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NEW  MEXICO 


NEW  YORK 


NORTH  CAROLINA 


NORTH  DAKOTA 


PHILIPPINE  ISLANDS 


PORTO  RICO 


SOUTH  DAKOTA 


WASHINGTON 


WEST  VIRGINIA* 


WISCONSIN 


•The  Great  Seals  of  Georgia.  Pennsylvania,  Virginia  and  West  Virginia  have  a  reverse,  as  well  as  the  obverse  shown  in  these  plates. 
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PLATE  III 


ARMS  OF  VARIOUS  NATIONS 


AUSTRIA 


BULGARIA 


CUBA 


GREECE 


JAPAN 


ARGENTINA 


BRAZIL 


COSTA  RICA 


UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA 


GUATEMALA 


LUXEMBURG 


CHILE 


ECUADOR 


HONDURAS 


MONACO 


BOLIVIA 


COLOMBIA 


MONTENEGRO 


ITALY 


DENMARK 


DOMINICAN  REPUBLIC 


BELGIUM 


FRANCE 


HUNGARY 


NETHERLANDS 


NICARAGUA 


NORWAY 


PANAMA 


PARAGUAY 


PERSIA 


SWEDEN 


SWITZERLAND 


URUGUAY 


VENEZUELA 
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ARMS  AND  FLAGS  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN  AND  HER  COLONIES 


BAHAMAS 


GIBRALTAR 


LEEWARD  ISLANDS 


MAURITIUS 


NEW  SOUTH  WALES 


ROYAL  ARMS 


WHITE  ENSICN* 


BLUE  ENSIGN* 


PILOT  FLAG 


RED  ENSIGN  4 


TRINITY  HOUSE  JACK 


ADMIRALTY 


AUSTRALIAN  COMMON¬ 
WEALTH* 


NARROW 


PENNANTS 


FALKLAND  ISLANDS 


HONGKONG 


JAMAICA 


MALTA 


NEWFOUNDLAND 


NEW  ZEALAND* 


QUEENSLAND 


SOUTH  AUSTRALIA 


ST  HELENA  STRAITS  SETTLEMENTS 


TASMANIA 


TRINIDAD  UNION  OP  SO.  APRICA  *  VICTORIA 


WESTERN  AUSTRALIA  .  WINDWARD  ISLANDS 


ALBERTA  BRITISH  COLUMBIA  MANITOBA  NEW  BRUNSWICK  NOVA  SCOTIA  ONTARIO  PR.  EDWARDS  ISLAND  QUEBEC  SASKATCHEWAN 


'The  National  Flag  for  use  ashore.  Flown  on  the  jack  staff  of  men-of-war  and  at  the  main  by  the  Admiral  of  the  Fleet.  With  certain  insignia  in  the  center  used  by  diplomatic  repre¬ 
sentatives  ashore  and  afloat,  and  afloat  by  military  authorities.  With  colonial  badge  in  center,  used  afloat  by  governors,  high  commissioners  and  officers  administering  the  government. 
'Flown  by  ships  of  war  and  by  vessels  of  the  Royai  Yacht  Squadron.  3 Flown  by  vessels  commanded  by  officers  of  Royal  Naval  Reserve  and  by  hired  vessels  in  surveying  service.  With 
colonial  badge  in  fly.  flown  by  vessels  in  the  employment  of  a  British  Colony.  With  other  insignia  in  fly,  flown  by  vessels  in  other  public  service.  With  royal  arms  in  fly,  flown  afloat 
by  consular  officers.  Flown  also  by  several  yacht  clubs.  *Flown  by  British  merchant  ships,  and  vessels  not  otherwise  provided  for.  With  imperial  crown  in  fly  flown  by  British  custom 
house.  Used  by  Trinity  House  with  its  jack  in  fly  6In  the  merchant  flag  the  field  is  red.  The  badges  of  the  states  are  shown  separately  on  this  page.  6The  New  Zealand  flag  is  like  that  of 
Australia,  the  large  white  star  being  omitted  and  the  five  white  stars  replaced  by  four  red  stars.  No  circle  appears.  7The  badges  of  the  provinces  are  shown  in  the  last  row  on  this  page. 
eThe  arms  are  placed  in  the  fly  The  circle  docs  not  appear 

Note. — The  circles  on  the  Union  Flag  and  ensigns  merely  mark  the  position  to  be  taken  by  the  badges,  and  do  not  appear  on  the  flags  proper. 
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FLAGS  OF  VARIOUS  NATIONS 


JAPAN.  MERCHANT 


'  AUSTRIA-HUNGARY.  MAN- 
OF  WAR 


BULGARIA.  MAN-OP-WAR. 


ECUADOR.  MERCHANT  « 


BOLIVIA.  MERCHANT  3 


CHINESE  REPUBLIC 


GERMANY.  MAN-OF-WAR 


JAPAN.  MAN-OP  WAR 


PERSIA.  MAN-OP-WAR 


,:ie  sun  this  becomes  the  merchant  flag.  2The  national  flag,  flown  by  men-of-war  and  merchantmen.  3With  coat  of  arms  (see  Plate  IV)  at  the  center, 
le  flag  for  men-of-war.  4The  flag  of  Egypt  is  the  same  as  that  of  Turkey.  bThe  flag  for  men-of-war  has  a  crown  at  center  of  cross.  6In  the  flag 
the  device  appears  in  an  oval  at  center  of  flag.  7The  arms  are  sometimes  omitted. 
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FLAGS  OF  VARIOUS  NATIONS 


FLAGS  OF  THE  INTERNATIONAL  CODE  OF  SIGNALS 


PILOT  FLAGS  OF  VARIOUS  NATIONS 


•When  used  as  the  "code  flag”  ‘to  be  hoisted  under  the  ensign.  When  used  as  the  'answering  pennant”  to  be  hoisted  where  it  can  best  be  seen. 

•Instead  of  a  national  pilot  flag,  the  International  Code  pilot  signal  P  T,  and  the  International  Code  flag  S  are  frequently  used.  Chile,  France,  Mexico, 
Uruguay,  and  some  other  countries  use  flag  P  of  the  International  Code.  For  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain,  see  Plates  I  and  V. 
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YACHT  CLUB  FLAGS -UNITED  STATES  AND  CANADA 


ALPHA  B.  C. 


BAYSIDE 


BRONX 


CLEVELAND 


DAVENPORT.  B.  C. 


HALIPAX  RIVER 


JAMAICA  BAY 


MARYLAND  M  B.  C. 


MEMPHIS  P.  B.  C. 


MOOSEHEAD  LAKE 


NEWBURGH 


PALISADE  B.  C. 


PHILADELPHIA 


SACHEM'S  HEAD 


SEAWANHAKA  COR. 


SHELTER  ISLAND 


TOLEDO  P.  B.  C. 


TORONTO  M.  B.  C. 


Note.  B.  C.  indicates  Boat  Club;  M.  B. 
is  a  Yacht  Club. 


BUPPALO 


COLUMBIA.  CHICAGO 


DETROIT 


HAMPTON  ROADS 


PORTLAND  (ME.) 


ST.  AUGUSTINE 


CAPITAL 


CANADIAN.  ROYAL 


M.  B.  C.  OP  BUPPALO 


BUPPALO  LAUNCH 


CORINTHIAN.  MASS. 


Columbia,  new  york 


CONANICUT 


CORINTHIAN.  CAL. 


PALL  RIVER 


EASTERN 


ENCINAL 


DETROIT  M.  B.  C. 


HARLEM 


HARTPORD 


HAVERHILL 


INDIAN  HARBOR 


LARCHMONT 


LOS  ANGELES  M.  B.  C. 


MANCHESTER 


MANHASSET  BAY 


MILWAUKEE 


MINNETONKA 


MISS.  VAL.  P.  B.  ASSN. 


MOBILE 


NEW  ROCHELLE 


NEW  YORK 


NEW  YORK  M.  B.  C. 


PACIPIC  M.  B.  C. 


[PORTLAND  (ORE.)  M.  B.  C. 


POUGHKEEPSIE 


QUEEN  CITY 


ST  LOUIS 


SANDUSKY 


SAVANNAH 


SPRINGFIELD 


SOUTH  COAST 


STAMFORD 


THOUSAND  ISLANDS 


TOLEDO 


VICTORIA, ROYAL 


VANCOUVER.  ROYAL 


WESTERN  P  B.  ASSN. 


W1NTHROP 


YACHTSMEN  S  C..PHILA. 


C.,  Motor  Boat  Club;  M.  Y.C.,  Motor  Yacht  Club;  P.  B.C.,  Power  Boat  Club.  Unless  otherwise  indicated  the  club 
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PREFACE 


It  is  something  over  one  hundred  years  since  Noah  Webster 
began  work  on  an  “‘American  Dictionary  of  the  English 

Noah  Webster’s  Language>”  having  in  mind  the  wants  of 
Work  his  countrymen  in  the  United  States ;  the 

population  being  sparse  and  for  the  most 
part  with  very  meager  opportunities  for  school  education. 

The  then  recent  Revolutionary  War,  —  the  destruction  of  prop- 
erty,  the  deaths  by  disease,  and  the  other  fortunes  of  war  that  had 
come  to  the  native  population,  —  had  left  a  condition  of  poverty 
such  as  produces  disaster  to  schools  and  the  means  of  education. 
The  situation  impressed  a  citizen  of  a  patriotic  and  thoughtful 
turn  of  mind  as  one  in  which  facilities  for  self-education  were 
more  important  than  any  other  provision  which  could  be  made 
for  the  welfare  of  the  people.  It  is  not  strange  that  a  young  man 
of  \Y  ebster’s  character,  having  become  a  teacher,  should  think  of 
a  sjielling  book  as  the  first  of  all  necessaries  for  a  population  that 
must  be  self-taught  for  the  most  part,  or  else  remain  illiterate. 
Noah  Webster’s  spelling  book,  published  in  1783,  combined  what 
would  now  be  found  in  a  primer,  a  first  reader,  and  a  spelling 
book.  Eight  or  ten  thousand  words  became  familiar  to  the  eye, 
and  the  bright  youth  or  earnest-minded  illiterate  of  middle  age  | 
could  acquire  the  art  of  reading  with  little  help  from  others  be¬ 
yond  that  needed  in  learning  the  letters  of  the  alphabet.  His 
spelling  book  became  the  schoolbook  most  used  in  America  in 
the  early  decades  of  the  nineteenth  century,  and  its  annual  sale 
approximated  a  million  of  copies  by  1850,  and  in  the  early  sev¬ 
enties  had  increased  to  a  million  and  a  quarter. 

A  score  or  more  of  years  after  the  speller  was  published,  Web¬ 
ster  took  up  the  making  of  another  book,  intended  for  the  aid 
of  the  self-taught  mau  from  his  childhood  to  the  end  of  his  life : 
this  was  the  dictionary.  It  was  to  be  published  in  America  and 
was  to  be  adapted  to  the  wants  of  a  colonial  people  that  had  be¬ 
come  independent  of  the  mother  nation  and  had  partially  formed 
a  colloquial  and  literary  vocabulary  of  its  own,  separating  the 
migrating  people  from  the  parent  stock.  What  greater  help  to 
the  self-instruction  of  a  people  than  a  dictionary  that  should  be 
a  key  to  the  wisdom  of  the  English-speaking  race  as  found  in  its 
books  of  science,  literature,  and  history,  and  should  include,  too, 
the  new  word  growth  of  the  new  land  ?  This  more  than  anything 
else  in  the  range  of  devices  and  instrumentalities  for  culture  should 
supplement  the  school  and  the  elementary  spelling  book,  and 
should  make  the  population  eye-minded,  so  to  speak,  as  well  as 
ear-minded,  —  make  the  common  language  of  the  people  visible 
to  the  eye  as  well  as  audible  to  the  ear,  —  but  with  this  important 
variation :  of  the  two  kinds  of  language  the  printed  language 
gives  much  more  ability  for  self-help  than  the  oral  language. 
The  oral  language  rarely  uses  much  of  the  literary  vocabulary 
or  of  the  scientific  vocabulary.  The  oral  vocabulary  does  not 
train  one  to  accurate  thought,  while  the  reader  of  books  and  pe¬ 
riodicals  is  in  a  position  to  gain  every  day  some  increment  of 
scholarship  and  wisdom,  some  scrap  of  scientific  observation, 
knowledge  of  some  event  fn  world  history  that  throws  light  on 
human  nature  or  adds  to  his  own  sum  total  of  learning. 

Aided  by  the  profits  from  the  sale  of  his  spelling  book,  Noah 
Webster  was  able  to  devote  his  time  to  the  preparation  of  such  a 
to  tt,’  e  n  f  dictionary, — first  at  home  and  later  in 

Edition  °  Paris  and  London-  In  1828  he  brought 
out  a  first  edition  in  two  quarto  volumes, 

twenty-five  hundred  copies  being  offered  for  sale  in  the  United 
States  and  an  English  edition  of  three  thousand  in  London  at  the 
same  time.  The  vocabulary  contained  70,000  words,  —  12,000 
more  than  the  American  edition  of  Todd’s  Johnson,  —  and  this 
number  was  increased  by  several  thousands  in  Webster’s  second 
edition  in  1840.  From  the  beginning  Webster  made  a  great 
impression  with  his  definitions,  which  were  praised  as  giving  “  a 
clear,  full,  and  accurate  exhibition  of  all  the  various  shades  of 
meaning.”  The  scope  of  the  vocabulary  was  increased  in  the 


second  and  later  editions  so  as  to  contain  a  larger  number  not 
only  of  the  words  that  had  become  classic  in  English  literature, 
but  also  of  the  technical  terms  used  in  the  sciences,  history, 
politics,  geography,  travel,  etc.  After  the  death  of  Noah  Web¬ 
ster,  a  new  edition  of  the  Dictionary  appeared  in  1847  under  the 
editorship  of  his  son-in-law  Professor  Chauncey  A.  Goodrich,  the 
original  two  volumes  being  brought  into  one.  A  pictorial  sup¬ 
plement  was  added  in  1859. 

A  general  revision,  which  became  popularly  known  as  the 
“  Unabridged,”  was  published  in  1804.  Of  this  edition  Dr.  Noah 

The  “  Unabridged."  Porter.’  lat?r  Resident  of  Yale  College, 

was  editor  in  chief  ;  among  a  number  of 
eminent  contributors,  Professor  William  D.  Whitney,  the  philol¬ 
ogist,  and  Dr.  Daniel  C.  Gilman,  later  President  of  Johns  Hop¬ 
kins  University,  were  conspicuous.  The  etymologies  were  mod¬ 
ernized  by  Dr.  C.  A.  F.  Mahn  of  Berlin;  the  vocabulary  was 
increased  to  an  aggregate  of  114,000  words.  A  supplement  of 
new  matter  was  added  in  1879. 

In  1890  appeared  another  complete  and  more  radical  revision 
of  the  entire  volume.  Its  new  title,  “Webster’s  International 

The  International.  Difona$’’’  maiked  ,the  fact  that  ,thf 

work  ot  VV  ebster  and  his  successors  had 

won  wide  recognition  in  Great  Britain  and  its  colonies,  that  it  had 
been  enriched  by  the  scholarship  of  various  peoples,  and  had  be¬ 
come  a  standard  authority  throughout  the  English-speaking  world. 
This  edition,  like  its  predecessor,  was  under  the  general  supervi¬ 
sion  of  President  Noah  Porter,  with  Loomis  J.  Campbell,  LL.D., 
as  the  head  of  the  office  staff.  Associated  with  him  were  many 
assistant  editors,  including  Mr.  F.  Sturges  Allen,  the  General 
Editor  of  the  present  work,  and  many  eminent  specialists.  This 
was  the  most  extensive  and  exhaustive  revision  that  the  diction¬ 
ary  had  received.  The  vocabulary  was  extended  to  about  175,000 
words.  In  1900,  this  was  enlarged  by  a  supplement  of  new  words. 
To  the  two  great  revisions  of  Noah  Webster's  work,  the  “  Una- 
and  the  “International,”  the  present  volume  adds  a 
third  as  the  “  New  International.”  The 


bridged’ 


The  New  Interna¬ 
tional. 


book  has  been  entirely  remade  :  the  pre¬ 


vious  material  has  been  sifted  and  rear¬ 
ranged  ;  a  radical  change  in  the  construction. of  the  page  has  been 
introduced ;  the  definitions  have  been  treated  with  nicer  dis¬ 
crimination  and  a  more  historic  method ;  and  in  every  depart¬ 
ment  there  has  been  an  enlargement  of  the  vocabulary  and  an 
enrichment  with  new  information.  Its  salient  features  in  com¬ 
parison  with  its  predecessor  are :  A  more  full  and  scholarly 
treatment  of  the  whole  field  of  the  English  language ;  a  great 
addition  of  words  and  definitions ;  a  greatly  increased  amount 
of  encyclopedic  information ;  a  more  exhaustive  and  discrimina¬ 
ting  treatment  of  synonyms  ;  a  greater  comprehensiveness  in 
the  illustra  s  ;  and  an  arrangement  of  material  that  makes  the 
dictionary  asier  of  consultation.  In  short,  the  New  In¬ 
ternational  4 ally  a  new  book. 

In  the  p  ition  the  words  brought  together  in  the  sup¬ 

plement  of  1900  have  been  distributed  in  their  alphabetical 
•  -  places,  and  a  similar  distribution  has  been 

,,  ,.  made  ot  much  ot  the  material  printed  in 

Consultation.  .  q. 

previous  editions  as  an  appendix.  One 

will  not  have  to  seek  in  separate  vocabularies  at  the  end  of  the 
volume  for  the  Names  Noted  in  Fiction,  Scripture  Proper 
Names,  English  Christian  Names,  Classical  and  Foreign  Quota¬ 
tions,  Proverbs,  etc.,  or  for  other  lists  of  the  kind,  with  the  im¬ 
portant  exception  of  the  Biographical  and  Geographical  name 
lists,  which  cannot,  by  reason  of  the  necessity  for  frequent 
changes,  be  included  in  the  body  of  the  work.  Further  to  fa¬ 
cilitate  consultation,  phrases  have  been  inserted  in  a  more  con¬ 
venient  alphabetic  order ;  greater  attention  than  ever  before  has 
been  paid  to  linking  entries  together  by  cross  references ;  and 
various  important  typographical  changes  have  been  made. 

<v) 
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Coanting  together  the  main  words,  with  their  inflections  and 

derivatives  in  so  far  as  they  involve  peculiarities  of  meaning, 

T  e  vr  and  the  combinations  or  compound  words 

increase  ox  v  o-  i  1  .1  .  i  i  i 

,  ,  and  phrases,  the  present  vocabulary  has 

more  than  double  the  number  of  entries  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  next  previous  edition,  that  of  1900.  According 
to  an  accurate  count,  the  number  of  words  printed  in  bold-faced 
type,  together  with  the  inflected  forms  that  appear  in  small  cap¬ 
itals,  totals  more  than  four  hundred  thousand. 

The  attempt  to  utilize  all  space  to  the  utmost,  which  must 
be  made  in  every  one-volume  dictionary,  has  in  this  revision 
p..  .  .  „  -p  resulted  in  the  introduction  of  three  fea- 

lVision  o  age.  ^ureg  distinctively  characterize  the 

work.  First,  and  most  important,  the  page  has  been  divided 
into  two  parts :  an  upper  section  containing  the  main  words  of 
the  language,  and  a  lower  section,  in  a  somewhat  smaller  type 
and  narrow  columns,  containing  various  minor  words,  foreign 
words  and  phrases,  abbreviations,  etc.  The  use  of  this  somewhat 
smaller  type  and  narrow  column  has  saved  a  very  large  amount  of 
space,  and  has  thus  made  possible  the  insertion  of  a  larger  vocabu¬ 
lary,  of  fuller  definitions,  and  of  more  encyclopedic  matter  than 
have  hitherto  been  found  in  a  one-volume  dictionary.  Thus,  many 
of  the  entries  in  the  lower  section  of  the  page,  as,  for  example, 
mere  variants,  if  put  in  the  main  vocabulary  would  occupy  only 
half  a  line,  and  their  inclusion  in  the  narrow  column  saves  not 
only  the  space  due  to  the  difference  in  size  of  the  type,  but  also 
the  half  line  that  would  be  left  unoccupied  if  the  terms  were  treated 
in  the  larger  type  above.  Furthermore,  by  putting  the  less  com¬ 
mon  and  less  looked-for  terms  by  themselves,  not  only  is  the  main 
vocabulary  relieved  of  a  multitude  of  confusing  entries  and  thus 
made  more  easy  of  consultation  ;  but  even  these  minor  entries  are 
made  more  accessible  by  compact  arrangement  in  narrow  columns. 

The  second  of  these  space-saving  features  is  the  giving  of  a 
systematic  definition  to  certain  general  words.  In  these  definitions 
o  t-  ,  •  T,  a  not  only  is  the  general  word  itself  defined, 

7  nations  but  also  the  related  words  of  the  class  or  the 

minor  terms  depending  upon  the  principal 

word.  This  has  been  done  only  when  such  a  treatment  makes  much 
clearer  the  meaning  and  relations  of  the  individual  words  or  saves 
a  good  deal  of  space  without  involving  offsetting  disadvantages  ; 
and  in  every  case  such  a  definition  has  been  supplemented  by 
careful  references  from  the  individual  terms  to  the  central  term. 
In  the  same  way  much  space  has  been  saved  by  giving  informa¬ 
tion  in  the  tabulated  form,  as  is  done  under  army  organization , 
era ,  coin,  star,  oil,  etc.,  where  an  amount  of  information  is  given 
that  would  have  been  precluded  by  lack  of  space  if  the  terms  had 
been  treated  separately.  A  great  deal  of  matter  is  given  that 
may  be  best  described  as  encyclopedic,  since  it  belongs  to  a  prov¬ 
ince  which  the  encyclopedia  has  hitherto  made  its  own.  See  for 
example  such  words  as  arch,  bridge,  knife,  boiler,  bucket ,  knot, 
in  the  field  of  material  construction  ;  constellation,  bird ,  bone, 
phosphorus,  in  the  natural  sciences;  partnership ,  corporation, 
annuity,  in  legal  and  business  terms;  Bible,  Apocrypha,  in  sa¬ 
cred  literature  ;  Aphrodite,  Athena ,  in  mythology.  Under  each 
of  these  titles,  taken  simply  as  illustrations  from  a  great  number, 
a  mass  of  facts  is  given  lucidly  and  comprehensively,  bringing 
out  clearly  the  mutual  relations  of  the  terms  defined. 

The  third  device  for  saving  space  is  the  defining  of  many  purely 
formal  derivatives  by  references  to  their  prefixes  or  suffixes. 

From  a  primary  word  or  stem,  derivatives 
can  be  formed,  almost  at  will,  by  the  addi¬ 
tion  of  suffixes  like  -hood,  -ship,  -ness,  -ish, 
or  of  such  prefixes  as  non-,  anti-,  contra-,  infra-,  super-,  sub-,  over-, 
un-.  Any  word  formed  by  means  of  such  a  general  suffix  or  pre¬ 
fix,  although  occurring  in  literature  in  only  one  or  two  of  the  senses 
of  the  main  word  as  modified  by  the  suffix  or  prefix,  might  legiti¬ 
mately  be  used  in  nearly  any  other  senge  appropriate  to  that  of  the 
root  word.  Great  care  has  been  taken  to  show  clearly  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  each  prefix  and  suffix  in  the  various  combinations  in  which 
it  may  occur,  and  derivatives  have  been  referred  to  the  proper 
prefix  or  suffix,  thus  leading  to  an  amount  of  information  as  to 
■the  actual  or  potential  meanings  of  the  derivative  that  could  not 
possibly  be  given  if  each  one  received  independent  treatment.  By 
this  device  the  utility  of  the  book  has  been  distinctly  increased, 
and  the  consulter  has  also  been  put  in  the  way  of  acquiring  a 
knowledge  of  the  force  of  the  formative  parts  of  the  English  lan¬ 
guage  that  might  otherwise  be  overlooked  or  neglected. 


Formal  Deriva¬ 
tives. 


The  use  of  the  daily  and  weekly  newspaper  makes  constant  de¬ 
mand  for  what  is  called  above  the  encyclopedic  feature  of  a  one- 

~  ,  ,  T  volume  dictionary  that  is  used  in  every  busi- 

School  and  News-  ,  £  ,r  i  1  mr  e 

ness  house,  family,  or  school.  1  he  use  of 

paper.  the  English  language  by  a  people  with  colo¬ 

nies  and  business  houses  all  over  the  world,  a  people  that  furnishes 
more  travelers  than  all  other  nations  combined,  has  in  some  sense 
made  it  necessary  for  the  English  dictionary  to  contain  a  world 
vocabulary  of  international  affairs,  —  of  politics  and  commerce  ; 
of  geography  and  history ;  of  literature,  foreign  and  provincial. 
The  schools  of  its  people  are  obliged  to  require  in  their  course  of 
study  what  is  sometimes  contemptuously  called  a  mere  smatter¬ 
ing  of  technical  and  scientific  vocabularies,  even  in  the  primary 
grades  of  instruction.  Although  a  mere  smattering  in  its  begin¬ 
nings  at  the  elementary  schools,  yet  it  serves  a  very  useful  pur¬ 
pose  by  helping  the  individual  to  read  with  some  understanding 
the  information  found  in  the  newspaper,  which  is  expressed  in  a 
motley  combination  of  colloquial,  literary,  technical,  and  scientific 
words.  One  half  of  the  newspapers  in  the  world  are  published  in 
the  English  language.  The  newspapers  of  the  world  in  1890  were 
reported  at  47,000  separate  publications,  and  in  1904  these  had 
risen  to  60,000,  It  is  more  important  to  note  the  size  of  the  cir¬ 
culation.  There  were  6,G53,OO0  copies  of  daily  newspapers  pub¬ 
lished  each  day  ;  of  weekly  newspapers,  23,000,000  a  week  ;  of 
the  monthlies  the  average  edition  was  9,000,000  a  month.  In 
1904,  separate  publications  of  newspapers  were  23,000  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada,  and  in  Great  Britain,  9,500,  making 
32,500  in  English  in  these  three  countries. 

This  is  one  of  the  great  functions  of  the  dictionary,  that  it 
furnishes  a  key  to  the  daily  newspaper.  The  newspaper  has  in 
some  sort  a  vocabulary  of  its  own ;  it  has  in  some  sense  a  world 
vocabulary  of  travel  and  business,  of  international  affairs  and 
village  gossip,  politics  and  commerce,  a  vocabulary  involving  a 
schoolboy  knowledge  of  the  technical  terms  of  geography,  his¬ 
tory,  and  literature,  besides  an  equipment  of  dialect,  technical, 
foreign,  and  scientific  words.  The  poorest  school  has  given  the 
pupils  some  insight  into  methods  of  reenforcing  a  very  slender 
outfit  of  knowledge  by  the  use  of  textbooks  ;  the  good  school  has 
taught  the  dictionary  habit,  and  the  dictionary  is  the  key  to  daily 
self-instruction  by  the  newspaper  and  cheap  book.  In  the  edit¬ 
ing  of  the  New  International,  as  of  the  earlier  Webster  diction¬ 
aries,  there  has  been  constant  regard  for  the  wants  of  the  school 
child  and  the  newspaper  reader,  as  well  as  for  those  of  the  eru¬ 
dite  scholar. 

The  Oxford  English  Dictionary,  the  most  eminent  example  of 
a  history  of  the  words  of  a  nation’s  literature,  has  described  the 
Ebb  and  Flow  of  cl’deldon  adopted  for  the  selection  of  words 
Language.  for  entl7>  promising  about  450,000  words 
and  phrases  in  its  ten  volumes.  These  are 
divided  into  two  groups  containing,  on  the  one  hand,  those  that 
are  used  chiefly  in  literature,  and,  on  the  other,  those  chiefly  in  col¬ 
loquial  usage,  a  large  portion  of  the  vocabulary  belonging  under 
both  heads.  Again,  the  vocabulary  of  standard  English  is  in  a 
state  of  flux,  continually  acquiring  new  words  or  new  senses  of 
old  words  from  outlying  sources,  and  at  the  same  time  rejecting 
words  once  in  good  standing.  The  new  words  are  chiefly:  (Ij 
foreign  words,  many  of  which  are  adopted  into  our  language  with¬ 
out  change ;  (2)  dialectal  words  or  such  as  are  used  in  one  or 
more  provinces  or  localities;  (3)  slang  words,  coming  up  with  in¬ 
tense  technical  meaning  from  the  colloquial  portion  of  the  lan¬ 
guage.  and  acquiring,  for  the  time,  more  or  less  vogue  because 
they  single  out  and  emphasize  some  particular  event  or  situation  ; 
(4)  the  technical  words  used  in  the  arts  and  trades  and  special 
vocations  and  found  for  the  most  part  in  colloquial  speech,  or  in 
a  literature  of  prose  fiction  ;  (5)  the  scientific  terms  necessary  for 
perfectly  accurate  and  concise  description. 

The  historical  dictionary  has  to  set  up  for  itself  some  standard 
by  which  it  prevents  its  vocabulary  from  going  to  excess  in  any 
one  of  these  five  directions.  But  the  single-volume  dictionary  for 
the  home  and  school  and  shop  must  have  a  larger  element  of  the 
ephemeral  or  of  the  prevailing  fashion  of  speech  than  the  histori¬ 
cal  dictionary,  and  must  omit  many  vocables  that  are  becom¬ 
ing  obsolete.  It  must  have  a  rather  larger  proportion  of  dialect 
words,  scientific  words,  and  technical  words  ;  it  cannot  go  to  the 
extent  of  the  historic  dictionary  in  its  proportion  of  obsolete 
variants.  But  the  revival  of  the  study  of  the  English  literature 
of  the  earlier  centuries  gives  to  many  students  occasion  for  a 
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Aims  and  Re¬ 
sults. 


far  wider  vocabulary  in  this  direction  than  was  required  even  by 
accomplished  scholars  a  generation  ago.  The  one-volume  dic¬ 
tionary  is  expected  to  meet  this  need  by  including  in  its  vocab¬ 
ulary  archaic  and  obsolete  words  from  the  writers  who  laid  the 
foundations  of  English  as  it  is.  For  this  need  the  New  Inter¬ 
national  has  made  large  provision. 

The  Anglo-Saxon  race  has  continued  to  become  more  and 
more  a  cluster  of  nations  that  is  active  on  the  borderland  of  the 

The  World  Rela-  c^v^^zet^  W01'ld.  With  the  industrial  re- 
tionship  suits  of  science  and  the  application  of  the 

powers  of  nature  to  the  subjugation  of  the 
elemental  forces,  the  race  has  been  joined  gradually  by  the  other 
races  one  after  the  other,  until  at  present  the  home-staying  na¬ 
tions  have  learned  or  are  learning  the  lesson  and  are  joining  the 
people  who  are  to  take  possession  of  the  earth  in  the  interest  of 
the  highest  civilization.  Not  a  savage  people  but  shall  be  put  to 
school  to  learn  the  two  lessons  of  civilization,  — first,  how  to  con¬ 
quer  nature  by  means  of  machinery  ;  secondly,  how  to  unite  one’s 
own  locality  with  all  the  rest  of  humanity,  not  only  by  commer¬ 
cial  exchange  of  goods  and  by  productive  industry,  but  especially 
by  intercommunication  of  experience  and  ideas.  In  this  inter¬ 
communication  the  English  language  is  to  play  a  leading  part : 
and  in  giving  wide  recognition  to  the  usages  of  the  borderlands, 
Webster’s  New  International  Dictionary  freshly  justifies  its  name 
and  emphasizes  its  character. 

To  set  out  fully  the  aims  and  results  of  the  revision  is  impos¬ 
sible,  but  a  few  of  the  more  general  and  important  ones  should 
not  be  passed  unmentioned.  The  first  aim 
has  always  been  accuracy ,  and  it  is  not  out 
of  place  to  say  here  that  upon  the  neces¬ 
sity  for  this  no  one  has  been  more  insistent  than  the  publish¬ 
ers  themselves.  Such  an  aim  is  necessarily  impossible  of  com¬ 
plete  attainment,  but  neither  effort  nor  expense  has  been  spared 
to  that  end.  In  all  matters  the  attitude  of  the  revision  has  been 
that  it  is  the  function  of  a  dictionary  to  state  the  meanings  in 
which  words  are  in  fact  used,  not  to  give  expression  to  the  editors’ 
opinions  as  to  wliht  their  meanings  should  be.  Next  to  accu¬ 
racy,  thoroughness  and  adequacy  of  treatment  have  been  aimed 
at.  The  purpose  of  each  statement  has  been  to  give  just  that 
information  concerning  the  term  in  question  which  it  was  con¬ 
sidered  would  answer  the  consulter’s  question  or  meet  his  need. 
As  a  final  aim,  the  plan  of  the  revision  has  been  to  give  symme¬ 
try  and  unity  to  the  work  as  a  whole.  With  this  end  in  view  the 
editorial  corps  was  organized  to  include  technical  editors  in  the 
office  force,  so  that  the  first  draft  of  most  of  the  definitions  in 
all  departments  might  be  prepared  in  the  office  (being  subse¬ 
quently  revised  by  the  heads  of  departments),  thus  securing  unity 
of  plan  both  in  the  selection  of  terms  and  in  the  fullness  of  defi¬ 
nitions.  For  the  same  purpose  the  work  of  typesetting  was  de¬ 
ferred  until  most  of  the  copy  wras  in  an  advanced  state  of  prepa¬ 
ration.  It  is  believed  that,  as  the  result  of  these  methods,  the 
New  International  will  be  found  to  be  more  evenly  balanced, 
more  uniform,  and  better  coordinated  in  the  treatment  of  differ¬ 
ent  departments  and  in  the  interrelation  of  its  parts,  than  any 
other  similar  work  yet  published. 

The  results  of  the  revision  depend  upon  two  things,  —  first, 
upon  the  quality  of  the  work  itself  ;  second,  mainly  upon  the 
changes  that  have  taken  place  during  the  last  quarter  of  a  century 
in  the  language  and  in  our  knowledge  or  interest  Concerning  it. 
The  quality  of  the  work  will  be  proved  by  the  test  of  use. 

The  changes  in  the  language  itself  are  both  of  growth  and  de¬ 
cay.  Most  of  the  growth  is,  of  course,  in  the  technical  terminology, 
as  in  anthropology,  archamlogy,  plant  physiology,  morphology, 
foreign  commerce,  etc.,  in  all  of  which  there  has  been  a  marked 
addition  to  the  words  of  current  usage.  But  this  increase  has 
not  by  any  means  been  confined  to  the  technical  terminology. 
The  literary,  vernacular,  dialect,  and  slang  vocabularies  have 
also  had  their  growth.  The  decay  of  the  language  has  been 
equally  wide ;  for  example,  many  technical  terms  of  classifica¬ 
tion  in  botany  and  zoology  are  becoi  ing  obsolet  in  the  process 
of  reclassification;  the  terms  of  descriptive  anaaum  coined  by 
individual  authors  have  partly  been  received,  a-, <1  partly  dropped 
out  of  use  after  a  temporary  vogue. 

The  changes  in  public  interest  in  classes  of  words  or  in  words 
or  language  as  a  whole  take  place  imperce ;  >y  t  a 'ter  a  period 
of  time  are  manifest  in  new  or  enlarg  '  *■  ly  in  our 

schools,  new  subjects  of  discussion  or  in  •  s.  ’  ;.;‘et  *n  to  old 


subjects  in  our  newspapers,  books  on  new  subjects  or  new  books 
on  old  subjects,  etc.  One  of  the  most  remarkable  evidences  of 
a  present  enlarged  and  intensified  interest  in  the  English  lan¬ 
guage  as  a  whole  is  the  Oxford  English  Dictionary.  The  pub¬ 
lication  of  this  work  has  not  only  stimulated  public  interest  in 
the  history  of  English  words,  but  has  caused  the  public  to  expect 
larger  things  of  other  dictionaries.  The  New  International 
owes,  as  all  similar  works  must  owe,  an  inestimable  debt  to  this 
work,  especially  for  its  store  of  dated  citations  that  furnish  the 
basis  for  independent  analysis  of  the  development  and  meanings 
of  English  words.  Indebtedness  must  be  acknowledged  as  well 
for  definitions,  which,  here  and  there,  are  quoted  with  credit  ex¬ 
pressly  given  to  that  great  work. 

It  is  believed  that  the  New  International  will  be  found  to 
have  reasonably  met  the  conditions  of  change  in  the  vocabulary 
and  structure  of  our  language  and  in  public  interest. 

Special  consideration,  in  this  connection,  should  be  given  to 
the  treatment  of  a  few  subjects  more  intimately  concerned  with 
the  English  language  in  its  written  form  (as  spelling),  in  its 
spoken  form  (as  pronunciation),  in  its  nicer  usage  (as  synonyms), 
in  its  early  forms  and  uses  (as  early  English),  in  its  historic  ori¬ 
gin  (as  etymology),  and  in  its  representation  in  the  dictionary 
(as  the  vocabulary).  These  are  separately  treated  below. 

The  principle  of  the  New  International,  as  of  its  predecessors, 
has  been  that  it  is  the  function  of  the  dictionary,  in  spelling  as 
q  11 .  in  other  particulars,  to  record  usage  rather  than 

to  create  it.  At  present  a  difficulty  exists  for  lexi¬ 
cographers  in  the  fact  that  advocacy  of  proposed  changes  is  very 
active.  A  radical  and  rapidly  progressive  change  is  being  urged 
by  an  organized  propaganda,  but  the  popular  response,  as  meas¬ 
ured  by  actual  practice,  is  as  yet  slight.  The  custom  among 
American  publishers  of  following  the  so-called  English  spelling 
in  books  intended  both  for  the  English  and  American  market 
tends  to  favor  the  more  conservative  English  practice.  Yet  from 
various  causes,  —  the  pressure  toward  simplicity  and  brevity  of 
form,  and  the  scholarly  preference  for  more  rational  and  sci¬ 
entific  orthography,  —  various  changes  in  spelling  do  become 
established.  The  intelligent  lover  of  the  English  language  recog¬ 
nizes  the  disadvantage,  and  even  the  impossibility,  of  a  stereo¬ 
typed  conservatism,  and,  also,  the  opposite  peril  of  a  chaotic 
mixture  of  old  and  new  forms,  with  a  serious  divergence  be¬ 
tween  the  two  great  English-speaking  peoples.  Under  these  con¬ 
ditions,  the  lexicographer’s  task  is  simple  in  principle  but  diffi¬ 
cult  in  execution.  He  should  ascertain  and  record  as  nearly  as 
possible  the  current  prevailing  usage  in  the  spelling  of  various 
classes  of  words,  and  the  most  evident  tendencies  in  changes 
that  may  be  taking  place.  In  the  case  of  indeterminate  or  shift¬ 
ing  usage,  his  sympathy  with  the  principles  of  simplicity  and  con¬ 
sistency  may  legitimately  be  shown.  The  policy  of  this  book 
has  been  to  recognize  the  advantages  of  a  simpler  spelling  of 
many  English  words ;  to  give  the  simpler  form  of  spelling  the 
preference,  so  far  as  justified  by  facts,  as  in  cases  where  two 
forms  are  in  about  equally  current  usage ;  and  to  indicate 
changes  proposed,  but  not  yet  generally  accepted. 

The  Websterian  traditions  of  preferring  the  termination  -er 
to  -re  (as  in  center  and  meter),  the  undoubled  consonant  where 
an  unaccented  final  syllable  takes  on  a  suffix  (as  in  travel , 
traveled,  traveler ,  imperiling,  etc.),  the  retention  of  the  final 
double  consonant  of  the  primitive  in  the  derivatives  willful, 
skillful ,  etc.,  —  these  traditions  have  been  preserved,  since  these 
forms,  proposed  by  Webster  because  of  their  analogies  with  other 
words  in  the  language,  are  sanctioned  by  a  very  wide  usage.  In 
all  of  these  cases,  however,  the  alternative  spelling  is  recorded  by 
the  side  of  the  preferred  form,  if  this  alternative  is  also  in  general 
use.  The  policy  of  the  book  in  this  respect  is  well  shown  in 
such  entries  as  center,  centre,  wagon,  waggon,  sergeant ,  serjeant, 
etc.  In  all  cases  where  two  forms  of  spelling  are  recorded  that 
one  is  placed  first  which  is  regarded  by  the  editors  as  the  pre¬ 
ferred  form.  In  many  cases,  however,  the  second  form  is  so 
widely  used  as  to  be  practically  on  an  equality  with  the  one 
given. 

This  same  principle,  of  recording  usage  as  it  exists,  has  gov¬ 
erned  the  action  with  reference  to  the  spellings  recommended 

_  c _  in  the  “Spelling  Reform”  movement. 

pe  ing  e  .  forms  that  have  been  proposed  by  the 

“  Simplified  Spelling  Board  ”  have  not  been  entered  as  such, 
since  not  only  is  it  impossible  to  tell,  as  yet,  what  the  result  of 
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this  movement  will  be,  but  also  the  changes  proposed  by  this 
Board  are  being  added  to  so  rapidly  as  not  to  admit  of  their  be¬ 
ing  here  recorded.  Their  work,  however,  has  in  general  been 
based  upon  the  recommendations  of  the  Philological  Society  of 
England  and  of  the  American  Philological  Association,  and  the 
list  of  spellings  proposed  by  these  bodies  some  years  ago  (num¬ 
bering  upward  of  3,000  words,  and  given  in  a  separate  table  in 
the  old  International  Dictionary)  is  incorporated  in  the  vocabu¬ 
lary  of  the  New  International.  Some  of  these  forms,  as  program , 
catechize ,  criticize,  have  been  generally  adopted,  and  now  take 
the  place  of  precedence.  Others,  as  past  participles  in  t,  may 
be  the  revival  of  obsolete,  archaic,  or  poetic  forms,  and  the  facts 
in  the  case  are,  therefore,  indicated  by  labeling  them  “  Obsolete 
or  Ref.  Sp.,”  “  Archaic  or  Ref.  Sp.,”  or  the  like.  Still  other 
forms  are  marked  merely  “  Ref.  Sp.”  (or  “  R.  Sp.”)  to  indicate 
that  they  are  merely  the  “  reformed  spellings  ”  proposed  for  use 
by  the  philological  societies. 

Words  containing  either  of  the  diphthongs  ce  and  ce  and  de¬ 
rived  from  the  Latin  or  Greek  have  usually  been  inserted  with 
the  diphthongal  spelling  as  the  preferred  form,  but  with  an  al¬ 
ternative  spelling  given  in  which  e  replaces  the  ce  or  oe,  as  in 
anaemia,  anemia,  archaeology ,  archeology,  etc.  In  many  common 
words,  as  hemorrhage,  diarrhea,  and  medieval,  the  simpler 
spelling  has  come  into  general  use  and  has  been  given  the  pref¬ 
erence,  but  careful  investigation  has  shown  that  the  tendency  is 
to  prefer  the  ce  or  ce  form  in  words  in  classical  philology  or  ar¬ 
chaeology  and  in  the  more  formal  and  technical  terms  in  anatomy, 
medicine,  biology,  etc.  The  spelling  of  various  miscellaneous 
words,  as  asbestos,  biretta,  bolection,  cotillion,  gruesome,  etc.,  has 
been  changed  from  that  of  the  old  book  because  usage  now  seems 
to  favor  the  form  now  given  the  preference.  In  words  from  lan¬ 
guages  having  no  alphabet  or  using  alphabets  other  than  the  Ro¬ 
man,  the  principle,  now  generally  accepted,  has  been  followed  of 
giving  a  phonetic  spelling  in  which  the  vowels  have  in  general 
the  same  sounds  as  in  Italian  and  the  consonants  their  usual 
English  values.  In  many  instances,  however,  forms  at  variance 
with  this  system  have  become  established  and  have,  therefore, 
been  preferred  in  the  vocabulary. 

The  indication  of  the  pronunciation  of  the  words  in  its  vocab¬ 
ulary  is  an  important  feature  of  a  modern  English  dictionary 
...  and  has  been  a  striking  characteristic  of 

Pronunciation.  aU  thft  Webster  dictionaries.  Many  diffi¬ 
culties  attend  the  preparation  of  this  part  of  the  work.  Choice 
must  be  made  of  a  standard  from  among  the  several  varieties  of 
cultivated  pronunciation  prevailing  in  different  parts  of  the 
English-speaking  world,  as  well  as  from  the  several  styles  of 
speaking  employed  even  by  the  same  speaker,  it  may  be,  upon 
different  occasions.  The  actual  current  best  usage  of  the  locality 
or  localities  determined  upon  must  be  ascertained,  and  a  method 
of  indicating  the  pronunciations  devised.  For  the  present  edi¬ 
tion  this  difficult  task  has  been  intrusted  to  Mr.  Paul  W.  Carhart. 
To  a  study  of  phonetics,  begun  in  connection  with  work  in 
teaching  the  deaf  by  the  oral  method,  was  added  the  experience 
acquired  as  editor  of  the  pronunciations  in  the  Supplement  of 
Webster’s  International  Dictionary  of  1890  and  of  those  in  the 
Biographical  Dictionary  and  Gazetteer  of  1902,  and  this  was 
further  supplemented  by  extended  study  in  England  and  Ger¬ 
many.  In  England  most  of  the  time  was  spent  in  special  study 
with  Dr.  Henry  Sweet  at  Oxford  and  in  the  private  investiga¬ 
tion  of  the  differences  between  the  standard  usage  of  Southern 
England  and  of  America.  Later,  in  Germany,  much  time  was 
spent  in  study  under  the  advice  of  Dr.  Wilhelm  Vietor. 

In  treating  the  pronunciation  not  only  have  the  added  words 
been  marked  with  the  greatest  care,  but  every  word  contained  in 
the  old  International  has  been  scrupulously  compared  with  the 
most  recent  data.  Painstaking  effort  has  been  made  to  ascer¬ 
tain  the  best  present  usage,  American  and  British.  To  this  end 
recourse  has  been  had  to  all  recent  dictionaries  of  standing  and 
to  numerous  shorter  lists  of  words  prepared  by  orthoepists  and 
phoneticians.  Furthermore,  many  inquiries  have  been  addressed 
to  leading  scholars  and,  in  the  case  of  technical  words,  to 
specialists. 

The  Websterian  system  of  phonetic  symbols  for  indicating 
pronunciation  has  been  retained  with  few  alterations,  since  it  was 
deemed  unwise  to  change  a  system  that  has  become  well  known 
to  the  majority  of  readers,  —  not  only  from  its  use  in  the  series  of 
Webster’s  Dictionaries,  but  also  from  its  general  use  in  textbooks 


and  in  many  leading  works  of  reference,  —  for  any  of  the  other 
systems  that  have  been  devised  from  time  to  time.  All  of  these 
systems,  as  that  of  the  American  Philological  Association  (1877) 
and  the  revision  of  this  proposed  in  1904,  the  system  of  L’asso- 
ciation  phon^tique  internationale  (now  widely  used  among  teachers 
of  modern  languages,  especially  in  England  and  Europe),  the  sys¬ 
tem  used  in  the  Oxford  English  Dictionary,  Dr.  Sweet’s  Romic 
systems,  and  others,  differ  widely  from  one  another  and  have  met 
with  more  or  less  favor  from  philologists  and  phoneticians ;  but 
none  of  them  has  gained  general  acceptance  among  the  people. 

Although  the  Websterian  system  has  thus  been  retained  as  a 
whole,  a  few  changes  have  been  made.  Thus  a,  e,  o,  u,  are  used 
to  indicate  the  obscured  sounds  of  it,  6,  5,  u,  in  unaccented 
syllables,  making  it  possible  to  show  both  the  most  formal  pro¬ 
nunciation  of  words  in  which  these  sounds  occur,  and  also  the 
usual  obscuration  of  more  colloquial  speech.  Another  impor¬ 
tant  change  in  accord  with  modern  phonetic  views  is  the  use  of 
hut  one  consonant  in  the  respelling  to  represent  a  doubled  con¬ 
sonant  of  the  ordinary  spelling  when  only  one  of  these  is  actually 
heard  in  the  pronunciation  ;  as  in  “  button  ”  (respelled  “  buP’n  ”), 
“  dollar  ”  (dol'er  ”),  etc.  For  a  full  treatment  of  the  entire 
subject,  see  the  “  Guide  to  Pronunciation.” 

The  Synonymies,  which  constitute  a  new  work  rather  than  a 
revision,  have  been  treated  by  John  L.  Lowes,  Ph.  D.  (now 
„  Professor  of  English  at  Washington  Univer- 

y  y  sity,  Missouri),  under  the  advisory  supervision 

of  Professor  George  Lyman  Kittredge,  of  Harvard  University. 
The  synonymies  given  in  the  book  of  1890  were  those  writ¬ 
ten  by  Professor  Chauncey  A.  Goodrich  and  incorporated  in 
the  edition  of  1864  ;  yet  it  was  felt  that  at  this  point  large 
improvement  was  possible,  and  the  work  has  been  thoroughly 
done  from  the  foundation.  The  extent  of  the  revision  that  the 
synonymies  have  undergone  is  best  indicated  by  the  fact  that 
the  number  of  articles  has  been  increased  from  600  to  1,448; 
of  separate  words  treated  from  1,687  to  4.810 ;  and  of  illus¬ 
trative  citations,  from  less  than  400  to  about  6,000.  With  a  few 
minor  exceptions,  the  original  articles  have  been  wholly  re¬ 
written.  The  field  covered  has  been  limited  to  nontechnical 
words,  and  for  the  answers  to  all  questions  of  technical  usage  the 
consulter  has  been  referred  to  the  definitions.  The  distinctions 
indicated  are  based  upon  actual  usage,  and  the  synonymies 
attempt,  within  the  limits  imposed  by  the  necessity  for  ex¬ 
treme  compactness  of  treatment,  to  supply  full  and  authoritative 
illustrations  from  standard  English  writers.  These  citations 
have  been  selected  in  order  to  exemplify,  as  far  as  possible,  iia 
the  case  of  each  word,  the  particular  shade  of  meaning  under  dis¬ 
cussion.  So  far  as  space  has  allowed,  it  has  been  the  aim  of  the 
editors  to  give  for  each  word  a  sufficient  number  of  concrete 
examples  to  make  possible,  in  some  degree,  an  independent  sur¬ 
vey  of  the  facts. 

The  six  thousand  citations  that  actually  appear  have  been 
selected  from  a  collection  of  several  times  this  number,  all  of  which 
have  been  taken  into  account  in  framing  the  distinctions.  The  oldei 
synonymies  drew  their  illustrations  chiefly  from  the  more  for 
mal  writers  of  the  eighteenth  century.  In  the  present  treatment, 
the  earlier  classics  —  so  far  as  they  are  in  accord  with  present 
usage  —  have  not  been  neglected,  and  in  particular  the  Bible, 
Shakespeare,  Milton,  Pope,  and  Swift,  and,  of  a  later  date,  Gold¬ 
smith  and  Burke,  have  been  laid  under  contribution.  But  to  a 
larger  degree,  it  is  believed,  than  ever  before  in  a  similar  work 
the  illustrations  have  been  drawn  from  writers  —  essayists,  novel¬ 
ists,  poets  —  who  embody  the  best  modern  usage.  And  among 
these  special  weight  has  been  given  to  those  authors  who  combine 
with  correctness  idiomatic  freedom  of  style.  The  best  colloquial 
usage  has  never  been  lost  sight  of,  and  in  exhibiting  this  the 
great  letter  writers  (notably  Cowper,  Gray,  Lamb,  FitzGerald, 
Stevenson,  and  Lowell)  have  been  found  especially  valuable. 

It  frequently  happens  that  a  word  which  is  used  in  several 
senses  has  a  number  of  more  or  less  independent  groups  of  syn¬ 
onyms.  Thus,  contract  (x.  t.),  in  the  sense  of  “draw  together,” 
has  among  its  synonyms  shorten ,  abridge,  epitomize,  narrow , 
reduce.  In  the  sense  of  “  bring  on,”  it  is  synonymous  with  incur, 
assume,  acquire.  All  eight  words  are  synonymous  with  contract, 
but  the  words  in  the  one  group  are  not  necessarily  synonymous 
with  those  in  the  other.  Such  groups  are  set  off,  in  the  lists  of 
synonyms,  by  semicolons,  and  the  comma  is  used  to  separate 
words  within  the  same  group. 
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Certain  classes  of  words  that  twenty  years  ago  were  of  little 
interest  have  now  beeome  the  subject  of  study  among  scholars 
and  of  considerable  general  interest.  For 
example,  in  the  old  International  Diction¬ 
ary  quite  a  radical  departure  was  made 
by  including  the  obsolete  vocabulary  of 
lhaucer.  The  active  interest  of  scholars  in  the  study  of  early 
English  literature  had  then  only  begun.  Since  that  time  this 
interest  has  widened  and  deepened,  and  in  the  present  work  the 
inclusion  of  obsolete  words  and  senses  has  been  extended  to 
meet  the  needs  of  this  interest,  the  work  of  doing  this  having 
been  intrusted  to  Percy  Waldron  Long,  Ph.  D.,  formerly  a 
lecturer  on  English  in  Bryn  Mawr  College.  This  has  resulted 
in  a  feature  practically  new  to  one-volume  dictionaries.  For 
the  study  of  early  English  there  are  now,  in  many  colleges, 
special  courses  in  metrical  romance,  the  early  Scottish  poets, 
Langlaiul  and  Gower,  particular  periods  of  Middle  English,  the 
medieval  drama,  etc.;  and  to-day  it  may  be  said  that  no  man 
has  a  thorough  literary  education  who  has  not  familiarized 
himself  with  one  or  more  of  these  fields  of  literary  study.  In 
1890,  the  study  of  Chaucer  had  become  common  in  our  col¬ 
leges  ;  now  it  has  established  itself  in  our  high  schools.  Some 
of  the  publications  of  the  works  of  early  English  authors  have 
good  glossaries ;  most  of  them  have  very  imperfect  ones  or 
are  published  without  glossaries.  No  one  scholar  in  English 
literature  can  hope  to  be  able  to  read  all  of  these  early  English 
works,  or  to  understand  all  the  words  in  any  group  of  them, 
without  consulting  other  works  or  other  scholars.  Besides  this, 
such  words  constantly  appear  in  our  writers  of  archaic  stories, 
in  the  works  of  poets,  and  many  still  survive  in  the  dialects  of 
Great  Britain  and  the  United  States.  The  New  International  is 
the  first  and  only  single-volume  dictionary  to  afford  a  general 
working  vocabulary  in  this  important  field  of  study  and  research. 

Dialect  terms  (which  have  likewise  been  mostly  treated  by  Dr. 
Long)  represent  another  feature  of  relatively  modern  interest,  and. 
in  a  degree,  an  interest  analogous  in  its  origin  to  that  in  early 
English.  In  1890,  when  the  International  was  published,  there 
was  in  existence  no  large  body  of  dialect  literature  which  was 
generally  in  the  hands  of  English  readers.  Since  then  there  has 
been  a  large  development  of  dialect  stories ;  the  authors  of  the 
“  kailyard  school,”  Kipling,  the  short-story  writers,  and  others, 
have  brought  into  the  general  literature  of  the  language  innu¬ 
merable  dialect  terms.  The  interest  in  this  subject  is  also  re¬ 
flected  in  the  attention  now  given  to  it  by  the  American  Dialect 
Society,  and  especially  by  the  monumental  work  of  the  English 
Dialect  Society,  which  has  taken  the  form  of  a  quarto  diction¬ 
ary  aggregating  in  all  4,684  pages.  Still  another  phase  of  this 
interest  is  shown  in  the  collection  and  enumeration  of  such 
words,  often  with  extended  comment  upon  them,  in  our  zoological 
and  botanical  works. 

The  etymologies  of  the  present  edition  have  been  revised  by 
Professor  E.  S.  Sheldon  of  Harvard  University  and  Professor 
„  .  Leo  Wiener,  also  of  Harvard.  The  marks  of 

ymo  ogy.  Professor  Sheldon’s  thorough  scholarship  and 
good  judgment,  which  were  noted  in  the  International  Diction¬ 
ary  of  1890  and  its  Supplement  in  1900,  here  appear  with  the 
same  distinctness.  The  principle  of  historical  arrangement  fol¬ 
lowed  in  the  earlier  editions  has  been  adhered  to  in  the  present 
revision  of  the  etymologies,  but  it  has  been  more  strictly  carried 
out  than  was  then  done.  A  few  words  of  explanation  will  make 
details  in  the  application  of  the  general  principle  clear  and  will 
prevent  any  misunderstanding  which  might  occasionally  result 
from  the  necessarily  condensed  form  in  which  the  etymologies 
are  presented. 

For  words  descended  from  Anglo-Saxon  the  Middle  English 
form  comes  first,  including  such  Middle  English  dialect  forms 
as  are  of  value  for  the  history  of  the  word,  or  sometimes  that 
of  a  related  English  word  or  words  to  which  reference  is  made. 
(But  the  Middle  English  form  is  som  ouiitlt  d  when  obvi¬ 

ous  or  when,  the  English  word  being  of  little  importance,  the 
etymology  is  reduced  to  the  briefest  possible  form.)  This  is  fol¬ 
lowed  by  the  earlier  or  Anglo-Saxon  wor  I,  usually  riven  in  the 
West  Saxon  form.  If  the  word  is  native  one  a>  o  not  taken 
into  Anglo-Saxon  from  some  other  lax  gu age,  he  r  all;  recorded 
history  stops  here,  and  no  attempt  is  made  to  T.  either  supposed 
roots  or  even  conjectural  forms  of  s  *m‘  derivational 

processes.  But  the  lack  of  recorded  history  largely  supplied 


by  adding  cognates,  or  closely  allied  derivatives  from  the  same 
ultimate  source,  in  the  various  Indo-European  languages,  and  by 
the  addition  of  cross  references  to  allied  words  in  English,  which 
often  have  a  remarkable  history.  Instances  may  be  seen  under 
common  words  of  native  origin,  as  the  numerals  one ,  two,  three, 
etc.,  familiar  words  like  father,  mother,  brother,  daughter,  and 
many  others.  The  final  and  fullest  etymological  statement  for 
all  words,  whether  from  Anglo-Saxon  or  not,  is  regularly  given 
under  the  most  familiar  word,  which  is  usually,  but  not  always,  a 
native  word  ;  paternal,  for  instance,  sends  to  father  for  the  final 
etymology. 

If  the  word,  though  found  in  Anglo-Saxon,  is  not  native,  then 
its  immediate  source  if  known  is  added;  and  when  the  word  has 
been  traced  as  far  as  possible  (for  example,  to  Latin),  cognates 
and  cross  references  are  added,  as  above,  if  there  is  occasion. 
For  words  from  Old  Scandinavian  (Old  Danish)  the  source  is 
given  as  Scandinavian,  and  the  (old)  Icelandic  form  as  the  best 
representative  of  the  early  Scandinavian  dialect  concerned  is 
given,  with  the  addition  usually  of  the  Danish  and  Swedish  forms, 
and  if  the  word  is  sufficiently  important  more  is  added,  as  before 
(cf.  law). 

Of  words  of  foreign  origin  which  did  not  pass  through  Anglo- 
Saxon,  the  most  important  to  mention  here  are  those  which  can 
be  traced  back  to  Latin.  In  many  cases  a  French  foiun,  espe¬ 
cially  often  an  Old  French  form,  is  the  intermediary,  and  it  is 
not  infrequently  impossible  to  be  quite  certain  whether  the  im¬ 
mediate  source  was  French  (Old  French)  or  Latiix.  This  diffi¬ 
culty  is  often  met  by  giving  the  Latin  word  as  the  source  and 
adding  at  the  end  of  the  etymology  the  French  form  with  the  abbre¬ 
viation  “cf.”  preceded  by  a  coloix.  This  indicates  that  the  French 
word  may  really  have  been  the  immediate  soui’ce  or  that  the 
French  word  and  the  Latin  woi'd  may  both  have  been  concerned 
iix  the  introduction  of  the  English  one.  In  some  cases  the  Fi-ench 
word  is  not  directly  from  Latin,  but  came  into  French  thi-ough 
Provencal  or  Italian  or  Spanish;  or,  again,  the  French  woi’d  may 
be  of  Germanic  (Teutonic)  origin.  This  must  of  course  be  recog¬ 
nized  in  giving  the  history  of  the  word.  In  all  these  cases  there 
was  often  occasion  for  such  cross  references  as  are  mentioned 
above.  It  should  be  added  that  the  historical  plan  here  outlined 
is  one  which  in  a  lai’ge  number  of  cases  cannot  be  followed  com¬ 
pletely,  as  the  history  of  many  words  is  not  fully  ascei-tained. 

To  give  only  old  forms,  as  Old  High  German  or  Old  French, 
when  the  word  still  exists,  perhaps  in  a  more  or  less  altered  form, 
in  modein  German  or  modern  French,  would  often  result  in 
concealing  an  interesting  fact  from  users  of  the  Dictionary,  who 
may  be  well  acquainted  with  the  modern  language  but  cannot  be 
expected  to  have  a  knowledge  of  its  medieval  forms.  Accoi’d- 
ingly,  except  for  some  less  important  words,  the  modern  form, 
if  it  exists,  has  been  added  for  these  commonly  known  languages 
immediately  after  or  immediately  before  the  old  form.  Also, 
when  tlie  Old  French  woi’d  is  the  same  as  the  modern  French 
one  and  it  is  clear  that  the  English  word  is  really  from  the 
old  language,  the  word  is  called  simply  “F.,”  the  abbreviation 
“OF.  &  F.”  being  used  when  necessary  for  clearness. 

In  general  a  comma  [,]  before  the  abbreviation  for  a  language 
signifies  derivation  of  what  precedes  from  what  follows,  the 
arrangement  being  based  on  the  history  of  the  words.  It  is  be¬ 
lieved  that  any  misunderstanding  has  been  sufficiently  guarded 
against ;  but  it  is  well  to  say  that  this  general  rule  does  not  neces¬ 
sarily  apply  to  words  which  are  compared  as  possibly  or  certainly 
related  to  the  word  under  discussion,  the  comparison  being  indi¬ 
cated  by  the  abbreviation  “  cf.” 

The  abbreviation  “OE.”  for  Old  English  has  beeix  given  up 
altogether  as  too  ambiguous,  the  term  Old  English  being  xised  by 
many  scholars  to  signify  what  is  also  called,  as  in  this  book, 
Anglo-Saxon.  Instead  of  “  OE.”  is  now  used  “  ME.”  (Middle 
English).  The  abbreviations  “  OLG.”  and  “  OD.”  (Old  Low 
Gei'man  and  Old  Dutch)  apply  to  the  period  precedixxg  that 
covered  by  dictionaries  of  Low  Gei’man  and  Dutch  of  modern 
times.  They  mean  essentially  the  same  as  Middle  Low  German 
and  Middle  Dutch  used  by  many-  It  is  believed  that  the  terms 
chosen  will  be  more  intelligible  to  most  users  of  the  Dictionary. 

In  the  spelling  or  transliteration  of  foi’eign  words  in  the  ety¬ 
mologies,  but  few  changes  have  been  made  from  the  edition  of 
1890.  The  system  followed  is  essentially  that  of  Skeat  (as  set 
forth  in  the  “  Brief  Notes  ”  prefixed  to  his  larger  Etymological 
Dictionary).  The  only  important  variations  are  those  which 
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follow.  In  Sanskrit  words,  c  is  used  instead  of  ch;  ch  instead 
of  chh;  and  r,  t,  d,  th,  dh,  n,  instead  of  r i,  t,  d,  t h,  dh,  n.  Instead  of 
m,  the  sign  m  has  probably  been  used  once  or  tw'ice.  In  Gothic 
words,  q  is  used  instead  of  kw;  p  instead  of  th;  and  the  short 
ai  and  au  are  written  at,  au.  In  Arabic  words,  the  fourteenth 
letter  of  the  alphabet  is  rendered  by  f  instead  of  s.  The  Rus¬ 
sian  letters  represented  in  Skeat’s  list  by  iti,  ie,  iu,  ia,  e  (the 
sign  of  palatalization)  are  written  y ,  ye ,  yu,  ya,  ’  (apostrophe)  ; 
the  silent  letter  expressed  in  Skeat’s  list  by  an  apostrophe  is 
omitted.  No  attempt  has  been  made  to  discriminate  systemati¬ 
cally  the  Anglo-Saxon,  or  Old  English,  letters  6  .and  p  (see  edh, 
and  thorn ,  n.,  4,  in  the  Vocabulary).  Long  vowels  are  marked 
throughout  with  the  macron  (as  d,  e,  etc.)  in  the  languages  where 
it  is  usual  to  mark  long  vowels  as  such. 

General  charge  of  the  revision  of  the  etymologies  was  given 
to  Professor  Sheldon.  He  soon  found,  however,  that  he  needed 
assistance  in  making  the  vast  amount  of  research  required  for 
the  new  words  and  for  many  old  ones,  and  to  this  end  the  col¬ 
laboration  of  Professor  Wiener  was  secured.  His  field  of  work 
eventually  covered  all  new  terms  not  strictly  literary,  comprising 
scientific  terms  in  zoology,  botany,  etc.,  and  popular  and  foreign 
designations  of  plants,  animals,  manufactures,  inventions,  etc., 
together  with  similar  terms  in  the  latter  half  of  the  International 
of  1890  that  had  been  treated  inadequately  or  not  at  all.  His 
method  was  to  pursue  all  words  to  their  original  sources,  with  a 
thoroughness  which,  especially  in  the  case  of  scientific  terms, 
makes  this-feature  of  the  revision  a  notable  one.  Professor  Wie¬ 
ner’s  plan  has  been  to  keep  in  view  the  general  history  of  each 
science  ;  to  locate  a  given  word  as  to  the  time  and  the  particular 
work  where  it  first  appeared  ;  and  to  scrutinize  the  evidence  as  to 
its  derivation.  When  the  explanation  given  by  the  proposer  of 
the  word  has  been  found,  it  sometimes  appears  that  he  has  made 
a  new  use  of  an  older  word,  which  can  he  traced  ;  sometimes  the 
proposer  has  given  no  etymology,  but  a  knowledge  of  his  usual 
methods  gives  the  clew.  Thus,  instead  of  a  modern  Latin  desig¬ 
nation  from  a  native  name  in  some  unfamiliar  language,  a  form 
might  be  taken  from  Greek  which  resembled  the  other  name  or 
was  even  identical  with  it,  as  was  done  by  Linnaeus  in  continuing 
to  use  .Thea  but  explaining  it  as  from  Greek.  As  further  illus¬ 
trations  may  be  instanced  diabase ,  inelam ,  and  melamine.  Some 
words  generally  supposed  to  be  of  native  American  origin  there 
appeared  to  be  reason  to  believe  were  borrowed  by  aboriginal 
American  languages  from  Europeans  ;  canoe,  maguey ,  peccary, 
pulque,  are  perhaps  the  most  noteworthy  cases  of  the  sort.  So 
too  words  which  are,  or  are  commonly  thought  to  be,  from  vari¬ 
ous  African  sources  are  here,  it  is  believed,  for  the  first  time 
definitely  localized  or  better  explained  (see  tsetse,  widow  bird, 
zebra).  In  the  case  of  inventions  a  similar  process  has  involved 
much  scrutiny  of  Patent  Office  records,  scientific  magazines,  etc. 
To  Professor  Wiener  have  also  been  referred  a  large  number  of 
the  etymologies  of  dialect  and  obsolete  words  in  the  last  fourth 
of  the  Dictionary,  especially  from  old  texts,  as  well  as  from  Nares, 
Halliwell,  Davies,  etc.  His  original  research  has  extended  into 
the  Slavic  and  various  Oriental  languages,  and  has  gathered  much 
new  material  from  Polynesian,  Australian,  African,  and  North 
and  South  American  sources.  Of  the  slips  given  out  for  etymo¬ 
logical  treatment,  about  one  third  have  been  dealt  with  by  him. 

Space  forbids  the  enumeration  of  the  many  works  of  etymo¬ 
logical  research  which  the  editors  have  consulted,  but  it  must  be 
said  that  the  Oxford  English  Dictionary  has  been  constantly  at 
hand,  and  its  abundant  dated  citations  have  been  used,  together 
with  similar  material  drawn  from  various  sources,  in  a  fresh 
examination  of  the  etymologies.  Much  time  was  necessarily 
devoted  to  looking  up  words  in  their  context  in  the  works  from 
which  single  words  or  passages  were  taken,  and  in  comparing 
with  the  originals  in  the  case  of  translations.  It  was  intended 
to  admit  in  the  etymologies  no  positive  statement  depending  on 
an  unverified  quotation  or  on  an  unverified  word  form  in  any 
language.  Whenever  the  etymology  here  given  is  entirely  due  to 
the  Oxford  Dictionary  credit  is  expressly  given.  In  many  cases, 
however,  a  disagreement  of  more  or  less  consequence  has  pre¬ 
vented  acknowledgment  under  the  word  itself,  and  in  such  cases 
the  reviser’s  judgment  was  very  likely  more  than  once  in  fault. 
Study  of  the  available  evidence  has  often  led  to  somewhat  differ¬ 
ent  results  from  those  given  in  that  work.  Among  the  words  in 
common  use,  to  mention  no  others,  which  furnish  examples  of 
this  are  excise,  fay  (a  fairy),  the  name  of  the  letter  h,  jewel,  let¬ 


tuce,  palmistry,  parable,  pilgrim,  point-blank,  quash  (to  crush), 
render,  reprieve,  resort ;  here,  too,  may  be  mentioned  the  sug¬ 
gestion  on  the  phrase  mad  as  a  hatter  (see  the  note  under 
hatter) ;  and  among  words  not  yet  reached  by  the  Oxford  Dic¬ 
tionary  attention  may  be  called  to  purse,  subdue,  surprise,  sur¬ 
render,  taunt,  v.,  tender,  v.  &  n.,  upher,  varnish,  very. 

The  general  one-volume  dictionary  appeals  to  a  public  universal 
in  its  interests,  and  the  vocabulary  of  such  a  book  must  therefore 
„  ,  ,  be  equally  universal  in  its  scope.  The  selection 

oca  u  ary.  q£  £ermg  for  SUch  a  vocabulary  is  one  of 
the  most  difficult  and  laborious  tasks  involved  in  lexicography. 
The  number  available  is  always  far  in  excess  of,  and  for  a  one- 
volume  dictionary  many  times,  the  number  possible  to  be  given. 
The  reviser  in  making  his  selection  is  guided,  broadly  speak¬ 
ing,  by  utility;  that  is,  he  aims  to  include  the  terms  most  likely 
to  be  looked  for  by  the  consulter  of  the  dictionary.  This 
general  basis  of  inclusion  or  exclusion  as  applied  to  different 
branches  of  the  vocabulary  calls  for  the  consideration  of  different 
facts.  The  terms  in  the  vocabulary  of  the  general  dictionary  are 
broadly  divisible,  as  already  noted,  into  literary,  colloquial,  tech¬ 
nical,  dialectal,  scientific,  and  foreign.  In  the  New  International 
literary  terms  have  been  included  except  where  there  existed 
some  evident  reason  for  omission.  The  most  important  reason 
for  omission  is  the  fact  of  being  obsolete.  Modern  literary 
terms  that  are  normal  in  their  formation  and  ndt  evidently  nonce 
words  have  been  presumed  to  be  worth  inclusion  ;  obsolete  terms 
have  in  general  been  included  when  they  occur  in  the  works  of 
the  more  important  authors  (especially  those  studied  in  the 
schools,  colleges,  and  universities)  or  when  they  have  a  special 
value  in  some  particular  branch  of  learning.  Nonce  words  have, 
as  a  rule,  been  included  when  found  in  the  more  important  authors 
such  as  Shakespeare,  Milton’s  poetical  works,  Tennyson,  etc. 

Next  to  literary  words,  colloquial  words  have  been  most  freely 
admitted.  These  consist  of  words  used  in  ordinary  conversation, 
and  in  many  instances  ultimately  become  a  part  of  the  literary 
language.  They  have,  therefore,  been  included  in  the  Dictionary 
with  some  degree  of  liberality. 

Foreign  terms  have  been  admitted  only  upon  evidence  of  their 
having  more  than  occasional  use  in  literature  or  upon  evidence 
of  their  being  in  common  colloquial  use. 

Dialectal  terms  are  included  chiefly  because  they  are  found 
in  current  literature  or  because  of  some  fact  (such  as  etymologi¬ 
cal  interest,  very  common  usage  in  speech,  local  usage  for  the 
names  of  animals,  plants,  customs,  etc.)  giving  them  some  un¬ 
common  interest. 

Slang  terms  have  been  in  general  omitted,  except  where  they 
either  have  had  considerable  literary  usage  or  have  acquired  some 
special  interest  of  meaning,  origin,  etc.,  that  is  likely  to  make 
them  a  subject  of  inquiry. 

Scientific  and  technical  terms  have,  in  general,  been  included 
when  they  have  become  more  or  less  frequent  in  general  litera¬ 
ture  or  in  scientific  literature  of  popular  or  semipopular  interest, 
when  they  have  some  special  human  interest  (economic,  commer¬ 
cial,  hygienic,  or  the  like),  or  when  they  are  of  considerable  im¬ 
portance  in  the  general  literature  of  the  subject  to  which  they 
|  belong. 

These  are  but  a  few  broad  rules  involved  in  the  principles  of 
;  selection  that  have  been  kept  before  the  revisers  throughout  their 
j  work.  In  their  application  thousands  of  words  have  necessa¬ 
rily  been  omitted,  some  of  which  will  doubtless  be  missed  by  an 
occasional  consulter  ;  but,  as  a  whole,  the  vocabulary  of  the  New 
International  is  a  more  complete  reflection  of  the  multiform 
human  ideas  embodied  in  words  than  has  ever  before  been  in- 
|  eluded  in  a  dictionary. 

The  total  number  of  illustrations  is  upwards  of  6,000.  Of 
these,  nearly  one  half  are  new.  While  many  illustrations  have 

Illustrations.  bf!!  retai,ned  /rom  the  old  International,  each 
of  these  has  been  carefully  verified.  Those 
retained  are,  for  the  most  part,  illustrations  of  animals,  plants, 
and  of  other  subjects  which  from  their  nature  are  not  subject  to 
change.  The  purpose  has  been  in  every  instance  to  furnish  illus¬ 
trations  that  will  tell  a  story  or  explain  some  feature  more  clearly 
or  more  concisely  than  could  be  done  by  words.  Special  attention 
has  been  given  to  illustrations  of  machinery,  scientific  instruments, 
and  the  like,  in  recognition  of  the  great  advance  that  has  been 
made  in  these  subjects.  Most  of  the  work  in  the  preparation  of 
the  illustrations  has  been  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  A.  D.  Sheffield, 
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and  the  book  owes  much  to  his  nice  artistic  sense.  The  thanks 
of  the  publishers  and  editors  are  due  to  many  for  assistance  in 
preparing  the  illustrations,  for  criticism  of  drawings,  etc.  Es¬ 
pecial  acknowledgment  should  be  made  to  Dr.  N.  L.  Britton 
and  Hon.  Addison  Brown  for  permission  to  use  the  Illus¬ 
trated  Flora  of  the  Northern  States  and  Canada  ”  in  preparing 
the  drawings  for  the  illustrations  (often  reduced  in  size)  given 
under  the  entries  Acliantum,  alder,  barberry ,  Bidens ,  black¬ 
berry,  buttercup ,  Carex,  catnip,  doy  rose,  Dryopteris,  Dutch¬ 
man  s-breeches,  elm,  Equisetum,  erose,  flax,  greenbrier,  haw¬ 
thorn,  hazel,  Hepatica,  Isoetes ,  Jejfersonia,  Lobelia ,  lupine, 
mallow,  millet,  mountain  laurel ,  Paulownia ,  Pentstemon,  Phy- 
salts,  pickerel  weed,  Pipsissewa,  plantain,  Sagittaria,  sea  oat, 
sheep  laurel,  silver  maple.  Spiraea,  sugar  maple,  thyme,  umbel, 
Utricularia,  and  willow. 


Alphabetical  Order 
of  Phrases. 


In  the  general  plan  of  the  book  the  aim  has  been  to  put  each 
title  into  its  strictly  alphabetical  place  in  the  vocabulary. 

Phrases  other  than  two-noun  phrases 
have  been  entered  under  the  first 
main  word  —  usually  an  adjective, 
or  a  verb.  The  two-noun  phrases  (many  of  which,  as  Aaron's 
rod,  abbey  laird,  acacia  plum,  are  often  hyphened),  are  placed 
in  alphabetic  order  in  the  vocabulary,  as  if  they  were  single 
words.  Each  phrase,  therefore,  will  be  found  in  its  alpha¬ 
betical  place,  and  with  the  definition  accompanying  it,  except 
when  a  cross  reference  is  given  to  some  systematic  definition 
under  which  the  phrase  is  defined.  To  the  rule  of  strict  alpha¬ 
betization,  the  only  exception  of  note  is  the  case  of  the  com¬ 
paratively  few  phrases  in  which  the  first  main  word  is  a  verb 
that  is  variable,  as  :  “  to  bear  or  carry  away  the  bell,”  in  which 
the  entry  is  made  under  the  noun,  in  this  instance  bell. 

The  office  editorial  staff  has  been  so  organized  as  to  include 
men  specially  trained  in  the  leading  branches  both  of  literature 

and  of  science.  Though  most  of  the 
definitions  in  the  special  departments 
were  originally  framed  in  the  office, 
all  definitions  in  each  department  have 
of  the  department  either  in  copy  or 
departments  who  were  not  members 


The  Editorial  Force, 
including  Special 
Editors. 

been  revised  by  the  head 
proof.  Those  editors  of 


of  the  office  staff  have  been,  with  a  very  few  exceptions  (such 
as  Professor  Logeman  of  South  Africa),  in  close  working  con¬ 
nection  with  the  office. 

The  subjects  which  have  been  systematically  referred  to  spe¬ 
cialists  for  revision,  with  the  names  of  the  specialists,  are  as 
follows  : 

Agriculture.  Alfred  Charles  True,  Ph.  D.,  Director  of  Office 
of  Experiment  Stations,  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture. 

Anthropology ,  including,  besides  Ethnology  proper,  names  of 
Languages  and  Tables  of  Languages,  Archaeology,  etc.  Hartley 
Burr  Alexander,  Ph.  D.,  now  Professor  of  Philosophy  in  the 
University  of  Nebraska. 

Architecture,  Arts,  Fine  Arts,  Heraldry.  Mr.  Russell  Stur¬ 
gis,  editor  of  the  “  Dictionary  of  Architecture.”  After  the  death 
of  Mr.  Sturgis,  in  1909,  the  work  on  the  last  few  letters  of  the 
alphabet  was  done  by  his  sons  D.  N.  B.  Sturgis  and  Edward  B. 
Sturgis,  who  had  been  his  assistants  throughout  the  whole  of  the 


work. 

Astronomy.  David  Todd,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Astronomy 
and  Navigation,  and  Director  of  the  Observatory,  Amherst  Col¬ 
lege.  During  Professor  Todd’s  absence,  Professor  John  Edwin 
Ostrander,  A.  M.,  Professor  of  Mathematics  and  Civil  Engineer¬ 
ing,  [Massachusetts  Agricultural  College. 

Bacteriology.  Lewis  Ralph  Jones,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Bot¬ 
any.  University  of  Vermont. 

Biology.  See  Bacteriology,  Botany,  Zoology. 

Botany,  Horticulture,  and  Forestry.  Charles  Louis  Pollard, 
now  Curator-in-chief  of  the  Staten  Island  Association  of  Arts 
and  Sciences.  See  Zoology. 

Chemistry.  Austin  M.  Patterson,  Ph.  D.,  Editor  of  “  Chemi¬ 
cal  Abstracts  ”  of  the  American  Chemical  Society. 

Civil  Engineering.  See  Mechanics. 

Ecclesiastical  terms.  Samuel  Macauley  Jackson,  D.  D.,  edi¬ 
tor  of  “The  New  Schaff-Herzog  Encyclopedia  of  Religious 
Knowledge.” 

Economics.  Arthur  Twining  Hadley,  President  of  Yale  Uni¬ 


versity. 

Electricity.  Frederick  Bedell,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Applied 


Electricity,  Cornell  University.  Professor  Bedell  also  supplied 
the  material  for  the  Table  of  Units. 

Ethnology.  See  Anthropology. 

Etymology.  E.  S.  Sheldon,  Professor  of  Romance  Philology, 
and  Leo  Wiener,  Assistant  Professor  of  Slavic  Languages  and 
Literature,  both  of  Harvard  University. 

Fine  Arts.  See  Architecture. 

Foreign  phrases.  Frederic  Wilkinson  Kilbourne,  Ph.  D. 

Forestry.  See  Botany. 

Geology.  Rollin  D.  Salisbury,  LL.  D.,  Professor  of  Geo¬ 
graphic  Geology,  Chicago  University. 

Golf.  Walter  J.  Travis. 

Grammar  and  Prosody.  Alfred  Dwight  Sheffield,  A.  M. 

Heraldry.  See  Architecture. 

Horticulture.  See  Botany. 

Japanese  words.  K.  Asakawa,  Ph.  D.,  Instructor  in  History 
of  Japanese  Civilization,  Yale  University. 

Law.  F.  Sturges  Allen,  LL.  B.,  the  general  editor. 

Mathematics.  William  Benjamin  Smith,  LL.  D.,  Professor 
of  Philosophy,  Tulane  University,  New  Orleans  (formerly  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  Mathematics,  Tulane  University).  Professor  George 
Daniel  Olds,  of  Amherst  College,  prepared  the  definitions  of 
terms  in  the  letters  “  A  ”  and  “  B.”  For  a  few  letters  towards 
the  end  of  the  alphabet  Professor  Albert  Bledsoe  Dinwiddie, 
Ph.  D.,  of  Tulane  University,  read  the  proof  during  Professor 
Smith’s  absence  from  the  country. 

Mechanical  and  Civil  Engineering ,  Mechanic  Arts  and 
Trades.  Henry  Fan’ington,  M.  Sc.,  B.  Eng. 

Medicine.  Alfred  O.  Lee,  M.  D.,  Berlin  University,  now  In¬ 
structor  in  Modern  Languages,  University  of  Michigan. 

Mendelian  Law  and  allied  terms.  William  Bateson,  M.  A., 
F.  R.  S.,  Professor  of  Biology,  Cambridge,  England. 

Metallurgy  and  Mining.  Rossiter  Worthington  Raymond, 
Ph.  D.,  Secretary  of  the  American  Institute  of  Mining  Engineers. 

Metaphysics.  See  Philosophy. 

Meteorology.  Cleveland  Abbe,  LL.  D.,  editor  of  the  “Monthly 
Weather  Review.” 

Military  terms.  Colonel  Charles  H.  Clark,  Lt.-Col.  Ormond 
M.  Lissak  (formerly  Professor  of  Ordnance  and  Science  of 
Gunnery,  West  Point  Military  Academy),  and  Major  Edward 
P.  O'Hern,  Professor  of  Ordnance  and  of  the  Science  of  Gun¬ 
nery,  West  Point  Military  Academy.  Most  of  the  definitions 
were  tentatively  prepared  by  Mr.  Griffith. 

Mineralogy.  Edward  Salisbury  Dana, Ph.D.,Professorof  Phys* 
ics,  and  Curator  of  the  Mineralogical  Collection,  Yale  University. 

Music.  Edward  Dickinson,  A.  M.,  Professor  of  the  History 
and  Criticism  of  Music,  Oberlin  College,  Oberlin,  Ohio.  The 
definitions  were  tentatively  prepared  by  Mr.  Sheffield. 

Mythology.  See  Anthropology,  above. 

Nautical  and  Naval  terms.  Lieutenant  Commanders  T.  P. 
Magruder,  R.  C.  Moody,  L.  M.  Nulton,  and  Edwin  T.  Pollock, 
all  of  the  Naval  Academy  at  Annapolis,  Maryland,  succeeding 
each  other  as  editors  in  the  order  named.  The  definitions  were 
tentatively  prepared  by  Mr.  Griffith. 

Obsolete  and  Dialect  Words.  Percy  Waldron  Long,  Ph.  D. 

Petrography.  Louis  Valentine  Pirsson,  A.  M.,  Professor  of 
Physical  Geology,  Yale  University. 

Philippine  terms.  Everett  E.  Thompson,  A.  M.,  for  three 
and  a  half  years  a  Civil  Service  Examiner  in  Manila. 

Philology.  Edward  S.  Sheldon,  Professor  of  Romance  Phi¬ 
lology,  Harvard  University. 

Philosophy.  William  Torrey  Harris,  LL.  D.,  Editor  in  Chief. 
The  terms  in  the  Philosophical  branches  of  learning  —  including 
Metaphysics,  Logic,  Psychology,  Ethics,  and  ^Esthetics  —  were 
originally  defined  or  edited  by  Hartley  B.  Alexander,  Ph.  D., 
now  Professor  of  Philosophy  in  the  University  of  Nebraska. 
Such  of  the  definitions  as  were  essentially  modified  by  the  Edi¬ 
tor  in  Chief  are  signed  by  his  name  in  the  Dictionary. 

Phonetics.  Paul  Worthington  Carhart. 

Physics.  Edward  Leamington  Nichols,  LL.  D.,  Professor  of 
Physics,  Cornell  University. 

Proper  Names  in  Fiction,  History,  etc.  Frederick  Wilkin¬ 
son  Kilbourne,  Ph.  D. 

Roman  Catholic  Theology  and  History.  Rev.  William 
Turner,  S.  T  D.,  D.  D.,  Professor  of  the  History  of  Philoso¬ 
phy,  Catholic  University  of  America,  Washington,  D.  C. ;  author 
of  “  History  of  Philosophy.” 
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Semitics.  Morris  Jastrow,  Jr.,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Semitic 
Languages,  University  of  Pennsylvania. 

South  African  terms.  W.  S.  Logeman,  Professor  of  Modern 
Languages  in  South  African  College,  Cape  Town,  South  Africa. 

Synonyms.  John  L.  Lowes,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  English, 
Washington  University,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  under  the  advisory  su¬ 
pervision  of  George  Lyman  Kittredge,  LL.  D.,  Litt.  D.,  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  English,  Harvard  University.  Professor  Kittredge  has 
also  given  many  valuable  criticisms  and  suggestions  respecting 
other  parts  of  the  work. 

Veterinary  terms.  John  Robbins  Mohler,  V.  M.  D.,  Chief  of 
the  Division  of  Pathology,  United  States  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture. 

Zoology.  Willard  Gibbs  Van  Name,  Ph.  D.  Dr.  Van  Name’s 
department  has  included  the  various  branches  of  Biology,  with 
the  exception  of  Botany.  He  has  also  edited  the  terms  in  Com¬ 
parative  and  Human  Anatomy ,  Embryology ,  Histology,  Pale¬ 
ontology  (of  animals),  Zoogeography,  and  many  minor  subjects. 
In  preparing  the  definitions  of  many  general  terms  in  biology 
involving  ideas  common  to  both  Botany  and  Zoology,  Mr.  Pol¬ 
lard  has  collaborated  with  Dr.  Van  Name.  For  the  latter  half 
of  the  book  he  was  assisted  on  the  terms  relating  to  birds,  mam¬ 
mals,  and  zoogeography  by  Mr.  Wilfred  H.  Osgood,  now  Assist¬ 
ant  Curator  of  Mammalogy  and  Ornithology  in  the  Field  Museum 
of  Natural  History,  Chicago,  Ill.  ;  and  on  the  general  zoological 
and  biological  terms  by  Professor  W.  P.  Hay,  the  head  of  the 
Biological  Department  of  the  Public  Schools  of  the  City  of 
Washington,  D.  C. 

There  have  also  been  connected  with  the  work  in  a  less 
formal  way  C.  O.  Sylvester  Mawson,  M.  A.,  for  many  years  a 
resident  of  India,  who  has  furnished  much  information  regarding 
East  Indian  words,  and  F.  N.  Robinson,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of 
English  at  Harvard  University,  who  has  answered  a  large  num¬ 
ber  of  questions  respecting  Gaelic  words. 

For  the  work  of  general  revision,  the  office  force  has  been 
made  up  as  follow's  : 

F.  Sturges  Allen,  General  Editor. 

Revising  Editors  : 

Hartley  Burr  Alexander,  Ph.  D.,  now  Professor  of  Philos¬ 
ophy,  University  of  Nebraska. 

Edward  Lathrop  Engle,  one  of  the  editors  of  the  New  In¬ 
ternational  Encyclopaedia. 

Harold  Russell  Griffith. 

Lucius  Hudson  Holt,  Ph.  D.,  formerly  Instructor  in  Eng¬ 
lish,  Yale  University. 

John  R.  Howard. 

Frederick  Wilkinson  Kilbourne,  Ph.  D. 

Percy  Waldron  Long,  Ph.  D.,  formerly  Lecturer  on  Eng¬ 
lish,  Bryn  Mawr  College. 

Alfred  Dwight  Sheffield,  A.  M.,  formerly  Professor  of  Eng¬ 
lish,  University  School,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

F.  Horace  Teall  (as  proof  reader  and  editor). 


Washington,  D.  C.,  July  1,  1909. 


Everett  E.  Thompson,  A.  M. 

K.  N.  Washburn  Jr. 

Among  other  workers  in  the  office  have  been  Frank  D. 
Stickney  (formerly  proof  reader  at  the  Riverside  Press), 
Miss  Annie  L.  Bailey,  Miss  Clara  S.  Hawes,  Mrs.  Horace  E. 
Morrow. 

Mention  should  also  be  made  of  the  proof  readers  at  the 
Riverside  Press,  and  especially  of  Mr.  George  T.  Elliot,  the  head 
reader  on  the  work,  not  only  for  their  technical  skill  but  also 
for  many  valuable  suggestions  of  a  general  character. 

It  is  not  practicable  to  give  to  the  members  of  the  staff  the 
individual  recognition  they  have  merited  for  their  loyalty  and 
efficiency.  But  mention  should  be  made  of  the  especial  service 
of  Mr.  Allen,  the  general  editor. '  Equipped  by  a  university  and 
legal  training,  by  experience  on  the  editorial  staff  of  the  Inter¬ 
national,  as  head  of  the  office  staff  that  prepared  its  Supplement, 
and  as  editor  of  Webster’s  Collegiate  Dictionary, — he  has 
brought  to  the  making  of  the  New  International  a  mastery  of 
the  principles  and  details  of  lexicography,  a  trained  instinct 
serviceable  alike  in  dealing  with  definitions  and  with  men,  an 
unstinted  industry,  and  an  entire  devotion. 

The  editorial  force  has  been  fortunate  in  having  as  its  business 
head  Mr.  A.  G.  Baker,  who,  besides  exercising  a  general  business 
supervision  of  the  office,  has  acted  as  the  representative  of  the 
publishers  in  the  decision  of  matters  involving  questions  of  policy. 
He  has  also  given  the  whole  book  as  it  progressed  an  under¬ 
standing  and  critical  examination  that  has  contributed  largely  to 
its  symmetry,  accuracy,  and  effectiveness.  For  this  he  was  emi¬ 
nently  fitted  by  his  experience  in  connection  with  the  making  of 
the  revision  of  1890  and  the  supplement  of  1900,  as  well  as  by 
his  broad  intellectual  interests,  which  have  given  him  an  unusual 
grasp  of  the  conditions  and  needs  of  such  work  from  the  editorial 
standpoint  and  a  sympathy  with  the  ideals  of  the  revisers. 

In  addition  to  the  office  staff  and  special  editors  already 
mentioned,  the  book  owes  much  to  many  correspondents  scat- 

Other  Assistants.  tered  throughout  the  English-speaking 
world,  who  have  from  time  to  time  sent 
to  the  publishers  criticisms  of  the  old  International  or  sugges¬ 
tions  of  new  words  and  meanings.  Of  especial  importance 
have  been  the  contributions  of  Professor  J.  M.  Hart  of  Cornell 
University,  who  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  editors  a  large 
accumulation  of  notes  and  of  citations,  chiefly  from  the  earlier 
English  authors.  Much  material  also  has  been  received  from 
J.  H.  Maiden.  Government  Botanist  of  New  South  Wales,  Aus¬ 
tralia  ;  Dr.  R.  K.  Buehvle,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Lancaster, 
Pa. ;  F.  F.  Crevecoeur,  Onaga,  Kansas ;  C.  W.  Ernst,  Boston, 
Mass. ;  C.  W.  Lewis,  Brockton,  Mass.,  and  many  others.  Thou¬ 
sands  of  persons,  also,  have  answered  questions  sent  to  them  by 
the  editors  respecting  particular  subjects  with  which  they  were 
especially  familiar.  For  all  of  this  information,  which  has 
materially  enriched  the  book  and  enhanced  its  accuracy,  the 
grateful  thanks  of  its  makers  are  given. 


W.  T.  HARRIS.- 


The  publication  of  the  returns  oi  the  decennial  censuses  taken  in  1910  and  1911  by  the  leading  nations  of  the  world  has 
made  available  a  great  amount  of  statistical  material  that  is  now  incorporated  in  the  “  Pronouncing  Gazetteer.”  In  addition  to 
this,  numerous  changes  and  additions  of  a  minor  nature  have  been  made  throughout  the  book. 

G.  &  C.  MERRIAM  COMPANY. 

Springfield,  Mass.,  January  1,  1913. 


LIST  OF  AUTHORS  QUOTED 

AS  AUTHORITY  FOR,  OR  IN  ILLUSTRATION  OF,  THE  FORMS  AND  USES  OF 

WORDS  GIVEN  IN  THIS  DICTIONARY. 


23P*  The  books  of  the  Bible,  periodicals,  and  some  works  of  anonymous  or  doubtful  authorship,  are  cited  by  name  only. 


Quoted  in 

Diet  as  Names  in  full.  Date*. 

Abp.  Abbot  .  .  Abbot,  Abp.  George  (English  divine)  1562-1633 
Abbott  .  .  .  Abbott,  Beni.  Vaughan.  [ Law  Diet.)  1830-1890 
Evelyn  Abbott  .  Abbott,  Evelyn  (Eng.  classical  writer )  1843-1901 
F.  F.  Abbott  .  Abbott,  Frank  Frost  (Am.  classical 

scholar) .  1860- 

L.  Abbott .  .  .  Abbott,  L.yman  (Am.  clergyman)  .  .  1835- 
Abney  ....  Abney.  Sir  Wm.  de  Wiveleslie  (Eng. 

lich  writer  on  photog.) .  1843- 

A.  C.  ....  Appeal  Cases. 

Academy.  .  .  The  Academy  (Eng.  mag.  of  lit, 
science,  and  art,  estab.  i860). 

Adair  ....  Adair,  Janies  (Indian  trader).  [Hist, 
of  Am.  Indians,  1775.] 

John  Adams's  Di¬ 
ary  [Feb.,  1763]  Adams,  John  (Pres.  U.  S.)  .  .  .  •  1735-1826 

J.  Q.  Adams  .  Adams,  John  Quincy  (Pres.  U.  S  )  .  1707-184.8 

Addison  .  .  .  Addison,  Joseph  (Eng.  essayist)  .  1672-1719 

W.  F.  Adtnty  .  Adeney,  Walter  Frederick  (Eng  Bib- 
lical  scholar) 

Adventurer 
j£.,  A5n.  . 

Ainsworth 


(English  journal,  1752-1754). 
.Eneid  ( Vergil). 


1660-1743 


Ainsworth,  Robert  (Eng  lexicog.) 

W.  H  Ainsworth  Ainsworth,  Wm.  Harrison  (Eng. 

novelist) .  1805-1882 


Akenside  .  .  .  Akenside,  Mark  (Eng.  poet) 
Albany  Evening 


1721-1770 


Journal.  .  .  (estab.  1830  by  T.  Weed). 

Alb.  Eng  .  .  .  Albion’s  England  (epic  poem  on  Eng. 

history,  by  Wm.  Warner,  1586.) 

Alcock,  Charles  William  (Eng  sport¬ 
ing  editor)  .  1842-1907 

Alden,  Raymond  Macdonald  (Am 

educator  and  author) .  1873- 

x.  *>.  .  Aldrich,  Thomas  Bailey  (Am.  author)  1836-1907 

H.  B.  Alexander  Alexander,  Hartley  Burr  (Am  psy¬ 
chologist)  .  1873- 

P.  P.  Alexander  Alexander,  Patrick  Proctor  (Scot 

author)  .  .  .  1824-1886 

Alford,  Henry,  Dean  of  Canterbury 

(Eng.  poet) .  .  1810-1871 

Alison,  Sir  Archibald  (Brit,  hist.)  .  1792-1867 
Allanson-Winn,  Rowland  George  Al- 

lanson  ( Eng.  civil  engineer)  .  .  .  1855- 
Allen,  Alex.  Viets  Griswold  (Am. 

theologian) .  1841-1908 

Allen,  Clement  Francis  Romilly  (Eng. 

Chinese  scholar).  [  The  Book  of  Chi¬ 
nese  Ballads ,  1891.  J 

Jas  Lane  Allen  Allen,  James  Lane  (Am.  novelist) .  1349- 

Allibone  .  .  .  Alii  bone,  Samuel  Austin.  [Diet,  of 

Authors ,  Phila.,  1886] . 1816-1889 

Alht.  Poems  .  EaHy  English  Alliterative  Poems 

[The  Pearl,  Cleanness^  Patience]  .  .  14th  C. 
Am.  Dial.  Notes  Dialect  Notes  ( publication  of  the  Am¬ 
erican  Dialect  Society,  estab.  1889). 

American  Cyclopadia  (Appleton’s), 
with  supplement,  1883. 

(a  weekly  journal  pub.  in  Phila.). 

Ames,  Fisher  (Am.  statesman)  .  .  .  1758-1808 
Ames,  J  os.  Sweetman(  Am.  physicist).  1864- 
Anab . Anabasis  (Xenophon). 


C.  W.  Alcock 
Alden  .  .  . 


T.  B.  Aldrich 


Alford .  .  .  . 

Alison  .  .  .  , 
Allanson-  JVinn 

A.  V.  O.  Allen  . 

C.  F.  R.  Allen  . 


Amer.  Cyc.  . 

The  American 
Ames  .  .  . 
J.  S .  Ames 


Anacharsis  .  .  Anacharsis (Scythian  philo9.)  .  fl.  6th  c.  b  c 
Ancren  Riwle  .  Ancren  Riwle  (an  Engli^i  monastic 

rule  for  anchoresses) . ab.  1225 

Andrews  .  •  .  Andrews,  Ethan  Allen  (Am.  scholar)  1787-1858 

L.  Andrews  .  .  Andrews,  Lancelot  (Eng.  bishop)  .  .  1556-1626 
Angus  ....  Angus,  Joseph  (Eng.  author)  ....  1816-1902 
Anson  ....  Anson,  Ld.  Geo.  [  Voyage  round  the 

World  in  1740-44]  .  1697-1762 

Ansted  .  .  .  .  Ansted,  David  Thomas  (Eng.  geol.)  .  1814-1880 
Ant.  3r  Cleo.  .  .  Antony  and  Cleopatra  (Shakespeare). 
Anti-Jacobin  .  Anti-Jacobin  Review  and  Mag.  (Eng. 
pub.,  179.8-1821). 

A.  P . Ars  Poetica  (Horace). 

Apoc . Apocalypse. 

App.  Cas.  .  .  Appeal  Casea 

Arbuthnot  .  .  Arbuthnot,  John  (Brit,  author)  .  . 

Duke  of  Argyll.  Argyll,  Geo.  John  Douglas  Campbell, 
eighth  duke  of  (Brit,  author)  ... 
Armstrong  .  .  Armstrong,  John  (Scot. phys.and  poet)  1709-1779 
Sir  W.  Armstrong  Armstrong,  Sir  Walter  (Eng.  art 

critic) .  1850-1918 

E.  Arnold  .  .  Arnold,  Sir  Edwin  ( Eng.  poet)  .  .  .  1832-1904 

M.  Arnold  .  .  Arnold,  Matthew  (Eng  poet  and  es¬ 
sayist)  . . .  1822-1888 

_ _ _  f v. : x  i  -on  l  ajo 


1667-1735 

1823-1900 


Arnold,  Thomas  ( Eng.  historian)  .  .  1795-1842 
Ars  Amatoria  (Ovid). 

Ascham,  Roger  (Eng.  scholar)  .  .  .  1515-1568 

Ash,  John  (Eng.  lexicographer)  .  .  1724-1779 

Ashby,  George  (Eng.  verse  writer)  .  1390?- -1475 
Ashmole,  Elias  (Eng.  antiquary)  .  .  1617-1692 
Astle,  Thomas  (Eng.  antiquary)  .  .  1735-1803 
Athenaeum,  The  ( Eng.  mag.  or  lit.  and 
fine  arts,  estab.  1828) 

Atkinson, Edward( Am  political  econ¬ 
omist)  .  1827-1905 

Atkinson(  Oanot's  Atkinson,  Edmund.  [ Elementary 
Physics)  .  .  Treatise  on  Physics,  ,ed.  of  1902, 
transl.  from  Ganot’s  Elements  de 
physique .1 

Atlantic  Monthly  The  Atlantic  Monthly  (Am.  lit.  mag¬ 
azine,  estab.  in  Boston,  1857). 


T.  Arnold 
Ars  Amat 
Ascham 
Ash  .  . 
Ashby  . 
Ashmole 
Astle 

Athenseum 


E.  Atkinson  . 


Atterbury  . 
E.  L  Attwood 
Aubrey  %  • 
Audsley  .  . 


Atterbury,  Francis  (Eng.  bishop)  .  . 
Attwood. Ed. Lewis.  [  War  ShipsJSXA.'] 


1662-1732 

1626-1697 


Aubrey,  John  (Eng  antiquary) . 

Audsley,  George  Aschdown  (Eng 

architect) .  1838- 

Audubon,  John  James  (Am.  natural¬ 
ist)  . 

Aunters  of  Arthur  (an  early  Scot. 

alliterative  poem) . 

Austen,  Jane  (  Eng.  no^elGV 
Austin,  John  (Eng.  ju 
Austin,  Mary  Hunter 
(John)  Austin’s  Provi 
dence,  1832. 

A  V.  ...  .  Authorized  Version. 

Ayrnbiteof  Inwyt  See  Dan  Michel. 

Ayliffe.  .  .  .  Ayliffe,  John  (Eng.  ji 
Aytoun  •  .  .  Aytoun,  Wm.  Edmc 
poet  and  essayist)  . 


Audubon  .  .  . 

Aunters  of  Ar - 
thur  .  .  • 
Austen  .  .  .  « 
John  Austin  .  . 
Mary  Austin 
Aust.  Jur.  .  . 


1780-1851 

15th  c. 
'77.5-1817 
790-1859 
J68- 


(8cot. 


;  176-1732 
1813-1865 

Bacon  ....  Bacon,  Francis,  Baron 

philos.  and  essayist)  61-162b 

L  IT.  Badcnoch  Badenoch,  L.  N.  [Roi 
sect  World,  1899.] 

L  F.  S.  Baden-  Baden-Powell.  Baden 
Powell  .  .  •  dier  and  writer)  .  .  w- 


Quoted  in 
Diet  as 
Badminton 
Library  .  . 
Baedeker  .  . 

Baedeker  (Rein- 
hard  Kekule). 


Bagehot  •  .  . 

Bailey  .  .  . 

L.  H  Bailey  . 

Bailey  ( Festus ) 

J.  Baillie  .  . 
Bain  .  .  .  •. 

Baker  .... 
G.  P.  Baker.  . 

I  O.  Baker  .  . 
T.  Baker  .  .  . 
F.  H.  Balch  . 

J.  M.  Baldwin  . 

Bale  .... 

A.  J.  Balfour 
Balfour  (Cyc.  of 

India)  .  . 
Bancroft  .  .  . 

B.  tf  Aid.  .  .  . 
Bannatyne  MS. 


Mrs.  Barbauld . 
Barbour  .  .  . 

Barclay  .  .  . 
Barclay  ( Digest ) 

Baret  .... 

Barham  .  .  . 

S.  Baring- Gould 
Lady  Barker  . 

Barlow  .  .  . 
Bp.  Barlow  .  . 
J.  Barlow  .  . 
Jane  Barlow  . 
W.  Barlow  .  . 
Bam.  tf  Cress ., 
Bamw.  tf  Cress. 
Batmes  .  .  . 
D.  II.  Barnes  . 
W  Barnes  .  . 
R.  Bam  field  . 
A.  E.  Barr 

Barrie  .... 
Barrough  •  . 
Barrow  .  .  . 

S  J.  Burrows  . 

Bartlc.’l  .  .  • 

Bartlett ,  Fam. 
Quot. 

Bastian  . 

Bates  .  • 
Bateson  . 
Barter 
A.  Baxter 
Bayard  . 

Bayne  .  . 

R.  E.  Beach 

Beaconsfield 

L  S.  Beale  .  . 
Beattie  .  .  . 

Beau,  tf  Fl.,  or 
B.SfFl. 

Beaumont  .  . 
F.  Beaumont  . 
Sir  John  Beau¬ 
mont  .... 
Beck  (Draper's 
Diet.).  .  . 
Beckford  .  .  . 
P.  Beckford 
Becon  .... 
F.  E.  Beddard 

Beddoes  .  •  . 
Beecher  .  .  . 

L.  Beecher  .  . 
H.  A.  Beers  .  . 

A.  Behn  .  .  . 

Belknap  .  .  . 

A.  M.  Bell  .  . 

H.  G.  Bell 
W.  Belsham .  . 
Ben  7 owe 8  .  .  . 
R.  D.  Benn  .  . 

Chas .  R.  Ben¬ 
nett  .  . 

John  Bennett  . 
Dr.  G.  Benson  . 
Bent  ham  .  .  . 
Bentley  .  .  . 

B.  Berenson 

Beresford  .  . 
Berkeley  .  .  . 
J.  Berkenhecd  . 

Ld.  Berners .  . 


Names  in  full.  Dates, 

(an  English  senes  of  treatises  on  sports 
and  pastimes,  c.  1890). 

Buedeker,  Karl  (Ger.  publisher  of 

guidebooks)  .  1801-1859 

Kekule  von  Stradonitz,  Reinhard 
(Ger.  archaeologist).  (Translation 
in  Baedeker’s  Guide  Jor  Southern 

Italy] .  1839-1911 

Bagehot,  Walter  (Eng  essayist  and 

journalist) .  1826-1877 

Bailey,  Nathan  (Eng  lexicog.)  .  .  ?  -1742 

Bailey,  Liberty  Hyde  (Am.  horticul¬ 
turist)  .  .  1858- 

Bailey,  Philip  James  (Eng.  barrister). 

[Festus,  1839] . 1816-1902 

Baillie,  Miss  Joanna  (Scot,  poet)  .  .  1762-1851 
Bain,  Alex.  (Scot,  logician  and  psy¬ 
chologist)  .  1818-1903 

Baker,  Sir  Richard  (Eng.  historian)  .  1568?-1645 
Baker,  George  Pierce  (Am  educator 

and  writer) .  .  .  1866- 

Baker,  Ira  Osborn(  Am.  civil  engineer)  1M53- 
Baker,  Thomas  (Eng.  antiquary)  .  .  1656-1740 
Balch,  F.  H.  (Am.  novelist). 

Baldwin,  James  Mark  (Am.  psycholo¬ 
gist)  ...  . 1861- 

Bale,  John  (Eng.  bishop)  .  .  .  .  1495-1563 

Balfour,  Arthur  James(Eng.  writer)  .  1848- 
Balfour,  Edward  (Eng.  surg.-gen.) 

[Cyc.  of  India,  3d  ed.,  Lona.,  1885.] 

Bancroft,  Geo.  (Am.  historian)  .  .  .  1800-1891 
Bainewall  and  Alderson’s  Reports 
The  Bannatyne  Manuscript  of  Early 
Scottish  poems,  compiled  by  George 
Bannatyne  in  1568. 

Baibauld,  Anna  Letitia  (Eng  writer)  1743-1825 
Barbour,  John  (Scot,  poet  and  histo¬ 
rian)  .  1316?-1395 

Barclay,  John  (Scot,  anatomist)  1760-1826 

Barclay,  John  M.  [Digest  of  Rules  of 
House  of  Rep.,  U.  .8.] 

Baret,  or  Barret,  John  [Alveary  or 

Quadruple  Diet.,  1580] . ?  -1530? 

Barham,  Richard  Harris  (Eng.  divine 

and  humorist)  *  .  .  1788-1845 

Baring-Gould,  Sabine  (Eng  author).  1834- 
Barker,  Mary  Anne  (Lady  Broome) 

( Brit,  colonial  author) .  ?  -1911 

Barlow,  Peter  (Eng.  math.)  ....  1776-1862 
Barlow,  Bp.  Thomas  (Eng  divine)  .  1607-1691 
Barlow,  Joel  (Am  poet)  ...  1754-1812 

Barlow,  Jane  (Ir.  poet) .  1860-1917 

Barlow,  William  (Eng.  bishop)  .  .  ? -1613 

Bamewall  k  Cresswell’s  Reports. 

Barnes,  Robert  (Eng.  divine)  .  .  1495-1.540 

Barnes,  Daniel  Henry  (Am  conchol.)  1785-1828 
Barnes,  Wm.  (Eng  philol  and  poet)  1820-1886 
Barnfleld,  Richard  (Eng  poet)  .  .  .  1574-1627 
Barr,  Amelia  Edith  (Eng.-Am.  novel¬ 
ist)  .  f . 1831-1919 

Barrie,James  Matthew  (Scot  novelist)  1869- 
Barrough,  Philip  (Eng  physician)  .  fl  1590 
Barrow,  Isaac  (Eng.  theologian  and 

mathematician) .  1630-1677 

Barrows,  Samuel  June  (Am  clergy¬ 
man  and  writer) .  .  1845-1909 

Bartlett,  John  Russell.  [Z>*cf  of  Am¬ 
ericanisms,  N  Y.,  18481  .  1805-1886 

Bartlett,  John  (Am.  publisher).  [Fa¬ 
miliar  Quotations,  8th  ed.,  1883]  .  .  1820-1905 
Bastian,  Henry  Charlton  (Eng.  phy¬ 
sician)  .  1887-1915 

Bates,  William  (Eng.  divine)  .  .  .  1625-1699 
Bateson.  W’illiam  (Eng.  biologist)  .  .  1861- 
Baxter,  Richard  (Eng.  divine)  .  .  .  1615-1691 
Baxter,  Andrew  (Scot  antiquary)  .  1686?-1750 
Bayard,  James  A.  (Am.  statesman)  .  1767-181.5 
Bayne,  Peter  (Scot  author)  ....  1830-1896 
Beach,  Rex  Ellingwood  (Am  author 

and  playwright) .  1877- 

Beaconsfield,  Benj.  Disraeli,  Earl  of 
(Eng.  statesman  and  author)  .  .  .  1804-1881 
Beale,  Lionel  Smith  (Eng.  physiol.)  .  1828-1906 
Beattie,  James  (Scot,  poet)  .  .  1735-1803 

Beaumont,  Francis,  k  Fletcher,  John. 

Beaumont,  Joseph  (Eng  poet)  .  .  .  1615-1699 
Beaumont,  Francis  (Eng  dramatist)  .  1584-1616 

Beaumont,  Sir  John  (Eng.  poet)  .  .  1582-1628 
Beck,  Samuel  Wm.  [Draper's  Diet., 

Lond.,  1882.] 

Beckford,  Wm.  (Eng.  author)  .  .  .  17.59-1844 
Beckford,  Peter  (Eng.  sportsman)  .  1740-1811 
Becon,  Thomas  (Eng  reformer)  .  .  1512-1570 
Beddard,  Frank  Evers  (Eng.  zoolo¬ 
gist)  .  ...  1858- 

Beddoes,  Thomas  (Eng.  physician)  .  1760-1808 
Beecher,  Henry  Ward  (Am.  preach¬ 
er  and  orator) . 1813-1887 

Beecher,  Lyman  (Am.  clergyman)  .  1775-1863 
Beers,  Henry  Augustin  (Am.  literary 
critic  and  educator)  .  .  .  .  .  1847- 

Behn,  Mrs.  Aphra  (Eng.  dramatist, 

novelist,  and  poet) .  1640-1689 

Belknap,  Jeremy  (Am  historian)  •  .  1744-1798 
Bell,  Alexander  Melville  (Scottish- 

Amer.  phonologist) . 1819-1905 

Bell,  Henry  Glassfrrd  (Scot,  writer)  .  1803-1874 
Belsham,  Wm.  (Eng.  historian)  .  .  1752-1827 
Benlowes,  Edward  (Eng.  poet)  .  .  .  1603?-1676 
Benn,  R  Davis  (Eng.  writer)  [Style 
in  Furniture *  1904.1 
Bennett,  Charles  Edwin  (Am.  educa¬ 
tor)  .  1858- 

Bennett,  John  (Am.  fiction  writer).  .  1865- 
Benson,  George  (Eng.  divine)  .  .  .  1699-1763 
Bentham,  Jeremy  (Eng.  philos.)  .  .  1748-1832 
Bentley,  Richard  (Eng.  critic)  .  .  .  1662-1742 
Berenson,  Bernhard  (Am.  writer  of 
history  and  art  criticism)  ....  1865- 
Beresford,  James  ( Eng.  misc.  writer)  1764-1840 
Berkeley,  Geo.  (It.  bp.  and  philos.)  .  1684-1753 
Berkennead,  or  Birkenhead,  Sir  John 

(Eng.  journalist) .  •  •  1616-1679 

Berners,  John  Bourchier,  Ld.  (Eng. 
chan.).  [Trans,  gf  Froissart)  .  .  1469?- 1582 


Quoted  in 
Diet,  as 


Berzelius  .  . 

W.  Besant  . 
Besant  tf  Rice 
Betterton  .  . 

Bp.  Beveridgs  . 

Bib . 

Bickerstaff  .  . 
Bivdwood  .  . 

A.  Birrcll  .  . 

The  Birth  of  Mer¬ 
lin  .  . 


Names  in  full.  Dates. 

.  Berzelius,  Baron  Jdns  Jakob  (Swed. 

chem.) .  1779-1848 

.  Besant,  Sir  Walter  (Eng.  author)  .  .  1838-1901 
/Besant,  Sir  Walter. 

’  \Rice,  Janies  (Eng.  novelist)  ....  1844-18® 
Betterton,  Thomas  (Eng.  actor)  .  .  1635P-1710 
Beveridge,  William  (Eng.  prelate  and 

linguist) .  1637-1708 

Bible. 

Bickerstaff,  Isaac  (Brit  dramatist)  1735?-1788? 
Birdwood.  Sir  George  Christopher 
Molesworth  (Eng.  writer  on  India)  1832-1917 
Birrell,  Augustine  (Eng.  essayist  and 

statesman) .  1850> 

The  Birth  of  Merlin  (Eliz.  romantic 
comedy,  by  Wm  Rowley,  1585?- 
1642?,  in  whole  or  in  part). 

Bk.  of  Com. 

Prayer  ( Ch . 
of  Eng. )  .  . 

Bk.  of  Com. 

Prayer(Prot. 

Episc.  Ch.,  Book  of  Common  Prayer  (Protestant 
If.  S.)  ...  Episcopal  Church,  U  S.). 

Black . Blackstone’s  Commentaries. 

Black  or  W. 

Black,  William  (Scot,  novelist)  .  .  1841-1898 
Blackmore,  Sir  Richard  (Eng.  theo¬ 
logian  and  poet) .  1650?-1729 

R.D.Blackmore  Blackmore,  Richard  Doddridge  (Eng. 

novelist) .  1825-1900 

Blackstone,  Sir  William  (Eng  jurist). 
[Commentaries]  ......  1723-1780 

Blackwood’s  Edinburgh  Magazine 
(founded  1817). 

Blair,  Hugh  (Scot,  divine  and  rhetor.)  1718-1800 
Blair,  Robert  (Scot,  clerg.  and  poet;  .  1699-1747 


Book  of  Common  Prayer  (Church  of 
England). 


Black 
Blackmore 


Blackstone 


Prepared  by  Lt.  Ridley  McLean  (1902). 
Boardnian,  Samuel  L.  (Am.  writer). 

[  Handbook  of  the  Turf,  1900.1 
pseud,  of  Thomas  Alexander  Browne 
(Australian  novelist)  ......  1826-1915 

Bolingbroke,  Henry  St.  John,  Vis¬ 
count  (Eng.  statesman)  .  1678-1751 


Bo  Hand,  Simpson.  [Encyclopedia  of 
Founding,  1901.] 


Blackwood's  or 
Blackw  Mag. 

Blair  .... 

R.  Blair  .  . 

Blu  eja  eke  t’s 

Manual,  U  S. 

y.  ... 

S.  L  Boardman 

Rolf  Bold  re- 
wood  .  .  . 

Bolingbroke  .  . 

Bolland  .  .  . 

James  Bonar  .  Bonar,  Janies  (Eng.  polit.  economist) 

G.  Borroiv  .  .  Borrow,  George  (Eng.  writer)  .  .  . 

Bosanquet  .  .  Bosanquet,  Bernard  (Eng.  pnilos.) 

Boston  Gazette,  Boston  Gazette  (a  weekly  newspaper 
1769  published  in  Boston  in  the  18th  c  ). 

Boswell,  James  (biog.  of  Dr.  Johnson) 

Boutell,  Charles  (Eng.  archaologist) 

Bouvier,  John  (Am.  jurist).  [Law 

Diet.] .  1787-1851 

Bowring.  Sir  John  (Eng  traveler  and 

linguist) . 

Boyle,  Robert  (Irish  chemist)  .  . 

Boyse,  Samuel  (Eng.  poet)  .... 

Brabine,  Thomas,  author  of  verses 
prefixed  to  Greene’s  Menaphon  .  . 
Bradford’s  Surrogate  Court  Reports, 

N.  Y. 

Bradley,  Andrew  Cecil  (Eng  writer)  1851- 
Bramhall,  Abp  John  (Eng.  author)  .  1593-1663 
Bramston,  Sir  John  (Eng  govt,  offi¬ 
cial)  . .  1832- 

Brande,  Wm.  Thos.,  and  Cox,  Geo. 

Wm.  [Diet-  of  Sci .,  Lit.,  and  Art, 

Lond.,  1875J 

Brath waite,  Richard  (Eng.  poet)  .  1588?- 1673 
Brende,  John.  [Quintus  Curtius, 

Lond-  1553J 

Brerewood,  Edward  (Eng.  math,  and 


Boswell  .  .  . 
C  Boutell  .  . 
Bouvier  .  ,  . 

Bowring  .  .  • 

Boyle  .  .  .  . 
Boyse  .  .  .  . 
Th.  Brabine  .  . 

Bradf.  Sum.  . 

A.  C.  Bradley 
Abp.  Bramhall 
Sir  J.  Bramston 

Brande  !f  C. 


Brathwaite 
Brende .  . 


1852- 

1803-1881 

1848- 


1740-1795 

1812-1877 


1792-1872 

1627-1691 

1708-1749 

fl.  1589 


antiq.)  .  .  .  . 1565-1615 

Breton,  Nicholas  (Eng.  poet)  .  .  1542P-1626? 

Brevint,  Daniel  (Eng.  divine)  .  .  .  1616-1695 
Brewer,  Edward  Cobham  (Eng  com¬ 
piler)  .  1810-1897 


Brerewood 

Breton  .  . 

Brevint  . 

Brewer 

J.  Bright  .  .  .  Bright,  John  (Eng.  statesman)  .  .  .  1811-1889 

Brimley  .  .  •  Brimley,  George  (Eng.  critic)  .  .  .  1819-1857 

C.  A.  Bristed  .  Bristed,  Charles  Astor  (Am.  writer)  .  1820-1874 

British  Tharm.  British  Pharmacopoeia. 

F.  J.  Britten  .  Britten,  F  J.  [  Watch  and  Clock  Mak¬ 

ers'  Handbook,  1902.] 

Brome  ....  Brome,  Richard  (Eng.  dramatist)  .  .  ?  -1662 


Bronson 

C.  Bronte  .  . 
Brooke  ( East- 
ford)  .  .  . 
H.  Brooke  .  . 

S.  A.  Brooke  . 

Broom  .  .  .  . 
Broome  .  .  . 

Brougham  .  . 

H.  F.  Brown  . 

Dr.  J.  Brown  . 

J.  Allen  Brown 

J.  B.  Brown 

T.  Brown  . 

T.  E.  Brown 

H.  Browne  .  . 


P.  Browne 

T.  Browne 
Thomas 
Browne .  .  . 

W.  Browne  .  . 

Browne  tf 
Behnke 

W.  C.  Brownell 

Browning  or  R. 
Browning  .  . 

E.  B.  Browning 
or  Mrs.  Brown¬ 
ing 


Bronson,  Walter  Cochrane  (Am.  edu¬ 
cator  and  writer) .  1862- 


or 


Bronte,  Charlotte  (Eng.  novelist) 

Brooke,  Wesley.  [E  as  (ford,  or 
Household  Sketches,  Boston,  1855.] 

Brooke,  Henry  (Eng.  poet)  .... 

Brooke,  Rev.  Stopford  Augustus 

(Eng.  author) . 

Broom,  Herbert  (Eng.  legal  writer)  . 

Broome,  Wm.  (Eng  translator)  .  . 
Brougham,  Lord  Henry  (British 
statesman)  ...  .  . 

Brown,  Horatio  Robert  Forbes  (Eng. 

writer  on  Venice) . 

Brown,  John  (Scot,  physician  and 

author)  .  .  . 

Brown,  John  Allen,  f  Paleolithic  Man 
in  Northwest  Middlesex,  1887.] 

Brown,  James  Baldwin  (Eng  divine) 

Brown,  Tom  (Eng.  author)  .... 

Brown,  Thomas  Edward  (Brit,  school¬ 
master  and  poet) .  1830-1897 

Browne,  Henry  Martin  (Am.  author). 

[Handbook  of  Homeric  Study,  1905.] 

Browne,  Peter  (Eng  bishop).  ...  ?  -1735 


1816-1855 


1706-1783 

1832-1916 

1815-1882 

1689-1745 

1778-1868 

1854- 

1810-1889 


1820-1884 

1663-1704 


Browne,  Sir  Thomas  (Eng  physician)  1605-1682 
Browne,  William  (Eng.  poet)  .  .1590-1645? 
/Browne,  Lennox  \  [The  Child's 
\Behnke,  Emil.  /  Voice,  1885.] 

Brownell,  William  Crary  (Am.  essay¬ 
ist)  ...  . 


Browning,  Robert  ( Eng.  poet) 


Browning,  Eliz.  Barrett  (Eng  poet) 
Lauder  Brunton  Brunton,  Thomas  Lauder  (Scot. 

physician) . 

Oriin 


i851- 

1812-1689 


1806-1861 

1844-1916 


jar 


AUTHORS  AND  WORKS  QUOTED. 


Quoted  in 
Diet,  as 
Bryant.  .  .  . 
J.  Bryant.  .  . 

James  Bryce  • 

\rydges  .  •  . 

Buchanan  .  . 
C.  Buchanan  . 
J.  Buchanan 
TV.  M.  Buchanan 

Sir  G.  Buck .  . 
Buckland  .  . 

Buckle  .... 
A.  B.  Buckley  . 

Buckminster  . 

Budgell  .  .  . 
Bv.  Bull  .  .  . 
F.  T.  Bullen  . 

Bull.U.  S.Dept. 

Agnc.  .  .  . 
Bulwer  .  .  . 
Bunyan  .  .  . 

John  Burgess  or 
J.  IV.  Bur  gets 
Burke  .... 
Ld.  Burleigh  . 

Burnet  or 
Bp.  Burnet  . 
7.  Burnet .  .  . 

Biss  Burney 

Bums  .... 
Burrill  .  .  . 

J.  Burroughs  . 

Burrow  .  .  . 

Burton  .  .  . 

R.  F.  Burton  . 

Bushy  .... 
H.  Bushnell  .  . 
Butcher  (Aristo¬ 
tle)  .... 


Butchers'  Advo¬ 
cate  .... 
Butler  .... 
Bp.  Butler  .  . 
W.  A.  Butler  . 

J.  Byrne  ..  .  . 

Byrom  .... 
Byron  .... 

G.  W.  Cable  . 
/f.  Caine  .  .  . 

Caird  .... 
Cairnes  .  .  . 
Calamy  . 
Calvins  Insti- 


Cambridge  Nat. 
Hist . 


Camden  .  .  . 
W.  M.  Camp  . 

Campbell  .  .  . 
(?.  Campbell.  . 
H.  H.  Campbell 

C.SfT..  .  .  . 


Cdpgrave 
Careio  .  .  . 

7*.  Carew  .  .  . 
lip.  of  Carlisle 
Carlton  .  .  . 

Carlyle  .  .  . 

Jane  IF.  Carlyle 


Carp 


Carpenter 


H.  K.  Carroll  . 
Z.  Carroll  .  . 

Susan  N.  Carter 

Col.  IF.  //.  Car¬ 
ter  .  .  .  . 
Paul  Car  us  .  . 

/7.  F.  Cary  .  . 

Ca.ie  .  . 
Egerton  Castle 

Catechism  of  R. 

C.  Ch.  .  .  . 
Cath.  Angl.  .  . 

Cath.  Diet.  .  . 


Caton  .  .  .  .. 
JF.  R.  Cattelle  . 

CaulfeiUl  fir  5. 
(Diet,  of  Nee¬ 
dlework)  .  . 
Caussin  ( tr .) 

Cavend  ish  .  . 
If.  Caioem  .  . 
Cawthom  .  . 
Caxton  .  .  . 
C.C.A.... 
Cecil  .  .  .  . 

Census  of  Tndia 
Cent.  Diet.  .  . 
Jfrs.  Centlivre  . 
77te  Century  or 
Century  Mag. 

Ch . 

if.  Ifunro  Chad¬ 
wick  .  .  .  . 


Names  in  full.  Dates. 

Bryant,  William  Cullen  (Am.  poet)  .  1794-1878 
Bryant.  Jacob  (Eng.  theol.  and 

mythol.  writer) . 1715-1804 

Bryce.  James.  Viscount  Bryce  (Eng. 

publicist  and  statesman  )  1838- 

Brydges,  Sir  Samuel  Egerton  (Eng. 

bibliographer) .  1762-1837 

Buchanan,  Janies.  [Diet.,  1757.] 

Buchanan,  Claudius  (Scot,  divine)  .  1766-1815 
Buchanan,  James  (Pres.  U.  S.)  .  .  1791-1868 

Buchanan,  W.  M.  [ Technological 
Diet.,  Lond.,  1846.] 

Buck,  Sir  George  (Eng.  historian) .  .  ?  -1623 

Buckland,  William,  Dean  of  West¬ 
minster  (geol.  and  paleon.)  ....  1784-1856 
Buckle,  Ilenry  Thomas  (Eng.  hist.)  1821-1862 
Buckle}',  Arabella  Burton  (Eng.  scien¬ 
tific  writer) .  1840- 

Buckminster,  Joseph  Stevens  (Am. 

Unitarian  divine/ .  1784-1812 

Budgell,  Eustace  (Eng  writer)  .  .  .  1085-1736 
Bull,  Bp.  George  (Eng.  theologian)  .  1634-1710 
Bullen,  Trunk  Thomas  (Eng.  sea 
writer) .  1857-1915 

See  U.  S.  Dept.  Agric.  Bull. 

See  L<1.  Lytton. 

Bun  van,  John  (English  preacher). 

[Pilgrim's  Progress ] .  1628-1688 

Burgess,  John  William  (Am.  publi¬ 
cist)  .  1844- 

Burke,  Edmund  (Eng.  statesman) .  .  1729-1797 
Burleigh,  or  Burghley,  Lord,  Wm. 

Cecil  (Eng.  statesman) .  1520-1598 

Burnet,  Bp.  Gilbert  (Scot,  historian).  1643-1715 
Burnet, Thomas(  Eng. writer).  [  Theory 

of  the  Earth ] .  1635-1715 

Burney,  Frances  (Madame  d’Arblay) 

(Eng.  novelist) .  1752-1840 

Burns,  Robert  (Scot,  poet) .  1759-1796 

Burrill,  Alexander  Mansfield.  [ Law 

Diet.,  N.  Y.,  18591  .  1807-1869 

Burroughs,  John  (Am.  nat.  and  es¬ 
sayist)  .  1837-1921 

Burrow,  Sir  James.  [ Reports  in  King's 

Bench ^ 1756-721  1701-1782 

Burton,  Robert  (Eng.  philos.).  [Anat. 

of  Melancholy ] .  1577-1640 

Burton,  Sir  Richard  Francis  (Eng. 

traveler) .  1821-1890 

Busby,  Thomas  (Eng.  mus.  writer).  .  1755-1838 
Bushnell,  Horace  (Am.  clergyman)  .  1802-1876 
Butcher,  Samuel  Henry  (Ir.  classicist 
and  educator).  [Trans.  Aristotle's 
Theory  of  Poetry  and  the  Fine  Arts , 

1902] .  1850-1910 

Butchers’  Advocate  &  Market  Journal 
(Ain. weekly  trade  journal, estab.  1879). 

Butler,  Samuel  (Eng.  poet)  ....  1612-1680 
Butler,  Bp.  Joseph  (feng.  theol.)  .  .  1692-1752 
Butler,  William  Allen  (Am.  lawyer 

and  poet) .  1825-1902 

Byrne,  James.  [Eng.  Language , 

Lond.,  1885.] 

Byrom,  John  (Eng.  poet) .  1691-1763 

Byron,  George  Noel  Gordon,  Lord 

(Eng.  poet) .  1788-1824 

Cable,  Geo.  W.  (Am.  writer) ....  1844- 
Caine,  Sir(Thomab  Henry)  llalKBnt. 

novelist) . . .  1853- 

Caird,  John  (Scot,  clergyman )  .  .  .  1820-1898 
Cairnes,  John  Elliot  (Eng.  pol.  econ.)  1823-1875 
Calamy,  Edm.  (Eng.  divine)  .  .  .  .  1600-1666 
Calvin,  John  (Fr.  Prot.  reformer  at 
Geneva),  f  Institutes  of  the  Christian 
Religion,  1536.] 

Cambridge  Natural  History  (A  natural 
history  of  the  animal  kingdom,  10 
vols.,  ed.  by  S.  F.  Harmer  and  A.  E. 

Shipley). 

Camden,  Wm.  (Eng.  antiquarian)  .  .  1551-1623 
Camp,  Walter  Mason  (Am.  engineer 
ana  author).  [Notes  on  Track,  1903.] 

Campbell,  Thomas  ( Brit,  poet)  .  .  .  17//-1844 
Campbell,  Geo.  (Scot,  divine)  .  .  .  1719-1796 
Campbell,  Harry  Iluse(Am. metallur¬ 
gist)  .  1859- 

Creighton  &  Titchener(J.  E.  Creigh¬ 
ton  and  E.  B.  Titchener,  translators 
of  W.  Wundt’s  Human  and  Animal 
Psycholoyg ,  1*96). 

Capgrave,  John  (Eng.  historian)  .  .  1393-1464 
Carew,  Richard  (Eng.  antiq.).  [Survey 
of  Cornwall,  Lond.,  1602]  ....  1555-1620 

Carew,  Thomas  (Eng.  poet)  .  .  .  1598?-1639? 

Carlisle,  Harvey  Goodwin,  Bp.  of  .  .  1818-1891 
Carlton,  Robert,  pseud,  of  B.  R.  Hall 

(Am.  writer) .  1798-1863 

Carlyle,  Thomas  (Brit,  essayist  and 

historian) .  1795-1881 

Carlyle,  Jane  Baillie  (b.  Weleh)(Eng. 

writer) .  1801-1866 

Carpenter,  Wm.  Benj.  (Eng.  physiol.)  1813-1885 
Carpenter,  Rolla  Clinton  (Am.  experi¬ 
mental  engineer) .  1852-1919 

Carroll,  Henry  King  (Am.  writer) .  .  1848- 
Carroll,  Lewis,  pseud,  of  C.  L.  Dodg- 

son  (Eng.  writer) . 1S32-1898 

Carter,  Susan  (b.  Nichols)  (Am.  writer 
on  art). 

Carter,  William  Harding  (Am.  army 

officer  and  writer) . 1851— 

Carus,  Dr.  Paul  (Ger.  philos.  writer  in 

U.  S.)  . .  1852-1919 

Cary,  Henry  F.  (English  poet  and 

translator) .  1772-1844 

Case,  ThomaB  (Eng.  educator). 

Castle,  Egerton  (Eng.  novelist  and 

miscellaneous  writer) .  1858- 

Catechism  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church. 

Caiholicon  Anglicum,  an  English- 
Latin  diet,  (dated)  1483. 

A  Catholic  Dictionary  (bv  William  E. 

Addis  and  Thomas  Arnold,  1883, 
revised  1893). 

Caton,  John  Dean  (Am.  author)  .  .  1812-1895 
Cattelle,  W.  R.  (Am.  writer  on  gems). 

[Precious  Stones,  1903.] 

Caulfeild,  S.  F.  A.,  &  Saward,  Blanche 
C.  r  Dicf.  of  Needlework ,  Lond., 

1885J 

Caussin,  Nicolas  (Fr.  theologian). 

[Holy  Court,  tr.  by  T.  H.,  1626]  .  .  1583-1651 
Cavendish,  Geo.  (Eng.  author)  .  .  .1500-1561? 
Cawein,  Madison  Julius  (Am.  writer)  1865-1914 
Cawthom,  James  (Eng.  poet)  .  .  .  1719-1761 
Caxton,  Wm.  (first  Eng.  printer)  .  .  14227-1491 
Circuit  Court  of  Appeals. 

Cecil,  Robert,  Earl  of  Salisbury  (Eng. 

statesman) .  15637-1612 

Census  of  India,  1901. 

The  Century  Dictionary  (1890). 

Centlivre,  Susanna  (Eng.  dramatist)  .  16677-1723 
The  Century  Hlust.  Monthly  Mag. 

(estab.  in  N.  Y.,  1881). 

English  Chancery  Cases. 

Chadwick,  Hector  Munro  (Eng.  legal 
writer).  [Studies  on  Anglo-Saxon 
Institutions ,  1905.] 


Quoted  in 
Diet,  as 

J.  IV.  Chadwick 

Chalkhill .  .  . 

Chalmers .  .  . 
B.  If.  Chamber- 
lain  .... 
Chambers  .  . 


E.  K.  Chambers 

Robert  Cham¬ 
bers  .... 
Chambers's  En- 

cyc . 

Channing  .  . 

Chapman  .  . 

Sir  John  Char¬ 
din  .... 
M  a  r  q  u  is  de 
Chasseloup- 
Laubat  .  .  . 
Ld.  Chatham  . 

Chatterton  .  . 
Chaucer  .  .  . 
Chaucer  ( Boe¬ 
thius)  .  .  . 

Chaucer's  Dream 
John  Vance  Che¬ 
ney 

Ld.  Chesterfield 

Chevy  Chase  . 
Cheyne  .  .  . 
T.  K.  Cheyne  . 

F.  J.  Child  .  . 

Sir  J.  Child  . 
Chillingworth  . 

Chtpman  .  .  . 
Chi ttu  .... 

R.  Choate  .  . 
Chronicles  of 

Battel  Abbey 
(Lower’s  trans.) 
A.  H.  Church  . 
Chui’chill  .  . 
Cibber  .... 

Cicero  .  .  . 

Civ.  Rights  Cas. 
Cl.  Sr  F.  .  .  . 
Clarendon  .  . 

D.  A.  Clark 
D.  K.  Clark 

H.  Clark  .  . 

J.  B.  Clark  .  . 
Clarke  .... 
Coivden  Clarke 
M.  A.  II.  Clarke 

Mary  Cowden 
Clarke  .  .  . 

S.  Clarke  .  . 

Cleanness  .  . 
A.  M.  Clerke  . 
Cleveland  .  . 

W.  K.  Clifford 
Clifton  .  .  . 
Clough  .  .  . 
F.  P.  Cobbe  .  . 
Lord  Cockburn 

Cockeram  .  . 
Cogan  .... 

Coke  .... 

Coleridge  .  . 
Collection  of  Rec¬ 
ords  (1642) 
Collier  .  .  . 
Lord  Colling- 
wood .... 
Collins  .... 
W.  Collins  .  . 
Colman  .  .  . 

A.  R.  Colguhoun 

P.  Colquhoun  . 
Sidney  Colvin  . 
O.  Combe  .  . 
Comber  .  .  . 
Comm . 

Com.  of  Err.  . 
Compton  .  .  . 
C.  R.  Conder  . 

H.  G.  Cone  .  . 

Congreve  ■  .  . 
.7.  Conington  . 
Ralph  Connor  . 

Constitution  of 
Massachusetts 
Constitution  of 
U.S.  or  Const, 
of  the  U.  S.  . 
Contemp.  Rev. . 

Cook  .... 
A.  S.  Cook  .  . 

Joseph  Cook 

O.  F.  Cook  .  . 
M.  C.  Cooke  .  . 

T.  Cooke  .  .  . 

Cooley  .... 

Cooper  .  .  . 
Cope  .... 
Cor . 


J.  Corbin  .  .  . 
J.  H.  Cornell  . 
B.  Cornwall  . 

The  Coronation 

Coryate  .  .  . 

Bp.  Cosin  .  . 
Cofqr.  or  Cot- 
grave  •  .  . 
Cotton  .  .  . 


Names  in  full.  Dates. 

Chadwick,  John  White  (Am.  Unit. 

clergyman) .  1840-1904 

Chalkhill,  John,  perhaps  pseud,  of 
Izaac  Walton. 

Chalmers,  Thomas  (Scot,  divine)  .  .  1780-1847 
Chamberlain,  Basil  Hall  (Eng.  writer 

onJapun) .  1850- 

Chambers,  William  (1800-1883)  and 
Robert  (1802-1871)  (Scot,  compilers 
and  publishers). 

Chambers,  Edmund  Kerchever  (Eng. 

educator) .  1866- 

CbamberB,  Robert  William  (Am.  au¬ 
thor  and  artist) .  1865- 

Chambers’s  Encyclopedia,  1860-1868. 

Channing,  Wm.  Ellery  (Am.  Unit. 

divine) .  1780-1842 

Chapman,  Geo.  (Eng.  dramatist  and 
poet) .  15597-1634 

Chardin,  Sir  John  (Fr.  traveler)  .  .  1643-1713 

Chasseloup-Lauhat,  Marquis  Francois 

de  (Fr.  general) .  1754-1833 

Chatham,  Wm.  Pitt,  Lord  (Eng. 

statesman) .  1708-1778 

Chatterton,  Thomas  (Eng.  poet)  .  .  1752-1770 
Chaucer,  Geoffrey  (Eng.  poet)  .  .  .13407-1400 
Chaucer,  Geoffrey  (Eng.  poet). 

[Transl.  De  Consolatione  Philoso¬ 
phic  of  Boethius,  c.  1377-81.] 
fpoem  formerly  attrib.  to  Chaucer). 

Cheney,  John  Vance  (Am.  librarian 

and  poet) . 1848- 

Chestertield, Philip  Dormer  Stanhope, 

Lord.  [Letters) .  1694-1773 

(Eng.  ballad,  in  Percy’s  Reliques). 

Cheyne,  Geo.  (Scot.  phys.  and  nhil.)  1671-1743 
Cheyne,  Thomas  Kelly  (Eng.  clergy¬ 
man  and  Biblical  critic) . 1841-1915 

Child,  Francis  James  (Am.  scholar  in 
Chaucer  and  Eng.  Ballads)  .  .  .  .  1825-1896 
Child,  Sir  Josiuh  (Eng.  economist)  1630-1699 
Chillingworth,  Wm.  (Eng.  divine 

and  controversialist) .  1602-1644 

Chipmun,  Nathaniel  ( Am.  jurist)  .  .  1752-1843 
Chitty,  Joseph  (Eng.  jurist)  ....  1776-1841 
Choate,  Ilufus  (Am.  orat.  and  jur.)  1799-1859 
The  Chronicles  of  Battel  Abbey,  1066- 
U76(trans.  by  Mark  Antony  Lower, 

1851 ). 

Church,  Sir  Arthur  II- (Eng.  chem.)  1834-1915 
Churchill,  Chas.  (Eng.  poet  and  sat.)  1731-1764 
Cibber,  Colley  (Eng.  dramatist  and 

actor)  .  1671-1757 

Cicero,  Marcus  Tullius  (Roman 
orator,  essayist,  and  statesman)  .  b.  c.  106-43. 
Civil  Rights  Cases. 

Clark  &  Finnelly’s  Reports. 

Clarendon,  Edward  Hyde,  first  earl 

of  (Eng.  historian)  .  1609-1674 

Clark,  Daniel  A.  (Am.  divine)  .  .  .  1779-1840 
Clark,  Daniel  Kinnear  *Eng.  civil 

engineer) .  ?  -1896 

Clark,  Hugh.  [An  Introduction  to  Her¬ 
aldry,  ed.  1*'  J.  R.  Planchfc,  1899.1 
Clark,  John  Bates  (Am.  pol.  econ.)  .  1847- 
Clarke,  Henry  Hyde  (Eng.  philol.)  .  1815-1895 
Clarke,  Charles  C.  (Eng.  writer)  .  .  1787-1877 
Clarke,  Marcus  Andrew  Hislop  (Aus¬ 
tralian  journalist  and  novelist  )  .  .  1846-1881 
Clarke,  Mary  Victoria  Cowden  (Eng. 

author) .  1809-1898 

Clarke,  Samuel  (Eng.  philosopher)  .  1675-1729 
See  Allit.  Poems. 

Clerke,  Agnes  Mary  (Eng.  astronomer)  1842-1907 
Cleveland,  John  (Eng.  poet)  .  .  .  .  1613-1658 
Clifford,  Wm.  Kingdon  (Eng.  phil.) .  1845-1879 
Clifton,  William  (Am.  poet)  ....  1772-1799 
Clough,  Arthur  Hugh  (Eng.  poet)  1819-1861 
Cobbe,  Frances  Power  (Brit,  writer)  .  1822-1904 
Cockburn,  Ld.  Henry  Thomas  (Scot. 

jurist) .  1779-1854 

Cockeram,  Henry.  [Eng.  Diet.,  1632.1 
Cogan,  Thomas  (Eng.  physician  ana 
divine).  [ The  Passions J  ....  1736-1818 
Coke,  Sir' Edward.  [Laws  of  Eng., 
including  Coke  on  Littleton]  .  .  .  1552-1634 
Coleridge,  Samuel  T.  (Eng.  poet)  .  .  1772-1834 
Title  to  a  Collection  of  Records  (cited 
from  Latham's  Diet.). 

Collier,  Jeremy  (Eng.  divine)  .  .  .  1650-1726 
Collingwood,  Lord  Cuthbcrt  (Eng. 

admiral) .  1750-1810 

Collins,  Wm.  (Eng.  poet) .  1721-1759 

Collins,  Wm.  Wilkie  (Eng.  novelist)  1824-1889 
Colman,  Geo.,  the  Younger  (Eng. 

dramatic  poet) .  1762-1836 

Colquhoun,  Archibald  Ross  (Brit. 

traveler  and  author) .  1848-1914 

Colquhoun,  Patrick  (Scot,  statis.)  .  .  1745-1820 
Colvin,  Sir  Sidney  (Eng.  author)  .  ,  1845- 
Combe,  Geo.  (Scot,  phrepol.  writer)  .  1788-1858 
Comber, Thos.  (Dean  of  Durham)  .  .  1644-1699 
Commentaries  (Stephen’s).  See 
Stephen's  Comm. 

Comedy  of  Errors  (Shakespeare). 

Compton,  Ilenry  (Eng.  bishop)  .  .  1632-17J3 
Conder,  Claude  Reignier  (Em:,  mil. 

engineer  and  writer  on  Palestine)  .  1848-1910 
Cone,  Helen  Gray  (Am.  educator  and 

verse  writer) .  1859- 

Congreve.  Wm.  (Eng.  dram,  poet)  .  1670-1729 
Conington,  John  (Eng.  transl.)  .  .  .  1825-1869 
pseud,  of  Charles  William  Gordon 
(Can.  clergyman  and  novelist)  .  .  1860- 
Constitution  of  Massachusetts, 
adopted,  1780. 

Constitution  of  the  United  States 
(framed  in  the  Federal  Convention, 

1787). 

Contemporary  Review  (founded  in 
London.  1866). 

Cook,  Capt.  Jns.  (Eng.  navigator)  .  1728-1779 
Cook,  Albert  Stanburrough  (Am. 

philologist)  .  1853- 

Cook,  Joseph  (Am.  Cong,  clergvman 

and  lecturer) . .  .  1838-1901 

Cook,  Orator  Fuller  (Am.  biologist)  .  1867- 
Cooke,  Mordecai  Cuhitt  (Eng.  hot.)  .  1825-1914 
Cooke,  Thomas  (Eng  poet  and 

author) .  1703-1756 

Cooley,  Thos.  M.  (Am.  lawyer,  ed. 

Story’s  and  Blackstone’s  Coinm.)  1824-1*98 
Cooper.  Jas.  Fenimore  (Am.  nov.)  .  1789-1851 
Cope.  Edward  Drinker  (Am.  nat.)  .  1840-1897 
Coriolanus  (Shakespeare)  ;  Corin¬ 
thians. 

Corbin,  John  (Am.  writer)  ....  1870- 
Cornell,  John  Henry  (Am.  musician)  1828-1894 
Cornwall,  Barry,  pseud,  of  B.  W. 

Procter  (Eng.  poet) .  1787-1874 

(a  comedy  of  17th  cent., either  by  John 
Fletcher  or  by  Shirley). 

Coryate,  Thomas  (Eng.  traveler  and 

writer) .  15777-1617 

Cosin,  John  (Eng.  author) .  1594-1672 

Cotgrnve.  Randle  (Eng.  lexica _0  .  .  ’-1634 

Cotton,  Cha6.  (Eng.  turns  and  poet) .  1630-1687 


Quoted  in 
Diet,  as 
Coues  .  .  . 
Court  of  Love 
Courthope  .  . 
Coventry  .  .  . 

Coven  tale  .  . 
Cov.  Myst.  .  . 


Cowell  .  .  . 
Cowley  .  .  . 
Cowper  .  .  . 
Kenyon  Cox  .  . 
Bv.  Coue  .  .  . 
IV.  Coxe  .  .  . 
Cozzens  .  .  . 
Crabb  .... 
Crabbe  .  .  . 

B.  Cracroft  .  . 

C.  E.  Craddock 

Craig  .... 
A.  Craig  .  .  . 
Craik  .... 
C.  P.  Crunch  . 

Stephen  Crane 
Cranmer  .  .  . 
Crashaw  .  .  . 
Ci'eech  .... 
The  Critic  .  . 

Cro.  Car.  .  .  . 
David  Crockett 

Croly  .... 
Oliver  Crom¬ 
well 

TV.  L.  Cross 

S.  M.  Crothers  . 

Cudworth  .  . 

IF.  Cullen  .  . 
Cum  on  t  (M c- 
Cormack)  .  . 

J.  Cunningham 
Curran  .  .  . 
Current  Litera¬ 
ture  .... 
C.  W.  Currier  . 

Cursor  Mundx  . 


G.  T.  Curtis 

G.  If'.  Curtis 
t'ush.  .  .  . 
Cussans  .  . 


C.  A.  Cutter 
Cuvier  .... 

Cycl.  of  India  . 
Cyc.  Med.  .  . 


D.  Daggett 
Dak.  .  . 
R.  IV.  Dale 


Dali . 

Dalton  .  .  . 
H  J.  IV.  Dam  . 

Dampier  .  .  . 
Dana  .... 
E.  S.  Dana  .  . 

R.  H.  Dana,  Jr. 

Daniel  .... 
G.  Daniel  .  . 
Dante  .  .  .  . 
D'Anville 
( Trans.)  .  . 
Mad  D'Arblay 

IF.  Darlington 
Alex.  Darroch  . 
Darwin  .  .  . 
E.  Darwin  .  . 

Dasent  .  .  . 

Davenant  .  . 

S.  Davidson 
Davies  (with 

name  of  work) 
Davies  or  Sir 
J.  Davies  .  . 
R.  H.  Davis 

Mrs  R.H.  Davis 
Davy  .... 

T.  Da  ires  .  .  . 
T.  F.  Day  .  . 

D.  Bih.  .  . 
De  Anim.  .  . 
De  Bary  .  .  . 
The  Declara¬ 
tion  of  Inde¬ 
pendence  .  • 
Dedrkiud .  .  . 
De  Doct.  Christ 
De  Foe  .... 
De  Imit.  Chr.  . 

Dekker .... 
Mrs.  Margaret . 

Deland  .  .  . 
De  Leg.  .  .  . 
De  Morgan  .  . 
Denham  .  .  . 
J.  Deniker  .  . 
Denison's  C.  C. 
Dennis  .... 
De  Ouincey 
Derham  .  .  . 
Destr.  of  Troy  . 


Dent . 

De  Vries  .  .  . 

Deivey  .... 
T.  Dick  .  .  . 
Dickens  .  .  . 
Diet.  Nat  Biog. 

Diet,  of  Antiq.  . 


Names  in  full.  Datee. 

Coues.  Elliott  (Am.  naturalist)  .  1842-1869 

(a  poem  attributed  to  Chaucer). 

Courthope,  Wm.  John  (Eng.  writer)  .  1842-1917 
Coventry,  Heury  (Eng.  writer)  .  .  .  17107-1759 

Coverdale,  Miles  (Eng.  divine)  .  .  .  1488-1568 

Coventry  Mysteries  (a  series  of  42 
mystery  plays  performed  at  Coven¬ 
try  from  an  early  date  to  about  1591). 

Cowell,  John  (Eng.  iurist)  ....  1554-1611 
Cowley,  Abraham  (Eng.  poet)  .  .  .  1618-1667 

Cowper,  William  (Eng.  poet)  .  .  .  1731-1800 

Cox.  Kenyon  (Am.  painter)  ....  1856-1919 
Coxe,  Arthur  Cleveland  (Am.  poet)  1818-1896 
Coxe.  Wm.  (Eng.  hist,  writer)  .  .  .  1747-1828 

Cozzens,  Fred.  S.  (Am.  writer)  .  .  •  1818-1869 

Crabb,  Geo.  (Eng.  lexicog.).  [5//«.]  .  1778-1851 
Crabbe,  Geo.  (Eng.  poet)  .  .  1754-1882 

Cracroft,  Bernara  (Eng.  e^avist >  .  .18267-1888 
Craddock,  Charles  Egbert,  pseud,  of 
Mary  N.  Murfree  (Am.  novelist)  .  1S50- 
Craig,  John.  [Eng.  Diet.,  Lond.,  1852.] 

Craig,  Alexander  (Scottish  poet)  .  .  1604-1631 
Craik,  Geo.  Lillie  (Scot,  writer)  .  .  1798-1866 
Cranch.  Christopher  Pearse  ( Am.  poet 

and  painter) . .  1813-1892 

Crane,  Stephen  (Am.  story-writer)  .  1870-1900 
Cranmer,  Thomas  (Eng.  reformer)  .  1489-1556 
Crashaw,  Richard  (Eng.  poet)  .  .  .  1613?-1649 
Creech,  Thomas  (Eng.  translator)  .  .  1659-1701 
The  Critic  (magazine  of  lit.  and  art. 

New  York,  1881-1906). 

Croke’6  Reports  tempore  Chas.  1. 

Crockett,  David  (Am.  pioneer  and 

politician) .  1786-1886 

Croly,  Geo.  (Brit,  divine  and  poet)  .  1780-1860 
Cromwell,  Oliver  (lord  protector  of 
the  Eng.  Commonwealth  )  ....  1599-1658 
Cross,  Wilbur  Lucius  (Am.  educator 

and  writer) .  1862- 

Cro  tliers,  Samuel  McChord  (Am. 

clergyman  and  author) .  1857- 

Cudworth,  Ralph  (Eng.  divine  and 

philosopher) . 1617-1688 

Cullen,  Wm.  (Scot.  med.  writer)  .  .  1712-1790 
Cumont,  Franz  Valery  Marie  (Fr. 

Orientalist).  [The  Mysteries  of  Mith- 
ra,  trans.  by  T.  J.  McCormack]-  .  1868- 
Cunningham,  John  (Irish  poet)  .  .  1729-1778 
Curran,  John  Philpot  (Irish  orator)  .  1750-1817 
(Monthly  lit.  mag.,  New  York,  estab. 

1888). 

Currier,  Charles  Warren  (Am.  R.  C. 

clergyman  and  ecclesiastical  writer)  1857-1918 
(a  metrical  version  of  the  Old  and 
New  Testaments,  interspersed  with 
legends,  last  half  of  13th  century. 

Curtis.  Geo.  Ticknor(Am.  lawyer  and 

author) . 1812-1894 

Curtis,  Geo.  W.  (Am.  author  and  ed.)  1824-1892 
Cushing’s  Reports  (Massachusetts). 

Cussans,  John  Edwin.  [Handbook 
oj  Heraldry,  Lond.,  1869. J 
Cutter.  Charles  Ammi(  Am.  librarian)  1837-1903 
Cuvier,  Georges  Chretien  L.  F.  D., 

Baron  (Fr.  naturalist)  ...  .  176i>-1832 

The  Cyclopaedia  ol  India  and  of  East¬ 
ern  *and  Southern  Asia  (by  Edw. 

Balfour.  3d  ed.,  1885). 

Cyclopaedia  of  Practical  Medicine, 

(1833-35,  ed.  by  A.  Twe,?die,  John 
Forbes,  and  John  Conolly). 

Daggett,  David  (Am.  jurist)  ....  1764-1851 
Dakota  Reports. 

Dale,  Robert  William  (Eng.  Inde¬ 
pendent  minister) .  1829-1895 

Dallas’s  Reports,  U.  S.  Supreme  Court 
and  Pennsylvania  Courts. 

Dalton,  John  Call  (Am.  physician)  1825-1889 
Dam,  Henry  Jackson  Wells  (Am. 

dramatist) . 1868-1906 

Dampier,  Wm.  (Eng.  navigator)  .  .  1652-1715 
Dana,  James  Dwight  (Am  geol.)  .  .  1813-1895 
Dana,  Edward  S.  (Am.  mineral.)  .  .  1849- 
Dnna,  Richard  Henry,  Jr.  [ Two 

Years  before  the  Mast J . 1815-1882 

Daniel,  Samuel  (Eng.  poet  and  hist.)  1562-1619 
Daniel,  George  (Eng.  poet)  .  .  .  1616-1657 

Dante  (Durante)  Alighieri  (It.  poet)  1265-1321 

D’Anville,  Jean  B.  B.  (Fr.  geog.)  .  .  1697-1782 
D’Arblay,  Frances  Burney,  Madame 

(Eng.  novelist) .  1752-1840 

Darlington.  Wm.  (Am.  botanist)  .  .  1782-1863 
Darrocn.  Alexander  (Eng.  educator)  1863- 
Darwin,  Chas.  Robt.  (Eng.  nat.)  .  1809-1882 
Darwin,  Erasmus  (Eng.  bot.  and 

poet)  . .  1731-1802 

Dasent,  Sir  George  Webbe  (Eng., 

Norse,  and  Icel.  scholar) .  1820-1896 

Davenant,  Sir  Wm.  (Eng.  dram.)  .  .  1606-1668 
Davidson,  Samuel  (Brit.  bib.  critic)  .  1806-1899 

Davies,  John,  of  Hereford  (Eng.  poet)  15657-1618 
Davies,  Sir  John  (Eng.  atty.  gen.  and 

poet) . ..*....  1569-1626 

Davis,  Richard  Harding  (Am.  novel¬ 
ist  and  iournalist) .  1864-1916 

Davis,  Rebecca  Harding  (Am.  author)  1831-itflo 
Davy,  Sir  Humphry  (Eng.  nat.  phi¬ 
losopher) .  1778-1829 

Dawes,  Thomas  (Am.  judge)  .  .  .  1757-1825 
Day,  Thomas  Fleming  (Am.  yachts¬ 
man  and  writer) . 1861- 

Douay  Bible.  See  Vocab. 

De  Anima  (Cnssiodorus). 

De  Bary,  Heinrich  Anton  (Ger  bot.)  1831-1888 


(written  by  Thomas  Jefferson,  1776). 

Dedekind,  Richard  (Ger.  ninth.)  .  .  1831-1916 
De  Doctrina  Christiuna(S. Augustine). 

De  Foe,  Daniel  (Eng.  writer/  .  .  .  1661  ?-l 731 
De  Imitatione  Christi  (Thomas  a 
Kempis). 

Dekker,  Thomas  (Eng.  dramatist)  .  1570F-1641 

Deland,  Margaretta  Wade  (b.  Camp¬ 
bell)  (Am.  novelist) . . 

De  Legibus  (Cicero). 

De  Morgan,  Augustus  (Eng.  math.)  .  1806-1871 
Denham,  Sir  John  (Eng.  poet)  .  .  .  1615-1669 
Deniker,  Joseph  (French  anthropol.)  .  1852-1918 

Denison’s  Crown  Cases. 

Dennis,  John  (Eng.  writer)  ....  1657-1784 
De  Quincev,  Thomas  (Eng.  author)  .  1785-1*59 
Derham,  Wm.  (Eng.  philosopher)  .  1657-1785 
The  Gest  Hystonale  of  the  Destruc¬ 
tion  of  Troy  (Eng.  allit.  rom.,  tr. 
from  Guido  de  Colonna),  c.  1400. 
Deuteronomy. 

De  V ries,  Hugo  (Dutch  plant  physiolo¬ 
gist).  [Species  and  Varieties,' 1905]  .  1848- 
Dewey,  Orville  (Am.  clergyman)  .  .  1794-1882 
Dick,  Thomas  (Scot,  author)  .  .  1774-1857 

Dickens.  Charles  (Eng.  novelist)  .  .  1*12-1870 
Dictionary  of  National  Biography 
(edited  by  Leslie  Stephen  and  Sid¬ 
ney  Lee). 

Harper’s  Dictionary  of  Classical  Lit¬ 
erature  and  Antiquities  (ed.  by 
Harry  T.  Peck.  1898). 


AUTHORS  AND  WORKS  QUOTED. 


XV 


Quoted  in 

Diet,  as  Names  in  full 

Diet.  of  Arch.  .  Dictionary  of  Architecture, by  Russell 
Sturgis  (1836-1909) 


Dates- 


Diet.  of  Bible  or 
Diet,  of  Bible 
( Hustings ) 
Diet  of  Philos 


Diet,  of  Pol. 
Econ.  .  . 

C.  Dibdxn  . 

Sir  K.  Digby  . 
Digby  I' lays 
Diosc  ... 

Disraeli  . 

I.  Disraeli  .  . 

R.  W.  Dixon  . 

Dobson  .  .  . 
Doiisley  .  . 
Domesday  Book 
Donne  .... 
Douay  version  . 
Douce  .... 
Douglas  .  .  • 
E.  Dowden  . 

A.  Conan  Doyle 

J  A.  Doyle  .  . 

Drake  ... 
Sir  F.  Drake 
Sir  W.  Draper. 
Draper's  Diet. 

Drayton  .  .  . 
Drill  Kegs  for 
Coast  Artil¬ 
lery  [{/.  S.)  . 

S.  R.  Driver 

Drummond  .  . 

A.  Drummond  . 
H.  Drummond 
Dryden  .  .  . 

C.  Dryden  .  . 

J.  Dryden ,  Jr  . 
Dry  Goods 

Economist  . 
Du  Bartas 
(  TVans.) 

Du  Chaillu  .  . 

Q.  Duff  .  .  . 

Lord  Dufferin  . 
Sir  C.  O  Duffy 

R.  L.  Dugdale  ■ 

Du  Jardin 
( 1835 ).  .  .  . 
Du  Maurxer  .  . 

W.  Dunbar  .  . 
Dunglison  .  . 

Dunlop  .  .  . 
D'Urfey  .  .  . 

D.  V.  .  .  . 
Dr.  T.  Dwight . 
Dyce  .... 
Dyer  .  .  .  . 


Dictionary  of  the  Bible  (ed.  by  James 
Hustings,  1892). 

Dictionary  of  Philosophy  and  Psy¬ 
chology  (ed  by  Jutnes  M  Baldwin, 

PJUl ). 

A  Dictionary  of  Political  Economy 
(ed.  by  R.  U  Inglis  Palgrave, 

1894-99). 

Dibdin,  Charles  (Eng  dramatist  and 
song  writer) 

Digby,  Sir  Kenelm  (Eng  philosopher) 

English  Mystery  Plays  . 

Dioscondes  Pedanius  (Gr.  medical 

writer) . 

Beaconsiield,  Benjamin  Disraeli,  Earl 
of, (Eng.  statesman  and  uuthor)  .  . 

Disraeli,  Isaac  (Eng.  inisc.  writer) 

Dixon,  Richard  Watson  (Eng.  clergy¬ 
man  and  writer) . 

Dobson,  Henry  Austin  ( Eng.  poet)  . 

Dodsley,  Robert  (Eng  author) 

See  in  the  Dictionary. 

Donne,  John  (Eng.  'divine)  .  . 

Douay  version  of  Bible.  See  in  Diet. 

Douce,  Francis  (Eng  antiquarian) 

Douglas,  Gawin(Scot.poet  and  bishop) 

Dowden,  Edward  (British  writer)  . 

Doyle,  Sir  Arthur  Conan  (Eng.  novel¬ 
ist)  .  ...  . 

Doyle,  John  Andrew  (Eng  writer  on 
Amer  hist.)  .  .  . 

Drake,  Joseph  Rodman  (Am.  poet)  . 

Drake,  Sir  Francis  (Eng.  navigator)  . 

Draper,  Sir  Wm.  ( Eng  controversy  . 

The  Draper's  Dictionary  (ed  by  S. 

William  Beck). 

Drayton,  Michael  (Eng  poet)  .  .  . 

Drill  Regulations  for  Coast  Artillery 
[U.  S  1,  1898. 

Driver,  Samuel  Holies  (Eng  clergy¬ 
man  and  Biblical  scholar)  .  .  . 

Drummond,  Wm.,  of  Hawthomden 

(Scot,  poet) . 

Drummond,  Alex.  (Eng.  traveler) 

Drummond,  Henry  (Scot,  writer) 

Dryden,  John  (Eng.  poet)  .  .  .  . 

Dryden,  Chas  (son  of  J .  Dryden,  and 
translator  of  Juvenal)  . 

Dryden,  John,  Jr  ( Eng.  translator) 

(Am.  weekly  commercial  journal,  es- 
tab.  1846) 

Du  Bartas,  Guillaume  Salluste  (Fr. 

poet).  I  Works ,  trans.  by  Sylvester] 

Du  Chaillu,  Paul  B.  (Fr.-Am  trav.)  . 

Duff,  Sir  Mountstuart  Elphinstone 
Grant  (Eng.  politician)  .  . 

Dufferin,  Fred.  Temple  Blackwood, 

1st  earl  of  (Eng.  statesman) 

Duffy,  Sir  Charles  Gavan  (Ir.  and 
Austral,  statesman  and  author) 

Dugdale,  Richard  L.  (Ain  social 
scientist)  .  .  .  .  .  . 

Du  Jardin,  Karel  ( Dutch  painter) .  1622-1678 

Du  Maurier,  George  Louis  Palmella 
Busson(Fr  artist  and  nov.  in  Eng.).  1834-1896 
Dunbar,  Wm.  (Scot,  poet)  14657-1530? 

Dunglison,  Robley  (Am  physician) 

[Med.  Diet.]  ...  .... 

Dunlop,  John  Colin  (Scot.  lit.  hist.)  . 

D'Urfey.  Thomas  (Eng.  dramatist) 

Douay  version. 

Dwight,  Timothy  (Am  educator) 

Dyce,  Rev.  Alexander  (Brit,  scholar) 

Dyer,  John  (British  clergyman  and 
poet) . 


1745-1814 
Itiu3-1665 
C  1480-90 

ft.  2d  c. 

1804-1881 

1700-1848 

1833-1900 

1840- 

17UM704 

1573-1681 

1757-1834 
1474?- 1522 
1843-1913 

1859- 

1344-1907 
1795-1820 
1 5407-1596 
1721-1787 


1563-1631 


1840-1914 

1585-1649 

-1769 

1851-1897 

1631-1700 

1666-1704 

1668-1701 


1544-1590 

1835-1903 

1829-1906 

1826-1902 

1816-1903 

1841-1883 


1796-1869 
1786-1 M2 

1653-1723 

1752-1817 

1796-1869 


Quoted  in 
Diet,  as 
T.  D.  English  . 
Ev. 

Ejp.  ad  Fain. 
Kph.,  Ephts. 
Erskine  .  . 

T.  Erskine 

Ertkine's  Pnn. 


End.  .  .  . 

Esth.  .  .  . 
Euckenk  Phelps) 


Eustace 

Evelyn  .  , 

E.  Everett 
J  A.  Ewing  . 
Mrs.  J.  H 
Ewing  . 
Ex.,  Exod 
Ezek. 

Faber  or  G.  S 
Faber 

F  W  Faber 
Fabyan  .  . 
Fairfax 
X  Fairfax  . 
Falconer 
Fam.  (juot  . 

Fanshawe 

Faraday  .  . 

Farxndon 
J.  L.  Farley 
Farmer  .  . 
L-  R.  Famell 

Farquhar .  . 
Farrar  .  . 
Farrow  . 

Fawkes  .  . 
Featley 


Names  in  full.  Dates. 

English,  Thomus  Dunn  (Am.  physi¬ 
cian  and  uuthor)  .  1819-1902 

Epistle  ;  Epistul® 

Epistul®  ud  Fannliares  (Cicero). 

Ephesians 

Erskine,  John  (Scot,  prof  of  law)  1695-1768 

Erskiue,  Thomas  (Scot.  Biblical 
scholar)  .  .  .  1788-1870 

Principles  qf  the  Law  of  Scotland 
(1754)  by  John  Erskine  (1695-1768)  as 
revised  by  later  editors. 

Esdras 

Esther 

Eucken,  Rudolf  (Ger.  philosopher) 

[ Fundamental  Concepts  of  Modern 
Philosophic  Thought*  trausl.  by  M. 

S.  Phelps,  1888. J 

Eustace,  John  Chetwode  (R.  C  di¬ 
vine)  ...  .....  1765?- 1815 

Evelyn,  John  (Eng.  diarist)  .  .  1620-1706 

Everett,  Edward  (Am.  orutor)  .  1794-1865 

Ewing,  James  Alfred  (Brit,  physicist)  1855- 
Ewing,  Julmua  Horatia,  born  Catty 

(Eng.  nov.) .  .  .  1841-1885 

Exudus 

Ezekiel 


1700?-1758 

1824-1903 

1853-1911 

16017-1665 

1764-1847 

1671-1730 


Earle  ....  Earle,  John  (Eng.  scholar)  [Philol. 

of  Eng.  Tongue ,  1871] . 

A.  M.  Earle  .  .  Earle,  Alice  Morse  (Am  writer) 

J.  Earle  .  .  .  Earle, Bp.  John  (Eng. prelate  and  wit) 

[ Microcosmograpfiie ,  1G281  .... 

East.  ....  East,  Sir  Edw.  Hyde  (chief  justice  of 
Calcutta)  ...  .  ... 

Eccl . Ecclesiastes 

Ecclus . Ecclesiasticus 

Echard  .  .  Echard,  Laurence  (Eng.  divine)  .  . 

Eclec ,  Rev.  .  .  Eclectic  Review  (estab.,  Eng.,  180.5). 

Eclectic  Mag.  .  (Am.  monthly  lit.  mag.,  estab.  1844). 

E.  D.  D.  .  .  The  English  Dialect  Dictionary  (ed. 
by  Joseph  Wright). 

Miss Edgeworth  Edgewortn,  Maria  (Eng.  novelist)  .  1767-1849 
T.  A.  Edison  .  Edison,  Thos.  A.  (Am.  electrician)  .  1847- 
E<1.  Rev.  .  .  Edinburgh  Review  (estab.  1802). 

Educ.  Rev.  .  .  Educational  Review  (Am.  monthly 
educational  journal,  estab.  1891). 

Edwards.  .  .  Edwards,  Eliezer  (Eng.  compiler). 

[  Words,  Facts,  and  Phrases ,  1881.] 

B.  Edwards  .  Edwards,  Bryan  (Eng.  writer  in  the 

West  Indies)  .  ...  .  1743-1800 

J.  Edwards  .  Edwards,  Jonathan  (Am.  clerg.  and 

metaphys.)  .  1703-1758 

E.  E  T.  S.  .  .  Early  English  Text  Society. 

M.  F.  Egan  .  .  Egan,  Maurice  Francis  (Am.  author)  1852- 

E.  Eggleston  .  Eggleston,  Edward  (Am.  writer)  .  1837-1902 

Eikon  Basilike .  Portraiture  of  Chas.  I.  (attributed  to 
Bp.  Gauden). 

Eliot  (MUSS)  .  .  Eliot,  John.  [New  Eng.  Biog.  Diet.]  1754-1813 

Q.  Eliot  .  .  .  pseud,  of  Mary  Ann  (b.  Evans)  Lewes 

(later,  Cross)  (Eng.  nov.)  ....  1819-1880 
C  J.  Elite  Wt  .  Ellicott,  Charles  John  (Eng.  com.)  1819-1905 

Ellis . Ellis,  George  (Eng.  misc  writer)  .  .  1753-1815 

A.  J.  Ellis  .  .  Ellis,  Alex.  John  (Eng.  philol.  and 

writer  on  phonetics)  .  .  1814-1890 

Geo.  Ellis  .  .  Ellis,  George.  [ Modern  Practical 
Joinery ,  1902.] 

E.  W.  Ellsworth  Ellsworth,  Erastus  Wolcott  (Am. poet)  1822-1902 
Elson  ....  Elson,  Arthur  (Am.  musical  critic)  .  1873- 

Elton  .  .  .  Elton,  Chas.  Isaac  (Eng.  jurist)  .  .  .  1839-1900 

W.  Elwin  .  .  Elwin.Whitwell(  Eng.  clergyman  and 
editor).  [ Elwin  and  Courthope's  ed. 
of  Pope,  completed  1889.] 

Elyot  .  .  .  Elyot,  Sir  Thomas  (Eng.  writer)  .  1490?- 1546 
Emerson  .  .  Emerson,  Ralph  Waldo  (Amer.  es¬ 
sayist  and  philosopher)  .  .  .  1803-1882 

O.  F.  Emerson  Emerson,  Oliver  Farrar  (Am.  philol.).  1860- 
S.  F.  Emmons  Emmons.  Samuel  Franklin  (Am.  ge¬ 
ologist)  .  .  1841- 

Encyc  Ameri-  Encyclopedia  Americana  (ed.  by 
cana  ....  Frederick  C.  Beach,  16  vols.,  1904). 

Encyc.  Biblica  Encyclopaedia  Biblica  (1899),  edited 
by  T.  K.  Cheyne  (1841-1915)  and  J. 

Sutherland  Black  (1846-) 

Encyc.  Brit.  .  Encyclopaedia Britannica (9th  edition, 
also  8tn). 

Encuc  of  the  Encyclopaedia  of  the  Laws  of  England 
Laws  of  Eng.  (ed.  by  A.  Wood  Renton  and  Max. 

A.  Robertson). 

Encyc.  of  Rural  (ed.  by  J  H.  Walsh,  1st  Am.  edi- 
Spnrts  .  tion) 

Encyc.  of  Sport  The  Encyclopsedia  of  Sport  (1898). 

Encyc.  PI.  If  Pr.  Encyclopaedia  of  Pleading  and  Prac¬ 
tice 

Rndltcher  .  .  Endlicher,  Stephan  Ladislaus  (Hun¬ 
garian  botanist) . .  1804-1849 

Engirt.  Xews  .  Engineering  News  (Am.  weekly  peri¬ 
odical,  estab.  1874) 


Fed.  Rep. .  .  . 
Bp.  Fell  .  .  . 
Felt  ham  . 
Felton  .  .  .  . 
Fenton  .  .  .  . 
Fernow  .  .  • 

Miss  Ferrier 
Fichte  .  .  .  . 

Fiddes  .  .  .  . 
G.  J.  J\ebeger, 

Fielding  ■  .  . 
./.  T.  Fields  .  . 

Field  Service 


G.  P.  Fisher 

J.  Fiske  .  . 
E.  FitzGerald 

P.  Fitzgerald 


Faber,  George  Stanley  (Eng.  theol.)  1773-1854 
Faber,  Frederick  William  (Eng  poet)  1814-1863 
Fabyan,  Robert  ( Eng.  chronicler)  .  1450?-1513 
Fairfax,  Edward  (Eug.  poet  trans.)  .  ?  -1>*35 

Fairfax,  Natliuniel  (Eng.  author)  1637-1690 
Falconer,  William  (Scot  poet)  .  1732-1J69 
Familiar  Quotations  (J.  Bartlett,  8th 
ed.,  Ia83). 

Fanshawe,  Sir  Richard  (Eng  states¬ 
man  and  poet)  .  1608-1666 

Faraday,  Michael  (Eng.  chemist  and 
physicist)  .  1791-1867 

Farindon,  Anthony  (  Eng.  divine)  .  1596-1658 
Farley,  Jas.  Lewis* (Ir  journalist)  .  1823-1885 
Farmer,  Hugh  (Eng.  divine)  .  1714-1787 

Farnell,  Lewis  Richard  (Eng  anthro¬ 
pologist). 

Farquhar,  George  (Irish  dramatist)  .  1678-1707 
Farrar,  Fredk.  Win.  (Eng.  divine)  1831-1966 
Farrow,  EdwardS  (Am.  mil.  officer) 

[Mil.  Encyc.,  NY.,  1885.1 
Fawkes,  Fr  (Eng.  poet  and  trans.)  .  1721-1777 
*  ci*. icy  .  .  .  Featley,  Daniel  (Eng.  divine)  .  1582-1644 

Fed . The  Federal  Reporter 

Fed  Cas.  .  .  Federal  Cases. 

The  Federal  Reporter 

Fell,  Bp.  John  (of  Oxford)  1625-1686 

Feltham,  Owen  (Eng.  moralist)  .  1610?-1G78? 

Felton,  Henry  (Eng  divine)  1679-1741) 

Fenton,  Elijah  (Eng  poet)  1683-1730 

Fernow,  Bernhard  Frluard  (Prussian 
forester  in  America)  .  .  .  1851- 

Ferrier,  Susan  E.  (Scot,  novelist)  1782-1854 
Fichte,  Johann  Gottlieb  (Ger  meta¬ 
physician)  ...  .  .  1762-1814 

Fidties,  Richard  (Eng  divine)  .  .  .  1671-1725 
Fiebeger,  Gustave  Joseph  (Officer, 

Corps  of  Engineers,  l’.  8  A.)  .  1858- 

Fielding,  Henry  ( Eng.  novelist)  .  .  1707-1754 
Fields,  James  Thomas  ( Am.  publisher 
and  author) .  .  .  1817-1881 

Field  Service  Regulations,  United 
Regs.  U  S.Army  States  Army,  1905. 

J.  B. Finch  .  .  Finch,  John  B.  ( Am  prohibitionist).  1852-1887 
H.  Finch-Hatton  Finch  Hatton,  Harold  Henenge  (Eng. 

polit.  and  writer  on  Australia)  .  .  1856-1904 
Fisher,  George  Park  (Am.  theologian 

and  historian) .  1827-1909 

Fiske,  John  (Am.  philos.  and  hist.)  .  1842-1901 
FitzGerald,  Edward  (Eng.  poet) 

[Trans,  of  Omar  Khayydni]  .  .  ■  1809-1883 

Fitzgerald,  Percy  Iietherington (Irish 

author)  .  .  .  1334- 

Flavel,  John  (Eng.  nonconf.  divine)  .  1630?- 1691 
Fleetwood,  William  (Eng.  bishop).  .  1656-1723 
Fleming,  William  (Scot,  divine  and 
scholar)  [  Torah  of  Philosophy, '2d 

ed.,  18601  . .  1792?- 1800 

J.  Fleming  .  .  Fleming,  John  (Scot.  nat.  philos.)  .  1785-1857 
Flemming  .  .  Flemming,  Walther  (contemporary 
*  Ger.  anatomist). 

Fletcher  or  J.  Fletcher,  John  (Eng.  dramatist  and 
Fletcher  .  ,  poet)  .  .  .  .  .  1579-1625 

G.  Fletcher  .  .  Fletcher,  Giles  (Eng.  poet)  ....  1584?-1023 
P.  Fletcher  .  .  Fletcher,  Phineas  (Eng.  poet)  1584?-1665? 

Prof.  R.  Flint  .  Flint,  Robert(Seot.  theol.  and  philos.)  1838-191U 
Florio  ....  Florio,  John  (Eng.  lexicog.  and  trans¬ 
lator)  .  .  1553?-1625 

Flower .  .  .  .  Flower,  Sir  Wm.  Heary  (Eng.  zottl.)  1831-1899 
Foote  .  .  .  Foote,  Samuel  (Eng.  comedian)  .  1720-1777 

J.  D.  Forbes  Forbes,  James  D.  (Scot,  physicist)  .  1809-1808 
Forby  .  .  .  Forby,  Robert  ( Eng.  philologist)  .  •  1759-1825 

Ford  ....  Ford,  John  (Eng.  dramatist)  .  .  .  .  1580-1089? 
P.  L.  Ford  •  .  Ford,  Paul  Leicester  (Am.  author)  .  1865-1902 
Wm.  Forrest  .  Forrest,  William  (Eng  priest  and 

poet)  ....  .  .  .  fl.  1550-1580 

Fortescue,  Sir  John  (Eng  lawyer)  1894?-1476? 
Fortnightly  Review  (London  month¬ 
ly,  estab  1865). 

(Am.  quarterly  literary  mag  ,  estab. 

1386) 

Fosbroke.  Thomas  D.  (Eng.  antiq.)  . 

Foster,  Sir  Michael  (Eng.  physiol.).  . 

Foster,  John  ( Eng.  essayist) " 

Foster,  Robert  Frederick  (Scot,  writer 

in  U.  S.  on  card  games) . 13r>3- 

Fotherby,  Martin  (Eng.  bishop)  .  .  1559-1619 
A  romance  of  the  Charlemagne  cycle 
tr.  from  French  and  printed*  by 
William  Caxton,  c.  1489 
Fox,  Chas.  James  (Eng.  statesman)  . 

Fox,  John,  jr.  (Am.  author)  .... 

Fox,  Thomas  W.  (Eng.  lecturer  on 
textile  manufactures).  [  77je  Mech¬ 
anism  of  Rearing,  1900.] 

Foxe,  or  Fox,  John  (Eng.  martvrol.) . 

Francis,  Philip  (Eng.  translator) 

Francis,  Sir  Philip  (Brit,  statesman 
and  writer)  ...... 

Franco  of  Cologne  (medieval  writer 
on  music)  ...  n.  11th  c.? 

Franklin,  Benj.  (Am  philosopher 

and  statesman) . 

Sarah  Franklin  Bache,  Sarah  Franklin  (daughter  of 
Benj.  Franklin)  .  . 

Fraps,  George  Stronnch(  Am.  chemist) 

Fraser,  William  Alexander  (Eng 
writer).  ... 

Frazer,  James  George  (Brit  writer  on 
folklore)  .  .  . 

Harold  Frederic  Frederic,  Harold  (Am  novelist) 


Quoted  in 
Diet,  as 

Fuller  .  .  . 
M.  Fuller  .  . 

//.  II.  Furness 

Fumivall 


Names  in  full  Dates. 

Fuller,  Thomas  (Eng.  preacher)  1008-1661 

Fuller,  Sarah  Murgaret,  Murchioness 

Ossoli  (Am.  writer) . 1810-1850 

Furuess,  Horace  Howard  (Am. 

Sbukespearean  scholar)  .  .  .  1833-1912 

Furmvttll,  Fred.  Jos.  (Eng.  philol.)  .  1825-1910 

Gal . Galatians. 

T.  Gale  .  .  .  Gale,  Theophilus  (Eng  nonconf.)  .  1628-1678 

W.  D.  Gallagher  Gallagher,  William  Davis  (Am.  edi¬ 
tor)  .  1808-1894 

Galt.  .  .  .  Galt,  John  (Scot  novelist)  ....  1779-1839 

Galton  Galton,  Sir  Francis  (Li. g.  scientist)  .  1822-1911 

Qanot  .  .  .  Ganot,  Adolphe  (Fr.  physicist)  .  .  •  1804-7 

Gardiner,  Kit-  |  Gardiner,  John  llavs . .  1863-1913 

tred ge, Arnold <  Kittredge,  George  Lyman  1800- 

(Arnold.  Sarah  Louise . 1859- 

[  The  Mother  7'oiigue,  1902.] 

Gardner,  Dan.  Pereira  (Am.  agr. 

chem.).  [Farmer's  Diet.,  1846.] 

Gardner,  Ernest  Arthur  (Eug,  arch®- 
ologist)  .  .  .  .  .  1862- 

Gardner,  J.  Starkie  (Eng.  metal  work¬ 
er  und  areha-olqgist) .  1844- 

Gardner,  Percy  (Eng  archaeologist)  1843- 

Garland,  Hamlin  (Am.  novelist)  .  1860- 


Qardner  .  . 

E.  A.  Gardner  . 

J.  S.  Gardner  . 

Percy  Gardner. 

//.  Garland  .  . 

Constance  Gar-  Garnett,  Mrs.  Constance  Black  (trans- 

nett  ‘  '  “  . . 

Rich.  Garnett 


Garrick 

Garth  . 

Gascoigne 
Mrs.  G  ask  ell 
Gauden 

Gay 
Gay  ton 


works  of  L  Turgenev ,Lond.,  lh94-97). 

Garnett,  Richard  (Eng  librarian  and 
author)  ... 

Garrick,  David  (Eng  actor  and  dra¬ 
matist)  . 

Garth,  Sir  Samuel  (Eng  physician 
and  poet)  ...  .  1661-1719 

Gascoigne,  Geo  (Eng  poet)  .  .  -  1525?-1577 

Gaskell,  Eliz  Cleghorn (Eng.  nov.)  •  lblO-1865 
Gauden.  John  (Eng  bishop,  reputed 
author  of  Eikon  Basilike)  . 

Gay,  John  (Eng.  poet  and  dram.) .  . 

Gabion,  hum.  thug,  humorist). 

[Notes  on  Don  Quixote]  .... 

Geddes,  Alex.  (Scot.  R.  C  theol.)  .  . 

Geikie,  Sir  Archibald  (Scot,  geol.)  . 

Geikie,  James  (Scot,  geologist)  .  .  . 


1835-1906 

1717-1779 


1605-1062 

1685-1732 


1009-1606 

1737-1868 

1835- 

1839-1915 


Flavel  .  . 
Fleetwood 
Fleming  . 


Fortescue 
Fortnightly  Re¬ 
view 

The  Forum 


Fosbroke  . 
Foster 
J.  Foster  . 
R.  F.  Foster 


Fotherby 
Four  Sons  of 
Aymon  , 


Fox  .  . 
John  Fox,jr 
T.  W.  Fox 


Foxe 
Francis 
Sir  P.  Francis  . 

Franco  of  Co¬ 
logne  (tr.) 
Franklin  .  .  . 


G.  S .  Fraps  . 
W.  A.  Fraser 

J.  G  Frazer 


1770-1842 

1830-1907 

1770-1843 


1749-1806 

1863-1919 


1510-1587 
708?— 1773 


1740-1818 


1706-1790 


1744-1808 

1876- 


1859- 


1854- 

1856-1898 


1.823-1892 

1813-1890 

1752-1832 

1769-1846 


Freeman  .  .  .  Freeman,  Edward  Aug.  (Eng.  histo¬ 
rian  . 

J.  C.  Frdmont .  Fremout,  John  C.  ( Am  explorer)  .  . 

Philip  Freneau  Freneau,  Philip  (Am.  poet)  .  • 

J.  H.  Frere  .  .  Frere,  John  Mookham  (Eng.  diplo¬ 
matist  and  poet)  ....  •  • 

O.  Frolich  .  ,  Frblich,  O.  (Ger.  physicist).  .  .  •  •  1W3- 
Froude  .  .  .  Fronde,  James  Anthony  (Eng.  hist  ).  1818-1894 
Fullam-Hart  ./Fullam,  William  Freeland.)  (Amer. 

\H art.  Thomas  C.  J  naval 

officers).  [ Textbook  of  Ordnance 
and  Gunnery.  1903.] 


Geddes 
Geikie  . 

James  Geikie 
Gellert  (Zufrie- 
denheit  nut  sei- 

nem  Zustande,  Gellert,  Christian  Ftirclitegott  (Ger. 

IV).  poet  and  moralist)  .... 

Gen.  Genesis 

Genevan  Test  .  Genevan  Testament,  1557 

Gentleman’s  Magazine  (London 
monthly,  estab  1731) 

Genung,  John  F.  (Am.  author)  .  .  . 

Gerarde,  John  (Eng  herbalist  and 
surgeon)  .  .  ,  .  ... 

Gerbier,  Sir  Balthazar  (Eng  painter 
and  architect)  .  .  15917-1667 

Gesta  Romanorum  (collection  of  old 
chronicles,  legends,  etc.,  of  un¬ 
known  authorship). 

Gibbon,  Edward  (Eng.  historian)  .  . 

Gibbons,  Thomas  (Eng  divine) 

Giddings,  Franklin  Henry  (Am  soci¬ 
ologist)  . . 

Gifford.  Humfrey.  [Poesie  of  Gilli- 
flowers ,  Lond.,  15S0.J 
Giles.  William  Ernest  Powell  (Eng. 

Australian  explorer) .  1835-1897 

Gillespie,  Geo.  (Scot.  Presb.  divine)  .  1618-1648 
Gilpin,  William  (Eng.  divine)  .  . 

Glaring,  George  Robert  (Eng  novel¬ 
ist)  . '  .  . 

Gladden,  Washington  (Am.  clergy¬ 
man)  . 

Gladstone,  Wm.  E  (Eng.  statesman) 

Glanvill,  Joseph  (Eng.  philos.) 

Gliddon,  Geo.  R.  (Am  archsol.)  .  . 

Glover,  Richard  (Eng.  poet)  . 

Godfrey  of  Bouillon  (Fr.  crusader)  . 

Godkin,  Edwin  Lawrence  (Ir.  editor 
inU.  S.)  . 


Gent.  Mag. 

J.  F.  Genung 
Gerarde  (1597) 

Gerbier 

Gesta  Rom.  . 


Gibbon  .  .  ■ 

Gibbons 

F.  H.  Giddings 

Gifford  (1580)  . 

E.  Giles  . 

Gillespie  .  .  . 
Gilpin  .  . 
George  Qissing 

W  Gladden 

Gladstone  .  . 
Glanvill  .  . 
Gliddon  .  . 
Glover  .  .  . 

Godfrey  (1594)  . 
E.  L.  Godkin 


God  man 
Godwin 
Golding 


1715-1769 


1850-1919 

1545-1608 


1737-1794 

1720-1785 


1855- 


1724-1804 

1857-1903 

1836-1918 
1809-1893 
1696-1680 
1809-1357 
1712-1785 
?  -1100 

1831-1902 


Godman,  John  D.  (Am.  physician)  .  1794-1 


1756-1836 


?  -1690? 

1859- 

1793-1860 

1831-1912 

171)9-1861 

1843- 


1770-1838 


Godwin,  Wm.  (Eng.  misc.  writer). 

Golding,  Arthur  (Lug.  poet  and  trans¬ 
lator)  .  .  .  1536-1590? 

Goldsmith,  Oliver  ( Ir  poet  and  nov.)  1728-1774 
Goodman,  John  (Eng  clerc.).  [  Win¬ 
ter  Evening  Conjerence,  1684.] 

F.  J.  Good now  Goodnow,  Frank  Johnson  (Am  pub¬ 
licist)  .  ...  .  .  .  . 

Goodrich,  Samuel  G.  (Am.  misc- 
writer,  pseud.  Peter  Parley )  . 

Goodwin,  Wm.  W.  (Am.  scholar).  . 

Gore.  Cauierme  G.  F.  (Eng.  nov.)  . 

Gosse,  Edmund  Wm.  (Eng  poet  and 

critic) . 

Gould  on  Plead-  Gould,  James  (Am.  jurist).  I  Treatise 
xng  .  on  the  Principles  of  Pleading  in 

Civil  Actions,  ed.  of  1899]  .  .  . 

Gov.  of  Tonoue  Government  of  the  Tongue  (by  John 
Ball,  1585-1640). 

Gow,  George  Coleman  (Am.  instruc¬ 
tor  in  music)  .  ....  1860- 

Gow,  Janies  (Eng  educator)  p-54- 

Gower,  John  (Enjr  poet)  .  .  .  .  13257-1408 
Grafton,  Richd.  (Eng.  chronicler)  ab  1570 

Grainger,  James  (Scot,  physician  and 

Poet) . *  ...  17237-1767 

Pseud,  of  Frances  Elizabeth  (b 
Clarke)  M’Fall  (Eng.  novelist).  .  . 

Granger,  Thomas.  [Exposition  on 
Eccles.,  1021.] 

Grant,  Robert  (Am.  judge  and  novel¬ 
ist)  . 

Grant,  Ulysses  Simpson  (Am.  general 

and  president) . 

Granville,  George,  Lord  Lansdowne 

(Eng,  poet) . . . 

Graunt .  .  .  Graunt,  John  ( Fng  tradesman)  .  .  1620-1674 

Gray  or  T.  Gray  Gray,  Thomas  (Eng  poet).  ....  1716-1771 

A.  Gray  Gray,  Asa  ( Am.  botanist) . 1810-1888 

Q.  B.  Gray  .  .  Gray,  George  Buchanan  (Eng.  He¬ 
brew  scholar;  .  1865- 

J.  R.  Green  .  .  Green,  John  Richard  (Eng  hist.)  .  .  1837-1883 
J.  Reynolds  Green,  Joseph  Reynolds  (coutempo- 
Green  .  rary  Eng.  botanist). 

Green,  Matthew  (Engjioet)  .  .  .  1697-1781 

Green,  Thomas  Hill  (Eng  philos  )  .  1836-1882 


Goldsmith  . 
J.  Goodman . 


S •  G.  Goodrich 

Goodwin  .  .  . 
Mrs.  Gore 
E.  Gosse  or  E. 
H\  Gosse 


G.  C.  Gow 

James  Gow  . 
Gower  . 
Grafton  .  . 
Grainger  .  . 

Sarah  Grand 

T.  Granger  . 
R.  Grant  .  . 

U .  S  Grant . 
Granville 


1862- 


1852- 

1822-1885 


1667-1735 


M.  Green 
T-  H  Green 
Greene  or 
Greene  . 
Greenleaf 
Greens  let  . 


R. 


Greene,  Robert  (Eng.  dramatist)  .  ,  15607-1592 
Greenlenf,  Simon  ( Am.  jurist)  .  1783-1853 

Greenslet,  Ferris  (Am.  editor  and  au¬ 
thor)  .  1875- 

Gregory,  Wm.  (Scot,  chemist)  .  .  1803-1858 

Gregory,  Eliot  (Am.  artist  and  author)  1854- 
Gregorv.  John  (Eng  divine)  .  .  1607-1646 
Grew,  Neheminh  (first  veg.  anat.  and 

physiol,  of  Fng.j .  1628-1711 

Griffin,  Solomon  B.  (Am.  journalist).  1852- 
Griffith  ( Cuvier )  Griffith,  Edw.  (trans.  of  Cuvier's  Ani¬ 
mal  Kingdom,  1827-1835). 

Grindal,  Abp.  Edm.  (Eng.  divine)  1513-1583 
Grindon,  Leopold  Hartley  (Eng.  bot¬ 
anist)  .  1818- 

Grose,  Francis  (Eng.  antiquary)  .  .  1731-1791 
Grnte,  Geo  (Eng.  hist,  and  nh’ilos  )  1FJ4-1871 

Grove,  Sir  Geo.  (Eng.  engineer  and 
editor).  [Dictionary  of  Music,  ed.  by 
J.  A.  Fuller  Maitland,  1904]  .  .  .  1820-1900 

The  Guardian  (English  periodical, 

March  to  Oct.,  1713). 


Gregory  . 
Eliot  Gregory 
J.  Gregory  . 
Grew  .  .  . 

S.  B.  Griffin 


Abp.  Grindal 
Grindon  .  . 

Grose  .  .  . 
Grote  .  .  . 
Grove 
Grove*s  Diet, 
of  Music  .  . 
Guardian  .  , 


o  r 
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AUTHORS  AND  WORKS  QUOTED. 


Quoted  in 

Diet.  as  Names  in  full.  Dates. 

Quillim  .  .  Guillim,  John  (Eng  writer  on  herald- 

r  ry) .  ...  1565-1621 

Louise  LGuxney  Gurney,  Louise  Imogen  (Am  author)  1861-1920 
F.  B.  Gummere  Gummere,  Francis  Barton  (Am  edu¬ 
cator)  .  .  1855-1919 

Gurney  .  .  .  Gurney,  Edmund  (Eng  writer)  .  1847-1888 

Gwilt  ....  Gwilt,  Joseph  (Eng  architect)  .  .  .  1784-1863 


Hab. 

Habington  .  , 
Hacket  or  Bp 
Hucket .  .  . 
Hackett  .  . 


Habakkuk 

llabington,  Wm.  (Eng.  poet) 


1605-1645 

1592-1670 


Ilacket,  Bp.  John  (Eng.  divine)  .  . 
llackett,  lloratio  B  (Am  biblical 

commentator) .  1808-1875 

Hadley  .  .  Iladley,  James  (Am  philologist)  .  .  1821-1872 

A.  T.  Hadley  Hadley,  Arthur  T.  (  Ain  econ.)  .  1856- 

H  Hadow  .  Hadow.  Sir  (William)  Henry  (Eng. 

writer  on  music) . 1859- 

Haeckel  .  .  Haeckel,  Ernst  Heinrich  (Ger  not.)  .  1834-1919 
Hay.  .  Haggai. 

H  R.  I  lay  gar  d  Haggard.  HenryRider.Sir  ( Eng.nov.)  1856- 
Hakeivill  .  .  Hakewill,  Geo.  (Eng.  abp.)  .  1579-1649 

Hakluyt  .  Hakluyt,  Richard  ( Eng.  geog.)  .  15527-1616 

E.  E.  Hale  Hale,  Edward  Everett  (Am.  clcrg. 

and  author)  •  ...  1822-1909 

Ld.  Hale  or  Sir  Hale,  Sir  Matt  (Eng.  Id  chief  just., 

M.  Hale  .  relig  and  legal  writer)  ....  1609-1676 

Nathan  Hale  .  Hale,  Nathan  ( An.  patriot)  ....  1755-1776 
Hales  .  .  .  Hales,  John  (Eng.  divine  and  critic) .  15S4-1656 

Haliburton  .  Haliburton,  Thos.  C  (Nova  Scotia 

humorist,  pseud.  Sam  Slick)  .  .  .  1796-1865 

Hall  or  E.  Hall  Hall,  Edw.  ( Eng.  chronicler)  .  .  .  1499?- 1.547 
Bp.  Hall  .  Hall,  Bp.  Joseph  (Eng.  scholar)  .  .  1574-1656 
Basil  Hall  .  .  Hall,  Capt.  Basil  (Eng  naval  officer 

and  traveler)  ........  1788-1844 

F  Hall  or 

Fit  zed  Hall.  H  all,  Fitted  ward  ( Am. pliilol  in  Eng.)  1825-1901 

Mall  florfnwlo  /  At*,  armta*\  1863 ' 1915 


Gertrude  Hall 
J.  Hall  ( 1565) 

John  Hall  (1646) 
Maud  R  Hall  . 

R.  Hall  . 

W  E.  Hall 

Hal  lam  . 
Hallerk  . 
Haiti  well.  . 

Hallywell 
C.  G.  Halpine 
Hamersly  o 
Ham.  Nav 
Encyc  .  . 
Hamerton 

Hamilton  .  . 

A.  Hamilton 
Lt.  Gen.  Ian 
Hamilton 
Thomas  Hamit 
ton 


Hall,  Gertrude  (Am.  writer) 

Hall,  John  (Eng  poet).  [Court  of 
Virtue ,  1565..J 

Hall,  John  (Eng  poet) .  1627-165G 

Hall,  Maud  K.  [English  Church 
Needlework ,  1901.] 

Hall,  Robert  (Eng.  Bapt  divine)  .  .  1764-1831 
Hall,  William  Edward  (Eng  legal 

writer)  .  .  1835-1894 

Hallnm.  Henry  (Eng.  historian)  .  1777-1859 
Halleck,  Fitz-Greene  ( Am.  poet)  .  .  1790-1867 
Halliwell-Phillipps,  James  Orchard 

(Eng.  antiquary) .  1820-1889 

Hallywell,  Henry  (Eng.  vicar)  .  .  .  17th  c. 
Halpine,  Charles  G.  (Ir.  -Am  jour.) .  1829-1868 

Hamersly's  Naval  Encyclopaedia, 

Phila,  1881. 

Hamerton,  Philip  Gilbert  (English 

writer  on  art) .  1834-1894 

Hamilton,  Wm.  (Scot,  poet)  ....  1704-1754 
Hamilton,  Alex.  (Am.  statesman)  .  .  1757-1804 
Hamilton,  General  Sir  Ian  Standish 
Monteith  (Eng.  general)  ....  1853- 

Hamilton,  Thomas  (Eng.  author). 

[Men  and  Manners  in  Am.,  1833]  .  1789-1842 

~  ‘  ‘  1788-1856 


Sir  W.  Hamilton  Hamilton,  Sir  Wm.  (Scot,  philos.) 

W.  Hamilton  Hamilton,  Wm.  (Scot,  poet,  abridged 
( Life  of  Wal-  the  Life  of  Sir  N'm  Wallace ,  a 

lace)  ....  metrical  history,  1710) .  1665?-175l 

Hamlet  .  .  .  (Hamlet,  a  tragedy,  by  William 
Shakespeare,  1693). 

Hamley,  Sir  Edward  Bruce  (Eng 

military  writer) .  1824-1893 

Hammarsten,  Olof  (Sw.  chemist)  .  .  1841- 
Hammond,  Henry  (Eng.  divine)  .  .  1605-1660 
Hammond,  Sam.  H.  (Am.  author)  .  1809-  7 
Hampole,  Richard  Rolle  de  (Eng. 

poet) . .  ?  -1348 

Hannay,  Jas.  (Scot.  crit.  and  nov.)  .  1827-1873 
Hanscom,  Beatrice  (Am.  writer). 

Hardy,  Arthur  S.  (Am.  novelist)  .  .  1847- 
IIardy,  Lady  Duffus(Eng.  writer). 

Hardy,  Thomas  (Eng.  novelist)  .  .  1840- 
Hare,  Augustus  Wm.,  and  Hare, 

Julius  Charles  (1795-1855)  (Eng. 
clergymen,  and  joint  authors  of 
Guesses  at  Truth) 

Hare,  Augustus  Wm  [Sermons  to  a 
Country  Congregation.  18371  .  .  .  1792-1834 
Harford.  John  Scandrett  (English 

writer)  .  1785-1866 

Harland,  Henry  (Am.  author)  .  .  .  1861-1905 
Harmar,  John  (Eng.  translator)  .  .  ?  -1613 

Harnack,  Adolf  (German  church 

historian) . 1851- 

Harjier's  Mag  .  Harper's  New  Monthly  Magazine 
(N  Y.,  estab.  1850) 

Hargyer's  Weekly  (  Anier  popular  lit  mag..  New  York, 
estab.  1856) 

Harrington  .  .  Harrington, .las  (Eng.  polit  writer)  .  1611-1677 
SirJ.  Harrington  Harrington,  Sir  John  (Eng.  author)  -  1561-1612 
Harris  or  J 

Harris,  .Jas  (Eng  philol.).  [ Hermes ]  1709-1780 
Harris,  Joel  Chandler  ( Am.  writer)  .  1848-1908 
Harris,  Norman  MacLeod  (Am  bac¬ 
teriologist)  .  1870- 

Uarri8,  William  Torrey  (Am  educa¬ 
tionist  and  philosopher)  ....  1835-1909 
Harrison,  Frederic  (Eng  author)  .  .  1831- 
Harrison,  Jane  Ellen  ( Eng.  writer)  .  1850- 
Harte,  Walter  (Eng,  poet  and  hist  )  .  1700-1774 
Harte,  Francis  Bret  (Am.  author)  .  .  1839-1902 
Harvey,  Wm.  (Eng  anatomist)  .  1578-1657 

Harvey,  Gabriel  ( Eng.  author)  .  .  1545?-16P0? 

Harvey,  Richard  (Eng.  astrologer)  .  1560-16 ^3? 
Uasluck,  Paul  Nooncree  (Eng.  me¬ 
chanical  engineer) .  1854- 

Havelok  the  Dane  (Eng  metr.  tale, 
about  1280) 

Haweis,  Hugh  Reginald  (Eng.  cler¬ 
gyman  ana  musical  writer)  .  .  1838-1901 

Hawkesworth,  John  (Eng.  compiler)  1715?-1773 
A  Hawkesworth  Hawkesworth,  Alfred.  [Australian 
Sheep  and  Wool ,  1906.] 

Hawkins  .  .  Hawkins,  Sir  John  (Eng.  rear  adm.) .  1532-1595 
R.  Hawkins  .  .  Hawkins,  Sir  Richard  (Eng  naviga¬ 
tor)  .  15627-1622 

Hawkins's  Pleas  Pleas  of  the  Crown  by  Wm  Hawkins 
of  the  Crown  .  (1673-1746)  (Eng.  lawyer). 

Hawthorne  .  .  Hawthorne,  Nathaniel  (Am  nov.)  .  1804-1864 
J.  Hawthorne  .  Hawthorne.  Julian  (Am.  novelist)  .  1846- 

Haydon,  Benj.  Roht.  ( Eng.  painter) .  1786-1846 
Hayes,  Capt.  M.  Horace  (Eng.  writer 
oh  horses). 

Hayne,  William  Hamilton  (Am.  au¬ 
thor)  .  .  .  1856- 

Hay  ward.  Sir  John  (Eng.  historian)  15607-1627 
Hazlitt,  Wm  (Eng.  misc  writer)  .  1778-18.30 
Hazlitt,  Wm.  Carew  (Eng.  hist.)  .  1834-1913 
Heard,  John  Bickford  ( Brit,  clerg.)  .  fl.  1875 
Hearn,  William  Edward  (Irish-Aus- 
trnlinn  jurist  and  economist)  .  .  .  1826-1888 
Hearn,  Lafcadio (Am. [later  Japanese] 
writer)  ....  ....  1850-1904 

Heber,  Rceinnld  (Eng.  bishop  and 

hymn  writer) .  1783-1826 

Heine.  Edward  (Ger  mathematician)  1821-1881 
Helmholtz,  Hermann  Ludwig  Ferd. 

(Ger.  physicist  and  physiol.)  .  .  .  1821-1894 

Helps.  Sir'  Arthur  (Eng.  essayist  and 

hist.) . 181 3-1 875 

Hemsns,  Felicia  D.  (Em:.  poetess)  .  1 7‘ I'M  835 
Hempl,  George  (Am  philologist)  .  1X59- 


Sir  E  d  war  d 
Hamley 
Hammarsten 
Hammond 

S.  H.  Hammond 
Hampole 

J.  Hannay  . 

B  Hanscom  . 

A.  S  Hardy 
Lady  D.  Hardy 

T.  Hardy 
Hare 


A.  W.  Hare  .  . 

J  S.  Harford  . 

Henry  Harland 
Harmar-  . 
Harnack  .  .  . 


Harms  . 

J.  C.  Harris 
N  McL.  Harris 

W  T  Harris  . 

F  Harrison. 

J.  E.  Harrison 
Harte  .  . 

Bret  Harte  .  . 
Harvey  .  . 

G.  Harrey  .  . 

R.  Harvey  .  . 

P  N  Hasluck  . 

Havelok.  The 
Lay  of  .  .  . 

H.  R.  f/aweis  . 

Hawkesworth 


B.  R.  Haydon 
M.  H  Hayes 

W.  It  Hayne 

Hayward 
Hazlitt.  .  . 
W  C.  Hazlitt 
J.  B.  Heard 
Hearn  .  .  . 

J  Hearn  ■ 

Heber  .  .  • 

Heine  .  .  . 
Helmholtz 

Helps  .  .  • 


Mrs.  Hemans 
Hempl  .  .  . 


Quoted  in 
Diet,  as 
Mrs  Henderson 

G.F.R.  Hender¬ 
son  .... 
W.  E.  Henley  . 
Henrici  .  . 

Henry  . 

Henry  VIII.. 
a  u  o  ted  by 
Froude  .  . 
Henry  the  Min¬ 
strel  ... 
P  Henry  .  . 
V  Henry  .  . 
Heuryson  .  . 
Henslow  . 
Herbert  .  . 
Sir  T.  Herbert 
C.  H.  Her  ford . 

Herrick  .  .  . 
Herschel  or  Sir 
J  Herschel  . 
W.  Herschel 
Heslop.  .  . 

Hetherxngton  . 

W.  A.  S.  Hewtns 

M.  Hewlett  .  . 
Hewyt  .  . 
Heylin 
Hey  wood 
J.  Hey  wood 
Hey  wood's  Prov 
Hickes  .  .  . 
Hickok  .  .  . 

R.  Hildreth  .  . 
A.  S.  Hill  .  . 

Sir  J  Hill  .  . 
Robert  T.  Hill  . 
Hill  house  .  . 
J.  R  Hind  .  . 
Hijtp  .... 
Hist  .... 
Hobart  .  .  . 

Hobbes  .  .  . 
Sir  E  Hoby 

Hoccleve  .  .  . 

R.  Hodges  .  . 

Hoffman  .  .  . 
Hofmann 

Hogg  .... 

Holder  .  .  . 
Hoi  inshed  .  . 
Holland  .  .  . 
T.  E.  Holland 
Holmes  .  . 

A.  Holmes  .  . 
Holms  .  .  . 


Names  in  full. 

Henderson.  Mary  Foote.  [ Practical 

Cooking.  N.  Y.,  1876] . 

Henderson,  Col  George  Frances 
Robert  (  Eng.  military  writer) .  .  . 
Henley.  William  Ernest  (Lug  poet)  • 
Henrici,  Ulaus  (Ger  math,  at  Univ. 

of  Lund  ) . . 

Henry,  William  (Eng  chemist)  .  . 


Dates. 


1844- 


1S54-1903 

1849-1903 


1840- 

1775-1836 


Henry  VIII.  (King  of  Eng  )  ....  1491-154! 
Harry,  Blind,  or  Henry  the  Minstrel 


fl.  15th  c. 
1736-1799 
1850-1907 
14257-1506? 
.  1796-1861 
1593-1633 
1606-1682 


Ld  Holt  .  .  . 
Holyday  . 

St.  John  Honey- 
wood  .  .  .  . 
Hood  ... 
Hook  .... 

r.  Hook  .  .  . 
Hooke  .  .  . 

Hooker  .  .  . 
Hoole  .  .  .  . 
Hopkins  .  .  . 

E  W.  Hopkins 

Hopkinson  .  . 
Horace  .  .  . 

Horn  .  . 

Bp.  Horne 
J  G  Homer  . 


Horsley  .  .  • 
Hos.  .  .  . 
Hosking  .  .  . 
Hotten  .  .  •  . 

Bp  Hough  .  . 
George  Hough¬ 
ton  .  . 
Richard  Honey 
How  .  .  .  . 

Howell  .  . 
Howells  .  . 
G.  B  Howes  . 
Howitt .  . 


IF.  Howitt  .  . 
Howitt  ( Enne - 
moser)  .  . 

Hoyle  .  .  .  . 
Hndibras .  .  . 
Hughes .... 
T.  Hughes  .  . 
Huloet  .  .  . 


( Hum  and  An. 
P»y.,  Wundt. 
Eng  tr.  C  8f 
T.)  .  .  .  . 

Hume  .  .  .  . 
The  Humorist 

Leigh  Hunt  .  . 

Hunter  .  .  • 

Jr  A.  Hunter  . 

J  Hunter- Du- 
ear  .  .  . 

Hurd  .  .  . 
Hutcheson  .  • 
Hutchinson 

Hutton  .  .  . 

L.  Hutton  .  .  . 

Hurley  .  .  . 
A.  Hyatt  .  .  . 

Idler  .  .  .  . 


(Scot  hard)  . 

Henry,  Patrick  (Am.  orator)  .  .  . 

Henry,  Victor  (Fr.  linguist)  . 

Henrv son,  Kobt.  (Scot  poet)  .  . 

Ilensiow,  John  Stevens  (Eng.  bot  ) 

Herbert,  George  (Eng.  poet)  .  .  . 

Herbert,  Sir  Thos.  (Eng.  traveler) 

Herford,  Charles  Harold  (Eng  writer 

on  literature)  .  1853- 

Herrick,  Robert  (Eng  poet)  ....  1591-1674 
Herschel,  Sir  John  Fredk.  Wm. 

(Eng  astron.) .  1792-1871 

Herschel.  Sir  Wm  (Eng  astron.)  .  .  1738-1822 
Heslop,  Richard  Oliver  (Eng  iron 

and  steel  merchant) .  1842- 

Hetherington, William  Maxwell  (Scot. 

divine) .  1803-1865 

Hewins,  Wm.  Albert  Samuel  (Eng 

political  economist)  .  1865- 

Hewlett, Maurice  Henry  (Eng  author)  1861- 
Hewyt,  or  llewit,  John  (Eng.  divine)  1614-1658 
Heylin,  Peter  (Eng.  misc.  writer)  .  1600-1662 

Ileywood,  Thos.  (Eng  dramatist)  .  ?  -1650? 

Hey  wood,  John  (Eng.  dramatist)  .  .  1500-1565 
(coll,  of  proverbs  by  J.  Hey  wood) 

Hickes,  Thomas  (Eng  author)  ...  ?  -1634 

Hickok,  Laurens  Perseus  (Am 
philosopher)  ....  ....  1798-1888 

Hildreth,  Richard  (Am.  historian) .  .  1807-1865 
Hill.  Adams  Shermun  (Am  writer 

on  rhetoric)  .  1833-1910 

Hill,  Sir  John  (Eng.  misc  writer)  .  .  1716-1775 
Hill,  Robert  Thomas  (Am.  geologist)  1858- 
Hillhouse,  Jas.  Abraham  (Am  poet).  1789-1841 
Hind.  John  Russell  (Eng.  astron.)  1823-1895 
Hippocrates  (Gr.  physician).  .  .  b  c.  460-377? 
Ilistoria  (Tacitus). 

Hobart,  Sir  Henry  (ld.  chief  ju6t ) 

[Law  Repts .] .  ?  -1625 

Hobbes,  Thos.  (Eng.  philosopher)  .  .  1588-1679 
Hoby,  Sir  Edward.  [Purgatory's 

Triumph  over  Hell.  1609]  15607-16161 

Hoccleve,  or  Occleve,  Thomas  (Eng. 

author) .  13707-1450? 

Hodges,  Richard  [Plainest  Direc¬ 
tions  for  True  Writing.  1649.] 

Hoffman,  Chas.  Fenno  (Ain.  author).  1806-1884 
Hofmann,  August  Wilhelm  (Ger- 

chem.) . 1818-1892 

Hogg,  James  (Scot.  poet.  44  The  Et- 

trick  Shepherd”) .  1770-1835 

Holder,  William  (Eng.  divine)  .  .  .  1616-1698 
Holinshed,  Raphael  (Eng.  cliron.) .  .  ?  -158*)? 

Holland.  Philemon  ( Eng.  trans.)  .  1551-1636 
Holland, Thomas  Erskine(  Eng.  jurist)  1835- 
Holmes.  Oliver  Wendell  (Am.  physi¬ 
cian  and  author) . *  .  1809-1894 

Holmes,  Abiel  (Am.  clergyman)  .  .  1763-1837 
Holms,  A.  Campbell  (Eng  naval 
architect).  [Practical  Shipbuilding, 

1904.1 

Holt,  Sir  John  (chief  just,  of  Eng.)  .  1642-1710 
Holyday,  Barten  ( Eng  author)  1593-1661 


1763-1798 

1799-1845 

1798-1875 

1788-1841 

1635-1703 
1554?- 1600 
1727-1803 
1721-1803 

1857- 

1737-1791 


1733-1806 

1800-1861 


1832-1873 

1651-1743 


Honey  wood,  Saint  John  (Am.  poet)  . 

Hood,  Thomas  (Eng.  poet  and  wit) 

Hook,  Walter  Farquhar  (Eng  di¬ 
vine).  [  Church  Diet.,  1854] 

Hook,  Theo.  Ed.  (Eng.  journalist) 

Hooke.  Robert  (Eng  math,  and  in¬ 
ventor)  . 

Hooker,  Richard  (Eng.  divine)  . 

Hoole,  John  (Eng.  trans.  and  dram.). 

Hopkins,  Samuel  (Am.  theologian)  . 

Hopkins.  Edward  Washburn  (Am 
Orientalist)  ...  ... 

Hopkinson,  Francis  (Am.  author) 

Quintus  Horatiu8  Flaccus  (Horace) 

(Roman  poet) . b.  c.  65-b  c.  8 

See  King  Horn. 

Horne,  Bn.  George  (Eng.  divine)  .  .  1730-1792 
Homer,  Joseph  G.  [Lockwood's  Dic¬ 
tionary  or  Terms  in  Mechanical 
Engineering,  1902.1 

Horsley,  Bp.  Samuel  (Eng.  prelate)  . 

Ilosoa 

Hosking,  William  (Eng.  architect)  . 

Hotten.  John  (Eng.  publisher).  [Slang 

Dictionary,  18591* . 

Hough,  3p.  John  (Eng.  divine)  .  . 
Houghton,  George  Washington  (Am. 

poet) .  1850-1891 

Hovey,  Richard  (Am.  author)  .  .  .  1864-1900 
Howard’s  Reports  (U.  S  Supreme 
Court). 

Howell,  Jcmes  (Brit,  author)  .  .15947-1666 

Howells,  Wm.  Dean  (Am.  novelist)  .  1837-1920 
Howes,  George  Pond  (Eng.  zoologist)  1853-1905 
Ilowitt,  Mrs.  Mary  (Eng.  writer. 

Howitt  also  indicates  the  joint 
works  of  Wm.  and  Mary  Howitt)  . 

Howitt,  William  (Eng.  author)  .  . 

Howitt,  William  (Eng  author) 

(Trans. ./-  Ennemoser's  History  of 
Magic,  1854.1 

Hoyle,  Edm.  (Eng  writer  on  games)  1672-1769 
(a  burl  poem  by  Sam.  Butler.  1663) 

Hughes.  John  (Eng.  dramatist)  .  . 

Hughes,  Thomas  (Eng.  author) 

Huloet,  or  Ilulett,  Richard  l Latin- 
Eng  Diet.,  Lond.,  1522.] 

Wundt,  Wilhelm  (Ger  philosopher 
and  physiologist).  [Human  and  An¬ 
imal  Psychology.  Eng.  transl.  hy 
Creighton  and  Titchener.  IW »fT)  .  . 

Hume,  David  (Scot.  hist,  and  phil.)  . 

(essays  upon  several  subjects,  Lond., 

1720,  by  Thomas  Gordon) 

Hunt.  Jas  Henry  Leigh  (Eng.  poet 

and  essayist) . 

Hunter.  Robert  [Hunter's  Encyc. 

Diet..  1879-1888.] 

Hunter.  William  Alexander  (Scottish 

jurist) . .  . 

Hunter-Duvar.  John  (Canadian  poet 

and  dramatist) . 

Hurd,  Bp.  Richard  (Fng.  author)  .  . 
Hutcheson,  Francis  (Irish  metaph.) 
Hutchinson,  Horatio  Gordon  |  Golf. 

1898.J 

Hutton,  Chas.  (Eng  mathematician)  1737-1823 
Hutton,  Laurence  (Am  author  and 
editor).  [Harrier's  Magazine)  .  .  184.3-1904 
Huxley,  Thos.  Henry  (Eng.  nnt.)  .  1825-1895 
Hyatt,  Alpheus  (Am  naturalist)  .  .  1838-1902 

Idler,  The  (Eng.  periodical,  1753- 
1760,  conducted  by  Johnson,  Sir  J 
Reynolds,  and  B.  Langton). 


1799-1888 

1792-1879 


fl  1.587 
1823-1896 


1332- 

1711-1776 


1784-1359 


1344-1898 

133  -1900 
1720-1808 
1694-1746 


Quoted  in  ...  ... 

I)ict  as  Names  in  full  Dates 

Courtenay  Ilbert  Ilbert,  Sir  Courtenay  Peregrine  (Eng 

writer  on  East  Indian  law)  .  .  1841- 

J.  Ingelow  .  .  Ingelow,  Jean  ( Eng.  poet  and  nor.)  .  1820-1887 
J.  B.  Inylis  (R-  Pnilobiblon  (prui ted  1473)  of  Richard 
DeBury)  DcBury  (Eng  bishop,  1281-1345) 

translated  by  J.  B  Inglis. 

Inland  Printer  (Am.  monthly  journal,  estab.  1883). 

Inst.  .  .  .  Institutes 

Instructions  for  Instructions  for  Government  of 
Gov.  of  Armies  Armies  of  the  United  States  in  time 
of  the  U.  S.  ■  of  War,  orig.  issued  1x63 
I nter pr  of  Stat  Interpretation  of  Statutes. 

Irving  ....  Irving,  Washington  (Am.  author)  .  .  1783-1859 
Is.,  Isa.  .  .  •  Isaiah. 

G.  B.  Ives  .  .  Ives,  George  Burnham  (transl  of 

Flaubert) . .  •  1856- 

J  ....  John,. James 

A.  V.  IF.  Jack -  Jackson,  Abraham  Valentine  Wil¬ 
son  (trans.)  .  hams  (Am.  Orientalist) .  1862- 

B.  D  Jackson  ■  Jackson,  Benjamin  Daydon  (Eng  bot¬ 

anist)  .  1846- 

F.  G.  Jackson  .  Jackson,  Frederick  George  (Eng. 

Arctic  explorer) .  1860- 

Mrs.  H  H  Jackson.  Mrs.  Helen  Hunt,  known  as 
Jackson  .  .  “H.H."  (An.  author)  ....  1831-1885 

J  A  Jackson  .  Jackson,  J  A.  [Definitions  in  Life 
Insurance,  19027] 

Col.  Jackson  .  Jackson, Col.  Julian( Eng.  geographer)  1790-1855 
T  Jackson  .  .  Jackson,  Thomas  (Dean  of  Peter¬ 
borough)  .  .  .  1579-1640 

James  I  (1618)  .  James  I.  (king  of  Eng.) . 1508-1625 

H.  Janies.  .  .  James,  Henry,  Jr.  (Am.  author)  .  .  1843- 

Wm.  James  .  .  James,  William  (Am  philosopher)  .  1842-1910 

Jas . James. 

Jay  .  .  .  Jay,  John  (first  chief  ju6t.  of  U.  S.)  .  174*5-1829 
IF.  Jay  .  .  ,  Jay,  William  (Am.  author)  ....  1789-1850 
Jebb  ....  Jebb,  Sir  Richard  Claverhouse  (Brit 

classical  scholar) .  1841-1905 

R.  Jefferies  .  .  Jefferies,  Richard  (Eng.  author)  .  .  1848-1887 
Jefferson  .  .  .  Jefferson,  Thomas  (Pres,  of  U.  8.)  .  1743-1826 

Jeffrey  .  .  .  Jeffrey,  Lord  Francis  (Scot  critic  and 

essayist) .  1773-1850 

Jenyns  .  .  .  Jenyns,  Soame  (Eng.  misc.  author)  1764-1787 

Jer .  Jeremiah. 

Jerrold  .  .  .  Jerrold,  Douglas  Wm  (Eng.  author)  1803-1857 

Jervas  (tr  of  Jervas,  Charles  (Eng.  printer,  trans- 

Don  Quixote)  lator  of  Don  Quixote,  pub  1742)  .  16757-1739 

Jevons  .  Jevons.  Win.  Stanley  (Eng.  econ.)  .  1835-1881 

Jewel  .  .  .  Jewel,  or  Jewell.  John  (Eng.  bp.)  .  .  1522-1571 

Jewish  Encyc  The  Jewish  Encyclopedia  (1901). 

Johns  .  .  Johnson’s  Reports  (New  York  Su- 

fireme  Court). 

inson.  Dr.  Samuel  (Eng.  lexicog. 

and  misc.  writer) .  1709-1784 

C.  F-  Johnson  .  Johnson,  Charles  Frederick  (Am. 

journalist  and  writer) .  1836- 

Johnson's  Cyc  .  Johnson’s  Universal  Cyclopaedia 
(N.  Y.,  18S6). 

M.  Johnston  .  .  Johnston,  Mary  (Am.  novelist)  .  .  1870- 
W.  P.  Johnston  Johnston,  William  Preston  (Am.  edu¬ 
cator)  .  1831-1899 

F.  R  Jones  .  .  Jones,  Forrest  Robert  (Am  electrical 

engineer) .  1861- 

H.  A.  Jones.  .  Jones,  llenry  Arthur  (Eng.dramatist)  1851- 
J-  Jones  (1579)  Jones,  John.  '  The  Art  and  Science  of 
Preserving  the  Body  and  Soul  in 
Health,  1579.] 

Sir  W.  Jones  .  Jones,  Sir  Wm.  (Eng.  Orientalist)  .  1746-1794 
B.  Jcmson  .  .  Jonson.  Ben  ( Eng.  dramatist)  .  .  15737-1*537 

Jordan  .  .  .  Jordan,  Thos.  (Eng.  poet  and  actor)  .  -16857 

D  S.  Jordan  .  Jordan,  David  Starr  (Am.  educator 

and  author) . 1851- 

J or  dan  fr  Ever-  i  Jordan,  David  Starr. 
mann  .  .  .^Evermann,  Barton  Warren  (Am  bi- 

(  ologist)  .  1853- 

I  Fishes  of  North  and  Middle  Amer¬ 
ica,  1902.] 

Jortin  ...  Jortin,John( Eng.  divine  and  essayist)  1698-1770 
Josh  ....  Joshua. 

Jo ubert ,  trans  Joubert,  Joseph  ( Fr.  eBsayist).[In  Mat- 
M  Arnold  .  thew  Arnold’s  Essays  in  Criticism, 

First  Series,  1865] .  1754-1824 

Jowett  .  .  .  Jowett,  Benjamin  (Eng.  scholar)  .  .  1817-1896 

Joye  ....  Joye,  or  Gee,  George  (Eng.  reformer 

and  printer) .  14927-1.556 

Judd  ....  Judd,  Sylvester  (Am  novelist)  .  .  .  1813-1856 
Judy.  .  .  .  Judges. 

Junius  ....  Junius  Letters  (issued  in  Public  Ad¬ 
vertiser,  1769-1772,  and  attributed  to 
Sir  Philip  Francis). 

F.  Junius  Junius,  Franciscus(Eng  philol.)  .  1589-1677 

R.  Junius  .  .  Junius,  R.  (Eng.  author  of  religious 

treatises) .  fl.  1640. 

Juvenal  Juvenalis.  Decimus  Junius  (Rom.  sa¬ 
tirical  poet) . c  60-c.  140. 

Kane  .  .  Kane,  Elisha  Kent  (Am  explorer).  .  1820-1857 

A  H.  Keane  .  Keane,  Augustus  Henry  ( Eng.  ethnol- 

„  ogist) . .  .  .  1313-1912 

Keats  .  .  .  Keats,  John  (Eng.  poet) .  1795-1821 

Keble  .  Keble,  John  (Eng.  divine  and  poet)  .  1792-1806 

Keightley  .  .  Keightley,  Thomas  (Brit  author)  1789-1872 

Keill  ....  Keill.Jonn  (Scot,  math  and  natural 

philosopher) . 16^1-1712 

J.  Scott  Keltic  .  Keltie,  Sir  John  Scott  (Scottish  editor, 

geographer,  and  author) .  .  .  .  1,340- 

Kelvin  .  Thomson,  William,  1st  Baron  Kelvin 

(Brit,  scientist) .  1824-190? 

J.  F.  Kemp  Kemp.  James  Furman  (Am.  writer  on 

mining  and  economic  geology)  .  .  1359- 
Dp.  Ken  .  .  Ken,  Bp  Thomas  (English  nvmn 

writer) .  1637-1711 

A  B  IF.  Ken-  Kennedy,  Sir  Alexander  Blackie  Wil- 
nedy  .  .  .  liam  (Eng.  engineer)  .....  1847- 

Kenrick  Kenrick,  \\  illiam  (Eng.  critic)  .  .  .  1720-1779 

Kent  ....  Kent,  James  (Am.  jurist)  ...  17*53-1847 

W.  P.  Ker  .  .  Ker.William  Paton  (Scottish  educator 

and  author) .  1855- 

W  A.  Kerr  .  .  Kerr,  William  Alexander  [Riding, 

1894.] 

Kettlewell  .  Kettlewell,  John  (Eng.  divine)  .  .  .  1653-1696 
Key  .  .  .  Key,  Francis  Scott  (Am.  poet)  .  .  .  1780-1843 
F  E  Kidder  .  Kidder,  Frank  Eugene(Am  architect 

and  writer) .  1859-19->5 

Kilhngbeck  Killingheck,  John  ( Eng  prebendary)  fl.  1725 
King  Ahsaunder  (a  trans.  from  Latin  ot  a  part  of  the 
Romance  of  Alexander,  c.  1340). 

King  Horn  .  .  (proh  a  trans.  of  Fr.  romance  of  Horn 
&  Rimenhild,  before  1300). 

Kinglake  .  .  .  Kinslake,  Alexander  William  (Eng 

_  ,  author) .  1809-1891 

Kingsley  Kingsley,  Chas  (Eng  novelist  and 

,  poet) . 1819-1875 

Kipling  .  .  .  Kipling,  Rudyard  (Brit,  poet  and  fic¬ 
tion  writer) .  1805- 

Kirwan  .  .  .  Kirwan,  Richard  (Irish  physicist)  .  1733-1812 

G  L.  Kittredge  Kittredire,  George  Lyman  (contempo- 
_f  rary  Am.  educator).  1860- 

F/eIn.  •  •  •  •  Klein,  Felix  (Ger  mathematician)  .  1849- 

A night  ....  Knight,  Edward  Henry  (Am.  engi- 

.  „  ,  neer)  [ Meehan.  Diet.) .  1824-1883 

A  M  Knight  .  Knight,  Austin  Melvin  (Am.  naval 
officer  and  writer).  [Modem  Sea¬ 
manship,  1901.1 

Knolles  .  .  .  Knolles,  Richard  (Eng  author)  .  .  15507-1610 

Knowles  .  .  .  Knowles,  James  (Bnt  educator,  re- 

_  vised  Walker’s  Diet.,  1X45)  ....  17797-1840 

John  Knox  .  Knox,  John  (Scot,  reformer)  .  .  .  15137-1572 

V.Knox  .  .  .  Knox.  Vicesimus  (Eng  divine  and 

essayist) . 1752-1821 


AUTHORS  AND  WORKS  QUOTED. 


xvn 


Quoted  in 
Diet,  as 


Kraut  h 


YJUC  ttuu  Uiiuubouni . .  .  , 

Xrautk-FUmino  0/ 


G.  T.  Ladd  .  . 

A.  Ladenburg  , 
Lady  Alimony 
John  La  Farge 
La  Fontaine 

L' Allegro  .  , 


The  Lancet 
R.  Lancxam 

Landor 
K.  W.  Lane 
G.  M.  Lane 

Lanfranc 

A.  Lang  . 
J.  D.  Lang 

Langhome 

Lanyland 


G.  T.  Lanxgan 

Lankester 
Lansdowne  o 
L  ansd  owne 
Ms.  .  . 


Names  in  full.  Dates. 

Krauth,  Charles  Porterfield  (Am.  di¬ 
vine  and  philosophical  writer)  .  .  1823-1888 

r  t>  Nr  locab'  0j  pfr 

lo8.  Sci.,  1885.] 

Ladd,  George  Trumbull  (Am  philoso¬ 
pher)  .  1842-1921 

Ladenburg,  Albert  (Ger.  scientist)  .  1842-1911 
(an  English  drama,  c.  1633). 

La  Farge,  John  (Am.  artist)  ....  1836-1910 
La  Fontaine,  de,  Jean  (French  fabu¬ 
list  and  poet)  .  1621-1896 

(poem  by  John  Milton,  written  c. 

1632-1(55). 

Lam . Lamentations. 

Lamb  ....  Lamb,  Charles  (Eng.  essayist)  .  .  .  1775-1834 
Lambarde  .  .  Lambarde,  William  (Eng.  author)  .  1536-1601 
Lament  of  Mary  Lamentation  of  Mary  Magdalene 
Magd.  .  .  .  (poem  occas.  ascr.  to  Chaucer) 

Lance  ....  Lance,  Edward  Jarman  (Eng.  writer 
on  farming). 

(Eng.  medical  review,  estab  1851) 

Lanciani,  Rodolfo  Amadeo  (Italian 

archaeologist) .  1847- 

Landor,  Walter  S  (Eng.  author)  .  .  1776-1864 
Lane,  Edw.  Wm.  (Eng.  Orientalist)  .  1801-1876 
Lane,  George  Martin  (Am.  Latin 

scholar) .  1823-1897 

Lanfranc  (It.  scholar  and  author, 

A  bp  of  Canterbury) .  10057-1089 

Lang,  Andrew  (Eng.  writer)  .  .  .  1844-1912 
Lang,  John  Dunmore  (Eng.  writer  on 

Australia) .  1799-1878 

Langhome,  John  (Eng.  divine)  .  .  1736-1779 
_  „  Langland,  William  (Eng  poet)  .  13307-14007 

J.  Langley  (1644)  Langley.  John.  [Sermons,  1644.] 

Sxdney  Lanier  .  Lanier,  Sidney  (Am.  musician,  poet, 

and  writer  on  lit. ) .  1842-1881 

Lamgan,  George  Thomas  (Can.  jour¬ 
nalist,  writer,  and  poet) .  1846-1886 

Lankester,  Sir  Edwin  Ray  ( Eng.  zool.)  1847- 
(public  records,  state  papers,  corre¬ 
spondence,  etc.,  in  Brit.  Museum, 
formerly  belonging  to  the  Marq.  of 
Lansdowne,  1737-1805). 

Lardner,  Dionysius  (Brit.  sci.  writer)  1793-1859 
La  Rochefoucauld,  Francois,  due  de 

(French  author)  . 1613-1680 

Latham,  Robert  Gordon  (Eng.  philol- 
and  lexicog.).  [Johnson's  Diet.]  .  1812-1888 
Latimer,  Hugh  (Eng.  reformer)  .  .14857-1555 
Laud,  William  (Eng.  abp.)  .  .  1573-1645 
Lauson,  William.  [ Comments  on  Se¬ 
crets  of  Angling ,  I6a3.] 

Lavoisier,  Antoine  Laurent  (Fr.chem- 

ist) .  1743-1794 

Law,  Wm.  (Eng.  divine  and  author)  .  1086-1761 
La  yamon's  Brut  (.a  poetical  chronicle 
of  Britain,  c.  1200). 

Layard,  Sir  A.  H.  (Eng.  archceol.)  .  1817-1894 
Versions  of  a  catechism  for  laymen, 
by  Archbishop  John  de  Thoresby 
(d.  1373). 

Lecky,  Wm.  Edw.  Ilartpole  (Brit. 

hist.) .  1838-1903 

Le  Conte,  Joseph  (Am.  geologist)  .  1823-1901 

Lee,  Frederick  Geo.  (Eng.  divine)  .  1832-1C02 
(pseud. of  John  L.  Ayer,  Am. miscella¬ 
neous  writer)  ........  1862- 

Lee,  Henry  (Am.  general  and  gover¬ 
nor  of  Virginia)  .  1756-1818 

Le  Gallienne,  Richard  (Eng.  editor 

and  story-  writer) .  1866- 

Leland,  John  (Eng.  antiquary )  .  .  .  15067-1552 
Leland,  Chas.  Godfrey  ( Am’,  author)  1824-1903 

Pope  Leo  IX  (Bruno) .  1002-1054 

Lr  Estrange,  Sir  Roger  (Eng.  polit. 

writer) . 1616-1704 

Leviticus 

Lever,  Charles  James  (Irish  nov.) .  1806-1872 

Lewes,  George  Henry  (Eng.  philos.)  .  1817-1878 
Lewis,  Sir  George  Cornewall  (Eng. 

statesman  and  author)  ....  1806-1863 
Lewis,  Mat.  Gregory  (Eng.  author)  .  1775-1818 

(Liddell,  Hen  Geo . .  .  1811-1898 

\Scott,  Robt . 1811-1887 

(English  clergymen  and  editors). 

[  Greek- English  lexicon ,  7th  ed.] 

Lieber.  Francis  (Am.  publicist)  .  .  1806-1872 
(extracts  from  his  diary  and  papers  by 
T.  Ilearne  and  R.  Rnwlinson.  1663). 

Lightfoot,  Jos.  Barber  (Eng.  bishop 
and  Biblical  scholar)  .  ...  1828-1889 

Lincoln,  Abraham  (Pres  of  U.  S.)  .  1809-1865 

Linden,  Annie  (Eng.  short-story 
writer). 

(an  Anglo-Saxon  Ms.). 

Lindley,  John  (Eng.  botanist)  .  .  .  1799-1865 
Lineham,  Wilfrid  J.  (Eng.  engineer). 

[A  Textbook  of  Mechanical  Engi¬ 
neering ,  1905.1 

Lingard,  John  (Eng.  historian)  .  .  .  1771-1851 
Linnseus.  Carolus  (Swedish  botanist).  1707-1778 


Lardner  . 

La  Rochefou¬ 
cauld  {Trans. 
Latham  . 

Latimer  . 
Laud  .  . 
Lauson 


La- 


Trans.  of 
voisxer  . 

Law  .  . 

Layamon  . 

Layard 

Lay  Folks  Cate 
chism 

Lecky  .  . 

Le  Conte  ■ 

F.  G.  Lee  . 

Q.  C  Lee  or  Guy 
C.  Lee  . 

Henry  Lee ,  Eu¬ 
logy  on  Wash¬ 
ington  .  .  . 

Richard  Le 
GalTenne  .  . 

Leland  .  . 

C.  G.  Leland 

Pone  Leo  IX.  . 

L' Estrange  .  . 

Lev . 

C.  Lever  .  .  . 

Q.  H.  Lewes 

Lewis  or  G.  C. 
Lewis 

M.  G.  Lewis.  . 

Liddell  6f  Scott. 


Lieber  .... 
Life  of  A.  Wood 

J.  B.  Lightfoot 

Lincoln  •  . 
Annie  Linden  . 

Lmdisfame  Ms. 
Lindley  .  .  • 
Lineham  .  . 


Lingard  .  .  . 
Linn.  .  .  • 

Tr.  J.  Van  Lin- 
schoten's  Voy¬ 
ages  (1598) 
Linton  or  W  J- 
Linton 

Mrs.  E  Lynn 
Linton  .  .  • 
F  Litchfield  . 


Linschoten,  Jan  Huygen  van  (Dutch 
traveler) 

Linton,  Wm.  J.  ( English-American 
engraver  and  writer) . 1812-1897 

1822-1898 


1850- 

1582-1645? 

1813-1873 


1733-1764 

1806-1881 


Linton,  Eliza  Lynn  (Eng.  novelist)  . 
Litchfield,  Frederick  (Eng.  expert  and 
writer  on  objects  of  art)  .... 

Lithgow  .  .  .  Lithgow,  William  (Scot,  traveler) .  . 
Livingstone  .  .  Livingstone.  David  (Scot,  explorer) 

Livy  ...  Livius,  Titus  (Roman  historian)  B.  c.  59-a.  d  17. 
L.J.  ....  Law  Journal,  The  (London). 

JL.ii.  L.  .  •  •  Love’s  Labour ’s  Lost  (Shakespeare). 

Lloyd  ....  Lloyd,  Robert  (Eng.  poet)  .  .  .  . 
Humphrey  Lloyd  Lloyd,  Humphrey  (Brit,  physicist)  . 

R  J.  Lloyd  .  .  Lloyd.  Richard  J.(Eng.  philologist). 

y  [Northern  English,  1&9.] 

Lloyd's  Ms., 

British  Museum 
Locke  .  . 

F.  Locker 

Lockhart  . 

Lock  ye  r  . 

Sir  Oliver  J. 

Lodge 
T.  Lodge 
Logan  .  .  • 

W.  P.  Lombard 


Acad- 


Athe- 


London 
emu  . 

London 
nseum  .  .  . 

London  Encyc. 

London  Field  . 

London  Gaz.  . 


Locke,  John  (Eng  philosopher)  .  • 
Locker-Lampson,  Frederick  (Eng. 

poet) . 

Lockhart,  John  G.  (Scot,  author)  .  . 
Lockyer,  Jos.  Norman  (Eng.  astron.). 
Lodge,  Sir  Oliver  Joseph  (Eng.  scien¬ 
tist)  . 

Lodge,  Thos.  (Eng.  poet  and  dram.)  . 
Logan,  John  (Scot,  poet)  .  •  •  • 

Lombard,  Warren  Plimpton  (Am. 

physiologist) 

The  London  At 


The  London  Academy  (weekly  jour¬ 
nal,  estab.  1869). 

The  London  Athenaeum  (weekly 
journal,  estab.  1828). 

London  Encyclopedia  (ed.  by  Thom¬ 
as  Curtis,  1826-1834). 

The  London  Field  (weekly  journal, 
estab.  1853). 

The  London  Gazette  (official  journal, 
issued  semi-weekly,  estab.  1665). 
London  Graphic  The  l.ondon  Graphic  (.weekly  jour- 
nal,  estab.  1869). 

London  Literary  The  l.ondon  Literary  World  (weekly 
World  .  .  .  journal,  estab.  1869). 

London  Punch  The  London  Punch  (weekly  journal, 
estab.  1841). 

B 


1632-1704 

1821-1895 

1794-1854 

1836- 

1851- 

15587-1625 

1748-1788 

1855- 


Quoted  in 
Diet,  as 
London  Quart. 

Rev . 

London  Sat.  Rev. 

London  Specta¬ 
tor  .... 
London  Times 

London  Truth  . 

Longfellow  .  . 
Lora  (1630)  .  . 

Loudon  .  .  . 
T.  R.  Lounsbury 

Loved ay  .  .  . 
Lovelace  .  .  . 
F.  Lovelace  .  . 

Lover  .... 

Lowell  .  .  . 

M.  A  Lower  . 
Lowndes  .  .  . 

Walter  Lowne 


Lowth  .... 

L.R . 

L.  R.  2  Q.B.  . 
Lubbock  .  .  . 

Lucan  ( Pharsa- 
lia)  .  . 

Luce  .... 

Ludlow  .  .  . 

The  Lutheran  . 

Luttrell  .  .  . 
Sir  Alfred  Lyall 

Lydgate  . 

Lyell  .  . 

Lyly  .  . 
Lyndsay  . 
Lyttelton 
Ld.  Lytton 

R.  A.  S.  Macalis- 
ter  .... 
Macaulay  .  . 

Afacc . 

Gen.  G  H.  Me - 
Ctellan  .  .  . 
McClintock  ,  . 

Porter  Mac - 
Cliutock  .  . 
McClure's  Mag¬ 
azine  .... 
Me  ( ’osh  .  ■  . 
M'Culloch  .  . 

D  Macdonald  . 

G.  MacDonald . 
Me  E  hath 

Macfarren  .  . 

Me  Kendrick .  . 

H.  Mackenzie  ■ 

Lord  Mackenzie 
Morell  Mackenzie 

Sir  J.  Mackintosh 

Justice  MacLean 
Ridley  McLean 

Frances  Macnab 

H.  Macneill  . 
Macro  Plays 


Madison  ■  .  . 
J.  P.  Mahaffy  . 

Capt.  A.  T. 

Mahan  .  .  . 
Ld.  Mahon  .  . 

Sir  H  Maine  . 

F.  W.  Maitland 


Mai  .  . 

Mai  com 
Mallet  . 

Mai  lock 
Malone . 

Sir  T.  Malory  . 
SirJ.Mandeville 
Mankind  ( E .  E. 
T.  S.) 

Manning  or  Car- 
dinal  Manning 
Mansel  .  .  . 

Mantell  .  .  . 
Marlowe  .  .  . 
Marryat  .  .  . 

G.  P.  Marsh 

Marshall  .  .  . 
Alfred  Marshall 
Mar  st  on  .  .  . 
J.  W.  Marston  . 

Dean  Martin  . 

H.  .V.  Martin  . 
T.  Martin  .  . 
J.  Martineau  . 
Marvell  .  .  . 
Mason  .... 
J.  M.  Mason 

J.  Y.  Mason  . 

G.  Massey  .  . 
W.  Massey  .  . 

Massinger  .  . 
Masson  .  .  . 
Cotton  Mather 
Increase  Mather 

Matt . 

Albert  Matthews 
Brand  tr  Mat¬ 
thews  .  .  . 


Names  in  full.  Dates. 

London  Quarterly  Review  (quarterly 
iournal,  eBtab.  1809). 

The  London  Saturday  Review 
(weekly  journal,  estab.  1855). 

London  Spectator  (weekly  journal, 
estab  1828). 

London  Times  (daily  journal,  estab. 

1788). 

London  Truth  (daily  journal,  estab. 

1877). 

Longfellow,  Henry  W.  (Am.  poet)  .  1807-1882 
Lord,  Henry  (Eng  traveler).  [5<cf 
of  the  Banians,  Lond.,  1630.)  . 

Loudon,  John  Claudius  (Scot,  hot.)  .  1783-1843 
Lounsbury, Thomas  Raynesford  (Am. 

scholar  and  author)  .  .  1838-1915 

Loveday,  Robert.  [Cleopatra,  1687.] 

Lovelace,  Richard  (Eng.  poet)  .  .  1618-1658 

Lovelace,  Francis  (Colonial  governor 

of  New  York) .  16187-1675? 

Lover,  Samuel  (Irish  nov.  and  song 

writer) .  1797-1868 

Lowell,  James  Russell  (Am.  poet  and 

essayist) . 1819-1891 

Lower,  Mark  Antony  (Eng.  antiq.)  1813-1876 
Lowndes,  Wm.  Thos.  (Eng.  bibliog¬ 
rapher  .  .  1798-1843 

Lowrie,  Walter  (Am  clergyman  and 
author).  [Monuments  of  the  Early 
C7ii<rc5,190l]  ....  .  .  1868- 

Lowth,  Bp.  Robert  (Eng.  writer)  .  .  1716-1787 
Law  Reporter,  Law  Reports. 

Law  Reports  2  Queen’s  Bench. 

Lubbock,  Sir  John.  Lord  Avebury 
(Eng.  scientist  and  writer)  .  .  .  1834-1913 
Lucanus,  Marcus  Annseus  (Roman 

epic  poet) . 39-  65 

Luce,  Stephen  Bleecker.  [Textbook 
of  Seamanship,  rev.  ed.,  1898]  .  1827-1917 

Ludlow,  Edmund  (Eng.  republican 

leader)  .  16177-1692 

Lutheran,  The  (Lutheran  weekly, 
estab.  1861). 

Luttrell,  Narcissus  ( Eng.  annalist)  .  1657-1732 
Lyall,  Rt.  Hon.  Sir  Alfred  Comyn 
(Eng.  writer,  esp.  on  Eng.  lit.)  .  1835-1911 

Lydgate,  John  (Eng.  poet)  .  -  .  13707-1451? 

Lyell,  Sir  Charles  (Brit,  geologist) .  .  1797-1875 
Lyly,  John  (Eng.  dramatist)  .  .  15547-1606 

Lyndsay,  Sir  David  (Scottish  poet)  .  1490-1555 
Lyttelton,  Ld.  Geo.  (Eng.  writer)  .  1709-1773 

Bulwer  -  Lytton,  Edward  George, 

Baron  Lytton  (Eng.  novelist)  .  .  1803-1873 

Macnlister,  Rohert  Alexander  Stewart 

(Eng.  archaeologist) .  1870- 

Macaulay,  Thos.  Bahington  (Eng. 

historian  and  essayist) .  1800-1859 

Maccabees. 

McClellan,  George  Brinton  (Am- 

general) .  1826-1885 

McClintock,  Sir  Francis  Leopold 

(Irish  arctic  explorer) . 1819-1907 

MacClintock,  Porter  Lander  (Am. 
educator). 

(Am,  monthly  lit.  mag.,  estab.  1893). 

McCosh,  Jas.  (Scot,  metaph.  in  Am.)  1811-1894 
M’Culloch,  John  Ramsay  (Scot,  polit. 

economist) .  1789-1864 

Macdonald,  Donald  (Eng.  war  corre¬ 
spondent  of  the  Melbourne  Argus). 
MacDonald,  George  (Scot,  novelist)  .  1824-1905 
McElrath,  Thomas  (Am.  lawyer). 

[Commercial  Diet.,  N.  Y.,  1871]  .  .  1807-1888 
Macfarren,  Sir  George  Alexander 

( Eng.  composer)  .  1813-1887 

McKendrick,  John  (Scot  physiol.)  1841- 
Maekenzie,  Henry  (Scot,  novelist,  es¬ 
sayist,  and  dramatist)  .  .  1745-1831 

Mackenzie,  Lord  Geo.  (Scot,  lawyer)  1636-1691 
Mackenzie,  Sir  Morell  (Eng  physi¬ 
cian)  .  1837-1892 

Mackintosh,  Sir  James  (Brit.  hist,  and 

statesman)  .  1765*1888 

MacLean,  John  (Amjurist)  .  .  .  .  1785-1861 
McLean,  Ridley.  [Trie  Bluejacket's 
Manual,  1902.] 

Macnab,  Frances  (contemporary  Eng. 
writer  on  South  Africa). 

Macneill,  Hector  (Scottish  poet)  .  .  1746-1818 
English  moralities.  [Mankind ,  c.  1475, 

Wisdom,  c.  1460,  The  Castle  of  Per¬ 
severance,  c.  1425.] 

Madison,  James  (Pres,  of  U.  S.).  .  .  1751-1836 
Mahaffy,  Sir  John  Pentlnnd  (prof. 

Anc.  Hist  Trinity  Coll  .  Dublin)  1839-1919 
Mahan,  Alfred  Thayer  (Am  naval 
officer  and  naval  historian) .  .  .  .  1846-1914 
Mahon,  Philip  Henry,  Earl  of  Stan¬ 
hope  (Eng.  historian) .  1805-1875 

Maine,  Sir  Henry  James  Sumner 

(Eng.  historical  jurist) .  1822-1888 

Maitland,  Frederic  William  (Eng. 

jurist)  . .  1850-1906 

Malachi 

Malcom,  Howard  (Am.  traveler)  .  .  1799-1879 
Mallet,  David  (Scot,  poet) .  .  .  .  17057-1765 

Mallock,  Wm.  Hurrell  (Eng  author)  1849- 
Malone,  Edm.  (Ir.  Shak.  scholar)  .  1741-1812 

Malory,  Sir  Thos.  (Brit,  translator)  .  14307- 
Mandeville.  Sir  Jonn  (En^.  traveler)  13007-1372 
(English  morality  play,  written  in  or 
near  Norfolk,  c  1475). 

Manning,  Henry  Edward  (Eng.  car¬ 
dinal).  ...  .......  1808-1892 

Mansel.  Henry  L  (Eng.  philos  )  .  .  1820-1871 
Mantell,  Gideon  A.  (Eng.  geol.)  .  .  1790-1K52 
Marlowe,  Christopher  ( Eng.  dram.)  1564-1593 
Marryat,  Frederick  (Eng.  naval  of¬ 
ficer  and  novelist) .  1792-1848 

Marsh,  Geo.  Perkins  (Am.  philol.  and 
diplomat)  ...  .  .  .  1801-1882 

Marshall,  John  (Am.  statesman)  .  .  1755-1835 
Marshall,  Alfred  (Eng  pol.  econ.)  .  1842- 
Marston,  John  (Eng.  poet) .  ...  15757-1634 

Marston,  John  Westland  (Eng.  dra¬ 
matic  poet) . 1819-1890 

Martin,  Edwd.  (Dean  of  Ely).  [Let¬ 
ters,  1662] .  ?  -1662 

Martin,  Henry  Newell  (Am.  biol.)  .  184&-1896 
Martin,  Thomas  (Eng.  divine)  .  .  .  7-1584 

Martineau,  Jas.  (Eng.  Unit  divine)  .  1805-1900 
Marvell,  Andrew  (Eng.  misc.  author)  1621-1678 
Mason,  William  (Eng.  poet)  .  .  .  1724-1797 

Mason,  John  Mitchell  (Am.  divine 

and  orator) .  1770-1829 

Mason,  John  Young  (U.  S.  minister _ 

to  France) . 

Massey,  Gerald  (Eng.  poet)  .  •  1828-1907 

Massey,  Wm.  Nathaniel  (Eng.  histo- 

rian) .  .  1809-1881 

Massinger,  Philip  (Eng.  dramatist)  .  1583-1640 
Masson,  David  (Brit,  author)  .  .  1822-1907 

Mather,  Cotton  (Am.  theologian)  .  .  1666-1728 
Mather,  Increase  (Am.  colonial  divine 
and  educator)  1639-1723 

Matthew. 

Matthews,  Albert  (Am.  writer)  .  .  .  1860- 
Matthews,  (Janies)  Brander  (Am. 
author) .  1852- 


Quoted  in 
Diet,  as 


J  E.  Maude 


Maunder  .  .  . 
Maury  .  .  .  . 
Clerk  Maxwell . 

Mayhew  .  .  . 
A.  L.  Mayhew 

Mede 


Melmoth 
H.  Melville 
G.  Meredith 
Meriv ale  . 
II.  Merxvalt 


Names  in  full.  Dates. 

Maude,  John  Edward  (Eng.  philo¬ 
sophical  writer).  [Foundations  qf 
Ethics ,  1887.] 

Maunder,  Samuel  (Eng  compiler)  .  1785-1849 
Maury,  Matt.  F.  (Am.  nav.  officer)  .  1806-1873 
Maxwell,  James  Clerk  (Brit,  physi¬ 
cist)  .  1881-1879 

Mayhew,  Henry  (Eng.  author)  .  .  .  1812-1887 

Muyliew,  Anthony  Lawson  (Eng. 
pnilologist). 

Mede,  Joseph  (Eng.  divine)  ....  1586-1638 
Melbourne  Argus  (newspaper,  published  at  Melbourne, 
Australia). 

Melmoth,  Wm.  (Eng.  class,  trans.)  1710-1799 

Melville,  Herman  (Am.  author)  .  .  1819-1891 
Meredith,  George  (Eng.  novelist)  .  .  1828-1909 
Merivale,  Charles  (Brit,  historian)  .  1868-1893 
Merivale,  Herman  (Eng.  writer  on 
political  economy  and  ni6tory)  .  .  1806-1874 
G.  S.  Mernam  Merriam,  George  Spring  (Am.  author)  1843-1914 
Met.,  Metam.  .  Metamorphoses  (Ovid) 

W.  Metcalf  .  .  Metcalf,  William  (Am.  engineer  and 

steel  manufacturer)  . 1836-1909 

Mic . Micah. 

Dan  Michel  .  ,  Michel,  Dan.  [Ayenhite  of  Inwyt,  a 
Kentish  version  of  Frere  Lorens’  Le 
somme  des  Vices  et  de  Vertues .] 

Mickle  ....  Mickle,  William  Julius  (Eng.  poet)  .  1785-1788 
Middle  more  Middlemore,  S.  G.  C.  [Trans.of7?e- 
( Burckhardt )  naissance  in  Italy, by  J .  Burckhardt, 

1878.] 

Middleton.  Thomas  (Eng  dramatist)  15707-1627 
Middleton,  Conyers  (Eng.  controver¬ 
sialist)  .  1683-1750 

Miege,  Guy  (Eng.  lexicog.).  [Great 

French-Eng.  Diet.,  Lona.,  1688J  .  .  1644-1718 
Mill,  John  Stuart  (Eng.  philosopher 

and  polit.  economist) .  1806-1873 

Miller,  William  Allen  (Eng.  chem.)  .  1817-1870 
Miller,  Hugh  (Scot,  geologist) 

Miller,  Samuel  (Am.  divine)  . 


Middleton 
C.  Middleton 

Miege  .  ,  . 

J.  S.  Mill  or 
Mill  . 
Miller  . 

II.  Miller 
S.  Miller 


Thomas  Miller  Miller,  Thomas  (Eng.  nov.  and  poet) 
Milman  .  .  Milman,  Henry  Hart  (Eng.  hist.) 
Milner.  .  .  .  Milner,  Joseph  (Eng.  church  hist.)  . 
Milnes  .  .  .  Milnes,  Ricnard  Monckton,  Lord 

Houghton  (Eng.  trav.  and  poet)  . 
Milo.  .  ,  ,  Oratio  pro  Milone  (Cicero). 

Milton.  .  .  Milton,  John  (Eng.  poet) . 

Mil  ward  .  .  .  Milward,  Richard.  [Life  of  Selden ] 
Chas.  Miner  .  Miner,  Charles  (Am.  writer)  .  .  .  . 
C.  S.  Minot  .  .  Minot,  Chas.  Sedgwick  (American 

biologist) . 

W.  Minto  .  .  .  Minto,  William  (Eng.  lit.  critic  and 
story  writer)  ... 

Mir.  for  Mag.  .  Mirror  for  Magistrates  (a  collection  of 
narratives  by  several  poets). 

Mirror  of  Our 

Lady  ...  (a  devotional  treatise,  15th  c.). 

S.  Weir  Mitchell  Mitchell,  Silas  Weir  (Am.  physician 

and  novelist) . 

Mitford,  William  (Eng  historian) 
Mitford,  Mary  R.  (Eng.  writer). 
Mivart,  St.  George  (Eng.  biologist)  . 
Mark. 

Missouri  Appeal  Reports. 


Mitford  . 

Miss  Mitford 
Mivart  .  . 

Mk.  . 

Mo.  App  .  .  . . 

Modern  Philol -  (Aim  quarterly  journal  of  linguistic 
M°oir  \  \ 


1802-1856 

176SL1850 

1807-1874 

1791-1868 

1744-1797 

1809-1885 

1608-1674 

10)9-1680 

1780-1865 

1852-1914 

1845-1893 


1829-1914 

1744-1827 

1787-1855 

1827-1900 


and  lit.  research,  estab.  1903). 

Moir,  David  Macbetli  (Scot,  poet  and 

novelist) .  1798-1851 

Moliire  .  .  (pseud,  of  Jean  Baptiste  Poquelin, 

Fr  dramatist  and  comedian)  .  1622-1673 

Charles  Molloy  Molloy,  Charles  (Eng.  writer  on  law)  l<»4fk-1690 
Bp.  Montagu  Montagu,  Bp.  Riclid.  (Eng.  divine)  1577-1641 
Lady  M  W.  Montagu,  Lady  Mary  Wortley  (Eng 

Montagu  .  .  writer) .  1689-1762 

W.  Montagu  .  Montagu,  Walter.  [Devout  Essays 
She/Jierd's  Paradise ] 


J.  Montgomery  Montgomery,  James  (Scot,  poet) 

W.  V.  Moody  .  Moody,  William  Vaughn  (Am.  poet 


1604-1677 
1771-1854 

and’dramntist)  .  7  ■  .  .  “.  1869-1910 

Moore,  Thomas  (Brit,  poet)  .  .  .  1779-1852 

Moore,  Mrs.  N.  Hudson  (Am.  author). 

Moore  (Encyc  of  Moore,  John  Weeks  (Am  musical 

Music )  .  •  .  writer)  .  1807-1889 

More  ....  More,  Sir  Thomas  (Eng.  philos.)  .  .  1478-1535 
//.  More  .  .  .  More,  Dr.  Henry  (Eng.  philosopher)  .  1614-1687 
Hannah  More  More,  Hannah  (Eng.  writer)  ....  1745-1833 
J.  D.  Morell  .  Morell,  John  D.  (Eng.  philos.)  .  .  .  1816-1891 
Lloyd  Morgan  .  Morgan,  Conwy  Lloyd  (Eng.  educa¬ 
tor  and  writer) .  1852- 

Morice,  George  T.  (So.  Afr.  lawyer). 

[English  fy  Roman  Dutch  Law, 1903.] 

Morley,  Henry  (Eng.  author)  .  .  .  1822-1894 
Morley, John.  Viscount  Morley(Eng. 

polit.  author) .  1838- 

Morris,  Geo.  Pope  (Am.  journ.)  .  .  .  1802-1864 

Sir  Lewis  Morris  Morris,  Sir  Lewis  (Brit,  poet)  .  .  .  1833-1907 

R.  Morins  .  .  Morris,  Richard  (Eng.  philol.)  .  .  .  1833-1894 

W  Morris  .  .  Morris,  William  (Eng.  poet).  [Jason]  1834-1896 

Morris  (U  eb  e  r-  Morris,  George  Sylvester  (Am.  meta- 

weg)  ....  physician).  (Trans.  History  of  Phi¬ 
losophy,  1872-741  .  1846-1889 

F.  C.  Morse  .  .  Morse,  Frances  Clary.  [Furniture  of 
Olden  Times,  1902 J 

J.  Morse  .  •  .  Morse,  Jedidiah  (Am.  geographer) .  .  1761-1826 

Morte  Arthure  or  Morte  Arthure  (old  alliterative  poem 
Morte  d  'Arthure  about  1060). 

Mortillet,  Louis  Laurent  Gabriel  de 

(Fr.  anthropologist) .  1821-1898 

Mortimer,  John  (Eng.  writer  on  hus¬ 
bandry)  .  16567-1736 

Bp.  Morton  .  .  Morton,  Bp.  Thomas  (Eng.  theol.)  .  1564-1659 

Mother  Goose  .  Songs  for  the  Nursery,  1719. 

Motherwell  .  .  Motherwell,  Wm.  (Scot,  poet)  .  .  1797-1835 

Motley  .  .  Motley,  John  Lothrop  (Am.  hist.)  .  1814-1877 

Motteux  ( Rabe -  Motteux,  Peter  Anthony  (Fr.-Eng 


Moore  .  .  . 
X.  H.  Moore 


Geo.  T.  Morict 

H  Morley  .  . 
J.  Morley  .  .  . 

G.  P.  Morris 


G  de  Mortillet . 
Mortimer  . 


lais) 


author).  [Translator  of  Rabelais]  .  1660-1718 


Motto  of  the  Mac-  Motto  of  the  Mackintoshes  (a  Scot- 


Arm  toshes 
Moxon  . 

J.  B.  Mozley 
Mozley  if  W. . 

Mmrhead  .  . 
Max  Muller  .  , 

Miss  Mulock 

A  J.  Munby  .  . 

Mure  .  .  .  . 
Dr.  Murray  .  . 

A.  S.  Murray  . 

Gilbert  Murray 

F.  W.  H.  Myers 


tish  clan). 

.  Moxon,  Joseph  (Eng.  math.)  .  _  _ 

Mozley,  James  Bowling  (Eng.  theol.)  1813-1878 
(Mozley,  Herbert  Newmau. 

‘  \ White! ey,  George  Crispe. 

[Law  Diet.,  Lond.,  1876.] 

.  Muirhead,  Jas.  (Scot,  law  writer)  .  ,  1831-1889 
,  Muller,  Friedrich  Max  (Ger.-Eng. 

philol.) . 

.  Mulock,  Dinah  Maria  (Mrs.  Craik) 

(Eng.  novelist) . 

.  Munby,  Arthur  Joseph  (Eng  barris¬ 
ter  and  verse  writer) .  1828-1910 

.  Mure,  Sir  William  (Scottish  poet)  .  .  1594-165T 
.  Murray,  Sir  James  Augustus  Henry 

(Eng.  lexicog  and  philol.)  .  .  .  .  1837-1915 
.  Murray,  Alexander  Stuart  (Brit,  arch¬ 
aeologist)  .  1841-1904 

Murray,  George  Gilbert  Aime  (Eng. 

Greek  scholar) . .  1866- 

Myers,  Frederick  William  Henry 
(Eng.  psychologist) .  1843-1901 


1627-1700 


1823-1900 

1826-1887 


Hah.  ....  Nahum. 


N.  Amer.  Cyc.  . 

N.  Amer.  Rev. 
Hares  .  .  .  , 
Hash  .  .  .  , 
The  Hation  .  . 
Hature  .  .  . 

Haunt  on  .  « 


New  American  Cyclopedia  (edited  by 
G.  Rioley  and  C.  A.  Dana,  1857). 
See  Horth  'Am.  Rev. 

Nares,  Rob.  (Eng.  critic  and  theol.)  . 
Nash,  Thomas  (Eng.  dramatist)  .  . 
(N.  Y.  weekly  journal,  estab.  1865). 
Nature  (Eng.  weekly  jour,  of  sci.,  es¬ 
tab.  1869). 

N&unton,  Sir  Robert  (Eng.  author)  . 


1753-18*9 

1567-1W1 


1563-1655 


xvm 


AUTHORS  AND  WORKS  QUOTED. 


Quoted  In 
Diet,  as 


Names  in  full. 


Dates. 


N.  Brtt.  Review  North  British  Review  (Edin.  quar¬ 
terly,  1844-1871) 

Neale  .  .  .  .'  Neale,  John  Mason  (Eng.  divine,  au¬ 
thor,  and  trans.  of  hymns)  ....  1818-1866 

Nek . Nehemiah. 

W.  A.  Neilson  .  Neilson,  William  Allan  (Scot,  educa¬ 
tor  in  America)  ........  1869- 

R.  Nelson  .  .  Nelson,  Robert  (Brit,  writer)  .  .  1665-1715 

Nesjield  .  .  .  Nesfield,  John  Collinson  (Eng.  educa¬ 
tor  in  India). 

Eberhard  Nestle  Nestle,  Christof  Eberhard  (German 

philologist) . 1851- 

Newcomb  .  .  .  Newcomb,  Simon  (Am.  math.)  .  .  .  1835-1909 

(New)  Encyc.  The  New  Volumes  of  the  Encyclopae- 
Brit .  dia  Britannica,  1902. 

New  England  (a  schoolbook,  compiled  by  Benj. 

Primer  .  .  .  Harris,  Boston,  c.  1688). 

New  Eng.  Tales  New  England  Tales  (quoted  fr.  Bart¬ 
lett’s  Americanisms), 

New  English 
Diet . See  Oxf.  E.  D. 

N* iv  Internal.  New  International  Encyclopsedia 
Encyc.  .  .  .  (edited  bv  D.  C.  Gilman,  H.  T. 

Peck,  and  F.  M.  Colby,  1902). 

Newman  or  J.  Newman,  Cardinal  John  Henry  (Eng. 

H.  Newman  " 


theologian  and  author) .  1801-1890 

F.  W.  Newman.  Newman,  Fr.  Wm.  (Eng.  author)  .  .  1805-1897 
Newton,  Thomas  (Eng.  physician)  .  1542?-16U7 
Newton,  Alfred  (Eng.  ornithologist).  1829-1907 
Newton,  Sir  Isaac  (Eng.  philos.  and 

math.) .  1642-1727 

Newton,  John  (Eng.  clergyman)  .  .  1725-1807 
New  York  Times  New  York  Times  (daily  journal,  es- 
tab.  1850). 

Nichol,  John  Pringle  (Brit,  sci.)  .  .  1804-1859 
Nicholls,  Norton  (Eng.  clergyman, 

friend  of  Thos.  Gray) .  17427-1809 

Nicholson,  Peter  (Brit,  architect)  .  .  1765-1844 
Nicholson,  Joseph  Shield  (Eng.  polit. 

economist .  1850- 

Nicholson,  William  (Eng.  chemist)  .  1758-1815 
„  ,  „  /Nicolay,  John  Geo.  (Am.  author)  .  1832-1901 

(Life  of  Lincoln)  \IIay,  John  (Am.  author)  ....  1838-1905 
Nicolls  .  .  .  .  Nicolls,  Thomas  (Eng.  translator). 

[  Thucydides ,  1550.1 

N.  Int.  Encyc.  .  See  New  Intermit.  Encyc. 

Inazo  NitobS  .  Nitobfe,  Inazo  Ota  (Japanese  writer). 

[Bushido ;  the  soul  of  Japan,  1905.] 

N.  Month.  Mag.  New  Monthly  Magazine  (Eng.  lit., 
polit.,  and  sci.  mag.,  estab.  1814). 

Norris,  John  (Eng.  clergyman)  . 

Norris,  Frank  (Am.  novelist) . 

Norris,  W.  E.  (Eng  novelist) . 


Newton 
A.  Newton  . 
Sir  I.  Newton 

J.  Newton 


Nichol  ... 
N.  Nicholls  . 

Nicholson  .  . 
J.  S.  Nicholson 

W .  Nicholson 
Nicolay  !f  Hay 


Norris  .  .  .  . 
F.  Norris  .  .  . 
W.  E.  Norris  . 
R.  North  .  .  . 
Sir  T.  North  . 

North  Am.  Rev. 


North,  Roger  ( Eng.  writer)  .  .  .  . 
North,  Sir  Thomas  (Eng.  translator). 
[Plutarch's  Lives,  1579.] . 


(Am. 


1657-1711 

1870-1902 

1847- 

1653-1734 

15357-1601? 


North  American  Review 
monthly,  estab.  1815). 

North  Brit. Rev.  North  British  Review  (Edin.  quar¬ 
terly,  1844-1871). 

A.  Norton  .  .  Norton,  Andrews  (Am.  theologian)  . 

C.  E.  Norton  .  Norton,  Charles  Eliot  (Am.  writer  on 

art) . 

Nott . Nott,  Josiah  Clark  (Am.  ethnol.)  .  . 

A.  A.  Noyes  .  .  Noyes,  Arthur  Amos  (Am.  chemist)  .  1866- 
N.  T.  ....  New  Testament. 

Nugse  Antiq.  .  Nugae  Antiquae  (prose  and  poetry  fr. 

Sir  J.  Harrington  and  others). 

Num . Numbers. 

N.  Y.  Sun  .  .  New  York  Sun  (daily  journal,  estab. 

*833). 


1786-1853 


1827-1908 

1804-1873 


Ob . 

F.  A.  Ober  . 
Occleve  .  . 
O.  Eng.  Misc. 


Oertel  .... 
Off.  Nom.  .  . 
L.  Oliphant  .  . 

T.L.K.Oliphant 

F.  L.  Olmsted  . 

Omar  Khayydm 

C.  T.  Onions 

Ormulum 

Orrery  . 

O.  T.  . 


Oth. 

Otway  .  . 
Ouida 

The  Outlook 

Overbury  . 
Ovid  .  . 

Owen  .  . 
Oxf.  E.  D. 


Ouf.  Gloss. 

T.  N.  Page 
Thos.  Paine 

Wyatt  Paine 


Paley  .... 
Palfrey 
R.  H.  /.  Pal - 
grave  .  .  . 
Palladius  .  . 

Pall  Mall  Mag. 

G.  H.  Palmer  . 
John  W. Palmer 

Ld.  Palmerston 

Palsgrave  .  . 


Papin  .... 
Prof.  Park  .  . 
Sir  Gilbert 
Parker  .  .  . 
T.  Parker  .  . 
Park  hurst  .  . 
Parkman .  .  . 
Parnell  .  .  . 
S.  Parr  .  .  . 
Parsons  .  .  . 

Partenay .  .  . 
Pater  .... 
Patience 
Coventry  Pat¬ 
more  .... 
Bp.  Patrick  .  . 
W.  Patti  son  .  . 
H.  Paul  (trans.) 
Pausan.  .  . 


Obadiah. 

Ober,  Frederick  Albion  (Am.  author)  1849-1913 
See  H occleve. 

Old  English  Miscellany  (medieval 
proverbs,  sermons,  poems,  and  bes¬ 
tiary)  chiefly  13th  c. 

Oertel,  Hanna  (Ger.-Am  philologist)  1868- 
Otticial  nomenclature  (Chemistry). 

Oliphant,  Laurence  (Eng. traveler  and 

author) .  1829-1888 

Oliphant.Thomas  Lawrence  Kingston 

(Eng.  writer) . 1831- 

Olirsted,  Frederick  Law  (Am.  land¬ 
scape  architect) .  1822-1903 

Omar  Khayyam  (Persian  astronomer 

and  poet).  [Rubdiydt] . ?  -1123? 

Onions,  C.  T.  ( Eng.  philologist).  [Ad¬ 
vanced  English  Syntax.  1904.] 

Ormulum,  The  (an  imperfect  series  of 
homilies,  about  1200). 

Orrery,  John  Boyle,  Earl  of  (Eng. 

writer) .  1707-1762 

Old  Testament. 

Othello  (Shakespeare). 

Otway.  Thos.  (Eng.  aram.  and  poet) .  1652-1685 
pseua.  of  Louise  de  la  Ramie  (Eng. 

novelist) .  1840-1908 

Outlook,  The  (Am.  weekly  lit.  mag., 

New  York,  estab.  1869). 

Overbury,  Sir  Thos.  ( Eng.  author)  .  1581-1613 
Publius  Ovidius  Naso  (Roman  poet) 

43  B.  C.-17  a.  d. 

Owen.  Richard  (Eng.  naturalist)  .  .  1804-1892 
Oxford  English  Dictionary,  Sir  J.  A. 

H.  Murray,  chief  editor.  [Called 
also  New  English  Dictionary.] 

Oxford  Glossary  of  Architecture. 

Page,  Thomas  Nelson  (Am.  author)  .  1853- 
Paine.  Thomas  (Eng.  polit.  Ac  philos. 

writer  in  America) .  1737-1809 

Paine,  Wyatt  (Eng.  legal  writer). 

[Paine,  on  Bailments.] 

Paley,  Wm.  (Eng.  theologian)  .  .  .  1743-1805 
Palfrey,  John  Gorham  (Am.  hist.)  .  1796-1881 
Paigiuve,  cur  Robert  Harry  Inglid 
(Eng.  editor  and  author)  ....  1827-1919 
Palladius,  Rutilius  Taurus  *Emilia- 
nus(Rom.  writer  on  husbandry)  c.  350 

Pall  Mall  Magazine  (Eng.  illustrated 
monthly,  estab.  1893). 

Palmer,  George  Herbert  ( Am.Rcholar)  1842- 
Palmer,  John  Williamson  (Am.  au¬ 
thor  and  editor) .  1825-1906 

Palmerston,  Henry  John  Temple,  3d 
viscount  (Eng.  statesman)  ....  1784-1865 
Palsgrave.  John  (chaplain  and  tutor 
in  the  Eng.  royal  family).  [French- 

Eng.  dictionary,  1530] . 

Papin,  Denis  (French  physicist)  .  . 

Park,  Edwards  Amasa  (Am.  theol.)  . 


Parker,  Sir  Gilbert  (Brit,  author)  .  . 
Parker,  Theodore  (Am.  theologian)  . 
Parkhurst,  John  Luke  (Am.  gram.)  . 
Parkman,  Francis.  Jr.  (Am.  hist.)  .  . 
Parnell,  Thomas  (Brit,  poet)  ... 
Parr,  Sam.  (Eng.  crit.  and  scholar) 
Parsons,  Theophilus  (Am.  jurist). 

[Contracts] . 

See  Romance  of  Partenay. 

Pater.  Walter  Horatio  (Eng.  writer)  . 
See  All  it.  Poems. 

Patmore,  Coventry  Kearsey  Dighton 

(Eng.  verse  writer) . 

Patrick,  Bp.  Svmon  (Eng.  com.) 
Pattison,  William  (Eng.  poet) 

Paul,  Hermann  (Ger.  philologist) 
Pausanias  (Gr.  traveler) .  .  .  . 


?  -1554 
1647-1714? 
1808-1900 

1862- 
1810-1860 
1795 ?-l 850 
1823-189.3 
1679-1718 
1747-1825 


1797-1882 

1839-1894 


1823-1896 
1626-1707 
1706-1727 
1846- 
fl.  2d  C. 


Quoted  in 
Diet,  as 
P.C.  ... 
P.  Cyc.  .  . 
Peacham  .  . 
T.  L.  Peacock 

Bp.  Pearce  . 
Tfie  Pearl 
Bp.  Pearson 
C.  H.  Pearson 
Karl  Pearson 
Peele  .  .  . 
Pegge  .  .  . 
Pegge  (1814)  . 


Names  in  full.  Dates. 

Privy  Council  Cases. 

Penny  Cyclopedia. 

Peacham,  Henry  (Eng.  author) . 

Peacock,  Thomas  Love  (Eng.  novelist 
and  verse  writer) .  1785-1866 


1690-1774 


.  1613-1686 
.  1830-1894 
.  1857- 
•1558?-1597? 
1704-1796 


Peile  .... 

C.  S.  Peirce  . 

Pennant  .  .  . 

Pepys  .... 
Percxval  .  .  . 

Percy  .... 

Percy's  Reliques 

Perkins  .  .  . 

O.  II.  Perry  . 

Persius  ... 

Pet . Peter. 

J.  P.  Petei'S  .  . 

W.  M.  Flinders 
Petrie  .  .  . 

Sir  W.  Petty  . 

Phaer  .... 

Phil . 

Philips  .  .  . 

J.  Philips  .  . 
Phillimore  .  . 


Pearce,  Bp.  Zachary  (Eng.  divine) 

(anonymous  stanzaic  elegy,  14th  c.). 

Peurson,  Bp.  John  (Eng.  theol.) 

Pearson,  Chas.  Henry  (Eng.  hist.) 

Pearson,  Karl  (Eng.  scientist)  .  . 

Peele,  George  (Eng.  dramatic  poet) 

Pegge,  Samuel  (Eng.  antiquary )  .  . 

Pegge,  Samuel  (Eng.  writer).  [Anec¬ 
dotes  of  the  English  Language ,  2d 

ed.,J.  Nichols] .  1733-1800 

Peile,  John  (Eng.  philologist)  .  .  .  1838-1910 
Peirce,  Charles  Sanders  (Am.  mathe¬ 
matician,  logician,  and  physicist)  .  1839-1914 
Pennant,  Thomas  (Brit,  zoologist)  .  1726-1798 
Pepys,  Samuel  (Eng  diarist)  .  .  .  1633-1703 
Percival,  James  Gates  (Am.  poet  and 


Quoted  in 
Diet  as 


Names  in  fulL 

Quarterly  Review  (Eng.  periodical, 


Data*. 


Quart.  Rev.  .  .. 

founded  1809). 

1576?-1643?  «  .  t  r'nrr/tn  /Quick,  Sir  John. 

Quick  6f  Garran  Robert  Randolph. 

[  Quick  and  Garran' s  An  not  a  ted  Con¬ 
stitution  of  the  Australian  Common¬ 
wealth,  1901.  J 

Qmller-Couch,  Sir  Arthur  Thomas 

(Eng.  novelist) .  1863- 

Quincy,  John  (Eng.  medical  writer)  .  ?  -1722 

Quintilianus,  Marcus  Fabius  (Roman 
critic) . 35? — 100? 


Quiller-Couch 

Quincy .  .  . 
Quintilian  . 


geologist)  ....  .  1795-1856 

Percy,  Thomas  (Eng.  bishop)  .  .  .  1729-1811 
(a  collection  of  old  lyrics,  ed.  by 
Bishop  Percy,  1765). 

Perkins,  William  (Eng.  divine)  .  .  1558-1602 
Perry,  Oliver  Hazard  (Am.  commo¬ 
dore)  ...  1785-1819 

Aulus  Persius  Flaccus  (Latin  satirist)  34-  62 
Peter. 

Peters,  John  Punnett  (Am.  clergy¬ 
man  and  archaeologist) .  1852- 

Petrie,  William  Matthew  Flinders 

(Eng.  Egyptologist) .  1853- 

Petty,  Sir  Wm.  (Eng  political  econo¬ 
mist)  .  1623-1687 

Phaer,  Thos  (Brit.  phys.  and  poet)  .  1510?-1560 
Philippians. 

Philips,  Ambrose  (Eng.  poet)  .  .  .  1675 ?-l 749 

Philips,  John  (Eng.  poet) .  1676-1709 

Phillimore,  Sir  Robert  Joseph  (Eng. 

lawyer) . 1810-1885 

J.  S.  Phillimore  Phillimore,  John  Swinncrton  (En, 
classical  scholar  and  writer)  .  . 

Phillips,  Willard  (Ain.  jurist)  .  . 

Phillips,  Edward  (Eng.  lexieog.)  . 

Phillips,  Stephen  (Eng.  poet)  .  . 

Wendell  Phillips  Phillips,  Wendell  (Am.  orator)  .  . 

Eden  P hill potis  Phillpotts,  Eden  (Eng.  novelist)  . 

Philm . Philemon 


Phillips  . 
E.  Phillips 
S.  Phillips 


1878- 

1764-1873 

1630-1696? 

1668-1915 

1611-1884 

1862- 


Philos.  Mag.  .  Philosophical  Magazine  (Brit,  month¬ 
ly  scientific  periodical,  estab.  1789). 

Phil.  Trans.  .  Philological  Transactions. 

Pickering  .  .  Pickering,  Tim.  (Am.  statesman)  .  .  174.5-1829 
J.  Pickering  .  Pickering,  John  (Am.  philologist)  .  1777-1846 
Pick.  R.  .  .  .  Pickering’s  Reports  (Massachusetts). 

Pierpont  .  .  .  Fierpont,  John  (Am.  poet) .  1785-1866 

Piers  Plowman  Vision  of  Piers  Plowman  (satirical 
poem  of  14th  cent.,  attributed  to 
Wm.  Langland). 

Alliterative  moral  talc  (c.  1395). 

Pinckney,  Chas.  C.  (Am.  statesman) 

Pinkerton,  John  (Scot,  author)  .  .  . 

Pitman, Sir  Isaac(Eng.  phonographer) 


Piers  Plow¬ 
man's  Crede  . 

C.  C.  Pinckney 
Pinkerton  .  . 

Pitman  ...  . 

Pitt . Pitt,  William  (Eng.  statesman)  . 


C.  Pitt . 
Plaifere 
Planch  d 
Plautus 


Pitt,  Christopher  (Eng.  poet,  trans.) 
Plaifere,  John  (Eng.  divine) 


1746-1825 

17.58-1826 

1813-1897 

1759-1806 

1699-1748 

-1008 

1796-1880 


Planche,  James  R.  (Eng.  dramatist)  . 

Plautus,  Titus  Maccius  (Roman 

dramatist) . b.  c.  254?-184 

(Eng.  translation  by  Lawrence  Ech- 
ard,  1671-1730). 

Playfair,  John  (Scot.  math,  and  phy¬ 
sicist)  . 

Playfair,  Baron  Lvon  (Eng.  chemist) 

Playford,  John  (Eng.  musician  and 

publisher) .  1623-1686? 

Pliny  or  Caius  Plinius  Secundue 
(Rom.  naturalist  and  author)  .  .  . 
Plowman's  Tale  (a  tale  formerly  attributed  to  Chaucer 
as  one  of  the  Canterbury  Tales). 

Pliicker  .  .  .  Pliicker,  Julius  (Ger.  mathematician 


Plautus  ( Trans. 

1694)  .... 
Playjair  .  .  . 

Lyon  Playfair 
Playford .  .  . 

Plin.  .... 


1748-1819 

1819-1898 


23-  79 


Poe 


andphysicist) 
Poe,  Edgar  Alla 


Allan  (Am.  poet) 


1801-1868 

1809-1649 

1845- 


1850-1906 


Poll,  fc  Mait.  or  (Pollock,  Sir  Frederick  (Eng.  jurist)  . 

Pollock  Mail.  <  Maitland,  Frederic  William  (Eng. 

(jurist) . 

J.  II.  Pollen .  .  Pollen,  John  Ilungerford  (Eng.  writer 

on  art) .  1820-  ? 

Pollok  ....  Pollok,  Robert  (Scot,  poet)  ....  1798-1827 
J.  N.  Pomeroy.  Pomeroy,  John  Norton  (Am.  legal 

writer) .  1828-1885 

Pomfret  .  .  .  Pom  fret,  John  (Eng.  poet) .  1667-1702 

H.  W.  Poole  .  Poole,  Hen.  Ward  (Am.  mus.  writer)  1825- 
R.  S.  Poole  .  .  Poole,  Reginald  S.  (Eng.  archeol.)  .  1832-1895 
Poor  Robin  .  .  Poor  Robin’s  Almanack  (Eng.  al¬ 
manac,  1663-1828). 

Pope  ...  Pope,  Alexander  (Eng.  poet)  .  ,  .  . 

Pop.  Sci.  Month -  Popular  Science  Monthly  (N.  Y. 

ly .  magazine,  estab.  1872). 

Porson  .  .  .  .  Porson,  Richd.  (Eng.  Gr.  scholar)  .  . 

E.  Porter  .  .  Porter,  Ebenezer  (Am.  divine)  .  .  . 

Porter  ( Strew -  Porter,  H.  C.  (translator  of  Strasbur- 
burger)  .  .  .  ger’s  Textbook  of  Botany). 

Porteus  .  .  .  Porteus,  Beilby  (Eng.  bishop)  .  .  . 

J.  W.  Powell  .  Powell,  Major  John  Wesley  (Am.  nat¬ 
uralist) 


1688-1744 


1759-1808 

1772-1834 


1731-1808 


Pownall  .  .  . 
P.  Plowman 
Praed  .... 
Pref.  to  Book  of 
Com.  Prayer 
Prescott  .  .  . 


Pownall,  Thomas  (Eng.  antiquary) 
See  Piers  Plowman. 

Praed,  Winthrop  M.  (Eng.  poet)  . 


1834-1902 

1722-1805 


1802-1839 


Preston  .  . 
T.  Preston  . 
Price  .  .  • 
Prideaux .  . 
H.  Prideaux 
Priestley  .  . 


Dr.  Prior 
F.  Proctor 


R.  A.  Proctor 
Prol.  .  .  . 
Propertius  . 
Proud  fit  .  . 
E.  Prout  .  . 
Prynne 


Punch 
E.  Purcell 


Purchas  .  . 

G.  H.  Putnam  . 


1796-1859 

1-587-1028 

1.537-1598 

1723-171)1 

1578-1650 

1646-1724 

1733-1804 


1664-1721 
1809-  ? 


Preface  to  Book  of  Common  Prayer. 

Prescott,  Wm.  Hickling  (Am.  histo¬ 
rian)  . 

Preston,  John  (En^  divine)  .... 

Preston,  Thomas  (Eng.  dramatist) 

Price,  Richard  (Brit,  finan.  writer)  . 

Prideaux,  John  (Eng.  divine)  .  . 

Prideaux,  Humphrey  (Eng.  hist.)  .  . 

Priestley,  Joseph  (Eng.  chein.  nnd 

physicist) . 

Prime  Minister's  Prime  Minister’s  Message  (1907).  [New 
Message  (1907)  Zealand.] 

Prior  ....  Prior,  Matthew  (Eng.  poet)  .... 

Prior,  Richard  Chandler  Alexander. 

[Pop.  Names  of  Brit.  Plants.  1879]  . 

Proctor,  Francis  (Eng.  ecclesiastical 
writer).  [  History  of  the  Book  cf 
Common  Prayer,  1855.] 

Proctor.  Richard  A.  (Eng.  astron.)  .  1837-1888 
Prologue  ( Persius). 

Propertius.  Sextus  (Roman  poet)  .  b  c.  50?-15? 
Proudfit,  Alexander  M.  (Am.  divine)  1770-184.3 
Prout,  Ebenezer  (Eng.  musician)  .  .  1635-1909 
Prynne,  William  (Eng.  lawyer)  .  .  1600-1669 
Ps. . Psalms. 

Pubhlius  Syrus  Publilius  SyTiis(Rom.  mimographer)fl.  b.  c.  43. 
See  London  Punch 

Purcell,  Edward.  [Life  of  Cardinal 
Manning,  1896.] 

Purchas,  Samuel  (Eng.  compiler  of 

travels) .  1575?-1620 

Putnam,  George  Haven  (Am.  pub¬ 
lisher  and  author) . 1*44- 

Puttenham,  George  (Brit,  writer)  .  .  1532?-1590 


Puttenham  .  . 

Q.  B .,  Q.  B.  D. 

Quain  .  .  .  . 
Quarles  .  .  . 


Queen’s  Bench,  Queen’s  Bench  Divi¬ 
sion. 

auain,  Sir  Richard  (Brit,  physician)  . 
uarles,  Fr.  (Eng.  poet).  [Emblems] 


1816-1898 

1592-1644 


Raleigh  .  .  . 

T.  Raleigh  .  . 

Walter  Raleigh 

Rambler  .  .  . 

Ramsay  .  .  * 
D.  Ramsay  .  . 
W.  M.  Ramsay 

J.  Randolph 
Rankine  .  .  . 

Rawle  .  .  . 

Sir  II.  Rawlin- 
son 


Raleigh,  Sir  Walter  (Eng.  statesman 

and  navigator) .  1552-1618 

Raleigh,  Hon.  Sir  Thomas  (Eng. 

lawyer) .  .  . 

Raleigh, Walter  (contemp.  Eng.  writer 
on  Eng.  lit.). 

Rambler,  The  (Eng.  periodical, 

1750-1752). 

Ramsay,  Allan  (Scot,  poet)  .... 

Ramsay,  David  (Am.  Historian)  .  . 

Ramsay,  Sir  William  Mitchell  (Eng. 

archa;ologist) . 1851- 

Randolph,  John  (Am.  politician)  .  .  1773-1833 
Rankine,  W.  J.  Macquorn  (Scot,  me¬ 
chanician)  .  1820-1872 

Rawle,  Win. (Am.  lawyer  and  scholar)  1759-1836 
Rawlinson,  Sir  Henry  Creswicke 
(Eng.  Orientalist) 


1850- 


1686-1753 

1749-1815 


1810-1895 

1627-1705 


Ray . Ray,  John  (Eng.  nat.  and  compiler)  . 

Raymond.  .  .  Raymond, Rossiter  Worthington  (Am. 

engineer).  [Mining  Gloss.]  .  .  . 

II.  C.  Catechism  Roman  Catholic  Catechism. 

C.  Reade  .  .  .  Reade,  Charles  (En£.  novelist)  .  .  . 

Compton  Reade  Reade,  Compton  (Eng.  novelist)  .  . 

Recorde  .  .  .  Recorde,  Robert  (Eng.  math.)  .  .  . 

H.  Reed  .  .  .  Reed,  Henry  (Am.  scholar  and  au¬ 
thor)  .  1808-1854 

Reid.  ....  Reid,  Thomas  (Scot,  metaphysician)  1710-1796 


1840-1918 

1814-1884 

1*34?- 

1510?-1558 


Rtliq.  Wot. 


F.  Remington 


I.  Remsen  .  . 

Rep.  on  Pop.  of 
Alaska  .  .  . 

Rep.  Phil.  Com.  .  - 

Rev . Revelation. 

Rev.  S.,  Rev. 

Stat.,  R.  S.  . 

Rev.  Ver.  .  .  . 

Reynolds  .  .  . 

Bp.  Reynolds  . 

Su  J.  Reynolds 
Rhemish  Trans. 


Reliquioe  Wottonianas  (posthumous 
collection  of  writings  by  Sir  Henry 
Wotton,  1651). 

Remington,  Frederic  (Am.  artist  and 
author) .  1861-1909 


Remsen,  Ira  (Am.  chemist) 

Report  on  Population  of  Alaska,  U.  S. 
Census  of  1890. 

Report  ol  the  Philippine  Commission. 


1846- 


Revised  Statutes. 

Revised  version  of  the  Bible,  1884. 

See  Sir  J.  Reynolds. 

Reynolds,  Bp.  Edw.  (Eng.  divine) 

Reynolds,  Sir  .Joshua  (Eng.  painter) . 

Rhemish  translation  ol  the  New 
Testament,  1582. 

Rice,  Wallace  (de  Groot  Cecil)  (Am. 

writer) . 

Richardson,  Samuel  (Eng.  nov.) 

W.  Richardson  Richardson.  William  ( Eng.  writer)  . 

Rich,  the  Rede-  Richard  the  Redeless  (a  poem  by  Win. 

Langland,  or  Langley.  1399). 

Ridley,  Nicholas  (Eng.' bishop)  .  .  .  1500?-1555 
Riemann,  Hugo  (Ger.  mus.  w liter)  .  1849- 
Riley,  James  Whitcomb  (Am.  poet)  .  1853-1916 
Ripley,  William  Zebina  (Am.  econo 

mist) . 

Wydville,  or  Woodville,  Anthony  ; 

Earl  Rivers  (Eng.  class,  transl.)  .  . 

Robert  of  Brunne  See  R.  of  Bruune. 


Wallace  Rice 
Richardson 


less 
Ridley  .  .  . 
Riemann  .  . 
J.  If'.  Riley  . 
W.  Z.  Ripley 

Rivers  .  .  . 


1599-1676 

1723-1792 


1859- 

1680-1761 

1743-1814 


1867- 

1442?-1483 


Earl  Roberts 


Roherts,  Frederick  Sleigh  ;  Earl  Rob¬ 
erts  ( English  field  marshal) 

C.  G.  D.  Roberts  Roberts,  Charles  George  Douglas 

(Can.  author) . 

Robertson.  .  .  Robertson,  William  (Scot,  historian) 

F.  fff.  Robertson  Robertson,  Fred.  Wm.  (Eng.  elerg.)  . 

G.  C.  Robertsoji  Robertson,  Geo.  Crooni  (Scot,  philos¬ 

opher)  .  1842-1892 

J.  M.  Robertson  RobertBon,  John  Mackinnon  (Eng. 

author  and  lecturer) .  1856- 

Robinson  .  .  .  Robinson,  John.  [Eudaxa.  1658.] 

Canon  Robinson  Robinson,  Chas.  K.  (Eng.  divine)  .  . 

E.  A.  Robinson  Robinson,  Edwin  Arlington  (Am. 

poet) . 

F.  W.  Robinson  Robinson,  Frederick  William  (Eng. 

novelist) . 

Robinson,  Henry  Crabb  (Eng.  author) 


1832-1914 

1860- 

1721-1793 

1816-1853 


1826-1900 


H.  C.  Robinson 
Robinson  ( More's 


1830-1901 

1775-1867 


Utopia).  .  .  Robinson,  Ralph  (Eng.  translator)  .  fl.  1551 
Rob.  (La.)  .  .  Robinson’s  Reports  (Louisiana). 

Rochefoucauld  See  La  Rochefoucauld. 

Rochester.  .  .  Rochester,  John  Wilmot,  second  earl 

of  (Eng.  courtier  and  poet)  .  .  .  1648-1680 
.  Rock,  Daniel  (Eng.  Roman  Catholic 

divine) .  1799-1871 

.  Rockstro,  Wm.  S.  (Eng.  mus.  writer)  1823-1895 
.  Manny ng,  Robert,  called  Robert  of 
Brunne  (Eng.  chron.  and  poet. 

trans.)  .  1260?-1340? 

.  Robert  of  Gloucester  (Eng.  verse 

chronicler) . fl.  13th  c. 

.  Rogers  (quoted  from  Johnson’s  Diet.). 

.  Rogers,  Daniel  (Eng.  divine)  .  .  . 

.  Regers,  Henry  (Eng.  writer)  .... 

.  Rogers,  Samuel  (Eng.  poet)  .... 

.  Rogers, Wm.  [Progressive  Machinist, 

1903.1 

.  Roget,  Peter  Mark  (Eng.  physiolo¬ 
gist).  [77/esaurifs] . 

.  Rolland,  John  (Scot,  poetical  trans.)  . 

Romans. 

of  The  Romans  of  Partenay,  or  The  Tale 
.  of  Melusine  (Eng.  ‘metrical  ro¬ 
mance,  trans.  from  the  Fr.  of  La 
Coudrette,  c.  1500-1520). 

.  Romilly,  Sir  Sam.  (Eng.  statesman)  . 

Romaunt  of  Rose  (Eng.  trans.  of 
French  romance,  formerly  attrib.  to 
Chaucer). 

.  Rood,  Ogden  Nichols  (Am.  physicist)  1831-1902 
.  Roosevelt,  Theodore  (Am.  president 

and  author) .  1858-1919 

.  Roscommon  Wentworth  Dillon, 

Lord  (Eng.  poet)  .  . .  1633 ’-1685 

.  Rose,  Joshua.  [Modern  Machine-shop 
Practice,  1899J 

.  Ross,  Sir  John  (Brit,  arctic  navigator)  1777-1856 
.  Rossetti,  Christina  G.  (Eng. poet)  .  .  1830-1894 
Rossetti,  Dante  Gabriel  (Eng.  poet 
and  painter).  [Also  his  translations 
of  Francois  Villon, French  poet, 1431- 

aft.  1463 J .  1828-1882 

Roth,  Filibert  (Am.  forestry  expert)  .  1S58- 
Rowe,  Nicholas  (Eng.  dramatist)  .  .  1674-1718 


Daniel  Rock . 

Rockstro  .  . 
R.  of  Brunne 

R. ofGl.  . 

Rogers  .  . 

D.  Rogers 
H.  Rogers 

S.  Rogers  . 
Wm.  Rogers 

Roget  .  . 

J.  Rolland 
Rom.  .  . 
Romance 
Partenay 


Romilly  .  . 
Rom.  of  R.  . 

O.  N.  Rood  . 
T.  Roosevelt . 

Roscommon  . 

J.  Rose .  .  . 

Sir  J.  Ross  . 

C.  Rossetti  . 

D.  G.  Rossetti 


1573-1652 

1806-1877 

1763-1855 


1779-1869 
fl-  1560 


1757-1813 


Filibert  Roth 
Rowe  .  .  . 
Rowley  .  . 
J.  Royce  .  . 
R.S.C.  .  .  . 
Rud  diman 


Rowley,  Wm.  (Eng.  actor  nnd  dram. )15*5?- 1642? 
Royce,  Josiah  (Am.  philosopher)  .  .  1855-1916 
RuleB  of  the  Supreme  Court. 

Ruddiman,  Thomas  (Scot,  scholar)  .  1674-1757 
Rule  of  St.  Benet  (Monastic  regulations  for  Benedic¬ 
tines,  three  versions,  15th  c.) 

Rules  of  Practice  of  the.  U.  S.  Patent  Office. 

Rush  ....  Rush,  James  (Am.  physician  and 

D  philanthropist) .  1786-1869 

Ruskin  .  .  .  Ruskin.  John  (Eng.  writer  on  art)  .  1819-1900 

W.  C.  Russell  .  Russell,  William  Clark  (Eng.  nov.)  .  1844-1911 

Bp.  Rust  .  .  .  Rust,  Bp.  George  (Eng.  divine)  .  .  .  ?  -1670 

R.  V.  ....  Revised  Version. 

Rymer  ....  Rymer,  Thomas  (Eng.  antiquary)  .  .  1641-1713 


AUTHORS  AND  WORKS  QUOTED. 


Quoted  in 
Diet,  as 


Sachs  .  .  . 
Sack  vi lie  .  . 

S.  P .  Sad  tier 
Saintsbury  . 

G.  A •  Sala  . 

Salmagundi . 


Salmon  .  .  . 
S.D.F.Salmond 


Abp.  Saner  oft 
Bp.  Sanderson 
Sandys .  .  . 
Sir  E.  Sandys 
O.  Santayana 

Epes  Sargent 


Names  in  full.  Dates. 

Sachs,  Julius  (Ger.  botanist)  ....  1832-1897 
Suckville,  Thomas,  first  earl  of  Dor- 

Bet  (Eng.  poet) . 1536-1608 

Sailtler,  Samuel  Philip  (Am.  chemist)  1847- 
Saiutsbury,  George  Edwurd  Buteinan 
(Eng.  literary  critic  and  historian)  .  1845- 
Sala,  George  Augustus  Henry  (Eng. 

journalist  and  author) .  1828-1895 

Salmagundi  (a  series  of  papers,  1807, 
by  Win.  Irving,  Washington  Irving, 

^  and  J.  K.  Paulding). 

Salmon,  Nathaniel  (Eng.  antiquary ) .  1675-1742 
Salmond,  Stewart  Dingwall  Fordyce 

(Scot,  theologian) .  1820-1905 

Sam.  ....  Samuel. 

Bancroft,  Abp.  William  (Eng.  divine)  1617-1693 
Sanderson,  Bp.  Robt.  (Eng.  divine)  .  1587-1663 
Sandys,  Geo.  (Eng.  traveler  and  poet)  1578-1644 
Sandys,  Sir  Edwin  (Eng.  writer)  .  .  1561-1629 
Santayana,  George  (Am.  educator 

and  author) .  1863- 

Sargent,  Epes  (Am.  editor  and  misc. 

writer) . 1813-1880 

Sat.  Rev.,  or  Sat.  Saturday  Review  (a  London  weekly 
Review  .  .  .  journal,  estab.  1855). 

Saunier  .  .  .  Suunier,  Claudius/ Fr.  mechanician). 

Savage.  .  .  .  Savage,  Richard  (Eng.  poet)  ....  ?  -1743 

Savile  ....  Savile,  Sir  Henry  (Eng.  math,  and 

classical  scholar) .  1549-1622 

Saxe  ....  Saxe,  John  Godfrey  ( Am.  poet)  .  .  1816-1887 
A.  B.  Saxton  .  Saxton,  Andrew  B.  (Am.  poet) 

Say . Say,  Thomas  (Am.  naturalist)  .  .  . 

Sayce  ....  Sayce,  Archibald  Henry  (Eng.  Orien¬ 
talist)  .  . . 

Schaff  .  .  .  .  Schaff,  Philip  (Am.  theologian)  .  . 

Sc  huff- Herzog  /Schaff,  Philip. 

Encyc.  .  .  .  \Herzog,  John  Jacob . 

[Encyc.  qf  Relig.  Knowl.\ 

Schiller  .  .  .  Scniller,  Johann  Christopner  Fried¬ 
rich  von  (Ger.  poet) .  1759-1805 

F.  C .  S.  Schiller  Schiller,  F.  C.  S.  (Eng.  philosophical 

writer) .  1864- 

Schmidt,  Alex.(Ger.scholar).  [Shake- 

site  are  Lexicon) . 1816-  ? 

Schoolcraft,  Henry  R.  (Am.  ethnol.)  .  1793-1864 
Scientific  American  (N.  Y.  weekly, 
estab.  1846). 

Science  (Am.  weekly  scientific  peri¬ 
odical,  estab.  1883). 

Scott,  Sir  Walter  (Scot,  novelist  and 

poet) .  1771-1832 

Scott,  Edward.  [Dancing ,  1897. J 
Scott,  Dr.  John  (Eng.  divine)  .  .  .  1639-1695 
Scott,  Joseph  N.  (Eng.  lexicog.)  .  .  7  -1773 

Scott,  William  Bell  (Scot,  poet  and 
painter)  .  1811-1890 


1787-1834 


1846- 

1819-1893 


1805-1882 


Schmidt  .  . 

Schoolcraft  , 
Sci.  Amer.  . 

Science  .  . 

Scott  .  .  . 

Edw.  Scott 
Dr.  J.  Scott 
J.  N.  Scott 
W.  B.  Scott 


Scribner's  Mag¬ 
azine  .  .  .  . 
E.  IF.  Scripture 


T.  Seccombe  . 


Seeker  . 
Secrcta 
torum 


Secre- 


(Am.  monthly  lit.  mag.,  estab.  1887). 

Scripture,  Edward  W  heeler  (Am. 

psychologist) .  1864- 

Geo.  IF.  Sears  .  Sears,  GeorgeW.(  Am.  writer).  [  Wood¬ 
craft,  18880 

Seccombe,  Thomas  (Eng.  writer  on 

Eng.  lit.) . 1866- 

Seeker,  Thomas  (Eng.  archbishop)  .  1693-1768 
(precepts  of  statecraft,  perhaps  of 
Syrian  origin,  in  the  Middle  Ages 
attributed  to  Aristotle.  Three  Eng¬ 
lish  versions,  c.  1390-1422). 

F.  Seebohm  .  .  Seebohm,  Frederic  (Eng.  historical 

essayist) . 1833-1912 

Selden  ....  Seldcn,  John  (Eng.  statesman)  .  .  .  1584-1654 
E.  R.  A.  Selig -  Seligman,  Edwin  Robert  Anderson 
man  ....  ( Am.  political  economist)  ....  1861- 

Seneca  .  .  •  Seneca,  Lucius  Annaeus(Roman  Stoic 

philosopher) . b.  c.  4?-65  a.d. 

Serg.  If  R.  .  .  Sergeant  und  Rowle’s  Reports  (Penn¬ 
sylvania). 

J.  M.  Sewall.  .  Bewail,  Jonathan  M.  (Am.  poet) 

A.  Seward  .  Seward,  Anna  (Eng.  writer)  . 


W.  H.  Seward  .  Seward,  Wm.  H.  (Am.  statesman) 


1748-1808 

1747-1809 

1801-1872 


Shaftesbury  . 

J.  C.  Shatrp 
Shak.  .  .  . 
Sharp  .  .  . 
G.  Sharp 
S.  Sharp  .  . 
S.  Sharpe 
B.  Shaw  .  . 
Shedd  .  .  . 

Shelford  .  . 

Shelley 


Shaftesbury,  Anthony  Ashley  Coop¬ 
er,  third  earl  of  (Eng.  writer)  .  .  . 

Shairp,  John  C.  (Brit,  scholar)  .  .  . 
Shakespeare,  Wm.  (Eng.  dramatist)  . 

Sharp,  John  (Eng.  prelate)  .... 

Sharp,  Granville  ( Eng.  abolitionist)  . 

Sharp,  Samuel  (Eng.  surgeon)  .  .  . 

Sharpe,  Samuel  (Eng.  Bid.  scholar)  . 

Shaw,  George  Bernard  (Eng.  author). 

Shedd,  William  Greenougn  Thayer 

(Am.  theologian) .  1820-1894 

Shelford,  Robert.  [Learned  Dis¬ 
course ,  1635] .  7  -1642 

Shelley,  Percy  Bvsshe(Eng.  poet)  .  1792-1822 


1671-1713 
1819-1885 
1564-1616 
1645-1714 
1735-1813 
?  -1778 
1799-1881 
1856- 


M.  IF.  Shelley  or  Shelley.  Mary  Wollstonecrait  (Eng. 


Mrs.  Shelley  . 
Shelton  .  .  . 

Shenstone  .  . 
Sherburne  .  • 

Sheridan  .  .  . 

Bp.  Sherlock 


T 


Sherwood 

Shipley 

Shirley. 


novelist)  .  1797-1851 

Shelton,  Thomas  (Eng.  translator  of 

Don  Quixote) . fl.  1612-1620 

Shenstone,  William  (Brit,  poet) .  .  .  1714-1763 
Sherburne,  Sir  Edward  (Eng-  poet 

and  translator) . 1618-1702 

Sheridan,  Richard  B  B.  (Brit,  dram¬ 
atist)  .  1751-1816 

6herlock,  Bp.  Thomas  (Eng.  divine).  1678-1761 
r.  Sherman  Sherman,  Wm.  Tecumseh  (Amer. 

general) . 1820-1891 

8nerwood,  Robert.  [Diet,  of  Eng. 
and  Fr..  1632.] 

Shipley,  Orby  (Eng.  eccl.  writer)  .  .  1832- 

. . .  .  .  .  Shirley,  James  (Eng.  dramatist)  .  1596-1666 

J.  H.  Shorthouse  Shorthouse,  Joseph  Henry  (Eng.  nov¬ 
elist)  ^ .  1834-1903 

Shuckford  .  .  Shuckford,  Sam.  (Eng.  historian)  .  .  ?  -17.54 

Sidney.  .  .  .  Sidney,  Sir  Philip  (Eng.  statesman)  .  1554-1586 
Sir  //.  Sidney  Sidney,  Sir  Henry  (Eng.  statesman)  1529-1586 
[Modern  Stone  Cutting 

_ , _ ....  and 

educator) .  1841-1887 

Silliman,  Benj  ,  Sr.  (Am.  physicist)  .  1779-1864 
Simmonds,  Peter  Lund.  [  TradeProd- 
ucts,  Lond.,  1858.] 

Simplon,  John  ( Eng.  forester).  [New 
Forestry ,  1900.] 

Angus  Sinclair.  Sinclair,  Angus  (Scot,  editor  in  Amer¬ 
ica  and  writer  on  locomotive  engi-  . 

neering) . 1841-1919 

Sinclair,  May  (contemp.  Eng.  author). 

Singleton,  Esther.  [  The  Fuimiture  of 
our  Forefathers ,  1906J 
The  Romance  of  Sir  Bcues  of  Ham- 
toun  (Eng.  metrical  romance,  14thc.). 

Sir  Ferumbras.  Sir  Ferumbras  (an  English  romance 
of  the  Charlemagne  cycle,  c.  1380). 

Sir  Gawayne  or  Sir  Gawayne  and  the  Green  Knight 


Sir  Jt.  Sidney  .  Sidney,  sir  nenry  (ung.  sxaiesma 
c  i  *  r,  „  /Siebert,  J.  S.\  [Modern  Stone  Cutti 
Siebert  5r Biggin  ^Biggin,  p.  c./  and  Masonry ,  1902.] 
E.  R.  Sill .  .  .  Sill,  Edward  Rowland  (Am.  poet  a 


Silliman  . 
Simmonds 


J.  S’tnpson 


May  Sinclair 
E.  Singleton  . 

Sir  Bevis  .  . 


Sir  Gawain 

Skeat  .... 
Skeat  ( Etymol . 
Diet.)  .  .  . 

Skelton  .  .  . 
P.  Skelton  .  . 
Skinner  .  .  . 
Douglas  Sladen 

Sloane's  Elec. 
Diet . 

Smalridge 


(an  alliterative  romance  poem,  14th 
century). 

Skeat,  Walter  Wm.  (Eng.  philol.)  .  .  1835-1912 
Skeat,  Walter  Wm. (Eng.  philologist). 

[Concise  Etymological  Dictionary 
of  the  English  Language ,  1901.] 

Skelton,  John  (Eng.  poet) . 

Skelton,  Philip  (Brit,  divine)  .  .  . 

Skinner,  Stephen  (Eng.  philologist)  . 

Bidden,  Douglas  Brooke  Wheelton 

(Eng.  author) . 

Sloane,  Thomas  O’Conor  (Am.  scien¬ 
tist).  [Standard  Dictionary  of  Elec¬ 
tricity  ,  1892]  . 

Smalridge,  George  (Eng.  bishop)  •  . 


1460P-1529 

1707-1787 

1623-1667 


Quoted  in 
Diet  as 
Smart  .  .  . 
Smiles  .  .  . 

A.  Smith  .  .  , 
Alex.  Smith  .  . 
C.  J ■  Smith  . 


Names  in  full. 

Smart,  Benj.  11.  (Eng.  lexicog.)  .  . 
Smiles,  Samuel  (Scotch  biographer)  . 
Smith,  Adam  (Brit,  polit.  economist) 
Smith,  Alexander  (Scotch  poet)  .  . 
Smith,  Charles  John  (Eng.  gram,  and 
lexicog.) 


Dates 

17867-1872 

1812-1994 

1723-1790 

1830-1867 

18197-1872 

580-1631 


Capt.  John  Smith  Smith,  John  (Eng.  adventurer)  .  -  .  15 

E.  Smith  .  .  .  Smith,  Edmund  (Eng.  poet)  ....  1672-1710 

F.  H.  Smith  .  .  Smith,  Francis  Hopkinson  (Am.  art¬ 

ist,  author,  and  civil  engineer)  .  .  1838-1915 

G.  Smith  (1725).  Smith,  George  (Eng.  writer).  [ Distill - 

ing,  1725.1 

Goldwin  Smith  Smith,  Goldwin  (Eng.  historian)  .  .  1823-1910 

H.  Smith  .  .  .  Smith,  Horace  (Eng.  author) .  .  .  1779-1849 

T  fr  u  Cmith  /Smith,  James  (17/5-1839)1  (joint 

J.tf  H.  Smith  .|Smitht  Horace  (1779-1849)/  authors 
of  Rejected  Addresses ,  1812). 

Smith,  John  (Eng.  physician)  .  .  .  1630-1679 
Smith,  John  Pye  (Eng.  divine)  .  1774-1851 
Smith,  Sam.  Stanhope  (Am  divine).  1750-1819 
Smith,  Sydney  (Eng.  essayist)  .  .  .  1771-1845 
Smith,  Sir  William  (Eng  scholar  and 

lexicographer) .  1813-1893 

Smith,  William  Robertson  (Scot.  Bib¬ 
lical  scholar)  .  1846-1894 

Smith,  M.  Steele  (Eng.  Germanic 
scholar).  [Trans.  Deutsche  Mytho¬ 
logies  by  FriedrichKauffmann.1903.] 

Annual  report  of  the  Smithsonian  In¬ 
stitution  (first  issued  184o). 

Smollett,  Tobias  George  (Brit,  nov.)  .  1721-1771 
Smyth,  William  Henry  (Eng.  naval 

officer) .  1788-1865 

Smyth,  Herbert  Warington  Eng.  trav¬ 
eler  and  mining  expert) .  1867- 

Soames,  Laura  (Dth-cent.  Eng.  edu¬ 
cator). 

Somerville,  William  (Eng.  poet)  .  .  1675-1742 
Song  of  Solomon. 

South,  Robert  (Eng.  divine  and  au¬ 
thor)  .  1634-1716 

‘  -  1774-1843 

1809-1858 
1789-1866 


Dr.  John  Smith 
J.  P.  Smith  . 

S.  S.  Smith  .  . 
Sydney  Smith  . 
Dr.  W.  Smith  . 

IF.  Robertson 
Smith  .  .  . 
Smith  ( Rauf  - 
matin)  .  .  . 

Smithson.  Rep. . 

Smollett  .  .  . 
Smyth  .  .  .  . 

H.  W.  Smyth  . 

L.  Soames  .  . 


1851- 
1663-1719 


Somerville 
Song  of  Sol.. 

of  Sol. 
South  . 

Southey 
Soyer  . 
Sparks 
J.  R.  Spears 

Spectator 


The  Spectator 
(London)  .  . 
Speed  .... 
Spelman  .  .  . 
Spence  .  .  . 

Spence's  anec- 

.  .  .  . 


II.  Spencer  .  . 

Spenser  .  .  . 
Spinoza  .  .  . 

Sporting  Chron¬ 
icle 


Southey,  Robert  (Eng  poet) 

Soyer,  Alexis  Benoit  (trench  cook)  . 
Sparks,  Jared  (Am.  historian)  .  .  . 
Spears,  John  Randolph  (Am.  author 

and  journalist) . 

Spectator,  The  (Eng.  periodical  edited 
by  Addison,  Steele,  and  others,  1711— 
1/14). 

See  London  Spectator. 

Speed,  John  (Eng  historian) 


1850- 


Spclman,  Sir  Henry  (Eng.  antiq.) 
~  "  ’  (Enf  ”  1  A 


Spence,  Ferrand  (English  trails.).  [£u- 
cion,  Lond.,  1684.] 

Spence,  Joseph  (English  divine  and 
critic).  [Anecdotes,  Observations , 
and  Characters  of  Books  and  Men , 
first  pub.  in  18201.  .  . . 

Spencer,  Herbert  (Eng  philos  ).  .  . 

Spenser,  Edmund  (Eng.  poet)  .  .  . 

Spinoza,  Baruch  or  Benedict  (Dutch 
philosopher)  ....... 

Sporting  Chronicle  (Eng  sporting 
journal,  estab.  1871). 


.  15527-1629 
15647-1641 


1699-1768 

1820-1903 

15527-1509 

1632-1677 


Sprat  ....  Sprat,  Thomas  (Eng.  bp.  and  hist.)  .  1635-1713 


Spurgeon  . 

Spurgeon  .  . 

Stackhouse  . 
A.  Stafford 
A.  P.  Stanley 


Spurgeon,  Charles  ifaddon  (Eng. 

clergyman  and  writer)  .  .  .  1834-1892 

Spurgeon,  Thomas  (Eng.  clergyman 

and  writer) .  1856-1917 

Stackhouse,  Thos.  (Eng.  clerg.)  .  .  1677-1752 
Stafford,  Anthony  (Eng.  writer)  .  1587-16457 

Stanley,  Arthur  Penrnyn  (Dean  of 
Westminster)  ......  .  .  1815-1881 


E.  C.  Stedman . 
Steele  .  .  .  . 
Zadock  Steele  . 


St  sevens  .  .  . 
Stephen  .  .  . 

Sir  J.  Stephen  . 
Leslie  Stephen  . 

F.  G.  Stephens  . 


Stepney  . 

Sterling  . 
Sterne  .  . 
Stemhold . 
Stevenson 


1626-1683 

1744-1797 

1833-1908 

1672-1729 


Stapleton.  .  .  Stapleton,  Thomas  (Eng.  divine)  .  .  1535-1598 
G.  Starkey  .  .  Starkey,  George  (Am.  alchemist)  7  -1665 

Statesman's  (English  statistical  and  historical  an- 
Year-Book  .  nual,  estab.  1864). 

State  Trials  .  State  Trials  (of  Gr.  Brit,  and  Ir. ). 

T.  Staveley  .  .  Staveley,  Thos.  (Eng.  eccl.  writer)  . 

Stedman  .  .  .  Stedman,  John  Gabriel  (Brit,  mili¬ 
tary  officer)  . 

Stedman,  Edmund  C.  (Am  poet)  .  . 

Steele,  Sir  Richard  (Eng.  essayist). 

Steele,  Zadock  (captive  among  the 
Am.  Indians).  [  The  Indian  Cap¬ 
tive J . 

Steevens,  Geo.  (Eng.  commentator) 

Stephen,  Henry  John  (Eng.  legal 

writer) . 

Stephen,  Sir  James  (Eng.  historian) 

Stephen,  Sir  Leslie  (Eng  literary 

hist.) . 

Stephens,  Frederic  George  (contemp. 

Eng.  hist,  of  art). 

Stephen' 8  Comm.  Stephen,  Henry  John  (Eng.  legal 
writer).  [New  Commentaries  on  the 
Laws  of  England ,  1841-45,  as  revised 

by  later  writers] . 

Stepney, George  (Eng.  poet  and  states¬ 
man)  .  . 

Sterling,  John  (Brit,  essayist)  .  .  . 

Sterne,  Lawrence  (Eng.  author)  .  . 

Sternhold,  Thomas  (Eng.  poet)  .  .  . 

Stevenson,  Robert  L.  (Scot  author)  . 

Stevenson  Sr  Os- f  Stevenson,  Robert  Louis. 

bourne  .  .  .  (Osbourne,  Lloyd  (Am.  author)  .  .  . 

Stewart  .  .  .  Stewart,  Dugatd  (Scotch  metanh.) 

B.  Stewart  .  .  Stewart,  Balfour  (Brit,  phyiicist) 

William  Stewart  Stewart.William  (Scot.chronicler  and 

verse  writer) .  14817-1550? 

Stiles,  Ezra  (Am.  divine  and  hist. )  .  1727-1795 

Still ingfleet,  Bp.  Edward  (Eng  di¬ 
vine)  .  1635-1699 

Stillman,  J.  D.  Babcock  (Am.  phy- 


1758-  ? 
1736-1800 


1787-1864 

1789-1859 


1832-1904 


1787-1864 

1663-1707 

1800-1844 

1713-1768 

15007-1549 

1856-1894 

1868- 

1753-1828 

1828-1887 


E.  Shies  .  . 

Stillingflee.t  . 

Stillman  ( The  .  .  , 

Horse  in  Motion)  sicinn) . 1819-  ? 


Stirling 
F.  Stockton 


Stoddard  . 
Story 

Q.  F.  Stout 

Stow  .  . 
Mrs.  Stowe 
Strauss 
A.  B.  Street 


1580-1640 


Stirling,  Wm.  Alex.  (Scot,  poet) 

Stockton,  Francis  Richard  (Am.  nov¬ 
elist)  . 

Stoddard,  Richd.  Hen.  (Am.  poet) 

Story,  Joseph  (Am.  jurist)  .  .  . 

Stout.George  Frederick  (Eng.psvchol- 

ogist)  . .  ...  1859- 

Stow,  John  (Eng.  antiquary)  .  .  .  .15257-1605 
Stowe,  Harriet  Beecher  (Am.  writer)  1812-1896 
Strauss,  David  Friedr.  (Ger.  theol.)  . 

Street,  Alfred  Billings  (Am.  poet)  .  . 

('Strong,  Herbert  Augustus  (Eng.  ed- 
I  ucator  and  philological  writer) 

Strong ,  Loge-  \  Logeman,  Willem  S.  (Eng.  philolo- 

man,  Wheeler  ]  giet  in  South  Africa) . 

Wheeler,  Benjamin  Ide  (Am.  edu- 

cator) .  1854- 

[Trans.  Principles  of  the  History  of 
Language ,  Hermann  Paul,  1891.] 

Strype  ....  Strype,  John  (Eng.  biographer) .  .  . 

M.  Stuart .  .  .  Stuart,  Moses  (Am.  theologian) .  . 

Stubbs  ....  Stubbs,  Bp.  William  (Eng.  historian) 

Stukeley  .  .  .  Stukeley,  Wm.  (Eng.  antiquary) 

Russell  Sturgis  Sturgis,  Russell  (Am.  architect  and 

author) . 

Sturt,  Henry  Cecil  (Eng.  philosophi¬ 
cal  writer).  [Personal  Idealism , 

1902.] 

Suckling,  Sir  John  (Eng.  poet)  .  .  . 

Caius  Suetonius  Tranquillus  (Roman 

historian) . T 

Sumner,  Charles  (Am.  statesman)  .  .  1811-1874 
Sumner,  WTm.  Graham  (Am.  polit 
economist)  .  1846-1910 


Henry  Sturt . 


Suckling  .  .  . 
Suetonius  .  .  . 

Charles  Sumner 
W.  G.  Sumner  . 


1834-1902 

182.5-1903 

1779-1845 


1808-1874 

1811-1881 


1643-1737 

1786-1852 

182.5-1901 

1687-1765 

1836-1909 


1609-1642 


Quoted  in 
Diet,  as 
Surrey  .  .  .  . 

C  Swam  .  .  . 

Swedenborg  .  . 
U.  Sweet  .  .  . 

Swift  .  .  . 
Swinburne  .  . 

II.  Swinburne  . 
Swmton  .  . 
Sydney  Bulletin 

Syd.  Soc.  Lex.  . 
Sylvester  .  . 

J.  J.  Sylvester  . 
Symonds  .  .  . 


Tacitus 


Names  in  full.  Dates. 

Surrey,  Henry  Howard,  Earl  of  (Eng. 

poet) .  15177-1547 

Swain,  Charles  (Eng.  poet)  ....  1801-1874 
Swedenborg,  Emanuel (Sw.  philos.)  .  1688-1772 
Sweet,  Henry.  (Eng.  phonetician 

and  philologist) .  1845-1912 

Swift,  Jonathan  (Brit,  author)  .  .  .  1667-1745 
Swinburne,  Algernon  Chas.  (Eng. 

poet) .  1887-1909 

Swinburne,  Henry  (Eng.  traveler).  .  1743-1603 
Swmton,  John  (Scot,  jouru.  in  Am.)  •  1830-1901 
(newspaper,  published  at  Sydney, 
Australia). 

Sydenham  Society  Lexicon. 

Sylvester,  Joshua  (Eng.  poet,  and 

translator  of  Du  Bartas) .  1563-1618 

Sylvester,  James  Jos.  (Eng.  mathO  .  1814-1897 
Symonds,  John  Addington  (Eng. 
writer) .  1840-1893 

Tacitus,  Publius  Cornelius  (Roman 

historian) .  557-  after  117? 

Tale  of  Beryn  .  (title  of  a  spurious  talc  of  15th  cent.). 

Tafourd.  .  .  Talfourd,  Sir  Thomas  Noon  (Eng.  poet 

and  essayist) .  .  1795-1854 

Booth  Tarkxng -  Tarkingtou,  Booth  (Am.  novelist  and 

ton  ....  dramatist) .  1869- 

R.  S.  Tarr  .  .  Tarr,  Ralph  Stockman  (American 

geographer) .  1864- 

J.  G.  Tasker  .  Tasker,  J.  G.  (Eng.  theologian)  .  .  .  1853- 

Tate . Tate,  Nahum  (Eng.  poet) .  1652-1715 

Tat  ham  .  .  .  Tatham,  Edward  (Eng.  divine)  .  .  .  1749-1834 

Tatler  ....  The  Tatler  (Eng.  periodical  con¬ 
ducted  by  Steele,  Addison,  and 
others,  1709-1711) 

Taylor  (1630)  .  Taylor,  John  (Eng.  “Water  Poet”). 

[  Works,  1611,  1630.  Drink  and  Wel¬ 
come]  .  1580-1653 

B.  Taylor .  .  .  Taylor,  Bayard  (Am.  traveler  and  au¬ 

thor)  .  1825-1878 

11.  Taylor  .  .  Taylor,  Sir  Henry  (Eng.  dramatist 

and  essayist) .  1800-1886 

/.  Taylor  .  .  .  Taylor,  Isaac  (Eng  divine  and  philos¬ 
opher)  .  1787-1866 

7.  Taylor  (with  Taylor,  Isaac  (English  clergyman). 

name  of  work)  [  Words  Sc  Places.  The  Alphabet)  .  1829-1901 
Jcr.  Taylor  .  .  Taylor,  Bp.  Jeremy  (Eng.  author) .  .  1613-1667 
John  Taylor  Taylor,  John  (Eng.  clergyman  and 

(1755)  .  .  .  law  writer) .  1703-1766 

IF.  Taylor  .  .  Taylor.  William  (Eng.  author)  .  .  .  1765-1836 

Temple  .  .  .  Temple.  Sir  Wm.  (Eng.  statesman)  .  1628-1699 

Tennyson.  .  .  Tennyson,  Allred  (Eng.  poet)  .  .  .  1809-1892 

F.  Tennyson  .  Tennyson,  Frederick  (Eng.  poet)  .  .  1807-1898 

II.  Tennyson  .  Tennyson,  Hall&m,  2d  Baron  (Eng 

governor-general  and  author)  .  .  1852- 

Tcrence  .  .  .  Publius  '1  erentius  Afer  (Roman 

dramatist) . b.  c.  1907-159? 

Tertullian  .  .  Tertullianus,  Quintus  Septimiua  Flo- 
rens  (an  early  Latin  lather  of  the 

church) .  1607-230? 

Testament  of  Testament  of  Love  (anon.  pro6e  trea- 
Love  ....  tise,  about  1400). 

Thackeray  .  .  Thackeray,  Wm.  M.  (Eng.  nov.)  .  .  1811-1868 

Octave  Thanet  Pseud,  of  Alice  French  (Am.  novelist)  1850- 
Thess.  .  .  .  Thessalonions. 

Thirlwall  .  .  Thirlwall,  Bp.  Connop  (Eng.  hist.)  .  1797-1875 

Thodey  .  .  .  Thodey,  Samuel  (Brit,  divine)  [Life 

in  Death ,  1853.] 

E.  M.  Thomas  .  Thomas,  Edith  Matilda  (Am.  poet)  .  1854- 
H.  Thompson 

(1745)  .  .  .  Thompson,  William  (Eng.  poet)  .  .  17187-1766 

Thomson  .  .  Thomson,  James  (Scotch  poet)  .  .  .  1700-1748 

Abp.  Thomson  .  Thomson,  William  (Eng.  divine)  .  .  1819-1890 

Sir  W.  Thomson  Thomson,  Sir  Wm.  See  Lord  Kelvin. 

Thomson  b  Tati  /Thomson,  Sir  Wm. 

momson  flf  lait  ^Taitf  Peter  G .  1831-1901 

f  Elements  of  Nat.  Philos.) 

Thortau  .  .  .  Tnoreau,  Henry  David  (Am.  natural- 

_  ist  and  writer) . 1817-1862 

F.  Thorp  .  .  .  Thorp,  Frank  I-lall  (Am  chemist)  .  .  1864- 

Thorpe  or  Thorpe,  Sir  Edward  (Eng.  chemist). 

Thorjte's  Diet.  [A  Dictionary  of  Applied  Chenns- 

Chem.  .  .  .  try ,  1894]  .  . . 1845- 

T.  B.  Thorpe  .  Thorpe,  Thomas  Bangs  (Am.  artist 

ana  author) . 1815-1878 

Thuc .,  Thucyd.  Thucydides  (Athenian  historian)  B.  c.  4717-400? 
Thurston  .  .  .  Thurston,  Robert  Henry  (Am.  me¬ 
chanical  engineer)  .  . .  1839-1903 

Thynne  .  .  .  Thynne,  Francis  (Eng.  herald  and 

m  .  antiquary) .  15457-1608 

Tickell  ....  Tickell,  Thomas  (Eng.  poet)  ....  1686-1740 
F.  O.  Ticknor  .  Ticknor,  FranciB  Orrery  (Am.  phy- 
_  „  sician) . 1822-1874 

C.  P.  Tiele  .  .  Tide,  Cornells  Petrus  (Dutch  hist 

writer) . 1830-1902 

Tillotson  .  .  .  Tillotson,  Abp.  John  (English  theo- 

m  logian) .  1630-1694 

Tim  ....  Timothy. 

Tit . Titus. 

E.  B.  Titchener  Titchener,  Edward  Bradford  (Eng 

psychologist  in  America)  ....  1867- 

Todd  ....  Todd,  Henry  John  (Eng.  biog.  and 

editor).  [Johnson's  Diet.,  1818]  .  .  1763-1845 
Alpheus  Todd  .  Todd,  Alpheus  (Can.  librarian  and 

writer  on  political  science)  ....  1821-1884 

Todd  6r  R  /Todd,  Robert  Bentley .  1809-1860 

load  qr  ts.  .  -\Bowman,  Sir  William . 1816-1892 

[Physiol.  An  at.  J 

Tomlinson  .  .  Tomlinson.  Chas.  (Eng.  physicist)  .  1808-1897 

Tomlinson  Tomlinson,  Richard  (Eng.  author  of 

(Renou) .  .  .  a  diepensotory,  trans.  1657  from 
Joannis  de  Renou). 

Tomson  .  .  .  Tomson,  Laurence  (Eng.  politician 

and  author) . 1539-1608 

Tooke  ....  Tooke,  John  Horne  (Eng.  philol.)  .  .  1736-1812 
W.  Tooke.  .  .  Tooke,  Wm.  (Eng.  writer).  [/taMta]  1744-1820 

looker.  .  .  .  Tooker,  William  (Eng.  divine)  .  .  .  1558-1621 

Topsell .  .  .  .  Topsell,  Edward  (English  writer). 

[ Hist,  of  Four-footed  Beasts ,  1607]  fl.  1607 
Totten  ....  Totten,  Benjamin  J.  (Am  naval  of¬ 
ficer).  [AaraZ  Diet.,  1841]  .  .  .  1808-1877 

Tourneur.  .  .  Tourneur,  Cyril  (Eng.  dramatist)  .  .15757-1626 
Towneley  Myst. 

or  Towneley  PI.  Towneley  Mysteries  (c.  1450). 

J.  Trapp  .  .  .  Trapp,  Joseph  (Eng.  poet  and  es- 

„  m  ,  say  ist) .  1679-1747 

K.  Trask  .  .  .  Trask,  Kate  Nichols  (Katrina  Trask) 

(Am.  author) .  1853- 

Trench  .  .  .  .  Trench,  Abp.  Richard  Chenevix(  Brit. 

poet  and  scholar)  .  1807-1886 

Trendelenburg  .  Trendelenburg,  Friedrich  Adolf  (Ger. 

philosopher) .  1802-1872 

Trevelyan  .  .  Trevelyan.  Sir  George  Otto  (Eng. 

politician  and  author) .  1838- 

TVensa  .  .  .  Trcvisa,  John  de  (Eng.  author) .  .  1326-1412 

Trollope  .  .  Trollope,  Anthony  (Eng.  novelist)  -  1815-1882 

Mrs.  Trollope  .  Trollope,  Frances  Milton  (Fng.au  - 

thor)  ....  1780-1863 

J.  T.  Trowbridge  Trowbridge,  John  T.  (Am.  author)  .  1827-1916 
Trumbull  .  .  Trumbull,  .John  (Am  satirical  poet)  .  1750-1833 
B.  Trumbull  .  .  Trumbull,  Benjamin  (Am  divine  and 

author)  . .  1735-1820 

J.  II.  Trumbull  Trumbull.  James  Hammond  (Am. 

philologist) .  1821-1897 

A.  Tucker  .  .  Tucker,  Abraham  (Eng.  metaphy¬ 
sician,  pseud.  E.  Search)  .  .  .  1705-1774 
Tulasne  .  .  .  Tulnsne,  Louis  Rene  (Fr.  botanist)  .  1815-1885 

J.  7 \ill  .  .  .  .  Tull,  Jethro  (Eng.  agricultural  writer)  1674-1741 

Turbervile  .  .  Turbervile,  George  (Eng  poet).  .  1.5407-16107 

R.  Turnbull  •  .  Turnbull,  Robert  (Scotch-Am.  clergy¬ 
man)  .  1809-1877 


AUTHORS  AND  WORKS  QUOTED. 


sx 


Quoted  in 
Diet,  as 
Turner .  .  . 

Wm.  Turner  . 

Tusser  .... 

Prof.  H.  Tuttle 
Mark  Twain  . 

Two  2VT.  Kins.  . 

Tylor  .... 

Tyndale  .  .  . 

Tyndall  ,  .  . 

UdaU  .... 

Ueberweg  {Mor¬ 
ns)  .... 

IF.  C.  Unwin  . 

<0re . 

U.  S.  Census 
U.  S.  Coast  Ar¬ 
tillery  Drill 

Rju . 

.(f.  S.  Const.  .  . 

U.S.  Const.  Law 
U.  S.  Consular 
Repts  .  .  . 

TJ.  S.  Dept. 

Agric.  Bull.  . 
U.  3.  Disp.  .  . 

1 Usher  .... 
J.  T.  Usher  .  . 

U.  S.  Infantry 
Drill  Regs. 

tf's*’ Informa- 
tion  Circular 
on  Copyrights 
(1909).  .  .  . 
[U.  S.  Internal 
Rev.  Decisions 
(1899)  .  .  . 

U.  3.  Int.  Rev. 

Stat . 

Thos.  Usk  .  . 
U.  S.  Phams.  . 
U.  S.  Postal 
Guide  .  .  . 
U.  S.  Rep.  .  . 
Ussher  .... 
U.S.  Treas.Decis. 

Vanbrugh  .  . 
H.  van  Dyke 

J.  C.  Van  Dyke 

C.  H.  Van  Zyl  . 

R.  A.  Vaughan 

J.  Venn  .  .  . 
Vergil  .... 
If.  Vietor  .  . 
P.  Vinogradojf 

Julien  Vinson  . 
Virginia  Liter¬ 
ary  Museum 
(1829).  .  .  . 
Vitr.  .... 

■Voltaire  (tr  )  . 

i Vos  (de  la  Saus- 
saye)  .... 


Names  in  full.  Dates. 

Turner,  W m.  (Eng.  clergyman,  physi¬ 
cian,  and  botanist ) . ?  -1568 

Turner,  William.  [ History  of  Phi¬ 
losophy,  1908.] 

Tusser,  Thos.  (Eng.  poet  and  agri¬ 
cultural  writer) .  15247-1580 

Tuttle,  Herbert  (Am.  hist,  writer)  .  1846-1894 
Pseud,  of  Samuel  Langhorne  Clemens 
(Am.  humorist  and  fiction  writer)  .  1835-1910 
Two  Noble  Kinsmen  (a  play  ascr.  to 
Shakespeare  and  Fletcher). 

Tylor,  Sir  Edward  Burnett  (Eng 
archaeologist  and  ethnologist)  .  . 

Tyndale,  William  (Eng.  reformer, 
and  translator  of  the  Bible)  .  .  . 

Tyndall,  John  (Brit,  physicist) .  .  . 


1832- 


?  -1536 
1820-1MJ3 


V. 


Waagen 

}agner’s  Chem. 
Tech.  .  .  . 


Wake  .... 
C.  Waldstein  . 

Walker  .  .  . 
F.  A.  Walker  . 

J.  M.  Walker  . 

IT.  Walksr  .  . 
Wall . 


A.  R.  Wallace  . 
L.  Wallace  .  . 

Waller .  .  .  . 

Walpole  .  .  . 
Spencer  Wal¬ 
pole  .  .  .  . 
Walsh  .  .  .  . 
J.  H.  Walsh  .  . 

IF.  Walsh  .  . 
Walton  •  .  . 


Udall,  Nicholas  (Eng.  teacher  and 
dramatist)  .  . .  1505-1566 

Ueberweg,  or  Uberwog,  Friedrich 
(Ger.  philosopher).  [History  of  Phi¬ 
losophy,  1863-66] .  1826-1871 

Unwin,  William  Cawthorne  (Eng. 
engineer) .  1888- 

Ure,  Andrew  (Scotch  chemist)  .  .  .  1778-1857 

United  States  Census,  1880. 

Drill  Regulations  for  Coast  Artillery, 

U.  S.  Army,  1898. 

United  States  Constitution.  See  Con¬ 
stitution. 

United  States  Constitutional  Law. 

Daily  Consular  Reports,  Department 
of  Commerce  and  Labor,  Washing¬ 
ton. 

Bulletin  issued  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  U.  S. 

Umted  States  Dispensatory,  19th  ed., 

See  Ussher. 

U sher,  J ohn  T.  f  The  Modem  Machin¬ 
ist ,  1900.] 

United  States  Infantry  Drill  Regula¬ 
tions,  1904. 


United  States  Information  Circular 
on  Copyrights,  1909. 

United  States  Internal  Revenue  De¬ 
cisions,  1899. 

United  States  Internal  Revenue  Stat¬ 
utes. 

Usk,  Thomas  (Eng.  prose  writer)  .  K  -1388 
United  States  Pharmacopoeia. 

United  States  Official  Postal  Guide, 
published  annually. 

United  States  Reports. 

Ussher,  James  (Ir.  archbishop)  .  .  .  1561-1656 
United  States  Treasury  Decisions. 

Vanbrugh,  9ir  John  (Eng.  dram.) .  .  1664-1726 
van  Dyke,  Henry  (Am.  clergyman 

and  writer) .  1852- 

Van  Dyke,  John  Charles  (Am.  au¬ 
thor}  .  1856- 

Van  Zyl,  C.  H.  (So.  African  lawyer). 

[The  Judicial  Practice  of  South 
Africa.) 

Vaughan,  Robert  Alfred  (Eng.  poet 

and  reviewer) .  1823-1857 

Venn,  John  (Eng.  logician)  ....  1834- 
Publius  Vergilius  Maro (Roman  poet)  b.  c.70-19 
Vietor,  Wilhelm  (Ger.  pnilologist)  .  1850- 
Vinogruluii.  Prof.  Sir  Paul  (Russ.- 

Lng.  legal  historian) .  1854- 

Vinson,  Julien  (Fr.  philologist)  .  .  1843- 


(former  Am.  mag.). 

Marcus  Vitruvius  Pollio(Rom.  writer 

on  architecture) . fl.  b.  c.  10 

Voltaire,  de,  Francois  Marie  Arouet 
(Fr.  author).  [Translation]  .  .  .  1694-1778 
Vos,  Bert  John  (Am.  Ger.  schol.) 

[Transl.  Religion  of  the  Teutons  by 
P.  D  Chantepie  de  la  Saussaye', 

1902] .  1367- 

Waagen,  Gustav  Friedrich  (Ger.  hist. 

of  art,  esp.  Ger.  &  Eng.  art)  .  .  .  1794-1868 
Wagner,  Rudolf  von  (Ger.  chemist 
[Manual  of  Chemical  Technology , 
transl.  and  ed.  by  Sir  Wm.  Crookes 
and  Dr.  F.  Fischer,  190(1]  ...  1822-1880 

Wake,  William  (Eng.  archbishop)  .  •  1657-1737 
Waldstein,  Sir  Charles  (Am.  archseol. 

in  England) .  1856- 

Walker,  John  (Eng.  lexicographer)  .  1732-1807 
Walker,  Francis  Amasa  (Am.  polit¬ 
ical  economist) .  1840-1897 

Walker,  J.  M.  [ Rounders ,  Bowls , 

Quoits,  etc.,  1892. J 

Walker,  William  (Eng.  schoolmaster)  1623-1684 
Wallace’s  Reports,  U.  S.  Supreme 
Court. 

Wallace,  Alfred  Russel  (Eng.  nat.)  .  1823-1913 
Wallace,  Lewis  (Am.  soldier  and  au¬ 
thor).  J  Ben-Hur] .  1827-1905 

Waller,  Edmund  (Eng.  poet) .  .  .  .  1606-1687 
Walpole,  Horace  (Eng  author) .  .  .  1717-1797 
Walpole, Spencer  Horatio  (Eng.  poli¬ 
tician)  .  1806-1898 

Walsh,  Robert  (Am.  editor)  .  .  .  1784-1859 

Walsh,  John  Henry  (Eng.  writer  on 
sports,  pseud.  Stonehenge)  ....  1810-18R8 
Walsh,  William  (Eng.  poet)  ....  1063-1708 
Walton,  Izaak  (Eng.  writer)  .  .  1593-1683 


Quoted  in 
Diet,  as 
Warburton  .  . 
Ward  .  .  .  . 
Bp.  Ward  .  . 
A.  W.  Ward  . 

Mrs.  Humphry 
Ward  .  .  . 
James  Ward  . 
R.  P.  Ward  .  . 

Wilfrid  Ward  . 

F.  M.  Ware  . 

Warner  .  .  . 
C.  D.  Warner  . 

G.  C.  W.  Warr  . 


Warren 


Names  in  full.  Dates. 

Warburton,  Bp.  Wm.  (Eng.  author)  .  1698-1779 

Ward,  John  (Eng.  writer) .  1679?-1758 

Ward,  Bp.  Seth  (Eng.  divine)  .  .  .  1617-1689 
Ward,  Sir  Adolphus  William  (Eng. 
writer) .  1837- 

Ward,  Mrs.  Humphry  (Eng.  author)  1851-1920 
Ward,  James  (Eng.  philosopher)  .  .  1843- 
Ward,  Robert  Plumer  (Eng.  states¬ 
man  and  jurist)  .  1765-1846 

Ward,  Wilfrid  Philip  (Eng.  canon 

and  author) .  .  .  1856-1916 

Ware,  Francis  Morgan  (Am.  horse¬ 
man  and  editor) .  1858- 

Warner,  William  (Eng.  poet)  .  .  1558?-1609 

Warner,  Charles  Dudley  (Am.  au¬ 
thor)  .  1829-1900 

Warr,  Geo.  Charles  Winter  (Am. 
translator  and  writer  on  classical 
literature ). 

Warren,  Samuel  (Brit,  author)  .  .  •  1807-1877 
Henry  Clarke  Warren,  Henry  Clarke.  [Buddhism 
Warren  ...  in  translations.] 

Wars  of  Alex.  .  Wars  of  Alexander  (an  Eng.  allit 
romance,  c.  1400-1450). 

Warton,  Thomas  ( Eng.  poet)  .  .  .  1728-1790 

Wurton,  Joseph  (Eng.  poet)  .  .  1722-1800 

Washington,  George  (Pres.  U.  S.)  .  .  1732-1799 
Waterland,  Daniel  (Eng.  author)  .  .  1683-1740 

H.  B.  M.  Watson  Watson,  Henry  Brereton  Marriott 

(Eng.  editor  and  novelist)  .  .  .  1863- 
Watson,  John  Selby  (Eng.  editor  and 

biographical  writer) .  1804-1884 

Watson,  William  (Eng.  author)  .  I559?-1003 

Watts,  Henry  (Eng.  chemist)  .  .  1825-1884 

Watts,  Isaac  (Eng.  divine  and  poet)  .  1674-1748 

Watts,  Robert  (Am.  anatomist)  .  1812-1867 

Wntts-Dunton,  Theodore  (Eng.  poet, 
novelist,  and  critic)  ...  1836-1914 

Waugh,  Benjamin  (Eng.  clergyman) .  1839-1908 
WayTand,  Francis  (Amer.  moral  phi¬ 
losopher)  .  1796-1865 

Weule,  John  (Eng  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher/ .  .  1791-1862 

Webb,  Walter  Loring(Am.  engineer¬ 
ing  writer) .  1863- 

Webbe,William(Eng.critic  and  poet)  fl. 1586-1591 

Webster,  John  (Eng.  dramatist)  1580M625? 

Webster,  Daniel  (Am.  statesman  and 
orator)  .  1782-1852 


Warton  . 

J.  Warton 
Washington  . 
Waterland 


J.  S.  Watson 

W.  Watson 
Watts  .  .  . 

I.  Watts  .  . 

R.  Watts  .  . 

T.  Watts-Dun- 
ton  .  .  . 
Benj.  Waugh 
Wayland  .  . 

Weale  •  .  . 

W.  L.  Webb  . 

W.  Webbe 
Webster  .  .  , 
D.  Webster  . 


Weekly  Ne  w  s 
( Auckland )  . 
H.  Weeks.  .  . 
Weever  .  .  . 
Weierstrass .  . 


Weismann 

Wellington 

B.  Wendell 

Wesley .  . 

West  .  . 
Westcott  . 

Westcott 

Hort. 


Westm.  Cat. 
Westm.  Rev. 

Wharton  . 
Whati  In  ..  . 
W.  Whately  .  . 
Wheat.  .  .  . 

H.  B.  Wheatley 

Wheaton  .  .  . 


Whewell  .  . 

B.  Whichcote 
A.  D.  White 

Gilbert  White 

James  White 

R.  G.  White 

S.  E.  White  . 
W.  A.  White 

Whitehead 
P.  Whitehead 


1807-1877 

1576-1632 


181.5-1897 


Newspaper,  Auckland.  N.  Z . 

Weeks,  Henry  (Fug.  sculptor)  .  .  . 

Weever,  John  (Eng.  untiquarian) 

Weierstrass.  Karl  Theodor  Wilhelm 

(Ger.  mathematician) . 

Weismann,  August  (German  biolo¬ 
gist)  . .  1834-1914 

Wellesley,  Arthur,  Duke  of  Welling¬ 
ton  (Brit-general) .  1769-1852 

Wendell,  Bfarrett  (Am.  educator  and 

writer) .  1855-1921 

.  .  Wesley,  John(Eng.  founder  of  Metho¬ 
dism)  .  1703-1791 

.  .  West,  Richard  (Eng.  poet) . 1716-1742 

.  .  Westcott,  Bp.  Brooke  Foss  (Eng.  Bib¬ 
lical  scholar) . 

and  (Westcott,  Bp.  Brooke  Foss. 

.  .«(Hort,  Fenton  John  Anthony  (Eng. 

(  scholar  and  divine) . 

[The  New  Testament  in  the  Original 
Greek.] 

Westminster  Shorter  Catechism. 

Westminster  Review  (a  Lond.  quar¬ 
terly,  founded  1824). 

Wharton,  Francis  (Am.  jurist)  .  .  . 

Whately,  Richard  (abp.  of  Dublin)  . 

Whately,  William  (Eng.  divine) 

Wheaton's  Reports,  U.  S.  Supreme 
Court. 

Wheatley,  Henry  Beniamin  (Eng. 

scholar  and  bibliographer)  .... 

Wheaton,  Henry  (Am.  publicist  and 
diplomatist).  J  Elements  of  Interna¬ 
tional  Law,  ea.  of  1904] . 

Whewell,  William  (Eng.  philos.  and 

scholar) . 

Whichcote,  Beni.  (Eng.  divine)  .  . 

White,  Andrew  Dickson  (Am.  scholar 
and  diplomatist)  .  ... 

White,  Gilbert  (Eng  divine  and 

naturalist) . 

White,  James  (Eng.  veterinary  sur¬ 
geon).  (  Farriery,  1815.] 

White,  Richard  Grant  (Am.  author)  . 

White,  Stewart  Edward  (Am.  author; 

White,  William  Allen  (Am.  journalist 
and  magazine  writer)  .  .  . 

Whitehead,  William  (Eng.  poet)  . 

Whitehead,  Paul  (Eng.  poet  and 
satirist) .  ... 

Whit  gift  .  .  •  Whitgift,  John  (Eng.  archbishop)  .  .  I530?-lf>04 
Whiting  .  .  ■  Whiting,  Nicholas.  [Albino  and  B el- 
lama,  1637. J 

Whitlock,  Richard  (Eng.  physician)  16167-1673 


1825-1901 


1828-1892 


1820-1389 

1787-1863 

1583-1639 


1838-1917 


1785-1848 


1794-1866 

1609-1683 


1832-1918 

1720-1793 


1821-1885 

1873- 


1868- 

1715-1785 


1710-1774 


Whitlock  .  . 
W.  Whitman 
Mrs.  Whitney 


Whitman,  Walt  (Am.  poet) 

Whitney,  Adeliue  D.  Train  (Am. 

author) . 

W.  D.  Whitney  Whitney,  William  Dwight  (Am.  phil¬ 
ologist)  . 

Whittier  .  .  .  Whittier.  John  Greenleaf  ( Am.  poet) 
E.  Whitworth  .  Whitworth.  Ernest.  [  Practical  Cot  ton 
Calculations,  1902.J 


Whole  Duty  of 
Man  ... 
Wiedemann  .  . 

Wilberforce  .  . 


(author  unknown). 

Wiedemann,  Karl  Alfred  (Ger.  Egyp¬ 
tologist)  . 

Wilberforce,  Wm.  (Eng  philanthro¬ 
pist  and  statesman) . 


1819-1892 

1824-1906, 


1827-1894 

1807-1892 


1856- 

1759-1833 


Quoted  in 
Diet,  as 
O.  Wilde  .  . 

B.  G.  Wilder  , 
Wilhelm  .  . 


Names  in  full. 

Wilde,  Oscar  O’Flahertie  Wills  (Irish 

poet) . 

Wilder,  Burt  Green  (Am.  anatomist 

and  physiologist) . 

Wilhelm,  Thomas.  [Mil.  Diet., 


Dates. 

1856-1900 

1841- 


1855- 

1762-1827 

1812-1884 


1806-1867 

1828-1891 


Phila.,  1881.] 

Wilkie  .  .  .  .  Wilkie,  William  (Scotch  epic  poet)  .  1721-1772 
Wilkins  .  .  .  Wilkins,  Bp.  John  (Eng.  divine)  .  1614-1672 
Mary  Wilkins  .  Freeman,  Mary  Eleanor  (b.  Wilkins) 

(Am.  novelist) .  1862- 

Wilkinson  ,  .  Wilkinson,  Sir  John  Gardner  (Eng. 

Egyptologist) .  1797-1875 

C.  E.  Willard  .  Willard,  Chas.  E.  [The  A  B  C  of  Life 
Insurance,  1897.] 

William  of  (a  poem  in  the  Midland  dialect, 

Paleme  .  -  partly  trans.  from  the  French,  about 

1350). 

C. F.A.  Williams  Williams,  Charles  Francis  Abdy  (Eng. 

writer  on  music)  .  .  .  . 

H.  M.  Williams  Williams,  Helen  Maria  (Eng.  author). 

S.  W.  Williams  Williams,  Samuel  Wells  (Am.  Chi¬ 
nese  scholar) . 

Williams  on  Per-  Williams,  J.  Herbert.  [Principles  of 
sonal  Property  the  Law  of  Personal  Property,  15th 
ed.,  1900.] 

Willis  ...  Willis,  Nathaniel  Parker  (Am.  poet 
and  journalist)  .  .... 

W  G.  Wills  .  .  Wills,  William  Gorman  (Ir.  draaiatist 

and  painter) . 

Wilson.  .  .  Wilson,  Sir  Erasmus  (English  medi¬ 
cal  writer) .  1809-1884 

Prcf.  Wilson  .  Wilson,  John  (Scotch  author,  pseud. 

Christopher  North) .  1785-1854 

Alexander  Wil-  Wilson,  Alexander  (Scot,  ornitkolo- 
son  ....  gist  in  America) .  1766-1813 

D.  Wilson  .  Wilson,  Sir  Daniel  (British  archaeolo¬ 

gist)  .  1816-1892 

//.  B.  Wilson  .  Wilson,  Henry  Bristow  (Eng.  divine 

and  author) .  ...  1803-1888 

Sir  T.  Wilson  .  Wilson,  Sir  Thomas  (English  states¬ 
man)  .  .  1525-1581 

Woodrow  Wilson  Wilson,  Woodrow  (Am.  president  and 

educator) .  1856- 

Winthrop  .  .  Winthrop,  John  (Gov.  of  Massachu¬ 
setts  colony) .  1.538-1649 

Wirt  .  .  .  Wirt,  William  (Am.  lawyer)  ...  1772-1834 

Wiseman  .  .  Wiseman,  Richard  (English  snrgeon). 

[Treatment  of  Wounds,  1672]  .  .  .  1622?-1676 
Card.  Wiseman  Wiseman,  Nicholas  Patrick  Stephen 

(Eng.  cardinal) . 

Wisser  if  Gauss  (Wisser,  John  Philip  (Am.  army  offi- 

<  cer) . .‘  .  .  .  . 

(Gauss,  Henry  C. (of  the  Navy  dept). 

[ Military  and  Naval  Dictionary.) 

Given  Wister  .  Wister, Owen  (Am. lawyer  and  writer)  1860- 
Withals  (1608)  Withals,  John.  [Diet.,  1568,  1608.] 

Wither  .  .  Wither,  George  (Eng.  poet)  .  .  .  1588-1667 

W  Withington  Withington,  William  (Am.  clergy¬ 
man  and  writer). 

Wodroephe  •  .  Wodroephe,  John.  [Time  Marrow  of 
French,  1623.] 

Wolcott  .  .  .  Wolcott,  John  (Eng  satirist).  .  .  .  1738-1819 
Wollaston  .  .  Wollaston,  William  (Eng.  divine  and 

author) .  ....  1660-1724 

Wolsey .  .  .  .  Wolsey,  Thomas  (Eng.  cardinal  and 

statesman) .  1475?-1530 

Wood  ....  Wood,  Alphonso  (Am.  botanist)  .  .  1810-1881 
Wood  ....  Wood,  Anthony.  [Hist,  of  Oxford 

UnivA .  1632-1695 

Wood  ....  See  J.  G.  Wood. 

J.  G.  Wood  .  .  Wood.  John  George  (Eng.  naturalist)  1827-1889 
G.  E.  Woodberry  Wood  berry,  George  Edward  (Am. 

critic  and  editor) .  1855- 

J.  Woodbridge .  Woodbridge,  John  (Eng.  clergyman 

in  America) . 1613-1696 

/Woodward,  John.  /  [A  Treatise  on 
Woodward.  -(Burnett,  George.  /  Heraldry,  18»2.J 
Woodworth  .  .  Woodworth.  Samuel  (Am.  poet)  .  .  1785-1842 
Woolsey  .  .  Woolsey,  Theodore  Dwight  (Am. 

clergyman  and  author)  ....  1801-1889 
D.  C.  Worcester  Worcester,  Dean  Conant(Am.  zoolo¬ 
gist  and  Philippine  commissioner)  .  1866- 
Wordsworth  Wordsworth,  William  (Eng.  poet)  .  .  1770-1850 

C.  Wordsworth  Wordsworth,  Bp.  Christopher  (Eng. 

scholar  and  author)  .  1807-1885 

D.  Wordsworth  Wordsworth,  Dorothy  (Eng.  diarist) .  1771-1855 
Wortfold  .  .  .  Worsfold,  Wm.  Basil  (contemp.  Eng. 

lawyer  and  writer). 


1802-1865 

1852- 


Wotton,  Sir  Henry  ( 

and  author) .  1568-1639 

Wotv,  William  (Eng.  poet).  [J/uses* 

Advice.  Blossoms  of  Helicon]  .  .  1731?-1791 
Vright  .  .  .  Wright,  Thomas  (Eng.  antiquary) .  .  1810-1877 
'.  ti.  H.  Wright  Wright,  Charles  Henry  Hamilton 


John  Worthing¬ 
ton  ... 
Wotton .  .  . 

Woty  .  .  .  . 

Wri 

c.  ~ 

W.  A.  Wright 

Wyatt  .  .  . 
Wycherley  . 
Wycliffe  .  . 


Y.B. 

Miss  Yonge  . 
Youatt . 
Young  .  .  . 

C.  A.  Young 

T.  E.  Young 


Yule  .  .  . 

C  G.  Zander 


Worthington,  John  (Eng.  writer)  . 

w  (Eng.  diplomatist 


1618-1671 


Zech. 

Zeph. 


(Brit,  clergyman  and  writer)  .  .  .  1836-1909 
Wright,  William  Aldis  (Eng.  editor 

and  hist,  of  Eng.  lit.) .  1836-1914 

Wyatt,  Sir  Thomas  (Eng.  poet)  .  .  1503?- 1542 
Wycherley,  William  (Eng.  dramatist)  1640?-1716 
Wycliffe,  John  (Eng.  reformer,  and 
translator  of  the  Bi ble) . ?  -1384 

Year  Books. 

Yonge,  Charlotte  Mary  (Eng.  novelist)  1823-1901 
Youatt,  Wm.  (Eng.  veter.  surgeon)  1770-1847 
Young,  Edward  (Eng.  poet)  ....  1083-1765 
Young,  Charles  Augustus  (Am.  as¬ 
tronomer)  .  1834-1908 

Young,  T.  E.  [ Insurance ,  a  Practi¬ 
cal  Exposition  for  the  Student  and 
Business  Man,  1904.1 

Yule,  Sir  Henry  (Brit,  geographer)  .  1820-1882 

Zander,  C.  G.  [Photo  Trichromatic 
Printing ,  London.] 

Zechariah. 

Zephaniah. 
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LANGUAGES  AKIN  TO  THE  ENGLISH. 

§  1.  Anglo-Saxon,  Teutonic,  Indo-European.  The  English  language  is  the  descend¬ 
ant  and  representative  of  the  Anglo-Saxon.  It  has  lost  very  much  of  the  inflection,  and 
very  many  of  the  words,  which  belonged  to  the  old  language ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  it 
has  borrowed  words  very  largely,  to  the  extent  even  of  half  its  vocabulary,  from  other 
Languages,  especially  the  French  and  the  Latin.  Yet  all  the  inflections  that  remain  in  it, 
and  most  of  its  formative  endings,  the  pronouns  and  particles,  and,  in  general,  the 
words  which  are  in  most  frequent  and  familiar  use,  have  come  to  it  from  the  Anglo- 
Saxon.  With  all  its  assimilation  of  foreign  elements,  it  is  still  a  Teutonic  language,  like 
the  German,  Dutch,  Swedish,  Danish,  and  others.  These,  again,  make  one  subfamily  in 
that  great  family  of  languages  which,  as  it  extends  from  India  westward,  and  covers 
nearly  the  entire  area  of  Europe,  is  called  Indo-European.  Among  all  families  of  kin¬ 
dred  tongues,  the  Indo-European  is  preeminent,  both  for  the  perfection  of  its  organic 
structure,  and  for  the  value  of  its  literary  monuments.  The  parent  of  the  whole  family, 
the  Indo-European  language,  has  left  no  such  monument  of  itself ;  but  its  forms  and 
roots  may  be  made  out,  to  a  great  extent,  by  a  scientific  comparison  of  the  languages 
which  are  descended  from  it.  It  is  impossible,  however,  to  speak  of  this  language  as  an 
historical  unit ;  for  our  means  of  investigation  do  not  allow  us  to  get  farther  back  than 
an  indeterminate  period  in  which  it  seems  to  have  consisted  of  a  group  of  closely  related 
dialects.  These  may,  for  convenience,  be  collectively  designated  as  the  original  Indo-Eu¬ 
ropean  language,  —  that  is,  as  the  parent  speech  from  which  all  the  languages  of  the  Indo- 
European  family  are  descended.  The  main  branches  of  the  family  are  the  following  :  — 

§  2.  I.  The  Indie.  The  Sanskrit  of  the  four  Vedas,  the  sacred  books  of  the  Brahman 
religion,  is  more  ancient  than  the  common  or  classical  Sanskrit.  Even  the  latter  had  ceased 
to  be  the  language  of  common  life  as  early  as  the  third  century  before  Christ.  It  was 
succeeded  by  the  Prakrit  dialects,  one  of  which,  the  Pali,  is  the  sacred  language  of  the 
Buddhists  in  Ceylon,  Burma,  and  Siam.  These,  in  their  turn,  were  succeeded  by  the 
modern  idioms  of  Northern  and  Central  Hindustan, — the  Bengali,  Marathi,  Gujarati, 
and  others.  The  Hindustani  (or  Urdu),  based  on  Hindi ,  was  formed  in  the  camps  and 
courts  of  the  Mohammedan  conquerors  of  India,  and  is  largely  intermixed  with  Persian  and 
Arabic.  The  widely  scattered  Gypsies  speak,  with  great  diversity  of  dialect,  a  language 
which  is  probably  of  Indie  stock. 

§  3.  II.  The  Iranian.  To  this  branch  belong :  1.  The  Avestan  (less  properly  called 
Zend),  which  is  preserved  in  the  A  vesta,  or  sacred  writings  of  the  Parsis.  2.  The  Old 
Persian ,  which  is  seen  in  the  cuneiform  (or  arrow-headed)  inscriptions  of  Darius  and 
Xerxes.  The  modern  Persian  has  lost  nearly  all  the  ancient  inflection,  and  with  the  Mo¬ 
hammedan  religion  has  adopted  a  multitude  of  words  from  the  Arabic.  Other  languages 
belonging  to  this  branch  are  those  of  the  Kurds,  the  A fghans,  and  the  Ossetes  (in  the 
Caucasus).  The  Armenian  (ancient  and  modern),  formerly  thought  to  be  Iranian,  is  now 
regarded  as  belonging  to  an  independent  subfamily  of  the  Indo-European  stock.  The 
Indie  and  the  Iranian  are  often  classed  together  as  forming  the  Indo- Iranian,  or  Aryan 
subfamily. 

§  4.  III.  The  Slavic  or  Slavonic.  The  earliest  monument  is  the  incomplete  version 
of  the  Bible,  made  in  the  ninth  century,  by  the  Greek  missionaries  Cyril  and  Methodius, 
into  the  Old  Slavonic  (often  called  Church  Slavic  or  Slavonic ,  or  Old  Bulgarian).  The 
widely  diffused  Slavic  branch  may  be  classified  under  two  principal  heads  :  1.  The  East 
and  South  Slavic ,  including  the  Russian ,  the  Ruthenian  (in  Galicia),  the  Bulgarian,  and 
the  three  Illyrian  idioms,  Servian,  Croatian,  and  Slovenian.  2.  The  West  Slavic ,  includ¬ 
ing  the  Polish,  the  Czech  or  Bohemian  (with  the  Moravian  and  Slovak  dialects),  the 
Lusatian  or  Wendish,  and  the  extinct  Polabian.  This  classification,  however,  is  not  alto¬ 
gether  satisfactory. 

§  5.  IV.  The  Baltic.  The  most  important  language  of  this  branch  is  the  Lithuanian , 
which  has  no  monuments  older  than  the  sixteenth  century,  but  which  has  preserved  in  a 
surprising  degree  the  ancient  inflection  and  structure.  To  the  same  stock  belong  the 
Lettish  of  Kurland  and  Livonia,  which  is  much  less  ancient  in  its  form,  and  the  Old  Prus¬ 
sian,  which  was  once  spoken  on  the  coast  of  the  Baltic  east  of  the  Vistula,  but  became 
extinct  in  the  seventeenth  century.  The  connection  between  this  and  the  preceding 
branch  is  such  that  they  are  often  classed  together  as  the  Balto-Slavic  subfamily. 

§  6.  V.  The  Hellenic  or  Greek.  Of  the  numerous  dialects  of  Greek,  the  first  to  re¬ 
ceive  literary  culture  was  the  Old  Ionic,  or  Epic  ;  followed  by  the  JEolic,  the  Done,  the 
New  Ionic,  and  finally  the  Attic,  which  became  at  length-,  though  with  some  change  of 
form,  the  common  language  of  literature  and  society.  It  is  represented  now  by  the 
Romaic,  or  Modem  Greek.  The  Albanian,  spoken  in  a  large  part  of  modern  Greece,  is  a 
descendant  of  the  ancient  Illyrian.  It  is  not  a  near  relative  of  the  Greek,  but  forms 
a  distinct  subfamily  of  the  Indo-European  stock.  The  Albanian  has  borrowed  largely 
from  other  languages,  and  its  structure  has  been  profoundly  influenced  by  the  Latin. 

§  7.  VI.  The  Italic.  This  was  formerly  joined  with  the  preceding,  as  the  Greco- 
Italic,  or  Classical,  subfamily,  but  this  classification  is  unsound.  The  Italic  branch  is,  in 
some  respects,  not  so  nearly  related  to  the  Greek  as  to  the  Celtic.  The  most  important 
member  of  the  Italic  branch  is  the  Latin.  Closely  akin  to  this  were  the  other  Italic  lan¬ 
guages— the  Oscan ,  Umbrian ,  etc.  — in  Central  Italy.  The  modern  descendants  of  the 
Latin  are  called  the  Romance  languages.  They  include  the  Italian,  the  Spanish,  the 
Portuguese,  the  Catalan  (eastern  coast  of  Spain,  Balearic  Islands,  etc.,  and  the  former 
county  of  Roussillon  in  Southern  France),  the  Provencal  (of  Southern  France,  used  as  a 
literary  language  in  the  Middle  Ages  and  to  some  extent  at  the  present  day),  and  the 
French  (originally  the  popular  dialect  of  Northern  France).  All  these  contain  a  small 
proportion  of  Teutonic  words,  brought  in  by  the  barbarian  conquerors  of  the  Western 
Roman  Empire.  But  another  Romance  language  —  the  Roumanian  or  Wallachian , 
spoken  in  a  territory  corresponding  roughly  to  the  ancient  province  of  Dacia  —  is  largely 
Intermixed  with  borrowed  words,  taken  chiefly  from  the  neighboring  Slavonic  tribes. 
The  term  Rhseto- Romanic  language  is  applied  collectively  to  several  dialects  spoken  in 
Tirol,  the  Grisons  (in  Switzerland),  and  Friuli  (in  the  northeast  of  Italy). 


§8.  VII  The  Celtic.  This  subfamily  is  divided  into  two  branches,  Continental  and 
Insular.  The  Continental  branch  includes  the  Gaulish,  or  ancient  languages  of  Gaul,  of 
which  scanty  remnants  are  found  in  proper  names  and  inscriptions.  The  Insular  Celtic  is 
divided  by  strongly  marked  differences  into  two  portions  :  1.  The  Gadhelic  ( Goidelic )  or 
Gaelic,  including  the  Irish  (or  native  language  of  Ireland),  the  Erse  (or  Gaelic  of  the  Scot¬ 
tish  Highlands),  and  the  Manx  (the  corrupt  idiom  of  the  Isle  of  Man).  The  last  two  are 
little  more  than  dialects  of  the  Irish.  2.  The  Brythonic,  including  the  Welsh  (the  native 
language  of  Wales),  the  Cornish  (which  was  spoken  in  Cornwall,  but  went  out  of  use  in  the 
eighteenth  century),  and  the  A  rmorican,  or  Bas-Breton  (still  spoken  in  the  French  province 
of  Brittany,  the  ancient  Armorica).  The  oldest  specimens  of  the  Gaelic  (except  for  a  few 
inscriptions  of  doubtful  date)  belong  to  the  seventh  century  ;  for  the  Brythonic,  the  oldest 
which  are  at  all  copious  are  three  or  four  centuries  later.  The  Bas-Breton  is  closely  akin 
to  the  Welsh,  being  the  language  spoken  by  the  descendants  of  those  insular  Britons  who 
sought  refuge  on  the  Continent  at  the  time  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  invasion. 

§  9.  VIII.  The  Teutonic  or  Germanic.  Here  again  the  earliest  momiment  is  a  version 
of  the  Bible,  made  by  Ullilas,  an  Arian  bishop  of  the  fourth  century,  into  his  native  Gothic 
(or  Moeso-Goihic),  the  language  spoken  at  that  time  by  the  Goths  on  the  Lower  Danube. 
This  work  is  preserved  only  in  fragments,  but  these  are  of  considerable  extent,  and  are  of 
inestimable  value  to  the  philologist.  The  Teutonic  languages  are  distinguished  as  — 

§  10.  1.  The  Gothic  (or  Masso- Gothic),  almost  the  only  monument  of  which  is  the 
Bible  translation  of  Ulfilas.  Some  remarkable  agreements  between  Gothic  and  Scandi¬ 
navian  have  caused  many  scholars  to  include  these  two  languages  in  a  single  class,  the 
East  Germanic  ;  but  this  classification  is  now  generally  abandoned,  and  the  Gothic  alone 
is  regarded  as  East  Germanic. 

§  11.  2.  The  Norse  or  Scandinavian.  The  Old  Norse  is  also  called  Old  Icelandic,  as 
much  of  its  abundant  literature  (Eddas,  Sagas,  etc.)  was  composed  in  Iceland.  The  old¬ 
est  manuscripts  in  which  it  is  preserved  are  of  the  twelfth  century ;  but  many  of  it*  pro¬ 
ductions  are  of  earlier  origin,  going  back  even  to  the  heathen  times  of  Scandinavia.  The 
modern  Icelandic  has  adhered  with  remarkable  fidelity  to  the  forms  of  the  ancient  lan¬ 
guage.  But  the  modern  idioms  of  the  Scandinavian  mainland,  the  Swedish,  the  Danish r 
and  the  Norwegian,  have  undergone  extensive  changes,  and  have,  like  the  English,  become 
much  simplified  in  their  structure. 

§  12.  3.  The  West  Germanic,  conveniently  divided  into  High  Germanic  and  Low 
Germanic. 

I.  The  High  Germanic  is  the  language  of  Upper  or  Southern  Germany.  The  Old 
High  German  is  seen  in  Otfrid’s  Krist,  Notker’s  translation  of  the  Psalms,  and  other 
monuments,  most  of  them  in  verse,  from  the  eighth  century  to  the  end  of  the  elevenths 
The  Middle  High  German,  from  the  twelfth  to  the  fifteenth  century,  has  a  rich  poetical 
literature,  including  the  Nibelungen  N6t  with  its  attendant  epics,  and  the  lyric  poetry  of 
the  Minnesinger.  The  New  High  German  is  the  language  of  Luther’s  Bible  version  and 
of  all  German  literature  since  the  Reformation. 

II.  The  Low  Germanic,  spoken  in  Northern  Germany  and  the  Netherlands.  Here  be¬ 
long  :  (a)  The  Friesic  or  Frisian,  which  was  once  spoken  along  the  whole  northern  coast 
of  Germany,  from  the  Elbe  westward.  Its  early  monuments  consist  almost  wholly  of 
laws,  beginning  with  the  fourteenth  century.  For  a  long  time  it  has  existed  only  as  a. 
popular  idiom,  and  is  now  confined  to  a  few  small  and  scattered  localities.  ( b )  The  Anglo- 
Saxon  (sometimes  called  simply  Saxon,  and  often  known  as  Old  English),  which  in  the 
fifth  and  sixth  centuries  was  transplanted  from  Northern  Germany  to  Britain,  and  has 
had  its  subsequent  development  and  history  in  that  island,  (c)  The  Old  Saxon ,  which 
was  spoken  in  Northern  Germany  between  the  Rhine  and  the  Elbe,  south  of  the  narrow 
sea-coast  region,  which  was  occupied  by  the  Friesic.  It  is  known  almost  solely  from  the 
HSliand  ( i .  e.,  Savior),  a  metrical  narration  of  the  gospel  history,  preserved  in  manuscripts 
of  the  ninth  and  tenth  centuries,  (d)  The  Old  Low  Frankish,  the  language  of  the  Nether¬ 
lands  in  the  same  period,  which  was  closely  allied  to  the  Old  Saxon.  Its  modern  represen¬ 
tatives  are  (1)  the  Dutch,  or  Netherlandish,  spoken  in  Holland,  and  used  as  a  literary 
language  since  the  last  part  of  the  thirteenth  century  ;  and  (2)  the  Flemish,  spoken  in 
Flanders,  and  often  erroneously  regarded  as  a  dialect  of  the  Dutch.  ( e )  The  Low  Ger¬ 
man,  strictly  so  called  (or  Platldeuisch ),  the  idiom  of  the  common  people  in  Northern 
Germany,  is  the  lineal  descendant  of  the  Old  Saxon.  In  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  cen¬ 
turies,  it  was  used  as  a  literary  language;  but  political  circumstances,  giving  ascendency 
to  the  High  German,  have  reduced  it  to  the  inferior  position  of  a  popular  dialect. 

LANGUAGES  NOT  KINDRED  TO  THE  ENGLISH. 

§  13.  Ural-Altaic,  Dravidian,  Semitic,  Iberian.  The  Indo-European  family  has  no  iso¬ 
lated  domain,  but  comes  in  contact  with  various  other  families  of  languages.  It  is  bounded 
along  its  northern  frontier  by  the  Ural-Altaic  family  (called  also  the  Turanian),  which 
includes  the  numerous  and  widely  different  languages  of  the  Manchus ,  the  Mongols,  the 
Turks  (in  Asia  and  Europe),  the  Magyars  (in  Hungary),  the  Finns ,  and  a  multitude  of 
other  tribes.  To  the  southeast  it  touches  on  the  so-called  Dravidian  family,  consisting  of 
the  Tamil ,  the  Telugu ,  and  their  sister  idioms  in  Ceylon  and  Southern  India.  In  South¬ 
western  Asia  it  is  in  contact  with  a  more  remarkable  family, —  the  Semitic , —  including 
the  Hebrew,  Syriac,  Arabic,  and  Ethiopic,  with  their  ancient  and  important  literatures. 
Even  in  Southwestern  Europe,  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  ancient  Etruscan  belonged 
to  our  family.  It  is  perfectly  clear  that  the  ancient  Iberian  did  not  belong  to  it.  This 
was  once  the  prevailing  language  of  the  Spanish  peninsula,  and  still  lives,  on  the  two 
sides  of  the  Pyrenees,  in  the  strange  language  called  Basque  ( Biscayan ,  or  Euskara). 
Whether  the  Indo-European  has  a  primitive  connection  with  any  of  the  .adjacent  families, 
is  a  question  which  has  not  been,  and  perhaps  never  will  be,  decided  by  philological  evi¬ 
dence.  At  all  events,  it  is  certain  that  between  Welsh  and  Sanskrit,  distant  as  they  are 
in  space  and  time,  there  is  an  infinitely  closer  connection  than  between  the  neighboring 
pairs  of  Russian  and  Finnish,  German  and  Hungarian,  or  Greek  and  Hebrew.  It  is  true 
that  some  languages  of  our  family  have  borrowed  particular  words  from  languages  of 
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other  families.  The  English,  for  example,  has  taken  from  the  Hebrew  such  words  as 
• shekel ,  cherub,  seraph,  jubilee,  pharisee,  cabala,  etc.  ;  and  from  some  of  them  has  formed 
•derivatives,  such  as  seraphic,  jubilant,  Pharisaical ,  pharisaism,  cabalist,  cabalistical ,  etc- 
But  this  borrowing  can  only  occur  where  there  are  historical  conditions  that  favor  it : 
even  then  it  has  its  limits  and  its  distinctive  marks,  and  must  not  be  confounded  with  a 
radical  affinity  between  two  languages.  All  etymologizing  which  assumes  or  implies  such 
an  affinity  between  English  and  Hebrew,  English  and  Finnish,  or  the  like,  is,  in  the  present 
state  of  philology,  unscientific  and  illusory. 

GENERAL  FEATURES  OF  THE  TEUTONIC  LANGUAGES,  PARTICULARLY 

THE  ANGLO-SAXON. 

§  14.  Progression  of  Mutes.  In  examining  the  sounds  of  the  Teutonic  languages  we 
find  that  the  primitive  Indo-European  mutes  have  undergone  a  remarkable  series  of 
changes.  The  voiceless  mutes  ( tenues )  of  the  parent  tongue,  p,  i,  k  (preserved  as  such  in 
Greek  and  Latin),  appear  in  Gothic  as/,  p  (//<),  h  ;  the  primitive  voiced  mutes  ( mediae ) 
b,  d,  g,  as  p,  t,  k ;  and  the  primitive  voiced  aspirates,  bh,  dh ,  gh  (in  Greek  <t>,  6 ,  \),  as/,  d, 
g.  This  process,  known  as  the  Progression  of  Mutes,  is  often  stated  thus :  the  primitive 
voiceless  mutes  pass  in  Gothic  into  the  corresponding  aspirates,  the  primitive  voiced 
mutes  into  the  corresponding  voiceless  mutes,  and  the  primitive  voiced  aspirates  into  the 
corresponding  voiced  mutes.  But  this  form  of  statement,  though  convenient  as  an  aid  to 
memory,  is  open  to  grave  objections  from  a  scientific  point  of  view  :  for  example,  the  let¬ 
ters  b,  d,  g,  in  Gothic,  do  not  always  stand  for  the  sounds  of  the  voiced  mutes,  but  in  cer¬ 
tain  positions  represent  spirants,  and  Gothic/,/?,  h,  are  spirants,  not  aspirates.  In  the 
Progression  of  Mutes  the  other  Teutonic  languages  agree  in  general  with  the  Gothic  ;  but 
the  Old  High  German  has  gone  one  step  farther,  changing  the  Gothic  b,  d,g ,  into  p,  t,  k ; 
the  Gothic  p,  t,  k,  into  /,  z  (for  th),  ch  ;  and  the  Gothic  p  into  d.  The  change  from  b,  g, 
to  p,  k,  however,  is  unknown  to  the  New  High  German.  In  Old  High  German  it  was  con¬ 
fined  to  certain  dialects,  and  it  had  begun  to  lose  ground  before  the  beginning  of  the  Mid¬ 
dle  High  German  period.  To  the  rules  thus  roughly  given,  there  are  numerous  apparent 
exceptions  (thus  after  s,  the  primitive  voiceless  mutes  remain  unchanged),  but  all  of  these 
can  be  shown  to  depend  on  special  laws.  The  following  examples  will  serve  as  illustra¬ 
tions  of  the  Progression  of  Mutes  :  — 


Oreek. 

Latin. 

Gothic. 

Eng. 

0.  H.  Ger. 

N.  H.  Ger. 

»rov9  (for  jrofi-s) 

pet  (for  peds) 

fotus 

foot 

fuoz 

fuss 

rpets 

tret 

preis 

three 

dri 

drei 

KapSia 

cor(d) 

hairto 

heart 

herza 

herz 

tcdt'va(its 

cannabis  (borrowed  from  Greek) 

hemp 

hanaf 

hanf 

boo 

duo 

twai 

two 

zwd 

zwei 

yevog 

genus 

kuni 

kin 

chunni 

{kin-d) 

<t>P<*Trjp 

f rater 

bropar 

brother 

pruodar 

bruder 

■$vpa 

fores 

daur 

door 

tor 

thor 

xv* 

anser  (for  hanser) 

goose 

gans 

&TTj-Va  t 

sta-re 

sta-ndan 

sta-nd 

sta-ndan 

steh-en 

$  16.  Variation  Of  Vowels.  It  is  a  thing  of  familiar  occurrence  in  all  the  Teutonic 
languages,  that  the  same  root  appears  with  a  variety  of  vowel  sounds,  as  in  sing,  sang, 
sung,  song;  bind,  bound,  band,  bond.  Similar  variations  of  vowel  sound  are  met  with  in 
other  languages.  What  is  peculiar  to  the  Teutonic  i9  the  frequency  and  regularity  with 
which  they  are  used  as  a  means  for  the  inflection  and  formation  of  words.  They  appear 
thus  most  frequently  and  regularly  in  the  earliest  Teutonic  idioms  ;  many  words  which 
liad  them  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  have  lost  them  in  the  English.  Different  from  these  varia¬ 
tions  of  vowel  is  that  attenuation,  or  change  from  a  more  open  vowel  sound  to  a  closer, 
which  we  see  in  man,  men,  foot,  feet,  mouse ,  mice.  This  change,  which  is  unknown  to 
the  Gothic,  has  arisen  from  the  influence  of  a  close  vowel  (t)  belonging  to  an  inflectional 
ending,  which  was  lost  at  a  very  early  time. 

§  16.  Numbers.  The  Indo-European  inflection  distinguished  three  numbers,  singular, 
plural,  and  dual.  In  the  Teutonic  languages,  the  dual  form  of  the  noun  has  wholly  dis¬ 
appeared  :  that  of  the  verb  appears  only  in  the  Gothic,  and  there  only  in  the  first  and 
second  persons.  The  pronouns  of  the  same  persons  show  a  dual  form,  not  only  in  the 
Gothic,  but  also  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  :  thus  AS.  wit,  we  two,  unc ,  us  two,  git,  ye  two,  inc, 
you  two,  but  in  the  plural  wS,  us,  ge  (ye),  Sow  (you),  as  in  English. 

§  17.  Genders.  The  Indo-European  system  of  gender  seems  to  have  commenced  with 
some  differences  of  inflection  between  the  names  of  personal  and  those  of  impersonal 
objects.  Among  the  first,  certain  forms  of  inflection  were  afterward  appropriated  to  the 
namei*  of  female  persons.  The  result  was  a  threefold  system  of  gender,  corresponding  to 
the  real  distinctions  of  sex.  But  its  character  was  modified,  almost  from  the  outset,  in 
three  different  ways  :  first,  many  objects  which  are  without  sex  were  thought  of  as  having  in 
their  attributes  an  analogy  to  male  or  female  persons,  and  accordingly  received  masculine 
or  feminine  inflection  ;  second,  many  objects  were  regarded  as  masculine  or  feminine  be¬ 
cause  their  names  corresponded  in  stem-ending  to  names  of  male  or  female  beings  ;  and 
third,  in  some  cases,  objects  which  have  sex  were  thought  of  without  special  reference  to 
sex,  and  accordingly  received  neuter  inflection.  Thus,  the  system  of  grammatical  gender 
assumed  to  a  great  extent  a  fictitious,  and  even  an  arbitrary,  character.  This  system  had 
become  fully  developed  before  the  separation  of  the  Indo-European  family  ;  and  it  is  found, 
essentially  unchanged,  not  only  in  the  Gothic  and  the  Anglo-Saxon,  but  even  in  the  mod¬ 
ern  German.  In  the  English,  on  the  contrary,  it  has  almost  entirely  disappeared  :  the 
same  forms  of  the  article,  the  adjective,  and  even  of  the  pronoun,  are  used  for  all  kinds 
of  objects.  The  only  distinction  is  in  the  personal  pronoun  of  the  third  person,  where  in 
the  singular  we  use  special  forms  {he,  she  ;  his,  her  ;  him,  her)  in  reference  to  male  and 
female  objects.  But  in  the  Anglo-Saxon,  he  is  used  in  referring  to  sS  mdna ,  the  moon,  si 
st&n,  the  stone,  as  well  as  se  cyning ,  the  king  ;  hSo  (she),  in  referring  to  seo  sunne,  the  sun, 
sSo  spr&c,  the  speech,  as  well  as  sSosweostor,  the  sister  ;  hit  (it),  in  referring  to pset  heafod , 
the  head,  but  also  to  pset  beam,  the  child,  and  even  pset  wif,  the  woman,  wife. 

§  18.  Cases.  The  Indo-European  had  eight  cases  ;  the  nominative ,  for  the  subject  of 
a  sentence;  the  accusative ,  for  the  direct  object ;  the  dative,  for  the  indirect  object  {to  or 
for  which  something  is  done) ;  the  genitive,  or  of- case  ;  the  ablative,  or  /row-case  ;  the 
instrumental,  or  with- case  (denoting  either  association  or  instrument)  ;  the  locettive,  or  in¬ 
case  ;  and,  finally,  the  vocative,  or  interjectional  case,  which  does  not  enter  into  the  con¬ 
struction  of  the  sentence.  Of  these,  the  ablative  and  locative  are  lost  in  the  Teutonic 
languages.  The  vocative,  which  is  not  wanting  in  the  Gothic,  is  unknown  to  the  Anglo- 
Saxon.  The  instrumental,  which  has  nearly  disappeared  in  the  Gothic,  is  seen  in  the  in¬ 
flection  of  Anglo-Saxon  adjectives  and  demonstratives.  The  remaining  four  cases,  the 
nominative,  accusative,  dative,  and  genitive,  are  common  to  all  the  older  Teutonic  lan¬ 
guages,  and  are  still  distinguished  in  the  modern  German.  Modern  English  distinguishes 
nominative  and  accusative  in  the  personal  pronouns  only  ;  in  substantives,  it  has  the 
genitive  (though  in  the  plural  commonly  without  a  distinct  form),  but  confines  it  almost 
wholly  to  the  possessive  relation. 

§  19.  Declensions.  The  Anglo-Saxon,  like  the  other  Teutonic  languages,  has  two 
main  schemes  of  noun  inflection,  which  may  be  termed  the  Vowel  Declension  and  the  N 
Declension :  they  are  often  called  strong  and  weak  declensions.  The  few  Anglo-Saxon 


substantives  which  do  not  agree  with  either  of  these  schemes  may  be  treated  as  anoma¬ 
lous.  But  different  from  both  is  the  Pronominal  Declension,  seen  in  the  demonstrative 
and  most  other  pronouns.  One  of  the  most  remarkable  peculiarities  of  the  Teutonic  is  the 
fact  that  every  adjective  is  inflected  in  two  ways :  it  follows  the  pronominal  declension 
when  its  substantive  is  indefinite  ;  but  if  the  substantive  is  definite,  as  when  it  is  connected 
with  the  definite  article,  or  with  a  demonstrative  or  possessive  pronoun,  the  adjective  fol¬ 
lows  the  N  declension.  Thus  the  Anglo-Saxon  has  wis  cyning,  a  wise  king,  genitive  wises 
cyninges,  dative  wisum  cyninge  ;  g6d  nama,  a  good  name,  genitive  gddes  naman ,  dative 
gddum  naman  ;  but  se  wisa  cyning ,  the  wise  king,  genitive />#s  uisan  cyninges,  dative pdm 
wisan  cyninge ;  se  gdda  nama,  the  good  name,  genitive  pses  gddan  naman,  dative  pdm 
gddan  naman.  This  distinction  of  the  definite  and  indefinite  adjective  is  preserved  in 
modern  German,  but  is  wholly  lost  in  modern  English.  In  substantives,  the  English  still 
shows  a  trace  of  the  N  declension,  in  a  few  plurals,  like  oxen,  children ,  brethren,  kine  ; 
though  in  all  of  these,  except  oxen,  the  n  has  been  misapplied  to  words  that  do  not  have 
it  in  the  Anglo-Saxon.  The  familiar  archaic  form  eyne  (eyes)  shows  a  genuine  Anglo- 
Saxon  plural  in  n  {eagan). 

§  20.  Voices.  The  Teutonic  verb,  when  compared  with  the  Indo-European,  shows  ex¬ 
tensive  losses.  It  has  but  one  voice,  the  active.  In  the  Gothic,  indeed,  we  still  find  the 
ancient  middle,  used  in  a  passive  sense  ;  it  is  confined,  however,  to  the  present  tense,  and 
shows  by  other  signs  that  it  was  beginning  to  disappear  from  the  language.  The  Anglo- 
Saxon  has  preserved  a  single  relic  of  the  old  medio-passive,  —  the  form  hatte  (Goth. 
haitada,  is  called,  M.  Eng.  hight).  In  the  preterit  tense  of  the  Gothic,  and  in  both  tenses 
of  the  other  old  Germanic  idioms,  the  place  of  a  passive  verb  was  supplied  by  using  the 
passive  participle,  sometimes  with  the  verb  which  means  to  be  (Goth,  wisan,  AS.  wesan , 
or  bion,  etc.),  and  sometimes  with  the  verb  which  means  to  become  (Goth,  uairpan ,  AS. 
iveordan,  Eng.  worth  in  woe  worth  the  day).  In  all  the  modern  Germanic  idioms,  except 
the  English,  only  the'latter  verb  (Ger.  werden,  Dutch  warden ,  etc.)  is  used  to  make  up 
the  passive.  The  English  alone  has  fixed  upon  the  verb  to  be  for  this  purpose.  The  Danish 
and  Swedish  have  a  passive  made  by  adding  s  to  the  forms  of  the  active.  But  for  this  s 
the  Old  Norse  has  sk,  which  is  plainly  the  reflexive  pronoun  sik  (self,  selves)  shortened  and 
added  to  the  active  verb. 

§  21.  Moods  and  Tenses.  The  Teutonic  verb  has  three  finite  moods,  the  indicative , 
the  subjunctive  (Sanskrit  and  Greek  optative),  and  the  imperative :  the  second  of  these 
has,  to  a  great  extent,  disappeared  in  modern  English.  It  has  also  an  infinitive,  and  a 
participle  present  and  past,  which  are  essentially  verbal  nouns.  Of  the  primitive  moods, 
it  wants  only  the  one  which  is  represented  by  the  Greek  subjunctive.  Of  tenses,  it  has 
lost  the  primitive  imperfect,  future,  and  aorist,  retaining  only  the  present  and  the  perfect 
{preterit).  The  reduplication  of  the  perfect  (seen  in  Greek  Ae-Avnca,  Latin  lu-tud-i)  is 
preserved  by  the  Gothic  in  a  number  of  verbs,  as  haihald ,  held  ;  in  the  other  idioms  w« 
find  little  more  than  traces  of  its  former  existence. 

§  22.  Persons  and  Numbers.  There  is  good  reason  to  believe  that  most  of  the  per 
sonal  endings  were  in  their  origin  pronouns,  appended  to  the  verb,  and  denoting  its  sub 
ject.  The  Gothic,  in  general,  distinguishes  the  three  persons  of  the  singular  and  thos« 
of  the  plural  by  as  many  different  endings.  The  Anglo-Saxon  confounds  the  three  person! 
in  the  plural  of  the  indicative,  and  in  both  numbers  of  the  subjunctive  ;  but  still  distin 
guishes  between  the  singular  and  the  plural.  Even  this  last  distinction  is,  to  a  great  ex 
tent,  lost  in  modern  English. 

§  23.  Verbs  of  Primary  and  Secondary  Inflection.  The  Teutonic  verbs  divide  them¬ 
selves  into  two  well-marked  classes,  which  may  be  called  verbs  of  primary,  and  verbs  otf 
secondat'y,  inflection  :  they  are  often  called  verbs  of  strong  and  of  weak  inflection.  To  tha 
first  class  belong  words  like  fall,  fell;  know,  knew ;  swear ,  swore  ;  drive ,  drove ;  choose, 
chose  ;  tie,  lay  ;  come,  came  ;  sing ,  sang,  etc.  In  these,  the  past  tense  adds  nothing,  ex¬ 
cept  personal  endings,  after  the  root  or  stem  of  the  verb.  They  are  further  characterized 
by  that  variation  of  the  radical  vowel  {internal  inflection),  which  has  been  already  noticed 
as  a  striking  peculiarity  of  the  Teutonic.  To  the  second  class  belong  words  like  kill,  killed  ; 
lie,  lied  ;  lay,  laid;  lead,  led ;  leave,  left ;  have,  had  ;  make ,  made  ;  etc.  In  these,  the  pret¬ 
erit  adds  d  or  t  to  the  root  or  stem.  Only  a  few  of  them  have  also  a  change  of  radical 
vowel,  as  sell,  sold ;  bring,  brought,  etc.  In  most  forms  of  the  Gothic  preterit,  this  d  is 
doubled,  as  in  lag-i-dedum,  we  laid,  lag-i-dedup,  ye  laid,  etc.  In  Gothic,  this  class  em. 
braces  the  derivative  verbs,  while  nearly  all  primitive  verbs  have  the  inflection  of  the 
first  class.  But  the  tendency  in  all  Teutonic  languages  has  been  to  increase  the  second 
class  at  the  expense  of  the  first.  Many  Anglo-Saxon  verbs  of  the  first  class  belong  in  Mid¬ 
dle  English  to  the  second :  thus,  AS.  muman ,  to  mourn,  pret.  meam,  but  ME.  momed  ; 
bacan,  to  bake,  pret.  b6c,  ME.  baked  and  bok  ;  Uosan,  to  lose,  pret.  lias,  ME.  lees  and  loste. 
And  many  verbs  which  in  Middle  English  retained  inflections  of  the  first  class  be¬ 
long  in  modern  English  to  the  second  :  thus,  ME.  sew  (pret.  of  sow),  now  sowed ;  ME. 
glod  (pret.  of  glide),  now  glided ;  ME.  gnow  (pret.  of  gnaw),  now  gnawed.  Sometimes  the 
change  has  been  in  the  opposite  direction  :  thus,  Eng.  wore  (pret.  of  wear),  AS.  werede 
(ME.  werede,  wered).  The  result  of  these  changes  is  that,  in  modern  English,  the  verbs 
of  the  first  class,  when  compared  with  those  of  the  second,  have  the  appearance  of  anom¬ 
alous  and  capricious  exceptions  to  a  general  law  of  inflection. 

THE  ANGLO-SAXON  AS  A  LITERARY  LANGUAGE. 

§  24.  Name.  The  emigrants  from  Germany,  who  invaded  Britain  in  the  fifth  and  sixth 
centuries,  and  after  long  struggles  conquered  most  of  the  island,  appear  to  have  come  in 
great  part  from  the  districts  now  called  Schleswig  and  Holstein,  on  the  eastern  shores  of 
the  North  Sea.  The  Angles,  who  seem  to  have  been  the  most  numerous  portion,  established 
themselves  in  the  east  and  north  of  Britain,  but  left  the  Scottish  Highlands  to  their  Gaelic 
population.  The  Saxons  occupied  the  south  and  west,  but  left  Wales  and  Cornwall  to 
their  Cymric  population.  A  third  fraction,  of  far  inferior  numbers,  the  Jutes,  took  posses¬ 
sion  of  Kent  in  the  southeast  of  England.  There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  there  were 
differences  of  dialect  among  these  settlers ;  and,  particularly,  that  the  idiom  of  the  Angles 
varied  in  some  degree  from  that  of  the  Saxons  ;  but  it  cannot  well  be  doubted  that  they  all 
spoke  substantially  the  same  language.  This  common  language  bears  a  close  resemblance  to 
the  Friesic  and  to  the  Old  Saxon,  holding  in  some  respects  an  intermediate  position  between 
them.  Some  scholars  regard  the  Anglo-Saxon  and  the  Friesic  as  forming  a  special  group,  the 
Anglo-Frisian.  In  the  oldest  monuments  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  (which,  however,  are  about 
three  hundred  years  later  than  the  Anglo-Saxon  conquest)  four  dialects  are  distinguishable  : 
the  two  Anglian  dialects  (the  Northumbrian ,  and  the  Mercian  or  Midland ),  the  Kentish,  and 
the  Saxon.  Of  these  the  Saxon  has  left  a  considerable  literature  (chiefly  in  the  West  Saxon 
dialect),  but  the  other  three  have  come  down  to  us  in  scanty  remnants.  The  first  of  the 
four  to  receive  literary  cultivation  was  the  Northumbrian,  which  developed  a  considerable 
literature ;  but  with  the  transference  of  power  from  the  north  to  the  south,  the  Saxon 
(especially  the  West  Saxon,  or  language  of  Wessex)  became  the  literary  dialect,  so  that 
the  old  Northumbrian  poems,  with  a  few  slight  exceptions,  have  reached  us  only  in  a  more 
or  less  consistent  Saxon  dress.  The  term  English  { Englisc ,  belonging  to  the  Angles)  was, 
however,  retained  by  the  Saxons  as  a  designation  for  their  own  language  as  well  as  that  of 
their  more  northern  countrymen.  The  term  Anglo-Saxon,  originally  political  in  its  appli¬ 
cation  (and  meaning  perhaps  not  Angle  and  Saxon ,  but  English -Saxon)  was  first  applied 
to  the  language  by  modern  scholars.  Though  strongly  objected  to  in  some  quarters,  this 
term  is  too  convenient  to  be  lightly  rejected  in  favor  of  the  ambiguous  name  Old  English. 
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In  this  sketch  Auglo-Saxon  words  will  be  given  in  their  West  Saxon  form  unless  the  con- 
trary  is  mentioned. 

§  25.  Alliterative  Verse.  There  was  no  written  Anglo-Saxon  literature  until  after 
the  conversion  of  the  people  to  Christianity.  The  earliest  productions  were  poetical,  and, 
like  all  Anglo-Saxon  poetry,  indeed  like  all  early  Teutonic  poetry,  they  are  alliterative. 
The  verses  are  not  confined  to  a  uniform  number  of  syllables,  nor  do  they  have  final  rhyme. 
But  in  each  line  several  prominent  words,  two,  three,  or  four,  either  all  begin  with  the 
same  consonant,  or  all  begin  with  vowels,  which  are  not  required  to  be  the  same.  In  the 
most  common  arrangement,  there  are  three  alliterative  words  in  the  line,  two  in  the  first 
half-verse,  and  one  in  the  second.  A  word  which  has  an  unaccented  prefix  is  treated  as  if 
the  prefix  were  no  part  of  it.  Every  line  falls  into  two  half- verses,  each  of  which  has  two 
full  accents.  The  measure  admits  of  great  variety,  but  recent  investigations  indicate  that 
it  is  controlled  by  definite  laws  and  largely  dependent  on  quantity.  To  illustrate  the  de¬ 
scription,  we  subjoin  the  so-called  Hymn  of  Ccedmon  as  given  in  a  West-Saxon  form  in  the 
translation  of  Bede  formerly  ascribed  to  King  Alfred.  We  divide  each  line  into  its  two 
half-verses,  and  mark  the  initial  letter  of  the  alliterative  words.  In  the  annexed  transla¬ 
tion,  other  objects  are  sacrificed  in  order  to  represent  the  alliteration. 


Nu  w6  sceolon  Aerian 

Now  must  we  glorify 

Aeofon-rices  weard, 

the  guardian  of  heaven’s  kingdom, 

metodes  mihte 

the  maker’s  might 

ond  his  mod-geponc, 

and  his  mind’s  thought, 

tveorc  tvuldor-faeder; 

the  ivork  of  the  worshiped  father  ; 

swa  h6  ivundra  gehwaes, 

when  he  of  his  bonders,  each  one, 

See  dryhten. 

the  ever  living  lord, 

ord  onstealde. 

ordered  the  origin. 

H6  ^rest  gesc^op 

He  erst  created 

eorSan  beamum 

for  earth’s  children 

Aeofon  to  Arofe, 

Aeaven  as  a  Aigh  roof, 

Aalig  scippend ; 

the  Aoly  creator : 

J?a  middangeard 

then  this  mid-world 

moncynnes  weard, 

did  man’s  great  guardian, 

See  dryhten, 

the  ever  living  lord, 

«fter  t^ode, 

afterward  prepare, 

/irum  /oldan, 

for  ?nen  a  mansion, 

/rea  oelmihtig. 

the  master  almighty. 

§  26.  Works  Of  Poetry  and  Prose.  Among  the  longer  Anglo-Saxon  poems,  the  most 
remarkable  is  the  epic  called  Beowulf,  from  the  name  of  its  Scandinavian  hero.  It  is  pre¬ 
served  in  a  manuscript  of  the  tenth  century,  but  is  certainly  much  more  ancient  in  origin. 
In  substance,  it  must  have  come  down  from  heathen  times,  though  the  form  in  which  we 
have  it  shows  the  work  of  Christian  hands.  In  the  same  manuscript  is  preserved  a  frag¬ 
ment  of  350  lines  belonging  to  an  epic  poem  on  the  history  of  Judith.  This  is  one  of  the  best 
of  the  Anglo-Saxon  poems.  Its  date  is  uncertain  (perhaps  the  ninth  century).  We  have  also 
along  series  of  Scripture  narratives  (Genesis,  Exodus,  Daniel)  in  Anglo-Saxon  verse:  these, 
too,  are  found  in  a  manuscript  of  the  tenth  century.  They  have  been  generally  regarded 
as  productions  of  Caedmon,  a  Northumbrian  monk  who  died  about  the  year  680.  This 
theory,  however,  is  now  universally  abandoned.  In  their  present  shape  the  poems  are 
later  than  the  time  of  Caedmon,  and  certainly  not  all  the  work  of  one  author.  Much  of 
the  Genesis  is  very  closely  translated  from  an  Old  Saxon  original,  of  which  a  portion  is 
preserved  in  the  Vatican  Library.  A  manuscript  of  the  eleventh  century  contains  the  last 
two  thirds  of  a  metrical  version  of  the  Psalms,  which  is  considerably  older  than  the  man¬ 
uscript.  To  Cynewulf,  regarded  by  most  scholars  as  a  Northumbrian  poet  of  the  eighth 
eentury,  are  ascribed  with  certainty  three  long  poems,  Christ  (at  least  in  part),  Juliana 
{a  life  of  the  saint  of  that  name),  and  Elene  (an  account  of  the  discovery  of  the  cross),  and 
one  shorter  poem,  the  Fates  of  the  Apostles.  Among  other  poems  which  have  been  as¬ 
cribed  to  the  same  author,  in  most  cases  without  any  probability,  may  be  mentioned  Lives 
of  St.  Andrew  and  St.  Guthlac,  the  Phoenix,  the  Dream  of  the  Rood,  and  a  very  curious 
collection  of  metrical  Riddles.  Also  of  uncertain  authorship  are  several  interesting  short 
poems,  the  Wanderer,  the  Seafarer,  the  Battle  of  Maldon,  Athelstan’s  Victory  at  Brunan- 
burh,  and  the  very  peculiar  and  artificial  Rhyming  Song.  The  famous  Exeter  Manuscript 
of  the  early  eleventh  century  contains  some  of  the  poems  ascribed  to  Cynewulf  and  several 
known  not  to  be  his.  In  prose,  besides  versions  of  different  parts  of  the  Bible,  the  most 
important  works  are  the  translations  made  from  the  Latin  by  King  Alfred  in  the  ninth 
century  (including  Gregory’s  Pastoral  Care,  the  History  of  Orosius,  and  Boethius  on  the 
Consolations  of  Philosophy) ;  a  translation,  formerly  ascribed  to  King  Alfred,  of  Bede’s 
Ecclesiastical  History  ;  the  Homilies  of  iElfric,  who  was  Abbot  of  Egnesham  (Ensham)  in 
the  earlier  part  of  the  eleventh  century  ;  the  Homilies  of  Wulfstan,  who  was  Archbishop 
of  York  from  1002  to  1023 ;  and  the  Saxon  Chronicle,  in  which  the  principal  events  of 
Anglo-Saxon  times  are  recorded  in  the  form  of  dry  and  meager  annals,  by  several  succes¬ 
sive  writers,  the  last  of  whom  wrote  about  a  century  after  the  Norman  conquest. 

INFLUENCE  OF  OTHER  LANGUAGES  ON  THE  ANGLO-SAXON. 

§  27.  The  Celtic.  The  Saxons  and  Angles,  when  they  entered  Britain,  were  brought 
into  contact  with  a  Celtic-speaking  population.  It  is  true  that  the  Latin  had  been 
spoken  by  the  dominant  people  in  England  during  more  than  three  centuries  of  Roman 
occupation.  But  it  seems  not  to  have  established  itself,  as  it  did  in  Gaul  and  Spain,  so  as 
to  supplant  the  native  language  of  the  country.  It  had  rather  the  position  which  was 
afterward  held  on  the  same  ground  by  its  own  child,  the  French,  for  more  than  two 
centuries  after  the  Norman  conquest.  It  was  spoken  by  the  ruling  caste,  while  the  mass 
of  the  people  adhered  to  their  own  mother  tongue,  though  they  naturally  received  into 
it,  as  time  passed  on,  a  considerable  number  of  words  learned  from  their  rulers.  In 
Wales,  which  has  retained  the  same  population  from  Roman  times,  the  vernacular  idiom 
ismot  of  Latin  origin,  nor  is  it  very  largely  intermixed  with  Latin  :  it  is  true  and  genuine 
Celtic.  The  probability  is,  that  the  great  body  of  those  whose  possessions  passed  into 
Anglo-Saxon  hands  spoke  substantially  the  same  language.  This  being  so,  it  would  not 
have  seemed  strange  if  the  idiom  of  the  conquered  people  had  acted  on  that  of  the  con¬ 
querors,  so  as  to  introduce  a  large  Celtic  element  into  Anglo-Saxon  and  English.  But 
the  fact  is  quite  the  contrary.  The  Celtic  words  in  English  are  altogether  few  in  num¬ 
ber  :  most  of  them  —  as  bard ,  druid,  crowd  (a  fiddle),  etc.  —  belong  to  objects  which  are 
specially  Celtic  ;  and  a  large  part  —  including  nearly  all  those  of  Gaelic  origin,  as  brogue , 
clan ,  glen ,  whisky ,  etc.  — are  of  comparatively  recent  introduction.  It  should  seem  that 
in  the  slow  and  gradual  progress  of  the  Saxon  conquests,  the  native  British  fell  back 
from  point  to  point  before  the  invaders;  or,  if  a  part  remained  in  their  old  homes,  they 
were  too  few  to  maintain  their  old  language,  and  had  to  exchange  it  for  the  Saxon  ;  while 
the  independent  Britons  and  the  Saxons,  engaged  in  constant  hostilities,  were  cut  off 
from  that  free  and  peaceful  intercourse  which  might  have  left  a  marked  impress  on  the 
languages  of  both.  There  have  been,  indeed,  etymologists  who  regarded  a  large  number 
of  English  words  as  borrowed  from  the  primitive  British.  But  in  many  of  the  cases 
brought  forward,  there  is  no  real  connection  between  the  words  compared.  Thus  AS. 
otto,  known  (seen  in  Eng.  un-couth ),  has  nothing  to  do  with  Welsh  gwydd ,  knowledge ;  > 


gwydd  stands,  by  Welsh  phonetic  change,  for  earlier  rid  which  corresponds  to  Lat. 
vul-eo ,  Eng.  wit  (as  verb,  to  know) ;  while  cuts  is  identical  with  Ger.  kuud ,  and  comes 
from  the  root  seen  in  our  ken  and  know.  In  many  other  cases,  there  is  a  real  connection, 
but  no  borrowing,  the  words  having  come  down  both  in  the  Teutonic  and  the  Celtic  from 
the  common  Indo-European  stock.  Often,  when  borrowing  has  occurred,  it  has  clearly 
been  in  the  opposite  direction,  by  the  Celtic  from  the  English,  or  from  the  French  or  the 
Latin.  Thus  the  English  solder  and  locker  do  not  come  from  the  Welsh  sawduriaw  and 
llogell ,  but  have  other  satisfactory  etymologies;  while  sawduriaw  is  plainly  taken  from 
the  English,  and  llogell  (i.  e.,  locel)  is  simply  the  Latin  loculus.  There  remain,  however, 
a  small  number  of  words  —  such  as  bannock ,  brock ,  down,  dun  (color), —  in  which  an  early 
borrowing  from  the  Celtic  is  either  certain  or  probable. 

§  28.  The  Latin.  A  few  Latin  and  Latinized  Greek  words,  having  made  their  way 
into  the  Teutonic  languages  at  an  early  period,  must  have  existed  in  the  speech  of  the 
Anglo-Saxons  before  their  invasion  of  Britain.  Among  these  were  the  words  for  church , 
pound ,  mint,  street,  and  mile.  Others  were  doubtless  learned  from  the  partly  Romanized 
Britons,  and  some  scholars  ascribe  to  their  influence  a  considerable  number  of  the  for¬ 
eign  words  that  appear  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  vocabulary.  The  introduction  of  Christian¬ 
ity  among  the  Anglo-Saxons,  at  the  opening  of  the  seventh  century,  also  brought  in  a 
good  many  Latin  terms ;  for  the  cultivation  of  learning  and  letters  belonged  almost 
exclusively  to  ecclesiastics,  with  whom  Latin  was  the  professional  language.  To  this 
later  influence  we  owe  such  words  as  alb,  stole,  clerk ,  creed ,  martyr,  and  verse,  with  a  few 
names  of  plants  (for  example,  rose  and  lily).  The  following  table  illustrates  the  changes 
to  which  Latin  words  were  subjected  in  passing  into  Anglo-Saxon  :  — 


Lat.  diabolus  AS. 

deofol 

Eng.  devil 

presbyter 

preost 

priest 

epi  scopus 

biscop 

bishop 

monasterium 

mynsier 

minster 

clericus 

cleric,  clerc 

clerk 

prsedicare 

predician 

( preach ) 

Gr.  Kvpiajcq  or  ) 

KVptaKOV  ) 

cyrice 

( church 
\  {kirk,  Scotch) 

i\(T\po<rvvr\ 

selmesse 

ahns 

Lat.  pondo 

pund 

pound 

moneta 

mynet  (money) 

mint 

strata  [via],  paved  road 

sir  set 

street 

inille  [^aisu.?],  1000  paces 

mil 

mile 

It  is  worthy  of  notice,  that,  while  minster  and  mint  have  come  to  us  through  the  Anglo- 
Saxon,  we  have  the  same  Latin  words  by  more  recent  importation  in  monastery  and 
money,  which  come  through  the  French  monastere  and  monnaie.  The  number  of  Latin 
words  that  made  their  way  into  the  language  before  the  end  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  period 
is  between  two  and  three  hundred,  but  many  of  these  had  no  popular  currency. 

§  29.  The  Scandinavian.  In  the  year  827,  Egbert,  king  of  the  West  Saxons,  became 
the  acknowledged  lord  of  all  the  separate  fractions  into  which  Anglo-Saxon  England  had 
before  been  divided.  But  the  united  kingdom  was  destined  to  suffer  severely  from  a 
cause  which  had  begun  its  work  with  the  opening  of  that  century.  Piratical  rovers  from 
the  regions  about  the  Baltic  were  at  this  period  the  scourge  and  terror  of  Europe.  These 
Scandinavians  —  or  Danes,  as  the  Saxons  named  them  all,  whether  coming  from  Den¬ 
mark  or  not  —  infested  the  whole  eastern  coast  of  England,  not  only  making  occasional 
descents,  but  conquering  large  districts,  and  forming  permanent  settlements.  Alfred 
the  Great,  though  he  succeeded  in  checking  their  progress  and  in  forcing  them  to  ac¬ 
knowledge  his  authority,  allowed  them  to  remain  under  their  own  laws  in  a  part  of  Eng¬ 
land  known  to  historians  as  Danelagh  or  Dane  law  (AS.  Dena  lagu,  law  of  the  Danes). 
Under  his  weak  successors,  the  Danes  resumed  their  conquering  progress,  and  at  last  be¬ 
came  masters  of  the  whole  country.  The  Danish  kings,  Sweyn,  Canute,  and  Hardicanute, 
held  the  English  throne  from  1013  to  1042.  Yet  the  Danes  do  not  appear  to  have  settled 
in  large  numbers,  except  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  island.  A  trace  of  their  existence 
here  is  still  seen  in  Ashby,  Rugby,  Whitby,  and  many  other  names  of  places  with  the 
same  ending  ;  for  -by  is  the  Icelandic  by-r,  Swedish  by,  Danish  by,  a  town,  village.  There 
is  no  evidence  that  the  Danes  of  England  sought  to  perpetuate  or  to  extend  the  use  of 
their  own  language.  Even  under  Danish  kings,  the  Anglo-Saxon  continued  to  be  used  in 
public  acts  and  laws.  The  truth  appears  to  be,  that  in  England,  as  well  as  in  Normandy, 
the  Scandinavian  settlers  did  not  long  retain  their  mother  tongue,  but  gave  it  up  for  the 
more  cultivated  idiom  of  the  people  among  whom  they  settled.  At  the  same  time,  they 
did  not  fail  to  communicate  some  of  their  own  words  to  the  new  speech  of  their  adoption. 
The  extent  of  the  influence  thus  exerted  by  the  Danes  upon  our  language,  it  is  very  diffi¬ 
cult  to  determine  English  words  which  are  found  in  the  Scandinavian  idioms,  and  are 
not  found  in  the  earlier  Anglo-Saxon  or  other  Low  Germanic  idioms,  we  may  naturally 
suspect  to  have  come  in  by  this  channel.  But  the  inquiry  is  subject  to  great  uncertain¬ 
ties.  The  existing  monuments  of  the  early  Anglo-Saxon  are  evidently  far  from  showing 
its  complete  stock  of  words ;  and  the  other  old  monuments  of  Low  Germanic  idioms  are 
by  no  means  copious  enough  to  supply  the  deficiency.  It  is  certain,  however,  that  the 
Danish  influence  has  been  greatly  overrated  by  those  who  have  ascribed  to  it  any  con¬ 
siderable  fraction  of  the  English  vocabulary.  To  this  influence  we  may  trace  the  verb 
call  (Icelandic  kalla),  which  seems  not  to  occur  in  Anglo-Saxon  till  993  ( ceallian )  and  for 
which  the  earlier  documents  use  clypian.  So  perhaps  the  adjective  same  ;  for  though  the 
Anglo-Saxon  has  the  word  as  an  adverb,  it  always  uses  ylc  for  the  adjective  (compare 
Scotch  of  that  ilk,  i.  e.,  of  the  same,  of  a  place  bearing  the  same  name  as  a  person). 
Many  other  words  (as  screech ,  boxc  of  a  ship),  though  doubtless  introduced  at  a  very 
early  time,  are  not  found  in  our  monuments  till  after  the  Norman  conquest,  that  is,  till 
after  the  close  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  period. 

§  30.  The  Norman  French.  The  Normans  (or  North-men)  were  a  body  of  Scan¬ 
dinavian  adventurers,  who,  while  their  countrymen,  the  Danes,  were  making  conquests 
in  England,  succeeded  in  establishing  themselves  on  the  opposite  coast  of  France.  In 
912,  King  Charles  the  Simple  ceded  to  Duke  Rollo  and  his  Norman  followers  the  province 
which  took  from  them  its  name  of  Normandy.  Here  they  soon  ceased  to  speak  their  own 
language,  adopting  that  which  was  spoken  by  the  native  population.  If  in  this  they  took 
the  same  course  with  their  Danish  kinsmen  in  England,  the  change  was  a  much  greater 
one  in  the  case  of  the  Normans ;  for  the  Scandinavian  differed  far  less  from  the  Anglo- 
Saxon,  another  member  of  the  same  Teutonic  family,  than  from  the  French,  which  was  a 
daughter  of  the  Latin.  The  dialect  which  thus  grew  up  in  Normandy  differed  in  many 
particulars  from  the  other  dialects  of  the  French  language,  and  is  commonly  known  as 
Norman  French.  The  influence  of  the  Norman  French  began  to  be  felt  in  England,  even 
before  the  Norman  conquest  of  the  country.  It  seems  to  have  been  much  used  at  the 
court  of  Edward  the  Confessor,  who  followed  the  Danish  dynasty,  and  reigned  from  1042 
to  1065.  This  prince,  though  of  Saxon  birth,  had  spent  his  youth  in  Normandy.  When  he 
became  king  of  England,  he  surrounded  himself  with  Normans,  exciting  thus  the  jealousy 
of  his  native  subjects,  who  in  1052  constrained  him  to  banish  the  obnoxious  foreigners. 
After  his  death,  Duke  William  of  Normandy  laid  claim  to  the  English  crown  ;  and  the 
hard-fought  battle  of  Hastings,  in  1066,  in  which  Harold,  the  Saxon  king,  was  slain,  and 
his  army  totally  defeated,  established  the  claim  of  the  Conqueror.  This  event,  which 
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haa  affected  the  whole  subsequent  history  of  England,  has  had  a  most  important  influence 
on  its  language.  It  was  not,  indeed,  the  intention  of  William  to  suppress  the  language  of 
hia  new  subjects.  He  is  said  to  have  made  an  attempt,  though  an  unsuccessful  one,  to 
acquire  it  himself.  But  the  political  and  social  conditions  which  followed  the  conquest 
were  extremely  unfavorable  to  the  language  of  the  conquered  people.  Their  obstinate 
resistance  and  repeated  insurrections  led  the  Conqueror  to  treat  them  with  the  utmost 
severity.  They  were  shut  out  from  offices  of  state  ;  they  were  removed  from  ecclesiasti¬ 
cal  positions ;  they  were  deprived  of  lands,  and  reduced  to  poverty  and  wretchedness. 
The  court,  the  nobility,  the  landed  gentry,  the  clergy,  the  army,  were  all  Norman.  The 
Anglo-Saxon  language  was  practically  banished  from  these  circles,  and  the  French  took  its 
place.  The  instruction  of  the  schools  was  given  in  French.  There  was  nothing  to  stim¬ 
ulate,  there  was  everything  to  discourage,  the  cultivation  of  the  native  language.  It 
must  not  be  supposed,  however,  that  the  great  body  of  French  words  which  appear  in 
English  were  borrowed  from  the  Norman  dialect ;  most  of  them  are  from  Central  French 
as  explained  in  §  35. 

TRANSITION  FROM  ANGLO-SAXON  TO  MODERN  ENGLISH. 

§  31.  Periods.  For  some  five  centuries  after  the  Norman  conquest,  the  language  of 
England  was  in  a  constant  and  rapid  process  of  change.  During  the  first  of  these  cen¬ 
turies,  we  may  believe  that  it  had  not  yet  departed  very  widely  from  the  earlier  type. 
The  last  monument  of  the  old  language  is  the  concluding  part  of  the  Saxon  Chronicle,  in 
which  the  history  is  brought  down  to  the  death  of  King  Stephen  in  1154.  We  cannot, 
however,  suppose  that  the  writer  of  that  part  has  used  the  idiom  which  w  as  spoken  by  the 
people  in  his  own  time,  and  the  end  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  period  may  be  conveniently  fixed 
as  1100.  The  change  by  which,  in  grammatical  endings,  the  older  vowels  a,  o,  u,  have 
passed  into  e,  is  found  in  High  German  from  the  beginning  of  the  twelfth  century  :  it  be¬ 
gan  even  earlier  in  our  language. 

From  1100  to  1500  the  language  is  known  as  Middle  English.  Three  periods  may  be 
conveniently  distinguished  :  — 

1.  Middle  English  of  the  First  Period  (1100-1250),  often  called  Early  Middle  English 
and  formerly  known  as  Semi-Saxon. 

2.  Middle  English  of  the  Second  Period  (1250-1400). 

3.  Middle  English  of  the  Third  Period  (1400-1500),  often  called  Late  Middle  English. 

In  the  First  Period  (1100-1250),  the  old  inflection  is  in  great  part  retained,  though,  as 
we  have  just  seen,  the  vowels  a,  o,  u  pass  into  e  in  the  inflectional  endings,  and  there  is 
much  confusion  and  corruption.  In  the  Second  Period  (1250-1400),  a  large  part  of  the 
old  inflection  had  disappeared,  and  French  words  enter  the  language  in  considerable 
numbers.  In  the  Third  Period  (1400-1500),  the  old  inflection  is  brought  down  almost  to 
that  minimum  which  remains  in  the  language  to-day,  and  the  borrowing  of  French  words 
continues. 

It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that  the  process  of  change  was  gradual  and  incessant : 
the  language  did  not  remain  fixed  for  a  time,  and  then  on  a  sudden  leap  to  a  new  posi¬ 
tion.  The  changes  also  went  on  more  rapidly  in  some  of  the  English  dialects  than  in 
others.  In  general,  the  Southern  dialect  was  most  conservative,  the  Northern  (which 
had  been  particularly  subjected  to  Scandinavian  influence,  and  which  had  suffered  much 
inflectional  decay  and  confusion  before  the  end  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  period)  was  least  so. 
The  Midlands  occupied  linguistically,  as  well  as  territorially,  an  intermediate  position. 
Thus  the  periods  here  distinguished  are  in  some  degree  arbitrary,  at  least  as  regards  their 
boundaries  ;  and  writers  may  be  found  of  the  same  period  who  are  separated  from  each 
other  by  marked  differences  of  language. 

§  32.  Changes.  It  is  implied  in  the  foregoing  statements  that  the  changes  in  our 
language,  consequent  on  the  Norman  occupation  of  England,  were  mainly  of  two  kinds ; 
(1)  the  loss  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  inflection ;  and  (2)  the  introduction  of  new  words  from 
the  French.  The  latter  change  did  not  go  on  to  any  great  extent  until  more  than  two 
centuries  after  the  conquest ;  yet  no  one  can  doubt  that  it  was  caused  by  that  event. 
But  in  regard  to  the  earlier  change,  —  the  loss  of  the  ancient  inflection,  —  it  is  main¬ 
tained  by  some  writers  that  this  was  in  no  degree  occasioned  by  the  coming  of  the  Nor¬ 
mans.  A  similar  change  in  the  modern  languages  of  Latin  origin  is  often  explained  from 
the  difficulty  which  the  barbarian  conquerors  of  the  Roman  empire  must  have  found  in 
mastering  the  complex  system  of  Latin  inflection.  The  explanation,  whether  satisfac¬ 
tory  or  not  for  the  Romance  languages,  cannot  be  applied  to  ours ;  for  the  change  in 
question  had  nearly  run  its  course  before  any  large  part  of  the  Normans  had  begun  to 
speak  English.  It  is  true  also  that  changes  of  the  same  nature  have  been  made,  and  not 
very  far  from  the  same  time,  in  the  other  Germanic  idioms :  in  each  of  them,  the  one 
vowel  e  has  taken  the  place  of  other  vowels  in  grammatical  endings,  and  in  each  a  part 
of  the  endings  have  been  confounded  with  one  another,  or  have  disappeared  altogether* 
What  is  peculiar  to  the  English  is  the  rapidity  of  this  movement  and  the  extent  to  which 
it  was  carried.  No  written  language  of  Germanic  stock,  no  unwritten  dialect  of  any 
province  or  people,  shows,  even  at  the  present  day,  a  loss  of  inflection  equal  to  what 
appears  in  the  English  of  five  hundred  years  ago.  This  striking  peculiarity  in  the  effect 
compels  us  to  seek  for  a  peculiar  cause ;  and  no  cause  can  be  found  so  likely  to  produce 
it,  as  the  long  subjection  of  the  English-speaking  people  to  a  people  of  different  race  and 
language.  The  tendencies  and  influences  which  would  in  any  case  have  given*  a  new 
form  to  the  English,  as  they  have  to  its  sister  idioms,  derived  additional  force  and  greater 
quickness  of  operation  from  the  depressed  circumstances  of  the  English  people.  The 
language  shared  in  the  suffering  and  degradation  which  fell  on  those  who  spoke  it.  Re¬ 
garded  with  indifference  or  contempt  by  the  higher  classes,  shut  out  from  the  schools, 
from  cultivated  society,  and,  with  few  exceptions,  from  works  of  literature,  it  was  left 
without  standards  of  correctness ;  it  was  deprived  of  those  conservative  influences 
which  might  otherwise  have  retarded  the  progress  of  change  and  disintegration. 

§  33.  Middle  English  ol  the  First  Period,  or  Early  Middle  English  (1100-1250). 
The  Anglo-Saxon  inflection  is  still  in  a  great  measure  retained,  but  with  e  instead 
of  other  vowels  in  the  endings,  and  with  much  confusion  and  irregularity  of  use.  If  we 
disregard  the  late  portion  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  Chronicle  (see  §  31),  this  period  is  repre¬ 
sented  chiefly  by  four  works:  1.  The  Brut  of  Layamon  (Layamon),  a  long  narrative 
poem,  which  recites  the  early  fabulous  history  of  Britain.  It  is  a  free  translation,  or, 
more  truly,  a  working  over,  of  the  Brut,  composed  in  Norman  French  by  Wace,  and 
finished  in  1155.  Layamon  was  a  priest,  who  lived  at  Ernley,  in  North  Worcestershire » 
near  the  close  of  the  twelfth  century.  His  work  consists  of  32,000  short  lines,  partly 
alliterative,  like  the  Anglo-Saxon  verse,  partly  rhymed,  like  the  French  original,  both 
kinds  being  very  loosely  constructed  and  irregularly  mixed  together.  A  second  manu¬ 
script  of  the  poem  affords  an  instructive  example  of  the  way  in  which  older  writings 
were  wont  to  be  modernized  in  successive  transcriptions  ;  it  is,  perhaps,  half  a  century 
later  than  the  first,  and  shows  a  text  which  is  much  altered,  and  decidedly  more  mod¬ 
ern.  2.  The  Ormulum,  as  it  is  called  by  its  author,  an  Augustinian  canon,  from  his  own 
name,  Ormin,  or  Orm.  The  poem  — or  what  remains  of  it  —  contains  nearly  20,000 
short  lines,  and  consists  of  thirty-two  parts,  founded  on  successive  gospel  selections  in 
the  daily  church  service,  the  narrative  being  first  set  forth  in  a  loose  paraphrase,  and 
then  followed  by  homiletic  comments.  The  verses  are  arranged  in  couplets,  with  a  line 
of  eight  syllables  followed  by  one  of  seven :  they  are  constructed  with  much  regular¬ 


ity  of  accent,  though  without  either  alliteration  or  rhyme.  The  language  of  the  poem 
is  more  like  modern  English  than  that  of  the  contemporary  Layamon,  but  this  comes 
from  its  being  written  in  a  different  dialect.  Its  appearance  is  rendered  uncouth  by  a 
peculiarity  of  spelling,  which  is  not  without  interest  and  value  to  the  philologist ;  it  car¬ 
ries  out  consistently  the  tendency  of  English  orthography  to  double  the  consonant  which 
follows  a  short  vowel ;  thus,  and,  this ,  after  ^  under ,  are  spelt,  annd,  thiss ,  aJJ'terr ,  unn- 
derr.  3.  The  Ancren  Riwle,  or  rule  of  female  anchorites,  a  prose  work  by  an  unknown 
author,  containing  a  code  of  monastic  regulations  for  a  household  of  religious  ladies. 
Owing,  perhaps,  to  the  nature  of  its  subject,  it  shows  a  considerable  number  of  words 
borrowed  from  the  French  and  Latin,  while  in  the  works  before  named  such  words  are 
altogether  rare.  4.  A  metrical  paraphrase  of  the  books  of  Genesis  and  Exodus.  It  must 
not  be  forgotten  that  during  this  period  each  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  dialects  was  continuing 
its  own  course  of  development  or  decay.  The  confusion  and  distress  reigning  in  the 
North  of  England  were  such  that  we  have  no  important  memorials  in  the  Northern  Dia¬ 
lect  during  the  Early  Middle  English  period.  The  Southern  Dialect,  however,  has  come 
down  to  us  in  an  almost  unbroken  series  of  works,  including  the  Ancren  Riwle  and  vari¬ 
ous  homilies  and  lives  of  saints ;  while  the  Midland  Dialect  (the  descendant  of  the  an¬ 
cient  Mercian)  is  represented  by  the  latest  portion  of  the  Chronicle  (1132-1254),  by  the 
Ormulum  (about  1200),  and  by  Genesis  and  Exodus  (about  1240).  The  great  work  of 
Layamon  was  written  near  the  border  line  between  the  Southern  and  the  West  Midland 
and  may  be  reckoned  as  Southern. 

§  34.  Middle  English  of  the  Second  Period  (1250-1400).  Here  the  Anglo-Saxon 

inflection  is  to  a  great  extent  discarded,  but,  until  towards  the  end  of  the  period,  only  a 
moderate  proportion  of  words  is  yet  adopted  from  the  French.  The  principal  monu¬ 
ments  before  1350  are :  1.  A  proclamation  of  King  Henry  III.,  issued  in  1258,  a  short  but 
highly  important  document.  2.  A  series  of  metrical  romances,  —  Kyng  Alisauuder,  the 
Geste  of  King  Horn,  Havelok  the  Dane,  and  others,  which  belong  to  the  latter  part  of 
the  thirteenth  and  the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth  century.  They  are  composed  in 
rhymed  verses,  and  are  most  of  them  founded  on  French  originals.  The  pretty  poem  of 
the  Owl  and  the  Nightingale  belongs  to  the  first  half  of  the  thirteenth  century.  3.  The 
long  rhymed  chronicle  known  as  Robert  of  Gloucester’s,  written  about  1300,  and  the  still 
longer  one  by  Robert  Manning,  or  Robert  of  Brunne,  who  wrote  some  years  later.  Both 
these  writers  traverse  the  whole  field  of  English  history,  mythical  and  veritable,  from 
Brut  and  his  Trojans  down  to  Henry  III.  and  Edward  I.  There  is  also  a  collection  of 
lives  and  legends  of  the  saints,  which  is  ascribed  (but  on  insufficient  evidence)  to  Robert 
of  Gloucester.  4.  The  Cursor  Mundi,  a  rhymed  series  of  Bible  stories,  legends,  etc., 
covering  the  seven  ages  of  the  world,  and  containing  about  twenty-five  thousand  lines 
with  some  five  thousand  more  by  way  of  appendices.  5.  The  Ayenbite  of  Inwit  (the 
Again-bile  [i.  e.,  Remorse']  of  Conscience ),  a  translation  by  Dan  Michel  of  Kent,  pre¬ 
served  in  an  autograph  manuscript  of  1340. 

Throughout  this  period  English  was  in  a  state  of  great  dialectical  confusion.  The  Eng¬ 
lishman  of  Northumberland  spoke  a  language  almost  or  quite  unintelligible  to  the  English¬ 
man  of  Sussex  or  Wessex,  and  the  Midland  dialects  formed  a  sort  of  mean  between  the 
two  extremes.  Of  the  works  enumerated,  the  Proclamation  is  in  the  London  dialect, 
which  at  this  time  exhibits  a  mixture  of  Midland  and  Southern  forms  ;  the  Owl  and  the 
Nightingale  and  the  Chronicle  of  Robert  of  Gloucester  are  South  English  ;  the  Chronicle 
of  Robert  of  Brunne  is  Midland  ;  and  the  Cursor  Mundi  is  written  in  the  Northern  dia¬ 
lect,  which  again  makes  its  appearance  as  a  literary  language.  The  Ayenbite  is  a  pure 
specimen  of  the  dialect  of  Kent.  The  language  of  the  metrical  romances  in  the  form 
in  which  we  have  them,  shows,  in  many  cases,  a  mixture  of  dialectic  forms,  due  in  part 
to  the  scribes. 

In  the  second  half  of  the  fourteenth  century  the  literary  activity  in  the  vernacular  was 
very  remarkable.  It  will  be  enough  to  name  here  a  few  of  the  most  important  works  and 
authors.  In  the  poems  of  Laurence  Minot,  written  about  1350,  we  find  for  the  first  time  a 
large  proportion  of  French  words.  These  were  followed  (between  1360  and  1370)  by  the  pop¬ 
ular  poem  entitled  The  Vision  of  William  concerning  Piers  the  Plowman,  a  satirical  allegory 
ascribed,  on  insufficient  evidence,  to  William  Langland.  It  is  written  in  alliterative  verse 
of  very  regular  construction.  The  same  species  of  verse  is  found  in  some  poems  of  a 
similar  character  which  followed  the  Vision  ;  but  it  was  not  used  by  Chaucer  and  Gower 
in  the  same  age,  nor  has  it  been  used  by  any  poet  of  importance  since  the  end  of  that 
century.  The  great  name  of  early  English  literature  is  Geoffrey  Chaucer,  who  died  in 
1400  ;  and  the  Canterbury  Tales  is  the  most  perfect,  as  it  is  probably  the  latest,  of  hia 
productions.  The  charge  often  brought  against  him  of  having  corrupted  the  simplicity 
of  the  native  popular  English  by  large  importation  of  French  words  only  shows  a  want  of 
acquaintance  with  the  literature  of  that  time.  His  contemporary,  John  Gower,  whose 
chief  English  work  is  the  Coufessio  Amantis,  though  far  inferior  in  genius  to  Chaucer, 
was  for  a  long  time  held  in  equal  estimation.  Among  the  prose  writings  of  this  period 
were  the  Wycliffite  Versions  of  the  Bible.  The  Old  Testament  is  supposed  to  have  been 
translated  by  Hereford,  the  New  Testament  by  Wycliffe  himself,  the  whole  being  finished 
about  1380.  To  Purvey  is  ascribed  a  revision  of  the  whole  work,  made  some  eight  or  ten 
years  later,  with  many  alterations  and  corrections.  The  Travels  of  Sir  John  Mandeville, 
formerly  supposed  to  have  been  written  in  English  about  1356,  is  now  known  to  be  merely 
a  translation  made  from  the  French  about  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth  century. 

§  35.  Introduction  Of  French  Words.  In  a  vocabulary  of  the  words  used  by  English 
writers  during  the  last  half  of  the  thirteenth  century,  only  about  twelve  per  cent  of  the 
whole  number  are  foreign  to  the  Anglo-Saxon.  If  we  take  the  words  of  any  writer  as 
they  stand  in  his  pages,  the  proportion  will  be  much  smaller.  For  Robert  of  Gloucester, 
it  does  not  exceed  four  or  five  per  cent.  But  from  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century, 
English  literature  presents  in  this  respect  a  different  appearance.  A  multitude  of  Ro¬ 
mance  words  is  everywhere  seen,  mixed  with  those  of  Teutonic  origin.  Even  works  which, 
like  Piers  Plowman,  were  intended  for  the  people,  abound  in  words  taken  from  the  French. 
Most  of  the  French  words  taken  into  our  language  after  1250  were  adopted,  not  from  the 
Norman  dialect,  but  from  Central  French,  which  had  attained  an  importance  among  the 
French  dialects  which  led  to  its  recognition  as  the  literary  standard,  —  a  position  which 
it  still  occupies.  The  difference  between  the  English  of  1300  and  that  of  1350  marks  this 
as  the  time  when  the  higher  classes  in  England  became  generally  acquainted  with  the 
English  language.  Up  to  this  time  the  inhabitants  of  the  country  had  been  divided  into 
two  bodies,  having  each  a  language  of  its  own.  The  nobility  and  gentry  of  Norman  origin 
continued  to  speak  French,  and  only  in  occasional  instances  acquired  the  English,  which 
they  looked  on  with  some  contempt,  as  rude  in  itself  and  spoken  by  an  inferior  race. 
They  had  a  copious  literature,  consisting  chiefly  of  poetry  and  romance,  composed  in 
French,  but  much  of  it  written  on  English  soil.  On  the  other  hand,  the  mass  of  the 
people  spoke  only  English.  Of  course  there  must  have  been  many  individuals  who  knew 
both  languages,  and  could  act  as  necessary  mediators  between  the  great  parties  that  knew 
but  one.  These,  however,  formed  only  a  small  fraction  of  the  whole  people.  In  those 
times,  a  work  composed  in  English  could  not  admit  French  words  to  any  great  extent ; 
for  such  a  work  would  not  be  read  by  the  higher  classes,  and  to  the  lower  classes  French 
was  generally  unintelligible.  But  the  events  of  the  thirteenth  century  had  been  gradu¬ 
ally  filling  up  the  chasm  which  before  separated  the  two  races.  When  the  French  pos¬ 
sessions  of  the  English  crown  were  wrested  from  the  feeble  hands  of  John,  the  political 
ties  were  severed  which  had  long  connected  the  Normans  of  England  with  their  brethren 
across  the  Channel.  Henceforth  England,  not  France,  was  their  country ;  the  English 
people,  not  the  French,  were  their  countrymen.  They  fought  with  Saxon  fellow-sold iera 
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against  French  enemies  ;  they  struggled  against  royal  prerogative  with  sympathy  and  aid 
from  their  Saxon  fellow-subjects.  At  the  same  time,  social  barriers  were  giving  way. 
Marriage  ties  were  connecting  the  two  races.  Saxons  were  acquiring  wealth,  passing  into 
the  ranks  of  the  aristocracy,  or  rising  to  high  positions  in  the  church.  The  feeling  of  a 
common  nationality  was  coming  to  prevail  over  the  alienating  memories  of  race  and  con¬ 
quest.  Under  such  influences,  it  was  natural  that  the  French-speaking  aristocracy  should 
begin  t-o  learn  English.  They  did  this  as  a  matter  of  convenience,  to  carry  on  the  neces¬ 
sary  intercourse  of  business  and  society,  without  designing  to  give  up  the  French,  which 
in  many  instances  continued  to  be  spoken  in  their  families  for  two  or  three  generations 
longer.  The  change,  wre  may  presume,  commenced  with  that  lower,  but  more  numer¬ 
ous,  part  of  the  Norman  aristocracy  w'ho  resided  constantly  on  their  estates,  surrounded 
by  a  Saxon  population.  Once  fairly  initiated,  the  movement  must  have  gone  forward 
with  rapidity.  The  court  was  the  last  place  to  be  reached  by  its  influence.  It  is  believed 
that  none  of  the  three  Edwards  was  accustomed  to  speak  English.  It  is  stated  that  dur¬ 
ing  the  first  half  of  the  fourteenth  century,  French  was  still  used  in  the  schools  as  the 
language  of  instruction  and  the  medium  for  learning  Latin,  but  that  during  the  last  half 
of  the  same  century  the  English  gradually  took  its  place.  By  a  statute  of  1362  it  was  en¬ 
acted  that  “  all  pleas  which  shall  be  pleaded  in  any  court  whatsoever,  shall  be  pleaded, 
shewed,  defended,  answered,  debated,  and  judged  in  the  English  tongue,”  not,  as  hereto¬ 
fore,  in  French.  Now,  English,  as  spoken  by  the  higher  classes  who  learned  it,  would 
naturally  be  intermixed  with  French  expressions.  It  would  have  been  otherwise  if  they 
had  regarded  the  English  as  a  superior  language,  as  having  a  finer  nature  or  a  higher 
cultivation  than  their  own.  But  they  doubtless  felt  that  by  an  intermixture  of  French 
they  were  enriching  and  ennobling  an  unrefined  and  meager  idiom.  Whenever  the  French 
word  which  rose  to  their  mind  bore  a  shade  of  meaning  for  which  they  found  no  equiva¬ 
lent  in  English,  they  did  not  content  themselves  with  a  loose  expression,  nor  did  they 
endeavor  to  form  by  English  analogy  one  that  should  be  exact :  they  employed  the 
French  word  itself.  They  did  this  even  when  the  English  offered  an  equivalent  expres¬ 
sion,  if  the  French  word  was  particularly  recommended  by  interesting  or  agreeable  asso¬ 
ciations.  For  words  of  a  technical  character  they  would  scarcely  think  of  seeking  equiva¬ 
lents  in  English.  The  body  of  the  English  people  were  now  for  the  first  time  brought 
into  oral  communication  with  their  rulers.  Hearing  the  French  words  with  the  Saxon, 
they  were  able  to  understand  their  meaning.  Hearing  them  from  the  lips  of  their  supe¬ 
riors  they  naturally  imitated  and  adopted  them.  Thus  the  new  importations,  bearing  the 
stamp  of  elegance  and  fashion,  passed  from  the  circles  of  polite  society  into  the  language 
of  the  vulgar.  They  found  free  entrance  into  works  of  literature,  not  only  because  they 
supplied  real  deficiencies  in  the  English  vocabulary,  but  also  because  they  were  espe¬ 
cially  familiar  and  acceptable  to  those  classes  whom  the  author  would  most  wish  to 
interest  and  please. 

§  36.  Rise  of  Literary  or  Standard  English.  From  the  Norman  conquest  to  1350 
there  had  been,  as  we  have  seen,  no  one  dialect  which  was  regarded  as  the  English  liter¬ 
ary  language,  as  Tuscan  is  regarded  as  Italian,  Castilian  as  Spanish.  In  the  latter  half 
of  the  fourteenth  century,  however,  the  Midland  dialect  shows  signs  of  getting  the  start  of 
the  other  two.  As  the  language  of  London,  and  as  a  dialect  intelligible  to  both  Northern 
and  Southern  Englishmen,  it  had  obviously  great  advantages,  and  was  rapidly  becoming 
in  some  measure  the  common  speech,  when  the  works  of  Chaucer — who  was  born  in 
London  and  whose  language  was  recognized  by  contemporaries  and  followers  as  a  model 
of  purity  and  elegance  — stamped  it  at  once  and  for  all  time  as  literary  English.  Thus 
the  common  English  of  to-day  is  the  direct  descendant,  not  of  King  Alfred’s  West  Saxon, 
but  of  the  old  Mercian  dialect,  and  the  modern  dialects  of  Somerset  and  other  South  Eng¬ 
lish  shires  are  the  only  living  representatives  of  the  West  Saxon. 

§  37.  Middle  English  of  the  Third  Period,  or  Late  Middle  English  (1400-1600). 
This  period  is  marked  by  the  gradual  prevalence  of  literary  or  standard  English  over  the  dia¬ 
lectic  chaos  which  characterizes  the  three  preceding  centuries.  In  the  North  of  Eng¬ 
land,  however,  the  descendant  of  the  Northumbrian  still  maintained  itself  as  an  important 
spoken  idiom,  and  in  Scotland  this  dialect  continued  to  receive  that  cultivation  which, 
beginning  in  the  fourteenth  century,  justifies  us  in  calling  Scottish  a  distinct  language. 
In  the  course  of  this  period  the  old  inflections  underwent  some  further  simplification. 
Unaccented  final  e,  which,  whether  inflectional  or  not,  had  ceased  to  be  pronounced  in 
the  North  in  the  preceding  period,  was  similarly  lost  in  the  South  and  in  the  literary  lan¬ 
guage  by  1450.  This  loss  of  final  e  considerably  modified  the  general  character .  of  our 
speech.  Among  other  effects,  it  vastly  increased  the  number  of  monosyllables.  Thus 
I  singe  became  I  sing ,  grerit  became  green ,  the  good'd  man  became  the  good  man ,  and  so  on. 

Among  the  poets  of  the  first  half  of  the  fifteenth  century  may  be  mentioned  Chaucer’s 
uninspired  pupils  Thomas  Occleve  (or  Hoccleve)  and  John  Lydgate,  both  of  whom  began 
their  literary  career  in  their  master’s  lifetime.  Lydgate,  the  more  famous  of  the  two, 
was  a  copious  writer  and  fluent  versifier,  but  had  no  genius  and  little  talent.  Poetry  was 
at  a  low  ebb  throughout  the  century  ;  but  prose  was  more  successfully  cultivated.  The 
Morte  d’ Arthur,  by  Sir  Thomas  Malory,  a  prose  compendium  of  the  romances  concerning 
King  Arthur  and  his  Knights  of  the  Round  Table,  which  was  finished  in  1469  or  1470,  is 
still  a  favorite  book.  It  was  published  by  Caxton  in  1485.  The  introduction  of  printing 
by  Caxton  about  1477  was  an  event  of  great  moment  in  the  history  of  the  literary  lan¬ 
guage.  Caxton’s  History  of  Troy  (Bruges,  1474)  is  thought  to  have  been  the  first  book 
printed  in  English  ;  his  Dictes  and  Sayings  of  the  Philosophers,  1477,  was,  so  far  as  we 
know,  the  first  actually  printed  in  England. 

§  38.  Commencement  of  the  Modern  Period.  With  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  the  English  language  enters  on  a  new  stage  of  its  history.  Until  we  reach  1550, 
however,  we  still  feel  as  if  we  were,  in  a  sense,  in  the  Middle  English  Period.  The  poets 
Stephen  Hawes  and  Alexander  Barclay  were  born  in  the  preceding  century.  Hawes,  who 
is  the  author  of  a  tiresome  allegory  called  The  Pastime  of  Pleasure,  was  an  imitator  of 
Lydgate.  Barclay  translated  Sebastian  Brandt’s  famous  satire,  the  Narrenschitf  (or  Ship 
of  Fools),  and  is  celebrated  as  the  first  writer  of  English  eclogues.  His  contemporary, 
the  rude  but  vigorous  Skelton,  had  more  poetic  talent.  The  poems  of  Wyatt  and  Surrey, 
though  written  before  1550,  belong  in  style  and  spirit  rather  to  the  Elizabethan  age.  Prose 
was  cultivated  with  considerable  success  during  this  half-century.  The  translation  of  Frois¬ 
sart’s  Chronicle,  by  Lord  Berners,  which  appeared  in  1523-25,  was  not  unworthy  of  the 
rich  and  glowing  original.  We  may  mention  also,  as  excellent  specimens  of  the  language 
of  that  time,  the  writings  of  Sir  Thomas  More,  and  the  New  Testament  translation  of 
William  Tyndale,  which  was  printed  in  1526. 

In  spite  of  the  temptation  to  attach  the  first  half  of  the  sixteenth  century  to  the  period 
preceding,  it  is  better  to  regard  it,  from  the  linguistic  point  of  view,  as  forming  a  part  of 
the  Modern  English  Period.  True,  the  language  did  not  cease  to  change  in  1500.  It  can 
never  cease  to  change  until  it  ceases  to  be  a  living  language.  But  its  changes  since  that 
time  have  not  had  the  rapid  progress  and  the  radical  character  which  belonged  to  those 
of  the  preceding  centuries.  Many  words  which  were  in  use  three  hundred  years  ago  have 
since  become  obsolete.  A  much  larger  number  have  been  added  to  the  language,  includ¬ 
ing  not  only  technical  and  scientific  terms  by  the  thousand,  but  a  multitude  of  words 
which  belong  to  the  common  stock  of  literature  and  society.  Words  which  have  been  re¬ 
tained  have  often  lost  their  old  meanings  and  taken  on  new  ones.  In  the  combination  and 
construction  of  words,  in  phrase  and  idiom,  the  changes  have  been  yet  more  numerous, 
and  the  general  color  and  flavor  of  English  style  are  quite  different  now  from  what  they 
were  in  the  last  half  of  the  sixteenth  century.  But  these  differences  are  mainly  lexical 


and  rhetorical,  rather  than  grammatical.  As  to  inflection,  the  little  which  remained  at 
that  time  has  come  down  to  us  with  hardly  any  change.  Yet  the  ending  ih  in  the  third 
person  singular  of  verbs  (as  cometh,  doeth  or  doth)  has  all  but  disappeared  from  the  com¬ 
mon  language,  and  remains  chiefly  as  an  archaism  of  the  solemn  or  religious  style,  being 
kept  in  memory  by  the  usage  of  the  English  Bible.  The  subjunctive,  as  distinct  from  the 
indicative  in  the  third  person  singular  (as  if  he  come ,  if  he  do  it ,  if  it  be  so),  is  also  grow¬ 
ing  obsolete.  Still,  we  never  feel  that  the  language  of  Shakespeare  and  Bacon  is  widely 
different  from  our  own.  Even  Spenser,  notwithstanding  the  archaisms  with  which  he 
loved  to  garnish  his  style,  appears  to  us  much  less  strange  and  remote  than  Lord  Berners 
and  Sir  Thomas  More.  The  great  writers  of  the  Elizabethan  age  have  done  much  to  per¬ 
petuate  and  keep  alive  the  form  of  English  which  is  seen  in  their  works.  The  Authorized 
Version  of  the  Bible  has  exerted  a  conservative  influence  of  the  same  kind,  and  one  even 
more  powerful.  It  must  be  observed,  however,  that  this  version  as  printed  now  has  not 
in  all  respects  its  original  appearance :  the  spelling  has  been  modernized,  and  a  number 
of  obsolete  forms  have  given  place  to  those  in  present  use.  Thus,  moe  is  changed  to  more , 
sith  to  since ,  fet  to  fetched ,  oweth  to  owneth ,  unpossible  to  impossible ,  etc.  The  new 
revision  of  the  English  Bible  has  removed  still  more  of  these  archaisms,  but  has  left 
a  great  many  intact.  If  works  printed  in  Shakespeare’s  day  appear  strange,  at  first 
view,  to  the  modern  reader,  it  is  chiefly  owing  to  changes  since  made  in  the  spelling, 
which  did  not  become  fixed  until  a  century  later.  Unfortunately,  these  changes  are  far 
from  having  made  the  orthography  of  the  language  simple  aud  consistent.  The  defects  of 
English  spelling  have  to  a  great  extent  arisen  from  the  mixture  of  different  elements  in 
the  language.  Neither  the  Anglo-Saxon  orthography  nor  the  Old  French  was  distinguished 
for  its  regularity.  But  when  the  two  were  thrown  together,  the  result  was  a  mass  of  con¬ 
fusion  and  anomaly  hardly  to  be  paralleled,  except,  perhaps,  in  the  spelling  of  the  native 
Irish.  The  present  system  retains  much  of  this  chaotic  character.  It  is,  perhaps,  too 
firmly  fixed  for  extensive  changes,  such  as  could  alone  effect  a  material  improvement. 
But  it  is  not  creditable  to  the  English  name,  nor  accordant  with  the  practical  spirit  of  the 
English  people.  With  a  multitude  of  signs  for  the  same  sound,  and  a  multitude  of  sounds 
for  the  same  sign,  it  poorly  fulfills  the  original  and  proper  office  of  orthography,  to  indi¬ 
cate  pronunciation  ;  nor  does  it  better  fulfill  the  improper  office,  which  some  would  assert 
for  it,  of  a  guide  to  etymology.  It  imposes  a  needless  burden  on  the  native  learner.  To 
a  foreigner  it  seriously  aggravates  the  difficulty  of  acquiring  the  language,  and  thus  re¬ 
stricts  the  influence  of  English  literature  on  the  mind  of  the  world. 

§  39.  Introduction  of  Latin  and  Greek  Words.  We  have  already  seen  that  a  number 
of  words  passed  from  the  Latin  into  the  Anglo-Saxou  The  same  process  has  gone  on  in 
the  subsequent  stages  of  the  language.  In  the  third  Middle  English  period,  it  received  a 
new  impulse.  The  admission  of  foreign  words  in  great  numbers  from  the  French,  a 
daughter  of  the  Latin,  made  it  natural  and  easy  to  admit  them  also  from  the  mother  lan¬ 
guage.  In  many  instances  it  is  difficult  to  determine  whether  a  word  of  Latin  origin  has 
come  to  us  through  the  French,  or  has  been  takeu  directly  from  the  Latin.  But  while  the 
importation  of  French  words  ceased,  after  a  time,  to  be  an  active  and  prominent  agency 
in  the  growth  of  the  language,  it  has  been  otherwise  with  the  tendency  to  borrow  from 
the  Latin.  This  became  even  stronger  with  the  increasing  attention  to  classical  studies. 
The  fondness  for  Latin  phraseology  is  noticed  with  censure  by  Thomas  Wilson  in  his 
System  of  Rhetoric  and  of  Logic,  published  in  1553  :  “  The  unlearned  or  foolish  fantastical, 
that  smells  but  of  learning  (such  fellows  as  have  been  learned  men  in  their  days),  will  so 
Latin  their  tongues,  that  the  simple  cannot  but  wonder  at  their  talk,  and  think  surely 
they  speak  by  some  revelation.”  In  like  manner,  an  author  of  the  next  century,  Sir 
Thomas  Browne,  whose  own  style  is  in  a  large  measure  Latin,  remarks,  “  If  elegancy 
still  proceedeth,  and  English  pens  maintain  that  stream  we  have  of  late  observed  to  flow 
from  many,  we  shall  within  a  few  years  be  fain  to  learn  Latin  to  understand  English,  and 
a  work  will  prove  of  equal  facility  in  either.”  The  practice  of  adding  to  the  English  vo¬ 
cabulary  words  adopted  from  the  Latin  and  the  Greek  is  still  carried  on  with  activity, 
and  there  is  little  prospect  of  its  ceasing.  It  is  almost  necessary  as  a  means  of  denoting 
those  new  objects,  ideas  and  relations  which  are  continually  appearing  and  demanding 
expression.  The  resources  of  the  English  for  the  formation  of  new  words  from  elements 
already  existing  in  it  are  so  limited  that  aid  from  other  languages  is  indispensable.  The 
new  terms  which  are  required  by  the  progress  of  science  are  almost  wholly  drawn  from 
these  sources,  especially  from  the  inexhaustible  storehouse  of  Greek  expression. 
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§  40.  Proportion  Of  the  Elements.  There  is  no  language,  probably,  in  which  all  the 
words  are  formed  by  its  own  processes  from  roots  that  originally  belonged  to  it.  What  is 
peculiar  to  the  English  is  not  that  it  has  words  borrowed  from  other  languages,  but  that 
it  has  so  many  of  them ;  that  a  large  part  of  its  vocabulary  is  of  foreign  origin.  In  this 
respect  it  may  be  compared  to  the  modern  Persian  and  the  Roumanian.  The  French 
words  which  have  been  ingrafted  on  the  native  English  stock  are,  with  few  exceptions, 
derived  from  the  Latin  ;  and  when  added  to  the  almost  equal  number  which  have  come 
directly  from  that  language,  they  make,  perhaps,  four  fifths  of  all  our  borrowed  words. 
Much  smaller,  though  still  considerable,  especially  in  scientific  use,  is  the  number  of 
words  taken  from  the  Greek.  The  remainder  of  our  foreign  words  can  hardly  exceed  a 
twentieth  part  of  the  whole  vocabulary,  and  are  drawn  from  a  great  variety  of  sources  — 
Celtic,  Danish,  Dutch,  Hebrew,  Arabic,  Turkish,  etc.  If  all  the  words  in  a  large  English 
dictionary  were  classed  according  to  their  origin,  it  would  appear  that  the  foreign  or  non- 
Saxon  words  make  a  decided  majority  of  the  whole  number.  It  must  be  remarked,  how¬ 
ever,  that  in  such  a  dictionary  there  are  many  words  which,  though  perhaps  put  forward 
by  distinguished  writers,  have  never  established  themselves  in  general  use ;  and  also 
many  words  which  belong,  indeed,  to  the  established  phraseology  of  particular  sciences 
and  arts,  but  are  unknown  to  the  great  majority  even  of  educated  people.  In  both  classes 
the  number  of  foreign  words  is  disproportionately  large.  Hence,  if  we  take  all  the  dis¬ 
tinct  words  used  by  particular  writers,  we  shall  find  a  different  ratio  between  the  Saxon 
and  foreign  elements.  Of  those  used  by  Shakespeare,  it  is  said  that  sixty  per  cent  are  of 
Saxon  origin  ;  and  the  ratio  is  about  the  same  for  the  common  version  of  the  Bible.  But 
in  most  literary  works  of  the  last  two  centuries,  the  foreign  element  is  certainly  larger : 
in  general,  doubtless,  it  would  be  found,  if  reckoned  in  this  way,  to  equal  or  exceed  the 
Saxon.  But  if,  instead  of  counting  only  distinct  words  as  they  would  be  given  in  a  vocab¬ 
ulary,  we  count  all  the  words  of  a  writer  as  they  stand  on  his  pages,  we  shall  obtain  very 
different  ratios.  The  Saxon  words  will  now  be  found  in  a  large  majority,  varying  from 
sixty  to  more  than  ninety  per  cent  of  the  whole  number.  The  style  of  Johnson  abounds 
in  words  of  Latin  origin  ;  but  in  the  Preface  to  his  Dictionary  there  are  seventy-two  per 
cent  of  Saxon  words.  In  Milton’s  poetical  works  about  twro  thirds  of  the  vocabulary  are 
foreign ;  but  in  the  sixth  book  of  Paradise  Lost,  four  fifths  of  all  the  words  are  Saxon. 
The  explanation  of  these  appearances  lies  in  two  facts :  1.  The  words  which  belong  more 
to  the  grammar  than  to  the  lexicon  —  which  express  not  so  much  conceptions  of  the  mind 
as  the  relations  between  its  conceptions  —  are  almost  wholly  Saxon.  To  this  class  belong 
articles,  pronouns,  adverbs  from  pronominal  roots,  nearly  all  prepositions  and  conjunc¬ 
tions  (only  save ,  during ,  concerning ,  because,  and  a  few  more,  are  French;  except  is 
Latin).  These  are  words  which  occur  in  every  sentence.  In  a  language,  like  ours,  of 
scanty  inflection,  it  is  hardly  possible  to  form  two  consecutive  sentences  without  them. 
The  substantial  elements  of  the  proposition,  nouns,  adjectives,  verbs,  may  all  be  obtained 
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from  abroad  ;  but  the  connecting  links,  which  must  unite  them  in  the  framework  of  sen¬ 
tences,  can  be  found  only  at  home.  2.  If  we  turn  to  these  substantial  elements,  and  fix 
upon  the  objects,  qualities,  states,  and  actions  which  most  frequently  present  themselves 
to  the  mind,  and  thus  call  for  the  most  frequent  expression,  it  will  be  found  that  a  large 
majority  of  them  are  denoted  by  words  of  Saxon  origin.  We  refer  to  objects,  such  as 
man,  horse,  bird ,  body,  flesh,  blood,  head,  hand,  heart,  soul,  mind,  heaven,  wind ,  rain, 
day,  summer,  water,  stone,  gold,  field,  tree,  apple ,  etc.  ;  to  qualities,  such  as  good,  evil, 
long ,  short,  cold,  hot,  hard,  soft ,  white,  black,  etc.  ;  to  actions,  such  as  to  lie,  sit,  stand , 
walk,  run ,  do,  say,  have,  break,  think,  feel,  love,  hate,  find,  etc.  There  are  borrowed 
words  of  similar  meaning,  as  beast,  eagle,  vein,  face,  spirit ,  air,  hour,  autumn,  river,  gem, 
fruit ,  flower ,  etc.  ;  large,  false,  tendei',  pure,  purple,  etc.  ;  to  move,  enter,  touch,  please, 
enjoy,  etc.  ;  but  they  are  altogether  fewer,  and  generally  of  less  frequent  occurrence. 
The  words  for  numbers  lower  than  a  million  are  all  Saxon ;  among  the  ordinals  ouly 
second  has  come  in  from  the  French. 

§  41.  Fusion  of  the  Elements.  The  foreign  words  that  have  come  into  our  language  do 
notstand  by  themselves  as  a  distinct  and  independent  class  :  they  are  Anglicized,  subjected 
to  English  laws  and  analogies,  and  thus  assimilated  to  the  older  denizens  of  the  language. 
This  has  taken  place  chiefly  in  three  ways :  1.  They  are  in  most  cases  accented  according 
to  English  analogy.  This  assumption  of  a  new  accent  has  been  a  gradual  process.  In 
early  English  poetry  we  find  cuntrS  (country),  colour,  comaundembit,  m&ssang&rc,  binysoun 
(benison),  castell  (castle),  etc.,  accented  on  the  last  syllable.  The  usage  of  Chaucer 
is  quite  variable.  Thus  we  find  both  hdnour  and  honour,  penaunci  and  penaunce,  van - 
quesshen  and  vanquesshe ,  manhri  and  mdner,  vidge  and  viage,  and  so  in  many  other  words. 
In  the  next  century  there  was  a  greater  prevalence  of  the  English  accent.  And  the  latter 
had  established  itself  in  Shakespeare’s  time  nearly  as  at  the  present  day,  though  there  was 
still  a  rather  large  class  of  dissyllabic  adjectives  (such  as  complete,  profound,  divine, 
and  the  like)  that  show  variation  in  this  respect.  Even  now,  there  are  variations.  Thus  a 
number  of  words  which  as  verbs  retain  the  French  accent,  when  used  as  nouns  exchange 
it  for  an  English  one  :  thus  decent  and  to  accent ,  edneert  and  to  concert,  insult  and  to  insiilt, 
etc.  2.  The  borrowed  words  are  inflected  according  to  English  analogy.  It  is  true  that  ra¬ 
dius,  nucleus ,  momentum,  criterion ,  phenomenon ,  and  some  other  words  retain  their  Latin 
and  Greek  plurals,  radii,  nuclei,  momenta,  criteria ,  phenomena,  etc.  But  these  are  rare  ex¬ 
ceptions.  In  general,  the  few  inflections  left  in  English  ire  applied  as  readily  to  a  French 
or  Latin  word  as  to  a  Saxon  one.  As  the  Saxon  verb  love  makes  lovest,  loves,  loved, 
lovedst ,  loving,  so  the  French  verb  move  makes  movest,  moves,  moved ,  movedst,  moving. 
3.  The  borrowed  words  are  often  made  to  receive  prefixes  which  come  from  the  Saxon, 
as  in  besiege,  un-pretending ,  mis-conceive ,  unaer-value ,  over-turn,  after-piece,  out-line, 
etc.  ;  or  formative  suffixes  which  come  from  the  Saxon,  as  in  large-ness ,  duke-dom ,  false¬ 
hood,  apprenticeship ,  use-less,  grate-ful,  quarrel-some,  fool-ish,  etc.  It  affords  a  still 
more  striking  evidence  of  the  fusion  which  has  taken  place  among  the  elements  of  our 
language,  that  the  process  here  described  is  in  many  cases  reversed  ;  that  particular  end¬ 
ings  which  were  found  in  the  foreign  words  have  become  so  familiar  to  the  English  ear 
and  mind  as  to  be  disjoined  from  their  connections,  and  applied  with  more  or  less  fre¬ 
quency  to  words  of  native  stock.  Thus,  we  find  Saxon  words  with  Latin  or  French 
prefixes,  as  in  en^lear,  dis-belief,  re-light,  inier-mingle,  transship ,  etc. ;  and  Saxon  words 
with  Latin  or  French  formative  suffixes,  as  in  forbear-ance,  bond-age,  atone-ment,  thiev¬ 
ery,  stream-let,  eat-able,  murder-ous ,  etc. 

§  42.  Different  Character  of  the  Elements.  It  must  be  admitted  that  the  fusion  of 
which  we  have  spoken  is  not  a  complete  one.  The  borrowed  words,  taken  as  a  class,  have 
a  peculiar  character,  which  separates  them,  even  to  the  feeling  of  uneducated  persons, 
from  those  of  native  stock.  There  are,  indeed,  particular  cases  in  wh^ch  the  ordinary 
relation  does  not  hold  ;  there  are  ;ome  in  which  it  is  actually  inverted,  as  in  sign  and 
token,  color  and  hue,  power  and  might.  Here  the  familiar  sign,  color,  power,  are  from  the 
French,  and  the  more  poetical  token,  hue,  might,  are  from  the  Saxon.  But  in  general  the 
Saxon  words  are  simple,  homely,  and  substantial,  fitted  for  everyday  events  and  natural 
feelings  ;  while  the  French  and  Latin  words  are  elegant,  dignified,  and  artificial,  fitted 
for  the  pomp  of  rhetoric,  the  subtiiitv  of  disputation,  or  the  courtly  reserve  of  diplomacy. 
The  difference  arises  partly  frem  the  fact  already  noticed,  that  the  most  familiar  objects, 
qualities,  and  actions  have  generally  retained  their  primitive  Saxon  designations.  The 
foreign  words  bear  an  impres ,  derived  from  the  courtiers  and  scholars  who  introduced 
them.  To  a  great  extent  they  stand  for  conceptions  which  belong  especially  to  disciplined 
thought  and  cultivated  feeling.  But  the  difference,  no  doubt,  depends  also  on  the  im¬ 
pression  which  the  two  classes  of  words  make  upon  the  ear.  The  Saxon  are  shorter,  in 
great  part  monosyllabic,  and  often  full  of  consonants  ;  while  the  French  and  Latin  words 
are  longer,  smoother,  and  have  greater  breadth  of  vowel  sounds.  It  cannot  well  be 
denied  that  this  marked  diversity  of  character  between  native  and  foreign  words  gives  to 
our  language  a  somewhat  heterogeneous  and  incongruous  aspect.  Yet  it  furnishes  means 
for  great  variety  in  the  expression  of  the  same  thoughts,  and  serves  to  distinguish  and  in¬ 
dividualize  the  styles  of  different  authors.  Among  writers  who  in  this  respect  occupy  an 
extreme  position,  may  be  named,  on  the  one  side,  Bunyan,  De  Foe,  Franklin,  and  Cob- 
bett ;  on  the  other,  Hooker.  Milton,  Johnson,  and  Chalmers. 

§  43.  It  has  been  observed  that  in  the  liturgy  of  the  Church  of  England  there  is  a 
marked  tendency  to  couple  French  and  Saxon  expressions  of  the  same,  or  nearly  the  same, 
meaning  :  thus,  u  to  acknowledge  and  confess;”  “  by  his  infinite  goodness  and  mercy  ; ” 
“  when  we  assemble  and  meet  together .”  A  similar  tendency  has  been  pointed  out  else¬ 
where,  as  in  the  writings  of  Hooker. 

§  44.  It  w*as  natural  that  when  a  multitude  of  foreign  words  were  brought  into  our 
language,  many  should  coincide  in  meaning  with  words  that  already  belonged  to  it. 
In  some  cases,  as  in  will  and  testament,  yearly  and  annual,  begin  and  commence,  etc., 
the  two  words  have  continued  to  be  used  with  scarcely  any  difference  of  meaning.  But 
the  tendency  has  been  to  turn  the  new  material  to  good  account  by  giving  to  the  words  of 
each  pair  senses  more  or  less  clearly  distinguished  from  each  other.  In  body  and  corpse, 
lave  and  amour,  work  and  travel,  sheep  and  mutton,  etc.,  the  distinction  is  a  broad  one  :  in 
bloom  and  flower ,  luck  and  fortune,  mild  and  gentle,  win  and  gain,  etc.,  it  is  slighter  and 
more  subtile.  The  discriminations  thus  established  have  added  much  to  the  resources  of 
the  language,  giving  it  a  peculiar  richness  and  delicacy  of  expression. 

THE  ENGLISH  POOR  IN  FORMATION  AND  INFLECTION. 

§  45.  Power  Of  Self -development  lost.  The  English  has  lost  a  large  part  of  the 
formative  endings  which  belonged  to  the  Anglo-Saxon.  Many  which  still  appear  in 
English  are  confined  to  the  particular  words  that  now  have  them,  and  can  no  longer  be 
used  in  the  formation  of  new  words.  Only  a  very  few  (as  -er,  - ing ,  -ness,  for  substan¬ 
tives  ;  -y,  -ish,  for  adjectives ;  -en  for  verbs ;  -ly  for  adverbs)  continue  to  be  used  with 
much  freedom  for  this  purpose.  So,  too,  many  prepositions  and  particles  which  were  once 
freely  employed  as  prefixes  in  the  formation  of  compound  verbs,  are  no  longer  used  in 
this  way.  From  the  simple  verb  to  stand  the  English  makes  understand  and  withstand  ; 
the  Anglo-Saxon  had  setstandan,  bestandan,  bigstandan,  forstandan,  forestandan,  gestan- 
dan,  68standan,  understandan,  wiSstandan,  ymbstandan.  This  deficiency  in  English  is 
made  up  in  a  measure  by  the  use  of  separate  particles,  as,  to  stand  up,  to  stand  off,  to 
stand  by,  to  stand  to,  etc.  Still  the  formative  system  of  the  language  has  become  greatly 


restricted.  It  no  longer  possesses  the  unlimited  power  of  development  from  its  own 
resources, which  we  see  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  and  in  the  modern  German.  If  a  new  word 
is  wanted,  instead  of  producing  it  from  elements  already  existing  in  English,  we  must 
often  go  to  the  Latin  or  the  Greek,  and  find  or  fashion  there  something  that  will  answer 
the  purpose.  By  this  process  our  language  is  placed  in  a  dependent  position,  being 
reduced  to  supply  its  needs  by  constant  borrowing.  But  it  is  a  more  serious  disadvantage 
that  in  order  to  express  our  ideas  we  are  obliged  to  translate  them  into  dead  languages. 
The  expressiveness  of  the  new  term,  that  which  fits  it  for  its  purpose,  is  hidden  from  those 
who  are  unacquainted  with  the  classic  tongues  ;  that  is,  in  many  cases,  from  the  great 
body  of  those  who  are  to  use  it.  To  them  it  is  a  group  of  arbitrary  syllables,  and  nothing 
more.  The  term  thus  loses  its  suggestiveness,  and  the  language  suffers  greatly  in  its 
power  of  quickening  and  aiding  thought. 

§  46.  Freedom  Of  Position  restricted.  It  is  one  disadvantage  arising  from  the  loss 

of  inflection  that  our  language  is  much  restricted  in  the  position  and  arrangement  of 
words.  The  result  is  unfortunate,  not  only  as  it  tends  to  monotonous  uniformity  of  ex¬ 
pression,  but  still  more  as  it  takes  away  the  best  means  of  representing  emphasis,  or  the 
superior  importance  of  a  particular  word  in  the  sentence.  The  simple  Latin  sentence, 
“dut  regem  decepil ,”  may  be  arranged  in  six  different  orders  without  doing  violence  to 
Latin  idiom  ;  the  choice  of  one  order  rather  than  another,  if  partly  regulated  by  euphony 
or  by  love  of  variety,  is  also  much  influenced  by  the  relative  importance  of  the  terms. 
But  the  corresponding  English  sentence  has  its  fixed,  invariable  order,  “  the  general 
deceived  the  king  :  ”  transposition  would  give  it  a  wholly  different  meaning.  It  is  true 
that  we  are  able  by  a  change  from  active  to  passive,  as  well  as  by  other  devices,  to  secure 
variety  of  expression,  and  to  satisfy  the  demands  of  emphasis :  thus,  44  the  king  wras 
deceived  by  the  general ;  ”  “  it  was  the  general  who  deceived  the  king  ;  ”  “  it  was  the 
king  who  was  deceived  by  the  general ;  ”  “a  deception  was  practiced  by  the  general  on 
the  king,”  etc.  Still,  with  all  such  helps,  we  are  often  obliged  to  indicate  by  the 
clumsy  device  of  Italic  letters  what  a  more  highly  inflected  language  could  have  shown 
in  the  position  of  the  words.  It  should  be  said,  however,  in  justice  to  the  English,  that 
it  uses  nearly  all  the  freedom  of  arrangement,  that,  scantily  inflected  as  it  is,  would 
be  consistent  with  perspicuity.  It  is  therefore  superior  in  actual  variety  of  arrangement 
to  the  French,  and  perhaps  not  inferior  to  the  m<4re  highly  inflected  German,  which  in 
the  ordinary  prose  style  has  limited  its  natural  freedom  by  inconvenient  and  cumbrous 
restrictions. 

.§  47.  Monosyliablsm  and  Want  of  Euphony.  The  loss  of  inflection,  and  the  dis¬ 
appearance  of  unaccented  final  e  as  a  syllable,  have  reduced  a  multitude  of  English 
words  to  the  form  of  monosyllables.  It  is  not  uncommon  to  find  whole  sentences  which 
contain  no  word  of  greater  length.  This  peculiarity  helps  us  to  understand,  better  than 
most  other  nations  are  able  to  do,  that  primitive  monosyllabic  condition  which  must  have 
preceded  all  inflected  language  —  a  condition  which  has  remained  unchanged  to  this  day 
in  languages  like  the  Chinese,  where  every  syllable  is  a  separate  word,  with  its  own 
accent  and  its  own  distinctly  apprehended  meaning.  If  this  monosyllabic  character  gives 
a  certain  plain  directness  and  pithy  force  to  English  expression,  it  can  hardly  be  doubted 
that  it  is  a  disadvantage  to  euphony  and  rhythm.  Pope  complains  that  44  ten  slow  words 
oft  creep  in  one  dull  line.”  And  no  one  can  read  Chaucer’s  poetry,  pronouncing  the  un¬ 
accented  e  as  the  verse  requires,  and  as  it  was  actually  pronounced  in  the  poet’s  time, 
without  feeling  a  certain  regret  that  a  hurried  and  slurring  pronunciation  of  our  fathers 
should  have  destroyed  this  pleasing  feature  of  the  old  language.  The  suppression  of  this 
e  has  also  been  unfavorable  to  euphony  by  producing,  in  a  multitude  of  cases,  the  harsh¬ 
est  combinations  of  consonants  ;  as  in  hosts,  breadths ,  texts,  shifts,  thirsts ,  bulg(e)d, 
starch(e)d ,  task(e)d.  In  these  words,  which  cannot  be  properly  pronounced  without  a 
strong  effort  of  will  and  of  vocal  organs,  the  earlier  dissyllabic  forms,  host-es,  breadth-es, 
starch-ed,  task-ed,  etc.,  presented  little  or  no  difficulty  of  utterance.  In  most  of  these 
cases,  as  in  many  others,  the  harshness  has  been  aggravated  by  that  extended  use  of  the 
final  s,  which  has  given  a  peculiar  sibilating  character  to  the  pronunciation  of  our  lan¬ 
guage.  In  Anglo-Saxon,  only  a  part  of  the  nouns  took  5  in  the  plural,  and  those  only  in 
two  out  of  the  four  cases :  in  English,  the  s  has  been  applied  to  nearly  all  plural  nouns, 
and  for  all  cases  of  the  plural.  In  Anglo-Saxon,  the  verb  in  the  third  person  singular  of 
the  present  has  th  or  p)  (though  the  Northumbrian  dialect  has  often  -es) :  in  the  Eng¬ 
lish  of  our  day,  this  th  is  still  occasionally  employed  as  an  archaic  form,  but  in  all  ordinary 
use  s  has  takeu  its  place. 

DIALECTS. 

§  48.  The  English  language  is  not  spoken  with  uniformity  by  all  who  use  it. 
Nearly  every  county  in  Britain  has  its  local  dialect,  its  peculiar  words  and  forms,  which 
are  used  by  the  common  people  of  the  lower  classes.  This  diversity  is,  in  part,  of  long 
standing;  in  some  points,  it  goes  back  even  to  Anglo-Saxon  times.  This  great  variety  of 
local  idioms  may  be  classified,  according  to  Mr.  Ellis,  in  six  divisions:  Southern,  West¬ 
ern,  Eastern,  Midland,  Northern,  and  Lowland  (Scotch),  each  of  which  falls  apart  into 
several  subdivisions  or  districts.  For  most  of  the  dialects,  glossaries  have  been  pub¬ 
lished,  often  with  specimen-compositions  of  greater  or  less  extent ;  but  only  the  8cotch 
(the  lineal  descendant  of  the  Old  Northumbrian)  can  be  said  to  have  a  literature.  Scot¬ 
tish  literature,  which  is  almost  wholly  poetical,  begins  in  the  fourteenth  century,  with 
John  Barbour,  a  contemporary  of  Chaucer.  His  long  historical  poem,  entitled  The 
Bruce,  was  followed  in  the  early  part  of  the  next  century  by  the  Originale  Chronykil  of 
Andrew  of  Wynton,  and  in  its  latter  part  by  the  Wallace  ascribed  (without  much  proba¬ 
bility)  to  Henry  the  Minstrel,  often  called  Blind  Harry.  But  the  King’s  Quair,  by  the 
unfortunate  James  I.  of  Scotland,  is  not  written  in  the  Scottish  dialect.  In  the  sixteenth 
century  we  find,  first,  Gawin  Douglas,  the  translator  of  the  iEneid  and  author  of  the 
Palace  of  Honour,  and  then  two  poets  of  higher  genius,  William  Dunbar  and  Sir  David 
Lyndsay.  In  more  recent  times,  the  most  eminent  writers  of  this  dialect  are  Allan  Ram¬ 
say,  the  author  of  the  Gentle  Shepherd,  and,  greatest  of  all,  Robert  Burns. 

§  49.  In  every  dialect,  apparently,  there  are  preserved  a  certain  number  of  old  words 
and  forms,  which  have  passed  out  of  use  or  have  suffered  alteration  in  the  common  lan¬ 
guage  ;  but  it  is  equally  true  that  every  dialect  has  lost  or  altered  some  which  remain  un¬ 
changed  in  the  common  language.  Thus,  if  the  Scotch  kye  for  cows,  brak  for  broke,  etc., 
are  closer  to  the  Anglo-Saxon  than  are  the  corresponding  English  words,  the  contrary  is 
true  of  gie  for  give,  fa?  for  fall,  houd  for  hold,  winna  for  will  not,  etc.  It  is  believed 
that,  on  the  whole,  the  common  English  stands  nearer  than  any  of  the  dialects  to  the 
early  form  of  the  language. 

§  50.  The  English,  as  spoken  by  the  common  people  of  Ireland,  has  a  multitude  of 
peculiarities,  both  of  sound  and  of  idiom,  many  of  them  borrowed  from  the  Gaelic,  which 
was  once  the  language  of  the  whole  island. 

§  61.  In  America,  settlers  from  different  parts  of  the  mother  country  were  brought 
together  in  the  same  colonies,  so  that  no  dialect  of  England  or  Scotland  has  been  pre¬ 
served  in  its  distinctness  on  the  new  continent.  At  the  same  time,  the  migratory  habits 
of  the  people  have  had  the  effect  of  securing  a  general  uniformity  of  language  in  all  parts 
of  the  country.  With  the  exception  of  the  negro  dialect  in  the  Southern  States,  it  can 
hardly  be  said  that  there  are  strongly  marked  local  dialects  in  America.  The  forms  of 
speech  which  are  noticed  as  Americanisms,  are  not,  in  general,  confined  to  a  particular 
State  or  district.  Under  this  name  are  included  expressions  which  are  widely  different 
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in  their  character.  Some  are  confined  to  uncultivated  people ;  others  to  those  who 
are  not  merely  uncultivated,  but  vulgar  ;  while  a  large  part  are  constantly,  and  indeed 
necessarily,  used  by  persons  of  the  highest  education.  They  also  differ  widely  in  their 
origin.  Some  are  derived  from  the  native  Indian  languages,  as  wigwam ,  squaw ,  hominy , 
etc.  ;  some  from  the  French,  as  levee ,  crevasse ,  coulee ,  etc. ;  some  from  the  Spanish,  as 
rancho,  canyon ,  stampede,  etc.  ;  yet  more  from  the  Dutch,  as  patroon ,  boss  (master- work¬ 
man),  stoop  (porch),  etc.  Most  of  the  foregoing  words  relate  to  things  that  are  specially 
American  :  to  express  other  objects  or  relations  of  this  kind,  new  formations  have  been 
made  from  English  words,  as  congressional,  federalist,  mileage,  nullification ,  etc.  ;  or 
English  words  have  been  used  in  new  meanings,  as  eagle  (coin),  corduroy  (road ),  to  locate 
land,  etc.  There  are  other  cases  of  new  formation,  which  have  no  such  reason,  as  out¬ 
sider,  to  eventuate,  etc.  ;  or  of  new  senses  for  old  words,  as  to  fix  (put  in  order),  creek 
(■mall  river),  etc.  Some  words  which  once  belonged  to  the  common  language,  but  have 


become  obsolete  in  England,  are  still  heard  in  America,  as  fall  (autumn),  gully  (channel 
worn  by  water),  peek  (peep),  rare  (underdone),  etc.  A  larger  number  of  so-called  Ameri¬ 
canisms  have  come  from  the  English  dialects,  as  bail  (handle  of  pail),  spry  (nimble),  to 
lam  (beat),  to  slump  (break  through  snow  or  bog),  etc.  And  beside  these,  there  are 
words  and  uses  of  words  which  are  mere  vulgarisms,  the  language  of  cant  or  slang,  as  to 
absquatulate  (abscond),  splurge  (pompous  display),  to  fork  over  or  shell  out  money,  etc. 
A  number  of  words  will  always  be  wanted  to  express  what  is  peculiar  to  America  in 
nature,  society,  and  institutions.  But  apart  from  these,  it  is  not  probable  that  Ameri¬ 
canisms  will  ever  be  multiplied  to  any  great  extent.  For,  besides  the  active  and  in¬ 
creasing  intercourse  with  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic,  the  almost  universal  habit  of 
reading,  which  finds  exercise  both  in  English  and  American  authors,  will  have  a  power¬ 
ful  tendency  to  keep  the  language,  even  of  the  poorer  classes,  in  substantial  agreement 
with  the  common  language  of  literature. 


ANGLO-SAXON  INFLECTION. 

The  following  brief  sketch  of  Anglo-Saxon  inflection  follows  mainly  the  Angelsachsische  Grammatik  of  Eduard  Sievers,  3d  edition,  Halle,  1898,  of  which  there  is  an  English  trans¬ 
lation  by  A.  S.  Cook,  Boston,  1903.  The  outlines  of  early  English  inflection  are  founded  on  Eduard  Fiedler’s  Wissenschaftliche  Grammatik  der  englischen  Sprache ,  Leipzig,  1861, 
and  the  Hislorische  Grammatik  der  englischen  Sprache  of  C.  Friedrich  Koch,  with  much  help  from  Prof.  F.  J.  Child’s  Observations  on  the  Language  of  Chaucer  (in  Memoirs  of 
the  American  Academy,  New  Series,  Vol.  VIII.).  See  also  K.  D.  Biilbriug’s  Altenglisches  Elementarbuch ,  Heidelberg,  1902,  and  M.  Kaluza’s  Hislorische  Grammatik  der  englischen 
Sprache,  Berlin,  1906-07. 


§  62.  The  Anglo-Saxon  had  seven  long  vowels,  a,  k,  f,  6,  u ,  £,  y.  The  first  five  ap¬ 
pear  to  have  been  sounded  as  in  Eng.  par,  prey ,  caprice,  prone,  prune  :  se  was  probably 
sounded  much  like  English  ai  in  fair.  The  sound  of  y  apparently,  like  that  of  French  u 
and  German  u,  was  intermediate  between  H  and  i.  To  these  correspond  seven  short 
vowels,  a,  e,  i,  o,  u,  se  (like  Eng.  a  in  hat),  y,  which  were  less  prolonged  in  utterance. 
The  short  t  and  y  are  often  confounded  in  writing,  as  hyrde  or  hirde  ( hierde ),  shepherd, 
cining  (but  more  correctly  cyning),  king. 

§  53.  The  Anglo-Saxon  had  four  diphthongs,  ea,  eo,  io,  ie ,  which  in  some  cases  stood 
for  original  short  vow'els,  and  were  then  short  in  quantity,  in  other  cases  were  genuine 
(long)  diphthongs  (written  ka,  eo,  io,  ie).  Whether  long  or  short  the  first  element  of  the 
double  sound  received  the  stress  of  voice.  Short  ea  and  eo  (or  io)  commonly  stand  for 
original  a  and  e  (or  i)  respectively ;  long  ka.  So,  for  primitive  Teutonic  au,  eu,  iu.  Short 
ie  (later  written  i,  y)  is  commonly  a  modification  of  ea  or  eo  ;  long  ie  (later  {,  y),  a  modifi¬ 
cation  of  ka,  ko. 

§  64.  The  Anglo-Saxon  had  two  characters  for  the  interdental  spirant  ( th ),  8  and  p. 
These  signs  were  used  without  distinction  of  sound.  The  old  theory  that  p  represented 
the  whispered  sound  heard  in  Eng.  thin,  breath ,  8  the  vocal  (voiced)  sound  heard  in  this, 
breathe,  is  not  borne  out  by  the  MSS.  Both  sounds  were  doubtless  known  to  the  Anglo- 
Saxon,  but  there  was  no  attempt  to  distinguish  them  in  writing.  In  normalized  texts 
many  modern  editors  print  p  at  the  beginning  of  a  word,  elsewhere  8 ;  but  there  is  no 
uniformity  of  practice  in  this  respect. 

§  55.  The  Anglo-Saxon  never  uses  y  as  a  consonant ;  but  g  was  sometimes  used  to 
express  that  sound,  as  in  geoc,  yoke,  git,  you  two.  The  letter  h  before  a  consonant,  or 
at  the  end  of  a  word,  must  have  had  a  stronger  sound  than  in  English  (cf.  the  sounds  of 
ch  in  German  ach  and  ich).  The  letter  f  served  to  indicate  two  sounds  :  that  of  Eng.  f 
in  father  (so  at  the  beginning  or  the  end  of  a  word),  and  that  of  English  v  in  have  (so 
between  two  vowels,  as  in  lifes,  genitive  of  lif,  life). 

§  56.  It  is  a  general  rule  that  a  consonant  is  not  doublod  either  at  the  end  of  a 
word  or  before  or  after  another  consonant,  as  swam  (for  swamm),  he  swam,  swim8  (for 
swimm8),  he  swims,  sende  (for  sendde),  he  sent,  khte  (for  ehtte),  he  persecuted. 

SUBSTANTIVES. 

VOWEL  DECLENSION. 

§  67.  Masculines.  Paradigms  :  fisc  (stem  fisco-  or  fisca-),  fish  ;  hierde  (stem  -djo-  or 
-> dja -),  shepherd. 


Sing. 

Plur. 

Sing. 

Plur. 

Nom.  fisc 

fiscas 

hierde 

hierdas 

Gen.  flsces 

fisca 

hierdes 

hierda 

Dat.  fisce 

fiscum 

hierde 

hierdum 

Acc.  fisc 

fiscas 

hierde 

hierdas 

§  68.  Feminines. 

Paradigms  :  giefu  (stem  -a- 

,  -S-),  gift ;  d&d  (stem 

dSdi -),  deed. 

Sing. 

Plur. 

Sing. 

Plur. 

Nom.  giefu,  -o 

giefa,  -e 

ddd 

dsede,  -a 

Gen.  git  ft 

giefa  (-ena) 

drr.de 

dseda 

Dat.  giefe 

gie/um 

dmde 

dsedum 

Acc.  giefe 

giefa,  -e 

deed  (later  -e) 

dskde,  -a 

§69.  Neuters.  Paradigms:  scip  (stem  scipo- 
kingdom. 

or  -a-),  ship ;  rice  (stem  riejo-  or  -j 

Sing. 

Plur. 

Sing. 

Plur. 

Nom.  scip 

scipu,  -o 

rice 

ricu 

Gen.  scipes 

scipa 

rices 

rica 

Dat.  scipe 

scipum 

rice 

ricum 

Acc.  scip 

scipu,  -o 

rice 

ricu 

§  60.  Words  of  more  than  one  syllable  winch  end  in  -el,  -en,  -er,  -or,  are  often  synco¬ 
pated  before  a  case-ending,  as  ealdor,  masc.,  elder,  gen.  ealdres  ;  tdeen,  neut.,  token, 
plur.  tdenu  :  so,  also,  some  others,  as  md8um ,  masc.,  treasure,  gen.  md8mes. 

§  61.  Masculines  and  neuters  of  one  syllable  which  ha%Te  the  vowel  se,  take  a  instead 
of  se  in  the  plural,  as  dseg,  masc.,  day,  plur.  dag  as  ;  fset,  neut.,  vessel,  plur.  fatu. 

§  62.  Masculines  and  neuters  sometimes  have  -ena  or  -ana,  instead  of  -a,  in  the  gen. 
plur.  A  few  mascu.’ines  —  as  Ikode,  people,  Dene,  Danes  —  have  -e  in  the  nom.  acc.  plur. 
Sunu,  son,  nom.  acc.  sing.,  makes  suna  in  the  gen.  dat.  sing,  and  nom.  gen.  acc.  plur., 
sunum  in  the  dat.  plur.  Wudu,  masc.,  wood,  is  declined  in  the  same  way,  but  also  later 
with  gen.  sing,  wndcs,  nom.  acc.  plur.  wudas  (so  also  sunas).  The  dat.  sing,  in  -a  is  seen 
also  in  masc.  winter,  winter,  sumer,  summer,  feld ,  field,  ford,  ford,  weald,  wood,  and  fem. 
hand,  hand,  duru,  door.  The  last  two  words  have  -a  in  the  gen.  sing.  Feld,  etc.,  have 
later  gen.  sing,  in  -es,  nom.  acc.  plur.  in  -as. 

§  63.  Neuters  of  one  syllable  which  have  a  long  vowel  or  end  in  two  consonants,  drop 
■m  in  the  nom.  acc.  plur.,  as  Ikaf,  leaf  and  leaves,  word,  word  and  words.  Neuters  of  more 
than  one  syllable  have  sometimes  -u,  sometimes  no  ending. 


N  DECLENSION. 

§  64.  Paradigms :  masc.  oxa.  (stem  oxan-),  ox  ;  fem.  tunge  (stem  tungan -,  originally 
-on-),  tongue  ;  neut.  kage  (stem  kagan -),  eye. 


Masc. 

Fem. 

Neut. 

Nom. 

oxa 

tunge 

kage 

Gen. 

oxan 

tungan 

kagan 

Dat. 

oxar. 

tungan 

kagan 

Acc. 

oxan 

tungan 

kage 

Nom. 

oxan 

tungan 

kagan 

Gen. 

oxena 

tungena 

kagena 

Dat. 

oxum 

tungum 

kagum 

Acc. 

oxan 

tungan 

kagan 

§  65.  Of  consonant  stems  ending  in  other  letters  than  n,  the  language  has  only  traces. 
Thus  substantives  in  -nd  from  present  participles  are  declined  in  the  sing,  like  fisc.  The 
nom.  and  acc.  plur.  are  either  like  the  nom.  sing,  or  add  -e,  but  in  some  words  the  ending 
-as  occurs  :  thus,  helmberend ,  helm-bearer  and  helm-bearers  ;  heilend,  -e,  haters ;  weald- 
endas,  rulers.  In  dissyllables  the  gen.  plur.  always  ends  in  -ra:  thus  wigendra,  from 
wigend,  warrior.  Frkond,  friend,  and  fkond,  foe,  make  dat.  sing,  friend,  fiend,  or 
frkonde ,  fkonde  ;  plur.  nom.  acc.  friend,  fiend,  or  frkond,  fkond,  in  poetry  often  frkon- 
das,  fkondas. 

The  masculines  f6t,  foot,  t68,  tooth,  man  (gen.  mannes),  man,  and  the  feminines  (nom. 
and  acc.)  bde,  book,  brdc,  breeches,  g6s,  goose,  cu,  cow,  lus,  louse,  mus,  mouse,  burg,  burh 
(gen.  burge,  also  byrg,  byrig),  town,  fort,  turf,  turf,  make  in  the  dat.  sing,  and  nom.  acc. 
plur.  fkt,  tk8,  men,  bkc,  brkc,  gks,  cy,  lys,  mys,  byrig,  tyrf;  f6t  has  instrumental  sing .  fdte 
or  fkt. 

§  66.  Feeder,  father,  is  indeclinable  in  the  sing.  (gen.  sing,  also  fsed(e)res) ;  in  the  plur. 
it  is  declined  like  fisc.  Br68or,  brother,  nom.  gen.  acc.  sing.,  makes  dat.  brk8er ;  plur. 
nom.  acc.  br68or  or  br68ru,  dat.  br68rum.  Similarly  are  declined  mddor,  mother  (nom. 
acc.  plur.  mddra,  mddru),  dohtor,  daughter  (dat.  sing,  dehter),  sweoslor,  sister  (sing,  in¬ 
declinable  ;  plur.  nom.  acc.  sweostor). 

§  67.  The  fem.  nihi,  night,  and  mseg8  or  msege8,  maid,  make  the  acc.  sing,  and  nom. 
acc.  plur.  like  the  nom.  sing.  The  neuters  seg,  egg,  cealf,  calf,  and  lamb  {lomb),  lamb, 
make  in  the  nom.  acc.  plur.  segru,  cealfru ,  lambru  ( lombru ),  retaining  an  old  r.  Cild, 
child,  which  is  usually  declined  like  word,  has  also  sometimes  nom.  acc.  plur.  cildru,  gen. 
cildra.  Feminine  abstracts  in  o  or  u  —  as  ieldu,  old  age — are  indeclinable  in  the  sing. 
The  fem.  sse,  sea,  has  some  masculine  forms :  it  is  declined,  nom.  dat.  acc.  sing,  ssk,  gen. 
sse  or  ssks,  nom.  acc.  plur.  sses  or  sse,  gen.  sskwa,  dat.  ssem.  The  fem.  ka,  water,  is  usually 
indeclinable  in  the  sing,  (but  sometimes  has  gen.  dat.  ie) ;  in  the  plur.  it  has  generally  nom. 
gen.  acc.  ka,  dat.  kam.  The  fem.  sk,  law,  is  Invariable  in  the  whole  sing,  and  the  nom.  acc. 
plur.  (gen.  dat.  sing,  sewe  sometimes  occurs). 

ADJECTIVES. 


§  68.  Indefinite  Declension.  Paradigm  :  blind,  blind. 


Sing. 

Plur. 

Masc. 

Fem. 

Neut. 

Nom. 

blind 

blind 

blind 

blinde  (neut.  blind) 

Gen. 

blindes 

blindre 

blindes 

blindra 

Dat. 

blindum 

blindre 

blindum 

blindum 

Acc. 

blindne 

blinde 

blind 

blinde  (neut.  blind) 

Inst. 

blinde 

— 

blinde 

— 

§  69.  The  instrumental  case  is  not  distinguished  from  the  dative,  except  in  the  sing, 
masc.  and  neut.  In  the  plural,  the  three  genders  are  alike,  except  that  the  neuter  of 
monosyllabic  adjectives  short  in  quantity  and  (though  not  uniformly)  of  adjectives  of  more 
than  one  syllable  has-u  or  - o ,  instead  of  -e,  in  the  nom.  and  acc.  :  thus,  masc.  fem.  pi.  tile, 
neut.  tilu,  from  til,  good.  Another  ending  for  the  nom.  acc.  plur.  fem.  of  all  adjectives 
is  -a.  Adjectives  of  one  syllable,  unless  they  have  a  long  vowel  or  end  in  two  consonants, 
add  -u  in  the  nom.  sing.  fem. ;  as,  smalu,  from  smsel,  small :  so,  also,  many  adjectives  of 
more  than  one  syllable. 

§  70.  The  following  peculiarities  extend  also  to  the  definite  declension.  Adjectives  of 
one  syllable,  which  end  in  a  single  consonant  preceded  by  se,  take  a,  instead  of  se,  when  a 
vowel  follows  in  the  inflection ;  as,  smsel,  small,  smselne,  smselra,  but  smalu,  smales, 
smalum,  etc.,  and  def.  smala,  smalan,  etc.  Adjectives  of  more  than  one  syllable  wh’ch 
end  in  -el,  -en,  -er,  -ig,  are  often  syncopated  when  a  vowel  follows  in  the  inflection;  a s,fseger, 
fair,  fsegeme,fsegerra,  but  f segru,  fsegres,fsegrum ,  def.  fsegra,  fsegran.  Adjectives  of  more 
than  one  syllable  which  end  in  - e  lose  this  -e  before  all  endings  ;  as,  bli8e,  blithe,  bli8-es, 
bli8re,  bli8um,  bli8ne,  def.  bli8a,  bli8an.  This  last  remark  applies  to  all  present  parti¬ 
ciples. 

§  71.  Adverbs  are  formed  from  adjectives  by  adding  ~e;  as,  su'i8e,  strongly,  very, 
from  swi8,  strong,  hra8e,  soon,  from  hrse8,  quick.  Adverbs  in  -lice  (Eng.  -ly)  were  flr»t 
made  by  adding  -e  to  compound  adjectives  in  -lie  ;  as,  healice ,  highly,  from  hkalie,  a 
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compound  of  hiah,  high,  and  -lie  (cf.  gelic),  like  :  but  the  adverb  is  often  found  where 
there  is  no  adjective  in  -lie,  as  siSlice,  truly,  from  s63,  sooth,  true. 

§  72.  Definite  Declension.  When  the  substantive  to  which  the  adjective  belongs  is 
definite,  —  as  when  it  is  connected  with  the  definite  article,  or  with  a  demonstrative  or 
possessive  pronoun,  or  with  a  genitive  case,  and  when  it  stands  in  the  vocative,  —  the  ad¬ 
jective  is  inflected  according  to  the  N  declension,  as  follows  :  — 


Mast. 

Sing. 

Fem. 

Neut. 

Plur. 

Nom.  blinda 

blinde 

blinds 

blindan 

Gen.  blindan 

blindan 

blindan 

blindra  {-ena) 

Dat.  blindan 

blindan 

blindan 

blindum 

Acc.  blindan 

blindan 

blinde 

blindan 

§  73.  Comparative  and  Superlative.  The  comparative  takes  r,  and  follows  the 
defiuite  declension  ;  as,  liofru,  dearer,  from  leaf,  dear.  The  superlative  takes  -ost  (or 
-esl),  and  is  declined  both  definitely  and  indefinitely :  as,  leofost  (or  liofest),  dearest. 
Some  adjectives  suffer  a  change  of  vowel,  in  which  case  the  superlative  cannot  have 
-ost:  lang,  long,  strung,  strong,  take  e :  as,  lengra,  slrengest:  eald,  old,  geong,  young, 
feor  (adv.),  far,  take  ie;  as,  ieldra,  Jierrest :  hiah,  high,  neah  (adv.),  nigh,  make  hierra, 
hlehst  (htahst,  hehst),  niarra,  niehst  ( nyhst ).  Several  superlatives,  most  of  them  from 
adverbs,  take  -mesl;  as,  formest  or  fyrmest,  foremost;  sef leanest,  aftermost;  Iselemest, 
jast  ;  sidemest,  latest ;  nidemesl,  lowermost ;  yfemest  ( ufemesl ),  uppermost ;  ytemest 
(u temest),  outmost ;  innemest,  inmost ;  midmest,  midmost ;  hindemest,  hindmost :  these 
are  really  superlatives  from  forms  in  -ma  with  the  definite  declension,  as ,  forma,  hin- 
dema,  in  which  -ma  is  a  superlative  ending.  Yet  more  irregular  are  — 


Pos. 

Compar. 

Superl. 

gdd 

be  ter  a,  bettra 

betst,  betest,  betost 

good 

yfei 

wiersa 

wierrest,  wierst 

evil 

lytel 

Isessa 

lAst 

little 

micel 

mdra 

mAst 

much 

§  74.  Comparative  and  superlative  adverbs  are  regularly  formed  from  adjectives  by 
the  endings  -or  and  -ost;  as,  hraSor,  hraSosl,  from  hraeS,  quick. 

PRONOUNS. 

§  76.  The  Personal  Pronouns  are  declined  as  follows :  — 


ever,  whatsoever;  hwxl-hwugu,  or  hwsel-hwegu,  somewhat,  a  little;  AghuaeSer  or  Ag8er, 
gehwseSer,  whichever,  each,  of  two  ;  dhwaeSer,  dwSer,  dScr,  either  of  two  ;  ndhwaeSer, 
ndw3er,na3er,  neither;  Aghwelc  {-hwile),  gehwelc  (-hwile),  whichever,  etc.  Other  in¬ 
definites  are  tele,  each,  eall,  all,  sum,  some,  63er,  other,  manig,  many,  Anig,  any,  An, 
one,  a,  nan,  none,  nAnig,  not  any,  wu/it  ( wihl ),  thing,  Awu/U,  dwiht,  Aht,  aught,  ndwuht, 
ndu'iht,  ndwht,  nd/il,  naught,  etc. 

§  81.  As  a  Relative  Pronoun,  the  Anglo-Saxon  either  uses  the  demonstrative  si,  sio, 
past,  or  employs  the  indeclinable pe  {pi),  and  sometimes  adds  the  latter  to  the  former;  as, 
si  pe,  sio  pe,  etc. 

VERBS. 

§  82.  Verbs  of  Primary  Inflection  ( Strong  Verbs).  These  form  the  present  with- 

out  any  addition,  except  the  personal  endings,  after  the  root  or  stem.  Those  which  have 
the  vowels  e  or  io  in  the  preterit,  show  traces  of  a  primitive  reduplication,  and  may  be 
divided  into  several  classes  according  to  the  vowels  —  a,  d  (not  followed  by  w),  d  (fol¬ 
lowed  by  w),  A,  ea,  ta,  6  (i)  —  which  they  have  in  other  parts  of  the  verb.  In  the  ex¬ 
amples  we  give  (1)  the  infinitive  ;  (2)  the  singular  of  the  preterit ;  (3)  the  plural  of  the 
preterit ;  and  (4)  the  past  participle. 


Iuf. 

Pret.  Sing. 

Pret.  Plur. 

Past  Part. 

I.  blandan 

blind 

blbndon 

blanden 

blend 

II.  Idcan 

lie 

Ucon 

lacen 

play 

III.  blawan 

bliow 

blbowon 

bldwen 

blow 

IV.  Isetan 

lit 

leton 

Iselen 

let 

V.  healdan 

hiold 

heoldon 

heulden 

bold 

VI.  hbawan 

hiow 

heowon 

hbawen 

hew 

VII.  rdwan 

riow 

rbowon 

rdwen 

row 

wepan 

wiop 

wbopon 

wepen 

weep 

Those  which  do  not  have  i  or  io  in  the  preterit  are  divided  into  six  classes  according  to 
the  series  of  vowels  found  in  the  principal  parts  (inf.,  pret.  sing.,  pret.  pi.,  past  part.) : 
(I.)  I,  d,  i,  i,  including  all  verbs  that  have  t  in  the  inf.  ;  (II.)  io  (u),  ia,  u,  o,  distinguished 
by  the  io  (or  u)  of  the  inf. ;  (III.)  i  (e,  eo),  a  {ea),  u,  u  (o),  —  falling  into  three  subclasses 
according  as  the  vowel  of  the  inf.  is  followed,  1.  by  a  nasal  and  a  consonant,  2.  by  l  and  a 
consonant,  3.  by  ror  h  and  a  consonant;  (IV.)  e,  se,A,  o,  including  such  verbs  as  have  in  the 
inf.  e  followed  by  a  single  liquid  ;  (V.)  e,  a?,  A,  e,  including  such  as  have  in  the  inf.  e 
followed  by  a  single  consonant,  not  a  nasal  or  a  liquid  ;  (VI.)  a,  6,  6,  a,  verbs  that  have  a 
In  the  inf. 


First  Person.  Second  Person. 


Sing. 

Dual. 

Plur. 

Sing. 

Dual. 

Plur. 

Nom.  ic 

wit 

we 

pu 

git 

gi 

Gen.  min 

uncer 

tire,  user 

pin 

incer 

tower 

Dat.  mb 

unc 

us 

pi 

inc 

iow 

Acc.  mb,  mec 

unc 

us 

pi,  pec 

inc 

iow 

Third  Person  Sing. 

Third  Person  Plur. 

Masc. 

Fem. 

Neut. 

Nom.  hb 

hbo ,  hit ,  hi  hit 

hie ,  hi,  hbo 

Gen.  his 

hire 

his 

hiera ,  hira 

Dat.  him 

hire 

him 

him 

Acc.  hint 

hie,  hi,  hio  hit 

hie,  hi,  hbo 

Other  forms  are  uncit  (=  unc),  incil  (—  inc),  in  the  acc.  dual ;  usic  (=  ias),  iowic  (= 
iow),  in  the  acc.  plur. ;  hiere  in  the  gen.  dat.  sing.  fern.  ;  dig  (=  hi)  in  the  nom.  sing, 
fern. ;  heom  (=  him)  in  the  dat.  plur. ;  heora  {—  hira)  in  the  gen.  plur. 

§  76.  The  Possessive  Pronouns  of  the  first  and  second  persons  are  made  by  giving 
to  the  genitives  of  the  personal  pronouns  the  inflection  of  the  indefinite  adjective ;  as, 
nom.  min,  min,  min,  my,  mine,  gen.  mines,  mlnre,  mines,  dat.  annum,  mlnre,  mlnum,  etc. 
t}ser,  before  all  endings  but  -ne,  becomes  uss  by  assimilation  of  r:  thus,  gen.  usses,  usse, 
t Uses  (for  us(e)res,  etc.).  The  possessive  of  the  third  person  is  simply  the  uninflected 
genitive  of  the  personal  pronoun,  his,  hire,  his,  plur.  hira.  But  sin  is  sometimes  used 
in  the  reflexive  sense,  his  own,  her  own,  its  own,  their  own. 

§  77.  The  Demonstrative  Pronouns  are  declined  as  follows ;  — 


Inf. 

Pret.  Sing. 

Pret.  Plur. 

Past  Part. 

I.  scinan 

sedn 

scinon 

scinen 

shine 

drifan 

dr 6/ 

drifon 

dr  i fen 

drive 

II.  brbowan 

breaw 

bruwon 

browen 

brew 

sucan 

seac 

sucan 

socen 

suck 

III.  (l)Jindan 

f and 

fundon 

funden 

find 

(2)  del/an 

deal f 

dulfon 

dot  fen 

delve 

(3)  wtorpan 

wearp 

wurpon 

worpen 

throw 

IV.  beran 

bser 

b&ron 

boren 

bear 

s  lei  an 

stxl 

siuelon 

stolen 

steal 

V.  cnedan 

cased 

ensbdon 

cneden 

knead 

metan 

inset 

m&ton 

melen 

measure 

VI.  galan 

git 

gdlon 

galen 

sing 

Niman,  to  take,  ndm  (nurn),  ndmon  {ndmon),  numen,  and  euman,  to  come,  e{w)dm, 
c{w)6mon,  cumen  or  cymen,  show  special  irregularities,  but  may  be  referred  to  Class  IV. 

§  83.  In  verbs  of  primary  inflection,  the  vowel  which  appears  in  the  infinitive  belongs 
also  to  the  present  indicative  and  subjunctive,  the  imperative,  and  the  present  participle. 
The  vowel  which  appears  in  the  plural  of  the  preterit  indicative  belongs  also  to  the  second 
person  singular,  and  to  the  whole  preterit  subjunctive.  But  in  the  second  and  third  per¬ 
son  singular  of  the  present  indicative,  a  is  changed  to  e  ;  d  to  A  ;  e  to  i  (ie) ;  6  to  i  ;  to 
ia,  to  le  {l,  later  y) ;  u  to  y  ;  ea,  eo,  to  ie  (t,  later  y).  It  will  be  enough  to  give  a  6ingls 
paradigm  : — 

helpan  (3d  class),  to  help 
Pres.  Pret. 


1.  Si,  sio, past,  used  also  as  a  defiuite  article,  and  as  a  relative  pronoun. 


Sing. 

Plur. 

Masc. 

Fem. 

Neut. 

Nom.  sb 

sbo 

past 

Pd 

Gen.  pses 

pdre 

pses 

pdra  ( pAra ) 

Dat.  pfem,pkm 

psbre 

psem,pdm 

pAm,  pdm 

Acc.  pone 

pd 

pset 

Pd 

lust.  - 

— 

Py 

— 

pbs,  peds ,  pis . 

Sing. 

Plur. 

Masc. 

Fem. 

Neut. 

Nom.  pis 

peos 

pis 

pds 

Gen.  pises 

pisse 

pises 

pissa 

Dat.  pisum 

pisse 

pisum 

pisum 

Acc.  pisne 

pds 

pis 

pds 

Ins.  - 

— 

Pys,  pu 

— 

Varying  forms  are  pissere  or  pisre  (=  pisse ),  and  pissera  or pisra  (=  pissa). 

§  78.  Other  demonstratives  are  swile,  swelc,  or  swylc,  such,  pyslic,  pillic,  and  puslic 
{pullic)  such,  ilea,  the  same,  with  definite  declension  ;  si  sel/a  or  sylfa,  the  same,  with 
definite  declension,  self,  sylf,  with  indefinite  declension,  is  emphatic  ;  as,  ie  self  (but 
also  ie  selfa),  I  myself,  mi  sylfum,  to  me  myself. 

'  §79.  The  Interrogative  Pronouns  are  hwa,  masc.  and  fem.,  who?  hwset,  neut., 
what?  —  hwseSer,  which  of  two?  —  hwile  or  hwylc,  of  what  sort?  The  last  two  are 
regularly  declined  as  indefinite  adjectives.  The  first  is  declined  as  follows :  — 


Masc.  and  Fem. 
Nom.  hwd 
Gen.  hwses 
Dat.  hwAm,  hwdm 
Acc.  hwone 
Inst.  - 


Neut. 

hieset 

hwses 

hwAm,  hwdm 
hwset 
hwy,  hwi 


§  80.  The  interrogatives  are  changed  to  indefinites  by  various  additions  ;  Aghwd,  Ag- 
hwiet,  gehwd,  gehwxt,  each  one,  any  one,  everything  ;  su'd  hu  d  swa,  su'd  hwset  swd,  whoso- 


Ind. 

Subj. 

Ind. 

Subj. 

Sing.  1.  helpe 

helpe 

healp 

hulpe 

2.  hilp(e)st 

helpe 

hulpe 

hulpe 

3.  hilp{e)d 

helpe 

healp 

hulpe 

Plur.  1,  2,  3.  helpaS 

helpen 

hulpon 

hulpen 

Imp. 

luf. 

Part. 

Sing.  2.  help 

helpan 

Pres. 

helpende 

Plur.  3.  helpaS 

helpanne 

Past 

holpen 

§  84.  The  form  helpanne  is  a  dative  of  the  infinitive,  and  is  used  with  the  preposition 
Id.  A  form  in  -an  sometimes  occurs  as  an  imperative  (or  hortative)  of  the  first  person 
plural  (as  helpan),  but  this  is  often  replaced  by  the  subjunctive  (helpen) 

§  85.  When  the  1st  or  2d  plur.  of  the  pres.  ind.  or  subj.  is  followed  immediately  by 
the  subject  pronoun  (i et,  gi,  wit,  git),  the  regular  form  in  -a3  is  often  replaced  by  a  form 
in  -e ;  as,  helpe  we,  helpe  gi,  etc.,  for  he/ pa 3  wi,  etc.  So,  in  the  imperative,  helpe  wi, 
let  us  help,  helpe  gi,  help  ye.  A  similar  change  sometimes  appears  in  the  perf.  ;  as, 
hulpe  gi,  for  hulpon  gi. 

§  86.  In  the  pres,  ind.,  2d  and  3d  sing.,  the  vowel  e  is  generally  omitted  from  the 
ending ;  as,  hilpst,  hilpS.  This  often  causes  phonetic  changes  ;  as,  ewist,  cwi8,  for 
cwiS-st,  cui3-8,  from  ewetian,  to  say;  hlest,  hlet,  for  hled-st,  hled-8,  from  hladan,  to 
load  ;  blit,  for  blet-8,  from  bldtan,  to  sacrifice  ;  ciest,  clest,  tor  eies-sl,  cies-8,  from  ctosan, 
to  choose. 

§  87.  The  letter  g  at  the  end  of  a  root  generally  becomes  h,  unless  it  is  followed  by  a 
vowel;  as,  stlhS,  sldh,  from  stigan,  to  mount.  In  the  dissyllabic  forms  of  the  preterit 
and  in  the  past  participle,  a  final  h  of  the  root  passes  into  g,  a  final  3  into  d,  and  in  some 
verbs  a  final  s  into  r  ;  as,  slagen,  cieeden,  coren ,  past  participles  of  slean  (for  slahan),  to 
strike,  cweSan,  to  say,  eiosan,  to  choose.  Final  h  of  the  root  is  often  syncopated  in  the 
present  and  infinitive  ;  as  slian,  sion,  for  sla{h)an,  to  strike,  se{h)an,  to  see.  From  ston, 
to  see,  come  pres,  sio ,  siehst,  siehS,  plur.  seo3,  pret.  seah,  sane,  wall,  plur.  sdwon,  past 
part,  sewen  or  sawen. 

§88.  Verbs  of  Secondary  Inflection.  (Weak  Verbs.)  These  form  the  preterit  by 

adding  -de  to  the  root  of  the  verb.  They  are  divided  into  two  classes,  according  as  -de 
alone,  or  -ode,  is  added  to  the  root.  The  past  participle  is  formed  by  adding  -d  and  -od 
in  the  two  classes,  often  with  ge-  prefixed  ;  as,  gelegd,  laid,  gedrod,  honored,  from  lec- 
gan,  drum :  ge-  is  also  used,  but  not  so  frequently,  in  the  past  participle  of  primary 
verba  1 
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5  89.  In  the  first  of  these  two  classes,  -de  after  c,  t ,  A,  s,  becomes  -te,  and  c  is  then  gen¬ 
erally  changed  to  A.  Several  verbs  show  a  ditfereut  vowel  (ea  or  o)  in  the  preterit  from 
that  of  the  present  (e,  e).  Paradigm  :  — 

sican,  to  seek 

Pres.  Pret. 


Ind. 

Subj: 

Ind. 

Subj. 

Sing.  1.  sice 

sice 

sdhte 

s6Me 

2.  secest 

sece 

sdhtest 

sdhte 

3.  seccS 

sece 

sdhte 

sdhte 

Plur.  1,  2,  3.  tecai f 

secen 

sdhton 

sdhten 

Imp. 

Inf. 

Part. 

Sing.  2.  sic 

sican 

Pres,  sicende 

Plur.  2.  sicaS 

sicanne 

Past  ge-sdht 

§  90.  In  the  pres,  ind.,  2d  and  3d  sing.,  e  is  often  omitted  from  the  ending,  with  pho¬ 
netic  changes,  as  in  verbs  of  primary  intiectiou.  The  verb  ner-ian,  to  preserve,  has  ner-e-st, 
ner-e-S :  it  takes  e  also  in  the  sing,  of  the  imper.,  ner-e,  in  the  whole  pret.  (as  ner-e-de), 
and  in  the  past  part,  has  ner-e-d,  but  in  all  other  forms  has  i  before  a  or  e  (as,  neriaS, 
nerien,  etc.)  like  verbs  of  the  following  second  class.  And  the  same  is  true  of  a  few 
other  verbs  in  which  the  stem  is  a  short  syllable  ;  as,  derian,  to  harm,  herian ,  to  praise. 
Verbs  containing  a  short  vowel  followed  by  a  double  consonant  (like  fremman ,  to  further) 
have  a  simple  consonant  in  the  present  indicative  second  and  third  singular  (,/remme, 
/remest,  /remeS),  in  the  preterit  indicative  and  subjunctive  ( fremede ,  etc.),  in  the  past  par¬ 
ticiple  (/remed),  and  in  the  imperative  singular  (which  ends  in  -«,  —freme). 

Instead  of  sicaS  before  a  subject  pronoun,  we  have  also  sece. 

§  91.  For  the  second  class,  we  give  as  paradigm :  — 

lufian,  to  lovs 

Pres.  Pret. 


Ind. 

Subj. 

Ind. 

Subj. 

Sing.  1.  lufie 

lufie 

lu/ode 

lu/ode 

2.  lufast 

lufie 

lufodest 

lu/ode 

3.  lufaS 

lufie 

lu/ode 

lu/ode 

Plur.  1,  2,  3.  lufia& 

lufien 

lufodon 

lu/oden 

Imp. 

Inf. 

Part. 

Sing.  2.  lufa 

lufian 

Pres,  lufiende 

Plur.  2.  Iujia8 

lufianne 

Past  lu/od 

Instead  of  lufiaiS  before  a  subject  pronoun,  we  have  also  hi  fie. 

§  92.  In  these  verbs,  -ie  is  often  written  as  -ige,  and  -ia-  as  -iga-  or  -igea-,  where  g  has 
the  sound  of  a  consonant  y ;  thus,  lufige,  lufigeaS.  Before  d  of  the  pret.,  a  sometimes 
occurs  in  the  sing.,  and  e  in  the  plur.,  instead  of  the  regular  o. 

§93.  The  verb  libban  or  li/gan,  to  live,  is  thus  inflected  :  inf.  libban ,  part,  libbende  ; 
pres.  1.  libbe,  2.  Ko/ast ,  3.  lio/aS,  pi.  libbad  ;  imp.  leaf  a,  pi.  ’ibbaS :  pret.  I  i  file  (late 
lio/ode) ;  past.  part,  gelifd  ( liofod ).  The  verb  habban ,  to  have,  is  still  more  irregular  : 
it  makes  pres.  ind.  1.  hsebbe ,  2.  ha/asl,  hse/sl,  3.  ha/aS ,  hit-/ 3,  pi.  habbaS ;  imp.  hafa, 
pi.  habbaS  ;  pret.  hse/de  ;  past  part,  gehse/d. 

§  94.  Anomalous  verbs.  A.  There  are  twelve  preteritive  verbs,  m  which  an  old  per¬ 
fect  of  primary  formation  came  to  be  used  in  the  sense  of  a  present,  after  which  a  new 
preterit  was  added  with  secondary  formation.  These  are  wilan ,  to  know;  agan,  to  own  ; 
dugan,  to  avail;  unnan,  to  grant ;  cunnan ,  to  know  ;  pur/an ,  to  need  ;  durran  (inf.  not 
found),  to  dare  ;  sculan,  sceolan,  shall,  should  ;  gemunan,  to  remember ;  magan  (inf. 
late  and  rare),  may,  might ;  ge-nugan  (inf.  not  found),  to  suffice  ;  mdtan  (inf.  not  found), 
to  be  allowed.  We  give,  in  five  columns,  the  pres.  ind.  1,  3  sing.,  the  2  sing.,  the  plur., 
the  pres.  subj.  sing.,  and  the  pret.  ind.  1,  3  sing.  ;  the  I.,  II.,  etc.,  refer  to  the  correspond¬ 
ing  classes  of  non-reduplicating  strong  verbs :  — 


Present 

Preterit 

Ind.  Sing,  t. 

3.  Sing.  2. 

Plur. 

Subj.  Sing. 

Ind.  Sing.  1,  3. 

I.  (a) 

t  tat 

wdst 

witon 

wite 

wisse,  wiste 

(b) 

dg,  ah 

dhst 

Agon 

dge 

dhte 

II.  (c) 

diag,  diah 

— 

dugon 

duge 

dohte 

III.  (d) 

an,  on 

(North,  giunne) 

unnon 

unne 

u8e 

(e) 

can,  con 

canst,  const 

cunnon 

cunne 

cu&e 

(1) 

pear/ 

pearft 

bur /on 

purfe 

porfte 

(g) 

dear 

dearst 

durron 

durre 

dorsfe  (Mercian 

(North,  darr) 

durste) 

IV.  (h) 

sceal 

scealt 

sculon,  sceolon 

scyle,  scule 

sc(e)olde 

(1) 

man ,  mon 

manst,  monst 

munon 

mune 

munde 

V.  (J) 

mseg 

meaht,  miht 

magon 

m&ge 

meahte,  mihte 

(k) 

ge-neah 

— 

-nugon 

-nuge 

be-nohte 

VI.  (1) 

mdt 

mdst 

mdton 

mdte 

mdste 

Somewhat  similar  to  these  is  (m)  the  verb  willan, 

,  to  will,  which 

makes  pres.  ind. 

1.  w-ille. 

2.  will.  3.  wile,  wille,  pi.  willaS  ;  pret.  wolde. 

So,  too,  nyllan  (—  ne  willan),  to 

be  unwilling,  pres,  n 

ylle ,  nylt,  nyle  {nylle),  nylla$ ;  or 

nelle,  etc. ;  pret.  nolde. 

§  96. 

B.  (a)  Wesan,  to  be,  is  this  conjugated  ;  — 

Pres. 

Pret. 

Ind. 

Subj. 

Ind. 

Subj. 

Sing.  1.  eom 

tie 

wses 

wfiere 

2.  earl 

sie 

w&re 

wsire 

3.  it 

tie 

wses 

wscre 

Pres. 

Ind.  Subj. 

Plur.  1,  2,  3.  tint’  0T  l  ^ en 
sxndon  ) 

Imp. 

Sing.  2.  wet 
Plur.  2.  wesaS 


Pret. 


Ind. 

Subj. 

wseron 

wseren 

Inf. 

Part. 

wesan 

Pres,  wesende 

wesanne 

Past  geuesen 

For  sie ,  in  the  subj.,  are  also  used  si,  tig ,  sio,  and  sy  ;  for  sien ,  tin  and  syn. 

In  the  pres.  ind.  3.  pi.  the  Northumbrian  dialect  has  also  aron  (Mercian  earun). 

There  is  also  a  defective  bion,  to  be,  the  present  of  which  is  generally  used  in  a  future 


Ind. 

Subj. 

Imp. 

Inf. 

Part. 

Sing.  1.  bio,  biom 

bio 

— 

bion 

biondt 

2.  bist 

bio 

bio 

3.  biS 

beo 

— 

Plur.  1,  2,  3.  bioS 

bion 

bioS 

(b)  Gdn,  to  go,  is  defective,  found  in  pres.  1.  gd ,  2.  gdst,  g&8,  pi.  gd8  ;  subj.  gd,  gdn  ; 
imp.  gd,  pi.  gd8 ;  past  part,  gegdn.  From  the  same  root  come  pres,  gauge;  pret.  gbong 
and  gengde.  The  defective  pret.  eode,  went,  is  used  in  prose  instead  of  geong ,  etc. 

(C)  Ddn,  to  do,  makes  pres.  1.  dd, 2.  dest,  3.  de&,  pi.  d68  ;  subj.  dd,  pi.  ddn  ;  pret.  dyde  ; 
imp.  dd,  pi.  d68  ;  part.  pres,  donde ,  past  geddn . 

§  96-  C.  Several  verbs  which  have  the  primary  inflection  in  the  preterit  and  the  past 
participle  appear  in  their  other  forms  as  verbs  of  secondary  inflection.  Thus,  biddan , 
bsed,  b&don,  beden,  ask,  bid  ;  sittan ,  sset ,  s&ton,  seten ,  sit  ;  licgan ,  Ixg ,  l&gon ,  legen ,  lie  ; 
picgan,  peak  or  pdh  or  pigede,  psegon,  pegen  (?),  touch,  taste  ;  hebban ,  hdf ,  hdf  on ,  hafen 
or  haefen,  heave,  lift/  swerian ,  swdr ,  swdron ,  sworen ,  swear. 

From  the  contracted  forms  fdn,  to  take,  hdn,  to  hang  (Goth,  fdhan ,  hdhan ),  come  pres. 
l.fd,  h6  ;  2.  fehst ;  hehst ,  3.  feh&,  heh&  ;  pi.  fd8,  hdS  ;  the  pret.  is  feng ,  hhig . 

The  verb  bringan ,  to  bring,  has  in  the  pret.  brdhte ,  brdhton ,  in  the  past  part,  gebrdht 
and  (poetical)  brungen ;  slandan ,  to  stand,  drops  n  in  the  pret.  st6d ,  stddon ,  standen; 
bregdan ,  to  braid,  brsegd ,  brugdon ,  brogden ,  often  drops  the  g ,  and  lengthens  the  preced¬ 
ing  vowel,  brkdaUy  brsed ,  brudon ,  brdden  ;  [ pihan ],  to  thrive,  pdk,pigon,pigen,  of  the  1st 
class,  has  passed  into  the  form  of  the  2d,  ptony  peak,  pugon,  pogen  ;  and  the  same  is  true 
of  [sf/mn],  seony  to  strain,  [/f/um]v  tion,  to  convict,  [wriAan],  u*reon,  to  cover. 

§  97-  D.  The  following  verbs  of  secondary  inflection  are  irregular  :  pencan ,  to  think, 
pret.  pdhte  ;  pyncan ,  to  seem,  pret  .puhte  ;  wyrcany  to  work,  pret.  worhte  ;  by  eg  an  ^  to  buy, 
pret.  bohie ;  gierwany  to  prepare,  sierwan ,  to  equip,  pret.  gierede ,  sierede ,  but  past  part. 
gegyrwedy  gesyrwedy  as  well  as  gegiered ,  gesiered.  Buan ,  to  inhabit,  has  past  part.  gebun% 
but  uses  as  pret.  the  form  bude  (from  buian ,  buwian). 

§  98-  Missing  Forms.  The  Anglo-Saxon  has  no  future  tense,  but  uses  the  present 
tense  both  as  a  present  and  as  a  future.  The  verbs  iville  and  sceal  are  sometimes  used, 
as  in  English,  to  express  futurity,  but  generally  not  without  the  idea  of  volition  or  of 
necessity,  which  properly  belongs  to  those  verbs. 

The  perfect  definite  and  the  pluperfect  are  supplied,  as  in  English,  by  using  forms  of 
habbany  to  have,  with  the  past  participle  of  the  verb ;  but  the  preterit  often  corresponds 
in  sense  to  the  perfect  definite  and  the  pluperfect. 

The  passive  is  supplied  by  using  the  auxiliary  verbs  wesan ,  to  be,  or  weorSany  to  be¬ 
come,  with  the  past  participle.  Thus,  eom  and  weor8e  are  used  for  the  present  passive  ; 
wses  and  weard  for  the  preterit ;  beo  or  sceal  beon  for  the  future  ;  eom  —  worden  for  the 
perfect  definite,  and  wses  —  worden  for  the  pluperfect. 


PREPOSITIONS  AND  CONJUNCTIONS. 

§  99.  Prepositions  are  used  with  the  accusative,  dative,  and  genitive :  we  give  the 
simple  prepositions,  and  some  of  the  more  important  compound  ones. 

With  the  accusative :  geondt  beyond,  throughout,  through  ;  purh%  through,  by ;  ymb 
( ymbe ),  round,  about ;  abutan ,  about ;  ymbutany  round  about. 

With  the  dative  :  sefter ,  after  ;  dr,  ere  ;  set,  at ;  be%  bi ,  by,  concerning  ;  from,  from  ; 
nSahy  near  ;  of,  of,  from  ;  (6,  to  ;  inld,  into  ;  tdweard,  toward  (also  gen.) ;  beseften  ( bseften ), 
behind  ;  beheonan,  on  this  side  of ;  belweox  ( betwix ),  betwixt ;  betwionum  ( betwynan ), 
between  ;  bufari ,  above  ;  butan  ( buton)y  outside,  without,  except ;  witSutan,  without ; 
wiSinnan ,  within. 

With  the  genitive  :  andlang  ( ondlong ),  along. 

With  the  accusative  and  dative  :  ofer ,  over ;  on,  an,  on,  in,  to ;  tn,  in,  into  ;  68,  unto; 
under ,  under  ;  beforan,  before  ;  gemang ,  among  ;  ongian  ( ongSn ),  against,  toward,  over 
against  ;  t6-g6anes ,  toward,  against ;  innan ,  within ;  uppon  ( uppan ),  upon.  These 
generally  take  the  accusative  when  motion  to  a  place,  the  dative  when  rest  in  a  place,  is 
either  expressed  or  implied.  Mid ,  with,  takes  the  accusative,  the  dative,  and  also  the 
instrumental,  which  generally  coincides  in  form  with  the  dative.  For  takes  the  dative 
or  instrumental  in  the  sense  of  for ,  the  accusative  in  the  sense  of  instead  of.  Some  of 
the  prepositions  mentioned  above  as  taking  the  dative  are  occasionally  found  with  the 
accusative. 

With  the  accusative,  dative,  and  genitive  :  wi$,  with.  Some  other  prepositions  occas¬ 
ionally  take  the  genitive. 

§  100.  The  most  important  conjunctions,  etc.,  are  ac ,  but;  and,  and;  buton  {butan), 
unless;  iac ,  also;  elles ,  else  ;  gS,  and  ;  gia,  gise,  yea,  yes;  gif,  if ;  hum,  at  least,  yet; 
hwset ,  lo,  truly  ;  hwse&er,  whether  ;  ne,  not ;  nd,  n6,  nese,  not,  nay,  no  ;  nu ,  now  ;  o88e, 
or  ;  swd,  so,  as  ;  swilce,  as  if ;  pset,  that  ;  piah,  though;  ponne,  then,  than  ;  uton  (with 
infin.),  let  us  ;  —forpdm pe,  because  ;  for  py,  therefore  ;  mid  py,  since,  seeing  ;  td  pdm 
pxt,  in  order  that ;  py  Idspe ,  lest ;  — ge  .  .  .  gS,  both  .  .  .  and  ;  dg&er  gS  .  .  .  g6,  both 
.  .  .  and ;  hwse8er  pe  .  .  .  pe,  whether  ...  or ;  nd8er  ne  .  .  .  ne,  neither  .  .  .  nor  ; 
o88e  .  .  .  e88e,  either  ...  or  ;  sam  .  .  .  sam,  whether  ...  or  ;  swd  .  .  .  swd,  so  as,  as. 


MIDDLE  ENGLISH  INFLECTION. 

FIRST  PERIOD. 


§  101  For  the  sake  of  convenience,  A.  will  be  used  for  the  earlier  text  of  Layamon, 
B.  for  the  later,  and  0  for  the  Ormulum.  It  is  proposed  to  represent  chiefly  the  inflec¬ 
tion  of  A  in  its  characteristic  features,  adding  also  the  principal  variations  of  B.  and  0. 

§  102.  In  A  the  two  Anglo-Saxon  characters  for  Ih  (S  and  p)  are  retained  ;  we  repre 
sent  them  by  th.  B.  and  0.  have  only  p.  Besides  the  ordinary  Roman  g,  the  Middle 
English  of  this  period  uses  the  Anglo-Saxon  g(%).  The  former  sign  presents  no  difficulty, 
being  lor  the  moat  part  equivalent  to  our  hard  g  (in  go).  ),  however,  is  used  in  various 
ways.  WheD  initial,  it  is  equivalent  to  our  consonant  y  (in  young)  -,  when  not  initial,  it  ia 
often  equivalent  to  y  (sometimes  even  vocalic)  but  often  represents  a  guttural  sound, 


probably  that  of  g  in  sagen  (as  pronounced  in  North  Germany).  The  use  of  the  character 
is  different  in  different  MSS.  In  0.  $  seems  to  be  usually  a  consonant  y,  while  is  used 
to  express  the  guttural  sound  just  indicated  ;  but ^  is  also  used  instead  of  i  in  diphthongs. 
Instead  of  $,  a  w  is  often  used  in  B.  and  sometimes  in  A.  Thus,  B.  has  Laweman  for 
Layamon.  In  this  period,  as  in  modern  English,  the  Anglo-Saxon  hiv  is  written  wh  (yet 
in  B.  simply  w).  It  must  be  remembered  in  regard  to  the  Ormulum,  that  hy  a  uniform 
peculiarity  of  orthography,  a  consonant  is  doubled  where  the  vowel  before  it  in  the  same 
word  is  short. 

§  103.  If  we  compare  Vhe  inflection  of  Middle  English  of  the  First  Period  with  the 
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Anglo-Saxon,  we  find,  as  the  most  striking  difference,  that  the  vowels  a,  o,  «,  in  the  old 
grammatical  endings,  are  all  changed  to  e.  Thus,  the  AS.  fiscas,  fishes,  (dat.)  fiscum, 
to  fishes,  cearu,  care,  oxan,  oxen,  lufodon ,  they  loved,  become  fisces,  fiscen,  care ,  oxen, 
lufeden.  In  A.  the  vowel  a  is  occasionally  found  in  grammatical  endings,  but  irregu¬ 
larly  and  capriciously  used.  Next  to  this  substitution  of  e  for  a,  o,  u,  the  most  important 
differences  are  caused  by  the  frequent  loss  of  the  final  n:  thus,  mid  greatere  heorle 
(AS.  mid  greatre  heortan),  with  great  heart.  The  commencement  of  this  change  is  seen 
in  A-,  where  the  final  n  is  occasionally  dropped  from  many  forms,  yet  not  wholly  dis¬ 
carded  from  any ;  and,  as  a  natural  consequence,  it  is  sometimes  added  to  forms  that 
have  no  right  to  it ;  thus,  in  the  dat.  sing,  of  the  vowel  declension,  than  kingen  (AS. 
parn  cyninge),  to  the  king  ;  in  feminines  of  the  vowel  declension  through  most  of  the 
cases,  as,  fajen  (AS.  lagu,  lage,  laga),  law,  laws  ;  in  the  nom.  sing,  of  adjectives  in  e,  as,  he 
wes  blithen  (AS.  he  wsesbiiSe),  he  was  blithe  ;  and  in  the  singular  of  verbs  after  e,  as,  ic 
habben  (AS.  ic  hsebbe),  I  have,  he  senden  (AS.  hS  sende),  he  sent.  In  B.  and  0.,  where 
the  omission  of  a  final  n  is  more  fixed  and  regular,  that  letter  is  hardly  ever  misapplied 
in  this  way. 

SUBSTANTIVES. 

§  104.  It  is  sometimes  the  case,  even  in  A.,  that  the  accusative,  both  singular  and 
plural,  is  used  in  place  of  the  dative  ;  as,  than  king  (for  than  kinge ),  to  the  king,  of  kinges 
(for  of  kingen),  of  kings.  In  B.  this  is  much  more  frequent ;  for  the  plural,  at  least,  it  is 
the  prevailing  usage.  In  0-  it  is  the  general  rule  :  though  the  -e  of  the  dat.  sing,  after  a 
preposition  is  sometimes  retained  where  the  verse  favors  it  (as  to  kinge),  yet  it  is  ofteuer 
omitted ;  and  the  inflection,  sing.  nom.  dat.  acc.  king ,  name ,  gen.  kingess ,  namess ,  pi. 
nom.  gen.  dat.  acc.  kingess ,  namess ,  is  the  usual  one  for  substantives  of  all  classes  and 
genders.  The  gen.  pi.  in  - es ,  as  kinges ,  occurs  also  in  A.  and  B. 

§  105.  Vowel  Declension.  The  normal  forms  for  the  Masculine  are  :  — 


king ,  king  mete,  meat 


Sing. 

Plur. 

Sing. 

Plur. 

Nom.  king 

kinges 

mete 

metes 

Gen.  kinges 

kinge 

metes 

mete 

Dat.  kinge 

kingen 

mete 

meten 

Acc.  king 

kinges 

mete 

metes 

But  in  the  gen.  pi.,  the  more  common  ending  is  -ene  (or  -en) ;  as,  kingene  (or  kingen ),  for 
kinge.  (Compare  late  AS.  dagena ,  for  daga ,  of  days.)  For  dat.  pi.  kingen ,  occurs  also, 
in  B.,  kinge ,  with  omitted  -n ;  and  in  A.,  for  dat.  sing,  kinge ,  occurs  also  kingen ,  with  -n 
irregularly  added.  A  few  words  show  in  the  nom.  acc.  pi.  the  euding  - en  (or  -e)  irregu¬ 
larly  brought  in  from  the  N  declension. 

For  the  use  of  the  acc.  in  place  of  the  dat.  which  is  common  in  B.  and  0-,  and  for  the 
gen.  pi.  in  -ess  which  is  common  in  0.,  see  §  104. 

§  106.  Sune,  son,  has  in  A.  gen.  sing,  sune,  and  sunen  ( sonen )  is  found  in  the  nom.  acc. 
plur.  ;  wude  (B-  wode ),  wood,  has  nom.  acc.  plur.  wudes  or  wude  ;  but  otherwise  they 
are  regular.  Man  (or  mon),  gen.  mannes ,  makes  men  in  the  nom.  acc.  (and  sometimes 
the  dat.)  pi.,  but  not  in  the  dat.  sing. ;  the  gen.  pi.  is  monne  (A.  B.),  monnene  (A.),  and 
mannen(e)  (B-).  0.  makes  sing.  nom.  dat.  acc.  mann,  gen.  manness ,  pi.  nom.  dat.  acc. 

menn ,  gen.  menness. 

§  107.  The  Neuters,  as  in  AS.,  are  declined  like  the  masculines,  except  in  the  nom. 
acc.  pi. :  here  they  are  either  without  ending ;  as,  wif,  wife,  wives ;  lond,  land,  lands ;  or 
they  take  - en  (rarely  -e),  as  in  the  N  declension  ;  as,  ivifen,  londe.  But  sometimes  the 
ending  -es  of  the  masc.  is  applied  to  the  neut.  ;  as,  wifes ,  londes.  In  B.  this  is  more  com¬ 
mon,  and  in  0.  it  is  the  general  rule  ;  yet  even  0.  makes  shep ,  sheep,  in  the  pi.  as  in  the 
sing.,  while  from  deor,  animal,  it  makes  pi.  deor,  der ,  and  deoress.  From  child  come 
nom.  acc.  pi.  children  (also  childre  in  A.,  childres  in  B.),  gen.  childrene,  dat.  children.  0- 
makes  childre  as  pi.  of  child,  and  lambre  of  lamb. 

§  108.  For  Feminines  the  normal  forms  would  be  :  — 

la$e,  law  dede,  deed 


pi.  is  regular  in  A.,  but  in  B.  is  sometimes  indeclinable,  niht  or  nitht.  The  fem.  as,  run¬ 
ning  water,  and  sse  (B.  set),  sea,  are  indeclinable  in  the  singular. 

§  114.  In  proper  names  of  men,  the  genitive  Caper  his ,  for  Caper  es,  is  sometime* 
found  in  A.,  ofteuer  in  B  :  that  his  here  is  no  real  pronoun,  is  evident  from  the  want  of 
any  genitive  feminine  similarly  formed  with  hire. 

ADJECTIVES. 


§  116.  For  the  Indefinite  Declension  the  normal  forms  would  be  :  — 


Sing. 

Plur. 

Masc. 

Fem. 

Neut. 

Nom.  god 

god 

god 

gode 

Gen.  godes 

god(e)re 

godes 

god(e)re 

Dat.  goden 

god(e)re 

goden 

goden 

Acc.  godne 

gode 

god 

gode 

116.  For  the  Definite  Declension  they  would  be  :  — 

Sing. 

Plur. 

Masc. 

Fem. 

Neut. 

Nom.  gode 

gode 

gode 

goden 

Gen.  goden 

goden 

goden 

goden(e ) 

Dat.  goden 

goden 

goden 

goden 

Acc.  goden 

goden 

gode 

goden 

§  117.  For  -n  sometimes  added  in  A.  to  forms  with  final  e,  see  §  103.  On  the  other 
hand,  -n  is  often  omitted  in  A.  from  forms  with  final  en,  as  gode  for  goden;  and  this  is  uni¬ 
formly  the  case  in  B.  The  endings  -es  and  -re  in  the  gen.  sing,  and  pi.  are  little  used  in 
B-,  the  forms  gode  and  god  being  used  instead.  By  these  changes,  the  difference  between 
the  definite  and  indefinite  declensions  became  much  less  distinct ;  and  it  is  not  there¬ 
fore  surprising  that,  even  in  A  ,  the  one  is  sometimes  used  instead  of  the  other  :  with  the 
definite  article,  the  definite  forms  are  almost  always  used  ;  but  with  other  adjective  pro¬ 
nouns  and  with  the  possessive  genitive  the  indefinite  forms  are  not  uncommon. 

§  118.  In  0-  the  indefinite  adjective  has  only  the  forms  god  for  the  sing.,  and  gode 
for  the  pi.;  the  definite  only  the  form  gode  (and  very  rarely  a  form  in  -en).  Adjec¬ 
tives  in  -e,  as  clene,  clean,  are  therefore  without  inflection.  But  the  gen.  pi.  allre ,  of  all, 
is  still  found  with  the  superlative  ;  as,  allre  Jirrst,  first  of  all. 

§  119.  The  comparative  ends  in  -re,  and  has  only  definite  inflection.  The  superlative 
ends  in  -est,  and  is  inflected  both  ways  ;  but  the  indefinite  superlative  is  undeclined  in  the 
sing.,  and  takes  only  -e  (in  A.  also  -en)  in  the  pi. 

§  120.  Adverbs  are  formed  from  adjectives  as  in  Anglo-Saxon  :  thus,  swithe,  strongly, 
very,  from  swith;  hsehliche  (0-  hehlike),  highly  ;  rather,  sooner. 

PRONOUNS. 

§  121.  The  personal  pronouns  of  the  first  and  second  persons  are  declined  in  sing., 
dual,  and  pi.  as  in  Anglo-Saxon.  The  genitives  are  nearly  confined  to  the  possessive  use. 
The  dual  forms,  though  found  in  0-,  are  unused  in  B.  We  have  in  B.  30U,  ou,  and  in  0. 
fuw,  for  eow,  eou;  in  0-  funnc  for  inc. 

§  122.  The  pronoun  of  the  third  person  is  thus  declined  :  — 


Masc. 

Sing. 

Fem. 

Neut. 

Plur. 

Nom.  he 

heo  (jeo,  je) 

hit 

heo,  hi  (hii) 

Gen.  his 

hire 

his 

heore  (hire) 

Dat.  him 

hire 

him 

heom  (ham,  %am) 

Acc.  hine 

heo  (hire) 

hit 

heom  (ham,  $am) 

Sing. 

Plur. 

Sing. 

Plur. 

Nom.  la$e 

la je 

dede 

dede 

Gen.  laje 

la$en(e) 

dede 

dede 

Dat.  laje 

la}en 

dede 

dedtn 

Acc.  lc#e 

la^e 

dede 

dede 

For  n  added  in  A.  after  final  e,  see  §  103.  Where  the  nom.  sing,  ended  originally  in  a 
consonant,  e  is  generally  added  to  it ;  as,  dede,  for  AS.  died,  and  the  suffixes  -inge,  -nesse, 
for  AS.  - ing ,  -nes.  The  nom.  acc.  pi.  have  also  the  masc.  ending  -es :  this  is  rare  in  A-, 
but  common  in  B  ,  and  nearly  universal  in  0. :  thus  B  lawes,  dedes,  0.  lajhess,  dedess 
(rarely  dede).  Boc,  book,  makes  hoc  in  dat.  acc.  sing.,  and  nom.  acc.  pi.  ;  but  bsec  also 
occurs  in  nom.  acc.  pi.  :  B.  has  boke  in  dat.  sing.,  and  bokes  in  nom.  acc.  pi.  Burh,  town, 
castle,  makes  gen.  dat.  acc.  sing,  burh  or  bur^e  (burhje),  nom.  dat.  acc.  pi.  buries  ( burh - 
jes)  or  burden  (burh^en),  gen.  bur$e:  but  in  B.  the  gen.  dat.  sing,  is  borewe,  and  the  whole 
plural  borewes.  Weorld,  world,  sometimes  makes  the  gen.  in  -es. 

§  109.  N  Declension.  The  normal  forms  would  be  :  — 


§110.  But  this  declension  is  much  disfigured  by  the  omission  of  the  final  n,  which  is 
frequent  in  A.,  and  nearly  universal  in  B.  For-n  sometimes  added  in  A.  to  the  nom.  sing., 
see  §  103.  In  B.  the  gen.  sing,  is  sometimes,  and  the  nom.  acc.  pi.  are  commonly,  made 
in  -es,  the  masculine  ending  of  the  vowel  declension  ;  as,  stedes,  heortes,  drakes  (dragon’s 
or  dragons) ;  but  -e  is  also  found  in  the  plur.,  as  teone,  sorrows.  The  gen.  pi.  has,  besides 
-en,  sometimes  -ene,  sometimes  -enen:  thus,  gumene,  or  gomenen  (A  ) ;  -ene  is  regular  in 
B-  In  0.  the  peculiarity  of  this  declension  is  wholly  lost,  as  we  see  in  name,  gen.  namess, 
dat.  acc.  name ,  pi.  namess  in  all  cases.  Yet  from  the  neut.  e%he,  eye,  gen.  e^hess,  0.  makes 
the  irreg.  pi.  ehne.  In  Layamon  the  word  occurs  generally  in  the  plur.  (cjen,  e%ene(n)), 
but  a  dat.  sing.  e$en  (eje  B.)  is  also  found. 

§  111.  Feond  and  freond  make  in  nom.  acc.  pi .  feond,  freond,  or  feondes,freondes,  or 
feonde(n ),  freonde(n). 

§  112.  Fader,  moder,  brother,  suster,  dohter,  have  the  same  form  through  the  sing., 
and  in  the  gen.  pi.;  but  the  dat.  sing,  sometimes  takes  -e,  and  the  gen.  pi.  sometimes  -ne 
or  -en.  The  other  plural  cases  have  -en  (-es  in  B.,  -ess  in  0).  But  for  broth(e)ren,  we 
find  also  breih(e)ren  ;  and  in  0-  brethre  is  the  only  plural  form  of  brotherr.  The  e  in 
brother ,  suster,  dohter ,  is  often  lost  before  a  case  ending. 

§  113.  The  fem.  nom.  acc.  niht ,  night,  hasni'A/es  in  the  gen.  sing.,  nihte  in  the  dat.:  the 


The  forms  in  (  )  are  found  in  B-,  but  not  in  A.  B.  also  often  uses  Aim  for  hine.  The 
nom.  pi.  is  almost  always  heo  in  A.,  hii  or  hi  in  B.  Rare  forms  for  the  nom.  acc.  pi.  are 
theo  in  A.,  thaie  in  B.  0.  has  in  the  nom.  sing.  fem.  $/io  (i.  e.,  hyo),  neut.  lit ;  in  the  acc. 
sing.  masc.  himm,  fem.  hire,  neut.  itt ;  in  the  pi.  nom.  the#  (i.  e.,  they),  gen.  the#re  (i.  e.. 
theyre )  and  heore,  dat.  acc.  the#m  (i.  e.  theym)  and  hemm. 

§  3.23.  The  possessive  pronouns  min,  my,  thin,  thy,  are  declined  as  indefinite  adjectives. 
Before  a  consonant  min,  thin,  sometimes  become  mi,  thi :  mire,  thire,  take  the  place 
of  minre,  thinre.  But  for  all  the  forms  with  case  endings,  B.  has  only  mine,  thine.  The 
other  possessives,  unker(e),  our  (of  two),  inker(e)  (0-  $unkerr),  your  (of  two),  ure  or  oure, 
our,  eower  or  eow(e)re  (B.  %oure,  fare,  0-  fare),  your,  are  undeclined.  In  0.  hiss,  his,  is 
treated  as  an  adjective,  with  pi.  hise. 

§  124.  The  indefinite  article  an  —  which  is  only  the  numeral  “  one’*  applied  to  this 
use  —  is  declined,  both  in  A.  and  B.,  with  the  same  peculiarities  as  min .  B.  often  uses 
on,  one,  for  an,  ane  ;  but  when  n  is  dropped,  it  has  a,  never  o.  A  genitive  ones  is  also 
found  in  B.,  and  a  gen.  aness  and  dat.  senne  are  met  with  in  0- 

§  125.  The  definite  article  is  thus  declined :  the  forms  in  quotation  marks  are  found 


Masc. 

Fem. 

umy  iu 

Sing. 

Plur. 

stede ,  steed 

heorte,  heart 

Ma8C. 

Fem. 

Neut. 

Sing. 

Plur. 

Sing. 

Plur. 

Nom.  the 

4  tha,'  the 

that 

4  tha,'  the 

Nom.  stede 

steden 

heorte 

heorten 

Gen.  thes 

4  there,'  thare 

thes 

4  there,'  thare 

Gen.  steden 

steden 

heorten 

heorten 

Dat.  than 

4  there,'  thare 

than 

4  than ' 

Dat.  steden 

steden 

heorlen 

heorten 

Acc.  thene 

4  tha,'  the 

that 

'tha,'  the 

Acc.  steden 

steden 

heorten 

heorten 

The  variations,  most  of  them  orthographical, 

are  numerous 

thus,  in  A.,  thse  for 

thset,  thet,  for  that;  thres,  thas,  for  thes ;  thsere  for  there,  etc.  :  in  B.,  this  for  thes:  in 
both,  thon  for  than;  thane  for  than  and  thene.  And  theo  for  sing,  tha,  and  thaie  for  pi.  tha. 
The  form  the  is  sometimes  used  in  B.  as  an  indeclinable  article  for  all  cases  and  numbers. 
Traces  of  this  use  are  found  even  in  A-  In  0-  it  is  general ;  though  the  antecedent  of  a 
relative  pronoun  takes,  instead  of  the,  a  demonstrative,  thatt ,  tha,  or  thiss,  thise. 

§  126.  The  demonstrative  thes  is  thus  declined  :  — 


Masc. 

Nom.  thes 
Gen.  thisse(s) 

Dat.  thisse(n) 

Acc.  4  thesne,' thisne 


Sing. 

Fem. 

*  thas,'  theos 
thisse(re) 
thisse(re) 

4  thas,'  theos 


Neut. 

this 

thisse(s) 

thisse(n) 

this 


Plur. 

4  thas,'  theos 
thisse(re) 
thisse(n) 

4  thas,'  theos 


For  thas,  which  is  confined  to  A.,  we  find  theos  and  thes  in  both  A.  and  B.  For  thisses, 
thissere,  thissen ,  B.  has  almost  always  thisse.  For  most  of  the  forms,  B.  has  also  this 
used  as  an  indeclinable  demonstrative  ;  and  traces  of  this  use  are  found  even  in  A- 
0-  has  sing,  thiss,  this,  pi.  thise,  these  ;  while  it  makes  also  sing,  thatt ,  that,  pi.  tha, 
those  ;  approaching  nearly  to  the  later  English  usage. 
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§  127.  Static  or  swulc  (B.  soch),  such,  is  declined  as  an  indefinite  adjective.  Ilk,  de¬ 
clined  with  the  definite  article,  is  used  for  **  the  same.” 

§  128.  The  interrogative  pronoun  wha,  who?  makes  gen.  u’/ies  (only  in  A-),  dat.  and 
ftcc.  wham,  whan,  neut.  nom.  acc.  what.  These  in  B.  are  spelled  wo,  warn,  wan,  wat.  0. 
uses  whamm  as  dat.  acc.  sing.  The  use  of  this  pronoun  as  a  proper  relative  begins  to  ap¬ 
pear  in  B.  and  0.  Whather  (B.  wather)  is  undeclined.  While  or  whulc  is  declined  as  an 
indefinite  adjective  :  in  B.  it  is  written  woche,  and  begins  to  be  used  as  a  relative. 

§  129.  The  relative  pronouns  in  A-  are  the  and  that,  for  all  genders  and  numbers,  the 
latter  being  especially  used  in  reference  to  an  indefinite  or  an  omitted  antecedent ;  also 
tha  (more  rarely  theo),  in  reference  chiefly  to  a  feminine  or  a  plural.  In  B.  and  0.  that 
has  taken  the  place  of  all  the  rest,  and  become  the  general  relative. 

VERBS. 

§  130.  General  Remarks.  In  the  inflection  of  the  verb,  the  final  en  of  the  infini¬ 
tive,  the  plural  forms,  and  the  past  participle,  often  loses  the  -n  in  A.,  generally  so  in  B., 
but  rarely  in  0.  For  -n  added  in  A.  to  forms  that  end  in  -e,  see  §  103. 

§  131.  In  A.  and  B.  the  plural  of  the  present  indicative  ends  in  -eth  (AS.  -aS).  But 
in  0-  it  has  the  ending  -enn,  which  came  in,  probably,  from  the  subjunctive  and  the  per¬ 
fect  ;  as,  we  hellpenn  (A-  B.  we  helpeS),  we  help.  The  Anglo-Saxon  use  of  -e  instead  of 
-aiS,  when  the  verb  is  followed  by  a  subject  pronoun,  —  as,  helpe  we,  —  appears  also  in 
the  Middle  English  of  the  First  Period.  The  form  of  the  verb  in  the  plural  of  the  pres, 
ind.  affords  a  convenient  criterion  for  dialect.  South  English  has  the  ending  -eth  ( helpeth , 
AS.  helpaS)  ;  the  Midland  dialect  has  -en  (he/pen) ;  the  Northern,  -es  ( helpes ).  In  the 
Middle  English  of  the  First  Period  we  have,  as  has  already  been  remarked,  scarcely  any¬ 
thing  preserved  in  the  Northern  dialect. 

§  132.  The  dative  of  the  infinitive  in  -enne  (or  -ene),  with  the  preposition  to,  —  as,  to 
helpenne,  —  is  occasionally  found  in  A.  and  B  ,  rarely  in  0.  It  is  sometimes  written  with 
-ende  for  - enne ,  by  a  confusion  with  the  present  participle.  But  commonly  the  preposition 
to  is  prefixed  to  the  infinitive  in  -en;  as,  to  helpen. 

§  133.  The  present  participle  is  singularly  infrequent  in  Middle  English  of  the  First 
Period,  and  partly  perhaps  on  this  account  became  confounded  with  the  verbal  substan¬ 
tive  in  -inge.  In  A-  the  old  termination  -ende.  (or  -in do)  is  still  the  prevailing  one  for 
the  participle  ;  but  in  B.  -inge  occurs  about  as  many  times  as  -ende. 

§  134.  The  past  participle  very  frequently  takes  the  prefix  i-  (AS.  ge-),  which,  how¬ 
ever,  is  not  confined  to  the  participle  :  thus,  iboren  (AS.  geboren)  ~  boren,  born.  But 
this  prefix  is  scarcely  at  all  used  in  0. 

§135.  Verbs  of  Primary  Inflection  {Strong  Verbs).  The  classes  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
are  more  or  less  confounded,  as  will  appear  from  the  following  specimens.  We  give  the 
infinitive,  the  singular  of  the  preterit,  the  plural  of  the  preterit,  and  the  past  participle. 
The  vowels  are  given  (when  possible)  according  to  0.,  where  they  are  written  more  con¬ 
sistently  than  in  A  and  B. 


REDUPLICATING  CLASSES. 


Inf. 

Pret.  Sing. 

Pret.  Plur. 

Past  Part. 

I.  [ blenden ] 

— 

— 

— 

II.  halen 

het  or  hehte 

hehien 

halen 

bid 

III.  cnawen 

cne(o)w 

cne(o)iven 

cnawen 

know 

IV.  lUen 

let 

lelen 

IHen 

let 

six  pen 

step  or  slepte 

slepten 

— 

sleep 

V  halden 

held 

helden 

halden 

hold 

fallen 

fell 

fellen 

fallen 

fall 

VI.  hxwen 

he(o)w 

he(o)wen 

hxwen 

hew 

NON-REDUPLICATING  CLASSES. 

Inf. 

Pret.  Sing. 

Pret.  Plur. 

Past  Part. 

I.  drifen 

draf 

drifen 

drifen 

drive 

ivriten 

wrat 

wrUen 

wrilen 

write 

II.  bu^en 

bseh 

btqen 

bo$en 

bow 

luken 

Isec 

luken 

loken 

lock 

III.  (1)  finden 

f and 

funden 

funden 

find 

(2)  del  fen 

dalf 

dutfen 

dolfen 

delve 

(3)  wurthen 

warth 

warden 

wurthen 

become 

IV.  beren 

bar 

bseren 

boren 

bear 

nimen 

nam 

nomen 

numen 

take 

cumen 

cBtn 

comen 

cumen 

come 

V.  $ifen 

}Hf 

jsefen 

pfen 

give 

VI.  faren 

for 

foren 

faren 

fare 

waxen 

wex 

wexen 

waxen 

wax 

dra$en 

droh 

drojen 

drajen 

draw 

Most  of  these  forms  appear  also  in  A.  and  B.,  but  accompanied  often  by  other  modes 
of  spelling.  Thus,  in  some  cases,  o  is  used  for  a.  and  eo  for  e ;  as,  fond,  bigon,  nom, 
drof,  wrot,  for  /and,  etc. ;  weox,  weopen,  for  wex,  wepen ;  holde,  cnotce,  B  ,  for  halden, 
cnawen.  In  B.,e  is  used  for®,  and  sometimes  ea  fora;  as,  hewe,  jeaf,  for  hsewen,  }af.  In 
A.,  a,  se,  e,  are  much  confounded  ;  as,  halden,  hselden,  helden. 

§  136.  Paradigm  :  helpen,  to  help. 


Pres. 

Pret. 

Ind. 

Subj. 

Ind. 

Subj. 

Sing.  1.  helpe 

helpe 

halp 

hulpe 

2.  helpest 

helpe 

hulpe 

hulpe 

3.  helpeth 

helpe 

halp 

hulpe 

Plur.  1,  2,  3.  helpeth 

helpen 

hulpen 

hulpen 

Imp. 

Inf. 

Part. 

Sing.  2.  help 

helpen 

Pres,  helpende 

Plur.  2.  helpeth 

helpenne 

Past  holpen 

The  omission  of  e  in  the  2d  and  3d  sing,  of  the  pres.  ind.  is  much  less  common  than  in 
AS.;  as,  halt  for  haldeth. 

§  137.  In  0.  the  2d  sing,  of  the  pret.  ind.  is  sometimes  the  same  as  the  1st  and  3d  sing.; 
as,  badd,  badest,  barr,  borest,  for  bx.de,  bsere. 

§  138.  The  changes  mentioned  in  §  87  are  found  also  in  Middle  English  of  the  First 
Period  ;  as,  droh,  drew,  from  draien  (AS.  dragon),  to  draw ;  sloven,  they  slew,  from 
slan  (for  slahan),  to  slay ;  coren  (also  chosen),  from  ehesen,  to  choose.  From  seon,  sen,  to 
see,  come  pres.  1.  seo,  se,  2.  sih.il  (0.  seosl,  sest),  3.  siht,  seolh  (0.  seth),  pi.  seoth  (0-  ten), 
subj.  seo,  se;  pret.  sah,  pi.  ssejen  ;  past  part.  sen. 


§139.  Verbs  of  Secondary  Inflection  (Weak  Verbs)  The  first  class  form  the  preterit 
by  adding  -de  (or  -le,  after  a  voiceless  inute)  directly  to  the  root ;  before  this  -te,  a  k  or  ch 
is  sometimes  changed  to  h,  the  root  vowel  appearing  as  e  in  the  present,  but  as  0  in  ths 
pret.  and  the  past  part. ;  thus,  sechen  (0.  sekenn),  to  seek. 


Pres.  Pret. 


Ind. 

Subj. 

Ind. 

Subj. 

Sing. 

1.  seche 

seche 

sohle 

sohte 

2.  sechest 

seche 

sohtest 

sohte 

3.  secheth 

seche 

sohte 

sohle 

Plur. 

1,2,3.  secheth 

sechen 

sohten 

sohten 

Imp. 

Inf. 

Part. 

Sing. 

2.  seek 

sechen 

Pres,  sechende 

Plur. 

2.  secheth 

sechenne 

Past  soht 

§140.  The  second  class  form  the  preterit  by  adding  -ede  to  the  root ;  as,  maiden,  to 
make. 


Pres.  Pret. 


Ind. 

Subj. 

Ind. 

Subj. 

Sing. 

1.  makie 

makie 

malcede 

makede 

2.  makest 

makie 

make  dest 

makede 

3.  makelh 

makie 

makede 

makede 

Plur. 

1,  2,  3.  makieth 

makien 

makeden 

makeden 

Imp. 

Inf. 

Part. 

Sing. 

2.  make 

makien 

Pres. 

makiende 

Plur. 

2.  makieth 

makienne 

Past 

maked 

§  141.  The  i  of  these  verbs  is  lost  in  0. ;  thus,  makenn,  subj.  make,  tor  makien,  makie; 
lufenn  (A.  luuien),  to  love  ;  oppnenn  (A.  openien),  to  open  ;  spellenn  (A-  spelien),  to  de¬ 
clare.  In  the  sing,  imp.,  -e  is  sometimes  omitted ;  as,  mace,  in  0.,  for  make,  loc,  0.,  lok, 
B.,  though  both  have  also  loke,  from  lokien  (0.  lokenn),  to  look. 

§  142.  From  leouien  (pronounced  leovien),  or  libben,  to  live,  A  makes  pres.  1.  leouie, 
libbe,  2.  leouest  (0.  lifesst),  3.  leoueth  (0.  lifelhth) ;  pret.  leouede.  From  habben,  to  have, 
come  pres.  1.  habbe,  2.  hauesl,  hafest,  3.  hauelh,  h.afeth,  pi.  habbelh,  subj.  habbe;  pret.  hafde 
(also  hauede  in  A-,  hadde  in  B  ) ;  past  part,  hatted. 

§  143.  Anomalous  Verbs.  A.  The  Preteritives  (§  94)  are  — 


Pres. 

Pret. 

Sing.  1 ,  3. 

Sing.  2. 

Plur. 

(a)  wat,  wot 

wast ,  wost 

wilen 

wiste,  waste 

know 

(b)  ah 

a$est 

a$en 

ahte 

own 

(o)  dseh 

— 

— 

— 

avail 

(d)  an,  on 

— 

i-unnen 

ulhe 

grant 

(e)  can 

canst 

cunnen 

cuthe 

know 

(1)  tharf 

t her  ft 

thurfen 

thurfle 

need 

(g)  dar,  der 

darst ,  derst 

durren 

durste 

dare 

(h)  seal 

scall 

sculen 

scolde 

shall 

(1)  may 

miht 

ma$en 

mihte 

may 

(])  mot 

mote 

moten 

moste 

may,  must 

For  seal,  etc.,  0.  has  shall,  shallt,  shulenn,  shollde;  for  ma^en,  mujhenn.  From  tharf, 
A.  makes  2d  sing.  pres,  thrset,  dert  (for  ihert),  B.  then.  In  the  pret.  B.  makes  theorte,  0- 
thurrjle.  For  may  (B.),  0.  has  map,  A.  msei,  etc. 

The  verb  (k)  wullen,  to  will,  makes  pres.  1 .  wulle,  nolle  (  - :  ne  wulle,  will  not),  2.  u  nit, 
null,  3.  wulle,  nulle,  pi.  wulleth,  nulleth,  pret.  wolde,  nolde.  In  the  pres.  B.  has  wolle, 
nolle,  wolt,  nolt,  etc.  ;  0.  wile,  nile,  willt,  nillt,  pi.  wilenn,  nilenn.  A.  shows  considerable 
variety  in  spelling,  having,  besides  wulle,  etc.,  forms  like  wille,  wolt,  wolleth,  wulde,  etc. 

§  144.  B  (a)  The  verb  of  existence  is  thus  inflected  :  — 


Pres. 

Pret. 

Ind. 

Subj. 

Ind. 

Subj. 

Sing.  1.  am 

was 

were 

2.  art 

[were] 

were 

3.  is 

was 

were 

Plur.  1,  2,  3.  sunden 

weren 

weren 

Sing.  1.  beon ,  beo 

beo 

2.  beost,  bist 

beo 

3.  beoth,  bith 

beo 

Plur.  1,  2,  3.  beoth,  beo(n) 

beon 

Imp. 

Inf. 

Part. 

Sing.  2.  beo 

beon 

Past  beon ,  beo 

Plur.  2.  beoth 


In  the  ind.  1st  sing.,  0.  has  only  amm.  In  B.  and  0.,  eo  is  often  contracted  toe; 
thus,  0.  has  best  for  beost,  and  ben,  beth,  as  well  as  beon,  beoth.  In  the  pret.,  0-  writes 
waere,  wserenn,  instead  of  were,  weren  ;  but  in  the  ind.  2d  sing,  it  has  wass,  wert.  The 
plural,  sunden,  is  not  found  in  B  ,  which  uses  beoth ,  beth,  instead.  0.  has  sinndenn,  but 
uses  also  arm  (Eng.  are).  The  subj.  sing,  si  is  still  found  in  0.  and  A- ;  the  plur.  seon  in 

A.  In  the  imperative  sing.  A  has  also  seo. 

(b)  gan,  d.  inf.  ganne  ;  pres.  (1.  ga),  2.  gte.il  (0.  gast),  3.  geth  (0.  gath),  pi.  gath,  ga  (0. 
gan) ;  imp.  ga,  pi.  gath  ;  part.  pres,  ganninde  (B-  goinde,  goinge),  past  gan.  In  all  these 
forms,  B.  has  o  for  a.  A  verb yongen  (B.  jongen,  0  ganngenn)  is  also  used  in  the  pres¬ 
ent,  and  A.  and  B.  have  a  pret.  gengde  or  geinde.  The  common  pret.  is  eode  (0.  jeode, 

B.  ]ede).  In  frequent  use,  also,  is  the  pret.  wende,  went,  from  the  regular  verb  wenden. 
(C)  don,  d.  inf.  donne;  pres.  (1.  do),  2.  dest  (B.,  0.,  dost),  3.  deth,  doth,  pi.  doth  (0. 

don) ;  imp.  do,  pi.  doth  ;  pret.  dede,  dude  (0.  dide) ;  part.  pres,  donde,  past  don. 

§  145.  C  Several  verbs  vacillate  between  primary  and  secondary  inflection  ;  as,  pret. 
bseh  or  bo;ede,  from  bitten,  to  bow,  pret.  for  or  ferde,  from  faren,  to  fare ;  pret.  pi.  heo 
clumben,  B.  hii  clomden,  from  climben,  to  climb. 

The  verbs  fon,  to  take,  hon,  to  hang,  make  present  forms  from  these  roots  ;  as,  under- 
foth,  they  undertake  ;  but  from  fangen  and  hangen,  the  preterits  feng,  heng.  The  verb 
standen  (0.  slanndenn)  makes  pret.  slod,  pi.  stoden,  part,  stonden  (0.  stanndenn). 

§  146.  D.  The  following  verbs  of  secondary  inflection  are  irregular  :  thenehen  (0. 
thennkenn),  to  think,  pret.  thohte,  part,  thoht ;  thuncheth  (0.  thinnkethih),  seemeth,  pret. 
thuhte  ;  wurchen  (0  wirrkenn),  to  work,  pret.  wrohte,  part,  wroht  (in  A.  also  worhie, 
worht) ;  buggen  (0.  biggenn),  to  buy,  pret.  bohte,  part,  bold ;  bringen,  to  bring,  pret. 
brohte,  part,  broht. 
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MIDDLE  ENGLISH  INFLECTION. 

SECOND  AND  THIRD  PERIODS. 


§  147.  The  periods  in  the  history  of  our  language  which  are  known  as  the  Second  and 
Third  Middle  English  Periods  differ  considerably  in  the  vocabulary,  but  in  grammatical 
points  they  are  not  so  far  unlike  as  to  require  a  separate  treatment  in  this  sketch.  One 
can  be  briefer  here,  as  the  inflectional  system  is  now  reduced  more  nearly  to  its  modern 
proportions  ;  and  in  the  Ormulum,  which,  though  written  about  1200,  stands,  by  virtue  of 
its  more  northern  dialect,  farther  than  Layamon  from  the  Anglo-Saxon,  we  have  already 
seen  much  of  what  is  most  striking  in  early  English  inflection.  The  object  will  be  to 
represent  especially  the  language  of  Chaucer  in  its  characteristic  features. 

§  148.  It  must  be  observed  at  the  outset,  that  the  unaccented  final  e,  which  is  silent 
in  modern  English,  was  generally  prouounced  by  Chaucer.  A  multitude  of  apparent  ex¬ 
ceptions  are  accounted  for  by  noticing  these  three  peculiarities  in  the  poet’s  verse  :  1.  The 
unaccented  final  e  is  generally  elided  before  a  word  beginning  with  a  vowel ;  so  also  before 
a  pronoun  or  adverb  with  initial  A,  and  before  forms  of  the  verb  to  have.  2.  The  unac¬ 
cented  final  e  is  sometimes  suppressed  before  a  word  beginning  with  a  consonant.  3.  An 
unaccented  final  er  is  often  treated  as  a  part  of  the  preceding  syllable,  its  e  being  sup¬ 
pressed,  especially  where  a  vowel  or  h  follows  in  the  next  word ;  and  sometimes  an  un¬ 
accented  final  en  or  eth  is  treated  in  the  same  way.  Many  of  the  exceptional  cases  are 
undoubtedly  attributable  to  variations  and  corruptions  introduced  by  the  transcribers. 
Toward  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century  final  unaccented  e  ceased  to  be  prouounced, 
and  this  far-reaching  change  brought  with  it  a  great  simplification  in  inflectional  forms, 
which  may  be  understood  by  disregarding  this  -e  in  the  paradigms  that  follow  and  observ¬ 
ing  the  result  Thus  the  difference  between  the  singular  and  the  plural  of  adjectives, 
that  between  their  definite  and  indefinite  forms,  and  that  between  the  preterit  and  the 
past  participle  of  weak  verbs  all  vanished  as  soon  as  this  -e  disappeared  from  pronuncia¬ 
tion. 

SUBSTANTIVES. 

§  149.  Nominative  Singular.  Where  the  Anglo-Saxon  had  a  final  vowel  (a,  e,  o,  u) 
in  the  uom.  sing.,  Middle  English  of  the  Second  Period  has  -e  ;  as,  oi e,  herte ,  ere ,  herde , 
laive ,  elde  (AS.  oxa ,  ox,  heorte ,  heart,  care,  ear,  hierde ,  (shep)herd,  lagu ,  law,  ieldu,  age). 
Even  where  the  Anglo-Saxon  had  a  final  consonant,  most  feminine  words  have  an  added 
-e  ;  as,  dede,  some ,  youthe  (AS.  died,  deed,  sorh,  sorrow,  geogut r,  youth) ;  but  the  verbals 
in  -yng  do  not  generally  add  -e  ;  as,  connyng ,  les9  often  connynge ,  cunning.  An  unorganic 
-e  is  also  found  in  the  nominative  of  some  masculines  and  many  neuters  :  thus,  weye  (but 
also  wey ),  dale,  etc. 

§  150.  Genitive  Singular.  The  gen.  sing,  ends  in  -es ;  as,  hinges ,  names ,  from  king , 
name.  In  Chaucer  the  -es  is  almost  always  a  separate  syllable.  Genitives  without  -es  are 
sometimes  found,  in  accordance  with  earlier  modes  of  inflection  ;  a9,  myn  herte  bloody  his 
lady  grace,  hir  fader  hous  ;  but  heven  king ,  AS.  heo/on-cyning ,  is  properly  a  compound 
word. 

§  151.  Dative  and  Accusative  Singular.  The  acc.  sing,  is  always  like  the  nom.  ; 
the  dat.  sing,  is  usually  so.  But  where  the  nom.  ends  in  a  consonant,  a  dative  in  -e  is 
often  found  with  prepositions,  especially  at  the  end  of  a  line  in  verse.  In  Chaucer,  and 
to  a  considerable  extent  in  other  writers,  this  dative  is  confined  to  certain  fixed  or  petri¬ 
fied  idiomatic  phrases  which  have  an  existence  more  or  less  independent  of  the  individual 
history  of  their  component  parts,  and  to  similar  phrases  formed  by  analogy  ;  but  as  a  liv¬ 
ing,  usable  formative  element,  the  dative  ending  does  not  exist.  Thus  we  have  :  —  to 
dethe ,  but  of  his  deth;  to  toune ,  but  traitor  to  the  town  ;  on  fyre  (nom.  fyr ),  on  horse  ( nom. 
hors),  in  honde  (nom.  hond),  on  lyve  (nom.  lyf),  to  yere  (nom.  yer),  etc. 

§  152.  Plural.  The  plur.  has  -es  in  all  the  cases ;  as,  nom.  gen.  dat.  acc.  hinges ,  dedes , 
shippes ,  wyves ,  names,  hertes  (AS.  nom.  pi.  cyningas,  dseda ,  scipu,  wi f,  naman ,  heortan). 
In  Chaucer  the  plural  often  ends  in  -s  alone  (or  -es  pronounced  as  -$)  especially  where  two 
or  more  syllables  precede  ;  as,  shoos,  knees,  pilgryms,  lovers,  frankeleyns,  servaunts,  com¬ 
plexions.  Some  words  still  retain  the  plural  of  the  old  N  declension  ;  as,  oxen,  eyen  (eyes), 
asshen  (also  asshes),  shoon  (also  shoos),  etc. ;  while  some  others  take  -n  by  mistaken  anal¬ 
ogy,  as  brethe.ren,  sistren  (also  sustres),  children  (also  childre  or  childer),  kyn  (kine),  etc. 
Some  words,  which  were  of  neuter  gender  in  the  AS.,  make  the  plur.  like  the  sing. ;  as, 
pi.  deer,  good,  sheep,  swin  (swine),  folk  (or  folkes),  hors  (or  horses),  thing  (or  thinges),  yer 
(or  yeres).  The  plurals  with  change  of  vowel  are  feet,  gees,  men,  teeth,  etc.,  as  in  modern 
English. 

§  153.  If  the  ending  -es  or  -s  is  not  used  in  the  nom.  pi.,  it  is  added  to  form  the  gen. 
pi. ;  as,  folkes  wyves,  mennes  soules,  wymmens  counseiles. 

ADJECTIVES. 

§  164.  Adjectives  are  inflected  as  in  the  Ormulum :  the  pi.  of  the  indefinite  adjective 
and  both  numbers  of  the  definite  end  in  -e  ;  as,  yong  man,  yonge  men,  the  yonge  man,  the 
yonge  men.  In  Chaucer  this  inflection  is  almost  confined  to  monosyllables;  nearly  all  ad¬ 
jectives  of  two  or  more  syllables,  and  of  course  all  adjectives  that  end  in  -e,  are  uninflected. 
In  occasional  instances  the  indefinite  adjective  takes  -e  in  the  sing.,  especially  before 
names  of  persons,  following  the  analogy  of  the  vocative  construction  (§72).  On  the 
other  hand,  -e  of  the  indefinite  plural  is  sometimes  omitted  when  the  adjective  is  a  predi¬ 
cate  ;  as,  they  were  glad:  the  predicate  participle  is  almost  always  undeclined. 

§  155.  Chaucer  has  a  remnant  of  the  old  gen.  pi.  indef.  in  alter,  alder,  or  alther,  of 
all ;  as,  at  your  alther  cost,  alther  best. 

§  166.  The  comparative  and  superlative  are  formed  as  in  modern  English.  Superla¬ 
tives  of  one  syllable  are  inflected  ;  as,  the  beste  man,  his  taste  word.  Change  of  vowel  is 
seen  in  lenger ,  from  long  ;  strenger,  strengest,  from  strong  ;  elder,  eldest ,  from  old. 

§  157.  Adverbs  are  formed  from  adjectives  as  in  the  earlier  language  :  either  with  the 
ending  -e  ;  as,  brighte,  faire,  harde,  longe,  from  bright,  fair,  etc.  :  or  with  the  ending  -ly 
or  -liche  (AS.  -lice) ;  as,  shortly,  sothely,  sikurly,  specially,  from  short ,  soth,  etc. 

PRONOUNS. 

§  158.  In  the  first  person,  Chaucer  has  I.  In  certain  idiomatic  phrases,  ich  (AS.  ic) 
occurs ;  as,  so  theech  (for  thee  ich),  so  may  I  thrive.  In  imitating  the  Northern  Dialect 
Chaucer  uses  ik.  In  the  second  person,  he  has  thou,  ye,  you,  for  AS.  pu,  ge,  Sow.  The 
dual  forms  are  no  longer  met  with.  In  the  third  person,  he  has  — 


Masc. 

Sing. 

Fem. 

Neut. 

Plur. 

Nom.  he 

she 

hit,  it 

they 

Gen.  his 

hire ,  here 

his 

here,  hire 

Dat.  him 

hire 

him 

hem 

Acc.  him 

hire 

hit,  it 

hem 

The  forms  hire  and  here  were  usually  pronounced  hir,  her,  and  were  sometimes  written 
so.  In  the  Second  Period  (though  not  in  Chaucer)  we  still  find  heo  in  the  nom.  sing,  fern., 
and  heo  or  Ai,  Ait,  in  the  nom.  plur. 


§  159.  Reflexives  are  made  in  Chaucer  by  adding  self,  or  selve,  or  selven ,  to  my,  thy, 
him,  hir,  our ,  your,  hem;  as,  myself,  myselve ,  myselven,  etc. 

§  160.  The  possessives  myn,  thyn,  in  Chaucer,  retain  n  before  a  vowel  or  h,  sometimes 
before  other  consonants  :  they  retain  it  also  when  used  absolutely,  i.  e.,  after  the  substan¬ 
tive,  or  without  a  substantive,  or  as  predicates,  in  which  cases,  too,  they  admit  of  inflec¬ 
tion  ;  as,  children  myne ,  thin  be  the  glorie,  neghebour  of  myne.  The  possessives  oure, 
youre,  are  usually  pronounced  our,  your,  and  are  sometimes  written  so :  when  used  abso¬ 
lutely,  they  usually  take  -s  ;  oures,  youres  (in  two  syllables).  Hire,  her,  and  here,  their, 
have  the  same  absolute  form  inheres). 

§  161.  Among  the  forms  of  the  definite  article  which  we  have  seen  in  the  First  Period, 
there  are  some  that  appear  occasionally  and  irregularly  in  the  two  following  periods  ;  but 
the  one  form  the  is  generally,  and  at  length  constantly,  used  for  all  genders  and  numbers. 
The  indefinite  article  an  gives  up  its  n,  except  before  a  vowel  or  A. 

§  162.  The  demonstratives  in  Chaucer  are  sing,  that,  pi.  tho,  and  sing,  this,  pi.  these, 
thise  (usually  pronounced  as  one  syllable,  and  often  written  thes,  this).  That,  in  that  oon, 
that  other,  sinks  from  a  demonstrative  to  a  mere  article. 

§  163.  The  interrogatives  are  who,  what,  whos,whom  ;  which,  what  kind  of  ?  whether, 
which  (of  two)? 

§  164.  The  common  relative  in  Chaucer,  as  in  the  Ormulum,  is  that  for  all  numbers 
and  genders.  Instead  of  that,  we  sometimes  find  which  that ;  as,  Creon ,  which  that  was  of 
Thebes  king.  Which  itself,  or  the  whiche ,  is  used  as  a  relative,  but  chiefly  after  preposi¬ 
tions  or  in  agreement  with  a  substantive  following.  We  find  also  who,  whos,  whom,  used 
as  relatives  ;  but  they  are  less  common. 

VERBS. 

§  166.  The  verbs  of  primary  inflection  ( strong  verbs)  are  reduced  in  number,  some 
which  once  belonged  to  this  order  having  taken  up  the  secondary  (weak)  inflection.  In 
those  which  remain,  the  classes  have  become  much  obscured  and  confounded,  as  will  be 
evident  from  the  following  examples,  in  which  are  given,  as  before,  the  infinitive,  the 
singular  of  the  preterit,  the  plural  of  the  preterit,  and  the  past  participle :  — 


REDUPLICATING  CLASSES. 


Inf. 

Pret.  Sing. 

Pret.  Plur. 

Past  Part. 

I.  \blenden ] 

— 

— 

— 

blend 

II.  hoten 

heel,  hight(e) 

highten 

hoten,  highl 

bid,  etc. 

III.  knowen 

knew 

knewen 

knowen 

know 

IV.  leten 

leet 

lee  ten 

leten,  laien 

let 

slepen 

sleep 

sleepen 

slepen,  slept 

sleep 

V.  hoi  den 

held 

helden 

holden 

hold 

fallen 

fel 

fellen 

fallen 

fall 

VI  beten 

beet 

beeten 

beten,  bet 

beat 

VII.  wepen 

weep 

weepen 

wopen,  wepen,  wept 

weep 

NON-REDUPLICATING 

CLASSES. 

Inf. 

Pret.  Sing. 

Pret.  Plur. 

Past  Part. 

I.  risen 

roos 

risen 

risen 

rise 

driven 

drof 

driven 

driven 

drive 

writen 

urot 

writen 

writen 

write 

II.  chesen 

chees 

chosen 

chosen 

choose 

crepen 

creep 

cropen 

cropen 

creep 

III.  (1  )finden 

fond 

founden 

founden 

find 

bi-ginnan 

-gun 

-gonnen 

-gonnen 

begin 

(2)  helpen 

halp 

holpen 

holpen 

help 

(3)  kerven 

carf 

corven 

corven 

carve 

IV.  beren 

bar 

beren,  baren 

boren,  bom 

bear 

co  men 

cam 

comen 

comen 

come 

V.  yiven 

yaf 

yaven 

yiven,  yeven 

give 

speken 

spak 

speeken 

spoken 

speak 

VI.  shapen 

shop 

shopen 

shapen 

shape 

waxen 

wex 

wexen 

waxen 

wax 

drawen 

drough 

drowen 

drawen 

draw 

We  also  find  slepte,  bette ,  wepte,  crepte ,  secondary  preterits  for  sleep,  beet ,  weep,  creep  ; 
also,  bigon  for  bigan,  and  fonden  for  founden.  In  the  forms  of  waxen,  a  and  e  are  much 
confounded,  and  a  participle  wozen  is  met  with.  Chaucer  and  others  often  use  y  for  i ; 

as,  fynden,  bygynnen,  dryven. 

§  166.  Final  n.  In  the  inflection  of  the  verb,  the  final  n  of  the  infinitive,  the  plural 
forms,  and  the  past  participle,  is  omitted  with  great  freedom  :  thus,  to  maken  or  to  make , 
we  knowen  or  we  knowe,  they  seyden  or  they  seyde,  founden  or  founde.  An  unaccented  e, 
before  the  omitted  n,  is  generally  sounded  in  Chaucer,  but  was  sometimes  dropped  in 
pronunciation,  and  occasionally  so  in  writing;  as,  to  let. 

§  167.  Present  Indicative.  The  first  person  singular  still  ends  in-e,  which  in  Chau¬ 
cer  is  generally  sounded  ;  as,  I  seye,  I  knowe.  The  second  person  singular  ends  in  -est  or 
-st ;  as,  tellest,  seyst .  The  third  person  singular  ends  in  -eth,  from  which  e  is  sometimes 
omitted  ,  as,  telleih,  comth.  The  3d  sing,  in  -es  or  -s  (West  Midland  and  Northern)  is 
rare  in  Chaucer.  Where  the  root  ends  in  t  or  d,  contraction  often  occurs  ;  as,  sit  for 
sitteth,  byt  for  byddeth ,  stant  for  standelh  ;  and  in  like  manner  rist  for  riseth.  In  the  plu¬ 
ral  the  Southern  ending  -eth  (A.  S.  -aS)  is  found  in  Chaucer  ;  as,  loveth  ;  but  the  common 
termination  is  -en  (or  -e)  ;  as,  loven  (or  love).  In  the  Northern  Dialect  the  plural  ends 
in  -es. 

§  168.  Preterit  Indicative.  Verbs  of  primary  inflection  make  the  second  person 
singular  like  the  first  and  third  ;  as,  thou  bar,  thou  spak,  thou  swor  ;  but  a  few'  instances 
show  the  old  ending  -e  ;  as,  thou  were,  thou  yave.  The  plural  has  -en  (or  -e). 

§  169.  Verbs  of  secondary  inflection  add  -de  to  the  root,  either  immediately,  as  seyde, 
answerde ,  or  with  a  connecting  e,  as  weddede,  servede.  In  the  former  case,  -de  after 
p,k,t,  s,  or  gh,  becomes  -te  ;  as,  kepte,  mette,  kiste:  alight-de  is  changed  to  alighte ,  f asi¬ 
de  to  faste,  send-de  to  sende  or  sente,  wend-de  to  wente,  and  the  like.  For  other  changes, 
Bee  §  181.  The  final  e  of  the  1st  and  3d  sing,  is  sometimes  dropped  ;  as,  seyd,  thought , 
laft  (left).  So  especially  in  forms  that  do  not  syncopate  e  before  -d  ;  as,  loked,  opened, 
thonked ,  and  French  verbs  like  entended,  graunted.  The  2d  sing,  has  -est,  the  plural  -en 
(or  -e). 

§  170.  Subjunctive.  The  subjunctive  in  both  tenses  has  -e  in  the  three  persons  of 
the  singular,  and  -en  (or  -e)  in  the  plural ;  but  in  weak  preterits  the  indicative  ending  -est 
is  common  in  the  2d  sing,  in  subjunctive  constructions  (as  in  late  Anglo-Saxon) ;  thus,  — 
“  I  nolde  that  thou  wendest ,”  I  should  be  unwilling  that  thou  shouldsi  think. 

§  171.  Imperative.  The  singular  of  the  imperative  is  the  same  as  the  root  of  the 
verb  ;  as,  spek  (speak),  her  (bear),  com  (come),  yif  (give).  But  verbs  which  have  -eds 
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m  the  oerfect  take  -e  in  the  imperative  ;  as,  love,  aske ;  and  this  is  occasionally  true  of 
others  also ;  as,  telle ,  thou  write  (perhaps  subj.).  The  plural  ends  in  -eth  (or  -th) ;  as, 
cometh,  draweth,  seyth,  goth ,  heth  :  but  in  Chaucer  this  ending  is  often  reduced  to  -e ;  as, 
holde  (for  holdeth) ;  and  is  frequently  omitted  altogether  ;  as,  tel  (for  telleth),  talc  (for 
ta/ceth),  lat  (always  for  latteth). 

§  172.  Infinitive.  The  infinitive  ends  in  -en  (or  -n),  but  often  drops  the  final  n ;  as, 
helpen,  given ,  don,  ben;  or,  helpe,  yive,  do,  be.  A  few  forms  in  Chaucer,  like  to 
doone,  to  seyne,  come  from  the  old  dative  case  of  the  infinitive. 

§  173.  Participles.  The  old  ending  for  the  present  participle,  AS.  -ende,  is  still  found 
in  the  fourteenth  century,  and  is  the  regular  form  in  Gower;  as  comende ,  coining.  But 
it  yields  more  and  more  to  the  termination  -inge  or  -ing  (in  Chaucer  -yng  or  -ynge),  which, 
in  the  Anglo-Saxon  and  other  Teutonic  languages,  belongs  solely  to  abstract  nouns  of  ac¬ 
tion.  The  isolated  forms  in  -and  found  in  some  Chaucer  manuscripts  are  due  to  tl\e  scribes. 

§  174.  The  past  participle  of  primary  inflection  freely  gives  up  the  final  n  ;  as,  comen  or 
come,  songen  or  songe.  It  is  thus  often  omitted  in  Chaucer  from  participles  that  always 
have  it  in  modern  English  ;  as,  given  and  yive ,  gon  and  go,  ben  and  be.  The  prefix  i-  or  y- 
(AS.  ge-)  is  often  used  by  Chaucer  before  this  participle  ;  as,  i-maked  or  i-maad ,  y-brent 
(burnt),  i-writen ,  y-eorve  (carved),  i-be  (been) ;  seldom  before  other  forms  of  the  verb. 

§  175.  Primary  inflection  :  helpen ,  to  help. 


Pres.  Pret. 


Ind. 

Subj. 

Ind 

Subj. 

Sing.  1.  helpe 

hell* 

halp 

holpe 

2.  helpest 

helpe 

ha/p(e) 

holpe 

3.  helpeth 

helpe 

halp 

holpe 

Plur.  1,  2,  3.  helpe{n) 

helpe{n) 

A  olpe(n) 

holpe(n) 

Imp. 

Inf. 

Part. 

Sing.  2.  help 

helpe(n) 

Pres,  helping(e) 

Plur.  2.  helpeth 

Past  holpe(n) 

176.  Secondary  Inflection 

:  seken  (sechen),  to  seek. 

Pres. 

Pret. 

Ind. 

Subj. 

Ind. 

Subj. 

Sing.  1.  seke 

seke 

soughte 

soughte 

2.  sekest 

seke 

soughtest 

soughte 

3.  seketh 

seke 

soughte 

soughte 

Plur.  1,  2,  3.  seke(n) 

seke(n) 

soughte(n 

)  soughte(n) 

Imp. 

Inf. 

Part. 

Sing.  2.  sek 

seke(n) 

Pres,  seking(e) 

Plur.  2.  seketh 

Past  sought 

177.  Secondary  Inflection 

:  loven ,  to  love. 

Pres. 

Pret. 

Ind. 

Subj. 

Ind. 

Subj. 

Sing.  1.  love 

love 

loved(e) 

loved(e) 

2.  lovest 

love 

lovedest 

loved(e) 

3.  loveth 

love 

loved(e) 

loved(e) 

Plur.  1,  2,  3,  love(n) 

love(n) 

lovede(n) 

lovede(n) 

Imp.  Inf.  Part. 

Sing.  2.  love  love(n)  Pres,  loving(e) 

Plur.  2.  loveth  Past  loved 

§  178.  The  verb  haven  loses  its  v  in  several  forms:  thus,  inf.  have(n)  or  han,  pres. 
1.  have ,  2.  hast ,  3.  hath ,  pi.  have(n)  or  han;  pret.  hadde ;  past  part.  had.  In  Chaucer  -e 
is  regularly  suppressed  in  pronunciation  in  the  form  have.  The  verb  maken  loses  its  k 
in  certain  forms  ■  thus,  pret.  makede  or  made ;  past  part,  maked  or  maad. 

§  179.  Anomalous  Verbs.  A.  The  Preteritives  (§  34)  are  as  follows : 


Pres. 

Pret. 

Sing.  1,  3. 

Sing.  2. 

Plur. 

(a) 

wot 

uost 

wite(n) 

wiste 

(b) 

owe,  oweth 

owest 

owe(n) 

ought  e 

(c) 

can 

canst 

conne(n) 

couthe,  coivde 

(d) 

dar 

darst 

dar,  dorre 

dorste,  dursle 

(6) 

shal 

shall 

shul(l)en 

s holde,  shulde 

(i) 

may 

might 

mo)ve{n) 

mi g  hie 

ma  yst 

may 

— 

(g) 

mot 

most 

mote(n) 

moste 

In  the  present  of  these  verbs  the  singular  form  of  the  1,  3  pres,  occurs  also  as  a  plural. 
Wil  has  2  sing,  wilt,  wolt ,  pi.  wil(n ),  wol(n ),  perf.  wolde  ;  nyl  has  nylt  and  nolde. 

The  AS.  thearf  (Early  Middle  English  tharf),  needs,  is  represented  by  the  defective 
thar :  —  pres.  ind.  thar ;  pret.  thurfte. 

§  180.  B.  (a)  The  verb  of  existence  is  thus  declined  :  — 


Pres.  Pret. 


Ind. 

Subj. 

Ind. 

Subj. 

Sing.  1.  am 

be 

was 

were 

2.  art 

be 

were 

were 

3.  is 

be 

was 

were 

Plur.  1,  2,  3.  be(n)  or  arn 

be(n) 

were(n) 

were(n ) 

Imp. 


Inf. 


Part. 


Sing.  2.  be 
Plur.  2.  beth 


be(n) 


Pres,  being(e) 
Past  be(n) 


(b)  Inf.  go(n) ;  pres.  1.  go,  2.  gost,  3.  goth,  pi.  go(n) ;  pret.  went(e)  or  yede  (AS.  eode) ; 
past  part.  po(«)- 

(c)  Inf.  do(n) ;  pres.  1.  do,  2.  dost,  3.  doth,  pi.  do(n) ;  pret.  dide  ;  past  part.  do(n). 

§  181.  C.  Several  verbs  of  secondary  inflection  have  in  the  preterit  and  the  past  par¬ 
ticiple  a  vowel  different  from  that  of  the  present  stem:  thus,  sellen  makes  solde ,  sold; 
tellen,  tolde,  told;  cacchen ,  caughte,  caught;  techen,  taughie ,  taught;  rechen  (reach), 
raughie ,  r aught ;  recchen  or  rekken  (reck),  rouglite ,  rought ;  strecchen,  straughte,  straught ; 
sechen  or  seken ,  soughte,  sought;  beyen,  boughte,  bought;  btingen,  broughte ,  brought; 

thenken  (think),  thoughfe,  thought;  thynken  (seem),  thoughte, - ;  werken ,  wroughle , 

wrought.  From  fecchen  (fetch)  comes  an  irregular  past  part.  Jet. 
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§  182.  The  so-called  Hymn  of  Csedmon  ;  *4.  in  the  old  Northumbrian  dialect  ( from  a 
MS.  of  the  eighth  century).  B.  in  the  West  Saxon  dialect  ( version  called  King  Alfred's). 

A.  B. 


Nu  scylun  hergan 

Nu  w6  sceolon  herian 

hefaen-ricaes  uard, 

heofon-rices  weard, 

metudaes  maecti 

metodes  mihte 

end  his  mod-gidanc, 

and  his  mod-geponc, 

uerc  uuldur-fadur ; 

weorc  wuldor-faeder ; 

su6  h6  uundra  gihuaes, 

swa  h6  wundra  gehwaes, 

£ci  dryctin, 

£ce  dryhten, 

or  astelidae. 

ord  onstealde. 

H6  *rist  scop 

H6  aerest  gesc^op 

aelda  barnum 

eorSan  bearnum 

heben  til  hrofe, 

heofon  to  hrofe, 

haleg  scepen  : 

halig  scippend : 

th&  middungeard, 

p&  middan-geard 

moncynnaes  uard, 

moncynnes  weard, 

6ci  dryctin, 

6ce  dryhten. 

aefter  tiadae. 

aefter  t6ode, 

firum  fold[u], 

firum  foldan, 

fr6a  allmectig. 

frea  aelmihtig. 

For  translation  see  §  25. 

§  183.  From  an  interpolation  made  by  King  Alfred  in  his  translation  of  Orosius  (the 
extract  here  given  is  preserved  in  a  contemporary  MS.,  and  therefore  gives  a  trustworthy 
representation  of  the  West  Saxon  dialect  of  the  ninth  century). 

6htere  ssede  his  hlaforde,  ^Elfr^de  cyninge,  paet  h6  ealra  NorSmonna  norSmest  bude. 
H6  cwae5  p*t  h6  bude  on  paem  lande  nor<5weardum  wi5  pa  Wests*.  H6  saede  p6ah  paet 
p*t  land  sie  swi5e  lang  nor5  ponan  ;  ac  hit  is  eall  w6ste,  buton  on  f^awuin  stowum 
styccemaelura  wiciaS  Finnas,  on  huntoSe  on  wintra,  ond  on  sumera  on  fiscaSe  be  paere 
Si6.  H6  saede  paet  h<5  aet  sumum  cirre  wolde  fandian  liu  longe  paet  land  norSryhte  laege, 
o55e  liwaeSer  aenig  monn  be  nor5an  pi6in  w^stenne  bude. 

Translation.  —  Ohtere  said  to  his  lord,  king  Alfred,  that  he  dwelt  farthest-north 
[northmost]  of  all  Northmen.  He  said  [quoth]  that  he  dwelt  in  the  land  northward 
along  the  West  Sea.  He  said,  though,  that  that  land  extended  [was]  far  [long]  north 
from  there  ;  but  it  is  all  waste,  except  that  in  a  few  places  here  and  there  Finns  live, 
hunting  [in  hunting]  in  winter  and  in  summer  fishing  [in  fishing],  by  that  sea.  He  said 
that  he  on  one  occasion  wished  to  explore  how  far  that  land  extended  due  north  [how 
long  that  land  lay  north-right],  or  whether  any  man  dwelt  north  of  the  waste. 

c 


§  184.  From  the  A  nglo-Saxon  version  of  Matthew  ( about  the  year  1000),  eighth  chapter , 
verses  1-10. 

SoSlice  pa  se  Haelend  of  pain  munte  nySer-astah,  pa  fyligdon  him  mycle  maenio.  }>a 
genealfehte  an  hr^ofla  to  him  and  hine  to  him  ge-6aSm£dde,  and  pus  cwaeS  :  Drihten,  gyf  pu 
wylt,  pu  miht  m6  gechensian.  ]?a  astrehte  se  Hielend  hys  hand,  and  hrepode  hyne,  and  pus 
cwse5  :  Ic  wylle,  b£o  geclaensod.  And  hys  hreofla  w*s  hraedlice  geclaensod.  j?a  cwaeS 
se  Haelend  to  him  :  Warna  pe  paet  pii  liyt  naenegum  men  ne  seege  ;  ac  gang,  aet6ow  p£  pam 
sacerde,  and  bring  hym  pa  lac  pe  Moyses  beb&id,  on  hyra  gecySnesse.  S651ice  pa  se  Haelend 
in6ode  on  Capharnaum,  pa  gen6alaehte  hym  an  hundredes  ealdor,  hyne  biddende,  and  pus 
cweSende  :  Drihten,  min  cnapa  li5  on  minum  huse  lama,  and  mid  yfle  gepr^ad.  J?a 
cwaeS  se  Haelend  to  him  :  Ic  cume  and  hine  gehaele.  j?a  andswarode  se  hundredes  ealdor 
and  pus  cwaeS  :  Drihten,  ne  eom  ic  wyrSe  p*t  pu  ingange  under  mine  pecene  ;  ac  cwe5 
pin  an  word,  and  min  cnapa  bi5  geliaeled.  SoSliceic  eom  man  under  anwealde  gesett,  and 
ic  haebbe  pegnas  under  me  ;  and  ic  cwe5e  to  pysum,  Gang,  and  h6  gae5  ;  and  ic  cweSe  to 
o5rum,  Cum,  and  h6  cym5  ;  to  minum  p^owe,  Wyrc  pis,  and  h6  wyrcS.  Witodlice  pa 
se  H;elend  pis  gehyrde,  pa  wundrode  h6  and  cwae3  to  pam  pe  him  fyligdon  :  S65  ic  seege 
^ow,  ne  gem^tte  ic  swa  mycelne  gel^afan  on  Israhel. 

Translation.  —  [Words  wanting  in  the  original  are  introduced  in  Italics :  explanations 
or  kindred  words  are  inserted  in  brackets.]  Soothly  when  the  Savior  from  the  moun¬ 
tain  came-down,  there  followed  him  a  great  multitude  [mickle  many].  Then  came-near 
a  leper  to  him,  and  him(self)  to  him  humbled,  and  thus  said  [quoth],  Lord,  if  thou  wilt, 
thou  mayest  me  cleanse.  Then  stretched-out  the  Savior  his  hand,  and  touched  him,  and 
thus  said  :  I  will,  be  cleansed.  And  his  leprosy  was  quickly  cleansed.  Then  said  the 
Savior  to  him  :  Beware  [warn  thee]  that  thou  it  to  no  man  say  ;  but  go  :  show  thee  to- 
the  priest  [Lat.  sacerdos],  and  bring  him  the  gift  that  Moses  bade,  for  their  information. 
Soothly  when  the  Savior  went-in  to  Capernaum,  there  came-near  him  an  hundred’s  chief, 
him  begging  [bidding],  and  thus  saying  :  Lord,  my  boy  [knave]  lieth  in  my  house  lame 
[paralytic],  and  with  evil  afflicted.  Then  said  the  Savior  to  him  :  I  will  come  and  him 
heal.  Then  answered  the  hundred’s  chief  and  thus  said  :  Lord,  I  am  not  worthy  that  thou 
go-in  under  my  roof  [thatch]  ;  but  say  thy  one  word,  and  my  boy  will-be  healed.  Soothly 
I  am  a  man  under  authority  set,  and  I  have  servants  [thanes]  under  me ;  and  I  say  to 
this,  Go,  and  he  goeth  ;  and  I  say  to  an  other,  Come,  and  he  cometh ;  to  my  servant, 
Work  this,  and  he  worketh  it.  Indeed,  when  the  Savior  this  heard,  then  wondered  he, 
and  said  to  those  that  followed  him  :  Sooth  I  say  to-you,  I  have  not  met  [ne  met  I]  so 
much  faith  [belief]  in  Israel. 

§  185.  From  the  latter  part  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  Chronicle. 

An.  MLXXXVII.  — .  .  .  F)issum  pus  gedone  se  cyng  Willelm  cearde  ong£an  to  Nor- 
mandige.  Rtfowlic  ping  h6  dyde  and  r^owlicor  him  gelamp.  Hu  r^owlicor?  Him 
geyfelade,  [65]  paet  him  stranglice  eglade.  Hwget  maeg  ic  teollan?  Se  scearpa  d£a5,  pd 
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ne  forint  n6  rice  menu  n6  lieane,  s£  hine  genam.  Ht;  swealt  on  Normandige  on  pone 
nex stan  daeg  aefter  natiuitas  See  Marie ;  and  man  bebyrgede  hine  on  Capum  aet  See 
Stephanes  mynstre  :  aerer  h<£  hit  araerde,  and  sySSan  maeuifealdlice  gegodade.  Eala,  hii 
teas  and  hu  uuwrest  is  pysses  middan-eardes  wela.  S6  pe  waes  aerur  rice  cyng  and 
maniges  landes  hlaford,  he  naefde  pa  ealles  landes  biiton  seofon  fot  mael ;  and  se  pe  vries 
hwilon  gescrid  mid  golde  and  mid  gimmum,  he  keg  pa  oferwrogen  mid  moldan.  He 
ltefde  aefter  him  pr£o  sunan  ;  Rodbeard  ltet  se  yldesta,  st*  waes  eorl  on  Normandige  aefter 
him  :  se  o5er  h6t  Willelm,  Jte  bter  aefter  him  on  Engleland  pone  kine-helm  :  se  pridda  het 
Hganric,  pam  se  faeder  becwae5  gersuman  unateallendlice. 

Translation.  —  A.  D.  1087. —  .  .  .  This  being  thus  done,  the  king  William  returned 
again  to  Normandy.  A  rueful  thing  he  did  and  a  ruefuller  befel  him.  How  ruefuller  ? 
He  [lit.,  to  him]  grew-ill,  till  that  it  strongly  ailed  him.  What  may  I  tell?  The  sharp 
death,  that  not  let-pass  neither  rich  men  nor  poor,  this  took  him.  He  died  in  Nor¬ 
mandy  on  the  next  day  after  the  nativity  of  St.  Mary ;  and  men  [man]  buried  him  in 
Caen  at  St.  Stephen’s  minster ;  earlier  he  up-reared  it,  and  .afterward  [sithence]  mani¬ 
foldly  enriched  [conferred-^roorfj-on]  it.  Alas  !  how  fickle  and  how  unstable  is  this  mid- 
world’s  weal !  He  that  was  earlier  powerful  king  and  many  a  land’s  lord,  he  liad-not 
then  of-all  land  but  seven  feet  measure  ;  and  he  that  was  whilom  clothed  [shrouded] 
with  gold  and  with  gems,  he  lay  then  covered-over  with  mold.  He  left  after  him  three 
sons  :  Robert  was-named  [liight]  the  eldest,  who  was  earl  in  Normandy  after  him  ;  the 
other  [second]  was-named  William,  that  bore  after  him  in  England  the  crown  [regal- 
helm]  :  the  third  was-named  Henry,  to-whom  the  father  bequeathed  treasures  innumer¬ 
able  [un-te//-able]. 

§  186.  From  Beowulf  ( 11.  710-722). 

J?;i  c6m  of  more  under  mist-hleoSum 
Grendel  gongan,  godes  yrre  b*r. 

Mynte  se  manscaSa  manna  cynnes 
surnne  besyrwan  in  sele  pam  h^an  ; 
wod  under  wolenum  to  pies  pe  Ite  winreced, 
goldsele  gumena,  gearwost  wisse 
fjettum  fahne  :  ne  wies  paet  forma  siS 
„  pfcet  Ite  HroSgares  ham  gesohte. 

Nsefre  lte  on  aldordagum  aer  n«*  sic53an 
heardran  hiele,  healpegnas  fand  ! 

Com  pa  to  recede  rinc  si'Sian 
dr^amum  bedaded  :  duru  sona  onarn, 
f^rbendum  faest,  sy35an  lte  hire  folmum  hran. 

Translation.  —  Then  came  from  the  moor  under  mist-hills  Grendel  to-go,  God’s  ire  he 
bare.  He  meant,  the  wicked-destroyer  [scather],  of  men’s  kin  some  one  to  insnare  in 
the  high  hall ;  he  stalked  under  welkin,  until  that  the  wine-mansion,  the  gold-hall  of-men, 
he  most-clearly  knew,  with-jewels  bedecked  :  nor  was  that  the  first  [foremost]  time  that 
Hrothgar’s  home  he  visited  [sought].  Never  in  his  life-days,  ere  this  nor  since,  a  hardier 
hero  or  hall-servants  [hall-thanes]  he  found  !  Came  then  to  the  mansion  the  martial-one 
to-journey,  from-joys  divided  :  the  door  soon  gave-way,  though  witli-fire-bands  fast,  when 
he  it  [her]  with-Aw-palms  touched. 

§  187.  From  the  Genesis  formerly  ascribed  to  Csedmon  (11.  1296-1305). 


§  189.  From  the  same  (11  25,725-25,744). 

A. 

To  there  midnihte, 
tha  men  weoren  aslepe, 

Arthur  forth  him  wende, 
athelest  alre  kinge. 

Biforen  rad  lieore  lod-cniht, 
that  hit  was  daeiliht : 
heo  lihten  of  heore  steden, 
and  rihten  heore  iweden. 

Tha  ise^en  heo  nawiht  feorren 

a  muchel  fur  smokieu, 

uppen  ane  hulle, 

mid  sae  ulode  bi-uallen  ; 

and  an  other  hul  tlier  wes  swithe  heh  ; 

thae  sae  hine  bifiedde  ful  neh  ; 

ther  uuen  on  heo  ise^en  a  fur, 

that  wes  muchel  and  swithe  stor. 

Thae  cnihtes  tha  tweoueden, 
to  whathere  heo  faren  mihten, 
tliet  the  eotend  war  neore 
of  theos  kinges  fore. 


B. 

To  thare  mid-nihte, 
tho  men  were  a-sleape, 

Arthur  forth  him  wende, 
baldest  alre  kinge. 

Bi-vore  ^eode  hire  lod-cniht, 
forte  hit  was  day-libt : 
hii  lihte  of  hire  stedes, 
and  rihte  hire  wedes. 

Tho  hii  seh^en  noht  vorre, 

on  mochel  fur  smokie, 

uppen  one  hulle, 

mid  stte  flode  bi-falle  ; 

an  other  hulle  was  thar  heh  ; 

the  s£e  hine  biflo^ede  swithe  neh  ; 

thar  upon  he  iseh  a  fur, 

that  was  mochel  and  swithe  stor. 

The  cnihtes  tho  nuste, 

to  wather  hii  wende  mihte, 

that  the  eatant  war  neore 

of  this  kinges  fore. 


Translation.  —  At  the  midnight,  when  men  were  asleep,  Arthur  forth  him  went,  ‘  no¬ 
blest’  [boldest]  of  all  kings.  Before  ‘rode’  [proceeded]  their  guide,  until  it  was  day¬ 
light  ;  they  alighted  from  their  steeds,  and  righted  their  weeds.  Then  saw  they  not  far, 
a  great  fire  smoke,  upon  a  hill,  surrounded  by  the  sea  flood  ;  ‘  and  ’  another  hill  there 
was  ‘  most  ’  high  ;  the  sea  by  it  flowed  4  full  ’  [very]  nigh  ;  thereupon  4  they  *  [he]  saw  a 
fire,  that  was  mickle  and  most  strong.  The  knights  then  ‘doubted’  [knew  not]  to 
whether  of  the  two  they  might  go,  that  the  giant  were  not  aware  of  the  king’s  movement. 


§  190.  From  the  beginning  of  the  Ormulum  (11.  1-16).  [Midland  dialect,  about  1200.] 


Nu,  brotherr  Wallterr,  brotherr  min 
affterrthe  flaeshess  kinde  ; 
annd  brotherr  min  i  Crisstenndom 

thurrh  fulluhht  annd  thurrh  trowwthe  ; 
annd  brotherr  min  i  Godess  hus, 

^et  o  the  thride  wise, 
thurrh  thatt  witt  liafenn  takenn  ba 
an  re^hellboc  to  foltyienn, 
unnderr  kanunnkess  had  annd  lif, 
swa  8umm  Sannt  Awwstin  sette  ; 
icc  liafe  don  swa  summ  tliu  badd, 
annd  forthedd  te  thin  wille, 
icc  hafe  wennd  inntill  Ennglissh 
Goddspelless  hall^he  lare, 
affterr  thatt  little  witt  tatt  me 
min  Drihhtin  hafeth  lenedd. 


Ic  wille  mid  flode  folc  acwellan, 
and  cynna  gehwile  cucra  wulita, 
para  pe  lyft  and  flod  ItedaS  and  fedaS, 
feoh  and  fuglas :  pu  scealt  fri5  liabban 
mid  sunum  pinum,  ponne  sweart  waeter 
wonne  wadstreamas  werodum  swelgaS 
sceaSum  scyldfullum.  Ongyn  ]te  scip  wyrean, 
merehus  micel,  on  pam  pu  monegum  scealt 
reste  geryman,  and  rihte  setl 
aelcum,  aefter  agenum,  eordan  tudre  ! 

Translation.  —  I  will  with  a  flood  the  folk  destroy  [quell,  kill],  and  each  of-lhe-kiu- 
dreds  of-living  creatures  [quick  wights],  of-those  that  air  and  flood  do  lead  and  feed,  cat¬ 
tle  and  fowls :  thou  shalt  have  peace,  with  thy  sons,  when  the  swart  waters,  wan  death- 
streams,  swallow  multitudes,  wretches  guilt-full.  Begin  thee  a  ship  to-work,  a  great  sea- 
house  [mere-house  mickle],  on  which  thou  for-many  shalt  a  resting-place  make-roomy, 
and  arrange  [make-right]  a  seat  for-each  one,  after  its  own  kind,  of  earth’s  offspring. 

§  188.  From  Layamon's  Brut  (11.  1-22).  [Dialect  of  North  Worcestershire,  about 
1200.] 


A.  Earlier  Text. 

B.  Later  Text. 

An  preost  wes  on  leoden, 

A  prest  was  in  londe, 

Layamon  wes  ihoten  . 

.  Laweman  was  [i]liote  : 

he  wes  Leouenathes  sone ; 

he  was  Leucais  sone  ; 

lithe  him  beo  d  rihten  ! 

lef  him  beo  drihte  ! 

He  wonede  at  Ernle^e, 

He  wonede  at  Ernleie, 

at  aethelen  are  chirechen, 

wid  than  gode  cnithte, 

uppen  Seuarne  stathe : 

uppen  Seuarne  : 

sel  thar  him  thuhte  : 

merie  ther  him  thohte  : 

on  fest  Radestone, 

fastebi  Radistone, 

ther  he  bock  radde. 

ther  he  bokes  radde. 

Hit  com  him  on  mode, 

Hit  com  him  on  mode, 

and  on  his  mem  thonke, 

and  on  his  thonke, 

thet  he  wolde  of  Engle 

that  he  wolde  of  Engelond 

tha  aethelaen  tellen, 

the  rihtnesse  telle, 

wat  heo  ihoten  weoren, 

wat  the  men  hi-hote  weren, 

and  wonene  heo  comen, 

and  wanene  hi  coraen, 

tha  Englene  londe 

the  Englene  lond 

aerest  ahten 

aerest  afden 

aefter  than  flode 

after  than  flode 

the  from  drilitenecoin, 

that  fram  god  com, 

the  al  her  a-quelde 

that  al  ere  acwelde 

quic  that  he  funde. 

ewie  that  hit  funde. 

Translation  [by  Sir  F.  Madden.  The  quotation  marks  show  what  belongs  only  to  A., 
the  brackets  what  belongs  only  to  B.].  —  There  was  a  priest  on  earth  (or  in  the  land),  who 
was  named  Layamon  ;  he  was  son  of  4  Leovenath  ’  [Leuca],  —  may  the  Lord  be  gracious 
to  him!  — He  dwelt  at  Ernley,  4  at  a  noble  church’  [with  the  good  knight]  upon  4  Sev¬ 
ern’s  bank’  [Severn],  —  ‘good’  [pleasant]  it  there  seemed  to  him  —  near  Radestone, 
where  he  books  read.  It  came  to  him  in  mind,  and  in  his  4  chief  *  thought,  that  he  would 
tell  the  4  noble  deeds  ’  [history]  of  4  the  English  ’  [England]  ;  what 4  they  ’  [the  men]  were 
named,  and  whence  they  came,  who  first  4  possessed  ’  [had]  the  English  land,  after  the 
flood  that  came  from  1  the  Lord  ’  [God],  that  destroyed  here  all  that  it  found  alive. 


Translation.  — Now,  brother  Walter,  brother  mine  after  the  flesh’s  kindred  ;  and  broth¬ 
er  mine  in  Christendom  through  baptism  and  through  truth  ;  and  brother  mine  in  God’s 
house,  yet  on  the  third  wise,  seeing  [through]  that  we-two  have  taken  both  one  rule-book 
to  follow,  under  a  canonic’s  hood  and  life,  so  as  Saint  Austin  set ;  I  have  done  so  as  thou 
badest,  and  furthered  thee  thy  will,  I  have  turned  into  English  the  Gospel’s  holy  teaching 
[lore],  after  the  little  wit  that  to  me  my  Lord  hath  lent. 

§  191.  From  the  same  (11.  95-110). 

Annd  whase  wilenn  shall  thiss  boc 
efft  other  sithe  writenn, 
himm  bidde  icc  thatt  het  write  riliht, 

swa  summ  thiss  boc  himm  taecliethth, 
all  tliwerrt  ut  affterr  thatt  itt  iss 
uppo  thiss  firrste  bisne, 
withth  all  8willc  rime  alls  her  iss  sett, 
withth  all  se  fele  wordess  ; 
annd  tatt  he  loke  wel  thatt  he 
an  bocstaff  write  twi^ess, 
e^wliaer  thaer  itt  uppo  thiss  boc 
iss  wrTtenn  o  thatt  wise  : 
loke  he  well  thatt  het  write  swa, 
forr  he  ne  ma}}  noliht  el  less 
onn  Ennglissh  writenn  riliht  te  word, 
thatt  wite  he  w  el  to  sothe. 

Translation.  —  And  whoso  shall  wish  this  book  again  another  time  to-write,  him  bid  I 
that  he-ife  write  right,  so  as  this  book  him  teaclietli,  all  throughout  after  that  [i.  e .,  ac¬ 
cording  as],  it  is  upon  this  first  exemplar,  with  all  such  meter  [rhyme]  as  here  is  set,  with 
all  so  many  words  ;  and  that  he  look  well  that  he  a  letter  write  twice,  everywhere  where 
it  upon  this  book  is  written  on  that  wise  ;  look  he  well  that  he-it  write  so,  for  he  may  not 
else  in  English  write  right  the  word,  that  wit  he  well  to  sooth  [i.  e.,  let  him  know  that 
well  for  truth]. 

§  192.  From  the  Ancren  Riwle.  [South  English  dialect,  first  quarter  of  13tli  century.] 

“Tliet  is  the  ende  of  the  tale,”  seith  Seneke  the  wise,  44  Ichulle  tliet  }e  speken  selde 
and  theonne  buten  lutel.”  Auh  moni  punt  hire  word  uorte  leteu  mo  ut,  as  me  detli  water 
et  ter  mulne  cluse  ;  and  so  duden  Jobes  freond  thet  weren  icumen  to  urouren  him  :  seten 
stille  alle  seoueniht ;  auh  theo  heo  hefden  alles  bigunne  uorto  spekene,  theone  kuthen 
heo  neuere  astunten  hore  cleppe.  So  hit  is  ine  monie,  ase  seint  Gregorie  seith  :  44  Silence 
is  wordes  fostrild.”  Long  silence  and  wel  iwust  nedeth  the  thouhtes  up  touward  ther 
heouene  ;  also  as  ^e  mmven  iseon  the  water,  hwon  me  punt  hit  and  stoppeth  biuoren  wel, 
so  thet  hit  ne  muwe  adunweard,  theonne  is  hit  ined  a^ein  uorto  climben  upward. 

Translation.  — 44  That  is  the  end  of  the  tale,”  saith  Seneca  the  wise,  44 1  will  that  ye 
speak  seldom,  and  then  but  little.”  But  many  a  one  shuts  up  [impoundeth]  her  words 
for-to  let  more  out,  as  one  does  water  at  the  milldam  [close]  ;  and  so  did  Job’s  friends 
that  were  come  to  comfort  him,  —  sat  still  all  a  week  [se’nnight] ;  but  when  they  had 
once  begun  for-to  speak,  then  they  could  never  stint  their  noise  [clap].  So  it  is  in  many, 
as  Saint  Gregory  saith  :  44  Silence  is  word’s  foster-mother.”  Long  silence  and  well  guarded 
forceth  the  thoughts  up  toward  the  heaven  ;  just  as  you  can  see  the  water,  when  one  con¬ 
fines  it  and  stops  it  well  in  front,  so  that  it  can  not  flow  downward,  then  is  it  forced  again 
for-to  climb  upward. 
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§  193.  From  the  Cursor  Mundi  (11.  3,595-3,008).  [Written  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
C3th  century  in  the  Northern  dialect ;  preserved  in  MSS.  of  the  14th  ceutury.J 

Sua 1  has  eild 2  now  this  Ysaac  ledd 
That  he  in  langur  lijs  in  bedd  ; 

Him  wantes  sight,  als  I  said  yow, 

And  cald  on  his  son  Esau. 

44  Esau,  life3  son,”  he  said, 

44  Ga  lok  thi  tacle  be  purvaid, 

And  faaiul  4  to  stalk  the  sa  uere, 

That  thou  mai  drep  5  me  sum  dere  ; 

If  thou  me  dere  fiesse0  ani  gete, 

Gladli  wald  I  thar-of  ete. 

Leve  sun,  thou  has  hidir-till 
Gladli  don  thi  fader  will, 

Thou  ert  schotter  wit  the  beist, 7 
Bath  in  feild  and  in  forest.” 

1  sua ,  bo.  °  drep,  strike,  slay. 

2  ei Id,  age.  8  fiesse,  flesh. 

3  life,  dear.  "  wit  the  beist ,  among 

*faand ,  make  trial.  [with]  the  best. 

§  194.  From  the  Chronicle  known  as  Robert  of  Gloucester's  (11.  7,537-7,547).  [South¬ 
ern  Dialect,  about  1300.] 

Thus  com  lo  !  Engelond  into  Normandies  bond, 

and  the  Normans  ue  couthe  speke  tlio  bote  hor  owe  speclie, 

and  speke  French  as  hii  dude  atom,  and  hor  children  dude  also  teche* 

so  that  heiemen  of  this  lond,  that  of  hor  blod  come, 

holdeth  alle  tliulke  speche  that  hii  of  horn  nome ; 

vor  bote  a  man  conne  Freuss,  me  telth  of  him  lute ; 

ac  lowe  men  holdeth  to  Engliss  and  to  hor  owe  speche  }ute. 

Ioh  wene  ther  ne  betli  in  al  the  world  contreyes  none 
that  ne  holaetli  to  hor  owe  speche,  bote  Engelond  one. 

Ac  wel  me  wof  vor  to  conne  botlie  wel  it  is  ; 

vor  the  more  that  a  moil  can,  the  more  wurthe  he  is.  t 

Translation.  —  Thus  came,  lo  !  England  into  Normandy’s  hand,  and  the  Normans  knew 
not  how  to  speak  then  but  their  own  speech,  and  spoke  French  as  they  did  at-home,  and 
their  children  did  so  teach,  so  that  the  high-men  of  this  land,  that  of  their  blood  came, 
hold  all  the-same  [the-ilk]  speech  that  they  of  them  took  ;  for  unless  [but]  a  man  knows 
French,  men  reckon  [tell]  of  him  little  ;  but  the  low  men  hold  to  English,  and  to  their 
own  speech  yet.  I  ween  there  be  not  in  the  world  countries  none,  that  hold  not  to  their 
own  speech,  but  England  alone  [one].  But,  well  men  wot,  for  to  know  both  well  it  is  ; 
for  the  more  that  a  man  knows,  the  more  worth  he  is. 

§  195.  From  the  Chronicle  of  Robert  Manning  of  Brunne  (11.  1,309-1,322).  [Midland 
dialect,  1303.] 

When  the  Troianes  were  al  dight 
Wyth  seyl  upon  the  mast  upright, 

With  anker  and  ore  and  other  ware, 

And  were  al  redy  for  to  fare, 

When  the  wynd  was  wel  them  lent, 

They  toke  ther  leve  and  forth  they  went. 

When  they  were  redy  to  saille  ; 

Thre  hundred  schipes  ther  was  in  taille, 

And  foure  mo,  the  story  seys, 

When  they  departed  fro  the  Gregeys. 

Two  dayes  they  sailled  and  two  nyglit, 

That  lond  ne  havene  reclie  they  ne  myght ; 

The  thrydde  day  in  the  even  tyde, 

In  Leogise  they  gon  to  ride. 

§  196.  From  Dan  Michel's  Ayenbite  of  Inwit.  [Dialect  of  Kent,  1340.] 

Thyse  byetli  the  tuelf  articles  of  the  cristene  byleue,  that  ech  man  cristen  ssel  yleue 
Btedeuestliche,  uor  otherlaker  he  ne  may  by  ybor^e,  huanne  he  heth  wyt  and  scele.  And 
therof  byeth  tuelf,  by  the  tale  of  the  tuelf  apostles,  thee  hise  zette  to  hyealde  and  to  loky 
to  alle  thon  thet  wyleth  by  ybo^e.  .  .  .  The  uerste  article  is  thellich  :  41  Icli  beleue  ine 
God,  the  uader  almi^ti,  sseppere  of  heuene  and  of  erthe.”  This  article  zette  saynte  Peter. 
The  other  article  belongeth  to  the  zone,  aze  to  his  godhede,  thet  is  to  zigge,  thet  he  is  God, 
and  i  thellich:  44  Ich  beleue  ine  Yesu  Crist,  oure  lhord,  Godes  zone,  the  uader,  in  alle 
thinges  thet  belongeth  to  the  godhede,  an  is  onlepi  thing  mid  the  uader,  bote  of  the  per- 
sone  thet  is  other  thanne  the  persone  of  the  uader.”  This  article  zette  sayn  Ion  the  god- 
spell  ere. 

Translation.  — These  are  the  twelve  articles  of  the  Christian  belief,  that  each  Christian 
man  must  [shall]  believe  steadfastly,  for  otherwise  he  can  not  be  saved  when  he  hath 
understanding  [wit]  and  reason  [skill].  And  of  them  [thereof]  are  there  twelve,  accord¬ 
ing  to  [by]  the  number  [tale]  of  the  Twelve  Apostles  that  appointed  [or  composed,  se/] 
these  for  all  those  that  wish  to  be  saved  to  hold  and  to  look  to.  .  .  .  The  first  article  is 
this:  44 1  believe  in  God,  the  father  almighty,  creator  of  heaven  and  of  earth.”  This 
article  Saint  Peter  composed.  The  second  article  pertaineth  [belongeth]  to  the  Son,  as 
to  his  godhead,  that  is  to  say  that  he  is  God,  and  it  is  this:  “I  believe  in  Jesus  Christ, 
our  Lord,  son  of  God,  the  father,  in  all  things  that  pertain  to  the  godhead,  and  is  one  and 
the  same  thing  with  the  Father  except  as  regards  [but  of]  the  person,  which  is  other  than 
the  person  of  the  Father.”  This  article  St.  John  the  Evangelist  [gospeler]  composed. 

§  197.  From  the  beginning  of  Piers  Plowman.  [Midland  dialect ;  middle  of  fourteenth 
century.] 

In  a  somer  seson  whan  soft  was  the  sonne, 

I  shope  me  in  shroudes1  as  I  a  shepe2  were, 

In  habite  as  an  heremite  unholy  of  workes, 

Went  wyde  in  this  world  wondres  to  here. 

Ac3  on  a  May  mornynge  on  Malverne  hulles 
Me  byfel  a  ferly4  of  fairy  me  thou^hte. 

I  was  wery  for-wandred  and  went  me  to  reste 
Under  a  brode  banke  by  a  homes  side, 

And  as  I  lay  and  lened  and  loked  in  the  wateres, 

I  slombred  in  a  slepyng,  it  sweyed  so  inerye. 6 
Thanne  gan  I  meten  a  merveilouse  swevene,8 
That  I  was  in  a  wildernesse,  wiste  I  never  where ; 

And  as  I  bihelde  into  the  est  on  hiegh  to  the  sonne, 

I  seigh 7  a  toure  on  a  toft  8  trieliche  y-maked,tf 
A  depc  dale  binethe,  a  dongeon  thereinne. 


With  depe  dyches  and  derke  and  dredful  of  6ight. 
A  faire  felde  ful  of  folke  fond  I  ther  bytweue, 

Of  alle  maner  of  men,  the  mene  and  the  riche, 
Worchyng  10  and  wandryng  as  the  worlde  asketh. 


1  shope  me  in  shroudes ,  put  me  into  clothes. 

2  shepe,  shepherd. 

3  ac,  but. 

4  ferly,  strange  thing. 

6  sweyed  so  merge,  sounded  so  pleasant. 


6  swevene ,  dream. 

7  seigh ,  suw. 

8  toft ,  hill. 

0  trieliche  y-maked ,  excellently  made- 
10  worchyng,  working. 


§  198.  From  Wyclijfe's  Translation  of  the  Bible ,  the  first  ten  verses  of  the  eighth 
chapter  of  Matthew.  [Midland  dialect,  about  1380.] 

Forsothe  when  Jhesus  hadde  con.en  doun  fro  the  liil,  many  cumpanyes  folewiden  hym. 
And  loo  !  a  leprouse  man  cummynge  worshipide  hym,  sayinge  :  Lord,  }if  thou  wolt,  thou 
maist  make  me  clene.  And  Jhesus  holdynge  forthe  the  liond,  toucliide  hym,  sayinge:  I 
wole  ;  be  thou  maad  clene.  And  anoon  the  lepre  of  hym  was  clensid.  And  Jhesus  saith 
to  hym  :  See,  say  thou  to  no  man  ;  but  go,  shewe  thee  to  prestis,  and  offre  that  }ifte  that 
Moyses  comaundide,  in  to  witnessing  to  hem.  Sothely  when  he  hadde  entride  in  to  Caphar- 
naum,  centurio  nei^ide  to  hym,  preyinge  hym,  and  saide  :  Lord,  my  child  lyetli  in  the 
hous  sike  on  the  palsie,  and  is  yuel  tourmentid.  And  Jhesus  saith  to  hym  :  I  shal  cume, 
and  shal  hele  hym.  And  centurio  answerynge  saith  to  him  :  Lord,  I  am  not  worthi  that 
thou  entre  vndir  my  roof ;  butoonly  say  bi  word,  and  my  child  shall  be  lielid.  For  whi 
and  I  am  a  man  ordeynd  vnder  power,  hauynge  vnder  me  kni^tis  ;  and  I  say  to  this,  Go, 
and  he  goth  ;  and  to  an  other,  Come  thou,  and  he  cometh  ;  and  to  my  seruauut,  Do  thou 
this  thing,  and  he  doth.  Sothely  Jhesus,  heerynge  these  thingis,  woudride,  and  saide  to 
men  suynge  him :  Trewly  I  saye  to  lou,  I  fond  nat  so  grete  feith  in  Ysrael. 

§  199.  The  same,  from  Purvey' s  Recension  of  Wycliffe's  Translation.  [About  1388.] 

But  wlianne  Jhesus  was  come  doun  fro  the  liil,  mych  puple  suede  hym.  And  loo!  a 
leprouse  man  cam  and  worscliipide  hym,  and  seide :  Lord,  if  thou  wolt,  thou  maist  make 
me  clene.  And  Jhesus  lielde  forth  the  hoond,  and  touchide  hym,  and  seide  :  Y  wole  ;  be 
thou  maad  cleene.  And  anoon  the  lepre  of  him  was  clensid.  And  Jhesus  seide  to  hym  : 
Se,  seie  thou  to  no  man  ;  but  go,  shewe  thee  to  the  prestis,  and  offre  the  }ift  that  Moyses  - 
comauudide,  in  witnessyng  to  hem.  And  wlianne  he  hadde  entrid  in  to  Cafaruaum,  the 
centurien  nei}ede  to  him,  and  preide  him,  and  seide:  Lord,  my  cliilde  lijth  in  the  hous 
sijk  on  the  palesie,  and  is  yuel  turmentid.  And  Jhesus  seide  to  him  :  Y  schal  come,  and 
schal  lieele  him.  And  the  centurien  answeride,  and  seide  to  hym  :  Lord,  Y  am  not  wor¬ 
thi,  that  thou  entre  vndur  my  roof  ;  but  oonli  seie  thou  bi  word,  and  my  childe  shal  be 
heelid.  For  whi  Y  am  a  man  ordeyned  vndur  power,  and  haue  kny^tis  vndir  me  ;  and  Y 
seie  to  this,  Go,  and  he  goitli ;  and  to  another,  Come,  and  he  cometh  ;  and  to  my  seruaunt. 
Do  this,  and  he  doith  it.  And  Jhesus  herde  these  thingis,  and  wondride,  and  seide  to 
men  that  sueden  him :  Treuli  I  seie  to  }ou,  Y  foond  not  so  greet  feith  in  Israel. 

§  200.  From  the  Prologue  to  Chaucer's  Canterbury  Talcs  ( Ellesmere  MS.). 

Whan  that  Aprille  with  hises  choures  soote  1 
The  droghte  of  March  hath  perced  to  the  roote, 

And  bathed  every  veyne  in  swich  licour, 

Of  which  vertu  engendred  is  the  flour ;  — 

Whan  Zephirus  eek  with  his  swete  breeth 
Inspired  hath  in  every  liolte  and  heeth 
The  tendre  croppes,  and  the  yonge  sonne 
Hath  in  the  Ram  his  half[e]  cours  y-ronne,a 
And  smale  foweles  maken  melodie, 

That  slepen  al  the  nyght  with  open  eye,  8 
So  priketli  hem  nature  in  here  corages  :  4  — 

Thanne  longen  folk  to  gon  on  pilgrimage [s], 

And  palmers  for  to  seeken  straunge  otrondes, 

To  feme  halwes,  kowtlie  6  in  sondry  londe6  ; 

And  specially,  from  every  shires  ende 
Of  Engelond,  to  Caunturbury  they  wende, 

The  holy  blisful  martir  for  to  seke. 

That  hem  hath  holpen  whan  that  they  were  seeke. 6 

1  soote,  sweet.  3  Read  ye,  eye.  •  6  feme  halwes,  kowthe ,  ancient  saints  known. 

2  y-ronne,  run.  4  corages,  hearts.  6  seeke,  sick. 


§  201.  From  the  Tale  of  Melibeus,  in  Chaucer's  Canterbury  Tales  ( Ellesmere  MS.). 

A  yong  man  called  Melibeus,  myghty  and  riche,  bigat  upon  his  wif,  that  called  was 
Prudence,  a  doghter  which  that  called  was  Sophie.  Upon  a  day  bifel,  that  he  .or  his 
desport  is  went  into  the  feeldes  hym  to  pleye.  His  wyf  and  eek  his  doghter  hath  he  left 
inwith  his  hous,  of  which  the  dores  weren  fast  y-sliette.  Thre  of  hise  olde  foos  lian  it 
espyed,  and  setten  laddres  to  the  walles  of  his  hous,  and  by  wyndowes  ben  entred,  and 
betten  his  wyf,  and  wounded  his  doghter  with  fyve  mortal  woundes,  in  fyve  sondry 
places,  this  is  to  seyn,  in  hire  feet,  in  hire  handes,  in  here  erys,  in  hir  nose,  and  in  hire 
mouth  ;  and  leften  hire  for  deed,  and  wen  ten  awey. 

§  202.  From  Trevisa's  translation  of  Hi gden's  Polychronicon  (vol.  ii.,  p.  1G1).  [South 
English  dialect,  1385.] 

Iohn  Cornwaile,  a  maister  of  grammer,  chaunged  the  lore  in  gramer  scole  and  con- 
8truccioun  of  Frensche  in  to  Englische  ;  and  Richard  Pencriche  lerned  the  manere  techynge 
of  hym  and  othere  men  of  Pencrich  ;  so  that  now,  the  }ere  of  oure  Lorde  a  thowsand  thre 
hundred  and  foure  score  and  fyve,  and  of  the  secounde  kyng  Richard  after  the  conquest 
nyne,  in  alle  the  gramere  scoles  of  Engelond,  children  leveth  Frensche  and  construeth 
and  lerneth  an  Englische.  .  .  .  Also  gentil  men  haveth  now  moche  i-left  for  to  teche  here 
children  Frensche. 

§  203.  From  Carton's  Prologue  lo  Malory's  Morte  d' Arthur.  [1485.] 

For  it  is  notoyrly  knowen  thorugh  the  vnyuersal  world  that  there  been  ix.  worthy  and 
the  best  that  euer  were,  that  is  to  wete,  thre  paynyms,  thre  Jewes,  and  thre  crysten  men. 
As  for  the  paynyms,  they  were  tofore  the  incarnacyon  of  Cryst,  whiche  were  named,  the 
fyrst  Hector  of  Troye,  of  whome  thystorye  is  comen  botlie  in  balade  and  in  prose ;  the 
second  Alysaunder  the  grete ;  and  the  thyrd  Julyus  Cezar,  emperour  of  Rome,  of  whome 
thystoryes  ben  wel  kno  and  had.  And  as  for  the  thre  Jewes,  whyche  also  were  tofore 
thyncarnacyon  of  our  Lord,  of  whome  the  fyrst  was  due  Josue,  whyche  brought  the 
chyldren  of  Israhel  in  to  the  londe  of  byheste  ;  the  second  Dauyd  kyng  of  Jlierusalem  ; 
and  the  thyrd  Judas  Maehabeus  ;  of  these  thre  the  Byble  reherceth  al  theyr  noble  liystoryes 
and  actes.  And  sythe  the  sayd  incarnacyon  have  been  thre  noble  crysten  men  stalled 
and  admytted  thorugh  the  vnyuersal  world  in  to  the  nombre  of  the  ix.  beste  and  worthy, 
of  whome  was  fyrst  the  noble  Arthur,  whos  noble  actes  I  purpose  to  wryte  in  tliys  pres¬ 
ent  book  here  folowyng  :  the  seconde  was  Charlemayn,  or  Charles  the  grete,  of  whome 
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thystorye  is  had  in  many  places  oothe  in  Frensshe  aiid  Englysshe  ;  and  the  thyrd  and 
last  was  Godefray  of  Boloyn,  of  whos  actes  and  lyf  I  made  a  book  vuto  thexcellent  prynce 
and  kyng  of  noble  memorye  kyug  Edward  the  fourth. 

§  204.  From  Tyndale's  New  Testament ,  the  first  ten  verses  of  the  eighth  chanter  of 
Matthew.  [1526.] 

When  Iesus  was  come  downe  from  the  mountayne,  moch  people  folowed  him.  And  lo, 
ther  cam  a  lepre  and  worsheped  him  saynge :  Master,  if  thou  wylt  thou  canst  make  me 
clone.  He  putt  forthe  his  bond  and  touched  him,  saynge  :  I  wyll,  be  clene,  and  imme- 
diatly  his  leprosie  was  clensed.  Aud  Iesus  said  vnto  him :  Se  thou  tell  no  man,  but  go 


and  shewe  thy  silf  to  the  preate,  and  offer  the  gyfte  that  Moses  oommaunded  to  be  off  red, 
in  witnes  to  them.  When  Iesus  was  entred  into  Capernaum  there  cam  vnto  him  a  cer- 
tayne  Centurion,  besechyng  hym  aud  saynge  :  Master,  my  servaunt  lyeth  sicke  att  home 
of  the  palsye,  and  is  grevously  payned.  And  Iesus  sayd  vnto  him  :  I  wyll  come  and  cure 
him.  The  Centurion  answered  and  saide  :  Syr  I  am  not  worthy  that  thou  shuldest  com 
vnder  the  rofe  of  my  housse,  but  speake  the  worde  only  and  my  servaunt  slialbe  healed. 
For  y  also  myselfe  am  a  man  vudre  power,  aud  have  sowdeers  vndre  me,  and  y  saye  to 
one,  go,  and  he  goeth,  and  to  anothre,  come,  and  he  cometh  :  and  to  my  servaunt,  do  this, 
and  he  doeth  it.  When  Iesus  lierde  these  sayngs,  he  marveyled  and  said  to  them  that 
folowed  him,  Verely  y  say  vnto  you,  I  have  not  founde  so  great  fayth :  no,  not  in  Israeli. 
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KEY  TO  THE  SYMBOLS  USED  IN  THE  RESPELLING  FOR  PRONUNCIATION. 


The  figures  refer  to  sections  in  this  Guide  where  a  full  treatment  of  the  sound  is  given. 


Si  M  in  ale,  fate,  la'bor,  clia'oa,  cliam'ber,  pa'tri-ar'clial  (§  113). 
a,  „  „  sen'ate,  pref'ace,  prel'ate,  del'i-cate,  leg'is-la-tive  (§  124). 

&,  ,,  ,,  cftre,  share,  par'ent,  com  pare',  plow'sliare',  bear,  air  (§  114). 
ft,  ,,  „  ftm,  ftdd,  fftt,  rftn'doin,  ftc-cept',  re'ftd-uiit'  (§  116). 

«,  „  ,,  fi'nal,  in'fftnt,  guid'dnce,  val'idnt,  hus'band,  inad'aui  (§  126). 
a,  „  ,,  arm,  far,  fii'tlier,  mar'tyr,  iih,  alms,  art,  palm  (§  117). 

a,  ,,  „  ask,  grass,  dance,  staff,  path  (§  119). 

d,  „  „  so'fd,  i-de'd,  abound'  (§  127). 

b,  „  „  baby,  be,  bit,  bob,  but  (§  132). 

clr,  ,,  ,,  chair,  much;  also  for  tch,  as  in  match,  etch'ing;  for  ti  as  in  ques¬ 
tion  ;  for  te  as  in  righteous  (§  139). 

d.  as  in  day,  den,  din,  do,  dun,  did,  add'ed  ;  also  for  ed  as  in  robbed  (§  145). 

du  :  for  du  as  in  ver'dure  ;  for  deu  as  in  gran'deur  (§  250). 

e,  as  in  eve,  mete,  se  rene',  he'li-om'e-ter  (§  149). 

e>  „  „  e-vent',  de  pend',  cre-ate',  so-ci'e-ty,  de-lin'e-ate,  se  rene'  (§  156). 
e,  ,,  ,,  end,  met,  ex  cuse',  Sf-face',  car'pet,  con'dem-na'tion  (§  150). 

S,  „  „  re'ccnt,  de'cen-cy,  pru'dcnce,  pen'i-tent,  nov'el  (§  158). 

e,  ,,  „  ev'er,  speak'er,  cin'der,  per-vert',  in'fer-ence  (§  157). 

f,  „  „  fill,  feel ;  for  ph  aa  in  philosophy,  triumph  ;  for  gli  as  in  laugh  (§  1G7). 
g  (always  44  hard”),  as  in  go,  begin,  great,  anger;  also  for  gu  as  in  guard  ;  for 

gue  as  in  plague  ;  for  gh  as  in  ghost  (§  1G8). 
gz  :  for  x  as  in  ex-ist',  ex-act',  ex-am'ple  (§  260). 
li,  as  in  hat,  hen,  hide,  hot,  hurt,  oho  (§  17G). 
hw :  for  wli  as  in  what,  why,  where  (§  258). 

I,  as  in  Ice,  sight,  in-spire',  jus'ti-fl'a-ble,  i-de'a,  bl-ol'o-gy  (§  179). 

I,  ,,  ,,  ill,  admit',  hab'lt,  di-vide',  ln-fin'i-tive,  pity  (ptt'T)  (§  181). 
j,  „  „  joke,  jolly  (§  188) ;  also  for  44  soft  *’  g,  as  in  gem,  giant ;  for  gi  and  ge  a r,  in 
religion,  pigeon;  for  di  as  in  soldier;  for  dg(e),  as  in  edge,  knowledge  (§  169). 
b,  as  in  keep,  kick  ;  also  for  “  hard  ”  cli,  as  in  chorus,  epoch  ;  for  14  hard  ”  c,  as 
in  cube  ;  for  ck,  as  in  pack  ;  for  qu  as  in  conquer,  coquette ;  for  que  as  in 
pique  (§  191). 

K  (small  capital) :  for  cli  as  in  German  Icli,  ach,  etc.  (§  144). 
ks  :  for  x  as  in  vex,  exit,  perplex,  dextrous  (§  259). 
kw  :  for  qu  as  in  queen,  quit,  quality  (§  219). 

l,  as  in  late,  leg,  lip,  lot,  lull,  holly  (§  193). 

m,  as  in  man,  men,  mine,  mob,  mud,  hum,  hammer  (§  19G). 

n  (the  ordinary  sound),  as  in  no,  man,  many,  manner  ;  also  for  gn  as  in  sign  (§  197). 
9  (like  ng) :  for  n  before  the  sound  of  k  or  “  hard”  g,  as  in  bank,  junction,  linger, 
single,  canker  (§  198). 

IT  (small  capital) :  indicates  the  nasal  tone  (as  in  French  or  Portuguese)  of  the  preceding 
vowel,  as  in  ensemble  (aN'saN'bl’),  intrigante  (SN'tre'gaNt')  (§  60,  note  2). 

^g,  as  in  long,  sing'er ;  also  for  ngue,  as  in  tongue  (§  198). 


o,  as  in  old,  note,  row,  bold,  o'ver,  he'ro,  ver'ti-go,  cal'i-co  (§200). 

o,  „  „  o-bey',  to-bac'co,  a-nat'o-my,  pro-pose'  (§  210). 

6,  ,,  ,,  orb,  lord,  or'der ;  law  (16),  saw  (s6),  all  (61)  (§  202). 

6,  ,,  ,,  odd,  not,  tor'rid.  fdr'est,  cSr-pus'cu-lar,  hdr'ror  (§  204). 

6,  ,,  ,,  con  nect',  con  trol',  c<5m-bine'  (§  211 ). 

6,  ,,  ,,  soft,  dog,  cloth  (§205). 

oi,  ,,  ,,  oil,  nois'y,  a-void',  re-joice',  em-broid'er-y,  goi'ter  (§212). 
ob,  ,,  ,,  food,  moon,  fool,  noon  ;  rude  (rood),  ru'mor  (roo'mer)  (§  214). 
o^,  ,,  ,,  foot,  wool,  book,  good;  put  (pdot),  pull  (po61)  (§  215). 
ou,  „  ,,  out,  thou,  dc-vour'  (§  216). 

p,  ,,  ,,  papa,  pen,  pin,  pop,  put  (§  217). 

r,  ,,  ,,  rap,  red*  rip,  rod,  rule,  horrid;  also  for  rli  as  in  rliizopod,  rliodo* 
dendron,  rhomboid  (§  220). 

s  (always  voiceless,  or  44  sharp  ”),  as  in  so,  this,  haste  ;  also  for  c  as  in  cell,  vice; 

for  sc  as  in  scene,  science;  for  ss  as  in  hiss  (§  225). 
sli,  as  in  she,  ship,  shop  ;  also  for  cli  as  in  machine,  chaise,  chandelier;  for 
ce  as  in  ocean  ;  for  ci  as  in  social ;  for  sci  as  in  conscious;  for  s  as  in  sure  ; 
for  se  as  in  nauseous  ;  for  si  as  in  pension  ;  for  ss  as  in  issue ;  for  ssi  as  in 
passion  ;  for  ti  as  in  nation  (§  232). 

t,  as  in  time,  talk  ;  also  for  ed  as  in  baked,  crossed,  capped  ;  for  th  as  in 

thyme,  Thomas  (§  235). 

th  (voiceless),  as  in  thin,  through*  wealth,  worth,  breadth,  width  (§  236). 

4b  (voiced) :  for  th  as  in  then,  though,  this,  smooth,  breathe  (§  236). 
tu  :  for  tu  as  in  cul'ture,  na'ture,  pic'ture,  ac'tuate  (§250). 
it,  as  in  iise,  pure,  mute,  tune,  lute,  dii'ty,  hu'man  (§  241). 

u,  ,,  ,,  u  nite',  for'mu-late,  mu-si'cian,  liu-mane' (§  250). 

Ii,  ,,  ,,  urn,  furl,  con-cur';  lier(hfir),  fern  (ffirn),  fir  (fflr),  (§247);  forGer.  o,  oe, 
as  in  schon  (shCln),  Goethe  (gQ'te)  (§  212) :  for  Fr.  eu,  as  in  jeu  (zhfi)  (§  166). 

u,  as  in  up,  tub,  stiid'y,  un'der,  up-hill' (§  246). 

ii,  ,,  ,,  cir'cds,  cau'cus,  da'tum,  cir'ciim-stance  (§251). 

li :  for  German  ii,  as  in  griin,  Siin'de;  for  French  11,  as  in  menu  (me-nli')  (§  248). 

v,  as  in  van,  vent,  vile,  vote,  revoke,  revive ;  also  for  f  as  in  of  (§  255). 

w,  ,,  ,,  want,  win,  weed,  wood  (§  256). 

y,  ,,  ,,  yard,  yet,  yellow,  beyond  (§  263). 

z,  ,,  ,,  zone,  haze;  also  for  voiced  (“soft”)  s,  as  in  is,  lives,  wise,  music,  ears, 

figs  (§  266) ;  for  x  as  in  Xenophon,  xylography  (§  261). 
zli :  for  z  as  in  azure;  for  zi  as  in  glazier,  brazier;  for  s  as  in  pleasure,  usual; 
for  si  as  in  vision  ;  for  ssi  as  in  abscission  ;  for  g  as  in  rouge,  cortege, 
genre  (§  267). 

’  as  in  pardon  (par'd’n),  eaten  (et'’n),  evil  (e'v’l) :  indicates  the  elision  of  a  vowel 
or  its  reduction  to  a  mere  vocal  murmur  (§  159). 


(H3F=>  For  full  discussion  of  the  sounds  of  the  language  see  Section  III.  of  this  Guide. 

For  the  general  distinction  between  a,  e,  o,  u  and  a,  e,  6,  u,  and  between  2,  6,  5,  ft  and  a,  £,  ft,  u,  see  §  93. 

References.  Numbers  following  the  respelling  for  pronunciation  of  some  words  in  the  vocabulary  refer  to  sections  in  this  Guide. 

Accents  and  Hyphens.  The  principal  accent  is  indicated  by  a  heavy  mark  ('),  and  the  secondary  accent  by  a  lighter  mark  ('),  at  the  end  of  thd  syllable  (§  80).  Syllabic 
division  is  indicated  by  a  light  hyphen  except  where  this  is  replaced  by  an  accent  mark,  or  by  a  heavier  hyphen  used  to  join  the  members  of  words  written  or  printed  with  a  hyphen. 


When  teachers  or  others  desire  to  indicate  PRONUNCIATION  WITHOUT  RESPELLING,  the  table  below  may  be  used  in  connection  with  the  one  above.  This  system  is, 
in  the  main,  the  same  as  that  given  for  this  purpose  in  preceding  editions  of  the  Dictionary.  For  indicating  PRONUNCIATION  BY  RESPELLING,  however,  the  table  above  is 
complete  in  itself  and  is  alone  used  throughout  this  Dictionary. 

The  lower  table  is  to  be  used  only  when  any  letter  of  a  word  has  a  sound  that  is  represented  in  the  upper  table  by  a  different  letter.  Thus,  in  the  upper  table  s  is  used  for 
one  sound  only,  that  in  sin  or  so.  To  show  the  z  sound  of  s  (as  in  his)  without  respelling,  the  marked  s  (§)  from  the  lower  table  should  be  used,  —  thus,  hi§.  In  the  lower 
table,  the  symbols  in  parentheses  are  the  equivalent  symbols  from  the  upper  table. 

In  digraphs,  mark  only  the  letter  that  is  to  be  regarded  as  sounded,  as  in  break,  bread,  yield,  veil,  etc.  Silent  e  at  the  end  of  a  syllable,  as  in  fate,  etc.,  need  not  be 
marked.  Ce,  ci,  sci,  se,  si,  or  ti  before  a  vowel,  and  immediately  after  an  accented  syllable,  usually  have  the  sound  of  sli,  and  need  not  be  marked.  Where  desirable,  any 
letter  regarded  as  silent  may  be  shown  as  an  unmarked  italic.  In  a  few  words,  the  pronunciation  can  be  indicated  only  by  respelling. 


a  (=  e), . as  in  li'ar,  cow'ard,  mus'tard. 

a  (=  6), . ,,  ,,  what,  was,  qual'i-ty,  in'stal-la'tion. 

A,  a  (=  6), . ,,  ,,  all,  ^we,  sw$rm,  tj^lk,  draw. 

Au,  an,  aw  (=  6),  „  „  An  Sable,  au'thor,  daugli'ter,  law,  straw'ber-ry. 

E,  e  (=  a), . „  „  eight,  prey,  vein,  o-bey';  or  (=  a),  as  in  os'prey. 

§  (=  ft),  .  there,  where,  heir,  where  in'. 

E,  e  (=  ii), . „  „  Sr'mine,  e-ter'nal,  swSrv'ing  (§  152). 

Ee,  ee  (=  e),  ...  „  „  eel,  feet,  fee'ble,  un  seen',  see'ing. 

Ew,  ew  (=  ii),  .  .  „  ,,  ewe,  dew,  hewn  ;  or  (=  6b),  as  in  brew. 

I,  1  (=  e), . .  „  pique,  ma-chi'ne',  po-lice';  or  (==  e),  as  in  fi-as'co. 

i,  1  (=  e),  . ,,  „  vir-gin'i-ty,  e-lix'ir ;  or  (=  u),  as  in  Trk'some,  fir,  bird 

(§  185). 

C,  €  (=  k), . as  in  cat,  concur. 

f ,  $  (=  8), . ft  ft  9el1’  vi9e- 

Ch,  ch  (=  k), . „  „  chorus,  echo,  epoch. 

£h,  9I1  (=  sh), . .  „  ^liaise,  machine. 

G,  g  (=  g), . .  „  get,  begin,  anger. 

6,  g  (=  j), . .  „  gem,  engine. 

dg  (=  j), . .  „  edge,  bridge,  badger. 


o  (=:  o'o),  ....  as  in  wolf,  wom'an,  wol'ver-ine',  bos'om. 

O,  o  (=  6b),  ....  ,,  ,,  ooze,  do,  who,  tomb,  re-mov'al. 

O,  6  (=  u),  ....  ,,  ,,  otli'er,  son  ;  or  (=:  ii),  as  in  wel'come,  wis'dom. 

o  (=:  e), . ,,  ,,  sail'or,  mi'nor  ;  or  (=  11),  as  in  work,  worth. 

Ow,  ow  (=  ou),  .  ,,  ,,  owl,  cow'ard,  vow'el,  al-low7,  bow'wow'. 

Oy,  oy(=  oi),  .  .  ,,  ,,  oys'ter,  boy,  roy'al,  en-joy',  an-noy'ance. 

U,  u  (=67>),  ....  „  ,,  rude,  ru'mor,  in  trude'. 

U,  u  (=  do),  ....  ,,  ,,  full,  put,  push,  joy'ful. 

y  (=  1) . „  M  fly,  sky,  style,  de  fy',  dy'ing. 

it,  y  (=  1), . .  ,,  yt'tri-a,  hymn,  lyr'ic,  my-tliol'o-gy. 

y  (=  e) . „  sat'y  r,  mar'tyr-dom  ;  or  {=.  (i),  as  in  myrrh,  myr'tle 

(§  264). 

§  (=  z), . as  in  i§,  hag,  wigdom. 

5  (=  gz), . .  .  .  „  „  ejrist',  ej-am'ple. 

x  (ks), .  .  .  .  „  „  vex,  exit. 

Ph,  ph  (=  f), . „  ,,  phantom,  sylph,  sulphur. 

Qu,  qu  (=  kw), . .  „  queen,  conquest. 

Wh,  wli  (=  hw), . .  when,  what. 
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I.  THE  STANDARD  OF  ENGLISH  PRONUNCIATION. 


§  1.  Relationship  between  written  and  spoken  English.  In  the  early 
periods  of  English  the  spelling  was  substantially  phonetic,  that  is,  the  written  form  of  a 
word  indicated  fairly  well  its  pronunciation.  In  modem  English,  however,  the  spelling  of 
many  words  is  so  far  from  phonetic  that  it  scarcely  even  suggests  the  pronunciation.  This 
change  in  the  relationship  between  the  written  and  the  spoken  word  has  resulted  from 
various  causes.  The  spoken  form  of  language  is  always  more  changeable  than  the  written 
form,  and  changes  in  pronunciation  are  only  slowly  reflected  in  the  spelling.  Moreover, 
since  the  invention  of  printing,  English  spelling  has  tended  to  become  more  and  more 
conventional  and  fixed,  while  changes  in  pronunciation  have  continued.  One  has  only  to 
call  to  mind  such  common  words  as  busy ,  bosom ,  colonel ,  women ,  bough ,  enough,  tough , 
night,  to  realize  how  unphonetic  their  spelling  is  with  reference  to  their  present  pronunci¬ 
ation.  Again,  the  written  forms  of  some  words,  as  mountain ,  fountain ,  evil,  devil ,  often , 
soften,  Christmas,  chestnut,  handsome,  handkerchief,  more  nearly  phonetic,  mislead  many 
persons,  who  feel  that  they  should  speak  as  they  write,  into  pronunciations  that  depart 
from  the  best  usage  by  making  -tain  rime  with  rain,  -il  rime  with  hill ,  by  sounding  the  t  in 
often ,  ChHstmas,  etc.  In  still  other  words,  however, —  and  they  form  a  large  part  of  our  vo 
cabulary  —  the  spelling  very  well  represents  the  present  pronunciation,  and  now  that  the 
use  of  printed  words  has  become  quite  as  frequent  and  impoitant  as  that  of  spoken  ones  — 
with  some  persons  even  more  so  —  there  ifc  an  evident  tendency  to  assimilate  the  spoken  to 
the  written  form.  This  tendency  is  stronger  in  America  than  in  England,  and  to  it  may 
be  ascribed  some  of  the  differences  in  pronunciation  existing  between  the  two  countries. 

§  2.  Changes  in  pronunciation  and  how  they  arise.  Our  Language  changes 
in  its  pronunciation  from  generation  to  generation.  The  speech  of  an  Englishman  of 
Chaucer’s  day,  could  we  hear  it,  would  be  quite  unintelligible  to  most  of  us,  even  those 
words  which  had  the  same,  or  nearly  the  same,  form  as  now  having  in  many  cases  a  pro¬ 
nunciation  quite  different  from  their  present  one.  The  pronunciation  of  an  Elizabethan 
speaker,  or  of  one  of  even  a  still  later  period,  would  contain  much  that  would  be  strange 
and  foreign  to  our  ears.  A  child  learns  the  main  body  of  his  speech  by  imitating  that  of 
the  persons  with  whom  he  is  most  intimately  associated.  Each  speech  sound  is  the  result 
of  many  fine  adjustments  of  the  organs  of  speech,  influenced  by  all  the  past  experiences 
of  the  individual,  conscious  or  unconscious,  in  hearing,  thinking,  and  speaking.  Through 
constant  correction  and  the  strong  incentives  to  learn,  the  difficulties  of  the  child,  due  to 
defective  perception  of  sounds,  to  incomplete  and  erroneous  sound  memories,  and  to  im¬ 
perfect  control  over  the  vocal  organs,  are  usually  entirely  overcome.  Imitation  is,  how¬ 
ever,  probably  never  entirely  perfect,  and  the  child’s  speech  varies,  however  slightly,  from 
that  of  those  from  whom  he  takes  it.  Slight  deviations  easily  pass  unheeded,  and  later 
become  more  marked  because  of  failure  to  throw  the  organs  of  speech  into  exactly  the 
same  positions,  such  failure  being  due  to  carelessness,  depressed  vitality,  economy  of  effort, 
change  of  speed  in  speaking,  and  other  causes.  Differences  in  temperament  and  of  cli¬ 
matic  conditions  cause  differences  in  pronunciation  even  of  the  same  individual,  some  of 
which  may  become  permanent. 

Even  minute  individual  changes  would,  in  the  course  of  several  generations,  appre¬ 
ciably  affect  the  pronunciation  of  the  language  as  a  whole,  but  many  other  causes,  such 
as  shifting  of  population,  changes  in  fashion,  increasing  refinement  of  taste,  etc.,  bring 
about  wider  divergences.  Thus  change  is  constantly  going  on,  both  in  the  separate 
sounds  of  the  language,  and  in  the  words  of  which  it  is  composed.  New  forms  exist  side 
by  side  with  the  old,  though  usually  one  of  them  ultimately  supersedes  the  other.  All 
changes  that  endanger  the  true  function  of  language,  which  is  the  intelligible  expression 
of  ideas,  are  strongly  resisted. 

§  3.  Orthoepy  not  a  feature  of  the  earlier  English  dictionaries.  The 
earliest  dictionaries  of  our  language  made  no  attempt  to  indicate  pronunciations.  About 
the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century,  however,  works  began  to  appear  which  indi¬ 
cated  the  accentuation  of  words,  but  went  no  further  except  for  occasional  remarks  on 
orthoepy.  Even  Doctor  Johnson,  whose  great  dictionary,  on  its  appearance  in  1755,  be¬ 
came  at  once  the  standard,  and  continued  such  for  many  years,  considered  it  unnecessary 
to  do  more  in  this  respect.  Benjamin  Martin,  in  a  small  dictionary  published  in  1749,  in¬ 
dicated  the  number  of  syllables  in  the  words  included,  and  by  the  use  or  omission  of  a  dou¬ 
ble  accent  mark  indicated  many  vowels  as  short  or  long.  James  Buchanan,  whose  small 
dictionary  first  appeared  in  1757,  was  probably  the  first  actually  to  mark  the  full  pronun¬ 
ciations  of  words.  He  indicated  the  syllables,  marked  the  quantity  of  the  vowels,  and 
distinguished  the  silent  letters.  From  that  time  the  indication  of  pronunciation  has  been 
an  essential  feature  of  all  dictionaries  of  English. 

§4.  Standard  assumed  by  the  early  orthoepists.  The  early  orthoepists, 
of  whom  some  of  the  best-known  are  Kenrick,  Perry,  Sheridan,  Walker,  and  Smart, 
were  usually  actors  or  elocutionists  who  relied  mainly  upon  their  own  experience,  obser¬ 
vations,  and  personal  tastes  for  the  establishment  of  their  standards.  Each  maintained 
for  his  work  that  it  represented  the  pronunciation  of  the  most  highly  cultured  people  of 
London,  the  literary  center  of  England.  Walker,  whose  dictionary  became  a  popular 
manual  of  pronunciation,  running  through  many  editions  in  England  and  America,  took 
as  his  avowed  standard  “  a  sort  of  compound  ratio  of  the  learned  and  polite,  as  well  as 
the  bulk  of  speakers,”  —  which  is  somewhat  indefinite.  That  the  claims  of  any  one  of 
these  men  to  represent  the  best  pronunciations  were  not  always  admitted  by  others  is 
evidenced  by  the  severe  criticisms  that  each  received. 

§  5.  PRESENT  STANDARD  of  pronunciation.  Since  the  establishment  of  orthoepy 
as  a  feature  of  English  dictionaries,  the  standard  assumed  has  been  considerably  changed, 
and  has  of  necessity  been  made  broader.  While  usage  is  still  and  must  always  be  the 
standard,  it  is  no  longer  the  usage  of  a  particular  locality,  since  the  pronunciation  of  no  one 
locality  can  now  claim  admitted  precedence.  Nor  can  the  pronunciation  of  any  one  person, 
or  group  of  persons,  be  taken  as  a  standard,  for  such  pronunciation  is  in  some  cases  more 
advanced,  in  others  more  archaic,  than  the  average.  Orthoepists  of  former  generations 
are  authorities  for  the  present  generation  only  in  so  far  as  their  work  agrees  with  good 
present  usage. 

The  standard  of  English  pronunciation,  then,  so  far  as  a  positive  standard  may  be  said 
to  exist,  is  the  usage  that  now  prevails  among  the  educated  and  cultured  people  to 


whom  the  language  is  vernacular  ;  or,  it  might  be. better  to  say,  the  usage  that  would  be 
most  generally  approved  by  them.  On  some  points,  it  is  true,  good  usage  varies,  but  the 
pronunciation  of  cultured  persons,  wherever  English  is  spoken,  is  substantially  uniform, 
being  marked  by  comparatively  unimportant  differences,  especially  if  differences  of  into¬ 
nation  and  emphasis  be  ignored. 

Many  common  words  have  certain  pronunciations  that  are  universally  recognized  by  the 
cultured  as  belonging  to  the  speech  of  the  uneducated  or  the  imperfectly  educated,  though 
these  same  pronunciations  may  once  have  been  standard.  There  is  a  continual  though 
gradual  orthoepic  change  going  on  in  the  language.  What  to-day  is  regarded  as  pedantic, 
vulgar,  or  provincial,  may,  in  the  course  of  a  generation  or  two,  gain  equal  recognition 
with,  or  even  supplant,  what  is  now  considered  the  best  usage.  Thus,  in  Queen  Anne’s 
time  back'rd  and  for'rd  were  the  recognized  pronunciations  of  backward  and  forward,  and 
the  full  pronunciations  of  these  words  as  indicated  by  the  spelling  were  avoided,  but  pres¬ 
ent  usage  is  exactly  the  reverse.  The  pronunciation  of  ea  as  a  {ale)  in  such  words  as  tea, 
sea ,  meat,  remained  in  good  use  as  late  as  the  eighteenth  century,  but  only  the  pronuncia¬ 
tion  with  e  (eve)  is  now  recognized  as  standard,  although  the  other  is  still  common  in  dia¬ 
lect,  and  remains  as  an  exception  in  good  usage  in  great ,  steak,  and  break. 

In  the  choice  of  a  standard  pronunciation  the  extremes  of  affected  precision  or  fashion 
are  to  be  avoided  on  the  one  hand,  as  is  all  that  savors  of  archaism,  ignorance,  or  slovenli¬ 
ness  on  the  other.  Few,  even  of  those  who  desire  to  do  so,  are  able  entirely  to  free  them¬ 
selves  from  local  peculiarities,  and  not  many  care  to  make  themselves  conspicuous  by 
a  pronunciation  differing  too  widely  from  that  of  those  about  them.  The  standard  is, 
therefore,  seldom  adopted  as  a  whole  by  any  one  person. 

While  we  cannot  yet  hope  to  fix  upon  a  standard  of  pronunciation  that  will  be  uni¬ 
versally  accepted,  essential  uniformity  is  obviously  to  be  preferred  to  diversity.  There  is 
a  constant  tendency  toward  greater  uniformity,  due  to  various  causes,  such  as  the 
wider  diffusion  of  education,  the  interchange  of  population  facilitated  by  improved  means 
of  travel,  and  the  increasing  use  of  modern  pronouncing  dictionaries,  in  which  substantial 
agreement  is  becoming  continually  more  evident. 

§6.  Function  of  a  pronouncing  dictionary.  The  function  of  a  pronouncing 
dictionary  is  to  record  as  far  as  possible  the  pronunciations  prevailing  in  the  best  present 
usage,  rather  than  to  attempt  to  dictate  what  that  usage  should  be.  In  so  far  as  a 
dictionary  may  be  known  and  acknowledged  as  a  faithful  recorder  and  interpreter  of  such 
usage,  so  far  and  no  farther  may  it  be  appealed  to  as  an  authority. 

In  the  case  of  diverse  usages  of  extensive  prevalence,  the  dictionary  must  recognize  each 
of  them,  preferring  that  pronunciation  which  is  used  by  the  majority  of  the  well-edu¬ 
cated  ,  but  it  is  not  required  to  notice  local  peculiarities,  though  it  may  sometimes  do  so  as 
a  matter  of  interest,  especially  in  the  case  of  dialect  or  local  words.  Nor  is  it  called  upon  to 
indicate  fine  distinctions  of  sounds  used  by  only  a  limited  number  even  of  educated  speakers. 

In  the  vocabulary  of  the  dictionary  there  is  a  constantly  increasing  body  of  technical 
terms  which,  being  more  often  written  than  spoken,  are  often  called  “book  words.” 
For  many  of  these  no  accepted  usage  can  properly  be  said  to  exist,  and  their  pronuncia¬ 
tions  must  be  determined  on  the  analogies  of  words  more  often  spoken,  or  according  to 
the  accepted  rules  of  pronunciation  for  the  languages  from  which  they  are  derived.  Again, 
many  words  from  the  modern  foreign  languages  are  adopted  into  English  and  come  into 
more  or  less  extended  use.  In  such  cases  the  pronunciation  sometimes  changes  rapidly  as 
a  word  becomes  naturalized,  and  it  is  often  a  difficult  matter  to  determine  how  far  usage 
has  given  it  an  English  pronunciation.  To  solve  these  questions  by  extended  inquiry  and 
comparison  is  a  duty  of  the  dictionary. 

Many  words  no  longer  in  use  in  the  living  language  are  included  in  the  vocabulary  of 
the  modern  dictionary,  because  of  their  occurrence  in  the  standard  literature  of  the  past. 
The  pronunciation  of  such  obsolete  words  offers  many  difficulties,  since  in  the  history  of 
any  given  word  it  has  frequently  varied  at  different  periods,  and  often  even  during  the 
same  period.  In  this  Dictionary,  w'ords  which  have  come  down  in  living  use  into  the 
modern  period  have  in  most  cases  been  given  a  modern  pronunciation  only.  In  the  case 
of  words  longer  obsolete,  the  accentuation,  with  the  syllabication,  has  usually  been  given, 
when  ascertainable  ;  but  where  this  was  not  the  case,  or  where  the  accentuation  or  the 
number  of  syllables  was  known  to  have  been  variable,  as,  for  instance,  in  the  case  of 
many  words  of  the  Chaucerian  period,  the  pronunciation  and  indication  of  the  syllabica¬ 
tion  has  ueually  been  omitted.  Former  pronunciations,  or  often  simply  the  accentua¬ 
tions,  of  many  important  words  have  been  noted  in  addition  to  their  current  pronun¬ 
ciations,  as  of  interest  in  the  study  of  the  earlier  periods  of  English  literature,  especially 
with  reference  to  poetry. 

A  large  number  of  purely  dialect  words,  especially  from  the  various  dialects  of  Great 
Britain,  are  now  included  in  the  vocabulary  of  the  Dictionary.  For  such  w’ords,  the  pro¬ 
nunciation*.  which  they  have  in  actual  dialect  use  have  been  indicated  as  nearly  as  possible, 
though  no  attempt  at  exhaustive  treatment  has  been  made. 

§  7.  Styles  of  speaking  suited  to  various  occasions.  The  fact  that  there 
are  several  styles  of  speaking,  any  one  of  which  may  properly  be  adopted  according  to  cir¬ 
cumstances,  further  complicates  the  task  of  producing  a  pronouncing  dictionary.  Pro¬ 
fessional  speakers  actors,  clergymen,  orators  —  in  the  effort  to  impart  great  clearness 
and  carrying  power  to  their  words  cultivate  a  style  of  enunciation  that  would  be  considered 
artificial,  pedantic,  or  affected  if  used  in  ordinary  conversation.  Dr.  Johnson  long  ago 
recognized  a  double  standard,  for  he  says  in  the  grammar  prefixed  to  his  dictionary,  “  They 
[the  w  i  iters  of  English  grammar]  seem  not  sufficiently  to  have  considered,  that  of  English, 
as  of  all  living  tongues,  there  is  a  double  pronunciation,  one  cursory  and  colloquial,  the 
other,  regular  and  solemn.”  There  are,  in  reality,  several  varieties  of  speaking  style,  the 
differences  in  which  are  largely  dependent  upon  the  rate  of  utterance.  The  most  formal 
speech  is  that  used  in  public  oratory,  in  the  acting  of  certain  parts  upon  the  stage,  or  upon 
the  most  solemn  occasions.  Training  in  this  style,  in  which  weight  is  given  to  nearly  every 
syllable,  belongs  to  the  teaching  of  oratory  or  elocution.  For  ordinary  public  speaking, 
reading  aloud,  and  careful  conversation,  a  style  maybe  employed  which  makes  the  unac¬ 
cented  syllables  lighter,  allowing  the  vowels  contained  in  them  to  turn  more  often  toward 
the  neutral  vowel  sound,  e  in  enter,  or,  as  in  the  case  of  unaccented  £  in  added,  toward  the 
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sound  of  l  in  pin.  Whatever  standard  is  taken  as  a  model,  it  should  be  remembered  that 
the  ordinary  speech  of  cultured  people  is  not  “slovenly,”  if  colloquial  weakening  is  not 
carried  too  far.  The  difference  between  the  pronunciation  of  a  word  when  taken  alone 
and  as  it  occurs  in  a  sentence  should  also  be  carefully  kept  in  mind  ;  thus  and  considered 
alone  is  and ,  but  in  such  a  combination  as  bread  and  butter ,  it  is  ordinarily  weakened  to 
’nrf,  or  eveu  to  'n  ;  a  in  the  phrase  for  a  day  becomes  a  (so'fa),  etc.  Cf.  Section  IV.  of  this 
Guide. 

Since  the  Dictionary  indicates  the  pronunciations  of  words  apart  from  any  context,  and 
since  the  full,  distinct  sounds  of  words  considered  individually  are  usually  carefully 
taught  in  the  schools,  the  pronunciations  given  in  the  Dictionary  are  for  the  most  part 
those  of  the  more  deliberate  and  careful  form  of  speech  ;  but  two  pronunciations  of  some 
common  words  are  indicated,  the  first  being  the  more  careful  and  precise  one,  the  other 
that  which  is  more  usual  in  ordinary  conversation.  Many  differences  in  the  pronuncia¬ 
tions  of  particular  words  as  given  in  the  various  dictionaries  are  due  to  a  difference  in  the 
choice  of  style,  especially  with  reference  to  rate  of  speaking,  adopted  as  a  standard. 
Some  words,  when  spoken  at  all,  are  almost  entirely  limited  to  use  in  formal  speech, 
while  others  are  characteristically  colloquial.  The  same  standard  is,  therefore,  evi¬ 
dently  not  applicable  to  all  the  words  given  in  any  dictionary. 

§8.  Variations  in  the  vowel,  sounds.  Even  when  the  actual  usage  to  be 
adopted  as  a  standard  is  determined  upon,  only  approximation  to  exactness  can  be  at¬ 
tained  in  its  indication.  The  sounds  which  must  be  indicated  by  the  same  symbol  are 
often  subject  to  a  considerable  variation  as  spoken,  not  only  by  members  of  different  com¬ 
munities,  but  also,  frequently,  by  members  of  the  same  commyuity.  How  much  diver¬ 
gence  a  sound  may  present  and  yet  be  treated  as  the  same  sound  is  a  difficult  question. 
The  extent  to  which  the  subdivision  of  the  sounds  of  the  language  has  been  carried  may 
be  seen,  for  instance,  in  the  Palaeotypic  Alphabet  of  A.  J.  Ellis,  which  contains  some  270 
symbols,  intended  to  represent  as  many  different  sounds  actually  in  use  in  English  pro¬ 
nunciation.  When  the  sounds  of  a  language  are  submitted  to  so  minute  an  analysis,  it  is 
not  surprising  that  there  should  be  such  variety  of  opinion  among  different  authorities  on 
pronunciation,  and  that  the  same  sound  should  be  described  in  divergent  ways.  Dr.  Ellis 
himself  said  of  his  system  :  “  It  is  essentially  a  makeshift  scheme,  adapted  solely  to 
scientific,  not  popular,  use.”  An  elaborate  transcription  is  quite  useless  for  those  who 
have  not  had  a  practical  training  in  phonetics,  and  instead  of  being  an  aid  leads  to  confu¬ 
sion.  There  exist,  however,  especially  in  some  of  the  vowel  sounds,  actual  variations  in 
pronunciation  (all  equally  good,  or  allowable)  that  are  so  wide  as  to  require  special  men¬ 
tion.  Such,  for  example,  are  the  sounds  of  o  in  glory  (§  201),  and  the  a  in  vary  (§  115). 
The  vowel  sounds  indicated  in  marking  pronunciations  are  rarely  invariable  ;  what  is 
marked  in  any  case  is  the  average  or  typical  sound,  around  which  the  one  actually  spoken 
may  vary  according  to  conditions.  Sounds  vary  somewhat  with  locality,  with  the  per¬ 
sonal  preference  of  the  speaker,  with  changes  in  the  surrounding  sounds,  and  with  the 
style  and  rate  of  utterance.  Each  element  undergoes  variation  as  conjoined  with  this  or 
that  other  element  in  a  syllable,  a  word,  or  a  phrase.  The  u  in  use,  music ,  tune ,  lute 
(§  242)  affords  an  instance  of  such  variation,  as  does  also  the  sound  of  A:.  We  do  not,  for 
instance,  usually  distinguish  between  the  k  sounds  in  key  and  call ,  though  they  are  made 
with  quite  different  positions  of  the  tongue  (§  191). 

Differences  in  accent  (stress),  pitch,  and  intonation,  make  differences  in  the  pronuncia¬ 
tion  of  the  separate  sounds.  The  same  word  in  varying  relations  to  accent,  emphasis,  and 
feeling,  varies  by  shades  of  sound  incapable  of  notation.  As  Sir  Henry  Irving  has  said, 
“  You  can  not  stereotype  the  expression  of  emotion  ;  .  .  .  the  speaker  who  is  sounding 
the  gamut  of  human  feeling  will  not  be  restricted  in  his  pronunciation  by  dictionary  rule.” 
In  the  case  of  unaccented  syllables,  there  is  often  in  the  vowels  an  obscurity  and  uncer¬ 


tainty,  a  lack  of  uniformity  in  usage,  and  an  allowable  and  proper  variation  according  as 
the  utterance  is  quite  rapid,  or  more  or  less  deliberate,  and  these  sounds  are  therefore 
peculiarly  difficult  to  define  and  describe  precisely.  The  proper  medium  must  be  sought 
between  the  indiscrimiuating  mode  of  speech  which  reduces  all  such  vowels  to  the  same 
neutral  sound  at  all  times,  and  on  the  other  hand  a  pedantic  and  affected  precision  which 
deprives  the  syllables  of  their  proper  character  as  unaccented.  By  employing  the  italic 
letters  d,  2,  6,  u  (§93),  for  the  short  vowels  of  unaccented  syllables,  it  is  possible  to  indi¬ 
cate,  in  a  very  large  number  of  words,  both  the  more  formal  pronunciation,  and  at  the 
same  time  its  colloquial  modification. 

§9.  Difficulties  involved  in  the  choice  of  key  words.  The  practical 
means  at  command  for  identifying  the  sounds  intended  to  be  represented  by  the  symbols 
adopted  are  unavoidably  imperfect.  It  is  impossible,  in  the  case  of  some  of  our  vowel 
sounds,  to  select  for  an  example,  or  key  word,  any  word  not  subject  to  considerable  diver¬ 
sity  of  pronunciation.  Yet  such  key  words  must  be  for  a  long  time  to  come  the  chief 
means  of  identification  to  be  employed.  A  description  of  the  positions  and  motions  of 
the  vocal  organs  in  uttering  the  various  speech  sounds  furnishes  a  further  means  of  iden¬ 
tification.  But  this  method  also  is  beset  with  difficulties.  The  vocal  organs  are  mostly 
out  of  sight  during  speech,  and  though  diagrams  and  artificial  devices  help  to  make  clear 
the  various  positions  which  they  assume  in  the  utterance  of  different  sounds,  still  the 
sense  of  feeling  in  the  organs  themselves  must  be  cultivated  in  order  that  these  positions 
may  be  fully  understood.  Moreover,  in  this,  as  in  every  method,  there  is  required  a  dis¬ 
criminating  ear  for  the  sounds  of  speech,  which,  like  an  ear  for  music,  may  be  wanting. 
A  practical  mastery  of  sounds  implies  the  power  to  recognize  them  by  the  ear  whether  pro¬ 
nounced  by  the  same  voice  or  by  different  voices,  and  to  utter  them  accurately  and  without 
hesitation.  Since  no  single  method  is  entirely  adequate,  the  best  results  are  to  be  gained 
by  combining  different  methods  and  making  one  supplement  the  deficiencies  of  another. 

§  10.  Policy  of  the  International  with  regard  to  pronunciations  and 
symbols  maintained.  For  the  present  as  for  the  previous  editions  of  the  Diction¬ 
ary,  thorough  endeavor  lias  been  made  to  ascertain  the  actual  current  usage  which  may 
properly  be  taken  as  the  standard  of  correct  pronunciation,  whether  in  America  or  in  Eng¬ 
land.  The  words  in  the  vocabulary  have  been  marked  in  accordance  with  what  is  be¬ 
lieved  to  be  the  pronunciation  most  generally  approved  at  the  present  time  by  well-edu¬ 
cated  people  in  the  two  countries.  In  cases  of  difference  between  American  and  British 
usage,  or  of  divided  usage  in  either  country,  and  especially  in  cases  of  disagreement 
among  authorities,  there  has  been  added  a  reference  to  the  article  in  this  Guide  to  Pro¬ 
nunciation  treating  of  such  differences  or  disagreement,  or  else  to  the  Synopsis  of  Words 
Differently  Pronounced  by  Different  Orlho'episls ,  forming  Section  VIII.  of  this  Guide. 

The  pronunciation  recorded  for  each  word  in  the  vocabulary  has  been  adopted  only 
after  comparison  with  all  the  leading  modern  authorities.  Assistance  of  the  greatest 
value  has  been  received  from  many  teachers,  scientists,  scholars,  and  public  speakers, 
some  of  whom  have  answered  questions  regarding  specific  words,  while  others  have 
given  their  opinion  as  to  the  pronunciation  of  a  long  list  of  words  and  of  classes  of 
words  with  disputed  pronunciations.  In  cases  of  unsettled  but  nearly  evenly  divided 
usage,  the  alternative  pronunciations  are  indicated.  The  simple  phonetic  symbols  of  the 
International  have  been  retained  with  but  little  change.  These  have  met  with  almost 
universal  approval,  as  shown  by  their  use  in  many  other  reference  books,  in  encyclopedias, 
Bibles,  atlases,  etc.,  and  above  all  in  the  school  text  books.  They  are,  therefore,  familiar 
to  all  persons  that  have  been  educated  in  the  public  schools,  and  can  be  used  with  little 
expenditure  of  time  and  effort.  It  did  not  seem  desirable  to  discard  such  a  system  in 
favor  of  any  one  of  the  several  phonetic  alphabets  proposed  for  special  purposes  or  known 
to  only  a  few  scholars  or  students,  none  of  which  has  met  with  a  general  acceptance. 


II.  PHONETIC  PRINCIPLES. 


§  11.  Phonetics  is  the  branch  of  Acoustics  (Science  of  Sound)  which  treats  partic¬ 
ularly  of  SPEECH  SOUNDS;  —  how  they  are  produced,  what  acoustic  effects  they  have 
upon  the  ear,  how  they  act  and  react  upon  one  another  when  in  combination.  It  is  now 
often  treated  by  itself,  and  defined  as  the  Science  of  Speech  Sounds.  While  it  is  impossible 
thoroughly  to  understand  the  sounds  of  a  language  without  some  knowledge  of  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  phonetics,  only  those  principles  which  are  essential  to  a  correct  understanding  of 
current  English  pronunciation  will  be  considered  here. 

§  12.  Speech  sounds  are  now  studied  and  classified  chiefly  with  reference  to  their 
physiological  or  organic  formation,  though  consideration  is  also  given  to  their  effect  upon 
the  ear,  since  eacli  variation  in  organic  formation  usually  causes  a  corresponding  difference 
in  acoustic  effect.  In  the  early  attempts  at  phonetic  analysis,  only  the  audible  effects  of 
sounds  were  considered,  which  accounts  for  such  terms  as  ‘  hard,  soft,  broad,’ 
“  flat,”  etc.,  which  are  now  replaced  in  part  by  a  more  scientific  terminology. 


1.  THE  ORGANS  OF  SPEECH. 

§  13.  The  physical  basis  .of  speech  is  the  breath.  In  order  to  produce  articulate 
Bounds,  the  current  of  breath  must  be  variously  modified  in  the  throat  and  mouth. 

§  14.  Speech  sounds  are  usually  produced  with  expiration  of  the  breath ;  very  rarely 
with  inspiration.  Examples  of  the  few  sounds  produced  with  inspiration 
are  the  exclamation  often  used  to  indicate  sudden  fear  or  pain,  the  sound, 
imitative  of  sipping,  sometimes  used  to  indicate 
pleasurable  anticipation,  etc.  Sounds  are  some¬ 
times  made  in  the  mouth  without  either  expira¬ 
tion  or  inspiration  of  air.  Such  are  the  click,  or 
cluck,  used  in  urging  on  a  horse,  the  exclamation 
written  “  tut,”  etc.  Sounds  thus  made  are  rare 
with  us,  and  hardly  to  be  classed  as  speech  sounds 
at  all,  though  common  elements  in  some  lan¬ 
guages.  See  click,  ».,  3,  in  the  Vocabulary. 

§  16.  The  chief  organs  of  speech,  or 
VOCAL,  organs,  in  the  widest  sense,  include : 
the  DIAPHRAGM,  or  MIDRIFF  ;  the  LUNGS  ;  the 
LARVNX,  including  the  GLOTTIS;  the  MOUTH, 
with  the  TONGUE,  TEETH,  and  PALATE;  and 
the  NOSE.  The  most  important  speech  organs  to 
be  considered  for  the  present  purpose  lie  in  and 
above  the  larynx,  are  comparatively  simple  in 
their  structure,  and  open  to  inspection.  An  ordi¬ 
nary  hand  mirror  is  of  help  in  studying  them. 

§  16.  The  breath,  exhaled  from  the  lungs 
through  the  action  of  the  diaphragm,  or  of  the 
thorax,  passes  through  the  windpipe,  or  trachea, 
into  the  larynx— which  is  the  upper,  enlarged  end 
of  the  windpipe,  forming  in  men  the  projection 
in  the  throat  familiarly  called  the  Adam’s  apple. 

The  windpipe  has  the  power  to  vary  somewhat 


Fig  1.  Section  of  Human  Mouth  and  adja- 
cent  Structures.  1  Interior  of  Nasal  Fossa; 
2,3,  4  Superior,  Middle,  and  Inferior  Tur¬ 
binated  Bones;  5  Opening  of  Nasal  Duct; 

6  Sphenoid  Bone  ;  7  Interior  of  Pharynx; 

8  Opening  of  Eustachian  Tube;  !>  Hard  Pal¬ 
ate  :  10  Soft  Palate  :  11  Uvula  ;  12  Tonsil  ; 
13  Tongue  ;  14  Epiglottis;  15  Interior  of 
Esophagus  ;  lfi  Cricoid  Cartilage  ;  17  Inte-  i 
rior  of  Larynx  ;  18  Thyroid  Cartilage  ;  ID  ! 
Hyoid  Bone. 


its  length  and  caliber,  and  to  assume  different  degrees  of  tension.  The  larynx  is  held 
firmly  in  place  by  two  sets  of  muscles.  It  rises  and  falls  over  a  space  of  about  half  an 
inch  in  the  production  of  different  speech  sounds,  as  can  often  be  felt  by  placing  the 
finger  upon  the  projection  in  the  throat  while 
speaking  or  whispering  different  vowels. 

§  17.  Across  the  interior  of  tho  larynx  are  the 
VOCAL  cords  (called  alsotwct/f  bands  and  vocal 
lips),  formed  by  the  free  median  edges  of  two 
elastic  ligaments  covered  with  thin  and  closely 
adherent  mucous  membrane,  the  whole  forming 
two  folds  in  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  glottis. 

The  term  “  cord  ”  as  commonly  used  is  mislead¬ 
ing,  in  that  it  often  gives  the  erroneous  idea 
that  these  cushionlike  folds  are  simply  vibrating 
“strings,”  like  those,  for  instance,  of  a  violin. 

For  this  reason  the  term  “  Vocal  Lips,”  though 
not  so  common,  serves  better  to  keep  a  true  pic¬ 
ture  of  the  folds  before  the  mind.  The  liga¬ 
ments  within  the  folds  are  firmly  attached  to  the 
walls  of  the  larynx  in  front,  while  at  the  back 
each  is  attached  to  an  adjusting  cartilage,  the 
arytenoid.  At  every  other  point  they  are 
free,  though,  of  course,  owing  to  the  covering  of 
mucous  membrane  by  which  each  is  surrounded, 
the  only  opening  is  in  the  middle,  between  the 
folds.  This  wedge-shaped  opening  (with  apex  in 
front)  which  is  included  between  the  vocal  cords 
(or  vocal  lips),  and  which  extends  also  between 
the  two  arytenoids,  is  the  GLOTTIS  ( glottal  chink).  The  glottis  can  be  opened,  narrowed, 
or  closed,  at  pleasure,  through  the  action  of  the  muscles  controlling  the  arytenoids,  or  ad¬ 
justing  cartilages. 

§  18.  In  ordinary  breathing  or  in  sighing  the  glottis  is  open.  In  blowing  hard  it  is 
open  to  its  fullest  extent.  In  clearing  the  throat  and  in  coughing  the  vocal  cords  (or  lips) 
are  pressed  closely  together,  the  breath  is  stopped  momentarily,  and  then  bursts  through 
the  closure.  In  hiccuping  the  glottis  is  suddenly  closed,  with  inspiration  of  the  breath. 

§  19.  As  is  shown  above  (§  17)  the  glottis  consists  of  two  parts;  —  the  opening  be¬ 
tween  the  vocal  cords,  the  CORD  GLOTTIS  (GLOTTIS  PROPER,  or  VOICE  GLOTTIS), 
constituting  about  two  thirds  of  the  whole;  and  the  opening  between  the  arytenoid  car¬ 
tilages,  the  CARTILAGE,  or  whispering,  GLOTTIS.  The  two  divisions  of  the  glottis 
can  be  narrowed  or  closed  independently.  The  vocal  cords  can  also  be  lengthened  or  short¬ 
ened,  tightened  or  relaxed,  in  various  degrees,  through  their  elasticity  and  the  perfect 
mechanism  supplied  by  the  cartilages  of  the  larynx  and  the  muscles  controlling  them. 
They  are  of  different  lengths  in  men,  women,  and  children,  which  accounts  for  the  different 
pitch  of  voices.  In  men  the  cords  average  a  trifle  more  than  half  an  inch  in  length,  the 
whole  glottis  being  nearly  an  inch. 

§  20.  Above  the  glottis  is  the  upper,  or  FALSE,  glottis,  formed  by  the  VENTRIC¬ 
ULAR  bands,  or  FALSE  vocal  cords,  which  are  the  lower  extremities  of  two  mem- 


Fig.  2.  Human  Larynx.  A  Outside  view 
Jrom  the  right,  a  Hyoid  Bone;  b  Thyroid 
Cartilage;  cThyrohyoid  Ligament:  (/Lower 
Horn  of  Thyroid  articulating  with  Cricoid 
Cartilage;  e/Cricoid  Cartilage;  y  Cricothy¬ 
roid  Membrane  ;  h  Cricothyroid  Muscle, 
which  pulls  the  Cricoid  and  Thyroid  Carti¬ 
lages  together  in  front  and  stretches  the 
Vocal  Cords  ;  i  The  three  upper  Cartilagi¬ 
nous  Rings  of  the  Trachea. 
li  View  from  above,  as  seen  by  the  aid  of 
the  laryngoscope  while  the  voice  is  being 
produced,  a  Root  of  Tongue;  6  Epiglottis, 
very  much  foreshortened  ;  c  False  Vocal 
Cords,  or  Folds  of  Mucous  Membrane, 
above  the  Vocal  Cords,  d. 

C  Similar  view  when  no  voice  is  being  pro¬ 
duced. 
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branous  folds,  one  on  each  side,  forming  the  upper  edges  of  two  little  pockets,  or  ventri¬ 
cles,  of  which  the  lower  edges  are  formed  by  the  vocal  cords.  By  means  of  the  ventricu¬ 
lar  bands  the  passage  may  be  narrowed,  independently  of  the  true  glottis. 

§  21.  Over  the  upper  opening  of  the  larynx  is  the  epiglottis,  an  elastic  cartilage  form¬ 
ing  a  sort  of  lid,  or  valve,  by  means  of  which  the  opening  can  be  closed,  to  prevent  food 
from  entering  the  windpipe.  The  larynx  may  thus  be  closed  without  closing  the  glottis. 

§  22.  Between  the  larynx  and  the  mouth  the  passage  widens,  and  the  cavity  here  formed 
is  a  sort  of  antechamber  to  the  mouth,  being  continuous  below  with  the  esophagus  and 
above  with  the  nasal  passage,  the  Eustachian  tubes  (small  passages  extending  to  the  tym¬ 
panum  of  each  ear),  and  the  mouth.  This  cavity  is  called  the  pharynx.  It  can  be 
expanded  and  contracted  in  various  ways.  The  narrowed  passage  from  the  pharynx  into 
the  mouth  is  the  FAUCES. 

§  23.  The  pharynx,  the  mouth  passage,  and  the  nasal  passage,  taken  together  are  called 
the  DELTA. 

§  24.  The  roof  of  the  mouth  is  called  the  PALATE  ;  its  back  part  is  the  soft  pal¬ 
ate,  and  its  front  part  the  HARD  PALATE.  The  boundary  between  them  can  easily 
be  found  with  the  finger,  and  the  whole  may  easily  be  seen  with  the  aid  of  a  hand  mirror. 
The  soft  palate  ( velum  palati,  “  veil  of  the  palate  ”),  hangs  like  a  “  veil,”  or  curtain,  over 
the  root  of  the  tongue.  It  is  muscular  and  can  be  lengthened  or  shortened  at  will.  The 
fleshy,  pendent  lobe,  shaped  somewhat  like  a  grape,  in  which  it  ends  is  the  UVULA  (Lat. 
uva,  a  grape).  The  uvula  acts  as  a  sort  of  switch,  which  through  ks  muscular  action 
directs  the  breath  or  voice  through  the  oral  or  the  nasal  passage  at  will.  In  all  sounds 
that  are  not  nasal  the  soft  palate  is  pressed  back  so  as  to  close  the  passage  into  the 
nose.  When  the  pressure  is  relaxed  the  breath  flows  entirely  or  partially  through  the 
nose,  as  in  breathing  and  in  the  formation  of  nasal  sounds  such  as  m,  u,  the  French 
nasal  in  bon,  etc.  Cf.  §§  59-GO. 

§  25.  We  distinguish  the  front  of  the  mouth,  extending  forward  from  the  bound¬ 
ary  between  the  hard  and  the  soft  palate,  and  the  BACK,  extending  backward  from  the 
same  boundary.  The  size  and  shape  of  the  oral  cavity  can  be  regulated  by  movements 
of  the  tongue  and  jaw,  while  the  size  and  shape  of  its  openings  can  be  varied  by  adjust¬ 
ment  of  the  lips,  soft  palate,  epiglottis,  etc. 

§  26.  The  TONGUE  may,  for  convenience  in  describing  sounds,  be  divided  into  the 
BACK,  or  root;  the  FRONT,  which  includes  the  middle  and  part  just  in  front  of  the 
middle;  the  blade,  or  part  just  behind  the  tip;  and  the  POINT,  or  tip.  The  tongue 
acts  as  a  movable  and  flexible  plug,  by  means  of  which  the  cavity  of  the  mouth  can  be 
entirely  closed  at  any  point,  or  its  configuration  modified  in  an  infinite  number  of  ways. 

§  27-  The  ALVEOLAR  ridge  is  the  slight  ridge  formed  just  behind  the  back  of  the 
teeth  by  the  gums  covering  the  alveolars,  or  tooth  sockets. 

§  28.  The  TEETH  play  an  important  part  in  articulation,  as  do  also  the  LIPS.  Many 
sounds  are  modified  by  lip  movement,  and  the  various  degrees  of  lip  action  form  distin¬ 
guishing  characteristics  of  various  languages,  as,  for  instance,  French  and  German  (§111). 

2.  THE  ELEMENTS  OF  PRONUNCIATION. 

SOUNDS  IN  ISOLATION. 

§  29.  BREATH  and  VOICE.  It  has  already  been  stated  (§  18)  that  in  ordinary  free 
breathing  the  glottis  is  wide  open.  The  breath  from  the  lungs  passes  through  the 
glottis  without  producing  any  sound  other  than  that  caused  by  its  slight  friction 
against  the  sides  of  the  throat  and  mouth  passages.  A  sound  produced  by  the  breath 
alone,  without  any  action  of  the  vocal  cords,  other  than  a  slight  tensing,  is  called  a 
breath  sound ,  or  breath.  The  simplest  breath  sound  forming  an  element  of  speech  is 
the  aspirate,  li.  It  will  be  seen  below,  under  Consonants,  how  the  breath  may  be 
stopped  and  otherwise  modified  after  it  has  passed  through  the  glottis,  forming  more 
complicated  breath  sounds,  but  the  open  glottis  with  no  vibration  of  the  vocal  cords  is 
characteristic  of  all  such  sounds,  which  are  therefore  said  to  be  voiceless ,  breathed , 
surd ,  or  nonvocal.  Such  are  the  sounds  represented  by  p,  t,  k,  f,  etc. 

§  30-  If,  however,  the  vocal  cords  (or  vocal  lips)  are  closed  so  tightly  that  the  breath 
must  force  them  apart,  passing  through  in  an  extremely  rapid  series  of  puffs,  we  have 
voice ,  or  vocal  tone.  In  producing  voice,  the  vocal  cords  (or  vocal  lips)  do  not  vibrate 
like  strings  nor  like  thin  membranes  that  swing  in  the  breath  current  and  set  the  air  in 
vibration,  as  often  formerly  supposed,  but  like  two  cushions,  or  pads,  which  by  alternate 
compression  and  relaxation  close  and  open  the  slit  between  them,  the  larynx  thus  emit¬ 
ting  puffs  of  air,  as  a  siren  does,  with  sufficient  rapidity  to  make  a  tone.  The  pitch  of  this 
tone  depends  on  the  rapidity  with  which  the  puffs  follow  one  another  ;  its  quality,  or 
timbre,  depends  upon  their  form.  The  puffs  of  air  may  be  very  brief  and  may  be  sepa¬ 
rated  by  comparatively  long  intervals  of  rest,  or  they  may  be  of  smoother  form,  even 
resembling  the  vibrations  of  a  tuning  fork.  “  Voice  ”  may  be  observed  by  pronouncing 


any  vowel,  or  by  alternating  the  sounds  of  s  (voiceless)  and  z  (voiced)  [sz  sz  sz,  etc.]. 
The  effect  is  heightened  by  stopping  the  ears  with  the  fingers.  The  vibration  may  also 
be  felt  by  placing  the  thumb  and  forefinger  on  opposite  sides  of  the  “  Adam’s  apple,”  or 
by  pressing  the  palm  of  the  hand  upon  the  top  of  the  head.  A  sound  made  with  voice 
is  called  a  voiced ,  or  sonant ,  sound.  All  the  vowels,  and  such  consonants  as  b,  d,  g, 
etc.,  are  voiced. 

§  31.  The  terms  “chest  voice,”  “head  voice,”  etc.,  indicate  common  misconceptions. 
No  sound  is  produced  in  the  chest  or  in  the  head.  All  voice  sound  is  produced  at  the 
glottis,  though  it  is  variously  modified  elsewhere,  chiefly  by  different  conformations  of 
the  vocal  organs  above  the  glottis.  The  voice  may  be  given  an  added  resonance  by  allow¬ 
ing  it  to  pass  wholly,  or  in  part,  through  the  nasal  cavity,  and  may  apparently  be  some¬ 
what  modified  in  quality  by  action  of  the  chest  as  a  sounding  board.  The  ventriloquist 
may  modify  his  voice  in  various  ways  by  abnormal  action  of  the  throat,  diaphragm,  etc., 
and  by  skillful  suggestion  make  the  imagination  of  his  hearers  aid  iu  their  own  decep¬ 
tion,  but  all  the  actual  voice  that  he  produces  comes  from  his  larynx. 

§  32.  The  larynx  is  thus  seen  to  contain  the  organ  of  voice,  which  is  composed  of  the 
vocal  cords  (or  vocal  lips),  together  with  the  adjusting  cartilages  and  muscles.  The 
larynx  has  been  called  the  “  voice  box,”  which,  though  rather  fanciful,  may  serve  to 
make  a  more  vivid  mental  picture  of  it  for  some.  The  oral  cavities  above  the  larynx 
are  adjusted  iu  a  certain  way  for  each  vowel  or  consonant  sound,  which  is  thus  “articu¬ 
lated”  or  given  its  characteristic  quality.  The  breath  from  the  larynx,  either  voiced  or 
voiceless,  striking  the  cavities  as  thus  adjusted  produces  the  various  sounds  of  speech. 

Note.  Inability  to  speak  and  defects  of  voice  are  seldom  found  to  arise  from  any  fault 
or  weakness  in  the  vocal  cords.  Those  born  deaf  are  mute  because  speech  is  learned 
chiefly  through  imitation  of  sound  impressions  received  through  the  ear.  In  hearing 
persons  most  vocal  defects  are  due  to  faulty  breathing  and  imperfect  articulation. 

§  33.  Whisper,  which  next  to  voice  is  the  most  important  production  of  the  vocal 
cords,  is  produced  by  bringing  the  cords  close  enough  together  to  cause  decided  friction 
of  the  breath  against  them,  but  no  vibration.  The  weak  whisper  is  produced  by  narrowing 
the  whole  glottis,  the  strong  whisper  by  closing  the  cord  glottis  altogether,  so  that  the 
breath  passes  through  the  cartilage  glottis  only  (§  19).  The  exaggerated  “  stage  ”  whisper 
is  the  strong  w  hisper  accompanied  by  contraction  of  the  upper,  or  false,  glottis  (§  20),  and, 
sometimes,  by  depression  of  the  epiglottis  (§21).  In  whisper,  we  have  tones  such  as  come 
from  a  flute  or  an  organ  pipe  so  badly  blown  that  the  instrument  refuses  to  speak,  but 
still  gives  out  windy  tones  of  recognizable  degrees  of  pitch.  In  whispering,  as  opposed 
to  speaking  aloud,  breathed  sounds,  as  f,  k,  t,  etc.,  remain  unchanged,  while  sounds  like 
v,  l>,  <1,  etc.,  that  are  voiced  in  speech,  are  uttered  with  the  glottis  contracted,  but  not 
sufficiently  so  to  produce  voice. 

§  34.  Glottal  Stop.  When  the  breath  in  passing  through  the  glottis  is  checked 
by  a  sudden  contraction  of  the  cords,  a  percussive  effect  is  produced  analogous  to  that 
heard  when  the  breath  is  checked  in  the  mouth  in  the  articulation  of  p,  b,  or  k.  Tlii6  is 
called  the  glottal  stop  or  glottal  catch.  An  ordinary  cough,  or  the  “grunt”  often  ac¬ 
companying  a  push  or  a  pull,  are  familiar  examples  of  a  sound  formed  in  this  way,  but  as 
occurring  in  speech  the  glottal  stop  is  much  less  vigorous.  The  glottal  stop  is  not  usually 
noticed  as  an  element  of  English  speech,  but  is  heard  in  certain  languages  and  dialects,  as 
in  North  German,  Danish,  etc. 

§  35.  Voice  channel.  The  passage  by  which  the  breath  or  voice  issues  from  the 
larynx  to  the  open  air  is  called  the  voice  channel.  It  consists  most  often  of  the  pharynx 
and  the  mouth,  but  its  upper  part  may  be  the  nasal  passage,  or  it  may  be  divided  so  that 
the  whole  delta  is  employed. 

VOWELS. 

§  36.  Vowels  are  the  open,  sonorous  sounds  of  a  language,  formed  by  the  modifica¬ 
tions  of  the  voice,  or  vocal  tone  (§  30)  in  the  oral  cavity,  but  without  the  audible  friction 
or  stoppage  which  characterizes  a  consonant  (§  49).  For  each  distinct  vowel  sound  there 
is  a  definite  configuration  of  the  oral  passage,  which  assumes  various  forms  through 
different  adjustments  of  the  flexible  and  movable  parts  of  the  mouth  ;  namely,  the 
tongue ,  soft  palate ,  lower  jaw ,  lips ,  cheeks ,  and  the  walls  of  the  pharynx.  The  nasal 
vowels,  as  in  French,  add  a  resonance  in  the  nasal  passage,  but  no  English  vowel  should 
ordinarily  be  nasalized  (§  60). 

§  37,  The  terms  vowel  and  consonant  are  commonly  used  with  two  meanings:  (a)  to 
designate  the  chief  sounds  of  which  a  language  is  composed,  and  (6)  to  designate  the 
written  letters  which  represent  these  sounds.  Unless  this  double  meaning  is  kept  in  mind, 
confusion  will  arise,  the  liability  to  which  is  increased  by  the  fact  that  the  letters  of  the 
alphabet  are  given  names  which  in  most  cases  do  not  represent  the  sounds  which  the  let¬ 
ters  represent.  In  this  discussion,  unless  otherwise  indicated,  it  is  the  sound  itself  that 
is  meant  in  any  case. 


VIEWS  OF  THE  VOCAL  ORGANS  (THE  RIGHT  HALF)  IN  VOWEL  POSITIONS. 

The  positions  are  somewhat  exaggerated. 


1  Hard  Palate.  2  Soft  Palate.  3  4  Back  Wall  of  the  Pharynx.  5  Tongue.  6  Tongue,  or  Hyoid, 
Bone.  7  Right  Vocal  Cord,  below ;  right  False  Vocal  Cord,  above ;  both  attached  to  the 
Thyroid  Cartilage  in  front,  and  to  the  right  Arytenoid  Cartilage  behind.  8  Fold,  extended 
from  the  border  of  the  right  half  of  the  Epiglottis  in  front  to  the  right  Arytenoid  Cartilage 
behind;  back  of  which  is  shown,  in  cross  section,  the  Transverse  Muscle  that  runs  from 
the  right  to  the  left  Arytenoid.  9  Cricoid  Cartilage.  10  Windpipe.  11  Esophagus.  O  Place  of 
Constriction. 

The  Thyroid  Cartilage  extends  back  in  two  broad  plates,  one  on  each  side  ;  each  one 
hinged,  or  pivoted,  at  a  point  on  the  outside  and  near  the  bottom  of  the  Cricoid.  The 
Thyroid  thus  serves  as  a  lever  for  stretching  or  relaxing  the  Vocal  Cords.  The  Tongue 


|  Bone  extends  back  in  two  branches  above  the  Thyroid  plates.  Each  Arytenoid  is  a  pyra- 
j  mid  with  a  triangular  base,  of  which  the  outer  angle  (not  seen  in  the  illustration)  rests 
upon  the  Cricoid,  while  to  the  inner  front  angle  is  attached  the  end  of  a  Vocal  Ligament, 
and  the  inner  angle  in  the  rear  is  held  fast  to  the  Cricoid  by  a  short  ligament.  The  Ary- 
|  tenoids  serve  as  levers  for  moving  and  adjusting  the  Vocal  Cords.  When  the  Cords  are 
|  brought  close  together  the  passage  between  the  Cartilages  may  either  remain  open  or  be 
closed  :  closed  by  the  joining,  and  opened  by  the  disjoining,  of  their  front  edges  from  the 
j  bottom  to  the  top,  —  the  Transverse  Muscle  barring  the  way  behind  at  all  times.  The 
False  Vocal  Cords  have  no  direct  agency 'in  plionation. 


On  Fig.  1,  a  (ale)  would  have  an  intermediate  position,  while  6  (orb)  and  6  (n5t)  would  have  positions  slightly  lower  than  those  shown  in  Fig.  2. 


A  GUIDE  TO  PRONUNCIATION. 


xli 


§  38.  The  audibility  of  language  depends  largely  upon  the  vowels.  Those  languages, 
as  Italian,  in  which  vowel  sounds  occur  most  frequently  as  compared  with  consonants 
are  the  most  musical. 

§  39.  The  classification  of  the  vowels  which  is  here  presented  has  for  its  basis  the  man¬ 
ner  and  place  01  their  formation  by  the  vocal  organs,  and  agrees,  in  the  terminologyjand 
in  the  main  features  of  the  analysis,  with  the  system  of  Alexander  Melville  Bell,  especially 
as  modified  by  Henry  Sweet.  In  the  study  of  the  different  vowel  sounds  it  often  helps 
the  student  if  he  merely  whispers  them  ;  after  a  time  he  will  be  able  to  recognize  them 
by  the  muscular  sensations  associated  with  their  formation. 

§  40.  Resonance.  Vowel  Chambers.  Resonance  is  the  augmentation  of  sound 
by  the  sympathetic  vibration  of  some  body  other  than  that  by  which  it  is  originated,  such 
sympathetic  vibration  being  in  unison  either  with  the  fundamental  tone  or  with  one  of  its 
overtones.  Thus,  a  violin  string  vibrating  in  free  air  has  but  a  feeble  sound,  but  when  it 
vibrates  over  the  sounding  box  of  the  instrument  its  sound  is  much  stronger.  Resonance 
may  determine  the  ultimate  quality  and  pitch  of  a  sound,  in  many  wind  instruments,  as  the 
flute,  or  the  pipes  of  au  organ,  the  pitch  of  the  tone  is  chiefly  determined  by  the  shape 
and  size  of  the  resonance  cavity  or  tube.  The  more  elastic  a  resonating  body  is,  the  more 
readily  is  it  set  in  vibration  by  sound  waves  from  another  body,  and  the  stronger  is  the 
reinforcement  or  the  modification  of  the  resultant  sound.  The  air  inclosed  within  a  lim¬ 
ited  space  is  especially  well  adapted  for  such  modification  of  sounds.  Such  a  space  with 
its  inclosed  column  of  air  forms  a  resonance  chamber.  The  air-filled  oral  cavity  as  ad¬ 
justed  for  a  particular  vowel  sound  (§  36)  is  such  a  resonance  chamber,  and  is  commonly 
called  the  voivel  chamber  for  that  sound.  By  its  size  and  shape  the  vowel  chamber  gives 
to  its  vowel  the  particular  tone  or  quality  by  which  it  is  chiefly  recognized.  A  vowel 
sound,  therefore,  consists  of  vocal  tone,  that  is,  a  series  of  explosive  puffs  of  air  from  the 
glottis  (§  30),  acting  on  the  oral  cavity  as  adjusted  for  that  vowel.  This  oral  cavity 
is  not  simple,,  but  consists  of  a  complicated  system  of  cavities  (the  larynx,  pharynx, 
mouth,  and  nose),  with  variable  shapes,  sizes,  and  openings.  The  effect  of  the  vocal  tone 
on  each  of  these  component  cavities  is,  first  to  arouse  in  it  a  vibration  with  a  period  de¬ 
pending  on  the  cavity,  and  secondly,  to  force  on  it  a  vibration  of  the  same  period  as  that 
of  the  vocal  tone.  The  prevalence  of  one  of  these  factors  over  the  other  depends  on  the 
form  of  the  puffs,  the  walls  of  the  cavity,  etc.  The  “  overtone  theory  ”  of  Helmholtz 
and  others  supposed  that  the  vocal  cavities  act  like  metallic  resonators  to  reinforce  cer¬ 
tain  overtones  of  the  glottal  tone  ;  but  these  cavities  have  soft,  or  only  moderately  hard, 
walls  lined  with  moist  membrane,  and  cannot  act  like  metallic  resonators.  Also,  as  shown 
by  recent  investigations  in  experimental  phonetics,  the  tones  of  the  oral  cavity  do  not 
necessarily  coincide  with  the  harmonic  overtones  of  the  laryngeal  tones.  The  whole  cavity 
ia  adjusted  to  certain  tones  for  each  vowel;  the  puffs  from  the  larynx  strike  the  cavity  as 
thus  adjusted,  and  bring  forth  these  tones.  Each  puff  of  voice  striking  a  component  cavity 
produces  a  vibration  the  period  of  which  is  that  of  the  cavity  ;  the  periods  of  these  vibra¬ 
tions  may  stand  in  any  relation  to  the  interval  at  which  the  puffs  come,  that  is,  to  the  fun¬ 
damental  tone.  Each  vowel  sound  may  ha-e  its  pitch  raised  or  lowered  by  adjustment 
of  the  vocal  cords  (or  vocal  lips)  and  any  vowel  may  be  spoken  or  sung  at  this  pitch. 
But  each  vowel  has,  besides  this,  an  oral  pitch  of  its  own,  due  to  the  size  and  shape  of  its 
vowel  chamber.  Thus,  in  speaking  aloud  or  in  singing,  the  voice  may  be  pitched  higher  or 
lower  at  pleasure,  carrying  with  it  all  the  while,  for  any  individual  vowel,  the  character¬ 
istic  tone  of  the  oral  cavity  as  adjusted  for  that  vowel.  Thus,  if  e,  a,  65  are  all  sung  on 
the  same  note,  e  will  have  the  highest  oral  pitch,  a  the  next  highest,  and  oo  the  lowest. 

Note.  The  vowel  chamber  necessary  to  give  the  distinctive  quality  to  a  vowel  sound 
may  be  formed  in  mouths  of  different  sizes  by  lowering  or  raising  the  tongue,  shifting 
it  backward  or  forward,  and  increasing  or  decreasing  the  mouth  aperture,  and  it  is  by 
such  compensations  that  the  child  in  learning  to  speak  is  able  to  adapt  his  mouth  in 
such  a  way  as  to  produce  the  same  oral  tones  and  hence  the  same  vowel  sounds  as  the 
adult,  and  that  adults  with  mouths  of  varying  size  and  shape  are  able  so  to  adjust  them 
as  to  produce  the  vowel  sounds  of  their  language. 

§  41.  The  chief  organ  employed  in  changing  the  various  configurations  of  the  mouth  to 
produce  different  sounds  is  the  tongue  (§  26).  The  number  of  possible  vowel  sounds  is 
very  great,  since  even  a  slight  change  in  the  position  of  tongue  and  lips  will  change  the 
form  of  the  oral  cavity  (vowel  chamber)  and  thus  produce  a  different  vowel.  But  the 
ear  cannot  ordinarily  recognize  such  slight  variations  of  sound  as  often  mark  vowels  even 
of  quite  different  formations.  Also,  some  vowel  sounds  are  clearer  and  of  pleasanter  sound 
than  others.  Hence,  in  each  language,  certain  typical  vowel  sounds  have  been  fixed  upon, 
usually  by  unconscious  evolution,  as  being  the  clearest  or  the  most  easily  distinguished 
one  from  another.  A  certain  amount  of  variation  from  these  type  vowels  is  negligible, 
while  still  greater  variations  produce  vowels  which,  while  they  may  be  classed  as  the  same 
sounds  if  the  variations  are  not  too  great,  are  still  enough  different  from  the  standard 
sounds  to  be  considered  dialect  variations  (§  8).  During  speech,  the  tongue  never  occupies 
exactly  the  same  position  for  an  appreciable  period  of  time.  In  the  production  of  any  of 
the  typical  speech  sounds  of  a  language,  its  movement  is,  however,  momentarily  confined 
within  a  certain  range  so  small  that  its  position  while  limited  to  this  range  may  be  re¬ 
garded  as  fixed.  In  producing  a  group  of  speech  elements  it  passes  with  a  rapid  gliding 
movement  from  the  main  position  for  one  element  through  a  variety  of  positions  to  that 
which  produces  the  typical,  or  characteristic,  portion  of  the  next  element  (§  94). 

§  42.  In  the  formation  of  a  vowel  chamber,  there  is  in  every  instance  a  PLACE  OF 
constriction  made  by  a  more  or  less  close  approximation  of  some  part  of  the  tongue 
to  the  hard  or  the  soft  palate,  and  vowels  are  accordingly  classified  as  :  (1)  back  vowels 
(otherwise  called  guttural ,  or  velar ,  vowels)  when  the  place  of  constriction  is  between  the 
back,  or  root,  of  the  tongue  and  the  soft  palate,  as  in  oo  (pool),  ii  (arm) ;  (2)  front 
vowels  (or  palatal  vowels)]  when  it  is  between  the  front  of  the  tongue  and  the 
hard  palate,  as  in  e  (eve);  (3)  mixed  vowels,  in  which  neither  front  nor  back 
articulation  predominates,  as  in  u  (fur),  e  (mak'er).  In  the  formation  of  the  back 
vowels ,  the  root  of  the  tongue  is  elevated  or  bunched  up  under  the  soft  palate,  partly  by 
retraction  of  the  entire  tongue,  and  partly  by  pressing  down  its  fore  part.  In  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  the  front  vowels,  the  tongue  is  massed  in  the  front  of  the  mouth,  its  front  is  raised 
toward  the  hard  palate,  and  its  main  body  slopes  backward,  and  more  or  less  downward. 
In  the  formation  of  the  mixed  vowels ,  the  tongue  sinks  into  its  neutral  flattened  shape, 
and  in  the  formation  of  some  of  them  at  least  there  is  a  slight  sinking  in  the  middle. 

§  43.  Height.  The  vertical  movements  of  the  tongue,  which  are  generally  accompanied 
by  lowering  and  raising  of  the  lower  jaw,  produce  various  degrees  of  height. _  or  dis¬ 
tance  of  the  tongue  from  the  palate  at  the  place  of  constriction.  Thus,  in  e  (eve)  the 
front  of  the  tongue  is  raised  as  high  and  as  close  to  the  hard  palate  as  is  possible  v  ith- 
out  causing  more  or  less  audible  friction  (which  would  change  it  into  a  consonant,  as  into 
a  variety  of  y  as  in  you) ;  in  ft  (niftn),  it  is  much  lowered  ;  in  6  (yet),  it  is  in  a  posi¬ 
tion  about  midway  between  those  for  e  and  ft. 

§  44  According  to  t.ie  height  of  the  tongue  in  pronouncing  them,  vowels  are  classified 
as  high,  MID,  and  LOW.  Thus,  e  (Sve)  is  a  “high-front”  vowel;  e  (men)  a  “mid¬ 
front  ”  vowel  ;  ft  (inftn)  a  “  low-front  ”  vowel.  There  are,  of  course,  other  degrees  of 
height,  as  the  tongue  is  raised  or  lowered  by  imperceptible  degrees,  but  this  subdivision  is 
sufficient  to  identify  all  the  chief  vowels.  These  distinctions  of  height  apply  equally  to 
back  and  mixed  vowels,  and  we  thus  have  altogether  nine  cardinal  vowel  positions  :  three 
back,  three  mixed,  and  three  front. 

§45.  NARROW  and  wide.  Vowels  may  be  further  classified  in  pairs  having  the  same 


or  very  nearly  the  same  tongue  position.  The  vowels  in  each  pair  are  usually  distinguished 
from  each  other  by  a  difference  in  quality,  one  being  clear  and  sharp,  the  other  less  so. 
This  difference  depends  mainly  upon  the  tenseness  or  laxness  of  the  tongue.  Usually  in 
the  case  of  the  clearer  vowel  that  part  of  the  tongue  which  gives  character  to  the  sound  is 
tense  and  convex,  narrowing  the  passage,  while  in  the  formation  of  the  duller  ones, 
though  at  the  same  or  nearly  the  same  height,  it  is  relaxed  and  flattened,  leaving  the  pas¬ 
sage  wider.  Vowels  in  such  pairs  are  therefore  distinguished  as  NARROW  and  wide,  or, 
otherwise,  as  TENSE  and  LAX.  In  the  front  wide  vowels,  the  tongue  is  not  pressed  quite 
so  far  forward  as  for  the  narrow  ones ;  in  the  back  wide  ones  it  is  not  drawn  quite  so 
far  back  as  for  the  back  narrow  ones.  The  lip-rounding  of  the  back  vowels  is  greater  in 
the  case  of  the  narrow  than  the  wide.  In  uttering  the  narrow  back  vowels  (ob,  o,  6,  etc.) 
there  is  felt,  in  addition  to  the  tenseness  and  convexity  of  the  tongue,  a  tenseness  and 
drawing  down  of  the  soft  palate.  Sometimes  the  clearer  vowel  is  formed  simply  with  a 
little  higher  tongue  position  than  the  other,  and  such  a  pair  are  often  distinguished  as 
close  and  open  ;  but  these  terms  are  also  used  to  distinguish  vowels  of  different  “  heights,’* 
as  o  and  6,  a  and  a,  and  hence  they  are  wanting  in  exactness.  Instead  of  the  terms 
“  narrow  ”  and  “  wide,”  “  primary  ”  and  “  secondary  ”  are  used  by  some.  Narrow  and 
wide  are  used  in  this  discussion  to  distinguish  all  such  pairs  of  vowels  as  are  here  de¬ 
scribed;  e,  a,  oo,  6,  are  examples  of  narrow  vowels,  I,  6,  &,  bb,  6,  being  the  corre¬ 
sponding  wide  ones.  There  are  many  intermediate  degrees  of  “  narrow  ”  and  “  wide,” 
which  for  practical  purposes  need  not  be  considered.  In  naming  the  vowels  according  to 
this  system  height  comes  first,  then  place ,  followed  by  width;  thus,  ©(eve)  is  ”  high- 
front-narrow,”  i  (ill)  is  44  high-front-wide,”  etc.  In  the  English  vowel  system,  there 
is  a  corresponding  wide  vowel  for  each  of  the  narrow  front  vowels,  and  for  .each  of  the 
narrow  back  vowels,  as  shown  in  the  table,  §  48. 

§  46.  Rounding.  In  the  pronunciation  of  some  vowels,  as  o  and  bb,  the  mouth  open¬ 
ing  is  narrowed  by  drawing  together,  or  pursing,  the  lips.  This  is  called  rounding ,  and 
the  vowel  is  said  to  be  rounded,  or  labialized.  In  a  vigorous  pronunciation  there  is  often 
considerable  protrusion  of  the  lips,  which  intensifies  the  effect  of  rounding.  In  English 
pronunciation,  however,  there  is  seldom  protrusion,  but  the  same  acoustic  effect  may  be 
produced  by  lateral  compression  of  the  corners  of  the  mouth,  or  the  diminished  lip-round¬ 
ing  may  often  be  compensated  by  increased  retraction  of  the  tongue,  which  lowers  the  pitch 
of  the  vowel  chamber,  as  rounding  does.  Rounding  is  especially  characteristic  of  the  back 
vowels  (o,  bb,  etc.),  to  which  it  adds  clearness  and  pleasantness  of  character.  This  may 
be  tested  by  trying  to  44  unround  ”  the  bb  as  in  food,  that  is,  to  speak  it  with  the  lips  flat 
and  extended,  without  changing  the  tongue  position.  The  front  vowels  are  usually  made 
with  an  elongated  opening  of  the  lips.  Rounded  front  vowels  do  not  occur  in  the  regular 
pronunciation  of  English.  Rounded  vowels  have  different  degrees  of  rounding  according 
to  their  height ;  the  high  vowels,  as  bb  (food),  having  the  narrowest,  the  low,  as  6  (orb), 
having  the  widest,  lip  opening. 

§  47.  On  the  basis  of  height  and  horizontal  position,  there  are,  as  already  seen  (§  44), 
nine  cardinal  vowel  positions,  as  follows : 

high-back  high-mixed  high-front 

mid-back  mid-mixed  mid-front 

low-back  low-mixed  low-front 

As  each  of  the  vowels  occurring  in  these  positions  may  be  narrow  or  wide,  and  rounded 
or  not  rounded,  the  combination  of  the  four  elements  (height,  horizontal  position,  width, 
and  rounding)  gives  30  primary  vowels  as  shown  in  the  following  table.  Not  all  of  these 
vowels  occur  in  modern  English.  The  front  vowels  are  evidently  the  easiest  to  analyze, 
as  the  front  of  the  tongue  is  free,  and  its  movements  are  easily  felt  and  seen  ;  phone¬ 
ticians  therefore  agree  closely  in  the  analysis  of  these  vowels,  while  there  is  some  dis¬ 
agreement  in  the  analysis  of  the  mixed  and  back  vowels  (except  the  two  high  backs  bb 
as  in  food  and  bb  as  in  foot,  in  the  formation  of  which  the  tongue’s  movements  are  the 
most  easily  felt).  The  diphthongs  (§§  95-8),  being  composed  of  two  elements,  cannot  be 
tabulated  in  the  position  of  either.  The  a  as  in  ask,  etc.,  and  the  obscured  sounds,  as 
a  in  final,  e  in  moment,  a  in  senate,  etc.,  being  variable  according  to  different 
styles  of  speech  (§  7),  are  also  omitted.  Further,  it  should  be  remembered  that  many  of 
the  English  vowels  (in  addition  to  the  usually  recognized  diphthongs)  are  not  simple  sounds , 
and  the  positions  of  some  of  them  are  shifted  slightly  forward  or  backward,  upward  or 
downward,  from  the  main  positions  here  shown.  The  Visible  Speech  system  of  Bell  has 
been  made  more  comprehensive  by  Dr.  Sweet  (Organic  system),  who  has  invented  a  num¬ 
ber  of  “modifiers,”  which,  attached  to  the  main  symbols,  indicate  a  position  somewhat 
higher  or  lower,  further  forward  or  further  back.  A  full  description  will  be  found  in  his 
Primer  of  Phonetics,  third  edition,  Oxford,  1900.  A  FULL  discussion  of  each  vowel 
and  diphthong  as  it  occurs  in  actual  pronunciation  will  be  found  in  the  ELEMENTS 
of  spoken  English,  Section  III.  of  this  Guide. 


NARROW 

WIDE. 

high-back 

high-mixed 

high-front 

eve 

high-back 

high-mixed 

high-front 

it 

mid-back 

mid-mixed 

up 

mid-front 

ale 

mid-back 

art 

mid-mixed 

ever 

mid-front 

men 

low-back 

low-mixed 

urn 

low-front 

care 

low-back 

low-mixed 

low-front 

man 

NARROW-ROUND 

WIDE-ROUND. 

high-back 

food 

high-mixed 

high-front 
Fr.  menu 

high-back 

bo'ok 

high-mixed 

high-front 

m  id -back 
old 

mid-mixed 

mid-front 

mid -back 
obey 

mid-mixed 

mid-front 

low-back 

orb 

low-mixed 

low-front 

low-back 

5dd 

low-mixed 

low-front 

§  48.  The  “  chess-board  ”  arrangement,  as  in  the  above  table,  while  most  convenient  for 
tabulating  the  vowels,  does  not  show  the  actual  shifting  of  the  tongue  and  jaw  in  passing 
from  one  position  to  another.  Actually,  they  are  drawn  slightly  backward  as  well  as 
downward  in  passing  from  the  high-front  to  the  low-front  position,  and  forward  as  well 
as  downward  in  passing  from  the  high-back  to  the  low-back  position,  as  shown  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  table  .  — 


Back. 

Mixed. 

Front. 

High 

oo  (food) 
do  (fdot) 

e  (eve) 

T  (Ill) 

High 

Mid 

o  (old) 

e (ever) 

a  (ale) 

Mid 

a  (art) 

fi  (up) 

5  (mSn) 

Low 

8 (6rb) 

fi (tfirn) 

fi  (cfire) 

Low 

5  (u5t) 

S  (in5n) 

xlii 


A  GUIDE  TO  PRONUNCIATION. 


CONSONANTS. 

§  49  Consonants  are  the  less  sonorous  sounds  of  a  language,  formed  either  with 
complete  closure  or  decided  obstruction  of  the  oral  passage.  They  differ  widely  in  char¬ 
acter,  grading  from  those  which,  formed  with  complete  closure,  have  almost  no  sound  in 
themselves  and  are  lienee  most  characteristically  consonantal,  as  p,  t,  k,  etc.,  to  those 
that  are  most  sonorous,  and  hence  most  nearly  like  vowels,  as  1,  n,  r,  w,  etc. 

Note.  It  must  be  remembered  that  throughout  the  Guide,  unless  otherwise  stated,  it 
is  the  sound  represented  by  the  letters  that  is  meant,  and  not  their  names,  pe,  te,  ka,  etc. 
Readers  should,  if  they  have  not  already  done  so,  learn  to  isolate  and  pronounce  sepa¬ 
rately  the  sounds  of  the  language.  Thus  p,  t,  k  represent  simple  breath  sounds  without 
the  slightest  voice  sound  or  vowel  accompanying,  and  may  be  isolated  by  pronouncing  in 
each  case  some  simple  word  beginning  with  one  of  them,  as  pea,  tea,  key,  and  then 
dropping  off  the  vowel  sound  altogether. 

§  50.  The  essential  feature  in  the  production  of  a  consonant  sound  is  obstruction  in 
the  voice  channel,  which  may  amount  to  complete  closure.  The  breath  current  in  any 
case  may  or  may  not  be  voiced.  The  chief  characteristic  of  all  vowels,  on  the  contrary, 
is  voice  (§  30),  modified,  to  be  sure,  by  various  configurations  of  the  mouth, but  free  from 
either  complete  stoppage  or  decided  friction  of  the  breath.  Vowels,  as  already  seen,  are 
distinguished  from  one  another  chiefly  by  the  oral  tone  of  each,  due  to  the  size  and  shape 
of  its  oral  chamber  ;  the  form  and  place  of  the  obstruction  is  what  mainly  distinguishes 
one  consonant  from  another.  There  is,  indeed,  in  the  formation  of  the  vowels,  what  might 
in  one  sense  be  called  an  obstruction  in  the  oral  passage  above  the  glottis  ;  that  is,  at  the 
place  of  constriction  (§  42).  This,  however,  only  serves  to  form  the  oral  vowel  chamber, 
and  does  not  obstruct  the  sound,  either  completely  or  sufficiently  to  cause  any  decided  fric¬ 
tion  or  rustling.  When  the  place  of  constriction  becomes  much  narrowed,  as  in  the  case 
of  e  and  oo  or  i  and  ob,  a  very  little  further  raising  of  the  tongue,  or  an  increase  in  the 
force  of  expiration,  will  produce  a  slight  frictional  rustling,  and  thus  give  a  consonantal 
character  to  the  vowel,  which  easily  passes  completely  over  into  the  corresponding  con¬ 
sonant,  as  l  into  y,  do  into  w.  Indeed,  if  either  of  these  vowels  is  passed  over  rapidly 
before  a  following  vowel,  the  two  sounds  being  in  one  syllable,  the  effect  produced  is  also 
y  or  w ;  as  in  ameliorate  (d-mel'y o-rat),  zouave  (zbb-’av';  zwav).  Hence  y  and  w  are 
often  called  semi-vowels, and  w  has  also  been  called  “  consonant  u  ”  (u  as  in  full  =  do). 

§  51.  Consonant  means  “  sounding  with,”  —  that  is,  “  with  ”  a  vowel.  But  it  is  not  to 
be  supposed  that  consonants  can  be  uttered  only  as  combined  with  vowels.  Every  consonant 
can  be  sounded  by  itself,  and  such  voiced  consonants  as  1,  m,  n,  can  be  not  only  indefi¬ 
nitely  prolonged,  but  even  musically  intoned  ;  or,  in  other  words,  they  can  function  as 
vowels.  The  reason  is  that  though  in  and  n  have  a  complete  closure  of  the  mouth  pas¬ 
sage,  yet  the  breath  can  pass  out  freely  through  the  nose,  while  for  1  the  breath  can  pass 
out  on  both  sides  (or  on  one  side)  of  the  tongue  tip  without  any  decided  friction.  Simi¬ 
larly,  r  can  function  as  a  vowel.  (Cf.  §  64.)  In  actual  usage,  however,  scarcely  any  recog¬ 
nized  word  is  composed  of  consonant  sounds  alone,  although  both  syllables  and  words 
often  consist  of  vowel  sounds  alone.  Certain  of  the  consonants  sometimes  have  temporarily 
the  value  of  vowels,  and  may  then  be  syllabic,  but  only  unaccented  syllables  are  thus  formed 
in  ordinary  English  ;  as  in  eaten  (etrn).  Usually  there  must  be  for  every  syllable  one  of 
the  open,  more  sonorous  sounds,  called  vowels  (§  36). 


nants  to  which  the  name  ‘  mutes  ”  is,  strictly  speaking,  applicable.  They  have  no  sound 
whatever  in  themselves,  being  audible  only  at  the  moment  of  transition  from  or  to  some 
other  sound,  although  they  can  be  pronounced  separately  by  exploding  each  with  audible 
emission  of  breath.  See  §§  101-3. 

§  57.  Consonants  produced  by  forcing,  or  squeezing,  the  breath  through  the  oral  pas¬ 
sage  which  is  narrowed,  or  divided  (as  in  1),  but  not  otherwise  closed  either  entirely  or 
in  part  (§  55,  3),  and  also  those  in  which  the  oral  passage  is  stopped,  but  the  nasal  passage 
open  (§55,  2),  are  called  OPEN  CONSONANTS  or  CONTINUANTS.  The  open  consonants  in 
English  are  :  voiced,  j,  1,  m,  n,  ng,  r,  th  (then),  v,  w,  y  (yet),  z,  zh  (pleasure) ; 
voiceless,  cli  (chop),  f,  li  (him),  s,  sli  (she),  th  (thin),  wh  (why).  See  Table 
of  Consonants,  §  71. 

§  58.  Those  open  consonants  whicli  are  uttered  with  so  little  audible  friction  and  are 
so  sonorous  that  they  closely  resemble  vowels  are  called  vowel-like  consonants, 
also  sonorous ,  or  sonorant,  consonants.  Such  are  the  nasals,  m,  n,  ng,  the  liquids,  1, 
r,  and  the  semivowels,  w,  y.  These  sounds,  although  usually  classed  as  consonants,  really 
form  a  group  intermediate  between  the  vowels  and  those  sounds  which  are  in  all  cases 
purely  consonantal.  Cf.  §  52. 

§  59.  In  the  nasal  consonants,  m,  n,  ng  or  n  (ink),  the  mouth  passage  is  complete¬ 
ly  stopped  as  in  the  case  of  the  stops,  but  at  the  same  time  the  velum,  or  soft  palate  (§  24), 
is  lowered  and  the  intonated  breath  thus  passes  into  or  through  the  nasal  passage,  the  reso¬ 
nance  of  which,  combined  with  that  of  the  mouth  passage  back  of  the  place  of  closure, 
gives  its  peculiar  character  to  each  of  these  consonants  (§55,  2).  The  quality  of  each  nasal 
consonant  varies  according  as  the  oral  passage  is  stopped  at  the  lips,  as  in  in,  between  the 
tip  of  the  tongue  and  the  gums  back  of  the  upper  front  teeth,  as  in  n,  or  toward  the  back 
of  the  mouth,  as  in  ng.  The  three  nasals  are  normally  all  voiced  sounds. 

§  60.  If  we  take  one  of  the  stopped  consonants,  b  for  instance,  and  instead  of  explod¬ 
ing  it,  allow  the  soft  palate  to  drop  and  the  voiced  breath  thus  to  pass  out  through  the 
nose,  we  obtain  the  corresponding  nasal,  in  this  case  in.  In  a  similar  way  we  have  also 
the  pairs  d  and  n,  g  and  ng.  As  the  intonated  breath  is  thus  completely  slopped  in  the 
mouth  and  turned  back  through  the  nasal  passage,  the  nasals  are  classed  by  some  with 
the  stopped  consonants.  On  the  other  hand,  although  the  breath  is  stopped  in  the  mouth, 
the  opening  through  the  nose  forms  an  open  passage  from  the  throat  to  the  external  air, 
and  since  these  sounds  are  not  momentary  or  explosive,  as  are  p,  t,  k,  etc.,  but  continu¬ 
ous,  they  are  better  classed  with  the  open  sounds,  or  continuants. 

Note  1.  Except  in  the  utterance  of  the  three  nasal  consonants,  in,  n,  ng,  the  entrance 
from  the  mouth  into  the  nasal  passage  must  be  kept  closed.  If  the  velum  (§24)  is  allowed 
to  drop,  opening  the  passage,  the  speech  is  characterized  by  nasality,  ora  nasal  “  twang,” 
which  is  usually  considered  a  blemish  in  speaking,  although  it  is  sometimes  cultivated  by 
singers  as  giving  additional  resonance  to  the  tones,  and  some  teachers  of  voice  produc¬ 
tion  maintain  that  the  best  vowel  sounds  are  produced  when  the  velum  does  not  quite 
close  the  nasal  passage.  The  velum,  with  its  lower  extremity,  the  uvula ,  hanging  down 
at  the  back  of  the  mouth,  may  be  examined  with  the  aid  of  a  hand  mirror,  if  the  observer 
stand  so  that  as  much  light  as  possible  falls  into  the  mouth.  After  a  little  practice  the 
muscular  sense  may  be  so  cultivated  in  the  velum  that  it  can  be  moved  up  or  down  at 
will.  Obstruction  of  the  nasal  passage,  as  from  a  cold,  or  from  adenoid  growths,  prevents 
the  proper  utterance  of  nasal  sounds,  as  of  m,  n,  ng,  the  cognate  sounds  b,  d,  g,  being 
substituted  for  them.  This  is  commonly  called  “  speaking  through  the  nose,”  but  it  is  in 
reality  just  the  reverse. 


Note.  The  exclamation  p.slit!,  used  to  attract  attention,  and  a  few  other  similar 
combinations  of  sounds,  if  really  words,  may  be  given  as  examples  of  words  composed  en¬ 
tirely  of  consonants.  Such  abbreviations  as  'n  for  and ,  as  in  bread  'n  butter ,  are  really 
enclitics,  forming  unaccented  syllables  attached  in  pronunciation  to  the  preceding  word. 

§  52.  It  is  thus  seen  that  the  line  of  demarcation  between  vowel  and  consonant  is  not 
always  sharply  defined.  It  is,  however,  convenient  to  retain  the  traditional  division  of 
the  sounds  of  the  language  into  vowels  and  consonants.  The  respective  relations  of  vowel 
and  consonant  to  the  syllable  are  a  natural  consequence  of  their  different  characteristics 
as  stated  above.  Vowels  and  consonants  readily  combine  into  one  continuous  blend  of 
sound  in  passing  either  way,  from  vowel  to  consonant  or  from  consonant  to  vowel. 


CLASSIFICATION  OF  CONSONANTS. 

§  53.  Consonants  pronounced  with  voice  (§  30)  are  called  VOICED  CONSONANTS,  or 
sonants,  as  b,  v,  z,  d,  g  (go),  etc.  ;  those  unaccompanied  by  voice  are  called  VOICE¬ 
LESS  CONSONANTS,  breath  consonants,  or  SURDS,  as  p,  f,  s,  t,  k,  etc.  All  con¬ 
sonants  can  be  whispered. 

Note  1.  The  voiceless,  or  breath,  consonants  (surds)  are  otherwise  styled  nonsonant , 
nonvocal ,  unintonated ,  toneless ,  and  sometimes,  improperly,  whispered  (§  33).  They  have 
also  been  called  aspirates ,  but  this  term  is  properly  restricted,  as  by  most  grammarians 
and  phoneticians,  to  the  h  sounds  and  aspirated  consonants.  Cf.  aspirate,  n.,  in  the  Vocab. 

Note  2.  In  the  voiced  (sonant)  consonants  (called  also  subvocals ,  subtonics ,  and  vocal , 
intonated ,  and  phthongal  consonants)  a  part  of  the  strength  of  the  outflowing  breath  is 
expended  in  vibrating  the  vocal  cords,  and  thus  there  is  less  force  left  to  give  character 
to  the  sound  at  the  place  of  formation  than  in  the  case  of  the  voiceless  (surd)  conso¬ 
nants.  Voiced  consonants  are,  therefore,  as  a  rule,  weaker  than  voiceless  consonants. 
For  this  reason  voiceless  consonants  are  often  called  “  hard,”  “  strong ,”  or  “  sharp ,”  the 
corresponding  voiced  consonants  “  soft”  “  weak”  or  “ flat .”  The  terms  voiced  and  voice¬ 
less,  however,  are  unambiguous,  and  are  now  preferred  by  most  phoneticians. 

§  54.  Consonants  may  be  further  classified:  (1)  according  to  the  manner  of  their 
formation  ;  (2)  according  to  the  plaoe  of  their  formation. 

SUBDIVISION  I.  — According  to  Manner  of  Formation  (Form). 

§  55.  Consonants  are  formed  in  three  ways  : 

(1)  The  breath,  either  voiced  or  voiceless,  is  entirely  shut  off  for  a  moment,  and  then 
usually  explosively  released,  as  in  p,  t,  b,  d,  k,  g  (go).  The  closure  may  be  at  the  lips, 
as  for  p,  b  ;  between  the  point  of  the  tongue  and  the  gums  back  of  the  upper  teeth,  as 
for  t,  d  ;  or  at  the  back  of  the  mouth,  as  for  k,  g  (go). 

(2)  The  vocalized  breath  is  stopped  in  the  mouth,  and  turned  back  through  the  nasal 
passage,  as  in  m,  n,  ng  (sing)  or  11  (ink).  The  closure  of  the  oral  passage  in  this  class 
is  at  any  of  various  places,  as  in  (1). 

(3)  The  breath,  either  voiced  or  voiceless,  is  much  impeded  (“squeezed”)  in  its  flow 
through  a  narrowing  of  the  passage  above  the  glottis,  usually  sufficiently  to  produce  au¬ 
dible  friction.  The  narrowed  opening  through  which  the  breath  is  sqeeezed,  and  which 
gives  to  the  consonant  its  character,  varies  in  width  and  position  for  the  different  con¬ 
sonants  thus  formed.  The  amount  of  friction  depends,  of  course,  upon  the  degree  to 
which  the  passage  is  narrowed.  The  narrowing  may  be  between  the  lower  lip  and  the 
upper  teeth,  as  in  f,  v  ;  between  the  blade  of  the  tongue  and  the  teeth,  as  in  s,  z,  etc. 

§  56.  Consonants  produced  with  a  complete  stopping  of  the  breath  at  some  point  in 
the  oral  passage,  while  the  nasal  passage  also  remains  closed  (§  55, 1),  are  called  STOPPED 
CONSONANTS,  or  stops  (otherwise  mutes ,  checks,  or  explosives).  The  stops  in  English 
are  :  b,  cl,  g  (go),  voiced ,  and  p,  t,  k,  voiceless.  See  Table  of  Consonants,  §  71. 

Note.  The  voiceless  stops  (surd  mutes)  p,  t,  k,  are  the  only  ones  of  the  stopped  conso¬ 


Note  2.  Although  nasal  vowels  are  not  considered  admissible  in  standard  English,  such 
vowels  exist  in  some  other  languages  in  the  accepted  pronunciation.  In  French  there 
are  four  such  vowels  indicated  by  a  following  n  in  the  spelling  (not  if  the  n  is  doubled 
or  followed  by  a  vowel  in  the  same  syllable),  as  in  the  phrase  un  bon  vin  blanc  (un  b8N 
vaN  blaN).  These  are  pronounced  by  uttering  the  vowels  as  here  marked  while  allowing 
the  velum  to  hang  loose,  the  breath  or  voice  passing  out  through  both  nose  and  mouth , 
only  the  vowel  being  pronounced  in  any  case,  the  written  or  printed  n  merely  indicat¬ 
ing  the  nasalization.  Thus  these  nasal  vowels  differ  from  the  nasal  consonants,  in  which 
the  breath  or  voice  passes  out  through  the  nose  only. 

§  61.  In  the  formation  of  the  LIQUIDS,  r  and  1,  the  oral  passage  is  either  divided  as 
in  1,  the  tongue  dividing  the  passage  so  that  the  breath  passes  out  either  at  both  sides  or 
at  one  side,  or  it  is  narrowed  by  the  approximation  of  the  tongue  to  the  back  upper 
gums  or  to  the  palate,  as  in  r.  Since  the  passage  is  not  entirely  closed  (or,  in  the  case  of 
trilled  r,  is  closed  and  opened  in  extremely  rapid  succession)  these  sounds  are  classed  with 
the  open  sounds.  Both  the  liquids  are  normally  voiced  in  English. 


Note  1.  The  consonant  1  is  usually  formed  with  the  tongue  in  such  a  position  that  the 
passage  through  the  mouth  is  divided  laterally  into  two  parts,  the  tip  of  the  tongue 
usually  touching  the  gums  above  the  back  of  the  upper  front  teeth.  Such  a  consonant  is 
called  a  divided  consonant  (otherwise  a  lateral,  or  side ,  consonant).  Some,  however,  pro¬ 
nounce  1  by  completely  stopping  one  side  of  the  passage  with  the  tongue  and  allowing 
the  breath  to  pass  out  on  the  other  side,  in  which  case  it  is  called  unilateral. 


Note  2.  The  term  liquid  was  applied  by  the  Greek  grammarians  to  the  consonants  1- 
m,  n,  r,  because  of  their  smooth  and  flowing  quality,  and  the  fluency  with  which  any  one 
of  them  combines  with  a  stopped  consonant,  as  p,  k,  etc.,  either  immediately  preceding  or 
following  it;  as  in  English  clay,  play,  pray,  help,  camp.  The  term  was  adopted 
by  the  Roman  grammarians,  and  has  since  been  in  common,  though  variable,  use.  By 
many  recent  writers  the  name  has  been  limited,  as  here,  to  r,  and  1,  while  Others  include 
under  it  1,  m,  n,  and  r,  and  still  others  apply  it  to  all  the  vowel-like  consonants  (§  58). 

§  62.  The  open  consonants,  except  the  vowel-like  consonants  and  the  nasals,  are  called 
FRICATIVES,  as  being  characterized  by  decided  friction.  The  term  SPIRANT  has  been 
variously  used  by  different  writers  ;  by  some  to  indicate  all  the  fricatives,  by  others 
to  indicate  only  f,  v,  th  (thin),  th  (then),  and  the  two  sounds  of  K  (§  144).  The 
voiceless  fricatives  s  and  sh,  the  corresponding  voiced  fricatives  z  and  zh,  and  also, 
sometimes,  the  compound  consonants  cli  (=  tsh),  as  in  chin,  and  j  (=  dzh),  as  in 
judge,  are  often  called  sibilants,  indicating  their  hissing  sound. 


...  .  .  die  buzzes,  so  canea  oecause  oi  tne  ouzzing  sound 

whmh  characterizes  them.  In  their  formation  there  is,  at  the  place  of  articulation,  a 
.^.he  ela8t,c  tissue,  which  may  be  perceived  to  vary  in  rapidity  as  the  pitch  of 
t  voice  is  higher  or  lower.  This  responsive  and  secondary  vibration  modifies  the  pri¬ 
mary  tone  of  these  consonants,  which  is  dulled  in  quality. 

§  63.  Trills,  or  rolled  consonants,  are  sounds  characterized  by  rapid  periodic  inter¬ 
ruption  of  the  breath,  made  by  vibrating  one  of  the  flexible  parts  of  the  mouth  against 
some  o  ier  part.  The  effect  is  caused  by  the  breath,  voiced  or  voiceless,  driving  the 
flexible  part  into  a  position  of  contact  with,  or  very  close  approximation  to,  the  other 
par  ie  e  as  icity  or  muscular  force  of  the  flexible  part  causing  it  to  resume  its  former 
position.  Thus  r  may  be  trilled  by  vibrating  the  point  of  the  tongue  against  the  back  of 
e  upper  ee  i,  oi  the  gums  above.  This  form  of  r  is  now  rare  in  standard  English,  in 
Wi!!  F1  18  TW  °n  y-  occasionally  trilled  (§  220).  The  trilled  r  ip,  however,  common  in 
ndntlTJ3’  and  m  Van°TU8  EngHsh  dialects-  Ifc  is  the  more  usual  form  of  r  in  the  Conti- 
rnianrge8’  aS  lian’  Spanish’  French’  and  German,  although  in  the  latter  two 
the  back  of  tV  I*  D°W  ^  pr0nounced  ^  trilling  the  uvula  (§  24)  against  or  close  to 

“  elottal  ”  r  6  °ngiUe*  u8  m  the  *  Pan8,an  ”  r  (r  gra8sey<5)-  A  form  of  r,  the  so-called 
glotta!  r,  may  also  be  pronounced  with  a  rather  slow  vibration  of  the  vocal  cords. 
The  lips  may  also  be  trilled. 


Note.  A  trill  in  music  differs  from  the  trill  described  above.  It  consists  of  rapid  alter- 
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nation  between  two  tones  of  slightly  differing  degrees  in  pitch,  and,  in  singing,  is  effected, 
of  course,  by  action  of  the  vocal  cords. 

§  64.  Consonants,  like  vowels  (§  45),  may  be  narrow  or  wide,  that  is,  pronounced  with 
the  tongue  tense  or  lax.  This  distinction,  however,  is  not  so  noticeable  in  the  case  of  con¬ 
sonants,  because  of  their  less  sonorous  sounds  and  because  they  do  not,  like  the  vowels, 
occur  in  pairs  having  the  same  tongue  position  and  distinguished  chiefly  by  narrowuessaud 
wideness.  But  the  distinction  is  often  of  use  in  comparing  the  sounds  of  different  languages. 
Thus  English  w,  as  in  we,  is  wide ,  while  the  French  w  sound  as  in  oui  (we)  is  narrow, 
both  being  formed  with  practically  the  same  tongue  position,  but  with  the  tongue  lax  in 
English  and  tense  in  French,  the  lip  rounding  also  being  less  in  English.  Again,  the  Eng¬ 
lish  y  in  yea  (ya),  is  wide,  having  so  little  friction  as  to  be  scarcely  distinguished  from 
a  vowel,  while  the  German  y  sound,  as  in  je  (ya)  is  narrow,  so  that  the  sound  is  a  buzz 
(§62,  note)  sounding  almost  like  zh  (as  in  pleasure)  to  an  unaccustomed  ear. 

SUBDIVISION  II.  —  According  to  Place  of  Formation  {Place). 

§  65.  Consonants  may  be  subdivided  according  to  the  place  of  their  formation  (the 
place  at  which  the  narrowed  passage  or  the  closure  which  gives  them  their  character  is 
formed  (§  55).  By  place  consonants  may  be  divided  into  five  main  classes,  as  shown  in 
§§  66-70,  and  the  table,  §  71.  As  with  the  vowels  (§  41),  however,  the  number  of  possible 
consonant  sounds  is  very  large,  the  position  of  many  consonants  being  more  or  less 
variable  as  uttered  by  different  persons,  or  in  different  combinations.  Slight  variations 
from  what  may  be  taken  as  type  consonants  in  each  language  are  commonly  unrecognized, 
and  may  be  ignored. 

§  66.  Labials,  or  lip  consonants,  are  those  having  the  place  of  formation  at  or 
near  the  lips,  ae  follows  :  (a)  between  the  lips,  as  in  the  bilabials,  p,  b,  in;  (b)  between 
the  lower  lip  and  the  upper  teeth,  as  in  the  labiodentals ,  or  lip-teeth  consonants  (other¬ 
wise  called  dentilabials ),  v,  f;  and  (3)  those  pronounced  with  the  lips  rounded  and  the 
back  of  the  tongue  raised,  as  in  the  labiogutturals ,  w  and  wh  (why).  The  labiogutturals 
have  thus  two  places  of  articulation,  at  the  lips  and  at  the  back  of  the  mouth,  but  they 
are  usually  classed  simply  as  labials. 

§  67.  The  dentals  are  those  consonants  that  have  the  place  of  formation  at  or  near 
the  teeth,  and  include  :  (a)  those  formed  with  the  point ,  or  tip,  of  the  tongue  extended  be¬ 
tween  the  edges  of  the  front  teeth,  as  th  (then)  and  44*  (thin);  (b)  those  formed  with 
thepoinf,  or  tip,  of  the  tongue  touching  the  back  of  the  upper  front  teeth,  or,  in  English, 
more  often  the  gums  above,  as  t,  cl,  n,  1,  r;  (c)  those  formed  with  a  narrow  passage 
between  the  blade  of  the  tongue  (§  26)  and  the  back  of  the  upper  front  teeth,  as  z  and  s  ; 
(d)  those  formed  with  a  passage  between  the  blade  of  the  tongue  and  the  front  teeth  sim¬ 
ilar  to  that  in  (c),  but  with  the  point,  or  tip,  of  the  tongue  raised,  as  sh  in  ship,  zh  in 
pleasure.  Consonants  formed  as  in  groups  (a)  and  (b)  are  often  called  POINT  con¬ 
sonants;  those  formed  as  in  groups  (c)  and  (d)  are  often  called  BLADE  consonants. 

Note.  The  sounds  of  t,  cl,  n,  1,  being  most  commonly  pronounced  in  standard  English 
with  the  point  of  the  tongue  brought  against  the  ridge  formed  by  the  gums  back  of  the 
upper  front  teeth  (i.  e.,  the  alveolar  ridge)  and  not  against  the  back  of  the  teeth,  as  in 
French,  Italian,  and  many  other  languages,  are  called  alveolars  by  some.  But  it  is  better 
to  retain  the  term  dental ,  which  has  long  been  in  use  to  designate  this  group. 

§  68.  Palatals,  or  front  consonants,  are  formed  by  raising  the  front  or  middle  of 
the  tongue  toward  the  hard  palate,  as  y  in  yet. 

Note.  The  English  r,  which  is  formed  in  various  ways  by  different  persons  (§220),  is 
classed  with  the  palatals  by  some. 

§  69.  Gutturals,  or  velars,  otherwise  called  back  consonants,  are  formed  with 
the  root  (back)  of  the  tongue  raised  toward  the  soft,  or  back,  palate  or  velum ,  as  g  (go), 
k  (cop),  ng  (sins),  i)  (ii)k). 

Note.  The  place  of  formation  for  k  and  s  varies  widely  according  to  the  vowel  which 
precedes  or  follows  ;  thus,  in  key  or  gimlet  it  is  forward,  on  the  edge  of  the  hard  pal¬ 
ate,  while  for  cull  or  go  it  is  back,  on  the  soft  palate.  Therefore  k  and  s  may  be  classed 
either  as  palatals  or  gutturals.  They  are,  however,  more  often  classed  as  gutturals,  or 
velars,  and  no  account  is  usually  taken  of  their  shifting  position. 

§  70.  GLOTTAL  CONSONANTS  are  those  made  with  the  place  of  formation  in  or  near 
the  glottis  (§  17).  In  English  the  aspirate,  h,  is  such  a  consonant  sound.  This  sound  be¬ 
gins  usually  as  a  weak,  voiceless  glottal  consonant  produced  by  friction  of  the  breath 
against  the  vocal  cords  as  they  are  drawn  together  to  produce  the  vocality  of  the  fol¬ 
lowing  vowel,  but  ending  before  the  organs  have  assumed  the  full  position  for  the  vowel. 
Its  latter  part  is  a  voiceless  gliding  vowel  corresponding  in  position  to  the  following 
vowel. 

Note.  A  glottal  r  (§  63)  and  a  glottal  stop  (§  34)  sometimes  occur  as  elements  of  speech, 
but  are  not  recognized  in  standard  English. 

§  71.  The  consonants  are  generally  easier  to  recognize  than  the  vowels  and  hence  more 
easily  imitated,  and  with  one  or  two  exceptions  they  vary  but  little  in  various  parts  of  the 
English-speaking  world.  Each  consonant  is  fully  described  in  its  alphabetical  place  in 
the  Description  of  English  Sounds,  section  III  of  this  Guide.  The  following  table  exhib¬ 
its  the  English  consonants  grouped  according  to  the  foregoing  classification  : 


SOUNDS  IN  COMBINATION . 

§  72.  Thus  far  the  sounds  of  the  language  have  been  chiefly  considered  as  typical  ele¬ 
ments,  each  complete  in  itself  and  each  having  a  certain  definite  formation.  In  actual 
speech,  however,  sounds  rarely  occur  thus  isolated,  and  many  sounds  occur  only  in  cer¬ 
tain  combinations.  As  combined  in  speech,  sounds  are  variously  modified  in  formation, 
and  hence  in  their  acoustic  effects.  It  is  such  modifications  that  must  now  be  considered. 

The  most  important  characteristic  of  sounds  as  occurring  in  speech  groups — such  as 
syllables,  words,  and  sentences —  is  quantity,  or  length. 

QUANTITY. 

§  73.  The  QUANTITY,  or  length,  of  any  speech  element,  whether  vowel  or  consonant, 
properly  means  the  comparative  length  of  time  devoted  to  its  pronunciation.  Thus  we 
call  those  sounds  to  the  pronunciation  of  which  the  greatest  time  is  given,  long  ;  those  to 
the  pronunciation  of  which  the  least  time  is  given,  short  ;  those  intermediate,  half -long. 
We  may  distinguish  still  other  degrees  of  quantity  which  occur  exceptionally,  as  very  long 
or  very  short.  The  three  degrees,  long,  half-long ,  and  short  are,  however,  sufficiently  defi¬ 
nite,  and  for  practical  purposes  long  and  short  are  often  sufficient. 

§  74.  Strictly,  the  terms  “  long  ”  and  “  short  ”  as  applied  to  speech  sounds  should  refer 
only  to  quantity.  Thus,  the  a  in  art  is  a  long  vowel,  of  which  the  a  in  ar-tis'tic  is  the 
true  short  form.  The  vowel  has  practically  the  same  quality  in  both  words,  being  dis¬ 
tinguished  only  by  a  difference  in  the  length  of  time  given  to  its  pronunciation.  As  pro¬ 
nounced  in  art  the  time  devoted  to  it  is  about  twice  as  great  as  in  artistic.  But  in 
present  English  usage  a,  as  in  ale,  is  commonly  called  “  long  ”  a,  while  ft,  as  in  ftt, 
is  called  “short”  a,  although  these  sounds  do  not  have  at  all  the  same  quality ,  and 
lienee  are  not  the  true  long  and  short  of  the  same  sound.  So  e,  as  in  eve,  is  commonly 
called  “long”  e;  e,  as  in  m&n,  “short”  e,  etc.  Thus  m  present  use  “long”  and 
“  short  ”  as  commonly  applied  to  the  English  vowel  sounds  designate  differences  in  quality 
rather  than  differences  in  actual  length ,  although  a  difference  in  actual  quantity  also 
often  exists. 

The  present  use  of  “long”  and  “short”  in  naming  English  vowels,  although  in  a  way 
illogical,  has  come  about  through  the  natural  growth  of  the  language  and  has  become  fixed 
in  popular  usage.  It  has  grown  out  of  the  fact  that  the  sounds  we  now  call  “  long  ”  a  and 
“  short  ”  a,  “  long  ”  e  and  “  short  ”  e,  “  long  ”  i  and  “  short  ”  i,  “  long  ”  o  and  “  short  ” 
o  have  in  each  case  often  developed  from  the  true  long  and  short  of  the  same,  or  nearly 
the  same,  vowel  sound.  The  symbols  have  remained  unchanged,  but  now  represent  in 
each  case  not  the  same  sound  with  different  quantities,  but  entirely  different  sounds. 

Just  how  the  confusion  arose  may  be  briefly  stated.  In  the  days  of  Chaucer  the  symbol  a, 
for  iustance,  had  two  values  in  English,  one  our  present  sound  of  a  in  art,  the  other  the 
same  sound  shortened.  Thus  name,  with  “  long  ”  a,  was  not  pronounced  at  all  as  at 
present  (nam),  but  rather  na'me,  while  man,  for  instance,  had  a  true  “short”  a, 
pronounced  about  as  our  a  in  artistic.  In  the  course  of  time  (it  was  not  until  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  18th  century  that  the  change  became  fully  established)  name  came  through 
gradual  changes  to  be  pronounced,  not  with  the  vowel  sound  ii  (art),  as  formerly,  but 
with  the  vowel  sound  a  (ale),  which  it  now  has.  The  word  man,  on  the  other  hand, 
came  to  be  pronounced  with  the  vowel  ft  (ftm)  which  it  has  at  present.  This  character¬ 
istic  sound  change  took  place  in  the  pronunciation  of  a  great  many  words,  but  th espelling 
of  the  language,  largely  through  the  conservative  influence  of  printing,  which  had  mean¬ 
while  come  into  use,  was  not  changed  to  correspond.  In  consequence,  the  name  of  the  letter 
a  became  a  (ale),  instead  of  a  (art),  and  the  present  vowel  sound  in  name  came  to  be  called 
“  long”  a,  and  that  of  man  “short”  a,  although  they  had  now  become  entirely  separate 
sounds  and  were  no  longer  the  true  long  and  short  of  the  same  sound.  In  a  similar  way  e* 
formerly  pronounced  like  a  (ale)  when  long,  and  approximately  6  (end)  when  short,  came 
to  have  two  entirely  distinct  sounds,  namely,  our  present  e  (eve),  called  “  long  ”  e,  and 
our  g  (end),  called  “  short  ”  e.  The  letter  i,  formerly  representing  the  sounds  of  e  (eve) 
when  long,  and  I  (Ill)  when  short,  also  now  represents  two  different  sounds ;  namely,  the 
“  long  ”  i,  as  in  ice,  and  the  “  short”  i,  as  in  it. 

§  75.  The  actual  quantity  of  present  English  vowel  sounds  is  as  follows: 

(1)  Those  commonly  called  “long”  and  the  diphthongs  ars:  (n)  long ,  when  they  are 
accented  and  either  final  or  followed  by  a  voiced  (sonant)  consonant ;  as  in  aye,  aim  ;  all, 
alms  ;  saw  (sS),  Saul  (661) ;  sea,  seize  ;  sigh,  size  ,  go,  g<ia<l ;  inoo,  moon,  etc.; 
(6)  half-long  when  they  are  accented  and  followed  by  a  voiceless  (surd)  consonant,  as  in 
piite,  cease,  site,  etc. ;  or  unaccented  before  an  accented  vowel,  as  in  a-e'ri-al,  clia- 
ot'ic,  etc.  ;  (c)  short  when  unaccented,  and  not  followed  immediately  by  an  accented 
vowel ;  as  i  in  I-de'a,  6  (au)  in  au  gust',  ii  in  ar-tis'tic,  etc. 

(2)  The  sounds  denoted  by  ii  (sen'ate),  e  (6-vent',  be-gin'),  6  (o-l)ey',  vi'o-let), 
(i  (fi-nite')  are  short  in  actual  quantity,  but  they  are  often  called  half-long  vowels, 
since  in  careful  speech  they  usually  retain  more  or  less  of  the  quality  of  the  “  long  ”  vowels 
to  which  they  correspond.  In  rapid  speech  they  tend  to  widening  (relaxing)  or  obscurity  ; 
the  ft,  as  in  sen'ate,  etc.,  being  usually  a  sound  between  6  (end)  and  I  (ill),  the  e,  as  in 
fi-vent',  etc.,  approaching  i  (ill),  the  o,  at  least  in  many  words,  as  in  vi'6-let,  tending 
toward  the  obscure  vowel  sound  e  as  in  ever,  the  ii,  as  in  fi-nite',  having  its  final  ele¬ 
ment  changed  from  that  of  ii  (=  yob)  to  the  do  in  bdbk.  The  a,  e,  and  o,  are  hence 
classed  by  some  as  obscure  vowels. 

(3)  The  vowels  now  usually  called  “  short,”  as  in  iniln,  red,  bit,  pftt,  rut,  etc.,  are 


Place  | 

OF 

Articulation,  i 

Glottal 

Guttural  or 
Velar 
(Back) 

Palatal 

(Front) 

Dental 

Labial  or  Lip 

Manner  of 
Formation 

Blade 

Point 

Throat 

Root  of  tongue 
and 

soft  palate 

Middle  of 
tongue  and 
hard  palate 

Blade  of 
tongue  and 
gums.  Tip  of 
tongue  raised 

Blade  of 
tongue  and 
teeth 

Tip  of  tongue 
and  gums  back 
of  upper  teeth 

Tip  of  tongue 
and  edge  of 
teeth  ( Inter¬ 
dental) 

Lower  lip  and 
upper  teeth 
( Labiodental ) 

Both  lips 
( Bilabial) 

Voiced 

Voiceless 

g  (go)  1 

k  (sow)  1 

d  (do) 
t  (ten) 

b (boy) 
p  (pit) 

Stopped  conso¬ 
nants  or  stops. 

Voiced 

Voiceless 

h  (him) 

(wh)3 

zh  (azure) 
j  (jet) * 

sh  (she) 
ch  (chop)2 

z  (zeal) 

s  (so) 

th  (then) 

th  (thin) 

v  (vim) 

f  (fine) 

wh  (why) s 

Open  consonants 
or  continuants. 

Vowel-like 

consonants. 

9} 

© 

1  1  lif 

£  1  3  $  ? 

Voiced 

ng  (sing) 
or 

«]  (i>)k) 

n  (no) 

m  (me) 

Voiced 

1  (lip)  r  (red) 4 

Voiced 

(w)3 

y  (yet) 

w  (we) 3 

i  See  s  eg  note  2  ch  (chop)  andj  (jet)  are  compound  consonants,  equivalent  respectively  to  tsh  and  dzh,  and  the  place  of  formation  for  each  therefore 

•hifts  d"ing  it's  pronunciation,  beginning  with  that  of  t  or  d  and  moving  into  that  of  sh  and  zh,  the  latter,  however,  being  the  most  characteristic.  So  also  i  (§  5!»  combines  the  positions  of  k  Cor  g)  and  a. 
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regularly  slightly  shorter  in  actual  quantity  than  a  “  long  ”  vowel  would  be  under  the 
same  conditions  of  position  and  stress. 

(4)  The  “  obscure  ”  vowels,  as  in  ev'er,  so'frt,  re'cent,  fi'nal,  etc.,  are  always  short 
in  actual  quantity. 

§  76.  Throughout  the  remainder  of  this  discussion  and  in  the  Dictionary,  the  usual 
and  familiar  classification  of  English  vowels  as  long,  half -long  and  short ,  in  which  the 
real  distinction,  as  shown  above  (§74),  has  in  most  cases  come  to  be  of  quality  rather 
than  of  actual  quantity ,  is  followed.  Thus,  vowels  are  classed  as  long;,  half-long, 
short,  and  obscure  ;  —  as  a  in  ale,  long  ;  a  in  gen'ate,  half-long  ;  h  in  m&n,  short ; 
a  in  fi'nal,  obscure.  The  sounds  symbolized  by  a,  e,  I,  5,  u  (ale,  eve,  Ice,  old, 
use),  as  being  the  most  frequent  of  the  long  sounds  denoted  by  these  letters,  are  com¬ 
monly  called  their  REGULAR  LONG  sounds;  and,  for  a  similar  reason,  &,  l,  o,  u 
(&m,  find,  ill,  ocld,  up),  are  commonly  called  their  regular  short  sounds.  In 
addition  to  the  “  regular  long  ”  and  “regular  short”  sounds,  the  vowels  in  fool  (or 
u  in  rude)  call,  art,  care  (or  e  in  where)  are  long,  and  the  oo  in  took  (or  u  in 
pull)  is  short.  It  must  be  remembered,  however,  as  explained  above,  that  the  “  regular 
long  ”  and  “  regular  short  ”  sounds  of  the  same  letter  in  English  are  in  no  case  variants 
of  each  other,  either  as  “narrow”  and  “  wide,”  or  as  the  long  and  short  of  the  same 
sound. 

§  77.  The  “  regular  short  ”  vowels  in  English  are  a  marked  peculiarity  of  the  lan¬ 
guage.  The  vowel  sounds  in  most  of  the  European  languages  that  come  nearest  to  any 
of  these  sounds  are  usually  narrower  (that  is,  made  with  the  tongue  more  tense,  and 
slightly  higher).  Hence,  those  bred  to  speak  other  languages  find  it  difficult  to  give  these 
English  sounds  with  precision. 

ACCENT. 

§  78.  Accent,  in  its  wider  sense,  may  be  defined  as  the  prominence  given,  or  the 
act  of  giving  prominence,  by  whatever  means,  to  one  syllable  over  others  in  a  word  or 
phrase.  The  prominence  thus  customarily  accorded,  in  the  case  of  any  word,  is  called 
the  accent  of  the  word,  and  is  an  essential  part  of  its  spoken  form.  Accent  may  be  ef¬ 
fected  by  greater  stress  (force  of  utterance),  or  by  longer  quantity,  or  by  raised  pitch,  in 
the  accented  syllable,  or  by  any  or  all  of  these  combined.  Accent,  in  a  narrower  sense, 
signifies  that  —  whether  stress,  quantity,  or  pitch  —  by  which  the  syllabic  prominence  is 
effected.  Stress  is  the  chief  element  in  the  accentuation  of  English  words,  and  accent  is 
therefore  often  used  as  synonymous  with  stress.  The  force  with  which  a  speech  sound 
or  a  syllable  is  produced  is  the  direct  result  of  the  physical  effort  made  in  expelling  the 
breath  from  the  lungs  in  its  pronunciation.  A  syllable  pronounced  with  strong  stress 
(accent)  is  uttered  with  a  greater  effort  of  the  voice,  and  hence  is  louder  or  clearer,  or 
both  louder  and  clearer,  and  also,  often,  of  greater  length,  than  its  neighbors. 

NoteI.  Emphasis  (called  also  sentence  accent)  is  the  accentuation  of  words  or  signifi¬ 
cant  syllables  in  a  sentence  as  opposed  to  that  of  syllables  in  a  word  or  phrase.  It  em¬ 
ploys,  besides  devices  of  its  own,  the  same  means  as  does  word  accent,  the  two  often  co¬ 
inciding  ;  but  instead  of  being  fixed  by  habitual  usage,  as  word  accent  usually  is,  empha¬ 
sis  varies  with  occasion.  Its  purpose  is  not  only  to  make  prominent  and  impress,  but 
often  to  color  and  modify  the  ideas  to  be  conveyed. 

Note  2.  Pitch,  or  Intonation,  is  the  modification  of  voice  as  high  or  low  on  the  musi¬ 
cal  scale.  Pitch  is  an  instinctive  means  of  emphasis,  and  in  the  earlier  stages  of  language 
the  accent  of  words  was  often  one  of  pitch  rather  than  of  stress.  Pitch  as  thus  used  often 
became  attached  to  words,  giving  them  a  special  meaning.  Such  fixed  pitch  was  a  char¬ 
acteristic  of  Sanskrit,  Greek,  etc.  In  some  languages  now  spoken,  as  notably  in  Chinese 
and  some  other  Asiatic  languages,  and,  to  a  considerable  extent,  in  Swedish,  such  fixed 
pitch  forms  an  important  element  in  distinguishing  various  meanings  of  words.  Pitch  of 
this  sort,  except  in  the  cases  of  a  few  exclamations,  is  not  a  recognized  element  in  Eng¬ 
lish  accentuation,  in  which,  as  in  that  of  most  other  modern  languages,  pitch  is  free  or 
movable,  modifying  the  meaning  of  sentences  as  a  whole  more  often  than  that  of  single 
words,  and  expressing  varying  emotions  rather  than  particular  ideas. 

§  79.  There  are  various  degrees  of  ACCENT  (stress)  in  English,  as  may  be  seen  by  con¬ 
sidering  such  a  word  as  incomimmicability,  in  which  we  usually  distinguish  three 
accents,  or  stresses,  a  strong  one  on  the  sixth  syllable,  and  a  medium  one  on  the  first  and 
on  the  third  ;  thus,  in'com-mu'ni-ca-bil'i-ty.  But  if  the  last  three  syllables  are  pro¬ 
nounced  by  themselves  each  is  seen  to  have  a  different  accent,  the  first  being  the  strong¬ 
est,  the  third  weaker  than  the  first,  but  stronger  than  the  second.  For  practical  purposes 
it  is,  however,  sufficient  to  distinguish  three  degrees  of  accent,  or  stress  ;  —  primary,  or 
strong,  secondary,  or  medium,  and  weak.  Those  syllables  which  are  pronounced 
with  the  least  stress  are  said  to  be  unaccented.  It  is  often  difficult  to  distinguish  the  va¬ 
rious  degrees  of  accent,  because  the  superior  sonority  of  long,  clear  vowels  makes  it  easy 
to  imagine  that  the  syllables  containing  them  have  stronger  accent  than  they  really  have. 
Also,  changes  of  pitch  are  apt  to  be  confused  with  changes  of  stress. 

§  80.  Primary  and  secondary  accent.  Two  accentual  marks,  a  heavy  one  (0, 
called  the  primary  accent,  and  a  lighter  one  (')i  called  the  secondary  accent,  are  em¬ 
ployed  throughout  this  Dictionary,  both  in  the  syllabic  division  and  in  the  respelling  for 
pronunciation,  to  mark  those  syllables  which  are  to  be  pronounced  with  a  primary  or  a 
secondary  accent,  or  stress. 

In  every  word  of  more  than  one  syllable  at  least  one  syllable  is  under  primary  stress, 
and  hence  is  to  be  marked  with  the  primary  accent;  aso-bey',  com  mand',  walk'ing. 
In  many  words  of  three  syllables,  and  in  most  words  of  more  than  three,  both  the  primary 
and  the  secondary  accents  are  used  ;  thus,  un'der-take',  magf'ni-fi'er,  af'fa-bil'i-ty. 
In  all  three-syllable  words  which  have  the  primary  accent  on  the  last  syllable,  as  in  un'- 
der-take',  con'tra-dict',  this  fact  is  indicated  by  the  use  of  the  written  primary  accent; 
but,  when,  as  in  mag'ni-fy,  ded'i-cate,  tur'pen-tine,  the  last  syllable  is  under  sec¬ 
ondary  stress,  and  contains  a  long  vowel,  the  accentual  mark  is  not  inserted,  the  exist¬ 
ence  of  stress  being  usually  sufficiently  indicated  by  marking  the  vowel  as  of  full  length. 
There  are  many  dissyllabic  words,  neither  syllable  of  which  can  be  properly  spoken  with 
absolutely  weak  stress.  Such  are  a-men,  fare-well,  most  two-syllable  compounds, 
as  liorse-rake,  house-top,  etc.,  and  many  words  not  of  that  class.  The  final  sylla¬ 
bles  of  such  words  as  ab'scess,  con'test,  ac'cess,  are  pronounced  with  greater  force 
and  clearness  than  are  those  of  lieir'ess,  tall'est,  ax'es,  etc.  It  is,  however,  custom¬ 
ary  to  mark  the  secondary  accent  in  such  words  only  when  it  is  very  decided,  as  in  such 
compounds  as  liorse'rake',  house'top',  and  in  a  few  such  words  as  a'men',  fare'- 
well',  etc. 

§  81.  Position  of  the  accent  in  English.  For  English  no  fixed  rules,  such  as 
often  exist  in  other  languages,  can  be  given  by  winch  the  accent  of  most  of  its  words  may 
be  determined.  Words  of  new  formation  or  words  recently  adopted  into  the  language  are 
usually  accented  according  to  the  analogy  of  similar  words  of  longer  standing.  In  the 
case  of  some  two-syllable  words  used  both  as  verbs  and  as  nouns  or  adjectives,  the  final 
syllable  is  accented  for  the  verb,  and  the  first  for  the  noun  or  adjective  ;  as,  con-test' 
and  con'test,  sub  ject'  and  sub'ject,  ab  sent'  and  ab'sent,  etc.  But  many  others 
are  accented  alike  for  both  verb  and  noun  ;  as  de  feat',  re-gard',  at  tack',  cap'ture, 
re-mark',  etc. 

The  tendencies  at  work  in  the  determination  of  accent  are  of  interest,  and  often  of  help 


in  deciding  what  the  proper  accentuation  is  in  any  doubtful  case.  The  following  section* 
give  the  chief  characteristics  of  English  accentuation. 

§  82.  English  accentuation  is  recessive,  that  is,  the  general  tendency  of  the 
language  is  to  carry  the  chief  accent,  or  stress,  back  towards  or  to  the  first  syllable.  The 
working  of  this  principle  is  seen  in  such  words  as  bal'co-ny,  formerly  bal-co'ny  ;  con'- 
fis-cate,  v .,  formerly  (and  still  by  some)  con-fis'cate,  etc.  In  many  words  the  struggle 
between  this  principle  and  former  usage  is  reflected  in  varying  present  usage,  as  in  the 
pronunciations  ad'ver-tize  and  ad-ver-tize',  il'lus-trate  and  il-lus'trate,  etc.  (see 
-ATE  in  the  Dictionary).  It  should  be  remembered,  however,  that  this  tendency,  though 
important,  is  often  less  strong  than  other  influences. 

§  83.  The  rhythmic  character  of  English  accent  is  a  marked  feature  of 
the  language.  English  pronunciation,  like  the  German,  and  that  of  other  Teutonic  lan¬ 
guages,  is  characterized  by  strongly  accented  syllables  followed  by  much  weaker  ones. 
In  French  there  is  a  general  tendency  to  even  acceut,  the  stronger  syllables  rising  only  a 
little  above  the  others,  while  in  the  other  Romance  languages,  as  Italian  and  Spanish,  the 
accent  (stress),  though  stronger  than  in  French,  is  not  so  marked  as  in  either  English  or 
German.  Strong  acceut  (stress)  involves  a  considerable  vocal  effort  and  the  expenditure 
of  an  increased  amount  of  breath.  Before  another  syllable  is  pronounced  with  the  same 
force,  there  must  usually  be  an  opportunity  to  recover  from  the  first  effort.  This  may 
be  gained  by  the  pronunciation  of  one  or  more  weak  syllables.  The  prevailing  tendency 
m  English  is  to  alternate  strong  and  weak  accent  regularly.  Thus,  in  such  a  word  as 
modify,  while  the  strongest  accent  is  on  the  first  syllable,  the  third  syllable  is  stronger 
than  the  second.  In  rapid  speech  this  distinction  between  the  last  two  syllables  in  a 
word  like  definite  is  scarcely  recognizable,  and  in  verse  two  such  syllables  may  be 
treated  simply  as  weak  compared  with  the  much  stronger  first  syllable.  Grammatical 
and  logical  principles  also  at  times  require  the  juxtaposition  of  two  or  more  weak  or  strong 
syllables,  but  the  general  tendency  of  the  language  is,  nevertheless,  to  employ  the  trochaic 
rhythm  in  its  accentuation  of  words  (-  *>,  -  -  w). 

§  84.  Even  accent.  When  a  word  contains  two  syllables  each  of  which  is  pro¬ 
nounced  with  the  same  degree  of  force,  the  word  is  said  to  have  EVEN  (or  LEVEL)  AC¬ 
CENT.  Even,  or  nearly  even,  accent  occurs  in  the  numerals  thirteen,  fourteen,  etc., 
when  used  alone  or  separated  from  the  noun  modified,  as  in  “he  is  thir'teen' ;  ”  but  not 
in  counting  or  when  preceding  an  accented  syllable,  as  in  four'teen'  days',  in  which 
cases  the  stronger  accent  falls  on  the  first  syllable.  Level,  or  nearly  level,  accent  also 
sometimes  occurs  in  compounds,  as  well'— be'ing,  red'— liot',  etc.,  but  the  tendency  is 
to  make  the  accent  somewhat  stronger  on  one  syllable  or  the  other  according  to  the 
rhythmic  principle  (§  83).  Thus,  a  red* -hot '  stove;  the  stove  is  red' -hot* ,  etc. 

§  86.  Contrasting  accent.  When  it  is  desired  to  contrast  two  or  more  words, 
they  are  often  given  an  accentuation  different  from  their  more  usual  one,  as  a-g ree'a-ble 
and  dis'a-gree'a-ble,  bear  and  for'bear.  Such  contrasting  accent  is  really  a  form 
of  emphasis  (§78,  note  1),  but  it  sometimes  becomes  attached  to  words  as  the  regular 
accentuation,  especially  in  the  pronunciation  of  those  who  habitually  use  words  thus  con¬ 
trasted,  as  for  instance,  scientists,  who  often  have  occasion  to  employ  a  group  of  terms 
having  a  common  ending  but  different  prefixes,  or  vice  versa,  as,  bivalent,  tri valent, 
etc.,  which  are  pronounced  by  most  chemists  bl'va'lent,  trl'va'lent,  etc.,  although 
from  their  etymology  and  by  analogy  they  would  be  pronounced  (as  by  many)  blv'a-lent, 
triv'a-lent,  etc.,  like  e-qui v'a-lent. 

§  86.  Shifting,  or  variable,  accent.  Words  in  which  the  accent  varies  as  it 
does  in  the  classes  mentioned  in  the  last  two  sections  are  said  to  have  SHIFTING  ACCENT. 
Shifting  accent  is  common  in  English,  but  is  not  ordinarily  noted  in  the  pronunciations 
given  in  the  Dictionary,  wdiere  in  most  cases  only  the  more  usual  accentuation  of  a  word 
is  indicated.  It  may  be  understood,  however,  that  in  certain  positions  and  for  special 
purposes  such  words  ma^  properly  be  given  an  accentuation  somewhat  different  from 
their  more  usual  one. 

In  former  periods  of  English  the  accentuation  was  often  more  variable  than  in  present 
use.  Thus  in  Shakespeare  wre  have  many,  such  instances  as  Of  thy  adverse  pernicious 
enemy.  Thy  adverse  party  is  thy  advocate.  And  gilded  honor  shamefully  misplaced.  The 
misplaced  John  should  entertain  an  hour.  In  shape  profdne.  What  prSfane  wretch  art 
thou  t  Such  variable  accent  was  admissible  in  Shakespeare’s  time  because  then  many 
words,  especially  from  the  French,  were  in  a  transition  stage  as  regards  their  accentuation, 
and  were  accented  in  either  of  two  ways.  This  was  true  not  only  of  many  adjectives  but 
also  of  nouns,  as  confessor  and  confessor,  revenue  and  revenue,  etc.  Most  such 
words  have  in  present  English  become  fixed  in  accentuation,  or  at  least  have  an  accent 
recognized  as  the  usual  one,  as  ad-verse',  de-spised',  rev'e-nue,  etc.  But  from  the 
tendency  to  rhythmic  accent,  even  in  prose  (§  83),  such  accentuation  of  adjectives  as  \n  ad¬ 
verse  winds ,  dbscure  vdwels  is  not  uncommon. 

§  87.  The  determination  of  accent  in  phrases  and  compound  words  offers  many  diffi¬ 
culties  because  such  wrords  or  combinations  are  particularly  liable  to  shifting  accent 
according  to  the  dominant  idea  in  the  mind  of  the  speaker  or  according  to  the  accentua¬ 
tion  of  following  words,  following  the  rhythmic  principle  (§  83).  In  general,  however, 
it  is  governed  by  the  logical  principle  that  EVEN  ACCENT  (-'  -')  keeps  distinct  the  origi¬ 
nal  ideas  expressed  by  the  members  of  the  compound  or  phrase,  while  UNEVEN  ACCENT 
{-*  or  -'  -')  combines  them  into  a  single  new  idea  ( combinative  accent). 

Thus  when  the  compound  or  phrase  is  composed  of  two  nouns,  the  first  of  which  has 
the  function  of  a  simple  attribute,  even  accent  is  the  commoner,  as  in  horse'— die st'- 
nut,  ber'ry  pie',  steel'  pen',  etc.  But  in  modern  English,  especially  in  America, 
there  is  a  strong  tendency  to  stress  the  second  element  in  such  compound  substantives 
or  substantive  phrases;  as,  old'  maid',  ice'  cream',  ber'ry  pie',  etc.  This  is  espe¬ 
cially  noticeable  at  the  end  of  a  clause  or  sentence  (as,  a  dish  of  ice '  cream* ,  a  piece  of 
ber'ry  pie*),  a  position  favoring  strong  stress  ow'ing  in  great  part  to  the  fact  that  the  loss 
of  inflectional  endings  in  English  has  frequently  left  a  heavily  stressed  syllable  so  situated. 

When  the  meanings  of  the  two  components  become  so  intimately  blended  that  the 
separate  ideas  are  lost  sight  of  in  the  single  idea  expressed  by  the  compound  or  phrase 
we  have  combinative  stress,  as  in  rain'bow',  book'case',  but'ter-fiy',  black'bird', 
etc.  Street  being  very  common  in  phrases  loses  its  strong  accent,  and  we  have  Main' 
Street',  Wa'ter  Street',  etc.,  but  Row,  Lane,  etc.,  being  much  less  common,  retain 
their  accent,  and  we  have  Mai'den  Lane',  Riv'er-side  Drive',  Park'  Row',  etc 
In  at  least  some  such  compounds  the  first-syllable  accent  is  apparently  due  to  the  superior 
logical  prominence  of  the  first  element,  the  second  element  being  in  fact  often  little  more 
than  a  suffix  or  derivative  ending ;  as,  sand'stone',  w  liet'stone',  sliop'man,  cler'' 
gy-man,  etc. 

When  two  adjectives  are  combined,  even,  or  nearly  even,  accent  is  common  wrhen  the 
compound  adjective  is  used  absolutely,  or  as  a  predicate  adjective.  Thus  we  have 
well'— bred',  well'— worn',  hard'— bear t'ed,  etc.,  in  such  collocations  as  He  is 
well*hred* ,  The  shoes  are  well*-worn* ,  but  when  the  compound  thus  formed  is  used  attrib- 
utively  with  the  noun  following,  especially  when  the  noun  is  monosyllabic  or  accented  on 
the  first  syllable,  the  accentuation  usually  becomes  {-*  -'),  as  in  a  well* -bred'  man,  a  hard*- 
heart'ed  wretch,  etc.  The  accent  in  all  such  compounds  is  therefore  variable.  The  attribu¬ 
tive  use  being  the  more  usual  and  characteristic  one,  the  accent  proper  to  such  compound 
adjectives  as  thus  used  is  the  only  one  usually  given  in  the  Dictionary,  together  with  a 
reference  in  most  cases  to  this  article. 

In  compounds  consisting  of  tw’o  nouns  connected  by  of  or  and  the  accentuation  is 
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(r>  as  man'— of— war',  pen'— and— ink',  bread'— and— but'ter.  In  combina¬ 
tions  of  titles  with  names  we  have  the  same  accentuation  ;  as,  Miss'  Smith',  Cap  tain 
Brown',  Sir'  Heu'ry. 

RELATIONSHIP  BETWEEN  ACCENT  AND  THE 
QUANTITY"  AND  QUALITY  OF  VOWELS. 

§  88.  An  intimate  relationship  exists  between  accent  and  the  length  and  quality  of 
speech  sounds,  especially  the  vowels.  Certain  sounds  require  a  greater  expenditure 
of  breath,  a  greater  articulative  effort,  than  others,  and  their  production  is,  therefore, 
usually  accompanied  by  a  stronger  stress  and  occupies  more  time.  When  time  and  accent 
(stress)  are  lacking,  the  complete  organic  position  required  for  a  vowel  sound  may  not  be 
attained,  and  thus  what  would,  under  greater  accent,  be  a  clear,  full  vowel  falls  more 
or  less  short  of  this,  usually  tending  first  toward  a  wide  form  (laxer  formation),  as  in  a  or 
6  for  a  (sen'ate),  e  or  I  for  (be-gin'),  etc.,  and  often,  still  farther,  in  the  direction 
of  the  “mixed”  or  “  neutral  ”  form,  ©  in  ev'er.  In  entirely  unaccented  syllables  all 
vowels  are  modified  in  the  direction  either  of  the  neutral  vowel,  or  of  I  in  pin  or  of  an 
obscure  vowel  sound  between  6  (b£d)  and  I  (pin).  There  are  thus  formed  certain  vowel 
sounds  which  occur  only  in  unaccented  (unstressed)  syllables. 

Note.  The  important  influence  of  accent  (stress)  may  be  seen  in  the  still  wider  changes 
of  pronunciation  which  occur,  or  at  least  begin,  in  unstressed  syllables  ;  such  are  the  com¬ 
plete  loss  of  vowels,  as  in  the  past  participles  in  -ed%  such  as  loved ,  believed ,  etc.,  which  were 
formerly  dissyllabic  but  are  now  reduced  to  one  syllable,  the  loss  of  entire  syllables,  as 
fortnight ,  from  fourteen  nights ,  etc.  Again,  some  monosyllabic  words  have  come  to  be 
distinguished  in  spelling  through  the 'effect  of  sentence  stress  or  emphasis;  as  to  and 
of  (unemphatic)  from  too  and  off  (emphatic) ;  thus,  Will  you  goto  St.  Louis  too  t  He  went 
off ,  and  that  was  the  last  of  hint.  So  also  h  is  weakened  and  by  many  persons  dropped  in 
ordinary  speech  in  unemphatic  forms,  as  in  I  saw  him  to-day  (§  270).  This  dropping  of 
the  h  may  be  clearly  seen  in  such  forms  as  it  in  It  rains  (from  AS.  hit). 

§  89.  All  the  English  long  vowels  and  diphthongs  when  pronounced  with  full  quality 
and  quantity  (§§  76,  98)  occur  only  in  syllables  having  either  primary  or  secondary  accent 
(although  the  latter  is  often  indicated  in  the  dictionary  only  by  marking  the  vowel  as  of 
full  length,  §80).  The  vowels  of  accented  syllables,  pronounced  with  full  quality,  may  be 
called  heavy  vowels  as  distinguished  from  the  light  vowels  of  unstressed  or  lightly 
stressed  syllables.  Heavy  vowels  never  occur  entirely  unstressed,  and  any  weakening  of 
their  stress  usually  alters  their  quality,  so  that  for  all  the  heavy  vowels  there  are  corre¬ 
sponding  light  forms,  which  still  differ,  however,  from  the  obscured  vowels  of  entirely 
unstressed  syllables.  Such  light  forms  are  the  so-called  “  half-long  ”  vowels  (§  75-6).  The 
a  in  leg'is-la-tive  differs  more  or  less  in  quality  from  the  a  in  ale,  e  in  e-vent'  from 
the  e  in  eve,  o  in  o-bey'  from  the  o  in  old,  and  u  in  u-nite'  from  the  u  in  u'ni-ty, 
etc.,  although  even  as  thus  weakened  these  half-long  vowels  are  not,  in  careful  speech, 
absolutely  without  stress.  When  the  stress  on  them  is  very  weak,  as  in  hurried  colloquial 
speech,  all  these  light  forms  are  still  further  modified  either  in  the  direction  of  the  neu¬ 
tral  vowel  e  in  ev'er  or  of  an  obscure  vowel  sound  between  e  in  m£n  and  I  in  pin  (§  88). 

§  90.  The  English  short  vowels  (§  76)  are  also  all  characteristically  affected  by  the  re¬ 
mission  of  stress,  as  follows  : 

1.  The  I  (pit)  undergoes  but  slight  alteration  when  deprived  of  stress.  Thus,  be¬ 
tween  the  vowels  in  the  accented  and  unaccented  syllables  in  fin'ish,  in-stil',  pit/i- 
ful,  In'fi-nite,  there  should  be  but  a  slight  and  hardly  appreciable  difference  in 
quality.  Taking  the  word  pitiful,  for  instance,  the  second  i,  being  stressless,  is  usually 
pronounced  with  the  front  of  the  tongue  somewhat  lower  than  for  the  first  i,  so  that  the 
vowel  is  between  I  as  in  pit  and  e  as  in  pet.  This  modification  is  characteristic  of  unac- 
oented  i,  especially  in  open  syllables  (§  110).  In  very  rapid  speech  the  retraction  becomes 
more  marked,  the  vowel  sometimes  passing  into  the  neutral  form,  in  hurried  speech  ;  piti¬ 
ful  being  pronounced  ptt'e-f’l,  infinite,  Tu'fe-nit,  etc.  Throughout  this  discussion  it 
should  be  remembered  that  the  style  and  rate  of  speech  (§  7),  largely  affects  all  weakly 
stressed  vowels  (the  oratorical  style,  for  instance,  requires  a  distinct  utterance  of  each 
word  and  syllable,  so  that  it  will  not  require  effort  on  the  part  of  the  hearer  to  catch 
the  words  and  syllables  usually  unaccented.  What  would  be  entirely  pedantic  in  the 
colloquial  style  of  conversation  would  be  most  proper  when  read  from  the  pulpit). 

2.  The  e  (find)  in  unaccented  (unstressed)  syllables  tends  to  become  I  (Ill),  as  in 
riv'et,  kitch'en,  add'ed  (§  151) ;  to  become  obscured  in  the  direction  of  the  neutral 
vowel  ©  in  ev'er,  as  in  mo'ment,  pru'dent  (§  158),  or  to  drop  altogether,  as  in 
eat'en,  sev'en  (§  159).  In  those  cases  where  it  retains  its  quality  with  but  slight 
modification,  as  inef-face',  ex-ist',  the  stress,  though  weakened,  is  not  usually  entirely 
absent.  But  even  in  such  cases  the  e  may,  in  rapid  speech,  fall  into  one  of  the  other 
sounds,  or  may  even  be  still  further  weakened,  being  uttered  with  whisper  (§  33)  instead 
of  voice,  as  before  a  stopped  consonant  followed  immediately  by  an  accented  syllable, 
as  in  Sep-tem'ber. 

3.  The  &  (ftm)  under  weak  stress,  as  in  the  second  syllable  of  ab'stract,  is  some¬ 
what  lightened.  Where  the  stress  is  still  further  weakened,  as  in  the  first  syllables  of 
attack',  af-ford',  al-low',  the  last  syllable  of  fi'iial,  etc.  (in  which  it  approaches,  or 
in  colloquial  speech  often  becomes  the  neutral  vowel  e  in  ev'er),  and  especially  in  un¬ 
emphatic  monosyllables,  such  as  and  (bread  an d  butter),  an,  am,  tliat,  etc.,  the  effect 
is  still  more  marked  (§  270). 

4.  The  other  short  vowels  have  the  general  tendency,  upon  the  remission  of  stress,  to 
pass  over  into  the  neutral  vowel  sound  (e  in  ev'er),  a  sound  occurring  (except  in  dialect) 
only  in  entirely  unaccented  syllables.  The  unstressed  o  as  in  con  nect',  rec'ol-lect', 
etc.,  loses  more  or  less  of  its  rounding  (§  46),  and  turns  tow'ard  the  neutral  form,  which 
it  approaches  more  or  less  nearly  according  to  the  rate  of  speech  (§7).  The  same  may  be 
said  of  the  other  short  (wide)  back  vowels  (§  47).  In  the  case  of  u  in  aw'ful,  ful  fill', 
etc.,  and  the  u  in  cau'cus,  un  done',  etc.,  while  there  is  the  same  tendency  toward 
tlie  neutral  quality,  it  is  less  noticeable  than  in  the  other  cases,  since  these  vowels  are, 
even  when  stressed,  less  widely  separated  from  the  neutral  vowel. 

§  91.  The  TENDENCIES  ON  the  remission  OF  ACCENT  (stress),  maybe  summed 
up  as  follows  :  In  entirely  unaccented  syllables  all  vowels  are  modified  either  in  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  the  neutral  vowel,  or  of  the  short  I  in  pin,  or  a  sound  between  I  in  pin  and  e  in 
pen,  the  back  vowels  losing  more  or  less  of  their  rounding  (§  46).  When  under  weak¬ 
ened  stress,  but  still  not  entirely  stressless,  the  general  tendency  is  to  lower  and 
widen  the  sound,  as  in  the  case  of  the  narrow  long  vowels.  In  very  rapid  speech  most 
vowels,  especially  most  short  vowels,  are  liable  to  fall  into  the  neutral  form  when  under 
weak  stress. 

In  hurried  and  careless  colloquial  speech,  these  modifying  and  obscuring  tendencies  in 
both  word  and  phrase  are  intensified.  Such  loose  colloquial  usage,  however  prevalent, 
must  be  regarded  as  a  departure  from  the  standard  of  careful  pronunciation. 

§  92.  These  tendencies  take  the  reverse  direction  when,  instead  of  stress  remitted  or 
weakened,  the  quantity  of  a  vowel,  or  both  the  stress  and  quantity,  is  increased.  In¬ 
creasing  the  length,  and  consequently  the  stress,  of  a  long  vowel  tends  to  narrow  and 
raise  it  and  make  it  clearer.  In  all  cases  of  quite  deliberate  speech,  as  in  oratorical  de¬ 
livery,  and  especially  in  that  most  effective  kind  of  emphasis  which  makes  use  of  long- 
draw  n  time,  we  have  increased  quantity  and  stress  upon  both  accented  and  unaccented 


syllables,  while  their  relations  to  each  other  as  accented  and  unaccented  remain  un¬ 
changed.  The  vowels  which  are  ordinarily  obscured  in  unaccented  syllables  thus  get  the 
more  energetic  articulation  of  front  or  back  vowels,  though  they  will  not,  for  the  most 
part,  reach  the  exact  and  full  sound  proper  to  the  vowel  as  strongly  stressed  ;  thus,  in  the 
word  sen'ate,  however  deliberately  spoken,  the  vowel  in  the  final  syllable  would  never 
take  quite  the  full  sound  which  it  has  in  fate. 

§  93.  In  the  marking  of  unaccented  syllables  the  italic  vowels  (a,  ©,  5,  #,  §  8)  indicate 
that  the  vowel  sounds  in  these  syllables  have,  in  the  most  formal  pronunciation,  the 
sounds  indicated  by  the  corresponding  symbols  not  italicized,  but,  in  ordinary  speech,  are 
modified  more  or  less  toward  the  neutral  vowel.  The  degree  to  which  they  are  stressed, 
and  hence  have  their  quality  preserved,  is  thus  determined  by  the  rate  and  style  of  speech 
(§7).  In  the  case  of  the  vowels  a,  e,  55,  u,  which  under  full  stress  are  naturally  long, 
but  which  under  weakened  stress  become  a,  e,  o,  u,  it  might  for  practical  purposes  have 
been  sufficient  to  have  retained  the  marks  they  have  when  fully  accented  (a,  e,  o,  u), 
but  it  has  seemed  best  to  indicate  the  modified  sounds  by  modified  symbols.  Since  the 
I  as  in  i-de'a,  the  a  as  in  ar-tis'tic,  and  the  au  as  in  au-tum'nal,  are  but  little 
changed  in  quality  by  the  absence  of  stress,  no  special  symbols  are  employed  to  indicate 
the  natural  shortening  of  quantity  which  they  have  when  thus  unaccented  (§  89). 

GLIDES. 

§  94.  In  pronouncing  a  word  or  a  phrase  the  organs  of  speech  constantly  change  their 
relative  positions,  while  sound  is  continually  produced.  Certain  positions  of  the  organs 
are  held  for  a  minute  but  recognizable  space  of  time,  and  the  definite  sounds  then  produced 
are  called  speech  sounds  or  elements.  Through  the  intervening  positions  the  organs  move 
with  great  rapidity,  and  the  constantly  changing  sounds  then  produced,  often  unrecog¬ 
nized,  especially  by  an  untrained  ear,  are  called  glides.  When,  for  instance,  the  word 
ale  (al)  is  spoken,  there  may  be  heard  not  only  the  two  definite  speech  sounds  represented 
by  a  and  1,  but  also  an  indefinite  sound  produced  while  the  organs  are  shifting  from  the 
definite  position  assumed  for  a  to  that  assumed  for  1.  It  is  such  a  transitional  sound 
that  is  called  a  glide. 

In  changing  from  one  definite  position  to  another,  the  organs  of  speech  take  the  short¬ 
est  way  in  each  case.  The  glide  which  connects  any  two  elements  is  therefore  always 
fixed  in  direction,  but  its  acoustic  effect  varies  according  to  the  force  and  rate  of  utterance. 

With  reference  to  any  particular  speech  sound,  a  glide  is  called  an  ON-GLIDE  when  it 
precedes  the  sound,  an  off-glide  when  it  follows  it.  Thus,  in  the  word  e'vil  (e'v’l)the 
on-glide  of  v  is  that  uttered  in  passing  to  it  from  e,  while  its  off-glide  is  heard  on  passing 
from  it  to  the  1. 

Glides,  like  consonants  (§  53),  may  be  voiceless  (breath  glides)  or  voiced  (voice 
GLIDES).  Thus,  the  off-glide  of  either  k  in  kick  is  voiceless,  k  being  a  voiceless  con¬ 
sonant  ;  so  also  the  off-glide  of  the  g  in  beg  is  voiceless,  although  the  g  is  a  voiced  conso¬ 
nant  ;  but  the  off -glide  of  the  g  in  beggar  (b6g'er)  or  in  go,  where  the  following  sounds 
are  also  voiced,  is  a  voice  glide. 

DIPHTHONGS  AND  OTHER  VOWEL  COMBINATIONS. 

§  95.  A  diphthong  is  a  combination  of  two  vowel  sounds  pronounced  in  one  sylla¬ 
ble,  that  is,  with  one  breath  impulse,  and  without  remission  of  stress,  the  sound  gliding 
from  the  initial  element  to  the  final  without  a  break,  as  oi  (oil),  ou  (out),  I  (ice)  = 
a'T.  A  diphthong  is  therefore  a  compound,  but  continuous,  vowel  sound,  and  is  not  to  be 
considered  as  two  entirely  distinct  sounds  connected  by  a  glide.  For  the  so-called  mur¬ 
mur  diphthongs ,  see  §  100 ;  and  for  the  so-called  consonantal  diphthongs ,  see  §  105. 

Note.  A  written  diphthong  is  the  letter  or  combination  of  letters  (as  i  when  indicating 
the  sound  i,  oi,  ou,  etc.)  representing  a  spoken  diphthong,  while  a  vowel  digraph,  with 
which  it  should  not  be  confounded,  is  a  combination  of  two  letters  used  to  indicate  a  single 
simple  sound,  or  monophthong ,  as  ea  in  bead  (lied),  or  in  bead  (bed),  etc.  The  term 
diphthong  may  properly  be  used  either  of  a  compound  vowel  sound  as  described  above 
or  of  a  combination  of  letters,  as  oi,  ou,  which  together  represent  such  a  sound,  while 
digraph  is  properly  used  only  for  the  combined  letters  standing  for  a  simple  sound.  Vowel 
digraphs  are  sometimes  called  improper  diphthongs. 

§  96.  Stress  in  diphthongs.  One  of  the  vowel  elements,  usually  the  first,  which 
compose  a  diphthong  always  receives  the  stress,  the  other  being  unstressed  and  unsyllabic 
(that  is,  not  forming  a  syllable).  Diphthongs  in  which  the  first  element  is  accented  have 
been  called  descending  or  falling  (also  decrescendo ),  those  in  which  the  second  element 
bears  the  stress,  ascending  or  rising  {crescendo). 

§  97.  Composition  of  diphthongs.  There  is  some  diversity  of  opinion  as  to  the 
elements  of  which  the  different  diphthongs  are  composed.  It  is  impossible  to  dwell  upon 
the  elements  in  any  case  without  altering  their  character  as  combined  in  the  diphthong, 
and  an  exact  analysis  is  therefore  difficult  to  make.  The  unsyllabic  (unstressed)  element 
of  a  diphthong  is  usually  of  higher  formation  than  the  syllabic  (stressed)  element,  as  in 
ou  in  out  (approximately  a'bo),  oi  (approximately  o'l),  I  (approximately  a'l  or  a'l), 
etc.  (cf.  §  47).  The  accented  element  naturally  forms  the  main  part  of  a  diphthong  and 
is  usually  longer  and  more  distinct  than  the  unaccented  one,  which  is  rarely  spoken  with 
the  full  high  position  indicated  by  that  one  of  the  two  letters  which  represents  it. 

§  98.  The  full  or  complete  diphthongs.  The  most  perfect  diphthongs  in 
English  are  i  as  in  ice,  ou  as  in  out  (§  97),  and  oi  as  in  oil  (§  97).  These  are  all 
descending  diphthongs,  that  is,  the  stress  is  upon  the  first  element. 

§  99.  Diphthongal  character  of  English  long  vowels.  (1)  Long  i  (ice) 
has  been  seen  to  be  a  full  diphthong  (§95). 

(2)  Long  u  (as  in  use,  niu'sic,  tune,  lute,  nude,  etc.)  is  also  diphthongal  or  com¬ 
pound,  much  more  so  when  initial  and  after  certain  consonants  than  when  following  certain 
other  consonants.  Its  main  element  is  do,  preceded  by  a  more  or  less  distinct  i,  which 
becomes  y  when  the  u  is  initial,  as  in  use,  dis-un'ion,  and  also  when  the  u  follows 
certain  consonants,  as  in  mu'sic.  Cf.  §  243. 

Note.  Combinations  of  “  consonantal  ”  i  (or  y,  §  186),  with  a  following  vowel  sound, 
and  also  similar  combinations  of  the  semivowel  w  with  a  vowel  sound,  have  been  called 
impure  diphthongs.  Examples  of  the  first  kind  are  the  u  in  use,  and  also  in  few  (fu), 
mu'sic,  etc.,  when  pronounced  with  the  initial  element  as  y  ;  also  various  combinations 
of  y  or  “consonantal  ”  i  with  a  following  vowel,  as  in  yarn,  you,  yore,  yawl,  fil'ial, 
fa-mil'iar,  gen'ius,  min'ion,  and  in  cor'd i al,  te'dious  when  pronounced  with  the  i  as  y  ; 
also  in  a  very  few  combinations  of  “  consonantal  ”  e  (§  160)  with  a  following  vowel,  as  in 
one  pronunciation  of  gran'deur.  Examples  of  the  second  kind  are  wet,  wa'ter,  quail, 
quite,  qual'i-ty,  gua'no,  swim,  swan,  swell,  etc. 

(3)  The  long  vowel  sounds  a  and  o  are  generally  diphthongal  in  English,  being  mark¬ 
edly  so  in  the  cultivated  speech  of  southern  England,  but  having  less  of  this  quality,  and 
sometimes  none  at  all,  in  other  localities.  Cf.  §§  113,  200.  When  diphthongal,  a  ends  in 
a  more  or  less  distinct  I  sound,  o  in  a  more  or  less  distinct  oo  sound.  These  two  vowel 
sounds  are  variously  classed  as  “diphthongs,”  “  imperfect  diphthongs,”  “  half  diph¬ 
thongs,”  “  doubtful  diphthongs,”  or  simply  as  long  vowels.  The  latter  is  the  more  usual 
designation,  and  is  used  in  this  Dictionary. 
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(4)  The  sound  of  long  e  (eve,  see)  in  English  is  not  a  perfectly  simple  sound,  but 
often  ends  with  a  more  or  less  audible  sound  approaching  that  of  consonant  y  in  yes 
(§  1*9),  which  is  more  noticeable  when  the  e  is  the  last  sound  in  a  word  or  phrase.  So 
also  ob  is  often  slightly  diphthongal  (§  214). 

§  100-  Triphthongs  are  combinations  of  three  vowel  sounds  pronounced  with  one 
breath  impulse,  that  is,  in  one  syllable.  In  such  a  word  as  fire  (fir),  the  i  is,  as  has 
been  seen,  a  diphthong.  Following  this  diphthong  is  commonly  a  glide,  or  “  murmur,”  like 
a  very  slight  sound  of  e  (ev'er)  connecting  it  with  the  following  sound  of  r.  This  glide 
should  not  be  exaggerated  so  as  to  make  the  word  two-syllabled.  In  the  case  of^  those 
who  “drop  their  R's  ”  the  “murmur”  is  more  distinctly  heard,  often,  indeed,  becoming 
a  more  or  less  full  vowel  sound  (as  fi'e).  Cf.  §221.  So  also  in  such  words  as  our, 
pure,  we  have  the  diphthong  ou  or  the  diphthongal  long  vowel  u  (§99,  2),  followed  by 
a  murmur  preceding  the  r,  such  combinations  being  often  called  murmur  triphthongs. 
These  are  the  only  triphthongs  occurring  in  standard  English.  When  the  preceding 
vowel  is  undiphthongal,  as  in  there  (thSr),  it  forms  with  the  following  murmur  a  mur¬ 
mur  diphthong. 

Each  of  the  diphthongs  and  digraphs  occurring  in  English  is  treated  separately 
in  Section  III,  The  Elements  of  Spokeu  English,  §§  112-269. 

CONSONANTS  IN  COMBINATION. 

§  101.  The  stopped  consonants  (§  56)  as  they  dccur  in  different  positions  have 
various  formations  and  acoustic  effects.  It  is  simpler  to  consider  the  voiceless  and  the 
voiced  stops  separately. 

§  102.  Voiceless  stops  in  combination.  (1)  When  a  voiceless  stop,  p,  t,  or 
k,  is  initial  and  followed  by  a  vowel,  as  in  pea,  pole,  tie,  toe,  kill,  cut,  etc.,  only  the 
opening  of  the  stopped  position  (i.  e.  the  “  explosion  ”)  is  audible.  This  is  usually  followed 
in  English  by  a  slight  puff  of  accumulated  breath  (breath  glide),  which  may  be  symbolized 
by  h,  thus  :  pea  (p*e),  tie  (t,lI),  kill  (k^il),  etc.  If  the  voiceless  stops  are  pronounced 
without  this  puff  of  breath,  as  in  some  languages,  as  those  of  southern  Europe,  they  often 
sound  to  an  ear  unaccustomed  to  them  like  the  corresponding  voiced  stops,  b,  d,  g.  It  is 
not  necessary  to  symbolize  this  breath  puff  in  an  ordinary  phonetic  transcription. 

(2)  Except  in  the  compound,  or  diphthongal,  consonants  cli  (tsh)  and  j  (dzli)  de¬ 
scribed  below  (§  127),  the  only  consonant  sounds  which  follow  an  initial  stop  in  English 
pronunciation  are  the  oral  vowel-like  consonants,  1,  r,  w  (§  71).  A  voiceless  stop  never 
takes  after  it,  in  the  usual  modem  English  pronunciation,  a  nasal  consonant,  as  formerly 
in  know,  knife,  etc.,  and  as  in  modern  High  German,  or  as  in  the  Greek,  from  which 
we  derive  pneumatic,  etc.  No  English  syllable  begins  with  the  sounds  ps,  ts,  ks, 
pf,  tf,  kf,  pell,  or  k sli,  combinations  which  occur  initially  in  some  other  languages. 

(3)  When  a  voiceless  stop  is  final  after  a  short  vowel,  as  in  up,  liat,  neck,  the  sud¬ 
den  closure  of  the  oral  passage  produces  a  percussive  effect,  which  is  usually  followed  by 
explosive  release  of  the  breath.  If  the  mouth  is  kept  shut  after  the  closure  for  tlie'stop 
is  made,  the  word  still  sounds  complete  to  the  ear,  but  the  acoustic  effect  is  not  so  strong 
as  when  the  closure  is  released  and  the  mouth  opened.  When  a  long  vowel  precedes  the 
stop,  as  in  hope,  hate,  make,  etc.,  the  release  of  the  stop  is  essential  to  a  complete  and 
Clear  pronunciation.  When  another  voiceless  stop  precedes,  as  in  apt,  act,  etc.  (which 
happens  only  in  the  case  of  t,  if  both  consonants  are  in  the  same  syllable),  the  explosive 
release  of  breath  is  the  only  part  of  the  final  stop  which  is  audible,  and  the  preceding  con¬ 
sonant  is  audible  only  by  its  on-glide  from  the  vowel  sound  before  it.  Cf.  §  104  (2).  When 
a  voiceless  open  consonant  (§  71)  precedes  a  final  stop  the  audible  effect  is  an  abrupt  end¬ 
ing  of  the  open  consonant,  followed  by  the  final  breath  putt  of  the  stop  ;  as  in  cast,  mask, 
liasp,  left,  washed  (wSsht),  hushed  (liuslit).  The  combinations  formed  by  a  nasal 
preceding  a  final  stop,  as  in  camp,  sent,  sink,  are  explained  below,  as  are  also  the 
glideless  combinations  of  stops  with  following  vowel-like  consonants  (§  104).  When  a  final 
voiceless  stop  is  followed  in  a  succeeding  syllable  by  a  voiced  stop,  or  a  nasal,  having  the 
same  place  of  articulation,  the  breath  explosion  of  the  first  stop  is  suppressed  ;  as  in 
Et'na,  sliip'mate',  cup'bear'er,  background',  etc.,  the  opening  of  the  nasal  pas¬ 
sage  (in  the  case  of  the  nasals)  marking  the  end  of  the  stop  and  the  beginning  of  the 
nasal,  which  often  sounds  to  the  untrained  ear  like  the  ordinary  explosion  of  the  stop. 
The  breath  explosion  of  a  stop  is  also  usually  suppressed  when  the  following  sound  is  a 
voiceless  continuant,  as  in  cap'tion  (-slum),  out'side',  etc. 

(4)  When  a  voiceless  stop  occurs  in  the  middle  of  a  word,  ending  one  syllable  and 
beginning  another,  as  in  sup'per,.  git/ting,  ac  cuse',  cit'y,  bak'er,  etc.,  both  the 
percussive  effect  of  the  oral  closure  and  the  subsequent  explosion  are  heard  with  no  per¬ 
ceptible  interval  of  silence  between  the  closure  and  its  explosive  release.  It  is  only  in 
this  position  that  all  three  elements  of  a  stop  —  the  closure,  its  momentary  holding,  and 
subsequent  explosive  release  —  can  be  easily  made  apparent  to  the  ear.  The  consonant, 
though  often  written  double  in  such  words,  is  not  so  pronounced  in  English  (§  107).  If  the 
position  of  the  vocal  organs  assumed  between  the  closure  and  the  explosive  release  is 
held  long  enough  to  be  noticeable  it  makes  the  consonant  sound  as  if  it  were  doubled 
in  pronunciation,  which  is  to  be  avoided  in  English.  In  phrases  or  compounds,  as  coat 
tail,  nighttime,  etc.,  the  two  stops  are  usually  pronounced  in  the  same  way  as  in  sit'- 
ting,  etc.,  except  that  the  closure  is  longer  held  and  thus  makes  upon  the  ear  the  im¬ 
pression  of  the  doubled  consohant.  It  is  only  in  a  very  deliberate  pronunciation  that  the 
two  stops  in  such  compounds  are  both  fully  pronounced,  i.  e.  with  two  explosions. 

§  103.  Voiced  stops  in  combination.  (1)  From  the  foregoing  section  it  will  be 
seen  that  in  speech  the  voiceless  stops  are  audible  only  at  the  moment  of  transition  to  or 
from  some  other  sound.  The  voiced  stops,  b,  (1,  g,  on  the  contrary,  have  sounds  audible 
during  the  holding  of  the  stopped  position,  due  to  the  forcing  of  the  intonated  breath  into 
the  air-tight  chamber  behind  the  closure.  It  is  obvious,  however,  that  even  these  voiced 
sounds  can  be  only  momentary. 

(2)  When  a  voiced  stop  begins  a  syllable,  as  in  buy,  clay,  go,  there  is  first  heard 
the  vocal  sound  just  described,  followed,  as  in  the  case  of  the  voiceless  stops,  by  an  explo¬ 
sive  release,  which,  however,  is  not  so  strong  as  in  the  voiceless  sounds.  The  voiced  stops, 
like  the  voiceless  ones,  form  glideless  combinations  with  the  vowel-like  consonants.  Cf. 
§  104  (3). 

(3)  When  a  voiced  stop  ends  a  syllable,  as  in  slab,  liad,  hag,  the  percussive  effect 
noticed  in  the  case  of  the  voiceless  stops  (§  102,  3)  is  less  apparent,  and  the  terminal 
explosion,  if  heard  at  all,  is  slight,  the  total  acoustic  effect  being  mainly  due  to  the  vocal 
sound  produced  during  the  holding  of  the  closure. 

Note.  The  whole  vocal  action,  in  the  case  of  voiced  stops,  is  marked  by  less  abruptness 
than  in  the  case  of  voiceless  ones,  and  the  voiced  sounds  are  therefore  often  called  “  weak  ” 
or  “  soft,”  in  contrast  with  the  voiceless  ones,  called  “  sharp  ”  or  “  hard.  ”  Cf .  §  53,  note  2. 

(4)  When  it  occurs  in  the  middle  of  a  word,  as  in  rob'ber,  bod'y,  rid'er,  l>eg'- 
ging,  all  three  elements  of  a  voiced  stop  may  be  made  apparent  to  the  ear,  as  in  the  case 
of  the  voiceless  stop,  but  the  interval  between  closure  and  explosion  is,  asv  with  the 
voiceless  stops,  usually  almost  imperceptible.  Cf.  §  102  (3).  In  compounds,  cr  phrases, 
as  in  wood  duck,  what  is  heard  in  the  pronunciation  of  a  doubled  voiced  stop  is  usu¬ 
ally  the  closure  for  the  first  and  the  explosion  of  the  second,  together  with  a  longer  hold¬ 
ing  of  the  stopped  position  than  in  a  word  like  bidder.  The  longer  holding  of  the  stopped 
position  gives  the  oral  impression  of  the  doubled  consonant  sound.  Cf.  §  102  (4). 


§  104.  Glideless  combinations  of  consonants.  (1)  Following  the  general  prin¬ 
ciple  of  speech  that  the  shortest  way  is  taken  between  the  oral  positions  for  two  adjacent 
elements,  certain  consonantal  combinations  are  produced  without  any  intervening  glide. 
Such  is  always  the  case  in  sequences  of  consonants  having  the  same  place  of  formation  (§  65), 
and  also  in  some  sequences  in  which  the  consonants  are  formed  in  nearly  the  same  place. 
Thus  in  the  combinations  nd  as  in  band,  nt  as  in  sent,  etc.,  there  is  no  glide,  the 
tongue  position  being  the  same  for  both  consonants,  the  only  difference  in  formation  be¬ 
ing  the  opening  of  the  nasal  passage  for  the  n,  followed  by  the  oral  explosion  of  the  d. 
When  tor  d  is  followed  by  n,  as  in  eat'en  (et'’n),  wid'en  (wid'’n),  etc.,  there  is,  in  the 
usual  pronunciation,  the  same  sort  of  glideless  combination,  the  oral  closure  common  to 
the  t  or  d  and  the  n  being  held  while  the  nasal  passage  is  opened  for  the  n.  In  the  glide¬ 
less  combination  mp,  as  in  jump,  lamp,  the  two  consonants  have  the  same  oral  closure, 
at  the  lips.  The  nasality  of  the  voiced  m  is  followed  by  the  oral  explosion  of  the  voiceless 
p,  which,  with  the  longer  holding  of  the  closure  than  for  either  m  or  p  alone,  makes  the 
combination  both  forcible  and  abrupt.  In  the  combinations  Id,  as  in  held,  and  It,  as  in 
welt,  the  tip  of  the  tongue  retains  the  same  position  for  both  the  1  and  the  d  or  the  t,  an 
opening  being  formed  at  the  sides,  or  at  one  side,  for  the  1  (§  61,  note  1),  and  the  d  or  the 
t  being  exploded  as  usual.  When  t  or  d  is  followed  by  1,  as  in  bat'tle,  i'dle,  the  tongue 
position  is  held  in  the  same  way,  but  the  explosion  of  the  d  or  the  t  occurs  at  the  sides  of 
the  tongue,  through  the  openings  made  for  the  1.  When  g  follows  n  at  the  end  of  a  word 
or  syllable,  as  in  rang,  sing,  sing'er,  the  n  is  assimilated  in  place  to  the  g  (§  108),  the 
two  blending  into  the  single  nasal  sound  ng  (cf.  §  198). 

(2)  Even  when  two  consecutive  consonants  have  different  positions,  they  are  sometimes 
combined  without  a  glide,  although  the  gliding  combination  is  more  usual.  Thus  in  the 
combination  ct  (kt),  as  in  act  (5kt),  the  tip  of  the  tongue  is  usually  brought  into  position 
for  the  t  before  the  k  contact  is  loosened,  and  hence  no  glide  is  heard  in  the  usual  pro¬ 
nunciation  of  the  combination.  So  in  apt  the  pt  forms  a  similar  glideless  combination. 
In  the  combination  mpt,  as  in  exempt  (gg-zSmpt'),  jumped  (jumpt),  etc.,  there  is 
heard  in  the  mpt  the  nasal  m  followed  in  glideless  combination  by  the  first  part  of  a 
p  and  the  explosion  of  the  t,  the  whole  combination  being  not  precisely  indicated  either 
by  mpt  or  mt. 

(3)  The  oral  vowel-like  consonants  (1,  r,  w)  form  glideless  combinations  with  the  stops 
(§56),  as  in  play,  blaze,  pray,  draw,  tray,  clay,  queer  (kwer),  twine,  guano 
(gwa'no),  etc.  In  such  combinations,  the  breath  glide  following  a  voiceless  stop  passes 
over  into  the  vowel-like  consonant,  partly  unvoicing  it.  The  r  ill  tray  thus  differs  from 
that  in  draw,  the  1  in  play  from  the  1  in  blaze,  etc. 

§  105.  Consonantal  diphthongs.  The  sounds  of  English  cli  as  in  chop  and 
j  in  jet  (§  71)  are  properly  described  as  consonantal  diphthongs.  They  are  not  simply  t 
-j-  sli  and  d  -f-  zb,  but  in  them  these  sounds,  somewhat  modified,  are  so  blended  as  to 
form  consonantal  compounds  analogous  to  the  vowel  diphthongs  (§  95).  Consonantal  diph¬ 
thongs  are  thus  seen  to  be  intimate  blendings  of  two  consonant  sounds  (sh  and  zli  being 
regarded  as  simple  sounds,  §  106),  and  not  the  mere  junction  of  two  or  more  consonants 
under  one  stress  impulse,  as  in  sk  in  sky,  rm  in  barm,  nst  in  canst,  etc. 

Note.  The  term  “diphthong”  is  commonly  used  only  of  vowel  combinations ;  when  ap¬ 
plied  to  consonant  combinations  the  phrase  “  consonantal  diphthong  ”  is  generally  used. 

§  106.  A  consonantal  digraph  is  a  combination  of  two  consonants  representing  a 
single  sound,  as  sli  in  slie  (§  232),  zb  in  azure  (§  267),  ng  in  sing  (§  198).  The  wli  in 
when  as  pronounced  by  some  is  a  simple  sound ;  as  pronounced  by  others  it  is  compound 

(§  258). 

Each  of  the  consonantal  diphthongs  and  digraphs,  as  well  as  the  other  consonantal 
combinations  used  as  elements  of  English  pronunciation,  will  be  described  in  proper  alpha¬ 
betical  order  under  the  heading  Elements  of  Spoken  English,  §§  112-269. 

§  107.  Doubled  consonants  in  English  are  pronounced  double  in  compounds,  as  kk 
in  bookkeeper,  tt  in  eat— tail,  etc.  (cf.  §§  102,4  &  103,4),  and  in  many  words  formed 
with  prefixes,  especially  separable  prefixes,  as  tt  in  outtalk,  nil  in  innest,  etc., 
but  also  in  some  words  formed  with  other  prefixes  as  nn  in  unnerve,  etc.,  and  nn  in 
innate,  mm  in  immetrical,  etc.,  as  pronounced  by  some.  Otherwise  but  one  of  the 
consonants  is  usually  pronounced;  as  in  immense  (T-mgns'),  inner  (Tn'er),  flatter 
(ffift'er).  Even  though  pronounced  single,  the  consonant  is,  as  actually  spoken,  often 
divided  more  or  less  evenly  between  the  preceding  and  the  following  syllable,  the 
syllabic  division  (cf.  §  110)  occurring  rather  within  the  consonant  than  before  or  after 
it,  and  hence  doubled  consonants  have  often  been  written  double  in  respellings  for  pro¬ 
nunciation,  whether  actually  pronounced  so  or  not. 

§  108.  Assimilation  is  the  more  or  less  complete  conformation  of  one  speech  sound  to 
another  neighboring  one,  either  in  the  character  of  the  sound,  as  voiceless  or  voiced,  etc., 
or  in  its  articulative  position.  Thus  the  word  cats  is  pronounced  with  voiceless  s  follow¬ 
ing  the  voiceless  t,  but  in  dugs  the  s  is  assimilated  to  the  voiced  g,  and  becomes  itself 
voiced,  the  word  being  pronounced  dogz.  Assimilation  of  voiceless  to  voiced  and  voiced 
to  voiceless  sounds  is  a  marked  and  recognized  characteristic  of  English,  especially  in 
the  inflections  of  nouns  and  verbs  ;  as,  looked  (lotjkt),  hoped  (liopt),  missed  (mist), 
warms  (wOrmz),  blinds  (blindz),  etc.  But  the  vowel-like  consonants  1,  r,  m,  n.  ng, 
w,  and  y  (§  71),  except  in  the  case  of  verb  and  noun  inflections,  usually  form  combina¬ 
tions  without  voicing  of  the  adjacent  consonant,  as  in  help,  art,  curse,  hence,  else, 
smile,  smite,  ply,  try,  fly,  ink.  Cf.  §  104  (3). 

Assimilation  of  place  of  articulation  (§  65)  is  very  common.  An  example  may  be  seen 
in  the  change  of  articulative  position  of  k  in  cow  (kou),  preceding  a  back  vowel,  and  in 
keep,  preceding  a  front  vowel.  This  change  of  place  in  the  k  will  be  more  distinctly 
felt  if  the  words  are  whispered.  In  the  word  horseshoe  (hfirs'shoo')  there  is  com¬ 
monly  assimilation  of  the  s  to  the  sli,  and  we  often  hear  horsli'shoe  or  hor'slioe.  In 
the  phrase  can’t  go,  when  rapidly  spoken,  the  t  often  drops  out  and  the  dental  n  is  as¬ 
similated  in  place  to  guttural  g,  the  whole  sounding  as  kan-go'.  Again,  in  rapid  and 
careless  speech,  in  such  combinations  as  cl,  gl,  etc.,  as  in  clay  (kla),  cling  (klTng), 
glow  (glo),  there  is  often  assimilation  of  the  guttural  k  or  g  sound  to  the  dental,  1  (§  193), 
so  that  such  words  sound  as  tlay,  tling,  dlow,  etc.  Such  assimilations  as  those  men¬ 
tioned  in  this  paragraph,  except  the  first  instance,  though  very  common  in  rapid  collo¬ 
quial  speech  (and  characteristic  especially  of  children’s  speech)  are  not  recognized  in  a 
more  formal  standard,  and  should,  in  general,  be  guarded  against. 

Assimilation  may,  or  may  not,  be  reflected  in  the  usual  spelling  In  the’examples  given 
above,  the  assimilation  is  not  usually  indicated  by  the  spelling,  though  such  spellings  as 
lookt,  jumpt,  leapt,  spelt,  are  common.  The  words  cupboard  and  blackguard 
are  pronounced  cub'board  and  blag'gard,  while  their  spellings  remain  unchanged. 
But  we  have,  for  instance,  gossip  from  the  older  godsib  ;  so  also  suppress,  supplant, 
where  the  b  of  the  Latin  prefix  sub-  has  become  p  through  assimilation.  Such  assimila- 
tory  changes  of  various  kinds  and  degree  are  very  common  and  form  a  large  proportion 
of  the  historical  changes  in  the  forms  of  words,  though  only  a  part  of  them  are  reflected 
in  the  conventional  spelling. 

The  assimilatory  effect  of  consonant  upon  vowel  is  well  marked  in  the  case  of  certain 
consonants.  Thus  it  is  through  the  influence  of  the  following  r  that  the  present  sound  of 
u  in  fern  (ffirn),  her  (hfir),  and  in  fir  (ffir),  sir  (sfir),  etc.,  has  been  developed  from 
the  original  sounds  of  6  (5nd),  and  i  (Til)  or  e  (eve),  and  a  with  the  sound  of  6  or  6  has 
been  developed  after  w,  as  in  wan  (w5n),  ward  (w6rd).  The  same  t?ndency  is  still 
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operative;  as  seen  in  poor,  pronounced  poor,  poor,  and  by  many,  especially  in  England, 
por ;  and  in  court,  jjlory,  etc.,  pronounced  by  many  kort,  gldr'i,  etc. 

§  109.  Palatalization  is  a  form  of  assimilation  in  which  a  non-palatal  sound,  as 

d,  s,  g,  is  partially  or  entirely  converted  into  a  palatal  sound  through  the  influence  of 
a  neighboring  palatal  sound  (i.  e.  a  sound  formed  with  the  place  of  articulation  between 
the  blade  of  the  tongue  and  the  hard  palate,  such  as  the  y  in  yet,  or  the  I  in  it.)  The 
front,  or  palatal,  vowel  sound  1  (§  181)  and  its  consonantal  cognate  y  (yes),  into  which  it 
easily  passes  (§  50),  have  a  strong  palatalizing  effect  upon  certain  preceding  consonants, 
and  modern  English  abounds  with  examples  of  palatalization.  The  sound  of  ny  (from 
the  spellings  si,  ci  —  with  c  pronounced  as  s,  sci,  ti  —  when  this  t  represents  an  earlier 
Old  French  c  which  finally  passed  into  the  sound  of  s)  easily  passes  into  that  of  sh  ;  as 
in  expan'sion  (-shun),  spa'cious  (-slms),  vi'cious  (vTsh'fis),  con'science  (-sh£ns), 
na'tion  (-shun),  etc.  A  voiced  (sonant)  s  or  a  z  in  like  manner  becomes  sounded  as 
zh  ;  as  in  vi'sion  (vizh'un),  gla'zier  (-zher),  etc.  Similarly,  the  sound  of  ty  (from 
ti)  easily  becomes  ch  ;  as  in  qiies'tion (-chftn),  mix'tion  (-clmn),  Cliris'tian  (krls'- 
chdn,  as  commonly  pronounced),  etc.  Also  a  d  (the  voiced  correlative  of  t,  §  145)  takes, 
or  tends  to  take,  by  assimilation  with  a  following  I  sound  or  y  sound  (through  the  sound  of 
dy),  the  sound  of  j  (=  dzli,  the  voiced  correlative  of  ch,  §  188) ;  as  in  cor'dial  (k6r'- 
j#l),  sol'dier  (-jer),  etc.  Likewise  a  g,  assimilating  with  i,  has  its  soft  sound  (j) ;  as  in 
le'gion  (-j&n),  re'gion  (-jwn),  etc.  The  e  has  also  often  a  similar,  but  less  marked 
and  frequent,  effect  upon  certain  preceding  consonants.  Cf.  §  100. 

Palatalization  is  a  natural  phonetic  development.  Such  words  as  spacious,  nation, 
passion,  glazier,  etc.,  are,  in  modern  English,  pronounced  even  in  the  most  careful 
speech  with  the  sounds  sh  or  zh,  but  in  many  cases  the  tendency  to  palatalisation  is  often 
restricted  by  the  conservative  element  in  language  development,  in  accordance  with  which 
there  is  a  strong  tendency  to  keep  the  spoken  forms  of  words  from  change  in  order  to  pre¬ 
serve  them  from  contamination  and  confusion,  as  is  especially  necessary  when  a  language 
is  spoken  over  a  large  area.  Thus  in  the  words  Christian,  Christianity,  the  usually 
accepted  pronunciation  is  krTs'clian,  kris'chT-Sn'T-tl,  or  -ch5n'T-tT,  but  many  still  try  to 
avoid,  more  or  less,  this  fusion  of  the  t  and  the  i,  pronouncing  krTst'yan,  krist-yXn'T-tT. 
In  soldier  the  assimilation  is  complete,  and  the  pronunciation  sol'jer  is  fixed,  but  in  In¬ 
dian  the  formerly  common  pronunciation  Tn'jun  is  now  considered  vulgar  or  dialectal. 
In  words  like  nature,  verdure,  the  i  or  y  element  of  the  long  u  (§  241)  tends  to  pal¬ 
atalize  the  t,  and  the  words  are  pronounced  in  colloquial  speech  na'clier,  vfir'jer,  etc., 
but  the  tendency  to  palatalization  is  here  more  strongly  resisted,  especially  in  formal 
speech.  There  are  in  such  words,  therefore,  various  degrees  of  palatalization,  largely  de¬ 
pending  upon  the  rate  and  style  of  speaking  (§  7).  The  same  tendency  to  assimilation  is 
sometimes  seen  in  two  words  in  juxtaposition,  as  in  don’t  you,  in  which  the  y  commonly 
palatalizes  the  t  more  or  less,  the  two  words  being  often,  in  hurried  speech,  pronounced 
donclioo'.  In  the  pronunciations  given  in  this  Dictionary  great  care  has  been  taken  to 
give  in  each  case  the  pronunciation  or  pronunciations  which  represent  the  best  current 
usage  in  the  careful,  but  not  necessarily  the  most  formal,  style  of  pronunciation. 

THE  SYLLABLE. 

§  110.  In  any  group  of  speech  sounds,  some  make  a  stronger  impression  upon  the  ear 
than  others  ;  that  is,  some  have  greater  acoustic  prominence  or  acoustic  impressiveness. 
Such  prominence  of  a  sound  may  be  duetoucce?!/,  with  greater  force  or  higher  pitch  of  the 
voice,  or  to  the  superior  sonority  of  the  sound.  When  the  prominence  of  a  sound  in  a  group 
is  due  to  its  superior  sonority  we  recognize  it  as  forming  a  syllable,  either  alone  (as  a  in 
a'ble)  or  together  with  the  less  sonorous  sounds  about  it  (as  tram  in  tram'ple).  In 
such  a  word  as  halt  (h61t),  there  is  the  very  sonorous  sound  represented  by  a,  the  less 
sonorous  sound  of  1,  and  the  unsonorous  sounds  of  h  and  t.  If  we  take  the  word  halted, 
in  which  the  two  very  sonorous  sounds  of  a  and  e  are  separated  by  the  unsonorous  t,  we 
feel  that  the  word  is  thus  divided  into  two  groups,  each  characterized  by  a  point  of  supe¬ 
rior  sonority,  and  we  say  that  the  word  is  dissyllabic ,  that  is,  that  it  has  two  syllables. 
That  sound  in  a  group  which  is  the  most  sonorous  is  said  to  be  syllabic  ;  all  the  other  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  group  are  said  to  be  unsyllabic.  Vowels  from  their  nature  (§  37)  are  almost 
always  used  in  syllabic  function,  but  the  more  vowel-like  consonants,  asl,  n,  r,  may  also 
be  so  used.  Thus  in  battle,  (a  dissyllable)  the  final  e  is  silent  and  the  vowel-like  1  has 
the  syllabic  function 

We  commonly  pronounce  words  like  penny  (pen'T),  missive  (mTs'Tv),  in  two  sound 
waves,  but  with  a  single  breath  impulse,  the  medial  consonant  (n)  or  (s)  being  pronounced 
but  once,  while  in  words  like  missend  (mTs-send'),  penknife  (pSn'n!f/)  as  carefully 
pronounced  we  have  two  sound  waves  and  also  two  breath  impulses,  the  medial  consonant 
(s)  or  (n)  being  pronounced  double.  In  either  case  we  have  two  syllables,  which  in 
penny  (pSn'T),  missive  (mTs'Tv)  we  recognize  chiefly  from  the  superior  sonority  of  the 
two  vowels,  there  being  no  perceptible  break,  or  pause,  between  the  two  syllables  in  ordi¬ 
nary  pronunciation.  One  syllable  ends  and  the  other  begins  with  the  medial  consonant, 
so  that  the  end  of  the  first  and  the  beginning  of  the  second  are  simultaneous,  as  the  end 
of  one  hour  and  the  beginning  of  the  next.  In  missend  (mTs-sSnd'),  however,  we  recog¬ 
nize  the  two  syllables  not  only  from  the  superior  sonority  of  the  two  vowels,  but  also  from 
the  sensible  though  slight  break,  or  pause,  between  the  end  of  the  first  breath  impulse 
and  the  beginning  of  the  next,  the  medial  consonant  being  doubled,  or  geminated. 

Speech  sounds  differ  widely  in  sonority,  according  as  they  are  voiced  or  voiceless  and  un¬ 
impeded  or  impeded  in  their  utterance.  The  vowels  being  the  most  open  voiced  sounds  are, 
therefore,  the  moat  sonorous  sounds,  and  it  is  upon  them  that  language  chiefly  depends  for 


its  audibility,  although  also,  to  a  less  degree,  upon  the  vowel-like  consonants  (as  1,  r,  n). 

Of  the  vowels  the  most  sonorous  are,  of  course,  the  most  open,  as  a  (arm),  6  (orb),  the 
least  sonorous  are  the  high  vowels  as  e  (eve),  o7>  (p<>bl),  etc.,  the  high  front  vowels  being 
less  sonorous  than  the  high  back  ones.  Voiced  consonants  are,  next  to  the  vowels,  the 
most  sonorous  sounds,  and  the  voiceless  consonants  are  the  least  sonorous,  the  voiceless 
stops  having  practically  no  sonority.  The  less  sonorous  consonants,  having  little  sound  in 
themselves,  may  be  said  merely  to  modify  the  vowels.  Words  in  which  each  consonant  is 
separated  from  the  next  by  a  vowel  are  the  most  distinct,  and  a  language  consisting  of  such 
words  would  be  ideal  from  this  point  of  view.  On  the  other  hand,  a  phonetically  com¬ 
plete  syllable  would,  ideally,  consist  of  a  group  of  speech  sounds  increasing  in  sonority 
from  the  least  sonorous  sound  up  to  the  most  sonorous  and  decreasing  again  to  the  least 
sonorous.  The  syllable-forming  power  of  a  speech  element  in  combination  with  other  ele¬ 
ments  is  variable,  depending  upon  its  relative  sonority.  Thus  in  such  a  word  as  play'ing 
the  sonority  of  the  vowel  a  so  far  exceeds  that  of  the  sonorous  consonant  1  (which  in 
some  cases  can  form  a  syllable)  as  entirely  to  overcome  the  latter’s  syllabicness,  or  syl¬ 
lable-forming  power.  Tlius,  when  two  sounds  of  unequal  degrees  of  sonority  come  to¬ 
gether,  that  one  which  has  the  greater  sonority  is  the  syllable  former.  Minor  superiorities 
of  acoustic  prominence  are  generally  not  noticed ;  therefore  such  words  as  spry,  sky, 
rats,  are  treated  as  monosyllabic,  though  the  unsonorous  stops,  p,  k,  t,  really  break  each 
of  the  words  into  two  sound  groups.  A  diphthong,  as  already  seen  (§  95)  is  always  mono¬ 
syllabic,  either  by  itself,  or  together  with  the  less  sonorous  sounds  about  it.  One  element 
of  a  diphthong  is  always  more  open  and  sonorous  than  the  other,  and  is  therefore,  the  syl¬ 
lable  former,  the  other  being  nonsyllabic.  Thus,  in  ai,  au,  the  first  sound  (approximately 
a)  is  syllabic. 

The  boundary  between  syllables  is,  in  any  case,  the  point  of  weakest  sonority 
The  force  or  stress  of  utterance  is  often  weakest  at  the  point  of  weakest  sonority,  increas¬ 
ing  with  the  increase  in  sonority,  and  a  new  syllable,  therefore,  often  begins  with  the 
beginning  of  the  increase  in  force. 

When  one  medial  consonant  sound  stands  between  two  vowels  the  new  syllable  usually 
begins  with  the  consonant  sound  when  the  first  syllable  is  unaccented,  as  in  be-gin',  be-  , 
come',  or  when  the  first  syllable  is  accented  and  contains  a  long  vowel,  as  in  la'dy  ;  it 
usually  begins  after,  or  within,  the  consonant  when  the  first  syllable  is  accented  and  con¬ 
tains  a  short  vowel,  as  in  never  (nSv'er),  pen'ny  (pSn'T).  It  is  not,  however,  possible  to 
draw  an  exact  line  in  all  cases.  A  very  slight  difference  in  the  distribution  of  stress  will 
often  determine  whether  a  single  consonant  is  thrown  with  a  preceding  or  a  following  syl¬ 
lable.  Etymological  consciousness  sometimes  causes  a  division,  not  only  in  print  but  also 
in  the  spoken  word,  slightly  different  from  one  based  entirely  upon  sound,  as  when  we 
say  up  on',  instead  of  u  pon',  van'dal-ism,  instead  of  van'da-lism,  etc. 

An  open  syllable  is  one  ending  in  a  vowel,  as  either  syllable  in  la'dy ;  a  closed 
syllable  is  one  ending  in  a  consonant,  as  either  syllable  in  com'mon.  A  syllable  that 
is  closed  as  written  or  printed  may  be  open  as  spoken  ;  as,  at-tend'  (a-tgnd'). 

In  the  mechanical  syllabication  of  words  in  writing  or  print  (§  276),  the 
division  is  partly  phonetic  (coincides  with  the  pronunciation)  and  partly  etymological  (cor¬ 
responds  with  the  derivation),  as,  la'dy  (la'dT),  cot/ton  (k5t'’n),  but  bend'ing  (ben'- 
dTng).  Such  mechanical  separation  of  the  syllables  also  often  indicates  a  more  distinct 
break  or  pause  than  occurs  in  speech.  Thus  in  missend,  and  in  a  careful  pronunciation 
of  penknife,  we  make  a  distinct  break,  a  sensible  pause,  between  the  two  syllables,  but 
in  missive,  penny,  no  such  break  occurs  in  pronunciation  (as  is  seemingly  indicated  by 
the  hyphen,  pen-ny),  the  boundary  of  the  two  syllables  being  marked  simply  by  a  diminu¬ 
tion  of  the  sonority,  or  of  the  stress,  or  of  both. 

CHARACTERISTICS  OF  ENGLISH  PRONUNCIATION. 

§  111.  Every  language  has  certain  characteristics  of  pronunciation  which  give  it  distinc¬ 
tive  phonetic  character.  In  English,  the  tongue,  when  articulating,  is  characterized  by 
laxity.  It  is  not  made  so  tense  as  in  many  other  languages,  as  the  French,  for  instance. 

In  articulating  the  front  vowels  it  is  not  pushed  so  far  forward,  nor  in  the  back  vowels 
drawn  so  far  back.  There  is  also  a  constant  tendency  to  lower  and  flatten  the  tongue, 
hollow  the  front  of  it  more  or  less,  like  a  spoon,  and  to  draw  it  away  from  the  teeth.  The 
lips  are  inactive,  never,  except  sometimes  for  rhetorical  purposes,  protruded  and  vigor¬ 
ously  rounded  as  in  the  French  and  German  rounded  vowels,  nor  spread  at  the  corners  as 
is  often  done  for  clearness  in  uttering  the  unrounded  vowels  of  those  languages. 

The  characteristic  neutral  position  of  the  tongue  in  English  speech  favors  wide,  low, 
and  mixed  vowels ;  the  second  elements  of  the  diphthongs  are  usually  indistinct,  while 
the  hollowing  of  the  tongue  often  imparts  to  the  speech  a  dull  and  hollow  sound,  such  as 
is  particularly  noticeable  in  the  pronunciation  of  1.  There  is  a  constant  tendency  to 
obscure  the  vowel  sounds  in  all  unaccented  syllables,  and  to  modify  many  accented  vowels 
into  or  toward  the  mixed  form  as  e  in  her  or  u  in  but. 

English  articulation  may,  in  general,  be  characterized  as  sluggish  or  muffled,  the  French 
and  German,  for  example,  as  vigorous  and  clear.  American  articulation  is,  in  general, 
clearer  than  British.  The  articulative  position  is  characteristically  further  forward  in  the 
mouth  and  the  articulation  more  vigorous,  while  the  vowels  of  lightly  accented,  or  even 
unaccented  syllables,  are  pronounced  more  clearly  in  America  than  in  the  south  of  Eng¬ 
land  (cf.  involuntary,  Amer.  -ta-rT,  Eng.  -td-rT  ;  extraordinary,  Amer.  -na-rT,  Eng.  -nd- 
rT,  etc.).  Nasalization,  which  is  common  in  both  countries,  is  more  characteristic  of 
American  pronunciation.  Intonation  (inflection)  which  is  rather  marked  in  British 
!  speech,  is  much  less  so  in  American  speech,  which  is,  therefore,  more  nearly  monotonic. 


hi. 


THE  ELEMENTS  OF  SPOKEN  ENGLISH. 


THE  LETTERS  OF  THE  ALPHABET  AND  IMPORTANT 
COMBINATIONS. 

A  number  of  foreign  sounds  which  are  of  frequent  occurrence  in  the  words  included  in 
the  vocabulary,  and  which  are  either  more  or  less  exceptional,  or  are  pronounced  in  more 
than  one  way  iii  accepted  usage,  are  described  in  this  list.  A  description  of  many  other 
foreign  sounds,  together  with  general  observations  on  some  of  the  more  important  foreign 
languages,  with  reference  to  accent,  etc.,  precedes  the  Gazetteer,  pp.  2375-8. 

A. 

5  112-  In  the  Greek  language  the  letter  alpha  (the  Greek  letter  with  which  our  a  cor¬ 
responds)  represented  a  single  sound,  that  of  English  a  in  art,  which  was  either  long  or 
short  in  quantity,  the  short  sound  having  the  same  quality  as  the  long,  but  being  pro¬ 
nounced  more  quickly  (§  74).  This  was  the  value  of  the  letter  a  in  Latin  also,  and  in  the 
various  alphabets  founded  upon  the  Latin,  including  that  of  Anglo-Saxon,  or  Old  Eng¬ 
lish  ;  and  the  same  value  is  mainly  retained  to  the  present  day  in  the  languages  of  Con¬ 
tinental  Europe.  In  present  English  use,  however,  the  letter  a,  like  the  other  vowel  let¬ 
ters.  has  come  to  have  a  number  of  different  values.  Its  original  sound,  as  in  art,  now  a 
eomparatively  rare  sound  in  English,  has  been  continually  weakened  or  narrowed  into 


other  vowel  sounds,  but  the  symbol  has  been  retained  for  all  of  them.  Thus  a,  in  standard 
modern  English,  represents  the  following  sounds  : 


(1)  a  in  ale,  §  113. 

(2)  &  in  oftre,  §  114. 

(3)  Jl  in  ftin,  §  116. 

(4)  a  in  arm,  §  117. 


ACCENTED. 

(5)  a  in  ask,  §  119. 

(6)  a  in  all,  §  120  =  6,  §  156. 

(7)  a  in  swan,  §  122  =  6,  §  204. 

(8)  a  in  any,  §  123  =  6,  §  150. 


UNACCENTED. 

(9)  a  in  sen'ate,  §  124.  (10)  n  in  dc-count',  §  126. 

(11)  a  in  so'fd,  §  127.  (12)  a  in  cel'lar,=  e,  §  157. 

The  chief  of  these  (accented)  sounds  are  those  in  am,  ale,  all,  arm. 


$  113.  (l)aasinale,  fate,  mak'er,  pro-fane',  commonly  called  “  long  a”  (§  76). 
This  is  the  same  sound  of  the  letter.  It  is  otherwise  represented  as  in  pain,  day,  break> 
veil,  obey,  and  also,  exceptionally,  as  in  gaol,  gauge,  aye.  The  typical  sound  here  rep¬ 
resented  is  the  mid-front-narrow  vowel  (§  47),  of  which  the  wide  correlative  is  e  in  end 
($  150).  In  standard  English  a  is  not  usually  a  pure,  or  simple,  sound,  but  is  diphthongal 
in  character,  often  beginning  with  the  initial  element  lowered  and  widened  toward,  or  even 
to,  the  sound  of  e  in  Snd,  and  ending  with  a  brief  sound  (glide  or  vanish)  as  of  I  in  It.  This 
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A  GUIDE  TO  PRONUNCIATION. 


vanish  is  more  marked  in  the  accepted  pronunciation  of  the  south  of  England  than  in 
American  English,  in  which  it  is  often  nearly  or  quite  lacking.  It  comes  out  more  clearly 
in  some  positions  than  in  others,  as  when  the  vowel  ends  a  syllable,  or  comes  before  a  voiced 
(sonant)  consonant,  as  in  iile.  Long  vowels  are  slightly  shortened  before  voiceless  (surd) 
consonants,  and  the  vanish  is  less  evident  in  such  words*  as  gate,  fake,  etc. 

The  symbol  a  is  used  in  the  respelling  for  pronunciation  to  represent  the  close  sound 
of  e  in  foreign  loan  words,  which  in  most  of  the  languages  that  such  words  come  from  is 
the  pure  mid-front-narrow  vowel,  as  in  consomme,  forte,  auto-difc-fe,  Jose,  etc., 
the  glide  or  vanish,  common  in  English,  being  entirely  absent.  In  addition  to  being  a  pure, 
or  simple,  sound,  it  is  commonly  slightly  higher  and  narrower  in  such  languages  as  German, 
French,  Italian,  etc.,  than  in  English.  In  the  Scottish  dialect  the  long  a  (a)  is  pure,  like 
the  foreign  sound. 

ft. 

§  114.  (2)  ft  as  in  cftre,  shftre,  com  pare',  pftr'ent,  etc.,  occurs  in  standard  Eng¬ 
lish  only  in  syllables  closed'  by  r,  and  more  or  less  strongly  accented.  The  sound  is  also 
often  represented  by  ©  before  r,  as  in  there  (§  94),  and  otherwise  as  in  air,  bear,  heir, 
prayer.  The  typical  sound  here  represented  may  be  considered  as  the  low-front-narrow 
vowel  (§  47),  of  which  the  wide  correlative  is  ft  in  ft  in  (§  116),  and  not  simply  the  latter 
sound  prolonged,  as  it  is  described  by  some.  It  is  described  as  low-front-narrow  by  Dr. 
Sweet,  who  identifies  the  sound  with  the  French  and  Italian  long  “  open  ”  e  (as  in  t6te, 
p&re,  etc.).  The  sound,  however,  varies  in  the  mouths  of  different  speakers,  and  has 
therefore  been  differently  analyzed  by  phoneticians  and  ortlioepists.  By  A.  J.  Ellis,  and 
later  by  Dr.  Murray  in  the  Oxford  English  Dictionary,  the  sound  has  been  described  as 
the  long  or  narrow  correlative  of  ©  in  end,  which  is  the  usage  of  many  speakers. 

In  passing  from  the  vowel  to  the  r  in  all  these  words  there  is  a  distinct  glide  (§  94),  as 
of  ©  in  ev'er.  The  vowel  sound  in  such  words  as  e’er,  ©re,  etc.,  is  sometimes  indicated 
by  ft,  but  in  these  cases  the  glide  from  the  initial  element  of  the  a  (§  113)  is  similar  to  © 
in  ev'Sr  rather  than  to  the  I  in  It,  with  which  the  a  asln  ale  ends. 

The  ft  does  not  occur  in  perfectly  weak,  or  unaccented,  syllables.  In  words  like  wel'- 
fftre,  war'fare,  cor'sftir,  etc.,  the  final  syllable  is  slightly  stressed  (§  80). 

§  115.  An  a  before  r  does  not  ordinarily  take  the  sound  a  when  the  r  immediately 
precedes  a  sounded  vowel  or  another  r  in  a  following  syllable  of  the  word  ;  as  in  pftr'i-ty, 
pftr'ry,  cliftr'i-ty,  etc.  ;  and  in  clia'ry,  wa'ry,  Ma'ry,  va'ry,  etc.  In  the  words  of 
the  second  group  its  pronunciation  varies  between  a  (ale)  and  ft  (cftre),  being  most  often 
a  in  American  usage  and  ft  in  British  usage.  The  sound,  however,  remains  unchanged  by 
the  addition  of  an  inflectional  ending  to  a  root  word  (as  shftre),  as  in  sliftr'ing,  sliftr'- 
©r.  For  an  analogous  effect  of  a  following  r  upon  the  vowels  ©  and  o,  see  §§  154,  202. 

ft. 

§  116.  (3)  ft  as  in  ftm  (emphatic),  hftt,  bftck,  rftn'doin,  tftp,  pftr'i-ty,  hftd, 
hftg,  mftn,  hftm,  etc.,  is  commonly  called  “short”  a  (§  76).  It  is  otherwise  repre¬ 
sented  as  in  plaid,  guaranty,  etc.,  and  is  the  commonest  (accented)  sound  of  a  in  English. 

The  standard  sound  is  low-front-wide  (§  47).  Many  Americans  lengthen  the  sound  in 
certain  words,  as  in  the  words  had,  hag,  man,  ham,  etc.,  in  the  preceding  paragraph, 
so  that  it  becomes  almost  identical  with  the  low-front-narrow  ft  in  cftre.  The  proper 
sound  of  “  short  ”  a  is  a  difficult  one  for  foreigners  to  acquire,  and  a  (ask),  or  ©  (end),  is 
often  substituted  for  it.  In  English  and  Scottish  dialect  speech  either  a  or  the  short  form 
of  a  is  the  usual  sound  where  standard  English  has  ft. 

“Short”  a  occurs  unaccented  in  initial  syllables,  as  in  ac-count',  al-lude',  at-tack' 
in  rhetorical  speech,  but  ordinarily  it  is  more  or  less  obscured  in  this  position;  see  §  126. 

a. 

§  117.  (4)  a  as  in  arm,  far,  fa'ther,  ah,  alms,  palm,  etc.,  with  equivalents  as  in 
hearth,  aunt,  guard,  etc.,  is  commonly  called  “  Italian  ”  a,  although  it  is  characteristic 
also  of  Spanish,  German,  and  other  European  languages.  It  is,  in  fact,  with  some  slight 
variations,  the  usual  sound  of  the  letter  a  in  other  languages  than  English. 

This  sound  is  classed  by  Dr.  Sweet  as  the  mid-back-wide  vowel  (§  47),  but  it  is  vari¬ 
ously  classed  by  other  phoneticians,  many  of  whom  conceive  it  to  be  lower  than  mid- 
back.  It  is  often  called  the  “  open-throat  ”  vowel.  In  American  pronunciation, 
ft  occurs  most  often  before  r,  but  it  is  also  used  by  some  American  and  many  English 
speakers,  especially  in  the  south  of  England,  before  f,  a,  th,  nee,  If,  etc.  (see  §  119),  in 
such  words  as  waft,  ask,  path,  basket,  master,  pass,  bath,  after,  last,  an¬ 
swer,  France,  dance,  calf,  half,  etc.  Most  Americans,  however,  employ  in  these 
words  either  a  transition  sound  (intermediate  between  a  and  ft,  §  119)  or  the  ft  in  ftm. 
Before  1,  as  in  calf,  half,  etc.,  a  is  the  generally  accepted  sound,  though  a  (§  119)  or  ft 
is  also  common  in  many  of  these  words  (not,  how*ever,  in  calm,  palm,  etc.,  in  educated 
speech.)  For  the  sound  of  a  as  represented  by  the  digraph  au,  see  §  131.  There  is  con¬ 
siderable  variation  in  the  pronunciation  of  a  in  English,  a  medial  form  with  a  moderate 
opening  of  the  mouth  being  perhaps  most  approved. 

§  118.  The  symbol  a  is  also  employed  to  represent  “Italian  ”  a  in  unaccented  initial 
syllables,  as  in  ar-tis'tic.  In  such  cases  it  indicates  the  short  form  of  a  (§  74).  It  is 
also  used  to  indicate  the  “  Italian  ”  a  sound  in  foreign  words,  whether  in  accented  or  in 
unaccented  syllables,  the  quality  in  either  case  being  practically  the  same,  the  only  dif¬ 
ference  being  one  of  actual  quantity. 

a. 

§  119.  (5)  a  occurs  in  ask,  staff,  graft,  path,  pass,  grasp,  last,  dance,  chant, 
com-mand',  and  similar  words,  before  sk,  ff,  ft,  th,  ss,  sp,  st,  nee,  nt,  nd  ;  and 
in  some  other  cases.  The  sound  here  represented  is  not  the  short  form  of  “  Italian  a  ” 
(art)  described  in  the  preceding  paragraph.  It  is  medium  or  long  in  quantity ,  and  variable 
in  quality  between  the  limits  ft  (ftm)  and  a  (art),  usually  more  closely  resembling  the 
latter  sound,  but  articulated  further  forward  in  the  mouth,  which  is  not  usually  so  widely 
opened  as  for  a-  Dr.  Murray  says  of  the  symbol  employed  for  this  sound  in  the  Oxford 
English  Dictionary  that  it  is  purposely  ambiguous.  Dr.  Sweet  does  not  recognize  the 
sound  in  current  English,  but  marks  the  words  of  this  group  as  pronounced  with  the 
vowel  sound  in  art,  which  is  a  common  pronunciation  among  cultured  speakers  in  the 
south  of  England,  especially  in  London,  and  with  some  Americans. 

The  intermediate,  or  transition,  sound  here  employed  is  useful  as  being  a  compromise 
between  the  a  (art),  which  by  many  is  considered  affected  in  this  class  of  words,  and  the  ft 
in  ftm,  which  is  disagreeably  “  flat  ”  to  those  whose  ears  are  trained  to  the  fuller  sound.  It 
is  indicated  in  the  chief  dictionaries  of  English,  and  is  used  by  many  cultivated  speakers. 

The  symbol  a  is  also  used  to  indicate  the  sound  of  French  a  as  in  patte,  etc.,  which  in 
accepted  French  pronunciation  has  also  an  intermediate  sound,  often  approaching  ft  in  ftt. 

a  as  in  all  —  6 

§  120.  (6)  a  as  in  all,  talk,  swarm,  wharf,  wa'ter,  bal'sam,  etc.,  —  otherwise 
represented  in  haul,  draw,  awe,  etc.,  —  is  equivalent  to  6  in  orb,  born  (see  §  202),  and 
the  symbol  d  is  used  in  the  respelling  for  pronunciation,  however  the  sound  may  be  repre¬ 
sented  in  the  usual  spelling ;  thus,  all  (61),  talk  (tok),  etc.  To  mark  a  word  containing 
this  sound  of  a  without  respelling,  tw*o  dots  are  placed  beneath  the  a  ;  thus,  $11,  t$lk. 

§  121.  When  the  sound  occurs  in  initial  unaccented  syllables  it  is  briefer,  and  conse¬ 
quently  the  tongue  position  is  more  lax  and  the  lips  slightly  less  rounded  (§88);  as  in  al- 


might'y,  au-thor'i-ty,  aus  tere',  au-dac'i-ty,  rJ- though'.  The  symbol  6  how 
ever,  is  used  in  the  respelling  for  pronunciation  for  the  sound  wherever  it  occurs,  w  hether 
long  or  short.  This  shorter  sound  of  au  in  unaccented  syllables  is  not  the  same  as  the 
6  in  odd,  ndt,  etc.  (§  204),  as  that  sound  is  pronounced  by  the  majority  of  educated 
speakers  either  in  England  or  in  America,  and  should  not  be  identified  with  it.  It  is  of 
the  same  quality  as  accented  au,  but  shorter  in  actual  quantity. 

a  as  in  swan  =  5 

§  122.  (7)  a  as  in  was,  what,  wan'der,  waldow,  swan,  qual'i-ty,  etc.  The 
sound  is  the  same  as  that  of  5  (5dd,  ndt)  described  in  §  204,  and  is  represented  in  the 
respelling  by  5  ;  thus,  swan  (sw5n),  was  (w5z),  etc.  To  mark  a  word  containing  this 
sound  of  a  without  respelling,  a  dot  is  placed  beneath  the  a;  thus,  was,  swan. 

a  as  in  any  =  e. 

§  123.  (8)  a  with  the  sound  of  6  (end)  occurs  in  but  a  few  words  ;  as  any  (Sn'T),  many 
(rnen'T),  Thames  (tSmz)  (the  river  in  England). 

a. 

§  124.  (9)  a  as  in  sen'ate,  prel'ate,  pref'ace,  sur'face,  rav'age,  sav'age,  vil'- 
lage,  etc.  In  words  of  this  class,  the  a,  in  ordinary  conversation,  falls  into  a  sound  nearly 
that  of  e  in  £*nd,  or  of  I  in  It,  but  more  or  less  obscured.  It  is  only  in  formal  or  syllabic 
utterance  that  an  approach  to  the  sound  of  a  (ale)  is  heard,  and  even  in  this  form  of  speech 
the  vanishing  sound  commonly  heard  in  a  (§  113)  is  properly  omitted,  leaving  simply  the 
initial  element  of  the  a  sound.  The  symbol  (a),  which  is  used  in  the  respelling  of  these 
words,  indicates  by  the  downward  stroke  the  omission  of  the  vanish. 

§  125.  The  same  symbol  (a)  is  used  in  the  case  of  many  adjectives  and  nouns  where  the 
corresponding  verb  is  marked  with  a,  as  in  ad'vo-cate  (w.),  ag'gre-gate  (n.),  con'ju- 
gftte  (a.),  and  in  such  cases  the  sound,  even  in  colloquial  speech,  is  often  nearly  that  of 
a,  and  in  some  cases  is  marked  with  a. 

Also,  a  often  occurs  before  another  vowel,  usually  accented,  in  the  following  syllable, 
as  in  cha-ot'ic,  Ju'da-ism.  Here,  too,  the  sound  commonly  is  nearer  that  of  a  (ale). 
In  words  like  mis'cel-la-ny,  sal'u-ta-ry,  sump'tu-a-ry,  the  a,  before  ny  or  ry  final, 
and  with  the  preceding  syllable  unaccented,  has  somewhat  of  the  a  sound  ;  more  often  so 
in  American  than  in  British  use  ;  but  if  the  preceding  syllable  is  accented,  as  in  bot'a-ny, 
di'a-ry,  sal'a-ry,  pri'ma-ry,  bound'a-ry,  the  sound  of  «  as  in  so'f a  (§  127),  is  usu¬ 
ally  preferred  ;  yet  in  con'tra-ry  and  li'bra-ry  the  a  (approaching  a)  is  easier  to  give, 
and  in  these  and  some  others  of  the  class  is  common  and  allowable.  The  ay  in  Monday, 
etc.,  varies  between  a  and  I  (ill),  in  ordinary  speech,  commonly  becoming  almost  or  quite 
I.  In  words  of  the  various  classes  mentioned  in  this  group,  the  ft  is  usually  more  ob¬ 
scured  in  quality  by  English  than  by  American  speakers. 

d. 

§  126.  (10)  a  in  initial  syllables,  closed  by  a  consonant  in  the  spelling,  as  in  ab-bre'vi- 
ate,  ac-count',  ac-crue',  ac-cu'inu-late,  ad-ja'cent,  ad-just',  etc.,  — also  in  final 
closed  syllables,  as  in  fi'nal,  mor'tal,  loy'al,  syl'van,  va'cant,  break'fast,  dis'- 
tant,  mad'am,  inyr'i-ad,  etc., — is  more  or  less  obscured  in  ordinary  speech,  becoming 
almost  or  quite  the  same  as  a  in  so'fa,  i-de'd  (§  127).  It  is  only  in  formal  speaking 
that  the  full  quality,  ft  in  ftt,  is  brought  out.  These  words  are  marked  with  an  italic  (d) 
to  indicate  the  quality  of  ft  (ftt),  with  allowable  and  variable  obscuration  in  colloquial 
speech;  thus  ac-count'  (d-kount'),  accrue  (5-krob'). 

d. 

§  127.  (11)  das  in  d-bound',  d-bun'dant,  d-bide',  cd-rouse',  di'd-dem,  bot'd- 
ny,  so'fd,  i-de'd,  Af'ri-cd,  etc.,  occurs  in  open  unaccented  syllables  (cf.  §  110).  The 
sound  of  a  in  these  words  has  long  been  taken  to  be  that  of  a  (ask)  with  more  or  less  ob¬ 
scuration  toward  the  neutral  vowel  sound  e  in  ev'er.  In  previous  editions  of  Webster’s 
Dictionary  the  mark  a  has  been  used  for  the  sound  of  a  here  described,  but  in  the  present 
edition  the  a  is  made  italic  (d)  to  show  the  usual  obscuration.  Some  phoneticians  would 
mark  the  a  here,  as  well  as  in  the  groups  described  in  the  preceding  paragraph,  with  the 
same  symbol  as  for  e  in  ev'er,  and  they  would  do  the  same  for  unaccented  o  as  in  vi'o- 
let,  etc.,  but  many  are  opposed  to  such  complete  obscuration,  preferring  a  more  careful 
or  formal  pronunciation  with  more  of  the  quality  of  the  sounds  as  occurring  accented. 

ae. 

§  128.  Usage  varies  somewhat  in  the  pronunciation  of  this  digraph.  It  is  usually  pro¬ 
nounced  as  e  would  be  in  the  same  position.  A  pedantic  pronunciation  of  it  as  long  © 
(eve)  where  it  naturally  takes  the  short  sound  in  English  pronunciation,  as  in  aesthetic, 
jest  nary,  obtains  to  some  extent,  especially  in  British  academic  circles. 

ae  represented  in  Anglo-Saxon,  or  Old  English,  a  simple  sound,  that  of  modern  English 
ft  (ftm).  It  was  either  long  or  short  in  quantity,  but  always  the  same  in  quality  (§  74). 
Short  ae  was  replaced  by  a  or,  sometimes,  e ;  as,  AS.  glsed,  had  ;  ME.  glad,  hat  (with 
short  a,  as  in  ar-tis'tic) ;  modem  English  glad,  hat  (with  ft  as  in  ftm).  Long  ae  was 
replaced  by  ©  long  or  ©e  (pronounced  as  a  in  ale)  in  ME.,  becoming  e©  or  ea  (pro¬ 
nounced  as  ©  in  eve)  in  modern  English;  as,  AS.  sied,  riedan  ;  ME.  seed,  rede; 
mod.  Eng.  seed,  read.  Before  r,  long  ae,  variously  represented  in  mod.  Eng.,  has 
usually  retained  its  long  sound ;  as,  AS.  bier,  liwier  ;  mod.  Eng.  hair,  where,  etc. 

In  the  early  modern  English  period  the  symbol  ae  was  re-introduced  in  words  derived 
from  the  Latin  with  ae  (ae),  and  in  words  from  the  Greek  with  at,  coming  through  the 
Latin  ;  as,  aether,  aegis.  As  this  ae  is  usually  pronounced  as  a  simple  e  would  be  in  the 
same  position,  the  value  of  the  character  has  been  chiefly  etymological, and  whenever  a  word 
containing  it  has  come  into  the  common  English  vocabulary,  except  where  for  some  reason 
other  than  phonetic  it  has  been  desirable  to  retain  it,  as  in  technical  terms  or  in  words  in¬ 
dicating  classical  things,  or  in  classical  names,  there  has  been  a  strong  tendency  to  change 
the  ae  to  e  ;  as  in  primeval,  coeval,  etc.  In  many  modem  books  the  digraph  ae  is 
printed  ae.  In  this  case  dissyllabic  ae,  as  in  aerial,  should  be  printed  ae. 

al. 

§  129.  The  digraph  ai  usually  represents  the  sound  of  “  long  ”  a  (a)  as  in  ail,  mail, 
sail,  vain,  rain,  etc.  (§  113),  or  before  a  following  r,  the  sound  of  ft  (cftre),  as  in  air, 
fair,  pair,  etc.  (§  114).  In  words  of  foreign  origin  and  of  recent  adoption  it  often  has 
the^sound  of  al  or  T,  as  in  kaiser,  Ainu.  In  French  it  has,  when  long,  nearly  the  sound 
of  a  (ale,  §  113) ;  when  short,  nearly  that  of  6  (2nd). 

ail,  aill,  in  French.  See  il.  aim,  ain,  in  French.  See  §  130. 

am,  an,  and  other  nasal  vowels  in  French  words. 

§  130.  M  and  n  in  French,  when  final,  or  followed  in  the  same  syllable  by  a  consonant 
other  than  another  m  or  n,  and  following  a  vowel,  indicate  that  the  preceding  vowel  is 
pronounced  with  a  nasal  tone  (§  60).  In  producing  these  nasal  vowels,  the  breath  or  voice 
is  allow  ed  to  pass  out  through  both  the  nose  and  the  mouth ,  so  that  the  vowel  sounds  re¬ 
main  unchanged,  except  for  the  accompanying  nasalization.  The  m  or  n  is  not  sounded, 
except  as  thus  giving  the  nasal  tone  to  the  vowel.  These  nasal  vowel  sounds  thus  differ 
materially  from  English  vowels  followed  by  n  or  ng,  in  the  pronunciation  of  which  the 
oral  passage  is  entirely  closed.  A  small  capital  (N)  is  used  in  the  respelling  to  indicate  that 
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a  preceding  vowel  (also,  in  Portuguese,  a  diphthong)  is  nasal.  The  nasal  vowels  in  French 
are :  am,  an,  en,  all  having  regularly  the  sound  of  a  in  far,  made  nasal  as  here  de¬ 
scribed  ;  aim,  ain,  eim,  ein,  im,  in,  yn,  all  having  the  sound  of  ft  in  fftt  made  nasal 
(ion,  when  final  in  a  word  or  syllable,  as  in  mien,  bien,  etc.,  also  in  certain  inflections 
of  the  verbs  venir  and  tenir ,  as  viens,  tiens,  devient,  is  pronounced  as  y  followed  by 
ft  made  nasal ;  as,  mien,  bien,  pron.  my$N,  bySN,  etc.) ;  om,  on,  having  the  sound  of 
o  in  or  made  nasal ;  um,  un,  having  the  sound  of  u  in  up  made  nasal.  There  are  thus 
four  French  nasal  vowel  sounds  (variously  written),  as  in  un  bon  vin  blanc  (un  boN  v£n 
blaN),  a  good  white  wine. 

au. 

§  131.  This  digraph,  occurring  in  words  of  Anglo-Saxon  (exceptionally),  Old  French, 
Latin,  and  Greek  origin,  regularly  represents  the  sound  of  6  (lord,  law),  as  in  auglit, 
taut,  caught,  caustic,  haul,  etc.,  but  also,  when  followed  by  n,  as  in  taunt,  haunt, 
launch,  laun'dry,  etc.,  the  sound  of  a  as  in  art.  In  the  second  group  of  words  us¬ 
age  varies,  many  educated  speakers  using  6  (drl>,  law),  and  both  pronunciations  of  these 
words  are  given  in  the  Dictionary,  that  with  a  being  usually  preferred. 

In  French  words  of  later  adoption  au  often  has  the  modern  French  sound  o,  as  in  au 
lait,  vaudeville  (the  latter  through  popular  use  now  often  pronounced  with  d  (or)). 
In  words  from  the  German,  and  most  other  languages,  it  has  the  sound  of  English  ou 
(out),  as  in  sauerkraut,  tlauto. 

aw. 

A  digraph,  pronounced  as  6  (or),  formerly  interchangeable  with  au,  but  now  the  usual 
form  finally  and  before  k,  1,  and  n  ;  as  in  caw,  law,  saw,  hawk,  crawl. 

ay. 

A  digraph  representing  the  sound  of  a  (ale),  as  in  hay,  say,  etc. ;  or,  unaccented,  a, 
as  in  Mon'day,  etc.  Exceptionally,  it  has  the  sound  of  e  (eve)  in  quay,  and  of  6 
(Cud)  in  says. 

B. 

§  132.  B  as  in  boy,  cab,  ebb,  rofy'ber,  beau'ty,  bring,  blow,  a^ble,  herb, 
bulb,  robs,  etc.  This  is  the  voiced  labial  stop  (§71),  the  correlative  voiceless  stop 
being  p,  as  in  pie  (§  217),  both  sounds  having  the  same  articulative  position  as  the  na¬ 
sal  m  (§  1%),  the  oral  closure  for  all  three  being  between  the  lips,  which  are  brought 
lightly  but  firmly  together  in  the  pronunciation  of  each  (§  GO).  B  is  usually  silent  after 
m  in  the  same  syllable,  as  in  bomb,  climb,  tomb,  thumb  ;  though  sometimes 
sounded,  as  in  rhomb.  It  is  usually  silent  before  t  (except  in  compound  words)  ;  as  in 
debt,  doubt,  sub'tle.  In  a  few  other  cases,  especially  when  initial  before  another 
consonant,  as  in  bdel'li-um,  it  is  also  silent. 

In  the  chief  foreign  languages  from  which  loan  words  are  taken  b  is  in  general  as  in 
English.  For  exceptions  and  special  cases  see  page  2376. 

§  133.  In  Spanish,  b  has  nearly  the  same,  but  not  quite  so  forcible  a  sound  as  in  English, 
being  made  with  the  lips  brought  together  with  a  loose  or  feeble  contact,  not  a  firm  one 
as  in  English.  It  often  sounds,  therefore,  especially  between  two  vowels,  as  in  caban 
(ka-ban'),  juba  (hoo'ba),  much  like  English  v  in  have,  so  that  the  two  sounds  and  also 
their  symbols  are  often  interchanged.  Cf.  Havana,  Habana,  Cordoba,  Cordova. 
The  sound  of  Spanish  b  between  vowels  is  the  same  that  b  (beta)  has  in  all  positions  in 
modern  Greek,  and  much  the  same  as  the  w  sound  common  in  middle  and  south  Germany. 
Spanish  b  is  usually  indicated  by  b  in  the  respelling,  with  a  reference  to  this  section. 

bb  is  usually  pronounced  as  a  single  b.  See  §  107. 

§  134.  bh  in  Sanskrit  and  many  modern  East  Indian  words  is,  in  the  native  pronunci-  I 
atiou  b  -f-  h,  as  in  cob  house,  but  the  h  may  be  omitted  in  English  pronunciation. 

C. 

The  letter  c  represents  sounds  of  two  classes : 

§  135.  (1)  The  so-called  “  soft  ”  c  has  a  sibilant  sound  of  three  varieties.  The  most 
frequeut  of  these  sounds  is  identical  with  44  sharp  ”  s,  as  in  sun.  It  is  sometimes  written 

as  in  facade,  and  this  device  is  used  when  it  is  desired  to  indicate  the  sound  without 
respelling  a  word  containing  it.  In  the  respelling  for  pronunciation  it  is  represented  by 
s.  The  letter  has  this  sound  before  e,  i,  or  y,  as  in  cede,  civil,  cypress,  acid, 
glance,  force,  vice,  etc.  44  Soft”  c  occasionally  has  the  sound  of  z,  as  in  sacrifice. 

Before  an  i,  less  often  au  e,  followed  by  another  vowel  in  the  same  syllable,  44  soft  ”  c 
commonly  takes  the  sound  of  sh,  either  by  itself,  as  in  oceanic,  or  by  assimilation  with 
the  i  or  the  e,  which  palatalizes  it,  as  in  vicious,  ocean,  etc.  See  §  109. 

§  136.  (2)  The  so-called  44  hard  ”  c  with  sound  of  k,  and  represented  by  k  in  the  re- 
spelliug,  or  by  e  when  it  is  desired  to  indicate  the  sound  without  respelling.  C  has  this 
sound  before  a,  o,  or  u,  or  a  consonant  (except  li  ;  cf.  ch),  and  at  the  end  of  a  syllable 
if  not  followed  by  i  or  e  ;  as  in  call,  cave,  cold,  pic'ture,  ac'rid,  act,  ethics,  cry, 
clay,  arc,  talc,  sanc'tion,  disc,  almanac,  scan,  ac  cord',  vac'ci-nate ;  also 
before  e  in  sceptic,  as  sometimes  spelled,  and  before  i  in  scirrous,  etc. 

§  137.  C  is  silent  in  czar,  etc.,  as  commonly  pronounced;  also  in  victuals,  indict, 
and  in  muscle,  corpuscle,  etc. 

§  138.  C  in  Castilian  Spanish  (Sp.  in  the  respelling  for  pronunciation)  before  e  or  i  is 
pronounced  like  English  tli  in  thin,  but  in  other  parts  of  Spain,  as  Andalusia,  it  is  pro¬ 
nounced  as  s  in  sun,  and  this  latter  is  the  usual  pronunciation  in  Spanish  America,  where 
the  Castilian  sound,  although  often  taught  in  the  schools,  is  commonly  regarded  as 
affected.  In  the  Philippine  Islands,  also,  the  sound  of  s  is  usually  given  to  c  in  this  posi¬ 
tion.  In  this  Dictionary  c  before  e  or  I  in  Spanish  words  and  names  pertaining  to  Spain, 
or  in  general  use,  is  given  the  Castilian  sound,  as  theoretically,  at  least,  the  better ;  in 
words  or  names  pertaining  especially  to  Spanish  America  or  to  the  Philippine  Islands, 
the  letter  is  given  the  more  usual  s  sound  (together  with  a  reference  to  this  paragraph), 
although  in  learned  words,  or  words  likely  to  be  used  chiefly  by  the  highly  educated, 
the  Castilian  sound  is  also  given.  Cf.  Z,  §  268. 

For  C,  alone  or  in  combination,  and  with  various  diacritical  markings,  in  other 
foreign  languages,  see  page  2376. 

cc  is  usually  pronounced  as  k-s,  as  in  flaccid  (flXk'sid),  haecceity  (hgk-se'T-tT),  etc. 

Ch. 

This  digraph,  which  is  treated  as  a  separate  element  of  the  alphabet  in  some  languages, 
as  Spanish  and  Welsh,  has  various  sounds  in  English,  as  follows  : 

§  139.  (1)  The  most  frequent  sound  is  diphthongal,  and  is  approximately  described 
as  tsh  ;  as  in  chin,  child,  choose,  church,  much,  beech,  arch,  etc.  Most 
phoneticians  analyze  this  sound  as  a  combination  of  t  and  sh,  but  these  elements  are  not 
simply  pronounced  in  succession,  without  change,  as  are,  for  instance,  k  and  s  in  box 
(b5ks) ;  they  blend  into  a  composite  sound,  in  which  the  sound  both  of  the  t  and  of  the 
sh  is  changed  somewhat,  so  that  many  can  hear  neither  elejnent,  and  hence  regard  the 
sound  as  simple.  Ch  has  this  diphthongal  sound  in  all  native  English  words.  It  often 
has  as  an  equivalent  the  trigraph  tell  at  the  end  of  a  syllable  ;  as  in  hatch,  watch, 
fetch,  ditch,  satchel.  The  sound  is  the  same  as  that  of  German  tsch,  as  in 
Deutscli,  except  that  in  Germaij  pronunciation  the  lips  are  more  vigorously  protruded. 
Ch  occasionally  has  the  sound  of  j,  as  in  one'pronunciation  of  spinach. 

The  sound  of  ch  (tsh)  is  also  represented  by  ti,  as  in  bastion,  question,  rarely  by 
te,  as  in  righteous,  and  also  in  colloquial  pronunciation  by  assimilation  of  t  or  d  to  the 
nitial  element  of  u  in  nature,  verdure,  etc.  See  §  109. 
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§  140.  After  n,  as  in  bench,  finch,  lunch,  munch,  wench,  etc.,  most  English 
ortlioepists  treat  the  ch  as  simple  sh,  writing  phonetically  bensli,  flush,  etc.,  while 
those  of  America  indicate  ch  (or  tsh),  and  this  apparently  represents  a  real  difference 
in  British  and  American  pronunciation. 

§  141.  (2)  Ch  has  in  English  the  sound  of  sh  in  she  in  words  from  modern  French, 
as  chagrin,  machine,  mustache,  barouche  ;  also  in  some  words  from  Old  French, 
in  which  historically  the  sound  is  ch  (chop),  but  in  which  through  analogy  with  other 
more  recent  borrowings  it  has  become  sh,  as  in  chivalry,  champaign  (flat  ground). 
To  mark  a  word  containing  ch  with  sound  of  sh  without  respelling,  £li  is  used. 

§  142.  (3)  Ch  44  hard  ”  has  the  sound  of  k,  by  which  it  is  represented  in  the  respelling, 
the  sound  being  otherwise  indicated  by  ch  when  it  is  desired  not  to  respell  a  word  con¬ 
taining  it.  The  digraph  has  this  sound  in  most  words  (except  quite  recent  ones)  taken 
from  the  Greek,  directly  or  through  the  Latin,  as  in  chorus,  epoch,  echo,  chlorine, 
chrism,  character,  chyle;  also  in  most  words  or  names  from  the  Hebrew,  as  in 
Chaldea,  Enoch,  Nebuchadnezzar.  In  a  comparatively  few  such  words  the  sound 
of  ch  (chop)  occurs ;  as  in  chart,  church,  cherub,  Rachel ;  also  in  the  prefix 
arch-,  as  in  archbishop,  archdeacon,  archduke;  but  the  k  sound  remains  in 
architect,  archangel,  architrave. 

§  143.  Ch  is  silent  in  drachm,  schism,  yacht,  and  in  fuchsia,  a?  a  common 
plant  name.  # 

§  144.  Ch  represents  a  palatal  (front)  or  guttural  (back)  fricative  in  an  accurate  pro¬ 
nunciation  of  certain  words  from  the  German,  Dutch,  Scotch,  Celtic,  moaein  Greek 
(represented  by  x),  the  Slavonic,  and  various  Oriental  languages.  The  sounds  represented 
by  ch  in  these  words  vary  considerably  in  character,  both  according  to  the  language  from 
which  the  words  come,  and  according  to  the  sound  immediately  preceding  (or  following) 
the  ch  ;  but  they  may  be  described  as  of  two  typical  classes  : 

(a)  The  palatal  (front)  fricative  is  made  with  the  tongue  in  position  for  the  sound  of  y 
in  yes,  but  raised  closer  to  the  hard  palate,  so  that  there  is  more  distinctly  audible  fric¬ 
tion.  It  should  be  learned  from  one  familiar  with  it,  but  may  be  imitated  by  exaggerat¬ 
ing  the  slightly  fricative  sound  of  y  in  yes  (making  the  sound  voiceless),  or  of  li  in  hue, 
or  by  pronouncing  k  in  key  so  that  the  breath  passes  through  an  extremely  narrow  pas¬ 
sage  between  the  tongue  and  the  hard  palate,  instead  of  being  entirely  stopped.  This 
palatal  (front)  fricative  is  typically  that  of  ch  in  standard  German  44  icli,”  often  called 
the  “ich-laut”  (i.  e.  44  icli-sound  ”).  This  sound  commonly  occurs  after  front  vowels, 
as  I,  e,  and  after  consonants. 

(b)  The  guttural  (back)  fricative  is  usually  deeper  and  stronger  than  the  palatal  (front) 
form,  and  resembles  somewhat  a  light  hawking  or  clearing  of  the  throat.  It  may  be 
imitated  by  pronouncing  c  in  cow,  with  the  closure  between  the  back  of  the  tongue  and 
the  soft  palate  loosened  so  that  the  breath  passes  through  an  extremely  narrow  passage, 
instead  of  being  entirely  stopped.  The  German  sound  of  ch  in  ach,  often  called  44  ach- 
laut  ”  (i.  e.  44  ach-sound  ”)  may  be  taken  as  the  typical  guttural  fricative  sound,  which 
follows  a  back  vowel  (as  a,  o,  u). 

These  sounds  of  ch,  from  whatever  source,  are  indicated  in  the  respelling  by  a  small 
capital  (K),  so  that  those  who  are  familiar  with  them  or  who  wdsh  to  imitate  them  may 
know  that  the  word  so  marked  is  not  entirely  Anglicized  and  that  the  foreign  sound  may 
properly  be  given.  The  nature  of  the  sound  immediately  preceding  a  ch,  or,  when  the  ch 
is  initial,  of  that  immediately  following  it,  will  in  any  case  sufficiently  determine  whether 
the  ch  sound  is  palatal  (front)  or  guttural  (back).  Ordinarily,  one  who  has  not  acquired 
the  foreign  pronunciation,  if  he  has  occasion  to  employ  a  word  containing  such  a  ch  sound, 
usually  pronounces  it  as  simple  k.  Cf.  gh. 

Ch,  chit  in  Sanskrit  and  many  modern  East  Indian  words  are  pronounced  respectively 
like  English  ch  in  chop  and  ch  -f-  li  as  in  catcli  him,  but  the  second  h  in  chli  may  be 
omitted  in  the  English  pronunciation  of  such  words. 

ci,  ce.  See  under  C,  §  135.  ^ 

§  145.  1>  as  in  day,  dry,  dwell,  bed,  old,  hard,  aimed,  end,  idle,  maiden, 

hugged,  enraged,  lived,  amazed,  rugged,  naked,  assuredly,  fixedness, 
send,  send’st  (s  as  in  sun),  is  the  dental,  or,  a?  commonly  pronounced  in  English, 
alveolar,  voiced  stop  (§  67),  of  which  the  correlative  voiceless  stop  is  t  (§  235).  It  is  pro¬ 
nounced  as  t  when  it  is  preceded  by  a  voiceless  sound  in  the  same  syllable  ;  as  in  hissed, 
looked,  arched  (hist,  15bkt,  archt).  Cf.  §  108.  it  is  silent  in  the  first  syllable  of 
Wednesday,  as  most  often  pronounced,  and  in  handkerchief,  handsome ;  also 
in  the  usual  colloquial  pronunciation  of  grandfather,  granddaughter,  etc.  In  rapid 
speech,  d  is  often  palatalized  by  a  following  i  or  u  (use),  as  in  tedious  ( colloq .  te'jws), 
verdure  (colloq.  vfir'jer).  See  §  109. 

§  146.  D  in  Spanish  does  not  have  the  vigorous  English  sound,  but  lias  more  or  less  of 
the  sound  of  tli  in  this.  Between  vowels  and  at  the  end  of  words  this  sound  is  more  ap¬ 
parent,  becoming  almost  exactly  tli  (this).  At  the  end  of  words,  however,  the  sound  is 
weak,  and  is  given  as  tli  (thin)  by  many,  while  in  colloquial  pronunciation  it  often  dis¬ 
appears  altogether,  as  in  Madrid  (ma-dre').  In  the  respelling,  the  sound  of  Spanish  d 
beween  vowels  and  at  the  end  of  syllables  will  be  indicated  by  tli  (this),  together  with 
a  reference  to  this  paragraph  ;  as,  barbudo  (bar-boo'fcho),  pulgada  (pool-gii'tha). 

dd  is  usually  pronounced  as  a  single  d.  See  §  107. 

For  thesounds  of  d,  alone  and  in  combination,  in  other  languages,  see  page  2376. 

§  147.  dli  in  Sanskrit  and  in  modern  East  Indian  tongues  descended  from  it  some¬ 
times  represents  d  followed  by  an  aspiration,  about  as  in  madhouse,  but  may  be  pro¬ 
nounced  as  simple  d  in  English  pronunciation. 

E. 

§  148.  In  the  classical  pronunciation  of  Latin,  the  letter  e,  when  long  (as  when  rep¬ 
resenting  Greek  eta ,  rj)  represented  practically  the  same  sound  as  English  a  (ale),  and 
when  short  the  same  sound  pronounced  more  quickly,  or  a  wider  sound,  that  of  €  (end), 
the  wide  correlative  of  a  (§  48).  In  most  of  the  languages  of  Europe  which  have  adopted 
the  Roman  alphabet,  these  two  sounds  have  been  retained  for  the  letter,  as  they  were 
in  Anglo-Saxon,  or  Old  English,  and  in  Middle  English.  In  modern  English,  however, 
owing  to  the  great  changes  in  pronunciation  without  corresponding  changes  in  spelling, 
what  was  originally  the  true  long  sound  of  the  letter  i  (e  in  eve)  has  so  generally  passed 
over  to  the  letter  e  in  certain  positions  that  we  now  call  this  sound  44  long  e,”  while  the 
“short  e”  (m£t)  has  remained  as  originally  sounded,  so  that  we  now  apply  the  terms 
44  long  e  ”  and  44  short  e  ”  to  sounds  which  are  phonetically  unrelated.  Cf.  §§  73-4. 

The  symbol  e  has  also  acquired  other  values,  the  sounds  which  it  expresses  in  standard 
modem  English  being  as  follows  : 

ACCENTED. 

(1)  ©  as  in  eve  (ev),  §  149.  (5)  e  as  in  there  (thSr),  §  154. 

(2)  e  ”  ”  end  (5nd),  §  150.  (6)  e  ”  ”  English  (Yq'glish),  §  155. 

(3)  e  ”  ”  fern  (fftrn),  §  152.  (7)  e  ”  ”  eh  (a),  §  155. 

(4)  e  ”  ”  sergeant  (sar'jgnt),  §  153. 

UNACCENTED. 

(8)  e  as  in  event  (e-vent'),  §  156.  (10)  e  as  in  moment  (mo'mSnt),  §  158. 

(9)  e  ”  ”  maker  (mak'er),  §  157.  (11)  e  ”  ”  heaven  (hSv'’n),  §  159. 

E  is  also  an  element  of  numerous  digraphs.  See  §§  162-166. 
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A  GUIDE  TO  PRONUNCIATION. 


e. 

§  149.  (1)  e  as  in  eve,  mete,  con'crete,  etc.,  called  “  long”  e,  with  the  name  sound 
of  the  letter  in  modern  English,  has  numerous  equivalents,  as  in  feet,  beam,  de-ceive', 
peo'ple,  key,  Cae'sar,  machine,  field,  quay  (exceptional),  Phoebus,  Portuguese. 

The  sound  here  represented  has,  at  least  for  its  main  element,  the  high-front-narrow 
vowel  sound,  the  wide  correlative  of  which  is  i  in  ill.  It  is  the  closest  and  highest  of  the 
front  vowel  sounds  (§  48).  A  very  slight  raising  of  the  blade  of  the  tongue  from  the  e- 
position,  or  a  slight  increase  in  the  force  of  utterance,  by  causing  slight  audible  friction, 
or  rustling,  of  the  breath,  turns  the  sound  into  a  consonant,  as  y  in  yes.  As  usually 
uttered,  especially  when  preceded  by  a  consonant,  English  e  is  not  usually  precisely  this 
simple  high-front-narrow  vowel  sound,  but  commonly  starting  with  this  sound  slightly 
widened  in  the  direction  of  i  (ill),  it  is  raised  and  narrowed,  the  high,  narrow  vowel  sound 
being  its  main  element.  In  addition  to  this  the  sound  commonly  ends  in  an  off-glide,  or 
vanish,  approaching  the  sound  of  consonant  y  (yes),  which  is  more  marked  in  British 
than  in  American  English.  The  actual  sound  is  thus  seen  to  be  of  diphthongal  character 
in  either  case,  and  may  be  graphically  represented  thus  ;  iJ  or  iJ,  though  such  repre¬ 
sentation  exaggerates  slightly  the  limits  between  which  the  sound  passes.  The  e  in  Eng¬ 
lish  occurs  only  in  words  or  syllables  under  some  degree  of  stress  (accent),  or  emphasis. 
In  such  words  as  con'crete,  cen'ti-pede,  there  is  really  a  slight  stress  upon  the  syl¬ 
lable  containing  the  e  ;  as  there  also  often  is  in  the  prefix  re-,  as  in  re-clothe'  (to 
clothe  anew),  and  in  de-,  as  in  de-liorn'  (to  remove  the  horns  from). 

The  e  is  used  in  the  respelling  to  symbolize  the  sound  commonly  represented  by  i  in 
various  foreign  languages  (§  178) ;  as  in  French  (divorcee  (de'vor'sa'),  Italian  divisi 
(de-ve'ze),  etc.  The  sound  in  these  languages,  especially  in  accented  syllables,  is  usually 
nearly  or  quite  the  pure  high-front-narrow  vowel. 

6. 

§  150.  (2)  6  as  in  end,  pet,  ten,  fir'ror,  etc. ;  otherwise  represented  as  in  feath'er, 
heif'er,  leop'ard,  friend,  di-jer'e-sis,  as-a-foet'i-da,  bur'y,  any,  said,  etc.;  is  commonly 
called  “  short”  e.  This  is  the  mid-front-wide  vowel  sound,  of  which  the  narrow  correla¬ 
tive  is  a  as  in  ale  (§§  48, 113).  It  commonly  occurs  in  closed  syllables. 

§  151.  Unaccented,  e  occurs  in  initial  syllables  in  such  words  as  ex-cuse',  £n-large', 
gf-face',  es-tate',  er-ro'ne-ous ;  also  medially  in  such  words  as  in'tel-lect,  con'- 
stel-la'tion,  etc.;  but  to  bring  out  the  full  quality  of  the  e  in  such  words  it  is  necessary 
to  give  some  slight  degree  of  stressor  emphasis  to  the  syllable  containing  it  In  ordinary 
colloquial  speech  the  e  is  obscured  somewhat  in  quality,  usually  in  the  direction  of  the 
obscure  vowel  sound  between  6  (end)  and  i  (pin). 

The  unaccented  6  in  final  syllables  often  verges  toward  the  sound  of  i  in  (ill),  as  in 
ros'6s,  hors'es,  fair'6st,  wis'est,  for'est,  riv'et,  car'pet,  eml'ed,  wick'ed, 
wool'en,  kitch'en.  In  this  class  of  words  some  phoneticians  indicate  the  sound  by  i 
(ill).  In  this  book  the  marking  e  is  preferred  as  representing  the  more  formal  sound  and 
the  one  to  be  preferred  in  the  teaching  of  syllabic  pronunciation,  but  the  usual  colloquial 
pronunciation  with  the  vowel  nearly  I  is  also  indicated  in  many  common  words  ;  as,  added 
(5d'5d  ;  Sd'Td).  The  obscuration  of  the  e  in  these  words  is  thus  seen  to  be  always  in  the 
direction  of  I  and  not  in  the  direction  of  u  (cir'ciis).  The  pronunciation  of  such  words 
as  horses,  chicken,  witness,  as  hors'&z,  chick'un,  wit'nws  is  not  approved.  Since 
£,  as  in  re'cent,  indicates  the  obscuration  of  e  in  the  direction  of  u,  the  symbol  8  could 
not  properly  be  used  in  these  words.  Cf.  §§  158,  159,  161. 

e  as  in  fern  =  (i. 

§  152.  (3)  The  sound  of  e  as  in  fern,  err,  her,  herd,  verge,  er'mine,  in  fer',  as 
ordinarily  pronounced  is  identical  with  the  u  in  urn  (§  247),  and  is  symbolized  in  the  re¬ 
spelling  by  u.  Unaccented,  it  is  reduced  to  e  as  in  mak'er,  bak'er,  of  which  it  may 
be  considered  the  long  correlative.  In  words  spelled  with  “er”  (accented)  when  the  r 
immediately  precedes  a  vowel  or  another  r  in  the  following  syllable  of  the  same  word  the 
vowel  sound  is  that  of  e  (end),  as  in  ver'y,  per'il,  mfir'ry,  er'ror  ;  except  that  verbs 
having  the  sound  of  e  in  her  (lifir)  almost  always  retain  it  when  inflected,  as  in  con- 
fer'ring,  de-ter'ring,  con-fer'rer. 

To  indicate  the  sound  without  respelling,  the  words  are  variously  marked  as  follows  : 
fern,  earn,  sir,  work,  myrrh. 

e  before  r. 

§  153.  E  before  r  formerly  often  had  the  sound  of  a  (arm), as  in  clerk, serve,  earth, 
German,  Berkeley,  Derby,  Hertford,  etc.  Traces  of  this  pronunciation  still  re¬ 
main,  as  in  clerk,  Berkeley,  Derby,  Hertford,  Kerr,  etc.,  which  in  England,  esp. 
in  the  South,  are  still  often  pronounced  kliirk,  bark'll,  dar'bl,  Har(t)'ford,  kar, 
etc.  Sergeant  (sar'jent)  preserves  this  sound  in  the  standard  pronunciation  of  England 
and  of  America.  In  many  words  where  this  change  of  sound  has  occurred,  the  spelling  is 
now  with  a  ;  as,  dark,  starve,  Clark  (proper  name),  etc. 

e  as  in  there  =  A. 

§  154.  (4)  E  as  in  there,  where,  and,  unaccented,  in  there  by',  where  by',  other¬ 
wise  represented  as  in  their,  heir,  etc.,  occurs  only  before  r,  and  is  identical  with  &  in 
c&re  (§  114),  by  which  it  is  represented  in  the  respelling.  To  indicate  this  sound  of  e 
without  respelling  it  e  is  used ;  as,  th6re. 

e  =  i  and  a. 

§  155.  (6,  7)  The  sounds  of  e  as  in  English,  England,  and  as  in  eh  (a),  are  excep¬ 
tional  (although  e  as  a  is  common  in  foreign  words,  cf.  §  113). 

a. 

e. 

§  156.  (8)  e  as  in  6-vent',  e-pit'o-me,  create',  de-lin'e-ate,  so-ci'e-ty  is  shorter 
in  actual  quantity  than  e  (eve),  and  also  tends  to  widen  into  the  sound  of  I  in  Ill,  which 
it  often  becomes  in  colloquial  speech  ;  as  in  believe  (bT-lev'),  receive  (rT-sev'),  etc. 

To  give  the  sound  of  e  in  place  of  e  (as  so-ci'e-ty)  is  condemned  as  a  vulgarism, 
while  the  pronunciation  with  the  quite  narrow  e  (so-ci'e-ty)  is  frowned  upon  as  pe¬ 
dantic. 

e. 

§  157.  (9)  Unaccented  e  before  r,  as  in  ev'er,  read'er,  lov'er,  sev'er,  sev'er- 
al,  per-form',  rev'er-ent,  in'fer-ence,  cav'ern.  etc  ,  with  equivalents  in  li'ar, 
e-lix'ir,  ac'tor,  zeph'yr.  The  vowel  sound  here  indicated  is,  at  least  in  ordinary  speech, 
the  “neutral”  vowel  already  described  (§88).  Its  tongue  position  is  nearly  the  same 
as  that  for  u  (§  246),  or  for  u  (§  247),  but  the  sounds  of  u  and  u  occur  in  stressed 
(accented)  syllables  only,  and  in  pronouncing  either  of  tliern  the  tongue  is  tenser  than 
for  e,  the  laxity  of  the  tongue  in  pronouncing  e  giving  it  a  quite  different  quality 
from  either  of  the  other  two  sounds,  as  may  easily  be  heard  and  felt  by  pronouncing  such 
pairs  of  words  as  cur  and  mak'er,  cut  and  sev'er.  In  colloquial  speech,  most  of  the 
other  vowels,  when  unsupported  by  stress,  tend  to  fall  into  this  neutral  vowel  sound 
(cf.  a,  d,  £,  u,  §§  126-7,  158,  211,  251),  and  hence  in  some  systems  in  which  regard  is 
had  for  the  colloquial  form  of  speech  only,  the  vowel  sounds  in  unstressed  syllables, 
which  in  this  Dictionary  are  marked  «,  cr,  £,  e,  #,  and  ?/,  are  identified  as  one  sound, 
that  of  our  e.  Words  containing  this  sound  spelled  otherwise  than  with  e  may  be 
marked  without  respelling,  as  follows:  li'ar,  e-lix'ir,  ac'tor,  zeph'yr. 

8. 

§  158.  (10)  The  e  before  n  and  1  in  unstressed  syllables,  —  as  in  mo'ment,  pru'- 


(lent,  de'cen-cy,  nov'el,  in'fi-del,  jew'el,  cru'el,  cam'el,  gos'pel,  an'gel, 
clian'nel,  etc.,  —  is  more  or  less  obscured  in  ordinary  speech.  Orthoepists  have  been 
divided  as  to  the  exact  sound  which  the  vowel  takes  when  thus  obscured,  but  such  dis¬ 
cussion  is  useless,  since  the  sound  varies  in  the  mouths  of  different  speakers,  and  under 
different  circumstances,  and  only  the  limits  between  which  it  varies  can  be  positively  de¬ 
fined.  In  the  formal  or  syllabic  style  of  utterance  these  words  are  pronounced  nearly, 
or  quite,  with  the  sound  of  6  (end) ;  as  mo'ment,  pru'dent,  nov'el.  From  this 
formal  pronunciation  there  is,  however,  an  allowable  colloquial  weakening  or  obscuration, 
which  may  reduce  the  sound  even  to  that  of  the  “  neutral  ”  vowel  described  above.  In 
order  to  indicate  the  formal  standard,  and,  at  the  same  time,  the  usual  obscuration 
in  such  words,  an  italic  short  e  {8)  is  used  in  their  respelling  ;  thus,  mo'm£nt,  re'cent. 
The  obscuration  should  never  take  the  form  of  a  full  short  u  (u),  as  mo'munt,  cam'iil ; 
the  sound  in  any  case  is  a  “light”  vowel,  the  vowel  sometimes  appearing  to  be  almost 
elided  ;  as,  mo'm’nt,  cam'*l.  In  6ome  words,  as  wool'en,  kitcli'en,  the  obscuration 
often  takes  the  direction  of  I  (ill).  Cf.  §  151. 

e  obscure  before  n  and  1. 

§  159.  The  unaccented  e  of  obscure  quality  before  n  and  1,  in  some  words,  — as  eat'- 
en,  heav'en,  sev'en,  o'pen,  gold'en,  sivol'len,  shriv'el, —  is  so  far  reduced  as  to 
become  a  mere  vocal  murmur  (which  differs  from  other  cases  of  the  neutral  vowel  by  its 
extreme  brevity  only),  or  even  to  drop  out  altogether,  leaving  to  the  n  or  the  1  the  func¬ 
tion  of  a  vowel  (§51).  Such  words  are  marked  in  the  respelling  of  this  Dictionary  with 
an  apostrophe  (’)  to  indicate  the  reduction  or  elision  of  the  vowel,  and  in  these  words 
the  pronunciation  with  elided  vowel  is  the  usually  accepted  one. 

The  letters  i  and  o  also  are  similarly  reduced  in  many  words,  as  in  e'vil  (e'v’l),  dev'il 
(d€v'’l),  cousin  (kuz'’n),  ba'sin  (ba's’n),  but'ton  (bQt/’n),  par'don  (par'd’n).  To 
pronounce  the  words  e'vil,  dev'il,  etc.,  with  a  full  vowel  sound  in  the  final  syllable  is 
considered  pedantic,  even  in  formal  discourse.  In  words  like  these,  and  also  in  such  as 
a'ble  (a'b’l),  gcn'tle  (jSn't’l),  the  apostrophe  usually  indicates  simply  a  syllabic  1  or  n. 

Note.  A  “syllabic  ”  1  or  n  must  be  carefully  distinguished  from  a  non-syllabic  one  in 
a  similar  position.  Thus,  1  has  a  value  in  a'ble  different  from  that  which  it  has  in 
a'bler,  a'blest,  dissyllables  in  which  the  e,  being  more  sonorous  than  the  1  (§  110), 
assumes  the  vowel  function  while  the  1  retains  its  consonantal  value.  There  is  the 
same  difference  between  the  1  in  ap'ple  and  that  in  ap  ply' ;  between  the  1  in  tack'le 
and  that  in  cloud  or  ac-claim',  etc. ;  between  the  n  in  even  and  that  in  eve'ning. 
An  m  is  also  often  syllabic,  as  in  schism  (stz’m),  chasm  (kaz’m),  bap' t ism  (bap'- 
ttz’m),  and  in  such  words  care  should  be  taken  not  to  let  a  full  vowel  sound  (parasitic 
vowel)  develop  before  the  m. 

e  with  consonant  value. 

§  160.  When  an  unaccented  e  is  closely  followed  by  another  vowel,  it  often  as¬ 
sumes  more  or  less  of  a  consonant  y  sound,  and  ipay,  by  assimilation  with  the  follow¬ 
ing  vowel,  form  an  impure,  or  semi-consonantal,  diphthong  (§  99).  Cf.  i,  with  consonant 
value  (§  180).  After  t  or  d,  or  or  s,  this  y  sound  often  coalesces  with  the  consonant 
and  changes  its  sound  ;  as  in  riglit'eous  (rl'clms,  by  some  pronounced  rit'yws,  ri'clie- 
ws,  etc.),  gran'deur  (grSn'dur ;  by  some,  grS/id'yer  ;  by  others  grSn'jer),  mi-ca'ceous 
(-shws),  o'cean  (o'shan),  nau'seous  (nS'slms).  Cf.  §  109.  Even  when,  by  partial  as¬ 
similation,  the  e  has  changed  the  sound  of  the  preceding  consonant,  it  may  still  some¬ 
times  appear,  especially  when  the  stress  falls  upon  the  following  vowel ;  as  in  o'ce-an'io 
(o'she-Sn'Tk),  mi-ca'ceous  (by  some  mi-ka'shms  or  -shyws),  crus-ta'cean  (by  some 
krus-ta'shidn  or  -shydn).  The  best  present  usage  does  not  favor  the  consonant  value 
of  e  in  cu-ta'ne-ous  (-ne-ws),  hid'e-ous  (-e-ws),  lin'e-al  (-e-al),  mal'le-a-ble  (-l£-a- 
b’l),  and  the  like. 

e  silent. 

§  161.  Following  a  consonant  at  the  end  of  a  syllable,  this  letter  usually  has  no  sound 
of  its  own  in  present  English  words,  but  is  written:  (1)  to  indicate  the  preceding  vowel 
as  long  ;  as  in  came,  tone,  game,  b’ome,  etc.  In  many  words,  however,  the  pre¬ 
ceding  vowel  is  short ;  as  in  b&de,  hyp'o-crite,  fer'tile,  ol'ive,  prom'Ise,  exam'- 
Ine,  one,  none,  gome,  gone,  done,  etc.  (2)  To  indicate  a  preceding  c  or  g  as 
“soft;”  as  in  ser'vlee,  rav'age,  vice,  o-blige'.  (3)  After  certain  consonants  not 
usually  written  in  a  final  position,  as  v,  th  (then)  and  s  (when  not  the  sign  of  the  plural) 
or  z ;  as  in  leave,  wreathe,  mouse,  nurse,  imlse,  bronze,  etc. 

In  the  ending  -ed  of  the  past  tense  and  participle  of  verbs,  the  e,  except  in  the  solemn 
or  poetic  form  of  speech,  is  for  the  most  part  elided  ;  unless  the  verb  stem  ends  in  d  ort, 
as  in  add'ed,  o-mit'ted,  in  which  case  the  -ed  is  fully  sounded  (§  151).  When  the  e 
is  thus  elided  in  pronunciation,  a  following  d  is  sounded  as  t  after  a  voiceless  conso¬ 
nant  ;  as,  stopped  (st5pt),  hoped  (hopt),  licked  (lTkt).  Cf.  §  107.  For  other  cases 
where  e  is  often  elided  in  ordinary  speech,  leaving  to  a  following  consonant  the  function 
of  a  vowel,  see  §§  158-9,  and  for  cases  where  it  is  more  or  less  absorbed  by  assimilation 
with  an  adjacent  sound,  see  §  1G0. 

For  e  in  various  foreign  languages  other  than  those  here  given,  see  page  2377. 

ea. 

§  162.  ea,  in  modem  English,  has  usually  either  the  sound  of  e  (eve),  —  as  in  beach 
(becli),  bead  (bed),  beak  (bek),  beam  (bem),  freak  (frek),  seal  (sel),  seat  (set), 
be  neath'  (be-neth'),  breathe  (breth),  wreathe  (reth),  etc.;  or  of  e  (end),  —  as  in 
breath  (brSth),  bread  (br5d),  death  (dSth),  head  (hgd),  lead  (lSd),  etc.  Final, 
in  guin'ea  (gTn'T),  the  sound  drops  to  I.  In  the  early  modern  English  period,  the 
digraph  had  usually  the  sound  of  a  (ale);  and  it  retains  this  sound  in  the  standard  pronun¬ 
ciation  in  a  few  words,  as  break  (brak),  great  (grat),  steak  (stak) ;  and  in  a  few  proper 
names,  as  Yeames  (yamz),  Yeatman  (yat'man) ;  also  in  some  forms  of  dialectal 
speech,  as  in  one  dialectal  pronunciation  of  beast  (bast),  beat  (bat),  please  (plase), 
seat  (sat).  It  is  variously  sounded  when  followed  by  r ;  as  in  bear  (b£r),  earn  (firn), 
hear  (her),  hearth  (harth). 

eau. 

§  163.  eau  occurs  only  in  words  of  French  origin,  and  has  usually  the  sound  of  o 
(old) ;  as  in  beau  (bo),  bureau  (bu'ro),  chateau  (shA'to'),  etc.  In  beauty  (bu'tY) 
and  its  cognates  it  is  pronounced  as  ii  (use).  It  occurs  in  a  few  proper  names,  where 
it  has  various  sounds;  as,  Beauchamp  (be'cham),  Beaulieu  (bu'lT),  Beaumont 
(bo'mbnt). 

ee. 

§  164.  ee  has  usually  the  sound  of  e  (eve) ;  ns  in  beet  (bet),  deep  (dep),  feet  (fet). 
etc^  In  been  it  is  usually  as  I  (pin)  in  America,  and,  at  least  when  emphatic,  usually 
as  e  (eve)  in  British  English.  In  breech,  the  pronunciation  bricli  is  now  vulgar,  but 
is  accepted  in  breeches  (brTch'Tz).  hi  coffee  the  sound  drops  toi  (k5f'T). 

ei. 

§  165.  ei  has  commonly  either  the  sound  of  e  (eve),  as  in  con -ceive',  de-cel ve't 
re  ceive',  lei'sure,  etc.;  or  of  a  (ale),  as  in  deign  (dan),  rein  (ran),  vein  (van), 
etc.  When  final,  the  digraph  is  usually  written  ey,  and  in  accented  syllables  has  the 
sound  of  a  (ale),  as  in  grey  (gra),  o-bey'  (o-ba'),  they  (tha),  etc.;  unaccented,  it  usu¬ 
ally  becomes  I  (ill),  as  in  mon'key  (muq'kT),  mon'ey  (miin'T),  hon'ey  (hun'T),  etcr 
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which  ia  also  the  sound  represented  by  ei  unaccented,  as  in  for'eign  (for'Tn).  Words 
containing  the  digraph  with  either  of  its  two  usual  sounds  may  be  marked  without  re- 
spelling  as  follows  :  con-^eive',  deceive';  rein,  vein,  grey,  etc.  In  words  of  Greek 
or  Latin  etymology  or  form,  especially  scientific  terms,  ei  has  the  sound  of  I  (Ice) ;  as  in 
ei-do'lon  (I-d<Vlon),  ei'do-scope  (i'do-skop),  Lei-po'a  (11-po'd),  etc.  It  is  also  usually 
as  1  (ice) in  recent  words  from  the  Teutonic  languages;  as,  ei'der  (i'der),  lei t'mo-tif7 
(lit'mo-tef/),  mei s'ter-si ng'e r  (mls'ter-),  geyser  (gl'ser),  etc.,  following  the  modern 
High  German  pronunciation.  But  in  words  or  names  from  the  classical  Icelandic,  or  Old 
Norse,  it  is  better  to  pronounce  ei  as  in  veil,  rein,  the  older  Teutonic  pronunciation. 
In  the  words  ei'tlier  and  nei'tlier  usage  still  on  the  whole  favors  e  (eve),  although  in 
southern  Englaud  I  (Ice)  prevails.  In  French  words  of  recent  adoption  the  sound  repre¬ 
sented  by  ei  is  nearly  a  (ale)  or  6  (end) ;  as,  seiches  (sSsli).  Like  ea  (§  102),  ei, 
representing  an  older  pronunciation,  remains  as  a  (ale)  in  a  common  dialectal  pronun¬ 
ciation  of  such  words  as  de-ceive',  re-eeive',  etc.  In  the  Scottish  dialect  ei  has  regu¬ 
larly  the  sound  of  e  (eve);  as  in  deil  (del),  1‘eil  (fel).  For  the  values  of  ei  in  other 
languages,  see  p.  2377. 

ei  ( continued ). 

ei,  ey  in  Dutch  represents  a  sound  between  i  in  ride  and  ei  in  veil  or  rein.  In 
South  African  Dutch  the  sound  is  more  distinctly  like  ei  iu  veil,  rein. 

ein,  em,  en. 

ein,  em,  en,  representing  French  nasal  sounds.  See  §  130. 

eo. 

eo  as  a  digraph  is  rare  in  English  ;  in  people  it  has  the  sound  of  e  (eve);  in  leop¬ 
ard  that  of  e  (£nd) ;  in  yeoman  that  of  o  (old) ;  in  the  proper  name  Macleod  that 
of  ou  (out). 

eu. 

§  166.  Eu  in  English  regularly  represents  the  sound  of  long  u  (li),  as  in  feud  (fud), 
deuce  (dus),  etc.,  or,  when  unaccented,  u,  as  in  euphonic  (u-fon'Tk),  etc.  In  words 
from  the  modern  French  containing  eu,  as  chauffeur,  jeu,  jeune,  leur,  etc.,  the 
eu  represents  a  sound  somewhat  like  English  e  in  fern,  her,  or  u  in  urn,  fur,  and  is 
represented  in  the  respelliug  by  u  (urn,  §  247).  Those  who  are  familiar  with  the  exact 
foreign  sound  may  properly  give  it  in  words  not  thoroughly  Anglicized.  In  French,  eu 
has  two  distinct,  though  similar  sounds,  the  narrow  and  the  wide,  the  one  occurring  usu¬ 
ally  in  open  syllables,  the  other  in  closed  syllables.  Both  of  these  sounds  also  occur  long 
and  short  in  actual  quantity.  The  sounds  should  be  learned  from  one  familiar  with  them, 
but  they  may  be  approximately  imitated  by  observing  the  following  directions  :  The  nar¬ 
row  French  eu  (mid-front-narrow-round  vowel)  is  formed  by  putting  the  tongue  in  posi¬ 
tion  for  a  (ale),  rounding  the  lips  as  for  o  (old),  and  then  pronouncing  a.  The  wide 
form  (mid-front-wide-round),  when  long,  is  produced  by  placing  the  tongue  in  position  for 
ft  (cftre),  but  with  the  fore  part  slightly  sunk,  and  then  pronouncing  ft,  while  rounding 
the  lips  as  for  o  (old) ;  when  short,  it  is  produced  by  similarly  pronouncing  6  (men). 

ew. 

ew,  representing  usually  the  same  sounds  as  eu,  is  the  usual  form  which  the  digraph 
takes  at  the  end  of  words  or  syllables;  as  in  pew  (pu),  new  (nu),  liew  (hu),  blew 
(blob),  threw  (throb).  It  also  occurs  (rarely)  initially  and  medially;  as  in  ewe  (u),  ewer 
(u'er),  newt  (nut).  It  has  exceptionally  the  sound  of  o  ;  as  in  sew  (so;,  shew  (sho). 

ey.  See  ei. 

F. 

§  1617.  F  as  in  fame,  fly,  free,  few,  cuff,  staff,  oft,  is  the  voiceless  (surd)  labio¬ 
dental  (or  lip-teeth)  consonant  (§71),  rarely  becoming  purely  labial.  Its  sonant  correlative 
is  v  (§  255).  The  usual  sound  of  f  is  a  fricative  or  spirant  formed  by  the  audible  friction 
of  the  breath  (without  voice,  §  29),  as  it  is  forced  out  between  the  lower  lip  and  the  upper 
teeth,  which  are  lightly  brought  together  in  pronouncing  it.  The  most  usual  equivalent 
of  f  in  English  is  pli  (chiefly  in  words  from  the  Greek),  as  in  plia'lanx,  phau'tom, 
pliar'i-see,  pho'to-praph,  etc.;  the  sound  being  otherwise  represented  in  some  words 
by  gh,  as  in  laugh,  cough,  rough,  tough,  etc.  (§  174) ;  also  exceptionally  by  u,  as 
in  the  usual  British  pronunciation  of  lieutenant  (lef-tSn'ant).  In  of ,  and  usually  in  the 
compounds  hereof,  thereof,  whereof,  the  letter  takes  the  sound  of  v. 

G. 

This  letter  represents  three  sounds  :  — 

§  168.  (1)  The  so-called  “  hard”  g,  as  in  gay,  go,  gun  ;  marked  with  plain  g  in  the 
respelling,  or  by  g  (gay,  go,  gun)  when  it  is  desired  not  to  respell.  This  sound  of  g  is 
the  voiced  (sonant)  guttural  or  velar  (back)  stop  (§§  5G,  G9),  the  voiceless  (surd)  correla¬ 
tive  of  which  is  k  as  in  king  (§71).  It  is  pronounced  with  a  complete  closure  of  the 
mouth  passage  by  contact  between  the  back  of  the  tongue  and  the  back,  or  soft,  palate, 
the  place  of  closure  varying  somewhat,  according  to  the  sound  immediately  preceding  or 
following  the  g,  —  being,  for  instance,  farther  forward  in  the  pronunciation  of  get  than 
in  that  of  go  (§  108).  Coincident  with  the  formation  of  the  closure  the  voiced,  or  into¬ 
nated,  breath  is  forced  into  the  cavity  behind  it,  and  then  usually,  but  not  necessarily, 
expelled  with  an  explosive  breaking  of  the  momentary  closure  (stop).  Cf.  §  103. 

In  modern  English,  g  has  its  “  hard  ”  sound  :  (ft)  Always  at  the  end  of  a  word  ;  as  in 
hug,  hag,  egg,  berg  ;  also  in  the  derivatives  of  such  words  even  when  the  g 
(doubled  in  the  spelling)  is  followed  by  e,  I,  or  y  ;  as  in  cragged,  druggist,  foggy. 
( b )  Before  a,  o,  or  u,  or  an  1,  r,  or  s  in  the  same  syllable  ;  as  in  gay,  go,  gun,  glad, 
glide,  grow,  lingual,  argue,  bags,  haggle  (except  in  the  British  gaol  (jal), 
gaoler).  ( c )  In  words  of  Teutonic  origin  before  e  and  i  ;  as  in  get,  give,  gig  ;  also 
when  doubled  before  y;  as  in  bug'gy,  mug'gy,  etc.  ( d )  In  a  few  words  and  proper 
names  from  the  Hebrew;  as  ge'rali,  Gid'e-on.  The  sound  of  “hard  ”  g,  followed  by 
/.,  is  also  represented  by  x  in  certain  words ;  as  exist  (Sg-zTst'),  example  (Sg-z&m'p’l). 
See  §  2G0. 

This  sound  of  g  is  otherwise  indicated  by  gu,  as  in  guard,  guest,  etc.;  by  gh,  as  in 
ghost,  ghastly,  etc.  ;  and  by  gue,  final,  as  in  plague,  catalogue,  etc. 

Note.  The  interposition  of  a  glide  sound,  as  of  i  (ill)  or  y  (yes)  between  a  “  hard  ”  g 
and  a  following  a  (art)  or  I  (Ice),  as  in  gar'den  (gJar'd’n),  guard  (gJard),  guide 
(grid),  etc.,  and  in  like  manner  often  before  a  k  ora  “  hard  ”  c,  as  in  card  (k-Tard),  kind 
(krind),  etc.,  formerly  in  vogue,  and  still  heard  in  some  parts  of  England  and  the  United 
States,  is  now  generally  regarded  as  archaic  or  dialectal. 

§  169.  (2)  The  “  soft  ”  g  has  the  sound  of  j  (§  188),  and  is  represented  by  that  letter  in 
the  respelling  ;  or  when  it  is  desired  not  to  respell,  by  G,  g-  The  letter  g  has  this  sound 
usually  before  e,  ’i,  or  y,  chiefly  in  words  of  Latin  or  Romance  origin  (those  of  Teutonic 
origin  having  usually  the  “  hard  ”  sound  as  stated  in  §  1G8) ;  as  in  gem,  en'gine,  rage, 
caged,  exaggerate,  mag'ic,  gi  1'ger.  The  sound  is  usually  indicated  by  dg,  dge, 
or  ge  at  the  end  of  a  word  or  syllable,  in  which  position  j  is  not  used  in  English  words ; 
as  in  badg'er,  badge,  edge,  judge,  midg'et,  etc. 

§  170.  (3)  In  a  few  words  from  the  French,  g  retains  the  native  sound,  like  /.  in  azure  ; 
as  in  rouge,  mirage,  cortege,  etc. 

§  171.  G  is  now  silent  in  English  before  m  and  n  final,  and  when  initial  before  n  ;  as 
in  phlegm,  sign,  gnat,  gnaw,  etc.  In  the  digraph  ng,  as  in  sing,  the  g  loses  its 
own  sound,  blending  with  the  n,  the  two  together  forming  a  new  sound  (§  198). 


§  172.  G  has  various  values  in  different  sections,  and  often  even  in  the  same 
section,  of  Germany.  The  easiest  rule  for  an  English  speaker  to  adopt,  and  one 
which  has  much  good  usage  to  warrant  it,  is  to  pronounce  g  as  English  g  in  go,  get,  in 
all  positions,  except  at  the  end  of  a  word  or  syllable,  where  (unless  doubled)  it  usually 
sounds  as  k  or  K  (§  144).  In  Spanish,  g  before  e  or  i  is  a  fricative,  nearly  equal  to  Ger¬ 
man  cli  in  acli  (§  144)  ;  in  other  positions  it  is  like  English  g  in  go.  The  Spanish  g 
when  fricative  is  indicated  by  li  in  the  respelling,  and  reference  is  made  to  this  section. 
In  Dutch,  g  in  all  positions  is  a  strong  palatal  or  guttural  fricative  somewhat  like  the 
German  cli  iu  ich  or  acli,  and  is  usually  indicated  in  the  respelliug  by  K,  except 
in  a  few  cases  where  initial,  together  with  a  reference  to  this  section. 

For  the  sounds  of  g  iu  other  foreign  languages,  see  p.  2376. 

ge* 

§  173.  ge  often  represents  the  60und  of  j  at  the  end  of  words,  as  in  gorge  (g8rj), 
large  (larj )  (§  1G9).  and  in  words  from  the  French  the  sound  of  French  g  (§  170),  as  in 
menage  (ma'nazl/). 

gh- 

§  174.  gli  occurs  initially  in  but  few  purely  English  words,  in  which  it  has  the  sound 
of  “  hard  ”  g  ;  asiu  gliast'ly,  ghost,  a-gliast'.  In  other  positions  it  either  has  become 
silent  or  has  taken  the  sourfd  of  f.  It  is  silent  (a)  after  i  (or  ei),  as  in  high,  nigh, 
sigh,  sleigh,  weigh,  etc.;  ( b )  before  t  in  the  same  syllable,  as  in  bought,  caught, 
drought,  eight,  fraught,  right,  straight,  thought  (an  exception  is  draught 
with  the  sound  of  f) ,  (c)  often  at  the  end  of  words  or  syllables  after  au  or  ou,  as  in 
daugli'ter,  slaugli'ter,  dough,  dougli'y,  though,  plough,  bough,  through. 
It  has  the  sound  of  f,  often  after  au  or  ou  at  the  end  of  a  word  or  syllable,  as  in  laugh, 
laugh'ter,  cough,  rough,  e-nougli'.  In  the  word  hough,  the  sound  has  become, 
exceptionally,  k.  In  the  Irish  form  of  a  few  Celtic  words,  as  lough,  the  native  sound  is 
that  of  German  acli,  Scotch  loch  (§  144),  but  is  usually  given  as  simple  k  by  English 
speakers,  or,  in  some  cases,  is  omitted  altogether. 

gi.  See  §  1G9. 

ffli- 

gli,  in  words  from  the  Italian,  often  retains  the  Italian  sound,  lli  in  William  ;  as 
in  seraglio  (se-rSl'yo).  If  no  other  vowel  follows  the  i,  the  gl  alone  takes  this  sound, 
as  in  seragli  (se-ral'ye). 

gn,  iu  words  from  the  French  and  Italian,  has  the  sound  of  ni  in  onion,  pinion;  as 
in  mignonette  (min'ywn-St'). 

gu* 

§  176.  gu  iu  English  words  represents  “  hard  ”  g  (§  1G8).  It  represents  the  same 
sound  in  words  from  the  French,  before  e,  i,  or  y,  as  in  gueridon  (ga/re'doN'), 
guillotine  (gil'6-ten),  guimpe  (gSNp  ;  g£mp),  etc.  If  followed  by  a  consonant  or  e  in 
French,  it  is  pronounced  as  “  hard  ”  g,  followed  by  French  u  (§  248). 

In  many  words  borrowed  from  the  Spanish,  gu  lias  the  sound  of  gu  in  anguish  before 
a  and  o,  and  that  of  hard  g  (go)  before  e  and  i  ;  as  in  agua  (a'gwa),  Aguinaldo 
(a'ge-nal'do).  gii  before  e  or  i  is  pronounced  as  gw;  as  in  agiiero  (a-gwa'ro), 
linguist  a  (len-gwes'ta). 

gue. 

gue  final  represents  “  hard”  g  (go) ;  as  in  rogue,  vogue  (§  1 G8),  etc. 

H. 

§  176.  H  as  in  hate,  here,  hire,  house,  home,  hard,  hit,  hoop,  hoot,  is  often 
called  the  aspirate.  The  varying  sound  of  this  letter  has  already  been  described  in  §70.  The 
letter,  which  represented  an  aspirate  in  the  earlier  forms  of  Latin,  became  silent  in  the  late 
Latin  period,  as  it  is  now,  for  the  most  part,  in  the  various  Romance  languages,  as  French, 
Italian,  Spanish.  In  native  English  words  initial  li  has  been  sounded  throughout  the  his¬ 
tory  of  the  language,  and,  chiefly  through  analogy  with  such  words,  many  words  of  Latin 
origin,  especially  those  coming  through  the  French,  have  gradually  had  the  aspirate  re¬ 
stored  in  pronunciation,  when,  in  the  case  of  most  of  them,  it  has  been  restored  in  the 
writing.  This  restoration  of  the  initial  li  sound  has  extended  so  far  that,  in  the  best 
present  usage,  only  the  words  lieir,  honest,  honor,  hour,  and  their  derivatives,  are 
universally  pronounced  without  the  h,  while  in  the  case  of  herb,  hostler  (when  so 
spelled),  humble,  humor,  present  usage  is  divided,  but  on  the  whole  favors  the  sound¬ 
ing  of  the  aspirate.  The  pronunciation  of  h,  especially  when  initial  or  in  the  digraph  wh 
(§  258),  is  usually  more  vigorous  in  America  than  in  England,  where,  however,  he  sound 
is  often  pronounced  more  strongly  than  formerly.  In  a  common  English  dialectal  pro¬ 
nunciation  of  the  middle  and  south  of  England,  often  called  Cockney,  h  is  frequently  in¬ 
serted  or  omitted  in  pronunciation  in  direct  contradistinction  to  the  accepted  usage,  and 
extended  criticism  of  this  fault  has  led  to  a  careful  cultivation  of  the  h  sound  in  England. 
In  both  England  and  America  there  are  numerous  instances  of  a  silent  li  at  the  beginning 
of  a  syllable  ;  as  in  exhaust,  exhort,  shepherd,  Durham,  etc.  It  is  also  univer¬ 
sally  silent  or  weakened,  in  such  words  as  he,  his,  him,  her,  when  following  a  strongly 
stressed  word,  as  in  the  sentence  “  I  sflw  him  yesterday,”  unless  the  pronoun  is  emphatic. 
Cf.  §  270. 

§  177.  After  a  vowel,  li  is  regularly  silent,  but  usually  marks  the  vowel  as  long.  In  a 
prolonged  pronunciation  of  the  exclamations  ah,  oh,  bah,  more  or  less  of  the  aspirate 
is  often  heard.  It  is  silent  in  John,  phthisic  ;  and  is  either  silent,  or  blended  with  a  neigh¬ 
boring  sound  in  such  a  way  as  to  lose  its  own  characteristic  pronunciation,  in  the  digraphs 
gh,  kh,  ph,  rli,  and  sh,  and  in  the  consonantal  diphthong  cli,  which  see  in  their  al¬ 
phabetic  order. 

§  178-  In  the  classical  pronunciation  of  Latin,  the  letter  I,  when  long,  had  practically 
the  same  value  as  modern  English  e  as  in  eve  (§  149),  and  this  is  the  value  which  it  still 
has  in  the  chief  languages  of  Europe,  and,  in  fact,  of  most  languages  except  English. 
This  sound  of  i  occurs  in  English  chiefly  in  words  of  foreign  origin,  or  under  foreign 
influences  ;  as  in  machine,  chique,  pique,  in  some  words  ending  in  -ine  (§  183),  etc. 
The  short  sound  of  the  letter  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  true  short  of  the  long  form, 
that  is,  the  same  in  sound  quality,  but  shortened  in  time. 

The  letter  i  in  Anglo-Saxon  and  Middle  English  had,  when  long,  the  sound  described 
above,  namely  the  undiphthongal  sound  of  modern  English  e,  but  its  short  sound,  as  in 
German  and  other  Teutonic  languages,  was  wider  than  that  of  the  Latin  and  the  Romance 
short  form,  being  that  of  I  in  ill  (§  181).  English  has  retained  this  short  form  of  i  down  to 
the  present  time,  but  the  long  form  has  undergone  a  decided  change,  having  within  the 
modern  English  period  become  a  true  diphthong,  so  that  what  we  still  call  “  long  i  *’ 
(I  as  in  Ice)  is  no  longer  a  simple  sound,  but  one  composed  of  two  elements.  See  §  179. 

The  letter  has  other  values  according  to  its  position  and  the  source  of  the  words  con¬ 
taining  it,  representing  in  modern  English  the  following  sounds : 

ACCENTED. 

(1)  I  in  Ice,  §  179.  (3)  i  in  sir  =  u,  §  185. 

(2)  l  in  Ill,  §  181.  *  (4)  i  in  machine  =  e,  §  178. 

UNACCENTED. 

(5)  i  in  elixir  =  e,  §  185.  (6)  i  in  evil  (e'v’l),  §  159. 


lii 


A  GUIDE  TO  PRONUNCIATION. 


§  179.  (1)  i  as  mice,  time,  sight,  child,  bind,  gi'ant,  mlght'y,  jus-ti-fi'a-ble, 
etc.,  has  the  name  sound  of  the  letter,  and  is  commonly  called  “  long  ”  i  (§76).  This  sound 
is  otherwise  variously  represented  in  present  English  spelling  ;  as  in  vie,  guile,  height, 
aisle,  thy,  buy,  choir,  rye,  eye,  and  in  ay  or  aye  (yes). 

The  sound  of  modern  English  long  i  has  already  been  described  as  a  diphthong.  The 
quality  of  the  sound  is  subject  to  considerable  variation,  due  chiefly  to  its  initial  element, 
which  varies  all  the  way  from  a  (arm)  to  &  (man),  the  final  element  being  in  any  case 
I  (ill).  Cf.  §  97.  In  America  the  initial  element  is  most  often  as  in  the  Northern  and 
some  of  the  Southern  States  a  (art),  or  the  same  sound  shortened  and  slightly  advanced 
(about  as  a  in  ar-tis'tic),  and  the  pronunciation  with  this  initial  sound  may  be  taken  as 
the  standard  American  pronunciation.  In  the  standard  pronunciation  of  the  South  of 
England  the  initial  element  is  made  further  forward  in  the  mouth  than  in  America,  lying 
between  u  (up)  and  e  (ev'er).  The  sound  (I)  is  usually  more  prolonged  in  England  than 
in  America,  and  its  character  as  a  diphthong  thus  made  more  evident.  The  difference 
iu  the  pronunciation  of  long  i  is  one  of  the  characteristic  distinctions  between  British  and 
American  English. 

Note.  Long  i  before  r  in  the  same  syllable,  as  in  fire,  hire,  as  often  pronounced,  is 
followed  by  a  glide  as  of  e  (ev'er),  and  these  words  therefore  contain  a  triphthongal  sound 
(§  100).  The  glide  is  not  indicated  in  the  respelling  of  this  Dictionary.  It  is  inserted 
naturally  iu  the  pronunciation,  being  caused  by  the  following  r. 

§  180.  Long  i  unaccented,  as  in  I-de'a,  bi-ol'o-gy,  trl-bu'nal,  bl-car'bo-nate, 
di-am'e-ter,  does  not  differ  essentially  from  I  (lee),  except  that  it  is  commonly  pro¬ 
nounced  more  quickly,  and  is  hence  somewhat  shortened.  Cf.  art  (art),  ar-tis'tic  (ar- 
tls'ttk) ;  au'gust  (6'gust),  au-gust'  (6-gust'). 

§  181.  (2)  i  short,  as  in  ill,  pit,  pit'y,  is'sue,  admit',  un-til',  etc.,  is  the  com¬ 
monest  sound  of  the  letter  in  English.  It  lias  equivalent  spellings  as  in  for'eign,  sur'- 
feit,  cir'cuit,  guin'ea,  mis'chief,  car'riage,  sieve,  and  exceptionally  in  busy,  women, 
breeches,  been,  English,  let'tuce,  tor'toise  (as  pronounced  by  some),  also  in  colloquial 
pronunciation,  in  the  final  syllables  of  sur'face,  vil'lage,  pri'vate,  add'ed,  wick'ed,  etc. 
Phonetically,  it  is  the  high-front-wide  vowel  having  for  its  narrow  correlative  the  e  in 
eve  (§  149). 

For  the  palatalizing  effect  of  short  i  (T)  on  certain  preceding  consonants,  see  §  109.  For 
i  with  consonant  value,  see  §  186. 

§  182.  Unaccented  syllables  containing  short  i  are,  in  the  greater  number  of  cases, 
closed  by  a  consonant,  as  in  cab'in,  Il  lume',  In-liab'It,  etc.  In  open  unaccented  syl¬ 
lables,  as  in  qual'I-ty,  quan'tl-ty,  trin'i-ty,  the  sound  is  lower  and  wider,  tending 
slightly  toward  that  of  the  neutral  vowel  e  in  ev'Sr  (§  157),  but  in  careful  pronunciation 
its  quality  is  maintained  almost,  if  not  quite,  unimpaired,  and  to  pronounce  the  I  iu  this 
position  like  the  e  in  ev'er  or  the  u  in  cir'cws  is  regarded  as  a  distiuct  fault.  In  words 
ending  in  -ization,  as  civ'i-li-za'tipn,  fer'ti-li-za'tiou,  the  unaccented  i  is  usually 
l  in  America  (-T-za'slmn),  I  in  England  (-I-za'slmn).  In  closed  syllables,  as  in  e'vil  (e'v’l), 
basin  (ba's’n),  the  i  is  usually  dropped  altogether,  leaving  to  the  1  or  the  n  the  function 
of  a  vowel  (§  159).  When  a  final  silent  e  ends  an  unaccented  syllable  containing  i,  the  i 
usually  has  the  sound  of  I  (ill),  or  that  of  I  (Ice) ;  as,  fer'tlle,  frag'ile  (in  England 
often  fer'tlle,  friij'IIe),  gen'tlle  (or -til);  mar'i-time  (or  -tTm),  pan'to-mime  ; 
of'fice,  sac'ri-flce ;  er'iiilne,  fe'llne  ;  gran'Ite,  con'trlte ;  etc.  Otherwise  it 
has  the  sound  of  e.  Cf.  -ile,  in  the  Vocabulary,  and  §§  183,  184. 

§  183.  The  suffix  -ine,  variously  derived,  is  pronounced  -In,  -In,  or  en-,  depending 
somewhat  upon  its  source,  the  length  of  time  a  word  formed  with  it  has  been  in  English, 
the  place  of  accent,  etc.,  but  following  no  very  definite  rules  and  varying  considerably  in 
usage.  In  the  preferred  pronunciation  of  most  adjectives  in  natural  history,  the  ending 
(representing  Latin  -intis)  is  -In,  as  in  bo'vlne,  el'e-p  han't!  lie,  fe'llne,  le'o- 
nine,  lep'o-rlne,  fal'co-nine,  etc.,  though  many  of  these  are  also  otherwise  pro¬ 
nounced  with  -in  or  -en.  In  many  adjectives  from  names  of  plants,  minerals,  etc., 
as  emeraldine,  liyaeinthine,  etc.,  the  preferred  pronunciation  of  ine  (repr.  Lat. 
-inns)  is  -In,  but  from  analogy  with  other  words  in  -ine,  the  pronunciation  is  often  -in 
or  -en.  In  most  trade  names,  .is  of  fabrics,  cosmetics,  and  proprietary  articles  generally, 
commemorative  names,  etc.,  as  soapine,  butterine,  grenadine,  brilliantine, 
listerine,  etc.,  the  pronunciation  is  usually  -en,  probably  after  the  French,  from  which 
language  many  such  terms  have  come  into  English.  Similar  words  are  often  spelled 
with  -ene  or  -een  to  represent  this  pronunciation,  as  silkalene,  velveteen,  etc. 
In  Christian  names  of  women,  as  Adeline,  Caroline,  Catherine,  Christine,  Paul¬ 
ine,  etc.,  of  Romance  origin,  the  ending  varies  in  pronunciation,  being  in  some  always 
-en,  while  in  others  it  has  become  -In  or  -In. 

§  184.  The  endings  -ine  and  -ide  in  CHEMICAL  TERMS  are  variously  pronounced.  In 
the  case  of  -ine,  usage  in  America  is  mostly  divided  between  -en  and  -In,  very  few  chem¬ 
ists  using  -in.  Apparently  a  majority  of  chemists  at  the  present  time  pronounce  these 
words  with  -en,  but  the  pronunciation  with  -In  seems  to  be  slowly  gaining  ground.  The 
Oxford  English  Dictionary  gives  -in  only  in  most  of  these  chemical  terms,  but  this  is  by 
no  means  the  only  pronunciation  iu  use  in  England.  In  the  case  of  -ide,  especially  in 
those  words  which  have  been  long  in  the  language,  usage  decidedly  favors  -Id,  though 
-Id  is  also  used  by  many. 

The  spelling  of  these  chemical  terms  is  not  settled,  but  with  respect  to  those  ending  in 
-ine  usage  seems  to  be  shaping  after  the  rules  of  the  London  Chemical  Society,  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  which  the  spelling -ine  is- used  in  forming  the  names  of  alkaloids  and  other  bas¬ 
ic  substances,  as  codeine,  aniline,  etc.,  which  are  thus  distinguished  from  the  names 
of  neutral  substances,  as  proteids,  etc.,  spelled  with  -in,  as  albumin,  amygdalin,  etc. 
In  the  names  of  the  elements,  and  some  other  substances  not  belonging  to  either  of  the 
above  classes,  the  spelling  -ine  is  usually  retained.  The  Chemical  Section  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science  voted  in  18S9  in  favor  of  the  pronunciation 
of  all  chemical  terms  in  -ine  and  -ide  with  short  i  as  in  Ill.  It  then,  further,  voted  to 
drop  final  e  in  the  spelling,  as  in  bromin,  clilorin,  iodid,  bromid,  chlorid,  etc.  ; 
and  these  forms  are  used  to  some  extent  in  the  United  States. 

In  terms  ending  in  -ine  and  -ide  the  pronunciation  often  varies  even  in  the  mouth 
of  the  same  speaker,  and  this  is  especially  true  of  teachers,  who  often  are  obliged  to  pro¬ 
nounce  such  words  in  the  way  that  seems  most  likely  to  avoid  confusion  of  the  endings. 

i  as  in  fir  =  u. 

§  185.  I  before  r,  as  in  fir,  bird,  vir'tue,  vir'gin,  irk 'some,  etc.,  is  the  equiva¬ 
lent  of  e  (fern)  and  u  (urn).  The  sound  is  variously  represented  in  current  English 
spelling,  as  described  in  §  247.  The  symbol  employed  in  respelling,  as  shown  in  the  same 
article,  is  u  ;  as,  fir  (fffr),  bird  (bfird),  etc.  The  wider  sound,  occurring  in  unaccented 
syllables,  equivalent  to  e  (ev'er),  and  represented  by  that  symbol  in  the  respelling,  oc¬ 
curs  in  a  few  instances  ;  as,  tapir  (ta'per),  na'dir  (na'der),  elixir  (e-lik'ser).  Both 
sounds  may  be  represented  by  I,  when  it  is  desired  to  mark  words  containing  them  with¬ 
out  respelling  ;  as,  fir,  bird,  ta'pir,  etc. 

i  consonant. 

§  186.  A  short  i  (Y),  closely  followed  by  another  vowel,  often  and  naturally  falls  into  a 
y  sound,  and  thus  produces  an  “  impure  diphthong  ”  (§  99) ;  as  in  filial  (fil'ySl),  min'- 


ion  (mln'ywn),  gen'ial  (jen'ySl),  etc.  The  I  sound,  like  the  other  front  vowels,  is 
formed  with  an  approximation  of  the  blade  of  the  tongue  to  the  hard  palate  (§  42). 
The  I  being  formed  with  a  high  tongue  position  readily  turns  into  y  by  a  slight  raising 
of  the  tongue,  or  a  slight  increase  in  the  force  of  utterance  (§  50)  has  very  commonly 
a  palatalizing  effect  upon  a  neighboring  consonant  (cf.  §  109). 

ien,  in  French.  See  §  130 

ij,  in  Dutch,  is  like  Dutch  ei.  See  ei. 

il,  ill. 

§  187.  il,  in  French,  when  final,  and  ill  in  the  middle  of  words  (not  when  initial, 
w  here  il,  ill  sound  nearly  like  English  ill)  is  usually  like  e  (me)  followed  by  y  as  in  yes. 
When  the  il  or  ill  are  preceded  by  a  pronounced  vowel  they  indicate  simply  the  sound 
of  y  in  yes.  Thus,  billet-doux  (be'yS'doo'),  mouille  (moo'ya'). 

{[[y  For  the  sounds  of  i,  alone  and  in  combination,  in  other  languages,  see  p.  2376. 

J. 

§  188.  J  as  in  jar,  jam,  jade,  jest,  jut,  jute,  etc.,  is  a  consonantal  diphthong  com¬ 
pounded  of  d  and  zh  (dzli),  with  certain  changes  in  the  sound  of  each  element,  as  ex¬ 
plained  in  §  105.  It  is  the  voiced  correlative  of  cli  (=  tsli,  §  139),  and  has  as  equivalents 
“soft”  g,  ge,  or  dg(e),  by  which  it  is  represented  at  the  end  of  a  syllable;  as  in 
page,  venge'ance,  reg'is-ter,  mag'ic,  badg'er,  judge,  etc.,  with  prej'u-dice, 
proj'ect,  maj'es-ty,  caj'e-put  as  exceptions  ;  see  §  169.  Also,  j  or  dj  occurs  at  the 
end  of  a  syllable  in  some  foreign  words  and  names,  mostly  Oriental ;  as  in  Aj'a-lon, 
liadj',  liadj'i,  Mij'a-min,  Raj,  Raj'pur,  Raj'poot,  etc.  Iu  words  from  the  San¬ 
skrit  and  modem  East  Indian  languages  j  has  its  usual  English  sound.  In  the  word  hal¬ 
lelujah,  j  has  the  sound  of  y  (which  was  the  classical  Roman  pronunciation)  as  also 
in  words  and  names  from  the  German  and  other  languages  in  which  the  letter  has  this 
sound.  In  a  few  French  words  not  entirely  naturalized,  j  retains  its  French  sound  (—  zh); 
as  in  dejeuner  (da'zhfi'ua'),  jeune  (zhffn),  etc. 

§  189.  J,  in  Spanish,  has  the  sound  of  a  strongly  aspirated  h,  being  somewhat  like  the 
German  eh,  as  in  ach,  or  the  Scottish  ch  in  loch  (§  144).  It  is  indicated  in  the  respell¬ 
ing  by  h,  together  with  a  reference  to  this  section. 

jh- 

§  190.  jh,  in  Sanskrit  and  many  modern  East  Indian  words,  often  represents  the  sound 
of  English  j  in  jet,  followed  by  an  aspiration,  the  combination  sounding  about  like  dgeli 
in  hedgehog,  but  in  the  English  pronunciation  of  such  words  jh  may  be  given  as  sim¬ 
ple  j  iu  jet. 

For  di,  ge  and  gi  with  sound  of  j,  and  for  d  u  with  more  or  less  of  the  j  sound,  see  §  109* 
For  the  sounds  of  j  in  other  languages,  see  p.  2377. 

K. 

§  191.  K  as  in  kite,  kill,  skill,  ask,  ark,  elk,  milk,  ink,  oak,  etc.,  is  the  voice¬ 
less  guttural  (back)  stop,  otherwise  called  surd  velar  mute  (§  71),  the  voiced  or  sonant 
correlative  of  which  is  the  “  hard  ”  g  as  in  go  (§  168).  k  and  g  have  the  same  articulative 
position  as  the  nasal  ng  (§  198),  the  oral  closure  for  all  three  being  between  the  blade  of 
the  tongue  and  (according  to  the  preceding  or  following  sound)  the  soft  palate  or  back 
edge  of  the  hard  palate  (§  108).  The  sound  of  k  is  variously  symbolized  in  modern  English 
spelling  otherwise  than  by  its  regular  symbol,  k  ;  as  in  call,  hough  (hok),  biscuit  (-kit), 
choir,  coquet,  antique,  sacque,  queen.  The  sound  is  also  the  first  component  of  the 
compound  consonant  usually  represented  by  x,  as  in  box  (§  259).  Before  n  in  the  same 
syllable,  k  is  now  silent  in  English  ;  as  in  knot,  knee,  etc.  ck  has  the  sound  of  sim¬ 
ple  k,  as  in  back  ;  as  does  lk  usually  after  the  sound  of  a  in  all  (61)  or  o  (old),  as  in 
walk,  folk,  yolk  (usually),  etc. 

kh. 

§  192.  This  combination  represents  several  fricative  and  aspirated  sounds,  usually 
loosely  classed  as  gutturals  (see  guttural  in  the  Vocabulary),  in  the  Englished  forms  of 
numerous  words  and  names  from  the  Arabic,  East  Indian,  Turkish,  Persian,  and  other 
languages  ;  as  khan,  khir,  khoja,  etc.  In  most  of  these  it  is  proper  in  English  pro¬ 
nunciation  to  give  a  simple  k  sound,  but  some  of  them  are  marked  in  the  Dictionary  with 
a  small  capital  K  (§  144)  to  indicate  the  nature  of  the  original  sound. 

L. 

§  193.  E  as  in  lie,  low,  ill,  all,  sole,  blow,  clay,  fly,  elm,  help,  else,  halls, 
halt,  etc.,  is  one  of  the  so-called  liquid  consonants,  and  has  already  been  considered 
phonetically  in  §G1.  The  sound  expressed  by  the  letter  in  English  is  normally  the  voiced 
point  divided  or  point  side  dental  consonant,  formed  or  articulated  with  partial  closure  of 
the  oral  passage  by  contact  of  the  point  of  the  tongue  with  the  back  upper  gums  at  the 
same  point  as  for  t,  cl,  and  n  (§67),  the  voiced  or  intonated  breath  passing  out  at  one  side, 
or  at  both  sides,  and  thus  producing  slightly  audible  friction,  the  consonant  being  therefore 
sometimes  classed  as  a  fricative.  The  English  1  is  of  different  quality  from  that  of  the 
French  and  German,  being  often  designated  as  “  dull,”  “  thick,”  or  “  hollow  ”  in  contrast 
with  the  “  clear  ”  sound  in  those  languages.  The  difference  is  due  to  the  different  conform¬ 
ation  of  the  tongue  in  articulating  the  sound,  the  tongue  in  English  being  hollowed  out 
just  back  of  the  point  of  contact,  while  in  German  and  French  it  is  kept  quite  straight 
(§111). 

There  is  no  voiceless,  or  surd,  correlative  of  1  in  English,  but  the  1  itself  is  often  partly 
unvoiced  by  a  preceding  voiceless  sound,  as  in  plate,  inflate,  etc.  Cf.  §  104(3).  French 
1,  as  in  table  d’hote  (ta'bl’),  is  often  voiceless.  In  Anglo-Saxon  and  Icelandic,  hi,  and 
in  Welsh,  11,  represent  voiceless  1,  which  may  be  approximately  imitated  by  placing  the 
tongue  in  position  for  pronouncing  1  and  then  pronouncing  a  strong  h  without  any  accom¬ 
panying  voice,  or  vocal  tone  (§  29). 

§  194.  Like  the  other  liquids  (r,  m,  and  n),  1  often  fulfills  the  office  of  a  vowel  in  an 
unaccented  syllable,  as  in  battle  (bXt'T),  bustle  (biis'T),  bridle  (brl'd’l).  Cf.  §  159. 
After  t  or  d  the  1  often  partakes  somewhat  of  the  explosive  nature  of  the  preceding  con¬ 
sonant,  as  in  battle,  pickle,  couple,  etc.  See  §102  (3).  In  certain  combinations  the  1, 
originally  sounded,  has  regularly  become  silent,  after  having  modified  the  sound  of  the 
preceding  vowel,  the  written  1  now  serving  only  to  indicate  the  pronunciation  of  the  vowel ; 
thus  the  1  is  now  silent  in  would,  should  (see  could,  in  the  Dictionary ),  alms,  balm, 
malmsey,  calm,  palm,  palmer,  psalm,  salmon,  almond,  half,  behalf, 
calf,  halve,  salve,  calves,  balk,  chalk,  calk,  talk,  stalk,  walk,  folk,  yolk 
(generally),  with  like  words  and  their  derivatives. 

GSP"*  For  1  alone  and  in  combination  in  other  languages,  see  p.  2377. 

11. 

§195.  11,  in  English,  is  usually  pronounced  as  single  1,  as  in  bel'low  (bSl'o),  fol'- 
low,  liol'low,  mel'low,  etc.  See  §  107.  11,  in  Spanish,  is  pronounced  about  like  lli 

in  William  (wtl'yam);  as  in  villa  (vel'ya),  llano  (lya'no),  etc.  It  is  often  colloquially 
pronounced  like  y  in  yes, and  this  pronunciation,  though  not  correct  for  Spanish,  has 
become  usual  in  some  Spanish  words,  as  esp.  in  some  words  common  in  the  South¬ 
western  United  States.  For  11,  in  Welsh,  see  §  193. 

M. 

§  196.  m  as  in  me,  may,  tame,  him,  named,  lamp,  smile,  palm,  drachm, 
paradigm,  etc.,  is  the  voiced  (sonant)  labial  nasal  (labionasal)  consonant,  formed 
with  the  lips  brought  lightly  but  firmly  together,  making  a  complete  closure  of  the  oral 
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passage  as  for  p  and  b,  while  at  the  same  time  the  soft  palate  is  lowered,  allowing  the 
voice  to  pass  into  or  through  the  nasal  passage  (§§  59-60). 

A  b  after  in  in  the  same  syllable  is  usually  silent ;  as  in  climb,  limb,  etc.;  an  n  after 
m  at  the  end  of  a  syllable  is  always  silent  (cf.  §  11)7) ;  initially  m  before  n,  occurring  in 
a  few  words  from  the  Greek,  is  silent  ;  as  in  mnemonics  (ue-mCu'iks). 

Like  1,  n,  and  r,  m  may  serve  as  a  vowel ;  as  in  schism  (§§  51,  110). 

mb.  See  above. 

mm  is  usually  pronounced  as  a  single  m  ;  as  in  liam'mer  (him'er),  slim'mer,  etc. 
Cf.  §  107. 

mil.  See  above. 

mp,  mped  (=  mpt).  See  §  104  (2). 

N. 

§  197.  N  as  in  none,  inn,  one,  ten,  fern,  snow,  tent,  annul,  change,  in¬ 
gress,  etc.,  is  the  voiced  (sonant)  dental  nasal  consonant,  otherwise  designated  as 
dentinasal  or  linguanasal,  and  is  formed  or  articulated  with  a  complete  closure  of  the 
oral  passage  by  the  point  and  sides  of  the  tongue  in  the  same  position  as  for  d,  1,  and  t 
(§  67).  Simultaneously  with  this  closure,  the  soft  palate  is  lowered,  and  the  breath  or  voice 
passes  through  the  nasal  passage  (§§  59-GO).  Like  r,  1,  and  m,  n  often  serves  as  a  vowel 
in  unaccented  syllables  ;  as  in  even  (e'v’n),  eaten  (et'’n),  etc.  See  §  51. 

After  m,  a  final  n  is  silent,  as  in  hymn,  condemn,  solemn,  etc.;  but  .when  to  such 
words  a  suffix  or  inflection  is  added,  the  n  is  usually  sounded,  as  in  condemnation, 
condemnatory,  solemnize,  solemnity,  liymnology,  liymnist,  limner,  au¬ 
tumnal,  etc.  In  the  participles  damned,  damning,  limning,  usage  is  divided, 
while  in  condemning,  contemning,  hymning,  and  the  cognate  nouns  coh- 
demner,  and  contemner,  usage  now  favors  the  silent  n.  In  kiln  aud  limekiln, 
the  n  is  usually  silent.  In  the  initial  combinations  kn,  pn,  mn,  only  the  n  is  now 
sounded  in  English  words  ;  as  in  know,  knight.  In  words  from  the  Greek,  as  pneu¬ 
matics,  mnemonics,  etc.,  some  scholars  pronounce  both  consonants,  but  in  the  more 
usual  pronunciation  only  the  n  is  sounded. 

ii. 

il,  in  Spanish  words,  is  pronounced  about  like  English  ni  in  onion,  that  is,  it  combines 
the  sounds  of  n  and  consonant  y ;  as  caiion  (kSn'y&n). 

*)• 

§  198.  The  digraph  ng  represents  a  nasal  consonant  sound  (§  59)  formed  with  a  com¬ 
plete  oral  closure  between  the  back  of  the  tongue  and  the  soft  palate,  at  the  same  point  as 
for  g,  and  is  hence  commonly  classed  as  a  guttural,  or  velar,  nasal  and  often  designated  as 
gutturonasal  (§  69).  In  this  sound,  the  sounds  of  u  and  g  are  so  closely  blended  that  nei¬ 
ther  can  be  distinguished.  The  sound  is,  therefore,  composite,  but  not  compound  (§  106). 
At  the  end  of  an  accented  syllable,  an  n  followed  immediately,  either  in  the  same  or  the 
succeeding  syllable,  by  the  sound  of  k  or  “  hard”  g  (go),  commonly  takes  more  or  less 
of  the  ng  sound  (being  marked  in  the  respelling  with  ij,  or  by  n  when  a  word  is  not  re¬ 
spelled),  as  in  ink,  think,  thank,  anxious  (Sqk'slms),  an'ger,  fin'ger,  un'cle, 
din'gle,  an'clior,  con'gress,  con/gre-ga'tion,  can'ker,  con'quest,  etc.;  also 
often  in  unaccented  syllables,  as  in  e/lon-ga'tion,  pro'Ion-ga'tion,  san-guif'er- 
ous,  which  retain  the  ng  sound  from  their  root-words.  The  n  does  not  take  this  sound 
in  the  prefixes  in-,  en-,  on-,  un-,  non-  ;  as  in  in'come,  un'con-cern',  non'com- 
mit'tal.  When  ng  is  followed  in  the  same  syllable  by  a  silent  e,  as  in  flange, 
range,  mange,  etc.,  it  does  not  take  the  composite  sound  described  above,  but  is  sim¬ 
ple  n  followed  by  the  sound  of  ge  (=  j,  §  173). 

nn  is  usually  pronounced  as  a  single  n  ;  as  in  can'ny  (k&n'i),  fun'ny,  sun'ny,  etc. 
See  §  107. 

O. 

§  199.  The  historical  value  of  the  letter  o  is  the  m id-back-narrow-round  vowel  heard 
in  modern  English  old,  vote,  when  pronounced  without  a  final  glide  (§  200).  In  many 
languages  other  than  English  the  sound  exists  both  long  and  short  in  actual  quantity 
(§  73),  as  it  did  in  Latin  and  Greek,  in  the  latter  of  which  languages  its  long  form  was 
represented  by  a  .special  symbol  in  the  classical  period.  In  standard  modern  English  the 
nearest  approach  to  the  true  short  form  is  6  as  often  heard  in  6-bey',  etc.  The  New 
England  dialectal  pronunciation  of  o  in  stone,  home,  whole,  etc.,  still  often  heard,  is 
a  true  short  o.  What  is  usually  called  “short”  o,  as  in  odd,  not,  etc.,  is  a  sound  of  quite 
'  different  quality  (§  74).  The  letter  has  also  acquired  other  values  in  modern  English,  in 
which  it  now  represents  the  following  sounds  : 


ACCENTED. 


(1)  5  in  old,  §  200. 

(5)  o  in  to  =  cTo,  §  206. 

(2)  6  in  orb,  §  202. 

(6)  o  in  w ol f  =  ob.  §  207. 

(3)  8  in  Sdd,  §  204. 

(7)  o  in  son  =  u,  §  208. 

(4)  8  in  soft,  §  205. 

(8)  o  in  work  =  u,  §  209. 

UNACCENTED. 

(9)  6  in  6-bey',  §  210. 

(10)  6  in  c6n-nect',  §211. 

(11)  o  in  nation  =  ii,  §  212. 

(12)  o  in  ac'tor  =  e,  §  157, 

(13)  o  in 

but'ton  (but'’ii),  §  159. 

5. 

§  200.  (1)  o  as  in  old,  note,  bone,  o'ver,  pro  pose',  lo'co-mo'tive,  etc.  —  with 
equivalents  as  in  oh,  roam,  foe,  slioul'der,  grow,  owe,  sew,  yeo'man,  beau,  liaut'- 
boy,  door  (§  201)  —  is  the  name  sound  of  the  letter  o,  and  is  commonly  called  its  “  long  ” 
sound  (§  76). 

The  main  part  of  this  vowel  sound  in  standard  English  is  the  mid-back-narrow-round 
vowel  (§  47),  in  pronouncing  which  the  back  of  the  tongue  is  raised  toward  the  back,  or  soft, 
palate,  its  maximum  elevation  being  about  midway  between  that  which  it  assumes  in  the 
articulation  of  6  (orb,  §  202)  and  of  bo  (§  214).  In  addition  to  this  main  element,  the 
vowel  commonly  takes  a  distinct  vanishing  sound  of  o6(f<)6t),  or  even  ob  (food),  which 
makes  it  more  or  less  diphthongal.  Cf .  §  99  (2).  This  diphthongal  quality  is  more  marked 
in  the  standard  pronunciation  of  the  South  of  England  (London,  etc.)  than  in  the  North, 
or  than  in  America,  where  it  is  often  nearly  or  quite  pure,  that  is,  pronounced  without  the 
vanish.  The  pure  sound  is  heard  in  standard  German,  French,  and  Italian,  in  which  lan¬ 
guages  it  has,  however,  a  somewhat  different  quality  due  to  slight  differences  in  articula- 
tive  position  (§111).  The  main  element  of  the  diphthongal  sound  used  in  the  South 
of  England  is  commonly  pronounced  further  forward  in  the  mouth  than  is  the  sound  com¬ 
mon  in  America,  often  becoming  a  ni.xed  vowel  sound,  approximately  the  u  in  but. 

§  201.  Before  r  in  accented  syllables,  the  long  o,  when  diphthongal,  commonly  has  as 
its  vanish  a  slight  sound  as  of  e  in  ev'er  ;  as  in  glo'ry,  ore,  door,  four,  court, 
floor,  etc.  The  o  sound  in  this  position  has  been  largely  replaced  in  the  cultivated 
speech  of  the  South  of  England  (especially  in  London)  by  the  sound  of  6  (orb),  so  that 
mourn'ing  is  pronounced  like  morn'ing,  pork  rimes  with  fork,  court  with  tort, 
etc.  The  ordinaijr  modern  English  “long”  o  (o)  is  still  retained  even  in  this  position, 
however,  in  the  North  of  England,  and,  as  a  rule,  in  America. 


6. 

§  202.  (2)  The  sound  of  6  as  in  orb,  lord,  or'der,  etc.,  is  also  represented  by  a  in 
certain  positions,  as  in  swarm  (swbrm),  all  (61),  talk  (t6k),  wa'ter  (w6'ter),  etc., 
with  other  equivalents  as  in  extraordinary,  georgic,  etc.  This  vowel  sound,  the  low-back- 
narrow-round  vowel  (§  47),  the  narrow  correlative  of  o,  is  essentially  identical  in  stand¬ 
ard  English  in  the  two  groups  of  words  given.  In  its  utterance  the  place  of  constriction 
is  between  the  back  of  the  tongue  and  the  back,  or  soft,  palate,  the  elevation  of  the  tongue 
being  the  least  of  any  of  the  back  vowels  (§  42).  The  lower  jawr  is  depressed,  and  the 
“rounding,”  which  is  usually  slight  (§  111),  is  accomplished  by  elongating  the  lip  opening 
up  and  down  and  drawing  in  the  lips  at  the  sides.  The  sound,  however,  varies  in  the 
mouths  of  different  speakers,  and  deviations  are  frequent,  either  on  the  one  side  toward 
o  (bl<l),  or  on  the  other  toward  6  (6cbl).  It  has  developed  historically  sometimes  from  a 
and  sometimes  from  o  (or  oa),  which  accounts  for  the  variations  both  in  the  spelling  and  in 
the  pronunciation.  Although  often  spelled  with  a  or  au,  this  sound  is  properly  classed 
as  an  o  sound  because  of  the  labial  rounding  with  which  it  is  properly  articulated  (§  46). 

§  203.  As  indicated  by  the  letter  o,  and  followed  by  r,  the  6  is,  for  the  most  part,  limited 
to  accented  syllables  with  the  r  not  followed  by  a  vowel  or  another  r  in  the  same  word, 
except  in  the  case  of  inflected  verbs  (as  ab-hdr'ring)  and  the  cognate  nouns  in  -er  (as 
ab-hor'rer).  Otherwise  the  vowel  is  usually  6,  as  in  for'eign,  ftr'ange,  tdr'rid,  or 
o,  as  in  more,  glo'ry,  door,  but  all  these  words  are  pronounced  with  6  by  many  speak¬ 
ers  (cf.  §  201),  and  in  such  cases  the  vowel  hardly  needs  to  be  distinguished  from  6  (ndt), 
either  sound  being  allowable. 

When  represented  by  a,  as  in  call  (k61),  fall  (f81),  etc.,  by  au,  as  in  haul  (hdl')f 
taut  (tot),  etc.,  or  by  aw,  as  in  caw  (k6),  law  (18),  etc.,  the  sound  may  be  indicated 
by  marking  the  a  with  two  dots  beneath,  if  it  is  desired  not  to  respell,  thus  :  c$U,  fall, 
li^ul,  1$ w,  etc. 

6. 

§  204.  (3)  6  as  in  not,  hot,  5dd,  pod,  and  in  bftg,  15g,  G5d,  etc.,  is  commonly 
called  “  short  o  ”  (§  76),  and  has  equivalents  as  in  wliat  (liw5t),  was  (w5z),  swap  (sw5p), 
etc.  (§  122),  and  also  in  knowledge,  hough,  etc.  The  proper  sound  in  such  words  in  stand¬ 
ard  English  is  generally  conceded  to  be  the  low- back- wide-round  vowel  (§  47),  pronounced 
with  practically  the  same  tongue  position  as  its  narrow  correlative  6  (§  203),  but  with 
the  tongue  laxer  and  the  lip  rounding  even  less  marked.  In  America,  however,  probably 
a  majority  even  of  educated  speakers  give  the  sound  of  a  (art),  or  its  short  form  as  in  ar- 
tis'tic,  in  the  words  of  the  first  group  at  the  beginning  of  this  paragraph,  while  in  the 
words  of  the  second  group  usage  is  divided  between  the  6  sound,  the  ii  sound,  and  the  sound 
of  6  (orb).  The  pronunciation  of  these  words  with  the  full  sound  of  6  is  generally  con¬ 
sidered  to  be  a  fault.  Fora  medial  sound  of  o,  as  in  soft,  long,  etc.,  cf.  §  205.  “  Short  *• 
o  sometimes  occurs  in  unaccented  syllables,  as  in  ma'cron,  car'bSn,  etc.,  but  except 
in  very  formal  speech  it  is  generally  more  or  less  obscured,  as  in  c#ii-clude',  <5c-cur', 
recol  lect',  etc.  (§  211),  the  obscuration  being  more  marked,  even  in  formal  speech,  in 
most  final  unaccented  syllables,  as  in  cot'ton,  but'ton,  na'tion,  etc.,  in  which  the 
vowel  may  disappear  altogether,  leaving  to  the  consonant  the  function  of  a  vowel,  as  in 
cot'ton  (k5t'’n),  but'ton  (but/’u),  etc.  (§  159). 

6. 

§  205.  (4)  6  as  in  soft,  6ff,  6ft,  of 'ten,  cost,  cross,  gone,  song,  l6ng,  broth, 
cloth,  etc.  Words  of  this  class  are  often  pronounced  either  with  the  sound  of  6  (orb, 
§  202)  or  with  that  of  6  (odd,  §  204),  but  properly  take  a  medial  sound  between  the  two. 
The  exact  quality  of  the  sound  in  such  words,  is,  however,  somewhat  doubtful,  being 
thought  by  some  to  lie  rather  between  6  (orb)  and  6  (6-bey')  or  o  (note),  than  between 
6  (orb)  and  6  (not).  Words  containing  this  sound  are  marked  with  a  special  symbol  in 
the  Oxford  English  Dictionary,  which  designates  the  vowel  as  of  “  doubtful  quality.” 

o  as  in  do  =  66. 

§  206.  (5)  o  as  in  do  (doo),  prove  (proov),  tomb  (toomb),  etc.,  is  an  exceptional 
sound  of  o,  and  is  equivalent  to  <76  (food),  §  214,  being  indicated  by  that  symbol  in  the 
respelling.  When  it  is  desired  to  indicate  this  sound  of  o  in  a  word  containing  it,  without 
respelling,  the  o  is  marked  with  two  dots  underneath,  thus :  do,  prove,  etc. 

o  as  in  wolf  =  o~6. 

§  207.  (6)  o  as  in  wolf  (wdolf),  wom'an  (woom'an),  bos'om  (bdbz'om),  etc.,  has 
the  same  sound  as  66  (fobt),  §  215,  and  is  indicated  by  66  in  the  respelling.  To  indicate 
the  sound  without  rsspelling,  a  dot  is  placed  beneath  the  o,  thus :  wolf,  wom'an,  etc. 

o  as  in  son  =  u 

§  208.  (7)  o  as  in  son  (sun),  done  (dun),  otli'er  (Qfeh'er),  etc.,  has  the  same 
sound  as  u  (up),  §  246,  and  is  indicated  by  u  in  the  respelling.  To  indicate  the  60und  in 
a  word  without  respelling  6  is  used,  thus:  son,  done,  other. 

o  as  in  worm  =  n. 

§  209.  (8)  o  as  in  worm  (wfirm),  work  (wflrk),  world  (wflrld),  etc.,  occurs 
only  before  r  in  accented  syllables,  and  is  the  same  as  u  (urn).  It  is  indicated  by  u  in 
the  respelling  To  indicate  the  sound  without  respelling  words  containing  it  are  marked 
thus  .  w5rm,  work,  world,  etc. 

X 

O. 

§  210.  (9)  6  as  in  6-bey',  to-bae'eo,  po-et'ic,  eu'15-gy,  a-nat'o-my,  trans'i- 
to-ry,  etc.,  differs  from  the  o  in  old  (§  200)  not  only  in  having,  as  usually  pronounced, 
no  vanishing  sound,  or  only  a  very  slight  one,  but  also  in  that  it  commonly  takes  a  wider 
form,  which  varies,  inversely,  according  to  the  degree  of  stress  and  prolongation  (§§  88, 
89).  The  sound,  however,  in  careful  pronunciation  usually  retains  the  narrow  quality  of  o 
before  a  vowel ;  as  in  po-et'ic.  In  other  positions,  where  it  takes  the  wide  form,  it  tends, 
in  rapid  speech,  toward  the  neutral  vowel  sound  of  e  in  ev'er  ;  as  in  to-bac'co,  vi'o-let, 
etc.  The  symbol  o  is  often  used  in  foreign  words  to  indicate  a  Bhort,  and  sometimes 
wider,  o  sound  (§  199)  which  is  foreign  to  English,  as  in  German  Gott  (got),  French 
homard  (6'inar'),  etc.,  the  o  being  used  for  the  long  and  narrow  sound  as  in  German 
grosse  (gros'e),  French  gros  (gro). 

<5. 

§  211.  (10)  <5  as  in  tic-cur',  connect',  of  fend',  etc.,  in  formal  speech  has  nearly  or 
quite  the  sound  of  8  (odd  ;  204),  but  ordinarily  the  sound  becomes  more  or  less  ob¬ 
scure,  according  to  the  rate  and  style  of  speech  (§  7),  such  usual  obscuration  being  in¬ 
dicated  by  making  the  letter  italic. 

o  as  in  nation  =  «. 

§  212.  (11)  o  as  in  na'tion  (na'shitn),  can'tion  (kS'shSn),  etc.,  is  never  properly 
given  as  8  (8dd,  §  204),  even  in  the  most  formal  speech,  but  takes  the  sound  of  u 
(iip)  which  is  more  or  less  lightened  or  obscured  in  ordinary  speech,  as  indicated  by  mak¬ 
ing  the  letter  italic. 

6,  oe. 

o,  oe,  in  German  words,  are  practically  equivalent  to  French  eu  (§  166),  and  are  in¬ 
dicated  by  u  (urn)  in  the  respelling. 
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oa. 

oa  usually  represents  the  sound  of  o  (old,  §200) ;  as  in  oak,  soap,  soar (§201),  etc. 
In  broad  it  has  the  sound  of  6  (orb,  §202). 

oe. 

oe  represents  the  sound  of  o  (old,  §200),  as  in  hoe,  sloe ;  rarely  that  of  ob  (§  213), 
as  in  shoe.  In  German  words  it  is  equivalent  to  o,  as  in  Goethe,  and  is  represented  in 
the  respelling  by  u  (urn).  Cf.  d. 

oeu. 

oeu,  in  French  words,  has  the  same  sounds  as  French  eu  (§  1GG). 

oi  (oy). 

oi  (oy)  is  a  full  diphthong  in  English  ;  as  in  oil,  boy,  etc.  Cf.  §§  97, 98.  As  a  digraph 
oi  represents  several  other  sounds;  as  in  cham'ois,  av'oir-du-pois',  choir,  tor'toise, 
etc.  •  oi,  oy,  in  French  words,  are  pronounced  wa,  or  vva,  and  oin  is  w&n  (cf.  §  130). 

om,  on,  in  French.  See  §  130. 

oo. 

§  213.  oo  in  modern  English  regularly  represents  the  sounds  of  cm  as  in  boot,  and  ob  in 
foot;  exceptionally  it  represents  the  sound  of  u  (up),  as  in  flood  (flud),  blood (blud), 
etc.,  or  of  o  as  indoor  (§201).  The  digraph  oo  is  the  special  representative  of  the 
sounds  do  and  do  in  English,  and  the  symbols  do  and  do  are  therefore  used  in  the  respell¬ 
ing  in  this  book  for  these  two  sounds  however  they  are  represented  in  the  usual  spelling. 

§  214.  do  as  in  moon,  food,  fool,  toot,  moor  (§  201),  etc.  This  sound  is  other¬ 
wise  represented  as  in  rude,  group,  drew,  fruit,  do,  canoe,  rheum,  manoeuvre.  It  is 
in  any  case  the  high-back-narrow-round  vowel  sound  (§  47),  articulated  with  the  back  of 
the  tongue  raised  close  to  the  back  palate  and  the  lips  firmly  and  closely  rounded  (§  4G). 
As  often  spoken,  it  is  not  this  absolutely  simple  element,  but  a  sound  of  slightly  diph¬ 
thongal  quality,  beginning  with  a  very  brief  wider  sound,  as  of  do,  and  gliding  quickly  from 
this  to  the  narrow  form  which  is  its  main  element.  The  initial  element  is  most  clearly 
brought  out  when  the  sound  is  joined  to  a  preceding  consonant,  as  in  boot,  fool;  the 
narrowness  of  the  final  element  is  emphasized  when  the  sound  is  final  and  accented 
before  a  pause,  as  in  who  (hoo)?  In  the  latter  position  the  final  element  often  passes 
nearly  or  quite  into  a  slight  sound  of  the  cognate  consonant  w  (§  256).  Before  r,  as 
in  poor,  moor,  the  sound  of  do  is  slightly  more  open  than  in  other  positions,  and 
do  is  substituted  for  the  do  in  such  words  in  the  pronunciation  of  many. 

oo. 

§  215.  do  as  in  foot,  wool,  good,  crook,  etc.  The  most  usual  equivalent  is  u  in 
full  (fbbl),  pull  (pool),  etc. ;  o  as  in  wolf,  w  oman,  and  on  as  in  would,  could,  be¬ 
ing  exceptional.  The  sound  is  the  high-back- wide-round  vowel  (§  47),  the  wide  correla¬ 
tive  of  do,  of  which  it  is  also  called  the  short  form.  The  sound  of  do  differs  from  that 
of  do  not  only  in  actual  quantity  but  also  somewhat  in  quality,  the  two  not  being  the  pre¬ 
cise  long  and  short  of  the  same  sound  (§  74).  There  are  well-marked  local  diversities 
in  the  pronunciations  of  the  sounds  of  do  and  do.  The  pronunciation  of  such  words  as 
could,  would,  with  a  sound  between  the  full  back  do  and  the  u  in  but,  common 
in  some  parts  of  America,  is  generally  regarded  as  a  distinct  fault. 

ou. 

§  216.  ou  regularly  represents  in  modern  English  the  diphthong  heard  in  out,  a-bout', 
pout,  house  (§97),  and  it  is  used  in  the  respelling  for  pronunciation  to  indicate  this 
sound  however  it  may  be  represented  in  the  usual  spelling.  The  symbol  au  used  in  some 
systems  to  represent  the  sound  of  ou  in  out,  never  has  this  sound  in  English  words 
(§  131).  As  a  digraph,  ou  has  also  various  other  sounds  in  English  :  as,  ob,  in  soup,  route, 
you,  etc.,  the  regular  sound  in  words  from  the  French  ;  6,  in  brought  (br6t),  trough 
(trbf),  etc.  ;  o,  in  soul,  pour  (§  201);  and  u  ;n  cou'ple,  e-nough',  etc.  Unaccented,  it 
is  usually  u  (cir'ciis) ,  as  in  griev'ous,  glo'ri-ous,  etc.;  often  becoming  e  (ev'er)  in 
rapid  speech. 

ow. 

ow  also  represents  the  sound  of  ou  (out),  as  in  owl,  cow,  prow,  and  occurs  regu¬ 
larly  in  the  usual  spelling  for  this  sound  wten  final ;  but  it  also  has  the  sound  of  o  (old) 
in  many  words,  as  in  knowr,  tow,  bowl,  etc. 

oy. 

oy  regularly  has  the  sound  of  oi  (oil),  as  in  boy,  toy,  coy,  etc.,  being  the  usual  spell¬ 
ing  of  the  sound  when  final,  rarely  occurring  medially,  as  in  sloyd.  Cf.  oi. 

P. 

§  217.  P  as  in  pea,  pay,  cup,  cape,  pray,  play,  harp,  help,  spy,  spread, 
oppress,  happy,  etc.  This  is  the  voiceless  labial  (lip)  stop  (§  71),  otherwise  called 
surd  labial  mute,  the  voiced  correlative  of  which  is  b  (§  132).  Both  sounds  have  the  same 
articulative  position  as  the  nasal  m  (§  196),  the  oral  closure  for  all  three  being  between 
lips,  which  are  brought  lightly  but  firmly  together  in  the  pronunciation  of  each.  The 
letter  p  is  silent  as  initial  before  n,  s,  sli,  and  t,  as  in  psalm,  pshaw,  ptarmigan  ; 
and  usually  in  words  of  Greek  derivation,  as  pueu'ma,  psi-lo'sis,  pte-ran'o-don, 
although  in  these  words,  especially  the  less  common  ones,  some  scholars  pronounce  the 
p.  The  letter  is  also  silent  in  raspberry,  receipt,  sempstress,  accompt,  corps, 
and  their  derivatives.  For  the  sound  of  mpt  in  tempt,  etc.,  see  §  104  (2). 

pf. 

pf  does  not  occur  initially  in  English,  but  is  common  in  this  position  in  some  other 
languages,  as  German  (as  in  Pfeffer,  Pfund),  in  which  it  is  pronounced  as  p  followed 
by  f,  although  the  p  is  somewhat  assimilated  in  position  to  the  f  and  the  two  form  a 
glideless  combination  (§  104). 

ph. 

§  218.  pli  as  in  phantom,  etc.,  usually  represents  the  sound  of  f  as  in  five,  and 
occurs  chiefly  in  words  of  Greek  derivation  ;  as  in  phantom,  sylph,  philosophy, 
etc.  It  has,  exceptionally,  the  sound  of  v  in  Stephen,  and  in  nephew,  as  pro¬ 
nounced  by  some.  In  diph'thong,  triph'thong,  diph-tlie'ri-a,  napli'tha,  and 
other  similar  words,  the  ph  is  sometimes  sounded  as  p,  but  the  sound  of  f  is  the  best 
present  usage  in  all  such  words.  In  words  from  the  Sanskrit  and  modern  East  Indian 
tongues  descended  from  it,  ph  often  sounds  about  as  in  taphouse,  but  it  need  not  be 
distinguished  from  p,  iu  the  English  pronunciation  of  such  words. 

pn.  See  §  217. 

pp  is  usually  pronounced  as  single  p.;  as  iii  happy  (hap'T),  oppress,  upper,  rap¬ 
ping,  etc.  Cf.  §  107. 

ps.  Cf.  §  217. 

pt.  Cf.  §  217.  ^ 

§219.  Q  is  in  all  cases  followed  by  u,  and  the  two  letters  together  commonly  have  the 
sound  of  kw  (§253) ;  as  in  queen,  conquest,  etc.  They  have  the  sound  of  k  in  a  few 


words  from  the  French,  as  in  coquette,  etiquette,  etc.,  as  has  the  ending  -que  iu  an 
tique,  burlesque,  etc. 

It. 

§  220.  It  as  in  room,  rope,  pear,  very,  merry,  etc.,  is  very  difficult  to  analyze,  not 
only  because  it  is  pronounced  quite  differently  in  different  localities,  but  also  because 
when  occurring  in  diff  erent  positions  it  represents  different  sounds  in  the  pronunciation  of 
even  the  same  speaker.  In  general,  the  letter  represents  an  open,  voiced  consonant  in  the 
articulation  of  which  the  point  of  the  tongue  is  raised  toward  the  hard,  or  front,  palate,  back 
of -the  upper  front  teeth,  the  exact  position  and  height  varying  more  or  less  according  to 
the  neighboring  sounds.  In  English  and  American  pronunciation  the  tip  of  the  tongue  is 
usually  raised  just  far  enough  to  make  the  sound  consonantal  (§  49),  but  it  is  seldom  made 
to  vibrate,  and  thus  produce  the  trilled  r  common  in  many  other  languages  (§  63).  The 
untrilled  r  of  standard  English  is  strong  or  weak  according  as  the  tongue  is  more  or  less 
raised.  In  the  pronunciation  of  many  speakers  in  the  United  States,  the  tip  of  the 
tongue  is  retracted  as  well  as  turned  upward,  producing  a  slight  hollowing  back  of  the 
point,  and  thus  giving  the  peculiar  pronunciation  known  as  the  “  American  r,”  which  is 
more  closely  allied  to  the  mixed  vowels,  as  u  (urn),  than  is  the  characteristic  r  of  Eng¬ 
land,  pronounced  further  forward  and  employing  only  the  tip  of  the  tongue.  Moreover, 
in  the  pronunciation  of  some  Americans,  the  vowels  (especially  the  mixed  vowels)  when 
followed  by  r  are  pronounced  with  the  tip  of  the  tongue  raised  toward  the  r  position,  the 
combination  of  the  vowel  and  the  r  in  any  case  giving  the  acoustic  effect  of  a  somewhat 
muffled  vowel  followed  by,  or  combined  with,  a  more  or  less  vigorous  r  sound.  The  r, 
when  pronounced  with  retraction  of  the  tongue,  often  has  a  decided  effect  upon  a  preced¬ 
ing  consonant ;  thus,  in  draw,  train,  etc.,  the  d  and  t,  under  the  influence  of  the  follow¬ 
ing  r,  are  often  pronounced  with  the  tip  of  the  tongue  turned  up  toward  the  dome  of  the 
palate,  becoming  almost  cerebral  (cf.  cerebral,  in  the  Vocabulary). 

§  221.  Before  a  sounded  vowel,  as  in  round,  through,  dry,  cry,  etc.,  or  between 
two  vowels,  both  of  which  are  sounded,  as  in  very,  merry,  other  arm,  etc.,  r  is  al¬ 
most  universally  sounded  by  speakers  of  English  Usage  varies,  however,  with  regard  to 
r  when  it  is  followed  by  another  consonant,  or  is  final  and  not  followed  by  a  vowel  in  the 
succeeding  word,  as  in  art,  arm,  parley,  car,  farther,  better  made,  etc.  In  the 
South  of  England  and  in  parts  of  the  Southern  United  States  and  New  England,  the  major¬ 
ity  of  native  speakers  either  drop  the  r  altogether  when  thus  situated,  or  pronounce  it  as 
e  (ev'er) ;  thus,  art  (at  or  Set) ;  parley  (pa'll  or  pa'e-lT) ;  farther  (fa'fche  or  fa'e-the). 

Note  1 .  Leaving  out  of  account  the  British  colonies,  the  locations  given  above  are  those 
in  which  the  “  dropping  ”  of  the  r  when  final  or  followed  by  a  consonant  is  most  general. 
The  r  is  also  dropped  by  some  speakers  in  other  sections  of  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
States.  Those  who  treat  r  in  this  way  when  final  or  before  a  consonant  usually  drop  it 
entirely  in  any  unaccented  syllable,  and  also  in  accented  syllables  after  a  and  the  mixed 
vowels  (i  and  £ ;  as  in  far,  fur,  ev'Sr.  When  the  r  follows  6  (or),  some  speakers  reg¬ 
ularly  pronounce  the  rase  (ev'er),  others  suppress  it  altogether,  while  still  others  give  it 
the  sound  of  e  only  when  followed  by  a  pause,  as  in  which  ear  ?,  suppressing  it  alto¬ 
gether  in  other  positions;  as  in  norm,  normal,  car  barn,  etc.  When  an  r  follows  any 
of  the  other  vowels,  the  sound  of  e  is  substituted  by  nearly  all  those  who  do  not  pronounce 
the  r  as  r,  as  iu  pore,  po'rous,  poor,  poor'ly,  pure,  fire,  fear,  mere,  etc. 

Note  2.  Those  who  thus  drop  their  r’s  or  substitute  a  vowel  sound  for  them  are  apt  to 
insert  an  r  after  a  final  a  or  e  sound,  especially  when  followed  by  another  vowel  in  the  next 
word,  as  in  Emma(r),  idea(r)  of,  etc.,  probably  owing  to  unconscious  confusion  caused 
by  the  fact  that  such  words  as  other,  ever,  etc.,  have  with  these  speakers  two  pronun¬ 
ciations,  one  with  r  silent,  where  it  is  final,  and  one  with  r  pronounced,  when  followed  by 
a  vowel  (§  221 ). 

Note  3.  By  some  speakers  in  a  few  sections  the  sound  of  a  (art),  instead  of  the  e  sound, 
is  substituted  for  r  as  in  fear  (fea),  wire  (wfli),  etc.  This  pronunciation  is  generally 
considered  affected,  as  is  also  the  substitution  of  the  sound  of  w  for  r  in  some  positions 
which  is  sometimes  heard. 

§  222.  When  trilled,  the  r  is  usually  formed  by  advancing  the  point  of  the  tongue  more 
than  for  the  smooth  or  untrilled  form,  and  trilling  it  rapidly  against  the  gums  or  the  back 
of  the  teeth  (cf.  §  63).  Such  a  trilled  r  is  still  heard  in  the  Scottish  dialect,  but  is  rare  in 
standard  spoken  English,  being  now  mostly  used  in  singing  and  for  occasional  elocution¬ 
ary  effect.  An  r  between  two  vowels,  especially  when  doubled,  as  in  merry,  is  often 
pronounced  by  English,  rarely  by  American,  speakers  with  a  slight  trill,  or,  more  often, 
a  single  flap  of  the  tongue.  It  is  also  sometimes  so  pronounced  after  tli,  as  iu  three, 
through. 

Note.  The  point  trilled  r  is  characteristic  of  some  foreign  languages,  as  Italian  and 
Spanish,  in  which  it  is  very  vigoroiio.  In  France  and  Germany  it  is  giving  way,  especially 
in  the  larger  cities,  before  the  uvular,  or  velar,  r  (r  grasseye),  formed  by  trilling  the 
uvula,  the  point  trill  being  now  used  chiefly  by  singers,  elocutionists,  tragedians,  and  the 
like.  Cf.  §63.  In  England  a  velar  r,  often  called  the  “  Northumbrian  burr,”  is  common 
in  the  Northumbrian  dialect  (see  burr,  n.,  13,  in  the  Vocabulary). 

§  223.  In  the  respelling  for  pronunciation  in  this  Dictionary  all  r’s  are  marked  as  be¬ 
ing  pronounced,  but  the  only  recommendation  made  as  to  the  pronunciation  of  the  letter 
is  the  general  one  that  harshness  and  obscurity  are  alike  to  be  avoided  as  far  as  possible. 

rh. 

rli  as  in  rhetoric,  rheum,  myrrh,  is  pronounced  as  r  would  be  in  the  same  po¬ 
sition. 

rr. 

rr  as  in  merry,  ferry',  harrow,  parry,  is  usually  pronounced  as  a  single  r  in  the 
same  position,  but  when  between  two  vowels  it  is  sometimes  slightly  trilled  ;  cf.  §  222. 

313^  For  the  sounds  of  r,  alone  or  in  combination,  in  other  languages,  see  p.  2377. 

S. 

§  224.  This  letter  represents  four  different  sounds,  all  of  which  are  open  dental  frica¬ 
tives  (§  71),  two  being  voiceless,  or  surd,  as  in  suit  (sun),  sure  (slioor),  and  two  voiced, 
or  sonant  (§  30),  as  in  lias  (h3z)  vision  (vizh'un). 

§  225.  (1)  Voiceless,  or  surd,  s  (commonly  called  “  sharp”  s),  as  in  see,  so,  hiss,  yes, 
scorn,  sky,  sly,  smile,  snow,  spy,  basis,  nuisance,  practise,  false,  etc.,  is 
formed  in  several  ways,  both  in  England  and  America.  Probably  the  commonest  manner 
of  articulating  it  is  by  forming  a  rather  narrow  aperture  between  the  blade  of  the  tongue 
and  the  back  of  the  upper  front  teeth,  or  the  gums  just  above  them.  The  unintonated 
breath  is  forced  through  this  aperture,  and  impinging  upon  the  edges  of  the  teeth  pro¬ 
duces  the  peculiar  kind  and  degree  of  fricative  sound  commonly  called  “  hissing  ”;  and 
this  sound  of  s  and  its  voiced  correlative,  z  (zeal),  are  hence  often  called  the  “  hissing 
sounds.  In  the  pronunciation  of  some,  the  tongue  is  not  raised  quite  so  high.  In  a 
quite  different  formation  the  tongue  is  brought  against  the  backs  of  the  lower  front  teeth. 
The  vaiious  tongue  positions  produce  sounds  that  are  much  the  same  in  quality,  and  it  is 
not  advisable  for  one  to  change  his  usual  tongue  position,  providing  his  s  sounds  are  clear 
and  do  not  have  any  of  the  sli  sound  (§  232),  which  is  produced  if  the  aperture  is  made 
too  far  back,  between  the  tongue  and  the  palate. 

The  sound  of  s  is  also  represented  in  the  usual  spelling  by  c  “  soft  ”  (§  135),  as  in  cell, 
civil,  vice ;  by  sc,  as  in  scene,  science,  etc.  ;  by  sell,  as  in  schism  ;  and  by  ps,  as 
in  psalm,  psychology,  etc.  In  the  latter  case  it  is  perhaps  better  simply  to  cousider 
the  p  as  silent. 


A  GUIDE  TO  PRONUNCIATION. 
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Note.  The  voiceless  sound  of  8  (as  in  sun)  is  one  of  the  commonest,  if  not  the  com¬ 
monest,  sound  in  English,  forming,  according  to  Prof.  Whitney,  nearly  five  per  cent  of 
our  utterance.  » 

§  226.  (2)  Voiced,  or  sonant,  s  (commonly  called  “  soft  ”  s),  as  in  is,  has,  ribs, 
rides,  easy ,  pansy,  accuse,  husband,  resolve,  etc.,  is  formed  with  the  same  artic- 
ulative  position  as  the  voiceless,  or  surd,  s,  except  that  the  tougue  is  more  tense  for  the 
voiced  sound,  making  the  passage  somewhat  narrower  than  for  the  voiceless  sound  (§  64). 
The  voiced  s  has  exactly  the  same  sound  as  z  (zeal)  and  z  is  used  in  the  respelling  to 
represent  the  sound  whichever  way  it  is  spelled.  When  it  is  desired  to  mark  a  word  con¬ 
taining  voiced  s  without  respelling,  a  bar  is  attached  to  the  s  ;  thus,  egg§,  runs. 

§  227.  The  s  is  sometimes  voiced  as  the  final  sound  of  verbs,  and  voiceless  as  the  final 
sound  of  the  cognate  nouns  or  adjectives  ;  as  in  use  (uz,  v. ;  us,  ft.),  abuse  (d-buz',  v.  ; 
a-bus',  n.),  diffuse,  rise  (as  distinguished  by  some),  house,  close,  etc.  Compare  ad¬ 
vise  (r.)  and  advice  (n.),  etc. 

§  228.  The  prefix  Dis-isnow  usually  pronounced  with  voiceless  (sharp)  s,  as  in  disen¬ 
chant,  disembark,  etc. ;  but  sometimes  with  voiced  s,  as  in  disease,  and,  in  the  pro¬ 
nunciation  of  some,  dishonor,  disdain,  disobey,  etc.  In  the  case  of  the  suffix  -ese,  as 
in  Chinese,  Siamese,  Maltese,  etc.,  usage  is  divided,  apparently  favoring  the  z  sound. 

§  229.  (3)  An  s  is  often  palatalized  into  the  sound  of  sh  by  fusion  with  a  following  i  or 
y  sound  ;  as  in  version,  mansion,  convulsion,  censure,  sensual,  sure,  sugar, 
etc.  In  the  case  of  doubled  s,  the  first  s  is  assimilated  to  the  second ;  as  in  passion 
(pSsh'nn),  issue  (Tsli'u),  etc.  In  a  few  words  stakes  the  sh  sound  while  leaving  the  fol¬ 
lowing  vowel  unchanged  ;  as  in  one  pronunciation  of  Asia  (a'shl-d ;  a'shd),  in  nausea 
(no'she-d),  oceanic  (o'she-Sn'Ik),  etc.  Cf.  §  109. 

5  230.  (4)  S  takes  the  sound  of  zh  as  in  azure  (Szh'ur),  by  assimilation  with  a  follow¬ 
ing  i  or  y  sound,  when  it  is  preceded  by  a  vowel  in  an  accented  syllable  ;  as  in  vision, 
decision,  adhesion,  suasion,  explosion,  confusion, etc.  When  doubled  in  this 
position,  the  first  s  is  assimilated  to  the  second  ;  as  in  scission,  abscission.  Cf.  §  109. 

sc. 

§  231.  sc  before  e,  i,  or  y  has  usually  the  sound  of  s,  as  in  scene,  scent,  scissors, 
science,  scythe ;  otherwise,  it  has  with  a  following  i  the  sound  of  sh,  as  in  con¬ 
science,  prescience,  etc.  Before  a,  o,  u,  or  a  consonant,  it  has  usually  the  sound  of 
sk,  as  in  scare,  landscape,  scold,  scout,  scuttle,  scrape,  etc.  In  the  middle  of  a 
word  it  sometimes  has  the  sound  of  z,  as  in  discern  (dT-zfiru'). 

sell. 

sch  has  usually  the  sound  of  sk,  as  in  school,  schooner,  scheme,  schedule 
(sk&Pul ;  in  England  usually  shSd'ul) ;  also  the  sound  of  s,  as  in  schism  ;  and  of  sh,  as  in 
schist. 

Sh. 

§  232.  Sh  as  in  she,  sharp,  shine,  rash,  usher,  is  a  voiceless  dental  fricative 
(§§  67,  71),  formed  with  a  rather  narrow  opening  between  the  blade  of  the  tongue,  just  be¬ 
hind  the  tip,  and  the  back  upper  gums,  at  a  place  somewhat  farther  back  than  for  s 
(§  225).  The  exact  place  and  manner  of  formation  differ  slightly  with  different  speakers. 
The  current  of  air  is  broader,  and  the  resulting  fricative  sound  fuller  and  softer,  than  in 
the  case  of  s.  The  sound  of  sh,  and  its  sonant  correlative  the  zli  as  in  azure  (§  230), 
are  hence  sometimes  called  the  u  hushing  sou?uis Cf.  §  225. 

In  the  production  of  the  sh  sound  the  blade  of  the  tongue  is  somewhat  retracted,  the 
teeth  are  brought  close  together,  and  the  lips  slightly  protruded,  but  not  so  much  so  as 
in  the  pronunciation  of  similar  sounds  in  German  and  French.  The  breath  current  is 
forced  through  the  narrow  passage,  impinging  upon  the  edges  of  the  front  teeth.  The  re¬ 
sulting  fricative  sound  is  a  combination  of  the  friction  of  the  breath  as  it  passes  through 
the  narrow  passage  and  as  it  breaks  upon  the  teeth,  the  whole  being  modified  somewhat 
by  the  slight  protrusion  of  the  lips.  The  sound  is  thus  seen  to  be  composite,  but  at  the 
same  time  it  is  reckoned  as  a  simple  element,  since  it  can  be  indefinitely  prolonged  and  has 
the  acoustic  effect  of  a  single  sound. 

§  233.  The  sound  of  sli  is  otherwise  represented  by  c  or  s  with  or  before  e  or  i  (§§  135, 
229);  and  by  sc  or  t  with  or  before  i  (§§  231,  235) ;  by  s,  sometimes,  before  u  (§  229) ;  by  the 
s  element  of  x  (§  259)  combined  with  a  following  i  sound  (§  109),  as  in  anxious 
(5i}k'shws),  luxury  (luk'shob-rT) ;  by  ch  in  chaise,  etc. ;  by  chs  in  fuchsia  (fu'sliT-d ; 
-shd),  as  a  common  plant  name  ;  and  by  sch  as  in  schist,  etc.  (§  231). 

si  is  often  pronounced  as  sh  or  zh.  Cf.  §§  230,  233. 

ss. 

§  234.  ss  is  pronounced  as  s,  as  in  passing,  pressing,  bass,  etc.  Cf.  §  197. 
Combined  with  the  sound  of  i  (ill)  it  often  has  the  souDd  of  sh,  as  in  passion  (§  229) ; 
or  of  zh  as  in  scission  (§  230). 

For  the  sounds  of  s,  alone  and  in  combination,  in  other  languages,  see  p.  2377. 

T. 

§  235.  T  as  in  tie,  it,  note,  try,  tune,  twine,  stay,  stray,  apt,  act,  etc.,  is  the 
voiceless  dental  (or  often  alveolar)  stop  (§  71),  formed  by  bringing  the  point  of  the 
tongue  against  the  back  of  the  upper  front  teeth,  or  the  gums  just  above  them.  In  the 
production  of  the  sound  in  English  more  of  the  tongue  is  commonly  brought  into  contact 
with  the  teeth  or  gums  than  is  the  case  in  German,  French,  etc.,  and  English  t  has  there¬ 
fore  a  “  thicker  ”  or  “  duller  ”  effect  than  has  t  in  those  languages  (§  111).  The  acoustic 
effect  of  t  is  produced  in  various  ways  according  to  its  position  in  a  word  or  its  relation 
to  other  sounds.  In  combination  with  a  following  i,  t  often  lias  the  sound  of  sh,  as  in 
nation,  etc.,  or  of  ch,  as  in  question,  etc.  Cf.  §  109. 

The  sound  of  t  is  otherwise  represented  by  the  combinations  bt,  ct,  th,  cht,  gilt, 
phtli,  in  which  the  consonants  other  than  t  are  silent,  as  in  doubt,  indict,  thyme, 
yacht,  night,  phthisic,  etc. ;  also  by  the  verb  inflection  -ed  after  voiceless  sounds 
other  than  t.  See  §§  108,  145.  The  t  is  silent  in  Matthew,  mortgage,  hautboy, 
chasten,  hasten,  often  (cf.  in  the  Vocab.),  listen,  etc. 

Th. 

§  236.  Th  has  two  sounds,  one  voiceless— as  in  thin,  thing,  thrive,  length,  birth, 
etc.;  the  other,  marked  th,  voiced,  as  in  the.  thy,  than,  with,  breathe,  etc.  Both 
sounds  are  made  with  the  same  articulative  position,  which  varies  slightly  with  different 
speakers.  They  are  in  any  case  produced  with  the  point  of  the  tongue  brought  against 
or  near  the  teeth,  and  are  hence  designated  as  voiceless  point  dental  and  voiced  point  den¬ 
tal,  respectively.  Cf.  §71.  These  ardohe  sounds  which  mark  the  vocal  defect  called  lisp¬ 
ing,  in  which  they  are  improperly  substituted  for  other  sounds,  and  the  two  sounds  of  th 
are 'hence  sometimes  called  the  “  lisping  sounds."  The  sounds  of  til  are  usually  produced 
with  the  tip  of  the  tongue  pressed  gently  against  the  low  er  edge  of  the  upper  teeth,  its  ex¬ 
treme  point  filling  the  small  gap  between  the  upper  and  lower  rows  of  teeth,  without 
usually  advancing  beyond  them.  The  sounds  may  be  produced  without  bringing  the  tongue 
against  the  teeth,  or  they  may  be  produced  by  bringing  the  tongue  against  or  near  the 
upper  gums.  The  breath,  intonated  or  unintonated,  passes  out  through  the  interstices 
of  the  upper  front  teeth,  and  between  the  lower  edges  of  these  teeth  and  the  tip  of  the 
tongue,  the  whole  acoustic  effect  being  that  of  a  dull  hiss.  The  sounds  may  also  be  formed 


with  the  tongue  tip  extended  between  the  teeth,  and  they  are  hence  sometimes  called  in¬ 
terdental  sounds.  This  latter  pronunciation  is  usually  the  easiest  for  foreigners  to  acquire, 
if  they  have  not  the  sounds  in  their  own  language. 

§  237.  The  plural  of  nouns  ending  in  voiceless  th  (thin)  in  the  singular  usually  retains 
the  voiceless  th  after  a  short  vowel  or  a  consonant,  as  in  breaths,  deaths,  myths, 
breadths,  etc. ;  but  in  some  cases,  especially  when  following  a  long  vowel,  the  plural 
has  voiced  4b  (then),  as  in  baths,  laths,  mouths,  oaths,  paths,  wreaths, 
sheaths,  youths,  truths,  moths,  cloths. 

Note.  The  pronunciation  of  the  th  in  some  of  the  words  in  the  second  group  of  this 
list  varies  with  different  speakers,  but  the  voiced  sound  is  usual.  In  the  case  of  cloth, 
the  th  in  the  plural  is  often  given  as  voiceless  in  speaking  of  various  kinds  or  qualities 
of  cloth,  as  in  “  The  shop  has  a  great  variety  of  cloths ,”  and  otherwise  as  voiced,  as  in 
“Three  table-efofAs,”  etc.  In  baths,  laths,  moths,  cloths,  the  th  is  most  likely  to 
be  voiced  by  those  who  lengthen  the  vowel  sounds  (bath,  hath,  moth,  cloth). 

§  238.  Verb  and  noun  forms  ending  in  th  often  differ  in  pronunciation,  the  noun  having 
the  voiceless,  the  verb  the  voiced  soui_d ;  as  mouth,  n.  &  r . ,  south,  n.  &  v.,  etc.  The 
voiced  sound  of  the  verb  is  often  indicated  by  a  final  silent  e ;  as,  breath,  breathe  ; 
wreath,  wreathe  ;  bath,  bathe.  Cf.  §  161  (3). 

§  239.  Th  has  the  sound  of  t  in  thyme,  Thomas,  Thames  (Eng.),  Esther ;  and, 
with  ph,in  phthisic.  It  is  commonly  silent  in  isthmus  and  asthma.  In  most  mod¬ 
ern  foreign  languages  it  has  the  sound  of  English  t;  as  in  French  tlie&tre  (ta'a'tr’). 
In  words  from  the  Sanskrit  and  modern  East  Indian  tongues,  it  often  sounds  about  as  in 
hothouse,  in  the  native  pronunciation,  but  it  may  be  given  as  simple  t  in  the  English 
pronunciation  of  these  words. 

ti  has  the  sound  of  sh  in  nation,  ration,  physician,  etc.,  and  of  ch  in  Christian, 
question,  etc.  Cf.  §  109. 

tt  is  usually  pronounced  as  single  t ;  as  in  hatter  (hSt'er),  cotton  (k5t'’n),  mat¬ 
ting  (mSt'Tng),  etc.  Cf.  §  107. 

U. 

§  240.  The  historical  value  of  the  letter  u  and  the  value  which  it  still  retains  in  most 
languages  other  than  English  is  a  pure  65  sound,  the  same  as  that  heard  in  moon,  food, 
etc.  (§  214),  which  may  be  either  long  or  short  in  actual  quantity.  This  was  the  sound 
that  the  vowel  had  in  Anglo-Saxon,  or  Old  English,  but  in  Chaucer’s  time  (Middle  Eng¬ 
lish)  long  u  occurred  only  in  French  words  and  with  the  sound  of  French  u  (§  248),  the 
sound  oo  being  represented  in  the  current  spelling  by  ou.  The  French  sound  of  u  con¬ 
tinued  in  use  nearly  to  the  eighteenth  century,  being  used  interchangeably  with  the  u  as 
in  present  English  pure  during  the  seventeenth  century,  and  it  is  still  common  in  the 
Scottish  dialect  of  English.  The  letter,  like  the  other  vowels  in  English,  has  come  to 
have  in  present  usage  a  variety  of  sounds,  its  original  sound  being  now  comparatively  rare. 
What  we  now  call  “  long  ”  u  is  a  diphthongal  sound  consisting  of  the  original  ob  sound 
with  an  initial  element  y  or  i  (ill)  prefixed  (§  99),  and  what  we  call  “  short”  u  is  the 
mixed  vowel  sound  heard  in  but,  bun,  soil,  etc.  (§  47).  The  letter  has  the  following 
sounds  in  current  standard  English  : 

ACCENTED. 

(1)  u  in  use,  §§  241-3.  (5)  u  in  flrn,  §  247. 

(2)  u  in  rule  =  oo,  §  244.  (6)  ii  in  French  lune  (liin),  Ger.  in  tide  (mii'de),  §  248. 

(3)  u  in  pull  =  o7>,  §  245.  (7)  u  in  busy  (blz'I),  bur'y  (bSr'T),  exceptional  sounds, 

(4)  ii  in  up,  §  246.  §  49. 

UNACCENTED. 

(8)  u  in  u-n'ite,  §  250.  (9)  ii  in  cir'cits,  §  251 

Note.  U,  like  i  and  y,  is  never  doubled  in  English. 

ii. 

§  241.  (1)  u  as  in  use,  a-buse',  fii'sion,  pure,  mute,  cube,  tune,  du'ty,  liite, 
liu'inan,  nu'mer-ous,  etc.,  commonly  called  “  long”  u,  has  the  name  sound  of  the 
letter  (§  76).  It  has  equivalents  as  in  beauty,  feudal,  feud,  pew,  ewe,  lieu,  view,  cue, 
suit,  yule,  yew,  you.  The  sound  is  limited  to  accented  syllables,  being  modified  in  un¬ 
accented  syllables  (cf.  §  250). 

§  242.  The  pronunciation  of  u  is  more  difficult  of  analysis  than  is  that  of  any  other 
English  vowel,  owing  to  the  great  diversity  of  usage,  not  only  in  the  pronunciation  of  dif¬ 
ferent  speakers  but  also  in  the  pronunciation  of  the  same  person  as  the  sound  occurs  in  dif¬ 
ferent  positions.  The  main  element  in  any  case  is  the  sound  of  oo  (food),  which  in  a 
full  pronunciation  of  the  u  is  preceded  by  the  sound  of  y  (yes),  as  in  use,  d is- use', 
etc.  In  other  positions  the  initial  element  becomes  I  (Ill),  which  is  often  so  much  light¬ 
ened  that  it  becomes  a  mere  glide  (§  94),  and  in  some  positions  disappears  altogether, 
leaving  the  simple  do  sound  (§  243). 

§  243.  At  the  beginning  of  a  syllable,  as  in  use,  un'ion,  dis-un'ion,  etc.,  the  initial 
element  is  y  (yes),  the  u  in  such  words  sounding  the  same  as  in  you,  youth,  etc.  Other¬ 
wise,  the  y  element  comes  in  most  clearly  after  p,  b,  m,  v,  f,  c  (“  hard”  =  k),  and  g 
(“  hard,”  as  in  go);  as  in  pure,  bu'reau,  beau'ty,  mute,  view  (vu),  fu'tile,  cube, 
giile.  After  n,  it  is  less  prominent,  often  becoming  I  (Ill) ;  as  in  new  (nu),  nu'mer- 
ous.  After  d,  1,  s,  t,  and  th,  as  in  duke,  lute,  suit,  as-sume',  tune,  en-thu'si- 
asm,  the  y  sound  comes  in  with  more  difficulty,  and  the  initial  element  usually  becomes 
I  in  American  usage.  It  is  not,  however,  proper  to  omit  the  initial  element  entirely,  and 
thus  reduce  the  u  to  simple  do. 

There  is  a  strong  tendency  to  lessen  or  omit  the  initial  element  in  certain  positions  un¬ 
favorable  to  its  production.  After  r,  as  in  rude  (rood),  the  u  is  now  simply  Go  in  the 
best  usage,  both  in  England  and  America,  although  many  speakers  still  retain  traces  of 
the  older  pronunciation.  The  same  is  true  of  the  u  after  sh,  as  in  sure  (shoor),  and  usu¬ 
ally  after  1  when  preceded  by  another  consonant,  as  in  blue  (bloo),  and  after  j,  as  in  jury 
(joo'rl).  The  usage  of  the  different  recent  authorities  in  regard  to  such  words  is  shown 
in  the  following  table,  in  which  the  symbol  6b  (as  in  food)  used  in  this  Dictionary  is 


substituted  for  its  precise  equivalent  in  the  other  works  cited. 

Oxf.  E.  D. 

Cent.  Stor. 

F.  &  W. 

rude 

rood 

rood  rood 

rood 

blue 

bloo 

bloo  bloo 

bloo 

jury 

joo'rl 

joo'rt  joo'rl 

joo'rT 

In  accordance  with  the  majority  of  the  best  current  usage,  as  ascertained  by  extended 
observation,  inquiry,  and  comparison,  the  u  in  these  positions  (after  r,  after  1  preceded 
by  another  consonant,  and  usually  after  j)  has  been  marked  in  this  Dictionary,  as  in  those 
here  mentioned,  as  having  properly  the  sound  of  oo, 

Note.  The  pronunciations  of  u  as  given  in  the  preceding  paragraphs  are  those  which 
the  sound  has  in  present  standard  English,  but  as  usage  varies  in  different  sections,  and  es¬ 
pecially  as  between  England  and  America,  the  following  general  statement  may  be  made. 
The  y  initial  element  is  more  frequent  in  England,  being  heard  in  positions  in  which  it 
rarely  occurs  in  American  usage.  Thus,  after  d,  1,  n,  s,  t,  th,  and  z,  the  initial  element 
of  u  is  generally  y  (yes)  in  England,  especially  outside  of  London,  while  in  America  the 
initial  element  is  generally  either  I  (It),  or  by  many  is  omitted  altogether  ;  as  in  d  ude. 


lvi 
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lu'nar,  nude,  con-sume',  tune,  en-tliu' si-asm,  re-sume'.  The  initial  y  sound,  if 
introduced  after  d  or  t,  tends  to  palatalize  them  to  the  sounds  of  j  and  cli  respectively 
(§  109),  resulting  in  such  pronunciations  as  ju  for  due;  chun,  for  tune,  etc.,  which 
are  common  in  England.  Exceptionally,  the  8  in  sure  (shoor),  su'fjar  (shdbg'er),  and 
their  derivatives,  is  palatalized  to  sli  in  recognized  usage  by  fusion  with  the  initial  ele¬ 
ment  of  the  following  u,  the  vowel  being  reduced  to  simple  do  (food)  or  do  (foot). 

u  in  rule  (=  od). 

§  244.  (2)  u  as  in  rule,  rude,  ru'mor,  blue,  flute,  ju'ry,  June,  also  in  a  few 
words  after  the  sound  of  sli,  as  in  chute  (shoot),  shute,  sure  and  its  derivatives,  has 
the  sound  of  «o  in  food,  and  is  marked  with  do  ia  the  respelling  for  pronunciation 
(§  243).  The  sound  may,  however,  with  propriety  take  a  brief  initial  element  in  do  (foot), 
or  nearly  this,  somewhat  more  prominently  than  does  the  do  after  other  consonants  (§  214). 
The  do  sound  should  not  be  unduly  prolonged,  as  in  a  drawling  pronunciation,  considered 
dialectal  or  vulgar,  and  often  caricatured. 

To  indicate  this  sound  of  u  without  respelling  a  word  containing  it,  two  dots  are  placed 
beneath  the  u;  thus,  rude,  rumor,  etc. 

u  as  in  bull  (=  do). 

§  245.  (3)  u  as  in  bull,  full,  put,  push,  pull,  etc.,  etc.,  has  the  same  sound  as  do 
in  foot  (§  215),  and  the  symbol  do  is  used  for  the  sound  in  the  respelling  however  it  may 
be  indicated  in  the  ordinary  spelling  ;  thus,  bull  (bool),  book  (book),  etc.  The  u  also 
has  this  sound  after  the  sound  of  sh  in  sugar  (shoog'er),  sure.  Cf.  §  243. 

This  sound  of  u  occurs  unaccented  in  the  syllable  -ful  ;  as  in  joy'ful,  joy'ful- 
ness,  ful  fill',  etc.  After  r,  as  in  fru-gal'i-ty,  cor'ru-gate,  etc.,  the  sound  often  be¬ 
comes  do,  .but  usually,  especially  in  deliberate  speech,  retains  more  of  the  narrow  quality 
of  the  accented  u  after  r  (=  do),  §  244. 

To  indicate  this  sound  of  u  without  respelling  a  word  containing  it,  a  dot  is  placed  un¬ 
der  the  u  ;  thus,  full,  bull,  etc. 

u. 

§  246.  (4)  u  as  in  up,  tub,  us,  ush'er,  thi'der,  etc.,  is  called  “short”  u  (§  7G). 
It  has  equivalents  as  in  son,  does,  blood,  touch,  etc.  The  sound  may  be  classed  as  mid- 
mixed-wide  (§  47),  although  it  is  usually  formed  with  a  position  farther  back  than  the 
other  mixed  vowels,  u  and  e,  and  is  pronounced  by  some  as  a  back  vowel. 

The  vowel  occurs  unaccented  in  the  prefix  un-,  as  in  un-wor'thy,  un-done',  etc.;  also 
occasionally  in  other  syllables ;  but  usually  as  occurring  unaccented  it  is  more  or  less 
obscured  or  lightened  in  pronunciation.  Cf.  u,  §  251. 


u. 

§  247.  (5)  u  as  in  urn,  urge,  burn,  hurl,  etc.,  may  be  taken  as  the  low-mixed- 
narrow  vowel  (§  47),  although  it  varies  considerably  in  the  mouths  of  different  speakers 
and  as  occurring  in  different  words.  It  is  variously  represented  in  the  usual  spelling 
otherwise  than  by  u  ;  as  in  fern,  err,  earn,  heard,  pearl,  sir,  bird,  girl,  whirl,  mirth, 
guerdon,  word,  journal,  worthy,  myrrh,  etc.,  as  usually  pronounced.  The  sound  thus 
variously  symbolized  in  the  usual  spelling  occurs  in  standard  English  only  in  syllables 
under  some  degree  of  accent,  and  before  r  in  the  same  syllable  (but  not  when  the  r  is 
doubled,  as  in  hur'ry,  otherwise  than  in  derivatives,  as  fur'ry). 

Orthoepists  have  long  divided  such  words  as  those  in  the  first  list  of  the  preceding  par¬ 
agraph  into  two  classes,  the  one  typified  by  such  words  as  her,  fern,  err,  the  other  by 
urn,  burn,  etc.,  and  have  considered  those  of  the  first  group  to  have  a  sound  produced 
somewhat  farther  forward  in  the  mouth  than  is  that  of  the  second.  Thus  Walker  (c.  1800) 
marked  the  two  sounds  with  e  as  in  b€d,  end,  etc.,  and  u  (up),  and  remarks :  “  This 
sound  [of  e]  before  r  is  apt  to  slide  into  short  u,  and  we  sometimes  hear  mercy  sounded  as 
if  written  rrturcy  ;  but  this,  though  very  near,  is  not  the  exact  sound.”  Smart,  Walker’s 
reviser  (c.  1840),  speaks  of  er  and  ir  when  distinguished  from  ur,  as  “  delicacies  of  pro¬ 
nunciation  that  prevail  only  in  the  more  refined  classes  of  society;”  describing  the  sound 
as  one  that  lies  between  a  (ale)  and  it  (up).  Dr.  Murray,  in  the  Oxford  English  Dic¬ 
tionary,  employs  two  symbols,  one  for  the  sound  in  fern,  fir,  etc.,  and  another  for  that  in 
urn,  fur,  etc.,  the  vowels  being,  he  says,  “  discriminated  by  the  majority  of  orthoepists, 
though  commonly  identified  by  the  natives  of  the  South  of  England.”  The  present  fact 
is  that  the  majority  of  English-speaking  people,  constituting  the  great  bulk  of  reputable 
usage,  do  not  make  the  distinction  at  all,  and  those  who  do  make  a  distinction,  or  who  try 
to,  do  not  all  use  the  same  sound  in  the  same  class  of  words,  and  furthermore  they  com¬ 
monly  use  the  one  sound  or  the  other  in  a  part  only  of  the  words  in  which  it  logically  be¬ 
longs.  Most  contemporary  phoneticians  consider  the  sound  as  the  same,  or  practically 
the  same,  for  both  groups,  regardless  of  how  it  is  represented  in  the  spelling.  The  vowel 
is  symbolized  in  the  respelling  for  pronunciation  in  this  Dictionary  by  u,  however  it  is 
represented  in  the  usual  spelling  ;  as,  fern  (fffrn),  earn  (ffrn),  sir  (sfir),  word  (wfird), 
myrrh  (rafir). 

The  symbol  u  (urn)  is  used  to  respell  words  from  the  modern  French  containing  eu, 
as  chauffeur,  jeu,  jeune,  leur,  etc.;  and  in  those  from  the  German  containing  o  or 
oe,asschon,  Goethe,  etc.  This  representation,  while  not  exact,  is  near  enough  for 
practical  purposes.  Those  who  are  familiar  with  the  precise  foreign  sounds  may  properly 
use  them  in  such  words  when  they  are  not  thoroughly  Anglicized.  In  French,  eu  has 
two  distinct  sounds,  the  “close”  and  the  “open.”  Both  of  these  sounds  also  occur 
long  and  short  in  actual  quantity.  These  sounds  should  be  learned  from  one  familiar 
with  them,  but  they  may  be  appro ximately  imitated  by  observing  the  following  direc¬ 
tions:  The  narrow  French  eu  (mid-front-narrow-round  vowel)  is  formed  by  assuming 
the  tongue  position  for  a  (ale),  rounding  the  lips  as  for  u  (old),  and  then  pronounc-  j 
ing  ii  ;  the  wide  form  (mid-front-wide-round)  is  produced  by  taking  with  the  middle  and 
back  of  the  tongue  the  position  for  e  (short)  or  ft  (long),  hollowing  out  the  fore  part  of 
the  tongue,  rounding  the  lips  as  for  o  (old),  and  then  pronouncing  the  6  or  the  ft.  In 
the  imitation  of  these  unfamiliar  sounds  the  use  of  a  hand  glass  is  a  help.  In  German,  o 
(oe)  likewise  represents  two  sounds,  practically  the  same  as  the  French  narrow  and  wide 
forms ;  the  narrow  form  occurring  both  long  and  short,  the  wide  occurring  short  only. 
The  English  u  used  in  the  respelling  of  these  sounds  represents  a  “  mixed  ”  sound,  formed 
farther  back  in  the  mouth  than  the  actual  sounds  of  eu,  o,  oe,  but  the  retraction  and 
lowering  of  the  tongue  in  forming  u  gives  an  acoustic  effect  similar  to  that  produced  by 
the  rounding  of  the  lips  in  the  foreign  sounds,  and  hence  it  is  a  fair  substitute  for  them, 
and  the  one  to  be  preferred,  on  the  whole,  by  those  unfamiliar  with  the  others.  Its  sound 
is  most  nearly  that  of  the  wide  form  of  eu  or  o. 


ii. 

§  248.  (6)  The  sound  of  u  as  in  French  luue  (liin),  aper^n  (i'pfir'su'),  and  German 
ii  in  ffrttn,  mii'de,  Hiit'te,  occurs  only  in  foreign  loan  words  not  yet  naturalized,  and  is 
symbolized  in  the  respelling  by  ii.  The  ii  here  represents  two  sounds,  the  high-front-nar- 
row-roundand  the  higli-front-wide-round  vowel.  Only  the  narrow  form,  “  close  ”  ii,  oc¬ 
curs  in  French,  but  both  forms  occur  in  German.  The  narrow  form  may  be  imitated  by 
pursing  the  lips  as  if  to  pronounce  bo  (moon),  but  with  even  more  rounding  than  is 
usual  in  English,  almost  as  in  whistling,  and  then,  while  holding  the  lips  in  this  position, 
pronouncing  e  (eve).  The  wide  form  is  approximately  i  (Ill),  pronounced  with  some- 


wlmt  lees  rounding  than  for  the  narrow  form.  No  attempt  is  made  to  distinguish  the  two 
forms  in  the  Dictionary. 

u,  exceptional  sounds. 

§  249.  (7)  The  sounds  of  u  in  busy  (blz'I)  and  bury  (bgr'T)  are  exceptional.  The  u 
in  bury  when  unaccented  often  becomes  e  (ev'er),  as  in  Banbury. 

fi. 

§  250.  (8)  ft  as  in  fi  nite',  grad'u-ate,  ac'tfi-ate,  em'fi-late,  tfi-niul'tu-ous, 
jfi-di'cial,  ad'jfi-tant,  su  preme',  in'sfi  lar,  lfi-cid'i-ty,  in-dis'so-lfi-ble,  val'- 
u-a-ble,  na'tfire,  ver'dfire,  cen'sfire,  sen's fi-al,  is'sfi-iii£,  meas'fire,  etc.,  rep¬ 
resents  a  modification  of  the  sound  of  u  (§§  241-3),  in  unaccented  syllables.  The  sound 
differs  from  that  of  u  by  taking  for  the  final  element  the  wide  do  (foot)  instead  of  the 
narrow  <>b  (food).  A  preceding  t  is  more  or  less  palatalized  in  ordinary  speech  by  the 
I  or  y  element  of  the  u,  the  two  together  forming  a  more  or  less  clear  cli  sound  ;  as  in  na'¬ 
tfire,  pic'tflre,  nat'fi-ral,  etc.  A  preceding  d  is  in  the  same  manner  commonly  pala¬ 
talized  by  the  i  or  y  into  the  sound  of  j  ;  as  iu  ver'dfire,  grad'fi-al,  etc.  Cf.  §  109. 
Since  many  careful  speakers  aim  to  avoid  the  palatalization,  which  though  common  is 
usually  considered  colloquial,  such  words  are  marked  in  this  Dictionary  with  a  tie  bar  con¬ 
necting  the  t  or  the  d  with  the  following  u  ;  as  nature  (na'^ur),  natural  (u&t/u-rftl), 
verdure  (vfir'dur),  gradual  (gradji-al).  The  tendency  to  palatalization  is  thus  shown, 
and  the  pronunciation  of  such  words  with  the  sounds  of  cli  and  j,  as  na'cliur,  nacli'- 
u-ral,  ver'jur,  jjraj'u-al  (with  u  pronounced  as  dT>,  often  obscured  to  e  in  ev'Sr) 
may  be  considered  allowable  in  colloquial  speech.  A  preceding  s,  in  a  syllable  not  initial  (as 
in  cen'sure,  sen'su-al,  etc.),  commonly  takes  an  sli  sound,  and  a  z  or  a  voiced  s  (as  in 
az'ure,  lei'sure,  cas'u-al,  etc.)  takes  a  zh  sound.  The  preceding  s  usually  remains  un¬ 
changed  in  initial  end  sometimes  in  medial,  syllables  ;  as  in  sfi-preme',  con'.su-lar,  etc. 
But  in  sug'ar  (shdbg'er),  sure  (shoor),  and  their  derivatives,  the  palatalization  of  the  s 
is  complete.  ^ 

§  251.  (9)  it  in  cir'cus,  da'tum,  sub-mit',  vol'uii-ta-ry,  cir'cum-stance  is 
a  variation  of  u  (up,  §  24G),  occurring  in  unaccented  syllables.  In  formal  utterance  it  is 
often  given  as  u,  but  in  ordinary  speech  it  is  usually  lightened  and  obscured,  readily  fall¬ 
ing  into  the  sound  of  e  (ev'er).  The  usual  obscuration  is  indicated  by  the  italic 
vowel.  Cf.  §  93.  The  ou  in  pi'ous,  etc.,  the  oi  in  por'poise,  the  eo  in  dun'geon, 
etc.,  the  final  element  of  the  eou  in  riglit'eous,  etc.,  and  of  iou  in  gra'cious,  etc., 
and  the  o  in  at'om,  irk'some,  na'tion,  etc.,  also  have  this  sound. 

u  silent. 

§  252.  A  silent  u  often  occurs  after  g,  which  is  then  always  hard  (as  in  jgo);  as  in  guar'- 
anty,  puard,  guess  ;  plague,  rogue,  tongue,  catalogue  (§  175).  The  u  in  these 
cases  may  be  considered  either  as  belonging  with  the  g,  and  indicating  its  hard  quality, 
or  as  forming  a  digraph  with  the  following  vow'el  (§  95,  note).  For  u  silent  after  q, 
see  §  219. 

u  as  a  consonant. 

§  253.  u  with  consonant  value,  equivalent  to  consonantal  w,  often  occurs  after  q  or 
hard  g  and  before  another  ^owel,  as  in  qual'i-ty,  quite,  quote,  ques'tion,  gua'- 
no,  lan'guage,  etc.  ;  also  after  s,  as  in  per-suade'.  suite,  etc.  The  u  in  these  cases 
forms  the  initial  ejement  of  an  impure  diphthong  (§  09,  note).  The  w  sound  is  derived 
from  the  original  sound  of  u  with  the  value  of  00  (ldbd),  or  do  (foot).  Cf.  §  240. 

ua. 

ua,  considered  as  a  digraph  (§  252),  has  the  following  values  :  ft,  as  in  guftr'an-ty,  etc.; 
a,  as  in  guard,  etc.  ;  wa,  as  in  guano,  quality,  etc.  Cf.  §§  252,  253. 

ue. 

ue  has  the  following  values :  6  as  in  gu£ss,  etc. ;  u,  as  in  guer'don  ;  u,  as  in  cue,  etc. ; 
do,  as  in  rue,  etc.  It  is  silent  in  rogue,  plague,  antique,  etc.  Cf.  §§  252,  253. 

111. 

§  254.  ui  has  the  following  values  in  English  :  I,  as  in  guile  ;  1,  as  in  build,  etc.  (cf.  § 
253);  ii,  as  in  suit;  do,  as  in  re-cruit',  etc.  In  the  Scottish  dialect  it  is  usually  pro¬ 
nounced  as  “  French  u  ”  (§  248).  In  French,  ui  is  pronounced  as  lie  (cf.  U,  §  248),  the  ii 
being  very  short  and  the  accent  on  the  i.  It  may  be  pronounced  as  we,  as  a  sufficiently 
close  approximation  ;  as  in  liuitre  (we'tr’).  In  Dutch,  ui  and  uy  represent  a  sound  be¬ 
tween  the  English  oi  in  boil  and  the  French  eu  (§  247). 

urn,  un. 

um,  un,  French  nasals.  See  §  130. 


uy- 

uy  has  the  sound  of  I  (Ice)  in  buy,  guy,  etc.  ;  of  1  (Ill)  in  pla'guy,  etc. ;  cf .  ui,  §  254. 

ESP*  For  the  sounds  of  u  in  other  languages,  see  pp.  2375-8. 

V. 

§  255.  Vas  in  vain,  vivid,  ever,  live,  lived,  move,  moves,  calves,  wolves, 
etc.,  is  a  labio-dental,  or  lip-teeth,  fricative,  the  voiced  correlative  of  f  (§  71).  English  v 
is  produced  by  pressing  the  lower  lip  gently  but  firmly  against  the  upper  front  teeth.  The 
sound  of  v  is  taken  by  f  in  of,  and  usually  in  its  compounds,  hereof,  whereof,  etc. 

Note.  A  sound  resembling  English  v  may  be  formed  by  bringing  the  two  lips  lightly 
together  (bilabial),  instead  of  the  lip  and  the  teeth.  The  German  w,  equivalent  to  Eng¬ 
lish  v,  is  often  pronounced  in  this  way,  especially  in  the  middle  and  south  of  Germany, 
but  as  thus  pronounced  it  usually  sounds  to  an  English  ear  more  like  English  w  than  like 
English  v.  The  Spanish  b,  which  is  a  bilabial,  often  sounds  like  English  v.  Cf.  §  133. 

W. 

§  256.  W  as  in  we,  wet,  worse,  dwarf,  twelve,  twin,  swan,  is  a  voiced  open  la¬ 
bial  consonant  (§  71 ),  produced  with  so  little  audible  friction  as  closely  to  resemble  a  vowel, 
and  thus  properly  classed  as  a  semivowel.  It  has  a  close  relationship  to  the  vowel  do 
(food,  §  214)  or  do  (fdbt,  §  215).  It  has  already  been  seen  that  do,  do,  are  the  highest 
and  closest  of  the  back  vowels.  A  slight  further  elevation  of  the  tongue  from  this  posi¬ 
tion,  or  an  increase  in  the  force  of  utterance,  produces  the  slight  friction  of  w.  The 
articnlative  position  for  the  w  is  thus  the  same  as  for  do,  or  do,  the  only  difference  being 
the  slight  audible  friction  which  gives  the  w  its  character  as  a  consonant.  The  conso¬ 
nant  w  commonly  takes  as  an  on-glide  (§  94)  a  brief  sound  of  Of>,  the  consonantal  ele¬ 
ment  also  being  very  brief,  hardly  more  than  a  starting  point  from  which  to  reach  the  fol¬ 
lowing  sound.  As  for  o<>,  so  for  w,  there  is  not  only  rounding  of  the  lips,  but  there 
is  also  a  constriction  between  the  back  of  the  tongue  and  the  back,  or  soft,  palate.  The 
w  is  thus  seen  to  have  two  places  of  articulation,  and  to  be  a  back,  or  guttural,  as  well  as 
a  labial,  consonant,  although  commonly  classed  as  a  labial  (§71).  It  is  sometimes  classed 
as  lip-back  or  l abio guttural. 

§  257.  When  not  silent,  or  forming  part  of  a  diphthong,  w  is  always  followed  by  a 
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vowel.  It  is  sometimes  represented  by  u  before  another  vowel,  as  in  quail,  language. 
Cf.  §  253.  Preceded  by  s,  the  w  may  be  regarded  as  forming  an  impure  diphthong  with 
the  following  vowel ;  as  in  swan,  persuade  (per-swad').  Cf.  §  93,  note.  Preceded 
by  a  stop,  as  t,  d,  p,  or  hard  g  (go),  it  forms  with  the  consonant  a  glideles6  combination 
(§  104).  After  a  vowel  in  the  same  syllable,  the  w  either  forms  a  diphthong  with  the 
vowel,  as  in  cow,  town,  few,  or  is  silent.  In  the  latter  case  it  often  lengthens  or 
emphasizes  the  preceding  vowel,  as  in  glow,  thrown,  or  determines  its  sound,  as  in 
awe,  law.  See  §  131.  W  is  silent  before  r  in  the  same  syllable,  as  in  wring,  wrote, 
etc.  ;  also  in  answer,  sword,  toward,  two,  aud  in  who,  whom,  whoop,  etc. 

For  the  sounds  of  w,  alone  or  in  combination,  in  other  languages,  see  pp.  2375-8. 

wli. 

§  258.  wh  as  when,  what,  which,  is,  in  America,  usually  pronounced  as  li  -f-  a 
voiceless  w  (§  29),  no  voice  being  heard  until  the  beginning  of  the  following  vowel.  In  Eng¬ 
land,  and  by  many  American  speakers,  it  is  usually  pronounced  simply  as  a  voiceless  w, 
though  atill  often,  especially  in  the  South  of  England,  as  an  ordinary  w.  The  standard 
sound  is  described  by  Dr.  Sweet  and  other  English  phoneticians  as  the  voiceless  correlative 
of  w  as  in  we,  but  it  is  symbolized  by  liw  in  the  system  of  respelling  of  the  Oxford 
English  Dictionary.  For  practical  purposes  the  sound  is  best  indicated  by  liw  as  in  the 
system  of  respelling  employed  in  this  Dictionary. 

X. 

X  has  two  chief  sounds ;  one  voiceless,  the  other  voiced  ;  otherwise  it  sounds  as  z. 

§  259.  (1)  The  voiceless  sound  of  x  is  equal  to  ks  ;  as  in  box,  wax,  ex'e-cute,  ex'- 
It, ex'o-dus,  ex'u-da'tion,  ex-claim',  ex-treme',  ex-cell',  ex'cel-lent,  ex'lior- 
ta'tion,  tax'es,  etc.  This,  the  more  common  sound  of  x,  occurs  usually  in  accented 
syllables,  or  when  it  is  followed  by  a  sounded  consonant,  as  in  the  examples  above.  When 
preceding  an  accented  syllable  beginning  with  a  vowel  or  a  silent  li,  the  voiceless  sound 
is  exceptional ;  as  in  aPlox-an'ic,  aux-et'ie,  ax-il'la,  ax-in'o-man-cy,  ex-ar'- 
cliate,  ex-or'cent,  hex-am'e-ter,  ox-al'ic,  and  a  few  other  words.  In  words  such 
as  anx'ious,  nox'ious,  lux'u-ry,  the  s  component  of  the  x  is  palatized  to  sli  by  fu¬ 
sion  with  the  following  sound  of  i  or  y  (§  109). 

§  260.  (2)  The  voiced  sound  of  x  is  equal  to  gz ;  as  in  ex-ist',  ex-alt,  ex-ag'ger- 
ate,  ex-am'ple,  ex-empt',  ex-ert',  ex-ot'ic,  ex-ult',  ex-liaust',  ex-hib'it,  ex¬ 
hort',  ex-liil'ar-ate,  etc.  The  x  usually  takes  this  sound  when  unaccented  and  fol¬ 
lowed  by  an  accented  syllable  beginning  with  a  vowel,  or  with  u  silent  li,  as  in  the  examples 
given  ;  but  in  the  derivatives  of  such  words  x  often  retains  the  sound  under  accent,  as  in 
ex'em  pla-ry,  ex'emp-ti'tious,  etc.  Cf.  §  259. 

§  261.  (3)  As  initial  in  a  word  or  syllable,  x  has  a  third  sound,  that  of  z  (zeal) ;  as  in 
xan'tliic,  xe'bec,  xy-log'ra-pliy,  par'a-xan'thine,  inet'a-xy'lene,  etc. 

§  262.  X,  in  Spanish,  formerly  had  the  guttural  sound  of  Spanish  j  (§  189)  in  many 
words  and  names,  in  which  it  is  now  replaced  by.i  in  the  modern  orthography  of  the  Span¬ 
ish  Academy.  In  accordance  with  the  rules  of  the  Academy,  x  now  represents  only  the 
sound  of  x  as  in  English  wax,  box.  Many  of  these  older  words  or  names,  however,  es¬ 
pecially  those  pertaining  to  Spanish  America,  some  of  which  are  included  in  the  Vocabu¬ 
lary,  retain  the  older  orthography  and  the  guttural  sound  of  x,  although  in  the  dialects 
from  which  they  come  the  consonantal  sound  is  often  pronounced  only  as  a  slight  breath¬ 
ing  or  is  elided  together. 

Y. 

§  263.  Y  in  English  serves  both  as  a  vowel  and  as  a  consonant.  The  late  Greek  and 
Latin  value  of  y  was  a  vowel  sound  equivalent  to  French  u  (ii,  §  248),  and  the  letter 
passed  with  this  value  into  Anglo-Saxon,  or  Old  English.  Its  sound,  however,  gradually 
changed  into  that  of  e  (eve)  when  long  and  into  that  of  i  (ill)  when  short,  the  two  writ¬ 
ten  letters  y  and  i  becoming  interchangeable  in  Middle  English.  The  semivowel  y  dif¬ 
fers  from  the  other  semivowel,  w,  in  that  it  often  serves  like  i  as  the  only  vowel  in  a  syl¬ 


lable,  whether  at  the  end  of  a  word,  where  it  oftenest  occurs,  or  elsewhere ;  as  in  my, 
sky,  myth,  deny,  pony,  etc.  The  y  is  also  interchangeable  with  i  in  diphthongs  and 
vowel  digraphs,  which  usually  have  the  y  when  final ;  as,  ai,  ay  ;  ei,  ey  ;  oi,  oy. 

§  264.  (1)  Asa  vowel,  y  has  four  sounds  :  that  is,  all  the  sounds  of  i,  except  e  as  in 
pique  (pek).  These  sounds  are:  (a)  y  =  I,  as  in  de-fy',  style,  fly,  hy-e'na,  my- 
ol'o-gy  ;  (6)  y  =  i,  as  in  nympli,  lyr'ic,  and  (unaccented)  pit'y,  liap'py ;  ey  final 
also  serving  thus  instead  of  y,  as  in  hon'ey,  mon'key,  ab'bey,  etc. ;  (c)  y  =  ii,  as 
in  myrrh,  myr'tle  ;  ( d )  y  =  e  (ev'er),  the  same  as  (e)  unaccented,  as  in  zepli'yr, 
etc.  These  sounds  of  y  are  all  symbolized  in  the  respelling  for  pronunciation  by  their 
equivalents,  as  here  given.  When  it  is  desired  to  mark  the  y  without  respelling,  it  may 
be  done  as  follows  for  the  values  given  above  :  (a)  y,  ( b )  y,  ( c  &  d ) 

Note.  The  unaccented  y  final  as  in  pit'y,  van'i-ty,  is  slightly  wider  and  lower  than 
accented  i  in  pit,  but  it  does  not  tend  toward  the  neutral  vowel  sound,  e  in  ev'er,  as 
unaccented  i  in  a  medial  syllable  often  does,  as  in  van'i-ty,  etc.  (§  182). 

§  265.  (2)  As  a  consonant,  y  may  be  classed  as  a  voiced  palatal  semivowel,  or  as  a 
fricative,  although  the  friction  is  but  slight  (§§  50, 62)  ;  as  in  year,  you,  young,  be¬ 
yond,  vineyard,  halyard,  etc.  In  many  words  this  consonant  is  descended  from  an 
Anglo-Saxon  hard  g  ;  in  others,  from  a  vowel.  In  certain  cases  the  sound  is  represented 
by  an  i  from  which  it  has  been  developed,  as  in  poniard,  onion,  genial,  familiar, 
etc.  (§  186)  ;  and  in  like  manner  by  e  (§  160) ;  and  it  often  forms  a  part  of  the  vowel  ii  as 
in  use  (§  242).  The  place  of  formation  for  this  consonant  extends  further  back  than 
does  the  place  of  constriction  for  the  vowel  e  (eve),  often  involving  the  soft  palate,  as  the 
place  of  constriction  for  e  never  does. 

y,  as  a  consonant,  occurs  characteristically  at  the  beginning  of  a  syllable ;  at  the  end 
or  in  the  middle,  it  is  usually  a  vowel,  as  in  my,  myth,  happy,  etc.  (§263).  It  is  used 
in  this  Dictionary  in  giving  the  pronunciation  of  some  foreign  words,  as  fiord,  lorgnette, 
camarilla,  etc.  ;  and  in  such  cases  is  not  restricted  to  the  beginning  of  a  syllable. 

yin,  yn. 

ym,  yn,  French  nasals.  See  §  130. 

Z. 

§  266.  Z  as  in  zeal,  zone,  maze,  size,  amazed,  frozen,  hazy,  dizzy,  sizar, 
buzz,  etc.,  is  ordinarily  a  voiced  dental  fricative  (§  62) ;  the  sound  is  often  represented 
by  s,  as  in  easy,  his,  ears,  etc.  (§  226)  ;  sometimes  by  c,  as  in  one  pronunciation  of 
suffice,  sacrifice,  etc.  It  is  the  voiced  correlative  of  “sharp”  s  (§  225).  The  sound 
is  not  compound,  except  that,  when  final  in  a  syllable  and  not  followed  immediately  by  a 
vowel  or  other  voiced  elemeut,  it  takes  as  a  vanish  a  voiceless  s  sound. 

z  as  in  azure  (=  zh). 

§  267.  In  some  words  z  takes  a  sound  (zh)  which  is  the  voiced  correlative  of  sh  (§  232); 
as  in  azure,  seizure,  grazier.  This  sound  is  developed  by  palatalization  of  the  z  with 
a  following  y  or  i  sound  (§  109).  The  same  sound  is  represented  by  si  in  fusion,  etc. ; 
by  ti,  exceptionally,  in  a  pronunciation  of  transition  (cf.  insition  ;  §  230) ;  and  by  g 
in  rouge,  manage,  mirage,  and  other  words  from  the  French  (§  170). 

§  268.  Z,  in  Castilian  Spanish  (which  is  meant  by  the  abbreviation  Sp.  in  the  respelling 
for  pronunciation),  before  a,  o,  u,  and  at  the  end  of  syllables,  is  pronounced  like  th  in 
thin,  but  in  Spanish  America,  in  the  Philippine  Islands,  and  in  parts  of  Spain  it  is  com¬ 
monly  pronounced  like  English  s  in  sun,  as  in  cazo  (ka'so  ;  -tho).  In  Spanish  America, 
the  th  sound  (cf.  §  133),  although  often  taught  in  the  schools,  is  usually  considered 
somew  hat  pedantic. 

Note.  The  pronunciation  of  z  and  c  as  tli  (thin)  in  Castilian  Spanish  datesonly  from 
about  1550. 

§  269.  Z  and  zz,  in  Italian,  represent  a  long  and  vigorous  ts,  as  in  can-zo'ne  (kan- 
tso'na),  bel-lez'za  (bel-lilt'sa) ;  or,  exceptionally,  a  long  and  vigorous  dz,  as  in  mez'zo 
(mSd'zo). 


IV.  LIST  OF  COMMON  ENGLISH  WORDS  WITH  WEAK  FORMS. 


§  270.  The  pronunciation  of  words  indicated  in  the  vocabulary  is  usually  that  which 
they  have  when  taken  alone  and  with  their  usual  accent  (§§  7,  86).  Certain  monosylla¬ 
bles,  however,  so  frequently  occur  unaccented  in  connected  speech  that  they  develop 
“  weak  ”  forms  by  the  side  of  the  original  “  strong  ”  one,  the  degree  of  weakening  depend¬ 
ing  upon  the  style  and  rate  of  speech  (§  7).  Thus,  do  in  its  “  strong  ”  form  is  pro¬ 
nounced  doo,  but  in  the  sentence  How  do  you  do  f  it  would  sound  strange  to  pronounce 
the  first  do  so,  its  pronunciation  in  this  position  being  reduced  in  ordinary  speech  to  doo, 
de,  or  even  d\  So  in  the  phrase  to  go  away ,  the  to  is  ordinarily  reduced  to  t<u>,  te,  or 
t\  The  articles  and  certain  verbal  forms  often  have  characteristic  weak  forms  as  occur¬ 
ring  in  certain  combinations  :  thus,  in  a  boy  and  a  girl,  the  article  a  is  ordinarily  reduced 
to  the  sound  that  a  has  in  sofa  (a),  the  and  being  pronounced  and  or  ’nd.  Similarly, 
the,  in  the  boy  and  the  egg,  becomes  in  the  first  case  the,  and  in  the  second  thi.  Are 
aud  is,  as  in  the  sentences  They  are  going  away ,  Where  is  he  going  f  are  pronounced  with 
light  forms,  unless  emphasized,  often  being  reduced  to  ’re  and ’s.  In  the  sentence  I  saw 
him  yesterday,  him,  unless  emphasized,  is  commonly  *im. 

To  pronounce  words  like  these  with  their  strong  forms  in  such  positions  as  here  indicated 
either  emphasizes  them  and  thus  gives  them  a  special  meaning,  or  makes  the  speech 
sound  more  or  less  abnormal,  except  in  the  very  formal  speech  of  special  occasions.  The 
degree  of  weakening  is  dependent  in  any  case  upon  the  rate  and  style  of  speaking  (§  7). 
To  give  a  proper  weakening  to  words  normally  so  pronounced  is  dependent  upon  a  natu¬ 
ral  instinct  or  cultivated  feeling  (Sprachgefiihl)  for  the  proper  shades  of  sound.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  is  a  list  of  some  of  the  more  important  English  words  having  regular  weak  forms. 


In  each  case  the  strong  form  is  given  first,  followed  by  one  or  more  weakened  forms.  It 
is  impossible,  with  a  limited  number  of  phonetic  symbols,  to  indicate  all  the  weak  forms 
to  be  heard  in  the  case  of  many  words.  Weak  forms  are  sometimes  indicated  in  the  ordi¬ 
nary  spelling  ;  as  in  I've  been  away.  That 's  so,  etc. 


a,  a,  d. 

am,  5m,  ftm,  ’m. 

an,  5n,  an,  ’n. 

and,  5nd  ;  and,  ’nd  (before 
vowels) ;  dn,  ’n  (before 
consonants). 

are,  ar,  dr,  ’r  (as  in  wer, 
“  we  are  ”). 

as,  5z,  dz. 

at,  5t,  dt. 

can,  k5n,  kdn,  k’n. 
could,  kobd,  k‘d. 
do,  doo,  ddo,  d\ 
does,  dQz,  ddz. 
for,  f6r,  fdr. 
from,  fr5in,  frdin,  fr’m. 
had,  h5d,  had,  li’d,  ’d. 


lias,  h5z,  hdz,  dz,  ’z  (as  in 
hez  gon,  “  he ’s  gone  ”). 
have,  h5v,  hav,  dv,  ’v. 
he,  he,  he,  e. 
her,  lifir,  her,  er. 
him,  him,  Tm. 
his,  htz,  Tz. 
is,  Tz,  ’z,  ’s. 
me,  me,  me,  ml. 
must,  mfist,  mast,  mas. 
not,  n5t,  n’t  (with  verbs), 
or,  6r,  dr,  ’r. 

Saint,  St.  (followed  by 
proper  name)  sant,  sant, 
s’nt. 

she,  she,  she,  sin. 
should,  shood,  sli’d. 


some,  sum,  sdra. 
than,  thdn,  than, 
the,  the  ;  the  (before  conso¬ 
nants),  thi  (before  vowels), 
them,  them,  them,  em. 
to,  too  ;  te  (before  conso¬ 
nants),  too  (before  vowels), 
us,  us,  ds,  ’s. 
was,  w5z,  wdz. 
we,  we,  we,  wl. 

■were,  wfir,  wer. 
will,  wil,  w’l,  ’1  (as  in  ilgo, 
“  I  ’ll  go  ”). 
would,  wdod,  w’d,  ’d. 
you,  yob,  ydo,  y\ 
your,  yoor  (§  201),  ydbr. 


V.  RULES  FOR  THE  PRONUNCIATION  OF  WORDS  FROM  THE  LATIN  AND  GREEK. 


§  271.  Two  methods  of  pronouncing  Latin  are  now  in  extended  general  English  use  ; 
one,  the  so-called  English  method,  follows  in  general  the  analogies  of  English  pronuncia¬ 
tion  according  to  certain  formal  rules ;  the  other,  the  so-called  Roman  method,  attempts 
to  follow  more  or  less  closely,  as  far  as  it  is  known,  the  pronunciation  of  the  Romans 
themselves  at  the  height  of  their  civilization  (about  b.  c.  50  to  A.  d.  50).  Another  method  of 
pronouncing  Latin  is  the  so-called  Continental  method,  developed  from  the  modern  lan¬ 
guages  during  the  Middle  Ages  and  widely  used  by  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  By  this 
method  the  vowels  have  their  general  Continental  values  (practically  as  by  the  Roman 
method)  but  the  consonants  are  pronounced  as  in  the  language  of  the  speaker.  Thus  Ci¬ 
cero,  as  a  Latin  name,  would  be  pronounced  in  Germany  as  tse'ts5-ro,  in  Spain  the'tha-ro 
or  se'sa-ro,  in  Italy  che'cha-ro,  in  France  se'sa'ro',  in  England  or  America  se'sg-ro. 

The  English  method  was  until  recently  used  in  teaching  Latin  in  both  England  and 
America,  but  has  been  almost  entirely  replaced  for  that  purpose  in  American  schools  and 
colleges  within  recent  years,  and*  now  to  some  extent  in  England  also.  It  is  still  used, 
however,  almost  exclusively  in  the  pronunciation  of  Latin  scientific  words  in  English,  for 
l<atin  and  Greek  proper  uames  in  English  context,  for  Latin  legal  phrases,  and  for  familiar 
phrases  and  quotations  from  Latin  in  English  context,  though  with  many  variations,  espe- 
tiaily  since  the  English  method  of  pronunciation  ceased  to  be  widely  taught  in  the  schools. 


Since  most  of  the  Latin  words  and  phrases  contained  in  the  Dictionary  fall  in  one  or  an¬ 
other  of  these  categories,  their  pronunciation  is  indicated  according  to  the  English  method. 

SYLLABICATION  AND  ACCENT  OF  LATIN  WORDS. 

Every  Latin  word  has  as  many  syllables  as  it  has  vowels  or  diphthongs.  In  the  English 
method,  words  are  syllabified  according  to  English  analogies,  but  with  certain  formal  dif¬ 
ferences.  In  the  Roman  method,  words  are  syllabified  as  follows  :  (a)  A  single  consonant 
(including  consonant  i  and  v)  or,  by  many,  any  consonant  group  (as  sp,  st,  gn)  that  can 
begin  a  word,  when  between  two  vowels  is  written  and  pronounced  witli  the  following 
vowel.  Doubled  consonants  are  separated.  Examples:  mi'li-tes,  fle'ti-net.  Some 
carry  over  an  x  to  the  following  syllable,  as  in  di'xit;  but  the  division  dix'it  is,  on 
the  whole,  to  be  preferred.  (6)  Prefixes  and  suffixes  are  kept  separate. 

Words  of  two  syllables  are  accented  on  the  first  syllable  ;  as,  pa'ter,  mi'les.  Words 
of  more  than  two  syllables  are  accented  on  the  penult  (next  to  the  last  syllable),  if  it  is 
long ;  otherwise  they  are  accented  on  the  antepenult  (last  syllable  but  two). 

Note.  No  attempt  is  made  to  cover  the  rules  for  determining  the  quantities  of  Latin 
vowels  and  syllables.  A  complete  statement  of  these  is  to  be  found  in  any  Latin  grammar. 


lviii 


A  GUIDE  TO  PRONUNCIATION. 


The  proper  accentuation  is  indicated  for  all  Latin  words  and  phrases  included  in  the  vo¬ 
cabulary  In  accordance  with  most  present  usage,  Latin  words  and  phrases  which  are 
considered  to  be  purely  such  (usually  indicated  by  ||,  as  ||  non  de'ti-net)  are  divided  into 
syllables  according  to  the  second  method  above,  and  in  Latin  quotations  further  indication 
of  the  pronunciation  is  usually  omitted,  except  that  when  such  division  would  lead  to  mis¬ 
pronunciation  of  any  word  according  to  the  English  method,  the  pronunciation  of  the  word 
according  to  that  method  is  shown  ;  as,  ||  non  de'ti-net  (dSt'T-nSt).  For  those  who  pre¬ 
fer  to  pronounce  such  Latin  quotations  according  to  the  Roman  method,  the  syllabification 
as  indicated,  together  with  the  rules  given  in  §  273,  will  be  a  sufficient  guide. 

RULES  FOR  THE  ENGLISH  PRONUNCIATION  OF  LATIN. 

§  272.  The  following  rules  for  the  English  pronunciation  of  Latin,  based  upon  those 
of  Walker,  have  generally  been  used  in  America.  The  rules  now  used  in  England  differ 
somewhat,  but  not  essentially,  from  these.  Syllabic  division,  as  forming  a  basis  for  these 
rules,  follows  the  English  method  of  division  (§  271) ;  thus,  det'i-net,  etc. 

1.  Vowels,  when  ending  accented  syllables,  have  always  their  long  English  sounds; 
as,  pa'ter,  ho'mo.  When  final  in  unaccented  syllables  they  are  as  follows: 

a  final  in  an  unaccented  syllable  has  the  sound  of  a  in  so'fa  ;  as  in  mu'sa  (rau'zd). 
e,  o,  and  u,  at  the  end  of  an  unaccented  syllable,  have  nearly  the  same  sound  as  when 
accented,  but  slightly  shorter;  as  re'te,  vo'lo,  po'pu-li  (pop'u-li). 

i,  when  the  final  sound  of  a  word,  always  has  its  long  sound  (as  in  ice) ;  as,  qui  (kwi). 
Exception:  the  final  i  of  tibi  and  sibi  has,  like  the  first  i,  its  short  sound  (as  in  It). 

1.  at  the  end  of  an  unaccented  syllable,  not  final,  has  its  short  sound ;  as,  de'ti-net. 
Exception:  i  has  its  long  sound  in  the  first  syllable  of  a  word  the  second  syllable  of  which 
is  accented,  when  it  either  stands  alone  before  a  consonant,  as  in  i-do'lum,  or  ends  a 
syllable  followed  by  a  vowel,  as  in  fi-e'bam,  I-ftm'bus. 

y  is  always  pronounced  like  i  in  the  same  position. 

2.  Vowels  have  always  their  short  English  sounds,  when  followed  by  a  consonant  in 
the  same  syllable  ;  as  mag'nus,  reg'num,  hoc.  Exceptions :  — 

a,  following  qu  before  dr,  has  the  sound  of  a  in  quadrant,  as  in  quad'rans 
(kw5d'r5nz) ;  when  followed  by  rt  it  has  the  sound  of  a  in  quart,  as  in  quar'to.  Other¬ 
wise,  a  before  r  has  the  sound  of  a  in  art,  as  in  par'ti-ceps,  ar'ma  ;  except  when  fol¬ 
lowed  by  another  r,  as  in  p&r'ri-ci'da. 

e,  i,  and  y,  before  r  final  in  a  word  or  final  in  a  syllable,  when  followed  in  the  next 
syllable  by  any  other  consonant  than- another  r,  have  the  sound  of  i  in  the  English  words 
her  and  fir  ;  as  fcr'vet  (fffr'vgt),  liir'cus  (liffr'kus). 

es,  at  the  end  of  a  word,  sounds  like  the  English  word  ease;  as,  mi'li-tes (mTl'T-tez). 
os,  at  the  end  of  plural  cases,  sounds  like  ose  in  dose  ;  as,  do'mi-nos  (dom'T-nos). 
post,  alone  or  compounded,  is  pronounced  like  post  in  English,  as  post'e-a;  but  not 
in  its  derivatives,  as  pds-tre'mus. 

3.  Diphthongs  are  as  follows  : 

no  (ae)  and  ce  (oe)  are  always  diphthongs  unless  separated  by  diaeresis.  They  are  pro¬ 
nounced  as  e  would  be  in  the  same  position  ;  as,  ai'vum  (e'vurn),  tes  (ez). 
au,  when  a  diphthong,  is  pronounced  as  6  (or)  ;  as  in  au'rum. 

an,  in  the  termination  of  proper  names  from  the  Greek,  has  the  vow’els  pronounced 
separately;  as,  Men'e-la'us. 

ai,  ei,  oi,  and  yi,  usually  have  the  vowels  pronounced  separately.  When  they  are 
accented,  and  followed  by  another  vowel,  the  i  is  pronounced  like  initial  y,  and  the  pre¬ 
ceding  vowel  has  its  long  sound  ;  as,  Harpeia  (har-pe'yd),  Troia  (tro'yd). 

ei,  when  a  diphthong,  and  not  followed  by  another  vowel,  is  pronounced  like  I ;  as  in 
ei-do'lon. 

eu,  when  a  diphthong,  is  pronounced  as  u  (use),  as  in  Eu-plira'tes,  e'heu. 
eu  has  the  letters  pronounced  separately  in  the  terminations  eus  and  emu  of  Latin 
nouns  and  adjectives,  except  neuter  ;  as  me'um,  me'us.  Otherwise  it  is  pronounced  as 
a  diphthong,  as  in  Ku-ro'pa,  The'seus  (tlie'sus). 

Note.  The  termination  eus,  in  proper  names,  derived  from  the  third  declension  of 
Greek  contracts  in  -eu'?,  is  better  pronounced  in  one  syllable,  as  in  Or'plieus  (br'fus), 
The'seus  (tlie'sus) ;  although  many  pronounce  it  in  two,  Or'phe-us,  The'se-us. 

ua,  ue,  ui,  no,  uu,  when  diphthongs,  are  pronounced  like  wa,  we,  etc.,  as  in 
lin'gua  (lTq'gwd),  quo'ta  (kwo'td),  e'quus  (e'kwus),  etc.  They  are  always  diph¬ 
thongs  after  q  and  usually  after  g 

ui  in  cui  and  liuic  is  pronounced  like  I,  (kl),  (lilk) ;  or,  by  some,  like  wl,  (kwi). 

4.  Consonants  are,  in  general,  pronounced  as  in  English,  but  the  following  cases  are 
to  be  noted. 

C,  before  e,  i,  and  y,  and  the  diphthongs  ae,  oe,  and  eu,  is  pronounced  as  s  ;  as,  Cae'- 
sar,  coe'lum.  Exception:  c,  ending  or  following  an  accented  syllable,  before  i 
followed  by  a  vowel,  and  also  before  eu  and  yo,  has  the  sound  of  sli ;  as,  fi'e-ri  fa'ci-as 
(fa'shi-£s),  si'ey-on  (sTsli'T-on). 

cli  has  always  the  sound  of  k;  as,  cliar'ta  (kar'td).  eh,  before  th  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  a  word,  is  silent ;  as  in  Chtlionia  (tho'nT-d). 

ct,  initial,  in  words  of  Greek  origin,  is  pronounced  as  t ;  as  in  cte-nid'ium  (te-nid'T- 
fim). 

G  is  pronounced  “  soft  ”  (like  j)  before  e,  i,  and  y,  and  the  diphthongs  as  and  oe  ;  as 
ge'nus  (je'nws),  ae'gis  (e'jts).  Otherwise  it  has  its  “  hard  ”  sound  (as  in  bag,  go). 

When  g  comes  before  another  g  “  soft,”  it  is  assimilated  to  it  in  pronunciation  ;  as  in 
Ag'ger  (Sj'er). 

gn,  initial,  in  words  of  Greek  origin,  is  pronounced  as  n  ;  as  in  gno'mon  (no'mbn). 
inn,  initial,  in  words  of  Greek  origin,  is  pronounced  as  n  ;  as  in  mne-mos'y-ne  (ne- 
mbs'T-ne). 

pli  is  usually  pronounced  as  f .  Before  th  at  the  beginning  of  a  word  it  is  usually  si¬ 
lent,  as  in  phthi'sis  (thl'sls),  though  it  is  pronounced  (as  f)  by  some,  even  in  this  posi¬ 
tion,  in  Latin  words  not  common  in  English. 

ps,  initial,  in  words  of  Greek  origin,  is  pronounced  as  s  or,  by  some,  as  ps ;  as  in  psy- 
clio'sis  (sI-ko'sTs ;  psi-ko'sls). 

pt,  initial,  in  words  of  Greek  origin,  is  pronounced  as  t,  or,  by  some,  as  pt ;  as  in  pter'- 
o-dac'tyl  (ter'6-dSk'til ;  p’ter'o-). 

S  is  usually  “  sharp  ”  (as  in  sun).  Exceptions  :  ( a )  si,  followed  by  a  vowel  and  im¬ 
mediately  preceded  by  a  consonant  in  an  accented  syllable,  is  pronounced  as  slii,  or,  by 
some,  as  sh  ;  as,  Al'si-um  (Sl'shT-ftm).  ( h )  si  and  zi,  followed  by  a  vowel  and  imme¬ 
diately  preceded  by  an  accented  vowel,  are  pronounced  shi  and  zhi  (by  some  sh  and 
zh)  ;  as,  Itafflesia  (ra-fle'zliT-d),  Sabazia  (sd-ba'zhT-d).  In  a  few  proper  names,  s 
preceded  by  a  vowel  in  an  accented  syllable  and  followed  by  i  before  another  vowel,  has 
the  sound  of  sh  ;  as,  Asia  (a'shT-d),  Theodosia  (the'o-dd'shl-d). 

Note.  There  is  great  confusion  in  the  present  English  pronunciation  of  w#rds  ending 
in  -sia,  etc.;  -shl-d,  -slid,  -si-ci,  -zhi-d,  -zhd,  all  being  heard  from  educated  persons. 
For  the  vocabulary  entries  great  pains  have  been  taken  to  ascertain  the  best  usage,  and  no 
attempt  has  been  made,  especially  in  scientific  names,  to  follow  absolutely  a  fixed  rule  for 
such  words.  In  Latin  quotations,  when  it  has  been  necessary  to  mark  them  in  whole  or 
in  part  (cf.  §  271,  note),  it  has  been  done  in  accordance  with  the  above  rule. 

S,  final  in  a  word,  after  e,  ae,  au,  b,  m,  n,  and  r,  has  the  sound  of  z;  as,  mi'leg, 
aes,  laug,  leng,  31arg.  In  accordance  with  English  analogy,  s  is  pronounced  as  z  in 


Cse'sar,  cae-su'ra  (usually),  rni'ser,  mu'sa,  re-sid'u-um,  cau'sa,  ro'sa,  and  their 
derivatives,  and  in  some  other  words  ;  but  not  (usually)  in  Caesarea,  nor  in  tians  or 
its  compounds,  as  trans'e-at. 

T,  following  au  accented  syllable  and  preceding  an  i  followed  by  another  vowel,  sounds 
like  sh,  as  in  ra'ti-o  (ra'shi-o  ;  -slio),  Ig-na'ti-us  (Tg-ua'shT-ws  ;  -sh&s).  But  t  in  such 
positions  retains  its  sound  as  in  English  tin  after  s,  t,  or  x,  as  in  Sal-lus'ti-us,  I»ru  t'ti-i , 
and  in  proper  namesending  in  -tion  or  -tyon,  as  in  The'o-clo'ti-on,  Am-pliic'ty-on. 

X,  initial,  has  the  sound  of  z,  as  in  Xan'thi-um  (z&n'tln-wm),  Xen'o-phon  ;  other¬ 
wise  it  has  the  sound  of  ks,  as  in  ax'is  (Xk'sTs)j  ex'e-unt.  Exceptions:  When  ex 
(also  by  some  ux)  is  followed  by  a  vowel  in  an  accented  syllable,  x  has  the  sound  of  gz  ; 
as  in  ex-em'plum  (eg-zSm'plum). 

X,  final  in  a  syllable,  before  i  followed  by  another  vowel,  or  before  u  with  the  sound  of 
u  or  u,  is  pronounced  as  ksli  ;  as,  nox'i-us  (nbk'slil-iis). 

RULES  FOR  THE  “ROMAN”  PRONUNCIATION  OF  LATIN. 

§  273.  In  the  “  Roman  ”  method  of  pronouncing  Latin  there  are  no  silent  letters 
and  no  obscured  vowels.  Each  vowel  has  always  the  same,  or  nearly  the  same,  sound,  but 
may  be  long  or  short  in  actual  quantity  (cf.  §  74).  The  sounds  of  Latin  according  to  this 
method  are  as  follows  :  * 


1.  Vowels. 


a  (long),  as  in  art. 
e  (long),  as  a  in  pale  or  cha'os. 
i  (long),  as  in  po-lice'. 
o  (long),  as  in  pole, 
u  (long),  as  in  rude  (rood). 

y  as  French  u 


a  (short),  as  in  ar-tis'tic. 
e  (short),  as  a  in  clia-ot'ic,  or  ase  in  pen. 
i  (short),  as  in  tin. 
o  (short),  as  in  o-bey'. 
u  (short),  as  in  pull  (pd61). 
or  German  U  (§  248). 


2.  Diphthongs. 

ae  (ae)  as  ai  in  aisle.  au  as  ou  in  house, 

oi  (oe)  as  oi  in  oil.  eu  as  a'oo. 

ei  as  ei  in  veil.  ui  as  we  ;  as  in  cui  (kwe),  liuic  (hwek). 

3.  Consonants. 

b,  d,  f,  h,  k,  1,  in.  n,  p,  and  qu  are  pronounced  as  in  English  ;  except  that  bs  and 

lit  are  pronounced  as  ps  and  pt. 

c  always  as  in  cow;  never  as  in  city  or  in  gracious  (-Bhfifl).  Cf.  t. 
cli  as  k  -f-  li,  about  as  in  truck  horse  ;  but  it  may  be  pronounced  as  simple  k. 
g  always  “hard,”  as  in  go  ;  never  as  in  gem.  When  ngu  precedes  a  vowel,  the  gu 
has  the  sound  of  gw  ;  as  in  languens. 
j  is  like  y  in  yes. 

pli  as  p  -j-  h,  about  as  in  loophole ;  Mit  it  may  be  pronounced  as  simple  p  or  like  English 
pli  (f),  a  sound  which  it  acquired  soon  after  the  classical  period, 
r  is  trilled  slightly  with  the  tip  of  the  tongue, 
ft  always  “  sharp,”  as  in  sun. 
su  as  sw  ;  as  in  suavitas. 

t  always  as  in  tun  ;  never  as  in  nation  (-shwn). 

th  as  t  -f-  h,  about  as  in  hothouse  ;  but  it  may  be  pronounced  as  simple  t. 
v  like  w. 

x  always  as  in  box  ;  never  as  in  ex-ist'  (gg-zlst'),  or  in  xe'bec  (ze'bSk). 
z  as  in  maze,  or  as  dz  in  adz. 

Note.  Doubled  letters,  as  dd,  11,  pp,  etc.,  should  be  pronounced  so  that  both  are 
distinctly  audible,  as  dd  in  had  done,  etc. 


THE  PRONUNCIATION  OF  GREEK.  t 


§  274.  Various  methods  of  pronouncing  classical  Greek  are  in  use,  as  :  (a)  The  Eng¬ 
lish  method,  which  follows  the  rules  for  the  English  pronunciation  of  Latin,  the  written 
accents  being  disregarded.  This  method  is  now  practically  unused  in  America  in  teaching 
Greek,  though  still  common  in  England.  Greek  proper  names,  however,  when  written  in 
Roman  letters,  are  pronounced  according  to  this  method,  (fc)  The  Continental  method, 
in  which  the  letters  are  sounded  according  to  the  analogies  of  the  native  languages,  is 
used  chiefly  by  the  European  nations  (cf.  §  271).  (c)  The  modern  Greek  method,  accord¬ 
ing  to  which  the  letters  have  their  values  as  in  modern  Greek,  is  not  widely  used,  (d)  The 
classical  pronunciation,  which  reproduces,  as  nearly  as  possible,  the  Attic  pronunciation 
of  the  fourth  century  b.  c.  This  is  the  method  now  almost  exclusively  used  in  the  schools 
and  colleges  of  the  United  States.  The  values  of  the  letters  according  to  this  method 
are  as  follows : 


1.  Vowels. 


a  long,  as  Eng.  a  in  art ;  short,  as  a  in  ar¬ 
tistic. 

c  as  Eng.  a  in  clia-ot'ic,  or  ase  in  pen. 
rj  as  Eng.  a  in  fate,  or  as  e  in  there. 

v  as  French  u  ii 


i  long,  as  Eng.  i  in  police  ;  short,  as  e  in 
be-gin'. 

o  as  Eng.  o  in  o-bey'. 
t o  as  Eng.  o  in  tone,  or  as  o  in  orb. 
menu  (§  248). 


at  as  Eng.  ai  in  aisle, 
av  as  Eng.  ou  in  out. 
ei  as  Eng.  ei  in  veil, 
eu  as  e'oo. 


2.  Diphthongs. 

oi  as  Eng.  oi  in  oil. 
ou  as  Eng.  ou  in  soup 
vc  as  ob'I. 


3. 

j3  as  Eng.  b  in  boy. 
y  as  Eng.  g  in  go. 

;  y  before  *c,  y ,  £,  as  Eng.  q  in  ink. 

I  8  as  Eng.  d  in  dog. 

as  zd  in  dazed  (dazd),  or  as  dz  in  adz. 
!  9  about  as  Eng.  th  in  hothouse. 
k  as  Eng.  k  in  kind. 

I  A  as  Eng.  1  in  let. 
j  V  as  Eng.  m  in  me. 
v  as  Eng.  n  in  not. 


Consonants. 

£  as  Eng.  x  in  wax. 

7r  as  Eng.  p  in  pie. 

p  as  Eng.  r  in  red,  but  trilled  with  the 
tip  of  the  tongue. 

<r,  ?  as  Eng.  s  in  sun. 
r  as  Eng.  t  in  toe. 

0  about  as  Eug.  pli  in  loophole. 

\  about  as  Eng.  ckli  in  blockhouse. 

0  as  Eng.  ps  in  Topsy. 


•  No  attempt  is  here  made  to  give  more  than  the  approximate  classical  pronunciation  as 
I  commonly  taught  in  the  schools  and  colleges  ;  nor  is  any  discussion  of  questionable  points 
entered  into.  For  a  brief  summary  of  the  Roman  pronunciation  the  reader  is  referred  to 
Lord  s  The  Roman  Pronunciation  of  Latin,  and  for  a  more  extended  treatment  to  Lindsay’s 
The  Latin  Language ,  and  Seelman’s  Die  Aussprache  des  Latein. 

t  For  a  more  complete  treatment  of  Greek  pronunciation,  see  Blass’s  Pronunciation  ot 
Ancient  Greek  ( English  translation,  1890). 


A  GUIDE  TO  PRONUNCIATION. 


lix 


VI.  RULES  FOR  THE  ENGLISH  PRONUNCIATION  OF  NAMES  FROM  THE  HEBREW. 


§  275.  The  Greek  and  Latin  names  occurring  in  the  Scriptures  follow,  in  general,  the 
same  rules  of  pronunciation  as  other  Greek  and  Latin  proper  names  (cf.  §  271).  These 
rules,  so  far  as  they  relate  to  syllabication  and  vowel  sounds,  are  also  generally  observed 
in  the  pronunciation  of  the  names  derived  from  the  Hebrew  ;  but  the  true  accentuation 
of  these  names  cannot  now  be  ascertained  with  certainty,  the  original  pronunciation  of 
Hebrew  having  been  lost.  The  Masoretic  vowel  system  and  accents,  commonly  used  in 
our  Hebrew  Bibles,  were  developed  by  Jewish  scholars  at  some  time  from  the  sixth  to 
the  eleventh  century  after  Christ.  But  these  differ  so  much  from  the  ordinary  English 
pronunciation  that  usually  more  regard  has  been  paid  to  the  corresponding  Greek  forms 
in  the  Septuagint  ;  and  in  many  cases,  where  the  Greek  word  differs  essentially  from  both 
the  Hebrew  and  the  English,  reference  has  been  made  to  analogy,  custom,  euphony,  the 
usage  of  the  poets,  and  the  authority  of  orthoepists.  Many  now  follow  the  Masoretic  ac¬ 
centuation  of  Scripture  names  more  than  formerly ;  and  it  often  seems  best  to  give  two 
modes  of  pronunciation 

The  names  in  the  Vocabulary  have  been  accented,  divided  into  syllables,  and  marked  in 
accordance  with  this  plan.  The  consulter  will  not,  therefore,  require  any  Rules  to  guide 
him  to  a  correct  pronunciation  ;  but  the  few  which  follow,  —  being  short,  and  easy  to  re¬ 
member, —  may  be  of  some  use  when  he  happens  not  to  have  the  Dictionary  at  hand. 

RULES. 

1.  In  Hebrew  proper  names,  the  letters  have  their  usual  English  sounds  as  in  the  Eng¬ 
lish  pronunciation  of  Latin  (§  272),  except  in  the  cases  specified  below. 

2.  The  letter  a  when  final  in  an  unaccented  syllable  is  pronounced  as  a  in  so'fd,  ex¬ 
cept  when  immediately  followed  by  i,  in  which  case  it  has  the  sound  of  a,  as  in  Hag'ga-i. 

3.  Every  final  i,  forming  a  distinct  syllable  by  itself,  or  with  the  preceding  consonant, 
has  i.ts  long  sound  ;  as,  Ab'dI,  Hag'ga-i,  Ed'rfe-i,  Thom'o-I. 


4.  The  vowels  ai  are  sometimes  pronounced  in  one  syllable,  as,  by  some,  in  Hu'sliai, 
Si'nai  ;  and  sometimes  in  two,  as  in  Sham'ma-i,  Bar-zil'it-I.  When  pronounced  in 
one  syllable,  they  should  be  sounded  like  ai  in  aisle;  as,  Hu'sliai,  Si'nai.  Some 
choose  to  give  them  the  diphthongal  sound  of  a  (ale),  but  this  is  now  rather  archaic. 

5.  The  vowels  ei,  when  followed  by  a  consonant,  form  a  digraph,  and  are  pronounced 
like  ei  in  seize  ;  as,  Cei'lan.  When  followed  by  a  vowel,  they  are  pronounced  in  sepa¬ 
rate  syllables,  and  the  i  is  generally  like  cousonant  y  ;  as,  Sa-me'ius  (sa-me'yws). 

6.  The  vowels  ia,  following  an  accented  vowel,  are  commonly  pronounced  in  one  sylla¬ 
ble,  the  i  taking  the  sound  of  consonant  y ;  as  in  Ban-na'ia  (bS-na'ya),  I-sa'iali  (l-za'- 
yd);  although  some  pronounce  ai  as  in  aisle,  as  in  Isaiali  (i-zi'd).  In  other  cases,  they 
are  pronounced  separately  and  the  accent  is  on  the  i  ;  as,  Sar'a-i'«,  Ber'a-l'ah. 

7.  The  letter  g  has  its  “  hard  ”  sound  before  e  and  i,  as  in  the  English  words  get,  give  ; 
as,  Gethsemane,  Gilead.  Bet li phage,  in  consequence  of  having  passed  through 
the  Greek  of  the  New  Testament,  is  an  exception,  the  g  being  sounded  “soft,”  like  j, 
conformably  to  the  usual  English  mode  of  pronouncing  names  derived  from  the  Greek 
(§271). 

8.  Cli  is  pronounced  like  k  ;  as,  Chaldea,  Enoch,  Rachel  is  the  only  exception, 
the  cli  in  this  name  being  sounded  like  ch  in  chest.  Cherub  (ke'rub),  a  city  of 
Babylonia,  must  not  be  confounded  in  pronunciation  with  clier'ub,  one  of  an  order  of 
angels. 

9.  Gentile  names  in  -ite  (sing.)  and  -ites  (pi.),  together  with  feminine  nouns  of  the 
same  class  in  -itess,  are  English  formatives,  and  follow  the  accent  of  their  primitives ; 
as,  Am'mon-Ite,  Is'ra-el-ites.  The  same  is  true  of  gentile  adjectives  in  -Itisli ;  as, 
Mo'ab-It'isli.  Gentile  names  in  -eneand  -ine,  with  their  plurals,  are  also  Anglicised, 
in  spelling  and  pronunciation,  except  Mag'da-le'ne,  which  is  thus  pronounced  as  a 
classical  name,  though  often  in  three  syllables,  Mag'da-len,  as  an  English  name. 


VII.  RULES  FOR  THE  SYLLABIC  DIVISION  OF  WORDS  IN  WRITING  OR  PRINT. 


§  276.  Skip"  The  aim  of  this  set  of  Rules  is  to  furnish  a  practical  general  guide  for  ordi¬ 
nary  use.  The  division  of  a  word  as  entered  in  heavy-faced  type  in  the  Vocabulary  is  to  be 
followed  in  any.  particular  case.  The  divisions  of  the  respellings  in  the  parentheses  fol¬ 
lowing  the  vocabulary  entries,  being  intended  only  to  represent  the  pronunciation,  do  not 
coincide  in  every  case  with  the  divisions  of  the  vocabulary  entries.  Cf.  §  110,  end. 

Rule  I.  The  members  of  a  compound  word,  which  are  themselves  English  words  with 
meanings  unchanged  in  the  compound,  are  separated  in  syllabication  ;  as,  foot-stool, 
mill-stone,  way-faring. 

Rule  II.  Two  or  more  letters,  when  they  represent  a  diphthong  (oi  in  oil,  ou  in  out, 
etc.),  or  form  a  digraph  or  trigraph,  whether  vowel  (ai  =  a,  &,  etc.,  ea  =  e,  a,  fi,  a,  e,  e, 
etc.,  eau  =  o,  u,  etc.)  or  consonant  (ph  =  f,  gh  =  f,  k,  etc.,  tli  in  thin  or  this,  sli  in 
ash,  gn  in  sign,  ng  in  sing,  ss  in  peeress-es,  sc  in  science,  sell  in  schist,  ck  in 
sick,  etc.),  are  not  separated,  but  are  treated  as  if  single  vowels  or  consonants ;  and  this 
is  to  be  understood  when  “  vowel  ”  or  “  consonant  ”  is  used  in  the  following  Rules. 

Exceptions.  In  pas-sion,  Hes-sian,  expres-sion,  mis-sion,  pres-sure,  fis¬ 
sure,  is-sue,  etc.,  the  double  s  is  divided  (see  Rule  IV.,  A,  2  &  3,  and  Rule  VIII.). 

Rule  III.  Two  vowels  coming  together  and  sounded  separately  belong  to  separate  syl¬ 
lables  ;  as,  a  orta,  a-eri-al,  sci-ence,  curi-osity,  o-olite,  ortho-epy,  aye-aye, 
moi-ety,  cow-ard,  abey  ance,  joy  ous,  buoy-ant. 

Rule  IV.  A.  Certain  consonants  are  not  to  end  a  syllable  :  — 

1.  C  and  g  “soft”,  as  in  wager,  exi  gency,  eulo-gize,  invin-^ible;  except 
as  coming  before  a  recognized  English  suffix  (as  -ing,  -ed,  -er,  etc.),  as  in  rang-er, 
rag-ing,  deluging,  etc.  (see  Rule  V.) ;  or  as  coming  without  another  consonant  next 
after  a  short  accented  vowel,  or  in  the  digraph  dg  =  j,  as  capA^'ity,  mAg'ic,  reg'i- 
inent,  pre^/ipice,  rusticity,  dlg'it,  log'ic,  judg'ment,  acknowledg-ing. 

2.  Any  of  the  consonants  t,  s,  z,  $,  sc,  g,  or  d,  when  wholly  or  partially  absorbing  a 
following  i  or  e,  and  thus  having  the  sound  of  sli  or  zli  or  cli  or  j  ;  as,  condl-tion, 
nA-tional,  ra  tional,  spe-^ial,  vi  cious,  c5n-s^ience  ;  gla-zier,  vi-sion,  eva¬ 
sion,  ques-tion,  admix-tion  ;  reli-gion,  pi-geon,  conta  gious ;  sol  dier. 

Exceptions.  Right-eous  and  its  derivatives.  —  For  omnis  cient,  cf.  efficient, 
etc.,  and  see  Rule  VII.,  B,  1.  —  For  pas-sion,  etc.,  see  Rule  II.,  Exc. 

3.  Any  of  the  consonants  s,  z,  t,  d,  when  modified  by  a  following  u  towards  or  into 
the  sound  of  sli,  zli,  ch  or  j  ;  as,  cen-sure,  sen-sual,  in-sure,  pres-sure;  era-sure, 
sei-zure ;  na-ture,  fea-ture,  ves-ture,  depar-tiire,  intellec-tual,  tumul-tu- 
ous;  proce-dure.  But  a  consonant  so  modified  is  joined  to  the  preceding  short  vowel 
or  vowel  digraph,  when  this  is  accented  and  no  consonant  intervenes  ;  as,  Az'ure,  plfias'- 
ure,  cAs'ual ;  nAt'ural,  liabit'ual,  congr&t'ulate  ;  ed'ucate,  nod'ule,  sclied'- 
ule.  I11  general,  this  Rule  does  not  give  way  to  Rule  V.  in  respect  to  etymology. 

Exceptions.  Fraud- ulence,  spirit-nal,  etc.  See  Rule  V.,  paragraphs  1  &  2. 

B.  Certain  consonants  are  not  to  begin  a  syllable  :  — 

1.  X  when  pronounced  ks  or  gz  ;  as,  anx  ious,  ex-amine,  vex-ation,  com¬ 
plex-ion,  crucifix-ion,  flux-ion. 

2.  R  preceded  by  a  (or  an  equivalent),  as  in  pAr-ent,  be&r-er,  fair-est ;  or  by  e 
(or  an  equivalent),  as  in  aver  age,  gener-al,  timor-ous,  liquor-ice. 

3.  A  single  1  or  11  or  v  followed  by  i  with  the  sound  of  consonant  y  ;  as,  fol  io,  al¬ 
ien,  pecul  iar,  carnel-ian,  gen  ius,  un-ion,  conven  ient,  sav-ior,  beliav-ior  ; 
val  iant,  SpAn-iard,  bil-ious,  pavil-ion,  min-ion,  011-ion.  —  For  rebel  lion, 
pAn-nier,  ruf  fian,  etc.,  see  Rule  VIII. 

Rule  V.  Prefixes  and  suffixes  which  are  such  beyond  question,  and  are  universally  and 
obviously  recognizable,  as  -er,  -est,  -ing,  -ist,  -eth,  -ish,  etc.,  are  separated  from  the 
body  of  a  w'ord  (without  regard  to  the  general  rules  IV.,  VI.,  VII.,  VIII.) ;  either  when 
added  directly  to  it,  as  in  sweet-isli,  sweet-er,  counter-act,  trans-act,  lead-er, 
relent-ing,  district-ed,  controvert-ed,  lieart-y,  heart-i-ly,  wasp-ish,  eat¬ 
able  ;  or  when  the  suffix  displaces  a  final  silent  e  of  the  stem,  as  in  mak'er,  wav'ing, 
deslr'ing,  overrated,  baptlz'ing,  dane'er,  rag'ing,  delug  ing,  pros'trat-ed, 
a'erat'ed,  ex'ercis'ing,  com'promis'er,  deo'doriz'er,  Is'raelit'isli,  an'ti- 
dot'al.  When  the  syllable  affixed  causes  a  doubling  of  the  final  consonant  of  the  stem, 
the  added  consonant  goes  with  the  added  syllable  ;  as,  glad-den,  rob-ber,  allot-ted, 
con-fer-ree,  confer-rable. 

This  principle  is  restricted  to  derivatives  in  which  the  spelling  and  the  pronunciation  (with 
the  accentuation)  remain  as  they  were  in  the  original  words  ;  as  is  not  the  case  in  Ab'sti- 
nence,  from  ab-stain' ;  pres'I-dent,  from  pre-side';  In'ci-den'tal,  from  In'ci- 
dent ;  tri-um'phAnt,  from  tri'umph  ;  cau-sAl'i-ty,  from  cause  ;  prSc'ld-ma'- 
tion,  from  pro-claim',  etc.  ;  and  further,  to  those  cases  in  which  the  meaning  of  the 
original  is  carried  fully  and  plainly  into  the  derivative,  without  deviation  by  specialization 
or  otherwise  ;  as  is  not  the  case  in  trus-tee,  from  trust;  trea-tise,  from  treat,  etc. 

Words  ending  in  -ive  or  -or  (not  the  English  suffix  -er)  follow  the  division  of  Latin  or 


French,  from  which  they  come,  or  after  the  analogies  of  which  they  are  formed  ;  as,  de¬ 
structive,  con-struc-tive,  abu-sive,  instructor,  cre-a-tor,  etc.;  and  so  also  the 
feminines  instruc  tress,  cre-a-tress,  etc. 

The  double  suffix  -ical  is  divided  i-cal ;  as,  log'i-cal,  mag'i-cal,  splier'i-cal,  etc. 

Rule  VI  When  a  single  consonant  (or  digraph  or  trigraph  ;  Rule  II.)  comes  between 
two  sounded  vowels  (or  equivalents  ;  Rule  II.),  it  naturally  joins  the  following  vowel ;  as 
in  fa  ther,  fa  vor,  rea  son,  beau  ti  ful,  pro  hi  bi  tion  (Rule  IV.),  inva  lid, 
110-ti-fy,  no-ti-fi-ca-tion,  ro-ta-to-ry,  pla-guy,  pla-gui-ly,  ro-guisli,  etc.,  ex¬ 
cept  as  follows : 

1.  When  the  preceding  vowel  is  short  and  under  an  accent  the  consonant  is  carried 
back  with  it;  as  liAb'it,  liabit'ual,  propli'et,  propliSt'ic,  llv'id,  livld'ity,  a- 
cAd'emy,  ac'adem'ic,  adm&n'ish,  bos'0111,  wom'an,  pun'ish.—  For  vi'siou, 
vAl'iant,  etc.,  see  Rule  IV.,  A,  2,  and  B,  3. 

2.  In  a  prefix,  a  short  vowel  though  unaccented  takes  the  following  consonant  ;  as,  Im¬ 
agine,  Ab-Actor,  In-augurate,  en-Amor,  dis  arm,  mis  anthropy.  (Rule  V.) 

3.  The  unaccented  vowel  u  or  an  equivalent,  and  sometimes  one  of  the  other  short  or 
obscure  vowels  (g,  I,  5,  a,  g,  o),  especially  in  an  unaccented  root  syllable,  may  take  the  fol¬ 
lowing  consonant;  as,  vision  ary  (Rule  V.,  1),  custom  ary,  symptomatology, 
systematic,  musket-eer,  visit-ation,  Mennon-ite,  etc. 

4.  A  long  vowel  may  take  the  following  consonant  according  to  Rules  IV.,  V.  ;  as, 
al-ien,  mak-er,  etc. 

Rule  VII.  When  two  or  more  consonants,  which  may  be  used  together  to  begin  a  syl¬ 
lable,  come  between  two  sounded  vowels  ;  — 

A.  All  may  be  joined  to  the  following  vowel  :  — 

1.  When  the  preceding  vowel  is  long  and  accented,  or  is  capable  of  ending  an  unac¬ 
cented  syllable  ;  as,  ena'bling,  He'brew,  ru'bric,  cy'clone,  sa'cred,  l'dler,  hy'- 
dra,  trl'fler,  bu'gler,  e'gress,  peo'ple,  A'pril,  pre'seript,  lia'tred,  neu'tral, 
inte-gral,  terri-bly,  fee'ble,  sa'bre,  o'chre,  a'bler. 

2.  When  the  following  vowel  is  in  an  accented  syllable;  as,  o-blige',  vi-bra'tion, 
cy-clop'ie,  a-chro'matism,  a-cros'tic,  liy-drau'lic,  re-flect',  re  frain',  ana- 
glypli'ic,  emi-gra'tion,  re-ple'tion,  e-qua'tion,  re-proof',  de-scrip'tion,  re¬ 
spect',  re-splen'dent,  be-stride',  be-stovv'al,  be  twixt'. 

B.  One  of  them  may  be  joined  to  the  preceding  vowel :  — 

1.  When  this  vowel  is  short;  as,  tab-let,  Ag-let,  As-tlienic,  Apli-logls-tic,  eq¬ 
uity,  liq-uid,  jAs-per,  As-tral,  ves  tige,  es-teem,  illus-tration,  regls-tra- 
tion,  ob  lation,  nec  rological,  proc-lamation,  Acli-romatic,  med-ley,  at¬ 
las,  res  cue,  mus  ket,  des-potism,  es-pecial,  Ab-rupt,  sAc-rament,  pet-rify, 
omnls-cient. — For  spe-cial,  vi-sion,  etc.,  see  Rule  IV.,  A,  2. —  For  bAgn-io, 
serAgl-io,  etc.,  see  Rule  IX. 

Exceptions.  Trou'ble,  dou'ble,  etc. 

2.  When  the  consonants  are  st,  str,  or  sp,  especially  if  the  preceding  or  following  syl¬ 
lable  is  under  an  accent;  as,  mas'ter,  empais'tic,  aus-tere',  aus'tral,  pa  s' try. 
oys'ter,  aus'cultation,  aus-pi'eious,  acous'tics,  Lancas-te'rian.  See  C., 
below. 

G.  Combinations  like  st,  which  are  capable  of  ending  as  well  as  of  beginning  a  sylla¬ 
ble,  may  be  joined  to  the  preceding  vowel,  Rule  V. ;  as,  hast-ed,  wasting,  liast'y, 
liast'ily,  east-ern,  last-ed,  coast-er,  post-age,  wasp-isli,  grasp-er,  ask-er. 

Rule  VIII.  When  two  or  more  consonants,  not  capable  of  together  beginning  a  syllable, 
come  between  two  sounded  vowels,  one  or  more,  but  not  the  whole  of  them,  is  joined  to  the 
preceding  vowel,  whether  this  vowel  be  long  or  short ;  as,  an-gel,  cam-bric,  oc  tave, 
sym  bol,  mort-gage,  in- jury,  com-punc-tion,  con-ver-sation,  ar-cliitec- 
ture,  con-vul-sive,  in-cideii-tal,  trium-pliant,  diph-tliong,  for-mality, 
spec.k-lc,  pick  le,  buek-le,  tliis-tle,  lian-dle,  spec-tre. 

Exception.  This  Rule  gives  way  to  Rule  V.,  when  the  derivative  retains  the  spelling 
and  accentuation  together  with  meauing  of  the  root  or  the  original  word:  as  bank'er, 
pound'ed ,  com'pass-es,  dress'es,  add'ing,  distill'er,  conscript'ing,  con- 
fiict'ing,n6rth'eni-er,tempt'ed,con-tem  pt'ible,  tell'er,  dane'er,  chang'ing. 

Note.  This  Rule  is  particularly  exemplified  when  a  consonant  is  doubled,  as  the  sylla¬ 
bic  division  is  then  usually  made  between  these  two  letters  ;  as,  dab-ble,  stab-bing, 
dif-fer,  ruf  fian,  metal-1  ic,  excel-ling,  expel-lable,  distil  lation,  rebel¬ 
lion,  lial-liard,  bril-liant,  surveil-lance,  ban  ner,  dap  per,  bar  ren  pas¬ 
sion,  at-tack,  diz-zy,  bat'tle.  —  Cf.  Rule  II.,  Exc. 

Rule  IX.  Certain  letters  or  combinations  in  foreign  words,  into  which  the  sound  of 
consonant  y  enters,  are  kept  in  the  same  syllable;  as,  gl  (=  ly)  in  serAgl-io,  imbro¬ 
glio;  gn  (=  ny)  in  bAgn-io,  co  gnac,  etc.  —  For  11,  see  Rule  VIII.,  Note. 

Rule  X.  In  writing  or  print  no  syllable  is  separable  which  does  not  include  a  vowel. 
Thus  chasm,  hour,  prism,  James’s,  etc.,  are  treated  as  monosyllables  (cf.  §  101 V 
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A  GUIDE  TO  PRONUNCIATION. 


VIII.  SYNOPSIS  OF  WORDS  DIFFERENTLY  PRONOUNCED  BY  DIFFERENT  ORTHOEPISTS. 


§277.  This  Synopsis  is  a  complete  revision  of  that  appearing  in  the  International  Dic¬ 
tionary.  Many  words  in  the  older  list  have  been  replaced  by  others,  and  the  list  has  been 
increased  by  the  addition  of  several  hundred  additional  words,  now  totaling  more  than 
1600  words.  Recent  dictionaries  have  replaced  some  that  were  previously  cited.  The 
aim  of  the  Synopsis  is  not  simply  to  gratify  curiosity,  but  mainly  to  give  information 
about  words  —  especially  important  words  —  whose  present  pronunciation  is  a  matter  of 
doubt  or  controversy.  Of  the  dictionaries  here  cited,  in  addition  to  Webster,  three  — 
the  Oxford  English  Dictionary,  Stormonth,  and  the  Encyclopaedic  —  are  English,  and 
three  —  the  Century,  Funk  and  Wagnalls,  and  Worcester  —  are  American.  The  best  edi¬ 
tions  of  these  works  have  been  used  in  the  preparation  of  the  list.  There  are  other  works 
that  might  be  cited  as  authoritative  ;  but  of  those  that  contain  complete  vocabularies, 
these  best  represent  the  pronunciations  which  now  prevail  in  good  usage.  In  the  table 
the  pronunciations  given  in  the  column  under  the  caption  Webster  are  those  of  this  edition 
of  Webster,  Webster's  New  International  Dictionary. 

The  Oxford  English  Dictionary  is  one  of  the  new  dictionaries  now  cited  in  the  Synopsis. 
This  monumental  work  originated  in  a  resolution  of  the  English  Philological  Society, 
passed  in  1857,  by  which  it  was  proposed  that  materials  should  be  collected  for  a  new 
English  dictionary.  From  that  time  a  vast  amount  of  data  was  accumulated  through  the 
efforts  of  several  hundred  voluntary  readers.  In  1S79,  the  preparation  of  the  vocabulary 
in  its  present  form  was  begun  by  Dr.  (now  Sir)  James  A.  H.  Murray,  who  has  been  as¬ 
sisted  in  the  general  editorship  of  the  later  volumes  by  Dr.  Henry  Bradley  and  Dr.  W.  A. 
Craigie.  The  pronunciations  given  in  this  work  reflect  in  general  the  cultivated  usage 
of  the  south  of  England. 

The  Century  Dictionary ,  another  dictionary  added  to  those  formerly  cited,  is  based  upon 
Ogilvie’s  Imperial  Dictionary ,  which  is  now  dropped  from  this  list.  The  Century  was 
prepared  under  the  superintendence  of  William  Dwight  Whitney,  Ph.  D.,  LL.  D.,  and 
since  its  appearance  in  1891  has  been  held  in  high  esteem. 

Funk  ami  Wagnalls *  “  Standard  ”  Dictionary ,  now  cited,  was  prepared  under  the  super¬ 
vision  of  Isaac  K.  Funk,  D.  D.,  Editor  in  Chief,  and  appeared  in  1893.  The  spelling  and 
pronunciation  in  this  work  were  done  under  the  editorship  of  Francis  A.  March,  LL.  D., 
L.  H.  D.,  and  in  general  reflect  the  usage  prevailing  at  the  time  of  its  preparation. 

The  Dictionary  of  Rev.  James  Stormonth  is  still  retained  in  the  Synopsis.  Mr.  Stor- 
month  himself  was  a  Scotchman,  and  died  in  1882  ;  but  the  pronunciation  of  his  diction¬ 


ary  has  been  edited  by  Rev.  Philip  Henry  Phelp ,  who  received  his  degrees  of  B.  A.  and 
M.  A.  at  St.  John’s  College,  Cambridge,  England.  It  is  thus  representative  of  English 
conservative  progress,  and  closely  allied  to  Walker’s  Dictionary  (c.  1800)  in  its  general 
system  of  pronunciation. 

The  Encyclopaedic  Dictionary,  edited  by  Rev.  Robert  Hunter ,  M  A.,  LL.  D.,  and  issued 
in  fourteen  parts,  1879-1888,  is  likewise  retained  in  this  list.  The  Preface,  in  the  last 
part,  says  :  “The  work  has  been  carried  on  under  the  personal  supervision  of  Mr.  John 
Williams ,  M.  A.,  late  scholar  of  Trinity  College,  Oxford  [Eng.],  who  has  revised  and 
signed  every  page  for  press,  and  who  is  responsible  for  the  general  arrangement  of  the 
work,  especially  as  regards  matters  of  style,  pronunciation,  etc.’* 

The  Pronouncing  Dictionaries  of  Dr.  Joseph  E.  Worcester  give  evidence  of  long-con- 
tinued  and  conscientious  attention  to  the  subject  of  pronunciation.  His  quarto  edition  of 
1859,  with  its  Supplement  issued  in  1882,  is  here  quoted  under  the  name  of  Worcester. 

The  diverse  systems  of  notation  employed  by  the  orthoepists  whose  modes  of  pronun¬ 
ciation  are  here  reported  are  of  necessity  represented  by  that  which  is  used  in  this  Dic¬ 
tionary  ;  and  although,  as  a  consequence,  the  precise  shade  of  sound  intended  may  not 
in  all  cases  be  expressed  with  minute  accuracy,  yet  it  is  believed  that  very  few,  if  any, 
important  discrepancies  will  be  found  to  exist.  It  should  be  remembered  that  many 
minor  differences  of  pronunciation  as  indicated  in  the  different  dictionaries,  especially 
with  reference  to  the  vowels  of  unaccented  syllables,  are  due  to  the  choice  of  a  slightly 
different  standard  of  pronunciation  by  each  editor  (cf  §7).  The  syllabic  division  of  words 
has  been  made  to  agree  with  that  in  Webster  where  this  has  involved  only  slight  and  non- 
essential  differences.  The  following  peculiarities  may  be  noted.  The  Oxford  English 
Dictionary  has  a  very  complete  and  complicated  system  of  phonetic  notation,  with  many 
shades  of  sound,  especially  in  the  obscure  vowels,  not  usually  distinguished  in  other  dic¬ 
tionaries.  These  have  in  each  case  been  recorded  in  what  was  deemed  the  nearest  Web- 
sterian  equivalent  for  the  sound  as  occurring  in  that  particular  position.  In  words  like 
ambrosia,  bes'tial,  Caucasian,  Cliris'tian,  conve'nient,  etc.,  the  letters  ia, 
ie,  etc.,  are  not  separated  in  the  pronunciations  given  by  Century  and  Funk  and  Wagnalls , 
nor  is  it  indicated  whether  the  i  is  vocalic  or  consonantal.  The  ia,  ie,  etc.,  are,  therefore, 
left  undivided  in  such  words,  when  cited  from  these  two  books.  Stormonth  ascribes  the 
sound  of  a  in  am  (our  &)  to  the  a  in  6uch  words  as  ask,  sym'pa-tliy,  a-mend', 
com'ma,  for  which  this  Dictionary  has  a  and  d. 


WEBSTER. 

OXF.  E.  D. 

CENTER  V. 

abatis 

5b'd-tTs ;  F.  a/ba'te' 

5b'd-tTs 

5'b5-te'  ;  5b'd-tTs 

absolve 

Sb-s51v' 

Sb-sglv' ;  5b-z51v' 

5b-e51v' 

accelerative 

5k-s51'er-a-tTv 

5k-sgl'er-d-tTv 

ak-sgl'er-a-tlv 

access 

5k'sgs;  5k-sgs' 

5k'ses  ;  5k-sgs' 

5k'ses,  form.  5k-sgs' 

accessory 

5k-sgs'o-rT 

ak'sg-ser-T;5k-sgs'er-T 

5k-sgs'e-rT :  5k'sg-so-rT 

accipitrine 

5k-sYp'T-trTn 

5k-sTp'T-trin 

5k-sTp'T-trTn 

acerbate 

fis'er-bat ;  d-sffr'- 

Ss'er-bat 

d-sffr'bat;  5s'er-bat 

acerose 

5s'er-os 

5s'er-os' 

fis'er-os 

acervate,  a. 

d-sffr'vat,  5s'er- 

d-sffr'vat 

d-sffr'vat 

acetal 

5s'e-t51' 

5s'e-t5l' 

5s'e-tdl 

acetic 

d-se'tTk ;  d-sgt'Tk 

d-se'tTk  ;  a-sgt'Tk 

d-sgt'Tk ;  d-se'tTk 

acetous 

d-se'tds 

as'e-tds 

is'e-tds  ;  d-se'tds 

acetylene 

d-set'T-len 

Ss'e-tT-len' 

d-set'T-len ;  5s'g-tT-len 

acharnement 

5/  shar'ne-maN' ; 

a/shar'ne-maN' ; 

d-sliaru'ment 

d-charn'mgnt 

d-charn'ment 

acinacilorm 

5s'T-n5s'T-f6rm ; 

Ss'T-nis'T-fffrm  ; 

5-sTn'd-sT-f6rm 

d-sin'd-sT- 

d-8Tn'd-sT-f6rm 

F.  cC-  W. 

STORMONTH. 

ENCYC.  DICT. 

WORCESTER. 

5b'd-tT  s 

Sb'd-tTs  ;  Sb'd-te 

d-b5t'e ;  d-bSt'Ts 

ab'd-tTs ;  gb'd-te' 

5b-s51v' 

5b-zolv' 

Sb-z51v' 

gb-zolv' 

5k-sel'er-d-tTv 

ak-sgl'er-a'tTv 

gk  sgi'er-a'tTv 

gk-sgl'er-d-tTv 

5k'sgs 

ak-sgs';  Sk'sgs 

gk'.ses  ;  obs.  gk-sgs' 

ak-sgs' ;  Sk'sgs 

5k-sgs'o-rT 

Xk'sg-ser-T 

gk'sg-ser-T 

gk'sg-so-rT 

ak-sTp'T-trTn 

Sk-sTp'T-trTn 

Sk-sTp'T-trin 

2k-sTp'T-trTn 

5s'er-bat 

gs'er-bat 

d-sffr'bat 

as'er-os 

Ss'er-oz 

a-ser-os' 

Ss'er-os' 

d-sffr'vat 

d-sffr'vat 

d-sffr'vat 

d-sffr'vat 

as'gt-Sk 

d-sgt'dl 

d-se'tdl 

d-sgt'Tk 

d-sgt'Tk* 

d-set'Tk ;  d-se'tTk 

d-sgt'Tk 

as'e-tus 

d-se'tus 

Ss'e-tus ;  d-se'tus 

d-se'tM8 

Ss'et-T-len' 

5-set'T-len 

S-set'T-len 

d-set'T-len 

d-shar'ne-maN 

.... 

d-sTn'd-sT-fSrm' 

2s'T-n2s'T-f6rm 

Ss'T-ngs'T-fffrm 

5s'T-nSs'T-f8rm 

acoastlc 

d-koos'tTk;  d-kous'- 

d-koo'stTk  ;  d-kous'tTk  d-koos'tTk  ;  d-kous'tTk 

d-koos'tTk;  d-kous'tTk  d-kous'tTk 

addltament 

d-dTt'd-ip£nt ;  ad'T-td- 

5d'T-td-ment 

5d'T-td-ment 

d-dTt'd-mgnt 

adeniiorm 

d-dgn'T-f6rm;  2d'e-nT- 

d-dgn'T-form;  5d'g-nT- 

5-dgn'T-f6rm;  5d'e-nT- 

5d'g-nT-f6rm 

5-dgn'T-f6rm 

adenophore 

d-  dgn'o-for 

5-dgn'o-for 

5d'gn-o-for 

.... 

adenose 

Sd 'e-nos 

ad'g-nos' 

Sd'g-nos 

5d'g-nos' 

5d'g-noz 

adipose,  «.  it  n. 

Sd'T-pos 

5d'T-pos' 

5<l'T-pos 

5d'T-pos' 

ad'T-pos 

adjectival 

Sj'gk-ti'vdl ;  Sj'gk- 
tTv-dl 

Sj'gk-ti'vdl 

5d'jgk-ti'vdl ;  5j-gk'tT- 
vdl 

5j'gk-tTv-dl 

5d'jek-ti'vdl 

administrator 

Sd-mTn'Ts-tra'ter 

5d-mTn'Ts-tra'ter;  5d'- 
mTn-Ts-tra'ter 

Sd-mTn'Ts-tra'ter 

5d  -mTn'  Ts- 1  ra'ter 

ad'mTn-Ts-tra'ter 

adulterine 

d-dul'ter-Tn :  -In 

d-dul'ter-in 

d-dul'ter-Tn 

d-dul'ter-Tn 

d-dfil'ter-Tn 

advertise 

Sd'ver-tiz'  ;  Sd'ver-tiz'  Xd'ver-tlz';  Sd'ver-tlz' 

5d'ver-tiz;  5d'ver-tiz' 

5d'ver-tlz' 

5d'ver-tiz' 

advertisement 

5d-vffr'tTz-mgnt;  often 
Sd'ver-tiz'-  in  U.  S. 

5d-vffr'tTz-ment 

5d-vffr'tTz-ment ;  5d'- 
ver-tiz'ment 

Sd'ver-tiz'ment 

5d-vfir'tTz-mcnt 

advowson 

Sd-vou'zwn 

5d-vou'zdn ;  -z’n 

5d-vou'z’n 

5d-vou'z’n 

Sd-vou'sim 

aegilops 

e'jT-lgps ;  gj'T- 

gj'T-15ps 

e'jT-15ps 

e'jT-lgps,  a'jT- 

.  .  •  • 

eeollpile  (eoli  ) 

e-51'T-pil 

e'6-lT-pil ;  e-51'T-pil 

e'o-lT-pilj  e-51'T-pil 

e-ol'T-pil 

aerie 

e'rT  ;  a'er-T 

e'rT 

S'rT  ;  a'rT;  a'er-T;  e'rT 

a'er-T 

e'rT 

aeronaut 

a'er-o-n6t 

a'er-o-n6t ,  fir'o-n6t 

a'er-o-n6t 

a'er-6-n6t 

ar'6-n6t 

aerostat 

a'er-o-stSt 

a'er-o-8t5t ;  ffr'o-st5t 

a'er-o-st5t 

a'er-o-st5t 

ar'o-st5t 

festival 

gs'tT-vdl ;  gs-tl'val 

gs'tT-vdl;  gs-ti'vdl 

gs'tT-vdl 

gs'tT-vdl 

gs'tT-vdl 

aethrioscope 

e'tlirT-o-skop;  gth'rT- 

e'thrT-6-skop 

gth'rT-o-skop 

gth'rT-o-skop 

alfranchise 

d-frSn'chiz  ;  -clnz 

d-fr5n'cliTz  ;  -shiz 

5-fr5n'chTz ;  -chiz 

5-fran'cliTz  ;  -chiz 

. 

aireet 

Sf'ret ;  d-fret' 

Sf'ret 

5-fret' 

5-fret' 

again 

d-ggn' 

d-ggn';  d-gan' 

d-ggn' ;  d-gan' 

d-ggn' 

d-ggn' 

against 

d-ggnst' 

d-ggnst' ;  a-ganst' 

d-ggnst' ;  d-ganst' 

d-ggnst' 

d-ggnst' 

agape 

d-gap' ;  d-gap' 

d-gap' 

d-gap' ;  d-gap' 

d-gap' 

d-gap' 

agaric 

5g'd-rTk ;  d-gSr'Tk 

5g'd-rTk  ;  d-g5r'Tk 

5g'd-rTk ;  S-gSr'Tk 

d-gar'Tk 

5-g5r'Tk 

aggrandizement 

d-grSn'dTz-ment 

d-gr5n'dTz-ment 

5g'r5n-diz'mgnt, 

5-gr5n'dTz-ment 

5g'r5n-diz'mgnt 

5g'r5n-diz'mgnt 

agio 

5j'T-o ;  a'jT-o 

aj'T-o ;  a  'jT-o 

5j'T-o;  a'jT-o 

5j'T-o 

a'jT-o 

agiotage 

5j'T-o-taj 

dj'T-o-taj 

5j'T-o-taj  ;  a'jT- 

5j'T-o-taj 

a'jT-o-taj 

aid-de-camp 

ad'de-kSmp' ;  ad'de- 
kaN' 

ad'de-kaN' ;  ad'de- 
kong' 

ad'de-k5mp;  ad'de- 

ad'de-k5mp';  ad'de- 

k0N' 

ad'dg-kgng 

aigrette 

a-grgt' ;  a'grgt 

a'grgt 

a'grgt ;  a-grgt' 

a-grgt' 

alabaster 

51'd-bas'ter 

5  I'd -bis' ter  ;  51'd-bas' 

51'd-bas'ter 

51'd-bas'ter 

5l'd-b5s'ter 

alarum 

d-15r'dm  ;  d-lar'dm 

d-lffr'dtn  ;  d-15r'dra 

d-15r'um  ;  d-la'rum 

d-lar'um 

d-15r'um 

albatross 

51'bd-tr5s 

51'bd-trSs 

51'bd-tros 

5l'bd-tr58 

51'b<l-trg8 

albino 

51-bI'no 

51-be'no;  51-bi'no 

51-bi'no 

51-bi'no 

51-bi'no 

Alborak 

51'bo-rSk' 

51'bo-r5k' 

51-bo'rak 

51'bo-rak 

51'bo-r5k' 

Alcoran 

51'ko-ran' ;  51'k$-r5n 

51'ko-ran';  -ran;  -ran 

51'ko-rdn  ;  51'ko-ran' 

51'ko-ran' 

51'ko-r5n' 

alcove 

51'kov ;  al-kov' 

51-kov';  51'kov 

51'kov;  51-kov' 

51'kov 

51-kov' 

Aldine 

51'din  ;  61'dTn 

61'din 

61'din;  51'dTn 

51'dTn 

51'din 

Alexandrine, 

51'gg-zan'drTn 

51'eg-zin'drTn  ;  -drin 

51'gg-z5n'drTn 

51'eg-z5n'drTn 

51'eg-z5n'drTu 

Alhambresque 

51'h5m-brgsk' 

51'hdm-bresk' 

51'h5m-bresk' 

51'h5m-brg6k' 

Alicant 

51'T-kant  ;  51'T-k5nt' 

51'T-k5nt' ;  51'T-kant 

51'T-k5nt 

51'T-kdnt 

alkali 

Sl'kd-ll;  -IT 

51'ka-lT 

Xl'kd-IT  ;  -li 

al'kd-lT 

51'kd-lT 

alkaline 

51'kd-lln  ;  -lTn 

51'kd-lin 

51'kd-lTn  ;  -lin 

51'kd-lln 

51'kd-lTn 

Alpine 

51'pTn ;  -pin 

51'pTn 

51'pTn  ;  -pin 

51'pTn 

51'pTn 

altercation 

51'ter-ka'sh?7n  ;  61'- 
51'ter-nat ;  61'- 

61'ter-ka'shwn 

51'ter-ka'slndn 

Sl'ter-ka'shdn 

al'ter-ka'shdn 

alternate,  t\ 

al'ter-nat ;  61'- 

51'ter-nat 

51'ter-nat 

51-tffr'nat 

alveolar 

51-ve'o-ldr;  51've-o-ldr  51-ve'o-ldr  ;  51've-o-ldr 

al-ve'6-ldr;  51've-o-ldr 

51've-o-ldr 

51-ve'o-ldr 

amateur 

5m'd-tffr'  ;  5m'd-^ur 

am'd-tffr' ;  5m'd-tur 

5m'd-tur ;  5m'd-tur'; 
F.  5m'5-tffr' 

5m'd-tQr' 

5m'd-tfir 

ambrosia 

5m-bro'zhT-d ;  -zT-d 

5m-brS'zT-d  ;  -zlit-d 

5m-bro'zid ;  -zhid 

5m-bre'zid 

5m-bro'zhT-d 

d-kous'tTk  ;  d-koos'- 

d-dTt'd-m£nt 

d-dgn'T-f6rra 

5-dgn'os 

5d'T-pos 

Sd'jgk-ti'vdl 

5d-mTn'Ts-tra'ter 

d-diil'ter-in 

5d'ver-tiz' 

dd-vffr'tTz-mcnt  ;  5d- 
ver-tiz'mcnt 
dd-vou'zdn 
e'jT-lgps 
e-ol'T-pil 
a'er-T 
a'er-6-n6t 
a'er-o-st5t 
es-ti'val 
eth'rT-5.s-kop 
d-frgn'chiz 
Sf'ret 

d-g an';  d-ggn' 
d-ganst';  d-ggnst' 
d-gap' 

5g'd-rTk 

5-gr5n'dTz-mgnt 

a'jT-o 

a'jT-6-taj 

approx,  ad'ug-kgng 

a'grgt 

51'd-b5s'ter 

d-liir'um 

51'bd-tr5s 

51-bi'no ;  51-be'no 

51-bo'r5k 

51-kor'dn 

51'kov 

61'din 

Sl'gk-sSn'drTn 

5l'T-k5nt 

51'kd-lY 

51'kd-lin 

51'pin 

61'ter-ka'shi/n 
6l-tQr'nat ;  61'ter-nat 
51've-o-ldr 
5m'd-tffr 

5m-bro'zT-d 


d-kous'tTk 

d-dTt'd-ment 

d-den'T-f6rm 

5d'e-nos' 

5d'T-pos' 

5d'jgk-tTv-al 

Sd-mTn'Ts-tra'ter 

d-dul'ter-in 
ad'ver-tiz';  5d'ver-tiz 
5d-vfir'tTz-mgnt ;  5d- 
ver-tiz'ment 
dd-vou'zdn 
gj'T-15ps 
e-51'T-pil 
e'rT ;  a'er-T 
a'er-o-n6t 
a'er-o-st5t 
gs'tT-vdl 
e'thrT-6-skop 
d-fr5n'el»Yz 
d-fret' 
d-ggn' 
d-genst' 
d-gap' 

5g'd-rTk 

dg'rdn-diz'ment ; 

5-grdn'dTz-mgnt 
a'je-o;  5j'e-o 
5j'T-o-taj 
ad'e-kong 

d-grgt' 

51'd-bas'ter 

d-la'rdm 

al'bd-trgs 

51-bi'no  ;  51-be'no 

al'bo-r&k 

51'ko-r5u 

51-kov' 

5 I'd  in 

51'gg-z5n'drTn 
51'hdm-brgsk' 
51'T-kant 
51'kd-ll  ;  -li 
al'kd-nn  ;  -lin 
51'pTn  ;  51'pin 
51'ter-ka'shdn 
al-tffr'nat ;  51'ter-nat 
51-ve'o-ldr  ;  51've-o- 
5m'd-tur' ;  5in'd-tffr' 

5m-bro'zhT-d 


ambsace 

ameliorate 

amusive 

anaemic,  anemic 

anuulose 

annunciation 

anthelion 

anthropoid 

anthropomorphic 

anthropomorpho- 

sis 

antonomasia 

aphelion 

aposiopesls 

apotheosis 

appetitive 

applique 

appulse 

apricot 

aquiline 

archetypal 

archil 

Archimedean 

archival 

archive 

area 

areca 

ar  eolation 

Areopagite 

Argive 

aristocrat 

armada 

aromatize 

arrack 

Artemisia 

artisan 

Aryan 

arytenoid 

asbestos 

Asiatic 

asinine 

aspirant 

association 

asthma 

Athanaslan 

atoll 

aurochs 

auto-da-fe' 

avalanche 

avant-courier 


azote 

azure 

backslide 

ballet 

balsamic 

balustrade 

banal 

banana 

baobab 

barbarian 

basilisk 

bastard 

bastile,  bastille 

bathorse 

batman 

baton 

bedizen 

Bedouin 

been 

belemnlte 

belleslettres 

bellicose 

bellows 

beneath 

berlin 

Bermuda 

bestial 

betroth 

bezant 

bibliothec 

Blblist 

bidet 

bllic 

bijugate 

binocular 

bipartite 

bipedal 

bison 

bitumen 

bivalent 

bivouac 

blanc-mange 

blast 

blithe 

blouse 

bolide 

bomb 

bonbon 

booth 

bosom 

bougie 

bouquet 

bourn  (a  bound) 

boustrophedon 

bovine 
bowie  knlie 
bowline 
bowsprit 
brachial 
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amz'as ;  2mz'- 
d-mel'yo-rat 
d-inu'zTv  ;  -sTv 
d-ne'mTk  ;  d-ugin'Tk 
2n'u-los 

3-nun'sT-a'shdn  ;  -shY- 
2ut-he'lT-3n;  2n-the'- 
2n'thr6-poid 
2n'thro-po-in6r'fTk  ; 
2n-thro/- 

2n'thr6-po-m5r-fo'sTs; 

-m6r'fo-sTs 
2n'to-no-ma'zhT-a  ; 

2n-t5n'6- 

d-fel'ydn ;  -fe'lT-dn 
ap'o-si'o-pe'sTs 
2p'6-the'6-sTs;d-p5th'- 
e-o'sTs 
2p'e-ti'tTv 
2'ple'ka' 
d-ptils'  ;  2p'i!ls 
a'prT-kdt  ;  2p'rY- 
2k'wT-lYn ;  -lln 
ar'ke-tip'dl ;  ar-ket'T- 
pdl 
ar'kTl 

ar'kT-me'de-Gu ;  -me¬ 
dian 

ar'kT-vdl ;  ar-ki'vdl 

ar'kiv 

a're-d 

3r'e-kd ;  d-re'kd 
a're-o-la'shdnj  Sr'e- 
2r'e-5p'd-git ;  -jit 
ar'jiv  ;  -giv 
d-rTs'to-kr2t;  2r'Ts-to- 
krSt 

ar-ma'dd 

d-ro'md^tlz 

dr'dk 

ar'te-mT  z'T-d;-mTzh'T-d 
ar'tl-zdn 
ar'yan  ;  Sr'T-dn 
2r'T-te'noid  ;  a-rTt'e- 
2s-b2s'tds  ;  2 z- 
ashT-2t'Tk;  a'zliY- 
2s'T-nIn 
2s-plr'dnt 

d-so'sY-a'shdn  ;  -shT- 
2z'md ;  2s'ma 
2th'd-na'zhdn ;  -sliT-dn 
d-t81';  St'51 
6'r5ks  ;  ou'roks 
ou'to-dd-fa' ;  6'- 
gv'd-lanch 
d-vant'koo/rY-er ;  d- 
v2n'- ;  a-viiN'- 

Sz'ot ;  d-zot' 
dzh'ur  ;  a'zliur 
bXk'slid' ;  bXk'slid' 
bal'a'  ;  occas.  bSl'gt 
bSl-sXm'Tk  ;  bSl'- 
bXl'ds-trad' 
bXn'dl ;  ba'nal 
bd-na'nd  ;  bd-nSn'd 
ba'6-bXb ;  ba'o-bXb 
bar-ba'rT-dn 
bSz'Y-lYsk ;  bXs'- 
bXs'tdrd 
bas-tel' ;  bas'tTl 
bXt'h6rs/;ba'-;bat'-;b6'- 
bXt'mdn  ;  ba'- ;  bat'- , 
b6'- 

ba-tbN';  bdt'dn 

be-dTz'’n  ;  -di'z’n 
bgd'66-Tn  ,  bSd'bo-en 
bTn  ,  ben 

bgl'em-nit ;  be-lgm'nit 
bgl'lgt'r’ 

bgl'T-kos  ;  bgl'T-kos' 
bgl'oz  ;  -ms 
be-neth';  be-neth' 
bGr'lYn';  bflr'lTn 
ber-mu'dd 
bSs'chal 

be-tr8th';  -troth' 
bgz'dnt ;  be-zant' 
bTb'lT-6-thek ;  -Sth'gk 
bYb'lYst;  bl'blTst 
bT-dgt';  be'dg' 
bll'Tk ;  bTl'Tk 
bl'jdb-gat ;  bl-joo'gat 
bTn-5k'u-ldr;  bi-n5k'- 
bl-par'tlt 
bl'pe-ddl  ;  blp'e- 
bi'sdn 

bT-tu'men  ,  bTt^u- 
bl'va'lent;  bTv'd-lent 
bTv'wXk  ;  bTv'db-2k 
bld-manzh' ;  -rnaNzh' 

bl&st 

blith 

blouz  ;  blous  ;  F.  blooz 
bo'lTd ;  bSl'Id 
b5m  ;  bum 
b6N'b8N' ;  b5n'b5n' 
booth  ;  booth 
boo  z'// m 
boo'zhe';  boo'jT 
boo-ka' 
born  ;  boorn 
boo'stro-fe'ddn  ;  bou'- 

bo'vln  ;  -vTn 
bo'T  ;  boo'T 
bo'lTn  ;  -lln 
bo'sprTt ;  bou'- 
bra'kT-31 ;  brXk'T-dl 


OXF.  E.  D. 

Xmz'as' 

d-mel'io-rat 

d-mu'zTv 

d-ngm'Tk 

2n'u-los' 

d-nun'sT-a'shdn 

Gu-the'lT-dn ;  dnt-lie'- 

Xn'thr6-poid;2n-thro'- 

du-thro'po-mor'ftk 

2u-thro'p6-m5r-fo'sTs; 

-indr'fo-sTs 
Xn'td-no-ma'zT-a  ;  Xn- 
tou'o- 
d-fe'll-dn 
Xp'o-si'6-pe'sTs 
2p'6-the'6-sTs;d-p5th'- 
e-o'sTs 

ap'e-ti'tlv  ;  d-pgt'T-tTv 
a'ple'ka' 
d-puls' 
a'pri-kgt 
ak'vvT-lTn  ;  -lin 
ar-kgt'T-pdl;  ar'ke-tip- 
31 

ar'ohll  ;  ar'kTl 
ar'kT-me'de-au ;  -me- 
de'dn 
ar'kT-val 
ar'kiv ;  -kTv 
Sr'e-d 
Sr'e-kd 
Sr'e-o-la'sliSn 
Sr'e-Sp'd-git 

Sr'Ta-to-krSt' ;  d-rts'- 
to-kr3t 
ar-ma'dd 
d-ro'md-tiz 
d-r3k' ;  3r'3k 
ar'te-mTz'T-d 
ar'tT-zXn' 

Sr'T-3n  ;  a'ri-3n 
ar'T-te'noid 
5z-be.^'t3s  ;  -t3s 
a'sliT-St'Tk 
Ss'T-nin 

38-pIr'dnt ;  Jls'pT-rdnt 
d-so'shT-a'shdn;  -sT- 
Sstli'md  ;  Ss'md 
Sth'd-na'slidn 
d-tbl' ;  3t'51 
ou'roks  ;  o'r5ks 
ou'to-dd-fa' 

Sv'd-lansh  ;av'd-14nsh' 
d-vant'kob'n-er  ;  d- 
vSn'- ;  a'van- ;  a'- 
vaN- 
3-zot' 

Szli'er  ;  a'zliur 
bak'sbd' ;  bSk'slfd' 
bal'ai ;  rarely  b51'6t 
b61-&3m'ik  ;  b31- 
bSl'  3s-trad' 
ba'nal  ;  ban'31 
bd-na'nd 
ba'o-bXb 
bar-bar'T-3n 
bSz'T-lTsk  ;  b3s'- 
bas'tdrd 
bas-tel';  bas'tTl 
ba'-  ;  bat'- ;  b3t'- 
bat'man ;  ba'man 

b3t'3n  ;  ba-t$N' 

be-dl'z’n  ;  -dTz'’n 

bed'oo-en 

ben  ;  bin 

bel'^m-nlt 

bel'lSt'r 

bgl'T-kos' 

bel'oz  ;  b81'3s 

be-netli' 

bdr'ltn;  ber-lTn' 
ber-mob'dd ;  -mu'dd 
bgs'tT-31 
be-troth';  -tr8th' 
bgz'ant ;  be-zant' 
btb'lT-oth'Sk 
bl'blTst ;  bTb'ltst 
be'de';  bT-dgt' 

bi'joo-gat 

bTn-5k'u-ldr 

bi-par'tlt 

bl'pe-dal 

bi'sdn,  bis'i/n  ;  bYz'lzn 
bY-tu'men ;  bit'u-mgn 
bYv'd-lent 
bYv'wSk  ;  bYv'db-3k 
bld-manzh' ;  -m5nzh'; 

-maNzh' 
blast 
blith 
blouz 
bbl'Id 
b5m  ;  b3m 
b8N'b@N';  b5n'b5n' 
booth 
bdoz'3m 
bbo'zhe 

boo-ka' ;  booHia 
bom 

bou'stro-fe'dgn  ;  boo'- 
bo'vin 

bo'T  ;  orig.  boo'Y 

bo'lln 

bo'sprYt 

br3k'Y-31 ;  bra'kY-31 


CENTURY. 

F.  W. 
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ENCYC.  DICT. 

WORCESTER. 

amz'as 

2mbz'as' 

amz'as 

2mbz'as;  amz'as 

amz-as' 

d-mel'yo-rat 

d-mel'io-rat 

d-mel'yo-rat 

d-me'lT-5r-at 

d-mel'yo-rat 

d-mu'ztv 

d-inu'sTv 

d-mu'zTv 

d-inu'zTv 

d-mu'sTv 

d-uSm'Tk 

d-ne'mTk;  d-ngm'Tk 

an-e'mik 

d-ne'mTk 

a-ngm'Tk 

5n'u-los 

2n'u-los' 

2n'u-loz 

dn'u-los' 

2n'u-los' 

2-nun' st-a'shun ;  -shT- 

d-nun'sT-a'shun 

d-nun'shT-a'shun 

d-nun'sT-a'shQn 

d-nun'shT-a'shun 

2nt-he'lY-8n;  5n-the'- 

2nt-lie'lT-dn 

2nt-he'lT-5n 

2n-the'lT-dn 

2ut-he'lT-on 

Xn'thro-poid 

2n'thro-poid 

2n-thro'poid 

2n'thro-poid 

5n'  thro-po-mSr'fY  k 

2n'thro-p6-m6r'fTk 

2n'thro-p6-m6r'fTk 

2n-thro-po-m8r'fTk 

2n'thro-po-m6r'fTk 

Sn'thro-po-uidr-fo'- 

dn'thro-po'mbr-fo'sYs 

sis ;  -mor'fo-sla 

Sn-tbn'o-ma'zid;  -zhid 

dnt'Sn-o-ma'zhY-d ; 
-ma'sY-d 

2nt-5n-5-ma'zT-d 

5n't8-n6-ma'zhY-d 

2-fe'lY-3n 

2f-e'lT-<3n 

2-fe'lT-dn 

d-fe'lY-dn 

d-fe'lT-dn 

2p/o-sI/o-pe'sY8 
ap'o-the'o-sYs  ;  5p'6- 
the-o'sts 

d-pSt'Y-tTv ;  Sp'e-tl'tYv 

dp'o-si'o-pe'sYs 

d-p5s'T-o-pe'sTs 

dp'o-si-o-pe'eTs 

d-pSz'T-o-pe'sTs 

2p'o-the'6-sTs 

2p'o-the'6-sTs 

d-pStli'e-o'sTs 

dp'o-the'o-sTa 

ap'e-ti'tYv 

gi^g-ti'tTv 

dp'g-ti'tlv 

2p'e-ti'tTv 

Sp'lY-kS' 

2p'le-ka' 

2-plek' 

2-plek' 

Sp'Qls ;  a-puls' 

2p'uls 

a-puls' 

2p'uls 

2p'uls;  d-pula' 
a'prT-k5t 

a'pn-kbt ;  5p'rT-k5t 

a'prT-k5t 

a'prT-k5t 

a'prT-kSt 

Sk'vvT-lYn  ;  -lln 

2k'wY-lYn 

2k'wT-lTn 

2k'\\T-lin 

2k'wT-lTn  ;  -lin 

ar'ke-tl'pal 

ar'ke-tl'pdl 

2r'ke-ti'pal 

ar'ke-ti'pdl 

ar'ke-tl'pal 

iir'kYl 

ar'kTl 

ar'chTl 

ar'kTl 

ar'chTl  ;  ar'kTl 

ar'kT-me'de-an ;  -me- 

ar'kY-me-de'dn 

ar'kT-me'de-an 

ar'kT-me'de-dn 

ar'kT-me-de'dn 

de'dn 

ar-ki'vdl ;  ar'ki-val 

ar-ki'vdl 

ar-ki'vdl 

ar-ki'vdl 

ar-ki'vdl 

ar'kiv ;  -kYv 

ar'kiv 

ar'kiv 

ar'kiv 

ar'kiv 

a're-d 

a're-d 

a're-d 

Sr'e-d 

a're-d 

2r'e-kd 

2r'e-kd 

d-re'kd 

d-re'kd 

d-re'kd 

Sr'e-o-la'Bhdn 

d-re'o-la'shdn 

d-re'o-la'shun 

Sr'e-o-la'shiin 

a'l  e-o-la'shdn 

Sr'e-Sp'd-git 

2r'e-op'd-gIt 

2r'e-op'd-jIt 

Sr'e-Sp'd-git 

2r'e-5p'd-jit 

ar'giv 

ar'giv 

ar'jiv 

ar'giv 

ar'jiv 

2r'Ts-to-kr2t ;  d-rYs'- 

ar-Ts'to-krat 

2r-Ts'to-kr2t ;  2r'Ts- 

2r'Ts-to-kr2t 

d-rTs'to-kr2t  :  dr'Ts- 

to-krSt 

ar-ma'dd 

ar-ma'dd  ;  -ma'dd 

ar-ma'dd 

ar-ma'dd 

ar-raa'dd 

d-ro'md-tiz 

d-ro'md-tiz 

d-ro'md-tiz 

d-ro'md-tiz' 

2r'o-md-tIz  ;  d-ro'- 

Sr'dk 

2r'3k 

2r'dk 

2r'dk 

2-r2k' 

ar'te-mYz'Y-d 

ar'te-mTs'T-d 

ar'te-mTzh'T-d 

ar'te-mTz'T-d 

ar'te-mTz'T-d 

ar'tt-zan  ;  ar'tY-zSn' 

ar'tY-z2n' 

ar'tT-z2n 

ar'tT-z2n' 

ar'tT-z2n ;  ar'tT-z2n' 

ar'yan  ;  2r'i-an 

ar'yan 

a'rT-dn  ;  2r'T-dn 

ar'T-an 

ar'ydn 

•Yr'Y-te'noid 

dr'T-te'noid 

d-rTt'e-noid 

2r'T-te'noid 

d-rTt'e-noid 

Ss-bSs'tds ;  -tus 

2s-bes't3s 

2s-bgs't5s 

2z-bgs'td8 

2s-bgs'tds 

a'shT-dt'Tk  ;  a'zhY- 

a'shY-dt'Tk 

a'zhT-2t'Tk 

a'sT-2t'Tk ;  a'shT- 

a'sliT-2t'Tk 

Ss'T-nln  ;  -nYn 

2s'T-nTn ;  -nin 

2s'T-nIn 

2s'T-nIn 

as'Y-nln 

2s-plr'ant ;  2s'pY-rant 

2s-plr'3nt 

2s-pir'dnt 

2s-pir'dnt 

d-so'sT-a'shdn ;  -shY- 

2s-pir'3nt ;  2s'pY-rdnt 

d-so'sY-a'shdn  ;  -sliY- 

d-so'sT-a'sh&n 

d-so'shT-a'shdn 

d-so'shT-a'shdn 

dst'md  ;  Xs'md 

2s'md 

2st'md 

2s'md 

2st'md 

dth'd-na'shian 

2th'd-na'shi3n 

2th'd-na'zhT-dn 

2th'd-na'zT-3n  ;  -shdn 

2th'a-na'zhan 

2-151' ;  2t'ol 

d-tol' 

2t'ol 

a't51 

a'tSl 

b'roks 

6'r5ks 

o'r5ks 

6'r5ks 

6'r5ks 

ou 'to  da  fa' 

ou'to  da  fa' 

6'to-dd-fa 

6'to  dd  fa 

6'to-dd-fa' 

2v'd-12nch 

2v'd-lauch' 

2v'd-lansh' 

dv'd-lanch', 

av'd-lansh' 

d-vant'kob'rT-er;  2- 

a'vaN'- 

d-v5ug'koo'n-a 

d-vang'koo-rer 

vgN'koo-rt-a' 

2z'ot 

Sz'ot' 

2z'ot 

d-zot' 

2z'ot 

2zh'ur;  a'zhur 

Szli'ur 

a'zhdor 

2zh'obr 

a'zher  ;  2zh'er 

bSk-slld' 

b2k'slld' 

b2k-slld' 

b2k'slid 

b2k-slld' 

bSl'a;  sometimes  b21'5t 

ba'ia' 

b21'a 

b21'a 

b2-la'  ;  bdl'gt 

b81-s2m'Tk  ;  bal- 

b61-s2m'Tk 

bal-sdm'Tk 

bal-sdm'Tk 

b2i-s2m'Tk 

b21'us-trad' 

1)21' us-t  rad' 

b21'ds-trad 

bdl'us-trad 

b21'ds-trad 

b2n'dl 

b2n'dl 

,  . 

ba'nal 

b2-n  2n'd 

bd-na'nd 

bd-na'nd 

bd-na'nd 

bd-na'nd  ;  bd-na'nd 

ba'o-bab 

ba'o-b2b 

ba'o-bdl/ 

ba'o-bSb 

ba'o-b2b 

bar-ba'rY-3n 

bar-ba'ri-3n 

bar-ba'rT-dn 

biir-bSr'T-dn 

bar-ba'rT-dn 

bd:s'T-lYsk 

b2s'T-lisk 

b2z'T-lTsk 

b2z'T-lTsk 

b2z'T-lTsk 

bds'tdrd 

b2s'tdrd 

bds'terd 

bds'tdrd 

bas'tdrd 

b2s-tel' 

bas-tel' 

b5s-tel' 

bds'tel 

b2s-tel' 

bdt'hors ;  b6'- 

bat'h6rs' 

bb'hSrs  ;  borHiSrs 

bb'liSrs 

bb'hors 

b2t'mdn  ;  b6'- 

bat'man 

bo'm2n  ;  b5r'm2n 

bo'mdn 

b2t'mdn 

bat'dn  ;  bd-t5n' ;  F. 

b2t'un 

ba'tSng  ;  b2t'5n 

b2t'5n 

bd-tong'  .  b2t'dn 

ba-t6N' 

bc-dYz'’n  ;  -di'z’n 

be-dTz'*n 

be-dTz''n 

be-dYz'en 

be-di'z’n 

bgd'oo-Yn 

bgd'bo-Tn 

bgd'do-Tn 

bed'oo-Tn 

bed'66-Tn 

ben  ;  bln 

bin 

bYn 

ben 

bTn 

b8-lgm'nlt 

bgl-gm'nit 

bgl'gm-nit 

bSl'gm-nit 

be-lgm'nit 

bSl'lgt'r 

bgl'lgt'r 

bgl-lgt'r 

bgl-let'r 

bgl-lgt'r 

bgl'Y-kos 

bgl'Y-kos' 

bel'Y-koz' 

bel'T-kos 

bgl'Y-kos' 

bel'oz  ;  -Gs 

bgl'oz 

bgl'oz  ;  -us 

bgl'oz 

bgl'ds 

be-neth' 

be-neth' 

be-neth' 

be-neth' 

be-neth' 

bdr'lYn;  ber-lYn' 

bflr'IYn 

ber-lTn';  bfir'ITn 

bfir'lTn 

ber-lTn'  ;  bdr^Xn 

ber-mu'dd 

ber-mu'dd 

.  .  •  . 

ber-mu'dd 

.  .  .  . 

bgs'tidl ;  -chidl 

bgs'tidl 

bgst'ydl 

bgs'tT-dl 

bgst'ydl 

be-trbth';  -troth' 

be-troth' 

be-trgtli' 

be-tr5th' 

be-tr5th' 

bgz'dnt;  be-z2nt' 

bgz'ant 

be-z2nt';  bgz'dnt 

be-z2nt' 

be-z2nt' 

bTb'lT-o-thgk 

bTb'lT-o-thgk 

bTb'lT-o  ;hgk 

bYb'lYst 

bTb'ltst 

bYb'lYst 

bYb'lYst 

bYb'lYst 

bY-det';  F.  be-da' 

bY-dgt' 

bTd'gt 

bT-dgt';  be-da' 

be-dgt';  -da' 

bTl'Tk 

bl-ju'gat 

bl-joo'gat 

bl-joo'ggt;  -gat 

bi'joo-gat 

bi'ju-gat 

bl-ii5k'u-ldr ;  bTn-5k'- 

bTn-5k'u-ldr 

bl-n5k'u-ler 

bi-n5k'u-ldr 

bl-n5k'u-ldr 

bl-par'tit 

bi-par'tlt 

bTp'dr-tlt 

bi-par'tlt 

bTp'dr-tlt 

bi'pgd-31 

bTp'e-ddl 

bTp'e-ddl ;  bl'pe7- 

bi'pgd-dl ;  bTp'gd-dl 
bl'sun;  bTz'un 

bTp'e-ddl 

bi'sjdn 

bl'sdn 

bl'zdn 

bT'sdn  ;  bTz'dn 

bY-tu'mgn 

bT-tu'mgn 

bY-tu'mgn 

bT-tu'mgn 

bT  -t  u'men 

bl'va-lgnt ;  bTv'd-lent 

bl'va'lent 

bTv'd-lent 

bYv'oo-2k 

bT  v'ob-2k 

bTv'd5-2k  * 

bY  v'oo-2k 

bTv'w2k;  bYv'do-Sk 

bld-m5nzh' 

bld'maNzh' 

blSng-mongzh';  bl2- 

bld-m6nj' 

bla-m5nj' 

blast 

blast 

b!2st 

blast 

bl&st 

blith  ;  blith 

blith  ;  blith 

blith 

blith 

blith 

blouz 

blouz 

blous 

blouz 

blouz 

bo'lTd  ;  -lid 

.  .  •  . 

.  .  .  . 

bo'lTd 

b5m  ;  bum 

b5m 

b5m 

b5mb 

bum 

b5n'b5n  ;  F.  bbN'bSN 

bbN'bSN' 

bSng'bbng' 

bdN'bdN 

b5n-b5n' 

booth 

booth 

booth 

booth 

booth 

bdbz'um  ;  boo'zGm 

booz'Gm 

bdbz'um 

bdoz'um 

bobz'dm  ;  bbb'zdm 

boo'ji ;  F.  boo-zhe' 

boo'jT 

boo'zhe 

boo'jT 

boo'zhe 

boo-ka' 

boo-ka' 

boo'ka 

boo'ka 

boo-ka' ;  boo'ka 

bom  ;  boom 

born 

boom 

boorn 

born  ;  boorn 

■  boo'stro-fe'ddn 

boo'8tro-fe/ddn  ;  bou'- 
stro-fa'don 

■  boo'stro-fe'ddn 

bou'str5f-e'd5n 

boo'stro-fe'ddn 

bo'vYn ;  -vln 

bo'vTn 

bo^  vln 

bo'vln 

bo'vln 

bo'e  ;  boo'e 

boo'T 

bo'T 

bo'T 

boo'e 

bo'lYn  ;  -lin 

bo'lTn 

bou 'IT  n 

bo'lln 

bo'lYn  ;  bou'lTn 

bo'sprYt ;  bou'fiprTt 

bo'sprTt 

bo'sprYt 

bou'sprTt 

bo'sprTtl 

bra'kY-31 ;  br2k'T-31 

br2k'T-3l 

bra'kY-31 

br2k'Y-dl 

br2k'ydl ;  bra'kY-31 
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brachiate 

bra'kT-at;  brdk'T-at 

brdk'T-at ;  bra'kT-at 

bra'kT-at ;  brdk'T-at 

brak'T-6t ;  -at 

bra'kT-at 

brdk'T-at 

brdk'T-at 

brachium 

bra'kT-dm ;  brdk'T- 

bra'kT-dm;  brdk'T-wm 

bra'kT-um;  brdk'T-um 

brdk'T-um 

brdk'T-wm 

brdk'T-um 

bravado 

brd- va'do;  -va'do 

brd-va'do ;  -va'do 

brd-va'do 

brd-va'do 

brd-va'do 

brd-va'do  ;  brd-va'do 

•  brd-va'do 

bravo 

bra' vo ;  bra'vo 

bra'vo 

bra'vo 

bra'vo  ;  bra'vo 

bra'vo 

bra'vo 

bra'vo  ;  bra'vo 

breech,  n. 

brech 

brech 

brech 

brecli 

brTch ;  brech 

brTch 

brech 

breech,  v. 

brecli ;  brTch 

brTch ;  brech 

brech 

brech 

brTch 

brech  ;  brTch 

brecli 

breeching,  n. 

brTch'Tng;  brech'Tng 

brech'Tng 

brTch'Tng 

brTch'Tng 

brTch'Tng 

brech'Tng  ;  brYch'- 

brTch'Tng 

brevet 

bre-vSt' ;  brgv'dt 

brev'et 

bre-vet' 

bre-vet' 

brdv'et 

brdv'gt 

bre-vgt' ;  brdv'St 

breviary 

bre'vT-a-rT 

bre'vT-d-n 

bre'vT-a-rT  ;  br6v'T-a- 

bre'vT-gr'T 

bre'vT-er-T 

bre'vT-d-rT 

brev'yd-rT 

bromide 

bro'mld  ;  -inTd 

bro'mld 

bro'mTd  ;  -mid 

bro'mTd 

bro'mTd 

bro'mid 

bro'mTd 

brooch 

broch  ;  brooch 

broch  ;  occas.  brooch 

broch  ,  brooch 

broch;  brooch 

broch 

broch 

broch 

brothel 

brbth'el ;  broth'el 

broth'’l 

broth'el 

broth'61 

br5th'el 

brSfeh'el 

broth'el 

brougham 

broo'ftin;  broom;  bro'- 
um 

bu'ku  ;  boo'koo 

broom;  brob'&m;  bro'- 
um 

buk'oo  ;  boo'koo 

brob'dm  ;  broom 

broo'wm 

brob'dm 

brom  ;  broo'dm 

brob'dm 

buchu 

bu'ku 

bu'ku 

bQk'oo 

bdb'kob 

Buddhism 

bdod'Tz’m 

bbod'Tz’m 

boo'd  Tz’m 

boo'dTz’m 

bobd'Tz’m 

bobd'Tz’m 

bob'dTz’m 

butiet  ( sideb'd ) 

boo-fa';  buf'St;  F.  bii'fe' 

buf'gt 

buf'St ;  F.  bii-fa' 

buf'gt ;  bii-fa' 

buf'gt 

buf'dt;  buf-6t' 

buf'St 

bulla 

bool'd ;  bul'd 

bool'd  ;  bul'd 

bul'd 

bool'd 

bul'd 

bool'd 

bool'd 

bulletin 

bdol'e-tTn 

bbol'e-tin 

bool'e-tTn 

bdol'e-tTn 

bool'e-ten 

bdol'e-tTn 

bdol'e-ten  ;  bdol't-tTn 
bdol'wdrk 

bulwark 

bdol'wdrk 

bool'wSrk 

bdol'wdrk 

bdol'wdrk 

bdol'wdrk 

bdol'wdrk 

buoy 

boi  ;  bob'!  ;  bwoi 

boi ;  bwoi 

boi ;  boo'T 

boi 

boi 

boi 

bwoi ;  boi 

buoyant 

boi'dnt ;  boo'T-;  bwoi'- 

boi'dnt ;  bwoi'- 

boi'- :  bob'T-dnt 

boi'dnt 

boi'dnt 

boi'dnt 

bob'T-dnt 

bureau 

bu'ro;  Brit.  usu.  bu-ro' 

bu-ro'  ;  bu'ro 

bu'ro 

bu'ro 

bu-ro' 

boo'ro 

bu-ro' ;  bu'ro 

bureaucracy 

bu-ro'krd-sT 

bu-ro'krd-st  ;  -rok'rd- 

bu-ro'krd-sT 

bu-ro'krd-8Y 

bu-rok'rd-8T 

bob-rdk'rd-sT 

bu-ro'krd-sY 

burnoose 

bQr-nobs' ;  bGr'nobs 
bT-zdn'tTn;  biz 'an -tin; 
-tin 

fea'a.-ba;  ka'bd 

bQr-nobs' ;  -nooz' 

bQr-nobs';  bflr'nobs 

bfir-uoos' 

bfir'uobs  ;  -nooz 

bQr'noos 

bQr-nobs' 

Byzantine 

bT-zSn'tln;  biz'dn-tln 

bTz'dn-tln ;  bT-zdn'tTn 

bT-zdn'tln 

bT-zdn'tin 

bVz'an-tin ;  bt-zSn'tin  blz'an-tm 

Caaba 

kii'd-bd 

ka'bd;  ka'd-bd 

ka'd-bd 

ka'd-bd 

ka'd-bd 

ka'a-bd 

cabaret 

kdb'd-ret ;  kd'bd-rS' 

kA'bi-rS' 

k5b'd-r8t;  F.  k5-b5-ra' 

kdb'a  r6t 

kdb'd-ra 

kdb'd-ret 

kdb'd-ra  ;  -rdt 

cacao 

kd-ka'o ;  kd-ka'o 

kd-ka'o ;  kd-ka'o 

kd-ka'o 

kd-ka'o 

kd-ka'o 

kd-ka'o 

ka'ko 

cachalot 

kdsh'd-lot 

k5sh'd-15t ;  kdsh'd-lo 

k5cli'd-15t ;  kdsh'd-15t 

kdch'd-15t 

kdsh'd-lbt 

kdsh'd-15t 

kdsh'd-15t 

cacoepy 

kdk'o-e-pT  ;  kd-ko'e-pT 

kd-ko'e-pT 

kdk'o-6p-T 

kd-ddv'er-Tk 

kak'o-e-pT 

kd-ddv'er-Tk 

cadaverlo 

kd-ddv'er-Tk 

kdd'd-vgr'Tk;  kd-ddv'- 

kd-ddv'er-Tk 

.  .  • 

kd-ddv'Sr-Tk 

catieine 

kdf'e-Tn  ;  -en 

kdf'e-in 

kd-fe'Tn  ;  kdf'e-Tn 

kdf'e-Tn 

kd-fg'in;  -Tn 

kaf'e-in 

kd-fe'Tn 

cahier 

ka/ya' 

ka'ya 

kd-ya' 

ka'ya' 

kd-e-a' 

ka'e-ya' 

caisson 

ka'sdn 

ka'sdn  ;  ka-s6on' 

ka'sdn 

ka'sdn 

ka'sdn  ;  ka-soon' 

ka'soon 

ka-sobn' 

calade 

kd-lad' 

ka-lad';  kd-lad' 

kd-lad';  -ldd' 

kd-lad' 

kd-lad' 

kd-lad' 

calcimine 

kdl'sT-min  ;  -mTn 

kXl'sT-min  ;  -min 

kdl'sT-mTn  ;  -min 

kdl'sY-mm 

.... 

kdl'sT-min 

kdl'sT-min 

calcinatory 

kdl-sYn'd-to-rT  ;  kdi'- 
sTn- 

kdl-sTn'd-to-ri  ;  kdl'- 
sTn- 

kdl'sYn-d-to-rT  ;  kdl- 
sTn'- 

kdl-sTn'd-to-rT 

kdl'sT-nd-to-rT 

kdl-sTn'd-to-rl 

calcine 

kdl-sin' ;  kdl'sTn 

kdl-sin' 

kdl'sTn ;  kdl-sin' 

kdl'sTn 

kdl'ein 

kal'sin 

kdl-sin' 

caledonite 

kdl'e-do-nit'  ;  kd-led'- 
6 -nit 

kdl'T-pdsh,  kdl'T-pdsh' 

kSl'e-do-nit' 

kdl'e-do-nit 

kdl'e-do-nit 

.... 

kd-led'6-nit 

kdl'e-ddn-It 

calipash 

k51'T-p5sh 

kdl'T-pdsh;  kdl'T-pdsh' 

kdl'T-pash' 

kdl'T-pdsh 

kdl'T-pdsh 

kdl'T-pdsh' 

calipee 

kdl'T-pe ;  kdl'T-pe' 

kdl'T-pe 

kdl'T-pe  ;  kdl'T-pe' 

kdl'T-pe' 

kdl'T-pe 

kdl'T-pe' 

caliph 

ka'ITf  ;  kal'Tf 

kdl'Tf  ;  ka'ITf 

ka'ITf 

ka'ITf 

ka'ITf ;  ka-lef' 

ka'ITf 

ka'ITf 

calls 

ka'ITks  ;  kdl'Tks 

kSl'Tks 

ka'ITks 

ka'ITks 

ka'ITks 

ka'ITks 

caloyer 

kdl'o-yer ;  kd-loi'er 

kdl'o-yer 

ka-loi'er 

kdl'o-yer 

kd-loi'er 

kd-loi'er 

kd-loi'er 

calyx 

ka'ITks  ;  kdl'Tks 

kdl'ike  ;  ka'ITks 

ka'ITks 

ka'ITks 

ka'ITks 

ka'ITks 

ka'ITks 

Camellia 

genus  kd-mgl'T-djyZower 
also  -mel'yd 

kd-m61'T-d 

kd-m§l'id 

kd-mel'Y-d 

kd-me'lT-d 

kd-mgl'T-d 

kd-mdl'T-d 

camelopard 

kd-mgl'6-pard  ;  kdm'- 
gl-o-pard' 

kSm'el-o-pard' ;  kd- 
m61'o-pard 

kd-m61'o-pard  ;  kdm'- 
e-lo- 

kd-mel'6-pard 

kd-mSl'o-pard 

kdm'el-lSp'drd 

kd-mgi'o-pard  ;  kdm'- 
el- 

camphene 

kdm'fen ;  kdm-fen' 

kSm'fen 

kdm'fen;  kdm-fen' 

k  dm 'fen 

kdm'fTn 

kdm-fen' 

kdm-fen' 

canaille 

kd-nal';  F.  ka'na'y’ 

ka'na'y’ ;  ka-nal' 

kd-nal' 

ka-nal' 

kd-nal' 

kd-uil' 

kd-nal' 

canard 

kd-nard' ;  F.  ka'har' 

ka'nar' ;  kd-niird' 

kd-niir'  ;  kd-nard' 

kd-nard' 

kd-nard' 

.... 

kd-nar' 

canine 

kd-nin';  ka'nin 

kd-nin';  kSn'in 

kd-nin';  ka'nin 

kd-nin' 

kd-nin' 

ka'nin 

kd-nin' 

canon 

kdn'ydu;  Sp.  ka-nyon' 

kdii'ydn 

kdn'ywn;  Sp.  ka-nyon' 

ka-nyon';  kdn'yfip 

kdn'ydn 

kdn'ydn 

kdn'ydn 

cantaloupe 

kdn'td-loop  ;  -lop 

kdn'td-lobp 

kdn'td-lobp  ;  -lop 

kdn'td-loop 

kdn'td-loop 

kdn'tfl-lobp 

cantata 

kan-ta'td 

kan-ta'ta 

kdn-ta'td 

kan-ta'td 

kdn-ta'td 

kdn-ta'td 

kdn-ta'td;  -ta'td 

can  tat  rice 

kan'ta-tre'cha  ; 

F.  kaN'ta'tres' 

kan'ta-tre'cha  ; 

F.  kaN'ta'tres' 

kdn'td-tres  ;  kan'ta- 
tre'che 

kan'td-tre'chd 

kdn'td-tres 

kdn'td-tre'chg 

cantilever 

kdn'tT-le'ver;-lgv'er 

kSn'tT-le'ver 

kdn'tT-ldv'er 

kdn'tT-lSv'er 

kdn'tT-le'ver 

kdn'tT-le'\er 

cantonment 

kdu'tdn-ment ;  kdn- 
ton'-;  kdn-toon'- 

kSn-t5n'ment ;  -toon'- 
ment 

kdn'ton-ment  ;  kdn- 
tbn'ment ;  kdn-tobn'- 

kdn'tdn-mdnt 

kdn-tbn'ment 

kau'tdn-mgnt 

kdn'tdn-mgnt 

caoutchonc 

koo'cliook  ;  kou'- 

kou'chdbk;  koo'- 

kob'chdok 

kob'chdok 

kob'chdok 

kob'chdok 

kob'chdok 

capias 

ka'pT-ds  ;  kdp'T-ds 

k5p'T-Ss 

ka'pT-ds 

ka'pT-ds  ;  kd'pT-ds 

ka'pT-ds 

ka'pT-ds 

ka'pT-ds 

capillary 

kdp'T-la-rT  ;kd-pil'd-rT 

kap'T-ld-rT  ;kd-pTl'd-rT 

kap'T-la-rT;kd-pTl'd-rT 

kdp'T-le-rT 

kdp'T-ler-T 

kd-pTl'd-rT 

kdp'T-ld-rT;kd-pTl'a-rT 

capitoline 

kdp'T-to-liu;  kd-pit'o- 

kd-pTt'o-lin 

kdp'T-t6-lin 

kdp'T-to-lin 

kap'T-to-lin 

kd-pTt'ol-in 

kdp'T-to-lin 

capuchin 

kdp'u-chTn ;  kdjyu- 
shen' 

kdp'u-chTn ;  kdp'u'- 
shen' 

kdp'fi-chTn  ;  kdp'oo- 
shen' ;  kap'u-shen' 

kdp'u-chen' 

kdp'u-shen 

kdp'u-slnn 

kap'u-slien' 

caravan 

kdr'd-vdn;kdr'd-vdn' 

kdr'd-vdn  ;  kdr'd-van'  kdr'd-vdn;  kdr'd-van' 

kdr'd-vdn 

kdr'd-vdn' 

kdr'd-vdn' 

kdr'd-vdn' 

carcajou 

kiir'kd-job;  -zliob 

kar'ka-zhoo 

kar'kd-joo 

kar'kd-joo 

kar-kd-job' 

kar'kd-joo 

Cardamlne 

kar-<ldm'T-ne;  kiir'dd- 
nri'ne 

kar-ddm'T-ne;  kar'dd- 
mln 

kar-ddm'T-ne 

kar'dd-mi'ne 

kar'dd-min 

kar'dd-min 

caret 

kdr'St ;  ka'ret 

kdr'et ;  kSr'St 

ka'r6t 

kdr'et 

ka'rSt 

kdr'gt 

ka'rSt 

caribou 

kdr'T-boo  ;  kdr'T-boo' 

kdr'T-boo' 

kdr'T-boo 

kdr'T-boo 

kdr'T-boo 

kdr'T-bdo 

kar'T-bob 

caricaturist 

kdr'Y-kd-tu'rYst;  kdr'- 
T-kd-tu'rTst 

kdr'I-kd-^iTet 

kdr'T-kd-tur-Tst 

kdr'T-kd-choor-Yst ; 
-tur-Tst, 

kdr'T-kd-tu'rTst 

kdr'T-kd-tur'Tst 

kdr'T-kd-tu'rTst 

carminative 

kar-mTn'd-tTv  ;  kar'- 
mT-na-tiv 

kiir'mT-na-tTv 

kar-mTn'd-t.Tve 

kar-mTn'd-tTv 

kar-mTn'd-tTv 

kar'mT-na-tTv 

kar-mTn'd-tTv 

carmine 

kar'mTn;  -min 

kar'mTn 

kar'mTn ;  -min 

kar'mTn 

kar'min 

kar'mTn 

kar'min ;  kar-min' 

caruncle 

kdr'uipk’l ;  kd-rui)'k’l 

kd-rur'k’l;  kSr'un-k’l  kdr'up-k’l 

kar'urpkM 

kd-run'k’l 

kd-rur)'k’l 

kdr'un-k’l 

casement 

kas'ment 

kas'ment ;  kaz'- 

kas'ment;  kaz'- 

kas'ment 

kas'ment 

kas'ment 

kaz'ment 

caseous 

ka'se-ds 

ka'se-ds 

ka'se-us 

ka'se-us 

ka'se-us 

ka'ze-us 

ka'se-us;  ka'slie- 

cashmere 

kdsh'mer  ;  kdsh-mer' 

kdsh'mer;  kdsh-mer' 

kash'mer 

kdsh'mer 

kdsh'mer 

kdsh'mer 

kdsh'mer  ;  kdsh-iiier' 

casserole 

kds'e-rol;  kds'e-rol' 

kXs'^-rol' 

kds'e-rol 

kds'e-rol 

cassia 

kdsh'd  ;  -l-d 

kas'T-d 

kdsh'id 

kdsh'id 

kash'T-d 

kds'T-d 

kdsh'T-d 

castanet 

kds'td-net;  kds'td-n6t' 

kas'td-net ;  -td-n6t' 

kds'td-n6t 

kds'td-net 

kds'td-ndt 

kds'td-ngt 

kds'td-net 

casual 

kdzh'u-dl;  kaz'- 

kazh'u-dl ;  kdz'- 

kazh'u-dl 

kdzh'u-dl 

kdzh'u-dl 

kaz'u-dl 

kazh'u-dl 

catechu 

kdt'e-choo;  -shoo 

kat'e-shoo;  -choo 

kdt'6-chob 

kdt'e-choo 

kdt'e-shoo 

kdt'e  shoo 

kdt'e-ku 

catenary 

kdt'e-na-rT  ;  kd-te'nd- 

kd-te'nd-rT 

kdt'e-na-rT 

kdt'e-ne-rT 

kat'e-ner-T 

kdt'e-nd-rT 

kdt'e-nd-rT 

cathedra 

kd-the'drd;  kdth'e-drd 

kd-the'drd;  k5th'6-drd 

kdth'e-drd;  kd-the'drd 

kdth'e-drd 

kd-the'drd 

kdtli'e-drd;  kd-the'drd 

kd-the'drd;  kdtli'e-drd 

Caucasian 

kb-ka'shdn ;  -kash'dn 

k6-ka'8hT-dn 

kd-ka'sidn;  -shidn;  k6- 
kdsh'idn 

k6-kdsh'idn  ;  k6-ka'- 
sidu 

k6-ka'zhT-dn 

k6-ka'shT-dn 

k6-ka'sian 

Celestlne 

sSl'Ss-tYn;  -tin;  se-16s'- 
tTn 

6gl'T-bd-sT  ;  se-lTb'd-sT 

eSl'es-tln  ;  -tTn;  ee-les'- 
tTn 

sSl'T-bd-sT 

sSl'es-tTn 

8el'es-tTn 

se-lgs'tTn 

8e-lSs'tin 

sgl'es-tTn 

celibacy 

eel'T-bd-sT 

sel'T-bd-sT 

sgl'T-bd-sT 

sgl'T-bd-sT 

sel'T-bd-sT 

cement,  n. 

se-m§nt' ;  sgm'gnt 

se-mSnt' ;  sSm'^nt 

se-mSnt' ;  sdin'ent 

se-m6nt' 

se-ment' 

se-ment' 

sem'ent 

cenobite 

seu'6-bit ;  se'no-bit 

ee'no-bit ;  sSn'o-bit 

sgn'o-bit 

sen'o-bit 

se'no-bit 

se'no-bit 

s6n'o-bit 

cerebric 

sdr'e-brYk ;  se-rSb'rTk 

8e-rSb'rTk 

ser'e-brTk 

ser'e-brTk 

se-rSb'rTk 

se-re'bnk 

sdr'e-brTk 

chagrin 

shd-grin' or,  esp.  Brit. 
shd-gren' 

shd-gren'  ;  -grTn' 

shd-grTn' ;  shd-gren' 

shd-grTn' 

shd-gren' 

shd-grTn' 

shd-gren' 

chalcedony 

kdl-sSd'6-nT  ;  kdl'se- 
do-ni 

kai-sSd'd-nT  ;  kSl'se- 
dd-nT 

kdl-s6d'o-nT  ;  kal'se- 
do-nT 

kdl-sed'o-nT 

kdl-sSd'5-nT 

kdl-sed'd-nY 

kdl-s6d'$-nT ;  kdl'se- 
do-nT 

Chaldee 

kdl'de;  kdl-de' 

kXi'de  ;  kdl-de' 

kal'de 

kdl'de 

kdl'de 

kdlMe 

kdl-de' 

chaldron 

chbl'drun 

cliSl'drdn  ;  cha'drdn 

chbl'drdn 

chbl'drun 

chdl'drdn 

chbl'drun 

chbl'drdn  ;  chal'- 

challis 

shdl'T  ;  chdl'Ts 

chdl'Ts ;  sha'IT 

shdl'T 

shdl'T 

.... 

shdl'Ts 

shdl'T 

chalybean 

kdl'T-be'dn ;  kd-lTb'e- 

kdl'T-be'dn 

kd-lTb'e-dn 

kdl'T-be'dn 

kd-lTb'e-an 

kd-lTb'e-dn 

Ld-lTb'e-an 

chamois,  n. 

shdm'T  ;  slia'mwa' ; 
shd-moi' ;  see  note 

8  h  S  m'o  i ;  s  h  5  m'T  ; 
sha/mwa' 

shdm'wb ;  sliam'T 

sliam'T 

shdm'wa 

sham 'wo 

sliam'T  ;  shd-moi' 

champaign 

shdm-pan' 

clidm'pan 

slidm-pan' ;  formerly 
chdm-pan' 

shdm-pan' 

shdra'pan 

8ham'pan 

shdm-pan' 

champignon 

shSm-pTn'3Tun;  chdm-; 
F.  sliaN'pe'nybN' 

chdm-pTn'ydn ;  sh5m- 

shdui-pTn'ydn 

shdm-pTn'ydn 

shdm'pTn-y5ng' 

shdm-pTn'y5ng 

shdm-pTn'ydn 

chap  (iaw) 

clibp  ;  chdp 

chap 

ch<5p 

chop 

chop 

chdp 

ch6p 

•.chaperon 

shdp'er-on  ;  -8n 

shSp'er-Sn ;  -on 

shap'er-on 

shdp'er-on 

slidp'er-5ng 

shap'er-5n,  n.  ;  -on,t». 

shdp'er-on 

charade 

shd-rad',  or,  esp.  Brit. 
shd-rad' 

shd-rad' 

ehd-rad' 

shd-rad' ;  -rad' 

shd-rad' 

shd-rad' 

shd-rad' 

charivari 

slia're-va're  ;  slid-re7- 

sha'rT-va'rT 

ehdr'T-vdr'T 

shar'T-var'T 

sha're-vii're 

shdr'e-vdr'e 

sha're-va-re' 

vd-re' 
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chassis 
chasuble 
chauffer 
Cheviot 
chimera 
chimere 
chimpanzee 

Chinese 
chivalric 

chivalry 

chloride 

chlorine 

cholerine 

chopine 

choragic 

choric 

Christian 

Christianity 

cicatrix 
cicely 
cicerone,  n. 

cicisbeo 

clangor 

clapboard 

clarinet 

cliental 

clientele 

climacteric 

clitoris 

cobalt 

cobaltous 

cobra 

cochineal 

cockatrice 

codeine 

codices 

codiiicatlon 

codify 

cognizance 

coiffure 

colchicum 

colleen 

coloration 

colorific 

colportage 

colporteur 

comatose 
combat,  n. 
combinant 

combinative 

comment,  v. 
comminatory 

commissural 

communal 

compensate 

complaisance 

complement,  v. 

compliment,  v. 

composite,  a. &>: 

compost 

comprador 

comrade 
conative 
concentrate,  v. 

confessor 

confiscate,  v. 
conglobate 

connate 

connoisseur 

conservatoire 

conserve,  n. 

consignee 

consignor 

consistory 

consols 
construe 
consummate,  v. 

consummative 

contemplate 

content,  n. 
contour,  n. 
controvert 

convenient 

copaiba 

corduroy 


WEBSTER. 

ch£z'fi-b’l  ;  ehSs'- 
shof'er  ;  chof'- 
chSv'T-dt;  che'vt-dt 
kt-me'rd ;  ki¬ 
ck  t-mer'  ;  sht-mer' 
chtm-pSu'ze  ;  clitnk- 
pXn-ze' 

chi-nea' ;  -lies' 
shtv'dl-rtk  ;  slit-vSl'- 
rtk 

shtv'dl-rt 
klo'rid ;  -rid 
klo'rtn  ;  -ren 
k51'er-tn ;  -in 
cho-pen' ;  chSp'tn 
ko-r5j'Tk;  -ra'jtk 
ko'rtk ;  kSr'tk 
krts'chdn 

krts'cht-Xn't-tt  ;  krts- 
ch5n'- 

sl-ka'trlks  ;  stk'd- 
sts'e-lt  ;  sis'll 
che'cha-rS'iia;  E.  sis'-  che'cha-ro'na  ;  sts'er- 
e-ro'ne  o'ne 

che'cliez-ba'o ;  sT-sts'-  che'chez-ba'o 
be-o 


OXF.  E.  D. 

sha'st 

ch5s'u-b’l 

chOf'er 

clie'vt-dt ;  chev'- 
kt-me'rd;  ki- 
cht-mer' 

chim-p5n'zT ;  clitni'- 
pan-ze' 
chi-nez' 

sht-vSl'rtk ;  shtv'dl-; 

cht-v51'- ;  chiv'd  1- 
shTv'dl-n  ;  chtv'dl-rt 
klo'rtd  ;  -lid 
klo^Tn  ;  -rin 
kSl'er-in;  -en 
cho-pen';  chSp'tn 
ko-rjj'Tk  ;  -ra'jtk 
kSr'tk;  ko'rlk 
krts'tydn 
krts'tt-Sn't-tt 

st-ka'trtks  ;  stk'd- 
sts'e-lt  ;  sis'll 


klSrj'ger  ;  klSng'er 
kl&p'bord ;  klSb'ord 

kl5r't-nSt ;  -nSt' 

kli-Sn'tdl 

klkSn-tel' 


klJij'ger;  klSng'er 
klSp'bord' ;  colloq. 

kl5b'ord,  -erd 
klXr'i-nSt' 
kli-Sn'tdl ;  kli'en- 
klken-tSl' ;  -tel' ;  as 
F.  kle'aN'tSl' 
kli-m5k'ter-tk  ;  klk- 
mSk-tSr'tk 
kli'to-rts  ;  kltt'o-rts 
kS'bSlt;  -b51t 
ko-bOl'tds ;  ko'bol-tds;  ko-bOl'tds 
ko'bSl- 

ko'brd ;  kSb'rd 
kScli't-nel 


CENTURY. 

shSs'Ts 

chSs'u-b'l 

shO'fer 

chSv't-dt 

kt-me'rd 

sht-mer' 

chtm-p&n'ze;  chtm'- 
p&n-ze' 

chi-nes' ;  -nez' 
shtv'dl-rtk 

shtv'dl-rt 
klo'rtd  ;  rid 
klo'rtn 
k51'er-tn 

chSp'tn;  cho-pen' 

kci-rdj'Ik 

ko'rtk 

krts'tidn  ;  -chidn 
kns'ti-Sn't-tt ;  -cht- 
5n_'T-tT 
st-ka'trtks 
sts'e-lt 

sts'er-o'ne  ;  It.  che'- 
cha-ro'nS 
st-sts'be-o  ; 

ckes-ba'o 
klaij'gdr;  klang'dr 


F.  &  W. 
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ENCYC.  DICT. 


-o  ;  It.  che'- 


klSp'bord 
klXb'erd 
klSr't-nSt  ; 
kli'cn-tdl 
kli'en-tel 


colloq. 

klSr'T-nSt' 


kli'mXk-tSr'tk  ; 

mSk'ter-tk 

kli'to-rts 

kS'bSlt 


kli- 


kSk'd-tris  ;  -trts 
ko-de'tn;  ko'de-en 
kSd't-sez  ;  ko'dt- 
ko'dt-ft-ka'shdn ; 
kSd'I- 

ko'dt-fi;  k5d't-fi 
kSg'nt-zdns  ;  kSn't- 
kvva/fiir' ;  koif'ur 


ko'brd  ;  kSb'rd 
kSch'T-nel 


-trts 


kSk'd-tris ; 
ko'de-in 
ko'dt-sez 
ko'dt-ft-ka'slidn ; 

kSd'Y- 

ko'dt-fi 

kSg'nt-zdns  ;  kSn't- 
kw&-fur' ;  koif'ur 


kSl'kt-kdm;  common-  kSl'kt-kiem  ;  vulg. 

ly  kSl'eht-  . . 

kd-len' ;  kSl'en 
kul'er-a'shdn  ;  kSl'o- 
ra'- 

kQl'er-tf'tkjkSl'o-rtf'- 


k51'clit-kdm 
kd-len' ;  kbl'en 
kbko-ra'shdn  ;  kul'er- 
a'shdn 

kSl'o-rtf'tk  ;  kuker- 


klkmSk-tSr'tk  ;  kli- 
m5k'ter-tk 
kli'to-rts 
ko'bblt 
ko'bol-tQ8 

ko'brd 

koch't-nel  ;  kSch't- 
nel' 

kok'd-trts ;  -tris 
ko-de'111 
ko'dt-sez 
kbd't  -f  t -ka'sh  un 

k5d't-fl 

k5g'nt-zdn8  ;  kSn't- 
koif'fir  ;  F.  kw 5-fur' 
k51'cht-kum ;  as  L. 

k51'kt-kum 

kbl'en 

kul'er-a'shun 

kul'er-tf'tk 

k51'por-taj 


kbl'por'taj  ;  kol'por'-  kol'por'tdzh';  kbl'pbr 
tazh'  taj 

kbl'por'ter  ;  kol'por'-  kol'  por'tdr';  kbl'pbr-  k51'por-ter 


tQr' 

k5m'd-to8 ;  ko'md- 
kSm'bltt ;  kum'bSt 
kbm'bt-ndnt ;  ktf  m- 
bin'dnt 

k5iu'bt-na-ttv  ;  kgm- 
bin'd-ttv 

kom'ent ;  kd-mSnt' 


ter 
ko'md-tos' 
kbm'bSt  ;  kum'bSt 
kbm'bt-ndnt 

k5m'bt-na-tiv 

kbm'ent  ;  ko-mgnt' 


ko'md-tos 
kbm'bS^  kum'- 
kdm-bin'dnt 

kdm-bin'd-tlv 

kd-raSnt' ;  kbm'Snt 
k5-mtn'd-to-rI 


kd-mtn'd-to-rt ;  k5m'-  k5m't-nd-ter-t 
t-nd- 

kd-mtsh'u-rdl ;  k5in'-  kbra't-su'rdl  kd-mts'u-rdl 

t-su'rdl  mtsh'- 

k5m'u-ndl;  kd-niu'ndl  kd-niu'ndl:  k5m'u-ndl  k5m'fi-ndl 
k5m'p6n-sat ;  kgiu-  k5m'pcn-sat ;  kdm-  kdin-pgn'8at 
pgn'sat 
kbm'pla-zans' 
pla-zans' 
kbukple-mSnt' 


;  k5m'- 


pgn-sat 
k5in'pla-zdn8 


kd- 


k5m'- 


pgn'sat 

kom'pla-zans' ;  kdm- 
pla'zdns 

kom'ple-mgnt/;  kbiu'-  kbm'ple-mgnt'  kom'ple-mSnt 

ple-mgnt' 

k5m'plt-mSnt,  kQnk-  kgm'plt-mgnt'  k5m'plt-mgnt 

plt-mSnt' 

.  kgm-p5z'tt;  kom'po-  k5m'po-ztt ;  formerly  kdm-p5z'tt  ;  kbm'po- 


ztt 
kom'post 

kbin'prd-doi*' ;  k5m'- 
prd-dor' 
kbm'r^d  ;  -rad 
kbn'd-ttv  ;  ko'n^i- 
kbn'scn-trat ;  k<5n- 
sen'trat 

kdu-fgs'er  (see  note) 


kdm-p5z'tt 

kbm'pdst 

kbm'prd-dor' 


Zlt 
kbin'post 
kbm'pra-dor' 


kbm'rad  kbm'rSd  ;  -rad  ;  kura'- 

k5n'd-ttv  ko'nd-ttv 

k5n'seu-trat;  kdn-sSn'-  kdn-sSn'trat ;  kbn'sSn- 


trat 
kdn-fS&'er 


k5n'fts-kat ;  kdn-fYs'-  k5n'fts-kat ;  kdn-fts'- 
kdn-glo'bat  kon'glo-bat 

kbn'at 


trat 

kdn-fSs'er  ;  formerly 
k5u'fes-er 

kgn-fts'kat ;  kbn'fts 
k5n-glo'bat ;  kon'glo- 
bat 

kbn'at 


kbn'at ;  kd-nat' 
kSn't-sQr' ;  -sur' 

kbN'sSr'va'twar';  kdn-  koN'sgr'v^/twar' 
sdr'vd-twar' 

kdn-sfirv' ;  kbn'sfirv  kdn-sQrv' 
kbn'si-ne' ;  -st-ne'  kbn'si-ne' 
kdn-sin'er;  k5n'st-u6r'  koiksi-ndr' 

kdn-sts'to-rt;  kon'sts-  kon'sts-ter-t  ;  kdn- 
to-rt  sts'ter-t 

k5n-solz' ;  kbn'sSlz  kdn-s51z^ 
kbn'stroo  ;  kdn-stroo';  kon'stroo  :  kdn-stroo'  kSn'stroo  ;  kdn-stroo' 


ko'na/sQr' ;  kgn't-sur'  kSikt-sur' ;  -stir' 
k5n-s£r/v5-tw5r' 


kbn'sQrv 
kon'si-ne' 
kdn-sin'er  ;  kon'st- 
n6r' 

kdn-sts'to-rt ;  kbn'sts- 
to-rt 

kbn'sbiz  ;  kdn-s51z' 


k5n'sd-mat ;  kgn- 
sum'at 
k5n'sd-ma-ttv  ;  k#n- 
sum'd-tt  v 

k5n'tgm-plat ;  kdn- 
tgm'plat 

kbn'tgnt ;  kdn-tSnt' 
kSn'toor7 ;  kon'toor' 


kon'sd-mat ;  kdn- 
sum'at 

kon'sd-ma-ttv ;  kdn- 
sum'd-ttv 

k5n'tcm-plat  ;  kdn- 
tem'plat 

kdn-tent' ;  kon'tgnt 
kbn'toor ;  kdn-tobr' 


kbn'tro-vQrt ;  k5n'tro-  kon'tro-vQrt;  kbiktro 
vfirt'  vfirt' 

kdn-ven'ycnt  k^n-ve'nt-cnt 

ko-pa'bd ;  -pi'bd  ko-pi'bd ;  -pa'bd 

kbr'dd-rok  ;  kbr'dw-  kbr'dd-roi' 


kdn-sum'at ;  kbn'su- 
mat 

kdn-sum'd-ttv 

kdn-tgm'plat ;  k5n'- 
tSm-plat 

kbn'tgnt ;  k«5n-t5nt' 
kon-toor' ;  kSn'toor 
k5iktro-v0rt' 

kdn-ve'nignt 

ko-pa'bd 

kbr'du-roi 


chSs'ts ;  sha'se 

.... 

shSs'e 

chas'u-b’l 

cliSz'u-b*l 

chSs'u-b’l 

sho'fer 

cliSf'er 

shof'er 

cligv't-dt 

.  .  .  . 

.  • 

kt-me'rd 

kt-me'rd 

ki-me'rd 

sht-mer' 

.... 

sht-mer' 

chtm-pSu'ze 

chtm'p5u-ze' 

chtm-pSn'ze 

chi-nes' 

chi-nez' 

chi-nez' 

cliiv'dl-rtk 

shtv'dl-rtk  ;  chtv'dl- 

shtv'dl-rtk 

chtv'dl-rt 

shtv'dl-rt  ;  chtv'- 

shtv'dl-rt 

klo'rtd  ;  -rid 

klo'rtd 

klo'rid 

klo'rtn ;  -rin 

klo'rtn 

klo'rin 

k51'er-tn  ;  -en 

•  .  .  • 

kSl'er-in 

cho-pen' 

cho-pen' 

chSp'tn 

ko-r5j'tk 

kSr-a'jtk 

kSr-a'jtk 

ko'rtk  ;  kbr'tk 

kSr'tk 

krts'cliidn 

krtst'ydn 

krtst't-dn 

krts'cht-Sn't-tt 

krts'tt-Sn't-tt 

krts'tt-?u'i-tt 

stk'd-trtk8 

stk'd-trtks 

stk'd-trtks 

sts'e-lt 

sts'e-lt 

sts'e-lt 

che'cha-ro'na 

sts'g-ro'ng ;  chtcli'6- 
ro'ng 

sts^r-o'na;  che'cher- 
o'na 

che'ches-ba'o ;  st-sts'¬ 
be-o 

clie'chts-ba'o 

st-sts'ba-o 

kl2i)'gdr 

kl5i)'ger 

klSng'er 

klSp'bord 

.... 

klSp'bord 

klSr't-ngt 

kl5r't-net 

klar't-nSt 

kli'cnt-dl 

.  .  .  • 

kli'cn-tdl 

klkSn-tel' ;  -tgl' 

kli'Sn-tel 

klkcn-tel' 

kli-ni5k'ter-tk 

kli'mSk-tSr'tk ;  kli- 
m5k'ter-tk 

kli-mUk'ter-tk 

kli'to-rts ;  kle'- 

•  ... 

kli'ter-ts 

ko'bblt 

ko'bSlt 

ko'bSlt 

ko'b61-tQs 

ko'bOl-tus 

ko'brd 

kSb'rd 

kbch't-nel 

kScli't-nel 

kScli't-nel 

k5k'd-trts 

kok'd-trts 

kSk'd-trts 

ko-de'tn 

kbd't-sez  ;  -sas 
kbd't-ft-ka'shun 

ko'dt-sez 

kSd't-ft-ka'shdn 

kod't-ft-ka'shdu 

kod't-fl 

kod't-fi 

kSd't-fi 

k5g'nt-zdns 

kSg'nt-zdns  ;  kSn't- 

kSn't-zdns 

koi'fur 

koi'fdor 

koi-foor' 

kol'kt-kiim 

kSl'kt-kum 

kSl'cht-kum 

kbl'en 

kSl'en 

kSl-en 

kuker-a'shun 

kuker-a'slidn 

kuker-a'shwn 

kuker-tf'tk 

kuker-tf'tk 

kbl'por'taj 

kSl'por-taj ;  -tazli' 

kSl'por-taj 

kol'por'ter 

kSl'por-tGr' 

kSl'por-ter 

ko'md-tos 

kSnkd-tos' 

kSm'd-tos 

kom'bSt 

kum'bSt 

kum'bdt 

kdm-bin'dnt 

kdm-bin'd-ttv 

kSm'bt-na-tt  v 

kom'gnt 

kSm'Snt 

kom  'Slit 

kb-mtn'd-to-rt 

kS-mtu'd-ter-T 

kS-mtn'd-ter-t 

kd-mtsh'u-rdl 

kd-mtsh'd6-rdl 

kd-mts'u-ral 

k5m'u-ndl 

kd-mu'ndl 

kSm'u-ndl 

k5m'pgn-sat 

kdm-pen'sat 

kSm'pcn-sItt ;  kdm- 
pen'sat 

k5m'pla-zdns 

k5m'p!e-mgnt 

k5m'pla-z5us' 

kum-pla'zdns  ;  kSm'- 
pla-zdns 
kum'ple-mSnt 

kbm'plt-ment 

kom'plt-mSnt' 

kSm'plt-mSnt 

■  kdm-p5z'tt,  a.  \  kdm- 
p5z'tt;k5m'pdz-tt,7i 

kSin'pdz-tt 

kSm'pdz-tt 

kbm'post 

kSm'pdst 

kSm'pdst 

kgnkpra-dor' 

kSm'prd-dor' 

kom-pra'ddr 

■  kbm'rdd 

kSm'rad 

kum'rad 

ko'nd-ttv 

kSn'd-ttv 

■  kbn'8gn-trat 

kdn-s6n'trat 

kSn'sSn-trat 

kdn-fSs'er 

kdn-fgs'er 

kdn-fe8'er 

■  k5n'fts-kat 

kdn-fts'kat 

kSn'fts-kat 

■  kon'glo-bat 

kSn'glo-bat 

k5i]'glo-bat 

k5-nat' 

kS-nat' 

kSn'at 

kSn'I-sfir' 

kSn't-sfir' 

kSn'u-soor' 

.... 

kon-sfir'vd-twar 

kbn'sdrv 

kon'sfirv 

kSn'sfirv 

kbn'si-ne' 

kSn'st-ne' 

kSiksi-ne' 

kbikst-nbr' 

kdn-sin'er ;  kon'6t- 
n6r' 

kdn-siu'er 

-  kdu-sts'to-rt 

kdn-sts'ter-t 

kon'sts-ter-i 

kon'sblz 

kon'sSlz  ;  kSn-sSlz' 

kSn-sSlz' 

kSn'stroo 

kSn'stroo 

kSn'stroo 

kdn-sum'at 

kdn-sum'at 

kSn'sR-mat 

kdu-sum'd-ttv 

kSn-tgm'plat 

kdn-tSm'plat 

kdn-tSm'plat ;  kSn'- 
tem- 

kSn'tSnt 

kdn-tent' ;  kSn'tSnt 

kSn'tSnt ;  kdn-tSnt' 

kSn-toor' 

kSn-toor' 

kSn-toor' 

kSiktro-vQrt' 

kSn'tro- vfirt 

kSn'tro-vfirt 

kdn-ve'nient 

kdn-ve'nt-gnt 

kdn-ve'nt-Snt 

ko-pa'bd ;  -pi'bd 

ko-pa'bd 

ko-pi'bd 

kbr'du-roi' 

kSr'ddo-roi' 

kor'doo-roi' 

WORCESTER. 

sha'se 

chSz'u-b’l 

clib'fer 

chtv't-5t ;  chev't-ot 
kt-me'rd 
sht-mer' 
chtm-pSn'ze 

chi-nez' 

sht-v51'rtk 

shtv'dl-rt ;  chtv'* 
klo'rtd 
klo'rtn 
k51'er-tn 

chbp'tn  ;  cho-piu' 

ko-r5j'tk 

ko'rtk 

krtst'yan 

krtst'yt-Sn't-tl 

st-ka'trtks 

sts'e-lt 

che'che-ro'ne  ;  sts'er- 
o'ne 

che^hts-ba'o  ;  6t-sts' 
be-o 

klSp'gdr 

klSb'ord 

klSr't-ngt 

kli-en'tdl 

kli'en-tel 

kltin'ak-tgr'tk  ;  klT- 
m5k'ter-Tk 

ko'bblt ;  kbb'dlt 


ko'brd 

kSch't-uel 

k5k'd-tri8 

ko-de'tn 

k5d't-sez 

k&kt-fi-ka'shdn 

k5d't-fi 

k5g'nt-zdns;  kbn'T- 

koif'ur 

kol'kt-kum 


kuker  a'slrnn 

kuker-tf'tk 

kdl-por'taj 

k5kpdr-tQr';  kbl'por- 
ter 

kbm'd-tos' 
kum'bit ;  k<5m'- 


kbni'ent ;  kd-n:gnt/ 
kd-mtn'd-to-rt 

kom't-su'rdl 

kd-mu'ndl 

kdm-pgn'sat 

k5m'pla-z5us' 


kom'plt-m5nt 

kdm-p5z'tt 

kbm'post 

kom'prd-dor' 

kbm'rad  ;  kum'- 

ko-na'ttv 

kdn-8Sn'trat 

kon'fgs-er  ;  kdn-fgs'- 

kdn-fts'kat 

kdu-glo'bat 

kd-nat'__ 

k5ikt-sur' ;  -sobr^ 
kdn-sQr'vd-twar 

kou'sfirv 

kbn'st-ne' 

kon'st-nbr' 

kbn'sts-to-rt ;  kdn- 
81  s'- 

kon-solz' ;  kon'sblz 

kon'stroo 

kdn-sum'at 

kdn-sum'd-ttv 

kdn-tgm'plat 

kdn-tgnt' ;  kbn'tgnt 

k5n-toor' 

kon'tro-vQrt 

kdn-ven'yent 

ko-pe'bd 

k6r'd?i-roi 


lxi\ 
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oorollary 

coronal,  adj. 
coronold 

correlate,  v. 

corsage 

coruscate 

corymb 

costume,  n. 

cotyledonal 

countermand,  n. 

counterpoise,  v. 
countersign,  v 

countersink,  v. 
courant,  n.  ( ga¬ 
zette ) 

courteous 

courtesan 

courtesy 

coxcombical 

cremate 

crematory 

crescendo 

cribriform 

crinoline 

cross 

cruse 

cryptogamia 

crystalline 

cuirass 

cuneiform 

cyclic 

cyclide 

cymose 

cynosure 

czar 

dais 

Damascene.  a.&n, 

daunt 

debacle 

debauchee 

decanal 

decomposite 

decorous 

decussate 

defalcation 

defalcator 

defamation 

defervescence 

defile,  n. 

deilagrable 

defloration 

deformation 

demagogy 

demarcate 

demesne 

demonetization 

demonstrate,  v. 
denary 
denudate,  v. 
denudate,  a. 
denudation 
denunciation 

deplanate 

deplumation 

deposition 

depot 

depredatory 

desiccant 

desiccate 

designate,  v. 

desist 

despumate 

desquamate 

detail,  n. 

detonate 

diabetic 

diagnose 

dicrotism 

didactic 

digest,  v. 

digress 

dilatation 

dilate 

dilogy 

dilute 

diocesan 

diocese 

diphtheria 

diphthong 

discount,  v. 

discrepance 

discrepancy 

discrepant 

dishonest 

dishonor 

disputable 

distillate 

dithyramb 

divergence 

diverse 

divulge 

docile 

domicile 

donate 


WEBSTER. 

kgr'd-la-rY  or ,  esp. 

Brit.  ko-r51'd-rY 
kor'6-nal ;  ko-ro'ndl 
k5r'o-noid 

k5r'e-lat'  ;  kgr'e-lat 
kor'saj  ;  F.  kor'sazh' 
k5r'ds-kat  ;  ko-rus'- 
kgr'Ymb;  -Tm 
kgs'tuin  ;  k5s-tum' 
k5t'Y-le'ddn-al ;  -lgd'- 
wii-al 

koun'ter-m&nd ;  koun'- 
ter-mand' 
koun'ter-poiz' 
koun'ter-sin' ;  koun'- 
ter-sin' 

koun'ter-sYqk' 
koo-rant';  kob'rdnt;  in 
U.  S.  often  kur'ant 
kGr'te-ds ;  kort'y&s 
kor'te-zdn  ;  kGr'- 
kGr'te-sY  ;  kor'te-sY 
kok8-kom'i-kdl;-kom'- 
kre-mat' ;  kre'mat 
krem'd-to-ri  ;  kre'md- 
krg-shgn'do  ;  -sgn'do 
krYb'rY-form;  kri'brY- 
krYn'6-lYn ;  -len 
kros 

kroos  ;  krooz 
krYp'to-ga'mY-d ; 

-g5m'Y-d 
krYs'tdl-Yu;  -in 
kwe-raa' 

ku-ne'Y-f6rm  ;  ku'ne- 
sik'lik  ;  si'klTk 
si'klYd  ;  -klid 
si'ii) os;  si-mos' 
si'iio-shbor ;  sYn'o- 
zar ;  tsar 
da'Ys ;  das 

d5m'a-sen;  d5m'a-sen' 
dant ;  d6nt 
de-ba'k’l ;  -b5k'’l 
deb'o-she' 

dgk'd-ndl  ;  de-ka'ndl 
de'kdm-pgz'Tt ;  de- 
k5m'po-zYt 
de-ko'rds;  dgk'o-rws 
de-kus'at ;  dgk'ds- 
de/f£l-ka'slmn  ;dgf'dl- 
dgf'dl-ka'ter;  de'fdl- 
def'd-ma'slmn  ;  de' fa¬ 
ds' fer-ves'gn  s ;  dgf'er- 
de-fil';  de'fil 
def'ld-grd-b’l  ;  de-fla'- 
dgf'lo-ra'shdn 
dgf'br-ma'shdn  ;  de'- 
fgr- 

dgm'd-g5j-Y  ;  -g5g-Y 
de-mar'kat ;  de'mar- 
de-man';  -men' 
de-m5n'e-tY-za'sh5n  ; 
de-mun'-;  -tl-za'slidn 
dem'dn-strat;de-mon'- 
den'd-ri  ;  de'na-ri 
dgn'u-dat ;  de-nud'at 
de-nud'at  ;  dSn'u-dat 
dgn'u-da'shdn;  de'nfi- 
de-nun'si-a'slidn  ; 

-shY-a'slmn 
dep'ld-nat ;  de'pld- 
de'plbb-ma'shdn;dgp'- 
loo- 

dgp'o-zYsh'dn  ;  de'po- 
de'po  ;  da'po  ;  dgp'o 
dgj/re-da-to-rY  ;  de- 
prgd'd-to-rY 
dgs'Y-kdnt ;  de-sYk'- 
dgs'Y-kat ;  de-sYk'at 
dgs'Yg-nat  ;  dgz'- 
de-zYst';  de-sYst' 
de-spu'mat ;  des'pti- 
d8s'kwd-mat ;  de¬ 
sk  wa'm  at 
de-tal';  de'tal 
dgt/6-nat ;  de'to- 
di'a-bgt'Yk  ;  -be'tlk 
di'Sg-nos';  -noz' 
di'kro-tYz’m  ;  dYk'ro- 
dY-dSk'tYk  ;  di- 
dY-jgst' ;  di- 
dY-grgs';  di-gr8s' 
dYl'd-ta'shdn  ;  di'ld- 
dY-lat';  di-lat' 
dYl'o-jY 
dY-lut';  di- 
dl-5s'e-sdn ;  di'6-se'sdn 
di'o-ses;  -sgs 
dYf-the'rY-d 
dif'tlibng 

dYs'kount ;  dYs-kount' 
dYs-krgp'ans ;  dYs'kre- 
pdns 

dYs-krgp'an-sY 

dYs-krgp'dnt ;  dYs'kre- 
pdnt 

dYs-on'gst 

dYs-on'er 

dYs'pu-td-b’l ;  dYs- 
put'd-b’l 

dYs-tYl'at  ;  dYs'tY-lat 

dYth'Y-r5mb ;  -r5m 

dY-v^r'jfns 

dY-vQrs' ;  di'vers 

dY-vulj' 

dos'Yl ;  do'an 

dom'Y-sYl 

do'nat 
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ko-ro'ndl ;  k5r'o-ndl 
k5r'o-noid  ;  ko-ro'- 
no-Yd 
kbr'e-lat' 

kSr'saj ;  F.  kor'sizli' 

kSr'i/s-kat 

kbr'Ymb 

kbs-tum';  kbs'tum 
kbt'I-le'dwn-di 

koun'ter-mand' 

koun'ter-poiz 

koun^er-sin' 

koim'ter-sYijk' 

kbo-rSnt' 

kort'yds  ;  kdrt'yds 
kor'te-z5n  ;  kfir'- 
kor'te-si  ;  k(ir'- 
kok8-kom'Y-kdl;-kom'- 
kre-mat' 
krem'd-ter-Y 
kra-sh8n'do 
kri'brY-f6rin ;  krYb'rY- 
krYn'o-leu  ;  -lYu 
kr5s 

kroos  ;  krooz 
krYp'to-gSm'i-d 

krYs'tdl-Yn  ;  -In 
kwY-r5s'  ;  ku-rSs' 
ku-ne'Y-f8rm;  ku'ne- 
sYk'lYk 

si'kltd ;  sYk'lid 
si-mos' 

sYn'o-sur ;  si'no-sur 

tsar ;  zar 

das ;  da'Ys 

dSm'd-sen' 

d8nt 

de-ba'k’l 

deb'6-she' 

de-ka'ndl 

de-kom'po-zYt 

de-ko'rds;  dek'6-rds 

dSk'ds-at;  de-kus'at 

de'fSl-ka'slmn 

de'fSl-ka'ter 

de'fd-ma'shdn  ;  dSf'd- 

d^fer-ves'ens 

de'fil ;  de-fil' 

d8f'ld-grd-b'l 

dgf'lo-ra'shdn 

de'fSr-ma'shiin 

dem'd-g5g-Y  ;  -g5j-Y 
de'mar-kat 
de-mail';  de-men' 
de-mSu'e-ti-za'shdn 

de-mbn'strat;  dgm'dn- 
de'nd-rY 

den'u-dat ;  de-nud'at 
de-nud'at  ;  den'u-dat 
dgn'u-da'slmn 
de-nun'sY-a'slidn 

de'pld-nat 

de'plu-ma'shdn 

de'po-zYsh'wn ;  dep'o- 
d8p'o ;  de-po';  de'po 
de-prSd'd-ter-Y  ;  dep'- 
re-da-ter-Y 

de-sYk'dnt ;  dSs'T-kdnt 
de-sYk'at. ;  des'Y-kat 
des'ig-nat ;  dez'Tg-nat 
de-zist' 

de-spu'mat ;  dSs'pu- 
des'kwd-mat' 

de-tal' ;  de'tal 
dSt'o-nat  ;  de'to- 
di'd-be'tTk 
di'^g-noz' 
di'kro-tYz’m 
dY-dak'tYk 
di-jest' ;  di- 
dY-gress' ;  di- 
di'la-ta'sliwn 
dt-lat' ;  di- 
dYl'o-ji  ;  di'lo-jY 
dY-lut'  ;  di- 
di-os'e-sdn 
di'6-sSs ;  -ses 
dYf-the'rY-d 
dif'thSng 

dYs-kount';  dYs'kount 
dls'kre-pdns ;  dYs- 
krgp'dns 

dYs-krgp'dn-sY  ;  dYs'- 
kre-pdn-sY 
dYs'kre-pant  ;  dYs- 
krgp'dnt 
dYs-5n'8st 
dYs-bn'er 

dYs'pu-td-b’l;  dYs-put/- 
d-b’l 

dYs'tY-lat 
dYth'Y-rSmb 
dY-vdr'j?ns ;  di- 
dY-vGrs';  di- ;  di'vers 
dY-vulj'  ;  di- 
do'sil  ;  dbs'Yl 
dbm'Y-sYl ;  -sil 
d$-nat' 


CENTURY. 

F.  c«r  W. 

STORMONTH. 

ENCYC .  DICT. 

k5r'd-la-rY 

k5r'<5-le-rY 

k5r'<3-ler-Y 

k5r'd-ld-rY  ;  kd-r51'- 

kbr'6-ndl 

kgr'6-nal 

k5r'o-ndl  ;  ko-ro'- 

ko-ro'ndl ;  kgr'o- 

k5r'o-noid 

k5r'o-noid 

k5r'o-noid 

k5r'o-uoid 

kbr'e-lat' 

k5r'e-lat' 

k5r'e-lat 

k5r'e-lat 

k6r-sazh' 

kSr'sai 

kSr'sTj 

ko-rQs'kat:  kSr'iis-kat  kSr'fls-kat 

ko-rus'kat 

kbr'us-kat 

kbr'Ymb 

kor'Ymb 

kgr'im 

kgr'imb 

k5s-tum' ;  kSs'tum 

kgs'tum 

kgs-tum' ;  kgs'tum 

kos'tum 

kbt'Y-le'ddu-dl 

k5t'Y-lgd'gn-Sl 

kot'Y-le'diin-dl 

koun'ter-m4nd 

koun'ter-m4nd' 

koun'ter-ni2nd' 

koun'ter-mSnd 

koun'ter-poiz' 

koun'ter-poiz' 

koun'ter-poiz 

koun'ter-poiz 

koun'ter-sin' 

koun'ter-sin'  * 

•  koun'ter-sin 

koun'ter-sin' 

koun'ter-sYi]k 

koun'tSr-sYijk' 

koun'ter-sYijk 

koun'ter-sYqk' 

koo'rdnt;  koo-rSut' 

koo'rdnt 

kdo-rant' 

koo-rSnt' 

kGr'te-us ;  kor'tius 

kGr'te-us 

kGrt'yds 

kor'te-Gs 

kGr'te-zdn ;  kor'- 

kGr'te-zdn 

kGr'tg-z5n 

kor'te-zdn 

kfir'te-si 

kGr'te-si 

kGr'te-sY 

kor'te-sY 

kbks-kom'Y-kal 

kgks-kom'Y-kdl 

k5ks-k5m'Y-kal 

koks-k5m'Y-kal 

kre'mat 

kre'mat 

kre-mat' 

kre-mat' 

kre'ma-to-rT 

kre'ind-to-rY 

kre'md-ter-i 

krg-sliSn'do 

kres-shgn'do 

krgs-sgn'do 

krg-shen'do 

krYb'rY-f8rm 

krYb'rY-f6rm 

krYb'rY-f6rm 

kri'brT-fSrm 

krYn'o-lYu;  -lln 

krYn'o-lYn 

krYn'6-len 

krYn'o-len 

kr6s 

kr8s 

kros 

krSs 

kroos 

kroos 

krooz 

krooz 

krYp'to-ga'mY-d 

krYp'to-ga'mY-d ;  -g&'- 
mY-d 

krip'to-ga'mY-d 

krYp'to-ga'mY-d 

krYs'tdl-Yn  ;  -in 

krYs'tdl-Yn 

krYs'tdl-Yn 

krYs'tdl-in 

kwe-ras' ;  kwe'rds 

kwe-ras' 

kwY-rSs' 

kwi-rds' 

ku'ne-Y-f6rm  ;  ku-ne'- 

ku'ne-Y-f6rm 

ku-ne'T-form 

ku-ne'Y-f8rm 

sYk'lYk 

sYk'lYk 

si'klYk 

sYk'lYk 

si'klYd 

si'klYd 

.  .  .  . 

si'mos 

si'mos 

si'moz 

si'mos 

si'no-shur ;  sYn'o- 

si'no-shoor 

si'no-zhdor 

si'no-sur 

zar  ;  tsar 
da'Ys 

zar 

zar 

.  .  .  . 

da'Ys 

da'Ys 

da'Ys 

d5m'd-sen 

dam'd-sen 

dam'd-sen 

d  dm' a- sen' 

dant ;  dont 

dant 

d6nt 

d6nt 

de-bSk'’l 

de-b5k'’l 

de-bSk'’l 

d^-ba'k’l 

d8b'o-she' 

dgb'o-she';  da'bo-sha' 

dgb'o-she' 

dgb'8-she 

d8k'd-ndl 

dgk'd-udl 

dek'd-ndl 

dek'd-nal 

de'kdm-pSz'Yt 

de'kdm-pgz'Yt 

de-kom'p5z-Yt 

de-k5m'p5z-Yt 

de-ko'rus;  dek'^-riis 

de-ko'rus 

de-ko'rus 

de-ko'rus;  dgk'o-rus 

de-kus'at 

de-kus'at 

de-kus'at 

de-kus'at 

de'fSl-ka'slmn 

dgf'51-ka'shun 

de'f&l-ka'shdn 

de'fdl-ka'slmn 

dSf'dl-ka'ter 

de-fal'ka-ter 

dSf'd-ma'shun 

def'd-ma'shun 

def'd-ma'shdn 

dgf'd-ma'slmn 

de'fer-vgs'gns 

dgf'er-vgs'ens 

def'er-vgs'ens 

de'fer-vgs'gns 

de-fil';  de'fil 
dSf'la-gra-b’l ;  de-fla'- 

de-fil' 

de-fil';  de'fil 

de-fil' 

def'ld-grd-b’l 

dgf'la-gra-b’l 

de-fla'grd-b’l 

dSf'lo-ra'shrm 

dgf'lo-ra'shun 

de'flo-ra'slmn 

def'lo-ra'shwn 

dSf'Sr-ma'sliun 

dgf'gr-ma'shun 

dgf'or-ma'slmn 

de'fgr-ma'slmn 

d8m'd-g5j-Y 

dgm'd-ggg'Y 

dgm'd-ggg'Y;  -g5j'Y 

dgm'a-ggj-Y 

de-mar'kat 

de-mar'kat 

de-mar'kat 

de-men' 

de-man';  -men' 

de-men' 

de-man' 

de-mon'e-tY-za'shan 

de-mun'e-ti  -za'shun 

de-m5n'e-tl-za'shdn 

de-m5n'e-ti-za'shim 

de-m5n'strat;  dgm'dn- 

de-mon'strat 

de-mon'strat;  dgm'dn- 

de-m5n'strat;  dgm'gn- 

dSn'd-ri 

dgn'd-rY 

•  •  •  • 

de'nd-rY 

dgn'u-dat ;  de-nud'at 

.  .  .  . 

de'nu-dat 

dSn'u-dat ;  de-nud'at 

de-nud'at 

den'u-dat 

de-nud'at 

dgn'u-da'slifni 

den'G-da'shun 

den'u-da'slmn 

de'nu-da'sh7in 

de-nun'sY-a'slmn ; 
-shY-a'sliwn 

de-nGn'si-a'shGn  ; 

de-nun'sY-a'slmnj-shY- 

a'slmn 

de-nun's  l  -a'sh  dn 

dep'la-nat 

dgp'ld-nat 

de'pla-nat 

de'plan-at 

de'  ploo-ma'slmn 

dgp'loo-ma'shun 

de'ploo-ma'slidn 

dSp'o-zYsh'i/n 

dgp'6-zYsh'dn 

de'po-zYsh'dn 

de'pS-zYsh'dn 

dg-po';  de'po 

de'po;  dgp-o' 

de-po' 

dgp'o 

dgp're-da-to-rY 

dgp're-da'to-rY 

dgp're-da'ter-Y 

dgp'rg-da-ter-Y 

dgs'Y-kant 

dgs'Y-kdnt 

dgs'Y-kdnt 

de-sYk'dnt 

dgs'T-kat 

dgs'Y-kat 

des'Y-kat 

de-sYk'at 

dg8'Yg-nat 

dgs'Yg-nat 

dgs'Yg-nat 

dgz'Yg-nat 

de-sYst';  -zYst' 

de-sYst' 

de-sYst' 

de-zist' 

de-spu'mat ;  dgs'pu- 

dgs'pu-mat 

des'pu-mat 

de-spu'mat 

dgs-kwa'mat  % 

dgs'kwd-mat 

des'kwd-mat 

de-skwa'mat 

de-tal';  de'tal 

de-tal' 

de'tal 

de-tal';  de'tal 

dgt'6-nat 

dgt'o-nat 

det'o-nat 

dgt'6-nat 

di'd-bet'Yk 

di'd-bgt'Yk  ;  de'- 

di'd-bgt'Yk 

di'd-bet'Yk 

di'5g-nos' 

di'5g-nos';  de'- 

di'Sg-noz' 

di'dg-noz' 

dYk'ro-tYz’m 

dYk'ro-tYz’m 

di'kro-tYz’m 

di'krot-Yz’m 

dY-dSk'tYk 

di-dSk'tYk 

dY-d4k'tYk 

dY-ddk'tYk 

dY-jgst' 

dY-jgst' 

dY-jgst' 

dY-jgst' 

dY-grgs';  di- 

dY-gTgs' 

dY-grgs' 

dY-grgs' 

dYl'd-ta'sh?m  ;  di'la- 

dYl'd-ta'shGn 

dYl'd-ta'8hdn 

di'la-ta'slidu 

dY-lat'  ;  di- 

dY-lat' 

di-lat' 

di-lat' 

dYl'6-jY  ;  dinS-jY 

dYl'6-jY 

dYl'o-jY 

dY-lut';  di- 

dY-loot' ;  -lut' 

dY-lobt' 

di-lut' 

di'o-se'sSn ;  di-5s'g- 

di-gs'e-sdn;  di'o-se'sdn 

di-os'g-sdn 

di-5s'g-sfin 

di'6-ses 

di'o-ses 

di'o-sgs 

di'o-ses 

dYf-the'ri-d ;  dYp- 

dYf-the'rY-d 

dYf-the'rY-a  ;  dYp- 

dYf-the'rY-a 

dYf'thdng ;  dYp'- 

dYf'thgng 

dYp'tligng 

dYf 'thong 

dYs'kount ;  dYs-kount' 

dYs-kount' 

dYs-kount' ;  R.  dYs'- 

dYs-kount' 

dYs-krgp'ans  ;  dYs'- 
kre-pans 

dYs-krgp'ans 

dis-krgp'dns  ;  dYs'- 
kre-pdn8 

dYs-krgp'ans 

dYs-krgp'an-sY  ;  dYs'- 

dYs-krgp'an-sY 

dYs-krgp'dn-sY 

dYs-krgp'dn-sY 

kre-pan-si 

dYs-krgp'ant ;  dYs'- 

dls-kr?p'«nt 

dYs-krgp'ant 

dYs-krgp'ant 

kre-pant 

dYs-gn'gst 

dis-on'gst 

dYs-gn'gst 

dYs-5n'gst 

dYs-5n'er 

dYs-5n'er 

dYs-on'er 

dYs-Sn'er 

dYs-pu'td-b’l  ;  dYs'pu- 

dYs'pu-td-b’l 

dYs'pu-ta-b’l 

dYs-put'd-b’l ;  dYs'pu- 

dYs-tYl'at 

dYs-tYl'at 

dYs'tY-lat 

dYs-tYl'at 

dYth'Y-rSmb 

dYth'Y-rSmb 

dYth'Y-rSmb ;  -Y-r5m 

dYth'Y-rdmb 

dY-vGr'jgns 

dY-vGr'jgns 

dY-vGr'jgns 

dY-vGr'jens 

dY-vGrs' ;  di'vers 

dY-vGrs' 

di-vGrs' ;  di'vers 

di-vGrs' ;  di'vers 

dY-vulj' 

dY-vulj' 

dY-vulj' 

dY-vulj' 

dgs'Yl ;  do'sil 

dSs'Yl ;  do'sYl 

dgs'Yl ;  do'sil 

do'sil  ;  d5s'Yl 

dgm'Y-sYl 

dom'Y-sYl 

ddm'Y-sYl 

dgm'Y-sYl 

do'nat 

do'nat 

.  .  .  • 

do'nat 

WORCESTER. 

k5r'5-ld-rY  ;  k3-r51'- 

ko-ro'ndl ;  kbr'i- 
k5r'o-noid 

k5r'e-lat 

k6r-saj' 

ko-rus'kat 

kor'Ymb 

k5s-tuin' 

k5t'Y-18d'o-ndl 

koun'ter-mand 

koun'ter-poiz' 

koun'ter-sin' 

koun'ter-8Yqk' 

koo-rant' 

kfir'te-us;  kort'ySs 

kdr'te-zSn' 

kGr't^-sY 

k5ks-k5m'T-kdI 

kre-mat' 

kres-sgn'do 
krYb'rY-fSrm 
krYn'o-lYn 
kr5s ;  kr8s 
kroos 

krYp'to-ga'mY-d 

krYs'tdl-in;  -Yn 
kwe-r2s' ;  kwe'rSs 
ku-ne'Y-f8rm 
sYk'lYk 

si-mos' 

si'no-sur  ;  sYn'o- 

zar 

da'Ys 

dSm'd-sen 

dant 

de-bii'k’1 

dSb'o-she' 

dek'd-ndl ;  de-ka'- 

de'c3m-p5z'Yt 

de-ko'rws  ;  dSk'o-rus 

de-kus'at 

dgf'di-ka'shdn 

dgf'dl-ka'ter 

dgf'd-ma'shiin 

def'er-vgs'ens 

de-fil' 

de-fla'g^rd-b’l;  dgf'ld- 

dgf'lo-ra'sliwn 

dgf'dr-ma'sliiin 

d8m'd-g5j-Y 

de-mar'kat 

de-men' 

de-mSn'e-tY-za'sliMn 

de-m5n'strat 

dgn'd-rY 

de-nud'at 

dgn'u-da'sliwn 

de-uuu'shY-a'sh&n 


dSiVloo-ma'shSu 

dSp'o-zYsb'wn 

de-po' 

d8p're-da-to-rY  • 

de-sYk'dnt 

de-sYk'at 

dgs'Yg-nat 

de-sYst/ 

de-spu'mat 

de-skwa'mat 

de-tal';  de'tal 

d6t'o-nat 

di'd-bSt'Yk 

di'Sg-noz 

di'kro-tYz’m 

dY-d5k'tik 

dY-jgst' 

dY-grgs' 

dYl'a-ta'sh?in 

di-lat' ;  di-lat' 

dYl'6-jY 

dY-lut' 

di-5s'e-s«n ;  di'o-se'- 

di'o-sgs 

dYf-the'rY-a 

dYp'thbng 

dYs-kount' 

dYs'kre-pSns 

dYs'kre-pan-eY 

dYs'kre-pSnt 

dYz-5n'8st 

dYz-5n'er 

dYs'pu-td-b’l 

dYs-tYl'at 

dYth'Y-rXmb 

dY-vGr'jens 

di'vers 

dY-viUj* 

dbs'Yl 

d5m'Y-sYi 

do'nat 


A  GUIDE  TO  PRONUNCIATION, 


lxv 


drama 

duress,  n. 

dynamite 

dynasty 

eburnatlon 

economic 

eglantine 

ego 

egotism 

egret 

either 

electricity 

eleemosynary 

elegiac 

elephantine 

elisor 

Elizabethan 

Elohim 

elongate 

Elyslan 

Elysium 

Elzevir 

emendation 

emir 

emmenagogue 

emphysematous 

empyreal 

empyrean 

enate 
encore,  n. 
encyclic 
enema 

enervate,  v.  t. 
enigmatic 
enunciation 
envelope,  n. 

environs 
envoy  ( postscript ) 

epact 

eplcycllc 

epilogize 

epoch 

equable 

equation 

equerry 

equilibrist 

equine 

equisonance 

ere 

escallop 

espionage 

ethene 

etiquette 

Euclidean 

eupatrld 

euplone 

evangelical 

evening 

every 

exacerbate 

exarchate 

excerpt,  n. 

excretive 

excretory 

excruciation 

exculpate,  v. 
executive 
executor  (Law) 
exedra 
exemplary 

exhalation 

exhale 

exhaust 

exhibit 

exhibition 

exhort 

exhortative 

exiguous 

exile,  n. 

exile,  v. 

exorcise 

expert,  n. 

expletive 

exploratory 

expurgate 

expurgator 

exsiccate 

extant 

extirpate 

extol 

extraordinary 

exude 

exultation 

facade 

facial 

fakir  (see  Vocab .) 

falchion 

falcon 

falconet 

fqlconry 

fantasia 

farina 

farthingale 

febrile 

fecund 


WEBSTER. 

dra'md 

du'rSs ;  du-rSs' 
di'nd-mit ;  dYn'd- 
di'nds-tY;  dYn'ds-tY 
e'bur-na'shdn  ;  Sb'Qr- 
e'ko-nSm'Yk  ;  Sk'o- 
Sg'ldn-tin 
e'go;  Sg'o 
e'go-tYz’m  ;  5g '6- 
e'gret ;  Sg'rSt 
e'ther ;  I'ther 
e-lSk-trYs'Y-tY 
Sl'e-mSs'Y-na-rY  ;  Sl'e- 
e-mSs'- 

5-le'jY-fik;  51'e-ji'fik 
Sl'e-ffin'tYn  ;  -tin 
Sl'Y-zer  ;  e-li'zer 
e-lYz'a-be'tlidn;  e-lYz'- 
d-bSth'dn 
S-lo'hYm  ;  -hem 
e-15i/gat ;  e'15i)-gat 
e-lYzh'dn  ;  e-lYz'Y-dn 
e-lYzh'Y-dm  ;  e-lYz'Y- 
Sl'ze-ver ;  -ver 
e'mSn-da'shdn  ; 

^  Sm'Su- 
e-mer' ;  e'mer 
5-m5n'd-g5g ;  5-me'nd- 
Sm'fY-sSin'd-tds  ;  -se'- 
md-tds 

6m-pYr'e-dl;  Sm'pY- 
re'dl 

Sm'pY-re'dn 

e'nat ;  e-nat' 
aN'kor'  ;  aij'kor 
Sn-sYk'lYk  ;  -si'klYk 
5n'e-ma  ;  e-ne'md 
Sn'er-vat ;  e-nQr'vat 
e'nYg-mfit'Yk ;  Sn'Yg- 
e-nun'sY-a'shdn :  -shY- 
Sn've-lop;  wrapper 
also  often  aN've-lop 
Sn-vi'rdnz  ;  Sn'vY-rdnz 
Sn'voi 
e'pfikt 

Sp'Y-sYk'lYk ;  -si'kllk 
gp-Tl'o-jiz 
Sp'Sk  ;  e'pSk 
e'kwd-b’l ;  Sk'wd- 
fc-kwa'shdn  ;  -zhdn 
Sk'w£r-Y  ;  e-kwSr'Y 
e-kwYl'Y-brYst 

S' k  win 

e'kwY-so'ndns ;  e- 
kwTs'6-ndns 
fir 

Ss-kSl'dp ;  Ss-kfil'- 
6s'pY-6-naj;  Ss-pi'6-naj 


OXF.  E.  D. 

dra'md 

du-rSs';  du'rSs 
di'nd-mit ;  dYn'd- 
dln'ds-tl  ;  di'nds- 
e-bur-na'shdn 
e'ko-nSin'Yk 
Sg'lan-tin  ;  -tin 
Sg'o  ;  e'go 
Sg'o-tYz’m  ;  e'go- 
Sg'rSt ;  e'grSt 
e'ther  ;  i'ther 
e-lSk-trYs'Y-tY  ;  51-Sk- 
51'e-e-m5s'Y-nd-rY 

51'e-ji'fik 
Sl'e-fan'tin  ;  -tin 
Sl'Y-zer 
e-lYz'a-be'thdn 

5-lo'htm  ;  -hem 
e'lSipgat ;  e-15i)'gat 
e-ltz'T-dn ;  e-lYzh'- 
e-lYz'Y-dm ;  -zhY-dm 
Sl'ze-ver 
e'mSn-da'shdn 

5- mer' ;  e'mer 

6- me'nd-g5g 

5  m'  f  I -se'md- tds 

6m-pYr'e-dl ;  Sm'pY- 
re'dl 

Sm'pY-re'dn ;  6m-pYr'- 
e-dn 
e'nat 

aN'kSr' ;  often  Sipkor' 

6n-si'klTk 

6n'e-md ;  5-ne'md 

Sn'er-vat 

e'nYg-mfit'Yk 

e-nun'shY-a'shdn 

6n'v<?-lop ;  aN'v’-lop' 

Sn-vi'rdnz  ;  Sn'vY-rdnz 
Sn'voi 

e'pfikt ;  Sp'fikt 
Sp'Y-sYk'lYk 
e-pYl'o-jiz 
5p'5k  ;  e'pSk 
e'kwd-b’l;  Sk'wd- 
e-kwa'shdn 
5k'wer-Y ;  e-kwSr'Y 
e-kwYl'Y-brYst;  e'kwY- 
lTb'rtst 
e'kwin 

e'kwY-so'ndm? 

fir 

Ss-kfil'dp 

ea'pl-o-naj 


Sth'en 

kt'T 

u-klYd'e-dnj  u'klY-de'- 
u-pfit'rYd;  u'pd-trYd 
u'pT-on  ;  u-pl'on 
e'vfin-jSl'Y-kdl ;  Sv'an- 
ev'uYng 
Sv'er-Y  ;  Sv'rT 
Sg-zfis'er-bat 
Sk'sar-kat  ;  Sk-sar'kat 
Sk'sQrpt ;  Sk-sQrpt' 
Sks-kre'tYv 
Sks'kre-to-rY  ;  Sks- 
kre'to-rl 

gks-krob'shT-a'sh&n  ; 
-sT-a'shdn 

Sks-kul'pat ;  Sks'kul- 
6g-z5k'u-tTv  ;  6k-s5k'- 
5g-z5k'u-ter  ;  6k-s5k'- 
Sk'se-drd  ;  6k-se'drd 
6  g'z  5  m-p  1  a-r  T  ;  5  g- 
zSm'pld-rt 

Sks'hd-la'shdn  ;  Sk'sd- 
6ks-hal' ;  6gz- 
gg-z6st' 

6g-zTb'Tt 

Sk'sT-bTsh'dn 

6g-z6rt';  5gz-li6rt' 

6g-z6r'td-tTv 

5g-zTg'u-ds  ;  5k-sTg'- 

Sk'sil 

Sk'sll 

5k's5r-8iz ;  5g-z6r'slz 

5k8'pfirt 

gks'ple-tTv 

5  ks  -  pi  or'd-to- rT  ;-pl  5r'- 
Sks'pur-gat  ;  Sks-ptir'- 
gks'pur-ga'ter  ;  6ks- 
pdr'gd-ter 
gk'sT-kat ;  Sk-sYk'at 
Sks'tdnt 

Sks'ter-pat ;  Sks-tdr'- 
5ks-t5l';  -tol' 
6ks-tr6r'dY-na-rY  ; 

Sks'trd-Sr'- 
Ska-ud'  ;  5gz-ud' 
Sk'sul-ta'shwn;  Sg'zul- 
fd-sad' 
fa'shSl 

fd-ker' ;  fa'ker 
fSl'chwn  ;  -sh?/n 
fS'k’n ;  fbl'k’n 
f6'ko-n5t ;  ffil'ko-nSt 
fb'k’n-rY 

f  fin'  td-z  e'd ;  f  Sn-ta'zY  -d 

fd-ri'nd ;  fd-re'nd 
far'thYp-gal 
fe'brYl ;  fSb'rYl 
fgk'und ;  fe'kund 

E 


Sth'en 

■  klYd'e-dn;  u'klY-de'- 
u-pfit'rYd;  u'pd-trYd 
u'pY-on 

e'vdn-j51'Y-kdl;  Sv'dn- 
ev'nYng 
gv'er-Y  ;  Sv'rY 
Sg-zSs'er-bat ;  6k-s5s'- 
Sk'sar-kat ;  Sk-sar'kat 
Sk'serpt ;  5k-sQrpt' 
gks-kre'tYv 
5k8-kre'ter-Y  ;  6ks'- 
kre-ter-Y 

Sks-kroo'sY -a'sh  tin 

gks'kdl-pat ;  5ks-kul'- 
5k-s5k'u-tYv 
5k-s5k'u-ter ;  5g-z5k'- 
6k'se-drd  ;  5k-ae'drd 
6g-z6m'pld-rY;  Sg'zSm- 
pld-rY 

Sk'sd-la'shdn 
5gz-hal' ;  5ks-hal' 
6g-z6at' 

5g-zYb'Yt 

Sk'sY-bYsh'dn 

6gz-h6rt' ;  6g-z8rt' 

5g-z6r'td-tYv 

Sg-zYg'ii-ds 

Sk'sil  ;  Sg'zll 

gk'sll 

6k's5r-8lz ;  5g-z6r'siz 
gks'pfirt 

5k8'ple-tYv;5k8-ple'tYv 
6ks-pl5r'd-ter-Y 
6ks'pur-gat  ^Sks-pfir'- 
Sks'pQr-ga'ter ;  6ks- 
pQr'gd-ter 
5k'sY-kat ;  Sk-sYk'at 
gks'tfint ;  Sks-tfint' 
6ks'ter-pat ;  eks-tfir'- 
6ks-t51' 

5k8-tr6r'dY-nd-rY ;  gks- 
trd-8r'- 
Sk8-ud' 
gg'zul-ta'shwn 
fd-sad' 

fa'shY-fil ;  -shdl 
fd-ker' ;  fa'ker 
fSl'shdn 
fdl'k’n ;  f6'k’n 
f8'ko-n6t 
f8'kdn-rY 

ffin'tfi-ze'fi  ;  ffin-ta'- 
zY-d 

fd-ri'nd  ;  fd-re'nd 
far'thYi)-gal 
fe'brYl  ;  fSb'rYl 
fSk'Qnd  ;  fe'kflnd 


CENTURY. 

dra'md 

du'rSs  ;  du-rSs' 

di'nd-mit 

di'uds-tY 

Siyur-na'shdn 

e'ko-nbm'Yk  ;  5k'o- 

Sg'lSn-tYn ;  -tin 

e'go 

e'go-tYz’m  ;  5g'o- 
e'grSt 

e'ther  ;  I'ther 
e'ISk-trYs'Y-tY 
Sl'e-m5s'Y-na-rY 


6-le'jY-fik ;  61'e-ji'fik 

61'e-ffin'tYn 

e-li'zer 

e-lYz'd-b5th'dn 

61'o-hYm 

e-18i)'gat 

e-lYz'ian  \  e-lYzh'- 
e-ltz'ium;  e-lYzh'- 
Sl'zS-ver 

Sm'Sn-da'shun;  e'mSn- 

5-mer' 

5-m5n'd-g5g 

Sm'fY-sSm'd-tSs 

5m'pY-re'dl;  5m-pYr'- 
e-dl 

Sm'pY-re'dn 


e'nat 

5N-kor' 

5n-sYk'lYk 
5n'e-md ;  6-ne'rad 
e-nQr'vat ;  Sn'er-vat 
e'nYg-mfit'Yk 
e-nun'sY-a'shdn  ;  -shY- 
Sn-vSl'up  ;  Sn'v6-lop  ; 

F.  5i)'vS-lop 
Sn-vi'rdnz  ;  Sn'vY-rdnz 
Sn-voi' 
e'pfikt 
Sp/Y-sYk'lYk 
Sp'Y-lo-jiz 
e'p5k ;  Sp'5k 
e'kwd-b’l;  Sk'wd- 
e-k\va'shdn  ;  -zlmn 
Sk'wS-rY  ;  e-kwSr'Y 
e'kwY-li'brYst 

e'kwYn ;  -kwin 
e'kwY-8o'ndns 

fir 

Ss-k51'ilp 

Ss'pY-o-naj  ;  F.  Ss-pe- 
o-nazh' 
e'then 
St'Y-kSt' 
u-klYd'e-an 
u-pfit'rYd 
u-pi'on 

e'vfin-jSl'Y-kdl 

ev'nYng 

Sv'rY 

gg-zfis'er-bat 
Sk'sar-kat ;  Sg-zar'kat 
Sk-sQrpt' 

gks-kre'tYv ;  Sks'kre- 
6ks'kre-to-rY  ;  Sks- 
kre'to-rY 

Sks-krdb'shY-a'shun 

Sks-kTil'pat 
Sg-zSk'u-tYv 
Sg-zSk'u-ter 
Sk'se-drd ;  Sk-se'drd 
Sk'8Sm-pla-rY  ;  Sg- 
zSm'- 

Sks'ha-la'shdn 

Sks-hal' 

6g-z6st' 

5g-zYb'Yt 

Sk'sY-bYsh'dn 

Sg-z8rt' 

Sg-z8r'td-tYv 

Sg-zYg'u-us 

Sk'sil 

Sk'sil 

Sk's6r-siz 

Sk8-pfirt' ;  Sks'pQrt 
Sks'ple-tYv 
Sks-plSr'd-to-rY 
Sks-ptir'gat ;  Sks'pur- 
Sks'pur-ga'ter 


Sk-sYk'at ;  Sk'sY-kat 
Sks'tdnt ;  Sks-tfint' 
Sks-tQr'pat ;  Sk'ster- 
eke-tol' 

Sks-trSr'dY-na-rY  ; 

Sks'trd-br'- 
Sk-eiid' ;  -shud' 
Sk'sul-ta'shdn 
ffi-sad' 
fa'shdl 
ffi-ker' 

fSl'chun  ;  -slrnn 
fo'k’n  ;  ffil'kSn 
ffil'ktf-nSt 
f8'k’n-rY 

ffin'tfi-ze'd ;  wrongly 
ffin-ta'zY-d 
ffi-re'nd  ;  -ri'nd 
far'thYi)-gal 
fe'brYl;  fSb'rYl 
fSk'Qnd;  fe-kQnd' 


F.  <k  W.  STORMONTH. 


dra'md 

dra'md 

du'rSs;  ddb-rSs' 

dfi-rSs' ;  du'rSs 

di'nd-mit 

dYn'd-mit 

di'nds-tY 

dYn'ds-tY 

Slyiir-na'shun 

e'biir-na'shdn 

Sk'o-n5m'Yk 

6k'&-n5m'Yk 

Sg'lan-tin 

Sg'lan-tin 

Sg'o;  e'go 

e'go 

Sg'o-tYz’m  ;  e'go- 

Sg'6-tYz’m 

Sg'rSt ;  e'grSt 

e'grSt 

e'ther 

e'ther  ;  i'ther 

e-lSk'trYs'Y-tY 

e'ISk-trYs'Y-tY 

Sl'e-e-mSs'Y-nS-rl 

Sl'e-m5z'Y-ner-Y 

S-le'jY-Sk ;  61'e-ji'fik 

51'e-ji'fik 

Sl'e-ffin'tYn 

Sl'e-ffin'tYn 

e-li'zer 

e-lYz'd-bSth-dn 

e-lYz'a-be'than 

Sl'o-hYm' 

e-15i)'gat 

e-15i]'gat 

e-lYz'ian 

e-lYzh'Y-dn 

e-lYz'Y-Jim 

e-lYzh'Y-um 

Sl'ze-ver 

Sl'zS-ver 

Sm'Sn-da'shun 

Sm'Sn-da'slidn 

e-mer' 

e'mer 

S-mSn'd-g5g 

S-mSn'd-g5g 

Sm'fY-sSm'd-tiis 

Sm'fY-sSm'd-tds 

Sm-pYr'e-dl 

Sm'pY-re'dl 

Sm'pY-re'dn 

Sm'pY-re'dn 

e-nat' 

.... 

aN'kor' 

aN'kor 

Sn-sYk'lYk 

Sn-sYk'lYk 

Sn'e-md 

S-ne'md 

e-nQr'vat;  Sn'er-vat 

en'er-vat ;  e-nQr'vat 

e'nYg-mSt'Yk 

Sn'Yg-mfit'Yk 

e-nun'sY-a'shun 

e-nun'sY-a'8hdn  ;  -shY- 

Sn'vS-lop  ;  6n-v61'op ; 

-ap 

Sn'vS-lop 

Sn-vi'rdnz 

Sn'vY-r5nz  ;  Sn-vi'rdnz 

Sn'voi 

Sn'voi 

Sp'fikt 

e'pfikt 

Sp'Y-sYk'lYk 

Sp-Yl'o-jiz 

.  .  .  . 

Sp'Sk 

e'pSk 

e'kwd-b’l 

ek'wd-b’l 

e-kwa'shuu 

e-kwa'shdn 

Sk'wSr-Y 

Sk'wSr-Y 

e-kwYl'Y-brYst 

.... 

e'kwYn ;  -kwin 

e'kwin 

e-kwYs'o-ndns 

.... 

fir 

ar 

Ss-kSl'dp 

Ss-kfil'5p 

Ss'pY-8-naj 

Ss'pe-6-naj' ;  -nazh' 

Sth'en 

e'then 

St'Y-kSt' 

St'Y-kSt' 

u'klY-de'dn 

Q-pfit'rYd 

Sv'dn-jSl'Y-kdl 

e'vfin-jSl'Y-kdl 

ev'nYng 

e'v’n-Yng 

Sv'rY 

Sv'er-Y 

Sg-zfis'er-bat 

Sk-sfi8'er-bat 

Sk-sar'kat ;  -kat 

Sk-sar'kat 

Sk-sQrpt' 

Sk-sQrpt' 

Sks-kre'tYv 

Sks-kre'tYv 

Ska'kre-to-rY 

Sks-kre'ter-Y 

Sks-kroo'ehY-a'shun 

Sks-kroo'shY-a'shdn 

Sk8-kiil'pat 

Sks-kQl'pat 

Sg-zSK'u-tYv 

Sg-zSk'u-tYv 

Sg-zSk'u-ter 

Sg-zSk'u-ter 

Sk'sSd-rd 

Sg'zSra-plS-rY 

Sgz'Sm-pler-Y 

Sks'hd-la'shun 

Sks'hd-la'shdn 

Sks-hal' 

Sgz-hal' 

Sg-z88t' 

Sgz-h8st' 

Sg-zYb'Yt 

Sgz-hYb'Yt 

Sks'hY-bYsh'un 

Sks'hY-bYsh'dn 

Sg-z8rt' 

Sgz-hSrt' 

Sg-z8r'td-tYv 

Sgz-h5r'td^tYv 

eg-zYg'u-iis 

6k-sYg'u-ds 

Sk'sil 

Sg'zil ;  Sk'sil 

Sk'sil 

Sg'zil  ;  Sk'sil 

Sk'sor-siz 

5k's5r-slz 

Sks'pert 

Sks'pert 

Sks'ple-tYv 

Sks'ple-tYv 

Sks-plor'd-to-rY 

Sk-plor'd-ter-Y 

eks'pur-gat ;  Sks-pQr'- 

Sks-pQr'gat 

eks'piir-ga'ter 

Sks-pQr'ga-ter 

ek'sY-kat ;  Sk-sYk'at 

Sk-sYk'at 

Sks'tdnt ;  Sks'tfint 

Sks-tfint' 

Sks'ter-pat 

eks-tQr'pat 

Sks-t5l' 

eks-t51' 

Sks'trQr'dY-nS-rY;  Sks'- 

Sks-trQr'dY-ner-Y  ;  Sx'- 

trd-6r'- 

trd-5r' 

Sks-ud' 

Sks-iid' 

Sk'sul-ta'shun 

Sg'zul-ta'shdn 

fa' sad' 

fd-sad' 

fa'shidl ;  fa'sY-dl 

fa'shY-dl 

fa'ker 

ffi-ker' 

fdl'chiin 

fol'shdn 

fo'k’n  ;  ffil'kdn 
ffil'ko-nSt 

f6'k’n 

.  .  .  • 

f8'k’n-rY 

f8'k’n-rY 

fan'ta-ze'a;  fSu-ta'zI-d  fSn-ta'zliI-d 

fd-re'nd  ;  -ri'nd 

Id-re'nd  ;  -ri'nd 
far'thli)-gal 

far'thYi]-gal 

fSb'rYl;  fe'brYl 

fgb'rtl 

fSk'Qnd 

fSk'Bnd 

ENCYC.  DICT.  WORCESTER. 


dra'md 

dra'md  ;  drfim'd 

du'rSs 

du'rSs 

di'nd-mit 

dYn'd-mit 

dYn'ds-tY 

di'nds-tY  ;  dYn'as- 

e'biir-na'shdn 

Sb'ur-na'shMn 

Sk'o-nSm'Yk 

Sk'o-n5in'Yk  ;  e'ki- 

Sg'lan-tin 

Sg'lan-tin ;  -tYn 

Sg'o 

e'go  [-Yz’m] 
e'go-tYz’m  ;  Sg'o- 

Sg'o-tYz’m 

e'grSt 

e'grSt 

e'ther  ;  i'ther 
51-Sk-trYs'Y-tY 

e'ther 

e-lSk-trYs'Y-tY 

Sl-e-mus'Y-nfi-rY 

Sl'e-mSs'Y-na-rY 

Sl'e-ji'fik 

51'e-ji'fik 

Sl'e-lfin'tin 

Sl'e-ffin'tYn 

Sl'Y-ser 

e-li'ser 

e-lYz'a-be'thdn 

e-lYz'd-b6th-dn 

S-lo'hem 

S-lo'hYm 

e-loi)'gat 

e-15r)'gat 

e-lYzh'dn  ;  e-lYz'Y-an 

e-lYz'Y-dn  ;  e-lYzh'Y-dn 

e-lYz'Y-um 

e-lYzh'Y-um 

Sl'zS-ver 

Sl'ze-ver 

e'mSn-da'slidn 

Sm'Sn-da'shdn 

e'mer ;  e-mer' 

e'mer  ;  e-mer' 

S-me'nd-g5g 

S-mSn'd-gSg 

Sm'fY-se'md-tds 

Sm'fY-sSm'd-tds 

Sm-pYr'e-al  ;  Sm'pY- 

Sm-pYr'c-dl 

re'al 

Sm/pY-re'an 

Sm'pY-re'dn  ;  Sm-pYr'- 

e-an 

e-nat' 

e-nat' 

ang-kor' 

ang-kor' 

Sn-si'klYk 

S-ne'md 

Sn'e-md 

en'er-vat ;  e-nQr'vat 

e-nQr'vat 

Sn'Yg-mfit'Yk 

e-nun'sY-a'shdn 

e'uYg-mfit'Yk 

e-nun'shY-a'shdn 

Sn've-lop 

ai)'ve-lop' ;  Sn've-lop 

Sn-vi'rdnz 

Sn-vi'rdnz  ;  Sn'vY-rQnz 

Sn'voi 

Sn'voi 

e'pfikt 

e'pfikt 

Sp^-si'klYk 

S-pYl'o-jiz 

e-pYl'o-jiz 

e'pSk 

Sp'dk  ;  e'pSk 

e'kwd-b’l 

e'kwd-b’l 

e-kwa'slmn 

e-kwa'shdn 

Sk'wSr-Y 

Sk'wS-rY  ;  e-kwSr'Y 

e-kwYl'Y-brYst 

e-kwYl'Y-brYst 

e'kwin 

e'kwin 

e-kwYs'o-ndns 

e-kwYs'6-ndns 

fir 

Sr 

Ss-k51'dp 

Ss-k51'dp 

Ss'pY-un-aj 

Ss'pY-o-naj  ;  -nazh 

e'then 

St'Y-kSt 

St'Y-kSt' 

u'pfit'rYd 

u'pd-trYd 

u'pY-on 

e'vfin-jSl'Y-kdl 

e'vdn-jSl'Y-kdl ;  Sv'dn- 

ev'nYng 

e'v’n-Yng 

Sv'er-Y^ 

Sv'er-Y 

Sk-sfia'er-bat 

Sg-zfis'er-bat 

Sk'sar-kat 

Sk'sdr-kat 

Sk-sQrpt' 

Sk-sQrpt' ;  Sk'sQrpt 
Sks'kre-tYv  ;  Sks-kre'- 

Sks-kre'tYv 

Sks-kre'ter-Y 

Sks'kre-to-rY  ;  Sks- 

kre'- 

Sks-krSo'sY-a'shdn  ; 

Sks-krob'shY-a'shdn 

-shY-a'shwn 

Sks-kfil'pat 

Sks-kQl'pat 

Sg-zSk'u-tYv 

Sg-zSk'6-tYv 

Sg-zSk'u-ter 

Sg-zSk'u-ter 

Sg'zS-drd 

Sk-j  e'drd 

Sg-zSm'pld-rY 

eg'zSm-pla-rY 

Sgz'hd-la'slndn 

Sgz'hd-la'8hdu 

Sgz-hal' 

Sgz-lial' 

5gz-h6st' 

Sgz-hQst' 

Sgz-hYb'Yt 

Sgz-hYb'Yt 

Sgz'hY-bYsh'dn 

Sks'hY-bYsh'dn 

Sgz-hSrt' 

Sgz-hQrt' 

Sgz-hSr'td-tYv 

Sgz-h8r'td-tYv 

Sk-sYg'u-ds 

Sg-zYg'u-ds 

Sg'zil 

Sk'sil 

Sg'zil 

Sg-zil' ;  Sk'sil 
Sg'zdr-siz 

Sk'sSr-siz 

Sks-pQrt' 

Sks-pQrt' 

Sks'ple-tYv 

Sks'ple-tYv 

ek8-plor'd-ter-Y 

eks-pl5r'd-tdr-Y 

Sks-pQr'gat 

Sks-pQr'gat 

Sks-pQr'ga-ter 

Sks-pQr'gd-ter ;  Sks'- 
pur-ga'ter 

Sk-sYk'at 

Sk-sYk'at 

Sks'tdnt 

Sks'tdnt 

Sks'ter-pat 

Sks-tQr'pat 

Sks-t51' 

Sks-tSl' 

Sks'trd-dr'dY-nd-rY 

Sk8-tr6r'dY-nd-rY  jSks7- 
trd-or'- 

Sgz-iid' 

5ks-ud' 

Sg'zul-ta'shdn 

Sg'zdl-ta'shdn 

fd-sad' 

fd-sad' 

fa'sY-dl  ;  fa'shY-dl 

fa'shdl 

fd-ker' 

fa-ker' ;  fa'ker 

fol'shwn 

fdl'chwn  ;  -shdu 

fQ'kdn 

fQ'k’n 

ffil'ko-nSt 

ffil'ko-nSt ;  fQl'kd-nSt 

f6'kdn-rY 

f6'k’n-rY 

ffin-ta'zY-d 

ffin-ta'zY-d 

fd-ri'nd 

fd-ri'nd 

far'thYn-gal 

far'thYn-gal 

fe'bril 

fe'brYl ;  fSb'rYl 

fSk'und 

fSk'Qnd 

lxvi 
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feline 

fe'lin 

fe'lin  ;  -lTn 

fe'lin  ;x-lTn 

fe'lin 

fi'lin 

fe'lin 

felo-de-se 

fe'lo-de-se' 

fgl'o  de  se' 

fe'lo  de  se 

fe'lo  de  se ;  fi'lo  de  sa 

,  fe'lo  de  se' 

fe'lo  de  se 

ferine 

fe'rin ;  fe'rin 

fe'rin 

fe'rin ;  -rin 

fe'rin 

fe'rin 

fe'rin 

ferrule 

fdr'dol ;  -T1 

fgr'wl 

fSr'Tl;  -ool 

fSr'Tl 

fSr'ddl 

fSr'ul 

ferule 

fSr'ool;  -T1 

fer'ul 

fSr'ool ;  -T1 

fSr'obl 

fSr'ul 

fSr'ul 

fetid 

fSt'Td  ;  fe'tld 

fgt'Td ;  fe'tld 

fe'tld  ;  fSt'Td 

fSt'Td 

fSt'Td ;  fe'tld 

fe'tld 

fetish 

fe'tTsh  ;  fSt'Ish 

fgt'Tsh;  fe'tTsh 

fe'tTsh 

fe'tTsh ;  fSt'Tsh 

fe'tTsh 

fe'tTsh 

figure 

flg'ur;  Brit.usu.  -er 

fTg'er  ;  -ur 

flg'ur 

flg'ur 

flg'ur;  fTg'er 

fTg'er 

filch 

filch 

fTlsh  ;  filch 

filch 

filch 

filch 

fTlsh 

finance 

fT-ndns' ;  fi- 

fT-n5ns';  fi- 

fT-n5ns';  fi'nSns 

fT-ndns' 

fT-ndns' 

fT-n5n8' 

financier,  n. 

fTn'dn-ser' ;  fT-nSn'sT- 
er 

fldj'6-lSt'  ;  fl5j'o-lSt 

fl-ugu'sl-er 

fln'du-ser';  fi'nSn- 

fTn/Sn-ser' 

fl-nSn'ser 

fl-ndn'ser 

flageolet 

fiaj'6-lgt';  flSj'$-lgt 

flSj'6-lSt 

fldj'o-lSt' 

flSj'o-lSl 

fldj'o-lSt 

flaunt 

bant ;  flbnt 

flbnt 

flant ;  tibnt 

hant 

Hont 

Abut 

Florentine 

fldr'gn-ten;  -tin 

flgr'gii-tin 

fl5r'Sn-tTn  ;  -tin 

fl5r'Sn-ten 

flor'en-tln 

Adr'Sn-tin 

forehead 

fdr'Sd 

fgr'gd 

f5r'Sd ;  for'hSd 

fdr'ed 

fdr'Sd 

fdr'hSd 

forthwith 

forthwith';  -with' 

forthwith';  -with7 

forth-wTth' 

f5rth' with' 

forth-wTth' 

forth'wTth 

fortnight 

fort'nit ;  -nit 

fbrt'nit 

fbrt'nit ;  -nit 

fQrt'nit/  ;  fdrt'nlt 

fort'nit 

fbrt'nit 

fragmental 

frSg-mSn'tdl ;  frdg'- 
mSn-tdl 

frgg'm^n-tdl  ;  frgg- 
mgn'tal 

frdg'meu-tdl 

frSg-mSn'tdl 

frdg-mSn'tdl 

fi’flg-mSn'tdl 

franchise 

frSn'chiz ;  -chtz 

frSu'chlz  ;  -chiz 

frdn'chlz ;  -chiz 

frdn'chlz  ;  frdn'cliiz 

frSn'chiz ;  frdn'chlz 

frdn'cliiz,  n.  d :  a.  ; 

lraternize 

frSt'er-niz ;  fra'ter- 

fr5t'er-niz  ;  fra'ter- 

frSt'er-niz 

frSt'er-nlz 

frSt'er-nlz 

fr5t'er-niz 

fratricidal 

frSt'rT-sid'dl ;  fia'trT- 

fra'trl-sid'dl ;  frgt'rl- 

frdt'rl-sid'dl 

frdt'rl-eid'dl 

frSt'rT-sid'dl 

frdt'rl-sid'dl 

Frisian 

frTzh'dn 

frlz'T-dn 

frlz'idn 

friz'idn 

frlzh'T-dn 

.  .  .  . 

frontal 

frun'tdl ;  fron'- 

frQn'tal 

frbn'tdl 

frdn'tdl 

frun'tdl 

frun'tdl 

frontier 

frdn'ter ;  frun'ter 

frgn'ter ;  frQn'- 

frbn'ter ;  frdn-ter' 

frdn'ter';  frdu'ter 

frdn'ter 

frdn'ter 

frontispiece 

frfin'tls-pes ;  frdn'- 

frun'tls-pes 

fron'tTs-pes 

frdn'tls-pes' 

frdn'tls-pes 

frdn'tls-pes 

gaberdine 

g5b/er-den';g5b'er-den 

g2b'er-den 

gSb'er-den' 

gSb'er-den' 

gSb'er-den 

gSb'er-den 

Oadhellc 

gd-ddl'Tk  ;  gdd'el-Tk 

gd-dgl'Tk 

gSd'Sl-Tk 

gdd'Sl-Tk 

gdd'el-Tk 

gSd-he'lTk ;  gal'Tk 

Gaelic 

gal'Tk 

gal'Tk 

ga'ITk 

gal'Tk 

ga'ITk;  ga'- 

gal'Tk 

gallows 

g&l'oz ;  -uh 

gSl'oz 

gal'bz  ;  gSl'Qs 

gdl'oz 

gSl'oz 

gSl'oz 

galop 

gSl'up ;  gdl'o 

ggl'dp 

gSl'Gp  ;  F.  gXl'o 

gil'Qp ;  gi'lo' 

gSl'Gp 

gamboge 

gdm-boj';  -booj' 

ggm-boj' ;  -booj' 

gSra-boj' ;  -booj' 

gdm-boj';  -booj' 

gSm-booj' 

gdm-boj' ;  -booj' 

gape 

gap;  gap  ;  colloq.  gip  gap 

gap;  gap 

gap 

gap 

gap 

garibaldi 

gdr'I-bSl'dl ;  ga'rT- 
bal'dT 

gSr'I-bai'dl 

gSr'T-bdl'dl ;  It.  ga're- 
bal'de 

gdr'T-bSl'dl 

gdr'I-bSl'dl 

gdr'T-bdl'dT 

garrote 

gd-rot';  -r5t' 

gd-r5t' 

g5-r5t' 

gd-rot' 

gS-rdt' 

gd-rdt' 

gaseous 

gds'e-ds 

g5s'e-M8 ;  ga'se-us 

gis'e-us 

gds'e-us 

ga'ze-us 

ga'ze-us 

gasoline 

gfis'o-len  ;  -lln 

g5s'o-len 

g5s'o-lTn 

gSs'o-ITu ;  -len 

gdz'o-len 

gaunt 

gant;  gont 

gout;  gant 

gant ;  gont 

gant 

g8nt 

g6nt 

gauntlet 

gant'ISt ;  gbnt'- 

gbnt'lgt ;  gant'lgt 

gant'ISt  ;  gbnt'ISt 

gant'ISt 

gdnt'ISt 

gbnt'ISt 

gavot 

gd-vdt' ;  gSv'dt 

gd-vgt' 

g5-v5t' 

gdv'dt ;  gd-vdt' 

gd-vdt' 

gd-vdt' 

gendarme 

zhaN/darm';  jen-darm' 

zhaN'darm';  jgn-dann'  jgn-darm';  zh5N-darm'  jgn'darm' 

zhang'darm 

zhaN-d'arm' 

genealogy 

jSn'e-Sl'b-jT ;  je'ne- 

jgn'e-51'o-jl  ;  je'ne- 

jfin'J-Sl'ft-jT 

jSn'e-Sl'o-jT 

je'ne-51'o-jT 

jSn'e-51'o-jT 

gentile 

jSn'til 

jgn'til ;  -til 

jSn'tll ;  -til 

jSn'til 

jSn'til 

jSn'til 

gentlllsm 

jSn'til-Tz’m  ;  -tll-tz’m 

jgn'tTl-Tz’m 

jSn'til-Tz’m 

jSn'til-Tz’m 

jSn'til-Tz’m 

jSn'til-Tz’m 

geyser 

gi'ser ;  gi'zer 

ga'ser  ;  gi'ser  ;  gl'zer 

gi'ser 

gi'ser 

gl'zer 

gi'zer 

Gheber 

ge'ber ;  ga'ber 

ge'ber;  ga'ber 

ge'ber 

ga'ber  ;  ge'ber 

ga'ber 

gS'ber 

gibber 

jTb'er ;  glb'er 

jTb'er  ;  glb'er 

glb'er 

glb'er 

glb'er 

glb'er 

glmbal 

gTm'bdl  ;  jTm'bdl 

jlm'bdl 

jlm'bdl 

jlm'bdl 

gTm'bdl 

gTm'bdl 

gingival 

jtn'jT-vdl;  jln-ji'vdl 

jln-ji'vdl 

jln-ji'vdl 

jln-ji'vdl  ;  gln-ge'vdl 

jln'jT-vdl 

jTi]-gi'val 

glacial 

gla'shdl 

gla'shl-dl;  -shdl^ 

gla'shidl 

glQ'shial  ;  gla'sl-dj 

gla'shT-dl 

gla'sT-dl;  -shT-dl 

glacier 

gla'sher  ;  glSs'T-er 

glis'T-er;  gla'sher 

gla'sliT-er  ;  glds'T-er 

glds'T-er  ;  gla'shl-er 

glds'T-er  ;  gla'shl-er 

glds'T-er 

glacis 

gla'sls ;  glXs'Ts 

gla'sls ;  gld'se' 

gla'sls  ;  F.  gli-se' 

gla'sls 

gla'se  ;  gla'sls 

gla'sls 

gladiolus 

gld-di'6-lfis ;  glSd'T-o'- 
lU8 

gld-di'6-lds ;  glSd'T-o'- 
Wb 

glS-di'b-lds 

gldd/T-o'lus  (plant)  ; 
gld-di'6-lus  (genus) 

glS-di'8-lus 

giad'T-o'lBs 

glazier 

gla'zber ;  -zT-er 

gla'zT-er;  gla'zhl-er 

gla'zber 

gla'zber 

gla'zher 

gla'zher 

glissade 

glT-sad' ;  -sad' 

glT-sad' ;  -sad' 

glT-sad' 

glT-sad' 

.  .  .  • 

glT-sad' 

glucose 

gloo'kos 

glu'kos 

gloo'kos 

gloo'kos 

gloo'kos 

gloo'kos 

glue 

gloo 

glu;  gloo 

gloo 

gloo 

gloo 

gloo 

gluteal 

gloo-te'dl  ;  gloo'te-dl 

glu-te'dl;  gloo- 

gloo-te'dl 

gloo-te'dl 

gloo-te'dl 

gloo't^-dl 

gnomic 

110'mTk ;  nbrn'Tk 

no'mlk 

110'mTk 

no'mlk 

no'mlk 

no'mlk 

gnu 

noo  ;  nu 

noo 

nu 

noo 

nu 

noo 

golf 

g51f  ;  sometimes  gQf 

gglf;  g5f 

g51f 

g51f ;  g8f 

g51f 

g51f 

gooseberry 

gboz'ber-T  ;  goos'- 

gooz'ber-T 

goos'bSr'T ;  gooz'- 

gooz'bSr'T 

gooz'bSr-T 

gooz'bSr-T 

gouge 

gouj ;  gooj 

gouj ;  gooj 

gouj ;  gooj 

gouj 

gooj 

gouj 

gourd 

gord  ;  goord 

gord;  goord 

gord  ;  goord 

gord 

goord 

goord 

grandfather 

grSnd'fa'fefcer 

grgnd'fa'tfeer  ;  grSn'- 

grdnd'fa'ther 

grdnd'fa'ther 

grdnd'fa'ther 

grSnd'f^tfeer 

grandmother 

grand'mutfe'er 

grSnd'mQth'er ;  grSn'- 

grdnd'muth'er 

grSnd'mfith'er 

grSnd'mfitfa'er 

grand'muth'er 

grandsire 

grSnd'sir' 

grgnd'sir  ;  gr5n'- 

grSnd'sir 

grdnd'sir' 

grdnd'sir 

grSnd'sir 

grandson 

gr5nd'sun' 

grSnd'sQn  ;  grdn'sQn 

grdnd'sun 

grdnd'sGn' 

grSnd'sdn 

grSnd'sun 

grease,  v. 

grez;  gres 

grez  ;  gres 

gres;  grez 

gres ;  grez 

grez 

grez 

greaser 

grez'er ;  gres'er 

grez'er  ;  gres'er 

gre'ser ;  gre'zer 

gres'er 

grez'Sr 

greasy 

grez'T  ;  gres'T 

grez'T  ;  gres'T 

gre'sT  ;  gre'zT 

gres'T 

gre'zT 

grez'T 

groat 

grot;  gr6t 

grot  ;  grbt 

grot 

grot 

grot 

grot 

guillotine,  n. 

gTl'6-ten 

gll'o-teu' 

gll'$-ten 

gll'o-ten' 

gll'o-ten 

gll'o-ten' 

gunwale 

gun'll ;  formally  -wal 

gun'el 

gun'wal ;  gGn'’l 

gun'wal  (-51,  Naut.) 

gBn'Sl 

g  fin'd  1 

gynseceum 

jTn'e-se'iim  ;  ji'n^- 

ji'ne-se'dm ;  jln'e- 

jln'e-se'um 

jln'e-se'dm  ;  -ka'dom 

jT-ne'shT-dm 

gi-ne'6e-fim 

gynarchy 

jtn'dr-k! ;  ji'ndr-k! 
jln'e-kbl'o-j!  ;  ji'ne- 

ji'ndr-kT 

jln'dr-kl 

jln'dr-kl 

gln'ar-kT 

gin'dr-kT 

gynecology 

ji'ne-k51'o-jT;  jln'e- 

jTn'e-k51'6-jt 

jln'e-kdl'o-jl 

jTn'e-kdl'6-jT 

gin'e-kdl'8-jT 

gynobase 

j!n'o-ba8 ;  ji'no- 

ji'no-bas;  jln'o- 

jln'o-bas 

jln'o-bas 

jln'S-bas 

gi'ni-bas 

gyuophore 

jtn'o-for;  ji'no- 

ji'no-for;  jln'o- 

jln'6-for 

jln'o-for 

jln'o-for 

gin'6-for 

hsematin ;  hema- 

he'md-tTn;  bSm'd- 

he'md-tln ;  hgm'd- 

hSm'd-tln 

hSm'd-tln 

he'md-tln 

he'md-tln 

haemato  hemato-  hSm'd-to-;  he'md-to- 

he'md-to-;  hgm'd-to- 

hSm'd-to- 

hSm'd-to- 

he'md-t^- 

he'md-to- 

haematose,  hem- 
atose 

he'md-tos  ;  hgin'd-tos  he'md-tos 

liSm'd-tos 

.... 

.... 

haemlc,  hemic 

be'mTk ;  bSm'Tk 

lie'mTk 

he'mlk 

he'mlk;  hSm'Tk 

he'mTk 

hSBmo- 

he'ino'-  ;  hSm'o- 

he'ino- ;  hgm'fc- 

hSm'o- 

hSm'o- 

he'mo- 

he'ino- 

haemoglobln; 

hemo- 

haglocracy 

he'mo-glo'bin;  hSra'o- 

he/mo-glo'bTn 

hem'6-glo'bTn 

hSm'o-glo'bln 

he'm$-gl3'bln 

he'mo-glo-bTn 

hag'T-bk'rd-sT  ;  ba'jl- 

hSg'T-Sk'rd-sT 

ha'jl-Sk'rd-sT 

ha'jT-5k'r&-sT;  ha'gT- 

hSg'T-dk'rd-sT 

hagiography 

hSg'T-og'rd-fl ;  ha^T- 
5g'rd-f! 

hag'T-gg'rd-fT 

ha'jl-Sg'rdfT 

ha'jT-5g'rd-fT  ;  ha'gT- 
5g'rd-fT 

hSg'T-dg'rd-fT 

hag'T-dg'rd-fT 

halfpenny 

ha'pen-T;  haf'i^n'T 

h  a'p?n  ■ -T ;  dia  l .  h  a  f  ^ '  p?n- 
T ;  ha'p^n-T;  hap'en-T, 

haf'pSn'T;  com.  ha'pS- 
nl 

haf'pSn'T;  ha'-  ;  hdp'S- 
nT 

ba'pSn-T 

lia'pdn-T 

halibut 

liai'T-bfit;  h51'- 

hSl'T-but 

hbl'T-bfit 

hSl'T-bttt 

hSl'T-but 

hSl'T-bfit 

halite 

hSl'Tt;  ha'lit 

bsiqt 

hSl'it 

ha'lit 

handsome 

ban'sum 

hSu'sdm 

hdn'8um 

hSn'sSm 

hSnd'sdm 

lifin'sum 

hanse 

hSns 

hSns' ;  han'ze 

hdns 

hSns 

hSns 

harem 

ha'rgm 

hfir'em 

ha'rSm  ;  ha'rSm 

ha'rSm 

ha'rSm 

ha'rSm 

harlequin 

har'le-kwTn  ;  -kin 

har'le-kwTn  ;  -kin 

har'le-kTn ;  -kwTn 

har'le-kTn 

har'le-kwTn 

har'le-kwTn 

hashish 

hash'esh  ;  ha-shesh' 

hJsh'Tsh  ;  ha-shesh' 

hdsh'esh 

hdsh'esh 

hS.sh'esh 

hSsh'esh 

haunch 

lianch  ;  b6nch 

hbnsh ;  hansh 

hanch  ;  hbnch 

hanch 

bonsh 

hbnsh 

haunt 

bant ;  hont 

hunt ;  bant 

hant ;  h8nt 

hant 

h8nt 

hont 

hawse 

b6z ;  libs 

h8z 

h6z 

hoz 

h8z 

libs 

hecatomb 

bSk'd-tbm  ;  -toom 

h5k'd-t5m  ;  -toom 

hSk'd-t6m 

hSk'd-toom 

hSk'd-tdm 

hSk'd-toom 

hedonism 

be'ddn-Tz’m  ;  bed'dn- 

lie'ddn-Tz’m 

he'do-nlz’m 

hSd'dn-Tz’m;  he'ddn- 

he'do-nlz’m 

he'ddn-Tz’m 

Hegelian 

ba-ga'lt-dn  ;  he-ge'- 

he-ge'll-dn  ;  ha-ga'll- 

he-ge'll-dn 

ha-ga'll-dn ;  he-ge'll- 

hS-gSl'T-dn 

hegemony 

be-jgm'o-ni;  hgj'e-mo- 
nT;  he'je- ;  or  g  hard 

lie-jSm'o-nT;  hgj'e-mo- 
1  nT  ;  he'- ;  or  g  hard 

lie'je-mo-nl 

lie'je-mo-nT;  ha'ge- 

he'je-mdn-T 

hS-gSm'6-nT 

heglra 

hSj'T-rd;  he-ji'rd 

hSj'T-rd;  erron.  he-ji'rd 

hSj'T-rd 

hSj'T-rd ;  he-ji'rd 

hSj'rd  ;  ht-ji'rd 

hSj'T-rd 

helgh-ho 

hells 

hi'ho' ;  ha'ho' 

ha'ho 

hi'ho 

hi'hS' 

hi'ho 

hi-ho 

he'lTka ;  hSl'Tks 

hSl'Tks;  he'lTks 

he'lTks 

he'lTks 

hSl'Tks 

he'lTks 

Hellenic 

hS-lSn'Tk  ;  -le'nlk 

hS-15'nTk ;  -ISn'Tk 

hS-lSn'Tk 

hS-lSn'Tk 

hS-le'nlk 

hS-len'Tk 

helot 

hgl'dt ;  he'ltft 

hSl'dt ;  he'ldt 

he'ldt  ;  hSl'dt 

hSl'dt ;  he'ldt 

hSl'dt ;  he'ldt 

hSl'dt 

herb 

Orb ;  hdrb 

hQrb 

Qrb ;  hQrb 

hQrb ;  Qrb 

hQrb 

hQrb 

hereslareh 

hSr'e-sT-ark  ;  he-re'sT-  hSr'5-sT-ark' ;  he-re'- 

hSr'S-sT-ark ;  he-rS'sT- 

■  hSr'e-sT-ark ;  h^-re'sl- 

hSr'S-sT-ark 

hS-re'sT-ark 

herewith 

her- with' ;  -with' 

her- with' 

her -with' ;  -with' 

her- with' 

her- with' 

her-wTtV 

hesitate 

hgz'T-tat 

hSz'T-tat 

hSz'T-tat ;  hSs'- 

hSs'T-tat  ;  hSz'- 

hSz'T-tat 

hSz'T-tat 

WORCESTER. 

fe'lin 

fe'lo-de-se' 

fe'rin 

fSr'Tl;  fSr'ul 

fSr'ul 

fSt'Td 

fe'tTsh 

flg'ur 

fTlch 

fT-ndns' 

fTn'dn-ser' 

fldj'6-lSt 

flant 

fldr'en-tin  ;  -tin 
fdr'Sd ;  for'hSd 
forth-wTth' 
fbrt'nit  ;  fbrt'nit 
frdg-mSn'tdl 

frSn'chTz 

frd-tQr'niz 

frdt'rT-sid'dl 

fr!z'T-dn 

frdn'tdl 

frdn'ter 

frdn'tls-pes 

gdb'er-den' 

ga'e-lTk ;  ga'ITk 

ga'ITk 

gSl'u8 

gdl'up;  ga-lb' 
gdra-bboj' 
gap  ;  gap 


gd-rot' 

gdz'e-us  ;  ga'sl-us 

gis'6-len 

gant 

gant'ISt 

gdv'dt 

zhan-darm' 

jSn'e-51'o-jT 

jSn'til 

jSn'tTl-Tz’m 

gi'ser 

ge'ber 

glb'er 

jlm'bdl 

jln'jT-vdl 

gla'shT-dl 

glds'T-er 

gla'sls ;  gla-fees' 

gld-di'6-lus 

gla'zher 
glT-s&d';  gig- 
glu'kos 
glu 

giu't#-ai 

ndrn'Tk 

nu 

g5if 

gooz'ber-T 

gouj  ;  gooj 

gord  ;  goord 

grdnd'fa'tfeer 

grSnd'mfith'er 

grSnd'sir 

grdnd'sfin 

grez 

grez'er 

grez'T 

grSt 

gll'6-ten' 

gfin'wdl ;  com.  gfin'51 

jln'dr-kl 

jln'e-kdl'b-jT 

ji'no-bas 

jln'o-for 

hSm'd-tln 

hSm'd-tb- 


hSm'b-  ’ 
hSm'd-glo'bTn 

ha'jT-dk'rd-sT 

ha'jT-dg'rd-fT 

ha'pSn-T;  hfip'-;  haf'- 


hdl'T-bfit 

hSl'it 

hfin'sum 

hins 

ha'rSm;  ha'rSm 

har'le-kTn 

hdsh-esh' 

bancb 

bant 

hbs 

hSk'd-toom 

hSd'b-nTz’m 

he-jSm'o-nT 

he-ji'rd  ;  bgj'T- 

hi'ho 

he'lTks 

hSl'?-nTk;  l.S-lSn'Tk 

hSl'dt 

Qrb 

he-re'zT-ark 

her'wTth 

hSz'T-tat 
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heterophemy 

hlbernacle 

hleroglyphist 

hleromoaach 

hierophant 
hilarious 
hilarity 
Hindu,  Hindoo 
hirsute 
hlrundlne 
hollo, interj.  &■  n. 
holm 

homeopath 

homodont 

homogeneous 

homograph 

homologue 

homonym 

homoouslan 

hoopoe 

horologe 

hospice 

hostler 

hourl 

hover 

humor 

hybrid 

hydatid 

hydrophobic 

hygiene 

hygienic 

hypaethral 

hypallago 

hypochondria 

hypocyclold 

hypodermic 

hypogastric 

hypogene 

hypogeum 

hypoglossal 

hypophosphate 

hypostasis 

hypotenuse 

hypothecate 

hypothesis 

hypothetical 

latraliptlc 

Idealization 

Ideographic 

Illative 

Illustrate 

Immunization 

Imperatival 

Implacable 

Importune 

Imprecatory 

Improvisation 

Improvisator 

Inamorata 

Inchoative 

Incisor 

lncltant 

Incognizable 

Incognizant 

lncomplex 

Incondite 

tncreate 

Incremate 

Inculcate 

Inculpate 

Indicatory 

Indisputable 

Indonesian 

induslum 

Inexpugnable 

Infantile 

Infantine 

Inferable 

Infinitival 

ingrate 
Inlaid 
Inlay,  n. 

Innate 

lnosite 

insoclable 

Insouciance 

Insouciant 

Inspiratory 

inspissate 

Interloper 

Internecine 

Interstice 

Inundate 

invalid 

inverse 


WEBSTER. 

hSt'er-o-fe'ml;  hfit'er- 
8f'e-ml 

hi'ber-na-k’l ;  hi-bfir'- 
nd-k’l 

hi'er-Bg'lI-flst 
hi'er-Sm'o  nSk  ;  -6- 
mSn'Kk 

hi'er-6-ffint ;  hi-8r,- 
hi-la'rl-Ms  ;  hi- 
hi-lSr'I-tl ;  In-  _ 
hln'doo  ;  hlu-doo' 
liQr'sut ;  lier-sut' 
lit-ruiiMln  ;  -din 
hBl'fi  ;  hB-lo'  (note) 
horn 

ho'me-6-pith  ;  hBm'e- 
h3m'o-d8nt ;  ho'rno- 
ho'mo-je'ne-fis  ;  hBm'- 
o-je'- 

hSm'S-graf  ;  ho'mo- 
h8m'o-15g 

hSm'o-nlm  ;  ho'mo- 
lio'mo-oo'sl-an  ;  -ou'- 
sl-an  ;  hBm'o- 
hoo'pod  ;  -po 
li8r'o-loj ;  -18j 
hBs'pIs ;  -pes 
hBs'ler  ;  Ss'ler 

hoo'rl  ;  hou'rl 
huv'er 
hu'mer  ;  u'- 
hi'brid 
hi'dd-tld 

hi'dro-fo'blk  ;  -fBtylk 
hi'jl-en ;  hi'jen 
hi'jl-Sn'Ik 

hlp-e'tlirdl ;  hi-pe’- 
hlp-il'd-je;  lii-pai'- 

hTp'6-k8n'drT-d;hi'po- 
hi'po-si'kloid  ;  hlp'o- 
lii'pB-dflr'mlk ;  hlp'o- 
hi'po-gfis'trlk  ;  hlp'6- 
hlj/o-jen ;  hi'po-jen 
hlp'o-je'dm;  hi'po- 
hi'po-glBs'dl;  hlp'o- 
hi'po-f5s'fat ;  hlp'S- 
lii-pBs'td-sIs ;  hl- 
hi-pBt'e-nus ;  hl- 
hi-p8th'e-kat ;  hl- 
hi-pBth'e-sIs  ;  lil- 
ln'po-thSt'I-kdljliTp'S- 
i-a'trd-llp'tlk;  l-St'rd- 
i-de'dl-T-za'shfin  ;  -i- 
za'shfin 

i'de-6-grif'Ik  ;  Td'e  o- 
Il'd-tlv  ;  I-la'tTv 
I-lfis'trat ;  Il'us-trat 
I-mun'I-za'shunj-i-za'- 
Irn-pSr'd-ti'vdl ;  Im- 
per'd-tlv-dl 
Im-pla'kd-b’l 

Tm'pSr-tun' ;  still  oc- 
cas.  Tin-por'tun 
Im'prB-kd-tS-rl 

Im-prBv'I-sa'shun ; 
-za'shun 

Im-prBv'I-sa'teir ;  -za'- 
ter 

Tn-Sm'o-ra'td 

In-ko'd-tlv 

In-si'zer  ;  -ser 
In-sit'dnt ;  In'sl-tdnt 
In-k8g'ul-zd-b’l 

In-kBg'nI-zSnt 

In-kSm'plSks 

In-k8n'dTt 
In'kre-at ;  In'kre-at' 
In'kre-mat 

Tn-kfil'kat;  In'kfil-kat 
In'kul-pat ;  lu-kfil'pat 
In'dl-kd-to-rl 

In-dTs'pfi-td-b’l 

In'do-ne'shdn 
Tn-du'zl-um 
In'fiks-pfig'nd-b’l  ; 

-pim'd-ii'l 
Tn'fan-til ;  -til 
In'fdn-tin  ;  -tin 
In-fflr'd-b’l 
In-flnl-ti'vul.T  n-fln'- 

I-tlv-Sl 

I H'grat 

In-lad' ;  Inflad' 

I  n'la' 

In'nat;  In-nat' 

In'6-sit 
In-so'shd-b’l 
SN'soo'syaNo';  In-soo'- 
sl-dns 

In-aoo'sI-5nt ;  F.  £n'- 
soo'syan' 
In-spir'd-to-rT 

In-spls'at 
I  n'ter-loper 
In'ter-ne'sln  ;  -sin 
In-tflr'stls 

In'fin-dat ;  In-fin'dat 
In'vd-lld  (note) 

In-vflrs' ;  In'vflrs 


OXF.  E.  D. 

CENTURY. 

F.  <£*  W. 

STORMONTH. 

ENCYC.  DICT. 

■  hSt'er-o-fe'ml 

hSt'er-o-fe'ml 

hgt'er-o-fe'ml 

.... 

.  .  .  . 

•  hi'ber-na-k’l 

hi'ber-na-k’l 

hi-bdr'nd-k’l 

.  .  .  . 

hi-bfir'nd-k’l 

hi'er-Sg'li-fTst 

hi'er-Sg'lT-flst 

hi/er-o-glTf'Ist 

hi'er-o-gllf'Tst 

hi'er-o-gllf'Tst 

hi'er-o-mbu'^k 

hi'er-5m'o-nSk 

hi'er-Sm'o-uSk 

hi'er-o-f5nt 

hi'er-6-f8nt 

hi-6r'6-fdnt 

hi'er-o-fSnt 

ln'6r-S-f5nt 

hT-la;r'T-&s 

hl-la'rT-us  ;  hi- 

hi-la'rl-us ;  hl-la'- 

lil-la'rl-iiB 

hl-lSr'I-fis 

hl-15r'l-ti 

hl-iar'T-tl;  hi- 

hi-iar'T-tl  ;  lil- 

hl-lSr'I-tl 

hl-iar'T-tl 

hTn'doo  ;  hln-doo' 

hln'doo  ;  hln-doo' 

hln'doo 

hln-doo' 

hln-doo' 

hQr'sut 

her-sut' 

her-sut' 

her-sut' 

her-sut' 

hT-run'dlu 

hl-run'dln 

lil-rQn'dln 

•  •  •  • 

hl-run'din 

h51'o 

h^-lo' 

h51'o  ;  ho-lo' 

h51'o 

h5-lo',  n. 

horn 

holm  ;  hom 

holm  ;  hom 

holm  ;  hom 

holm 

liom'e-o-p5th  ;  ho'me- 

ho'me-o-p5th 

ho'ine-o-p£th 

•  •  •  • 

ho'me-o-p5th 

hom'o-dbut 

ho'mo-dont 

ho'mo-d5nt 

hbm'o-je'ne-MS 

lio'mo-je'ne-us 

ht^mo-je'ue-us 

ho'mo-je'ne-Mg 

hSm'o-je'ne-ds 

h5m'o-graf 

ho'mo-graf 

ho'mo-graf 

h5m'6-gr5f 

li5m'o-graf 

liom'o-15g 

ho'ino-15g 

lio'mo-15g ;  h5m'o-15g  h5m'o-15g 

h5m'6-15g 

h5in'6-nTm 

ho'mo-nlm 

lio'mfc-nlm 

li5m'o-nIm 

h5m'o-nIm 

hbm'o-ou'st-an 

ho'mo-do'sT-dn 

ho'mo-ob'sl-dn 

ho'mo-oo'zl-dn 

h5m/6-oo'8l-dn 

hoo'poo 

hoo'po  ;  -poo 

hoo'po 

hoo'po 

hoo'poo 

li5r'o-15j 

h5r'o-loj 

h5r'o-loj 

h5r'o-15j 

h5r'o-15j 

li56'pts 

hbs'pls 

hbs'pTs 

hbs'pes  ;  hbs-pes' 

h58'pls 

hbs'ler 

5s'ler  (groom)  ;  h5st'- 

hbs'ler  ;  5s'- 

hSs'ler 

5e'ler 

ler  (host) 

hdo'rl ;  hou'rl 

hoo'rl ;  hou'rl 

hou'rl  ;  hoo'rl 

hou'rl 

hoo'rl 

huv'er ;  hbv'er 

hQv'er ;  hbv'er 

huv'er 

hbv'er 

hbv'er 

hu'mer ;  u'mer 

hu'mer ;  u'mer 

hu'mer ;  G'tner 

hu'mer 

hu'mer ;  u'mer 

hi'brld;  hlb'rtd 

hi'brld  ;  hlt/rid 

hi'brld  ;  hlb'rld 

hi'brld 

hi'brld 

hi'dd-tld  ;  htd'd- 

hi'da-tld 

hi'dd-tld  ;  hld'd- 

hi'dd-tld 

hi'dd-tld 

hi'dro-fbb'tk  :  -fo'btk 

hi'dro-fo'blk 

lii'dro-fo'blk 

hi'dro-fo'blk 

hi'dro-fo'blk 

hl'ji-en  ;  hlj'T- 

hi'jl-en 

hi'jl-en 

hi'jen  ;  hi'jl-en 

hi'jl-en 

lii'jl-gu'Tk  ;  hlj-T-^;  -e'- 
ulk 

hi'jl-Su'Tk 

hi'jl-Bn'Ik 

hi'jl-Sn'Tk 

hi'jl-5n'lk 

hlp-e'thral;  lii-pe'- 

hi-pe'thral 

hlp-e'thrdl 

hi-pe'thrdl 

hlp-51'd-je ;  hi-p51'- 

hl-p51'a-je 

hi-pSl'd-je ;  hlp-al'd- 

hi-pSl'd-je 

hi-p51'd-je 

hlp'o-kbn'drl-dihl'po- 

hi'po-k5n'drI-d;h!p'J- 

hi  p'  o-kBn'drl -d;hi'po- 

h!p'o-k5n'drT-d 

lii'po-kSn'drl-d 

liip'o-si'kloid  ;  hi'po- 

lii'po-8i'kloid 

hi'po-si'kloid 

hi'po-si'kloid 

hlp'o-dQr'mlk;  hi' po¬ 

lii'po-dQr'inlk 

hlp'o-dflr'mlk ;  lii'po- 
hlp'o-gSs'trlk 

hi'po-dtir'mTk 

hi'po-ddr'mlk 

ll  Ip'6-gJs'trIk  ;  hi'po- 

hi'po-gis'trlk 

hi'po-g58'trIk 

hi'po-gSs'trik 

hTp'6-jen  ;  hi'po- 
hip'o-je'dm;  hi'po- 

hi'po-jen 

hlp'o-jen  ;  hi'po- 
hlp'o-je'Qin ;  -ga'fim 

hi'po-jen 

hi'po-jen 

hi'po-je'um 

hi'po-je'um 

hi'po-je'um 

liTp'o-glbs'dl ;  hi'po- 

hi'po-gl58'dl 

hi'po-glBs'al 

hi'po-gl5s'dl 

hi'po-gl5s'dl 

htp'o-fbs'fat ;  hl'p$- 

lii'po-fbs'fat 

hi'p6-f8s'fat 

hT-pbs'td-sTs ;  hi- 

hi-p5s'td-sls 

hi-pBs'ta-slB 

hi-p5s'td-8l8 

hi-p5s'td-sl8 

hl-p5t'e-nu8 ;  hi- 

hi-p5t'e-nus 

hl-pBt'e-nus 

hi-p5t'e-nus 

hi-pot'e-nus 

hl-p5th'e-kat  ;  hi- 

hi-p5th'e-kat 

hl-p8tli'e-kat 

hi-p5th'e-kat 

hi-p5th'e-kat 

hT-p5th'e-sTs ;  hi- 

hi-p5th'5-sls 

hi-pBth'e-sIs 

hi-p5th'e-8ls 

hi-pQth'e-8ls 

hTp'o-thSt'T-kdl  ;hl'p$- 

hi'p5-th5t'T-kdl 

lil'po-tliSt'I-kdl 

hi'po-th5t'T-kdl 

hi'po-thSt'T-kdl 

I-at'rd-lTp'tTk 

i-a'trd-llp'tik 

i-a'trd-llp'tik 

i-a'trd-llp'tik 

i-a'trd-llp'tik 

i-de'dl-i-za'sliun 

i-de'dl-I-za'shun 

i-de'fil-I-za'shfin 

i'de-dl-i-za'shun 

i-de-dl-i-za'8hi2n 

Id'e-o-grSf'Ik  ;  l'de- 

i'de-6-grSf'Tk 

l'de-o-grSf'Ik 

Id'e-o-gr5f'Ik 

Td'e-o-gr5f'Tk 

T-la'ttv 

Il'd-tlv 

Il'd-tlv 

Il'd-tlv 

Il'd-tlv 

Tl'ds-trat ;  I-lus'trat 
I-mun'I-za'ehMii 

I-lus'trat ;  Tl'us-trat 

I-lfis'trat 

I-lus'trat 

I-lus'trat  ;  Tl'us-trat 

I  -m  u'  nl  -za'shfin 

*  •  •  • 

.... 

Im-pSr'd-ti'vfil 

Im-p6r'd-ti'vdl  ;  Tm- 
p5r'd-tl-vdl 

Tm-p8r'd-tTv-al ;  Im- 
plr'd-ti'vdl 

.... 

Im-p5r'd-tiv-dl 

Tm-pla'kd-b’l ;  -pl3k'- 
d-b'l 

Tm-pla'kd-b’l 

Tm-pla'ka-b’l 

Tm-pla'kd-b’l 

Im-pl5k'd-b’l 

lm'pbr-tun';  Im-p6r'- 
tun 

Tm'p5r-tun';  form, 
also  Tm-p6r'tun 

Im'pBr-tun' 

Im'p5r-tun' 

Tm'p5r-tun' ;  Tm-por'- 
tun 

Tm'pre-ka-to-rT  ;  -ka- 

Tm'pre-ka-to-rl 

Im'pre-kd-to-rl 

Im'pre-ka'ter-I 

Tm'pre-kat'er-T 

ter'T  ;  -ka'ter-T 

Tm-prov'T-za'slmn 

Tm-pr5v'I-8a'shun 

Tm-prSv/T-sa'ehun 

Tm-pro'vi-sa'shun 

Tm-pr5v'T-za'8hi/n 

Tm-prbv'I-za'ter 

Tm-pr5v'T-sa'ter 

Tm-pr5v'I-8a/ter 

.... 

Im-pr5v'T-za'ter  ;  Im'- 
pro-vlz'd-ter 

Tn-Sm'o-r’a'td 

In-5m'o-ra'td 

en-a'mci-ra'td 

Tn-Sm'o-ra'td 

In-a'mo-ra'td 

In-k5'd-tlv  ;  In'ko-a- 

In-sl'ser ;  -5r 

Tu-ko'd-tlv 

In-ko'd-tlv 

In'ko-a'tTv 

Tn'ko-a-tTv 

In-si'ser 

In-8i's5r 

In-ei'zer 

Tn-si'zer 

In'8l-tdnt ;  In-sit'dnt 

In-8i'tdnt 

In-si'tdnt 

Tn'sT-tdnt 

Tn-k5g'uT-zd-b’l ; 
In-kQn'T- 

Tn-k5g'nT-zd-b’l  ;  Tn- 
kSn'T- 

Tn-k5g'nT-zd-b’l 

In-kog'nT-zd-b’l ;  Tn- 
k5n'I- 

In-k5g'nT-zd-b’l 

Tn-k5g'ni-zdnt ;  -k5n'- 

Tn-k5g'nT-zant ;  -k5n'- 

Tn-k5g'nT-zdnt 

. 

In-k5m'pl5k8 ;  form. 

Tn-k5m'pl5ks 

In^bm-plSks' 

Tn'kSm-plSks' 

In-k5m'pl5k8 

Tn'kdm-plSks' 

Tn-k5n'dTt 

Tn-k5n'dTt;  Tn'k5n-dit 

Tn-k5n'dTt;  Tn'kon-dit 

.  .  .  . 

Tn-k5n'dit 

In'kre-at' 

In'kre-at 

In'kre-at 

In'kre-at 

.  .  .  . 

Tn-kre'mat 

Tn'kre-mat 

Tn'kre-mat 

Tn'kre-mat 

In'kul-kat;  Tn-kul'kat  Tn-kul'kat 

Tn-kul'kat 

Tn-kQl'kat 

Tn-kiil'kat 

In'kul-pat ;  Tn-kul'pat  Tn-kfil'pat 

In-kiil'pat 

Tn-kul'pat 

Tn-kul'pat 

In'dI-kd-ter-I :  In'dI- 

In'dI-ki-to-rl 

In'dT-kd-to-rT 

Tn'dT-ka'ter-I 

Tn-dlk'd-ter-I 

ka-ter-T 

In-dTs'pu-td-b’l;  Tn'- 
dls-pu'td-b’l 

Tn'dls-pu'td-b’l  ;  Tn- 
dls'pu- 

Tn-dTs'pu-td-b’l 

Tn-dTs'pti-td-b’l 

In'dls-put'd-b’l 

In'do-ne'shT-an 

In'do-ne'8l-an 

Tn'do-ne'sl-dn 

.  .  .  . 

In-du'zT-wm 

In-du'zl-um  ;  -zhl-Qm 

Tn-du'shl-Qm 

In-du'zl-um 

Tn-du'zT-um 

I  n'gks-pug'na-b’l 

In'Sks-pug'nd-b’l;  In'- 
Sks-pu'- 

In'Ska-pug'nd-b’l 

In'fdn-til 

In'eks-pun'd-b’l 

In'fdn-til ;  -til 

Tn'fdn-tTl  ;  -til 

In'fdn-til 

In'fdn-til 

In'fdn-tin 

Tn'fSn-tTn ;  -tin 

In'fdn-tin 

In'ldn-tin 

In'fdn-tin 

In-ffir'd-b’l 

Tn-ffir'd-b’l 

Tn-fflr'd-b’l 

Tn-fQr'd-b’l 

Tn-lQr'd-b’l 

Tn-fTn'I-ti'vdl 

Tn-fTn'T-ti'vdl;Tn-fTn'- 

I-tT-val 

Tn-fln'T-tlv-dljTn-fln'- 

T-ti'vdl 

Iu-fTn-I-ti'vdl 

In-grat' 

In'giat 

In'grat' 

In-grat' 

In'grat ;  In-grat' 

Tn'lad ;  In-lad' 

Tn-lad' 

Tn-lad' 

Tn-lad' 

Tn-lad' 

In'la  ;  In-la' 

In'la  ;  Tn-la' 

In'la' 

.  .  .  . 

Tn-la' 

in'nat ;  Tn-nat';  T-nat' 

In'nat;  T-nat' 

In'nat7 

In'nat 

In'nat 

i'no-sit 

In'o-sit 

In'6-sit 

In'o-sit 

Tn-so'shd-b’l ;  -shl-d- 

Tn-so'shid-b’l 

Tn-so'shd-b’l;  -shid-b’l 

Tn-so'ehT-d-b’l 

Tn-ao'shl-d-b’l 

eN'soo'sI-aNs' ;  occas. 
ln-soo'sl-dns 

Tn-sob'sT-dns ;  F.  5n- 
8oo-8y5N&' 

aN'8ob'syaN8' 

Sng-sobs'e-angs 

aN-8oo-8yaN8' 

In-soo'sT-dnt;  F.  Sn'- 

In-soo'sT-dnt ;  Sn'soo7- 

SN'soo'syaN' 

Sng-soos'e-ang 

aN-8oo-syaN' 

soo'sl-an'  syBN' 

In-spir'd-ter-I  jln'spl-  In-spir'd-to-rT  ;  In'-  In-spir'd-tS-rl 
ra-ter-I  spl-ra-to-rl 

In-spls'at;  Tn'spl-sat  In-spls'at 
In'ter-lop'er  In'ter-lo'per 

In'ter-ne'sln  ;  -sin  In'ter-ne'sln 
In-tflr'stls  ;  Tn'ter-stls  Tn'ter-stls  ;  In-tflr'stls 
In'un-da’  ;  In-fin'dat  In-fin'dat ;  In'fin-dat 
In'vd-led' ;  In'vd-led  ;  In'vd-lld  ;  -led 
-lid  ^  # 

In-vflrs' ;  In'vers  In-vflrs' ;  In'vflrs  In-vtlrs' 


In-spls'at 

In'ter-15'per 

In'ter-ne'sln 

In'ter-stls ;  In-tQr'stls 

In-fin'dat 

In'vd-lld 


In-spI'rd-ter-I 

In-spls'at 

In'ter-lo'per 

In'ter-ne'sln 

In-tQr'stls  ;  In'ter- 

In-On'dat 

In'vd-led' 


In-spir'd-ter-I 

In-spls'at 

In'ter-lop'er 

In'ter-ne'sln 

I  n-tfir'st  Is 

In-un'dat  ;  In'fin-dat 
In'vd-led' 


In-vflrs' ;  In'vflrs  In-vflrs' 


WORCESTER. 

hSt'er-fif'e-ml 

hi-bflr'nd-k’l 

hi'er-og'lI-flBt 


lii-fir'o-fSnt ;  bi'Sr-S- 

hi  la'i'I-Ss 

lu-lar'T-tl 

liln-dob' 

her-sut' 

lil-rfin'dln 

hfi-lo' 

holm 

lio'ine-o-nStb 

ho'mo-je'ne-fig 

lifini'o-grSf 

bfiin'6-lfig 

hfiin'6-nlm 

ho'mS-ou'slifin 

hoo'po 

bfir'o-loj 

lifia'pes 

fis'ler 

hon'rl 

bfiv'er 

u'mer  ;  hu'mer 
lii'brld  ;  lilli'rld 
hi'dd-tld;  hld'd- 
hi'dro-ffib'Ik 
hi'jl-en;  hi'jen 
lii'jl-gn'Ik 

hi-pe'thrdl 

bl-jiSl'd-j? 

hlp'6-kfin'drl-d 

hi'pS-si'kIoid 

hlp'6-dflr'mlk 

hlp'o-gSs'trlk 

hlp'o-jen 

hlp'o-je'fiin 

hlp'o-glfis'dl 

hi'po-ffis'fat 

hi-pfis'td-sTs 

hi-pfit'e-nus 

hi-pfith'e-kat 

hi-p8th'e-sl8 

hi'pS-thfit'I-kfil 

i-de'dl-I-za'8bfin 

I'de-o-grSf'Ik 

Il'd-tlv 

I-lfis'trat 


Im-pla'kd-b’l 

Tin'piir-tun' 

Tm'pre-ka-tS-rl 

Im-prSv'I-sa'BhSn 

Im'pro-vlz'd-ter 

lu-Sm'o-ra'td 

In-ko'd-tlv 

In-Bi'sgr 

In-si'tdnt 

Tn-k8g'nl-zd-b’l 

Tn-kSg'nl-zdnt 

In-kom'plSks 

Tn'k8n-dit;  In-kBn'dlt 

In'kre-at 

Tn'krJ-mat 

In-kfil'kat 

Tn-kfil'pat 

In'dl-kd-tS-rl 

In-dls'pu-td-b’l 


In-du'zliI-Sm 

In'Skspug'nd-b’l 

In'fdn-til ;  -til 
In'fan-tin ;  -tin 
Tn-ffir'd-b’l 


In-grat';  In'grat 
In-lad' 

In'la 

111-nat' 

In'o-sit 

In-so'slil-d-b’l 

Jn'boo'sI-Snb' 


In'spl-rd-to-rl ;  In* 
spi'rd-to-rl 
In-Bple'at 
In'ter-lop'Br 
In'ter-ne'sln 
In'ter-stls  ;  In-tflr'- 
In-fin'dat 
In'vd-led' 

In-vflrs' 
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WEBSTER. 

OXF.  E.  D. 

CENTURY. 

F.  A  W. 

STORMONTB. 

ENCYC.  DIET. 

WORCESTER. 

Invocatory 

Yn-v5k'd-t6-rY  ;  Tn'v$- 
ka-to-rY 

Tn-v5k'd-ter-Y  ;  Tn'v$ 
ka-ter-T 

Tn-v5k'd-to-rY 

Tn-v5k'a-to-rT 

.... 

Tn'vo-ka-ter-T 

Tn'vo-ka-to-rT 

involucral 

Yn'vo-lu'krdl 

Yn'vo-lu'kral 

Yn'vo-lu'kral 

Tn'vo-lbo'krdl 

Tn'vS-loo'kral 

Tn'vfc-lu'krGl 

Tn'vo-lu'krdl 

involucre 

Tn'vo-lu'ker 

Tn'vo-lu'ker 

Tn'vo-lu'ker 

Tn'vo-lbo'ker 

In'vo-loo'ker 

Tn'vS-lu'ker 

Tn'vo-lu'ker 

Iodoform 

i-o'do-fGrm ;  i-5d'o- 

i-o'do-fGrm  ;  i'o-do- 

i'o-do-form 

i-bd'6-lorm 

l-8d'o-f6rm 

i-Gd'o-f8rm 

I-Gd'o-form 

Irate 

x-rat' ;  i'rat 

i-rat' ;  i'rat 

i-rat' 

I-rat' 

•  •  •  • 

x-rat' 

I'rat 

lrenicon 

Y-rgn'T-k<5n ;  I-re'nT- 

i-re'nT-kGn  ;  i-rgn'- 

i-rgu'T-k5n 

i-rgn'T-k5n 

I-re'nT-kGn 

i-rgn'T-kGn 

I-ren'Y-kGn 

irreconcilable 

T-rgk'du-sil'd-b’l ;  Y- 
rgk'dn-sll'd-b’l 

T-rgk'jln-sil'd-b’l ;  T- 
rSk'&n-sil'd-b’l 

T-rgk'du-si'ld-b’l 

T-rgk'gn-si'Id-b’l 

Tr-rgk'Gn-sil'd-b’l 

T-rgk'un-sil'd-b’l 

T-rgk'dxi-sil'd-b’l 

irrefutable 

Tr^-fut'd-b’l ;  T-rgf'u- 
td-b’l 

Tr'e-fut'd-b’l ;  T-rgf'u- 
td-b’l 

Tr'e-fu'td-b’l 

Tr'e-fu'td-b’l 

Tr'e-fu'ta-b’l 

Tr'e-fut'd-b’l ;  T-rgf'u 
td-b’l 

Tr'e-fut'd-b’l ;  T-rgf'u 

td-b’l 

lrresplrable 

Yr'e-spir'd-b’l ;  T-rgs'- 
pT-rd-b’l 

Tr'e-spir'd-b’l 

Tr'e-spir'd-b’l 

Tr'e-spir'd-b’l ;  T-rgs'- 
pT-ra-b’l 

T-rgs'pT-rd-b’l 

T-rgs'pT-rd-b’l ;  Tr'e- 
spir'd-b’l 

Y-rgs'pT-rd-b’l 

Islam 

Ts'ldm ;  Tz'- ;  Ar.  Is¬ 
lam' 

Ts'ldm  ;  Tz'ldm  ;  Ts- 
1am' 

Ts'lam  ;  -lam 

Ts'lam 

Tz'ldm 

Tz'ldm 

Tz'ldm 

Isolate 

i's^-lat ;  Ts'o- 

I'8o-lat ;  Ts'o- 

Ts'o-lat ;  i'so- 

Ts'o-lat ;  i'so- 

i'so-lat 

i'so-lat 

Yz'6-lat 

isthmus 

Ts'irms  ;  Tsth'- ;  Tst'- 

Tsth'mws  ;  1st'- ;  Ts'- 

Tst'mGa  ;  Ts'- 

Ts'mus  ;  Tst'mGs 

Tst'mGs 

Tstli'mGs  ;  Ts'mus 

Tst'mus 

Iter 

i'ter  ;  Tt'er 
ja'sTnth  ;  jSs'Tnth 

Tt'er ;  i'ter 

i'ter 

i'ter  ;  Tt'er 

•  •  •  • 

... 

Jacinth 

jis'Tnth ;  ja'sTnth 

ja'sTnth 

ja'sTnth 

ja'sTnth 

jas'Tnth 

ja'sTnth 

Jacobean 

jSk'o-be'dn ;  jd-ko'be- 

jSk'o-be'dn 

j5-ko'be-an ;  j5k'o-be' 

jSk'6-be'an 

jak'o-be'dn  ;  ja-ko'be 

jak'o-be'dn 

Jacquard 

ja-kard' 

jd-kard' ;  jSk'drd 

j5-kard' ;  zhi'kar' 

jdk-ard';  zhak-ard' 

jd-kard' 

jd-kard' 

Jaguar 

jSg'war  ,  jd-gwar' 

jSg'war  ;  jSg'u-ar 

j5g-war' ;  j5g'u-ar 

jd-gwar' 

jag'u-ar  ;  ja-gwar' 

jd-gwar' 

jdg'fi-ar' 

Japanese 

jSp'd-nez' ;  -nes' 

jSp'd-nez' 

jgp'd-nes' ;  -nez' 

j5p'd-nes'  ;  -nez' 

jap'd  n-ez 

jdp'an-ez 

jdp'dn-ez' 

larosite 

jSr'6-sit ;  jd-ro'sit 

jSr'o-ait 

j£-ro'sit 

jd-ro'sit 

j5r'o-sit 

.  .  .  • 

jaundice 

jaii'dTs ;  j8n'- 

jan'dTs ;  jGn'dTe 

jan'dTs ;  j6n'- 

jan'dTs 

jdn'dTs 

jon'dTs 

jan'dTs 

Jaunt 

jant ;  j6nt 

jant ;  j6nt 

jant;  j6nt 

jknt 

jbnt 

j6nt 

jant 

Javanese 

jSv'd-nez' ;  -nes' 

jSv'd-nez' 

jSv'd-nes' ;  -nez' 

j5v'd-nes' 

jdv'd-nez 

jdv'd-nez' 

jejune 

je-joon' 

je-joon' 

je-joon' 

je-joon' 

je-jun' 

je-jbon' 

je-joon' 

Jerboa 

jer-bo'd 

jer-bo'd ;  jGr'bo-d 

jGr'bo-d;  jer-bo'd 

jGr'bo-d ;  jer-bo'd 

jer-bo'd 

jer-bo'd 

jGr'bo-d 

Jew 

ju ;  joo 

ju 

joo 

job 

job 

job 

ju;  job 

Jewel 

ju'gl  ;  joo'gl 

ju'gl 

joo'gl 

joo'gl 

joo'gl 

joo'gl 

ju'gl 

jocund 

jgk'dnd 

jGk'zlnd ;  jo'kiind 

jGk'und 

jGk'Gnd 

jGk'und 

jGk'und 

jGk'dnd 

jonquil 

jgn'kwTl ;  jGi)'- 

jGij'kwTl ;  jGu'kwTl 

jGn'kwTl 

jGn'kwTl 

jGn'kwTl 

jou'kwTl 

jGn'kwTl ;  jGn-kwTl' 

joust 

just ;  joost 

jGst  ;  joost 

jGst 

jGst 

joost ;  jGst 

joost 

jGst 

jowl 

jol 

jol ;  joul 

jol ;  joul 

jol ;  joul 

jol 

joul 

jol 

jubilee 

joo'bT-le 

joo'bT-le 

joo'bT-le 

joo'bT-le 

joo'bT-le 

ju'bT-le 

ju'bT-le 

Judaism 

job'da-Tz'm 

job'da-Tz’m 

jbb'da-Tz’m 

joo'da-Tz’m 

job'da-Tz’m 

job'da-Tz’m 

ju'dd-Tz’m 

Judicatory 

joo'dT-kd-to-rT 

job'dl-kd-ter-T ;  joo- 
dTk'd-terT 

job'dT-kd-tS-rT 

joo'dT-kd-to-rT 

jbo'dl-ka'ter-T 

job'dl-kd-ter-T 

ju'dT-ka-t8-rT 

judiciary 

joo-dT8h'T-a-rT 

job-dYsh'T-d-rT 

job-dTsh'T-a-rT 

jbb-dTsh'T-g-rl 

j  ob-dTsli 'T-er-T 

jbb-dTsh'T-d-rT 

jbb-dTsh'd-rT 

jugular 

joo'gu-ldr 

job'gfi-ldr 

joo'gu-ldr 

jbb'gil-ldr 

joo'gu-ldr 

joo'gu-ldr 

ju'gu-ldr 

juice 

jobs 

jobs 

jobs 

jobs 

jobs 

jobs 

jus 

jujube 

jbo'joob 

jbo'joob 

jbb'jbob 

jbb'jbob 

jbb'joGb 

jbo'joob 

ju'jub 

julep 

joo'lgp 

joo'lgp 

joo'lgp 

joo'lgp 

joo'lgp 

joo'lgp 

ju'lgp 

Julian 

jool'ydn 

job'lY-dn 

joo'lydn 

jbo'lT-dn 

jbo'lT-dn 

joo'lT-dn 

jill'ydn 

June 

joon 

joon 

joon 

joon 

jbon 

joon 

jun 

Junior 

joon'yer 

joon'ier 

job'nyer 

joon'yer 

jbb'nT-er 

jbb'nT-er 

jun'yer 

jupon 

jbo'pgn ;  joo-p5n' 

jbb'p5n;job-p5n';  zhu'- 
P<5n' 

jbb'rTs-kgn-aGlt' 

joo'pGn  ;  job-pGn' 

job-pGn';  joo'pGn 

.... 

job-pGn' 

Jurisconsult 

joo'rTs-kSn'sGlt;  -kgn- 
sult/ 

jbb'rTs-kGn'sult 

jbb'rTs-kGn'sGlt 

jbb'rTs-kGn'sGlt 

jbb'rls-kdn-sGlt 

ju'rTB-kGn'sQlt 

Justificative 

jus'tT-fl-ka-tTv 

jGs'tT-fT-ka-tTv 

jGs'tT-fT-ka-tTv 

jGs-tTf'T-kd-tTv;  jGs'tT- 
fT-ka'tTv 

.... 

jus-tTf'T-ka-tTv 

jGs-tTf'T-kd-tTv 

Justificatory 

jGs'tT-fi-ka-to-ri ;  jGs- 
tTf'Y-kd-to-rY 

jus'tT-fT-ka-ter-T 

jGs'tT -f  T-ka-t$-rT 

j&s-tTf'T-kd-to-rT 

jGs'tT-fT-ka'ter-T 

jGs-tTf'T-ka-ter-T 

jGs-tYf'T-kd-tfc-rY 

jute 

joot 

joot 

joot 

joot 

joot 

joot 

jut 

juvenile 

joo've-nTl ;  -nil 

joo've-nil 

job'vg-iiTl 

joo've-nTl 

joo'vg-nil 

jbo'vg-nil 

ju'vg-nTl 

kaolin 

ka'o-lTn ;  ka'- 

ka'$-lTn ;  ka'o-lTn 

ka'o-lTn 

ka'o-lTn 

ka'o-lTn 

ka'o-lTn 

ka'o-lTn 

keelson 

kgl'sun 

kgl'sun 

kgl'sMn 

kgl'sGn 

kel'sun 

kel'sun 

kel'sun  ;  kgl'- 

khan  (inn) 

k’an  ;  kan 

kSn  ;  kan 

kSn 

kan 

k5n 

kan 

kon  ;  kdn 

khan  (title) 

kan ;  kSn 

kSn ;  kan 

kan  ;  k3n  ;  kon 

kiin 

k6n 

kan 

kon  ;  kdn 

kiln 

kTl;  kTln 

kTl;  kTln 

kTl 

kTl 

kTl 

kTl 

kTl 

kinematic 

kTn'^-mSt'Tk ;  ki'ne- 

ki/ne-mSt'Tk 

kTn'e-mSt'Tk 

kTn'e-mSt'Tk 

kTn'e-mat'Tk 

ki'ne-mdt'Tk 

kl'ne-mat'Tk 

klnesla  tries 

kT-ne'sT-St'rTks  ;  ki- 

ki-ne/8T-St'rTka 

[kT-ne'sT-5t'rYk] 

kln'e-sT-St'rTks 

kT-ne'sT-at'rTka 

[ki-ne'sT-dt'rTk] 

kinetic 

kl-ngt'Tk  ;  ki- 

ki-ngt'Tk 

ki-ngt'Tk 

kT-ngt'Tk 

kT-ngt'Tk 

ki-ngt'Tk 

kT-ngt'Tk  * 

kino 

ke'nb  ;  ki'no 

ke'no 

ke'no 

ke'no 

ki'no 

ki'no 

ki'no 

knout 

nout;  noot 

nout ;  noot 

nout ;  properly  noot; 
Russ,  knobt 

nout 

.... 

knout 

nout 

Koran 

ko-ran';  ko'rdn 

ko-ran';  ko'rdn 

ko'ran ;  k$-ran' 

ko-ran';  ko'ran 

k$-ran';  ko-r8n' 

k$-r6n' 

kb'rdn 

kraal 

krai 

krai 

krbl;  krai 

krai 

kr8l 

krai ;  krol 

kra'dl 

labile 

la'bTl ;  ISb'Tl 

la'bTl;  lSb'Tl 

151/11 

lab'll 

lab'll 

lab'll 

labyrinthine 

ISb'T-rTn'thTn 

15b/T-rTn'thin  ;  -thTn 

15b'T-rYn'thTn 

151/T-rTn'thTn 

lab'T-’rTn'thTn 

ldb'T-rTn'thTn 

ldb'T-rTn'thTn 

lacunose 

Id-ku'nos 

ld-ku'nos 

la-ku'1108 

lak'u-nos' 

ld-ku'nos 

ld-ku'nos 

lak'u-nbs' 

lamasery 

la'md-sgr-T  ;  ld-ma'- 

l&-ma'ser-T 

la'md-sg-rT 

la'md-sgr'T 

.... 

la'ma-ser-T 

lambrequin 

lSiu'brc-kTn  ;  lSm'ber- 

lSm'brg-kTn 

15m'brg-kTn 

lam'ber-kTn 

.... 

ldm'ber-kTn 

ldm'brg-kwTn  ;  15m' 
ber-kln 

lamellar 

ld-mgl'dr  ;  15m'g-ldr 

ld-mgl'dr 

15m'g-ldr 

15m'gi-dr 

ld-mgl'er 

ld-mgl'dr 

15m'gl-dr 

lamellose 

ISm'c-lbs  ;  ld-mgl'oa 

ld-mgl'os 

15m'g-los 

lam'gl-os 

ld-mgl'os 

15m'g-los' 

languet 

ISij'gwet 

lXij'gwgt 

15ii 'ggt 

15i]'ggt 

ldi]-ggt' 

ldn'ggt 

languor 

15i)'ger ;  -gwer 

lSi^'ger  ;  ISrj'gwgr 

15i]'ger;  ISrj'gwgr 

laxj'gbr  ;  -gwgr 

la^'gw'er 

iai]'gwdr ;  -gdr 

ldn'gwdr 

lapis 

la'pls  ;  ISp'Ts 

ISp'Ts 

la'pls 

la'pls;  14'pTs 

lap'Ts 

la'pls 

la'pls 

larlne 

ISr'Tn  ;  la'rin 

lSrOfn 

ISr'Tn 

lar'Tn 

laryngeal 

ld-rTn'je-al ;  ISr'Tn- 

ld-rTn'j#-dl 

la-rTn'je-31 

iar'Tn-je'31 

lar'Tng-je'dl;  la- ring'- 

ld-rTn'je-dl 

ld-rTn'je-dl 

laryngismus 
larynx 
lascar 
laudanum 
launch 
launder 
laundry 
laurel 
legend 
leghorn 
legume 
leisure 
leonine 
Lesbian 
Levantine 
levee  (embank¬ 
ment') 

levee  ( reception ) 

lever 

leverage 

liaison 

liana 

llbertlclde 

lichen 

Hen 

lieu 

lign-aloes 

llpogram 

llthotrity 

llthy 
livre 
lochia 
locomotor 
loess 
logarithm 
Lombard 


ISr'Tn-jTz'miza 

ISr'Tpks 

lJa'kdr;  15s-kar' 
lo'drt-irain ;  15d'’n-Min 
lanch  ;  ISnch 
lan'der;  1  on f- 
lan'drT  ;  lon'- 
18'r?l ;  IBr'gl 
lSj'^nd ;  le'jJnd 
lEg'hSrn 

lSg'um  ;  le-gura' 
le'zhur  ;  lSzh'ur 
le'o-mn 
lSz'bT-an ;  18s'- 
le-v5n'tin ;  lSv'5n-tTn 
ISv'e  ;  lgv-e' 


lSr'Tn-jtz'mus 

lSr'tijks 

ISs'kar  ;  lXs-kar' 

lSd^n-fim 

lSnsh  ;  lansh 

lon'dcr ;  lan'der 

ISn'drT  ;  lan'drl 

lSr'gl 

lgj'gnd 

18g-6m';  lgg'hSrn 
lgg'um  ;  le-gum' 
lgz'ur;  le'zur 
le'o-mn  ;  -nTn 
lgz'bl-dn 

le-vXn'tln ;  lgv'dn-tTn 
le-ve' ;  lgv'T 


lgv-e' ;  Igv'e 
le'ver;  lgv'er 
le'ver-aj ;  lgv'er-aj 
le'a'zoa' 
le-a'nd  ;  lT-Sn'd 
ll-bfir'tT-sId;  llb'er-tl 
li'kgn 
le'en;  len 
lu 

lln'51'oz;  lTg-nS'oz 
lTp'6-grSm;  ll'po-grim  lTp'o-grXm 
ll-thgt'rl-tT  ll-th5t'rl-tl 


lgv'S 

le'ver 

le'ver-gj 

lT-a'zdn ;  F.  le'a'zbN' 
lT-a'nd 
lT-bGr'tT-sTd 
li'kgn 

le/gn;  len;  li'en 
loo 

lin-dl'oz 


lith'T;  ITth'T 
le'ver ;  F.  le'vr’ 
lo'kT-d;  15k'I-d 
lo'ko-mo'tdr 
lo'gs ;  lGs 


ITth'T 
le'vr’ 
lgk'T-d 
lo'ko-mo'ter 
lo'gs;  IGs 


lgg'd-rTfch’m ;  -rTth’ra  lGg'd-rlth’m 
lGm'bdrd  ;  lGm'-  lGm'bdrd  ;  lGm'bdrd 


ldr'Tn-jTs'mOs 

15r'Ti)ks 

lds-kar' 

16'da-num 
lanch ;  16nch 
lan'der  ;  16n'- 
lan'drT  ;  16n'- 
16'rgl  ;  lGr'gl 
lgj'gnd;  le'jgnd 
lgg'lidrn 

lgg'um  ;  le-gum' 
le'zhur ;  lgzh'ur 
le'o-nTn  ;  -nin 
lgs'bT-dn 

lgv'an-tTn  ;  le-v5n'tln 
lS-ve' ;  lev'e 

lg-ve' ;  lgv'£ 
lgv'er ;  le'ver 
lgv'er-aj ;  le'ver- 
le'a-zoN' 
lY-dn'd 

lTb'er-tT-sid;  lT-bGr'tT- 
li'kgn;  ITch'gn 
le'gn;  li'gn;  com.  len 
lu 

lTg-n51'oz 

li'po-grSm 

Hth'8-trI'tY 

li'fchl ;  -thl 
le'ver 

lo'kY-d ;  lo-ki'd 
lo'ko-mo'tdr 
IGs  ;  lo'gs 

lGg'd-rTthm  ;  -rTthm 
lGm'bdrd ;  form.  10m'- 


ldr'Tn-jTs'mGs 
ldr'Tijks 
lds-kar' 

18'dd-num 
lanch 
lan'der 
lan'drY 
16'rgl 
lej'end 
lgg'hbrn 

lgg'um  ;  le-gum' 
le'zhbor ;  -zur 
le'o-nTn ;  -nin 
lgs'bT-an 

le-vdn'tln ;  lgv'dn-tTn 
lgv-e' 

lgv-e' 

lgv'er;  le'ver 
lgv'er-aj 
le'a-zSN' 
lT-dn'a 

lTb'er-tT-sid;  lT-bGr'tY- 
li'kgn 

li'gn  ;  le'gn  ;  com.  len 
lu 

lTg-ndl'oz 

lTp'o-grSm 

llth-Gt'rl-tT ;  llth'6- 
tri'tl 
li'fchl 
le'ver 
lo'kT-d 
lo'ko-mo'tdr 
IGs 

15g'd-rTthm 

lGm'bdrd 


ldr'Tng-jls'mGs 

la'rTnks 

lds-kur' 

16d'a-nGm 

lansh 

lan'der 

lan'drY 

lGr'gl 

lgj'gnd 

lgg'hbrn 

le-gum' 

le'zhbor 

le'o-nin 

le-vdn'tYn 

lgv'g 

Igv'e 

le'ver 

le'ver-aj 

le'a-zgng' 

li-a'nd 

lT-bGr'tl-sid 

li'kgn  ;  ITch'gn 

li'gn ;  len 

loo 

lin-dl'oz  ;  lTg-ndl'oz 

li'po-grSin 

llth-Gt'rl-tT 


le'vr 

lo-ki'd 

lo'ko-mo'tGr 

lo'gs 

lGg'd-rTthm 
lgm'berd ;  lQm'- 


lSr'Tn-jTs'mui 

lSr'Ti]ks 

ISs-kar' 

16'dd-nQm 

lanch 

lan'der 

lan'drT 

15r'^l 

lgj'end 

lgg'horn 

lgg'um  ;  lS-gum' 

lgzh'ur  ;  lezh'- 

le'6-nin 

le-vSn'tTn ;  lev'dn-tin 
Igv'e 

Igv'e 

le'ver 

le'ver-Tj 

IT-a'zQi) 

lT-bGr'tT-sid 
li'kgn ;  ITch'en 
li'gn 
lu 

lin-51'oz 

lTp'6-grSm 

lT-th5t'rT-tT 

lith'T 

le'vr 

lo-ki'd 

lo'gs* 

15g'd-rTthm 

lgm'bdrd 


!Sr'Ti]k8  ;  la'rTnks 

ISs-kar'  ;  ISs'kar 

16'dd-nGm  ;  15d'd- 

lanch 

lan'der 

lan'drY 

ISr'gl ;  16'r?l 

le'jgnd  ;  lgj'gnd 

lgg'hGrn 

lgg'um 

le'zhur 

le'o-nin 

lgs'bT-fin 

le-vSn'tTn ;  lgv'dn-tin 
Igv'e 

Igv'e 

le'ver 

lgv'er-aj 

le'a-zgng 

lT-a'nd;  lY-a'nd 

lTb'er-tT-sid 

li'ken ;  lich'gn 

le'^n ;  li'gn 

lu 

lin-Sl'oz  ;  lTg-nSl'oz 
lTp'o-grSm 

lT-th5t'rT-tY  ;  lTth^ 
tri'tl 
li'thT 

li'ver ;  le'ver 
lo-ki'd  ;  lo'kt-d 

lo'gs  * 

15g'd-rTthm 

lgm'bdrd 


lorikeet 

lucre 

Lupercal 

lupine,  n. 
lupine,  a. 
luxuriance 

luxurious 

luxury 

lycanthrope 

lyrist 

lyslmachla 

lythrum 

ma’am 

machicolation 

macron 

Madeira 

Magellanic 

magnesia 

magnesium 

magneto¬ 

magnetogram 

Magyar 

Mahound 

majolica 

maladroit 

malaise 

malefactor 

malfeasance 

malkin 

malt 

Maltese 

maltose 

mamma  ( mother ) 
mandarin,  n. 

manage 

manganese 

manioc 
maranatha 
maritime 
martinet  ( disci¬ 
plinarian ) 
massage,  n. 
matador 
matricide 
matronage 
maturative 

matutinal 

medicament 

medieval,  -aeval 
medullary 

meerschaum 

melodrama 

memoir 

menagerie 

mercantile 

mercurous 

mesentery 

mesial 

metalline 

metamerism 

metayage 

metayer 

meteorograph 

metlc 

metrist 

metronymic 

mezzanine 

mezzotint 

microcosm 

microscoplst 

midwifery 

mimetic 

mimetite 

mimosa 

miniature 

minuet 
minute,  a. 
misconstrue 

mlse 

mlsogamlst 

misogyny 

mistletoe 

mltrlform 

mobile 

mobilization 

molecule 

molestation 

mollne 

molybdenite 

nonetary 
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WEBSTER. 

Wr'T-ket ;  lSr'I-kgt' 

lu'ker  ;  loo'- 

lu'per-k51 

lu'pTn 

lu'pin 

luks-u'rl-ans  ;  lfig- 
zhoo'- 

luks-u'rl-ds ;  lug- 
zhod'- 
luk'shdo-rl 

li'kdn-throp ;  li-k£n'- 
lTr'Tst ;  lir'Tst 
li'sT-ma'kT-d ;  -mSk'T- 
d;  lls'T- 

lTth'rdm ;  li'thrdm 
mam  ;  mam 
md-chTk'o-la'slidn ; 

mfich'T-ko- 
ma'krfin  ;  m£k'r5n 
md-de'rd  ;  md-da'rd 
m5j'£-15n'Tk ;  m5g'- 
S-lXn'Tk 

in5g-ne'zhT-d ;  -zhd ; 

-shl-d ;  -slid 
m5g-ne'zhT-dm ;  -shT- 
uiu 

m5g'n5t-o-  ;  mXg-ne'- 

to- 

inXg-ne'to-gr5m;  mSg- 
n8t'o- 
m5d'y5r 

md-hound' ;  -hoond' 
md-j51'I-kd;  md-y51'- 

mSi'd-droit' 
ma'ISz';  mSl'az 
mSl'e-fSk'ter 
m51-fe'zdns 
md'kTn 
mdlt;  m8lt 
mdl-tez' ;  -tes' ;  m$l 
mdl'tos;  in8l'- 
md-raa'  :  ma'md 
m5n'dd-rTn  ;  mSn'dd- 
ren' 

ma/n5zh' 

mSq'gd-nos' ;  m5i )'gd- 
nez 

m5n'T-5k;  ma'nT-5k 
mSr'd-riSth'd 
m5r'T-tiin;  -tTm 
mar'tT-net';  marki¬ 
ng  t' 

md-sazh' 
m5t'd-dor  ;  -d6r 
m5t'rT-sid ;  ma'trT- 
ma'trdn-aj ;  mSt'rdn- 
md-tur'd-tTv;  mSt^u- 
ra-tTv 

md-tu'tT-ndl ;  mStji- 
ti'ndl 

me-dTk'd-ment ;  m8d'- 
T-kd- 

me'dT-e'vdl;  m5d'T- 
m8d'&-la-rT  ;  me-dul'- 
d-rt 

mer'shdra  ;  -shdm 

mfil'o-dra'md ;  mfil'o- 
dra'md 

mSm'\v5r;-\var;  mem'- 
me-nSj'er-T;  mfi-nSzh'- 
mGr'kdn-tTl ;  -til 
mfir'kfi-rds;  mer-ku'- 
mfis'8n-t8r-T 

me'zt-dl ;  mfis'T-dl 
mfit'dl-in  ;  -Tn 
me-UTm'er-Tz’m 
ma'tfi'vazh' ;  E.  m8- 
ta'yaj 

F.  ina^tfi'ya' ;  E.  m5- 
ta'ver 

me'te-fir-o-graf' ;  me'- 
te-5r'- 
mfit'Tk 

me'trTst ;  mfit'rTst 
me'tro-nTm'Tk  ;  m8t/- 
ro- 

mSz'd-nTn;  -nen 
mfid'zo-tTnt ;  mfiz'o- 
mi'kro-kSz’m 
mi-kr5s'k<?>-pTst ;  mi'¬ 
kro-sko'pTst 
mTd'wif'rl ;  -wTf-rT 

mT-mfit'Tk  ;  mi- 
mTm'e-tit ;  mi'ine- 
mT-mo'sd  ;  mi-  ;  -zd 
mTn'T-d-^ur 

mTn'u-5t' ;  mTn'u-8t 
mT-nut' ;  mi-nut' 
inTs-k5n'strob ;  niTs'- 
kfin-strob' 
mez  ;  miz 
mT-s<5g'd-mTst ;  mi- 
mT-s5j'T-nT;  mi- 
mTs'’l-to  ;  mTz'- 
mi'trT-fdrm  ;  mTt'rT- 
mo'bTl  ;  -bel 
mo'bT-lT-za'shfin  ; 

m5b'T-;  -li-za'shan 

mfil'e-kul;  mo'le-kul 
mo'lfis-ta'shun  ;  mfi'l- 
5s- 

mo'lTn;  mo-lin' 
mo-lTb'de-nit ;  mfil' ^ 
Tb-de'nit 

m5n'e-ta-rT;  mfin'- 


OXF.  E.  D. 

15r'T-ket/ 

lu'ker 

lu'per-k£l 

lu'pin 

lu'pin 

lfiks-u'rT-dns  ;  lug- 
zhoo'- 

luks-u'rT-fis ;  lug- 
zhoo'- 

luk'su-rl;  lfik'shoo-rT ; 
lug'zoo-rT 

li'kdn-throp  ;  li-k5n'- 
llr'Tst 

li'sT-ina'kT-d 

ITth'rum 

mam 

mScli't-ko-la'shdn 

mSk'rbn  ;  ma'krbn 

md-de'rd 

mSg'S-lSu'Tk 

m5g-ne'shT-d 

mSg-ne'st-dm  ;  -ne'- 
shidm 
m5g-ue'to 

mJg-ne'to-grJm 

mad'yar 

md-hoond';  md-hound' 
md-j51'T-kd ;  md-y5)'- 


CENTURY. 

15r'T-ket' 

lu'ker 

lu'per-kal 

lu'pTn 

lu'pin ;  -pin 

lQg-zhu'ri-dna 

lQg-zhu'rT-u8 

lQk'shii-rT 

li-k5n'throp 

lir'Tst 

lls'I-ma'kl-d 

ITth'rum 

mam 

ma-chTk'o-la'slmn 

m5k'r5n 

md-da'rd 

mSj'S-lSn'Tk  ;  m5g'- 


F.  tC*  W. 

15r'T-ket' 
loo'ker;  lu'ker 
loo'per-kal 
loo'pTn 
loo'pTn 

lug-zhoo'rT-dns ; 
luks-u'- 

lug-zlioo'rT-us :  liiks- 
u'- 

luk'8hdo-rT 

li-k£n'throp 

lir'Tst 

ITs'T-ma'kT-d ;  -ma'- 
kT-d 

ITth'rum 

mam 

mSch'T-ko-la'shun 

mSk'rSn 

md-da'rd 

mSj'g-lSu'Tk 


STORMONTH. 

loo'ker 

1^'per-kJl ;  loo-pflr'- 
loo'pTn 

lhg-zu'rT-dns 

lug-zu'rT-u8 

luk'su-rT 

li'kdn-throp 

li'rTst 


mSg-ne'shid  mSg-ne'shT-d 

mSg-ne'siwm ;  -shidm  mSg-ne'shium 
m5g'n6-to  m5g'n5t-o- 

mXg-nSt'o  -gr5m 


m5-jar' 

md-honnd';  ma'hound 
md-j<51'T-kd ;  It.  ma- 
yo'lT-ka 


m5g-n5t'o-gr5m 
mSj'ar 

md-hound' ;  ma'hound 
md-j51'T-kd ;  ma-yo'lT- 
kd 


mam 

mSch'T-ko-la'shun 

m5k'r5n 

md-de'rd 

mij'e-lin'Tk 

mSg-ne'shT-d 

mSg-ne'shT -urn 

m5g-nSt'o- 

m2g-u5t'o-gr5m 

mSd'yar 

ma-hound' 

md-j51'T-kd 


ENCYC.  DICT. 

15r'I-ket 

loo'ker 

loo'per-kdl 

loo'pTn 

loo'pTn 

lug-zu'rT-tfD8 

lug-zu'rT-us 

luk'au-rT 

li'kan-throp 

lir'Tst 

ITs'T-ma'kT-d 

li'thrum 

mSm 

md-chlk'o-la'sliun 

m5k'r5n 

md-de'rd 

mSg'5-lSn'Tk 

mSg-iie'shT-d 

m5g-ne'shT-um 

mSg-u6-to- 


WORCESTER. 

15r'T-ket 

lu'ker 

lfi-pfir'kdl 

lu'pTn 

lu'pTn 

lug-zu'rT-dns 

lQg-zu'rT-fis 

luk'shdo-rl 

lTk'dn-throp 

li'rTst 

ITs'T-ma'kT-d 


mam 

mSch'T-ko-la'shun 

ma'kr^n 

md-de'rd 

mij'e-lSn'Tk 

m5g-ne'zhT-d 

m2g-ne'zliT-um 


mSg'yar 

md-hoimd' 

md-j51'T-ka  ;  md-y51'T- 
kd 


mSd'jar 

ma'hound 

md-jol'T-kd 


mSl'd-droit 

mSl'd-droit' 

mSl'd-droit' 

.... 

mSl'd-droit 

mSl'd-droit/ 

mSl'az  ;  F  ma'ISz' 

mS-laz' 

mal'az' 

mS-laz' 

mal'az 

mSi'e-fjk'ter 

mSl'e-fik'ter 

mSl'e-fSk'ter 

mSl'e-fSk'ter 

mSl'e-lSk'ter 

m51'e-fak't§r 

mSl-fe'zdns 

mSl-fe'zdns 

mSl-fe'zans 

mSl-fa'zdns 

mal-le'zdns 

m51-fe'zans 

mo'kTn 

mSl'kln 

mdl'kln 

/116'kTn 

md'kTn 

md'kln 

ra5lt 

molt 

molt 

molt 

molt 

molt 

m8l-tez' 

m61-tes';  -tez' 

m51-tes';  -tez' 

mol-tes' 

m61-tez' 

mol-tez' 

mSl'tos 

mol'to8 

mSl'tos' 

mol'tos 

mol'tos 

md-ma' 

ma'md 

md-ma' ;  ma'md 

md-ma' 

ina-ma' 

md-ma' 

m5n'dd-rTn 

m&n'dd-ren' ;  mSn'dd- 
rTn 

mi-nazh' 

mSn'dd-ren' 

mSn'dd-ren' 

mSn'dd-ren' 

mSn'dd-ren' 

ma'nSzh' 

m4-nazh' 

m5-nazh' 

ma-nSzh' 

md-nazh' 

mai)'gd-nez 

mJq'gd-nes' ;  -nez' 

maij'gd-nes' 

m5n'g5n-ez 

m5n'gd-nez 

mSn'gd-nez' 

m5n'T-5k 

m5n'T-5k 

m£n'T-5k 

ma'nT-5k 

m5n'T-ok 

ma'nT-5k 

mSr'd-nSth'd 

mSr'd-nSth'd 

mSr'd-na'thd ;  -nSth'd 

mSr'd-na'thd 

mSr'd-na'thd 

n;5r'd-n5th'd 

mSr'T-tim 

m5r'T-tTm ;  -tim 

mSr'T-tTm 

m5r'T-tim 

m8r'T-tim 

mSr'T-tlm 

mar'tT-n5t 

mar'u-net 

inar'tl-n5t' 

mar'tT-n8t 

miir'tT-n8t 

mar'tT-n8t 

m5-siizh' 

mS-sazh' 

mSs'aj ;  ma'sazh' 

mlt-sazh' 

ma-s4zh' 

m5t'd-d6r 

m5t'd-dor' 

mdt'd-dor' 

mXt'd-dor' 

m5t'd-d5r 

mSt'd-dor';  ma'ta-dor' 

ma'trT-sid ;  mSt'rt- 

mSt'rT-sid 

mSt'rT-sid 

mSt'rT-eid 

m5t'rT-sid 

mSt'rT-sid 

ma'tr5n-5j 

ma'tr5n-aj ;  m5t'r5n- 

mSt'rdn-aj 

ma'trun-Tj 

mSt'rdn-aj 

md-tur'd-tTv 

ma-tur'd-tlv 

mSt'u-ra-tTv ;  md-tur'- 
d-tTv 

mSt'u-ra-tTv 

md-tur'd-tTv 

m5t'u-rd-tTv 

mSt'u-ti'ndl 

md-tu'tT-ndl 

md-tu'tT-ndl  ;  mSt'u- 
ti'ndl 

mSt'u-ti'ndl 

m5t' u -till'd  1 

mit'u-ti'ndl 

me-dTk'd-m5nt ;  mSd'- 

m5d'T-kd-m5nt 

m5d'T-kd-ment 

mSd'T-kd-m8nt 

m5-dTk'd-m5nt 

m5d'T-kd-m5nt 

T-kd-ment 

mSd'T-e'vdl;  me'dT-e'- 

me'dT-e'val 

me'dT-e'vdl 

m8d'T-e'val 

mSd'T-e'vdl 

m5d'T-e'vdl 

me-dul'd-r! ;  med'd- 
ld-rT 

mer'shdm  ;  -shdm 

med'u-la-rT 

m5d'ul-5-rT 

m5-dul'er-T 

m5-dul'd-rT  ;  med'fil- 

mSd'd-ld-rT 

mer'sliom  ;  -slifim  ;  G. 
mar'8houm 

mer'shdm ;  mar'shoum 

mer'shum 

mer'slium 

mer'shoum 

mSl'6-dra'md ;  m51'o- 

mSl'o-dra'md 

mel'o-dra'md;  -dra'md 

mSl'o-drSm'd 

m81'o-dra'md 

mSl'o-dra'mt 

dra'ind 

m6m'w8r ;  mSm'oir 

m5m'\v5r ;  me'mor 

m6in'w5r 

m8m'\vdr 

mSm'wdr 

me-moir' ;  m5m'w8r 

me-nij'er-T 

m5-n5j'er-T  ;m5-n5zh'- 

m5n-5j'5r-T 

m8n-5j'er-T;  m5n-azh'- 

m5-n5j'er-T 

m?-na'zher-T 

mdr'kdn-til ;  -til 

mQr'kdn-tTl 

mGr'kan-tll 

mGr'kdn-til 

mGr'kdn-til 

mGr'kan-tll 

mdr'kfi-rds 

mQr'ku-rus 

mGr'ku-rus 

mGr'ku-rus 

.... 

mSs'en-tcr-T 

m6z'5n-t5r-T 

m5s'6n-t5r-T  ;  m6z'5n- 
ter-T 

m5z'5n-ter-T 

m8s'5n-ter-T 

m5z'en-t5r-T 

me'zT-dl ;  mSs'T-al 

m58'T-dl ;  me'zT-dl 

mSs'T-dl 

me'zliT-dl 

me'zT-dl 

mez'T-dl 

mgt'dl-in 

m5t'dl-Tn 

m5t'dl-Tn 

m5t'd  1-in 

m8t'dl-in 

mS-tStn'er-Tz’in 

mSt'd-mer-Tz’m 

m6t'd-mer-Tz’m 

mSt'd-me'rtz’m 

mS-tSm'er-Tz’m 

me-t5m'er-Tz’m 

ma'tS'yazh' 

ma'tS'ya' 

me'te-5r-o-graf 

mSt'Tk 

met'rTst 

me'tro-nTm'Tk 

mSz'd-nen 

m5d'zo-tTnt ;  mSz'o- 
mi'kro-kbz’m 
mi-krSs'ko-pTst;  U.  S. 

mi'kro-sko-pTst 
mTd'vvif-rT  ;  mtd'wTf- 
rT  ;  mTd'Tf-rt 
mi-m5t'Tk 
mi'me-tit 

mT-mo'zd  ;  mT-mo'sd 
mln'T-d-tfir ;  mln'T- 
tur 

mln'u-5t' 
mT-nut' ;  mi-nut' 
mTs-kbn'stroo 

mez  ;  miz 
mi-sSg'd-mTst ;  mt- 
mi-s5j'T-nT  ;  mT-s5j'- 
mTz'’l-to  ;  ml8'’l-to 
mi'trT-fSrm 
mo'bTl 

mo'bT-li-za'shiin 

m51'e-knl;  mo'le-kul 
mSl'Ss-ta'shdn ;  mo'* 
15s- 

mo-lin' 

mo-lTb'd?-nit 

m5n'e-td-rT;  mun'- 


mS-ta'yaj ;  F.  ma-ta- 
yiizh' 

mS-ta'yer  ;  F.  ma-ta* 


ma'ta'yazh' ;  m?-ta'-  ma-ta'yaj 
yaj 

ma'ta'ya' ;  m5-ta'yer  ma-ta'yer 


me-ta'yaj ;  ma'ti'Axh* 
m5-ta'yer 


ya' 

me'te-o-r$-graf 

me'te-Sr'o-graf ;  me'- 

me'te-er-6-gr5f 

te-5r-o-graf 

mSt'Tk 

mSt/Tk 

mSt'Ik 

me'tTk 

me'tTk 

me'trTst 

me'trTst 

.... 

me'trTst 

me'trTst 

m8t/ro-nTm'Tk 

me'tro-nTm'Tk 

.... 

.... 

mSt'ro-nTm'Tk 

mSz'd-nln 

m5z'd-nTn 

m5d'zd-nen 

m5t'zd-nen 

m8z'd-nin 

m5z'o-tTnt ;  m8d'z8- 

m8z'o-tInt 

m8z'o-tTnt;  mSt'zo- 

m5t'zo-tTnt 

m8d'zo-tTnt 

mi'kro-k5z’m 

mi'kro-k5z’m;  mTk'ro- 

mi'kro-k5z’m 

mi'kro-k5z’m 

mi'kro-k5z’m 

mi'kro-sko'pTst 

mi'kro-sko'pTst ;  mi- 

mi-kr5s'k8-pTst ;  mi'- 

mi'krd-sk5p-Tst 

mi'kro-sko'pTst 

kr5s'ko-pTst 

kro-skbp'Tst 

mTd'wif-rT  \  mTd'vvTf- 
rT 

mi-m5t'Tk 

mTd'wif'rT 

mTd'wTf-rT 

mTd'wif-rT 

mTd'wTf-rT 

mT-m5t'Tk 

mi-mSt'Tk 

mi-m5t'Tk 

mT-m8t'Tk 

ml  m 'e-tit 

mTm'e-tit 

mTm'8-tit 

mi'm8t-it 

mi-mo'8d 

mT-mo'sd  ;  mi-mo'sd 

mT-mo'zd 

mi-mo'sd 

mT-mo'sd 

mln'T-d-tur ;  mln'T- 

mTn'T-d-ch<56r  ;  -tGr 

mln'T-tfir 

mln'T-tGr 

mTn'T-tur  ;  mTn'T-4K 

%iir 

mTn'u-5t 

mTn'u-5t 

mTn'u-5t 

mTn'u-8t 

mTn'6-5t 

mT-nut' 

mT-niit' 

mT-nut' 

mT-nut' 

mT-nut' ;  mi-nut' 

mTs-k5n'stroo 

mTs-kSn'stroo 

mTs-kSn'stroo 

mTs-kSn'stroo 

mls-kon'stroo 

miz ;  F.  mez 

.... 

mez 

mez 

mT-s5g'd-mTst 

mTs-5g'd-mTst 

mTs-5g'd-mTst 

mTs-bg'd-mTst 

mT-s5g'd-mT8t 

mT-soj'T-nT 

mTs-5j'T-nT 

mTs-Sg'T-nT 

mTs-5g'T-nT 

mT-s5j'T-nT 

mlz'M-tS;  mts'- 

mTz'’l-to ;  mTs'’l-to 

mTz'’l-to 

mTs't’l-to 

mTz'’l-to 

mi'trT-fdrm 

mTt'rl-form 

mi'trT-form 

mi'trT-fdrm 

mTt'rT-fSrm 

mo'lnl ;  m5b'Tl 

mo'bTl 

mo'bTl 

mo'bTl 

mo-bel' ;  mbb'Tl 

mo'bT-lT-za'shdn  ; 

m  o'  bT  l-T-za'sh  Qn 

m5b'Tl-T-za'shun 

m5b'T-li-za'shdn 

rnSVI-lT-za'shua 

m5b'T- 

m51'5-kul 

m51'e-kul 

mSl'e-kiil 

m51'e-kul 

m51'e-kul 

mSl'Ss-ta'shfin ;  mo'- 

m51'58-ta'shGn  ;  mo'- 

m51'8s-ta'shwn 

m51'5s-ta'shfin 

mSl'Ss-ta'sImn 

15s- 

15s- 

mo'lTn 

mbl'Tn 

.  .  .  . 

mo'lTn 

. 

m51'Tb-de'nit 

mo-lTb'de-nit 

mo-l!b'd8n-it 

m5-lTb'de-nit 

m5n'e-ta-rT  •,  m5n'- 

mun'c-t^-rT 

mun'e-ter-T 

mun'e-td-rT 

m5n'e-td-rT  ;  infill** 
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monetization 

mbu'S-tt-za'shdu ; 
mGn'- ;  -ti-za'shiin 

mbn'e-ti-za'shdn ; 
mun'- 

mbn'b-tt-za'shdu ; 
mfin'- 

mun'e-tt -za'shun 

mun'bt-i-za'8hdn 

mun'bt-i-za'shdn 

mQn'J-tl-za'shSn 

monism 

mbn'Tz’m  ;  mo'ntz’m 

mbn'Tz’m 

mbn'Tz’m 

mbn'Tz’m  ;  mo'utz’m 

mbn'Tz’m 

mbn'Tz’m 

mQu'Iz’m 

monopolization 

mo-nbp'6-lt-za'slmn ; 
-li-za'shdn 

md-nbp'o-li-za'shdn 

mo-nbp'o-lt-za'shdn 

mdn-bp'8-lt-za'shun 

.... 

.  .  .  . 

.... 

monostrophe 

mo-nbs'tro-fe;  mbn'o- 
strof 

mbn'o-strof 

mo-nbs'tro-fe 

mdn-bs'tro-fe 

.... 

.  .  .  . 

.... 

Montenegrin 

mbn'te-ne'grtn;  -nbg'- 
rtn 

md-rel' ;  mbr'51 

mbn'te-ne'grtn 

mbn'te-nbg'rtn 

mbn'te-nbg'rtn 

.... 

.  .  .  . 

morel 

mo-rbl' 

mbr'61;  mo-rbl' 

mbr'51 

mbr'bl 

mo-rbl' 

mo-rbl' 

Moslem 

mbz'lbm  ;  mbs'- 

mbz'l^m 

mbs'lbm 

mbs'lbm 

mbz'lbm 

mbz'lbm 

mbs'lem 

moth 

m8th 

mbth 

mbth 

mbth 

mbth 

mbth 

mbth 

mouthed 

moutfed  ;  raoutht 

mouthd 

moutht 

moutht 

mouthd 

moufeh'bd 

mouthd 

muscadine 

mus'kd-dtn;  -din 

mus'kd-diu ;  -dtn 

mus'kd-dtn 

mbs'kd-dtn 

mus'kd-dtn 

mus'kd-din 

mQs'kd-din;  -dtn 

mustache 

md8-t48h'  or  esp.  Brit . 
indos-t&sk' 

mobs-tash';  mds- 

mus-ta8h' 

miis-tash' 

miis-tash' 

mds-tash' 

miis-tash',  -tash' 

mnstachlo 

mds-ta'sho 

mdos-ta'8ho  ;  mds- 

mbs-t^sh'io 

mbs-tish'io 

mus-tash'o 

mds-tash'o 

mds-ta'sho 

naiad 

na'ySd  ;  ni'3d 

na'Sd;  ni'dd 

na'ydd 

na'ydd 

ni'dd ;  na'yld 

ni'dd 

na'ydd 

naissant 

na'sdnt  ;  F.  nb'saN' 

na'sdnt 

na'sdnt 

na'saN';  na'sdnt 
nif'thd 

na'sdnt 

na'sdnt 

na'sbN' 

naphtha 

nSf'thd 

nSf'thd;  nSp'thd 

nif'thd ;  nSp'thd 

nSp'thd 

n3f'thd;  nSp7- 

nSp'thd 

narrate 

n3-rat' 

n3-rat' 

ni-rat';  nar'at 

nS-rat' 

n5-rat' 

nd-rat' 

nSr'at ;  nd-rat' 

natrolite 

nit'ro-lit ;  na'tro- 

n3t'ro-lit ;  na'tro- 

n3t'ro-lit 

n3t'rb-lit 

ua'tro-lit 

ii3t'rb-lit 

n3t'rb-lit 

nauseous 

nS'shjis ;  -she-us 

nb'shds;  nS'se-ds 

no'sius;  -shius 

nb'8hius 

nb'sht-us ;  -shus 

nb'shus 

nb'shds 

negate,  v. 

ue-gat' 

ne-gat' 

ne'gat 

ne'gat 

.  .  .  . 

nb-grtl'o 

n^-grtl'o 

negrlllo 

ne-grtl'o 

ne-grtl'o 

nb-gre'lyo 

na-gre'lyo 

ne'feher ;  ni'- 

neither 

ne'ther ;  ni'- 

ne'ther  ;  ni'feher 

ne'feher ;  ni'feher 

ne'feher 

ne'feher  ;  ni'- 

ne'feher 

Nemean 

n£-me'dn  ;  ue'me-dn 

ne-me'dn  ;  ne'me-dn 

ne'me-dn  ;  ne-me'dn 

ne-me'dn;  ne'me-dn 

nbm-e'dn 

ne-me'dn 

ne'me-dn 

nephew 

nbf'u ;  nbv'u 

nbv'u  ;  nbf'u 

nbv'u ;  nSf'u 

nbf'u  ;  nbv'u 

nbv'u 

nbv'u 

nbv'u  ;  nbf'u 

nervine 

lifir'ven ;  -vin 

nQr'vin 

nQr'vt  n 

ndr'vtn 

ntir'vtn 

nfir'vtn 

nQr'vtn 

nervose 

ndr'vos  ;  ner-vos' 

ner-vos' 

nQr'vos 

nQr'vos 

nQr'vos 

ner-vos' 

nescience 

nbsh'T-dns  ;  nSsh'ens 

nbsh'T-^ns;  ue'sht-cus 

nbsh'iens 

nbsh'iens 

nbsh'T-bns 

ne'slit-ens 

nesh'T-ens 

Nlcene 

ni'sen  ;  ni-sen' 

ni'sen  ;  ni-sen' 

ni'sen 

ni'sen 

ni-sen' 

ni'sen 

ni'sen 

nltrogenlze 

ni-trbj'e-niz ;  ni'tro- 

ni-tr5j'en-iz 

ni-trbj'b-niz 

ni'tro-jbn-iz 

.... 

ni-trbj'bn-iz 

ni'trb-jbn-iz 

nodose 

no'dos ;  no-dos' 

no-dos' 

no'dos 

no'dos 

no-dos' 

no-dos' 

nb-dos' 

nomad 

nbm'dd  ;  no'mSd 

nbm'dd ;  no'mdd 

nbm'Sd 

nbm'dd 

nbm'Jd 

nbm'dd 

nbm'dd 

nomenclature 

no'men-kla'^ur 

no'mdn-kla'tur ;  no- 
mbn'kla-tur 

no'mbu-kla'^ur 

no'mbn-kla'choor;  -tur 

no'mbn-kla'tur 

no'mbn-kla'tur 

no'mbn-klat-ur 

noose 

nobs 

nobs 

nobs 

nobs 

nooz 

nooz 

nooz ;  nobs 
nbrth'Tng 

northing 

nSr'thtng  ;  -thtng 

nbr'thtng 

nbr'thtng 

nbrth'tng 

nbrth'tng 

nbrth'tng 

noumenon 

nbo'me-nbn  ;  nou'- 

nou'md-nbn 

no-bo'mb-nbn 

nob'mbu-5n 

nou'mb-nbn 

nou'mb-nbn 

nou'mb-nbn 

numismatic 

nu'mtz-mSt'Tk  ;  nu'- 
mTs- 

nu-mTz'md-ttst ;  nu- 
mTs'- 

nun'ku-pa-tTv ;  nuq- 

i -T.r....  fT., 

nu'mtz-mSt'tk 

nu'mts-mSt'Tk 

nu'ints-mit'Tk 

nu'mts-mSt'tk 

nu'mts-mat'Tk 

nu'mtz-mSt'tk 

numismatist 

nu-mtz'mi-ttst 

nu-mts'md-ttst 

nij-inTz'md-ttst 

nu-mts'md-ttst 

nu-mts'md-ttst 

nu-mtz'md-ttst 

nuncupative 

nun'ku-pa-ttv ;  nQn- 

nui)'ku-pa-ttv 

nbn-ku'pd-ttv ;  nbn'- 

1.  ,  ,  n  /  f  T  ,, 

nbn-ku'pd-ttv 

nun'ku-pa-ttv 

ndn-ku'pd-ttv 

oasis 

obduracy 

obeisance 

obit 

oblate,  a. 
oblate,  n. 
obligatory 

oblige 

oblique,  a.  <Sc  n 

oboe 

octopus 

od,  n. 

odontalgia 

odontology 

officinal 

okra 

olecranon 

olefiant 

oleic 

ombre 

omega 

omelet 

omniscience 

onomatopoBla 

onyx 

op  bite 

ophthalmic 

opportune 

orchestral 

organization 

orientate 
ornament,  v.  t. 

orotund 

Orphean 

orthoclase 

orthoepy 

osmate 

osmosis 

Ossianic 

osteoclasis 

otic 

overseer 

ovine 

oyez 

pachlsl 

pacification 

pageant 

palatine 

paleo  ,  palaeo 

palfrey 

palmist 

palmistry 

palsgrave 

paludal 

pancreas 

Pandean 

panorama 

pantheon 

papa 

papain 

papillary 

parallelepiped 


o-a'sts;  o'd-sTs 


o-a'sts;  o'd-sts 


bb'du-rd-st;  5b-du'rd-  bb'du-rd-st  ;  5b-du'rd- 
o-ba'sdns ;  b-be'-  o-ba'sdns 
o'btt;  bb'Tt  bb'tt ;  o'btt 

bb'lat ;  bb-lat'  bb-lat';  bb'lat 

bb'lat;  bb-lat'  bb'lat 

bb'lT-gd-to-rt;  db-ltg'-  5b'lT-gd-ter-T 
d-to-rt 


b-blij 
db-lek';  -lik' 
o'boi ;  o'bo-a 
bk'to-pds  ;  bk-to'pds 
bd ;  od 

o'dbn-tSl'jt -d  ;  bd'bn- 
o'dbn-tbl'o-jt  ;  bd'bn- 
d-fts'T-ndl ;  bf'T-si'ndl 
o'krd  ;  bk'rd 
o'le-kra'nbn  ;  com.  o- 
lbk'rd-nbn 

o'le-fi'dnt ;  o-le'fT-dnt 
o-le'Tk  ;  o'le-tk 
bm'ber 

o-me'gd  ;  o'me-gd;  o- 
mbg'd 

bm'Mbt ;  5maSt 

bm-ntsh'ens 

bn/b-mSt'b-pe'yd  ;  o- 
nbm'd-tb- 
bn'Tks;  o'ntks 
bf'it  ;  o'fit 
bf-thSKmTk 
bp'dr-tun' ;  bp'dr-tun 
br-kbs'trdl;  br'kbs-trdl 
br'gdn-T-za'shdn  ;  -i- 
za'slmn 

o'rt-bn-tat'  ;  o'rt-bn'- 
br'nd-mbnt ;  br'nd- 
mbnt' 

o'ro-tOnd ;  br'b- 
5r-fe'dn 

br'tho-klas  ;  -klaz 
br'thb-e-pT;5r-tho'e-pt 
bs'mat ;  5z'- 
bs-mo'sts  ;  5z- 
bsh'T-Xn'tk;  bs'T- 
bs'te-ok'ld-stsibs'te-o- 
kla'sts 
o'tTk 

o'ver-se'er  ;  o'ver-se'¬ 
er  ;  -ser' 
o'vin;  -vln 
o'ybs' 

pa-clie'st ;  -zT 
pSs't-ft-kS'shzin  ;  pd- 
stf't-ka'- 
pjj'bnt;  pa'jbnt 
p51'd-tin  ;  -tin 
pa'le-o-;  pSl'e-o- 
pol'frt;  p31'- 
pam'Tst ;  pSl'mtst 
pam'Ts-trt  ;  pSl'mts- 
pblz'grav  ;  p31z'- 
pd-lu'ddl ;  p51'u-ddl 
p5i]'kre-5a ;  p3n'- 
pSn-de'dn 
pfin'o -ra'md 
p3n-the'5n  ;  pSn'the- 
pd-pa' ;  pa'pd 
pd-pa'Tn  ;  pa'pd -Tn 
pgp'T-la-rt ;  pd-ptl'd- 
p  3  r'd-1  5  l'e-p  i'p  b  d  ; 
-ptp'bd;  -lbl-bp't- 
pbd 


o-blij' 

db-lek';  db-lik' 
o'boi;  o'bo-a 
bk-to'pds ;  bk'to-pds 
5d  ;  od 
bd'5u-t51'jT-d 
bd'bn-tbl'o-jl 
d-fts'T-ndl 
bk'rd 

o'le-kra'nbn 

o'le-fi'dnt  ;b-le'ft-dnt 
b-le'ik  ,  o'le-Tk 
bm'ber  ;  bm'bra 
o'me-gd  ;  o-mbg'd 

bm'lbt  ;  bm'b-lbt 
bm-ntsh'bns;  -T-dns 

o-nbm'd-to-pe'yd ;  bn'  • 
o-md- 

bn'tks ;  o'ntks 
bf'it 

bf-th3l'mtk 
5p'dr-tun' ;  bp'dr-tun 
br-kbs'trdl  ;  or'kes- 
br'gdn-i-za'shdn  ;  -T- 
za'shdn 

o'rt-bn'tat;  o'rt-bn-tat 
br'nd-mbnt' ;  br'nd- 
mbnt' 
o'ro-tund 
br-fe'dn 
br'tho-klas 
or'thb-e-pT  ;  5r-tho'e- 
bs'mat ;  5z'- 
bs-ino'sts;  5z- 
bsha-an'Tk  ;  5s'T- 
5s'te-5k'ld-sTs 

o'tTk  ;  bt'Tk 
o'ver-ser 

o'vin 
o-ySs' 
pd-che'se 
p^T-fT-ka'shun 

pSj'^nt ;  pa'j^nt 
p31'd-tin  ;  -tTn 
p31'e-$-  ;  pa'le-o- 
pbl'frT  ;  p31'- 
pSl'mTst ;  piim'Tst 
p31'mT8-trT  ;  pam'Ts- 
pblz'grav 

pd-lu'ddl ;  p31'd-dal 

p3i)'kre-3a 

p3n-de'dn 

pXn'o-ra'ind  ;  -rSm'd 
p3n-the'#n  ;  pSn'the- 
pd-pa' 
pd-pa'Tn 

p5p'T-ld-rT  ;  pd-pTl'd- 
pSr'd-lSl-gp'T-pgd 


o-a'sTs 

bb'du-ra-sT;  5b-du'rd- 
o-ba'sdns  ;  6-be'- 
b'bTt;  Sb'Tt 
5b-lat' 

5b-lat';  bb'lat 
5b'lT-gd-to-rT 

$-blij' 

db-lek',  bb-llk' 

o'bo-g 

5k-to'pus 

od  ;  5d 

o'dbn-tSl'jt-d 

o'dbn-tbl'o-jT 

b-fTs'T-udl 

5k'rd 

o/le-kra'n5n 

o'le-fl'dnt 

o'le-Tk 

bm'ber 

o-me'gd  ;  o-mSg'd 

bm'MSt 

Qm-nTsli'ens 

bn'o-mSt/o-pe'yd 

bn'Tks 

5f'It 

5f-th31'mTk 

bp'br-tun' 

6r'kS8-trdl 

br'gan-T-za'shiin 


o'd-sTs  ;  o-a'sTs 

5b'du-rd-sT 

o-be'sdns ;  6-ba'sdns 

o'btt 

5b-lat' 

5b-lat' 

bb'lT-gd-to'rT,  bb-ltg'- 
d-to'rt 

5b-lij';  6-blTj' 
bb-lek';  <5b-lik' 
o'bo-S 
Sk-to'pQs 
od 

oGlbn-tSl'jT-d 
o/d5n-t51'6-jT 
5-fts'T-ndl ;  bf'T-el'ndl 
o'krd 

o'le-kra'nbn 

o-le'ft-dnt 
$-le'Tk 
bm'ber 

o-ine'gd ;  o'mSg-d 

5in'g-lgt 
bm-nt8h'gn8 

bn'S-mSt'o-pe'yd ; 
-poi'T-d 

o'ntks;  bn'Tks 
o'fit 

5f-thai'mTk 

5p/br-tun' 

6r'k6s-trdl 
8r'gan-T-za'shun 


o-a'sts 

bb'du-rd-at 

o-ba'sdns 

o'btt 

bb'lat 

bb'lt-ga'ter-T 

o-blij' 

5b-lek' 

o'boi 

bk'to-pus 

5d 

o'dbn-tSl'jt-d 

o/dSn-tbl'S-jt 

5-fts'T-ndl 

5k'rd 

o-16k'rd-n5n 

o-le'ft-dnt 

o'le-Tk 

om'ber 

o'mg-gd 

5m'M5t;  SmaSt 
Sm-ntsh'T-gns 

Sn'o-mS-tS-pe'yd 

Sn'tks 

o'fit 

6f-th51'mTk 

5p'dr-tun 

5r-kgs'tr31 

8r'g3n-T-za'shun 


o'rt-bn'tat 

6r'nd-ment 

o'ro-tund 

or'fe-dn 

8r'tho-klaz 

6r'tho-5-pT  ;  6r-tho'- 

5s'mat 

5s-nio'st8 

5s'T-3n'Tk 

5s'te-5k'la-st8 

o'tTk 

o'ver-ser' 

o'vtn 

o'ySs ;  o'ySz 

p5-che'st 

pa-stf'T-ka'shdn 

pSj'dnt ;  pa'jbnt 
p31'd-tTn 
pa'le-o- 
p81'frt 

pSl'mtst ;  pam'Tst 
p31'mt  s-trt 
pSlz'grav 
p31'u-ddl 
p3n'kre-3s 
p3n'de-dn 
pSn'o-ra'md 
p3n'the-dn 
pd-pa' :  pa'pd 
pa'pd-Tn 
pSp'T-la-rt 
p  3r'd-l  Sl'S-pTp'Sd 
-pi'p6d 


o'rt-Sn'tat 

8r'nd-mgnt 


5r'nd-mgnt' 


o'ro-tund' ;  5r'o-tund  Sr'o-tund' 


8r-fe'dn 
Sr'tho-klas 
Sr'tho-gp'T 
Ss'mat 
5s-mo'st8 
bs'T-Sn'Tk 
bs'te-o-kla'sts 

o'tTk 

o'ver-se'er;  o'ver-ser' 

o'vtn 

o'ySs' 

pa-che'zt 

p3s'T-ft-ka'8h5n 

pSj'ant 

p31'd-ttn  ;  -tin 

pa'le-$-  ;  pa'la- 

pbl'frt 

pSl'mtst 

p31'mt8-trT 

pSlz'grav' 

p31'u-ddl 

pinMcre-as;  p3i)'- 

pSn-de'dn 

p3n'o-ra'md  ;  -ra'md 
p5n'the-5n 
pd-pa';  pa'pd 
pi'pd-Tn 
pSp'T-la-rt 

par'd-lSl'Sp-Tp'Sd;  -8p- 
i'p6d 


5r-fe'an 

Sr'tho-klaz 

5r-tho'g-pT 

5z-mo'zts 

5s/T-3n'Tk 


5t'Tk 

o'ver-ser' 

o'vin 

o-ygs' 

pd-8Tf'T-ka'shun 

p3j'?nt 

p31'd-tin 

pa'le-o- 

pSl'frt 

pai'mts-trl 

pSlz'grav 

p3-lu'ddl 

p3n'kre-38 

pSn-de'dn 

pSn'o-ra'md 

p3n'the-5n 

pd-pa' 

pSp'T-ler-T 

p5r'd-lgl'$-pi'pgd 


o-a'sts 

5b'd6-rd-8t 

S-ba's5n8 

bb'tt 

Sb'lat ;  bb'lat 
bb'lat 

bb'lt-gd-ter-T 

bb-blij' 

db-lek'.  db-lik' 

o'boi 

bk'to-pus 

bd  ;  od 

bd'5n-t31'jT-d 

5d'5n-t51'o-jT 

bf'T-si'nal 

o'krd 

o-lbk'rd-nbn 

S-le'fT-dnt 

o-le'Tk 

bm'ber 

8-mgg'd 

bm'd-lbt 

bm-ntsh'T-ens 

5n'5m-d-to-pe'T-d 

o'nTks 

bf'it 

bf-th31'mTk 

bp'dr-tun 

6r-kb8'tral 

Sr'gdn-i-za'shdn 

o'rt-Sn-tat 

8r'nd-mSnt 

o'ro-tund 
br-fe'dn 
or'tlio-klaz 
6r'tho-b-pt ;  8r-tho'- 

bz-mo'sts 

bs'T-Sn'Tk 


o'tTk 

o'ver-ser' 

o'vin 

o'ybz 

pd-stf'T-ka'shun 

p3j'?nt 

p31'd-tin 

p51'e-o- 

pbl'frt 

p31'mt8-trt 

polz'grav 

pd-lu'dal 

pSn'kre-Ss 

pin-de'dn 

p3n'o-ra'md 

pSn-the'dn 

pd-pa' 

p3p'T-ld-rT 

pSr'd-lbl'o-pi'pbd 


o'd-sTs 

5b'd6-rd-8t  ;  5b-du'- 
6-ba'sdns  ;  6-be'- 
o'btt ;  bbat 
db-lat' 
bb'lat 

bb'lt-gd-tS-rt 

o-blij' 

db-lek',  db-lik' 

o'bo-6 

bk'tS-pbs 

bd  ;  od 

bd'dn-t31'jT-d 

5d'dn-t51'o-jT 

bf'T-si'ndl ;  d-fts'T-ndl 

o'krd 

bl'e-kra'nbn ;  o-15k'rd- 
nbn 

o-lSf'T-dnt ;  ofie-fi'. 

o'le-Tk 

om'ber 

8-me'gd 

bm'lbt 

bm-ntsli'T-dns ;  -ntsh'- 
dns 

bn'o-mSt-o-pe'yd 

o'ntks 

o'fit 

bp-thSl'mTk ;  5f- 
bp'dr-tuu' 

Sr'kgs-trdl 
8r'gdn-T  -za'shun 

o'rT-gn'tat;  o'rt-bn-tat 
8r'nd-mbnt 

o'r$-tQnd' 

br-fe'dn 

Sr'tho-klas 

8r'tho-e-pt 


o'tTk 

o'ver-se'er 

o'vin 

o-ybs' 

p38'T-ft-ka'slmn  ;  pd- 
stf'T-ka'shdn 
pSj'ent;  pa'jent 
p31'd-ttn 
pa'le-S- 

pSl'frt  ;  pai'frt 

pSl'mts-trT 

pblz'grav 

pd-lu'ddl 

p3i)'kre-38 

pSn-de'dn 

pSn'o-ra'md;  -ra'md 

p3n-the'dn 

pd-pa' 

p3p't-ld-rt 

p3r'd-151'8-pi'pbd 
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lxxi 


parasol 

parclose 

parhelic 

pariah 

Parisian 

parol 

parotold 

parquet 

Parsl,  Parses 

partisan  (  zan) 

pasha,  pacha 

Pasteurize 

patchouli 

patent, as.  (evident) 

paternoster 

patriot 

patron 

patronage 

patroness 

patronize 

paunch 

pecan 

pectineal 

pedagoglsm 

pedagogy 

pediatric 

pejorative 

pekoe 

penult 

peradventure 

Percheron 

perdurable 

peremptory 

perlect,  v. 
periume,  n. 
periphery 
perslllage 

perturbative 

pesade 

petard 

petechia 

petlolule 

Petrine 

petrol 

petrous 

phalanx 

phanerogamla 

Pharaoh 

pharyngeal 

phenol 

phllhellene 

phlogiston 

phonic 

phonotypy 

phthaletn 

phthongal 

pianist 

pianolorte 

piked 
plleate 
plnlte  (Min.) 
piscine 
pistachio 

placable 
placard,  «. 
placate 

plait 

plant 

plasma 

platina 

Plautlne,  «. 

plaza 

Pleiades 

plenipotentiary 

plethoric 

pleurisy 

Plotinlsm 

pluperfect 

podagra 

poetaster 

polonaise 

pomander 

pomarine 

pomegranate 

pontine 

popliteal 

porcelain 

porcine 

portent 

Portuguese 

portulaca 

possess 

posthumous 

potpourri 

prairie 

predecessor 


WEBSTER. 

p5r'd-s51' ;  p5r'd-sQl' 
par'kloz'  ;  -klos' 
par-he'lTk ;  -hQl'Tk 
pa'rl-d  ;  par'I-d ;  pa¬ 
rt'd 

pa  llzhVm  ;  pd-rlz'T- 
pd-rol'  ;  pSr'Sl 
pa-ro'toid  ;  pSr'6-toid 
par-ka' ;  -kQt' 
par'se ;  par-se' 
par'tT-zdn 
pd-slia'  ;  pash'a 
pas'ter-iz  ;  pas-tflr'- 
pd-ehoo'lT  ;  p5eh'oo-lT 
pa'tcnt ;  pSt'ent 
pa'ter-nQs'ter;  pSt'er- 
pa'trT-St ;  pSt'rl- 
pa'trdn 

p8t'r»n-aj;  pa'triln- 
pa'trun-Qs ;  pSt'run- 
p5t'r8n-iz  ;  pa'trSn- 
pancli;  p6nch 
pe-kan' ;  -kan' ;  as  Lat. 

pe'kSn 
pek-tln'e-dl 
pQd'd-gQg'Tz’m  ;  -go- 
jtz’m 

pQd'd-go'jl ;  -gQj'I 

pe'dl-St'rTk  ;  pgd'T- 
pe'jo-ra-tTv  ;  pe-j5r'd- 
pSk'o;  pe'ko 
pe'nult ;  pe-nSlt' 
pSr'Sd -vpii'tS r ;  pur  - 
pilr'she-rQn ;  pQr'che- 
per-dur'd-b’l 

p8r'8mp-to-rT ;  per- 
Qmp'- 

pfir'fSkt  ;  per-fQkt' 
pfir'tum ;  p§r-fum' 
p?-rTf'er-T 

pSr'se-tiazh' ;  pGr'sT- 
flazh 


OXF.  E.  D. 

pSr'a-sQl' ;  pSr'd-sQl' 
piir'kloz 

par-lie'llk ;  -hQl'Ik 
pSr'I-d ;  pa'rl-d 

pri-rTz'T-dn ;  pd-rlzh'- 

pSr'<51 

pri-ro'toid 

piir-kgt' ;  par'ka 

par-se' 

par'tT-zdn 

pash'a ;  pd-sha' 

pas'ter-iz 

pSch'bb-lI  ;  pd-choo'lT 

pa'tdnt ;  p5t'£nt 

pSt'Sr-nQs'ter 

pa'trT-dt ;  pSt'rT- 

pa'trSn 

pSt'ro-nQj 

pa'trdn-gs ;  pSt'rdn- 
pSt'ro-niz 
pSuch;  panch 
pe-k8n' 

pgk-tTn'e-dl 
pgd'd-gQg'Tz’m  ;  -go- 
jlz’m 

pgd'd-gQj'T ;  -go'jl ; 
-ftfg'T 

pg'dT-at'rTk 
pg'jo-ra-tlv;  pe-jgr'd- 
pgk'o  ;  pe'ko 
pe-nult' 
pgr'ad-vgn'tur 
pgr'she-rQN' 
per-dur'd-b’l  ,  pGr'du- 
rd-b’l 

pgr'£mp-ter-T 


CENTURY. 

p5r'd-s51 

par-hgl'Tk 
pa'rl-d 

pa-rTzh'i&n 

pd-rol' 

pa-ro'toid 

par-kgt' 

par'sS 

par'tT-zdn 

pSsh'6 

pSs-tQr'iz 

pd-choo'lT 

pSt'ent ;  pa'tdnt 

pa'ter-ngs'ter 

pa'trT-dt ;  pat'rT- 

pa'trdn ;  pat'rwn 

pat'rdn-aj ;  pa'trun-aj 

pa'trdn-gs  ;  pat'rdn-gs 

pa'trdn-iz  ;  pat'rdn- 

panch  ;  pdnch 

pe-k5u';  -kQu' 

pgk'tT-ng'dl 
pgd'd-ggg'Tz’m 

pgd'd-go'jT 

pgd'T-at'rTk 

pg'jo-ra-tTv 
pe'ko 

pe-nult';  pe'nult 
pgr'ad-vgn't^ur 
pgr'she-rbN' 
pGr'du-rd-b’l 

pgr'gmp-to-rT 


pQr'fgkt  ;  per-fgkt'  pQr'fgkt ;  per-fgkt' 

pQr'fum  ;  per-fum'  pQr'fum  ;  per-fum' 

pe-rTf'er-T  ;  pgr'T-ler-T  pg-rTf'er-T 

pgr'se-flazh'  F.  pgr'sT-flazh 


F.  <k  XV. 

par'd-sgl' 
par'klos 
par-hgl'Tk 
pa'rT-d ;  pa'rT-d 

pd-rTz'T-dn 

pd-rol' 

pfir'o-toid 

par-kgt' 

piir'sg 

par'tT-zdn 

pd-slia' 

pas-tGr'iz 

pd-choo'lT 

pSt'ent :  pa'tgnt 

pa'ter-ngs'ter  ;  p&'- 

pa'trT-dt  ;  p5t'rT-<5t 

pa'trdn  ;  pit'rdn 

p5t'run-aj 

p5t'run-gs 

pSt'rdn-iz;  pa'trwu-iz 
panch  ;  pdnch 
pe-k5n' 

pgk'tT-ne'dl 
pgd'd-ggg'Tz’m 

pgd'd-go'jT 

pe'dT-St'rlk 

pe-j5r'd-tTv 

pe'ko 

pe-ndlt';  pe'nult 
pgr'Sd-vgn'chdbr,  -tur 
pdr'shc-rgn 
pflr'du-rd-b’l ;  pgr- 
dur'd-b’l 
pgr'gmp-t^rT 

pQr'fgkt ;  per-fgkt' 
pGr'fum  ;  per-fum' 
pgr-Tf'er-T 
pa^se-ttdzh' 


STORMONTH. 
p5r'd-8<51 ;  pSr'd-sSl' 

pa'rl-d 

pd-rtz'T-dn 

p5r'51 


par'se 
par'tT-zdn 
pa'shd ;  pd-slia' 

pd-choo'lT 

pa'tent 

pdt'er-n58'ter 

pa'trT-dt 

pa'trgn 

pa'tro-naj 

pa'tro-ngs 

pa'tro-niz 

pbnsh 

pg-k5n' 

pgk'tT-ne'dl 

pgd'd-ggj'Tz’m 

pgd'd-ggj'T 


pe'ko 

pe-nult' 

pgr'Sd-vgn'tur 

pgr'd6-rd-b’l 

pgr'gmp-ter-T 

pQr'fgkt 

pQr'fum  ;  per-fum' 

pgr-Tf'gr-T 

pQr'sT-flazh 


pGr'tdr-ba-tTv  ;  per- 
tQr'bd-tlv 

pSr-tQr'bd-tTv ;  pGr'- 
tQr-ba-tTv 

pQr'ter-ba-tTv 

pQr'tur-ba-tTv 

pg-sad' ;  -zad' ;  -zad' 

pg-zad' 

pc-zad' 

pe-tard' 

pg-sad' 

pe-tard' 

pe-tard'  ;  p^-tar' 

pe-tard' 

pe-tg'kT-g ;  pe-tgk'T-g 

pe-te'kT-e 

pe-tgk'T-g 

pe-tgk'T-g ;  -T-a 

pgt'T-o-lul  ;  pgt'T-gl'ul  iigt'T-gl'ul 

pgt'T-o-lul 

pgt'T-6-lul 

pe'trin  ;  -trin 

pg'trin 

pe'trTn 

pg'trin 

pgt'rol ;  -rgl ;  pe-trol'  pgt'rdl  ;  pe-trol' 

pg-trol'  ;  pgt'rdl 

pgt'rus ;  pe'trus 

pgt/rws 

pgt'rus  ;  pg'trus 

pgt'rQs 

fa'iai]ks ;  fai'ai)ks 

fSl'Si)ks 

ta'iai^ks;  fai'gijks 

fa'ianks;  fai'gi)ks 

fan'er-o-ga'mT-d ; 
-gam'T-d 

f8n,er-6-g8m,T-d 

fan'er-6-ga'inT-d 

fan'er-o-ga'mT-d ; 
-g&'mT-d 

fa'ro  ;  fa'ra-o 

fSr'o 

fa'ro 

fa'ro  ;  fa'rd-o 

fd-rTn'je-dl ;  far'Tn- 
je'dl 

fd-rIn'je-51 

fa-rT  n'je-dl 

far'Tn-jg'dl ;  fd-rTn'¬ 
je-dl 

fg'nol ;  -ngl 

fe'nQl 

fg'ngl 

fe'nol 

fTl-hgl'gn  ;  fTl'hgl-gu' 

fll'hSl-en 

fTl-hgl'gn 

fTl-hgl'gn 

flo-jTs'tdn 

flo-jTs'tdn  ;  -gTs'tQn 
fo'nlk  ;  fQn'Ik 

flS-jTs'tgn 

flo-jTs'tgn 

fgn'Tk;  fo'nTk 

fgn'Tk 

fgn'Tk  ;  fo'nTk 

fo'no-tip'T  ;  f$-ngt'T- 

pt 

fo'no-tip'I 

fo'no-ti'pT 

fo'nS-ti'pT;  fo-ngt'T- 

pT 

thai'e-Tn  ;  fthai'- 

fthSl'e-Tn 

•  «  •  • 

thai'e-Tn 

thgi)'gdl  ;  fthgi)'- 

fthOij'gal ;  tliQq'gal 

.  .  .  . 

thgi)'gdl 

pT-an'Tst  ;  pe'd-nTst 

pe'd-ntst 

pT-gn'Tst 

pT-an'Tst 

pT-gn'o-for'ta  ;  -fort' 

pt-Sn'S-fSr'ta  ;  -f6rt' 

pT-au'o-f6r-tg  ;  -fort 

pT-An'o-for'ta 

pik'gd  ;  pikt 

pik'Sd  ;  pikt 

pi'kgd  ;  pikt 

pikt ;  pTk'gd 

pi'le-at  ;  pTl'e- 

pi'le-at 

pTl'e-at 

pTl'e-at 

pTn'it  ;  pi'nit 

pTn'it;  pi'nit 

pTn'it 

pTn'it 

pTs'in  ;  -Tn 

pTs'in 

pTs'Tn 

pTs'Tn 

pTs-ta'shT-o ;  pTs-ta'- ; 
-sho 

pTs-ta'shT-o ;  -ta'slio  ; 
-tlCch'o 

pTs-ta'shTo 

pTs-ta'shio ;  -ta'shio 

pla'kd-b’l  ;  piak'd- 

pla'kd-b’l;  plSk'd-b’l 

pla'kd-b’l 

pla'kd-b’l 

piak'at  d  ;  pld-kard' 

plSk'drd  ;  pld-kard' 

piak'drd  ;  pla-kard' 

piak'drd  ;  pld-kard' 

pla'kat ;  piak'at 

pla'kat ;  plSk'at ;  pld- 
kat' 

pla'kat 

pla'kat 

plat  ;  plSt  ;  pl5t 

plSnt 

plSz'md 

pl5t'T-nd  ;  pld-te'nd 
plb'tin  ;  -tTu 
plii'zd ;  Sp.  pla'tha 
ple'yd-dez  ;  ple'd-  ; 
pll'd- 

plgn'T-po-tgn'shT-a-rT ; 
-shd-rT 

ple-th5r'Tk  ;  plgth'$- 
rik 

ploo'rT-sT 

plo-ti'nTz’m  ;  plo'tT- 
ploo'pQr'fgkt  ;  ploo'- 
pQr'fgkt 

po-d5g'rd  ;  -da'grd ; 
p5d'd-grd 

po'gt-Ss'ter ;  po'gt-Ss'- 
po'lo-naz'  ;  pgl'o- 
po'mSn-der  ;  po-ni5n'- 
der 

pgm'd-rlu  ;  -rTn 
pdm-grSn'at  ;  p5m'- 
grSn'at  ;  pum'- 
pgn'tTn  ;  -tin 
pgp-ITt'e-dl  ;  pSp'lT- 
te'dl 

por'se-lan  ;  pors'lan 
pbr'sin  ;  -sTn 
pQr'tgnt ;  por'-  ;  p5r- 
tgnt' 

por'tu-gez  ;  por'^u- 
gez'  ;  -ges' 
por'^y-la'kd  ;  -15k'd 

pd-zgs' 

p58'^u-rads;  pgst'hii- 
po'poo're' 
pra'rT  ;  pr&r'T 
prgd'e-ses'er ;  pre'de- 


plat ;  plSt ;  plet 

plant 

plSz'md 

pl5t'T-nd  ;  pld-te'nd 
plQ'tin 

plii'tha ;  pla'sd 
pli'd-dez 


plat 

pl3nt 

pias'md 

pld-te'nd 

plb'tTn 

pla'zd 

pli'd-dez 


plat 

plant  ;  pldnt 
pias'md 

pld-te'nd  ;  piat'T-nd 
plo'tTn 

pla'zd  ;  pla'thd 
pli'd-dez  ;  ple'yd-dez 


plgn'T-pfc-tgn'shd-rT  plgn'T-po-tSn'shT-a-rT  plgn'T-po-tgn'shT-g-rl 

ple-th5r'Tk  ;  plgth'S- 
rT  k 

plot/n-sT 

plo-ti'nTz’m;-te'nTz’m 
ploo'pQr'fgkt 

p5d'd-grd 


ple-th5r'Tk  ;  plgth'6- 
rTk 

ploo'rT-sT 
plo'tT-nTz’m 
ploo'pQr'fgkt  ;  ploo'- 
pQr'fSkt 
p5d'd-grd;  po-dag'rd  po-dag'rd 


ple-th5r'Tk;  plgth'o- 
rTk 

ploo'rT-sT 

plo-ti'nTz’m 

ploo'pQr'fgkt 


po'gt-as'ter 
pSFo-naz';  po'l$- 
po'man-der  ;  pgm'dn- 
der  ;  po-man'der 
p5m'd-rin 

p5in-gran'gt  ;  pQm-  ; 
p5m'gran-gt;  pum'- 

poivlTt'c-ai  ;  erron. 

p5p/lT-te'dl 
por'se-lan  ;  pors'lan 
pQr'sin 
por'tent 


po'gt-as'ter 

po'16-naz' 

po-man'dSr 

pgm'd-rTn 
p5m'gran-at;  pum'- 

pgn'tTn 

pgp'lT-te'di 

pSrs'lan  ;  pors'lan 
p6r'8Tn 

por-tgnt';  por'tgnt 


po'gt-as'ter 

po'16-naz' 

po-man'der 

po'md-rTn 

p5m'gran-at 

pgn'tTn 

pgp'lT-te'dl ;  pgp-lTt'- 
e-dl 

pSrs'lan 

por'sTn 

por-tgnt';  por'tgnt 


por'tu-gez' 

por'tu-la'kd 

pd-zgs' 
pgs'tu-miis 
pg'poo're';  p5t-poo'rT 
prSr'T 

prg'de-sgs'er;  prgd'e- 


por'ttf-ges' ;  -gez'  por'choo-ges' 


pg-sad' 

pg-tard' 

pg-tgk'T-e 

pgt'T-6-lool 


pgt'rus 

fai'driks 


far'Tn-je'dl 

fe'nol 


fo'nTk 

fo-ngt'T-pT 


pT-an'Tst 

pT-an'6-f5r't5 

pikt 

pi'le-at 

pTs'Tn 

pTs-ta'shT-o 

pla'kd-b’l ;  piak'd-b’l 
piak'ard 


plat 

plant 

piaz'md 

piat'T-nd 

pli'd-dez 

plgn'T -po-tgn'shd-rT 

ple-th5r'Tk 

ploo'rT-sT 

ploo'pQr-fgkt 

pgd'd-grd 

po'gt-as'ter 

po'lo-naz' 

po-man'der 

p5m'gran-at 

pgn'tin 

pgp'lT-te'dl 

pgrs'lan 

por'sin 

por'tgnt 

pgr'tu-gez 


por'tu-la'kd  ;  often 

-lak'd 

pd-zgs' 

pgs'tu-mus 

po7  poo-re' 
pra'rT 

pre'de-sgs'dr 


por'tu-la'kd  ;  por'tu- 

lak'd 

pd-zgs';  pd-sgs' 
pgs'tu-mus;  pgs'chdb- 
po'poo're' 
pra'rT 

prgd'e-sgs'dr ;  pre'de- 


pg-zgs' 
p5st'u-mus 
po' poo-re' 
prar'T 

prg'de-sgs'er 


ENCYC.  DICT. 

par'd-sSI 

par'klos 

par-hel'Tk 

pSr'I-d 

pd-rTz'T-dn 

pd-rol' 

piir-kgt' 
par-se ' 
par'tT-zdn 
pa'shd ;  pd-sha' 

paeh'db-lT 

pa'tent 

pa'ter-ngs'ter 

pa'trT-dt 

pa'trdn 

pat'run-Tj 

pa'trdn-gs 

pat'rdn-iz 

polish 

pg-kgii' 

pgk-tln'e-dl 

pgd'd-ggg'Tz’m* 


pgd'd-ggj'T 


pe-j5r'd-tTv 

pgk'o 

pg'niilt 

per'ad-vgn'tur 

per-dur'd-b’l 


pgr'gmp-ter-T 

pQr'fgkt 

pQr'fum  ;  per-fum' 

pg-rTf'er-T 

pQr'sT-flazh 


pQr'tur-ba-tlv 


pg-sad' 

pg-tard' 

pe-tgk'T-e 

pgt'T-51'ul 

pe'trin 

pgt'rgl 

pe'trus 

fai'diiks 

fan'er-6-ga'mT-d 


fSr'o 

fd-rTn'j^-dl 

fe'nQl 

fTl-hgl'en 

fl^-jTs'tdu 

fon'Tk 

fo'no-tip'T 


pT-an'Tst 

pT-an'o-for'tS 

pikt 

pi'le-at 

piu^t 

pTs'in 

pTs-ta'shT-o 


piak'd-b’l ;  pla'kd-b’l 

pldk'ard  ;  pld-kard' 

piak'at 

plat  ;  plat 

plant 

piaz'md 

piat'T-nd 


pli'd-dez 


plgn'T-po-ten'shT-d-rT 

plg-thgr'Tk 

ploo'rT-sT 

ploo'pQr-fgkt 


pgd'd-grd 


po'gtas'ter 

pol'o-naz' 

po'man-der 


p5m'grgn-at 


pgp'lT-tg'di 

por'se-lan 

por'sin 

pQr'tgnt 


por'tu-gez' 


pQr'tu-iak'd 

pd-zgs' 

pgst'hu-mfis 

prftr'T 

prg'de-sgs'er 


WORCESTER. 

pgr'd-s51 ;  -sol 
par'klos 
par-hgl'Tk 
pa'rT-d 


pd-rTzh'T-dn 

pgr'dl 

par-ka' 

par'se 

par'tT-zdn 

pd-shQ' 

pd-choo'lT 

pat'ent ;  pa'tdnt 

pa'ter-ngs'ter 

pa'trT-dt 

pa'trdn 

pat'rdn-aj 

pa'trdn-gs 

pat'rdn-iz 

panch ;  pdnch 

pe-kan' 


pgd'd-go-jTz’m 

pgd'd-ggj'T 


pe'ko  ;  pgk'o 
pe'nult;  pe-nftlt' 
pgr'ad-vgnt'ur 
pgr'she-roN' 
pQr'du-rd-b’l 


pgr'gm-to-rT 

pQr'fgkt 

pGr'ium  ;  per-fum' 

pe-rTf'er-T 

pSr'se-flazh' 


pg-sad' 

pe-tard' 

pe-tg'kT-e 

pgt'T-o-lul 

pe'trin 

pg'trgl ;  p^-trgl' 
pg'trds 

fa'ianks  ;  fai'gnks 
f  an'er-o  -ga'mT -a 

fa'ro 

fd-rTn'j^-dl 


fg'ngl 

fTl-hgl'en 

flo-jTs'tdn 

fgn'Tk 

fo-ngt'T-pT 


pT-a'nTst 

pT-a'no-for'tg  :  pT-gn'- 
o-f6r'tg;pe-gn'd-fort 
pTk'gd 
pTl'e-at 
pTn'it 
pTs'Tn 
pTs-ta'sho 

pla'kd-b’l 

pld-kard' 

pla'kat 

plat 

plant 

piaz'md 

piat'T-nd 

pla'zd  ;  pla'thd 
ple'yd-dez 


plgn'T-pd-tgn'shT-d-rT 

ple-thgr'Tk  ;  plgth'd- 
rTk 

plu'rT-8T 

plu'pQr-fgkt 

pgd'd-grd;  po-dgg'rd 

po'gt-gs'ter 

po'lo-naz' 

po-man'der 


pgm-gran'at 

pgn'tTn 

pgp-lTt'#-dl 

pdr'8e-lan  ;  p5r's$-lan 

pdr'sT  n 

pdr-tgnt' 

port'6-gez 

por'tQ-la'kd 

pd-zgs' 

pgst'hu-mfis 

pgt-poo're 

pra'rT 

prgd'e-sgs'dr 


lxxii 


A  GUIDE  TO  PRONUNCIATION. 


prejudice 
prelude,  n. 

prelude,  v. 

premature 

premier,  n. 

presbyter 

presbyterian 

prescience 

prestige 

prlma  donna 

pristine 

privacy 

process 

profile 

progress,  n. 
project,  n. 
prolepsis 
proletarian 

prolix 

prolocutor 

prologue 

promenade 

promulgate 

promulgation 

pronunciation 

prophylactic 

protean 

provocative 

psalmist 

psalmody 

ptisan 

puissance 

pumice 

pyrite 

pyromancy 

pyrotechnics 

quadrille 

quadrupedal 

quaestor 

quandary 

quaquaversal 

quarantine,  v. 

quassia 

quinine 

quoin 

quoit 

rabbi 

raca 

racial 

raillery 

rajah,  raja 

ramose 

rarely 

rarity 

rather 

rationalization 

receptacular 

recondite 

recusant 
reflex,  a.  <£*  n. 
relaxation 
relay 

remediless 

remonstratlon 

renaissance 

rendezvous,  n. 

reniform 

renitent 

renunciation 

replum 

reportorial 

reptile 

requiem 

reservoir 

respirable 


WEBSTER. 

prSj'oo-dTs 
prSl'ud  ;  pre'lud 

pre-lud'  or  esp.  in  mux. 

sense  prSl'ud;pre'lud 
pre'md-tur';  pre'md- 
tur;  prSm'd-tur 
pre'mT-er  ;  prSm'yer 
prSz'bT-ter  ;  prSs'- 
prSz'bT-te'rT-dn;  prSs7- 
pre'sliT-Sns ;  prSsh'T- 
prSs-tezh';  prSs'tTj 
pre'md  d5n'd 
prTs'tTn ;  -tin 
pri'vd-sl;  prTv'd-sT 
prbs'Ss ;  pro'ses 
pro'fil ;  -fel 


OXF.  E.  D. 

prSj'do-dTs 
prSl'ud;  pre'lud 

prSl'ud  ;  pre-lud' 

pre'md-tur' ;  pre'rnd- 
tur  prSm'd-tur 
prSm'T-er ;  pre'mT-er 
prSs'bT-ter  ;  prSz'- 
prSs7bT-te'rT-dn;prSz7- 
pre'shT-Sns 
prSs-tezh' ;  prSs'tTj 
pre'md  dbn'd  ;  pii'md 
prTs'tTn 
pri'vd-sl 
prbs'Ss  ;  pro'sSs 
pro'fel ;  -fTl 


CENTURY . 

prSj'oo-dTs 
pre'lud  ;  prSl'ud 

pre-lud';  prSl'ud 

pre'md-tur' 

pre'mT-er 

prSs'bT-ter 

prSs'bT-te'rT-dn 

pre'sliT-ens 

pres-tezh';  prSs'tTj 

pre'md  dbu'd 

prTs'tTn 

pri'vd-sT  ;  prTv'd-sT 

prSs'Ss 

pro'fel ;  -fll 


F.  &  W. 


STORMONTH. 


prSj'db-dTs  prSj'db-dTs 

pre'lud  ;  -lood  ;  prSl'-  prSl'ud  ;  pre'lud 
ud 

pre-lud';  -lood'  prS-lud' 


prbg'rSs  ;  pro'grSs  pro'grSs  ;  prbg'rSs  prbg'rSs 

prbj'Skt  prbj'Skt ;  pro'jSkt  proj'Skt 

pro-lSp'sTs  pro-lSp'sTs  ;  pro-lep'-  pro-lep'sTs 

pro'le-ta'rT-an;  prbl'e-  pro'le-tEr'T-dn;  prbl'e-  pro'le-ta'rT-an 

pro'lTks  ;  pro-lTks' 
pro-15k'u-t<3r  ;  pro'lo- 
ku'tbr 
prb'log 
prbm'e-nad' 
pro-mul'gat 


pro'lTks  ;  pro-lTks' 
pro-l<5k'u-ter  ;  prbl'o- 
ku'ter 

pro'lbg  ;  prbl'bg 

pr5m'e-nad' 

pro-mul'gat 


pro'lTks  ;  pro-lTks' 
prol'o-ku'tor^;  pro'lo-; 

pro-15k'u-ter 
pr51'5g  ;  pro'lbg 
prbm'e-nad' ;  -nad' 
pr5m'dl-gat ;  pro'- 
mfil-;  pro-mul'gat 
prbm7  u  1-ga'slmn ; 
pro7  mwl- 

pr  o  -n  Gn7  sT-a'shwn 


prb'mwl-ga'sh&n ; 
prSm'di- 

pro-nGn'sT-a'slmn  ; 

-shT-a'shdn 
pro'fT-lSk'tTk  ;  prbf'T-  prbf'MSk'tTk 
pro'te-dn ;  pro-te'dn  pro'te-dn 
pro-v5k'd-tTv;  -vo'kd-  pro-v5k'd-tTv 


sain 'Tat 
sam'6-dT ;  sSl'mo-dT 
tTz'an 

pu'T-sdns;  pti-Ts'- 
pum'Ts 
pi'rlt;  pTr'it 
pi'ro-mSn'sT ;  pTr'd- 


pro'mul-ga'shun 

pro-nun'sT-a'sh&n  ; 

-shT-a'shdn 
prof'T-lSk'tTk 
pro'te-dn 
pr$-v5k'd-tTv 
sa'mTst ;  sJl'mTst 
sSl'mo-dT ;  sa'mo-dT 
tTz'Sn 


pi'ro-tSk'nTks  ;  pTr'fc-  pi'ro-tSk'nTks 


sam'Tst ;  sdl'mTst 
sam'6-dT  ;  sXl'mo- 
tTz'dn ;  tT-z5n' 

pu'T-sdns;pft-Ts'-;pwTs'- pu'T-sdns 
pQm'Ts  pum'Ts ;  pu'mTs 

pi'rit  pi'rlt 

pi'ro-mXn-sT  ;  pTr'o-  pi'ro-raXn'sT 


kwd-drTl' 


pi'ro-tSk'nTks 


kwd-drTl';  kwd- ;  kd-  k\v5d-rTl' ;  kd-drTl' 


pre'md-tur' 

pre'mT-er 

prSs'bT-ter;  prSz'bT- 

prSs'bl-te'rT-dn 

pre'slri-ens 

prSs'tTj  ;  prSs-tezh' 

pre'md  dbu'd 

prTs'tTn 

pri'vd-sT 

prbs'Ss 

pro'lel ;  pro'fil 

prbg'rSs 

prSj'ekt 

pro-lSp'sTs 

pro'le-ta'rT-dn ;  -t4'- 
rT-dn  ;  pr517e- 
pro'lTks ;  pro-lTks' 
pro-15k'u-tdr ;  pr517o- 
ku'tdr 
pro'ISg 
pr5m76n-ad' 
pro-mul'gat 

pro7  m  ul-ga'sh  un 

prd-nun'sT-a'shiin  ; 

-sliT-a'shiin 
pr^fT-lSk'tTk;  prbf'T- 
pro'te-dn 
pro-vo'kd-tTv 
sam'Tst ;  sSl'mTst 
s21'm5-dT  ;  sam'o-dT 
tiz'dn 
pu'T-sdns 
pum'Ts 
pTr'It 

pi'ro-mSn'sT 
pi7ro-t6k'nTks ;  pTr'o- 
kwd-dnl' 


pre'md-tur 

prSm'T-er  ;  pre'mT-er 

prgs'bT-ter 

prSs7bT-te'rT-dn 

pre'sliT-ens 

prSs'tTj  ;  prSs-tezh' 

pre'md  d5n'd 

prTs'tTn 

pri'vd-sT  ;  prTv'd-sT 
pr5s'§s ;  pro'sSs 
pro'fel 

prSg'rgs;  pro'grSs 
pr5j'6kt 
pro-lSp'sTs 
pro'le-ta'rT-dn 

pro'lTks 

prbl'o-ku'ter 

pro'lbg 

pr5m'S-nad' 

pro-mul'gat 

prbm'Ql-ga'shdn 

pro-nun'sT-a'slmn 

pr5f'T-15k'tTk 
pro'te-dn  ;  pro-te'dn 
pro-vok'd-tTv 
sil'inTst ;  sam'Tst 
sXl'mo-dl  ;  sam'o-dT 
tTz'Sn 
pu'T-sSns 
pu'mTs ;  pGm'Ts 

pTr'd-mSn'sT 
pTr'o-tSk'nTks 
kd-drTl;  kwd-drTl' 


ENCYC.  D1CT. 

prSj'do-dTs 
pre'lud ;  prSl'ud 

prS-lud';  prSl'ud 

pre'md-tur 

pre'mT-er ;  prSm'T-er 
prgz'bT-ter 
pr5z7bT-te'rT-dn 
pre'sliT-ens 
pres'tTj ;  pres-tej' 

prTs'tin 

pri'vd-sT 

pro'sgs 

pro'fel 

pro'grSs 

pro'jSkt 

pro-lep'sTs 

pro7le-tSr'T-dn 

pro'lTks 

prd-15k'u-ter 

pro'lbg 

pr5m7Sn-ad' 

pro-mul'gat 

pr5in7ul-ga'8lmn 

prd-nun'sT-a'sliMU 

pro7fT-lSk'tTk 

pro-te'dn 

pro-vok'd-tTv 

sam'Tst ;  sSl'mTst 

sam'o-dT ;  sSl'mo-dT 

ti'sdn 

pu'T-sdns 

pum'Ts 

pir7o-m5n'sT 

pir76-tSk'uTks 

kd-drTl' 


kwbd-rob'pe-ddl ; 
kwbd'rdb-pe'ddl 

kwdd-roo'pe-ddl 

kw5d'rdo-pSd-dl 

kw5d-roo'pSd-dl  ; 
kw5cl'r66-pSd7dl 

.... 

kw5d-roo'pS-ddl 

kwSs'tdr ;  kvves'- 

kwes'tdr 

kwSs'tdr 

kwSs'tdr  ;  kwes'tor ; 
kwas'tfcr 

kwSs'tbr 

kwSs'tdr 

kwbn'dd-rT:  kw5n-da' 
rT 

kwdn-da'rT  ;  kwbn'dd- 
rT 

kwbn'dd-rT;k  w5n-da'- 
rT 

kw5n'dd-rT 

kwbn-da'rT 

kwbn'dd-rT  ;  k  w  5  n- 
dSr'T 

kwa'kwd-vQr'sdl 

kwa7kwd-vfir'8dl 

kwa'lcwd-vflr'sdl 

kwa'kwd-vflr'sdl  ; 
kwa7kwd-vfir'sdl 

kwa'kwd-vflr'sdl 

kwa7kwd-vflr'sdl 

kwbr'dn-ten ;  kwbr7- 

kw5r'dn-ten 

kwbr'dn-ten 

kwbr7dn-ten' 

kw5r'dn-ten 

kwbr'dn-ten 

dn-ten' 

kw5sh'T-d  ;  kwds'- ; 
kwdsli'- 

kwds'T-d  ;  kwdsli'- ; 
kvvb8h'T-d 

kwdsh'T-d 

kwdsli'T-d;  kwbsh'T-d 

kwbsh'T-d 

kwas'T-d 

kwi'nin ;  kwT-nen' 
(see  note) 

kwT-nen'; -nin';  U.S. 
kwi'nin 

kwTn'en  ;  kT-nen' ; 
kwi'nin 

kwTn'Tn  ;  kwTn'in 

kwTn'in  ;  kwTn-en' 

kwT-nen' 

koin  ,  kwoin 

koin 

koin 

kwoin  ;  koin 

koin 

koin 

kwoit ;  koit 

koit ;  kwoit 

kwoit 

kwoit 

koit ;  kwoit 

koit ;  kwoit 

rdl/i ;  -T 

rdb'i ;  rdb'T 

rab'T;  rdb ^ 

rdb'T  ;  rdb^ 

r&b'i ;  -T 

rdb'T  ;  -i 

ra'kd ,  rd-k'a' 

•  .  •  • 

ra'kd 

ra'kd  ;  ra'kd 

ra'kd 

ra'kd 

ra'slidl 

ra'shT-dl 

ra'sidl  ;  -shial 

ra'sidl ;  ra'shidl 

ra'sT-dl 

ra'sT-dl 

ral'er-T  ;  rdl'- 

ral'er-T 

ral'er-T ;  rdl'- 

ral'er-T ;  rdl'er-T 

ral'er-T  ;  rdl'er-T 

ral'er-T 

ra'jd 

ra'jd 

ra'jd 

ra'jd;  -ja  ^ 

ra'ja;  ra'jd 

ra'jd 

ra'mos ;  rd-mos' 

rd-mos' 

ra'mos 

ra'mos ;  ra'mos 

ra-mos' 

ra'mos 

rdr'e-fi;  rSr'- 

rSr'e-fi ;  r5r'e-fi 

rdr'e-fi 

rdr'e-fi ;  rfir'e-fi 

ra'rS-fi 

r&r'e-fi;  obs.  rdr'- 

rdr'T-tT  ;  r£r'- 

rSr'T-tT;  rdrOf-tT 

rdr'T-tT 

rdr'T-tT 

ra'rT-tT 

rSr'T-tT 

rdfeb'er;  ra'tber 

ra'feher 

rdtb'er 

rath'er  ;  rdfch'er 

rath'er 

ra'ther 

rdsh'dii-dl-T-za'shdn ; 

rdsh7dn-dl-i-za'shdn 

r  dsh7  un-dl-T  -za'sli  dn 

r5sh7dn-dl-T-za'shQn 

.... 

rdsh7dn-dl-i-za'slidu 

-i-za'shdn 

rSs7Sp-tdk'u-ldr  ;  re7- 
8Sp- 

rSk'dn-dit ;  occas.  re- 

rSs7Sp-tdk'u-ldr 

re7sSp-tdk'u-lar 

re7sSp-tdk'u-ldr 

rSs'Sp-tSk'fi-ler 

r^sSp-tSk'^-ldr 

rSk'dn-dit 

re-kbn'dTt ;  rSk'dn-dit  rSk'5n-dit 

v8k'5n-dit ;  rS-kSn'dit 

rSk'5n-dit ;  rS-k5n'dit 

kSn'dlt:  -dit 

rSk'u-zdnt  ;  re-kii'- 

rSk'ii-zdnt ;  re-ku'zdnt 

rSk'u-zdnt;  re-ku'zant 

rSk'u-zdnt 

rSk'u-zdnt 

rSk'u-sdnt 

re'flSks 

re'flSks  ;  re-flSks' 

re'flSks  ;  re-flSks' 

re'flSks 

re'flSks 

re'flSks 

re7ldk-sa'sh?dn;  rSl7dk- 

rSl7dk-sa'shdn 

re'ldk-sa'shdn 

re715k-8a'sliiin 

re'ldk-sa'shiin 

re7ldk-8a'shQn 

re-la'  ;  re'la 

re-la' 

re-la' 

r^-la' 

rS-la' 

rS-la' 

rSm'e-dT-ISs ;  re-med'- 
T-16s 

rSm'e-dT-ISs ;  re-mSd'- 
T-lSs 

rSm'e-dT-ISs 

rSm'e-dT-ISs  ;  re-mSd'- 
T-lSs 

rSm'S-dT-ISs 

rSm'S-dT-ISs 

re7mbn-stra'sh?ln  ; 

rS  in7d  n  -str  a'sli  u  n 

re7  md  n-stra'sh  dn 

re7ni5n-stra'shun 

rSm75n-8tra'6hun 

rSm7dn- 

rSn7S-saNs' ;  re-na'¬ 
sdns  ;  F.  re-nS7saNs' 

re-na'sdns  ;  F.  re-tiS7- 
84ns' 

re-na-sbNs' ;  rS-na'- 
sdns 

re-iia7saNs' 

rSn-a-sangz' 

rS-na's8ns 

raN'dS-voo  ;  rbi)'-; 
rSn'- 

rSn'dS-voo;-vooz;  raN7- 
da7voo' 

rSn'dS-voo  ;  rbn'da- 
voo 

rSn'dS-voo;  raN'dS-voo 

rSn'dS-voo  ;  rang'- 

rSn'dS-voo  ;  rdq'dS- 

rSn'T-f8rm  ;  re'nT- 

re'nT-f8rm 

rSn'T-f6rm 

rSn'T-f6rm 

re'nT-form 

ren'T-f8rm 

re-ni'tSnt ;  rSn'T-tSnt 

re-ni'tSnt ;  rSn'T-tSut 

rSn'T-tSnt ;  re-ni'tSnt 
re-nun7shT-a'shdn 

re-ni'tSnt 

... 

rS-ni'tSnt 

re-nvin'sT-a'sIndn;  -shT- 

re-niin'sT-a'shdn 

re-nQn78T-5'shQn 

rS-nGii'sT-a'slidn 

rS-nun7sT-a'shdn 

rSp'ldm ;  re'pldm 

rSp'ldm  ;  re'pldm 

rSp'lum 

rSp'lum 

re'plum 

re'plum 

re'por-tor'T-dl 

rSp'or-to'rl-dl ;  re7- 
p8r- 
rSp'tTl 

rSp7or-to'rT-dl 

re7por-t5'rT-dl 

re7por-to'rT-dl 

.... 

rSp'tTl ;  rSp'til 

rSp'tTl ;  -til 

rSp'tTl 

rSp'til 

rSp'til 

re'kwT-Sm ;  rSk'wT-em 

re'kwT-em;  rSk'wT-Sm 

re'kwT-Sm 

re'kwT-Sm 

rSk'wT-Sm 

re'kwT-Sm 

rSz'er-vw8r ;  -vwar 

rSz'er-vwar 

rSz'er-vwbr 

rSz'er-vw8r7 

rSz'er-vwdr' 

rSz'er-vwbr 

re-spir'd-b’l ;  rSs'pT- 
rd-b’l 

re-spir'd-b’l ;  rSs'pT- 
rd-b’l 

re-spir'd-b’l 

re-spir'd-b’l 

rS-spir'd-b’l 

rSs'pT-rd-b’l ;  re-spir'¬ 
d-b’l 

re-spir'd-to-rT  ;  rSs'pT-  re-spir'd-ter-T  ;  rSs'pT-  re-spir'd-to-rT  ;  rSs'pT-  re-spir'd-to-rT  ;  rSs'pT-  rS-spir'd-ter-T 


res'pT-ra-ter-T  ;  rS- 


restaurant 

rd-to-rT 

rSs'to-rdnt ;  rSs'tS- ; 

rd-ter-T 

rSs'td-rant;  rSs'to-raN' 

rd-to-rT 

rSs't6-rdnt 

rd-to7rT 

rSs'to-rdnt 

rSs'to-rang 

8pir'd-ter-i 

rSs'to-r8i) 

restorative 

Brit,  often  -raN' 
re-8tor'd-tTv 

rS-stbr'd-tTv 

re-stor'd-tTv 

re-stbr'd-tTv 

re-stor'd-tlv 

rS-stor'd-tT  v 

retail,  v. 

re-tal'  ;  re'tal 

re-tal' 

re-tal' 

re-tal' 

re-tal' 

re-tal' 

retailer 

re-tal'er ;  re'tal-er 

re-tal'er 

re-tal'er  ;  re'ta-ler 

re-tal'er 

rS-tal'er 

re-tal'er 

retch  (bring  up) 

rSch  ;  rech 

rSch ;  rech 

rSch 

rSch 

rech 

rSch 

retroact 

re7tro-5kt';  rSt'ro- 

re7tro-5kt';  rSt7rS-5kt' 

re7tro-Skt' 

re7tro-5kt';  rSt7ro-5kt'  re'tro-5kt' 

re7tro-5kt' 

retrocede,  v.  i. 

ret'ro-sed  ;  re'tro- 

rSt'ro-sed  ;  re'tro- 

re'tro-sed' 

re'tro-sed' ;  rSt'ro-sed  re'tro-sed' 

re'tro-sed' 

retrograde 

ret'ro-grad  ;  re'tro- 

rSt'ro-grad  ;  re'tro- 

rSt'ro-grad  ;  re'tr&- 

rSt'ro-grad  ;  re'tro- 

re'tro-grad  ;  rSt'ri- 

re'tro-grad 

retrospect 

rSt'ro-spSkt  ;  re'tro- 

rSt'ro-spSkt ;  re'tro- 

rSt'ro-spSkt ;  re'tro- 

rSt'ro  -spSkt 

re'tro-spSkt 

re'trS-spekt 

retrovert 

re'tro-vilrt ;  rSt'ro- 

rSt7ro-vflrt' 

re'tro-vflrt' 

re'tro-vflrt' 

re'tro-vQrt' 

re'tr$-vflrt 

reveille 

re-val'ya  ;  rSv'S-le' 

re-val'ya 

rS-val'yS  ;  rSv7S-le' 

rSv'Sl-e' ;  re-val'ye 

ra-vSl'ya 

rS-va-yS' 

reverie 

rSv'er-T 

rSv'er-T  ;  rSv'er-e 

rSv'er-T ;  -e 

rSv'er-T 

rSv'er-e 

rSv'er-T 

revolt,  v. 

re-volt' ;  -vblt' 

re-volt' ;  re-vblt' 

re-volt';  re-vblt' 

r#-volt' 

rS-volt' 

rS-volt' 

Reynard 

ra'ndrd  ;  rSn'drd 

ra'ndrd 

ra'ndrd ;  rSn'drd 

ra'ndrd 

rSnrard 

rSn'drd 

rhomb 

rbmb ;  r5m 

rbmb  ;  rbm 

rSmb 

rbmb 

rbm 

rbm 

rhumb 

rum  ;  ruinb 

rQm  ;  riiinb 

rumb  ;  rum 

rQm  ;  rumb 

rfim 

rfim 

rhythm 

rTtb’m ;  rTth’rn 

rTtbm;  rTthm 

rTtbm;  rTthm 

rTthm 

rTthm 

rTthm 

WORC  ESTER. 

prSd'jdo-dT8 

prSl'ud 

pre-lud';  prSl'ud 

pre7md-tur' 

prem'yer  ;  pre'mT-Sr 

pr5z'bT-ter 

prSz'bT-te'rT-dn 

pre'shT-^ns 

prSs-tej' ;  prSs'tTj 

pre'md  dbn'd 

prTs'tTn 

prTv'd-sT 

prSs'Ss 

pro'fel;  pro-fel';  priY- 
fil 

prbg'rSs 

prbj'Skt 

pro-lSp'sTs 

pr517e-ta'rT-dn 

pro-lTks' 

prol'o-ku7tdr  ;  prd- 
lok'u-tdr 
prbl'bg 

prbm7e-nad' ;  -nad^ 
pro-mul'gat 

prbm'dl-ga'shdn 

pro-nun'shT-a'shdik 

pr5f7T-15k'tTk 
pro'te-dn 
pro-vo'kd-tTv 
sSl'nnst  ;  sam'Tst 
s51'mo-dT 
tT-z5u' ;  tTz'an 
pu'T-sSns 
pu'mTs;  pum'Ts 
pTr'it 

pTr'o-ni5n7sT 

pTr7o-tSk'nTk8 

kd-drTl' 

kw<5d7rdo-pe'ddl ; 

kwbd-rob'pe-ddl 

kwSs'tdr 

kwdn-da'rT  ;  kwbn'dd- 
rT 

k  w  a7  k  wd- v  (1  r 'sd  1 

k\v5r7dn-ten' 

kwbsh'T-d 

kwT-nin';  kwTn'in 

kwoin ;  koin 

kwoit 

rSb'T ;  -i 

ra'kd 

ra'shT-dl 

rdl'er-T 

ra'jd ;  ra'jd 

rd-mos' 

r5r'e-fi 

rSr'T-tT,  in  frequency  ; 

r5r'T-tT,  thinness 
rStb'er 


re'sSp-tSk'u-ldr 

rSk'dn-dit ;  re-k5n'dU 

re-kii'zdnt ;  rSk'u-zint 
re'flSks 
rSl7dk-sa'slmn 
re-la' 

rSm'e-dT-ISs ;  re-mSd'~ 
T-ISs 

rSm'dn-stra'shfin 

re-na'sdns 

rSn'dS-voo ;  -vooz 

rSn'T-f6rm 
re-ni'Wnt 
re-nun'shT-a'shfin 
re 'pi  dm 
re7por-to'rT-dl 

rSp'tTl 

re'kwT-Sm  ;  rSk'wT- 

rSz7er-vw6i' 

re-spir'd-b’l 

re-spir'd-t^-rT 

rSs'to-rang' 

re-sto'rd-tT  v 
re-tal' 

re-tal'er ;  re'tal-er 
rech ;  rSch 
re7tro-5kt' 
re'tro-sed  ;  rSt'rfc- 
rSt'ro-grad 
rSt'ro-spSkt 
rSt'ro-vQrt 
re-val'  ,  re-val'yat 
rSv7er-e' 

re-volt' ;  re-vblt' 
rSn'drd  ;  ra'ndrd 
rumb ;  rbmb 
rQmb 

rlthm ;  rTfcfem 
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ricochet 

righteous 

rise,  n. 

rondeau 

route 

rowan 

ruffian 

saccharify 

saccharine,  a. 

sacrifice,  n. 

sacrifice,  v. 

saga 

saline,  a. 

salsify 

samara 

sapajou 

sardine  ( fish) 

satire 

satrap 

saturnine 

satyr 

saunter,  v. 

savagery 

scald  (bard) 

scallop 

scathe,  v. 

scenic 

schottish 

schottische 

scirrhous 

scission 

secund 

secundlne 

seine 

senile 

sennight 

sepal 

sequestration 

series 

servile 

sextet 

shaman 

sheik 

shellac 

shire 

sibylline 

siderite 

simultaneous 

Slstlne 

Slavic 

sleazy 

sloth 

sociable 

socle 

sojourn 

sol  (Music) 

solder 

solecism 

solenoid 

soot 

soporific 

sororlcide 

sough 

souvenir 

sovereign 

species 

spectroscopy 

spermaceti 

spherule 

spinet 

Splnozlsm 

spiracle 

splenetic 

splenic 

squalor 

squarrose 

squirrel 

stalwart 

stereochromy 

stereography 

stereopticon 

stereotype 

stirrup 

stithy 

strabismus 

strategic 

strew 

strophe 

strophic 

strychnine 

suave 

subaltern 

sublunary 

subsidence 

subtile 

suffice 

suggest 

sulphurous 

mltana 

sumac 

superficies 

sure 

surname,  v. 
aurtout 


WEBSTER. 

OXF.  E.  D. 

CENTURY. 

F.  <k  W. 

STORMONTH. 

ENCYC.  DICT. 

WORCESTER. 

rlk'6-sha' ;  rfk'6-shgt'  rTk'o-sha  ;  rtk'S-BhSt 

rlk'o-sha' ;  -sh5t' 

rTk'o-sha' ;  -sh5t' 

rTk'o-sha' 

rTk'o-shgt 

rTk'o-sha' ;  rTk'i-ghfit 

ri'cbus 

rit'yds;  ri'chds 

ri'tyus;  -chus 

ri'chiis ;  rit'yus 

rit'yds;  ri'chds 

rit'yds 

ri'chds 

riz  ;  ris 

riz 

ris 

ris  ;  riz 

riz 

riz 

ris 

rSn'do ;  r5n-d5' 

r5n'do 

r5n'do 

r5n-do' ;  r5n'do 

rSn'do 

rbn'do 

r5n-do' 

root 

root 

root  ;  rout 

root 

root 

root 

root  ;  rout 

ro'dn  ;  rou'dn 

ro'dn 

rou'dn 

ro'dn 

rou'dn 

rou'dn 

ruf'T-dn;  ruf'ydn 

ruf'T-dn 

ruf'T-dn 

riif'T-dn 

rQf'T-dn 

rQf'T-dn 

ruf'ydn 

sd-kdr'T-fi;  sdk'd-rT-fi 

sd-k5r'T-fi;  sXk'd-rl-fi 

sdk'd-rT-fi 

sdk'd-rT-fi 

sd-kdr'T-fi 

sd-kdr'T-fi 

sd-kdr'T-fi 

sdk'd-rTn;  -rln 

sdk'd-rin  ;  -rTu 

sdk'd-rTn 

sdk'd-rTn;  -rin 

sdk'd-rin ;  -rTn 

sdk'd-rin 

sdk'd-rin  ;  -rTn 

sdk'rT-fis ;  -fiz 

sdk'rT-fis 

sdk'rT-fis;  -fiz 

sdk'rT-fis  ;  -fiz 

sdk'rT-fis 

sdk'rT-fis 

sdk'rT-fiz 

sdk'rT-fiz ;  -fis 

8&k'n-fis 

sdk'rT-fiz;  -fis 

sdk'rT-fiz 

sdk'rT-fis 

sdk'rT-fis 

sdk'rT-fiz 

sa 'gd ;  sa'gd 

6‘a'gd 

sa'gd 

sa'gd 

sa'gd 

sa'gd 

sa'gd 

sa'lin 

sa'lin  ;  ad-lin' 

sd-lin';  sa'lin 

sa'lin  ;  sd-lin' 

sa'lin;  sd-lin' 

sd-lin' 

sd-lin' 

sdl'sT-fT 

sdl'sT-fT 

sdl'aT-fl 

sdl'sT-fT 

sdl'sT-fi 

sdl'sT-fT 

sdl'sT-fT 

sdm'd-rd;  sd-ma'rd 

sdm'd-rd 

sa-mdr'd;  sdm'd-rd 

fld-ma'rd  ;  -md'rd 

sdm'd-rd 

sdm'd-rd 

sd-ma'rd 

sdp'd-joo  ;  F.  sa'pa'- 
zhoo' 

sSp'd-joo 

sdp'd-joo 

sdp'd-joo 

sdp'd-joo 

sdp'd-zhoo' 

sdp'd-joo' 

sar-den';  sar'den 

sar-den' 

sar-den' 

sar-den';  sar'den 

sar'dTn 

sar'den 

sar'dTn;  sar-den' 

sdt'ir 

sdt'Ir 

sdtfir;  sdt'er 

sdt'ir 

sdt'ir 

sdt'ir 

sa'ter  ;  sdt'ir  ;  sdt'er 

sa'trdp ;  sdt'rdp 

sa'trdp;  sSt'rip 

sdt'rdp  ;  sa'trdp 

sa'trdp;  sdt'rdp 

sa'trdp 

sa'trdp 

sa'trdp 

sdt'dr-nin 

sSt'dr-nin 

6dt'dr-nTn  ;  -nin 

sdt'dr-nTn ;  -nin 

sdt'ur-nin 

sdt'dr-nin 

sdt'dr-nin 

sdt'er ;  sa'ter 

sSt'er 

sdt'er;  sa'ter 

sdt'er 

sdt'er 

sdt'er 

sa'ter  ;  sdt'er 

san'ter  ;  s6n'- 

ebn'ter 

san'ter  ;  sSu'ter 

san'ter 

son'ter 

sQn'ter 

san'ter  ;  sdn'ter 

sdv'aj-rT 

sdv'aj-rT;  -er-T 

sdv'aj-rT 

sdv'aj-rT 

sdv'd-jer-T 

sdv'Tj-er-T 

sdv'aj-rl 

skold  ;  skald 

skold  ,  8k51d 

skdld;  skold 

skald ;  skold 

skold 

skQld 

skold  ;  skdld 

skbl'dp ;  skdl'- 

skbl'wp ;  sk51'- 

sk5l'dp ;  skdl'- 

sk51'up 

skal'up;  sk51'- 

skdl'up ;  sk51'- 

skSl'dp 

skath 

skath 

skath 

skath;  skdth 

skath 

skath 

skath 

se'nTk  ;  sen'Tk 

se'ntk  ;  sSn'Tk 

sdn'Tk ;  se'nTk 

sSn'Tk ;  se'nTk 

sen'Tk;  sgn'Tk 

sen'Tk 

sSn'Tk 

sh5t'Tsh 

shSt'Tsh 

... 

sh5-tesh' 

shQt'Tsh 

sh5t'Tsh 

8h5-tesh' ;  shbt'Tsh 

sh5-tesh' 

shS-teah' 

8h5-tesli' 

shQt'esh  ;  shQt'Tsh 

skTr'ds 

sTr'Ms;  sklr'ds 

sTr'us  ;  skTr'Qs 

sTr'u.s  ;  skTr'us 

skTr'us 

skTr'us 

skTr'd8 

sTzh'dn;  sTsh'dn 

eTsh'dn 

sTsh'dn 

sTsh'un  ;  sTzh'un 

.  .  .  . 

sTzh'dn 

sTzh'dn 

se'kQnd  ;  sSk'und 

se-kQnd' 

se'kund 

sdk'und  ;  se'kund 

sgk'und 

se'kund 

6e'kdnd 

sSk'dn-din;  -din 

sgk'uu-dtn 

s6k'un-dtn 

sek'un-dTu  ;  -din 

sek'dn-dTn 

sg-kuu'dln 

sek'du-din 

san  ;  sen 

san 

sail ;  sen 

sail 

sen 

san 

sen 

se'nil  ;  -nil 

se'nil 

ee'nTl 

se'uTl ;  -nil 

se'nil 

se'nil 

se'nil 

sSnfit ;  -Tt 

sgufit 

sen'It 

sdn'nTt ;  -nit 

sen'nit ;  -nTt 

sSn'uit 

sdn'nTt 

se'pdl  ;  sSp'dl 

sep'dl 

sSp'dl ;  se'pdl 

sSp'dl ;  se'pdl 

se'pdl 

se'pdl 

se'pdl 

a  e'k  w  8  s-t  ra'shun; 
85  k'  w5s- 

se'kwSs-tra'sliMn 

sSk'wds-tra'shun ;  se'- 
kwes- 

sgk'wSs-tra'shun 

sgk'vves-tra'shdn 

se'kwSs-tra'shdn 

s5k'  wes-tra'shdn 

se'rez  ;  se'rT-ez 

se'rT-ez;  se'rez 

se'iez  ;  8e'rT-ez 

se'rT-ez  ;  se'rez 

se'rT-ez 

se'rez  ;  se'rT-ez 

se'rT-ez 

sQr'vTl ;  sQr'vil 

8dr'vil;  sQr'vtl 

sQr'vTl 

sQr'vTl 

sQr'vil  ;  sQr'vTl 

sQr'vil 

sQr'vTl 

s6k8-t£t' 

sdks-tSt' 

s51ts-t5t' 

sgks-tgt' 

seks'tet 

s6ks-tgt' 

s5ks't5t 

sha'mdn  ;  shdm'dn 

8ha'indn;  shSm'du 

ehdm'dn 

sha'mdn 

shdm'dn 

shdm'dn 

sha'mdn 

shek  ;  shak 

shak:  sliek 

shek ;  shak 

shek  ;  shak 

shek  ;  shak 

shek 

shek 

sh6-ldk' ;  shgl'dk 

8h?-15k';  8hSl'5k 

shg-ldk' ;  shSl'dk 

shgl'dk'  ;  shg-ldk' 

shgl'dk 

shSl'dk 

shgl'dk 

shir  ;  sher  :  as  suff.  shir 
-shTr  or  -sher 

sher  ;  shir  ;  Brit.  usu. 
shir,  exc.  in  comp. 

sher  ;  shir 

shir 

shir 

sher ;  shir 

slb'T-lin ;  -lTn 

slb'T-lin 

sTb'T-lTn ;  -lln 

sTb'Tl-Tn  ;  -In 

sTb'T-lTn 

sTb'T-lin 

sTb'T-lin 

sTd'er-it 

sTd'er-it;  si-de'rit 

sTd'er-it 

sTd'er-it ;  sT-dar'it 

sTd'er-it 

si-der'it ;  sTd'er- 

sTd'er-it 

si'mdl-ta'ne-ds  ;  sTm'- 
dl- 

sTm'dl-ta'ne-ws 

sTm'ul-ta'ne-us ;  sl'- 
mul- 

sTm'ul-ta'ne-us 

sTm'ul-ta'ne-us 

sTm'ul-ta'ne-Qs 

si'mdi-ta'ne-ds 

sTs'ten  ;  -tin 

sTs'tin 

sTs'tTn ;  -ten 

.... 

sTs'tTn 

slav'Tk;  sldv'Tk 

sla'vTk;  slSv'Tk 

slav'Tk 

slav'Tk 

•  •  •  • 

sldv'Tk 

sldv'Tk 

sle'zT  ;  sla'zT 

sle'zt 

sla'zT  ;  sle'- 

sla'zT 

sle'zT 

sle'zT 

sle'zT 

sloth  ;  sl8th 

sloth 

sloth  ;  815th 

sloth  ;  sl5th 

sloth 

sloth 

sloth 

so'shd-b’i 

so'shd-b’l 

so'shid-b’l 

so'shd-b’l ;  -shid-b’l 

so'shd-b’l 

so'shd-b’l 

so'6hT-d-b’l 

s5k'’l ;  so'k’l 
so'jQrn;  so-jQrn';  Brit, 
often  sbj'ern ;  suj'- 

sbk'Jl;  so'kl’ 

so'k’l 

so'k’l 

so'k’l;  s5k'’l 

so'k’l 

s5k'’l ;  so'k’l 

suj'ern;  s5j'-;  ao'jern 

8o'jQrn ;  so-jQrn' 

so'jQrn  ;  so-jQrn' 

so'jQrn 

6o'jQrn  ;  sQ-jQrn' ;  suj'¬ 
ern 

so'jdrn 

BOl 

351;  sol 

sol 

sol 

s51 

651 

s51 

s5d'er  ;  Brit,  often  sbl'der:  sb'der 

sSd'er  ;  sdl'der 

sbd'er  ;  s51'der 

851'der ;  s5d'er 

s51'der 

s51'der ;  so'der 

sQ'der 

sbl'e-sTz’ra ;  so'le- 

sbl'e-sTz’in 

sSl'e-sTz’m 

sbl'e-sTz’m 

851'e-sTz’m 

sSl'e-sTz’m 

s51'e-sTz’m 

so'le-noid ;  so-le'noid 

so-le'noid ;  so'le-noid 

so-le'noid 

so'ldn-oid 

6o'len-oid 

8o'len-oid 

so'le-noid 

sbbt ,  soot 

soot 

sdot ;  soot 

sdbt ;  soot 

soot 

soot 

soot ;  soot 

so'po-rTf'Tk :  sbp'o- 

so'po-rTf'Tk;  sbp'S- 

so'po-rTf'Tk 

so'po-rTf'Tk ;  sbp'o- 
rTf'Tk 

so'po-rTf'Tk 

so'per-Tf'Tk 

s5p'o-rTf'Tk 

eo-ror'T-sid 

so-ro'rT-sid 

so-rSr'T-sid 

sS-rSr'T-sid 

so-ror'T-sid 

s5-ror'T-sid 

so-r5r'T-sid 

sQf;  sou 

siif;  sou;  Scot.  sdoK 

sou ;  suf 

sou ;  sdf 

suf  ;  sou 

suf 

suf 

soo've-ner';  soo've-ner 

soo've-ner' 

soo'v^-ner' 

sob'vg-ner' 

soov'ner 

soo've-ner 

soov'ner 

sQv'er-Tn  ;  suv'- 

85v'r2n 

suv'er-au ;  s5v'- 

sQv'er-en 

s5v'er-Tn 

s5v'er-Tn 

sQv'er-Tn  ;  s5v'- 

spe'shez  ;  -shT-ez 

spe'shez;  -shT-ez 

spe'shez 

spe'sliT-ez  ;  spe'shez 
spgk'tro-sko'pT 

spe'shez 

spe'shez 

spe'shez 

sp5k-t  r5s'ko-pT; 
spgk'tro-sko'pT 

sp5k-tr5i'ko-pT;  spgk'- 
tro-sko'pT 

spdk'tro-sko'pT 

.... 

spgk-tr5s'ko-pT 

spek-trQs'ko-pT 

spQr'rad-se'tT ;  -sSt'T 

spQr'md-8e'tT;  -sSt'T 

spQr'md-sdt'T ;  -se'tT 

spQr'md-se'tT  ;  -sSt'T 

spQr'md-se'tT 

spQ  r'md-se'tT 

spQr'md-se'tT 

sfSr'ool 

sfSr'ul 

sfdr'ool 

stgr'ool 

sfgr'ul 

8fdr'ul 

spTn'St;  spT-nSt' 

spTn'St;  spT-n5t' 

spTn'St;  spT-net' 
spT-no'zTz’m 

spTn'gt 

8pTn'6t 

spTn'St 

spTn'gt;  spT-n5t' 

spT-no'zTz’m 

8pT-no'zTz’m 

spT-no'/Tz’m 

spi-no'zTz’m 

spi'no-zTz’m 

spTn'o-zTz’m 

spTr'd-k’l ;  spi'rd-k’l^ 

spi'rd-k’l 

spTr'd-k’l ;  spir'd-k’l 

spTr'd-k’l ;  spir'd-k’l 

spi'rd-k’l 

spir'd-k’l 

spTr'd-k’l;  spi'rd- 

sple-nSt'Tk ;  splSn'e- 
tTk 

sple-nSt'Tk 

sple-ngt'Tk  ;  splSn'5- 
tTk 

sple-ngt'Tk ;  splSn'e- 
tTk 

splg-ngt'Tk 

splg-ngt'Tk ;  splgn'g- 
tTk 

splSn'e-tTk 

splSn'Tk  ;  sple'nTk 

splSn'Tk 

spl5n'Tk 

8pl6n'Tk 

splgn'Tk 

splen'Tk 

splSn'Tk 

skwQl'dr  ;  skwa'lbr 

8kw51'dr;  ekwa'ldr 

skvv5i'dr ;  skwa'ISr 

skwSl'dr;  skwa'IQr 

skvvbl'er  ;  skwa'ler 

skw51'dr 

skwa'lor 

skwdr'os ;  skw5-ros' 

sk\v5-roa';  skw5-roa' 

skwdr'os 

skvvdr'os;  skw5r-os' 

skw5r'oa 

skwar'os 

skwdr-os' 

skwur'51 ;  skw  Tr'- 

skwtr'^1 

skwur'el ;  skwTr'dl 

skwTr'gl  ;  skwQr'el ; 
skwQr'Sl 

skwTr'gl 

skwTr'el 

skwTr'el ;  skwQr'21 ; 
skwQr'el 

stdl'wert ;  st51'- 

stbl'wert;  st51'- 

stbl'wdrt 

stol'vvdrt ;  stdl'wdrt 

stbl'wert 

stdl'wdrt 

st  61' wart 

stSr'e-o-kro'mTiste're- 

stbr'e-o-kro'nil 

st5r'e-6-kro'mT 

8tgr'g-o-kro'mT 

stSr'g-o-kro'mT 

stgr'g-5k'ro-mT;  ster'- 
e-5k'ro-mT 

st5r'e-5k'r6-ml 

stdr'e-Sg'rd-fT;  ste're- 

stSr'e-Sg'rd-fT 

8t5r'e-5g'rd-fT 

8t5r'e-5g'rd-fT 

stSr'6-5g'rd-fT 

stSr'e-Sg'rd-fT  ;  ster'- 
S-5g'rd-fT 

st5r'e-5g'rd-fT 

st6r'e-5p'tT-k5n ;  ste'- 

st8r/e-5p'tl-kdn 

8t5r'e-5p'tT-k5n 

st5r'e-5p'tT-k5n 

ster'g-5p'tT-k5n 

stgr'g-5p'tT-k5n 

st6r'e-5p'tT-k5n 

re-Qp'tl-kSn 

stdr'e-o-tip'  ;  ste're- 

etSr'e-o-tip ;  ste're- 

stSr'e-o-tip 

8t5r'S-o-tip 

stgr'g-o-tip 

ster'5-o-tip ;  stgr'- 

6t5r'e-o-tip 

ptTKdp  ;  6tQr'dp 

stlr'dp  ;  st&r'wp 

stTr'up;  stdr'- 

8tTr'Qp;  stQr'up 

stT  r'up 

etT  r'Qp 

stTr'dp;  stQr'- 

stTth'T  ;  stTth'T 

stlth'T 

stTth'T 

stTth'T 

stTth'T 

stTth'T 

8tTth'T 

strd-bTz'mds 

strd-blz'mwB 

stra-bTs'mus 

strd-hTs'mus ;  strd- 
bTz'mua 

strd-bTz'mus 

strd-bTz'mQs 

strd-bTs'mds 

strd-te'jTc;  -tSj'Tk 

strd-tSj'Tk ;  -te'jTk 

strd-tgj'Tk 

strd-tSj'Tk ;  -te'jTk 

strd-tgj'Tk 

strd-tSj'Tk 

strd-tQj'Tk 

stroo ;  stro 

stroo 

stroo ;  stro 

stroo 

stroo ;  stro 

stroo 

stroo;  stro 

stro'fe 

stro'fe 

stro'fe 

stro'fe  ;  strSf'e 

str5f'e 

stro'fe 

stro'fe 

str5f'Tk 

str5f'Tk 

str5f'Tk 

strSf'Tk ;  stro'fTk 

strbf'Tk 

stro'fTk 

str5f'Tk 

strTk'nTn ;  -nen 

strTk'nen  ;  -nln 

8trTk'nTn 

strTk'nTn 

strTk'nTn 

strTk'nen 

strlk'nin 

swav  ;  swav 

sw  av ;  swav 

swav  ;  swav 
sub'dl-tern ;  sQ-bbl'- 
tern 

swav  ;  swav 

8  wav 

swav 

swav  ,  swav 
sub'dl-tern ;  sdb-61'- 

sdb-61'tern ;  esp.  logic 
sQb'dl-tQrn' 

sub'dl-tern ;  fcdb-61'- 

tern 

siib-Ql'tern  ;  sub'dl- 
tern 

sub'dl-tern 

sub'dl-tern ;  sub-61'- 

sub'lu-na-ri 

6ilb'lu  nd-rT  ;  sdb-lu'- 

s5b'lu-na-rT 

sQb'156-ne-rT 

sub-1  ob'ner-T 

sub'loo-nd-rT 

sub'ldo-nd-rT 

sdb-sid'2ns ;  sub'sT- 

sdb-sid'^ns;  sub'sT- 

sub-8i'den8 ;  sQb'sT- 

sub-si'dens 

sub-si'd^ns 

sub-sid'ens 

sub-sid'ens 

sQb'tTl;  sut'’l 

sut'Tl ;  Bub'tll 

sut'Tl ;  sub'tTl 

sub'tTl 

shb'tTl ;  sut'’l 

sub'tTl ;  sQt'’l 

sub'tTl 

sd-fis' ;  -fiz' 

sd-fis' 

8U-fl8' 

SU-fi8' 

su-fis' 

su-fiz' 

sdf-fiz' 

SMg-jSst' 

sd-jSst' 

su-jgst' 

sug-jSst' 

su-jgst' 

8Q-j?8t' 

sdg-jSst';  sdd- 

sQl'fttr-tzs ;  sul-fu'rds 

sul'fu-rirs  ;  sul-fu'rws  sQl'fu-rus 

sul'fdr-Qs 

sul'fer-Qs 

sul'fd-rQs 

sQl'fdr-us 

sQl-ta'na ;  -ta'nd 

sdl-ta'nd 

sQl-ta'nd 

sul- ta'nd 

sul-ta'nd 

sQl-ta'na 

sQl-ta'nd ;  -ta'nd 

su'mdk ;  shob'mdk 

su'mSk  ;  slioo'mSk 

su'mdk  ;  sliu'mdk 

sor/nidk ;  shoo'mdk_ 

su'mdk 

su'mdk 

shoc/mdk  ;  su'mdk 

su'per-fTs  h'T  -e  z  ; 
-fTsh'ez 

su'  per-flsh'T-ez 

su'per-fTsh'iez 

cob'per-fTsh'T-ez  ;  su'- 
per-fT8h'es 

su'per-fTsh'T-ez 

su'per-fTsh'T-ez 

su'per-fTsh'T-ez  ;  su'- 
per-fTsh'ez 

shoor 

shoor 

Bhoor 

shoor 

shoor 

shur 

shoor 

sQr'nam';  sur-nam' 

sQr'nam ;  sQr-nam' 

sQr'nam 

sQr'nam' ;  sQr-nam' 

sQr'nam 

sQr-nam' 

sdr-nam' 

sdr-tobt';-tob';.F. 

sdr-toot' ;  -too' 

sQr-tbot';  sQr-too' 

sQr-toot^ 

sQr-too' 

sQr-too' 

sdr-toot' 

Bur' too' 


lxxiv 


surveillance 

survey,  n. 

swarthy 

swath 

synaeresls  (-er-) 

synergist 

tabernacle 

tableau 

talisman 

tapis,  n. 

tatterdemalion 

taunt 

tedious 

telegrapher 

telegraphy 

teleology 

telepathy 

telephony 

tenet 

tetrarch 

thereof 

Thomism 

threnode 

threnody 

tirade 

tmesis 

tolu 

tomato 

tontine 

toparch 

tortoise 

toucan 

tournament 

tourney 

toward 

trachea 

tracheoscopy 

tramontane 

tranquillity 

transact 

transition 

trapezoid 

tremor 

trephine 

trilobate 

trio 

tripartite 

tripedal 

trisyllable 

troche 

troth 

truculency 

truffle 

truncheon 

tryst 

tuberose 

turquoise 

twopence 

typographical 

uhlan 

umbilicus 

umbrageous 

undulatory 

unljugate 

unison 

unisonal 

usage 

uterine 

vacate 

vaccino 

vaginal 

Valenciennes 

valet 

valise 

varioloid 

vase 

vaunt 

Veda 

Vedanta 

vehmlc 

venison 

veratrlne 

vermicelli 

vertlclllate 

vertigo 

via 

vicenary 

vignette 

viking 

vindicative 

vlnlc 

viola  (viol) 
violoncello 

virago 

virile 

virtu 

visor,  vizor 

vltuline 

vivacious 

vizier 

vulpine 

waistcoat 

walrus 

wampum 

want  Hack) 
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sur-val'yans  ;  -val'Sns  aiir-val'ans;  -y«na 

sGr-val'ydns 

sGr-val'ydns ;  sGr-va'- 

sGr-val'ySns 

sGr-vS'lans;  -yans 

eoor-val'yans' 

sfir'va  ;  sur-va' 

sGr'va;  sdr-va' 

sGr-va' ;  sGr'va 

ldns 

sGr-va' ;  sGr'va 

sGr'va 

sGr'va 

sfli'va ;  sur-va' 

swdr'tliY  ;  -fehY 

swbr'thY ;  -thY 

swor'tliY 

swSr'thY 

swbr'thY 

sw6r'tliY 

sw6r'thl 

swSth  ;  swfith 

Ewoth  ;  swfith 

swoth 

sw6tli 

swfith 

swotli 

swfith 

sYn-Sr'e-sYs 

sYn-e're-sTs 

eY-ngr'g-sYs 

8in-e're-8Y8  ;  -8r'e-sYs 

sYn-e'rS-sYs 

sYn-er'S-sYs 

sln-Sr'e-sTa 

sYn'er-jYst ;  sY-nQr'- 

sYn'er-jYst 

sYn'er-jYst 

sYn'er-jYst 

sYn-Gr'jYst 

sYn-Gr'jYst 

sTu-Qi'jlst 

tSb'er-na-k’l 

t5b'er-nd-k,l 

tSb'er-ua-k’l 

tib'er-nd-k’l 

tdb'er-nik-’l 

tSb'er-n5k-’l 

tSb'er-nd-k’l 

tib'lo  ;  ta^blo' 

td-blo' 

t5b-lo' 

t^blo' 

tdb'lo 

ta-blo' 

t5b-lo' 

t51'Y8-mdn;t51'Yz-mdn  tSl'Ts-mdn 

t51'Ys-man 

til'Ys-mdn 

t51'Ys-man 

t51'Yz-mdn 

tSl'Iz-mSn 

ta'pYs  ;  tSp'Ys  ;  ta'pe' 

tSp'Ys;  ta'pe 

tSp'Ys  ;  t5-pe' 

ta'pYs ;  ta-pe' 

ta-pe' 

ta-pe' 

tSp'e ;  ta'pls 

tSt'er-de-mal'yiiu ; 

tSt'er-de-ma'IY-fin; 

tSt^r-de-ma'lidn 

tSt'er-de-mai'yun  ; 

tSt'er-de-mal'yfin 

t2t/er-d8-ma'lY-dn  ; 

tSt'er-de-mSl'yfin 

-mSl'ywn 

-mSl'Y-dn 

-mal'yun 

t5t/er-dS-m51'Y-dn 

taut  ;  tout 

t.6nt 

tant ;  tfint 

taut ;  tout 

t8nt 

tout 

tant ;  t8nt 

te'dY-?l8 ;  ted'yiis 

te'dT-d8 

te'dyfis;  te'jfis 

te'dY-us 

te'dl-fifl 

te'dY-us 

te'dyfis 

te-lfig'rd-fer ;  t81'e- 

t81'e-graf-er 

tSl'e-grif'er ;  te-18g'- 

t81'e-graf'Sr;  t81-8g'- 

•  •  •  • 

.... 

gr&f'er 

rd-f8r 

rd-ler 

te-18g'rd-fY 

te-18g'rd-fY  ;  t81'e- 

t«l'e-gr5f-I ;  tS-18g'ra-  tgl'e-grif-I  ;  tSl^g'ro-  tSl-Sg'rS-H 

t5-18g'rd-fY 

te-lgg'rd-fT 

gral-Y 

fY 

n 

tSl'e-51'o-jY  ;  te'le- 

tfike-fil'fc-jY 

tShe-51'o-jY 

tsi'e-51'o-jt ;  te'le-Sl'- 

t«l'8-81'*-jl 

tei'S-51'$-jY 

te'l«-81'o-jT 

tS-18p'd-thY 

te-18p'd-thY;  tSl'e- 

t81'e-p5th-Y  ;  te-lSp'- 

tgl-8p'd-tliT  ;  tfil'e- 

tg-lgp'a-thT 

t8-lSp'd-thY 

.  .  .  . 

p5tli-Y 

d-thY 

pSth'T 

te-18f'o-nY  ;  tSl'e-fo^nY 

te-lgf'S-nY;  t81'e-fo'nY 

tSl'e-fo'uY 

tSI'e-fo'nl :  tSl-Sf'6-uI  tSl-gf'o-nl 

t8-18f'o-nY 

te-lSf'6-nI 

t8n'8t 

ten'gt;  obs.  te'nfit 

t8n'8t 

tgn'St 

tgn'gt ;  te'nSt 

tSn'St 

ten'gt 

te'trark ;  tfit'r’ark 

tet'rark;  te'trark 

t8t'rark  ;  te'trark 

tfit'rark  ;  te'trark 

tSt'rark 

te'trark  ;  obs.  tSt'rark  te'trark 

thSr-5v';  -fif' 

tkSr-fif';  -fiv' 

fch&r-fiv' 

thfir-fif' 

tl)Sr-5f' 

thSr-fif' 

thar-fif' 

to'mYz’m  ;  tho'- 

to'niYz’m 

to'mYz’m 

to'mYz’m 

to'mlz’m 

tom'Yz’m 

tho'mYz’m 

thre'nod  ;  thrfin'od 

thre'nod 

thre'nod 

thrgn'od 

•  •  •  • 

thren'od 

.  ,  .  . 

thr8n'o-dY 

thrgn'6-dY;  thre'nft- 

thrSn'o-dY 

tbr8n'o-dY 

thren'6-dl 

thren'o-dT 

thrfin'6-dl 

tY-rad' ;  ti'rad  ;  now 

tY-rad';  ti-rad' 

tY-rad' 

tY-rad' 

tY-rad' 

ti-rad' 

tY-rad' 

rarely  tY-rad' 

• 

t’me'sis  ;  me'sYs 

tme'eYs 

tme'sYs 

tme'sYs 

tme'sYs 

tme'sYs 

me'sYs 

to-lbo' 

to-lu';  to'lu 

to-lu' ;  to'lu 

tfi-lob' 

to-lbo' 

t3-lob' 

tfi-lu' 

to-ma'to ;  to-ma'to 

to-ma'to;  U.S.  -ma'to  to-ma'to,  to-ma'to 

t$-ma'to 

t$ -ma'to 

to-ma'to;  t8-ma'to 

to-ma'to ;  to-ma'tfi 

t5n'ten;  t5n-ten' 

tfin-ten' 

tfin-teu' 

tfin-ten' 

tfin-teu' 

tfin-ten' 

tfin-ten' 

to'park ;  tfip'ark 

tfip'ark 

to'park 

to'park  ,  tfip'ark 

.  .  .  • 

tfip'ark 

to'park 

tbr'tds ;  -tYs 

tSr'tws;  -tYs 

tor'tYs ;  t6r't0s 

tfir'tYs 

tfir'tYs 

tbr'tfis 

tfir'tYz  ;  tfir'tYs 

tbb-kan' ;  too'kSn 

tdb-kan' ;  tor/k5n 

too-kan';  too'kdn 

tdfi-kan' ;  too'kdn 

too'kSn 

tou'kan  ;  too'kdn 

tou'kSn 

toor'nd-mdnt  ;  tdr'- 

toor'nd-ment 

tbor'nd-m8nt ;  tGr'- 

tobr'nd-ment 

toorind-mfint 

tobr'nd-mSnt 

tobr'nd-mSnt :  tGr'- 

tobr'nY ;  tGr'nY 

tobr'nY ;  tGr'nY 

tbor'nY  ;  tGr'- 

toor'ne 

tobr'nY 

tobr'nY 

toor'nY  ;  tGr'nY 

to'erd  ;  tord 

to'erd;  tord;  t<56-w8rd'  to'drd 

to'drd 

to'erd 

to'drd  ;  tord 

to'drd 

tra'ke-d  ;  trd-ke'd 

trd-ke'd;  tra'ke-d 

tra-ke'd ;  tra'ke-d 

tra'ke-d ;  trd-ke'd 

tr5-ke'd 

tra'k8-d ;  trd-ke'd 

tra'ke-d  ;  trd-ke'd 

tra'ke-fis'kft-pY ;  tra- 

tra'ke-fis'ko-pY 

tra-ke'6-sko'pY 

trd-ke'o-sko/pY 

.... 

ke'o-8ko/pY 

trd-mfin'tan ;  trSm'- 

trd-ni5n'tan ;  tr5m'- 

trS-mfin'tan;  tra'rn fin- 

trd-mfin'tan;  tra'm fin- 

trS-mfin'tan  ;  trSm'fin- 

trSm'fin-tan 

trd-mfin'tan,  trSm'fin- 

fin-tan 

fin-tan' 

tan' 

tan' 

tan 

tan 

tr5n-kwYl'Y-tY  ;  tr5n- 

trdn  kwYl'Y-tY 

tr5i]-kwYl'Y-tY 

trSipkwYl'Y-tY 

tr5n-kwYl'Y-tY 

trdipkwYl'Y-tl 

trdn-kwYl'Y-tY 

tr5ns-5kt' ;  tr5n-z5kt'  trSn-zdkt';  trdns-Xkt' 

trans-Skt' 

trdns-dkt' 

trdus-dkt' 

trSnz-Skt' 

trSna-Skt' 

trdn-sYzh'wn 

-bYzIi'-;  -sisli'-;  -zYsh'- 

tr5n-8Ysh'dn 

trdns-Yzh'fin 

trSn-zYsh'fin 

trSn-sYzh'dn 

trin-sYzh'dn 

tr5p'e-zoid 

trSp'e-zoid  ;  -pe'zo-Yd  tra-pe'zoid 

trdp'e-zoid 

trSp'8-zoid 

trdp'S-zoid 

trSp'e-zoid ,  trd-pe'- 

tre'nifir ;  trSm'fir 

trgin'fir ;  tre'mfir 

trSm'fir;  tre'mfir 

trSm'fir 

trSm'fir  ,  tre'mfir 

trSm'er 

tre'mer 

tre-fin' ;  -fen' 

tre-fin';  -fen' 

tr8-fen';  tr8-fin' 

trSf-en' ;  tr8f-In' 

trS-fln' 

trS-fen' 

tre-fen';  -fin' 

tri-lo'bat ;  tri'lo- 

tri'lo-bat ;  tri-lo'bat 

tri-lo'bat  ;  tri'lo-bat 

tri-lo'bat 

tri-lo'bat 

tri-lo'bat  ;  tri'18- 

tri'lo-bat 

tre'o;  tri'o 

tre'o ;  tri'o 

tre'o  ;  tri'o 

tre'o;  tri'o 

tri'o  ;  tre'5 

tie'o  ;  tri'o 

tri'o 

tri-par'tlt;  trlp'ar-tit  tri-par'tlt ;  trTp'dr- 

trYp'dr-tit;  tri-par'tlt  trYp'dr-tit;  tri-par'tit 

tri-par'tit 

tri-par'tit 

trYp'dr-tit 

tri'pe-ddl ;  trip'e-ddl 

trYfi'e-;  tri'pe-;  tri-pe'- 

trYp'8-ddl ;  tri'pSd-Gl 

trYp'e-ddl 

tri-pe'dSl 

tri-pe'ddl 

trYp'e-ddl 

trY-sYl'd-b’l ;  tri- 

tri-sYl'd-b’l ;  trY- 

tri-sYl'd-b’l;  trY-sYl'- 

trY-sYl'd-b’l 

trY-sYl'S-b’l 

tri-sYl'd-b’l 

trYh'Yl-d-b’l 

tro'ke 

trosh  ;  troch;  trok 

troch  ;  trok  ;  tro'ke 

tro'ke 

trok ;  troch 

tro'ke 

trfith ;  troth 

troth :  trfith 

trfith  ;  troth 

troth 

trSth 

troth 

trfith 

truk'u-len-sY;  troo'ku- 

troo'ku -l?n-8Y;  trfik'u- 

troo'kfi-len-sY;  trfik'u- 

troo'ku -ISn-sY 

truk'fi-lgn-sT 

trfik'G-lSn-sI 

trob'kfi-lfin-il 

truf'’l:  troof'M;  troo'f’l  truf''l  ;  trd8f'’l 

trobf'’l 

troof'’l 

trDf'’l 

trfif'’! 

trob'f’l 

trun'slidn ;  -chun 

trfin'slmn 

trun'chun 

trun'shfin 

trQn'shun 

trfin'sliun 

trfin'sliun 

trYst ;  trist 

trist 

trist 

trYst;  trist 

trist 

trist 

trYst 

tub'roz';  tu'ber-os' 
tfir-koiz';  tfir'kwoiz 
tfip'ens 


tu'ber-os;  tub'roz' 
tdr-koiz';  tGr'koiz 
tfip'fins 


ti'pS-grSf'Y-kdl;  tYp'ft-  ti'pS-grSf'Y-kGl ;  tYp'$ 
oo'lan  ;  oo-lan' 
um'bY-li'kus;  pop.  um- 
bYl'Y-kus 
Bm-bra'jus 
Qn'du-ld-to-rY 
u-nYj'd6-gat,u'nY-job'- 
u'nY  sfin  ;  -zun 
u-nYs'o-ndl 
uz'aj  ;  us'aj 
u'ter-Yn  ;  -In 
va'kat 

vSk'sTn  ;  -sen 
vSj'T-ndl ;  vd-ji'ndl 
va'liiN'sySn';  vd-18n'- 
sY-8nz' 
vSl'St  ;  vdl'a 
vd-les' 

va'rY-6-loid  ;  vXr'Y- 
vas  ;  vaz  ;  Brit,  vaz 
vant ;  v6nt 
va'dd  ;  ve'dd 
va-d&n'td  ;  ve-d5n'td 
fa'mYk  ;  va'- 
vSn'Y-z’n  ;  vSn'z’n 
ve-ra'trYn  ;  -tren 
vfir'me-sfil'Y ;  -chSl'T 


tu'ber-os' ;  tub'roz  tu'ber-os  ;  tub'roz 
tGr-koiz';  tGr-kez'  tfir-koiz';  -kez' 

too'pSns ;  tfip'ens  tob'pens 

tYp'o-gr£f'Y-kdl;  ti'p$-  ti'p6-gr5f'Y-kdl 


ver-tYs'Y-lat 

vfir'tY  go  ;  form,  ver- 
ti'go  or  ver-te'go 
vi'd 

vYs'e-na-rY 
vYn-ySt' 
vi'kYng ;  ve'- 
vYn-dYk'd-tYv ;  vYn'dl- 
ka-tlv 

vi'nYk  ;  vYn'Yk 
ve-o'ld;  vl- ;  It.  ve-OTa 
ve'6-15n-ch81'o  ;  vi'o- 
lfin-sSl'o 
vY-ra'go;  vi- 
vTr'Tl ;  vi'rYl ;  or  vi'ril 
vYr-tbo';  vfir'tob 
vYz'er ;  vi'zer 
vYt^u-lin  ;  -ltn 
vi-va'shus  ;  vT- 
vY-zer' ;  vYz'yer 
vfil'pin ;  -pYn 
wast'kot ;  colloq.  wSs'- 
kfit ;  was'- 
wfil'rfis ;  wfil'- 
wfim'pum  ;  wSm'- 
w$nt  ,  w5nt 


va'kat ;  vd-kat' 
vSk'sin;  -sin 
vd-ji'-ndl;  vSj'Y- 
va-laN-se-Sn 

vSl'St;  vSl'a 
vd-les' ;  vd-lez' 
vfir'Y-6-loid 
vaz 

vfint;  U.  S.  vant 
va'dd 

va'mTk;  fa'mYk 
vSn'z’n  ;  vfin'I-z’n 
vgr'd-trin 

vfir-mY-sSl'Y ;  -chSl'Y 

vfir-tY-sYl'at ;  ver-tYs' 
Y-lat 

vfir'tY-go ;  ver-ti'go ; 

-te'go 

vi'd 

vYs'e-nd-rY 
vYn-yet' ;  vT-net' 
vl'klng 

vl  11-dT  k'd-tT v  ;  vl n'- 
dT-ka-ti  v 
vi'nlk 
ve-o'ld 

vi'o-lfin-sSl'o;  -chSl'o ; 

ve'6-lfin-ehSl'o 

vY-ra'go 

vtr'il^Tl ;  vi'ril,  -rll 

ver-tob';  vfir'tob 

vi'zer 

vYt'u-lin 

vi-va'sliws ;  vY- 

vT-zer'  ;  vYz'yer,  -Y-er 

vfil'pin 


oo'ldn ;  u'ldu 
um'bY-li'kus 

Qm-bra'jius 
fin'du-la-to-rY 
u'nY-joo'gat 
u'nY-sun ;  -zun 
u'nl-sc-nal 
u'zaj 
u'ter-Yn 
va'kat 
vSk'sYn 
v5j'Y-ndl 
vS-lfiN'sY-Snz' 

Vtfl'St ;  vSl'a 
va-les' 
va'rY-o-loid 
vas :  vaz 
vant ;  vdnfc 
va'dd 
va-dan'td 
fa'mYk 

vSn'z’n ;  vSn'Y-z’n 
ve-ra'trYn 

vfir/mY-sSl'Y  ;  vgr'mY- 
chel'lY 
vfir'tY-sil'at 

ver-ti'go ;  now  usually 
vflr'tY-go 
vi'd  ;  ve'd 
vYs'e-na-ri 
vYn-ySt' ;  vYn'ySt 
vi'kYng 

vYn'dY-ka-tYv  ;  vYn- 
dYk'd-tYv 
vi'nYk 

ve-o'ld ;  vi'o-ld 
ve'i-lSn-chSl'o  ;  vi'o- 
15n-sgl'o 
vY-ra'go ;  vi- 
vYr'Yl  :  vi'rYl 
vYr-too' 
vYz'dr 
vYt'u-lTn 
vl-va'shus ,  vY- 
vY-zer' 
vul'pYn 

wast'kot ;  rolloq.  wbV- 
kut;  -kot 
wBl'rus 
w5m'pum 
wont 


oo'ldn  ;  u'lan 
Qm'bY-ll'kiis ;  -le'kQs 


tu'ber-os 

tfir-koiz' 

tob'pSna ;  tQp'Sna 

tI'po-gr5f'I-kdl 

u'15n 

Cim'bY-li'kus 


Qm-bra'jius  Sm-bra'jus 

Qn'du-la-to'rY  fin'd  u-la'ter-Y 

u'liY-joo'gat ,  u-nYj'06-  6-nYj'u-gat 
u'nY-sfin  u'nY-eun 

u'nY-80/ndl;u-nYs'6-u51  .... 

ii'zaj  u'zaj 

u'ter-Yn  u'ter-Yn 

va'kat  v5-kat' 

vSk'sYn  vSk'sYn 

v5j'Y-nal ;  vd-ji'ndl  vd-ji'ndl 
vd-laN'sY-finz'  v5-lSng'sfi-6n 


vSl'St 

vd-les' 

va'rY-o-loid ;  vSr'Y-o- 

vae :  vaz 

vant  ;  v6nt 

va'dd 

va-dan'td 

va'mYk 

vSn'z’n  ;  vSn'Y-z’n 
ve-ra'trYn  ;  vgr'd-trYn 
vfir'mY-sfil'Y  ;  vSr'raY- 
^chSl'Y 

ver-tYs'Y-lSt ;  -lat  ; 

vfir'tY-sYl'St  ;  -at 
vfir'tY-go ;  ver-ti'go ; 

-te'go 
vi'd ;  ve'd 
vYs'Sn-2-rY 
vYn-yfit' 

vi'kYng  ;  veHtYng 
vYn'dY-ka'tYv ;  vYn- 
dYk'd-tYv 
vYn'Yk  ;  vi'nYk 
vi'o-ld ;  ve-o'ld 
ve'o-lfin-ohSl'o  :  vi'o- 
lon-881'o 

vl-ra'go ;  ve-ra'go 

vYr'Yl_ 

vYr-too' 

vYz'dr 

vYt'u-lYn 

vl-va'shus  ;  vY- 

vY-zer' 

vfil'pYn  ;  -pin 
was'kot ;  wgs'kfit 

wfil'rfis ;  wdl'rfia 
wfim'pfim 
wont 


v51'5t;  vSl'a 

vX-les' 

vi-ri'o-loid 

vaz  ;  vaz 

v6nt 

ve'dd 

v8-d2n'td 

vfin'z’n 

ve-ra'trYn 

vfir'mY-chgl'I 

ver-tYs'Y-lat 

ver-ti'go 

vi'd 

vYn-ySt';  vY-nfit' 

vi'kYng 

vYn'dY-ka-tYv 


vi'o-ld 

vi'o-15n-881'o;  vi'o-15n* 
chel'o 
vY-ra'go 
vTr'Tl  :  vYr'il 
vfir'too 
vYz'er 
vYt'u-lIn 
vl-va'shfis 
vYz'yer  ,  vY-zer' 
vfil'pin 

wast'kot ;  wSs'kot 

wSl'rfis 

w5m'pfim 

w5nt 


tu'ber-os 
tfir'koiz 
usually  tup'^ns 
tl/po-grir'Y-kdl 
oo'ldn 

Qm-bTl'Y-kfia 

fim-bra'jus 

fin'dfi-la'ter-I 

G-nYj'u-gat 

u'nY-sfin 

6-nYs'$-ndl 

u'zYj 

u'ter-in 

vd-kat' 

vSk'sin 

va-ji'ndl 

v51-8n-se'8nz 

vSl'St ;  vSl'S 

vd-les' 

vSr'Y-o-loid 

vaz  ;  vaz 

v3nt 

va'dd 

v8-d5n'td 

fSm'Yk 

vSn'Y-zun  ;  vSn'zfin 
v8r'd-trin 

vfir/mi-s81'Y;  -chfil'Y 
vfir'tY-sYl'at 
vfir'tY-go  ;  ver-ti'go 
vi'd 

vYs'en-d-rY 
vYn-y8t';  vY-nfit' 
vYk'Yng ;  vi'kYng 
vYn-dYk'd-tYv 

vln'Yk 

vl'6-ld 

vi'o-lfin-881'o ;  ve'$- 
15n-ch81'o 
vY-ra'go 
vYr'il  ;  vYr'Yl 
ver'too 
vYz'er 
vYt'u-lin 
vl-va'shfis 
vY-zer' 
vfil'pin 
wast'kot 

wSl'rfis 

w5m'pfim 

wfint 


tul/roz;  tu'ber-oz 
tur-kez';  -koiz' 
tob'pens;  tfipVns 

ti'p$-gr5f'Y-kdl;  tYp/^- 

u'ldn  ;  oo'ldn 
Gm'bY-li'kds 

um-bra'jY-fis 

un'du-ld-t$-rl 

u'nY-ju'gat 

u'nY-6fin 

u'zaj 

u'ter-in ;  -Yn 
va'kat 

vSk'sin;  -sYn 
vij'Y-ndl ;  vd-jH« 
vdl-Gn'sY-finz' 

v51'8t 

vd-lez';  vd-les' 
va'rY-o-loid 
vaz  :  vas 
vont ;  vKnt 
ve'dd  ;  ve-dy 
ve-d5n'td 
ve'mYk 

vSn'z’n;  v8n'Y-z’n 
ve-ra'trYn  ;  vSr'd-trYn 
vfir'mY-sSl'Y  ;  vHr'mY- 
chSl'Y 

ver-tYs'Y-lat  ;  vfir'tY* 
sYl'St 

vlir'tY-go ;  ver-ti'- 
vi'd 

vYs'e-nd-rY 
vYn'ySt ;  vin-ySt* 
vi'kYng 

vYn'dY-ka-tYv;  vYn- 
dYk'd-tYv 
vYn'Yk 
vY-o'ld 

ve/o-15u-chel'lo ;  ve'o 
15n-881'o 

vi-ra'go ;  vY-ra'go 
vi'rYl_^_  vYr'Yl 
vYr-too' 
viz'dr 
vYt'u-lin 
vY-va'shds;  vi- 
vYz'yer  ;  vYz'yer 
vfil'pYn 

was'kot ;  wgs'kfit 

wfU'rfis 

wom'pum 

w6nt 
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wapentake 

w5p'en-tak  ;  wdp'- 

wdp'’n-tak 

wdp'’n-tak 

wa'p’n-tak 

wa'p^n-tak 

wXp'cn-tak ;  wa'p2n- 

warrior 

wdr'yer  ;  -Ter  ;  wdr'T- 

wdr'T-er  ;  w6r'yer 

wSr'yer  ;  wdr'T-er 

woi  'I-er 

w5r'T-er 

wdr'yer 

waylay 

wa'la' ;  wa'la' 

wa-la'  ;  wa'la 

x  a' la' 

wa-la' 

wa-la' ;  wa'la 

wa'la  ;  wa-la' 

were  (imp.  of  be) 

wfir  or^esp.Brit.y  w&r 
hwTfc's’n-da ;  hwTt'- 
sunMa 

wSr ; 

wdr ;  wflr 

.... 

wur 

wflr 

war 

wQr 

Whitsunday 

hwlt's&n-da 

hwlt'sun-da;  liwTt'- 
sun'da 

hwlt'sun-da 

hwTt-sun'dl  ;  liwlt'- 
sfin-da 

whTt'sun-da 

whorl 

hwfirl  ;  hwdrl 

hwQrl ;  hwdrl 

hwfirl 

hwdrl ;  hwfirl 

hwfirl 

hwfirl 

whortleberry 

liwtir't’l-bdr'T 

hwtir't’l-bdr'T 

hwdr't’l-bSr'T 

hdr't’l-bSr'T 

hwflr't’l-bdr'T 

hwQr't’l-bSr'T 

wigwam 

wTg'w8m  ;  -w5m 

wTg'wdm 

wig 'wo  in 

wTg'w&in 

wlg'wSm 

wTg'wdm 

Wind  (air) 

wind  ;  poet,  wind 

wind  ;  poet .  wind 

wind 

wind;  poet,  wind 

wind  ;  poet,  wind 

wTnd 

withe 

with  ;  with 

with  ;  with 

with 

with 

with 

wTth 

withy,  n. 

wTth'T  ;  wTth'T 

wTth'T 

with'! 

with'! 

wlth'T;  wlth'T 

wTth'T 

withy,  a. 

wTth'T;  wTth'T 

wTth'T  ;  wi'thT 

wlth'T 

with'I;  with'! 

wlth'T;  wlth'T 

wTth'T 

wont,  n. 

w&nt ;  wont 

wunt 

w'unt 

wunt 

wont 

wunt 

worsted  (cloth) 

wdos'tdd  ;  wdor'stdd 

woos'tdd 

woora'tSd;  wddst'Sd 

woos'tdd 

woost'Sd 

wdors'tdd 

wound  (hurt) 

woond ;  w  ound 

woond  ;  wound 

woond ;  wound 

woond 

woond 

woond ;  wound 

wrath 

rath ;  r&th  ;  rdth 

rath ;  occas.  rdth 

rath 

rdth 

rdth 

rath  ;  rdth 

xiphoid 

zTf'oid  ;  zi'foid 

zi'foid 

zlf'oid 

zlf'oid 

zTf'oid 

zTf'oid;  zi'foid 

Yezdegerdian 

ySz'de-gtir'dl-an  ; 
-jflr'dT-dn 

.... 

ydz'de-jflr'dT-an ;  -de- 
gflr'dT-dn 

.... 

.... 

ydz'de-gflr'dT-#n 

yolk 

yok  ;  y51k 

yok 

yok  yolk 

yok 

yok 

yok 

zenith 

ze'nTth;  zdn'Tth 

ze'nTth 

ze'nTth  ;  zdn'Tth 

zSn'Tth 

zdn'Tth 

ze'nTth 

zouave 

zdo-av' 

zdo-av' 

zod-iiv' 

zwav;  zdo'av 

zwav  ;  zdo'av 
zoo'fo-lo 

zdo-av' 

zufolo 

zoo'fo-lo  ;  tsdo'- 

zoo'fo-lo 

zoo'fo-lo 

zoo'fd-lo 

Zwlngllan 

tsvTng'lT-Sn  ;  zwTi)'- 
glT-dn 

zwTi)'glT-&n ;  tswTi)'- 

tswTi)'glT-3n  ;  zwTi)'- 

.... 

zwTi)'glT-dn 

.... 

zygomatic 

zi'g$-m5t'Tk ;  zTg'o- 

zi'gfc-mSt'Tk 

zTg'o-mXt'Tk  ;  zi'go- 

zTg'fc-mSt'Tk 

zi'go-mSt'Tk 

zi'go-mSt'Tk 

zygote 

zi'got;  zTg'ot 

zi'got 

zTg'ot ;  zi'got 

.... 

.... 

ORTHOGRAPHY 


OBSERVATIONS. 


The  English  language,  as  being  the  offspring  of  two  parent  languages  very  different  in 
form  and  spirit,  and  having  been,  in  no  inconsiderable  degree,  modified  in  its  growth  by 
influences  from  various  other  tongues,  contains,  as  was  inevitable,  very  many  anomalies  ; 
and  in  no  particular  are  these  anomalies  more  numerous  and  striking  than  in  its  orthog¬ 
raphy,  with  the  single  exception,  perhaps,  of  its  orthoepy.  Neither  the  Anglo-Saxon  nor 
the  Norman-French  could  boast  of  any  great  regularity  in  orthography,  though  writers  in 
either  of  these  two  languages  spelled  their  words,  each  in  his  own  fashion,  so  as  to  repre¬ 
sent  their  sounds,  and  not  according  to  an  arbitrarily  fixed  orthography  such  as  exists  for 
modern  English.  When, therefore,  the  vocabularies  of  these  two  languages,  widely  different 
both  in  their  orthographical  structure  and  their  phonological  character,  were  combined,  the 
result  is  a  language  in  which  the  orthography  has  almost  reached  the  extreme  of  irregu¬ 
larity.  To  such  an  extent,  in  fact,  have  the  signs  representing  sounds  been  multiplied, 
that  many  of  the  letters  are  pronounced  in  several  different  ways,  while  the  letters,  or 
combinations  of  letters,  for  a  single  sound  amount,  in  some  cases,  to  scores.  Indeed,  it  is 
computed  that  many  words  of  no  more  than  two  syllables  may  be  spelled  in  several  thou¬ 
sand  different  modes,  by  the  use  of  combinations  actually  employed  in  other  words  in  the 
language.  The  word  scissors ,  for  instance,  may  be  thus  written,  as  is  computed  by  Ellis,  in 
nearly  six  thousand  different  ways.  Of  course,  comparatively  very  few  of  these  possible 
forms  of  spelling  are  ever  employed  in  the  case  of  any  one  word  ;  yet  the  causes  of  disorder 
mentioned  above  have  operated  so  effectually,  that  the  words  in  respect  to  which  even  the 
most  careful  writers  are  at  variance  are  numbered  by  thousands,  while  those  in  which 
an  orthography  contrary  to  analogy  has  been  universally  adopted  are  equally  numerous. 

Bad  as  is  the  orthography  of  the  present  day,  however,  it  is  order  itself  compared  with 
that  of  a  few  centuries  ago.  It  would,  of  course,  be  unreasonable  to  expect  that  there  should 
be  any  general  correspondence  of  orthographical  forms  in  the  works  of  different  authors 
before  the  types  of  the  printer  gave  prominence  to  certain  forms,  which  finally  became 
recognized  as  standards  ;  and  manuscripts  conclusively  prove  that  the  wildest  license  pre¬ 
vailed  in  spelling  words.  Even  proper  names,  which  would  naturally  receive  more  atten¬ 
tion  and  be  written  with  more  care  than  any  other  class  of  words,  are  found  recorded 
in  great  multitudes  of  forms,  several  variations  being  sometimes  found  in  the  same  man¬ 
uscript  or  work.  Disraeli  states  that  “  Leicester  has  subscribed  his  own  name  eight  dif¬ 
ferent  ways,”  and  that  “the  name  Villers  is  spelled  fourteen  different  ways  in  the  deeds 
of  that  family.”  A  still  more  remarkable  instance  is  stated  by  Lower  ;  namely,  that  the 
family  of  Mainwaring  lias  the  extraordinary  number  of  one  hundred  and  thirty-one  vari¬ 
ations  of  that  single  name,  all  drawn  from  authorized  documents.  But  there  is  evidence 
that,  in  the  midst  of  all  this  confusion,  there  were  some  writers  who  were  attentive  to  the 
proper  forms  of  words,  and  who  were  notable  exceptions  to  the  general  rule.  The  spell¬ 
ing  of  the  Ormulum,  which  was  written  in  the  thirteenth  century,  though  strange  and 
cumbrous,  is  very  remarkable  for  its  regularity ;  and  the  author  strenuously  urges  his 
copyists  to  follow  his  orthography  with  the  utmost  exactness.  History  of  the  English 
Language ,  §  190.  So  also  Chaucer,  more  than  a  century  later,  carefully  revised  and  cor¬ 
rected  his  own  works  ;  and  he  enjoined  upon  his  scribe  to  “  write  more  trew  ”  that  whicli 
was  intrusted  to  him,  saying  that  he  was  obliged  “it  to  correct  and  eke  to  rubbe  and 
scrape,”  because  of  the  negligence  and  haste  with  which  it  had  been  copied. 

The  invention  of  printing  commenced  a  new  era,  though  for  a  long  time  even  this  had 
little  effect  to  fix  the  exterior  form  of  the  language.  Indeed,  much  of  the  perverse  or¬ 
thography  of  books  printed  two  or  three  centuries  ago  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  printer, 
who  often  inserted  or  expunged  letters  as  the  length  of  the  lines  or  convenience  of  spacing 
required.  It  is  no  uncommon  thing  to  find,  in  the  works  of  Chaucer,  Spenser,  and  other 
early  writers,  or  in  books  printed  two  or  three  centuries  ago,  the  same  words  occurring 
in  several  different  forms  upon  the  same  page.  Even  as  late  as  the  time  of  Shakespeare, 
orthography  was  very  unsettled  ;  and,  as  Halliwell  states,  the  name  of  the  great  bard 
himself  was  written  in  more  than  thirty  different  ways.  The  printers,  however,  were  not 
solely,  nor  even  chiefly,  responsible  for  this  confusion  ;  for  it  is  certain  that  their  arbi¬ 
trary  changes  and  deviations  from  uniformity  would  not  have  been  tolerated  had  they 
been  made  in  defiance  of  established  usage ;  and  there  is  abundant  evidence  to  prove  that 
writers  themselves  were  careless  in  the  extreme.  The  fact  must  not  be  overlooked,  that 
in  the  writings  of  Wycliffe,  Chaucer,  and  other  early  authors,  there  were  still  many  rem¬ 
nants  of  the  Semi-Saxon  inflection,  which  have  since  utterly  disappeared,  and  which  gave 
to  some  words  a  variety  of  form  to  be  attributed  neither  to  the  carelessness  of  the  writer, 
nor  to  an  unsettled  orthography.  For  copious  examples,  see  History  of  the  English  Lan - 
guage,  §§  182-204. 

The  irregularities  found  in  early  books,  though  continuing  for  so  long  a  time,  were  nei¬ 
ther  unnoticed  nor  looked  upon  with  indifference.  On  the  contrary,  not  only  have  nu¬ 
merous  complete  systems  for  the  reformation  of  orthography  been  proposed,  but  various 
scholars  have  advocated,  with  more  or  less  acuteness  and  learning,  changes  in  regard  to  a 
great  number  of  particular  points.  Sir  Thomas  Smith,  Secretary  of  State  to  Queen  Eliza¬ 
beth,  endeavored  to  introduce  a  regular  system  of  orthography;  after  him,  William  Bul- 
lokar  brought  forward  another  system  ;  a  few  years  after  this,  Dr.  Gill,  Master  of  St.  Paul’s 
School,  in  London,  a  teacher  of  considerable  eminence,  proposed  another  scheme ;  and, 
still  later,  Charles  Butler  devised  a  new  method  of  spelling,  and  printed  a  book  in  which 
it  was  employed.  These  writers  agreed  essentially  as  to  the  manner  in  which  they  sought 
to  attain  the  end  proposed,  their  plan  being  to  reduce  the  spelling  of  words  to  uniform 
principles  and  make  it  practically  phonetic,  by  the  use  of  new  characters,  by  applying 
various  diacritical  marks  to  the  old  letters,  and  by  making  the  letters,  or  their  combina¬ 
tions  of  characters,  represent  certain  definite  sounds.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  these  proj¬ 
ects  were  never  carried  into  practice. 

In  the  time  of  Charles  I.,  many  changes  were  introduced  ;  and  it  was  still  very  common, 
even  among  eminent  scholars,  to  spell  words  according  to  their  pronunciation,  omitting 
such  letters  as  were  deemed  superfluous.  These  attempts  at  improvement,  being  made 
upon  no  settled  or  uniform  principles,  had  little  or  no  permanent  effect  upon  the  lan¬ 
guage.  Another  elaborate  plan  was  proposed,  in  the  seventeenth  century,  by  Bishop 
Wilkins,  similar  in  its  general  character  to  those  of  Smith,  Bullokar,  Gill,  and  Butler, 
and  equally  unsuccessful. 

The  celebrated  Dictionary  of  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson,  first  published  in  1755,  has  contrib¬ 
uted  more  than  any  work  written,  either  before  or  since,  to  fix  the  external  form  of  the 
language  and  to  diminish  the  number  of  irregularities  ;  for  though  numerous  inconsist¬ 
encies  are  to  be  found  in  it,  and  many  oversights,  the  learning  of  the  author,  and  the 
sound  judgment  and  practical  wisdom  which  he  displayed,  gave  it  at  once  an  authority 
which  it  has  not  even  yet  entirely  lost ;  and  the  orthography  of  the  present  day,  though 


it  has  received  some  important  modifications  since  his  time,  is  substantially  the  same  as 
that  exhibited  in  his  dictionary.  The  changes  in  the  spelling  of  words,  introduced  by 
Dr.  Johnson,  were  generally  made  in  order  to  restore  the  ancient  orthography,  or  to  re¬ 
move  some  anomaly  ;  and  perhaps  the  most  important  office  performed  by  his  work  was 
its  having  settled  usage  definitely  in  favor  of  some  one  of  the  numerous  forms  in  which 
many  words  were  written,  thus  removing  the  cause  of  much  confusion.  Among  the  most 
prominent  alterations  made  by  him  were  the  restoration  of  k  to  many  words  which  had 
long  been  written  without  it,  as  in  musick,  rhetorick ,  and  the  like,  and  the  insertion  of  u 
in  the  termination  of  many  w'ords  which  previously  ended  in  or,  as  in  ancestour,  authour , 
errour ,  and  others.  The  former  of  these  changes,  a  revival  of  the  “  ancient  practice,’’ 
was  not  received  with  favor,  nor  was  this  spelling  adopted  by  subsequent  writers ;  the 
latter,  as  it  was  thought  to  be  justified  by  the  analogy  of  the  corresponding  termination 
eur  in  the  French,  through  which  language  many,  perhaps  a  majority,  of  the  words  af¬ 
fected  by  it  were  derived  from  the  Latin,  was  generally  followed.  Johnson’s  practice  in 
this  respect,  however,  was  not  in  harmony  with  his  theory  ;  for  he  wrote  only  about  half 
the  words  of  this  class  with  the  ending  our ,  leaving  the  rest  in  or,  though  for  no  reason 
that  would  not  equally  apply  to  them  all.  Yet  this  notable  inconsistency  was  not  only 
overlooked,  but  was  perpetuated,  especially  in  the  orthography  of  English  writers.  In  the 
United  States  a  different  practice  now  generally  prevails,  as  will  presently  be  mentioned. 

The  scheme  of  Pinkerton,  who,  in  1785,  under  the  name  of  Robert  Heron,  proposed  to 
render  the  language  more  euphonious  by  adding  vowels  to  words  ending  in  consonants, 
and  by  pronouncing  the  silent  final  vowels  of  others,  in  a  manner  perfectly  arbitrary,  is 
too  ridiculous  to  deserve  further  mention.  About  twenty  years  later  another  absurd 
plan  w  as  published  by  Elphinstone,  who  printed  a  book  in  order  to  introduce  it,  but  with¬ 
out  success.  During  the  18th  century,  several  English  divines,  as  Lardner,  Benson,  and 
others,  employed  in  many  words  methods  of  spelling  peculiar  to  themselves,  chiefly  such 
as  had  long  been  abandoned,  as  in  writing ie  for  final  y  ;  in  adding e  to  wordsending  in  ss ; 
and  in  the  use  of  such  forms  as  prseface,  persue,  procede,  sais  (for  says),  and  the  like.  So 
also  Mitford  used  many  singular  forms,  such  as  Hand ,  intire ,  endevor ,  meer  (for  mere ), 
spred ,  etc.  It  is  proper  to  mention  here  also  the  innovations  of  Archdeacon  Hare,  in 
the  19tli  century,  who,  on  the  ground  of  pronunciation,  etymology,  and  analogy,  employed 
in  his  works  such  forms  as  atchieve ,  compel l,  enure,  fry  (for  fiery),  forein,  invey  (for  in¬ 
veigh),  highth,  plouhman ,  smugler ,  and  the  like.  He  also  advocated  the  omission  of  the  apos¬ 
trophe  in  the  possessive  case,  and  the  substitution  of  t  for  ed  in  those  preterits  in  which 
the  latter  termination  is  pronounced  like  t ;  as  in  exprest,  fixt,  puhlisht,  etc.,  for  expressed , 
fixed,  published,  etc.  This  substitution  of  t  for  ed,  however,  is  not  peculiar  to  Hare,  since 
it  accords  with  the  usage  of  the  early  writers  and  of  many,  both  poets  and  prose  writers, 
in  later  times,  and  is  also  advocated  in  the  later  systems  of  the  American  Philological 
Association  and  the  English  Philological  Society. 

Besides  the  imperfect  attempts  mentioned  above,  many  plans  have  been  devised,  at 
different  times,  for  reducing  the  spelling  of  words  to  absolute  uniformity  and  the  great¬ 
est  simplicity,  by  a  complete  reform  in  the  method  of  representing  the  sounds  of  words 
by  written  characters ;  that  is,  by  employing  a  new'  alphabet  in  which  each  sign  stands 
for  one,  and  only  one,  definite  sound,  and  each  sound  is  represented  by  one,  and  only  one, 
character.  Such  a  method  of  spelling  was  invented  by  Dr.  Franklin,  in  the  18th  century, 
though  he  never  brought  it  to  perfection,  and  scarcely  used  it,  except  in  a  brief  corre¬ 
spondence  with  a  friend.  The  Phonotypy  of  Isaac  Pitman  and  A.  J.  Ellis  promulgated 
in  1840,  the  Glossic  of  A.  J.  Ellis  published  in  1871,  the  Broad  Romic  of  Henry  Sweet, 
1878,  are  ingenious  systems  of  phonetic  spelling  employing  the  ordinary  alphabet,  with 
various  modifications  and  additions.  None  of  these  has  come  into  any  extensive  general 
use.  The  schemes  of  Lepsius,  Muller,  and  others  who  have  endeavored  to  form  philo¬ 
sophical  alphabets  of  universal  application,  are  hardly  to  be  mentioned  here,  as  they  are 
but  indirectly  related  to  English  orthography. 

Several  organized  attempts  at  a  more  or  less  thorough  revision  of  English  spelling  have 
been  made  w  ithin  recent  years.  In  1883,  the  Philological  Society  of  England  and  the 
American  Philological  Association  took  joint  action  on  the  amendment  of  English  spelling, 
and  twenty-four  joint  rules  were  adopted,  on  the  basis  of  w  hich  a  list  of  amended  spellings 
was  made.  Many  of  these  spellings  agree  with  those  already  adopted  in  this  Dictionary 
and  in  general  use.  The  others,  which  have  not  come  into  extended  use,  are  now  included 
in  the  Dictionary  as  variants  of  the  more  usual  forms.  The  recently  organized  Simplified 
Spelling  Board,  in  America,  and  the  Simplified  Spelling  Society,  in  England,  aim  at  the 
gradual  simplification  of  English  spelling  by  the  reduction  to  uniformity  of  certain  classes 
of  words,  and  the  elimination  of  sporadic  anomalies. 

In  1828,  Dr.  Webster  published  his  Dictionary  of  the  English  Language,  and  the 
changes  in  spelling  advocated  by  him  have  had  no  inconsiderable  influence  upon  orthog¬ 
raphy,  especially  in  the  United  States.  These  alterations  were  proposed  by  him  chiefly 
on  the  ground  of  etymology  and  of  analogy,  from  a  desire,  on  the  one  hand,  to  make  the 
words  correspond,  as  far  as  practicable,  with  their  primitive  forms,  so  as  to  reveal  more 
clearly  their  etymological  affinities,  and  on  the  other  to  reduce  as  much  as  possible  the 
number  of  anomalies  and  exceptional  cases.  Of  the  words  whose  orthography  had  been 
changed  for  the  former  reason,  many  were  restored  to  their  ordinary  forms  by  Dr.  Web¬ 
ster  himself  in  the  second  edition  of  his  w  ork,  published  in  1840,  and  others  still  were 
restored  in  subsequent  editions.  The  alterations  of  the  second  class  have  been  received 
with  favor  and  adopted  by  a  large  portion  of  the  writers  in  the  United  States,  and  by 
some  authors  also  in  England. 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  many  of  Dr.  Webster’s  deviations  from  the  usage  of  his  time 
were  not  innovations,  but  restorations  of  older  forms  which  were  once  very  generally 
employed.  The  most  important  points  in  his  orthography  in  reference  to  which  there  is 
still  difference  of  usage  among  scholars,  are  included  in  the  following  list,  in  which  the 
numbers  refer  to  the  sections  of  the  Rules  for  Spelling  Certain  Classes  of  Words  (see  below), 
where  the  cases  are  mentioned  particularly.  These  are,  the  not  doubling  the  final  con¬ 
sonant  in  derivatives  of  words  like  travel,  worship,  etc.  (§  8)  ;  doubling  the  l  in  installment , 
enrollment ,  etc.  (§  9) ;  doubling  the  final  letter  in  such  words  as  fulfill,  instill,  etc.  (§  16) ; 
retaining  the  ?  in  derivatives  of  villain  (§  27) ;  writing  defense,  offense,  etc.,  for  defence, 
offence,  etc.,  and  practice  for  practise  (§  27) ;  writing  the  termination  -er  for  -re  in  words 
like  center,  meter,  e tc.  (§  31)  ;  writing  mold  and  molt  without  u  (§34).  It  may  be  re¬ 
marked  further  with  regard  to  words  often  written  with  the  termination  -re,  but  which 
in  this  book  are  spelled  with  two  endings,  -er  and  -re,  that  the  use  of  -er,  as  in  meter,  etc., 
is  but  a  restoration  of  the  older  spelling  ;  and  the  same  is  true  of  the  substitution  of  the 
termination  -or  for  -our. 


RULES  FOR  SPELLING  CERTAIN  CLASSES  OF  WORDS, 

FOUNDED  ON  THE  ORTHOGRAPHY  OF  DR.  WEBSTER,  AS  EXHIBITED  IN  THIS  VOLUME. 


FINAL  CONSONANTS. 

§  1.  The  letters  f  and  1,  at  the  end  of  monosyllables,  and  standing  immediately 
after  single  vowels,  are  generally  doubled  :  as  in  staff,  cliff,  doff,  puff ;  all,  bell,  hill,  toll, 
null.  The  words  clef,  if,  of,  pal,  nil,  and  sol,  are  the  most  important  exceptions. 

§  2.  The  letter  s,  at  the  end  of  a  monosyllable,  and  standing  immediately  after  a 
tingle  vowel,  is  generally  doubled,  except  when  (e.  g.,  in  o's,  spade's,  tones,  loves,  has,  is. 


was,  etc.)  it  is  used  to  form  the  possessive  case  or  the  plural  of  a  noun,  or  the  third  person 
singular  of  a  verb,  as  in  grass,  press,  hiss,  moss,  truss.  The  only  important  exceptions 
are  as,  gas,  yes,  gris,  hts,  this,  pus,  plus,  bus  (for  omnibus),  thus,  and  us. 

§  3.  B,  d,  g,  m,  n,  p,  r,  t,  z  are  the  only  other  consonants  (besides/,  l,  and  s)  that 
are  ever  doubled  at  the  end  of  a  word.  The  following  list  contains  nearly  all  the  words 
m  which  these  letters  are  doubled,  including  some  that  are  spelled  more  or  less  with  a 
|  single  consonant :  namely,  abb,  ebb  ;  add,  odd,  dodd,  wadd  (Min.),  rudd  ;jagg,  egg,  bigg 
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(n.  &  v.),  snigg ,  vugg  ;  lamm,  mumm  (to  mask)  ;  Ann,  ann  (Law),  inn,  Finn ,  jinn,  wynn, 
bunn,  sunn  (Bot.);  Lapp,  wrapp  ;  gnarr,  parr,  err,  birr,  shirr,  shirr,  dorr,  mhorr,  burr, 
hurr,  murr,  purr/  brett,  freti,  bitt  (Naut.),  milt,piitt ,  sniilt,  pott  (paper),  butt ;  fizz,  frizz, 
buzz,  fuzz,  huzz.  The  words  let ,  net,  and  set  are  sometimes  incorrectly  spelled  lett ,  nett, 
and  sett  ;  and  some  other  words  which  should  have  the  final  letter  single  are  spelled,  by 
some  writers,  with  it  doubled. 

§  4.  A  consonant  is  rarely  doubled  when  standing  at  the  end  of  a  word  imme¬ 
diately  after  a  diphthong  or  double  vowel.  The  words  ai7,  peat ,  haul ,  door ,  and  maim , 
are  examples.  The  words  feoff,  enfeoff,  gneiss ,  speiss  are  exceptions.  The  word  guess  is 
only  an  apparent  exception,  as  the  u  does  not  strictly  form  a  diphthong  with  the  e,  but 
serves  merely  to  render  the  g  hard. 

§  5.  Monosyllables  ending  with  the  sound  of  k,  and  in  which  c  follows 
the  vowel,  have  usually  k  added  after  the  c;  as  in  black,  fleck,  click,  knock,  and  buck. 
The  words  bac ,  lac ,  sac ,  tac,  talc,  zinc ,  ploc,  roc ,  soc ,  arc,  marc ,  ore,  tore ,  disc ,  and  Jiscy 
are  exceptions. 

Words  of  more  than  one  syllable,  ending  in  -ic  or  -iac,  which  formerly  ended  in  k ,  also 
words  derived  from  the  Latin  or  Greek,  or  from  other  sources,  and  similar  to  these,  or 
formed  in  an  analogous  manner,  are  now  written  without  the  k  ;  as,  maniac,  elegiac ,  zodiac , 
cubic,  music ,  public.  The  word  derrick  is  an  exception.  Words  of  more  than  one  syllable, 
in  which  c  is  preceded  by  other  vowels  than  t  or  ia,  commonly  end  in  ck ;  as ,  arrack, 
barrack,  hammock,  hillock,  wedlock .  The  words  almanac,  carac,  sandarac,  limbec,  rebec, 
varec ,  xebec ,  manioc  or  mandioc ,  havoc,  are  exceptions.  Almanac,  limbec,  rebec,  and 
havoc,  however,  are  sometimes  written  with  k  after  the  c,  especially  in  England  ;  aud 
carac  is  oftener  written  carack  or  carrack. 


DERIVATIVES. 

§  6.  In  derivatives  formed  from  words  ending  in  c,  by  adding  a  termination 
beginning  with  e,  i,  or  y,  the  letter  k  is  inserted  after  the  c ,  in  order  that  the  latter  may 
not  be  inaccurately  pronounced  like  5  before  the  following  vowel :  as  colic,  colicky  ;  traffic, 
trafficked,  trafficking,  trafficker  ;  physic,  physicked,  physicking  ;  zinc ,  zincked ,  zincking , 
zincky.  We  find  also  zincing ,  zincite,  zincy,  zinky  (as  from  zink),  etc.,  not  conformed 
to  this  rule. 

§  7.  Final  consonant  doubled.  In  derivatives  formed  by  adding  a  termination 
beginning  with  a  vowel  to  monosyllables  and  words  accented  on  the  last  syllable,  when 
these  words  end  in  a  single  consonant  (except  h  and  x)  preceded  by  a  single  vowel,  that 
consonant  is  doubled:  as,  clan,  clanhiish  ;  plan,  planned, plan'ning,  plan'ner  ;  bag,  bag9- 
gage  ;  hot,  hot'ier ,  hot9 test ;  wit ,  wiVty  ;  cabal9,  cabal9 ler  ;  abet9,  abet9 ted,  abet9 ting ,  abet¬ 
tor  ;  begin9,  beginning,  begin9 ner  ;  infer9,  inferred9,  inferring.  The  consonant  is  doubled 
in  these  words  in  order  to  preserve  the  short  sound  of  the  vowel,  as  otherwise  the  latter 
would  be  liable  to  be  pronounced  long.  Thus,  planned,  hottest,  and  abutted,  would  natu¬ 
rally  be  pronounced  pldned,  hotest,  and  abeted,  if  the  consonant  were  not  doubled.  Words 
of  this  class,  in  which  the  final  consonant  is  preceded  by  qu ,  followed  by  a  single  vowel, 
form  no  exception  to  the  rule,  since  the  u  performs  the  office  of  consonant  w :  as,  squab, 
squab9 bish ,  squab9by;  squat,  squat9 ting,  squat9 ter .  Derivatives  of  control,  patrol ,  etc.,  in 
which  the  single  o  is  long,  also  follow  the  rule;  as,  control 9,  controlled9 ,  control9 ling. 

The  derivatives  of  the  word  gas  (except  gas'sing  and  gas'sy)  are  written  with  but  one  s ; 
as.  gas9 sous,  gase'ity,  gas'ify.  Chagrined ,  chagrining,  from  chagrin,  now  pronounced  with 
short  i  (I),  esp.  in  America,  have  not  doubled  the  n.  Besides  these,  the  chief  exceptions  to 
the  rule  are  those  derivatives  in  which  the  accent  of  the  primitive  is  thrown  back  upon 
another  syllable  :  as,  cabal9,  cab'alism,  cab'alist ;  prefer9 ,  pref9erence  ;  refer9,  reference ; 
defer9,  deference.  But  infer9 able,  transfer9 able,  are  common  exceptions.  It  is  no  exception 
to  this  rule  that  chancellor ,  and  the  derivatives  of  metal  and  crystal,  as  metalloid,  metal¬ 
lurgy,  crystalline ,  crystallize,  etc.,  are  written  with  the  l  doubled,  since  they  are  derived  re¬ 
spectively  from  Latin  cancellarius  and  melallum ,  and  the  Greek  KpvaraWos.  Excellence , 
from  the  Latin  excellens ,  retains  the  double  /,  though  one  /  has  been  dropped  from  the 
termination  of  excel9.  Tranquillity ,  from  Latin iranquillitas,  has  the  double  l,  while  the  de¬ 
rivatives  of  tranquil  are  properly  written  with  only  one  l,  ae  tranquilize,  tranquilizer ,  etc. 

§  8.  Final  consonant  not  doubled.  When  a  diphthong,  or  a  digraph  repre¬ 
senting  a  vowel  sound,  precedes  the  final  consonant  of  a  word,  or  the  accent  of  a  word 
ending  in  a  single  consonant  falls  on  any  other  syllable  than  the  last,  or  when  the  word 
ends  in  two  different  consonants,  the  final  consonant  is  not  doubled  in  derivatives  formed 
by  the  addition  of  a  termination  beginning  with  a  vowel :  as,  daub,  daubed,  daub9er  ;  need, 
need9y ;  brief,  brief9 er,  briefest ;  trav9ail,  trav9 ailed,  trav9 ailing  ;  rev9 el,  revreled,  rev'el- 
ing  ;  trav9 el,  trav9eling,  trav'eler  ;  profit ,  profited;  act,  act9 ed,  ac9 tor  ;  perform9,  per- 
form'er  ;  stand,  standfing.  See  Note,  below. 

Tli©  final  consonant  is  doubled  in  the  derivatives  of  a  few  words  ending  in  g  in 
order  to  diminish  the  liability  to  its  being  pronounced  like/  before  e  or  i:  as,  humfbug ', 
hum9bugged ' ,  hum'bug'ging; per'iwig,  per'iwigged.  The  derivatives  of  fa'd'nap', which  prop¬ 
erly  has  a  secondary  accent  on  the  final  syllable,  are  spelled  with  or  without  the  p  doubled; 
as,  kid'naped 9  or  kid9 napped' ,  kid9 nap' ing  or  kid9 nap' ping,  kul'nap'er  or  kid'nap'per. 
The  word  wool9en  is  more  generally  thus  written,  in  the  United  States,  with  one  l ;  but 
in  England  it  is  written  wool'len. 

Note.  There  is  a  large  class  of  words  ending  in  a  single  consonant,  and  accented  on 
some  other  syllable  than  the  last,  the  final  consonants  of  which  are,  by  very  many  writers 
and  lexicographers,  doubled  in  their  derivatives,  unnecessarily  aud  contrarily  to  analogy. 
These  words  are  chiefly  those  ending  in  l,  with  also  a  few  of  other  terminations.  The 
following  list,  the  words  in  which  are  chiefly  verbs,  includes  the  most  important  of  those 
in  regard  to  which  usage  varies  :  namely,  apparel,  barrel,  bevel,  bias,  bowel  and  its  com¬ 
pounds,  cancel,  carburet  and  all  similar  words  ending  in  -uret,  cavil ,  carol ,  channel,  chisel , 
counsel ,  cudgel,  dial,  dishevel,  dowel,  drivel,  duel,  empanel,  enamel,  equal,  funnel,  gambol, 
gravel,  grovel,  handsel,  hatchel,  imperil,  jewel,  kennel ,  kidnap,  label,  laurel ,  level,  libel , 
marshal,  marvel,  metal  (see  §  7),  medal,  model ,  panel ,  parallel ,  parcel, pencil,  peril ,  pistol ', 
pommel,  quarrel,  ravel ,  revel,  rival,  rowel,  shovel ,  shrivel ,  snivel,  tassel,  tinsel,  trammel, 
travel,  tunnel ,  unravel,  vial,  victual,  worship.  Worcester  doubles  the  final  letters  of  all 
these  words,  except  parallel,  in  forming  derivatives  by  the  addition  of  terminations  be- 
inning  with  voweis,  though  he  remarks,  with  respect  to  those  ending  in  l,  that  “  it 
etter  accords  with  the  analogy  of  the  language  "  to  spell  their  derivatives  with  but  one  l. 
Smart  retains  the  double  consonant  in  this  class  of  words  solely  on  the  ground  that  usage  fa¬ 
vors  it,  but  remarks  that  “  the  double  p  in  worshipped,  worshipper,  etc.,  the  second  l  in  trav¬ 
elling,  traveller ,  etc.,  are  quite  unnecessary  on  any  other  score  than  to  satisfy  the  prejudices 
of  the  eye.”  Stormonth  doubles  the  final  consonant  in  this  class,  except  in  the  derivatives 
of  channel,  dial,  parallel,  pistol ,  and  in  some  of  those  from  equal,  peril,  quarrel,  victual, 
worship.  The  Imperial  (published  by  Blackie  &  Son  in  England)  agrees  with  Stormonth 
in  respect  to  derivatives  of  dial,  equal,  parallel,  peril,  pistol,  victual,  and  most  derivatives 
of  worship  ;  doubles  the  l  in  derivatives  of  channel ;  gives  caroling  or  carolling  as  a  noun, 
duellist  and  duelist,  enamelar  and  enameltar ,  and  so  -er  and  -ist ;  has  quarrellous  and 
quarrelous  —  Stormonth  giving  only  the  latter,  but  both  agreeing  in  quarrelled ,  quarrel¬ 
ling,  quarreller,  —  while  the  Imperial  increases  the  breach  with  trammeler  and  trammel - 
ler ,  worshipper  and  worshiper,  gamboled  or  gambolled,  gamboling  or  gambolling,  etc. 
The  Encyclopaedic  Dictionary  gives  both  ways  for  derivatives  of  bias,  channel  (except 
channelize ),  drivel,  ravel,  etc.  ;  but  marks  beveled  and  beveling  as  rare,  and  worshiper  as 
obsolete ;  generally  omits  the  participles,  except  in  citations ;  and  appears  t©  favor  the 
use  of  the  double  l,  etc.,  in  most  of  these  derivatives.  The  Oxford  English  Dictionary 
prefers  the  forms  with  the  doubled  letters,  except  for  a  few  words  like  bias,  carol ,  pistol. 
Perry  wrote  the  derivatives  of  these  words  with  but  one  l,  according  to  the  rule,  and  the 
same  practice  was  advocated  by  Walker.  Conformity  to  the  regular  rule  has  been  advo¬ 
cated  also  by  other  eminent  scholars  ;  but,  for  the  accommodation  of  the  whole  English- 
speaking  public,  both  of  the  prevalent  spellings  are  usually  given  in  this  Dictionary,  that 
with  the  single  consonant  having  the  first  place. 

§9.  Double  consonant  retained.  Derivatives  formed  from  words  ending  in  a 
double  consonant,  by  adding  one  or  more  syllables,  commonly  retain  both  consonants :  as, 
ebb,  ebbing  ;  odd,  oddly  ;  stiff,  stifness  ;  fell,  fellable  ;  skill,  skillful,  skillfulness  ;  will,  will¬ 
ful,  willfulness  ;  dull,  dullness  ;  full,  fullness.  So  also  the  double  l  is  retained  in  the  words 
installment,  inthrallment,  thralldom,' and  enrollment  (from  install,  inthrall,  thrall,  and  en¬ 
roll),  in  order  to  prevent  a  false  pronunciation  if  spelled  with  one  /.  Many  writers  and 


lexicographers,  especially  in  England,  omit  one  l  in  these  words,  as'also  in  the  derivatives 
of  skill,  will,  dull,  and  full,  formed  by  adding  the  syllables  -ly  and  -ness.  See  §§,16, 17. 

The  derivatives  of  pontiff  are  exceptions  to  the  rule,  being  written  with  only  one/; 
as,  pontific,  pontifical,  pontificial ,  and  the  like.  One  l  is  also  dropped  in  a  few  words 
formed  by  adding  the  termination  -ly  to  words  ending  in  ll,  in  order  to  prevent  the  con¬ 
currence  of  three  Vs:  as,  ill,  illy  ;  dull,  dully  ;  full,  fully.  Words  similarly  formed  by 
adding  the  termination  -less,  however,  are  written  either  with  the  three  Vs,  a  hyphen 
being  inserted  before  the  termination,  or  with  two  Vs,  and  without  the  hyphen ;  as,  skill- 
less,  or  skilless,  smell-less  or  smelless. 

§  10.  Silent  e  retained.  In  derivatives  formed  from  words  ending  with  silent  e, 
the  e  is  generally  retained  when  the  termination  begins  with  a  consonant :  as,  pale,  pale¬ 
ness  ;  hate,  hateful;  incite,  incitement;  chaste,  chastely,  chasteness;  move ,  movement. 
When,  however,  the  e  is  immediately  preceded  by  another  vowel  (except  e),  it  is  often 
dropped  from  the  derivative:  as,  due,  duly  ;  argue,  argument ;  time,  truly;  awe,  awful; 
and  the  derivatives  and  compounds  of  these  words. 

The  words  wholly,  nursling,  wisdom ,  abridgment,  acknowledgment,  lodgment,  judgment, 
and  the  compounds  of  some  of  these,  are  exceptions.  The  la6tfour,  however,  are  written, 
by  many  authors,  abridgement,  acknowledgement,  lodgement,  judgement. 

§  11.  Silent  e  omitted.  In  derivatives  formed  from  words  ending  with  silent  e, 
when  the  termination  begins  with  a  vowel,  the  e  is  generally  omitted,  except  in  the  cases 
mentioned  in  the  next  paragraph  :  as,  bride,  bridal  ;  guide,  guidance;  plume,  plumage  ; 
use,  usable,  usage  ;  grieve,  grievance;  come,  coming  ;  shape,  shaping  ;  move,  movable; 
sale,  salable;  fieece,  fleecy  ;  force,  forcible  ;  true,  truism. 

The  e  is  retained  in  the  words  hoeing,  shoeing ,  and  toeing  (from  hoe,  shoe ,  and  toe),  in 
order  to  guard  against  mispronunciation,  and  is  generally,  for  a  like  reason,  excluded 
from  shoer  (cf.  hoed,  shod,  toed).  It  is  retained,  also,  in  the  words  dyeing,  singeing, 
springeing,  swingeing,  tingeing  (from  dye,  singe,  springe,  swinge,  tinge),  to  distinguish 
them  from  dying,  singing,  springing,  swinging,  tinging  (from  die,  sing ,  spring,  swing, 
ting).  The  word  mileage,  as  commonly  written,  does  not  omit  the  e,  though  it  is 
sometimes  spelled  milage.  The  words  lineage,  lineal,  and  pineal,  though  appar¬ 
ently  exceptions,  are  not  really  such,  since  they  are  derived  not  directly  from  line 
and  pine,  but  from  the  Latin  linea  (through  the  French),  linealis,  and  pinea.  The  e, 
standing,  in  a  derivative,  before  a  termination  beginning  with  a  or  o,  and  immediately 
after  c  or  g,  is  retained  in  order  to  prevent  the  pronunciation  of  these  consonants  with 
the  hard  sound:  as,  peace,  peaceable;  notice,  noticeable ;  majiage,  manageable ;  change, 
changeable;  advantage,  advantageous  ;  outrage,  outrageous.  Mortgagor ,  pronounced  mor'- 
ga-jor9,  from  mortgage,  and  pledgor,  pronounced  plej-or9,  from  pledge,  are  the  forms  pre¬ 
ferred  in  usage,  though  under  this  rule  they  should  be  mortgageor  and  pledgeor.  In  de¬ 
rivatives  in  -able,  as  usable ,  useable,  salable,  saleable,  etc.,  usage  is  divided  and  often  in¬ 
consistent  with  the  same  authors. 

§  12.  Ending  - ing  added  to  ie.  In  derivatives  formed  from  words  ending  in  ie, 
by  adding  the  termination  -ing,  the  e  is  usually  dropped,  and  the  i  changed  to  y,  in  order 
to  prevent  two  Vs  from  coming  together:  as,  die,  dying  ;  hie,  hying  (but  some  writers 
write  hieing );  lie,  lying ;  tie,  tying  ;  vie,  vying. 

§  13.  y  preceded  by  a  consonant.  In  derivatives  of  words  ending  in  y,  preceded 
by  a  consonant,  and  formed  by  appending  any  termination  except  one  beginning  with  t,  the 
y  is  usually  changed  into  i:  as,  icy,  iciest ,  icily  ;  mercy,  merciless  ;  tidy,  tidiness  ;  modify, 
modifies  ;  foggy,  fogginess  ;  earthy ,  earthiness  ;  pity,  pitiful. 

The  derivatives  of  adjectives  of  one  syllable  ending  in  y,  preceded  by  a  consonant,  are 
exceptions,  and  usually  retain  the  y:  as,  shy,  shyness;  sly ,  slyest;  dry,  dryly;  spry, 
spryer,  spryest ;  wry ,  wryness.  But  the  adjectives  drier  and  driest,  from  dry,  are  com¬ 
monly  written  with  i  instead  of  y  ;  and  the  forms  drily,  shily,  slily,  are  not  uncommon. 
Derivatives  formed  by  adding  the  termination  -ship,  as  secretaryship ,  suretyship,  ladyship, 
and  the  like,  also  retain  the  y,  though  some  authors  write  them  with  i,  according  to  the 
rule.  Derivatives  in  -like,  as  citylike,  cowiti-ylike,  and  those  formed  from  baby  and  lady, 
keep  the  y.  The  y  is  also  retained  in  the  possessive  case  of  nouns,  when  formed  by  add¬ 
ing  s  with  the  apostrophe  ;  as,  country's,  everybody's. 

§  14.  y  preceded  by  a  vowel.  Derivatives  formed  by  affixing  a  termination  to 
words  ending  in  y  preceded  by  a  vowel,  generally  retain  the  y  unchanged  :  as,  gay,  gayety, 
gayly  ;  play,  player,  plays;  sway,  swayed;  obey,  obeying  ;  joy,  joyful;  enjoy ,' enjoyed , 
buy,  buying  ;  gluey,  glueyness. 

The  words  daily,  laid,  paid,  said,  saith,  slain ,  and  staid  (from  day,  lay,  pay,  say,  slay, 
and  stay),  with  their  compounds,  are  exceptions.  Staid,  however,  is  sometimes  written 
stayed.  Gaiety  and  gaily  are  preferred  by  many  writers.  Says  is  regular  in  form,  but  not 
in  pronunciation.  Dewiness  is  a  recognized  exception.  Derivatives  from  words  ending 
in  uy,  as  colloquies,  from  colloquy,  are  not  exceptions  to  the  rule,  as  u,  in  such  cases,  is 
not  strictly  a  vowel,  but  stands  for  the  consonant  w. 

§  16.  Adding  a  vowel  to  a  vowel  ending.  Derivatives  formed  by  appending  a 
syllable  beginning  with  a  vowel  to  words  ending  with  a  vowel  sound,  generally  retain  the 
letter  or  letters  representing  such  sound  :  as,  huzza,  huzzaed  ;  agree,  agreeable,  agreeing ; 
weigh ,  weighing  ;  dough,  doughy  ;  echo,  echoed  ;  woo,  wooer  ;  bow,  bowed  ;  beau,  beauish. 
We  sometimes  see  cooes ,  wooes  (from  the  verbs  coo ,  woo) ;  but  it  is  better  to  write  coos, 
woos,  w’ith  taboos ,  shampoos,  and  the  like.  Cooed  and  wooed  are  proper,  like  other  parti¬ 
ciples  in  -ed. 

Derivatives  of  words  of  this  class  ending  in  silent  e,  as  also  those  formed  from  words 
ending  in  double  e  by  adding  a  termination  beginning  with  e,  drop  the  final  e:  as,  hoe, 
hoed ;  sue,  sued  ;  owe,  owed  ;  free,  freer,  freest  ;  see ,  seer  ;  oversee,  overseer  ;  agree,  agreed, 
agreer.  The  cases  mentioned  in  sections  11,  12,  and  13  are  also  exceptions. 

§  16.  Derivatives  formed  by  prefixing  one  or  more  syllables  to  wordsending  in 
a  double  consonant  commonly  retain  both  consonants :  as,  tipstaff ,  rebuff,  recall ,  befall, 
inthrall,  disenthrall ,  foretell,  undersell ,  fulfill,  enroll,  emboss  (from  staff,  buff ,  call,  fall, 
thrall,  tell ,  sell,  fill,  roll ,  boss). 

The  word  until  is  an  exception,  being  always  written  with  one  l.  Those  words  of  this 
class  which  end  in  ll  are  written  by  some  authors,  especially  in  England,  with  one  l ;  as, 
recal,  befal,  inthral,  foretel ,  fulfil ,  enrol.  The  words  distill  and  instill  should  be  written 
with  the  l  doubled,  though  they  are  often  written  distil  and  instil,  with  only  one  l. 

§  17.  Compound  words  formed  by  joining  two  or  more  words  commonly  retain  all 
letters  of  the  simple  words  ;  as,  stiff-necked,  ivell-bred,  dull-eyed,  save-all,  wide-mouthed. 

There  are  numerous  exceptions  to  this  rule,  many  of  them  compounds  which  by  long 
use  have  acquired  the  force  of  single  words.  They  are  :  some  compounds  of  all  and  well ; 
as,  almighty,  almost,  alone ,  already,  also,  although,  altogether ,  always,  withal,  there¬ 
withal,  welcome,  wherewithal ,  welfare  ;  —  compounds  of  mass;  as,  Candlemas,  Christmas , 
Lammas,  Michaelmas ,  etc.  ;  —  words  of  which  the  second  part  is  the  adjective  full ;  as 
artful,  hateful ,  rueful,  woeful  or  wofvl ;  also,  the  words  chilblain,  often  dumfound.  expire 
and  its  derivatives  (cf.  inspire),  fulfill  (see  §  16),  namesake,  neckerchief,  numskull,  pas¬ 
time,  standish,  where'er  and  wherever. 

PLURALS. 

§  18.  The  plural  of  English  nouns  regularly  ends  in  s,  or,  in  certain 
classes  of  words,  in  es. 

When  the  noun  in  the  singular  ends  with  such  a  sound  that  the  sound  of  s  can  unite 
with  it,  and  be  pronounced  without  forming  a  separate  syllable,  s  only  is  added  in  forming 
the  plural :  as,  bay,  bays ;  shah,  shahs;  sea,  seas;  tree,  trees;  pie,  pies";  Hindu,  Hin¬ 
dus ;  woe,  woes;  canto,  cantos ;  virtue,  virtues  ;  purlieu,  purlieus;  claw ,  claws;  cab, 
cabs  ;  panic,  panics ;  bead,  beads  ;  chief,  chiefs;  bag,  bags  ;  path,  paths  ;  ache,  aches ; 
plaque,  plaques;  lock,  locks ;  bell,  bells;  gem,  gems ;  fan.  fans;  cup,  cups;  ear,  ears; 
act,  acts.  Most  words  ending  in  o  form  the  plural  regularly  by  adding  s,  as  alto  (pi. 
-tos),  cameo  (pi.  -eos),  etc.  But,  of  those  ending  in  o  preceded  by  a  consonant, 
a  few  form  the  plural  by  adding  es,  as  bastinado  (pi.  -does),  bubo  (pi.  -boes),  calico ,  echo, 
embargo ,  grotto,  hero,  Jingo,  mango,  manifesto,  mosquito,  motto,  negro,  no,  portico,  potato, 
tomato,  tornado,  torpedo,  volcano.  A  few  others  of  this  latter  class  have  the  plural  in  -os 
or  -oes.  The  plural  of  alkali  is  written  alkalies  or  alkalis;  that  of  rabbi,  either  rabbis  or 
rabbies.  With  regard  to  other  nouns  ending  in  i  usage  differs,  though  they  are  more 
properly  written  with  the  termination  is. 
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ORTHOGRAPHY. 


When  the  noun  in  the  singular  ends  with  such  a  sound  (as  that  of  ch  in  much,  sh,  j ,  s,  x , 
or  z)  that  the  sound  of  s  cannot  unite  with  it  in  pronunciation,  bat  must  form  a  separate 
syllable,  e  is  inserted  before  s  in  forming  the  plural,  unless  the  word  ends  with  silent  e, 
in  which  case  the  latter  serves  to  form  a  separate  syllable  with  s:  as,  church ,  churches ; 
rush ,  rushes ;  age ,  ages;  edge,  edges;  lace,  laces;  gas ,  gases;  class,  classes ;  alias, 
aliases;  marquis,  marquises ;  case ,  cases ;  loss,  losses;  box ,  boxes;  maze ,  mazes.  For 
classis,  crisis ,  and  like  words,  see  §  25. 

Plural  of  a  letter,  figure,  sign,  etc.  To  express  the  plural  of  a  letter,  figure,  or 
any  character  or  sign,  or  of  a  word  mentioned  without  regard  to  its  meaning,  the  letter  s, 
generally  preceded  by  the  apostrophe,  is  appended,  as  in  the  phrases,  “The  two  Vs  in 
all;  ”  “  The  two  0's  in  400  ;  ”  “  Two  *’$  in  Orion :  ”  “  The  why's  and  wherefore's  of  the 
question.”  Some  writers,  however,  omit  the  apostrophe  in  such  cases,  joining  the  s  im¬ 
mediately  to  the  letter,  character,  or  word,  as  in  the  phrases  “  The  two  Is  in  all ;  "  “  Two 
*5  in  Orion  ;  ”  “  The  pros  and  cons."  The  names  of  the  letters  with  their  proper  plural 
endings  may  be  used  instead  of  the  letters  themselves ;  as,  the  two  ees,  efs,  ells,  esses,  and 
the  like.  The  plurals  of  letters  are  also  rarely  expressed  by  simply  doubling  them,  with¬ 
out  adding  any  plural  sign  ;  as,  “  The  two  ee  in  bee  ;  ”  “  The  two  11  in  all ;  ”  but  this  prac¬ 
tice  is  not  to  be  commended,  as  ee,  ll,  etc.,  are  properly  read  double  e,  double  l,  and  the  like. 

§  19.  Nouns  ending  in  y  preceded  by  a  consonant  form  their  plural  by  adding  es 
and  changing  y  into  i:  as,  mercy,  mercies  ;  lady,  ladies  ;  sky,  skies  ;  army,  armies  ;  pity, 
pities.  This  rule  includes  words  ending  in  quy,  in  which  u,  being  pronounced  like  w,  is 
strictly  a  consonant ;  as,  colloquy,  colloquies.  The  plural  of  proper  nouns  ending  in  y 
preceded  by  a  consonant  is  formed  by  changing  y  intoics,  according  to  the  rule  ;  as,  “  The 
three  Maries."  Many  good  writers,  however,  form  the  plural  of  such  words  by  simply 
adding  s ;  as,  “  The  three  Marys." 

When  the  singular  of  a  noun  ends  in  y  preceded  by  a  vowel  (except  u  having  the 
power  of  w),  the  plural  is  regularly  formed  by  adding  s  only  :  as,  day,  days  ;  key,  keys  ; 
money,  moneys;  monkey,  monkeys  ;  attorney ,  attorneys  ;  alloy,  alloys  ;  guy,  guys.  Some 
plurals  of  the  latter  class  are  often,  but  less  properly,  written  with  the  termination  ies  ; 
as,  monies,  altomies,  and  the  like. 

Note.  Nouns  now  ending  in  y  formerly  ended  in  ie,  and  formed  their  plurals  regu¬ 
larly  by  adding  s ;  as,  memorie,  memories  ;  mercie,  mercies.  Y  was  finally  substituted 
for  ie  in  the  singular,  but  the  plural  still  retains  its  old  form. 

§  20.  The  plurals  of  a  few  nouns  ending  in  for  fe  are  irregularly  formed  by  changing 
/  or  fe  into  res.  The  following  words,  with  their  compounds,  are  the  principal  examples  : 
namely,  life ,  lives  ;  knife,  knives  ;  wife ,  wives  ;  leaf,  leaves ;  sheaf,  sheaves  ;  loaf,  loaves; 
beef,  beeves;  thief ,  thieves ;  calf,  calves;  half,  halves;  elf,  elves;  shelf,  shelves;  self, 
selves ;  wolf,  wolves.  The  plural  of  staff  is  usually  staves,  except  when  it  means  a  corps 
of  officers,  either  military  or  civil,  in  which  sense  it  is  always  written  staffs.  The  plural 
of  wharf  is  generally  written  wharfs  in  England  ;  in  the  United  States  it  is  more  com¬ 
monly  written  wharves,  as  it  is  also  by  some  recent  English  writers.  The  plural  of  scarf 
is  scarfs,  rarely  scarves.  The  plurals  of  hoof  and  turf ,  formerly  written  hooves  and 
turves ,  are  now  usually  written  hoofs  and  turfs.  The  plurals  of  other  nouns  ending  in  f, 
fe,  or  ff,  are  formed  regularly  by  the  addition  of  s  only. 

§  21.  Plural  formed  by  change  of  vowel.  In  the  following  nouns,  the  singular 
and  the  plural  differ  in  their  vowels  or  vowel  sounds  :  namely,  man,  men  ;  woman,  ivomen  ; 
goose,  geese  (but  gooses  in  the  sense  of  tailor’s  irons) ;  foot,  feet ;  tooth ,  teeth;  brother , 
brethren  (see  §§  22, 23)  ;  louse ,  lice  ;  mouse ,  mice.  Compounds  ending  with  these  words 
form  their  plurals  in  the  same  manner  :  as,  workman,  workmen ;  dormouse,  dormice. 
Words  which  end  in  the  syllable  -man,  and  are  not  compounds,  form  their  plurals  regu¬ 
larly,  by  addings  only  :  as,  cayman,  caymans  ;  desman,  desmans ;  firman,  Jirmans ;  talis¬ 
man,  talismans;  German,  Germans;  Mussulman,  Mussulmans;  Ottoman,  Ottomans; 
Turcoman ,  Turcomans.  The  plurals  of  talisman  and  Mussulman  are  sometimes  incor¬ 
rectly  written  talismen  and  Mussulmen. 

§  22-  A  few  plurals  end  in  -en  ;  namely,  brother,  brethren  (see  §§  21,  23) ;  child, 
children  ;  ox,  oxen.  To  these  may  be  added  the  obsolete  or  archaic  forms,  eyen  or  eyne,  kine, 
shoon,  hosen,  housen,  sistren  (from  eye,  cow,  shoe,  hose,  house,  sister ),  all  of  which,  though 
some  have  received  a  slightly  different  form,  end,  as  pronounced,  with  the  sound  of  n. 

§  23.  Words  having  two  plurals  with  different  meanings.  Some  words, 
as  brother,  die,  pea,  penny,  chenib,  cloth,  genius,  index,  seraph,  staff,  stamen,  have  two 
plurals  of  different  forms  and  with  different  meanings.  See  the  explanations  of  these 
words  in  the  Vocabulary.  See  also  §  24.  For  acquaintance,  as  formerly  both  singular 
and  plural,  see  acquaintance,  n.,  2,  in  the  Vocabulary. 

§  24.  Plural  same  as  singular.  Some  words,  mostly  names  of  animals,  have  the 
same  form  in  the  plural  as  in  the  singular  ;  as,  deer,  sheep,  swine ,  grouse,  trout,  aud  the  like, 
but  these  words  and  some  others  which  ordinarily  have  no  plural,  as  wheat,  barley,  have 
plurals  formed  by  adding  s  or  es  when  used  to  denote  a  number  of  species.  See  the  Note 
under  plural,  n.,  in  the  Vocabulary.  Gentile  nouns  in  -ese  also  have  the  same  form  in 
the  plural  as  in  the  singular;  as,  Chinese,  Portuguese,  Tyrolese ,  Japanese.  Fish,  fowl, 
and  some  other  words,  may  be  used  for  an  indefinite  number ;  or  the  individuals  may 
be  designated  as  fishes,  etc. 

§  25.  Foreign  words.  Many  words  adopted  from  foreign  languages  retain  their  orig¬ 
inal  plurals:  as,  datum,  data;  criterion,  criteria;  genus,  genera;  larva ,  larvae  ;  classis, 
classes  (see  class,  pi.  classes,  in  §  18) ;  crisis,  crises  ;  matrix,  matrices  ;  focus,  foci  ;  mon¬ 
sieur,  messieurs. 

Many  words  of  this  class,  while  retaining  the  original  plurals,  have  also  a  second 
formed  after  the  analogy  of  English  words  of  similar  termination  :  as,  formula,  formulae 
or  formulas  ;  beau,  beaux  or  beaus  ;  focus,  foci  or  focuses  ;  index ,  indices  o^  indexes  ; 
stratum,  strata  or  stratums ;  bandit,  banditti  or  bandits ;  cherub,  cherubim  or  cherubs ; 
seraph,  seraphim  or  seraphs.  The  plurals  of  the  last  two  words  are  sometimes  iucorrectly 
written  cherubims  and  seraphims,  with  double  plural  terminations,  without  regard  to  the 
fact  that  in  Hebrew  words  -im  is  a  plural  ending. 

§  26-  In  certain  loose  compounds  consisting  of  a  noun  followed  by  an  adjective  or 
other  qualifying  expression,  the  plural  is  commonly  formed  by  making  the  same  change 
in  the  noun  as  when  it  stands  alone  :  as,  court-martial,  courts-martial ;  cousin-german, 
cousins-german;  son-in-law ,  sons-in-law  ;  knight-errant,  knights-errant.  (but  cf.  knight 
bachelor,  knight  templar,  manservant,  etc.,  which  have  the  plurals  knights  bachelors, 
knights  templars,  menservants.  When,  however,  the  adjective  is  so  closely  joined  to 
the  noun  that  the  compound  has  the  force  of  a  simple  word,  the  plural  of  the  compound 
is  commonly  formed  like  that  of  any  other  word  of  the  same  termination :  as,  cupful, 
cupfuls  ;  handful,  handfuls. 

MISCELLANEOUS  RULES. 

§27.  There  are  many  words,  besides  those  mentioned  in  the  preceding  paragraphs,  in 
respect  to  which  usage,  even  that  of  the  best  authors,  is  variable.  The  most  important  of 
these  words  are  mentioned  in  this  and  the  succeeding  sections. 


The  derivatives  of  the  word  villain,  as  villainous,  villainy,  etc.,  though  sometimes,  esp. 
formerly,  written  villanous,  villany,  etc.,  now  commonly  retain  the  i,  like  those  of  other 
words  similarly  ending  in  am :  as,  mountainous,  from  mountain  ;  captaincy ,  from  captain  ; 
and  the  like. 

The  words  connection,  deflection,  inflection,  and  reflection,  follow  the  spelling  of  the 
words  connect,  deflect,  inflect,  and  reflect,  though  often  written,  especially  in  England, 
connexion,  deflexion,  inflexion,  and  reflexion.  See  Note  under  connection,  in  the  Vo¬ 
cabulary.  ..... 

The  word  woe,  though  often  written  without  the  final  e,  should  retain  it,  like  most  other 
nouns  of  one  syllable  and  of  similar  form ;  as,  doe,  floe,  foe,  hoe ,  sloe,  toe,  and  the  like. 
Monosyllables  other  than  nouns  and  also  words  of  more  than  one  syllable  having  a  similar 
termination,  omit  the  e  ;  as,  do,  go,  no,  so,  canto,  motto,  potato. 

The  words  defense,  expense,  offense,  and  pretense  are  preferably  written  thus,  though 
they  are  often,  esp.  in  England,  spelled  with  c  instead  of  s,  for  the  s  is  used  in  all  their 
derivatives. 

The  words  drought  and  height  have  also  often  been  written  drouth  and  highth  oxhight ; 
but  these  forms  are  now  rare  in  literary  usage. 

The  verb  practice  is  thus  written  like  the  noun,  in  preference  to  the  form  practise, 
though  the  latter  spelling  is  used  by  many  writers,  especially  in  England.  The  differ¬ 
ence  in  spelling  between  the  noun  and  the  verb  is  properly  observed,  in  words  of  this 
kind,  only  in  such  as  are  accented  on  the  last  syllable,  as  device,  devise.  See  Note  under 
practise,  in  the  Vocabulary. 

Derivatives  of  the  Greek  eSpa  (seat,  base,  side ;  pronounced  Ked'ra),  as  polyhedron, 
tetrahedron,  octahedral,  and  the  like,  are  properly  thus  written  with  h  before  the  e  of  the 
termination,  but  are  sometimes  written  polyedron,  tetraedron,  octaedral,  etc. 

§  28.  -able  or  -ible.  There  is  a  class  of  adjectives  ending  either  in  - able  or  in  -ible, 
of  which  a  large  majority  have  the  termination  -able  ;  as,  blamable,  laudable ,  legible,  mu¬ 
table,  navigable,  vendible.  Many  of  them  are  from  Latin  words  ending  in  -abilis  or  -ibilis  ; 
some  are  from  the  French  ;  and  not  a  few  are  formed  by  adding  the  termination  to  English 
words.  The  forms  in  -ible  occur  mostly  in  words  going  back  directly  to  Latin  verbs  ending 
in  -ere  or  -ire.  For  English  compounds  the  form  in  -able  has  become  usual.  See  Note 
under  -able,  in  the  Vocabulary. 

§  29.  en-orin-.  There  is  a  class  of  words  beginning  with  en-  or  in-,  as  enclose  or  inclose, 
enquire  or  inquire,  ensure  or  insure,  and  the  like,  many  of  which  take  either  form  of  the 
prefix  indifferently.  They  are  chiefly  derived  from  the  Latin,  either  directly  or  through 
the  French,  the  prefix  in-  belonging  to  the  former  language,  and  en-  to  the  latter.  In  some 
of  these  words,  en-  is  preferred  ;  in  others,  in- ;  many  of  them  are  used  indifferently.  See 
the  different  words  of  this  class  in  the  Vocabulary. 

§  30.  -ant  or  -ent.  There  was  formerly  considerable  diversity  of  usage  in  respect  to 
the  terminations  -ant  and  -ent,  both  of  which  were,  in  certain  cases,  used  almost  indiffer¬ 
ently  ;  as  in  the  words  confidant  or  confident,  dependant  ox  dependent,  and  the  like.  Present 
usage,  however,  is  definitely  settled  in  favor  of  one  or  the  other  form,  in  nearly  or  quite 
every  word  of  this  class,  though  not  always  upon  uniform  principles.  Thus,  the  abstract 
noun  confidence  and  the  adjective  confident  are  universal,  while  the  common  noun  is  some¬ 
times  the  English  confident,  but  often  the  French  confidant.  The  abstract  noun  dependence 
and  the  adjective  dependent  have  almost  entirely  superseded  dependance  and  dependant, 
while  the  noun  dependant,  which  was  at  least  as  commonly  seen  in  Walker’s  time  as  the 
worm  dependent,  has  now  yielded  its  place  in  great  measure  to  dependent  (see  Note  under 
dependant,  in  the  Vocabulary).  On  the  other  hand,  we  now  have  both  the  adjectives  and 
the  common  nouns  attendant  and  repentant ;  aud  the  abstract  nouns  attendance  and  repent¬ 
ance.  See  -ance,  in  the  Vocabulary. 

§  31.  -er  or  -re.  There  is  a  class  of  words  ending  in  - er ,  some  of  which  are  written  by 
many  authors  with  the  termination  -re;  as,  center,  meter,  theater,  etc.,  which  are  often 
written  centre,  metre,  theatre,  etc.  Acre,  chancre,  lucre ,  nacre,  massacre,  and  ogre  retain 
the  termination  -re,  in  order  to  preserve  the  hard  sound  of  the  c  and  g.  Still,  we  have 
the  adjective  eager,  the  noun  eagre  or  eager,  and  the  preposition  mauger  or  maugre. 

§  32.  -id  or -ide.  There  are  two  classes  of  chemical  words  ending  respectively  in  -id 
or  -ide  and  -in  or  - ine ,  in  regard  to  which  usage  has  varied.  Most  of  them  were  formerly 
written  without  the  final  e  ;  but  in  present  usage  -ide  is  preferred  to  -id,  and  there  is  an 
attempt  to  establish  a  technical  distinction  between  -in  and  -ine.  See  -ine  in  the  Vocabu¬ 
lary  (cf.  §  104,  Guide  to  Pronunciation).  The  word  tannin  is  always  written  without  the 
final  e.  Oxide  is  now  generally  written  with  the  termination  -ide. 

§  33-  -ize  or  -ise.  There  is  a  class  of  words  ending,  as  pronounced,  with  the  sound  of 
long  i,  followed  by  z,  some  of  which  are  differently  written,  by  different  authors,  with 
either  -ize  or -ise  to  represent  this  sound:  as,  criticize  or  criticise  ;  civilize  or  civilise; 
naturalize  or  naturalise ;  patronize  ox  patronise.  These  words  are  mostly  verbs,  and  are 
chiefiy  derived  from  Greek  wordsending  in  often  through  the  French  and  Latin  (see 

-ize,  in  the  Vocabidary).  There  are  a  few  from  other  sources,  but  formed  in  analogy  with 
these.  Those  derived  from  Greek  words  properly  have  the  termination  -ize  ;  as,  anathe¬ 
matize,  baptize,  characterize,  dramatize ,  tantalize.  The  spelling  exorcise  is,  however,  in 
common  use.  Those  formed  in  an  analogous  manner  from  English  words  are  likewise 
written  with  -ize ;  as,  albumenize,  bastardize,  memorize,  sensitize.  But  those  derived 
from  the  French  verb  prendre  (participle  pris  or  prise)  end  in  -ise  ;  as,  apprise ,  comprise, 
emprise,  enterprise,  surprise.  The  following  are  the  principal  English  verbs  ending  in 
-ise;  namely,  advertise,  advise ,  affranchise,  apprise,  arise,  chastise,  circumcise,  comprise, 
compromise,  demise,  despise,  devise,  disenfranchise,  disfranchise,  disguise,  emprise,  en¬ 
franchise,  exercise,  exorcise,  franchise,  merchandise,  premise,  revise,  supervise,  surmise , 
surpidse.  It  may  be  remarked  that  most  of  those  in  respect  to  which  usage  varies  are 
now  by  most  authorities,  including  the  Oxford  English  Dictionary,  written  with  the  ter¬ 
mination  -ize,  and  that  there  is  a  tendency  to  extend  the  use  of  the  -ize  to  all  analogous 
terms. 

§  34  mold  or  mould.  The  words  m old  and  molt,  and  their  compounds  and  derivatives, 
are  written  in  this  Dictionary  with  0  instead  of  ou,  in  analogy  with  the  words  bold,  bolt, 
colt,  gold ,  etc.,  from  which  the  u  has  been  dropped.  Many  authors,  however,  write  these 
words  mould  and  moult,  and  their  derivatives  in  like  manner  ;  and  this  spelling  is  also 
given  in  this  Dictionary  as  alternative. 

§  35-  -or  or  -our.  There  is  a  numerous  class  of  words  almost  universally  written  in  the 
United  States  with  the  termination  -or,  many  of  which  are  also  written,  esp.  in  England, 
with  the  termination  -our ;  as,  candor,  favor,  honor,  labor,  rumor,  vigor.  English  usage, 
however,  is  not  uniform  with  respect  to  these  words,  many  of  them  being  written  with 
-or  in  English  books.  See  the  Observations  on  Orthography,  prefixed  to  these  rules. 

§  36.  -ped  or  -pede.  There  is  a  small  class  of  words  ending  with  the  syllable  -ped 
(from  Lat.  pes,  pedis,  foot),  the  termination  of  some  of  which  was  formerly,  and  is  still  fre¬ 
quently,  written,  -pede  ;  as,  biped,  centiped,  milliped,  palmiped,  quadruped,  soliped,  and 
the  like.  The  w'ords  biped  and  quadruped  are  universally  written  without  the  final  e  ; 
and  most  of  the  others,  according  to  the  best  usage,  should  be  written  in  the  same  man¬ 
ner.  The  form  centipede,  however,  is  the  more  common  ;  and  velocipede  is  practically 
the  only  form  in  use. 
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Note.  Abbreviations  like  accus.,  Bacterid . ,  printed  in  this  list  acc(us).,  Bact(eriol).,  have  sometimes  been  further  shortened  by  omitting  the  letters  inclosed 
Similarly  forms  like  adj( s).  indicate  that  both  a  singular,  adj.,  and  a  plural,  adjs.,  have  been  used. 
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a . 

A.B.  .  .  . 
abbr(s).,abbrev. 

abl . 

Abp.  ... 
A.  C.  .  .  . 

acc(us). 

Acous.  .  .  . 

act . 

Act  S.  .  .  . 
A.  D.  .  .  . 


adap.  .  .  . 

adj{s).  .  .  . 
adv.  .  .  . 
JEoi.  .  .  . 
AF.  ... 
Af.iAfr.  .  . 
Agr{ic).  .  . 

A.  H.  ,  .  • 
Ala.  .  .  . 
Alban.  .  .  . 

Alchem.  .  . 
Alex.  .  .  . 

Alg.  .  .  . 
A.M.  .  .  . 
Am(er).  .  . 
Amend.  .  . 

Anal.  .  .  . 
Anal.  .  .  . 
Anc.  .  .  . 
Anc.  R.  .  . 
Angl.  .  .  . 

Anglo- Am. 
Anglo-Ind. 
Anglo- Ir.  .  . 

Anon.  .  .  . 
an*.  .  .  . 

Ant(iq).  .  . 
Anthol.  .  . 
Anthrop(ol).  . 
Anthropom.  . 
aor . 

A.  O.U..  . 

App.  .  .  . 

App.  .  .  . 

app.,  nppar.  . 
App.  Div. 

Apr.  .  .  . 

aq . 

Ar.  .  .  .  . 
Arch.  .  .  . 
A  rchseol.  .  . 
Arg.  Rep. 

Arith.  .  .  . 
Ariz.  .  .  . 
Ark.  .  .  . 
Arm(or).  .  . 
Armen.  .  . 

art . 

Artil.  .  .  . 

AS.,  .4.-5.  . 

assoc.  .  .  . 

Assyr.  .  .  . 

Astral  .  . 
Astron.  .  . 
Alhen.  .  .  . 

attrib.  .  .  . 
at.  wt.  .  .  . 

aug.  .  .  . 

Aug.  .  .  . 
Austral.  .  . 

Austria-  H.  . 
auxil.  .  .  . 

at’ . 

av(oir).  .  . 

b . 

B.  A.  .  .  . 

Babylon.  .  . 

Babylon.- Assy  r 

Bact(eriol).  . 

bal . 

Bank.  .  .  . 
Bat.  .  .  . 

bbl(s).  .  .  . 
B.  C.  . 
bdls.  .  .  . 
bds.  .  .  . 
Belg.  .  .  . 
Bib.  .  .  . 

Bibliog.  .  . 
Biog.  .  .  . 

Biogeog  .  . 


adjective,  ares, 
ante  (L., before). 
Bachelor  of  Arts 
abbreviated,  ab¬ 
breviation^), 
ablative. 
Archbishop. 

Ante  Christum(L., 
before  Christ), 
accusative. 
Acoustics, 
active. 

Act  of  Sederunt. 
Anno  Domini  (L., 
in  the  year  of  our 
Lord), 
adapted. 
adjective(s). 
adverb. 
jEolic. 

Anglo-French. 
Africa,  African. 
Agriculture, 
-tural. 

Anno  Hejirse. 

Alabama. 

Albanian. 

Alchemy. 

Alexander. 

Algebra. 

Master  of  Arts. 
America,  -ican. 
Amendment(s). 
Analytic,  Analysis. 
Anatomy. 

Ancient. 

Ancient  Rome. 
Anglican,  Angli¬ 
cized. 

Anglo-American. 
Anglo-Indian. 
Anglo-Irish. 
Anonymous, 
answer,  answer- 
ing. 

Antiquity,  -ties. 

Anthology. 

Anthropology. 

Anthropometry. 

aori8t. 

American  Orni¬ 
thologists’ Union. 
Appendix. 
Appeals, 
apparently. 

A  p  p  e  1  late  Divi¬ 
sion. 

April. 

aqua  (L.,  water). 
Arabic. 
Architecture. 
Archaeology. 
Argentine  Repub¬ 
lic. 

Arithmetic. 

Arizona. 

Arkansas. 

Armorican. 

Armenian. 

article. 

Artillery. 

Anglo-Saxon. 

associated. 

Assyrian. 

Astrology. 

Astronomy. 

Athenian. 

attributive, -tively. 

atomic  weight. 

augmentative. 

August,  Augustus 

Australasia. 

Austria-Hungary. 

auxiliary. 

average. 

avoirdupois. 

born. 

Bachelor  of  Arts. 
Babylonian. 
Babylonian-Assyr- 
ian. 

Bacteriology. 

balance. 

Banking. 

Battalion. 

barrel(s). 

Before  Christ. 

bundles. 

boards. 

Belgian,  Belgium. 
Biblical,  Biblio¬ 
theca. 

Bibliography 
Biography,  B  i  o- 
graphical(Dict-). 
Biogeography. 


Biol. 

Bisc. 

bitum.  . 

Bk.  .  . 

B.  L.  . 

B.  L.  R. 

■  • 

blk.  .  . 

Bohem. 

Bot.  .  . 

Bp.  .  . 

Br.  .  . 

Braz.  . 

Bret. 

Brig.  . 

•  • 

Brit.  . 

B.  Sc.  . 

.  . 

bu.  .  . 

Bulq.  . 

. 

B.  T.  U. 

Bull.  . 

Burl.  . 

•  • 

c.  .  . 

c.  .  . 

Cal.  . 

Cal{if). 

Camb.  . 

Can. 

cap(s).  , 

Capt 

,  , 

Cant.  . 

. 

Car. 

Carp.  . 

car.  .  . 

Cartog. 

caus. 

. 

Cath.  . 

Cat(al). 

c.  c.,  cc. 

Celt.  . 

Cen. 

cent. 

cent  i  in. 

Cej'am. 

cf.  .  . 

V.g:s: 

ch.i  chap. 

CA.,  Chas.  . 
Ch(s).  .  .  . 
Chald.  .  . 
Chem.  .  .  . 
Chin.  .  .  . 
Chi  no- Jap.  . 
Chr(oti).  .  . 

chronfol).  .  . 


cir . 

circam.  .  . 

cit . 

Civ.  .  .  . 
Civil  Eng. 
C.J.  ... 
cl.  .... 

Class.  .  .  . 

cm . 

Col .  .... 

Coll.  .  .  . 

coll . 

coll. ,  colloq.  . 
Colo.  .  .  . 
com.  «  .  . 

Com  .  .  . 

comb.  .  v  . 
comp.  .  .  . 

compar.  .  . 

Cong.  .  .  . 

conj.  .  .  . 
Conn.  .  .  . 

Con.  Sect . «  . 
const.  .  .  . 

cons/r.  .  o  . 
contr.  .  .  . 

contract.  .  . 

cop.  .  .  . 
Copt.  .  .  . 


Biology. 

Biscay  an. 
bituminous. 

Book. 

Breech-loading. 
Breech-1  oadin  g 
Rifle, 
black. 

Bohemian. 
Botany, Botanical. 
Bishop. 

British. 

Brazilian. 

Breton. 

Brigade,  Briga¬ 
dier. 

Britain,  British. 
Bachelor  of 
Science, 
bushels). 
Bulgarian. 

British  Thermal 
Unit. 

Bulletin. 

Burlesque. 

circa  (L.,  about), 
caption,  capit- 
ulum  (L.,  chap¬ 
ter),  c  e  n  t(s), 
century,  cubic. 
Centigrade. 
Calendar,  Calends. 
California. 
Cambridge. 
Canada,  -dian. 
capitals)  [initial, 
or  letters]. 
Captain. 

Canticles. 
Carolus  (L., 
Charles). 
Carpentry, 
carats. 

Cartography. 

causative. 

Catholic. 

Catalan. 

cubic  centimeters. 
Celtic. 

Central. 

century,  centimes, 
centimeters. 
Ceramics, 
confer  (L.,  com¬ 
pare), 
centigram, 
centimeter  gram 
second, 
chapter. 

Charles. 
Church(es). 
Chaldee,  -daic. 
Chemistry. 
Chinese. 

Chino- Japanese. 
Chronicles, 
chron  ol  og  ical, 
-ically,  chronol¬ 
ogy- 

circa  (L.,  about). 

circumference. 

citation. 
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Civil  Engineering. 
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ters). 
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Colossians. 
Colleges, 
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modore, 
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compound,  -ed, 
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Com. 

corol. 
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cos.  . 
cosec. 
Cosmog 

Craniol. 
Craniom. 
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Criminol, 
Crit. 
cryst. 
Cri/st(allt 
Ct. 
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ct(s). 
cu.,  cub 
cwt(s). 
Cyc. 


D.  . 

d.  . 


Dan.  . 
Dan. 
dat.  .  . 

D.  Bib. . 
D.  C.  . 

D.  D.  . 
Dec. 
defies).  . 

deg. 

Del.  . 
Den. 
Dept.  . 
der{iv). 

dial. 

diam.  . 
Diet . 
dim. 

Disp.  . 

Dist. 
dist(ing). 
disus.  . 
Div. 
div.  .  . 

do.  .  . 

dol(s).  . 
dom. 
Dor. 
doub. 
doz. .  . 

Dr.  .  . 

dr.  .  . 
Du.  .  . 
dud. 

Dyn.  . 

E.  .  . 


East. 
Eccl(es) 
Eel. 

Econ. 

Ed .,  Edw. 
e.  g. 

Egypt. 
Elec. 


Electrometal. 


Eliz.  . 
Embry  ol. 
e.  m.  /. 

emph.  . 

Encyc. 
Eng.  . 


Engin. 
Entom. 
Eol. 
Epis. 
Eq.  . 
equiv(s) 
err  on. 
esp.  . 
estab. 
etc.  . 


Etch.  .  .  . 
Ethnog.  .  . 
Ethnol.  .  . 
ety.'Ctym .,  ety- 
mol.  .  .  . 


Cornish,  Cornwall, 
corollary, 
correlative, 
corruption,  -rupt- 
ed. 

cosine. 

cosecant. 

Cosmogony. 

Credit,  -itor. 

Craniology. 

Craniometry. 

Criminal. 

Criminology. 

Criticism. 

crystallized. 

Crystallography. 

Court. 

cent(s). 

cubic. 

hundred  weight(s). 
Cyclopedia. 

Dutch. 

day,  denarius  or 
denarii  (L.,  pen¬ 
ny,  pence),  died. 
Danish. 

Daniel. 

dative. 

Douay  Bible. 

Dist.  of  Columbia. 
Doctor  of  Divinity. 
December, 
definitions,  de¬ 
fined, 
degrees. 

Delaware. 
Denmark. 
Department, 
derivative, derived, 
dialectic,  -tical. 
diameter. 
Dictionary, 
diminutive,  dim¬ 
inution. 

Dispensatory,  Dis¬ 
putations. 
District, 
distinguished, 
disused. 

Division. 

divided,  dividend, 
divisor. 

ditto  (L.,  the 
same). 
dollar(s). 
domestic. 

Doric. 

double. 

dozen. 

Debit,  Debtor, 
Doctor, 
dram. 

Dutch. 

pennyweight. 

Dynamics. 

English,  East, 
Episcopal. 
Eastern. 
Ecclesiastical. 
Eclogues. 
Economics. 
Edward. 

exempli  gratia (L., 
for  example). 
Egyptian. 

Electric,  -trical, 
-tricity. 

Electrometallur¬ 

gy- 

Elizabeth. 
Embryology, 
electro  motive 
force. 

emphasis,  emphat¬ 
ic. 

Encyclopedia. 
England,  English, 
Engraving. 
Engineering. 
Entomology. 

Eolic. 

Episcopal. 

Equity. 
equivalent(s). 
erroneous,  -ously. 
especially, 
establishment, 
et  cetera  (L.,  and 
so  forth). 
Etching. 
Ethnography. 
Ethnology. 

etymology,  etymo¬ 
logically. 


Ex.,  Excheq. 

Exchequer. 

Ind.  .  .  . 

exc . 

except. 

ind(ic). .  .  . 

Exch.  .  .  . 

Exchange. 

indef.  .  .  . 

i  clam.  .  . 

exclamation. 

Indo-Ch.  .  . 
Ind.  Ter.  .  . 

f.  .  ... 

feminine. 

inf.,  in-fin  .  . 

F.,Fr.  .  . 

French. 

Ins . 

F 1,  Fahr.  .  . 

Fahrenheit. 

inst.  .  .  . 

Far.  .  .  . 

Farriery. 

intens.  .  .  . 

Feb.  .  .  . 

February. 

inter.  .  .  . 

fern.  .  .  . 

feminine. 

inlerj.  .  .  . 

Feud.  .  .  . 

Feudal. 

Ititemat.y  In- 

If.  .... 

following. 

t(er). .  .  . 

fig., figs.  .  . 

figurative,  -tively, 

interrog.  .  . 

figure(s). 

Inlrod.  .  . 

Fin . 

Finance. 

Ion.  .  .  . 

Finn.  .  .  . 

Finnish. 

Jr . 

A.  .  . 

flourished,  fluid. 

Iran.  .  .  . 

Fla.  .  .  . 

Florida. 

Ire.,  Irel. 

Flem.  .  .  . 

Flemish. 

irreg.  .  .  . 

For.  .  .  . 

Foreign. 

I(.sl ).  .  .  . 

Forl(if).  .  . 

Fortification. 

It . 

Jr . 

from. 

ital.  .  .  . 

Frag.  .  .  . 

Fragments. 

Fredk.  .  .  . 

Frederick. 

Jan.  .  .  . 

freq.  .  .  . 

frequentative. 

Jap.  .  .  . 

Fries.  .  .  . 

Friesic. 

Jav.  .  .  . 

ft . 

foot,  feet. 

Jew.  .  .  . 

fut . 

future. 

Join.  .  . 
Jup,  .  .  . 

G . 

George,  German. 

9 . 

gram,  grr.ms. 

Kan.  .  .  . 

Ga . 

Georgia. 

kg . 

Gael.  .  .  . 

Gaelic. 

km . 

gal . 

gallon(s). 

Ky . 

Gain.  .  . 

Galvanism. 

Gaz.  .  .  . 

Gazetteer. 

L . 

Gen.  .  .  . 

General. 

/ . 

gen . 

genitive,  general- 

L.,  Lai.  .  . 

iy- 

La.  .  .  . 

Geneal.  .  . 

Genealogy. 

lat . 

Gent.  .  .  . 

Gentleman. 

lb(s).  .  .  . 

Geo.  .  .  . 

George. 

1.  c.  ... 

Geod.  .  .  . 

Geodesy. 

Geog.  .  .  . 

Geography. 

Geol.  .  .  . 

Geology. 

Geom.  .  .  . 

Geometry. 

Lett.  ,  .  . 

Ger.  .  .  . 

German. 

LG.  .  .  . 

Ger.  E.  Af.  . 

German  East  Afri- 

LGr.  .  .  . 

ca. 

LHeb,  .  .  . 

Gloss.  .  .  . 

Glossary. 

Lieut.  .  .  . 

Goth.  .  .  . 

Gothic. 

liq . 

Gov(t).  .  .  . 

Government. 

Lit.  .  .  . 

Gr . 

Greek. 

lit . 

gr . 

grains. 

IJth.  . 

Gram.  .  .  . 

Grammar. 

Lithog.  .  . 

Gr.  Brit.,  Gt. 

Lilt.  D.  .  . 

Br.  .  .  . 

Great  Britain. 

L.  J.  .  .  . 

Gun.  .  .  . 

Gunnery. 

LL.  ... 
log . 

H . 

Hardness,  High 

Log.  .  .  . 

Hydrogen. 

long.  .  .  . 

h . 

hours. 

lubrie.  .  .  . 

//.,  Hen.  .  . 

Henry. 

M.  .... 

ha . 

hectares. 

Heb.  .  .  . 

Hebrew(s). 

Her.  .  .  . 

Heraldry. 

HG.  .  .  . 

High  German. 

m . 

Hind.  .  .  . 

Hindustani. 

Hist.  .  .  . 

Historical,  His- 

M.A.  .  .  . 

tory. 

Maced.  .  . 

hi . 

hectoliters. 

Mach  .  .  . 

H.M.  .  .  . 

His  (or  Her)  Maj- 

Mad.  .  .  . 

esty  (or  Majes- 

Mag.  ,  .  . 

ty’s). 

Malay.  .  . 

H.ofL.  .  . 

House  of  Lords. 

Man.  .  .  . 

Homeop.  .  . 

Homeopathy. 

Manuf.  .  . 

Horol.  .  . 

Horology. 

Hort.  .  .  . 

Horticulture. 

Mar.  .  . 

h.  p . 

horse  power. 

marg.  .  .  . 

Hung.  .  . 

Hungarian. 

masc.  .  .  . 

Hunt.  .  .  . 

Hunting. 

Mass.  .  .  . 

Hydr(aul).  . 

Hydraulic(s). 

Math.  .  .  . 

Hydro(s). 

Hydrostatics. 

Hymnol.  .  . 

Hymnology. 

M.  C.  .  .  . 

M.  />.... 

hypoth.  .  . 

hypothetical,  hy¬ 
pothesis. 

/.  .... 

Isle,  Island, 
Islands. 

Io.  .  .  . 

Iowa. 

Mi.  .  .  . 

I cel.  ■  ■  . 

Icelandic. 

Me.  .  .  . 

Id.,  Ida.  .  . 

Idaho. 

ME.  .  .  . 

id . 

idem  (L.,  the 

mens.  .  .  . 

same). 

Mech.  .  .  . 

i.  e.  ... 

id  est  (L.,  that  is). 

M  E.  Ch.  . 

in . 

Illinois. 

nut.  .  .  . 

Illiterate. 

Med.  . 

illust(s).  .  . 

illustrated,  illus- 

trations. 

mem.  .  .  . 

imp.  ,  ,  . 

imperial,  imper- 

Mer.  .  .  . 

feet  (tense). 

Merc.  .  .  . 

imper(at). 

imperative. 

Metal.  .  .  . 

impers.  .  . 

impersonal. 

Metaph.  .  . 

in . 

inch(es). 

Meteor{ol) 

incho.  .  .  . 

inchoate,  -ative. 

Meth.  .  .  . 

ind . 

independent. 

Mez.  .  .  . 

by  the  parentheses 


Indian,  Indiana. 

indicative. 

indefinite. 

Indo-China. 

Indian  Territory. 

infinitive. 

Insurance. 

instant. 

intensive. 

interrogation. 

interjection. 

International. 

interrogatory. 

Introduction. 

Ionic. 

Irish,  Ireland 
Iranian. 

Ireland, 
irregular,  -ly. 
Islands. 

Italian. 

italics. 

January. 

Japanese. 

Javanese. 

Jewish. 

Joinery. 

Jupiter. 

Kansas. 

kilogram(s). 

kilometer(s). 

Kentucky. 

Low. 

liter(s). 

Latin. 

Louisiana, 
latitude. 
pound(s). 
lower  case  [small 
letters  (word  or 
initial)  not  cap¬ 
itals]  . 

Lettish. 

Low  German. 

Low  Greek. 

Late  Hebrew. 

Lieutenant. 

liquid. 

Literature, 
literal,  -ally. 
Lithuanian. 
Lithography. 
Doctor  of  Letters. 
Lord  Justice. 

Low  Latin, 
logarithm. 

Logic. 

longitude. 

lubricant. 

Middle,  Meridiem 
(L.,  noon),  Meth¬ 
odist,  Monsieur, 
masculine,  m  e  - 
t%r(s),minute(s). 
Master  of  Arts. 
Macedonian. 
Machinery. 
Madam. 

Magazine. 

Malayan. 

Manege. 

Manufacture, -tur- 
ing. 

Maritime,  March, 
margin,  -ginal. 
masculine. 
Massachusetts. 
Mathematics, 
-matical,  -mati- 
cian. 

Me  nnonite 
Church. 

Medicinae  Doctor 
(L.,  doctor  o  f 
medicine). 
Maryland. 

Maine. 

Middle  English, 
measure 
Mechanics. 
Methodist  Episco¬ 
pal  Church. 
Medicine,  Medi¬ 
cal. 

memorandum 

Mercury. 

Mercantile. 

Metallurgy. 

Metaphysics. 

Meteorology. 

Methodist. 

Mexico,  Mexican. 

lxxix 


lxxx 


ABBREVIATIONS  USED  IN  THIS  WORK. 


mfr.  .  .  . 

manufacture. 

Od . 

mg . 

MUG.  .  .  . 

milligram^). 

OD.  .  .  . 

Middle  High  Ger- 

UDan.  .  .  . 

man. 

OE.,  0.  E.  . 

mi . 

mile(s). 

OF.  .  .  . 

Mich.  .  .  . 

Michigan. 

OFlem.  .  . 

Micrometal.  . 

Micrometallur- 

OFries.  .  . 

Ry- 

OGael.  .  .  . 

Micros.  .  . 

Microscopy. 

OGr.  .  .  . 

Mid.  .  .  . 

Middle. 

OHG.  .  .  . 

Mil . 

Military. 

Mil.  Min . 

Military  Mining. 

Olcel .  .  . 

Min .  .  .  . 

Mineralogy,  Min- 

Ulr.  .  .  . 

eralogical. 

on.  .  .  . 

min.  .  .  . 

minutes. 

Okla.  .  .  . 

Minn.  .  .  . 

Minnesota. 

OL.  .  .  . 

Mir.  .  .  . 

Middle  Irish. 

OLG.  .  .  . 

Miss.  .  .  . 

Mississippi. 

ON.  .  .  . 

ml . 

milliliter(s). 

ONorw.  .  . 

MLG.  .  .  . 

Middle  Low  Ger¬ 
man. 

op.  cit.  .  .  . 

Mile.  .  .  . 

Mademoiselle. 

OPer.  .  .  . 

MM.  .  .  . 

Messieurs. 

OPg.  .  .  . 

mm.  .  .  . 

millimeters). 

OPol.  .  .  . 

Mine.  .  .  . 

Madame. 

opp.  .  .  . 

Mo.  .  .  . 

Missouri. 

OPruss.  .  . 

mod .  .  .  . 

modern,  modulus. 

Opt.  Min.  .  . 

Moham.  .  . 

Mohammedan. 

Mons.  .  .  . 

Monsignor. 

Ord.  .  .  . 

M.  /'.... 

Melting  Point. 

Ore.  .  .  . 

Mr . 

Mister. 

Org.  Chem.  . 

Mrs.  .  . 

Mistress. 

MS(S).  .  . 

Manuscript(s). 

orig.  .  .  . 

Mt(s).  .  .  . 

Mount,  M  0  u  n  - 

tain(s). 

Ork.  .  .  . 

Mas.  .  .  . 

Music. 

Ornith.  .  . 

Mylh(ol).  .  . 

Mythology. 

OS . 

n  s: 

m.  ...  . 

New,  North. 

OSlav.  .  .  . 

n . 

noun. 

OSp.  .  .  . 

Nap.  log.  .  . 

Napierian  1  o  g  a  - 

OSw .  .  •  . 

rithm. 

ow.  .  .  . 

n  at . 

natural. 

Oxf.  .  .  . 

Nat.  Hist. 

Natural  History. 

oz . 

Naut.  .  .  . 

Nautical. 

Nav.  .  .  . 

Navy,  Naval. 

p . 

Navig.  .  .  . 

Navigation. 

p . 

N.  C.  .  .  . 

North  Carolina. 

N.  D.  .  .  . 

North  Dakota. 

Pa . 

N.  E.  .  .  . 

Northeast. 

p.  a.  ... 

Neb.  .  .  . 

Nebraska. 

Nep.  .  .  . 

Neptune. 

Paint.  .  .  . 

Netherl.  .  . 

Netherlands. 

Paleethnol.  . 

neut.  .  .  . 

neuter. 

Paleobot.  .  . 

Nev  .  .  . 

Nevada. 

Paleog.  .  . 

New  Eng. 

New  England. 

Paleon .  .  . 

NF. 

New  French. 

par . 

NGr.  .  .  . 

New  Greek. 

Pari.  .  .  . 

N.  //.... 

New  Hampshire. 

parlicip.  .  . 

Nlfeb.  .  .  . 

New  Hebrew. 

pass.  .  .  . 

N.  ./.... 

New  Jersey. 

Pat.  .  .  . 

NL.  .  .  . 

New  Latin. 

Penn.  .  .  . 

N.  Mex.  .  . 

New  Mexico. 

Penol.  .  .  . 

No no.  .  . 

North,  number. 

Per.  .  .  . 

noin.  .  .  . 

nominative. 

perf.  .  .  . 

Nor.,  Norw.  . 

Norway,  Nor  we- 

perh.  .  .  . 

Rian. 

pers.  .  .  . 

Norm.  F.  .  . 

Norman  French. 

Persp.  .  .  . 

North.  .  .  . 

Northern. 

pert.  .  .  . 

Nov.  .  .  . 

November. 

Peruv.  .  .  . 

NPr.  .  .  . 

New  Provencal. 

Petrog.  .  . 

N.  S.  .  .  . 

New  Style,  Nova 

Petrol.  .  .  . 

Scotia. 

Pfff . 

N.  S.  W.  .  . 

New  South  Wales. 

Pff . 

Numis.  .  . 

Numismatics. 

Pharm.  .  . 

N.  IP.  .  .  . 

Northwest. 

N. 

New  York. 

Ph.  D.  .  . 

N.  Z.  .  .  . 

New  Zealand. 

Phil.  .  .  . 

0 . 

Old, Oxygen,  Ohio. 

Phil.  I.  .  . 

obj . 

objective. 

Phitol.  .  . 

Obs . 

Obsolete. 

Philos.  .  . 

Obsoles.  .  . 

Obsolescent. 

Phon.  .  .  . 

occas.  .  .  . 

occasionally. 

Phot.,  Photog. 

OCelt.  .  .  . 

Old  Celtic 

Photo-enq. 

Oct . 

October. 

Photom.  .  . 

Odae. 

Old  Dutch. 

Old  Danish. 

Old  English. 

Old  French. 

Old  Flemish. 

Old  Friesic. 

Old  Gaelic. 

Old  Greek. 

Old  High  Ger¬ 
man. 

Old  Icelandic. 

Old  Irish. 

Old  Italian. 
Oklahoma. 

Old  Latin. 

Old  Low  German. 
Old  Norse. 

Old  Norwegian, 
opere  citato  (L..  in 
the  work  quoted). 
Old  Persian. 

Old  Portuguese. 
Old  Polish, 
opposed,  opposite. 
Old  Prussian. 
Optical  Mineral¬ 
ogy- 

Order,  Ordnance. 
Oregon. 

Organic  Chemis¬ 
try. 

origin,  origi  nal , 
-nally. 

Orkney. 

Ornithology. 

Old  Saxon. 

Old  Style. 

Old  Slavic. 

Old  Spanish. 

Old  Swedish. 

Old  Welsh. 

Oxford. 

ounce(s). 

Protestant, 
page,  participle, 
person. 
Pennsylvania, 
participial  adjec¬ 
tive. 

Painting. 

Paleethnology. 

Paleobotany. 

Paleography. 

Paleontology. 

paragraph. 

Parliamentary. 

participial. 

passive. 

Patent. 

Pennsylvania. 

Penology. 

Persian. 

perfect. 

perhaps. 

person. 

Perspective. 

pertaining. 

Peruvian. 

Petrography. 

Petrology. 

pfennig. 

Portuguese. 

Ph  armacopoeia, 
Pharmacy. 
Doctor  of  Philoso- 
phy. 

Philosophy. 

Philippinelslands. 

Philology. 

Philosophy. 

Phonetics. 

Photography. 

Photo-engraving. 

Photometry. 


Phren.,  Phre- 
nol.  .  .  .  Phrenology. 

Phys.  .  .  .  Physics,  Physical. 

Pkys.  Chem.  .  Physical  Chemis¬ 
try. 

Phys.  Geog.  .  Physical  Geogra- 
phy. 

Physiog.  .  .  Physiography. 

Physiol.  .  .  Physiology. 

Physiol.  Chem.  Physiological 
Chemistry. 


Phys.  Sci. 

Physical  Science. 

Phytoyeog. 

Phytogeography. 

piast.  .  .  . 

piaster. 

pk . 

peck. 

V1 . 

plural. 

plup.  .  .  . 

pluperfect. 

Plumb.  .  . 

Plumbing. 

P.  M.  .  .  . 

Post  Meridiem  (L., 
afternoon). 

Poet.  .  .  . 

Poetic,  -ical. 

Pol.  .  .  . 

Polish. 

Pol.  Econ. 

Political  Econo¬ 
my. 

Pol(it).  .  . 

Political. 

Pori.  .  .  . 

Portugal. 

poss.  .  .  . 

possessive. 

pp . 

pages. 

p.p.  .  .  . 

participle  past. 

p.pr .  .  .  . 

participle  present. 

Pr . 

Provencal. 

pr . 

present. 

Prac.  .  .  . 

Practice. 

pred.  .  .  . 

predicate. 

Pref.  .  .  . 

Preface. 

pref.  .  .  . 

prefix. 

prep.  .  .  . 

preposition. 

pres.  .  .  . 

present. 

pret.  .  .  . 

preterite. 

prin.  .  .  . 

principal,  -pally. 

Print.  .  .  . 

Printing. 

priv.  .  .  . 

private,  privative. 

prob.  .  .  . 

probably. 

Proc.  .  .  . 

Procedure. 

Prof.  .  .  . 

Professor. 

pron.  .  .  . 

pronoun,  pro- 
n  o  u  n  ce  d,  pro¬ 
nunciation. 

pron'd.  .  . 

pronounced. 

pronom.  .  . 

pronominal. 

prop.  .  .  . 

proper,  -erly. 
Prosody. 

Pros.  .  .  . 

Prot.  .  .  . 

Protestant. 

Prot.  Episc.  . 

Protestant  Episco¬ 
pal. 

Prov.  .  .  . 

Provencal,  Prov- 
erb(s). 

Psychol.  .  . 

Psychology. 

Psychopathol. 

Psychopathology. 

pt{s).  .  .  . 

pint(s). 

pub.  .  .  . 

published. 

Punct.  .  .  . 

Punctuation. 

Pyroeleclf).  . 

Pyroelectricity. 

Pyrotech.  .  . 

Pyrotechnics. 

. 

quart(s). 

q.  v.  ... 

quod  vide  (L., 
which  see). 

R . 

Rare. 

r . 

rule. 

rad.  .  .  . 

radius,  radial. 

Railroad.  .  . 

Railroading. 

R.C.... 

Roman  Catholic. 

R.  C.  Ch.  . 

Roman  Catholic 
Church. 

redupl.  .  .  . 

Reduplication. 

ref.  .... 

reference. 

reft.,  reflex.  . 

reflexive. 

Ref.  Sp.  .  . 

Reformed  Spell- 
ing. 

Reg.  .  .  . 

Regina  (  L.  , 
Queen). 

Regfs).  .  .  . 

Regulations. 

rel . 

relative. 

Relig.  .  .  . 

Religion. 

Rep.  .  .  . 
Rep.,  Rept(s). 
Rev.  .  .  . 

Rhet.  .  .  . 
R.I.  .  .  . 
Rich.  .  .  . 
Rom.  .  .  . 
Rom.  Cath.  . 
Rpts.  .  .  . 

R.  is.,  R.  Sp. 

Russ.  .  .  . 

S . 


S.  A/(r).  D.  . 

S.  Amer.  .  . 

Sat . 

Sax.  .  .  . 
Sc . 


sc . 

S.C.  .  .  . 

Scand.  .  .  . 
Schol.  .  .  . 

Sci . 

Scot.  .  .  . 

Script.  .  .  . 
Sculp.  .  .  . 
S.  D.  .  .  . 
S.E.  .  .  . 

Sec . 

sec(s).,  sect.  . 
Seismol.  .  . 
Sept.  .  .  . 
seq . 

Serb.  .  .  . 
Serv.  .  .  . 
Shet  .  .  . 

shit . 

sil . 

sin . 

sing.  .  .  . 
Skr.  .  .  . 
Slav.  .  .  . 

So . 

Sociol.  .  .  . 
South.  .  .  . 

sp . 

Sp.,  Span, 
specif.  .  .  . 
sp.  gr.  .  .  . 
Sport.  .  .  . 
sq  .... 

ss . 

SS . 

St . 

st(at).  .  .  . 
Sta . 

Stat.  .  .  . 

sub . 

subj.  .  ,  . 
suff.  .  .  .  . 
superl.  .  .  . 
Svrg.  .  .  . 
Surv.  .  .  . 
Siv . 

s.  w.  .  .  . 

Su'itz.  .  .  . 

s.  w.  u.  s.  . 

syn . 

Synop.  .  .  . 
Syr.  .  .  . 


Republic. 

T.  .  .  . 

Report(s). 

Tag.  .  . 

Review,  Revenue, 

tan . 

Reverend. 

Tart.  .  . 

rhetoric,  -ical. 
Rhode  Island. 

Tech.  .  . 

Richard. 

Roman. 

Technol.  . 

Roman  Catholic 

Telcg(r).  . 

Reports. 

Tenn.  .  . 

Reformed  Spell- 

Ter{r).  .  . 

ing. 

Terat(ol).  . 

Russian. 

term.  .  . 

South,  Santo  (It., 

Test.  .  . 

Saint,  masc.). 

Teut.  .  .  . 

section, sliilling(s), 

Tex.  .  .  . 

second(s),  stat- 

Theat.  .  .  . 

ute. 

Thcol.  .  .  . 

South  African 

Thcos.  .  .  . 

Dutch. 

Therap.  .  . 

South  American. 

7  her  moc  hem. 

Satires,  Saturn. 

Thermodgn.  . 

Saxon. 

Scottish,  Scot¬ 
land. 

Topog.  .  .  . 

scilicet  (L.,  under¬ 
stood),  scene. 

lr.,  trans(l).  . 

South  Carolina, 

translit.  .  . 

Supreme  Court. 

Treas.  .  .  . 

Scandinavian. 

Trig.  .  .  . 

Scholastic,  Scho- 

Turk.  .  .  . 

lasticism. 

Science. 

Scottish,  Scotch, 

Typog.  .  .  . 

Scotland. 
Scripture,  -tural. 

ult . 

Sculpture. 

uncert.  .  . 

Soutli  Dakota. 
Southeast. 

Univ{s).  .  . 

Secretary. 

Uran.  .  .  . 

section(s). 

U.  S.  .  .  . 

Seismology. 
September, 
sequente  (L. ,  fol- 

U.  S.  A.  .  . 

lowing). 

Serbian. 

u.  s.  s. 

Servian. 

Shetland. 

shilling. 

U.S.N.  . 

silver. 

V . 

sine. 

Va . 

singular. 

Sanskrit. 

var . 

Slavonic. 

var(s).  .  .  . 

South. 

vb.  n.  .  .  . 

Sociology. 

tec . 

Southern. 

rel . 

species. 

Ven.  .  .  . 

Spanish. 

Ver.  .  .  . 

specifically. 

Vet(er).  .  . 

specific  gravity. 

V.  i . 

Sporting 

Viet.  .  .  . 

square. 

sections. 

viz . 

Santi  (It.,  Saints). 

v.  neut.  .  . 

Saint. 

Vocab.  .  .  . 

statute(s). 

vol(s).  .  .  . 

States,  Santa  (It., 

VI . 

Saint,  fern.). 
Statuary. 

v.  i.  .  . 

substitute. 

ip.  ...  . 

subjunctive. 

suffix. 

Wall.  .  .  . 

superlative. 

ITrwA.  .  .  . 

Surgery. 

West.  .  .  . 

Surveying. 

tch . 

Swedish. 

Will.,  Wm.  . 

Southwest. 

W.  Ind.  .  . 

Switzerland. 

HVs.  .  .  . 

Southwestern 
United  States. 

W.  Va..  .  . 

synonym(s),  syn¬ 
onymous. 

yd(s).  .  .  . 

Synopsis. 

Zobgeog.  .  . 

Syriac. 

Zobl.  .  .  . 

Temple. 

Tagalog. 

tangent. 

Tartaric. 

Technical,  Tech¬ 
nology. 

Technology,  Tech¬ 
nological. 
Telegraphy. 
Tennessee. 
Territory. 
Teratology, 
termination,  ter¬ 
minus. 
Testament. 
Teutonic. 

Texas. 

Theatrical. 
Theology. 
Theosophy. 
Therapeutics. 
Thermochemistry. 
Thermodynamics. 
Topography, 
Topograp  hi- 
cally. 

translated,  trans¬ 
lation. 

transliteration. 

Treasury. 

Trigonometry. 

Turkish. 

Typogra  phy, 
-graphically. 

ultimo,  ultimate, 
ultimately, 
uncertain. 
University,  Uni¬ 
versities. 

Uranus. 

United  States. 
United  States  of 
America,  United 
States  Army. 
United  States 
Ship. 

United  States 
Navy. 

verb,  versus. 
Virginia. 

variable,  variance, 
variety, 
variants), 
verbal  noun, 
vector, 
vellon. 

Venus. 

Version. 
Veterinary, 
verb  intransitive. 
Victoria. 

videlicet  (L- , 
namely), 
verb  neuter. 
Vocabulary. 
volume(s). 
Vermont, 
verb  transitive. 

Welsh,  Wesfc- 
Wallachian,  Wal¬ 
loon. 

Washington. 

Western. 

which. 

William. 

West  Indies. 
Wri8Consin. 

West  Virginia. 

yard(s). 

Zoogeography. 

Zoblogy. 


EXPLANATORY  NOTES. 


+  means  Obsolete  Variant  of ;  thus,  penclon  +  pension  is  to  be  read :  pencion  is  an  ob¬ 
solete  spelling  of  pension. 

||  prefixed  to  a  vocabulary  word  indicates  that  this  word  is  from  a  foreign  language  and 
that  it  would  usually  be  printed  in  italic  letters  if  used  in  English ;  as,  ||  a  ban  don', 
II  ab  an'te,  ||  a'bat'-JouT'. 

=  The  sign  of  equality,  preceding  a  word  in  small  capitals,  indicates  either  that  the  vo¬ 
cabulary  word  lias  all  the  senses  of  the  word  in  small  capitals  ;  as,  slgnatary,  a.  <£-  n.  = 
signatory  ;  or  that  one  specific  sense  of  the  vocabulary  word  is  the  same  as  a  meaning  or 
meanings  of  the  word  in  small  capitals ;  as,  platen,  2  =  paten,  2.  pendent,  2  c  = 
plumb  line.  The  form  in  small  capitals  is  to  be  considered  the  preferred  form. 

X  2,  X  12,  2’  iV  e*'c‘>  inserted  at  illustrations  indicate  that  the  picture  is  twice, 
twelve  times,  one  half,  one  twelfth,  etc.,  as  long  (and  as  high)  as  the  original. 

Figures,  as  59,  277,  etc.,  placed  with  the  pronunciation  within  the  parentheses  invite 
attention  to  information  at  the  sections  specified  in  the  Guide  to  Pronunciation,  p.  xxxvii. 

Preferred  Forms  of  Spelling  or  Pronunciation.  When  two  or  more  forms  of  spelling 
or  of  pronunciation  are  recorded  the  general  rule  has  been  to  place  first  the  one  that  lias 
been  selected  as  preferable.  Each  form  entered,  however,  has  the  support  of  good  usage, 
and  in  many  cases  this  usage  is  practically  equally  divided.  Where  adjectives  ending  in 
-ic  and  -ical  are  entered  together  in  alphabetic  order  no  indication  of  preference  as  to 
form  is  intended.  See  the  Note  under  the  suffix  -to,  page  lOfi.3.  When  instead  of,  or  in 
addition  to,  a  definition  there  is  a  cross  reference  (introduced  by  =  or  by  Vnr.  of)  to  an¬ 
other  spelling  or  another  word  the  form  referred  to  is  the  one  usually  preferred. 

Plurals  are  given  whenever  they  are  irregular  in  form  or  when  an  irregular  form  might 


ing.  §§  18-26,  at  page  Ixxvu. 

Use  of  the  Hyphen.  Words  that  are  to  be  written  or  printed  with  a  hyphen  between 
their  components  have  this  hyphen  indicated  by  a  mark  heavier  and  longer  than  the  short 
light  hyphen  used  to  show  division  into  syllables ;  as,  able-bodied.  Austro-Hungarian, 
gun-shy.  In  this  dictionary  the  hyphen  is  used  less  frequently  than  it  is  by  some  au¬ 
thorities.  In  general,  the  two-word  form  lias  been  preferred  to  the  hyphened  form  when 
the  words  have  the  same  meaning  in  unconnected  succession  as  when  joined  ;  and  the  solid- 
word  form  has  been  preferred  to  the  hyphened  form  when  this  solid  form  is  not  confusing 
to  the  eye.  But  these  rules,  however  reasonable,  cannot  he  rigidly  applied,  because  good 
usage  sometimes  dictates  a  form  not  conforming  to  them.  The  practice  of  lexicogra¬ 
phers,  authors,  and  printers  is  so  various  in  this  matter  that  in  a  multitude  of  instances 
it  is  hypercritical  or  whimsical  to  pronounce  dogmatically  that  either  the  hyphened  or  un¬ 
hyphened  form  is  the  only  correct  one. 

Pronunciation.  Part  or  the  whole  of  a  pronunciation  is  often  omitted  when  it  is  the 
same  as  that  of  a  word  immediately  preceding,  or  (in  the  case  of  derivative  words  in  tlie 
lower  section  of  the  page)  when  it  is  the  same  as  the  main  word  in  the  vocabulary. 

lhe  accentuation  only,  without  respelling  for  pronunciation,  is  given  for  many  com¬ 
pound  words,  as  yacht’ -built' ,blue'gown',  and  for  many  derivativesending  in  common  suf- 
nxes  line  -ess, -eat,  -?np,  -ist,  -less,  -like,  -ness,  -ship,  if  the  pronunciation  is  perfectly  reg- 
U  tV an<*  Ca”  therfd°re  be  easily  learned  from  tlie  separate  parts. 

plJwordsnUnCiati°n  °£  two'"-ord  Plira8c8>  aa  “  word  method,"  is  to  be  got  from  the  siro- 

The  pronunciation  of  many  obsolete  variants  and  other  obsolete  words  is  open  to  dis- 
pure,  ana  has  therefore  been  omitted. 

The  pronunciation  of  variants  other  than  obsolete  forms,  if  omitted,  is  usually  the  same 
as  that  ox  the  preferred  spelling.  J 


ADDENDA. 


A,  A,  or  a,  a.  Physics.  A  symbol  for  Angstrom  (unit  of  wave 
length),  that  is,  0.000,000,1mm.  Cf.  A.  U.,  below. 
ABC.  The  initial  letters  of  Argentina ,  Brazil ,  and  Chile. 
South  American  states  which,  on  May  25,  1915,  entered 
into  a  mutual  treaty  of  peace  for  five  years ; — used  attribu- 
tively ;  as,  the  ABC  powers,  alliance,  etc. 
ab're-ac'tlon  (ab're-ak'shSn),  n.  [a6-  -f-  reaction ,  after  G. 
ahreagirung .]  Psychotherapy.  See  catharsis,  below. 
Ila'bri'  (a'bre'),  n.;  pi.  abris.  [F.,  a  shelter.]  A  shelter, 
as  a  dugout,  a  shed,  or  a  cavity  in  a  hillside, 
absolute  scale,  n.  The  scale  of  absolute  temperature,  in 
which  the  zero  is  -273.1  °  C  ;  —  called  also  Kelvin  scale.  See 
absolute  temperature,  in  the  Dictionary. 

A.  C.,  or  a.  C.  Abbr.^Elec.  Alternating  current, 
ac-cel'er-ant  (ak-sel'er-ant),  n.  Chem.  A  catalyzer, 
ac-cept'ance*,  n.  Com.  An  accepted  bill  of  exchange.  See 
bankers’  acceptance,  trade  acceptance,  below, 
accessory  chromosome.  =  heterochromosome,  below, 
ace*,  n.  In  the  World  War,  an  aviator  in  the  French  army 
who  brought  down  at  least  five  enemy  machines  within  the 
French  lines  and,  as  a  result,  was  named  in  official  commu¬ 
nications  ;  hence,  any  aviator  of  similar  achievements,  as  an 
American  ace,  a  British  ace,  etc.  By  extension,  one  who 
excels  in  any  line;  as,  a  baseball  ace.  —  ace'ship,  n. 
ace  of  aces.  An  ace  of  superior  attainments, 
ac'e-tyl-cel'lu-lose  (as'e-tTl-sel'u-los),  n.  =  cellulose  ace¬ 
tate,  below. 

acetylene  tetrachloride.  See  tetrachlorethane,  below, 
ac'i-do'sis  (ils'T-do'sTs),  n.  [NL. ;  E.  acid,  +  -osis.]  M cd.  A 
condition  of  acidity;  specif.,  a  form  of  auto-intoxication 
due  to  the  accumulation  in  the  blood  of  certain  fatty  acids, 
especially  beta  oxybutyric  acid, 
acid  test.  A  severe  or  final  test,  as  of  value,  authenticity, 
genuineness,  or  the  like  ;  —  perh.  referring  to  the  testing  of 
gold  by  means  of  acid  (see  aqua  regia,  in  the  Diet.). 
ac'ri-fla'vine  (ak'rT-fla'vTn;  -ven),  n.  Also  -vin.  [acridine 
-pL.  flavus  yellow.]  Pharm.  A  brownish-red,  crystalline 
compound  (diamino-methyl-acridinium  chloride,  C14H14- 
N3CI.H2O),  used  as  an  antiseptic,  esp.  for  wounds.  Cf. 
PROFLAVINE,  below. 

ac'ro-ba-cy  (Sk'ro-ba-sT),  n.  Acrobatism  or  acrobatics,  esp. 
aerial  acrobatics. 

ac'ro-bat'ics  (ak'ro-bSt'Tks),  n.  The  art  or  profession  or 
the  performances  of  an  acrobat ;  acrobatism  ;  acrobacy  ;  as, 
aerial  acrobatics,  the  so-called  “stunting”  of  aviators,  as 
looping,  spinning,  rolling,  etc. 
activated  sludge.  Sewage.  A  composition  of  suspended 
mineral  solids  and  aerobic  bacteria  which  is  contained  in 
sewage  that  has  been  subjected  to  prolonged  aeration,  as  in 
some  systems  of  sewage  disposal,  and  which  has  the  prop¬ 
erty  by  virtue  of  its  microorganisms  of  greatly  hastening 
the  clarification  and  purification  of  sewage  brought  into 
contact  with  it. 

ac'ti-va'tion*,  n.  Act  or  process  of  treating  sewage  by  pro¬ 
longed  aeration  and  exposure  to  the  effects  of  activated 
sludge. 

ac'ti-va'tor(ak'tl-va'ter),  n.  One  that  activates,  as,  Chem., 
a  ferment  that  renders  another  substance  active, 
active  component.  Elec.  The  component  of  an  alternating 
current  that  is  in  phase  with  the  electromotive  force ;  — 
sometimes  called  energy,  or  inphase,  component.  Cf.  re¬ 
active  component,  below. 

ac'tiv-ist  (ak'tT-vTst),  n.  One  who  favors  (more)  energetic 
action  ;  one  who  favors  a  more  active  policy  ;  specif.,  in  the 
World  War,  one  who  favored  a  more  energetic  action  in 
prosecuting,  or  in  taking  sides  in,  the  carrying  on  of  the 
war  (on  one  side  or  the  other).  —  ac'tiv-ism  (-vTz’m),  n. 
ac'yl-ate  (as'T-lat),  v.  t.  [acyl  +  -ate.']  Chem.  To  intro¬ 
duce  an  acid  radical  into. 

ac'yl-a'tion  (as'T-la'shun),  n.  Act  or  process  of  acylating. 
Ad'am-son  Act'  (Sd'am-sun).  [After  Wm.  C.  Adamson, 
representative  from  Georgia.]  An  act  of  Congress,  passed 
Sept.  3,  1916  (64th  Congress),  in  order  to  establish,  among 
other  things,  an  eight-hour  day  for  employees  of  carriers 
engaged  in  interstate  commerce.  Its  eight-hour  provision 
went  into  effect  on  Jan.  1,  1917. 
ad'dict  (ad'Tkt),  n.  One  who  is  addicted  to  a  habit,  esp.  the 
habit  of  taking  some  drug,  as  opium,  cocaine,  etc. 
ad-dres'so-graph  (a-dr2s'6-graf),  n.  A  kind  of  machine  for 
addressing  letters,  etc.,  printing  each  address  separately 
from  characters  embossed  on  a  plate. 

Addressograph  is  a  trade-mark  name, 
ad-vec'tion  (ad-vek'shun),  n.  [L.  advectio,  fr.  advehere  to 
carry  (anything)  to  (a  place) ;  ad  +  vehere  to  carry.]  Me- 
teorol.  The  horizontal  shifting  of  a  mass  of  air,  considered 
in  its  causal  relation  to  changes  of  temperature  or  other 
changes  therein  ;  —  disting,  from  convection,  which  implies 
vertical  movement.  Cf.  convection,  in  the  Dictionary.  — 
ad-vec'tive  (-tTv),  a. 

A.  E.  F.  Abbr.  American  Expeditionary  Force  (or  Forces), 
a-e'ri  al*  (a-e'rT-al),  a.  Of  or  pert,  to  aircraft ;  designed  for, 
or  operating  from  or  against,  aircraft ;  as,  an  aerial  gun. 
a-e'ri-al*  (a-e'rT-al),  n.,  or  aerial  wire*.  Wireless.  An 
antenna,  or  the  horizontal  portion  of  an  antenna.  Cf.  an¬ 
tenna,  n.,  3,  in  the  Dictionary. 
aerial  barrage.  A  barrier  of  barrage  balloons  raised  against 
an  air  attack.  Cf.  barrage  and  barrage  balloon,  below, 
aerial  cascade.  Meteor.  A  swift  wind  passing  down  the 
side  of  a  hill  or  mountain  above  surface  eddies,  following, 
roughly,  the  major  contours  of  the  land, 
aerial  drainage,  or  air  drainage.  Meteor.  The  downward 
flow  of  surface  air,  as  down  a  steep  slope,  caused  by  its  rela¬ 
tively  high  density  produced  by  contact  cooling,  a  phenom¬ 
enon  prevalent  on  still  clear  nights, 
aerial  sickness.  A  sickness  affecting  aeronauts  and  avia¬ 
tors,  due  to  rapidity  in  changing  altitudes  and  to  high  speed 
of  flights  and  combining  the  symptoms  of  mountain  sick¬ 
ness  and  of  seasickness ;  also,  a  somewhat  similar  sickness 
caused  by  the  rolling  and  pitching  of  an  aircraft. 


aerial  torpedo.  Mil.  a  Any  inclosed  charge  of  explosive 
designed  to  be  propelled  through  the  air  either  by  its  own 
motive  power  or  by  gravity  (as  when  dropped  from  an  air¬ 
craft).  b  The  explosive  projectile  thrown  by  a  trench  mor¬ 
tar,  constructed  so  as  to  fall  point  down. 
a'er-0  (a'er-o),  n. ;  pi.  aeros  (-oz).  An  airplane,  airship,  or 
the  like.  Colloq. 

a'er-O,  a.  Of  or  pert,  to,  concerned  with,  or  devoted  to,  air¬ 
planes  or  aeronautics;  as,  an  aero  club,  show,  camp,  etc. 
a'er-o-boat'  (-o-bot'),  n.  [aero-  -f-  boat.]  A  seaplane, 
a'er-o-bus'  (-bus'),  n.  [aero-  -f-  6us.]  A  large  airplane 
having  accommodations  for  a  number  of  passengers, 
a'er-o-craft'  (-kraft'),  ft.  sing.  A  pi.  =  aircraft,  below, 
a'er-o-do-net'ics  (a'er-o-d<$-net'Tks),  n.  [aero-  -f-  Gr.  So- 
t'tjTos  shaken,  bovtiv  to  shake.]  Aeronautics.  The  science 
of  gliding  and  soaring  flight, 
a'er-o-drome'*  (a'er-6-drom'),  n.  An  airdrome, 
aerodynamic  pitch.  See  pitch,  below, 
a'er-o-foil'  (a'er-o-foil'),ft.  [aero--\-foila  leaf.]  Aeronau¬ 
tics.  A  winglike  structure,  flat,  or  curved,  designed  to  obtain 
reaction  upon  its  surfaces  from  the  air  through  which  it 
moves.  Cf.  drag,  below,  and  lift,  below, 
aerofoil  section.  A  section  of  an  aerofoil  made  by  a  plane 
parallel  to  the  plane  of  symmetry  of  the  aerofoil  and  to  the 
normal  direction  of  motion. 

a'er-o-graph*  (a'er-6-graf),  n.  A  radiotelegraph,  or  wireless 
telegraph.  Rare.  —  v.  t.  &  i.  To  send  (a  message)  by  wire¬ 
less  telegraph. 

a'er-o-gun'  (-gun'),  n. .  [aero-  -f-  gun.]  A  gun  capable  of 
being  trained  at  very  high  angles  for  use  against  aircraft, 
a'er-o-me  chan'ic  (-me-kan'Tk),  n.  A  mechanic  or  mecha¬ 
nician  expert  in  the  art  and  practice  of  aeronautics, 
a'er-o-ine-chan'ic  (-me-kan'Tk),  or  a'er-o-me-chan'i-cal 
(-J-kal),  a.  Of  or  pert,  to  aeromechanics, 
a'er-o-me-chan'ics*  (-Tks),  n.  The  science  of  the  equilib¬ 
rium  and  motion  of  air  or  an  aeriform  fluid,  including  aero¬ 
dynamics  and  aerostatics. 

a'er-o-mo'tor  (a'er-6-mo'ter),  n.  [aero-  -f  motor.]  Alight 
and  powerful  motor  for  propelling  aircraft, 
a'er-o-phone'*,  n.  An  apparatus  for  wireless  telephoning, 
a'er-o-pho-tog'ra-phy  (a'er-6-fo-tog'rd-fT),  n.  [aero-  + 
photography.]  The  art  of  photographing  from  aircraft. 
a'er-O-plane'*  (a'er-6-plan'),  n.  See  airplane,  below, 
a'er-o -plane'  (a'er-o-plan'),  v.  i.  To  airplane.  —  a'er-o- 
plan'ist  (-plan'Tst),  n. 

a'br-o-stat'*,  n.  Any  aircraft  which  embodies  a  container 
filled  with  a  gas  lighter  than  air  and  which  is  sustained  by 
the  buoyancy  of  this  gas  ;  an  airship ;  balloon. 
a'br-O-Sta'tion*  (a'er-6-sta'shun),  n.  The  art  or  science  of 
operating  balloons  and  airships ;  —  corresponding  to  avia¬ 
tion  (which  see,  in  the  Dictionary),  but  referring  to  lighter- 
than-air  craft. 

a'er-o-tech'ni-cal  (-tek'nT-kal),  a.  [aero-  -f-  technical.] 
Of  or  pert,  to  the  science,  art,  or  technic  of  aeronautics, 
af-fect'*,  n.  Psychotherapy.  The  emotional  complex  asso¬ 
ciated  with  an  idea  or  a  mental  state.  In  hysteria,  the 
affect  is  sometimes  entirely  dissociated,  sometimes  trans¬ 
ferred  to  another  than  the  original  idea, 
al'fec-tiv'i-ty  (af'ek-tTv'T-tT),  n.  Psychol.  The  affective 
faculty  or  power  of  the  mind. 

A.  F.  of  L.  Abbr.  American  Federation  of  Labor. 

Ila'gent'  pro'vo'ca'teur'  (a'zhaN'  pr$'v6'ka'tur').  PI. 
agents  provocateurs.  [F.]  One  employed,  as  in  the 
secret  service  of  a  state,  to  associate  himself  with 
suspected  persons  and  by  simulated  sympathy  with  their 
aims,  etc.,  lead  them  on  to  use  seditious  language,  commit 
some  overt  act  of  offense,  or  the  like,  for  which  they  may 
be  apprehended. 

ag'ri-mo'tor  (ag'rT-mo'ter),  n.  [L.a^ri,gen.of  ager  field-j- 
E.  motor.]  A  mechanical  tractor  used  for  drawing  agricul¬ 
tural  implements  in  the  field.  Gr.  Brit. 

Ag'ro-my'zi-dao  (ag'ro-mT'zT-dej,  n.  pi.  [NL  ;  Gr.  dypds 
held  +  to  suck.l  Zool.  A  family  ol  small  or  minute 

acalyptrate  two-winged  flies.  —  ag'ro-my'zid  (-zTd),  a. den. 
ai'le-ron*  (a'le-ron),  n.  Aeronautics.  A  hinged  or  pivoted 
movable  auxiliary  surface  of  an  airplane,  usually  part  of 
the  trailing  edge  of  a  wing,  the  primary  function  of  which  is 
to  enable  the  pilot  to  make  the  machine  roll  on  its  longi¬ 
tudinal  axis. 

air,  a.  Aeronautics.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  navigation  of 
the  air ;  occurring  in  the  air ;  done  by  means  of,  or  using, 
balloons  or  airplanes  ;  as,  an  air  fight,  air  forces,  air  route, 
air  base.  Aeronautics.  A  base  of  operations  for  aircraft  and 
for  the  housing,  repairing,  etc.,  of  the  craft, 
air  cataract.  Meteor.  The  precipitate  fall  of  dense,  or 
heavily  laden,  air,  such  as  occurs  where  abnormally  cold 
surface  air  flows  over  a  precipice. 

Air  Council.  In  Great  Britain,  an  administrative  body, 
analogous  to  the  Army  Council  (which  see,  below)  in  which 
is  vested  the  control  of  the  Royal  Air  Force  (which  see, 
below).  The  Secretary  of  State  for  Air  (Air  Minister)  is 
president  of  the  Air  Council. 

air'eraft'  (ar'kraft'),  n.  sing.  &  pi.  Any  form  of  craft  de¬ 
signed  for  the  navigation  of  the  air,  as  an  airplane,  balloon, 
helicopter,  kite,  kite  balloon,  orthopter,  glider,  or  the 
like.  Aircraft  are  mostly  either  airplanes  or  aerostats.  Cf. 
airplane,  below,  aerostat,  above, 
aircraft  carrier.  Naval.  A  ship  designed  to  carry  aircraft 
and  so  constructed  that  aircraft  can  be  launched  from  it 
and  landed  on  it. 

air  drainage.  Meteor.  See  aErial  drainage,  above, 
air'drome'  (ar'drom'),  n.  [air  -f  -drome.]  A  field  provid¬ 
ing  facilities  for  aircraft  to  land  and  take  off  and  equipped 
with  hangars,  shops,  and  a  supply  depot  for  the  storage, 
maintenance,  and  repair  of  aircraft, 
air  fleet.  Aeronautics.  A  group  or  assemblage  of  aircraft ; 
esp.,  a  large  group  of  military  aircraft  under  a  single  com¬ 
mand  ;  also,  the  collective  military  aircraft  of  a  nation, 
air'foil'  (ar'foil'),  n.  [air  +  foil.]  =  aerofoil,  above, 
air  force.  =  air  service,  below. 


air  hole*.  A  local  region  in  the  atmosphere,  which  on 
account  of  peculiar  meteorologic  conditions,  affords  little 
or  no  support  for  the  sustaining  surfaces  of  an  airplane, 
air  lane.  A  path  through  the  air  made  easy  for  aerial  navi¬ 
gation  by  steady  winds. 

air'man  (ar'man),  n.  A  man  who  ascends  or  flies  in  an  air¬ 
craft,  esp.  as  its  pilot  or  as  a  member  of  its  crew.  —  air'- 
man-ship,  n. 

Air  Ministry.  A  department  of  the  British  ministry  (see 
ministry,  n.,  5,  in  the  Diet.),  formed  on  January  2,  1918, 
dealing  with  matters  pertaining  to  aviation,  both  military 
and  civil.  The  Air  Minister  has  the  status  of  a  Secretary 
of  State  (see  Secretary  of  State,  in  the  Diet.,  and  Royal 
Air  Force,  below). 

air'plane'  (ar'plan'),  n.  A  form  of  aircraft,  heavier  than  air, 
which  obtains  support  by  the  dynamic  reaction  of  the  air 
against  the  wings  and  which  is  driven  through  the  air  by  a 
screw  propeller.  Airplane  is  commonly  used  to  designate 
airplanes  with  landing  gear  suited  to  operation  from  the 
land.  If  the  landing  gear  is  suited  to  operation  from  the 
water,  the  specific  term  seaplane  is  generally  used.  Cf. 
seaplane,  below.  Airplanes  are  classified  as  monoplanes , 
biplanes,  triplanes,  quadruplanes,  or  multiplanes,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  number  of  parts  into  which  their  main  sup¬ 
porting  surface  is  divided*. 

t-P^The  form  airplane  has  been  officially  adopted  by  the 
United  States  Army  and  Navy,  Bureau  of  Standards,  etc. ; 
aeroplane  is  still  generally  used  by  British  writers, 
air'plane',  v.  i.  To  fly  in  an  airplane.  —  air'plan'ist 
(-plan'Tst),  n. 

airplane  carrier.  See  aircraft  carrier,  above, 
air  pocket.  An  air  hole. 

air'port'  (ar'port'),  n.  A  place  to  which  aircraft  may  resort 
to  land  and  discharge,  or  receive,  cargoes  and  passengers, 
makerepairs,  take  in  fuel,  etc. 
air  raid.  A  raid  made  by  one  or  more  military  aircraft, 
esp.  for  destruction  by  dropping  bombs.  —  air  raider, 
air  scoop.  Aeronautics.  A  cowl,  or  hood,  projecting  from 
an  airship,  or  aerostat,  which  catches  the  air  flowing  by, 
the  pressure  thus  produced  in  the  interior  of  the  ballonet 
serving  to  maintain  its  shape, 
air  scout.  See  scout,  below. 

air  service.  A  service  of  a  state,  analogous  to,  or  a  part  of, 
the  military  and  naval  services,  charged  with  the  operation 
of  aircraft ;  —  sometimes  called  the  third  service  as  being 
additional  to  the  army  and  navy, 
air'ship*,  n.  A  lighter-than-air  aircraft,  or  dirigible.  Air¬ 
ships  are  distinguished  as:  rigid,  when  the  form  is  main¬ 
tained  by  a  rigid  structure  contained  within  the  envelope ; 
nonrigid  {flexible),  when  the  form  is  maintained  by  the 
pressure  of  the  contained  gas ;  and  semirigid,  when  the 
form  is  maintained  by  means  of  a  rigid  or  jointed  keel  and 
the  pressure  of  the  contained  gas. 
air'sick'  C-sTk'),  a.  Affected  with  aerial  sickness  (which 
see,  above). — air'slck'ness,  n. 
air  speed.  Aeronautics.  The  speed  of  an  aircraft  with  rela¬ 
tion  to  the  air,  as  distinguished  from  speed  relative  to  the 
earth. 

air'— speed'  in'di-ca'tor.  An  anemometer  mounted  on  an 
aircraft  to  indicate  the  air  speed  of  the  craft.  A  true-air - 
speed  indicator  is  one  that  gives  the  true  air  speed,  inde¬ 
pendently  of  the  density  of  the  air  ;  an  apparent-air-speed 
indicator  is  one  the  readings  of  which  vary  with  the  density 
of  the  air. 

air'— speed'  me'ter.  An  air-speed  indicator, 
air  stream.  A  current  of  air  with  reference  to  a  solid  body 
which  may  be  (a)  at  rest  with  the  air  flowing  by  it,  or  (6) 
moving  through  (otherwise)  quiet  air. 
air'way'  (ar'wa'),  n.  A  designated  way  or  route  along  which 
aircraft  may  ply  from  airport  to  airport, 
air'wom'an  (-wdom'an),  ??.  A  woman  who  ascends  or  flies 
in  an  aircraft,  esp.  as  its  pilot  or  a  member  of  its  crew, 
air'wor'thy  (-wur'thT),  a.  Aeronautics.  Fit  for  operation 
in  the  air ;  able  to  stand  the  strains  of  flight  and  having 
proper  stability  and  controllability,  as  an  airplane.  —  air'- 
wor'thi-ness,  n. 

Al'ba-tros  (al'ba-tros ;  G.  al'ba-tr6s'),  ft.  A  certain  make 
of  German  airplanes  or  an  airplane  of  this  make.  Alba- 
tros  machines  do  not  constitute  a  type, 
al-bin'ic  (Sl-bTn'Tk),  a.  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  affected  with 
albinism. 

al'co-gel  (Sl'ko-jel),  n.  [alcohol  -f-  ^eZatine.]  Phys.  Chem. 

A  jelly  formed  by  the  coagulation  of  an  alcosol. 
al'co-sol  (51'ko-sol ;  -sol),  n.  [aZcohol  solution.]  Phys. 

Chem.  An  alcoholic  colloidal  solution, 
al'da-zine  (al'dd-zTn ;  -zen),  n.  Also  -zin.  [aZdehyde  + 
azine.]  See  azine,  below. 

al-deb'a-ra'ni-um  (al-deb'd-ra'nT-um),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Al- 
debaran.]  Chem.  See  ytterbium,  in  the  Dictionary. 
Allen  treatment.  [After  Dr.  Frederick  M.  Allen  (1879- 
),  of  New  York.]  Med.  A  method  of  treating  diabetes 
by  starving  the  patient,  or  by  reducing  his  diet,  till  sugar 
disappears  from  the  urine. 

al-ler'gic  (a-ldr'jtk),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  or  possessing 
allergy. 

al'ler-gy  (51'er-jT),  n.  Also  al-ler'gi-a  (d-lur'jT-a).  [allo- 
-f  energy.]  M ed.  _  A  kind  of  acquired  immunity,  associated 
with  anaphylaxis,  in  virtue  of  which  a  person  reinfected 
reacts  differently  from  the  way  in  which  he  reacted  after 
the  primary  infection. 

al  lied'*  (a-lld'),  p.  p.  d‘  p.  a.  from  ally,  v.  When  used  of 
the  Allies  (see  ally,  below),  often  cap. 
al-ly'*  (d-ll'),  n.  —  the  al  lies'  (a-llz'),  a  group  of  nations 
allied  against  another  nation  or  group  of  nations,  as  the 
allies  of  the  Grand  Alliance,  the  Balkan  allies  (Montenegro, 
Serbia,  Greece,  and  Bulgaria)  in  the  Balkan  Wars  of  1912 — 
13,  etc. ;  in  recent  use,  esp.  [generally  cap.],  the  nations 
(originally  the  members  of  the  Triple  Entente,  together 
with  Serbia,  Belgium,  Montenegro,  and  Japan)  in  al¬ 
liance  against  the  Central  Powers  in  the  World  War 
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(which  see,  below),  later  joined  by  Italy,  Portugal,  Rou- 
mania,  Greece,  the  United  States,  and  11  other  countries. 
After  the  United  States  joined  the  Allies  they  became  offi¬ 
cially  known  as  the  Allied  and  Associated  Powers, 
al'pha  test'  (al'fa).  A  psychological  test  first  given  in  the 
U.  S.  Army  during  the  World  War  (1914-1918)  to  deter¬ 
mine  roughly  the  mental  capacities  of  officers  and  soldiers 
able  to  speak  and  read  English.  The  test  consists  of  212 
questions  which  are  answered  by  checking,  underlining, 
and  crossing  out.  Cf.  beta  test,  below. 

||  Al-pi'no  (al-pe'no),  n.;  pi.  Alpini  (-ne).  [It.,  fr.  adj.  Al- 
pino  of  the  Alps.]  In  the  Italian  army,  a  member  of  a  cer¬ 
tain  army  corps  specially  organized  to  defend  the  mountain 
passes  leading  into  Italy. 

Alta.  Abbr.  Alberta,  Canada. 

al'ti-graph  (al'ti-graf),  n.  [L.  ciltus  high  4*  -graph.'] 
Physics.  An  instrument,  usually  the  same  in  principle  as 
an  aneroid  barometer,  which  makes  on  a  chart  a  perma¬ 
nent  record  of  the  altitude. 

al-tim'e-ter%  n.  Aeronautics.  An  aneroid  barometer  hav¬ 
ing  its  dial  marked  in  feet,  yards,  or  meters,  used  on  an  air¬ 
craft  to  indicate  continuously  its  altitude, 
altitude  sickness.  Aerial  sickness  due  to  rapidity  in  chang¬ 
ing  altitudes. 

a-lu'mi-no-sil'i-cate  (d-lu'mi-uS-sTl'T-kat),  n.  [aZum mi- 
um  -f  silicate.]  Min.  &  Chem.  Anv  of  various  complex 
silicatesjwhich  contain  aluminium  and  are  regarded  as  salts 
of  hypothetical  a-lu'mi-no-si-lic'ic  ac'ids  (-si-lis'Tk). 
Thus,  anorthite,  1 CaAhShOs.is  a  calcium  aluminosilicate. 
amalgam  arc.  Elec.  An  arc  in  a  vacuum  tube  having  elec¬ 
trodes  of  mercury  amalgamated  with  zinc,  cadmium,  or 
other  metal.  The  spectra  of  such  arcs  contain  the  bright 
lines  corresponding  to  the  metals  in  the  electrodes, 
am'a-tol  (am'a-tol;  -tol),  n.  [Prob.  ammonium  4-  tolu¬ 
ene.]  An  explosive  consisting  of  ammonium  nitrate  and 
trinitrotoluene  (in  equal  parts,  according  to  one  formula), 
am-biv'a-lence  (am-biv'd-lens),  n.  The  quality  or  fact  of 
being  ambivalent;  conflict  or  opposition  of  (mental  or 
moral)  forces  or  tendencies. 

am-biv'a-lent  (-lent),  a.  [am6i-+  L.  valens,  -entis,  p.  pr. 
of  valere  to  be  strong,  be  worth  ;  cf.  equivalent.]  Exert¬ 
ing  (mental  or  moral)  forces  that  conflict ;  influencing  in 
opposing  ways ;  as,  ambivalent  feelings  or  impulses  ;  also, 
characterized  by  ambivalent  feelings,  impulses, or  emotions. 

I  mean  that  the  relation  is  really  “ ambivalent ”,  that  is,  it 
is  composed  of  conflicting  feelings  of  tenderness  and  hos¬ 
tility.  _  Sigmund  Freud  (in  translation), 

am'brine  (am'brin ;  -bren),  n.  [ amber  -f-  2d  -ine  b.]  Med. 
A  secret,  proprietary  preparation  of  oil  of  amber  mixed 
with  paraffin,  used  in  the  treatment  of  burns. 

C1P Ambrine  is  a  trade-mark  name. 
am'bu-lance(am'bu-lans),  v.  t.  To  convey  in  an  ambulance. 
American  Federation  of  Labor.  An  American  association 
of  national  and  international  trade  and  industrial  unions, 
chiefly  of  skilled  laborers,  having  for  its  objects  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  self-governing  unions  in  every  trade  and  legit¬ 
imate  occupation,  general  improvement  in  the  conditions 
and  wages  of  labor,  and  the  formation  of  public  opinion  by 
the  agencies  of  platform,  press,  and  legislation. 

American  Legion.  A  patriotic  organization  of  veterans  of 
the  World  War,  “nonpartisan,  nonpolitical,  nonmilitary,  and 
permitting  of  no  distinction  due  to  rank  or  place  of  serv¬ 
ice”,  incorporated  by  Act  of  Congress,  Sept.  16,  1919.  Any 
soldier,  sailor,  or  marine  who  served  honorably  between 
April  6,  1917,  and  Nov.  11,  1918,  or  any  woman  enlisted  or 
commissioned  in  either  branch  of  the  service  within  the 
same  period,  is  eligible  to  membership. 

Am'ex7  (am'eksO,  n.  Short  for  American  Expeditionary 
Forces ,  that  is,  the  American  army  abroad,  esp.  in  France 
during  the  World  War. 

am'mine  (am'in  ;  -en),  n.  [ammonia  -f  2d  -ine  b.]  Chem. 
a  A  molecule  of  ammonia,  NH3,  as  it  exists  in  certain^com- 
plex  compounds  called  am'mi-no  com'pounds  (-l-no); 
—  so  spelled  by  Werner  to  distinguish  it  from  the  amines , 
or  substituted  ammonias,  b  An  ammino  compound  ;  as,  the 
platinum  ammines  (of  which  the  compound  [Pt(NH3)4] 
CI2  is  an  example). 

am-phib'i-an*,  n.  Aeronautics.  An  airplane  designed  to 
rise  from  and  alight  on  either  land  or  water, 
am'pli-fi'er*,  n.  Wireless.  A  vacuum  tube  used  for  magni¬ 
fying  feeble  electric  impulses,  as  in  a  radio  receiving  set.  The 
audion  amplifier  increases  the  strength  of  telephone  and 
telegraph  impulses  from  ten  to  1,000  times.  Cf.  audion, 
below,  vacuum  tube,  in  Diet,  and  below, 
am  poule'  (am-pool' ;  F.  aN'pool'),  n.  [See  ampul.]  _  A 
small  glass  capsule  for  containing  a  hypodermic  solution, 
usually  one  dose. 

am'y-lo-pec'tin  (am'T-lo-pek'tTn),  n.  f amylo -  pectin.] 

Chem.  A  mucilaginous  substance  said  to  be  present  in 
starch  granules  and  to  impart  to  starch  paste  its  viscosity, 
an'a-bat'ic*  (Sn'a-bat'Tk),  a.  [Gr.  Ai/a/3an#c6s  ready  in 
mounting,  fr.  i.vafiaii'eiv  to  mount ;  &.va  up  4-  ftaLvtiv  to 
go.]  Meteorol.  Upward  moving  ;  as,  an  anabatic ;  wind,  such 
as  the  valley  breeze,  is  one  that  ascends,  owing  to  sur¬ 
face  heating. 

an'a-phyl'a-tox'in  (-fil'a-tok'sTn),  n.  [_anaphylax\s  + 
toxin.]  Physiol.  Chem.  The  toxic  agent  which  produces 
anaphylactic  shock.  Its,nature  is  not  yet  clearly  understood. 
an'a-phy-lax'is(-fl-lak'sls),  n.  [NL. ;  E.  ana-  -f  -phylaxis 
as  in  prophylaxis.]  Med.  Excessive  susceptibility ;  esp., 
acute  susceptibility  to  an  albuminous  substance  in  a  person 
recently  subjected  to  the  influence  of  the  same  substance. 
Serum  sickness,  hay  fever,  and  urticaria  following  the  eating 
of  shellfish,  strawberries,  etc.,  are  now  regarded  as  manifes¬ 
tations  of  anaphylaxis.  —  an'a-phy-lac'tic  (  lak'tik),  a. 
an  e-mo-bi'a-graph  (an'e-mo-bl'a-graf),  n.  [ anemo -  4-  Gr. 
(Hi  a  force  4-  -graph.]  Meteorol.  A  form  of  pressure-tube 
anemograph. 

an'er-oid'o-graph  (an'er-oid'6-graf),  71. [aneroid  -4 --graph.] 
Meteorol.  An  aneroid  barometer  provided  with  a  mech¬ 
anism  for  automatically  and  continuously  recording  the 
atmospheric  pressure. 

angle  of  attack.  Aeronautics.  The  acute  angle  between  the 
direction  of  the  relative  wind  and  the  chord  of  an  aerofoil ; 
that  is,  the  angle  between  the  chord  of  an  aerofoil  and 
the  direction  of  its  motion  relative  to  the  air. 
angle  of  bank.  =  angle  of  roll,  below, 
angle  of  incidence*.  Aeronautics.  =  angle  of  attack. 
angle  of  pitch.  Aeronautics.  The  angle  between  two  planes 
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one  of  which  includes  the  lateral  axis  of  the  aircraft  and  the 
direction  of  the  relative  wind,  the  other  the  lateral  axis  and 
the  longitudinal  axis.  In  normal  flight  the  angle  of  pitch 
is  the  angle  between  the  longitudinal  axis  and  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  the  relative  wind.  It  is  called  positive  when  the 
nose  of  the  aircraft  rises. 

angle  of  roll.  Aeronautics.  The  angle  through  which  an 
aircraft  must  be  rotated  about  its  longitudinal  axis  in  order 
to  bring  its  lateral  axis  into  a  horizontal  plane.  It  is  positive 
when  the  left  wing  is  higher  than  the  right.  See  axis,  below, 
angle  of  yaw.  Aeronautics.  The  angle  between  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  the  relative  wind  and  the  plane  of  symmetry  of  an 
aircraft.  It  is  positive  when  the  aircraft  turns  to  the  right, 
angle  of  zero  lift.  See  zero  lift  anglf.,  below. 
An'glo-I'rish*  (aij'glo-I'rish),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the 
English  and  the  Irish ;  as,  the  Anglo-Irish  treaty. 
An'glo— Jap'a-nese',  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  English 
and  the  Japanese;  as,  the  Anglo-Japanese  treaty. 
Ang'strom  (ong'strum ;  6ng'-),  n.  or,  Angl..  Ang'strom, 
ang'strom  (ang'strum),  n.  Physics.  An  Angstrom  unit 
(which  see,  in  the  Diet.). 

an'i-ma-tism  (an'I-md-tTz’m),  n.  [See  animate.]  A  form 
of  animism  according  to  which  all  inanimate  objects  are 
endowed  with  reason,  intelligence,  and  volition,  as  well 
as  animated  beings,  but  do  not  have  individual  souls. — 

an'i-ma-tis'tic  (-tis'tik),  a. 

a-no'ci-as-so'ci-a'tion  (d-no'sT-u-so'si-a'shiln ;  -shi-a'- 
shr.n),  n.  Also  a-no'ci-a'tion  (-a'shfin).  [a- not  +  L. 
nocere  to  inj'ure  +E.  association .]  Surg.  A  method  of  pre¬ 
venting  the  shock  and  exhaustion  incident  to  surgical  oper¬ 
ations  by  guarding  the  patient  against  injuring  (nocuous) 
physical  and  psychical  contacts  before,  during,  and  after 
operation.  For  preoperative  and  postoperative  protection 
special  management  is  employed.  During  operation  physi¬ 
ological  disconnection  between  the  field  of  operation  and 
the  nervous  system  is  achieved  by  blocking  with  a  local 
anaesthetic,  such  as  novocaine;  by  the  use  of  the  inhalation 
anaesthetic  nitrous  oxide-oxygen;  by  sharp  dissection;  and 
by  careful  handling  of  the  tissue.  In  suitable  cases  quinine 
and  urea  hydrochloride  are  injected,  by  means  of  which  the 
physiological  disconnection  is  continued  for  about  five 
days.  G.W.  Crile. 

anode  rays.  Elec.  Rays  of  positively  charged  particles  that 
start  froin  the  heated  anode  of  a  vacuum  tube, 
a-noph'e-line  (a-nof'e-lln ;  -lin),  a.  Zoul.  Of  or  pertaining 
to  Anopheles,  a  genus  of  mosquitoes.  —  n.  A  mosquito 
of  that  genus.  See  Anopheles,  in  the  Dictionary. 
ant-he'li-on*,  n.  Meteorol.  A  white  luminous  spot  oppo¬ 
site  the  sun  and  at  the  same  altitude  as  the  latter  above 
the  horizon.  It  is  a  rare  species  of  halo.  Called  also  antisun 
and  countersun. 

an'ti-air'craft'  (an'tT-ar'kraft'),  a.  Mil.  Used  for  defense 
against  aircraft,  as  a  gun,  battery,  shell,  etc. ;  —  said  esp. 
of  a  semiautomatic  gun  firing  shrapnel,  and  capable  of 
very  high  elevation. 

an'ti'-Bol'she-vik',  -Bol'she-vist,  or  an'ti-bol'she-vik', 
-bol'she-vist,  a.  See  anti-,  b,  in  the  Did. 
an'ti-dump'ing  (-dihnp'Tng),  a.  Com.  Made  or  acting  in 
opposition  to  dumping  (which  see,  below) ;  as,  antidump¬ 
ing  legislation,  policy,  etc. 

ail'ti-gen  (an'ti-jen),  n.  [anti-  +  -gen.']  Bacteriol.  Chem. 
a  A  substance  the  introduction  of  which  into  the  body  gives 
rise  to  the  production  of  antibodies.  Cf .  side-chain  theory, 
in  the  Dictionary,  b  The  basic  substance  used  in  comple¬ 
ment  fixation.  Its  action  is  supposed  to  depend  upon  liquid 
substances.  It  is  specific  in  its  action, 
an'ti-in'tel-lec'tu-al-ism  (an'ti-In'te-lek'tu-dl-Tz’m),  n. 
See  BERGSONISM.  below. 

an'ti-lip'oid  (an'tI-lTp'oid),7i.  \anti-  +  lipoid.]  Med.  An 
antibody  that  has  the  power  of  reacting  with  lipoids, 
an'ti-neu-rit'ic  (-nu-rit'Ik).a.  Med.  Relieving  neuritis.  — 
71.  A  remedy  for  neuritis. 

Anti— Saloon  League  of  America.  A  national  organiza¬ 
tion,  founded  in  1895,  having  for  its  object  the  suppression 
of  the  liquor  traffic  throughout  America  and  the  world, 
an'ti-se'rum  (an'ti-se'rum),  n.  Med.  A  serum,  containing 
specific  antibodies,  which  is  obtained  from  the  blood  of  a 
lower  animal  that  has  been  subjected  to  repeated  sublethal 
doses  of  a  microorganism.  The  injected  serum  neutralizes 
the  toxins  of  the  microorganism  from  which  it  is  prepared. 
Antiserums  are  especially  serviceable  in  diphtheria,  teta¬ 
nus,  and  cerebrospinal  meningitis. 

an'ti-sub'ina-rine',  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to,  or  used  in,  oper¬ 
ations  against  hostile  submarines, 
an'ti-sun'  (an'tl-sunO,  n.  See  anthelion,  above, 
an'tl-throm'bin  (-throm'bm),  n.  [ anti -  +  thrombin.] 
Physiol.  Chem.  A  substance  in  the  blood  which  is  antago¬ 
nistic  to  the  clotting  action  of  thrombin. 

Ari'zac  (Sn'zak),  n.  [An  acrostic  formed  from  the  initials 
of  Australian  and  New  Zealand  Army  Corps,  and  first 
used  as  a  code  signal  or  telegraphic  address  of  this  corps 
while  it  was  being  formed  in  Egypt, during  the  World  War.] 
a  A  member  of  the  Australian  and  New  Zealand  Army 
Corps,  esp.  one  who,  during  the  World  War,  served  on,  or 
in  the  vicinity  of,  Gallipoli  peninsula.  Nickname,  b  A  re- 
gion  or  section  occupied  by  the  “Anzacs”  on  Gallipoli  pe¬ 
ninsula.  —  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  “Anzacs”  ;  as,  Anzac 
troops,  Anzac  exploits.  Colloq. 

||  a'pache'  (a'pash'),  n. ;  pi.  apaches  (  F.  a'pash').  [F.,  fr. 
A  pache  an  Apache.]  A  member  ofa|powerful  gang'  or 
class  of  criminals  infesting  the  streets  of  Paris  and  noto¬ 
rious  for  their  desperate  and  vicious  character. — a'pach'- 
ism  (a'pash'Tz’m),  n. 

a-poth'e-sine  'a-poth'e-sTn ;  -sen),  n.  [A  trade  name.] 
Pharm.  A  white  crystalline  compound,  C i  JEiOA’Cl,  used 
as  a  local  anaesthetic.  Chemically  it  is  the  hydrochloride  of 
•y-diethyl-amino-propyl  cinnamate. 

ap-pen'dix*,  n.  Aeronautics.  The  tube  at  the  bottom  of  a 
balloon,  used  for  inflation.  In  the  case  of  a  spherical  bal¬ 
loon  it  also  serves  to  increase  the  “head”  of  gas,  and  so  to 
build  up  an  internal  pressure  sufficient  to  keep  the  envelope 
from  being  pulled  out  of  shape  by  the  weight  of  the  basket, 
ap-port'  (ff-port'),  n.  Spiritualism.  Something,  as  a  bunch 
of  flowers,  a  musical  instrument,  or  any  object,  introduced, 
professedly  by  occult  or  supernormal  means,  as  at  a  seance! 
a'qua-plane  (a'kwa-plan),  n.  [ aqua  +  plane.]  A  plank 
attached  by  ropes  behind  a  power  boat,  on  which  a  person 
may  stand  and  by  means  of  cords  fastened  to  the  front  end 
of  the  plank  can  raise  that  end  out  of  the  water  and  can  to 


|  some  degree  control  the  plank,  as  it  is  dragged  rapidly  over 
the  water.  —  a'qua-plane,  v.  i. 
aquo-.  [L.  aqua  water.]  A  combining  form  denoting  the 
presence  or  action  of,  or  resemblance  to,  water;  specif., 
Chem.,  denoting  the  water  molecule,  H2O,  in  ammino 
compounds. 

ar-al'kyl  (ar-Sl'kTl),  n.  [aryl  -j-  alkyl.]  Org.  Chem.  An 
aryl  derivative  of  an  alkyl  radical ;  thus,  methyl  (CH3)  is  an 
alkyl,  while  its  phenyl  derivative  (called  benzyl,  QH5CH2) 
is  an  aralkyl. 

ar'bo-rize  (ar'bo-riz),  v.  t.;  -rized  (-rlzd) ;  -riz'ing  (-rlz'- 
Tng).  Also  ar'bo-rise.  [L.  arbor  tree.]  To  give  a  treelike 
appearance  to.  —  v.  i.  To  assume  a  treelike  appearance. 
Ar'chi-bald*(ar'chT-b61d),  n.  [The  proper  name  Archi¬ 
bald.]  A  German  mobile  antiaircraft  gun ;  hence,  any 
antiaircraft  gun  ;  — -  gen.  abbr.  to  Ar'chie  (ar'chl).  Slang. 
ar'chie  (ar'chl),  v.  t.  To  shell  with  an  “Archie”,  or  anti¬ 
aircraft  gun ;  —  generally  in  the  passive  ;  as,  to  be  archied. 
arc  process.  See  nitrogen  fixation,  below. 

||  Ar-di'ti  (ar-de'te),  n.  pi. ;  sing.  Ardito  (-to).  [It.  arditi, 
adj.,  pi.  of  ardito  brave,  bold,  audacious.]  Mil.  A  body  of 
picked  Italian  volunteer  infantrymen  serving  in  special 
units  of  shock  or  storm  troops  formed  in  1916  during  the 
World  War  which  later  were  joined  into  battalions,  and  still 
later  into  divisions  which  formed  one  army  corps.  The 
men  who  joined  these  troopp  designated  themselves  by  the 
adjective  arditi  as  indicating  the  qualities  requisite  in  them 
and  from  this  the  substantive  Arditi  came  into  general  use 
both  in  and  out  of  the  army  as  the  popular  name  for  them. 
These  special  troops  were  abolished  after  the  War,  in  the 
early  part  of  1920. 

||  ar'gol  (ar'gol),  n.  Also  ar'gal.  [Mongolian.]  Dry  dung  as 
of  camels,  cattle,  sheep,  etc.,  often  used  as  fuel  as  in  the 
steppe  regions  of  central  Asia. 

ar'gy-rol  (ar'jT-rol ;  -rol),  71.  [Gr.  ipyvpo s  silver  +  3d  -ol.] 
Pharm.  Silver  vitellin,  a  proteid  salt  of  silver,  a  dark  brown 
powder  readily  soluble  in  water.  The  aqueous  solution  is 
used  as  a  local  antiseptic,  as  for  the  eyes  and  throat. 
t-W  Argyrol  is  a  trade-mark  name. 

Armistice  Day.  The  11th  day  of  November,  on  which  day, 
in  1918,  a  general  armistice  was  declared  between  the  Allies 
and  the  Central  Powers  in  the  World  War. 

Army  Council.  The  administrative  body,  composed  of  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  War,  the  heads  of  departments  of  the 
War  Office,  and  the  two  permanent  secretaries  of  the  War 
Office,  which  administers  the  land  forces  of  the  Empire.-Unp. 
ar-rhyih'mi-a*(a-rUh'mT-d),  n.  [NL.,fr.Gr.  AppuByia  want 
of  rhythm.]  Pathol.  Any  variation  from  the  normal  rhythm 
of  the  heart,  as  the  variations  produced  by  normal  changes 
of  pressure  (as  during  forced  respiration),  or,  more  esp.,  by 
functional  or  organic  disturbances  of  the  nerve  supply  or 
degenerative  changes  of  the  heart  structure  itself, 
ars'phen-am'ine  (ars'phen-am'In ;  -d-men'),  n.  [arsenic 
+  phenol  +  amine.]  Pharm.  Salvarsan. 
articulated  keel.  Aeronautics.  A  keel  made  up  of  a  series 
of  members  hinged  together  at  their  ends. 

|| ar'zun  (iir'zun), or  ar'zan  (-zan),  n.  [Pers.  arzan  millet.] 

A  cereal  ( Panicum  italicum  or  Setaria  italica )  used  as 
food  in  parts  of  Asia  and  neighboring  regions, 
a-sex'u-al-i-za'tion  (d-sek'shu-al-f-za'shuni-I-za'shfin),  71. 
The  act  or  process  of  sterilizing  an  animal  or  a  human  being, 
as  by  vasectomy. 

as'ka-ri  (as'ka-re),  n.;  pi.  -ris  (-rez).  [Ar.  ’askari,  fr. 
’askar  army.]  a  An  askar.  b  On  the  east  coast  of  Africa,  a 
native  employed  as  a  soldier  in  the  service  of  a  European 
power. 

as'pect*,  n.  Mechanics.  A  view  of  a  plane  from  a  given 
direction,  usually  from  above  ;  more  exactly,  the  manner  of 
presentation  of  a  plane  to  a  fluid  (as  the  air)  through  which 
it  is  moving  or  to  a  current.  If  an  immersed  plane  meets  a 
current  of  fluid  long  side  foremost,  or  in  broadside  aspect, 
it  sustains  more  pressure  than  when  placed  short  side  fore¬ 
most.  Hence,  long  narrow  wings  in  airplanes  are  more 
effective  than  short  broad  ones  of  the  same  area, 
aspect  ratio.  Aeronautics.  The  ratio  of  span  to  mean  chord 
of  an  aerofoil.  Thus,  if  the  aerofoil  is  rectangular,  and  if  it 
is  moving  through  the  air  in  a  direction  at  right  angles  to 
its  long  sides,  the  aspect  ratio  is  the  ratio  of  its  long  to  its 
short  side. 

as'pi-rin  (as'pT-rin),  n.  [A  trade  name.]  Pharm.  A  white 
crystalline  compound,  CblbO*  (the  acetyl  derivative  of  sali¬ 
cylic  acid),  used  instead  of  salicylic  acid  and  the  salicylates 
as  producing  fewer  undesirable  effects, 
as-sem'bly ",  n.  Mach.  A  group  or  collection  of  parts 
which  together  form  one  unit  of  a  machine;  as,  a  hub 
assembly. 

at'mos-phere*  (at'mos-fer),  n.  Physics.  A  unit  of  atmos¬ 
pheric  pressure,  called  specif,  the  C.  G.  S.  atmosphere, 
equivalent  to  the  bar,  which  is  the  unit  in  which  atmos¬ 
pheric  pressure  is  now  generally  measured  and  expressed. 
See  bar,  below;  C.  G.  S.,  in  the  Diet. 
at'mos-pher'ics  (-fSr'Iks),  n.  pi.  Wireless. =  static,  below, 
atomic  number.  Physics  &  Chem.  A  number  supposed 
to  be  that  of  the  positive  electric  charges  carried  by  the 
atom  of  a  given  chemical  element.  Atomic  numbers  are 
intimately  related  to  atomic  weights,  but  are  regarded  as 
even  more  fundamental.  They  form  a  series  (with  a  few 
gaps  unfilled)  of  consecutive  whole  numbers,  beginning 
with  1  for  hydrogen,  2  for  helium,  3  for  lithium,  etc.,  and 
ending  with  92  for  uranium. 

at'ta'che'  case'  (a'ta'sha').  A  traveling  case  or  bag,  like  a 
suitcase,  but  smaller,  fitted  with  writing  materials,  such  as 
is  carried  by  attaches ;  —  called  also  tachy  case.  Eng. 
at'ti-tude*,  n.  The  position,  or  orientation,  of  an  aircraft 
in  the  air  as  seen  by  an  observer  stationary  on  the  earth. 
The  attitude  is  determined,  and  expressed  mathematically, 
by  the  inclination  of  the  axes  of  the  aircraft  to  three  fixed 
axes  on  the  earth  (“frame  of  reference”).  Cf.  axis,  below. 
A.  U.  or  A.  U.,  A.  U.  or  A.  U.,  a.  u.  or  a.  u.  Abbr.  Angstrom 
unit.  Cf.  A  and  Angstrom,  above, 
auction  bridge.  Also  auction*,  n.  A  variety  of  the  game 
of  bridge  in  which  the  players,  beginning  with  the  deahr, 
bid  for  the  privilege  of  naming  the  trump  and  playing  with 
the  dummy  for  that  deal,  there  being  heavy  penalties  for  a 
player’s  failure  to  make  good  his  bid.  The  score  value  for 
each  trick  more  than  six  taken  by  the  successful  bidder  is 
as  follows:  when  the  trump  is  clubs,  6  ;  diamonds,  7  ;  hearts, 

8  ;  spades,  9  ;  and  when  the  deal  is  played  with  no  trump,  10. 
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Formerly  the  spade  bid  counted  2,  except  when  announced 
as  a.  royal  spade,  in  which  case  its  value  was  9. 
au'di-ence*,  n.  An  assembly  of  spectators,  as  at  a  moving- 
l  picture  show.  A  udience  in  this  sense,  though  objected  to 
by  some  as  etymologically  inaccurate,  has  come  into  gen¬ 
eral  use.  Other  expressions,  as  optience  (which  see,  below), 
that  have  been  suggested  have  not  been  generally  accepted. 
For  similar  extended  uses,  compare  churl,  handkerchief,  hu¬ 
mor,  knave,  pen,  person,  phenomenon,  etc. 
au'di-O-fre'quen-cy,  n.  [L.  audire  to  hear.]  Wireless.  The 
frequency  of  electric  waves  that  are  normally  audible  to 
the  human  ear;— contrasted  with  radio- frequency ,  below, 
au'di-on  (o'di-on),  n.  [L.  audire  to  hear.]  Wireless.  A 
vacuum  tube  with  three  electrodes,  used  as  a  detector 
and  also  as  an  amplifier.  Cf.  detector,  pliotron,  triode 
and  vacuum  tube,  below. 
tW*  Audion  is  a  trade-mark  name, 
au're-ole*,  n.  Meteorol.  a  The  luminous  area  surrounding 
the  sun  or  other  bright  light  when  seen  through  thin  cloud, 
fog,  or  mist;  a  corona  or  glory,  b  The  inner  portion  of  a 
corona,  or  the  whole  of  only  an  incompletely  developed  one. 
Au'ri-gna'cian  (o're-nya'shan),  a.  Ethnol.  Of,  belonging  to, 
or  pertaining  to,  the  type  of  paleolithic  culture  in  Western 
Europe  characterized  by  the  remains  found  in  a  cave  at 
Aurignac,  a  village  in  southwestern  France.  The  Aurigna- 
cian  culture  directly  preceded  the  Solutrian ;  it  extended 
from  Europe  into  northern  Africa, 
au'to-bus'  (o'to-bus'),  n.  [auto-  +  bus.']  An  automobile 
omnibus. 

au'to-chrome  (o'to-krom),  a.  [auto-  +  Gr.  xp&pa  color.] 
Designating,  or  pert,  to,  the  Lumiere  process  (which  see, 
in  the  Dictionary )  of  color  photography.  —  n.  The  spe¬ 
cially  prepared  panchromatic  negative  plate  used  in  the 
Lumiere  process ;  also,  a  positive  plate  or  print  obtained 
from  such  a  negative.  —  au'to-chro'my  (-kro'mT),  n. 
au'to-con-vec'tion  (-kon-vek'shun),  n.  Meteor.  Convec¬ 
tion  without  the  aid  of  mechanical  disturbance, 
autoconvection  gradient.  Meteor.  That  rate  of  decrease 
of  temperature  of  the  air  with  increase  of  altitude  which 
gives  the  same  density  at  all  levels. 
au'tO-er'O-tism  (6't6-er'6 -tiz’m),  n.  Psychol.  A  mental 
state  or  condition,  arising  spontaneously  and  not  from  any 
external  influence,  characterized  by  erotic  dreams,  erotic 
reveries,  etc. — e-rot'ic  (-e-rot'Tk)  a. 
autogenous  vaccine.  M ed.  A  vaccine,  consisting  of  a 
standardized  broth  of  killed  or  attenuated  bacteria,  which 
has  been  prepared  from  cultures  obtained  from  some  spe¬ 
cific  lesion  and  is  used  to  immunize  the  host  against  further 
spread  and  progress  of  the  same  organism, 
autogenous  welding.  =  autogenous  soldering,  in  Did. 
au'to-mo'tive  (o'to-mo'tTv),  a.  [auto-  +  -motive  as  in 
loco  motive.]  Self-propelling;  automobile;  hence,  of,  per¬ 
taining  to,  or  concerned  with,  vehicles  or  machines  (such 
as  automobiles,  airplanes,  motor  boats,  etc.)  that  are 
self-propelling ;  as,  an  automotive  engineer. 
au'to-se'ro-ther'a-pyGse'ro-ther'd-pi),  n.[auto-  -\-sero-  + 
therapy.]  Med.  The  treatment  of  a  disease  by  the  adminis¬ 
tration  of  the  individual’s  own  serum,  which  may,  or  may 
not,  have  been  subjected  to  heat  or  the  addition  of  drugs. 
au'tO-Sta-bil'i-ty(6't6-std-bil'i-ti),  n.  Mechanics.  Auto¬ 
matic  stability;  also,  inherent  stability.  An  airplane  is 
inherently  stable  if  it  keeps  in  steady  poise  by  virtue  of  its 
shape  and  proportions  alone  ;  it  is  automatically  stable  if 
it  keeps  in  steady  poise  by  self -operative  mechanism, 
au'to-ther'a-py  (-ther'd-pi),  n.  [auto-  +  therapy.]  Med. 
Treatment  of  a  disease  by  the  use  of  the  pathological  ex¬ 
cretions  of  the  patient  himself, 
au'to-truck'  (o'to-truk'),  n.  An  automobile  truck, 
aux'i-mone  (ok'si-mon),  n.  [Gr.  abtipos  promoting  plant 
growth.]  Bot.  Any  of  certain  accessory  organic  plant  foods 
very  small  quantities  of  which  are  sufficient  to  satisfy  the 
needs  of  the  plant,  analogous  to  vitamins, 
aux'o-graph  (6k's$-graf),  n.  [Gr.  to  increase  4* 

-graph.]  Physics.  An  instrument  of  precision  for  the  au¬ 
tomatic  recording  of  variations  in  volume  of  any  body  ;  — 
orig.  used  to  measure  the  swelling  and  shrinking  of  certain 
parts  of  plants. 

av'a-lanche  (av'a-lanch;  277),  V.  i.  To  slide  or  slip  down 
in  the  form  of,  or  like,  an  avalanche, 
a'vi-ate  (a'vi-at),  v.  i.  To  fly,  or  navigate  the  air,  in  an  air¬ 
plane,  or  heavier-than-air  flying  machine.  Colloq. 
A-vi'a-tik'  (a-ve'a-tek'),  n.  A  certain  make  of  German  air¬ 
planes,  or  an  airplane  of  this  make ;  esp.,  a  fast  tractor  bi¬ 
plane,  orig.  with  backswept  wings,  much  used  by  the  Ger¬ 
mans  as  a  battleplane.  The  Aviatik  is  not  a  type, 
a'vi-a'tor*  (a'vi-a'ter),  n.  The  operator  or  pilot  of  a  heavier- 
than-air  craft,  as  an  airplane  or  a  seaplane ;  —  so  used  re¬ 
gardless  of  the  sex  of  the  operator, 
a'vi-a'tress  (-a'tres),  a'vi-a'trice  (-tris),  a'vi-a'trix  (-a'- 
triks),  n.  A  woman  aviator.  See  aviator,  above, 
a'vi-ette'  (a'vi-et'),  n.  A  heavier-than-air  flying  machine 
using  motive  power  furnished  solely  by  the  aviator. 

||  a/vion,(a/vyoN/),  n.  [F.l  An  airplane. — ||a'vion'— ca'non' 
(-ka'nflN'),  a  French  military  airplane  mounting  a  quick- 
firing  gun  on  the  bow.  ||  a'  vion'  de  chasse'  (de  shas'),  an 
airplane  used  in  pursuing  enemy  aircraft. 

A.  W.  L.,  or  a.  W.  1.  Abbr.  Absent  with  leave. 

A.  W.  0.  L.,  or  a.  W.  0. 1.  Abbr.  Absent  without  leave, 
ax'is*,  n.  Aeronautics.  In  an  aircraft,  any  of  three  fixed 
lines  of  reference,  usually  centroidal  and  mutually  rectangu¬ 
lar.  The  principal  longitudinal  axis  in  the  plane  of  symme¬ 
try,  usually  parallel  to  the  axis  of  the  propeller,  is  called 
the  longitudinal  axis;  the  axis  perpendicular  to  this  in  the 
plane  of  symmetry  is  called  the  normal  axis;  and  the  third 
axis,  perpendicular  to  the  other  two,  is  called  the  lateral 
axis.  In  mathematical  discussions  the  first  of  these  axes, 
drawn  from  front  to  rear,  is  called  the  X  axis ;  the  second, 
draw'n  upward,  the  Z  axis  ;  and  the  third,  running  from 
right  to  left,  the  Y  axis. 

az'ine*  (az'Tn  ;  -en),  n.  Also  -in.  A  compound  of  the  general 
formula  R:NN:R,  formed  by  the  action  of  hydrazine  on 
aldehydes  (giving  aldazines )  or  on  ketones  (giving  keta- 
zines).  Thus,  acetone,  (CH3)2CO,  yields  the  ketazine 
(CH3)2C:NN:C(CH3)2. 

A-zo'to-bac'ter  (a-zo'to-bak'ter),  n.  #  [azote  -f  bacteria.] 
Baderiol.  A  genus  or  group  of  aerobic  nonsymbiotic  bac¬ 
teria  which  fix  atmospheric  nitrogen,  and  thus  play  an  im- 
ortant  role  in  maintaining  soil  fertility;  also  [Z.  c.],  a 
acterium  of  this  genus. 
az'u-lene(az'u-len),  n.  [Sp.  azul  blue  -f-  -ene.]  Org.  Chem. 


A  liquid  hydrocarbon,  CisHis,  of  intense  blue  color,  found  in 
very  small  amounts  in  some  essential  oils,  as  oil  of  cubebs. 

baby  beef.  A  prime  bovine  beast  fattened  for  butchering  at 
from  one  to  two  years  old  ;  also,  meat  from  such  an  animal, 
baby  bond.  A  bond  having  a  face  value  of  $100  or  $50  (in¬ 
stead  of  $1,000  or  $500).  Financial  Cant  or  Slang,  U.  S. 
back'swept'  (bak'swept'),  a.  Aeronautics.  Of  an  airplane 
wing,  having  the  leading  edge  inclined  backward  and  out¬ 
ward  from  the  body  so  that  it  forms  an  angle  with  the 
lateral  axis  of  the  machine. 

bac'te-rin  (bak'te-rin),  n.  Also  -rine.  Med.  A  bacterial 
vaccine. 

bac-te'ri-ot'ro-pin  (bak-te'n-ot'ro-pTn),  n.  Also  -pine. 
[baderio-  +  -trope  -j-  -in.]  Physiol.  Chem.  A  relatively 
thermostable  substance  found  in  immune  serum.  Its 
action  resembles  that  of  opsonin. 

B.  A.  F.  Abbr.  British  Air  Force. 

baffle  painting.  A  form  of  camouflage  in  which  a  ship  is  so 
painted  as  to  give  a  deceptive  appearance  to  its  size  and 
form  and,  also,  its  course  and  speed. 

Ba-hai'(ba-ha'e),  n. ;  pi.  Bahais  (-ha'ez).  A  member  of  the 
sect  of  the  Babis  consisting  of  the  adherents  of  Baha  (Mirza 
Husain  Ali  (1817-1892),  entitled  “Baha’u’llah,”  or  “the 
Splendor  of  God”),  the  elder  half  brother  of  Mirza  Yahya  of 
Nur,who  succeeded  the  Bab  as  the  head  of  the  Babists.  Baha 
in  1863  declared  himself  the  supreme  prophet  of  the  sect,  and 
became  its  recognized  head.  —  Ba-ha'ism  (ba-ha'iz’m), 
n.  —  Ba-ha'ist,  n. 

bai-dar'ka  (bl-dar'ka),  n.  =  bidarka,  in  the  Did. 
ba'ke-lite  (ba'ke-llt),  n.  [After  Leo  Henry  Baekeland 
(1863 —  ),  its  discoverer.]  A  condensation  product  of 

phenols  and  formaldehyde,  of  high  electrical  and  chemical 
resistance,  used  similarly  to  hard  rubber  and  celluloid  and 
in  other  ways.  Bakelite  A  is  a  fusible  and  soluble  form  ; 
bakelite  B  is  plastic  but  insoluble  ;  both  are  converted  by 
heat  and  pressure  into  bakelite  C,  the  final  infusible,  in¬ 
soluble  form.  As  ordinarily  made  bakelite  is  brown  or  black. 
KW*  Bakelite  is  a  trade-mark  name, 
balanced  surface.  Aeronautics.  A  surface,  such  as  a  rud¬ 
der,  aileron,  or  the  like,  part  of  which  is  in  front  of  its  pivot. 
Cf.  surface,  below. 

balancing  coil.  Elec.  An  autotransformer  (which  see,  in 

Did.) 

balancing  flap.  Aeronautics.  An  aileron. 

Bal'kan-ize  (bol'kdn-!z),  v.  t.;  -ized  (-Izd);  -iz'ing  (-Tz'- 
lng).  To  cause  (as  a  region)  to  separate  into  hostile  units ; 

—  referring  to  the  inharmonious  conditions  prevailing  in 
the  so-called  Balkan  States  (Bulgaria,  Roumania,  Serbia, 
etc.),  especially  at  the  time  of  the  Balkan  Wars  (1912-13). 

—  Bal'kan-i-za'tion  (-l-za'shun  ;  -I-za'shun),  n. 

Balkan  splint,  or  Balkan  frame.  Surg.  A  frame  employed 

for  continuous  extension  in  treatment  of  fractures  of  the 
femur,  consisting  of  an  overhead  bar,  supported  from  the 
floor,  with  pulleys,  which  supports  the  leg  in  a  metal  sling  ; 

—  first  employed  in  the  Balkans. 

bal'lo-net'*,  7i.  Aeronautics.  A  small  balloon  within  the 
interior  of  a  balloon  or  airship  for  the  purpose  of  controlling 
the  ascent  or  descent  and  for  maintaining  pressure  on  the 
outer  envelope  so  as  to  prevent  deformation.  The  ballonet 
is  kept  inflated  with  air  at  the  required  pressure,  under  the 
control  of  valves,  by  a  blower  or  by  the  action  of  the  wind 
caught  in  an  air  scoop. 

bal-loon'*,  n.  Aeronautics.  An  aerostat  that  derives  its 
support  in  the  air  from  the  buoyancy  of  the  air  displaced  by 
an  envelope  the  form  of  which  is  maintained  by  the  pressure 
of  a  contained  gas  lighter  than  air  and  that  has  no  power 
plant  or  means  of  controlling  the  direction  of  its  flight  in 
the  horizontal  plane.  The  term  includes  free,  or  flight,  bal¬ 
loons  of  the  old-style  spherical  type  ;  captive  balloons,  se¬ 
cured  by  a  cable  to  the  earth  ;  barrage  balloons,  captive 
balloons  used  in  forming  an  aerial  barrage  against  airplane 
attacks  ;  kite  balloons,  captive  balloons  of  elongated  form 
having  tail  fins  to  keep  them  headed  into  the  wind  ;  nurse 
balloons,  for  storing  gas,  etc.  ;  pilot  balloons,  sent  up  to  show 
the  direction  of  the  wind  ;  and  sounding  balloons,  small 
balloons  to  be  sent  aloft  without  passengers  but  with  self¬ 
registering  meteorological  instruments,  used  in  securing 
meteorological  data. 

balloon  bed.  Aeronautics.  A  mooring  place  on  the  ground 
for  a  captive  balloon. 

balloon  cloth.  The  cloth,  generally  cotton,  of  which  balloon 
fabrics  are  made.  Cf.  balloon  fabric,  below, 
bal-loon'et  (ba-loon'et),  n.  A  ballonet ;  —  a  misspelling, 
balloon  fabric.  The  finished  material,  generally  rubberized, 
of  which  balloon  or  airship  envelopes  are  made.  Cf.  balloon 
cloth,  above. 

Ball'platz'  (bal'plats'),  n.  The  Austrian  Foreign  Office  ;  — 
from  the  square  (G.  platz)  in  Vienna  on  which  it  is  located, 
bal-op'ti-con  (bal-op'tT-kon),  n.  [Gr.  paAeiv  to  throw  + 
ster eopticon.]  See  projector,  below. 
t-iT"  Balopticon  is  a  trade-mark  name, 
bal'sa  wood'  (bol'sa).  [Sp.  balsa  raft.  Cf.  balsa.]  The 
wood  of  Ochroma  lagopus  and  allied  species,  small  trees 
of  the  family  Bombacaceae,  occurring  in  Central  America 
and  the  West  Indies.  It  is  lighter  than  cork,  and  is  used  for 
floats,  life  rafts,  etc. ;  —  called  also  corkwood. 

Baltic  question.  The  question  as  to  the  political  status  of 
the  three  former  Baltic  Provinces  of  Russia  (Kurland,  Es- 
thonia,  and  Livonia),  in  which  German  is  spoken  by  the 
dominant  class,  and  which  formed  during  the  World  War 
two  independent  republics  (Esthonia  and  Latvia  (Letto- 
nia)).  Lithuania,  comprising  the  former  Russian  govern¬ 
ments  of  Kovno  and  Grodno,  and  parts  of  others,  is  now  an 
independent  republic,  and  its  political  status  is  also  general¬ 
ly  considered  a  part  of  the  Baltic  question, 
bank*,  v.  i.  &  t.  Aeronautics.  To  incline  (an  airplane)  lat¬ 
erally,  to  prevent  skidding  when  rounding  a  curve.  Right 
bank  is  to  incline  the  airplane  with  the  right  wing  down ; 
left  bank ,  the  opposite. 

bank*,  n.  Aeronautics.  The  lateral  inclination  of  an  air¬ 
plane,  as  when  it  rounds  a  curve. 

bankers’  acceptance.  A  bill  of  exchange  of  which  the  ac¬ 
ceptor  is  a  bank  or  trust  company,  or  a  firm,  person,  com¬ 
pany,  or  corporation  engaged  in  the  business  of  granting 
bankers’  acceptance  credits.  Cf.  trade  acceptance,  below, 
banking  indicator.  See  inclinometer,  a,  below, 
banner  cloud.  Meteor.  A  cloud  touching  and  extending  out 
from  the  lee  side  of  a  mountain  peak,  like  a  flag  or  banner. 
Ban'ti’s  dis-ease'  (ban'tez).  [After  Guido  Banti ,  contem¬ 


porary  Italian  physician.]  A  disease  in  which  anaemia,  cir¬ 
rhosis  of  the  liver,  dyspnoea,  enlargement  of  the  spleen,  and 
ascites  are  characteristic. 

bar*,  n.  Physics.  A  unit  of  atmospheric  pressure:  one  mega¬ 
dyne  per  square  centimeter,  or  the  pressure  of  29.5306 
inches  (750.076  millimeters)  of  mercury  at  the  temperature 
of  melting  ice  and  at  sea  level  in  latitude  45° ;  —  called  also 
the  C.  G.  S.  atmosphere. 

Ba-rac'a  (bd-rak'a),  n.  An  international,  interdenomina¬ 
tional  organization  of  Bible  classes  of  young  men  ;  - —  adap¬ 
tation  of  the  Hebrew  word  Berachah  (“blessing”)  in 
2  Chron.  xx.  26  and  1  Chron.  xii.  3.  Cf.  Philathea,  below, 
bar'bi-tal  (bar'bi-tal),  n.  Pharm.  =  veronal,  in  the  Diet. 
Bar'low’s  dis-ease'  (bar'loz).  [After  Sir  Thomas  Barlow 
(1845-  ),  English  physician.]  Med.  Infantile  scurvy 

(which  see,  below). 

bar'o-cy'clon-om'e-ter  (bar'6-sl'klon-om'e-ter),  n.  [baro- 
+  cyclone  -j-  -meter.]  Meteorol.  A  special  form  of  aner¬ 
oid  barometer  used,  in  conjunction  with  a  dial  having  ad¬ 
justable  arrows  (the  cyclonometer,  or  wind  disk),  to  deter¬ 
mine  the  location  and  movement  of  a  tropical  cyclone, 
bar'o-graph*  (bar'6-graf),  n.  Aeronautics.  An  instrument 
used  to  make  a  permanent  record  of  variations  in  baromet¬ 
ric  pressure,  the  charts  on  which  the  records  are  made  some¬ 
times  indicating  altitudes  directly. 

||bar'rage'  (ba'razh';  E.  bar'aj),  n.;  pi.  -rages.  [F.  bar¬ 
rage,  in  tir  de  barrage  barrage  fire.]  Mil.  A  barrier  to  the 
advance  or  retreat  of  enemy  troops,  formed  by  rapid  and 
continuous  artillery  or  machine-gun  fire  ( barrage  fire  or 
curtain  fire)  concentrated  on  a  designated  line  or  area  ;  — 
called  specifically  a  standing  barrage  or  curtain  of  fire. 
The  barrage  was  originally  used  as  a  means  of  defense  only. 
A  barrage  of  interdiction  is  one  applied  to  a  particular  line, 
area,  or  point  so  as  to  debar  the  enemy  from  the  use  of  it. 
A  protective  barrage  is  one  placed  in  front  of  a  designated 
position  to  protect  troops  occupying  it.  A  barrage  estab¬ 
lished  by  fire  from  guns  behind  advancing  troops  and 
shifted  slowly  forward  to  protect  them  as  they  advance  is 
a  creeping  barrage  or  rolling  barrage.  A  box  barrage  is 
one  applied  to  two  or  more  sides  of  a  position  so  as  to 
isolate  it.  Barrages  are  also  classified  as  frontal,  oblique, 
or  enfilade  according  to  the  direction  of  the  target  from 
the  guns.  Barrage  is  also  applied  to  a  barrier  of  balloons 
(see  barrage  balloon,  below)  raised  against  attacks 
by  airplanes — called  specifically  an  aerial  barrage — and  to 
a  barrier  of  mines  planted  at  sea  to  intercept  enemy  ships  ; 
as,  the  North  Sea  barrage,  a  mine  field  extending  from  the 
British  Isles  to  the  Scandinavian  peninsula  in  the  World 
War.  The  word  is  also  often  used  figuratively, 
barrage  balloon.  A  small  captive  balloon,  used  to  support 
wires  or  nets  as  a  protection  against  attacks  by  airplanes. 
Cf.  barrage,  above. 

barrel  roll.  Aviation.  An  aerial  maneuver  in  which  a  com¬ 
plete  revolution  about  the  longitudinal  axis  is  made,  the 
direction  of  flight  being  approximately  maintained, 
bas'ket*,  n.  Aeronautics.  The  car  suspended  beneath  a 
balloon,  for  passengers,  ballast,  etc. 
ba'tik  (ba'tek),  n.  Also  bat'tlk.  [Malay  batik.]  A  method 
of  executing  designs  in  color,  as  on  textile  fabrics,  original¬ 
ly  practiced  by  natives  of  the  Dutch  East  Indies,  in  which 
the  parts  of  the  fabric  that  are  to  be  protected  from  a  dye¬ 
stuff  are  given  a  coating  of  wax  which,  after  the  dipping, 
is  removed  by  boiling.  This  process  is  repeated  as.  many 
times  as  there  are  colors  in  the  design.  Also,  a  design  ex¬ 
ecuted  thus,  or  a  fabric  decorated  by  this  method, 
ba'tik,  v.  t.  ;  ba'tiked;  -tik-ing.  To  execute  a  design  on  by 
the  batik  method. — ba'tik-er,  n. 
battle  cruiser.  A  warship  of  dreadnought  size  and  of  the 
highest  speed  and  heaviest  battery,  but  without  the  heavy 
armor  protection  of  the  dreadnought,  designed  for  high¬ 
speed  cruising,  scouting,  and  long-range  fighting, 
bat'tle-plane'  (bat'’l-plan'),  n.  A  fast,  high-powered,  mili¬ 
tary  airplane,  mounting  a  gun  or  guns,  and  designed  espe¬ 
cially  for  encounters  with  hostile  airplanes, 
bay*,  n.  Aeronautics.  The  cubical  or  prismoidal  section  of 
a  truss  included  between  the  transversely  adjacent  sets  of 
struts  or  bulkheads.  The  first  bay  of  the  wing  trussing  of 
an  airplane  is  the  one  closest  to  the  plane  of  symmetry, 
beat  reception.  Wireless.  A  method  of  receiving  in  which 
artificial  vibrations  are  superimposed  on  those  emanating 
from  the  sending  station,  so  as  to  produce  audible  beats. 
Cf.  heterodyne,  below. 

be-hav'ior-ism  (be-hav'yer-Tz’m),  n.  Psychol.  A  theory 
and  method  of  psychological  study  based  on  the  concep¬ 
tion  that  sound  psychological  progress  must  rest  upon  a 
purely  observational  and  objective  analysis  of  behavior, 
thus  avoiding  the  psychologist’s  fallacy  (see  in  the  Dic¬ 
tionary).  - ist  (-1st),  n.&  a. - is'tic  (-ls'tik),  a. 

bell  system  of  control.  Aeronautics.  An  apparatus  used 
in  controlling  certain  kinds  of  airplanes,  and  consisting 
principally  of  a  steering  column  supported  by  a  universal 
joint  at  the  base,  which  bears  a  hemispherical  flange,  or 
“bell”,  to  which  are  attached  the  cables  for  controlling  the 
wing-warping  devices,  elevator  planes,  and  the  like, 
bench  root.  Agric.  An  abnormal  root  development  due  to 
the  presence  of  tough  seed  coats.  The  roots  are  often 
twisted  together  or  badly  formed. 

be-ni'to-ite  (be-ne'to-It),  n.  Min.  A  sapphire-blue  crys¬ 
tallized  barium  titanosilicate,  BaTiSLOg,  found  in  San 
Benito  County,  California.  It  has  been  used  as  a  gem. 
Be-noist' scale'  (be-nwa'),  Be-noist’s' scale'  (be-nwiiz'). 
Physics.  An  arbitrary  scale  expressing  the  hardness  of  X 
rays  in  terms  of  the  thickness  of  aluminium  necessary  to  re¬ 
duce  the  intensity  of  the  rays  to  that  of  the  same  rays  which 
have  passed  through  a  standard  disk  of  silver,  usually  .  1 1 
mm.  in  thickness.  The  penetrating  power  of  the  ray  varies 
with  its  hardness  in  respect  to  aluminium  ;  it  is  assumed  to 
be  independent  of  its  hardness  in  respect  to  silver.  The  Be- 
noist  scale  has  12  steps,  or  degrees,  and  “Benoist  5,”  for 
example,  means  that  the  absorption  by  5;mm.  of  aluminium 
equals  that  by  the  standard  silver  disk, 
ben'ze-noid*  (ben'ze-noid),  a.  [benzene  4-  -oid.]  Chem. 
Like  benzene ;  specif.,  having  benzene  linkage,  as  opposed 
to  quinonoid. 

ben'zo-hy'drol  (ben'zo-hl'drol ; -drol),  n.  Also  benz-hy'- 
drol  (benz-hl'drol  ;-drol).  [benzo-  +  hydro-  W -ol.]  Org. 
Chem  .  A  crystalline  secondary  alcohol,  (CeHs)  CHOH,  ob¬ 
tained  by  reduction  of  benzophenone  and  in  other  ways. 
It  is  a  hydroxyl  derivative  of  diphenylmethane.  See  hydrol, 
2,  below. 


food,  fefot ;  out,  oil ;  chair ;  go ;  sing,  irjk ;  then,  thin  ;  nature,  verdure  (250) ;  K  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144);  boN  ;  yet ;  zli  =;  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Guide. 
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ADDENDA 


Berg'son-ism  (berg's un-Tz’m),  n.  The  philosophy  of  Henri 
Bergson  (1859-  ),  a  French  philosopher  and  professor. 

Bergson  conceives  the  world  as  a  process  of  “creative  evolu¬ 
tion”  in  which  the  novelty  of  the  successive  phenomena 
rather  than  the  constancy  of  natural  law  is  the  significant 
fact.  Reality  is  time  or  duration  ( la  duree  reelle)  which  is 
the  same  as  free  motion  and  is  the  expression  of  the  vital 
impetus  ( Han  vital),  or  creative  force.  Space  and  material 
objects  are  regarded  as  images  of  past  events,  not  as  pres¬ 
ent  realities  ;  and  all  formalism  (of  which  the  type  is  space 
forms)  is  viewed  as  falsification  of  the  free-moving  reality. 
This  position  is  often  described  as  anti-intellectualism . 
—  Berg-so'ni-an  (berg-so'm-an),  n.  &  a. 
ber'lin'*  (bfir'lin';  bur'lin),  n.  Also  berline.  Automobiles. 
A  limousine  with  the  driver’s  seat  completely  inclosed. 
See  automobile,  Illust.,  in  the  Dictionary. 

Bern  Convention.  A  treaty  governing  international  copy¬ 
right  ratified  at  Bern,  Switzerland,  Sept.  5,  1887,  by  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  Great  Britain,  Belgium,  France,  Germany, 
Italy,  Spain,  Switzerland,  Tunis,  and  Haiti,  the  basis  of 
which  is  that  authors  or  publishers  of  works  in  any  of  the 
contracting  countries,  on  complying  with  certain  necessary 
formalities,  such  as  registration  in  the  country  where  the 
work  is  first  published,  shall  enj‘oy  in  each  of  the  other 
countries  the  same  rights  as  the  laws  of  that  country  grant 
to  native  writers.  The  United  States  did  not  subscribe  to 
the  Bern  Convention. 

Ber'tha*  (bfir'tha;  G.  ber'ta),  n.  [With  allusion  to  Frau 
Berta  (or  Bertha)  Rrupp  von  Bohlen  und  Halbach,  head 
of  the  Krupp  steel  works,  which  made  most  of  the  large 
guns  of  the  German  army.]  Any  of  certain  German  guns  of 
large  bore  or  of  long  range,  esp.  any  of  those  used  in  reduc¬ 
ing  Belgian  and  French  fortresses  during  the  German  offen¬ 
sive  movement  in  the  summer  of  1914  or  in  bombarding 
Paris  in  1918.  Slang. 

Bes'sa-ra'bi-an  (bes'a-ra'bwfn),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to 
Bessarabia  or  its  inhabitants.  —  n.  A  native  or  inhabitant 
of  Bessarabia. 

be'ta  test'  (be'ta;  ba'ta).  A  psychological  test  similar  to 
the  alpha  test  (which  see,  above)  for  foreigners  unable  to 
read  or  speak  English  but  literate  ih  their  native  tongues, 
bible  paper.  A  kind  of  strong,  thin,  opaque  book  paper, 
originally  used  for  Bibles. 

big*,  o.  —  Big  Five,  in  the  peace  negotiations  following  the 
World  War,  the  five  leading  nations,  that  is,  the  United 
States,  Great  Britain,  France,  Italy,  and  Japan,  or  their 
leading  representatives  (Wilson,  Lloyd  George,  Clemenceau, 
Orlando,  and  Makino).  Slang. —  Big  Four*,  in  the  peace 
negotiations  following  the  World  War,  the  four  leading  na¬ 
tions,  that  is,  the  United  States,  Great  Britain,  France,  and 
Italy,  or  their  leading  representatives.  Slang. 
bil  let-ee'  (bil'et-e'),  n.  One  who  is  billeted  on  another ;  one 
who  has  a  billet  or  requisition  on  another,  as  for  lodging, 
bill  fold.  A  pocketbook  or  case  for  bills,  or  bank  notes,  in 
which  the  bills  are  inserted  flat  and  which  is  then  folded. 
Bill'— Jim',  or  Bill'jim',  n.  An  Australian  soldier;  an  Aus¬ 
tralian.  Colloq. 

billow  cloud.  Meteor.  A  long  narrow  cloud  or,  usually,  a 
series  of  such  clouds  roughly  parallel  to  each  other,  caused 
by  the  flow  of  one  layer  of  air  over  another,  thereby  produc¬ 
ing  waves  at  their  interface,  the  relatively  cold  crests  of 
which,  when  the  humidity  is  j‘ust  right,  are  cloud-capped 
and  their  relatively  warm  troughs  clear, 
bi-mo'tored  (bl-m5'terd),  a.  [bi-  motor.]  Equipped 
with  two  distinct  motors,  as  some  airplanes  (bi-mo'tors) . 
bind'er*,  n.  =  binding  receipt,  below, 
binding  receipt.  Life  Insurance.  A  receipt  given  to  an 
applicant  for  life  insurance  when  he  signs  the  application 
and  pays  his  first  premium,  stipulating  that  the  insurance 
shall  go  into  effect  immediately  upon  the  fulfillment  of  cer¬ 
tain  conditions  dependent  upon  the  acceptability  of  the 
risk,  but  irrespective  of  the  date  of  delivery  of  the  policy, 
and  providing  for  the  return  of  the  money  paid  if  the  risk 
is  declined  ;  —  called  also  binder  and  conditional  receipt. 
Bi'net'  age'  (be'ng').  The  age  of  a  normal  child  to  whose 
intellectual  power  the  intellectual  power  of  an  (older)  ab¬ 
normal  person  corresponds.  Thus,  an  abnormal  person 
20  years  old  may  have  a  Binet  age  of  eight.  Cf.  Binet 
test,  below,  and  moron,  below. 

Bi'net'(be'ne'),  or  Bi'net'-Si'mon'(be'ne'-se'moN'),  test. 
[After  Alfred  Binet  and  Th.  Simon,  French  psychologists.] 
Educational  Psychol.  A  series  of  graded  questions  ana 
tasks  designed  to  test  the  relative  intellectual  power  of  chil¬ 
dren  up  to  the  age  of  twelve.  A  revised  form  of  the  test  has 
also  questions  for  children  fifteen  years  old  and  for  adults, 
bin'gle  (big'g’l) ,  n.  Baseball.  A  sharp  hit;  generally,  a  base 
hit.  Slang  or  Cant. 

bi-og'ra-phee'  (bl-og'rd-fe'),  n.  [See  -ee.]  The  subject  of 
a  biography.  Cant. 

bi'o-type  (bl'o-tlp),  n.  [bio-  4-  -type.]  Biol.  =  genotype, 
b,  below.  — bi'o-typ'ic  (-tTp'Tk),  a. 
bi'pa-ren'tal  (bl'pa-ren'tal),  a.  [ bi -  4-  parental.]  Per¬ 
taining  to  or  derived  from  both  parents, 
bipp  (bip),  n.  [Formed  from  the  initials  of  the  components 
4~  p  for  paste.]  Med.  An  antiseptic  dressing  for  wounds, 
consisting  of  bismuth  (one  part  by  weight),  iodoform  (2 
parts  by  weight),  and  liquid  paraffin  (sufficient  to  make  a 
thick  paste) ;  hence,  bismuth-iodoform-paraffin  paste, 
bird'man  (bfird'man),  n.  An  aviator;  airman.  Colloq. 
bird'wom'an  (-wdom'an),  n.  An  aviatress.  Colloq. 
birth  control.  Control  or  regulation  of  childbearing  or  of 
the  birth  rate,  esp.  by  preventing,  or  lessening  the  fre¬ 
quency  of,  impregnation,  as  by  the  use  of  contraceptives, 
tris'mut-o-pla'gi-o-nite  (biz'mut-S-pla'ji-o-nTt ;  bis'-),  n. 
[bismuto-  4-  plagionite.]  Min.  A  bluish  lead-gray  sul¬ 
phide  of  lead  and  bismuth.  Sp.  gr.,  5.35. 
bit'ter— end'er,  n.  One  who  would  hold  out  “to  the  bitter 
end” ;  one  who  will  not  compromise  or  yield  anything  of 
the  program  laid  down  by  him  or  his  party.— bit'ter— 
end'er-ism  (-Tz’m),  n.  Both  Colloq.  or  Slang. 

Black  and  Tan.  A  recruit  of  the  Royal  Irish  Constabulary, 
enlisted  in  England  for  service  in  Ireland  during  the  dis¬ 
turbances  of  1919-21 ;  —  so  called  because  they  mostly 
wore  the  khaki  uniform  of  soldiers  with  the  constable’s 
black  cap.  Slang  or  Colloq. 

black  canker*.  A  destructive  disease  of  the  chestnut  in 
Europe  characterized  by  a  black  exudate  on  the  tree  trunk. 
It  is  attributed  to  several  species  of  fungi  which  attack  and 
destroy  the  cambium  ;  —  called  also  ink  disease. 


Black  Hundred  or  Hundreds.  The  party  consisting  of  the 
reactionary  supporters  of  czarism  in  the  former  Russian 
Empire,  who  aimed  at  the  extermination  or  complete  sub¬ 
jugation  of  the  Liberals  and  Radicals.  They  were  organ¬ 
ized  under  the  name  of  “the  Union  of  the  Russian  People”, 
but  the  name  “Black  Band”  (Russ,  chernaya  sotnia)  or 
“Black  Hundred(s)”  was  applied  to  them  by  the  people, 
because  of  the  cruel,  unscrupulous  means  ascribed  to  them, 
black  Maria*.  A  gun  shell  the  bursting  charge  of  which  is 
an  explosive,  such  as  trinitrotoluene,  which  does  not  con¬ 
tain  within  itself  enough  oxygen  for  complete  combustion, 
so  that  on  bursting  it  emits  great  volumes  of  dense  smoke  ; 
—  called  also  coal  box  and  Jack  J  ohnson.  Slang. 
black  scab,  black  wart.  Agric.  =  wart  disease,  below. 
black'strap'%  n.  The  final  mother  liquor  remaining  after 
the  crystallization  of  sugar  from  the  juice  of  the  sugar  cane 
or  sugar  beet ;  also,  a  product  of  similar  composition  and 
appearance  got  in  the  refining  of  raw  sugar.  See  molasses, 
n.,  1,  in  the  Dictionary. 

blank'ite  (blaijk'It;  -It),  n.  Also  blank'it.  An  unstable 
salt,  sodium  hyposulphite  or_  hydrosulphite,  Na2S2C>4, 
used  as  a  bleaching  agent,  esp.  in  the  sugar  industry. 
miTBlankit  is  a  trade-mark  name. 

blast  roasting.  Metal.  The  process  of  roasting  finely  di¬ 
vided  ores  by  means  of  a  blast  maintaining  internal  com¬ 
bustion  in  the  charge,  as  in  desulphurizing  ores  of  lead, 
copper,  etc.  There  are  several  patented  processes,  as:  The 
Huntington  and  Heberlein  process,  in  which  the  ore  is 
roasted  in  pots,  with  the  addition  of  calcium  oxide  (whence 
the  names  pot  roasting  and  lime  roasting)  ;  the  Savels- 
berg  process,  which  also  is  a  pot  roasting,  applied  to  ores 
containing  calcium  carbonate  ;  and  the  Dwight  and  Lloyd 
process,  in  which  the  blast  is  forced  downward  through  the 
charge,  to  avoid  agitation  of  the  particles  (which  would 
hinder  their  sintering)  or  loss  by  volatilization  and  flue  dust. 
B.L.E.  Abbr.  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Engineers. 

||  bles'se'  (ble'sa'),  n.  [F.]  A  man  who  has  been  wounded. 
blight'er*(bl!t'er),  n.  One  that  is  regarded  with  hatred, 
disdain,  or  contempt;  a  scamp;  rascal;  blackguard.  Slang. 
blight'y  (bllt'i),  n-  [Hind,  wilayat  (foreign)  country, 
England ;  cf.  wilayati,  bilati,  European,  English ;  fr.  At. 
wilayat  province,  country.]  a  England ;  home,  b  Some¬ 
thing  that  will  take  one  home  or  away  from  the  front,  as  a 
wound  or  a  furlough  ;  as,  to  get  one’s  blighty.  C  One  who 
has  returned  to  England  or  his  home,  as  on  account  of  a 
wound.  —  adv.  To  England.  —  a.  English  ;  as  a  blighty 
doctor ;  that  makes  necessary  or  possible  a  return  to  Eng¬ 
land,  or  home ;  as,  a  blighty  wound.  All  British  Slang. 
blimp  (blimp),  n.  A  small  nonrigid  airship  driven  by  an 
engine  installed  in  an  airplane  fuselage  slung  beneath  the 
gas  bag.  Cant  or  Slang. 

bli'my  (bll'mi),  inter  j.  Short  for  Gawblimy ,  that  is,  God 
blind  me,  used  as  a  petty  oath.  Brit. 
blind  pig.  A  blind  tiger.  —  blind'-pig'ger,  n.  —  blind'- 
pig'ging,  n.  All  Local  Slang,  V.  S. 
blister  rust.  A  disease  of  the  white  pine  due  to  Perider- 
mium  strobi.  The  alternate  form  of  the  fungus,  known  as 
Cronartium  ribicola ,  occurs  on  currants  and  gooseberries. 
||  bloc  (blok),  n.  [F.,  block,  lump.  Cf.  en  bloc.]  Politics. 
In  European  countries,  esp.  France  and  Italy,  a  combina¬ 
tion  of  two  or  more  groups  or  parties  willing  to  make  com¬ 
mon  cause  for  some  definite  object.  In  the  United  States, 
a  combination  of  members  of  different  parties  for  a  similar 
purpose,  as  the  agricultural  bloc,  in  which  the  members 
from  the  agricultural  States  of  the  Middle  West  are  said  to 
place  the  interests  of  the  farmers  of  the  region  they  repre¬ 
sent  above  party  allegiance. 

blood  line.  Biol.  A  particular  character  transmitted 
through  several  generations  of  animals  or  plants, 
blood  pressure.  Physiol.  The  pressure  or  tension  of  the 
blood  on  the  walls  of  the  blood  vessels,  which  varies  in 
amount  or  degree  according  to  age  and  physical  condition, 
blow*,  v.  i.  Elec.  To  melt ;  —  said  of  a  fuse, 
blow'-out'*,  n.  The  bursting  of  a  pneumatic  tire,  as  of  an 
automobile,  from  pressure  of  the  contained  air  on  a  spot 
weakened  as  by  wear  or  a  previous  puncture;  also,  the  hole 
in  the  tire  so  made. 

Blue  Cross,  a  A  branch,  founded  in  1912,  of  an  English 
society,  “Our  Dumb  Friends’  League,”  for  the  succor  of 
horses  and  dogs.  It  was  active  in  the  Balkan  Wars  (191 2— 
13)  and  in  the  World  War  (1914-18).  b  A  society  (Amer¬ 
ican  Blue  Cross  Society)  formed  in  the  United  States  in 
1914  to  further  the  humane  treatment  of  animals, 
blue'-cross'  shell'.  A  type  of  gas  shell  used  by  the  Ger¬ 
mans  in  the  World  War  (1914— IS),  which  liberated  a  poi¬ 
sonous  and  sternutatory  smoke  (blue-cross  gas); — socalled 
from  its  marking.  It  generally  contained  a  solid  or  oily  chem¬ 
ical  compound  called  diphenylchlorarsine,  (CelLbAsCl. 
blue'— sky'  law'.  A  law  enacted  to  provide  for  the  regula¬ 
tion  and  supervision  of  the  sale  of  stocks,  bonds,  or  other 
securities,  so  as  to  protect  the  public  against  such  as  are 
obviously  unsound,  or  that  do  not  meet  certain  standards; — 
so  called  in  allusion  to  a  remark  of  the  proposer  of  the  first 
blue-sky  law  in  Kansas  (1911)  that  some  companies  sought 
to  “capitalize  the  blue  skies.”  Colloq. 
blurb  (blurb),  n.  A  brief  summary  or  laudatory  estimate  of 
a  book,  issued  as  an  announcement  and  also,  often,  printed 
on  the  jacket;  also,  a  similar  brief  editorial  summary  intro¬ 
ducing  a  magazine  story; — a  coined  word.  Slang  or  Cant. 
Board  of  Trade  unit  (B.  0.  T.  unit,  or  B.  T.  U.).  See  Mis¬ 
cellaneous  Units ,  under  unit,  in  the  Diet. 
boat  seaplane.  A  form  of  seaplane  having  for  its  central 
portion  a  boat  which  provides  flotation  in  addition  to  serv¬ 
ing  as  a  fuselage  ;  a  flying  boat.  It  is  often  provided  with 
auxiliary  floats  or  pontoons. 

bob'tail'*,  v.  t.  To  expel,  or  discharge  with  dishonor,  from 
the  army.  Soldiers'  Slang.. 

bob'tail'*,  n.,  or  bob'tail'  dis-charge'.  A  dishonorable  dis¬ 
charge  from  the  army.  Soldiers'  Slang. 

||  Boche,  or  boche  (b6sh),  n.  [F.,  slang,  prob.  shortened  fr. 
F.  caboche  head,  and  hence  a  hard-headed  or  thick-headed 
man,  a  stupid  man.]  A  German.  Slang. 
bod'y*,  n.  Aeronautics.  In  an  aircraft,  a  more  or  less 
elongated,  and  now  usually  inclosed,  streamline  structure 
containing  the  accommodations  for  pilot  and  passengers 
and,  usually,  the  power  equipment,  fuel  supply,  etc.  A 
body  may  have  the  form  of  a  fuselage  or  a  nacelle, 
bo-liv'i-a  (bo-liv'T-d),  n.  A  woolen  fabric,  of  medium  to 


heavy  weight,  having  a  soft  silky  finish,  used  esp.  for  wom¬ 
en’s  and  children’s  coats  and  wraps. 

Bo'lo-ism,  or  bo'lo-ism  (bo'lo-Iz’m),  n.  Tactics  or  prac¬ 
tices  of  or  like  those  of  Bolo  Pasha,  an  adventurer  con¬ 
victed  of  treason  in  France  and  shot  (April  17,  1918) ;  esp., 
pacifist  propaganda  reputed  to  be  financed  from  Germany 
during  the  World  War  period. 

Bol'she-vik'  or,  often,  bol'she-vik'  (b$l'she-vek'),  n. ;  pi. 
Bolsheviki,  bol-  (b$l'she-ve-ke' ;  com.,  in  English,  b6l'- 
she-ve'ke),  -sheviks  (-veks').  [Russ,  bolshe,  the  larger; 
« —  because  the  Bolsheviki  orig.  were  the  majority  group  of 
the  party.]  a  In  Russian  politics,  a  member  or  adherent  of 
the  radicafwing  (the  Bolsheviki)  of  the  Social  Democratic 
party  (which  see,  below).  The  Bolsheviki  favored  an  im¬ 
mediate  effort  to  prepare  for  the  full  introduction  of  the 
Marxian  Socialist  program,  using  for  this  purpose  a  “dic¬ 
tatorship  of  the  proletariat.”  After  inaugurating  this  pro¬ 
gram  they  formed  the  Third  International  (see  Interna¬ 
tional.  below).  The  Bolsheviki  now  call  their  party  (since 
1918)  the  Communist  parly,  b  Hence,  often,  any  radical 
socialist  or  political  upheavalist,  esp.  one  who  believes  in 
the  overthrow  of  the  institution  of  private  property  (capi¬ 
talism)  by  force,  and  the  establishment  of  the  “dictator¬ 
ship  of  the  proletariat”. - vik'ism  (-vek'Iz’m),  n. 

Bol'she-vik'  or,  often,  bol'she-vik',  a.  Bolshevist. 
Bol'she-vi-ki'  or,  often,  bol'she-vi-ki'(bSl'she-ve-ke'; 

com.,  in  English,  -ve'ke),  n.  pi.  See  Bolshevik,  n.,  above. 
Bol'she-vism  or,  often,  bol'she-vism  (b$l'she-viz’m),  n. 
Doctrines,  tactics,  or  practices  of,  or  like  those  of,  the  Bol¬ 
sheviki  ;  Bolshevistic  form  of  government. 
Bol'she-vist  or,  often,  bol'she-vist  (-vist),  n.  A  member 
or  adherent  of  the  Bolshevik  party,  or  one  who  follows 
Bolshevism. 

Bol'she-vist,  Bol'she-vis'tic  (-vYs'tik)  or,  often,  bol'-,  a. 
Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Bolsheviki  or  Bolshevism ;  advocat¬ 
ing  or  favoring  Bolshevism. 

Bol'she-vize  or,  often,  bol'she-vize  (b61'she-vlz),  v.  t.; 
-vized  (-vlzd);  -viz'ing.  To  make  Bolshevist  in  character, 
form,  or  principle  ;  to  change,  as  a  state,  to  a  Bolshevistic, 

or  communistic,  form  of  government  or  control. - vi-za'- 

tion  (-vt-za'shun  ;  -vl-),  n. 

Bol'she-vy,  or  bol'she-vy  (bSl'she-vT),  n.  Doctrines,  prac¬ 
tices,  or  the  like,  of  the  Bolshevists ;  the  Bolshevist  world  ; 
Bolshevism.  London  Times. 

bomb*,  v.  t.  To  drop  bombs  upon,  as  from  an  aircraft, 
bom-bard'*,  v.  t.  Physics.  To  subject  (a  body)  to  the  im¬ 
pingement  of  small  particles  or  rays ;  also,  to  cause  (small 
particles  or  rays)  to  impinge  upon, 
bomb'er  (bom'er;  bum'er),  n.  One  that  throws  bombs; 
an  airplane  or  other  aircraft  used  for  bombing, 
bombing  machine,  bombing  plane,  or  bomb  plane. 
An  airplane  used  in  bombing ;  a  bomber, 
bomb  thrower*.  Mil.  A  device  for  throwing  a  bomb,  as  a 
howitzer  or  a  kind  of  catapult.  See  catapult,  n.,  a,  below, 
bon'go  (boij'go),  n. ;  pi.  bongos  (-goz).  Either  of  two  large 
antelopes  ( Bobcercus  eurycerus  of  West  Africa,  and  B. 
isaaci  of  East  Africa)  of  a  reddish  or  chestnut-brown  color 
with  narrow  white  stripes.  Their  flesh  is  esteemed  as  food, 
bon'naz'  (b$'naz'),  n.  A  kind  of  embroidery  made  with  a 
complicated  sewing  machine  said  to  have  been  invented 
by  a  Frenchman  named  Bonnaz. 
bon'net*,  n.  The  appliance,  having  the  form  of  a  parasol, 
which  protects  the  valve  of  a  spherical  balloon  against  rain, 
booby  trap.  A  device  to  catch  boobies,  or  dunces ;  specif., 
in  the  World  War  (1914-18),  any  of  the  many  traps  or 
stratagems  prepared  by  the  Germans  to  take  the  soldiers 
of  the  Allies  unawares,  as  by  attaching  a  wire  to  a  revolver 
or  other  object  left  as  if  by  chance,  which  when  picked  up 
sets  off  a  bomb,  or  the  like.  Slang  or  Colloq. 
bor'ing*,  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  of  BORE.  —  boring  from  within, 
act  or  practice  of  undermining  the  membership  or  policies 
of  a  party,  organization,  or  the  like,  by  placing  agents  in¬ 
side  the  ranks  to  spread  hostile  propaganda  through  per¬ 
sonal  contact  with  coworkers.  Cant  or  Colloq. 

Bosche,  or  bosche  (b$sh),  n.  Var.  of  Boche. 
bos'ton*,  7i.  A  form  of  the  waltz  characterized  by  the 
dancer’s  rising  on  the  ball  of  the  foot  and  descending 
during  the  same  beat, 
bottom  drawer.  See  hope  chest,  below, 
bot'u-lism*,  n.  Med.  A  form  of  food  poisoning,  due  to  the 
presence  of  Bacillus  botulinus,  first  recognized  in  poison¬ 
ing  from  spoiled  sausage,  but  now  known  to  occur  from 
eating  other  kinds  of  food,  as  canned  meat,  vegetables,  or 
fruit,  which  have  become  infected  with  the  bacillus. 
Bou'guer’s'  ha'lo  (boo'gaz').  [After  Pierre  Bouguer , 
French  mathematician.]  Meteor.  A  faint  white  halo 
about  32°  minimum  radius  around  the  antisolar  point. 
Bour'don'  tube'  (boor'doN').  A  curved  thin-walled  tube, 
oval  in  cross  section  and  closed  at  one  end,  that  tends  to 
straighten  out  with  increase  of  internal  pressure.  It  is  the 
essential  element  of  the  Bourdon  gauge  (see,  in  the  Diet.). 
||  bour'geois'*  (boor'zhwa'),  n.  masc.  \  Collective  pi.  bour- 
II  bour'geoise'*  (-zhwaz'),n.  fern.  Jgeois.  Among  radi¬ 
cal  socialists,  as  the  Bolsheviki,  a  person  who  has  any  pri¬ 
vate  property  interests,  as  in  real  estate,  factories,  business 
establishments,  etc.,  so  as  to  be  suspected  of  having  capi¬ 
talistic  sympathies,  and,  therefore,  of  being  antagonistic  to 
the  proletariat. — a.  Pert,  to,  or  characteristic  of,  bourgeois 
collectively. 

bour'geoi'sie'*  (-zhwa'ze'),  n.  Bourgeois  collectively,  or  as 

a  class. 

Bow'er-Barff' proe'ess  (bou'er-barf').  Metal.  A  process 
for  producing  upon  articles  of  iron  or  steel  an  adhering 
coating  of  the  magnetic  oxide  of  iron  (which  is  not  liable  to 
corrosion  by  air,  moisture,  or  ordinary  acids), 
bow  stiffener  (bou).  Aeronautics.  One  of  the  rigid  mem¬ 
bers  attached  to  the  bow  of  a  nonrigid  or  semirigid  en¬ 
velope  of  an  airship  to  reenforce  it  against  pressure  caused 
by  the  motion  of  the  ship ;  —  called  also  nose  stiffener. 
box  ball.  [A  trade  name.]  A  bowling  game  played  on  a 
specially  prepared  alley  with  five  pins  which  are  so  arranged 
that  they  can  be  reset  by  the  players  by  pulling  a  lever  at  the 
players’ end  of  the  alley.  The  balls  when  bowled  pass  into  a 
box  at  the  farther  end  of  the  alley,  from  which  they  are 
returned  by  means  of  gravity  to  the  players’  end. 
box  tail.  Aeronautics.  In  a  flying  machine,  a  tail  or  rud¬ 
der,  usually  fixed,  resembling  a  box  kite, 
boy  scout.  Orig.,  a  member  of  the  “Boy  Scouts,”  an  or¬ 
ganization  of  boys,  founded  in  England  in  1908,  by  Sir  R. 
S.  S.  Baden-Powell,  to  promote  good  citizenship  by  creating 


ale,  senate,  c&re,  &m,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofa;  ©ve,  ©vent,  Snd,  recent,  maker;  ice,  ill ;  old,  obey,  orb,  ddd,  soft,  connect ;  use,  unite,  urn,  up,  circus,  menu; 
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in  them  a  spirit  of  civic  duty  and  of  usefulness  to  others,  by 
stimulating  their  interest  in  wholesome  mental,  moral,  in¬ 
dustrial,  and  physical  activities,  etc.  Hence,  a  member  of 
any  of  the  other  similar  organizations,  which  are  now  world¬ 
wide.  In  “The  Boy  Scouts  of  America”  (incorporated 
Feb.  8,  1910),  which  may  be  taken  as  typical,  the  local 
councils  are  generally  under  a  scout  commissioner ,  under 
whose  supervision  are  scout  masters,  each  in  charge  of  a 
troop  of  three  or  more  patrols  of  eight  scouts  each,  who 
are  of  three  classes,  tenderfoot ,  second-class  scout,  and 
first-class  scout. 

B.  P.  0.  E.  Abbr.  Benevolent  and  Protective  Order  of 
Elks.  See  elk,  n.,  2,  below. 

bra'chysm  (bra'kiz’m  ;  brak'Tz’m),  n.  [brachy-  -+■  -ism.] 
A  dwarfing  in  plants  that  is  characterized  by  a  shortening 
of  the  internodes  only. 

bra-chyt'ic  (bra-kit'Tk),  a.  Dwarfed  from  brachysm. 
Brad'bur-y  (brad'ber-i),  n.  An  English  treasury  note  bear¬ 
ing  the  signature  of  John  Bradbury  (Sir  John  Swanwick 
Bradbury  (1872-  )  ),  secretary  to  His  Majesty’s  Treas¬ 

ury  from  1913.  Cf.  Fisher,  below.  Slang,  Eng. 
brass  hat.  A  general  or  staff  officer  ;  —  from  the  ornamental 
gold  braid  on  the  cap.  Brit.  Soldiers’  Slang. 

||  bras'siere'  (bra/syar'),  n.  [F.]  A  form  of  woman’s  stif¬ 
fened  underwaist,  worn  to  support  the  breasts, 
bread  line.  A  line  of  persons  waiting  to  receive  bread  (or 
other  food)  given  as  charity. 

bri'dle*  (brl'd’l),  n.  Aeronautics.  A  sling  of  cordage  which 
has  its  ends  attached  to  the  envelope  of  a  captive  balloon 
or  airship,  or  to  a  preceding  bridle, and  to  an  intermediate 
point  of  which  a  rope  or  cable  is  attached  w’hich  may  hang 
loose  or  run  to  any  desired  place. 

Brill’s  disease  (brilz).  [After  Dr.  Nathan  Edwin  Brill, 
Am.  physician  ( 1860-  ).]  Med.  An  acute  infectious  dis¬ 
ease,  now  considered  to  be  a  mild  form  of  typhus. 

||  bri'sance'  (bre'zaNs'),  n.  [From  F.  brisant,  p.  pr.  of 
briser  to  break.]  The  shattering  effect  shown  by  such  ex¬ 
plosives  as  nitroglycerin  and  guncotton.  A  high  velocity  of 
explosion  is  a  necessary  condition,  but  other  factors  also 
seem  involved  in  its  production. 

||  bri'sant'  (bre'zaN'),  a.  [F.]  Causing  brisance. 
broad'cast'*,  v.  t. ;  pret.  &  p.  p.  broad'cast',  uJso-cast'ed; 
i  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  -cast'ing.  Wireless.  To  send  out  from  a 
central  station  information,  lectures,  music,  or  messages  of 
any  kind  by  radiotelegraph  or  radiotelephone,  for  the 
benefit  of  a  large  number  of  receiving  stations  located 
within  range  of  the  broadcasting  station. 

GiF^The  form  broadcasted  for  the  preterit  and  past  parti¬ 
ciple,  though  illogical  on  the  analogy  of  cast,  is  common 
in  the  above  sense. 

broad'taiF  (brod'tal'),  n.  a  Any  of  certain  Asiatic  sheep, 
the  young  of  which  are  known  in  the  fur  trade  as  “Per¬ 
sian  lambs.”  Cf.  Persian  lamb,  below,  b  Furriery.  The 
skin,  or  pelt,  of  very  young  lambs  of  the  broadtail  sheep, 
killed  before  the  black  curly  wTool,  which  resembles  fur,  has 
had  time  to  develop  beyond  the  flat  wavy  state  when  its 
appearance  suggests  moire  silk. 

Brock'en  bow_^  (broken  b5').  =  Brocken  specter,  in  Diet. 
bro'mide*  (bro'mld ;  -mid),  n.  A  person  who  is  conven¬ 
tional  and  commonplace  in  his  habits  of  thought  and  con¬ 
versation.  Cf.  Philistine,  n.,  4  (in  the  Diet.),  and  sul¬ 
phite,  below.  Slang. — bro-mid'ic(bro-mid'ik),  a.  Slang. 

The  bromide  conforms  to  everything  sanctioned  by  the 
majority  and  may  be  depended  upon  to  be  trite,  banal, 
and  arbitrary.  _  Gelell  Burgess. 

bro-mid'i-om  (bro-mTd'T-z/m),  n.  [bromide  +  idiom.]  A 
conventional  comment  or  saying,  such  as  those  character¬ 
istic  of  bromides.  Slang. 

brough'am*  (broo'um  ;  broom  ;  bro'zim),  n.  Automobiles. 
a  An  electric  automobile  having  a  closed  body  like  that  of 
a  coupe,  but  usually  somewhat  larger  with  accommoda¬ 
tions  for  four  or  five  passengers.  See  automobile,  Illust., 
in  the  Dictionary .  b  A  gasoline-driven  automobile  hav¬ 
ing  a  body  like  that  of  a  limousine  but  without  a  roof  over 
the  driver’s  seat.  See  automobile,  Illust.,  in  the  Diet. 
Brown'ing  (broun'ing),  n.  [After  John  M.  Browning 
(1854-  ),  Am.  inventor.]  Short  for  Browning  pistol,  an 

automatic  pistol  of  modern  type  ;  also  for  Browning  auto¬ 
matic  rifle  and  Browning  machine  gun,  which  see,  below. 
Browning  automatic  machine  rifle.  A  gas-operated  gun 
firing  small-arms  ammunition  on  the  automatic  principle. 
In  construction  it  is  identical  with  the  Browning  automatic 
rifle,  except  that  a  tripod  barrel  rest  is  provided,  and  the 
barrel  itself  is  of  the  radiator  type  to  facilitate  cooling. 
Browning  automatic  rifle.  [See  Browning,  above.]  A 
gas-operated,  air-cooled,  portable  automatic  machine  rifle 
fed  from  a  magazine  so  placed  that  cartridges  are  pressed 
upward  into  the  chamber  and  firing  normally  200  to  350 
rounds  a  minute.  It  is  similar  in  principle  to  the  Lewis 
automatic  rifle  (which  see,  below),  but  has  additional 
mechanism  for  taking  up  the  recoil  w'hen  fired. 

Browning  machine  gun.  [See  Browning,  above.]  An 
automatic  machine  gun  fed  from  a  web  belt  containing 
250  cartridges  of  .30  caliber,  operated  by  recoil  action,  and 
capable  of  firing  more  than  500  shots  a  minute,  the  barrel 
being  cooled  by  a  water  jacket.  The  gun  weighs  34 £  pounds 
and  is  mounted  on  a  tripod,  the  stability  of  its  mount  per¬ 
mitting  its  use  for  indirect,  overhead,  and  barrage  fire, 
brunch  (brunch),  n.  [A  portmanteau  word,  fr.  breakfast 
and  1  unch.]  A  meal  taken  between  breakfast  time  and 
lunch  time  and  taking  the  place  of  breakfast  and  lunch. 
Eng.  Univ.  Slang. 

bud'dy  (bud'T),  n.;  pi.  -dies  (-Tz).  [Prob.  a  dimin.  of 
brother.]  Colloq.  U.  S.  a  Brother;  little  boy.  b  Com¬ 
panion;  mate;  pal;  also,  a  soldier  of  the  United  States, 
bug*,  n.  Elec.  Any  fault  in  the  connections  or  trouble  in  the 
working  of  electrical  apparatus.  Cant. 
bug  trap.  Elec.  A  device  for  detecting  a  “bug”.  Cant. 
bulge*,  n.  Naval.  A  semicylindrical  compartment,  built  on 
the  outer  hull  of  a  vessel  between  the  water  line  and  bot¬ 
tom  plating  and  extending  over  the  length  of  the  vital 
portions  of  the  ship,  designed  to  receive  the  shock  of  ex¬ 
plosion  of  torpedoes  and  mines  and  thus  protect  the  ship. 
Bull  Moose.  U.  S.  Politics,  a  [ often  l.  c.]  A  follower  of 
Theodore  Roosevelt  in  the  presidential  campaign  of  1912 ; 
—  a  sense  said  to  have  originated  from  a  remark  made  by 
Roosevelt,  on  a  certain  occasion,  that  he  felt  “like  a  bull 
moose.”  Cant,  b  The  figure  of  a  bull  moose  used  as  the 
party  symbol  of  the  Progressive  party  in  the  presidential 


campaign  of  1912;  hence,  Bull  Moose  party,  the  Pro¬ 
gressive  party.  Cant.  —  Bull  Moos'er  (moos'er).  Cant. 
bull’s'-eye'*,  n.  One  of  the  small  rings  of  wood,  metal, 
etc.,  forming  part  of  a  balloon  rigging  and  used  for  the 
connection  or  adjustment  of  ropes, 
bun'dook  (bun'ddok),  n.  [Hind.  6andz7A:.]  A  rifle,  musket; 

—  Brit,  soldiers’  adaptation  of  the  Hindustani  term, 
bun'ga-low*,  n.  Arch.  A  more  or  less  solidly  constructed 

house  for  permanent  residence,  generally  of  one  story,  but 
sometimes  of  a  story  and  a  half,  preserving  only  the  low, 
sweeping  exterior  lines  and  wide  veranda  (generally  on  the 
front  onjy)  of  the  bungalow  of  India.  U.  S.  and  Canada. 
bunk  (bugk),  n.  False,  misleading,  or  empty  speech  or  ex¬ 
pression  ;  buncombe;  humbug;  bunko. — v.  t.  To  deceive 
or  humbug  with  “bunk”.  Both  Slang. 
bunny  hug.  Dancing.  See  turkeytrot,  below, 
buoy'an-cy*,  n.  Aeronautics.  The  upward  force  exerted 
on  a  lighter-than-air  craft  due  to  the  air  which  it  displaces. 
A  balloon  or  airship  is  said  to  have  positive  buoyancy 
when  the  buoyancy  is  greater  than  the  weight  of  the  bal¬ 
loon  or  airship,  and  negative  buoyancy  if  it  is  less, 
burble  point.  Aeronautics.  In  the  case  of  an  airplane  in 
flight,  the  angle  of  attack  at  which  the  value  of  the  lift  de¬ 
creases  both  when  the  angle  decreases  and  when  it  is  in¬ 
creased.  The  burble  point  marks  a  change  in  the  nature 
of  the  flow  of  air,  which  becomes  turbulent, 
bu-rel'la  (bu-rel'a),  n.  [Cf.  burel.]  A  kind  of  lightweight 
woolen  goods  of  basket  weave,  used  for  dresses,  coats,  etc. 
Burgundy  mixture.  Hort.  A  mixture  of  copper  sulphate, 
sal  soda,  and  water,  used  as  a  fungicide. 

Bur'ley,  or  bur'ley  (bur'll),  n.  [Prob.  from  the  proper 
name  Burley.]  A  kind  of  fine-fibered  tobacco,  generally 
very  light  colored  when  cured,  grown  especially  in  Ken¬ 
tucky  but  also  in  neighboring  States,  and  valued  particu¬ 
larly  for  plug  chewing  tobaccos, 
bur'ro  weed'  (boor'o  ;  bur'o).  A  weed  ( Dondia  moquini), 
of  the  goosefoot  family,  growing  on  alkaline  lands  in  the 
southwestern  United  States. 

bus*,  n.  a  An  automobile.  Slang,  b  An  airplane.  Slang. 
C  A  bus  boy.  Cant  or  Slang,  U.  S. 
bus  boy,  or  bus,  n.  A  waiter’s  assistant ;  an  omnibus  (see 
omnibus,  n.,  4,  in  the  Dictionary) ;  in  cafeterias  or  self- 
service  restaurants,  a  boy  or  man  who  clears  up  after 
patrons  as  they  finish,  carrying  out  the  soiled  dishes,  etc. 

—  bus  girl.  All  Cant  or  Slang,  U.  S. 

bush  league.  A  minor  league  of  professional  or  semipro¬ 
fessional  baseball  teams.  Baseball  Slang. 
bust*,  n.  Moving  Pictures.  A  very  close  view  of  some  ob¬ 
ject,  as  a  ring,  a  watch,  or  a  pocketbook,  or  of  a  person, 
necessary  to  the  understanding  of  the  picture  or  to  empha¬ 
size  some  point.  It  differs  from  the  close-up  (below)  in  not 
being  intended  to  show  action  or  facial  expression.  Cant. 
button  stick.  A  strip  of  brass,  about  ten  inches  long,  slotted 
in  such  a  way  that  it  will  pass  over  a  row  of  buttons,  as  on 
a  soldier’s  blouse  or  jacket,  allowing  each  button  to  appear 
through  an  opening  in  the  device  so  that  it  may  be  polished 
without  soiling  the  cloth. 

B.  W.  I.  Abbr.  British  West  Indies. 

||  ca'bane'  (ka'ban'),  n.  [F.]  Aeronautics.  A  pyramidal 
or  prismoidal  framework,  for  supporting  the  wings  of  an 
airplane  at  the  fuselage;  also,  the  system  of  trussing  for 
supporting  overhang  in  a  wing, 
cab'a-ret'*  (in  this  sense  pron.  com.  kab'd-ra'),  n.  In  the 
United.  States,  a  cafe  or  restaurant  where  the  guests  are 
entertained  by  performers  who  dance  or  sing  on  the  floor 
between  the  tables,  after  the  practice  of  certain  French 
taverns ;  hence,  an  entertainment  of  this  nature. 

||  ca'bre'  (ka'bra'),  n.  [F.,  p.  p.  of  cabrer  to  rear  (as  a 
horse).]  Aeronautics.  Of  an  airplane,  canted  or  inclined 
above  the  normal  angle  of  flight, 
cab'ri-o-let'*  (kab'n-6-la'),  n.  An  automobile  somewhat 
resembling  a  coupe  in  appearance  and  capacity,  having  a 
folding  top  and  glass  windows  in  the  doors.  See  automo¬ 
bile,  Illust.,  in  the  Dictionary. 
cack  (kak),  n.  An  infant’s  heelless  shoe  with  a  sole-leather 
bottom.  Cant. 

cad'die,  cad'dy  (kadT),  v.  i. ;  cad'died  (-id) ;  cad'dy-ing. 
To  serve  as  a  caddie. 

Ca-det'  (kd-det'),  n.  [Russ.  Kadet,  pi.  Kadeti,  fr.  K.Dti, 
that  is,  K.  D.’s,  abbr.  of  Konstitutsionalnyie  Demokrati 
Constitutional  Democrats.]  In  Russian  politics,  a  member 
of  the  Constitutional  Democratic  party  (which  see,  below), 
caf'e-te'ri-a  (kaf'e-te'ri-d ;  ka'fa-ta-re'a),  n.  [Amer.  Sp. 
cafeteria  coffee  shop;  cf.  F.  cafetiere.]  A  restaurant  or  cafe 
at  which  the  patrons  serve  themselves  from,  or  are  served 
at,  a  counter,  taking  the  food  to  tables  to  eat.  U.  S. 
cal-cim'e-ter  (kal-sim'e-ter),  n.  [L.  calx,  calcis,  lime  + 
-meter.]  Chem.  An  instrument  for  liberating  and  measur¬ 
ing  the  carbon  dioxide  in  limestone,  soil,  or  the  like,  and 
also  for  estimating  the  amount  of  lime  in  soils, 
calcium  cyanamide.  Chem.  A  compound,  CaCN2,  ob¬ 
tained  in  impure,  cokelike  form  by  passing  dry  nitrogen 
over  calcium  carbide  at  1200°  C.  (2190°  F.)  and  used  as  a 
fertilizer  and  as  a  source  of  other  nitrogen  compounds. 
The  commercial  product  is  called  also  lime  nitrogen. 
cal'i-brate*,  v.  t.  a  To  standardize,  b  Gunnery.  To  adjust 
the  powder  charge  and  sights  of  a  battery  of  guns  by  the 
data  obtained  from  actual  firing,  so  that  for  a  given  range, 
as  indicated  on  the  sights,  all  projectiles  fired  from  that 
battery  will  strike  at  the  same  distance. 

Calif.  Abbr.  California. 

cal'o-rie*,  n.  Dietetics.  The  large,  or  great,  calorie  (see 
calorie  b,  in  the  Diet.)  used  as  a  unit  in  expressing  the 
heat-producing  or  energy-producing  value  of  food ;  also,  a 
quantity  of  food  capable  of  producing  an  amount  of  heat 
or  energy  equivalent  to  one  such  unit, 
cal'o-rite  (kal'6-rlt),  n.  [L.  calor  heat.]  Metal.  An  alloy 
of  nickel,  iron,  and  chromium  which  resists  oxidation  at 
high  temperatures.  It  is  used  especially  for  the  wiring  in 
electrical -resistance  heating  units. 

KiF3  Calorite  is  a  trade-mark  name, 
cal'o-rize  (kal'6-rlz),  v.  t.  [L.  color  heat  -f-  -ize.]  Metal. 
To  treat  by  a  process  for  coating  metal  (usually  iron  or 
steel)  with  aluminium.  The  metal  is  heated  in  a  reducing 
atmosphere  in  a  closed  retort  which  is  filled  with  a  mixture 
containing  finely  divided  aluminium.  The  aluminium  al¬ 
loys  with  the  metal,  penetrating  to  a  depth  dependent  on 
the  time  of  treatment.  When  calorized  metal  is  exposed  to 


high  temperatures  a  film  of  aluminium  oxide  forms  on  the 
surface,  protecting  the  metal  from  further  oxidation  under 
the  action  of  heat.  Cf.  sherardize,  in  the  Diet. 
cam'ber*,  n.  The  convexity  or  rise  of  the  curve  of  an 
aerofoil  from  its  chord  ;  —  usually  expressed  as  the  ratio  of 
the  maximum  departure  of  the  curve  from  the  chord  to  the 
length  of  the  chord.  Top  camber  is  the  camber  of  the  top 
surface  of  an  aerofoil ;  bottom  camber,  the  camber  of  the 
bottom  surface  ;  mean  camber  is  the  mean  of  these  two. 
cam'er-a-man'  (kam'er-d-man'),  n.  A  man  who  operates 
a  camera,  esp.  an  expert,  as  in  taking  moving  pictures, 
ca'mias  (ka'myas),  n.  [Philippine  name.]  Bot.  A  small 
tree,  Averrhoa  bilimbi ,  of  tropical  Asia,  often  cultivated 
for  its  oblong,  greenish,  acid  fruits,  which  are  used  for 
pickles  and  preserves  ;  —  called  also  bilimbi. 

||  ca'mion'  (ka'myoN'),  n.  [F.]  a  A  kind  of  low  wagon; 
dray,  b  A  truck  ;  motor  truck. 

cam'i-sole*,  n.  A  kind  of  short  chemise  or  corset  cover. 

||  ca'mou  llage'  (ka'mob'flazh' ;  kam'oo-flazh'),  n.  [F.,  fr. 
camoufler  to  disguise.]  Mil.  The  disguising  of  a  camp, 
battery,  arsenal,  ship,  etc.,  as  by  paint,  screens,  shrubbery, 
or  the  like,  to  reduce  its  visibility  or  conceal  its  actual  na¬ 
ture  or  location  from  the  enemy ;  also,  the  disguise  so  ap¬ 
plied  or  utilized.  Often  used  fig. 
ca'mou'flage',  v.  t.;  -flaged'  (-flazhd' ;  -flazhd') ;  -flag'- 
ing  (-flazh'Tng ;  -flazh'ing).  To  disguise  by  camouflage. 

||  ca'mou'fleur'  (-flur'),  n. ;  pi.  -fleurs.  A  person  employed 
or  skilled  in  the  work  of  camouflage, 
camp'craft'  (kamp'kraft'),  n.  Skill  and  practice  in  what¬ 
ever  pertains  to  camping. 

camp'-fire'  girl'.  A  member  of  “The  Camp  Fire  Girls  of 
America,”  an  organization  of  girls  between  the  ages  of  12 
and  20,  corresponding  to  the  boy-scout  organizations,  and 
having  as  its  general  aim  to  utilize  the  outdoor  play  impulse 
in  the  development  of  character  and  of  the  spirit  of  cooper¬ 
ation,  and  to  invest  home  duties  and  occupations  with  a 
real  and  lively  interest.  The  girls  of  each  Camp  Fire,  or 
local  branch  or  chapter,  are  immediately  supervised  by  a 
regularly  licensed  guardian  of  the  fire,  and  are  of  three 
ranks,  or  orders,  wood  gatherer,  fire  maker,  and  torch- 
bearer,  advancement  from  one  order  to  the  (following)  next 
higher  being  contingent  upon  the  performance  of  certain 
useful  tasks,  and  the  attainment  of  honors  in  health  craft , 
home  craft,  nature  lore,  camper  aft,  handcraft,  business. 
and  patriotism.  The  organization  originated  in  1911,  and 
was  incorporated  in  January,  1914. 
camp  robber.  The  Canada  jay. 

ca-na'di-um  (kd-na'di-um),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Canada.]  Chem. 
A  supposed  new  element  found  native  as  a  soft  white  metal 
in  a  British  Columbia  mine. 

canal  rays.  Physics.  Positive  rays  in  a  vacuum  tube  ;  —  so 
called  by  the  German  physicist  Eugen  Goldstein  (1850- 
),  who  (in  1886)  first  obtained  them  in  a  tube  having 
a  metallic  tube  for  a  cathode,  from  which  latter  these  rays 
issued  (whence  the  name). 

ca-nard'*  (kd-nard' ;  F.  ka'nar'),  n.  A  type  of  pusher  air¬ 
plane  having  the  elevator,  rudder,  etc.,  in  front  of  the  sup¬ 
porting  planes  instead  of  to  the  rear, 
can'de-lil'la  (kan'da-lel'ya  ;  195),  n.  [Sp.  candelilla  little 
candle.]  A  euphorbiaceous  shrub,  Pedilanthus  pavonis, 
of  northern  Mexico  and  adjacent  regions,  yielding  a  wax 
(candelilla  wax)  used  for  waxing  floors,  in  making  var¬ 
nish,  graphophone  records,  electrical  insulation,  etc.  Also, 
any  of  certain  other  species  of  Euphorbia, 
ca-pac'i-tive  (kd-pas'T-tiv),  a.  Elec.  Of  or  pert,  to  (elec¬ 
tric)  capacity.  —  capacitive  coupling,  Wireless,  coupling 
by  means  of  condensers. 

ca-pac'i-ty*,  n.  Aeronautics.  The  cubic  contents  or  vol¬ 
ume,  under  specified  conditions,  of  the  gas-containing  por¬ 
tion  of  an  aerostat. 

cape*,  n.  Short  for  capeskin.  a  kind  of  goatskin  from  the 
Cape  Verde  Islands.  Hence,  cape,  a.;  as,  cape  gloves, 
capital  levy.  A  levy  on  capital,  either  personal  or  industrial 
or  both,  in  addition  to  income  and  other  taxes,  as  to  extin¬ 
guish  the  war  debt  of  a  country,  or  to  reduce  it  so  that  the 
interest  on  the  remainder  may  be  met  by  ordinary  taxation. 
It  amounts  to  a  conscription  on  wealth, 
capital  ship.  A  warship  of  the  first  rank  in  point  of  size, 
armament,  etc.  For  the  purposes  of  the  naval  disarmament 
treaties  of  1921-22,  a  capital  ship  was  defined  as  “a  vessel 
of  war,  not  an  aircraft  carrier,  whose  displacement  exceeds 
10,000  tons  standard  displacement,  or  which  carries  a  gun 
with  a  caliber  exceeding  eight  inches.” 
captive  balloon.  A  balloon  restrained  from  free  flight  by 
means  of  a  cable  attaching  it  to  the  earth. 

H  Ca'ra-bi-nie're  (ka'ra-be-nye'ra),  n. ;  pi.  -binieri  (-re). 
[It.,  fr.  F.  carabinier.  See  carbine.]  A  member  of  the 
Italian  military  police. 

car'a-cul'  (ka'ra-kool' ;  popularly,  kar'd-kul),  n.  Var.  of 
karakul,  a  kind  of  fur.  See  in  the  Dictionary. 
car'ba-zine  (kar'bd-zin ;  -zen),  n.  Carbazide. 
car'bo  (kar'bo),  n.  [L.  carbo  coal.]  A  carbonaceous  resi¬ 
due  from  petroleum  distillation  ;  oil-retort  carbon, 
carbonyl  chloride*.  Carbonyl  chloride  or  phosgene  was 
much  used  in  the  World  War,  both  in  cloud  attacks  and  in 
shells  and  bombs.  It  is  a  severe  respiratory  irritant  and  its 
deadliness  is  increased  by  the  fact  that  serious  symptoms 
appear  only  after  some  hours  following  the  exposure, 
car'bu-re'tion  (kar'bu-resh'iin),  n.  The  act  or  process  of 
carbureting. 

Car'gile  treat'ment  (kar'gll).  [After  Dr.  Charles  H.  Car - 
gile  (1853-  ),  Am.  surgeon.]  Surg.  A  method  of  treat¬ 

ing  surgical  wounds  in  which  the  so-called  Cargile  mem¬ 
brane,  made  from  the  peritoneum  of  the  ox,  is  used  for 
packing  and  to  prevent  adhesions. 

||  Car'ran-zis'ta  (kar'ran-ses'ta),  n.  [Sp.]  A  follower  of 
Venustiano  Carranza  (1859-1920),  president  of  Mexico 
from  1915  to  1920. 

Car-rel'-Da'kin  treat'ment  (ka-rel'-da'kin).  [After 
Alexis  Carrel,  Am.  surgeon,  and  Henry  Drysdale  Dakin, 
Eng.  research  chemist  in  Amer.)  Surg.  The  Carrel  treat¬ 
ment  with  Dakin’s  solution  as  irrigating  medium. 

Car-rel'  treat'ment  (ka-rel').  [After  Alexis  Carrel,  Am. 
surgeon.]  Surg.  Intermittent  deep  irrigation  of  wounds 
after  the  latter  are  freed  from  all  foreign  matter. 

Car-rel'  tube'.  Surg.  A  combination  of  rubber  tubes  of 
small  bore  for  the  conveyance  of  antiseptic  solution  in  dis¬ 
infecting  and  irrigating  wounds  in  the  Carrel  treatment, 
car'riage*,  n.  Aeronaiitics.  Undercarriage. 


food,  foot ;  out,  oil  j  chair ;  go ;  sing,  igk  ;  *hen,  thin  ;  nature,  verdure  (250) ;  K  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144);  boN ;  yet ;  zh  =  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Guide. 
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ADDENDA 


car'ri-er*,  n.  Med.  A  person  who  carries  in  his  system  and 
disseminates  the  microorganisms  of  a  disease,  as  diphtheria 
or  typhoid  fever,  to  which  he  himself  is  immune  ;  also,  any 
animal  or  thing  which  similarly  disseminates  disease  germs, 
car'ry*,  v.i. — to  carry  on*,  to  keep  behaving  or  acting  in 
a  certain  way  (see  under  CARRY,  v.  i.,  in  the  Dictionary ), 
esp.  to  persevere  unfalteringly  in  the  iine  of  duty, 
car'tel*,  n.  [G.  kartell.']  Econ.  In  Germany  and  Austria, 
a  form  of  agreement  entered  into  by  two  or  more  business 
houses  in  order  to  regulate  their  business  by  fixing  the  out¬ 
put,  apportioning  the  business  among  themselves,  fixing 
prices,  etc. ;  also,  the  houses  or  the  businesses,  collectively, 
associated  under  such  an  agreement.  The  cartel  corre¬ 
sponds  to  the  American  trust  and  the  British  syndicate. 
car'tel-ize  (kar'tgl-iz),r.  t.;  -ized  (-Tzd);  -iz'ing  (-Iz'ing). 
To  combine  into  a  cartel ;  bring  under  the  control  of  a 
cartel ;  to  subject  to  the  rules  and  regulations  of  a  cartel. 

—  v.  i.  To  combine  in  a  cartel ;  form  a  cartel.  — car'tel-i- 
za'tion  (-i-za'shun ;  -T-za'shiln),  n. 

Ca-sa'ba,  or  Cas-saTia,  mel'on  (kd-sa'ba).  [From  Ka*- 
saba,  Smyrna,  Asia  Minor,  whence  the  melon  was  intro¬ 
duced.]  A  type  of  winter  muskmelon,  with  a  yellow  rind 
and  sweetish,  white,  watery  flesh, 
cas'ca-ron'  (kas'kd-ron'),  n.  [Sp.  cascardn.]  Lit.,  an  egg¬ 
shell  ;  hence,  an  eggshell  filled  with  confetti  to  be  thrown 
by  revelers  at  balls,  carnivals,  etc.  Western  U.  S. 
cas'ing"  (kas'Ing),  n.  The  shoe,  or  outer  covering,  of  a 
pneumatic  tire. 

cas'se-role*,  n.  A  vessel  of  earthenware,  porcelain,  or  the 
like,  usually  having  a  cover  and  either  a  handle  or  a  separa¬ 
ble  holder  of  metal,  in  which  food  may  be  baked  and  served. 
cas'si-O-pe'iumlkas'I-o-pe'ySm),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Cassiopeia.] 
Chem.  Lutecium  ;  —  Welsbach’s  name, 
cat'a-lyst  (k5t'd-list),  n.  A  catalytic  agent. 
Cat'-and-Mouse'  Act'.  An  act,  called  the  “Prisoners’ 
Temporary-Discharge-for-Ill-health  Act,”  passed  by  the 
British  Parliament  in  April,  1913,  to  provide  for  the  tem¬ 
porary  discharge  of  prisoners  whose  further  detention  in 
rison  is  undesirable  on  account  of  the  condition  of  their 
ealth,  and  for  their  return  upon  the  expiration  of  the 
period  of  discharge.  The  act  was  aimed  esp.  against  the 
hunger  strikes  among  the  militant  suffragettes.  Slang. 
cat'a-pult*,  n.  a  Any  of  various  mechanical  devices  util¬ 
izing  the  recoil  of  a  spring  drawn  taut  and  suddenly  re¬ 
leased,  for  hurling  grenades,  bombs,  or  the  like,  b  Aero¬ 
nautics.  A  device,  as  a  truck  moved  on  a  narrow- 
gauge  track  by  a  mechanism  of  powerful  springs,  for 
launching  an  airplane  from  the  deck  of  a  ship, 
cat'e-na-ry*,  n.  A  catenary  curve,  or  a  suspended  chain, 
wire,  etc.,  having  such  a  curve ;  specif.,  such  a  wire  when 
used  to  support  a  trolley  wire  at  uniform  height  by  means 
of  hangers  of  varying  length. 

cat'er-pil'lar*,  n.,  or,  more  fully,  caterpillar  tractor.  A 

tractor,  made  especially  for  use  on  very  rough  ground, 
which  travels  upon  two  endless  belts,  one  on  each  side  of 
the  machine,  kept  in  motion  by  cogged  driving  wheels  so 
that  the  tractor  moves  forward  with  the  revolution  of  the 
belts.  Hence,  cat'er-pil'lar,  a.,  as,  caterpillar  wheel. 
GeF"  “ Caterpillar ,”  as  applied  to  tractors,  is  a  trade-mark, 
ca-thar'sis*  (kd-thar'sls),  n.  Psychotherapy.  The  process 
of  relieving  an  abnormal  excitement  by  reestablishing  the 
association  of  the  emotion  with  the  memory  or  idea  of  the 
event  that  first  caused  it,  and  of  eliminating  it  by  complete 
expression  (called  the  abreaction). 

cathedral  chimes.  Music.  Bell-metal  tubes  of  varying 
lengths,  played  by  striking  at  the  upper  ends  with  a  mallet, 
producing  tones  closely  resembling  distant  church  bells, 
cath'o-lyte  ("kath'6-lTt) ,  n.  [cathode  +  electrolyte.]  Phys¬ 
ics  &  Chem.  That  portion  of  the  electrolyte  which  is  ad¬ 
jacent  to  the  cathode.  —  cath'o-lyt'ic  (-ITt'Ik),  a. 
cat'ta-lo  (kat'd-lo),  pi.  -loes  or  -los  (-loz).  =  catalo, 
in  the  Dictionary. 

cat'walk'  (kat'wok'),  n.  A  narrow  footway  along  the  keel 
of  a  rigid  airship. 

C.  C.  S.  Casualty  Clearing  Station  (the  station  from  which 
wounded  soldiers  are  sent  home,  to  hospitals,  etc.,  for 
treatment).  British. 

ceil'ing*,  n.  Aeronautics.  The  highest  altitude  to  which 
an  aircraft  can  attain  or  approach  under  given  conditions, 
as:  a  The  height  above  sea  level  at  which  a  given  aircraft 
ceases  to  rise  at  a  rate  of  speed  greater  than  a  small  speci¬ 
fied  one  (100  feet  a  minute  in  the  United  States  Air  Serv¬ 
ice)  ;  - —  called  specifically  the  service  ceiling,  b  The  maxi¬ 
mum  height  above  sea  level  which  a  given  aircraft  can  ap¬ 
proach  asymptotically,  assuming  standard  air  conditions; 

—  called  specif,  the  absolute  ceiling. 

ce-les'ta  (se-les'td),  n.  [F.  celesta.]  Music.  A  keyboard  in- 
strumenthavingapianolike  action,  with  hammers  that  strike 
upon  steel  plates  suspended  above  wooden  resonance  boxes, 
cell*,  n.  1.  Math.  Any  solid  or  extent  of  three  dimensions, 
conceived  as  partially  bounding  an  extent  or  space  of  four 
dimensions ;  thus,  the  polyhedrons  that  bound  or  form  a 
polyhedroid  are  called  cells.  See  fourth  dimension,  below. 
2.  Aeronautics,  a  In  an  airplane,  the  entire  structure  of  the 
wings  and  wing  trussing  on  one  side  of  the  fuselage,  or  be¬ 
tween  fuselages  or  nacelles,  where  there  are  more  than  one. 
b  In  a  balloon  or  airship  the  bag  or  one  of  the  bags  con¬ 
taining  the  aerostatic  gas. 

cel'lite  (sSl'Tt;  -Tt),?i.  Also  -lit.  See  cellulose  acetate. 

Cellit  is  a  trade-mark  name. 

cel'lo-bi'ose  (sSl'o-bl'os),  n.  ( cellulose  +  biose,  a.]  Org. 
Chem.  A  sugar,  C12H22O11 ,  of  the  biose  or  disaccharide  class, 
obtained  as  a  white,  faintly  sweet  powder  by  the  hydrolysis 
of  cellulose  ;  —  called  also  cellose. 
cel'lon  (sel'on),  n.  See  cellulose  acetate,  below, 
cel'lose  (sel'os),  n.  [cellulose  +  -ose,  2  a.]  =  cellobiose. 
cellulose  acetate.  Chem.  Any  of  several  noninflammable 
compounds,  insoluble  in  water,  formed  by  the  action  of 
glacial  acetic  acid,  acetic  anhydride,  and  concentrated  sul¬ 
phuric  acid  (or  by  some  similar  method)  on  cellulose,  esp. 
cotton.  They  are  used  for  making  artificial  silk,  photo¬ 
graphic  films,  electric  insulators,  varnishes,  etc.  The  com¬ 
pounds  or  compositions  containing  them  are  sold  under 
various  trade  names,  as  cellite  and  cellon. 
cel'ti-um  (sel'sht-i/m),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  L.  Celtae  Celts.]  Chem. 
A  supposed  new  element  of  the  rare-earth  group,  accom¬ 
panying  lutecium  and  scandium  in  the  gadolinite  earths. 
Symbol,  Ct  (no  period). 

cen'sor*,  n.  In  Freudian  dream  interpretation,  a  psychic 


force  or  system  which  forces  a  distortion  upon  the  expres¬ 
sion  of  wishes  in  dreams. 

We  should  then  assume  in  each  human  being,  as  the  pri¬ 
mary  cause  of  dream  formation,  two  psychic  forces  (streams, 
systems),  of  which  one  constitutes  the  wish  expressed  by  the 
dream,  while  the  other  acts  as  a  censor  upon  this  dream 
wish,  and  by  means  of  this  censoring  forces  a  distortion 
upon  its  expression.  Sigmund  Freud  (in  translation), 

cen-ta'vo  (sen-ta'vo),  n.;pl.  -vos  (-voz).  [Pg.]  A  Portu¬ 
guese  coin  worth  1/100  of  an  escudo  (which  see,  below), 
center,  or  centre,  of  buoyancy.  The  center  of  gravity  of 
the  air  displaced  by  a  balloon  or  airship  —  approximately 
the  center  of  gravity  of  the  contained  gas. 
cent'ge-ner  (sent'je-ner),  n.  [L.  centum  hundred  -f-  genus, 
generis ,  birth,  race.]  Agric.  a  A  large  number  (properly, 
a  hundred)  of  plants  or  animals  having  a  common  parent¬ 
age  ;  esp.,  a  hundred  plants,  as  of  corn,  derived  from  a  single 
parent  and  so  planted,  as  in  plots  or  rows,  that  the  value  of 
the  breed  may  be  determined,  b  A  device  for  planting  one 
hundred  seeds  equally  spaced  and  at  a  uniform  depth, 
cen'ti-bar'  (sen'ti-bar'),  ft.  [centi-,  2  +  bar.]  Physics. 
The  hundredth  part  of  a  bar  (see  bar,  ft.,  above). 

Central  Powers.  Austria-Hungary  and  Germany  ;  —  so 
called,  since  the  beginning  of  the  World  War  (1914-1918), 
because  of  their  geographic  position.  The  term  was  later 
used  to  include  their  allies,  Bulgaria  and  Turkey, 
cen-troi'dal  (sen-troi'ddl),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  cen¬ 
troid,  or  center  of  mass  of  a  body ;  passing  through  the 
centroid  ;  as,  a  centroidal  axis, 
cer'e-bron'ic  (ser'e-bron'Tk),  a.  Chem.  Designating  an  acid, 
C25H50O3,  formed  by  the  decomposition  of  cerebron. 

C.  G.  M.  Abbr.  Conspicuous  Gallantry  Medal  (awarded 
in  the  British  Navy  since  1874). 

C.  G.  T.  Abbr.  Confederation  Generalc  du  Travail  (an  or¬ 
ganization  which  is  the  French  syndicalist  labor  union). 

C.  H.  Abbr.  Companion  of  Honor  (a  member  of  a  British 
order,  the  Companions  of  Honor,  estab.  in  1917). 
chain  store.  One  of  a  number  of  retail  stores  which  are 
under  the  same  ownership  and  control,  and  which  sell  the 
same  class  or  classes  of  merchandise. 

Chair  car.  a  A  parlor  car.  Local ,  Eastern  U.  S.  0  A  rail¬ 
road  car  having  reclining  chairs  or  chairs  with  high  adjusta¬ 
ble  backs.  These  cars  are  used  chiefly  on  long-distance 
trains.  An  extra  fare  is  rarely,  if  ever,  charged.  Local  U.  S. 
Chair'wom'an  (char'woom'dn),  n.  A  woman  occupying  a 
chair  of  office  or  serving  as  a  presiding  officer. 
Cham'oi-sette'  (sham'wa-zet'j,  ft.  [chamois  -+-  -ette.]  A 
closely  woven  cotton  fabric  used  esp.  for  gloves, 
characteristic  rays.  Physics.  X  rays,  nearly  homogeneous 
as  to  wave  length,  obtained  by  exposing  a  metal  surface  to 
ordinary  X  rays.  The  secondary  radiation  emitted  by  the 
metal  has  a  wave  length  approximately  proportional  to  the 
reciprocal  of  the  square  of  the  atomic  weight  of  the  metal. 

||  char'meuse'  (shar'muz'),  n.;  pi.  -meuses.  [F.]  A  soft 
silk  fabric,  having  a  satinlike  surface, 
chas'er*  (chas'er),  n.  1.  Aeronautics.  A  small,  light,  usu¬ 
ally  single-seated ,  military  airplane  of  great  speed  and  climb¬ 
ing  power,  used  in  repelling  hostile  aircraft. 

2.  Naval.  A  submarine  chaser. 

Chau-tau'qua  (shd-to'kwa),  n.  [often  l.  c.]  An  assembly 
for  educational  purposes  conducted  more  or  less  on  the  plan 
of  the  summer  schools  at  Chautauqua,  N.  Y. ;  hence,  an 
educational  entertainment  or  a  series  of  such  entertain¬ 
ments,  often  held  out  of  doors,  in  a  tent,  etc.  Chau-tau'¬ 
qua,  or  chau-,  a.  —  Chau-tau'quan,  or  chau-(-kwdn),  a. 
chedd'ite  (ched'It),  n.  [From  Chedde,  town  in  Haute- 
Savoie,  France,  where  it  was  first  made.]  A  widely  used 
blasting  explosive  consisting  essentially  of  a  mixture  of  po¬ 
tassium  or  sodium  chlorate  with  one  or  more  nitrohydro- 
carbons  and,  orig.,  castor  oil.  There  are  many  varieties. 
Chem'o-ther'a-py  (kem'6-ther'd-pi),  v.  [chemical  - ther¬ 
apy.]  Med.  The  treatment  of  internal  disease  by  chemical 
reagents  that  have  a  specific  and  immediate  toxic  effect 
upon  the  microorganism  that  causes  the  disease,  without 
seriously  poisoning  the  patient.  Examples  are  the  treat¬ 
ment  of  malaria  with  quinine  and  of  syphilis  with  mercury. 
—  chem'o-ther'a-peu'tic  (-pu'tTk),  a. 

Chestnut  blight.  Forestry.  A  very  destructive  disease  of 
American  chestnut  trees,  due  to  the  fungus  Endothia  para¬ 
sitica ,  marked  by  dead  sunken  areas  of  bark  in  which  pus¬ 
tules  of  the  fungus  are  formed,  and  by  the  death  of  limbs 
girdled  by  the  fungus ;  —  called  also  chestnut  bark  disease. 
The  fruit  from  diseased  trees  is  not  poisonous, 
chi'ro-prac'tor  (kl'ro-prak'ter),  n.  A  practitioner  of  chiro¬ 
practic  (which  see,  in  the  Dictionary). 
chloramine*,  n.  Also  -amin.  a  Inorganic  Chem.  An 
oily  compound,  NH2CI,  obtained  by  the  reaction  of  sodium 
hypochlorite  with  ammonia,  b  Pharm.  Chloramine  T. 
chloramine  T.  Also  chloramine-T,  chloramin  T.  [Cf. 
chloramine.]  Pharm.  A  white  crystalline  powder  used 
as  an  antiseptic  in  dentistry,  in  treating  wounds,  etc. 
Chemically,  it  is  the  sodium  derivative  of  JV-chloro-p- 
toluene-sulphonamide,  CHaCcHjSChNCINa.  Called  also 
chlorazene ,  chloramine. 

chlo'ra-zene  (klo'ra-zen),  n.  [ cldor -  +  azo-  -J — ene.] 
See  chloramine  T,  above. 

Choc'taw*,  ft.  In  figure  skating,  a  figure  consisting  of  a 
combination  of  a  stroke  forward  on  either  edge  of  either 
skate,  followed  by  a  stroke  backward  on  the  opposite  edge 
of  the  skate  on  the  opposite  foot. 

Cho'la,  cho'la  (cho'la),  ft.,  fern,  of  Cholo,  cholo,  below. 
Clio'lo  (cho'lo),  ft.;  pi.  Cholos  (-loz).  [Spanish  American.] 

1.  An  Indian  of  a  race  of  Quichuan  linguistic  stock  inhabit¬ 
ing  the  mountain  regions  of  Peru. 

2.  [1.  c.\  In  Bolivia,  Peru,  etc.,  a  mestizo;  a  person  of  Span¬ 
ish  and  Indian  blood.  The  cholos  of  Bolivia  occupy  an 
important  place  in  the  industrial  and  political  life  of  the 
country,  furnishing  nearly  all  the  skilled  labor. 

chon'dri-o-some'  (kon'dri-6:som'),  n.  [Ult.  fr.  Gr.  x^pos 
grit,  cartilage  4-  -some.]  Biol.  See  mitochondria,  below, 
chop'per*,  ft.  Elec.  An  interrupter.  Cant. 
chord*,  ft.  Aeronautics.  The  line  of  a  straight  edge 
brought  into  contact  with  the  lower  surface  of  an  aerofoil 
section  at  two  points.  In  the  case  of  an  aerofoil  having 
double  convex  camber,  it  is  the  straight  line  joining  the 
leading  and  trailing  edges,  which  for  this  purpose  are  the 
two  points  in  the  section  that  are  farthest  apart, 
chord  length.  Aeronautics.  The  length  of  the  projection 
of  an  aerofoil  section  on  its  chord. 


Chris'ti-ad  (krTs'tT-Sd) ,  n.  [NL.  Christias,  -iadis,  fr. 
Christus ,  on  analogy  of  I  lias.  See  Iliad.]  An  epic  relat¬ 
ing  to  Christ,  esp.  the  Christiad  of  Marco  Girolamo  Vida. 
||chy'pre  (she'pr’),  n.  [F.,fr.  Chypre  Cyprus.]  A  blended 
perfume  of  delicate  odors. 

Cin-cin'cis  (sin-sTn'sTs),  n.  A  variety  of  pear  of  the  Chinese 
type,  valuable  for  canning  and  preserving,  first  grown  in 
America  in  Ohio  about  1800  from  a  seedling  imported  with 
others  from  France,  and  later  introduced  into  southern 
Florida,  where  it  has  proved  to  be  well  adapted, 
cin'e-ina  (sin'e-ma),  n.  [Short  for  cinematograph.']  A 
moving  picture  ;  photoplay  ;  also,  with  the,  moving  pictures 
collectively.  Chiefly  British. 

cin'e-ma-mi-cros'co-py  (-md-mT-kros'k<$-pT),  n.  The  art 
or  process  of  photographing  objects  of  microscopic  size 
upon  a  moving  film  for  cinematographic  projection  so  that 
they  appear  upon  the  screen  in  magnified  form, 
cin'e-mat'o-graph  (-mat'6-graf),  v.  t.  To  take  a  series  ot 
photographs  of  with  the  cinematograph  ;  make  chronopho- 
tographs  of.  —  cin'e-ina-tog'ra-phy  (-md-tog'rd-fl) ,  n. 
cin'e-mel'o-dra'ma  (-mel'o-dra'md),  n.  [cine ma  -f  melo¬ 
drama.]  A  photoplay  depicting  a  melodramatic  story. 
Circassian  walnut.  The  wood  of  the  walnut  J uglans  regia, 
native  to  the  eastern  slopes  of  the  Caucasus  and  ranging 
eastward  to  the  foothills  of  the  Himalaya  Mountains, 
cir'cus*,  ri.  =  flying  circus,  below, 
ci-tric'o-la  scale',  or  ci-tric'o-la  (si-tnk'6-ld),  n.  [NL., 
fr.  L.  citrus  citron  tree  -cola  (as  in  incola)  inhabitant ; 
in  +  colere  to  dwell.]  A  scale  insect,  Coccus  citricola 
Campbell,  of  California,  which  causes  serious  damage  to 
citrus  fruit  trees. 

cit'rus*  (sTt'rus),  a.  Pertaining  to  the  family  Rutacea*, 
tribe  Citrinx,  and  esp.  to  the  genus  Citrus  as  commonly 
recognized ;  as  citrus  scale,  citrus  canker,  citrus  fruit. 

Citrus  as  an  adjective  is  becoming  common  and,  in  the 
United  Statesat  least,  seems  to  be  superseding  citrous,  as  in 
citrus  fruit,  etc. 

citrus  canker.  A  serious  bacterial  disease  of  the  grapefruit, 
orange,  lemon,  etc.,  caused  by  the  organism  Bacterium 
citri,  occurring  in  eastern  Asia,  the  southern  United  States, 
and  South  Africa.  It  is  believed  that  it  was  introduced  into 
the  United  States  from  Japan. 

Citrus  scab.  A  widely  spread  disease  of  citrus  trees,  due  to 
the  fungus  Cladosporium  citri,  which  attacks  the  trees, 
leaves,  and  fruit.  It  is  especially  injurious  to  the  grapefruit, 
city-manager  plan.  A  method  of  municipal  government  by 
which  a  nonpolitical,  central  executive  (city  manager)  is 
hired  under  a  charter  provision  by  a  city  commission  (com¬ 
mission-manager  plan),  or  a  mayor  and  council  (council- 
manager  plan),  to  manage  all  the  administrative  affairs 
of  a  city.  He  may  or  may  not  be  a  local  resident.  He  is  usu¬ 
ally  removable  solely  by  the  commission  or  the  council,  and 
appoints  and  controls  the  heads  of  the  administrative  de¬ 
partments  at  his  discretion, and  the  remaining  city  employ¬ 
ees  subject  to  civil-service  provisions, 
civ'vy  (siv'T)  ;  pi.  civvies  (-Tz).  Slang,  Chiefly  Eng.  a 
A  civilian,  b  pi.  Civilian  as  opposed  to  military  dress, 
clas-mat'o-cyte  (klSs-mat'6-sTt)  ,n.  [Gr.  k\ da  u  a,  k\  da  uaros, 
a  fragment  -+-  -cyte.]  Biol.  A  large  connective-tissue  cell 
having  a  tendency  to  split  up. 

Clay'den  ef-fect'  (kla'den).  [After  Arthur  W.  Clayden , 
Eng.  scientist  (1855-  ).]  The  reversal  of  a  photo¬ 

graphic  image  of  exceedingly  short  exposure  by  the  action 
of  a  subsequent  illumination,  as  in  “dark  lightning.” 
Clay'ton  An'ti-trust'  Act'  (kla't&n).  [After  Henry  D. 
Clayton,  representative  from  Alabama.]  An  act,  passed 
October  14,  1914  (63rd  Congress),  to  supplement  the  Sher¬ 
man  Antitrust  Act  of  1890  (which  see,  below).  It  prohibits 
discriminating  prices  and  trade  agreements,  interlocking 
directorates  of  banks  and  large  competing  corporations, 
and  the  holding  by  one  corporation  of  the  stock  of  another 
where  the  effect  is  “to  substantially  lessen  competition”. 
It  limits  injunctions  and  contempt  proceedings  in  labor 
disputes,  and  exempts  labor  and  agricultural  organizations 
from  antitrust  laws. 

click*,  v.  t.  To  seize  hastily ;  to  grab  ;  hence,  to  receive  or 
get  suddenly ;  to  experience  (usually,  a  misfortune).  Slang 
&  Dial.,  Eng. 

click*,  v.  i.  —  to  click  it,  to  be  taken  ill ;  to  be  injured,  esp. 

seriously  or  fatally ;  to  “catch  it”.  Slang  &  Dial.,  Eng. 
cli-nom'e-ter*,  n.  See  inclinometer,  below. 

||  cloche*  (klosh),  ft.  Aeronautics.  =  bell  system  of 
control,  above. 

clone  (klon) ,  n.  [Gr.  kX&v  a  slip  or  twig.]  Biol.  Any  assem¬ 
blage  of  race  organisms  descended  by  asexual  reproduction 
from  a  single  sexually  produced  individual. 

Close'-up'  fklos'up'),  ft.  a  Moving  Pictures.  A  picture  of 
a  character  or  a  portion  of  a  scene  taken  with  the  camera 
moved  closer  than  for  the  main  part  of  the  picture,  and 
hence  showing  a  detail  or  details  on  an  enlarged  scale,  b 
Hence,  any  photograph  taken  at  close  range.  Also  fig. 
clo'ver-leaf'  (klo'ver-lef'),  n.  [So  called  because  the  ground 
plan  of  the  seat  arrangement  suggests  the  shape  of  a  clover 
leaf.]  Automobiles.  A  three-  or  four-passenger  roadster 
having  two  individual  front  seats  with  a  passageway  be¬ 
tween  giving  access  to  a  rear  seat,  the  only  entrances  to  the 
car  being  at  the  front.  See  roadster,  in  the  Diet. 
coal  box.  See  black  Maria,  above.  Slang. 
cock'pit'*,  ft.  In  some  airplanes,  an  open  space  or  one  of  the 
open  spaces  in  which  the  pilot  and  passengers  are  accom¬ 
modated.  When  the  cockpit  is  completely  housed  in  it  is 
called  a  cabin. 

cold-pack  method.  Canning.  A  method  by  which  food 
materials  (vegetables,  fruits,  meats,  soups)  are  prepared  for 
preservation,  a  common  form  of  which  consists  of  (1)  scald¬ 
ing  or  blanching  (except  for  berries  and  soft  fruits)  ;  (2) 
dipping  in  cold  water  ;  (3)  packing  immediately  in  hot, 
clean  containers  (pouring  hot  sirup  over  fruit) ,  then  cover¬ 
ing  (glass  jars)  or  sealing  (tins)  ;  (4)  processing,  or  steriliz¬ 
ing,  in  a  hot-water  bath  or  pressure  cooker  ;  and  (5)  sealing 
glass  jars  at  once  while  materials  are  still  hot. 
colloidal  fuel.  A  liquid  or  semisolid  fuel  consisting  of  pow¬ 
dered  carbonaceous  material  (as  coal  or  coke)  suspended 
in  fuel  oil,  tar,  or  the  like,  with  a  small  percentage  of  a 
stabilizing  agent.  It  is  burned  like  fuel  oil. 
col'or-ful,  col'our-ful  (kul'er-fool),  a.  Full  of  color. 
Columbus  Day.  The  12th  day  of  October,  on  which  day  in 
1492  Christopher  Columbus  discovered  America,  landing 
on  one  of  the  Bahama  Islands  (probably  the  one  now  corn- 


ale,  senate,  c&re,  &m,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofa  ;  eve,  £vent,  find,  recent,  maker ;  Ice,  Ill ;  old,  obey,  orb,  ddd,  sSft,  connect ;  use,  unite,  urn,  Up,  circws,  menU ; 
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monly  called  Watling  Island),  and  naming  it  “San  Salva¬ 
dor”  ;  —  called  also  Discovery  Day. 
com'bi-na'tion*,  n.  A  one-piece  undergarment  combining 
corset  cover  with  drawers  or  petticoat,  or,  as  in  the  union 
suit,  constituting  undervest  and  drawers, 
come*,  v.  i.  —  to  come  across*,  to  pay  over  money  ;  con¬ 
tribute;  hand  over  something;  “fork  out”;  as,  they  came 
across  handsomely.  Slang.  - —  to  come  back*,  to  regain  a 
former  condition  or  state,  as  of  physical  activity,  fitness, 
supremacy,  or  the  like,  from  which  one  has  declined  or  has 
been  deposed ;  to  reenter  a  former  calling,  profession,  or  the 
like,  from  which  one  has  retired  or  has  been  deposed.  Slang. 
come'back'%  n.  a  The  act  or  an  instance  of  coming  back 
(to  a  former  condition  or  state,  etc.),  b  An  answer;  retort; 
repartee.  Slang  or  Colloq. 

com'ic*,  n.  Cant,  a  A  comic  picture,  b  Moving  Pictures. 
A  picture  presenting  broad  comedy  or  farce. 

||  co'mi-ta'dji  (ko'me-ta'je) .  Var.  of  komitaji,  below, 
com'mis-sar*,  n.  [Cf.  F.  commissaire.]  A  commissary ; 
commissioner ;  member  or  head  of  a  commissariat ;  —  in 
recent  use  [through  Russ.  kommissar]  esp.  one  of  the 
People's  Commissars,  or  heads  of  the  commissariats,  or 
departments  of  government,  of  the  Russian  Socialist  Fed¬ 
eral  Soviet  Republic.  These  commissars  collectively  form 
the  Russian  national  cabinet.  The  word  which  is  translated 
commissar  in  this  latter  sense  is  otherwise  translated  com¬ 
missary  and  commissioner  by  some.  See  commissariat. 
com'nus-sa'rl-at*  (kom'Y-sa'ri-at ;  115),  n.  A  body  of 
commissars  ;  the  office  of  commissar  or  of  a  commissar  ;  — 
in  recent  use  [Russ,  kommissariat ]  esp.  any  of  the  de¬ 
partments  of  government  of  the  Russian  Socialist  Federal 
Soviet  Republic  (see  citation  below). 

The  Central  Executive  Committee  also  forms  a  Council  of 
People’s  Commissaries  for  the  general  administration  of  the 
affairs  of  the  Republic,  to  consist  of  18  People’s  Commissa¬ 
riats,  viz..  Foreign  Affairs,  War  and  Marine,  Interior,  Jus¬ 
tice,  Labor.  Social  Welfare,  Public  Instruction,  Posts  and 
Telegraphs,  Nationalities,  Finance,  Transport  and  Com¬ 
munications,  Agriculture,  Food,  Supreme  Economic  Coun¬ 
cil,  Public  Health,  Workers’  and  Peasants’  Inspection, 
Foreign  Trade,  and  Extraordinary  Commission  for  combat¬ 
ing  counter-revolution.  Statesman's  Year  Book. 

commission-manager  plan.  See  city-manager  plan, 
above. 

||  com'mu'ni'que'  (kft'mii'ne'ka'),  n.;  pi.  -ques.  [F.]  A 
communication  or  piece  of  information  given  out  officially, 
community  chest.  A  general  fund,  accumulated  from  in¬ 
dividual  subscriptions,  to  defray  the  demands  on  a  com¬ 
munity  for  charitable  purposes, 
com-pen'den-cy  (kom-pen'den-sY),  n.  Math.  The  factor 
property  of  being  compendent ;  connectedness, 
com-pen'dent  (-dent),  a.  Math.  Holding  together;  con¬ 
nected  ;  —  said  esp.  of  Riemann’s  surfaces, 
complement  fixation.  Physiol.  Chem.  A  combination  of 
complement  with  lipoid  (the  specific  antigen)  and  anti¬ 
lipoid  (a  positive  serum)  which  prevents  a  haemolytic  re¬ 
action.  When  no  antilipoid  is  present  haematolysis  takes 
place  and  the  reaction  is  considered  negative.  Complement 
fixation  is  the  basis  of  the  Wassermann  test  (see,  below) 
for  syphilis  and  of  similar  tests  for  gonorrhea  and  glanders, 
com'plex*,  n.  Psychol.  An  association  of  mental  elements 
which  have  a  common  affective  bond,  and  thus  tend  to  act 
in  the  mind  and  to  enter  consciousness  together. 

The  whole  set  of  mental  elements  connected  with  each  ex¬ 
tended  conation  forms  one  of  the  complexes  in  which  the 
structure  of  the  mind  is  organized.  A.  G.  Tansley. 

compound  spectacles. = pantoscopic  spectacles,  ‘mDict. 
concentration  ring.  Aeronautics .  a  In  a  free  balloon,  a 
hoop  to  which  are  attached  the  ropes  suspending  the  basket 
and  to  which  the  net  is  also  secured,  b  In  a  parachute,  a 
hoop  to  which  the  rigging  of  the  parachute  is  attached  and 
also  the  line  sustaining  the  passenger,  c  In  an  airship,  a 
ring  to  which  several  rigging  lines  are  brought  from  the  en¬ 
velope  and  from  which  one  or  more  lines  also  lead  to  the  car. 
con'chy  (kon'chi),  n.;  pi.  -cries  (-chtz).  A  conscientious 
objector  (which  see,  below).  Slang,  Eng.  Galsworthy. 
cone  of  fire,  or  cone  of  dispersion.  M il.  The  figure  formed 
in  space  by  all  the  trajectories  collectively  of  a  series  of 
shots  fired  from  a  machine  gun,  a  rifle,  or  artillery  at  a 
common  target  on  the  same  range. 

Con'gress-wom'an  (koq'gres-woom'an),  n.  A  woman  who 
is  a  member  of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States.  The 
first  Congresswoman  was  Miss  Jeannette  Rankin,  elected 
in  1916  as  a  representative  at  large  from  Montana, 
conscientious  objector.  One  who  for  conscience'  sake, 
objects  to  warfare  or  to  military  service,  esp.  such  as 
involves  the  use  of  arms  or  force  by  him. 

Con-SOl'i-date*,  v.  t. —  to  consolidate  a  position,  Mil., 
to  organize  and  strengthen  a  position  or  ground  recently 
captured  and  make  it  a  part  of  one’s  own  defense  system, 
con-sor'ti-um*,  n.  Any  agreement  for  united  action  made 
by  the  banking  interests  of  two  or  more  nations  for  the  fi¬ 
nancial  assistance  of  another  nation  ;  specif.:  [cop.]  such  an 
agreement  for  a  period  of  five  years,  signed  October  15, 
1920,  by  the  Four-Power  Group  (which  see,  below)  for  the 
purpose  of  “negotiating  and  carrying  out  Chinese  loan 
business”  on  a  basis  of  full  cooperation  and  on  equal  terms 
of  participation  of  the  respective  national  groups. 
Conspicuous  Gallantry  Medal.  A  British  silver  medal,  in¬ 
stituted  in  1874,  and  awarded  to  petty  officers  and  seamen 
in  the  Navy. 

Constitutional  Democrat.  In  Russian  politics,  a  member 
of  the  Constitutional  Democratic  party,  formed  a- 
bout  1905  by  a  fusion  of  the  group  favoring  autonomy  for 
Poland  and  a  federal  constitution  for  the  Russian  empire 
with  the  (so-called)  “Independence  party”  formed  by  politi¬ 
cal  exiles  at  Paris  in  1903.  The  Constitutional  Democrats 
are  mostly  of  the  middle  class.  Cf.  Cadet,  above, 
continuation  school.  A  school  which  aims  to  supplement 
the  work  of  elementary  and  secondary  schools  by  offering 
(esp.  to  those  who  have  entered  a  trade  or  business  before 
completing,  or  without  progressing  beyond,  the  elementary 
school)  courses  of  instruction  which  may  be  pursued  with 
little  or  no  interference  with  the  work  in  shop  or  office,  and 
which  may  be  either  cultural  and  general  or  (more  often) 
closely  related  to  the  vocation  of  the  pupil.  Hence,  con¬ 
tinuation  class,  continuation  teaching,  etc. 
con'ti-nu'i-ty*,  n.  Moving  Pictures.  A  scenario, 
continuity  writer.  Moving  Pictures.  A  person  employed 
in  a  moving-picture  studio  to  arrange,  adapt  (as  by  adding, 


or  cutting,  if  necessary),  and  prepare  for  picturization  a 
story  or  plot  for  a  photoplay. 

contra-cep'tion  (kon'trd-sep'shun),  n.  [ contra -  4-  -cep- 
tion  as  in  inception.]  The  prevention  of  conception  or  im¬ 
pregnation.  Cfi  birth  control,  above. — tive  (-tiv),a.<fcn. 
COn'trast-y  (kon'tras-tT),  a.  Photography.  Having  very 
dark  shadows  and  very  white  high  lights,  due  to  under¬ 
exposure  or  to  overdevelopment  of  the  negative;  —  said 
of  photographic  prints,  etc.  Cant. 

con-trol'*  (kon-trol'),  n.  1.  Mach.  The  apparatus  used  to 
control  a  mechanism  or  machine  in  operation,  as  an  air¬ 
craft  or  motor  boat,  including  all  the  means  provided  to 
enable  the  operator  to  control  the  speed,  direction,  etc. ;  a 
control  system ;  also,  any  of  the  mechanisms  of  a  control. 
2.  In  aircraft  racing,  a  station  at  which  the  craft  may  stop, 
as  for  minor  repairs,  etc.,  a  limited  amount  of  time  being 
allowed  which  is  not  counted.  Cf.  control,  n.,  2  e,  in  the 
Dictionary.  3.  Climatology.  Any  of  the  physical  factors 
determining  the  climate  of  any  particular  place,  as  latitude, 
distribution  of  land  and  water,  altitude,  exposure, prevailing 
winds,  permanent  high-  or  low-barometric-pressure  areas, 
ocean  currents,  mountain  barriers,  soil,  and  vegetation, 
control  column.  A  lever,  having  a  rotatable  wheel  mounted 
at  its  upper  end,  for  controlling  esp.  pitching  and  rolling  in 
an  airplane.  Pitching  is  controlled  by  fore-and-aft  move¬ 
ment  of  the  column ;  rolling,  by  rotation  of  the  wheel. 
This  type  of  control  is  called  wheel  control.  Called  also 
yoke.  Cf.  control  stick,  below, 
control  stick.  The  vertical  lever  by  means  of  which  certain 
of  the  principal  controls  of  an  airplane  are  operated.  Pitch¬ 
ing  is  controlled  by  a  fore-and-aft  movement  of  the  stick ; 
rolling,  by  a  side-to-side  movement.  This  type  of  control  is 
called  stick  control.  Cf.  control  column,  above, 
control  surface.  Aeronautics.  A  movable  surface  designed 
to  be  rotated  or  othenvise  moved  by  the  pilot  in  order  to 
change  the  attitude  of  the  airplane  or  airship, 
con-vert'er*,  n.  Cotton  Trade.  A  wholesale  merchant  who 
at  his  own  risk  and  expense  has  the  gray  cloth  (usually 
woven  to  his  order)  converted  into  finished  forms, 
con-vert'i-ble*,  a.  Automobiles.  Changeable  from  a  closed 
to  an  open  style  ;  —  said  of  an  automobile  body. 
Cool'idge  tube  (kool'Tj).  [Devised  by  Dr.  William  David 
Coolidge  (1S73-  ),  an  American  physicist.]  Physics. 

A  tube,  for  the  generation  of  X  rays,  in  which  the  cathode 
consists  of  a  spiral  filament  of  incandescent  tungsten,  and 
the  target,  which  also  serves  as  the  anode,  is  of  massive 
tungsten.  In  such  a  tube  the  temperature  of  the  cathode 
completely  determines  the  intensity  of  the  X  rays, 
coon-can'  (koon-kan'),  n.  [Corrupt,  of  conqui an.]  A  game 
of  cards  derived  from  conquian  (which  see,  in  the  Dic¬ 
tionary)  ,  played  by  two  or  more  with  one  or  two  packs. 
CO-op'er-a-tive*  (k<$-op'er-a-tiv),  n.  A  cooperative  enter¬ 
prise,  establishment,  or  the  like, 
coot'ie  (koot'T),  n.  A  body  louse.  Soldiers'  Slang. 
co'pen-ha'gen*,  n.  A  certain  light  shade  of  blue, 
cor'do-ba  (kor'd<$-va;  133),  n.  [Prob.  fr.  the  Spanish  ex¬ 
plorer  Francisco  Fernandez  de  Cordoba.]  The  monetary 
unit  of  Nicaragua,  equiv.  to  the  United  States  gold  dollar, 
co-ro'na*,  n.  Elec.  The  visible  glow  in  which  the  discharge 
from  a  conductor  is  manifested  when  the  potential  of  the 
conductor  is  above  a  certain  critical  value,  depending  upon 
the  size  and  shape  of  the  conductor  and  upon  the  density  of 
the  air  or  surrounding  medium, 
cor-rect'i-tude  (ko-rek'tT-tud),  n.  [From  correct  on  the 
analogy  of  rectitude.  See  -tude.]  The  quality  of  being 
correct,  esp.  with  reference  to  the  proprieties  ;  correctness. 

Leopold  himself  must  have  envied  such  perfect  correcti- 
tude.  Giles  Lytton  Strachey. 

cor'ri-dor*,  n.  Political  Geography.  A  narrow  strip  of  land 
across  territory  previously  foreign,  joining  a  country  and  its 
seaport ;  as,  the  Polish  corridor  across  Germany  connecting 
Warsaw  and  Posen  with  the  free  city  of  Danzig ;  or  such  a 
strip  connecting  one  part  of  a  country  with  another,  or  two 
countries,  one  with  the  other. 

cos-moc'ra-cy  (koz-mok'ra-sT),  n.  Rare,  a  A  government 
including  the  whole  world,  b  The  people  of  the  world,  esp. 
when  regarded  as  the  source  of  government, 
cos'mo-crat  (koz'mo-kr5t),ft.  A  universal  monarch  or  ruler; 

world  ruler.  —  cosmo-crat'ic  (-krat'Ik),  a.  Both  Rare. 
Cot'trell  proe'ess  (kot'rel).  [After  the  inventor,  Frederick 
Gardner  Cottrell  (1872-  ).]  A  method  of  removing  par¬ 

ticles  of  solid  and  liquid  matter  (dust  and  condensed  fume) 
from  gases  by  the  principle  of  electrostatic  precipitation  in 
which  the  particles  receive  an  electric  charge  by  passing 
through  the  field  of  an  electrode  supplied  with  high-tension 
direct  current  and  are  attracted  to  the  electrode  of  opposite 
charge,  where  they  are  thrown  down.  It  is  used  to  abate 
the  dust  nuisance  in  factories,  and  for  the  recovery  of  metal 
values  which  would  otherwise  be  lost  in  the  chimney  gases. 
Cou/lom/miers'(koo/16/rnya'),n.,orCoulommiers  cheese. 
A  soft  cream  cheese  made  in  the  region  of  Coulommiers, 
France.  Also,  a  cheese  of  the  same  type  made  elsewhere, 
coun'cil*,  n.  —  the  Council.  See  League  of  Nations, 
below. — Council  of  Ambassadors.  A  council  formed  in 
January,  1920,  of  the  ambassadors  at  Paris  representing 
the  United  States,  Great  Britain,  Italy,  and  Japan,  together 
with  the  premier  of  France,  as  the  successor  of  the  Peace 
Conference,  and  having  power  to  deal  with  all  routine  mat¬ 
ters,  leaving  to  the  Supreme  Council  (which. see,  below)  the 
determination  of  the  larger  issues. — C.  of  Five,  the  part  of 
the  Supreme  Council,  or  Council  of  Ten,  of  the  Peace  Con¬ 
ference  at  Paris  (1919),  composed  of  the  Secretary  of  State 
of  the  United  States,  the  ministers  of  Foreign  Affairs  of 
Great  Britain,  France,  and  Italy,  and  Baron  Makino  of  the 
Japanese  delegation,  which  met  to  act  upon  matters  of  secon¬ 
dary  importance.  Sometimes  applied  also  to  the  five  ranking 
delegates  of  the  great  powers  (the  Supreme  Council)  acting 
for  the  Allied  nations  after  the  signing  of  the  Peace  Treaty 
with  Germany,  J une  28, 1919. — C.  of  F our,  that  part  of  the 
Supreme  Council,  or  Council  of  Ten,  of  the  Peace  Conference 
at  Paris  (1919)  which  after  March  24,  1919,  took  over  ac¬ 
tive  control  of  negotiations.  It  was  composed  of  President 
Wilson,  and  Premiers  Lloyd  George  of  Great  Britain, 
Clemenceau  of  France,  and  Orlando  of  Italy.  Called  also 
the  Big  Four.  From  April  24  to  May  7,  1919,  during  the 
absence  of  the  Italian  premier,  it  was  known  as  the  Council 
of  Three. — C.  of  Premiers,  a  name  given  to  the  Supreme 
Council  (which  see,  below) , on  its  reorganization  at  the  close 
of  the  Peace  Conference  in  January,  1920.  Cf.  Council  of 
Ambassadors,  above. — C.  of  Ten.  See  Supreme  Council, 
below.  —  C.  of  the  League  of  Nations.  See  League  of 


Nations,  below. — Council  of  Three.  See  Council  of 

Four,  above. 

council-manager  plan.  See  city-manager  plan,  above, 
coun'ter-bar-rage'  (koun'ter-ba/razh'),  n.  Mil.  A  barrage 
laid  down  in  opposition  to  a  hostile  barrage, 
coun'ter-poise*,  n.  Wireless.  An  artificial  ground  consist¬ 
ing  of  sheet  metal  or  wire  spread  under  the  antenna  and 
insulated  from  the  ground;  — called  also  counterbalance. 
coun'ter-sun'  (-sun'),  n.  See  anthelion,  above. 

COU'pe'*  (koo'pa') ,  n.  An  automobile  having  an  inclosed  body 
of  one  compartment  usually  seating  two  to  four  persons,  in¬ 
cluding  the  driver.  See  automobile,  Illust.,  in  Diet. 
cou'pe-let'  Ovdo'pa-la'),  n.  =  cabriolet,  above, 
cou'ple*  (kup'’l),  v.  t.  To  connect ;  join;  specif.,  Elec.,  to 
join  (as  cells,  coils,  or  circuits)  so  as  to  form  a  single  circuit. 
—  cou'pler*  (kup'ler),  n. 

Court  of  International  Justice,  Permanent.  See  Per¬ 
manent  Court  of  International  Justice,  below. 

II  cou'tu'rier'  ( kbo'tii'rya')^., prop. masc.  \[F.] Dressmaker; 
||  cou'tu'riere'  (-ryar') ,  n.  fern.  J  modiste, 

cov'er*,  v.  t.  To  report  fully  the  proceedings,  news,  etc.,  of 
(an  event,  meeting,  or  the  like)  ;  as,  a  large  number  of  spe¬ 
cial  writers  were  ^engaged  to  cover  the  conference.  Cant. 
cov'er-age  (kiiv'er-aj) ,  n.  The  aggregate  of  risks  covered 
by  the  terms  of  a  contract  of  insurance, 
cowl*,  n.  In  an  automobile,  the  irregularly  shaped  top  por¬ 
tion  of  the  front  part  of  the  body  forward  of  the  two  front 
doors,  to  which  are  attached  the  windshield  and  instrument 
board  and  which  supports  the  rear  end  of  the  hood, 
cowl'ing,  n.  Also  cowl.  Aeronautics.  A  removable  metal 
covering  which  houses  the  engine  and,  sometimes,  a  portion 
of  the  fuselage  or  nacelle  as  well. 

C  Q  D.  In  wireless  telegraphy,  the  letters  signified  by  the 
code  call  formerly  used  (cf.  SOS,  below)  by  ships  in  dis¬ 
tress,  formed  by  combining  the  code  call  CQ  (formerly  used 
as  a  general  call  for  all  stations)  with  D  for  “distress.” 
craft*,  n.  An  aircraft,  or  aircraft  collectively, 
craft  paper.  =  kraft  paper,  below, 
crank  case,  or  crank'case',  n.  The  case  or  covering  within 
which  the  crank  shaft  of  an  engine,  as  in  an  automobile  or 
motor  boat,  is  inclosed.  It  often  serves  also  as  an  oil  reser¬ 
voir,  esp.  in  splash  lubrication, 
crash*,  v.  t.  &  i.  Aeronautics.  To  bring  (an  airplane)  to 
earth,  or  to  land  in  an  airplane,  in  such  a  manner  that  by 
the  act  of  landing  the  craft  is  damaged ;  as,  the  pilot 
crashed  his  machine ;  the  pilot  crashed.  The  word  is  ap¬ 
plied  to  a  landing  on  either  ground  or  water ;  the  airplane 
may  be  out  of  control  or  not ;  the  damage  may  be  slight  or 
serious.  — *,  v.  t.  To  disable  (an  enemy  airplane)  to  such 
an  extent  that  it  falls  out  of  control  and  is  wrecked  on  hit¬ 
ting  the  ground. 

crash*,  n.  Aerotiautics.  The  act  or  an  instance  of  crashing, 
credit  union.  A  kind  of  cooperative  banking  institution  or¬ 
ganized,  as  by  the  members  of  a  trade-union,  or  other 
group,  for  the  purpose  of  stimulating  thrift  among  its 
members  and  of  making  loans  to  them  on  more  favorable 
terms  than  can  be  obtained  elsewhere. 
cr£pe'  me'te-or  (krap'  me'te-or).  A  fine  grade  of  crepe,  or 
crape,  with  a  satin  finish. 

critical  angle*.  The  angle  of  attack  at  which  the  flow  about 
an  aerofoil  changes  abruptly,  with  corresponding  abrupt 
changes  in  the  lift  and  drag.  An  aerofoil  may  have  two  or 
more  critical  angles,  one  of  which  almost  always  corresponds 
to  the  angle  of  maximum  lift. 

||  croix7  de  guerre'  (krwa'  de  gar').  [F.,  war  cross.]  A 
French  cross  of  bronze,  suspended  by  a  green  ribbon  with 
red  stripes,  awarded  to  officers  or  soldiers  for  gallant  action 
in  war.  It  was  instituted  by  a  decree  of  April  9,  1915. 
crossing  over.  Biol.  A  supposed  interchange  of  factors 
(bearers  of  inherited  characters)  between  chromosomes. 
This  is  believed  to  account  for  certain  irregularities  in  the 
inheritance  of  linked  characters. — cross'o'ver,  n.  &  a. 
cross'-wincF  force'.  Mech.  The  component  perpendicular 
to  the  lift  and  the  drag  of  the  total  force  on  an  aircraft  due 
to  the  air  through  which  it  moves, 
cro'tin  (kro'tin),  n.  [ Croton  -in.]  Chem.  A  mixture  of 

poisonous  proteins  found  in  the  seeds  of  Croton  tiglium. 
crow’s'— foot'*,  n.  A  system  of  diverging  short  ropes  for 
distributing  the  pull  of  a  single  rope.  Cf.  crowfoot,  n., 
2  a,  in  the  Dictionary. 

crump*,  n.  a  The  sound  of  the  explosion  of  the  shells  or 
bombs  called  “black  Marias”  ;  —  so  called  as  suggestive  of 
the  rumbling  report  of  the  explosion,  b  One  of  these  shells. 
Both  Soldiers'  Slang. 

cry-og'e-ny  (krl-oj'e-nt),  n.  \_cryo-  -f-  -geny.]  The  sub¬ 
ject  of  refrigeration ;  —  used  esp.  with  reference  to  the 
methods  employed  in  producing  very  low  temperature, 
crystal,  crystal  detector.  See  detector,  below, 
crystal  tube.  A  crystal  detector. 

C.  T.  A.  U.  Abbr.  Catholic  Total  Abstinence  Union, 
cte'to-some  (te't$-som),  n.  [Gr.  kt^tos  that  may  be  ac¬ 
quired  -F  -some.]  Biol.  Any  of  a  group  of  supernumerary 
chromosomes,  observed  in  the  spermatogenesis  of  spiders, 
which  are  always  associated  with  and  at  times  fused  with 
the  heterochromosomes  during  the  maturation  divisions, 
and  are,  therefore,  distributed  in  an  orderly  way  among 
the  germ  cells.  Cf.  planosome,  below. 

C'-tube',  n.  A  microtelephonic  listening  device  towed  from 
a  vessel  engaged  in  antisubmarine  operations  to  locate  the 
position  of  enemy  submarines  as  in  the  World  War. 

Cuban  heel.  Shoes.  A  high  straight  heel,  without  the  curve 
of  the  French,  or  Louis  XV.,  heel.  Cf.  French  heel,  in 
the  Diet. 

cub'ism  (kub'Tz’m),  n.  Art.  A  movement  or  phase  in  post- 
impressionism  (which  see,  below).  —  cub'ist  (-1st),  n. 
cu'pro-nick'el  (ku'prft-nik'el),  n.  \_cupro-  -f-  nickel.] 
Metal.  An  alloy  of  copper  and  nickel ;  specif.,  the  alloy, 
containing  about  SO  per  cent  copper  and  20  per  cent  nickel, 
used  esp.  for  making  jackets  for  army-rifle  bullets ;  also, 
the  alloy  (called  also  nickel  bronze),  containing  three  parts 
of  copper  to  one  of  nickel,  from  which  the  United  States 
5-cent  piece  (or  “nickel”)  is  coined. 

CU'rie'  fkii're'),  n.  [After  Mme.  Marie  Curie,  chemist.] 
Chem.  &  Physics.  A  unit  ol  mass  of  radium  emanation, 
being  the  amount  in  equilibrium  with  one  gram  of  radium. 
Cu'rie’s'  law'  (kii'rez'j.  Physics.  The  law,  established  by 
Pierre  Curie  (1859-1906),  that  magnetic  susceptibility  is 
inversely  proportional  to  the  absolute  temperature, 
curtain  fire,  curtain  of  fire.  See  barrage,  above. 


fo-od,  fo-ot ;  out,  oil ;  chair ;  go ;  sing,  irjk  ;  then,  thin ;  nature,  verdure  (250) ;  K  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144);  boN ;  yet ;  zh  =  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Guide. 

Full  explanations  of  Abbreviations,  Signs,  etc.,  Immediately  precede  the  Vocabulary. 
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ADDENDA 


cush'y  (kdbsh'T),  a.  [Perh.  orig.  Anglo-Indian;  cf.  Hind, 
and  Pers.  khush  pleasant.]  Easy;  soft;  pleasant;  as,  a 
cushy  job.  Slang. 

cut*,  v.  t.  —  to  cut  out,  to  stop  doing,  using,  or  the  like; 

to  cease  ;  leave  off  ;  omit ;  as,  cut  out  the  slang.  Slang. 
cut*,  v.  i. —  to  cut  back,  in  a  photoplay,  to  return  to  a 
previous  scene  by  repeating  a  picture  of  that  scene,  as  for 
emphasis  and  sustained  interest.  —  cut'— back',  n. 
cut'— in',  n.  Moving  Pictures.  A  subtitle,  or  portion  of  the 
dialogue  of  a  photoplay,  which  is  thrown  on  the  screen 
during  a  scene  instead  of  before  it,  thus  “cutting  into”  the 
action  ;  —  called  also  cut-in  leader. 
cut  velvet.  See  velvet,  n.,  1,  in  the  Diet .,  and  Yuzen 
birodo,  below. 

cy'an-am'ide*  (sl'an-am'Id ;  sl-an'd-mld ;  -id;  184),  n. 

Short  for  calcium  cyanamide  (which  see,  above), 
cyanamide  process.  See  nitrogen  fixation,  below, 
cyanide  process.  See  nitrogen  fixation,  below, 
cy'cle-car'  (sl'k’l-kar'),  n.  [motor  cycle  +  car.]  A  small, 
light,  four-wheeled,  motor-driven  vehicle, 
cy'clo-stroph'ic  (sI'klo-strof'TkLa.  [cyclo--\-  Gt.<ttpo<puc6s, 
It.  <rTpe<peiv  *o  twist,  turn.]  Meteor ol.  Of  cyclic  origin  or 
compulsion ;  —  used  of  that  component  of  the  deflective 
force  of  a  wind  which  is  due  to  the  curvature  of  its  path, 
cy'per  (sl'per),  n.  [Cf.  ME.  cipyrs.  See  Cyprus  cat,  1st 
cypress.]  Furriery.  The  fur  of  the  domestic  cat  when  va¬ 
riegated  with  black  and  some  other  color. 

C.  Z.  Abbr.  Canal  Zone. 

Czech'o-Slo-vak',  or  Czech'o-slo-vak'  (chek'o-sl$-vak' ; 
-slo'vak ;  chex'o-),  n.  a  A  native  or  inhabitant  of  Czecho¬ 
slovakia.  The  Czecho-Slovaks  comprise  two  branches  of 
the  western  Slavs:  the  Czechs  (Bohemians,  Moravians,  and 
Silesians  of  the  northern  part  of  the  former  empire  of  Aus¬ 
tria)  and  the  Slovaks  (of  northwestern  Hungary) .  Mthough 
for  several  centuries  a  subject  people,  their  traditions  and 
language  have  been  kept  alive.  During  the  World  War  they 
attained  a  separate  national  existence  as  one  people,  estab¬ 
lishing  a  republic  in  October,  1918.  b  The  language  of  the 
Czecho-Slovaks,  a  branch  of  the  western  Slavonic  group.  It 
is  akin  to  Polish,  and  uses  Latin  letters.  The  two  dialects, 
Czech  and  Slovak,  closely  resemble  each  other. — a.  Of  or 
pert,  to,  or  belonging  to,  the  republic  of  Czecho-Slovakia 
or  the  Czecho-Slovaks  or  their  language.  —  Czech'o— Slo- 
vak'i-an,  -slo-vak'i-an  (-slo-vak'i-dn ;  -va'kT-an) ,  a. 

dac'ty-lo-gram'  (dak'ti -16-gram'),  n.  [dactylo-  +  -gram.'] 
An  impression  taken  from  a  finger ;  a  fingerprint, 
dac'ty-log'ra-phy*,  n.  The  scientific  study  of  fingerprints 
or  dactylograms,  as  a  means  of  identification ;  dactyloscopy. 
Cf.  signalment,  in  the  Dictionary. 

Da'da  (da'da),  n.  [F. ;  adopted  as  a  meaningless  term,  but 
cf.  F.  dada  horse  (a  child’s  word),  cockhorse,  hobby.]  The 
organ  or  symbol  of  Dadaism  (which  see,  below). 
Da'da-ism  (-Tz’m),  n.  [F.  dadaisme .]  Art  and  Litera¬ 
ture.  The  cult  of  Dada,  taken  as  a  meaningless  symbol, 
established  in  1916  at  Zurich,  Switzerland.  It  apparently 
represents  the  extreme  of  futurism,  almost  nihilism,  in  art 
and  literature,  because  evidencing  a  complete  lack  of  in¬ 
terest  in  the  laws  of  beauty  and  social  organization,  but 
its  tenets  are  intentionally  obscure.  —  Da'da-ist,  n. 

Bail'  Eir'eann  (dal'ar'Tn;  dol).  [Ir.,  Parliament  (lit., 
assembly)  of  Ireland.]  A  legislative  assembly,  republican 
in  nature,  established  by  28  of  the  32  counties  of  Ireland  in 
December,  1918.  It  first  assembled  in  Dublin  in  1919,  after 
which  it  met  secretly  until  November.  1921,  when  it  assem¬ 
bled  publicly  to  consider  the  treaty  with  Great  Britain  by 
which  the  Irish  Free  State  was  established. 

Da'kin  meth'od  (da'kin) .  [After  Henry  Drysdale  Dakin, 
Eng.  chemist  in  Amer.]  Surg.  A  method  of  treating  wounds 
by  irrigating  and  disinfecting  them  with  Dakin’s  solution. 
Da'kin’s  so-lu'tion  (da'kinz) .  [After  Henry  Drysdale  Da¬ 
kin.]  Pharm.  A  solution  of  sodium  carbonate  in  water,  to 
whicn  is  added  chlorinated  lime  and  boric  acid,  used  as  an 
antiseptic,  as  in  the  treatment  of  wounds. 

Dail'i-el'ic  (dan'T-el'Tk) ,  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  or  in  the 
manner  of  the  book  of  Daniel  in  the  Old  Testament. 

II  dan'sant'  (daN'saN'),  n.  See  the  dansant,  below. 
Udan'seur'  (daN'sfir'),  n.  [F.,  fr.  danser  to  dance.]  A 
professional  male  dancer,  as  in  a  ballet, 
dark*,  n.  —  dark  of  the  moon,  see  dark  moon ,  under 
dark,  a.,  in  the  Diet. 

dark  lightning,  n.  Meteor.  A  supposed  peculiar  kind  of 
lightning  giving  black  photographic  streaks  where  white 
ones  ordinarily  occur.  This  result,  known  as  the  Clay  den 
effect  (which  see,  above),  is  owing  to  photographic  reversal, 
dash'een'  (dash'en'),  n.  [Said  to  be  from  F.  de  Chine  of 
or  from  China.]  A  tropical  aroid  (genus  Caladium,  syn. 
Colocasia)  having  an  edible  farinaceous  root  that  may  be 
cooked  like  the  potato.  It  is  related  to  the  taro  and  to  the 
tania,  or  tanier,  but  is  much  superior  to  the  latter, 
day  degree,  n.  Meteorol.  One  degree,  Fahrenheit  or  Centi¬ 
grade  as  specified,  above  or  below  42°  F.  (temperature  at 
which  vegetation  commences)  for  a  period  of  24  hours,  or 
its  equivalent  (as  2°  for  12  hours,  4°  for  6  hours,  etc.), 
day  letter,  day  lettergram.  See  lettergram,  below, 
daylight  saving.  The  saving  or  utilizing  of  daylight  to  the 
greatest  possible  extent  by  regulating  the  activities  of  life  so 
as  to  bring  (ideally)  as  great  a  percentage  as  possible  within 
the  time  of  daylight;  specif,  the  doing  of  this  by  moving 
ahead  all  timepieces,  generally  one  hour  (usually  in  March 
or  April) ,  and  setting  them  back  one  hour  to  standard  time 
(usually  in  September  or  October),  thus  causing  the  day’s 
activities  to  begin  earlier  in  summer  than  in  winter.  The 
first  daylight-saving  acts  were  passed  by  Germany, France, 
England,  and  other  European  countries  as  war  measures 
in  the  spring  of  1916.  In  the  United  States  a  Daylight-sav¬ 
ing  Act  was  passed  March  19, 1918,  but  was  repealed  Aug.  20, 
1919.  Similar  acts  have  later  been  passed  locally  in  certain 
States  and  cities.  —  daylight-saving  time, 
dazzle  system.  A  system  of  painting  ships,  developed  dur¬ 
ing  the  World  War  (1914-18),  by  which  a  vessel’s  lines  are 
given  a  distorted  appearance  and  an  erroneous  idea  is  given 
of  the  course  she  is  steering,  so  as  to  render  attacks  from 
submarines  ineffectual. 

B.  C.,  or  d.  C.  Abbr.  Elec.  Direct  Current. 

B.  C.  M.  Abbr.  Distinguished  Conduct  Medal, 
dead  load.  Aeronautics.  In  an  aircraft,  the  weight  of  the 
structure,  power  plant,  and  essential  accessories,  as  the 
water  in  the  radiator,  tachometer,  thermometer,  gauges,  air¬ 
speed  indicators,  levels,  altimeter, compass,  watch,  and  hand 


starter;  also,  inthecase  of  an  aerostat,  the  ballast  which  must 
be  carried  to  assure  a  safe  landing.  Cf.  useful  load,  below. 
Ude'ca'lage'  (da'ka'lazh'),  n.  [F.,  fr.  dtcaler  +  -age.]  Aero¬ 
nautics.  The  acute  angle  between  the  wing  planes  of  a 
biplane  or  multiplane. 

de-cath'lon  (de-kath'lon) ,  n.  [See  deca-  ;  pentathlon.] 
In  the  modern  Olympian  games,  a  composite  contest  con¬ 
sisting  of  a  400-meter  run,  a  broad  jump,  putting  the  shot, 
a  running  high  jump,  a  100-meter  run,  throwing  the  discus, 
a  100-meter  hurdle  race,  pole  vaulting,  throwing  the  jave¬ 
lin,  and  a  1500-meter  run. 

de-cel'er-ate  (de-sel'er-at) ,  y.  t.  [de-  +  accelerate.]  Mech. 
To  retard ;  to  apply  negative  acceleration  to.  —  v.  i.  To 
move  with  decreasing  velocity ;  to  have  negative  accelera¬ 
tion.  —  de-ceFer-a'tion  (-a'shiin) ,  n. 
de-code'  (de-kod'),  v.  t.  [de- code.]  To  translate  (a 
message  in  code)  into  ordinary  language, 
de'con-trol'  (de'kon-trol') ,  v.  t.  [de-  -f-  control.]  To  end 
control,  esp.  governmental  control,  of,  as  a  trade  or  a  com¬ 
modity.  —  n.  The  ending  of  control,  esp.  governmental 
control  over  (a  trade,  or  the  like).  Colloq.^Eng. 
de-crem'e-ter  (de-krem'e-ter ;  dek're-me'ter) ,  n.  [Prob. 
decrement  -f-  -meter.]  Elec.  An  instrument  for  measuring 
the  damping  of  electrical  oscillations,  particularly  in  ap¬ 
paratus  for  wireless. 

de-feat'ist  (de-fet'Tst) ,  ?i.  One  of  those  who  during  the 
World  War,  esp.  in  the  Allied  countries,  declared  for  imme¬ 
diate  peace  with  the  enemy  before  the  war  was  won  (“ne¬ 
gotiated  peace,”  or  “peace  without  victory”) ,  on  the  ground 
that  a  “peace  through  victory”  could  not  or  should  not  be 
won,  or  could  only  be  won  at  too  great  a  cost ;  also,  as 
among  the  revolutionists  in  Russia,  one  who  desired  the 
defeat  of  his  own  country  in  foreign  war  in  order  that  the 
autocracy  might  be  the  more  easily  overthrown  at  home. 
—  de-feat'ism  (-Tz’m),  n. 

Befense  of  the  Realm  Act.  Eng.  An  act  of  Parliament, 
passed  Nov.  27, 1914,  granting  the  government  control  over 
all  means  of  communication.  It  was  amended  on  March  16, 
1915,  to  permit  the  government  to  have  control  over  any  fac¬ 
tory  making,  or  capable  of  making,  war  material,  and  again 
on  May  19, 1915,  to  authorize  state  control  over  the  liquor 
trade  in  certain  areas.  The  act  terminated  automatically 
with  the  legal  termination  of  the  War  on  August  31, 1921, 
except  for  such  regulations  as  had  been  preserved  by  sta¬ 
tute.  Abbr.,  D.  0.  R.  A. 

deficiency  disease.  Med.  A  disease  due  to  a  diet  lacking  in 
certain  elements  (cf.  vitamin),  as  scurvy  or  beriberi, 
deg'ra-da'tion*,  n.  Chem.  The  reduction  of  a  complex 
compound  to  one  less  complex,  as  by  splitting  off  one  or 
more  groups. 

de-lin'e-a-tive  (de-lin'e-a-tiv),  a.  [delineate  +  -ive.]  Per¬ 
taining  to  delineation ;  serving  or  tending  to  delineate, 
de-log'a-rize  (de-log'a-rlz) ,  v.  t.  [de-  +  logarithm  -f-  -ize.] 
Math.  To  transform  (an  equation  or  expression)  so  as  to 
remove  logarithms. 

de-louse'  (de-louz'),  v.  t.;  de-loused  (louzd') ;  -lous'ing. 

[de-  +  louse.]  To  remove  lice  from. 

||  de-men'ti-a  prse'cox(pre'koks).[L.praecoxearlyripe,pre- 
cocious.]  A  form  of  insanity  occurring  esp.  at  the  age  of  pu¬ 
berty,  often  marked  by  double  personality  and  melancholia, 
de-mount'a-ble  (de-moun'ta-b’l) ,  a.  [See  de-;  mount.] 
Capable  of  being  dismounted ;  —  said  of  a  form  of  rim,  for 
an  automobile  wheel,  which  with  its  tire  can  be  removed 
from  the  wheel. 

de-port'ee'  (de-por'te'),  n.  [See  -ee;  cf.  F.  deporte  de¬ 
ported  criminal.]  A  person  who  has  been  deported,  or  is 
under  sentence  of  deportation, 
de-pre'ci-a-ble  (de-pre'shi-d-b’l),  a.  Accounting.  That  can 
or  may  be  depreciated  in  valuation, 
de-pres'sion*,  n.  Meteorol.  A  region  of  low  barometric 
pressure  surrounded  by  higher  pressures, 
depth  bomb  or  charge.  A  bomb,  or  a  container  filled  with 
an  explosive  charge,  so  constructed  that  it  may  be  set  to 
explode  at  any  predetermined  depth  below  the  surface  of 
the  water,  as  in  attacking  submarines  by  vessels  or  aircraft. 

In  the  U.  S.  Navy,  depth  bomb  is  used  of  such  a  bomb 
or  explosive  charge  for  use  by  aircraft,  while  depth  charge 
is  used  of  one  for  use  by  surface  craft, 
de-tec'ta-graph  (de-tek'td-graf ) ,  n.  =  detectaphone. 
de-tec'ta-phone  (-td-fon),  n.  Elec.  A  telephonic  apparatus 
with  an  attached  microphone  transmitter,  used  esp.  for 
listening  secretly  to  private  conversation,  as  in  order  to 
secure  evidence  for  use  in  court. 

Detectaphone  is  a  trade-mark  name, 
de-tec'tor*.  Wireless.  A  device  for  rectifying  the  high-fre¬ 
quency  electrical  oscillations  received  on  the  aerial  so  that 
they  will  vibrate  the  telephone  receiver  diaphragm,  which 
of  itself  will  not  respond  to  such  oscillations.  The  chief  de¬ 
tectors  now  in  use  are  the  vacuum-tube  detector  or 
audion(see  vacuum  tube  and  AUDiON),and  the  crystal  de¬ 
tector,  or  mineral  detector,  based  on  the  rectifying  action 
of  the  surface  of  contact  between  certain  crystals,  as  of 
galena,  carborundum,  or  molybdenite,  and  a  metallic  elec¬ 
trode.  Other  detectors  are: — electrolytic  detector,  a  de¬ 
tector  based  upon  the  fact  that  electric  oscillations  produce 
great  changes  in  the  internal  resistance  of  some  forms  of  the 
electrolytic  cell,  as  in  one  which  has  for  the  positive  pole  a 
fine  wire  of  platinum  submerged  in  dilute  sulphuric  acid.  — 
magnetic  detector,  a  receiving  instrument,  developed  for 
practical  use  by  Marconi,  based  upon  an  observation  (1899) 
of  Sir  Ernest  Rutherford  that  the  strength  of  magnetized 
needles  is  affected  by  electric  waves. — thermoelectric  de¬ 
tector,  a  receiving  instrument  depending  upon  the  action 
of  electric  waves  on  a  minute  thermoelectric  junction. 
Devil  Dog.  A  United  States  marine  ;  —  first  so  called  by  the 
Germans  (G.  Teufelhund)  in  the  World  War.  Nickname. 
D.  F.  C.  Abbr.  Distinguished  Flying  Cross  (estab.  1918; 
British  Air  Force). 

D.  F.  M.  Abbr.  Distinguished  Flying  Medal  (estab.  1918; 
British  Air  Force). 

di'chlor-am'ine  (dl'klor-am'Tn ;  -d-menO ,  n.  Also  -amin. 
[di-  -j-  chloro -  +  amine.]  Org.  Chem.  A  compound 
formed  from  a  primary  amine  by  the  replacement  oi  both 
atoms  of  ammoniacal  hydrogen  by  chlorine, 
dichloramine  T.  Also  dichloramine-T,  dichloramin  T. 
Pharm.  A  yellowish  crystalline  powder,  C7H7C>2NSCl2,used 
as  an  antiseptic. 

di'chlor-eth'yl  sul'phide  (dl'klor-eth'Tl  sul'fTd  ;  -fid).  See 
mustard  gas,  below. 


dic'ta-graph  (dTk'ta-graf).  Var.  of  dictograph. 
dic'ta-phone  (-fon),  n.  [dictate  +  -phone  as  in  telephone.] 
A  phonographic  instrument  combining  a  recorder  and  re¬ 
producer  for  use  in  dictating  letters  and  other  matter  and 
reproducing  them  later  for  transcription. 

Dictaphone  is  a  trade-mark  name, 
dictatorship  ol  the  proletariat.  Among  Marxian  social¬ 
ists,  or  communists,  the  domination  of  the  proletariat,  es¬ 
tablished  by  the  use  of  dictatorial  methods  of  repression 
against  the  capitalistic  (bourgeois)  classes. 
dic'to-graph(-to-graf),?i.[L.  dictum  a  thing  said  -{--graph.] 
A  telephonic  instrument  having  a  sound-magnifying  device 
enabling  the  ordinary  mouth-piece  to  be  dispensed  with. 
Much  use  has  been  made  of  it  for  overhearing  conversa¬ 
tions  in  order  to  obtain  evidence  for  use  in  litigation. 

Dictograph  is  a  trade-mark  name. 

Dle'sel  en'gine  or  mo'tor  (de'zel).  [After  Dr.  Rudolf 
Diesel,  of  Munich,  who  invented  it  in  1900.]  A  type  of 
internal-combustion  engine  in  which  the  suction  stroke 
draws  in  only  air,  which  the  compression  stroke  compresses 
so  highly  that  the  heat  generated  ignites  the  fuel  (as  crude 
oil) ,  which  is  automatically  sprayed  into  the  cylinder  under 
high  pressure. 

dig*,  v.  i.  —  to  dig  in,  to  excavate  a  trench  or  a  system  of 
trenches  for  occupancy  in  defense;  —  often  used  transitive¬ 
ly  with  a  reflexive;  as,  the  army  dug  itself  in.  Mil.  Cant. 
di'ga-met'ic  (dl'gd-met'Tk) ,  a.  [di-  +  gametic.]  Biol. 
Forming  two  kinds  of  germ  cells  one  with,  one  without,  the 
X  chromosome  (see  X  chromosome,  below)  ; — sometimes 
loosely  defined  as  “heterozygous  for  sex.” 
di-he'dral*  (di-he'dral),  a.  Aeronautics,  a  Of  a  kite  or  an 
airplane,  having  wings  that  make  with  one  another  a  dihe¬ 
dral  angle,  esp.  when  the  angle  between  the  upper  sides  is 
less  than  ISO0,  b  Of  wing  pairs,  inclined  at  a  dihedral  angle 
to  each  other. 

di-he'dral,  n.,  or  di-he'dral  an'gle*.  Aeronautics.  The  an¬ 
gle  included  at  the  intersection  of  the  imaginary  surfaces 
containing  the  chords  of  the  right  and  left  wings.  The  main 
supporting  surfaces  of  an  airplane  are  said  to  have  a  dihe¬ 
dral  angle  when  both  right  and  left  wings  are  upwardly  or 
downwardly  inclined  to  a  horizontal  transverse  line.  The 
angle  is  measured  by  the  inclination  of  each  wing  to  the 
horizontal.  If  the  inclination  is  upward,  the  angle  is  posi¬ 
tive  ;  if  downward,  negative.  The  several  main  supporting  sur¬ 
faces  of  an  airplane  may  have  different  amounts  of  dihedral. 
The  dihedral  is  sometimes  called  transverse  dihedral, 
di-hy'drol  (dl-hl'drol;  -drol),  n.  See  hydrol,  below, 
di'na-mode  (dl'na-mod),  n.  Mech.  A  practical  unit  of 
work  equal  to  the  work  required  to  raise  one  ton  one  meter 
against  the  force  of  gravity. 

di-ner'ic  (dl-ner'Tk) ,  a.  [1st  di-  -f-  Gr.  vrjpds  liquid.]  Phys¬ 
ics.  Being,  or  of  or  pertaining  to,  the  interface  between  two 
liquids,  such  as  oil  and  water,  contained  in  the  same  vessel, 
as  distinguished  from  the  boundary  between  a  liquid  and  a 
gas  or  a  liquid  and  a  solid. 

di-ni'tro-cel'lu-lose  (dI-nI'tr6-sel'u-los),  n.  [< di-+nitro - 
+  cellulose.]  Cellulose  tetranitrate,  a  form  of  guncotton, 
di-ni'tro-phe'nol  (-fe'nol;  -nol),  n.  [di-  -f-  nitro-  +  phe¬ 
nol.]  Org.  Chem.  Any  of  six  isomeric  poisonous  crystallized 
compounds,  CeHafOH)  (NC>2)2,  certain  of  which  are  used  in 
making  picric  acid  and  dyes, 
din'kum  (dig'kum),  a.  Honest;  reliable;  fair;  square. 
Slang ,  Australia. 

dip*,  n.  Aeronautics.  A  sudden  drop  followed  by  a  climb, 
di-phos'gene  (dl-fos'jen),  n.  [di-  -f-  phosgene.]  Chem.  A 
liquid  compound,  CICO2CCI3,  having  the  same  percentage 
composition  as  phosgene  but  twice  the  molecular  weight. 
It  is  very  poisonous  and  was  extensively  used  as  a  lethal 
“gas”  in  the  World  War  (1914-18). 
di-rect'*,  a.  Polit.  Science.  Pertaining  to, or  effected  imme¬ 
diately  by,  action  of  the  people  through  their  votes  instead 
of  through  one  or  more  representatives  or  delegates ;  as, 
direct  nomination  (see  below),  direct  legislation, 
direct  action.  Action  that  is  direct,  or  without  interven¬ 
tion;  specif.,  action  on  the  part  of  labor  or  its  representatives 
designed  to  attain  a  desired  end  directly,  as  by  means  of 
demonstrations,  strikes,  sabotage,  or  other  coercive  acts, 
without  recourse  to  prescribed  political  or  legal  action; 
also,  Trade-Unionism,  action,  such  as  a  strike,  initiated 
by  a  local  union,  or  by  part  of  its  members,  without  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  provisions  of  the  constitution  of  the  national 
or  international  union  with  which  the  local  union  is  affilia¬ 
ted.  Cf.  syndicalism,  below, 
direction  finder.  A  radiogoniometer;  wireless  compass, 
direct  nomination.  Political  Science.  The  nomination  of 
candidates  for  public  office  by  direct  popular  vote  rather 
than  through  the  independent  action  of  a  convention  or 
body  of  elected  nominating  representatives  or  delegates, 
direct  primary.  Political  Science.  A  primary  at  which 
direct  nominations  of  candidates  for  office  are  made, 
dir'i-gi-ble*,  n.  See  airship,  in  the  Dictionary  and  above, 
dis-charge'a-ble  (dis-char'ja-b’l),  a.  Capable  of  being  dis¬ 
charged.  —  dischargeable  weight,  Aeronautics,  in  an 
airship,  the  gross  buoyancy  minus  the  fixed  weight  and  the 
weight  of  the  crew  and  such  items  of  equipment  (cf.  dead 
load,  above)  as  are  essential  to  enable  the  ship  to  fly  and 
land  safely.  Cf.  buoyancy,  above. 
dis-COV'er*,  v.  t.  —  to  be  discovered,  Moving  Pictures , 
of  a  character,  to  appear  for  the  first  time  in  a  scene ;  as, 
John  is  discovered  seated  before  an  open  fire. 

Discovery  Day.  =  Columbus  Day.  See  above, 
dis'do-dec'a-he'droid  (dis'do-dek'  a-he'droid),  n.  [2d  dis- 
+  Gr.  5a>5oca  twelve  +  Upa  seat,  base  +  -oid.]  See  fourth 
dimension,  below. 

dis-hex'e-con'ta-he'droid  (dis-hSk'se-kon'ta-he'droid) ,  n. 
[2d  dis-  -f  Gr.  ^rjKovra  sixty  tipa  seat,  base  -oid.]  See 
fourth  dimension  below . 

dispersed  phase.  Phys.  Chem.  That  phase  of  a  substance 
in  which  the  material,  in  finely  divided  particles,  is  in  a 
state  of  suspension  in  some  medium,  as  distinguished  from 
the  solid,  liquid,  or  gaseous  phases.  Colloidal  solutions  are 
in  the  dispersed  phase. 

disperse  system.  Phys.  Chem.  The  form  of  dispersion  of  a 
substance  in  a  solution,  as  crude  or  coarse  dispersion,  col¬ 
loidal  dispersion,  and  molecular  dispersion ;  thus,  clay  in 
suspension  in  a  solution  takes  the  form  of  a  certain  disperse 
system  and  the  clay  itself  is  the  dispersoid. 
dis-pers'oid  (dis-pur'soid) ,  n.  [disperse  +  -oid.]  The 
substance  dispersed  in  a  disperse  system  (see  above) . 
dis-solve'  (dT-zolv'),  n.  Moving  Pictures.  The  fading  of 
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one  scene  into  another ;  a  scene  or  a  character  which  grows 
dim  and  is  gradually  replaced  by  another.  The  effect  is 
produced  by  double  exposure  of  the  film  in  making  the  pic¬ 
ture.  Cf.  DISSOLVING  view,  in  the  Dictionary. 
dissolved  bone.  A  superphosphate  fertilizer  made  by 
treating  bone  with  sulphuric  acid. 

Distinguished  Service  Cross.  Abbr.,  D.  S.C.  a  U.  S.  A 
cross  of  bronze  for  award  to  persons  who,  since  April  6, 
1917,  have  distinguished  themselves  by  extraordinary  hero¬ 
ism  in  connectionwith  military  operations  against  an  armed 
enemy  of  the  United  States,  b  A  British  cross  of  silver 
(formerly  the  Conspicuous  Service  Cross,  instituted  in  1901 
and  renamed  in  1915)  for  award  to  any  officer  in  the  Royal 
Navy  below  the  rank  of  lieutenant  commander  for  "dis¬ 
tinguished  service  before  the  enemy.” 

Distinguished  Service  Medal.  Abbr.,  D.  S.  M.  a  U.  S. 
A  bronze  medal  for  award  to  persons  who,  since  April  0, 
1917,  have  distinguished  themselves  by  meritorious  service 
in  a  duty  of  great  responsibility  in  time  of  war  b  A  British 
medal  of  bronze,  instituted  in  1914  for  award  to  enlisted 
men  in  the  Royal  Navy  and  Marines  for  distinguished 
conduct  in  war. 

Distinguished  Service  Order.  A  British  decoration,  con¬ 
sisting  of  a  gold  cross  and  ribbon,  instituted  in  1S86,  for 
distinguished  services  performed  by  officers  in  the  Army, 
Navy,  and  Royal  Air  Force.  Abbr.,  D.  S.  0. 
dive*,  v.  i.  Aviation.  To  descend  or  fall  precipitately  at  an 
angle  greater  than  the  gliding  angle,  so  that  the  descent  is 
with  increasing  momentum.  Cf.  glide. — n.  A  steep  glide, 
diving  rudder.  Aeronautics.  =elevator,  below, 
dix'ie  (dlk'sl),  re.  A  kind  of  mess  tin  or  oval  pot,  often  used 
in  camp  for  cooking  or  boiling  something,  as  tea.  Slang. 
dog  robber.  An  officer’s  servant  or  personal  attendant.  — 
dog  robbing.  Both  Soldiers’  Slang.  U.  S. 
doll,  i).  i.  &  t. — to  doll  up,  to  dress  with  great  care;  array 
(one’s  self)  in  fine,  or  one’s  best,  attire.  Slang. 
dollar  diplomacy.  1.  Diplomacy  used  to  promote  the  finan¬ 
cial  or  commercial  interests  of  a  country  abroad. 

2.  Diplomacy  which  seeks  to  use  the  country’s  commercial 
or  financial  interests  to  strengthen  its  power  or  effect  its 
purposes  in  foreign  relations. 

dom'i-nance*,  n.  Biol.  A  relation  existing  between  a  factor 
and  its  allelomorph  such  that  in  plants  heterozygous  for  the 
factor  in  question  the  character  expression  is  the  same  or 
essentially  the  same  as  that  when  the  factor  is  homozygous. 

Babcock  &  Clausen. 
domn  (dom),  n.  [Roumanian  domrefi,  fr.  L.  dominus  mas¬ 
ter.]  Lord  ; — official  title  of  the  ruler  of  Roumania,  Prince 
Carol  I.,  from  1866  to  1881,  when  he  was  proclaimed  king, 
dope*,  n.  1.  Aeronautics,  a  Any  liquid  preparation  used  to 
treat  the  cloth  surface  of  airplane  members  to  increase 
strength,  produce  tautness,  or  maintain  air-tightness,  b 
A  liquid  preparation  applied  to  airship  fabric  to  increase 
gas-tightness.  It  does  not  cause  shrinking,  as  airplane 
dope  does. 

2.  Photography.  A  liquid  preparation  or  varnish  used  to 
facilitate  retouching,  block  out  portions  of  a  negative,  etc. 
Dop'pler  ef-fect'  (dop'ler).  The  apparent  change  in  the 
wave  length  of  light  or  sound  observed  when  the  source 
and  the  observer  are  in  motion  relative  to  one  another  (see 
Doppler’s  principle,  in  the  Dictionary) . 

Do'ra  (do'ra),  n.  The  British  Defense  of  the  Realm  Act  of 
1914  (see  above)  ;  —  an  acrostic.  Colloq. 
dos'age*  (dos'ftj),™.  In  electrotherapeutics,  radiotherapeu¬ 
tics,  etc.,  the  intensity  of  current,  X  rays,  or  the  like,  as 
adjusted  for  a  patient,  and  the  duration  of  application, 
double  cross,  a  The  act  or  an  instance  of  winning,  or  of 
doing  one’s  best  to  win  (a  fight  or  a  match  of  any  kind), 
after  engaging  to  lose.  Sporting  Slang,  b  Hence,  the  act 
or  an  instance  of  betraying,  swindling,  cheating,  or  the  like, 
a  person  with  whom  one  has  engaged  one’s  self  to  betray, 
swindle,  cheat,  or  the  like,  another.  Cf.  cross,  re.,  11.  in 
the  Dictionary.  Slang. 

dou'ble— cross',  v.  t.  To  work  a  double  cross  on  (another). 
Cf.  double  cross,  above,  and  cross,  v.  t.,  12,  in  the  Dic¬ 
tionary.  Slang. 

dou'ble— page'  spread'.  An  advertisement  set  across  two 
full  pages.  Advertising  Cant. 
dou'ble— sur'faced  (dub'’l-sfir'fast),  a.  Having  two  finished 
surfaces ;  —  said  specif,  of  airplane  wings  or  of  aerocurves 
that  are  covered  on  both  sides  with  fabric,  etc. 
doup*  (doup  ;  doop),  n.  Weaving.  A  smooth  strong  thread 
used,  with  a  skeleton  harness  frame  in  conjunction  with  the 
standard  heddle,  to  produce  a  gauze  effect  by  causing  the 
thread  to  lie  on  alternate  sides  of  the  ground  warp  thread, 
in  which  position  it  is  held  by  the  filling ;  —  so  called  be¬ 
cause  the  thread  is  fastened  to  the  lower  end  (see  doup,  in 
the  Dictionary)  of  the  skeleton  harness  frame, 
down'wash'  an'gle  (doun'wosh').  Aeronautics.  The 
acute  angle  through  which  the  air  stream  relative  to  an 
airplane  is  deflected  by  an  aerofoil.  It  is  measured  in  a 
plane  parallel  to  the  plane  of  symmetry. 

|l  Dra'cbe  (dra'Ke),  n.  [G.]  See  dragon  balloon,  below, 
dratt'  ee'  (draf'te') ,  n.  One  who  has  been  drafted,  as  for  mil¬ 
itary  service. 

drag*,  n.  Aeronautics.  The  component  parallel  to  the  rela¬ 
tive  wind  of  the  total  force  on  an  aerofoil  or  aircraft  due  to 
the  air  through  which  it  moves.  In  the  case  of  an  airplane, 
that  part  of  the  drag  which  is  due  to  the  wings  is  called 
wing  resistance ;  that  due  to  the  rest  of  the  airplane  is 
called  structural,  or  parasite,  resistance.  _ 
dragon  balloon.  A  kite  balloon ;  —  a  misnomer  due  to 
mistranslation  of  Ger.  Drache  a  dragon,  also,  a  kite. 

||  Drang  nach  Os'ten  (drang  naxos'ten).  [G.]  Lit.,  pres¬ 
sure  or  thrust  toward  the  East ; — a  phrase  expressing  the 
policy  of  the  German  expansionists,  who  urge  pressure  to¬ 
ward  the  East,  both  political  and  commercial, 
draw  step.  Dancing.  A  step  in  which  the  foot  is  drawn 
back  or  aside,  as  before  the  dip  in  the  one-step, 
dread'nought'*  (dred'not'),  n.  a  [cap.]  A  British  battle¬ 
ship,  completed  1906-07,  having  an  armament  of  ten  12- 
inch  guns,  and  twenty-four  12-pound  quick-fire  guns  for 
protection  against  torpedo  boats.  This  was  the  first  battle- 
ship  of  the  type  characterized  by  a  main  armament  of  big 
guns  all  of  the  same  caliber.  She  had  a  displacement  of 
17,900  tons  at  load  draft,  and  a  speed  of  21  knots,  b  Hence, 
any  battleship  having  its  main  armament  entirely  of  big 
guns  all  of  one  caliber.  Since  the  Dreadnought  was  built 
the  caliber  of  the  heaviest  guns  has  increased  from  12  in.  to 


13]  hi.,  14  in.,  15  in.,  or  more,  and  the  displacement  of  the 
largest  battleships  from  18,000  to  35,000  tons  and  upwards. 
The  term  superdreadnought  is  popularly  applied  to  battle¬ 
ships  with  such  increased  displacement  and  gun  caliber, 
drift*,  n.  Aeronautics,  a  The  lateral  velocity  of  an  aircraft, 
due  to  air  currents  or  other  causes,  b  =  drift  angle,  c 
Drag;  —  a  former  use. 

drift  angle.  Aeronautics.  The  angular  deviation  from  a  set 
course  over  the  earth,  due  to  cross  currents  of  wind ;  leeway, 
drift'er*,  n.  Specif.,  a  boat  engaged  in,  or  of  a  type  used  in, 
drift  fishing  (see  drift,  re.,  11  b,  in  the  Diet.).  Many  drift¬ 
ers,  and  other  fishing  boats  were  used  during  the  World 
War  in  the  British  coast  defense,  as  against  U-boats, 
drift  meter.  Aeronautics.  An  instrument  for  measuring 
or  indicating  the  drift  angle. 

drip  band  or  flap.  A  strip  of  fabric  attached  by  one  edge  to 
the  envelope  of  a  balloon  or  airship  in  such  a  way  that  rain 
will  run  off  its  free  edge  instead  of  dripping  into  the  basket 
or  car.  The  drip  flap  also  helps  to  keep  the  ropes  by  which 
the  car  is  suspended  dry  and  nonconducting, 
drive*,  n.  1.  An  attack,  as  in  military  operations,  in  which 
a  push  forward  is  made  with  all  possible  force  and  violence. 

2.  A  concentrated  and  vigorous  effort,  as  by  a  committee 
or  committees,  to  raise  a  certain  sum  of  money  within  a 
limited  time,  as  for  a  charitable  or  patriotic  purpose,  to 
enlist  new  members  for  an  organization,  or  the  like.  Colloq. 

3.  In  an  automobile  vehicle,  all  the  apparatus  collectively 
by  means  of  which  the  propulsion  of  the  vehicle  is  controlled 
and  directed ;  also,  the  place  where  the  operator  sits  to 
drive ;  as,  a  left-hand  drive;  an  inclosed  drive. 

drome  (drom),  n.  Short  for  airdrome.  Slang. 
drum'fire',  n.  The  firing  of,  or  discharge  of  projectiles  from, 
a  machine  gun  or  machine  guns ; — so  called  from  the  drum¬ 
like  sound.  Cf.  drum,  to.,  4  j,  in  the  Dictionary. 
dry  farming.  Agric.  Production  of  crops  without  irriga¬ 
tion  in  regions  of  low  or  otherwise  insufficient  rainfall, 
principally  by  tillage  methods  conserving  soil  moisture  and 
by  the.  use  of  drought-resistant  crops, 
dry  weight.  Aeronautics.  The  weight  of  an  engine  includ¬ 
ing  carburetors,  propeller-hub  assembly,  and  ignition  sys¬ 
tem,  but  excluding  exhaust  manifolds,  oil,  and  water. 

D.  S.  C.  Abbr.  Distinguished  Service  Cross.  U.  S.  &  Eng. 
D.S.  M.  Abbr.  Distinguished  Service  Medal.  U.S.&Eng. 
Dual  Alliance.  1.  An  alliance  between  Austria-Hungary 
and  Germany  against  Russia,  entered  upon  Oct.  7,  1879. 

2.  Also  Dual  Entente.  A  friendly  understanding  entered 
into  between  France  and  Russia,  1S90-1S92,  strengthened 
by  a  military  convention  in  1S92-1893.  It  was  announced 
by  the  French  President  in  August,  1S97,  but  no  formal 
treaty  was  ever  signed.  The  Dual  Alliance  later  became  a 
part  of  the  Triple  Entente  (which  see,  below), 
duck'board'  (duk'bord'),  n.  Mil.  One  of  the  boards  or 
planks  used  to  cover  muddy  areas  or  dirt  roads  made  other¬ 
wise  impassable  by  continued  rain  or  the  like  and  to  floor 
trenches  which  are  to  be  used  for  some  time, 
duck'pin'  (duk'pln'),  re.  Tenpins,  a  A  short,  stout  form  of 
pin  bowled  at  with  small  balls  (5  inches  in  diameter),  b  In 
the  form  duckpins,  construed  as  a  sing.  The  game  played 
with  such  pins. 

dud*  (dud),  re.  One  that  is  without  life  or  energy ;  one  that 
fails  or  does  not  come  up  to  the  mark  ;  now,  esp.,  a  bomb 
or  shell  that  fails  to  explode.  —  a.  Without  energy,  life, 
skill,  or  the  like ;  lifeless ;  dead.  Both  Slang,  orig.  Eng. 
dug'out'*,  re.  A  cave  or  excavation  made  in  a  hillside,  the 
side  of  a  trench,  etc.,  often  roofed  with  logs  and  sod,  for 
storage,  protection  from  gunfire  and  the  like ;  an  abri.  Such 
dugouts,  often  on  an  extensive  scale,  were  widely  used  dur¬ 
ing  the  World  War. 

dump*,  n.  A  place  where  military  supplies,  as  shells  or 
other  ammunition,  are  heaped  or  stacked  for  distribution, 
as  in  the  World  War  (1914 — IS) . 
dump'ing*,  re.  Com.  The  selling  of  goods  in  quantity  at  an 
abnormally  low  price,  as  to  get  rid  of  a  surplus,  to  break 
down  competition,  or  to  reduce  the  general  market  price, 
dumping  duty.  A  duty  imposed  by  an  antidumping  law. 
du'O-graph  (du'6-graf),  re.  [duo — I — graph.]  Photo-en¬ 
graving.  A  picture  printed  from  two  half-tone  plates  made 
with  the  screen  set  at  different  angles,  and  usually  printed 
in  two  shades  of  the  same  color  or  in  hlack  and  one  tint, 
du'o-tone  (-ton),  re.  [duo-  +  tone.)  Photo-engraving.  Any 
picture  printed  in  two  shades  of  the  same  color,  as  duo- 
types  and  duographs  are  usually  printed, 
dli'o-type  (-tip),  n.  [duo-  +  -type.)  Photo-engraving.  A 
print  made  from  two  half-tone  plates  that  are  made  from 
the  same  negative,  but  etched  differently, 
du'plex*,  v.  t.  Metal.  To  use  in  dual  combination  (as  two 
furnaces)  in  a  specific  process,  as  in  the  duplex  process, 
duplex  house.  A  two-family  house  so  arranged  that  one 
family  occupies  all  of  the  first-floor  rooms  and  two  or  more 
rooms  on  the  second  floor,  which  are  reached  by  means  of 
a  private  stairway  and  are  cut  off  by  partitions  from  the 
rest  of  the  second  floor,  which,  with  the  entire  third  floor, 
is  occupied  by  the  other  family. 

duplex  iron.  Metal.  Cast  iron  that  has  been  heated  in  an 
electric  furnace  after  being  melted  in  the  usual  manner  in 
a  cupola. 

duplex  process.  M etal.  A  process  for  making  steel  in  which 
the  material  is  partially  treated  in  a  furnace  of  one  type  and 
then  transferred  without  interruption  to  a  furnace  of  an¬ 
other  type  in  which  the  making  of  the  steel  is  finished.  In 
the  original  and  true  duplex  process  an  acid-lined  Bessemer 
converter  is  used  for  the  first  stage  and  a  basic-lined  open- 
hearth  furnace  for  the  finishing  stage,  but  the  term  is  now 
sometimes  applied  to  other  combinations  of  furnaces.  Cf. 
acid  process,  Bessemer  process,  in  the  Dictionary. 
duplex  steel.  Metal.  Steel  made  by  the  duplex  process, 
du'ra-lu'min  (du'rd-la'mm),  re.  Metal.  An  alloy  of  alumi¬ 
nium,  comparable  in  strength  and  hardness  to  soft  steel, 
consisting  of  95.5  parts  of  aluminium  to  3  parts  of  copper, 
1  of  manganese,  and  0.5  of  magnesium. 

Duralumin  is  a  trade-mark  name, 
du've-tyn'  (doo've-ten') ,  re.  Also  spelled  duvetine  and  duye- 
tyne.  [F.  duvet  down.]  Any  of  several  soft  textile  fabrics, 
as  of  wool  or  silk,  having  a  long  plushlike  nap. 
dynamic  factor.  Aeronautics.  The  ratio  between  the  load 
carried  by  any  part  of  an  aircraft  when  accelerating,  or 
when  otherwise  subjected  to  abnormal  conditions,  and  the 
load  carried  in  normal  flight. 

dys-gen'ic  (dls-jen'Ik),  a.  [ dys -  +  -genic.)  Eugenics. 


Detrimental  to  the  race  or  tending  to  counteract  racial 
improvement  through  the  exertion  of  a  degenerative  In¬ 
fluence  in  the  propagation  of  offspring, 
dys'pi-tu'i-ta-rism  (dls'pl-tu'l-ta-rlz’m),  re.  [dys-  +  pi¬ 
tuitary  -)-  -ism.]  Med.  A  condition  due  to  disordered  func¬ 
tioning  of  the  pituitary  body  (which  see,  in  the  Diet.). 

eagle  boat.  Naut.  A  special  type  of  submarine  chaser,  used 
in  the  United  States  Navy,  smaller  than  a  destroyer,  but 
larger  than  a  subchaser  and  carrying  a  heavier  battery, 
ech'e-lon*  (csh'e-lon),  v.  t.  Mil.  To  give  a  special  deflec¬ 
tion  to  (each  of  the  guns  of  a  battery)  so  that  the  increments 
of  deflection  increase  by  successive  and  equal  amounts, 
economic  blockade.  A  form  of  blockade  whereby  a  coun¬ 
try  is  subjected  to  the  severance  of  all  trade  or  financial 
relations  with  other  countries,  and  all  financial,  commer¬ 
cial,  or  personal  intercourse  between  its  nationals  and  the 
nationals  of  any  other  state  is  prevented.  See  League  of 
Nations,  below. 

edge*,  re.  In  poker,  the  age ;  —  a  corruption.  See  age,  re., 
12,  in  the  Dictionary.  Hence,  Slang,  an  advantage ;  as 
to  have  the  edge  on  one. 

effective  pitch.  See  pitch,  below. 

ef-fec'tor,  re.  Biol.  An  organ  in  which  the  specific  effect  of 
a  nervous  reaction  is  manifested.  —  ef-fec'tor,  a. 
Eg'nell’s  law  (eg'nelz) .  [After  Axel  Egnell  (1S76-  ), 

Swedish  scientist.]  Meteor.  The  law,  commonly  approxi¬ 
mately  true,  that  between  the  altitudes  of,  roughly,  one 
mile  and  five  miles,  the  velocity  of  the  wind  increases  with 
altitude  in  the  same  proportion  that  the  density  of  the  air 
decreases. 

Ein-stein'i-an  (In-stln'I-an) ,  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  Albert 
Einstein,  German  physicist,  or  the  theory  of  relativity  de¬ 
veloped  by  him.  See  Einstein  theory,  below. 

Ein'stein  the'o-ry  (In'stln) .  The  theory  of  relativity ;  — 
often  so  called  because  first  developed  by  Einstein.  See 
RELATIVITY,  below. 

Eint'ho-ven  gal'va-nom'e-ter  (Int'ho-vpn).  [Devised,  in 
1901,  by  William  Einthoven  (1860-  ),  physiologist  at 

Leiden,  Holland.]  Elec.  A  string  galvanometer. 

||  Ein'wohn'er-wehr'  (In'von'er-var'),  re.  [G.,  lit.,  inhab¬ 
itant,  or  citizen,  defense.]  Any  of  various  bodies  of  civic 
guards  organized  locally  in  Germany  in  1919  for  service  in 
aid  of  the  civil  power.  Their  disarmament  was  ordered 
by  the  Supreme  Council  because  their  existence  as  armed 
bodies  violated  the  Treaty  of  Versailles, 
electric  steel.  Metal.  Steel  that  has  been  produced  or  re¬ 
fined  in  an  electric  furnace. 

e-lec'tro-car'di-og'ra-phy  (e-lek'tro-kar'dT-og'rd-fl),  re. 
[ electro -  +  cardiography.)  Med.  The  science  of  record¬ 
ing  the  electrical  activities  of  the  heart  by  means  of  the 
string  galvanometer,  depending  upon  the  fact  that  active 
tissue  is  electrically  negative  to  resting  tissue, 
electrolytic  detector.  See  detector,  above, 
e-lec-trom'er-ism  (e-lek-trom'er-Iz’m),  n.  [electro-  + 
mero-  +  -ism.]  The  process  of  ionization  in  gases, 
electron  tube.  =vacuum  tube,  in  Diet,  and  below. 
e-lec'tro-Steel'  (e-lek'tro-stel'),  re.  [ electro -  +  steel.) 

Metal.  Electric  steel. 

elephant  bug.  =  elephant  beetle,  b,  in  the  Diet. 
el'e-va'tor*,  re.  Aeronautics.  In  an  airplane,  a  movable 
auxiliary  surface,  usually  attached  to  the  tail  plane,  t^e 
function  of  which  is  to  cause  the  craft  to  pitch,  that  is,  to 
rotate  about  its  lateral  axis. 

elk*,  re.  1.  Leather  Trade.  A  light,  very  flexible,  chrome- 
tanned  calf  leather,  used  especially  in  sporting  shoes. 

2.  [cap.]  A  member  of  the  Benevolent  and  Protective  Or¬ 
der  of  Elks  (B.  P.  O.  E.),  a  fraternal  association  founded  in 
1868,  and  now  having  lodges  throughout  the  United  States 
(see  Fraternal  Emblems,  plate,  p.  1192). 
em-bus'  (em-bus'),  v.  t.  [em-  +  bus.)  To  put  (as  troops) 
into  a  bus  or  busses  (or,  as  in  the  World  War,  a  motor  truck 
or  trucks).  — 1>.  i.  To  get  into  a  bus  or  busses.  Both 
Colloq. 

||  em'bus'que'  (aN'biis'ka[),  re.  [F.,  p.  p.  of  embusquer.  See 
ambush,  v.  t.)  One  who  in  time  of  war  seeks  to  avoid  dan¬ 
ger,  as  by  remaining  at  home  or  obtaining  some  situation 
in  the  army  far  from  the  front ;  a  shirk ;  slacker. 

Em'ma  Gee'  (em'd  je').  A  machine  gun  or  machine  gun¬ 
ner;  —  for  M .  G. ,  used  in  telephoning  or  signaling  to  prevent 
misunderstanding  of  the  letters.  Soldiers’  Slang  or  Cant. 
em'pa-thy  (em'pa-thl),  re.  [Gr.  ly-saBaa.-,  Is  in  +  ir ados 
suffering,  passion.  See  2d  en-  ;  pathos  ;  cl.  sympathy.] 
Psychol.  The  tendency  which  a  person  has  on  hearing  or 
reading  a  description  of  a  striking  situation  to  put  himself 
by  imagination  into  that  situation  and  through  the  imagi¬ 
nation  to  feel  the  sensations  connected  with  it.  —  em- 
path'ic  (em-path'Ik),  a. 

||  em'pen'nage'  (aN'pe'nazh') ,  re.  [F.]  Aeronautics.  The 
tail  of  an  aircraft.  See  tail,  below, 
emulsion  colloid.  An  emulsoid. 

e-mul'soid  (5-mul'soid),  re.  [emulsion  ■+■  -oid.)  Physiol. 
Chem.  A  colloidal  solution  in  which  the  particles  of  the 
solute  are  in  the  liquid  state ;  a  true  emulsion ;  loosely,  a 
colloid  which  assumes  a  gelatinous  consistency ;  —  called 
also  emulsion  colloid. 

||  en-ceph'a-li'tis  le-thar'gi-ca  (en-sef'd-ll'tTs  le-thar'jT- 
kd).  [NL.  See  encephalitis,  lethargy.]  Med.  Epidemic 
encephalitis;  specif.,  an  epidemic  inflammation  of  the  brain, 
producing  somnolence  (whence  it  is  popularly  called  “sleep¬ 
ing  sickness”)  and  giving  rise  to  palsies  of  the  cranial  nerves 
and  to  asthenia. 

en'do-crine  (en'dS-krin) ,  a.  [credo-  +  Gr.  Kpirtir  to  sepa¬ 
rate.]  Med.  Secreting  internally ;  —  applied  esp.  to  organs 
whose  only  known  function  is  to  secrete  into  the  blood  or 
lymph  a  substance  which  acts  chemically  upon  a  specific  or¬ 
gan  or  organs,  as  the  thyroid  and  parathyroid  glands,  the  su¬ 
prarenal  capsules,  the  pituitary  body,  and  the  pineal  gland, 
en'do-crine  (-krtn),  en'do-crin  (-krin),  re.  Physiol.  Any 
of  the  internal  secretions. 

en'do-crin'ic  (-krin'Tk),  a.  Anat.  Endocrinous, 
en'do-cri-nol'o-gy  (-kri-nol'o-ji),  re.  [endocrin  +  -logy) 
Med.  The  science  or  study  of  the  internal  secretions  (secre¬ 
tions  of  the  ductless  glands,  as  the  thyroid  gland,  pituitary, 
suprarenals,  etc.),  their  physiology  and  pathology  as  re¬ 
lated  to  each  other  and  to  the_organism  as  a  whole, 
en'do-cri-nop'a-thy  (-nop'd-thl) ,  re.  [endocrin  4-  -pathy.) 
Pathol.  A  disease  due  to  disorder  in  action  of  one  or  more 
of  the  endocrine  organs  or  ductless  glands. 


dood,  fo“ot ;  out,  oil ;  chair ;  go ;  ging,  iqk ;  then,  thin  ;  nature,  verdure  (250) ;  K  =  ch  in  G.  Ich,  ach  (144);  boN ;  yet ;  zh  _  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Guide. 

Full  explanations  of  Abbreviations,  Signs,  ete..  Immediately  precede  the  1  oeobulary. 
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ADDENDA 


en-doc'ri-nous  (Sn-dok'rY-nfis),  a.  Anat.  Of  or  pert,  to  an 
internal  secretion  or  to  a  gland  producing  such  a  secretion, 
en'do-mix'is  (en'dS-mlk'sIs),  n.  [NL. ;  endo-  +  Gr.  glfa 
a  mixing.]  Zool.  Dissolution  of  the  macronucleus  of  an  in¬ 
fusorian  and  its  reorganization  from  the  micronuclei  with¬ 
out  intervention  of  conjugation. 

en-flag'el-la'tion  (Sn-fl5j'?-la'shQn),  n.  [See  1st  en-.]  Biol. 

=  FLAGELLATION,  below. 

||  en'tente'*  (aN'tiiNt'),  n. —  the  Entente,  the  Triple  En¬ 
tente  (which  see,  below) ;  hence,  by  extension,  the  nations 
collectively  which  were  included  in  the  Entente ; — often 
used  attributively  ;  as,  the  Entente  allies.  See  allies,  above. 
Dual  Alliance.  2,  above,  Little  Entente,  below,  and  En¬ 
tente  Cordiale.  in  the  Diet,  and  below. 

||  En'tente'  Cor'diale'*  (aN'taNt'  kor'dyal').  Specifically, 
the  alliance  between  France  and  Great  Britain,  signed 
April  8,  1904. 

En'tente'  pow'ers  (aN'taNt') .  The  Allies  in  the  World  War. 
See  allies,  above. 

En-tent'O-phile  (aN-tiiN'tS-frl ;  -fll)  \  a.  \_Entente  +  o-  + 
En-tent'o-phil  (aN-taN'tS-fll)  J  -phile,  -phil.]  Ap¬ 
proving  or  favoring  the  Entente,  the  nations  in  it,  or  its 
policy.  —  n.  One  who  favored  or  upheld  or  who  favors  the 
Entente. 

entering  edge.  Aeronautics.  See  leading  edge,  below, 
en've-lope*,  n.  Aeronautics,  a  The  outer  covering  of  a 
rigid  airship,  b  In  a  balloon  or  a  nonrigid  or  semirigid 
airship,  the  bag  which  contains  the  gas. 

E'o-an-thro'pus  (e'6-an-thro'pfis),  n.  [NL. ;  Gr.  ijwrdawn 
(see  EO-)  +  arffponros  man.]  Zool.  &  Ethnol.  The  genus 
consisting  of  the  Piltdown  man.  See  Piltdown  man,  below, 
ep'ac-ma'ic  (ep'ak-ma'Ik) ,  a.  Of  or  pert,  to  the  epacme. 
ep'i-sode*,  n.  Moving  Pictures.  See  serial,  below, 
ep'i-stat'ic  (ep'I-stat'Ik) ,  a.  [See  epistasis.]  Biol.  Sup¬ 
pressing  or  controlling  the  action  of  another; — -said  of  cer¬ 
tain  factors  or  inherited  characters.  Cf .  hypostatic,  below, 
e-qua'tion  of  Bou'guer'  (boo'ga').  [See  Bouguer’s  halo.] 
Meteor.  An  equation  for  computing  the  intensity  of  the 
solar  radiation  outside  the  atmosphere  from  its  measured 
intensities  at  the  surface  of  the  earth, 
e'qui-pluve  (e'kwl-ploov;  243),  n.  [equi-  +  L.  pluvia 
rain.]  Meteor.  A  line  connecting  places  at  all  of  which 
the  same  fraction  of  their  several  annual  rainfalls  occurs 
during  any  specified  portion  of  the  year,  such  as  a  given 
month. 

e-quiv'a-lence*(  n.  —  principle  of  equivalence,  Physics, 
the  assumption  of  the  identity  of  gravitational  and  inertial 
mass ;  the  postulate  that  for  any  field  of  gravitational  force 
there  may  be  substituted,  as  exactly  equivalent  and  ex¬ 
perimentally  indistinguishable,  a  field  of  accelerations  in¬ 
troduced  as  a  space  deformation  involved  in  a  transforma¬ 
tion  of  coordinates.  Albert  Einstein. 

er'ga-toc'ra-cy  (ur'gd-tok'ra-sT),  n.;  pi. -c ies_(s!z).  [Gr. 
ipyaryt  worker  +  -cracy.]  The  rule  or  dominion  of  the 
workers. 

er'go-tox'ine  (ur'gS-tok'sIn ;  -sen),  n.  Also -in.  {ergot  + 
toxine.]  Chem.  An  amorphous  alkaloid,  CssHuOeNs,  re¬ 
garded  as  the  active  principle  of  ergot ;  —  called  also  hydro- 
ergotinine.  It  yields  ergotinine  by  dehydration. 

||  Er-satz'  (er-zats'),  n.  [G.]  _  Compensation ;  reparation ; 
replacement ; — often  used  adjectively  [I.c.],  as  ersatz  coal, 
es'ca-drille'  (es'kd-drll' ;  F.  es'ka'dre'y) ,  n.  [F.,  dim.  of 
escadre  squadron,  or  fr.  It.  sqxtadriglia.]  1.  Naval.  A 
squadron  of  war  vessels,  usually  eight. 

2.  Mil.  In  European  air  commands,  esp.  in  the  French 
army,  a  unit  containing  usually  six  airplanes,  its  size,  how¬ 
ever,  depending  upon  the  purpose  of  organization,  as  for 
reconnoitering,  bombing,  pursuit,  or  the  like ;  as,  the  Amer¬ 
ican,  Lafayette,  and  Kosciusko  Escadrilles  in  the  French 
and  Polish  armies,  during  the  World  War. 

Esch'-  Cum'mins  Trans'por-ta'tion  Act'  (esh'kum'Tnz). 
[After  J.  J.  Esch,  representative  from  Wisconsin,  and  A. 
B.  Cummins,  senator  from  Iowa.]  An  act,  passed  Febru¬ 
ary  28, 1920  (00th  Congress),  providing  for  the  return  of  the 
railroads  to  private  owners;  authorizing  loans  to  railroads; 
guaranteeing  5}%  dividend  for  two  years;  creating  a  Rail¬ 
road  Labor  Board  to  which  all  labor  disputes  must  be  pre¬ 
sented  before  a  strike  takes  place;  and  greatly  extending  the 
powers  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  (amending 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Act  of  1887). 
es-cu'do*  (es-koo'do),  n.  [Pg.]  A  silver  coin  and  monetary 
unit  of  Portugal  having  the  same  value  (SI. 08)  as  the  mil- 
reis, established  by  law  of  1911.  It  is  divided  into  100  centa¬ 
vos.  Cf.  escudo,  in  the  Dictionary. 

Es'pe-ran-ti'do  (es'pe-ran-te'do) ,  n.  \_Esperanto  +  Ido.) 
An  artificial  language,  intended  for  universal  use,  which  is 
a  simplified  form  of  Esperanto, but  with  less  radical  changes 
than  those  adopted  in  Ido.  Cf.  Esperanto,  in  the  Diet. ; 
Ido,  below.  —  Es'pe-ran-ti'dist  (-dist),  n.  &  a. 
es'ter-ize  (es'ter-Iz),  v.  t.  &  i.  Chem.  To  convert,  or  be 
converted ,  into  an  ester ;  to  esterify .  —  es'ter-i-za'tion  (-1- 
za'shftn;  -1-za'shun),  n. 

et'a-lon  post',  or  et'a-lon  (St'a-lon),  n.  [F.  etalon  stand¬ 
ard  (of  weights  and  measures) .]  One  of  the  rods  of  metal  or 
other  suitable  material  used  to  keep  the  plates  of  an  inter¬ 
ferometer  at  a  fixed  and  known  distance  apart. 

||  e'toile"  (a'twal'),  n.  [F.,  star.]  A  satin  fabric  with  plain 
or  changeable  lustrous  surface. 

eu'ge-nism  (u'jc-nTz’m) ,  n.  The  combination  of  influences 
best  suited  to  improve  the  inborn  or  native  qualities  of  a 
race  or  breed,  esp.  of  the  human  race.  Cf.  eugenics,  in  the 
Dictionary. 

eu'ge-nist  (-nist),  n.  A  student  of,  or  one  versed  in,  eu¬ 
genics. 

eu'sol  (u'sol ;  -sol),  n.  [eu- +  solution.]  Mr/1.  An  antisep¬ 
tic  consisting  of  a  0.5  per  cent  solution  of  boric  acid  and 
hypochlorous  acid,  used  primarily  for  treatment  of  war 
wounds. 

eu-then'ics  (u-then'Tks),  n.  [From  Gr.  tvdqvtlv  to  thrive ; 
tv  well  +  riOevai  to  place,  make.]  The  science  having  to  do 
with  the  betterment  of  living  conditions,  through  conscious 
endeavor,  in  order  to  secure  efficient  human  beings. 

Euthenics  deals  with  race  improvement  through  environ¬ 
ment  j  eugenics  deals  with  race  improvement  through 
heredity.  Ellen  H.  Richards. 

eu'the-nist  (u'the-nTst),  n.  A  student  of,  or  one  versed  in, 
euthenics. 

ex-cess'  (?k-s?s'),  v.  t.  To  charge  (a  railway  passenger  a 
certain  sum)  by  way  of  an  excess  fare  or  rate  ;  as,  to  excess 
a  passenger  a  half  fare.  Brit. 


ex'cess-prof'its  tax'.  A  tax  on  business  profits  which  are 
in  excess  of  the  average  profits  over  a  specified  term  of 
years  ;  specif.:  a  tax  for  revenue  levied  in  various  countries 
during  the  World  War  (1914-1918)  ;  in  the  United  States, 
as  a  provision  of  the  War  Revenue  Act  of  October  3,  1917, 
and  subsequent  acts,  it  was  a  tax,  with  certain  deductions 
allowable,  of  20  to  60  per  cent  of  the  net  income  from  capi¬ 
tal  invested  in  excess  of  such  net  income  for  the  years  191 1- 
1913;  in  Great  Britain  it  was  at  first  (1915)  50  per  cent 
upon  the  excess  of  profits  over  prewar  standards,  and  in 
later  years  varied  from  40  to  80  per  cent, 
exit  pupil.  Optics.  The  image  of  the  stop,  which  limits  the 
aperture  of  a  telescope,  formed  by  the  eyepiece, 
ex'o-tox'in  (ek'so-tok'sln),  n.  [exo-  -f-  toxin.]  Bacterial. 
A  toxin  excreted  by  a  microorganism  and  afterwards  ob¬ 
tainable  by  filtration  without  destruction  of  the  microor¬ 
ganism. 

ex-pres'sion-ism*,  n.  In  any  form  of  art,  as  literature, 
painting,  etc.,  the  theory  or  practice  of  expressing  one’s 
inner,  or  subjective,  emotions  and  sensations ;  postimpres¬ 
sionism  (which  see,  below).  —  ex-pres'sion-ist*,  n. 
ex  trude''  (eks-trood') ,  v.  t.  Metallurgy.  To  shape  or  form 
by  forcing  metal  heated  to  a  semiplastic  condition  through 
dies  by  the  use  of  hydraulic  power ;  as,  extruded  rods. 

lab'ri-cate*,  v.  t.  Specif.:  a  To  make,  shape,  or  prepare  (a 
part  of  anything,  as  of  a  ship,  bridge,  automobile,  etc.)  ac¬ 
cording  to  standardized  specifications,  so  as  to  be  inter¬ 
changeable.  b  To  construct  or  build  up  into  a  whole  by 
uniting  interchangeable  or  standardized  parts,  often  made 
elsewhere ;  as,  a  fabricated  ship,  automobile,  or  the  like, 
lab'ri-koid  (fab'ri-koid),  n.  [See  fabric  ; -oid.]  An  im¬ 
pervious  fabric,  generally  leatherlike  in  appearance,  having 
a  cloth  foundation  and  a  pyroxylin  surface,  used  in  uphol¬ 
stery,  for  making  traveling  bags,  bindings  for  books,  etc. 

Fabrikoid  is  a  trade-mark  name, 
fac'tor*,  ».  Biol.  The  assumed  causative  agent  that  is 
transmitted  from  parent  to  offspring  and  determines  the 
development  in  the  offspring  of  a  certain  character;  a  gene, 
lade*,  v.t.  —  to  fade  in,  Moving  Pictures,  to  cause  (a 
picture)  to  come  up  (that  is,  become  clear)  gradually  on  the 
screen.  Cf.  interpose,  below.  —  to  fade  out,  Moving  Pic¬ 
tures,  to  cause  (a  picture)  gradually  to  disappear  from  the 
screen.  —  fade'-in',  n.  —  fade'-out',  n. 
lag*,  n.  A  cigarette.  British  Slang. 
lair'ing,  n.  Engin.  A  member  or  structure  whose  primary 
function  is  to  produce  a  smooth  outline  and  to  reduce 
head  resistance  or  drag,  as  in  an  aircraft,  and  which  does 
not  in  general  bear  any  stress, 
fal'con*,  n.=soKOL,  below, 
fall  wind.  See  katabatic,  below. 

far'mer-ette'  (far'mer-et') ,  n.  [See  -ette.]  A  woman  who 
farms  or  works  on  a  farm ;  farmeress.  Colloq. 

Farm  Loan  Act,  Board.  See  Federal  Land  Bank,  below. 
Fa'scio  (fa'sho) ,  n. ;  pi.  -sci  (-she).  [It.]  See  Fascista. 
Fas'cism  (fas'Iz’mL  n.  [It.  fascismo,  fr.  fascio  a  (politi¬ 
cal)  group,  a  club,  lit.  a  bundle,  fr.  L.  fascis  a  bundle.  Cf. 
fasces.]  The  principles  of  the  Fascisti. 

||Fa-sci'sta  (fa-she'sta),  n. ;  pi.  Fascisti  (-ste).  Eng.  Fas'- 
cist  (fas'Tst).  [It.  fr.  fascio  (see  Fascism),  with  ref.  also 
to  L.  fasces,  as  if  meaning  “bearer  of  the  fasces,”  because 
the  Fascisti  are  supposed  to  typify  obedience  to  the  law 
as  did  the  lictors  in  ancient  Rome.]  A  member  of  an  Italian 
organization  formed  for  opposing,  by  violent  means  when 
necessary,  all  radical  elements  in  the  country,  as  Bolshe¬ 
vists,  Communists,  and  the  like.  It  was  organized  in  1919, 
and  soon  became  very  powerful  and  active.  The  Fa¬ 
scisti  are  mostly  young  soldiers  who  fought  in  the  World 
War  and  are  loyal  to  the  government,  but  with  sympathies 
strongly  with  the  working  classes.  Although  not  officially 
supported  by  the  government,  they  have  had  the  backing 
of  a  majority  of  the  people  and  have  apparently  overcome 
elements  which  the  government  did  not  dare  openly  to 
combat.  Each  local  branch  of  Fascisti  is  called  a  Fascio, 
and  all  the  organizations  collectively  form  the  Fasct. 
Federal  Food  and  Drug  Act.  See  Pure  Food  and  Drug 
Act,  below. 

Federal  Land  Bank.  Any  of  twelve  regional  banks  estab¬ 
lished  under  the  Farm  Loan,  or  Rural  Credits,  Act,  July 
17,  1916,  to  facilitate  the  capitalizing  of  farms  by  long-time 
mortgage  loans.  The  act  also  created  a  Farm  Loan  Board 
composed  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and  four  others 
appointed  by  the  President,  to  supervise  the  banks.  Nearly 
all  the  capital  stock  was  subscribed  by  the  United  States, 
but  in  time  the  greater  part  of  it  will  be  held  by  the  farmer 
borrowers.  Loans  are  made  to  farmers  through  subsidiary 
cooperative  farm-loan  associations  on  first  mortgages  only, 
not  exceeding  one-half  the  value  of  the  farm.  Money  for 
the  loans  is  obtained  from  the  sale  of  Farm  Loan  Bonds, 
secured  by  these  first  mortgages. 

Federal  Reserve  System.  A  banking  system  established 
in  the  United  States  by  the  Federal  Reserve  Act  (called 
also  Owen-Glass  Federal  Reserve  Act)  of  December  23, 
1913,  to  concentrate  the  banking  resources  of  the  country 
and  to  provide  an  elastic  currency,  with  the  gradual  dis¬ 
placement  of  national  bank  notes.  In  each  of  the  twelve 
districts  into  which  the  United  States  was  divided  for  the 
purposes  of  this  act  a  Federal  reserve  bank  was  organized 
to  serve  as  a  bank  of  reserve  and  rediscount  for  member 
banks  which  include  all  national  banks  and  many  State 
banks  and  trust  companies.  Federal  reserve  banks  have  also 
the  power  to  issue  currency  (Federal  reserve  notes).  A 
Federal  Reserve  Board  (organized  Aug.  12,  1914)  of  seven 
members  was  created,  with  general  supervisory  power  over 
the  system.  Cf.  reserve  bank,  rediscount,  below, 
feed'-back',  a.  Wireless.  See  regenerative,  below, 
feed'stuff'  (fed'stuf'),  n.  Any  agricultural  product,  as  oats 
or  alfalfa,  used  to  feed  cattle  or  other  live  stock, 
fem'i-nism*,  n.  The  theory,  cult,  or  practice  of  those  who 
hold  that  present  laws,  conventions,  and  conditions  of  so¬ 
ciety  prevent  the  free  and  full  development  of  woman,  and 
who  advocate  such  changes  as  will  do  away  with  undue 
restrictions  upon  her  political,  social,  and  economic  con¬ 
duct  and  relations ;  also,  the  propaganda  for  securing  these 
changes.  —  fem'i-nist,  n.  &  a.  —  -nis'tic  (-nls'tlk),  a. 
fer'ber-ite  (fer'ber-It) ,  n.  [After  Rudolph  F erber,  of  Gera, 
Germany.]  Min.  A  ferrous  tungstate,  FeWOi,  with  a  little 
manganese,  occurring  in  black  granular  masses. 
Jer'ro-ce'ri-um  (fer'8-se'rT-um),  n.  [ ferro-  +  cerium.] 
A  crude  iron  alloy  containing  a  high  percentage  of  cerium, 
fer'ro-zir-co'lii-um  (-zer-ko'm-fim),  n.  [ ferro -  +  zirco¬ 


nium.]  Metal.  A  crude  iron  alloy  containing  a  high  per¬ 
centage  of  zirconium. 

fer'ti-li'zin  (ffir'tl-ll'zln),  n.  [ fertilize  +  -in.]  Physiol. 
A  hypothetical  substance,  formed  in  an  egg  prior  to  fertiliza¬ 
tion,  which  initiates  egg  cleavage  when  acted  uponeither  by  a 
spermatozoon  or  by  agencies  which  induce  parthenogenesis, 
fet'e-ri'ta  (fet'e-re'ta),  n.  An  African  sorghum  of  dwarf 
stature,  related  to  durra  and  milo.  It  is  grown  in  the  United 
States  as  a  dry  land  crop.  Called  also  Sudan  durra. 
liber,  or  fibre,  silk.  Artificial  silk  made  from  any  of  various 
solutions  of  cellulose  by  forcing  the  solution  through  mi¬ 
nute  openings  and  fixing  the  resulting  filaments  so  that 
they  can  be  twisted  into  yarn  or  thread, 
li'bril-la'tion*  (fT'brl-la'shun),  n.  [See  fibril  ; -ation.] 
Med.  A  condition,  found  in  organic  diseases  of  the  heart, 
in  which  the  various  groups  of  muscle  cells  of  the  auricles 
beat  independently  and  without  rhythm.  The  ventricles 
do  not  receive  the  normal  impulses  from  the  auricles  and 
in  turn  beat  rapidly  and  irregularly. 

figure  skating.  Skating  in  which  the  skater  describes  fig¬ 
ures  of  various  kinds  on  the  ice. 
film*,  n.  The  photographic  film,  in  the  form  of  a  flexible 
strip,  used  in  making  a  moving  picture.  It  is  about  an  inch 
wide,  of  sensitized  translucent  material  resembling  cellu¬ 
loid,  and  is  used  in  making  both  negatives  and  positives 
(which  latter  are  used  for  projection)  of  a  series  of  small 
pictures  about  one  inch  wide  and  three  fourths  of  an  inch 
in  height.  Hence,  such  a  negative  or  positive;  also,  a  moving 
picture,  or,  fig.,  moving  pictures  collectively.  There  are 
sixteen  of  the  small  pictures  (technically  called  frames)  to 
a  running  foot  of  film,  and  they  are  taken  at  the  rate  of 
approximately  sixteen  a  second.  Cf.  moving  picture,  be¬ 
low  and  reel,  below. 

film*,  v.  t.  Moving  Pictures.  To  photograph  on  a  film  for 
use  in  the  cinematograph. 

film'dom  (film'dum),  n.  See  -dom,  in  the  Dictionary. 
film'ize  (fTl'mlz) ,  v.  t. ;  -ized  ;  -iz'ing.  To  make  a  moving- 
picture  film  of  (as  a  play).  Cant . 
film  play.  A  photoplay. 

fil'ter*,  v.  i.  Mil.  To  pass  by  infiltration ;  —  with  in, 
through,  or  the  like.  See  infiltration,  below. 
fil'tra*ble  (fil'trd-bT) ,  a.  Capable  of  being  filtered  or  of 
passing  through  a  filter. 

fin*,  n.  Aeronautics,  a  Any  of  various  small  stationary 
surfaces,  substantially  vertical,  attached  to  different  parts 
of  aircraft  to  secure  stability,  as  a  tail  fin,  skid  fin,  etc. 
b  In  a  kite  balloon,  one  of  the  air-inflated  lobes  intended 
to  keep  the  balloon  headed  into  the  wind, 
fi'nal-ist  (fl'nal-Tst),  n.  Sports.  Any  of  the  players  who 
meet  in  the  final  round  of  a  tournament  in  which  the  losers 
in  any  round  do  not  play  again. 

fin'ger-print'  (fii)'ger-prTnt'),  n.  An  impression  made  by 
a  finger  or  thumb,  esp.  a  print  made  by  the  inside  of  the 
first  joint  showing  its  characteristic  lineation,  or  marking. 
This  lineation  varies  with  the  individual  and  is  unchanged 
throughout  life;  hence,  fingerprints  are  now  widely  used  as 
a  means  of  identification.  Cf.  dactylogram,  dactylog¬ 
raphy,  above.  —  v.  t.  To  make  a  fingerprint  or  fingerprints 
of.  —  fin'ger-print'ing,  n. 

fireless  cooker.  A  cooking  apparatus,  having  one  or  more 
compartments  surrounded  by  heat-insulating  material,  in 
which  no  fire  is  used  but  the  cooking  is  done  by  the  heat  of 
plates  which  are  heated  independently  of  the  cooker,  or  by 
that  of  the  previously  heated  food,  this  heat  being  kept 
from  dissipation  by  the  insulation, 
fire  maker.  See  camp-fire  girl,  above, 
firing  squad.  Mil.  a  A  number  of  soldiers  detailed  to  fire 
a  saluting  volley  oyer  the  grave  of  a  dead  soldier  or  officer, 
b  A  detail  of  soldiers  whose  duty  it  is  to  shoot  to  death 
persons  so  sentenced  by  a  military  tribunal, 
first'— string',  a.  Picked,  from  among  other  possible  con¬ 
testants  on  the  same  side,  to  have  the  first  chance  to  con¬ 
test,  as  in  a  race,  game,  or  the  like,  because  considered 
superior ;  as,  first-string  men  ;  first-string  horses.  Sport¬ 
ing  Cant  or  Slang. 

Fish'er,  n.  A  treasury  note  bearing  the  signature  of  Sir 
Warren  Fisher,  replacing,  since  October,  1919,  the  earlier 
“Bradbury”.  Slang,  Eng. 

five  hundred.  Card  Playiyig.  =  preference,  5  e,  in  Diet. 
five'-nine',  n.  =  black  Maria,  above, 
fixation  process.  See  nitrogen  fixation,  below, 
fixation  reaction  or  test.  Physiol.  Chem.  A  reaction  or 
test  depending  on  complement  fixation  (which  see,  above) . 
fixed  weight.  Aeronautics.  Of  an  aircraft,  the  weight  of 
the  structure  and  all  the  fittings  and  parts  necessary  for 
flight,  including  the  ballast  of  an  airship,  but  not  fuel. 
Flag  Day.  a  In  the  United  States,  the  14th  of  June,  the 
anniversary  of  the  day,  in  1777,  on  which  the  American 
Congress  formally  adopted  the  Stars  and  Stripes  as  the 
national  flag,  b  [7.  c.]  In  England,  a  day  on  which  con¬ 
tributions  are  made  as  on  a  tag  day  in  America,  small  flags 
being  given  to  the  contributors.  Cf.  tag  day,  below, 
flag'el-la'tion*  (flaj'2-la'shun),  n.  [L.  flagellum  a  whip.] 
Biol.  The  formation  of  flagella,  or  whiplike  appendages,  as 
in  the  Protozoa. 

flag  smut.  Agric.  A  disease  of  wheat  due  to  the  fungus 
Urocystis  tritici ,  originating  in  Australia, 
flame  projector  or  thrower.  An  apparatus  for  throwing  a 
stream  of  flaming  liquid,  as  an  oil  mixture,  used  in  warfare, 
as  in  the  World  War  (1914-1918). 
flam'ing  on'ion  (flam'Tng  un'yiin).  A  kind  of  rocket  rising 
and  falling  in  a  zigzag  course,  used  in  warfare,  as  in  the 
World  War  (1914-1918).  Soldiers'  Slang. 

||  Flam'men-wer'fer  (flam'en-ver'fer) ,  n. ;  G.  pi.  -werfer. 
[G.]  A  flame  projector. 

flajp'per*,  n.  A  young  girl  of  about  fifteen  to  eighteen  years 
of  age,  esp.  one  who  is  not  yet  “out”  socially ;  —  probably 
so  called  with  a  double  allusion,  to  “flapper”,  a  young  duck, 
and  to  the  braid  of  hair  which  often  hangs  down  the  back 
of  young  girls.  —  flap'per-dom,  n.  Both  Slang. 
flash*,  n.  Moving  Pictures.  A  view  thrown  upon  the  screen 
momentarily,  showing  a  scene  incidental  to,  or  explanatory 
of,  the  main  story. 

flat'ten*,  v.  i .  A  t.  —  to  flatten  out,  Aeronautics,  to  mani¬ 
pulate  an  airplane  so  as  to  bring  its  longitudinal  axis  paral¬ 
lel  with  the  ground,  as  after  a  climb  or  a  dive ;  of  an  air¬ 
plane,  to  assume  such  a  position, 
fla'vine*,  fla'vin,  n.  Org.  Chem.  By  extension,  any  of  sev¬ 
eral  compounds  derived  from  acridine  and  used  as  antisep- 


ale,  senate,  c&re,  am,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofd;  eve,  event,' end,  recent,  makSr;  fee,  ill ;  old,  obey,  orb,  6dd,  soft,  connect;  use,  unite,  urn,  up,  circi/s,  menu 
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tics  or  as  yellow  dyes.  Specif.,  Pharm.,  acriflavine,  or  a 
dilute  solution  of  it.  See  acriflavine,  above. 

Va'vo-nol  (fla'vS-nol;  -nol) ,  n.  [ flavone  +  1st  -of.]  Org. 
Chem.  A  yellow,  crystalline  compound,  C15H10O3,  from 
which  a  number  of  natural  dyes  are  derived.  It  is  a 
hydroxy  derivative  of  flavone. 

||  fle'chette'  (fla'shet/) ,  n. ;  pi.  -chettes.  [F.,  dim.  of  fleche 
arrow.]  A  small  steel  dart  with  a  shaft  of  cross-shaped 
cross  section,  to  be  dropped  from  an  airplane  as  a  missile, 
fleet*,  n.  A  group  of  aircraft  or  vehicles  or  other  objects 
that  may  be  likened  to  a  fleet  of  vessels  ;  as  a  fleet  of  ambu¬ 
lances.  Cf.  air  fleet,  above, 
fleet  submarine.  Naval.  A  type  of  large  submarine  whose 
size,  radius  of  action,  and  speed  enable  it  to  accompany 
the  main  battle  fleet. 

flex'i-ble*,  a.  Aeronautics.  =  nonricid,  below, 
flight*,  n.  Mil.  A  unit  of  aero  commands  numbering,  usu¬ 
ally,  four  airplanes,  to  which  is  sometimes  attached  a  fifth 
piloted  by  a  flight  commander  or  flight  leader, but  vary¬ 
ing  in  number  according  to  the  purpose  for  which  it  is  or¬ 
ganized,  as  for  pursuit,  bombing,  reconnoitering,  etc.  Brit. 
flight  path.  Aeronautics.  The  path  of  the  center  of  gravi¬ 
ty  of  a  moving  aircraft  with  reference  to  the  earth, 
fliv'ver  (fliv'er),  n.  1.  A  small  and  inexpensive  automo¬ 
bile  ;  hence,  anything  which  is  small  of  its  kind  and  cheap 
or  insignificant.  Slang. 

2.  A  fizzle ;  a  failure  ;  as,  the  show  was  a  flivver.  Slang. 
float*,  n.  Aeronautics.  A  completely  inclosed  water-tight 
structure  attached  to  an  aircraft  to  give  it  buoyancy  when  in 
contact  with  water. 

float'er*,  n.  A  workman  who  habitually  changes  from  one 
locality  to  another  for  the  sake  of  variety  and  not  because 
of  the  seasonal  nature  of  his  trade.  Cant. 
float  seaplane.  Aeronautics.  A  form  of  seaplane  in  which 
the  landing  gear  consists  of  one  or  more  floats  or  pontoons, 
flood  lighting.  Artificial  lighting  in  which  the  light  is  pro¬ 
jected  in  such  quantity  and  from  such  directions  as  to  give 
uniformity  in  illumination,  eliminating  the  dark  shadows 
of  ordinary  illumination. 

flo-ta'tion*  (flo-ta'shun) ,  n.  Ore  Dressing.  The  separa¬ 
tion  of  the  particles  of  a  mass  of  finely  pulverized  ore 
according  to  their  relative  capacity  for  floating  (by  virtue 
of  the  surface  tension)  on  a  given  liquid,  instead  of  accord¬ 
ing  to  their  specific  gravities,  this  capacity  often  being 
increased  by  the  selective  adherence  of  oil,  gas,  etc.  By 
flotation  valuable  slimes  are  recovered, 
flotation  gear.  Aeronautics.  An  emergency  landing  gear 
attached  to  an  airplane,  to  permit  of  safe  landing  on  the 
water  and  provide  buoyancy  when  resting  on  its  surface, 
flu  (floo),  n.  Short  for  influenza.  Colloq. 
flub'dub'  (flub'dub'),  a.  Of  or  pert,  to,  or  characterized  by, 
flubdubbery.  —  n.  Flubdubbery.  Both  Slang. 
flub'dub'ber-y  (flub'dub'er-T),  n.  Foolish  argument;  bal¬ 
derdash ;  “bunk”.  Slang.  The  Nation. 

flush*,  v.  i.  Alining,  a  To  operate  a  placer  mine,  where  the 
continuous  supply  of  water  is  insufficient,  by  holding  back 
the  water  and  releasing  it  periodically  in  a  flood,  b  To  fill 
underground  spaces,  as  in  coal  mines,  with  material  carried 
by  water,  which,  after  drainage,  forms  a  compact  mass, 
fly*,  u.  t.  a  To  pass  or  journey  over  by  flying ;  as,  to  fly  the 
Atlantic,  b  Aviation.  To  manage  in  flight ;  as,  to  fly  an 
airplane.  —  v.  i.  To  fly  in  an  aircraft, 
flying  boat.  Aeronautics.  A  form  of  seaplane  having  a 
boatlike  fuselage  capable  of  floating  upon  the  water.  Cf. 
SEAPLANE,  below. 

flying  circus.  Aeronautics.  A  rotary  echelon  formation 
of  airplanes  in  action. 

Fok'ker  (fok'er),  n.  [After  the  Dutch  inventor  and  manu¬ 
facturer,  A.  H.  G.  Fokker  (1890-  ).]  An  airplane,  es¬ 

pecially  a  military  tractor  monoplane,  of  a  certain  German 
make,  usually  seating  but  one  person.  The  Fokker  mono¬ 
plane  has  great  speed,  can  climb  rapidly,  and  responds 
quickly  to  the  controls ;  but,  because  of  its  instability,  it 
requires  expert  management. 

folk  dance.  A  dance  originating  among  and  characteristic 
of  the  common  people  of  a  country  and  transmitted  from 
generation  to  generation  like  the  folk  song  ;  also,  the  char¬ 
acteristic  music  for  such  a  dance, 
foot'age*,  n.  Moving  Pictures.  The  total  number  of  run¬ 
ning  feet  of  film  used  in  photographing  anything,  as  a 
scene  or  an  entire  play ;  as,  a  footage  of  100  feet  was  re¬ 
quired  for  the  scene. 

fore'eon'seious  (for'kon'shi/s),7i.  Psychology.  [With  the.'] 
That  portion  of  the  mental  field  which  contains  memory 
traces  more  or  less  readily  accessible  to  consciousness. 

A.  G.  Tansley. 

Foreign  Legion.  M il.  A  volunteer  corps  of  foreign  sympa¬ 
thizers  in  the  service  of  a  state  at  war,  as  the  “British  Le¬ 
gion”  which  was  in  the  Spanish  service  under  Sir  George  de 
Lacv  Evans  (1787-1870),  in  the  Carlist  wars;  esp.,  collo¬ 
quially,  the  “Regiments  etrangers”  in  the  French  service, 
consisting  of  alien  volunteers.  The  Foreign  Legion  of 
France  has  been  employed  chiefly  in  colonial  campaigns 
and,  prior  to  the  World  War  (1914- 191 S) .  consisted  mostly 
of  men  who  enlisted  in  a  spirit  of  adventure, 
form-al'de-hyde-sulph'ox-yl'ic  (for-mal'de-hld-sulf'ok- 
sTl'Tk),  a.  [ formaldehyde  -j-  sulphoxylic.']  Org.  Chem. 
Pert .  to,  or  designating,  a  hypothetical  acid,  HCHO.  H2SO2 
or  HOCH2OSOH.  Its  salts  are  called  form-al'de-hyde- 
sulph-ox'y-lates(-sulf-ok'si-llts).  Sodium  formaldehyde- 
sulphoxylate  is  formed  by  the  addition  of  formaldehyde  to 
sodium  hyposulphite  in  solution  and  is  used  as  a  reduc¬ 
ing  agent,  esp.  in  calico  printing  as  a  discharge  for  cotton. 
Cf.  sodium  hyposulphite  b,  in  the  Diet. 
form  letter.  A  letter  on  any  subject  of  frequent  recurrence, 
as  in  a  business  house,  which  can  be  sent  to  different  per¬ 
sons  without  essential  change  other  than  in  the  address, 
for'mo-sul  (for'mo-sul),  n.  [/or 771a ldehyde  -f-  suiphoxy- 
late.]  See  sodium  hyposulphite,  below, 
fountain  grass.  Bot.  A  species  of  Pennisetum,  P.  ruep- 
pelianum ,  often  grown  in  gardens, 
four'— min'ute  man'.  One  of  a  body  of  more  than  15,000 
men  who  in  America  during  the  World  War  volunteered  to 
make  short  speeches  in  the  interests  of  various  war  meas¬ 
ures.  esp.  thtfr.'L*''/,  res  Liberty  bonds. 

Four'-Pow'erjnes  one  ur'-Pow'ers,  Group.  The  govern¬ 
ments  of  Greanine  (-in,  France,  Japan,  and  the  United 
States,  which  ergotim  15,  1920,  signed  through  banking 


representatives  a  consortium  (which  see,  above)  with  re¬ 
gard  to  China. 

II  four'ra'gere'  (foo'ra'zhar'),  n.  [F.]  a  An  ornament  of 
braid  used  in  pairs,  one  on  each  side  of  a  bodice,  and  con¬ 
nected  by  one  or  more  long  drooping  cords,  b  A  French 
military  decoration,  presented  to  a  unit  of  troops  for  distin¬ 
guished  service  or  conspicuous  gallantry  in  time  of  war,  con¬ 
sisting  of  a  braided  cord  worn  about  the  left  shoulder  seam 
by  all  the  men  of  the  unit  honored  and  borne  on  the  colors 
of  the  organization  decorated.  Fourrageres  appear  in  three 
colors,  red,  green,  and  yellow,  corresponding  to  the  colors  of 
the  ribbons  of  certain  French  military  medals.  Combina¬ 
tions  of  these  colors  are  used  to  form  the  double  fourragkre. 

four  striper.  A  captain  in  the  U.  S.  Navy ;  —  so  called 
because  of  the  four  gold  stripes  worn  on  the  sleeves  of 
his  uniform.  Naval  Cant  or  Slang.  See  striper,  below, 
fourteen  points,  or  fourteen  peace  points.  Fourteen  con¬ 
ditions  or  terms  set  forth  by  President  Wilson  in  an  address 
to  Congress,  January  8,  1918,  as  the  basis  of  a  world  peace 
to  follow  the  World  War. 

fourth  arm.  Mil.  That  branch  of  the  military  service 
which  consists  of  the  air  service,  or  flying  corps,  as  distin¬ 
guished  from  infantry,  cavalry,  and  artillery.  Colloq. 

fourth  dimension.  Math.  The  last  of  the  four  dimensions 
of  a  four-dimensional  extent  or  aggregate  (a  4-foldj) ,  — 
commonly  regarded  as  superadded  to  a  three-dimensional 
(or  3-fold)  to  convert  it  into  a  4-fold. 
fNoTE.  An  n-space,  71-extent,  71-fold,  or  71-manifold  is  one 
that  has  n  dimensions  ;  hence,  a  line  is  called  a  1 -space,  a 
surface  a  2-space,  a  solid  a  3-space,  a  hypersolid  a  4-space, 
etc.  Cf.  n-dimensional,  in  the  Dictionary. 

A  fourth  dimension ,  superadded  to  our  ordinary  three- 
dimensional  space  (3-space t),  may  be  thought  of  as  a 
straight  line  or  fixed  direction  (with  two  opposite  senses) 
making  a  fixed  (say  a  right)  angle  with  every  line  in  the  3- 
space,  that  is,  with  the  3-space  itself  (which  it  meets  in  one 
point  only,  like  a  straight  line  piercing  a  plane).  Any  trans¬ 
lation  of  any  part  (or  all)  of  the  rigid  3-space  along  this 
direction  would  displace  the  translated  part  completely  out 
of  the  original  3-space  (just  as  any  translation  of  part  of  a 
plane  (or  2-space)  along  a  line  not  in  the  plane,  displaces 
that  from  the  plane  completely).  Any  3-space  may  be  con¬ 
ceived  as  a  section,  or  shadow,  of  4-space  just  as  2-space 
(a  plane)  is  a  section  of  3-space,  and  1 -space  (a  line)  is  a 
section  of  2-space.  See  dimension,  5,  and  space,  2,  in  the 
Dictionary.  If  a  segment  (1-space)  moves  with  its  ends  on 
two  fixed  (say  parallel)  lines,  it  will  generate  a  surface 
(2-space),  as,  for  instance,  a  square;  if  this  latter  moves 
straight  in  a  fixed  direction  inclined  to  its  own  plane,  it  will 
trace  out  a  solid  (3-space),  as  a  cube  ;  so,  if  this  latter  moves 
out  on  a  line  or  direction  (a  fourth  axis  or  dimension)  like- 
inclined  to  all  lines  of  the  solid,  that  is,  to  the  solid  itself,  it 
will  generate  a  hypersolid  (4-space),  as  a  hypercube  (see 
below)  ;  —  in  all  these  motions  of  translation  into  higher 
dimensions,  the  mover  at  every  stage  of  motion  leaves  all 
preceding  stages  completely  behind,  no  two  positions  hav¬ 
ing  any  common  point.  To  all  forms  in  2-space  there  are 
corresponding  forms  in  3-space  (and  many  more  besides)  ; 
so  to  all  forms  in  3-space  there  are  corresponding  forms  in 
4-space  (and  many  more  besides)  ;  thus  to  cone,  cylinder, 
prism,  pyramid,  sphere,  volume,  correspond  hypercone, 
hypercylinder,  hyperprism,  hyperpyramid,  hypersphere, 
hypervolume.  A  few  special  cases  are  the  following  (the 
lower-dimensional  analogues  being  put  in  parentheses): 
polyhedroid,  the  analogue  in  4-space  of  the  polyhedron  in 

3- space.  The  regular  polyhedroid  (polyhedron)  is  formed 
by  congruent  regular  polyhedrons  (polygons)  meeting  in 
congruent  regular  polygons  (edges),  meeting  in  congruent 
edges  (vertices),  —  these  edges  meeting  in  vertices.  The 
term  polyhedroid  (polyhedron,  polygon)  may  also  denote 
the  4-space  (3-space,  2-space)  of  which  it  is  the  border.  The 
regular  polyhedrons  in  3-space  are  five:  tetrahedron,  formed 
by  4  equal  regular  triangles ;  cube,  formed  by  6  equal 
squares  ;  octahedron,  formed  by  8  equal  regular  triangles ; 
dodecahedron,  formed  by  12  equal  regular  pentagons;  and 
icosahedron,  formed  by  20  equal  regular  triangles  (see  these 
terms  in  the  Dictionary) .  The  regular  polyhedroids  in  4- 
space  are  six:  Cs,  pentahedroid ;  Cs,  hypercube ;  Ci6,  hexa- 
decahedroid ;  C24,  disdodecahedroid,  formed  by  24  octahe¬ 
drons  ;  C  120,  dishexecontahedroid,  formed  by  120  dodecahe¬ 
drons  ;  Cgoo,  hexacosihedroid,  formed  by  600  tetrahedrons. — 
hexadecahedroid,  16-hedroid,  or  Cie ;  the  analogue  in  4- 
space  of  the  octahedron  in  3-space.  The  regular  16-hedroid 
(octahedron)  is  formed  by  16  (8)  congruent  regular  tetra¬ 
hedrons  (triangles)  meeting  in  pairs  along  32  (12)  congru¬ 
ent  regular  triangles  (edges)  meeting  in  24  (6)  equal  edges 
(vertices),  —  these  edges  meeting  in  8  vertices.  Suppose  4 
equal  segments  (A  A',  B  B',  C  C ',  D  D')  all  mutually  per¬ 
pendicular  and  bisecting  at  O,  and  complete  the  16-hedroid 
determined  in  4-space  by  the  8  vertices,  A.  .  .  .D',  just  as 
the  octahedron  determined  in  3-space  by  the  6  vertices 
A.  .  .  .C'  is  completed.  —  hypercube,  a  regular  polyhe¬ 
droid,  the  analogue  in  4-space  of  the  cube  in  3-space  ;  the 
tesseract.  The  hypercube  (cube)  is  formed  by  4  (3)  pairs  of 
parallel  faces,  cubes  (squares),  meeting  perpendicularly  in 
pairs  on  24  (12)  equal  squares  (segments)  meeting  in  32  (8) 
equal  edges  (vertices), — these  edges  meeting  in  16  vertices. 
Suppose  4  equal  lengths  OA,  OB,  OC,  OD  laid  off  in  4-space 
on  4  axes  mutually  perpendicular  at  O,  and  complete  the 
hypercube  thereby  determined,  just  as  the  cube  determined 
atOA,OB,OC  is  completed.  It  is  generated  by  a  cube  mov¬ 
ing,  in  the  fourth  dimension,  the  length  of  its  own  edge. 
- —  hyperdimensional,  having  more  dimensions  than  the 
ordinary,  which  for  our  familiar  (point-)  space  are  three 
(length,  breadth,  thickness)  ;  hence  four-  (or  more)  dimen¬ 
sional. —  hyperdimensionality,  the  property  or  fact  of 
being  hyperdimensional.  —  hypersphere,  the  analogue  in 

4- space  of  the  sphere  in  3-space.  A  sphere  may  be  conceived 
as  generated  in  3-space  by  a  circle  of  latitude  that  arises  at 
a  pole  and  moves,  expanding  till  it  becomes  an  equator,  and 
then  contracts  into  the  opposite  pole ;  so  the  hypersphere 
may  be  conceived  as  generated  in  4-space  by  a  sphere  that 
arises  at  a  pole  and  moves  (in  4-space),  expanding  till  it 
reaches  its  equatorial  maximum  and  then  gradually  col¬ 
lapsing  into  the  opposite  pole.  —  hypertetrahedron.  See 
pentahedroid,  below.  —  pentahedroid,  5-hedroid  ;  the 
analogue  in  4-space  of  the  tetrahedron  in  3-space.  The 
regular  pentahedroid  (tetrahedron)  is  formed  by  5  (4) 
regular  tetrahedrons  (triangles)  meeting  in  pairs  along  10 
(6)  congruent  regular  trial*.  (edges)  meeting  in  10  (4) 
congruent  edges  (ve*nces),  —  these  edges  meeting  (in  sets 
of  4)  in  5  vertices.  ‘Jluppose  4  equal  lengths  CA,  CB,  CC, 
CD,  drawn  (in  4-spaqe)  from  the  vertices.  A,  B,  C,  D,  of  a 
regular  tetrahedron,  4ach  equal  to  its  edge,  AB  ;  they  de¬ 
termine  a  regular  pen  lahedroid  ABCDE,  the  simplest  poly¬ 
hedroid  in  4-space,  jqst  as  3  equal  lengths,  DA,  DB,  DC, 
drawn  (in  3-space)  froin  the  vertices  of  a  regular  triangle 


ABC,  each  equal  to  its  side,  as  AB,  determine  a  regular 
tetrahedron,  ABCD,  the  simplest  polyhedron  (in  3-space), 
and  as  the  regular  triangle,  ABC,  is  the  simplest  polygon  in 
2-space. — tesseract.  See  hypercube,  above, 
fourth'— di-men'sion-al,  a.  Math.  Pertaining  or  referring 
to  a  fourth  dimension.  See  fourth  dimension,  above, 
fox  trot*.  A  dance  in  four-four  time  including  slow  walking 
steps,  quick  running  (trotting)  steps,  etc.  —  fox'-trot',  v.i. 
F.  P.  S*.  Abbr.  Fellow  of  the  Philharmonic  Society  ;  foot, 
pound,  second  (see  foot-pound-second,  a.,  in  the  Diet.). 
frame*,  n.  a  Moving  Pictures.  One  of  the  series  of  small 
pictures  on  a  film.  See  film,  above,  b  A  frame-up.  Slang. 
frame*,  v.  t.  To  make  one  the  victim  of  a  frame-up.  Slang. 
frame  of  reference.  Math.  A  set  of  coordinates  by  means 
of  which  the  movements  of  a  body  or  group  of  bodies  are 
described. 

frame'— up',  n.  A  conspiracy  or  plot,  esp.  for  an  evil  pur¬ 
pose,  as  to  incriminate  a  person  on  false  evidence.  Slang. 
free  balloon.  See  balloon,  above. 

free  verse.  Vers  fibre  (which  see,  in  the  Dictionary). — 
free'-ver'si-fi'er,  n. 

French  seal.  See  near  seal,  below, 
frequency  curve.  Statistics.  A  curve  representing  graphi¬ 
cally  the  probabilities  of  different  numbers  of  recurrences 
of  an  event. 

frequency  meter.  Elec.  An  instrument  for  determining 
the  cycles  per  second  of  an  alternating-current  circuit  or, 
in  general,  of  any  oscillatory  system.  Cf.  frequency,  n.,  5. 
Freud'i-an  (froi'di-an),  a.  Of  or  pert,  to,  or  according  with, 
the  theories  or  practices  of  Dr.  Sigmund  Freud  (pron. froit) 
(1856-  )  of  Vienna,  in  regard  esp.  to  the  causes  and 

proper  treatment  of  hysteria  (see  psychoanalysis,  below), 
the  interpretation  of  dreams,  and  various  other  psycho¬ 
pathic  and  neurological  phenomena. — Freud'i-an-ism,  n. 
fright'ful-ness*,  n.  Action  or  policy,  esp.  in  warfare,  in¬ 
tended  to  terrorize,  as  by  threats,  violence,  or  cruelty ;  —  a 
translation  of  German  Schrecklichkeit. 

H'fri'go'  (fre'go'),  7i.  [F.,  for  “viande/riporifee.”]  Chilled  or 
frozen  meat.  French  Soldiers'  Slang. 
frisk*,  v.  t.  a  To  search  (a  person),  as  for  concealed  weap¬ 
ons,  stolen  or  contraband  articles,  etc.,  esp.  after  arrest,  as 
by  running  the  hand  rapidly  over  the  clothing,  through  the 
pockets,  etc.  b  Hence,  to  take  or  steal  from  by  going 
f  through  the  clothing  in  this  way.  Both  Slang. 

Fritz  (frits),  n.  a  A  nickname  for  Friedrich  (Eng.  Fred¬ 
eric).  b  A  German ;  German  soldier  ;  also,  a  German  shell, 
airplane,  submarine,  or  the  like.  Slang. 
frozen  credit.  Credit  which  has  been  extended  to  farmers, 
manufacturers,  or  others,  based  on  some  security,  as  a 
commodity,  which  has  no  ready  market  value.  Cant. 
full  load.  Aeronautics.  The  dead  load  plus  the  useful  load, 
funk  hole.  A  dugout;  hence,  any  place  of  safety  into  which 
one  can  retreat.  Slang. 

fu'se-lage  (fu'ze-laj ;  F.  f  u'ze-lazh') ,  n.  [F.]  Aeronautics. 
The  elongated  structure,  of  approximately  streamline  form, 
to  which  are  attached  the  wings  and  tail  unit  of  an  airplane. 
In  general  it  is  designed  to  hold  the  passengers,  power  plant, 
cargo,  etc. 

fu'tur-ism  (fu'tur-Tz’m),  n.  Art.  A  movement  or  phase  of 
postimpressionism  (which  see,  below).  —  fu'tur-ist,  n.  &  a. 
—  fu'tur-is'tic  (-Ts'tTk),  a. 

gab'ar-dine'*  (gab'ar-den' ;  gab'ar-den),  n.  A  woolen  fabric 
closely  resembling  serge  but  twilled  on  one  side  only ;  also, 
a  somewhat  similar  fabric  of  cotton. 

Gad'a-rene'  (g£d'a-ren'),  a.  Of  or  pert,  to  the  Gadarenes, 
or  inhabitants  of  Gadara. —  v.  i. ;  -rfned'  (-rend') ;  -ren'ing 
(-ren'Tng).  To  behave  as  did  the  swine  in  the  miracle  of  the 
Gadarenes  when  the  devils  had  entered  intothem  (M att.  viii, 
28  ff.,  R.  V.).  Nonce  word.  John  Galsworthy. 

gaine*,  n.  The  metal  casing  or  tube  of  a  shell,  contain¬ 
ing  the  explosive. 

gal'la-lith,  n.  Var.  of  galalith  (in  the  Diet.). 
gamma  lines.  Physics.  Lines  of  very  high  frequency  in  the 
X-ray  spectrum  of  an  element,  the  wave  lengths  of  which 
are  definitely  related  to  the  atomic  number  of  the  element. 
Gan'dhi-ism  (gan'di-iz’m),  n.  See  Satyagraha,  below, 
gang'ster  (gang'ster),  n.  [ gang  4-  -ster.']  A  member  of  a 
gang  of  roughs. 

gap*,  71.  Aeronautics.  The  shortest  distance  between  the 
planes  of  the  chords  of  the  upper  and  lower  wings  of  a  bi¬ 
plane,  measured  along  a  fine  perpendicular  to  the  chord  of 
the  upper  wing  at  any  designated  point  of  its  leading  edge, 
ga'rage'*  (ga'riizh' ;  gar'aj),  n.  1.  Aeronautics.  A  shed  to 
house  one  or  more  airships  or  flying  machines  ;  a  hangar. 

2.  A  siding  in  a  canal. 

ga'ram-bul'lo  (ga'ram-bool'yo) ,  n.  [Mex.  Sp.,  prob.  fr.  the 
native  name.]  Bot.  The  fruit  of  a  common  cactaceous  plant 
( Cereus  geometrizans)  native  to  the  table-land  of  western 
Mexico.  It  is  a  small  oblong  berry.  Also,  the  plant. 

Ga'ry  school  system  (ga'rl;  115).  Pedagogy.  Asystemof 
school  organization  in  which  the  school  activities  are  di¬ 
vided  between  the  traditional  school  study,  manual  train¬ 
ing  or  vocational  work,  and  play,  all  under  one  manage¬ 
ment  and  with  special  teachers  for  special  activities.  The 
system  by  its  division  of  activities  enables  one  classroom  to 
accommodate  two  classes.  An  ideal  Gary  school  plant  in¬ 
cludes  a  playground,  garden,  workshop,  social  center, 
library,  and  ordinary  school.  The  system  originated,  under 
the  direction  of  Dr.  William  A.  Wirt,  at  Gary,  Indiana. 
Hence,  also,  Gary  plan,  Gary  school,  etc. 
gas*,  7i.  1.  Any  substance,  whether  gaseous,  liquid,  or  solid 
under  ordinary  conditions,  used  to  produce  a  poisonous  or 
irritant  atmosphere,  as  in  the  World  War  (1914-1918). 
Gases  in  the  usual  sense,  as  chlorine,  may  be  discharged 
from  cylinders  in  which  they  have  been  compressed,  but 
liquids  and  solids  must  be  volatilized  by  heat  or  delivered 
in  shells  or  bombs.  If  the  substance  is  in  the  air  in  the  form 
of  fine  solid  particles  instead  of  gas,  it  is  called  a  toxic  smoke. 
War  gases  are  classed,  according  to  their  effects,  as  asphyxi¬ 
ating  or  lethal,  lachrymatory  or  tear-producing,  sternutatory 
C sneeze  gases),  vesicatory  or  blistering,  etc. 

2.  Gasoline.  Colloq. 

gas*,  v.  t.  1.  To  replenish  (a  balloon  or  airship)  with  gas. 

2.  To  poison  or  asphyxiate  with  gas. 

3.  M etal.  a  To  cause  (as  a  metal)  to  absorb  gas.  b  To  in¬ 
jure  or  deteriorate  by  the  action  of  gas. 

gas*,  v.  i.  Metal.  To  give  off  gas,  as  a  metal.  Gassing  gener¬ 
ally  occurs  during  cooling  or  solidification, 
gas'-ba-cil'lus  in-fec'tion.  Med.  Infection  of  wounds,  esp. 
war  wounds,  by  one  or  more  of  several  organisms,  as  Bacil - 
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lua  aero  genes  capsulatus,  which  form  gas,  resulting  in 
gas  gangrene,  by  obstruction  of  circulation, 
gas  helmet,  gas  mask.  See  mask,  below, 
gas'o-gen'ic  (gas'o-jSn'Ik),  a.  [gas  +  -genic.']  Producing 
gas,  as  the  bacilli  in  gas  gangrene, 
gas  shell.  Mil.  A  shell  containing  a  “gas”  of  some  kind  as 
filling,  with  enough  explosive  to  burst  the  shell  and  dissemi¬ 
nate  the  contents.  See  gas,  above.  —  gas  bomb, 
gas'trin  (gas'trin),  n.  [gastric  +  -in.]  Physiol.  Chem.  A 
hormone  causing  secretion  of  the  gastric  juice. 

Gay'ley  proc'ess  (ga'IT).  Metal.  The  removal  of  moisture 
from  the  blast  of  an  iron  blast  furnace  by  reducing  the 
temperature  of  the  blast  current  so  that  the  moisture  is 
deposited  as  snow.  The  dehydrated  blast  diminishes  fuel 
consumption  and  aids  furnace  control, 
gee'pound'  (je'pound'),  n.  Engineering.  See  slug,  below, 
gel  (jSl) ,  n.  [From  gelatine.]  Chem.  A  jelly-like  material 
formed  by  the  coagulation  of  a  colloidal  liquid,  or  sol. 
gene  (jen),  n.  Biol.  A  factor.  See  factor,  above, 
general  strike.  A  concerted  strike  by  workmen  of  all  or 
many  trades  within  the  area  affected  or  of  all  departments 
of  one  big  industry. 

gen'o-type  (jen'6-tlp),  n.  [ gene  +  -type.]  Biol,  a  The 
combination  of  hereditary  characters  possessed  by  an  or¬ 
ganism  o'  race,  b  Hence,  usually,  a  race  or  group  of  organ¬ 
isms  having  the  same  combinations  of  hereditary  charac¬ 
ters  ;  a  biotype.  — -  gen'o-typ'ic  (-tlp'Tk) ,  a. 
ge'o-chem'is-try  (j?'6-k2m'ls-trl) ,  n.  [geo-  +  chemistry.] 
The  study  of  the  chenJcal  composition  of,  and  of  actual  or 
possible  chemical  change?  in,  the  crust  of  the  earth.  —  ge'- 
o-chem'i-cal  (-I-kal),  a.  —  ge'o-chem'ist  (-Tst),  n. 
ge'o-co-ro'ni-uin  (-kS-ro'nl-uus).  n.  [NL. ;  geo-  +  coro- 
nium.]  Meteor.  A  supposed  very  light  constituent  of  the 
earth’s  atmosphere,  analogous  to,  if  not  identical  with,  the 
coronium  in  the  sun’s  atmosphere, 
geometrical  pitch.  See  pitch,  below, 
ge'o-phone  (je'6-fon),  n.  [geo-  +  -phone  as  in  telephone.] 
An  instrument  for  detecting  sounds  transmitted  through 
the  earth; — used  by  both  sides  in  the  World  War  (1914- 
1918)  to  detect  mining  operations  of  the  enemy. 
Geor-gette'  crSpe',  or  geor-gette'  (jor-jet'),  n.  [Named 
after  Mme.  Georgette  de  la  Plante,  a  French  modiste.]  A 
thin,  more  or  less  transparent,  silk  crepe  of  very  fine  texture, 
ge'o-stroph'ic  (je'S-strof'Ik) ,  a.  [geo-  +  Gr.  <rrpoy>«As,  fr. 
orpitptLv  to  turn,  twist.]  M etear.  Designating  or  pertain¬ 
ing  to  that  component  of  the  deflective  force  of  a  wind  which 
isdue  to  the  rotation  of  the  earth.  CLcyclostrophic, above. 
Ger'ma-no-phile  (jur'ma-no-fTl ;  -fTl),  a.  [Germano-  + 
-phile.]  Approving  or  favoring  the  German  people  and 
their  institutions  and  customs.  —  n.  One  who  upholds 
German  policy  and  customs ;  a  Germanophilist. 

Ger'ry  (jer'T),  n. ;  pi.  -ries  (-Tz)  .  A  German.  See  Jerry, 
below.  Soldiers’  Slang. 

get'-a-way'*,  n.  The  act  or  fact  of  getting  away;  action 
of  starting  or  getting  under  way. 

ghost  line,  or  ghost*,  n.  Metal.  Any  of  certain  light  bands 
alternating  with  dark  ones,  or  running  through  a  dark  mass, 
appearing  on  a  tooled  or  polished  surface  of  steel  and  indi¬ 
cating  zones  of  material  made  relatively  harder  by  a  differ- 
I  ence  in  composition. 

giant  panda.  A  large  and  rare  black-and-white  bearlike 
mammal  ( Ailuropoda ,  syn.  Pandarctos,  melanoleuca)  of 
Tibet.  It  is  related  to  the  panda  and  the  raccoons, 
gimp'er  (gimp'er),  n.  One  who  has  “gimp”,  that  is,  spirit 
and  vim ;  one  who  does  things  better  than  usual.  Slang. 
girl  guide.  A  member  of  the  “Girl  Guides”,  an  organization 
of  girls  formed  in  England  during  the  World  War  (1914- 
1918),  with  aims  similar  to  those  of  the  “Boy  Scouts” 
(which  see,  above) .  The  “Girl  Guides”  did  efficient  service 
in  nursing,  hospital  work,  signaling,  and  telegraphy.  See 
camp-fire  girl,  above ;  girl  scout,  below, 
girl  scout.  A  member  of  the  “Girl  Scouts”,  an  American 
nonsectarian  and  nonpolitical  organization  of  girls,  formed 
by  Juliette  Low  in  Savannah,  Ga.,  in  1912,  under  the  name 
of  “Girl  Guides”.  It  became  a  national  organization  in 
1913,  the  name  being  changed  to  “Girl  Scouts”.  Any  girl 
over  ten  is  eligible,  and  in  training  she  passes  through  the 
same  three  classes  as  do  boys  in  the  “Boy  Scouts”  (see 
boy  scout,  above). 

glaze*,  n.  Specif.,  Meteorol.,  the  coating  of  ice  which  forms 
when  cold  rain  comes  in  contact  with  terrestrial  objects 
below  the  freezing  point ;  —  in  popular  and  engineering 
literature  often  called  sleet ,  and  by  the  British  Meteoro¬ 
logical  Office  called  glazed  frost. 
glide*,  v.  i.  Aviation.  To  descend  at  a  normal  angle  of  at¬ 
tack  without  engine  power  sufficient  for  level  flight,  the 
propeller  thrust  being  replaced  by  a  component  of  gravity 
along  the  line  of  flight ;  to  volplane, 
glide*,  n.  Aviation.  The  act  or  action  of  gliding, 
glid'er*  (glid'er),  n.  1.  Aeronautics.  A  form  of  aircraft 
similar  to  an  airplane,  but  without  any  power  plant. 

2.  Naut.  A  flat  power  boat  of  moderate  size,  very  shallow 
draft,  and  high  speed  based  upon  the  principle  of  emer¬ 
gence,  or  tendency  of  the  hull  to  rise  out  of  the  water  as 
the  speed  increases  and  glide  upon  the  surface, 
gliding  angle.  Aeronautics.  The  angle  between  the  plane 
of  the  horizon  and  the  path  of  a  gliding  machine  or  air¬ 
plane,  esp.  the  least  angle  at  which  it  will  glide  to  earth, 
glo'ry*,  n.  Meteor.  The  system  of  colored  rings,  red  outer¬ 
most,  that  surrounds  the  shadow  of  the  observer’s  head  on 
cloud  or  fog.  It  is  caused  by  diffraction  of  reflected  light, 
glyc'er-o-gel'a-tin,  -tine  (glTs'er-$-jgl'a-tTn),  n.  =  glyco- 
gelatin,  in  the  Diet. 

glyc'yl  (glis'Tl),  n.  [^ycine  -+-  -yl.]  Chem.  The  univalent 
acid  radical,  H2NCH2CO,  derived  from  glycine  or  glycocoll. 
go*,  v.  i.  —  to  go  west,  to  die;  —  prob.  from  the  tradition, 
common  in  mythology,  that  the  abode  of  the  dead  is  in  the 
region  of  the  setting  sun.  Soldiers'  Slarig. 
goat*,  n.  A  scapegoat ;  one  bearing  blame  or  burdens  for 
others ;  as,  they  made  him  the  goat.  Slang. 
gob  (gob),  n.  A  sailor  of  the  American  navy;  bluejacket. 
Slang  or  Cant. 

A  gob  is  a  sailor,  a  man  of  the  American  navy,  a  bluejacket, 
and  the  term  is  self-applied.  It  is  the  generic  term  for  all 
men  in  the  service,  up  to  those  who  wear  the  gold  on  their 
sleeves  ;  and  even  so.  the  sailors  often  speak  of  the  austere 
commanding  officer  as  the  Main  Gob. 

Samuel  G.  Blythe  (Saturday  Evening  Post) . 
Gol'gi  ap'pa-ra'tus  (gol'je).  [After  Camillo  Golgi,  It. 


physician.]  Biol.  An  intracellular  organ  or  structure  of  un¬ 
known  function,  as  large  and  sometimes  even  larger  than 
the  nucleus,  the  presence  of  which  is  brought  out  only  by 
special  staining. 

gon'ad-ec'to-my  (gon'ad-ek'to-mfyn.;  pi.  -tomies  (-miz). 
[ gonad  +  - ectomy .]  Surg.  Excision  of  a  gonad,  or  sexual 
gland.  See  gonad,  in  the  Dictionary. 

Goncourt  laureate,  Goncourt  prize  (goN'koor').  See 
Prix  Goncourt,  below, 
gon'do-la*  (gon'do-la),  n.  An  elongated  car  attached  to 
the  under  side  of  a  dirigible  balloon. 

Go'tha  (go'ta),  n.  [From  Gotha ,  a  town  in  Germany.]  A 
large  airplane,  of  a  certain  German  make,  used  esp.  during 
the  World  War  (1914-1918)  in  long-distance  bombing  raids. 
Gram  method  (gram),  or  Gram’s  method  (gramz).  Bac¬ 
teriol.  A  method  of  staining  bacteria  in  which  slides  are 
stained  with  gentian  violet  and  placed  in  Gram’s  solution 
(which  see,  below),  after  which  they  are  treated  with  alcohol 
and  washed  with  water;  —  so  called  from  Hans  C.  J.  Gram, 
Danish  physician  (1853-  J. 

Gram'-neg*a-tive,  a.  Bacteriol.  Resistent  to  or  not  taking 
the  stain  by  the  Gram  method  ;  —  said  of  certain  bacteria. 
Gram'-pos'i-tive,  a.  Bacteriol.  Yielding  to  or  taking  the 
stain  by  the  Gram  method  ;  —  said  of  certain  bacteria. 
Gram’s  solution  or  stain.  Bacteriol.  A  solution  of  one 
part  iodine,  two  parts  potassium  iodide,  and  300  parts 
water,  used  in  staining  bacteria  by  the  Gram  method, 
grape'vine'*,  n.,  or  grapevine  step.  Dancing.  A  move¬ 
ment  consisting  of  a  cross  step  with  a  step  back  and  a  cross 
step  with  a  step  forward. 

graph'al-loy'  (graf'a-loi').  n.  [ graphite  +  alloy. ]  Metal. 
A  substance  consisting  of  graphite  impregnated  with  mol¬ 
ten  metal  under  hydraulic  pressure.  It  is  made  into  bushings 
(often,  used  without  oil),  electrical  contacts,  brushes,  etc. 
graph'i-ti-za'tion  (graf'i-ti-za'shiin;  -tl-za'shiin) ,  n.  Act 
or  process  of  graphitizing. 

grat'i-cule*,  n.  Optics.  A  ruled  scale  on  glass,  in  the  eye¬ 
piece  of  a  telescope  or  other  optical  instrument,  for  the 
location  of  objects  in  the  field  of  view, 
gravity  wind.  See  katabatic,  below, 
gray 'fish'*,  n.  The  common  dogfish ;  —  often  so  called 
since  it  has  been  found  to  be  of  value  as  food. 

Great  War.  See  World  War,  below. 

Great  White  Way.  Broadway,  in  the  Borough  of  Manhat¬ 
tan,  ITew  York  City,  in  the  neighborhood  having  many 
theaters,  from  about  34th  Street  to  about  60th  Street ;  — 
so  called  irom  its  brilliant  illumination  at  night, 
green  flash.  Meteor.  The  momentary  green  appearance  of 
the  uppermost  oart  of  the  sun’s  disk  as  it  sinks  below,  or 
rises  above,  the  horizon.  It  is  due  to  atmospheric  refraction, 
grid*,  n.  Elec.  In  the  vacuum  tube  as  developed  by  De 
Forest  for  use  in  wireless,  a  third  element  located  between 
the  plate  and  the  filan.ent  and  consisting  of  an  assemblage 
of  parallel  wires,  or  a  pit~e  of  metal  screen,  bent  wire,  plate 
with  holes,  or  the  like.  When  the  grid  is  subjected  to  elec¬ 
trical  charges,  as  by  connecting  with  a  secondary  coil  or 
tuning  coil,  it  causes  an  increase  or  decrease  in  the  current 
passing  between  the  plate  ana  the  filament, 
grid  leak.  Elec.  A  resistance  forming  a  path  from  the  grid 
to  the  filament  of  a  vacuum  tube  to  allow  excessive  charges 
of  electricity  to  pass  off  the  grid, 
grizzly  bear*.  Dancing.  See  turki-ytrot,  below, 
gro'ce-te'ri-a  (gro'se-te'n-d ;  -tg-re'm,  n.  [grocery  -f  cafe¬ 
teria.]  A  grocery  store  in  which  the  customers  help  them¬ 
selves  and  pay  the  cashier  as  they  leave. 
t^Groceteria  is  a  trade-mark  name, 
ground  school.  Aeronautics.  A  school  giving  courses  in 
aerodynamics,  map-making,  photography,  etc.,  for  aviators, 
ground  speed.  Aeronautics.  The  horizontal  component  of 
the  velocity  of  an  aircraft  relative  to  the  eart'.j. 
guardian  of  the  fire.  See  camp-fire  girl,  ab<!Ve. 

||  gu-ber'ni-ya*,  n.  A  provincial  soviet  (see  so vajx, below). 
Guesd'ism  (ged'Tz’m),  n.  The  Marxian  socialise  and  pro¬ 
gram  of  reform  through  revolution  as  advocate!  by  the 
French  political  leader  Jules  Basile  Guesde  (pro-i,  ged) 
(1845-  ).  —  Guesd'ist  (-Tst),  n.  &  a. 

guide  rope*.  Aeronautics.  A  rope  hung  from  a  balkon  or 
dirigible  so  as  to  trail  along  the  ground  for  about  half  its 
length,  used  to  preserve  altitude  automatically  (by  varia¬ 
tion  of  the  length  dragging)  without  loss  of  ballast  or  2as. 
gum  shoe.  A  rubber  overshoe  ;  —  often  used  attributiv»ly 
Slang,  of  something  carried  on  quietly  or  surreptitiously,  as 
by  one  walking  in  gum  shoes  ;  as,  a  gum-shoe  campaign, 
gun*,  n.  Something  suggestive  of  a  gun,  as  in  shape  or 
function,  as:  a  A  syringe,  or  kind  of  small  hand  pump;  as, 
a  squirt  gun;  esp.,  a  small  hand  pump  for  projecting  oil, 
grease,  or  the  like ;  as,  a  grease  gun.  b  A  larger  apparatus 
for  forcibly  spraying  or  throwing  on  cement,  concrete  mix¬ 
tures,  etc. ;  as,  a  cement  gun.  Cf.  mud  gun,  below, 
gun'man*,  n.  Specif.,  a  man,  esp.  one  of  a  gang  of  roughs, 
who  is  ready  to  use  a  “gun”,  or  revolver,  in  assault  or  as¬ 
sassination.  Colloq.,  U.  S. 

gun  play.  The  firing  of  “guns”,  or  revolvers,  as  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  bullying  or  terrorizing,  or  for  display.  Slang. 
gun  power,  or  gun'pow'er  (gun'pou'er) ,  n.  Naval.  The 
total  weight  of  metal  that  can  be  thrown  by  the  major,  or 
big-gun,  battery  of  a  battleship  in  one  broadside  ;  —  a  term 
used  in  comparing  the  relative  fighting  ability  of  battleships. 
Thus,  a  battleship  mounting  four  16-inch  guns  has  greater 
gun  power  than  one  mounting  five  14-inch  guns,  because 
the  former  can  throw  more  metal  to  a  greater  range, 
guy*  (gl),  n.  A  person;  fellow;  also,  a  chum;  pal.  Slang. 
gy'ro  (jl'ro) ,  n. ;  pi.  -ros  (-roz) .  Short  for  gyroscope  (see 
in  the  Dictionary) ,  gyrocompass  (see  below),  etc.  Colloq. 
gy'ro-com'pass  (jl'ro-kum'pas),  n.  [ gyro -  -j-  compass.’] 
Elec.  A  form  of  continuously  driven  gyroscope  used  as  a 
compass,  being  mounted  so  as  to  have  complete  freedom 
of  motion  so  that  its  axis  maintains  its  absolute  direction 
without  change  ;  —  called  also  gyrostapic  compass. 

ha'ba-ne'ra  (ha'ba-na'ra;  Sp.  a'ba-),  n.  [Sp.,  fr.  Habana 
Havana.]  a  A  certain  slow  Cuban  dance,  b  The  music  for 
this  dance,  in  triple  time.  J*. 

Ha'ber  proc'ess  (ha'ber).  [After  Fn) zJIaber  (1868-  ), 

German  chemist.]  See  nitrogen  f  xatioh,  below, 
hal'i-to'sis  (hal'T-to'sis),  n.  [NL.tr.  L.  hatitus  breath  -f 
-osis.]  Med.  Foul  or  offensive  b*fr  th. 

Hall  of  Fame.  A  national  institut  ,J.i  established  in  March, 
1900,  by  the  Council  of  New  Yori  University  as  a  perma¬ 


nent  memorial  for  famous  American  men  and  women.  It  is 
located  on  University  Heights,  New  York  City,  and  was 
dedicated  May  30,  1901.  In  the  colonnade  of  the  Hall  are 
places  for  150  bronze  commemorative  tablets  for  names  to 
be  selected  by  a  specially  chosen  electorate,  the  list  as 
first  submitted  to  be  of  not  more  than  50  names,  but  to  be 
increased  by  five  additional  names  at  the  end  of  each  in¬ 
terval  of  five  years,  until  completed  in  the  year  2000.  Only 
persons  who  shall  have  been  dead  ten  years  or  more  are 
eligible  to  be  chosen.  Fifteen  classes  of  citizens  were  recom¬ 
mended  for  consideration,  including  authors,  inventors, 
soldiers,  statesmen,  painters,  preachers,  etc.  Only  29  names 
were  chosen  in  the  first  list  in  Oct.,  1900,  and  34  others  in 
the  four  elections  following,  including  those  of  seven  women. 
Hal'phen  test'  (hal'fen;  F.  al'faN').  [After  Georges  Hal- 
phen,  French  chemist,  who  described  the  process  in  1897.] 
A  delicate  test  for  cottonseed  oil  made  by  dissolving  an  oil 
or  fat  containing  it  in  amyl  alcohol  and  heating  with  carbon 
disulphide  and  flour  of  sulphur.  If  present,  the  cottonseed 
oil  gives  a  red  color.  Kapok  oil  also  gives  the  color. 
Ha'vas'  a'gen-cy  (a'va') .  The  oldest  news  agency  in  Eu¬ 
rope,  opened  in  Paris  in  1835  by  Charles  Havas.  It  was  re¬ 
organized  in  1S79  as  a  joint-stock  company. 

H.  C.  L.,H.  C.  of  L.  Abbr.  High  cost  of  living.  Colloq. 
head  resistance.  Aeronautics.  Resistance  to  flight  offered 
by  the  body,  chassis,  load,  etc.,  of  an  aircraft,  exclusive  of 
drift,  or  resistance  of  the  main  supporting  surface  or  sur¬ 
faces  ;  —  called  also  structural,  or  parasite ,  resistance . 
Cf.  drag,  above. 

heart  block.  Med.  A  condition  in  which  there  is  rhythmic 
slowing  of  the  ventricular  beat  of  the  heart,  caused  by  any 
pathological  process  that  interferes  with  the  conductivity 
of  the  bundle  of  muscle  fibers  connecting  the  auricular  and 
ventricular  divisions  of  the  heart, 
heath'er*  (heth'er),  n.  A  kind  of  fabric  woven  of  heather 
wool  (which  see,  in  the  Dictionary),  used  esp.  for  suitings; 
called  also  heather  mixture. 

liec'tic*,  a.  Filled  with  excitement ;  feverish  ;  restless ;  as, 
hectic  days.  —  hec'tic-al-ly*,  adv.  Both  Slang. 
hec'to-am-pere'  (hek't<5-am-par'),  n.  [See  hecto-.]  Elec. 
One  hundred  amperes. 

hec'to-watt'  (hek'to-wot'),  n.  [See  hecto-.]  Physics . 
One  hundred  watts. 

he'do-nol  (he'do-nol;  hed'o-;  -nol),  n.  [Gr.  1)50107  pleasure.] 
Pharm.  A  white  crystalline  powder,  C6H13O2N,  used  as  a 
mild  hypnotic.  Chemically,  it  is  a-methyl-butyl  carbamate. 

||  hei'li-gen-scheiii'  (hl'li-gen-shln'),  n.  [G.,  lit.,  halo;  hei- 
lig  (der  heilige)  holy  (saint)  +  schein  light.  Cf.  holy  ; 
shine,  v.  i.]  Meteor.  The  bright  light  which  one  often  sees 
around  the  shadow  of  one’s  head,  as,  for  instance,  on  a  sun¬ 
lit  bedewed  lawn.  It  is  due  to  diffraction. 

Hei'nie  (hl'nT),  Hei'ne  (hl'ne),  n.  Nickname  for  Heinrich , 
German  form  of  Henry;  hence,  Amer.  &  Can.  Slang,  a. 
German  ;  German  soldier,  airplane,  or  the  like. 
he'li-o:mi-crom'e-ter  (he'lT-6-mT-krom'e-ter) ,  n.  [helio- 
•j-  micrometer.]  Astron.  An  instrument  for  determining 
heliographic  positions  of  spots  and  flocculi  shown  on  direct 
photographs  of  the  sun  or  on  spectroheliograph  plates. 
Hep'burn  Act'  (hep'burn).  [After  Wm.  P.  Hepburn,  rep¬ 
resentative  from  Iowa.]  An  act,  passed  June  29,  1906, 
(59th  Congress)  ,  as  an  amendment  to  the  Interstate  Com¬ 
merce  Act  of  1887.  It  gave  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com¬ 
mission  power  to  prescribe  reasonable  rates  for  railroads 
and  interstate  carriers,  which  were  declared  to  include  pipe 
lines,  express  and  sleeping-car  companies,  bridges,  ferries, 
and  railway  terminals  ;  to  prohibit  passes ;  and  to  prohibit 
the  transportation  of  products  mined  and  produced  by  the 
transporting  line  (by  which  coal  chiefly  is  meant), 
hes'i-ta'tion*,  n.  A  form  of  the  waltz  in  which  the  dancers 
intersperse  at  pleasure  a  certain  “hesitating”  or  gliding 
movement ;  also,  the  movement. 

het'er-o-chro'mo-some  (het'er-6-kro'mo-som),n.  [ hetero - 
chromosome.]  Biol.  A  specially  differentiated  chromo¬ 
some  having  a  function  in  determining  sex,  as  an  X  chromo¬ 
some  (which  see,  below). 

het'er-o-dyne  (het'er-o-dln) ,  a.  [hetero-  +  dyne.)  Wire- 
Designating  a  method  of  receiving  by  which 
oscillations  are  produced  in  the  receiving  set  that  are  of 
almost  identical  strength  and  frequency  with  the  transmit¬ 
ted  waves  —  as  by  suitably  exciting  a  vacuum  tube  —  the 
slight  differences  of  the  two  sets  of  impulses  producing 
beats  which  are  perceived  as  audible  sounds.  See  beat,  n., 
6,  in  the  Diet. 

het'cr-o-ga-met'ic  (-gd-met'Tk),  a.  [ hetero -  +  gametic.] 
Biol.  =  digametic,  above. 

het'er-o-sex'u-al'i-ty  (-sek'shu-alT-tT),  n.  [hetero-  -f  sex- 
»ality.]  Med.  Morbid  sexual  passion  for  one  of  the  oppo¬ 
site  sex ;  opposed  to  homosexuality  (which  see,  in  the 
•  —  het'er-o-sex'u-al  (-sek'shu-al),  a. 
et  er-ysis*  (-o'sis),  n.  Biol.  The  great  size  and  growth 
capacity  often  characteristic  of  crossbred  plants  and  ani- 
^ue  to  t^le  stimulus  of  heterozygosis, 
hex  a-cos  l-ie'droid  (hek'sd-kos'I-he'droid),  n.  [Gr.  ^a<5- 
<7101  six  hunched  -}-  Upa  seat,  base  -f-  -oid .]  See  fourth 
dimension,  abo,e<  J 

hex'a-dec'a-he'dLoid  (-dek'd-he'droid),  n.  [ hexa -  +  deca~ 

ViZv  -5  +  -°id.]  See  FOURTH  dimension. 

hex-athTon  (hek-sati/iSn)^  n.  [See  hexa-;  pentathlon.] 
m  tne  1 .  M.  L.  A.  11  door  athletics,  a  composite  contest 
consisting  of  a  standing  «roacj  jump,  a  fence  vault,  putting 
the  shot,  a  running  high  J>mp,  a  60-yard  potato  race,  and 
a  160-yard  potato  race. 

H.  F.  C.  Abbr  Elec.  High-fi*qUenCy  current. 

H  hour,  or  H'-hour'f  n.  See  ZtR0,  below, 
hlgh'brow  (hl'brou'),  n.  One  WiQ  has  a  high  brow,  or  fore¬ 
head  ;  hence,  one  who  is  intellect  or  learned ;  esp.  one 
who  assumes  or  appears  to  assume, an  attitude  of  intellec¬ 
tual  superiority.  —  hlgh'brow',  a  _  hieh'-browed' 
(-broud').a.  — high'brow'ism  (-brou  rz>m)  „  wsiana 
Higher  Thought.  See  New  Thought,  !ebw 
high'er-up',  n.  A  superior  officer  or  offiuai  Slana 
high  frequency.  Elec.  A  frequency  highc-  than  that  used 
for  power  transmission  (which  is  usually  '5  t0  @0  cycles 
per  second),  as  radio-frequency.  Cf.  low  F.EOUFNrv  k„_ 
low,  and  radio-frequency,  below.  "  v  ’ 

Hin'den-burg  line'  (hm'den-bdorK).  [Afterpau]  von  Hin. 
denburg  German  general.]  In  the  Wrrld  Wit-  a  strongly  en¬ 
trenched  line  of  defense  established,  ‘  mermans  in  1916 
across  northeastern  France  from  LeXtensith  through  Cam- 
brai,  St. -Quentin,  and  St.-Gobam.  %  and  uce  east  to  Rethel, 


ale,  senate,  c&re,  am,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofd;  eve,  event,  end,  recent,  maker ;  Ice,  Ill;  old,  obey,  orb,  6dd,  soft,  connect;  use,  unite,  ur~ 
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from  where  it  was  later  extended  to  Vouziers  and  Metz. 
Early  in  1917,  the  Germans  retreated  to  the  Hindenburg 
line,  and  it  was  not  until  September  29,  1918,  that  the 
main  line  was  broken  by  British  and  American  troops  be¬ 
tween  Cambrai  and  St.-Quentin;  by  October  5,  the  Allies 
had  swept  through  the  complete  defenses  in  its  strongest 
sector. 

his'ta-mine  (hTs'ta-mln;  -men),n.  Also his'ta-min.  [hist¬ 
idine  4  amine.']  Physiol.  Chem.  A  ptomaine,  C5H9N3, 
formed  by  bacterial  decomposition  of  histidine,  and  also 
made  synthetically.  It  is  an  amino-ethyl  derivative  of 
glyoxaline.  It  produces  dilatation  of  the  blood  vessels  and 
lowers  the  coagulability  of  the  blood, 
hit*,  v.i.  To  function  by  the  explosion  of  gas  ;  —  said  of  an 
explosion  engine  or  motor,  or  of  a  single  cylinder  of  such  an 
engine.  Slang  or  Cant. 

hoar'lrost'*,  n.  Meteor.  A  silvery  white  deposit  of  ice  nee¬ 
dles  formed  by  direct  condensation  at  temperatures  below 
freezing,  due  to  nocturnal  radiation.  Hoarfrost  forms 
during  still,  clear,  nights,  is  small  in  amount,  needlelike  in 
texture,  the  "needles”  approximately  perpendicular  to  the 
objects  on  which  they  occur,  and  most  abundant  along  their 
edges.  It  is  confused  by  some  with  rime.  See  rime,  below, 
hobble  skirt.  A  woman’s  skirt  so  scant  at  the  bottom  as  to 
restrain  freedom  of  movement  as  a  hobble  does, 
hog*,  n.  A  distortion  of  an  airship,  in  which  the  longitudinal 
axis  becomes  convex  upward  or  both  ends  droop, 
hog  millet.  See  proso,  below. 

ho'kum  (ho'kum),  n.  Anything  said  or  done  by  an  actor 
merely  to  amuse  his  audience  or  make  them  laugh;  hence, 
farce;  nonsense;  “bunk.”  Slang. 
hole  in  the  air.  Aeronautics.  =  air  hole,  above. 

Holy  Jumper.  See  jumper,  1  b,  in  the  Dictionary. 

Holy  Roller.  One  of  a  minor  religious  sect  in  the  United 
States  and  Canada,  largely  Methodist  in  origin,  whose 
members,  when  under  the  influence  of  religious  fervor  often 
exhibit  great  emotional  excitement.  Colloq. 
hooch  (hooch),  n.  Short  for  Hoochinoo  (in  the  Diet.) ; 
hence,  any  ardent  spirits ;  now  esp.,  in  the  United  States, 
alcoholic  liquor  surreptitiously  made  or  obtained.  Slang. 
hood*,  71.  Automobiles.  The  removable  metal  covering  over 
the  engine  ;  the  bonnet. 

hoose'gow,  hoos'gow  (hobs'gou;-go),  n.  Also  hoose'gaw. 
[Perh.  fr.  Sp.  juzgado  a  court,  fr.  juzgar  to  judge,  fr 
L.  judicare  to  judge,  fr.  judex  judge.  See  judge,  n.]  A 
jail ;  lockup ;  guardhouse  ;  prison.  Slang,  U.  S. 
Hoo'ver-ize  (hdo'ver-Tz),  v.  t.  <fc  i. ;  -ized  (-Tzd);  -iz'ing 
(-Iz'ing).  [After  Herbert  Clark  Hoover ,  U.  S.  food  com¬ 
missioner  (1917-1919).]  To  be  sparing  in  the  use  of,  as 
food;  to  save;  economize.  —  Hoo'ver-isin  (-iz’m),  n. 
Both  Slang  or  Colloq. 

hop*,  v.  i.  —  to  hop  off,  to  start  a  flight;  rise  from  the 
ground  in  flight ;  —  of  an  airplane  or  aviator.  Slang. 
hop*,  v.  t.  To  start  (an  airplane)  in  flight.  Slang. 
hop*,  n.  A  flight  in  an  aircraft.  Slang. 
hope  chest.  A  chest  or  box  in  which  a  young  woman  ac¬ 
cumulates  a  personal  outfit  of  clothing,  linen,  etc.,  in  hope¬ 
ful  anticipation  of  marriage  ;  —  called  also  hope  box.  Bot¬ 
tom  drawer  is  used  in  England  of  a  drawer,  as  in  a  dresser, 
used  for  the  same  purpose.  Colloq. 
hor'mone  (hor'mon),n.  [FromGr. opp&v, p.pr. of  bppativlo 
excite.]  Physiol.  Chem.  A  substance  formed  in  one  organ 
and  carried  in  the  circulation  to  another  organ  on  which  it 
exerts  a  stimulating  effect ;  thus,  according  to  E.  H.  Star¬ 
ling  (1866-  ),  the  gastric  glands  are  stimulated  by  a 

hormone  from  the  pyloric  mucous  membrane, 
horn*,  n.  Aeronautics.  The  operating  lever  of  a  control 
surface  of  an  aircraft ;  as,  an  aileron  horn ,  rudder  horn. 
horse— power  year.  Mech.  A  unit  of  work  equivalent  to  one 
horse  power  supplied  continuously  for  one  year, 
hot  bulb,  hot  pot.  See  semi-Diesel,  below, 
hot'foot'  (hot'foot') ,  v.  i.  To  hasten;  go  hotfoot; —  with 
it.  —  v.  t.  To  pursue  or  follow  in  hot  haste.  Both  Colloq. 
hot  plate*.  A  simple  portable  gas  heater  consisting  of  one  or 
more  flat  radial  burners  mounted  upon  a  low  frame  which 
can  be  set  on  a  table  or  the  like.  Colloq. 
hot  pursuit.  [Cf.  hot,  a.,  7.]  Internat.  Law.  The  doctrine, 
denied  by  some  authorities,  that  the  “littoral  state  has  the 
right  to  continue  on  the  high  seas  a  pursuit  commenced  in 
the  territorial  sea,  and  to  arrest  and  judge  a  ship  which  has 
broken  its  laws  within  its  waters,”  such  right  to  pursuit 
terminating,  however,  as  soon  as  the  ship  has  entered  a  part 
of  its  own  country  or  of  a  third  power  ;  hence,  by  analogy,  a 
similar  right  of  immediate  pursuit  on  land,  across  the  bor¬ 
der  of  one  state  into  another, of  any  semipolitical  band  mak- 
iiig  a  lawless  incursion,  as  on  the  Mexican  border  in  1916. 
house'man  (hous'man),  n.  A  male  servant  employed  to  do 
the  heavier  kinds  of  housework,  as  in  a  hotel. 

Hud'son  seal'.  The  fur  of  the  muskrat  dyed  the  color  of  seal, 
hull*,  n.  Aeronautics,  a  The  portion  of  a  boat  seaplane 
which  furnishes  buoyancy  when  in  contact  with  the  water, 
and  to  which  the  main  supporting  surfaces  and  other  parts 
are  attached.  It  contains  accommodations  for  the  crew 
and  passengers,  b  The  main  structure  of  a  rigid  airship, 
consisting  of  a  covered  elongated  framework  which  in¬ 
closes  the  gas  bags  and  supports  the  cars  and  equipment. 
Hun*,  n.  A  German  soldier  ;  hence,  a  German  ;  —  said  to  be 
in  allusion  to  a  speech  of  the  former  Kaiser  William  II.  on 
the  eve  of  departure  of  the  German  army  for  China  in 
1900,  in  which  he  urged  his  soldiers  to  make  themselves  as 
dreaded  as  were  the  Huns  under  Attila. 
hunger  strike.  The  action  of  one,  esp.  a  prisoner,  who  re¬ 
fuses  to  eat  anything,  or  enough  to  sustain  life,  in  order  to 
induce  another  to  comply  with  his  demands,  as  for  release. 
Cf.  (in  the  Dictionary )  dharna,  and  to  fast  against,  u  nder 
fast.  See  Cat-and-Mouse  Act,  above. — hunger  striker, 
hush  boat,  hush  ship,  hush  hush  ship.  =  mystery  ship, 
below.  Colloq. 

hut*,  n.  Mil.  A  structure,  more  or  less  rough  in  its  details, 
often  of  considerable  size,  for  the  housing  of  troops, 
hy'dro  (hl'dro),  n. ;  pi.  -dros  (-droz).  1.  Short  for  hydro¬ 
pathic,  below.  Colloq.,  Gr.  Brit. 

2.  Short  for  hydro-airplane,  below.  Colloq. 
hy'dro-air'plane',  -a'er-o-plane',  n.  A  seaplane, 
hy'dro-bi'plane'  (hl'drft-bl'plan'),  n.  [1st  hydro -  4*  bi¬ 
plane.]  Aeronautics.  A  hydro-airplane  having  two  main 
supporting  planes  one  above  the  other, 
hy'dro-er-got'i-nine  (-er-got'T-nin ;  -nen),  n.  Also  -nin. 
[1st  hydro-  4  ergotinine.]  =  ergotoxine,  above. 


hy'dro-foil  (hT'dr<$-foil),  n.  [1st  hydro-  4  foil.]  A  wing¬ 
like  structure,  flat  or  curved,  as  on  a  hydroplane,  designed 
to  obtain  reaction  upon  its  surfaces  from  the  water  through 
which  it  moves. 

hy'drol  (hl'drol ;  -drol),  n.  [1st  hydro-  4  1st  -ol.]  1. 

Phys.  Chem.  The  simple  water  molecule,  H2O.  The  mole¬ 
cule  (H2O)  2  is  called  dihydrol  and  (H20)3  is  called  trihy- 
drol.  Liquid  water  is  considered  to  be  a  mixture  of  these 
and  probably  still  more  complex  molecules. 

2.  Org.  Chem.  A  substituted  carbinol  of  the  formula  RR' 
CHOH,  as  benzohydrol,  or  benzhydrol,  (CeHs^CHOH. 
hy'dro-mon'o-plane'  (hl'dro-mon'6-plan'),  n.  [1st  hydro- 
4-  monoplane.]  Aeronautics.  A  hydro-airplane,  or  sea¬ 
plane,  having  but  one  main  supporting  plane, 
hy'dro-path'ic  (-path'Ik),  n.  An  institution  or  resort  at 
which  guests  can  have  hydropathic  treatment.  Gr.  Brit. 
hy'dro-phone*  (hl'dro-fon),  n.  An  instrument  for  listening 
to  sound  transmitted  through  the  water.  Various  kinds 
were  used  during  the  World  War  to  detect  submarines  from 
the  noise  made  by  their  propellers, 
hy'dro-sul'phite*,  n.  [1st  hydro-  4  sulphite.]  =  sodium 

HYPOSULPHITE,  below. 

hy'dro-vane  (hl'dro-van),  n.  [1st  hydro-  4  vane.]  Naut. 
A  rudder,  hung  horizontally,  on  a  submarine  for  steering  it 
in  an  upward  or  a  downward  direction. 
hy'e-to-graph'%  n.  A  kind  of  self-registering  rain  gauge, 
hy'per-*  (hl'per-).  A  prefix  common  in  terms  relating  to 
fourth-dimensional  space ;  as,  hypercone,  hypercube,  hy- 
percylinder,  hpperdimensional,  hyperprism,  hyperpyra.- 
mid,  hypersphere,  hppertetrahedron,  hppervolume.  See 
hyper-,  1,  in  the  Diet.,  and  fourth  dimension,  above, 
hy'per-thy'roid-ism  (-thl'roid-Tz’m),  n.  [hyper-  4  thy¬ 
roid  4  -ism.]  Med.  A  morbid  state  resulting  from  abnor¬ 
mal  functional  activity  of  the  thyroid  gland, 
hy'phen*,  n.  The  hyphen  with  reference  to  its  use  in  certain 
hyphenated  designations.  See  hyphenated,  below.  Colloq. 
hy'phen-ate  (hl'f&n-at),n.  A  hyphenated  American.  Colloq. 
hy'phen-at  ed  (-at'ed),  a.  Designating,  or  pertaining  to, 
citizens  of  the  United  States  (America)  of  foreign  birth 
whose  origin  is  often  designated  by  hyphenated  words,  as 
in  German-American,  Anglo-American,  etc. ; — chiefly  used 
opprobriously  as  implying  a  withholding  of  full  allegiance  to 
the  adopted  country. 

hy'phen-ism  (-Tz’m),  n.  State  or  fact  of  being  a  hyphenate  ; 

conduct  of,  or  such  as  is  ascribed  to,  hyphenates.  Colloq. 
hy'po-stat'ic*  (hI'p<5-stat'Tk ;  hip'6-),a.  Biol.  Liable  to 
be  controlled  or  suppressed  by  another ;  —  said  of  certain 
factors  or  inherited  characters.  Cf.  epistatic,  above, 
hy'po-ton'ic  (-ton'Ik),  a.  [ hypo -  4  tonic.]  Physiol.  Hav¬ 
ing  less  than  normal  strength  or  density, 
hy'zone  (hl'zon),  n.  [hpdrogen  4  o zone.]  Chem.  An  un¬ 
stable,  gaseous,  triatomic  form  of  hydrogen,  H 3,  obtained 
from  ordinary  hydrogen  (H2)  by  gaseous  ionization,  as  by 
the  alpha  rays  from  radium.  It  is  more  reactive  than  ordi¬ 
nary  hydrogen  but  less  so  than  nascent  hydrogen.  Cf. 
ozone,  in  the  Dictionary. 

I.  C.  C.  Abbr.  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  (which  see, 
in  the  Dictionary) . 

I'do  (e'do),  n.  An  artificial  language,  intended  for  universal 
use,  first  made  public  in  France  in  1907,  and  subsequently 
greatly  revised  and  extended  by  a  permanent  committee,  or 
“Academy.”  The  name  “Ido”  means  in  the  language  itself 
“offspring.”  Cf.  Esperantido,  above.  —  I'dism  (e'dTz’m), 
n.  —  I'dist  (e'dlst),  n.  —  I-dis'tic  (£-dis'tik),  a. 

||  ils'  ne  passe'ront'  pas'  (el'  ne  pas'roN'  pa').  [F.]  They 
shall  not  pass!  —  the  French  war  cry  at  Verdun,  1916. 
im'ag-ist  (Tm'aj-Tst),  n.  Any  of  a  group  of  modern  poets 
who  compose  chiefly  in  vers  libre  and  declare  for  absolute 
liberty  as  to  choice  of  subject  matter,  but,  unlike  the  sym¬ 
bolists,  eschew  the  mystical  and  the  vague  and  endeavor  to 
express  their  ideas  and  emotions  through  a  unified  succes¬ 
sion  of  clear,  precise  images. —  im'ag-ism  (-Tz’m),  n. 
Im'mel-mann  turn'  (Im'el-man).  [After  Max  Immel- 
mann,  German  aviator.]  Aviation.  A  maneuver  in  which 
an  airplane  is  first  made  to  complete  half  of  a  loop  and  is 
then  rolled  half  of  a  complete  turn;  reverse  turn, 
im'inu-nol'o-gy  (Im'u-nol'6-ji),  n.  [immune  4  -logy.] 
M ed.  The  science  treating  of  the  phenomena  and  causes  of 
immunity. —  im-mu'no-log'i-cal  (T-mu'no-loj'T-kal),  a. 
im-mu'no-re-ac'tion  (T-mu'no-re-Sk'shun),  n.  Physiol. 
Chem.  A  reaction,  the  nature  of  which  is  not  yet  under¬ 
stood,  between  antigen  and  antibody,  in  the  blood,  which  is 
of  diagnostic  value  because  antibodies  will  combine  with  the 
antigens  which  induced  their  formation  and  with  no  others, 
im-pac'tion-ize  (Im-pak'shtm-Iz),  v.  t.;  -ized  (-Tzd);  -iz'¬ 
ing  (-Iz'ing).  To  impact ;  pack  closely  together.  _ 
in-ac'ti-va'tion  (Tn-ak'tT-va'shun),7i.  A  rendering  inactive, 
in'cen-div'i-ty  (Tn'sen-div'T-tl),  n.  [L.  incendere  to  set  on 
fire.]  The  property  of  an  electric  spark  which  determines 
its  tendency  to  set  fire  to  the  gas  in  which  it  occurs  or  to 
near-by  objects. 

incidence  wires.  See  stagger  wires,  below, 
in'cli-nom'e-ter*,  n.  An  instrument  or  device  for  indicating 
the  inclination  to  the  horizontal  of  an  axis  (esp.  the  fore- 
and-aft  axis)  of  an  aircraft,  as:  a  An  instrument  giving  the 
attitude  of  an  aircraft  with  reference  to  apparent  gravity 
{relative  inclinometer) .  Such  instruments  are  sometimes 
incorrectly  called  banking  indicators,  b  An  instrument 
( absolute  inclinometer)  giving  the  attitude  of  an  aircraft 
with  reference  to  true  gravity,  or  the  vertical, 
in'com-mu'ni-ca'do  (Tn'ko-mu'nY-ka'do),  a.  [Sp.  inco- 
municado.]  Without  means  of  communication  ;  in  solitary 
confinement ;  as,  to  hold  a  prisoner  incommunicado. 
in'di-goid  (Tn'di-goid),  a.  [ indigo  4  -oid.]  Chem.  Desig¬ 
nating,  or  belonging  to,  a  class  of  dyes  resembling  indigo 
and  characterized  by  the  same  color-producing  group.  The 
group  is  commonly  represented  as  -CO.CrC.CO-. 
in-duc'tance*,  n.  Elec.  A  source  of  inductance  ;  esp.,  an 
inductance  coil,  or  choking  coil  (which  see,  in  the  Diet.). 
Industrial  Workers  of  the  World.  A  labor  organization 
formed  at  Chicago  in  1905  to  include  workers  in  all  occupa¬ 
tions,  skilled  or  unskilled,  irrespective  of  trade  or  craft.  It 
demands  the  abolition  of  the  wage  system  and  the  elimina¬ 
tion  of  the  employer,  and  has  declared  itself  in  favor  of  in¬ 
ternational  Socialism.  Since  1907  it  has  split  into  two  fac¬ 
tions,  conservative  and  radical.  Abbr.,  I.  W.  W. 
infantile  scurvy.  Med.  A  disease  of  children  marked  by 


mental  apathy,  spongy  gums,  interstitial  hemorrhages  and 
progressive  anaemia  ;  Barlow’s  disease, 
in-lil'trate*,  v.  t.  &  i.  Mil.  To  advance  (troops)  into  or 
nearer  to  hostile  territory  by  sending  forward  single  men 
or  small  groups  of  men  at  widely  separated  intervals, 
in'fil-tra'tion*,  n.  The  act  or  process  of  infiltrating  a  hos¬ 
tile  position,  as  a  trench  or  wood, 
in-i'ti-a-tive*  (In-Tsh'i-a-tTv),  n.  Political  Science.  The 
right  or  procedure  by  which  legislation  may  be  introduced  or 
enacted  directly  by  the  people, as  in  the  Swiss  Confederation 
and  in  many  of  the  States  of  the  United  States  ;  —  chiefly 
used  with  the.  The  procedure  of  the  initiative  is  essentially 
as  follows:  Upon  the  filing  of  a  petition  signed  by  a  required 
number  or  percentage  of  qualified  voters  the  desired  meas¬ 
ure  must  be  submitted  to  a  popular  vote,  and  if  it  receives 
the  required  majority  (commonly  a  majority  of  those  vot- 
#  ing  on  the  measure)  it  becomes  a  law. 
ink  disease.  See  black  canker,  above, 
in'phase'  (Tn'faz'),  a.  Elec.  Being  of  the  same  phase;  as, 
the  in  phase  component  of  an  alternating  current  is  the 
component  of  current  having  the  same  phase  as  the  electro¬ 
motive  force,  that  is,  the  two  have  the  maximum  value  at 
the  same  instant.  See  phase,  n.,  3,  in  Diet. 
in'sert*,  n.  Moving  Pictures.  A  note  of  explanation  flashed 
uppn  the  screen  to  make  clear  some  point  of  the  play, 
inside  play.  Sports.  Play  according  to  a  preconcerted  se¬ 
cret  plan  among  members  of  a  team,  often  carried  on  with 
the  aid  of  secret  signs  or  signals.  Cant. 
in'sight'ful  (in'sit'fdbl),  a.  Full  of  or  characterized  by  in¬ 
sight,  or  intuition. 

in  so  far'  (in's5-far') ,  adv.  In  so  far;  in  such  measure  or 
degree;  —  followed  by  as,  and  generally  written  as  three 
words. 

in'so-la'tion*,  n.  Meteorol.  a  Received  solar  radiation,  as 
by  the  earth  or  other  planet,  b  The  rate  of  delivery  of  all 
solar  energy,  direct  and  diffused,  per  unit  horizontal  sur¬ 
face  ;  —  an  important  climatic  factor,  esp.  in  respect  to 
plant  growth. 

in'stni-men'tal-ism  (Tn'stroo-men'tal-iz’m),  n.  Philos. 
The  view  that  the  sanction  of  truth  is  its  utility,  or  that 
truth  is  genuine  only  in  so  far  as  it  is  a  valuable  instrument. 
Cf.  pragmatism,  2,  in  Diet.  —  in'stru-men'tal-ist,  n. 
in'swept'  (In'swept'),  a.  Narrowed  at  the  forward  end; 
—  said  of  an  automobile  frame  when  the  side  members  are 
closer  together  at  the  forward  end  than  at  the  rear. 
in-teFli-gent'si-a  (Tn-tel'T-jent'sT-d),  n.  [Russ,  intelli - 
gentsiya,  fr.  It.  intelligenza ,  -zia.  See  intelligent.]  In¬ 
tellectual  or  learned  people  collectively,  esp.  as  a  class  op- 
<  posed  to  the  unlearned  proletariat. 

in'ter-*.  Many  recent  words  are  formed  on  this  prefix  the 
meaning  of  most  of  which  can  readily  be  gathered  from  the 
definitions  of  the  prefix  (in  the  Diet.)  and  the  root  word, 
as: — in'ter-Amer'i-can,  a. — in'ter-ar'my  (Tn'ter-ar'mT), 
a. — in'ter-com'pa-ny  (  kum'po-nl),  a.— in'ter  depart¬ 
mental  (-de'part-men'tal),  a.  — in'ter-fac'tion-al,  a. 

See  also  the  several  words  beginning  with  inter-,  below, 
in'ter-al-lied'  (In'ter-a-lld'),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  num¬ 
ber  of  allies ;  specif.,  of  or  pert,  to  the  -Allies  in  the  World 
War  (1914-1918),  in  which  sense  it  is  generally  written 
In'ter-al-lied',  or  in'ter-Al-lied'. 
in'ter-bor'ough  (Tn'ter-bur'o),  a.  Pertaining  to,  situated 
in,  or  operating  between,  two  or  more  boroughs;  as,  an 
interborough  railway. 

in'ter-church'  (-church'),  a.  Pertaining  or  common  to,  or 
shared  in  by,  a  number  of  churches  or  all  the  churches, 
interlocking  directorates.  Directorates,  as  of  different 
business  corporations,  that  are  composed  at  least  in  part 
of  the  same  persons,  so  that  the  businesses  managed  by 
them  are  more  or  less  under  the  same  control, 
in'ter-me'di-ate*,  n.  Chem.  A  compound  obtained  as  an 
intermediate  step  between  the  initial  material  and  the  final 
product,  esp.  in  dye  manufacture.  Some  important  dye  in¬ 
termediates  are  aniline,  the  naphthols,  toluidine,  phenylene 
diamine,  and  phthalic  acid. 

in'ter-moun'tain  (Tn'ter-moun't&n),  a.  Among,  between, 
or  amid  mountains. 

in'ter-na'tion-al*,  n.  [cap.]  Any  of  three  working-class 
Socialist  organizations  of  international  scope:  a  First 
International,  see  international,  a.,  2,  in  the  Diction¬ 
ary.  b  Second  International,  an  organization  founded  by 
delegates  from  many  countries  to  a  congress  held  at  Paris 
in  1889  to  celebrate  the  hundredth  anniversary  of  the 
French  Revolution.  It  became  the  center  with  which  social¬ 
ist  parties  all  over  the  world  were  affiliated  and  has  held 
frequent  congresses  for  the  discussion  of  international 
socialism,  c  Third  International,  called  also  Communist 
International  and  Moscow  International,  an  organization, 
founded  at  Moscow  in  March,  1919,  by  delegates  from  twelve 
different  countries,  as  a  protest  against  the  inactivity  of  the 
Second  International  and  as  a  call  to  communists  all  over 
the  world  to  support  the  Russian  Revolution  and  inaugurate 
similar  movements  in  other  countries.  Each  of  the  above 
has  been  called  also  Red  International. 

International  Court  of  Justice.  See  Permanent  Court 
of  International  Justice,  below. 

||  In'ter'na'tio'nale' (aN'ter'na'syo'nal'),  n.  [F.]  =  inter¬ 
national,  n.,  above. 

in'ter-na'tion-al-ism*,  n.  The  doctrine  or  belief  that  world 
peace  may  be  attained  by  the  friendly  association  of  all  na¬ 
tions,  on  a  basis  of  equality  and  without  sacrifice  of  na¬ 
tional  character  {nationalism) ,  for  the  securing  of  inter¬ 
national  justice  and  for  cooperation  in  all  matters  of  world¬ 
wide  interest.  It  may  be  said  to  have  begun  with  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  the  Universal  Postal  Union  in  1874  ;  it  has  been 
advanced  by  the  Peace  Conferences  at  The  Hague  in  1899 
and  1907  and  by  the  formation  in  1919-1920  of  the  League 
of  Nations  (which  see,  below).  See  also  Permanent  Court 
of  International  Justice,  below.  Called  also  pan¬ 
nationalism. 

in'ter-phone  (Tn'ter-fon),  n.  [inter-  4  -phone  as  in  tele¬ 
phone.]  A  form  of  automatic  telephone  used  for  inside 
communication  in  offices,  dwellings,  airplanes,  etc. 
in'ter-plane'  (Tn'ter-plan'),  a.  [inter-  4  plane.]  Situated 
or  extending  between  planes,  esp.  the  planes  of  an  airplane ; 
as,  interplane  struts,  wiring,  etc. 
in'ter-pose'*(-poz'),  v.  t.  Moving  Pictures.  To  cause  (a 
picture)  gradually  to  take  the  place  of  another  which  simul¬ 
taneously  grows  dim,  or  fades  out,  so  that  there  is  no  mo¬ 
mentary  period  between  the  pictures  when  the  screen  is 
blank,  as  there  is  in  the  case  of  the  fade-in  and  fade-out. 
Cf.  fade  in,  above.  —  in'ter-pose'*,  n. 


food,  foot ;  out,  oil ;  chair ;  go ;  sing,  ii)k ;  then,  thin  ;  nature,  verdure  (250) ;  K  =  cli  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144);  boN ;  yet ;  zli  =  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Guidz. 
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ADDENDA 


ill'tra— a-tom'ic  (In'trd-a-tom'Tk) ,  a.  [ intra -  +  atomic.] 
Within  an  atom  or  atoms. 

in'tra-coast'al  (-kos'tal),  a.  [ intra -  -j-  coastal.]  Within 
or  pertaining  to  the  waters  near  the  coast ;  as,  an  intra¬ 
coastal  waterway. 

in'tra-col-le'gi-ate  (In'tra-ko-le'jl-at) ,  a.  Existing,  or  car¬ 
ried  on,  within  one  college  or  university ;  —  opp.  to  inter- 
collegate  ;  as,  intracollegiate  sports. 
in'tra-group'(-groop') ,  a.  [intra-  +  group.]  Intragroupal. 
in  trigue'*  (In-treg'),  v.  t.  To  arouse  the  interest,  desire,  or 
curiosity  of,  as  by  an  engaging,  beguiling,  or  bathing  quali¬ 
ty;  beguile;  as,  a  tale  that  intrigues  the  reader;  an  intrigu- 
i  ng  smile. 

in'tro-vert*,  n.  Psychol.  A  person  habitually  given  to  in¬ 
trospection. 

I.  0.  B.  B.  Abbr.  Independent  Order  of  B’nai  B’rith. 
i'o-de'o-sin  (T'8-de'o-sIn),  n.  Also  -sine  (-sin;  -sen),  [iodine 
+  eosin.]  Chem.  A  dye,  CioHsOsIi,  like  eosin  in  compo¬ 
sition,  but  containing  iodine  instead  of  bromine,  and  simi¬ 
larly  used.  Called  also  erythrosin  J. 
i'o-di-nate  (I'6-dI-nat),  v.  t.  Chem.  To  treat  or  combine 
with  iodine. — i'o-di-na'tion  (-na'shitn),  n. 
ionization  current.  Physics.  The  electric  current  produced 
in  an  ionized  gas  when  the  gas  is  subjected  to  an  electric 
field.  It  is,  usually,  the  current  between  metallic  terminals 
within  the  gas,  one  of  which  is  maintained  at  a  positive 
potential. 

iron  ration.  =  emergency  ration  (which  see,  in  the  Diet.). 
Soldiers’  Slang. 

ir're-den'ta  (Ir'e-den'ta ;  It.  er'ra-den'ta) ,  a.  [It.  See  Ir¬ 
redentist.]  Unredeemed  ;  —  used  in  English  esp.  of  cer¬ 
tain  regions,  called  Italia  irredenta  (unredeemed  Italy), 
which  although  largely  Italian  in  population  were  subject 
to  other  governments  (see  Irredentist,  in  the  Dictionary), 
and  hence,  in  recent  use,  also  of  other  regions  similarly  situ¬ 
ated  politically  with  regard  to  other  states. —  n.  A  region 
or  section  having  a  political  relation  to  a  state  like  that  of 
“Italia  irredenta”  to  Italy  ;  as,  the  Jugo-Slav  irredenta  in 
Austria  before  the  World  War. 
i'SO-eu'ge-nol  (I'sS-u'je-nol ;  -n51) ,  n.  [iso-  +  eugenol, 
with  which  isoeugenol  is  isomericj  Org.  Chem.  A  pro- 
penyl  derivative  of  guaiacol,  C10H12O2,  occurring  as  a  color¬ 
less  liquid  in  ylang-ylang  and  nutmeg  oils  and  used  to  make 
vanillin  by  oxidation. 

i'so-hel  (I's8-hel),  re.  [iso-  +  Gr.  ijXiot  sun.]  Meteorol.  A 
line  connecting  places  having  equal  duration  of  sunshine, 
i'so-phane  (-fan),  or  i'so-phene  (-fen),  re.  [iso-  +  Gr. 
tpaireir  to  show.]  Biol.  A  line  connecting  all  places  within  a 
given  region  at  which  some  particular  phenological  phe¬ 
nomenon,  such  as  the  flowering  of  a  certain  plant,  occurs 
at  the  same  time. 

i'SO-pleth  (-plifth),  re.  [Gr.  i<roirXij9i;s  equal  in  quantity  or 
number;  loos  equal  +  ir XijSos  quantity,  number.]  Meteorol. 
a  A  line  showing  the  relation  of  an  element  (temperature, 
pressure,  etc.)  to  both  the  time  of  year  and  time  of  day.  b 
A  line  showing  the  relation  of  a  meteorological  element  to 
time  of  year,  or  day,  and  altitude, 
isothermal  region.  See  stratosphere,  below. 
i'SO-tope  (I'sS-top),  re.  [iso-  +  Gr.  tojtos  place.]  Chem. 
One  of  two  or  more  elements  occupying  the  same  position 
in  the  periodic  table,  practically  identical  in  chemical  be¬ 
havior  and  distinguishable  only  by  radioactive  transforma¬ 
tions  and  small  differences  in  atomic  weight.  Thus,  radium 
B,  radium  D,  thorium  B,  and  actinium  B  are  all  isotopes  of 
lead  and  of  one  another.  A  group  of  isotopes  is  sometimes 
called  a  pleiad.  It  is  possible  that  many  of  the  common 
elements  are  mixtures  of  isotopes. — i'so-top'ic(-top'Ik) ,  a. 
I'to  (e'to),  re.  Short  for,  and  formed  from  the  initials  (see 
J,  in  the  Dictionary)  of,  Jewish  Territorial  Organiza¬ 
tion,  a  Jewish  organization  founded,  under  the  leadership 
of  Israel  Zangwill,  to  further  the  aims  of  Territorialism 
(which  see,  below) .  Hence  I'to-ism  (-Tz’m),  re.  (=  Terri¬ 
torialism,  below),  I'to-ist  (-1st),  re.,  I'to-land'  (-land'), re. 
I.  W.  W.  Abbr.  Industrial  Workers  of  the  World  (which  see, 
above) ;  also,  a  member  of  this  organization.  —  I.  W.  W. 
ism,  or  I.  W.  W-ism  (Tz’m),  re. 

jack,*  re.  A  small  coin  (see  jack,  3d  re.,  9,  in  the  Diet.) ; 

hence,  coin ;  money ;  as,  a  pocket  full  of  jack.  Slang. 
jack'et*,  re.  A  hard  metal  covering,  as  of  cupronickel,  sur¬ 
rounding  the  lead  core  of  a  rifle  bullet  to  give  it  greater  sta¬ 
bility  in  flight  and  prevent  it  from  spreading  when  it  strikes. 
Jack  Johnson.  See  black  Maria,  above.  Slang. 
jack'stay'*,  re.  Aeronautics.  A  longitudinal  rigging  pro¬ 
vided  to  maintain  the  correct  distance  between  the  heads 
of  various  riggings  on  an  airship, 
jak'ey  (jak'I),  re.  [From  the  name  Jamaica.]  Essence  of 
Jamaica  ginger,  used  as  a  beverage.  Slang,  U.  S. 
jam*,  v.  t.  Wireless.  To  cause  interference  in  (wireless 
signals) ;  to  render  (wireless  signals)  unintelligible  by  sending 
out  other  signals  or  messages  of  about  the  same  wave  length, 
jay'walk'er  (ja'wok'er),  re.  One  who  walks  around  stupidly 
or  clumsily,  like  a  “jay,”  or  gawky  person ;  esp.,  one  who 
crosses  streets  or  highways  carelessly  and  at  unusual  or  in¬ 
appropriate  places,  so  as  to  interfere  with  traffic, 
jazz  (jaz),  re.  a  Music  such  as  is  played  by  jazz  bands,  esp. 
syncopated  music  or  ragtime,  b  A  dance  to  jazz  music,  gen¬ 
erally  boisterous,  c  Eccentric  or  “loud”  writing  or  style  of 
writing  suggestive  of  jazz  music,  characteristic  esp. of  certain 
kinds  of  journalism.  Slang.  —  jazz,  a.  &v. — jazz'y,  a. 
jazz  band.  Music.  A  kind  of  eccentrically  composed  band 
which  usually  plays  ragtime  music  in  a  vivacious,  often 
boisterous,  manner ;  —  so  called  from  a  (self-styled)  Jass 
Band,  which  was  composed  of  the  drums,  cymbals,  etc.,  a 
trombone,  comet,  clarinet,  and  piano. 

Jer'ry*,  re.  A  German ;  German  soldier.  Soldiers’  Slang. 
jinx  (jlqks),  re.  A  person,  object,  influence,  or  supernatural 
being  that  is  supposed  to  bring  bad  luck  or  to  cause  things 
to  go  wrong.  Cf.  hoodoo,  in  the  Dictionary.  Slang. 
jit-neur'  (jlt-nur'),  re.,  jit-neuse'  (-ndz'),  re.  fern,  [jitney 
-f-  chauffeur,  chauffeuse.]  One  who  is  engaged  in  driving 
or  running  a  jitney. 

jit'ney  (jlt'nl),  re. ;  pi.  -neys.  a  Five  cents ;  a  nickel.  Slang. 
b  An  automobile  vehicle,  other  than  a  street  car,  which  car¬ 
ries  passengers  for  a  small,  originally  a  five-cent,  fare,  com¬ 
monly  over  a  regular  route.  —  jit'ney-man,  re. 
joy  ride.  A  pleasure  ride  in  a  motor  car,  —  generally  with 
connotation  of  some  irregularity ;  esp.,  a  surreptitious  ride 
with  companions  during  which  the  machine  is  driven  heed¬ 


lessly  and  often  at  excessive  speed.  — joyrider. — joy  rid¬ 
ing.  All  Slang. 

joy  stick.  The  control  stick  of  an  airplane.  See  control 
stick,  above.  Slang. 

Ju'gO-Slav',  or  Ju'gO  Slav'  (yoo'go-sl;iv';  -slav'),  re.  [Slo¬ 
venian  and  Serbo-Croatian  jugo-  (in  comp.)  south,  jug  the 
south ;  cf.  OBulg.,  Bulg.  jug,  Russ,  yug,  Bohem.  jih.  See 
Slav.]  One  of  the  south,  or  southern,  Slavs,  comprising 
Serbs,  Croats,  and  Slovenes,  whose  territory  lies  south  of 
Austria  and  Hungary  and  east  of  the  Adriatic,  and  who  are 
ethnically  one  nation ;  —  so  called  in  distinction  from  the 
Slavs  of  the  north,  as  the  Czechs,  Poles,  and  Russians.  — 
Ju'go-Slav',  or  Ju'go-slav',  a. 

Ju'go'-Slav'i-an,  or  Ju'go-slav'i-an  (-slav'I-an;  -slav'I- 
fln),  a.  Jugo-Slavic. 

Ju'go-Sfav'ic,  or  Ju'go-slav'ic  (-slav'ik;  -slav'Tk),  a.  Of 
or  pertaining  to  the  Jugo-Slavs. 

junior  college.  A  college  (generally  connected  with  a  sec¬ 
ondary  school)  which  requires  for  admission  four  full  years 
of  high-school  education,  or  its  equivalent,  and  gives  not 
more  than  two  years  of  college  work, 
junior  high  school.  A  school  organization  formed  by  the 
union  of  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades  of  the  grammar 
school  with  the  first  year  of  the  high  school,  organized  on 
the  departmental  plan  with  a  limited  amount  of  election  of 
studies,  to  provide  for  individual  differences  among  stu¬ 
dents  by  an  earlier  introduction  of  prevocational  work  and 
of  some  of  the  subjects  usually  taught  in  high  school. 

K.  Abbr.  Lit.,  Kelvin ;  —  used  to  designate  degrees  on  the 
Kelvin  scale  (which  see,  below);  as,  273.1° K.  =  0°C. 
kaf'ir-in  (kaf'er-In),  re.  [See  Kafir;  2d  -ine.]  Physiol. 

Chem.  A  protein  found  in  the  seeds  of  Kafir  corn, 
kai'ser-dom  (kl'zer-dum) ,  re.  [See  -DOM.]  The  office,  do¬ 
minion,  or  jurisdiction  of  a  kaiser ;  also,  kaiserism. 
kai'ser-ism  (Tz’m),  re.  Autocratic  or  arbitrary  rule,  con¬ 
duct,  or  policy  of,  or  like  that  of,  or  ascribed  to,  a  kaiser, 
esp.  William  II.  of  Germany. 

||  Ka'me-rad  (ka'me-rat) ,  re.  [G.]  Comrade ;  companion ; 
—  used  as  an  exclamatory  appeal  for  quarter  by  German¬ 
speaking  soldiers  on  surrendering, 
ka'me-rad  (-rad),  v.  i.  To  surrender.  Colloq. 
ka-nal'  rays'.  Physics.  Same  as  canal  rays,  in  Diet. 
kangaroo  closure.  A  parliamentary  procedure  by  means  of 
which  a  chairman  or  speaker  shortens  discussion,  as  of  a 
series  of  amendments  by  selecting  only  those  which  he  con¬ 
siders  worth  debating.  Cant  or  Slang,  Eng. 
ka'o-li-ang'  (ka'6-le-kng'),  n.  [Chin.]  Agric.  Any  of  a 
group  of  grain-producing  sorghums  of  eastern  Asia,  with 
spreading  or  compact  panicles  and  a  dry  pith.  Some  have 
recently  been  used  in  the  United  States  as  dry-land  crops. 

||  Kar-tell'  (kar-tel'),  re.  [G.]  Also  kartel.  See  cartel. 
kat'a-bat'ic  (kat'd-bSt'Ik),  a.  [Gr.  KaraflariKos,  adj.  fr. 
Karaffatre ir  to  go  down.]  Meteor.  Oi  or  pertaining  to  the 
downward  motion  of  air,  as  in  air  drainage  induced  by 
surface  cooling.  Winds  thus  formed  are  called,  generically, 
fall  winds,  gravity  winds,  or  katabatic  winds. 

K.  C.,  or  K.  of  C.  Abbr.  Knights  of  Columbus, 
keek*  (kek),  re.  A  peeper ;  specif.,  in  the  clothing  trade,  one 
employed  by  a  manufacturer  to  get  by  spying  the  latest 
designs  from  rivals  for  imitation.  Slang  or  Cant. 
keel*,  re.  Aeronautics.  A  member  or  assembly  of  members 
which  contributes  longitudinal  strength  to  an  airship  of 
rigid  or  semirigid  type.  In  an  airship  of  either  type,  the  keel 
is  usually  an  elaborately  trussed  girder,  and  may  be  inclosed 
within  the  envelope  or  may  project  beyond  (usually  below) 
the  regular  cross-sectional  form  of  the  envelope. 

Kel'vin  scale'  (kel'vin),  or  Kel'vin,  re.  [Named  after 
Baron  W.  T.  Kelvin  (1824-1907).]  Physics.  The  absolute 
scale  of  temperature.  See  absolute  scale,  above, 
ken'o-tron  (ken'S-tron),  re.  [Gr.  xeros  empty  +  -frore  as  in 
electron.]  Elec.  A  discharge  tube  exhausted  to  a  high 
vacuum,  with  an  incandescent  filament  as  cathode  and  an 
anode  usually  of  tungsten  or  molybdenum.  Such  a  tube 
acts  as  a  rectifier  because  the  conductivity  in  it  is  entirely 
unidirectional. 

ke'ta-zine*  (ke'ta-zln;  -ta-zen),  re.  Also  -zin.  [ketone  + 
azine.]  Chem.  See  azine,  above. 

Kha'li-fat*  (  ka'H-fat),  Khi'la-fat  (ke'la-fat),  re.  The 
spiritual  headship  oi  Islam,  residing  in  the  person  of  the 
Turkish  Sultan  at  Constantinople.  It  was  nominally  de¬ 
stroyed  by  the  Treaty  of  Sevres  (see  under  World  War). 
kick*,  re.  Any  quick  and  forcible  effect  suggestive  of  a  kick 
with  the  foot  or  the  kick  of  a  gun  ;  as:  a  The  characteristic 
sharply  explosive  effect  of  good  gasoline  mixture,  b  Strong¬ 
ly  stimulating  effect,  as  of  liquor.  All  Slang. 
kike  (kik),  re.  Slang,  a  =  keek,  above,  b  A  Jew;  Yid. 
kilt'ie  (kll'tl),  re.  One  who  wears  a  kilt ;  specif.,  a  Scottish 
Highland  soldier.  Chiefly  Scot. 
kin'e-ma  (ktn'e-md),  re.  Var.  of  cinema  (which  see,  above), 
kin'e-ma-col'or,  kin'e-ma-col'our  (kln'e-md-kul'er),  re. 
[A  trade  name.]  A  patented  process  for  producing  moving 
pictures  in  approximately  natural  colors  by  means  of  two- 
color  photography  and  the  projection  of  the  positives  alter¬ 
nately  through  red  and  green  filters, 
ki-ne'to-phone  (ki-ne't8-fon ;  kT-) ,  re.  A  machine  combin¬ 
ing  a  kinetoscope  and  a  phonograph  synchronized  so  as  to 
reproduce  a  scene  with  its  accompanying  sounds, 
kitch'en-ette'  (klch'?n-?t') ,  re.  Also  kitch'en-et'.  [kitchen 
+  -ette.]  A  very  small  room  or  an  alcove  combining  kitchen 
and  pantry,  with  the  conveniences  compactly  arranged, 
kitchen  police.  Mil.  Enlisted  men  detailed  to  help  the 
cook,  wash  dishes,  wait  on  table,  etc.  Cf.  police,  re.,  4,  in 
the  Dictionary.  Abbr.,  K.  P. 
kite*,  re  1.  Aeronautics.  A  form  of  aircraft,  heavier  than 
air,  without  other  propelling  means  than  the  towline  pull, 
whose  support  is  derived  from  the  force  of  the  wind  mov¬ 
ing  past  its  surfaces.  2.  Naval.  A  specially  shaped  form  or 
weight  attached  to  a  submerged  line  towed  by  a  vessel  (mine 
sweeper)  or  between  two  vessels,  so  as  to  make  the  line  tow 
at  a  predetermined  depth,  for  clearing  mined  areas, 
kite  balloon*.  Aeronautics.  An  elongated  form  of  captive 
balloon,  fitted  with  tail  appendages  to  keep  it  headed  into 
the  wind,  and  usually  having  increased  lift  due  to  its  axis 
being  inclined  to  the  wind. 

kite  sausage.  Aeronautics.  See  kite  balloon,  above. 
Ki-wa'ni-an  (ke-wa'nl-an),  re.  A  member  of  any  of  a  large 
number  of  clubs  [Ki-wa'nis  (-nls)  Clubs]  in  the  United 
States  and  Canada,  having  the  same  constitution.  The 


first  club  was  organized  in  1915  in  Detroit.  The  Kiwanian 
principles  are  fair  dealing  and  the  observance  of  the  golden 
rule  in  private,  civic,  social,  and  business  life, 
ki'wi*  (ke'wl),  re.  =  penguin  b,  below.  Nickname. 

K  line,  or  K '-line',  re.  Physics.  One  of  the  lines  of  definite 
wave  length  in  the  X-ray  spectrum  of  an  element.  The  wave 
lengths  of  the  K  lines  are  determined  by  the  atomic  weight 
of  the  element  from  which  they  come,  being  less  for  ele¬ 
ments  of  high  atomic  weight. 

Knights  of  Columbus.  A  fraternal  and  benevolent  society 
of  Roman  Catholic  men,  founded  at  New  Haven,  Conn.,  in 
1882,  the  purposes  of  which  are  to  promote  social  and  in¬ 
tellectual  intercourse  among  its  members,  to  render  pecu¬ 
niary  and  other  aid  to  its  members  and  beneficiaries,  to 
protect  and  promote  Catholic  interests  and  the  interests  of 
Catholic  men  and  women,  and  to  foster  a  spirit  of  fraternity 
among  citizens  of  all  races  and  creeds.  Abbr.,  K.  C.,  K.  of  C. 
See  Fraternal  Emblems,  plate  facing  p.  1 192,  in  Diet. 

I! ko'mi-ta'ji,  or  ko'mi-ta'dji  (ko'me-ta'je),  re.  [Turk. 
qomitaji  guerrilla,  bandit,  lit.  committee  man,  fr.  qomita 
committee  (esp.  of  insurgents).  See  2d  COUNT,  re.]  For¬ 
merly,  a  member  of  the  Bulgarian  Revolutionary  Commit¬ 
tee  in  Macedonia  ;  in  recent  years,  a  member  of  any  Balkan 
guerrilla  band. 

K.  P.  Abbr.  Kitchen  Police. 

kraft  paper  (kraft).  [G.  krafl  strength.]  A  kind  of  strong 
wrapping  paper  made  from  soda  pulp. 

K  tube,  or  K'-tUbe',  re.  A  hydrophone,  or  underwater  listen¬ 
ing  device,  used  to  detect  submerged  submarines. 

||  Kul-tur'  (k561-toor') ,  re.  [G.]  Culture;  civilization  (see 
civilization,  Syn.,  in  the  Dictionary).  English  use  oi  the 
word  Kultur  reflects  the  fact  that  by  deutsche  Kultur  (Ger¬ 
man  culture  or  civilization)  German  writers  often  express 
political  ideals  and  nationalistic  ambitions  along  with  other 
elements. 

kv.  Abbr.  Elec.  Kilovolt. 

ky'ack  (kl'ak),  re.  A  pack  sack  to  be  swung  on  either  side 
of  a  packsaddle.  Western  U.  S. 
kyke*  (kik),  re.  Var.  of  keek,  above.  Slang. 
ky'mo-graph*  (kI'mo-graf),n.  Physics.  An  instrument  for 
recording  the  rotary  motions  of  an  airplane  in  flight.  In 
general,  its  action  depends  upon  a  gyroscope,  or  on  the  ac¬ 
tinic  effect  of  a  beam  of  sunlight  focused  on  a  moving  film. 

labor  turnover.  See  turnover,  below, 
lach'ry-ma'tor  (lak'ri-ma'ter),  re.  A  lachrymatory  or  tear- 
producing  substance.  Cf.  tear  shell,  below, 
lachrymatory  gas.  See  gas,  re.,  1,  above, 
lachrymatory  shell.  =  tear  shell,  below, 
lam'bert  (lam'bert),  re.  Photometry.  The  C.  G.  S.  unit  of 
brightness,  being  the  brightness  of  a  perfectly  mat  surface 
which  radiates  or  reflects  one  lumen  per  square  centimeter ; 
that  is,  the  brightness  of  a  perfectly  diffusing  surface  having 
a  coefficient  of  reflection  equal  to  unity  and  subjected  to 
unit  illumination. 

lam'el*  (lam'el),  or  la-mel'la*, «.  Med.  A  minute  disk  oi 
glycogelatine  medicated  for  use  in  the  eyes  or  in  hypodermic 
injections. 

lan'dau-let'*  (lan'do-let' ;  in  tin's  sense  often  lan'd8-la'),re. 
An  automobile  having  a  body  similar  to  that  of  the  brough¬ 
am,  except  that  the  inclosed  section  is  shorter,  and  the  roof 
is  collapsible.  See  automobile,  Illust.,  in  the  Dictionary. 
land  battleship,  cruiser,  or  ship.  See  tank,  below, 
land'fall",  re.  Aeronautics.  A  coming  to  land  ;  landing, 
landing  angle.  Aeronautics.  The  angle  of  attack  of  the 
main  supporting  surfaces  of  an  airplane  at  the  instant  of 
touching  the  ground  in  a  three-point  landing;  that  is,  the 
angle  between  the  wing  chord  and  the  horizontal  when  the 
machine  is  resting  on  the  ground  in  its  normal  position, 
landing  gear.  Theunder  structure  of  an  aircraft,  designed 
to  carry  the  load  when  in  contact  with  the  land  or  water, 
land'plane'  (land'plan'L  re.  An  airplane  designed  to  rise 
from  and  alight  on  the  land. 

lands'maal,  lands'mal' (liins'mol'),  re.  [Norw.]  A  popu¬ 
lar  language  or  composite  dialect,  proposed  about  1850  by 
Iyar  Aasen  (1S13-1896),  a  Norwegian  philologist,  based  on 
dialects  spoken  by  the  Norwegian  peasants.  It  has  been 
used  to  a  considerable  extent  in  poetry,  novels,  and  the 
drama,  but  has  not  replaced  the  official  Dano-Norwegian 
rigsmaal  (“language  of  the  realm”), 
lap'pet*,  re.  Weaving.  An  attachment  for  lappet  weaving 
(which  see,  in  the  Dictionary)  consisting  of  one  or  more 
needle  bars  with  depending  needles  carrying  a  series  of 
floating  warp  threads  so  that  they  can  be  introduced  zigzag 
into  the  body  of  the  fabric.  Also,  the  fabric  so  woven, 
mainly  used  as  a  curtain  material. 

lapse*,  re.  Meteorol.  Decrease  of  temperature,  pressure,  or 
value  of  other  meteorological  element,  as  the  height,  or 
elevation,  increases ;  vertical  gradient, 
lar'vi-pos'it  (lar'vl-poz'it),  v.  i.  [larva  -j-  posit.]  To  de¬ 
posit  living  larvae,  instead  of  eggs.  Cf.  larviparous  and 
oviposit,  in  the  Dictionary. 

Lat'vi-an  (lat'vi-an),  a.  Of  or  pert,  to  Latvia,  or  Lettonia, 
the  country  of  the  Letts,  or  the  Letts  ;  Lettish, 
lav'a-liere',  or  lav'a-lier'  (lav'd-ler'i,  re.  Also  ||  la'val'- 
liere'  {F.  lu'val'yar')  re.  [F.  la  vallihre,  lavalliere,  a  sort  of 
necktie,  perh.  from  Louise  de  La  Valliere,  mistress  of  Louis 
XIV’.]  A  neck  ornament  consisting  of  a  chain  and  single 
pendant,  or  drop. 

1.  C.  1.  Abbr.  Less  than  carload. 

lead'er*,  re.  Moving  Pictures.  A  subtitle;  a  brief  statement 
thrown  on  the  screen,  generally  preceding  a  scene  which  it 
explains. 

lead'— in'  (led'In'),a.  Thatleadsin; — used  esp.  of  an  electri¬ 
cal  conductor;  as,  a  lead-in  wire.  —  re.  An  electrical  con¬ 
ductor  forming  a  connection  to  an  apparatus;  a  lead;  esp.. 
Wireless,  the  vertical  portion  of  an  antenna  connecting 
with  the  horizontal  portion,  or  aerial, 
leading  edge.  Aeronautics.  The  foremost  edge  of  an  aero¬ 
foil  or  propeller  blade; — called  also  entering  edge. 
league*,  n.  —  The  League*,  the  League  of  Nations. 
League  of  Nations,  an  association  of  nations,  created  in 
accordance  with  a  Covenant  of  the  Peace  Conference  at 
Paris,  adopted  April  28,  1919,  for  lessening  the  likelihood  of 
war  by  the  limitation  of  armaments  and  the  adoption  of  the 
principle  of  arbitration,  for  the  administration  of  conquered 
or  surrendered  colonies  (mandates) ,  and  for  united  action 
on  other  world  problems.  It  came  into  existence  January  10, 


ale,  senate,  c&re,  am,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofa ;  eve,  event,  end,  recent,  makgr ;  Ice,  Ill ;  old,  obey,  drb,  ftdd,  Soft,  cdnnect ;  use,  unite,  urn,  up,  circus,  menu ; 
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1920.  The  Covenant  of  the  League  provides  for  an  Assem¬ 
bly,  in  which  each  state  has  one  vote  ;  a  Council,  to  consist 
of  the  five  chief  powers  and  representatives  of  four  other 
members,  selected  by  the  Assembly  ;  and  a  permanent 
secretariat.  In  January,  1922,  the  League  numbered  51 
members,  including  all  important  countries  except  the 
United  States,  Germany,  Hungary, Turkey,  Russia,  certain 
new  states  created  out  of  former  Russian  territory,  and 
Mexico.  See  mandate,  below, 
leak'ance  (lek'ans),  n.  Elec.  =  leakage  conductance,  in 
the  Dictionary.  Linear  leakance  is  leakance  per  unit 
length  (of  conductor). 

Leb'a-nese'  (leb'a-nez';  -nes'),  n.  sing.  &  pi.  One  of  the 
people  of  Syria  inhabiting  Mt.  Lebanon  or  the  surrounding 
region.  —  Leb'a-nese',  a. 

Le-duc'  ef-fect'  (le-diik').  [After  Professor  Sylvestre  Ana- 
tole  Leduc ,  of  Paris.]  Physics.  A  transverse  temperature 
gradient  observed  in  a  metal,  through  which  a  flow  of  heat 
occurs,  when  the  metal  is  in  a  magnetic  field  the  lines  of 
force  of  which  are  perpendicular  to  the  heat  flux  ;  —  called 
also  Righi  effect.  The  Leduc  effect  is  the  thermal  analogue 
of  the  Hall  effect  (which  see,  in  the  Dictionary). 
lee'way '*,  n.  Aeronautics.  The  angular  deviation  of  an  air¬ 
craft  from  a  set  course  over  the  earth,  due  to  cross  currents 
of  wind  ;  — called  also  drift. 

left-hand  engine.  An  engine  havingapropeller  shaft  which, 
to  an  observer  facing  the  propeller  hub,  rotates  in  a  clock¬ 
wise  direction. 

le'gion-er  (le'jun-er),  n.  A  legionary, 
le'gion-naire'  (le'jim-ar'),  n.  [F  .legionnaire.]  A  member 
of  a  legion;  legioner;  legionary. 

II  le'i  (la'$),  n.  [Hawaiian.]  A  wreath,  as  of  leaves  and 
flowers,  esp.  as  an  ornamental  dress  for  the  head, 
lem'on-wood'*,  n.  In  South  Africa,  a  small  evergreen  tree 
( Psychotria  capensis)  belonging  to  the  Rubiaceae,  the 
hard,  tough,  elastic  wood  of  which  is  used  in  making  bows. 
Len'in-ism  (len'In-iz’m) ,  n.  The  tenets  or  the  political 
system  of  Nikolay  Lenin  (real  name  Vladimir  Ilich  Ulianov, 
1S70-  ),  leader  of  the  Bolsheviki  from  1904. 

Len'in-ite  (-It),  n.  A  follower  of  Nikolay  Lenin  (see  Lenin¬ 
ism,  aboveb  —  Len'in-ite,  a. 

le'no*  (le'no) ,  n. ;  pi.  lenos  (-noz) .  A  kind  of  fabric,  mainly 
for  dresses,  in  which  a  portion  of  the  warp  ends  are  twisted 
partly  or  wholly  around  adjoining  warp  ends,  giving  an 
openwork  gauze  effect. 

lep'ro-sa'ri-um  (l£p'r6-sa'rT-um ;  115),  n.;  pi.  E. -riums 
(-umz),  L.  -ria  (-a).  [NL. ;  leprosy  -f-  sanitarium.]  A 
retreat  or  asylum  for  lepers  ;  a  leprosery. 
leth'al  (leth'al;  le'thal),  n.  [Zauric  -f-  ethal.]  Chem.  A 
waxy  alcohol,  C12H25OH,  supposed  to  exist  in  spermaceti  in 
the  form  of  esters. 

le'thal  (le'thal),  n.  A  lethal  substance.  See  lethal,  a. 
let'ter-gram  (ISt'er-gram),  n.  Teleg.  A  telegram,  longer 
than  an  ordinary  message,  sent  at  rates  lower  than  the 
standard  message  rate  in  consideration  of  its  being  sent 
and  delivered  subject  to  priority  in  service  of  regular  mes¬ 
sages;  —  so  called  by  the  Postal  Telegraph-Cable  Company, 
lettergrams  sent  by  day  being  specifically  called  day  letter¬ 
grams,  and  those  sent  by  night,  night  lettergrams.  Such 
telegrams  are  called  by  the  Western  Union  Telegraph  Com¬ 
pany  day ,  or  night,  letters  according  to  the  time  of  sending. 
Let-to'ni-an  (15-to'm-an),  a.  =  Latvian,  above. 

Let'vi-an  (15t'vT-5n),  a.  =  Latvian,  above, 
lev'el*,  v.  i. — to  level  off,  Aviation,  to  prepare  to  land  by 
flying  the  airplane  nearly  horizontally  with  the  wings  at 
such  an  angle  of  attack  as  to  give  very  little  lift, 
lev'y  en'  masse'  (lev'!  aN'  mas').  [See  2d  levy,  n.;  en 
masse.]  Internat.  Law.  The  spontaneous  act  of  the  people 
of  a  territory,  not  yet  occupied  by  an  enemy  force,  of  taking 
up  arms  for  self-defense  upon  the  approach  of  an  enemy, 
without  having  had  time  to  organize  in  accordance  with 
certain  recognized  rules  of  warfare.  A  fighting  force  thus 
formed  is  considered  as  belligerent  if  it  respects  the  laws 
and  customs  of  war.  Written  also  as  French,  ||le-vee'  en' 
masse'  (le-va'). 

Lew'is  automatic  rifle  (lu'Ts).  A  light  gas-operated  and 
air-cooled  automatic  rifle  or  machine  gun  of  simple  con¬ 
struction,  fed  from  circular  magazines  and  firing  normally 
400  rounds  a  minute,  invented  by  Col.  I.  N.  Lewis,  United 
States  Army,  retired;  —  called  also  Lewis  ( machine )  gun. 
lew'is-ite  (lu'Ts-It),  n.  Mil.  A  colorless,  irritant  and  poi¬ 
sonous  arsenical  liquid  discovered  by  an  American  chemist, 
W.  Lee  Lewis,  and  his  co-workers.  When  the  World  War 
ended  it  was  being  made  on  a  large  scale  by  the  United 
States  government  in  the  belief  that  it  would  prove  more 
effective  than  mustard  gas.  Chemically  it  is  dichloro-/3-chlo- 
ro-vinyl-arsine,  CICHrCHAsCh.  It  is  made  by  the  reaction 
of  acetylene  with  arsenic  trichloride. 

L.  F.  C.  Abbr.  Elec.  Low-frequency  current. 

||  li'ai'son'*  (le'a'zoN';  277),  n.  Connection;  established 
working  relation  ;  specif.,  Mil.,  sl  harmonious  working  rela¬ 
tion  established  by  means  of  signals,  cavalry,  etc.,  or  now 
especially  by  means  of  balloons  and  airplanes,  between 
separate  bodies  of  troops  operating  at  a  distance,  so  that 
they  can  act  together  or  consistently. 

Lib'er-ty*,  n.  A  Liberty  bond.  Colloq.,  XJ.  S. 

Liberty  bond.  A  United  States  government  gold  bond  of 
any  of  the  five  issues  authorized  by  acts  of  Congress  be¬ 
tween  April  24,  1917  (First  Bond  Issue  Act)  and  March  3, 
1919  (Fifth,  or  Victory,  Liberty  Loan  Act).  The  first  issue, 
called  the  “Liberty  Loan”,  gave  its  name  to  succeeding 
issues.  Liberty  bonds  were  issued  in  denominations  rang, 
ing  from  $50  to  $100,000,  bearing  interest  from  3 to 
4%%,  those  of  the  first  and  second  issues  being  made  con¬ 
ditionally  convertible  under  the  authorizing  act  into  bonds 
bearing  the  higher  rate  of  interest  of  succeeding  series 
issued  before  the  termination  of  the  war  with  Germany. 
The  quotas  for  the  five  Liberty  loans  in  billions  of  dollars 
were  ;  (First)  2,  (Second)  3,  (Third)  3,  (Fourth)  6,  and 
(Victory)  4V^  ;  all  were  oversubscribed,  the  total  allotted 
being  $21,435,370,600,  to  about  64.324,000  subscribers. 

||  li-bi'do  (lT-bl'do),  n. ;  pi.  libidines  (li-bid'i-nez).  [L.] 
Desire ;  inclination  ;  specif.,  sexual  desire, 
lift*,  n.  Aeronautics.  That  component  of  the  total  air  force 
which  is  perpendicular  to  the  relative  wind  and  in  the  plane 
of  symmetry  ;  —  used  with  reference  to  a  complete  aircraft 
or  to  a  part  or  parts  of  it. 

lil'y*  (lTl'T),  n. ;  pi.  lilies  (-Tz).  Auction  Bridge.  A  royal 
spade  ;  —  usually  in  pi.  See  royal  spade,  below.  Obsoles. 
lime  nitrogen.  See  calcium  cyanamide,  above. 


lime  roasting.  See  blast  roasting,  above, 
lin'er*  (lin'er),  n.  An  airship  belonging  to  a  regular  line, 
that  is,  one  of  a  number  of  airships  under  one  management 
plying  regularly  over  a  certain  route, 
link'age*,  n.  Biol.  The  state  or  quality  of  being  linked, 
linked,  a.  Biol,  a  So  united  in  the  physical  mechanism  of 
inheritance  as  to  be  inherited  together ;  as,  linked  charac¬ 
ters.  b  Consisting  of  linked  characters ;  as,  a  linked  group, 
li'pin  (ll'pTn),  n.  [Gr.  XiVos  fat  fl-  -in.]  Physiol.  Chem. 
Any  of  a  large  class  of  substances  which  are  insoluble  in 
water,  soluble  in  chloroform  and  other  solvents  for  fat,  and 
which  are  greasy  to  the  touch.  They  include  the  fats  and 
fatty  oils,  essential  oils,  fatty  acids,  waxes  and  higher  alco¬ 
hols,  and  also  various  complex  compounds, 
lip'o-vac'cine  (ITp'o-vak'sin ;  -sen),  n.  [1st  lipo-  -f  vac¬ 
cine.-]  A  vaccine  whose  menstruum  is  a  vegetable  oil. 
lip  stick,  a  A  kind  of  pomade,  or  perfumed  ointment,  for 
the  lips,  put  up  in  stick  form,  b  Rouge  for  the  lips  com¬ 
pressed  into  the  form  of  a  stick, 
lis'ten*  (lis'’n),  v.  i.  —  to  listen  in,  to  put  one’s  self  in  a 
position  to  hear  a  telephonic,  telegraphic,  or  wireless  com¬ 
munication  intended  for  some  one  else  or  for  many.  Cant. 
listening  post.  Mil.  A  sheltered  position  in  advance  of  the 
first-line  trenches,  in  which  is  stationed  at  night  a  small 
detail  of  soldiers  to  listen  for  any  sound  of  enemy  activity. 
Lit'tle  Entente'  (aN'taNt').  An  alliance  between  Czecho¬ 
slovakia,  Jugo-Slavia,  and  Roumania,  based  on  a  series  of 
dual  understandings  and  treaties,  the  first  being  a  conven¬ 
tion  between  the  two  Slav  states,  Czecho-Slovakia  and 
Jugo-Slavia,  signed  August  14,  1920,  and  made  public  on 
November  11,  1920.  Roumania,  a  non-Slavic  state,  later 
entered  into  a  defensive  agreement  with  Czecho-Slovakia. 
Also,  the  states  included  in  the  alliance, 
little  leal,  llort.  A  disease  of  grapes  in  California,  charac¬ 
terized  by  reduced  size  of  leaves  and  loss  of  vigor  of  vines, 
load  draft.  =  load  displacement,  in  Diet. 
load  factor.  Aeronautics.  The  ratio  of  the  force  required 
to  break  any  part  of  an  airplane  to  the  force  which  this  part 
experiences  when  in  normal  horizontal  rectilinear  flight, 
load'ing*,  vb.  n.  a  Aeronautics.  =  wing  loading,  below, 
b  Wireless.  The  changing  of  the  oscillation  period  or  wave 
length  of  a  radio  communication  set,  as  by  introducing  a 
loading  coil  or  coils.  As  the  inductance  is  increased,  the 
wave  length  is  increased;  conversely,  a  condenser  introduced 
in  the  circuit  shortens  the  wave  length, 
loading  coil,  a  Wireless.  An  inductance  coil  for  use  in 
loading,  b  A  Pupin  coil.  See  Pupin  system,  in  Diet. 
lobe*,  71.  Aeronautics,  a  One  of  the  inflated  bags  at  the 
stern  of  a  kite  balloon,  designed  to  give  it  directional  stabil¬ 
ity  and  acting  either  as  a  tin  or  a  stabilizer,  b  One  of  the 
sections  into  which  the  envelope  of  a  balloon  is  sometimes 
divided  by  the  tension  of  the  internal  rigging, 
lob'stick'  (lob'stlk'),  n.  A  tree  having  the  lower  branches 
trimmed  out  so  that  it  may  serve  as  a  landmark,  memorial, 
or  the  like.  Canada. 

L.  0.  M.  Abbr.  Loyal  Order  of  Moose. 

||  lon'ge'ron'  (loN'zha'roN'),n.[F.]  A eronautics.  A  fore-and- 
aft  member  of  the  framing  of  an  airplane  fuselage  or  nacelle, 
usually  continuous  across  a  number  of  points  of  support, 
lon'gi-tu'di-nal*,  n.  Aeronautics.  A  longeron, 
loop*,  7i.  Aviation.  An  aerial  maneuver  in  which  the  air¬ 
plane  describes  an  approximately  circular  path  in  the  plane 
of  the  longitudinal  and  normal  axes,  the  lateral  axis  remain¬ 
ing  horizontal  and  the  upper  side  of  the  airplane  remaining 
on  the  inside  of  the  circle. 

loop*,  v.  t.  —  to  loop  the  loop*,  to  perform  a  loop  in  an 
airplane. 

loose'— coup'ler,  n.  Wireless.  A  transformer  or  tuning  coil 
in  which  connection  between  the  primary  and  secondary 
windings  is  established  by  means  of  lines  of  magnetic  force 
rather  than  actual  contact  of  the  windings.  It  consists 
of  a  larger  tube  on  which  are  wound  many  turns  of  wire 
(the  primary)  and  a  smaller  tube,  also  wound  with  wire, 
which  slides  in  and  out  of  the  larger  one. 
lop'stick'  (lop'stlk'),  71.  Same  as  lobstick,  above, 
loud'— speak'er,  n.  Wireless.  Any  of  various  receiving  de¬ 
vices  for  reproducing  signals,  speech,  etc.,  loud  enough  to 
be  heard  without  the  usual  telephone  head  receivers.  A 
separate  amplifier  (vacuum  tube)  is  used  for  the  loud¬ 
speaker  for  use  in  large  rooms,  halls,  etc. 
lou'ver*  (loo'ver),  n.  Automobiles.  Any  of  a  row  of  elon¬ 
gated,  more  or  less  vertical,  vents  in  the  side  of  a  hood, 
facilitating  the  escape  of  heated  air  from  within, 
low'brow'  (lo'brou'),  71.  One  having  a  low  brow,  or  fore¬ 
head  ;  hence,  one  who  is  not  intellectual  or  who  is  not  in¬ 
terested  in  intellectual  pursuits  ;  —  opp.  to  highbrow.  — 
low'brow',  low'-browed'*,  a.  All  Slang. 
low  frequency.  Elec.  The  frequency  commonly  employed 
in  power  transmission  (25  or  60  cycles  per  second),  as  dis¬ 
tinguished  from  high  frequency  (which  see,  above). 

Loyal  Order  of  Moose.  See  Moose,  2,  below, 
lub'ber’s  point'  (lub'erz).  =  lubber’s  line,  in  the  Diet. 
Ill 'e-tin  (lu'e-tin),  n.  [See  luetic.]  Med.  A  sterile  emul¬ 
sion  of  a  killed  culture  of  Treponema  pallidum,  the  micro¬ 
organism  of  syphilis.  It  is  used  in  the  Noguchi  cutaneous 
test  (which  see,  below). 

lu'mi-nism  (lu'mi-mz’m),  n.  Painting.  The  theory  and 
practice  of  the  luminists  or  plein-airists.  See  luminist  and 
impressionism,  in  the  Diet. 
lung'mo'tor  (lung'mo'ter),  n.  A  pulmotor. 

Lu'si-ta'ni-a  (lu'sT-ta'm-d),  n.  A  British  passenger  steamer 
sunk  by  a  German  submarine  off  the  Irish  coast,  May  7, 
1915,  with  a  loss  of  1,153  persons,  including  114  Americans, 
ly-ce'um*  (lT-se'wm),  n.  The  field  of  educational  and  in¬ 
spirational  lectures,  concerts,  entertainments,  etc.,  which 
are  generally  given  at  intervals  in  a  lyceum  course. 
Ly'man  re'gion  (ll'man).  Physics.  That  portion  of  the 
ultra-violet  spectrum  which  lies  approximately  between 
.1200  y  and  the  extreme  boundary  as  at  present  known 
(.0900  /*)  ;  —  so  called  after  Theodore  Lyman  (1874-  ), 

American  physicist,  who  first  studied  this  region, 
ly'o-phil'ic  (11'6-fTl'Tk),  a.  [Gr.  \vtiv  to  loose  4  <p[\os  lov¬ 
ing.]  Chem.  Readily  or  easily  precipitated  fro  n  a  solution 
when  an  electrolyte  is  added  ;  —  said  of  a  colloid, 
ly'o-pho'bic  (ll'6-fo'bik;  -fob'Tk),  a.  [Gr.  \0tiv  to  loose  + 
v?60oy  fear.]  Chem.  Not  readily  precipitated  by  electrolytes; 
—  said  of  a  colloid. 

lyx'ose  (lik'sos),  n.  [Anagram  of  xylose.]  Org.  Chem.  An 
artificially  obtained  sugar,  C5H10O5, closely  related  to  xylose. 


ma'co  (ma'ko),  n.  Also,  esp.  formerly,  ma'ko  (ma'ko), 
ma'ho  (ma'ho).  [After  Maho  or  Mako  Bey,  a  Turkish 
officer  in  whose  garden  at  Cairo,  Egypt,  the  plant  was  dis¬ 
covered  about  1820.]  A  kind  of  tree  cotton  (prob.  Gossypi- 
um  vitifolium )  cultivated  in  Egypt  from  1820,  which  by 
hybridization  with  sea-island  cotton  ( G .  barbadense)  and 
perhaps  with  other  forms  gave  rise  to  the  varieties  included 
under  the  term  Egyptian  cotton.  Now,  specif.,  a  kind  of 
fine  long-staple  cotton,  used  esp.  in  the  manufacture  of 
hosiery  and  underwear.  Cf.  cotton,  71.,  2,  in  the  Diet. 
Ma-con'o-chie  ra'tion  (md-kon'6-ki).  [After  Maconochie 
Brothers  (Ltd.),  dealers  in  preserved  provisions,  London.] 
Mil.  A  substitute  ration  for  use  in  emergency.  Cant. 
mac'ro-graph  (mak'ro-graf).  n.  [77 lacro-  +  -graph.]  A 
picture  of  an  object  as  seen  by  the  naked  eye  (that  is,  un¬ 
magnified)  ;  as,  a  macrograph  of  a  metallic  fracture, 
ma-crog'ra-phy*  (md-krog'ra-fT),  71.  Examination  or  study 
with  the  naked  eye,  as  distinguished  from  micrography. 
macTo-phys'ics  (mak'ro-fiz'Tks) ,  n.  [macro-  -j-  physics.] 
That  part  of  physics  which  deals  with  the  larger  aggrega¬ 
tions  of  matter,  that  is,  with  bodies  large  enough  to  be 
directly  and  individually  observed  and  measured. 
Ma'gle-mo'si-an  (ma'gla-mo'zT-dn),  a.  Ethnol.  Of,  be¬ 
longing  to,  or  pertaining  to,  a  phase  of  the  paleolithic  cul¬ 
ture  of  Europe  represented  by  remains  of  bone  and  stone 
implements  found  in  the  basin  of  an  ancient  lake  at  Magle- 
mose,  near  Mullerup,  on  west  coast  of  Seeland,  Denmark, 
magnetic  detector.  See  detector,  above, 
magnetite  arc.  Elec.  A  flaming  arc  in  which  the  light¬ 
giving  vapors,  chiefly  of  titanium  and  iron,  are  derived 
from  volatilization  of  a  terminal  made  of  magnetite, 
mag'ne-ton  (mag'ne-ton),  7i.  [NL.  See  magnetic.]  Phys¬ 
ics.  An  ultimate  elemental  magnetic  particle  possessing 
polarity.  The  existence  of  magnetons  forms  the  basis  of 
certain  theories  of  magnetism  and  diamagnetism.  The 
length  of  a  magneton  has  been  estimated  to  be  about  1/100 
of  the  diameter  of  an  atom. 

main  supporting  surface.  Aeronautics.  A  pair  of  wings 
extending  on  the  same  level  from  tip  to  tip  of  an  airplane. 
Thus,  a  biplane  has  two,  and  a  triplane  three,  main  sup¬ 
porting  surfaces.  The  main  supporting  surfaces  include 
the  ailerons  but  no  other  surfaces  intended  primarily  for 
control  or  for  stabilizing  purposes. 

ma'jor  (ma'jer),  v.  i.  In  a  college,  school,  or  the  like,  to 
take  a  certain  subject  as  one’s  chief  object  of  study;  to 
specialize  in  a  particular  subject ;  —  used  with  in;  as,  to 
major  in  mathematics.  Cant. 

makh'zan  (max'zan),  or  makh'zen  (-zen),  n.  Also magh'- 
zen.  [Ar.  makhzan.  See  magazine.]  a  The  central  govern¬ 
ment  of  Morocco ;  also,  the  whole  administrative  body,  b 
Collectively,  certain  privileged  tribes  from  whose  ranks  the 
Moroccan  state  officials  are  recruited, 
man'date*,  n.  An  order  or  commission,  granted  by  the 
League  of  Nations  as  mandator  to  a  member  nation  as  its 
mandatary,  for  the  establishment  of  a  responsible  govern¬ 
ment  over  former  German  colonies,  or  other  conquered  ter¬ 
ritory  inhabited  by  backward  races,  and  for  the  reasonable 
economic  development  thereof, 
man'date  *(man'dat),  v.  t. ;  man'dat-ed  (-dat-2d) ;  -dat¬ 
ing.  To  assign  under  a  mandate,  as  of  the  League  of  Na¬ 
tions  ;  as  mandated  territories. 

ma-neu'ver-a-ble,  ina-noeu'vre-a-ble  (md-noo'ver-d-b’I ; 
ma-nu'-),  a.  Capable  of  being  maneuvered.  —  ma-neu'- 
ver-a-bil'i-ty,  ma-nceu'vre-  (-bil'T-tl),  n. 

Man'gum  ter 'race  (mag'gum).  A  low  rounded  retaining 
bank  of  earth  following  a  one-per-cent  grade,  as  in  the  hilly 
or  sloping  fields  of  Georgia.  It  prevents  soil  washing  by 
making  the  drainage  gradual  and  does  not  interfere  with 
cultivation. 

man'i-kin:ism  (man'T-kin-Tz’m),  n.  Also  man'ni-kin- 
ism.  Action  or  conduct  characteristic  of,  or  suggestive  of, 
a  manikin  ;  petty  act  or  action.  John  Galsworthy. 

Mann  Act  (man).  White-slave-traffic  Act  (see  below). 
Mann'— El'kins  Act'.  [After  James  R .  Mann,  representa¬ 
tive  from  Illinois,  and  Stephen  B.  Elkins,  senator  from 
West  Virginia.]  An  act,  passed  June  18,  1910  (61st  Con¬ 
gress),  bringing  telephone,  telegraph,  and  cable  companies 
under  the  control  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission, 
providing  for  a  new  Commerce  Court,  prohibiting  greater 
charges  for  a  short  than  for  a  long  haul  on  railroads,  and 
permitting  the  commission  to  suspend  increases  in  rates 
pending  investigation.  Cf.  Hepburn  Act,  above, 
manure  salts.  Agric.  An  impure  muriate  of  potash, 
containing  from  20  to  40  per  cent  of  potash.  —  double  ma¬ 
nure  salts,  a  double  sulphate  of  potash  and  magnesia, 
generally  containing  from  48  to  50  percent  of  sulphate  of 
potash  and  from  32  to  36  per  cent  of  sulphate  of  magnesia. 

||  man'za-nil'la  (man'tha-nel'ya;  E.  man'zd-ml'd),  71.  [Sp.] 
Olive  Trade.  A  kind  of  small  roundish  olive  with  a  small 
freestone  pit,  fine  skin,  and  bitterish  flavor.  Manzanillas 
are  commonly  pitted  and  stuffed  with  Spanish  pimientos. 
ma-rim'ba*,  n.  Music.  A  refined  and  improved  form  of  the 
native  marimba  (see  in  Diet.),  having  two  rows  of  wooden 
bars  with  metal  resonators  below  them,  first  designed  and 
manufactured  by  J.  C.  Deagan,  American  musician  and 
manufacturer.  It  is  played  similarly  to  the  xylophone,  but 
with  less  rapid  execution  because  of  its  sustained  tones. 
The  steel  marimba  has  bars  of  steel  instead  of  wood. 

||  mar'mite'  (mar'met'),  n.  [F.]  A  pot ;  kettle;  also,  Slang, 
an  explosive  shell.  Cf.  black  Maria,  above, 
mar'qui-sette'  (mar'ke-z<?t'),  n.  [Dim.  of  F.  marquise 
awning,  marquise.]  A  sheer,  somewhat  lustrous  cotton 
fabric,  often  dotted,  of  firm  texture,  woven  from  a  twisted 
mercerized  thread  of  two  strands ;  also,  a  sheer  light  silk 
fabric  used  chiefly  for  overdresses. 

mask*,  7i.  A  face  covering  which  constitutes  or  forms  part 
of  a  respirator  for  protecting  against  poisonous  or  irritating 
atmospheres ;  also,  the  respirator  as  a  whole ;  —  called 
specifically  ons  mask.  The  modern  gas  mask,  while  origi¬ 
nally  designed  for  use  in  war,  is  also  of  value  in  mines,  fac¬ 
tories,  gun  turrets,  etc.,  and  for  use  by  firemen  in  buildings 
filled  with  noxious  gases.  It  is  provided  with  transparent 
eyepieces  and,  usually,  with  a  canister  containing  absorb¬ 
ents  through  which  the  in-going  air  must  pass.  It  may  also 
include  a  smoke  filter. 

Mas'sa-chu'setts  balTot  (mas'd-choo'sSts) .  A  form  of  the 
Australian  ballot,  first  used  in  Massachusetts  in  1888,  upon 
which  the  names  of  all  candidates  are  arranged  alphabeti¬ 
cally  for  each  office,  with  the  name  of  the  party  following 
that  of  the  nominee. 


food,  fcTot ;  out,  oil ;  chair ;  go ;  sing,  ii)k ;  fhen,  thin  :  nature,  verdure  (250) ,  K  =  cli  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144);  boN ;  yet ;  zh  =  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Guid*. 

Full  explanations  of  Abbreviations,  8l|?ns,  etc.,  Immediately  precede  the  Vocabulary. 
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ADDENDA 


master  vibrator.  Mach.  In  an  internal-combustion  engine 
with  two  or  more  cylinders,  an  induction  coil  and  vibrator 
placed  in  the  circuit  between  the  battery  or  magneto  and 
the  coils  for  the  different  cylinders,  which  are  used  without 
vibrators  of  their  own. 

match  bullet.  A  bullet  for  use  in  a  match,  or  competition ; 
specif.,  in  the  United  States  army,  a  bullet,  weighing  ISO 
grains,  used  in  competitions  because  less  subject  to  devia¬ 
tion  than  the  regular  service  bullet  weighing  150  grains, 
inatch'mark'  (mach'mark'),  n.  Mach.  A  mark  placed  on 
the  contiguous  separable  parts  of  any  device  to  aid  in  the 
proper  reassembling  of  any  of  those  parts, 
match'mark',  v.  t.  To  place  a  matchmark  on. 
ma'tri-lin'e-al  (ma'trl-lln'e-al;  mat'rT-),  a.  [L.  mater,  ma- 
tris,  mother  +  E.  lineal. ]  Relating  to  descent  through  the 
female  line,  that  is,  through  the  mother  and  maternal  an¬ 
cestors  ;  —  contrasted  with  patrilineal. 
mat'ro-Cli'nous  (mat'rS-kll'niis ;  mat'rS-kli'nfis) ,  a.  [L. 
mater,  or  Doric  Gr.  phr-ijp,  mother  (-  kMpclv  to  lean,  in¬ 
cline.]  Biol.  Designating  or  having  certain  characters  in¬ 
herited  from  the  mother. — inat'ro-cli'ny  (mat'r3-klI'nT),n. 
mat-zoon'  (mat-soon'),  n.  [Armen,  matsoun  curd,  fr. 
mats  dense.]  A  kind  of  fermented  milk  used  as  a  food 
drink  or  beverage  in  Armenia,  Turkey,  etc.,  and  in  America 
as  a  medicinal  food  drink  in  cases  of  digestive  disorder. 
Max'i-mal-ist  or,  often,  max'i-mal-ist  (mak'sT-mal-Tst), 
n.  [ maximal  H — i st.]  A  member  of  the  extreme  radical  group 
of  the  Russian  Social  Revolutionary  party.  Cf.  Minimalist. 
To  translate  Bolshevik  “Maximalist'' ,  as  was  the  practice 
of  most  newspaper  correspondents  in  Russia  in  1917,  is  to 
confound  this  group  with  a  small  extreme-Left  group  of 
the  Social  Revolutionary  party.  E.  A.  Ross. 

II  ma-xi'xe  (ma-she'sha;  mak'seks'),n.  [Pg.]  A  kind  of 
round  dance  in  march  or  polka  time,  resembling  the  two- 
step  in  action,  rhythm,  etc.,  but,  like  the  tango,  character¬ 
ized  by  a  variety  of  steps  and  figures, 
ma-zoot',  ma-zut',  ma-zute'  (ma-zoot'),  n.  Vars.of  ma- 
zout,  in  the  Dictionary. 

mean  spherical  candle  power.  Illumination.  A  measure 
of  average  candle  power  in  all  directions  of  space, 
numerically  equal  to  the  total  light  flux  divided  by  4  w. 
Mediterranean  fruit  fly.  A  two-winged  fly  ( Ceratitis 
capitata )  with  black  and  white  markings,  native  of  the 
Mediterranean  countries,  but  now  widely  distributed.  Its 
larva  lives  in  ripening  oranges,  peaches,  and  other  fruits, 
causing  them  to  decay  and  fall, 
meg'a-bar  (meg'a-bar),  n.  [mega-  +  Gr.  ftapos  weight.] 
A  unit  of  atmospheric  pressure ;  one  megadyne  per  square 
centimeter;  —  now  generally  called  bar.  See  bar,  above, 
mei'o-bar  (ml'S-bar),  n.  [Gr.  peiaie  less  +  fiipos  weight  ] 
Meteorol.  a  A  region  of  low  barometric  pressure,  b  An 
isobar  of  low  pressure. 

mei-o'sis*  (ml-o'sls),  n.  Biol.  =  reduction,  2  b,  in  Diet, 
mel'a-nose*  (mel'a-nos),  n.  Agric.  A  disease  of  citrus 
trees  and  fruits,  due  to  attacks  of  Phomopsis  citri,  charac¬ 
terized  by  minute  brown  or  black  spots  on  leaves,  stems, 
and  fruits.  The  same  fungus  also  causes  the  stem-end  rot. 
Men'she-vi-ki'  or,  often,  men'she-vi-ki'  (men'she-ve-ke'; 
commonly,  in  English,  -ve'ke),  n.  pi.;  sing.  Menshe¬ 
vik  or  men-  (-vSk').  [Russ.,  lit.,  the  littler ;  —  so  called 
because  orig.  the  minority  group  of  the  party.]  In  Russian 
politics,  the  less  radical  wing  of  the  Sociaf  Democratic 
party  (which  see,  below) .  The  Mensheviki  hold  that  Russia 
is  not  economically  ripe  for  the  introduction  of  the  complete 
Socialist  program.  Cf.  Bolshevik,  above. 

Men'she-vism  or,  often,  men'-  (men'she-vTz’m),  n.  Doc¬ 
trines,  tactics,  or  practices  of,  or  like  those  of,  the  Menshe¬ 
viki.  - vist  (-vlst) ,  a. 

men-tim'e-ter  (men-tlm'e-ter),  n.  [L.  mens,  mentis, 
mind  +  -meter.]  A  method  of  measuring  mental  capacities, 
esp.  a  series  of  intelligence  tests  for  such  a  purpose  devised 
by  psychologists  and  used  in  the  Army,  and  in  industry, 
education,  etc.  Cf.  alpha  test  and  beta  test,  above, 
mer'eu-rize  (mflr'ku-rlz) ;  -rized  (-rlzd) ;  -riz'ing,  v.  t. 

Chem.  To  combine  or  treat  with  mercury, 
mercury  arc.  Elec.  An  electric  discharge  through  mercury 
vapor,  in  a  vacuum  tube,  emitting  a  blue-green  light  rich 
in  actinic  and  ultra-violet  rays.  The  arc  is  variously  used, 
as  for  water  sterilization,  in  photography,  and  for  the  rec¬ 
tification  of  alternating  currents. 

mes'o-bar  (mSs'6-bar),  n.  [meso-  +  Gr.  fthpos  weight.] 
Meteorol.  a  A  region  of  normal,  or  approximately  normal, 
barometric  pressure,  b  An  isobar  of  normal  pressure, 
mes'o-tho'ri-um  (mSs'S-tho'rl-um),  n.  [NL.;  meso-  + 
thorium .]  Chem.  A  radioactive  product  intermediate  be¬ 
tween  thorium  and  radiothorium,  with  a  period  of  5.5  years, 
mess'tin'  (mes'tTn'),  n.  Mil.  An  oval-shaped  metal  vessel 
having  a  bail  which  is  hinged  to  its  sides  and  which  serves 
both  as  a  handle  and  to  hold  down  the  cover  of  the  vessel. 
Each  soldier  carries  his  own  messtin,  which  is  part  of  his 
mess  equipment  and  in  which  his  food  is  served  to  him. 
met'a-sta-bil'l-ty  (met'a-std-bll'I-ti),  n.  Phys.  Chem. 

Metastable  condition  or  phase, 
methyl  cyanide.  Acetic  nitrile.  See  nitrile,  in  the  Diet. 
mi'cro-cin'e-mat'o-graph  (ml'kro-sln'e-mat'6-graf),  n. 
[ micro -  +  cinematograph .]  a  A  cinematograph  for  tak¬ 
ing  moving  pictures  of  microscopic  objects,  or  one  for  pro¬ 
jecting  such  pictures,  b  A  moving-picture  film  on  which  the 
movements  of  microscopic  objects  have  been  recorded.  — 
mi'cro-cin'e-ma-tog'ra-phy  (  md-tog'ra-fl),  n.  — cin'e- 
mat'o-graph'ic  (-mat'3-graf'Tk),  a. 
mi'ero-graph",  n.  Physics.  An  instrument  for  measuring 
minute  movements  by  the  magnified  record  of  the  move¬ 
ments  of  a  diaphragm. 

mi-crog'ra-phy*  (ml-krog'rd-fi),  n.  Examination  or  study 
with  the  microscope,  as  of  an  etched  surface  of  metal, 
mi'cro-mo'tion  (mT'kro-mo'shun),  a.  Designating,  or  per¬ 
taining  to  the  study  of  small  or  microscopic  motions  or 
movements,  as  the  movements  made  in  doing  some  kinds 
of  work,  the  motion  of  the  blood  in  circulation,  etc.;  specif., 
the  study  and  recording  of  such  minute  forms  of  motion  by 
means  of  moving  pictures. 

mi'cro-phys'ics  (-ffz'Tks),  n.  [ micro -  +  physics .]  The 
science  of  the  ultimate  structure  of  matter,  that  is,  of 
bodies  such  as  molecules,  atoms,  and  electrons  which  are 
too  small  for  direct  observation, 
mi'ero-py-rom'e-ter  (-pT-rom'e-ter) ,  n.  [ micro -  -f-  pyrom¬ 
eter .]  Physics.  An  instrument  for  the  optical  determina¬ 
tion  of  the  temperature  or  emissivity  of  microscopic  glowing 


bodies.  It  nas  a  minute  glow  lamp  mounted  within  the  eye¬ 
piece  of  a  microscope  so  that  the  image  of  the  filament  is 
superimposed  upon  that  of  the  observed  glowing  surface. 
Middle  East.  The  countries  of  southwestern  Asia  lying 
between  Asia  Minor  and  Afghanistan:  Armenia,  Georgia, 
Azerbaijan,  Kurdistan,  Syria,  Palestine,  Hejaz,  Arabia, 
Mesopotamia,  Persia,  Transcaspia,  and  part  of  Turkestan. 
The  term  Near  East  is  also  used  to  include  this  region, 
but  is  more  correctly  restricted  to  Turkey  in  Asia  (Asia 
Minor),  (former)  Turkey  in  Europe,  and  the  Balkan  States. 
Loosely,  Middle  East  is  also  used  to  include  India,  Bur¬ 
ma,  and  the  Malay  Peninsula,  that  is,  all  the  countries  be¬ 
tween  the  Near  East  and  the  Far  East, 
middy  blouse.  A  loose  blouse  with  sailor  collar,  worn  by 
women  and  children  ;  —  often  called  simply  middy. 
Mid'-Eu'rope,  n.  =  Mitteleuropa,  below. 

||  mi'di'nette'  (me'de'net'),  n.  [F.,  fr.  midi  noon.]  A 
Parisian  shopgirl ;  —  so  called  because  these  girls  come  out 
of  the  shops  in  great  numbers  at  noon  ;  hence,  sometimes, 
a  girl  of  the  same  class  elsewhere.  Colloq. 
mile'age*,  n.  Railroad  Accounting.  That  part  of  a  freight 
rate  which  is  intended  to  cover  movement  expenses  and  is 
usually  made  proportionate  to  the  distance.  Cf.  terminal, 
n.,  3  C,  in  the  Dictionary. 

military  heel.  Shoes.  A  straight  heel  like  the  Cuban  heel, 
but  not  so  high. 

mill'age  (mll'jj),  n.  A  rate  (as  of  taxation)  expressed  in 
mills  per  dollar, 
mil'let*,  n.  See  proso,  below. 

mil'li-bar'  (mil'T-bar'),  n.  [ milli -  +  Gr.  0&pos  weight.] 
Physics.  The  thousandth  part  of  a  bar.  Cf.  bar,  above, 
mil'li-cu'rie'  (-kii're'),  n.  [ milli -  +  curie.]  A  unit  of  ra¬ 
dium  emanation  equal  to  one  thousandth  of  a  curie, 
mil'li-lam'bert  (mll'l-15m'bert),  n.  [milli-  +  lambert.] 
Photometry.  A  practical  unit  of  brightness  equal  to  one 
thousandth  of  the  C.  G.  S.  unit.  See  lambert,  above, 
mil'lionth*,  a.  Constructed  or  drawn  on  a  scale  of  one  mil¬ 
lionth  of  the  natural  size;  as, a  millionth  map;  a  millionth 
globe. 

milTi-phot'  (mll'T-fot' ;  -lot') ,  n.  [milli-  +  phot.]  Phys¬ 
ics.  See  phot,  below. 

mi'lo  (ml'lo),  n.  Agric.  A  yellow-seeded  grain  sorghum  of 
the  durra  group,  probably  of  African  origin,  grown  in  the 
United  States  and  elsewhere  as  a  dry-land  crop ;  —  called 
also  milo  maize. 

mine  layer.  Naval.  A  vessel  especially  equipped  for  or  en¬ 
gaged  in  the  laying  of  underwater  mines. 

Mi'  nen  (me'nen),  n.  [G.]  A  Minenwerfer. 
Mi'nen-wer'fer  (me'nen-ver'fer),  n.  [G.,  lit.,  mine  throw¬ 
er.]  Mil.  a  A  German  3-inch  muzzle-loading  gun,  weighing 
about  500  pounds  and  having  a  range  of  1 ,800  yards,  com¬ 
bining  the  properties  of  high-angled  and  flat-trajectoried 
fire,  and  designed  esp.  to  accompany  infantry  in  the  ad¬ 
vance,  for  use  in  destroying  machine-gun  strong  points. 
The  Minenwerfer  is  mounted  on  wheels  and  is  provided 
with  oil-filled  recoil  cylinders,  but  for  firing  it  is  removed 
from  the  wheeled  mount,  b  Loosely,  any  mine  thrower, 
min'er-al-ize*,  v.  t.  To  charge  or  impregnate  with  ore. 
mine  thrower.  Mil.  a  A  Minenwerfer  (which  see,  above), 
b  Any  of  the  numerous  small  trench  mortars  which  accom¬ 
panied  the  front-line  infantry  during  the  World  War  (1914- 
1918) ;  also,  any  device  used  to  throw  projectiles  contain¬ 
ing  a  high  explosive  to  a  distance  of  from  400  to  600  yards, 
regardless  of  how  the  projectile  was  propelled,  whether  by 
a  catapultic  device,  gunpowder,  or  other  means. 
Min'i-mal-ist  or,  often ,  min'i-mal-ist  (min'T-mal-Yst),n. 
[ minimal  -\ — ist.l  Russian  Politics.  A  member  of  the 
less  radical  wing  of  the  Social  Revolutionary  party  ;  —  op¬ 
posed  to  Maximalist  (which  see,  above), 
min'nie  (min'Y),  n.  A  Minenwerfer ;  also,  a  shell  thrown  by 
a  Minenwerfer.  Slang. 

||  min-yan' (men-yan'),  n.  [Heb., lit.,  count.]  Jewish  Re- 
lig.  A  quorum,  or  number  necessary,  for  conducting  public 
worship. 

mir'ror-scope  (mir'er-skop),  n.  [ mirror  -f-  - scope .]  See 
PROJECTOR,  below. 

misch  metal  (mYsh).  [G.  misch-  ( mischen  to'rnix)  -f-  E. 
metal."]  Metal.  A  crude  mixture  of  the  rare-earth  metals 
cerium,  lanthanum,  didymium,  etc.,  with  or  without  iron, 
resulting  from  the  reduction  of  compounds  formed  in  the 
thorium  industry,  and  usually  containing  about  40  per  cent 
of  cerium. 

mit'o-chon'dri-a  (mit'6-kon'dn-d),  n.  pi.;  sing,  mito- 
chondrium  (-um).  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  ultos  thread  -f  y6v8pos  grits, 
cartilage.]  Biol.  Minute  bodies  in  the  cytoplasm  of  many 
cells,  supposed  by  some  to  transmit  hereditary  characters 
or  to  function  in  differentiating  the  various  tissues  ; — called 
also  chondriosomes  and  plastosomes.  In  plant  cells  mito¬ 
chondria  are  associated  with  the  formation  of  starch  and 
chloroplasts.  —  init'o-chon'dri-al  (-al),  a. 
Mit'tel-eu-ro'pa  (mit'el-oi-ro'pa),  n.  [G.,  Central  Eu¬ 
rope.]  That  portion  of  Central  Europe  which,  as  a  phase 
of  the  doctrine  of  Pan-Germanism,  Germany  purposed  to 
form,  by  absorption  or  conquest  where  necessary,  into  one 
greatempire.  Itcomprisedallof  Germany, Austria-Hungary, 
Belgium,  the  Balkan  States,  and  Turkey,  with  a  strip  of 
northern  France  and  all  of  western  Russia,  and  involved 
virtual  control  over  Denmark,  Netherlands,  Switzerland, 
and  Greece.  The  great  artery  of  this  proposed  empire,  with 
its  estimated  population  of  200  millions,  was  to  betheBer- 
lin-Bagdad  Railway,  which  would  serve  as  a  means  of  “pres¬ 
sure  toward  the  East”  (see  Drang  nach  Osten,  above), 
mode*,  n.  Statistics.  That  value  in  a  series  of  like  observa¬ 
tions  or  items  that  occurs  most  frequently.  It  corresponds 
to  the  maximum  ordinate  of  a  frequency  curve, 
model  school.  A  graded  school  connected  with  a  normal 
school,  or  teachers’  training  college,  and  used  as  a  model  or 
type,  serving  mainly  for  educational  purposes,  or  as  a  reg¬ 
ular  training  school  in  which  student  teachers  teach  under 
direction.  Strictly  speaking,  training  school ,  practice 
school ,  or  experimental  school  should  be  used  for  the 
latter  sense.  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Education. 

mod'u-late*,  y.  t.  Elec.  To  change  the  frequency  of  (as 
electrical  oscillations  or  waves)  by  imposing  upon  them 
others  of  another,  usually  a  lower,  frequency. 

Mo'hawk*,  n.  In  figure  skating,  a  figure  consisting  of  a 
combination  of  a  stroke  forward  on  either  edge  of  either 
skate,  followed  by  a  stroke  backward  on  the  corresponding 
edge  of  the  skate  on  the  opposite  foot. 


mo'lal  (mo'ISl),  a.  Chem.  =  1st  molar,  a.,  2,  in  the  Die*, 
mon'i-ker  (mon'Y-ker),  n.  [The  same  as  monica.]  A 
name  ;  a  nickname ;  —  spelt  also  monaker ,  moneker,  mon¬ 
icker,  monniker ,  monarcher,  etc.  Slang. 

||  mo'no'coque'  (m8'n6'k6k') ,  n.  [F.,  lit.,  single  shell.] 
Aeronautics.  A  type  of  fuselage  constructed  by  wrapping 
strips  of  veneer  around  formers,  in  which  the  veneer  is  pri¬ 
marily  depended  on  to  carry  stresses  arising  in  the  fuselage  ; 
also,  an  airplane  having  such  a  fuselage, 
mon'o-cy-an'o-gen  (mon'6-sl-an'o-jen),  n.  =  cyanogen, 
a,  in  the  Dictionary. 

Mon'tes-so'ri  meth'od  (mftn'tes-so're) .  Pedagogy.  A  sys¬ 
tem  of  training  and  instruction,  primarily  for  use  with  nor¬ 
mal  children  aged  from  three  to  six  years,  devised  by  Dr. 
Maria  Montessori  (1870-  )  of  Rome,  Italy.  Leading 

features  are  freedom  for  physical  activity  (no  stationary 
desks  and  chairs),  informal  and  individual  instruction,  the 
very  early  development  of  writing,  and  an  extended  sensory 
and  motor  training  (with  special  emphasis  on  vision,  touch, 
perception  of  movement,  and  their  interconnections).  Most 
of  the  chief  features  of  the  method  are  borrowed  from  cur¬ 
rent  methods  widely  used  in  training  feeble-minded  child¬ 
ren. —  Mon'tes-so'ri-an  (-an),  a.  —  Mon'tes-so'ri-an- 
ism  (-Yz’m),  n. 

mon'u-ment*,  n.  See  national  monument,  below, 
moonlight  school.  An  evening  school  conducted  in  a  coun¬ 
try  school  district  to  teach  adult  illiterates  to  read  and 
write ;  —  a  term  originating  in  Kentucky,  where  such 
schools  were  first  opened  during  the  lighter  quarters  of  the 
moon,  when  the  mountaineers  could  see  their  way  to  and 
from  the  schools.  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Education. 

mooring  band.  Aeronautics.  The  band  of  tape  over  the 
top  of  a  balloon ,  to  which  are  attached  the  mooring  ropes, 
mooring  harness.  The  system  of  bands  of  tape  over  the 
top  of  a  balloon,  to  which  are  attached  the  mooring  ropes, 
mooring  mast.  Aeronautics.  A  tall  vertical  column,  prop¬ 
erly  supported  by  wire  stays,  to  the  upper  end  of  which  an 
airship  may  be  moored.  The  mooring  mast  is  generally  pro¬ 
vided  with  steps,  a  platform  at  the  top,  lights,  etc. 
Moose*  (moos),  n.  1.  [ often  l.  c.]  A  member  of  the  Pro¬ 
gressive  party  (which  see,  below)  ;  a  Bull  Moose.  Cant. 

2.  A  member  of  a  secret  fraternal  and  beneficiary  society 
(Loyal  Order  of  Moose),  founded  in  1888  at  Louisville, 
Ky.,  and  now  having  many  lodges  throughout  the  United 
States  and  a  home  and  school  at  Mooseheart,  Ind. 
mop*,  v.  t.  —  to  mop  up.  Mil.,  to  clean  up,  or  complete 
the  work  of  destroying  such  of  the  enemy  as  remain  alive  in 
a  system  of  hostile  trenches  which  have  been  swept  over  by 
a  first  attacking  line. — mop'per— up',  ». 

||  mo'res  (mo'rez),  n.  pi. ;  sing,  mos  (mos).  [L.]  Customs ; 
habits ;  esp.  .customs  more  or  less  obligatory ;  customary  laws, 
mo'ron  (mo'ron),  n.  [Gr.  yu >pos  foolish.]  Psychol.  A 
person  belonging  to  that  group  of  the  feeble-minded  whose 
mental  level  is  that  of  the  normal  child  of  from  eight  to 
twelve  years  of  age,  inclusive.  Henry  H.  Goddard. 

II  mo-ron'  (mo-ron'),  n. ;  pi.  -rones  (-ro'nas).  [Sp.l  Olive 
Trade.  A  small,  inferior  olive  with  woody  pulp  and  a  large 
pit  adherent  to  the  pulp,  growing  in  the  mountainous  and 
high-valley  districts  around  the  town  of  Moron,  Spain, 
mor-ti'eian  (mor-tish'an),  n.  [L.  mors ,  mortis,  death  + 
-ician  as  in  physician  or  the  like.]  An  undertaker.  Cant. 

||  mos  (mos),  n.,  si?ig.  of  mores. 

mo-sa'ic*,  n.  Agric.  Mosaic  disease,  a  destructive  disease 
of  tobacco,  potatoes,  cucurbits,  sugar  cane,  and  other 
crops,  characterized  by  the  irregular  bleaching  of  the  chlo¬ 
rophyll  in  the  leaves,  giving  them  a  mottled  appearance. 
Mother’s  Day.  A  day  appointed  for  the  honoring  of  mother¬ 
hood  and  the  loving  remembrance  by  each  person  of  his 
mother,  to  be  shown  by  some  act  of  appreciative  regard. 
The  second  Sunday  in  May,  or  in  schools  the  preceding  Fri¬ 
day,  was  designated  by  the  founder  (Anna  Jarvis,  of  Phila¬ 
delphia)  for  the  day,  and  a  white  carnation  as  the  badge, 
motion  picture.  A  moving  picture, 
mo'to-graph*  (mo'tS-graf),  n.  A  moving  picture  ;  chrono- 
photograph. 

mo-tog'ra-phyj(mo-tog'ra-fi),  n.  Art  or  process  of  making 
motographs.  —  mo'to-graph'ic  (mo'tS-graf'Tk) ,  a. 
motor  bus,  or  mo'tor-bus',  n.  An  automobile  bus. 
mo'tor-drome'  (mo'ter-drom'),  n.  [ motor  -f-  -drome.]  A 
track  or  course,  usually  inclosed  and  with  seats  for  specta¬ 
tors,  for  races,  tests,  etc.,  of  automobile  vehicles, 
mo'tor-ize  (mo'ter-Tz),  v.  t.  [motor  +  -ize.]  To  substitute 
motor-driven  vehicles,  or  automobiles,  for  the  horses  and 
horse-drawn  vehicles  of  (a  fire  department,  city,  etc.). — 
mo'tor-i-za'tion  (-Y-za'sh?7n;  -T-za'shi/n),  n. 
motor  spirit*.  Any  volatile  liquid  used  as  a  fuel  in  internal- 
combustion  engines  ;  specif.,  gasoline  or  petrol, 
motor  truck,  or  mo'tor— truck',  n.  An  automobile  truck, 
mov'ie  (moov'T),  n.  A  moving  picture  or  a  moving-picture 
show ;  also,  in  pi.,  with  the ,  moving  pictures  or  moving- 
picture  shows  as  a  class.  Slang  or  Colloq. 
moving  picture.  A  series  of  pictures,  usually  photographs 
taken  with  a  special  machine,  presented  to  the  eye  in  very 
rapid  succession,  with  some  or  all  of  the  objects  in  the  pic¬ 
ture  represented  in  successive  positions  slightly  changed, 
and  producing, because  of  the  persistence  of  vision,  the  opti¬ 
cal  effect  of  a  continuous  picture  in  which  the  objects  move. 
Qf.  cinematograph,  in  the  Diet.;  film  and  frame,  above, 
mpret  (m’pret) ,  n.  [Albanian  mbret  king,  fr.  L.  imperator. 
See  emperor.j  The  title  of  the  ruler  of  Albania. 

M.  S.  C.  P.,  or  m.  s.  c.  p.  Abbr.  Physics.  Mean  spherical 
candle  power. 

mud  gun.  Metal.  A  device  for  forcibly  applying  stiff  mud 
or  clay,  as  to  the  tap  hole  of  a  blast  furnace  for  closing  it, 
consisting  of  two  cylinders,  a  large  one  for  the  steam  or 
compressed  air  by  which  it  is  operated,  and  a  smaller  one, 
in  front,  into  which  balls  of  clay  are  fed.  Cf.  gun,  above, 
mul'ti-graph  (mul'tT-graf),  n.  [ multi -  -f-  -graph.]  A  com¬ 
bined  rotary  typesetting  and  printing  machine. 

Multigraph  is  a  trade-mark  name, 
mul'ti-plane'  (-plan'),  n-  [ multi -  -f-  plane.]  Aeronautics. 
An  airplane  with  three  or  more  main  supporting  surfaces 
placed  one  above  another. 

mul'ti-tum' coil',  [multi-  -f  turn.]  Wireless.  A  coil  con¬ 
sisting  of  a  large  number  of  turns  of  fine  cotton-covered 
wire,  for  use  in  a  receiving  set  in  place  of  an  aerial, 
mustard  gas.  An  oily  liquid  used  extensively  as  a  shell  fill¬ 
ing  in  the  World  War  because  of  its  violent  irritant  and 
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blistering  properties  ;  —  so  named  by  the  British  troops 
from  the  faint  mustard  or  garlic  odor  which  it  has  in  the 
crude  state.  Called  also  yperite  and,  from  the  German 
shell  marking,  yellow-cross  liquid.  Chemically,  “mustard 
gas”  is  dichlor ethyl  sulphide  (ClCHsCfUriS.  It  may  be 
made  from  alcohol  by  a  series  of  reactions, 
mu'ta-ro-ta'tion  (mu'ta-ro-ta'shun),  n.  [L.  mutare  to 
change  +  rotation .]  Physics  &  Chem.  A  change  in  opti¬ 
cal  rotation  shown  by  certain  solutions  (as  those  of  dex¬ 
trose,  fructose,  lactose)  on  standing.  Chemical  alteration 
is  assigned  as  the  cause. 

mutt  (mut),  n.  Also  mut.  a  An  insignificant,  common¬ 
place,  or  stupid  person,  b  A  mongrel  dog  ;  cur.  Both  Slang. 
my'e-lin-at'ed  (mi'£-lin-at'5d),  a.  [See  myelin.]  Same  as 
medullated,  in  the  Dict.\  as,  myelinated  fibers, 
mystery  ship.  One  of  a  class  of  vessels  built  in  England 
during  the  World  War  (1914-1918)  to  represent  inoffensive 
and  unprotected  merchantmen,  but  in  reality  having  heavy 
armament  concealed  behind  collapsible  sides,  bulkheads,  or 
superstructure,  which  were  intended  to  decoy  submarines 
into  close  and  unguarded  surface  attacks,  during  which 
they  could  be  destroyed  ;  —  called  also  mystery  boat,  hush 
boat,  Q-ship,  etc. 

na-celle'*  (na-sel') ,  n.  [F.,  fr.  L.  naucella,  navicella,  dim. 
of  navis  ship.]  The  inclosed  shelter  provided  in  some  types 
of  airships  and  airplanes  for  the  pilot  and  passengers,  or  for 
a  power  plant,  or  for  both.  A  nacelle  is  usually  shorter  than 
a  fuselage,  and  does  not  carry  the  tail  unit.  Cf.  fuselage. 
nak  (nak),  n.  [Perh.  Hind,  ndk  nose.]  Bot.  The  stigmatic 
point  of  the  fruit  of  the  mango  (Mangif era  indica) . 
na-po'le-on*,  n.  An  oblong  portion  of  rich  iced  cake  con¬ 
sisting  of  several  layers  of  puff  paste  with  a  cream  filling, 
na-poo',  lia-pooh'  (na-poo'),  interj.  [Corrupt,  of  F.  il  n'y 
a  plus  there  is  no  more,  it  is  finished.]  No  more  ;  all  gone  ; 
all  over  ;  “nothing  doing;”  finished;  dead.  —  a.  No;  no 
good ;  dead.  —  v.  i.  To  be  done  for ;  die.  —  v.  t.  To  do  for  ; 
put  an  end  to ;  kill.  All  Brit.  Soldiers’  Slang. 
na-prap'a-thy  (nd-prap'd-thi),  n.  [Bohemian  naprav a 
correction  H — pathy. ]  A  therapeutic  system  of  drugless 
healing  by  manipulation,  depending  on  the  theory  that  dis¬ 
ease  symptoms  result  from  strained  or  contracted  ligaments 
in  pelvis,  spine,  or  thorax.  —  nap'ra-patll  (nap'rd-path) ,  n. 
nar'eism  (nar'siz’m),  n.  [See  Narcissus,  3.]  Psychol.  A 
mental  state  or  condition  in  which  one  is  enamored  of  one’s 
own  person;  undue  love  of  self. — nar'eist  (-slst),  n. 
liar-cis'sism  (nar-sis'Iz’m),  n.  =narcism. 
nar-cis'tic  (nar-sls'tik),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  narcism. 
Na-tal'  grass'  (nd-tal').  Bot.  An  important  forage  grass 
( Tricholsena  rosea )  of  southern  Africa  now  cultivated  also 
in  many  tropical  and  subtropical  regions. 

National  Army.  Mil.  That  part  of  the  army  of  the  United 
States  which  consists  of  the  drafted  men,  in  distinction 
from  the  Regular  Army  and  the  National  Guard, 
na'tion-al-ist*,  n.  [cap.]  An  advocate  of  national  unity  and 
independence,  as  in  Turkey,  Egypt,  and  India, 
na'tion-al-i-za'tion*,  n.  Act  of  nationalizing  (see  nation¬ 
alize,  v.  t.,  2,  in  the  Diet.) ;  specif.,  as  a  doctrine  of  Com¬ 
munism,  the  taking  over  by  the  state  of  private  property, 
as  mines,  factories,  banks,  etc.,  or  industrial,  trade,  or  finan¬ 
cial  organizations,  or  the  control  of  any  class  of  labor  or 
service  in  the  interests  of  the  state.  Its  purpose  is  the 
elimination  of  the  profits  of  private  owners  and  middlemen 
and  the  prevention  of  waste  due  to  the  competition  and 
parallelism  of  the  present  capitalistic  economic  system, 
national  monument.  U.  S.  Any  of  various  prominent  natu¬ 
ral  features,  as  mountains,  canons,  natural  bridges,  etc.,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  land  about  them,  which  have  been  reserved 
by  the  government  as  public  property.  Several  national 
monuments,  as  the  Grand  Canon  of  Arizona,  have  become 
national  parks  through  acts  of  Congress, 
national  park.  U.  S.  An  area  of  land  (see  park,  n.,  4,  in 
the  Did.)  set  aside  as  public  property  by  act  of  Congress. 
National  Prohibition  Act.  See  Volstead  Act,  below, 
na'tur-op'a-thy  (na'tur-op'd-thi),  n.  [L.  natura  nature  + 
- pathy .]  An  eclectic  system  of  treatment  of  disease  with¬ 
out  drugs  which  employs  various  methods  that  are  sup¬ 
posed  to  assist  nature  in  repelling  the  disease.  —  na'tur- 
op'a-thist  (-thist),  n. 

N  C  [without  periods.]  Abbr.  of  Navy-Curtiss,  used  to 
designate  a  type  of  seaplane  jointly  produced  by  the  United 
States  Navy  and  the  Curtiss  Engineering  Corporation. 

N.  E.  A.  Abbr.  National  Education  Association, 
near*,  a.  Almost  being  ;  closely  resembling ;  almost ;  as, 
“near  silk,”  a  near  accident.  Cant  or  Colloq. 
near  beer.  Any  of  various  malt  liquors  (see  Citatibn). 

Near  beer  is  a  term  of  common  currency  used  to  desig¬ 
nate  all  that  class  of  malt  liquors  which  contain  so  little 
alcohol  that  they  will  not  produce  intoxication,  though 
drunk  to  excess,  and  includes  in  its  meaning  all  malt  liquors 
which  are  not  within  the  purview  of  the  general  prohibi¬ 
tion  law.  Cambell  v.  City  of  Thomasville,  Georgia  Appeal 
Records,  6.  212.  .  . 

near  seal.  Furriery.  Any  of  several  furs  prepared  to  imitate 
the  true  seal,  esp.  the  skin  or  fur  of  the  European  cony 
(rabbit)  plucked  and  dyed  the  color  of  seal.  French  dyed 
conies  are  sometimes  called  French  seal. 
neck  rot.  Bot.  A  disease  of  onions,  esp.  of  the  white  varie¬ 
ties,  characterized  by  a  rotting  of  the  bulbs  from  the  top 
downward,  caused  by  the  fungus  Sclerotium  cepivorum. 
ne'o-ars'phen-am'ine  (ne'o-ars'phim-am'in  ;  -d-men'),  n. 

Also  -in.  [neo-  -f-  arsphenamine. ]  Pharm.  Neosalvarsan. 
ne'o-im-pres'sion-ism  (ne'6-im-presh'«n-Tz’m) ,  n.  Paint¬ 
ing.  A  theory  or  practice  which  is  a  further  development, 
on  more  rigorously  scientific  lines,  of  the  theory  and  prac¬ 
tice  of  impressionism  (which  see,  in  the  Dictionary) ,  orig¬ 
inated  by  George  Seurat  (1859-91),  and  carried  on  by  Paul 
Signac  (1863-  )  and  others.  Its  method  is  marked  by 

the  laying  of  pure  primary  colors  in  minute  dots  upon  a 
white  ground,  any  given  line  being  produced  by  a  variation 
in  the  proportionate  quantity  of  the  primary  colors.  This 
method  is  also  known  as  pointillism  (stippling).  —  ne'o- 
iin-pres'sion-ist,  ».  a. 

ne'o-sal'var-sail  (ne'6-sal'vdr-san),  n.[neo-  +  salvarsan. ] 
Chem.  A  synthetic  compound  of  arsenic,  essentially 
Ci2HiiN202As2-CH20-S0Na,  derived  from  salvarsan. 
It  is  a  yellowish  powder,  readily  soluble  in  water.  Neosalvar¬ 
san  is  less  toxic  than  salvarsan,  but  also  less  efficacious. 

Neosalvarsan  is  a  trade-mark  name. 


neph'e-lom'e-try  (nef'e-lom'e-tri),  n.  The  use  of  the  neph- 
elometer. 

Nernst'  ef-fect'  (nernst).  [After  Prof.  Walter  Nernst 
(1864-  ),  German  physicist.]  Elec.  A  transverse  elec¬ 

tromotive  force,  analogous  to  the  Hall  effect,  produced 
when  a  metal  through  which  a  flow  of  heat  occurs  is  placed 
in  a  magnetic  field.  The  effect  is  observed  when  the  mag¬ 
netic  lines  of  force  are  perpendicular  to  the  thermal  flux, 
net*,  n.  Aeronautics,  a  A  rigging  of  ropes  and  twine,  on 
free  balloons,  which  supports  the  weight  of  the  basket, 
etc.,  distributing  the  load  over  the  entire  upper  surface  of 
the  envelope,  b  A  rectangular  net  of  cordage  used  to 
restrain  the  envelope  of  a  kite  balloon  or  airship  during 
inflation  and  before  the  car  is  attached. 

II  Ne  Te'me-re  (ne  tem'e  -re). [So  named  from  L.  ne  temere 
not  rashly,  the  first  two  words  in  the  decree.]  R.  C.  Ch.  A 
decree  of  the  Congregation  of  the  Council  declaring  invalid 
any  marriage  of  a  Roman  Catholic,  or  of  a  person  who  has 
ever  been  a  Roman  Catholic,  if  not  contracted  before  a  duly 
qualified  priest  (or  the  bishop  of  the  diocese)  and  at  least 
two  witnesses.  The  decree  was  issued  August  2,  1907,  and 
took  effect  on  Easter,  April  19,  1908.  The  decree  by  its 
terms  does  not  affect  mixed  marriages  (those^  between  Ro¬ 
man  Catholics  and  persons  of  another  faith)  in  Germany, 
neu'ro-fi'bril  (nu'ro-fi'bril),  n.  [ neuro -  -f-  fibril.']  Biol. 
The  conducting  element  of  a  nerve  cell, 
neu'ro-psy-cho'sis*  (-sl-ko'sis),  n.  See  psychoneurosis, 
below. 

news'print'  (nuz'print'),  n.  Written  also  news  print.  A 
kind  of  thin  machine-finished  paper  made  from  mechanical 
wood  pulp,  with  an  admixture  of  chemical  wood  pulp,  and 
used  largely  for  newspapers ;  - —  called  also  print. 

New  Thought.  Any  form  of  belief  in  mental  healing  other 
than  (1)  Christian  Science  and  (2)  hypnotism  or  psycho¬ 
therapy; — essentially  equivalent  to  Higher  Thought.  Its 
central  principle  is  affirmative  thought,  or  suggestion,  em- 
loyed  with  the  conviction  that  man  produces  changes  in 
is  health,  finances,  and  life  by  his  mental  attitude.  It  em¬ 
ploys  silent  and  absent  mental  treatment,  on  the  theory  that 
all  diseases  are  mental  in  origin.  As  a  cult  it  has  as  its  uni¬ 
fying  idea  the  inculcation  of  workable  optimism  in  con¬ 
trast  with  the  “old  thought”  of  sin,  evil,  predestination,  and 
pessimistic  resignation. 

nich'rome  (nlk'rom),  n.  An  alloy  of  nickel  and  chromium, 
resistant  to  oxidation  and  acids,  and  used  for  chemical 
apparatus,  electrical-resistance  appliances,  etc. 

|EF=  Nichrome  is  a  trade-mark  name, 
nickel  bronze.  Metal.  =  cupronickel,  above. 
Nie'tzsche-ism  (ne'che-iz’m) ,  n.  The  philosophical  egoism 
of  Friedrich  Wilhelm  Nietzsche  (German  philosopher, 
1844-1900)  and  his  followers.  Nietzsche’s  characteristic 
theory  is  of  the  perfectibility  of  man  through  forcible  self- 
assertion,  based  on  the  sanction  of  the  “will  to  power” 
(Wille  zur  Macht;  Nietzsche’s  substitute  for  Schopen¬ 
hauer’s  Wille  zum  leben,  or  “will  to  live”) ,  leading  to  criti¬ 
cism  of  Christian  ethics  as  servile  and  to  glorification  of  the 
overman  (see  overman,  3,  in  the  Dictionary). — Nie'- 

tzsche-an  (ne'ch?-an),  n.  &  a. - an-ism  (-Iz’m),  n. 

night  letter,  night  lettergram.  See  lettergram,  above, 
nik-al'gin  (mk-al'jin),  n.  [Gr.  mwto  conquer  +  t\yos 
pain  +  -in.]  Med.  A  local  anaesthetic  composed  of  hydro¬ 
chloric  acid,  quinine,  and  urea, 
nin-hy'drin  (nin-hi'drin),  n.  Chem.  A  colorless  crystal¬ 
line  compound,  CsHeO-i,  made  artificially.  It  is  a  sensitive 
reagent  for  proteins,  peptones,  and  most  amino  acids,  giving 
with  them  a  blue  coloration  in  boiling  solution.  Ninhydrin 
is  a  hydrate  of  triketo-hydrindene. 
t3i!=  Ninhydrin  is  a  trade-mark  name. 

Nip'pon-ese'  (mp'o-nez' ;  -nes'),  n. ;  sing.  &  pi.  [From 
Nippon,  the  Japanese  name  for  Japan.]  A  Japanese;  the 
Japanese. —  a.  Japanese. 

Nip'pon-ism  (nip'on-iz’m),  n.  A  characteristic  or  peculiar¬ 
ity  of  the  Nipponese,  or  Japanese ;  Japanese  idiom  or  ex¬ 
pression  ;  Japanism. 

Nip'pon-ize  (-lz),  v.  t.  To  make  Nipponese,  or  Japanese, 
ni-tra'to- (nl-tra'to-).  [See  nitrate.]  Chem.  A  combining 
form  denoting  the  presence  of  the  nitrate  group,  NO3,  esp. 
in  the  ammino  compounds, 
nitride  process.  See  nitrogen  fixation,  below, 
ni-tri'to-  (ni-trl'tS-).  [See  nitrite.]  Chem.  A  combining 
form  denoting  the  presence  of  the  nitrite  group,  NO2,  esp. 
in  the  ammino  compounds. 

ni'tro-cot'toil  (nT'tro-kot'’n) ,  n.  \_nitro-  +  cotton.]  Gun¬ 
cotton  (which  see,  in  the  Dictionary). 
nitrogen  fixation.  The  conversion  of  free  nitrogen,  of  which 
there  is  an  inexhaustible  supply  in  the  air,  into  combined 
form  so  as  to  render  it  useful  for  fertilizers,  explosives,  etc. 
The  industrial  fixation  processes  for  nitrogen  are:  (1)  the 
arc  process,  in  which  electric  sparking  causes  direct  union 
of  the  nitrogen  and  oxygen  of  the  air ;  (2)  the  cyanamlde 
process,  in  which  calcium  cyanamide  is  formed  by  union  of 
calcium  carbide  and  nitrogen  at  red  heat ;  (3)  the  nitride 
process,  which  depends  on  the  formation  of  a  metallic 
nitride,  e.  g.  by  heating  alumina,  coke,  and  nitrogen  in  an 
electric  furnace  ;  (4)  the  cyanide  process,  which  depends  on 
the  formation  of  a  cyanide,  e.  g.  by  heating  sodium  car¬ 
bonate,  coke,  and  iron  in  a  stream  of  nitrogen ;  (5)  the 
synthetic  ammonia  process  or  Haber  process,  according  to 
which  nitrogen  and  hydrogen  combine,  in  the  presence  of 
a  catalyzer,  to  form  ammonia. 

ni'tro-hy'dro-car'bon  (ni'tr6-hT'dro-kar'bon),n.  [ nitro--\ - 
hydrocarbon .]  Org.  Chem.  Any  nitro  derivative  of  a  hy¬ 
drocarbon  (as  nitrobenzene). 

ni'tro-starch'  (-starch'),  n.  [nitro- +  starch.]  An  explo¬ 
sive  made  by  treating  starch  with  nitric  and  sulphuric  acids, 
noble  gases.  Chem.  The  inert  gases,  argon,  helium,  kryp¬ 
ton,  neon,  and  xenon.  Cf.  noble  metals,  in  the  Did. 
no'ci-as-so'ci-a'tion  (no'sT-a-so'sT-a'shun;  -shi-a'shitn) ,  n. 
[L.  nocere  to  hurt  -f-  E.  association.]  Med.  Nervous  en¬ 
ergy  discharge ;  shock  ;  exhaustion  consequent  upon  surgi¬ 
cal  operation,  trauma,  etc. 

No'gu'chi'  cutaneous,  or  luetin,  test  fno'goo'che').  [After 
Hideyo  Noguchi  (1876-  ),  Japanese  physician  jn  Amer¬ 

ica.]  A  test  for  syphilis,  in  which  the  cutaneous  injection  of 
luetin  causes,  in  a  syphilitic  patient,  an  indurated  papule, 
or  a  pustule,  at  the  point  of  injection, 
no  man’s  land*.  In  modern  warfare,  the  belt  of  ground 
between  the  most  advanced  trenches  of  opposing  armies, 
nom'o-gram  (nom'6-gram),  n.  Same  as  nomograph. 


nom'o-graph  (nom'6-graf),  n.  [Gr.  voyos  law  +  -graph.] 

1.  A  graph  that  shows,  by  the  aid  of  a  straightedge,  the  rela¬ 
tion  between  interdependent  variables. 

2.  A  graphic  representation  of  numerical  relations  by  any 
of  various  systems. 

no-mog'ra-ptiy*,  n.  Art  of  constructing  nomographs,  or 
nomograms.  —  nom'o-graph'ic  (nom'S-graf'fk),  a. 
non-bey'er-age  (non-bev'er-aj),  a.  Not  used  as  a  beverage ; 
not  suitable  for  use  as  a  beverage. 

non-Bol'she-vik',  or  non-bol'she-vik',  a.&  n.,  non-Bol'- 
she-vi-ki',  or  non-bol'she-vi-ki',  n.  pi.,  non-Ger'man, 
a.  <fc  n.,non,in-tox,i-cant,n.,non'in-tox'i-cat'ing,  a.  See 

non-,  in  the  Did. 

non'co-bp'er-a'tion*,  n.  Refusal  of  a  people  to  cooperate 
with  the  government  of  a  country,  expressing  itself  in  civil 
disobedience,  that  is,  nonviolent  disobedience  to  laws 
deemed  to  be  unjust,  esp.  by  nonpayment  of  taxes,  by 
boycotting  goods  of  foreign  make,  and,  sometimes,  by  boy¬ 
cotting  the  courts,  legislative  councils,  educational  institu¬ 
tions,  etc.,  and  even  the  refusing  to  vote;  —  used  esp.  of  the 
policy  of  Gandhi  and  his  followers  in  India.  See  Satya- 
graha,  below.  — a'tion-ist,  n.  —  non'co-bp'er-a'tor,  n. 
Nonpartisan  League.  An  organization  formed  in  North 
Dakota  in  1915  as  a  nonpartisan  body  to  reform  the  system 
of  marketing  farm  products  in  agricultural  States.  It  aims 
at  public  ownership  of  public  necessities,  and  since  1917  it 
has  been  active  in  the  Middle  West,  esp.  in  North  Dakota, 
in  politics  and  in  economic  legislation, 
non-rig'id  (non-rlj'id),  a.  Not  rigid.  See  airship,  above, 
non-rust'a-ble,  a.,  lion-sink'a-ble,  a.  See  non-,  in  Did. 
non-sym'bi-ot'ic  (non-sim'bi-ot'ik),  a.  Biol.  Not  living  in 
a  state  of  mutualism  or  symbiosis,  as  azotobacters. 
non'trans-fer'a-ble  (non'trans-fur'd-b’l),  a.  See  non-,  in 
the  Diet. 

nonunion  shop.  Trade-Unionism,  a  A  shop  in  which 
union  members  are  not  employed ;  —  sometimes  called  a 
closed  nonunion  shop,  because  closed  to  union  members, 
b  A  shop  in  which  a  labor  union  forbids  its  members  to 
accept  employment. 

nose*,  n.  Aeronautics.  The  forward  end  of  an  aircraft; 
specif.,  the  part  of  a  fuselage  or  nacelle  projecting  in  front 
of  the  main  supporting  plane  or  planes, 
nose  dive.  A  steep  descent  in  an  airplane,  head-on. 
nose'-heav'y,  a.  Aeronautics.  Designating  an  aircraft  in 
which,  in  any  given  condition  of  normal  flight,  the  nose 
tends  to  drop  if  the  longitudinal  control  is  released,  as,  for 
instance,  when  the  pilot  has  to  exert  a  pull  on  the  control 
stick  or  column  to  maintain  the  given  condition, 
nose  spin.  Aviation.  The  movement  of  an  aircraft  when  it 
spins  about  an  axis  which  passes  through  the  forward  end 
of  the  craft  but  is  not  in  line  with  the  body, 
nose  stiffener.  Aeronautics.  A  bow  stiffener, 
nov-as'pi-rin  (no-vas'pi-rin),  n.  [L.  novus  new  E.  as¬ 
pirin.]  Pharm.  A  white  crystalline  compound,  C21  Hi6  On, 
a  derivative  of  salicylic  and  citric  acids.  It  is  said  to  be  less 
irritating  than  aspirin  and  is  used,  like  it,  as  an  antipyretic, 
antirheumatic,  and  antiseptic. 

Novaspirin  is  a  trade-mark  name, 
no'vo-ca'ine  (no'vo-ka'In ;  -en;  -kan'),  n.  Also  -in.  [L. 
novus  new  +  E.  cocaine.]  Pharm.  An  alkaloid,  C1SH20O2- 
N2HCI,  prepared  synthetically.  It  is  used  as  a  local  anaes¬ 
thetic,  and  is  much  less  toxic  than  cocaine. 

Novocains  is  a  trade-mark  name. 

Nt  [no  period.]  Abbr.  Chem.  Niton, 
nu'cle-us*,  n.  Chem.  a  A  characteristic  and  stable  complex 
of  atoms  to  which  other  atoms  may  be  variously  attached. 
See  benzene  nucleus,  in  the  Diet,  b  According  to  mod¬ 
ern  theories  of  the  atom,  a  positively  charged  central  part 
surrounded  by  revolving  electrons. 

||  nunc'  pro'  tunc'  (nuqk'  pro'  tupk').  [L.]  Law.  Now  for 
then ;  —  said  of  a  thing  done  at  one  time  that  ought  to  have 
been  performed  at  another.  A  nunc  pro  tunc  entry  is  an 
entry,  as  in  a  record,  made  at  the  present  time  of  something 
which  was  actually  previously  done,  to  have  effect  as  of  the 
earlier  date. 

nurse  balloon.  A  small  balloon  made  of  heavy  fabric,  em¬ 
ployed  as  a  portable  means  for  storing  gas.  Sometimes  one 
is  so  connected  as  automatically  to  allow  for  the  expansion 
or  contraction  of  the  gas  in  an  aerostat  when  on  the  ground. 

occupational  disease.  Med.  A  disease  brought  on  by,  or 
arising  from,  the  occupation  of  the  patient,  as  ragpicker’s 
disease,  matchmaker’s  disease,  etc. 

Oc-to'brist  (ok-to'brist),  n.  A  member  of  a  moderately  lib¬ 
eral  political  party  in  Russia,  originally  supporting  princi¬ 
ples  of  constitutional  government  which  were  expressed, 
and  measures  of  reform  which  were  advocated,  in  an  impe¬ 
rial  manifesto  of  October,  1905. 

O'keh'  (o'ka') ,  adv.  &  interj.  [Choctaw.]  It  is  so  and  not 
otherwise ;  all  right ;  “O.  K.”  —  t’.  t.  To  O.K. 

Old  Guard*.  Specif.,  the  conservative,  or  “stand-pat,”  ele¬ 
ment  in  the  Republican  party.  Polit.  Cant,  U.  S. 
olive  drab.  Drab  with  a  tinge  of  olive.  Abbr.,  O.  D. 
O-lyin 'pi-ad*  (S-lim'pi-ad) ,  n.  The  quadrennial  celebration 
of  the  modem  Olympian  games ;  as,  the  first  Olympiad 
(1896);  — a  neologism. 

on'cost'*  (on'kost'),  n.  Bookkeeping.  See  overhead,  be¬ 
low.  Brit. 

one'-step',  n.  A  lively  round  dance  in  two-four  time,  the 
successive  steps  in  a  figure  being  the  coupee,  grapevine, 
whirl,  or  turning  step,  draw  step,  dip,  and  a  variety  of  walk¬ 
ing  steps ;  also,  music  for  this  dance.  —  one'— step',  v.  i. 
one  striper.  See  striper,  below. 

o'pen*,  a.  Of  automobiles,  not  covered  over  by  a  permanent 
top ;  also,  of  a  sedan  or  limousine,  having  a  permanent  roof 
but  disappearing  or  removable  sides.  Cf.  sedan,  below, 
op-son'i-fi-ca'tion  (op-son'I-fT-ka'shiin),  n.Physiol.Chem. 
The  effect  of  opsonin  in  rendering  bacteria  susceptible  to 
phagocytosis. 

op-son'i-fy  (-son'i-ri)  ,v.t. ;  -tied  (-fid) ; -fy'ing.  [opsonin 
+  -/*/•]  Physiol.  Chem.  To  subject  to  opsonification. 
optical  rotation.  Optics.  Rotation  of  the  plane  of  polarized 
light.  See  rotatory  polarization,  under  polarization,  2, 
in  the  Dictionary. 

op'ti-ence  (op'ti-ens)  ,n.  [See  optic, a.]  A  bodyof  spectators, 
as  at  a  moving-picture  show.  See  audience,  above.  Rare. 
op'to-phone  (op'to-fon),  n.  [opto- + -phone.]  An  instru¬ 
ment,  consisting  essentially  of  a  selenium  cell  and  tele- 
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phonic  apparatus  in  combination,  by  means  of  which  light  * 
energy  is  converted  into  sound  energy,  so  that  a  blind  per¬ 
son  is  enabled  by  its  use  to  locate  and  estimate  varying 
degrees  of  light  through  the  ear  and  thus  even  to  read 
ordinary  printed  matter. 

orange  book.  A  book,  esp.  an  official  government  publica¬ 
tion,  having  an  orange-colored  cover ;  as,  the  Russian 
Orange  Book  of  1914,  containing  various  diplomatic  docu¬ 
ments  relating  to  Russia’s  participation  in  the  World  War. 
orchestra  bells.  =  glockenspiel,  in  the  Dictionary. 
or7ga-no-trop'ic(6r7ga-no-trop'ik),  a.\_organo-  4-  -tropic.'} 
Biol.  Having  affinity  for  the  tissues;  pertaining  to  sub¬ 
stances  that  act  on  the  organs  of  the  body, 
ot'ter*,  n.  Naval.  A  device  for  clearing  a  ship’s  path  of 
underwater  mines  ;  a  paravane.  See  paravane,  below, 
out-breed',  v.  t.  To  breed  with  each  other  (animals  unre¬ 
lated  as  far  as  possible).  Cf.  inbreed.  —  out'breed7ing,  n. 
out'law'  (out'lo7),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  outlaws;  com¬ 
posed  of  outlaws ;  proscribed  or  interdicted  by  law  or  by 
the  rules  of  an  organization ;  as,  an  outlaw  band ;  an  out¬ 
law  labor  union;  an  outlaw  strike;  an  outlaw  ball  player. 
o'ver-hang7*,  n.  Aeronautics.  One  half  the  difference  in 
the  span  of  any  two  main  supporting  surfaces  of  an  airplane. 
The  overhang  is  positive  when  the  upper  of  the  two  main 
supporting  surfaces  has  the  larger  span. 
o'ver-head7,  n.  Accounting.  Those  general  charges  or 
expenses,  collectively,  in  any  business  which  cannot  be 
charged  up  as  belonging  exclusively  to  any  particular  part 
of  the  work  or  product,  as  where  different  kinds  of  goods 
are  made.  Among  overhead  charges  are  generally  included 
those  for  rent,  taxes,  insurance,  lighting,  heating,  account¬ 
ing  and  other  office  expenses,  depreciation,  etc.  Called  also, 
in  manufacturing  businesses,  factory  overhead ,  burden , 
and,  esp.  in  British  use,  oncost. 

overhead  railway.  An  elevated  railroad  or  railway.  Brit. 
Owen-Glass  Federal  Reserve  Act.  See  Federal  Re¬ 
serve  System,  above. 

ox'an  (ok'san),  n.  Also  ox'ane.  [2d  oxy-  a  +  2d  -an.} 
Chem.  A  colorless  gas,  CNO,  formed  by  the  action  of  nitro¬ 
gen  oxides  on  heated  charcoal  and  in  other  ways.  It  is  de¬ 
scribed  by  Lidov  as  existing  in  two  varieties:  a-oxan, 
0-C  =  N,  and/9-oxan,  0-N=C,  the  latter  being  the  less  sta¬ 
ble.  Both  resemble  carbon  dioxide  but  show  a  tendency  to 
polymerize.  Each  variety  forms  a  series  of  unstable  salts 
(ox'an-ates)  corresponding  to  the  acid  H2CNO2  (ox-an'- 
ic  ac'id,  a-  and  /3-). 

ox'o-zone  (ok'so-z5n),  n.  [2d  oxy- Si  +  ozone.}  Chem.  An 
allotropic  form  of  oxygen,  O4,  which  Harries  believes  to  be 
formed  with,  and  to  exist  in  solution  in,  ozone.  Organic 
oxidation  products,  QuYLin  0<,  corresponding  to  it  have 
been  prepared  from  unsaturated  hydrocarbons.  These 
products,  called  ox7o-zon'ides  (-zon'Idz),  are  highly  ex¬ 
plosive  oils. 

ox'y-a-cet'y-lene  (ok'sl-a-set'i-len) ,  a.  Of,  pertaining  to, 
or  consisting  of,  a  mixture  of  oxygen  and  acetylene, 
oxyacetylene  blowpipe.  A  blowpipe  of  special  construction 
producing  the  oxyacetylene  flame,  which  is  far  hotter  than 
the  oxyhydrogen  flame,  and  is  used  for  the  direct  and  auto¬ 
genous  welding  of  steel  and  many  minor  metallurgical  pro¬ 
cesses.  Cf.  oxyhydrogen,  in  the  Diet. 
ox'y-lu-cif'er-in  (ok7sI-lu-sTf'er-In),n.  Also-ine.  {oxy-  4- 
luciferin.}  Chem.  The  oxidation  product  of  luciferin,  re¬ 
sulting  from  the  light-giving  reaction  in  the  so-called  phos¬ 
phorescent  organisms. 

o'zon-ate  (o'zo-nat),  n.  {ozone  +  -ate,  3  b  ]  Chem.  One 
of  a  series  of  yellow  or  orange  salts  formed  by  the  action 
of  oxygen  containing  ozone  on  alkalies.  On  standing  they 
change  slowly  into  the  corresponding  tetroxides.  A  sug¬ 
gested  formula  for  potassium  ozonate  is  (K0H)202. 

Pa-chu'ca  tank7  (pa-choo'ka) .  Metallurgy.  A  high  and 
narrow  tank,  with  a  central  cylinder  for  the  introduction  of 
compressed  air,  used  in  the  agitation  and  settling  of  pulp 
(pulverized  ore  and  water!  during  treatment  by  the  cyanide 
process.  Though  originally  devised  in  New  Zealand,  it  was 
first  practically  introduced  in  Pachuca,  JMexico. 
pa-cif'i-cism  (pd-sif'i-siz’m),  n.,  pa-cif'i-cist  (-sTst),  n. 
See  pacifism,  pacifist,  below, 
pac'i-fism  (pas'i-fiz’m),  n.  The  spirit  or  temper  which 
opposes  military  ideals,  emphasizes  the  defects  of  military 
training  and  the  cost  of  war  and  preparation  for  it,  and  ad¬ 
vocates  the  settlement  of  international  disputes  entirely  by 
arbitration.  See  pacifist. 

pac'i-fist  (-fist),  n.  One  who  is  imbued  with  pacifism  ;  one 
who  favors,  advocates,  or  supports  pacifism ;  a  pacificist. 
dP  Pacificist  and  pacificism  are  more  regularly  formed, 
but  pacifist  and  pacifism  are  the  forms  generally  used., 
pac'i-fis'tic  (-fTs'tik),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  or  characteris¬ 
tic  of  pacifists  or  pacifism. 

page*,  v.  t.  To  seek  out,  as  by  calling  the  name  of,  in  order 
to  give  a  message  to,  as  pages  or  bell  boys  do  in  a  hotel, 
pah'mi  (pa'me) ,  n.  The  bobac,  or  its  fur.  See  bobac,  in  Diet. 
Pan-*.  Pan-Arab ,  Pan-Arabism,  Pan-Asiaticism,  Pan- 
China,  Pan-Croat,  Pan- Mongolian,  Pan-Prussianism, 
Pan-Russian,  Pan-Serb,  Pan-Syrian,  Pan-Turanian, 
etc.  See  pan-,  in  the  Dictionary. 

Pan-American  Union.  An  international  organization,  (es¬ 
tablished  in  1890  as  the  International  Bureau  of  American 
Republics’,  renamed  in  1910),  with  its  office  in  Washington, 
D.  C.,  for  the  development  of  closer  relations  of  friendship 
and  commerce  between  the  21  republics  of  the  American 
continent. 

pan'eake7*,  n.  Aviation.  A  landing  made  abruptly  and 
with  little  or  no  forward  movement.  Cant. 
pan'eake7,  v.  i.  Aviation.  To  “level  off”  an  airplane 
higher  than  for  a  normal  landing,  causing  it  to  stall  and 
descend  with  the  wings  at  a*  very  large  angle  of  attack  and 
approximately  without  bank,  on  a  steeply  inclined  path, 
pan'el*,  n.  Aeronautics,  a  One  of  the  uniform  pieces  of 
fabric  of  which  the  envelope  of  a  balloon  is  made  up.  b  A 
portion  of  an  airplane  wing  which  is  constructed  entirely 
separately  from  the  rest  of  the  wing,  to  which  it  is  attached 
by  bolts  and  fittings. 

Pan7-Ger'man-ism*,  n.  [See  pan-.]  Orig.,  the  principle 
of  the  union  of  all  German  peoples  in  one  political  organiza¬ 
tion  ;  later,  the  imperialistic  doctrine  of  German  world 
domination  (G.  Weltherrschaft). 
pan'handle  (pan'han'd’l) ,  v.  t.  [Prob.  with  reference  to  the 


outstretched  arm.]  To  accost  on  the  street  and  beg  from. 
—  v.  i.  To  accost  people  on  the  streets  and  beg  from  them. 
— pan'han'dler*,  n.  All  Slang  or  Cant. 
panic  party.  An  extra  crew  carried  on  one  of  the  so-called 
“mystery  ships”  for  the  purpose  of  quitting  it  when  at¬ 
tacked  and  thus  leaving  it  apparently  abandoned.  See 
mystery  ship,  above. 

pan7-na'tion-al-ism  (pan7nash'un-al-iz’m),  n.  See  inter¬ 
nationalism,  above.  .  . 

pan'to-graph*  (pan'to-graf ) ,  n.  Elec.  Railroads.  A  jointed 
framework  mounted  on  the  roof  of  a  trolley  car  and  carry¬ 
ing  a  conductor  for  taking  current  from  the  trolley  wire. 
par7a-bel'lum  gun7  (par7d-bel'iim),  n.  [See  parabellum 
pistol.]  Mil.  A  German  air-cooled  machine  gun  designed 
for  use  on  airplanes. 

par7a-ca'se-in-ate  (-ka'se-in-at),  n.  Chem.  A  salt  of  para¬ 
casein. 

par'a-ni-tran'i-line  (-nT-tran'i-lin ;  -len;  184),  n.  Also 
Tin.  {para-  +  nitraniline.}  Chem.  See  nitraniline, 
in  the  Dictionary. 

par'a  red7  (par'd).  Any  of  a  group  of  red  azo  dyes  prepared 
from  paranitraniline  and  other  para  compounds ;  also,  any 
of  a  group  of  lakes  made  from  these  dyes, 
parasite  resistance.  See  drag,  above,  and  head  resist¬ 
ance,  above. 

par'a-si'to-trop'ic  (par7d-sI7t$-trop'ik) ,  a.  {parasite  + 
-tropic.}  Physiol.  Acting  on  parasitic  invaders  of  the  body 
exclusively  ;  having  affinity  for  parasites.  —  n.  A  parasito¬ 
tropic  substance,  as  in  the  blood. 
par'a-sol7*  (par'a-sol7;  p£r7d-sol';  277),  n.  Aeronautics. 

A  monoplane  with  parasol  wings. 
par'a-sol7,  a.  Aeronautics.  Of  the  wings  of  a  monoplane, 
raised  above  the  pilot’s  head  to  permit  of  downward  vision. 
par7a-syn-ap'sis  (-sl-nap'sis),  n.  [NL.;  para-  +  synap¬ 
sis.}  Biol.  Side-by-side  pairing  of  chromosomes  at  synap¬ 
sis  prior  to  the  first  maturation  division  of  the  germ  cells, 
par'a-vane  (par'a-van),  n.  {para-  +  vane.}  Naval,  a  A 
torpedo-shaped  underwater  protective  device  with  sawlike 
teeth  in  its  forward  end,  for  use  by  seagoing  vessels  when 
cruising  in  mined  areas.  Paravanes  are  towed  one  on  each 
side  of,  and  at  some  distance  from,  the  bow  of  the  vessel  by 
means  of  lines  made  fast  to  the  lowest  point  of  her  stem  for 
the  purpose  of  catching  and  severing  the  moorings  of  sub¬ 
merged  mines  in  her  path.  By  means  of  a  finlike  plane  and 
horizontal  and  vertical  rudders,  the  distance  out  from  the 
ship  at  which  the  paravane  tows  and  the  depth  to  which 
it  sinks  while  being  towed  are  fixed  in  advance.  Called 
also  protector  paravane  and,  esp.  when  used  on  merchant 
vessels,  otter,  b  A  similar  device,  carrying  a  large  charge 
(sometimes  300  pounds  or  more)  of  trinitrotoluene  (T.  N. 
T.),  detonated  by  means  of  an  electric  current  passed 
through  a  core  in  the  towing  wire,  for  use  against  sub¬ 
marines:  —  called  specifically  explosive  paravane. 
parcel  post*.  A  general  parcel  post  was  established  in  the 
United  States  by  Act  of  August  24,  1912,  which  took  effect 
January  1, 1913.  By  the  present  regulations  (1922),  parcels 
must  not  exceed  84  inches  in  length  and  girth  combined, 
and  must  not  exceed  70  pounds  in  weight  if  to  be  delivered 
within  the  first  three  zones  or  50  pounds  if  to  be  delivered 
in  any  zone  beyond  the  third.  Provision  is  made  for  insur¬ 
ing  parcels  up  to  $100.00,  for  special  delivery,  and  for  send¬ 
ing  parcels  C.O.D.  See  zone,  below, 
par'lia-men'ta-rism  (par7li-men'td-rTz’m),  n.  Parlia¬ 
mentary  government ;  the  parliamentary  system  of  gov¬ 
ernment. 

parlor  Bolshevist  or  Bolshevik.  A  person  who  professes 
Bolshevism  or  radical  socialism  and  encourages  the  move¬ 
ment,  but  without  actually  joining  in  the  practical  struggle 
to  bring  about  its  fulfillment ;  —  used  derogatorily.  —  par7- 
lor-Bol'she-vist,  a.  —  parlor  Bolshevism, 
parlor  Red.  A  parlor  Bolshevist  (which  see,  above) .  Slang. 
par'sec7  (par'sek7),  n.  [parallax  +  second.]  Astron.  A 
unit  of  measure  for  interstellar  space  equal  to  a  distance 
having  a  heliocentric  parallax  of  one  second,  equal  to  about 
200,000  times  the  radius  of  the  earth’s  orbit. 

Par'se-val  (par'se-val),  n.  A  kind  of  medium-sized  dirigible 
balloon  or  airship  of  the  nonrigid  type  consisting  of  a  single 
large  gas  bag  from  which  a  car  is  suspended  by  wire  ropes. 
The  original  was  designed  by  August  von  Parseval  (1861- 
),  German  aeronautic  engineer.  Cf.  Zeppelin,  below, 
participating  policy.  Lif  e  In  surance.  A  policy  that  enti¬ 
tles  the  holder  to  a  share  in  the  surplus, 
participating  stock.  A  kind  of  preferred  capital  stock  which 
besides  being  entitled  to  dividends  at  a  fixed  rate  is  further 
entitled  to  share  in  any  surplus  earnings  after  dividends  at 
a  certain  rate  have  been  paid  on  the  common  stock, 
pass*,  v.  t. — to  pass  the  buck,  to  shift  a  responsibility  over 
to  someone  else  ; —  from  the  use,  in  some  games  of  poker, 
of  a  “buck”,  or  marker  (any  small  object),  which  is  put  in 
the  first  pot  and  goes  to  the  player  taking  that  pot,  before 
whom  it  lies  until  the  deal  comes  round  to  him,  when  the 
game  may  be  changed  in  some  way,  as  by  the  declaration 
of  a  jack  pot  for  that  deal  and  the  buck  is  again  placed  in 
the  pot,  or  the  player  may,  under  certain  conditions,  pass 
the  deal,  together  with  the  “buck”,  on  to  the  next  player. 
See  buck,  n.,  6,  in  the  Dictionary. 
pas'sive*  (pas'iv),  a.  Not  self-active ;  not  moving  or  acting 
of  itself.  —  passive  balloon  or  airplane,  one  unprovided 
with  motive  power.  —  passive  flight,  flight,  such  as  glid¬ 
ing  and  soaring,  accomplished  without  motive  power, 
pas-to'ri-um  (pas-to'ri-ftm) ,  n.  [See  pastor;  cf.  audito¬ 
rium.]  A  parsonage ;  —  so  called  in  some  Baptist  churches. 
Southern  U.  S. 

patch*,  n.  In  some  airships,  a  reenforced  flap  of  fabric 
which  is  cemented  to  the  envelope  and  forms  an  anchor  by 
which  some  portion  of  the  structure  is  attached  to  the  en¬ 
velope. 

pa'tri-lin'e-al  (pa7trT-lin'e-dl;  pat'ri-),  a.  [L.  pater,  pa- 
tris,  father  +  E.  lineal.}  Relating  to  descent  through  the 
male  line,  that  is,  through  the  father  and  the  paternal 
ancestors  ;  —  contrasted  with  matrilineal. 
pa7tri-ot-eer'  (-ot-er'),  n.  One  who  makes  an  ostentatious 
display  of  his  patriotism,  or  who  endeavors  to  make  capital 

of  it.  —  -eer',  v.  i. - eer'ing,  p.  pr  &  vb.  n.  All  Colloq. 

pat'ro-cli'nous  (pat'ro-kll'nas;  pat'ro-klT'nizs),  a.  [Gr. 
irar-np,  irarpos,  father  -f  ichli'civ  to  lean,  incline.]  Biol.  Desig¬ 
nating  or  having  certain  characters  inherited  from  the 
father.  —  pat'ro-cli'ny  (pat'ro-kll'nl) ,  n. 
pat7ro-gen'e-sis  (pat7ro-jen'e-sis),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  L.  pater, 
patris,  father  4-  -genesis.}  Biol.  A  type  of  reproduction  in 


which  the  chromatin  of  the  developing  embryo  is  derived 
exclusively  from  the  sperm  or  pollen  cell.  Individuals  pro¬ 
duced  in  this  way  show  only  the  hereditary  characteristics 
of  the  male  parent.  Cf.  parthenogenesis,  in  the  Diet. 
pa-trol'*  (pa-trol'),  n.  See  boy  scout,  above. 

||  pe'chay'  (pa'chl'),  n.  [Tagalog  pechay.}  Var.  of  pe-tsai, 
in  the  Dictionary. 

peeve  (pev),  v.  t.  &  i.  [Prob.  fr.  peevish.}  To  make  or 
become  peevish  or  ill-tempered.  Slang. 
pen7e-trom'e-ter  (pen7$-trom'e-ter),  n.  [L.  penetrare  to 
penetrate  +  -meter.}  Physics.  An  instrument  for  esti¬ 
mating  the  hardness  of  X  rays,  usually  an  instrument 
(called  a  Benoist  penetrometer)  which  determines  the 
hardness  by  the  Benoist  scale  (which  see,  above;, 
pen'guin*,  n.  a  Aeronautics.  A  low-powered,  small-winged 
airplane  incapable  of  leaving  the  ground.  Penguins  are  used 
in  aviation  training  schools,  b  A  member  of  the  Women’s 
Royal  Air  Force  of  Great  Britain  (organized  in  1918) ;  —  a 
nickname  given  because  the  members  of  this  corps  did  not 
fly  (see  penguin,  n.,  2,  in  the  Dictionary) .  Cf.  Wraf. 
pen'seript  (pen'skript),  n.  {pen  +  script.}  Handwriting; 
a  piece  of  handwriting;  matter  written  with  a  pen.  Cf. 
typescript,  below. 

pen'ta-he'droid  (pen'ta-he'droid),  n.  {penta-  -f-Gr.  Upa 
seat,  base  +  -oid.}  See  fourth  dimension,  above, 
pen-tath'lon*  (pen-tath'lon),  n.  In  the  modern  Olympian 
games,  a  composite  contest  made  up  of  a  running  broad 
jump,  throwing  the  javelin,  a  200-meter  run,  throwing  the 
discus,  and  a  1500-meter  run. 

pep  (pep),  n.  [Abbr.  of  pepper.}  Effective  energy  or  power ; 
vigor ;  aash  ;  spirit.  Slang. 

per'ac7id  (ptir'as'id),  n.  {per — \-  acid.}  Chem.  An  acid 
which  contains  a  large  proportion  of  oxygen  compared  with 
the  acid  from  which  it  is  named.  Thus  perboric  acid,  HBO3, 
is  the  per  acid  corresponding  to  boric  acid,  H3BO3.  Organic 
peracids  are  formed  by  the  action  of  hydrogen  peroxide  on 
organic  acids.  As  a  class  the  peracids  and  their  salts  are 
energetic  oxidizing  agents. 

per-hy'drol  (per-hl'drol ;  -drol),  n.  [peroxide  +  hydro-  4~ 
-ol.}  An  aqueous  solution  of  hydrogen  peroxide. 
XWPerhydrol  is  a  trade-mark  name, 
per'i-kon  (per'i-kon),  n.  Wireless.  A  very  sensitive  form 
of  crystal  detector  consisting  of  chalcopyrite  in  contact  with 
zincite.  See  detector,  above. 
tffW*Perikon  is  a  trade-mark  name, 
pe-rip'ter-y*  (p2-rip'ter-T),  n.  [Gr.  Trepiirrepos  flying  round 
about.]  The  region  surrounding  a  moving  body,  as  the 
wing  of  a  bird  or  a  gliding  airplane,  within  which  cyclic  or 
vortical  motions  of  the  air  occur, 
per'i-scope*,  n.  An  optical  instrument  used  on  submarines 
when  submerged  to  a  small  depth,  in  battlefield  trenches, 
etc.,  to  enable  an  observer  to  obtain  a  field  of  view  that 
otherwise  would  be  impossible  to  get,  as  because  of  an  inter¬ 
vening  object,  or  the  like.  It  consists  of  a  tube  containing 
a  system  of  lenses  and  provided  at  each  end  with  reflecting 
surfaces,  either  mirrors  or  totally  reflecting  prisms,  inclined 
at  45°  to  the  axis  of  the  tube,'  so  that  the  observer  looking 
into  one  mirror,  generally  through  an  eyepiece,  can  see 
the  objects  reflected  by  the  other  mirror.  As  a  rule,  the 
magnification,  if  any,  is  small,  and  the  lenses  give  erect, 
not  inverted,  images.  The  mirror  in  which  the  objects  are 
reflected  may  be  rotated  around  the  axis  of  the  tube, 
thus  permitting  the  observer  to  look  in  all  directions  in  a 
plane  perpendicular  to  the  tube. 

Permanent  Court  of  International  Justice.  A  court  of 

justice,  provided  for  by  Article  XIV.  of  the  Covenant  of 
the  League  of  Nations,  which  has  a  limited  jurisdiction  in 
suits  between  states  that  are  members  of  the  League  and 
which  shall  be  open  to  other  states.  The  bench  consists  of 
eleven  judges,  who  elect  their  own  chief  j  ustice.  Unless  other¬ 
wise  agreed  upon  by  the  states  concerned,  no  dispute  shall 
come  under  the  Court’s  jurisdiction  unless  it  has  been  found 
impossible  to  settle  it  by  diplomatic  means.  The  Court  shall 
also  give  advisory  opinion  upon  any  matter  referred  to  it  by 
the  Assembly  or  Council.  See  League  of  Nations,  above, 
per'me-a-bil'i-ty*,  n.  Aeronautics.  The  measure  of  the 
rate  of  diffusion  of  gas  through  intact  balloon  fabric;  usu¬ 
ally  expressed  in  liters  per  square  meter  of  fabric  per  24 
hours,  under  standard  conditions. 

per'salt7*,  n.  Chem.  A  salt  ofaperacid.  Various  persalts, 
as  sodium  perborate  and  potassium  persulphate,  are  used 
in  bleaching,  as  antiseptics,  and  the  like. 

Persian  lamb,  a  The  young  of  certain  Asiatic  sheep,  esp.  of 
Bokhara  and  other  parts  of  central  Asia,  which  furnish  the 
karakul  or  astrakhan  skins  used  in  furriery.  Cf.  broadtail. 
b  Furriery.  The  finest  grade  of  astrakhan,  or  karakul. 
Per'sism*  (pGr'sTz’m),  n.  Ancient  Persian  religion,  esp.  as 
represented  by  the  Magi.  See  Magi,  in  the  Dictionary. 
per7son7nel'*,  n.  The  body  of  persons  collectively  engaged 
in  any  employment  or  service ;  as,  the  personnel  of  an 
airship. 

pet'ro-gen'ic  (pet'ro-jen'ik),  a.  {petro-  4-  -genic.}  Per¬ 
taining  to  the  formation  of  rocks  ;  rock-forming. 
Pfeif'fer’s  (p’flf'erz),  or  Pfeil'fer  (-er),  ba-cil'lus.  [After 
Richard  Pfeiffer  (1858-  ),  German  bacteriologist.]  The 

bacillus  ( Bacillus  infiuenzx)  which  is  the  causative  agent 
in  influenza.  It  was  discovered  by  Pfeiffer  in  1892, 
pH.  Abbr.  See  Sorensen  scale,  below. 
pha7se-o-lu-na'tin  (fa/ze-o-lu-na'tTn),  n.  [Pdaseolus  4- 
lunatus  4-  -in.}  Chem.  A  bitter  crystalline  glucoside, 
CioHirOeN,  found  in  the  Lima  bean  ( Phaseolus  lunatus) 
and  in  flax ;  —  called  also  linamarin. 
phe7nol-sul-phon'ic  (fe7nol-sul-fon'Tk),  a.  Also -sul-fon'- 
ic.  {phenol  4“  sulphonic.}  Org.  Chem.  Designating,  or 
pertaining  to,  any  of  three  isomeric  _  crystalline  acids 
HO.CeH4.SO3H.  The  ortho  and  para  varieties  are  obtained 
directly,  the  meta  variety  indirectly,  by  the  action  of  sul¬ 
phuric  acid  on  phenol.  They  are  used  in  organic  synthesis, 
phe'no-type  (fe'no-tlp),  n.  [Gr.  <palve iv  to  show  4-  -type.} 
Biol,  a  The  visible  characters  common  to  a  group  of  or¬ 
ganisms,  as  distinguished  from  their  hereditary  characters, 
which  latter  may  be  invisible  or  latent,  b  Hence,  usually,  a 
group  of  organisms  alike  in  appearance,  but  of  different 
hereditary  constitution.  —  phe7no-typ'ic  (-tip'ik),  a. — 
phe'no-typ'i-cal-ly,  adv. 

Phi-la'the-a  (fi-la'the-a),  n.  [Gr.  <p[\os  loving  -f  AX^et a 
truth.]  An  international,  interdenominational  organiza¬ 
tion  of  Bible  classes  of  young  women.  Cf.  Baraca,  above. 
Phil'lips  code7  (fTl'ips).  [After  W.  P.  Phillips,  inventor  of 
the  code.]  A  code  of  spelling  for  telegraphic  messages,  etc., 


ale,  senate,  c£re,  &m,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofa;  eve,  event,  end,  recent,  makSr;  See,  ill;  old,  obey,  drb,  5dd,  soft,  connect ;  use,  unite,  urn,  up,  circus,  menU; 
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which  permits  of  great  condensation.  It  is  widely  used  for 
newspaper  dispatches  and  the  like. 

Pho'll-o'ta  (fo'll-o'td),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  950X15  scale  (with 
reference  to  its  scaly  top)  +  o vs,  wros,  the  ear.]  A  genus  of 
brown-spored  agarics  of  Europe  and  North  America  con¬ 
taining  upwards  of  120  species,  of  which  some  grow  on  open 
ground,  as  in  pastures,  and  some  on  decaying  wood, 
phone*,  n.  A  receiver,  or  one  of  a  pair  of  receivers  used  in 
radiotelephony.  See  receiver,  n.,  4  d,  in  the  Diet. 
phos'pho-ll'pin  (fos'fS-ll'pin),  n.  [yphospho-  +  lipin.] 
Physiol.  Chem.  Any  of  an  important  class  of  compounds 
which  yield  phosphoric  acid  and  fatty  acid  on  hydrolysis. 
Typical  ones  also  contain  glycerol  and  an  organic  base,  such 
as  choline,  in  combination.  As  ordinarily  prepared,  phos- 
pholipins  are  light  yellow  or  brown,  waxy  solids,  though  some 
have  been  crystallized.  They  are  found  in  all  cells  and,  with 
cholesterol,  constitute  most  of  the  so-called  fat  of  tissues. 
Lecithin  is  the  best  known  phospholipin. 
phot  (lot ;  fit),  n.  [Gr.  y>o>s,  ipoiros,  light.]  Physics.  The 
C.  G.  S.  unit  of  illumination,  equal  to  an  illumination  of 
one  lumen  per  square  centimeter.  The  practical  unit,  one 
milliphot  (0.01  phot)  is  approximately  one  foot  candle 
(which  equals  1.0764  milliphots). 
pho'to-com-bus'tlon  (fo'to-kgm-bus'chun),  n.  Iphoto-  + 
combustion .]  Phys.  Chem.  Combustion  induced  by  the 
action  of  light. 

pho'to-dra'ma  (fo'tS-dra'md;  fo'tS-dra'md),  n.  [ photo -  -f 
drama .]  A  photoplay,  esp.  one  based  upon  a  tragic,  melo¬ 
dramatic,  or  otherwise  serious  plot,  and  characterized  by 
sustained  action  and,  often,  thrilling  incident.  —  pho'to- 

dra-mat*ic  (-drd-mat'Tk),  a. - mat'ics  (-Iks),  n. 

pho'to-dram'a-tist  (fo'tS-drSm'd-tTst),  n.  A  writer  or  com¬ 
poser  of  photodramas ;  photoplaywright, 
pho'to-e-lec'tron  (-e-lek'tron) ,  n.  [ photo -  +  electron .] 
Physics.  An  electron  emitted  from  the  surface  of  a  metal 
when  the  metal  is  illuminated.  It  is  not  held  that  photo¬ 
electrons  differ  from  other  electrons  in  any  way,  the  term 
serving  merely  to  indicate  the  mode  of  production, 
pho-tol'y-sis  (fS-tol'T-sIs),  ».  [NL. ;  photo-  -\ — lysis.] 
Chemical  decomposition  hy  the  action  of  light, 
pho'to-play'  (fo't6-pla')_,  n.  [photo-  +  play.]  A  play  for 
representation  or  exhibition  by  moving  pictures  ;  also,  the 
moving-picture  representation  of  a  play, 
pho'to-play'er  (-er),  n.  A  moving-picture  actor  or  actress, 
pho  to  play 'wright'  (-pla'rlt/),  «.  A  person  who  composes 
photoplays. 

pho'to-setl'si-tize  (-s8n'sI-tTz),  v.  t.  [ photo -  +  sensitize.] 
To  render  sensitive  to  light,  esp.  that  of  the  longer  wave 

lengths. - sen'si-ti-za'tion  (-tl-za'shun;- tl-za'shun),  n. 

pho'to-sen'si-tiz'er  (-tlz'er),n.  Photog.  A  substance  capa¬ 
ble  of  sensitizing  the  photographic  plate  to  the  red  and 
yellow  rays. 

pho'to-stat  (fo'tS-stSt) ,  n.  [A  trade  name  ;  photo-  +  Gr. 
trrar&s  placed,  fr.  lara-.’aL  to  cause  to  stand.  Cf.  THERMO¬ 
STAT.]  A  device,  largely  automatic  in  its  action,  for  mak¬ 
ing  photographic  copies  of  drawings,  manuscripts,  maps, 
records,  etc.,  directly  upon  the  surface  of  prepared  paper 
with  the  image  in  correct  position  and  not  reversed  as  in 
a  negative.  — pho'to-stat,  v.  t. — pho'to-stat'ic  (-stSt'Ik ), 
a.  —  pho'to-stat'i-cal-ly,  adv. 

I Photostat  is  a  trade-mark  name, 
pho'to-syn'the-sis*  (-sln'th£-sls),  n.  [ photo -  +  synthe¬ 
sis.]  Chem.  Any  synthesis  of  a  chemical  compound  effected 
with  the  aid  of  light. 

phu'goid  os'cil-la'tion  (fu'goid).  [Gr.  951.717  flight  +  -oid.] 
Aeronautics.  A  long-period  oscillation  characteristic  of  the 
disturbed  longitudinal  motion  of  an  airplane, 
phu'goid  the'O-ry.  Aeronautics.  The  theory  which  deals 
with  the  longitudinal  stability  and  the  form  and  equations 
of  the  flight  path  of  a  glider. 

phy'so-der'ma  dis-ease'  (fl'sS-dur'md).  [NL. ;  physo-  + 
Gr.  Skppa  skin.]  A  disease  of  maize,  or  Indian  corn,  due  to 
the  fungus  Physoderma  zese  maydis.  It  is  widely  distrib¬ 
uted  in  the  southern  United  States  and  elsewhere, 
phy-tos'ter-ol  (fT-tos'ter-ol ;  -61),  n.  Chem.  =  thytos- 
terin,  in  the  Dictionary. 

phy'to-tox'in  (fT't8-tok'sTn),  n.  Also  -ine.  [phyto-  + 
toxin.]  Chem.  Any  poisonous  protein  found  in  plants,  as 
abrin  and  ricin.  See  toxin,  a,  in  the  Dictionary. 
pick*,  v.  t.  —  to  pick  up*,  to  receive  or  get  (as  a  sound,  an 
electric  wave,  or  a  wireless  message)  so  that  it  may  be  dis¬ 
tinguished. 

pick*,  v.  i.  —  to  pick  up,  to  increase  in  speed,  as  an  engine, 
pic'ture*,  n.  Specif.,  a  moving  picture ;  pi.  (often  with  the) , 
Colloq.,  moving  pictures  or  the  business  or  art  of  making 
moving  pictures ;  the  “movies.”  Also  used  attributively ; 
as,  picture  palace. 

pic'ture-drome  (pik'tOr-drom),  n.  A  theater  specially  fit¬ 
ted  or  equipped  for  exhibition  of  moving  pictures.  Brit. 
picture  play.  =  photoplay,  above. 

pic'tur-ize*  (plk'tfir-Iz) ;  -ized  (-Tzed) ;  -iz'inc.,  v.  t.  To 
make  a  picture  or  pictures  of ;  esp.,  to  represent  by  means 
of  moving  pictures  ;  as,  to  picturize  a  novel.  —  pic'tur-i- 
za'tion  (-I-za'sh&n  ;  -I-za'shun),  n. 
pi'e-zo-chem'is-try  (pT'e-zS-kem'Is-trT),  n.  [Gr.  7nit)eu/  to 
press  -f-  chemistry.]  The  science  which  deals  with  the 
effect  of  pressure  on  chemical  phenomena, 
pig'eon-eer'  (pij'un-er'),  n.  [See -eer.]  A  man  who  cares 
for  and  manages  pigeons,  esp.  homing  pigeons, 
pill  box*.  A  low  cylindrical  concrete-and-steel  fortification 
or  shelter,  containing  one  or  more  machine  guns,  used  to 
strengthen  a  defensive  line,  as  by  the  Germans  in  the  World 
War  (1914-1918).  Mil.  Slang. 
pi'lot*  (pT'lut),  n.  1.  Aeronautics.  One  who  flies,  or  is 
qualified  to  fly,  a  balloon,  an  airship,  or  a  flying  machine. 
2.  Mining.  The  relatively  small  heading  or  excavation 
first  made  in  the  driving  of  a  larger  tunnel, 
pi'lot*,  v.  t.  To  fly  or  act  as  pilot  of  (an  aircraft), 
pi'lo-tax-it'ic  (pl'lo-tak-slt'lk),  a.  [Gr.  irIXos  felt  +  rdf  is 
arrangement.]  Petrog.  Having  the  form  of,  or  character¬ 
ized  by,  a  rock  structure  composed  of  a  felted  mesh  of 
slender  plagioclase  strips  between  which  are  inclosed  the 
other  constituent  minerals  in  minute  grains;  as,  a  pilo- 
taxitic  groundmass.  Pilotaxitic  structure  is  commonly 
observed  in  finely  crystallized  andesites  and  basalts, 
pilot  balloon.  Aeronautics.  A  small,  unmanned  balloon 
sent  up  to  show  the  direction  and  speed  of  the  wind. 
Pilt'down  man  or  race  (pllt'doun').  Ethnol.  A  primitive 
man,  or  race  of  human  beings  ( Eoanthropus  dawsoni), 


named  from  Piltdown,  Sussex,  England,  where  parts  of  a 
skull  were  found,  in  1911,  in  strata  apparently  of  the  early 
Pleistocene  age.  See  Pleistocene,  in  the  Dictionary. 
Ilpi-mien'to  (p8-myen'to),  n. ;  pi.  -tos  (-toz).  [Sp.]  The 
Spanish  sweet  pepper,  the  fruit  of  which  is  used  as  a  vege¬ 
table,  to  stuff  olives,  etc. 

pin'a-cy'an-ol  (pTn'd-si'dn-ol;  -81),  n.  [Gr.  irlvat,  -0*05,  a 
tablet  _+  cyano-  +  -ol.]  An  artificial  blue  dye  derived  from 
quinoline;  —  called  also  sensitol  red.  It  is  used  as  a  photo¬ 
sensitizer. 

pin'a-ver'dol  (-vflr'dol;  -doll ,  n.  [Gr.  idva£,  -mos,  a  tablet 
+  F.  verd  green  +  -ol.]  An  artificial  green  dye  derived 
from  quinoline  ;  —  called  also  sensitol  green.  It  is  used  as 
a  photosensitizer. 

pinch  hitter.  A  player  who  is  sent  in  to  bat  in  the  place  of 
another  in  a  pinch,  or  emergency,  as  when  a  hit  is  particu¬ 
larly  needed,  because  he  is  considered  the  more  dependable 
batter.  —  pinch  hit.  Both  Baseball  Cant. 

||  piou'piou'  (pyoo'pyoo'),  n.  [F.]  An  infantryman;  foot 
soldier.  Slang. 

The  word  [poilu]  did  not  come  into  general  use  until  some 
months  after  the  war  began.  The  slang  term  for  a  private 
of  the  line  at  the  outset  was  “piouptou”.  N.  Y.  Times. 
pip'— squeak'  (plp'-skwek'),  n.  A  kind  of  small  high-veloci¬ 
ty  shell  used  by  the  Germans  in  the  World  War  (1914-1918) 
which  made  a  sound  in  flight  of  which  the  words  pip  fol¬ 
lowed  hy  squeak  are  suggestive.  Soldiers'  Slang. 
pique*  (pek),  v.  i.  Aeronautics.  To  dive  vertically  down¬ 
ward  in  an  airplane.  —  v.  t.  Aeronautics.  To  charge  at  or 
attack  in  an  airplane,  as  by  diving  downward  at. 
pit,  r.  t.  To  remove  the  pit,  or  stone,  from,  as  a  cherry.  U.  S. 
pitch*,  n.  Aeronautics.  See  5th  pitch,  n.,  11  b,  in  the 
Diet.  — -  aerodynamic  pitch,  the  distance  that  a  propeller 
would  have  to  advance  in  one  revolution  in  order  that  the 
torque  might  be  zero.  —  effective  pitch,  the  distance  an 
aircraft  advances  along  its  flight  path  for  one  revolution  of 
the  propeller.  —  geometrical  pitch,  the  distance  an  ele¬ 
ment  of  a  propeller  would  advance  in  one  revolution  if  it 
were  turning  in  a  solid  nut ;  that  is,  if  it  were  moving  along 
a  helix  of  a  slope  equal  to  the  angle  between  the  chord  of 
the  element  and  a  plane  perpendicular  to  the  propeller 
axis. — standard  pitch,  or  pitch  of  a  propeller,  usually, 
the  geometrical  pitch  taken  at  two  thirds  of  the  radius. — 
virtual  pitch,  the  distance  a  propeller  would  have  to  ad¬ 
vance  in  onerevolution  in  order  that  there  might  benothrust. 
pi-tu'i-trin  (pT-tu'T-trTn),  n.  Biol.  Chem.  A  substance  or 
extract  from  the  pituitary  body. 

Planck’s  constant  (planks).  Physics.  The  proportionality 
factor  h  (  =  6.57  x  10-27)  in  the  equation  defining  the  ele¬ 
mental  unit  of  energy,  or  quantum ;  —  after  Max  Planck 
(1858-  _  ),  a  German  physicist.  See  quantum,  below, 

plane*  (plan),  n.  a  An  airplane.  Colloq.  b  One  of  the  main 
supporting  surfaces  of  an  airplane  or  of  a  wing ;  —  a  use 
now  discarded  in  scientific  terminology,  except  in  biplane, 
triplane,  etc.  Cf.  main  supporting  surface,  above, 
plane*,  v.  i.  a  Of  a  boat,  to  lift  more  or  less  out  of  the  water 
while  in  motion,  as  a  hydroplane  does,  b  =  volplane,  be¬ 
low.  Colloq .  C  To  travel  in  an  airplane.  Colloq. 
plan'o-some  (plan'6-som),  n.  [Gr.  ttX &vos  wandering  -+- 
-some.]  Biol.  One  of  a  group  of  supernumerary  chromo¬ 
somes,  observed  in  the  spermatogenesis  of  spiders,  which 
divide  independently  of  the  heterochromosomes  and  are 
distributed  irregularly  and  in  unequal  numbers  to  the  germ 
cells.  Cf.  ctetosome,  above. 

plan'sift'er  (plan'sTf'ter),  n.  [Adap.  fr.  G.  plansichter ; 
plan  plane  -f-  sichter  sifter.]  Mach.  A  sorting  machine 
consisting  essentially  of  a  set  of  superimposed  flat  sieves  in 
a  box  used  in  manufacturing  flour,  Portland  cement,  etc. 
BSP3  Plansifter  is  a  trade-mark  name, 
plas'ma-phaer'e-sis  (plilz'ma-fer'e-sis),  n.  [NL.;  plasma 
-f-  Gr.  6.<patp«ns  a  taking  away.]  Med.  Removal  of  blood 
plasma ;  act  or  operation  of  removing  blood  from  the  body 
by  venesection,  replacing  the  plasma  by  a  saline  solution, 
and  reinjecting  this  together  with  the  centrifugalized  cells 
into  the  body. 

plas'mon  (plaz'mon),  n.  [Cf.  plasma.]  A  flourlike  food 
preparation  made  from  skim  milk,  and  consisting  essen¬ 
tially  of  the  unaltered  protein  of  milk.  A  mixture  of  this 
with  butter,  water,  and  salt  is  called  plasmon  butter, 
plas'to-some  (pl&s'tS-som) ,  n.  See  mitochondria,  above, 
plat'i-nite  (plSt'T-nlt),  n.  [platinum  +  -ite,2  a.]  Metal. 
A  high-nickel  steel  (containing  about  46  per  cent  of  nickel) 
having  practically  the  same  amount  of  thermal  expansion 
and  contraction  as  platinum  and  ordinary  glass,  and  hence 
useful  as  a  substitute  for  platinum,  for  wire  to  be  rolled 
into  window  glass  to  make  it  fire  resisting,  etc. 
player  piano.  A  piano  containing  within  its  case  a  mech¬ 
anism  (usually  pneumatic  and  governed  by  a  perforated 
strip  of  paper)  by  means  of  which  the  instrument  may  be 
played  without  manipulation  of  the  keys  ;  an  automatic,  or 
self-playing,  piano ; — called  also  player.  Cf.  player,  n., 
h,  in  Did. 

ple'iad*  (ple'vSd),  n.  See  isotope,  above, 
plei'o-bar  (pll'6-bar),  n.  [pleio-  -f  Gr.  /9d pos  weight.] 
Meteor  ol.  a  An  area  of  high  barometric  pressure,  b  An 
isobar  of  high  pressure. 

plei'on  (plT'on),  n.  [Gr.  nXctuv  more,  greater.]  Meteor  ol. 
A  region  of  positive  departure  (increase)  from  the  normal  of 
any  element,  as  pressure,  temperature,  rainfall,  etc. 
plei-o'ni-an  (plT-o'nT-an),  a.  Of,  or  pertaining  to,  a  pleion. 
pli'o-tron  (pli'o-tron),  n.  [plio-  -f  -tron  as  in  electron .] 
Elec.  A  detector  and  amplifier  for  fluctuating  currents, 
such  as  occur  in  wireless  telephony,  consisting  of  a  dis¬ 
charge  tube  in  which,  as  in  the  audion,  a  grid  of  wires  is 
mounted  between  the  incandescent  cathode  and  the  anode. 
The  distinguishing  feature  is  the  exceedingly  high  vacuum. 
KW* Pliotron  is  a  trade-mark  name, 
plow,  or  plough,  sole.  Agric.  A  compacted  layer  of  earth 
formed  at  the  bottom  of  the  furrow  by  the  passage  of  the 
plow,  especially  when  plowing  continually  at  the  same 
depth  ;  —  called  also  plowpan. 
pluck*,  v.  t.  Furriery.  To  free  (furs)  from  the  overhair,  as 
by  pulling  it  out. 

plum'cot  (pliim'kot),  n.  [plum  -f  apricof.]  Hort.  A  cross 
between  the  plum  and  the  apricot, 
plu'ri-glan'du-lar  (ploo'ri-glan'djMdr),  a.  [pluri-  -f  glan¬ 
dular .]  Med.  Relating  to  several  glands;  as,  pluriglan¬ 
dular  syndrome,  the  syndrome,  or  group  of  symptoms, 
arising  from  simultaneous  disorder  in  several  glands, 
ply'wood'  (plT'wdbd'),  n.  A  material,  consisting  of  two  or 


more  layers  of  wood  glued  together,  the  grains  of  the  lay¬ 
ers,  or  plies,  being  usually  at  right  angles  to  each  other, 
but  sometimes  parallel. 

P.  M.*  Abbr.  Pacific  Mail;  Paymaster;  Provost  Marshal, 
pock'et*,  n.  =  air  pocket,  above. 

po-di'a-trist  (po-dl'a-trlst),  n.  A  student  of  podiatry;  one 
who  cares  for  the  feet  in  health  and  disease, 
po-di'a-try  (p6-dl'd-trf) ,  n.  [Gr.  nobs,  iro86s,  foot  -f-fafry.] 
M ed.  The  pathology  and  treatment  of  disorders  of  the  foot, 
po'go  (po'go),  n.  [A  trade  name.]  A  stout  stick  or  pole, 
like  a  single  stilt,  having  a  strong  spring  at  the  bottom  and 
a  step  on  each  side  on  which  a  person  stands  and  hops  or 
jumps  along  by  way  of  sport. —  po'go,  v.  i. 

||  poi'lu'  (pwa'lii'),  n.  [F.,  lit.,  haip',  fr.  poil  hair,  L.  pilus."] 
A  French  private  soldier;  —  orig.  slang  (prob.  from  the 
uncut  hair  and  unshaved  beards  of  many  of  those  who  had 
been  at  the  front),  but  later  the  popular  and  international 
name  for  the  French  soldier.  Cf.  pioupiou,  above, 
pointed  fox.  Furriery.  The  fur  of  the  common  red  fox  dyed 
to  imitate  the  color  of  the  silver  fox  (which  see,  in  the 
Diet.)  and  having  white  hairs  inserted  by  means  of  a  needle, 
poi'ret'  twill',  or  poi/ret'(pwa'r5'),  n.  A  kind  of  fine  woolen 
dress  goods  of  a  diagonal  weave, 
polar  front,  n.  Meteor.  The  boundary  between  the  cold  air 
of  a  polar  region  and  the  warmer  air  of  lower  latitudes, 
police  dog.  A  dog  of  wolflike  appearance,  several  breeds  of 
which  have  been  developed  in  European  countries  from 
crosses  between  the  domestic  dog  and  the  wolf  and  have 
been  trained  to  assist  the  police  and  military  forces, 
po-lice'wom'an  (pp-les'wdom'an) ,  n.  A  woman  who  is  a 
member  of  the  police ;  a  woman  doing  police  duty, 
pol'y-he'droid  (pol'T-he'droid),  n.  *[poly-  A-  Gr.  e8pa  seat, 
base  4-  -oid.']  See  fourth  dimension,  above, 
polyphonic  prose.  A  flexible,  poetic  form  of  expression, 
which,  while  printed  as  prose,  embodies  rhythm,  rime,  as¬ 
sonance,  alliteration,  etc.,  with  many  changes  from  one 
form  to  another. 

“ Polyphonic  prose "  is  perhaps  a  misleading  title,  as  it 
tends  to  make  the  layman  think  that  this  is  a  prose  form. 
Nothing  could  be  farther  from  the  truth.  The  word  “prose” 
in  its  title  simply  refers  to  the  manner  in  which  the  words 
are  printed  ;  “polyphonic” — many-voiced — giving  the  real 
key.  “Polyphonic  prose”  is  the  freest,  the  most  elastic,  of 
all  forms,  for  it  follows  at  will  any,  and  all,  of  the  rules 
which  guide  other  forms.  Metrical  verse  has  one  set  of 
laws,  eadenced  verse  another ;  “ polyphonic  prose ”  can  go 
from  one  to  the  other  in  the  same  poem  with  no  sense  of 
incongruity.  Its  only  touchstone  is  the  taste  and  feeling  of 
its  author.  Yet,  like  all  other  artistic  forms,  it  has  certain 
fundamental  principles,  and  the  chief  of  these  is  an  insis¬ 
tence  on  the  absolute  adequacy  of  the  manner  of  a  passage 
to  the  thought  it  embodies.  Taste  is,  therefore,  its  deter¬ 
mining  factor  ;  taste  and  a  rhythmic  ear.  Amy  Lowell. 
pom  (p5m).  Short  for  Pomeranian  [dog].  Colloq. 
po-ma'to  (p<5-ma'to),  n.;  pi.  -toes  (-toz).  [potato  -f-  to- 
mato.]  A  fragrant,  succulent,  tomato-like  fruit  produced 
by  grafting  tomato  scions  on  potato  plants.  It  is  eaten  raw 
as  a  salad,  or  cooked. 

pon-toon'*,  n.  A  float  of  an  aircraft.  See  float,  above, 
pork*,  n.  Money,  position,  or  the  like,  obtained  from  the 
Federal  government  as  a  result  of  political  patronage, 
rather  than  as  a  due  reward  or  as  payment  for  merit  or  for 
services  rendered.  Cf.  pork  barrel.  U.  S.  Political  Slang . 
pork  barrel.  A  fund  of  money  appropriated  from  the  Fed¬ 
eral  treasury,  as  for  improving  rivers  and  harbors,  erecting 
public  buildings,  etc.,  regarded  as  appropriated  more  for 
local  patronage  than  to  make  needed  improvements.  U.  S . 
Political  Slang. 

||  poste'  de  se-cours'  (post  de  se-koor').  [F.,  lit.,  aid  sta¬ 
tion.]  A  station,  generally  a  dugout,  near  the  front  line  of 
an  army,  where  wounds  are  dressed  and  from  which  the 
wounded  are  sent  to  hospitals  farther  back 
post'im-pres'sion-ism  (post'Im-presh'un-Tz’m),  n.  Art. 
In  the  broadest  sense,  the  theory  or  practice  of  any  of 
several  recent  groups  of  artists,  as  in  painting,  sculpture, 
and  music,  whose  work  and  theories  have  in  common  a 
tendency  to  reaction  against  the  scientific  and  naturalistic 
character  of  impressionism  and  neoimpressionism.  In  a 
strict  sense,  the  term  postimpressionism  is  used  in  painting 
and  sculpture  to  denote  the  effort  at  self-expression,  rather 
than  representation,  shown  in  the  work  of  Cezanne, 
Matisse,  etc. ;  but  it  is  more  broadly  used  to  include: 
cubism,  the  theory  and  practice  of  a  movement  which  lays 
stress  upon  attempting  to  depict  a  totality,  that  is,  an 
object  with  its  active  and  creative  environment — not  only 
all  its  physical  contours  present  to  the  mind’s  eye,  but 
everything  associated  significantly  with  one’s  mental  con¬ 
ception  of  it — the  result  frequently  being  a  series  of  geo¬ 
metrical  figures  or  interlocking,  superimposed,  and  often 
transparent  planes  ;  and  futurism,  the  theoir  and  practice 
which  attempts  to  place  the  observer  within  the  picture 
and  to  represent  simultaneously  a  number  of  consecutive 
movements  and  impressions.  In  music,  futurism,  after 
completely  sweeping  away  the  past,  endeavors  to  find  self- 
expression  in  entirely  new  and  original  forms,  and  even 
seeks  to  establish  fancied  relations  between  music,  colors, 
and  odors.  In  practice,  these  theories  and  methods  of  the 
postimpressionists  change  with  great  rapidity  and  shade 
into  one  another  so  that  a  picture  may  be  both  cubist  and 
futurist  in  character.  They  tend  to,  and  sometimes  reach, 
a  condition  in  which  both  representation  and  traditional 
decoration  are  abolished  and  a  work  of  art  becomes  a 
purely  subjective  expression  in  an  arbitrary,  personal  lan¬ 
guage.  —  post'im-pres'sion-ist,  n.  &  a.  —  post'im- 
pres  sion-is'tic,  a. 

post-op'er-a-llye  (post-op'er-a-tlv),  a.  Surg.  Occurring 
after  an  operation. 

post'war'  (post'war'),  a.  After  the  war,  esp.  the  World 
War  (1914-1918). 

potato  wart.  =  wart  disease,  below, 
pot  roasting.  See  blast  roasting,  above, 
power  boat,  or  pow'er-boat',  n.  A  boat  propelled  by  an 
engine  or  motor ;  esp.  one  propelled  by  a  gasoline  engine ; 
a  motor  boat. 

power  loading.  Aeronautics.  Of  an  aircraft,  the  weight 
per  horse  power,  computed  on  a  basis  of  full  load  and  of 
power  in  air  of  standard  density,  unless  otherwise  stated, 
power  plant,  a  Any  industrial  plant  used  in  generating 
power,  b  The  assemblage  of  parts,  including  engine  or 
engines,  carburetion  system,  ignition  apparatus,  lubrica¬ 
tion  system,  etc.,  that  generates  the  motive  power  of  a  self- 
propelled  vehicle  or  machine,  as  an  automobile  or  aircraft. 


food,  fcTot ;  out,  oil ;  chair ;  go ;  sing,  irjk ;  fhen,  thin  ;  nature,  verdure  (250) ;  K  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144);  boN ;  yet ;  zh  =  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Guide. 

Full  explanations  of  Abbreviations,  Signs,  etc.,  immediately  precede  the  Vocabulary. 
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ADDENDA 


Prae-sid'i-um  (prS-sTd'T-um),  n.  Also  Pre-sid'i-um.  [Cf. 

L.  praesidium,  lit.,  a  presiding  over;  hence,  defense,  aid, 
guard.]  In  the  Russian  Soviet  government,  the  group  of 
nine  men  chosen  from  the  Central  Executive  Committee, 
who  meet  daily  and  practically  possess  all  the  power, 
pre-can'cel  (pre-kan'sel),  v.  t.  [pre-  +  cancel.]  To  cancel 
(postage  stamps)  in  advance  of  use. 
pre-cool'  (pre-kool') ,  v.  t.  [pre-  A-  cool.]  To  cool  before¬ 
hand  ;  esp.,  to  subject  to  a  process  by  which  the  tempera¬ 
ture  of  (fruit  or  the  like)  is  reduced  to  a  certain  tempera¬ 
ture  before  shipment.  —  pre-cool'er  (-er),  n. 
pre-dread'nought'  (pre-dred'nSt'),  n.  Naval.  The  heavi¬ 
est  type  of  battleship  carrying  mixed-caliber  batteries,  pre¬ 
ceding  the  dreadnought,  or  all-big-gun  ship.  See  dread¬ 
nought,  above. 

preferential  ballot.  A  ballot  used  in  preferential  voting, 
preferential  voting.  Political  Science.  A  system  of  voting, 
as  at  primaries,  in  which  the  voters  are  allowed  to  indicate 
on  their  ballots  their  preference  (usually  their  first  and  sec¬ 
ond  choices)  between  two  or  more  candidates  for  an  office, 
so  that  if  no  candidate  receives  a  majority  of  first  choices 
the  one  receiving  the  greatest  number  of  first  and  second 
choices  together  is  nominated  or  elected, 
pre-par'ed-ness* *  (pre-par'ed-nes ;  pre-pard'-),  n.  State  of 
being  prepared ;  readiness ;  specif.,  a  state  of  military  and 
naval  preparation  for  defense  in  case  of  possible  hostilities, 
pressure  cooker.  A  cooker  which  can  be  tightly  closed  so 
that,  as  a  result  of  the  tension  of  accumulated  steam,  the 
food  is  subjected  to  a  temperature  much  higher  than  is 
possible  in  an  open  or  loosely  covered  vessel, 
pressure  nozzle.  Aeronautics.  An  apparatus  which,  in 
combination  with  a  pressure  gauge,  is  used  to  measure  the 
pressure  due  to  speed  through  the  air.  It  is  a  combination 
of  a  Pitot  tube  or  a  Venturi  tube  with  a  tube  to  give  static 
pressure,  or  of  a  Pitot  tube  and  a  Venturi  tube, 
pressure  tube.  1.  Chem.  A  heavy  test  tube  which,  after 
the  introduction  of  liquid  reagents,  is  hermetically  closed 
at  the  open  end,  so  that  interaction  of  the  contents  can  be 
brought  about  at  a  much  higher  pressure  than  would  be 
possible  in  an  open  tube. 

2.  Physics.  A  Bourdon  tube  (which  see,  above), 
pre'vo-ca'tion-al  (pre'vo-ka'shun-al),  a.  Pedagogy.  Per¬ 
taining  to,  or  consisting  in,  instruction  or  work  in  manual 
training  or  the  useful  arts  as  it  is  given  or  required  in  the 
schools  below  the  vocational  schools, 
pre-war'  (pre-wor'),  a.  Before  the  war,  esp.  the  World 
War  (1914-1918). 

print*,  n.  =  newsprint  (which  see,  above). 

Prix'  Gon'court'  (pre'  goN'koor').  [F.,  Goncourt  prize ;  see 
Goncourt,  Edmond  and  Jules,  in  the  Biog.]  A  prize  of 
5,000  francs  awarded  annually  since  1903  by  the  French 
Academic  des  Goncourt  for  the  most  remarkable  imagi¬ 
native  work  (preferably  a  novel)  composed  during  the  year 
by  a  young  French  writer.  The  winner  is  known  as  the 
Goncourt  laureate. 

pro-ca'ine  (pro-ka'Tn;  -en;  -kan'),  n.  [pro-  +  cocaine.'] 
Pharm.  =  novocaine,  above, 
prof'it-eer'  (prof'i-ter'),  n.  [ profit  +  -eer.]  One  who 
makes  what  is  considered  an  unreasonable  profit,  as  by 
taking  advantage  of  a  public  or  national  need  in  time  of 
war.  —  prof'it-eer',  v.  i.  -  _prof'it-eer'ing,  n. 
pro-fla'vine  (pro-fla'vln  ;  -ven),n.  Also -vin.  [Prob.  pro-, 

1  b  +  L.  flavus  yellow.]  Pharm.  A  reddish-brown,  crys¬ 
talline  powder  (diamino-acridinium  acid  sulphate,  C13II12- 
N3HSOGH2O),  used  as  an  antiseptic,  esp.  for  wounds.  Cf. 
ACRIFLAVINE,  above. 

Pro-gres'sive*  (prS-gres'lv),  a.  U.  S.  Politics.  Of  or  per¬ 
taining  to  the  Progressive  party.  —  n.  A  member  of  the 
Progressive  party. 

Progressive  party.  XJ.  S.  Politics.  The  political  party 
organized,  chiefly  out  of  the  Republican  party,  by  the  ad¬ 
herents  of  Theodore  Roosevelt  in  the  presidential  campaign 
of  1912.  The  name  Progressive  party  was  chosen  at  the 
meeting,  held  on  August  7,  1912,  when  the  candidates  were 
nominated  and  the  platform  adopted.  Among  the  chief 
articles  in  the  platform  were  those  demanding  direct  prima¬ 
ries,  preferential  primaries  for  presidential  nominations, 
direct  election  of  United  States  senators,  female  suffrage, 
and  recall  of  judicial  decisions  in  certain  cases. 
Pro-gres'siv-ism  (pr6-gres'Iv-lz’m),  n.  U.  S.  Politics. 
The  political  doctrines  advocated  by  the  Progressive  party. 
Prohibition  Enforcement  Act.  See  Volstead  Act. 
pro-jec'tion-ist  (pro-jek'shiin-ist),  n.  Cartography.  One 
skilled  in  the  process  of  making  projections  (see  project 
v.  t.,  3,  in  the  Diet.) ;  —  used  esp.  of  makers  of  maps  0] 
the  world. 

pro-jec'tor*  (prS-jek'ter),  n.  An  optical  instrument  for 
projecting  a  picture  upon  a  screen,  as  a  magic  lantern  or 
cinematograph,  or  an  instrument  for  projecting  (by  reflec¬ 
tion  instead  of  transmission  of  light)  a  picture  of  an  opaque 
object,  as  a  photograph,  picture  post  card,  insect,  etc.,  in 
the  colors  of  the  object  itself.  In  this  latter  form  the  pro¬ 
jection  is  accomplished  by  means  of  a  combination  of  lenses 
with  a  prism  and  a  mirror  reflector.  Various  forms  of  pro¬ 
jectors  have  been  called  specifically  radiopticon,  mirror- 
scope ,  reflectoscope,  balopticon ,  etc. 
pro-mo'tion-al  (prS-mo'shiin-al),  a.  Pertaining  to  promo¬ 
tion  ;  as,  promotional  examinations, 
proof 'ing  (proof'ing),  n.  [From  proof,  a.]  Aeronautics. 
A  preparation  applied  to  fabric  or  incorporated  in  it  at 
the  time  of  manufacture  to  make  it  proof  against  weather 
or  to  prevent  the  passage  of  gas.  Ci.  dope,  above, 
prop'a-gan'dize  (prop'd-gan'dtz),  v.  t.  To  propagate  or 
disseminate  (as  principles  or  ideas)  by  organized  effort ;  to 
subject  to  a  propaganda  ;  as,  to  propagandize  monarchical 
principles ;  to  propagandize  a  country.  —  v.  i.  To  carry 
on  a  propaganda. 

propeller  race.  See  slip  stream,  below, 
pro-ra'tion  (pro-ra'shun),  n.  The  act  or  an  instance  of 
prorating. 

pro'so  (pro'so),  n.,  or  proso  millet.  [Russ.,  Pol.,  Bohem., 
Serb  proso  millet.]  Agric.  The  common  millet  of  the  Old 
World,  Panicum  miliaceum,  probably  first  introduced 
into  the  United  States  by  Russian  immigrants.  Bread 
made  from  it  is  sometimes  used  for  food,  chiefly  in  eastern 
Europe.  Called  also,  in  America,  hog  millet,  because  of  its 
frequent  use  as  a  hog  feed,  and  broom-corn  millet,  from 
the  shape  of  the  head  or  panicle,  which  somewhat  resem¬ 
bles  that  of  the  broom  com. 


pro-throm'bin  (pro-throm'bm),  n.  [pro-,  1  b  +  throm¬ 
bin.]  =  THROMBOGEN,  below. 

11  pro'vo'ca'teur'  (pro'vo'ka'tfir'),  n.  [F.]  See  agent  pro¬ 
vocateur,  above. 

Prus'sian-ism  (prush'an-lz’m),  n.  Policy,  practice,  or  be¬ 
havior  of,  or  like  that  of,  the  Prussians  ;  esp.,  Prussian  mili¬ 
tarism  with  the  ideals  of  conquest  and  despotism  and  the 
ruthless  practices  commonly  ascribed  to  it ;  also,  advocacy 
of  Prussian  aims,  ideas,  or  the  like, 
pseu'do-ad'i-a-bat'ic  (su'do-ad'f-d-bat'Ik),  a.  [pseudo-  + 
adiabatic.]  Meteorol.  Pertaining  to  or  designating  varia¬ 
tions  in  volume  or  pressure  not  accompanied  by  gain  of 
heat,  but  with  that  loss  of  heat,  and  no  more,  which  is  due 
to  the  immediate  dropping  out  of  all  condensed  material 
as  soon  as  formed ;  —  used  with  reference  to  the  cooling  of 
rising  air  in  which  precipitation  occurs, 
pso-ro'sis  (so-ro'sls;  psS-),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  the  itch 
+  -osts.]  Agric.  A  disease  of  citrus  trees  characterized 
by  flaking  and  scaling  of  the  bark, 
psy'cha-nal'y-sis  (s!'kd-nal'l-sis ;  psi-),  n.  Same  as  psy¬ 
choanalysis,  below.  —  psy-chan'a-lyt'ic  (sl-kan'd-llt  - 
Ik ;  psT-),  a.  —  psy'cha-nal'y-sist  (-kd-nal'1-slst),  n. 
psy'chas-then'ic  (sl'kas-then'fk  ;  psi'-),  a.  Pertaining  to  or 
affected  with  psychasthenia ;  suffering  from  a  hysterical 
condition  characterized  by  phobia,  obsession,  or  persistent 
doubt.  —  n.  One  who  is  psychasthenic, 
psy'cho-a-nal'y-sis  (sl'ko-d-nal'l-sls ;  psi'-),n.  [psych  0- 
+  analysis.]  A  method  or  process  of  psychotherapeutic 
analysis,  based  on  the  work  of  Dr.  Sigmund  Freud  ( pron . 
froit)  (1S36—  ),  of  Vienna,  which  rests  upon  the  theory 

that  hysteria  is  characteristically  due  to  repression  of  desires 
consciously  rejected  but  subconsciously  (or  unconsciously) 
remaining  in  the  mind.  It  consists  in  a  close  analysis  of  the 
patient’s  mental  history,  stress  being  laid  upon  the  dream 
life,  and  of  treatment  by  suggestion.  Also,  the  doctrine 
or  body  of  theories  based  on  such  analysis.  —  psy'cho-ail'a- 
lyt'ic  (-an'd-llt'ik),  a.  — an'a-lyt'i-cal-ly,  adv. —  psy'- 
clio-a-nal'y-sist  (-o-nal'i-slst),  n. 

psy'cho-an'a-lyze  or  -lyse  (-an'd-liz),  v.  t.  To  subject  to 
psychoanalysis.  —  psy'cho-an'a-lyz'er,  or  -an'a-lys'er 
(-llz'er),  n.  —  psy'cho-an'a-lyst  (-list),  n. 
psy'cho-ki-ne'si-a  (-lu-ne'sl-d ;  -zhl-d),  n.  [NL.  See 
psycho-  ;  kinesis.]  Psychol.  A  fit  of  violent  temporary  in¬ 
sanity  or  maniacal  action,  due  to  defective  inhibition, 
psy'cho-ki-ne'sis  (-sis),  n.  [NL.]  =  psychokinesia. 
psy-chol'o-gism*  (sl-kol'6-jlz’m),  n.  An  expression  or 
term  of  psychology. 

psy-chom'e-ter*  (-kom'e-ter),  n.  A  timing  and  measuring 
instrument  used  in  psychometry  (which  see,  in  the  Diet.). 
psy-chom'e-trist*  (-trist),  n.  One  who  practices  psychome¬ 
try. 

psy-Chom'e-try*  (-tri),  n.  Divination  of  facts  concern¬ 
ing  an  object  or  its  owner  through  contact  with,  or  prox¬ 
imity  to,  the  object,  the  facts  being  otherwise  unknown 
to  the  psychometrist. 

psy'cho-neu-ro'sis*  (si'ko-nu-ro'sls),  n.  Med.  A  related 
neurosis  and  psychosis  regarded  as  one  process;  specif., 
Psychopathology,  a  neurasthenic  or  hysterical  condition 
the  origin  of  which  is  psychical ;  —  disting,  from  neuropsy¬ 
chosis,  which  is  a  psychic  derangement  of  neural  origin. 
psy'cho-neu-rot'ic(-nu-rot'ik),  a.  Of  or  pert,  to,  or  affected 
with,  psychoneurosis.  —  n.  A  psychoneurotic  person, 
psy'cho-pa-thol'o-gist  (-pd-thol'6-jlst),  n.  One  skilled  in 
psychopathology ;  a  student  of  psychopathology, 
pul'mo'tor  (pul'mo'ter),  n.  [L.  pulmo  lung  +  E.  motor.] 
An  apparatus  for  producing  artificial  respiration  by  pump¬ 
ing  oxygen  or  air,  or  a  mixture  of  the  two,  into  and  out  of 
the  lungs,  as  of  a  person  who  has  been  asphyxiated  by 
drowning,  breathing  poisonous  gases,  or  the  like,  or  of  one 
who  has  been  made  unconscious  by  an  electric  shock, 
pulp'stone'  (pulp'ston') ,  n.  A  massive  grindstone  used  in 
the  mechanical  reduction  of  wood  to  pulp  in  paper  making. 
pulp'WOOd'  (-wood') ,  n.  Wood  used  for  making  wood  pulp. 
See  WOOD  pulp,  in  the  Dictionary. 

punch*,  n.  Power  or  ability  to  produce  a  striking  effect ; 

energy  ;  effectiveness ;  vividness.  Slang. 
punk  (puijk),  a.  Very  poor ;  of  little  or  no  worth  or  merit. 
Slang,  U.  S. 

pup'pet-eer'  (pup'St-er'),  n.  [puppet  + -eer.]  One  who 
manipulates  puppets,  as  in  a  puppet  show, 
pup'pet-ry*,  n.  The  art  of  manipulating  puppets,  or  mari¬ 
onettes,  or  of  producing  puppet  shows, 
pup  tent.  A  shelter  tent,  or  dog  tent.  See  4th  tent,  n.,  1 
(1),  in  the  Dictionary.  Soldiers’  Slang,  U.  S. 

Pure  Food  and  Drug  Act.  An  act,  officially  knowm  as  the 
Federal  Food  and  Drug  Act,  passed  June  30, 1906  (59th 
Congress),  and  in  effect  January  1,  1907.  It  prohibits  the 
manufacture  of  misbranded  or  adulterated  foods  or  drugs 
in  the  territories,  and  the  interstate  or  foreign  transporta¬ 
tion  of  such  articles. 

push'ball'  (poosh'boF) ,  n.  A  game  played  by  two  sides 
numbering,  usually,  eleven  each  with  a  large  inflated  ball, 
six  feet  in  diameter,  the  object  being  to  push  the  ball  to¬ 
ward  the  goals  at  opposite  ends  of  the  playing  field,  and 
then  under  or  over  the  crossbar  of  the  goal, 
push'er*,  n.  An  airplane,  generally  one  with  a  single  en¬ 
gine,  having  the  propeller  in  the  rear  of  the  main  support¬ 
ing  surfaces  ;  —  called  in  full  pusher  airplane. 
puss'y-loot'  (po6s'I-fd6t') ,  v.  i.  To  tread  or  move  softly, 
warily,  or  stealthily,  as  a  cat,  or  “pussy,”  does ;  —  some¬ 
times  with  it;  as,  to  pussyfoot  it.  Often  used  figuratively 
with  reference  to  the  carrying  out  of  plans  or  measures 
cautiously  or  in  such  a  way  as  to  conceal  one’s  real  purpose 
or  to  avoidresponsibility.  —  puss'y-foot'ed,  a . — foot'ing, 

n.  &  a. - foot'ism  (-Tz’mj,  n.  All  Slang  or  Colloq. 

puss'y-foot',  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to,  or  advocating,  Prohibi- 
tionism;  as,  a  pussyfoot  candidate; —  from  the  nickname 
Pussyfoot  of  William  E.  Johnson,  American  Prohibition¬ 
ist,  given  him  before  he  entered  on  his  campaign  for  pro¬ 
hibition. —  puss'y-foot',  n.  Both  Slang  or  Colloq. 
puss'y-foot'er  (-foot'er),  n.  Slang  or  Colloq.  a  One  who 
pussyfoots  b  An  advocate  or  adherent  of  Prohibitionism. 
put*,  v.  t.  —  to  put  over*,  to  succeed  in  getting  (something) 
done,  generally  with  the  implication  of  opposition.  Slang. 
||  Putsch  (pooch) ,  n.  [G.,  fr.  Swiss  dialect.]  A  petty  re¬ 
bellion,  or  popular  uprising. 

py'lon*  (pl'lon),  n.  Aeronautics.  A  post,  tower,  or  the 
like,  as  on  a  flying  ground,  marking  a  prescribed  course  of 


flight,  b  A  structure  supporting  the  propeller  on  the  side 
of  a  rigid  airship,  the  propeller  being  driven  by  shafting  and 
gearing. 

py'ra-nom'e-ter  (pl'rd-nom'e-ter ;  pir'd-),  n.  [pyro-  + 
ana-  +  -meter.]  Physics.  An  instrument  for  measuring 
radiation  from  the  sky  by  comparing  the  heating  effect  of 
such  radiation  upon  two  blackened  metallic  strips  with 
that  produced  in  the  same  strips  when  heated  by  means  of 
an  electric  current. 

pyr'ge-om'e-ter  (pir'je-om'S-ter ;  plr'-),  n.  [pyro-  +  geo- 
+  -meter.]  Physics.  An  instrument  for  determining  the 
radiation  from  the  earth's  surface  into  space.  It  is  based 
upon  the  pyrheliometer  of  K.  Angstrom;  the  heat  loss  by 
radiation  from  blackened  strips  of  manganin  is  replaced  by 
heat  electrically  applied  and  electrically  measured, 
py'ro-nine*,  n.  Also-nin.  By  extension,  any  of  several  dyes 
of  a  structure  related  to  the  red  dye  pyronine  (in  Diet.). 
py'ro-phor'ic  al-loy' (pT'rS-for'ik ;  plr'o-).  Metal.  An  al¬ 
loy,  as  ferrocerium,  having  the  property  of  emitting  sparks 
when  filed  or  sharply  struck  at  an  angle.  Such  alloys  are 
used  for  automatic  gas  and  cigar  lighters.  See  pyrophoric. 

Q'-ship',  or  Q'-boat',  n.  [From  the  classificatory  letter  Q 
used  for  these  ships  by  the  British  navy.]  A  mystery  ship, 
quad'ded  (kwod'ed),  a.  Teleg.  Made  with  four  conduc¬ 
tors  ;  —  used  in  quadded  cable.  Cant. 
quad'ra-ture*,  n.  Elec.  The  state  of  having  a  phase  differ¬ 
ence  of  a  quarter  of  a  period ;  as,  an  alternating  current 
flowing  in  a  condenser  is  in  quadrature  with  the  alternating 
potential  difference  at  its  terminals, 
quad'ru-plane'  (kwod'r  do-plan'),  n.  [L.  quadru-  in  comp, 
(see  quadri-)  +  plane.]  An  airplane  with  four  main  sup¬ 
porting  surfaces,  one  above  another. 

Quadruple  Alliance*.  In  the  World  War:  (1)  the  alliance 
between  Germany,  Austria-Hungary,  Turkey,  and  Bulga¬ 
ria  ;  (2)  between  Great  Britain,  France,  Russia,  and  Italy. 
Quai'  d’Or'say'  (ka'  dor'sa').  [F.,  lit.,  quay  of  Orsay.  a 
French  general.]  A  quay  on  the  south  bank  of  the  Seine  in 
Central  Paris,  fronting  on  which  are  the  offices  of  the 
French  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affaris  and  other  government 
departments ;  hence,  figuratively,  the  French  Foreign  Of¬ 
fice  or  its  policies,  or,  sometimes,  the  French  government 
or  administration. 

quail'tum*  (kwon'tam),  n.;  pi.  quanta  (-to).  Physics. 
The  elemental  unit  of  energy  according  to  the  quantum 
theory,  designated  by  the  symbol  E,  and  defined  by  the 
equation  E  =  h\/,  in  which  h  is  Planck’s  constant  (6.57  x 
10 -27)  and  V  is  the  frequency  of  the  radiating  system, 
quantum  theory.  Physics.  The  theory  that  radiation 
from  a  body  is  emitted  only  in  discrete  units  (called  quanta) 
and,  according  to  some  forms  of  the  theory,  that  absorp¬ 
tion  occurs  in  the  same  discontinuous  manner, 
quar'an-tine*  (kwor'dn-ten),  n.  A  restraint  or  interdic¬ 
tion  placed  upon  the  transportation  of  animals,  plants,  or 
goods,  suspected  of  being  carriers  of  disease  or  other  pest, 
queen  olive.  [Cf.  Sp.  aceituna  de  la  Reina  olive  of  the 
Queen.]  Olive  Trade.  Properly,  a  large,  oblong  olive  with 
a  small  but  long  pit,  grown  in  the  region  of  Seville,  Spain. 
It  is  cured  when  green,  keeps  well,  and  has  a  delicate  flavor. 
Loosely,  any  olive  of  similar  character, 
quenched  gap.  Elec.  A  kind  of  spark  gap,  having  the  ter¬ 
minals  inclosed,  used  in  radio  sending  apparatus  to  prevent 
undesirable  oscillations  from  being  set  up  in  the  primary 
coil  by  reaction  of  the  secondary  coil,  so  that  the  radiations 
shall  have  only  a  single  wave  length, 
ques'tion-a-ry*  (kwes'chun-a-rT),  n. ;  pi.  -aries  (-a-rlz).  = 
questionnaire,  below. 

ques'tion-naire' (kwes'chdn-ar' ;  F.  kes'tyo'nar') ,  n.  [F.] 
A  set  of  questions  for  submission  to  a  number  of  persons, 
the  purpose  being  to  get  information  on  a  certain  subject 
by  bringing  out  resemblances  and  differences,  or  to  secure 
statistics  from  which  deductions  may  be  drawn,  as  in  a 
psychological  investigation  or  for  an  industrial  report. 

race*,  n.  Aeronautics.  Of  a  propeller,  the  slip  stream.  See 
SLIP  STREAM,  below. 

race  suicide.  The  gradual  extinction  of  a  race  or  people 
through  the  voluntary  failure  of  its  members  to  have  a  num¬ 
ber  of  children  sufficient  to  keep  the  birth  rate  equal  to  the 
death  rate. 

ra'da  (ra'da),  n.  [Little  Russ.  (Ukrainian)  rada,  fr.  OFIG. 
rat,  G.  rat  counsel,  council.]  [Often  cop.]  In  Ukraine, 
any  deliberative  or  legislative  body  for  conducting  the  busi¬ 
ness  of  the  state  or  of  a  division  of  the  state ;  esp.,  in  recent 
history,  the  Central  Rada,  a  body  established  after  the 
Russian  revolution  of  1917,  which  proclaimed  a  “free  and 
independent  Ukrainian  People's  Republic”  (November  20, 
1917),  sent  representatives  to  Brest-Litovsk,  who  signed  a 
treaty  there  (February  9,  1918)  with  the  Central  Powers. 
The  rada  corresponds  to  the  Russian  soviet.  The  Central 
Rada  was  dissolved  in  April,  1918,  and  its  powers  were  as¬ 
sumed  by  a  hetman,  General  Skoropadski. 
radial  engine.  Mach.  An  engine,  usually  an  internal-com¬ 
bustion  engine,  having  cylinders  arranged  radially  like  the 
spokes  of  a  wheel.  The  semiradial,  or  radiant,  engine  has 
radiating  cylinders  on  only  one  side  of  the  crank  shaft, 
radiant  engine.  Mach.  See  radial  engine,  above, 
ra'di-o  (ra'dl-o) ,  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to,  employing,  or  oper¬ 
ated  by,  radiant  energy,  specifically  that  of  electric  waves ; 
hence,  pertaining  to,  or  employed  in,  radiotelegraphy  or 
radiotelephony.  — ■  n. ;  pi.  -Dios  (-oz).  Radiotelegraph  or 
radiotelephone,  or  a  radiotelegram.  Colloq. 
ra'di-o-am'pli-li'er  (-6-am'pll-fi'er),n.  =  amplifier, above, 
ra'di-o-broad'east',  v.  t.  =  broadcast,  above, 
ra'di-o-chem'is-try  (-S-kem'is-trT) ,  n.  [radio-  +  chemis¬ 
try.]  Chem.  The  chemistry  of  radioactive  phenomena, 
ra'di-o-chrom'e-ter  (-krom'e-ter),  n.  [radio-  +  Gr.  xpha 
color  +  -meter.]  Physics.  A  Benoist  penetrometer.  See 

PENETROMETER,  above. 

ra'di-o-com'pass  (-kum'pds),  n.  [radio-  +  compass.] 
Elec.  A  wireless  receiving  apparatus  which  indicates  the 
direction  of  the  source  of  radio  signals  sent  out  as  an  aid 
to  navigation ;  also,  a  radiogoniometer,  or  direction  finder, 
ra'di-o-de-tec'tor,  n.  =  detector,  above, 
ra'di-o-dy-nam'ic  (-di-nam'Tk),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the 
phenomena  due  to  the  radiant  energy  of  electric  waves, 
ra'di-o-fre'quen-cy  (-fre'kwcn-sl),  n.  [radio-  +  frequen¬ 
cy.]  Elec.  The  frequency  of  the  electric  waves  used  in  ra- 
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diotelegraphy,  approximately  100,000  to  1,000,000  cycles 
per  second,  although  both  the  lower  and  the  upper  of  these 
limits  are  passed.  Abbr.,  R.  F. 

radi-o-go'ni-om'e-ter  (ra'di-6-go'nT-om'e-ter) ,  n.  [ radio - 
-\- goniometer.]  Elec.  A  direction  finder;  radiocompass, 
radio  link.  A  radiotelephone  circuit  connecting  two  sec¬ 
tions  of  ordinary  wire  circuit. 

ra  di-ol'o-gist  (ra7dT-ol'o-jist),  n.  One  who  practices  or  is 
versed  in  radiology. 

ra'di-ol'o-gy*,  n.  The  science  or  art  of  applying  Rontgen, 
or  X,  rays,  and  the  radiation  from  radioactive  materials  to 
the  diagnosis  and  cure  of  disease, 
ra'di-o-phare  (ra'di-6-f  ar) ,  n.  [radio-  -f-  phare.]  A  radio- 
telegraphic  station  serving  solely  for  determining  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  ships.  The  radius  of  operation  of  such  stations  is  re¬ 
stricted  by  the  International  Radiotelegraphic  Convention 
(1912)  to  30  nautical  miles. 

ra'di-o-phone7*,  n.  A  radiotelephone,  or  wireless  telephone. 
—  ra'di-o-phon'ic*  (-fon'ik),  a. 
radi-oph'o-ny*,  n.  Radiotelephony;  wireless  telephony, 
ra'di-op'ti-con  (-op'ti-kon) ,  n.  [radio — [-  ster eopticon.] 
See  projector,  above. 

Radiopticon  is  a  trade-mark  name. 
ra'di-o-scope7  (ra'di-6-skop7),  n-  [radio-  4-  -scope.]  A 
device  for  detecting  the  presence  of  a  radioactive  substance, 
radi-o-tel'e-graph'ic*  (-tel'e-graf'ik),  a.  Of  or  pert,  to, 
using,  or  used  in,  radiotelegraohy. 
ra'dl-o-te-leg'ra-phy*  (-te-leg'ra-fT) ,  n.  [radio-  +  teleg¬ 
raphy .]  Telegraphy  using  the  radiant  energy  of  electrical 
(Hertzian)  waves ;  wireless  telegraphy;  —  the  term  adopted 
for  general  use  by  the  Radiotelegraphic  Convention  of  1912. 
radio-tel'e-phon'ic  (-tel7e-fon'ik) ,  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to 
the  radiotelephone  or  radiotelephony;  radiophonic. 
ra'di-o-ther'a-peu'tics  (-ther7d-pu'tiks),  n.  [radio-  + 
therapeutics .]  Radiotherapy  (which  see,  in  the  Diction¬ 
ary).  —  ra'di-o-ther'a-peu'tic,  a. 
ra'di-O-tron  (ra'dT-6-tron),?i.  [radio- -\r-tron  as  in  electron.] 
Elec.  A  triode,  or  vacuum  tube,  for  use  in  wireless. 

Radiotron  is  a  trade-mark  name. 

R.  A.  F.  Abbr.  Royal  Air  Force. 

||  ra7fale'  (ra'fal'),  n.  [F.,  lit.,  a  gust,  a  squall.]  Mil.  A 
burst  of  artillery  fire  consisting  of  several  rounds,  discharged 
as  rapidly  as  possible,  from  each  gun  of  a  battery, 
rag*,  v.  t.  1.  Music.  To  play  or  compose  (a  piece,  melody, 
etc.)  in  syncopated  time.  Colloq. 

2.  To  dance,  to  ragtime  music ;  —  often  used  with  an  im¬ 
plication  of  indecorum.  Colloq.  or  Slang. 
rail'head7*,  n.  Mil.  A  point  on  a  railroad  which  serves  as 
a  base  of  supplies,  ammunition,  etc. 

Rainbow  Division.  The  42d  division  of  the  United  States 
National  Army  in  the  World  War ;  —  so  called,  as  a  nick¬ 
name,  because  it  was  composed  of  National  Guard  units 
from  various  parts  of  the  United  States, 
rake*,  n.  Aeronautics.  The  cutting  away  of  the  wing  tip  of 
an  airplane  at  an  angle  so  that  the  main  supporting  sur¬ 
faces,  seen  from  above,  will  appear  of  trapezoidal  form. 
The  amount  of  rake  is  measured  by  the  angle  between  the 
straight  portion  of  the  wing-tip  outline  and  the  plane  of 
symmetry.  The  rake  is  positive  when  the  trailing  edge  is 
longer  than  the  leading  edge.  —  rake*,  v.  t. 
rate  of  climb.  Aeronautics.  The  vertical  component  of  the 
air  speed  of  an  aircraft;  that  is,  its  vertical  velocity  with 
reference  to  the  air. 

rat'ing*  (rat'Tng) ,  n.  An  enlisted  man  in  the  British  navy. 
Rd  [no  period,  Rd]  Abbr.  Chem.  Radium, 
re-ac'tion-a-ry-ism  (re-ak'shim-a-ri-Tz’m),  n.  =  reac¬ 
tionism  (in  the  Dictionary) . 

||  Re-al'po'li-tik'  (ra-al'po'le-tek'),  n.  [G.]  Practical 
politics. 

re'al-tor  (re'al-tor),  n.  [Cf.  2d  realty.]  A  real  estate 
broker  who  is  a  member  of  a  local  board  having  member¬ 
ship  in  the  National  Association  of  Real  Estate  Boards,  an 
organization,  incorporated  in  190S,  for  the  advancement 
of  the  interests  of  real  estate  brokers  and  the  protection  of 
the  public  from  unprincipled  agents  or  brokers.  Cant. 
re-call'*,  n.  Political  Science,  a  The  right  or  procedure  by 
which  a  public  official,  commonly  a  legislative  or  executive 
official,  may  be  removed  from  office,  before  the  end  of  his 
term  of  office,  by  a  vote  of  the  people  to  be  taken  on  the  fil¬ 
ing  of  a  petition  signed  by  the  required  number  of  qualified 
voters,  b  Short  for  recall  of  judicial  decisions,  the  right 
or  procedure  by  which  court  decisions  may  be  directly  re¬ 
versed  or  annulled  by  popular  vote,  as  was  advocated,  in 
1912,  in  the  platform  of  the  Progressive  party  for  certain 
cases  involving  the  police  power  of  the  State, 
red*,  a.  [cap.]  Revolutionary  or  anarchistic ;  esp.,  prac¬ 
ticing  or  favoring  revolutionary  socialism.  Cant.  See  red, 
n.,  4  b,  in  the  Diet. 

Red  Army.  In  Russia,  the  army  of  the  revolutionaries,  or 
radical  socialists,  represented  by  the  Bolsheviki  or  Commun¬ 
ist  party,  which  from  1918  has  controlled  the  government 
of  the  Soviet  Republic.  Hence,  also,  any  of  similar  armed 
radical  forces  in  Germany,  Hungary,  Finland,  etc.  —  Red 
Guard.  In  Russia,  Hungary,  Finland,  etc.,  the  Red  Army  ; 
esp.,  the  forces  of  the  revolutionary  party,  as  contrasted 
with  the  White  Guard  (which  see,  below).  —  Red  Interna¬ 
tional.  See  international,  7i.,  above. —  Red  Terror. 
See  terror,  below. 

red'-light'  dis'trict.  A  district  in  which  disorderly  resorts 
are  frequent ;  —  so  called  in  allusion  to  the  red  light  in 
front  of  many  such  resorts.  Colloq. 
re-dress'*,  v.  t.  Aeronautics.  To  restore  (an  airplane)  to 
normal  flying  attitude  ;  to  flatten  out. 

Red  Star.  An  international  organization  for  the  succor  of 
animals.  It  originated  in  Switzerland  and  has  engaged  in 
campaigning  against  the  neglect  and  abuse  of  live  stock, 
and  against  bullfighting,  cruel  methods  of  trapping,  etc. 
red'tab'  (red'tab7),  n.  An  officer  wearing  a  red  tab  on  his 
uniform,  as  in  the  British  army,,  the  staff  officers  of  which 
wear  a  bright  red  tab  on  either  side  of  the  collar  to  indicate 
their  rank.  Slang. 

reel*,  n.  A  spool  on  which  a  photographic  film  is  wound ; 
hence,  a  strip  of  moving-picture  film,  usually  1 ,000  feet  in 
length  (full  reel),  wound  on  a  spool.  A  split  reel  is  a  full 
reel  devoted  to  two  separate  short  plays,  which  may  be  of 
the  same  length  or  of  different  lengths, 
reference  frame.  Math.  =  frame  of  reference,  above, 
re-flec'to-scope  (re-flek'to-skop) ,  n.  See  projector,  above, 
re-gen'er-a-tive*,  a.  Wireless.  Designating  a  method  of 


receiving  in  which  the  plate  circuit  of  the  vacuum  tube  is 
coupled  to  the  grid  circuit  to  produce  an  amplification  of 
the  signal  strength.  —  re-gen'er-a'tion*,  n. 
reg'is-ter*  (rej'is-ter) ,  v.  t.  To  record  photographically; 
hence,  Moving  Pictures,  of  an  actor,  to  show,  as  an  emo¬ 
tion,  by  facial  expression,  bodily  movement,  etc. ;  also,  to 
indicate,  in  a  similar  manner,  consciousness  of,  or  emotional 
response. to  (a  sound  or  circumstance), 
re-gres'sion*,  n.  Biol.  The  correlation  between  parents 
and  offspring  when  used  as  a  measure  of  inheritance. 
Reich'en-bach  phe-nom'e-na(rlK'en-baK) .  See  od,  in  Diet. 
||  Reichs'wehr7  (rlKs'var7),  7i.  [G.]  A  military  force  organ¬ 
ized  in  Germany  in  1919  out  of  voluntary  units  for  the  de¬ 
fense  of  the  realm.  At  first  it  numbered  400,000,  but  by 
January,  1921,  it  had  been  reduced  to  100,000,  the  number 
of  effectives  allowed  by  the  Treaty  of  Versailles  for  the 
German  army. 

re'in-ject' (re'Tn-jekt').  v.  t.  To  inject  again, 
relative  wind.  Aeronautics.  The  motion  of  the  air  with 
reference  to  a  moving  body.  Its  direction  and  velocity  are 
found  by  adding  two  vectors,  one  being  the  velocity  of  the 
air  with  reference  to  the  earth,  the  other  being  equal  and  op- 
posite.to  the  velocity  of  the  body  with  reference  to  the  earth, 
rel'a-tiv-ist*  (rel'a-tiv-ist) ,  n.  A  believer  in  relativity, 
rel'a-tiv'i-ty  (-tiv'T-ti),  n.  Physics.  A  principle  or  doctrine 
based  on  the  postulate  that  our  knowledge  of  velocity  is 
necessarily  and  fundamentally  relative,  and  leading  to  cer¬ 
tain  conclusions  at  variance  with  previously  accepted  prin¬ 
ciples  of  mechanics,  as  that:  (1)  the  velocity  of  light  is  inde¬ 
pendent  of  the  relative  velocity  of  the  source  and  of  the 
observer ;  (2)  the  velocity  of  light  is  a  maximum,  which  the 
velocity  of  a  material  body  can  never  reach  ;  (3)  the  mass 
of  a  body  depends  on  its  velocity.  Often  called  Einstein 
theory,  from  Albert  Einstein,  who  developed  it. 
re-lease'*,  v.  t.  To  place  (as  a  copyrighted  play,  photoplay, 
picture,  or  record)  on  the  market ;  to  permit  publication  of 
(a  story,  news  item,  or  the  like)  at  a  specified  date  (but  not 
before).  —  n.  A  play,  record,  or  the  like,  that  has  been 
designated  for  release. 

Re-nault'  tank7  (re-no').  See  whippet,  below, 
reserve  bank.  Any  of  the  twelve  banks  organized  Under  the 
Federal  Reserve  Act  of  1913  to  serve  as  banks  of  reserve 
and  rediscount  for  member  banks  of  the  system  in  their 
Federal  Reserve  district ;  also,  any  bank  designated  by  a 
State  Banking  Department  to  serve  in  a  similar  capacity  for 
banks  not  members  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System.  See 
Federal  Reserve  System,  above, 
resistance  derivatives.  Aeronautics.  Quantities  express¬ 
ing  the  variation  of  the  forces  and  moments  on  aircraft  due 
to  disturbance  of  steady  motion, 
resonance  spectrum.  Physics.  A  fluorescence  spectrum  of 
the  type,  observed  in  the  case  of  certain  vapors,  in  which  the 
emitted  light  is  identical  in  wave  length  with  the  light  by 
which  the  fluorescence  is  excited, 
re-treat'*,  V.  i.  Aeronautics.  To  slope  backward  ;  —  said 
of  a  plane,  wing  tip,  etc.  —  n.  Aeronautics.  The  extent 
to  which  a  plane,  wing  tip,  or  the  like,  retreats, 
return  game,  return  match.  A  second  game  or  match 
played  by  the  same  contestants,  in  order  to  give  the  losers 
of  the  first  a  chance  to  recoup  their  loss. 

Reu'ter’s  News  Agency  (roi'terz).  An  agency  for  the  col¬ 
lection  and  transmission  of  news,  founded  in  1849  by  Baron 
Paul  J.  von  Reuter  (1821-1899).  Hence,  Reuter  message, 
Reuter  telegram,  etc. 

||  re-vanche'  (re-vaNsh'),  n.  [F.  Cf.  revenge,  v.  t.]  Re¬ 
venge  ;  retaliation  ;  return  ;  return  game, 
reverse  turn.  Aeronautics.  A  rapid  maneuver  to  reverse 
the  direction  of  flight  of  an  airplane,  made  by  a  half  loop 
and  half  roll. 

revolving  fund.  A  contingent  fund  created  by  the  govern¬ 
ment  from  which  loans  may  be  made  for  some  specific 
period  and  purpose,  as  for  the  purchase  of  wheat,  or  to 
meet  the  deficiencies  of  the  railroads.  By  the  Esch-Cum- 
mins  Transportation  Act  (which  see,  above)  the  revolving 
f  und  for  the  railroads  was  created  for  the  purpose  of  making 
loans  to  such  carriers  as  needed  Federal  aid  properly  to 
serve  the  public  during  the  transition  period  following  the 
termination  of  Federal  control ;  —  so  called  because  the 
fund  “revolves'’,  or  completes  in  the  course  of  time  the  cir¬ 
cuit  between  loans  and  repayments, 
revs.  Abbr.  Mech.  Revolutions;  that  is,  the  number  of 
revolutions  of  a  shaft  per  minute. 

||  re-vue'  (re-vli';  Angl.  re-vu'),  n.  [F.]  A  kind  of  bur¬ 
lesque  or  musical  comedy  in  which  recent  events,  esp.  plays 
of  the  past  year,  are  reviewed  by  imitations  of  their  salient 
features  and  chief  actors. 

R.  F.  Abbr.  Radio-frequency. 

R.  F.  C.  Abbr.  Royal  Flying  Corps. 

rhi'a  (re'a),  n.  Bot.  Var.  of  rhea,  in  the  Diet. 

Rhodes  grass  (rodz).  [After  Cecil  J.  Rhodes.]  Bot.  A 
perennial  grass  ( Chloris  gayana)  native  of  South  Africa, 
cultivated  as  a  forage  grass,  esp.  in  dry  regions. 

Rhodes  scholarship.  Any  of  a  large  number  of  scholar¬ 
ships,  each  tenable  for  three  years  and  of  an  annual  value 
of  about  $1,500,  founded  at  Oxford  University,  England, 
under  the  will  of  Cecil  J.  Rhodes  (1853-1902),  90  being 
open  to  candidates  from  certain  British  dominions  and  col¬ 
onies.  96  to  candidates  from  the  United  States  (2  to  each 
State),  and  formerly  (rescinded  1916)  15  to  students  of 
Germany  nominated  by  the  Emperor.  Hence,  Rhodes 
scholar. 

rib*,  n.  Aeronautics.  In  the  wing  of  an  airplane,  any  of 
several  light  fore-and-aft  members  that  support  the  fabric 
covering  and  determine  the  form  of  the  wing  section, 
rig'ger*  (rig'er),  n.  1.  Painting.  A  long,  slender  and 
pointed  sable  brush  ;  —  said  to  be  so  called  from  its  use  by 
marine  painters  for  drawing  the  lines  of  the  rigging. 

2.  Aeronautics.  One  employed  in  assembling  and  aligning 
aircraft. 

Ri'ghi  ef-fect'  (re'ge) .  Physics.  See  Leduc  effect,  above, 
right-hand  engine.  An  engine  the  final-power-delivery 
shaft  of  which  rotates  clockwise  when  viewed  by  an  obser¬ 
ver  looking  along  the  engine  toward  the  power-delivery  end. 
righting  moment,  or  restoring  moment.  Aeronautics. 

A  moment  which  tends  to  restore  an  aircraft  to  its 
previous  attitude  after  any  small  rotational  displacement, 
right  wing.  Political  Cant.  The  conservative  or  monarch¬ 
ist  element  in  a  political  party,  legislature,  etc.,  esp.  Euro¬ 
pean.  Cf.  right,  re.,  3b,  in  Diet.  —  right'-  wing'er,  re. 


rig'id*  (rlj'Id) ,  a.  Aeronautics.  Of  an  airship,  having  the 
gas  containers  inclosed  within  compartments  of  a  rigid, 
fabric-covered  framework,  or  hull,  as  of  metal  or  metal  and 
wood,  which  carries  the  cabins,  gondolas,  motors,  etc.,  as 
in  the  Zeppelin.  Cf.  airship,  above, 
rigs'maal'  (rigz'mal';  riks'-),  re.  Spelled  also  riks'maal. 
See  landsmaal,  above. 

Riks'dag'  (riks'dag'),  re.  [Sw.  Cf.  Reichstag.]  a  The 
Swedish  legislature,  or  parliament ;  —  called  specifically 
Diet  in  English,  b  The  legislature,  or  parliament,  of  the 
Republic  of  Finland  (since  1919). 
rime*,  re.  Meteorol.  An  accumulation  of  granular  ice  tufts 
on  the  windward  sides  of  exposed  objects,  slightly  resem¬ 
bling  hoarfrost  (which  see,  above),  but  formed  only  from 
undercooled  fog  or  cloud  and  always  built  out  directly 
against  the  wind.  The  international  symbol  for  rime  is  the 
figure  V. 

ring'hals'  (ring'hals'),  re.,  or  ring'hals'  co'bra.  [S.  Afr. 

D.,  fr.  D.  ring  ring  -f-  hals  neck.  See  HALS.]  Zool.  The 
spitting  snake,  which  see,  under  spitting,  in  the  Diet. 
rip  panel.  Aeronautics.  A  strip  in  the  upper  part  of  the 
fabric  of  a  balloon  or  semirigid  or  nonrigid  airship  which 
is  tprn  off  when  immediate  deflation  is  desired, 
ripping  cord.  Aeronautics.  =  rip  cord,  in  the  Diet. 
ripping  panel  or  strip.  Aeronautics.  A  rip  panel. 

Ro  (ro) ,  re.  An  artificial  universal  language  devised  by  Rev. 
Edward  P.  Foster,  of  Marietta,  Ohio,  about  1906.  Ro  re¬ 
jects  all  existing  word  roots  and  is  based  entirely  “on  the 
analysis  and  classification  of  ideas.”  —  Ro'fst,  re. 

Rocky  Mountain  spotted  fever.  Med.  An  acute  infection 
marked  by  arthritis,  muscular  pains,  constipation,  fever, 
and  eruption  of  livid  spots.  It  is  transmitted  to  man  by 
the  bite  of  a  wood  tick. 

Roent'gen-ol'o-gist  (runt'gen-ol'8-jlst ;  rent'-) ,  re.  = 
Rontgenologist,  below. 

roll'er*,  re.  A  canary  having  a  special  rolling  or  trilling  type 
of  song.  Rollers  are  produced  (esp.  in  the  Harz  Mountains) 
by  selective  breeding  and  training  with  expert  songsters, 
rolling  kitchen.  Mil.  A  large  metal  vessel,  mounted  on 
two  wheels,  under  which  fires  can  be  maintained  while  in 
transit  so  as  to  keep  the  soup  or  other  food  hot  to  be  served 
to  troops  while  on  the  march  ;  —  popularly  called  soup 
kitchen.  It_was  first  used  by  the  German  army, 
roll'mop/  (rol'mbp'),  w.  A  salted  herring  freshened  by 
placing  in  fresh  water,  then  cut  open,  cleaned,  and  boned, 
and  the  inside  filled  with  pepper,  sliced  onion,  and  salted 
cucumber,  after  which  it  is  rolled  up  and  skewered. 

Roman  cheese.  A  kind  of  hard  Italian  cheese,  somewhat 
similar  to  Parmesan  cheese,  but  made  of  the  milk  of  ewes, 
ron'ga-lite  (ror)'gd-lTt),re.  See  sodium  hyposulphite,  below. 

Rongalite  is  a  trade-mark  name. 

Ront'gen-ol'o-gist  (runt'gen-ol'3-jlst;  rent'-),  re.  A  spe¬ 
cialist  in  the  theory  and  use  of  Rontgen,  or  X,  rays. 
Ros'a-lie*  (roz'a-11;  F.  ro'za'le'),  re.  [F.  &  G.,  fr.  L.  rosa 
rose.]  1.  Feminine  proper  name. 

2.  [From  the  name  Rosalie.']  A  bayonet;  — -  first  used  in 
a  song  by  Theodore  Botrel  (1914).  Soldiers’  Slang. 
Ro-ta'ri-an  (ro-ta'ri-an),  re.  A  member  of  any  of  a  large 
number  of  clubs  (Rotary  Clubs)  having  the  same  constitu¬ 
tion  and  affiliated  under  an  International  Association  of 
Rotary  Clubs  (Rotary  International).  The  Rotary  Clubs, 
which  exist  in  many  countries,  have  as  their  motto  or  slogan, 
“Service.” 

rotary  engine*.  A  kind  of  radial  engine  (which  see,  above) 
in  which  the  radially  arranged  cylinders  rotate  around  a 
fixed  crank  shaft. 

R.  0.  T.  C.  Abbr.  Reserve  Officers’  Training  Corps,  or 
Camp. 

||  rd'tis'se-rie'  (ro'te's’-re'),  re.  [F.,  fr.  rotir.  Cf.  roast.] 
A  cooks  hop  where  roast  meats  are  prepared  or  sold ;  also, 
in  U.  S.  [usually  rotisserie],  a  restaurant  or  grillroom 
where  patrons  may  select  meats  and  have  them  roasted 
within  their  view  and  served  to  them, 
ro'to-graph  (ro'to-graf),  re.  [L.  rota  wheel  +  -graph. 
Oxf.  E.  D.J  A  photograph  printed  by  a  process  in  which  a 
strip  or  roll  of  sensitized  paper  is  automatically  fed  over 
the  negative  so  that  a  series  of  prints  is  made, 
ro'to-gra-vure'  (-grd-vur';  -gra'vur),  re.  [L.  rota  wheel 
gravure.  See  rotary.]  A  process  of  photogravure  in  which 
etched  cylindrical  plates,  affixed  to  the  rollers  of  a  rotary 
machine,  print  illustrations  and  text ;  hence,  an  illustration 
so  printed.  See  photogravure,  in  the  Diet. 
rough'neck'  (ruf'nek'),  re.  One  who  is  rough  or  uncouth, 
esp.  in  manners ;  a  boor ;  also,  a  rowdy ;  tough.  Slang. 
round*,  a.  Issued  or  good  for  a  round  trip ;  —  said  of  a 
railway  ticket  or  the  like.  Australia. 
roy'al*,  re.  Auction  Bridge.  A  royal  spade.  Obsoles. 
Royal  Air  Force.  Eng.  An  organization  for  defense  in  the 
air,  formed  in  April,  1918,  by  amalgamation  of  the  Royal 
Naval  Air  Service  and  the  Royal  Flying  Corps.  It  is 
represented  in  the  government  by  the  Air  Ministry, 
formed  in  January,  1918.  The  control  of  the  Royal  Air 
Force,  as  well  as  of  the  separate  department  for  civil  avia¬ 
tion,  is  vested  in  an  Air  Council,  presided  over  by  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  Air  (Air  Minister) . 

Royal  Flying  Corps.  Eng.  An  organization  formed  in  1912 
under  the  administration  of  the  War  Office ;  it  was  later 
amalgamated  with  the  Royal  Naval  Air  Service  (see  Royal 
Air  Force,  above). 

royal  spade.  A  uction  Bridge.  A  spade  when  spades  are 
trumps  under  the  condition  that  every  trick  over  six  taken 
by  the  successful  bidder  scores  9  ;  —  usually  in  pi.  Obsoles. 
R.  P.  M.  Abbr.  Mech.  Revolutions  per  minute;  that  is, 
the  number  of  revolutions  of  a  shaft  per  minute. 

R.  S.  F.  S.  R.  [ also  without  periods.]  Abbr.  Russian  So¬ 
cialist  Federal  Soviet  Republic  ;  —  the  official  title, 
ruck'sack'  (ruk'sak' ;  G.  rook'zak'),  re.  [G.]  A  kind  of 
flexible  knapsack  or  pack  bag  made  of  canvas  or  like  mate¬ 
rial  and  carried  on  the  back,  passing  over  the  shoulders, 
rud'der*,  n.  In  an  aircraft,  a  hinged  or  pivoted  surface, usual¬ 
ly  attached  at  the  rear  end  of  the  craft,  used  to  impress 
yawing  moments  on  the  craft,  that  is,  to  control  its  direction 
of  flight. 

rudder  bar.  In  an  aircraft,  the  foot  bar  by  means  of  which 
the  central  cables  leading  to  the  rudder  are  operated, 
rudder  torque.  The  twisting  effect  exerted  by  the  rudder 
of  an  aircraft  on  the  fuselage,  due  to  the  relative  displace¬ 
ment  of  the  center  of  pressure  of  the  rudder, 
rum  jar.  The  shell  of  a  Minenwerfer.  Soldiers’  Slang. 


food,  fdbt ;  out,  oil ;  chair ;  go;  sing,  irjk ;  then,  thin  ;  nature,  verdure  (250) ;  Kerch  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144);  boN  ;  yet ;  zh  =  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Guide. 

Full  explanation*  of  Abbreviations,  Sl-jn*.  etc..  Immediately  precede  the  Vocabulary. 
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ADDENDA 


Rural  Credits  Act.  See  Federal  Land  Bank,  above, 
rural  free  delivery.  A  system  of  free  delivery  of  mail  on 
designated  routes  in  rural  districts.  U.  S.  Abbr.,  R.  F.D. 
Ru'ri-ta'ni-an  (roo'ri-ta'nl-an),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  or 
characteristic  of  the  imaginary  kingdom  of  “Ruritania”  in 
“Anthony  Hope's”  Prisoner  of  Zenda,  a  princess  of  which 
was  wooed  by  an  impersonator  of  the  king,  her  cousin. 

H.  G.  Wells. 

Rus'sell-ite  (rus'el-Tt) ,  n.  One  of  a  sect  founded  by  Charles 
T.  (“Pastor”)  Russell  (1852-1916),  whose  preaching  and 
writings  (esp.  Millenial  Dawn )  sought  to  establish  the 
doctrine  of  the  second  (spiritual)  coming  of  Christ.  The 
Russellites  constitute  a  society  called  the  International 
Bible  Students’  Association. 

Ru-thene'  (roo-then'),  n.  Also  Rus-sene'  (rdo-sen').  A 
Ruthenian,  or  Little  Russian. 

sa'ble-fish'  (sa'b’l-fTsh'),  n.  [.sable  -j-  JisA.]  The  beshow 
(which  see,  in  the  Diet.). 

||  sa'bo'tage'*  (sa'bS'tazh') ,  n.  [F.;  cf.  F.  saboter  to  work 
hastily  and  carelessly,  fr.  sabot  a  clumsy  wooden  shoe.] 
Malicious  waste  or  destruction  of  an  employer’s  property 
by  workmen,  as  during  labor  troubles  ;  also,  the  refusal  to 
perform  work  assigned  and  the  obstructing  in  all  possible 
ways  of  the  regular  process  of  production, 
sa'bo'tage',  v.  t.  &  i.  To  practice  sabotage. 

||  sa'bo'teur'  (-tQr'),  n.  [F.  Cf.  sabotage.]  One  who  re¬ 
sorts  to  sabotage. 

sab'U-lite  (sab'Q-ITt) ,  n.  [Prob.  L.  sabulum  sand  +  -ite, 
2  d.]  A  high-explosive  powder  having  nearly  three  times 
the  explosive  force  of  dynamite.  It  is  very  stable,  and  is 
not  readily  affected  by  changes  of  temperature, 
sac'cha-ro-gen'ic  (sak'd-rS-jSn'Ik),  o.  [L.  saccharon  su¬ 
gar  +  -genic.']  Producing  sugar. 

S.  A.  E.  Abbr.  Society  of  Automotive  Engineers, 
safety  island.  A  narrow  platform,  usually  of  concrete, 
raised  above  the  level  of  the  roadway,  or  a  space  marked 
out  by  painted  lines  or  movable  iron  standards,  located  at 
intervals  along  the  center  of  avenues  or  streets  where  traffic 
is  heavy,  as  a  protection  for  pedestrians  and  an  aid  in  con¬ 
trolling  traffic. 

sa-la'ri-at  (sd-la'rT-at ;  115),  n.  [salary  +  -Hat  as  in  pro¬ 
letariat.]  The  class  or  body  of  those  who  receive  a  salary, 
in  contradistinction  from  the  proletariat;  —  a  neologism. 
sa'Ii-ent*,  n.  A  projecting  part ;  specif.,  Mil.,  a  projecting 
part  of  a  trench  system  or  line  of  defense, 
salon  touring  car.  Automobiles.  A  touring  car  having  two 
individual  front  seats  with  a  passageway  between  them, 
sal'var-san  (sal'var-san ;  G.  pron.  zal'var-zan') ,  n.  [L.  sal- 
vare  to  save  +  G.  arsenik  arsenic.]  Chem.  A  synthetic 
compound  of  arsenic,  essentially  C12H12N2O2AS22HCI  + 
2H2O,  a  yellowish  powder  readily  soluble  in  a  weak  aqueous 
solution  of  sodium  hydroxide.  Salvarsan,  given  intrave¬ 
nously  or  intramuscularly,  is  of  great  value  in  the  treatment 
of  syphilis,  and  is  used  also  for  frambeesia  and  relapsing 
fever.  Called  also,  Colloq.,  “606”. 

I.-;?  ’  Salvarsan  is  a  trade-mark  name. 

Sam  Browne  belt.  Mil.  A  leather  waist  belt  supported 
by  a  light  strap  passing  over  the  right  shoulder ;  — -  so  called 
from  its  originator,  Gen.  Sir  Samuel  James  Browne  (1824- 
1901)  of  the  British  army  in  India. 

Sam'my  (sam'I),  n.;  pi.  -mies  (-Iz).  [From  Uncle  Sam.] 
A  soldier  of  the  United  States.  Slang. 

Sask.  Abbr.  Saskatchewan. 

sas-tru'gi  (sas-troo'gl).  Erron.  var.  of  zastrugi,  below. 

II  Sat'ya-gra'ha  (sut'yd-gru'hd),  n.  [Skr.  satya  true  +  gra- 
ha  assumption,  view,  fr.  grab  to  seize,  take.]  I ndia.  A  poli¬ 
tico-religious  doctrine  or  belief,  formulated  and  preached 
by  Mobandas  K.  Gandhi,  a  Hindu  reformer  and  political 
leader.  It  emphasizes  the  efficacy  of  passive  resistance  and 
noncooperation  in  opposing  abuses.  See  noncoopera- 
tion,  above,  and  passive  resistance,  in  the  Diet. 
sausage  balloon,  or  sausage*,  n.  See  kite  balloon,  above. 
Savelsberg  process.  See  blast  roasting,  above, 
saving  daylight.  =  daylight  saving,  above. 

S.  B.  Abbr.  Scientiae  Baccalaureus  (L.,  Bachelor  of  Science) . 
Ilsbir'ro  (sber'ro),n. ;  pi.  sbirri  (-re).  [It.]  A  police  officer, 
scamp'ing  (skSm'pIng),  p.  pr.  A  vb.  n.  of  scamp*,  v.  t. 
Hence:  n.  Trade-Unionism,  a  Intentional  failure  of  an 
employee  to  perform  his  task  properly,  as  by  doing  it  in  a 
basty,  neglectful,  or  imperfect  manner,  b  Act  or  practice 
of  an  employee  in  exceeding  his  usual  rate  of  output  for 
the  purpose  of  gaining  a  personal  advantage  over  his  fel¬ 
lows  or  contrary  to  their  mutual  understanding  of  a  proper 
rate  of  production.  C  Act  or  practice  of  an  employer  in  at¬ 
tracting  labor  from  competitors  underhandedly. 
Scarborough  warn'ing  (skar'b’rS  ;  -bur-o).  [From  Scar¬ 
borough,  a  seaport  town  of  England.]  Very  short  notice 
or  warning,  or  none  at  all ;  hence,  a  surprise.  Eng. 
scari  Cloud,  n.  Meteor.  A  thin  wispy  cloud  that  sometimes 
forms  just  above  a  rising  cumulus,  and  that  later  mantles 
its  shoulders  or  drapes  its  sides, 
scav'enge*  (skav'enj),  v.  i.  Internal-Combustion  Engines. 
To  remove  the  burned  gases  from  the  cylinder  after  a  work¬ 
ing  stroke.  —  v.  t.  To  remove  (burned  gases)  from  the 
cylinder  after  a  working  stroke, 
sce-na'ri-o*  ( now  often  Anglicized,  esp.  in  this  sense, 
se-na'ri-6;  -na'rl-o;  115),  n.;  pi.,  in  this  sense  commonly 
scenarios  (-oz).  Moving  Pictures.  The  complete  story 
of  the  plot  of  a  photoplay,  showing  its  development  scene 
by  scene  and  situation  by  situation,  giving  the  cast  of  char¬ 
acters  and  all  essential  details  for  acting  the  play, 
sce-na'ri-o-ize  (-Tz),  v.  t.;  -ized  (-Tzd) ;  -iz'ing  (-Tz'Ing). 
Moving  Pictures.  To  make  a  scenario  of  (as  a  story,  book, 
or  the  like).  —  sce-na'ri-o-ist,  n.  Both  Cant. 
scene*,  n.  Moving  Pictures.  As  much  of  the  action  of  a 
photoplay  as  is  taken  in  'one  place  at  one  time  without 
stopping  the  camera. 

sce'nic  (se'nlk ;  sSn'Ik),  n.  A  moving  picture  the  chief  in¬ 
terest  of  which  is  in  the  natural  scenery  depicted.  Cant. 
Schick  test  (shlk) .  [After  Dr.  Schick,  of  Vienna.]  Med. 
A  test  in  which  tbe  cutaneous  injection  of  a  highly  diluted 
diphtheria  toxin  causes,  in  a  subject  susceptible  to  diph¬ 
theria,  an  area  of  reddening  and  induration  at  the  point  of 
injection. 

Schnei'der  gun'  (shnl'der).  Any  gun  made  by  the  French 
firm  of  Schneider  &  Co.,  as  at  Le  Creusot  and  at  Canet. 
Cf.  Creusot  gun,  in  the  Dictionary. 


II  Schreck'lich-keit  (shrSk'llK-klt),  in  [G.]  Frightfulness; 
atrociousness.  See  frightfulness,  above. 

Schu'mann  re'gion  (shoo'man).  Optics.  That  portion  of 
the  ultra-violet  spectrum  lying  approximately  between 
.1850/a  and  .1200n; —  so  called  after  Victor  Schumann 
(1841-1913),  a  German  physicist,  who  first  successfully 
studied  this  part  of  the  spectrum. 

SCOOt'er*,  n.  1.  A  kind  of  plough  with  a  single  handle,  used 
for  marking  furrows.  Local,  U.  S. 

2.  A  child’s  vehicle  consisting  commonly  of  a  narrow  board 
mounted  on  two  wheels  tandem,  and  guided  by  a  handle 
attached  to  the  front  wheel.  Tbe  child  stands  with  one 
foot  on  the  board  and  pushes  with  the  other  foot. 

3.  Naut.  A  glider.  See  glider,  n.,  2,  above, 
scout*  (skout),  n.  1.  A  boy  scout  or  a  girl  scout. 

2.  Aeronautics.  An  airplane  used  for  scouting  purposes, 
generally  for  reconnaisance  or  for  pursuit.  The  scout,  as 
a  rule,  carries  only  one  machine  gun. 
scout  *,  v.  i.  To  serve  as  a  boy  scout  or  a  girl  scout, 
scout  commissioner.  See  boy  scout,  above, 
scout'cralt'  (skout'kraft'),  n.  The  craft,  skill,  or  practice 
of  a  scout. 

scout  cruiser.  Naval.  A  vessel  of  moderate  displacement 
and  the  highest  speed  and  having  an  armament  heavier 
than  that  of  the  destroyer  or  light  cruiser, 
scout'hood  fskout'hocxi) ,  n.  [scout  -| — hood.']  State  or 
condition  of  being  a  scout ;  the  period  during  which  one  is 
a  scout ;  also,  the  character  of  a  scout ;  the  qualities  befit¬ 
ting  a  scout  or  scouts  as  a  class, 
scout'ing,  p.  pr.  <fc  vb.  n.  of  scout.  Hence:  n.  a  Act  of 
one  that  scouts,  b  Action  or  conduct  of  one  who  serves  as 
a  scout. 

scouting  plane.  Aeronautics.  =  scout,  n.,  2,  above, 
scout  master.  See  boy  scout,  above, 
screen*,  n.  1.  Naval.  See  smoke  screen,  below. 

2.  Specif.,  a  screen  on  which  moving  pictures  are  projected; 
hence,  fig.,  a  moving  picture,  or  moving  pictures  collectively, 
screen*,  v.  t.  To  project  (as  a  picture)  upon  a  screen,  as 
with  a  magic  lantern  or  cinematograph, 
scrim'shank'  (skrim'sharjk'),  r.  i.  [Cf.  scrimp,  v.  t.  and 
E.  dial,  shankle  to  loiter,  neglect  work  ]  To  shirk  one’s 
duty.  —  scrim'shank'er,  n.  Both  Slang,  Eng. 
script*,  n.  A  typescript ;  specif.,  Moving  Pictures,  a  type¬ 
script  of  a  photoplay,  including  synopsis,  cast  of  characters, 
scenario,  and,  sometimes,  a  scene  plot, 
scrounge  (skrounj ;  dial,  skro&nj),  v.  t.  <fc  i.  [Prob.  E. 
dial,  scrunge,  scrounge,  to  squeeze.  Cf.  pinch,  t>.  t.,  9.] 
To  steal  slyly ;  pilfer ;  cadge ;  sponge.  —  scroung'er,  n. 
Both  Slang,  Eng. 

scroung'ing  (skroun'jlng;  dial,  skroon'jlng) ,  a.  Sharp ; 
mean  ;  calculating.  Slang,  Eng. 

seal'ine'  (sel'en'),  n.  [A  trade  name;  seal  +  1st  -ine,  1.] 
Furriery.  A  kind  of  near  seal  made  from  the  fur  of  the 
New  Zealand  rabbit. 

sea'plane'  (se'plan'),  n.  Aeronautics.  An  airplane  designed 
to  rise  from  and  land  on  the  water.  See  airplane,  above, 
seaplane  carrier.  See  aircraft  carrier,  above, 
sec'par'  (sek'par'),  n.  Astron.  =  parsec,  above, 
sec're-ta'ri-ai*,  n.  a  The  entire  body  of  secretaries  in  an 
office ;  the  secretarial  force  and  assistants  of  a  secretary- 
general.  b  The  place  where  a  secretary  transacts  business, 
keeps  records,  etc. 

sec're-ta-ry— gen'er-al,  n.  A  chief  or  superior  secretary. 
See  general,  a.,  Note,  in  the  Diet. 

Secretary  of  State  for  Air.  A  minister  of  the  government 
of  Great  Britain,  not  in  the  cabinet,  first  appointed  in 
April,  1921 ,  to  have  control  of  the’Air  Ministry  (see  above) . 
sec'tor*  (sek'tor),  n.  [Cf.  F.  secteur.]  Mil.  That  portion 
of  the  front  which  is  assigned  to  a  unit  to  be  covered  by  its 
fire ;  a  definite  frontage  in  the  field  of  fire  assigned  to  a 
particular  unit,  corresponding  in  general  to  a  truncated 
sector  of  a  circle.  Sectors  overlap  at  their  edges.  There 
are  company  sectors,  battalion  sectors,  regimental  sectors, 
and  corps  sectors. 

se-dan",  n.  An  automobile  having  an  inclosed  body  of  one 
compartment  seating  four  to  seven  persons,  including 
the  driver.  A  car  of  this  type  with  permanent  top  but 
disappearing  or  removable  sides  is  variously  called  an  open, 
touring,  or  convertible,  sedan.  See  automobile,  Illust., 
in  the  Dictionary. 

see*,  v.  t.  —  to  see  red,  to  be  filled  with  rage  or  violent  an¬ 
ger.  Colloq.  or  Slang. 

seg're-ga'tion-ist  (s?g'r?-ga'shun-Ist) ,  n.  One  who  believes 
in  a  policy  of  segregation,  as  of  races  in  a  city. 

||  Seim  (sam),  n.  Also  Sejm,  Seym  (sam).  [Pol.  sejm  as¬ 
sembly.]  Parliament,  or  Diet ;  specif  :  a  The  Constituent 
Assembly  of  the  Polish  Republic,  b  The  Diet  of  Transcau¬ 
casia,  lasting  from  October,  1917,  to  May,  1918,  when  the 
federation  dissolved  into  the  three  republics  of  Georgia, 
Armenia,  and  Azerbaijan. 

se-lec'tance  (s£-l£k't2ns),  n.  Elec.  The  measure  of  selec¬ 
tivity;  the  quotient  of  the  inductance  of  the  circuit  divid¬ 
ed  by  the  product  of  the  capacity  into  the  square  of  the 
resistance. 

se'lec-tiv'i-ty*,  n.  Elec.  The  power  of  a  resonator  to  re¬ 
spond  to  the  oscillations  from  a  transmitter  with  which 
it  is  in  tune  and  to  no  others.  —  se-lec'tive*,  a. 
self  (sifff),  v.  t.  &  i.  Biol.  To  cause  individuals  of  the  same 
race  or  strain  to  breed  together ;  to  inbreed, 
self-op'er-a-tive,  a.  See  self-,  b,  in  the  Diet. 
self'— ser'vice,  a.  Designating  a  type  of  restaurant  or  cafe, 
or  a  store,  where  the  patrons  help  themselves,  wholly  or  in 
part,  to  food  or  goods  to  be  paid  for  before  leaving, 
self'-play'ing,  a.  See  self-,  b,  in  the  Diet. 
sell*,  i).  t.  To  convince  of  the  truth  or  desirability  of ;  as,  to 
sell  one  an  idea.  Slang. 

sem'i-car'ba-zine  (sem'T-kar'bd-zin  ;  -zen),  n.  Also -zin. 
Semicarbazide.  See  carbazide,  in  the  Dictionary. 
sem'i-car'ba-zone  (sem'i-kar'bd-zSn),  n.  [semicarfeazide 
-+-  ketone.]  Org.  Chem.  A  compound  of  the  general  formula 
RR'C:  NNHCONH2,  formed  by  the  action  of  semicarbazide 
on  an  aldehyde  or  ketone.  The  semicarbazonesare  used  for 
the  characterization  of  aldehydes  and  ketones. 
sem'i-Die'sel  (sem'I-de'zel),  a.  Designating  an  internal- 
combustion  engine  of  a  type  resembling  the  Diesel  engine 
in  using  as  fuel  heavy  oil  which  is  sprayed  into  an  iron  box 
(called  a  hot  bulb  or  hot  pot)  opening  into  the  combustion 
chamber,  and  heated  for  ignition  by  a  blast  lamp  until  the 
hot  bulb  is  kept  red  hot  by  the  heat  of  combustion. 


sem'i-fi'nal-ist  (-fT'nal-Tst),  n.  Sports.  Any  of  the  players 
who  meet  in  the  semifinal  round,  the  losers  in  preceding 
rounds  dropping  out  and  not  playing  again, 
sem'i-man'u-fac'tured  (-man'u-fak'tjjrd),  a.  Worked  into 
a  form  that  is  valuable  for  further  manufacture ;  partially 
manufactured. 

sem'i-po-lit'i-cal  (-pS-lIt'I-kal),  a.  Partly  political, 
sem'i-pro'  (-pro'),  a.  Short  for  semiprofessional;  of  or 
pertaining  to  those  who  engage  in  any  sport  for  pay  or  gain 
but  who  are  not  engaged  in  it  regularly  or  as  their  main 
calling  or  profession.  — -  sem'i-pro',  n.  Both  Sporting 
Cant  or  Slang. 

sem'i-ra'di-al  (sem'I-ra'di -31) ,  a.  Half -radial, 
semiradial  engine.  Mach.  See  radial  engine,  above, 
sem'i-rig'id  (sem'I-rlj'id),  a.  [semi-  +  rigid.]  Aeronau¬ 
tics.  Of  an  airship,  having  a  flexible  cylindrical  gas  con¬ 
tainer  with  an  attached  stiffening  keel  which  carries  the 
load.  Cf.  airship,  above. 

sen'si-tol  green'  (sen'si-tol ;  -tol).  [sensitize  -| — ol.]  = 
pinaverdol,  above, 
sen'si-tol  red'.  =  pinacyanol,  above. 

Ser'bo— Cro-a'tian  (sQr'bS-kro-a'shan) ,  n.  Servo-Croatian 
(which  see,  in  the  Diet.). 

1-:? *  The  form  Serbo-  is  now  preferred. 

Ser'bo-phobe  (sur'bo-fob) ,  n.  [Serbo-  (see  Servo-)  + 
-phobe.]  One  who  has  a  morbid  dislike  or  fear  of  the  Serbs, 
se'ri-al*,  n.  Moving  Pictures.  A  photoplay  depicting  a 
long,  continued  story  of  which  two  parts,  comprising  an 
“episode”  and  consisting  of  two  reels  (2,000  feet  of  film), 
are  shown  at  each  of  several  performances, 
se-rol'o-gy  (se-rol'6-jl),  n.  [sero- logy.]  Med.  The  sci¬ 
ence  treating  of  the  reactions,  preparation,  use,  etc.,  of 
serums.  —  se'ro-log'i-cal  (se'rS-loj'I-kdl) ,  a. 

Se-root' fly'  (se-root').  Zool.  A  bloodsucking  fly,  of  the 
horsefly  family  and  genus  Pangonia,  remarkable  for  its 
very  long  proboscis.  It  is  very  troublesome  to  men  and 
animals  in  Nubia  and  Sudan, 
ser'pent*,  n.  Aeronautics.  A  short,  heavy  trail  rope, 
serum  sickness.  Med.  The  anaphylactic  manifestations 
sometimes  following  an  injection  of  serum,  as  that  contain¬ 
ing  diphtheria  antitoxin.  Fever,  swelling  of  the  joints,  and 
a  skin  eruption  are  common  symptoms, 
service  flag.  In  the  United  States  during  the  World  War, 
a  kind  of  flag  displayed  from  houses,  places  of  business, 
clubrooms,  churches,  schools,  etc.,  to  indicate  the  number 
of  members  of  the  family  or  the  organization  who  were 
serving  in  the  armed  forces,  or  who  had  died  in  the  service. 
Service  flags  bad  a  deep-red  border  and  a  white  field  on 
which  was  placed  a  blue  star  for  each  living  member  in  the 
service  ana  a  gold  star  for  each  member  who  had  died, 
service  stripe.  Mil.  a  Formerly,  in  the  United  States  serv¬ 
ice,  a  stripe,  or  one  of  several  stripes  each  indicating  one 
enlistment,  of  colored  cloth  worn  on  the  left  sleeve  of  the 
dress  uniform,  near  the  cuff.  They  disappeared  with  the 
abolition  of  the  dress  uniform  in  1919,  except  as  in  b, 
below,  b  A  stripe  of  narrow  black  soutache  braid,  worn  on 
each  sleeve  of  the  dress  uniform,  one  half  inch  above  the 
braid  of  the  cuff  and  parallel  to  it.  by  cadets  at  the  United 
States  Military  Academy  ;  also,  a  similar  stripe  of  gold  braid 
worn  on  each  sleeve  of  the  cadet  full-dress  coat.  Gold  serv¬ 
ice  stripes  are  also  worn  by  midshipmen  at  the  United 
States  Naval  Academy. 

set*,  n.  Moving  Pictures.  Any  artificial  and  formal  setting 
for  a  scene  of  a  photoplay,  such  as  a  room  in  a  house,  a 
hotel  lobby,  or  the  like. 

set'ting*,  n.  Moving  Pictures.  The  scenic  environment, 
either  indoors  or  out,  including  all  the  physical  surround¬ 
ings,  properties,  furniture,  buildings,  etc.,  within  which  a 
scene  is  enacted. 

Seven  Seas.  [Also  l.  c.]  All  the  oceans  of  the  world;  specif., 
the  North  and  South  Atlantic,  the  North  and  South 
Pacific,  the  Arctic,  Antarctic,  and  Indian  Oceans.  Poetic. 
sev'en-ty-five',  n.  The  semiautomatic  fieldpiece  of  the 
French  army,  the  diameter  of  the  bore  of  which  is  75 
millimeters;  —  commonly  written  75;  pi.,  75’s  or  75s. 
sex'— linked'  (seks'llqkt') ,  a.  Biol.  Inherited  as  if  borne  on 
the  sex  chromosome. 

[I  Seym.  Var.  of  Seim,  above. 

shave'tail'  (shav'tal') ,  n.  A  recently  graduated  second  lieu¬ 
tenant  ;  —  humorously  so  called  with  allusion  to  the  young, 
unbroken  army  mules.  Soldiers’  Slang. 
shed*,  n.  A  covered  structure  for  housing  airships, 
shell'fire'  (shel'flr'),  n.  Mil.  Firing  or  shooting  of  shells, 
shell  Shock.  Med.  Any  of  numerous  nervous  or  mental  af¬ 
fections  resulting  from  the  violent  conditions  of  battle. 
They  may  be  due  to  trauma,  to  concussion  of  exploding 
shells,  or  to  excessive  psychic  strain.  —  shell'— Shock',  v.  t. 
slienk  beer.  =  schenk  beer,  in  the  Diet. 

Sherman  Antitrust  Act.  [After  John  Sherman,  senator 
from  Ohio.]  An  act,  passed  July  2,  1890  (51st  Congress), 
making  combinations  in  restraint  of  interstate  or  foreign 
commerce  illegal.  It  applies  the  general  principle  of  inter¬ 
state  commerce  to  transportation  and  other  corporations, 
but  by  a  decision  January  21,  1895,  the  Supreme  Court 
limited  the  act  by  holding  that  it  does  not  apply  to  mo¬ 
nopolies  in  manufacturing.  The  Clayton  Antitrust  Act 
(which  see,  above)  supplements  the  Sherman  Act. 

Shine  ball.  Baseball.  A  pitched  ball  in  preparing  to  throw 
which  the  pitcher  rubs  the  ball  on  his  clothing  in  such  a 
way  as  to  produce  on  it  a  more  or  less  polished  spot  about  the 
size  of  a  silver  dollar,  which  may  produce  a  confusing  opti¬ 
cal  effect  when  the  ball  is  thrown.  Cant. 
ship*,  n.  An  airship. 

Ship'-plane'  (shTp'plan'),  n.  Aeronautics.  A  landplane de¬ 
signed  to  rise  from  and  alight  on  the  deck  of  a  ship, 
shock  absorber,  a  Automobiles.  Any  of  various  spring, 
pneumatic,  or  hydraulic,  devices  used  on  automobiles  in 
addition  to  the  regular  springs  to  lessen  the  shocks  due  to 
unevennesses  of  the  road,  b  Aeronautics.  In  an  airplane, 
a  device,  esp.  any  of  a  number  of  springs  or  elastic  mem¬ 
bers  usually  interposed  between  the  wheels,  floats,  or  tail 
skid  and  the  rest  of  the  airplane,  to  secure  resiliency  in 
landing  and  taxiing. 

shock  troops.  Mil.  Troops  specially  suited  and  chosen  for 
offensive  work  because  of  their  high  morale,  training,  and 
discipline.  Cf.  shock  action,  in  the  Dictionary.  Hence, 
shock  battalion,  shock  corps,  shock  soldier,  etc. 
sho'ful  (sho'fool) ,  n.  [Judaeo-G.  (and  mod.  G.)  schofel, 
adj.  and  n.,  trashy,  trash,  fr.  Heb.  shaphel  low.]  a  A 
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counterfeit  coin  ;  counterfeit  money ;  —  also  used  attribu- 
tively ;  as,  shoful  man,  that  is,  one  who  passes  counterfeit 
money,  b  A  hansom  cab.  Both  Slang,  Eng. 
sho-neen'  (sho-nen'),  n.  [Ir.  seoiriin,  dim.  of  Seon  John, 
fr.  E.  John. ]  A  gentleman  in  a  small  way ;  a  would-be 
gentleman  who  puts  on  superior  airs.  Anglo-Irish. 

Shop  Chairman.  Trade-Unionism.  A  shop  deputy, 
shop  committee.  Trade-Unionism.  A  committee  of  em¬ 
ployees  in  a  plant  chosen  to  confer  and  bargain  with  the 
employer  or  his  representatives  for  the  adjustment  of  con¬ 
ditions  of  labor  and  the  settlement  of  disputes  in  the  plant. 
Shop  deputy.  Trade-Unionism.  A  member  of  a  trade- 
union  delegated  to  represent  the  union  in  the  adjustment 
of  disputes  that  occur  in  the  plant  where  he  is  employed ; 

—  called  also  shop  chairman  and  shop  steward. 
shop  steward.  Trade-Unionism.  A  shop  deputy, 
short  ballot.  Law.  A  system  of  voting  in  public  elections 

by  means  of  which  the  number  of  elective  offices  is  reduced 
to  a  minimum  and  only  a  few  offices  are  filled  by  election 
at  any  one  time.  The  purpose  is  to  increase  the  possibility 
of  intelligent  voting  and  to  concentrate  responsibility  in  a 
few  important  officers,  leaving  minor  positions  to  be  filled 
by  appointment. 

Shot  samples.  M etal.  Samples  taken  for  assay  from  molten 
metal  by  pouring  a  portion  into  water,  to  granulate  it. 

.11  Sich'er-heits-po'li-zei'  (zlK'er-hits-po'le-tsi'),  n.  [G. 
lit.,  safety  police.]  A  body  of  military  police  created  in  1919 
by  the  government  of  Berlin,  Germany,  for  protection 
against  Bolshevists,  but  later  dissolved  by  order  of  the 
Supreme  Council. 

side  car.  A  car  attached  to  a  motor  cycle  for  the  accommo¬ 
dation  of  a  passenger  seated  abreast  of  the  cyclist.  The 
side  car  usually  has  but  a  single  wheel  of  its  own,  being  sup¬ 
ported  on  one  side  by  the  frame  of  the  motor  cycle, 
side'slip'*,  v.  i.  Aeronautics.  Of  an  airplane,  to  slide 
with  a  component  of  velocity  along  the  lateral  axis  which 
is  inclined  to  and  in  the  direction  of  the  lower  end  of  that 
axis.  When  sideslipping  occurs  in  connection  with  a  turn 
it  is  the  opposite  of  skidding.  See  skid,  below, 
si-lun'dum  (sl-lun'dilm) ,  n.  [A  trade  name.]  An  extremely 
hard,  refractory  substance  formed  in  the  electric  furnace 
and  used  for  electric  resistors  and  for  other  purposes.  A 
gray  variety  consists  of  silicon  carbide,  SiC,  while  a  slate- 
green  variety  formed  at  a  somewhat  lower  temperature 
contains  oxygen  in  addition  (SUC4O). 
sin'gle— sur  faced  (-sflr'fast) ,  a.  Having  one  finished  sur¬ 
face  ;  —  said  specif,  of  airplane  wings  or  aerocurves  that 
are  covered  with  fabric,  etc.,  on  one  side  only, 
sink'er*,  n.  a  A  doughboy,  or  dumpling.  Soldiers’  Slang. 

b  A  doughnut.  Slang,  c  A  silver  dollar.  Slang. 

Sinn  Fein*  (shin  fan) .  A  political  policy  or  movement  aiming 
at  independence  and  self-government,  or  home  rule,  first 
advocated  in  Ireland  under  this  name  about  1905.  It  was 
based  on  noncooperation  with  the  “foreign”  (British)  gov¬ 
ernment  (see  noncooperation,  above),  and  has  been  ac¬ 
companied  by  a  revival  of  the  national  language,  litera¬ 
ture,  art,  customs,  etc.  Also,  the  body  of  Irish  collectively 
(not  formally  organized  as  a  political  party  under  this  name) 
adhering  to  the  policy  of  Sinn  Fein.  — Sinn  Fein'er. 

—  Sinn  Fein 'ism. 

Si'no- (sl'nO-).  [See  Sinologue.]  A  combining  form  used 
to  denote  connection  with,  or  relation  to,  China,  or  the 
Chinese;  as  Sino- American,  Sino- German,  Sino-Japan- 
ese,  Stno-Mongol,  Smo-Russian.  See  Chino-,  in  Diet. 
Sin'o-phile  (sln'S-fll;  -fll),  Sin'o-phil  (  fll),a.  [Sino-  + 
-phile,  - phil. ]  Approving  or  favoring  the  Chinese,  or  their 
policy  or  characteristics.  —  n.  One  who,  not  being  Chinese, 
upholds  Chinese  policy  or  characteristics. 

Si-noph'i-lism  (sT-nof'T-lTz’m),  n.  Admiration  of  or  friend¬ 
liness  toward  the  Chinese  and  their  institutions  and  customs. 
sip'pi-0  (slp'I-o),  n.  A  game  of  the  bagatelle  kind,  played 
with  eight  balls  and  a  cue  and  cue  ball, 
si-tos'ter-ol  (sT-t5s'  ter-ol ;  -51),  n.  [Gr.  o-iror  food  + 
cholesterol.]  Org.  Chem.  A  white,  fatty  higher  alcohol, 
C26H43OH  or  C27H45OH.H2O,  resembling  cholesterol,  found 
in  wheat  embryos,  maize,  and  cocoa  beans ;  —  called  also 
sitosterin. 

Six*,  n. —  606,  or  Ehrlich’s  606  (ar'llks),  same  as  salvar- 
san,  above. 

Skel'e-ton-ize*,  v.  t.  Mil.  To  reduce  (as  a  regiment)  to  its 
skeleton,  that  is,  to  a  number  of  men  and  officers  far  below 
its  complement. 

skid*,  n.  Aeronautics.  A  wooden  or  metal  runner;  esp., 
either  of  two  sledlike  runners  used  as  members  of  the  land¬ 
ing  gear  of  an  airplane  to  aid  in  landing  and  taxiing. 
Skid*,  v.  i.  Aeronautics.  To  slide  sidewise  away  from  the 
center  of  curvature  when  turning.  Skidding  is  generally 
caused  by  banking  insufficiently  and  is  the  opposite  of  side¬ 
slipping.  See  sideslip,  above. 

Skid  fin.  Aeronautics.  One  of  the  fore-and-aft  vertical  sur¬ 
faces,  usually  placed  above  the  upper  wings,  designed  to 
provide  the  vertical  keel  surface  required  for  stability. 
Sko'da  gun  (sko'da).  Mil.  An  automatic  rapid:fire  gun 
operated  on  the  recoil  principle,  in  which  the  recoiling  parts 
are  returned  to  firing  position  by  the  action  of  a  flywheel 
which  is  set  in  motion  by  the  recoil ;  —  from  the  Skoda 
Works,  formerly  in  Austria-Hungary,  now  in  Czecho¬ 
slovakia,  founded  by  Emil  von  Skoda  (1S39-1900). 
Skoo'kum  (skoo'kfim),  a.  First-rate;  “mighty  good”;  of  the 
right  sort.  Chinook  Indian  word,  often  used  colloquially 
in  Western  U.  S. 

sky'man  (skl'man) ,  n.  An  aeronaut.  Slang. 

Sky  pilot*.  Aeronautics.  A  licensed  pilot.  Slang. 
slack'er*,  n.  One  who  avoids  exertion  or  neglects  duty  or 
responsibility  ;  specif.,  a  person  who  shirks  a  duty  or  obliga¬ 
tion  to  his  country,  esp.  in  time  of  war,  as  by  attempting  to 
evade  military  service.  —  slack'ing,  n. 
siam'mock-ing  (slam'uk-Tn),  a.  =  slammocky,  in  the 
Diet. ;  —  written  also  slammerkin,  slammakin,  etc.  Dial. 
slap'stick'  (skp'stlk') ,  n.  A  device  made  of  two  flat  pieces 
of  wood  fastened  together  at  one  end,  but  loose  at  the 
other,  sometimes  used  in  farce  or  low  comedy  by  one  actor 
in  striking  another  in  such  a  way  as  from  the  loud  noise 
to  make  it  appear  that  the  blow  was  a  severe  one.  Often 
used  attributively;  as,  slapstick  comedy, 
sleeping  bag.  A  kind  of  large  baglike  receptacle,  of  peltry, 
duck,  blanketing,  or  the  like,  used  by  explorers,  prospec¬ 
tors,  hunters,  and  others  for  sleeping  in  outdoors. 


sleeping  sickness*.  See  encephalitis  lethargica,  above, 
sleet*,  n.  Specif.,  Meteor,  a  Precipitation  in  the  form  of 
frozen  or  partly  frozen  rain.  U.  S.  Weather  Bureau. 
b  Glaze  (which  see,  above)  ;  —  often  popularly  so  called. 
Slip*,  n.  Aeronautics.  The  difference  between  the  effective 
pitch  of  a  propeller  and  its  mean  geometrical  pitch,  gener¬ 
ally  expressed  as  a  percentage  of  the  latter. 

Slip  stream.  Aeronautics.  The  stream  of  air  driven  aft  by 
the  propeller  of  an  aircraft,  having  a  velocity  relative  to  the 
engine  greater  than  that  of  the  surrounding  body  of  still 
air; — called  also  propeller  race,  or  race  of  the  propeller. 
The  indraft  is  sometimes  considered  as  part  of  the  slip 
stream,  also. 

Slug*,  n.  Engineering.  A  proposed  unit  of  mass,  equal  to 
32.1912  pounds,  or  the  product  of  one  pound  into  the  gravi¬ 
tational  constant  at  sea  level.  The  name  geepound  has 
also  been  suggested  for  this  unit. 

Slum  (slum) ,  n.  Short  for  slumgullion,  a  kind  of  stew  made 
of  meat,  potatoes,  and  onions,  or  of  potatoes  and  onions. 
Soldiers’  Slang. 

slum'dom  (slum'd&m),  n.  Slums  collectively;  the  world 
of  the  slums. 

slum-gul'lion*,  n.  See  slum,  above, 
slum'gum'  (slum'gum'),  n.  The  impure  residue,  consist¬ 
ing  of  cocoons,  propolis,  etc.,  remaining  after  the  wax  is 
extracted  from  honeycombs. 

slush  fund*.  A  fund  for  use  in  bribery,  corruption,  or  for 
carrying  on  a  corruptive  propaganda.  Slang,  U.  S. 

S.  M.*  Abbr.  Scientist  Magister  (L.,  Master  of  Science), 
smile'age  book'  (smll'aj).  [smile  +  -age  as  in  mileage.] 
A  small  book  of  coupon  tickets,  each  coupon,  valued  at  five 
cents,  giving  admission  to  one  of  the  temporary  theaters 
erected  by  the  government  in  American  training  camps 
during  the  World  War.  Smileage  books  were  purchased 
by  the  public  for  gratuitous  distribution  to  the  soldiers, 
smock*,  n.  A  woman’s  overgarment  somewhat  resembling 
the  smock  frock,  but  often  made  of  fine  material, 
smoke  bomb.  Mil.  a  A  kind  of  shell  which  on  explosion 
emits  a  thick  cloud  of  whitish  smoke,  used  to  conceal  the 
movements  of  advancing  troops,  b  A  kind  of  bomb,  to  be 
dropped  from  an  airplane,  which  emits  a  black,  white,  or 
colored  smoke,  used  for  signaling, 
smoke  helmet.  =  gas  mask.  See  mask,  above, 
smoke  screen.  Naval.  A  screen  or  curtain  of  heavy  smoke, 
produced  by  special  chemicals  dropped  overboard,  or  by  in¬ 
complete  combustion  of  fuel,  used  as  a  cloak  to  the  vessel 
employing  it  or  to  a  fleet. 

smouse*,  n.  Also  smous'er  (smouz'er).  An  itinerant 
peddler.  S.  Afr. 
sneeze  gas.  See  gas,  above. 

snip'er-scope  (snTp'er-skop),  n.  [sniper  +  -scope.]  A 
device,  made  in  several  forms  all  utilizing  the  principle  of 
the  periscope,  attached  to  a  rifle  near  the  rear  sight  and 
projecting  downward  into  a  trench,  by  means  of  which  a 
soldier  can  aim  and  fire  his  rifle  without  exposing  himself, 
snitch*  (snlch),  v.  t.  [Cf.  snick  to  take  hastily,  sneck, 
v.  t.,  snatch,  v.  (.]  a  To  catch  in  a  noose  or  loop.  Eng. 
b  To  snatch ;  pilfer ;  “pinch”.  Dial.  Eng.  &  Slang,  U.  S. 
snow  banner.  A  bannerlike  stream  of  snow  blown  into  the 
air  from  a  mountain  peak,  often  having  a  pinkish  color  and 
extending  horizontally  for  several  miles  across  the  sky. 
snub'ber*,  n.  A  snubbing  device  for  use  in  pairs  on  auto¬ 
mobile  vehicles  to  prevent  the  too  rapid  recoil  of  the  body 
springs  when  the  machine  drops  into  a  hole  or  the  like, 
soar*,  v.  i.  Aeronautics.  To  fly  without  engine  power  and 
without  loss  of  altitude,  as  in  a  glider, 
soaring  machine.  Aeronautics.  A  glider. 

Social  Democratic  party*.  In  Russian  politics,  one  of  the 
two  chief  socialistic  parties,  representing  esp.  the  working 
class  (artisans,  mechanics,  etc.),  and,  since  the  convention 
of  1903,  divided  into  two  groups,  the  Bolsheviki  and  the 
Mensheviki  (which  see,  above).  Its  members  (the  Social 
Democrats)  follow  Marxian  theories  of  socialism.  Cf. 
Social  Revolutionary  party,  below. 

Social  Revolutionary  party.  In  Russian  politics,  one  of 
the  two  chief  socialistic  parties,  representing  esp.  the  peas¬ 
ant  class.  Its  members  (the  Social  Revolutionaries  or 
Social  Revolutionists)  follow  theories  of  socialism  op¬ 
posed  to  the  Marxian  theories  and  are  opposed  to  terroris¬ 
tic  tactics.  Cf.  Social  Democratic  party,  above, 
sodium  bisulphite.  Chem.  A  salt,  NaHSOs+IHO,  occur¬ 
ring  in  opaque  prisms  or  granular  powder  of  disagreeable 
taste.  It  is  used  as  an  antiseptic  and  antipyretic, 
sodium  chlorate.  Chem.  A  salt,  NaC103,  resembling  po¬ 
tassium  chlorate,  but  more  soluble  and  therefore  useful 
when  strong  solutions  are  desired, 
sodium  hydrosulphite.  =  sodium  hyposulphite,  below, 
sodium  hypochlorite.  Chem.  A  salt,  NaOCL,  of  hypo- 
chlorous  acid  extensively  used  for  bleaching  purposes,  dis¬ 
infecting,  etc.  Cf.  eau  de  Javelle,  in  the  Diet. 
sodium  hyposulphite*.  A  water-soluble  salt,  NsuS^Oj,  ob¬ 
tained  as  a  yellowish-white  powder  from  sodium  bisulphite 
by  the  action  of  zinc  and  milk  of  lime.  It  is  a  strong  reduc¬ 
ing  agent.  With  formaldehyde  it  forms  compounds  which 
are  used  as  discharges  for  dyes  under  various  trade  names, 
as  rongalite,  hydrosulphite,  formosul. 
sodium  silicate.  The  silicate  of  soda,  made  in  several 
forms.  The  form  commonly  known  as  water  glass  usually 
corresponds  to  the  formula  Na202SiC>2.  See  water  glass, 
in  the  Diet. 

soft*,  a.  Elec.  Having  low  penetrating  power ;  —  said  of 
some  X  rays.  Cf.  hard,  in  the  Dictionary. 

11  So'kol  (so'kol) ,  n.  [Bohem.  sokol  a  falcon.]  Any  of  many 
Czecho-Slovak  gymnastic  societies  in  Czecho-Slovakia  and 
the  United  States,  which  endeavor  to  inculcate  in  their  mem¬ 
bers  the  qualities  characteristic  of  the  falcon,  as  strength 
and  elegance  of  body  and  courage  and  keenness  of  mind. 
The  first  Sokol  was  organized  in  Prague  in  1862.  Also,  a 
member  of  any  of  these  societies. 

soldier's  heart.  M ed.  Disordered  action  of  the  heart  char¬ 
acterized  by  breathlessness,  sense  of  fatigue,  palpitation, 
and  pain  in  the  chest ;  —  so  called  because  commonly  ob¬ 
served  among  soldiers, 
sole  trader.  A  feme-sole  trader. 

sol'i-da-rist  (sol'T-da-rlst) ,  n.  [Cf.  solidarity  ]  One  who 
believes  in,  or  advocates,  a  social  organization  based  on 
solidarity  of  interests.  —  sol'i-da-rism  (-riz’m) ,  n. 
son'der  (zSn'der),  a.  Yachting.  Pert,  or  belonging  to  the 
sonderclass;  as,  sonder  boats. 


son'der-class'  (-klas'),  n.  [G.  sonderklasse  special  class.] 
Yachting.  A  special  class  of  small  yachts,  originating  in 
Germany,  the  aggregate  of  the  length  on  water  line,  extreme 
beam,  and  extreme  draft  of  which  must  be  not  more  than 
32  feet  and  the  crew  of  which  in  any  case  must  be  amateurs 
and  citizens  of  the  country  in  which  the  yacht  was  built, 
soon'er  (soon'er) ,  n.  In  the  western  United  States,  one  who 
settles  on  government  land  before  it  is  legally  open  to  set¬ 
tlement  in  order  to  gain  the  prior  claim  that  the  law  gives 
to  the  first  settler  when  the  land  is  opened  to  settlement ; 
hence,  one  who  does  a  thing  prematurely  or  anticipates 
another  in  acting,  in  order  to  get  an  unfair  advantage. Slang. 
So'ren-sen,  or  So'ren-sen,  scale'  (so'ren-sen) .  [AfterS. 
P.  L.  Sorensen,  Danish  scientist.]  Phys.Chem.  A  scale  for 
expressing  hydrogen  ion  concentration  in  which  the  figures 
used  are  the  negative  common  logarithms  of  the  concentra¬ 
tions.  The  symbol  for  these  values  is  pH.  Thus,  the  ex¬ 
pression  pH  =  4.5  means  that  the  concentration  of  the 
hydrogen  ion  is  10-‘-s,  or  0.000035  gram  atom  per  liter. 
The  scale  permits  the  expression  of  both  acidity  and  alka¬ 
linity,  in  units  which  can  be  measured  directly  by  means  of 
a  hydrogen  electrode,  and  has  come  into  extensive  use. 
SOS.  The  letters  signified  by  the  international  signal  of 

distress  ( - — - )  prescribed  by  the  International 

Radiotelegraphic  Conventionof  1912  for  use  by  ships  calling 
for  help,  and  similarly  used  by  others,  as  airships,  troops,  etc. 
Tl? ’  SOS  is  a  code  signal  only,  not  an  abbreviation, 
and  was  apparently  adopted  because  easy  to  transmit  and 
distinguish.  Officially,  there  is  no  phrase,  such  as  “Save 
Our  Souls  (or  Ship)”,  “Suspend  Other  Service”,  or  the  like, 
for  which  the  letters  stand. 

sounding  balloon.  Aeronautics.  A  small  balloon  sent  aloft 
without  passengers  but  with  registering  meteorological  and 
other  instruments. 

soup  kitchen*.  A  rolling  kitchen.  Mil.  Slang. 
south'paw'  (south'po'),  a.  Baseball.  Using  the  left  hand 
in  pitching.  Cant.  —  n.  A  southpaw  pitcher.  Cant. 

||  SO' Viet'  (so'vyet') ,  n.  [Russ.]  A  council ;  specif.,  [often 
cap.]  any  of  the  various  elected  governing  bodies  of  the 
Russian  Republic,  established  by  the  revolution  of  1917 
and  by  a  constitution  adopted  by  the  fifth  All-Russian 
Soviet  Congress,  which  was  made  public  July  19,  1918. 
Chief  among  them  are:  local,  or  rural,  soviets  ( volosts )  con¬ 
sisting  of  representatives  of  workmen  (elected  by  shops, 
organizations, etc.), soldiers,  and  peasants;  similar  provin¬ 
cial  soviets  ( guberniyas )  of  representatives  of  local  soviets, 
with  a  wider  jurisdiction  ;  and  a  soviet,  or  congress,  for  all 
Russia  (the  All-Russian  Congress  of  Soviets),  composed  of 
representatives  of  town  soviets  on  the  basis  of  one  delegate 
for  every  25,000  voters  and  of  representatives  of  the  pro¬ 
vincial  congresses  of  soviets  on  the  basis  of  one  delegate  for 
every  125.000  inhabitants.  This  soviet  elects  an  All-Russian 
Central  Executive  Committee  of  300  members  which  con¬ 
stitutes  the  supreme  legislative,  administrative,  and  con¬ 
trolling  body  in  the  republic  ;  it  forms  a  Council  of  People’s 
Commissars  of  18  as  heads  of  departments  (see  commissar 
and  commissariat,  above).  Hence,  any  of  various  similar 
radically  socialistic  bodies  elsewhere, 
so'viet'dom  (-dilm),  n.  Soviets  collectively.  See -dom. 
so'viet'ism  (-Iz’m),  n.  The  form  or  kind  of  government 
carried  on  through  soviets ;  communism  ;  Bolshevism. 
SO'viet'istf  n.  One  who  believes  in  sovietism  or  attempts  to 
put  its  principles  into  practice, 
so'viet'ize  (-!z),  V.  t.;  -ized  (-Izd)  ;  -iz'ing  (-Iz'ing).  To 
change  or  convert  to  a  government  by  a  soviet  or  soviets ; 
communize ;  Bolshevize. 

space  lattice.  Physics.  A  group  of  points  in  space  in  which 
each  point  is  one  of  the  intersections  of  three  systems  of 
lines,  the  lines  of  each  system  being  parallel  and  equally 
spaced ;  thus,  the  centers  of  the  bricks  in  a  regular  pile  form 
a  space  lattice ;  the  molecules  of  a  crystal  are  arranged  so 
that  their  centers  form  a  space  lattice, 
space  time.  See  time  space,  below, 
spad  (spad),  n.  Mining.  A  kind  of  nail,  one  or  two  inches 
long,  of  iron,  brass,  tin,  or  tinned  iron,  with  an  aperture  at 
the  head,  used  to  mark  stations  in  underground  surveying, 
span*,  n.  Aeronautics.  The  maximum  distance,  laterally, 
from  tip  to  tip  of  an  airplane,  inclusive  of  ailerons  or  the 
lateral  dimension  of  an  aerofoil ;  - —  called  also  spread. 
Spanish  grippe  or  influenza.  The  grippe,  or  influenza;  — 
applied  esp.  to  the  influenza  of  the  great  epidemic  of  1918. 
spar*,  n.  Aeronautics.  One  of  the  main  lateral  members 
of  the  wing  of  an  airplane,  usually  of  wood  or  tubular 
steel.  They  carry  the  ribs.  Also,  occasionally,  a  longeron, 
sparks  (sparks),  n.  The  wireless-telegraph  operator  of  a 
ship.  Naut.  Slang.  Cf.  chips,  in  the  Diet. 

Spar'ta-can  (spar'td-kan),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Spar- 
tacists.  —  n.  A  Spartacist. 

Spar'ta-cide  (-sld),  n.  A  Spartacist. 

Spar'ta-cism  (-slz’m),  n.  Doctrines,  tactics,  or  practices 
of,  or  like  those  of,  the  Spartacists. 

Spar'ta-cist  (-slst),  n.  One  of  the  followers  of  Karl  Lieb¬ 
knecht,  German  Socialist,  who  are  extreme  radicals;  a 
member  of  the  Spartacus  party,  in  Germany. 

Spar'ta-cus  par'ty  or  group'  (spar'td-kus).  A  party  or¬ 
ganized  in  Germany  in  1918  by  Karl  Liebknecht,  Rosa 
Luxemburg,  and  others,  along  extreme  socialistic  lines; 
the  Bolshevist  party  of  Germany.  The  name  is  said  to 
have  been  adopted  by  Liebknecht  and  his  adherents  in 
allusion  to  Spartacus,  a  Thracian  gladiator  at  Rome,  who 
gathered  an  army  of  runaway  slaves  and  devastated 
(B.  C.  73-71)  a  great  part  of  the  Italian  peninsula. 

S.  P.  boat.  Naval.  Short  for  submarine  patrol  boat  ;  — 
a  term  used  to  designate  any  commercial  or  pleasure  craft 
taken  over  by  the  government  for,  or  assigned  to,  submarine 
patrol  duty. 

spec-tac'u-lar-ism  (spek-tak'u-lar-Tz’m),  n.  Quality  or 
state  of  being  spectacular ;  spectacularity. 
spec'tro-pho'to-e-lec'tric  (spek'tr5-fo't6-e-15k'trTk),  a. 
[ spectro--j-photo-electric.2  Physics.  Varying  in  photo-elec¬ 
tric  sensitiveness  according  to  the  wave  length  of  the  excit¬ 
ing  light. 

speed'ster  (sped'ster),  n.  [ speed  +  -sterf]  Automobiles. 
A  high-speed  roadster,  usually  with  low  seats  accommodat¬ 
ing  two  persons  seated  side  by  side.  See  automobile, 
Illust.,  in  the  Dictionary. 
spel'ter*,  n.  Short  for  spelter  solder,  in  the  Diet. 
spllin'go-my'e-Iin  (sfTrj'gS-mi'e-lTn),  n.  [Gr.  a^Lyytiv  to 
bind  tight  +  myelin .]  Physiol.  Chem.  A  crystalline  phos¬ 
phatide  extracted  from  the  white  substance  of  the  brain, 
sphin'go-sine  (sflq'gS-stn  ;  -sen),  n.  [Gr.  oiplyyar  to  bind 
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tight  +  -ine.]  Physiol.  Chem.  A  base,  C17H35O2N,  ob¬ 
tained  as  a  decomposition  product  of  sphingomyelin.  It 
appears  to  be  an  amino  alcohol, 
spin*,  n.  Aviation.  An  aerial  maneuver  consisting  of  a 
combination  of  roll  and  yaw,  with  the  longitudinal  axis  of 
the  airplane  inclined  steeply  downward.  The  airplane  de¬ 
scends  in  a  helix  of  large  pitch  and  very  small  radius,  its 
upper  side  being  on  the  inside  of  the  helix, _  and  the  angle 
of  attack  on  the  inner  wing  being  maintained  at  an  ex¬ 
tremely  large  value, 
spin'dle*,  n.  A  hydrometer. 

spin'ner*,  n.  Aeronautics.  A  fairing,  usually  one  made  of 
sheet  metal  and  roughly  conical  or  paraboloid  in  form, 
which  is  attached  to  the  propeller  boss  and  revolves  with  it. 
spin  vector.  Mech.  A  vector  quantity  indicating  the  size 
and  direction  of  the  angular  velocity  of  a  rotating  or  spin¬ 
ning  body  ;  graphically,  a  line  drawn  in  the  axis  of  rotation 
such  that,  looking  in  the  positive  direction,  the  rotation 
will  be  right-handed  and  such  that  the  length  of  the  line 
affords  a  measure  of  the  angular  velocity, 
spi'ral*,  t>.  i.  Aviation.  To  cause  an  airplane  to  follow  a 
spiral  path  in  ascending  or  (more  often)  descending, 
spi'ral*,  n.  Aviation.  A  flight  in  a  spiral  path, 
spiro-.  [L.  spira,  coil,  twist,  fr.  Gr.  crwtipa.  See  spire  a 
winding  line.]  Org.  Chem.  A  combining  form  (also  used 
rw  rH  adjectively)  denoting  that  the  compound  in 
*1  2w  1 112  the  name  of  which  it  appears  contains  two 

I  A-J.tt  rings  having  a  single  atom  in  common,  result- 
Jr  . 2  L 112  ing  in  a  figure-8  arrangement  of  atoms ;  as, 
Spiropentane.  Spi'ro-pen'tane  (spl'ro-pen'tan) ,  an  un¬ 
stable  hydrocarbon  obtained  synthetically  (see  theformula). 

spi'ro-chcete,  spi'ro-chete  (spi'ro-ket) ,  n.  [Gr.  are Ipa  coil 
-f  xalri 7  hair.]  Bacterial.  One  of  a  group  of  microorgan-, 
isms,  variously  regarded  as  bacteria  or  protozoans,  consist¬ 
ing  of  slender  undulating  spiral  rods, with  or  without  flagel¬ 
la.  Among  the  parasitic  species  are  the  spirillum  of  relapsing 
fever  and  the  Treponema  pallidum,  which  is  found  associ¬ 
ated  with  syphilitic  lesions.  See  Spirocileta,  in  the  Dic¬ 
tionary;  Treponema,  below. 

spit  ball.  Baseball.  A  pitched  ball  in  throwing  which  the 
pitcher  grips  the  ball  between  two,  or  three,  fingers  on  one 
side  (which  is  made  slippery,  as  by  saliva)  and  the  thumb 
on  the  other  side  and  delivers  it  so  that  it  slips  off  the 
fingers  with  the  least  possible  friction.  When  pitched  di¬ 
rectly  overhand,  a  spit  ball  darts  downward  ;  vehen  pitched 
with  the  arm  extended  sidewise,  it  darts  down  and  outward. 
Cant. — spit'-ball'er,  n.  Cant. 

tfW*  The  spit  ball  is  now  (since  1920)  prohibited,  except  that 
all  bona  fide  spit-ball  pitchers  already  in  the  National  and 
American  leagues  in  Dec.,  1920,  are  exempt. 

Spit'ter*,  n.  Baseball.  A  spit  ball.  Slang. 
spon'dy-lo-ther'a-peu'tics  (spon'dI-16-ther'd-pu'tTks) ,  n. 
[spondylo-  +  therapeutics. ]  Med.  Treatment  of  disease 
by  application  of  physical  methods  to  the  spinal  region, 
spbn'dy-lo-ther'a-py  (-ther'd-pl),  n.  Med.  Spondylothera- 
peutics.  —  spon'  dy-lo-ther'a-pist,  n. 
spoof  (spoof),  v.t.dc  i.;  spoofed  (spooft)  ;  spoof'ing.  To 
deceive  ;  fool ;  hoax ;  guy.  Cf.  spoof,  n.,  in  the  Diet.  Slang. 
spoon'er-ism  (spoon'er-Iz’m) ,  n.  [After  Wm.  A.  Spooner 
(1844-  ),  Eng.  clergyman.]  An  accidental  transposi¬ 

tion  of  sounds,  usually  the  initial  sounds,  of  two  or  more 
words ;  as,  a  blushing  crow,  for  a  crushing  blow, 
sport,  a.  Also  sports.  Pert,  to,  or  suitable  for,  sports,  esp. 
outdoor  sports ;  hence,  made  in  a  style  suitable  for  informal 
outdoor  wear ;  as  a  sport,  or  sports,  skirt,  hat,  shoe,  etc. 
spot'light'  (spot'll t') ,  n.  a  The  projected  spot  or  circle  of 
light,  now  generally  thrown  by  an  electrical  apparatus, 
used  to  illuminate  brilliantly  a  single  person  or  object  or 
group  on  the  stage,  leaving  the  rest  of  the  stage  more  or  less 
unilluminated ;  hence,  conspicuous  public  notice.  Cf.  lime¬ 
light,  in  the  Dictionary.  Cant  or  Colloq.  b  A  small  light 
having  a  powerful  reflector,  attached  at  or  near  the  dash  of 
an  automobile  vehicle,  which  can  be  adjusted  to  light  up 
objects  ahead  of  or  to  the  side  of  the  vehicle, 
spread*,  n.  a  Aeronautics.  =  span,  above,  b  Anything, 
as  jam,  jelly,  fruit  butter,  etc.,  used  to  spread  on  bread  to 
increase  its  tastiness.  Colloq.,  U.  S.  C  Short  for  double¬ 
page  spread  (which  see,  above).  Advertising  Cant. 
spring*,  v.  t.  To  attach  by  means  of  elastic  members ;  as, 
to  spring  the  chassis  of  an  airplane  to  the  body ;  also,  to 
equip  (an  airplane)  with  an  attachment  sprung  on. 
sprue*  (sproo) ,  n.  Med.  A  disease  of  tropical  origin,  char¬ 
acterized  by  inflammatory  and  degenerative  changes  in  the 
functions  of  digestion  and  nutrition,  usually  attended  by 
two  types  of  diarrhea  and  by  toxsemia. 
spug  (spug) ,  n.  One  opposed  to  the  giving  of  useless  gifts, 
as  at  Christmas ;  —  an  acrostic  from  “Society  for  the  Pre¬ 
vention  of  Useless  Giving”,  a  society  organized  in  1913. 
Colloq.,  U.  S. 

II  spur'los  ver-senkt'  (shpoor'los  fer-zerjkt').  [G.  Cf. 
spoor.]  Sunk  without  a  trace ;  —  phrase  used  in  a  recom¬ 
mendation  in  regard  to  certain  Argentine  vessels,  secretly 
made  to  his  government  in  the  summer  of  1918  by  Count 
von  Luxburg,  German  diplomatic  agent  at  Buenos  Aires. 

sput'ter*,  y.  t.  Metal.  To  produce  thin  metallic  films  on 
nonmetallic  substances  (such  as  glass,  quartz,  etc.)  by  ex¬ 
posure  within  a  vacuum  tube  through  which  an  electric 
discharge  is  passed. 

squad'ron*  (skwod'run),  n.  An  air  fleet  or  a  division  of  an 
air  fleet ;  specif.,  in  the  (British)  Royal  Flying  Corps,  a 
division  of  the  air  fleet  consisting  of  airplanes  and  a  person¬ 
nel  of  officers  and  men  sufficient  to  maintain  12  airplanes 
in  constant  readiness  for  active  service, 
squeeze  play.  Baseball.  A  form  of  play  in  which,  when 
there  is  a  runner  on  third  base  and  not  more  than  one  out, 
the  batter  bunts  a  pitched  ball  previously  designated  by 
signal,  and  the  runner  starts  for  the  home  plate  as  soon  as 
the  pitcher  makes  a  motion  to  pitch  that  ball.  The  start 
that  the  runner  thus  gets  usually  enables  him  to  score  even 
if  the  bunt  is  perfectly  fielded.  Cant. 
sta'bi-li-za'tor  (sta'bl-li-za'ter;  stab'I-),  n.  [Cf.  F.  sta- 
bilisateur.  Cf.  stabilize.]  Aeronautics.  A  stabilizer. 
sta'bi-lize*(sta'bl-llz;  stab'I-) ;  v.  t.  Aeronautics.  To  main¬ 
tain  the  equilibrium  of  (a  flying  machine,  etc.)  by  means 
of  fixed  surfaces  or  gyroscopic  or  other  devices  not  ma¬ 
nipulated  by  the  pilot.  Also  fig.;  as,  to  stabilize  a  country, 
sta'bi-liz'er*  (sta'bi-liz'er;  stab'I-),  n.  Aeronautics,  a  A 
tail  plane.  See  tail  plane,  below,  b  A  mechanical  device 


to  stabilize  the  motion  of  an  aircraft,  such  as  a  gyroscopic 
device,  a  pendulum  device,  or  the  like, 
stable  police.  Mil.  Enlisted  men  detailed  to  clean  the  sta¬ 
bles  or  picket  lines,  and  to  help  in  the  care  of  the  horses, 
etc.  Cf.  police,  n.,  4,  in  the  Diet. 

||  staf'fage'  (sta'fazh' ;  G.  shta-fa'zhe),  n.  [G.]  The  acces¬ 
sories  of  a  picture  or  literary  composition.  Cf.  padding,  n., 
4,  in  the  Diet. 

stag'ger*,  v.  t.  Aeronautics.  To  adjust  (as  the  wings  of  a 
biplane)  so  that  the  entering  edge  of  one  wing  projects  be¬ 
yond  the  entering  edge  of  another  wing, 
stag'ger*,  n.  Aeronautics.  The  amount  of  advance  of  the 
entering  edge  of  an  upper  wing  of  a  biplane,  triplane,  or 
multiplane,  over  that  of  a  lower,  expressed  as  percentage  of 
gap.  It  is  considered  positive  when  the  upper  wing  is  for¬ 
ward,  and  is  measured  from  the  entering  edge  of  the  upper 
wing  along  its  chord  to  the  point  of  intersection  of  this 
chord  with  a  line  drawn  perpendicular  to  the  chord  of  the 
upper  wing  at  the  entering  edge  of  the  lower  wing,  all  lines 
being  drawn  in  a  plane  parallel  to  the  plane  of  symmetry. 
Stagger  Wires.  Aeronautics.  Wires  connecting  the  upper 
and  lower  surfaces  of  an  airplane  and  lying  in  planes  sub¬ 
stantially  parallel  to  the  plane  of  symmetry, 
stall*,  v.  i.  Aeronautics.  To  lose,  from  any  cause,  the  rela¬ 
tive  air  speed  necessary  for  control ;  to  lose  velocity  below 
the  minimum  at  which  it  is  possible  to  sustain  itself ;  —  said 
of  an  airplane.  See  stall,  n.,  below. 

Stall*,  n.  Aeronautics.  The  condition  resulting  from  any 
diminution  of  the  speed  of  a  heavier-than-air  flying  ma¬ 
chine  beyond  the  point  at  which  the  machine  responds  to  the 
controls,  as  because  of  engine  trouble  or  air  disturbances,  a 
skid  on  a  turn,  an  attempt  to  make  too  steep  a  climb,  etc. 
stall'ing,  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  of  stall. 

stand*,  v.  i. — to  stand  by*,  Wireless,  of  a  sending  or  broad¬ 
casting  station,  to  be  ready  to  send  out  signals,  etc.,  but 
not  actually  doing  so. 

standard  pitch.  Aeronautics.  See  pitch,  above. 

||  sta-nit'za  (sta-nlt'sa),  n.  Also  sta-nit'sa.  [Russ,  sta¬ 
nitsa.']  Russia.  A  Cossack  village  or  commune. 

Stark  effect  (stark).  [After  the  discoverer,  Prof.  Johannes 
Stark  (1874-  ),  Aachen,  Germany.]  Physics.  The 

broadening,  displacement,  or  other  modification  of  spectral 
lines  or  bands  under  the  action  of  an  electrostatic  field. 
Specifically  the  phenomenon  consists  in  the  breaking  up  of 
certain  lines  in  the  spectrum  of  hydrogen,  helium,  and  other 
elements  into  components,  which,  as  in  the  Zeeman  effect, 
are  usually  polarized.  Cf.  Zeeman  effect,  in  Diet. 
sta'sis*,  n.  Physics.  Quiescence;  stagnation ;  —  used  of  a 
mass  of  gas  or  liquid  in  which  there  is  an  absence  of  circu¬ 
latory  convection  currents. 

Stat'ic  (stat'ik),  n.  Wireless.  X’s,  or  strays,  collectively 
(see  X, ».,  3,  in  the  Dictionary) ;  also,  electrical  disturbance 
or  discharge  caused  by  them. 

stat'ism*  (stat'Iz’m),  n.  Belief  in  a  state  government, 
more  or  less  centralized,  as  in  a  republic,  in  contrast  to  a 
communistic  body  or  a  Soviet  government, 
steam  roller.  A  road  roller  driven  by  steam;  hence,  Fig.  & 
Colloq.,  a  crushing  power  or  force  used  to  overcome  oppo¬ 
sition,  as  by  an  arbitrary  government,  political  party,  or 
committee.  —  steam'-roll'er,  v.  t.  Colloq. 
stel'lite  (stel'It),  n.  [L.  stella  star  +  -if e.]  Metal.  Any  of 
various  alloys  composed  essentially  of  75  to  90  per  cent  of 
cobalt  and  10  to  25  per  cent  of  chromium,  with  or  without 
small  amounts  of  other  metals  added,  used  for  tools,  knives, 
surgical  instruments,  cutlery,  etc. 

HOT  Stellite  is  a  trade-mark  name, 
stem'-end'  rot'.  Agric.  See  melanose,  above, 
step*,  n.  Aeronautics.  A  break  in  the  form  of  the  bottom 
of  a  float  or  hull,  designed  to  assist  in  securing  a  dynamic 
reaction  from  the  water. 

ster'e-o-te-lem'e-ter*  (st?r'e-S-te-lem'e-ter ;  ste're-),  n. 

[stereo-  +  telemeter.']  See  stereotelescope,  below, 
ster'e-o-tel'e-scope  (-tSl'e-skop),  n.  [stereo-  +  telescope.] 
A  telestereoscope,  esp.  one  in  which  the  distance  between 
the  objectives  is  much  greater  than  the  distance  between 
the  eyepieces.  With  a  scale  attached,  the  instrument  (then 
called  a  stereotelemeter )  has  been  used  as  a  range  finder, 
ster'ic  (ster'Ik  ;  ste'rlk),  a.  [stereo-  +  -ic  (cf.  def.  of  ster¬ 
eochemistry).]  Chem.  Relating  to  the  arrangement  of 
the  atoms  in  space ;  spatial ;  as,  sleric  hindrance, 
ster'i-lize*,  v.  t.  To  render  a  region  unproductive  of  mili¬ 
tary  power  by  forbidding  the  construction  or  maintenance 
of  any  fortification  or  the  maintenance  or  assembly  of  any 
armed  forces,  as  by  the  Treaty  of  Versailles  (1919)  for  the 
left  bank  of  the  Rhine  in  Germany.  —  ster'i-li-za'tion*,  n. 
ster'ol  (ster'ol;  -ol),  n.  [From  cholesterol.]  Chem.  Any 
solid  higher  alcohol,  such  as  cholesterol,  phytosterol,  or 
cetyl  alcohol. 

stick  control.  See  control  stick,  above. 

Stiff 'en*,  D.  f.  Elec.  To  increase  the  inductance  in  (a  circuit 
or  current). 

Stokes  gun  (stoks).  A  Stokes  mortar. 

Stokes  (trench)  mortar  (stoks).  [After  Sir  Wilfred  S. 
Stokes  (1S60-  ),  Eng.  inventor.]  Mil.  A  light,  muzzle¬ 

loading,  three-inch  mortar,  made  in  four  parts  for  easy 
transportation.  The  projectile  (Stokes  bomb)  weighs  11 
pounds,  and  is  loaded  with  high  explosive, 
stop  back.  Agric.  A  condition  in  peach  and  pear  nursery 
stock,  brought  about  by  the  attack  of  the  tarnished  plant 
bug  ( Lygus  Pratensis  Linn.),  characterized  by  the  death 
of  the  tender  terminal  bud  of  the  principal  shoot  and  the 
forcing  of  the  development  of  the  lateral  shoots, 
storm  troops.  Same  as  shock  troops,  above. 

Sto'ver*,  n.  Agric.  Cut  and  cured  corn  and  sorghum  plants 
with  the  grain  removed.  U.  S. 
strad'dle *,  v.  t.  Artillery.  To  place  shots  of  aknown  range 
short  of  and  beyond  (an  object)  so  as  to  afford  a  basis  for 
calculating  the  true  range  or  distance, 
strafe  (straf;  straf),  v.  t. ;  strafed;  straf'ing.  [From  G. 
Gott  strafe  England  (got  shtra'fe  eng'lant),  “God  pun¬ 
ish  England,”  a  German  salutation  of  1914  and  later.]  To 
punish  ;  to  inflict  damage  upon,  as  by  gunfire ;  to  shell  or 
bombard  fiercely ;  to  castigate ;  —  orig.  used  by  the  British 
soldiers  in  the  World  War.  —  strafe,  n. 
straight'-side',  a.  Having  straight  sides ;  —  said  specif,  of 
a  pneumatic  automobile  tire  having  a  straight-sided  bead 
used  with  a  rim  which  has  the  edges  rolling  outward  and  is 
divided  crosswise  (so  that  it  can  be  sprung  into  the  tire)  or 
has  one  edge,  or  both  edges,  detachable. 


Strand*,  n.  1.  A  part  of  a  cord  of  wood,  varying  from  one 
third  of  a  cord  to  one  half,  according  to  the  lengths  into 
which  the  pieces  of  wood  are  cut.  Local,  Southern  U.  S. 
2.  Aeronautics.  A  kind  of  wire  made  up  of  several  indi¬ 
vidual  wires  twisted  together  around  a  single  wire  as  a  core. 
||  strand'loop'er  (strand'loop'er;  D.  -lop'er),  n.  [D.,  fr. 
strand  shore  -j-  looper  runner,  fr.  loopen  to  run.  See 
landlouper.]  a  A  Hottentot  who  picks  up  such  a  living 
as  he  can  along  the  seashore.  Cf.  beach  comber,  2,  in  the 
Diet,  b  A  small  sand  plover.  Both  South  Africa. 
stra'to-sphere  (stra'to-sfer ;  strat'o-),  n.  [F.  stratosphere. 
See  stratum,  sphere.]  Meteorol.  The  upper  portion  of 
the  atmosphere,  above  1 1  kilometers,  more  or  less  (depend¬ 
ing  on  latitude,  season,  and  weather),  in  which  tempera¬ 
ture  changes  but  little  with  altitude  and  clouds  of  water 
never  form,  and  in  which  there  is  practically  no  convection  ; 
—  originally,  and  still  often,  called  the  isothermal  region. 
straw  boss.  An  assistant  foreman.  Colloq. 
stray*,  n.  Wireless.  =  X,  n.,  3,  in  the  Dictionary. 
stream'line'  (strem'lln'),  n.  The  path  of  a  small  portion 
of  a  fluid,  supposedly  continuous,  commonly  taken  relative 
to  a  solid  body  with  respect  to  which  the  fluid  is  moving ;  — 
generally  used  only  of  such  paths  as  are  not  eddying. 
Stream'line',  v.  t.  Mech.  To  give  a  streamline  form  to;  to 
design  or  construct,  as  an  automobile  or  airplane,  with  a 
streamline  form. 

stream'line',  a.  Of  or  pert,  to  a  streamline ;  designating  a 
motion  or  flow  that  is  free  from  turbulence,  like  that  of  a 
free  particle  moving  in  a  streamline  ;  hence,  Mech.,  desig¬ 
nating  a  surface,  body,  etc.,  designed  to  afford  an  unbroken 
flow  of  a  fluid  about  it,  esp.  when  the  resistance  to  flow  is  the 
least  possible ;  as,  a  streamline  body  for  an  automobile, 
airplane,  or  airship.  —  streamline  flow,  continuous  flow 
of  a  fluid,  as  distinguished  from  eddying  flow.  —  s.  form, 
Mech.,  a  fair  form  intended  to  avoid  eddying  and  to  pre¬ 
serve  a  streamline  flow. 

Strel'itz  (strel'Its),  n.,  often  used  erroneously  as  pi.;  pi. 
Strelitzes  (-Its-ez),  Strelitzi  (-It -si).  [Russ,  stryelets 
bowman.]  [Often  l.  c.]  A  Muscovite  soldier,  or  musket¬ 
eer,  belonging  to  an  irregular  body  of  infantry,  raised  by 
Ivan  the  Terrible  (1529-15S4)  and  abolished  by  Peter  the 
Great  in  1682,  but  not  entirely  disbanded  until  1698. 
strike'*,  v.  i.  Elec.  To  form  an  arc,  or  electric  discharge,  as 
between  the  two  carbons  ol  an  electric  arc  or  between 
cloud  and  earth. 

stripe*,  n.  a  A  piece  of  gold,  silver,  silk,  or  cotton  braid,  as 
on  the  sleeve  of  an  officer's  coat,  used  to  indicate  rank  or 
length  of  service.  Cf.  service  stripe,  above,  b  Agric.  A 
fungous  disease  of  barley  characterized  mainly  by  elongated 
spots  or  stripes  on  the  leaves. 

strip'er  (strlp'er) ,  n.  One  who  wears  stripes  on  his  sleeve, 
to  indicate  rank  or  length  of  service  (cf .  stripe,  above) ;  — 
used  in  the  U.  S.  Navy  with  reference  esp.  to  midshipmen 
officers  at  the  U.  S.  Naval  Academy,  and  generally  in  com¬ 
bination,  as:  one  striper,  an  ensign  ;  one  and  one  half 
striper,  a  lieutenant,  junior  grade  ;  two  striper,  a  lieuten¬ 
ant,  senior  grade  ;  two  and  one  half  striper,  a  lieutenant 
commander  ;  three  striper,  a  commander  ;  four  striper,  a 
captain.  Three  striper  and  four  striper  are  sometimes  used 
of  officers  in  the  service  at  large.  All  Cant  or  Slang. 
Strong  point.  Mil.  A  carefully  prepared  position  in  a  de¬ 
fensive  system,  constructed  to  be  held  to  the  last,  and  used 
as  the  center  of  resistance  for  the  line, 
structural  resistance.  =  head  resistance,  above, 
stunt,  v.  [See  stunt  a  feat.]  To  perform  stunts.  Colloq. 
sub*,  n.  A  submarine.  Colloq. 

Ilsu-ba'shi  (soo-ba'she),  n.  =  subbassa,  in  the  Diet. 
sub'chas'er  (sub'chas'er),  n.  Naval.  A  submarine  chaser; 
specif.,  U.  S.  Navy,  the  first  type  of  small  craft  designed 
and  built  during  the  World  War  (1914-18)  especially  for 
chasing  submarines. 

sub'deb'  (sub'deb'),  n.  A  subdebutante.  Colloq.,  U.  S. 
sub'de'bu'tante'  (sub'da'bii'taNt'),  n.fem.  [sub-,  1  c  +  F. 
debutante,  fern.]  A  young  girl  who  is  about  to  become  a 
society  debutante.  Colloq.,  U.  S. 

sub'ma-cliine'  gun,  or  Thomp'son  sub'ma-chine'  gun 

(tomp'sun  sub'ma-shen').  [See  sub-,  1  c;  machine  gun.] 
A  light,  portable  weapon,  firing  .45-caliber  pistol  ammuni¬ 
tion  on  the  automatic  principle,  provided  with  a  pistol  grip 
for  firing  as  a  pistol  and  a  detachable  buttstock  for  firing 
from  the  shoulder.  It  is  fed  from  a  magazine  holding  50 
cartridges,  or  from  a  drum  holding  50  or  100.  The  rate 
of  fire  is  450  to  500  shots  a  minute ;  the  range,  400  to  600 
yards. 

sub'ma-rine'  (sub'ma-ren') ;  -rined'  (-rend');  -rin'ing 
(-ren'Ing).  To  make  an  attack  upon  or  to  sink  by  means 
of  a  submarine,  esp.  by  torpedoing.  Colloq. 
submarine  chaser.  Naval.  Any  vessel  fitted  to  operate 
offensively  against  submarines. 

sub'sur'face*,  n.  That  portion  of  a  body  of  water  which 
lies  immediately  below  the  surface, 
sub'ti'tle*  (sub'tl't’l),».  Moving  Pictures.  Same  as  leader. 
Su'dan'  dur'ra  (soo'dan',  or  su-dan',  door'a).  See  fete- 
rita,  above. 

Su'dan'  grass'.  A  slender  annual  grass  (Andropogon  sor¬ 
ghum  sudanensis)  extensively  cultivated  for  hay  in  semi- 
arid  regions. 

su'ga-mo  (soo'ga-mo),  n.  [Prob.  Jap.]  Bot.  A  monocoty- 
ledonous  plant  ( Phyllospadix  scouleri),  occurring  along 
the  coast  from  the  northwestern  United  States  to  Japan, 
used  in  Japan  as  a  fertilizer  and  yielding  a  fiber, 
suit'ease' (sut'kas'),  n.  Also  suit  case.  A  flat  rectangular 
valise  or  traveling  bag  large  enough  to  contain  a  suit  of 
clothes:  — originally  called  dress-suit  case. 
sul'phite*(sul'fTt),  n.  A  person  who  is  spontaneous  and  orig¬ 
inal  in  his  habits  of  thought  and  conversation.  Cf.  bro¬ 
mide,  above.  Slang.  _ —  sul-phit'ic  (sul-fTt'ik) ,  a.  Slang. 
SUl'pho-*.  All  chemical  terms  beginning  thus  are  spelled 
also  sulfo-.  See  sulpho-,  in  Diet. 

sul'pho-chlo'ride  (sul'fo-klo'rld ;  -rid),  n.  Also  -rid.  [sul¬ 
pho-  +  chloride.]  Chem.  a  A  compound  with  sulphur  and 
chlorine;  as,  phosphorus  sulphochloride,  PSCI3.  b  The 
chloride  of  a  sulphonic  acid. 

sul'pho-nam'ide  (-nam'Td;  -Td) ,  n.  Also -id.  [sulphone  + 
amide.]  Chem.  The  amide  of  a  sulphonic  acid;  as,  benzene- 
sulphonamide  (CSH5SO2NH2)  is  the  amide  of  benzene- 
sulphonic  acid  (CeHsSCLH). 

sulph'ox-yl'ic  (sulf'ok-stl'Tk),  a.  [sulphur  +  oxy-.  a  +-yl 
+  -ic,  1  e.]  Chem.  Pert,  to,  or  designating,  a  hypothetical 
acid  H2SO2,  known  in  the  form  of  certain  organic  deriva- 


ale,  senate,  c&re,  &m,  dccount,  arm,  ask,  sofa;  eve,  event,  end,  recent,  makSr;  Ice,  Ill ;  old,  obey,  6rb,  ftdd,  soft,  connect ;  use,  unite,  urn,  up,  circus,  menu; 

I  Foreign  Word.  4*  Obsolete  Variant  of.  +  combined  with.  =  equals. 


tives.  Its  salts  are  called  sulph-ox'y-lates  (sulf-ok'sl- 
lats).  See  formaldehyde  sulphoxylic,  above 
sum'ma-biri-ty  (sum'd-bll'I-tl),  re.  Capability  of  being 
summed. 

sump*  (sump),  re.  A  reservoir  at  the  lowest  point  in  the  oil- 
circulating  jsystem  of  an  internal-combustion  engine. 
Sun'cup'  (sun'kup'),  re.  A  yellow-flowered  evening  primrose 
( Taraxia ,  syn.  (Enothera ,  ovata)  native  of  California, 
sun  valve.  Mech.  A  device  operated  by  the  heat  and  light 
of  the  sun  by  which  beacon  lights  or  other  apparatus  may¬ 
be  automatically  turned  off  during  the  daytime, 
su'per-*.  A  prefix  freely  used  in  recent  formations,  after 
superman  (which  see,  below),  to  signify  a  person,  animal, 
or  thing  which  surpasses  all  or  most  others  of  its  kind  or 
class,  as  in  power,  size,  or  other  characteristics  ;  as,  super¬ 
dreadnought,  supersubmarine,  super-Zeppelin.  Most 
of  these  formations  on  super-,  however,  are  thus  far  occa¬ 
sional,  or  nonce,  uses  only  ;  as,  superairplane ,  superboy , 
superbrute,  superbuffoon,  supercannon,  superclown,  su¬ 
perconscience,  supercritic,  superculture,  superdetective, 
superdramatist,  superego,  supergoddess,  supergovern¬ 
ment,  supergun,  superhorse,  supernation,  supernurse, 
superpatriotism,  superpilot,  superrace,  superrifle,  su¬ 
perservant,  supersnob,  superstate,  superthing,  super- 
thrill,  supertramp,  supertyrant,  supervalet,  superwar. 
su'per  charged'  (su'per-charjd'),  a.  Overcharged;  charged 
to  excess.  —  supercharged  engine.  Mech.,  an  internal- 
combustion  engine  so  equipped  that  a  greater  weight 
of  charge  than  normal  can  be  delivered  in  the  cylinders. 
SU'per-Charg'er  (su'per-char'jer) , n.  [See super-;  charge, 
V.  t.,  3.]  A  mechanical  device  attached  to  a  gasoline  engine 
used  with  airplane  engines  when  great  altitudes  are  reached, 
in  order  to  maintain  at  the  mouth  of  the  carburetor  a  con¬ 
stant  pressure  of  air,  the  same  as  at  sea  level, 
su'per-con'duc-tiv'i-ty  (-kon'duk-tlv'1-tl),  n.  The  high 
conductivity  characteristic  of  metals  at  very  low  tempera¬ 
tures,  the  conductivity  of  a  metal  being  greatly  increased 
when  the  temperature  is  below  a  certain  low  critical  point, 
su'per-dread'nought'  (su'per-dred'not'),  n.  See  dread¬ 
nought,  b,  above. 

su'per -fu'si-ble  (-fu'zT-b’l),  a.  Phys.  Chem.  Capable  of 
being  superfused.  — -  su'per-fu'si-bil'i-ty  (  bll'I-ti),  n. 
su'per-het'er-o-dyne  (-het'er-o-dTn),  a.  TTireiess  Desig¬ 
nating  a  form  of  beat  reception  for  very  high  frequencies, 
by  which  beats  are  produced  of  a  frequency  above  audibili¬ 
ty  but  below  that  of  the  received  signals,  the  beating  os¬ 
cillations  being  then  rectified,  next  amplified,  and  finally 
rectified  again  so  as  to  reproduce  the  music,  speech,  or  the 
like  in  the  telephone  receivers.  Cf.  beat  reception  and 
HETERODYNE,  above. 

su'per- man'*  (-man'),  n. [See  super-.]  =  overman,  in  Diet. 

In  early  translations  of  Nietzsche,  overman  was  used 
to  translate  the  German  word  Ubermensch,  but  was  later 
largely  replaced  by  superman,  first  used  by  G.  B.  Shaw, 
su'per-pose'*  (su'per-poz'),  v.  t.  Aeronautics.  To  place 
(the  planes  of  an  airplane)  one  above  another, 
su'per-re-gen'er-a'tion  (-re-jen'er-a'shun),  n.  Wireless.  A 
method  of  heterodyne  reception  based  fundamentally  on 
the  regenerative,  or  feed-back,  principle,  but  carrying  this 
beyond  what  had  hitherto  been  considered  its  tberoretical 
limit.  Cf.  regenerative  and  superheterodyne,  above. 

—  su'per-re-gen'er-a-tive  (-jen'er-a-tlv),  a. 
sti'per-sub'ma-rine'  (-sub'ma-ren'),  n.  Naut.  A  subma¬ 
rine  vessel  of  the  largest  type. 

su'per-tax' (su'per-taks'),  n.  [super-  -f-  fax.]  A  tax  in  ad¬ 
dition  to  the  usual  or  normal  tax ;  specif.:  a  In  the  United 
States,  a  surtax  (which  see,  below),  b  In  the  United  King¬ 
dom,  a  graduated  income  tax  in  addition  to  the  normal  in¬ 
come  tax  imposed  on  the  amount  by  which  the  total  income 
of  any  person  exceeds  £2,000  (as  fixed  by  the  Finance  Act 
of  1920).  Cf.  surtax,  below. 

su'per- thy 'roid-ism  (-thl'roid-iz’m),  re.  [super-  +  thy- 
roidismf]  Med.  The  symptoms  resulting  from  supernormal 
activity  of  the  thyroid  gland.  Cf.  hyperthyroidism,  above. 
SU'per-Zep'pe-lin,  or  su'per-zep'pe-lin  (-zep'e-lTn;  -tsep'- 
e-len') ,  re.  A  Zeppelin  of  exceptional  size  and  power;  also,  an 
airship  of  rigid  type  superior  to  a  Zeppelin,  as  in  speed, 
su'pra-nu'cle-ar  (su'prd-nu'kle-ar),a.  Above  the  nucleus. 

—  supranuclear  cataract,  Ophthalmology,  a  cataract 
occurring  between  the  nucleus  and  the  periphery  of  the  lens. 

Supreme  Council.  At  first,  the  executive  body  of  the  Peace 
Conference  at  Paris  (1919),  called  also  the  Council  of  Ten, 
consisting  of  the  two  ranking  delegates  of  each  of  the  five 
great  powers, viz.,  the  United  States,  Great  Britain,  France, 
Italy,  and  Japan.  On  March  25,1919,  this  body  was  reduced 
to  the  Council  of  Four  (which  see,  above),  and  after  the 
signing  of  the  Treaty  of  Versailles  it  continued  as  an  execu¬ 
tive  body,  consisting  of  the  premiers  of  Great  Britain, 
France,  and  Italy,  and,  in  certain  matters,  a  representa¬ 
tive  of  the  United  States.  This  council  was  reorganized  in 
January,  1920,  as  the  Council  of  Premiers,  but  continued 
popularly  to  be  known  as  the  Supreme  Council  until  1922. 
During  the  Peace  Conference  the  Supreme  Council  decided 
all  important  questions ;  since  then  it  has  been  the  executive 
body  of  the  Allied  and  Associated  Powers. 

Supreme  War  Council.  The  interallied  war  committee, 
composed  of  political  and  military  representatives  of  Great 
Britain,  France,  and  Italy,  and,  later,  of  the  United  States, 
formed  November  9,  1917,  to  watch  over  the  general  con¬ 
duct  of  the  war  and,  to  coordinate  the  military  powers  of 
the  Allies.  It  was  superseded  in  January,  1919,  by  the  Su¬ 
preme  Council  of  the  Peace  Conference  at  Paris, 
sur'face*,  re.  Aeronautics.  An  aerofoil  used  for  sustenta- 
tion  or  control  or  to  increase  stability  ;  —  the  term  applies 
to  the  whole  member  and  not  to  one  side  only, 
sur'print'  (sur'print'),  t>.  t.  [sur-  +  print .]  To  print  (as  a 
name  or  address)  over  or  upon  (previously  printed  matter) . 
sur'tax'*,  re.  Specif.,  in  the  United  States,  a  gradnated  in¬ 
come  tax,  in  addition  to  the  normal  income  tax,  imposed  on 
the  amount  by  which  the  net  income  of  any  individual  ex¬ 
ceeds  a  certain  sum  ($6,000  in  the  Revenue  Act  of  1921 ,  effec¬ 
tive  Jan.  1  1922).  Cf.  supertax,  above. 

SUS-pen'SOid  (s&s-pen'soid),  re.  Physical  Chem.  A  col¬ 
loidal  solution  the  dispersed  particles  in  which  are  solid 
(like  those  of  an  ordinary  suspension  in  a  liquid,  but  more 
minute)  ;  —  called  also  suspension  colloid.  Cf.  emulsoid, 
above.  There  is  no  sharp  dividing  line  between  suspensoids 
and  emulsoids ;  low  viscosity  and  perceptible  opalescence 
are  characteristic  of  the  former  ;  high  viscosity  and  ability 
to  form  gels,  of  the  latter. 


ADDENDA 


||  Swa-de'shi*  (swd-da'she),  n.  India.  Formerly,  a  move¬ 
ment  for  national  autonomy ;  in  recent  use  restricted  to  a 
phase  of  the  struggle  for  Swaraj,  aiming  at  the  use  and  pro¬ 
duction  .of  articles  of  home  manufacture,  as  cloth,  instead  of 
foreign  goods. 

swagger  stick.  Mil.  A  short  light  stick,  ordinarily  about 
two  feet  long  and  tipped  with  metal  at  each  end,  for  carry¬ 
ing  in  the  hand; —  called  also  swanking  stick. 

Swa-raj'  (swa-raj'),  n.  [Skr.  svaraj  self -ruling,  svaraj y a 
independent  rule  ;  cf.  L.  suns  one’s  own.  See  raj,  rajah.] 
India.  Self-government  or  home  rule;  independence, 
sweep*,  n.  Naut.  A  wire  or  rope  stretched  between  two  ves¬ 
sels  steaming  a  parallel  course,  the  center  or  bight  of  the 
wire  being  allowed  to  sag  below  the  surface  at  set  depths  to 
drag  for  mines,  rocks,  or  other  obstructions, 
sweep'back',  n.  Aeronautics.  Of  an  airplane  wing,  the 
acute  angle  between  the  lateral  axis  of  the  airplane  and  the 
projection  of  the  wing  on  a  plane  which  includes  the  lateral 
and  longitudinal  axes  of  the  airplane, 
sweep'er*,  n.  Naut.  A  vessel  engaged  in  sweeping.  See 
sweep,  above,  and  cf.  mine  sweeper,  in  the  Diet. 
swept  back.  Aeronautics.  =  backswept,  above, 
switch,  v.  t.  Fig.  To  turn  aside;  divert,  shift.  —  v.  i.  Fig. 
To  change  or  shift,  as  in  a  line  of  conduct, 
switch'*,  n.,  or  switch  line.  Mil.  A  series  of  communicat¬ 
ing  trenches  enabling  an  army  to  shift  speedily  from  one  line 
of  defense  to  another  without  the  exposure  and  delay  in¬ 
volved  in  building  a  new  line,  as  in  the  German  lines  of  de¬ 
fense  in  Belgium  and  France,  in  the  World  War  (1914-1918). 
swiv'el*,  n.  Weaving.  An  attachment,  for  a  loom,  consist¬ 
ing  of  a  rack  and  pinion,  used  to  guide  back  and  forth  small 
shuttles  (swivel  shuttles),  over  small  portions  of  the  width 
of  the  loom,  by  means  of  pinions  engaging  with  teeth  on  the 
shuttles,  thus  making  small  spot  figures  in  the  fabric  woven, 
syn-apse'  (si-n&ps'),  n.  [See  synapsis.]  Biol.  A  region 
between  the  axon  and  the  dendron  in  which  there  is  clasp¬ 
ing  of  the  arborizing  dendrites  of  a  Purkinje’s  cell, 
syn'chro-scope  (strj'krd-skop),  n.  =  synchronoscope. 
syn'di-cal  (sin'di-kal),  a.  [F.]  Of  or  pertaining  to,  or  of 
the  nature,  of,  syndicalism. 

syn'di-cal-ism  (-Tz’m),  n.  [F.  syndicalisms .]  The  the¬ 
ory,  plan,  or  practice  of  trade-union  action  (originally  as 
advocated  and  practiced  by  the  French  Confederation  Ge¬ 
nerate  du  Travail)  which  aims  to  abolish  the  present  politi¬ 
cal  and  social  system  and  by  the  general  strike  and  direct 
action  to  establish  a  social  system  in  which  the  means  and 
processes  of  production  are  in  the  control  of  local  organiza¬ 
tions  of  workers, who  manage  them  for  the  common  good. — 

syn'di-cal-ist,  a.  &  n. - cal-is'tic  (-Ts'tik),  a. 

syn'di-cal-ize  (-Tz),  v.  t.  To  subject  to  syndicalism ;  bring 
under  the  control  of  syndicalists  or  under  the  conditions 
aimed  at  by  syndicalism;  as,  to  syndicalize  a  mine. 

||  syn'dicat'  (saN'de'ka'),  n.  [F.]  Pol.  Econ.  A  labor  union 
or  trade-union.  Cf.  syndicate,  n.,  2,  in  the  Dictionary. 
syn'di-cate*  (sin'di-kat) ,  n.  Finance.  In  Germany,  a  kind 
of  cartel  (which  see,  above)  formed  by  manufacturers  for 
the  purpose  of  marketing  their  output,  and,  usually,  for 
regulating  that  output  in  proportion  to  the  demand, 
syn-thet'ic  (sTn-thet'ik) ,  n.  Chem.  Anything,  as  a  chemical 
or  drug,  that  is  produced  by  synthesis, 
synthetic  ammonia  process.  See  nitrogen  fixation. 
Sy-liu'ra  (sT-nu'ra),  n.  [NL.;  syn-  -f  Gr.  ovpa  tail.] 
Zool.  A  genus  of  fresh-water  flagellate  infusorians  which 
form  globular  aggregations  and  give  off  an  oily  substance 
having  a  cucumber-like  taste,  which,  though  harmless, 
becomes  disagreeable  in  drinking  water  when  the  animals 
are  very  numerous.  Also  [l.  c.;  pi.  L.  -r&  (-re),  E.  -ras 
(-rdz)  ],  an  infusorian  of  this  genus. 

||  ta'bi  (ta'be),  n.  [Japanese.]  A  cotton  sock,  usually  white, 
having  a  thick  sole  and  a  separate  part  for  the  big  toe,  worn 
by  the  Japanese. 

tach'y  case'  (tash'T).  An  attache  case  (which  see,  above). 
Colloq.,  Eng. 

tag  day.  A  day  on  which  contributions  to  some  fund  are 
publicly  solicited,  a  tag  being  given  to  each  contributor  to 
wear.  Cf.  flag  day,  b,  above, 
tai'ga  ( tl'gd),  n.  [Russ,  tayga.]  The  vast,  swampy,  conif¬ 
erous  forest  region  of  Siberia,  beginning  where  the  tundra 
ends;  by  extension,  a  similar  forest  region  in  Europe  or 
North  America. 

tail*,  n.  Aeronautics.  The  rear  part  of  an  aircraft,  in  an 
airplane  usually  consisting  of  a  group  (tail  group)  of  sta¬ 
bilizing  planes,  or  fins,  to  which  are  attached  certain  con¬ 
trolling  instruments,  such  as  elevators  and  rudders;  the 
empennage. 

tail  cups.  Aeronautics.  A  steadying  device,  somewhat  sim¬ 
ilar  to  a  sea  anchor,  attached  by  lines  at  the  rear  of  certain 
types  of  elongated  captive  balloons, 
tail'— heav'y,  a.  .  Aeronautics.  Designating  an  aircraft  in 
which,  in  any  given  condition  of  normal  flight,  the  nose 
tends  to  rise  if  the  longitudinal  control  is  released,  as,  for 
instance,  when  the  pilot  has  to  exert  a  push  on  the  control 
stick  or  column  to  maintain  the  given  condition, 
tail'— light',  or  tail'— lamp',  n.  A  light  or  lamp  having  a  red 
tens  or  glass  to  indicate  the  rear  end  of  a  vehicle,  as  an 
automobile. 

tail  plane.  Aeronautics.  A  stationary,  horizontal  tail  sur¬ 
face,  or  one  nearly  horizontal,  used  to  stabilize  the  pitching 
motion  of  an  airplane  ;  —  often  called  stabilizer. 
tail  Skid.  Aeronautics.  A  small  skid,  or  runner,  attached 
under  the  tail  of  an  airplane  to  support  it  when  the  airplane 
is  in  contact  with  the  ground, 
tail  slide.  Aviation.  The  rearward  and  downward  motion, 
tail  first,  which  certain  airplanes  may  be  made  to  take  after 
being  brought  into  a  stalling  position  by  a  steep  climb, 
tail  spin.  Aviation.  Same  as  spin,  above ;  —  a  misnomer, 
take*,  v.  i.  —  to  take  off  *,  to  leave  the  surface  of  the  land  or 
water;  to  begin  flight;  — said  of  an  airplane.  —  take-off*,  n. 
take'-all'*,  n.  Agric.  A  dangerous  plant  disease,  esp.  of 
wheat,  supposed  to  be  caused  by  a  fungus  ( Ophiobolus 
graminis).  • 

tan'dem*,  n.  Aeronautics.  An  airplane  with  two  or  more 
sets  of  wings  of  substantially  the  same  area  (not  including 
the  tail  group),  placed  one  in  front  of  the  other  and  on 
about  the  same  level. 

tan'go  (tarj'go  ;  Sp.  tar/go),  n. ;  pi.  tangos  (-goz).  [Sp.,  a 
certain  dance.]  a  A  difficult  dance  in  two-four  time  charac¬ 
terized  by  graceful  posturing,  frequent  pointing  positions, 
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and  a  great  variety  of  steps.  The  dance  is  of  Spanish  origin, 
and  is  believed  to  have  been,  in  its  original  form,  a  part  of 
the  fandango,  b  Any  of  various  popular  dance  forms  de¬ 
rived  from  this.  —  taii'go,  v.  i. 

tank*,  n.  Mil.  A  kind  of  self-propelling  land  fort  or  engine 
of  destruction  consisting  of  a  casement  of  heavy  armor 
plates  mounted  on  a  tractor  (esp.  of  the  caterpillar  type) 
and  armed  with  guns  or  machine  guns  or  both.  It  is  capa¬ 
ble  of  traversing  very  rough  ground,  passing  over  trenches, 
shell  craters,  etc.  Land  forts  of  this  type  were  first  used  by 
the  British  in  the  advance  on  the  Somme  in  September, 
1916.  Four  kinds  of  tanks  were  chiefly  employed  in 
the  World  War:  the  male  tank,  the  female  tank,  the  gun- 
carrier  (or  supply)  tank,  and  the  whippet.  Male  and  female 
tanks  differed  only  in  their  armament,  the  male  being  armed 
with  two  6-pounder  Hotchkiss  guns  and  four  machine 
guns  ;  the  female,  with  six  machine  guns  only.  Cf.  whip¬ 
pet,  below. 

r^The  name  tank  as  applied  to  these  armored  tractors 
arose  from  the  fact  that  the  hull  was  called  "a  water  carrier 
for  Mesopotamia”  in  the  shop  orders  in  England  for  those 
first  made,  in  order  to  conceal  their  real  purpose,  and  this 
was  soon  shortened  to  “tank”,  which  quickly  came  into 
general  use  for  the  completed  tractors, 
tank'er  (taqk'er),  n.  A  steel  cargo  boat  fitted  with  tanks 
for  the  carrying  of  oil,  molasses,  or  other  liquid  in  bulk  ;  — 
called  also  tank  ship,  tank  steamer. 
tar'get*,  n.  Physics.  The  metallic  surface,  usually  of  plati¬ 
num  or  tungsten,  upon  which  the  stream  of  cathode  rays 
within  an  X-ray  tube  is  focused.  The  target  thus  becomes 
the  source  from  which  the  X  rays  emanate, 
tarnished  plant  bug.  See  stop  back,  above, 
tash-lik'  (tash-lek') ,  n.  [Heb.  tashlxk  thou  wilt  throw  (see 
Micah  vii.  19),  fut.  of  hishlik ,  fr.  shalak  to  throw.]  Among 
orthodox  Jews,  a  propitiatory  rite,  celebrated  on  the  after¬ 
noon  of  New  Year’s  Day  (Rosh  Hashana),  consisting  in 
gathering  at  a  running  stream  and,  after  reciting  various 
Scriptural  verses,  esp.  Micah  vii.  18-20,  and  offering  pray¬ 
ers,  shaking  the  ends  of  the  garments  over  the  water  in  the 
belief  that  thus  one’s  sins  are  washed  or  swept  away, 
task'set'ter  (task'set'er),  n.  One  who  sets  a  task  or  tasks; 
specif.:  a  A  workman  whose  rate  of  output  on  a  specified 
task  is  used  as  a  standard  for  other  workers,  b  One  who 
sets  the  tasks  of  workers,  designating  the  output  to  be  at¬ 
tained  or  the  period  of  time  for  the  performance  of  a  task. 
Tau'be  (tou'be),  n.;  pi.  Tauben  (-ben).  [G.  taube,  lit.,  a 
dove.]  A  monoplane,  originally  designed  by  an  Austrian, 
characterized  esp.  by  its  pigeon-shaped  wings  with  retreat¬ 
ing,  upturned  wing  tips  capable  of  being  flexed  to  maintain 
lateral  stability. 

tax'i  (tak'sT)  ,jor  tax'y,  v.  i. ;  tax'ied  (-sid);  tax'i-ing  or 
tax'y-ing  (-si-Tng).  1.  To  ride  in  a  taxicab;  go  by  taxicab. 
2.  Aviation.  To  travel  along  the  ground  or  on  the  water 
under  the  machine’s  own  power,  when  picking  out  a  start¬ 
ing  place  or  coming  in  after  a  landing ;  —  said  of  an  air¬ 
plane  or  a  seaplane,  or  the  pilot  of  either.  Taxiing  should 
not  be  confused  with  the  run  for  a  start, 
tear  shell  or  bomb  (ter).  Mil.  A  gas  shell,  or  gas  bomb, 
filled  with  chemicals  which  on  explosion  form  a  gas  (tear 
s a3)  that  blinds  the  eyes  with  tears  for  some  time, 
tea  wagon*.  A  small  table  on  wheels,  used  in  serving  tea 
and  light  refreshments. 

Teddy  bear.  A  toy  bear  of  stuffed  plush  or  like  material ;  — 
so  named  after  Theodore  Roosevelt,  in  allusion  to  his  fond¬ 
ness  for  hunting  big  game. 

tel-au'to-mat'ics  (tSl-o'to-mat'Tks),  n.  [ tele -  -f-  auto¬ 
matic.']  Elec.  Control  at  a  distance  (of  torpedoes,  boats, 
etc.)  particularly  by  means  of  radiotelegraphic  impulses, 
tel'e-me-chan'ics  (tSl'e-me-kan'Tks),  n.  [ tele -  +  mechan¬ 
ics.]  The  science  of  operating  apparatus  or  mechanisms,  as 
motors,  boats,  etc.,  at  a  distance  from  the  operator.  Cf. 
TELEMECHANIC,  in  Diet. 

Telemechanics  is  now  a  practical  art.  Large  boats  are  ex- 
aatly  controllable  by  radio  for  naval  purposes.  Com¬ 
pressed-air  mechanisms  governed  by  electrically  operated 
valves  included  in  audion-amplifier  and  relay  circuits  with 
proper  selection  permit  successful  control.  P.  E.  Edelman. 
tel'er-gy  (tel'er-jl),  n.  [tele-  Gr.  ipyou  work.]  Psychol. 
The  supposed  action  of  one  brain  on  another  at  a  distance 
by  means  of  a  hypothetical  force  which  directly  affects  the 
brain  of  the  percipient.  Cf.  telepathy,  in  Diet.  —  tel-er'- 
gi-cal  (tel-ur'jT-kdl),  a.  —  tel-er'gi-cal-ly,  adv. 

A  foreign  intelligence,  acting  either  telepathically  through 
the  mind  or  telergically  by  a  more  direct  process  straight  on 
the  brain.  Sir  Oliver  Lodge. 

tel'e-scribe'  (tel'e-skrTb') ,  n.  [tele-  -f  L.  scribere  to  write.] 
Elec.  A  phonograph  for  recording  telephonic  messages, 
tel'e-sis  (tel'e-sTs),  n.  [NL.,  lit.,  completion;  formed  with 
Gr.  term.  -<ns  (as  if  reXeacs)  fr.  TeXeeiv^eXeiv,  to  complete, 
perform,  fr.  reXos  end.]  Progress  intelligently  planned  and 
directed ;  the  attainment  of  desired  ends  by  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  intelligent  human  effort  to  the  means.  L.  F.  Ward. 
ten'der-foot'*  (ten'der-foot'),  n.  See  boy  scout,  above, 
ten'si-om'e-ter  (ten'si-om'e-ter),  n.  [tension  +  -meter.] 
Mech.  A  device,  for  determining  tautness,  as  in  the  wires 
of  an  airplane,  in  which  a  segment,  of  wire  between  two 
bridges  is  made  to  vibrate,  the  pitch  indicating  the  tension, 
ten'sor*,  n.  Math.  Any  of  an  extensive  class  of  differential 
expressions  appearing  in  vector  analysis  and  coordinate 
transformation,  and  distinguished  by  the  property  that  any 
linear  relation  holding  among  tensors  of  the  same  type  in 
one  system  of  coordinates  will  also  hold  in  any  other  —  a 
property  of  decisive  significance  for  the  mathematical  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  generalized  theory  of  relativity. 
Ter'ri-to'ri-al-ism*  (ter'i-to'ri-al-Tz’m),  n.  Among  the 
Jews,  a  doctrine,  theory,  or  movement  which  seeks  to  bring 
about  the  settlement  of  the  Jews  in  some  region  where  they 
will  be  autonomous,  or  at  least  will  have  full  political  privi¬ 
leges  and  constitute  a  majority  of  the  population.  Cf.  Zion¬ 
ism,  in  the  Dictionary ;  Ito,  above. - al-ist,  n. 

ter'ror*,  n.  [cap.]  The  systematic  use  by  a  party  or  faction 
of  violent  means,  as  bloodshed  and  confiscation,  to  main¬ 
tain  itself  in  power,  as  in  the  Reign  of  Terror  in  France  in 
1793-4  (which  see,  under  reign,  in  the  Diet.),  or  as  in  Rus¬ 
sia,  Finland,  Hungary,  etc.,  since  1917,  either  where  the 
temporary  government  in  control,  is  revolutionary  (Red 
Terror),  or  monarchistic  or  reactionary  (White  Terror). 
Cf.  also  White  Terror,  in  the  Dictionary. 
tes'ser-act(tes'er-akt),  or  tes'sa-ract,  n.  [Gr.  re<ro-ap«  four 
-f-  duc-rfs  ray,  spoke  (of  a  wheel),  with  ref.  to  the  number  of 
its  axes.]  See  fourth  dimension,  above. 
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teth'e-lin  (tSth'e-lTn),  n.  [Gr.  rtBrjXdot  luxuriant,  adj.  sense 
of  p.perf.of fldXXeu/to  abound  4—tn.Cf.  thallus.]  Physiol. 
Chem.  A  lipoid,  extracted  from  the  anterior  lobe  of  the 
pituitary  gland,  which  has  an  accelerating  effect  on  growth, 
tet'ra-chlor-eth'ane  (tSt/rd-klor-eth'an),  tet'ra-chlo'ro- 
eth'ane  (-klo'rS-gth'an),  n.  Chem.  Either  of  two  tetra- 
chloro  derivatives  of  ethane,  CHCI2CHCI2  and  CH2CICCI3. 
The  former,  or  symmetrical  form,  is  called  also  acetylene 
tetrachloride.  It  is  a  colorless  liquid  formed  by  the  union 
of  acetylene  and  chlorine  and  is  used  as  a  solvent, 
tet'ra-chlo'ro-  (-klo'rfi-).  Chem.  A  combining  form  (also 
used  adjectively)  signifying  the  presence  of  four  chlorine 
atoms  in  a  compound. 

||  Teu'fel-hund'  (toi'f^l-hdont');  pi-  Teufelhunde  (-hdon'- 
de).  [G.]  =  Devil  Dog,  above. 

Texas  leaguer.  [From  the  Texas  (baseball)  League.'] 
Baseball.  A  fly  that  falls  too  far  out  to  be  handled  by  an 
infielder  and  too  close  in  for  an  outfielder.  Cant. 
tez'ke-re  (tez'ke-ri?),n.  Also  tes'ke-re. [Turk.]  =tezkirah. 
Tha'is  (tha'is;  F.,  as  name  of  opera,  ta'es'),  n.  1.  An 
Athenian  hetaera  celebrated  for  her  beauty.  She  went  with 
Alexander  on  his  expedition  into  Asia.  After  Alexander’s 
death  she  became  a  mistress  of  Ptolemy  I.  of  Egypt. 

2.  A  beautiful  Egyptian  woman  of  the  fourth  century, who, 
according  to  tradition,  was  converted  by  a  Theban  anchor¬ 
ite  from  a  dissolute  life.  She  entered  a  monastery  where  she 
lived  in  solitary  penance  for  three  years  and  died  in  peace. 
This  tradition  furnishes  the  theme  of  a  romance  by  Anatole 
France,  upon  which  is  based  the  opera  “Thai’s,”  of  which 
the  libretto  was  written  by  Louis  Gallet  (1S35-1S98)  and 
the  music  by  Jules  Iilmile  Frederic  Massenet  (1842-1912). 

||  th6'  dan'sant'  (ta'  daN'saN') ;  pi.  th£s  dansants.  [F., lit., 
dancing  tea.]  An  afternoon  entertainment  at  which  there  is 
dancing  and  at  which  tea  and  other  refreshments  are  served, 
ther'mi'on  (thGr'ml'on),  n.  [Gr.  dipjnj  heat  4"  ton.] 
Physics.  An  electrically  charged  particle  emitted  by  an 
incandescent  substance ;  a  free  corpuscle  within  the  body 
of  a  metal  or  other  substance.  Thermions  are  either  nega¬ 
tively  charged  (electrons)  or  positively  charged  (ions) . 
ther'mi-on'ic  (thfir'ml-on'Tk),  a.  Physics.  Of  or  pertaining 
to,  or  of  the  nature  of,  a  thermion  or  thermions.  —  thermi¬ 
onic  current,  an  electric  current  due  to  the  directed  move¬ 
ments  of  thermions,  as  in  the  electric  discharge  through  a 
vacuum  tube  with  the  cathode  incandescent. — thermionic 
valve,  Elec.,  an  audion;  vacuum  tube, 
ther'nii-on'ics  (-Tks),  n.  That  branch  of  physics  dealing 
with  the  phenomena  arising  from  the  existence  of  thermions, 
thermoelectric  detector.  See  detector,  above, 
ther'mos  bot'tle  or  flask'  (thGr'mos).  [Gr.  deppos  hot.  See 
thermal.]  A  kind  of  vacuum  bottle  or  Dewar  flask.  See 
vacuum  bottle,  below.  Cf.  Dewar  vessel,  in  the  Diet. 
tW  Thermos  is  a  trade-mark  name, 
third  service.  See  air  service,  above. 

Thos  (thos).  n.  [L.  thos,  fr.  Gr.  jackal.]  A  subgenus 
or  genus  of  the  dog  family,  containing  the  African  jackals, 
three  striper.  Naval.  See  striper,  above, 
thrift  stamp.  A  war-savings  stamp  of  the  denomination  of 
25  cents,  issued  by  the  Government  from  Dec.  3,  1917,  to 
Dec.  31,  1921,  and  sold  for  the  raising  of  war  revenue  from 
the  loan  of  small  savings  and  to  encourage  thrift.  See  war- 
savings  stamp,  war-savings  certificate,  below, 
throm'bo-gen  (throm'b$-jen) ,  n.  [thrombin  +  -gen  a.] 
Physiol.  Chem.  A  substance  supposed  to  exist  in  the  blood 
plasma  and  to  give  rise  to  thrombin  at  the  time  of  clotting, 
throm'bo-ki-nase  (-kT-nas),  n.  [thrombogen  4*Gr.  taveiv 
to  move  4-  -ose.]  Physiol.  Chem.  A  substance,  present  in 
the  tissues,  which  accelerates  the  clotting  of  blood,  pre¬ 
sumably  by  converting  thrombogen  into  thrombin.  It  is 
thought  to  be  a  phospholipin  of  the  cephalin  group, 
throm'bo-plas'tic  (-plSs'tTk),  a.  [thrombo-  -f  -plastic.] 
Physiol.  Chem.  Accelerating  the  action  of  thrombin,  or  of 
thrombogen,  in  clotting  blood.  Cf.  thrombokinase.  —  t. 
substances,  certain  substances  in  the  tissue  of  the  body 
supposed  to  aid  in  the  process  of  clotting  blood, 
throm'bo-plas'tin  (-tin),  n.  Thrombokinase. 
thrust*,  n.  Engin.  The  force  exerted  endwise  through  a 
propeller  shaft,  as  of  a  vessel  or  aircraft,  due  to  reaction  of 
the  water  or  air  on  the  revolving  propeller  blades  or  vanes 
and  serving  to  drive  the  craft  ahead. 
thumb'print/  (thum'pnnt') ,  w.  An  impression  made  by  the 
thumb,  esp.  a  print  made  by  the  inside  of  the  first  joint  and 
showing  its  characteristic  lineation.  Cf.  fingerprint, 
above,  —  v.t.  To  make  a  thumbprint  or  thumbprints  of. 
tick'er  (tik'er),  or  tik'ker,  n.  Elec.  A  form  of  interrupter, 
or  chopper,  used  as  a  detector  in  wireless,  consisting  of  a 
rapidly  rotating  wheel  by  means  of  which  the  current  is 
made  and  broken  by  momentary  contacts  between  a  brush 
and  a  strip  of  conducting  material  in  the  rim  of  the  wheel, 
tick'ler  coil',  or  tick'ler*.  n.  Elec.  A  coil  connected  in 
the  plate  circuit  and  coupled  to  an  inductance  in  the  grid 
circuit  of  a  wireless  receiving  set,  for  producing  a  regenera¬ 
tive  effect  in  damped-wave  reception  or  a  continuous  oscil¬ 
lation  in  heterodyne  reception  of  undamped  waves; — called 
also  feed-back. 

tic'— po-lon'ga  (tYk'pG-lon'ga),  n.  [Singhalese  tic-polanga, 
fr.  tic  spot  4-  polanga  viper ;  also  tit-polanga,  fr.  tit- 
spotted  (cf.  tita  spot)  -f  polanga.]  Zool.  The  jessur. 
Ti'ger*,  the  A  nickname  of  Georges  E.  B.  Clemenceau, 
premier  of  France  (1917-1920). 
time  space,  or  space  time.  Math.  The  four-dimensional 
manifold  resulting  from  the  fusion  of  time  and  (three- 
dimensional)  space,  that  is,  from  the  continuous  repetition 
of  all  instantaneous  space  through  each  instant  of  time,  in 
which  fusion  the  special  dimensions  of  space  and  of  time 
may  be  treated  as  no  longer  intrinsically  distinguishable, 
tin  hat.  A  steel  helmet.  Soldiers ’  Slang. 

Ti-tan'ic  (tl-tSn'Tk),  n.  A  British  steamship  of  46,328 
gross  tonnage,  the  largest  at  that  time,  which,  on  April  14, 
1912,  during  her  maiden  voyage  from  Liverpool  to  New 
York  struck  an  iceberg  in  lat.  41°  46'  N,  long.  50°  14' W, 
while  running  at  18  knots  and  sank  (April  15)  with  a  loss  of 
1,513  souls  out  of  a  total  of  more  than  2,200  on  board, 
ti-trim'e-try  (tl-trTm'e-tri),  n.  Chem.  Measurement  or 
analysis  by  titration.  —  ti'tri-met'ric  (tl'tri-mSt'nk),  a. 
T.  N.T.,  or  TNT.  Abbr.  Trinitrotoluene,  or  trinitrotoluol, 
tobe  (tob) ,  n.  [Ar.  thaub  garment.]  A  piece  of  cotton  cloth, 
of  any  of  various  colors  and  from  12  to  15  feet  long,  worn 
by  natives  as  an  outer  garment.  Northern  &  Cen.  Africa. 
toddle  top.  A  kind  of  teetotum,  generally  marked  with  a 
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T  (for  take,  that  is,  take  the  number  below  the  T),  P  (for 
put  down),  etc. 

II  tol'do  (tSl'do),  n.  [Sp.,  of  uncert.  origin.]  A  rude  shelter, 
as  a  tent  or  hut,  of  the  Indians  of  South  America, 
tone  wheel.  Wireless.  A  commutator  in  the  form  of  a 
rapidly  revolving  disk,  or  wheel,  for  breaking  up  a  current 
into  any  desired  audio-frequency, 
tong  (tong),  n.  [Chinese  fang 2,  lit.,  hall.]  In  China,  an 
association,  secret  society,  or  organization  of  any  kind  ;  in 
the  United  States,  usually,  a  secret  association  of  Chinese, 
such  as  that  of  the  highbinders, 
ton'o-scope  (ton'u-skop;  to'n$-),_  n.  [tono-  -f  -scope.'] 
Psychol.  An  instrument  with  which  the  tonal  accuracy  of 
the  musical  voice  is  visually  registered  and  measured, 
toil'sil-lec'to-my  (ton'si-lek'tS-mT),  n.  [L.  tonsillse  ton¬ 
sils  +  E.  -ectomy.]  Med.  Operative  removal  of  the  tonsils. 
To'ny*  (to'nl),  n. ;  pi.  -nies  (-nTz).  [Dim.  of.inlonio,  Pg. 
form  of  Anthony.]  A  Portuguese  private.  Soldiers \  Slang. 
top  grafting.  Hort.  Grafting  in  tvhich  the  scion  is  inserted 
in  the  top  or  branches  of  the  plant.  Cf.  crown  grafting 
and  root  grafting,  in  the  Diet. 
to'pi  (to'pi),  71.;  pi.  -pis  (- plz).  An  antelope  ( Damaliscus 
corrigum  jimela)  of  British  East  Africa  (Kenya  Colony), 
having  a  glossy  purplish  brown  coat.  It  is  related  to  the 
blesbok.  Also,  any  of  various  related  varieties  native  of  dis¬ 
tricts  south  of  the  Sahara. 

top'i-cal*  (top'I-kal),  a.  Pertaining  to  the  topics  of  the  day; 
containing  allusions  that  are  of  local  interest  (often  hu¬ 
morous)  ,  or  of  general,  but  usually  temporary,  interest ;  as, 
a  topical  song ;  a  topical  subject ;  topical  allusions, 
top  sergeant.  The  first  sergeant  of  a  military  company, 
battery,  or  troop.  Colloq. 
torch'bear'er*,  n.  See  camp-fire  girl,  above, 
tor-pe'do*,  n.  An  automobile  with  a  torpedo  body.  Cant. 
torpedo  body.  An  automobile  body  which  is  built  so  that 
the  side  surfaces  are  flush.  Cant. 

tor-pe'do-plane'  (tor-pe'dS-plan'),  n.  An  airplane  speci¬ 
ally  fitted  for  carrying  and  discharging  torpedoes, 
torpedo  school.  Naval.  A  school  for  teaching  and  training 
officers  and  men  to  handle  torpedoes,  as  at  a  torpedo  sta¬ 
tion.  Cf.  torpedo  station,  in  the  Dictionary. 

||  to'to'  (to'to'),  7i.  [F.]  Trench  vermin.  Soldiers’  Slang. 
tour'ing*  (toor'Tng) ,  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  of  tour.  Hence:  p.  a. 
Automobiles.  Of  a  coupe  or  sedan,  having  a  permanent 
top  but  removable  or  disappearing  panels  and  frames  along 
the  sides,  so  that  they  can  be  made  open  from  windshield 
to  back.  See  automobile! .  Illust.,  in  the  Diet.]  cf.  sedan, 
above,  and  touring  car,  in  the  Dictionary. 
toxic  smoke.  See  gas,  above. 

tra-bant'  (tra-bant'),  n.  [G.  trabant  life  guard,  satellite; 
cf.  LG.  dravant.  Oi  uncert.  origin ;  perh.  ultimately  fr. 
Pers.  darban  porter,  warder,  or  perh.  fr.  Bohem.  drab 
foot  soldier.  Cf.  drabant.]  Bodyguard  ;  armed  attendant, 
esp. of  royalty, as  in  some  European  countries.  Chiefly  Hist. 
trae'er*  (tras'er),  n.  Any  device,  as  one  producing  a  trail 
of  smoke  by  day  or  of  fire  by  night,  attached,  or  designed  to 
be  attached,  to  a  projectile  to  enable  the  gunner  to  observe 
its  flight  and  thus  correct  his  aim.  —  tracer  bullet, 
track  *,  71.  See  tread,  below. 

trac'tor*,  71.  1.  An  automobile  used  for  drawing  or  hauling 
something,  as  a  vehicle,  plow,  or  harrow. 

2.  An  airplane  (commonly  single-engined)  having  the  pro¬ 
peller  or  propellers  forward  of  the  main  supporting  sur¬ 
faces  ;  —  called  in  full  tractor  airplane. 
tractor  propeller.  Aeronautics.  A  propeller  which  is 
placed  at  the  forward  end  of  its  shaft  and  pulls  on  the 
thrust  bearing  instead  of  pushing.  Cf.  pusher,  above, 
trade  acceptance.  Com.  A  bill  of  exchange  arising  out  of 
a  current  merchandise  transaction,  drawn  by  the  seller  of 
the  goods  on  the  buyer  for  the  purchase  price  and  accepted 
by  the  buyer  by  a  signed  acknowledgment  across  the  face 
of  the  instrument.  Such  an  acknowledgment  constitutes 
an  agreement  to  the  effect  that  the  acceptor  will  pay  at 
maturity,  according  to  its  tenor,  such  bill  without  qualify¬ 
ing  conditions.  Trade  acceptances,  when  properly  created, 
become  negotiable  instruments  of  credit,  and  thus  add  to 
the  circulating  medium,  as  do  bankers’  acceptances.  Cf. 
bankers’  acceptance,  above, 
trade  agreement.  Trade-Unionism.  An  agreement  be¬ 
tween  an  employer  and  a  trade-union,  or  the  like,  which 
fixes  wages,  hours  of  labor,  or  the  like, 
traffic  manager.  One  employed,  as  in  an  industrial  estab¬ 
lishment,  because  of  his  knowledge  of  transportation  rates 
and  routes,  etc.,  to  superintend  the  shipping  of  goods,  to 
adjust  claims,  to  check  up  waybills,  etc. 
trailing  edge.  Aeronautics.  The  rearmost  edge  of  an  aero¬ 
foil  or  a  propeller  blade.  Cf.  leading  edge,  above, 
trail  rope.  The  long  trailing  rope  attached  to  a  spherical 
balloon,  to  serve  as  a  brake  and  as  a  variable  ballast, 
train  ee'  (tran'e'),  n.  One  that  is  undergoing  training, 
tram'po-lin,  -line  (tram'pS-lIn),  n.  [It.  trampoli  stilts.] 
An  exhibition  or  performance  in  which  the  actors  or  par¬ 
ticipants  are  on  stilts.  —  v.  i.  To  walk  on,  or  as  on,  stilts, 
trans'at-lan'tic  (trans'at-lan'tlk),  n.  One  who  dwells,  or 
something  that  is,  across  the  Atlantic;  esp.,  an  American. 
—  trans'at-lan'ti-can  (-tl-kan),  n.  —  trans'at-lan'ti- 
cism  (-siz’m),  71.  All  Chiefly  Eng. 
trans'fer-ee'*,  71.  One  who  is  transferred,  as  from  one  grade 
or  position  to  another. 

transverse  dihedral.  =  dihedral,  t>.,  above, 
tra-pez'ing  (tra-pez'Tng) ,  n.  Act  or  action  of  performing  on 
the  trapeze.  —  tra-pez'ist  (-pez'Ist),  n. 
trav'e-logue  (trav'e-log) ,  n.  [ travel  +  dialogue.]  Also 
trav'e-log.  A  talk  or  lecture  on  travel,  usually  with  illus¬ 
trations,  as  with  the  stereopticon  or  cinematograph, 
tread*,  n.  Of  a  vehicle,  esp.  an  automobile,  the  distance 
from  side  to  side  between  the  points  of  contact  with  the 
road,  or  other  surface,  of  a  pair  of  wheels ;  the  gauge, 
treasury  savings  certificate.  A  registered,  nontransfera- 
ble  certificate  of  the  United  States  government,  issued  in 
denominations  of  $25,  $100,  and  $1 ,000  maturity  value  five 
years  from  date  of  issuer  the  interest  rate  of  yield  being 
about  4)  per  cent  per  annum  compounded  semiannually, 
if  held  to  maturity.  Treasury  savings  certificates  were  first 
issued  for  1921  but  the  new  issue  for  1922  was  intended  to 
replace  the  war-savings  certificates  (which  see,  below), 
trea'ty*,  n.  For  treaties  of  Neuilly-sur-Seine,  Saint-Ger¬ 
main,  Sevres,  Trianon,  Versailles,  see  World  War, 
below. 


treaty  port.  A  sea  or  river  port,  or,  also,  in  later  usage  an 
inland  citv,  opened  by  treaty  to  foreign  trade;  — esp.  of  cer¬ 
tain  ports’  in  China,  and,  formerly,  in  Japan  and  Korea, 
tre'fa  (tra'fa),  a.  Ceremonially  unclean ;  tref.  See  tref,  in 
the  Dictionary. 

trench  back.  Med.  A  painful  condition  of  rigidity  of  the 
back  often  occurring  in  soldiers,  resulting  from  the  con¬ 
strained  position  necessary  in  trench  duty, 
trench  disease.  Med.  a  Trench  fever,  b  Trench  nephritis, 
trench  fever.  Med.  A  fever,  affecting  soldiers  in  the  trench¬ 
es,  spread  by  lice. 

trench  foot  or  feet.  Med.  An  affection  resembling  that 
attending  chilblains,  marked  by  blueness  or  redness  of  the 
feet  and  in  severe  cases  by  gangrene,  due  to  the  combined 
effect  of  cold  and  wet  upon  the  feet  ; — so  called  from 
its  prevalence  among  soldiers  serving  in  the  trenches, 
trench  gun  or  mortar.  A  small  portable  cannon  or  mortar 
used  at  short  range  for  dropping  bombs  or  similar  projec¬ 
tiles  into  an  enemy’s  trenches. 

trench  nephritis.  M ed.  An  acute  nephritis,  resulting  from 
exposure,  occurring  in  soldiers  on  trench  duty, 
trench  sickness.  Med.  a  Trench  fever,  b  Trench  nephritis, 
trench  warfare.  Mil.  Warfare  in  which  the  opposing 
forces  face  each  other  in  trenches.  Mining  and  countermin¬ 
ing,  the  digging  of  dugouts  and  shelters,  and  construction 
of  an  elaborate  trench  system  are  features  of  such  warfare. 
Tren'tine  (tren'ten ;  -tin),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  Trent,  a 
city  of  Tirol ;  esp.,  pertaining  to  the  Council  of  Trent. 
Tre’p'o-ne'ma  (trep'o-ne'md),  n.  [NL.;  Gr.  rpirtiv  to  turn 
+  vrjua  thread.]  Bad.  A  genus  of  microorganisms  some¬ 
times  placed  with  Spirochseta  but  now  commonly  regarded 
as  related  to  Trypanosoma,  among  the  protozoans.  The  or¬ 
ganism  consists  of  slender  cells  with  undulating  membrane. 
T.  pallidum  (syn.  Spirochseta  pallida)  causes  syphilis, 
tri'al-ism*,  n.  [Cf.  dualism.]  A  federation  or  union  of 
three  states.  —  tri'al-ist,  n. 

tri'an'gle*,  n.  A  group  or  set  of  three ;  esp.,  a  group  of  three 
persons  whose  mutual  interests  are  in  some  way  compli¬ 
cated,  as  by  sex  relationship;  also,  a  complicated  situ¬ 
ation  involving  three  objects,  persons,  or  the  like;  as, 
the  eternal  triangle ;  human  triangle. 
tri-an'nu-al  (tn-an'u-al),  a.  Triennial.  Rare. 
tric'o-lette'  (trlk'S-let') ,  n.  [ tricot  +  -lette  (as  in  flannel¬ 
ette).  See  -ette.]  A  kind  of  dress  goods  similar  to  Jersey 
cloth,  but  made  of  cotton  or  fiber  silk, 
tri'fa  (trl'fd) ,  a.  Var.  of  trefa,  above, 
tri-hy'drol  (trl-hl'drol;  -drol),  n.  See  hydrol,  1,  above, 
trim'mer*,  71.  Coal  Storage.  An  apparatus  for  piling  coal 
in  gradually  increasing  piles  in  the  form  of  cones  or  prisms, 
trl-ni'tride  (trl-nl'trld  ; -trld),  71.  Also -trid.  [tri- +  ni¬ 
tride.]  Chem.  A  nitride  having  three  atoms  of  nitrogen  in 
the  molecule. 

tri-ni'tro-cre'sol  (trl-nl'trS-kre'sol ;  -sol),  n.  [trinitro-  + 
cresol.]  Org.  Chem.  A  compound,  C7H5O7N3,  closely  re¬ 
lated  to  picric  acid  and  similarly  used  as  an  explosive.  It  is 
more  sensitive  to  shock  than  picric  acid, 
tri-ni'tro-tol'u-ene  (-tol'u-en),  n.  [ trinitro — |-  toluene.] 
Org.  Chem.  Any  of  several  isomeric  compounds,  CHaCeHj- 
(NCbb,  made  by  nitrating  toluene;  specif.,  the  a-,  sym¬ 
metrical,  or  2,  4,  6-,  form,  resembling  picric  acid  ;  —  called 
also  tri-ni'tro-tol'u-ol  (-61;  -51).  Abbr.  T.  N.  T.  It  forms 
pale  yellow  crystals  darkening  to  deep  brown  and  is  insensi¬ 
tive  to  friction  or  ordinary  shock.  It  is  an  ingredient  of  va¬ 
rious  explosives  and  is  also  used  alone  as  a  filling  for  shells, 
tri-ni'tro-xy'lene  (-zl'len),  n.  [ trinitro -  +  xylene.]  Also 
tri-ni'tro-xy'lol  (-zl'lol ;  -lol) .  Chem.  Any  of  several  iso¬ 
meric  trinitro  derivatives,  CsHCCHa)  2  (NC>2)3,  of  the  three 
xylenes.  Solid  products  containing  one  or  more  of  these 
isomers  and  resembling  trinitrotoluene  in  explosive  proper¬ 
ties  are  obtained  by  nitrating  commercial  xylene, 
tri'ode  (trl'od),  n.  Elec.  A  vacuum  tube  having  three  elec¬ 
trodes,  as  used  in  wireless.  See  vacuum  tube,  below. 
Tri'ple  En'tente'  (trip'’l  aN'taNt').  An  understanding 
based  on  treaty  obligations  and  virtually  constituting  a 
triple  alliance  between  France,  Great  Britain,  and  Russia. 
Important  steps  in  its  development  were;  (1)  the  consum¬ 
mation  of  an  alliance  between  France  and  Russia  during 
the  years  1S90-1S93  (first  announced  in  August,  1897) ;  (2) 
the  adjustment  (esp.  by  convention  signed  April  8, 1904)  of 
questions  in  dispute  between  France  and  Great  Britain,  as 
with  reference  to  Egypt,  Morocco,  etc. ;  (3)  the  adjustment 
(by  convention,  signed  August  31,  1907)  of  points  at  issue 
between  Great  Britain  and  Russia,  esp.  as  to  their  relations 
in  Asia.  See  allies,  Dual  Alliance,  2,  and  Entente  Cor- 
diale,  above,  and  cf.  Triple  Alliance,  in  the  Dictionary. 
triplex  process.  Metal.  A  process  for  making  steel  in  which 
the  material  is  partially  treated  in  a  Bessemer  converter, 
transferred  without  interruption  to  an  open-hearth  furnace 
for  the  second  stage  of  the  treatment,  and  then  finished 
in  an  electric  furnace, 
trom'bash.  Var.  of  trumbash,  below. 

||  tronk  (troqk),  n.  [Cape  Dutch,  fr.  Port,  tronco,  tree 
trunk,  the  stocks,  prison,  fr.  L.  truncus.]  A  prison ;  jail ; 
lockup.  So.  Africa. 
troop*,  n.  See  boy  scout,  above. 

tro-pis'tic  (tro-pls'tlk) ,  a.  Biol.  Of  or  pertaining  to,  or 
characteristic  of,  tropism. 

trop'o-pause  (trop'S-poz) ,  n.  [Gr.  tp&tos  (as  in  troposphere) 
+7ra0<7is  a  ceasing,  fr.  iraveir  to  cause  to  stop.  See  pause,  7j.j 
Meteorol.  The  top  of  the  troposphere, 
trop'o-sphere  (-sfer),  n.  [F.  troposphere,  fr.  Gr.  rpiros  a. 
turn,  but  in  sense  as  if  fr.  rpo7rij  a  turn  or  change  (both  fr. 
rptwetr  to  turn)  +  F.  sphere  sphere.  See  trope,  sphere.] 
Meteorol.  All  that  portion  of  the  atmosphere  below  the 
stratosphere.  It  is  that  portion  in  which  temperature  gen¬ 
erally  rapidly  decreases  with  altitude,  clouds  form,  and 
conveaion  is  active. 

tro'tol  (tro'tol;  -tol),  71.  Trinitrotoluene  (which  see,  above), 
tro'tyl  (tro'tll),  71.  Trinitrotoluene  (which  see,  above), 
tru'eial  (troo'shal),  a.  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  bound  by  the 
conditions  of,  a  truce ;  —  used  esp.  with  reference  to  certain 
Arab  tribes  (see  Trucial  chief,  below),  or  their  territory ; 
as,  Trucial  Coast,  Trucial  League,  Trucial  sheikh,  etc.  — - 
Trucial  chief,  the  chief,  or  leader,  of  any  of  certain  Arab 
tribes  of  the  Oman  coast  which,  at  various  times  since  1820 
(esp.  in  1853),  have  entered  into  treaty  obligations  with 
Great  Britain  to  cooperate  in  maintaining  the  maritime 
peaceof  the  Persian  Gulf  and  adjacent  waters,  for  which  pur¬ 
poses  they  have  joined  in  a  league  (Trucial  League). 


ale,  senate,  c&re,  am,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofa  ;  eve,  event,  end,  recent,  mak8r ;  Ice,  Ill ;  old,  obey,  6rb,  Sdd,  soft,  connect ;  use,  unite,  urn,  up,  circi/s,  menu ; 

||  Foreign  Word,  f  Obsolete  Variant  of.  4*  combined  with.  =  equals. 


ADDENDA 


evil 


trum'bash  (trum'bSsh),  n.  Also  trom'bash.  [Native 
name.]  A  kind  of  boomerang  used  by  some  Sudanese  tribes, 
trust'i-fy  (trus'tl-fi),  v.  t. ;  -fied  (-fid) ;  -fv'ing.  To  form 
into  a  trust ;  make  a  trust  of  (as  by  combining  a  number  of 
separate  businesses) ; —  chiefly  in  p.  p.,  trustified. —  trust'- 
i-u-ca'tion  (-fl-ka'shun),  n.  Both  Commercial  Cant. 
try'out'  (trl'out'),  n.  In  sports,  a  test  by  which  the  fitness 
of  a  contestant  to  remain  in  a  certain  class  is  determined  ; 
hence,  a  similar  test  or  trial  of  one  in  any  occupation,  call¬ 
ing,  or  the  like. 

T.  S.  Abbr.  Test  Solution  ;  Transport  and  Supply, 
tsam'ba (tsam'bd) ,  n.  [Tibetan  rtsam-pa]  Barley  parched 
and  ground ;  —  the  chief  cereal  food  in  Tibet  and  neighbor¬ 
ing  parts  of  Mongolia. 

tune*,  v.  ».  —  to  tune  In,  Wireless,  to  adjust  the  frequency 
of  a  wireless  receiving  station  to  that  of  a  particular  send¬ 
ing  station  from  which  messages  are  to  be  received, 
tune*,  v.  t.  —  to  tune  out,  Wireless,  to  keep  (signals,  mes¬ 
sages,  or  the  like)  from  affecting  a  receiver  by  tuning  or  ad¬ 
justing  the  latter  so  that  it  will  not  respond  to  their  wave 
lengths.  —  to  tune  up,  Mach.,  to  run  awhile  and  make 
any  necessary  adjustments  on,  so  as  to  bring  into  first- 
class  working  conditions,  as  an  automobile  engine, 
tuning  coil.  Elec.  A  tuner  consisting  of  a  single  coil.  See 
tuner,  3,  in  Diet. 

tu'pek  (too'pek),  tu'pik  (-plk),  n.  Var.  of  topek,  in  Diet. 
Tur'cize  (tflr'siz),  v.  t.  Var.  of  Turkize. 
tur'key-trot'  (tur'kl-trot') ,  n.  An  eccentric  ragtime  dance, 
danced  with  the  feet  well  apart  and  with  a  characteristc 
rise  on  the  ball  of  the  foot,  followed  by  a  drop  upon  the 
heel.  Similar  dances  are  the  bunny  hug  and  grizzly  bear. 
Turk'ize  (tur'klz) ,  V.  t.  To  render  Turkish, 
turn  indicator.  Aeronautics.  An  instrument  showing  when 
the  direction  of  the  line  of  flight,  or  the  direction  of  the  pro¬ 
jection  of  that  line  on  a  horizontal  plane,  is  altering.  Some 
kinds  show  also  the  rate  of  turn,  in  terms  either  of  the  an¬ 
gular  velocity  or  of  the  radius  of  curvature, 
turn  meter.  Aeronautics.  An  instrument  similar  to  a  turn 
indicator,  but  which  shows  quantitatively  the  rate  of  turn 
in  terms  of  the  angular  velocity  or  the  radius  of  curvature, 
turn'o'ver*,  n.  The  number  of  persons  employed  within  a 
given  period  to  maintain  a  certain  working  force,  as  in  a 
factory,  or  the  ratio  of  this  number  to  the  number  in  the 
average  force  maintained ;  as.  a  labor  turnover,  the  turn¬ 
over  in  a  teaching  force. 

twilight  sleep.  [Literal  translation  of  G.  dammerschlaf] 
A  condition  of  partial  narcosis,  or  stupor,  produced  by  the 
action  of  a  combination  of  scopolamine  and  morphine  or  a 
morphine  derivative,  and  intended  to  ameliorate  the  pains 
of  childbirth. 

twist*,  v.  t.  Life  Insurance.  To  induce  (a  person)  to  drop  a 
policy  already  in  force  in  a  company  other  than  that  of  the 
twisting  agent  for  one  in  the  agent’s  company.— twist'er.n. 
two  striper.  See  striper,  above. 

Tyn'dall  beam',  Tyn'dall  cone'  (tin 'dal).  [After  John 
Tyndall,  British  physicist.]  Phys.  Chem.  The  luminous 
beam  or  cone  seen  when  a  narrow  pencil  of  light  is  passed 
through  a  disperse  system  (e.  g.  smoky  or  mist-laden  air). 
Tyn'dall  me'ter,  or  tyn'dall-me'ter  (-me'ter),  n.  An  ap¬ 
paratus  for  measuring  the  brightness  of  the  Tyndall  beam, 
type*,  v.  t.  Med.  To  compare  (samples  of  blood  for  transfu¬ 
sion)  in  order  to  determine  the  compatibility  of  the  blood 
of  the  donor  for  transfusion  to  that  of  the  receptor, 
typh-lol'o-gy  (tlf-lol'8-ji) ,  n.  [Gr.ruvXos  blind  +  -logy.'] 
The  scientific  study  of  blindness,  its  causes,  effects,  etc. ; 
the  branch  of  science  that  deals  with  blindness, 
ty'pho-ma-la'ri-a  (tl'fS-ma-la'rl-d ;  115),  n.  [ typhus  + 
malaria.']  Med.  A  supposed  compound  of  typhoid  fever 
and  malaria  ;  a  disease  with  typhoid  symptoms  assumed  to 
be  of  malarial  origin. 

ty'po-SCript  (tT'pS-skrlpt),  n.  [typo-  +  script.]  Type¬ 
writing  ;  typewritten  matter ;  typescript. 

||  U'ber-mensch  (ii'ber-mensh),  n.  [G.]  Overman ;  super¬ 
man.  See  super-  and  superman,  above. 

U'-boat',  n.  [From  the  designation  of  submarines  in  the 
German  navy,  by  the  letter  U  with  a  distinguishing  number 
added.  U  is  probably  an  abbreviation  for  G.  unterseeboot, 
lit.,  under-sea-boat  (i.  e.,  submarine).]  A  submarine;  — 
generally  restricted  to  German  or  Austrian  submarines,  as 
in  the  World  War  (1914-1918). 
u'do  (oo'do) ,  n.  [Jap.]  A  vegetable  and  ornamental  plant 
(Aralia  cordata)  cultivated  largely  in  China  and  Japan 
and  recently  introduced  into  the  United  States.  The  young 
shoots,  blanched  by  covering  with  earth  and  resembling 
celery,  are  the  edible  part. 

u'ku-ie'le  (oo'kdfi-la'la),  n.  [Hawaiian,  prop.,  flea,  jump¬ 
ing  insect.]  A  kind  of  small  guitar  with  four  strings,  used 
originally  in  Hawaii. 

ul'ster-ette'  (ul'ster-St') ,  n.  [ulster  +  -etle.]  A  light  ulster, 
ul'ti-ma-cy  (ul'tl-md-sl),  n.  [From  ultimate.]  State  or 
quality  of  being  ultimate. 

ul-trau'di-on  (ul-tr6'dT-on),  n.  [ultra- +  audion]  Elec. 
An  electrical  detector  of  undamped  waves,  having  a  range 
of  6,000  miles.  Cf.  audion  and  detector,  above, 
u'na-flow'  en'gine  (u'na-flo').  [L.  una  (fern,  of  unus )  one 
+  E.  flow.]  Mech.  A  type  of  engine  in  which  the  steam  or 
gas  instead  of  being  exhausted  through  valves  is  exhausted 
through  ports  at  or  near  the  middle  of  the  cylinder  walls, 
un-con'scious  ( un-kon'shus),  n.  Psychol.  [With  the.] 
That  portion  of  the  mental  field  whose  contents  are  not  di¬ 
rectly  accessible  to  consciousness,  or  which  do  not  reach 
consciousness.  Cf.  foreconscious,  above, 
un'der-car'riage  *,  n.  Aeronautics.  The  landing  gear  of  an 
aircraft.  See  landing  gear,  above, 
un'der-sea',  a.  Being,  or  carried  on,  under  the  sea,  or  un¬ 
der  the  surface  of  the  sea  ;  as,  under-sea  fighting, 
un'der-sea' (un'der-se')\ady.  Under  the  sea ;  beneath  the 
un'der-seas'  (-sez')  /  surface  of  the  sea ;  as,  a  subma¬ 

rine  moving  undersea. 

un'der-slung'*  (un'der-slung'),  un'der-hung'*  (-hung'),  a. 
Of  an  automobile  body,  suspended  from  the  springs  in 
such  a  manner  that  the  frame  of  the  chassis  is  below  the 
axles,  the  object  being  to  lower  the  center  of  gravity. 
Un'der-wood  Tar'iff  Act  (un'der-wobd).  An  act  of  Con¬ 
gress,  passed  October  3,  1913  (63rd  Congress); — so  called 
from  Oscar  W.  Underwood,  representative  from  Alabama. 
See  tariff,  n.,  1  g,  in  the  Dictionary. 


un-sprung'*  (un-sprung'),  a.  Aeronautics.  Not  sprung. 
See  spring,  v.  t.,  above. 

U.  of  S.  A.,  or  U.  of  S.  Afr.  Abbr.  Union  of  South  Africa, 
up-heav'al-ist  (up-hev'dl-Ist),  n.  One  who  aims  at  a  social 

upheaval  or  overturning. 

U'lase  (u'ras  ;  -raz),  n.  Chem.  =  urease,  in  Diet. 
useful  load.  Aeronautics.  The  excess  of  the  full  load  over 
the  dead  weight  of  an  aircraft  itself.  It  includes  the  crew 
and  passengers,  oil  and  fuel,  excess  ballast,  electric-light 
installation,  chart  board,  detachable  gun  mounts,  bomb 
storage  and  releasing  gear,  wireless  apparatus,  etc.  Cf. 
dead  load,  above. 

vacuum  bottle,  flask,  or  vessel.  A  bottle,  flask,  or  vessel 
made  on  the  principle  of  the  Dewar  vessel,  as  for  keeping 
liquids  either  hot  or  cold  for  several  hours.  Cf.  Dewar 
vessel,  in  the  Dictionary,  thermos  bottle,  above, 
vacuum  tube*.  Elec.  The  vacuum  tube  as  originally  de¬ 
vised  contained  simply  a  filament,  which  could  be  heated 
to  any  desired  temperature  by  passing  a  current  through  it, 
and  a  small  metallic  plate  connected  to  an  auxiliary  termi¬ 
nal.  As  developed  for  use  in  wireless,  however,  a  third  ele¬ 
ment  was  added  consisting  of  a  "grid"  located  between  the 
filament  and  the  plate  (see  grid,  above) .  As  thus  developed, 
the  vacuum  tube  is  widely  used  for  detecting,  amplifying, 
generating,  modulating,  etc.  There  are  several  types,  dif¬ 
fering  somewhat  in  form  and  in  details  of  construction,  but 
all  having  the  same  general  operating  principles  and  re¬ 
sembling  in  appearance  small  incandescent  lamps.  Called 
also  audion,  electron  tube,  pliotron,  thermionic  valve,  trlode, 
vacuum  valve,  etc. 

vacuum  valve.  =  vacuum  tube,  above, 
val'or-ize  (val'er-Iz) ,  v.  t.  To  enhance,  or  attempt  to  en¬ 
hance,  the  market  value  or  price  of  by  valorization. 

||  va-lu'ta  (va-loo'ta),  n.  [It.,  fr.  valere  to  be  worth,  L.  va- 
lere.  Cf.  value.]  yalue ;  worth ;  specif.,  the  value  of  any 
currency,  as  of  certain  European  countries,  as  agreed  upon, 
or  its  exchange  value  with  reference  to  the  currency  of  an¬ 
other  (specified)  country. 

vamp  (vamp),  n.  One  who  vamps ;  a  vampire,  as  in  a  novel, 
play,  or  the  like.  See  vampire,  below.  Slang. 
vamp,  v.  i.  To  take  the  part  of  a  vampire,  as  in  a  play ; 
act  the  vamp ;  beguile  ;  —  often  used  humorously.  —  v.  t.  To 
treat  as  a  vampire  might.  Both  Slang. 
vam'pire*,  n.  Fig.:  One  who  lives  by  preying  on  others;  in 
recent  use,  esp.  an  adventuress ;  specif.,  a  seductive  female 
(rarely,  a  male)  character  in  a  novel,  play,  or  the  like,  whose 
evil  motives  or  actions  form  an  important  part  of  the  plot; 
also,  an  actress  who  takes  such  parts, 
vam'pir-ish  (v5m'pIr-Tsh) ,  a.  Pert,  to  or  like  a  vampire, 
vapor,  or  vapour,  galvanizing.  Metal.  A  process  for  coat¬ 
ing  metal  (usually  iron  or  steel)  surfaces  with  zinc  by  expos¬ 
ing  them  to  the  vapor  of  zinc  instead  of,  as  in  ordinary  gal¬ 
vanizing,  to  molten  zinc ;  —  called  also  sherardizing.  Va¬ 
por  galvanizing  is  accomplished  by  heating  the  articles  to 
be  galvanized  together  with  zinc  dust  in  an  air-tight  recep¬ 
tacle  to  a  temperature  of  about  600°  F.,  which  is  188°  below 
the  melting  point  of  zinc,  or  by  exposing  the  articles  to 
vapor  from  molten  zinc  in  a  separate  receptacle, 
va'ri-o-cou'pler  (va'rt-S-kup'ler ;  115),  n.  [L.  varius  va¬ 
rious  +  E.  coupler.]  Elec.  A  form  of  coupler  often  used 
in  wireless  receiving  sets  to  link  the  receiver  with  the  aerial 
and  to  help  in  tuning  or  adjusting  the  wave  length  to  that 
of  the  sending  station. 

va'ri-om'e-ter*  (-Sm'e-ter),  n.  Elec.  A  device,  generally 
consisting  of  two  open  coils  of  wire  one  rotating  within  the 
other,  which  serves  to  vary  the  inductance  in  any  circuit  in 
which  it  may  be  used.  It  is  used  in  wireless  receiving  sets  to 
strengthen  the  signals  and  to  act  with  the  variocoupler  in 
adjusting  the  wave  length  to  that  of  the  sending  station. 
vas'O-re'flex  (vSs'8-re'fleks),  n.  [vaso-  +  reflex]  Phys¬ 
iol.  A  reaction,  or  reflex,  of  a  vessel,  usually  a  blood  vessel, 
vaude-vil'li-an  (vod-vll'l-dn),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  vaude¬ 
ville.  —  n.  A  vaudevillist. 

veg'e-tism  (vej'e-tlz’m) ,  n.  Vegetal  state  or  characteristic, 
vel'ou-tine'  (vSl'db-ten'),  n.  [F.  velouli  velvety  +  1st  -ine, 

1. ]  A  corded  wool  dress  fabric  having  a  velvet  finish, 
ve-ne'tian*,  n.  A  twilled  cotton  fabric  used  chiefly  as  a  lin¬ 
ing  for  garments.  Cf.  VENETIAN,  ».,  2  e,  in  the  Dictionary. 
Cotton  Venetians  have  been  used  in  this  country  since  1902. 

U.  S.  Bulletin  (1919). 

V'-en'gine,  n.  See  V-type  engine,  below. 

Ven-tu'ri  tube'*  (ven-too're) .  [From  its  inventor,  Giovanni 
Battista  Venturi  (1746-1822),  an  Italian  physicist.]  Phys¬ 
ics.  A  conical  efflux  tube  in  which  the  escaping  liquid  flows 
from  the  smaller  to  the  larger  end,  and  the  entrance  is 
rounded  to  conform  to  the  shape  of  the  vena  contracta. 
vers' li'brist  (ver'  le'brlst),  or  ||vers'  li'briste'  (le'brest'). 
A  writer  of  vers  libre. 

ver-tim'e-ter  (ver-tim'e-ter),  n.  [vertical  +  -meter] 
Physics.  An  instrument  which  indicates  the  minute  changes 
of  atmospheric  pressure  corresponding  to  small  vertical  mo¬ 
tions  of  aircraft. 

Very  light  (ver'T).  Mil.  &  Naval.  One  of  the  flares,  or 
light  signals,  used  in  the  Very  system  of  signaling.  See 
Very’s  night  signals  and  star  shell,  in  the  Diet. 
vest'ee'  (v&'te'),  n.  [vest  +  -ee  as  in  coatee,  with  dimin. 
force.]  An  ornamental  adjunct  of  dress  suggesting,  or  worn 
in  place  of,  a  vest,  or  waistcoat ;  as:  a  A  garment  of  brightly 
colored  broadcloth  or  the  like  resembling  a  waistcoat  but 
having  neither  armholes  nor  back,  worn  as  part  of  a  riding 
habit,  b  An  article  of  female  attire,  as  of  organdie  or  satin, 
with  or  without  a  collar,  worn  to  fill  in  or  ornament  the 
front  of  a  dress  or  suit. 

V.  I.  Abbr.  Virgin  Islands  (of  the  United  States), 
vib'ri-on  (vib'ri-on),  n.  Bacterial.  A  vibrio  or  vibrioid 

bacterium.  See  Vibrio  b,  in  the  Dictionary. 
vic-to'ri-a*,  n.  Automobiles.  A  touring  car  equipped  with 
a  calash  top  that,  usually,  extends  over  the  rear  seat  only. 
See  automobile,  Illust.,  in  the  Dictionary. 

Victory  loan.  1.  In  the  United  States,  the  Fifth  Liberty 
Loan  (see  Liberty  bond,  above). 

2.  In  Canada,  a  government  loan  in  November,  1919,  for 
$300,000,000,  which  was  much  oversubscribed. 

3.  In  Great  Britain,  a  government  loan  in  June,  1919,  with 
a  total  subscription  of  about  $3,440,000,000. 

Victory  Medal.  Mil.  A  medal  of  bronze  struck  by  the 
United  States  government  for  distribution  in  1920  to  about 
4,265,000  soldiers,  sailors,  nurses,  and  others  in  the  mili¬ 


tary  service  during  the  World  War  (1914-18).  The  obverse 
shows  Liberty,  armed  with  shield  and  sword ;  the  reverse, 
the  shield  of  the  United  States  and  the  names  of  the  Allied 
nations.  With  the  medal  is  to  be  worn  the  Victory  Rib¬ 
bon,  having  a  rainbow  blending  of  the  six  basic  colors  of 
the  spectrum,  issued  by  the  Allied  and  Associated  nations, 
virtual  pitch.  See  pitch,  above. 

vis'i-ble*  (vlz'I-b’l),  a.  Constructed  so  that  some  particu¬ 
lar  part,  or  a  record  made,  is  readily  visible  to  the  operator 
or  observer ;  as,  a  visible  typewriter,  in  which  the  writing  is 
visible  to  the  operator  without  lifting  the  carriage, 
vi'sion*  (vTzh'iin),  n.  Moving  Pictures.  A  small  scene 
shown  within  a  larger  one,  generally  used  to  indicate  the 
thought  of  an  actor  at  a  particular  moment, 
vi'ta-min  (vT'td-mln;  vit'a-;  vT-tam'in;  1S4),  n.  Also  -mine 
(-min  ;  -men).  [L.  vita  life  +  E.  amine]  Physiol.  Chem. 
Any  of  a  group  of  constituents  of  most  foods  in  their  natural 
state,  of  which  very  small  quantities  are  essential  for  the 
normal  nutrition  of  animals,  and  possibly  of  plants.  Their 
chemical  nature  is  not  yet  known.  Three  distinct  vitamins 
are  recognized  by  the  effect  produced  on  animals  when  these 
vitamins  are  absent  from  the  diet,  namely:  (1)  fat-soluble 
vitamin  A,  (2)  water-soluble  vitamin  B,  and  (3)  water- 
soluble  vitamin  C.  The  first  is  abundant  in  butter  fat, 
cod-liver  oil  and  other  liver  oils,  egg-yolk  fat,  green  leaves, 
oranges  and  perhaps  other  fruits,  and  lack  of  it  in  the  diet 
causes  a  characteristic  affection  of  the  eyes,  failure  of  young 
animals  to  grow,  and  finally  death.  Its  absence  also  is  a 
factor  in  rickets.  The  second  is  abundant  in  yeast,  green 
leaves,  some  animal  tissues  (as  liver  and  heart),  milk, 
eggs,  and  plant  seeds  and  vegetables.  Lack  of  it  causes  loss 
of  appetite  and  ultimately  death.  Its  presence  seems  to 
stimulate  the  metabolic  processes,  esp.  those  concerned  in 
the  digestion  and  assimilation  of  food.  Some  diseases,  as 
beriberi  and  experimental  polyneuritis,  are  probably  due 
to  a  deficiency  of  this  vitamin  in  the  diet.  The  third,  is 
abundant  in  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables  and,  to  some  ex¬ 
tent,  in  fresh  milk  and  some  other  animal  products.  Lack 
of  it  causes  scurvy.  Its  role  in  metabolism  is  not  known, 
vit'ri-ol-ized  (vlt'rT-fil-Tzd),  p.  p.  &  p.  a.  of  vitriolize.  — 
vitriolized  bone,  dissolved  bone. 

V.  0.  Abbr.  (Royal)  Victorian  Order, 
vo-ca'tion-al-ize  (vS-ka'shiln-dl-Tz) ,  v.  t.  To  render  voca¬ 
tional  ;  adapt  to  a  vocation  or  vocations,  as  education. 

||  voet'gang'er  (fot'gang'er),  n.  [D.,  lit.,  walker ;  voet  foot 
+  gang  gait,  walk.]  One  of  the  immature  wingless  young 
of  a  South  African  species  of  locusts  ( Pachytylus  salcicol- 
lis)  which  unite  in  vast  swarms  and  move  about,  of  neces¬ 
sity  on  foot,  devastating  the  country  as  they  go. 

||  vo'lost*,  n.  Russia.  A  rural  soviet  (see  soviet,  above), 
vol'plane'  (vol'plan'),  v.  i.  [F.  vol  plane  act  of  volplaning ; 
vol  flight  +  plank,  p.  p. ;  cf.  planer  to  hover.]  Aviation. 
To  glide  in  a  flying  machine. 

Vol'stead  Act  (vol'sted).  [After  Andrew  J.  Volstead 
(1S60-  ),  representative  from  Minnesota.]  An  act  of 

Congress,  passed  October  28,  1919  (66th  Congress),  to  en¬ 
force  prohibition  under  the  war  act  of  November  21,  1918 
and  the  18th  Amendment  to  the  Constitution  (ratified 
January  16, 1919),  declaring  all  liquors  with  more  than  half 
of  one  per  cent  alcohol  to  be  intoxicating.  Called  also  Na¬ 
tional  Prohibition  Act  and  Prohibition  Enforcement  Act. 
vomiting  gas.  See  chloropicrin,  in  the  Dictionary. 

||  voor'trek'ker(for'trek'er),  n.[D.  Cf.  forelooper,  trek  ] 
An  advanced  pioneer ;  esp.,  an  early  Dutch  settler  in  the 
Transvaal.  S.  Afr. 

vor'ti-cism  (vSr'tl-siz’m) ,  n.  [See  vortex.]  Art.  The  the¬ 
ory  of  certain  futuristic  painters  that  objects  should  be  de¬ 
picted  as  a  complex  of  vortices ;  —  a  phase  of  postimpres¬ 
sionism  (which  see,  above).  —  vor'ti-cist  (-slst),  n. 
vouch'er  (vouch'er),  v.  t.  To  vouch  the  truth  or  correctness 
of,  as  an  account;  attest;  certify. 
vraic(vrak) ,  n.  Seaweed ;  —  so  called  in  the  Channel  Islands 
where  its  collection  and  burning  for  manure  is  an  important 
industry.  The  cutting  of  the  vraic  (vraicking)  became  a 
ceremonial  occasion,  being  regulated  by  the  government 
and  attended  with  popular  festivities.  —  vraick'er,  n. 

||  vrille  (vrll),  n.  [F.]  Aviation.  A  feat  in  which  the  air¬ 
plane  is  made  to  descend  with  a  spinning  motion ;  a  spin.  — 
v.  i.  To  perform  a  vrille. 

V.  S.  Abbr.  Volumetric  solution. 

V'— type'  en'gine.  M ech.  A  type  of  internal-combustion  en¬ 
gine,  in  which  two  sets  of  cylinders  are  arranged  side  by 
side  in  two  planes  making  an  angle  with  each  other  so  that 
a  cross  section  perpendicular  to  the  shaft  would  have  the 
general  shape  of  a  V ;  —  called  also  V -engine. 

Waac  (wak),  n.  [An  acrostic  formed  from  the  title.]  A 
member  of  the  Women’s  Auxiliary  Army  Corps,  an  organi¬ 
zation  formed  in  England  in  1917  to  enable  women  to  en¬ 
list  in  the  army  for  service  as  waitresses,  clerks,  chauffeurs, 
stenographers,  etc.  Cf.  Wraf,  Wren,  below, 
wan'gle*  (waq'g’l),  v.  t. ;  wan'gled  (waq'g’ld) ;  wan'gling 
(-gllng) .  To  adjust  in  a  makeshift  or  clumsy  way ;  make  a 
shift  to  do ;  hence,  to  manage  or  bring  about  by  unscrupu¬ 
lous  means ;  get  by  unfair  or  indirect  methods ;  cheat ; 
swindle ;  deceive ;  manipulate,  as  an  account  or  figures.  — 
wan'gler  (-gler),  n.  Both  Dial,  or  Slang. 
wan'i-gan*,  or  wan'gan*,  n.  a  A  receptacle,  as  a  box  or 
chest,  for  supplies  or  a  reserve  stock  of  goods,  b  A  place  in 
a  lumber  camp  where  accounts  are  kept  and  the  men  paid. 
Both  Local,  U.  S.  Handbook  of  Amer.  Indians. 

war  baby.  A  child,  esp.  an  illegitimate  child,  of  a  union 
formed  between  the  mother  and  a  soldier  at  a  time  when 
the  latter’s  country  is  at  war. 

war  bride.  1.  A  woman  who  marries,  or  has  recently  mar¬ 
ried,  a  soldier  ordered  into  active  service  in  time  of  war. 

2.  An  industrial  corporation  or  enterprise  the  value  of 
whose  stocks  and  other  securities  is  greatly  enhanced  by 
actual  warfare,  as  a  corporation  engaged  in  the  manufac¬ 
ture  of  munitions  of  war.  Also,  any  of  the  securities.  Cant. 
war  chest.  During  the  World  War,  a  community  chest 
(see,  above)  for  charities  connected  with  war  activities, 
war  cross.  =  croix  de  guerre,  above, 
war  lord.  A  military  leader,  esp.  one  who  is  supreme, 
warp*  (worp),  V.  t.  Aeronautics.  To  change  the  form  of  (a 
wing)  by  twisting.  Warping  is  sometimes  used  to  maintain 
the  lateral  equilibrium  of  an  airplane, 
war'plane'  (wor'plan'),  n.  Any  airplane  attached  to  the 
military  or  naval  service,  esp.  one  designed  for  the  purposes 
of  war  or  engaged  in  warfare. 


food,  fcTot ;  out,  oU  ;  chair ;  go ;  sing,  iqk ;  then,  thin  ;  nature,  verdure  (250) ;  K  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144);  boN ;  yet ;  zli  =  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Guidr. 
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war-savings  certificate.  A  certificate  of  the  United  States 
government,  issued  in  annual  series  for  the  years  1918  to 
1921  inclusive,  in  the  form  of  a  folder  with  spaces  for  20 
war-savings  certificate  stamps,  each  of  five  dollars  ma¬ 
turity  value,  one  stamp  being  issued  to  a  holder  of  a  certifi¬ 
cate  in  exchange  for  each  thrift  card  filled  with  thrift  stamps 
(see  thrift  stamp,  above),  or  for  cash.  Each  war-savings 
certificate  was  redeemable  at  the  rate  of  five  dollars  per 
stamp  in  approximately  five  years.  War-savings  certificates 
and  stamps  were  discontinued  after  Dec.  31,  1921.  See 
TREASURY  SAVINGS  CERTIFICATE,  above. 

war-savings  stamp,  a  A  thrift  stamp,  b  In  the  postal 
regulations  and  generally,  a  war-savings  certificate  stamp, 
wart  disease.  Agric.  A  disease  of  potato  tubers  due  to 
Chrysophlyctis  ( Synchytrium )  endobiotica,  and  charac¬ 
terized  by  black  warty  outgrowths, 
wash*,  n.  Aeroriautics.  The  disturbance  in  the  air  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  passage  of  an  aerofoil, 
wash'in'  (wosh'Tn'),  n.  Aeronautics.  Such  a  permanent 
warping  of  the  wing  of  an  airplane  as  will  give  an  increase 
in  the  angle  of  attack  near  the  tip  of  the  wing., 
wash'out'*  (-out'),  n.  Aeronautics.  A  decrease  in  the  angle 
of  attack  near  the  tip  of  the  wing. 

Was'ser-mann  test'  (vas'er-man) .  [After  August  von 
Wassermann  (1866-  ),  German  bacteriologist.]  Phys¬ 

iol.  Chem.  A  complicated,  test  for  syphilis,  using  serum 
from  the  patient  in  a  reaction  which,  if  positive,  involves 
complement  fixation.  See  complement  fixation,  above, 
watchful  waiting.  Noninterference  in  the  affairs  of  an¬ 
other,  while  keeping  watch  of  his  movements  or  progress; 
—  first  used  by  Pres.  Wilson  (First  Annual  Message,  Dec. 
2,  1913)  with  reference  to  his  policy  toward  Mexico., 
water  right.  Law.  a  pi.  Riparian  rights,  b  A  legal,  right 
to  take  or  use  water,  as  of  a  stream,  esp.,  a  nonnavigable 
stream,  an  irrigation  canal,  etc. ;  specif.,  the  right. to  use, 
or  to  take  and  use,  water  from  such  a  source  for  irrigation, 
wave*,  n.  An  electric  wrave  (see  under  electric,  in  Diet.). 
The  wave  length  is  the  distance  from  any  given  point  in 
one  wave  to  the  corresponding  point  in  the  next.  Con¬ 
tinuous  (undamped)  waves  [Abbr.,  C.  IF.]  are  such  as 
have  a  constant  amplitude,  as  distinguished  from  those 
(damped  waves)  which  constantly  decrease  in  amplitude. 
All  wireless  telephone  transmitting  is  done  by  means  of 
continuous  waves. 

wave  meter  or  wave'me'ter*,  (wav'me'ter),  n.  Elec.  A 
frequency  meter  for  use  in  wireless  telegraphy.  Such  in¬ 
struments  are  designed  for  the  determination  of  the  length 
of  electric  waves  between  approximately  100  and  100,000 
meters. 

weed'less*,  a.  Free  from  weeds  ;  —  said  of  a  kind  of  motor- 
boat  propeller  the  blades  of  which  curve  backward  as  re¬ 
spects  the  direction  of  rotation,  so  that  they  draw  through 
the  water,  and  do  not  gather  weeds, 
wheel  control.  See  control  column,  above, 
wheeze*,  n.  A  familiar  saying,  adage,  or  tale.  Slang. 
whip'pet*,  n.,  or  whippet  tank.  A  kind  of  small  armored 
tank  used  in  the  World  War  (1914—18)  by  the  Allied  armies. 
It  had  a  crew  of  two  men,  was  equipped  with  two  engines, 
and  was  very  mobile  and  speedy.  The  French  whippets 
were  known  as  Renault  tanks.  See  tank,  above, 
white*,  n.  [cap.]  One  who  advocates  or  favors  monarchis- 
tic  or  reactionary  principles;  a  counter-revolutionist.  Cant. 
See  white,  a.,  below. 

white*,  o.  [cap.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  monarchistic  gov¬ 
ernment  or  one  already  established  previous  to  a  revolu¬ 
tion  ;  counter-revolutionary ;  sometimes,  reactionary  or  an- 
tisocialistic ;  — opp.  to  Red.  Cant. —  White  Army.  The 
White  Guard.  —  White  Guard.  In  Russia,  Finland, 
Hungary,  etc.,  the  forces,  usually  of  the  monarchist  or  pre¬ 
viously  established  government,  in  conflict  with  the  radical 
socialist,  or  Bolshevist,  element ;  those  organized  against 
the  revolutionists.  See  Red  Army,  Red  Guard,  above.  — 
White  Guardist.  One  of  the  White  Guard  ;  one  favoring  the 
White  Guard.  —  White  Terror*.  See  terror,  n.,  above, 
white  city.  A  pleasure  resort  where  there  are  merry-go- 
rounds,  roller  coasters,  shooting  galleries,  etc. ;  —  so  called 
because  the  structures  are  mostly  painted  white. .  Colloq. 
white  paper*.  A  government  report  on  any  subject.  Cf. 

white  book,  in  the  Dictionary. 

White  plague.  Tuberculosis,  esp.  of  the  lungs, 
white  slave.  A  woman  held  in  involuntary  confinement  for 
purposes  of  prostitution ;  loosely,  any  woman  forced  into 
unwilling  prostitution.  —  white  slavery, 
white  slaver.  A  person  engaged  in  procuring  or  holding  a 
woman  or  women  for  unwilling  prostitution. 
White-slave-traffic  Act.  An  act  of  Congress,  passed  June 
25,  1910  (61st  Congress),  to  regulate  interstate  and  foreign 
commerce  by  prohibiting  the  transportation  therein  of  wom¬ 
en  and  girls  for  immoral  purposes,  and  certain  acts  done  in 
assistance  thereof ;  —  often  popularly  called  White-slave 
Act.  Called  also  Mann  Act ,  after  Congressman  James  R. 
Mann  (1S56-  ).  of  Illinois,  who  introduced  the  bill, 

white  way.  Any  brilliantly  lighted  street  or  avenue,  esp.  in 
the  business  or  theater  district  of  a  city.  Cf.  Great  White 
Way,  above. 

white'wings'  (hwTt'wingz') ,  n.  pi.  White-uniformed  street 
cleaners ;  —  a  term  applied  to  those  organized  in  1895  by 
Col.  George  Edwin  Waring  (1833-98)  for  cleaning  the 
streets  of  New  York  City.  Slang. 
whiz'-bang',  or  whizz'-bang',  n.  A  kind  of  small  shell  of 
such  high  velocity  that  the  sound  it  makes  in  passing 
through  the  air  is  almost  simultaneous  with  its  explosion. 
Soldiers ’  Slang. 

wid'ow’s  peak'.  Hair  which  grows  to  a  point  on  a  woman’s 
forehead ;  - —  so  called  because  popularly  said  to  be  an  omen 
of  early  widowhood. 

Wil'helm-stras'se  (vil'helm-shtras'e) ,  n.  [G.,  lit.,  Wil¬ 
helm’s,  or  William’s,  street.]  A  street  in  the  central  part 
of  B«rlin,  Germany,  running  south  from  Unter  den  Linden 
to  the  Belle  Alliance  Platz,  on  which  are  many  government 
offices,  including  the  foreign  office ;  hence,  often  used  fig¬ 
uratively  for  the  German  Foreign  Office, 
wind'mill'*,  n.  Aeronautics.  A  small  air-driven  turbine, 
with  blades  similar  to  those  of  a  propeller,  exposed  on  an 
aircraft,  usually  in  the  slip  stream,  and  used  to  drive  such 
auxiliary  apparatus  as  gasoline  pumps  and  radio  generators, 
wind'shield'  (wind'sheld'),  n.  A  shield  or  screen  of  glass 
set  in  a  metal  frame,  extending  upward  from  the  body  of  a 
motor  car  to  protect  the  occupants  from  wind,  rain,  etc. 


Windsor,  House  of.  [From  Windsor  Castle,  Berkshire, 
Eng.]  The  royal  family  of  Great  Britain  from  1917,  the 
name  having  been  changed,  by  proclamation  on  July  17, 
1917,  from  the  House  of  Saxe-Coburg  and  Gotha ,  which 
had  followed  the  House  of  Hanover  on  the  accession  of  Ed¬ 
ward  VII.,  in  1901. 

wind  tunnel.  Mech.  An  elongated  inclosed  chamber  with 
means  for  the  production  of  a  substantially  steady  air  cur¬ 
rent  through  it.  Models  of  aircraft  or  other  objects  are  sup¬ 
ported  in  the  center  of  the  air  stream  and  their  resistance 
and  other  characteristics  when  exposed  to  an  air  current  of 
known  velocity  determined.  The  term  includes  those  labor¬ 
atories  in  which  there  is  an  experimental  chamber  of  much 
larger  cross  section  than  the  air  current, 
wing*,  n.  Aeronautics.  The  portion  of  a  main  supporting 
surface  of  an  airplane  on  either  side  of  the  plane  of  sym¬ 
metry  ;  thus,  a  monoplane  has  two  wings,  a  biplane  four, 
wing  gap.  See  gap,  above. 

wing  loading.  Aeronautics.  The  gross  weight  of  an  air¬ 
plane  fully  loaded,  divided  by  the  area  of  the  supporting 
surface.  The  area  used  in  computing  the  wing  loading 
should  include  ailerons,  but  not  the  stabilizer  or  elevators, 
wing  resistance.  Aeronautics.  See  drag,  above, 
wing  truss.  Aeronautics.  The  framing,  comprising  struts, 
wires  or  tie-rods,  and  spars,  by  which  the  wing  loads  of  an 
airplane  are  transmitted  to  the  fuselage, 
win'race'  (win'ras'),  n.  \_win,  v.  -+-  race,  n.]  Horse  Rac¬ 
ing.  In  trotting,  the  fastest  time  made  by  the  winning 
horse  in  a  public  race  or  in  an  event  in  which  it  stood  first 
in  the  summary. 

wired  (wlrd),  pret.  &  p.p.  of  wire.  Hence,  p.  a.  —  wired 
wireless,  a  system  of  wireless  telegraphy  and  telephony  in 
which  regular  telegraph  or  telephone  wires  are  used  in  place 
of  antennas  and  serve  to  direct  the  radio  waves, 
wireless  (wlr'les),  v.  t.  &  i.  To  send  or  communicate  by 
wireless  telegraphy  (see  wireless,  in  Diet.);  also,  to  send 
a.  wireless  message  to  (a  person) .  Colloq. 
wireless  compass.  Elec.  A  radiocompass;  direction  finder, 
wood  gatherer.  See  camp-fire  girl,  above, 
woolly  bear*.  A  German  shrapnel  shell  of  large  caliber,  used 
in  the  World  War,  that  exploded  with  a  big  puff  of  brown¬ 
ish  black  smoke.  Cf.  black  Marlv,  above.  Slang. 
wop  (wop),  n.  An  Italian;  a  Dago;  sometimes,  any  un¬ 
skilled  laborer,  or  the  like,  of  foreign  extraction  and  dark 
complexion.  Slang,  U.  S. 

world  line.  Math.  The  sum  total  of  all  positions  (in  time 
space)  of  any  individual  particle  or  point  that  remains  self¬ 
identical  throughout ;  the  spatial  career  of  such  an  element 
through  all  time. 

World  War.  The  international  conflict,  begun  on  July  28, 
1914,  by  Austria-Hungary’s  declaration  of  war  against  Ser¬ 
bia,  and  ultimately  involving  on  the  one  side  the  four  Cen¬ 
tral  Powers  and  on  the  other  the  23  Allied  and  Associated 
Powers  (see  allies,  and  Central  Powers,  above).  The 
immediate  occasion  of  the  war  was  the  assassination  of  the 
Austrian  Archduke  Francis  Ferdinand  at  Sarajevo,  Bosnia, 
on  June  28, 1914,  by  a.  Serb,  and  the  inability  of  Serbia  later 
to  meet  fully  Austria’s  ultimatum  of  July  23rd ;  but  the 
underlying  causes  were  far  greater,  extending  back  even  to 
the  decisions  of  the  Congress  of  Vienna  in  1815,  and  arising 
in  later  years  out  of  the  rivalry  between  the  Triple  Alliance 
and  the  Triple  Entente.  France  entered  the  war  on  August 
3rd,  Belgium  and  Great  Britain  on  August  4th,  and  Monte¬ 
negro  on  August  8th.  Japan,  because  of  her  alliance  with 
Great  Britain,  declared  war  against  Germany  on  August 
23,  1914.  Italy,  although  a  member  of  the  Triple  Alliance, 
at  first  declared  her  neutrality,  but.  joined  the  Allies  on 
May  23,  1915,  and  was  followed  in  1916  by  Portugal 
(March  9th),  Roumania  (August  27th)  and  Greece  (No¬ 
vember  23rd).  On  April  6, 1917,  the  United  States  of  Amer¬ 
ica  entered  the  conflict.  On  July  18,  191S,  after  severe  de¬ 
feats  in  France,  the  Allies,  under  Marshal  Foch,  inaugu¬ 
rated  a  grand  counter  offensive,  which  became  everywhere 
increasingly  successful,  resulting  finally  in  the  signing  of  an 
armistice  by  Bulgaria  on  Sept.  30,  1918,  by  Turkey  on  Oc¬ 
tober  30th,  by  Austria  on  November  3rd,  and  by  Germany 
on  November  11th,  thus  practically  ending  the  war.  A 
Peace  Conference  assembled  at  Paris  on  January  18,  1919, 
and  the  Treaty  of  Versailles,  was  signed  on  June  28, 1919, 
becoming  effective,  after  its  ratification  by  Great  Britain, 
France,  Italy,  and  Japan,  on  January  10,  1920.  Treaties 
with  the  other  Central  Powers  were  signed  as  follows:  Aus¬ 
tria  (Treaty  of  Saint-Germain),  September  10,  1919; 
Bulgaria  (Treaty  of  Neuilly-sur-Seine),  November  27, 
1919;  Hungary  (Treaty  of  Trianon),  June  4,  1920;  and 
Turkey  (Treaty  of  Sevres),  August  10,  1920.  Germany 
lost  her  navy  and  army,  Alsace-Lorraine,  Danzig,  and  all 
her  colonies,  the  Austro-Hungarian  monarchy  was  broken 
up,  and  Turkey  was  reduced  to  Constantinople  and  Ana¬ 
tolia.  See  Council  of  Four,  Entente,  League  of  Na¬ 
tions,  Supreme  Council,  Triple  Entente,  above,  and 
Triple  Alliance,  e,  in  the  Dictionary. 

W.  0.  W.  Abbr.  Woodmen  of  the  World. 

Wraf  (raf),  n.  [An  acrostic  formed  from  the  initials  of  the 
title.]  A  member  of  the  Women’s  Royal  Air  Force  of  Great 
Britain  (established  1917).  Cf.  Waac,  Anzac,  above,  and 
Wren,  below.  Colloq.,  Gr.  Brit. 

Wren  (ren),  n.  [Formed  from  the  initials  of  the  title.]  A 
member  of  the  Women’s  Royal  Naval  Service,  an  auxiliary 
of  the  British  navy  established  during  the  World  War.  Cf. 
Waac,  Wraf,  above.  Colloq.,  Gr.  Brit, 
wrist  watch.  A  small  watch  attached  to  a  bracelet  or  strap 
to  fasten  about  the  wrist ;  —  called  also  wristlet  watch. 

X  chromosome.  Biol.  A  specialized  chromosome  found  in 
the  egg  and  in  certain  sperm  cells  of  some  animals.  The 
presence  of  two  X  chromosomes  in  the  fertilized  egg  causes 
a  female  to  be  developed  ;  when  there  is  but  one,  a  male  is 
developed. 

xy-lol'o-gy  (zT-lol'6-jT) ,  n.  [ xylo -  +  -logy.']  Dendrology 
treating  of  the  gross  and  the  minute  structure  of  wood, 
xy'lo-phon'ic  (zi'lo-fon'Tk;  zil'o-),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a 
xylophone  ;  like  a  xylophone,  as  in  sound, 
xy-lot'o-my  (zl-lot'6-mi) ,  n.  [xylo- -\- -tomy.]  Art  of  pre¬ 
paring  sections  (transverse,  tangential,  or  radial)  of  wood, 
esp.  by  means  of  a  microtome,  for  microscopic  examination. 
—  xy-lot'o-mist  (-lot'6-mist) ,  n. 

Y*.  Short  for  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  that  is,  Young  Men’s  Christian 


Association ;  as,  the  “F”  in  France ;  —  also  used  attribu- 
tively  ;  as,  a  “F”  hut.  Colloq. 
yaw*,  v.  t.  &  i.  Aeronautics.  To  turn  or  deviate  from  the 
line  of  flight  by  angular  motion  about  the  normal,  or  verti¬ 
cal,  axis  of  an  airplane. 

yaw'me'ter  (yo'me'ter),  n.  [yaw  -f-  -meter.]  An  instru¬ 
ment  designed  to  measure  the  angle  of  yaw  of  an  aircraft, 
yellow  blight.  Hort.  The  wilt,  or  wilt  disease,  in  potatoes, 
yel'low-cross'  liq'uid.  See  mustard  gas,  above, 
yeo'man  (F),  n.  A  female  employee  in  the  U.  S.  naval  re¬ 
serve  force  during  and  immediately  after  the  World  War; 

—  the  official  title. 

yeo'man-ette'  (yo'man-et'),  n.,  yeo'wom'an  (-woom'an), 

n.  See  yeoman  (F),  above. 

yer'ga  (yur'ga) ,  n.  A  coarse  woolen  material,  used  esp.  for 
horse  blankets. 

Y  gun,  or  Y'-gun',  n.  A  two-barreled  antisubmarine  gun, 
the  barrels  of  which  form  a  fork  like  the  letter  Y,  used  to 
project  simultaneously  a  depth  charge  on  each  side  of  the 
vessel  on  which  the  gun  is  mounted. 

Y.  M.  H.  A.  Abbr.  Young  Men’s  Hebrew  Association, 
yoke*,  n.  See  control  column,  above, 
y'per-ite  (e'per-Tt),  n.  [F.  yperite ,  fr.  Ypres.]  Mustard 
gas;  —  the  French  name. 

Yu'go-Slav',  or  Yu'go-slav'  (yoo'go-slav') ,  n.  Var.  of 

Jugo-Slav,  above. 

Yu'zen'  bi'ro'do'  (yoo'zen'  be'ro'do').  [Yuzen  (see  Yuzen 
process)  +  Jap.  birodo  velvet,  fr.  Pg.  veludo.  See  vel¬ 
vet.]  Japanese  cut  velvet ;  velvet  which  has  had  a  design 
fixed  upon  it  by  the  Yuzen  process,  the  nap  then  being  cut 
away  by  the  artist  with  a  small  sharp  chisel,  so  as  to  cut 
deeply  the  strong  lines  and  shadows  but  only  delicately 
where  the  pattern  is  lightly  traced. 

Yu'zen'  proe'ess  (yoo'zen').  [After  Yuzen  (fl.  17th  c.), 
the  Japanese  inventor  of  the  process.]  In  Japan,  a  secret 
process  of  dyeing  a  painted  fabric,  such  as  habutai  (which 
see,  in  the  Diet.),  silk  crape,  or  velvet,  allowing  for  fidelity 
of  design,  boldness  of  line,  and  the  use  of  rich  colors. 

Za'bern  af-fair'  (tsa'bera).  An  incident  occurring  in  Za- 
bern  (now  Saverne),  a  town  in  Alsace-Lorraine,  on  Decem¬ 
ber  1,  1913,  when,  among  other  brutalities  against  the 
civilian  population,  a  young  German  lieutenant  struck  a 
lame  Alsatian  cobbler  with  his  sword.  Although  the  officer 
-  was  mildly  punished,  he  is  said  to  have  been  commended 
for  the  act  by  the  Crown  Prince  and  others  of  the  militar¬ 
ists.  Hence,  Za'bern-ism  (-Tz’m),  n. 

||  za'pa-te'ra  (thii'pa-ta'ra  ;  sa'pa- ;  268) ,  n.  _  [Sp.  aceituna 
zapatera.]  Olive  Trade.  A  cured  olive  which  has  spoiled 
or  is  on  the  verge  of  decomposition ;  loosely,  an  olive  re¬ 
jected  as  defective  because  of  bruises,  wormholes,  etc. 

||  zas-tru'gi  (zas-troo'gi) ,  n.  pi.;  sing,  -ga  (-ga).  [Russ. 
zastruga  furrow  made  on  the  shore  by  water.]  Grooves  or 
furrows  formed  in  snow  by  the  action  of  the  wind,  and  run¬ 
ning  parallel  with  the  direction  of  the  wind.  This  forma¬ 
tion,  often  observed  by  arctic  and  antarctic  explorers,  re¬ 
sults  from  erosion  of  transverse  waves  previously  formed, 
ze'brass' (ze'bras'),  n.  [zebra -|- ass.]  A  hybrid  produced 
by  breeding  a  male  zebra  with  a  female  burro  or  donkey. 
Zep  (zep),  or  Zepp,  n.  A  Zeppelin.  —  v.  t.  To  zeppelin. 
Both,  Colloq.  or  Slang. 

Zep'pe-lin  or,  often ,  zep'pe-lin  (zep'e-lin;  G.  tsep'e-len'), 
n.  A  dirigible  balloon  of  the  rigid  type,  consisting  of  a 
cylindrical, trussed  and  covered  frame  supported  by  internal 
gas  cells,  and  provided  with  means  of  propulsion  and  con¬ 
trol.  The  first  successful  dirigible  of  this  type  was  con¬ 
structed  in  1899-1900  by  Ferdinand,  Count  von  Zeppelin 
(183S-1917),  wffience  the  name,  Zeppelin  airship. 
zep'pe-lin  (zep'e-lin),  v.  t.  To  bomb  from  a  Zeppelin, 
ze'ro*,  n.,  or  zero  hour.  Mil.  The  hour  at  which  a  previ¬ 
ously  planned  movement  is  started.  In  attacking  in  trench 
warfare,  for  instance,  the  infantry  columns  of  assault  move 
forward  at  zero.  The  times  for  the  execution  of  minor  parts 
of  the  general  movement  are  given  so  many  minutes  before, 
or  after,  zero.  So  called  in  the  British  service ;  in  the  U.  S. 
service,  H  hour  is  the  regulation  term.  Also  used  fig. 
zero  lift  angle.  Aeronautics.  The  angle  of  attack  of  an 
aerofoil  when  the  lift  is  zero. 

Ziin'mer-wal'di-an  (tsim'er-val'di-an),  n.  A  follower  of 
the  program  adopted  by  the  International  Socialist  Con¬ 
gress  held  at  Zimmerwald,  Switzerland,  in  1916,  which  em¬ 
phasized  internationalism  as  a  method  of  negativing  war. 

—  Zim'mer-wal'di-an,  a. 

Zim'mer-wald'ist  (tsim'er-vald'ist) ,  n.  A  Zimmerwaldian. 
zinc  sulphide.  Chem.  The  sulphide  of  zinc,  ZnS,  occurring 
naturally  as  the  mineral  blende  and  obtained  as  a  white 
amorphous  precipitate  from  solutions  of  zinc  with  alkaline 
sulphides.  It  forms  the  basis  of  certain  white  pigments, 
zirc'ite  (zurk'It).or  zirk'ite,  n.  [zirconium  H — ite.]  Metal. 
Natural  zirconium  oxide  (zirconia,  ZrC>2).  It  is  highly  re¬ 
fractory  to  the  action  of  heat  and  is  used  in  furnace  linings, 
both  in  the  form  of  zircite  bricks  and  zircite  cement.  It 
comes  chiefly  from  Brazil. 

zone*,  7i.  In  the  United  States  parcel -post  system  (see 
parcel  post,  above),  any  of  the  areas  about  any  point  of 
shipment  for  which  but  one  rate  of  postage  is  charged  for  a 
parcel-post  shipment  from  that  point.  The  rates  increase 
from  within  outwards.  The  first  zone  includes  the  unit  of 
area  (a  quadrangle  30  minutes  square  [see  geographical 
mile ,  under  mile,  in  the  Diet.])  in  which  the  place  of  ship¬ 
ment  is  situated  and  the  S  contiguous  units  ;  the  outer  lim¬ 
its  of  the  second  to  the  seventh  zones,  respectively,  are  ap¬ 
proximately  150,  300,  600,  1000,  1400,  and  1800  miles  from 
the  point  of  shipment ;  the  eighth  zone  includes  all  units 
outside  the  seventh  zone.  From  August  15,  1913,  the  rates 
for  the  first  and  second  zones  were  made  the  same, 
zone*,  v.  t.  City  Planning.  To  partition  (as  a  city)  by  or¬ 
dinance  into  zones  or  sections  that  are  to  be  preserved  for 
different  purposes,  as  for  residence,  for  business,  or  for 
manufacturing,  including  also  prescribed  heights  of  build¬ 
ings  in  the  different  sections,  limitation  of  the  percentage 
of  the  area  of  lots  which  may  be  built  upon,  and  similar 
regulations  for  the  development  of  a  city  as  it  grows. 
Hence  zoning  commission,  zoning  ordinance,  etc. 
zoom  (zoom)  ,  v.  i.  [Prob.  imitative.]  Aviation.  To  climb 
for  a  short  time  at  an  angle  greater  than  that  which  can  be 
maintained  in  steady  flight,  the  machine  being  carried  up¬ 
ward  at  the  expense  of  its  stored  kinetic  energy.  —  n.  Any 
sudden  increase  in  the  upward  slope  of  the  flight  path. 


ale,  senate,  care,  am,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofa;  eve,  event,  end,  recent,  maker;  Ice,  111;  old,  obey,  6rb,  5dd,  soft,  connect;  use,  unite,  urn,  up,  circus,  menu; 

||  Foreign  Word.  *i*  Obsolete  Variant  of.  +  combined  with.  =  equals. 


ADDENDA 


BIOGRAPHICAL  NAMES 

Born.  Died 

Abercrombie  (ab'er-krum'bl),  Lascelles.  English  poet  and  critic . 1881  - 

Adams  (ad'amz),  George  Burton.  Amer.  historian  and  educator . 1851  - - 

Adams,  Henry.  Amer.  hist,  writer . 1838 — 1918 

Aga  Khan  ii'ga  kan')  III.  Sultan  Sir  Mohammed  Shah.  Head  of  Xsmaelian 

Mohammedans  from  1885 . 1875  — 

Aikins  (a'klnz),  James  (Albert  Manning),  Sir.  Canadian  lawyer  and  finan¬ 
cier.  Lieut,  gov.  of  Manitoba  (1916-  ) . 1S51  — 

Albert  (al'bert)  I.  King  of  the  Belgians  (1909-  ) . 1875  — 

Alda  (al'da),  Frances.  American  operatic  soprano,  born  in  New  Zealand. .  .1883  — 
Alderman  (61'der-man) ,  Edwin  Anderson.  Amer.  educator.  Pres.  Univ. 

of  Va.  (1904-  ) . 1861  — 

Alexander.  Second  son  of  Peter  I.  of  Serbia  (see  George,  Prince  of 

Serbia,  below).  King  of  Jugo-Slavia  (1921-  ) . 1888  — 

Alexander  I.  Second  son  of  Constantine  I.  King  of  the  Hellenes  (1917- 

1920)  ^ . . . 1S93— 1920 

Allen  (al'Sn),  Hugh  Percy,  Sir.  Eng.  musician  and  conductor . 1S69  - 

Allenby  (al'?n-bl),  Edmund  (Henry  Hynman),  first  Viscount.  Eng.  field 

marshal.  Special  High  Commissioner  of  Egypt  (1919-1922) . 1861  - 

Almeida  (al-me'e-da),  Antonio  Jose  de.  Pres,  of  Portugal  (1919-  )....1866  — — 

Amanullah  Khan  (a'ma-nool'a  kan') .  Ameer  of  Afghanistan  (1919-  )  1892  - 

Amato  (a-ma 'to),  Pasquale.  Italian  barytone . 1879  - 

Anderson  (an'der-sfin)  Sherwood.  Amer.  author . 1876  - 

Andreev  (an-dra'yef) ,  Leonid  Nikolaievich.  Russian  author . 1871 — 1919 

Angell  (an'jel),  James  Rowland.  Amer.  psychologist  and  educator.  Pres. 

Yale  Univ.  (1921-  ) . 1S69  - 

Angell,  Norman.  Orig.  name  Ralph  Norman  Angell  Lane.  Eng.  author.  1874  - - 

Aosta  (a-Ss'ta) ,  Duke  of.  Emanuele  Filiberto  Vittorio  E.G.G.M.,  Prince 

of  Savoy.  Grandson  of  Victor  Emmanuel  II.  Italian  general . 1869  - 

Artsibashev  (ar'tsl-ba'shef) ,  Mikhail  Petrovich.  Russ,  novelist . 1878  - 

Austin  (os'tin) ,  Mary,  born  Hunter.  Mrs.  Stafford  W.  Austin.  Amer. 

author . 1868  - 

Aydelotte  (a'de-lot),  Frank.  Amer.  educator.  Pres.  Swarthmore  College 

(1921-  ) . 18S0  - 

Aylmer  (al'mer),  Fenton  John,  Sir.  Eng.  general . 1862  - 

Ayscough  (as'ku),  John.  See  Bickerstaffe-Drew. 

Bacon  (ba'k’n),  Josephine  Dodge,  born  Daskam.  Mrs.  Selden  Bacon. 

_  Amer.  author . 1876  - 

Bairnsfather  (biirnz'fa'ther) ,  Bruce.  Eng.  author  and  illustrator . 1887  - 

Baker  (bak'er),  Newton  Diehl.  Amer.  lawyer.  Sec.  of  war  (1916-1921) . .  ..1871  - 

Baker,  Ray  Stannard.  David  Grayson.  Amer.  magazine  writer  and  author. .  1870  - 

Bakhmetev  (baK-met'yef) ,  Boris  A.  Russian  physicist  and  diplomatist _ 1872?  - 

Barbusse  (bar'biis'),  Henri.  French  editor  and  author . 1875  - 

Barker  (bar'ker),  (Harley)  Granville.  Eng.  playwright . 1877  - 

Barnard  (biir'ndrd) ,  George  Grey.  American  sculptor . 1863  - 

Barrett  (bar'iit),  John.  American  diplomatist . 1866  - 

Barrows  (bar'oz) ,  David  Prescott.  Amer.  educator.  Pres.  Univ.  of  Calif. 

(1919-  ) . . . 1873  - 

Barrymore  (bar'I-mor) ,  Ethel  (Blythe).  Mrs.  Russell  Griswold  Colt. 

Amer.  actress . 1879  - 

Bates  (bats) ,  Katherine  Lee.  Amer.  educator,  editor,  and  poet . 1859  - 

Bauer  (bou'er),  Gustav  Adolf.  German  statesman.  Premier  (1919-1920). 

Min.  of  finance  (1920-1921) . 1S70  - 

Bauer,  Harold.  German-English  pianist.  Born  London,  Eng . 1873  - 

Beach  (bech),  Rex  (Ellingwood) .  American  author . 1S77  - 

Beerbohm  (ber'bom),  Max.  English  author . 1872  - 

Beith  (bethh  John  Hay.  Ian  Hay.  Scot,  novelist  and  playwright . 1876  - 

Bell  (bSl),  Jlames)  Franklin.  American  general . 1856 — 1919 

Belloc  (be-lok') ,  (Joseph)  Hilaire  (Pierre).  Eng.  writer,  illustrator,  and  poli¬ 
tician,  born  in  France . 1870  - 

Benedict  (bSn'e-dikt)  XV.  Giacomo  della  Chiesa.  Pope  (1914—1922) . . . .  .1854 — 1922 
Benes  (bS'nash) ,  Edward.  Min.  of  for.  affairs,  Czecho-Slovakia  (1920-  )1S88  — 

Benevente  (ba'na-ven'ta),  Jacinto.  Spanish  dramatist . 1866  — 

Bennett  (ben'?t),  (Enoch)  Arnold.  Eng.  novelist  and  playwright . 1867  — 

Benson  (ben'sun),  Edward  Frederic.  Bro.  of  A.  C.  Benson.  Eng.  novelist  1867  — 

Benson,  William  Shepherd.  Amer.  vice  admiral . . 1855  — 

Berchtold,  von  (fon  berx'tolt) ,  Leopold,  Count.  Austrian  statesman . 1863  — 

Bergson  (berk'sSN'),  Henri  (Louis).  French  philosopher  and  educator . 1859  — 

Bernstein  (bem'stin),  Henri.  French  dramatist .  .1876  — 

Bernstorff,  von  (fon  bern'shtorf) ,  Johann  Heinrich  A.,  Count.  German  diplo¬ 
matist.  Ambassador  to  U.  S.  (1908-1917) . 1862  - 

Bickerstaffe-Drew  (blk'er-staf-droo'),  Francis  Browning,  Monsignor  Count. 

Brit.  R.  C.  chaplain  and  author.  John  Ayscough . 1858  - 

Birdwood  (burd'wood),  William  Riddell,  Sir.  Brit,  general  . 1865  - 

Birge  (burj), Edward  Asahel.  Am.  educator.  Pres.  Univ.  of  Wis.  (1919-  )  1851  - 

Birkenhead  (bur'ken-hed') ,  Frederick  Edwin  Smith,  first  Viscount.  Eng. 

lawyer,  writer,  and  politician . 1872  - 

Bissing,  von  (fon  bls'Tng),  Moritz  Ferdinand,  Baron.  German  general. 

Gov. -general  of  Belgium  (1914—17) . . . . 1844 — 1917 

Blasco  Ibanez  (blas'ko  e-ban'yath),  Vicente.  Spanish  novelist . 1867  - 

Blashfield  (blash'feld) ,  Edwin  Howland.  Amer.  painter  and  mural  decorator  1848  - 

Bleriot  (blS're'o'),  Louis.  French  inventor  and  aviator .  . 1872  - 

Bliss  (bits) ,  Tasker  Howard.  Amer.  general.  Chief  of  Staff  (1915—17) . 1853  - 

Bloch  (bloK),  Ernest.  Jewish  Amer.  composer  of  music,  bom  in  Switz . 1880  - 

Borah  (bo'rd),  William  Edgar.  American  senator . 1865  - 

Borden  (bor'den) ,  Robert  Laird,  Sir.  Can.  statesman.  Premier  (1911-1920). 1S54  - - 

Boris  bo'ris)  III.  Son  of  Ferdinand  I.  King  (czar)  of  Bulgaria  (1918-  )1S94  - 

Boselli  (bS-zel'le),  Paolo.  Italian  statesman .  1838  - - - 

Bourassa  (boo'ra'sa'),  Henri.  French- Canadian  political  leader . 1868  - 

Bourne  (born),  Francis,  Cardinal.  Archbishop  of  Westminster  (1903-  )  1861  - — — 

Bragg  (brag),  William  Henry.  Eng.  physicist.  [_N obel  prize,  1915.] .  1862  — 

Branch  (branch),  Anna  Hempstead.  Amer.  poet  and  dramatist . 1873?  — 

Brandeis  (bran'dTs),  Louis  Dembitz.  Assoc,  justice  U.  S.  Supreme  Court.  .1856  — 

Brangwyn  (brSng'wTn),  Frank.  Eng.  artist  and  mural  decorator . 1S67  — 

Branting  (bran'tlng) ,  Hjalmar.  Swedish  socialist  leader . . .  1860  — 

Breshkovsky  (bresh-kof'ske) ,  Catherine.  Angl.  form  of  Ekaterina  Con- 
stantinova  Breshko-Breshkovskaya  (bresh'kS-bresh-k6f'ska-ya) .  Ba¬ 
bushka  (“grandmother”).  Russ,  revolutionist . 1844  — 

Brett  (brSt) ,  Robert  George.  Canadian  physician  and  surgeon.  Lieut,  gov. 

of  Alberta  (1915-  ) . . . 1851  — 

Brieux  (bre'u'),  Eugene.  French  dramatist . 1858  — 

Briggs  (brlgz),  Le  Baron  Russell.  Amer.  educator.  Pres.  Radcliffe  College 

(1903-  ) . 1855  — 

Brockdorff-Rantzau,  von  (fon  brok'dSrf-rant'sou) ,  Ulrich  K.,  Count. 

German  statesman . . . . •  1869  — 

Brooke  (brook),  Leopold  Guy  Francis  Maynard  Greville,  Lord.  English 

general . 1882  — 

Brooke,  Rupert.  English  poet  and  writer . 1887 — 1915 

Brown,  Alice.  American  author . ; . 1857  — 

Brownell  (broun'el'),  William  Crary.  Amer.  author  and  critic . 1S51  — 

Browning  (-Ing)  ,  John  M.  Amer.  inventor.  [Browning  machine  gun.]. . .  1854  — 

Brusilov  (broo-se'lof) ,  Aleksyey  Aleksyeevich.  Russian  general . 1S53  — 

Burgess  (bur'jes),  (Frank)  Gelett.  Amer.  humorous  writer  and  illustrator. .  .1866  — 

Burgess,  Thornton  Waldo.  Amer.  writer,  esp.  of  children’s  stories . .  1874  — 

Burian  von  Rajescz  (boo'ri-an  fon  ra'yesch),  Stephan,  Baron.  Hungarian 

diplomatist . ’• . •■•••• . 1851  — 

Burleson  (bur'le-sun),  Albert  Sidney.  Postmaster-gen.,  U.  S.  A.  (1913-1921)  1S63  — 
Burnham  (burn'am),  Clara  Louise,  bom  Root.  American  author . 1854  — 


Born.  Died 

Burton  (bflr'tfin) ,  Marion  LeRoy,  Amer.  educator.  Pres.  Univ.  of  Minn. 

(1917-1920).  ^Pres.  Univ.  of  Mich.  (1920-  ) . 1874  . 

Busoni  (boo-zo'ne),  Ferruccio  Benvenuto.  Italian  pianist  and  composer. ...  1866  - , 

Butler  (but'ler) ,  Samuel.  English  author.  [ The  Way  of  All  Flesh.]  . 1835 — 1902, 

Buxton  (buks'tfin) ,  Sydney  Charles,  first  Earl.  Eng.  administrator.  Gov.- 

gen.  Union  of  South  Africa  (1914-1920) . 1853  - 

Byng  (blng) ,  Julian  Hedworth  George.  Viscount  Byng  of  Vimy.  Eng.  general. 

Gov. -general  of  Canada  (1921-  ) . 1862  . 

Cabell  (kab'el),  James  Branch.  Amer.  author . 1879  . 

Cadman  (kad'mdn),  Charles  Wakefield.  Amer.  musical  composer . 1881  . 

Cameron  (kam'er-un),  Beatrice.  See  Mansfield,  Beatrice  Cameron. 

Canfield  (  kan'feld) ,  Dorothea  Frances.  Dorothy  Canfield.  Mrs.  John  Red¬ 
wood  Fisher.  Amer.  author . 1879  — 

Cannan  (kan'un),  Gilbert.  Eng.  novelist  and  dramatist . 1884  — 

Carnock  (kar'nok),  Arthur  Nicolson,  first  Baron.  English  diplomatist . 1849  — 

Carpenter  (kiir'pcn-ter),  Edward.  Eng.  poet  and  essayist . 1844  — 

Carranza  (kar-ran'sa ;  26S),  Venustiano,  president  of  Mexico  (1915-1920) . .  1859 — 1920 
Carrel  (ka-reF) ,  Alexis.  Amer.  surgeon,  born  in  France.  [Nobel  prize,  1912.)  1873  — 

Carson  (kar'sSn),  Edward  Henry,  Baron.  Irish  lawyer  and  statesman . 1854  — 

Casals  (ka-sals') ,  Pablo.  Spanish  violoncellist . 1876  — 

Casement  (kas'ment),  Roger,  Sir.  Irish  politician  and  Brit,  consul . 1864 — 1916 

Castelnau  (kas'tel'no'),  Ivlouard  de  Curidres  de.  French  general . 1851  — 

Cather  (kath'er),  Willa  Sibert.  American  author . 1876  — 

Cavell  (kav'el),  Edith.  Eng.  nurse.  Executed  October  13,  1915 . 1866 — 1915 

Cecil  (ses'Il),  (Edgar  Algernon)  Robert,  Lord.  Eng.  statesman . 1864  — 

Cezanne  (sa'zan'),  Paul.  French  painter.  [ Postimpressionism .]  . 1839 — 1906 

Chao  Fa  Maha  Vajiravudh  (cha'ofama'hava'je-ra'vdSd).  See  Rama  VI. 

Charles  I.  Charles  Francis  Joseph.  Nephew  of  Francis  Ferdinand. 

Emperor  of  Austria  and  (as  Charles  IV.)  King  of  Hungary  (1916-1918)  18S7 — 1922 

Charles  Stephen,  Archduke  of  Austria.  Karl  Stephan  Eugen  Viktor  F.  M.1860  - - 

Chelmsford  (chemz'ferd) ,  Frederic  John  Napier  Thesiger,  first  Viscount  of. 

Eng.  statesman.  Viceroy  of  India  (1916-1921) . 1S68  - 

Chernov  (cher'nof),  yiktor  M.  Russian  journalist  and  minister  of  agric. . . .  1866?  - 

Chicherin  (che'chS-ren) ,  Grigoryi  Vassilyevich.  People’s  commissar  for  for- 

_  eign  affairs  of  the  Russian  Soviet  Republic . 1872  - 

Chinda  (chen'da) ,  Sutemi,  Viscount.  Japanese  ambassador . 1856  - 

Clark  (klark),  Champ.  Amer.  lawyer  and  congressman . 1850 — 1921 

Clinedinst  (klln'dlnst) ,  B(enjamin)  West.  Amer.  painter  and  illustrator. .  .1860  - 

Colby  (kol'bl),  Bainbridge.  Amer.  lawyer.  Sec.  of  state  (1920-1921) . 1869  - - 

Collins  (kol'Inz),  Michael.  Irish  Sinn  Fein  leader . . . 1891 — 1922 

Colum  (kol'dm) ,  Padraic.  Irish  poet  and  dramatist  in  America . 1881  — 

Constant,  de,  Baron.  See  Estournelles  de  Constant. 

Constantine  (kon'stan-tTn)  I.  Son  of  George  I .  King  of  the  Hellenes  (1913- 

1917,  abdicated ;  recalled  by  plebiscite,  1920-1922) . 1868  — 

Cook  (kook) ,  Joseph,  Sir.  Australian  polit.  leader,  born  in  England.  Premier 

(1913-14) . 1860  - 

Cooke  (kook),  Rose  Terry.  Amer.  poet  and  story-writer . 1827 — 1892 

Craig  (krag) ,  James,  Sir.  First  prime  minister  of  Northern  Ireland  (1921-  )  1S7 1  — 

Creelman  (krel'man) ,  James.  Amer.  journalist  and  editor,  born  in  Canada .  .  1859 — 1915 
Crewe  (kroo) ,  Robert  Offley  Ashburton  Crewe-Milnes,  first  Marquis  of.  Eng. 

statesman . 1 S58  — 

Crowder  (kroud'er),  Enoch  Herbert.  Judge-Advocate-General,  U.  S.  A _ 1859  — 

Crozier  (kro'zher),  William.  Amer.  gen.  Chief  of  U.  S.  bureau  of  ordnance. .  1855  — 

Currie  (kurT),  Arthur  William,  Sir.  Canadian  general  and  educator . 1875  — 

Curtiss  (kur'tls) ,  Glenn  Hammond.  American  aviator . 1878  — 

Czernin  (cher'nln),  Ottokar,  Count.  Austrian  diplomat . 1875  — 

Dakin  (da'kin) ,  Henry  Drysdale.  English  chemist  in  America . 1880  — 

Daly  (da'll),  Arnold  (Peter  Christopher).  American  actor . 1875  — 

Daniels  (dan'velz),  Josephus.  Amer.  journalist.  Sec.  of  the  navy  (1913-1921)  1862  — 
Daugherty  (do'er-tl),  Harry  M.  Amer.  lawyer.  Attorney-general  U.  S.  A. 

(1921-  _  ) . 1860  - 

Davidson  (da'vld-sun) ,  Walter  Edward,  Sir.  Governor  of  New  South  Wales 

(1918-  ).  Born  in  Ireland . 1859  — 

Davies  (da'vez),  William  Henry.  Welsh  poet  and  author . 1870  — 

Davis  (da'vis),  James  John.  Amer.  steel  worker,  born  in  Wales.  Sec.  of  labor 

(1921-  ) . 1873  — 

Davison  (da'vl-sitn),  Henry  Pomeroy.  American  financier . 1867 — 1922 

Day  (da),  Holman  Francis.  American  poet  and  author . 1865  — 

De  Forest  (de  for'est) ,  Lee.  American  inventor . 1 873  — 

Dehmel  (da'mel),  Richard.  German  poet  and  critic . 1863 — 1920 

de  la  Mare  (de  la  mar'),  Walter  John.  English  poet  and  novelist . 1873  — 

Denby  (den'bl),  Edwin.  Amer.  lawyer.  Sec.  of  the  navy  (1921-  ) . 1870  — 

Denikin  (de-ne'ken),  Anton  Ivanovich.  Russian  anti-Bolshevik  general. . .  .1872  — 

Derby  (dar'bi;  dur'bi ;  cf.  Derby,  in  the  Diet.),  Edward  George  Villiers 

Stanley,  17th  Earl  of.  Eng.  minister  of  war  (1916-1917) . 1865  — 

Dernburg  (dern'b66rx),  Bernhard.  German  Min.  of  finance  (1919-  J1S65  — 

Devonshire  (dev'Sn-sher) ,  Victor  Christian  William  Cavendish,  9th  Duke  of. 

Gov. -general  of  Canada  (1916-1921) . 1868  — 

Diaz  (de'ats) ,  Armando.  Italian  general.  Commander  in  chief  (1917-  ) . .  1861  — 

Dixon  (dTk'sdn), Thomas.  Amer.  novelist  and  playwright.  [The  Clansman.]  1864  — 

Doherty  (do'er-tl) ,  Charles  Joseph.  Can.  lawyer.  Min.  of  justice  (1911-  )  1855  — 

Dougherty  (do'er-tl),  Denis  J.  Amer.  R.  C.  cardinal  . . 1865  — 

Dreiser  (drl'ser),  Theodore.  American  novelist  and  journalist . 1871  — 

Drinkwater  (drirjk'wo'ter),  John.  English  poet,  playwright,  and  critic . 1882  — 

Dubail  (dii'ba'y’),  Augustin  Yvon  Edmond.  French  general . 1851  — 

Dumba  (doom'ba) ,  Constantin  Theodor.  Austrian  diplomat.  Ambassador  to 

U.  S.  (1913-1915) . 1856  — 

Dunsany  (dun-sa'm),  Edward  John  Moreton  Drax  Plunkett,  18th  Baron. 

Irish  soldier,  author,  and  playwright . 1878  — 

Duveneck  (doo've-nek),  Frank.  Amer.  painter  and  art  instructor . 1848 — 1919 

Ebert  (a'bert),  Friedrich.  Ger.  Social-Dem.  leader.  Pres.  ofGer.  (1919-  )  1871  — 

Edward  Albert,  Prince  of  Wales.  Eldest  son  of  George  V.  of  England. . .  .  1894  — 

Edwards  (ed'werdz),  Clarence  Ransom.  American  general . 1860  — 

Ehrlich  far'liK) ,  Paul.  Ger.  physician  and  bacteriol.  [Nobel  prize,  1908.]  1854 — 1915 

Einstein  (In'stln),  Albert.  German  physicist.  [Relativity.] . 1879  - 

Elman  (el'man),  Mischa.  Russian  violinist . . . 1891  - 

Ervine  (flr'vln),  St.  John  Greer.  Irish  dramatist  and  novelist . 1883  - 

Erzberger  (erts'ber-ger) ,  Matthias.  German  author  and  polit.  leader . 1875 — 1921 

Estournelles  de  Constant,  d’  (des'toor'nel'  de  koN'staN'),  Paul  Henri  Ben¬ 
jamin.  French  diplomatist  and  senator.  [Nobel  peace  prize,  1909.]  . .  1852  - 

Eugene  (u-jen'),  Archduke  of  Austria.  Eugen  Ferdinand  Pius  Bernhard 

Felix  Maria.  Austrian  general . _ . 1863  - 

Fabre  (fa'br’),  Jean  Henri.  French  entomologist  and  author . 1823 — 1915 

Falkenhayn,  von  (fon  fal'ken-hln) ,  Erich  G.  A.  S.  German  general . 1S61 — 1922 

Fall  (fQl) ,  Albert  Bacon.  Amer.  polit.  Sec.  of  the  interior  (1921-  ) . 1861  — 

Farrand  (far'dnd),  Livingston.  Amer.  psychologist  and  educator.  Pres. 

Cornell  Univ.  (1921-  ) . 1867  — 

Fehrenbach  (fa 'r?n-baK) ,  Konstantin.  Ger.  jurist.  Chancellor  (1920-1921) .  1852  — 
Feisal  (fa'sal).  Son  of  Hussein,  king  of  Hejaz  (Arabia).  King  of  Syria  (1920). 

King  of  Irak  (Mesopotamia)  (1921-  ) .  ?  — 

Fgng  Kuo— chang  (fung'  kwo'-chang') .  President  of  China  (1917-1918) ....  1858 — 1919 

Ferber  (fur'ber) ,  Edna.  Amer.  author  and  short-story  writer . 1887  — 

Ferdinand  I.  Ferdinand  Viktor  Albert  Mainrad.  Nephew  of  Charles  I . 

of  Roumania.  King  of  Roumania  (1914-  ) . 1865  — 

Fisher  (flsh'er),  Andrew.  Australian  statesman,  born  in  Scotland . 1862  - 

Fisher,  Harrison.  American  illustrator . . . 1875  — 

Fiske  (fisk),  Bradley  Allen.  Amer.  rear  admiral  and  inventor . 1854  — 


food,  fo-bt ;  out,  oil  i  chair ;  go ;  sing,  iqk ;  then,  thin ;  nature,  verdure  (250) ;  K=  ch  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144);  boN ;  yet ;  zh  =  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Guide. 

Full  explanations  of  Abbreviations,  Slirns,  etc.,  Immediately  precede  tlie  Vocubulnry. 
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ADDENDA 


Bom.  Died. 

Fitzpatrick  (flts-pat/rik) ,  Charles,  Sir.  Canadian  lawyer.  .Chief  justice 

(1900-1918).  Lieut. -gov.  of  Quebec  (1918-  1S53  . 

Flagg  (flag),  James  Montgomery.  American  painter  and  illflstraljor . 1S77  . 

Fletcher  (flSch'er),  John  Gould.  American  poet . .‘.7& . 1886  - . 

Flexner  (flSks'nerj,  Simon.  American  physician . 1863  . 

Foch  (fSsh),  Ferdinand.  French  field  marshal.  Commander  in  Chief  of  the 

Allied  Armies  in  France  (from  April  14,  1918) . 1851  . 

Ford  (ford),  Henry.  American  automobile  manufacturer . 1863  . 

Forster  (fSr'ster ;  fos'ter),  Henry  William.  1st  Baron  Forster  of  Lepe.  Gov.- 

gen.  and  Com.  in  chief  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Australia  (1920-  )  1866  - . 

Foster  (fSs'ter),  George  Eulas,  Sir.  Canadian  educator  and  politician.  Min. 

of  trade  and  commerce  (1911-1921) . 1847  . 

Francis  (fran'sls) ,  David  Rowland.  Amer.  ambassador  to  Russia  from  1916. .  1S50  - . 

Franck  (fraijk) ,  Cesar  Auguste.  F'rench  musical  composer,  bom  in  Belgium . .  1822 — 1890. 

Frederick  (fred'er-Ik) ,  Archduke  of  Austria.  Friedrich  Maria  Albrecht 

Wilhelm  Karl.  Austrian  general . 1856  . 

Frederick  William  Victor  August  Ernst.  Son  of  William  1 1 .  Former  Ger¬ 
man  prince  imperial  and  prince  royal  of  Prussia.  German  general . 1882  - . 

Freeman  (fre'mdn),  Mary  E.,  bom  Wilkins.  Amer.  story-writer . 1862  . 

Frost,  Robert.  Amer.  educator  and  poet  [ North  of  Boston ] . 1875  . 

Fuad  (foc/ad)  X.  Son  of  Ismail  Pasha.  King  of  Egypt  (1922-  ) . 1868  . 

Gabrilowitsch  (ga'brl-luv'Ich) ,  Ossip.  Russian  pianist  in  America . 1878  . 

Galli— Curci  (gal'le-koor'che) ,  Amelita.  Mrs.  Homer  Samuels.  Ital.-Span. 

coloratura  soprano  in  America.  Born  in  Italy . 1889  . 

Gandhi  (gand'he;  gan'de),  Mohandas  Karamchand.  Hindu  reformer....  1869  - . 

Garfield  (gar'feld),  Harry  Augustus.  Amer.  educator.  Pres.  Williams  Col¬ 
lege  (1908-  ).... . 1863  - . 

Garrison  (gar'I-sun) ,  Lindley  Miller.  Amer.  lawyer.  Sec.  of  war  (1913-16) . .  1864  - . 

Gary  (ga'rl ;  115),  Elbert  Henry.  Amer.  lawyer  and  steel  mfr . 1846  . 

Geddes  (ged'Is),  Auckland  Campbell,  Sir.  Scottish  scientist  and  adminis¬ 
trator.  Brit.  amb.  to  U.  S.  (1920-  ) . .1879  . 

Geddes,  Eric_  (Campbell)  Sir.  Bro.  of  Sir  Auckland  Geddes.  Scottish  rail¬ 
way  administrator  in  England.  Minister  of  transportation  (1919-1921) . .  1875  - . 

George.  Eldest  son  of  Constantine  I.  Crown  prince  of  Greece . 1890  . 

George.  Eldest  son  of  Peter  I.  Prince  of  Serbia.  Renounced  right  of  suc¬ 
cession  to  Serbian  throne,  1909  (see  Alexander,  above) . 1887  . 

Gibbs  (glbz) ,  Philip  (Hamilton) ,  Sir.  Eng.  novelist  and  journalist . 1877  . 

Gibson  (gTb'sfin),  Wilfred  Wilson.  English  poet . 1S78  . 

Gilbert  (gll'bert),  Cass.  American  architect . 1859  . 

Gildersleeve  (gil'der-slev),  Virginia  Crocheron.  Amer.  educator.  Dean  of 

Barnard  College  (1911—  ) .  1877  . 

Gillett  (jll'et) ,  Frederick  Huntington.  Amer.  lawyer  and  congressman . 1S51  - . 

Glass  (glas),  Carter.  Amer.  journalist  and  polit.  Sec.  treasury  (1918-19) .  .1858  - - . 

Gluck  (gldok) ,  Alma.  Mrs.  Efrem  Zimbalisl.  Amer.  operatic  soprano,  bom 

in  Roumania . 1886  . 

Gollancz  (golMns) ,  Israel,  Sir.  Eng.  educator  and  author . .1864  . 

Goltz,  von  der  (fSn  der  gSlts),  Kolmar,  Baron.  German  field  marshal.  Mili¬ 
tary  governor  of  Brussels  (1914—19151 . 1843 — 1916. 

Goodnow  gdod'no) .  Frank  Johnson.  Amer.  educator  and  author.  Pres. 

Johns  Hopkins  Univ.  (1914-  ) . 1859  . 

Gorgas  (gor'gas),  William  Crawford.  Amer.  sanitation  expert  [ Panama 

Canal  Zone],  Surgeon -general  U.  S.  Army . 1854—1920. 

Gouraud  (goo'ro'),  Henri  J.  E.  Fr.  general.  High  Commissioner  for  France 

in  Syria  and  commander  in  chief  of  the  Army  of  the  East  (1919-  ).  1867  - . 

Graga  Aranha,  da  (da  gra'sa  a-ran'ya) ,  Jose  Pereira.  Brazilian  author ....  1S68  - . 

Grahame— White  (gra'am-hwlt'),  Claude.  Eng.  aviator  and  engineer. ...  1S79  - . 

Grainger  (gran'jer) ,  Percy  Aldridge.  Australian  pianist  and  composer.  ...  1883  - . 

Grant,  Albert  Weston.  Amer.  rear  admiral . 1856  . 

Graves  (gravz) ,  William  Sidney.  Amer.  general . 1865  . 

Grayson  (gra'sun) ,  David.  Pseudonym  of  Ray  Standard  Baker. 

Greene  (gren),  Francis  Vinton.  Amer.  general  and  author . 1850  . 

Gregory  (greg'S-rl) ,  Augusta,  Lady,  born  Persse.  Irish  poet  and  dramatist. .  1S59  - . 

Gregory  (gr?g'8-ri),  Thomas  Watt.  Attorney-general  U.  S.  A.  (1914-19) . .  .1861  — — 

Grenfell  (gren'fel) ,  Wilfred  Thomason.  Eng.  medical  missionary  to  Labrador, 

and  author . 1865  . 

Grey  (gra),  Zane.  American  story-writer . 1875  •• 

Griffith  (grlf'ith),  Arthur.  Irish  editor  and  polit.  economist  [Sinn  Fein] .  .1872 — 1922. 

Guthrie  (guth'rl) ,  George  Wilkins.  Amer.  ambassador  to  Japan  (1913-17) . .  1848 — 1917. 

Hadow  (hSd'o),  (William)  Henry,  Sir.  Eng.  writer,  esp.  on  music . 1859  . 

Haig  (hag),  Douglas.  First  Earl  Haig  of  Bemersyde.  Eng.  field  marshal ...  1861  - . 

Hainisch  (hl'nlsh),  Michael.  Ger. -Austrian  author.  Pres,  of  the  Republic 

of  Austria  (1929-  ) . 1858  . 

Hamilton  (ham'Il-tUn),  Ian  Standish  Monteith,  Sir.  Eng.  general . 1853  . 

Hamsun  (ham'sun),  Knut.  Norwegian  novelist.  [Nobel  prize,  1920.]  ...1S59  - . 

Hara  (ha'ra) ,  Takashi.  Jap.  polit.  leader.  Premier  (1918—1921) . 1854 — 1921. 

Harbord  (harOjilrd),  James  Guthrie.  Amer.  general.  Chief  of  staff  (1921-  )  1866  - . 

Harcourt  (har'kurt),  Lewis,  first  Viscount.  English  politician . 1S63 — 1922. 

Harden  (har'den),  Maximilian  (Felix  Ernst).  Ger.  journalist  and  author.  1861  - . 

Harrison  (har'I-sun) ,  Francis  Burton.  Amer.  lawyer  and  politician.  Gov.- 

general  of  Phil.  Isis.  (1913-1921) . 1873  . 

Harrison,  Henry  Sydnor.  American  novelist . 1880  . 

Harvey  [har'vl),  George  (Brinton  McClellan).  Amer.  newspaper  and  maga¬ 
zine  editor.  Amb.  to  England  (1921-  ) . 1864  . 

Hassam  (has'cfm),  Childe.  American  painter . 1859  . 

Hastings  (has'tlngz) ,  Thomas.  American  architect . 1860  . 

Hayes  (haz),  Patrick  Joseph.  Amer.  R.  C.  archbishop . 1867  . 

Hays  (haz) ,  Will  H.  Amer.  lawyer  and  politician.  Postmaster-gen.  (1921-22)  1879  - 

Hazen  (ha'zen),  Charles  Downer.  Amer.  historian . 1868  . 

Heidenstam,  von  (fSn  hT'd?n-stam) ,  Karl  Gustaf  Vemer.  Swedish  poet  lau¬ 
reate.  [Nobel  prize  in  literature,  1916.] . . 1859  • 

Heifetz  (hT'fets),  Jascha.  Russian  violinist  in  America . 1901  . 

Helfferich  (hel'fer-lK) ,  Karl  Th.  German  economist  and  statesman . 1872  . 

Hempel  (hSm'pifl),  Frieda.  Mrs.  W.  B.  Kahn.  Amer.  operatic  soprano, 

bom  in  Germany . 1 S8 1  . 

Henderson  (hen'der-sun) ,  Arthur.  English  trade-unionist  and  politician.  .  .1863  - . 

Hendrie  (hgn'drl),  John  Stratheam.  Sir.  Can.  army  officer,  financier,  and 

politician.  Lieut.-gov.  of  Ontario  (1914-1919) . 1857  . 

Henri  (hen'rT),  Robert.  American  artist . 1865  . 

Henry,  O.  See  Porter,  William  Sydney. 

Hergesheimer  (hur'ggs-hl'mer) ,  Joseph.  American  author . 1SS0  . 

Herrick  (her'Tk),  Christine,  bom  Terhune.  Mrs.  James  Frederick  Herrick. 

Dan.  of  “ Marion  Harland.”  Amer.  author  and  writer . 1859  . 

Herrick  (hjr'Tk),  Myron  T.  Amer.  lawyer  and  polit.  Ambassador  to  France 

(1912-14  and  1921-  ) . 1S54  . 

Herrick,  Robert.  American  novelist  and  educator . 1868  . 

Hertling,  von  (fon  hert'llng),  Georg  F.,  Count.  Ger.  chancellor  (1917-18)1843 — 1919. 

Hibben  hlb'en),  John  Grier.  Amer.  educator.  Pres.  Princeton  Univ.  (1912- 

) . 1861  - . 

Hirohito  (he'ro-he'to).  Crown  prince  of  Japan.  Eldest  son  of  Yoshihito. .  .  1901  - . 

Hofmannsthal  (hSf'mans-tal'),  Hugo  von.  German  dramatist . 1874  . 

Homer  (ho'mer),  Louise  Dilworth,  bom  Beatty.  Mrs.  Sidney  Homer. 

American  contralto . 1871?  . 

Hoover  (hoo'ver),  Herbert  Clark.  Amer.  mining  engineer.  U.  S.  food  com¬ 
missioner  (1917-1919).  Sec.  of  commerce  (1921-  ) . 1874  . 

Hopkins  (hop'klnz) ,  Ernest  Martin.  Amer.  educator.  Pres.  Dartmouth  Col¬ 
lege  (1916-  ) . 1877  . 

Horthy,  von  (fSn  hSr'tS) ,  Nicholas.  Hungarian  admiral.  Regent  (1920-  )1S75?  . 

Hough  (htif),  Emerson.  American  author . 1857  . 


Bom.  Died 

House  (hous),  Edward  Mandell.  Amer.  politician  and  diplomatist . 1858  - 

Houston  (hus't&n),  David  F.  Amer.  educator.  Sec.  of  agriculture  (1913- 

1920).  Sec.  of  treas.  (1920-21) . 1866  - 

Hsu  Shih-Chang  (shoo' she'-chang') .  President  of  China  (1918-1922) . 1853  - - 

Huerta  (wer'ta),  Victoriano.  Mexican  general.  Provisional  pres.  (1913-14) .  1S54 — 1916 

Hughes  (huz),  Rupert.  Amer.  novelist  and  playwright . 1S72  - 

Hughes,  Sam,  Sir.  Canadian  general . . 1853 — 1921 

Hughes  (huz),  William  Morris.  Australian  lawyer  and  polit.  leader.  Attor¬ 
ney-general  (1914— 1921).  Premier  (1915-  ) . 1864  - 

Huseiri  ibn  Ali  (hoo-san'  Ib’n  a'le).  King  of  Hejaz  (1916-  ) .  ?  - 

Hussein  Kamil  (hdos-san'  ka-mel').  Sultan  of  Egypt  (1914-1917) . 1854 — 1917 

Hymans  (hl'mdns),  Paul.  Belgian  educator,  diplomatist,  and  author . 1865  - 

Ibanez.  See  Blasco  IbAnez. 

Illington  (il'Ing-tfin) ,  Margaret.  Real  name  Maude  Light.  Mrs.  Edward 

J.  Bowes.  Amer.  actress . 1881  - 

Inge  (Ing),  William  Ralph.  Eng.  clergyman  and  auth.  Dean  of  St.  Paul’s.  1860  - 

Ishii  (e'she'e'),  Kikujiro,  Viscount.  Japanese  statesman  and  diplomat . 1866  - 

Jackson  (jak'sifn),  Henry  Bradwardme,  Sir.  Eng.  admiral . 1855  - 

Jagow,  von  (fon  va'go),  Gottlieb  E.  G.  German  statesman . 1863  - 

James  (jamz) ,  Edmund  Janes.  Amer.  educator.  Pres.  Univ.of  Ill.  (1904-  )  1855  - 

Johnson  (jon'sun),  Hiram  Warren.  American  senator . 1866  - 

Johnson,  Owen  (McMahon) .  Son  of  Robert  Underwood.  Amer.  author.  ..  1878  - 

Johnson,  Robert  Underwood.  Amer.  ed.  and  author.  Amb.  to  It.  (1920-1921)  1853  — — 

Johnston  (jon'stun;  -sun),  Harry  (Hamilton),  Sir.  Eng.  scientist  and  author.  1858  - 

Judson  (jud'sun),  Harrv  Pratt.  Amer.  educator.  Pres.  Univ.  of  Chicago 

(1907-  ) . . . 1849  - 

Kaledin  (ka-la'den) ,  Aleksyey  Maksimovich.  Russ.  anti-Bolshevik  general. . .  1861  — 1911 

Kendall  (ken'dol),  (William)  Sergeant.  American  painter  and  sculptor . 1869  — 

Kennedy  (ken'e-dl) ,  Charles  Rann.  English  playwright  in  America . 1871  — 

Kent  (kent),  Charles  Foster.  American  educator  and  author . 1867  — 

Kerenski  (ker'en-ske) ,  Aleksandr  Feodorovich.  Russ,  revolutionary  leader. 

Premier  (1917) . 1881  — 

Keynes  (kanz),  John  Maynard.  English  economist  and  author . 1883  — 

King  (king),  Grace  Elizabeth.  American  story-writer . 1852  — 

King,  Henry  Churchill.  Amer.  educator  and  author.  Pres.  Oberlin  College 

(1902-  ) . . . 1858  — 

King,  (William  Benjamin)  Basil.  Amer.  clergvman  and  author,  born  in  Eng.1859  — 
King,  William  Lyon  Mackenzie.  Canadian  polit.  leader.  Premier  (1921-  )1874  — 

Kirchwey  (kursh'wa) ,  George  Washington.  Amer.  lawyer  and  law  educator. .  1855  — 
Kirkland  (kurk'land),  James  Hampton.  Amer.  educator.  Chancellor  Van¬ 
derbilt  Univ.  (1893-  ) . 1859  — 

Kitchin  (klch'In),  Claude.  American  congressman . 1869  — 

Klotz  (klots),  Louis  Lucien.  French  lawyer  and  minister  of  finance . 1868  — 

Knight  (nit),  Albion  Williamson.  Amer.  bishop  and  educator.  Chancellor 

Univ.  of  the  South  (1913-  ) . . . . . 1859  — 

Kolchak  (kol-chak'),  Aleksandr  Vassilyevich.  Russ,  admiral  and  anti-Bolshe¬ 
vik  leader . . . 1874 — 1920 

Kornilov  (kor-ne'l$f),  Laurus  Georgievich.  Russ.  anti-Bolshevik  general.  .  .1870 — 1918 

Korolenko  (ko'rS-leq'ko),  Vladimir.  Ukrainian  novelist . 1853 — 1921 

Kramar  (kra'marzh),  Karel.  Czecho-Slovakian  (Bohemian)  polit.  leader. .  .1860  - 

KUhlmann,  von  (f6n  kiil'man),  Richard.  German  statesman . 1873  - 

Lafontaine  (la'foN'ten'),  Henri.  Belgian  jurist  and  senator.  [Nobel  peace 

prize ,  1913.] . . 1854  - 

Lake  (lak),  Richard  (Stuart),  Sir.  Lieut.-gov.  of  Saskatchewan  (1915-1921) . .  1860  - 

Lane  (lan),  Franklin  Knight.  Amer.  lawyer.  Sec.  of  interior  (1913-1920).  .  1S64 — 1921 

Lansing  (lan'sing),  Robert.  Amer.  lawyer.  Sec.  of  state  (1915-1920) . 1864  - 

Lathrop  (la'thrwp),  Julia  Clifford.  American  philanthropist . . 1858  - 

Lauder  (lo'der),  Harry  (MacLennan),  Sir.  Scottish  miner,  comedian,  and 

author . . .. . 1S70  - 

Lawrence  (lo'rens),  Alfred  Tristram,  Sir.  Eng.  jurist.  Lord  Chief  Justice  of 

England  (1921-  ) . 1843  - 

Lawrence  (lo'rens) ,  David  Herbert.  English  poet  and  novelist . 1885  - 

Leacock  (le'kok),  Stephen  Butler.  Canadian  educator  and  author . 1869  - 

Lenin  (len'Tn;  Russ .  lye'nen),  Vladimir.  Vladimir  Ilich  Ulianov -Lenin. 

Bolshevist  leader.  Pres.  Russian  Socialist  Federal  Soviet  Republic . 1870  - 

Leopold  (le'6-pold ;  Ger.  la'$-polt),  Prince  of  Bavaria.  Ger.  field  marshal. .  1846  - 

Lewis  (lu'is) ,  Sinclair.  American  author . . . . . . . . 1885  - 

Liebknecht  (lep'k’neKt) ,  Karl  Paul  August  Friedrich.  German  socialist. . . .  1871 — 1919 

Liggett  (lTg'et),  Hunter.  American  general . 1857  - 

Lincoln  (liq'kun) ,  Joseph  Crosby.  American  author. . 1870  — 

Lindsay  (ltn'zT),  (Nicholas)  Vachel  (va'ch^l).  American  author  and  poet. .  1879  — 

Lindsey  (lln'zT),  Ben(jamin)  B(arr).  American  judge  and  reformer .  1869  — 

Linsingen,  von  (fSn  lin'zing-en) ,  Alexander  A.  A.  K.  K.  O.  Ger.  general.  .  1850  — 

Li  Yuan-hung  (le  yoo-an'hdong') .  President  of  Chinese  republic  (1916-17) .  .  1864  — 
Loeffler  (lef'ler),  Charles  Martin  Tomov.  Amer.  musician,  born  in  Alsace  1861  — 

Lorentz  (lo'rents) ,  Hendrick  Antoon.  Dutch  physicist . 1853  — 

Low  (15),  Will  H(icok).  American  artist  and  mural  painter . 1853  — 

Lowell  (lo'el),  Amy  Lawrence.  American  poet . 1874  — 

Ludendorff,  von  (f6n  loo'den-dorf),  Erich.  German  general . 1865  — 

McAdoo  (mak'a-doo),  William  Gibbs.  Amer.  lawyer.  Sec.  treasury  (1913-18)1863  — 

McCormack  (md-kor'mdk) ,  John.  Irish  tenor  in  America . 1885  — 

MacCracken  (md-krak'en) ,  Henry  Noble.  Son  of  Henry  Mitchell  Mac- 

Cracken.  Amer.  educator.  Pres.  Vassar  College  (1915-  ) . 1S80  — 

MacCracken,  John  Henry.  Son  of  Henry  Mitchell  MacCracken.  Amer.  ed¬ 
ucator.  Pres.  Lafayette  College ;  (1915 —  ) . 1875  — 

McCrae  (md-kra'),  John.  Canadian  surgeon  and  poet;  died  in  France. 

[In  Flanders'  Fields,  and  Other  Poems.] . 1872 — 1918 

McCutcheon  (md-kuch'iin),  George  Barr.  American  novelist . 1866  - 

MacGrath  (mdk-grath'),  Harold.  American  story -writer. .  . 1871  - 

M’Kenna  (md-ken'd),  Reginald.  British  lawyer  and  politician . 1863  - 

Mackenzie  (md-ken'zT),  Alexander  Campbell,  Sir.  Brit,  composer  of  music 

and  conductor . ; . 1847  - 

Mackenzie,  Compton.  English  novelist,  poet,  and  playwright . 1883  - 

MacMillan  (mdk-mil'an) ,  Donald  Baxter.  American  Arctic  explorer . 1874  - 

Madero  (mii-tha'ro),  Francisco  I.  Pres,  of  Mexico  (1911-13) . . 1873 — 1913 

Mahler  (ma'ler),  Gustav.  Jewish  composer  of  music,  born  in  Bohemia . 1S60 — 1911 

Mann  (man),  James  Robert.  Amer.  congressman.  [Mann Act.] . 1856  - 

Mannering  (man'er-Ing) ,  Mary.  Mrs.  F.  E.  Wadsworth.  Eng.  actress . 1876  - 

Manning  (man'ing) ,  William  Thomas.  American  clergyman . 1866  - 

Mansfield  (manz'feld) ,  Beatrice  Cameron.  Beatrice  Cameron.  Real  name 

Hey eman.  Mrs.  Richard  Mansfield.  Amer.  actress . 1868  - 

Manship  (man'shTp),  Paul.  American  sculptor . .1886  - 

March  (march),  Peyton  Conway.  Son  of  Francis  Andrew  March.  Ameri¬ 
can  general.  Chief  of  staff  (1918-21) . 1S64  - 

Marshall  (mar'shal),  Archibald.  English  novelist . 1S66  - 

Marshall,  Thomas  Riley.  28th  vice  pres,  of  U.  S.  (1913-1921) . .1854  - 

Mary.  Queen  of  England.  Victoria  Mary  of  Teck.  Consort  of  George  V. .  1867  - 

Mary,  Victoria  Alexandra  Alice,  Princess.  Viscountess  Lascelles . 1897  - 

Masaryk  (ma'sa-rek),  Thomas  Garrigue.  Czechic  university  professor. 

Pres,  of  Czecho-Slovakia  (1918-  ) . 1850  — 

Masefield  (maz'fcld),  John.  English  poet . . . .  .  1875  — 

Massey  (mas'T),  William  Ferguson.  New  Zealand  agriculturist  and  politi¬ 
cian,  bom  in  Ireland.  Premier  of  N.  Z.  (1912-  ) . 1856  — 

Masters  (mas'terz),  Edgar  Lee.  American  poet  and  author . 1868  — 

Maude  (mod),  Cyril  Francis.  English  actor-manager . 1862  — 

Maude  (mod),  Frederick  Stanley,  Sir.  English  general . 1864 — 1917 

Maugham  (mo'dm),  William  Somerset.  Eng.  physician  and  author . 1874  — 

Maurice  (mo'ris),  Frederick  Barton,  Sir.  English  general  and  historian - 1871  — 


ale,  senate,  c&re,  &m,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofa;  eve,  event,  end,  recent,  maker;  ice,  Ill;  old,  obey,  drb,  odd,  soft,  connect;  use,  unite,  urn,  up,  circus,  menu 

||  Foreign  Word.  f  Obsolete  Variant  of.  +  eomblned  with.  =  equals. 
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.  Born.  Died 

Maxim  (mak'slm),  Hiram  Percy.  Son  of  Sir  Hiram  Stevens  Maxim. 

Amer.  inventor . 1869  - 

Mayo  (ma'o),  Henry  Thomas.  American  admiral . 1S56  - 

Mayo,  William  James.  American  surgeon . 1861  - 

Mellon  (mel'fin),  Andrew  William.  Amer.  banker.  Sec.  of  treas.  (1921-  )  1 S54  - 

Mencken  (m?r|k'?n),  Henry  Louis.  American  author  and  editor . 1880  - 

Menocal  (ma'no-kal'),  Mario  Garcia.  President  of  Cuba  (1913-21) . 1867  - 

Mercier  (mer'sya') ,  Desire  Joseph.  Cardinal  Archbishop  of  Malines  and  R. 

C.  Primate  of  Belgium . 1851  - 

Meredith  (mer'e-dlth) ,  Edwin  Thomas.  Amer.  editor  and  publisher.  Sec. 

of  agriculture  (1920-21) . 1S76  - 

Merrick  (mer'Ik),  Leonard.  English  novelist . 1864  - 

Merwin  (mflr'wln),  Samuel.  American  editor  and  author . 1S74  - 

Meynell  (men'gl),  Alice  (Christina).  Born  Thompson.  Mrs.  Wilfrid  Meynell. 

Eng.  poetess  and  essayist . 1853  - 

Michael  (ml'kifl),  Grand  Duke  of  Russia.  Mikhail  Aleksandrovich. 

Brother  of  Nicholas  II .  Russian  general . 1878  - 

Miller  (mll'er),  Henry  (John).  Eng.  actor  and  manager  in  America . 1860  - 

Milyukov  (mel'ydb-kof) ,  Paul  Nikolaievich.  Russ,  historian  and  statesman.  1S66  - 

Mirbeau  (mer'bo'),  Octave.  French  dramatist  and  novelist . 1850 — 1917 

Mohammed  VI.  Son  of  Abdul-Mejid.  Turkish  sultan  (1918-  ) . 1861  - 

Moltke,  yon  (fSn  mSlt'ke) ,  Helmuth  Johannes  Ludwig.  N ephew  of  Count 

H.  K.  B.  von  Moltke.  German  general . 184S — 1916 

Monash  (mo'nash),  John,  Sir.  Australian  general .  1865  - 

Monro  (mun-ro'),  Charles  Carmichael,  Sir.  English  general . 1S60  - 

Montagu  (mon'td-gu),  Edwin  Samuel.  Eng.  politician.  Sec.  of  state  for 

India  (1917-1922) . 1879  - 

Moore  (moor;  mor),  (Thomas)  Sturge.  Eng.  author  and  wood  engraver  .  .  .1870  - 

Morgenthau  (mor'gen-tou) ,  Henry.  Amer.  lawyer,  born  in  Germany.  Amb. 

to  Turkey  (1913-16) . 1856  - 

Morley  (mor'IT),  Christopher  (Darlington).  Amer.  editor  and  author . 1890  — 

Murray  (mur'I),  Archibald  (James),  Sir.  English  general . 1860  — 

Neilson  (nel'sfin),  William  Allan.  Amer.  educator  and  author,  born  in  Scot. 

Pres.  Smith  College  (1917-  ) . 1869  — 

Nesbit  (nez'blt),  Edith.  Mrs.  Hubert  Bland.  Eng.  poet,  novelist,  and 

writer  of  children’s  books . 1858  — 

Nevin  (nev'In),  Arthur  Finley.  Bro.  of  Ethelbert.  Amer.  musical  composer  1S71  — 

Newbolt  (nu'bolt),  Henry  (John),  Sir.  Eng.  barrister  and  author . 1862  — 

Newlands  (nu'landz),  Henry  William.  Canadian  lawyer.  Lieut. -gov.  of 

Saskatchewan  (1921-  ) . . . 1862  — 

Nichols  (nlk'ftlz),  Ernest  Fox.  Amer.  physicist.  Pres.  Dartmouth  College 

(1909-16) . 1869  - 

Nicholson  (nlk'51-sun) ,  Meredith.  American  author . 1866  — 

Nicoll  (nlk'ul),  William  Robertson,  Sir.  Eng.  author  and  editor . 1851  — 

Nielsen  (nel'sen),  Alice.  Mrs.  Leroy  R.  Stoddard.  American  prima  donna.  1876  — 

Nivelle  (ne'vel'),  Robert  Georges.  French  general . 1856  — 

Noguchi  (no'goo'che') ,  Hideyo.  Japanese  physician  in  America.  [ Noguchi 

cutaneous  test.] . 1876  — 

Norris  (nor'Is),  Kathleen.  American  author . 1880  — 

Noske  (nSs'ke),  Gustav.  Ger.  minister  of  defense . 1868  — 

Noyes  (noiz),  Alfred.  English  poet  and  educator  in  America . 1880  — 

Obregbn  (o'bra-gon'),  Alvaro.  M ex.  general.  Pres,  of  Mexico  (1920-  )..1880  — 

Oman  (o'man),  Charles  William  Chadwick,  Sir.  Eng.  historian . 1860  — 

O’Neil  (o-nel'),  Eugene  Gladstone.  Amer.  author  and  playright . 1888  — 

Onions  (un'yunz) ,  Oliver.  English  novelist . 18S3  — 

Oppenheim  (op'en-hlm),  E(dward)  Phillips.  English  novelist . 1S66  — 

Orlando  (or-lan'do),  Vittorio  Emanuele.  Ital.  statesman.  Premier  (1917-19)  1860  — 

Ornstein  (orn'stln) ,  Leo.  Amer.  pianist  and  composer,  bom  in  Russia ....  1 895  — 

Osborne  (oz'bum),  Thomas  Mott.  Amer.  mfr.  and  prison  reformer . 1859  — 

Painleve  (paN'le-va'),  Paul.  French  scientist  and  statesman . 1863  — 

Palmer  (pam'er),  A(lexander)  Mitchell.  Amer.  lawyer.  Attorney -general 

U.  S.  A.  (1919-1921) . 1872  - 

Palmer,  Frederick.  Amer.  newspaper  correspondent . 1873  — 

Park  (park),  Marion  Edwards.  Amer.  educator.  Pres.  Bryn  Mawr  College 

(1922-  ) . 1876?  — 

Parrish  par'Tsh) ,  Maxfield.  American  artist  and  illustrator . 1S70  - 

Parry  (par'I),  (Charles)  Hubert  Hastings,  Sir.  Eng.  composer  of  music . 1848 — 1918 

Pashic  (pa'shlch),  Nikola.  Serbian  statesman . 1846  - 

Pau  (po),  Paul  Mary  Cesar  Gerald.  French  general . 1848  - 

Peabody  (pe'bod-I),  Josephine  Preston.  Mrs.  L.  S.  Marks.  Am.  poetess. . . .  1874  - 

Pearson  (per'sun),  Arthur,  Sir.  Eng.  newspaper  publisher  and  public  man. .  1866 — 1921 

Pearson,  Karl.  Eng.  scientist.  [ Grammar  of  Science ] . . 1857  - 

Pendleton  (p£n'd’l-tun),  Ellen  Fitz.  Amer.  educator.  Pres.  Wellesley  College 

(1911-  ) . _ . 1864  - 

Pershing  (pfir'shlng),  John  Joseph.  American  general . 1860  - 

Pessoa  (pes'6-a),  Epitacio  da  Silva.  Pres,  of  Brazil  (1919-  ) . 1865  - 

Petain  (pa 'taN'),  Henri  Philippe.  French  field  marshal . 1856  - 

Phelps  (felps),  William  Lyon.  American  educator  and  author . 1865  - 

Pichon  (pe'shSN'),  Stephen  Jean  Marie.  French  diplomatist . 1857  - 

Pilsudski  (pll-soot'ske) ,  Josef.  Polish  general.  Pres,  of  Poland  (191S-  )  1867  - 

Pinski  (pln'skl),  David.  American  dramatist . 1872  - 

Pius  XI.  Achille  Ratti.  Pope  (1922-  ) . . . . . 1857  - 

Plekhanov  (plyS-Ka'nof),  Georg  Tsarkoye.  Russian  socialist  editor  and 

leader . . . . . 1861 — 1918 

Poole  (pool),  Reginald  Lane.  Eng.  educator  and  historian . 1857  - 

Porter  fpor'ter) ,  Eleanor,  bom  Hodgman.  Mrs.  J ohn  Lyman  Porter.  Amer. 

novelist  and  story-writer.  [Pollyanna. J . 1868 — 192C 

Porter,  Gene,  born  Stratton.  Mrs.  Charles  Darwin  Porter.  Amer.  author 

and  illustrator . . . 1868  - 

Porter,  (William)  Sydney.  O.  Henry.  American  Author . 1867 — 191( 

Pound  (pound),  Ezra  (Loomis).  Am.  poet  and  writer  in  England . 1885  - 

Pugsley  (pugz'll),  William.  Canadian  lawyer  and  polit.  Min.  of  public 

works,  Canada  (1907-1919).  Lieut. -gov.  of  New  Brunswick  (1917-  )1S50  - 

Rachmaninov  (rax-ma'ne-nof) ,  Sergei  Vassilyevich.  Russian  composer, 

pianist,  and  conductor . . . . 1873  - 

Rackhant  Irak' am),  Arthur.  Eng.  water-color  painter  and  illustrator . 1867  - 

Raemaekers  (ra'ma-kers) ,  Louis.  Dutch  political  cartoonist . 1869  — — 

Raleigh  (ro'll),  Walter,  Sir.  English  essayist  and  biographer . 1861  - 

Rama  (ra'ma)  VI.  Chao  Fa  Maha  Vajiravudh.  Son  of  Chulalongkorn. 

King  of  Siam  (1910-  ) . . . .  1881  - 

Rasputin  (ras-pob'tSn),  Grigori  Efimovich.  Russ,  monk;  court  favorite. 

Assassinated . . . 1873 — 1916 

Ravel  (ra'vel'),  Maurice.  French  composer  of  music . 1875  — - 

Rawnsley  (ronz'll),  Hardwicke  Drummond.  Eng.  clergyman  and  author.  1851 — 1920 
Reading  (red'Ing),  Rufus  Daniel  Isaacs,  first  Earl  of.  Eng.  jurist.  Lord 

chief  justiceof  Eng.  (1913-21).  Viceroy  and  gov.-gen. of  India(1921-  )1S60  - 

Reay  (ra),  Donald  James  Mackay,  eleventh  Baron.  Eng.  statesman  and 

scholar,  born  in  the  Netherlands . 1S39 — 1921 

Reger  (ra'ger),  Max.  German  composer  of  music. . . . .  . . 1873  — 

Renner  (ren'er),  Karl.  Austrian  chancellor  and  foreign  minister  (1919-1920)1870  — 

Reuterdalll  (roi'ter-dal) ,  Henry.  American  naval  artist . 1S71  — 

Revel,  di  (de  rif'vel),  Paolo  Thaon.  Commander  in  chief  of  Ital.  fleet . 1857  — 

Reventlow,  ZU  (tsoo  ra'vent-lo),  Ernst,  Count.  German  journalist . 1869  — 

Rhondda  (ron'dd),  David  Alfred  Thomas,  first  Viscount.  English  coal 

operator.  Food  controller  (1917-1918) . . . 1856 — 1918 

Rhondda,  Viscountess.  Margaret  Haig  Mackworth.  Dau.  of  1st  Viscount 

Rhondda.  Eng.  businesswoman . . 1883  — 

Rice  (rls),  Cale  Young.  American  poet  and  dramatist . 1872  — 


Bom.  Died. 

Richards  (rlch'drdz),  Theodore  William.  Am.  chemist.  [Nobel  prize, 1914. J1868  - . 

Rickenbacker  ( rlk'en-bak'er),  Edward  Vernon.  Amer.  aviator  in  World  War  1890  - . 

Rinehart  (rin'hart),  Mary,  born  Roberts.  Mrs.  Stanley  Marshall  Rinehart. 

Amer.  author  and  playwright . 1876  - 

Ripley  (rip'll) ,  William  Zebina.  American  economist  and  ethnologist . 1867  - 

Rittenhouse  (rlt'en-hous),  Jessie  Belle.  Amer.  author  and  critic . 1869  - 

Rives— Wheeler  (revz'-hwel'er),  Hallie  Erminie,  born  Rives.  Mrs.  Post 

Wheeler.  Amer.  author . 1878  - 

Roberts  (rob'grts),  Morley.  English  novelist  and  journalist . 1857  — 

Robinson  (rob'Tn-sun),  Edwin  Arlington.  American  poet  and  author . 1869  - 

Robinson,  James  Harvey.  American  historian . 1863  - 

Rodman  (rod'man),  Hugh.  American  admiral . 1859  - 

Rolland  (ro'laN'),  Romain.  French  man  ofletters.  [Nobel  prize,  1915.']  ...  1866  - 
Rupert  (roo'pert) ,  Crown  prince  of  Bavaria.  Rupprecht  Maria  Luitpold 

Ferdinand.  German  general . 1S69  — 

Russell  (rus'iil),  Bertrand  Arthur  William.  Eng.  writer  on  philosophy  and 

education . 1872  — 

Russell,  George  William.  A.  E.  Irish  poet  and  author .  ........ .1867  - 

Salandra  (sa-lan'dra) ,  Antonio.  Ital.  statesman.  Premier  (1914-15) . 1853  - 

Sandburg  (sand'burg),  Carl.  American  poet . 1878  - 

Sarrail  (sa'ra'y’),  Maurice.  French  general . 1859  - 

Sassoon  (sa-soon'),  Siegfried  (Loraine).  English  poet . 1886  — 

Savinkov  (sii'ven-kof) ,  Boris.  Ropshin.  Russ,  author  and  politician . 1883  — 

Sclicidemann  (shT'de-man) ,  Philipp.  Ger.  socialist.  Premier(l919) . 1865  - 

Schnitzler  (shnlts'ler) ,  Arthur.  Austrian  physician  and  dramatist . 1862  — 

Schonberg  (shffn'berg) ,  Arnold.  Austrian  composer  of  music  and  conductor .  1874  — 

Scott  (skot),  Hugh  Lenox.  American  general . 1853  — 

Scotti  (skot'te) ,  Antonio.  Italian  barytone . 1869  — 

Scriabin  (skrya-bln'),  Aleksandr  Nikolaievich.  Russ,  pianist  and  composer  1872  — 

Seaman  (se'man),  Owen,  Sir.  English  humorist.  [Editor  of  Punch ] . 1861  — 

Service  (sur'vls),  Robert  W’illiam.  Canadian  poet,  born  in  Eng . 1874  — 

Sharp  (sharp),  William  Graves.  Amer.  lawyer.  Amb.  to  France  (1914—19)  1859  — 
Shaw  (sho),  Anna  Howard.  Amer.  woman  suffragist,  born  in  England. . .  .1847 — 1911 
Shidehara  (she'de-ha'ra) ,  Kijuro.  Japanese  ambassadorto  U.S.  (1919-  )  1872  — 

Shorter  (shSr'ter),  Clement  King.  Eng.  journalist  and  critic . 1857  — 

Shortt  (shortL  Edward.  Eng.  barrister  and  polit.  Home  sec.  (1919-  )..1S62  — 

Sibelius  (sl-ba'll-dos) ,  Jean  Julius  Christian.  Finnish  composer  of  music.  .1865  — 

Sibert  (sl'bert),  William  Luther.  Amer.  gen.  and  engineer . 1S60  — 

Sims  (slmz),  William  Sowden.  Amer.  admiral . 1858  — 

Sinclair  Isln-klar'),  Upton.  American  novelist . 1878  — 

Smith,  E(lmer)  Boyd.  Amer.  artist,  illustrator,  and  author,  born  in  Canada.  1S60  — 

Smith,  Ross  Macpherson.  Sir.  Australian  aviator  and  author . 1892 — 1922 

Smith— Dorrien  (smlth'-dor'I-ifn),  Horace  Lockwood,  Sir.  Eng.  general. 

Gov.  of  Gibraltar  (1918-  ) . 1858  — 

Smuts  (smuts),  Jan  Christiaan.  South  African  statesman  and  general . 1870  — 

Snowden  (sno'den) ,  Philip.  Brit,  journalist  and  laborite . 1864  — 

Sonnino  (s<5n-ne'no),  Sidney,  Baron.  Italian  statesman . 1847  — 

Spargo  (spar'go),  John.  Amer.  socialist  and  author,  born  in  Eng . 1876  — 

Squier  (skwlr) ,  George  Owen.  Amer.  general.  Chief  of  signal  corps . 1865  — 

Stack  (stak),  Lee  Oliver  Fitzmaurice,  Sir.  Eng.  general.  Gov.-gen.  of  Sudan 

and  Sirdar  of  Egyptian  army  (1919-  ) . 1868  — 

Stahlberg  (stal'berg),  Jlaarlo  Juho.  Pres,  of  Finland  (1919-  ) . 1S65  — 

Stefansson  (sta'fans-son),  Vilhjalmur.  Canadian  arctic  explorer . 1879  — 

Steinmetz  (stln'mets),  Charles  Proteus.  Amer.  electrician,  born  in  Ger. ..  1865  — 

Stone  (ston),  Warren  Sanford.  Amer.  labor  leader . 1S60  — 

Strachey  (stra'chIL  Giles  Lytton.  Eng.  author . 1880  — 

Stransky  (stran'ske) ,  Josef.  Bohemian  orchestra  leader  in  America . 1874  — 

Stratton-Porter,  Gene.  See  Porter,  Gene  Stratton. 

Stravinski  (stra-vln'skl),  Igor.  Russ,  composer  of  music . 1882  — 

Swinnerton  (swln'er-tun),  Frank  (Arthur).  Eng.  novelist  and  critic . 1SS4  — 

Synge  (sing),  John  Millington.  Irish  poet  and  playwright . 1871 — 1909 

Tardieu  (tar'dyu'),  Andre  Pierre  Gabriel  Amedee.  French  editor  and  polit.. .  1876  — 

Teasdale  (tez'ddl),  Sara.  Mrs.  Ernst  B.  Filsinger.  Amer.  poet . 1SS4  — 

Thompson  (tomp'siin),  William  Oxley.  Amer.  educator.  Pres.  Ohio  State 

Univ.  (1899-  ) . 1855  — 

Tigert  (tl'gert),  John  James.  Am.  educator.  U.S.  Com.  of  Educa.  (1921-  )1S82  — 

Tinayre  (te'nar'),  (Marguerite  Suzanne)  Marcelle.  French  author . 1877  — 

Tisza  (te'so),  Istvan  (Stephen),  Count.  Son  of  Kdlmdn  Tisza.  Hungarian 

statesman.  Assassinated . 1861 — 191S 

Tittoni  (tet't8-ne) ,  Tommaso.  Italian  statesman . 1S55  — 

Townshend  (toun'zend),  Charles  (Vere  Ferrers),  Sir.  English  general . 1S61  — 

Toynbee  (toin'bS),  Paget.  English  philologist,  author,  and  critic . 1855  — 

Trotski  (trot'skej,  Leon.  Real  name  Leibe  Braunstein  (broun'shtln) ,  Rus¬ 
sian  soviet  minister  of  war  and  marine  . 1S79  — 

Uchida  (oo'che'da') ,  Yasuga,  Viscount.  Jap.  diplomatist  and  statesman.  .1865  — 

Underwood  (un'der-wood),  Oscar  Wilder.  American  senator . 1862  — 

Untermeyer  (un'ter-ml'er),  Louis.  American  poet . . . 1SS5  — 

Valera,  de  (da  va-la'ra),  Eamon.  Irish  educator  and  Sinn  Fein  leader, 

born  in  America . . . . . 1 889  — 

Vance  (vans) ,  Louis  Joseph.  Amer.  novelist  and  magazine  writer . 1879  — 

Vanderlip  (van'der-llp),  Frank  Arthur.  Amer.  financier  and  author . 1864  — 

Venizelos  (v?n'e-za'13s) ,  Eleutherios.  Greek  statesman,  born  in  Crete. . .  .1864  — 

Verhaeren  (ver-ha'ren) ,  Emil.  Belgian  poet . 1855 — 1916 

Viviani  (ve'vya'ne'),  Rene.  French  statesman . 1863  — 

Volstead  (vol'sted),  Andrew  Joseph.  Amer.  congressman.  [Volstead  Act.]  1860  — 

Wallace  (wol'Ss),  Henry  Cantwell.  Amer.  editor.  Sec.  of  agric.  (1921-  )1S66  — 

Wallace,  Hugh  Campbell.  Amer.  politician.  Amb.  to  France  (1919-1921)  1863  — 

Walpole  (wol'pol),  Hugh  (Seymour).  English  novelist.  Born  in  N.  Z . 1884  — 

Ward  (word),  Joseph  George,  Sir.  New  Zealand  statesman . 1857  — 

Wassermann,  von  (fon  vas'er-man),  August.  Ger.  physician . 1866  — 

Watts  (wots) ,  Mary  Stanbery.  American  author . 1868  — 

Wedekind  (va'de-klnt),  Frank.  Ger.  poet  and  playwright . 1864 — 1918 

Weeks  (weks),  John  Wingate.  Am.  banker  and  polit.  Sec.  of  war  (1921-  )1860  - 

Weir  (wer),  Julian  Alden.  American  painter.  Pres.  Natl.  Acad.  Design. . .  1852 — 1919 
Wemyss  (wemz),  Rosslyn  Erskine.  Baron  Wester  Wemyss.  Eng.  admiral.  1864  — 

White  (hwlt),  Edward  Lucas.  Amer.  poet  and  novelist . 1866  — 

White,  Henry.  American  diplomatist . 1S50  — 

Whitlock  (hwlt'lok),  Brand.  Amer.  author.  Min.  to  Belgium  (1913-17)  ; 

ambassador  (1919-21) . 1869  — 

Widdemer  (wld'e-mer),  Margaret.  Mrs.  R.  H.  Schauffler.  Am.  poetess. .  1880  — 

Wilde  (wild) ,  Percival.  Amer.  author  and  dramatist . 1887  — 

Willard  (wll'ard) ,  Daniel.  American  railway  executive . 1S61  — 

Wilson  (wll'sun),  Henry  Hughes,  Sir.  English  field  marshal . 1864—1922 

Wilson,  William  Bauchop.  Amer.  miner.  Sec.  of  labor  (1913-  ) . 1862  — 

Wise  (wlz),  Stephen  Samuel.  American  rabbi . 1S72  — 

Wolf-Ferrari  (volf'-fer-ra're) ,  Ermanno.  Italian  composer  of  music . 1876  — 

Wood  (wood),  Henry  Joseph,  Sir.  Eng.  orchestral  conductor . . 1S69  — 

Work  (wurk),  Hubert.  Amer.  physician.  Postmaster-general  (1922-  ).1S60  — 

Wright  (rlt) ,  Almroth  (Edward) ,  Sir.  Eng.  physician  and  pathologist.  Born 

in  Ireland . 1861  — 

Wright,  Harold  Bell.  American  novelist . 1S72  — 

Yudenich  (yoo-da'nlch) ,  Nikolay  Nikolaievich.  Russian  general . 1S62  — 

Zayas  (sa'yas),  Alfredo.  Pres,  of  Cuba  (1921-  )_ . 1S61  — 

Zimbalist  (zlm'bd-llst),  Efrem.  Russian  violinist  in  America . 1S88  — 

Zimmermann  (tslm'er-miin),  Alfred  F.  M.  German  statesman . 1859  — 

Zita  (ze'ta) ,  Princess  of  Bourbon  and  Parma.  Consort  of  Charles  I.  Empress 

of  Austria  and  Queen  of  Hungary  (1916-18) . 1892  — 

Zorn  (tsorn),  Anders  Leonard.  Swedish  painter  and  etcher . 1860 — 1920 

Zuloaga  (thdo'16-a'ga) ,  Ignacio.  Spanish  painter . 1S70  — 


fo"od,  foot ;  out,  oil ;  chair ;  go ;  sing,  irjk ;  then,  thin  ;  nature,  verdure  (250) ;  K  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144);  boN  ;  yet ;  zh  =  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Guide 

Full  explanations  of  Abbreviations,  Signs,  etc.,  Immediately  precede  the  Vocabulary. 
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ADDENDA 


GEOGRAPHICAL  NAMES 

Aa  (a)  either  of  two  small  rivers  of  Latvia,  one  in  Kurland,  past  Mitau  to  Gulf  of  Riga ; 

the  other  in  Livonia,  to  Gulf  of  Riga ;  battles,  1917. 

Adaniello,  Monte  (mon'tS  a'da-mel'lo)  mt.  in  Trentino,  Italy,  27  m.  W  N  W  of  Trent, 
height  11,661  ft. ;  from  it  flows  the  Adamello  glacier. 

Ailette  (a'let')  riv.  dept.  Aisne,  France,  tributary  to  Oise  riv.  from  the  S  E. 

Aire  (ar)  riv.  depts.  Meuse  and  Ardennes,  France,  trib.  to  Aisne  riv.  from  the  S  E. 
Altkirch  (alt'klrK')  town,  Alsace-Lorraine,  10  m.  S  S  W  of  Miilhausen,  pop.  3. 

Ancre  (iiN'kr’)  riv.  dept.  Somme,  France,  25  m.  long,  to  Somme  riv.  from  N  E. 

Angres  (an'gr’)  vil.  dept.  Pas-de-Calais,  France,  3  m.  S  W  of  Lens,  pop.  comm.  3. 
Apremont  (a'pr’-moN')  vil.  dept.  Meuse,  France,  ab.  4  m.  S  E  of  St.-Mihiel. — vil.  dept. 

Ardennes,  France,  on  Aire  riv.,  ab.  20  m.  N  W  of  Verdun. 

Arges  (ar'zhesh)  riv.  Great  Wallachia,  Roumania,  125  m.  long,  to  Danube  riv.  fr.  the  N. 
Arleux  (ar'Iu')  vil.  dept.  Nord,  France,  15  m.  E  of  Arras,  pop.  comm.  2. 

Astico  (as'te-ko)  river,  Venetia,  Italy ;  rises  ab.  10  m.  N  E  of  Rovereto,  flows  E  and  S. 
Aubers  (o'biir')  vil.  dept.  Nord,  France,  10  m.  W  of  Lille,  pop.  comm.  2. 

Avocourt  (a'vo'koor')  vil.  dept.  Meuse,  France,  11  m.  N  W  of  Verdun,  pop.  comm.  1. 
Bainsizza  (bin-zlt'sa)  plateau,  N  E  Italy,  at  the  N  of  Gorizia.  Monte  Santo  at  S  end, 
ab.  5  m.  from  Gorizia,  dominates  the  region. 

Balkan  States,  countries  of  Balkan  pen.;  formerly  Serbia,  Montenegro,  Roumania,  Bul¬ 
garia,  Greece,  &  Turkey;  now  Jugo-Slavia,  Roumania,  Bulgaria,  Albania,  &  Greece. 
Bassee,  La  (la  ba'sa')  town,  dept.  Nord,  France,  13  m.  S  W  of  Lille,  pop.  comm.  5. 
Bekas  (ba'kash)  vil.  and  pass,  Carpathian  mts.  Roumania,  20  m.  W  of  Piatra. 

Belleau  Wood  (be'lo')  dept.  Aisne,  France,  8  m.  N  W  of  Chateau-Thierry;  battle,  1918. 
Berry-au— Bac  (be're'-o'-bak')  vil.  dept.  Aisne,  France,  on  Aisne  riv.  11  m.  N  W  of 
Reims,  pop.  comm.  1. 

Bethincourt  (ba'taN'koor')  vil.  dept.  Meuse,  France,  6  m.  N  W  of  Verdun. 

Bixschoote  (beks'sKo'te)  vil.  West  Flanders  prov.  Belg.  5  m.  N  of  Ypres,  pop.  comm.  1. 
Bobr  (bd'b’r)  riv.  N  Poland,  130  m.  long,  to  Narew  riv.  from  N  E. 

Bouresches  (boo'resh')  vil.  dept.  Aisne,  France,  7  m.  N  W  of  Chateau-Thierry ;  battle, 
191S. 

Bullecourt  (biil'koor')  vil.  dept.  Pas-de-Calais,  France,  9  m.  S  E  of  Arras. 

Burgenland  (boor'gen-lant)  dist.  E  Austria,  ab.  1540  Dpop.  300;  formerly  part  of  W  Hung. 
Bzura  (bzoo'ra)_riv.  in  E  Poland,  150  m.  long,  to  Vistula  riv.  from  the  S. 

Cantigny  (kaN'te'nye')  vil.  dept.  Somme,  France,  4  m.  N  W  of  Montdidier;  battle,  1918. 
Chatlines  (shon)  vil.  dept.  Somme,  France,  11  m.  S  W  of  Peronne,  pop.  comm.  1. 
Chemin  des  Dames  (she-maN'  da  dam')  a  main  highway  running  E  and  W  ab.  4  m.  N 
of  Aisne  riv.  terminating  at  Craonne. 

Coinbles  (koN'bl’)  vil.  dept.  Somme,  France,  9  m.  E  of  Albert,  pop.  comm.  1. 

Coniines  (ko'men')  town,  W.  Flanders  prov.  Belg.  opp.  Comines,  France,  pop.  comm.  7. 
Contalmaison  (koN'tal'ma'zoN')  vil.  dept.  Somme,  France,  3  m.  E  N  E  of  Albert. 
Craonne  (kran)  vil.  dept.  Aisne,  France,  12  m.  S  E  of  Laon,  pop.  comm.  1. 

Croisilles  (krwa'ze'y’)  vil.  dept.  Pas-de-Calais,  France,  8  m.  S  E  of  Arras,  pop.  comm.  1. 
Cumieres  (ku'myar')  vil.  dept.  Meuse,  France,  7  m.  N  W  of  Verdun. 

Czecho-Slo vakia  or  Czechoslovakia  (cheK'o-slo-va'kl-d)  Czech  Ceskoslovenska  (ches'- 
kS-slo-ven'ska)  republic,  cen.  Europe,  22  admin,  dists.  &  autonomous  Ruthenia,  54,227 
□  pop.  13,596,  #  Prague  ;  comprises  former  Aust.  crownlands  of  Bohemia,  Moravia,  & 
Silesia,  Hung,  dists.  of  Slovakia  &  Ruthenia,  &  part  of  Ger.  Upper  Silesia.  See  Czecho¬ 
slovak,  in  the  Addenda. 

Damloup  (daN'loo')  vil.  dept.  Meuse,  France,  5  m.  N  E  of  Verdun. 

Dixmude  (deks'mUd' ;  ties'- ;  de-)  Flemish  Dixmuiden  (deks'moi'den)  town,  W.  Flan¬ 
ders  prov.  Belgium,  13  m.  N  of  Ypres,  pop.  comm.  4. 

Dodecanese  (do-dek'd-nes')  or  Dodecanesus  (-ne'sfis)  12  Greek  isls.  in  S  E  /Kgean  sea, 

5  W  of  Asia  Minor,  part  of  Sporades;  includes  Carpathus,  Kos,  Astropalia,  Patmos,  etc. 
Doiran  (doi'ran')  town  on  shore  of  Lake  Doiran  in  Macedonia,  40  m.  N  W  of  Saloniki. 
Douaumont  (doo'o'moN')  ft.  vil.  dept. ‘Meuse,  France,  4  m.  N  N  E  of  Verdun. 
Drocourt  (dro'koor')  town,  dept.  Pas-de-Calais,  France,  9  m.  N  E  of  Arras,  pop.  comm.  3. 
Dunajec  (ddo-na'yets)  riv.  Cracow,  Poland,  120  m.  long,  fr.  Carpathians  to  Vistula  riv. 
Elbasan  (el'ba-san')  town,  cen.  Albania,  on  Shkumb  riv.  34  m.  from  Adriatic,  pop.  13. 

El  Kantara.  See  Kantara,  El,  below. 

Esthonia  (es-tho'nl-a)  Esthonian  Eesti  Wabariik  (a'ste  wa'ba-rek)  republic,  on  Baltic 

6  Gulf  of  Finland,  23,160  □  pop.  1,750,  #  Tallinn  (Revel);  former  Russ.  govt,  of  Estho- 
,  nia  &_N  third  of  Livonia. 

Etain  (a'taN')  town,  dept.  Meuse,  France,  12  m.  E  N  E  of  Verdun,  pop.  comm.  3. 

Far  Eastern  Republic,  Russ.  Communist  republic,  S  part  of  E  Siberia  from  Lake 
Baikal  to  Pacific,  652,740  0  pop.  1,812,  #  Chita;  comprises  former  Siberian  provs.  of 
Transbaikalia,  Amur,  Primorskaya,  &  Sakhalin. 

Fere— en-Tardenois  (fdr'-aN'-tar'd’-nwa')  town,  dept.  Aisne,  France,  on  Ourcq  riv. 
12  m.  N  E  of  Chateau-Thierry,  pop.  3. 

Festubert  (fes'tii'bar')  vil.  dept.  Pas-de-Calais,  France,  6  m.  N  E  of  Bethune,  pop. 
comm.  1. 

Fiorina  (flo-re'na)  Serbian  Lerin  (la-ren')  town  Macedonia,  Greece,  17  m.  S  of  Monas- 
tir,  pop.  12;  dept.  pop.  201. 

French  Sudan,  colony,  formerly  Upper  Senegal-Niger,  Fr.  West  Africa,  772,000  □  pop. 
2,500,  #  Bamako. 

Fresnoy-le— Grand  (fre'nwa'-le-griiN')  town,  dept.  Aisne,  France,  10  m.  N  N  E  of  St.- 
Quentin,  pop.  comm.  3. 

Fricourt  (fre'koor')  vil.  dept.  Somme,  France,  3  m.  E  of  Albert,  pop.  comm.  1. 
Givenchy-les— Labassee  (zhe'vaN'she'-le-la'ba'sa')  vil.  dept.  Pas-de-Calais,  France,  5  m. 
E  of  Bethune,  pop.  comm.  1. 

Gnila  Lipa  (g’ne'la  le'pa)  riv.  E  Galicia,  Poland,  50  m.  long,  S  to  Dniester  riv. 
Gondrecourt  jgoN'dr’-kobr')  town,  dept.  Meuse,  France,  44  m.  S  of  Verdun,  pop.  comm.l. 
Gorizia  (gS-ret'sya).  See  Gorz,  in  the  Gaz. 

Gradisca  (gra-des'ka)  town,  Italy,  6  m.  S  W  of  Gorizia,  on  Isonzo  riv.  pop.  comm.  4. 
Grandpre  (graN'pra')  vil.  dept.  Ardennes,  France,  on  Aire  riv.  10  m.  S  E  of  Vouziers, 
pop.  1 ;  battle,  1918. 

Grappa,  Monte  (mon'ta  grap'pa)  mt.  N  E  Italy,  10  m.  N  of  Bassano;  ab.  2,000  ft.  high. 
Gueudecourt  (gu'd’-koor')  vil.  dept.  Somme,  France,  3  m.  S  S  W  of  Bapaume. 

Halicz  (ha'ITch)  town,  Galicia,  Poland,  63  m.  S  S  E  of  Lemberg,  on  Dniester  riv.  pop.  5. 
Hargicourt  (ar'zhe'koor')  town,  dept.  Aisne,  France,  9  m.  N  W  of  St. -Quentin,  pop. 
comm.  1. 

Hartmannsweiler  (hart'mans-vil'er)  vil.  in  Upper  Alsace,  adjoining  commanding  height 
of  Hartmannsweilerkopf  (-kopf),  and  8  m.  N  W  of  Mulhausen. 

Haudioinont  (d'dyo'moN')  vil.  dept.  Meuse,  France,  8  m.  S  E  of  Verdun. 

Hejaz  (hej-az')  kingdom,  formerly  region  in  Turkey,  along  N  E  Red  sea,  170,000  □  pop. 
900,  #  Mecca. 

Hermada  (er-ma'dii)  mt.  near  and  N  of  Gulf  of  Trieste ;  highest  part  ab.  1,074  ft. 

Hill  70,  height  ab.  3  m.  N  of  Lens,  France,  dominating  the  region. 

Hill  304,  height  near  Verdun.  See  Morte  Homme,  Le,  below. 

Hollebeke  (hol'e-ba'ke)  vil.  W.  Flanders  prov.  Belgium,  4  m.  S  E  of  Ypres,  pop.  comm.  1. 
Isonzo  (e-z6n'tso)  anc.  Son'tius,  riv.  ab.  75  m.  long,  Alps  to  Gulf  of  Trieste,  Italy. 
Ivangorod  (e-van'go-rot)  ft.  town,  Lyublin  govt.  Poland,  S  E  of  Warsaw. 

Jugo-Slavia  or  Jugoslavia  (yu'go-sla'vl-a)  officially  Kingdom  of  the  Serbs,  Croats, 
and  Slovenes,  kingdom,  S  E  Europe,  9  autonomous  provs.,  95,62S  □  pop.  11,338,  #  Bel¬ 
grade;  comprises  Serbia,  Montenegro,  &  former  Aust. -Hung,  provs.  of  Bosnia  &  Herzego¬ 
vina,  Dalmatia,  Croatia  &  Slavonia,  &  parts  of  Styria,  Carniola,  &  Banat.  See  Jugo-Slav, 
in  the  Addenda. 

Kantara,  El  (el  kan-ta'ra)  vil.  N  E  Egypt,  on  Suez  Canal,  on  small  pen.  of  same  name. 
Kentmel,  Mont  (moN  ke'mel')  height,  5  m.  S  W  of  Ypres,  Belgium. 

Kenya  (kCn'yd)  Brit,  crown  colony  &  protectorate,  E  Africa,  formerly  Brit.  East  Africa ; 
colony,  bet.  Umba  &  Jub  rivs.  S  of  Abyssinia,  E  of  Uganda,  N  of  Tanganyika  Ter. 
245,060  □  pop.  2,630,  #  Nairobi;  protectorate  includes  narrow  strip  of  ter.  on  coast 
leased  from  Sultan  of  Zanzibar. 

Khanikin  (Ka'ne-ken')  frontier  town,  Mesopotamia,  95  m.  N  E  of  Bagdad,  pop.  5. 

Kilid  Bahr  (ke'led'  ba'h’r)  ft.  town  on  Gallipoli  pen.  ab.  15  m.  from  southern  end. 
Kirlibaba  (ker'le-ba'ba)  vil.  &  pass,  Carpathian  mts.  Roumania,  25  m.  W  of  CSmpulung. 
Kralievo  (kra-lye'vo)  town,  Serbia,  Jugo-Slavia,  22  m.  S  W  of  Kragujevac,  pop.  4. 
Krasnik  (kras'nlk)  town,  Poland,  28  m.  S  W  of  Lyublin,  pop.  8. 

Kum  Kale  (koom  ka-le^  town,  Turkey  in  Asia,  at  S  end  of  Dardanelles. 

Kut— el— Amara  (koot'-el-a-ma'ra)  town  Mesopotamia,  65  m.  S  E  of  Bagdad,  pop.  6. 


Lagarina,  Val  (val  lii'ga-re'na)  valley  of  the  Adige  riv.,  Trentino,  E  of  Lago  di  Garda, 
fr.  above  Rovereto  to  the  Venetian  boundary,  ab.  50  m.  long. 

Latvia  (lat'vl-d)  Lettish  Latvija  (lat've-ya)  officially  Lettonia  (le-to'nl-d)  republic,  on 
Baltic,  24,440  □  pop.  1,503,  #  Riga  ;  former  Russ.  govt,  of  Kurland  &  parts  of  Livonia 
&  Vitebsk.  See  Lett,  Lettish,  in  the  Dictionary. 

Lerin  (la-ren') .  See  Florina,  above. 

Lida  (le'da)  town,  N  E  Poland,  60  m.  S  of  Vilno,  pop.  9. 

Livenza  (le-ven'tsa)  riv.  Italy,  bet.  the  Tagliamento  riv.  and  the  Piave  riv.,  ab.  50  m. 
long,  Alps  S  E  to  Adriatic  sea. 

Lombartzyde  (lom'biirt-sT'de)  town,  Belgium,  ab.  2  m.  N  of  Nieunort,  pop.  comm.  1. 
Longueval  (  ISNg'val')  vil.  dept.  Somme,  France,  7  m.  E  N  E  of  Albert. 

Loos  (lo  os')  town,  dept.  Pas-de-Calais,  France,  2  m.  N  W  of  Lens,  pop.  comm.  5. 

Lvov  =  Lwow.  See  Lemberg,  in  the  Gaz. 

Maidos  (ml'dSs)  spt.  Gallipoli  pen.,  22  m.  S  W  of  Gallipoli. 

Martinpuicll  (mar'taN'pwesh')  vil.  dept.  Pas-de-Calais,  France,  6  m.  N  E  of  Albert. 
Masurenlaild  (ma-zoo'ren-lant)  region  with  many  lakes  (Masurian  Lakes),  comprising 

5  part  of  E.  Prussia  prov.  Prussia;  numerous  connecting  canals  (Masurian  Canals). 
Messines  (me'sen')  vil.  West  Flanders  prov.  Belgium,  5  m.  S  of  Ypres,  pop.  comm.  1. 
Middelkerke  (rmd'el-ker'ke)  spt.  Belgium,  ab.  6  m.  S  W  of  Ostend,  pop.  comm.  3. 
Miraumont  (me'ro'moN')  vil.  dept.  Somme,  France,  7  m.  N  N  E  of  Albert,  pop.  1. 
Mohilev  (mfi'he-lyof').  See  Mogilev,  in  the  Gaz. 

Monchy-le-Preux  (mSN'she'-le-prfl')  vil.  dept.  Pas-de-Calais,  France,  5  m.  E  of  Arras. 
Montauban  (mSN'to'baN')  vil.  dept.  Somme,  France,  6  m.  E  of  Albert. 

Montdidier  (moN'de'dya')  town,  dept.  Somme,  France,  21  m.  S  Eof  Amiens,  pop.  comm.  5. 
Montmedy  (moN'ma'de')  town,  dept.  Meuse,  France,  27  m.  N  of  Verdun,  pop.  comm.  3. 
Moronvilliers  (mo'roN've'yar')  vil.  dept.  Marne,  France,  13  m.  E  of  Reims. 

Mort  Homme,  Le  (le  mSr'-tom')  height  ab.  6  m.  N  W  of  Verdun.  This  hill  and  Hill 
304,  just  to  the  S  W,  dominate  the  region. 

Murman  Coast  (moor-man')  [Russ.  Murmanskiy  (-man'ske-y’) , corrupt,  of  Norman] 
Arctic  coast  of  Russia  W  of  White  Sea.  Hence.  Murman,  or  Murmansk,  Region,  etc. 
Nauru  (na'66-roo)  or  Pleasant  Island,  island,  S  Pacific,  33  m.  S  of  equator  in  167°  E 
12  m.  in  circumf.,  pop.  2 ;  Brit,  mandate. 

Nesle  (nel)  town,  dept.  Somme,  France,  7  m.  W  N  W  of  Ham,  pop.  comm.  3. 
Neuve-Chapelle  (nuv'-sha'pel')  vil.  dept.  Pas-de-Calais,  France,  7  m.  N  E  of  Bethune. 
Nieuport  (ne'oo-port)  town,  W.  Flanders  prov.  Belgium,  on  Yser  riv.,  pop.  comm.  5. 
Oppy  (o'pe')  vil.  dept.  Pas-de-Calais,  France,  6  m.  N  E  of  Albert. 

Osowiec  (os'8-vets)  Ger.  Ossowetz  (os'6-vets)  town  &  fortress,  Poland,  32  m.  N  W  of 
Bialystok. 

Passchendaele  (pas'Ken-da'le)  town,  Belgium,  7  m.  N  E  of  Ypres,  pop.  comm.  4. 
Pasubio  (pa-soo'byo)  mt.  of  Trentino,  Italy,  9  m.  SE  of  Rovereto,  ab.  7,335  ft.  high. 
Pleasant  Island.  See  Nauru,  above. 

Poelcapelle  (pool'ka-pel'e)  town,  W.  Flanders  prov.  Belgium,  5  m.  N  N  E  of  Ypres, 

pop.  comm.  2. 

Pripet  (pri'pet-y’).  See  Pripyat,  in  Gaz.  and  below. 

Pripyat  (prl'pyat-y’ ;  pri'pet-y’)  marshes  in  Minsk  govt.,  Russia,  &  in  E  Poland,  about  the 
source  of  the  Pripyat  river  (whith  see,  in  the  Gaz.). 

Przasnysz  (pshas'nesh)  town,  Poland,  59  m.  N  E  of  Plotsk,  pop.  9. 

Putna  (poot'na)  riv.  Moldavia,  Roumania,  SI  m.  long,  S  E  to  Sereth  riv. 

Queant  (ka'aN')  vil.  dept.  Pas-de-Calais,  France,  11  m.  W  of  Cambrai,  pop.  comm.  1. 
Radzivilov  (rad'zI-vI'lSf)  town,  Volhynia,  Poland,  19  m.  W  of  Kremenets,  on  railway 
to  Lemberg,  pop.  8 ;  customhouse. 

Rothenthurm  (ro'ten-toorm')  vil.  &  pass,  E  Austria,  19  m.  W  of  Szombathely. 

Roye  (rwa'ye)  town,  dept.  Somme,  France,  12  m.  N  E  of  Montdidier,  pop.  comm.  5. 
Rustchuk  (roos'chook) .  See  Ruschuk,  in  the  Gaz. 

Ruthenia  (roo-the'nl-a)  or  Carpathian  Ruthenia,  autonomous  unit  in  E  Czecho¬ 
slovakia,  S  of  Carpathian  mts.  4,900  □  pop.  606. 

Saint-Gobain  (saN'-go'baN')  town,  dept.  Aisne,  France,  10  m.  W  of  Laon,  pop.  comm.  2  ; 
in  the  F'oret  de  Saint-Gobain. 

Saint— Julien  (saN'-zhii'lyaN')  vil.  W  Flanders  prov.  Belgium,  3  m.  N  E  of  Ypres. 
Saint-Pol  (saN'-pol')  town,  dept.  Pas-de-Calais,  F’ ranee,  20  m.  W  N  W  of  Arras,  pop.  4. 
Samarra  (sS-mar'ra)  vil.  Mesopotamia,  on  the  Tigris  riv.  70  m.  N  W  of  Bagdad,  pop.  2. 
San  Gabriele,  Monte  (mon'ta  san  gii'bre-e'la)  mt.  N  E  Italy,  N  E  of  Gorizia,  near  Monte 

Santo. 

San  Michele,  Monte  (mon'ta  san  me-ke'la)  mt.  bet.  Gradisca  and  Gorizia,  Italy,  domi¬ 
nating  Gorizia  to  the  N  E  and  the  Carso  to  the  S  E. 

Santo,  Monte  (mon'ta  san'to) .  See  Bainsizza,  above. 

Sars,  Le  (le  sar')  vil.  dept.  Pas-de-Calais,  France,  4  m.  S  W  of  Bapaume. 

Sedil-Bahr  (se-del'-ba'h’r)  vil.  with  adjacent  forts,  at  S  end  of  Gallipoli  pen. 

Serbia  =  Servia.  Serbia  is  now  the  preferred  form. 

Slovakia  (slo-va'ki-a)  Czech  Slovenska  (-ven'ska)  region,  E  cen.  Czecho-Slovakia, 
18,920  □  pop.  2,993,  #  Pressburg ;  formerly  part  of  Hungary. 

Slovenia  (slo-ve'nl-a)  region,  N  W  Jugo-Slavia  &  S  Austria,  former  Aust.-Hung.  crown- 
lands  of  Carniola,  Carinthia  &  Styria  where  Slovenes  predominate,  chief  town  Laibach; 
not  a  political  unit. 

Smorgon  (smor'gon)  town,  N  E  Poland,  45  m.  E  S  E  of  Vilno,  pop.  10. 

Solotvina  (so'lot-ve'na)  vil.  Galicia,  Poland,  20  m.  S  W  of  Stanislau,  pop.  4. 

Sontius.  See  Isonzo,  above. 

Souain  (soo'aN')  vil.  dept.  Marne,  France,  ab.  23  m.  E  of  Reims ;  bet.  two  main  highways. 
Strumitza  (stroo'mlt-sa)  ot  Strunimtz3  ( stroom^n  1  tovvnT  S  E  Ju^O“S1<lvi3,j  oh 

Strumitza  river,  5S  m.  N  N  W  of  Saloniki,  pop.  10;  and  dist.  358  □,  former  vilayet 
in  Turk.  Macedonia,  from  1913  to  1919  dist.  in  S  W  Bulgaria. 

Strypa  (stre'pa)  riv.  E  Galicia,  Poland,  trib.  to  Dniester  riv.  fr.  the  N. 

Sugana,  Val  (val  soo-ga'na)  val.  in  Trentino,  Italy,  E  &  W  27  m.  N  N  E  of  Rovereto. 
Suvla  Bay  (soo'vla)  small  bay  W  coast  Gallipoli  pen. 

Tallinn  (tal'lTn).  Esthonian  name  for  Revel. 

Tanganyika  Territory  (tan'gan-ye'ka)  ter.  E  Africa,  part  of  former  Ger.  E.  Africa, 
365,000  □  pop.  ab.  4,000,  #  Daressalam ;  Brit,  mandate. 

Thiaumont  Forts  (te'o'moN')  line  of  forts  S  W  of  Douaumont,  N  of  Verdun,  France. 
Thiepval  (tySp'vaP)  vil.  dept.  Somme,  France,  4  m.  N  N  E  of  Albert. 

Tolmino  (tol-me'no)  vil.  N  E  Italy,  IS  m.  N  E  of  Gorizia,  on  the  Isonzo  riv.  pop.  2. 
Tombs  (tu'mus)  pass,  Transylvanian  Alps,  Roumania,  10  m.  S  of  Kronstadt. 

Toraro,  Monte  (mon'ta  t6-ra'ro)  mt.  Venetia,  Italy,  1 1  m.  E  of  Rovereto,  6,229  ft.  high. 
Trentino  (tren-te'no)  dist.  of  N  Italy,  extending  S  bet.  Lombardy  and  Venetia. 

Upper  Volta  (vol'ta)  French  Haute  Volta  (ot'  vftl'ta')  ter.  French  West  Africa,  W  of 
Niger  riv.  N  of  Gold  Coast  &  Dahomey,  S  of  French  Sudan,  115,875  □  pop.  3,0S1, 
#  Ouagadougou. 

Vaux  (vo)  vik  dept.  Meuse,  France,  ab.  3  m.  N  E  of  Verdun.  Fort  Vaux  near. 
Ventspils  (vent'spils)  Ger.  Windau  (vin'dou)  spt.  town,  Kurland,  Latvia,  100  m. 
N  W  of  Mitau,  at  mouth  of  Windau  riv. 

Vesle  (vel)  riv.  France,  90  m.  long,  from  N  E  of  Chalons-sur-Marne  past  Reims  to  Aisne. 
Vimy  (ve'me')  town,  dept.  Pas-de-Calais,  France,  7  m.  N  N  E  of  Arras,  pop.  comm.  2; 

Vimy  ridge  captured  by  British,  1917. 

Vindava  (vm-da'va).  See  Ventspils,  above. 

Vitry-en- Artois  (ve'tre'-aN'-nar'twa')  town,  dept.  Pas-de-Calais,  France,  on  Scarpe 
nv.  5  m.  S_W  of  Douai,  pop.  comm.  3. 

Vouziers  (voo'zya')  town,  dept.  Ardennes,  on  Aisne  riv.  32  m.  E  of  Reims,  pop.  comm.  4. 
Warneton  (var'n’-toN')  town,  W  Flanders  prov.  Belgium,  on  the  Lys  riv.  7  m.  S  S  E  of 
Ypres,  pop.  comm.  4. 

Westende  (west-en'de;  A?igl.  -end')  town,  W.  Flanders  prov.  Belgium,  on  coast  &  rail¬ 
way,  9  m.  S  W  of  Ostend,  pop.  comm.  1. 

Windau  (vin'dou) .  See  V  entspils,  above.  —  riv.  140  m.  long,  N  W  to  Baltic  sea,  Lithu¬ 
ania  &  Latvia. 

Woevre  (vo'ev'r’)  plateau,  with  high  detached  hills,  lakes,  and  a  dense  forest,  about  15  m. 
to  the  N  of  Verdun,  France. 

Wytschaete  (wlt'sKa'te)  vil.  W.  Flanders  prov.  Belgium,  4  m.  S  of  Ypres,  pop.  comm.  4. 
Zeebrugge  (za'brdog'e)  spt.  of  Bruges,  W.  Flanders  prov.  Belgium,  on  the  North  Sea  at 
entrance  to  Bruges  ship  canal ;  German  submarine  base. 

Zillebeke  (zTl'e-ba'ke)  town,  prov.  W.  Flanders,  ab.  2  m.  S  of  Ypres,  pop.  comm.  2. 
Zlota  Lipa  (zlo'ta  le^pa)  riv.  E  Galicia,  Poland,  65  m.  long,  to  Dniester  riv.  fr.  the  N. 
Zonnebeke  (zcSn'e-ba'ke)  town,  W.  Flanders  prov.  Belgium,  on  ry.  5  m.  N  E  of  Ypres, 

6  m.  from  railway  between  Ostend  and  Lille,  pop.  comm.  4. 


□  means  square  miles;  #,  capital;  agr.,  agricultural;  cml.,  commercial;  mfg.,  manufacturing;  min.,  mining;  spt.,  seaport;  tp.,  township;  vil.,  village. 
Population  is  given  in  nearest  thousands:  2  =  1,500  to  2,499;  3=2,500  to  3,499,  etc.;  less  than  1,000  not  given.  See  Abbreviations ,  p.  2379. 
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A  (a) ;  p/.  A’s  or  As  (az).  1.  The  first  letter  of  the  English 
alphabet,  and  of  most  of  the  cognate  alphabets.  The  A 
of  the  English  and  allied  alphabets,,  as  also  the  small 
form,  “  a,  besides  the  forms  in  Italic,  black  letter,  etc., 
come  from  the  Latin  A,  corresponding  to  the  Greek  Alpha , 
which  had  the  same  form  as,  and  which  came  in  turn  from, 
Alf'ph  (“ox”),  the  first  letter  of  the  Phoenician  and  old 
Hebrew  alphabets.  The  Aleph  was  a  letter  of  consonantal 
character,  with  a  guttural  breath  sound,  to  which  the 
various  vowel  sounds  might  be  attached.  The  Greeks  took 
it  to  represent  the  pure  vowel  sound  (a)  of  their  Alpha. 
In  English,  various  sounds  are  now  represented  by  this 
letter  (see  Guide  to  Pron .,  §  112).  Originally  it  had  m  our 
language,  as  it  still  has  for  the  most  part  in  the  languages 
of  continental  Europe,  the  sound  of  “  Italian  a  ”  (a).  The 
“  long  a,”  as  in  fate ,  is  a  comparatively  modern  sound  of 
“  a  ”  which  has  developed  from  the  earlier  a.  See  alphabet, 
lllust. 

2.  As  a  symbol,  used  to  denote  or  indicate :  a  First  in 
order  or  class,  or  sometimes  the  numeral  1  ;  as,  company 
A  ;  quire  a;  the  dominical  letter  A.  b  Music.  (1)  The 
sixth  tone  in  the  model  major  scale  (that  of  C),  or  the  first 
of  its  relative  minor  scale.  The  second  string  of  the  violin 
is  tuned  to  the  A  in  the  treble  staff.  (2)  In  notation,  any 
symbol  representing  this  tone,  as  a  note  on  a  certain  line  or 
space  of  a  staff.  See  clef,  lllust.  (3)  On  a  keyboard,  any 
key  giving  this  tone.  See  keyboard,  lllust.  c  \_cap.]  Logic. 
The  symbol  used  for  the  universal  affirmative  proposition  ; 
as,  “All  men  are  mortal”  is  an  A  proposition,  d  [cop.] 
Any  one  arbitrarily  or  conveniently  so  designated,  as  for  pur¬ 
poses  of  argument;  as,  A  deeded  Blackacre  to  B.  e  Alg., 
etc  A  known  quantity  (which  see),  f  The  front  of  the 
leaf  (in  a  book  in  which  the  leaves,  instead  of  the  pages, 
are  numbered),  g  [cap.)  Astron.  A  prominent  Fraunhofer 
line  caused  by  terrestrial  oxygen,  h  [.cap.]  Assented  stock  ; 
—  used  on  the  tape  of  stock  tickers,  i  [cap.]  In  medieval 
Roman  numerals,  50  or  500,  or,  in  the  form  A,  5000. 

3.  As  an  abbreviation:  a  In  the  form  A. :  Various  proper 
names,  as  Alfred,  Anna,  etc. ;  Absolute  (as,  10°  z4.  tem¬ 
perature)  (Physics)  ;  Absolvo,  Lat.  for,  I  absolve,  acquit 
(Homan  Law) ;  Adulteress  (a  woman  convicted  of  adultery 
being  at  one  time  compelled  to  wear  a  scarlet  letter  “  A  ” 
as  a  badge  of  infamy,  probably  in  allusion  to  the  “scarlet 
woman  ”  of  Revelation) ;  America,  American  ;  Antiquo, 
Lat.  for,  the  old  law  (used  on  ballots  among  the  Romans  to 
signify  a  negative  vote),  b  In  the  form  a.  or  A. :  accepted 
(Com.);  acre;  acting;  active;  ad,  Lat.  for  “at”  or  for 
“to,”  usually  written  @  (Com.) ;  adjective  ;  after;  after¬ 
noon;  aged;  alto;  amateur;  ampere  (Elec.) ;  (written  a 
or  aa)  ana  (Med.);  ana-  (Org.  Che  m.);  and  ;  anno,  Lat.  for, 
in  the  year  ;  annus,  Lat.  for,  year  ;  anode  (Elec.)  ;  anony¬ 
mous  ;  answer;  ante;  approved  (Com.) ;  are  (Metric  Sys¬ 
tem)  ;  argent  (Her.) ;  [without  period,  A]  argon  (Chem.) ; 
artillery  ;  assist  (Baseball) ;  asymmetric  (Org.  Chem..). 

A  flat,  Music ,  the  tone  (A|?)  a  half  step  below  A.  — A  flat 
major,  A  major,  Music ,  the  major  scales  or  keys  having  the 
signatures  respectively  of  four  flats  and  three  sharps.  — 
A  minor,  Music ,  the  minor  scale  or  key  relative  to  C  major, 
and  having  the  same  signature  without  sharps  or  flats.  — 
A  sharp,  Music,  the  tone  ( A2)a  half  step  above  A.  —  A  stock. 
Finance ,  deferred  common  stock.  Cf.  B  stock.  Stock 
Brokers'  Cant,  Eng.  / 

A  or  a,  n.  ;  pi.  a’s,  as,  or  aes  (az).  The  letter  A,  a,  or  its 
sound.  “  Mouthing  out  his  hollow  oes  and  aes."  Tennyson. 
A,  adj.  Having  the  general  form  of  the  capital  A  ;  as,  an 
A  frame,  or  A-frame  ;  an  A  tent,  etc. 

A,  interj.  1.  An  obs.  or  dial,  equiv.  of  O,  Ah. 

2.  [/.  c.]  In  poetry,  an  appended  expletive,  void  of  sense, 
to  fill  out  the  meter. 

A  merry  heart  goes  all  the  day. 

Your  sad  tires  in  a  mile-a.  *  Shak. 

a  (unstressed,  a;  emph.,  a),  adj.,  or  (as  usually  called)  the 


indefinite  article.  1.  The  s.  •  f  Signi¬ 
fying  one  or  any,  but  less  en  a  birth  ;  ” 

“  In  a  word  At  a  blow.”  the  form  a  is  used 

before  words  beginning  with  a  consonant  sound.  See  an. 
2.  [A  usage  arising  from  confusion  witli  the  pieposition  a 
(an,  on).  See  A,  on,  c.]  In  each  ;  to  or  for  each ;  as, 
“  twenty  leagues  a  day,”  “  a  dollar  a  yard,”  etc. 

a  (a ),prep.  [F.]  To  ;  according  to  ;  with.  See  a  la. 

a  (d),  prej).  [From  AS.  of  off,  from.  See  of.]  Of.  Obs. 
“  The  name  of  John  a  Gaunt.”  “  What  time  a  day  is  it  ?  ” 
Shak.  “  It ’s  six  a  clock.”  B.  Jonson. 

a  (d),  prep. .  a-,  a-  (a-),  prefix.  [AS.  an,  on.]  On ;  in ;  at ;  — 
with  various  implications  :  a  Position  or  motion,  as  in  afloat, 
afield,  abed,  afoot,  ashore,  atiptoe.  b  State  or  condition, 
as  in  afire,  asleep,  alive,  c  Time,  now  esp.  with  adverbs 
of  repetition,  as  in,  “a  Monday.  ”  “  Thrice  a  year.” 

Sleek-headed  men,  and  such  as  sleep  anights.  Shak. 
In  this  use  the  a  is  now  construed  as  the  indefinite  article. 
(See  a,  adj.)  d  Process  or  action  ;  —  used  with  verbal 
nouns  in  -ing  that  begin  with  a  consonant  (the  form  an 
being  used  before  vowels),  as  in  a  hunting,  a  building,  a 
begging.  “Jacob,  when  he  was  a  dying.”  Heb.  xi.  21. 
“  We’ll  a  birding  together.”  “  It  was  a  doing.”  Shak. 
“  He  burst  out  a  laughing.”  Macaulay.  These  forms  are 
still  common  in  poetic,  colloquial,  or  dialectal  use,  and  are 
often  writteu  as  hyphened  words,  as  in  a-calling,  a-colonel- 
ing,  a-girding,  a-growing,  a-hiding,  a-hunting,  a-maunder- 
ing,  etc.  In  the  form  often  used  in  its  place  the  a  is 
dropped  and  the  word  in  -ing  is  treated  as  a  present  partici¬ 
ple,  as  in,  “  he  has  gone  hunting.”  e  Manner,  repetition, 
or  other  obsolete  or  dialect  implications  ;  as,  a  this  wise, 
a  two,  a  pieces. 

a-.  A  common  English  prefix,  from  various  sources,  and 
having  various  meanings.  Specif.  :  1.  See  A.,  prep.,  on. 

2.  A  prefix  from  AS.  a-  (akin,  to  Goth,  us-,  ur- ,  Ger.  er-, 
orig.  meaning  out),  usually  intensive,  but  sometimes  with 
the  sense  of  away,  on,  back,  as  in  arise,  abide,  ago. 

3.  A  prefix,  equiv.  to  a,  prep.  (=  AS.  of  off,  from.  See 
of),  denoting  off,  from ;  also  of;  as  in  adown,  athirst, 
afresh,  anew. 

4.  A  form  of  the  prefix  y-,  as  in  aware.  See  Y-. 

5-  A  reduced  form  of  L.  ad  to  (often  coming  through  F.  a), 
as  in  abase,  achieve,  ascribe,  aspire. 

6.  =  AB-. 

7.  [Gr.  av-  not,  of  which  a-  is  the  form  used  before  con¬ 
sonants.  See  un-.]  A  prefix,  appearing  as  an-  before 
vowels  or  the  letter  h,  denoting  not,  without ,  un-  ;  —  chiefly 
used  in  scientific  terms,  as  in  abyss,  lit.,  the  bottomless  ; 
atonic,  not  accented  or  tonic  ;  a?diydrous,  not  hydrous  ; 
achromatic,  lit.,  colorless;  asexual,  aaarchy,  etc. 

8.  A  prefix  of  vague  meaning,  chiefly  in  poetry,  where  it 
is  probably  only  euphonic  or  metrical ;  —  sometimes  not 
distinguishable  from  a-  in  sense  5  (above),  appearing  vari¬ 
ously  as  a-,  ad-,  as-,  etc.;  as  in  arfdoom,  amate,  assober. 
Cf.  a,  ijiterj.,  2. 

Besides  these  there  are  other  less  important  sources 
of  the  prefix.  In  some  cases  these  are  disclosed  in  the 
etymologies  of  the  separate  words ;  in  others,  esp.  in  some 
native  English  words,  the  exact  source  of  the  a-  is  not 
certain. 

A  1  (a  wun).  A  registry  mark  given  by  underwriters  (as 
at  Lloyd’s)  to  ships  in  first-class  condition.  In  Lloyd’s 
Register  the  figure  refers  to  the  quality  of  the  equip¬ 
ment  in  distinction  from  the  hull.  In  steel  vessels  the 
numerals  100,  95,  or  90  are  prefixed  as  showing  further 
their  condition,  the  higher  numeral  being  the  more  credit¬ 
able.  4  7,  or  A  number  7,  is  used  colloquially  to  imply 
superiority  ;  hence,  prime  ;  first-class  ;  first-rate. 

a'— a'  (a'a7),  n.  [Hawaiian.]  Geol.  Lava  whose  surface 
is  rough  and  scoriaceous;  —  contr.  with  pahoehoe.  Hawaii. 


aam  (dm;  am),  n.  [D.  aam,  fr.  L.  ama,  hama,  a  water 
bucket,  Gr.  a/xip]  An  old  Dutch  and  German  measure  of  liq¬ 
uids, of  varying  value,  being  usually  between  30  and  42  United 
States,  or  wine,  gallons  (30-35  imp.  gals,  or  136-159  liters). 
aard'-vark/ 

(ard'vark'),7*.  [D., 
earth-pig.]  Either 
of  two  African 
mammals  of  the 
order  Edentata  and 
genus  Orycteropus , 
found  in  Africa. 

They  grow  about 
five  feet  long,  in¬ 
cluding  the  tail, 
and  burrow  in  the 
ground,  feeding 
entirely  on  ants, 
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Aard-wolf  ( Proteles  cristata). 


Aard-vark  {Onjcteropm 
capensis).  (fQ) 

which  they  catch  with  the  long,  slimy  tongue. 
aard'-wolF  (ard'wdolf'),  n.  [D.,  earth-wolf.]  A  hyena¬ 
like  quadruped  (Pro- 
teles  cristata ),  of 
South  Africa,  having 
a  striped  coat,  five¬ 
toed  fore  feet,  and 
a  distinct  mane..  It 
feeds  on  insects,  esp. 
termites,  carrion, 
etc.  It  constitutes 
a  family,  Protelid?e, 
or  is  included  in  the 
hyena  family. 

Aar'on  (Sr'wn),  n. 

[L.  Aaron  or  Gr.  'Aapcov,  fr.  Heb.  Aharon.']  1.  A  masc. 
proper  name.  Arab.  Harun,  or  Haroun  (ha-robn'). 

2.  The  priestly  associate  of  Moses,  mentioned  as  the  first 
Jewish  high  priest;  rarely,  used  fig.,  an  ecclesiastical 
leader. 

3.  In  Shakespeare’s  “Titus  Andronicus,”  a  villainous 
Moor,  beloved  by  Tamora. 

Aa-ron'ic  (X-rfai'yk)  la.  1.  Pertaining  to  Aaron  the  Le- 
Aa-ron'Gcal  (-T-kftl)  I  vite,  the  first  high  priest  of  the 
Jews  ;  hence,  Levitical ;  pontifical. 

2.  Designating  an  order  of  lesser  Mormon  priests. 

Aar'on’ S-beard7  (Sir'anz-berd'),  n.  Any  of  several  plants 
having  some  resemblance  to  a  beard;  as  the  great  St.  John’s- 
wort,  from  its  numerous  stamens  :  the  strawberry  geranium 
and  the  Kenilworth  ivy,  from  their  threadlike  runners,  etc. 
Aaron’s  rod.  1.  Bib .  The  rod  used  by  Aaron.  See  Ex. 
vii.  9,  Num.  xvii.  8. 

2.  Arch.  A  straight  molding  of  rounded  section  from 
which  scrollwork  or  leafage  seems  to  come  out. 

3.  (Preferably  Aaron' s-rod .)  A  plant  with  a  tall  flowering 
stem  ;  esp.,  the  great  mullein,  or  the  goldenrod. 

Ab  (Xb;  ab),  n.  [Heb.]  The  fifth  month  of  the  Jewish 
ecclesiastical  year.  See  Jewish  calendar. 
ab-  (Xb-).  A  prefix  fr.  Lat.  ab-  (akin  to  Eng.  of,  off'.  See 
of),  sometimes  through  F.  ab-,  a-,  signifying  from,  a  way , 
separation ,  or  departure. 

It  appears  in  Lat.  and  Eng.  as  a-  before  v  and  m  ; 
abs-  before  cx  qu,  t ;  elsewhere  (in  English)  as  ab- ;  as  in 
avert,  amentia,  abscond,  abstract,  abduct. 
ab'a  (Xb'd),  n.  1.  A  cloth,  generally  striped,  woven  from 
the  hair  of  camels,  goats,  etc.,  in  Arabia,  Syria,  etc. 

2  A  loose  sleeveless  outer  garment,  opening  in  front,  made 
by  folding  an  oblong  of  this  cloth.  It  is  worn  by  Arabs, 
a'ba-cd'  (iPbii-ka'),  n.  [Native  name.]  The  Manila  hemp, 
ab'a-cist  (Xb'd-sTst),  n.  [LL.  abacista,  fr.  abacus.]  One 
who  uses  an  abacus  in  casting  accounts  ;  a  calculator, 
a  back'  (d-bXk'),  adv.  [a-  -f-  back ;  AS.  on  bsec  at,  on,  or 


A  (a),  n.  [Babylon.  A.)  Baby¬ 
lon.  Myth.  The  consort  of  Shn- 
mash.'  The  reading  Ai  (a'$)  or 
Aya  (ii'ya)  is  also  possible, 
a,  pron.  Corrupt,  of  I,  tie. 
she,  it.  THEY.  Obs.  or  Dial. 
“  A  brushes  his  hat.”  Shak. 

a.  adj.  V  shortened  form  of  an, 
num.  adj.,  one.  Obs.  or  Dial. 
afd),  v.  t.  Corruption  of  have. 
Obs.  or  Dial.  “  So  would  I  a 
done."  Shak. 

a.  +  and. 
a,  conj.  An.  Obs. 
a,  adv.  [  AS.  d,  dwa.]  Always  ; 
aye.  Ohs. 

a,  or  a’  (6),  adj.  All.  Scot. 

(@i  Abbr.  Corn.  Ad  (L.,  “at” 
or  “  to  "). 


||  a.  or  ||  ab.  prep.  [L.l  From  ; 
away  from  ;  out  of  ;  after  ;  by. 
A:  a.  Abbr.  Auirusta. 

A.  A.  Abbr.  Associate  of  Arts. 
AA,  or  aa  Med.  Abbr.  of  ana, 
of  each,  of  each  alike;  — used 
in  prescriptions, 
aa-  Some  word*  now  beginning 
a-  were  formerly  spelt  an-,  as 
aal,  aaye,  aale,  old  vars  of  all, 

A  OH,  ALE. 

AAA.  Abbr.  Amalgnma. 

A.  A.  A  S.  Abbr.  American 
Association  for  the  Advance¬ 
ment  of  Science, 
aac,  aak,  aakin  oak,  oaken. 
A.  A.  C.  Abbr.  Anno  ante 
Christum,  Lat.  for,  in  the  year 
before  Christ. 


A.  A.  G.  Abbr.  Assistant  Ad¬ 
jutant  General, 
aage.  4*  age. 
aal.  d*  all. 
aal  ( nl  )•  _Var.  of  al. 

A'a-lar  (a'd-liir).  Bib. 
aale.  4*  ale.  [tt.i 

A'a-lu  (a'd-loo),  n.  Sec  A  men- I 
aand.  4*  ande. 

A  .*.  and  A  S  R  .\  Abbr. 
Freemasonry.  Ancient  and  Ac¬ 
cepted  Scottish  Rite. 

Aar.  Abbr.  Aaron, 
aarm  4*  arm. 

Aar'on  (ar'7/n), n.  [See  Arum.] 
Bot.  The  English  wake-robin. 
Aar'on-ite,  n.  A  descendant  of 
Aaron,  the  Jewish  high  priest. 
—  AaUon-it'ic  (-Yt'lk),  a. 


aas  (as),  n. ;  pt.  aas'ar  (-ar). 
[  Gan.  or  Norw.J  =  os,  a  ridge. 
A.  A.  S.  Abbr.  Academia  Ame¬ 
rican*  Soci us ( L.,  Fellow  of  the 
American  Academy). 

A-as'ba-i  (a-Jls'bit-I).  D.  Bib. 
A.  A.  S.  S.  Abbr.  American* 
Antiquarian*  Societatis  Socius 
(L..  Member  of  the  American 
Antiquarian  Society) 

||  aas'vogel  (ds'fd'g'-J ).  n.  [D.] 
A  vulture.  South  Africa. 
ab.  Abbr.  About. 

Ab.  Abbr.  Abraham. 

A.  B.,  or  a.  b.  Abbr.  Baseball. 
At  hat. 

A.  B.  Abbr.  Able-bodied  sea¬ 
man  ;  Artium  Baccalaureus  (L., 
Bachelor  of  Arts). 


Ab  (ftb  ;  Sb),  n.  Er/ypt.  Myth. 
The  heart,  supposed  to  leave 
the  body  at  death  and  pro¬ 
ceed  to  the  future  world,  where 
it  gave  evidence  for  or  against 
its  former  possessor, 
ab'a  (Jib'd),  n.  [Alter  A.  d’. 75- 
bad  ie,  inventory  A  form  of  alt¬ 
azimuth  instrument. 

A-bab'deh  (d-bftb'dtf),  n.  pi. 
A  tribe  of  Hamitic  nomads  of 
Upper  Egypt. 

II  ab  ab-sttr'do(ftb-sQr'do)  [L.] 
From  absurdity. 

A'ba-bu'a  (a''ba-bob/a),  n.  pi. 
A  Negro  people  of  the  Welle 
basin,  Kongo  Free  State, 
abac.  aback. 

A-ba'ca  (a-ba'ka),  n.  One  of 


a  Christianized  Malay  pec 
of  Luzon. 

a  ba-cay'  (  fi/ba-kl'),  n.  [. 
tive  name  ]  The  calangay. 
abace.  -f  abase. 
a-bac'i-nate  ( d-bfts'T-nat),  1 
[LL.  abacinatus,  p.  p.  of  a  hi 
nai’e,  ab  oft  -f  bacinus  a  has 
To  blind  by  a  red-hot  nn 
nlate  held  before  the  eyes,  or 
light  rays  reflected  from  a  1 
iBned  basin.  Rare.—  a-ba 
na'tlon  (-na'shrzn),  n.  4 
erroneously  ab-bas  i-na'tion 
ab'a-cls'cus  (fib'd-sls'kils), 
[Gr.  a/SaKtcnco?.]  An  abacu 
ab'ack,  n  An  nnacus.  Obs 
ab'a-cot.  An  old  misspell 

of  BYCOKET. 


ale,  senate,  care,  im,  account,  arm,  ask,  sof<i ;  eve,  6vent,  find,  recent,  maker;  Ice,  Ill;  old,  obey,  orb,  5dd,  s5ft,  connect ;  use,  unite,  urn,  up,  circus,  menii  ; 

food,  fo'ot ;  out,  oil ;  chair  ;  go  ;  sing,  iyk  ;  then,  thin ;  nature,  verdure  (250) ;  K  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144) ;  boN  ;  yet ;  zh  =  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §$  in  Guide. 

H  Foreign  Word.  •{•  Obsolete  Variant  of.  +  combined  with.  =  equals. 

Full  explanations  of  Abbreviations,  .Signs,  etc..  Immediately  precede  the  Vocabulary. 
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ABATTIS 


toward  the  back.  See  back.]  1.  Toward  or  to  the  back  or 
rear  ;  backward  ;  back.  Chaucer. 

2.  Behind  ;  in  the  rear;  hence,  aloof. 

3.  Naut.  Backward  against  the  mast; — said  of  the  sails 
of  a  ship,  or  of  the  ship  itself,  when  the  sails  are  pressed 
back  by  the  wind  bearing  on  their  forward  surfaces,  the 
progress  of  the  ship  thus  being  checked ;  whence  the 
phrases  to  be  taken  aback ,  all  aback ,  etc.,  often  used  fig. 

ab-ac'ti-nal  (Sb-Sk'tT-nal ;  5b'5k-ti'nal),  a.  \_ab-  -f-  ac- 
tinal.~\  Zool.  Pertaining  to  the  surface  or  end  opposite 
to  the  mouth  in  a  radiate  animal ;  —  opposed  to  actinal. 
—  ab-ac'tl-nal-ly,  adv. 

ab'a-cus  (Xb'd-kds),  n. ;  pi.  E.  abacuses  (Sz;  -Tz),  L. 
abaci  (-slj.  [L.  abacus ,  abax ,  Gr.  a/3 a£.]  1.  A  table  or  tray 
strewn  with  sand,  anciently  used  for  drawing,  calculating, 
etc.  Obs. 

2.  A  calculating  table  or 
frame;  an  instrument  for 
performing  arithmetical  cal¬ 
culations  by  balls  sliding  on 
wires,  orcounters  in  grooves, 
the  lowest  line  representing 
units,  the  second  line  tens, 
etc.  It  is  still  employed  in 
various  Oriental  countries. 

Sometimes  called  ab'a-cus  Pyth'a-gor'i-cuBipYth'd-gbr'T-kizs). 

3.  Logic.  A  machine  by  which  may  be  shown  all  the  com¬ 
binations  of  a  number  of  terms  and  their  negatives,  together 
with  the  effect  produced  by  qualification  or  restriction. 

4.  Arch.  The  uppermost  member  or  division  of  the  capi¬ 
tal  of  a  column,  immediately  un¬ 
der  the  architrave.  See  order. 

6.  A  board,  tray,  or  table,  divided 
into  perforated  compartments,  for 
holding  cups,  bottles,  or  the  like  ; 
a  kind  of  cupboard,  buffet,  cre¬ 
dence,  or  sideboard, 
ab'a-cus  har-mon'i-cus.  [L.  See  har¬ 
monic.]  Music,  a  An  ancient  dia- 

ram  showing  the  structure  and 
isposition  of  the  keys  of  an  in¬ 
strument.  b  The  arrangement 
and  structure  of  the  pedals  or 
keys  of  an  instrument.  —  a.  major,  A  English  Gothic  Abacus, 
a  trough  used  in  washing  gold. 

A-bad'don  (d-bXd'wn),  n.  [Heb.  abaddon  destruction, 
abyss,  fr.  dbad  to  be  lost,  to  perish.]  1.  Lit.,  (place  of) 
destruction  ;  the  place  of  the  lost  in  sheol ;  the  bottomless 
pit ;  the  abyss  of  hell. 

In  all  her  gates,  Abaddon  rues 
Thy  bold  attempt.  Milton. 

2.  The  destroyer,  or  angel  of  the  bottomless  pit ;  Apollyon. 

a  baft'  (rt-b&ft'),  prep,  [a-  on  -f  ME.  baft,  baften ,  biaften , 
AS.  beseftan  ;  be  by  -f-  seftan  behind.  See  after,  aft,  by.] 
Naut.  Behind  ;  toward  the  stem  from, 
abaft  the  beam,  Naut.,  in  an  arc  of  the  horizon  between  a 
line  that  crosses  the  ship  at  right  angles,  or  in  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  her  beams,  and  that  point  of  the  compass  toward 
which  her  stern  is  directed. 
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a-baft',  adv.  Naut.  Toward  or  at  the  stern;  aft. 
ab  al'len-ate  (5b-al'yen-at),  v.  t.  [L.  abalienatus,  p.  p.  of 
abalienare.  See  alien.]  1.  Civil  Law.  To  transfer  the 
title  of ;  to  alienate.  Rare. 

2.  To  take  away  ;  to  estrange  ;  withdraw.  Obs. 

3.  To  cause  alienation  of  (mind).  Sandys. 

ab-aHen-a'tion  (-al'ytfn-a'sh&n),  n.  [L.  abalienatio .]  An 

abalienating,  or  state  of  being  abalienated  ;  alienation, 
ab'a-lo'ne  (Sb'd-lo'ne),  n. 

A  gastropod  mollusk,  of  the 
suborder  Rhipidoglossa  and 
genus  Haliotis ,  having  a  shell 
of  a  flattened,  oval,  slightly 
spiral  form,  perforated  with 
a  row  of  apertures  for  the 
escape  of  the  water  from  the 
gills,  and  covering  the  animal 
like  a  roof ;  an  ear  shell ; 
a  sea-ear.  It  clings  to  the 
rocks  with  great  tenacity 
with  its  broad  muscular 
foot.  The  shell  is  lined  with 
mother  of  pearl,  which  is 
used  in  inlaying,  button  making,  etc.  The  animal  is  used 
for  food,  esp.  among  Oriental  nations. 

A-ba'ma  (d-ba'md),  n.  [NL.,  prob.  fr.  Gr.  a-  not  -f-  /3 a/xa, 
jSrjfxa,  step ;  —  in  allusion  to  the  belief  that  it  produced 
lameness  in  cattle  ;  but  cf.  Sp.  &  Pg.  abama.~\  Bot.  A  genus 
of  melanthaceous  bog  plants  of  eastern  North  America, 
northwestern  Europe,  and  Japan.  A.  ossifraguin  is  the 
bog,  or  Lancashire,  asphodel  of  England  ;  A.  americanum 
is  the  bog  asphodel  of  the  New  Jersey  pine  barrens, 
a-ban'don  (d-b5n'ddn),  v.  t. ;  a-ban'doned  (-dwnd)  ; 
a-ban'don-ino.  [OF.  abandonee,  F.  abandonner  ;  a  (L.  ad) 
bandon  permission,  authority,  fr.  LL.  bandum ,  better 
bannum,  public  proclamation,  interdiction,  bannire  to  pro¬ 
claim,  summon  ;  of  Germanic  origin  ;  cf.  Goth,  bandwjan  to 
show  by  signs,  to  designate,  OHG.  ban  proclamation.  The 
word  meant  to  proclaim,'  put  under  a  ban,  put  under  con¬ 
trol  ;  hence,  to  compel,  subject,  or  to  leave  in  the  control  of 
another,  and  hence,  to  give  up.  See  ban.]  1.  To  reduce 
to  control ;  to  subdue.  Obs. 

Fortune  to  her  law  cannot  abandon  me.  Skelton. 
2.  To  relinquish  or  give  up  with  the  intent  of  never  again 
resuming  or  claiming  one’s  rights  or  interests  in  ;  to  give 


Shell  of  Abalone  ( Haliotis 
tuberculata). 


up  absolutely  ;  to  forsake  entirely ;  to  renounce  utterly  ; 
to  relinquish  all  connection  with  or  concern  in  ;  to  desert, 
as  a  person  to  whom  one  is  bound  by  a  special  relation,  as 
of  allegiance  or  fidelity ;  to  quit;  forsake. 

Hope  was  overthrown,  yet  could  not  be  abandoned.  I.  Taylor. 

3.  To  give  (one’s  self)  up  without  attempt  at  self-control; 
to  yield  (one’s  self)  unrestrainedly  ;  — often  in  a  bad  sense. 

He  abandoned  himself  ...  to  his  favorite  vice.  Macaulay. 

4.  In  marine  insurance,  to  surrender  or  relinquish  to  the  un¬ 
derwriters  the  insured’s  interest  in  (the  property  covered  by 
the  policy)  in  order  to  recover  as  for  a  total  loss.  See  loss. 

5.  To  cast  or  drive  out ;  to  banish  ;  expel ;  reject.  Obs. 

That  he  might  .  .  .  abandon  them  trom  him.  Udall. 

Being  all  this  time  abandoned  from  your  bed.  Shak. 
Syn.  —  Leave,  quit,  renounce,  forego,  resign,  give  up,  sur¬ 
render,  relinquish. —  Abandon,  desert,  forsake  agree  in 
the  idea  of  quitting,  or  leaving  in  the  lurch.  Abandon  de¬ 
notes  the  absolute  giving  up  of  an  object,  often  with  the 
further  implication  of  its  surrender  to  the  mercy  of  some¬ 
thing  or  some  one  else ;  as,  to  abandon  a  shipwrecked 
vessel  to  the  waves,  c  r  one’s  self  to  despair.  Desert  (except 
sometimes  as  applied  to  places,  usually  in  the  passiye,  as, 
the  deserted  village,  deserted  streets)  denotes  the  quitting 
of  an  object  in  violation  of  a  legal  or  moral  claim  to  alle¬ 
giance  or  support;  as, to  desei't  one’s  colors,  one’s  post,  one’s 
principles.  Forsake,  which  may  or  may  not  involve  culpa¬ 
bility,  implies  the  breaking  off  of  association  with  some¬ 
thing  familiar  or  dear ;  as,  to  forsake  one’s  friends,  the 
blood/orsoo/i  his  cheeks.  See  leave,  relinquish,  renounce. 

The  United  Provinces  .  .  .  must  be  abandoned  to  the  most 
dangerous  enemy  of  England.  llume. 

He  that  takes  the  forlorn  hope  in  an  attack,  is  often  deserted 
by  those  that  should  support  him.  Scott. 

Self-love  forsook  the  path  it  first  pursued.  Pope. 

a-ban'don  (a-bSn'dfm),  n.  [Cf.  F.  abandon.  See  aban¬ 
don,  t/.]  Abandonment ;  relinquishment.  Obs. 

||  a'ban  don'  (a'baN'dON' ;  Eng.  d-bSn'dwn),  n.  [F.  See 
abandon,  v.]  A  complete  giving  up  to  natural  impulses ; 
freedom  from  artificial  constraint ;  careless  freedom  or  ease. 

Giving  ...  up  to  his  wild  whim  with  a  perfect  abandon.  Poe. 
a-ban'doned  (a-bXn'ddnd),  p.  a.  1.  Forsaken;  deserted. 
“Your  abandoned  streams.”  Thomson. 

2.  Self-abandoned;  given  up  to  vice ;  extremely  wicked, 
or  sinning  without  restraint ;  irreclaimably  wicked  ;  as,  an 
abandoned  villain. 

Syn.  —  Depraved,  corrupt,  vicious,  vile  ;  graceless,  shame¬ 
less,  unprincipled;  obdurate,  hardened.  —  Abandoned, 
profligate,  dissolute,  reprobate  all  express  great  per¬ 
sonal  depravity.  Abandoned  suggests  unresisting  self-sur¬ 
render  to  vice ;  profligate,  open  and  shameless  disregard 
of  decency  (often  with  the  accompaniment  of  squandered 
means) ;  dissolute,  utter  laxity  of  morals  and  the  throwing 
off  of  all  restraint ;  reprobate,  complete  insensibility  to 
reproof,  and  (theologically)  abandonment  beyond  recovery 
to  the  consequences  of  one’s  evil  ways.  See  corrupt. 

Nowhere  more  abandoned  libertines,  more  refined  luxurists, 
extravagant  debauchees.  Sir  W.  Temple. 

There  was  no  excess  which  was  not  encouraged  by  the  ostenta¬ 
tious  profligacy  of  the  King  and  his  favorite  courtiers.  Macaulay. 

His  court,  the  dissolute  .  .  .  school  of  wantonness.  Cowper. 
Insensate  left,  or  to  sense  reprobate, 

And  with  blindness  internal  struck.  Milton. 


a-ban'don-ment  (-ment),  n.  [F.  abandonnement.']  Act  of 
abandoning,  or  state  of  being  abandoned  (in  any  sense) ; 
total  desertion  ;  relinquishment ;  self-surrender  ;  abandon. 

The  abandonment  of  the  independence  of  Europe.  Burke. 
ab'ar-tic'u-la'tion  (Sb'ar-tTk'u-la'sliwn),  n.  [L.  ab  -f- 
articulatio.  See  articulation.]  Anat.  Articulation,  esp. 
diarthrosis.  —  ab'ar-tic'u-lar  (-tTk'u-ldr),  a. 
a- base'  (a-bas'),  v.  t.  ;  a-based'  (d-bast');  a-bas'ing.  [OF. 
abawsier,  F.  abaisser ,  LL.  (assumed)  aabassiare  ;  ad  -f-  bas- 


siare,  fr.  bassus  low.  See  base,  a.]  1.  To  lower  or  depress; 
to  throw  or  cast  down;  as,  to  abase  the  eye.  Archaic.  Bacon. 

Saying  so,  he  abased  his  lance.  Shelton. 

2.  To  cast  down  or  reduce,  as  in  rank,  office,  condition  in  life, 
or  estimation  of  worthiness  ;  to  depress;  humble;  degrade. 

Whosoever  exalteth  himself  6hall  be  abased.  Luke  xiv.  11. 
Syn. —Disgrace,  dishonor,  mortify,  shame,  depose.— 
Abase,  debase,  degrade,  reduce,  humble,  humiliate  agree 
in  the  idea  of  bringing;  down  from  a  higher  to  a  lower  state. 
Abase  expresses  a  bringing  down,  always  in  the  feeling  of 
one’s  estate  or  condition,  often  in  the  estate  itself  ;  as,  to 
abase  the  proud,  or  one’s  self  before  God.  Debase  involves 
an  actual  deterioration  in  quality  or  worth  ;  as.  to  debase 
the  coin  of  the  realm,  the  mind  by  vicious  indulgences. 
Degrade  (cf .  dishonor)  implies  a  lowering  in  station  or  rank 
(so  also  reduce)  or  in  moral  standard ;  as,  to  degrade  from 
the  priesthood,  to  reduce  an  officer  to  the  ranks,  to  practice 
a  degrading  vice.  Humble  (see  humble)  always,  as  abase 
sometimes,  suggests  a  sense  of  lowered  dignity  or  lost 
prestige,  and  when  reflexive  often  implies  self-abasement 
without  loss  of  self-respect,  thus  differing  from  humiliate, 
which  always  implies  ignominy.  See  dishonor;  cf.  dete¬ 
rioration. 

His  mind  [could  not]  perceive  that  humiliation  must  degrade, 
but  could  not  save  him.  .  .  .  He  begged  in  piteous  terms  that  he 
might  be  admitted  to  the  royal  presence.  .  .  .  When  it  whs  known 
.  .  .  how  he  had  abased  himself,  the  general  surprise  was  great. 

Macaulay. 

Arran  was  degraded  from  authority.  Hume. 

WTe  are  pleased  ...  to  see  him  taken  down  and  humbled  in  his 
reputation,  and  in  some  measure  reduced  to  o'ur  own  rank. 

Spectator. 

Can  thus 

The  image  of  God  in  Man  .  .  . 

To  such  unsightly  sufferings  be  debased  f  Milton. 
a-based'  (d-bast'),  p.  a.  Her.  Borne  lower  than  usual,  as  a 
fees  ;  also,  turned  downward,  as  the  tips  of  a  bird’s  wings. 
—  a-bas'ed-ly  (d-bas'Sd-lT),  adv.  —  a-bas'ed-ness,  n. 
a-base'ment  (d-bas'ment),  n.  [Cf.  F.  abaissement.~\  An 
abasing;  state  of  being  abased;  a  humbling;  humiliation, 
a-bash'  (d-b5sh'),  v.  t.  ;  a-bashed'  (d-b5sht') ;  a-bash'ing. 


[ME.  abaissen ,  abaisshen,  abashen,  OF.  esbahir ,  F.  ebahir , 
to  astonish,  fr.  L.  ex  -f  bah,  interj.,  expressing  astonish¬ 
ment.  In  ME.  somewhat  confused  with  abase.  Cf.  finish.] 
To  destroy  the  self-possession  of ;  to  confuse  or  confound, 
as  by  exciting  suddenly  a  consciousness  of  guilt,  mistake, 
or  inferiority  ;  to  put  to  shame  ;  disconcert ;  discomfit. 

Abashed,  the  devil  stood, 

And  felt  how  awful  goodness  is.  Milton. 

He  was  a  man  whom  no  check  could  abash.  Macaulay. 
Syn.  —  Confuse,  confound,  shame.  See  embarrass. 
a-bash'ment  (d-bSsh'went),  7t.  [Cf.  F.  ebahissement.']  State 
of  being  abashed  ;  confusion  from  shame, 
a  ba'si-a  (d-ba'zhT-d  ;  -zl-d),7i.  [NL.  ;  Gr.  a-  not  -f-  /3d<7is 
a  step.]  Med.  Inability  to  coordinate  muscular  actions 
properly  in  walking.  —  a  ba'sic  (a-ba'sTk),  a. 

II  a-ba'te  (a-ba'ta),  n.  ;  pi.  abati  (-te).  Also  abbate.  [It. 
See  abbot.]  In  Italy,  formerly,  any  ecclesiastic,  or  person 
habited  in  ecclesiastical  garb ;  now,  as  a  title  of  respect, 
analogous  to  French  abbe,  any  ecclesiastic  without  other 
distinguishing  title. 

a-bate'  (d-bat'),  v.  1.  [OF.  sei  embatre  to  thrust  one’s  self 
in.]  Law.  To  force  or  intrude  (one’s  self)  without  right 
(into  a  tenement). 

a-bate',  V.  i.  Law.  To  enter  without  right  upon  a  tene¬ 
ment  after  the  death  of  the  last  possessor  and  before  the 
heir  or  devisee  takes  possession. 

a-bate',  v.  t. ;  a-bat'ed  (-ed);  a-bat'ing  (-Tng).  [OF.  abatre 
to  beat  down,  F.  abattre ,  LL.  abatere  ;  ad  -f-  battere  to  beat, 
L.  batuere.  Cf.  2d  bate,  batter.]  1.  To  beat  or  throw 
down  ;  to  demolish  ;  to  put  an  end  to,  or  do  away  with.  Obs., 
except  in  Law  (see  def.  7,  below). 

2.  To  reduce  or  cast  down  in  character  or  standing;  to 
depress  ;  lower ;  degrade  ;  humble.  Obs.  or  R. 

3.  To  reduce  or  lower  in  amount,  number,  degree,  inten¬ 
sity,  etc.;  to  lessen  ;  diminish  ;  moderate  ;  as,  to  abate,  or 
reduce  the  amount  of,  a  tax  ;  to  abate  pride,  zeal,  hope. 

In  itself  it  would  be  a  chaos  abated  only  by  quantitative  deter¬ 
mination.  James  Ward. 

4.  To  reduce  (in  respect  of) ;  to  deprive.  Obs. 

She  hath  abated  me  of  half  my  train.  Shak. 

5.  To  deduct;  omit ;  as,  to  abate  part  of  a  price. 

Nine  thousand  parishes,  abating  the  odd  hundreds.  Fuller. 

6.  To  turn  the  edge  of;  to  blunt,  lit.  or  fig.  Obs. 

To  abate  the  edge  of  envy.  _  Bacon. 

7-  Law.  a  To  bring  entirely  down  or  demolish  ;  to  put  an 
end  to  ;  to  do  away  with  ;  as,  to  abate  a  nuisance  ;  to  abate 
an  action,  b  To  nullify  ;  to  make  void,  c  To  lessen  or 
diminish  ;  as,  in  case  of  a  deficiency  of  assets,  first  the  gen¬ 
eral  legacies,  and  after  they  are  exhausted,  the  specific 
legacies,  are  abated  pro  rata  to  pay  debts. 

8  To  beat  down,  lower,  or  cut  away,  as  in  stone  cutting, 
so  as  to  leave  a  figure  in  relief. 

9  Metal.  To  reduce  the  temper  of. 

10.  Leather  Manuf.  =  bate. 

Syn.  —  See  abolish. 

abated  arms,  arms  with  blunted  edges,  as  for  a  tournament, 
a-bate',  v.  i.  [See  abate,  v.  /.]  1.  To  be  abated  ;  specif.: 
a  To  be  defeated,  or  come  to  naught;  to  fall  through; 
terminate  ;  determine  ;  fail ;  as,  the  writ  or  action  abates. 
b  To  decrease  ;  to  become  less,  as  in  amount  or  strength; 
as,  the  legacies  abated  proportionately  ;  a  storm  abates. 

The  fury  of  Glengarry  .  .  .  rapidly  abated.  Macaulay. 

2.  Falconry.  To  flutter  ;  to  bate  ;  —  said  of  a  hawk.  Obs. 
Syn.  —  Decrease,  diminish,  lessen,  wane,  slacken,  sink, 
ebb,  recede,  decline.  —  Abate,  subside.  Abate  implies  a 
diminution  of  force  or  intensity  ;  as,  the  ardor  of  one’s 
love  abates.  Subside  implies  the  cessation  of  a  previous 
state  of  agitation  or  commotion ;  as,  the  storm  subsides 
into  a  calm.  See  decrease. 

The  tyrant  passions  all  subsl/fe, 

Fear,  anger,  pity,  shame,  and  pride 
No  more  my  bosom  move.  Whitehead. 

a-bate'ment  (-m?nt),  n.  [OF.  embatement.  See  abate, 
v.  i.,  to  enter.]  Lau\  The  action  of  one  who  abates  in  a 
tenement.  See  abate,  v.  i.,  to  enter, 
a-bate'ment,  n.  [OF.  abatement,  F.  abattement.~\  1.  Act 
of  abating,  or  state  of  being  abated. 

2  Amount  abated  ;  deduction;  decrease;  rebate. 

3.  Her.  A  mark  indicating  depreciation,  degradation,  or 

disgrace.  “  The  marks  of  illegitimacy  are  the  only  abate¬ 
ments  in  use.”  Woodicard  d:  Burnett. 

Syn.  —  Lessening,  diminution,  decrease,  reduction,  sub¬ 
sidence,  mitigation,  alleviation,  removal. 

in  abatement,  Law,  in  termination  of  the  proceedings  of 
an  action  by  reason  of  some  formal  defect,  as  misnomer, 
a-bat'er  (d-bat'er),  n.  1.  One  that  abates. 

2.  Law.  A  plea  in  abatement. 

ab'a-tis,  ab'at-tis  (Sb'd-tTs ;  F.  k' b&'te' ;  277),  n.  [F.  aba¬ 
tis  mass  of  things  beaten  or  cut  down,  fr.  abattre.  See 
abate.]  Fort.  A  means  of  defense  formed  by  felled  trees 
whose  butts  are  secured  towards  the  place  defended  and 
the  ends  of  whose  branches,  often  sharpened,  are  directed 
outwards,  or  against  the  enemy.  In  modern  warfare  it 
has  been  largely  superseded  by  wire  entanglements, 
ab'a-tised,  ab'at  tised_(£b'd-tist),  a.  Having  an  abatis. 

II  a'bat'-Jour'  (a'ba/zhoor'),  ?i.  [F.  abat-jour,  fr.  abattre  to 
cast  down  -{-jour  day,  light.]  A  device  for  throwing  day¬ 
light  downward  as  it  enters  a  window,  as  a  sloping  soffit 
of  a  lintel  or  arch,  or  a  movable  slat  or  screen, 
a-ba'tor  (d-ba'ter),  n.  Law.  The  stranger  who  abates  in 
a  tenement. 

a-ba'tor,  n.  Laic.  One  who  abates  a  nuisance. 

II  a'bat'-sons' (^'ba'sbN'),  7i.  [F.  abat-sons.]  Any  device  for 
throwing  sound  downward,  as  louver  boards  in  a  belfry. 


ab-ac'tion,  n.  Cattle  stealing. 

ab-ac'tor,  n.  [L.,  fr.  abigere  to 
drive  away.]  Civil  Law.  A 
cattle  stealer.  See  abigeus. 
Ab'a-cuc  (ftb'd-knk).  Bib. 
a-bac'u-lus  (d-bllk'fl-lws),  n.  „• 
pi.  -li  (-11).  [L.,  dim.  of  abacus .] 
Mosaic.  A  small  tile, 
abad.  abade.  +  abode. 
a-ba'da  (d-bii'da),  n.  [Pg.,  the 
female;  rhinoceros.]  The  rhi¬ 
noceros.  Obs. 

I|  a'ba-de'jo  (a'ba-tba'ho  ;  133, 
189),  n.  [Sp.]  Zool.  The  bacalao. 
||  a'ba-den'go  (a'ba-thCq'gO  ; 
146),  n.  [Sp.l  Abbey  lands, 
aba-de-vine'.  ^  aberdevine. 
|[a-ba'di  (a-ba'de),  n.  [Hind. 
dbadi.}  An  inhabited  place,  as 
a  village.  India. 

Ab  a-dl'ag  (ftb'd-dl'ds).  Bib. 
jl  ab  se-ter'no  (e-tftr'nd).  [L.] 
From  eternity. 


A-bag'tha  (d-bflg'tha).  Bib. 

abaia.  +  abode. 
abaie.  a  by. 

ar-bai'sance  (d-ba'sdns),  n.  [OF. 
abaissance  abasement,  humil¬ 
ity.]  Obeisance.  Obs. 
a-bai'ser  (d-ba'sSr),  n.  Ivory 
black  or  animal  charcoal, 
abaiss,  abaisshe  +abash. 
a'bais's^'  (a'bg'sa'),^.  a.  [F.] 
ler.  Abased. 

II  a  baisse'  (a'bas'L  n.  [F.] 
Thin  under  crust  ot  pastry, 
a-baissed'  (d-bast'),  p.  a.  Her. 
Abased. 

a-balst'.  Obs.  p.  p.  of  abash. 
abak.  +  aback. 
abakd.  Var.  of  abaca. 
abalh.  Obs.  pret.  of  abeloen. 
Ab'a-na,  Ab'a-nah  (ftb'd-nd). 
Bib. 

a-band',  v.  t.  [Contr.  fr.  aban¬ 
don.]  Obs.  1.  To  abandon. 


2.  To  banish  ;  to  expel. 

aban-don',  a'ban-donn',  n. 
[OF.  a  (F.  d)  +  bandon.  See 
ABANDON,  V.]  =  BANDON.  Obs. 
a-ban'don-a-ble.  a.  See  -able. 
aban'dond.  Abandoned.  Ref. 
Sp.  [DON  ed.  | 

a  ban'doned-ly.  adv.  of  aban-| 
a-ban'don-ee'  (d-b&^dun-e'), 
n.  Law.  See  -ee.  [dons.  | 
a-ban'don-er,  n.  One  who  aban-| 
a-ban'dum.  n.  [LL.]  Old 
aw.  Anything  forfeited, 
ab'a-net.  Var.  of  abnet. 
a-bann'.  abanne,  v.  t.  To  ban  ; 
anathematize.  Obs. 
ab  an-na'tion.  +  abannition. 
aban-ni'tion  (ab'd-nTsh'tcnh 
n.  [LL.  abannatio;  ad  +  LL. 
bannire  to  banish.]  Old  Law. 
Banishment.  Obs. 

II  ab  an'te.  [L.]  From  before  ; 
in  advance. 


A-ban'tes  (d-bttn'tez),  n.  pi. 

[Gr.  ’A3<ii/t€?.]  a  tribe  early 
dominant  in  ancient  Eubcea ; 
with  Homer,  the  Euboeans. 

II  ab  an-ti'qua  (Hn-tT'kwd). 
[L. ]  From  antiquity. 
aVap-tis'ton  ( ftb^p-tfs'tbn),  or 
-turn,  n.  rNL.,  fr.  Gr.  a/3a- 
7 ttutto?  not  to  be  immersed.] 
Sura.  A  trephine  so  construct¬ 
ed  that  it  cannot  penetrate  the 
brain. 


"  am  uu  ua-rum-  n 
n.  pi.  A  Negro  people  of 
Welle  River  basin. 

Ab'a-ran  (ab'd-rfin).  D.  Bi 
Ab'a-rim  (ftb'd-rTm ),  n.  pi.  I 
Ab'a-ris  (-rTs).  n.  [Or.*A/3api 
Gr.  Myth.  A  hyperborean  si 
said  to  have  traveled  upon 
arrow  given  him  by  Apollo, 
have  lived  without  food,  anc 


have  delivered  the  earth  from 
a  plague. 

Ab'a^ron  (-rbn).  Bib. 
aVar-thro'sls.  n.  [NL.  ;  ab- 
away  4-  arthrosis.']  Anat.  = 
diarthrosis. 

a'bas.  Var. of  abbas, the  weight, 
a-bas'  (d-biis').  =abassi. 

||  k  baa'  (A  ba').  [F.]  Down 
with  (in  disapprobation), 
a-bas  'er  (d-bas'5r),  n.  One 
who  abases. 

A-bas'ges  (d-b&s'jez),  n.pl.  See 
Abkhasian. 

a-bash',  n.  Abashment.  Obs. 
a-bash',  v.  i.  To  lose  self-pos¬ 
session.  Obs. 

a-bashed'  (d-bttsht'),  p.  />.  Srp. 
a.  of  abash,  v.  —  a  bash'ed-ly. 
adr.  —  a-bash'ed  ness.  n. 
a-bash'leBB.  a.  Unabashed, 
a-basht'.  Abashed.  Ref.  Sp. 
a-bask',  adv.  Basking. 


abasse.  abase,  abash. 
a-bas'si  (d-bas'5).  n.  Also 
II a  bas  sis'  (  F.  A'bA'se').  f  Ar.  Sc 
Per.  abasi ,  belonging  to  Abas  (a 
shah  of  Persia).]  See  coin. 
a-baa'tard.  t*.  t.  [OF.  abastar- 
dir .]  =  abastardize.  Obs. 
a-bas'tard-ize,  v.  t.  To  bastard¬ 
ize  ;  to  debase.  Obs. 
a-ba'sure,  n.  Abasement.  Obs. 
abata.  +  abada. 
a-bat'a-ble  ( d-bat'd-b’l),  a.  See 
-able  ;  abate,  v. 
a  bate',  n.  Act  of  abatinp,  or 
casting  down  ;  lowering  ;  dimi¬ 
nution  ;  abatement.  Obs. 
abathie.  f  abbacy. 
ab'a-ton,  n.  [Gr.  afiaTov,  lit., 
untrodden.]  =  adytum. 

||  k  bi/tong'  rom'pus'ia  ba'tfiN' 
rftN'pii').  [F.]  Lit.,  with  sticks 
broken;  hence,  fitfully. 
ab'at-ti».  Var.  of  abatis. 


ale,  senate,  care,  am,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofa ;  eve,  Svent,  find,  recent,  maker;  Ice,  ill;  old,  obey,  orb,  8dd,  s&ft,  connect ;  use,  unite,  urn,  up,  circws,  menU  • 

||  Foreign  Word.  f  Obsolete  Variant  of.  -f-  combined  with.  =  equals. 


ABATTOIR 


3 


abp:l 


(I  a  bat  toir'  t.a'ba'twar'),  n.  ;  pi.  -toirs  (Eng.  -twarz').  [F., 
fr.  abattre  to  beat  down.  See  abate.]  A  public  slaughter¬ 
house  for  cattle,  sheep,  etc. 

II  a'bat'-vent'  (a'ba'vaN'),  u.  [F.]  1.  Arch,  a  A  series  of 
sloping  boards,  slats,  or  the  like,  used,  as  in  a  belfry  light, 
to  break  the  wind  without  obstructing  the  passage  of  air  or 
sound.  They  serve  as  well  for  an  abat-sons.  See  louver 
board,  Must,  b  A  sloping  roof,  as  of  a  penthouse. 

2.  A  kind  of  metal  chimney  cap,  bearing  a  vane, 
ab-ax'l-al  (Sb-Sk'sI-al)  1  a.  [L.  ab  -f-  axis  axle.]  Bot. 
ab-ax'ile  (-5k'sTl ;  -sil)  j  Lying  out  of  the  axis  of  the 
seed;  — said  of  an  embryo. 

abb  (5b),  n.  [AS.  aueb ,  ab  ;  a-  -f-  web.  See  web.]  1.  Among 
weavers,  the  woof  or  yarn  for  it.  A  bb  wool ,  wool  for  the  abb. 

2.  The  poorest  part  of  the  skirtings  and  edgings  of  a  fleece. 
Ab'ba  (aVd),  n.  [Syriac  abba  father.  See  abbot.]  Father  ; 
—  used,  by  Jesus  and  his  contemporaries,  and  later  by 
Greek-speaking  Christian  Jews,  of  the  Deity,  and  in  the 
Syrian,  Coptic,  and  Abyssinian  churches,  as  a  title  given  to 
the  bishops,  and  by  the  bishops  to  the  patriarch, 
ab'ba-cy  (5b'ri-sT),  n. ;  pi.  -cies  (-bTz).  [L.  abbatia ,  fr. 
abbas ,  abbatis ,  abbot.  See  abbey.]  The  dignity,  estate, 
jurisdiction,  or  term  of  tenure  of  an  abbot. 

Ab  bas'side  (d-b5s'Td  ;  -id),  a.  Pertaining  to  or  designating 
the  dynasty  of  caliphs  claiming  descent  from  Abbas,  the 
uncle  of  Mohammed.  They  ruled  (about  750-1258)  at  Bag¬ 
dad,  and  were  famous  for  their  luxury  and  magnificence, 
and  for  their  patronage  of  art  and  literature,  esp.  in  the 
reigns  of  Harun  al  Rashid  and  Al-Mamun. 
ab  ba'tial  (d-ba'shdl),  a.  [LL.  abbatial  is :  cf.  F.  abba - 
Hal. ]  Pert,  to  an  abbot  or  an  abbey  ;  as,  abbatial  rights. 

II  abb$'  (a'ba'),  n.  [F.  See  abbot.]  Abbot ;  —  commonly 
given  as  a  title  of  respect  in  France  to  any  one  vested  with 
the  ecclesiastical  habit  or  dress.  After  the  16th  century, 
the  name  was  given,  in  social  parlance,  to  candidates  for 
some  priory  or  abbey  in  the  gift  of  the  crown.  By  further 
extension,  any  unbeneficed  secular  ecclesiastic, 
ab'bess  (Sb'Ss),  n.  [OF.  abaesse ,  abeesse ,  F.  abbesse ,  L. 
abbatissa ,  fern,  of  abbas,  abbatis ,  abbot.  See  abbot.]  A 
female  superior  or  governess  of  a  nunnery,  or  convent  of 
nuns,  having  the  same  authority  over  the  nuns  which  the 
abbots  have  over  the  monks.  See  abbey. 
abTiey  (St/T),  n.  ;  pi.  abbeys  (-Tz).  [OF.  aba'ie,  abe'ie ,  F. 
abbaye ,  L.  abbatia ,  fr.  abbas  abbot.  See  abbot  ;  cf  ab¬ 
bacy.]  1.  A  monastery  or  society  of  persons  of  either  sex 
secluded  from  the  world  and  devoted  to  religion  and  celi¬ 
bacy  ;  also,  the  monastic  building  or  buildings.  The  men 
are  called  monks ,  and  governed  by  an  abbot ;  the  women 
are  called  nuns,  and  governed  by  an  abbess. 

2.  The  church  of  a  monastery.  In  London  the  term 
the  Abbey  means  Westminster  Abbey,  and  in  Scotland  the 
precincts  of  the  Abbey  of  Holyrood.  Abbey  is  also  used  as 
the  name  of  a  private  residence  converted  from,  or  occu¬ 
pying  the  site  of,  an  abbey  house  ;  as,  Newstead  Abbey ,  the 
residence  of  Lord  Byron. 

Syn.  —  Convent,  nunnery,  priory.  See  cloister. 
abbey  fly.  Angling.  An  artificial  fly  with  gray  wings,  red 
and  gold  body,  and  brown  legs, 
abbey  laird.  Scot.  All  insolvent  debtor  who  took  refuge 
in  Holvrood  Abbey.  See  asylum.  Humorous. 
abbey  lands-  Laic.  Lands  belonging  to  an  abbey,  which 
were  held  in  mortmain,  and  entirely  exempt  from  tithes. 
ab'bOt  (Sb'wt),  n.  [AS.  abbod ,  abbad ,  L.  abbas ,  abbatis ,  , 
Gr.  d)3/3 a?,  fr.  Syriac  abba  father.  Cf.  abba,  abbe,  abate.] 

1.  Eccl.  a  The  superior  or  head  of  an  abbey,  b  One  of 
a  class  of  bishops  whose  sees  were  formerly  abbeys. 

2.  Loosely,  any  of  various  officers,  as  the  head  of  certain 
guilds  in  the  Middle  Ages. 

Abbot  of  Misrule,  A.  of  Unreason.  =  Lord  op  Misrule.  — 
A.  of  the  People  [L.  abbas  populij,  a  chief  magistrate  of  the 
Genoese ;  —  a  title  given  from  about  1270  to  about  1340. 
ab-bre'vi-ate  (d-bre'vT-at),  v.  t. ;  ab-bre'vi-at'ed  (-at'Sd); 
ab-bre'vi-at'ing  (-Tng).  [L.  abbreviatus ,  p.  p.  of  abbreviare. 
8ee  abridge.]  1.  To  make  briefer  ;  to  shorten  ;  abridge  ; 
epitomize;  esp.,  to  reduce  or  shorten,  as  words  written  or 
spoken,  by  contraction  or  by  omission.  “  It  is  one  thing  to 
abbreviate  by  contracting,  another  by  cutting  off.”  Bacon.  \ 

2.  Math.  To  simplify  (a  fraction)  by  canceling  factors 
common  to  both  numerator  and  denominator. 

Syn.  —  Contract,  shorten,  reduce.  See  abridge. 
ab-bre'vl-ate  (d-bre'vT-at),  a.  Shortened;  relatively  short. 
—  ab-bre'vi-ate-ly,  adv. 

ab-bre'vi-a'tlon  (-a'slrnn),  n.  [LL.  abbrevialio :  cf.  F. 
abrSviation.]  1.  Act  of  shortening,  or  reducing. 

2-  Result  of  abbreviating;  an  abridgment. 

3.  The  form  to  which  a  w'ord  or  phrase  is  reduced  by  con¬ 
traction  or  omission  ;  a  letter  or  letters  standing  for  a  word 
or  phrase  of  which  they  are  a  part ;  as,  Gen.  for  Genesis ; 
U.  S.  A.  for  United  States  of  America. 

4.  Music.  A  shortened  notation  which  represents  several 
notes  or  groups  of  notes  by  means  of  a  single  symbol.  See 
Appendix,  Arbitrary  Signs. 

ab-bre'vl-a'tor  (d-bre'vT-a'ter),  n.  [LL.  :  cf.  F.  abrevia- 
teur.]  1.  One  that  abbreviates,  or  shortens. 

2.  K.C.  Ch.  Any  of  a  number  of  high  officials  of  the  papal 
court,  esp.  of  those  forming  a  college  (suppressed  by  Pius 
X.)  of  the  papal  chancery  charged  with  overseeing  the  ex¬ 


pedition  of  the  papal  letters.  Originally,  the  duty  of  the  ab- 
breviators  was  to  make  abstracts  or  abridgments  of  papal  letters, 
diplomas,  etc.,  by  the  use  of  certain  conventional  abbreviations. 
Pius  II. (1458-64)  formed  them  into  a  college  of  7t)  members,  made 
up  of  Abbreviates  of  the  Upper  Bar  or  Presidency  (who  acted 
as  assistants  to  the  vice-chancellor)  and  Abbreviature  of  the 
Lower  Bar  or  Presidency,  separated  by  a  screen  from  the  others. 
Their  numbers  varied  greatly  at  different  times, 
ab  bre'vi-a-to  ry  (ft-bre'vi-d-to-rT),  a.  Serving  or  tending 
to  abbreviate  ;  shortening  ;  abridging, 
ab  bre'vi  a  ture  (-t$r),  n.  1.  Abbreviation.  Obs. 

2-  An  abridgment ;  a  compendium  or  abstract. 

This  i6  an  excellent  abbreviature  of  the  whole  duty  ol  a  Chris- 
tian.  _  Jer  Taylor. 

A.'  B  C'  (a'be'sS').  1.  The  first  three  letters  of  the  alpha¬ 
bet,  used  for  the  whole  alphabet. 

2-  A  primer  of  the  alphabet  and  elements  of  reading.  Obs. 

3.  The  simplest  rudiments  of  any  subject ;  as,  the  ABC 
of  finance. 

4.  An  acrostic  in  alphabetic  order. 

A-B-C  book,  a  primer.  Shak. 

ab  dal'  (ab-dal'),  n.  ;  pi.  abdali  (5b-da'le).  [Ar.  badil,  pi. 
abdal ,  a  substitute,  a  good,  religious  man,  saint,  fr.  badala 
to  change.]  A  religious  devotee  or  dervish  in  Persia. 
Ab-de'ri-an  (5b-de'rT-dn),  a.  Lit.,  of  or  pertaining  to  Ab- 
dera,  a  town  in  Thrace,  of  which  Democritus,  the  Laughing 
Philosopher,  was  a  native ;  hence,  given  to  laughter ;  in¬ 
clined  to  foolish  or  incessant  merriment. 

Ab'de  rite  (5b'de-rit),  n.  [L.  Abderita ,  Abderites ,  fr.  Gr. 
’A^SrjptYr??.]  An  inhabitant  of  Abdera,  in  Thrace. 

The  Abderite,  Democritus.  Cf.  atomism. 
ab'di-cant  (5b'dT-k&ut),  a.  [L.  abdicans ,  p.  pr.]  Abdi¬ 
cating  ;  renouncing  ;  —  with  of.  —  n.  One  who  abdicates, 
ab'di-cate  (-kat),  v.  t. ;  ab'di-cat'ed  (-kat'Sd) ;  ab'di-cat'- 
ing  (-Tng).  [L.  abdicatus ,  p.  p.  of  abdicare  ;  ab  -}-  dicare  to 
proclaim,  akin  to  dicere  to  say.  See  diction.]  1.  Civil 
Law.  To  disclaim  and  expel  from  the  family,  as  a  father 
his  child  ;  disown ;  disinherit.  Hence,  formerly,  to  cast  off. 

2.  To  formally  cut  off  or  divest  (of  or  from)-,  to  depose.  Obs. 

3.  To  formally  give  up  or  relinquish,  as  sovereign  power;  to 
renounce;  lay  down;  surrender,  as  a  trust,  duty,  right,  etc. 
Abdicate  originally  implied  a  formal  renunciation,  but 
later,  as  in  the  case  of  James  II.,  was  used  of  abandonment 
implied  from  conduct  without  a  formal  surrender. 

He  abdicates  all  right  to  be  his  own  governor.  Burke. 

The  understanding  abdicates  its  functions.  Froude. 

The  cross-bearers  abdicated  their  service.  Gibbon. 
Syn.  —  Relinquish,  surrender,  forego  ;  abandon,  quit,  re¬ 
nounce.  —  Abdicate,  resign,  demit  have  in  common  the 
idea  of  yielding  up  office,  authority,  or  trust.  Abdicate 
applies  particularly  to  the  relinquishment  of  authority  or 
dignity  which  is  inherent  or  sovereign  :  as,  to  abdicate  the 
crown.  Resign  applies  particularly  to  the  relinquishment 
(before  the  expiration  of  its  term)  of  an  office  or  a  trust 
which  has  been  conferred  ;  as,  to  resign  a  clerkship.  Demit 
is  chiefly  Scottish,  and  may  have  the  force  of  either  abdi¬ 
cate  or  resign.  See  relinquish,  renounce. 
ab'dl-cate,  v.  i.  To  relinquish  or  renounce  a  throne,  high 
office,  or  dignity. 

Though  a  king  may  abdicate  for  his  own  person,  he  cannot  ab¬ 
dicate  for  the  monarchy.  Burke. 

ab'di  ca'tion  (-ka'slrdn),  n.  [L.  abdicatio.~\  Act  of  abdi¬ 
cating  (in  any  sense). 

ab'di-ca-tive  (5b'dT-ka-tTv),  a.  [L.  abdicativus.]  Caus¬ 
ing,  or  implying,  abdication.  Rare. 

Ab'di-el  (5b'dT-81),  n.  [Heb.  Abdiel.]  1.  Lit.,  the  serv¬ 
ant  of  God  ;  —  used  as  a  masc.  prop.  name. 

2.  An  angel  mentioned  by  the  Jewish  cabalists.  He  is 
represented  in  Milton’s  “Paradise  Lost”  as  one  of  the 
seraphim,  who,  when  Satan  stirred  up  a  revolt  among  the 
angels  subordinate  to  his  authority,  alone  and  boldly  with¬ 
stood  his  traitorous  designs. 

ab-do'men  (5b-do'mgn),  n.  [L. :  cf.  F.  abdomen.']  1.  Anat. 

Zo'dt.  The  belly  ;  the  part  of  the  body  between  the 
thorax  and  the  pelvis.  Also,  the  cavity  of  the  belly,  lined 
by  the  peritoneum,  and  containing  the  stomach,  bowels, 
etc.  In  anatomy,  abdomen  is  often  restricted  to  the  part 
between  the  diaphragm  and  the  commencement  of  the  pel¬ 
vis,  the  remainder  being  called  the  pelvic  cavity. 

2.  Zo’dl.  a  The  posterior,  often  segmented,  section  of  the 
body,  behind  the  thorax,  in  insects,  crustaceans,  and  other 
arthropods,  and  certain  polychsetes.  b  In  compound  as- 
cidians,  the  section  of  the  zooid  next  behind  the  thorax, 
ab  dom'i-nal  (5b-d5m'T-ndl),  a.  1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the 
abdomen  ;  ventral ;  as,  the  abdominal  regions,  muscles. 

2.  Zool.  Having  the  pelvic  fins  under  the  abdomen  behind 
the  pectoral  fins. 

abdominal  aorta.  See  aorta.  —  a. 
regions,  Anat.,  the  nine  areas  into 
which  the  abdomen  is  divided  by 
imaginary  planes,  two  vertical, 
through  the  middle  of  Poupart’s  lig¬ 
aments,  and  two  horizontal,  through 
the  junction  of  the  ninth  rib  and 
costal  cartilage,  and  the  top  of  the 
iliac  crest  respectively.  The  median 
area^,  from  above  downward  (see 
It  lust.),  are  the  epigastric  (1),  umbil¬ 
ical  (2),  and  hypogastric  (3) ;  the  lat¬ 
eral  ones,  the  hypochondriac  (4.  4). 
lumbar  (5,  5),  and  inguinal  (6,  6)  of 
each  side.  —  a.  respiration.  Physiol., 
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diaphragmatic  respiration.  —  abdominal  ring,  Anat.,  either 
of  two  openings  (also  called  inguinal  rings)  in  the  fascia*  of 
theabdominalmuscles  on  either  side, of  which  openings  the 
external  is  in  the  fascia  of  the  external  oblique  muscle,  the 
internal  in  the  transversalis  fascia.  They  are  respectively 
the  outlet  and  inlet  of  the  inguinal  canal,  giving  passage  to 
the  spermatic  cord  in  the  male  and  to  the  round  ligament 
in  the  female.  They  often  give  passage  to  hernias, 
ab-dom'i  nal  (5b-d5m'T-ntfl),  n. ;  pi.  E.  -nals  (-nalz),  L. 
-nales  (-na'lez).  Zo'61.  Any  fish  of  the  group  Abdomi- 
nales.  —  ab  dom  i  na'li-an  (-na'lT-Sn),  a.  d-  n. 

Ab-dom  1-na'les  < -na'lez),  n.pl.  [NL.]'  A  group  (not  now 
generally  adopted)  of  teleost  fishes  having  the  pelvic  fins 
under  the  abdomen  behind  the  pectorals.  It  corresponds 
roughly,  but  not  exactly,  with  the  groups  Physostomi,  Cy- 
cloidei,  and  Malacopterygii  of  other  classifications,  though 
based  on  entirely  different  characters, 
ab  dom'i-no-an-te'ri  or  (5b-d5m/T-no-)  or  — pos-to'ri-or, 
a.  Obstetrics.  Designating  that  position  of  the  fetus  in 
which  the  belly  is  turned  forward,  or  backward, 
ab-dom  i-nos'eo-py  (-n5s'ko-pT),  n.  [L.  abdomen  -f-  - sco - 
py.~]  Examination  of  the  abdomen  to  detect  disease, 
ab-dom  i  no-tho  rac'ic  (-no-tho-rSs'Tk),  a.  Relating  to 
the  abdomen  and  the  thorax,  or  chest ;  as,  the  abdomino¬ 
thoracic  arch,  the  boundary  between  the  walls  of  the  chest 
and  abdomen. 

ab  dom'i  nous  (5b-d5m'T-nws),  a.  Big-bellied. 

Gorgonius  sits,  abdominous  and  wan, 

Like  a  fat  squab  upon  a  Chinese  fan.  Cotvper 
ab  duce'  (5b-dus'),  v.  t. ;  ab-puced'  (-dust');  ab-duc'ing 
(-dus'Tng).  [L.  abducere  to  lead  away  ;  ab  -f-  ducere  to  lead. 
See  duke;  cf.  abduct.]  To  draw  or  conduct  away;  to 
withdraw  ;  to  draw  to  a  different  part.  Obs.  or  Archaic. 

If  we  abduce  the  eye  unto  either  corner,  the  object  will  not 
duplicate.  _  Sir  T.  Browne. 

ab-du'cent  (5b-du's?nt),  a.  [L.  abducens,  p.  pr.  of  abdu¬ 
cere.']  Physiol.  Abducting,  or  causing  abduction.  —  n. 
Anything  that  is  abducent. 

abducent  nerve,  Anat.,  the  sixth  cranial,  or  external  oculo¬ 
motor,  nerve  distributed  to  the  external  rectus  muscle, 
which  turns  the  eyeball  outward. 

ab  duct'  (5b-dukt'),  v.  t. ;  a b-duct'ed  ;  ab-duct'ing.  [L. 
abductus ,  p.  p.  of  abducere.  See  abduce.]  1.  To  take  away 
surreptitiously  by  force ;  to  carry  away  (a  human  being) 
wrongfully,  and  usually  by  violence;  to  kidnap. 

2.  Physiol.  To  draw'  away,  as  a  limb  or  other  part,  from 
a  position  near  or  parallel  to  the  median  axis,  as  in  raising 
the  arm  laterally  or  in  separating  two  fingers, 
ab-duc'tion  (5b-duk'sh?7n),  n.  [L.  abductio :  cf.  F.  abduc¬ 
tion .]  1.  Act  of  abducing  or  abducting  ;  as,  the  abduction 
of  a  limb  ;  the  crime  of  abduction  of  a  female,  etc. ;  specif., 
under  statutory  law,  the  unlawful  taking  away  of  a  woman 
for  purposes  of  marriage  or  defilement,  as  distinguished 
from  kidnaping  (which  see).  The  statutory  crime  is  vari¬ 
ously  defined ;  but  it  is  generally  made  to  include  the 
taking  aw  ay  or  detention  or  harboring  of  a  woman  under  a 
certain  age,  usually  16  or  18,  whether  with  or  without  her 
consent,  or  knowledge  of  her  age.  Cf.  age  of  consent. 

2.  Logic.  A  syllogism  or  form  of  argument  in  which  tbe 
major  is  evident,  but  the  minor,  and  therefore  the  conclu¬ 
sion,  only  probable. 

ab  duc'tor  (5b-duk'ter),_w.  [NL.]  One  that  abducts, 
ab-duc'tor  hal-lu'cis  (ha-lu'sTs),  Anal.,  a  muscle  passing  on 
the  inner  border  of  the  foot  from  the  os  calcis  to  the  first 
phalanx  of  the  great  toe.  — a.  pol'li-cifl  (pCl'T-sTs),  Anat.,  a 
muscle  arising  from  the  annular  ligament  of  the  wrist  and 
inserted  into  the  first  phalanx  of  the  thumb, 
a  beam'  (d-bem'),  adv.  [o-  on  -f-  5e«7».]  Naut.  On  the 
beam,  that  is,  approximately  on  a  line  forming  a  right  angle 
with  the  ship’s  keel ;  opposite  the  middle  of  the  ship’s  side, 
a-bear'  (a-bfir'),  v.  t.  [AS.  aberan  ;  a-,  orig.,  out  beran 
to  bear.]  1.  To  bear  ;  to  behave.  Obs. 

2.  To  put  up  with  ;  to  endure.  Dial. 
a'be-ce-da'ri  an  (a'be-se-da'rT-an),  n.  [L.  abecedarius,  fr. 
the  names  of  the  first  four  letters  of  the  alphabet.]  1.  One 
who  is  learning  the  alphabet ;  hence,  a  tyro. 

2.  One  engaged  in  teaching  the  alphabet. 

3.  [c<y>.]  A  follower  of  the  Anabaptist  Nicolas  Storch,  a 
disciple  of  Luther,  said  to  have  held  that  the  Holy  Spirit 
inspires  even  unlettered  minds  to  interpret  Scripture. 

a'be-ce-da'ri-an,  a.  Pertaining  to,  or  formed  by,  the  letters 
of  the  alphabet ;  alphabetic  ;  hence,  rudimentary, 
abecedarian  psalms,  hymns,  etc.,  compositions  in  which  (like 
the  119th  psalm  in  Hebrew)  distinct  portions  or  verses  com¬ 
mence  with  successive  letters  of  the  alphabet, 
a'be-ce-da'ri-um  (a'be-se-da'rt-iim),  n. ;  pi.  -ria  (-a).  [L., 
the  alphabet.]  An  alphabet  book;  primer  ;  abecedary, 
a'be-ce'da-ry  (a'be-se'da-rT),  a.  =  abecedarian,  a.  —  n.  ; 
pi.  -rie8  (-rlz).  A  book  or  table  of  the  alphabet ;  a  primer  ; 
the  A  B  C  of  anything.  Rare. 

a-bed'  (d-b5d'),  adv.  [ a -  on-f-5ed.]  1.  In  bed,  or  on  the 
bed.  “  Not  to  be  abed  after  midnight.”  Shak. 

2.  To  childbed  (in  the  phrase  “  brought  abed that  is, 
delivered  of  a  child).  Shak. 

A'bel  (a'bel),  n.  [L.  Abel,  Abelus,  or  Gr.  *A/3«A,  fr.  Heb. 
Hebei.]  1.  Lit.,  breath  ;  vanity  ;  —  masc.  prop.  name. 

2-  Bib.  The  second  son  of  Adam  and  Eve,  a  keeper  of  sheep, 
slain  by  his  elder  brother  Cain,  a  tiller  of  the  earth,  because 


||  a'bat'tu'  (iPb&'tii'),  masc., 
a'bat  tua' (-tii'),  fern.,  a.  IF.] 
Cast  down;  depressed. 

||  a  bat-tu'ta(ii  bat-too'ta).  lit.] 
Music.  With  the  beat;  in  time, 
ab'a-ture  (ftb'd-fXlr),  n.  IF. 
abatture,  fr.  abattre.  See 
abate.]  Grass  and  underbrush 
beaten  down  by  a  stag. 

[I  a^atf-voix'  (d'bd'vwA'),  n. 
[F.,  fr.  abattre  to  beat  down  4- 
voix  voice.]  The  sounding 
board  over  a  pulpit  or  rostrum, 
abaundon.  abandon. 
abawe,  v.  t.  tf  i.:  p.  p.  a b awed. 
Perh.  fr.  OF.  ahaubir  to 
Tighten.]  To  discomfit ;  aston¬ 
ish  ;  be  confounded.  Obs. 
a-bay',  n.  [OF.  ahai  barking.] 
Barking  ;  baying  of  dogs  upon 
their  prey.  Obs. 
a-ba'yeh  (d-ba'yP-),  n.  =  aba, 
a  cloth  or  garment, 
abayaed,  abayat.  Obs.  p.  p.  of 

ABASH. 

abb-.  For  old  forms  of  words  be- 
inninj?  with  abb-  see  the  words 
eginning  with  ab-.  [bot. | 
abb.  Abbr.  Abbess;  abbey;  abd 
ab'ba  (ftb'd),  n.  =  aba,  a  hair 
cloth  or  garment. 


abbace.  +  abbess. 
ab-bac'i-nate,  -na'tion.  Vars. 
of  abacinate,  abacination. 
ab  ba-com'i-tea  (fi,b/d-kbm'T- 
tez),  n.  pi. ;  sing,  -comes  (-k5'- 
mez).  [LL.]  See  lav  abbot. 

II  ab  ba-di'a  (ab  bii-de'a),  n. 
[It.]  Arch.  =bai>ia. 
Ab-tad'o-na  (d-bfld'ft-na),  n. 
One  of  the  fallen  angel6  in  Klop- 
stock’s  “  Messiah,”  who  repents 
of  his  part  in  Satan’s  rebellion, 
ab-baa'  (a-has'  ;  ii'bas),  n. 
[Per.]  See  w'eioht. 
ab'baa  (ftb'ds),  n.  [L.]  Ab¬ 
bot.  Obs. 

Ab'ba  Sa-la'mah  (sa-la'ma)- 
See  Abyssinian  Church. 
abbaae.  *i*  abase. 
abbaaae.  *f*  abbess. 
ab-baa'ai.  Var.  of  abassi. 
ab-baa'ai  (d-biis'C),  n.  [Ar.  'ab- 
basx. ]  See  weight. 
ab'bat.  +  abbot. 

||  ab-ba'te  (ab-ba'ta),  n.  ;  pi. 
-ti  (-te).  [It.]  =  1st  abate. 
abbate.  f  abate. 
ab-ba'tea  mi'li-tea  (d-ba'tez 
mll'T-tez) ;  sing,  abbas  miles 
(fib'fts  ml'lez).  [LL.]  See  lay 
abbot. 


ab'bat-esa,  n.  An  abbess.  Obs. 
ab-bat'i-cal,  a.  Abbatial. 
abbatiase.  +  abbatess. 
ab-baye'.  Archaic  lor  abbey. 
abbe.  +  have. 
abbed.  +  abbot. 
ab  beat'.  +  asbestos. 
abbet.  +  abet,  habit. 

Ab  bet  din',  or  Ab'betlFdin' 
(Ab/bat/den'), «.  [lleb.]  See 

SANHEDRIN. 

ab'bey-count'er.  n.  A  stamped 
souvenir  medal  for  pilgrims 
visiting  an  abbey, 
abbey  lubber.  An  idle  monk  or 
dependent  of  an  abbey  ;  hence, 
an  idler  ;  loafer.  Dryden. 

ab 'bey-stead  or  -atede  (-stSd),  n. 
The  site  of  an  abbey, 
ab-bil'i-ment.  +  habiliment. 
abbit.  +  habit. 
abbod.  *1*  abbot. 
abboddie.  +  abbacy. 
abbodeaae.  +  abbotess. 
ab'bot-cy,  v.  Abbacy.  Rare. 
ab'bot-eaa,  n.  An  abbess.  Obs. 
ab'bot-rlc.  n.  An  abbacy.  Obs. 
ab'bot-ship,  n.  See -ship. 

||  ab  boz'zo  (ab-bfit'sd),  n.  [It.] 
A  sketch  or  preliminary  draft, 
as  for  a  work  of  art ;  a  study. 


abbr.,  or  abbrev.  Abbr.  Abbre¬ 
viated  ;  abbreviation, 
abbredge.  +  abridge. 
ab-bre'vi-ate,  v.  i.  To  be  brief, 
as  in  speaking.  Obs. 
ab-bre'vi-ate,  n.  An  abridg¬ 
ment.  Obs.  or  Scots  Law. 

|l  Ab-bre  vi-a'ti-o  Pla'ci-to'rum 
(rt-bre'vT-a'shY-5  plia'T-to'rum ). 
[LL.]  Law.  See  Pleas  of  the 
( ' rown .  under  PLEA* 
abb  wool.  See  abb. 
ab'by.  +  abbey. 
ab-ca'ree  Var.  of  abkari. 
ABCdarian.  +  abecedarian. 
A.  B.  C-  F.  M.  Abbr.  American 
Board  of  Commissioners  for  For¬ 
eign  Missions.  [SIAN.  | 

Ab-cha'sian.  Var.  of  Abkha-| 
abd-  (abd-).  [Ar.’abrf  slave, serv¬ 
ant.]  A  prefix  often  found  in 
proper  names  in  Arabic  and 
other  Semitic  languages, 
abd.  Abbr.  Abdicated. 
Ab'da(Bb'da).  Bib. 
ab'da-la'vi  (Bb'dd-la'VC),  aby- 
de-la'vi,  n.  A  hairy  variety  of 
the  muskmelon,  native  of  Egypt, 
ab'dat  (ftb'ddt),  n.  lAr.]  See 
measure. 

Ab'de-el  (ttb'df-Pl).  Bib. 


Ab-dem 'e-lech  (ftb-dfm'5-lek). 
D.  Bib.  I D.  Bib.  | 

Ab-den'a-go  (&b-dr*n'd-g5).| 
ab'deat  t  ab'dfst;  ab'-),  n.  [Per. 
dbdast ;  db  water  4-  dost  hand.] 
Purification  by  washing  the 
hands  before  prayer;— a  Mo¬ 
hammedan  rite. 

Ab-dev'en  ham  (ab-d?v'’n- 
hrtm),  n.  Astro!.  The  lord  of 
the  twelfth  house. 

Ab'di  (ttb'dl).  Bib. 

Ab-di'aa  (Hb-dT'ds).  Bib. 
ab'di-ca-ble  (ftb'd'r-kd-b’l),  a. 
That  may  be  abdicated, 
ab'di-ca'tor  (ftb'dY-ka'tSr),  n. 
One  who  abdicates, 
ab'di-tive  (ttb'dY-tYv),  a.  fL. 
abd  i  tivus,  fr.  abd  ere.]  Having 
the  quality  of  hiding.  Rare. 
ab'di-to-ry  (-tfi-rY),  n.  [LL.  ab- 
ditorium.)  A  place  for  preserv¬ 
ing  articles.  Obs.  or  R. 
ab-dom'i-nal-ly,  adv.  of  abdom- 

I N  A  L. 

Ab'don.  Bib. 

ab  du'cena(ab-dn'sPnz),  n. ;  pi. 
abducentes  (ftb'dfi  -sgn'tez). 
[NL.]  The  abducent  nerve. 

||  ab'anc-to'rea  (ab'dttk- 15 
rez),  L.  pi.  of  abductor. 


abe.  +  aby. 

a-be',  or  a-be',  v  i.  Be  ;  —  in 
phrase  let  a-be,  let  alone.  Scot. 
a  beal'.  abele. 
a-bear'ance,  n.  Behavior.  Obs. 
abec  +  aback. 
abece.  Obs.  for  ABC. 
a-beche'.  v.  t.  [OF.  abechier.] 
To  feed.  Obs. 

abed.  Obs.  pret.  of  abide. 
A-bed'ne-go  (d-bed'n6-g«3), 
Bib.  See  Sjiadrach. 

abee.  +  abbey.  [effect.  | 

||  ab  ef-fec'tu.  [L.]  From  the  | 
abegge.  ^  aby. 

a-beg'ged,  vb.  n.  [Prob.  fr.  a-  in, 
on  4-  begged  ioxbeggeth,  formed 
from  beg,  like  ME.  hunteth , 
AS.  huntaft,  hunting.]  Begging. 
Obs.  “To  go  abegged  in  my 
kirtle  bare.  Chaucer. 
abeh.  Obs.  pret.  of  a  bow. 
abeiance.  +  abeyance. 
abeie.  f  aby. 

a-beigh'  (d-beK'  ;  -ban'),  adv. 
(Cf.  I  cel.  beigr,  beygr ,  fear.] 
Cautiously  aloof.  Scot. 

A'bel  (a'Vl),  n.  [Heb.-\  Lit, 
meadow;  —  in  place  names  in 
Palestine  and  Syria. 
abeL  ^  able.  * 


food,  foot ;  out,  oil ;  chair  ;  go  ;  sing,  iijk  ;  then,  thin ;  nature,  verdure  (250) ;  K  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144) ;  boN ;  yet ;  zh  =  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Guide. 

Full  explanations  of  Abbreviations,  Signs,  etc.,  Immediately  precede  the  Vocabulary. 
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ABILITY 


the  Lord  had  respect  unto  Abel's  offering  of  firstlings  but 
not  to  Cain’s  offering  of  fruits.  Gen.  iv. 

a-bele'  (d-bel' ;  a'bel),  n.  [D.  abeel  ( abeel-boom ),  OF.  abel, 
aubet ,  fr.  a  dim.  of  L.  albus  white.]  The  white  poplar. 
A-bel'ian  (a-b81'ydn)  )  n.  Eccl.  Hist.  One  of  a  sect  in 

A'bel  ite  (a'b?l-it)  >  Africa  (4th  century),  mentioned 
A'bel  O'nl-an  (-o'ni-an) )  by  St.  Augustine  as  marrying 
but  living  (like  Abel,  as  they  claimed)  in  continence. 
A-bel'ian  (d-bSl'ydn),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  N.  H.  Abel 
(1802-29),  a  Norwegian  mathematician ;  as,  the  Abelian 
theorem  (see  Abel's  theorem,  below). 

Abelian  equation,  an  irreducible  algebraic  equation  each 
root  of  which  can  be  expressed  as  a  rational  function  of 
any  other. —  A.  functions,  multiply  periodic  uniform  func¬ 
tions  arising  from  the  inversion  of  Abelian  integrals. —A. 

froup,  a  group  whose  substitutions  obey  the  commutative 
aw.  —  A.  integral,  the  integral //?(*,  tu)«z,  R  being  rational, 
and  w  being  an  algebraic  function  of  z  defined  by  an  irre¬ 
ducible  polynomial  equated  to  0. 

Ab  e  li'ce-a  (Sb'e-lTsh'e-d),  n.  [NL.]  Bot.  A  small  genus 
of  European  and  Asiatic  ornamental  ulmaceous  trees  with 
elmlike  leaves,  monoecious  flowers,  and  drupaceous  fruits. 
A.  acuminata  and  A.  cretica  are  often  cultivated. 

A'bel  mos'chus  (a'bel-mbs'ktls),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Ar.  abu-l 
misk  father  of  musk,  i.e.,  producing  musk.  See  musk.]  Bot. 
A  small  genus  of  malvaceous  plants,  found  in  the  warmer 
regions  of  both  hemispheres,  distinguished  from  Hibiscus 
by  the  deciduous  involucre  and  spathelike  tubular  calyx.  A . 
esculentus  is  the  okra,  and  A.  abelmoschus  is  the  abelmosk, 
a'bel  mosk'  (a'bel-mbsk'),  n.  [From  Abelmoschus.]  An 
evergreen  shrub  {Abelmoschus  abelmoschus)  of  the  East  and 
West  Indies  and  northern  Africa,  whose  musky  seeds  are 
used  in  perfumery  and  to  flavor  coffee. 

A  bel’s'  the'O-rem  (d-bglz'h  [After  N.  H.  Abel ,  Norwe¬ 
gian  mathematician.]  Math.  A  theorem  of  far-reaching 
importance  in  analysis,  by  which  the  sum  of  a  number  of 
Abelian  integrals  with  the  same  integrand  may  be  reduced 
to  the  sum  of  a  smaller  number  of  the  same  kind. 

A'bel  test  (a'b?l).  A  test  made  with  the  Abel  tester. 
A'bel  test  er.  [After  Sir  Frederick  A.  Abel ,  English 
cliemist.J  An  apparatus  for  determining  the  flashing  point 
of  a  volatile  oil,  as  kerosene,  by  heating  it  in  a  closed  cup, 
and  passing  a  small  flame  over  its  surface  at  regular  inter¬ 
vals  of  temperature.  This  tester  is  more  accurate  than 
open-cup  devices,  and  is  the  legal  instrument  in  England 
and  Germany.  See  flashing  point. 

A-ben'cer-ra  ges  (d-b8n'se-ra'jgz ;  Sp.  a-ban'sa-ra'has), 
n.  pi.  A  family  of  Moors  said  to  have  been  prominent  in  the 
15th  century  in  Granada,  famed  in  romance  esp.  for  their 
destruction  in  a  feud  with  the  family  of  the  Zegris. 

Among  the  Oriental  races  the  Abencerrages  held  a  distinguished 
rank,  priding  themselves  on  a  pure  Arab  descent.  Irving. 

ab  en  ter'ic  (5b'6n-tgr'Tk),  a.  [a6-  from  -j-  enteric. ]  Med. 

Situated  outside  of  the  intestines. 

Ab'er  deen'  An'gUS  (fcb'er-den'  aq'gils).  One  of  a  breed 
of  black  beef  cattle  originating  in  Scotland.  They  are  horn¬ 
less,  with  short  neck  and  legs  and  a  short  wide  head. 

Ab'  er-do'ni-an  (-do'nT-an),  a.  Of  or  pert,  to  Aberdeen, 
Scotland,  the  seat  of  a  university. —  Ab'er-do'ni-an,  n. 
ab-err'  (5b-Qr'),  v.  i.  [L.  aberrare.  See  aberrate.]  To 
wander  ;  stray.  Obs. 

ab-er'rance  (-gr'dns)  [  n.  State  of  being  aberrant,  a 
ab  er'ran-cy  (-dn-si)  I  wandering  from  the  right  way  ; 
deviation  from  truth,  rectitude,  etc. 

aberrancy  of  curvature,  Geom .,  the  deviation  of  a  curve  from 
its  circle  of  curvature  at  any  point,—  measured  by  the  limit 
of  the  angle  made  by  the  normal  at  any  point  witli  the  line 
joining  that  point  to  the  middle  point  of  a  very  small  chord 
(ultimately  vanishing)  at  right  angles  to  the  normal, 
ab-er'rant  (Sb-Sr'ant),  a.  [L .  abeiTans, -rantis,  p.  pr.  of 
aberrare.  See  aberrate.]  1.  Wandering  ;  straying  from 
the  right  way ;  deviating  from  truth,  rectitude,  etc. 

2.  Biol.  Deviating  from  the  ordinary  or  natural  type , 
exceptional ;  abnormal, 
aberrant  duct.  Anal.  =  vas  ABERRANS. 
ab'er-rate  (Sb'er-at),  v.  i.  ;  ab'er-rat'ed  (-at'Sd) ;  ab'er- 
rat'ing  (-Tng).  [L.  abeirare,  aberratum  ;  ab  -f-  err  are  to 

wander.  See  err.]  To  go  astray  ;  to  diverge.  Rare. 

Their  own  defective  and  aberrating  vision.  De  Quincey. 
ab'er  ra'tion  (Xb'er-a'shftu),  n.  [L.  aberratio:  cf.  F.  aber¬ 
ration.  See  aberrate.]  1.  Act  of  wandering  ;  deviation, 
esp.  from  truth  or  moral  rectitude,  from  the  natural  state, 
or  from  a  type.  “  The  aberrations  of  youth.”  Hall.  “  Ab' 
errations  from  theory.”  Burke. 

2.  Partial  alienation  of  reason;  mental  disorder.  “Occa¬ 
sional  aberrations  of  intellect.”  Lingard. 

Whims,  which  at  first  are  the  aberrations  of  a  single  brain,  pass 
with  heat  into  the  epidemic  form.  I.  Taylor. 

3-  Astron.  A  small  periodical  change  of  position  in  the 
stars  and  other  heavenly  bodies,  due  to  the  combined  effect 
of  the  motion  of  light  and  the  motion  of  the  observer. 
Aberration  is  called  annual  when  t lie  observer’s  motion  is 
that  of  the  earth  in  its  orbit,  and  daily  or  diurnal  when  of  the 
earth  on  its  axis  ;  amounting  when  greatest,  in  the  former 
case  to  20.8",  and  m  the  latter  to  0.3".  Planetary  aberration 


is  aberration  that  is  due  to  the  motion  of  light  and  the 
orbital  motion  of  the  planet. 

4.  Optics.  The  convergence  to  different  foci,  by  a  lens  or 
mirror,  of  rays  of  light  emanating  from  one  and  the  same 
point,  or  the  deviation  of  such  rays  from  a  single  focus. 
Aberration  is  called  spherical  when  due  to  the  spherical 
form  of  the  lens  or  mirror,  such  form  giving  different  loci 
for  central  and  marginal  rays ;  and  chromatic  when  due  to 
the  different  refrangibilities  of  the  colored  rays  of  the 
spectrum,  those  of  each  color  having  a  distinct  focus.  In 
manufacturing  lenses,  spherical  aberration  is  avoided  by  a 
slight  modification  of  the  surface  in  figuring  and  polish¬ 
ing;  and  usually  chromatic  aberration  is  nearly  obviated 
by  a  suitable  combination  of  substances  of  different  re¬ 
fractive  and  dispersive  powers,  as  crown  and  flint  glass. 

5  Med.  The  passage  of  blood  or  other  fluid  into  parts  not 
appropriate  for  it. 

6.  Biol.  An  aberrant  part,  organ,  or  individual;  a  sport. 
Syn.  —  See  insanity. 

ab'er-ra'tion-al  (Sb'er-a'shwn-dl),  a.  Characterized  by 
aberration. 

a-bet'  (a-bSt'),  r.  t.  ;  a-bet'ted  ;  a-bet'ting.  [OF.  abeter  ; 
a  (L.  ad)  -f-  beter  to  bait  (as  a  bear) ;  of  LG.  or  Scand.  ori¬ 
gin ;  cf.  LG.  beta?}  to  cause  to  bite,  or  I  cel.  beita  to  feed, 
to  hunt  (with  dogs);  lienee  to  instigate,  to  incite.  See  bait, 
v.  t..  bet,  n.]  1.  To  incite,  encourage,  or  instigate  (a  per¬ 

son)  ;  —  now  used  chiefly  in  a  bad  sense.  Often  with  to,  fol¬ 
lowed  by  an  object  or  infinitive. 

2.  To  instigate,  encourage,  support,  or  uphold,  as  by  aid 
or  countenance;  —  now  used  chiefly  in  a  bad  sense,  and 
distinguished  from  aid  as  implying  a  guilty  know  ledge  and 
wrong  intent ;  as,  to  abet  a  crime  ;  to  abet  an  insurrection. 

The  whole  tribe  abets  the  villainy.  South. 

Syn.  — Set  on,  egg  on,  foment;  advocate,  countenance, 
second,  aid,  assist,  support,  sustain,  back,  counive  at. 
a-bet'ment  (-ment),  n.  [OF.  abelement.)  Act  of  abetting; 

as,  an  abetment  of  treason,  crime,  etc. 
a-bet'ter  )  (a-bgt'er),  n.  [AF.  abetlour.)  One  who  abets ; 
a  bet'tor  i  an  instigator  of  an  offense  or  an  offender.  In 
law  the  form  abettor  is  generally  used. 

Syn.  —  Abettor,  accessory,  accomplice,  confederate, 
conspirator.  —  As  used  in  law  these  words  all  import  com¬ 
plicity  or  common  guilt  in  a  wrongful  act.  Confederate  is 
the  more  general,  being  applied  to  any  person  who  in  con¬ 
junction  with  others  intentionally  contributes  to  the  com¬ 
mission  of  an  unlaw  ful  act,  whether  the  act  be  a  crime  or  a 
civil  injury,  as  a  tort.  Of  civil  joint  wrongdoers  the  more 
specific  term  is  conspirator.  An  accessory  is  neither  the 
chief  actor  in  an  offense  nor  a  person  present  at  its  per¬ 
formance,  but  one  who  accedes  to  or  becomes  involved  in  its 
guilt,  by  some  act  either  previous  or  subsequent,  as  of  insti 
gating, encouraging,  aiding,  or  concealing,  etc.  An  abettor 
is  one  w  ho  is  actually  or  constructively  present  at  the  com¬ 
mission  of  the  deed  and  contributes  to  it  by  moral  or  phys¬ 
ical  force.  An  accomplice  is  one  who  w  itli  criminal  mteut 
participates  in  the  commission  of  an  offense,  w  hether  as 
principal,  abettor,  or  accessory.  In  treason  or  misde¬ 
meanors  accessories  and  principals  are  not  recognized, 
ab'e-vac  u-a'tion  (Xb'S-vJCk'ti-a'shfin),  n.  [ab-  -f  evacua¬ 
tion .]  Med.  An  evacuation  either  deficient  or  excessive, 
a  bey'ance  (a-ba'Sns),  ?i.  [OF.  abeance  expectation,  long¬ 
ing  ,  a  (L.  ad)  -f-  baer,  beer ,  to  gape,  to  look  with  open 
mouth,  to  expect,  F.  bayer ,  LL.  bad  are  to  gape.]  1.  Law. 
Expectancy  ;  condition  of  being  undetermined.  When  there 
is  no  person  in  existence  in  whom  an  inheritance  (or  a  dig¬ 
nity)  is  vested,  it  is  said  to  be  in  abeyance,  that  is,  in  expec¬ 
tancy  —  the  law  considering  it  as  alw  ays  potentially  ex¬ 
isting,  and  ready  to  vest  whenever  a  proper  owner  ap¬ 
pears  or  the  right  thereto  is  determined. 

2.  Suspension  ;  temporary  suppression. 

Keeping  the  sympathies  of  love  and  admiration  in  a  dormant 
state,  or  state  of  abeyance.  De  Quincey. 

in  abeyance,  in  a  latent  state.  See  latent,  Sy?i. 
a  bey'ant  (-ant),  a.  Being  in  abeyance, 
ab  hor'  (5b-li6r'),  v.  t.  ;  ab-horred'  (-h6rd') ;  ab-hor'ring. 
[L.  abhorrere  ;  ab  -f-  hon'erc  to  bristle,  shiver,  shudder  :  cf. 
F .abhorrer.  See  horrid.]  1.  To  shrink  with  shuddering 
from  ;  to  regard  with  horror  or  detestation  ;  to  feel  exces¬ 
sive  repugnance  toward  ;  to  detest  to  extremity  ;  to  loathe. 

Abhor  .  .  .  evil  ;  cleave  to  that  winch  is  good  Rom  xii.  9. 

2.  To  fill  with  horror  or  disgust.  Obs. 

It  doth  abhor  me  now  I  speak  the  word.  Shak. 
Syn.  —  Detest,  loathe,  abominate.  See  hate. 
ab  hor',  v.  i.  To  shrink  with  horror,  disgust,  or  dislike  ;  to 
be  contrary  or  averse;  — with  from.  Obs. 
ab-hor'rence  (5b-h5r'ens),  n.  1.  Act  or  state  of  abhorring  ; 
the  feeling  of  one  who  abhors. 

2  An  abhorred  object. 

3.  [cap.]  Eng.  Hist.  One  of  several  addresses  to  Charles 
II.  made  by  Tories,  abhorring  and  condemning  the  petitions 
for  a  reassembling  of  Parliament.  Cf.  Addresser. 

ab-hor'rent  (-eut),  a.  [L.  abhoirens ,  - rentis ,  p.  pr.  of 
abhorrere .]  1.  Abhorring  ;  detesting  ;  having  or  show  ing 
abhorrence  ;  loathing  ;  hence,  strongly  opposed  (to). 

The  persons  most  abhorrent  from  blood  and  treason.  Burke. 

The  arts  of  pleasure  in  despotic  courts 

I  spurn  abhorrent.  Glover. 


2.  Contrary  or  repugnant;  discordant;  inconsistent; — 

followed  by  to.  “  Injudicious  profanation,  so  abhorrent  to 
our  stricter  principles.”  Gibbon. 

3.  Detestable.  “  Pride,  abhorrent  as  it  is.”  I.  Taylor. 
ab  hor'rer  (Sb-h6r'er),  n.  One  who  abhors.  Esp.  :  [cap.'] 

Eng.  Hist.  A  signer  of  an  Abhorrence  (which  see);  — 
used  as  a  nickname. 

a-bid'anc©  (d-bid'aus),  n.  An  abiding  ;  state  of  abiding ; 
abode;  continuance;  compliance  (with). 

The  Christians  had  no  longer  abidance  in  the  holy  hill.  Fuller. 

A  judicious  abidance  by  rules.  Heljis. 

a-bide'  (a-bid'),  v.  i.  ;  pi'et.  <1*  p.  p.  a-bode'  (d-bod'), 
a-bid'ed  (d-bld'6d),  rarely  a-bid'den  (d-bid'en) ;  p.pr.  tt* 
vb.  ?i.  a-bid'ing  (d-bid'Tng).  [AS.  abidan ;  a-  (cf.  Goth. 
us-,  G.  er-,  orig.  meaning  out)  -f-  bidan  to  bide.  See  bide.] 

1.  To  wait ;  pause  ;  delay.  Obs. 

2.  To  stay ;  to  continue  in  a  place  ;  to  have  one’s  abode ; 
to  dwell ;  sojourn  ;  —  with  with  before  a  person,  and  com¬ 
monly  with  at  or  in  before  a  place. 

Let  the  damsel  abide  with  us  a  few  days.  Gen  xxiv.  55. 

3.  To  remain  stable  or  fixed  in  some  state  ;  to  continue. 

Let  every  man  abate  in  the  same  calling.  1  Cor.  vii.  20 
Followed  by  by:  to  abide  by.  a  To  stand  to ;  to  adhere  to. 

The  poor  fellow  was  obstinate  enough  to  abide  by  what  he  said 
at  first.  Fielding. 

b  To  acquiesce  in ;  to  conform  to ;  to  accept  as  valid  and 
take  the  consequences  of ;  as,  to  abide  by  a  decision  ;  to 
abide  by  an  award  of  arbitrators. 

Syn.  —  Live,  continue,  stay,  remain.  See  reside. 
a-bide',  v.  t.  1.  To  wait  for;  to  be  prepared  for;  to  await ; 
to  watch  for  ;  as,  I  abide  my  time.  “  I  will  abide  the  coming 
of  my  lord.”  Tennyson.  Obs.,  with  a  personal  object. 

Bonds’ and  afflictions  abide  me.  Acts  xx.  23. 

2.  To  endure  ;  sustain  ;  submit  to. 

[Thou]  shalt  abide  her  judgment  on  it.  Tennyson. 

3.  To  bear  patiently  ;  to  put  up  with  ;  to  tolerate. 

She  could  not  abide  Master  Shallow  Shah. 

4.  [Confused  with  a  by,  to  pay  for.]  To  stand  the  con¬ 
sequences  of  ;  to  answer  for  ;  to  suffer  for. 

Dearly  I  abide  that  boast  so  vain.  Milton 

A'bi-es  (a'bT-ez  ;  5b '-),  n.  [L.]  Bot.  A  genus  of  pinaceous 
trees,  the  true  firs,  distinguished  by  the  erect  cones  and  the 
sessile  leaves  not  jointed  at  the  base.  They  are  natives  of 
north  temperate  regions.  See  fir,  balsam  fir. 
ab'i-e-tene  (5b'T-e-ten),  n.  [L.  abies,  abietis ,  fir  tree.] 
A  volatile  oil  distilled  from  the  resin  or  balsam  of  the  gray 
pine  (Pinus  sabiniana).  It  is  almost  pure  normal  heptane, 
ab  i-et'ic  (-St'Tk),  a.  [L.  abies  fir  tree.]  Chem.  Pert,  to 
or  designating  a  crystalline  acid  (called  also  sylvic  acid) 
whose  anhydride  forms  the  principal  constituent  of  rosin, 
ab'i-e-tin  (Sb'T-e-tTn),  n.  [See  abietene.]  Chem.  A 
resiuous  substance  obtained  from  Strasburg  turpentine  or 
Canada  balsam.  It  is  a  derivative  of  'abietic  acid, 
ab'i  e  tite  (-tit),  n.  Chem.  A  sweet  substance,  Cr,H803, 
resembling  mannite,  found  in  the  needles  of  the  common 
silver  fir  (Abies picea)  of  Europe. 

Ab'i  gaU  (Sb'T-gal),  n.  [Heb.  Abrgayil ,  peril,  through  Gr. 
’A/SiydiA.]  1.  Lit..,  father  (that  is,  source)  of  joy  ;  —  fern, 
prop.  name.  —  Dim.  Ab'by ,  Nab'by. 

2  [/.  c.)  A  lady’s  waiting  maid.  —  ab'i-gail-ship,  n. 

Her  ab  if /a  it  reported  that  Mrs.  Gutheridge  nad  a  set  of  night 
curls  lor  sleeping  in.  Leslie. 

a-bil'i-ty  (d-bTl'T-tT),  n.  ;  pi.  -TIES  (-tTz).  [F.  habilete ,  ear¬ 

lier  habilite,  abilite ,  L.  habililas  aptitude,  ability,  fr.  habilis 
apt.  See  able.]  Quality  or  state  of  being  able  ;  power  to 
perform,  whether  physical,  moral,  intellectual,  conven¬ 
tional,  or  legal  ;  capacity ;  skill  or  competence  in  doing ; 
sufficiency  of  strength,  skill,  resources,  etc. ;  in  pi.,  fac¬ 
ulty,  talent. 

Then  the  disciples,  every  man  according  to  hie  ability ,  deter¬ 
mined  to  send  reliel  unto  the  brethren.  Acts  xi.  29 

Natural  abilities  are  like  natural  plants,  that  need  pruning  by 
study.  Bacon. 

Syii.  —  Power, energy. strength,  force;  talent,  capability, 
efficiency,  aptitude,  skill.  —  Ability  and  capacity  come 
into  comparison  as  applied  to  the  higher  intellectual 
powers,  of  which  they  suggest  slightly  different  aspects. 
Capacity  implies  primarily  the  receptive  powers,  and  fre¬ 
quently  connotes  native  rather  than  acquired,  potential  as 
well  as  actual,  aptitude  and  mental  resources ;  as,  “  She  .  .  . 
possesses  a  very  good  natural  capacity  ”  (Mad.  D'Ai'blay). 
A  bility  (often  plural )  is  the  more  positive  term,  and  usually 
suggests  something  to  be  done,  and  the  power  to  do  it ;  as, 
“the  triumphant  exertion  of  his  abilities ”  (A.  C.  Brad¬ 
ley).  It  is  used,  like  capacity ,  of  native  vigor  of  mind,  but 
frequently  connotes  such  qualities,  usually  executive,  as 
arise  from  training.  See  power,  acquirement,  capacity. 

We  cannot  agree  in  opinion  with  those  who  imagine  that  nature 
has  been  equally  favorable  to  all  men,  in  conferring  upon  them 
a  fundamental  capacity,  which  may  be  improved  to  all  the 
refinement  of  taste  and  criticism.  .  .  .  Capacity  implies  the 
power  of  retaining  what  is  received. ...  A  man  may  have  capacity 
to  acquire  what  is  called  learning  and  philosophy  Goldsmith. 

He  assured  me  that  the  whole  political  muchinc' was  moving  in 
a  wrong  track,  and  that  scarce  even  abilities  like  his  own  could 
ever  set  it  right  again.  Goldsmith. 

Men  ol  ability  .  .  .  whose  understandings  have  been  rendered 
acute  by  practice  in  affairs.  Wordsworth. 


Ab'e-la  ah'Md).  I).  Bib. 

A  bel  -  beth  -  ma'a -  chah  (a'bgl- 
beth-ma'd-ka).  Bib. 
a-bel'de,  v.  i.  [a-  (orig.  =  out) 
-i  'IlC.  belden  to  be  bold. 1  To 
«  MM.  Obs. 

a-bel'gen,v.t.3ri-  lAS.a6eZ-/on.] 
To  anger;  grow  angry.  Obs. 
A'bel- ma' Im  (S'Lel-ma'lin). 
Bib.  r-me'h6-ld).  BibA 

A  bel-me-ho'lah  (-m£-ho'la  ;| 
A'bel-me-hu'la  or  -me-u'la 
(-mP-hfl'ld  ;  -u'la).  D.  Bib. 

A  bel-miz'ra-im  (-mTz'ra-lm). 
Bib. 

a'bel-musk.  Var.  of  abelmosk. 
A  -  bel  '  sa  -  tin:  (d-bSl'sd-tTm). 
D.  Bib.  [Bib.\ 

A  bel-shit' tim( a/b<ftl-sh,rt'lm ).  J 
a'bel-tree',  n.  The  abele. 
Ab'e-na'ki  (ib'C-na'kT).  Var. 
of  Abnaki.  [ D .  Bib. I 

A'ben-bo'en  (a'hgn-b  o'?  n ).  | 
||  &  be  ne-pla'ci-to  (ii  ba'na- 
plii'ch?-td).  [It.]  At  pleasure, 
abeod.  Obs  pret.  of  abide. 

Ab  e-o'na  (ab'P-S'nd),  n.  [L.] 
Roman  goddess  of  departing, 
ab-ep  i-thy  m'i-a  (&b-6p'Y- 
thYm'Y-d),  n.  [NL.  ;  ab-  -t-  Gr. 
e7ri0v/oua  desire.)  Med.  Paraly¬ 
sis  of  the  solar  plexus. 
ab'er-de-vine'(  fib'er-df-vin').  n. 
Also  ab'er-da-vine',  ab'er-du 
vine'.  The  European  siskin. 


a-bere'.  +  ablau. 

||  A'ber-glau'be  ( ii'bCr-glou'b? ), 
7i.  [G.]  Superstition.  “  Aber- 
glaube ,  ‘extra-belief,*  belief 
beyond  what  is  certain  and  veri¬ 
fiable.”  M.  Arnold. 

aberne.  +  auburn. 
Ab'er-ne-thy  bis'euit  f&b'er-n?- 
thY  ;  -neth-Y).  A  kind  of  small 
round  cake  containing  caraway 
seeds  ;  —  named  after  a  baker, 
aberration  constant.  =  con¬ 
stant  of  aberration. 
ab'er-ra'tor  (ftb'er-a'tSr),  n. 
One  that  aberrates, 
ab'er-un'eate  (ab'er-iiii'kat), 
v  t.  [See  averruncatk.)  To 
pull  up  bv  the  roots  ;  to  extir¬ 
pate  utterly.  Johnson.  Obs.  if 
R.  —  ab'er-un-ca'tion  (-fiij-ka'- 
shun),  n.  Obs.  R. 
ab  er-un'ea-tor,  n.  [See  aver¬ 
runcator.]  1.  A  weeding  ma¬ 
chine.  Obs.  Sf  R. 

2.  =  averruncator.  Rare. 
Ab'e-san  (fib'?-s&n).  D.  Bib. 
abeshe  +  abeche.  TD.  Bib.  I 
A-bes'sa-lom  (d-b?s'd-l«5m).| 
abesse.  +  abase. 
a-bes'ton.  +  asbestos. 
a-bet'.  n.  [OF.  abet,  fr.  abeter.) 
An  abetting;  abetment.  06s. 
a-bet'tal,  n.  Abetment, 
abette.  +  abet. 

||  ab-e'unt  stu'di-a  in  mo'res 


(mo'rez).  [L.]  Studies  change 

into  habits. 

Ovid  (  Heroides ,  XV.  83). 
II  ab  ex-ter'no  (?ks-t(lr'n5). 
[L.]  From  outside. 
j|  ab  ex'tra.  [L.]  From  without; 
extrinsic. 

II  ab  ex-trin'se-co  (?ks-trYn'sc- 
ko).  [LL.]  From  outside, 
a-bey'  (d-ba'),  v.  t.  [From 
abeyance.]  To  waive  ;  to  leave 
in  abeyance.  Rare. 
a-bey  ,  v.  t.  TAS.  cibegan.')  To 
l  submit:  render  obedient.  Obs. 
a-bey  +  abbey,  a  by,  obey. 
a-bey'an-cy,  n.  Abeyance, 
abeye.  a  by. 

A'bez  (a'b?z).  Bib. 

A.  B.  F.  M.  Abbr.  American 
Board  of  Foreign  Missions. 
Ab-ga'rus  Let'ters  (ftb-ga'rws  ; 

|  ab-ga'rdbs).  See  Apocrypha. 
Ab'ga-tha  Iftb'gd-thd).  D  Bib. 

1  Ab'ge-ord  ne-ten  haus'  (iip'- 

§?-5rt'n?-ttsn-hous/),  n  [  (?.] 
ee  legislature.  Austria , 
Prussia. 

ab'gre-gate.  v.  t.  [Jj.abgregareA 
To  disperse.  Obs.  Sf  R.  —  ab'- 
gre-ga'tion,  n.  Obs.  V  R. 
ab'hal  (ftb'hdl),  ab'hel,  n. 
Juniper  berries.  India. 

A  bhi-dham'ma  (ttb'Y-dftm'd), 
or  A  b  h  1  d  h  a  m'm  a-pit'a-k  a 
(-pYt'd-kd),  n.  See Tripitak *. 


A'bhi-dhar'mai-diir'md).  Var. 

ol  Abhidhamma. 
ab  hoc  et  ab  hac  et  ab  il'la. 

L.]  From  this  man  and  from 
this  woman  and  from  that  wom¬ 
an  ;  confusedly. 

ab-hom'i-na-ble,  a.  The  spell-  ! 
ing  of  abominable  in  common 
use  until  the  17th  century. 
"This  is  abhominable ,  which  he 
[Don  Armado]  would  call  abom¬ 
inable.”  Shak.  (Love's  Labor  's 
Lost ,  V.  i.  26). 

ab  hom'i-nal.  a.  [L.  ab  away, 
from  -f  homo,  hominis,  man.] 
Inhuman.  Obs. 
ab-hord'.  Abhorred.  Ref.  Sp. 
ab-hor'ment.  n.,  ab-hor'ren-cy, 
n.  Abhorrence.  Obs.  [rent. I 
ab-hor'rent  ly.  adv.  of  abiior-| 
a  b-h  o  r'r  i-b  1  e.  a.  Detestable; 
ahr  min  able.  Rare. 
ab  hor'ring,  n.  Abhorrence, 
ab'hal.  Var.  of  abhal. 
A'biia'bT).  Bib. 

A-bi'a.  A-bi'ah  (d-bl'd).  Bib. 
A'bi-al'bon  (a'bY-ftl'bfin  ;  a'bl-). 
Bib. 

A-bi'am  ( d-bT'&m).  D.  Bib. 
A-bi'a-saph  (d-bl'd-s&f  ;  a'bY- 
a'fiftf).  Bib. 

A-bi'a-thar(d-bT'a-thdr),n.  [L.  I 
Ahiathar  or  Gr.  ’A/3i a&ap,  fr.  | 
Heb.  Ebydthdr .]  Lit.,  father  of 

'  plentv  •  —  Tn««".  pn**'n 


A'bib  (a'bYb),  u.  [Heb.  dbib, 

lit.,  an  ear  of  corn  :  —  so  called 
from  barley  being  then  in  ear.] 
Old  Hebrew  name  for  Nisan. 
abid.  Obs.  pret.  &  p.p.  of  abide. 
A-bi'da,  -dah  ( d-bl'dd ).  Bib. 
a-bid'al  (d-bld'dl),  n.  Act  of 
abiding;  abode.  Rare.  [BibA 
Ab'i-dan(?lb'T-dfin  :d-bT'ddn).| 
a  bide'a-ble,  «».  See-ABLE. 
abiden.  Obs.  p.  p.  and  3d  person 
pi.  pret.  of  abide.  [abides. I 
a-bid 'er  ( d-bld'5r),??.  One  who  | 
a-tid'ing,  p.  a.  Continuing ; 
lasting.  —  a-bid'ing-ly,  adv. 
a-bie'.  +  aby. 

A'bi-el  (a'bY-?l;  d-bT'-),  n.  [L., 
fr.  Heb.  Abiel.)  Lif.,  father  of 
strength  ;  —  masc.  prop.  name, 
ab'i  e  tate  (ft  b'Y-C-tat),  n. 
A  salt  or  ester  of  abietic  acid, 
ab  i-e-tin'ic  (-tln'Ik),  a.  Chem. 
Abietic. 

A'bi-e'zer  (a/bT-e'z?r  ;  a'bT-),  n. 
[L.,  fr.  Ileb.  AbVezer.)  Lit.,  fa¬ 
ther  of  help;  —masc. prop. name. 
A  bi-ez'riteC-Cz'rTt  ;  a'bl-).  Bib. 
Ab'i-gab'a-on  (hl/Y-gab'ft-bn). 
/).  Bib.  [gail.| 

ab'i-gail,  r.  i.  To  act  as  an  abi- 1 
ab-ig'e-at  (ftb-Yj'f-ftt),  n.  [OF., 
fr.  L.  abigeatiis  cattle  stealing, 
fr.  abi  gens  a  cattle  stealer  ;  a6 
4-  agere  to  drive.]  Civil  Law. 
'••v..,  crime  of  cattle  stealing. 


ab  ig'e-ns  (&b-Yi'?-tts),  v. ;  pi. 
a  big  ei  (-T ).  [L.]  Civil  Law. 
One  who  drives  away  and  steals 
cattle  ;  an  abactor.  Abigei  are 
those  that  make  a  business  of 
cattle  stealing.  The  crime  ex¬ 
isted  when  a  person  stole  an  ox 
or  a  horse  from  the  pastures  or 
a  stable,  or  ten  sheep,  or  four 
or  five  swine."  W.  A.  Hunter. 
aMgge.  *f*  aby. 

Ab  i  lia'iel  (  a  b '  Y-h  a'y  ?  1 ). 
D.  Bib.  [  Bib.\ 

Ab'i  hail  (ttb'Y-hal  :  -ha'Yl).| 
A-bi'hn  (d-bl'hQ).  Bib. 

A  bi'hud  (-hhd).  Bib. 

Ilab'i-it,  ex-ces'sit,  e  va'ait, 
e-ru'pit.  [L.]  He  has  departed, 
gone  away,  escaped,  burst  forth. 

Cicero  ( Catiline ,  II.  1). 
A-bi'jah  (d-bT 'jd),  n.  [Ileb. 
Abigail.]  Lit.,  Jehovah  is  my 
father  ;  — masc.  and  fern.  prop, 
name.  L.  A'bi-am,  Arbi-a. 
A-bi'jam  (d-bT'  j&m).  Bib. 
a'bi-la'o  (a'be-la'5),  a-bi'lo 
(a-be'lo),  n.  [Tag.]  A  balsa- 
meacenustree  ( Garuga  floribun- 
da)  of  the  Philippines. 

Ab  i-le'ne  (Sb'Y-le'n?).  Bib. 
a-bil'i-ment.  •[*  habiliment. 
Ab'i-li'na  (fib'Y-ll'nd).  D.  Bib. 
a-bil'i-tate,  r.  t.  [Cf.  ha  bill 
tatf..  ability.]  To  enable.  Obs 
—  a-bil  i-ta'tion,  n.  Obs. 


ale,  senate,  c&re,  Jim,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofri ;  eve,  £vent,  find,  recent,  maker;  ice,  ill;  old,  obey,  orb,  5dd,  s5ft,  connect ;  use,  unite,  urn,  up,  circus,  menu ; 

||  Foreign  Word.  +  Obsolete  Variant  of.  +  combined  with.  =  equals. 


ABILL 


5 


ABNORMALIST 


ab  ill  tes'tate  (Sb'Tn-tSs'tat),  a.  [aft-  from  -f-  intestate. ] 
Law.  Taking,  holding,  or  devolving  from,  an  intestate. 
ab'i-O-gen'e  sis  (Xb'i-o-jSn'e-sis),  n.  [a-  not  -f-  bio-  -j-  -gen¬ 
esis.]  Biol .  The  origination  of  living  organisms  from  life¬ 
less  matter  ;  spontaneous  generation  (which  see), 
ab  l  O-ge  net'ic  (-je-nSt'Tk),  a.  Biol .  Of  or  pertaining  to 
abiogenesis.  —  ab  i-o  ge-net'i  cal  ly  (-T-kal-T),  adv. 
ab'i  Og'e-nist  (Sb'T-oj'e-nTst),  n.  One  who  believes  that  life 
can  be  produced  independently  of  antecedent  life, 
ab-ir'ri  tant  (5b-ir'T-tant),  n.  Med.  A  medicine  that  re¬ 
moves  or  diminishes  irritation. 

ab-lr'ri-tate  (-tat),  v.  t.  [aft-  -f  irritate.]  Med.  To  dimin¬ 
ish  the  sensibility  of  ;  to  decrease  the  irritability  of. 
ab  lTri-ta'tion  (-ta'slmn),  n.  Med.  a  A  diminishing  of  the 
responsiveness  to  stimulation  in  the  tissues,  b  Debility; 
want  of  strength  ;  asthenia.  —  ab-ir'ri-ta-tive  (-ta-tlv),  a. 
ab'Ject  (Sb'jSkt),  a.  [L.  abjectus,  p.  p.  of  abjicere  to  throw 
away;  ab  -\-jacere  to  throw.  See  jet  a  shooting  forth.] 

1.  Cast  down  ;  low-lying.  Obs.  or  Archaic. 

From  the  safe  shore  their  floating  carcasses 
And  broken  chariot  wheels  So  thick  bestrown. 

Abject  and  lost  lay  these,  covering  the  flood.  Milton. 

2.  Sunk  to  a  low  condition  ;  cast  down  in  spirit  or  hope  ; 

degraded;  servile;  groveling;  despicable;  as,  abject  pos¬ 
ture,  fortune,  thoughts.  “  Base  and  abject  flatterers.”  Ad¬ 
dison.  “  An  abject  liar.”  Macaulay. 

And  banish  hence  these  abject ,  lowly  dreams.  Shah. 
Syn.  —  Mean,  groveling,  cringing,  mean-spirited,  slavish, 
ignoble,  vile,  beggarly.  See  contemptible. 
ab'Ject  (Sb'jgkt),  n.  A  person  in  the  lowest  and  most 
despicable  condition;  a  castaway.  Rare. 

Shall  these  abjects ,  these  victims,  these  outcasts,  know  any 
thing  of  pleasure  ?  /.  Taylor. 

ab-Ject'  (5b-jSkt'),  v.  t.  ;  pret.  <Ss  p.  p.  ab-ject'ed,  obs.p.  p. 
ab-ject'  \p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  ab-ject'ing.  To  prostrate  ;  to  c  ist 
off  or  down;  hence,  to  abase;  degrade.  Obs.  “Down  again 
himself  disdainfully  objecting .”  Spenser. 

ab  Jec'tion  (Xb-jSk'shan),  n.  [F.  abjection,  L.  abjectio.] 

1.  Act  of  making  abject,  or  state  of  being  abject ;  specif.  : 
a  A  humbling.  “  The  abjection  of  the  king  and  his  realm.” 
Joye.  Obs.  or  R.  b  Rejection  ;  a  casting  forth.  Rare. 

An  abjection  from  the  beatific  regions  where  God,  and  his  an¬ 
gels  and  saints,  dwell  forever.  .Jer  Taylor . 

C  A  low  or  downcast  state  ;  meanness  of  spirit ;  abase¬ 
ment  ;  degradation. 

That  this  should  be  termed  baseness,  abjection  of  mind,  or  ser¬ 
vility,  is  it  credible  ?  Hooker. 

2.  A  thing  rejected  or  cast  away.  Obs. 

ab-]udge'  (-jfij'),  V.  t.  [aft-  -f -judge,  v.]  To  take  away  or  re¬ 
move  by  judicial  decision;  —  opposed  to  adjudge,  4.  Rare. 

The  land  is  adjudged  to  the  one  party  and  his  heirs,  and  ab- 
judged  .  .  .  from  the  other  ;  .  .  .  men  are  not  lightly  to  be  ad¬ 
judged  forever,  .  .  _from  their  seizin.  Pollock  3r  Mait 

ab  Ju'dl  cate  (£b-joo'di-kat),  v.  t.  [L.  abjudicatus,  p.  p.  of 
abjudicare  ;  ab  -j- judicare.  See  judge.]  To  reject  by  judi¬ 
cial  sentence  ;  also,  to  abjudge.  Obs.  —  ab-judi-ca'tion 
(-ka'shftn),  n.  —  ab  ju'di  ca  tor  (-ka'ter),  n. 
ab  ju  ra'tion  (ab'joo-ra'shan),  n.  [L.  abjuratio:  cf.  F.  aft- 
juration.]  Act  of  abjuring,  or  forswearing, 
ab  Ju'ra-to-ry  (3b-joo'rd-to-rT),  a.  Containing  abjuration, 
ab-jure'  (&b-joor'),  v.  t.  ;  ab-jured'  (-joord') ;  ab-jur'ing. 
[L.  abjurare  to  deny  upon  oath  ;  aft  -j-  jurare  to  swear : 
cf.  F.  abjurer.  See  jury.]  1.  To  renounce  upon  oath ; 
to  forswear  ;  disavow  ;  as,  to  abjure  allegiance  to  a  prince. 
To  abjure  the  realm  was  to  swear,  or  take  oath,  to  leave  the 
country  and  never  to  return  without  leave  of  the  king. 
Formerly  in  England  anv  felon,  except  one  guilty  of  trea¬ 
son  or  sacrilege,  who  had  taken  sanctuary,  could  claim  im¬ 
munity  by  abjuring  the  realm  and  departing  accordingly. 
The  privilege  was  abolished  by  21  James  I.  (1623)  c.  28. 

True  exile  is  unknown  ;  but  the  criminal  who  has  taken  sanc¬ 
tuary  aft/ines  the  realm,  and  occasionally,  by  way  of  grace,  other 
criminals  are  allowed  to  do  the  like.  Now  and  again  we  hear  of 
a  man  compelled  to  abjure  a  town.  Pollock  Sc  Mait. 

2.  To  renounce  or  reject  with  solemnity;  to  recant;  to 

abandon  forever  ;  to  reject ;  repudiate;  as,  to  abjure  errors. 
“  Magic  I  here  abjure .”  Shak. 

3.  To  cause  to  forswear  or  renounce.  Obs.,  except  in  p.  p. 

For  such  abjured  person,  equally  with  the  outlawed,  was  en¬ 
tirely  cut  off  from  society.  Stephen's  Commentaries. 

Syri.  —  See  renounce. 

abjure',  v.  i.  To  renounce  on  oath.  Bp.  Burnet. 

ab-kar'  (ab-kar'),  n.  [Per.  abkar  a  distiller.]  One  whose 
trade  is  subject  to  abkari  tax.  India. 
ab-ka'ri  (ab-ka're),  n.  Alsoab-ka'ry,  etc.  [Per.  abkari 
business  of  distilling,  fr.  abkar  distiller.]  Manufacture  or 
sale  of  intoxicating  liquors  or  drugs  ;  hence,  an  excise  or  in¬ 
ternal  revenue  tax  on  such  manufacture  or  sale.  India. 
ab-la'tion  (Sb-la'shan),  ?i.  [L.  ablatio,  fr.  ablatus,  p.  p.  of 
aufei're  to  carry  away  ;  aft  -f-  lotus,  used  as  p.  p.  oiferre  to 
carry :  cf.  F.  ablation.]  1.  A  carrying  or  taking  away ; 
removal.  Jer.  Taylor. 

2-  Med.  a  Removal  or  cessation  of  the  acuteness  of  a  dis¬ 


ease.  Obs.  b  Removal  of  any  diseased  part  of  the  body  by 
surgical  operation. 

3.  Rhys.  Geog.  &  Geol.  Wearing  away  ;  superficial  waste, 
esp.  by  melting;  as,  the  ablation  of  a  glacier, 
ab  la  ti'tious  (Sb'ld-tish'as),  a.  Diminishing;  as,  an  aft- 
latitious  force,  one  that  diminishes  gravity.  Rare. 
ab'la-tive  (ab'ld-ti  v),  a.  [F.  ablatif,  ablative,  L.  ablativus, fr. 
ablatus.  See  ablation.]  1.  Taking  away  or  removing.  Obs. 

Where  the  heart  is  forestalled  with  misopinion,  ablative  direc¬ 
tions  are  found  needlul  to  unteach  error.  Bp.  Hall. 

2.  Oram.  Designating,  or  pertaining  to,  a  case  of  the  noun 
in  Latin,  Sanskrit, and  some  other  languages,  the  fundamen¬ 
tal  meaning  of  which  is  removal,  or  direction  away.  In 
Latin  it  denotes  not  only  the  relation  from,  but  also  those 
of  with ,  by,  at,  and  in,  expressed  by  the  earlier  instrumental 
and  locative  cases.  It  therefore  denotes  the  source  of  an 
act  or  event,  its  cause,  instrument,  or  agent,  and  some¬ 
times  its  time  or  place. 

ab'la-tive,  n.  Gram.  The  ablative  case,  or  a  form  in  that 
case.  —  ablative  absolute,  a  construction  in  Latin,  in  which 
a  noun  in  the  ablative  case  has  a  participle  (expressed  or 
understood)  agreeing  with  it,  the  two  words  expressing 
generally  the  time,  cause,  or  an  attendant  circumstance 
of  an  action ;  as,  Tarquinio  regnante  venit,  i.  e.,  he  came 
in  the  reign  of  Tarqumius  (lit.,  Tarquinius  reigning), 
ab-la'tor  (3b-la'ter),  n.  [See  ablation.]  Lit.,  a  person  or 
thing  that  takes  away  ;  specif.,  Med.,  an  instrument  used 
to  cut  away  a  diseased  part. 

ab'laut  (ap'lout),  71.  [G.,  off-sound;  aft  off  -}-  taut  sound.] 
Philol.  The  variation  of  the  root  vowel  in  different  forms 
of  the  same  word,  thus  indicating  a  corresponding  modifica¬ 
tion  of  use  or  meaning  ;  vowel  permutation ;  as,  get,  gat,  got ; 
sing,  song  ;  hang,  hung ;  —  called  also  vowel  gradation.  Ab¬ 
laut,  which  is  still  used  to  distinguish  meanings,  esp.  in  the 
strong  conjugations  of  verbs,  is  an  Indo-European  phenom¬ 
enon,  the  original  causes  of  which  probably  lay  in  the  pe¬ 
culiar  conditions  of  word  and  sentence  accent  in  the  parent 
speech,  and  these  are  no  longer  active,  or  discernible,  in 
the  separate  languages  of  the  family.  In  modern  English 
ablaut  has  been  more  or  less  obscured,  but  in  Anglo-Saxon, 
or  Old  English,  six  classes  of  ablaut  may  be  seen.  Vowels 
sometimes  undergo  both  ablaut  and  umlaut.  Cf .  umlaut. 
a  blaze'  (d-blaz'),  adv.  &  a.  [a-  on,  in  -f-  blaze.]  1.  On  fire  ; 
in  a  blaze ;  gleaming. 

All  ablaze  with  crimson  and  gold.  Longfellow. 
2.  In  a  state  of  glowing  excitement  or  ardent  desire, 
-a-ble  (-d-b’l),  -i-ble  (-T-b’l),  or  -ble  [F.,  fr.  L.  - abilis , 
- ibilis ,  -bilis.]  An  adj.  suffix  used  :  a  Passively  with  impli¬ 
cation  of  ability,  fitness,  or  worthiness  to  be  acted  upon,  as 
eat  able,  fit  to  be  eaten,  lo  vable,  worthy  to  be  loved,  read  able, 
possible  to  be  read.  This  is  now  the  usual  sense  of  the  suffix 
in  English,  b  In  the  sense  of  tending  to,  given  to,  favoring, 
causing,  able  to,  or  liable  to,  as  peaceable,  given  to  peace, 
perisliaft/e,  liable  to  perish,  terrible,  horrible,  delect  able, 
durable.  Words  like  mutaftft?,  tending  to  change,  also  able 
to  be  changed,  have  both  the  active  and  passive  senses. 

The  reference  “  See  -able  ”  is  sometimes  given  as 
the  only  definition  of  a  word  ending  in  -able,  if  its  meaning 
can  be  readily  gathered  from  the  definitions  of  the  suffix 
and  the  root  word. 

The  form  Able  occurs  mostly  with  words  going  back 
directly  to  Latin  verbs  in  -ere,  -ire.  The  form  -able,  occur¬ 
ring  originally  in  words  formed  on  Latin  verbs  in  -are,  has 
been  adopted  in  English  as  the  form  for  use  with  native 
verbs  and  nouns.  In  adjectives  from  the  French,  -able 
often  represents  F.  -able  for  Lat.  -ibilis}  as  receivable,  mov- 
ab/e ,  defendaft/e.  In  combining  with  this  suffix,  a  word  end¬ 
ing  in  a  final  vowel  generally  drops  the  vowel,  as  in  mov¬ 
able,  receivable,  except  in  case  of  final  -y,  which  usually 
changes  to  i,  as  in  rectifiable,  from  rectify,  leviable,  from 
levy,  etc.  In  such  cases  as  serviceable,  peaceable, pronounce¬ 
able,  manageable,  where  the  omission  of  the  vowel  renders 
the  preceding  consonant  liable  to  mispronunciation,  the 
final  e  is  generally  retained.  Where  the  final  syllable  is  long, 
as  in  blame,  debate,  rebate,  etc.,  the  forms  dropping  the  e 
and  those  retaining  it  are  usually  both  in  good  usage ;  thus, 
blamable  or  blameable,  debatable  or  debat  cable, rebatable  or 
rebateable,  etc.  See  Inlrod.,  Rules  for  Spelling,  §§  11,  28. 
a'ble  (a'b’l),  a.;  a'bler  (a'bler);  a'blkst  (a'blSst;  -blTst). 
[OF.  able,  F.  habile,  L.  habilis  that  may  be  easily  held  or 
managed,  apt,  skillful,  fr.  habere  to  have,  hold.  Cf.  habile  ; 
see  habit.]  1.  Facile;  complaisant.  Oxf.E.D.  Obs. 

2.  Fit ;  adapted  ;  suitable.  Obs. 

A  manly  man,  to  ben  an  abbot  able.  Chaucer. 

3.  Having  sufficient  power,  strength,  force,  skill,  means,  or 
resources  of  any  kind  to  accomplish  the  object ;  possessed 
of  qualifications  rendering  competent  for  some  end  ;  com¬ 
petent  ;  qualified  ;  capable  ;  as,  an  able  workman,  soldier; 
a  man  able  to  work;  a  mind  able  to  reason  ;  a  person  able 
to  be  generous  ;  able  to  endure  pain. 

4.  Having  intellectual  qualifications,  or  strong  mental  pow¬ 
ers  ;  showing  ability  or  skill ;  talented  ;  clever  ;  powerful ; 
as,  the  ablest  man  in  the  senate  ;  an  able  speech. 

No  man  wrote  abler  state  papers.  Macaulay. 


5.  Law.  Legally  qualified;  possessed  of  legal  competence; 
as,  able  to  inherit  or  devise  property. 

Syn.  — Qualified,  fit,  fitted;  efficient,  effective,  skillful, 
clever;  vigorous,  powerful. —Able,  capable,  competent 
agree  in  suggesting  the  presence  of  active  or  passive  power. 
Able,  when  followed  by  an  infinitive,  stresses  the  posses¬ 
sion  of  positive  power,  which  is  thought  of  as  tending 
toward  action ;  as,  able  to  speak  German,  to  walk  all  day. 
Capable  ( of )  lays  emphasis  on  certain  less  active,  often 
inherent  qualities,  which  suggest  rather  adjustment  or 
adaptation  than  latent  energy ;  as,  capable  of  pleasure, 
capable  of  any  crime.  Competent,  with  an  infinitive,  de¬ 
notes  complete  fitness  for  the  task  in  hand  ;  as.  competent 
to  design  a  yacht,  to  teach  Greek.  When  used  attribu- 
tively,  able  implies  a  high  degree  of  intellectual  power  or 
the  mastery  of  some  department  of  knowledge  or  practical 
affairs;  capable,  adequacy  to  meet  requirements;  compe¬ 
tent,  the  possession  of  special  (often  technical)  qualifica¬ 
tions  ;  as,  an  able  lawyer,  a  capable  superintendent,  a  com¬ 
petent  critic.  See  ability,  effective,  incapable. 

The  whole  face  .  .  .  capable  of  all  expression,  from  tragedy  to 
farce.  E.  Fitzgerald. 

lie  may  be  more  able  to  serve  you  than  all  of  us  put  together. 

Mad.  D'Arblay. 

able  for  is  a  Scotticism.  “  Hardly  able  for  such  a  march.” 
Robertson.  —  a.  seaman.  =  able-bodied  seaman. 
a'ble  (a'b’l),  v.  t.  Obs.  1.  To  make  able  ;  to  strengthen. 

2.  To  vouch  for;  to  warrant.  Shak.  “That’s  safe,  I’ll 
able  it.”  Middleton. 

a'ble-bod  ied  (a'b’l-bbd'Td ;  87),  a.  Having  a  sound, 
strong  body;  of  reasonably  sufficient  physical  ability;  physi¬ 
cally  competent ;  —  said  esp.  of  laborers,  soldiers,  sailors. 
“ Able-bodied  vagrant.”  Froude.  —  a  ble-bol'ied-ness,  n. 
able-bodied  seaman,  a  sailor  who  is  practically  conversant 
with,  and  able  to  perform,  all  the  duties  of  a  sailor,  and 
who  has  a  special  rating  and  higher  pay  than  the  ordi¬ 
nary  sailor.  Abbr._d./f.  Chiefiy  Eng. 
ab'le  gate  (5b'Ie-gat),  v.  1.  [L.  ablegatus,  p.  p.  of  able- 

gare ;  ab  -|-  legare.  See  legate.]  To  send  abroad.  Obs. 
—  ab  le  ga'tion  (-ga'shan),  n.  Obs. 
ab'le-gate  (-gat),  n.  [See  ablegate,  t>.]  R.  C.  Ch.  A 
representative  of  the  Pope  charged  with  important  com¬ 
missions  in  foreign  countries,  one  of  his  duties  being  to 
bring  to  a  newly  named  cardinal  his  insignia  of  office, 
a'ble-mind  ed  (a'b’l-min'ded;  87),  a.  Having  much  in¬ 
tellectual  power.  —  a'ble-mind'ed-ness,  n. 
a'ble- whack  ets  (a'b’l-hwak'gts;  -Tts),  n.  pi.  [Cf.  able 
(seaman)  and  whack.]  A  sailors’  game  of  cards  in  which 
the  loser’s  palms  are  beaten  witli  a  twisted  handkerchief, 
ab'lu-ent  (Sb'lu-ent),  a.  [L.  abluens,  p.  pr.  of  abluere  to 
wash  away;  aft  -f-  lucre  ( lavere ,  lavare).  See  lave.] 
Washing  away;  carrying  off  impurities;  detergent.  —  n. 
Med.  A  detergent. 

ab-lu'tion  (Sb-lil'shan),  n.  [L.  ablutio,  fr.  abluere:  cf. 
F.  ablution.  See  abluent.]  1.  Act  of  washing  or  cleans¬ 
ing;  specif.,  the  washing  of  the  person,  or  some  part  of  it, 
as  a  religious  rite. 

2.  The  liquid  used  in  cleansing.  “  Cast  the  ablutions  in  the 
main.”  Pope.  Specif.:  R.  C.  Ch.  The  small  quantity  of 
wine  and  water  need  to  wash  the  priest’s  thumb  and  index 
finger  after  the  Communion,  and  then  drunk  by  the  priest, 
a'bly  (a'blT),  adv.  I11  an  able  manner;  with  great  ability; 
as,  ably  done,  planned,  said. 

Ab-na'ki  (Xb-na'kT),  n.  An  Indian  of  a  group  of  Algonquin 
tribes  of  Maine  and  Canada,  including  the  Passauiaquod- 
dies,  Penobscots,  Norridgewocks,  and  others  ;  specif.,  a 
member  of  an  Algonquin  tribe  in  the  province  of  Quebec, 
ab'ne-gate  (5b'ne-gat),  v.  t.;  ab'ne-gat'ed  (-gat'gd);  ab'ne- 
gat'ing  (-Tng).  [L.  abnegatus,  p.  p.  of  ab7iegare;  ab  -f-  ne- 
gare  to  deny.  See  deny.]  To  deny  and  reject ;  to  abjure  ; 
renounce.  Sir  E.  Sandys. 

Voluntarily  abnegating  their  temporal  advantages.  Grate. 
ab'ne-ga'tion  (Xb'ne-ga'slmn),  n.  [L.  abnegatio :  cf.  F. 
abnegation.]  A  denial ;  a  renunciation;  self-denial. 

With  abnegation  of  God,  of  his  honor,  and  of  religion,  they 
may  retain  the  friendship  of  the  court.  Knox . 

ab'ne-ga-tive  (St/ne-ga-tTv),  a.  [L.  abnegativus.]  Deny¬ 
ing;  renouncing;  negative.  Rare.  Clarke. 

ab-neu'ral  (Sb-nu'ral),  a.  [aft-  -{-  neural.]  A7iat.  Of, 
pertaining  to,  or  situated  in  or  on,  the  region  or  side  oppo¬ 
site  to  the  central  nervous  system. 

ab-nor'mal  (Sb-n6r'mal),  a.  [For  earlier  anormal.  F. 
anormal,  LL.  anormalus  for  anomalus,  Gr.  auu)p.a\o<s.  Con¬ 
fused  with  L.  abnormis.  See  anomalous,  abnormous,  anor¬ 
mal.]  Not  conformed  to  rule  or  system ;  deviating  from 
the  type  ;  anomalous  ;  irregular. 

That  abnormal  and  singular  condition.  Froude. 
Syn.  —See  anomalous. 

abnormal  law,  Law,  the  law  of  abnormal  persons,  or  the 
law  dealing  with  rights  of  persons  as  affected  by  abnormal 
legal  personality,  that  is,  such  variation  from  the  standard 
type  of  personality  as  causes  a  special  status  to  arise,  as  of 
sex,  minority,  patria  potestas,  maims,  coverture,  celibacy, 


abill.  +  able. 

a-bilrla  (d-bel'yd),  n.  [Cf.  Sp. 
abilla  mallow  seed.]  The  oily 
seeds  of  a  South  American 
plant  (Fevillea  trilobata). 
A-bini'a-el  (d-bTm'It-61 ;  Hb/T- 
ma'Sl).  Bib. 

ft-bime'.  d*  abysm.  [Bib.  I 
A-bim'e-lech  ( d-b  t  m'£-l  C-  k).  | 
||ab  i'mo  pec'to-re.  [L.]  From 
the  bottom  of  the  heart. 
A-bin'a-dab  (d-bTn'd-d&b).  Bib. 


||  ab  in'con-ve^i-en'ti.  [LL.] 
Law.  Lit.,  from  inconvenience; 
—  referring  to  a  rule  that  an  ar¬ 
gument  from  inconvenience  or 
hardship  has  great  weight. 

||  ab  in/cu-na'bi-li8  (Tn'kA-nttb'- 
Y-lYs).  [L.]  From  the  cradle  ; 
from  childhood.  Livy  (IV.  36). 
I!  ab  in'de.  [L  ]  From  thence. 
Ab'i-ner  (ab'I-n§r).  Bib. 

J!  ab  ln-i'ti-o  (Yn-rsli'Y-6 ).  [L.] 
From  the  beginning;  originally. 
A-bin'o-am  (d-bYn'ft-8.m  ;  ab'Y- 
no'ttin).  Bib. 


A-bin'o-era.  D.  Bib. 

||  ab  hTtes-ta'fco.  [L.]  From 
an,  or  the,  intestate  person. 

»ab  in'tra.  [L.]  From  within. 

ab  in-vi'to.  [L.]  Unwillingly. 
abJ-o-gen'e-sist  (ab/Y-f>-j5n/P- 
8Y8t),  n.  Biol.  =  ABIOGENIST. 
ab  i-og'e-ny  (ab'Y-ttj'S-nY),  n. 
Biol.  =  abiogenesis.  —  aVi- 

og'e-nous  (-5j'f-n?Ys),  a. 

abi-o-log'i-cal  (-ft-lBj'Y-kdl), 
a.  [a- not  +  biological.')  Pert. 


to  the  study  of  inanimate  things. 
—  abT-o-log'i-cal-ly,  adv. 
ab'i-o'sis,  n.  [NL.  ;  a-  not  4-  Gr. 
/3tw<ri5  way  of  life.]  State  of 
being  without  life. 

A'bi-po'nes  ( Sp ■  a/bS-po'nas), 
n.  pi.  An  uncivilized  tribe  of 
the  Guaycuran  stock  inhabiting 
the  Paraguayan  plains.  Long  a 
brave  and  independent  people, 
they  are  now  degenerated  into  a 
remnant  of  Spanish-speaking 
mixed  breeds. 

a-bir'  (d-ber'),  n.  [Ilind.]  A 
perfumed  powder.  India. 
A-bi'ram  (d-bi'rffm).  Bib. 
A-bi'ron  (d-M'rtfn).  Bib. 
Ab'i-sag  (ab'Y-sag).  D.  Bib. 
A-bis'a-i  (d-bYs'fi-T).  D  Bib. 
AbT-se'i  (aVY-se'T).  Bib. 

Ab'i  shag  (ab'I-sh&g;  d-bl'-). 
Bib. 

A-bish'a-1  (d-bYsh'a-T  ;  ab'Y- 
shT).  Bib. 

A  bish'a-lom  (d-bYBh'd-ldm  ; 
d-M'shd-lflm).  Bib. 

A-bish'u-a  ( a-bTsh'fl-d  ,*  ab'Y- 
shoo'd).  Bib.  [Bib.  | 

A  bi'shur  ( a-bT'shfir  ;  ab'T-).| 
abissua.  *1*  abyss. 
abisten.  f  asbestos. 

A-bis'u-e  (d-bYs'fl-e).  D.  Bib. 
Ab'i-sum  Bib. 

Ab'i-sur  (ab'Y-sfir).  D.  Bib. 

abit.  +  habit,  obit. 

ablt.  Obs.  1st  pers.  sing.  pres. 

Of  ABIDE.  L/’^-l 

Ab'i-tal  (ab'Y-tdl  ;  d-bl'tdl).| 


a-bite',  r.  t.  To  bite.  Obs. 
ab-i'tion  (&b-Ysh'#n),  n.  [L. 
abit  to.)  Act  of  going  away,  or 
dying.  Obs. 

H  a  bi'to'  (a'be'to').  Var.  of 
aboideau.  Fr.  Amer. 

Ab'i-tob.  D.  Bib.  [Bib.  \ 

A-bi'tub  (d-bl'tnb;  ab'Y-tQb).| 
A-bi'u  (d-bT'u  ).  D.  Bib. 
A-bi'ud  (d-bl'ttd).  Bib. 
ab-ject'ed  ness,  n.  Abject  con¬ 
dition.  Rare. 

ab-jec'tive,  a.  Tending  to  make 
abject.  Rare. 
ab'ject-ly,  adv.  of  abject. 
ab'ject-neaa,  n.  See -ness. 
ab-joint',  v.  i.  [ah-  off  4-  joint.) 
Bot.  To  joint  off  ;  to  form  by 
abjunction. 

ab'ju-gate,  v.  t.  [L.  abjugare.) 
To  unyoke.  06s. 
ab-junc'tion,  n.  Bot.  =  ab- 
striction,  2  a. 

ab-junc'tive,  a.  [L.  abjnnctus, 
p.  p.  of  abjungere ;  ab  4 -jungere 
to  join.]  Dissevered ;  excep¬ 
tional.  ltare. 

ab  jure 'ment,  n.  An  abjuring; 
renunciation.  Rare. 
abjur'er,  ab-jur'or  (fib-joor'- 
?r),  n.  One  who  abjures. 
Ab-kha'aian  (ah  -  ka  '  shdn  ; 
-zhdn),  n.  An  individual  of  a 
Caucasic  people  (possibly  the 
Abasges  of  the  Romans)  of  the 
Caucasus;  also,  the  language  of 
this  people.  See  Circassian. 
abl.  Abbr.  Ablative. 


A'bla  (a'bla),  n.  The  beautiful 
cousin  beloved  by  Antar. 
ab-lac'tate,  v.  t.  [L.  ablacta- 
t  us,  p.  p.  of  ablactare ;  ab  4-  lac- 
tare  to  suckle,  fr.  lac  milk.]  To 
wean.  Rare. 

abTac-ta'tion,  n.  1.  Weaning. 
2.  Port.  =  inarching.  Rare. 
ab-laq'ue-ate  (ab-iak'wf-at),  >\ 
t.  [L.  ablaqueatus,  p.  p.  of  ab- 
laqueare.)  To  break  np  or  re¬ 
move  soil  about  the  roots  of  (a 
tree),  to  admit  air  and  moisture. 
Obs.  —  ab-laq'ue-a'tion.  n.  Obs. 
a-bla8t',  v.  t.  [AS.  onbl&stan.) 
To  blow  upon.  Obs. 
ablaste.  +  arbalest. 
a  blas-tem'ic  (iPbl&s-tSm'Yk ; 
-te'mTk),  a.  [Gr.a-not4-/3^a- 
<jT7)y.a.  growth.]  Biol.  Not  ger¬ 
minal. 

a-blas'tous  (d-bl&s'ttfs),  a. 
[Gr.  a/SAacrTO?  not  budding;  <*- 
not  4-  jSAaaro?  sprout.]  Biol. 
Without  a  germ  or  bud. 
ab-late',  v.  1.  6r  i.  [L.  ablatus , 
p.  p.  See  ablation.]  To  re¬ 
move;  to  take  away.  Rare. 
ab'la-tiv.  Ablative.  Ref.  Sp. 
a-bleeze',  adv.  Ablaze.  Scot. 
ab'le-raent.  d*  habiliment. 
ab'len.  Var.  of  abi.et. 
a-blen'de,  t.  [AS.  ablendan.) 
To  blind  ;  dazzle.  Obs. 
a'ble-nes8.  n.  Ability.  Rare. 
ab  leph-a'ri-a  (Sb'lCf-a'rY-d),  n. 
[NL.  See  Ablepharus.]  Ab¬ 


sence  of  the  eyelids.  —  a-bleph'- 

a-rouB  (d-bli  f'd-rits),  a. 
A-bleph'a-rus  (d- bUff'd -rws), 
7i.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  a/3A e^apo? 

without  eyelids.]  Zool.  A  genus 
of  Old  World  scincoid  lizards 
with  the  lower  eyelid  reduced 
to  a  tran snarent  cover  fused  to 
the  upper  lid. 

a-blep'ai  a  (d-blgp'sY-d),  n. 
[NL.,  fr.  Gr.  a/3Aev//ta  ;  a-  not 
4-  (SXeireiv  to  Bee.]  Want  of 
sight ;  blindness.  —  a  -  blep'ti  - 
cal.  a.  —  a-blep'ti-cal-iy,  adv. 
a-blep'sy.  n.  Ablepsia.  Obs. 
a'bler  (a'bler),  a.,  compar.  of 
able.  —  a'blest  (a'blgst; 
-blYst),  a.,  super l .  of  able. 
a'blesse,  n.  Abilitv.  Obs.  3,*  R. 
ab'let,  m  [F.  ablet,  ablette,  a 
dim.  fr.  LL.  abula,  for  albuta, 
dim.  of  albus  white.  Cf.  abele.] 
Zool.  The  bleak.  Dial  Eng. 
abletee  4*  ability. 
ablewe.  Obs.  pret.  of  a  blow  e. 
ab-leyd',  a.  Saddened.  Obs. 
ab'li-gate,  v.  1.  [L.  ab  4-  liga- 
tus ,  p.  p.  of  ligare  to  tie.l  To 
tie  up  from.  Obs.  —  ab'li-ga'- 
tion  (-shiln),  n.  Obs. 
ab-lig/u-ri'tlon  (fib-lYg'd-rYsh '- 
un),  n.  [L.  abliguritio.)  Prodi¬ 
gal  expense  for  food.  Obs. 
a'blins.  a'blinga  (a'blYnz), 
adv.  [See  arle.]  Perhaps.  Scot. 
ab'lo-cafce,  v.  t.  [L.  aolocatus, 
p.  p.  of  ablocare.)  To  hire  out. 
Obs — ab  lo-ca'tlon,  n.  Obs. 


a  bloom',  adv.  3r  a.  Blooming. 

a-blow',  adv.  Blowing, 
ablowe,  v.  t.  tf  i.  [AS.  dbldwan.  1 
To  blow  upon  ;  to  cause  to  swell 
up.  Obs. 

ab-lude',  v.  i.  [L.  abludere.)  To 
be  unlike  or  incongruous.  Obs. 
a-blush',  adv.  tf  a.  Blushing, 
ab-lu'tion-a-ry,  a.  Pertaining  to 
ablution. 

ab-lu'vi-on,  n.  [LL.  abluvio. 
See  abluent.]  That  which  is 
washed  off.  Rare. 

A.  B.  M.  U.  Abbr.  American 
Baptist  Missionary  Union, 
ab'ne-ga^or,  n.  [L.]  One  who 
abnegates  anything.  Rare. 
Ab'ner  (&tr  ner),  n.  [L..  fr. 
Heb.  Abner.)  Lit.,  my  lather 
is  N er,  or  my  father  is  a  lamp  ;  — • 
masc.  prop.  name, 
ab-nerv'al,  a.  [oft-  from  4- 
nerve.)  Physiol.  Designating 
an  electric  current  passing  from 
a  nerve  to  and  through  a  mus¬ 
cle. 

ab'net,  n.  [Ileh.  a6/ief.l  The 
long  sash  or  scarf  of  a  .Jewish 

finest  or  officer,  made  of  fine 
inen  or  wool  and  linen. 

Ab'ney  lev  el  (&b'nY).  See  cli¬ 
nometer. 

ab'no-date,  v.  t.  [L.  abnodare.) 
To  clear  (trees)  from  knots. 
R  a  r  e.  —  ab  no-da'tion  (-da'- 
sh?tn),n.  Rare. 
ab-nor'mal-ism  (-Yz’m),  n.  Ab¬ 
normality.  —  ab-nor'mal-ist,  n. 


food,  fo~ot ;  out,  oil ;  chair  ;  go  ;  sing,  iqk  ;  4*en,  thin;  nature,  verdure  (250) ;  K  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144) ;  boN  ;  yet ;  zh  =  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Guide. 

Full  explanations  of  Abbreviations,  Signs,  etc.,  immediately  precede  the  \  ocabulary. 


ABNORMALITY 


6 


ABOVE 


mental  defect,  bodily  defect,  rank,  caste,  official  positipn, 
race  and  color,  slavery,  profession,  civil  death,  illegiti¬ 
macy,  heresy,  foreign  nationality,  or  hostile  nationality  ;  — 
used  by  T.  E.  Holland.  —  abnormal  psychology.  See  psychol- 

ab  nor-mal'i-ty  (Sb'nOr-mAl'T-tT),  n.  ;  pi.  -ties  (-tTz). 

1.  State  or  quality  of  being  abnormal;  irregularity. 

2.  Something  abnormal. 

ab  nor'ma  tive  (Xb-n6r'md-tTv),  a.  [ab-  -f-  normative.'] 
Petrog.  Not  normative  ;  not  relating  to,  or  making  up,  the 
norm.  See  petrography. 

ab-nor'mi-ty  (-mT-tT),  n.;  pi.  -ties  (-tTz).  [LL.  abnormitas. 
See  abnormous.]  Departure  from  the  ordinary  type;  irreg¬ 
ularity  ;  monstrosity . 

Doubting  whether  the  existence  of  mythology  can  be  due  to 
any  “  diseases,”  dtmonnity ,  or  hypertrophy  of  metaphor  in  lan¬ 
guage.  d.  Fiske. 

ab  nor'mous  (-mtts),  a.  [L.  abnormis ;  ab -\-  norma  rule. 
See  NORMAL.]  Abnormal ;  irregular.  Hallam. 

A  character  ...  of  a  more  abnormous  cast  than  his  equally  sus¬ 
pected  coadjutor.  State  'I  rials. 

a  board'  (a-bord'),  adv.  [a-  on,  in  +  board.]  1.  On  board; 
into  or  within  a  ship  or  boat;  hence,  into  or  within  a  rail¬ 
road  car;  as,  all  aboard. 

If  the  yards  are  braced  up  by  the  port  braces,  having  the  wind 
forward  "of  the  starboard  beam,  she  ...”  has  her  starboard  tacks 
aboard Luce. 

2.  Alongside;  as,  to  keep  the  land  aboard. 
a  board',  prep.  1.  On  board  of ;  as,  to  go  aboard  a  ship. 

2.  Across;  athwart.  Obs. 

Nor  iron  bands  aboard 

The  Pontic  Sea  by  their  huge  navy  cast.  Spenser. 
A-bO'bra  (d-bo'brd),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Pg.  abobora. ,  abobra, 
gourd.]  Pol.  A  small  genus  of  subtropical  South  Amer¬ 
ican  cucurbitaceous  vines.  A.  viridi flora  is  cultivated  for 
its  flowers  and  showy  fruit. 

a-bod'ance  (d-bod'ftns),  n.  [See  bode.]  An  omen.  Obs. 
a-bode'  (d-bod'),  n.  [See  bode,  v.  /.]  An  omen  ;  a  prog¬ 
nostication.  Obs.  lAjly. 

High-thundering  Juno’s  husband  stirs  my  spirit  with  true 
abodes.  Chapman. 

a  bode',  v.t.  &  i.  ;  a-bod'ed  (d-bod'Sd) ;  a-bod'ing  (-Tng). 
To  bode  ;  foreshow;  to  be  ominous.  Obs.  “  The  night  crow 
cried,  aboding  luckless  time.”  S/tak.  — a-bode'ment.  n. 
a  bode',  pret.  &  p.  p.  of  abide. 

a-bode',  n.  [ME.  abad ,  abood ,  fr.  abiden  to  abide.  See 
abide.  For  the  change  of  vowel,  cf.  abode ,  pret.  of  abide.] 

1.  Act  of  waiting;  delay.  Obs.  Spenser. 

2  Stay  or  continuance  in  a  place  ;  sojourn. 

He  waxeth  wroth  at  your  abode  here.  Fielding. 

3.  Place  of  continuance,  or  where  one  dwells ;  abiding 
place;  residence;  a  dwelling  ;  a  habitation. 

Come,  let  me  lead  you  to  our  poor  abode.  Wordsworth. 
a-bol'lsh  (d-bbl'Tsh),  V.  t.  ;  a-bol'ished  (-Tsht) ;  a-bol'ish- 
ing.  [F.  abolir,  L.  abolere ,  aboletum  ;  ab  -j-  olere  to  grow. 
Cf .  finish.]  1.  To  do  away  with  wholly  ;  to  annul ;  to  make 
void; — said  of  laws,  customs,  institutions,  governments, 
etc. ;  as,  to  abolish  slavery ;  to  abolish  folly. 

2-  To  put  an  end  to,  or  destroy,  as  a  physical  object;  to  wipe 
out.  Archaic. 

And  with  thy  blood  abolish  so  reproachful  blot  Spenser. 
His  quick  instinctive  hand 
Caught  at  the  hilt,  as  to  abolish  him.  Tennyson. 
Syn.  — Do  away  with,  set  aside,  vacate,  make  void,  in¬ 
validate,  quash,  countermand,  recall.  —  Abolish,  repeal, 
abrogate,  revoke,  annul,  nullify,  cancel,  rescind, 
rbver9E,  abate  have  in  common  the  idea  of  setting  aside 
by  some  overruling  act.  Annul  is  the  most  general  term, 
denoting  simply  to  make  void ;  as,  to  annul  a  contract,  an 
agreement.  Abolish  applies  particularly  to  things  of  a  per¬ 
manent  nature,  such  as  institutions,  usages,  customs ;  as, 
the  abolition  of  slavery ;  repeal,  to  the  recall  by  a  legislative 
body  of  a  previous  enactment ;  as,  the  repeal  of  the  Stamp 
Act ;  abrogate,  to  the  annulling  by  a  ruler  or  an  executive 
body  of  laws,  ordinances,  treaties,  conventions ;  revoke,  to 
the  recall  of  a  previous  grant  which  conferred  power,  priv¬ 
ilege,  etc.;  as,  tne  revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes ;  n  ullify 
(in  the  United  States),  to  the  revolutionary  contravention 
by  a  State  of  a  Federal  law ;  as,  the  South  Carolina  ordi¬ 
nance  of  nullification.  Cancel  refers  to  instruments,  as 
deeds,  contracts,  writs,  rather  than  to  statutes ;  rescind,  to 
the  vacation,  by  the  enacting  or  superior  authority,  of  a 
resolution^  vote,  a  decree,  rather  than  of  a  law  :  reverse. 
to  the  setting  aside  by  a  higher  tribunal  of  the  decision  oi 
a  lower ;  abate,  to  the  destruction  or  removal  of  a  nuisance 
or  the  terminating  of  a  legal  action  or  process,  as  a  writ. 
See  abate,  destroy,  neutralize  ;  cf.  renounce. 
a-bol'ish-ment  (-m£nt),  n.  [Cf.  F.  abolissement.]  An  abol¬ 
ishing,  or  state  of  being  abolished;  abolition  ;  destruction, 
ab'o-li'tion  (Sb'8-lTsh'ftn),  n.  [L.  abolitio ,  fr.  abolere :  cf. 
F.  abolition.  See  abolish.]  1.  Act  of  abolishing,  or  state 
of  being  abolished  ;  an  annulling ;  abrogation  ;  utter  de¬ 
struction;  as,  the  abolition  of  laws,  decrees,  ordinances, 
customs,  taxes,  debts,  etc. 

2.  Specif.  :  The  abolishing  of  slavery;  — now  Hist. 
ab'O-li'tlon-a-ry  (-a-rt),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  abolition, 
ab'o-ll'tion  ism  (-Tz’m),  n.  The  system  of  principles  or 
measures  favoring  abolition,  esp.  of  negro  slavery ;  the 
tenets  or  practices  of  the  abolitionists, 
ab'o-li'tion  1st  (-Tst),  n.  One  who  favors  abolition,  esp 
Hist.,  of  negro  slavery. 

The  term  ” abolitionist  ”  Is  somewhat  indefinite,  but  it  may 
best  be  defined  as  denoting  a  person  to  whom  the  supreme  interest 
in  public  affairs  was  the  extinction  of  slavery.  It  included  not 
only  those  who  shared  Garrison's  ideas  of  nonvoting  and  peace¬ 
able  disunion,  but  those  too  like  Birney  and  Whittier  who  re¬ 
spected  the  Constitution  and  worked  tor  their  cause  through  a 

Solitical  party.  The  term  also  applied  to  the  few  who  like  John 
rown  would  attack  slavery  by  force  of  arms.  On  the  other  hand, 


P.  Marsh. 


the  name  abolitionist  did  not  properly  belong  to  those  who  were 
opposed  to  slavery  but  held  .  .  .  opposition  [to  it]  along  with 
other  political  tenets,  and  not  as  a  supreme  article  of  laith.  These 
were  best  included  under  the  general  term  of  “antislavery  men, 
a  designation  accented  by  many  ot  the  Free-Soil,W  hig,and  Demo¬ 
cratic  parties,  andluter  by  the  Republican  party .  G.  S.  Merrxam. 

a-bol'la  (d-bol'd),  //. ;  pi.  -l je  (-e).  [L.] 

Rom.  Antiq.  A  cloak  formed  like  the 
Greek  chlamys. 

a-bo'ma  (d-bo'md),  n.  [Pg.]  Any  of  sev¬ 
eral  large  South  American  serpents  of  the 
genus  Boa  or  allied  genera. 
ab'o-ma'sumiStyo-ma's&in)  (  n.  [NL., 
ab'o  ma'sus  (Sb'o-ma'sds)  j  fr.  L.  ab  -f- 
ornasum  tripe,  paunch.]  Anal.  The  fourth 
or  digestive  stomach  of  a  ruminant.  See 
Ruminantia. 

a-bom'i-na-ble  (d-bbm'T-nd-b’l),  a.  [F. 
abominable ,  L.  abominabilis.  See  abom¬ 
inate.]  1.  Worthy  of,  or  causing,  abhor¬ 
rence,  as  a  thing  of  evil  omen  ;  odious  in 
the  utmost  degree  ;  very  hateful ;  detest¬ 
able;  loathsome;  execrable. 

2.  Excessive;  large; — intensive.  Obs. 

Juliana  Berners  .  .  .  informs  us 
that  in  her  time  115th  c.],  “a  bomynab/e 
syght  of  monkes  ”  was  elegant  English  for 
pany  of  friars.” 

—  a  bom'i  na-ble-ness,  n.  —  a-bom'i  na-bly,  adv. 
a-bom'i-nate  (-nat),  v.  t.  ;  a-bom'i-nat'ed  (-nat'Sd) ;  a-bom'- 

1- nat'ing  (-Tng).  [L.  abominatus ,  p.  p.  of  abominari  to  dep¬ 
recate  as  ominous,  to  abhor,  to  curse ;  ab  -f-  omen  a  fore¬ 
boding.  See  omen.]  To  turn  from  as  ill-omened;  to  hate 
in  the  highest  degree,  as  if  with  religious  dread  ;  to  abhor  ; 
loathe  ;  as,  to  abominate  all  impiety. 

Syn.  —  Abhor,  loathe,  detest.  See  hate. 
a-bom  i  na'tion  (d-bbm'T-na'shfin),  n.  [ME.  abomina- 
eioun ,  -cion,  F.  abomination ,  L.  abominatio.  See  abomi¬ 
nate.]  1.  The  feeling  of  extreme  disgust  and  hatred,  ab¬ 
horrence  ;  detestation;  loathing.  “  We  see  great  cause  to 
have  it  in  hatred  and  abomination .”  More. 

2.  That  which  is  abominable  ;  anything  hateful,  wicked,  or 
shamefully  vile  ;  an  object  or  state  that  excites  disgust  and 
hatred;  a  hateful  or  shameful  vice;  pollution. 

Antony,  most  large  in  his  abominations.  Shak. 

3.  A  cause  of  pollution  or  wickedness. 

Syn.  —  Detestation,  loathing,  abhorrence,  disgust,  aver¬ 
sion  ;  loathsomeness,  odiousuess. 

abomination  of  desolation,  a  In  Daniel  ix.  27,  xi.  31,  xii. 
12,  and  Maccabees  i.  54  (where  reference  is  made  to  the 
desecration  of  the  temple  by  Antiochus  Epiphanes),  a 
heathen  god  or  idol  set  up  in  the  temple,  —  a  term  plausi¬ 
bly  explained  as  originating  in  a  contemptuous  pun  upon 
the  Semitic  name  equivalent  to  Zeus,  bln  Matthew  xxiv. 
15  and  Mark  xiii.  14,  a  desecration  of  the  “  holy  place  ”  men¬ 
tioned  by  Jesus  (with  reference  to  Daniel)  as  a  signal  for 
the  flight  of  Christians  at  the  approaching  destruction  of 
Jerusalem  :  —  variously  regarded  as  signifying  the  profa¬ 
nation  of  the  temple  by  the  Zealots,  the  Roman  standards 
worshiped  there,  the  ensuing  profanation  of  its  site,  or  the 
statue  of  a  Roman  emperor. 

a-boon'  (d-boon'),  prep.  <t*  adv.  Above.  Scot.,  Dial.  Eng., 
or  Poetic.  “  The  ceiling  fair  that  rose  aboon .”  J.  R.  Drake. 
ab-O'ral  (Sb-o'ral),  a.  [ab-  away  -|-  oral.]  Zobl.  Opposite 
to,  or  away  from,  the  mouth.  —  ab-O'ral-ly,  adv. 
abo-rig'i-nal  (Sb'o-rTj'T-nal),  a.  [See  aborigines.] 

1.  First ;  original ;  indigenous;  primitive  ;  native;  as,  the 

aboriginal  tribes  of  America.  “  Mantled  o’er  with  aborig¬ 
inal  turf.”  Wordsworth. 

2.  Of  or  pert,  to  aborigines ;  as,  a  Hindu  of  aboriginal  blood. 
Syn.  —  See  native. 

ab'O-rig'l-nal,  n.  1.  All  original  inhabitant  of  any  land ; 
one  of  the  aborigines. 

2.  An  animal  or  plant  native  to  the  region.  Rare. 
ab'O-rig'l-nes  (-rlj'T-nez),  n.  pi.  [L.  Aborigines ,  esp.  the 
first  inhabitants  of  Latium, those  who  originally  {ab  origine) 
inhabited  Latium  or  Italy.  See  origin.]  1.  The  earliest 
known  inhabitants  of  a  country  ;  native  races,  esp.  as  con¬ 
trasted  with  an  invading  or  colonizing  race. 

2.  The  original  fauna  and  flora  of  a  geographical  area, 
a-bort'  (d-b6rt'),  v.  i.  ;  a-bort'ed  ;  a-bort'ing.  [L.  abor- 
tare ,  fr.  abortus ,  p.  p.  of  aboriri ;  ab  -j-  oriri  to  rise,  be  born. 
See  orient.]  1.  To  miscarry  ;  to  give  birth  prematurely. 

2-  Biol,  a  To  become  checked  in  development,  so  as  either 
to  remain  rudimentary  or  shrink  away,  b  To  become  sterile. 

a-bort'ed,  p .  a.  1.  Brought  forth  prematurely. 

2.  Biol.  Rendered  abortive  or  sterile  ;  checked  in  develop¬ 
ment  at  an  early  stage  ;  as,  spines  are  aborted  branches, 
a-bor'ti  cide  (d-bbr'tY-sid),  n.  [L.  abortus  -f-  -cide.  See 
abort.]  Med.  a  Act  of  destroying  a  fetus  in  the  womb, 
b  An  agent  which  destroys  the  fetus  and  causes  abortion, 
a-borti-fa'cient  (d-bbr'tT-fa'shent),  a.  [L.  abortus  (see 
abort,  v.  i.)  -\-faciens ,  p.pr.  otfacere  to  make.]  Producing 
abortion.  —  n.  A  drug  or  an  agent  that  causes  abortion, 
a-bor'tion  (d-b8r'shttn),  n.  [L.  abort io ,  fr.  aboriri.  See 
abort,  v.]  1.  Act  of  giving  premature  birth  ;  specif.,  the 

expulsion  of  the  human  fetus  prematurely,  particularly 
at  any  time  before  it  is  viable,  or  capable  of  sustaining  life; 
miscarriage.  In  medicine  abortion  is  by  some  used  of  the 
expulsion  of  the  fetus  during  the  first  three  months  of 
pregnancy,  a  later  expulsion  occurring  before  the  time  of 
viability  being  then  called  a  miscarriage.  An  expulsion 
occurring  after  the  fetus  is  viable,  but  before  the  normal 
time,  is  generally  termed  premature  delivery  or  labor.  In 
law,  the  term  abortion  usually  implies  criminality  in  pro¬ 


ducing  miscarriage  /  the  latter  term  denoting  any  prema¬ 
ture  birth  irrespective  of  its  cause. 

2.  Biol.  Arrest  of  development  of  any  organ  so  that  it  re* 
mains  imperfect  or  is  absorbed. 

3.  The  immature  product  of  an  untimely  birth. 

4.  Any  flower,  fruit,  or  product  of  any  kind  that  fails  to 
reach  maturity,  or  anything  which  fails  in  its  progress  before 
it  is  matured  or  perfect;  a  complete  failure  ;  as,  his  attempt 
proved  an  aboi'tion. 

a-bor'tion  1st  (d-bdr'shdn-Tst),  n.  One  who  practices  the 
producing  of  criminal  abortions. 

a-bor'tive  (-tTv),  a.  [L .abortivus.]  1  Produced  by  abor¬ 
tion;  born  prematurely. 

2.  Made  from  the  skiu  of  a  stillborn  animal ;  as,  abortive 
vellum.  Obs. 

3.  Rendering  fruitless  or  ineffectual.  Obs.  “  Plunged  in 

that  abortive  gulf.”  Milton. 

4.  Coming  to  naught;  failing  in  its  effect;  miscarrying; 

fruitless;  unsuccessful ;  as,  an  abortive  attempt.  “An 

abortive  enterprise.”  Prescott. 

6-  a  Biol.  Imperfectly  formed  or  developed  ;  rudimentary, 
b  Specif.,  Bot.,  sterile;  —  said  of  any  spore-bearing  organ. 
6.  Med.  a  Causing  abortion  ;  as.  abortive  medicines,  b 

Cutting  short ;  as,  abortive  treatment  of  typhoid  fever. 

—  a  bor'tive  ly,  adv.  —  a  bor'tive-ness,  n. 
a-bor'tive,  n.  1.  That  which  is  aborted  or  abortive;  an 

abortion.  Obs.  Shak. 

2.  A  medicine  which  causes  abortion. 

A'bou  ben  Ad'hern  (a'boo  bSn  a'dSm ;  ad'hSm).  Title  of 
a  short  poem  by  Leigh  Hunt  describing  Abou  ben  Adliem’s 
vision  of  an  angel.  The  teaching  is  that  love  for  mankind 
is  love  for  God. 

a  bound'  (d-bound'h  v.  i. ;  a-bound'ed  ;  a-bound'ing.  [ME. 
abounden ,  F.  abonder ,  fr.  L.  abundare  to  overflow,  abound; 
ab  -}-  unda  wave.  Cf.  undulate.]  1.  To  be  in  great  plenty, 
quantity,  or  number ;  to  be  very  prevalent ;  to  be  plentiful. 

The  wild  boar  which  abounds  in  some  parts  of  the  continent  of 
Europe.  Chomberi 

Where  sin  abounded ,  grace  did  much  more  abound.  Rom.  v.20. 
2.  To  be  copiously  supplied  ;  — followed  by  in  or  with. 

Men  abounding  in  natural  courage.  Macaulay. 

A  faithful  man  shall  afiound  with  blessings.  Prov.  xxviii.  20. 

It  abounds  with  cabinets  of  curiosities.  Addison. 

to  abound  in  one  s  own  sense,  to  indulge  in  or  follow  one’s 
own  opinions;  to  follow  one’s  own  judgment  independently, 
a-bout'  (d-bout'),  adv.  [ME.  aboute ,  abouten,  abulen  ;  AS. 
abutan,  onbutan  ;  on  butan,  fr.  be  by-f -utan  outward,  fr. 
ut  out.  See  on,  but,  out.]  1.  On  all  sides  ;  around. 

’T  is  time  to  look  about.  Shak. 

2.  In  circuit;  circularly;  by  a  circuitous  way  ;  around  the 
outside  ;  as,  a  mile  about ,  and  a  third  of  a  mile  across. 

3.  Here  and  there  ;  around  ;  in  one  place  and  another. 

Wandering  about  from  house  to  house.  I  Tim.  v.  13. 

4.  Nearly  ;  approximately ;  with  close  correspondence,  in 

quality,  manner,  degree,  etc. ;  as,  about  as  cold  ;  about  as 
high; — also  of  quantity,  number,  time.  “There  fell  .  .  . 
about  three  thousand  men.”  Ex.  xxii.  28. 

5.  To  a  reversed  position  ;  half  round  ;  in  the  opposite  di¬ 
rection  ;  on  the  opposite  tack  ;  as,  to  face  about ;  to  turn 
one’s  self  about. 

6-  In  rotation ;  one  after  another  ;  as,  turn  about  is  fair  play, 
about  face,  face  about  or  oppositely  ;  —  a  military  order. 

—  a.  ship.  Naut .,  an  order  to  place  a  ship  on  the  other  tack  ; 

—  used  also  as  a  verb ;  as,  they  prepared  to  about-ship. 
about',  prep.  1.  Around;  all  round ;  on  every  side  of.  “Look 

about  you.”  Shak.  “  Bind  them  about  thy  neck.”  Prov.  iii.  3. 

2.  In  the  immediate  neighborhood  of;  in  contiguity  or 

proximity  to;  near  as  to  place;  by  or  on  (one’s  person). 
“  Have  you  much  money  about  you  ?  ”  Bulwer. 

3.  Over  or  upon  different  parts  of;  through  or  over  in  vari¬ 
ous  directions  ;  here  and  there  in;  to  and  fro  in  ;  throughout. 

Lampoons . . .  were  handed  about  the  coffeehouses.  Macaulay. 

Roving  still  about  the  world.  Milton. 

4.  Near ;  not  far  from  ;  —  determining  approximately  time, 
size,  quantity.  “  To-morrow,  about  this  time.”  Ex.  ix.  18. 
“  About  my  stature.”  Shak.  Legally  about  is  nearly 
equivalent  to  more  or  less;  but  the  variation  legally  per¬ 
missible  varies  with  what  appears  as  reasonable  m  the  con¬ 
templation  of  the  parties  under  the  circumstances. 

This  use  passes  into  the  adverbial  sense. 

6.  In  concern  with  ;  engaged  in  ;  intent  on. 

I  must  be  about  my  Father’s  business.  Luke  ii.  49 
6.  Before  a  verbal  noun  or  an  infinitive  :  On  the  point  or 
verge  of  ;  going;  in  act  of.  In  this  use  about  was  origiually 
construed  as  an  adverb. 

Paul  was  now  about  to  open  his  mouth.  Acts  xviii.  14. 

7-  Concerning;  with  regard  to  ;  on  account  of;  touching. 

“  To  treat  about  thy  ransom.”  Milton. 

She  must  have  her  way  about  Sarah.  Trollope. 
8.  Appertaining  to ;  in  connection  with. 

His  face  is  the  worst  thing  about  him.  Shak. 

a-bOUt'-sledge',  n.  The  blacksmith’s  large  sledge  hammer 
used  by  a  helper  working  blow  for  blow  with  a  smith, 
a  bove'  (o-buv'),  adv.  [ME.  above ,  aboven ,  abufen;  AS.  on 
on  -j-  be  by  -f-  ufan  upward.  See  on,  by,  over.]  1.  In  a 
place  above  something  ;  in  a  higher  place  ;  overhead  ;  into 
or  from  heaven  ;  as,  the  clouds  above. 

2.  Earlier  in  order  ;  higher  in  the  same  page  ;  hence,  in  a 

foregoing  page.  “That  was  said  adore.”  Dryden. 

3.  Higher  or  superior  in  rank  or  power;  as,  he  appealed 
to  the  court  above. 

a  bove',  prep.  1.  In  or  to  a  higher  place  than  ;  higher  than : 
on  or  over  the  upper  or  outer  surface  of  ;  over;  — opposed 
to  below  or  beneath. 

Fowl  that  may  fly  above  the  earth.  Gen.  i.  20 


ab-nor'mal-ize,  v.  t.  To  make 
abnormal.  [mal.I 

ab-nor'mal-ly,  adv.  of  abnor-| 
||  ab-nor'mis  sa'pi-ens  cras- 
sa'que  Mi-ner'va.  [L.j  A  sage 
abnormal  (i.  e.,  belonging  to  no 
distinct  sect  or  party)  and  of 
dull  Minerva  (l.  e.,  without 
skill,  art.  or  learning). 

Horace  ( Satires ,  II.  ii.  2). 
aboade.  +  abode. 
a-board'.  +  abord. 

A-bo'bus.  D.  Bib. 
a  bode',  pret.  of  abide. 
a-bode'ment.  //.  Abiding.  Obs. 
abofe-  above. 

II  ab  of-fi'ci-o  (0-fYsh''r-5).  [L. 
From  office.  [fruit. 

a-bo'  fruit  (a-h5').  =  aboli 
II  a  bo-ga'do  (a'v8-ga'tfed  ;  133, 
146),  n.  ISp.l  Sp.  Law.  An  ad¬ 
vocate  ;  a  counselor  at  law. 
aboghte,  aboht.  *f*  a  bought. 


a'bol'deau'  (A'bwa'do'j. 
a  boi'teau'  (  t5'),  n.  (Can.  F 
aboiteaux,  pi.]  A  kind  of  tide 
gate  in  a  dike.  Local,  Canada. 
a  boil',  adv.  Boiling, 
ab'o-lete',  a.  Obsolete.  Obs. 
abolgen.  Obs.  p.p.  of  abeloen. 
a-bo'li  fruit  (d-bO'lP).  The 
edible  fruit  of  an  African  anocy- 
naceous  shrub  ( Landolphia 
florid  a). 

a-bol'ish-a-bL  Abolishable. 
Ref.  Sp. 

a-bol'i8b-a-ble.  a.  See  -able. 
a-bol'ish-er,  n.  One  who  abol¬ 
ishes. 

ab'o-li'tion-lze,  v.  t.  To  imbue 
with  abolitionism.  Rare. 
abolke.  Obs.  n.  p.  of  abelgen. 
a-bom'i -na-Dl.  Abominable. 
Ref  Sp. 

a-bom'i-nate.  a.  (L  abomina¬ 
tus,  p.  p.]  Abominated. 


a-bom 'i-na  tor,  «.  One  who 

abominates.  ( Obs.  I 

a-bom'ine,  r.  t.  To  abominate,  j 
||  A  bon'  chat'  bon  rat' (A  bdx' 
sha'  briN'  ra').  [F.]  Lit.,  To 

a  good  cat  a  good  rat ;  well- 
matched. 

|  a'bon  dance'fA'bfiN'ddNs'),  n. 
[F.]  Solo  Whist.  A  declaration 
of  intention  to  make  nine  tricks. 
||  a  bon  dance'  de  biens'  ne 
nuit'  pas'  (dg  byftN*'  ne  nwe' 
pa').  IF.]  Abundance  of  good 
things  does  no  harm. 

a  bon'dance'  d^'cla'r^e'  (da'- 
kla'ra').  LF.]  Solo  Whist.  A 
declaration  of  intention  to  make 
thirteen  tricks. 

A  bon'  droit'  (A  Wn'  drwii'). 
[F.]  With  justice, 
abone.  ^  above. 

A  bon  mar  che'  (A  bfix'  mAr/- 
sha').  [F.]  At  a  good  bargain. 


II  a  bon'ne-ment'  (  A '  b  ti  n '  - 

max'),  n.  IF.]  Subscription, 
abood.  +  ABODE, 
aboord.  +  aboard. 
ab-o'rad,  adv.  [ab-  -4-  orad.] 
Anat.  Away  from  the  mouth:  — 
opposed  to  orad. 
a-bord',  n.  IF.]  Manner  of  ap¬ 
proach  ;  address.  Obs.  or  R. 
a-bord',  v.  t.  [F.  abnrder.]  To 
approach;  to  accost.  Obs. 
a-bord'.  +  aboard. 
a-bord'age.  n.  [F.]  Act  of 
boarding  a  ship  in  an  attack.  Obs. 
ab-or'i-gen  (ftb-Cr'T-j£n),  ab- 
or'i-gin,  ?/.,  sing,  of  aborigines; 
—  occasionally  so  formed, 
ab'o-rig'i-nari-ty  (Ab'fi-rYj'Y- 
nfil'T-tT),  n.  Quality  or  state  of 
being  aboriginal.  Orf.  E.  D. 
ab'o-rig'i-nal-ly.  adv.  of  abo¬ 
riginal.  [  nal.| 

ab'o-rig'l-na-ry,  w.  Anaborigi-| 


II  ab  o-ri'gi-ne  (6-rYi'Y-ne),  [L.] 
From  the  origin  or  beginning. 
A'bor  -  Mi'ri  (a'bftr-me're), 
n.  gee  Indo-Chinese. 
aborne.  +  auburn.  [05.«.  I 
a-borse'ment.  n.  Abortion.| 
a-bor'sive,  a.  [L.  aborsus, 
abortus,  p.  p  1  Abortive.  Obs. 
a  bort',  n.  [L.  abortus,  fr.  ab¬ 
oriri.]  An  abortion.  Obs. 
a-bor'tient  (a-bfir'sh^nt),  a. 
[L  abortiens,  p.  pr.,  miscarry¬ 
ing.]  Med.  Abortifacient. 
a-bor'tion-al,  a.  Abortive, 
a-bor'tiv.  Abortive.  Ref.  S ) 
a-bort'ment,  n  Abortion 
a-bor'tus,  »/.  sing,  fir  pi. 

Med.  An  aborted  fetus, 
abote.  +  about. 

Abou  var.  of  Abu. 

||  A  bouche'  (A  bfiosh'). 

Her.  Having  a  bouche  in  the 
dexter  chief;  —  said  of  a  shield. 


■  X. 

LL.] 


ir-i 


abought  +  about.  [06s.i 
a-bought',  pret.  5r  p.  p.  of  a  b  y.  | 
Abou  HasBan.  Var.  of  Abu  Has- 

8  AN. 

a-bou'li-a  (d-boo'lY-d),  a-bou' 
lie.  Vara,  of  abulia,  abulic. 
a-bound'a-ble,  a.  Abundant. 

Obs. 

aboundance.  aboundant,  etc. 

+  ABUNDANCE,  ABUNDANT,  etc. 

a-bound'er,  n.  One  t  h  a  . 

abounds. 

a-bound'ing.  p.  pr.  Sr  vb.  n.  ot 
abound,— a  bound 'ing-ly,  adv. 
abourne.  -f*  auburn. 
aboutie.  -f*  abut. 
a-bouts',  adr.  Sr  prep.  About ; 
—  now  only  surviving  in  com¬ 
pound  adverbs,  as  in  hereabouf*. 
a-bout'ward.  a-bout'warda, 
adv.  Striving  or  tending  to¬ 
ward.  Obs.  [Obs.  I 

a-bove',  v.  ?.  To  pass  aoove.  | 


ale,  senate,  care,  am,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofd;  eve,  Svent,  end,  recent,  maker;  ice,  Ill;  old,  obey,  orb,  Sdd,  s&ft,  connect ;  use,  unite,  fira,  ftp,  circus,  menii ; 

11  Foreign  Word,  f  Obsolete  Variant  of.  +  combined  with.  «=  equals. 


ABOVE 


7 


ABRUPTNESS 


2.  Fig.,  higher  than;  superior  to  in  any  respect;  surpass¬ 
ing;  beyond  ;  higher  in  measure  or  degree  than  ;  as,  things 
above  comprehension  ;  above  mean  actions;  conduct  above 
reproach.  “  Thy  worth  ...  is  far  above  my  gifts.”  Marlowe. 

I  saw  in  the  way  a  light  from  heaven  above  the  brightness  of 
the  sun.  Acts  xxvi.  13. 

3.  Surpassing  in  number  or  quantity  ;  more  than. 

She  .  .  .  governed  with  manly  counsels  Palmyra,  Syria,  and  the 
East,  above  five  years.  Gibbon. 

Syn.  —Above,*  over,  on,  upon,  beyond.  In  their  literal 
senses  above ,  over,  and  on  (upon)  agree  in  expressing  verti¬ 
cal  direction,  while  beyond  implies  horizontal  direction,  or 
greater  distance  than  that  of  a  given  object  lying  in  any 
direction.  Above,  over ,  and  on  (upon)  differ  in  that  on  (upon) 
always  implies  contact,  while  operand  above  allow  an  inter¬ 
val.  Over  and  above  differ  in  that  over  implies  vertically, 
while  above  may  or  may  not.  Thus,  the  entire  second  story 
of  a  building  is  above,  but  only  a  small  part  of  it  is  directly 
over ,  one  who  stands  on  {upon)  the  ground  floor  ;  the  second 
house  is  beyond  the  first,  as  one  turns  into  a  street ;  Saturn 
is  beyond  Jupiter.  Between  the  figurative  senses  analogous 
relations  hold.  Operand  above  agree  in  the  idea  of  superior¬ 
ity,  but  differ  in  the  immediacy  of  reference.  Thus,  the 
rank  of  ambassador  is  above  that  of  minister,  but  the  Eng¬ 
lish  ambassador  is  not  over  the  Chinese  minister ;  he  stands 
in  that  relation  to  his  own  subordinates  only.  Similarly. 
above  and  over  agree  in  the  idea  of  excess,  which  beyond 
heightens  by  carrying  with  it  the  suggestion  that  the  thing 
exceeded  itself  goes  far ;  as,  “  One  there  is  above  all  others 
well  deserves  the  name  of  Friend;  His  is  love  beyond  a 
brother’s”  (J.  Newton).  With  this  use  of  beyond  should  be 
compared  the  similar  use  of  j>ast ;  as,  “past  all  expressing  ” 
(Shak.).  Figuratively,  on  (upon)  retains  the  implication  of 
close  juxtaposition ;  as.  thereupon,  on  (upon)  receipt  of,  etc. 
Upon  and  on  are  practically  absolute  synonyms.  Upon , 
which  is  less  common  than  it  used  to  be,  is  the  heavier, 
the  more  emphatic  word ;  but  the  choice  is  frequently  de¬ 
termined  by  considerations  of  euphony  alone.  See  below. 
above  all,  before  every  other  consideration  ;  chiefly ;  in 
preference  to  other  things. 

above'  (a-buv'),  a.  Being  above,  that  is,  situated,  placed, 
said,  written,  mentioned,  or  the  like,  above;  as,  the  above 
facts  justify  this  statement. 

a-bove',  n.  Something  that  is  (situated,  written,  men¬ 
tioned,  discussed,  or  the  like)  above.  “The  waters  that 
come  down  from  above .”  Josh.  iii.  13. 

a-bOve'boartF  (-bord7),  adv.  &  a.  Above  the  board  or  table  ; 
hence,  in  open  sight ;  without  trick,  concealment,  or  de¬ 
ception.  “  Fair  and  aboveboard.""  Burke. 

Of*  This  expression  is  said  by  Johnson  to  have  been 
borrowed  from  gamesters,  who,  wheu  they  change  their 
cards,  put  their  hands  under  the  table. 
a-bove'ground7  (-ground7),  adv.  &  a.  Not  below  the  sur¬ 
face  of  the  ground ;  hence,  not  dead  and  buried;  alive, 
a-box'  (fl-bbks'),  adv.  <t*  a.  [Cf.  box  to  boxhaul.]  Naut. 
Braced  aback  ;  —  applied  to  the  head  yards  when  the  head 
sails  only  are  aback, 
abracadabra  (Sb'rci-kd-dSb'rd),  n. 
gin.]  1  A  mystical  word  or  col-  A  ,  ,  A  c  A  D  A  .  „  A 
location  of  letters  written  as  in  the  abracadabb 
accompanying  figure.  Worn  on  an  a  b  r  a  o  a  d  a  b 
amulet  it  was  supposed  to  ward  off  ^bW^W* 
fever.  a  b  r  a  c  a 

2.  Now  usually,  jestingly,  some-  aabbrbaac 

thing  without  meaning  ;  jargon.  a  b  r 

ab  rade'  (5b-rad'),  v.  t.  ;  ab-rad'ed  a  b 

(-rad'Sd)  ;  ab-rad'ing  (-Tng).  [L.  ab- 

radere ,  abrasum ,  to  scrape  off  ;  ab  -j-  radere  to  scrape.  See 
rase,  raze.]  To  rub  or  wear  off  ;  to  waste  or  wear  away  by 
friction ;  as,  to  abrade  rocks.  Also  fig.  —  ab-rad'er  (-er),  n. 

The  poor  and  luckless  are  here  only  as  a  nuisance  to  be  abraded 
and  abated.  Carlyle. 

A'bra-ham  (a'brd-hSm),  n.  [Heb.  Abraham ,  of  uncertain 
meaning.  See  Abram  ]  1.  Bib.  The  first  of  the  patriarchs 
and  founder  of  the  Hebrew  race.  See  Gen.  xi.  ff.  Hence, 
as  a  masc.  proper  name ;  L.  A'bra-ha'mus  ;  F.  Abraham 
fA/br&'&m') ;  It.  Abrahamo  (a/bra-a'mo) ;  Sp.  Abrahan 
(a'bra-an'):  Pg.  Abrahao  Ca7bra-ouN') ;  G.  Abraham  (a'bra- 
ham);  Arab.  Ibrahim  (e7bra-hemO.  —  Dim.  Abe( ab). 

2.  [1.  c.]  A  clothing  store  (East  End,  London).  Colloq. 

A  bra-ham'ic  (a'brd-hSm'Tk),  a.  Pertaining  to  Abraham, 
the  patriarch  ;  as,  the  Abrahamic  covenant. 
A'bra-ham-man'  (a'brd-hSm-mSn7),  or  A'bram-man7 
(a'brdm-mXn7),  n.  [Possibly  in  allusion  to  the  parable  of 
the  beggar  Lazarus  in  Luke  xvi.  Oxf.  E.  D.~\  One  of  a  set 
of  vagabonds  who  roamed  through  England  in  the  16th  and 
17th  centuries,  feigning  lunacy  to  obtain  alms. 
Abraham’s  bosom.  The  abode  of  bliss  in  the  other 
world ;  —  so  called  in  Jewish  writings  and  in  the  New  Tes¬ 
tament  in  allusion  to  the  position  of  a  guest  in  the  place  of 
honor,  whose  head  leaned  back  upon  the  bosom  of  his  host 
as  they  reclined  at  the  table. 

a-brald'  (d-brad'),  v.  t.  d-  i.  [ME.  abreiden ,  abraiden ,  to 
awake,  draw  (a  sword),  AS.  abregdan  to  shake,  draw.  See 
braid.]  To  awake ;  arouse;  to  stir  or  start  up;  also,  to 
shout  out.  Obs.  Chaucer. 

A'bram  (a'brdm),  n.  [Heb.  Abram.']  A  masc.  proper 
name.  L.  A-bra'mus ;  F.  Abram  (a/braN');  It.  Abramo 
(ab-ra'mo) ;  Sp.  Abram  (a-bram').  —  Dim.  A  be  (ab). 

Efp*  "  Probably  .  .  .  the  right  meaning  of  the  name 
Ibram]  is  ‘  Ram  (the  lofty  one)  is  father.’ .  .  .  Even  so, 
te  origin  of  .  .  .  A braham  remains  still  unexplained.  The 
derivation  of  the  name  in  Genesis  xvii.  5  is  only  a  popular 
word  play,  connecting  the  termination  -raham  with  the 
Heb.  .  .  .  [word  for]  ‘  multitude.’  ”  Tvinf  ruble 


[L.  Of  unknown  ori- 


Dici.  of  Bible. 


a-bran'chi-ate  (d-br5i)'kT-at),  a.  Zodl.  Without  gills, 
ab-rase'  (5b-raz'),  a.  [L.  abrasus ,  p.  p.  of  abradere.  See 
abrade.]  Rubbed  smooth.  Obs.  B.  Jonson. 

ab-rase'  (5b-raz'  ;-ras'),  v.  i. ;  ab-rased'  (-razd' ;  -rast') ; 
ab-ras'ing.  To  wear  or  rub  off  or  down  ;  also,  to  smooth 
off;  to  abrade. 

ab-ra'sion  (3b-ra'zlmn),  n.  [L.  abrasio ,  fr.  abradere.  See 
abrade.]  1.  Act  of  abrading  ;  also,  a  place  where  the  sur¬ 
face  has  been  abraded.  Cf.  tolerance,  of  coins. 

2.  The  substance  rubbed  off.  Berkeley. 

3.  Med.  Superficial  excoriation,  with  loss  of  substance 
under  the  form  of  small  shreds. 

4.  Dentistry.  Abnormal  wearing  away  of  the  teeth  by 
either  mechanical  or  chemical  means. 

ab-ra'sive  (-stv),  a.  Tending  to  abrade  ;  producing  abra¬ 
sion  ;  abradant.  —  n.  A  substance  used  for  abrading,  as  for 
grinding,  polishing,  etc. ;  an  abradant. 

The  principal  abrasives  now  used  are  corundum,  emery,  gar¬ 
net,  quartz,  carborundum,  diatomaceous  earth,  tripoli,  pumice 
rouge,  crushed  steel,  abrasive  stones  and  sand.  N.  hit  Encyc 
a  bras'tol  (d-brSs'tol ;  -tol),  n.  A  derivative  of  beta  uaph 
thol,  used  as  a  food  preservative  and  as  a  remedy  for  gout 
ab'raum  (ab'roum  ;  Ger.  ap'roum),  n.  [G.  abraum ,  abraum 
salze .]  A  red  ocher  used  to  darken  mahogany, 
abraum  salts.  A  mixture  of  salts  of  potassium,  sodium, 
magnesium,  etc.,  lying  above  the  Stassfurt  rock  salt.  They 
were  formerly  considered  worthless,  but  are  now  a  most 
important  source  of  potassium  salts, 
a-brax'as  (d-br5k'sds),  n.  [A  name  (containing  the  Greek 
letters  a,  /3,  p,  a,  £,  a,  s,  which,  as  numerals,  amounted  to 
365)  adopted  by  the  Egyptian  Gnostic  Basilides,  to  signify 
the  supreme  deity  as  ruler  of  the  365  heavens  of  his  system.] 
A  mystical  word  used  as  a  charm  and  engraved  on  gems 
among  the  ancients  ;  also,  a  gem  thus  engraved, 
a-breast'  (d-brSst'),  adv.  [a-  on  -f-  breast.]  1.  Side  by  side, 
with  breasts  in  a  line  ;  as,  “  Two  men  could  hardly  walk 
abreast."  Macaulay. 

2.  Naut.  Side  by  side  ;  also,  opposite  ;  over  against,  or  on 
a  line  with,  the  vessel’s  beam  ;  — with  of. 

3.  Up  to  a  certain  level  or  line;  equally  advanced  ;  as,  to 
keep  abreast  of  [or  with]  the  present  state  of  science. 

4.  At  the  same  time  ;  simultaneously.  Obs. 

ab  re-nounce'  (£b7re-nouns'),  v.  t.  [Cf.  L.  abrenuntiare .] 
To  renounce.  Obs. 

ab're-nun'ci-ate  (-nun'si-at ;  -sliT-at),  v.  t.  [L.  abrenun¬ 
tiare ’.]  To  renounce.  Obs.  or  JR. 

ab/re-nun/ci-a'tion  (-nun'sT-a'shwn  ;  -shT-),  n.  \lAj.ahre- 
nuntiatio.]  Absolute  renunciation.  Obs.  or  B. 
aHarld  (a'brTd),  n.  Mech.  A  bush  for  a  pintle, 
abridge'  (d-brTj'),  v.  t.;  a-bridged'  (d-brljd') ;  a-bridg'ing. 
[ME.  abregen,  OF.  abregier ,  F.  abreger,  fr.  L.  abbreviare ; 
ad  (or  ab)  -j-  breviare  to  shorten,  fr.  brevis  short.  See  brief; 
cf.  abbreviate.]  1.  To  make  shorter  ;  to  shorten  in  du¬ 
ration;  lessen;  diminish;  curtail;  as,  to  abridge  labor  ;  to 
abridge  power  or  rights.  “  The  bridegroom  .  .  .  abridged 
his  visit.”  Smollett. 

She  retired  herself  to  Sebaste,  and  abridged  her  train  from  state 
to  necessity.  Fuller. 

2.  To  shorten  or  contract  by  using  fewer  words,  yet  retain¬ 
ing  the  sense  ;  to  epitomize  ;  condense  ;  as,  to  abridge  a 
history  or  dictionary. 

3.  To  deprive ;  to  cut  off  ;  —  followed  by  of,  and  formerly 
by  from  ;  as,  to  abridge  one  of  his  rights. 

Syn.  —  Epitomize,  condense,  contract,  compress;  dimin¬ 
ish,  lessen,  shorten,  reduce.  —  Abridge,  abbreviate,  cur¬ 
tail,  retrench  agree  in  denoting  reduction  in  both  com¬ 
pass  and  content  (see  condense).  Abridge  expresses  the 
reduction  in  compass  of  an  object  which  still  remains  rela¬ 
tively  complete;  as.  an  abridged  dictionary;  abbreviate  im¬ 
plies  reduction,  either  by  cutting  off  or  by  contraction,  yet 
so  that  what  remains,  while  no  longer  complete,  still  stands 
for  or  represents  a  whole  ;  as,  the  abbreviation  “  Eng.”  for 
England,  “  Md.”  for  Maryland ;  curtail  denotes  a  cutting 
off  in  such  fashion  as  to  impair  completeness  ;  as,  "  goin, 
curtailed  from  "  going ;  ”  retrench  suggests  the  reduction 
of  something  felt  to  be  in  excess  ;  as,  to  retrench  one’s  ex¬ 
penses.  When  abridge  and  curtail  are  used  of  rights  or 
privileges,  abridge  still  emphasizes  the  idea  of  reduction  ; 
curtail,  of  deprivation.  See  decrease. 

Thus  ended  her  relation,  which  I  have  abridged  Goldsmith. 
The  custom  of  abbreviating  “the"  belongs  to  the  stvle  in 
which  ...  I  profess  to  write.  Cowper. 

It  is  perhans  tli is  humor  of  speaking  no  more  than  we  needs 
must,  which  has  so  miserably  curtailed  some  of  our  words  that 
in  familiar  writings  and  conversation  they  often  lose  all  but  their 
first  syllables,  as  in  “  mob.,  rep.,  pos.,  incog  "  Addison. 

He  [Horace]  ought  to  have  retrenched  from  his  satires  many 
unnecessary  verses.  Dry  den. 

abridged  notation,  Math.,  a  notation  in  which  a  function  is 
represented  by  a  single  letter,  esp.  in  analytic  geometry, 
a  brldg'ment  (d-brTj'm?nt),  n.  [OF.  abregement.  See 
abridge.]  1.  Act  of  abridging,  or  state  of  being  abridged; 
diminution;  lessening;  reduction  or  deprivation  ;  as,  an 
abridgment  of  pleasures  or  of  expenses. 

2.  A  reduced  form  of  a  work  produced  by  condensation  and 
omission  of  more  or  less  of  detail,  but  retaining  the  general 
sense  and  unity  of  the  original;  an  epitome  ;  a  com  pend  ; 
—  often  distinguished  from  a  compilation  or  extract. 

3.  A  brief  statement  of  a  subject ;  an  epitome  of  the  gen¬ 
eral  outlines  or  principles  of  something;  asynopsis;  specif., 
any  of  various  brief  statements  of  case  law,  such  as  those 
of  Comyn,  Viner,  and  Bacon,  made  before  the  modern 
method  of  reporting  cases  was  used. 


4.  That  which  abridges,  or  cuts  short ;  hence,  an  entertain¬ 
ment  that  makes  the  time  pass  quickly.  Obs. 

What  abridgment  have  you  for  this  evening  ?  What  mask  ? 
What  music  ?  Shak 

Syn.  —  Epitome,  abstract,  synopsis.  See  compendium. 
a'brin  (a'brtn),  n.  [Abr\i$-\--in.]  Physiol.  C hem.  A  poi¬ 
sonous  proteid  contained  in  the  jequirity  bean.  It  is  one 
of  the  most  potent  vegetable  poisons,  resembling  the  poi¬ 
sons  of  snake  venom. 

a-broach'  (d-broch'),  adv.  [a-  on,  in  -f-  broach.] 

1.  Broached;  in  a  condition  for  letting  out  or  yielding 
liquor,  as  a  cask  which  is  tapped. 

Hogsheads  of  ale  were  set  abroach.  Scott. 

2.  Hence  :  In  a  state  to  be  diffused  or  propagated  ;  afoot; 

astir.  “  Mischiefs  that  I  set  abroach."  Shak. 

a  broad'  (d-br6d'),  adv.  [«-  on,  in  -f-  broad.]  1.  At  large ; 
widely  ;  broadly  ;  over  a  wide  space  ;  as,  a  tree  spreads  its 
branches  abroad.  “  The  fox  roams  far  abroad."  Prior. 
2.  Without  a  certain  confine;  outside  the  house;  away 
from  one’s  abode  ;  as,  to  walk  abroad. 

I  went  to  St.  James’,  where  another  was  preaching  in  the  court 
abroad.  Evelyn. 

3-  Beyond  the  bounds  of  a  country ;  in  foreign  countries  ; 
as,  we  have  broils  at  home  and  enemies  abroad.  “  Another 
prince  .  .  .  was  living  abroad,"  Macaulay. 

4.  Astray,  wide  of  the  mark,  as  in  the  phrase  all  abroad. 

“I ’m  only  a  little  abroad ,  that ’s  all.”  Dickens. 

5.  Before  the  public  at  large;  throughout  society  or  the 
world ;  here  and  there  ;  widely. 

He  went  out,  and  began  to  publish  it  much,  and  to  blaze  abroad 
the  matter.  _  Mark  i.  45. 

ab'ro-come  (5b'r6-kom),  n.  [NL.  Abrocoma ;  Gr.  a/3 pos 
graceful  -f-  icdgr)  hair.]  Either  of  two  ratlike  liystricomor- 
phic  rodents,  having  fine  soft  fur  and  large  rounded  ears. 
They  constitute  the  genus  Ab-roc'o-ma  (Sb-r5k'o-md). 
They  are  found  in  the  Andes  Mountains, 
ab'ro-gate  (-gat),  V.  t.  ;  ab'ro-gat7ed  (-gat/gd) ;  ab'ro-gat7- 
ing  (-Tng).  [L.  abrogatus,  p.  p.  of  abrogare  ;  ab  -}-  rogare 

to  aek,  require,  propose.  See  rogation.]  1.  To  annul  by 
an  authoritative  act ;  to  abolish  by  the  authority  of  the 
maker  or  his  successor  ;  to  repeal ;  —  applied  to  the  repeal 
of  laws,  decrees,  ordinances,  the  abolition  of  customs,  etc. 

Let  us  see  whether  the  New  Testament  abrogates  what  we  so 
frequently  sec  in  the  Old.  South. 

Whose  laws,  like  those  of  the  MedeB  and  Persians,  they  cannot 
alter  or  abrogate.  Burke. 

2.  To  put  an  end  to  ;  to  do  away  with;  to  setaside.  Shak. 
Syn.  —  Annul,  revoke,  repeal,  cancel.  See  abolish. 
ab  ro-ga'tlon  (-ga'simn),  n.  [L.  abrogatio:  cf.  F.  abroga¬ 
tion.]  Act  of  abrogating  ;  repeal  by  authority, 
ab'ro  ga-tive  (5t/ro-ga-tTv),  a.  Tending  or  designed  to  ab¬ 
rogate  ;  as,  an  abrogative  law. 

A-bro'ma  (d-bro'md),  n.  [NL. ;  a-  not  -f  Gr.  ppiopa  that  is 
eaten.]  Bot.  A  small  genus  of  East  Indian  sterculiaceous 
trees  noted  for  the  strong  white  fiber  derived  from  their 
bark.  See  devil’s  cotton. 

A-bro'ni-a  (a-bro'nT-d),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  a/3p6?  graceful.] 
Bot.  A  genus  of  American  nyctaginiaceous  plants  having 
fleshy  leaves  and  showy  fragrant  pink  or  white  flowers  in 
umbel-like  heads.  The  calyx  is  salver-shaped,  with  a  per¬ 
sistent  3-5-winged  base.  Sand  verbena  and  wild  lantana 
are  cultivated  species.  Also  [1.  c. ],  a  plant  of  this  genus, 
ab-rupt'  (db-rupt'),  a.  [L.  abrvptus,  p.  p.  of  abrumpere  to 
break  off ;  ab  -f-  rumpere  to  break,  rupture.  See  rupture.] 

1.  Broken  off ;  very  steep,  or  craggy,  as  rocks,  precipices, 

banks ;  precipitous  ;  as,  abrupt  places.  “  Tumbling  through 
rocks  abrupt."  Thomson. 

2.  Accomplished  or  done  without  notice  to  prepare  the 

mind  for  the  event ;  sudden  ;  hasty ;  unceremonious. 
“  The  cause  of  your  abrupt  departure.”  Shak. 

3.  Having  sudden  transitions  from  one  subject  to  another; 
unconnected;  broken. 

The  abrupt  style,  which  hath  many  breaches.  B.  Jonson. 

4.  Bot.  Suddenly  terminating,  as  if  cut  off. 

Syn.  —  Sudden,  unexpected,  hasty ;  rough,  curt,  brusque, 
blunt,  unceremonious :  disconnected,  broken  ;  sheer,  per¬ 
pendicular,  vertical,  snarp.  —  Abrupt,  steep,  precipitous. 
Abrupt,  as  here  compared,  applies  to  a  surface  (as  an 
acclivity  or  declivity)  which  rises  or  descends  at  a  sharp 
pitch  or  angle ;  as,  "  From  those  abrupt  and  perilous  rocks 
the  man  had  fallen  ”  ( Wordsworth) ;  cf.,  “  It  is  the  high 
land  nearest  to  the  shore  which  falls  most  abruptly  ”  (King- 
lake) ;  “  The  Erzgebirge  .  .  .  rise  abruptly  to  the  heights  of 
over  4000  feet  ”  (Mill).  Steep  implies  such  an  angle  as  ren¬ 
ders  ascent,  less  frequently  descent,  difficult ;  as,  “  A  mili¬ 
tary  road,  which  rises  .  .  .  by  an  acclivity  not  dangerously 
steep,  but  sufficiently  laborious”  (Johnson);  "My  horse, 
weary  with  the  steepness  of  the  rise,  staggered  a  little  ” 
(id.);  "The  descent  is  .  .  .  infinitely  more  steep  than  the 
going  up”(  T.  Gray).  Precipitous  suggests  an  angle  approx¬ 
imately  vertical ;  as,  "  in  danger  [of  falling]  owing  to  the 
precipitous  nature  of  the  path  ”  (G.  Borrow) ;  "  a  big  black, 
precipitous  roof  ”  (//.  James).  See  precipitous,  acclivity. 
ab-rup'tion  (5b-rup'shwn),  n.  [L.  abruptio ,  fr.  abrumpere.] 
A  sudden  breaking  off ;  a  violent  separation  of  bodies. 

“  Sudden  and  total  abruption  of  all  in¬ 
tercourse.”  MUman. 

ab-rupt'ly,  adv.  In  an  abrupt  manner, 
abruptly  acuminate,  Bot.,  having  a 
broad  apex  tapering  abruptly  to  a 
sharp  point;  — said  of  leaves,  petals, 
etc.  —  a.  pinnate,  Bot..  pinnate  with¬ 
out  an  odd  leaflet  at  the  end.  Cf.  odd-pinnate. 
ab-rupt'ness,  n.  State  or  quality  of  being  abrupt. 


Abruptlv  Pinnate 


a-bove'-ciPed,  a.  Cited  above, 
a-bove'deck'',  a.  On  deck  ; 
hence,  aboveboard, 
o-bove'-men^ioned.  a-bove'- 
named7,  a.  Mentioned  or  named 
before  ;  aforesaid, 
a-bove 'said',  a.  Mentioned  or 
recited  above. 

a-bove'stairs^  adv.,  or  above 
stairs.  Upstairs. 

[|  ab  o'vo.  [L.]  From  the  e^g  ; 
hence,  from  the  beginning. 

[J  ab  o'vo  us'que  ad  ma'la. 
[L.]  From  the  egg  to  the  apples 
(said  of  a  dinner)  ;  hence,  from 
beginning  to  end. 

Horace  ( Satires  I.  iii.  G). 
a-bow',  v.  t.  tf  i.  [AS.  abugan.] 
To  bend  ;  submit ;  incline.  Obs. 
abowen,  abowne.  +  above. 
abowght,  abowte.  about. 
aboyede.  Obs.  pret.  of  abow. 
abp.  Ahbr.  Archbishop, 
abr.  Abbr.  Abridged  ;  abridger  ; 
abridgment. 

II  a'bra  (a'bra),  n.  [Sp.,  a  bay. 


valley.]  A  narrow  pass  or  defile  ; 

a  break  in  a  mesa  ;  the  mouth 
of  a  canon.  Southivestern  U.  S. 
a-brac'a-lam  (d-br&k'd-l&m), 
n.  [Cf.  abracadabra. 1  A  cab¬ 
alistic  word  used  as  a  cnarm. 
ab-ra'dant  ( ab-ra'drlnt),  a.  A 
n.  [OF.,  scraping.]  =  abrasive. 
A^ra-ham'i-dae  ( a/br«-ham'Y- 
de).  n.  pi.  [NL.l  Descendants 
of  Abraham  ;  Hebrews. 
A'bra-ham-ite,  n.  Eccl.  Hist,  a 
One  of  a  branch  of  the  Paul- 
icians; — from  their  leader,  Abra¬ 
ham  of  Antioch,  of  the  9th  cen¬ 
tury.  b  One  of  a  sect  of  Bohe¬ 
mian  deists,  of  the  18th  century. 
A/bra-ham-it'ic  ( a'bra-h  ftm-Yt'- 
Yk),  a.  Of  or  pert,  to  Abraham, 
the  patriarch  of  Israel. 
Abraham's  balm.  Agnus  castus. 
abraid.  •]*  abroad. 
a-braid'.  Corrupt,  of  upbraid. 
a-braid',  n.  [See  abraid,  v.l 
A  start.  Obs. 

a'bram.  n.  [Corrupt,  of  au¬ 


burn.]  A  brown  color  ;  — called 
also  abraham  color.  Obs.  — 
a'bra-ham-col'ored,  n.  Obs. 
A'bram  ide,  A'bram-ite,  n.  A 

Jew.  Obs. 

Ab'ra-mis  (Sb'rd-TnYs),  n.  [N  L., 
fr.  Or.  a  ftp  apis  a  kind  of  fish.] 
Zodl.  A  genus  of  fishes,  of  which 
the  European  fresh -water  bream 
(A.  brama)  is  the  type, 
a-bran'chi-al  (d-brSp'kY-Al),  a. 
[a-  not  -f-  branchial.]  Abran- 
chian. 

a-bran'chi-an  (-dn),  a.  Zool. 
Without  gills.  —  ;?.  An  abran- 
chian  animal. 

A-bran'chi-a'ta  (-a'td),  n.  pi. 
[NL.]  Zool.  A  group  of  anne¬ 
lids,  which  have  no  special  or¬ 
gans  of  respiration.  Also,  any 
of  several  other  groups  of  ani¬ 
mals  without  gills, 
a-bran'chi-ous  (-kY-us),  a. 
Zool.  Without  gills, 
ab'ra-sax  (fi.b'ra-s&ks),  n.  — 

ABRAXAS. 


||  &  bras/  ou'verta'  (4  brd'-zoo'- 
var').  [F.]  WTith  open  arms; 
cordially. 

a-bray',  r.  i.  =  abraid. 
abroad,  abrede,  abreed,  adv. 
Abroad.  Obs.  or  Scot. 
abrecocke,  abrecox.  +  apricot. 
||  a'fire  g£'  (a/l)ra/zha'), [F.] 
Abridgment  ;  abstract ;  epitome 
a-breg'ge.  abridge. 
a-brefd  ,  adv.  [ME.  on  hrede  in 
breadth,  fr.  AS.  brsedu  breadth.] 
Wide  apart ;  abroad.  Obs. 
a-breid'en.  -f  abraid. 
ab-rep'tion  (ftb-rcp'shtZn),  n. 
[L.  abreptvs ,  p.  p.  of  abripere  to 
snatch  away.]  A  snatching 
away.  Obs. 

a-brest'.  Abreast.  Ref.  Sp. 

[|  a^reu^oir'  (A'brfUvwtir'),  n. 
[F.,  a  watering  trough.]  Mason¬ 
ry.  The  joint  or  interstice  be¬ 
tween  stones. 

abreviate.  ^  abbreviate. 
abreyde.  +  abraid. 
a'bric(a'brYk  ;  ttb'-),  a.  [A&rws 


-I-  -ic.]  Chem.  Designating  a 
complex  nitrogenous  organic 
acid  found  in  the  jequirity  Dean, 
ab'ri-cock, abricote.  ^  apricot. 
a-bridg'a-ble,  a-bridge 'a-ble,  a. 
See  -able. 

a -bridged',  p.  a.  of  abridge. 
—  a-bridg'ed-ly,  adv.  [ment.| 
a-bridge 'ment.  Var.  of  abrido-| 
a-bridg'er,  n.  One  who  abridges, 
abrigge.  +  abridge. 

A-brr  go  lime 'stone  (a-bre'gd). 
[Cf.  Sp.  ( thrlgo  a  shelter.]  Gcol. 
A  formation  of  the  Cambrian 
system  in  Arizona, 
a-brim',  adv.  Full  to  the  brim, 
a  -  broach',  v.  t.  [OF.  ahro- 
cA/er.l  To  broach;  tap.  Obs. 
abroad.  obs.  corruption  of 
aboard,  abrood. 
abroche.  +  abroach. 
abrode.  ^  aboard,  abroad. 
abroden.  Obs.  p.  d.  of  abraid. 
ab'ro-ga-ble  (&b'ro-gd-b’l ),  a. 
Capable  of  being  abrogated, 
ab'ro-gate,  p.  a.  If  p.  p.  [L. 


abrogatus,  p.  p.]  Abrogated. 
Obs.  as  p.  p.  [rogates.  I 

ab'ro-ga  tor,  n.  One  who  ab-| 
abron.  auburn. 
abrood  +  abroad. 
a-brood',  adv.  Brooding.  Rare. 
a-brook'.  v.  t.  To  brook  ;  en¬ 
dure.  Obs.  Shak. 

II  a'bro  sol'  (a'brS  sOl').  [Sp.] 
The  hanchinol- 

ab-rot'a-num  (ttb-rQt'd  -  n«m), 
n.  [LL.,  fr.  L.  abrotonum,  fr. 
Gr.  aflpoTovov  an  aromatic 
plant.]  Southernwood, 
abruden.  Obs.  p.  p.  of  abraid. 

||  briile'-pour  point'  (a  brill'- 
poor'pwfiN').  [F.]  Lit.,  so  as  to 
burn  the  doublet  (with  the  pis¬ 
tol)  ;  hence,  at  close  quarters, 
abrune.  i*  auburn. 
ab-rupt',  n.  [L.  abrw^fwm.]  An 
abrupt  place.  Poetic.  “Over 
the  vast  abrupt."  Milton. 
ab  rupt',  v.  t.  To  tear  off  or 
asunder.  Ohs. 

ab-rupt'ed-ly,  adv.  Abruptly 


food,  foot ;  out,  oil ;  chair  ;  go  ;  sing,  ii)k  ;  ♦hen,  thin ;  natAire,  verdure  (250) ;  K  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144) ;  boN  ;  yet ;  zh  =  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Guide. 
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Aprils  (a'brfts),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  a/3p<k  graceful,  delicate.] 
Bot.  A  small  genus  of  tropical  fabaceous  vines  having 
pinnate  leaves,  purple  flowers  with  4-lobed  calyx,  and  a 
compressed  pod.  A.  abrus  is  the  Indian  licorice.  See  In¬ 
dian  LICORICE,  JEQUIRITY  BEAN. 

Ab'sa-lom  (ab'sd-l<3m),  n.  [L.  Absalom ,  fr.  Heb.  Absha - 
lom .]  1.  Bib.  King  David’s  favorite  son,  who  rebelled 

against  his  father,  and  for  whom,  after  his  untimely 
death  at  the  hands  of  Joab,  the  king  grieved.  2  Sam.  xviii. 

2.  The  Duke  of  Monmouth,  a  natural  sou  of  Charles  II.;  — 
so  named  in  Dryden’s  poem  “  Absalom  and  Achitophel,”  a 
political  satire  written  about.  1680  in  defense  of  Charles  II. 
(David),  and  against  the  Whig  party, 
ab-sa'ro  kite  (5b-sa'r6-kit),  n.  [From  the  Absaroka  Range, 
Yellowstone  National  Park,  Wyoming.]  Petrog.  An  erup¬ 
tive  pock  of  basaltic  aspect,  consisting  of  a  dark  to  light 
gray  ground  mass  inclosing  crystals  of  olivine  and  augite. 
ab'scess  (Sb'ses),  n.;  pi.  abscesses  (-5z  ;  -Tz).  [L.  absces- 
sus  a  going  away,  gathering  of  humors,  abscess,  fr.  absce- 
dere ,  abscessum ,  to  go  away  ;  ab,  abs  -f-  cedere  to  go  off,  re¬ 
tire.  See  cede.]  Med.  A  circumscribed  collection  of  pus, 
in  any  part  of  the  body,  formed  by  the  disintegration  and 
stretching  of  the  tissues,  usually  due  to  injury,  toxication, 
or  infection  from  bacteria.  —  ab'scessed  (St/sSst),  a. 
ab  scind'  (5b-sTnd'),  v.  t.  [L.  abscindere  ;  ab  -J-  scindere  to 
rend,  cut.  See  schism.]  To  rend  ;  to  cut  asunder.  Rare. 
“  Two  syllables  .  .  .  abscinded  from  the  rest.”  Johnson. 
ab  scise'  (5b-slz'),  V.  t.  [L.  abscisus ,  p.  p.  of  abscidere  to 
cut  off.]  1.  To  cut  off.  Obs.  R. 

2.  Bot.  To  separate  by  abscission. 

ab-scis'sa  (Xb-sTs'd),  n.;  E.  pi.  -sas  (-dz),  L.  pi.  -sje  (-e). 
[L.,  fern,  of  abscissus ,  p.  p.  of  abscindere  to  cut  off.  See 
abscind.]  Geom.  One  of  the  elements  of  reference  by 
which  a  point,  as  of  a  curve,  is  referred  to  a  system  of  fixed 
rectilineal  coordinate  axes.  When  referred  to  two  inter¬ 
secting  axes,  one  of  them  called  the  axis  of  abscissas,  or  of 
X,  ana  the  other  the  axis  of  ordinates,  or  of  Y,  the  abscissa 
of  the  point  is  the  distance  cut  off  from  the  axis  of  X  by  a 
line  drawn  through  it  and  parallel  to  the  axis  of  Y.  When 
a  point  in  space  is  referred  to  three  axes  having  a  common 
intersection,  the  abscissa  may  be  the  distance  measured 
parallel  to  any  one  of  them,  from  the  point  to  the  plane  of 
the  other  two  axes.  Abscissas  and  or¬ 
dinates  taken  together  are  called  coor-  Y/ 
dinates.  Thus :  OX  or  YP  is  the  abscissa 
of  the  point  P  of  the  curve,  and  OY 
or  XP  its  ordinate,  the  intersecting 
lines  OX  and  OY  being  the  axes  of  ab-  / 

scissas  and  ordinates  respectively,  and  erf - kr 

the  point  O  their  origin.  ' 

ab-scls'sion  (-stzh'Sn),  n.  [L .  absds-  Abscissa. 
sio.  See  abscind.]  *’ .  Act  or  process  of  cutting  off,  or  put¬ 
ting  an  end  to;  state  of  being  cut  off  ;  sudden  termination. 
Not  to  be  cured  without  the  abscission  of  a  member,  dec.  Taylor . 

2.  Rhet.  A  figure  of  speech  employed  when  a  speaker  hav¬ 
ing  begun  to  say  a  thing  stops  abruptly  :  thus,  “He  is  a 
man  of  so  much  honor  and  candor,  and  of  such  generosity 
—  but  I  need  say  no  more.” 

3.  Bot.  The  natural  separation  of  parts  by  disorganization 
of  the  absciss-layer. 

ab'sciss-lay'er  (Xb'.sTs-la'er),  n.  Bot.  A  zone  of  tissue 
forming  a  layer  of  separation  ;  a  septum, 
ab  scond'  (5b-sk5ud'),  v.  i. ;  ab-scond'ed  ;  ab-scond'ing. 
[L.  abscondere  to  hide  ;  ab ,  abs  -f-  condere  to  lay  up  ;  con- 
-j-  -dere  (in  comp.)  to  put.  Cf.  sconce.]  1.  To  hide,  with¬ 
draw,  or  be  concealed. 

The  marmot  absconds  all  winter.  day . 

2.  To  depart  clandestinely  ;  to  steal  off  and  secrete  one's 
self;  —  used  specif,  of  persons  who  leave  the  jurisdiction  of 
a  court  or  secrete  themselves  within  its  jurisdiction  for  a 
fraudulent  purpose,  such  as  hindering  or  defrauding  credi¬ 
tors  by  avoiding  legal  process. 

That  very  homesickness  which,  in  regular  armies,  drives  so 
many  recruits  to  abscond.  jlacauluy. 

Syii.  —  See  decamp. 

ab-scond'ed,  p.  a.  Hidden  ;  concealed  ;  secluded.  —  ab- 

scond'ed-ly,  adv. 

ab  scond'ence  (Sb-skSn'dens),  n.  Fugitive  concealment; 
secret  retirement ;  hiding.  Rare. 

ab'sence  (Sb'scns),  n.  [F.,  fr.  L.  absentia.  See  absent.] 

1.  State  or  time  of  being  absent  or  withdrawn  from  a  place 
or  from  companionship ;  —  opposed  to  presence.  Cf .  death, 
for  presumption  founded  on  absence. 

Not  as  in  my  presence  only,  but  now  much  more  in  my  ab¬ 
sence.  Phil.  li.  12. 

2.  Want;  destitution;  withdrawal.  “  In  the  absence  of  con¬ 
ventional  law.”  Kent. 

3.  Inattention  to  things  present ;  abstraction  (of  mind) ; 

as.  absence  of  mind.  “  Reflecting  on  the  little  absences  and 
distractions  of  mankind.”  Addison. 

To  conquer  that  abstraction  which  is  called  absence.  Landor. 

4.  A  void  place,  as  of  a  person  imagined  present. 

The  balconies  are  full  of  the  absences  of  gay  cavaliers  and  gen¬ 
tle  dames.  *  Howells. 

absence  without  leave,  Mil.  &  Nav .,  the  offense  of  unper¬ 
mitted  absence  from  a  ship  or  command  without  such  in¬ 
tent  to  remain  away  indefinitely  as  to  constitute  desertion, 
ab'sent  (St/sent),  a.  [F.,  fr.  L.  absens ,  absentis ,  p.  pr.  of  ab- 
esse  to  be  away  (from);  ab  -f-  me  to  be.  Cf.  sooth.]  1.  Being 
away  from  a  place  ;  withdrawn  from  a  place  ;  not  present. 
“  Expecting  absent  friends.”  Shak. 

IIow  have  ye  spent  your  absent  time  from  me?  Marloive. 

2 .  Not  existing ;  lacking ;  as,  the  part  was  aborted  or  absent. 

3.  Inattentive  to  what  is  passing  ;  absent-minded  ;  preoccu¬ 
pied  ;  as,  an  absent  air. 

What  is  commonly  called  an  absent  man  is  commonly  either  a 
very  weak  or  a  very  affected  man.  Chesterfield. 

Syn.  — Absent-minded,  inattentive,  musing,  dreaming, 
lost,  absorbed,  engrossed.  — Absent,  abstracted,  preoccu¬ 
pied  denote  a  want  of  attention  to  one’s  surroundings. 
Absent  implies  an  unconscious  wandering  of  one’s  thoughts 
from  present  scenes  or  topics  of  discourse  (cf.  absent- 
minded),  and  is  relatively  negative  in  its  force;  abstracted 
suggests  a  positive  drawing  off  of  the  mind  from  present 
things  to  some  weighty  matter  for  reflection ;  preoccupied 


suggests  that  the  absence  of  the  attention  from  things  at 
hand  is  due  to  its  having  been  previously  absorbed  in  some 
more  engrossing  thought  or  pursuit.  See  absorb. 

Sir  Joshua  .  .  .  wan  so  much  caught,  that  he  could  think  of 
nothing  else,  and  was  quite  absent  all  the  day,  not  knowing  a 
word  that  was  said  to  him.  Mad. D'  Arbi  ay. 

He  seemed  not  so  much  sulky  as  abstracted.  As  the  evening 
wore  away  he  became  more  and  more  absorbed  in  reverie,  from 
which  no  sallies  of  mine  could  arouse  him.  Pqe- 

His  ballads  are  generally  thin  and  scanty  of  import,  for  ...  he 
was  preoccupied  by  technical  requirements.  Stevenson. 

ab-sent'  (Sb-sSnt'),  v.  t. ;  ab-sent'ed  ;  ab-sent'ino.  [Cf. 
F.  absenter.~\  1.  To  take  or  withdraw  (one’s  self)  to  such 
a  distance  as  to  prevent  intercourse. 

If  alter  due  summons  any  member  absents  himself,  he  is  to  be 
fined.  Addison. 

2.  To  withhold  from  being  present.  Obs.  “Go;  for  thy 

stay,  not  free,  absents  thee  more.”  Milton. 

3.  To  depart  from;  as,  to  absent  the  kingdom.  Obs. 
ab'sen  ta'tlon  (-sen-ta'shdn),  n.  An  absenting  of  one’s  self. 
ab7 sen  tee'  (-te'),  n.  One  who  is  absent,  or  who  absents 

himself,  from  his  country,  office,  post,  duty,  etc. ;  specif.  : 
a  A  landholder  who  lives  in  another  country  or  district  than 
that  where  his  estate  is  situated  ;  as,  an  Irish  absentee. 

An  absentee  may  be  variously  defined  as  a  landed  proprietor 
who  resides  away  from  his  estate,  or  from  his  country  ;  or,  more 
generally,  any  unproductive  consumer  who  lives  out  of  the  coun¬ 
try  from  which  he  derives  his  income.  Diet,  of  Pol.  Econ. 
b  Law.  A  person  whose  legal  residence  is  out  of  a  jurisdic¬ 
tion  and  who  has  no  one  to  legally  represent  him  within  it. 
Local,  U.  S.  c  A  convict ;  —  formerly  so  called  in  Australia, 
ab'sen-tee'ism  (-Tz’m),  n.  State  or  practice  of  an  absen¬ 
tee;  esp.,  the  practice  of  absenting  one’s  self  from  the 
country  or  district  where  one’s  estate  is  situated, 
ab'sent— mind' ed  (Xb'sent-min'dSd  ;  87),  a  Being  in  a 
temporary  state,  or  possessing  a  habit,  of  mind  in  which  the 
person  affected  fails  to  respond  to  the  ordinary  demands 
on  his  attention.  Such  a  state  or  habit  may  result  either 
from  distraction  or  extreme  concentration  of  attention, 
and  under  pathological  conditions  may  become  constant. 
— ab  sent-mind'ed  ly,  arfy.— ab  sent-mind'ed  ness,  n. 
ab'sinth  )  (Xb'sTnth;  F.  ip'sSNt'),  n.  [F.  absinthe.  See 
ab'sinthe  I  absinthium.]  1.  Absinthium. 

2.  A  green  alcoholic  liquor  containing  oils  of  wormwood 
and  anise,  and  other  aromatics,  and  used  principally  in 
France.  It  is  much  more  intoxicating  than  ordinary  liq- 
uorSj  and  produces  nervous  derangement.  It  is  made  ex¬ 
tensively  m  Switzerland,  but  in  the  trade  Swiss  absinth 
often  signifies  the  strongest  variety,  wherever  made. 

ab  sin'thi-al  (Sb-sTn'thT-al)  )  a.  Ot  or  pertaining  to  worm- 
all- sin'thi-an  (Xb-sni'thT-dn)  |  wood;  bitter, 
ab  sin'thi-ate  (-thT-at),  v.  t. ;  -at/ed  (  at/gd);-AT/iNo(-Tng). 
[From  L.  absinthium .]  To  impregnate  with  wormwood, 
ab-sln'thln  (-thin),  n.  Chem.  A  glucoside,  C^H^Os,  the 
bitter  principle  of  wormwood, 
ab-sin'thine  (-thin  ;  -thin),  a.  Like  absinth, 
ab'sinth-ism  (Xb'sTnth-Tz’m ;  Sb-sTnth'Tz’m),  n.  Med.  A 
diseased  condition  due  to  the  excessive  use  of  absinth, 
ab-sin'thi-um  (Xb-sTn'thT-ttm),  v.  [L.,  from  Gr.  d»/uV0iop.] 
The  common  wormwood  {Artemisia  absinthium). 
ab'so-lute  (Xt/so-lut),  a.  [L.  absolutes,  p,  p.ot  absolvere: 
cf.  F.  absolUy  in  OF.  sometimes  spelt  absolut.  See  ab¬ 
solve.]  1.  Absolved;  freed;  disengaged.  Obs.  “  Free  and 
absolute  from  all  necessity.”  Chaucer. 

2  Free  from  imperfection ;  complete  in  its  owm  character  ; 
perfect ;  whole  ;  complete. 

So  absolute  she  seems, 

And  in  herself  complete.  Milton 

3.  Free  from  mixture;  simple;  pure  ;  as,  absolute  alcohol. 

4.  Free  from  limit,  restriction,  or  qualification. 

Where  a  duty  is  absolute,  there  is  no  right  with  which  it  corre¬ 
lates.  There  is  no  right  to  which  it  answers.  It  neither  implies, 
nor  is  implied  by,  a  right.  John  Austin. 

Specif.  :  a  Free  from  external  restraint  or  limitations  ;  in¬ 
dependent  ;  unqualified  ;  complete  ;  as,  absolute  monarch  or 
monarchy  ;  absolute  veto  ;  absolute  ownership ;  absolute  gift; 
absolute  delivery,  b  Free  from  relation  to  something  else, 
whether  of  the  same  or  of  another  kind  ;  esp.,  free  from  the 
variability  and  error  natural  to  human  cognitions  and  per¬ 
ceptions  ;  positive  ;  intrinsic  ;  hence,  existent  in  the  most 
positive  sense ;  actual ;  real ;  as,  absolute  science  is  knowl¬ 
edge  of  things  as  they  exist  in  themselves. 

In  metaphysics  the  meaning  of  absolute  varies  from  the 
negative  idea  ol  unconditioned  or  unqualified  to  the  positive  no¬ 
tion  of  self-existent  or  self-sufficient.  All  of  its  meanings,  how- 
eyer,  suggest  the  idea  of  nonrelntive  or  independent.  In  its 
vaguest  sense,  for  example,  as  used  by  Herbert  Spencer  in  “  ab¬ 
solute  unknowable,"  it  is  applied  to  that  which  indefinitely  tran¬ 
scends  any  conceivable  limitation  or  determination,  and  again  it 
appears  in  the  Oriental  sense  of  utter  negation,  or  denial  of  aught 
that  is  finite  or  restrictive.  With  Sir  Wm.  Hamilton,  taken  as  a 
substantive,  the  term  denotes  the  unconditionally  limited,  which 
is  opposed  to  the  unconditionally  unlimited,  or  infinite.  The  sub¬ 
stantive  use  —  ns  the  absolute  —  is  especially  prominent  with  ref¬ 
erence  to  the  Philosophy  of  the  Absolute,  a  term  sometimes  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  philosophic  systems  of  Schelling  and  Hegel,  which 
profess  to  treat  of  the  nature  of  being  in  itself,  not,  however,  as  re¬ 
lationless,  though  this  is  often  affirmed,  but  as  self-relation  and 
not  ns  dependent  on  other  being.  Mind  is  affirmed  to  be  self-re¬ 
lation.  Consciousness,  will,  and  all  forms  of  spiritual  being  are 
characterized  by  self-relation,  but  physical  or  material  being  has 
the  form  of  relation  to  another  and  is  dependent,  not  complete  in 
itself,  i.  e.,  receives  its  form  from  outside.  It  must  be  noted  that  the 
absolute  in  this  sense  is  primarily  that  of  Plato  (“  Laws,"  Book 
X.).  as  self-moved,  avroKiv^TiKOv,  and  is  sharplv  to  be  distin¬ 
guished  from  the  use  of  the  term  by  Sir  Wm.  Hamilton,  and  also 
irom  its  use  as  applied  to  the  first  principle  of  Spinoza  (his  sub¬ 
stance),  to  the  Being  of  the  Eleatic  school,  and  to  the  prevailing 
conceptions  of  Indian  thought,  esp.  that  of  Kapila,  nr  that  of  the 
Bhagavad-Gita,  and  to  any  and  all  pantheistic  schemes.  The  abso¬ 
lute  in  the  former  sense  means  the  self-determined  ;  in  the  second 
sense,  it  means  the  utterly  indeterminative,  the  indistinguishable, 
and  hence  that  which  is  identical  with  pure  nothing.  The  philos¬ 
ophies  of  Plato,  Aristotle,  and  Ilegel  teach  the  same  doctrine  in 
this  respect,  and  hold  self-determination  to  be  the  essence  of  true 
being ;  determination  through  others  the  essence  of  dependent 
being,  or  finitude  ;  indeterminateness  the  essence  of  the  empty 
absolute,  equivalent  to  pure  nothing.  W.  T.  Harris. 

C  Logic.  Considered  apart  from  attributes  or  accidents ; 
taken  in  its  essential  nature  ;  not  involving  reference  to  any¬ 
thing  else. 


tbs.  Abbr.  Absolutely;  abstract. 

A.  B.  S.  Abbr.  American  Bible 
Society. 

abscedarie.  abecedary. 
ab-scede'.  v  i.  [L.  abscedere.] 
To  move  away  or  out  of  contact. 
Obs.  —  ab-sce'dent.  a.  Obs „ 
ab-sces'sion  (ftb-sesh'lfn),  n. 
[L.  abscessio  a  separation.  See 
AB8CX8S.1  A  separating;  re¬ 
moval  ;  also,  an  abscess  Obs. 
ab'sce38-root  ,  n.  The  creeping 


Greek  valerian  (  Polemomum 

reptans ).  See  under  Greek. 
ab-sci'8ion  (-sYzh'un),,  n.  — - 
ABSCISSION.  Isa.! 

ab'seiss  (fib'eYs),  n.  ==  abscis-| 
||  ab-scis'si-o  in'fl-ni'ti  (&b- 
sYsh'Y-o  Yn'fY-nl'tl).  [L.,  abscis¬ 
sion  of  an  indefinite  (number).] 
A  logical  process  for  arriving  at 
a  true  conclusion  by  the  succes¬ 
sive  exclusion  of  hypotheses, 
ab-scis'sor  (ib-sls^r),  n.  One 


that  rends  or  cuts  asu  nder.  Obs. 

ab- sconce'  ( ftb-skfins'),  n.  [LL. 
absconsa.)  P.  C.  Ch.  A  dark  lan¬ 
tern  used  at  lauds  and  matins 
and  as  a  desk  lantern, 
ab-scond',  v.  t.  To  hide;  con¬ 
ceal.  Obs.  [sconds.  1 

ab  scond'er,  n.  One  who  ab-| 
ab'see.  f  ABC. 
ab'sen-cy  (-sT),  n.  Absence.  Obs. 
ab'Bent,  n.  An  absentee.  Obs. 
or  Scots  Law. 


nf-ils),  a.  [LL.  absentane 
Pertaining  to  absence.  Obs 
ab'sen-tee'ship,  n.  See-sm 
ab-sent'er,  n.  One  who  abs 
himself. 

[I  ab-sen'te  re'o.  [L.]  L 
The  defendant  being  absenl 
ab'sent-ly,  adv.  of  absent. 
ab-sent'ment.  n.  State  of  b< 
absent  ;  withdrawal.  Pare 
ab'sent-ness,  n.  See -ness. 


d  Gram.  Standing  apart  from  its  usual  construction  with 
another  word  or  words ;  —  said  of  certain  verbal  and  other 
expressions,  or  of  the  cases  in  which  they  so  stand  ;  as,  the 
nominative,  genitive,  or  ablative,  absolute  ;  also  of  an  ad¬ 
jective  standing  without  a  governed  substantive;  as  in,  the 
field  is  ours  ;  also  of  certain  uses  of  the  transitive  verb  (see 
transitive,  a.)  or  of  the  form  of  a  word  so  used ;  as,  ours 
is  the  absolute  form  of  our. 

5.  Positive  ;  clear  ;  certain  ;  not  doubtful.  Rare. 

I  am  absolute 't  was  very  Cloten.  Shak. 

6.  Authoritative;  peremptory.  Rare. 

The  peddler  stopped,  and  tapped  her  on  the  head, 

With  absolute  forefinger,  brown  and  ringed.  Mrs.  Browning. 

7.  Physics,  a  Independent,  as  far  as  possible,  of  arbitrary 
standards;  esp.,  pertaining  to,  or  derived  in  the  simplest 
manner  from,  the  fundamental  units  of  length,  mass,  and 
time;  as,  absolute  temperature  ;  absolute  electric  units,  b 
Pertaining  to  the  absolute-temperature  scale  ;  as,  10°  abso- 
lute ,  or  10°  A. 

Syn.  —  Positive, peremptory, certain ;  arbitrary, despotic ; 
unconditional,  unlimited,  unqualified.  See  pure. 
absolute  alcohol.  See  alcohol,  3. —  a.  blocking.  See  block 
system.  —  a.  boiling  point.  Physics,  a  =  critical  tempera¬ 
ture.  b  Boiling  point  on  the  absolute-temperature  scale. 

—  a.  constant.  See  constant.  — a.  contraband.  See  con¬ 
traband  of  war.  —  a.  curvature  (at  any  point  of  a  twisted 
curve),  Math.,  the  reciprocal  of  the  radius  of  the  osculat¬ 
ing  circle  at  the  point.  —  a.  dissonance.  Music ,  a  dissonance 
arising  from  the  harmonic  disagreement  of  two  tones.  —  a. 
ego  or  a.  subject,  Metaph.,  in  the  philosophy  of  J.  G.  Fichte, 
the  ultimate  principle  both  of  knowledge  and  of  being; 
that  which  posits  its  own  existence,  and.  through  the  op¬ 
position  of  subject  and  object  thus  created,  dialectically 
evolves  the  universe.— a.  electrometer.  =  balance  electrom¬ 
eter.  —  a.  equation.  Ancient  A  sir  on.,  the  sum  of  the  optical 
and  eccentric  equations,  that  is,  of  the  real  and  apparent 
inequalities  of  a  planet’s  motion.  —  a.  ethics.  See  ethics.  — 
a.  force  of  a  powder.  Gun .,  the  pressure  produced  by  its  ex¬ 
plosion  in  a  closed  space  which  it  entirely  fills.  It  is  said 
to  be  about  6,400  atmospheres  for  ordinary  gunpowder. — 
a.  form,  Metuph.,  pure  form;  specif.:  a  In  Platonism,  the 
form  of  the  supreme  Idea,  or  unity,  in  which  all  other  Ideas 
participate,  b  In  German  idealism,  the  subject-object  re¬ 
lation  considered  as  the  form  of  the  absolute.  —  a.  geometry, 
the  Lobachevskian  geometry  ;-  so  called  from  the  title  of 
Bolzai’s  Appendix,  “  The  Absolute  Science  of  Space.”  See 
parallel  postulate.  —  a.  impediment.  Law.  See  impedi¬ 
ment. —a.  indorsement,  Coin.,  an  unqualified  indorsement; 
that  is,  one  which  binds  the  indorser  to  pay  only  on  fail¬ 
ure  of  the  prior  parties  to  do  so  and  due  notice  thereof  to 
him.  —  a.  invariant,  Math an  invariant  which  remains  un¬ 
changed  by  a  linear  transformation  of  the  quantic.  —  a. 
magnitude.  =  absolute  value.  —  a.  majority,  a  majority  of  all 
t  he  members  of  a  body  (including  those  voting  and  not  vot¬ 
ing).  —  a.  music,  composed  music  that  is  independent  of  any 
setting  or  external  appeal  or  association  for  its  effects ;  — 
distinguished  from  operatic ,  or  programme^  music.  —  a.  ne¬ 
cessity.  See  necessity.  — a.  pitch.  'Music,  a  The  position 
of  a  tone  in  reference  to  the  whole  range  of  pitch  or  to  a 
complete  standard  scale,  conceived  as  independently  deter¬ 
mined  by  its  rate  of  vibration ; —distinguished  from  relative 
pitch  ;  as,  A,  Et>.  See  pitch,  b  Elliptically  and  loosely,  a 
sense  of,  or  ear  for,  absolute  pitch  ;  as,  that  singer  has  ab¬ 
solute  pitch.— a..  pressure,  Mech.y  fluid  pressure  measured 
above  a  perfect  vacuum.  It  is  the  pressure  indicated  by  an 
ordinary  pressure  gauge,  as  a  steam  gauge,  added  to  the 
atmospheric  pressure.  —  a.  proposition,  LogiCy  a  categorical 
proposition.  —  a.  reality,  MetapTi..  the  reality  of  the  universe 
as  it  is  in  itself,  independent  of  human  knowledge  or  per¬ 
ception  ;  specif.,  in  Scholastic  philosophy,  the  relation  of 
thmg8  to  the  divine  mind.  — a.  reciprocant.  See  recipro- 
cant.  —  a.  right.  Law.  See  right.  —  a.  space,  Physics ,  space 
considered  without  relation  to  material  limits  or  objects. 

—  a.  subject.  See  absolute  ego,  above.  — a.  superlative. 
Gram.  See  superlative,  n.  —  a.  temperature,  Physics,  t lie 
temperature  as  measured  on  a  scale  determined  by  certain 
general  thermodynamic  principles,  and  reckoned  from  the 
absolute  zero.  It  is  customary  to  use  the  centigrade  degree 
as  a  unit.  Thus,  10°  A.  is  equivalent  to  — 263°  C.  —  a.  terms, 
Ala.,  such  terms  as  are  known,  or  which  do  not  contain  an 
unknown  quantity.  — a.  value,  Math.y  the  value  of  a  num¬ 
ber  irrespective  of  its  sign.  —  a.  velocity,  Physics,  velocity 
referred  to  some  fixed  point  in  space  as  an  origin.  —  a.  weed, 
a  plant  that  is  injurious  to  cultivated  crops  and  is  without 
intrinsic  economic  or  horticultural  value.  Percival.  —  a. 
weight,  Agric.y  the  weight  of  a  definite  number  of  seeds, 
used  as  a  means  of  calculating  the  average  weight  of  each 
seed.  —a.  zero,  Physics,  the  beginning,  or  zero  point,  in  the 
scale  of  absolute  temperature.  It  is  equivalent  to  —273.1° 
centigrade  or  ~ 459.6°  Fahrenheit,  and  is  the  temperature, 
never  attained,  corresponding  to  entire  absence  of  heat. 

ab'so-lute  (Sb'so-lut),  n.  1.  Geom.  In  a  plane,  the  two 
imaginary  circular  points  at  infinity;  in  space  of  three  di¬ 
mensions,  the  imaginary  circle  at  infinity. 

2.  Philos.  With  the ,  that  which  is  absolute  ;  esp.,  all  real¬ 
ity  considered  as  the  final  or  total  fact,  or  existence.  See 
absolute,  a.,  4  b. 

Absolute,  Captain.  In  Sheridan’s  comedy  “The  Rivals,” 
Sir  Anthony  Absolute’s  gallant  and  spirited  son,  who  is  in 
love  with  Lvdia  Languish. 

Absolute.  £>ir  Anthony  An  elderly  gentleman  in  Sheri¬ 
dan’s  comedy  “  The  Rivals,”  represented  as  testy,  posi¬ 
tive,  impatient,  and  overbearing,  but  yet  of  a  warm  and 
generous  disposition. 

ab'SO  lute  ly,  adv.  In  an  absolute  manner  or  condition; 
independently  or  unconditionally ;  wholly;  positively. 

ab'SO  lute  ness.  n.  Quality  or  state  of  being  absolute; 
specif.,  independence  of  everything  extraneous;  unlimited¬ 
ness  ;  absolute  power;  independent  reality  ;  positiveness. 

ab'so-lu'tion  (Xb'so-lu'shwn),  n.  [ME.  absolucioun ,  F.  ab¬ 
solution,  L.  absolutio,  fr.  absolvere  to  absolve.  See  ab¬ 
solve.]  1.  An  absolving,  or  setting  free  from  guilt,  sin,  or 
penalty;  forgiveness  of  an  offense.  “Government  .  .  . 
granting  absolution  to  the  nation.”  Froude. 

2.  Civil  Law.  An  acquittal. 

3.  Fed.  a  In  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  and  with  some 
others,  the  remission  of  sin  given  in  the  sacrament  of  pen¬ 
ance  to  the  truly  penitent  by  the  priest  in  virtue  of  author¬ 
ity  derived  from  Christ.  For  1,000  years  the  universal 
formula  was  “  May  Christ  absolve  thee,”  and  still  is  in  the 


absey.  absie.  f  A  B  C. 
ab-sid'i-ole.  Var.  of  apsidiole. 
ab-sin'thol  (ttb-sYn'thol;  -th51), 
n.  [absinth  -t-  2d  -ol.]  Chem. 

=  THUJONE. 
ab'Bis.  Var.  of  apsis. 
ab-sist',  v.  i.  [L.  absistere,  p.  pr. 
absistens.]  To  stand  apart ;  ae- 
sist.  Obs.  —  ab-sist^ence,  n.  Obs. 
absistos.  4*  asbestos. 
ab'sit.  n.  [L.  ahsit,  let  him  be 
absent.)  Leave  of  absence,  as 


for  a  night,  given  to  a  pupil. 
I!  ab'sit  in-vi'di-a  (Yn-vYd'Y-d). 
[L.)  Let  there  be  no  envy  or  ill 
will.  —  ab'sit  in-vi 'di-a  ver'bo, 
or  ab'sit  ver'bo  in-vi'di-a.  be 
it  said  without  boasting  or  of¬ 
fense.  Livy  (IX.  19,  XXXVI.  7). 
II  ab'sit  o'men.  [L.]  May 
there  be  no  (ill)  omen  (as  in  a 
word  just  used), 
absolete.  Obs.  corrupt,  of  ab¬ 
solute,  obsolete. 


Sle,  senate,  cSre,  am,  account,  arm,  ask,  so  fa  ;  eve,  Svent,  6nd,  recent,  maker ;  Ice,  Ill ;  old,  Sbey,  orb,  5dd,  s6ft,  connect 

U  Forelcn  Word.  +  Obsolete  Variant  of.  +  combined  with.  =  equals. 


use,  unite,  um,  flp,  circus,  menu ; 
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Eastern  Church;  but  now  in  the  Western  Church  the  for¬ 
mula  is  “  I  absolve  thee.”  It  is  a  judicial  sentence  and 
must  be  given  in  the  presence  of  the  penitent,  b  R.  C.  Ch. 
(1)  Sacramental  absolution,  a  remission  of  sins,  imparted 
by  the  priest  in  the  sacrament  of  penance.  (2)  A  releas¬ 
ing  from  censures,  for  example,  from  excommunication. 
This  power  may  be  delegated  to  any  cleric,  and  may  be  ex¬ 
ercised  apart  from  the  sacrament  of  penance,  and  apart 
from  the  presence  of  the  censured.  (3)  A  form  of  suppli¬ 
cation  and  intercession  for  the  dead,  chanted  or  recited  be¬ 
fore  the  body  is  carried  from  the  church. 

4.  Delivery,  in  speech.  Obs.  B.  Jonson. 

Absolution  day,  R.  C.  Ch .,  Tuesday  before  Easter;  in  the 
early  church,  Good  Friday. 

ab'SO-lut  ism  (Sb'so-lut'Tz’m),  n.  1.  State  or  quality  of 
being  absolute,  or  without  limitation  or  condition  ;  quality 
of  that  which  is  immediate,  assertorial,  or  downright. 

The  absolutism  of  green  does  not  eternally  prevail.  Harper's  Mag. 

2.  Doctrine  of  that  which  is  absolute,  independent,  or  un¬ 
conditional  ;  specif.  :  a  Philos.  The  philosophy  of  the  Abso¬ 
lute.  See  absolute,  a.,  4  b.  b  Theol.  The  doctrine  of  abso¬ 
lute  decree,  or  predestination,  c  Polit.  Science.  The  doc¬ 
trine  or  existence  of  unconditional  power  and  sovereignty 
vested  in  a  monarch,  autocrat,  or  oligarchy, 
ab'so  lut  ist  (-1st),  n.  1.  One  who  favors  an  absolute  or 
autocratic  government. 

2.  Metaph.  One  who  rests  his  philosophy  upon  a  doctrine  of 
the  absolute. 

ab'so  lut  ist,  ab'so-lu-tis'tic  (-lu-tTs'tTk),  a.  Of  or  pert,  to 
absolutism  ;  arbitrary;  despotic;  as,  absolutist  principles. 

Benevolence  has  the  two  ideals,  the  paternal,  the  ahsolutistic , 
and  the  democratic  :  .  ..  the  one  looking  to  the  strong  to  do  things 
for  the  people,  the  other  looking  to  the  people  to  do  things  lor 
themselves.  Harper's  Mag 

ab  sol'u-to  ry  (Xb-s51'S-to-rT),  a.  [L.  absolutorius.]  Serv¬ 
ing  to  absolve.  “  An  absolutory  sentence.”  Ayliffe. 
ab-solve'  (5b-solv' ;  277),  v.  t.  ;  ab-solved'  (-solvd'j ;  'ab¬ 
solving.  [L.  absolvere  to  set  free,  to  absolve  ;  ab  -f-  solvere 
to  loose.  See  assoil,  solve.]  1.  To  set  free,  or  release,  as 
from  some  obligation,  debt,  or  responsibility,  or  from  the 
consequences  of  guilt  or  such  ties  as  it  would  be  sin  or  guilt 
to  violate;  to  pronounce  free;  as,  to  absolve  a  subject  from 
his  allegiance  ;  to  absolve  an  offender,  which  amounts  to  an 
acquittal  and  a  remission  of  his  punishment. 

Halifax  was  absolved  by  a  majority  of  fourteen.  Macau  lag. 

2.  To  free  from  a  penalty  ;  to  pardon  ;  remit  (a  sin) ;  — said 
of  the  sin  or  guilt.  See  absolution. 

In  his  name  I  absolve  your  perjury.  Gibbon. 

3.  To  finish  ;  accomplish.  Obs. 

The  work  begun,  how  soon  absolved.  Milton. 

4-  To  resolve  or  explain.  Obs. 

We  shall  not  absolve  the  doubt.  Sir  T.  Browne. 
Syn.  —  Exonerate,  acquit,  discharge.  ‘See  exculpate. 
ab'SO-nanf  (5b'so-nant),  a.  [L.  ab  -}-  sonans,  p.  pr.  of 
sonare  to  sound.  ]  Discordant ;  contrary ;  —  opposed  to  con¬ 
sonant.  “  A bsonant  to  nature.”  Quarles. 

ab-sorb'  (5b-s6rb'),  v.  t.  ;  ab-sorbed'  (-sfirbd') ;  ab-sorb'- 
ing.  [L.  absorbere :  ab  -f-  sorbere  to  suck  in,  akin  to  Gr. 
pocftelv:  cf.  F.  absorber. ]  1.  To  swallow  up;  to  engulf;  to 

overwhelm  ;  to  cause  to  disappear  as  if  by  swallowing  up  ; 
to  use  up;  to  include.  “  Dark  oblivion  soon  absorbs  them 
all.”  Couper. 

The  large  cities  absorb  the  wealth  and  fashion.  Irving. 

2.  To  suck  up  ;  to  drink  or  take  in  ;  to  imbibe,  as  a  sponge, 
the  lacteals  of  the  body,  the  roots  of  plants,  etc. 

We  commonly  say  that  dry  air  can  absorb  vapor.  .  .  .  Strictly 
the  air  does  not" absorb  fin  sense  4,  below]  vapor,  but  the  water 
vaporizes  regardless  of  tne  presence  of  the  air.  R  S.  Tarr. 

3-  To  engross  or  engage  wholly;  to  occupy  fully;  as, 
absorbed  in  study  or  the  pursuit  of  wealth. 

Let  us  absorb  our  entire  beings  in  this  one  aim.  Farrar. 

4.  To  take  up  by  cohesive,  chemical,  or  any  molecular  ac¬ 
tion,  as  when  charcoal  absorbs  gases.  So  heat,  light,  and 
electricity  are  absorbed  by  various  substances. 

5.  To  take  up  by  purchase  or  use;  as,  in  financial  cant,  an 
issue  of  stocks  or  bonds  is  said  to  be  absorbed  when  it  has 
passed  into  the  hands  of  the  public  by  sale,  and  assimilated 
when  its  general  reselling  has  ceased. 

Syn.  — Engage,  occupy,  swallow  up,  sink,  plunge,  bury, 
engulf,  lose.  — Absorb,  immerse,  engross  agree  in  tne  idea 
of  the  entire  occupation  of  one’s  time  or  attention.  One  is 
absorbed  who  is  so  engaged  or  taken  up  with  something  as 
to  be  oblivious  of  all  else ;  as,  to  be  absorbed  in  a  book,  in 
contemplation  ;  cf .  an  absorbing  story.  One  is  immersed  in 
something  who  is,  as  it  were,  sunk  In  it,  and  lost  for  the 
time  to  all  other  considerations ;  as,  to  be  immersed  in  the 
pleasures  of  the  town  ; 44  Immersed  in  rich  foreshadowings 
of  the  world  ”  ( Tennyson).  One  is  engrossed  whose  interest 
or  faculties  are  exclusively  occupied  by  some  object  or  em¬ 
ployment  ;  as, 44  Your  professorship  .  . .  will  not  engross  you 
wholly  ”  ( Cowper) ;  cf.  an  engrossing  pursuit.  See  absent, 
tense  ;  cf .  DIP. 

Manual  occupations  do  not  engage  the  mind  sufficiently  .  .  . 
But  composition,  especially  of  verse,  absorbs  it  wholly.  Cowper. 

I  was  immersed  in  the  passage  of  the  Goths  over  the  Danube, 
when  the  summons  of  the  dinner  bell  reluctantly  dragged  me 
from  my  intellectual  feast.  Gibbon. 

This  foolish  road  bill,  which  has  engrossed  the  whole  attention 
of  everybody  lately.  Walpole. 

ab-sorbed'  (5b-s5rbd'),  p.  a.  Swallowed  up  ;  engrossed.  — 
ab-sorb'ed  ly,  adv.  —  ab-sorb'ed-ness,  n. 

lie  eyed  the  coming  tide  with  an  absorbed  attention.  Dickens. 
ab-sor  be-fa'cient  (Sb-sOr'be-fa'shent),  a.  [L.  absorbere  to 
absorb  -f-  -facienl.]  Tending  to  produce  absorption.  —  n. 
Med.  Any  agent  promoting  absorption, 
ab-sorb'ent  (5b-s6r'bent),  a.  [L.  absorbens,  p.  pr.  of  ab¬ 
sorbere.']  Absorbing;  swallowing;  absorptive, 
absorbent  cotton,  cotton  rendered  absorbent  by  freeing  it 
from  its  fatty  matter  by  chemical  means.  It  is  used  esp. 
in  surgery.  —  a.  gland,  Anat .,  a  lymphatic  gland.  —  a. 
ground,  Paint. ,  a  ground  prepared  for  a  picture,  chiefly 
with  distemper  or  water  colors,  by  which  the  oil  is  ab¬ 
sorbed,  and  a  brilliancy  is  imparted  to  the  colors. 
ab-SOrb'ent,  n.  1.  Anything  which  absorbs. 

The  ocean,  itself  a  bad  absorbent  of  heat.  Darwin 
2.  Med.  a  Any  substance  that  absorbs  and  neutralizes 
acid  fluid  in  the  stomach  and  bowels,  as  magnesia,  chalk, 


etc.  b  A  substance  (e.  g.,  iodine)  tnat  acts  on  the  absorb¬ 
ent  vessels  so  as  to  reduce  enlarged  and  indurated  parts,  c 
Any  substance  that  mechanically  absorbs  excreted  matter. 

3.  pi.  Anat.  The  lymphatics;  —  so  called  from  the  impor¬ 
tant  part  they  play  in  absorption  (which  see), 
ab  sorb'ing  (<fb-s6r'bing),/».  a.  That  absorbs  ;  engrossing; 
as,  an  absorbing  pursuit.  —  ab-sorb'ing-ly,  adv. 
absorbing  well,  Civil  Engin .,  a  well  or  shaft  for  surface 
drainage,  sunk  to  an  absorbent  or  permeable  stratum, 
ab-sorp  ti  om'e-ter  (ab-sSrp'shl-om'e-ter),  n.  [See  absorp¬ 
tion;  -meter.]  Physics.  An  instrument  for  the  measure¬ 
ment  of  the  absorption  of  gases  by  liquids.  —  ab-SOrp'ti-O- 
met'ric  (-6-m6t'rTk),  a. 

ab-sorp'tion  (-sfirp'shwu),  n.  [L.  absorptio ,  fr.  absorbere. 
See  absorb.]  1.  Act  or  process  of  absorbing  or  of  being  ab¬ 
sorbed  ;  as,  the  absorption  of  bodies  in  a  whirlpool,  of 
gases  in  liquids,  of  a  smaller  tribe  into  a  larger,  etc. 

2.  Entire  engrossment  or  occupation  of  the  mind  ;  as,  ab¬ 
sorption  in  some  employment. 

3-  Physiol.  The  imbibing  of  fluid  (as  nourishment  in  dis¬ 
solved  condition)  by  living  cells  or  tissues;  particularly, 
the  passage  of  the  digested  food  through  the  epithelial  cells 
and  other  tissues  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  alimen¬ 
tary  canal  into  the  blood  or  lymph,  for  transference  to  the 
various  parts  of  the  body.  Though  in  some  measure  a  proc¬ 
ess  of  osmosis,  absorption  is  influenced  by  the  activity  of 
the  living  cells  through  which  the  material  passes,  certain 
substances  being  selected  and  others  rejected,  or  taken  up 
?nly  in  relatively  small  quantity,  and  many  of  them  sub¬ 
jected  to  important  chemical  changes,  destructive  or  con¬ 
structive.  Absorption  is  most  active  in  the  small  intestine, 
though  some  substances  are  absorbed  from  the  stom¬ 
ach.  In  the  large  intestine  much  water  is  absorbed.  Most 
absorbed  substances  are  carried  off  chiefly  by  the  blood  ; 
fats,  however,  by  the  lymph.  Of.  chyle. 
absorption  bands.  Physics.  Dark  bands  in  a  spectrum, 
due  to  selective  absorption  of  the  light.  The  absorbing 
media  are  generally  solids  or  liquids  through  which  the 
light  of  the  spectrum  has  been  transmitted, 
absorption  dynamometer  Any  of  several  forms  of 
dynamometer  in  which  the  energy  measured  is  absorbed  by 
frictional  resistances  and  is  not  transmitted  to  other  ma¬ 
chines  to  do  useful  work,  as  in  the  transmission  dyna¬ 
mometer.  See  Prony  brake. 

absorption  lines.  Physics.  Dark  lines  in  a  spectrum,  due 
to  selective  absorption  of  the  light.  The  absorbing  media 
are  generally  incandescent  gases  or  vapors.  Clusters  of 
lines  closely  grouped  sometimes  appear  as  bands,  and  true 
absorption  bands  may  be  so  narrow  and  well  defined  as  to 
be  taken  for  lines.  See  absorption  bands,  Fraunhofer 
lines. 

ab-sorp'tive  (-tTv),  a.  Having  power,  capacity,  or  tendency 
to  absorb,  —ab-sorp'tive-ness,  ab  sorp-tiv'i-ty,  n. 
ab-Stain'  (£b-stan'),  v.i. ;  ab-stained' (-stand') ;  ab-stain'- 
ing.  [ME.  absteynen ,  abstenen ,  OF.  astenir ,  abstenir ,  F. 
abstenir ,  fr.  L.  abstinere ,  abstention ,  v.  t.  &  v.  i.,  to  keep 
from  ;  ab,  abs  -f-  tenere  to  hold.  See  tenable.]  To  hold 
one’s  self  aloof  ;  to  forbear  or  refrain  voluntarily,  esp.  from 
an  indulgence  of  the  passions  or  appetites  ;  —  with  from.. 

Not  a  few  abstained  from  voting.  Macaulay. 

Who  abstains  from  meat  that  iB  not  gaunt  ?  Shak. 
Syn. —Withhold,  desist;  give  up.  deny  one’s  self,  relin¬ 
quish.  —  Abstain,  refrain  agree  m  the  idea  of  a  self-im¬ 
posed  check  or  arrest  upon  action.  To  abstain  is  deliber¬ 
ately  to  withhold  one’s  self  from  an  object  or  action,  often 
w  ith  the  implication  that  indulgence  in  it  would  be  hurtful 
or  wrong:  as,  to  abstain  from  meat  on  Friday;  44 abstain 
from  fleshly  lusts”  (1  Pet.  ii.  11).  Refrain  is  not  so  emphatic 
as  abstain,  and  applies  with  less  frequency  to  the  appetites 
or  passions.  It  often  implies  the  checking  of  a  momentary 
impulse  or  inclination  ;  as,  to  refrain  from  laughter.  In¬ 
deed,  to  refrain  from  an  action  often  means  merely  its  vol¬ 
untary  nonperformance  ;  as, 44  a  time  to  embrace  and  a  time 
to  refrain  from  embracing  ”  (Eccl.  iii.  5).  See  abstinence, 
avoid. 

The  lamentable  difficulty  I  have  always  experienced  in  saying 
no  !  and  in  abstaining  from  what  the  people  about  me  were  doing. 

Coleridge. 

Hast  thou  .  .  .  loved  bo  well  a  high  behavior, 

Inman  or  maid,  that  thou  from  speech  refrained. 

Nobility  more  nobly  to  repay  ?  '  Emerson. 

ab  ste'mi  ous  (5b-ste'mT-fts),  a.  [L.  abstemius ;  ab,  abs  -f- 
root  of  temetum  intoxicating  drink.]  1.  Abstaining  from 
wine.  Orig.  Latin  sense. 

Under  his  special  eye 

Abstemious  I  grew  up  and  thrived  amain  Milton. 

2.  Sparing  in  diet ;  refraining  from  a  free  use  of  food  and 
strong  drinks ;  temperate  ;  abstinent ;  sparing  in  the  indulg¬ 
ence  of  the  appetite  or  passions. 

Instances  of  longevity  are  chiefly  among  the  abstemious. 

Arbuthnot. 

3.  Sparingly  used  ,  used,  or  in  conformity,  with  temperance 
or  moderation  ;  as,  an  abstemious  diet. 

4.  Marked  by,  or  spent  in,  abstinence  ;  as,  an  abstemious 

life.  “  One  abstemious  day.”  Pope. 

5-  Promotive  cf  abstinence.  Rare. 

Such  is  the  virtue  of  the  abstemious  well.  Dryden 
Syn.  —  See  abstinence. 

—  ab  ste'mi  ous-ly,  adv.  —  ab  ste'mi  ous  ness,  n. 
ab  sten'tion  (Xb-sfSn'shwn),  n.  [F.  See  abstain.]  Act  of 
abstaining  ;  a  holding  aloof. 

ab-sten'tioiiS  (-shws),  a.  Characterized  by  abstinence ; 
self-restraiiing.  Farrar. 

ab-sterge'  (5b-stfirj'),  V.  t.  [L.  abstergere ,  absiersum  ;  ab, 
abs  -f-  tergere  to  wipe  :  cf.  F.  absterger .]  To  clean  by  wip¬ 
ing;  to  wipe  away;  to  cleanse;  hence,  to  purge.  Obs.  or  R. 
ab-ster'gent  (£b-stfir'jcnt),  a.  [L.  abstergens,  p.  pr.]  Serv¬ 
ing  to  cleanse  ;  detergent.  —  n.  A  substance  used  in  cleans¬ 
ing  ;  a  detergent ;  as,  soap  is  an  abstergent. 
ab-ster'sion  (Sb-stffr'shfin),  n.  [F.  abstersion.  See  ab¬ 
sterge.]  Act  of  wiping  clean  ;  cleansing  ;  purging. 

The  task  of  ablution  and  abstersion  being  performed.  Scott. 
ab  ster'sive  (-siv),  a.  [Cf.  F.  abstersif.  See  absterge.] 
Cleansing  ;  purging.  Bacon.  —  n.  Something  cleansing.  — 

ab-ster'sive-ness,  n. 

The  strong  abstersive  of  some  heroic  magistrate.  Milton. 
ab'sti-nence  (£b'stT-nens),  n.  [F.  abstinence ,  L.  abstinentia , 
fr.  abstinere.  See  abstinent.]  1.  Act  or  practice  of  ab- 


I  staining  ;  voluntary  forbearance  ;  esp.,  the  refraining  from 
indulgence  of  appetite,  or  from  customary  gratifications  of 
animal  or  sensual  propensities.  Specif. ,  habitual  abstaining 
from  intoxicating  beverages,  —  called  also  total  abstinence. 

The  abstinence  from  a  present  pleasure  that  offers  itself  is  a 
pain,  nay,  oftentimes  a  very  great  one.  Locke 

2.  The  practice  of  self-denial  by  depriving  one’s  self  of  cer¬ 
tain  kinds  of  food  or  drink,  esp.  of  meat. 

Penance,  fasts,  and  abstinence, 

To  punish  bodies  tor  the  soul’s  offense.  Dryden 

3.  Specif.:  Economics.  The  sacrifice  involved  in  abstaining 
from  the  unproductive  consumption  of  wealth,  in  order  to 
accumulate  capital. 

Another  of  Mr.  Mill’s  fundamental  propositions  is,  that  capital 
originates  in  abstinence.  In  this  assertion  it  is  permanent  capital 
that  is  referred  to.  Not  a  little  care  needs,  however,  to  be  used,  if 
we  are  to  have  a  clear  idea  of  the  function  termed  abstinence • 
for  concerning  it  there  are  current  many  old  confusions  and  some 
modern  ones.  ...  Abstinence  is  nothing  more  than  electing  to 
take  our  income  in  the  form  of  wealth-creating  goods,  instead  of 
m  that  of  pleasure-giving  goods.  J  Ii.  Clark. 

Syn.  —  Abstention,  soberness,  moderation  ;  self-restraint, 
self-denial,  forbearance.  — Abstinence,  temperance,  ab¬ 
stemiousness,  sobriety  agree  in  expressing  restraint  in  the 
gratification  of  appetites  or  passions.  Abstinence  and  tem¬ 
perance  are  chiefly  used  with  reference  to  strong  drink, 
and  are  often  employed  as  convertible  terms,  though  tem¬ 
perance  in  its  more  exact  sense  implies  simply  habitual 
moderation  ;  as, 44  The  rule  of  4  Not  too  much,’  by  temper¬ 
ance  taught  in  what  thou  eat’st  and  drink’st  ”  (Milton). 
Abstemiousness  applies  to  either  food  or  drink ;  as,  an  ab¬ 
stemious  meal  (Scott).  Sobriety,  though  still  common  in  its 
original  sense  of  avoidance  of  excess  in  the  use  of  intoxi¬ 
cants,  is  of  very  general  application ;  as,  sobriety  of  de¬ 
meanor,  sobriety  in  dress.  See  frugal,  moderate. 

If  all  the  world 

Should,  in  a  pet  of  temperance ,  feed  on  pulse. 

Drink  the  clear  stream,  and  nothing  wear  but  frieze.  Milton. 

Mr.  Wrench,  generally  abstemious,  often  drank  wine  rather 
freely  at  a  party.  G.  Eliot. 

That  women  adorn  themselves  in  modest  apparel,  with  shame- 
facedness  and  sobriety.  1  Tim.  ii.  9. 

ab'sti  nent  (Sb'stT-nent),  a.  [F.  abstinent ,  L.  abstinens,  p. 
pr.  of  abstinere.  See  abstain.]  Refraining  from  indulg¬ 
ence,  esp.  from  the  indulgence  of  appetite  ;  abstemious ; 
continent ;  temperate.  —  ab'sti  nent-ly,  adv. 
ab'sti  nent,  n.  1.  One  who  abstains. 

2.  \_cap.]  Eccl.  Hist.  One  of  a  sect  of  abstainers  from  mar¬ 
riage,  meat,  etc.,  in  France  and  Spain  in  the  3d  century, 
ab'stract  (iSb'strSkt ;  formerly  ftb-strSkt'),  a.  [L.  abstrac- 
tus,  p.  p.  of  abstrahere  to  draw  from,  separate;  ab,  abs- [ 
trahere  to  draw.  See  trace.]  1.  Drawn ;  derived.  Obs. 

2.  Withdrawn  ;  separate.  Obs. 

The  more  abstract  .  .  we  are  from  the  body.  Noi'ris, 

3.  Considered  apart  from  any  application  to  a  particular 
object ;  as,  abstract  truth ;  abstract  numbers.  Hence : 
Ideal ;  abstruse  ;  difficult. 

4.  Expressing  a  quality  apart  from  any  subject  of  which 
the  quality  is  predicated;  as,  “honesty,”  “  whiteness,”  are 
abstract  words. 

5.  Abstracted;  absent  in  mind;  absent-minded.  “  Abstract , 

as  in  a  trance.”  Milton. 

6.  Philos,  a  Separated  from  closely  associated  ideas  or 
perceptions  ;  as,  the  solidity  of  marble  when  contemplated 
apart  from  its  color  or  figure  is  an  abstract  conception  ;  also, 
symbolically  representing  to  the  mind  something  which  is 
not  (or  may  not  be)  immediately  perceived  ;  as,  an  abstract 
idea  of  a  horse,  or  of  France,  b  General  as  opposed  to 
particular ;  as,  “  reptile  ”  is  an  abstract  or  general  name. 

A  concrete  name  is  a  name  which  stands  for  a  thing;  an  abstract 
name  is  a  name  which  stands  for  an  attribute  of  a  thing.  A  prac¬ 
tice  has  grown  up  in  more  modern  times,  which,  if  not  introduced 
by  Locke,  has  gained  currency  from  his  example,  of  applying  the 
expression  “  abstract  name  ’’  to  all  names  which  are  the  result  of 
abstraction  and  generalization,  and  consequently  to  all  general 
names,  instead  of  confining  it  to  the  names  of  attributes  J.S.Mill. 

7.  Dealing  with  a  subject  in  the  abstract  or  dealing  with 
an  abstract  subject ;  —  applied  to  sciences,  esp.  to  the  pure 
as  distinguished  from  the  applied  sciences. 

Syn.  —  See  general. 

abstract  idea.  See  def.  6,  above.  —  a.  noun.  Gram.,  a  noun 
or  name  denoting  an  attribute,  as  a  quality,  activity,  or 
state,  considered  apart  from  its  substance  or  that  wnich 
manifests  the  activity,  state,  or  condition  ;  as,  sweetness , 
wisdom,  motion  are  abstract  nouns.  —  a.  numbers.  Math., 
numbers  used  without  application  to  things,  as  6, 8, 3  ;  but 
when  applied  to  any  thing,  as  6  feet,  10  men,  they  become 
concrete.  —  a.  mathematics.  See  mathematics.  — a.  rhythm. 
See  rhythm.  — a.  unit,  the  unit  of  numeration;  one  taken 
in  the  abstract;  the  number  represented  by  1;  — distin¬ 
guished  from  concrete,  or  denominate ,  unit,  that  is,  a  unit 
in  which  the  kind  of  thing  is  expressed,  a  unit  of  mea¬ 
sure  or  value,  as  1  foot,  1  dollar,  1  pound,  and  the  like, 
ab'stract  (Sb'strSkt),  n.  [See  abstract,  a.]  1.  That  which 
comprises  or  concentrates  in  itself  the  essential  qualities  of 
a  larger  thing  or  of  several  things.  Specif. :  A  summary 
or  an  epitome,  as  of  a  book,  or  of  a  statement ;  a  brief. 

An  abstract  of  every  treatise  he  had  read.  Watts. 

Man,  the  abstract 

Of  all  perfection,  which  the  workmanship 

Of  Heaven  hath  modeled.  Ford. 

2.  State  of  separation  from  other  things;  as,  to  consider 
a  subject  in  the  abstract ,  or  apart  from  associated  things. 

3.  An  abstract  term  ;  also,  nn  abstract  idea. 

The  concretes  “  father  ”  and  “  son  ”  have,  or  might  have,  the 
abstracts  “  paternity  ”  and  “  filiety.”  J.  S  Mill. 

All  our  abstracts  must  be  confessed  to  be  but  imperfectly  im¬ 
aginable  things.  Wrn  James. 

4.  Pharm.  A  preparation  made  by  mixing  powdered  solid 
extract  of  a  vegetable  substance  with  sugar  of  milk  in  such 
proportion  that  one  part  of  the  final  product  represents  two 
parts  of  the  original  substance. 

Syn.  — Abridgment,  synopsis,  digest.  See  compendium. 
abstract  of  title.  Law ,  an  epitome  of  the  successive  con¬ 
veyances  and  other  facts  upon  which  a  person’s  title  to  a 
piece  of  land  rests.  In  the  absence  of  express  stipulations 
the  vendor  or  mortgagor  is,  in  England,  required  by  law  to 
furnish  an  abstract  to  the  vendee  or  mortgagee  at  his  own 
expense ;  in  the  United  States,  it  is  customary  for  him  to 
do  so.  —  in  the  abstract,  with  reference  to  theoretical  consid¬ 
erations  only ;  apart  from  practical  or  actual  conditions. 


ab-solv'.  Absolve.  Ref.  Sp. 
ab-solv'arble,  a.  See  -able. 
ab-solv'a-to-ry,  a.  Absolutory 
ab-solvd'.  Absolved  Ref.  .Sp. 
ab-solv'ent,  a.  [L  absolrens.'] 
Absolving.  —  n.  An  absolver. 
ab-solv'er,  n.  One  who  ab¬ 
solves. 

at  solv'i-tor.  n.  Scots  Law. 
An  acquittal  ;  a  dismissal  (of 
f.n  action  ).  —  ab-sol'vi-to-ry,  a. 


ab'so-nous,  a.  [L.  ahsonus ;  ab 
-+-  sonus  sound.]  Discordant  ; 
incongruous  Obs.  [Np.  I 

ab  sorb 'a-bl.  Absorbable.  lief.  [ 
ab-sorb 'a-blp,  a.  See  -able.  — 
ab-sorb'a-bil'i-ty,  n. 
ab-sorbd'.  Absorbed.  Ref.  Sp. 
ab-sorb'en-cy,  n.  Quality  of 
being  absorbent ;  absorptive¬ 
ness. 

ab-sorb'er,  n.  One  that  absorbs. 


ab'sor-bi'tion  ( ftb'sQr-bTsh'tZn), 
n.  Absorption.  Obs. 
ab-sorpt'  (&b-sdrpt'),  a.  [L.  ab- 
sorptus ,  p.  p.]  Absorbed.  Ar¬ 
chaic.  "Ahsorpt  in  care.”  Pope. 
absorption  spectrum.  See  spec¬ 
trum.  [Sp.  | 

ab-sorp'tiv  Absorptive.  Ref.  | 
ab-squat'u  late  (lib-skwBt'fl- 
lat),v.  i.  To  decamp.  Jocular 
or  Dial.,  U.  S. 


[j  abs'que  (ftbz'kwe).  [L.] 

Without. 

Habs'que  hoc.  [L.]  Law.  Lit., 
without  this  ;  —  technical  words 
of  denial  in  a  special  traverse. 

I!  abs'que  im'pe-ti  ti-o'ne  vas'- 
ti  (Ym'jpf-tYsh'T-o'ne).  I  Eh*] 
Law.  Without  impeachment  of 
waste.  See  impeachment. 

||  abs'que  ul'la  con-di  ti-o'ne 
(kCn-dlsh'T-o'ne).  IL.]  Without 


any  condition;  unconditionally. 

abs.  re.  Abbr.  Absente  reo. 
ab  stain',  v.  t.  To  hinder ; 
withhold.  Obs. 

ab  staind'.  Abstained.  Ref.  Sp. 
ab-stain'er,  n.  One  who  ab¬ 
stains,  esp.  from  the  use  of  in¬ 
toxicating  liquors, 
ab-stain'ment.  n.  See  -ment. 
absteine.  ^  abstain. 
abstene.  abstain. 


ab-sten'tion-ist,  n.  See  -ist. 
ab-ster',  r.  t.  [L.  absterrereA 
To  deter.  Obs.  Sr  R.  [Obs.T 
ab-sterse',  v.  t.  =  absterge. | 
ab'sti-nen-cy,  n.  Abstinence. 
Rare. 

ab'sti-nen'tial  (-shtfl),  a.  Of  or 
pertaining  to  abstinence.  Rare. 
ab-stort'ed,  a.  [L.  ab.  abs  -f 
tortus,  p.  p.  of  torquere  to  twist.] 
Wrested  away.  Obs. 


food,  foot ;  out,  oil ;  chair  ;  go  ;  sing,  iijk  ;  t4*en,  thin  ;  nature,  verdure  (250) ;  K  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  acli  (144) ;  boN  ;  yet ;  zh  =  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Guide. 
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ab-stract'  (Sb-8trSktO, v.  t.  ;  ab-stract'ed  ;  ab  stracting. 
[See  abstract,  a.]  1.  To  withdraw  ;  separate  ;  take  away. 

He  was  incapable  of  forming  any  opinion  or  resolution  ab- 
stracted  from  his  own  prejudices.  Scott. 

2.  To  draw  off  in  respect  to  interest  or  attention  ;  as,  his 
mind  was  wholly  abstracted  by  other  objects. 

3.  To  separate,  as  ideas,  by  the  operation  of  the  mind  ;  to 

consider  by  itself ;  to  contemplate  separately,  as  a  quality 
er  attribute  ;  as,  to  abstract  the  notion  of  dimension  from 
that  of  space.  Whately. 

4.  To  derive  or  take  by  way  of  descent  from  ancestors.  Obs. 

6.  To  epitomize  ;  summarize;  abridge.  Franklin. 

6.  To  take  secretly  or  dishonestly ;  to  purloin  ;  as,  to  ab¬ 
stract  goods  from  a  parcel,  or  money  from  a  till. 

Von  Rosen  had  quietly  abstracted  the  bearing  reins  from  the 
harness.  IV.  Black. 

7.  Chem.  To  separate,  as  the  more  volatile  or  soluble  parts 
of  a  substance  ;  to  extract. 

ab  stract',  V.  i.  To  perform  the  process  of  abstraction  or 
of  abstracting  something. 

I  own  myself  able  to  abstract  in  one  sense.  Berkeley. 
ab  stract'ed,  p .  a.  1.  Separated  or  disconnected;  with¬ 
drawn;  removed;  apart. 

The  evil  one  abstracted  stood  from  his  own  evil.  Milton. 

2.  Separated  from  matter  ;  abstract;  ideal.  Obs. 

3.  Abstract;  abstruse;  difficult.  Obs.  Johnson. 

4.  Inattentive  to  surrounding  objects ;  absent  in  mind. 

“  An  abstracted  scholar.”  Johnson. 

The  young  stranger  had  been  abstracted  and  silent.  Black w.  Mag. 
Syri.  —  See  absent. 

—  ab-stract'ed-ly,  ad v.  —  ab-stract'ed  ness,  n. 

ab  straction  (Xb-atrSk'shwn),  n.  [L.  abstract io ;  cf.  F. 
abstraction.']  1.  Act  of  abstracting,  or  state  of  being  ab¬ 
stracted. 

A  wrongful  abstraction  of  wealth  from  certain  members  of  the 
community.  J •  S.  Milt. 

2.  A  separation  from  worldly  objects ;  a  recluse  life  ;  as,  a 
hermit’s  abstraction. 

3.  Metaph.  Act  or  process  of  leaving  out  of  consideration 
one  or  more  qualities  of  a  complex  object  so  as  to  attend  to 
others.  Thus,  when  the  mind  considers  the  form  of  a  tree 
by  itself,  or  the  color  of  the  leaves  as  separate  from  their 
size  or  figure,  the  act  is  called  abstraction.  So,  also,  when 
it  considers  whiteness ,  softness ,  virtue,  existence,  as  separate 
from  any  particular  objects.  Abstraction  separates  the 
parts  or  qualities  of  things  wholly  for  the  sake  of  consider¬ 
ing  them  in  themselves,  or  in  their  relation  to  like  parts  or 
qualities  in  other  things.  Abstraction  is  thus  necessary  to 
classification,  by  which  things  are  arranged  in  genera  and 
species ;  since  in  classifying  we  separate  in  idea  like  quali¬ 
ties  of  certain  objects  from  other  qualities  which  are  differ¬ 
ent,  and  arrange  the  objects  having  the  same  qualities  in  a 
class  or  collected  body.  Abstraction  is  thus  distinguished 
from  analysis ,  for  while  it  is  an  analytic  process,  it  is  not 
concerned,  as  is  analysis,  with  the  relations  of  parts  to  a 
whole,  but  with  their  relations  to  other  things. 

4.  That  which  is  abstracted  ;  hence,  an  abstract  idea  or 
term  ;  loosely,  a  theory;  as,  to  fight  for  mere  abstractions. 

In  Latin  as  in  English  it  is  somewhat  of  a  rarity  to  use  the 
plurals  of  very  abstract  abstractions.  B.  Bosanquet. 

The  mechanical  theory  of  the  world  we  have  traced  to  a  natural 
prejudice  supposed  to  be  the  special  infirmity  of  metaphysicians 

—  tnat  of  ascribing  objective  existence  to  abstractions.  Now,  if 

everthere  were  abstractions,  the  time  and  space  and  mass  of  ab¬ 
stract  dynamics  are  such.  James  Ward. 

6.  Chem.  Separation  of  volatile  parts  by  distillation.  Obs. 

6.  Absence  or  absorption  of  mind  ;  inattention  to  present 
objects,  occurrences,  etc. 

7.  A  surreptitious  taking  of  the  property  of  another  ;  pur¬ 
loining.  Euphemistic. 

ab-Strac'tive  (Xb-strXk'tTv),  a.  [Cf.  F.  abstractly.]  Having 
the  power  of  abstracting  ;  of  an  abstracting  nature.  “  The 
abstractive  faculty.”  I.  Taylor. 
abstractive  knowledge.  See  knowledge. 

—  ab  strac'tive  ly ,  adv.  —  ab  stractive ness,  n. 
ab'stract  ly  (5b'str5kt-lT),  adv.  In  an  abstract  state  or 

manner  ;  separately  ;  absolutely  ;  by  itself, 
ab'stract-ness,  n.  Quality  or  state  of  being  abstract. 
ab-Strlct'ed  (Xb-strTk'tSd),  a.  Hot.  Cut  off  by  abstriction. 
ab  Strlc'tion  (-shi£n),w.  [L  .ab  o  fl  -\- strict io,  -onis,  a  binding 
tight.  See  stringent.]  1.  A  loosing  or  unbinding.  Rare. 

2.  Bot.  a  The  formation  of  spores  by  the  cutting  off  of 
successive  portions  of  the  sporophore  through  the  growth 
of  septa.  See  conidium,  Illust.  b  =  abscission. 
abstruse'  (Xb-stroos'),  a.  [L.  abstrusus,  p.  p.  of  abstrudere 
to  thrust  away,  conceal ;  ab,  abs  -f-  trudere  to  thrust ;  cf . 
F.  abstrus.  Cf.  intrude.]  1.  Concealed  or  hidden.  Obs. 
The  eternal  eye  whose  sight  discerns 
Abstrusest  thoughts.  Milton. 

2-  Remote  from  apprehension ;  difficult  to  be  comprehended 
or  understood;  recondite;  as,  abstruse  learning. 

Profound  and  abstruse  topics.  Milman. 

Syn.  — See  recondite. 

—  ab-struse'ly,  adv.  —  ab  struse'ness,  n. 

ab-surd'  (ftb-sQrd'),  a.  [L.  absurdus  harsh-sounding,  incon¬ 
gruous,  absurd;  ab  -f-  (peril.)  aderiv.  fr.  a  root  meaning  “  to 
sound  ”  ;  cf.  L.  surdus  dull-sounding,  silent,  deaf  :  cf.  F.  ab- 
surde.  Cf.  surd.]  1.  Inharmonious;  untuneful.  Obs.  Ac R. 

2.  Contrary  to  reason  or  propriety ;  obviously  and  flatly 
opposed  to  manifest  truth  ;  inconsistent  with  the  plain  dic¬ 
tates  of  common  sense  ;  nonsensical;  ridiculous;  as,  an  ab¬ 
surd  person  ;  an  absurd  opinion  ;  an  absurd  dream. 

This  proffer  is  ahsurtl  and  reasonless.  Shak. 


3.  Logic.  Contradictory;  fallacious  by  reason  of  contra¬ 
diction.  See  reductio  ad  absurdum. 

Syn. —  Irrational,  ridiculous,  preposterous,  inconsistent, 
incongruous.  See  foolish. 

—  ab-surd'ly  (ab-sQrd'11),  adv.  —  ab  surd'ness,  n. 
ab-surd'i-ty  (ab-sfir'di-tT),  n. ;  pi.  -ties  (-tTz).  [L.  ab¬ 
surd  itas :  cf.  F.  absurdite.]  1.  Quality  or  state  of  being 
absurd.  “  The  absurd ity  of  the  actual  idea.”  Locke. 

2.  That  which  is  absurd  ;  an  absurd  action;  a  logical  con¬ 
tradiction.  “  Some  strange  absurdity .”  Shelley. 

His  travels  were  full  of  absurdities.  Johnson. 
A  bu'dah  (a-boc/da),  n.  In  James  Ridley’s  (1730-65) 
‘‘Tales  of  the  Genii,”  a  merchant  of  Bagdad,  who  dreams 
that  every  night  a  box  or  chest  enters  of  itself  into  his 
chamber  and  discloses  a  hag  who  drives  him  tq  seek  the 
talisman  of  Oromanes,  which  will  insure  happiness.  He 
learns  finally  that  the  real  talisman  of  Oromanes,  true  hap¬ 
piness,  can  be  enjoyed  only  by  immortals,  and  that  man’s 
sole  pursuit  should  be  to  know  and  obey  the  will  of  God. 
A'bu  Has'san  (a'boo  hXs'dn).  In  the  “  Arabian  Nights,”  a 
merchant  of  Bagdad,  who,  in  fulfillment  of  a  wish  to  be 
the  caliph  for  one  day,  expressed  to  the  disguised  caliph 
Harun-al-Ra9liid,  is  carried  in  his  sleep  to  the  latter’s  bed 
and  on  awaking  is  made  to  believe  himself  the  caliph, 
a-bu'li-a  (d-boo'lT-d;  a-bu'-),  n.  [NL.  ;  Gr.  a-  not  -f-  root 
of  /3ovA«cr0ai  to  will :  cf.  a/3ovA ta  thoughtlessness.]  Med. 
Impairment  or  loss  of  will  power.  It  is  a  characteristic  of 
some  forms  of  insanity.  —  a-bu'llc  (-lTk),  a. 
a-bun'dance  (d-biln'ddns),  n.  [ME.  (h)ubundaunce,  abun¬ 
dance,  F.  abondance,  L.  abundantia,  fr.  abundare.  See 
abound.]  1.  An  overflowing  fullness  ;  ample  sufficiency  ; 
great  plenty ;  profusion  ;  copious  supply ;  superfluity ; 
wealth;  —  strictly  applicable  to  quantity  only. 

It  is  lamentable  to  remember  what  abundance  of  noble  blood 
hath  been  shed  with  small  benefit  to  the  Christian  state.  Raleigh. 
2  Solo  Whist.  =  ABONDANCE. 

Syn. —  Exuberance,  plenteousness,  plenty,  copiousness, 
overflow  ;  riches,  affluence,  wealth. 

a-bun'dant  (-dant),  a.  [ME.  ( h)abundant ,  aboundant ,  F. 
abondant,  fr.  L.  abundans,  p.  pr.  of  abundare.  See  abound.] 
Fully  sufficient;  plentiful  ;  in  copious  supply  ;  — followed 
by  in,  rarely  by  with.  “  Abundant  in  goodness  and  truth.” 
Ex.  xxxiv.  6.  —  a  bun'dant-ly,  adv. 

Syn.— Ample,  copious,  plenteous,  exuberant,  overflowing, 
rich,  teeming,  profuse,  bountiful,  liberal.  See  plentiful. 
abundant  number,  Math.,  a  number  the  sum  of  whose  ali¬ 
quot  parts  exceeds  the  number  itself.  Thus,  1,  2, 3, 4, 6,  the 
aliquot  parts  of  12,  make  the  number  16.  This  is  opposed  to 
a  deficient  number,  as  14,  whose  aliquot  parts  are  1.  2,  7,  the 
sum  of  which  is  10;  ana  to  a  perfect  number,  which  equals 
the  sum  of  its  aliquot  parts,  as  6,  with  aliquot  parts  1,  2,  3. 
a-bur'ton  (d-bfir't’n),  adv.  *Sc  a.  [a-  on,  in  -j-  burton.] 
Naut.  With  the  length  athwartship,  as  barrels,  boxes,  etc. 
a  buse'  (d-buz'),  v.  t.  ;  a-busbd'  (d-buzd') ;  a-bus'ing.  [F. 
abuser ;  L.  abusus,  p.  p.  of  abuti  to  abuse,  misuse  ;  ab 
uti  to  use.  See  use.]  1.  To  put  to  a  wrong  use  ;  to  mis¬ 
apply;  to  misuse ;  to  put  to  a  bad  use  ,  to  use  for  a  wrong 
purpose  or  end  ;  to  pervert;  as,  to  abuse  inherited  wealth ; 
to  make  a  wrongful  use  of;  as,  to  abuse  one’s  authority. 

This  principle  (if  one  may  so  abuse  the  word)  shoots  rapidly 
into  popularity.  Froude. 

2.  To  use  ill;  to  maltreat ;  to  act  injuriously  to  ;  to  punish 
or  to  tax  excessively  ;  to  hurt ;  as,  to  abuse  prisoners ;  to 
abuse  one’s  health,  one’s  patience. 

3.  To  falsify,  as  by  coloring;  to  adulterate.  Obs. 

4.  To  revile;  to  reproach  coarsely  ;  to  disparage. 

The  .  .  .  tellers  of  news  abused  the  general.  Macaulay. 
6.  To  dishonor.  “  Shall  flight  abuse  your  name  ?  ”  Shak. 
6.  To  violate  ;  ravish;  defile.  See  abuse,  n.,  5.  Spenser. 
7-  To  deceive;  to  impose  on.  Obs. 

Their  eyes  red  and  staring,  cozened  with  a  moist  cloud,  and 
abused  bv  a  double  object.  Jer.  Taylor 

Syn.  — Maltreat,  injure  ;  revile,  reproach,  vilify,  vituper¬ 
ate,  asperse,  traduce,  malign. 

a  buse'  (d-bus'),  n.  [F.  abus,  L.  abusus,  fr.  abuti.  See 
abuse,  v.  /.]  1.  Improper  treatment  or  use ;  application  to 
a  wrong  or  bad  purpose  ;  misuse  ;  as,  an  abuse  of  our  natu¬ 
ral  powers;  an  abuse  of  civil  rights;  an  abuse  of  language. 

Liberty  may  be  endangered  by  the  abuses  of  liberty,  as  well  as 
by  the  abuses  of  power  Madison. 

2.  Physical  ill  treatment;  injury.  ‘‘Rejoice  .  .  .  at  the 
abuse  of  Falstaff.”  Shak. 

3-  A  corrupt  practice  or  custom  ;  offense;  crime  ;  fault ; 
as,  the  abuses  in  the  civil  service. 

Abuse  after  abuse  disappeared  without  a  struggle.  Macaulay. 

4.  Vituperative  words  ;  coarse,  insulting  speech  ;  abusive 
language;  virulent  condemnation;  reviling. 

The  two  parties,  after  exchanging  a  good  deal  of  abuse,  came 
to  blows.  Macaulay 

6.  Violation ;  rape  ;  ravishment,  including,  under  some 
statutes,  injuries  resulting  from  indecent  assault  not 
amounting  to  rape  ;  as,  abuse  of  a  female  child. 

6.  Deceitful  practice  ;  deception;  cheat.  Obs. 

Or  is  it  some  abuse,  and  no  such  thing  ?  Shak. 

Syn.  — Berating,  rating,  scoldingt  vilification,  aspersion, 
reproach,  upbraiding,  contumely,  insult,  scurrility,  oppro¬ 
brium. —  Abuse,  vituperation,  obloquy,  objurgation, 
invective.  Abuse  is  generally  prompted  by  anger  and 
vented  in  harsh  or  scurrilous  words ;  vituperation  suggests 
the  overwhelming  of  some  one  with  a  torrent  of  abuse  :  ob¬ 
loquy  denotes  calumnious  or  censorious  speech,  suen  as 
tends  to  bringdisgrace  upon  its  object.  Objurgation  applies 
to  a  sharp  berating  or  scolding  ;  invective  implies  rather 
a  vehement  and  bitter  denunciation  or  attack,  which  is 


often  public,  aud  may  be  in  a  good  cause  and  expressed  in 
refined  language.  See  asperse,  opprobrious  ;  cf.  lampoon. 

At  the  justest  censures,  [they]  kindle  at  once  into  violent  and 
undisciplined  abuse.  Coleridge. 

That  hunt  of  obloquy,  which  ever  has  pursued  me  with  a  lull 
cry  through  life. 

The  angry  objurgations  of  officers.  King  lake 

What  a  difference  between  Pope’s  little  poisonous  barbs,  and 
Dryden’s  strong  invective.'  Tennyson. 

abuse  of  process,  Law ,  the  wrongful  employment  of  a 
regular  judicial  proceeding,  as  in  case  of  frivolous  or  vex¬ 
atious  actions.  The  proceeding  must  be  both  malicious  aud 
without  probable  cause  to  constitute  abuse  of  process, 
a-bu'sion  (d-bu'zhwn),  abusioun,  n.  [OF .  abusion,  fr.  L. 
abusio  misuse  of  words.]  Obs.  Abuse  ;  misuse  ;  specif. : 
a  Perversion  ;  deception  ;  cheat,  b  Misuse  of  terms  ;  cata- 
chresis.  C  Wrong  ;  outrage,  d  Reviling;  insult, 
a  bu'sive  (d-bu'slv),  a.  [Cf.  F.  abusif,  fr.  L.  abusivus.] 

1.  Wrongly  used;  perverted  ;  misapplied. 

I  am  necessitated  to  use  the  word  Parliament  improperly, 
according  to  the  abusive  acceptation  thereof  Fuller. 

2.  Given  to  misusing ;  also,  full  of  abuses.  Archaic.  “  The 

abusive  prerogatives  of  his  see.”  Hallam. 

3.  Practicing  abuse  ;  prone  to  maltreat  by  insulting  words 
or  by  other  ill  usage;  as,  an  abusive  author. 

4.  Containing,  or  serving  for,  abuse;  vituperative;  re¬ 

proachful ;  scurrilous.  “  An  abusive  lampoon.”  Johnson. 
6.  Tending  to  deceive;  fraudulent;  cheating.  Obs.  “An 
a  busive  treaty.  ”  >  Bacon. 

Syn.  —  Scurrilous,  opprobrious,  insulting,  reviling. 

—  a-bu'sive-ly,  adv.  —  a  bu'sive  ness,  n. 
a-but'  (d-but'),  v.  i.;  a-but'ted  ;  a-but'ting.  [OF.  abouter , 
aboter,  to  fix  the  limits  of,  to  border,  border  on,  F.  abouter 
to  place  end  to  end  ;  a-  (L.  ad)  -f-  OF.  boter,  buler,  to  push, 
F.  bouter,  of  LG.  origin.  See  butt  to  strike  with  the  head. 
The  word  was  perh.  confused  somewhat  with  F.  abuter  to 
put  end  to  end,  to  come  to  an  end,  to  aim,  but  tiling  aimed 
at,  purpose  (cf.  butt  a  target).]  To  project ;  to  terminate 
or  border  ;  to  be  contiguous  ;  —  with  on,  upon,  or  against ; 
as,  his  land  abuts  on  the  road.  Usually  abut  implies  con¬ 
tact,  but  this  is  not  always  so.  Cf.  adjacent. 
a-but'  (d-but'),  v.  t.  1.  To  end  at ;  to  border  on  ;  to  reach 
or  touch  with  an  end  ;  as,  tw  o  lots  abutting  each  other. 

2.  To  cause  to  abut ;  to  cause  to  meet  end  on ;  as,  to  abut 
a  timber  against  a  post ;  to  abut  two  timbers  end  to  end. 
A-bu'ti-lon  (d-bu'tT-15n),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Ar.  aubutilun.]  Bot. 
A  large  genus  of  malvaceous  plants,  natives  of  warm 
regions,  having  axillary  spreading  or  bell-shaped  flowers 
without  involucels,  varying  greatly  in  size  and  color.  They 
are  known  as  Indian  mallows,  and  manv  cultivated  spe¬ 
cies  are  called  flowering  maple.  Also  [l.  c. J,  a  plant  of 


this  genus. 

a-but'ment  (d-but'm?nt),n.  [Cf.  OF.  aboutement.]  1.  Act 
or  state  of  abutting. 

2.  That  on  or  against  w  hich  a  body  abuts  or  presses,  as  :  a 
Arch.  The  part  of  a  buttress,  pier,  wall,  etc.,  which  re¬ 
ceives  thrust  or  lateral  pressure,  as  of  an  arch  (see  arch, 
Illust.),  vault,  or  strut ,  specif.,  of  a  bridge,  the  support 
at  either  end  of  the  entire  bridge.  By  extension,  an  an¬ 
chorage  for  the  cables  of  a  suspension  bridge,  b  Mech.  A 
fixed  point  or  surface  from  which  resistance  or  reaction  is 
obtained,  as  the  cylinder  head  of  a  steam  engine,  the  ful¬ 
crum  of  a  lever,  etc. 

abutment  arch  or  pier.  The  arch  or  pier  of  a  bridge  next 
the  shore. 

a  but'tal  (-ol),  n.  1.  The  butting  or  boundary  of  land,  par¬ 
ticularly  at  the  end  ;  a  headland.  Spelman. 

2.  Position  in  w  hich  a  thing  abuts ;  act  of  abutting ;  as, 
car  rails  should  be  laid  so  as  to  come  in  abuttal. 

a-but'ter  (-er),  n.  One  that  abuts.  Specif.,  the  owner  of  a 
contiguous  estate ;  as,  the  abutters  on  a  street, 
a-but'tlng,  p.  a.  That  abuts  or  adjoins. 

Syn.  —  See  adjacent.. 
abutting  ioint,  a  joint  in  which  one  piece 
is  placed  ena  on,  or  abuts,  against  the 
other,  as  where,  in  carpentry,  one  piece 
is  joined  to  the  side  of  another  so  that ) 
the  grain  of  each  piece  is  at  an  angle  to 
that  of  the  other. 

ab  wab'  (Xb-wat/),  n.  [Hind.,  fr.  Ar. 
abwdb  doors,  sources  of  public  revenue, 
pi.  of  bab  door.]  Any  of  various  fines, 
cesses,  or  imposts  levied  by  i.ative  chiefs 
upon  landowners  or  subjects.  India. 
a-by'  )  (d-bl'),  v.  t.  dc  i.  ;  pret.  it-  p.  p. 
a-bye'  1  a-bought'  (d-b6t').  [AS.  abyc-  Shutting  Joints. 
gan  to  pay  for  ;  a-  (cf.  Goth,  us-,  G.  er-,  orig.  meaning  out) 
-)-  byegan  to  buy.  See  buy  ;  cf.  abide.]  1.  To  buy.  Obs. 
2  To  pay  for ;  to  suffer  for  ;  to  atone  for  ;  to  make  amends 
for;  to  give  satisfaction.  Archaic. 

Lest  to  thy  peril  thou  aby  it  dear.  Shak 

Its  success  led  them  to  undervalue  those  who  have  been  of 
most  use  to  them  —  but  they  shall  dearly  abye  it.  Scott . 

3.  To  endure  ;  abide. 

But  naught  that  wanteth  rest  can  long  aby.  Spenser 
a  bysm'  (d-bTz’m'),  n.  [OF.  abisme ,  F.  abtme,  LL.  abys- 
simu8,  a  superl.  of  L.  abyssus,  Gr.  afZvooo*;.  See  abyss.] 
The  bottomless  gulf  or  pit  of  the  old  cosmogonies  ;  hence, 
lit.  or  fig.,  any  unfathomably  deep  space  or  gulf.  See  abyss. 
“  The  abysm  of  hell.”  Shak. 

The  surviving  memory,  signaling  out  of  the  dark  backward 
and  abysm  of  time  the  images  of  perished  things.  Stevenson. 


ab-stract'er,  n.  One  who  ab¬ 
stracts,  or  makes  abstracts, 
ab-strac'tion-al,  a  Pertaining 
to  abstraction. 

ab-sfcrac'tion-ist,  n.  An  idealist, 
ab  '  strac  -  ti'tious  (ftb'str&k- 
tYsh'«s).  a.  Pharm.  Obtained 
from  plants  by  distillation.  Obs. 
ab-strac'tiv.  Abstractive.  Ref. 
Sp.  [  Rare.  I 

ab-strac'tor.  n.  An  abstracter.  | 
ab'stra-hent  (ttb'strd-hCnt),  a. 
[L.  abstrnhens,  - entis ,  p.  pr.) 
Metaph.  Abstracting  ;  abstract- 
ab-Btringe'  (ftb-strinj'),  v.  t. 
[L.  ab  4-  stringere,  strictum,  to 
squeeze.]  To  unbind.  Ohs. 
ab-strude',  ?\  t.  [L.  abstrudere.] 
To  thrust  away.  Obs 
ab-stru'sion  ( &b-9troo'zh«n),  n. 
[L.  abstrusio.  See  ABSTRUSE.] 
Act  of  thrusting  away.  Rare. 
ab-stru'si-ty,  u.  Abstruseness  : 
that  which  is  abstruse  Rare. 
ab-aume',  v.  t.  [L.  nhstmicre.] 
To  consume  or  waste  gradually. 
Obs.  —  ab-8ump'tion,  ».  Obs. 


ab-surd',  n.  An  absurdity.  Obs. 
ab'sus  (ttb'stls),  n.  Bot.  A  spe¬ 
cies  of  Cassia  (  C.  absus );  also,  its 
seeds. 

Ab  -gyr'tua  (ttb  -  sflr'tfis).  n. 
[L.,  fr.  Or.  Ai/mpro?.]  Gr. 
Myth.  See  Mkdea. 
abt.  .ibhr.  About, 
ab-ter'mi-nal.  a.  [«/>-  -f-  termi¬ 
nal.]  Physiol.  Passing  from  the 
end  toward  the  center;  — said 
of  electrical  currents  passing 
through  a  muscle, 
ab'thain  (ttb'than).  n.  [Gael. 
ahdhaine.]  Keel.  Hist.  An  ab¬ 
bacy  of  the  early  Scottish 
Church  ;  an  abthamry. 

From  a  false  etymology 
formerly  supposed  to  mean 
“superior  thane;”  and  also 
written  abthane.  Oxf.  E.  D. 
ab'thain-rie,  ab'thain-ry  (&b'- 
th»Tn-rI),  n.  =  abthain. 
ab'than-age  (-fij),  n.  Keel.  Hist. 
An  abthain. 

Abt  system  (apt).  A  system 
of  tracking  for  mountain  rail¬ 


roads,  in  which  two  or  more 
rack  rails  (constituting  an  Abt 
rack)  are  used  and  so  arranged 
that  the  teeth  are  not  opposite  on 
anv  two  of  the  rails. 

A^bu.  A'bou  (a'boo),  n.  [Ar.] 
Lit.,  lather  ;  —  a  form  occurring 
in  manv  Arabic  masc.  prop, 
names  It  is  often  abbrev.  to  Bit. 
A-bti'bua  (d-hQ'biJs).  Bib. 
a-bue'eo  (d-bdbk'fi),  w.  [Bur¬ 
mese.]  See  weight. 
abuchyment  +  ambushmbnt. 
abue.  a  bow. 
abuffe.  +  above. 
abugge.  +  aby. 
aboT  *1*  able. 

a-bu  le-ma'ni-a  (a-b5o/18-ma'- 
nY-a),  n.  [NL.  See  abulia; 
mania.]  Med.  A  form  of  in¬ 
sanity  characterized  bv  abulia, 
abulyelt,  a.  [F.  habiller  to 
dress.]  Arrayed.  Obs.  Scot. 
A-bu'na  (d-boo'nd),  n.  [Eth. 
and  Ar.]  See  Abyssin  ian 
Church. 

a-bund'.  +  abound,  bound. 


a-bun'dan-cy  (-sT),  n.  Abun 
dance.  Obs.  nr  R. 

||  a-bun'dant  dul'ci  bus  vi'ti-is 
(vYsh'Y-Ts).  [L.]  They  abound 
with  pleasant  faults. 
Ab'un-dan'ti-a  (fth'wn-dan'- 
sliY-d),  n.  [L.l  Abundance; 
plenty ;  —  deified  by  the  Romans 
as  a  goddess. 

a-bune'  (d-bfion';  Scot,  d- 
biin').  Above.  Obs.  or  Scot. 
ab  ^ni-ver-Ba'li.  [L.]  Logic. 
ontraction  of  ab  universali 
ad  particulare  valet,  a  particu- 
lari  ad  universale  non  i-alet  con- 
sequentia,  inference  from  the 
universal  to  the  particular  is 
valid,  but  inference  from  the 
particular  to  the  universal  is  not 
valid  (since  whatever  is  true  of 
all  the  members  of  a  class  must 
be  true  of  each,  while  the  indi¬ 
viduals  may  contain  attributes 
not  true  of  the  class). 

II  Ab.or  ex.  u'no  di'wce  om'nes 
(dYs'e  Om'nez).  [L.j  From  one 
learn  all ;  —  adaptation  of  crimi- 


ne  ah  uno  disce  omnes  Danaum 
( insidias ),  from  one  offense  or 
crime  learn  all  (the  wiles)  ol  the 
Greeks  Vergil(jEneid,  II  65,6). 
i|  ab  ur'be  con'di-ta.  [L  ] 
From  the  founding  of  the  city 
(Rome)  — about  753  b.  c.  ;  — 
used  by  the  Romans  in  reckon¬ 
ing  dates  Abbr.  A.  U.  C. 
aburd.  +  aboard. 
aburn.  +  auburn. 
a-burst',  adv.  Bursting, 
a-bua'a-ble  (d-bQz'd-D’l),  a. 
See  -able  ;  abuse,  v. 
a-bus'age  (-Sj),  n.  Abuse.  Obs. 
abusche  i*  ambush. 
a  bus'ed-ly.  adv.  of  abused,  p. 
p  of  abuse. 

a-bua'ee'  (d-hQz'e'),  n.  One 
who  is  abused. 

a-buse'ful  ( d-bfls'fd&l),  a.  See 
-ful.  —  a-buse'ful-ly,  adv.  — 
a-bU8e'ful-nes8.  n. 
a-bus'er  (d-bQz'Sr),  n.  One 
who  abuses. 

a-bus'er,  n.  [F.  abuser,  inf.,  to 
abuse.]  Law.  Abuse. 


a-bush'ment.  +  ambushment. 
a-bus'i-ouB,  a.  Abusive.  Obs. 
a-bu'siv.  Abusive  Ref .  Sp. 
abusse.  +  ambush. 
abusshement.  +  ambushment. 
a-bu 'sub  non  tol'lit  u'sum. 
L.]  Abuse  does  not  take  away 
use,  i.  e.,  is  not  an  argument 
against  proper  use. 
abut,  abuten.  +  about 
A-bu'ta  (d-bn'td),  «.  [NL.  Sc 
Sp.]  Bot.  A  small  genus  of 
tropical  American  menisperma- 
ccous  plants.  A.  rufescens  yields 
th*1  white  nareira  brava. 
a-buv'.  Above.  ReJ'  Sp. 
abuve.  +  above. 
abuyde.  Obs.  pret.  of  a  bow. 
a-buze',  >•.  Abuse  Ref.  Sp. 
a-buzz'.  a.  Buzzing.  Coltoq. 
ab-vac  u-a'tion  (-shun).  Yar. 
of  abevacuation. 
ab'vo-late,  ab/ vo-la'tion.  = 

AVOLATK,  AVOLATION.  Ob 8. 

a-bysm',  v.  t  <y  i.  [Cf.  OF. 
ahismer,  abysmer,  F.  ablmer.] 
To  engulf  ;  to  yawn.  Obs 


Sle,  senate,  care,  am,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofa ;  eve,  event,  end,  recent,  maker;  Ice,  Ill;  old,  obey,  orb,  5dd,  s&ft,  connect ;  use,  unite,  urn,  up,  circus,  menu  ; 

U  Foreign  Word.  *i*  Obsolete  Variant  of.  +  combined  with*  =  equals. 
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A  CAPRICCIO 


a-bys'mal  <a-bTz'mdl),  a.  1.  Pertaining  to  or  resembling 
an  abys3  ;  bottomless  ;  unending  ;  profound. 

Geology  gives  one  the  same  abysmal  extent  of  time  that  as¬ 
tronomy  does  of  space.  Carlyle. 

The  empty  horror  of  abysmal  night.  O .  Santayana 
2.  =  ABYSSAL. 

a-byss'  (d-bts'),  n.  [L.  abyssus  a  bottomless  gulf,  fr.  Gr. 
afivo-aiK  bottomless ;  a-  not  -j-  /3vcr<ro?  depth,  bottom.] 

1.  The  bottomless  gulf,  cavity,  or  chaos  of  the  old  cosmog¬ 
onies  ;  the  bottomless  or  infernal  pit ;  hell  ;  hence,  any  deep, 
immeasurable  space.  The  bottomless  gulf  of  the  old  cos¬ 
mogonies,  called  abysm  and  later  abyss ,  was  specifically 
imagined  to  be :  a  A  confined  subterraneous  body  of  water, 
which  (as  related  in  the  Old  Testament)  w  as  once  an  ocean 
enfolding  the  earth,  b  The  infernal  regions,  including  the 
abode  of  the  dead,  corresponding  to  sheol ;  the  place  of 
punishment  of  the  wicked,  or  hell;  the  deep-placed  prison 
or  abode  of  the  evil  powers,  etc. 

[Thou]  with  mighty  wings  outspread, 

Dovelike  sat’st  brooding  on  the  vast  abyss.  Milton . 
Thy  throne  is  darkness,  in  the  abyss  ot  light.  Dryden. 

2.  Infinite  time  ;  a  vast  intellectual  or  moral  depth. 

In  unfathomable  abysses  of  disgrace.  Burke. 

3-  Her.  The  center  of  the  escutcheon  ;  the  fess  point. 

4-  The  bottom  water  of  the  deep  sea.  See  Bassalia. 

5.  [  cap.]  Boehmenistn.  The  divine  being  as  the  groundless 
origin  of  the  Byss;  — rendering  Ger.  Ungrund  and  Urgrund. 
a  byss'al  (-dl),  a.  1.  Belonging  to,  or  resembling,  an 
abyss ;  unfathomable. 

2.  Of,  or  found  in,  the  abyssal  zone,  or  deepest  part  of  the 
sea  ;  as,  abyssal  animals. 

abyssal  rocks.  =  Plutonic  rocks.  —  a.  zone.  =  Bassalia. 
Ab  ys  sinl  an  (St/T-sTn'T-dn),  a.  Of  or  pert,  to  Abyssinia. 
Abyssinian  banana,  a  banana  ( Musa  ensete)  cultivated  for  its 
ornamental  folh^ge,  the  leaves  attaining  a  length  of  twenty 
feet.  Its  fruit  is  not  edible,  but  the  young  flower  stalks 
are.  —  A.  Church,  the  Monophysite  church  founded,  about 
330  A.  d.,  by  Frumentiu8,  who,  as  bishop,  assumed  the  titles 
Abba  Sal  amah  (“father  of  peace”),  and  Abuna  (“our 
father  ”),  still  used  by  the  head,  or  patriarch,  of  the  church. 
The  church  is  essentially  Coptic  in  ritual  ana  practice  ;  and 
its  head  is  a  Copt  appointed  by  the  Patriarch  of  Egypt.  — 
A.  gold,  a  =  talmi  gold,  b  Aluminium  bronze.  —  A.  prim¬ 
rose,  a  true  primrose  ( Primula  verticillata  sinensis ),  native 
of  Abyssinia,  common  in  cultivation.  —  A.  tea.  =  Kat. 
Ab  ys  sin'l  an.  n.  1.  A  native  of  Abyssinia.  Cf.  Ethio¬ 
pian.  See  Citations. 

The  term  “  Abyssinian  ”  has  only  a  political  signification,  like 
that  of  “  Austrian  ’’  for  example  ;  it  is  a  corruption  of  the  word 
“  Habeshi  ”  (“mixed’’),  which  the  Arabs  formerly  gave  in 
derision  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  Abyssinian  plateau  united  to¬ 
gether  into  a  Christian  state.  J.  Deniker. 

There  are  Abyssinians  who  may  certainly  be  called  black,  and 
in  whom  the  negro  strain  is  revealed  in  the  somewhat  tumid  lips, 
small  nose  broad  at  base,  and  frizzly  black  hair.  But  the  major¬ 
ity  may  be  described  as  a  mixed  Hamito-Semitic  people,  who  .  .  . 
belong  fundamentally  to  the  Caucasic  division.  A.  II.  Keane. 

2.  A  member  of  the  Abyssinian  Church. 

3.  The  speech  of  Abyssinians.  See  Hamitic  languages  c; 
Semitic  languages,  Ethiojnc  group ;  Geez. 

AC-.  An  assimilated  form  of  ad-. 

-ac.  [L.  -acus,  Gr.  -axov  :  cf.  F.  -ague.]  An  adjective  suffix 
to  words  of  Greek  or  Latin  origin,  as  elegiac,  aphrodisiac, 
zodiac,  demoniac,  etc.  These  adjectives  in  -ac  usually  have 
alternative  forms  in  -acal. 

A  ca'cia  (d-ka'sha),  n.  [L.,  fr.  Gr.  a*a* ta ;  orig.,  a  thorny 
tree  found  in  Egypt.]  1.  Bot.  a  A  genus  of  mimosaceous 
trees  and  shrubs  widely  distributed  in  warm  regions.  Of 
the  450  species,  nearly  300 are  Australian  or  Polynesian,  hav¬ 
ing  the  normally  pinnate  leaves  reduced  to  leaflike  phyl- 
loaes.  Some  species  are  noted  for  producing  valuable  gums. 
See  gum;  catechu;  wattle,  Ilfust.;  cooba,  Illust.  Also 
f/.  c.l,  a  plant  of  this  genus,  b  The  common  locust.  U.  S. 
2.  [/.  c.]  Gum  arabic. 

A  ca'cian  (-shdn),  n.  Eccl.  Hist.  A  follower  of  Acacius, 
Bishop  of  Caesarea  (4th  century  a.  d.),  who  headed  a  party 
in  the  Eastern  Church  intermediate  between  the  extreme 
Arians  and  the  Semi-Arians.  He  taught  that  the  Father 
and  the  Son  were  like  in  will  alone.  —  A  ca'cian,  a. 
acacia  Plum.  The  Australian  tree  Euci'yphia  moorei  or 
its  fruit.  See  Eucryphia. 

ac  a  deme'  (Sk'a-dem'  ;  5k'a-dem),  n.  [L.  academia.  See 
academy.]  An  academy  ;  specif.,  the  Academy.  Poetic. 
ac'a-dem'ic  (-dgm'Tk)  )  a.  [L.  academicus :  cl.  F.  acade- 
ac'a-dem'i-cal  (-T-kdl)  )  mique.  See  academy.]  1.  [cap.] 
Belonging  to  the  school  or  philosophy  of  Plato,  or  of  the 
Academy. 

2.  Belonging  to  an  academy  or  other  higher  institution  of 
learning  ;  scholarly  ;  literary  or  classical,  in  distinction 
from  technical  or  scientific.  “  Academic  courses.”  War- 
burton.  “  A cademical  study.”  Berkeley. 

3-  Conforming  to  scholastic  traditions  or  rules  ;  conven¬ 
tional ;  formal;  as,  academic  discussions;  academic  fig¬ 
ures  ;  academical  treatment. 

4.  Fine  Art.  Resulting  from  the  teachings  of  an  academy, 
or  organized  school  of  art ;  therefore,  rigid  and  formal  but 
full  of  knowledge;  —  often  applied  to  the  French  artists 
connected  with  the  l£cole  des  Beaux  Arts,  or  assumed  to 
be  in  agreement  with  its  principles. 

Syn.  —  See  scholarly. 

Academic  Legion,  a  body  of  armed  students,  esp.  in  the  rev¬ 
olutionary  disturbances  in  Europe,  as  at  Vienna,  in  1848.— 
A.  school,  Sculpture i  the  school  of  the  organized  modem 
teaching  of  France,  represented  by  Paul  Dubois,  Antonin 
Mercia,  Rend  de  Saint  Marceaux,  etc.  Perfection  of  tech¬ 
nique,  elegance,  and  harmony  in  details  are  characteristic 
of  the  school.  —  a.  socialist.  =  socialist  of  the  chair. 
ac  a-dem'ic,  n.  1.  [  cap.]  One  holding  the  philosophy  of 
Plato  or  the  Academy. 

2.  A  member  of  an  academy,  college,  or  university  ;  an 
academician. 


ac'a-dem'i-cals  (Sk'd-ddm'T-kdlz),  n.  pi.  The  articles  of 
dress  prescribed  and  worn  at  some  colleges  and  universities, 
a-cad  6  ml'cian  (d-kSd'e-mTsh'dii),  n.  [F.  academicien. 
See  academy.]  1  A  member  of  an  academy,  or  society 
for  promoting  science,  art,  or  literature,  as  of  the  French 
Academy,  or  the  Royal  Academy  of  Arts. 

2.  A  collegian.  Rare.  Chesterfield. 

ac  a  dem'i  cism  (Sk'd-dSm'T-sTz’m),  n.  1.  [cajy.]  A 
tenet  of  the  Academic  philosophy. 

2.  A  mannerism  or  mode  peculiar  to  an  academy. 

a-cad'e-my  (d-kSd'e-mT),  n. ;  pi.  -mies  (-mlz).  [F.  acadS- 
mie,  L.  academia,  Gt.  aKaSypeia.  Cf.  academe.]  1.  [cap.] 
A  garden  or  grove  near  Athens  where  Plato  and  his  follow¬ 
ers  held  their  philosophical  conferences  ;  hence,  the  school 
of  philosophy  of  which  Plato  w  as  head.  The  Academy  is 
prdinarily  divided  into  three  schools  (though  sometimes 
into  five),  called  the  Old,  Middle,  and  New  Academies. 
The  Old  Academy  consisted  of  Plato  and  his  immediate  fol¬ 
lowers,  the  latter  emphasizing  ethical,  astronomical,  and 
physical  studies.  The  Middle  Academy,  in  the  2d  and  3d  cen¬ 
turies  b.  c.,  was  of  skeptical  tendency,  but  differed  from 
dogmatic  skepticism  in  that  the  attainment  of  probable 
knowledge  was  considered  possible.  The  New  Academy, 
from  the  1st  century  b.  c.  until  the  closing  of  the  Academy, 
529  a.  d.,  returned  to  ethical  teachings,  practicing  in  phi¬ 
losophy  a  broad  eclecticism.  See  Platonism. 

2.  An  institution  for  the  study  of  higher  learning;  a  college 
or  a  university.  Popularly,  a  school,  or  seminary  of  learning, 
holding  a  rank  between  a  college  and  a  common  school. 

3.  A  place  of  education  or  training  in  any  subject;  a 

school.  “  A cademies  of  fanaticism.”  Hume. 

4.  A  society  of  learned  men  united  for  the  advancement 
of  the  arts  and  sciences  and  literature,  or  of  some  particular 
art  or  science;  as,  the  French  Academy ;  the  American 
Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences  ;  an  academy  of  literature. 

5.  A  school  or  place  of  training  in  which  some  special  art 
is  taught ;  as,  the  military  academy  at  West  Point ;  a  rid¬ 
ing  academy  ;  the  academy  of  music. 

Academy  of  Arcadian*,  an  Italian  society,  founded  at  Rome 
by  Crescimbeni  in  1890,  for  reviving  the  study  of  classical 
poetry,  the  members  assuming  the  characters  of  Arcadian 
shepherds. 

academy  figure.  Paint.  A  drawing  or  photograph  after 
a  nude  model. 

A-ca'dl-a  (d-ka'dT-a),  n.  Also  A'ca'dle'  (a/k&'de')-  [F. 
Acadie ,  said  to  be  derived  from  Shvbenacadie ,  the  name 
of  one  of  the  principal  rivers  of  Nova  Scotia ;  in  old  grants 
called  V Acadie,  and  La  Cadie.]  The  original  (in  the  form 
Acadie)  French,  and  now  poetic,  name  of  Nova  Scotia,  or 
rather  of  a  tract  extending  from  40°  to  40°  north  latitude, 
which  during  the  struggle  between  the  English  and  French 
in  America  changed  masters  several  times  before  its  final 
cession  to  England  in  1763.  In  1755  a  great  number  of  the 
French  inhabitants  were  deported  and  dispersed  among 
English  colonies  from  Massachusetts  to  Georgia,  many 
finally  reaching  Louisiana.  See  Evangeline. 

Undaunted  by  the  fate  of  La  Roche, this  nobleman  petitionedthe 
king  for  leave  to  colonize  La  Cadie,  or  Acadie,  a  region  defined 
as  extending  from  the  fortieth  to  the  forty-sixth  degree  of  north 
latitude,  or  from  Philadelphia  to  beyond  Montreal.  Packman. 

a  ca'dl  a-lite  (-lit),  n.  [Acadia  -j-  -lite.]  Min.  A  fiesh-red 
kind  of  chabazite  found  in  Nova  Scotia. 

A-ca'di-an  (-fin),  a.  1.  Of  or  pert,  to 
Acadia,  or  Nova  Scotia,  often  w  ith  an 
implication  of  pastoral  simplicity. 

2.  Geol.  Pertaining  to  or  designating 
the  middle  subdivision  of  the  American 
Cambrian.  See  geology,  Chart. 

Acadian  flycatcher,  a  small  flycatcher 
( Empidonax  virescens)  olive  -  green 
above  and  whitish  below,  tinged  with 
yellow  on  the  belly  and.  sides,  com¬ 
mon  in  the  southern  and  middle  parts 
of  the  eastern  United  States.  —  A.  owl, 
a  very  small  North  American  owl 
( Cngptoglaux  acadica)',  the  saw-whet 
owl. 


A  ca'dl  an,  n.  A  native  or  inhabitant  of  Acadia. 
ac'a-Jou'  (5k'd-zhoo/),  n.  [F.  See  cashew.]  Bot.  a  The 
cashew  tree,  or  its  fruit.  See  cashew,  b  The  mahogany 
tree,  or  any  one  of  several  related  trees  ;  also,  their  timber, 
ac'a-leph  (-ISf)  1  n.  [See  Acalepha.]  Zool.  One  of  the 
ac'a  lephe  (-lef)  j  Acaleplue. 

Ac  a  le'phae  (-le'fe)  \  n.pl.  [NL., 

Ac  a  le'pha  (-le'fd)  1  fr.  Gr.  a/ca- 
A >7^)17  a  nettle.]  Zool.  In  old  clas¬ 
sifications,  a  group  of  ccelenterates, 
usually  regarded  as  a  class,  in  which 
the  jellyfishes,  hydroids,  and  their 
allies,  and  often  the  Ctenophora, 
were  placed.  —  acale'phan 
(-fdn),  a.  tt*  n.  —  ac  a  le'phoid 
(-foid),  a. 

Ac  a  ly'pha  (5k'd-li'fd),  n.  [NL., 
fr..  Gr.  aKa\rj<t)ri  nettle.]  Bot.  A 
large  genus  of  euphorbiaceous 
herbs  and  shrubs,  of  wide  distri¬ 
bution  in  warm  regions.  They  I J 
have  monoecious  spicate  or  race-L'' 
mose  apetalous  flowers,  the  calyx  \ 

4-parted,  the  carpels  each  l-f\ 
seeded.  The  North  American?  i 
species  are  weedlike  plants,  yl.l  | 
virginica  being  the  three-seeded) 
mercury.  See  chenille  plant.  1 
ac  a  na'ceous  (Sk'd-na'shds),  a. 

[L.  acanos  a  kind  of  thistle,  Gr. 
axai/ov,  fr.  d/07  a  point.]  Bot. 

Armed  with  prickles  or  thorns  ;  as,  acanaceous  leaves. 


Acaleph  ( Pelagia  cya- 
nella)  of  the  Atlantic. 


a-can'tha  (d-k5n'tha),  n.  [Gr.  aKavOa  thorn,  fr.  a *>7  point 
See  acute.]  1.  Bot.  A  prickle. 

2.  a  Zool.  A  spine  or  spinous  fin.  b  Anal.  (1)  The  ver¬ 
tebral  column.  (2)  The  spinous  process  of  a  vertebra. 

Ac  an  tha'ce-tt  (3k/Sn-tha'se-e),  n.  pi.  [NL.  See  acan¬ 
thus.]  Bot.  A  large  family  of  herbs,  shrubs,  and  trees 
(order  Polemoniales),  including  178  genera,  of  which  Acan¬ 
thus  is  the  type.  They  have  opposite  leaves  and  irregular 
flowers  with  2  or  4  stamens.  They  are  mainly  tropical,  but 
Buell  ia  and  Dianthera  occur  in  the  United  States.  Justicia , 
Aphelandra ,  etc.,  are  cultivated  for  ornament, 
ac  an  tha'ceous  (Sk'Sn-tha'slms),  a.  1.  Armed  with 
prickles,  as  a  plant. 

2.  Bot.  Belonging  to  the  family  Acanthaceae. 
a  can'thin  (d-kSn'thTn),  n.  Zool.  A  chitinlike  substance 
forming  the  internal  skeleton  of  radiolarians. 
a  can'thine  (a-kan'thTn),  a.  [L.  acanihinus,  Gr.  aKavOivot, 
thorny,  fr.  axarflov.  See  acanthus.]  Of,  pertaining  to,  or 
resembling,  the  plant  acanthus. 

a  can'thi-on  (d-k£n'thT-5n),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  aKavQiov  a 
thorn.]  Cranio! .  A  point  at  the  base  of  the  anterior  nasal 
spine.  See  craniometry,  Illust.  —  a-can'thi-al  (-dl),  a. 
a-can'thlte  (-tint),  n.  [Gr.  aKavOa  thorn.]  Min.  Silver 
sulphide,  Ag2S,  like  argentite,  but  crystallizing  in  slender 
orthorhombic  prisms.  Sp.  gr.,  7.2-7. 3. 
a-can'tho  (-tho-).  Combining  form  fr.  Gr.  aKavOa,  thorn. 
A-can  tho-ceph'a-la  (-sSf'd-ld)  1  71.pl.  [NL.  See  acan- 
A-can  tho  ceph'a  li  (-sSf'd-H)  J  tho-  ;  cephalic.]  Zool. 
A  class  or  order  of  intestinal  worms  having  the  proboscis 
armed  with  recurved  spines.  Like  the  cestodes,  they  have 
no  alimentary  canal,  but  absorb  their  food  through  the 
body  wall.  —  a  can  tho  ceph'a-lan  (-lan),  a.  &  n. 
a-can  tho-ceph'a  lous  (-las),  a.  Zool.  Spiny-headed, 
ac  an-thoc'la-dous  (Sk'Sn-thbk'ld-dfis),  a.  [acaniho-- f- 
Gr.  xAdSov  sprout.]  Bot.  Thorny,  esp.  on  the  branches. 
Ac  an  tho'dl  1  (Sk'Sn-tlio'dl-i)  )  n.  pi.  [NL.]  A  group 
Ac  an-tho'de-a  (Sk/Sn-tho/de-d)  >  of  extinct  Paleozoic 
A-can'tho  di'nl  (d-kSn/thfc-di'ni) )  elasmobranchs  having 
the  anterior  margin  of  each  fin  supported  by  a  stout  spine. 
There  are  often  one  or  more  pairs  of  spines  similar  to  the 
fin  spines  along  the  lower  lateral  part  of  the  body  between 
the  paired  fins  of  each  side.  —  ac  an-tho'di-an,  acan 
tho'de-an  (Sk'Sn-tho'dT-an),  a. 

Ac  an  tho'des  (fik'Sn-tho'dez),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  aKavOutdr}? 
thorny.]  Paleon.  A  genus  of  small  fishes  of  the  order 
Acanthodii.  They  are  found  in  the  Carboniferous  and  Per¬ 
mian  formations.  It  is  the  type  of  a  family,  Ac  an-thod'- 
1  daB  (-th5d'I-de),  distinguished  by  having  one  dorsal  fin. 
a-can'thold  (ri-k5n'thoid),  a.  [ acantho -  -f-  -oid.]  Shaped 
like  a  spine  ;  spiny  ;  spinous. 

ac'an-thol'O-gy  (Sk'an-thQl'o-jT),  n.  [ acantho -  -}-  -logy.  1 
Biol.  The  study  or  science  of  spines.  —  a  can  tho  log'l  cal 
(d-k£n/tho-15j'T-k51),  a. 

ac  an-thoph'o  rous  (ak'Sn-thSf'^-rws),  a.  [Gr.  dncavOo- 
4>opos,  fr.  aKavOa  spine  -f-  iv  to  bear.]  Spine-bearing, 
ac  an-thop'o-dous  (5k/5n-th5p,o-d«s),  a.  [acantho- -\--po- 
dous.]  1.  Zool.  Spiny-footed. 

2.  Bot.  Having  spinous  petioles. 

Ac  an-thop'ter  1  (5k/5n-th5p'ter-i) )  n.  pi.  [NL.;  acantho- 
Ac  an-thop^er-yg'l-l  (  Tj'T-I)  J  -fGr.  mepov  feather, 
wing,  TTTcpvyiov  fin.]  Zool.  A  very  extensive  and  highly 
specialized  order  of  teleost  fishes,  including  in  old  classifi¬ 
cations  all  those  having  the  anterior  rays  of  the  dorsal  and 
anal  fins  stiff  and  spiny,  as  in  the  bass,  perches,  mackerels, 
etc.  In  modern  classifications  it  is  defined  by  more  fun¬ 
damental  characters,  commonly  including  forms  mostlv 
lacking  a  duct  to  the  air  bladder,  with  no  mesocoracoid, 
with  the  pectoral  arch  suspended  from  the  skull,  the  ven¬ 
tral  fins  attached  to  the  clavicular  arch,  and  the  gill  open¬ 
ing  in  front  of  the  pectoral  fin.  When  thus  defined  it  still 
comprises  a  large  proportion  of  the  marine,  and  many  of 
the  fresh-water  spiny-rayed  fishes,  and  also  some  soft- 
rayed  forms.  —  ac  an  thop'ter  ous  <  as),  ac  an  thop  ter- 
yg'i  ous  (  Tj'T-fts),  a.  — ac  an  thop'ter-an  (-an),  ac  an- 
thop  ter-yg'ian  (  Tj'T-an),  a.  &  n. 
a  can'thous  (d-kan'thas),  a.  [See 

ACANTHA.]  Spinous, 
a-can'thus  (-th?7s),  n.  ;  pi.  E.  -THUSE8 
(-8z;  -Tz),  L.  -thi  (-thi).  [L.,  fr.  Gr. 

aKavOog.  Cf.  ACANTHA.]  1.  Bot.  a 
[cap.]  A  small  genus  of  herbaceous 
prickly  plants,  natives  of  southern 
Europe,  Asia  Minor,  and  northern 
Africa,  typifying  the  family  Acan- 
thaceae.  b  A  plant  of  this  genus. 

2.  Arch.  A  form  of  ornamentation, 
especially  sculptured,  thought  to  be 
studied  from  the  leaves  of  the  acan¬ 
thus  ( Acanthus  spinosus).  The  term 
as  applied  to  ornament  originated  in 
antiquity,  and  the  Corinthian  capital 
offers  the  best  type.  The  leafage  of 
Byzantine  capitals,  as  in  S.  Sophia  of 
a  modi- 

acanthus  leaf.  A  unit  of  acanthus  decoration.  Thus,  in 
the  normal  Corinthian  capital  rrrrr^r^. 
eight  larger  and  eight  smaller - 
acanthus  leaves  start  from  the  tr, 

necking  and  surround  the  bell.  wpL 

II  a  cap-pel'la  (a  kap-p51'la).  [It. 

See  chapel.]  Music,  a  Lit.,  in 
church  or  chapel  style  ;  —  said  of 

compositions  sung  in  the  old  church  Uirw 

style,  without  instrumental  accom-  ™ 

paniment,  or  with  one  in  unison  Acanthus  ( Arch  ). 

with  the  voices,  b  A  time  indication,  equiv.  to  alia  breve. 


a-bya'mal-ly,  adv.  of  abysmal. 
a-byas',  r.  t.  To  engulf.  Rare. 
Abyssine.  Abyssinian.  Obs. 
ac.  +  OAK. 

ac,  conj.  [AS.  ac.]  But.  Obs. 
Ac.  Abbr.  Chem.  (without  pe¬ 
riod,  Ac]  Acetyl  j  alicyclic 

A.  C.  Abbr.  Ante  Christum 
(L.,  before  Christ);  ArmvCorps; 
Archchancellor.  [count.  1 

a/c.  Abbr.  Ilaokkeeynty.  Ac- 1 
a/C.  Abbr.  Bookkeeping.  Ac¬ 
count  current 

A.  C.  A-  Abbr.  Associate  (of 
the  Institute  of)  Chartered  Ac¬ 
countants. 

ac'a-cin,  ac'a-cine  (Hk'd-sTn), 

n.  Gum  arabic. 

acad.  Abbr.  Academy. 


ac'a-de'mi-al,  a.  Academic, 
ac'a-de'mi-an,  n.  An  academi¬ 
cian  or  an  Academist. 
ac'a-dem'i-cal-ly,  adv .  of  aca¬ 
demic,  -ical 

a-cad'e-miat,  n.  [F.  acadf s- 
miste.]  1.  [cap.]  An  Academic 
philosopher. 

2.  An  academician.  Obs.  or  K. 
—  A-cad'e  miam  (-niYz'm),  n. 

Ac  a  de'mus.  n.  [L.,  fr.  Gr. 
’AKdfirjpo?.]  Gr.  Myth.  A  hero 
of  Attica  honored  by  the  Lace¬ 
demonians  because  netold  Cas¬ 
tor  and  Pollux  where  Theseus 
hod  hidden  Helen.  He  is  gome- 
times  identified  with  Cadmus. 
A'ca'dle'  (d'k^de'),  n.  [F.] 
Acadia. 


a  cae'lo  ua'que  ad  cen'trum. 

L.]  Law.  From  heaven  to 
the  center  (of  the  earth) ;  — in¬ 
dicating  the  extent  of  dominion 
of  a  landowner. 

a-c®'na  (a-se'nd),  n.  [Gr. 
aKaiva  goad.l  See  measure. 
acale,  a.  [Proo.fr  AS.  ofcalen, 
p.  p..  cold.]  Cold.  Obsi 
a  ca'li-ce(a  ka'lf-cha).  [It.] 
See  CRATER. 

a-cal'y-cal  (d-kfil'Y-kal),  a. 
Bot.  a  Acalyculate.  Rare,  b  In¬ 
serted  on  tne  receptacle  free 
from  the  calyx  ;  —01  stamens, 
a-cal'y-cine  (-sYn  ;  -sYn),  ac'a- 
lyc'i  nou8  (ak'd-lYa'Y-mla),  a. 
[Gr.  A-  not  4-  Kokyj  calyx  )  Bot. 
Without  a  calyx. 


ac'a-lvc'u-late  (-lYk'fi-lftt),  a. 
Bot.  Without  a  calycle. 

Ac  a-lyp-te'rae  ( Jlkvd-lYp-te're), 
Ac'a-lyp-tra't®  (-tra'te),  n.  )>!. 
[NL.  See  a- not;  calypter.] 
A  superfamily  of  muscoid  Pip- 
tcra,  having  the  alula  minute  or 
wanting. —  ac/a  lyp'trate.  a. 

[| a  cam-pa'na  (a  kiiin-pa'na). 
[It.]  See  CRATER, 
a-camp'ai-a,  ».  [NL.,  from  Gr. 
axa/ou/ua.]  Med.  Inflexibility, 
a'ca-na  (ii'kii-na),  n.  [Sp.  dca- 
n«,j  A  West  Indian  sapotaceous 
tree  ( Labourdonnaisia  albes¬ 
cens)  having  valuable  timber. 

II  a  can  de-lie 're  or  can'del- 
lie're  (ii  kiin'dal-yP'ra ).  [It.] 

In  the  style  of  a  candlestick;  — 


applied  to  certain  arabesques, 
a  ca-non'i-cal,  a.  See  a-  not. 
a-canth',  n.  An  acanthus. 
A-can'thi-a  (d-kln'thY-d),  n. 
[NL.]  Zool.  Syn.  of  Cimex. 
a-can  tho-car'poua,  a.  Tacan- 
tho-  -f  -car pons.]  Bot.  Having 
the  fruit  covered  with  spines. 
ac'an-thol'y-818  (fik'fin-thBl'Y- 
bTs),  n.  [NL.  ;  acantho-  +  -lysis.] 
Med.  Atrophy  of  the  prickle¬ 
cell  layer  of  tne  epidermis, 
ac'an-tho'ma.  n.  Med.  [NL.  ; 
acantho-  -f  -omo.)  Abnormal 
development  of  the  prickle-cell 
layer  of  the  epidermis, 
a-can'thon,  n.  [NL.]  Bot  = 

ACANTIIA. 

A-can 'tho-phls  (d-kftn'thft-fYs), 


n.  [NL.  ;  acantho-  4-  Gr.  0$  1? 
serpent.]  Zoiil.  A  genus  of  ven¬ 
omous  snakes  of  the  family 
Elapidte,  having  a  horny  spine 
on  the  end  of  the  tail.  It  in¬ 
cludes  the  death  adder, 
a-can 'tho-pod,  a.  [acantho-  ■+■ 
-pod.]  Zool.  Spiny-footed, 
a-can 'tho-pore,  ».*  [amntho-  -\- 
yore.]  Paleon.  A  tubular  spine 
in  some  fossil  polyzoans. 
ac  an  tho'si8.  n.  [NL.  ;  acan¬ 
tho-  -f  -or/.s\]  Med.  Any  abnor¬ 
mal  condition  of  the  prickle-cell 
layer  of  the  epidermis. 

a  ca'pi-te  ad  cal'cem  (S 
ftp'Y-te  fid  kftl'sem).  [ L. 4  From 
head  to  heel  :  from  head  to  foot 
II  a  ca-pric'cio  (a  ka-pret'chO). 


food,  foot ;  out,  oil ;  chair  ;  go  ;  sing,  iqk  ;  then,  thin;  natyre,  verdure  (250) ;  K  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144) ;  boN  ;  yet ;  zh  =  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Gpid*. 
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ACCEPT 


ac'a-rl'a-BlS  (Sk'd-rl'd-sTs),  n.  [NL.]  Med.  The  condition 
of  being  affected  with  acarids,  as  in  scabies, 
a-car'i-cide  (a-kSr'T-sid  ;  Sk'd-ri-),  a.  [Acarus -+- -cide.] 
Having  power  to  kill  acarids.  —  n.  An  acaricide  agent, 
ac'a-rid  (Xk'd-rTd),  n.  Zool.  One  of  the  Acarida. 
A-car'i-da  (a-kXr'T-dd),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  a/capi  mite, 
tick.]  Zool.  An  order  of  Araclmida  in  which  there  is  no 
distinct  demarcation  between  the 
cephalothorax  and  abdomen.  It 
includes  the  mites,  ticks,  etc. 

Many  species  are  of  minute  size, 
and  are  parasitic  on  man  or  ani¬ 
mals,  causing  diseases,  sucli  as 
the  itch  and  the  mange.  Others 
live  on  plants^  some  causing  galls, 
while  others  live  in  decaying  mat¬ 
ter  or  in  salt  or  fresh  water, 
a-car'i-dan  (d-k5r't-drtn),  n.  [See 
Acarus.]  Zool.  One  of  the  Acar¬ 
ida.  —  a-car'i-dan,  a. 
ac'a-rine  (Sk'd-rTn  ;  -rln),  a.  Med. 

Of  or  caused  by  acarids,  or  mites; 
as,  acarine  diseases, 
ac'a-roid  (-roid),  a.  \  Acarus  A-  One  of  the  Acarida;  the 
.out]  Zool.  Resembling  a  mite.  <£"$$  Thich 

acaroid  resin  or  gum,  a  red  or  yel-  cau’8eB  the  mange  of 
low  balsamic  resin  from  the  Aus-  horses.  Much  enlarged, 
tralian  grass  tree,  used  in  paper 

size,  varnish. and  perfumery,  and  occasionally  as  atonic  or 
stimulant.  The  yellow  kind  is  often  called  Botany  Bay  yum. 
Ac'a-rus  (-rws),  n.  ;  pi.  -ri  (-ri).  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  aKo.pt  the 
cheese  mite,  tick.]  Zool.  A  genus  including  many  species 
of  small  mites;  hence  often  loosely  R.  c.],  a  mite. 
A-cas'tUS  (ri-k5s't?ls),  n.  [L.,  fr.  Gr. 'A/cao-ro?.]  Gr.  Myth. 
The  son  of  King  Pelias  of  Iolcus.  Sec  Pelias. 
a-cat'a-lec'tic  (a-kSt'd-lSk'tik),  a.  [L.  acatalecticus,  Gr. 
aKaraA^KTO?  not  defective  at  the  end ;  a-  not  -f-  KaraAr]- 
•yetv  to  cease.]  Pros.  Not  defective  in  the  last  foot ;  com¬ 
plete  in  the  number  of  its  syllables  ;  as,  an  a cat  a  led  ic  verse. 

—  7?..  A  verse  which  has  the  complete  number  of  syllables, 
a-cat'a  lep'si-a  (d-kSt/d-lSp'si-d),  n.  [NL.  See  acata¬ 
lepsy.]  Med.  a  Uncertainty  of  diagnosis,  b  Inability  to 
comprehend  ;  feeble-mindedness. 

a  cat'a-lep  sy  (d-kXt'a-lSp'sT),  n.  [Gr.  aKaraArji/ha  ;  a-  not 
-{-  KaTa\ap.(idv€ tv  to  seize,  comprehend.]  Incomprehensi¬ 
bility  ;  the  ancient  Skeptic  doctrine  that  human  knowl¬ 
edge  never  amounts  to  certainty,  but  only  to  probability, 
a-cat'a-lep'tic  (-ISp'tTk),  a.  [Gr.  d/caTaArjTrro?.]  Pertaining 
to,  or  characterized  by,  acatalepsy  or  acatalepsia. 
ac  a  tas-ta'si-a  (Xk'a-tSs-ta'zhi-d  ;  -zT-d),  n.  [NL. ;  Gr. 
aKarao-Taata  confusion  ;  a-  not  Kara  down  -f-  tcndvat  to 
place.]  Med.  Lack  of  regularity;  variation  from  normal, 
as  in  secretion.  — ac'a-tas-tat'ic  (-tSt'Tk),  a. 
a-cate'  (d-kat'),  n.  [OF.  acat ,  F.  achat ,  fr.  OF.  acater ,  F. 
ache  ter,  to  buy.  See  cate,  cater,  n.~\  Ohs.  1.  A  buying. 
2.  pi.  or  collect,  sing.  Things  bought;  esp.,  dainty  foods  ; 

—  usually  in  the  aphetized  form  cates  See  cate,  n. 
ac'a-thls'tus  (Sk'd-thTs'ttts),  n.  [LL. ;  Gr.  a-  not  -f  koBL&iv 

to  sit  down.]  Early  East.  Ch.  A  hymn  honoring  the  Virgin. 
It  was  sung  (with  the  people  standing)  in  the  fifth  week 
in  Lent,  during  the  commemoration  of  the  repulse  of  the 
Avars  from  Constantinople  by  Heraclius  about  620  a.  d. 
a-cau'dal  (a-k6'ddl),  o.  [a-  not-j-  caudal. ]  Tailless, 
a-cau'date  (-dat),  a.  [a-  not caudate.]  Tailless, 
ac  au  les'cent  (Sk'6-les'ent),  a.  [a-  not  -f-  caulescent.']  Bot. 
Having  no  true  stem  or  axis,  or  only  a  very  short  one  con¬ 
cealed  in  the  ground.  —  ac  au  les'cence  (-cns),  n. 

||  ac'ca-de'mi-a  (ak'ka-da'mya),  n.  [It.]  Academy. 
Accademia  della  Crusca  (dSl^a  kroos'ka)  flit.,  academy  of 
the  bran,  alluding  to  its  professed  object  of  sifting  the 
Italian  language], an  academy  founded  in  1582  at  Florence 
for  purifying  the  Italian  language  and  literature.  Its  dic¬ 
tionary,  first  published  in  1612,  was  long  the  standard, 
ac  cede'  ( Xk-sed'),  v.  i.  ;  ac-ced'ed  (-sed'gd) ;  ac-ced'ing 
(-Tng).  [L.  accedere  to  approach,  accede ;  ad  -f-  cedere  to 
move,  yield  :  cf.  F.  acckder.  See  cede.]  1.  To  approach  ; 
to  come  forward  ;  —  opposed  to  recede.  Ohs.  or  R.  T.  Gale. 

2.  To  enter  upon  an  office  or  dignity ;  to  attain. 

Edward  IV.,  who  had  acceded  to  the  throne  in  the  year  1461 

t.  Warton 

3.  To  become  a  party  by  associating  one’s  self  with  others; 
to  give  one’s  adhesion.  Hence,  to  agree  or  assent  to  a  pro¬ 
posal  or  a  view  ;  as,  he  acceded  to  my  request. 

The  treaty  of  Hanover  in  1725  ...  to  which  the  Dutch  after¬ 
wards  acceded .  Chesterfield. 


4.  Law.  To  become  added  by  way  of  accession. 

Syn.  —  Agree,  assent,  consent,  concur,  comply?  yield, 
conform.  —  Accede,  acquiesce.  Accede  implies  a  yielding, 
either  of  one’s  adhesion  or  assent ;  as,  “  I  acceded  to  the  pro¬ 
posal  on  the  condition  that  the  paper  should  thenceforward 
be  conducted  on  certain  fixed  and  announced  principles  ” 
( Coleridge) ;  to  accede  to  a  request.  Acquiesce  implies  tacit 
acceptance,  or  forbearance  of  opposition  ;  as,  “  the  practice 
of  an  habitual  acquiescence  in  the  dispensations  of  Provi¬ 
dence  ”  ( Cowper ) ;  “  The  established  tribunals  pronounced 
the  law  constitutional,  and  New  England  acquiesced  ”  ( D . 
Webster).  See  agree,  assent. 

ac-cel  er-an'do  (£k-sSl'3r-Sn'do  ;  It.  at-cha'la-ran'do),  adv. 
Ac  a.  [It.]  Music.  With  gradually  accelerated  movement. 
Also  used  in  elocution. 

ac-cel'er-ate  (Xk-sXl'er-at),  v.  t.  ;  ac-cel'er-at'ed  (-at'ed) ; 
ac-cel'er-at'ing  (-Tng).  [L.  acceleratus ,  p.  p.  of  accelerare  ; 
ad  -\-celerare  to  hasten;  celer  quick.  See  celerity.]  1.  To 
cause  to  move  faster;  to  quicken  the  motion  of ;  to  add  to 
the  speed  of ;  —  opposed  to  retard. 

2.  To  quicken  the  natural  or  ordinary  progression  or  proc¬ 


ess  of;  as,  to  accelerate  the  growth  of  a  plant,  the  spread  of 
education,  the  increase  of  wealth,  etc. 

3.  To  hasten,  as  the  occurrence  of  an  event ;  as,  to  acceler¬ 
ate  our  departure. 

4.  Mech.  To  cause  to  undergo  acceleration  (see  acceler¬ 
ation)  ;  esp.  (as  opposed  to  retard ),  to  increase  continu¬ 
ously  the  velocity  of  (a  body). 

Syn.  —  Expedite,  dispatch,  forward,  advance,  further, 
accelerated  motion,  Mech..  motion  with  a  continually  in¬ 
creasing  or  decreasing  velocity.  (See  def.  4,  above.)  —  ac¬ 
celerating  gun,  a  multicharge  gun. 

ac-cel'er-ate  (Xk-sel'er-at),  v.  i.  To  move  or  act  faster, 
ac-cel  er-a'tion  (-a'slmn),  n.  [L.  acceleratio:  cf.  F.  accele¬ 
ration.]  1.  Act  of  accelerating,  or  state  of  being  acceler¬ 
ated  ;  —  opposed  to  retardation. 

A  period  of  social  improvement,  or  of  intellectual  advancement, 
contains  within  itself  a  principle  of  acceleration  I  Taylor. 

2.  Mech.  Change  of  velocity,  or  the  rate  of  such  change, 
either  as  regards  speed  or  direction,  or  both.  Retarda¬ 
tion  is  called  negative ,  or  minus ,  acceleration. 

3.  Biol.  The  appearano*  of  modifications  earlier  and  earlier 
iu  successive  generations,  in  the  evolution  of  species.  See 

LAW  OP  ACCELERATION. 

acceleration  of  gravity,  Physics ,  the  acceleration  of  a  freely 
falling  body,  due  to  the  attraction  of  gravity,  expressed  m 
units  of  velocity  per  unit  of  time ;  —  usually  denoted  by  g. 
Its  value  varies*  slightly  in  different  localities,  being  980.6 
cm.  (112.17  feet)  per  sec.  per  second  at  the  sea  level  in  lat. 
45°.  — a.  of  the  fixed  stars  See  diurnal  acceleration  oj  the 
fixed  stars,  under  diurnal,  a.—  a.  of  the  moon,  the  increase  of 
the  moon’s  mean  motion  in  its  orbit,  in  consequence  of 
which  its  period  of  revolution  is  now  slightly  shorter  than 
in  very  ancient  times.  —  a.  of  the  planets,  the  increasing 
velocity  of  their  motion  in  proceeding  from  aphelion  to 
perihelion  of  their  orbits.  —  a.  of  the  tides,  priming  of  the 
tides.  See  lag  op  the  tide. 

ac-cel'er-a-tive  (Sk-sSl'er-a-tTv ;  277),  a.  Relating  to,  or 
tending  to  cause,  acceleration;  adding  to  velocity, 
ac-cel'er-a'tor  (-a'ter),  n.  1.  One  that  accelerates  ;  specif.  : 
a  Any  of  several  attachments  for  automobiles  for  increasing 
the  speed  at  will,  esp.  a  foot-operated  throttle ;  also,  a  de¬ 
vice  for  throwing  the  governor  out  of  gear  or  for  altering 
the  time  of  ignition,  b  Photog.  Anything  which  hastens 
the  action  of  light  on  a  sensitized  surface  or  of  the  developer 
on  the  same  after  exposure,  as  heat,  electricity,  and  various 
salts,  c  Anat.  Any  muscle  or  nerve  which  hastens  a  mo¬ 
tion  ;  as,  ac-cePer-n'tor  u-ri'nx,  a  muscle  which  propels 
urine  or  semen,  d  A  light  wagon  for  carrying  letter  carriers 
to  their  districts.  Eng.  e  An  accelerating  gun.  Ohs. 

2.  A  device  to  measure  acceleration,  as  of  a  moving  train, 
ac-cel'er-a-to-ry  (-a-to-rT),  a.  Accelerative, 
ac-cel'er-o-graph  (-o-graf),  n.  [accelerate  -f-  -graph.] 
Mil.  An  apparatus  for  measuring  and  recording  the  pres¬ 
sure,  or  accelerating  force,  developed  by  the  combustion  of 
an  explosive  in  a  closed  space,  as  by  means  of  a  piston.  Rare. 
ac-cel  er  om'e-ter  (-5m'e-ter),  n.  Mil.  All  apparatus  for 
measuring  the  ga6  pressure  at  any  particular  point  in  a  gun. 
ac-cend'  (Xk-sSnd'),  v.  t.  [L.  accendere ,  accensum,  to  kin¬ 
dle.]  To  set  on  fire;  to  kindle.  Obs.  Fotherby. 

ac-cend'i-ble  (5k-sen'dT-bT),  a.  Combustible ;  inflamma¬ 
ble.  —  ac-cend'i  bil'i-ty  (-bTl'T-tT),  n. 
ac-cen'slon(5k-sSn'sh?hi),  ??.  A  kindling  ;  ignition.  Archaic. 
ac-cen'sor  (-ser),  n.  [LL.  See  accend.]  R.C.Ch.  One  of 
the  functionaries  who  light  and  trim  the  tapers, 
ac'cent  (Xk'sSnt),  n.  [F.  accent ,  L.  accentus  (a  translation 
of  Gr.  npoatohia,  cf.  prosody);  ad  -J-  cantus  a  singing,  ca- 
nere  to  sing/  See  chant.]  1.  A  special  articulative  effort 
giving  prominence  to  one  syllable  of  a  word  or  a  phrase  over 
the  adjacent  syllables,  and  consisting  in  stress  of  voice 
(stress  accent ),  change  of  pitch  ( pitch  accent ),  increase  of  du¬ 
ration,  or  a  combination  of  these  elements  ;  also,  the  prom¬ 
inence  so  given.  Stress  being  the  chief  element  of  English 
accent,  the  two  terms  are  often  used  as  synonymous.  Cf. 
stress,  pitch,  emphasis.  See  Guide  to  Pron .,  §§  78-87. 

We  may  speak  of  stress  of  voice  as  “  accent,"  but  it  iB  better  to 
designate*  it  by  the  more  specific  term  “  stress  ”  Jiempl. 

2.  A  mark  or  character  used  to  regulate  pronunciation; 
esp.:  a  A  mark  to  indicate  the  nature  and  place  of  the 
spoken  accent,  b  A  mark  to  indicate  the  length  or  quality 
of  sound  of  the  letter  marked,  usually  called  graphic ,  or 
grammatical ,  accent;  as,  the  French  accents.  In  ancient 
Greek  the  acute  accent  ( ' )  meant  a  raised  tone  or  pitch  ;  the 
grave  (')  indicated  that  the  tone  was  lowered  from  a  higher 
pitch,  but  probably  not  so  far  as  to  the  level  tone  called 
fk  grave  ;  ”  the  circumflex  later  ~)  designated  atone 

raised  and  then  depressed.  The  same  varieties  occurred  in 
Latin,  in  which,  however,  such  pitch  accent  was  probably 
subordinate  to  stress.  In  modern  dictionaries,  spelling 
books,  and  the  like,  the  acute  accent  is  used  to  indicate 
stressed  or  accented  syllables;  as,  acfcent.  It  is  used  in 
French,  as  over  e  (6),  to  indicate  vowel  quality.  It  may  in¬ 
dicate  stress,  as  in  Spanish,  or  a  long  vowel,  as  in  Hunga¬ 
rian  and  Bohemian.  In  works  on  elocution  and  phonetics 
it  often  indicates  a  rising  inflection  of  the  voice,  the  grave 
indicating  a  falling  inflection,  and  the  circumflex  O  a  com¬ 
pound  (rising-falling)  inflection.  The  acute  is  further  some¬ 
times  used  to  show  that  a  final  e  is  pronounced,  as  some¬ 
times  in  Bronte.  vThe  grave  in  French  indicates  vowel  qual¬ 
ity,  as  in  vivandiere ,  or  distinguishes  meaning  only,  as  in  la 
la.  It  is  sometimes  used  in  English  print  over  the  e  of  a  final 
-ed  to  show  that  it  forms  a  separate  syllable,  as  armed.  The 
circumflex  has  been  sometimes  used  in  modern  times  in 
writing  Latin  to  indicate  contraction.  In  modern  French 
it  usually  indicates  a  long  vowel  (commonly  due  to  con¬ 
traction.  as  pate.  OF  .paste)  when  the  vowel  stands  in  a 
final  syllable  and  is  followed  by  a  consonant  sound.  The 
circumflex  is  variously  used  in  modern  English  over  vowels 
to  indicate  “  length,’’  a  ‘  broad  ”  quality,  etc. 


3.  Modulation  of  the  voice  in  speaking  ;  manner  of  speak 
ing  or  pronouncing  ;  peculiar  or  characteristic  modification 
of  the  voice ;  tone  ;  as,  a  f  oreigp  accent ;  a  French  or  a  Ger¬ 
man  accent.  “  Beguiled  you  in  a  plain  accent .”  Shak. 

The  tender  accent  of  a  woman’s  cry  Prior 

A  foreigner  is  known  at  once  by  his  “  tune  ”  or  “  accent as  it 
is  often  wrongly  called.  A.  J.  Ellis. 

4  A  word  ;  significant  tone  ;  pi.,  language;  speech. 
Winds  !  on  vour  wings  to  Heaven  her  accents  bear. 

Such  words'as  Heaven  alone  is  fit  to  hear.  Dryden. 

5.  Pros.  Stress  laid  on  certain  syllables  of  a  verse. 

6.  Music,  a  A  regularly  recurring  stress  on  atone  (some¬ 
times  a  slight  protraction  of  it)  to  mark  the  rhythm  or  time, 
or  meter,  as  in  common  time,  on  the  first,  and,  more  feebly, 
the  third  beat  of  the  measure;  — often  called  the  grammat¬ 
ical  accent.  The  principal  grammatical  accent  has  its  posi¬ 
tion  marked  by  the  bar  just  before  it. 

The  famous  instrumentalists  of  the  classical  school,  such  as 
Joachim,  Mme.  Schumann,  .  .  .  and  many  others,  were  accus¬ 
tomed  to  mark  the  natural  accent,  as  distinguished  from  empha¬ 
sis.  not  by  enforcing  the  sound,  but  by  a  hardly  perceptible  pro¬ 
longation  of  the  first  note  ol  the  bar.  _  Grove,  Diet,  of  Music. 
b  A  special  emphasis  of  a  tone,  even  in  the  weaker  part  of 
the  measure,  c  The  rhythmical  accent ,  which  marks  phrases 
and  sections  of  a  period,  d  The  expressive  emphasis  and 
dynamic  shading  of  a  passage.  See  also  beat,  rhythm, 

TIME.  6  =  ACCENT  MARK.  f  =  ACCENTUATION. 

7.  Distinctive  or  peculiar  mode  of  expression  or  represen¬ 
tation  ;  a  distinguishing  or  emphasizing  mark  or  character. 

Any  one  who  is  really  familiar  with  the  accent  and  character 
of  Velasquez.  Sir  W.  Armstrong. 

The  stranger  threw  an  accent  of  pose  into  his  manner. 

Sir  Gilbert  Parker 

8.  a  Math.  A  mark  placed  at  the  right  hand  of  a  letter,  and 
a  little  above  it,  to  distinguish  magnitudes  of  a  similar  kind 
expressed  by  the  same  letter,  but  differing  in  value,  as  in 
y' ,  y" .  See  Arhilrai'y  Signs  (Appen.).  b  A  mark  at  the 
right  hand  of  a  number,  indicating  minutes  or  seconds  of  a 
degree,  or  minutes  or  seconds  of  time;  as  in  12'  27",  i.  e., 
twelve  minutes  twenty-seven  seconds,  c  A  mark  used  to  de¬ 
note  feet  and  inches  fas  in  6'  10",  i.  e.,  six  feet  ten  inches. 
9-  Print.  Any  mark  on  a  letter. 

ac-cent'  (5k-sSnt'),  V.  t. ;  ac-cent'ed;  ac-cent'ing.  [OF.  ac- 
center.]  1.  To  express  the  accent  of  (either  by  the  voice 
or  by  a  mark)  ;  to  utter  or  to  mark  with  accent. 

2.  To  mark  emphatically  ;  to  emphasize, 
accent  mark.  A  mark  used  to  indicate  an  accent ;  an  ac¬ 
cent  (see  accent,  7?.,  2);  specif.:  Music,  a  Any  of  various 
symbols  denoting  stressl  as  >  ,  for  sforzando.  b  A  mark 
placed  after  a  letter  designating  a  note  to  show  in  which 
octave  it  is  found  ;  as,  a >  is  A  iu  the  octave  ascending  from 
c>  or  middle  C.  See  Pitch. 

ac-cen'tor  (5k-sen'ti5r),  n.  [L.  ad  cantor  Binger,  canere 
to  sing.]  1.  Music.  One  who  sings  or  plays  the  leading 
part ;  the  director  or  leader.  Ohs. 

2.  Zool.  a  [cap.]  A  genus  of  European  birds  (so  named 
from  their  sweet  notes),  including  the  hedge  warbler,  b 
A  water  thrush. 

ac-cen'tu-al  (-tu-al),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  accent ;  char¬ 
acterized  or  formed  by  accent;  specif.,  Pro-s.,  pert,  to  or 
designating  meter,  feet,  etc.,  the  rhythm  of  which  is  based 
upon  syllabic  accent,  as  distinguished  from  that  based  on 
quantity.  —  n.  A  mark  of  accent.  —  ac-cen'tu-al-ly,  adv. 
ac-cen'tu  ate  (-at),  v.  t. ;  ac-cen'tu-at'ed  (-at'6d) ;  ac-cen'- 
tu-at-Tng  (-Tng).  [LL.  accentuaius,  p.  p.  of  acceniuare ,  fr. 
L.  accentus  :  cf.  F.  accentuer.]  1.  To  pronounce  or  mark 
with  an  accent  or  with  accents. 

2.  To  bring  out  distinctly ;  to  make  prominent;  emphasize. 

In  Bosnia,  the  struggle  between  East  and  WeBt  was  even  more 
accentuated  London  Times. 

ac-cen'tu  a'tion  (-a'slmn),  n.  [LL.  accentuatio:  cf.  F.  ac¬ 
centuation.]  1.  Act  of  accentuating.  Specif.  : 

2.  Eccles.  Music.  Pitch  or  modulation  of  the  voice  in  re¬ 
citing  portions  of  the  liturgy.  Seven  formulae  of  the  melodic 
intervals  in  accentuation  are  reckoned :  the  immutable 
(monotone),  medium  (minor  third),  arave  (fifth),  acute  (sol- 
mi-mi-sol),  moderate  (rising  a  second  and  returning),  inter¬ 
rogative  (falling  a  second  and  returning),  final  (sol-la-sol- 
fa-mi-re).  These  are  called  accenti  ecclesiastici. 

3  Psychol.  The  subjective  separation  into  groups  of  the 
like  units  in  a  uniform  series,  as  when  a  succession  of  like 
sounds  (as  in  the  striking  of  a  clock)  seem  to  come  rhyth¬ 
mically,  or  certain  of  the  squares  of  a  checkerboard  seem 
to  stand  out  with  especial  prominence, 
ac-cen'tus  (Xk-sgn'tfrs),  n.  [LL.  See  accent,  n.]  Music. 
The  part  of  the  church  service  sung  or  recited  by  the  priest 
and  his  assistants  at  the  altar;  — distinguished  from  con- 
centus.  See  also  accentuation,  2. 

ac  cept'  (5k-sSpt'),  v.  t.  ;  ac-cept'ed  ;  ac-cept'ing.  [F.  ac¬ 
cepter,  L.  acceptare,  freq.  of  accipere  ;  ad  +  capere  to  take; 
akin  to  E.  heave.]  1.  To  receive  (a  thing  offered)  with  a 
consenting  mind;  as,  to  accept  a  gift ;  —  often  with  of. 

If  you  accept  them,  then  their  worth  is  great.  Shak 
To  accept  of  ransom  for  my  son.  Milton 

2.  To  receive  with  favor;  to  approve  ;  — often  with  of. 

The  Lord  accept  thv  burnt  sacrifice.  Ps.  xx.  3. 
Peradventure  he  will  acce/)t  of  me.  Gen  xxxii.  20. 

3.  To  receive  or  admit  and  agree  to  ;  to  assent  to;  as,  I 
accept  your  proposal,  amendment,  or  excuse. 

4.  To  take  by  the  mind  ;  understand  ;  as.  How  are  these 
words  to  be  accepted  t  Hence,  to  recognize  and  receive  as 
true  or  significant. 

My  momentary  self,  then,  has  knowledge  in  so  far  as  it  knows, 
recognizes,  accepts  another  self ,  the  sell  of  the  moment  just  past. 

Josiah  Boyce. 

6.  Com.  To  receive  as  obligatory  and  promise  to  pay;  as, 
to  accept  a  bill  of  exchange.  See  acceptance. 


[It.]  Music.  At  the  performer’s 
caprice  or  pleasure,  both  as  to 
time  and  expression, 
^cap'su-lar,  a.  Bot.  Having  no 
capsule. 

a-car'di-a.  n.  [NL.  *,  a- not  4-  Gr. 
KapSia  heart.]  Terat.  Absence 
of  the  heart.  —  a-car'di-ac,  a. 
a^ca'ri  (a-ka'rS).  Var.  of  oua- 
KARl 

A-ca'ri-a  (a-ka'rl-d),  n.  pi. 
[NL  ]  Zool.  =  Acarida. 
a-ca'ri-an,  a.  tc  n.  [Gr.  a«apt 
mite,  tick.]  Zool.  =  acaridan. 

Sa'ca  ri-fi'tre  (a'kd'rf-a'tT’),  a. 
F.l  Ill-natured  ;  crabbed. 
Lc'a-rid'e-a  ( fik'd-rfd'P-d),  n. 
pi.  [NL.]  =  Acarida.  [dan.i 
a^a-rid'e-an,  a.  Sr  n.  =  acari-I 
Ac  a-ri'na  (Hk'd-rl'nd),  n.  pi. 
[NL.]  Zool.  =  Acarida. 


a-car'i-no'sis  (d-kftr'T-nd'sTs), 
n.  [NL.  ;  A carina  4-  -oats.] 
Med.  Any  disease  caused  by  ac¬ 
arids. 

ac'a-ro-ce-cid'i-um  (5k/d-rA-s?!- 
sTd'I-ttm),  7i.  ;pl.  -ia  (-a).  |NL.; 
Acarus  -f  Gr.  ki^kCs,  ktjkiSo?,  a 
gallnut.]  Zool.  Any  gall  (on  a 
plant)  caused  by  ah  acarid 
a-car'pel-lous,  *  a-car'pel  oua 
(a-kar'pel-us  ;  fik'dr-pgrus),  a. 
Bot.  Having  no  carpels, 
a-car'poua  (d-ktir'pus),  a.  [Gr. 
aKaptro^x  a-  not  -\-Kapno<;  fruit.] 
Not  producing  fruit  ;  sterile, 
a-cast',  v.  t.  [a-  out  +  casf.] 
To  cast  down  or  away.  Obs. 
acat.  d*  agate. 
a-cat'al-lac'tic  (d-kttt'd-lfik'- 
tTk),  a.  See  a- not. 
a-cat  a-ma-the'ai  -  a  (d -kit'd - 


md-the'sT-d),  n.  [NL.  ;  a-  not  + 

Gr.  KaTapdOrjcr  t?  thorough 
knowledge.]  Med.  Impaired 
power  of  perception  ;  inability 
to  comprehend  conversation. 
Ac'a-tan  (Hk'd-tfin).  Bib. 
a-cat'a-pha'ai-a  (a- kfit'd-fa'- 
zhT-d  ;  -zf-d),  n.  [NL.  ;  a- not 
4-  Gr.  »caTd</)a<ri?  affirmation.] 
Med.  Defective  speech,  mani¬ 
fested  by  faulty  syntax,  due  to 
brain  disease. 

ac'a-tap'o-Bis,  n.  [NL.  ;  a-  not 
-f  Gr.  KardnocLS  a  gulping 
down.]  Med.  Dysphagia, 
ac  a-tas'ta-sis  (ftk'd-t&s'td-sYs), 
n.  [NL. ;  a-  not  Gr.  Karaara- 
<tl> ;  a  settling.]  Disturbance; 
unsettling.  Bare. 
acate.  d*  achate,  agate. 


I  a-cat'e-gor'i-cal,  a.  See  a-,  not. 

a-ca'ter.  n.  A  purchaser  of  pro¬ 
visions.  =  caterer.  Obs. 
acaterwawed,  />.  a.  [Cf.  cater¬ 
waul.]  Caterwauling.  Obs. 
a  ca'ter  y,  n.  Bought  provi¬ 
sions  ;  acates  ;  also,  the  room  or 
place  where  they  are  kept.  Obs. 
ac'a-thar'ai-a  (ftk'd-thar'sY-d), 
n .  [  NL.,  fr.  Gr.  aKaOapcria  un- 
cleanness.)  Med.  Filth;  lack  of 
purging.  —  ac'a-thar-8y  (&k'd- 
thar-sl),  n. 

•  a-ca'tour.  d*  acater. 
a-ca'trv.  d*  acaterv. 
a-cau'line  (a-kfi'lYn  ;  -lln),  a. 
Bot.  Acaulescent. 
a  cau'lose  i-los),  a-cau'lous 
(Tub),  a.  [Gr  axavAo?;  a- not 
-*-  xai/Aos  stalk  or  L.  caulis 
stalk.)  Bot.  =  acaulescent. 


a'ca-yu  (a'ka-ySo').  Var.  of 
acajou. 

acc.  Abbr.  Acceptance  ;  ac¬ 
cepted  ;  accordant  ;  according  ; 
according  to;  account;  account¬ 
ant  ;  accusative, 
ac'ca  (fik'd),  n.  [LL.,  perh.  fr. 
Akka,  i.  e.  Acre,  in  Syria.)  A 
medieval  figured  silken  fabric, 
decorated  with  gold, 
ac-ca'ble,  r.  t.  [F.  accabler.]  To 
crush.  Obs. 

Ac'cad  ( ftk'&d  ).  Bib. 

Ac 'cad,  Ac-ca'di-an.  Vars.  of 
Akkad,  Akkadian. 

Ac'ca-ln  (fik'S-Yn ).  D.  Bib. 
Ac'ca  Lar  en-ti'na.  [L.]  See 
Larentalia. 

Ac'ca-ron  (ftk'd-rbn).  Bib. 

||  ac-ce'das  ad  cu'ri-am  (ftk- 
6e'd&8  fid  kQ'rY-ftm).  [L.]  You 


go  to  the  court ;  —  used  as  the 
name  of  a  common-law  writ,  in 
English  practice,  to  remove  a 
cause  from  an  inferior  court  not 
of  record  to  a  higher  court, 
ac-ced'ence  (fik-sed'<?ns),  n.  Act 
of  acceding.  [dence. 

ac'ce-dence,  n.  Obs.  for  acci-I 
ac-ced'er  (ftk-sed'?r),  n.  One 
who  accedes. 

accel.  Abbr.  Accelerando, 
ac-cel'er-at/ed  (-at  8d),  p.  a.  of 
accelerate.  — at/ed-ly,  adv. 
ac  -  cel'er  -  a-tiv.  Accelerative. 

Bef.  Sp. 

ac-cend'ent,  n.  =  accensor. 
ac'cent-less,  a.  See  -less. 
ac-cen'tu-a-ble  (fik-srn'ffi-A- 
b’l),  a.  That  may  be  accented. 
ac-cen/tu-al'l-ty,  n.  Quality  or 
stale  of  being  accentual. 


ale,  senate,  care,  itm,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofd;  eve,  event,  end,  recent,  maker;  ice,  Ill;  51d,  obey,  orb,  5dd,  soft,  connect ;  use,  unite,  urn,  up,  circi/s,  menu  ; 

^  Foreign  Word,  f  Obsolete  Variant  of.  +  combined  with.  =  equals. 


ACCEPT 
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ACCIDENTAL 


6.  In  a  delVnerative  body,  to  receive  in  acquittance  of  «a  duty 
imposed  ;  as,  to  accept  the  report  of  a  committee.  [This 
makes  it  the  property  of  the  body,  and  the  question  is  then 
on  its  adoption.] 

Syn.  —  Receive,  admit.  See  take. 

to  accept  service.  Law.  to  agree  that  a  writ  or  process  shall 
be  considered  as  regularly  served,  when  it  has  not  been.— 
to  a.  the  person  or  face  of,  Theol to  treat  with  partiality  or 
favoritism.  44  God  accepteth  no  man’s  person .  Gal.  li.  H. 
ac-cept'a-ble  (5k-sgp'td-b’l),  a.  [F.  acceptable ,  L.  accep - 
tabU is .  fr.  acceptare.]  Capable,  worthy,  or  sure  of  being 
accepted  or  received  with  pleasure;  pleasing  to  a  receiver  ; 
gratifying  ;  agreeable;  welcome  ;  as,  an  acceptable  present, 
one  acceptable  to  us.  —  ac-cept  a  bil'i  ty  (-bil'T-ti),  ac 
cept'a-ble-n9ss,  a.  —  ac-cept'a  bly,  adv. 
ac-cept'ance  (-tans),  n.  [OF.]  1.  Act  of  accepting  ;  a  re¬ 

ceiving  what  is  offered,  with  approbation,  satisfaction,  or 
acquiescence;  esp.,  favorable  reception  ;  approval ;  as,  the 
acceptance  of  a  gift,  office,  doctrine,  etc.  In  law,  the  accept¬ 
ance  which  is  required  under  the  Statute  of  Frauds  for  the 
effectual  sale  of  goods  over  a  certain  value,  usually  $50  or 
£10,  on  an  oral  contract  without  a  written  note  or  memo¬ 
randum,  is  not  satisfied  by  mere  words  or  a  mental  act,  but 
must  be  consequent  upon  the  actual  or  constructive  deliv¬ 
ery  of  the  goqds  to  the  buyer  or  his  agent,  who  must  re¬ 
ceive  them  with  the  intent  to  take  and  retain  them  in  his 
ossession  as  owner. 

.  State  or  quality  of  being  accepted  ;  acceptableness. 
44  Makes  it  assured  of  acceptance .”  Shak. 

They  shall  come  up  with  acceptance  on  mine  altar.  Is.  lx.  7. 

3.  Com.  a  An  assent  and  engagement  by  the  person  on 
whom  a  bill  of  exchange  is  drawn  to  pay  it  when  due  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  terms  of  the  acceptance.  In  the  British  Bills 
of  Exchange  Act  and  the  similar  acts  in  the  United  States, 
an  acceptance  is  defined  to  be  one  completed  by  notification 
or  delivery.  It  is  usually  made  by  writing  the  word  44  ac¬ 
cepted  ”  acrossthe  face  of  the  bill,  b  An  acoepted  bill. 

4.  Law.  An  agreeing,  either  expressly  or  by  conduct,  to 
the  act  or  offer  of  another  so  that  a  contract  is  concluded 
and  the  parties  become  bound.  Cf.  contract,  defer, 
MEETING  OF  THE  MINDS. 

The  English  courts,  alter  a  period  of  uncertainty,  seem  now  to 
have  arrived  at  conclusions  which  may  be  shortly  stated  as  fol¬ 
lows  :  An  offer  is  irrevocable  after  it  lias  been  accepted.  Accept- 
ance  must  be  no  merely  mental  act.  but  a  communication  to  the 
proposer,  which  may  however  be  sufficiently  made  by  posting  a 
letter  containing  it,  although  this  letter  be  delayed,  or  even  fail  to 
reach  its  destination.  A  revocation  of  an  offer  dispatched  before, 
but  reaching  the  acceptor  after,  the  posting  of  the  acceptance 
comes  too  late.  T.  E.  Holland. 

5.  Received  meaning ;  acceptation.  Rare.  South. 

Syn.  —  Acceptance,  acceptation.  Acceptance  denotes 
the  act  of  receiving  (willingly  or  with  consent ;  see  accept , 
under  take)  ;  as,  the  acceptance  of  a  gift,  an  offer,  an  invi¬ 
tation.  Acceptation  refers  to  the  sense  in  which  a  word 
or  expression  is  generally  received. 

acceptance  of  persons,  partiality  ;  favoritism.  See  accept. 
ac-cept'an-cy  (Sk-sSp'tdn-si),  n.  Acceptance. 

Ilere’B  a  proof  of  gift, 

But  here’s  no  proof,  sir,  of  acceptancy.  Mrs.  Browning 
ac-cept'ant  (-tSnt),  a.  [F.]  Accepting  ;  receiving, 
ac-cept'ant.  n.  1.  An  accepter. 

2.  [cap.]  Eccl.  Hist.  Any  of  the  French  Roman  Catholic 
clergy  who  accepted  unconditionally  the  bull  Unigenitus, 
issued  by  Pope  Clement  XI.,  in  1713,  against  the  Jansenist 
Quesnel  and  his  followers;  —  opposed  to  Appellant. 
ac'cep  ta'tlon  (Sk'sSp-ta'shan),  n.  [F.]  1.  Acceptance; 

reception ;  favorable  reception  or  regard ;  state  of  being 
acceptable.  Obs.  or  Archaic. 

This  is  a  saying  worthy  of  all  accejitation.  1  Tim.  i  15. 

2.  The  meaning  in  which  a  word  or  expression  is  under¬ 
stood,  or  generally  received;  as,  a  term  is  to  be  used  accord¬ 
ing  to  its  usual  acceptation. 

My  words,  in  common  acceptation , 

Could  never  give  this  provocation.  Oay. 

Syn.  —  See  acceptance. 

ac-cept'er  (Xk-sSp'ter),  n.  1.  One  who  accepts  ;  a  taker. 

2.  A  respecter  ;  a  viewer  with  partiality.  Obs.  or  Archaic. 

God  is  no  accepter  of  persons.  Chxllingworth. 

3.  Law.  An  acceptor. 

ac-cep'ti-late  (Sk-sSp'tT-lat),  v.  t.  ;  ac-cep'ti-lat'ed  (-lat/- 
Sd) ;  ac-cep/ti-lat/ing  (-Tng).  [See  acceptilation.]  Rom. 
Law.  To  discharge  (a  debt)  by  acceptilation. 
ac-cep/ti-la'tlon  (ftk-sep'tl-la'shan),  ?i.  [L.  acceptilatio . 

accepti  latio.~\  Rom.  Law.  A  formal  acknowledgment 
(used  only  in  case  of  verbal  contracts)  by  a  creditor  or 
obligee  that  his  claim  has  been  satisfied,  which  dissolved 
the  obligation  whether  with  or  without  payment.  Hence, 
a  gratuitous  discharge  ;  free  remission, 
ac-cep'tor  (Xk-sSp'ter  ;  -tffr),  n.  [L.]  One  who  accepts  ; 
specif.  :  a  Law  <fr  Com.  One  (usually  the  drawee)  who 
accepts  an  order  or  a  bill  of  exchange,  b  Physiol.  Cliem. 
A  body  which  receives  and  unites  with  the  active  oxygen 
proceeding  from  autoxidation  of  some  associated  substance, 
acceptor  supra  protest,  or  acceptor  for  honor,  one  who  accepts 
a  protested  bill  of  exchange,  not  overdue,  on  which  he  is 
not  already  liable,  for  the  honor  of  some  party  to  the  bill. 
He  is  liable  to  the  holder  and  all  parties  subsequent  to  the 
one  for  whose  honor  he  accepts, 
ac'cess  (5k's6s;  5k-sSs';  277:  except  in  sense  1,  apparently 
always  ac-cess'  before  1800),  n.  [F.  acces.  L.  accessus ,  fr. 
accedere.  See  accede.]  1.  A  coming  to,  or  near  approach; 
admittance;  admission;  accessibility;  as,  to  gain  access. 

I  did  repel  his  letters,  and  denied 

His  access  to  me.  Shak. 

2.  The  means,  place,  or  way  by  which  a  thing  may  be  ap¬ 

proached  ;  passageway  ;  as,  the  access  is  by  a  neck  of  land. 
44  All  access  was  thronged.”  Milton. 

3.  Admission  to  sexual  intercourse. 

During  coverture,  access  of  the  husband  shall  be  presumed,  un¬ 
less  the  contrary  he  shown.  Blackstone 

4-  Increase  by  addition;  an  accession,  as  of  territory. 

I,  from  the  influence  of  thy  looks,  receive 
Access  in  every  virtue.  *  Milton. 

6-  An  attack  or  fit  of  disease;  specif.,  formerly,  an  ague  fit. 

The  first  access  looked  like  an  apoplexy.  Burnet. 

6.  A  paroxysm;  a  fit  of  passion  ;  an  outburst ;  as,  an  access 
of  fury.  A  Gallicism. 

In  an  access  of  irrepressible  zeal,  they  fall  upon  the  40ft  proph¬ 
et  who  have  deceived  the  nation.  Diet,  of  Bible. 


7.  a  R.  C.  Ch.  A  transfer  of  votes,  as  in  a  papal  conclave, 
from  one  candidate  to  another,  esp.  to  one  who  has  re¬ 
ceived  a  majority,  to  give  him  a  sufficient  number  of  votes 
to  elect  him.  b  R.C.  Ch.  The  psalms  and  prayers  recom¬ 
mended  to  the  priest  as  preparatory  to  the  celebration  of 
the  Mass,  c  Ch.  of  Eng.  &  Prot.  Epis.  Ch.  The  prayer 
immediately  preceding  the  prayer  of  consecration  in  the 
communion  office  ;  —  called  also  prayer  of  humble  access. 
access  of  Parliament,  the  assembling  of  Parliament.  Obs. 
ac-ces'sa  ry  (5k-s5s'd-rT),  a.  [Cl.  -ary  ill  nouns  like  com¬ 
missary ,  and  the  ad j.  accessory.']  Coming  or  added  as  an 
accession  ;  contributing.  —  n.  That  which  is  accessary. 

Etymologically  the  noun,  or  substantive,  is  prima¬ 
rily  accessary  and  the  adjective  accessory;  but  present 
usage  favors  accessory  for  both.  See  accessory. 

—  ac-ces'sa-ri  ly  (-rT-lT),  atft\  —  ac-ces'sa-ri  ness.  n. 
ac-ces'si  ble  (-T-b’l),  a.  [L.  accessibilis :  cf.  F.  accessible.] 

1.  Easy  of  access  or  approach  ;  approachable  ;  as,  an  acces¬ 
sible  town  or  mountain;  an  accessible  person. 

2.  Open  to  the  influence  of  ;  —  with  to.  44  Minds  accessible 

to  reason.”  Macaulay. 

3-  Obtainable;  to  be  got  at. 

The  best  information  ...  at  present  accessible.  Macaulay. 

—  ac-cessi-bil'i-ty  (-btl'T-ti),  n.  —  ac-ces'si-bly,  adv. 
ac  ces'sion  (Sk-sSsh'dn),  n.  [L.  accessio.  fr.  accedere:  cf. 

F.  accession.  See  accede.]  1.  A  coming  to;  act  of  acceding 
and  becoming  joiued;  as,  a  king’s  accession  to  a  confederacy. 

2.  Increase  by  something  added  ;  that  which  is  added  ; 
augmentation  from  without;  as,  an  accession  of  wealth. 

The  only  accession  which  the  Roman  empire  received  was  the 
province  of  Britain.  Gibbon. 

3.  Law.  a  That  mode  of  acquiring  property  by  which 
the  owner  of  a  corporeal  substance  becomes  the  owner  of  an 
addition  by  growth,  increase,  or  labor.  In  general,  addi¬ 
tions  or  improvements  made  by  one  person  or  by  the  forces 
of  nature  to  the  property  of  another  belong  to  the  owner  of 
the  property.  It  occurs  in  case  of  gradual  increase,  as  by 
alluvion  or  accretion,  regardless  of  the  extent  of  the  addi¬ 
tion  ;  in  case  of  the  addition  of  fixtures  to  land  ;  the  increase 
of  animals;  and  in  case  of  additions  or  improvement  by  an¬ 
nexation  of  material  or  by  labor.  Where,  however,  the 
thing  worked  upon  is  changed  to  something  of  a  different 
species,  as  grapes  to  wine,  grain  to  beer,  etc.,  the  worker 
becomes  the  owner,  provided  he  was  not  a  willful  trespasser 
or  did  not  know  the  materials  belonged  to  another.  The 
laborer  also  becomes  the  owner  in  some  cases  where  the 
value  of  the  property  is  so  increased  that  a  different  rule 
would  be  unjust,  as  where  pig  iron  is  made  into  watch 
springs,  or  a  picture  is  painted  on  another’s  canvas,  the 
laborer  being  liable  for  the  value  of  the  other’s  materials, 
b  Intemat.  Law.  Act  by  which  one  power  becomes  party 
to  engagements  already  in  force  between  other  powers. 

4.  The  act  of  coining  to  or  reaching  a  throne,  an  office,  or 
dignity  ;  as,  the  accession  of  the  house  of  Stuart ;  —  applied 
especially  to  the  epoch  of  a  new  dynasty. 

5.  Med.  The  invasion,  approach,  or  commencement  of  a 
disease  ;  a  fit  or  paroxysm  ;  access. 

6.  R.  C.  Ch.  Act  of  transferring  votes  in  the  election  of  a 
pope.  See  access,  n..  7  a 

Syn.  —  Increase,  addition,  augmentation,  enlargement, 
ac  ces'sion,  v.  /.;  ac-ces'sioned  (-and) ;  ac-ces'sion-ing.  To 
enter  or  record  in  a  list  or  book  of  accessions  ;  as,  the  libra¬ 
rian  has  not  accessioned  these  books, 
ac-ces'sion-al  (-al),  a.  Pertaining  to,  or  of  the  nature  of, 
accession  ;  additional.  Sir  T.  Browne. 

||  ac  ces'sit  (Sk-sSs'Tt),  n.  [L.,  he  came  near,  he  lias  added 
or  consented.]  1.  A  testimonial  given  in  some  colleges  to 
one  close  to  the  first  in  merit. 

2.  The  opportunity  given  an  elector  in  a  papal  conclave  to 
transfer  his  vote  to  a  candidate  more  likely  to  be  chosen, 
ac  ces  SO'ri  al  (Sk'se-so'rT-dl),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to,  or 
of  the  nature  of,  accession  or  an  accessory  ;  as,  accessoiial 
agency  or  guilt. 

ac  ces-SO'rl-US  (Sk's^-so'rT-ds),  n.  ;  pi.  -RI-I  (-1).  [LL., 

accessory.]  Anat.  a  A  muscle  reenforcing  the  action  of 
another;  as:  the  ||  flex'or  ac  ces-so'ri-us  pe'dis,  which  aids 
in  flexing  the  toes ;  and  the  |l  ac'ces-so'd-us  ad  il  i-o-cos-ta'- 
lem  (TFi-d-kSs-ta'lSm).  which  continues  the  ihocostalis 
upward,  b  The  spinal  accessory  nerve, 
ac  ces'so  ry  (5k-sSs'o-rT  ;  277),  a.  [LL.  accessorius.  See 
access  ;  cf.  accessary.]  1.  Of  things,  accompanying  as  a 
subordinate ;  aiding  or  contributing  in  a  secondary  way  ; 
connected  as  an  incident  or  subordinate  to  a  principal ; 
additional ;  as,  accessory  sounds  in  music ;  an  accessory 
contract,  such  as  a  mortgage,  guarantee,  or  pledge,  pre¬ 
supposes  another  principal  one  ;  an  accessoiy  action. 

2.  Of  persons,  assisting  or  aiding  as  a  subordinate ;  esp., 
uniting  in,  or  contributing  to,  a  crime,  but  not  as  chief 
actor.  See  accessory,  n.,  2. 

Syn.  —  Accompanying,  contributory,  subsidiary,  sub¬ 
servient,  additional.  Cf.  auxiliary. 

accessory  bud,  Bot ..  a  bud  growing  near,  and  in  addition  to, 
a  normal  axillary  bud.  — a.  fruit.  Bot..  an  anthocarpous 
fruit.— a.  mineral,  any  mineral  not  regarded  as  an  essen¬ 
tial  constituent  of  a  particular  rock,  although  it  may  be 
frequently,  or  even  usually,  present.  —  a.  nerve,  Anat..  the 
spinal  accessory  nerve.  — a.  nucleus,  Anat..  a  small  area  of 
gray  matter,  near  the  corpus  dentatum  of  the  olivary 
body.  There  are  two  on  each  side,  the  dorsal,  or  outer,  and 
the  mesial,  or  inner.  —  a.  pancreatic  duct,  Anat..  specif., 
the  duct  of  Santorini.  —  a.  shoot.  Bot..  a  slioot  developed 
from  an  accessory  bud.  —  a.  thyroid  glands,  Anat..  small 
masses  of  thyroief  tissue  near  the  thyroid  gland.  —  a.  tone, 
Music,  a  harmonic  or  overtone, 
ac-ces'so-ry,  n. ;  pi.  -ries  (-rtz).  1.  That  which  belongs  to 
something  else  deemed  the  principal;  something  additional 
and  subordinate;  an  adjunct  or  accompaniment.  “The 
aspect  and  accessories  of  a  den  of  banditti.”  Carlyle. 
2.  Law.  One  who,  not  being  (actually  or  constructively) 
present,  contributes  as  an  assistant  or  instigator  to  the 
commission  of  an  offense  (called  an  accessory  before  the  fact), 
or  one  who,  knowing  that  a  crime  has  been  committed, 
aids,  assists,  or  shelters  the  offender  with  the  intent  to  de¬ 
feat  justice  (called  an  accessory  after  the  fact).  The  rule 
of  the  common  law  that  an  accessory  could  not  be  tried 
without  his  consent  before  the  conviction  of  his  principal 
no  longer  holds  good  in  England  or  in  most  of  the  United 
States.  The  distinction  between  principal  and  accessory 
is  not  recognized  in  treason  or  in  offenses  below  the  grade 


of  felony.  The  tendency  of  modern  law  is  to  make  acces¬ 
sories  before  the  fact  principals. 

Syn.  —  Accomplice,  coadjutor._  See  abettor,  appendage. 
II  ac-ciac  ca-tu'ra  (at-chak'ka-too'ra),  n.  [It.,fr.  acciaccare 
to  crush.]  Music,  a  A  short  grace  note,  one  half  step  be¬ 
low,  and  struck  simultaneously  with,  a  principal  note ;  — 
used  esp.  in  organ  music,  b  The  short  appoggiatura. 
ac'ci  deuce  (5k'sT-d«ns),  n.  [For  accidents ,  pi.  of  accident 
(in  sense  2).]  The  accidents,  or  inflections,  of  words  ;  the 
rudiments  of  grammar.  . 

Accidence ,  by  which  is  meant  an  exposition  of  the  means 
adopted  .  .  .  for  expressing  the  relations  of  grammar  when  re¬ 
course  is  not  had  to  composition  or  simple  position.  Encyc.  Brit. 
ac'ci-dence,  n.  [F.,  fr.  L.  accidentia.]  Accidental  occur¬ 
rence,  circumstance,  or  quality ;  accident ;  chance.  Obs.  or 
R.  44  The  cause  of  this  strange  accidence .”  Dekker. 

ac'ci  den  cy  (-den-sT),  n.  [L.  accidentia.]  Chance  or  for¬ 
tuitousness  ;  accidence.  Rare. 

lie  perceives  the  stability  of  the  thought,  the  accidency  and 
fugacity  of  the  sj’mbol.  Emerson 

ac'ci  dent  (-dent),  n.  [F.  accident,  fr.  L.  accidens ,  -deiitis. 
p.  pr.  of  accidere  to  happen  ;  ad  -f-  cadere  to  fall.  See 
cadence,  case.]  1.  Lit.,  a  befalling  ;  an  event  that  takes 
place  without  one’s  foresight  or  expectation  ;  an  unde¬ 
signed,  sudden,  and  unexpected  event ;  chance ;  contin¬ 
gency  ;  often,  an  undesigned  and  unforeseen  occurrence  of 
an  afflictive  or  unfortunate  character  ;  casualty  ;  mishap  ; 
as,  to  die  by  an  accident. 

Of  moving  accidents  by  flood  and  field.  Shak. 

Thou  cam’st  not  to  thy  place  by  accident ; 

It  is  the  very  place  God  meant  for  thee.  Trench. 

2.  Gram.  A  property  attached  to  a  word,  but  not  essential 
to  it,  as  gender,  number,  case. 

3.  Her.  A  point  or  mark  which  may  be  retained  or  omitted 
in  a  coat  of  arms. 

4.  Logic.  A  quality  or  attribute  of  a  thing  ;  specif.,  a  con¬ 
tingent  or  fortuitous  attribute,  or  one  not  implied  by  the 
nature  of  a  thing  when  taken  in  its  generic  character.  Ac¬ 
cidents  are  either  separable  or  inseparable.  Separable  acci¬ 
dents  are  such  as  may  or  may  not  be  found  true  of  a  given 
individual;  thus,  temperance  is  a  separable  accident, 
since  a  temperate  man  may  later  become  intemperate.  In¬ 
separable  accidents  are  those  attributes  that  are  always  true 
of  the  individual,  but  are  not  included  in  the  attributes  of 
(and  therefore  need  not  be  true  of)  the  genus  to  which  the 
individual  belongs  ;  as,  a  white  man  must  always  be  white, 
though  this  does  not  follow  from  his  being  a  man,  nor  can 
it  be  included  in  the  definition  of  man. 

Proprium  and  accidens,  on  theother  hand,  form  no  part  of  the 
essence,  but  are  predicated  of  the  species  only  accidentally. 
Both  are  accidents,  in  the  wider  sense  in  which  the  accid*  nts  of 
a  thing  are  opposed  to  its  essence  ;  though  in  the  doctrine  ol  the 
Predicables,  accidens  is  used  for  one  sort  of  accident  only,  pro- 
prinm  being  another  sort.  N.  Mill 

5.  Any  accidental  property,  fact,  or  relation;  an  acciden¬ 
tal  or  nonessential ;  as,  beauty  is  an  accident. 

This  accident,  asl  call  it,  ol  Athens  being  situated  some  miles 
from  the  sea.  J.  P.  Mahaffy. 

6.  Unusual  appearance  or  effect.  Obs.  Chaucer. 

7.  Phys.  Geog.  cf*  Astron.  An  irregularity  or  unevenness 
of  a  surface,  as  of  the  earth  or  moon. 

Syn.  — Chance,  contingency ;  mishap,  mischance,  misfor¬ 
tune;  disaster,  calamity,  catastroplie.  —  Accident,  cas¬ 
ualty  agree  in  designating  an  unforeseen  occurrence, 
usually  of  an  untoward  or  disastrous  character.  Casualty 
is  usually  confined  to  mischances  which  involve  bodily  in¬ 
jury  or  death ;  accident  is  of  more  general  application  ;  as, 
the  casualty  ward  in  a  hospital ;  an  accident  to  a  locomo¬ 
tive.  See  misfortune,  disaster,  accidental,  quality. 
ac  cl-den'tal  (Xk'sT-dSn'tdl),  a.  [Cf.  F.  accidentel.  earlier 
accidental.]  1.  Happening  by  chance,  or  unexpectedly; 
taking  place  not  according  to  the  usual  course  of  things ; 
casual ;  fortuitous  ;  as,  an  accidental  visit. 

2.  Nonessential ;  not  necessarily  belonging  ;  incidental ;  as, 
songs  are  accidental  to  a  play. 

3.  Music.  Designating  or  pert,  to  a  sharp,  flat,  or  natural, 
foreign  to  the  key  of  the  passage  or  piece. 

4.  Logic.  Of  the  nature  of  a  logical  accident ;  not  of  the 
essence  or  substance  of  a  thing. 

Syn.  —  Undesigned,  unintended,  chance,  unforeseen,  un¬ 
expected,  unpremeditated  ;  accessory,  collateral,  second¬ 
ary,  subordinate ;  extrinsic,  extraneous,  additional,  adsci- 
titious;  dependent,  conditional.  —  Accidental,  inciden¬ 
tal,  CASUAL.  FORTUITOUS,  ADVENTITIOUS,  CONTINGENT.  ACCI¬ 
DENTAL  applies  to  that  which  happens  without  design,  or 
wholly  outside  the  regular  course  of  things ;  as,  an  acci¬ 
dental  meeting,  an  accidental  advantage:  “an  accidental 
dropping  or  turning  of  a  card  ”  {Poe).  Incidental  (see 
event)  implies  a  real  and,  it  may  be,  even  a  designed 
relation,  but  one  which  is  secondary  and  nonessential ;  as, 
an  incidental  result,  benefit,  incidental  expenses.  Casual 
suggests  entire  absence  of  prearrangement  or  premedita¬ 
tion,  with  the  further  implication  of  relative  unimpor¬ 
tance  ;  as,  a  casual  glimpse,  a  casual  spectator ;  44  a  casual 
or  inadvertent  word”  {Poe).  Fortuitous  applies  to  that 
which  occurs  without  known  cause,  or  is  regarded  as  the 
result  of  chance ;  as,  a  fortuitous  concourse  of  atoms.  Ad¬ 
ventitious  carries  the  implication  of  something  which  does 
not  really  belong  to  an  object,  but  is  acquired  or  extrinsic  ; 
as,  adventitious  importance,  adventitious  ornament.  Con¬ 
tingent  applies  to  that  which  depends  for  its  existence  on 
something  else;  as.  a  contingent  gift,  an  engagement  con¬ 
tingent  on  the  weather.  See  accident,  random  ;  cf.  lucky. 

The  Fancy  brings  together  images  which  have  no  connection 
natural  or  moral,  but  are  yoked  together  ...  by  means  of  some 
accidental  coincidence.  Coleridge. 

The  Irish  question  is  only  incidental  to  the  larger  question. 

Lowell. 

It  was  no  casual  reencounter.  He  had  been  enticed  into  the 
place  . .  with  some  sinister  and  perhaps  deadly  purpose.  Fronde 

A  Columbus  is  led,  from  .  .  .  fortuitous  phenomena  which  are 
successively  brought  to  his  notice,  to  have  .  . .  faith  in  a  western 
wbiid.  J.  II.  Newman. 

Meter  is  but  adventitious  to  composition.  Wordsworth. 

We  are  obliged  to  regard  the  future  as  contingent.  Froude 
accidental  chords,  Music,  chords  which  contain  one  or  more 
tones  foreign  to  their  proper  harmony.  — a.  colors,  Optics. 
complementary  colors  of  afterimages  resulting  from  look¬ 
ing  fixedly  at  colored  objects;  as,  red  is  the  accidental 
color  seen  when  the  eye  is  turned  away  from  a  green  ob¬ 
ject.  —  a.  conversion.  Logic.  See  conversion,  4.  —  a.  error. 
Math.  See  error.  — a.  lights.  Paint.,  secondary  lights; 
effects  of  light  other  than  that  of  the  prevalent  effect 
(usually  ordinary  daylight),  such  as  the  rays  of  the  sun 
darting  through  a  cloud,  or  between  the  leaves  of  trees ; 


ac-cept',  p.  a.  Accepted.  Obs. 
ac-cep'ta  (ttk-s5p'td),  n.  pi, 
_/.)  Receipts  (in  accounts), 
ac-cept'a  bl.  Acceptable.  Ref. 
Sp.  [for  acceptance.  I 

acceptance  bill.  Com.  A  bill  | 
ac-cept'ed,  p.  p.  Sr  p.  a.  of  ac¬ 
cept,  v.  —  ac-cept'ed-ly,  adv. 


ac-cep'tion  (ttk-sCp'shtfn),  n. 
[L.  acceptio  an  accepting  :cf.  F. 
accej/tion.]  Acceptation  ;specif., 
received  meaning  Obs.  —  accep- 
tion  of  persons  or  faces,  favorit¬ 
ism;  partiality.  Obs.  [Obs.\ 
ac-cep'tive.  a.  1.  Receptive] 
2.  Fit  for  acceptance. 


ac-cep'tress,  n..  fern,  of  ac¬ 
ceptor. 

ac-cerse'  (ftk-sflrs'),  v.  t.  [L. 
accersere.]  To  summon.  Obs. 
or  R.  —  ac  cer-si'tion  (fik  s?r- 
sYsh'wn),  n.  —  ac-cer'si-tor 
(-sQr'sT-tSr),  u. 

Accersitor  is  an  appellation 


coincident  with,  but  not  alto¬ 

gether  coextensive  with, messen¬ 
ger  or  mandate  bearer.  Bentham. 
ac-ces'sa-ry-ship,  n.  See -ship. 
accesse.  +  assess. 
ac-ces'si-bl.  Accessible.  Ref.  Sp. 
ac-ces'eivei  ftk-sPs'Yv),  a.  Seek¬ 
ing  access;  aggressive;  accessi¬ 


ble  ;  additional.  Obs.  —  ac-ces'- 

sive-ly,  adv.  Obs. 

accessive.  a.  For  excessive,  by 

confusion. 

ac-ces'ao-ri-ly.  adv.  of  acces¬ 
sory. 

ac-ces'BO-ri-ness,  n.  See  -ness. 
ac-ces'sour.  assessor. 


Ac'cho  (Jlk'o).  Bib. 

accide.  accidie. 

||  ac'ci  dens  (Rk'sY-dfnz),  n.:jd. 
-  d  e  nt  i  a  (-den'shY-d).  [L.] 
Logic.  =  accident. 
ac'ci-dent,  a.  [L.  accidens.  n. 
pr.,  happening.]  Accidental; 
incidental.  Obs. 


food,  foot ;  out,  oil ;  chair  ;  go  ;  sing,  iqk  ;  then,  thin ;  nature,  ver<lure  (250) ;  K  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144) ;  boN  ;  yet ;  7.h  =  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Guide. 

l  ull  explanations  of  Abbreviations,  Muns,  etc.,  immediately  preeede  the  Vocabulary. 
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ACCOMPLISHED 


the  effect  of  moonlight, candlelight,  or  burning  bodies.— 
accidental  point.  See  perspective.  —  a.  predication.  Logic , 
predication  of  an  accident,  —  a.  right.  Law.  See  right. 
ac'cl-den'tal  (ftk'sT-den'tal),  n.  1.  A  property  not  essential; 
a  nonessential ;  anything  happening  accidentally. 

He  conceived  it  just  that  accidentals  .  .  .  should  sink  with  the 
substance  of  the  accusation.  Fuller. 

2.  pi.  Paint.  Those  fortuitous  effects  produced  by  luminous 
rays  falling  on  certain  objects  so  that  some  parts  stand  forth 
in  abnormal  brightness  and  other  parts  are  in  deep  shadow. 

3.  Music.  A  sharp,  flat,  or  natural,  occurring  before  a  par¬ 
ticular  note  and  changing  its  pitch  to  one  foreign  to  the 
key  of  the  piece  or  passage  as  indicated  by  its  signature  or 
by  such  a  change  immediately  preceding. 

ac'cl  den'tal  ism  (-Tz‘m),  n.  1.  State  or  quality  of  being 
accidental  ;  also,  accidental  character  or  effect.  Ruskin. 

2.  Philos.  The  theory  that  events  occur  without  cause.  See 
indeterminism,  tychism. 

3.  Med.  A  system  of  medicine  founded  on  the  symptoms  of 
disease  and  ignoring  the  aetiology. — ac  ci  den'tal  1st,  n. 

acci-den-tal'i-ty  (-d6n-t51'T-tT),  n.  Quality  or  state  of  be¬ 
ing  accidental,  or  of  being  beset  with  accidental  attributes. 

The  muddinees  and  accidentality  of  the  world  of  sensible 
things.  ITni.  ./'(ni'S. 

ac'ci-den'tal-ly  (-d5n'tal-T),  adv.  In  an  accidental  manner  ; 
unexpectedly;  by  chance  ;  unintentionally;  casually;  for¬ 
tuitously  ;  not  essentially. 

ac  ci  dental  ness,  n.  Accidental  state  or  quality, 
ac'ci-dented  (&k'sT-d5n/tSd),  a.  Phys.  Geog.  Of  uneven 
surface  ;  as,  accidented  topography, 
accident  Insurance  or  assurance.  Insurance  which  in¬ 
demnifies  the  insured  in  case  of  accident  to  the  person. 
Under  the  ordinary  policies  only  those  injuries  are  acci¬ 
dents  within  the  meaning  of  the  policy  that  are  caused  by 
violent,  accidental,  and  visible  means,  and  misconduct  or 
negligence  of  the  insured  does  not  generally  bar  recovery. 
Ac-cip'i-ter  (ik-sTp'T-ter),  n.  [L.,  hawk.]  1.  Zodl.  A 
genus  of  hawks  having  rather  short  wings  and  compara¬ 
tively  long  legs  and  tail.  They  are  of  small  or  only  medium 
size,  and  very  active  and  courageous.  See  hawk. 

2.  [/.  c.]  Surg.  A  bandage  applied  over  the  nose,  resem¬ 
bling  the  claw  of  a  hawk. 

ac-cip'i-tral  (-tr&l),  a.  Of,  like,  or  pertaining  to,  a  hawk. 
Ac-clp'i-tres  (-trez),  n.  pi.  [L.,  hawks.]  Zool.  a  =  Rap- 
tores.  b  A  suborder  of  the  Raptores,  consisting  of  the  diur¬ 
nal  birds  of  prey,  that  is,  all  except  the  owls.  In  modern  clas¬ 
sifications  the  American  vultures  are  also  usually  excluded, 
ac-cip'i-trlne  (-trln;  277),  a.  Zool.  Hawklike  ;  raptorial ; 
like  or  belonging  to  the  Accipitres  or  the  genus  Accipiter. 
ac  claim'  (3-klam'),  v.  t. ;  ac-claimed'  (-klamd') ;  ac- 
claim'ing.  [L.  acclamare ;  ad  -f-  clamare  to  cry  out.  See 
claim.]  1.  To  claim.  Obs. 

2.  To  applaud.  “  A  glad  acclaiming  train.”  Thomson. 

3.  To  declare  or  proclaim  by  acclamations. 

While  the  shouting  crowd 
Acclaims  thee  king  of  traitors.  Smollett. 

4.  To  shout ;  to  call  out  loudly  ;  as,  to  acclaim  my  joy. 
ac  claim',  v.  i.  To  shout  applause. 

ac  claim',  n.  Acclamation.  Poetic.  Milton. 

The  tumult  of  their  acclaim  Tennyson. 

ac  cla  ma'tlon  (Sk'la-ina'shMii),  n.  [L.  acclamatio :  cf.  F. 
acclamation.']  1.  Act  of  acclaiming ;  that  which  is  said 
in  acclaiming ;  a  shout  of  approbation,  favor,  or  assent ; 
eager  expression  of  approval;  loud  applause. 

No  antiphonies  or  responsories  of  the  people  here,  but  the  only 
plain  acclamation  of  Amen.  Milton. 

2.  In  parliamentary  usage,  the  act  or  method  of  voting 
orally  rather  than  by  ballot,  esp.  in  elections ;  specif.,  R.  C. 
Ch.,  the  election  of  a  pope  or  other  ecclesiastic  by  unani¬ 
mous  consent  of  the  electors,  without  a  ballot. 

In  ecclesiastical  councils  vote  by  acclamation  is  very  common, 
the  question  being  usually  put  in  the  form,  placet  or  non  placet. 
This  differs  from  tne  acclamation  with  which  in  other  assemblies 
a  motion  is  said  to  be  carried,  when,  no  amendment  being  pro¬ 
posed.  approval  is  expressed  by  shouting  such  words  as  Aye  or 
Agreed.  Encyc.  Brit. 

3.  Eccl.  The  responsive  chant  of  the  congregation  in  an- 
tiphonal  singing. 

4.  An  outcry  or  exclamation,  as  of  grief  or  protest.  Obs. 
ac-clam'a-tO-ry  (&-kl5m'a-t$-rT),  a.  Pertaining  to,  or  ex¬ 
pressing  approval  by,  acclamation. 

ac-cll'mate  (ft-kli'mat),  v.  t.  i. ;  ac-CLi'mat-ed  (-ma-tSd); 
ac-cli'mat-ing.  [F.  acclimater;  &  (L.  ad)  -f-  climat  climate. 
See  climate.]  To  habituate,  or  cause  habituation,  to  a 
climate  not  native;  to  acclimatize  ; — often  distinguished 
from  acclimatize  in  biology.  (See  Citation.) 

It  must  also  be  remembered  that  the  difference  between  accli¬ 
mation  and  acclimatization  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  former  is  a 
process  of  wild  nature,  while  the  latter  takes  place  under  the  more 
active  guidance  or  supervision  of  man.  Man  acclimatizes  with 
the  same  agencies  with  which  nature  hcclimates.  L.  H.  Bailey. 
ac'cll-ma'tion  (Sk'lT-ma'slmn),  n.  Act  or  process  of  accli¬ 
mating  ;  state  of  being  acclimated. 

acclimation  lever.  Med.  &  Veter.  A  disease  caused  by  a 
change  of  climate,  occurring  esp.  in  tropical  countries  in 
persons  recently  arrived  from  a  temperate  zone  ;  also,  an 
affection  of  horses  and  cattle  caused  by  a  change  of  sur¬ 
roundings,  as  from  country  pastures  to  city  stables, 
ac-cll'ma  ti-za'tlon  (a-kli'md-tT-za'slmn  ;  -ti-za'shwn),  n. 
Act  or  process  of  acclimatizing ;  state  of  being  acclimatized ; 
also,  a  thing  acclimatized.  Darwin. 

ac-cll'ma-tlze  (A-kli'ma-tTz),  v.  t.  &  i. ;  ac-cli'ma-tized 
(-tizd) ;  ac-cli'ma-tiz'ing  (-tiz'Ing).  To  inure  or  habituate, 
or  to  become  inured,  to  a  climate  different  from  that  which 
is  natural ;  to  adapt  to  a  foreign  or  strange  climate  ;  —  said 
of  man,  the  inferior  animals,  or  plants.  Often  distinguished 
from  acclimate.  —  ac-cli'ma  tlz  er  (-tiz'er),  n. 


ac'cil-nate  (&k'lT-nat),  a.  [L.  acclinatus}  p.  p.  of  acclinare 
to  lean  against.]  Sloping  or  bending  upward, 
ac-cliv'i-ty  (d-kltv'I-tl ),  n. ;  pi.  -ties  (-tlz) .  [L.  acclivitas, 
ir.  acclivis ,  acclivus ,  ascending;  ad  -f-  clivus  a  hill,  slope, 
fr.  root  kli  to  lean.  See  lean.]  A  slope  or  inclination  of  the 
earth,  as  the  side  of  a  hill,  considered  as  ascending ,  in  oppo¬ 
sition  to  declivity ,  or  descending  ;  an  upward  slope  ;  ascent. 
Sy n. —  Acclivity,  declivity.  A  slope  considered  as  as¬ 
cending  is  an  acclivity ;  the  same  slope  considered  as  de¬ 
scending,  a  declivity. 

The  winding  path  which  led  up  the  acclivity.  G.  Borrow. 
A  .  .  .  defile,  leading  down  a  very  steep  declivity.  Parkman. 
ac-cll'vous  (d-kli'vQs),  a.  [L.  acclivis ,  acclivus.]  Sloping 
upward  ;  rising  as  a  hillside  ;  — opposed  to  declivous. 
ac-cloy'  (S-kloi'),  v.  t.  [OF.  encloyer ,  encloer,  F.  enclouer, 
to  drive  in  a  nail.  See  cloy.]  Obs.  1.  To  prick  (a  horse) 
with  a  nail  in  shoeing  ;  hence,  to  pierce ;  stab ;  lame. 

2.  To  satiate ;  clog  ;  overload  ;  cloy.  See  cloy. 
ac-coast'  (a-kost'),  v.  t.  &  i.  [See  accost,  coast.]  To  lie 
or  sail  along  the  coast  or  side  of  ;  to  accost.  Obs. 
ac  co-lade' (Sk'o-lad' ;  -lad),  n.  [F.  accolade ,  It.  accollata , 
fr.  accollare  to  embrace  ;  L.  ad  -f-  collum  neck.]  1.  Lit., 
an  embrace;  specif.,  a  ceremony  or  salutation  used  to  mark 
the  conferring  of  knighthood,  consisting  in  an  embrace,  a 
kiss,  or,  now  usually,  a  slight  blow  on  the  shoulders  with 
the  flat  blade  of  a  sword. 

2.  Music.  A  brace,  or  line  used  as  a  brace,  to  join  two  or 
more  staves  carrying  simultaneous  parts.  See  brace. 

3.  A  reversed  curve  in  a  pointed  arch,  of  the  general  form 
of  the  brace  [^~- — .].  It  is  commonly  capped  by  a  finial. 

4.  Paleography.  A  curved  stroke  made  under  a  word  to 
indicate  that  it  belongs  in  the  line  above.  It  is  found  in 
Roman  and  monastic  manuscripts. 

accol-16'  (Sk'6-la'),  a.  [F.  accole.]  Her.  1.  Entwined 
about  the  neck;  also,  collared;  gorged. 

2.  Joined  or  touching  at  the  neck;  side  by  side,  as  sets  of 
arms  on  a  shield,  or  profiles  on  a  coin, 
ac-com'mo-date  (a-k5m'o-dat),  a.  [L.  accommodatus ,  p. 
p.  of  accomtnodare.]  Suitable  ;  fit ;  adapted  ;  as,  means  ac¬ 
commodate  to  the  end.  Archaic.  Tillotson. 

accommodate  distribution.  Logic ,  the  taking  of  a  term  in  its 
total  denotation  in  the  universe  of  discourse  with  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  the  subject  of  the  affirmation;  as,  “London  is 
greater  than  any  city  ”  (that  is,  any  other  city)  implies  the 
accommodate  distribution  of  “  city.  ’ 

ac-com'mo-date,  v.  t. ;  ac-com'mo-dat'ed  (-dat'Sd;  -Id); 
ac-com'mo-dat'ing  (-dat'Tng).  [L.  accommodatus ,  p.  p.  of 
accommodate  ;  ad  -f-  commodore  to  make  fit,  help  ;  con-  -f- 
modus  measure,  proportion.  See  mode.]  1.  To  render  fit, 
suitable,  or  correspondent ;  to  adapt;  conform;  as,  to  ac¬ 
commodate  ourselves  to  circumstances.  “  They  accommo¬ 
date  their  counsels  to  his  inclination.”  Addison. 

2.  To  bring  into  agreement  or  harmony;  to  reconcile  ;  ad¬ 
just  ;  settle  ;  as,  to  accommodate  differences,  a  dispute,  etc. 

3.  To  furnish  with  something  desired,  needed,  or  conven¬ 
ient  ;  to  favor  ;  oblige  ;  as,  to  accommodate  a  friend  with 
a  loan  or  with  lodgings  ;  specif.,  to  give  or  lend  credit  to 
by  means  of  accommodation  paper. 

4-  To  show  the  correspondence  of  ;  to  apply  or  make  suit 
by  analogy;  to  adapt  or  fit,  as  teachings  to  accidental  cir¬ 
cumstances,  statements  to  facts,  etc. ;  as,  to  accommodate 
prophecy  to  events. 

6-  Specif.,  Obs.  :  a  To  fit  for  use  :  to  repair;  mend ;  as,  to 
accommodate  a  broken  coach,  b  To  fit  (a  person)  for  a 
duty,  c  To  render  convenience  or  aid  to  ;  to  facilitate;  as, 
to  accommodate  the  cure  of  a  disease. 

Syn.  —  Suit,  adapt,  adjust,  arrange.  See  conform. 
ac-com'mo-date,  v.  i.  1.  To  adapt  one’s  self  ;  to  be  con¬ 
formable  or  adapted  ;  to  come  to  terms.  Rare. 

2.  To  make  adaptation,  preparation,  or  adjustment,  as  of 
the  eyes  or  the  mind. 

It  is  also  possible  to  accommodate  for  the  reception  of  impres¬ 
sions  from  an  object  without  attending  to  it.  G.  F.  Stout. 

ac-com'mo  dat  ing  (-dat'Tng),  p.  a.  Affording,  or  disposed 
to  afford,  accommodation  ;  obliging  ;  as,  an  accommodating 
man  or  spirit.  —  ac-com'mo  dat  ing-ly,  adv. 
ac-com'mo-da'tlon  (-da'slmn),  n.  [L.  accommodatio :  cf. 
F.  accommodation.]  1.  Act  of  accommodating,  or  state  of 
being  accommodated  ;  act  of  fitting  or  adapting,  or  state  of 
being  fitted  or  adapted;  adaptation  ;  adjustment ;  —  often 
followed  by  to.  ‘‘The  organization  of  the  body  with  ac¬ 
commodation  to  its  functions.”  Sir  M.  Hale. 

2.  Willingness  to  accommodate;  obligingness. 

3.  Whatever  supplies  a  want  or  affords  ease,  refreshment, 
or  convenience;  anything  furnished  which  is  desired  or 
needful;  —  often  in  pi. ;  as,  the  accommodations  —  that  is, 
lodgings  and  food  —  at  an  inn. 

A  volume  of  Shakespeare  in  each  pocket,  a  small  bundle  with 
a  change  of  linen  slung  across  his  shoulders,  an  ouken  cudgel  in 
his  hand,  complete  our  pedestrian's  accommodations.  Scott. 

4.  An  adjustment  of  differences ;  state  of  agreement ;  settle¬ 
ment.  “  To  come  to  terms  of  accommodation .”  Macaulay. 

Dr.  Franklin  came  home  in  despair  of  accommodation  ;  he 
saw  nothing  now  to  do  but  to  fight.  s.  ll'eir  Mitchell. 

5-  The  application  of  a  writer’s  language,  on  the  ground  of 
analogy,  to  something  not  originally  referred  to  or  intended. 

Many  of  those  quotations  from  the  Old  Testament  were  proba¬ 
bly  intended  as  nothing  more  than  accommodations  Raley. 

6.  Com.  a  A  loan  of  money  or  credit,  b  An  accommoda¬ 
tion  bill,  note,  or  indorsement. 

7.  Physiol.  The  automatic  adjustment  of  the  eye  for  seeing 
at  different  distances,  or  of  the  tympanic  membrane  for 
hearing  high  or  low  tones.  In  the  eye  of  higher  animals 
accommodation  is  effected  chiefly  by  changes  in  the  con¬ 
vexity  of  the  crystalline  lens. 


ac'ci-den-ta'li-a.  n.  pi.  [LL.] 

aw.  See  juristic  act. 
ac  cl-den'ta-ry.  a.  Fortuitous; 
also,  nonessential.  Ohs.  —  ac'- 
ci-den'ta-ri-ly,  adv.  Ohs. 

||  ac'ci-den'ter.  ILL.]  Logic. 

—  PER  ACCIDENS. 
ac'ci-den'tial  (-shrtl), «.  Char¬ 
acterized  by  nonessential  qual¬ 
ities.  —  ac'ci-den-ti-al'i-ty  (-shY- 
fil'T-tY),  «•  [tally.  Ohs.  I 

ac'ci-dent-ly,  adv.  Acciden-| 
ac'ci-die  (ftk'sY-dY).  n.  [OF.  ac- 
cide ,  accidie ,  LL.  acn'dia ,  ace¬ 
dia.  See  acedia.]  Sloth  ;  torpor. 
See  acedia.  Obs. 
accioun.  +  action. 
ac-cip'i-ent  (ttk-sYp'Y-£nt),  n. 
[L.  accipiens,  p.  pr.]  A  receiver, 
ac-cip'i-tra-ry,  n.  [LL.  acci- 
pitrarius  falconer.]  A  catcher 


of  birds  of  prey  ;  a  falconer.  Obs. 

accise.  +  EXCISE, 
ac-cia'mus  (ftk  -  sYz'miZs).  n. 
[  XL.,  fr.  Gr.  oxkkt/uos.]  Rhet. 
Affected  refusal, 
ac-cite'  Glk-sTt'),  v.  t.  [L.  acci- 
tus,  p.  p.  of  accire,  nedere.] 
Obs.  1.  To  cite  ;  summon. 

2.  To  excite. 

ac-claim'a-ble,  o.  See -able. 
ac-claim'er,  n.  One  who  ac¬ 
claims.  [  Obs.  5r  7?.  I 

ac'cla-mate,  V.  t.  To  acclaim. J 
ac'cla-mator,  n.  An  arelnimor. 
ac-clear'ment.  n.  Exculpation  ; 
clearing.  Obs.  6c  R. 
ac-cli'mat-a-ble  (tl-kll'md-  td- 
b’l),  a.  See  -ablf.  :  acclimate. 
ac-cli'ma-ta'tion  (-ta'shun),  n. 
[Cf.  F.  acclimafation.  See  ac¬ 
climate.]  Acclimatization. 


ac-cli'mate-ment,  n.  Acclima¬ 

tion.  Rare. 

ac  -  cli'ma-tiz'a-ble  (d-kll'md- 
tTzVf-b’l),  a.  See  -able. 
ac-cli'ma  ture  ('-md-ttlr),  n.  Ac¬ 
climatization.  Rare. 
ac-cli'nal  (<Y-klT'nrtl),  a.  [ L.  ac- 
clinis .")  Geol.  Leaning  upon  an¬ 
other  ;  as,  an  acclinal  stratum, 
ac-clive',  a.  IL.  acclivis.]  Ac¬ 
clivous.  Obs. 

ac  aliv'l-tous  (d-klYv'Y-ttfs),  a. 
Acclivous.  Rave. 
ac-coil',  v.  1.  [OF.  acoillir  to 
receive,  F.  accueillir.  See  coil.] 

1.  To  collect.  Obs. 

2.  Xavt.  To  coil  together, 
ac-coil',  n.  [OF.  a  mil,  acueil , 
F.  accueil .]  Greeting ;  wel¬ 
come  ;  reception.  Rare. 
accol.  +  accoll. 


ac  co  lad'ed  (HkY.-lad'td),  a. 

See  -ED  ;  ACCOLADE, 
ac'co-lat'ed  (ak'G-lat'Sd),  a.  = 
ACCOLLK. 

ac-coll',  V.  1.  [ME.  nrolen ,  OF. 
acoler,  F.  ocro/er.J  To  embrace 
about  the  neck  ;  clasp.  Obs. 
ac  colled',  p.  a.  =  accollE. 
ac-com'ber.  accumber. 
ac-conTbi  na'tion.  n.  [ad-  -f 
combination.]  A  combining. 
Rare. 

accombraunce.  +  accumbrance. 
ac  -  com 'mo-da  -  ble  (d-k5m'<5- 
drt-b’l), ,  a.  [Cf.  F.  aecommoda- 
ble»\  I  hat  may  be  accommo¬ 
dated  or  fitted.  Rare.  —  ac- 
com'mo-da-ble-nesB,  n.  Rare. 
ac-com'mo-date-ly,  adv.  of  ac¬ 
commodate.  [-NESS.  | 

ac-com'mo  date  ness. //.  Seej 


8.  Theol.  a  The  doctrine  that  divine  revelation  keeps  pace 
with  human  power  to  comprehend  it ;  also,  the  doctrine 
that  the  Scripture  writers  employed  popular  speech  and  not 
exact  expressions  and  so  gave  occasionally  an  apparent  sup¬ 
port  to  real  errors,  b  The  practice  of  making  Scripture  ap¬ 
ply  to  what  it  would  not  be  properly  understood  to  apply  to. 

9.  Short  for  accommodation  train.  U.  S. 
accommodation  bill,  draft,  or  note.  A  bill,  draft,  or 

note  made,  drawn,  accepted,  or  indorsed  by  one  person  for 
another  without  consideration,  to  enable  that  other  to  raise 
money  or  obtain  credit  thereby,  the  acceptance,  indorse¬ 
ment,  etc.,  being  called  an  accommodation  acceptance, 
indorsement,  etc. 

accommodation  ladder  Naut.  A  light  ladder  or  stairway 
hung  over  the  side  of  a  ship  at  the  gangway  for  use  in  as¬ 
cending  from,  or  descending  to,  small  boats, 
accommodation  train  or  coach-  A  train  or  coach  stop- 
I  ping  at  all  or  nearly  all  stations.  U.  S. 
ac  com'mo-da-tive  (a-kbrn'o-da-tTv),  a.  Tending  to  accom¬ 
modate;  of  the  nature  of  an  accommodation.  —  ac  com'- 
mo-da  tive  ness,  n. 

ac-com'pa-ni-ment  (&-kum'pd-nT-m?nt),  n.  [F.  acoompa- 
gnement.]  That  which  accompanies  ;  something  that  attends 
as  a  circumstance,  or  which  is  added  to  give  greater  com¬ 
pleteness  to  the  principal  thing,  or  by  way  of  ornament,  or 
for  the  sake  of  symmetry.  Specif.:  Music.  An  instrumen¬ 
tal  part  or  parts  accompanying  the  vocal  to  sustain  the 
pitch  and  give  body,  variety,  and  completeness  to  the  effect; 
the  subordinate  part  or  parts  accompanying  the  6olo  voice 
or  instrument  ;  also,  the  harmony  of  a  figured  bass, 
ac  com'pa-nist  (-nTst),  n.  Music.  The  performer  who  takes 
the  accompanying  part. 

ac-com'pa  ny  (  nT),  r.  t. ;  ac-com'pa-nied  (-ntd) ;  ac-com'- 
pa-ny-ing  (-nt-Tng).  [OF.  acompaignier,  F.  accompagner, 
to  associate  with,  fr.  OF.  a  (L.  ad)  -f-  compaigne  company, 
fr.  (assumed)  LL.  compania.  See  companion.]  1.  To 
cause  to  be  a  companion  (to) ;  to  add  or  join  (to) ;  also, 
to  cause  to  be  or  go  in  company  (with);  to  associate. 

I  have  thought  good  to  accomjiany  him  with  these  my  letters. 

Ld.  Burleigh . 

2.  To  go  with  or  attend  as  a  companion  or  associate;  to  keep 
company  with  ;  to  go  along  with;  to  consort  with;  — with 
with  or  by  ;  as,  he  accompanied  his  speech  with  a  bow. 

The  Persian  dames,  .  .  . 

In  sumptuous  cars,  accompanied  his  march.  Glover. 
They  are  never  alone  that  are  accompanied  with  noble 
thoughts  Sir  1 *.  Sidney , 

He  was  accompanied  by  two  carts  filled  with  wounded  rebels. 

Macaulay. 

3.  To  cohabit  with.  Obs.  Sir  T.  Herbert. 

4  Music.  To  play  or  sing  an  accompaniment  to  or  for. 
Syn.  — Go  with,  wait  upon,  follow,  convoy,  conduct.— 
Accompany,  attend,  escort  agree  in  the  idea  of  going  w  ith 
some  one,  but  differ  in  the  implied  relation  between  the 
parties  to  the  action.  Accompany  implies  companionship 
and  (usually)  equality  of  station  ;  attend,  the  act  of  wait¬ 
ing  upon  one  (often  in  a  subordinate  capacity)  with  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  serving  him  if  necessary  ;  escort,  attendance  w  ith 
a  view  to  affording  protection  or  as  a  mark  of  courtesy 
or  honor ;  as,  to  accompany  a  friend,  to  attend  a  visiting 
dignitary,  to  escort  a  lady.  See  companion. 

1  will  merrily  accompany  you  home.  Shak. 

Ca?snr  through  Syria 

Intends  his  journey.  ...  I  must  attend  on  C®sar.  Shak. 
He  was  to  have  gone  lor  his  betrothed  at  dusk,  and  to  have  es¬ 
corted  her  home.  Poe. 


ac-com'pa  ny,  v.  i.  1.  To  associate  in  a  company;  to  keep 
company.  Obs.  Bacon. 

2  To  cohabit  (with).  Obs.  Milton. 

3.  Music.  To  perform  an  accompaniment, 
accompanying  movement.  See  involuntary  movement. 
ac-com'plice  (a-k5m'plts),  n.  [ac-  (perh.  for  the  article  a 
or  for  L.  ad)  -f-  complice.  See  complice.]  1.  An  associate 
in  guilt,  specif.,  in  the  commission  of  a  crime  ;  a  partici¬ 
pator  in  an  offense,  whether  a  principal  or  an  accessory  ;  — 
used  with  of  or  with  before  the  person  ;  with  t'n,  some¬ 
times  o/,  formerly  to,  before  the  crime.  “  And  thou,  the 
cursed  accomplice  of  his  treason.”  Johnson. 

2.  A  cooperator;  associate.  Rare. 

Success  unto  our  valiant  general. 

And  happiness  to  his  accomjdices !  Shak . 

Syn.  —  Accessory,  confederate ;  assistant, associate,  coad¬ 
jutor,  ally,  promoter.  See  abettor. 


ac-com'pllsh  (a-k5m'plTsh  ;  formerly  fi-kfim'-),  v.  t.  ;  ac¬ 
complished  (-pllsht);  ac-com'plish-ing.  [ME.  acomplis- 
sen ,  acomplisen ,  OF.  a  comp  lir,  F.  accomp/ir ;  L.  ad  -f- 
complere  to  fill  up,  complete.  See  complete,  finish.]  1.  To 
complete,  as  time  or  distance. 

That  He  would  accomplish  seventy  years  in  the  desolations  of 
Jerusalem.  Dan.  lx.  2. 

He  had  accomjdished  half  a  league  or  more.  Prescott. 
2  To  bring  to  an  issue  of  full  success ;  to  effect ;  perform; 
to  execute  fully  ;  fulfill ;  as,  to  accomplish  a  design,  an  ob¬ 
ject,  a  promise. 

This  that  is  written  muBtyet  be  accomplished  in  me  Luke  xxii.  37. 

3.  To  equip  or  furnish  thoroughly;  lienee,  to  complete  in 
acquirements  ;  to  render  accomplished. 

The  armorers  accomplishtng  the  knights.  Shak. 
It  [the  moonl  is  fully  accomplished  for  all  those  ends  to  which 
Providence  did  appoint  it.  Wilkins 

These  qualities  ...  go  to  accomplish  a  perfect  woman. 

Cowden  Clarke. 

4.  To  gain  ;  to  obtain.  Obs.  Shak. 

Syn.  — Do,  achieve,  perform,  carry  out,  fulfill,  realize; 
consummate,  perfect ;  equip,  furnish.  See  effect. 

ac  com'plished  (-plTsht), p.  u.  1.  Completed  ;  effected  ;  es¬ 
tablished. 

After  forty  years  of  war  she  [Spain]  was  compelled  virtually  to 
acknowledge  what  had  long  been  an  accomplished  fact,  the  inde¬ 
pendence  of  the  Dutch  Netherlands.  J.  Fiske. 


ac-com/mo-da'tion-al.  a.  Per¬ 
taining  to,  or  caused  by,  accom¬ 
modation,  as  of  the  eve. 
accommodation  coach.  See  ac¬ 
commodation  train. 
accommodation  note.  See  ac¬ 
commodation  bill. 
accommodation  road.  A  road 
for  giving  access  to  land  not 
adjoining  a  highway.  Eng. 
accommodation  works.  Struc¬ 
tures  or  works  for  the  accommo¬ 
dation  of  owners  of  property  ad¬ 
joining  a  railway.  Eng. 
ac-cora  'mo-da- tlv.  Accommo¬ 
dative.  Ref.  Sp. 
ac-com'mo  da  tor,  n.  One  that 
accommodates. 

ac'com-mode'.  r.  t.  8r  i.  [F.  ac- 
commoder.]  To  accommodate. 
Obs.  — mode'ment,  n.  Obs. 


accomp.  Abbr.  Accompaniment, 
ac-com'pa-na-ble,  ac-com'pa  nl- 

a-ble,  a.  [OF.  acompaignable.] 
Sociable.  Obs. 

ac-com'pa-ni-er,  n.  One  that 

accompanies.  [panist.| 

ac  com'pa-ny-ist,  «.  =accom-I 
ac  com'pasB,  »\  t.  [ac-  =  a d- 
+  compass.]  To  compass.  Obs. 
ac  com'ple-ment,  v.  =  accom¬ 
plishment,  2.  Obs. 
ac-com'ple-tive  (£-kBm'pl£- 
tYv),  a.  [L.  ad  4-  complere , 
completum ,  to  fill  urn]  Tend¬ 
ing  to  accomplish.  Rare. 
accomplice.  +  accomplish. 
ac-com'plice-ship. n.  See  -ship. 
ac'com-plic'i-ty  (ttk'tfm-plYs'Y- 
Complicity.  Rare. 
ac  -  com  'plish  -  a  -  ble,  a.  See 
-able. 


ale,  senate,  efire,  Jim,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofa ;  eve,  Svent,  find,  recent,  maker ;  ice,  ill ;  old,  Sbey,  Srb,  8dd,  sftft,  connect ;  use,  finite,  urn,  dp,  circus,  menU  ; 

||  Foreign  Word.  f  Obsolete  Variant  of.  +  combined  with.  =  equals. 
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2.  Complete  in  acquirements  as  the  result  usually  of  train¬ 
ing;  —  commonly  in  a  good  sense  ;  as,  an  accomplished 
scholar;  but,  an  accomplished  villain. 

They  .  .  show  themselves  accomplished  bees.  Holland. 

ac  com'pllsh-ment  (5-kom'plTsh-ment),  n.  [F.  accom- 
plissemenl ,  fr.  accomplir.']  1.  Act  of  accomplishing  ;  entire 
performance;  completion  ;  fulfillment ;  as,  the  accomplish¬ 
ment  of  an  enterprise,  of  a  prophecy,  etc. 

2.  That  which  completes,  perfects,  or  equips  thoroughly; 
acquirement;  attainment ;  that  which  constitutes  excellence 
of  mind,  or  elegance  of  manners,  acquired  by  education  or 
training.  “  My  new  accomplishment  of  dancing.”  Churchill. 
Accomplishments  have  taken  virtue’s  place, 

And  wisdom  falls  before  exterior  grace.  Cowper. 
Syn.  —  See  acquirement. 

ac-cord'  (fi-kbrd'),  v.  t .;  ac-cord'ed;  ac-cord'ing.  [ME. 
acorden ,  accorden,  OF.  acorder ,  F.  accorder,  fr.  LL.  accor- 
dare  ;  L.  ad  -f-  cor,  cordis ,  heart.  Cf.  concord,  discord  ;  see 
heart.]  1.  To  make  to  agree  or  correspond;  to  suit  (one 
thing  to  another);  to  adjust ;  — followed  by  to.  Rare. 

Her  hands  accorded  the  lute’s  music  to  the  voice.  Sidney. 

2.  To  bring  to  an  agreement,  as  persons  ;  to  reconcile  ;  to 
settle,  adjust,  harmonize,  or  compose,  as  things ;  as,  to  ac¬ 
cord  suits  or  controversies. 

When  thev  were  accorded  from  the  fray.  Spenser. 
All  which  particulars,  being  confessedly  knotty  and  difficult, 
can  never  be  acconted  but  by  .  .  .  criticallearning.  South. 

3.  To  grant  as  suitable  or  proper;  to  concede  ;  award  ;  as,  to 
accord  due  praise  to  one.  “  According  his  desire.”  Spenser. 

ac  cord',  V.  i.  To  agree  or  come  to  an  agreement;  to  corre¬ 
spond  ;  to  be  in  harmony  ;  —  followed  by  with ,  formerly 
also  by  to  ;  as,  his  disposition  accords  with  his  looks. 

My  heart  accordeth  with  my  tongue.  Shak. 

Thy  actions  to  thy  words  accord.  Milton. 

Syn.  —  See  correspond. 

ac-cord',  n.  [ME.  acord ,  accord,  acorde,  OF.  acort,  acorde, 
F.  accord ,  fr.  OF.  acorder ,  F  accorder.  See  accord,  v. 
cf.  chord,  in  music.]  1.  Agreement  or  concurrence  of  opin¬ 
ion,  will,  or  action  ;  harmony  of  mind  ;  consent ;  assent. 

A  mediator  of  an  accord  and  peace  between  them.  Bacon. 
These  all  continued  with  one  accord  in  prayer.  Acts  i.  14. 

2.  Harmony  of  sounds;  agreement  in  pitch  or  quality  of 
tone;  concord  ;  as,  the  accord  of  tones.  Specif.,  a  chord. 

Those  sweet  accords  are  even  the  angels’  lays  Sir  J  Davies. 

3.  Agreement,  harmony,  or  just  correspondence  of  things  ; 
as,  the  accord  of  light  and  shade  in  painting. 

4.  Voluntary  or  spontaneous  motion  or  impulse  to  act;  — 
preceded  by  own  ;  as,  of  one’s  own  accord. 

That  which  groweth  of  its  own  accord  of  thy  harvest  thou 
shalt  not  reap.  Lev.  xxv.  5. 

6  Law.  An  agreement  between  parties  in  controversy  by 
which  satisfaction  for  an  injury  is  stipulated,  and  which, 
when  executed,  bars  a  suit, 
with  one  accord,  with  unanimity. 

They  rushed  with  one  accord  into  the  theater.  Acts  xix  29. 
ac-cord'a  ble  (a-k8r'da-b’l),  a.  [OF.  acordable ,  F.  accor- 
dable.']  1.  Agreeing.  Obs.  Chaucer. 

2-  Reconcilable;  in  accordance. 

ac-cord'ance  (-dans),  n.  [OF.  acordance  agreement.] 

1.  Agreement ;  harmony;  concord ;  conformity.  “  In  strict 

accordance  with  the  law.”  Macaulay. 

2.  Music.  The  scheme  of  notes  to  which  the  strings  of  an 
instrument  are  tuned  ;  as,  the  accordance  of  a  violin  is  g — 
d'—a'—e”. 

Syn.  — Harmony,  unison,  coincidence, 
ac-cord'ant  (-dant),  a.  [OF.  acordant ,  F.  accordant .]  Agree¬ 
ing  ;  consonant ;  harmonious ;  corresponding  ;  conform¬ 
able  ;  —  followed  by  with  or  to. —  ac  cord'ant-ly,  adv. 

Her  diet  waB  accordant  to  her  coat.  Chaucer. 
Strictly  accordant  with  true  morality.  Darwin. 
Syn.  —  See  consonant. 

ac-cord'ing,  p.  a.  Agreeing ;  in  harmony ;  harmonious. 
“  This  according  voice  of  national  wisdom.”  *  Burke. 
according  a*,  precisely  as;  the  same  as;  corresponding  to 
the  way  in  which.  According  as  is  an  adverbial  phrase,  of 
which  the  propriety  has  been  doubted ;  but  good  usage 
sanctions  it.  See  according,  adv. 

Is  all  things  well, 

According  as  I  gave  directions  ?  Shak. 

The  land  which  the  Lord  will  give  you  according  a*  he  hath 
promised.  Ex.  xii.  2.’>. 

—  a.  to,  agreeably  to;  in  accordance  or  conformity  with; 
consistent  with. 

According  to  him,  every  person  was  to  be  bought  Macaulay. 
Our  zeal  should  be  according  to  knowledge  Sprat. 

—  a.  to  Hoyle,  in  conformity  with  the  rules  of  Edmond  Hoyle 
(1672-1769),  who  first  systematized  the  laws  of  whist  and 
was  until  1864  regarded  as  the  great  authority  on  the  game  ; 
hence,  Colloq .,  according  to  rule,  or  a  rigid  system. 

This  is  n’t  a  country  where  things  are  cut  and  dried  and  done 
according  to  Hoyle .  Sir  O.  Parker, 

ac-cord'ing,  adv.  Accordingly.  Obs.  Shak. 

ac-cord'ing-ly,  adv.  1.  Agreeably  ;  correspondingly  ;  suit¬ 
ably  ;  in  a  manner  conformable. 

2.  In  natural  sequence  ;  consequently  ;  so. 

Syn.  —  Wherefore,  so,  hence,  then.  See  therefore. 
ac-cor'di-on  (S-kSr'dT-fin),  n. 

[See  accord.]  Music.  A 
small,  portable,  keyed  wind 
instrument,  in  which  the 
wind  is  forced  upon  free  me¬ 
tallic  reeds  by  means  of  a  bel¬ 
lows.  —  ac-cor'di-on-ist,  n. 
ac-COSt'  (a-k8st';  205),  v.  i. 

[F.  accoster ,  LL.  accostare  to 
bring  side  by  side  ;  L.  ad  -f- 
costa  rib,  side.  See  coast.]  To  Accordion, 

adjoin  ;  to  lie  alongside.  Obs. 

ac  cost',  v.  t.  ;  ac-cost'ed  ;  ac-cost'ing.  1.  To  join  side  to 
side  ;  to  border  on  ;  hence,  to  sail  along  the  coast  or  side  of. 
Obs.  “  So  much  [of  Lapland]  as  accosts  the  sea.”  Fuller. 

2.  To  approach  ;  to  make  up  to.  Archaic.  Shak. 

3.  To  speak  to  first ;  to  address ;  greet.  “Him,  Satan  thus 

accosts .”  Milton. 

Syn.  — See  /  ddress.  


ac-COSt'  (ft-k8st'),  11.  Address  ;  greeting.  Rare.  J.  Morley. 

“  Here  is  an  absurdity  !  ”  was  her  morning  accost.  C.  Bronte. 
ac-cost'ed,  a.  Her.  Supported  on  both  sides  by  other 
charges  ;  also,  side  by  side. 

II  accouche  ment'  (a'koosh'maN'),  n.  [F.,  fr.  accoucher 
to  be  delivered  of  a  child,  to  aid  in  delivery,  OP’,  acouchier , 
orig.,  to  lay  down,  put  to  bed,  go  to  bed  ;  L.  ad  -f  collocare 
to  lay.  See  collocate.]  Delivery  in  childbed. 

II  acCouCheur' ( a' koo'shtir'),  niasc.  I  n.  [F .,fr.  accoucher.'] 
II  acCouCheuse' (a/koo/shfiz'),/(?wi.  )  One  who  assists 
women  in  childbirth;  obstetrician;  midwife. 
ac-count'(fi-kount'),  v.  t.  ;  ac-count'ed;  ac-count'ing.  [ME. 
acounten ,  OF.  aconter  ;  h  (L.  ad)  -f-  conter  to  count,  F. 
conter  to  tell,  compter  to  count,  L.  computare.  See 
count,  v.  t .]  1.  To  reckon  ;  compute  ;  count.  Obs. 

2.  To  place  to  one’s  account ;  to  put  to  the  credit  of  ;  to 
assign ;  —  with  to.  Rare. 

3.  To  value,  estimate,  or  hold  in  opinion;  to  judge  or  con¬ 
sider  ;  to  deem. 

Accounting  that  God  was  able  to  raise  him  up.  Heb.  xi.  19. 

4.  To  recount;  relate.  Obs.  Chaucer. 

account',  v.  i.  1.  To  render,  or  state  the  terms  of,  an  ac¬ 
count  or  relation  of  particulars  ;  as,  an  officer  must  account 
with  or  to  the  treasurer  for  money  received. 

2.  To  render  an  account;  to  answer  in  judgment  or  ex¬ 
planation  ;  —  with  for  ;  as,  we  must  account  for  the  use  of 
our  opportunities. 

3.  To  give  a  satisfactory  reason;  to  tell  the  cause  of  ;  to 
explain  ;  —  with  for  ;  as,  idleness  accounts  for  poverty. 

to  account  of,  to  esteem  ;  prize ;  value ;  —  now  used  only  in 
.  the  passive.  “  I  account  of  her  beauty.”  Shak. 

Never  was  preaching  more  accounted  of  than  in  the  sixteenth 
century.  Canon  Robinson. 

account',  n.  [ME.  acount ,  account ,  acounte ,  OF.  acont , 
aconte.  See  account,  v.  t.~\  1.  A  reckoning ;  computation  ; 
calculation  ;  enumeration  ;  a  record  of  some  reckoning;  as, 
the  Julian  account  of  time  ;  money  of  account.  Hutton. 

A  beggarly  account  of  empty  boxes.  Shak. 

2.  A  reckoning  of  money  transactions;  a  registry  of  pecu¬ 
niary  transactions ;  a  written  or  printed  statement  of  busi¬ 
ness  dealings,  or  debts  and  credits,  or  of  a  certain  class  of 
them,  or  of  other  things  subjected  to  a  reckoning  or  review ; 
hence,  a  right  or  claim  the  items  of  which  make  up  such  a 
statement ;  as,  to  keep  one’s  account  at  the  bank. 

3.  Stock  Exchange.  Usually  with  the :  The  fortnightly  or 
monthly  reckoning  between  buyers  and  sellers  (see  account 
day),  or  the  period  from  one  such  reckoning  to  another. 

On  the  London  stock  exchange,  bargains,  except  when  expressly 
stipulated  as  being  lor  cash,  are  made  for  the  settling  or  end  of 
the  “  account  "  —  the  “  account  ”  being  a  period  of  about  a  fort¬ 
night.  Diet,  of  Pol.  Econ. 

4.  A  statement  in  general  of  reasons,  causes,  grounds,  etc., 
explanatory  of  some  event ;  as,  no  satisfactory  account  has 
been  given  of  these  phenomena.  Hence,  the  word  is  often 
used  simply  for  reason ,  ground ,  consideration ,  motive ,  etc. ; 
as,  on  no  account ,  on  every  account ,  on  all  accounts. 

5.  A  statement  of  facts  or  occurrences  ;  recital  of  transac¬ 

tions  ;  a  relation  or  narrative  ;  report;  description;  as,  an 
account  of  a  battle.  “  A  laudable  account  of  the  city  of 
London.”  Howell. 

6.  A  statement  and  explanation  of  one’s  administration  or 
conduct  in  money  affairs,  discharge  of  responsibilities,  etc. 

Give  an  account  of  thy  stewardship  Luke  xvi.  2. 

7.  Law.  A  common-law  action  for  a  statement  of  receipts 
and  disbursements  and  the  recovery  of  any  balance  due  ; 
also,  the  writ  by  which  it  is  brought. 

8  An  estimate  or  estimation;  valuation  ;  judgment.  “To 
stand  high  in  your  account .”  Shak. 

9.  Importance;  worth;  value  ;  advantage;  profit.  “Men 
of  account .”  Pope.  “  To  turn  to  account .”  Shak. 

Syn.  — Narration,  recital,  rehearsal,  relation,  description, 
explanation.  See  narrative. 

account  current,  an  open  or  running  account.  — a.  rendered, 
an  account  presented  by  a  creditor  to  his  debtor,  for  exam¬ 
ination  and  settlement,  —  which  bv  an  implied  or  express 
acceptance  becomes  an  account  slated.  —  a.  settled,  an  ac¬ 
count  which  has  been  agreed  upon  by  both  parties  as  cor¬ 
rect;— used  loosely  sometimes  as  about  equivalent  to  ac¬ 
count  stated ,  but  usually  and  preferably  as  implying  a  more 
definite  mutual  agreement,  and  not  merely  a  tacit  or  im¬ 
plied  acceptance. —  a.  stated,  an  account  presented  and  ac¬ 
cepted  by  both  parties.  —  for  a.  of,  on  behalf  of ;  to  be  trans¬ 
acted  for.  — in  a.  with,  in  a  relation  with  requiring  an 
account  to  be  kept.  —  on  a.  of,  for  the  sake  of ;  by  reason  of ; 
because  of.  —  on,  or  to,  a.,  as  an  item  to  be  reckoned  at  set¬ 
tlement  ;  as  an  installment.  —  on  one’s  own  a.,  for  one’s  own 
interest  or  behalf ;  at  one’s  risk, 
ac-count'a  ble  (a-koun'ta-b’l),  a.  1.  Liable  to  be  called 
on  to  render  an  account ;  answerable ;  as,  every  man  is  ac¬ 
countable  to  God  for  his  conduct. 

2.  Capable  of  being  accounted  for  ;  explicable. 

True  religion  .  .  intelligible,  rational,  and  accountable ,  —  not 
a  burden  but  a  privilege.  B.  Whichcote. 

Syn.  —Amenable,  liable,  answerable.  See  responsible. 
accountable  receipt.  Com.,  a  receipt  showing  that  goods  or 
money  have  been  received  and  are  to  be  accounted  for. 

—  ac  count  a  bill  ty  (-bTl'I-tT),  ac  counta  ble  ness,  n. 

—  ac-count'a-bly,  adv. 

ac-count'an-cy  (-t^n-sT),  n.  Art  or  occupation  of  an  ac¬ 
countant. 

ac-count'ant  (-tftnt),  n.  [Cf.  F.  accomptant,  OF.  acon- 
tant ,  p.  pr.]  1.  One  who  renders  account;  one  accountable; 
specif.,  Law,  the  defendant  in  an  action  of  account. 

2.  A  reckoner  ;  a  calculator. 

3.  One  who  is  skilled  in,  keeps,  or  adjusts,  accounts;  an 
officer  who  has  charge  of  the  accounts  in  a  public  office. 

The  term  “  accountant  ”  .  .  is  sometimes  adopted  by  book¬ 

keepers,  but  this  is  an  erroneous  application  of  the  term  ;  it  prop¬ 
erly  describes  those  competent  to  design  and  control  the  systems 
of  accounts  required  for  the  record  of  the  multifarious  and  rapid 
transactions  ot  trade  and  finance.  Encyc.  Brit. 

4.  A  narrator.  Obs. 

accountant  general,  the  head  or  superintending  accountant 
in  various  public  offices. 

account  book.  A  book  in  which  accounts  are  kept. 


account  day.  London  Stock  Exchange.  Either  of  the  four 
consecutive  days  in  each  half  month  on  which  it  is  cus¬ 
tomary  for  settlements  to  be  made,  except  in  the  case  of 
government  stocks  and  bonds.  See  settlement. 
ac  counting  (a-koun'tlug),  n.  Act  or  system  of  making  up 
or  stating  accounts;  a  statement  of  accounts,  or  the  debits 
and  credits  in  financial  transactions. 

account  sales.  Com.  An  account  sent  by  one  person  to 
another  giving  particulars  as  to  sales  made  by  the  sender 
on  the  other’s  account  or  behalf. 

ac-cou'ple  (fi-kiip'l),  v.  t.  [OF.  acopler ,  F.  accoupler.'] 
To  join;  couple.  Rare.  “The  Englishmen  accoupled 
themselves  with  the  Frenchmen.”  Hall. 

ac-cou'ple  ment  (-kup',l-ment),7i.  [Cf.  F.  accouplement.~\ 

1.  Act  of  coupling,  or  state  of  being  coupled;  union;  specif., 
Arch.,  the  placing  of  tw'o  columns  or  pilasters  very  close 
together  but  (in  modern  styles)  not  so  as  to  coalesce,  as  in 
pairs  of  columns  forming  a  colonnade. 

2.  That  which  couples,  as  a  tie  or  brace.  Rare. 
ac-cou'ter  )  (a-koo'ter),  v.  t. ;  ac-cou'tered  or  -trbd 
ac-cou'tre  (  (-terd) ;  ac-cou'ter-ing  or  -tring.  [F.  ac - 

coutrer,  OF.  acoutrer,  accoustrer ,  of  uncertain  origin  ;  cf.  F. 
couture  sewing,  seam,  fr.  (assumed)  L.  consutura,  fr.  con- 
suere  to  sewr  (cf.  sew).]  To  furnish  with  dress,  or  equip¬ 
ments,  esp.  for  military  service  ;  to  equip  ;  attire  ;  array. 

Both  accoutered  like  young  men.  Shak. 

For  this,  in  ragB  accoutered  they  are  6een.  Drydcn. 
Accoutered  withjiis  burden  and  His  staff.  Wordsworth. 

ac  cou'ter  ment  I  (-ment),  n.  [F.  accoutrement,  earlier 
ac-cou'tre  ment  j  also  accoustrement.  See  accouter.] 

1.  pi.  Dress  ;  trappings;  equipment ;  specif.,  Mil.,  details 
of  personal  outfit  of  the  soldier,  as  belts,  swrord  hangers, 
haversack,  and  all  objects  other  than  clothes  and  weapons. 

How  gov  with  all  the  accouterments  of  war  !  A.  Philips. 

2.  Act  or  process  of  accoutering  ;  state  of  being  accoutered, 
ac-cred'it  (ft-kr6d'Tt),  v.  t. ;  ac-cred'it-ed  ;  ac-cred'it-ing. 

[F.  accrediter ;  a  (L.  ad)  -j-  credit  credit.  See  credit.] 

1.  To  put  or  bring  into  credit ;  to  invest  with  credit  or 
authority  ;  to  sanction. 

Ills  censure  will  .  .  .  accredit  his  praises.  Cowper. 
These  reasons  .  .  .  which  accredit  and  fortify  mine  opinion. 

<  Shelton. 

2.  To  send  with  letters  credential,  as  an  ambassador  or 
envoy  ;  to  authorize,  as  a  messenger  or  delegate. 

Beton  .  .  was  accredited  to  the  Court  of  France  Froude. 

3.  To  believe  ;  to  credit  ;  to  put  trust  in. 

The  version  of  early  Roman  history  which  wa6  accredited  in 
the  fifth  century.  Sir  G.  C.  Lewis. 

We  accredited  .  .  .  stories  of  apparitions  and  witchcraft.  Southey. 

4.  To  credit ;  to  vouch  for  or  consider  (some  one)  as  doing 
something,  or  (something)  as  belonging  to  some  one. 

Syn.  —  See  credit. 

to  accredit  (one)  with  (something),  to  attribute  something 
to  him  ;  as,  Mr.  Clay  was  accredited  with  these  views, 
ac  cre-men-ti'tion (5k/re-m8n-tTsh'Mn),  n.  [See  accresce, 
increment.]  Physiol.  Growth  by  the  addition  of  similar 
cells  or  material.  —  ac  cre  men  ti'tial  (-tTsh'fil),  a. 
ac-cresce'  (a-krSs'),  v.  t.  <1*  i.  [L.  accrescere.  See  ac¬ 
crue.]  1.  To  accrue.  Obs.,  except  Civil  Law. 

2.  To  increase  ;  to  grow.  Obs.  or  R. 
ac-cres'cence  (-krgs'ens),  n.  [LL.  accrescentia.']  Contin¬ 
uous  growth  ;  an  accretion.  Rare 
The  silent  accrescence of  belief  from  the  unwatchea  depositions 
of  a  general,  never  contradicted  hearsay.  Coleridge . 

ac-cres'cent  (-?nt),  a.  [L.  accrescens ,  -entis,  p.  pr.l 

1.  Growing  ;  increasing.  Shuckford. 

2.  Bot.  Growing  larger  after  flowering;  — applied  chiefly 
to  the  calyx,  as  that  of  w  intergreen  ( Gaultheiia ). 

ac-crete'  (5-kret'),  v.  i. ;  ac-cret'ed  (-kret'Sd) ;  ac-cret'- 
ing  (-Tng).  [From  L.  accretus ,  p.  p  of  accrescere  to  in¬ 
crease.]  1.  To  grow  together. 

2.  To  adhere  ;  to  grow  (to) ;  to  be  added  ;  —  with  to. 
ac  crete',  v.  t.  To  make  adhere ;  to  add.  Rare.  Earle. 
accrete',  a.  Characterized  by  accretion;  made  up;  as, 
accrete  matter  ;  specif.,  Bot.,  grown  together, 
ac-cre'tlon  (tf-kre'slmn),  n.  [L.  accretio ,  fr.  accrescere  to 
increase.  See  accrue.]  1.  Growth  ;  organic  growth  ; 
also,  increase  by  external  addition,  or  by  accession  of  parts 
externally ;  an  extraneous  addition ;  as,  an  accretion  of  earth. 
A  mineral . . .  augments  not  by  growth,  but  by  accretion.  Ou  en» 

2.  Result  of  such  growth  or  accumulation;  the  matter  added. 
To  strip  off  all  the  subordinate  parts  of  his  narrative  as  a  later 

accretion  ’  Sir  G.  C.  Lewis. 

3.  Concretion;  coherence  of  separate  particles;  as,  the 
accretion  of  particles  so  as  to  form  a  solid  mass. 

4.  Med.  A  growing  together  of  parts  naturally  separate, 
as  of  the  fingers  or  toes. 

6-  Law.  a  The  increase  or  extension  of  the  boundaries,  or 
the  acquisition,  of  land  by  the  gradual  or  imperceptible 
action  of  natural  forces,  as  by  the  washing  up  of  sand  or 
soil  from  the  sea  or  a  river,  or  by  a  gradual  recession  of 
the  water  from  the  usual  watermark  ;  accession  in  which 
the  boundaries  of  land  are  enlarged  by  this  process  ;  hence 
sometimes,  improperly,  accession  in  any  sense.  In  accre¬ 
tion  the  added  land  belongs  to  the  owner  of  the  land  to 
w  hich  it  is  added  ;  but  this  is  not  so  in  cases  of  sudden  in¬ 
crease,  as  by  an  avulsion  or  a  sudden  change  of  the  bed  of  a 
stream,  b  Gain  to  an  heir  or  legatee  by  failure  of  a  coheir 
to  the  same  succession,  or  a  colegatee  of  the  same  thing,  to 
take  his  share,  c  Scots  Law.  The  perfection  of  a  title,  at 
first  imperfect  or  defective,  by  some  subsequent  act  on  the 
part  of  the  person  from  w  hom  the  holder  derived  such  title. 
6.  Rorestnj.  Increase  of  a  tree  in  height  or  diameter.  Cf. 
increment. 

ac-cre'tive  (tf-kre'tTv),  a.  Relating  to  accretion  ;  increas¬ 
ing,  or  adding  to,  by  growth.  Glanvill. 

ac  croach'  (fi-kroch'),  v.  t. ;  ac-croached'  (-krocl)t') ;  ac- 
croach'ing.  [ME.  acrochen,  accrochen,  to  obtain,  OF. 
acrochier ,  F.  accrocher.  Cf.  encroach.]  1.  To  hook,  or 
draw  to  one’s  self  as  with  a  hook.  Obs. 

2.  To  assume  or  appropriate  ;  to  usurp,  as  jurisdiction. 
They  had  attempted  to  accroach  to  themselves  royal  power. 

Stubbs. 


ac-com'plish-er.  n  One  who 
accomplishes.  [Ref.  Sp.  | 

ac-com'plisht.  Accomplished. 1 
ac  compt'  (rt-kount'jd-Kbmpt'), 
ac-compt'a-ble.  ac-compt'ant, 
etc.  Archaic  forms  ot  account, 

ACCOUNTABLE,  etc. 

ac'con'  (d'kd.N'),  n.  [F.]  A 
ind  of  small  scow, 
accorage.  +  accourage. 
ac-cordran-cy,  ».  Accordance. 
Rare.  [Rare.\ 

n.  One  who  accords.] 


ac-cord 'ment.  n.  [OF.  accorde- 

ttienf.]  Agreement-  Obs. 
accorne.  +  acorn. 
ac-cor'po-rate,  »\  t.  [L.  accor- 
p  or  arc.]  To  unite  ;  incorporate. 
Obs.  — ac-cor'po-ra'tion,  n.  Obs. 
Ac'cos  (ftk'Os).  PAb. 
ac-cost'a-ble,  a  Approachable; 
affable.  Rare. 

ac-couche'  (A-kCbsh').  v.  i.  [F. 
accoucher.']  Med.  To  assist  in 
childbirth. 

accoumbre.  +  accumbek. 


ac  count',  p.  p „  Accounted. 

Obs.  [  Ref.  Sp.  j 

ac  -  count'a-bl.  Accountable  | 
ac-count'ant,  a.  Accountable. 
Obs.  Shak. 

ac-count'ant  ship.  n.  See  -sh  i p. 
account  duty.  Law.  See 
DBA  i  n  DUTY.  |  Obs.  I 

ac-count'er.  n.  An  accountant.  | 
accounting  house.  Counting- 
house.  Obs. 

ac-count'less,  a.  Irresponsible  ; 
also,  countless.  Obs.  or  R. 


ac-count'ment,  n.  See  -ment. 

account  render  Law  An  ac¬ 
tion  of  count. 

ac  -.our 'age,  v.  t.  [OF.  acora- 
gier.]  To  encourage.  Obs. 
ac-court',  v.  t.  [crc-  =  ad-  -t- 
court.]  To  treat  courteously  ; 
to  court.  Obs.  Spenser. 

accownt.  account. 
ac-coy',  r.  t.  [OF.  acoier, 
aqueer.  See  coy.1  Obs.  1.  To 
render  quiet ;  soothe. 

2.  To  subdue  ;  tame  ;  daunt. 


Ac'coz  (fik'Oz).  Bib. 

ac-crease',  v.  [OF.  acreistre.] 
To  increase.  Obs. 
ac-crease'.  n.  Increase.  Obs. 
ac-cred'it-ate,  v.  t.  Obs.  or  rare 
for  id  i  i- EDI  i .  —  -it-a'tion,  n. 

||  ac  cre-scen'do  (nk'krP-shf^n'- 
d5),  a.  fir  adv.  =  crescendo 
||  ac-cre'sci-men'to  (iik-krfi'shY- 
nien'tO),  n.  [It.]  Music- .  a 
Augmentation,  b  The  length¬ 
ening  of  a  note  by  one  half,  in¬ 
dicated  by  a  dot  after  it. 


accretion  borer.  =  increment 

borer. 

accretion  cutting,  or  accretion 
thinning.  Forestry.  Thinning 
oi  trees  i  n  order  to  secure  growth 
in  girth  of  those  left  standing, 
ac-crim'i-nate  (d-krYm'T-natL 
v.  t.  [L.  ad  -V  criminart.]  To 
accuse  of  a  crime.  Obs.  —  ac- 
crim'i-na'tlon,  n.  Obs. 
ac-croach'ment,  n.  [Cf.  F.  ac- 
crochement.]  An  encroachment; 
usurpation.  Obs. 


food,  foot ;  out,  oil ;  chair  ;  go  ;  sing,  igk ;  then,  thin ;  nature,  verdure  (250) ;  K  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144) ;  boN  ;  yet ;  zh  =  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Guide. 

Full  explanations  of  Abbreviations,  Signs,  etc.,  immediately  precede  the  \  ocabulary. 
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ACEQUIADOR 


accrue'  (a-kroo'),  v.  i. ;  ac-crued'  (-krood') ;  ac-cru'ing. 
[See  accrue, /i.  /  cf.  accrete.]  1.  To  increase;  augment. 

And  though  power  failed,  her  courage  did  accrue.  Spenser. 

2.  To  come  by  way  of  increase;  to  arise  or  spring  as  a 

growth  or  result ;  to  be  added  as  increase,  profit,  or  dam¬ 
age,  esp.  as  the  produce  of  money  lent.  “  Interest  accrues 
to  principal.”  Abbott. 

The  great  and  essential  advantages  accruing  to  society  from  the 
freedom  of  the  press.  Junius. 

3.  Law.  To  come  into  existence  as  an  enforceable  claim  ; 
to  vest  as  a  right ;  as,  a  cause  of  action  has  accrued  when 
the  right  to  sue  has  become  vested. 

4.  To  grow  up  ;  to  become  full  grown.  Obs .,  except  in  Her. 
ac  crue',  n.  [OF.  acreue  increase,  F.  accrue ,  fr.  OF.  acreis- 

tre ,  acroistre ,  p.  p.  acreii ,  F.  accroitre ,  p.  p.  accru  ;  L.  ad  -f- 
crescere  to  increase.  See  crescent  ;  cf.  accretion,  crew.] 

1.  Something  that  accrues,  as  an  advantage.  Obs. 

2.  Sewing.  An  extra  mesh  or  stitch  added  in  network  to 
increase  the  size. 

ac-crued'  (a-krood'),  p.  a.  Added  as  increase  ;  accumu¬ 
lated  as  interest  or  rent  ;  vested  as  an  enforceable  right, 
ac-crue'ment  (-kroo'ment),  n.  Also  ac-cru'ment-  Act  or 
process  of  accruing  ;  that  which  has  accrued  ;  increase, 
ac  CU-ba'tlon  (Xk'u-ba'shfin),  n.  [L.  accubatio ,  for  accu - 
bitio,  fr.  accubare  to  recline ;  ad  -f-  cubare  to  lie  down. 
See  agcumb.]  1.  Act  or  posture  of  reclining  on  a  couch, 
as  practiced  by  the  ancients  at  meals. 

2.  Med.  Lying-in ;  parturition, 
ac  cu'bi  tus  (fi-ku'bl-tfis),  n.  [LL.,  fr.  L.,  a  reclining  at 
table.]  Eccl.  A  room  in  a  church  used  as  a  private  resting 
place  and  refectory  by  the  bishop ;  also,  a  couch. 
ac-CUTtU-ra'tlon  (fi-kuFtji-ra'shfin),  n.  [ac-  -f-  L.  cullura 
culture.]  Ethnol.  The  approximation  of  one  human  race 
or  tribe  to  another  in  culture  or  arts  by  contact.  —  ac- 
cul'tur-al  (fi-kul'^ur-fil),  a. 

ac-cumb'  (fi-kiiml/),  V.  i.  [L.  accumbere  ;  ad  -j-  cumbere 
(in  comp.)  to  lie  down.]  To  recline,  as  at  meals.  Obs. 
ac-cum'ben-cy  (a-kum'b?n-si),  n.  State  of  being  accuin- 
bent,  or  reclining,  as  at  meals.  Rare. 
ac-cum'bcnt  (-bent),  a.  [L.  accumbens,  -entis,  p.  pr.  of  ac¬ 
cumbere.  ]  1.  Leaning  or  reclining,  as  at  meals. 

The  Roman  .  .  .  accumbent  posture  in  eating.  Arbuthnot. 
2.  Bot.  Lying  against  anything  ;  —  applied  chiefly  to  coty¬ 
ledons  having  their  edges  folded  against  the  hypocotyl,  as 
in  many  crucifers;  in  diagrammatic  section  conventionally 
represented  by  the  sign :  0=.  Cf.  incumbent,  conduplicate. 
accumulate  (a-ku'mu-lat^v.f./AC-cu'MU-LAT'ED^lat'&d) ; 
ac-cu'mu-lat'ino  (-Tug).  [L.  accumulatus ,  p.  p.  of  accumu¬ 
late  ;ad  -j-  cumulate  to  heap.  See  cumulate.]  To  heap  up 
in  a  mass  ;  to  pile  up  ;  to  collect  or  bring  together  ;  to 
amass ;  as,  to  accumulate  a  sum  of  money. 

Syn.  — Gather,  collect,  heap  up,  pile  upt  store  up,  aggre¬ 
gate,  hoard.  — Accumulate,  amass  agree  in  the  idea  of  col¬ 
lecting,  as  it  were  by  heaping  up.  But  a  mass  applies  prima¬ 
rily  to  wealth  or  resources,  and  frequently  implies  more 
imposing  results  than  accumulate ;  as,  to  accumulate  au¬ 
thorities,  to  amass  a  store  of  knowledge,  to  accumulate  a 
competence  by  degrees,  to  amass  a  fortune.  See  aggregate, 
gather, stock. 

The  trader’s  first  maxim  I  reversed,  in  lavishing  when  I  ought 
to  have  accumulated.  Mad.  D'  Arbfai/. 

He  will  attempts  treatise  on  some  important  subject,  and  amass 
materials.  Johnson. 

ac-CU'mu-late,  V.  i.  To  grow  or  increase  in  quantity  or 
number  ;  to  collect. 

Ill  fares  the  land,  to  hastening  ills  a  prey. 

Where  wealth  accumulates ,  and  men  decay.  Goldsmith. 

Materials  are  even  now  accumulating  ior  a  science  of  compara¬ 
tive  art.  F.  H.  Giddings. 

ac-cu'mu-late  (-lat),  a.  A-  p.  p.  [L.  accumulatus ,  p.  p.] 
Collected;  accumulated.  Bacon. 

ac-cu  mu  ia'tion  (-la'shfin),n.  [L.  accumulatio :  cf.  F.  ac¬ 
cumulation .]  Act  of  accumulating,  or  state  of  being  accu¬ 
mulated  ;  that  which  is  accumulated  ;  as,  an  accumulation 
of  earth,  of  evils,  of  wealth,  of  honors.  Specif. :  a  Law. 
The  concurrence  of  several  titles  to  the  same  thing,  or 
of  several  circumstances  to  the  same  proof,  b  Finance. 
Addition  of  earnings  or  profits  to  the  active  capital  of  a 
corporation,  otherwise  distributable  as  dividends  ;  as,  an 
accumulation  insurance  policy,  which  is  essentially  the 
same  as  a  deferred-dividend  policy,  c  Law.  The  increase 
of  a  fund  or  property  by  the  continuous  addition  to  it  of 
the  interest  or  income  of  it.  At  the  common  law  the  ac¬ 
cumulation  of  interest  or  income  limited  by  the  law  of 
perpetuities  ;  but  the  period  for  which  'accumulations  may 
be  directed  is  restricted  in  England  by  the  Accumulations 
Acts  (1800  and  1892),  the  longest  legal  period  being  in  effect 
21  years  and  the  period  of  gestation  after  the  death  of  the 
grantor  or  testator.  Similar  restrictions  are  generally  im¬ 
posed  by  statute  in  the  United  States, 
accumulation  of  energy  or  power,  the  storing  of  energy  by 
means  of  weights  lifted,  masses  put  in  motion,  chemical 
changes  effected,  or  the  like. 

ac-cu'mu-la  tive  (fi-ku'mu-la-tlv),  a.  1.  Characterized 
by,  produced  by,  or  given  to,  accumulation  ;  serving  to  col¬ 
lect  or  amass ;  cumulative. 

2.  Law.  Designating,  or  pertaining  t<f,  a  cumulative  judg¬ 
ment,  sentence,  or  the  like.  See  cumulative. 

—  ac  cu'mu  la  tive  ly,  adv.—  ac  cu'mu-la  tive  ness,  n. 
ac  cumu  la  tor  (-la'ter),  n.  [L.]  One  that  accumulates. 
Specif.  :  Meek,  a  An  apparatus  by  means  of  which  energy 
or  power  can  be  stored,  such  as  a  cylinder  provided  with  a 
weighted  piston  for  storing  water  under  constant  pressure 
for  hydraulic  presses,  elevators,  etc.,  the  electrical  storage 
battery  (which  see),  etc.  b  A  contrivance  to  take  up  the 


ac-cru'al  (d-kroo'dl),  n.  Ac- 

cruemen  t. 

ac-crae',  r.  t.  To  collect.  Obs. 
ac-cru'er  (a-kroo'Pr),  n.  Law. 
Act  of  accruing;  accretion  (in 
sense  b)  :  as,  title  by  accruer. 
acct.  Abbr.  Account, 
acct.  curt.  Abbr.  Account  cur- 
rent.  [general.  I 

acct.  gen.  Abbr.  Accountant  I 
||  ac'cueil'  (A'kfl'y’).  [F.]  Re¬ 
ception  ;  welcome, 
ac-cum'bent.  n.  One  who  re¬ 
clines  at  meals.  (  Obs.  I 

ac-cum'ber,  v.  t.  To  encumber.  | 
ac-cum  'brance,  n.  Encum¬ 
brance  ;  molestation.  Obs. 
ac-cum'broua,  a.  Cumbrous  ; 
troublesome.  Obs. 
ac-cum 'pa- ni-ment.  ac-cum'pa- 
ny.  Accompaniment ;  accom¬ 
pany.  Ref-  Sp. 


ac-cu'mu-la-ble.  a.  Capable  of 

being  accumulated, 
ac -cu'mu  la- tiv.  Accumula¬ 
tive.  Ref.  Sp. 

accurre.  v.  t.  Sc  i.  [L.  occur - 
rere.)  To  run  to;  meet.  Obs. 
ac-cus'a-ble  (<2- kfiz'a- b’l),  a. 
fL.  accusabilis:  cf.  F.  accusa- 
hle .1  Liable  to  be  accused;  — 
with  of'.  —  ac-cus'a-bbv.  adv. 
ac-cus'al  (-dl),  n.  Accusation, 
ac-cua'ant  (-dnt),  a.  fL.  ac- 
cusans,  p.  pr.  :  cf.  F.  accusant.] 
Accusing.  —  n.  An  accuser. 
accuBar.  accuser. 

1  ac'cu-aa're  ne'mo  se  de'bet, 
ni  si  co'ram  De'o.  [L.]  Law. 
No  one  is  bound  to  accuse  him¬ 
self,  unless  before  God  ;  —  ex¬ 
pressing  the  right  of  a  person  to 
refuse  to  incriminate  himself, 
ac-cu'sa-tiv.  Accusative. Ref.Sp. 


force  of  a  sudden  strain,  as  a  system  of  springs,  an  elastic 
section  in  a  chain  or  rope,  etc. 

ac'cu-ra-cy  (Sk'u-rd-sT),  n.  [See  accurate.]  State  or 
quality  of  being  accurate  ;  freedom  from  mistakes,  this 
exemption  arising  from  carefulness;  exact  conformity  to 
truth,  or  to  a  rule  or  model;  precision  ;  exactness  ;  correct¬ 
ness;  as,  the  value  of  testimony  depends  on  its  accuracy. 

The  professed  end  [of  logic]  is  to  teach  men  to  think,  to  judge, 
and  to  reason,  with  precision  and  accuracy.  Rent. 

The  occur atf i  with  which  the  piston  fits  the  .  .  .  Bides.  Lardner. 
ac'cu  rate  (-rat),  a.  [L.  accurdus ,  p.  p.  &  a.,  fr.  accurate 
to  take  care  of ;  ad  -f-  curare  to  take  care,  cura  care.  See 
cure.]  1  In  exact  or  careful  conformity  to  truth,  or  to 
some  standard  of  requirement,  as  the  result  of  care  or 
pains;  free  from  failure,  error,  or  defect;  “xact ;  as,  an 
accurate  calculator  ;  an  accurate  measure  ;  accurate  expres¬ 
sion,  knowledge,  etc. 

2.  Precisely  fixed  ;  executed  with  care  ;  careful.  Obs. 
Syn.— Exact,  precise,  nice,  just,  particular.  See  correct. 

—  ac'cu-rate-ly,  adv.  —  ac'cu-rate  ness.  n. 
ac-curse'  (fi-kflrs'),  v.  t. ;  ac-cursed'  (-ktiret'),  or,  poetic 

or  ref.  sp.,  ac-curst'.  [ME.  acursien ,  acorsien ;  a -  -j- 
cursien  to  curse.  See  curse.]  To  devote  to  destruction  ; 
to  imprecate  misery  or  evil  upon  ;  to  curse  ;  execrate ;  anath¬ 
ematize.  “  And  the  city  shall  be  accursed .”  Josh.  vi.  17. 

Thro’  you,  my  life  will  be  accurst  Tennj/son. 
ac  cursed'  (-kfirst';  -kfir'sSd)  )  p.  a.  Doomed  to  destruc- 
ac  curst'  (fi-kGrgt')  (  tion  or  misery ;  cursed  ; 

hence,  bad  enough  to  be  under  the  curse  ;  execrable  ;  de¬ 
testable  ;  exceedingly  hateful ;  as,  an  accursed  deed.  Shah. 

—  ac-curs'edly,  adv.  —  ac-curs'ed  ness,  n. 

ac  cu  sa'tion  (Sk'u-za'shfin),  n.  [OF.  acusation,  F.  ac¬ 
cusation ,  L.  accusatio ,  fr  accuser e.  See  accuse.]  1.  Act 
or  fact  of  being  accused  ;  arraignment. 

We  come  not  by  the  way  of  accusation 
To  taint  that  honor  every  good  tongue  blesses.  Shak. 
2.  That  of  which  one  is  accused  ;  the  charge  of  an  offense 
or  crime,  or  the  declaration  containing  the  charge. 

[They]  set  up  over  his  head  his  accusation.  Matt,  xxvii.  37 
Syn.  —  Charge,  arraignment,  impeachment,  crimination, 
ac-cu'sa-tive  (fi-ku'za-tiv),  a.  [F.  accusatif ,  L.  accusa- 
tivus  (in  sense  2),  fr.  accusare.  L  accusativus  was  a  trans¬ 
lation  of  Gr.  airiaTiKos,  fr.  air uno?  produced  by  a  cause. 
See  accuse.]  X.  Producing  accusations  ;  accusatory.  Rare. 
“This  hath  been  a  very  accusative  age.”  Sir  E.  Dering. 
2.  Gram.  Designating,  or  pertaining  to,  the  case  (as  the 
fourth  case  of  Latin  and  Greek  nouns)  which  expresses 
primarily  the  immediate  object  on  which  the  action  or  in¬ 
fluence  expressed  by  a  transitive  verb  terminates,  or  the 
immediate  object  of  motion  or  tendency  to  expressed  by  a 
preposition  ;  —  in  English  generally  called  the  objective 
case.  Also,  esp.  in  an  uninflected  language,  designating 
the  relation  of  a  word  denoting,  as  by  its  position,  that 
the  thing  named  is  the  object  of  action  or  motion.  The 
accusative  case  often  has  an  adverbial  force,  as  in  defining 
the  application  of  a  verb  or  adjective,  or  in  expressing 
extent  of  time  or  space.  Thus,  L.  “  nube  humeros  amic- 
tus,”  with  shoulders  wrapped  in  a  cloud. 
ac-CU'sa-tive,  n.  Gram.  The  accusative  case,  or  a  form  in 
that  case.  —  ac-cu'sa-ti'val  (-tl'val),  a. 
ac-cu'sa  tive-ly,  adv.  1.  Ill  an  accusative  manner. 

2.  In  relation  to  the  accusative  case  in  grammar, 
ac-cu'sa-to'ri-al  (-to'rT-al),  a.  [L.  accusatorius ,  fr.  accu- 
sator .]  Of  or  pertaining  to  an  accuser;  specif.,  Law , 
designating  that  form  of  criminal  prosecution  in  which  the 
alleged  criminal  is  publicly  accused  of  his  crime  and  is 
tried  in  public  by  a  judge  who  is  not  also  the  prosecutor  ; 

—  opposed  to  inquisitorial .  —  ac-cu'sa-to'ri-al-ly,  adv. 
ac-cu'sa-to-ry  (a-ku'za-to-rT),  a.  [L.  accusatorius.]  1.  Per¬ 
taining  to,  containing,  or  of  the  nature  of,  an  accusation ; 
as,  an  accusatory  libel. 

2.  Law.  Accusatorial. 

ac  cuse'  (a-kuz'),  v.  t. ;  ac-cused'  (fi-kuzd') ;  ac-cus'ing. 
[OF.  acuser ,  F.  accuser ,  L.  accusare ,  to  call  to  account, 
accuse;  ad  -f-  causa  cause,  lawsuit.  Cf.  cause.]  1.  To 
charge  with,  or  declare  to  have  committed,  a  fault  or  of¬ 
fense  ;  to  blame ;  censure  ;  specif.,  Law,  to  charge  with  an 
offense  judicially  or  by  a  public  process  ;  —  often  with  of; 
as,  to  accuse  one  of  a  high  crime  or  misdemeanor. 

The  things  whereof  they  now  accuse  me.  Acts  xxiv.  13 

We  are  accused  of  having  persuaded  Austria  and  Sardinia  to 
lay  down  their  arms.  Macaiday. 

2.  To  betray;  show.  Rare.  Sir  P.  Sidney. 

3.  .Elliptically,  to  charge  with  the  lack  (of).  Obs.  &R. 

Sorely  thereat  he  was  displeased  .  .  . 

And  evermore  the  carle  of  courtesie  accused.  Spenser. 
Syn.  —  Impeach,  arraign,  indict,  criminate,  reproach, 
censure,  blame.  See  charge. 
ac  cuse',  v.  i.  To  bring  accusation  ;  to  prefer  charges. 

He  accused  no  more,  but  dumbly  shrank  before  accusing 
throngs  of  thought.  q  Eliot. 

ac  cused'  (-kuzd'),  p.  a.  Charged  with  an  offense ;  — 
commonly  in  the  accused,  one  charged  with  an  offense ; 
the  defendant  in  a  criminal  case. 

ac-cus'er  (a-kiiz'er),  n.  [From  accuse ;  cf.  ME.  acuser 
and  accusour  ;  the  latter  fr.  OF.  acuseor ,  fr.  L.  accusator .] 
One  who  accuses,  esp.  in  court,  of  a  crime, 
ac-cus'tom  (a-kQs'twm),  v.  t.  ;  ac-cus'tomkd  (-tfimd) ;  ac- 
cus'tom-ing.  [OF.  acostumer ,  acustumer ,  F.  accoutumer  ; 
a  (L.  ad)  -f  OF.  costume ,  F.  coutume ,  custom.  See  custom.] 
To  make  familiar  by  use ;  to  habituate,  familiarize,  or 
inure  ;  pass.,  to  be  wont ;  to  be  in  the  habit ;  —  now  only 
with  a  person  as  object  (except  in  p.  p.),  generally  with  to. 

Anger  thee  not  suddenly,  for  if  thou  accustom  it,  it  will  turn 
once  to  thy  harms.  Rivers. 


ac'cu-Ba'trix  ( ak'C-za'trTks),  n. 

[L.]  A  female  accuser. 
ac-cuBe',  n.  Accusation.  Obs. 
ac-cuse'ment,  n.  [OF.  acuse- 
ment.]  Accusation.  Obs. 
ac-cus'ing-ly,  adv.  of  accusing, 
p.  pr.  of  accuse,  v. 
accusour.  +  ACCUSER, 
ac-cus'tom.  n.  Custom.  Ohs. 
ac-cuB'tom-a-ble,  a.  Habitual  ; 
customary.  Obs.  or  R .—  ac-cua'- 
tom-a-bly,  adv.  Obs.  or  /(. 
ac-cus'tom  ance.  «.  [OF.  ac- 
coustumance,  F.  accout  urn  ance.) 
Custom  ;  habitual  use.  Obs. 
ac-cus'tom-a  ry.  a.  Customary. 
Archaic.  —  ac-cua'tom-a-ri-ly, 
adv.  A  rch  aic.  I  Obs.  I 

ac -cub 'tom  ate.  a.  Accustomed.  I 
ac-cus  tom-a'tion.  n.  Act  of 
rendering  customary  ;  custom¬ 
ary  practice.  Obs. 


Accustomed. 


ac-cus'tomd 

Ref.  Sp. 

accustrement.  accouterment. 
ac'e-dy  (&s'$-dY),  v.  =  acedia, 
Obs.  tf  R.  [Rtf'.  Sp. 


a-cef'a-lous.  Acephalous. 
||  a-cei'te  (ji-sa'ta).  n.  [Sp.,  oil. 
An  edible  oil.  Local  U.  S. 


He  who  accustoms  himself  to  fraud  in  little  things,  wants  only 
opportunity  to  practice  it  in  greuter.  Adventurer 

What  we  have  been  accustomed  to  do,  we  acquire,  not  only  a 
facility,  but  a  proueness  to  do  on  like  occasions;  so  that  it  re¬ 
quires*  a  particular  will  and  effort  to  forbear  it,  but  to  do  it  .  .  . 
requires  very  often  no  will  at  alL  Reid. 

Syn.  — Habituate,  inure,  harden,  train, 
ac-cus'tom  (a-kus'twm),  v.  i.  Obs.  1.  To  be  wont.  Carew. 
2.  To  cohabit;  to  consort. 

We  with  the  best  men  accustom  openly.  Milton. 
ac-cus'tomed  (-tfimd),  p.  a.  1.  Familiar  through  use; 
usual;  customary.  “  An  accustomed  action.”  Shah. 

Commonly  there  is  no  difficulty  in  recognizing  it  by  its  accus¬ 
tomed  signs  and  works.  Pollock  $r  Mait. 

2.  Frequented  by  customers.  Obs.  or  R.  “  A  well-accta- 
tomed  shop.”  Smollett. 

—  ac  cus'tomed  ly,  adv.  —  ac  cus'tomed  ness,  n. 

ace  (as),  n. ;  pi.  aces  (a'sSz;  -stz).  [ME.  as,  F.  as,  fr.  L. 
as,  as  sis,  unity,  copper  coin,  the  unit  of  coinage.  Cf.  as.] 

1.  A  unit ;  a  single  point  or  spot  on  a  card  or  die  ;  the  card 
or  die  so  marked  ;  as,  the  ace  of  diamonds. 

2.  A  very  small  quantity  or  degree;  particle  ;  atom;  jot. 

I  ’ll  not  wag  an  ace  further.  Dryden. 

3.  A  single  point  won  by  a  stroke,  as  in  handball,  rackets, 

etc.  ;  in  tennis,  frequently,  a  point  won  by  a  service  stroke, 
within  an  ace  of,  very  near  ;  on  the  point  of.  living. 

a'ce-a  (-a'she-d).  [L.,  neut.  pi.  of  -aceus.  See  -aceous.] 
Zool.  A  suffix  used  in  some  New  Latin  names  of  orders 
and  classes  ;  as,  Crustacea,  Testacea,  Zoanthacea,  etc. 

-a'ce-®  (-a'se-e).  [L.,  fern.  pi.  of  suffix  -aceus.  See  -aceous.] 
Bot.  A  feminine  plural  suffix  signifyingp/an/j  (L.  plantse) 
of  the  nature  of,  like  ;  —  used  in  the  classification  of  Lind- 
ley  and  in  that  of  Benthamand  Hooker  to  form  the  names 
of  most  orders ;  in  the  classification  of  Engler  and  Prantl, 
now  very  generally  adopted,  to  form  names  of  families; 
as,  Acanthacea?,  Rosacea?,  etc. 

-a'cean  (-a'shan).  [L.  -a ceus  -aceous -f--<m.]  A  compound 
suffix  forming  adjectives  (often  used  as  nouns)  from  plurals 
in  -acea,  -acese. 

a-ce'di-a  (a-se'dT-a),  n.  [LL.,  fr.  Gr.  a^Sia ;  a-  not  -f- 
*r)5o<;  care.]  1.  Sloth  and  surliness,  —  one  of  the  seven 
deadly  sins.  See  under  deadly. 

2  Med.  A  mental  disorder  marked  by  apathy  and  melan¬ 
choly,  especially  observed  in  monasteries. 

A-cel'da  ma  (a-sSl'da-ma),  n.  [Gr.  ’A#ceA$ap.a,  fr.  Syr. 
okel  damo  the  field  of  blood.]  The  “  potter’s  field  ”  men¬ 
tioned  in  Matt,  xxvii.  8  as  being  bought  for  a  burial  place 
for  strangers  with  the  money  taken  by  Judas  for  betray¬ 
ing  Christ,  and  in  Acts  i.  18  as  the  scene  of  the  suicide  of 
Judas;  afterward  called  the  “Field  of  Blood.”  Fig.: 
[often  l.  c.]  A  field  of  bloodshed. 

The  system  of  warfare  .  .  .  which  had  already  converted  im¬ 
mense  tracts  into  one  universal  aceldama.  De  Quince // 

ac  e  naph'thene  (Ss'e-nSf'theu),  n.  [acetic  -f-  naphthene.’] 
Chem.  A  crystalline  hydrocarbon,  C12H10,  found  in  coal 
tar.  It  is  a  derivative  of  naphthalene, 
a-cen'trous  (d-sSn'trfis),  a.  [See  a-  not ;  centrum.]  Zool. 
Having  the  notochord  persistent  through  life  and  no  ver¬ 
tebral  centra,  as  certain  primitive  fishes. 

-a'ceous  (-a'shfis).  [L.  suffix  -aceus.]  An  adjective  suffix 
signifying  pertaining  or  belonging  to,  of  the  nature  of,  re¬ 
sembling,  like  ;  as,  cret aceous,  of  the  nature  of  chalk  ;  her- 
baceow^,  herblike  ;  setaceaws,  like  a  bristle.  The  suffix  is 
regularly  used  in  zoology  and  botany  to  form  adjectives 
corresponding  to  nouns  in  -acea,  -acex  ;  as,  cetaceous ,  per¬ 
taining  to  the  Cetacea;  orcliidamws,  of  the  Orchidaceae. 
A-ceph'a-Ia  (d-sgf'a-ld),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  fr.  L.  acephalus head¬ 
less,  Gr.  a.K€(j)a\o<;  ;  a- not  -}-  head.]  Zool.  That  class 

of  Mollusca  which  includes  the  bivalve  shells,  as  clams  and 
oysters,  which  have  no  evident  head.  It  is  equiv.  to  Bival- 
yia .  Lamellibranchia ,  and  Pelccppoda.  Formerly  the  group 
included  the  Tunicata,  Brachiopoda.  and  sometimes  the 
Bryozoa.  See  Mollusca.  —  a-ceph'a-lan  (lan),  a.  &  n. 
A-ceph'a-Ii  (d-sSf'd-H),  n.pl.  [L.,  pi.  of  acephalus.  See 
Acephala.]  1.  A  fabulous  people  reported  by  ancient 
writers  to  have  no  heads. 

2.  Eccl.  Hist.  A.iy  of  various  Christian  sects  so  named  as 
being  without  a  leader;  as  :  a  Those  bishops  at  the  general 
council  at  Ephesus,  431  a.  d.,  not  following  either  John  of 
Antioch  or  Cyril  of  Alexandria,  b  The  rejecters  of  the  de¬ 
cisions  on  the  nature  of  Christ  formed  by  the  general  coun¬ 
cil  at  Chalcedon  451  a.  d.  c  The  Egyptian  Monophysites 
after  their  separation  from  the  Patriarch  of  Alexandria, 
about  482  a.  d.  d  The  Flagellants. 

a-ceph'a-list,  n.  One  who  acknowledges  no  head  or  su¬ 
perior;  Eccl.  [cap.],  one  of  the  Acephali. 
a-ceph'a-lo-  (d-sSf'a-16-).  A  combining  form  ior  acephalous: 

—  used  specif,  in  teratology  to  denote  congenital  absence  of  the 
head  with  any  other  lack  of  development ;  thus,  absence  of  the 
head  is  denoted,  with  that  of  the  arms,  in  a  ceph  a-ld-bra'chi  a 
(-bra'kY-a)  ;  of  the  heart  in  a-ceph  a-lo-car'di-a  (-kar'dY-a) ;  of 
the  hands  in  a-ceph  a-lo-chi'ri-a  (-kl'rT-a' ;  of  the  chest  and  up¬ 
per  part  of  the  abdomen  in  a-ceph'a-lo-gas  ter  (-gfis  t§r) ;  of  the 
feet  in  a-ceph  a-lo-po'di-a  (-pd>dT-a);  of  the  spinal  column  in 
a-ceph  a-lor-rha'chl-a  (-ra'kl-a) ;  of  the  chest  in  a-ceph  a-lo-tho- 
ra'cl-a  (-tho-ra'shl-a  ;  -sl-a),  etc. 

a-ceph'a-lous  (a-sSf'a-lfis),  a.  [See  Acephala.]  1.  Head¬ 
less  ;  hence,  without  a  leader  or  chief.  Cf.  Acephali. 

2.  Zool.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Acephala. 

3.  Bot.  Having  the  style  arising  from  the  base  (instead  of 
from  the  apex)  of  the  ovary,  as  in  menthaceous  plants. 

4.  Rhet.  Deficient  at  the  beginning,  as  a  line  of  poetry, 
a-ce'qui-a  (a-sa'ke-a  ;  Sp.  a-tha'ke-a  ;  138),  n.  [Sp.]  A 

canal  or  trench  for  irrigating  land.  Sp.  Amer. 

II  acequia  madre  (mii'dra),  the  main  ditch  or  acequia. 


A.  C.  E  mixture.  Med.  An 
ana?sthetic  mixture— 1  part  al¬ 
cohol.  2  chloroform,  and  1  ether. 
||  a'cen-sua'da  ( ii' s  a  n-s  w  a'- 
thii;  ii'than-  ;  138, 146),  n.  [Mex. 
Sp.,  fr.  Sp.  acensuar  to  lease 
|  out.]  Mex.  Law.  Property  on 
_  -  ....  ,  which  a  censo  has  been  imposed, 

a  cei-tu  na  (ii  sa-too'na),  n.  |j  a-cen'sua-dor'  (-swii-tfeor' ),  n. 
i-**’  J*CP,fnna  olive,  aceituno  [Sp.  1  Sp.  Sc  Mex.  Law.  The 
olive  tree.]  A  West  Indian  tree  ^-heneficiarv  of  a  censo. 


( S  if  m  p  I  o  c  o  s  marti nicensis ) 
having  a  soft  light  wood, 
acele.  4*  asseal. 
a-ce'lo-mate,  ac/e-lom'a-tous, 
etc.  Vars.  of  ac<elomate,  acce- 
LOMATOUS,  etc. 

A-cem'e-tae  (a-s  e  m'?-t  e),  -e-ti 
(-tl),  n.  pi.  =  Ac<emkt,e, -eti.  — 
Ac'e-met'ic  (fts'  t-mPt'Tk).  a. 

[I  a-c^ 'mi-la  (a-sa'mS-lii ;  138),  n. 
[Sp.]  A  pack  mule. 


acente.  -f  assent. 
a-cen'tric  (<>-sCn'trYk),  a.  Not 
centered  ;  without  a  center, 
ac  e-ol'o-gy^  (as'e-Sl'C-jY),  n. 
[Dr.  axos,  axeos,  cure  +  -logy.) 
Med.  Therapeutics ;  acology. 
—  ac'e-o-log'lc  (-ft-lBj'Yk),  a. 
a-ceph'al  (d-scf'dl),  ?j.  Zool. 
One  of  the  Acephala. 
ac  e-pha'li-a  (As  ?-fa'lY-d),  n. 
[NL. ]  Terat.  Ileadlessness. 


Ac'e-pha'li-an  (fts't-fa'lY-an ), 
a.  Of  or  pert,  to  the  Acephali. 
—  u.  One  of  the  Acephali. 
a^ceph 'a-liam  (a-sCf'd-lYz’m),  n. 
Terat.  =  acephaua. 

A-ceph 'a-lite,  n.  Eccl.  One  of 
the  Acephali. 

a-ceph 'a- lo-cyst'  (-lB-sYst'),  n 
l acephala-  -f  cyst.)  Med.  Sr 
Zool.  A  hydatid  or  echinococ¬ 
cus  cyst  which  has  developed  no 
head.  See  echinococcus.  — 
a-ceph'a-lo-cys'tic  (-sYs'tYk),  a. 

|!  a-ceph'a-lus  (-lus),  n.  [NL.] 
Terat.  A  headless  monstes. 
ace  point.  Backgammon.  The 
first  point,  or  division,  in  the 
table  in  which  a  player  enters 
his  pieces. 

a-c  e'q  u  i-a-d  o  r'  (a-s  a'k  ?-a- 
thor'  ;  138,  146),  n.  ISp.]  The 
overseer  of  an  acequia. 


51e,  senate,  care,  am,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofa ;  eve,  event,  find,  recent,  maker;  ice,  ill ;  old,  obey,  orb,  add,  s8ft,  connect ;  use,  unite,  urn,  tip,  circus,  menu  • 

U  Foreigu  Word.  +  Obsolete  Variant  of.  +  combined  with.  =  equals. 
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ACHATOUR 


A'oer  (a'ser),  n.  [L.,  the  maple  tree.]  Rot.  A  large  and 
widely  distributed  genus  of  trees  and  shrubs  (the  maples 
type  of  the  family  Aceracem.  Some  species  yield  valuabl 
wood,  and  many  are  ornamental.  See  maple. 

Ac'e-ra'ce  » (Ss'e-ra'se-e),  n.pl.  [NL.  See  Acer.]  Rot.  A 
family  of  trees  and  shrubs  (order  Sapindales),  the  maple 
family,  having  a  watery,  often  sweet  sap,  opposite  leaves, 
and  small  clustered  flowers  succeeded  by  a  fruit  consisting 
of  2  united  samaras.  There  are  3  genera  :  Acer,  including 
the  maples,  Rulac ,  the  box  elders,  and  Dipteronxa ,  a  niono- 
typic  genus  of  central  Asia.  —  ace-ra'ceous  (-shiis),  a. 

A-cer'a-ta  (d-s5r'a-td),  n.  pi.  [NL. ;  Gr.  a-  not  -f-  **>0.9, 
KepaToj,  horn.]  Zoo/.  A  class  comprising  the  Merostomata 
and  Arachnida  as  subclasses.  They  have  no  antennse. 

a  cerb'  (d-sQrb'),  a.  [L.  acerbus ,  fr.  acer  sharp  :  cf.  F. 
acerbe.]  Sour,  bitter,  and  harsh  to  the  taste,  as  unripe 
fruit  ;  sharp  and  harsh. 

The  dark,  acerb ,  and  caustic  little  professor. 

Cm  Bronte 

ac'er-bate  (Ss'er-bat;  d-sfir'- ;  277),  v.  t.  [L. 
acerbaius ,  p.  p.  of  acerbare.]  To  sour  ;  em¬ 
bitter  ;  irritate. 

a-cerlr'i-ty  (d-sflr'bi-tT), n. ;  pi.  -TIES  (-ttz). 

[F  acerbile ,  L.  acerbilas.  See  acerb'] 

1.  Sourness  of  taste,  with  bitterness  ana 
astringency,  as  of  unripe  fruit. 

2.  Harshness,  bitterness,  or  severity  ;  as, 
acerbity  of  temper,  of  language,  of  pain. 

Syn.  —  Asperity,  tartness.  See  acrimony. 

ac'er-ose  (Ss'er-os;  277),  a.  [(a)  L.  acerosus 
chaffy,  fr.  acus,  gen.  aceris,  chaff;  (6)  as  if 
fr.  L.  acus  needle:  cf.  F.  acereux.]  Bot.  a 
Chaffy.  Obs.  b  Needle-shaped  ;  having  a 
sharp  rigid  point,  as  the  leaf  of  the  pine. 

a-cer'vate  (d-sfir'vat ;  Ss'er-  ;  277),  a.  [L.  acervatus,  p.  p. 
of  aeervare  to  heap  up.]  Heaped,  or  growing  in  heaps,  or 
’closely  compacted  clusters.  —  a-cer'vate-ly,  adv. 

a-cer'vate  (-vat),  v.  t.  To  heap  up.  Obs. 

ac  er-va'tion  (Xs'er-va'shim),  n.  [L.  acervatio.]  A  heap¬ 
ing  up ;  accumulation.  Rare. 

a-cer'va-tive  (d-sfir'vd-tiv),  a  Heaped  up ;  tending  to 
heap  up. 


Acerose  Leaves 
of  Pine 


a-cer'vu-line  (-vfi-lln  ;  -lin),  a.  [See  acervulus.]  Resem¬ 
bling  little  heaps. 

a-cer'vu-lus  (-Ids),  n.;  pi.  -LI  (-11).  [NL.,  dim.  of  L.  acei'vus 
a  heap.]  Bot.  In  certain  fungi,  a  small  mass  of  sporogenous 
mycelium  ;  —  used  chiefly  in  pi. 

a-ces'cence  (d- s£s'£ns),  n.  [Cf.  F.  acescence.  See  aces¬ 
cent.]  Act  or  process  of  becoming  acid  or  sour ;  the  process 
of  acetic  fermentation. 

a-ces'cen-cy  (-en-sT),  n.  Quality  or  state  of  being  acescent ; 
a  moderate  degree  of  sourness. 

a-ces'cent  (-ent),  a.  [L.  acescens ,  -entis ,  p.  pr.  of  acescere 
to  turn  sour  ;  incho.  of  acere  to  be  sour.]  Turning  sour  ; 
readily  becoming  tart  or  acid  ;  slightly  sour, 
a-ces'cent,  n.  An  acescent  substance, 
acet--  A  combining  form  from  acetum.  =  aceto-. 
ac  e^tab'u  li  form  (jfs'e-tSb'u-li-fOrm),  a.  [L.  acetabulum 
-f-  -form.']  Bot.  Shaped  like  a  shallow  cup  ;  saucer-shaped. 
ac'e-tab'U-lum  (-li2m),  n.  ;  L.  pi.  -LA  (-Id).  [L.,  a  little 
saucer  for  vinegar,  fr.  acetum  vinegar.]  1.  Rom.  Antiq. 
a  A  little  cup  to  hold  vinegar,  sauce,  etc.  b  See  measure. 

2.  Anat.  &  Zool.  a  The  cup-shaped  socket  in  the  hip  bone, 
which  receives  the  head  of  the  thigh  bone.  In  man,  as  in 
many  other  animals,  it  is  partly  formed  by  each  of  the 
three  bones,  the  ilium ,  ischium ,  andpidws,  which  compose 
the  hip  bone  on  each  side,  b  The  cavity  into  which  the 
leg  of  an  insect  is  inserted  at  its  articulation  with  the  body. 
C  One  of  the  suckers  of  the  cuttlefish  and  related  animals, 
d  The  large  posterior  sucker  of  the  leeches,  e  One  of  the 
cotyledons  or  lobes  of  the  placenta  in  ruminating  animals. 

3.  Music.  An  ancient  earthenware  or  metal  instrument  of 
percussion,  played  either  as  a  drum  or  as  cymbals. 

ac,e-tal/  (Xs'e-tSF;  277),  n.  [acetic  -f-  a/dehyde.]  Chern. 
a  A  colorless  liquid  of  agreeable  odor,  CH3CH(OC2H5)2, 
formed  by  the  slow  oxidation  of  alcohol,  as  in  brandy  dis¬ 
tillation,  and  by  other  methods.  It  is  a  derivative  of  alde¬ 
hyde.  b  Any  one  of  a  class  of  compounds  of  which  acetal 
proper  is  the  type.  They  are  complex  ethers  characterized 
by  the  grouping  >C(OR)2,  and  are  obtained  by  the  oxida¬ 
tion  of  alcohols,  by  heating  aldehydes  with  alcohols,  etc. 
a^et-al'de-hyde  (Ss'et-51'de-hid),  n.  Acetic  aldehyde.  See 

ALDBHYDE. 

ac  et-am'ide  (Ss'St-Sm'id  ;  -Id  ;  184),  71.  Also  -am'id  [acet- 
-f-  amide.]  Chern.  A  white  crystalline  solid,  CH3CONH2, 
the  amide  of  acetic  acid.  See  amide. 
ac  et  am'l-dine  (Ss'St-Sm'T-din  ;  -den),  7i.  Also  -din.  Org. 
Chern.  The  amidine  of  acetic  acid,  CH.sC(NH)NH2,  an  un¬ 
stable  substance  forming  crystalline  salts, 
ac'et-an'i-lide  (Ss'St-Sn'T-lId ;  -lid),  n.  Also  -lid.  [acet- 
-j-  anilide.]  Chern.  A  white  crystalline  solid,  CH3CO- 
NHCfiHr,,  derived  from  aniline  and  acetic  acid,  and  used  in 
medicine  as  an  antipyretic  under  the  name  of  antifebrine. 
ac  e-ta'ri  ous  (Xs'e-ta'rT-fts),  a.  [L.  acctaiia,  n.  pi.,  salad, 
fr.  acetum  vinegar.]  Used  in  salads  ;  as,  acetarious  plants. 


:v  «l'\i  .  ,7t),  n.  [L.  acetum  vinegar.]  Chern.  A  salt 

—  ac'e-tat  ed  (-taugd),  a. 

a  ca  ;  1  -  . i  k  ,  d-sStUk  ;  277),  a.  [L.  acetum  vinegar.] 

ling  to,  or  producing,  vinegar ;  as,  acetic 
!  acid.  T.on. 

acetic  find . impound,  CH3COOH,  which  in  the  pure 

o  gent,  biting  liquid  congealing  in 
"  *  >))••:  hence  called  glacial  acetic  arid.  It  is 

'  •  • ll-  orrosive  and  vesicant.  The  acetic 

<  •’  un  aqueous  solution  containing  33-36 

■  ei  of  to  .facial  .cid :  vinegar  contains  4.5-12  per 
nea  by  oxidation  of  alcohol,  as 
1  car  making,  by  t lie  destructive  distillation  of  wood, 
€  '  PY  ON EOUS. —a.  anhydride,  a  color- 

b  ‘  mile  liquid  OIUCOLO,  with  a  pungent  odor  like 
SjCi'V  d  ;•  1  mu  a  used  as  a  reagent  in  making  acetyl 
d«  s.  etc.  —  a.  ether,  or.  better ,  a. 

efit  esp.  the  ethyl  ester,  or  ethyl 

ace  '  .  CH  CO,C  H  v  colorless  liquid  of  agreeable  odor. 
The  megar  is  partly  due  to  its  presence.  — a. 

fermeuu,  any  microorganism  capable  of  effecting  acetic  fer¬ 
mentation. —  a.,  or  acetous,  fermentation,  a  process  of  oxida¬ 
tion  in  which  alcohol  is  converted  into  acetic  acid  by  the 
agency  of  certain  bacteria  (as  Bacterium  aceti  or  B.  pas- 
teurianum ),  as  in  the  production  of  vinegar  from  cider  or 
wine.  The  process  consists  of  two  stages,  in  the  first  of 
which  an  intermediate  product,  aldehyde,  is  formed, 
a-cet'l  fy  (d-sSt'T-fi),  v.  t.  tt*  i.  ;  a-cet'i-fied  (-fid) ;  a-cet'i- 
fy'ing  (-fi'Tng).  [acet- -\--fy.]  To  turn  into  acid  or  vinegar. 
— a-cet'i-fi/er(-fi/er),7i.— a-cet  i-fi-ca'tion  (-fT-ka'shrm),7i. 
ac  e  tim'e  ter  (Ss'e-tim'e-ter),  n.  [acet-  -f-  -meter.]  An 
instrument  for  estimating  the  amount  of  acetic  acid  in  any 
solution  of  it,  esp.  in  vinegar. 

ac  e-tim'e  try  (-trT),  n.  Act  or  method  of  ascertaining  the 
amount  of  acetic  acid  present,  esp.  in  vinegar.  —  ac/e-tl- 
met'ri  cal  (-mSt'rT-kdl),  a. 

ac'e-tin  (Xs'e-tTn),  n.  [acetic  -f-  -in.]  Chern.  Any  of  three 
liquid  esters  formed  when  glycerin  and  acetic  acid  are 
heated  together,  and  known  respectively  as  monacetin , 
C3H5(0H)2C2H302,  diacetin ,  C3H6(0H)(C2H302)2,  and  tri- 
acetin ,  C3H5(C2H302)3.  The  last  is  said  to  occur  in  small 
quantities  in  certain  fats. 

ac'e-to-  (Ss'e-to),  acet--  Combining  forms  from  Latin  ace¬ 
tum ,  vinegar,  denoting  connection  with,  or  derivation  from , 
acetic  acid  or  acetyl ;  as,  ace/ometer  ;  accfaldeliyde  ;  aceto- 
nitrile,  etc. 

ac  e-to-ac'e-tate  (5s/e-to-2s'e-tat),  n.  A  salt  or  ester  of 
aceto-acetic  acid. 

ac(e  to-a-ce'tic  (-d-se'tTk  ;  -a-s£t'Tk),  a-ce7ta  ce'tlc  (d-se/- 
td-se'tTk;  -sSt'Tk),  a.  Chern.  Pertaining  to  acetyl  in  which 
a  hydrogen  atom  is  replaced  by  an  acetyl  group. 
ac/e-to-a-ce'tic  acid,  an  acid,  CH3COCH2COOH,  present 
in  diseased  urine,  esp.  in  cases  of  diabetes.  — a.  ester,  the 
ethyl  ester  of  the  above  acid,  a  colorless  liquid  with  pleas¬ 
ant  odor.  It  is  prominent  in  organic  chemistry  on  account 
of  the  desmotropism  of  its  sodium  compound,  and  the  nu¬ 
merous  condensations  of  which  it  is  capable, 
ac'e-tol  (5s'e-tol ;  -t51),  n.  [ aceto -  -f  1st  -ol.]  Chern.  Meth¬ 
yl  ketol ;  also,  any  of  various  homologues  of  the  same, 
ac  e-to-la'tum  (Ss'e-to-la'tftm),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  F.  acetolat , 
fr.  L.  acetum  vinegar  -|-  (prob.)  oleum  oil.]  Pharm.  A 
distilled  aromatized  or  medicated  vinegar, 
ac'e  to-na^mi  a,  ne'mi  a  (-ne'ml-a),  n.  [NL.  See  ace¬ 
tone;  -iEMiA.]  Med.  A  morbid  condition  characterized  by 
the  presence  of  acetone  in  the  blood,  as  in  diabetes, 
ac'e-tone  (5s'e-ton),  n.  [See  acetic.]  Chern.  a  A  volatile 
liquid  ketone,  CH3COCH3,  occurring  in  crude  wood  spirit 
and  also  obtained  by  the  distillation  of  certain  acetates, 
citric  acid,  starch,  sugar,  or  gum.  It  is  used  as  a  solvent 
for  many  organic  compounds,  and  in  making  sulphonal, 
chloroform,  and  iodoform,  b  Any  ketone, 
ac'e-ton'lc  (  tbn'Tk),  a.  Org.  Chern.  Of  or  related  to  acetone, 
acetonic  acid,  a  white,  crystalline  acid,  (CH3)2C(0H)C02H, 
a  hydroxy  derivative  of  isobutyric  acid. 
ac/e-tO-nu'ri-a  (-to-nu'rT-d),  n.  [NL.  See  acetone  ;  -uria.] 
Med.  Excess  of  acetone  in  the  urine,  as  in  starvation  or 
diabetes. 

ac'e-to-nyl  (Ss'e-to-nTl ;  d-s6t'o-),  7?.  [acetone  -f-  -yl.]  Org. 
Chern.  The  univalent  radical  CH3COCH2,  of  which  acetone 
is  the  hydride. 

acetonyl  acetone.  Chem.  A  mobile,  fragrant  liquid, 
(CH3COCH2)2,  obtained  by  heating  pyrotritartaric  acid 
with  water,  and  in  other  ways. 

ac  e  to-phe'none  (Ss'e-to-fe'non),  n.  [aceto — \-  phenyl  -f- 
-one.]  Chem.  A  crystalline  ketone,  CH3COC0H5,  which 
may  be  obtained  by  the  dry  distillation  of  a  mixture  of  the 
calcium  salts  of  acetic  and  benzoic  acids.  It  is  used  as  a 
hypnotic  under  the  name  of  hypnone. 
a  ce'tous  (d-se'tws ;  277),  a.  [L.  acetum  vinegar,  fr.  acere 
to  be  sour.]  Pert,  to,  or  producing,  vinegar  ;  sour  ;  acid. 

Till  *11  France  were  grown  acetous,  virulent.  Carlyle. 
acetous  acid,  vinegar.  Obs.  —  a.  fermentation.  See  acetic 
fermentation. 

ac  et-ox'ime  (Ss'St-bk'sTm;  -sem),  n.  Also-ox'im.  [ace¬ 
tone  -f-  oxime.]  Org.  Chem.  A  colorless,  crystalline,  vola¬ 
tile  substance,  (CH3)2C:NOH,  formed  from  acetone  by  the 
action  of  hydroxylamine. 

ac^t-OX'y-.  [aceto-  -j-  oxy-.]  Org.  Chem.  A  combining 
form  denoting  the  presence  of  the  group  CH3COO-. 


a  ce'tum  (d-se'twm),  n.  [L.,  vinegar.]  Pharm.  a  Vine¬ 
gar.  b  A  preparation  of  a  drug  made  with  dilute  acetic  acid, 
ac'e-tyl  (5s'e-tTl),  n.  [acet-  -j-  -yl.]  Chem.  The  radical, 
CH3CO,  of  acetic  acid.  Cf.  benzoyl.  —  a^e-tyl'ic 
(-tTl'Tk),  a. 

a-cet'y-late  (d-s6t'T-lat),  v.  t.  Chem.  To  introduce  one  or 
more  acetyl  groups  into  (a  compound)  by  means  of  a  chemi¬ 
cal  reaction. 

acetyl  chloride.  Chem.  A  colorless,  pungent,  volatile 
liquid,  CH3COCl,  made  by  distilling  a  mixture  of  acetic 
acid  and  nhosphorus  trichloride,  and  otherwise.  It  is 
much  used  in  preparing  acetyl  derivatives, 
a-cet'y-lene  (d-sgt'T-leu;  277),  7i.  Chem.  A  colorless  gase¬ 
ous  hydrocarbon,  HCiCH,  formed  by  the  direct  union  of 
carbon  and  hydrogen  in  the  electric  arc,  by  the  incomplete 
combustion  of  other  hydrocarbons,  by  the  action  of  water 
01j  certain  carbides,  etc.  Acetylene  has  an  ethereal  odor, 
which  is  usually  unpleasant,  owing  to  the  presence  of  im¬ 
purities.  With  sufficient  air  it  burns  with  a  brilliant, 
white,  diffusive  light,  yielding  35-45  candle  hours  per  cubic 
foot,  —  which  is  nearly  fifteen  times  the  light  of  an  ordi¬ 
nary  illuminating  gas  in  an  ordinary  burner,  or  three  to 
four  times  that  of  ordinary  gas  in  a  Welsbach  burner.  It  is 
less  poisonous  than  coal  gas,  and  is  not  liable  to  explosion  if 
kept  at  a  low  pressure.  The  commercial  source  of  the  gas 
is  calcium  carbide  (see  this),  one  pound  of  which,  treated 
with  water  in  an  efficient  generator,  yields  5-5.8  cubic  feet 
of  acetylene,  and  calcium  hydroxide  as  a  by-product. 
Acetylene  polymerizes  readily  :  and  various  compounds, 
as  alcohol  and  sugar,  can  be  built  up  from  it  by  synthesis, 
acetylene  black.  A  superior  grade  of  lampblack  made 
from  acetylene. 

a-cet'y-lide  (d-s5t'T-lid  ; -lid  ;  184),  n.  Also -lid-  Chern.  A 
compound  formed  by  the  replacement,  in  acetylene,  of  hy¬ 
drogen  by  a  metal;  as,  cuprous  acetylide,  C2Cu2. 
a-cet'y-lize  (d-s5t'i-liz),  V.  t.  Chem.  To  acetylate.  — 
a-ceLy-li-za'tlon  (-lT-za'shwn ;  -li-za'-),  n. 
acetyl  phenylhydrazine.  Chem.  a  white  crystalline 
substance,  C,,H3NH  NHC2H30,  prepared  by  heating  gla¬ 
cial  acetic  acid  and  phenylhydrazine  together.  It  is  a 
powerful  antipyretic,  and  is  the  active  principle  of  the 
preparations  known  as  pyrodine  and  hud race  tin. 
acetyl  value.  Chem.  A  value  obtained  in  the  analysis  of 
fats,  oils,  etc.,  depending  bn  the  extent  to  which  the  sub¬ 
stance  can  be  acetylated.  It  is  taken  as  a  measure  of  the 
amount  of  hydroxy  acids  and  higher  alcohols,  other  sub¬ 
stances  ordinarily  present  not  being  affected. 

A-chae'an  (a-ke'5n),  A-cha'lan  (-ka'yan),  a.  [L.  Achaeus, 
A  chains  ;  Gr.  ’A^aio?.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  Achaia,  either, 
specif.,  a  section  of  the  northern  Peloponnesus,  or,  loosely, 
Greece  in  general.  —  n.  One  of  the  people  of  Achaia  ; 
broadly,  a  Greek.  Some  scholars  view  the  Achieans  of 
Homer  as  an  immigrant  warrior  race. 

Achaean,  or  Achaian,  League,  either  of  two  confederations  of 
Achiean  towns.  The  first  league,  of  which  little  is  known, 
was  dissolved  shortly  after  300  b.  c.  The  second  was  or¬ 
ganized  in  281-80  b.  c.,  in  opposition  to  Macedonian  domi¬ 
nation  and  Roman  encroacnment,  and  lasted  until  146  b.  c. 
At  the  height  of  its  power  (about  225  b.  c.)  it  included,  be¬ 
sides  other  Grecian  cities,  most  of  the  Peloponnesian  cities 
except  Sparta,  Elis,  and  Tegea.  The  towns  remained  in¬ 
dependent  except  in  their  foreign  relations. 
Ach'aD-men'i-an  (5k/§-m0n'T-#n ;  -me'nT-un),  a.  [L.  Achae- 
menius ,  fr.  Achaemcnes,  Gr.  ’A^ai/ueVr;?,  O.  Per.  Hakha- 
manish ,  reputed  founder  of  the  family.]  Of,  pertaining  to, 
or  designating,  the  Achaemenidae  or  the  Persian  language 
of  their  inscriptions.  —  ti.  A11  Achaemenian  king  or  prince. 
AclPaB-men'i-daB  (Sk'e-mSn'T-de)  )  n.pl.  [L.  Achaemeni- 
Ach  se  men'i  des  (Sk'e-mgn'T-dez)  f  dae,  from  eponymous 
Achaemcnes ,  through  Gr.,  fr.  O.  Per.  Hakhdmanish. T  The 
kings  and  princes  of  the  ruling  house  of  ancient  Persia. 
The  house  took  its  name  from  Ach®menes  (probably  8th  century 
b.  c.)  Under  the  Achjemenian  Cyrus  the  Great  (reigned  .WO-odC 
b.  c.)  the  Persians  overthrew  the  Median  and  the  later  Babylo¬ 
nian  empires  ;  and  the  Achaemenidie  were  supreme  in  Asia  until 
the  overthrow  of  Darius  III.,  330  B.  c.,  by  Alexander  the  Great 
A'chan  (a'kSn),  n.  Bib.  The  Israelite  who  took  devoted 
spoil  from  Jericho  {Joshua  vii.)  and  thus  caused  a  Jewish 
defeat  at  Ai.  Hence,  an  undoer, 
a-char'  (a-char'),  n.  [Per.  achar  pickles.]  Any  salt  or  acid 
relish  ;  a  pickle,  as  pickled  bamboo  shoots.  India. 

A  Char  i  a'ce  ®  (d-kSUT-a'se-e),  n.  pi.  [NL. ;  after  E. 
Acharius ,  Swedish  botanist.]  Bot.  A  family  of  erect  herbs 
(order  Hypericales)  related  to  the  passion  flowers  (Passi- 
floraceae)  and  containing  three  South  African  monotypic 
genera.  —  a-char^-a'ceousj-shws),  a. 

II  a  char  ne-ment'  (i'shar'ne-maw'  ;  d-charn'ment;  277),  ?i. 
[F.]  Savage  fierceness  ;  bloodthirstiness;  ferocity. 

Tne  frenzy  and  acharnement  of  the  pursuers,  and  the  bloody 
desperation  of  the  miserable  fugitives,  had  reached  its  uttermost 
extremity.  De  Quince y. 

A  cha'tes  (d-ka'tez),  n.  [L.]  A  faithful  companion  of 
Aeneas  in  Vergil's  “  iEneid,”  usually  mentioned  as  fidus 
Achates.  Hence,  a  faithful  friend. 

Ach  a-ti'na  (Sk'd-ti'nd),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  d^d-n^  agate.] 
Zool.  A  genus  of  very  large  pulmonate  land  mollusks. 
See  agate  shell. 

A-chat'I-nel'Ia  (d-kSt'T-ngl'd),  n.  [NL.,  dim.  of  Achatina.] 
Zool.  A  genus  of  pulmonate  gastropods,  peculiar  to  the 
Hawaiian  Islands,  remarkable  for  the  large  number  of  its 
species  and  varieties. 


acer.  acre. 

Ac'er-a  (Us'fr  d),  «.  [NL.  See 
Acerata.]  Zool.  a  A  genus  of 
marine  gastropods  of  the  family 
Bullida?,  having  thin,  horny, 
partly  internal  shells.  b  pi. 
=  Arachnida.  Obs. 
ac'er-ate  (-ttt),  a.  Acerose. 
A-ceUa-the'ri-um  ( d-sSr'd-the'- 
ri-um),  n.  [NL.  See  Acerata  ; 
-therium. ]  Pateon.  A  genus 
of  hornless  rhinoceroses  of  the 
Miocene  and  Pliocene 
a-ceUa-to'siB  ( d-sPr'd-tfS'sYs),  n. 

NL.;  a-  not  4-  cerato-.]  Med. 

mnerfection  of  the  horny  tissue, 
ac'er-bate,  a.  Embittered, 
a-cerb'ic  (d-s  ft  r'b  I  k),  a. 
Acerb  ;  sour  or  severe, 
a-cerb'i-tude  (-bY-t&d),  n  [L. 
acerbitudo.)  Sourness  and 
harshness.  Obs. 
ac'er-ous (fts'pr-MB), a.  Acerose. 
a-ce'rous  (d-se'rns),  a.  [See 
Acerata. 1  Zool  a  Without 
horns,  b  Without  antenna?,  as 
the  Arachnida.  c  Without  ten¬ 
tacles,  as  certain  gastropods. 
.a-cer'ra(d-sSr'd),  n.  [L.]  Rom. 
Antiq.  A  receptacle,  usually 


a  box  or  casket,  for  incense 
burned  at  religious  ceremonies. 
||  a  cer'ri  ma  pn/xi-mo'nun 
o'di-a  ( p rb k'sT-m o ' r ?i m ).  [L.] 

The  hatreds  of  the  nearest 
relatives  (are)  most  intense. 

Tacitus  {History,  IV.  70). 
acertein  +  ascertain. 
a-cer'val  (d-sQr'vdl),  a.  [L. 
acervalis,  fr.  acervus  heap.] 
Pertaining  to  a  heap.  Obs. 

||  ac'er-va'tim  (&8/5r-va/’t’fm), 
adv.  [L.]  By  heaps  ;  in  heaps  ; 
briefly  ;  summarily. 
a-cer>vo3e  (d-sOr'VOs),  a  Full 
of  heaps.  Rare. 

||  a-cer'vu-lus  ce're-bri  (d-sflr'- 
v 0-1  mb  sbr'P-brT).  [NL.|  Anat 

=  BRAIN  SAND. 

ac'e-ta-ble  (fts'f-td-b’l),  n.  An 
acetabulum.  Obs.  See  MEASURE, 
ac'e  tab'u-la  (fts'T-tftb'O-ld),  n.  ; 
L.pl.  Of  ACETABULUM, 
ac^-tab'u-lar  (-ldr),  a.  a  Ace- 
tabuliform.  b  Anat .  Pertaining 
to  the  acetabulum.  —  acetabular 
bone.  Anat.,  the  cotyloid  bone. 
Ac/e-tab/u-la'ri-a  (-la'rt-d),  n. 
[NL.,  fr.  L.  acetabulum  a  cup- 
shaped  vessel.]  Bot.  A  genus 


of  green  alga?  (class  Chlorophy- 
ceae),  remurkable  for  their  re¬ 
semblance  to  small  mushrooms. 
Ac'e-tab'u-lif'er-a  ( -If  f '?r-d ), 
n.  pi.  [NL.  See  acetabulum  ; 

-FEROUS.]  Zool.  =  DlBRANCHI- 

ata  —  ac'e- taVu-lif'er-oua,  a. 
ac  e-tab'u-lous,  a.  =  acetabu- 

LIFORM. 

a-ce'ta-ce'tic  (a  -  se'ta-se'tTk  ; 
-sbt'fk),  a.  =  aceto-acetic 
ac  e  tan'i-on  (5s  f-tlln'T-<5n).  n. 
[acet-  4-  aniori.]  Chem  The 
anion  C  H  ;02,  present  in  aque- 
o  u  s  solutions  of  acetates  or 
acetic  acid. 

ac'e-ta-ry  (fis'e-Uf-rY),  n.  [L. 
acet  nr  in  salad  plants.]  An  acid 
pulpy  Rubstance  mingled  with 
grit  cells,  nt  the  basal  end  of  the 
pear  and  related  fruits.  Obs. 
ac'e  ta'tion  (-ta'shwn),n.  Chem 
Acetification. 

ac'e-te-nyl  ( Us'P-tP-nYl),  n.  [ace- 
tylene  -f  -yl.]  Chem.  The  radi¬ 
cal  C2H,  of  which  acetylene  is 
the  hydride. 

||  ac  e'ti-am  (Ik  e'shY-fim), 
or,  sometimes ,  ac-e'tl-am.  [L.l 
Lit.,  and  also  ;  —  used  in  and  of 


certain  actions  in  which  it  was 
necessary  to  allege  a  fictitious 
cause  of  action  to  found  juris¬ 
diction,  and  also  the  real  cause, 
ac'e-tite  (fts'S-tlt),  n.  Chem. 
Acetate.  Obs.  [/?«re.| 

ac'e-tize  (-tlz),  v.  i.  To  acetify.! 
ac'e-tom'e  ter  (-tbm'C-ter),  n« 
=  ACETIMETER. 

ac'e-tom'e- try  (-trY),  n  Chem 
Acetimetry. 

ac  e-to-nUtrile  (-tn-nT'trYl),  n. 
Chem.  Acetic  nitrile.  See  ni¬ 
trile. 

ac'e-tose  (fis'f-tbs),  a  Sour 
like  vinegar  ;  acetous  —  ac'e- 
toB'l-ty  (-tos'Y-tY),  n. 
ac  e-to-Bol'u  ble.  a.  Chem.  Sol¬ 
uble  in  acetic  acid, 
ac'e-to'sous.  a.  Acetose.  Obs. 
acetyl  carbinol.  =  methyl  ke¬ 
tol.  [dride.I 

acetyl  oxide.  =  acetic  anhy-I 
ach.  •]*  ac.  owe. 

II  ach  (iiK),  inter j.  [G  ]  Ah. 
ach  (ftch),  n  [Native  name.] 
Any  of  several  East  Indian 
trees  of  the  genus  Morinda. 
achademe  +  academe. 
a-chaene',  a-chae'ni-um,  a-chae'- 


no-carp.  etc.  Vars.  of  achene, 

ACM  EN I  I’M,  ACHENOCARP,  etc. 
A-chae'no-don  (d-ke'ni5-dbn),  n. 
[NL.;  a-  not  4-  Gr.  xdiveiv  to 
gape  4-  oSovs,  060MT09,  tooth.] 
Paleon.  A  genus  of  extinct 
Eocene  piglike  mammals  re¬ 
lated  to  Elotherium,  but  having 
the  orbits  incompletely  sur¬ 
rounded  by  bone. 

A-chae'ta  (Yt-ke't a),  »■  pi-  [NL. 
See  ACH.ETous.]  Zool.  An  order 
of  gephyreans  without  Beta?. 
a-chae'tou8  < -ttfs),  a.  [Gr.  a-  not 
4-  \o-lttj  hair.]  Having  no  seta?, 
a-chafe',  v.  t.  [OF.  eschavfer, 
F  >  chauffer.]  To  warm  ;  heat ; 
—  lit.  or  fig.  Obs. 
ach 'age  (ak'ffj),  n.  State  of 
aching.  Humorous.  Tennyson. 
A-cha'ia  (d-ka'ya)  Bib.  [-an.  I 
A-cha'lan(d-ka'yrJn).  =Ach.e-| 
A-cha'i-cua  (d-ka'Y-k?Is).  Bib. 
a-cha'ne  (d-ka'ne),  n.  [Gr. 
a\aLinq.]  See  measure. 
A-chan'go  (a-shap'go),  n.  A 
pygmy  people  of  French  Kongo, 
a-chape'.  -f  escape. 

U  4  chaque  oi'seau'  son  nid  est 


beau'  (a  sliak  wa'zo'  bon  n?  5 
bo').  [F.]  To  each  bird  its  own 
nest  is  beautiful. 

||  a  chaque  saint'  sa  chan'delle' 
(a  shak  sHn'  sa  shax'di'l').  [F.] 
To  each  saint  his  candle;  that 
is,  propitiate  every  one  who 
may  affect  your  success. 

A'char  (a'kiir).  Bib. 
a  char  ne'  (a'shiir'na'),  a. 

F.]  Ferocious  ;  bloodthirsty 
acharne.  +  acorn 
a-char'ya  (a-char'vd),  n. 

Skr.  deary  a.]  A  religious  in¬ 
structor;  one  versed  in  priestly 
lore;  —  hence,  uBed  as  a  title  for 
an  illustrious  or  learned  person, 
and  assumed  by  certain  Brah¬ 
mans  and  artisan  castes, 
a-chate',  n.  IF.  achat  purchase. 
See  cates.]  1.  Purchase:  bar¬ 
gaining.  Obs.  Chaucer. 

2.  pi  Provisions  ;  acates.  Obs. 
ach 'ate  (ak'itD,  j|  a-cha'tea  (d- 
ka'tez),  n.  [OF.  arate,  L.  acha¬ 
tes  ]  Agate,  the  stone  Archaic. 
a-cha'tour,  n.  [AF.,  fr.  OF. 
achnteor,  Y.acheteur.]  A  buyer 
or  purveyor  of  provisions  ;  e^p., 
the  royal  purveyor.  Obs. 


iood,  foot ;  out,  oil ;  chair  ;  go  ;  sing,  ii)k  ;  44»en,  thin ;  nature,  verdure  (250) ;  k  =  ch  in  G.  icli,  ach  (144) ;  boN  ;  yet ;  zh  =:  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Guide. 
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ache,  ake  (ak  ;  see  note  below),  v.  i.  ;  ached,  aked  (akt); 
ach'ing,  ak'ing  (ak'ing).  [ME.  a  ken,  AS.  aeon,  both  strong 
verbs,  AS.  acan,  imp.  be,  p.  p.  acen ,  to  ache.]  To  suffer 
pain  ;  to  have,  or  be  in,  pain,  or  continued  pain  ;  to  be  dis¬ 
tressed.  “  My  old  bones  ache.”  Shak. 

The  sine  that  In  your  conscience  ache.  Keble. 

t&jjr  Historically  the  verb  is ‘spelt  ake  (pron.  ak,  ak),  the  noun 
ache  ( pron  iich.ach ),  like  bake  and  batch ,  etc.  About  1700  the  two 
began  to  be  confused  in  pronunciation,  and  hence  in  spelling,  and 
as  a  result  of  this  confusion  we  have  for  both  words  the  spelling 
ache ,  but  the  pronunciation  “ak." 
ache,  ake  (ak;  see  note  under  verb),  n.  [ME.  ache ,  AS. 
face,  ece,  fr.  acan  to  ache.  See  ache,  v.  i.]  Continued  pain, 
as  distinguished  from  sudden  twinges,  or  spasmodic  pain. 
“  Such  an  ache  in  my  bones.”  Shak. 

Syn. —See  pain. 

a  Chene'  (d-ken'),  n.  Also  akene.  [Gr.  a-  not  -j-  x<uVcif  to 
gape.]  Bot.  A  small,  dry,  indehisceut,  one- 
seeded  fruit,  having  a  thin  pericarp,  as  the 
fruit  of  the  buttercup.  It  was  formerly  called 
a  naked  seed.  —  a  che'ni  al  (d-ke'nT-ftl),  a. 

A'cher  nar  (a'kSr-nar),  n.  [Ar.  akhir  al 
nahr  end  of  the  river  (i.  e.,  of  the  constel¬ 
lation).]  Astron.  A  star  in  the  constellation 
Eridanus.  See  star. 

A-cher'nl  an  (a-kGr'nT-tfn),  a.  Astron.  In  Achene of  But, 
chemical  classification  of  the  stars,  denoting  tercup  in  verti- 
likeness  of  spectrum  to  that  of  Achernar,  cul  section, 
and  indicating  hydrogen,  helium,  asterium,  showing  soli- 
oxygen,  nitrogen,  and  carbon.  tary  8eed* 

Ach'er  on  (Sk'er-Sn),  n.  [L.,fr.  Gr.’Axepwv.]  Class.  Myth. 
The  River  of  Woe,  one  of  the  rivers  of  Hades  ;  hence,  the 
Nether  World  itself. 

Sad  Acheron  of  sorrow,  black  and  deep.  Milton. 

Ach  er  on'tic  (Xk'er-Sn'tTk)  1  a.  [L.  A cheronticus.]  Of  or 
Ach  er  on'ti-cal  (  tl-kal)  (  pertaining  to  Acheron  ;  in¬ 
fernal  ;  hence,  dismal ;  gloomy  ;  moribund. 

||  k  che-val'  (4  she-v&l').  [F.,  lit.,  on  horseback.]  Lit.,  oh 
horseback  ;  astride  ;  with  a  part  on  each  side;  —  used  spe¬ 
cif.  in  designating :  a  The  position  of  an  army  with  the 
wings  separated  by  some  obstacle,  as  a  river  or  swamp. 

A  position  d  cheval  on  a  river  is  pot  one  which  a  general  will¬ 
ingly  assumes.  Sw  inton. 

b  The  position  of  one  who  is  straddling,  that  is,  betting  on 
both  sides  at  once.  Cant,  c  Roulette.  The  position  of  a  bet 
placed  on  two  adjoining  numbers.  It  pays  17  to  1.  Cant. 
a  chieve'  (d-chev'),  v.  t.;  a-chieved'  (-chevd')  ;  a-chiev'ing 
(-chev'Tng).  [ME.  acheven ,  OF.  &  F.  acherer ,  to  finish  ; 
a  (L.  ad)  -f-  OF.  chief ,  F.  chef ,  end,  head,  fr.  L.  caput  head. 
See  chief.]  1.  To  carry  on  to  a  final  close  ;  to  bring  out 
into  a  perfected  state  or  to  a  successful  conclusion  ;  to  ac¬ 
complish  ;  perform  ;  as,  to  achieve  a  feat  or  an  enterprise. 

Far  more  may  be  achieved  in  any  line  by  the  aid  of  a  capital, 
invigorating  motive  than  without  it.  /.  Taylor. 

2.  To  obtain,  or  gain,  as  the  result  of  exertion  ;  to  succeed 
in  gaining;  to  win  ;  attain. 

Some  are  born  great,  some  achieve  greatness.  Shak. 
Thou  hast  achieved  our  liberty.  Milton. 

[ Obs .,  with  a  material  thing  as  the  aim.] 

Show  all  the  spoils  by  valiant  kings  achieved.  Prior. 
He  Kath  achieved  a  maid 

That  paragons  description.  •  Shak. 

3-  To  bring  to  an  end  ;  finish  ;  kill.  Obs.  Shak. 

Syn.  — Fulfill,  complete ;  execute,  carry  out.  See  effect. 
a  chieve',  v.  i.  1.  To  end  or  result.  Obs.  Ld.  Berners. 
2  To  effect  something  ;  to  attain  a  desired  end  or  aim. 
Still  achieving ,  still  pursuing, 

Learn  to  labor  and  to  wait  Longfellow. 

3.  Feudal  Law.  To  do  homage  on  taking  the  feu. 

Her  husband  .  .  will  do  homage  to  Roger  for  the  whole  land; 
her  sisters  will  hold  of  her;  they  will  “  achieve"  (accap  it  are) 
to  her.  that  is,  will  recognize  her  as  their  head.  Pollock  3r  Mait. 
a  chieve'ment  (-ment),  n.  [F.  achbvement.  Cf.  hatch¬ 
ment.]  1.  Act  of  achieving  ;  accomplishment. 

Achievement  has  come  to  be  the  only  real  patent  of  nobility  in 
the  modern  world.  Woodrow  Wilson. 

2.  Anything  achieved  ;  esp.,  something  accomplished  by 
valor,  boldness,  or  praiseworthy  exertion  ;  a  feat ;  a  great 
or  heroic  deed. 

[The  exploits]  of  the  ancient  saints  ...  do  far  surpass  the  most 
famous  achievements  of  pagan  heroes.  Harrow. 

The  highest  achievements  of  the  human  intellect.  Macaulay . 

3.  Her.  An  escutcheon  or  ensign  armorial ;  now,  generally, 
the  funeral  shield  commonly  called  hatchment. 

Syn.  —  See  feat. 

a-chi'la-ry  (d-kFld-rT),  a.  [Gr.  a-  not  -f-  x«A°f  lip.]  Bot. 
Having  no  lip,  as  some  orchidaceous  flowers. 

Ach  il-le'a  (Sk'T-le'd),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  L.,  a  plant,  perh.  the 
same  as  achilleos  ( herba ),  fr.  Gr.  17  ’AxcAAeto;  (/3oTdrr)) ; 
a  plant  said  to  have  been  used  by  Achilles  in  treating  Tele- 
phus.]  Bot.  A  large  genus  of  asteraceous  plants,  mainly 


of  the  Old  World,  distinguished  by  the  flattened  achenes 
and  chaffy  receptacle,  and  including  the  common  yarrow 
(A.  millefolium)  and  the  sueezewort  [A.  ptarmica). 

Ach  11  le'an  (Sk'T-le'dn),  a.  [L.  Achilleus,  Gr.  ’AxtAAeio?.] 
Pert,  to  or  like  Achilles,  as  in  youthful  strength  and  beauty, 
in  valor,  in  invincibleness,  or  in  moody  and  resentful  wrath. 

Achillean  wrath  — an  untamable  petulance.  Emerson. 
Ach  il  le'id  (-Id),  n.  The  original  epic  narrative  which 
(according  to  those  who  consider  the  Iliad  to  be  a  composite 
or  expanded  work)  forms  the  basis  of  the  Iliad,  comprising 
the  books  directly  concerned  with  the  story  of  Achilles. 
A-Chil'les  (d-ktl'ez),  71.  [L.,  fr.  Gr.  ’AxiAAeuy.]  The  sou 
of  Peleus  and  Thetis,  the  hero  of  Homer’s  Iliad,  who  be¬ 
came  the  type  to  the  Greeks  of  youthful  strength,  beauty, 
valor,  and  chivalry.  He  took  part  in  the  Trojan  war, 
knowing  he  would  be  killed,  but  preferring  an  early  death 
to  a  longer  inglorious  life.  In  his  wrath  at  being  deprived 
of  Briseis  by  Agamemnon  he  withdraws  from  the  war,  but 
later  returns  to  it  to  avenge  the  death  of  his  friend  Patro- 
clu8,  and  slays  Hector.  His  death  is  alluded  to  in  the 
Odyssey.  By  dipping  him  in  the  Styx,  his  mother  had 
made  him  invulnerable  except  in  the  heel,  by  which  she 
held  him.  Here  lie  was  finally  fatally  wounded  by  an  arrow 
shot  by  Paris.  See  Amazon,  Chiron  ;  cf.  Hector. 

Achilles  of  England,  Arthur  Wellesley,  Duke  of  Wellington 
(1769-1852).  —  A.  of  Germany,  Albert  Ill..  Margrave  of  Bran¬ 
denburg  (1414-86).  —  Achilles’  tendon  |L.  Achillis  tendo). 
Ana /.,  the  strong  tendon  formed  of  the  united  tendons  of 
the  large  muscles  in  the  calf  of  the  leg,  and  inserted  into 
the  bone  of  the  heel ;  —  so  called  from  the  mythological  ac¬ 
count  of  Achilles  being  held  by  the  heel.  In  most  quadru¬ 
peds  it  is  called  hamstring  (which  see). 

A-Chlm'e  nes  (d-kim'e-nez),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  L.  achaemenis  a 
magic  plant  (Pliny),  Gr.  axaq-iem.]  Rot.  A  genusof  tropi¬ 
cal  American  gesneriaceous  herbs,  commonly  cultivated  for 
their  handsome  flowers,  resembling  gloxinias.  Also  [/.  c.], 
a  plant  of  this  genus. 

Ach  i-nese'  (Sch'T-uez';  -nes'),  n.  sing.  &  pi.  A  native  of 
Achin,  a  kingdom  of  northwestern  Sumatra,  now  under 
Dutch  rule.  The  Achinese  are  a  mixed  Malay,  Indone¬ 
sian,  and  Arab  population,  somewhat  affected  by  Hindu 
culture.  See  Malayo-Polynesian.  —  Ach  i  nese'.  n. 
ach'ing,  ak'ing  (ak'ing),  p.  a.  That  aches  ;  continuously 
painful.  See  ache.  —  ach'ing-ly,  ak'ing  ly,  adv. 
A-chit'O-phel  (d-kTt'$-fgl),  n.  1.  =  Ahithophel. 

2.  The  first  Earl  of  Shaftesbury  (10*21-83);  —  a  nickname 
given  by  his  contemporaries,  and  made  use  of  by  Dryden  in 
his  poem  “  Absalom  and  Achitophel.”  See  Absalom,  2. 
a  chlam'y  date  (d-kl5m'i-dat),  a.  [a-  not  -f  chlamydaie.'] 
Zool.  Without  a  mantle  ;  —  said  of  some  gastropods. 

Ach  la  myd'e  ®  (Xk'ld-mTd'e-e),  n.  pi.  [NL.]  Bot.  A 
subdivision  of  the  Apetabe  embracing  all 
that  are  destitute  of  a  perianth.  See  A  pet-  a 
alm.  —  ach  la-myd'e-ous  (-fis),  a.  (t\ 

a  cho'li-a  (d-ko')T-d),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr. 
dxoAca ;  a-  not  -j-  \oA-q  bile.]  Med.  De¬ 
ficiency  or  want  of  bile.  —  a  chol  ic  (-k51'- 
Tk),  ach'o-lous  (5k'o-ir/s),  o. 
a-chon'drite  (d-k5n'drit),  n.  [a-  not  -j- 
chondriie.']  A  meteoric  stone  destitute  of 
chondrules  ;  — opposed  to  chondrile. 
a-chon  dro-pla'si  a  (-dro-pla'zhT-d  ;  -zT-d), 
n.  [NL. ;  a-  not  -j-  chondro-  -f-  -plasia.]  rurus  cernuus). 
Med.  Lack  of  the  normal  formation  of  cartilage,  as  in  fetal 
rickets. 

A-cho'ri-on  (d-ko'rT-#n),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  d^o>p  scurf.]  Bot. 
A  genus  or  subgenus  of  fungi,  frequently  included  in  the 
genus  O'idium ,  parasitic  on  the  skin  of  men  and  other  ani¬ 
mals.  A.  schcenleinii  causes  favus. 

Ach'ras  (5k'r£s),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  L.  achras ,  Gr.  dxpas,  a  wild 
pear  tree.]  Bot.  a  Syn.  of  Sapota.  b  A  genusof  tropical 
American  sapotaceous  trees  having  leathery  leaves,  small 
flowers  with  a  4-5-parted  corolla,  and  mostly  edible  fruits. 
Otj-  The  genus  Achras  was  originally  based  by  Linneeus  on  the 
marmalade  tree  of  the  West  Indies,  which  he  called  A.  zapota  ; 
but  he  later  described  an  entirely  different  tree,  the  sapodilla, 
under  the  name  Achras  sapota.  The  first  species,  A.  zajiota. 
was  afterward  included  by  Gaertner  in  the  gentiB  Lucuma.  under 
the  name  L.  mamniosa  j  and  this  erroneous  nomenclature  has  be¬ 
come  familiar  to  botanists.  But  Lucuma  is  retained  only  as  the 
name  of  a  genus  consisting  ot  2  Chilean  and  Peruvian  species; 
the  marmalade  tree  is  therefore  Achras  zapota,  while  the  sapo¬ 
dilla  is  Sapota  zapotilla. 

Achro-an'thes  (Sk'ro-Sn'thez),  n.  [NL.  See  achroous  ; 
antho-.]  Bot.  A  large  genus  of  small  terrestrial  orchids 
found  in  Europe,  Asia,  and  America.-  .4.  monophylla,  the 
white  adder’s-mouth,  and  A.  unifolia,  the  green  adder’s- 
mouth.  are  natives  of  the  United  States.  They  have  green¬ 
ish,  inconspicuous  flowers. 

a-chroi'o-cy-thae'mi-a,  or  -the'mi-a  (d-kroi'o-sT-the'mT-d) , 


Achlamvdeous 
Flower  of  Liz- 
ard’s-tail  (Sau- 


Achromatic  Prism. 


71.  [NL. ;  Gr.  a.\po  109  colorless  -f-  cyto-  -{-  -fisetniu.")  Med. 
Deficiency  of  haemoglobin  in  the  red  blood  corpuscles, 
ach'ro-ite  (5k'ro-it),  u.  [See  achroous;  -ite.]  Min.  A 
colorless  variety  of  tourmaline, 
ach'ro-mat'ic  (-mSt'T k),  a.  [Gr.  dxp<*Wro?  colorless ;  a-  not 
-f-  xpa>M<x,  xpwparos,  color. 1  1.  Optics.  Free  from  color  ; 

refracting  light  without  decomposing  it  into  its  constit¬ 
uent  colors  ;  giving  or  showing  images  almost  free  fro**i 
extraneous  colors ;  as,  an  achromatic  telescope 
or  microscope  ;  achromatic  images. 

2.  Biol,  a  Uncolored  ;  not  readily  colored  by 
the  usual  staining  agents  ;  —  said  of  tissue,  b 
Composed  of  achromatin. 

3.  Music.  Without  accidentals  or  modulation, 
achromatic  condenser.  Optics,  an  achromatic  lens 
used  as  a  condenser.  —  a.  lens.  Optics,  a  lens  com¬ 
posed  usually  of  two  separate  lenses,  a  convex 
and  a  concave,  of  substances  having  different 
refractive  and  dispersive  powers,  as  crown  and 
flint  glass,  with  the  curvatures  so  adjusted  that 
the  chromatic  aberration  produced  by  the  one  ACjir0. 
is  corrected  by  the  other,  and  light  emerges  nmtic  Lens, 
from  the  compound  lens  undecomposed,  or 

nearly  so.  —  a.  prism.  Optics ,  a  prism  constructed  on  the 
same  principle  as  an  achromatic 
lens,  so  that  a  ray  of  white, 
light  passed  through  it  is  re-’* 
fractea,  but  is  nearly  free  from 
color.  —  a.  spindle.  Biol.  See 
spindle,  Biol. 

ach  ro-mat'ic,  n.  A  telescope  hav¬ 
ing  an  achromatic  object  glass, 
a  chro'ma  tin  (a-kro'md-tTn),  n.  Biol.  The  substance  of 
the  cell  nucleus  which  is  not  readily  colored  by  basic  stains ; 

—  opposed  to  chromatin. 

a  chro'ma  tism  (-tlz’m),  n.  State  or  quality  of  being 
achromatic  ;  as,  the  achromatism  of  a  lens, 
a  chro'ma  tize  (d-kro'md-tlz),  v.  t.  ;  -tized  (-tizd) ;  -tiz'- 
ing  (-tiz'Tng).  To  deprive  of  color;  to  make  achromatic.  — 

—  a-chro  ma  ti  za'tion  (-tl-za'shiin ;  -ti-zi '-),  n. 
a-chro'ma  to-,  achromat  Combining  forms  fr.  Gr. 

d\pa>fiaTO?,  colorless.  See  achromatic. 
a  chro'ma  tous  (a-kro'md-tils),  a.  [See  achromatic.] 
Lacking,  or  deficient  in,  color  ;  as,  achromatous  blood, 
a-chro'mic  (-mlk),  a.  [Gr.  dxpwjAO?  colorless;  a-  not  -f- 
Xputpa  color.]  Free  from  color  ;  colorless  ;  as,  in  Physiol. 
Chein.,  the  achromic  point  of  a  starch  solution  acted  upon 
by  an  amylolytic  enzyme  is  the  point  at  which  it  fails  to 
give  any  color  with  iodine. 

ach  ro  o-dex'trin  (itk'ro-o-dSks'trln),  n.  [Gr.  dxpoo?  color¬ 
less  -f-  E.  dextrin .]  Chem.  A  variety  of  dextrin  not  color¬ 
able  by  iodine.  See  dextrin. 

ach'ro-ous  (Sk'r6-?7s),  a.  [Gr.  axpoo? ;  a-  not  -f  \po* 
color.]  Colorless;  achromatic. 

Ach  y  ran'thes  (Sk'T-rSn'thez),  n.  [NL.;  Gr.  axvpa  chaff, 
husks  -{-avdos  flower.]  a  Bot.  A  genus  of  tropical  amaran- 
thaceous  herbs  leaving  spicate  flowers,  the  sepals  being 
pointed  or  awn-tipped,  b  [/.  c.]  Hort.  Any  of  several 
species  of  Iresine  (which  see). 

a  cic'u  la  (d-8lk'u-/a),  n./  pi.  -las  (-le).  [L.,  dim.  of  acus 
needle.]  A  needlelike  spine,  bristle,  or  crystal, 
a-cic'u  lar  (-ldr),  a.  Needle-shaped  ;  slender  like  a  needle 
or  bristle,  as  some  leaves  or  crystals ;  also,  having  sharp 
points  like  needles.  —  a  clc'U-lar-ly,  adv. 
a-cic'u  late  (d-slk'u-lat)  1  a.  Bot.  &  Zool.  a  Furnished 
a-cic'u-lat  ed  (-lat'6d)  f  with  aciculae.  b  Acicular. 

C  Marked  with  fine  irregular  streaks  like  needle  scratches, 
a-cic'u-lum  (-Him),  n.;  pi.  E.  -lums  (-lwmz),  L.  -la  (-Id). 
[NL.  See  acicula.]  A  needlelike  spine  or  bristle  of  an 
animal  or  plant;  specif.,  Zool.,  one  of  the  stiff  setae  in  the 
base  of  a  parapodium  of  an  annelid. 

ac'id  (Ss'Td),  a.  [L.  acidus  sour,  fr.  a  root  meaning  to  be 
sharp  :  cf.  F.acide.  Cf.  acute.]  1.  Sour,  sharp,  or  biting 
to  the  taste ;  tart ;  having  the  taste  of  vinegar  ;  as,  acid 
fruits  or  liquors.  Also  fig.,  sour-tempered. 

lie  was  stern  and  his  face  as  acid  as  ever.  A.  Trollope. 

2.  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  of  the  nature  of,  an  acid. 

3.  Having  acid-forming  constituents  present  in  excess  of 
the  proportion  required  to  form  a  neutral  or  normal  com¬ 
pound  ;  as,  acid  salts ;  acid  (highly  siliceous)  rocks. 

Syn.  —  See  sour. 

acid  albumin.  Physiol.  Chem.  See  albuminate.  —  a.  amide. 
Chem.  =  amide  b.  —  a.  anhydride.  Chem.  =  anhydride 
a.  —  a.  azide.  Chem.,  the  azide  of  an  acid  radical.  —  a. 
bromide  or  chloride,  Chem.,  the  bromide  or  chloride  of  an 
acid  radical.— a.  brown.  See  dye. — a.  chloride,  Chem.,  a 
chloride  of  an  acid  radical,  as  acetyl  chloride.  — a.  color  or 
dye,  a  dye  which  is  either  an  acid,  as  picric  acid,  or  a  salt 
in  which  the  color  is  due  to  the  acia  constituent.  Acid 


achaufe.  +  achafe. 

A'chaz  a'k&z ).  Bib. 

Ach'a-zib  (fik'd-zlb).  D.  Bib. 
Ach'bor  (llk'bOr).  Bib. 
ache  tach),  n.  IF.  See  H.]  The 
letter  H. 

ache  (5ch),  n.  [F.  ache,  L.  aj>\- 
uni  parsley.]  Any  one  of  sev¬ 
eral  apiaceous  plants,  as  wild 
celery,  parsley,  etc.  Obs. 
A-che'an  (d-ke'<In).  Var  of 
Ach. kan. 

a-check',  v.  t.  la-  +  c7<ecA\] 
To  check.  Obs. 

^-chei'la-ry.  Var.  of  aciiilary. 
a-chei'li-a(a-kl'lT-d),  n.  Terat. 
[NL  :  a-  not  -4-  Gr.  xeiAo?  lip.] 
Congenital  absence  of  lips, 
a-chei'lous  (-las),  a.  1.  Terat. 
Marked  by  ache  ilia. 

2.  Bot  =  aciiilary. 
a-chei'ri-a  (-rT-d),  n.  JNL  ;  a- 
not  4-  Gr.  xeip,  XctP®^»  hand.] 
Terat.  Absence  of  hands.  — 
a  chei'rous  (  ras),  a. 
a-chei'rus  (-r«s),  n.  [NL.] 
Terat.  A  handless  monster, 
acheke  4*  acheck,  achoke. 
a-chek'ke.  v.  t.  To  check  Obs. 
achelor  -f  ashlar. 
a-che'ni-um  (d-ke'nY-um),  n.  ; 
pi.  nia  (-d).  [NL.1  An  achene. 
a-che' no-carp.  u.  [See  achene; 
-carp.]  Bot,  Any  dry  indehis- 
cent  fruit,  as  au‘ achene.  a  sa¬ 
mara,  etc. 

acb'e-no'di-uin  < fi  k'P-n  fl'd  Y- 
um),n.;  pi.  -dia  (-d).  [NL.  See 
ACIIKXIUM.1  Bot.  A  cremocarp. 
ach'er.  ak'er  (ak'5r),  w.  One 
that  aches. 


;is  pa' - 

#-r0n'tTs  p&b'ti-lr/m ).  I L.]  Food 
for  Acheron;  —  said  of  a  person 
who  deserves  to  die. 

Plautus  (  C’asina.  II.  i.  12). 
achesoun.  n.  [OF.  acheison,  a- 
chaison,  L.  occasio.)  Occasion; 
purpose.  Obs. 

Ach'e-ta  (ftk't'-td).  A-chet'i- 
dae  (d-kft'T-de ).  [NL  ,  fr.^  L. 
a cheta.  Gr.  i?X€TT)?  (Doric  «X*~ 
ra)  the  male  cicada,  fr. 
to  sound,  chirp.]  Zool.  Syns.  of 
Gryllus,  Gkyllid.e. 
achete,  r.  t.  To  escheat.  Obs. 
a-che 'tous.  Var.  of  ach.etois. 
A-cheu'li-an  (d-shft'lT-dn),  a. 
IF.  acheuleen.)  Pale  ethnology. 
Of  or  pertaining  to  St.  Acheul, 
France,  where  were  discovered 
rude  flints  of  an  early  paleo¬ 
lithic  period;  hence,  pert,  to  the 
period  of  these  flints  or  designat¬ 
ing  similar  deposits.  The  Acheu- 
lian  is  now  not  usually  distin¬ 
guished  from  the  Ch  el  lean 
epoch.  See  paleolithic. 
acheve.  +  achieve. 
ache'weed7  (Sch'wed'),  n.  ( ache 
parsley  weed.]  Gout  weed. 
A-chi/a  (d-kT'd).  D.  Bd>. 

A  'chi-ach'arrus  ( S'kl-ftk'd-riZs). 
Bib.  [achar.  I 

a-chiar'  (d-chtir').  Var.  of  | 
A-chi'as  (d-kT'ds).  Bib. 
a^chiev',  a-chlev'a-bl.  Achieve, 
achievable.  Ref.  Sp. 
a-chiev'a-ble,  a.  See  -able. 
a-chiev'ance.  n.  I  OF.  ache- 
vavee.]  Achievement.  Obs. 
a-chievd'  Achieved.  Ref.  Sp. 


a-chi'li-a.  Var.  of  ach f.ilia. 

a-chill',  adv.  tf  a.  Chilly, 
ach  il-le'ic  (S  k'Y- 1  e'l  k),  a. 
Chem.  Pert,  to  or  designating 
an  acid  obtained  from  yarrow 
( Achillea  millefolium),  perhaps 
identical  with  aconitic  acid, 
ach  il-le'in,  ach  il-le'ine  (&k'Y- 
le'Yn ),  n.  Chem.  A  brownish 
red  bitter  substance  obtained 
from  Achillea  millefolium .  It 
is  an  alkaloid  and  glucoside. 
a  chil  lo-dyn'i-a  (d-kil'fi-dYn'- 
Y-d),  n.  [NL.;  Achilles  -t-  -odyn- 
»«.]  Med.  Pain  in  the  Achilles’ 
tendon. 

a-chi'lous.  Var.  of  ACHEILOU3 
A'chim  <  a'kYm).  Bib. 
A-chim'a-as  (d  -  k  Y  m  '  ft  -  fis). 
D.  Bib. 

A-chi'man(d-kl'mdn).  D.  Bib. 
a-chime',  adv.  Chiming. 
A-chim'e  lech  (d-klm't-lek  ),  A- 
chi'moth  (d-kT'mSth),  A-chin'- 
o-am  ( d-kYn'ft-ftm).  1>.  Bib. 
A'chi-or  (a'kY-5r).  Bib. 
a'chi-o'te  (a'che-d'tS),  n.  [Sn. 
achiote,  fr.  Am.  Indian  arhiotf .] 
Seeds  of  the  annntto  tree;  also, 
annatto,  or  the  annatto  tree. 
a-chi'ra(a-che'ra),  n.  The  plant 
Canna  edulis.  See  Canna, 

TOl’S-LES-MOIS. 

a-chl'rl-a.  a-chi'rous.  Vars.  of 

ACHF.IRIA,  ACH  El  ROUS. 
A-chis'a-mech  (a  -  kYs'd  -  m"k). 
I).  Bib.  [(ttk'Y-tfib).  Bib.  I 
A'cbish  (a'klsh),  Ach'l-tob| 
||  ach'-laut  (aK'lout'),  n.  [G  , 
*  ach’  eound.1  Phan  The  sound 
of  ch  as  in  German  a  ch.  BarA, 


etc.  Cf.  ich-laut,  and  see 

Guide  to  Pron.,  §  144. 
a-chlor  hy 'dri-a  ( a  -  k  1  5  r '  h  I'- 
drY-d),  n.  [NL.  See  a-  not; 
chlorh ydric. )  Med.  Absence 
of  hydrochloric  acid  from  the 
gastric  juice. 

a-chlo_ro-phyl-la'ceous  (d-kl5'- 
rfi-fY-la'shus),  a.  Bot.  Achlo- 
rophyllous. 

a-chlo  ro-phyl'lous  (-fYl'us),  a 
Bot.  Having  no  chlorophyll, 
achao-rop'si-a  (&k/lf»-r5p'si-d), 
n.  (NL.;  a-  not  -f  cfdor-  + 
-opsin.)  Med.  Inability  to  per¬ 
ceive  the  color  green, 
achme.  ^  acme. 

Ach'me  tha  (Rk'mf-thd).  Bib. 
Ach'o-bor  tfik'O-bSr).  f).  Bib. 
achoke.  achoken,  v.  t.  (AS.  d- 
Cftocinn.  \  To  choke.  Obs. 
ach'o-lite.  +  acolyte. 
a-chol'l-thite  +  acolouthite. 
ach'o-lous  (kk'o-luB),  a.  (Gr. 
axoAo?  without  bile;  a-  not  4- 
yoAi;  hile.l  Deficient  in  bile. 
A'chor  (S'kSr).  Bib. 
a'chor  (a'kftr;  &k'5r),  n. ;  pi. 
achores  (d-k5'rez).  (L.,  lr.  Gr. 
ax<*>P  scurf.  ]  Med.  A  pustule- 
a-chor'dal  (d-kfir'ddl),  a.  [Gr- 
not  4.  x°P&V  acord.]  Anat.  = 

ACHORDATE. 

Ach'or-da'ta  (ft  k'8  r  -  d  a't  d). 

n.pl.  (NL.  See  a- not;  Chor. 
data. J  fool.  An  artificial  group 
of  animals  destitute  of  a  noto¬ 
chord.  It  includes  the  I nverte- 
hrata  except  the  Tunicata  and 
Adelochorda.  —  a-chor'date,  a. 


achorn.  ^  acorn. 

a-cho'te  (a-ch5'tS).  Var.  of 

ACHIOTE. 

ach  ro-ac  y-to'BiB  (fik'rC-Rs'Y- 
tO'sYB),  n.  [NL.;  a-  not  4-  Gr. 
Xpoa  color  -j-  cyto-  ‘4-  -oxut.l 
Med.  Excessive  development 
of  lymph  or  colorless  cells, 
a-chro'ma  (d-kr5'ind).  n.  (NL.; 
a- not  4-  Gr.  XP^M®  color.]  Med. 
Lack  of  normal  pigmentation  ; 
paleness.— a-chro'mic  (-mYk),  a. 
ach^o-ma'Bi  a<  ak'rr.-ma'zhY-d  ; 
-zY-d),  n.  INL.J  =  ACH  ROMA, 
ach'ro-mat'  (ak'nVm&t'),  n. 
(G.l  An  achromatic  lens, 
ach^ro-mal'i-cal  ly,  adv.  of  ach¬ 
romatic. 

a-chro'ma- tic 'i-ty  (d-kr5'md- 
tYs'Y-tt), //.  Achromatism, 
a-chro' ma-tol'y-siB  (-tBl'Y-sYs), 
n.  lachromato-  +  -lysis.)  Med. 
Disorganization  of  the  achro¬ 
matic  part  of  a  cell, 
a-chro'ma-top'si  a  (-tSp'sY-d), 
n.  [NL.;  acnromato-A-  -opsia.] 
Med.  Color  blindness, 
a^chro'ma^top  ay  (-tftp'eY  ),  n. 
=  achromatopsia. 
a-chro  ma-to'BiB  (-td'sYB),  n. 
(NL.  ;  achromato-  -)-  -o.«i.«.] 
Med .  A  diseased  condition  due 
to  lack  of  pigmentation  in  the 
integumentary  tissues, 
a-chro'ma  tu /ri-a  (  tQ'rY-a).  n. 
(NL.;  achromato-  4  -t/ria.J 
Med.  Colorless  state  of  urine, 
a-chro'mi  a  (d-kr6'mY-d)t  n. 
[NL.]  Med.  Achroma. 
a-chro'mo-der'ma  (d-kr5'mfi- 
dOr'md),  n.  [NL.;  Gr.  axpiopo^ 


colorless  -f  -derm.)  Med.  =  leu- 
coderma. 

ach  ro-moph'i-loua  (Bk'nVmCf'- 
Y-lus),  a.  Physiol.  Not  readily 
colored  by  stains, 
ach'ro-mo-trich'i-a  (-mr»-trYk'- 
Y-d),  n.  INL.;  Gr.  axpiopo^  col¬ 
orless  -»-  Opl£,  Tpi^o?,  hair.] 
Absence  of  pigment  in  the  hair. 
a-chro'mou8  (d  -  krO'mfiB),  a. 
Colorless ;  achromic. 
a-chron'lc,  a-chron'i-cal,  a. 
( Corrupts,  for  acronyc,  -ycal.  — 
a-chron'1-cal-ly,  adv 
a-chron'y-chal,  a.  Corrupt  of 

ACKONYCHAL. 

Ach'aa,  Ach'sah  (Bk's/i),  n. 
[ Heb.  ’ Aksdh .]  Lit.,  anklet  ; — 
fern.  prop.  name. 

Ach'ih&ph  (ttk'Bhif)  Bib. 
acht.  f  AUGHT,  EIGHT,  OUGHT. 
A'chu-as  (a'ch5ci-az),  n.  pi.  A 
pygmy  people  of  the  Belgian 
Kongo.  [of  ACHIOTE. | 

a'chue'te  (a'chwa'ta).  Var 
a-chy'U-a  (d-kl'lT-d),  n.  [NL.; 
a-  not  Gr.  yvAos  chyle.]  Med. 
Absence  or  deficiency  of  the 
chyle.  —  a-chy'louB  (-ft/s),  a. 
a-chy'mi-a  (a-kl'mY-d),  n. 
[NL.;  a-  not  4  Gr.  Y v/ao*  juice.] 
Med.  Deficient  formation  of 
chyme.  —  a-chy 'mous  (-mi**),  a 
Ach'zib  (ttk'zYh).  Bib 
Ach'zi-ba  <  Rk 'zY-bd).  D  Bib. 
ac'i-cle  ( Rs'r-k’l),  n  =  ACICULA. 
a-cic'u-ll-form  (d-BYk'fl-lY- 
ffirm ),  a  clc  'u  line  (-lYn ;  -lTn ),  a. 

=  ACICULAR. 

a  cic'u -11  te  ( -lit),  n.  Aikinite. 


ale,  senate,  c&re,  am,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofa ;  eve,  Svent,  find,  recent,  maker ;  Ice,  Ill ;  old,  Sbey,  orb,  Sdd,  s6ft,  connect ;  use,  unite,  urn,  Up,  circus,  menu ; 

(]  Foreign  Word,  t  Obsolete  Variant  of.  4-  combined  with.  =  equals. 
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dyes  are  used  in  an  acid  bath  and  chiefly  upon  animal  fibers. 
—  acid  dyspepsia.  See  dyspepsia.  —  a.*  gloss,  Stoneciitting , 
a  polish  produced  with  the  aid  of  acids,  as  oxalic  acid.  —  a. 
green,  a.  magenta.  See  dye.  —  a.  process,  Iron  Metal. , 
that  variety  of  either  the  Bessemer  or  the  open-hearth 
process  in  which  the  cquverter  or  hearth  is  lined  with 
acid,  that  is,  highly  siliceous,  material ;  —  opposed  to 
basic  process.  —  a.  salt.  Chem.  a  A  salt  in  which  the  re¬ 
placeable  hydrogen  of  the  corresponding  acid  is  only  par¬ 
tially  exchanged  for  metallic  atoms  or  basic  radicals :  as, 
acid  potassium  sulphate  is  an  acid  salt,  b  A  salt,  what¬ 
ever  its  constitution,  which  gives  an  acid  reaction  ;  thus, 
copper  sulphate,  which  is  formed  by  the  union  of  a  strong 
acid  with  a  weak  base,  is  an  acid  salt  in  this  sense,  though 
theoretically  it  is  a  neutral  salt. —  a.  sodium  carbonate. 
Chem.  =  sodium  bicarbonate.  —  a.  steel,  steel  produced 
by  the  acid  process.  —  a.  tide.  Physiol. ,  a  temporary  con¬ 
dition  of  increased  acidity  of  the  urine  noticeable  after 
fasting,  due  to  insufficient  withdrawal  of  acid  radicals 
from  the  blood,  owing  to  nonsecretion  of  gastric  juice.  — 
a.  value,  Anal.  Chem.,  a  value  obtained  in  analysis  of  oils, 
fats,  etc.,  being  the  number  of  milligrams  of  potassium 
hydroxide  required  to  neutralize  the  free  fatty  acids  in  a 
gram  of  substance.  —  a.  violet,  a.  yellow.  See  Dine, 
add  (Ss'id),  ii.  1.  A  sour  substance. 

2.  Chem.  a  Any  one  of  a  class  of  substances  which 

typically  are  soluble  in  water,  sour  in  taste,  and  redden 
vegetable  blues,  as  litmus :  (1)  In  the  older  chemistry,  an 
oxide  of  a  negative  element  or  radical  which  forms  salts  by 
direct  union  with  bases  ;  as,  sulphuric  acid,  S03,  unites 
with  the  base  calcium  oxide,  CaO,  to  form  calcium  sul¬ 
phate,  CaO  S08.  (2)  According  to  modern  views,  a  com¬ 

pound  containing  hydrogen  capable  of  being  replaced  by 
positive  elements  or  radicals  to  form  salts,  or,  in  terms  of 
the  dissociation  theory,  a  compound  that  dissociates  in 
aqueous  solution  with  the  production  of  hydrogen  ions; 
as,  sulphuric  acid,  H2S04,  in  aqueous  solution  reacts  with 
the  base  calcium  hydroxide,  Ca(OH)2,  to  form  calcium 
sulphate,  CaS04,  and  water.  Only  a  few  acids  contain  no 
oxygen;  and  these  are  sometimes  called  hydraczds  in  dis¬ 
tinction  from  the  others,  called  oxygen  acids  or  oxyacids: 
See  also  sulphacid.  Acias  may  be  regarded  as  salts  of  hy¬ 
drogen,  hence  the  names,  sometimes  used,  hydrogen  nitrate 
for  nitric  acid,  hydrogen  sulphate  for  sulphuric  acid,  etc. 
Op*  Names  of  oxyacids  ena  in  -ic  and  their  corresponding 
salts  in  -ate ,  unless  it  is  desired  to  indicate  increasing  pro¬ 
portions  of  oxygen,  as  in  the  following  series:  Ai/pachloroiw 
acid,  HCIO;  chloroas  acid.  HC102;  chloric  acid,  HC103; 
perchloric  acid,  HC104.  Salts  formed  from  -ous  acids  take 
the  ending  -ite  ;  as,  potassium  chloriYe. 

b  By  extension,  a  compound  which  in  any  solvent  disso¬ 
ciates,  with  the  production  of  hydrogen  ions ;  as,  an  am- 
mono-acid.  See  am  mono-. 

3.  Elec .  Dilute  sulphuric  acid,  used  in  storage  batteries, 
acid  egg.  A  cylindrical  cistern  from  which  acid  is  forced 

by  compressed  air,  as  in  manufacturing  sulphuric  acid, 
ac'id— fast',  a.  Biol.  Not  easily  decolorized  by  acids  or 
other  agents  when  stained;  — said  of  bacilli,  tissues,  etc. 
a  cidic  (d-sTd'Tk),  a.  1.  Acid-forming ;  as,  silicon  is  the 
chief  acidic  element  of  rocks. 

2.  —  acid,  a.,  3. 

ac  i-dii'er-ous  (Xs'T-dif'er-as),  a.  [L.  acidus  sour  -f-  \fcr- 
Containing  or  yielding  an  acid, 
ac  i-dii'ic  (Ss'T-dif'Tk),  a.  Min.  Producing  acidity;  con¬ 
verting  into  an  acid;  — said  of  oxygen,  etc. 
a-cil  i  fi-ca'tion  (d-sTd'T-fl-ka'sliim),  n.  Actor  process  of 
acidifying. 

a-cid'i  fi  er  (d-std'T-fl'er),  n.  Chem.  One  that  acidifies; 
8pecif.,an  element  or  group  whose  presence  produces  acid¬ 
ity  ;  —  orig.  applied  to  oxygen. 

a-cid'i-fy  (-fi),  I-  &  i-  /  a-cid'i-fied  (-fid);  a-cid'i-fy'ing. 
[L.  acidus  sour,  acid  -f-  -fy.]  1.  To  make  or  become  acid; 
to  convert  into  an  acid  ;  as,  to  acidify  sugar. 

2.  To  sour  ;  to  embitter. 

His  thin  existence  all  acidified  into  rage.  Carlyle. 
ac  i  dim'e-ter  (Ss'T-dnn'e-ter),  n.  [L.  acidus  aeid-f--me/'er.] 
Chem.  A  device,  apparatus,  or  standard  solution  for  as¬ 
certaining  the  strength  of  acids. 

acl  dim'e  try  (-trT),  n.  [L.  acidus  acid  -f-  - metry .]  Chem. 
The  measurement  of  the  strength  of  acids,  or  of  the  quan¬ 
tity  of  tree  acid  present  in  a  solution,  by  titrating,  or  by 
measuring  the  volume  of  carbon  dioxide  set  free  from  a 
carbonate,  or  by  some  other  method.  —  acl-di-met'ric 
(-dT-mgt'rTk),  met'ri-cal  (-rt-kal),  a. 
a-cidl-ty  (a-sTd'T-ti),  11.  [L.  aciditas:  cf.  F.  acid  ite.'] 

1.  Quality  or  state  of  being  acid  or  sour  ;  sourness  ;  tart¬ 
ness  ;  sharpness  to  the  taste  ;  as,  the  acidity  of  lemon  juice. 

2.  Chem.  Combining  power  (of  abase),  that  is,  the  power 
to  unite  with  one  or  more  equivalents  of  an  acid. 

a-cid'U-late  (a-sTd[u-lat),  v.  t.  ;  -lat'ed  (-lat'Sd);  -lat'ing 
(-Yng).  [See  acidulous.]  To  make  moderately  sour  or 
acid;  to  sour  somewhat.  — a-cid'U-la'tion  (-la'shdn),  11. 
a-cid'u-lous  (-Ids),  a.  [L.  acidulus ,  dim.  of  acidus.  See 
acid.]  Slightly  sour;  subacid;  sourish. 

I  gee  .  .  .  men  dwell  in  contentment  with  noisy  scullions  or 
taking  into  their  lives  acidulous  vestals  Stevenson. 

Syn.  —  See  sour. 

acidulous  mineral  waters,  such  as  contain  carbonic  acid, 
ac'i  er  age  (5s'T-er-aj),  n.  [F.  acier  age,  fr.  acier  steel.] 
The  process  of  coating  the  surface  of  a  metal  plate  (as  a  ste¬ 
reotype  plate)  with  steel-like  iron  by  electrolysis  ;  steeling. 


acl-er-ate  (is'T-er-at),  v.  t.;  -at'ed  (-at/Sd) ;  -at'ing  (-Tng). 
[F.  acier  steel  -f-  -ate.]  To  convert  into  steel  ;  as,  to 
acierate  iron  by  cementation.  —  ac'i-er-a'tion  (-a'shdn),  n. 
ac'i-form  (5s'i-f6nn),  a.  [L.  acus  needle  -f-  -form.]  Shaped 
like  a  needle. 


ac  i-na'ceous  (Ss'T-na'shds),  a.  [L.  acinus  a  grape,  grape- 
stone.]  Bot.  Containing  seeds  or  kernels, 
ac  i  nac'i-form  (5s/T-n8s'i-f6rm  ;  d- 
sin'd-sT- ;  277),  a.  [L.  acinaces  a 
short  sword  4-  -form.]  Bot.  Scimi-  .  .  .„  _  . 

tar-shaped  ;  as,  an  acinaciform  leaf.  Acmacitorm  Leaf. 

Ac  i  ne'ta  (Ss'Y-ne'td),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  dfciVrjTos  immov¬ 
able.]  Zool.  A  genus  of  suctorial  Infusoria  having  a  pedi- 
cellated  lorica  and  all  the  tentacles  suctorial, 
a  cin'i  form  (d-sin'T-fSrm),  a.  [L.  acinus  a  grape,  grape- 
stone  -f-  -jorm.]  1.  Having  the  form  of  a  cluster  of  grapes  ; 
clustered  like  grapes. 

2  Full  of  6mall  kernels  like  a  grape, 
ac'i-nose  (is'T-nos)  I  a.  [L.  acinosus ,  fr.  acinus  grape- 
ac'i  nous  (5s'i-nds)  J  stone.]  Consisting  of  or  containing 
acini ;  as,  acinose  or  acinous  glands. 

aci  nus  (Xs'i-nfts),  n. ;  pi.  -ni  (-ni).  [L.,  grape,  grape- 

stone.]  1.  Bot.  a  An  individual  drupelet  in  a  multiple 
fruit,  as  in  the  blackberry  or  raspberry,  b  A  berry,  esp. 
a  grape,  c  A  small  bony  seed  or  kernel,  as  a  grape  seed. 
2.  Anat.  One  of  the  small  sacs  or  alveoli  in  which  the  ul¬ 


timate  ramifications  of  the  duct  of  a  racemose  gland  termi¬ 
nate.  They  are  lined  or  filled  with  the  secreting  cells. 

-a'cious  (-S'slrns).  [L.  -ax,  -am-f-  -01/5.]  An  adjective  suf¬ 
fix  meaning  given  to ,  abounding  in,  tending  to  ;  as  in  pug- 
n acious,  fallacious,  mendacious,  etc. 

Ac  i  pen'ser  (5s'i-pen'ser),  n.  [L.,  a  fish,  perh.  the  stur¬ 
geon.]  Zobl.  The  genus  of  fishes  which  includes  the  ordi¬ 
nary  sturgeons.  See  sturgeon. 

Ac'i-pen  ser'i-dae  (-pSn-sgr'T-de),  n.pl.  [NL.]  Zobl.  The 
family  of  chondrostean  fishes  including  only  common  and 
shovel-nosed  sturgeons.  — ac  i-pen'ser  id  (-pSn'ser-Td),  n. 

ac  i  pen'ser-oid  (-pSn'ser-oid),  a.  \_Acipenser  -| — oid.] 
Zobl.  Like  or  pert,  to  the  sturgeons.  —  ac'i-pen'ser-oid,  n. 

A'cis  (a'sTs),  n.  [L.  Gr.  'Axis.]  Class.  Myth.  A  Sicil¬ 
ian  youth,  beloved  by  the  nymph  Galatea,  and  slain  by  the 
Cyclops  Polyphemus,  who  was  jealous  of  his  success.  His 
blood  was  changed  into  the  river  Acis  near  Mt.  Etna. 

-ac'i-ty  (-Ss'T-tT).  [Fr.  L.  - acitas ,  -acilatem:  cf.  F.  -acitk. 
See  -  acious;  -ty.]  A  suffix  forming  names  of  qualities,  as  ra- 
pa city,  pngna-city,  veracity,  etc.  It  corresponds  to  -acious. 

Ack'er  man  ax'le  (Sk'er-mdn).  A  front  steering  axle,  used 
esp.  on  automobiles,  consisting  of  a  rigid  bar  having  a 
swiveling  axle  attachment  at  each  end  turned  by  a  drag 
link,  controlled  by  a  steering  pillar,  and  so  devised  that 
in  turning  a  corner  the  inner  wheel  turns  sharper  than 
the  outer,  thus  insuring  positive  turning  with  the  motive 
powder  from  behind. 

ac-know'  (Xk-no'),  v.  t.  [a-  4-  know  ;  AS.  oncnawan.]  Obs. 

1.  To  recognize.  “  You  will  not  be  acknown.”  B.  Jonson. 

2.  To  acknowledge  ;  confess.  Chaucer. 

to  be  acknown  (often  with  of  or  on),  to  acknowledge. 

ac  knowledge  (5k-n51'Sj ;  -Tj  ;  by  some,  esp.  in  England, 
-110'lgj),  v.  t.  ;  ac-knowl'edged  (-?jd  ;  -Tjd)  ;  ac-knowl'edg- 
ing.  [Prob.  fr.  a-  -j-  the  verb  knowledge.  See  knowledge  ; 
cf.  acknow.]  1.  To  own  or  admit  the  knowledge  of ;  to 
recognize  as  a  fact  or  truth  ;  to  declare  one’s  belief  in  ;  as, 
to  acknowledge  the  being  of  a  God  ;  — often  followed  by  an 
objective  with  an  infinitive,  or  by  a  dependent  sentence. 

I  acknowledge  my  transgressions.  Ps.  li.  3. 

For  ends  generally  acknowledged  to  be  good.  Macaulay . 

The  king  promised  to  acknowledge  himself  to  be  the  author  of 
the  enterprise.  Robertson. 

2.  To  own  or  recognize  in  a  particular  character  or  rela¬ 
tionship  ;  to  admit  the  claims  or  authority  of;  to  recognize. 

In  all  thy  wayR  acknowledge  Ilim.  Prov.  iii.  0. 

By  my  soul,  I’ll  ne’er  acknowledge  thee  Shak. 

3.  To  own  with  gratitude  or  as  a  benefit  or  an  obligation  ; 
as,  to  acknowledge  a  favor,  or  the  receipt  of  a  letter. 

They  his  gifts  acknowledged  none.  Milton. 

4.  To  own  as  genuine ;  to  assent  to,  as  a  legal  instrument, 
to  give  it  validity  ;  to  avow  or  admit  in  legal  form  ;  to  make 
acknowledgment  of  ;  as,  to  acknowledge  a  deed. 

Syn.  —  Grant,  concede,  allow,  assent,  accept,  recognize.  — 
Acknowledge,  admit,  own,  avow,  confess  agree  in  the  idea 
of  assent,  frequently  under  some  sort  of  pressure.  Acknowl¬ 
edge,  as  here  compared,  implies  the  making  public  of  one’s 
knowledge  of  something  which  has  been,  or  might  have 
been,  kept  back  or  concealed ;  as,  to  acknowledge  a  secret 
marriage,  one’s  faults,  one’s  ignorance.  Admit ,  with  less 
suggestion  of  possible  concealment,  stresses  the  notion  of 
granting  or  conceding,  and  refers  rather  to  facts  than  to 
their  implications ;  to  admit  a  charge  may  involve  merely 
the  granting  of  the  fact  alleged,  not  necessarily  (as  fre¬ 
quently  with  acknowledge)  the  acceptance  of  the  point  of 
view  which  the  charge  implies.  Oiru  is  less  formal  than 
acknowledge,  and  regards  the  thing  acknowledged  in  its 
relation  to  one’s  self  ;  as,  to  oirn  one’s  self  at  a  loss,  to  own 
to  forty  years.  Avow  implies  an  open  or  bold  declaration, 
frequently  in  the  face  of  hostility  ;  as,  to  avoir  one’s  princi¬ 
ples,  one’s  participation  in  a  movement.  Confess  (opposed 
to  deny)  usually  applies  to  what  one  feels  to  be  wrong 
(as,  to  confess  a  crime) ;  but  it  is  often  used  with  no  such 
implication,  suggesting  merely  deference  to  the  opinion 
of  others  ;  as,  I  am  not,  I  confess,  convinced.  See  allow, 
agree,  grant,  recognize. 


I  do  not  think  there  is  an  able  writer  in  verse  of  the  present  day 
who  would  not  be  proud  to  acknowledge  his  obligation*  to  the 
Keliques  ;  .  .  .  lor  myself,  I  am  happy  in  this  occasion  to  make 
a  public  avowal  of  my  own.  Wordsworth. 

She  excused  herself  for  her  fault  not  by  admitting  and  de¬ 
ploring  it,  but  by  pleading  not  guilty.  Thackeray. 

When  a  man  owns  himself  to  nave  been  in  an  error,  he  does  but 
tell  you  in  other  words  that  lie  is  wiser  than  lie  was.  Pope. 

( ’onfess  your  faults  one  to  another.  James  v.  10. 

For  my  own  part,  I  must  conj'ess  that  1  do  not  understand  this 
phruseology.  Huxley. 

to  acknowledge  the  corn,  to  confess  or  admit  a  charge,  im¬ 
putation,  fault,  failure,  or  the  like.  Slang. 
ac  knowl'edged  (8k-n51'Sjd  ;  -Tjd),p.  a.  Recognized ;  con¬ 
fessed;  admitted.  — ac-knowl'edged-ly,  adv. 
ac-knowl'edg  ment  (-ment),  n.  1.  Act  of  acknowledging ; 
specif-  a  An  admission;  avowal  ;  confession.  A11  ac¬ 
knowledgment  of  fault.”  Froude.  b  Act  of  owning  or 
recognizing  in  a  particular  character  or  relationship  ;  ad¬ 
mission  or  recognition  of  the  existence,  authority,  truth, 
or  genuineness. 

Immediately  upon  the  acknowledgment  of  the  Christian  faith, 
the  eunuch  was  baptized  by  Philip.  Hooker. 

C  The  owning  of  a  benefit  received;  courteous  recognition  ; 
expression  of  thanks.  Shak.  d  A  declaration  or  avowal  of 
one’s  act  or  a  fact  to  give  it  legal  validity ;  specif.,  a  dec¬ 
laration  before  a  duly  qualified  public  officer,  by  one  who  has 
executed  a  deed,  that  the  execution  was  his  (free)  act  and 
deed.  The  acknowledgment  entitles  the  deed  to  be  recorded 
and  enables  it  to  be  used  in  evidence  without  further  proof 
of  its  execution ;  but  it  is  not  required  to  make  it  good 
between  the  parties  aud  their  privies  with  notice. 

2.  That  which  evidences  the  act  of  acknowledging ;  as: 
a  A  thing  doue  or  given  by  way  of  recognition  of  some¬ 
thing,  as  a  favor,  communication,  etc.,  received,  b  The 
formal  certificate  made  by  an  officer  before  whom  one 
has  acknowledged  a  deed,  including  as  an  essential  part 
thereof  the  signature  and  seal  of  the  officer. 

.  Syn.— Confession,  concession,  admission,  recognition, 
ac'le  (Sk'le),  n.  [Prob.  native  name.]  A  tall  Asiatic  mimo- 
saeeous  tree  ( Xylia  xylocarpa)  ;  also,  its  very  heavy  dark- 
colored  wood,  known  in  the  trade  as  ironwood  of  Pegu. 
a-cii'nai  (d-klFnfil),  a.  Without  inclination  ;  horizontal, 
a  clinic  (d-klTn'Tk),  a.  [Gr.  a-  not  -}-  kAiVcif  to  incline.] 
Physics.  Without  inclination  or  dipping  ;  —  said  of  the  im¬ 
aginary  line  (varying  slightly  from  year  to  year)  near  the 
earth’s  equator  on  which  the  magnetic  needle  balances  itself 
horizontally,  having  no  dip.  The  aclinic  line  is  also  termed 
the  magnetic  equator.  Cf.  agonic  line. 

Ac  mae'a  (5k-me'd),  n.  [NL.,fr.  Gr.  aspy  point.]  Zobl. 
A  genus  of  limpets  including  the  common  New  England 
species  {A.  testudinalis).  It  is  the  type  of  a  family,  Ac- 
mael-dae  <Sk-me'Y-de),  distinguished  by  the  possession  of 
one  ctenidium  (the  left). 

ac'me  (Sk'me),  n.  [Gr.  aiepri  point,  top.]  1.  The  top  or 
highest  point;  the  culmination. 

The  very  acme  and  pitch  of  life  lor  epic  poetry.  Tope. 

The  moment  when  a  certain  power  reaches  the  acme  of  its  su¬ 
premacy.  I.  Taylor . 

2.  Med.  The  crisis  or  height  of  a  disease. 

3.  Mature  age ;  full  bloom  of  life. 

Syn .  —  See  culmination. 

ac'mite  (Xk'mit),  n.  [Gr.  a.Kpy  a  point.]  Min.  A  brown 
or  green  silicate  of  6odium  and  iron  (essentially  NaFe- 
(SiOs)2)  belonging  to  the  pyroxene  gr»up  and  often  found 
in  long  prismatic  crystals  characteristically  pointed.  The 
variety  wairite,  which  is  common  in  certain  igneous  rocks, 
occurs  iu  bluntly  terminated  crystals  .and  also  in  capillary 
and  fibrous  forms.  H.,  6-6.5.  Sp.  gr.,  3.56-3.55. 
ac'ne  (Xk'ne),  n.  [NL.,  prob.  corruption  of  Gr.  aKpy 
point.]  Med.  An  affection  of  the  skin,  due  to  inflammatory 
changes  in  the  sebaceous  glands.  It  is  characterized  by 
small  papules  or  pustules,  affecting  principally  the  face. 
It  occurs  most  frequently  during  adolescence.  —  ac'ne 
ro-aa'ce-a  (ro-za'she-a)  (NL.],  Med.,  a  cutaneous  disease 
marked  by  swelling  and  inflammation  of  the  face,  affecting 
esp.  the  nose,  often  due  to  excessive  use  of  alcoholic  stim¬ 
ulants. 

ac  no'dal  (Xk-no'dal),  a.  Pertaining  to  acnodes. 
ac'node  (Sk'nod),  n.  [L.  acus  needle  -f-  E.  node.]  Geom. 
An  isolated  point  not  upon  a  curve,  but  having  coordinates 
that  satisfy  the  equation  of  the  curve  so  that  it  is  consid¬ 
ered  as  belonging  t •  the  curve. 

a-COCk'bill'  (d-kbk'bilO,  adv.  [ acock  -}-  bill.]  Naut. 
Having  the  bill,  or  end,  or  ends  cocked  up,  as  an  anchor 
hanging  by  the  ring  from  the  cathead  ready  to  let  go,  or 
the  yards  when  topped  up  or  tilted  towards  the  perpen¬ 
dicular,  as  in  sign  of  mourning. 

A-C<B'la  (a-se'ld),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  cbcoiAos  not  hollow.] 
Zool.  A  suborder  of  Rhabdocoelida  in  which  a  digestive 
cavity  with  definite  walls  is  lacking.  The  food  is  received 
into  a  porous  mass  of  endodermal  tissue. 
a-ccB'lo-mate  (d-se'16-mat)  )  a.  [See  a-  not ;  c<e- 

ac'oe-lom'a-tous  (Xs'e-lSm'a-tiis)  J  lom.]  Zobl.  Without 
a  coelom. 

a  coe'lous  (d-se'l?7s),  a.  [Gr.  axotAos  not  hollow  ;  a-  not  -f- 
acoiAos  hollow.]  Zool.  a  Destitute  of  a  true  stomach,  or 
digestive  tract,  b  Destitute  of  a  body  cavity,  or  coelom. 
A-C0em'e-ti  (d-s6m'e-ti),  n.  pi.  [LL.,  fr.  Gr.’(ot)  aKolp-qroL 
(the)  sleepless  ones.]  Eccl.  Hist.  The  members  of  an 
order  of  Eastern  monks  of  the  5th  century  who  maintained 


ac'i  dae'ml-a,  or  -dermi-&  (fts'T- 
de'mT-d),  n.  [NL.  ;  acid  + 
-semia,  -cmia.]  Med.  Excessive 
acidity  of  the  blood. 
Acd-das'jiis  (-d&s'pYs),  n.  [NL. ; 
Gr.  d/ct?,  axtbos,  point  4-  dam's 
shield.]  A  genus  of  trilobites, 
mostly  with  long  spines,  found 
in  the*Silurian  and  Devonian, 
ac'id-er,  n.  A  device  for  apply¬ 
ing  acid  to  parts  to  be  soldered, 
a  cid'i-fi  a  ble  (d-sYd'T-fFd-b’l), 
a.  See -able.  [ifying.  I 

a-cid'i-fi-ant  (-fT-<Tnt),  a.  Acid-| 
ac'id-ly,  adv.  of  acid. 
ac'id-ness,  n.  Acidity.  See -ness. 
ac  id-o'le  ous.  a.  [acid  -f  -ole- 
nvs.  ]  Both  acid  and  oily.  Obs. 
ac  i-doKo-gy  (tts'T-dOl'fi-jt),  n. 
[Or.  aniq,  a*i6o?,  splinter,  sur¬ 
gical  bandage  4-  -logy.]  The  sci¬ 
ence  of  surgical  appliances, 
ac  id-om'e-ter  (fifl'Td-bm'c-tSr), 
n.,  -e-try  (-MrT),  etc.  Chem. 
=  ACI  DIMETER.  -METRY,  etc. 
ac'i-do-phile  <  Us'I-dA-fTl;  -fYl). 
a.  Acidophilous.  —  n.  An  acido- 
phile  substance. 


acq-do-phil'ic  (-fll'Ik),  a.  Biol. 

Acidophilous. 

ac'id-oph'i-lous  (-Of'Y-lus),  a. 
[acid  4-  -philons.  ]  Biol.  Read¬ 
ily  staining  with  acid  stains, 
ac'id-proof  ,  a.  Not  affected  by 
acids. 

Pa-cid'u-lae  (d-sYd'fl-le),  v.  pi. 
[Fern,  pi.,  fr.  L.  arid  ulus  sour¬ 
ish  (sc.  aguae  waters).]  Cold 
mineral  waters,  esp.  those  im¬ 
pregnated  with  carbonic  acid, 
ac  i-dul'cis  (tts'T-dul'sYs),  a. 

y\j.  acidus  sour  4  dulcis  sweet.] 
[lending  sour  and  sweet.  Obs. 
a-cid'u-lent.  a.  Acidulous, 
ac'i-er  (fis'Y-Cr  ;  fts'6r),  n.  [F.] 
Steel.  Obs. 

|!a'ci-es  (5'shY-ez),  n.  [L.] 
Rom.  Antiq.  1.  Battle  array. 

2.  Keenness  of  sight;  look;  aim. 
Obs.  or  R. 

a-cil'i-ate  (d-sYl'Y-Ht),  a-cil'i- 
at  ed  (-at'rd-),  a.  See  a-,  not. 
a-cin'a-ces  (d-sYn'd-sez),  n.  [L., 
lr.  Gr  aicivdKri<;.]  Archseol.  A 
short  sword  or  saber, 
a-cin'a-ci-fo'li-ous  (a-sYn'd-sY- 


fo'lY-us),  a.  [L.  acinaces  a  short 

sword  4  -f minus.]  Bot.  With 
acinaciform  leaves.  Rare. 
acq-na'ri-ous  (fts'T-na'rY-tis),  a. 
[See  acinus.]  Bot.  Covered 
with  globose  vesicles  like  grape 
seeds,  ns  certain  algic. 
ac/i-ne'si  a  (ns'Y-ne'sY-d),  r?., 
aci-ne'sic  <-sYk),  a.,  ac'i  net 'ic 
(-nft'Yk),  a.  Vars.  of  akinesia, 


akinesic,  etc. 

Ac'i-ne'ta  (fts'Y-ne'ta),  n.  nl. 
[NL.]  =  Tentacclifeka,  1. 
Ac'i-ne'taj  (-te),  n.  pi.  Zo'ol.  — 
Tentaculifera,  1.  —  ac'i-ne'- 
tan.  a. 

Ac'i-ne-ta'ri-a  (fis'Y-nf-ta'rY-a), 
n.  ]>l.  [NL.  See  Acineta.]  Zool. 
=  Tentaculifera,  1.  —  ac  i-ne- 
ta'ri-an  (-<7n),  a.  if  n. 
ac'i-net'i-formdLs'Y-ntft'Y-fGrm), 
a.  [Annette  4-  -form  J  Zool. 
Resembling  the  Acineta?. 
Ac'i-ne-ti'na  (as'Y-nr-tl'nd),  n. 
pi.  LNL.]  =Tentaculifera,  1. 
—  ac'i-ne-ti'nan  (-tl'ndn),  a. if  n. 
ac'i-ni  (-nl),  n..  pi.  of  acinus. 
Ac'i-pen'ser-es  (&  s  Y-p  6  n's?r- 
ez ),n.pl.  [NL.]  =Chondrostei. 


Ac  i-pen  ser-oi'de-i  (-oi'd'-I ),  n. 
pi.  [NL.]  =  Chondrostei. 
Ac'i  pha  (as'Y-fd ).  Bib. 

II  4  cire  per  due'(n  ser  ncr'dii'). 
[F.]  Lit.,  with  the  wax  lost.  See 

CIRK-I’EH  DUE. 

acite.  +  accite. 

Ac'i-tho  (tts'Y-thd).  Bib. 
ac'i-ur'gy  (fis'Y-flr'jY),  n.  [Gr. 
axes  point  4  epyou  work.]  Op¬ 
erative  surgery, 
ack  Scot,  var  of  act. 
Ack'a-woi  (ak'd-woi),  «.  A 
Carib  ol  a  warlike  tribe  of  Brit¬ 
ish  Guiana, 
ackele.  +  akele. 
ack'er  (a'k?r;  ilk'Sr),  n.  [See 
acke-I  A  field;  an  acre.  Obs. 
or  Dial.  Eng. 

ack'er.  n.  lOrig.  uncert.]  A 
ripple  ;  a  natch  of  ruffled  water; 
also,  an  eadv  in  a  river.  Obs.  or 
Dial.  Eng.  if  Scot.—  v.i.  To  rip¬ 
ple  or  curl,  as  water  in  a  breeze. 
Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng.  if  Scot. 
ackeme.  +  acorn. 
acketon.  t  acton,  haqueton. 
ack'man  (ftk'->,  n. ;  pi.  -men. 


(Origin  unknown.]  Among  sail¬ 

ors.  a  river  thief.  [-able.  I 

ac-kno  wl'edge  able,  «.  See| 
ac-knowl'edge-ment.  Var.  of  ac- 

knoiv  L  EDO  ME  NT. 

ac-knowl'edg-er,  n.  One  who 

acknowledges. 

acknowledgment  money.  Money 
paid  hv  a  tenant,  on  the  death 
of  hiB  landlord,  as  an  acknowl¬ 
edgment  of  the  new  lord.  Eng. 
ackorne.  4  acorn. 
ack'-pi'rate. //.  =ackman. 
ack'ward.  +  awkward. 
l!  a-clang'-pa'rang  Gi-kliing'- 
pii'riing).  or  a-cleng'-pa'rang 
(ii-klcng  -).  [Pampangan  native 
name.]  Any  of  several  minio- 
saceous  timber  trees  of  the  genus 
Albizzia.  Phil.  I. 
a-clas'tic  (a-klfls'tYk),  a.  [See 
a-  not ;  clastic.]  Optics.  In¬ 
capable  of  refracting  light, 
a-clei'di-an.  a-cli'di-an  (dr-kll'- 
dY-dn),  a.  [a-  not  4-  Gr.  icAets, 
kAciSos,  collar  hone.]  Anat. 
Having  no  clavicles, 
a-cleis'tous  (a-klls'tfis),  a.  [Gr. 


a#cAei<jT09  not  closed.]  Cryst. 
Ileminiorphic. 

a-clei  to-car'di-a  (d-kll'Ws-kiir'- 
dY-d),  it.  (NL.;  a-  not  4-  Gr. 
xAeteiF  to  close  4-  KapSia  heart.] 
Med.  Imperfect  closure  of  the 
foramen  ovale  of  the  fetal  heart, 
a-close',  v.  t.  (OF.  ados,  p.  p. 
ot  adore.]  To  inclose.  Obs. 
a-cloud',  a.  if  adv.  Clouded, 
a-cloy'.  +  accloy. 

A  C  M.  Abbr.  Freemasonry. 
Ancient  Craft  Masonry, 
ac-ne'mi-a,  v.  [NL.;  a-  not  4- 
Gr.  Kvr\p.r)  lower  leg.]  Med. 
Atrophy  of  the  calf  of  the  leg. 
acneon.'  a  knee. 
acoast.  +  accost. 
a  cock',  adr.  [a-  on  4-  cock.]  In 
a  cocked  or  turned  np  fashion, 
ftc'o-cot'l  (ftk'n-k(St/’l),n.  [Mex¬ 
ican.]  Music.  The  clarin. 
A-coe'lo-mi  (d-se'16-ml),  n.  pi. 
INL.  See  a- not;  ccklom.]  Zobl. 
=  Platyhelminthes. 
a-cm'lo  moo*  ( -mus),  a.  =  ac<e- 
lomate. 

A-ecem'e-t*  (d-iPm'^-t?),  n.  pi. 


food,  foot ;  out, oil;  chair  ;  go  ,  sing,  ii)k  ;  then,  thin ;  nature,  verdure  (250) ;  K  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144) ;  boN  ;  yet ;  zh  =  r  “n  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Gcipe. 

Full  explanations  of  Abbreviations,  Signs,  etc..  Immediately  precede  the  Vocabulary. 
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ACQUIST 


in  their  monasteries,  both  day  and  night,  unceasing  praise 
and  prayer.  They  were  excommunicated  in  534  by  the 
Pope  for  having  adopted  Nestorianisin.  Their  most  ta- 
mous  house  was  the  Studium  at  Constantinople, 
acold'  (d-kold'),  a.  [Prob.  p.  p.  of  ME.  aculen  to  grow 
cold,  AS.  dcolian  to  grow  cold ;  a-,  2  -f-  cdiian  to  cool. 
See  cool.]  Cold.  Archaic.  “  Poor  Tom ’s  acold.”  Shak. 

The  owl  for  all  his  leathers  was  acold.  Keats. 

ac'0-lyte  (ik'o-lit),  n.  [LL.  acolytus ,  acoluthus ,  Gr.  6*6- 
Aovflos  following,  attending  :  cf.  F.  acolyte."}  1.  Eccl.  One 
who  holds  the  highest  of  the  four  minor  orders  in  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church,  being  ordained  to  carry  the  wine 
and  water  and  the  lights  at  the  Mass. 

2.  Also,  an  unordained  youth  who  assists  in  such  offices. 

3.  One  who  attends  ;  au  assistant.  “  With  such  chiefs, 

and  with  James  and  John  as  acolytes.”  Motley. 

4.  Astron.  An  attendant  body  ;  a  satellite.  Rare. 
ao'o-nl'tal  (Sk'o-nl'tal),  a.  Of  the  nature  of  aconite. 
AC'O-nlte  (Sk'6-nit),  n.  [L.  aconitum ,  Gr.  aicovtrov :  cf.  F. 

aconit.]  1.  Any  plant  of 
the  genus  Aconitum ,  esp. 
the  common  monkshood 
(^4.  Jiapel/us). 

2.  An  extract  or  tincture 
from  Aconitum  napellus . 

It  is  a  cardiac  and  respira¬ 
tory  sedative, 
ac'o-nit'io  (-nTt/ik),  a. 

Chem.  Pert,  to  or  desig¬ 
nating  a  crystalline  triba- 
sic  acid,  Ct5Hc06,  obtained 
from  aconite  and  other 
plants.  It  is  a  carboxyl  de¬ 
rivative  of  itaconic  acid. 
ft-C_On'i-tine  (d-k5n'T-tTn  ; 

-ten;  184),  n.  Also  -tin. 

Chem.  A  white,  crystal-  .  ..  .  .  . 

line,  intensely  poisonous  Aconite  ( Aconitum  naptllu.). 

alkaloid  from  the  root  and  leaves  of  aconite. 

Ac'O-ni'tum  (Sk'S-ni'tihn),  n.  [NL.  &  L.  See  aconite.] 

1.  Bot.  A  genus  of  poisonous  ranunculaceous  herbs  of 
temperate  regions ;  the  monkshoods  and  wolfsbanes.  They 
have  pedately  divided  leaves  and  blue  or  purple  showy 
flowers  with  a  very  irregular  perianth,  the  upper  sepal 
large  and  helmet-snaped,  concealing  the  two  uppermost 
hooded  petals,  the  other  three  petals,  when  present,  mi¬ 
nute.  Various  species  are  cultivated  in  gardens.  Also 

c.J,  any  plant  of  this  genus.  See  aconite,  1. 

2.  [/.  c.]  Pharm.  =  aconite,  2. 

A-COn'tl  as  (d-k5n'shT-5s ;  -tT-5s),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  aicov- 
Tta?,  fr.  aKUiv  dart,  dim.  anovTiov.}  Zoolf  A  genus  of  scin- 
coid  lizards  with  the  limbs  rudimentary  or  wanting, 
a-con'ti-um  (d-kbn'shY-ftm),  n.;  pi.  -tia  (-a).  [NL.,  fr. 

Gr.  okovtiov,  dim.  of  a*a>p  javelin.]  1.  Gr.  Archseol.  A 
javelin  or  light  dart,  used  by  the  cavalry  and  light  infantry. 
2.  pi.  Zo'61.  Threadlike  defensive  organs  composed  largely 
of  nettling  cells  (cnidse),  thrown  out  of  the  mouth  or  special 
pores  of  certain  actinians  when  irritated, 
a'cor  (a'kbr),  n.  [L.  acor  a  sour  taste.]  Med.  Acidity,  as 
of  the  stomach. 

a-CO'ri-a(d-ko'n-d),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  aKopia  ;  a-  not  -f-*opo9 
satiety.]  Med.  Insatiable  hunger. 
ac'O-rln  (Sk'o-rTn),  n.  [See  Acorus.]  Chem.  A  glucoside 
found  in  calamus  root, 
a'corn  (a'korn  ;  a'kern),  n.  [AS.  secern , 
fr.  secer  field,  acre;  akin  to  D.  aker  acorn, 

G.ecker,  I cel.  akam,  Dan. agern,  Goth,  akraji 
fruit,  akrs  field;  —  orig.  fruit  of  the  field. 

The  spelling  is  due  to  fancied  derivation 
from  oak  -|-  corn.  See  acre.]  1.  The  nut, 
or  fruit,  of  the  oak.  Acorns  are  usually 
seated  in  a  hard  woody  cup  (cupule)  of  in¬ 
durated  bracts  which  may  be  closely  ap- 
pressed,  as  in  the  white  oak,  or  shaggy,  as 
m  the  bur  oak.  The  acorns  of  some  species 
are  edible. 

2.  Naut.  A  cone-shaped  piece  of  wood  on  the  point  of  the 
spindle  above  the  vane,  at  the  masthead. 

3.  =  ACORN  SHELL,  2. 

acorn  cup.  The  involucre,  or  cupule,  of  the  acorn, 
acorn  duck  The  wood  duck.  It  feeds  on  acorns, 
a'corned  (a'kbrnd  ;  -kemd),  a.  1.  Furnished  or  loaded 
with  acorns ;  bearing  acorns,  as  a  heraldic  shield. 

2.  Fed  or  filled  with  acorns.  Rare.  Shak. 

acorn  moth.  A  tineid  moth  ( Blastobasis  glandulella )  tvhose 
larva  feeds  on  acorns, 
acorn  shell.  1.  The  shell  of  an  acorn. 

2-  Any  of  numerous  barnacles  of  the  sessile  type;  —  so 
called  from  their  shape. 


Acorn  Cl). 


Obs. 


come,  bear.]  To  come  to 
ttcomer.  f  accumber. 
a-co'ml-a  (d-k6'mY-a),  n.  [NL.; 
a-not,  without  -I-  Gr.  kojutj  hair.] 
Baldness.—  a-co'mous  (-mils),  a. 
a-com'pass,  adv.  [OF.  a  com- 
pas.  See  compass,  «.]  In  a 
circle.  Obs. 
acorapte  +  account. 
ii  k  compte'  (4  kfixt').  [F.J  On 
account;  in  part  payment, 
acompter.  n.  [OF.  acompter  to 
account  ]  An  accounting.  Obs. 
aeon.  Yar.  of  accon. 
a-co'na-tive,  a.  See  a-,  not. 
a-con'dy-lose  (d-kOn  '  dl  -  15s), 
a-con'dy-lous  (-lies),  a.  [Gr.  a- 
not  4-  koi/SvAo-;  joint.]  Bot. 
Jointless. 

a-cone',  a.  (a-  not  4-  cone  :  cf. 
Gr.  aKixivos  having  no  conical 
top.]  Zobl.  Destitute  of  crystal¬ 
line  cones;  —  said  of  the  eyes  of 
certain  insects.  Cf.  eucone. 
a-con'ic  <d-kfin'ik ),  <i.  Chem. 
Pertaining  to  or  designating 
a  crystalline  lactonic  acid. 
C.-J^OoCO^I  1 ,  formed  indirectly 
from  aconitic  acid, 
ac'o-nine  (kk'O-nYn;  -n5n).  v. 
Aleo-nin.  Chem.  An  alkaloid 
found  in  the  root  of  aconite, 
ac'o-ni'ti-a  (ttk'6-nlsh'l-d),  n. 
Chem.  Aconitine, 
acont.  d*  account. 

A-con'ti-us  (d-kbn'shY-tZs),  n. 
[L.,  fr.  Gr.  ’Akoftios.]  See 
Cydippe. 


Ac'o-rus  (Sk'o-rfZs),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  L.,  the  sweet  flag,  Gr. 
dxopos.]  Bot.  A  genus  of  araceous  plants  consisting  of  two 
species,  one  of  Japan,  the  other,  A.  calamus ,  the  sweet  flag, 
widely  distributed  in  temperate  regions.  They  are  rush- 
like  plants  with  the  flowers  in  a  close  spadix, 
a-cos'mism  (d-koz'mYz’m),  n.  [a-  not  -j-  Gr.  *607x09  world.] 
A  denial  of  the  existence  of  the  universe  as  distinct  from 
God.  The  philosophy  of  .Spinoza,  in  which  the  physical 
universe  is  regarded  not  as  a  reality  but  as  a  mode  of  the 
divine  substance,  under  the  attribute  of  extension,  is  usu¬ 
ally  taken  as  the  typical  acosmism.  Of.  pantheism. 
a-cos'mist  (-mist),  «.  One  who  believes  in  or  teaches  acos¬ 
mism.  —  acos-mis'tic  (5k/5z-mTs'tIk),  a. 
a-cou'chi  (d-koo'shi ;  -chi),  71.,  or  acouchl  rssln.  [From 
native  name  in  Guiana.]  A  resin  obtained  from  various 
South  American  balsameaceous  trees  of  the  genus  Protium. 
It  is  similar  in  its  nature  and  uses  to  elemi.  See  Protium. 
a-COU'chy  (d-koo'she),  n.  [F.  acouchi,  fr.  native  name  in 
Guiana.  ]  A  small  species  of  agouti  ( Dasyprocta  acuschy). 
a  cou'me  ter  (a-koo'me-teir  ;  a-kou'-),  n.  [Gr.  axovetp  to 
hear  -{-  - meter .]  Psychophysics.  An  instrument  for  meas¬ 
uring  the  acuteness  of  the  sense  of  hearing. 
a-COU'me-try  (-trl),  n.  [Gr.  a*ov« if  to  hear  -f-  -metry.} 
The  measuring  of  the  power  or  extent  of  hearing. 
a-COUS'tic  (d-kdos'tlk ;  a-kous'- ;  277),  a.  [F.  acoustique , 
Gr.  a/covcrruco?  relating  to  hearing,  fr.  olkovclv  to  hear.] 
Pertaining  to  the  sense  of  hearing,  the  organs  of  hearing, 
or  the  science  of  sounds  ;  auditory. 

acoustic  color.  =  clang  tint.  —  a.  duct.  =  auditory  canal. 
—  a.  figures.  =  sonorous  figures.  —  a.  nerve,  Anat.,  the 
auditory  nerve,  —  a.  telegraph,  a  telegraph  making  audible 
signals;  a  telephone.  —  a.  vasea,  or  vessels.  =echea. 
a-cous'tic,  n.  A  medicine  or  agent  to  assist  hearing, 
a-cous'tl-cal  (-tY-kal),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  acoustics  or 
hearing.  —  a-cous'Jl-cal-ly ,  adv. 

ac'ous-ti'cian  (Sk'oos-tYsh'dn  ;  Sk'ous-),  n.  One  versed  in 
acoustics. 

a-cous'tics  (d-koos'tYks ;  a-kous'-;  277),  n.  [See  -ics.] 

1.  Physics.  The  science  of  sound,  including  its  produc¬ 
tion,  transmission,  and  effects.  This  science  is  by  some 
divided  into  diacoustics ,  treating  of  sounds  coming  directly 
from  the  sonorous  body  to  the  ear,  and  calacoushcs,  treat¬ 
ing  of  reflected  sounds,  or  echoes.  See  sound. 

2.  Arch,  a  The  sum  of  the  qualities  that  determine  the 
value  of  an  auditorium  with  respect  to  distinct  hearing, 
b  The  science  of  arranging  a  building  for  transmission  of 
sound,  as  a  lecture  hall. 

3.  Psychol.  The  part  of  psychology  which  deals  with  hear¬ 

ing.  It  includes  the  psychophysics  and  psychophysiology 
of  perception  of  sound,  analysis  of  audition,  and  the  psy¬ 
chology  of  music.  i 

acquaint'  (d-kwant'),  v.  t. ;  ac-quaint'ed;  ac-quaint'ing. 
[ME.  aqueinten,  acointen ,  OF.  acointier ,  LL.  adcognitare , 
fr.  L.  ad  -f-  cognitus ,  p.  p.  of  cognoscere  to  know ;  com-  -j- 
noscere  to  know.  See  quaint,  know.]  1.  To  make  (one’s 
self)  known,  as  by  introducing  one’s  self.  Obs. 

2-  To  furnish  or  give  experimental  knowledge  of ;  to  make 
(one)  to  know  ;  to  make  familiar  ;  —  followed  by  with. 

Before  a  man  can  epeak  on  any  subject,  it  is  necessary  to  be  ac¬ 
quainted  with  it.  Locke. 

A  man  of  sorrows  and  acquainteil  with  grief.  Is.  liii.  3. 

3.  To  communicate  notice  to ;  to  inform  ;  to  make  cog¬ 
nizant  ;  —  often  followed  by  with  (formerly  also  by  of ),  or 
by  that,  introducing  the  intelligence. 

Acquaint  her  here  with  my  son  Paris’  love.  Shak. 

I  must  actiuatnt  you  that  I  have  received 

New  dated  letters  from  Northumberland.  Shak. 

4.  To  familiarize  ;  accustom.  Obs.  Evelyn. 

to  be  acquainted  with,  to  be  possessed  of  personal  knowledge 
of ;  to  be  cognizant  of ;  to  be  more  or  less  familiar  with ; 
to  be  on  terms  of  social  intercourse  with. 

Syn.  —  Inform,  apprise,  communicate,  advise, 
ac  quaint'  (2-kwant'),  a.  [OF.  acoint.  See  acquaint,  v.] 
Acquainted.  Obs.  or  Archaic. 

ac-qualnt'ance  (d-kwan'tSns),  n.  [ME.  aqueintance ,  OF. 
acointance,  fr.  acointier.  See  acquaint,  1;.]  1.  State  of 

being  acquainted,  or  of  having  intimate,  or  more  than  slight 
or  superficial,  knowledge;  personal  knowledge  gained  by 
intercourse  short  of  that  of  friendship  or  intimacy  ;  as,  I 
know  the  man,  but  have  no  acquaintance  with  him. 

Contract  no  friendship,  or  even  acquaintance ,  with  a  guileful 
mall‘  ou  Sir  W.  Jones. 

should  auld  acquaintance  be  forgot, 

And  never  brought  to  min’  ?  Bums. 

2.  A  person  or  persons  with  whom  one  is  acquainted. 

Mine  acquaintance  are  verily  estranged  from  me.  Job  xix  13. 
Montgomery  was  an  old  acquaintance  of  Ferguson.  Macaulay . 
In  this  sense  acquaintance  was  formerly  both  singular 
and  a  collective  plural,  but  it  is  now  commonly  singular 


pill  1  ill,  UUl  I1UW  Cl 

with  the  regular  plural  acquaintances. 

Syn.  —  Familiarity,  intimacy,  fellowship,  knowledge. 


ll^,c°rP8  per  du'  (a  kfir  per¬ 

du  [F*l  Lit.,  with  lost  body 


headlong  ;  impetuously  ; 
out  hope  of  return. 


viih- 


acorse,  acoray.  +  a< 

- ■  'OF.  a 


XLL.,  from  Gr.  (at)  aicoi/ixTjTai 
(the)  sleepless  ones  (fern. ).]  An 
order  of  11 11  ns  corresponding  to 
the  Acccmeti.  It  became  extmet 
in  the  1  »th  century, 
acoie.  +  accoy. 
acoild.  d*  acold. 
a-co'in  (d-ko'ln),  n.  [Cf.  co¬ 
caine.]  Pharm.  A  derivative 
of  guanidine,  proposed  as  a  local 
anaesthetic  in  place  ot  cocaine, 
acoint.  f  acquaint. 
a-cold',  v.  t.  Sf  i.  [AS  ace  aid  i- 
an.l  To  make  or  grow  cold.  Obs. 
acole.  +  accoll,  acool. 
acolee,  n.  [OF.  1  Accolade.  Ohs. 
a-col'o-gy  (d-kol'6-jl),  n.  [Gr. 
a*o?  remedy  4-  -logy.)  Science 
of  remedies,  surgical  and  medi¬ 
cal.—  ac  o-log'ic(  &k'u-15j/'Tk),  a. 

[|a  co  Ion  net'te  (ii  kiYlC>n-net'- 
ta).  [It.  1  See  crater. 
a-col'o-thiat.  d*  acolythist. 
a-co'lous  id-kS'h/s),  a.  [Gr. 
a*(i)Ao9  ;  a-  not  4-  *a>Aov  limb.] 

Destitute  of  limbs, 
acolouthite.  acoluth.  +  acolyte. 
ac'o-lyth  (fik'fi-lTth).  Yar.  of 
acolyte.  —  ac  o-lyth'i-cal,  a. 
a-col'y-thate  (d-kBl'l-tlmt),  n. 

Office  or  state  of  an  acolyte, 
a-col'y-thist.  n.  Acolvte.  Obs. 

A'co-ma  In'di-anB  (a'ko-ma). 

The  Indians,  of  the  Keresan 
stock,  inhabiting  the  pueblo  of 
Acorn  a  in  New  Mexico, 
acomber.  -braunce.  etc.  f  ac- 
cumber.  -braNce,  etc. 
a-ccme'.  t.  [AS.  aenman  to 

Sle,  senate,  efire,  itm,  dccount,  arm,  ask,  sofd  .  ?ve.  Pvent.  end,  recent,  maker;  ice,  Ill;  old, “Sbey,  6rb,  5dd,- s5ft,  connect ;  use,  unite,  firn  tin  circus  menH^ 

li  i  oreicu  M  ord.  t  Obsolete  t  arlaut  of.  +  combined  with.  =  equals.  ’  ’  euu » 


a-con'u-re'BiB  (a-kBn'n-re'sTs), 

n.  (NL.;  Gr  clkiov  involuntary 
4-  uresis.]  Med.  Involuntary 
passage  of  urine, 
a-cool',  v.  t.  fir  i.  To  cool.  Obs. 
a-cop'.  adv.  [«-  on  4-  cop.]  At 
or  on  the  top.  Obs.  3r  R. 
a-cop'ic  (a-k5p'Tk),  a.  [Gr.  a- 
not4-<on-o9  striking,  weariness.] 
Med.  Relieving  weariness, 
ac'o  -pon.  n.  [Gr.  olkottov  (sc. 
<f>app.aKOV),  lit.,  refreshing 
(drug).]  Med.  A  restorative,  as 
a  plaster  ;  an  anodyne.  Obs. 
A'cor-dad'  (ii'kfir-aath';  140),  n. 
[Sp.  acordnda.]  A  court  for  the 
summary  trial  of  criminals,  es¬ 
tablished  at  Queretaro,  New 
Spain  (now  Mexico),  by  the 
Spaniards,  —  abolished  in*1813. 
a-co're,  r.  ?.  [ME.  acorien  ;  cf. 
OlIG.  korfin  to  taste.  1  To  bear 
or  feel  (suffering).  Obs.  [2.1 
acorn  barnacle.  =  acorn  <h  fi  i  J 
acorn  chair.  A  Jacobean  style 
of  chair  characterized  by  acorn- 
like  pendants  in  the  back, 
acorn  point.  Artil.  A  vertical 
projecting  bit  of  metal  on  the 
fore  sight  of  a  cannon, 
acorn  sugar.  Quercite. 
acorn  weevil.  Any  of  several 
long-snouted  weevils  of  the 
genus  Balaninus  whose  larvse 
feed  on  acorns. 

acorn  worm.  Any  species  of 
P.al rtnoglossus; — from  the  shape 
of  the  anterior  part  of  the  body. 


.  a  _ .  ACCURSE. 

a-cost  ,  adv.  [Or.  a  coste.  See 
coast,  71.]  By  the  side  ;  aside; 
ashore.  Obs. 
a-co3t'.  +  accost. 
a-coVjr-le'don  (a-kBt'Me'diZn), 
l^Ce  A-  not  ;  COTYLEDON.] 
Bot.  A  plant  without  cotyle¬ 
dons,  as  the  dodder  and  all  flow- 
erless  plants.  —  a-cot  y-le'don- 
ous  1  -le'diin-tls  ;  -li?d'-),  a. 
a-cou'chl.  Yar.  of  acouchy. 
ac'ou-la'li-on.  Var.  of  akou- 

LALION. 

acount.  d*  accoiint. 
acounter.  d*  accounter. 
a  coun'ter.  r.i.  Sr  n.  [OF.  acon- 
trer.]  Encounter.  Obs. 
ac'ou-om'e-ter  ( ftk'oo'-Sm'f-tSr), 
7;.  =  acoumeter. 
a-couo-pho'ni  a  (k-k fid'O- 
fo'nT-d),  7i.  [NL.;  Gr.  axoveiv 
to  hear  +  $<on;  a  sound.]  Aus¬ 
cultatory  percussion, 
a-coup',  r.  i.  In-  4.  OF.  &  F. 
colt  1  >  a  blow.]  I'o  strike.  Obs. 
a-coup',  t>.  t.  [OF.  aronper  ;  a 
(L.  ad)  4-  couper  to  blame,  L. 
culpare.]  To  accuse.  Obs.— 
a-couD'e-ment.  n.  Ohs. 

11  ^  coup  Bfir'  (akoosiir').  [ F.l 
Lit.,  with  sure  stroke  ;  surely, 
a-cou 'phone.  Var.  of  akolt- 
phone. 

a-cous'ma  (<>-k<x>B'md ;  -kous' 


ac-qualnt'an-cy  (&-kwan't#n-sT),  n.  State  or  fact  of  being 

acquainted  ;  acquaintance. 

I  cannot  call  to  mind  that  I  have  given  you  any  right  to  presume 
on  our  acquaxntaucy.  Stevenson . 

ac-quaint'ed.  p.  a.  Having  acquaintance.  See  to  be  ac¬ 
quainted  wit h,  under  acquaint,  v.  —  ac-quaint'ed -ness,  n. 
ac-quest'  (a-kwest'),  n.  [OF.  aquest,  F.  acquet ,  fr.  LL. 
acquestus,  acquistum ,  for  L.  acquisitum ,  p.  p.  (used  sub¬ 
stantively)  of  acquirers  to  acquire.  See  acquire.]  1.  Act  of 
acquiring,  or  that  which  is  acquired  ;  acquisition.  Rare. 

In  storied  cities,  rich  with  Time’s  acquest.  E.  M.  Thomas. 
2.  Law.  Property  acquired  by  purchase, 
acqui  esce'  (Sk'wl-gs'),  v.  i. ;  ac'qui-esced'  (-get') ;  ao'- 
qui-esc'ing  (-Ss'Tng).  [L.  acquiescere  ;  ad  -j-  quiescere  to 
be  quiet,  fr.  quies  rest :  cf.  F.  acquiescer.  See  quiet.] 

1.  To  remain  at  rest  (in  a  place  or  mental  state).  Obs. 

2.  To  rest  satisfied,  or  apparently  satihfied,  or  to  rest  with¬ 
out  opposition  and  discontent  (usually  in. [dying  previous 
opposition  or  discontent) ;  to  submit,  accept,  consent,  or 
concur  by  silence  or  by  omitting  to  object;  hence,  to  concur; 
to  assent ;  —  followed  by  in,  or,  formerly,  by  with  or  to. 

They  were  compelled  to  acquiesce  in  a  government  which  thty 
did  not  regard  as  just.  Be  (Juincey . 

Syn.  — Submit,  comply,  yield,  assent,  consent,  agree, 
concur,  conform,  accept  tacitlv.  See  accede. 
ac  qul  es'cence  (-gs'ens),  n.  [Cf.  F.  acquiescence .]  Act 
or  state  of  acquiescing  ;  passive  compliance  or  satisfaction  ; 
—  distinguished  from  avowed  consent  on  the  one  hand, 
and,  on  the  other,  from  opposition  or  open  discontent. 

Acquiescence  and  waiver  are  always  questions  of  fact.  There 
can  be  neither  without  knowledge.  The  terms  import  this 
foundation  lor  such  action.  One  cannot  waive  or  acquiesce  in 
a  wrong  while  ignorant  that  it  has  been  committed.  Current 
suspicion  and  rumor  are  not  enough.  There  must  be  knowledge 
of  lacts  which  will  enable  the  party  to  take  effectual  action. 

99  U.  S.  578,  581. 

ac  qui-es'cent  (-?nt),  a.  [L.  acquiescens,  -centis,  p.  pr.] 
Resting  satisfied  or  submissive  ;  disposed  tacitly  to  submit ; 
assentive  ;  acquiescing. — ac^qui-es'ceilt-ly,  adv. 
ac  quire'  (5-k\vir'),  v.  t. ;  ac-quired'  (-kwird') ;  ac-quib'- 
ing  (-kwir'Tng).  [L.  acquirere,  acquisitum  ;  ad  -f-  quae- 
rere  to  seek  for.  I11  ME.  was  a  verb  aqueren,  fr.  the  same, 
through  OF.  aquerre.  See  quest.]  To  gain  by  any  means, 
usually  by  one’s  own  exertions  ;  to  get  as  one’s  own  ;  as, 
to  acquire  a  title,  riches,  know  ledge,  good  or  bad  habits. 

No  virtue  is  acquired  in  an  instant,  but  step  by  step.  Barrow. 
Syn.— Gain,  attain,  procure,  win,  earn,  secure.  See  obtain. 
ac  quired'  (-kwird'),  p.  ».  d  p.  a.  of  acquire. 
acquired  characters,  Biol.,  characters  or  peculiarities  of 
structure  developed  by  an  organism  as  a  result  of  its  en¬ 
vironment,  or  01  use  or  disuse  of  organs,  etc.  It  is  dis¬ 
puted  whether  such  characters  can  be  transmitted  to  the 
offspring.  See  heredity.  —  a.  ideas.  Psychol .,  ideas  derived 
from  experience  ;  —  in  contrast  with  hwate  ideas. 
ac  qulre'ment  (5-kwir'inent),  n.  Act  of  acquiring,  or  that 
which  is  acquired ;  attainment.  “  Rules  for  the  acquire¬ 
ment  of  a  taste.”  Addison. 

His  acquirements  by  industry  were  .  .  .  enriched  and  enlarged 
by  many  excellent  endowments  of  nature.  Hayuard 

Syn. —  Acquirement,  acquisition,  attainment,  accom¬ 
plishment,  refer  to  faculties  or  powers  regarded  as  the  fruit 
of  exertion  or  effort  (see  gift).  Acquirement  denotes  esp. 
personal  qualities  or  resources  achieved  by  endeavor,  as 
contrasted  with  native  gifts  or  endowments  ;  acquisition 
usually  denotes  material  or  external  gains.  Attainment 
commonly  refers  to  the  higher  intellectual  acquirements  ; 
accomplishment  to  such  acquired  faculties  or  graces  as 
pass  current  in  social  intercourse.  See  ability,  obtain. 

Acquirements  take  all  their  value  and  character  from  the  power 
of  the  individual  storing  them.  J/.  Arnold. 

Cassio’s  scientific  attainment «  provoke  him*  A.  C.  Bradley. 
Only,  all  thisculture  (to  call  it  by  that  name)  of  the  Barbarians 
was  an  exterior  culture  mainly,  it  consisted  principally  in  out¬ 
ward  gifts  and  graces,  in  looks,  manners,  accomplishments, 
prowess.  3/.  Arnold. 

ac'qul-si'tlon  (Sk'wT-zTsh'wn),  n.  [L.  acquisitio,  fr.  ac¬ 
quirere  :  cf.  F.  acquisition.  See  acquire.]  1.  Act  or  proc¬ 
ess  of  acquiring. 

The  acquisition  or  Iobb  of  a  province.  Macaulay. 

2.  Thing  acquired  or  gaiued ;  acquirement;  gain;  as, 
learning  is  an  acquisition. 

Syn.  —  See  acquirement. 

ac-quls'i-tive  (d-kwTz'T-tYv),  a.  1  Acquired.  Obs. 

He  died  not  in  his  acquisitive  but  in  his  native  soil.  Wotton. 

2.  Able  or  disposed  to  make  acquisitions  ;  acquiring  ;  as, 
an  acquisitive  person  or  disposition. 

acquisitive  prescription,  Law,  acquisition  of  ownership  by' 
long-continued  possession.  See  prescription. 
ac  quls'l-tive  ness.  n.  1.  Quality  or  state  of  being  acquis¬ 
itive  ;  propensity  or  desire  to  acquire  and  possess. 

2.  Phren.  The  faculty  to  which  the  desire  of  acquiring  and 
possessing  is  attributed. 

ac-qoist'  (d-kwTst'),  n.  [Cf.  acquest.]  Acquisition  ;  gain. 
To  riches  and  to  poverty  he  owes 

An  equal  debt ;  ot  both  he  makes  acquist.  It.  W .  Dixon. 


md),  71.  [Gr.  aKovapa  a  thing 
heard.]  An  imaginary  noise; 
an  auditory  hallucination. 
a-cou8'ma-ta  (-ta),  n.  pi.  [Gr. 
aKOiapara ,  pi.  of  a*ov<r/xa.] 
Exoteric  teachings._7fare. 
ac  ous-mat'ic  (ttk'oos-  m&t'Ik; 
fik'ous-i,  71.  [Gr.  aKOvcr/xariAos, 
lit.,  willine  to  hear.)  One  who 
received  the  exoteric  teachings 
of  the  Pythagoreans.  Rare. 
a-cous'tl-con  (d-koos'ti-kbn ;  a - 
kous'-),  n.  [NL.]  A  kind  of 
instrument  tft  aid  in  hearing. 

14  cou  vert' ( A  koo'vtr' ).  IF.] 
In  cover;  undercover;  sheltered, 
a-cov'er,  v.  t.  Sf  1.  [AS.  dco- 
frian ,  fr.  L.  recuperare.  ]  To  re¬ 
cover.  Obs. 
acownt.  account. 
acoy.  d*  accoy. 
acoyntaunse.  d*  acquaintance. 
A.  C.  P.  Abbr.  Associate  of  the 
College  of  Preceptors  (in  Lon¬ 
don,  Eng.). 

ac  quaint',  v.  ».  To  make  ac¬ 
quaintance.  Obs.  [  Obs.  I 

ac  quaint'.  7>.  An  acquaintance] 
ac-quaint'a-ble.  a.  [Cf.  OF. 
acnintable.]  Easy  to  be  ac¬ 
quainted  with;  affable.  Obs. 
ac-quaint'ance-ship',  n.  See 
-ship. 

ac-quaint 'ant.  n.  [Cf.  OF.  a- 
comtant,  p.  pr. ]  An  acquaint¬ 
ance.  Rare. 
acquart  d*  awkward. 
ac-quent'  (d-kwCnt').  Scot.  var. 

Of  ACQUAINT. 


Ii  ac'qu^  reur'  (a'kl'rfir'),  n. 
[F.]  Fr.  Sf  Can.  Law.  A  pur¬ 
chaser  of  an  estate. 

Ii  ac  quet'ta  (iik-kwft'ta),  n. 
[It.,  dim.  of  acqua  w  ater],  or,  in 
full,  ac-quet'ta  di  to'fa-na  (de- 
tft'fa-nii).  [It.]  A  poison  prep¬ 
aration.  See  AQUA  TOFANA. 
ac  qui  es 'cen-cy  (Rk  '  w  T-fs'- 
£n-sl),  7j.  Acquiescence 
ac'qui-esce'ment,  n.  [F.  ]  Ac¬ 
quiescence. 

ac/qul-esc'ing-ly,  adv.  ol  acqui- 
esemg,  p.  pr.  ot  acquiesce. 
ac-qui'et,  v.  1.  [LL .  acquietare. 
To  quiet.  Obs.  L‘9p*| 

ac-quir'a-bl.  Acuilirnble.  Ref. | 
ac  quir'a-ble  <<J-kwTr'd-b’l),  a 
See  -a bi  e.  —  ac-quir  a-bil'i-ty 
(-Ml'l-tl).  n. 

||  ac'qui-ren'da  (ak'wl-rfn'da). 
11.  pi.  IL.,  neut.  pi.]  Law  of 
Descent.  Things  that  shall  be 
gained  by  purchase, 
ac  quir'er  (<1-kwlr'5r),  n  One 
who  acquires. 

ac-quir'y.  n.  Acquirement.  Obs 
ac-quis'l-ble  (r7-kwtz'I-b’l),  a. 
That  inav  be  acquired.  Rare. 
ac'qul-site,  ac-quis'it-ed,  a.  [L. 
acqvisitus.]  Acquired.  Obs. 
ac-quls'i-tl'tiou3  (rt-kwIz'Y- 
tYsh'us),  a.  Acquired.  Obs. 
ac-quis'i-tiv  Acquisitive. 
Ret.  Sp.  [  QUISITI ve.  I 

ac-quis'i-tive-ly.  adv.  of  ac-| 
ac-quis'i-tor,  n.  One  who  ac¬ 
quires. 

II  ac-quis'i-tum  (df-kwYz'T-tfim), 


ACQUIT 
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ac  quit'  (3-kwTt'),  v.  t.  ;  ac-quit'ted;  ac-quit'tino.  [ME. 
aquiten ,  OF.  aquiter ,  F.  acquitter  ;  a(L.ud)  -f-  OF.  quiter , 
F.  quitter ,  to  quit.  See  quit.]  1.  To  discharge,  as  a 
claim  or  debt;  to  clear  off ;  to  pay  off ;  ateo,  Archaic,  to 
pay  or  render  back  ;  to  requite. 

A  responsibility  that  can  never  be  .  .  .  acquitted.  I.  Taylor. 
2  To  pay  for  ;  to  atone  for.  Obs.  Shak. 

3.  To  perforin  the  duties  of ;  to  fulfill  or  finish.  Obs. 

4.  To  pay  or  cancel  the  debt  of  (a  debtor  or  prisoner) ;  to 
set  free,  as  by  ransoming.  Obs. 

6.  To  set  free,  release,  or  discharge  (from  an  obligation, 
duty,  liability,  burden,  or  from  an  accusation  or  charge) ; 
—  now  followed  by  of  before  the  charge,  formerly  by  from  ; 
as,  the  jury  or  the  court  acquitted  the  prisoner  ;  we  acquit 
a  man  of  evil  intentions. 

6.  Refiexively  :  a  To  clear  one's  self.  Shak.  b  To  bear 
or  conduct  one’s  self  ;  to  perform  one’s  part;  as,  the  sol¬ 
dier  acquitted  himself  well  in  battle  ;  the  orator  acquitted 
himself  very  poorly. 

7.  To  pay  off  (a  person) ;  to  repay  ;  to  get  quits  with.  Obs. 
Syn.  —  Absolve,  exonerate,  clear,  release.  See  exculpate. 

acquit',/?,  p.  Acquitted;  set  free  ;  rid  of.  Archaic.  Shak. 
ac-quit'tal  (-31),  n.  1.  Act  of  acquitting  ;  discharge  from 
debt  or  obligation  ;  acquittance. 

2.  Law.  A  setting  free,  or  deliverance  from  the  charge  of 
an  offense,  by  verdict  of  a  jury,  sentence  of  a  court,  or 
other  legal  process.  An  acquittal  by  a  verdict  upon  the 
merits  is  a  bar  to  a  further  prosecution.  See  jeopardy. 
ac-qult'tance  (-3ns),  n.  [OF.  aquitance.]  1.  Act  of  ac¬ 
quitting,  now  usually  the  clearing  off  of  a  debt  or  obliga¬ 
tion  ;  a  release  or  discharge  from  debt  or  other  liability. 

2.  A  writing  evidencing  a  discharge  ;  a  receipt  in  full ;  — 
sometimes  distinguished  from  a  release,  which  is  under  seal. 
You  can  produce  acquittances 
For  such  a  sum,  from  special  officers.  Shak. 

ac-quit'tance,  v.  t.  To  acquit.  Obs.  Shak. 

A  cra'ni-a  (3-kra'nT-a),  n.  [NL. ;  a-  not  -f-  Gr.  xpaviov 
skull.]  1.  (neut.pl.)  Zool.  The  lowest  group  of  Verte- 
brata,  consisting  of  the  lancelets,  in  which  no  skull  exists. 
2.  [L  c.]  (fern,  sing.)  Terat.  Partial  or  total  absence  of 
the  skull. 

a-cra'nl-al  (-31),  a.  Wanting  a  skull, 
a-cra'sl-a  (3-kra'zhT-a  ;  -zT-d),  n.  [Gr.  d#cpaor'a.]  1.  Ex¬ 
cess;  intemperance.  Obs.  except  in  Med. 

2  \_cap.~\  In  Spenser’s  “  Faerie  Queene  ”  (Book  II.  Canto 
XII.),  a  lovely  enchantress  whose  dwelling  is  the  Bower  of 
Bliss,  situated  on  a  floating  island  and  adorned  with  every¬ 
thing  that  can  delight  the  senses.  Like  Circe  (see  Circe),  she 
turns  her  victims  into  beasts.  Her  bower  is  destroyed  and 
she  is  taken  captive  by  SirGuyon  (typifying  Temperance). 

A  cra'si  a,  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  aicpaaia  bad  mixture  ;  a-  not  -{- 
Kepavvvvai  to  mix.]  Bot.  A  genus  of  Myxomyc.etes  typify¬ 
ing  the  family  A-cra'Si-a'ce-aB  (-zT-a'se-e)  and  order  Acra- 
siales. 

A  era  si-a'les  (3-kra'zT-a'lez),  n.  pi.  [NL.  See  Acrasia.] 
Bot.  An  order  of  Myxomycetes,  or  slime  molds.  They 
have  no  common  sporangial  wall,  and  do  not  form  true 
plasmodia,  being  parasitic  in  living  plant  cells. 
A-cras'pe-da  (a-kr5s'pe-da),  n.  pi.  [NL.  ;  a-  not  -f-  Gr. 
KpaaneSov  border.]  Zo'dl.  A  group  of  jellyfishes,  more  or 
less  nearly  equivalent  to  Discophora  or  Discomedus?e  ;  — 
so  named  because  they  commonly  lack  a  velum, 
a'cre  (a'ker),  n.  [ME.  aker ,  AS.  secer ;  akin  to  OS.  accar , 
OHG.  achar ,  G.  acker ,  I  cel.  akr ,  Sw.  fiber,  Dan.  ager, 
Goth.  akrs,  L.  ager,  Gr.  dyp<k,  Skr.  ajra  ;  prob.  orig.  pasture 
land,  and  akin  to  L.  agere  to  lead,  drive,  do.  Cf.  agent.] 

1.  Any  field  of  arable  or  pasture  land.  Obs.,  except  in 
special  phrases,  as  “  God’s  acre ,”  “  Black  Acre ,”  etc. 

2.  A  measure  of  land,  orig.  the  amount  plowed  by  a  yoke  of 
oxen  in  a  day,  and  hence  very  Variable;  now',  legally,  as  litn- 
ited  by  the  statutes  of  Edward  I.,  Edward  III.,  and  Henry 
VIII.,  the  area  of  a  piece  40  poles  long  by  4  broad  ;  that  is, 
160  square  rods  (4,840  square  yards,  43,560  square  feet,  or 
4,047  square  meters),  which  is  the  English  statute  acre  and 
also  the  acre  in  use  in  the  United  States.  The  Scotch  acre 
is  about  1.26,  and  the  Irish  1.62,  times  the  above ;  and  they 
and  other  acres  are  still  in  local  use.  The  “  French  acre  ”  is 
the  arpenl  (which  see). 

3  A  measure  of  length,  about  12  rods  ;  an  arpent.  Canada. 
a'cre-a-ble  (a'ker-3-b’l),  a.  Of  an  acre  ;  per  acre;  as,  the 

acreable  produce. 

a'cre-age  (a'ker-aj),  n.  Acres  collectively  ;  as,  the  acreage 
of  a  farm  or  a  country. 

a'cred  ( a'kerd),  a.  Possessing  acres  or  landed  property  ;  — 
used  in  composition  ;  as,  lar ge-acred  men. 
acre  foot  Irrigation  Engin.  A  unit  of  volume  of  water 
equal  to  the  volume  of  a  prism  one  foot  high  with  a  base 
one  acre  in  area  ;  43,560  cubic  feet  or  1,232.6  cubic  meters, 
acre  inch  Irrigation  Engin.  One  twelfth  of  an  acre  foot, 
a'cre-man  (a'ker-mftn),  a'ker-man,  n. ;  pi.  -men.  [ME. 
aker  man,  AS.  secerman.  See  acre,  man.]  A  plowman  or 
husbandman.  Obs.  except :  O.  Eng.  Hist.  The  man  whose 
duty  it  was  to  lead  and  manage  the  common  plow  team. 


n.;  pi.  -ta  (-td).  [L  1  Law  of 
Descent.  A  thing  acquired  by 
purchase. 

ac  quit',  n.  [Cf.  F.  acquit.]  Dis¬ 
charge  ;  acquittance.  Obs. 
ac  -  quit  '  ment,  n.  [Cf.  OF. 
aquxtenient.)  Acquittal.  Obs. 
acquittance  roll.  Mil.  =  pay 
roll.  Eng. 

ac  -quit'  ter.  n.  One  who  acquits, 
acqwyte-  +  acquit. 

Ac'rab  (ak'rftb),  n.  [Ar.  ’ aqrab 
scorpion.]  See  star. 

Ac'ra  ba-tha'ne  (ftk'rd-ba-tha'- 
ne).  D.  Bib. 

ac  ram-phib'ry-ous  (fi  k '  r  ft  m- 

flb'rt-BB),  a.  [aero- +  amp  hi- 
Gr  fipveiv  to  swell.]  Bot. 
Growing  at  both  apex  and  sides. 
Obs.  Endlichef. 

a-crase'.  +  acraze. 
a  craa'pe-dote,  a.  Zobl.  a  Hav¬ 
ing  no  velum.  b  Of  or  pertain¬ 
ing  to  the  Acraspeda. 
ac'ra-sy  (ttk'rd-sY),  n.  =  acra¬ 
sia,  1  A  2.  Obs. 

A  cra'tea  (d-kra'tez),  n.  (Gr. 
axpaTTp ?  powerless,  inconti¬ 
nent.]  In  Spenser’s  “  Faerie 
Queene”  (Book  II.,  Canto  IV. 
41),  a  type  of  man  intemperate 
in  the  pursuit  of  pleasure.  Cf. 
ACRASIA,  2. 

a-cra'ti-a  (  shY-d),  n.  [NL.,  fr. 


Gr.  aKpareia  want  of  power.] 
Weakness  ;  impotence 
a-crat  u-re'ais  (d-kr&t'Q-re'sYs), 
n.  [NL.  :  Gr.  aKparq* ;  power¬ 
less  4-  m  real  a.]  Med.  Anuria 

caused  by  atony  of  the  bladder, 
a-craze'.  v.  t.  [a- 4  craze;  or 
cf.  F.  4 eraser  to  crush.  See 
craze.]  To  craze  ;  also,  to  im¬ 
pair  ;  destroy-  Obs.  [sharp.  I 
i  a'cre(a'kf’),rt  [F.]  Bitter;! 
||  a'cre-cen'ci  a  (a'kra-than'- 
th£-a;  -san'sf-d  ;  138),  //.  [ S p . ] 
Z«m.\=accretion  (esp.  sense b). 
a'cre-dale  .  n.  [See  acre, 
deal.]  Common  land  appor¬ 
tioned  in  acre  strips.  Dial  Eng. 
acredit.  +  accredit. 
A-cred'u-la  (a  -  kred'fl  -  Id),  n. 
[L.  acredula  a  kind  of  bird.] 
Zobl.  A  genus  of  titmice  re¬ 
markable  for  their  long  tail 
feathers.  It  includes  the  bottle 
tit  C  -*4 .  can  data)  of  Europe 
acrese  +  accrease. 
a'cre-shot',  n.  [acre  4-  shot  a 
reckoning.]  Charge  or  payment 
by  the  acre.  Obs 
a'cre-staff',  n.  [acre  a  field  4- 
staft'.]  A  staff  used  to  remove 
dirt  from  the  cutter  of  a  plow, 
acrewe.  ^  accrue. 

||  a'cri  bus  .  .  i-ni'ti-is,  in-cu'- 
rl-o'so  fi'ne  (ttk'rt-bhs  Y-nYsh'- 


A'cres.  Bob  (b5b  a'kerz).  In  Sheridan’s  comedy  “The 
Rivals,”  a  country  gentleman  seeking  marriage  with  Lydia 
Languish,  and  celebrated  for  bis  bluster  combined  with 
cowardice,  and  his  strange  oaths,  as,  “  odds  triggers  and 
flints, n  “  odds  (flushes  ana  blooms.  ” 

ac'rid  (Sk'rid),  a.  [L.  acer  sharp  ;  prob.  assimilated  in 
form  to  acid.  See  eager.]  1.  Sharp  and  harsh,  or  bitter 
and  hot,  to  the  taste,  or  in  its  effect  upon  the  skin  ;  pun¬ 
gent  ;  irritating ;  burning  ;  corrosive  ;  as,  aciid  salts ; 
acrid  secretions  ;  acrid  poisons. 

2.  Caustic;  bitter;  bitterly  irritating;  acrimonious;  as, 
acrid  temper,  mind,  writing. 

Syn.  —  See  sour, 


A-crid'i-d®  (d-krTd'T-de) 
Ac'ri  di'i  dae  (Xk'rT-dl'T-de)  I 


n.  pi.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  dxpi?, 
a*cpt£of,  locust.]  Zool.  The 


family  of  orthopterous  insects  which  includes  the  true  lo¬ 
custs  and  the  grasshoppers  with  short  antennae.  See 
grasshopper.  —  a-crid'i  an  (3-krTd'T-dn),  a.  As  n. 
ac'ri  dine  (Sk'rY-dYn  ;  -den),  n.  Also  -din.  [ acrid  -j-  -ine. ] 
Chem.  A  colorless,  crystalline,  j_|  pj 

feebly  basic  compound,  C13H9N,  ?  /Cv 

resembling  anthracene  in  struc- H C  VC  |  C  SCH 


I 

,CH 


ture  and  occurring  with  it  in  1  II 
coaltar.  HC*r 

acridine  dyes.  Chem.  A  group  M  w 

of  dyes  theoretically  derived-,  ,  ,  .  ,n  ... 

from  acridine,  though  that  sub-  GraPhlc  Formula  of  Acridine, 
stance  is  not  used  in  their  manufacture. 


a-crid'i-ty  (d-krTd'I-tY) 
ac'rid  ness  (Sk'rTd-nSs)  ) 


Quality  or  state  of  being 
acrid  ;  acrimony, 
ac'rid-ly,  adv.  In  an  acrid  manner  ;  acrimouiously. 
ac  ri  mo'ni  ous  (Sk'rT-mo'nY-Ms),  a.  [Cf.  LL.  acrimoniosus , 
F.  acrimoiiieux.]  1.  =  acrid,  1.  Archaic. 

2-  Caustic;  bitter-tempered;  sarcastic;  acrid;  as,  acri¬ 
monious  dispute,  language,  temper. 

—  ac  ri-mo'ni  ous-ly,  adv.  —  ac'ri-mo'ni-ous  ness,  n. 
ac'ri-mo-ny  (5k'rT-mo-nI),  n.;  pi.  -nibs  (-iiTz).  [L.  ac- 

rimonia,  fr.  acer  sharp :  cf.  F .  acrimonie.]  1.  A  quality 
of  bodies  which  corrodes  or  destroys  others  ;  also,  a  harsh 
or  biting  sharpness  ;  as,  the  acrimony  of  tho  juices  of  cer¬ 
tain  plants.  Archaic.  Bacon. 

2  Sharpness  or  severity,  as  of  language  or  temper  ;  irri¬ 
tating  bitterness  of  disposition  or  manners. 

John  the  Baptist  set  himself  with  much  acrimony  and  indigna¬ 
tion  to  baffle  this  senseless  arrogant  conceit  of  theirs  South. 
Syn.  —  Sharpness,  bitterness,  pungency;  roughness, 
rudeness,  severity,  crabbedness  ;  sourness,  astringency. 

—  Acrimony,  asperity,  harshness,  acerbity,  tartness 
agree  in  the  idea  of  sharpness  or  bitterness  of  temper  or 
language.  Acrimony  suggests  a  caustic  temper  and  bit¬ 
ing,  even  corrosive,  speech  ;  asperity,  a  certain  irritability 
and  resentfulness  of  disposition,  quick  to  display  itself  in 
words  ;  harshness  implied  grating  roughness  or  severity 
in  what  is  said  or  done.  Acerbity  characterizes  the  utter¬ 
ances  of  one  who  is  sour  and  embittered,  or,  as  it  were, 
set  on  edge  ;  tartness  also  suggests  acidity  of  speech  or 
temper,  but  often  of  a  somewhat  piquant  character.  See 
anger  ;  cf .  sour,  pungent,  mordant,  poisonous,  sullen. 

Those  who  conceive  themselves  insulted  by  his  knowledge 
never  fail  to  tell  with  acrimony  how  injudiciously  it  was  exerted. 

Johnson. 

His  asperity  continually  increasing  condemned  him  to  solitude; 
and  his  resentment  of  solitude  sharpened  his  asperity.  Johnson. 

There  is  no  wanton  harshness  in  Herbert’s  best  poems. 

Athenaeum. 

The  judge’s  smile  seemed  to  operate  on  her  acerbity  of  heart  like 
sunshine  upon  vinegar,  making  it  ten  times  sourer.  Hawthorne. 

In  the  slight  tart  ness  of  her  words  he  read  a  prohibition. 

Stevenson 


a-cris'i-a  (d-krTs'T-d),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  aKpiaia  want  of 
judgment.]  Med.  Undecided  character  of  a  disease. 

A  cris'l-US  (-3s),  n.  [L.,  fr.  Gr.  *A#cpiVio?.]  Gr.  Myth.  A 
king  of  Argos,  father  of  Danae,  slain  by  Perseus.  See  Danae. 
Ac'rl-ta  (5k'rT-td),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  axptro?  indiscern¬ 
ible;  a-  not-  -f-  Kpiveiv  to  distinguish.]  Zool.  A  group  in 
which  animals  with  no  known  nervous  system  have  been 
placed.  —  ac'ri-tan  (  tan),  a.  As  n.  —  ac'rite  (-rit),  n. 
a  crit'i-cal  (a-krTt'T-kdl),  a.  [See  a-  not ;  critical.]  Med. 
Having  no  crisis  ;  giving  no  indications  of  a  crisis;  as, 
acritical  symptoms  ;  an  acritical  abscess, 
ac'ro-  (Sk'ro-).  A  combining  form  from  Greek  axpo?,  high¬ 
est ,  terminal ,  apex,  tip,  summit ,  extreme. 
ac'ro-SBS-the'si-a,  or  -es-the'si-a  (Sk'ro-Ss-the'sT-d),  n. 
[NL.  See  acro- ;  a:sthesia.]  Med.  a  Increased  sensitive¬ 
ness.  b  Pain  in  the  extremities, 
ac'ro-a  mat'ic  (5k/ro-d-mSt'Tk)  )  a.  [Gr.  axpoa/uaTtK09,  fr. 
ac'ro-a  mat'i-cal  (-mSt'T-kdl)  I  aKpoaadaito  hear.]  Com¬ 
municated  orally  ;  oral ;  —  applied  to  the  esoteric  teachings 
of  Aristotle,  those  intended  for  his  intimate  disciples,  in  dis¬ 
tinction  from  his  exoteric  doctrines,  which  were  adapted 
to  the  public  generally.  Hence  :  Abstruse  ;  profound, 
ac'ro-a  mat'ics  (-Tks),  n.  pi.  The  acroainatic  teachings  or 
writings  of  Aristotle. 

ac'ro-an  aBS-the'si-a.  or  -es-the'si-a  (3k'r6-5n'gs-the'sT-d), 
n.  [NL.  See  acro- ;  anesthesia.]  Med.  Loss  of  sensation 
in  the  extremities. 


ac'ro-bat  (5k'r6-b5t),  n.  [F.  acrobate ,  fr.  Gr.  dxpo^aro? 
walking  on  tiptoe,  climbing  aloft  ;  d*po<;  high  fiaiveiv  to 
go.]  One  who  practices  rope  dancing,  high  vaulting,  or 
other  daring  gymnastic  feats. 

ac'ro-bat'ic  (Sk'ro-bSt'Tk),  a.  [Cf.  F.  acrobalique.J  Per¬ 
taining  to  an  acrobat.  —  ac'ro-bat'i-cal-ly  (  T-kal-T),  adv. 
ac'ro-bat  ism  (3k'r6-b5t-Iz’m),  n.  Practice,  performance, 
or  profession  of  acrobats. 

Ac  ro-car'pi  (-kar'pf),  n.pl.  [NL.  See  acrocarpous.]  Bot. 
A  division  of  the  mosses  embracing  those  in  which  the  cap¬ 
sule  terminates  the  primary  axis. 

ac  ro-car'pous  (-p?7s),  a.  [Gr.  aKpoKapros  bearing  fruit  at 
the  top  ;  axpo?  highest -f-  Kapnos  fruit.]  Bot.  Having  fruit 
at  the  end  of  the  stalk  or  primary  axis  ;  specif.,  in  bryol¬ 
ogy,  having  the  capsule  terminal. 

Ac'rq-ce-rau'ni-an  (-se-rb'nT-dn),  a.  [L.  acroceraunius ,  fr. 
Gr.  aKpa  heights  -f-  Kepavvos  thunderbolt.]  Designating  or 
pertaining  to  the  range  of  “  thunder-smitten  ”  peaks  (now 
Kimara)  between  Epirus  and  Macedonia.  Shelley. 

ac'ro  cl-ne'sis  (-sY-ne'sTs),  n.  [NL.  ;  aero-  +  Gr.  xiVijai? 
motion.]  Med.  Excessive  motility,  as  in  hysteria.  —  aCTO- 
ci-net'ic  (-nSt'Tk),  a. 

Ac  ro-clin'i-um  (-kltn'T-ftm),  n.  [NL.  ;  aero-  -f  Gr.  icAtVq 
couch  ;  —  in  ref.  to  the  conical  receptacle.]  Bot.  a  Syn. 
of  Helipterum.  b  [L  c.l  pi.  -iums  (-wmz).  Hort.  Any  plant 
of  certain  species  of  Helipterum  formerly  separated  a &  the 
genus  Acroclinium. 

Ac  ro  co'mi-a  (-ko'mY-d),  n.  [NL.  ;  aero-  -f-  Gr.  Kopy)  hair.] 
Bot.  A  small  genus  of  tall  pinnate-leaved  Central  and 
South  American  palms. 
ac'ro-<Jromo/  (ak'ro-drom')  )  r 

a  crod'ro  mous  (  n-kroil'rS-rnSs)  |  laer°- 

-f-  -drome,  -dromons. ~\  Bot.  Running  to  a 
point ;  —  said  of  a  form  of  nervation  in 
which  the  nerves  curve  inward  and  termi¬ 
nate  at  the  point  of  the  leaf,  as  in  Zizyphus, 

Rhexia,  etc. 

ae  ro  dyn'i-a(Sk'r6-dTii'T-rt),  n.  [NL.;  acro- 
-f-  -odynia."]  Med.  An  epidemic  disease 
characterized  by  erythema  and  pain  in  the 
hands  and  feet.  , 

ac'ro-gen  (5k'ro-j5n),  n.  [ aero -  -f-  -gen.']  Bot.  1  er>  a  lon' 

A  plant  of  the  highest  class  of  cryptogams,  including  the 
ferns,  fern  allies,  mosses,  and  liverworts  ;  an  archegouiate. 
They  are  characteristic  of  the  Carboniferous  age. 
a-crog'e  nous  (d-krbj'e-ims),  a.  [ aero -  -j-  -gmous.]  Bot. 
a  Increasing  by  growth  from  the  summit  or  apex,  b  Per¬ 
taining  to  an  acrogen.  — a-crog'e-nous-ly,  adv. 
a-cr ole-in  (a-kro'ie-Tn),  11.  [L.  acer  sharp  -f-  olere  to 

smell.]  Chem *  A  colorless,  mobile,  liquid  aldehyde, 
CH,  :CH  CHO,  obtained  by  the  dehydration  of  glycerin  or 
by  the  destructive  distillation  of  fats.  Its  vapors  are  intense¬ 
ly  irritating. 

ac'ro-lith  (3k'r6-lTth),  n.  [L.  acrolithus ,  Gr.  aicpoXiOos, 
with  the  ends  made  of  stone  ;  a/epo?  extreme  -j-  Ai'0os  stone.] 
Arch.  As  Sculp.  A  statue  whose  extremities  are  of  6tone, 
the  trunk  being  generally  of  wood,  and  usually  covered 
with  metal  or  drapery.  —  a-crol'i-than  (d-krbl'T-than), 
ac'ro-llth'ic  (Sk'rt-ITth'Tk),  a. 

a  crol'o-gism  (d-kr51'o-jTz’m),  n.  An  instance  of  acrologic 
construction. 

ac'ro-logue  (5k'ro-15g),  n.  An  alphabetic  name  or  symbol 
formed  according  to  the  principle  of  aerology, 
a-crol'o-gy  (a-kr51'6-jT),  n.  [aero-  -}-  -logy].  In  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  alphabetic  writing,  a  principle  involving  the 
use  of  initial  sounds  or  signs  in  accordance  with  which 
letters  have  been  evolved,  named,  and  used.  The  influ¬ 
ence  of  this  principle  is  seen  :  (1)  in  the  development  of 
syllabic  signs  and  letters  from  picture  signs  by  acroph- 
onv  ;  (2)  in  the  use  of  the  first  letters  of  the  names  of  sym¬ 
bols  as  the  alphabetic  values  of  the  symbols,  and  in  the 
use  of  letters  as  initials  of  names  for  the  letters ;  (3)  in 
the  use  of  the  initial  letters  of  the  names  of  objects,  or 
of  signs  derived  from  these  initials,  as  symbols  to  denote 
the  objects,  as  in  the  case  of  the  numerals  1.  2,  3.  derived, 
according  to  some,  from  the  initial  letters  of  their  Sanskrit 
names,  which  they  resemble.  —  ac'ro-log'ic  (Xk'ro-lbj'ik), 
a.  — acTO-log'i-cal-ly  (  Y-kdl-T),  adv. 
ac'ro  meg'a  ly  (5k'ro-meg'd-lT),  n.  [NL.  acromegalia ;  Gr. 
aKpov  point,  peak  -f-  peyaq,  peyahov,  big.]  Med.  A  chronic 
nervous  disease  characterized  by  a  gradual  and  permanent 
enlargement  of  the  head,  thorax,  hands,  and  feet, 
a-cro'mi-al  (d-kro'mT-Sl),  a.  Anal.  Of  or  pertaining  to 
the  acromion. 

acromial  process.  Anal.,  the  acromion.  —  a.  thoracic  artery, 
Anal.,  a  short  branch  of  the  axillary  artery  supplying  the 
deltoid,  pectoral,  and  serratus  magnus  muscles. 
a-cro'mi-O-  (d-kro'mT-§-).  A  combining  form  of  acromion, 
denoting  connection  with,  or  relation  to,  the  acromion  ;  as 
in  a  cro  mi-o-cla-vic'u  lar,  connected  with  the  acromion 
and  clavicle ;  a-cro'mi  o-scap'u-lar,  pertaining  to  the 
acromion  and  scapula,  etc.  4 


Aerodrome 


Y-Ys).  [L.]  With  eager  begin¬ 
nings,  but  with  careless  ending. 

Tacitus  (Annals,  VI.  if), 
ac-rid'ic.  ac^i-din'ic,  «.  Chem. 
Pertaining  to  or  designating  a 
crystalline  acid,  C(|H-,N(C02- 
11)2,  obtained  by  oxidizing 
acridine.  It  is  the  a,  /3-di- 
carboxvl  derivative  of  quino¬ 
line  See  QUINOLINE, 
acridine  yellow.  See  dye 
a^ri-din'i-um  ( ftk^Y-dYn  'Y-nm), 
n.  Org  Chem.  A  hypothetical 
radical,  Ci3Hj,,N.  It  is  related 
to  acridine  as  ammonium  is  to 
ammonia. 

ac'ri-done,  n.  Org.  Chem.  A  solid 
ketone,  C6H4<|(J jj>ceH4,  yield¬ 
ing  acridine  by  reduction, 
ac'ri-ay  (Sk'rY-sY),  n.  [See  a- 
crisia.]  Ohs.  or  B.  1.  Some¬ 
thing  unjudged  or  undecided  ; 
also,  iniudiciousness ;  rashness. 
2.  Med.  =  ACKISIA. 
ac'rite,  n.  Org.  Chem.  An 
alcohol  obtained  by  reduction  of 
aerose.  a-acrite  is  identical 
with  inactive  mannite. 
ac  ri-to-chro'ma-cy  ( ftk  '  rY  -  td- 
krd'md-sY),  n.  [Gr.  axpiTO?  un- 
I  distinguishable  4-  \pmpa color.] 
Color  blindness  —  ac'Ti-to- 
chro-mat'ic  (-kro-m&t'Yk),  a. 


ac'ri- tude  (ftk'rY:tnd),  n.  [L. 
acritudo.']  Acridity.  Obs. 
ac'ri-ty  (flk'rl-tY),  //.  [L.  acri- 
tas .]  Sharpness  ;  tartness.  Obs. 
ac'ro-a'ma  ( ftk'rfi-a'md),  n. ;  pi. 
-amata  (-ftni'd-td).  [L.,  any¬ 
thing  beard,  Gr.  aicpoapa. ]  Lit., 
something  heard,  as  oral  teach¬ 
ing;  specif.:  a  Philos.  An  acro- 
amatic  teaching  or  doctrine,  b 
Class.  Antiq.  A  performance,  ns 
of  music  or  a  play,  for  an  enter 
tainment ;  also,  a  performer  in 
such  an  entertainment. 
acTo-ar-thri'tis  (-ar-thrl'tYs).  n. 
[XL.  :  aero-  4  arthritis.]  Med. 
Arthritis  of  the  extremities, 
ac  ro-a'sis  (-a'sYs),  n. ;  pi.  -ses 
(-sez).  [L.,  fr.  Gr.  axpdatrt?  (a 
listening  to)  a  lecture.]  An 
oral  discourse. 

ac/ro -as  phyx'i-a.  n.  [NL.  ; 

aero-  -+-  asphyxia .]  Me/I.  Neu¬ 
rosis  marked  by  asphyxia  ot  the 
extremities. 

ac  'ro-at'ic  ( -fit 'Yk ),  a.  Sr  v.  [Gr. 
axpoaTtxo?,  fr.  aKpoacrOai  to 
hear.]  =  acroa.matic. 
ac'ro-bat 'i -cal.  a.  Acrohatic. 
ac'ro-blast(  ak'r^-bl&st), ;/  [ac- 
ro-4  -hfnst.)  The  mesenchyma. 
a-crob'ry-ous  (a-krbb'rY-i7s),  a. 
[aero-  4-  Gr.  Ppveiv  to  swell.] 
Bot.  Growing  at  the  apex  only. 


ac'ro-bys-ti'tis  (ftk'rf.-bYs-tl'- 
tYs),  n.  [NL.  ;  Gr.  axpo/SuaTta 
prepuce  4  -itis.]  Med.  Infiam- 
matfon  of  the  prepuce, 
ac'ro-carp,  n.  Bot.  An  acro¬ 
carpous  moss. 

ac'ro-ce-pha'li  a  (-8  P-f  a'l  Y-d), 
ac'ro-ceph'a-ly  (-  s  e  f'a-lY),  n. 
[NL.  acrocejtfialia  ;  aero-  4  Gr. 
K€<l>a\ri i  head.]  Cranial.  A  form 
of  cranial  anomaly  in  which  the 
skull  is  pointed  at  the  top,  or 
pyramidal.  It  is  a  form  of  oxy¬ 
cephaly.  —  ac'ro-ce-phal'ic  (-sf- 
fil'Yk),  ac  ro-ceph'a-lou8(-B5f'- 
d-hl8),  a. 

acroche.  accroach. 
ac  ro-chi-ri8'mus.  -chci-ris'muB 

(-kl-rYs'mtJs),  n.  INL.,  fr.  Gr. 
a/epoxetpurpo?.]  Gr.  Antiq  A 
wrestling  in  which  the  contest¬ 
ants  hold  each  other  by  the 
wrists. 

ac  ro-chor'don  (kflr'dtfn),  n. 
[L.,  fr.  Gr.  axpoxopSaju  a  kind  of 
wnrt.]  Med.  A  small  soft  wart, 
ac'ro-cor'a-coid.  a.  [ar7’o-4- 
enracoid.)  Zo<>1.  Designating 
a  process  of  the  dorsal  end  of  the 
coracoid  bone  ol  birds, 
ac  ro-dac'ty-lum  ( -d&k'tY-liXm), 
ti.;  pi.  -la  (-Id).  [NL.  See  acko-; 
dactyl.]  Zobl.  In  birds,  the 
upper  surface  of  a  digit. 


ac'ro-dont  (ftk'rfi-dftnt),  a. 
[aero- + -odont.)  Zobl.  a  Con¬ 
solidated  with  the  summit  of 
the  alveolar  ridge  without  sock¬ 
ets;  —  said  of  teeth,  b  Hav¬ 
ing  acrodont  teeth.  Opposed  to 
pleurodont.  —  n.  An  acrodont 
animal.  —  ac'ro-dont-ism.  ;/. 
ac'ro  es-the'Bi-a.  Var.  of  acro- 

ESTHESIA. 

a-crog '  a-mou8  (d-k  r6g  'd-nnXs), 
a.  [aero-  4  -gamons.  ]  /Jot.  Hav¬ 
ing  the  egg  apparatus  at  the 
apex  of  the  embryo  sac.  — 
a-crog'a-my  (-mY),  n. 
ac'ro  gen'ic  (fik'rC-jfn'Yk),  a. 
Bot.  Acrogenous. 
a-crog'ra-phy  (a  krBg'rd-fY),  n. 
[aero-  -f  -grapny.)  A  process  of 
making  chalk  tracery  in  relief 
on  metal  or  stone,  to  obtain  iron) 
it  an  electrotype  or  stereotype, 
a-crog 'y-nou'a  (d-krbj'l-nrts),  a. 
[aero-  4  -gynous.]  Bot.  Having 
the  archegonia  at  the  apex;  — 
said  of  certain  liverworts,  and 
opposed  to  anacrogynous. 
ac  ro-ma'ni  a,  n.  [aero-  4  ma¬ 
nia.]  Med.  Incurable  insanity, 
ac'ro -mas-ti'tiB  (-mfts-tl'tis),  n. 

NL.;  aero-  4-  mastitis.]  Med. 

nflammation  of  the  nipple, 
a-crom'e-ter  (d-krBm'f-tfr),  n. 
[aero-  4  -meter.)  An  oleometer 
ac'ro-mic'ri-a  (ilc/r6-mYk'rY-d ). 


food,  f<>ot ;  out,  oil ;  chair  ;  go  ;  sing,  iqk  ;  fhen,  thin;  nature,  verclure  (250) ;  Krrch  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144) ;  boN  ;  yet ;  zh  =  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §5  in  Quids. 

Full  explanations  of  Abbreviations,  Signs,  eto..  Immediately  precede  the  Vocabulary. 
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a-cro'mi  on  (d-kro'mT-on),  n.  Also  acromion  process. 

[NL.,  fr.  Gr.  a/cpco/Aiov  ;  axpo?  extreme  -j-  a>/xos  shoulder.] 
Anal.  The  outer  end  of  the  spine  of  the  scapula.  In  man 
it  protects  the  glenoid  cavity,  forming  the  outer  angle 
of  the  shoulder,  and  articulatuig  with  the  clavicle. 

Ac  ro-my  O'dl  (Sk'ro-im-d'di),  7i.  pi.  [NL.  ;  aero-  -f-  Gr. 
,uuw5rj9  muscular.]  Zool.  A  group  of  birds,  nearly  equiva¬ 
lent  to  Oscines,  having  the  syringeal  muscles  attached  to 
the  ends  of  the  bronchial  half  rings ;  —  distinguished  from 
Mesomyodi.—  ac'ro  my-o'di-an  (-dl-an),  a.  A-  n.  —  acro- 
my-od'ic  (-5d'Tk),  ac  ro  my'o  dous  (-mi'o-dds), a. 
ac  ro-nar-cot'ic  (-uiir-kot'ik),  (I.  [aci'i&-\-  narcotic.]  Med. 
Possessing  both  acrid  and  narcotic  properties.  —  n.  An 
acronarcotic  substance. 

a-cron'y-cal  1  (d-kr5n'T-kal),  a.  [Gr.  a.Kp6vv\o<;  at  liight- 
a-cron'y-chal  »  fall ;  axpos  on  the  edge  -f-  vv£  night.]  -l-s- 
tron.  Occurring  at  nightfall,  or  sunset ;  —  said  of  the  ris¬ 
ing  or  setting  of  a  star;  —  opposed  to  cosmical. 

The  word  is  sometimes  incorrectly  written  achron- 
ical,  as  if  from  Gr.  xpovos  time, 
acronyc&l  place  (of  a  planet),  its  opposition. 

—  a-crou'y-eal-ly,  a-cron'y-ciial-ly,  adv. 

ac'ro-pa-ral'y-SLi  (Xk'rb-pd-rSl'T-sTg),  7i.  [aero-  paraly¬ 
sis.]  Med.  Paralysis  of  the  extremities, 
a-crop'e-ial  (d-kr5p'e-tdl),  a.  [ aero -  -|-  L.  petere  to  seek.] 
Bot.  Developing  from  below  towards  the  apex  ;  —  said  esp. 
of  certain  inflorescences.  —  a-crop'e-tal-ly,  adv. 
ao/ro-phO'bi-a  (Sk'ro-fo'bT-d),  n.  [NL. ;  aero-  -}-  -phobia.] 
Med.  Morbid  dread  of  being  at  a  great  height, 
a-croph'o-ny  (ri-krbf'o-ni),  n.  [acro--\-  -phony.]  The  use 
of  a  symbol  to  represent  phonetically  the  initial  sound 
(syllable  or  letter)  only  of  the  name  of  the  object  of  which 
it  was  previously  the  pictorial  sign  or  hieroglyph.  Thus,  in 
the  development  of  writing,  the  picture  of  the  owl  is  first 
used  as  an  ideogram  to  signify  the  bird  itself,  then  as  a 
phonogram  to  represent  its  name  (old  Egyptian  mulak ), 
and  finally,  variously  modified,  it  is  employed  to  denote 
simply  the  initial  sound,  //<.  —  ac'ro-plio-liot'ic  (Sk'ro-fo- 
nSt'Tk),  a.—  acroplion'ic  (-fon'Tk),  a. 
ac'ro-po'di-um  (Sk'ro-po'di-dm),  n.  ;  pi.  -dia  (-dT-d).  [L. 
See  acro-  ;  -podium.]  a  Prop.,  the  pedestal  for  a  large 
statue,  esp.  in  classical  art.  b  By  extension  and  less  prop¬ 
erly,  any  pedestal  in  the  form  of  a  term  carrying  a  bust,  esp. 
when  the  feet  of  the  imagined  statue  are  seen  at  the  base, 
a-crop'o-lis  («-kr5p'o-lTs),  n. ;  pi.  E.  -lises  (-5z  ;  -Tz)  or  Gr. 
-leis  (-lis).  [Gr. axpoTToAn ;  a xpos  extreme  -f-  voAis  city.]  The 
upper  fortified  part  or  citadel  of  a  Greek  city,  specif.,  that 
of  Athens  ( the  Acropolis) ;  hence,  Archseol .,  any  height  of  a 


Plan  of  Acropolis.  1.  Parthenon.  2.  Statue  of  Athene  Proma¬ 
chos.  3.  Old  Temple  of  Athena.  4  Temple  of  Roma.  5  Great 
Altar  of  Athena.  6.  Erechtheum.  7.  Pinakotheke.  8.  Propylaea. 
9.  Temple  of  Nike  Apteros.  10.  Gate.  11.  Chalkotheke  (prob¬ 
ably). 


city  or  district  fortified  or  strengthened  as  a  place  of  refuge, 
as  those  at  Troy,  Mycenae,  Tiryns,  Pergamum,  Priene,  etc., 
in  Greece  and  Asia  Minor,  and  the  cliff  dwellings  in  the 
mesas  of  North  America.  The  acropolises  of  walled  Greek 
cities  were  often  later  used  as  sacred  precincts  for  temples, 
altars,  statues,  etc.,  as  the  Acropolis  at  Athens.  Other 
Greek  acropolises  were  those  at  Larissa,  the  Acrocorinthus 
at  Corinth,  the  Cadmea  at  Thebes. 

Acropolis  3tatues.  A  series  of  some  thirty  draped  figures, 
perhaps  representing  priestesses  of  Athena,  found  on  the 
Acropolis  about  1385-91,  where  they  had  been  buried  by 
the  Athenians  after  the  battle  of  Salamis  (b.  c.  43(>). 
ac'ro-rha'gus  (Sk'ro-ra'gus),  n. ;  pi.  -gi  (-ji).  [NL.  ;  acro- 
-f-  Gr.  pd£,  payov,  berry.]  Zool. 

One  of  a  series  of  marginal  tuber¬ 
cles  of  certain  actinians,  composed 
chiefly  of  nematocysts. 
ac'rose  (itk'ros),  n.  [Prob.  fr.  acro¬ 
lein,  the  source  of  a-acrose.]  Org. 

•Chetn.  Either  of  two  sugars,  dis¬ 
tinguished  as  a  and  ft,  synthetically 
prepared  by  the  condensation  of  for¬ 
maldehyde,  glycerose,  etc.  a-acrose 
is  identical  with  inactive  fructose, 
ac'ro-spire  (Sk'ro-spir),  n.  [ acro -  -f- 
Gr.  (TTTcipa  anything  twisted.]  Bot. 

The  plumule  in  the  germination  of  a  ^  Aerorhagi  of^ Jcfinia 
grain; — so  called  from  its  spiral  form.  oermut  ensis. 

ac'ro-spire,  r.  i.  To  sprout ;  — said  of  grain  in  malting, 
ac'ro-sporo  (-spor),  n.  [ acro -  -{-  spore.]  Bot.  A  spore 
borne  at  the  extremity  of  the  sporophore,  as  a  ba-idio- 
spore.  —  a-cros'po-rous  (d-krSs'po-ras  ;  Sk'ro-spo'r&s),  a. 
a-cr033'  (d-kr8s'),  adv.  [a-  on,  in  -f-  cross:  cf.  F.  encroir.] 

1.  From  side  to  side;  crosswise;  as,  with  arms  folded  across. 

2.  Obliquely;  athwart;  amiss;  awry.  Obs. 
a-cr03S',  prep.  From  side  to  side  of  ;  athwart ;  crosswise 

of  or  in  a  direction  opposed  to  the  length  ;  quite  over;  as, 
a  bridge  laid  across  a  river;  on  the  other  side  of  ;  over, 
to  go  across  the  country,  or  across  country,  to  go  by  a  direct 
course  across  a  region  without  following  the  roads, 
a  cros'tic  (d-krSs'tik),  n.  [Gr.  axpocrTt^iv  or  6.Kpo(ni\L°v  ; 
a/epos  extreme  -f-  orthos  order,  line,  verse.  See  distich.] 

1.  a  A  composition,  usually  in  verse,  in  which  one  or  more 


n.  [NL.;  acro-  4-  Gr.  /ai/cpo* 
small.]  Med.  Abnormal  small¬ 
ness  or  the  extremities, 
ac'ro  mo  n'o-gra.m-m  at'ic.  a. 
[acro-  4-  mono-  4-  Gr  ypa.ixp.a- 
a  letter.)  Pros.  Having  each 
verse  begin  with  the  letter  that 
ends  the  preceding  verse, 
a-crom'pha-lus  (d-krtfm'fd-li3s), 
n.  INL.;  acro-  4-  Gr.  6/ti.</>aAo? 
navel.)  Med.  Abnormal  promi¬ 
nence  of  the  navel  ;  also,  the 
center  of  the  navel, 
acron.  d*  acorn. 
ac  ro-neu-ro'sis,  n.  INL.;  acro- 


4  KPiimw.j  Med.  Neurosis  of 
the  extremities. 

a-cron'i-cal,  a-cron'i-chal.  a. 
Acronycal. 

a-cron'yc  (d-kr5n'Yk),  a. 
Acronycal. 

ac'ro-nyc'tous  (Bk'ru-nYk't^H), 
a.  (Gr.  a/cpo^vxTov.]  Astron. 
Acronycal. 

ac'ro-nys  (ft  k'r  6-n  Y  k  s),  n. 
[acro-  4-  Gr.  ow£  nail,  claw.) 
Med .  An  ingrowing  nail, 
a-crook',  adv.  Crookedly.  Rare. 
a  c'r  o-par'aes-t  h  e'a  i-a  or  -es- 
the'si-a  (ttk'rfi-pttr'f s-the'sY-d), 


sets  of  letters,  as  the  initial,  middle,  or  final  letters  of  the 
lines,  when  taken  in  order, form  words,  phrases,  etc.  ;  also, 
a  kind  of  puzzle  in  which  the  object  is  to  guess  words  that 
will  form  a  certain  acrostic.  When  a  single  set  of  such  let¬ 
ters  is  used  the  acrostic  is  single  ;  when  two,  double  ;  and 
when  three,  triple,  b  A  word,  phrase,  etc.,  formed  from 
the  initial  letters  of  words,  as  in  the  case  of  “Cabal  ”  (def.  0). 

2.  A  Hebrew  poem  in  which  the  lines  or  stanzas  begin  with 
the  letters  of  the  alphabet  in  regular  order  (as  Psalm  cxix.). 
See  abecedarian. 

3.  The  extremity  (beginning  or  end)  of  a  line  of  verse.  Obs. 
a  cros'tic  (a-kr5s'tik)  |  a.  Pert,  to,  or  characterized  by, 
a-cros'ti-cal  (-ti-kdl)  j  acrostics.  —  a-cros'ti-cal-ly,  adv. 
A-cros'tl-chum  (-tl-kftm),  n.  [NL.  See  acrostic,  w.J  Bot. 

A  genus  of  polypodiaceous  ferns,  of  very  varied  habit  and 
wide  tropical  distribution,  distinguished  by  having  the 
sporangia  spread  over  the  entire  lower  surface  of  the  frond. 
Two  species  occur  in  Florida  ;  some  are  cultivated, 
a-cros'ti-cism  (-sTz’ro),  n.  Acrostic  character  or  order 
ac'ro-tar'si-um  (5k/ro-tar'sT-7/m),  n.  [NL.  See  acro-; 
tarsus.]  Zool.  The  instep,  or  front  of  the  tarsus.  — 
acro-tar'si-al  (-ftl),  a. 

ac'ro-te-leu'tic  (-te-lu'tTk),n.  [Gr.  a/cpoTeAei/Tio^  fag-end, 
burden,  chorus  ;  axpo?  extreme  -f-  reAevTu  end.]  Eccl.  The 
end  of  a  verse  or  psalm,  or  something  added  thereto,  to  be 
sung  by  the  people,  by  way  of  a  response,  as  a  doxology. 
ac  ro-te'ri  urn  (-te'rT-dm),  ak  ro-te'ri-on  (-5n),  n. ;  pi. 

-RIA  (-a).  [L.  « 

acroteriu  m,  . 

Gr.  a-KpiOTripiOV 
8  u  m  m  i  t,  f  r. 
a/epos  topmost.] 

Arch,  a  On 
classical  build¬ 
ings,  one  of  the 
angles  of  a  ped¬ 
iment  ;  also,  a 
statue  or  other 
ornament 

of^these*  esp!  Pediment  showing  three  Acroteria. 
at  the  apex,  b  Hence,  of  modern  architecture,  an  orna¬ 
ment  or  its  pedestal  similarly  placed.  [By  some  the  use  of 
acroterium  is  confined  to  the  pedestal  alone.]  c  On  classi¬ 
cal  galleys,  the  ornamental  extremity  of  either  prow  or 
stern ;  an  aplustre  or  a  rostrum.  Such  ornaments  were 
often  taken  from  captured  galleys  and  kept  as  trophies, 
or  imitated  in  stone.  See  rostrum  ;  cf.  galley.  —  aCTO- 
te'ri-al  (-dl),  a. 

a-crot'ic  (d-kr5t'Tk),  a  [Gr.  dxpoT^s  an  extreme.]  Med. 
a  Pert,  to  or  affecting  the  surface,  b  Pert,  to  acrotism. 
ac'ro-tism  ( Jk'ro-tTz’m),  n.  [a-  not  -j-  Gr.  <po tos  a  rat¬ 
tling,  beating.]  Med.  Failure  or  defect  of  pulsation, 
a-crot'o-mous  (d-kr<5t'6-mds),  a.  [Gr.  dxporo/xo?  cut  off 
sharp  ;  axpov  extreme  repyeiv  to  cut.]  Min.  Having  a 
cleavage  parallel  with  the.  base, 
ac'ry  late  (Sk'rT-lat),  n.  A  salt  or  ester  of  acrylic  acid, 
a-cryl'ic  (d-krTl'Tk),  a.  [acrolein-f  -yl-\--ic.]  Chem.  Per¬ 
taining  to  or  designating  an  acid,  CH,:CH  CO,,H,  obtain¬ 
able  from  acrolein  by  oxidation.  It  is  a  liquid  with  an 
odor  like  that  of  acetic  acid. 

act  (5kt),  7i.  [F.  actey  L.  actus ,  and  actum ,  fr.  agere  to 
drive,  do.  See  agent.]  1.  That  which  is  done  or  doing  ; 
the  exercise  of  power,  or  the  effect  of  which  power  exerted 
is  the  cause  ;  a  performance  ;  a  deed. 

That  best  portion  of  a  e;ood  man’s  life, 

His  little,  nameless,  unremembered  acts 

Of  kindness  and  of  love.  Wordsworth. 

Jurisprudence  is  concerned  only  with  outward  acts.  An 
*l  act  ”  may  therefore  be  defined,  for" the  purposes  ol  the  science, 
as  “  a  determination  of  will,  producing  an  effect  hi  the  sensible 
world.”  The  effect  may  be  negative,  in  which  case  the  act  is 
properly  described  as  a”  forbearance.”  The  essential  elements 
of  such  an  act  are  three,  viz.,  an  exertion  of  the  will,  an  nccom 
pan y mg  state  of  consciousness,  a  manifestation  of  the  will. 

T.  E.  Holland 

2.  The  result  of  public  deliberation  ;  the  decision  or  de¬ 
termination  of  a  legislative  body,  council,  court  of  justice, 
etc. ;  a  decree,  edict,  law,  judgment,  resolve,  award ;  as, 
an  act  of  Parliament,  or  of  Congress.  Properly  a  legisla¬ 
tive  act  is  the  complete  formally  declared  will  of  the  legis¬ 
lature,  the  final  step  in  which  is  usually  the  signature  of 
the  proper  executive  officer:  and  it  is  properly  to  be  dis¬ 
tinguished  from  a  bill ,  which  is  strictly  the  draft  of  a  pro¬ 
posed  act,  and  is  properly  so  called  prior  to  its  final  enact¬ 
ment  as  law.  Act  and  statute  are  generally  used  synony¬ 
mously,  and  bill  and  /aware  also  often  used  in  the  same 
sense,  law,  however,  being  a  term  of  much  wider  applica¬ 
tion,  and  therefore  inexact  in  this  use.  Under  the  common 
law  an  act  took  effect  by  relation  as  of  the  first  day  of  the 
session  at  which  it  was  enacted,  but  by  statute  it  is  now 
provided  in  England  (by  33  Geo.  III.  c.  13, 1793),  and  gen¬ 
erally  in  the  United  States,  that  except  when  otherwise 
provided  a  statute  shall  take  effect  only  as  of  the  date  of 
the  actual  completion  of  its  enactment.  Acts  are  broadly 
divided  into  general ,  or  public ,  and  special ,  or  private.  See 
under  public  and  private. 

3.  A  formal  writing  expressing  that  something  has  been 
clone  ;  as,  an  act  of  sale. 

4.  A  performance  of  part  of  a  play ;  one  of  the  principal 
divisions  of  a  play  or  dramatic  work  in  which  a  certain  defi¬ 
nite  part  of  the  action  is  completed. 

5.  A  thesis  maintained  in  public,  as  in  some  English  uni¬ 
versities,  by  a  candidate  for  a  degree,  or  to  show  the  pro¬ 
ficiency  of  a  student;  also,  the  occasion  of  this  performance. 

6.  Metaph.  A  state  of  reality  or  real  existence  as  opposed 
to  a  possibility  or  possible  existence.  Cf .  entelechy,  actus. 

The  seeds  of  plants  are  not  at  first  in  act ,  but  in  possibility, 
what  they  afterward  grow  to  be.  Uookev. 

7.  pi.  [.cap.]  Short  for  Acts  of  the  Apostles.  See  New 
Testament. 


8.  Process  of  doing ;  action.  In  act ,  in  the  very  doing  ;  on 
the  point  of  (doing).  “  In  act  to  shoot.”  Dry  den. 

This  woman  was  taken  ...  in  the  very  act.  John  viii.  4. 
Sy n. —  See  action.  .  ,  .  .  .. 

act  and  warrant,  /Scots  Lau\  the  final  interlocutor  of  the 
sheriff  by  which  the  appointment  of  a  trustee  in  insol¬ 
vency  or  bankruptcy  is  confirmed,  constituting  his  title 
to  the  office,  and  vesting  in  him  the  bankruptcy  estate.  — 
A.  of  Abjuration.  Netherlands ,  an  act  of  July  2(5,  1-581,  re¬ 
nouncing  allegiance  to  Philip  of  Spain,  and  declaring 
Dutch  independence. —  &.  of  attainder.  %Law.  See  attain¬ 
der.  —  a.  of  bankruptcy,  or  insolvency,  an  act  which  sub¬ 
jects  a  person  to  be  proceeded  against  as  an  involuntary 
bankrupt  or  insolvent.  —  a.  of  court,  Eng.  &  Scots  Law,  an 
instrument  or  memorandum  setting  forth  the  proceedings 
in  an  action,  as  the  pleas,  tender  of  payment,  etc.  — A.  of 
Elizabeth.  Etig.,  an  act  (1  Eliz.  c.  1,  1559)  declaring  Eliza¬ 
beth  to  De  the  head  of  the  Church  of  England.— A.  of 
Emancipation.  Eng.  =  Catholic  Emancipation  Act.  —  a.  of 
faith.  See  auto-da-fe.  —  a.  of  God,  Law,  an  inevitable  acci¬ 
dent  ;  such  an  extraordinary  interruption  pf  the  usual 
course  of  events  that  any  experience,  foresight,  or  care 
which  might  reasonably  have  been  expected  could  not  have 
foreseen  or  guarded  against  it,  as  lightning,  tempests, 
extraordinary  tides,  etc.  No  one  is  held  liable  for  damage 
by  act  of  God,  except  under  special  contract. 

The  expression  “  act  of  God  ”  requires  a  word  of  explanation. 
It  will  be  sufficient  to  sav  that  it  is  not  synonymous  with  force 
majeure  ;  hut  it  includes  every  loss  by  force  rnajeure  in  which  hu¬ 
man  agency,  by  act  or  negligence,  has  had  no  part.  Encyc.  Brit. 

—  a.  of  grace,  an  act  extending  clemency  to  offenders  be¬ 
fore  the  law,  as  one  granting  pardon  or  amnesty  to  numer¬ 
ous  offenders  at  the  beginning  of  a  new  reign ;  specif. 
[cap.\,  Scots  Law ,  the  act  of  1696,  by  chapter  32  of  which 
persons  imprisoned  for  civil  debts  were  released  unless 
the  creditor  alimented  them.  — a.  of  honor,  Com.,  an  ac¬ 
ceptance  or  payment  for  honor  of  a  protested  bill  of  ex¬ 
change  ;  also,  the  instrument  reciting  such  protest  and 
acceptance  or  payment.  —  a.  of  hostility,  Internal.  Law , 
any  proceeding  which  may  be  considered  an  adequate 
cause  for  war. —  a.  of  indemnity,  Law,  an  act  passed  to 
relieve  persons,  esp.  officials,  from  some  penalty  to  which 
they  are  made  liable  by  acting  illegally,  or  beyond  the 
limits  of  their  powers,  or,  less  commonly,  to  provide  com¬ 
pensation  for  damage  incurred  in  the  service  of  the  gov¬ 
ernment  or  resulting  from  some  public  measure.  Prior  to 
the  general  act  of  31  &  32  Viet.  c.  72,  §  16,  an  act  of  indem¬ 
nity  was  passed  yearly  in  England.  —  a.  of  insolvency.  See 
act  of  bankruptcy ,  above.  —  a.  of  law,  a  change  of  a  person’s 
legal  rights,  obligations,  or  liabilities,  as  in  the  acquisi¬ 
tion  of  a  right  or  exemption  from  a  liability,  arising  from 
the  legal  effect  of  some  external  event,  as  bankruptcy  ad¬ 
judication,  an  act  of  the  legislature,  etc. 

The  distinction  between  involuntary  and  voluntary  investitive 
facts  is  expressed  by  the  English  law  terms  "act  of  law  "  and 
“  act  of  party.”  T.  E-  Holland. 

—  A.  of  Mediation,  Stcitz.,  the  constitution  of  Feb.  19,  1803, 
given  bv  Napoleon,  by  which  the  Swiss  Confederation  was 
restorea.  -  a.  of  Providence,  Law,  an  act  of  God.  Rare. — 
A.  of  Rescission,  Scot.,  an  act  of  1662  rescinding  all  law’s 
passed  during  28  years  previous.  —  A.  of  Security,  Scot.,  an 
act  of  1703  and  1704  declaring  the  independence  of  Scot¬ 
land.  It  w’as  not  assented  to  by  the  queen  till  1704.  — A. 
of  Settlement,  Eng.,  an  act  (12  ana  13  William  III.  c.  2.,  1701) 
limiting  the  crown  to  members  of  the  House  of  Hanover, 
provided  they  be  Protestants.  —  A.  of  Submission,  Ch.  oj 
Eng.,  an  agreement  passed  by  Convocation  in  1532  (called 
the  Submission  of  the  Clergy )  which  prevented  the  clergy 
from  meeting  in  Convocation  and  from  passing  any  canons 
without  the  king’s  express  permission,  and  ordered  all 
previous  enactments  to  be  submitted  to  the  king  for  ap¬ 
proval  or  rejection.  This  was  embodied  in  an  act  of  Parlia¬ 
ment  (25  Hen.  VIII.  c.  19)  in  1534.  — A.  of  Succession.  See 
Limitation  of  the  Crotcn  Act ,  under  limitation.  —  A.  of 
Supremacy.  Eng.  Hist,  a  The  act  of  26  Hen.  VIII.  c.  1, 
1534,  declaring  the  “  only  supreme  head  on  earth  of  the 
Church  of  England  ”  to  be  the  Crown.  It  was  repealed  in 
Mary’s  reign,  b  The  act  of  1  Eliz.  c.  1,  in  effect  reenact¬ 
ing  the  previous  one.  and  declaring  the  Crown  to  be  the 
“  supreme  governor  ’’  in  spiritual  as  well  as  temporal 
matters.  —  A.  of  Toleration,  Eng.,  an  act  of  1689  enabliiig 
dissenters  (except  Roman  Catholics  and  Unitarians)  to 
worship  after  their  own  forms.  — A.  of  Uniformity,  Eng., 
any  of  various  acts  (as  2  &  3  Edw.  VI.,  1548  ;  5  &  6  Edw. 
VI.,  1551;  1  Eliz.,  1559;  and,  esp.,  14  Car.  II.  c.  14,  1662, 
which  was  amended  by  35  &  36  Viet.  c.  35,  1872)  prescrib¬ 
ing  the  use  of  the  “  Book  of  Common  Prayer  ’  in  public 
worship  in  the  Established  Church,  and  enjoining  uni¬ 
formity  in  religious  observances.  —  acts  of  adjournal,  Scots 
Law,  the  ordinances  issued  by  the  Court  ol  Justiciary 
for  regulating  the  procedure  in  that  court  and  the  inferior 
criminal  courts.  —  Acts  of  Pilate.  =  Gospel  of  Nicodemus. 
See  Apocrypha.  —  acts  of  sederunt,  Scots  Law,  ordinances  of 
the  Court  of  Session  for  regulating  the  forms  of  proceed¬ 
ing  before  the  Court  of  Session  and  inferior  civil  courts. 
The  modern  acts  of  sederunt  are  confined  to  matters  of 
procedure.  —  Acts  of  the  Apostles.  See  New  Testament. 

act  (5kt),  v.  t act'ed  ;  act'ing.  [L.  actus,  p.  p.  of  agere  to 
drive,  lead,  do  ;  but  influenced  by  E.  act,  n.]  1.  To  move 

to  action  ;  to  actuate  ;  animate.  Obs. 

2.  To  perform  ;  execute;  do.  Archaic. 

That  we  act  our  temporal  affairs  with  a  desire  no  greater  than 
our  necessity.  Jer.  Taj/lor. 

Industry  doth  beget  ease  by  procuring  good  habits,  and  facility 
of  acting  things  expedient  lor  us  to  do.  Barrow. 

3.  To  perform  as  an  actor  ;  to  represent  dramatically,  on 
the  stage. 

4.  To  assume  the  office  or  character  of  ;  to  play  ;  person¬ 
ate  ;  as,  to  act  the  hero. 

5.  To  feign  or  counterfeit ;  to  simulate. 

With  acted  fear  the  villain  thus  pursued.  Dry  den. 

to  act  a  part,  to  sustain  the  part  of  one  of  the  characters 
in  a  play;  hence,  to  simulate;  dissemble.  —  to  a.  the  part 
of,  to  take  the  character  of ;  to  fulfill  the  duties  of. 
act,  v.  i.  1.  To  exert  power ;  to  produce  an  effect ;  as,  the 
stomach  acts  upon  food. 

2.  To  perform  actions;  to  fulfill  functions;  to  put  forth 
energy  ;  to  move,  as  opposed  to  remaining  at  rest ;  to  carry 
into  effect  a  determination  of  the  will. 

He  hangs  between,  in  doubt  to  act  or  rest.  Pope. 


n.  [NL.;  acro-  4-  partesthesra.] 

Mc<f.  S'eurosis  characterized  by 
para?sthe«ia  in  the  extremities, 
a  crop 'a- thy  (d-krBp'd-thl),  n. 
[acro-  -+-  -pathy."]  Any  diseased 
state  of  the  extremities, 
ac'ro-po'di-um  (ttk'rn-pB'dY- 
urn),  n. ;  L.  pi.  -ni  l  (-d).  [NL. 
See  acro-;  -pod.]  Zool.  In  birds, 
the  upper  surface  of  the  foot, 
ac'ro-pol'i-tan  (-pCl'Y-Mn),  a. 
Pertaining  to  as  acropolis. 

Ac  To-po'ra  (ttk'rn-pO'rd ;  &- 

krSp'o-rd),  n.  [NL.;  acro-  4- 
-pora.)  Zool.  The  genus  con¬ 
sisting  of  the  typical  madre¬ 


pores.  Madrepora  is  a  synonym. 

ac'ro^sarc(-siirk),  ac/r<hsar'cum 
(-siir'kdm),  n. ;  L.  pi.  -sakca 
(-kd).  [NL.  acrosarcum.  See 
acro;  sarco-.)  Bot.  A  berrv 
which  results  from  the  union  of 
the  fieshy  calyx  with  the  ovary, 
as  the  gooseberry,  cranberry.  ‘ 
ac'r  o-s  c  op'i  c  (-skOp'Tk),  a. 
[acro-  4-  scopic."]  Bot.  Looking 
towards  the  apex,  that  is,  on  the 
side  towards  the  apex, 
ac'ro-some  (-som ),  n.  ( acro-  4- 
- some .]  Zool.  A  minute  body  or 
organ  situated  at  the  anterior 
end,  or  head,  of  a  spermatozoon. 


a-cros'tic,  a.  [Cl.  across.] 
Crosswise;  erratic.  Ohs. 
a-cros'ti-chal  (d-krQs'tY-kdl),  a. 
Var.  of  AciiosTiCAL.  —  a-cros'- 
ti-chal-ly,  adv. 

ac  ro3-tich'ic  (&k'rfis-tYk'Yk), 
a.  Of  or  pert,  to  acrostics, 
a-cros'ti  choid  (d-krbs'tl-koid  ), 
a.  [  Acront ichutn  -i-  -ok/.]  Bot. 
Resembling,  or  pertaining  to, 
the  genus  Acrosttchum. 
ac'ro-sto'li-um  (Sk'rC-stfi'lY- 
ilm),  n.;  pi.  -stolia  (-a).  INL., 
fr.  Gr.  dxpo<rr6Aiov.]  =acro- 

TERIUM  C. 


ac'ro-ter  (akrr6-t?r;  d-kro'tgr), 
n.  [F.  acrotire.]  Arch.  —  acro¬ 
teric  m.  —  ac'ro-te'ral,  a. 
ac^o-te'ri-on  (-te'rY-5n).  Var. 

of  ACKOTEKI CM. 

II  a  cru'ce  sa'lua.  [L.]  Salva¬ 
tion  (is)  from  or  by  the  cross. 
A'crux  (a'krfiks),  n.  iProb.  fr. 
Gr.  a  (alpha)  4-  L.  crux  cross. ] 
Astrori.  See  star. 

A.  C.  S.  Abbr.  Additional  Cu¬ 
rates  Society ;  American  Chem¬ 
ical  Society;  American  Coloni¬ 
zation  Society, 
acsien.  ask. 


ale,  senate,  efire,  am,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofa  ;  eve,  6vent,  find,  recent,  maker;  ice,  Ill;  old,  obey,  orb,  ddd,  sSft,  connect ;  use,  unite,  urn,  up,  circus,  menu  : 

||  Foreign  Word.  f  Obsolete  Variant  of.  4-  combined  with.  =  equals. 


ACTA 
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ACTIONIST 


3-  To  behave  or  conduct,  as  in  morals,  private  duties,  or 
public  offices ;  to  bear  or  deport  one’s  self ;  as,  we  know 
not  why  he  has  acted  so. 

4.  To  perform  on  the  stage  ;  to  represent  a  character. 

To  show  the  world  how  Garrick  did  not  act .  Cowper. 
5-  To  admit  of  being  performed  or  acted  ;  — said  of  plays. 

It  is  certuinlv  one  of  the  best  acting  plays  going.  Perhaps  a 
play  to  act  well  should  not  be  too  poetical.  J.  G.  Lockhart. 
to  act  aa  or  for,  to  do  the  work  of ;  to  serve  as.  —  to  a.  on,  to 
regulate  one’s  conduct  according  to  or  in  reliance  upon.— 
to  a.  up  to,  to  equal  or  fulfill  in  action  or  practice, 
ac'ta  (Xk'ta),  n.pl.  [L.,  pi.  of  actum.  See  act,  n.]  1.  Lit., 
things  done;  deeds,  esp.,  recorded  proceedings  ;  official 
acts;  transactions;  specif.,  among  the  Romans,  the  acts 
and  orders  of  a  magistrate. 

2  The  record  of  such  transactions,  as  in  :  a  Rom.  Hist. 
Ac'ta  Se-na'tus.  or  Pa'trum.  the  recorded  transactions  of  the 
Roman  senate  ;  Ac'ta  Di-ur'na  (ulso  called  Ac'ta  Pnb'U-ca , 
Ac'ta  Ur-ba'na,  Ac'ta  Pop'u-li ,  etc.),  a  kind  of  official  gazette 
of  the  transactions  of  the  courts,  army,  etc.,  and  of  important 
births,  deaths,  etc.,  posted  up  in  public  places  during  the  later 
years  of  the  republic  and  under  the  empire  ;  ac'ta  fo  ren'si  a, 
court  records,  being  either  private  accounts  admitted  as  legal 
evidence,  or  the  ac'ta  ju-di'ci-o'rum  ( jdo-d’Tsli'T-d'r/im ),  the 
records  of  the  proceedings  ol  magistrates  b  Eccl.  Ac'ta  Mar'ty- 
rum,  real  or  alleged  contemporary  accounts  of  early  Christian 
martyrdoms;  specif.,  the  collection  "Ac'ta  Pri-nio'  min  Mar' tu¬ 
rnin''  published  by  Thierry  Kuinart  in  l(fc>9 ;  and  Ac'ta  Sanc- 
to'rum.  lit.,  deeds  of  the  Baints,  a  collection  of  biographies  of 
Christian  saints  and  martyrs,  Bueh  as  that  begun  by  the  Bolland- 
ists  in  lilTl  and  now  comprising  over  sixty  volumes. 

3.  [cap.]  Short  for  Acta  Diurn  a,  Acta  Martyrum,  etc. 
Ac'ta  A-poato-lo'rum.  =  Acts  of  the  Apostles.  See  New 
Testament. 

Ac-ttt'a  (Sk-te'd),  n.  [L.,  herb  Christopher ;  cf.  Gr.  axrea, 
aKTaCa ,  the  elder  tree.]  Bot.  A  small  genus  of  ranuncu- 
laceous  herbs,  the  baneberries,  having  decompound  leaves 
and  small  white  regular  flowers  in  dense  racemes,  succeeded 
by  white  or  red  acrid  and  poisonous  berries. 

Ac  tae'OJl  (Hk-te'tfn),  n.  [L.,  fr.  Gr.  ’AxraiW.]  1.  Class. 
Myth.  A  huntsman  (son  of  Aristaeus  and  Autonoe)  who, 
having  surprised  Diana  bathing,  was  changed  by  the  god¬ 
dess  into  a  stag,  and  was  torn  to  pieces  by  his  own  hounds. 

2.  [NL.]  Zool.  A  genus  of  tectibranchiate  gastropods,  the 
type  of  a  family,  ActaB-on'i-daB  (Sk'te-Sn'T-de),  having  the 
visceral  loop  streptoneurous,  and  the  shell  large  and  spiral, 
with  the  spire  usually  prominent. 

Ac'ti-an  (Sk'shT-an),  a.  Of  or  pert,  to  Actium,  in  Greece. 
Actian  games,  certain  games  instituted  by  Augustus  at  Ac¬ 
tium,  in  Epirus,  celebrated  every  four  years  m  commemo¬ 
ration  of  his  naval  victory  over  Antony  and  Cleopatra  near 
that  place  (B.  c.  31),  superseding  the  festival  which  had 
been  celebrated  there  triennially  in  honor  of  Apollo, 
ac'ti-nal  (2k'tT-nal;  ak-ti'nal),  a.  [Gr.  d*TiY,  aKrivoq,  ray.] 
Zool.  Pertaining  to  the  part  of  a  radiate  animal  from  which 
the  tentacles  or  arms  radiate  and  where  the  mouth  is  sit¬ 
uated; —  hence  often  equiv.  to  oral.  —  ac'ti-nal-ly,  adv. 
Ac  ti  na'ri-a  (Sk'tT-na'rT-a)  1 
Ac-tin  i  a'ri  a  (Xk-tTn'T-a'rT-a)  f 
Ji.  pi.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  olktiv 09, 

ray.]  Zool.  An  order  of  Actino- 
zoa,  differing  from  the  corals  in 
forming  no  hard  skeleton,  and  in 
the  individual  animals  being  sep¬ 
arate  instead  of  forming  colonies.  _ _ 

It  includes  the  sea  anemones.  0ne  of  the  Actta£FiT(tV- 
Formerly  used  in  a  wider  sense,  ticina  crassicorms ),  At- 
including  Madreporaria,  etc.  —  lantic  coast.  ()£) 
ae  rt  na'ri  an,  ac-tin  i  a'rl  an  ( -4n),  a.  &  n. 
act 'In  g  (Xk'ting),/?.  a.  1.  That  acts  ;  operating,  doing,  or 
performing  ;  as,  an  acting  owner  of  a  ship  ;  acting  trustee. 
2.  Doing  duty  (for  another) ;  officiating  ;  holding  a  tem¬ 
porary  rank  or  position  or  performing  services  temporarily ; 
as,  an  acting  captain  ;  acting  president. 

Ac  tin'i-a  (5k-tTn'T-d),  n.  ;  pi.  L.  -im  (-e),  E.  -ias  (-dz). 
[NL.,  fr.  Gr.  dxr  15,  «ktu'os,  ray.]  Zool.  a  A  genus  of 
sea  anemones,  b  [/.  c.]  Any  sea  anemone  or  related  animal, 
ac-tin'i  an  (-an),  a.  Zool.  Of  or  resembling  the  Actinaria. 
—  n.  One  of  the  Actinaria  ;  a  sea  anemone, 
ac  tin'fc  (-Ik),  a.  Of  or  pert,  to  actinism;  as,  actinic  rays, 
actinic  balance.  Physics.  =  bolometer,  —  a.  focus,  Optics , 
the  focus  at  which  the  chemically  active  rays,  as  distin¬ 
guished  from  the  optically  active  rays,  are  brought  to¬ 
gether  by  a  lens  or  mirror. —  a.  rays,  Physics ,  rays  pos¬ 
sessing  actinism,  esp.  the  ultraviolet  rays  of  the  spectrum, 
as  having  marked  actinism. —  a.  spectrum.  See  spectrum. 
ac-tln'i-form  <-T-form),  a.  [Gr.  oxtCs,  olktivos,  ray  -}-  -form.'] 
Having  a  radiated  form;  like  a  sea  anemone, 
ac'tin  ism  (Sk'tTn-Tz’m),  n.  [Gr.  axnY,  ax-repos,  ray.] 

1.  The  science  of  the  radiation  of  heat  and  light.  Ohs. 

2.  The  property  of  radiant  energy  (found  especially  in 
the  shorter  wave  lengths  of  the  spectrum)  by  which  chemi¬ 
cal  changes  are  produced,  as  in  photography. 

ac  tin'i-um  (Sk-tTn'T-dm),  n.  [Gr.  dxTi?,  axTiPo*,  ray.] 
Chem.  a  A  metal  the  existence  of  which  in  commercial 
zinc  was  observed  by  Phipson  in  1881  but  has  not  been  gen¬ 
erally  recognized  ;  — so'called  from  the  darkening,  on  ex¬ 
posure  to  light,  of  certain  substances  supposed  to  be  com¬ 
pounds  of  it.  b  A  radioactive  substance  which  was  dis¬ 
covered  by  Debierne  in  1898  and  is  probably  an  element, 
although  a  definite  spectrum  of  it  has  not  yet  been  obtained. 
In  chemical  properties  it  resembles  thorium.  It  is  the 
source,  like  radium,  of  three  kinds  of  rays,  a,  /3,  and  y.  In 
its  transformation  it  yields  radioactinium,  which  yields 
actinium  X,  which  quickly  changes  to  a  gaseous  emanation. 
This  in  turn  gives  rise  to  a  rayless  deposit,  actinium  A, 
which  changes  into  an  active  deposit,  actinium  B. 
ac'ti  no-  (ak'tT-no-),  ac'tl-nl- (5k'tT-nT-),  ac'tin-.  Combin¬ 
ing  forms  from  Greek  axrc9,  olktiuo 9,  ray  of  light ,  designat¬ 


ing  ray  or  rays,  radiated  structure ;  and  specif,  used :  a 
To  denote  relation  to  actinism  ;  actinic  effect ;  as  in  actino- 
chemistry.  b  Zool.  To  form  names  of  genera,  families,  and 
larger  groups  of  Anthozoa  und  echinoderms,  and  denote  the 
presence  of  a  radiated  structure  as  well  as  resemblance  to 
actinians  ;  as  in  Actinozoa,  Ac  tin  ana,  etc. 
ac  ti  no  bac  il-lo'sis  (ak'ti-no-bjWT-lo'sis),  n.  [NL.;  ac - 
lino-  -\- bacillus -osis .]  Veter.  A  disease  of  cattle,  in  the 
Argentine  Republic,  very  much  like  actinomycosis  but  more 
fatal,  more  contagious,  and  caused  by  a  bacillus, 
ac-tln'c  branch  (Sk-tTn'b-brSqk)  I  n.  [NL.  actino- 

ac  tl-no  bran'chl  a  (Sk'tl-no-brkij'kT -a)  (  branchia.  See 
actino-  ;  branchia.]  Zool ,  A  gill-like  organ  of  certain 
Actinozoa. 

ac  tl  no-chem'ls  try  (ilk'tT-no-kgm'Ts-trT),  n.  Chemistry 
in  its  relations  to  actinism. 

ac-tin'O  gram  (Sk-tTn'6-grSm),  n.  [ actino -  -f-  -gram.]  A 
record  made  by  the  actinograpli. 
ac-tin'O  graph  (Sk-tTn'6-graf),  n.  [ actino -  -{-  -graph.]  An 
instrument  for  measuring  and  recording  variations  in  ac¬ 
tinic  effect  of  light  rays  (usually  of  the  sun)  by  their  action 
on  a  sensitized  surface. 

ac'tl-noid  (5k'tT-noid),  a.  [actino-  -f-  -oid.]  Raylike  ;  ra¬ 
diated,  as  an  actinia. 

ac  tln'o-ilte  (Sk-tTn'6-lit),  n.  [actino-  -f-  -lite.]  Min.  A 
bright  or  grayish  green  variety  of  amphibole  containing 
calcium,  magnesium,  and  iron,  Ca(Mg,Fe)3(Si04)3,  and  oc¬ 
curring  often  in  fibrous,  radiated,  or  columnar  forms.  Sp. 
gr.,  3-3.2.  -  ac  ti  no-lit'lc  (Sk'tT-no-ITt'Ik),  a. 
ac-tln'o-logue  (2k-tTn'6-15g),  7*.  [See  actinology.]  Zool. 
Any  organ  or  part  of  an  actinomere,  in  a  radiate  animal, 
that  corresponds  to  another  in  a  different  actinomere.  — 
ac  tl  nol'o-gous  (Sk'tT-n51'o-g«s),  a. 
ac  ti  nol'o  gy  (Sk'tT-nSl'o-jT),  n.  [ actino -  -f-  -logy.]  The 
science  which  treats  of  rays  of  light,  esp.  with  regard  to 
their  chemical  effects. 

2.  Zool.  Correspondence  of  similar  parts  of  a  radiate  ani¬ 
mal,  as  of  the  different  actinomeres  ;  radial  homology. 
ac-tln'O  mere  (2k-tTn'6-mer),  n.  [actino-  -j-  -mere.]  Zool. 
One  of  the  radial  segments  composing  the  body  of  a  radi¬ 
ate  animal. —  ac  ti  no-mer'ic  (-mgr'Tk),  a. 
ac  ti  nom'e-ter  (Sk'ti-nSm'e-ter),  n.  [actino-  -f-  -meiei\] 
a  An  instrument  for  measuring  the  direct  heating  power  of 
the  sun’s  rays,  b  An  instrument  for  measuring  the  actinic 
effect  of  rays  of  light. 

ac  ti-nom'e  try  (-trl),  n.  Measurement  of  the  intensity  of 
heat  rays  ;  also,  measurement  of  the  actinic  energy  of  light. 

—  ac'ti-no-met'ric  (-n6-m8t'rik),  met'ri-cal  (-rT-kal),  a. 
ac  ti  no  mor'phic  (Sk'tT-no-mSr'iik)  1  a.  [actino-  -f- 
ac  ti  no  mor'phous  (Sk'tT-no-mOr'fMs)  i  -morphic,  -mor- 
jihous.]  Biol.  Radi08ymmetrical ;  specif.,  Bot.,  capable  of 
division  into  like  halves  by  each  of  three  or  more  longitu¬ 
dinal  or  vertical  planes  ;  —  said  of  a  flower,  as  that  of  the 
buttercup.  Cf  bisymmetrical,  zygomorphic;  see  radio- 
symmetrical.  —  ac'ti-no  morphy  (Sk'tT-no-mbr'fi),  n. 

Ac  ti-no-my'ces  (Sk'tT-no-ml'sez),  n.  [NL.  ;  actino-  -j- 
Gr.  p vary;  fungus.]  Bot.  A  genus  of  filamentous  plants  of 
doubtful  affinities,  by  some  classified  as  a  low  fungus,  by 
others  included  in  the  Chlamydobacteriacea*,  and  occasion¬ 
ally  referred  to  Cladothrix.  A.  bovis  is  the  only  species, 
ac  ti  no  my-co'sis  (-mi-ko'sTs),  n.  [NL.  See  Actinomyces  ; 
-osis.]  Med.  A  chronic  infectious  disease  of  cattle  and 
man  due  to  the  presence  of  Actinomyces  bends.  It  causes 
local  suppurating  tumors,  esp.  about  the  jaw.  Called  also 
lumpy  jaw  or  big  jaw.  —  ac  tl-no-my-cot'ic  (-kbt'Tk),  a. 
ac-tin'o  phone  (5k-tin'6-fon),  n.  [actino-  -f-  -phone.] 
Physics.  An  apparatus  for  the  production  of  sound  by  the 
action  of  the  actinic,  or  ultraviolet,  rays, 
ac-tin  o-phon'ic  (Sk-tTu'b-fSn'Tk),  a.  Physics.  Pertain¬ 
ing  to,  or  causing  the  production  of,  sound  by  means  of  the 
actinic,  or  ultraviolet,  rays  ;  as,  actinophonic  phenomena. 
Ac  ti-noph'rys  (Sk'tT-nbf'rTs),  71.  [NL.  ,  actino-  -j- Gr.  o^>pv s 
brow.]  Zool.  A  genus  of  Heliozoa. 

Actinophrys  sol  is  widely  distributed 
in  stagnant  water,  and  is  a  well- 
known  object  of  microscopic  study.  — 

—  ac'ti  noph'ry-an  (-rT-un),  a. 

Ac  ti  nop'o-da  (ak'tT-nbp'o-dd),  n.  pi. 

[NL. ;  actino- -\--poda.]  Zool.  An  or¬ 
der  including  a  large  majority  of  all 
the  known  holothurians,  having  the 
tentacles  arising  from  the  radial  ves¬ 
sels  of  the  water-vascular  system.  It 
is  equiv.  to  Pedata  in  a  broad  sense. 

A^ti  nop'ter-i  (Sk'tT-nbp'ter-i)  )  n.pl. 

Ac'ti  nop'ter-yg'i  i  (  Tj'T-I)  j  [NL. 
fr.  actino-  -J-Gr.  nrepou  feather,  wing; 

7TT<pv£,  TTTepvyos,  wing.]  Zool.  A 
primary  subdivision  of  the  Teleostomi,  including  all  ex¬ 
cept  the  Crossopterygii.  They  have  the  projecting  part  of 
the  paired  fins  supported  only  by  dermal  rays.  —  ac'ti- 
nop'ter  an  (  an),  ac  ti  nop  ter  yg'l-an  (  Tj'T-an),  a.  cC- 
n.  —  ac'ti-nop'ter-ous  (-«s),  ac'ti-nop  ter  yg'i  ous  (-Tj'T- 
ua),  a. 

ac-tin'o  some  (5k-tTn'o-som)  )  n.  [See  actino- ; -some.] 
ac  ti  no-so'ma  (Sk'tT-no-so'ind)  I  Zool.  The  entire  body  of 
a  simple  or  compound  coelenterate. 

ac'ti-nost  (5k'tT-n5st),  n.  [actino-  -f-  Gr.  ooreov  bone.] 
Zool.  One  of  certain  small  bones  directly  supporting  the 
ray§  of  paired  finB  of  teleont  und  some  ganoid  fishes.  In  the  pec¬ 
toral  fins  there  are  four  in  most  fisheB  ;  in  the  ventral  fins  they 
are  vestigial  and  often  wanting.  The  actinosts  probably  repre¬ 
sent  rndialia,  and  perhaps  to  some  extent  basipterygia.  They  are 
called  also  car  pals,  pteryginphore s,  etc.  Cf.  hypercokacoiu. 


Actinophrys  (A.  sol). 
1)  Ruuiating  Pseudo¬ 
podia  ;  ah  Feeding 
Pseudopodia.  *  x  2( X). 


Ac  ti  no-zo'a  (5k/tT-u$-zo'd),  n.  pi.  [NL.  See  actino-  ; 
-zoa.]  Zool.  A  class  of  Coelenterata  consisting  of  polyps 
with  radial  partitions  (mesenteries)  extending  in  from  the 
body  wall ;  —  formerly  used  in  a  wider  sense,  including  also 
the  Cteuophora.  The  class  is  divided  into  the  Zoantharia 
and  Alcyonaria,  and  includes  the  corals,  sea  anemones, 
etc.  —  ac  ti  no  zo'al  (-41),  a.  —  ac  ti-no  zo'an  (  an),  a.  &  n. 
ac'tlon  (Sk'shan),  [OF.  action,  L.  actio ,  fr.  agere  to  do. 
See  act.]  1.  The  function  or  operation  of  that  which 
acts;  the  doing  of  something;  the  effecting  of  an  altera¬ 
tion  by  means  of  force  or  some  natural  power  or  virtue; 
exercise  of  activity  by  an  agent;  —  disting,  from  passion. 

The  word  action  is  a  word  of  complex  meaning,  taking  in  the 
whole  process  from  the  first  stir  of  origination  in  the  agent’s  mind 
to  the  last  pulsation  of  visible  effect  in  the  world.  J.  Martmeau. 

2.  Process  of  change  or  alteration  considered  as  a  natural 
condition  ;  state  of  motion  ;  activity  ;  —  disting,  from  rest. 

3.  The  progressive  alteration  of  mental  states,  or  of  men¬ 
tal  and  physical  states  coordinately  ;  as,  volitional  action  ; 
automatic  action. 

4.  Law.  A  legal  proceeding  by  which  one  demands  or  en¬ 
forces  one’s  right  in  a  court  of  justice  ;  a  judicial  proceed¬ 
ing  for  the  enforcement  or  protection  of  a  right,  the  re¬ 
dress  or  prevention  of  a  wrong,  or  the  punishment  of  a 
public  offense  ;  — usually  distinguished  from  special  pro¬ 
ceeding.  Also,  the  right  to  bring  or  maintain  such  a  pro¬ 
ceeding.  See  suit. 

Yea,  though  our  proper  son 
Stood  in  your  action.  Shak' 

5.  Eccl.  A11  act  of  devotion ;  a  religious  ceremony  or  func¬ 
tion  ;  as,  the  action  of  thanksgiving. 

6-  An  act  ;  thing  done  ;  deed  ;  enterprise  ;  also,  enterprise 
or  efficiency  in  a  generic  sense  ;  as,  a  man  of  action.  In  pi. : 
Habitual  deeds  ;  hence,  conduct ;  behavior  ;  demeanor. 

The  Lord  is  a  God  of  knowledge,  and  by  him  actions  are 
weighed.  1  Sam.  ii  3. 

7.  The  deportment  of  an  actor  or  speaker,  or  his  expres¬ 
sion  by  means  of  attitude,  voice,  gestures,  and  countenance. 

Suit  the  action  to  the  word,  the  word  to  the  action  ;  with  this 
special  observance,  that  you  o’erstep  not  the  modesty  of  nature. 

Shak. 

8.  The  acting  of  a  play  ;  hence,  a  play.  Obs.  or  R. 

9.  The  event  or  connected  series  of  events,  either  real  or 
imaginary,  forming  the  subject  of  a  play,  poem,  or  other 
composition  ;  the  unfolding  of  the  drama  of  events. 

10.  Paint,  dr  Sculp.  Attitude  or  position  as  expressive  of 
the  sentiment  or  passion  depicted. 

11.  Operation  against  an  enemy  in  war  ;  military  combat ;. 
also,  an  engagement  between  troops  in  war,  whether  on 
land  or  water  ;  a  battle  ;  a  fight ;  as,  a  general  action. 

12  The  natural  motion  or  operation  of  a  thing  with  re¬ 
spect  to  its  function  or  particular  office ;  performance  of  a 
function  ;  as,  the  action  of  a  horse  ;  the  action  of  the  heart. 

13.  Mechanism  ;  as,  the  breech  action  of  a  gun  ;  specif.. 
Music,  the  mechanism  in  an  organ,  pianoforte,  or  similar 
instrument  by  means  of  which  the  im¬ 
pulse  of  the  player's  finger  is  trans¬ 
mitted  to  the  strings,  reeds,  valves, 
etc. 

14.  Com.  A  share  of  stock,  as  in  a 
joint-stock  company;  hence,  pi. 
stocks.  A  Gallicism.  Obs. 

The  Euripus  of  funds  and  actions. 

Burke. 

15-  Transactions,  proceedings,  or 
records,  as  of  a  court.  Obs. 

Syn.  —  Action,  act,  deed.  Action  re¬ 
fers  primarily  to  the  process  of  act¬ 
ing  ;  act  and  deed,  to  the  result,  the 
thing  done.  An  action  is  usually  re¬ 
garded  as  occupying  some  time,  and 
involving  more  than  one  step  ;  an  act 
is  more  frequently  thought  of  as 
momentary  or  instantaneous,  and  as 
individual ;  as,  the  rescue  of  a  ship¬ 
wrecked  crew  is  an  heroic  action; 
the  launching  of  the  lifeboat  a  brave 
act  j  a  course  of  action,  the  springs  of 
action ,  an  act  of  vengeance,  caught  ^ 
in  the  act.  But  the  . — 
distinction  cannot 


iction  of  Upright  Piano  A  Key  frame  ; 
II  Key  ;  ('Balance  rail  ;  I)  Balance  Key 
pin  ;  E  Rocker  ;  /•  Prolong  (Action  ex¬ 
tension);  G  Small  Action  rail  ;//\Vhip; 
/  Large  Action  rail  ;  K  Jack  or  Sticker  ; 
L  Regulating  rail;  M  Check  ;  N  Counter¬ 
check  or  Bumper;  O  Damper  lever;  P 
Damper  Lifting  bar;  Q  Spring  rail; 
H  Hammer  rest  ;  S  Hammer  shank  ;  T 
Hammer;  (/String;  V  Damper  head  ; 
W  Damper  lifter 


always  be  made.  In  E 
the  plural,  action 
has  frequently  an 
ethical  connotation, 
and  is  loosely  syn¬ 
onymous  with  con¬ 
duct :  as.  “  by  him 
[the  Lord)  actions  are 
weighed  ”  (1  Sam. 
ii.  3);  “Only  the 
actions  of  the  just 
smell  sweet,  and 
blossom  in  their 
dust’’  (Shirley).  Deed  refers  to  a  thing  as  done  ;  it  fre¬ 
quently  connotes  an  act  as  illustrious  or  as  an  achieve¬ 
ment  ;  as,  “  The  deed  is  wrorthy  doing  ”  (Shak.) ;  “  What, 
are  my  deed. s  forgot?”  (Shak.).  Deed  is  frequently  op¬ 
posed  to  word ,  as  act  to  thought ;  as,  “  I  ’ll  endeavor  deeds 
to  match  these  words  ”  (Shak.) ;  “  Be  great  in  act,  as  you 
have  been  in  thought  ”  (Shak.).  See  feat,  battle. 

Give  thy  thoughts  no  tongue. 

Nor  any  un proportion’d  thought  his  act.  Shak 

The  attempt  and  not  the  deed  confounds  us.  Shak. 

Then  boast  no  more  your  mighty  deeds.  Shirley. 
action  of  account,  a.  of  debt,  etc.  See  account,  debt,  etc.  —  a. 
on  the  case.  =  trespass  on  the  case,  under  trespass. 
ac'tion,  V.  t.  To  bring  a  legal  action  against.  Rare. 
ac'tion-a-ble  (Sk'shan-ri-b’l),  a.  [Cf.  LL.  aclionabilis.] 
Subject  to,  or  affording  ground  for,  an  action  or  suit  at 
law  ;  as,  slander  is  actionable.  — ac'tion-a-bly,  adv. 


act'a-ble,  "  See-uiLE. 
Ac'ti-ad  ( Ak'shT-ftd),  n.  The 
period  between  celebrations  of 
the  Actian  games, 
actif.  t  ACTIVE, 
actin-.  See  actino-. 
ac'tine  (fik'tTn),  n.  [Gr.  axri?, 
aKTLvoq,  ray.]  Zool,  A  star- 
shaped  spicule,  as  of  a  sponge, 
ac'tl-nen'chy- ma  (ftk'tl  -  m  i)'- 
kT-md),  n.  [NL.]  Bot.  Tissue 
consisting  of  stellate  cells, 
actini-.  See  actino-. 
ac-tin'i-cal,  a.  Actinic, 
ac-tin 'i-cal-ly,  adr.  of  actinic. 
ac-tin'i-o  chrome'  ( ik-tTn'Y-o- 
krdm'),  11.  [  Actinia  -f-  -chrome.] 
reddish  pigment  found  in  cer- 
ain  Actinozoa. 


Ac'ti-nl-zo'a.  ac  ti  -  ni  -  zo'an 
Vars.  of  Actinozoa,  -zoan,  etc. 
ac'ti-no-carp'.  n.  \<t  ct  1  no-  -t- 
-carp. )  Bot.  A  fruit  having  the 
carpels  radiating  from  a  com¬ 
mon  center.  —  ac'ti -no-car'pic, 
ac'tl-no-car'pous,  o. 
ac'ti-no-cri'nite,  //.  [actino- 
crinite.]  Any  species  of  Actino- 
crinus,  or  allied  fossil  crinoid. 

A  c'tl-n  o-c  ri'n  u  s,  n.  [NL.] 
Paleon.  A  genus  of  crinoids 
abundant  in  the  Suhcarhonifer- 
ous  rocks  of  America  and  Eu¬ 
rope.  —  ac'ti-no  cri'noid.  <>.  6rn. 
Ac-tin'o-don  ( flk-tTn'b-ddn ) ,*«. 
[NL.  ;  actino-  -4-  Gr.  6 5ous, 
oSorro?,  tooth.]  Paleon.  A 
genus  of  stegocephalian  am¬ 


phibians  closely  related  to  Ar- 
chegosaums,  found  in  the  lower 
Permian  of  Europe, 
ac-tin  'o-drome  ( ttk-tY  n  '<‘-dr5m ), 
ac'ti  nod 'ro-mou3  ( ak'tY  -  n5d'- 
rC-nvfis),  a.  [actino-  -4-  -<!ro- 
rnouH. ]  /lot.  Palmately  veined, 
as  the  leaves  of  the  maple, 
ac'ti-no-e-lec-tric'i-ty,  n.  Phyt¬ 
ic*  Sc  Min.  Electricity  produced 
by  direct  radiation,  as  in  fluorite. 
—  ac'ti  no-e  lec'tric,  a. 
Ac'ti-noi'da (flk'tY-noi'dd),  Ac'- 
ti-noi'de-a  (-11  o  i'd£-d).  n.  jil. 
[NL.]  Zool.  =  Actinozoa. 
ac-tin'o-phore,  n.  [actino-  + 
-phore.)  Zool.  A  bony  or  car¬ 
tilaginous  element  directly  sup¬ 
porting  the  fin  rays  of  fishes. 


ac'ti-noph'o-rous  (-nfif' 
[actino-  4-  - phorons .] 


i-riZs), 

Zool. 


leaving  ray  like  spines, 
ac-tin'o-stome,  n.  [actino-  4- 
-storne.)  Zoi>l.  The  mouth  of  a 
radially  symmetrical  animal, 
ac'ti-note,  n.  Actinolite.  Obs. 
ac'ti-no-ther'a-pv,  //.  [actino- 
4-  t  h  e  r  a  p  y.  ]  Med.  =  PHOTO¬ 
THERAPY. 

ac'ti-no-trich'i-um  (-trYk'Y-«m), 
n.;  /tl.  -i a  (Si).  [NL.;  actino- 
Gr.  0pi£,  hair.l  Zool.  In  fishes, 
a  filiform  dermal  fin  ray. 
ac  ti-not'ro-cha  (flk'tf  -  nbt'rS- 
kd),  n.  pi.  [XL.;  actino-  4-  Gr. 
rpo^os  a  ring.l  Zool.  A  Iree- 
8wimming  larval  form  of  Phor- 
onis.  See  Phoronis. 


ac'ti-no-zo'on  (-bn),  n.  [NL.] 
Zobl.  One  of  the  Actinozoa 
ac-tin'u-la(ftk-tTn'n-ld),  n. ;  pi. 
- l .e  (-le )  [NL..  dim.,  fr.  Gr. 

d*Ti9,  axTiPO?,  ray  ]  Zool.  A 
polyp  stage  in  the  uevelopment 
of  ccelenterates.  The  scyphi»- 
toma  of  the  DiBComedusai  is  an 
example. 

II  ac'ti-0  (fik'shT-b),  n.;  pi.  ac¬ 
tion  ks (-5'nez).  [L.]  Law.  An 
action,  or  right  of  action  At 
Roman  law  the  actions  of  the 
earliest  system  of  civil  proced¬ 
ure  were’  called  legis  actiones. 
They  were  superseded  by  the 
formulary  actions  See  formula. 
ac'ti-o  ad,  or  in,  di' stans  <  dYs'- 
tftnz).  [L.]  Action  at  a  distance. 


or  action  without  contact.  The 
apparent  physical  impossibility 
of  such  action  was  urged  by 
Leibnitz  and  others  as  an  objec¬ 
tion  to  gravitation.  [.Sp  I 

ac'tion-a^bl.  Actionable  fief.  | 
ac'tion-al,  u.  Of  or  pertaining 
to  action  or  actions, 
ac'tion-a-ry  (Hk'shfln-iY-rY).  n. 
[Cf.  F.  actionnaire.)  With  ref¬ 
erence  to  European  ioint-steck 
companies,  a  shareholder 
action  current  Physiol.  An 
electric  current  observed  during 
the  activity  of  a  muscle  or  nerve, 
ac'tion-er,  n.  A11  artisan  who 
makes  the  action  of  an  instru¬ 
ment,  as  of  a  gun.  piano,  etc. 
ac'tion-iBt.  n.  Actionary.  Obs. 


food,  foot ;  out,  oil ;  chair  ;  go  ;  sing,  iijk  ;  $feen,  thin ;  nature,  verdyre  (250) ;  K  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144) ;  boN ;  yet;  zh  =  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Guide. 

Full  explanations  of  Abbreviations,  8lgns,  etc..  Immediately  precede  the  Vocabulary. 
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ACUTE 


action  rail-  Pianos.  Either  of  two  rails  (the.  upper,  or 
large,  and  the  lower,  or  small),  running  across  the  piano,  to 
whlcn  the  action  is  made  fast, 
action  sermon  Among  Scotch  Presbyterians,  the  sermon 
immediately  before  Communion, 
ac'tive  (Xk'tlv),  a.  [F.  actif,  L.  activus ,  fr.  agere  to  act.] 

1.  Having  the  power  or  quality  of  acting  ;  causing  change  ; 
communicating  action  or  motion;  acting;  —  opposed  to 
passive ;  as,  active  principles;  active  powers  of  the  mind. 

2.  Quick  in  physical  movement ;  of  an  agile  and  vigorous 
body  ;  nimble  ;  as,  an  active  child  or  animal. 

Active  and  nervous  was  his  gait.  Wordsworth. 

3.  In  action;  actually  proceeding;  working;  in  force; 

—  opposed  to  quiescent ,  dormant ,  or  extinct;  as,  active 
laws ;  active  hostilities  ;  an  active  volcano. 

4.  Given  to  action ;  constantly  engaged  in  action  ;  ener¬ 
getic  ;  diligent ;  busy ;  —  opposed  to  dull,  sluggish ,  indo¬ 
lent,  or  inert ;  as,  an  active  man  of  business  ;  active  mind. 

5.  Requiring  or  implying  action  or  exertion  ; — opposed  to 
sedentary  or  to  tranquil;  as,  active  employment  or  ser¬ 
vice  ;  active  scenes. 

6.  Given  to  action  rather  than  contemplation  ;  practical ; 
operative  ;  —  opposed  to  speculative  or  theoretical ;  as,  an 
active  rather  than  a  speculative  statesman. 

7.  Brisk  ;  lively  ;  as,  an  active  demand  for  corn. 

8-  Implying  or  producing  rapid  action;  as,  an  active  dis¬ 
ease  ;  an  active  remedy. 

9.  Gram.  Pertaining  to  or  designating :  a  The  form,  or 
voice,  of  the  verb  which  represents  the  subject  as  the  agent 
or  doer  of  the  action  expressed  by  the  verb.  (See  voice.) 
b  Verbs  asserting  that  the  subject  acts  upon  or  affects 
something  else  ;  —  distinguished  from  neuter  and  passive. 
C  Verbs  expressing  action  as  distinct  from  mere  existence 
or  state  ;  — opposed  to  neuter  ;  as,  go,  strike,  run,  etc.,  are 
active  verbs,  as  distinguished  from  be,  exist,  etc.  See  verb. 

10.  Physics  &  Chem.  Capable  of  rotating  the  plane  of 
polarized  light ;  —  often  preceded  by  optically.  See  polar¬ 
ization,  2. 

11.  Com.  a  Interest-bearing  ;  as,  an  active  debt ;  an  ac¬ 
tive  bond,  b  Designating,  or  belonging  to,  the  credit  side 
of  a  balance  sheet ;  as,  the  active  side  ;  au  active  debt ;  — 
opposed  to  passive.  A  Gallicism. 

Syn.  — Quick,  energetic,  vigorous,  busy;  alert,  lively, 
ready,  prompt ;  smart,  spirited,  animated,  sprightly.  — 
Active,  agile,  nimble,  brisk  agree  in  the  idea  of  quickness 
of  movement.  That  which  is  active  (opposed  to  lazy:  in¬ 
ert)  is  thought  of  as  busy  or  energetic  as  well  as  quick ; 
as,  an  active  child,  an  active  demand.  Agile  implies  dex¬ 
terity  and  ease  in  the  management  of  one’s  limbs ;  as, 
agile  as  a  monkey  ;  “  managing  their  spears  with  incredi¬ 
ble  agility  ”  (Evelyn).  Nimble  suggests  lightness  and 
swiftness;  brisk,  liveliness  and  animation  of  movement; 
as,  nimble  as  a  squirrel,  nimble  fingers,  “a  fine  brisk 
stream  ”  (Gray),  a  brisk  fire  of  questions.  See  busy, 

LIVELY,  PROMPT,  FAST,  VIGILANT. 

Strong,  active,  and  muscular,  he  follows  the  chase  of  the  deer 
for  days  and  nights  together.  Scott- 

Whose  motion,  whether  rapid  or  slow,  was  always  perfect 
grace  —  agile  as  a  nymph,  lofty  as  a  queen.  Thackeray. 

Hanging  clogs  on  tne  nimbleness  of  his  own  soul,  that  his 
scholars  may  go  along  with  him.  Fuller. 

'  She  walked  briskly  in  the  brisk  air.  G.  Eliot. 

active  army.  See  army  organization.  —  a.  bond,  Finance, 
a  bond  bearing  a  fixed  rate  of  interest  from  date  of  issue. 

—  a.  capital,  money,  or  property  that  may  readily  be  con¬ 
verted  into  money.  — a.  current.  Elec.,  in  an  alternating 
circuit,  that  component  of  the  current  that  is  in  phase 
with  the  electromotive  force ;  — opposed  to  reactive  cur¬ 
rent.—  a.  debt,  a  debt  on  the  credit  side  of  an  account.— 
a.  electromotive  force  or  pressure.  Elec.,  the  electromotive 
force  or  pressure  that  is  effective  in  producing  an  electri¬ 
cal  current  in  an  alternating  circuit,  being  at  any  instant 
equal  to  the  difference  between  the  corresponding  im¬ 
pressed  and  counter  pressures.  —  a.  hyperaemia,  or  hypere¬ 
mia.  congestion  due  to  increased  flow  of  blood  to  a  part. 

—  a.  list,  a  fist  comprising  all  officers  of  the  army  or  navy 
who  are  performing,  or  normally  available  for,  military 
duties  and  receiving  full  pay.  —  a.  material.  Physics  <£• 
Chem.  a  The  material  of  a  storage  cell  which  undergoes 
chemical  change  during  the  processes  of  charging  and  of 
discharging,  b  Radioactive  material.  —  a.  obedience,  Theol., 
Christ’s  obedience  as  embodied  in  what  he  did,  as  distin¬ 
guished  from  his  passive  obedience,  or  that  embodied  in 
what  he  suffered. —a.  service.  Mil.  a  Service  in  the  field 
against  an  enemy,  b  Service  upon  the  active  list.  —  a.  trust, 
Law.  a  trust  in  which  the  trustee  is  charged  with  the  per¬ 
formance  of  some  substantial  duties  in  respect  to  the  con¬ 
trol,  management,  and  disposition  of  the  trust  property. 

When  the  trustee  is  invested  with  a  discretion,  however  slight, 
he  takes  the  place  of  the  donor,  and  the  trust  committed  to  him 
is  “  active .”  Pa.  95. 


—  a.  wealth.  =  active  capital. 

ac'tive,  n.  [F.  actif. ]  The  assets  of  a  person  or  corpora¬ 
tion  ;  —  generally  preceded  by  the.  A  Gallicism. 
ac'tive  ly,  adv.  Ill  an  active  manner  ;  with  or  by  action  ; 
nimbly  ;  briskly  ;  energetically. 

ac'tive-ness,  n.  Quality  or  state  of  being  active  ;  activity, 
ac-tiv'i  ty  (£k-tTv'T-tT),  n. ;  pi.  -ties  (-tiz).  [Cf.  F.  activite, 
LL.  ac  licit  as.]  1.  State  of  action,  or  quality  of  being  ac¬ 
tive  ;  specif. :  a  Physical  motion  or  exercise  of  force ;  esp., 
adroit  or  vigorous  physical  action  ;  nimbleness  ;  agility, 
b  Change,  development,  or  interplay  not  involving  physi¬ 
cal  force ;  as,  thought  activity,  c  Natural  or  normal 
function  or  operation  ;  as,  the  activity  of  a  volcano  ;  the 
activity  oi  a  cell  or  of  an  organ;  human  activities;  crea¬ 
tive  activity.  Cf.  self- activity. 

Now,  it  would  seem  that  in  ordinary  usage  the  word  activity 


ac'tion-ize.  r.  t.  To  bring  suit 
or  legal  action  against.  Rare. 
ac'tion  less,  a.  See  -less. 

I]  ac'tion  naire'fak'syo  nar'),  u 
[F.l  An  actionary 
ac'tion-tak  ing,  a.  Litigious.! 

I  ac'ti-o  per'so-na'lis  mo'ri-tur 
com  per-so'nadk'shY-d,  mOr'Y- 
tnr).  IL.]  Law.  A  personal  ac¬ 
tion  (lies  with  the  person;  — a 
common-law  maxim  esp.  appli 
cable  in  case  of  tort,  hut  now 
much  restricted  in  application, 
ac'tious  (ik'shus),  a.  I  See  ac¬ 
tion.  1  Abounding  in,  or  caus¬ 
ing,  activity;  energetic.  Obs. 
ac  tl-ta'tion  (fik'tY-ta'ehun),  n. 
[Fr.  L.  actitare,  ireq.  of  agere 
to  act.  plead  ]  Debating  or  mul¬ 
tiplicity  of  lawsuits.  Obs. 
ac'fciv.  Active.  Ref.  tip. 
ac'ti-vate  ( ftk'tT-vat).  r.  t.  To 
make  active.  Rare.  —  ac'ti-va'- 
tlon  (-va'shun).  n.  Rare. 

The  author  finds  that  all  met¬ 


als  activated  by  thorium  emana¬ 
tion  Bhow  the  index  of  decline. 

•SW.  Amec. 
ac-tiv'i-tal  (&k-tYv'Y-t<Yl),  a.  Of 
or  pertaining  to  activity,  esp 
human  activity.  Rare. 
act'less,  a.  Without  action  or 
spirit.  Rare. 

||  ac'to  (ak'to),  n.  [Sp.,  lit.,  an 
act.  1  Sp.  Lair.  An  action;  a  suit, 
ac'tol  (ftk'tSl;  -tOl),  n.  [Coined 
fr.  lactate .]  P/iann.  A  white 
powder  used  as  a  germicide  in 
dentistry  and  surgery.  Chem¬ 
ically  it  is  silver  lactate, 
AgCf|{H50;1H20. 
actor.  +  author. 

ac'tor  se'qui-tor  fo'rum  re'i 
(sCk'wY-tCr).  [L.l  Law.  The 
plaintiff  follows  tne  forum,  or 
3urisdiction,  of  the  defendant, 
ac' tor-ship,  n.  See  -ship, 
i  actonr.  actor,  author. 

I  acts  ( ftktsL  n.;  pi.  of  act. 

|  Act  S.  Aobr.  Act  of  sederunt. 


is  felt  to  apply  with  special  appropriateness,  to  those  cases  m 
which  the  return  of  a  causal  process  upon  itself  is  especially 
prominent  or  important.  To  quote  Mr.  Bradley  :  “  Activity 
seems  to  be  self-caused  change.  A  transition  that  begins  with, 
and  comes  out  of,  the  thing  itself  is  the  process  where  we  leel 
that  it  is  active."  Thus  the  lile  and  growth  of  organisms  are 
specially  appropriate  examples  of  activity.  G.  F.  Stout- 

2.  State  or  quality  of  vigorous  or  energetic  action  ;  liveli¬ 
ness  in  doing,  functioning,  etc.;  energy. 

3.  Anything  which  is  active  ;  an  active  agent  or  force. 

4.  Physics.  Rate  of  working ;  number  of  units  of  work 
done  in  unit  time. 

5.  Gymnastics  ;  athletics.  Obs. 

Syn.  —  Liveliness,  briskness,  quickness, 
ac'ton  (Sk'twn),  n.  [OF.  aketon ,  auquelon,  F.  hoqueton ,  a 
quilted  jacket,  fr.  Sp.  alcolon.  algodon,  cotton.  Cf.  cot¬ 
ton.]  In  medieval  armor,  a  stuffed  jacket  worn  under  the 
mail,  or  (later)  a  jacket  plated  with  steel, 
ac'tor  (Sk'ter),  7i.  [L.  actor ,  fr.  agere  to  act.]  1.  One 

who  acts,  or  takes  part  in  any  affair  ;  a  doer. 

2.  A  theatrical  performer;  a  stageplayer. 

After  a  well  graced  actor  leaves  the  stage.  _  Shak. 

3.  Laic.  A  pleader  ;  one  who  conducts  a  legal  action,  in¬ 
cluding  a  A  plaintiff  or  complainant ;  —  opposed  to  reus. 
b  An  advocate  or  proctor  in  civil  causes,  c  A  public 
prosecutor.  Obs.,  except  in  Civil  Law. 

ac'tress  (-trSs;  151),  n  1.  A  female  actor  or  doer.  Obs. 
2.  A  female  stageplayer  ;  a  woman  who  acts  a  part. 

Acts  (£kts),  n.  Short  iov  Acts  of  the  Apostles.  See  New 
Testament. 

Although  plural  in  form,  this  is  used  syntactically 
as  a  singular. 

ac'tu-al  (Sk'tu-ftl),  a.  [ME.  acluel,  F.  actuel ,  L.  actualis, 
fr.  actus  act.  See  act,  n.~\  1.  Involving  or  comprising 
action  ;  pertaining  to,  or  consisting  of,  acts  or  actions  ;  ac¬ 
tive.  Obs.,  except  in  actual  sin  (see  below')  and  actual  grace, 
Theol.,  “an  assistance  of  God  in  the  performance  of  ac¬ 
tions  meritorious  for  eternal  life”  ( C .  \V.  Currier). 

Her  walking  and  other  actual  performances.  Shak. 
Let  vour  holy  and  pious  intention  he  actual ;  that  is.  ...  bv  a 
special  prayer  or  action,  .  .  .  given  to  God.  Jcr.  Taylor. 

2.  Existing  in  act  or  reality  ;  really  acted  or  acting  or  be¬ 
ing  ;  in  fact ;  real ;  —  opposed  to  potential,  possible ,  vir¬ 
tual,  speculative,  conceivable ,  theoretical,  hyjiol helical,  or 
nominal;  as,  the  actual  cost  of  goods;  ther/Wur//  case  un¬ 
der  discussion  ;  actual  determination  ;  actual  eviction. 

After  the  one  power  was  gone  which  could  resist  them,  they  be¬ 
came  the  actual  or  virtual  rulers  of  the  entire  circuit  Froude. 

3.  In  action  at  the  time  being  ;  now  existing  ;  present  ; 
as,  the  actual  condition  of  the  country. 

Syn.  —  Genuine,  positive,  veritable.  See  real. 
actual  cautery,  Med.,  cautery  effected  or  acting  by  actual 
heat ;  —  opposed  to  potential  cautery.  —  a.  energy.  See 
energy,  n.,  5.  —  a.  fraud.  Laic.  See  fraud.  —  a.  sin,  Theol., 
that  kind  of  sin  which  is  done  by  ourselves,  in  contra¬ 
distinction  to  “  original  sin.''1 

Actual  sin  is  any  willful  thought,  word,  deed,  or  omission  con¬ 
trary  to  the  law  of  God.  R.  C.  Catechism. 

—  a.  whole.  See  whole. 

ac'tu  al,  n.  Finance.  Something  actually  received;  pi., 
real,  as  distinct  from  estimated,  receipts.  Cant. 

The  accounts  of  revenues  supplied  .  .  were  not  real  receipts  ; 
not,  in  financial  language,  “  actuals ,  ”  but  only  Egyptian  budget 
estimates.  /  oi  tntgntly  vi<  w. 

ac'tu  al  ism  (-Tz’m),  n.  [actual  4-  -tom.]  Philos.  The  doc¬ 
trine  that  all  existence  is  active  and  spiritual,  not  inert  or 
dead  ;  the  doctrine  that  the  essential  nature  of  the  exist¬ 
ent  is  its  activities.  —  ac  tu  al  is'tic  (-Ts'tTk),  a. 
ac  tu  al  ist,  n.  1.  One  who  deals  with  or  considers  actually 
existing  facts  and  conditions,  rather  than  fancies  or  theo¬ 
ries  ; — opposed  to  idealist.  J.  Grote. 

2  An  adherent  of  philosophical  actualism. 
ac'tu-al'i-ty  (-Sl'T-tT),  n.;  pi.  -ties  (-tTz).  1.  Activity.  Obs., 
except  in  metaphysics.  See  actuality  theory,  below. 

Sleep  doth  seize  her  actualities  H.  More. 

2.  State  of  being  actual ;  reality,  esp.  phenomenal  reality  ; 
fact ;  as,  the  actuality  of  God’s  nature 

3.  Philos,  a  Schol.  The  esse  of  an  existent  thing  in  so  far 
as  this  is  endowed  with  form,  b  In  Hegelian  terminology, 
a  category  higher  than  phenomenal  existence,  implying  rel¬ 
ative  or  total  independence  or  self-sufficiency. 

actuality  theory  Metaph.  The  theory  that  all  being  is  ac¬ 
tivity  ;  psychologically,  the  theory  that  consciousness  is 
entirely  process  or  activity.  This  theory  is  characteristic 
of  German  idealism,  and  especially  of  philosophers  who 
emphasize  the  rble  of  volition,  as  Fichte,  Schopenhauer, 
ac'tu  al  ize  (Xk'tu-51-Iz), y.  t.;- ized  (-izd) ;  -iz'ing  (-Iz'Tng). 
To  make  actual  ;  to  realize  in  action.  —  ac'tu  al-i  za'tion 
(-T-za'shun  ;  -I-za'-),  n. 

He  among  the  first  nad  the  vision.  His  was  the  service  also  to 
actualize  the  dream.  The  Nation. 

ac'tu-al-ly,  adv.  1.  Actively.  Obs.  Fuller. 

2.  In  act  or  in  fact ;  really  ;  in  truth  ;  positively, 
actu-a'ri-al  (Sk'tu-a'rT-al),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  actuaries; 
determined  by  actuaries ;  as,  the  actuarial  value  of  an  an¬ 
nuity.  —  ac  tii  a'ri-al  ly,  adv. 

ac'tu-a-ry  (5k'tu-a-rT),n.  ;  pi.  -ries  (-rTz).  [L.  actuarius 

copyist,  clerk,  fr.  actus  act.  See  act,  n.]  1.  A  registrar 

or  clerk  ;  —  used  originally  in  courts  of  civil  law  jurisdic¬ 
tion,  but  in  Europe  used  for  a  clerk  or  registrar  generally. 
2-  The  computing  official  of  an  insurance  company ;  one 
whose  profession  it  is  to  calculate  insurance  risks  and  pre¬ 
miums  ;  a  person  skilled  in  the  theories  and  mathematical 
problems  involved  in  making  these  calculations. 


act’s  breakfast  An  entertain¬ 

ment  given  by  an  academic  can¬ 
didate  on  the  day  of  making 
his  act.  Eng. 

ac  tu-a-bil'i-ty  (&k'Hl-d-bYl'Y- 
tn,  n.  Capability  of  being  ac¬ 
tuated  or  acted  upon, 
ac'tu-al-ness.  n.  See  -ness. 
ac'tu  a'ri-an  (a'rY-dn),  a.  Ac¬ 
tuarial.  Rare. 

actuaries’  or  combined  experi¬ 
ence  table  See  mortality 

T A  RLE. 

ac'tu  a-ry-ship'.  ».  See -ship. 
ac'tu  ate  (&k'tfl-!Tt),  a.  [LL. 
actual  us.]  Put  into  action.  Obs. 
ac'tu-a'tor  (-a'tfr),  n.  One  that 
actuates 

ac'tum  est  de  re-pu'bli-ca 

(rP-pftb'lY-kd).  IL.]  It  is  all 
over  with  the  commonwealth. 

ac'tum.  ne  a 'gas.  [ L. )  What 
is  done,  do  not  do  (oven. 

Terence  (Phormio,  11.  iii.  72). 
ac'tu-ose',  a.  [L.  acfuosi/s.] 


Very  active.  Obs.  —  ac  tu-os'- 

i-ty,  n.  Ohs. 

ac'ture  (flk'ftlr),  n.  [From  act 
with  the  ending  seen  in  gesture , 
nature,  etc  ]  Action.  Ob's.  Shak. 
ac-tu'ri-ence  (ttk-tn'rY-£ns).  n. 
[A  dcsiderative  fr.  L.  agere, 
actum,  to  act.]  Tendency  or 
impulse  to  act.  Rare. 

A  -Cu.  Abbr.  Alto-cumulus. 
A-cu'a  (d-ku'd  ;  ftk'0-d).  Rib. 
Ac'u-an  (ftk'n^n),  n.  [NL.j 
Rot.  A  genus  of  mimosaceous 
herbs  or  shrubs,  natives  of  the 
warmer  parts  of  America  They 
have  sensitive  bipinnate  leaves 
and  small  whitish  flowers. 
A'cub  (a'kfib  ;  ftk'ftb).  Rib. 

A  cu  bens'  (a'  k<5b  -  bfns'),  n. 
[  Proh.  ir.  Ar.  al  znbaniyan  the 
claws  of  the  scorpion.]  See  star. 
a-cu'chi.  Var.  of  acouchi,  acou- 
chy. 

a-cue'ment,  n.  [L.  acuere  to 
sharpen.]  Sharpness  Obs. 


ac'ttl-&t6  (5k'tu-at),  v.  t.;  AC,TU-AT/ED(-at/5d);  ac'tu-at'ing 
(-tng).  [LL.  acluatus,  p.  p.  of  actuare,  fr.  L.  actus  aot.] 

1.  To  put  into  action  or  motion  ;  to  move  or  incite  to  action ; 
to  intiueuee  actively  ;  to  move  as  motives  do. 

Wings,  which  others  were  contriving  to  actuate  Johnson. 

Men  of  the  greatest  abilities  are  most  fired  with  ambition  ;  .  . . 
mean  and  narrow  minds  are  the  least  actuated  by  it.  Addison. 

2.  To  carry  out  in  practice  ;  to  perform.  Obs.  Jer.  Taylor. 
Syn.  —  Impel,  incite,  rouse,  instigate,  animate.  See  move. 

ac'tu-a'tion  (Sk't^u-a'slmn),  n.  [Cf.  LL.  actuatio.]  A  bring¬ 
ing  into  action  ;  impulsion  ;  operation.  Bp.  Pearson. 
||  ac'tus  (ak'tfts),  n.  [L.]  1.  An  act;  a  thing  done. 

2.  The  Latin  term  used  by  the  Scholastics  as  a  rendering 
of  Aristotle's  word  evepyeia,  energy  or  activity  :  thus,  actu 
or  in  actu  (equivalent  to  Greek  evepyeiq)  means  in  a  state 
of  possibility  realized,  whereas  in  potentia  (Aristotle’s  kv 
Swapici)  signifies  in  a  slate  of  possibility  not  realized.  In  liq¬ 
uid  water  the  possibilities  of  solid  ice  and  aeriform  vappr 
are  in  polentia  and  not  in  actu,  whereas  in  ice  the  liquid 
state  becomes  a  mere  possibility,  and  in  steam  both  the  liq¬ 
uid  and  solid  states  are  possibilities.  Actus  primus  (prl'mfts) 
signifies  the  first  actuality,  or  reality  of  a  being  considered 
apart  from  what  it  does.  Actus  secundus  (se-kQn'dfrs)  is  act 
or  operation  or  the  thing  considered  as  acting  or  operant. 
The  first  act  is  the  power,  and  the  second  act  is  the  exercise 
of  the  power.  Actus  purus  (pu'rfts)  is  pure  self-determina¬ 
tion,  an  act  not  directed  upon  something  else ;  it  is  an  act 
which  expresses  the  entire  nature  of  Goa,  Goa’s  entire  ac¬ 
tuality  ;  in  God  is  no  mere  potentiality,  or  being  which 
will  be  realized  but  is  not  as  yet  realized ;  God  is  not  a  be¬ 
coming  but  a  being  perfect  from  all  eternity.  Man,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  partly  real  and  partly  potential ;  he  becomes 
or  grows  by  realizing  his  potentialities.  W.  T.  Harris. 
3  Civil  Law.  See  servitude. 

4.  See  measure. 

ac'tus  ma'jor.  [L.]  See  measure.  —  a.  non  fa'clt  re'um,  nl'sl 
mens  re'a  [L.],  Law,  an  act  does  not  make  guilty,  unless 
there  be  a  guilty  intent.  —  a.  sim'plex.  [L.]  See  measure. 
ac'U-ate  (5k'u-at),  v.  t.  [L.  acus  needle.]  To  sharpen  ; 
to  make  pungent ;  to  quicken.  Obs.  or  R.  “  [To]  acuate 
the  blood.”  Hairey.  —  ac'U-a'tion  (-a'shim),  n. 
ac'U-ate  (-at),  a.  Sharpened;  sharp-pointed. 

II  a-cuer'do  (a-kwgr'do),  n.  [Sp.]  Sp.  Amer.  1.  A  reso¬ 
lution  or  decision  of  a  deliberative  body  or  a  tribunal. 

2.  The  members  of  a  tribunal  taken  collectively, 
ac  u  I'tion  (5k/u-Tsh'?in),  n.  [Irreg.  fr.  L.  acuere  to  sharp¬ 
en.]  Act  of  sharpening.  Obs. 

a-CU'i-ty  (d-ku'T-tT),  n.  [LL.  acuitas :  cf.  F.  acuile .] 
Sharpness  or  acuteness,  as  of  a  needle,  wit,  etc. 
A-CU'le-a'ta  (a-ku'le-a'td),  n.  pi.  [NL.  See  aculeate.] 
Zool.  A  suborder  of  Hymenoptera  including  the  bees, 
wasps,  and  ants;  —  so  called  from  the  sting  with  which  the 


females  and  workers  are  often  armed. 


a-CU'le-ate  (-le-at),  a.  [L.  aculeatus,  fr.  aculeus ,  dim.  of 
acus  needle.]  1.  Zool.  a  Having  a  sting,  b  Of  or  per¬ 
taining  to  the  Aculeata. 

2.  Bot.  Having,  or  beset  with,  prickles,  or  sharp  points. 

3.  Sharp-pointed  ;  hence,  severe  ;  stinging  ;  incisive. 
a-CU'le-ate,  n.  Zool.  One  of  the  Aculeata. 

a-CU'le  US  (-us),  n. ;  pi.  -lei  (-i).  [L.,  dim.  of  acus  needle.] 

1.  Bot.  A  prickle  growing  from  the  epidermis,  as  in  the 
rose  and  blackberry. 

2.  Zool.  A  sting. 

a-CU'men  (a-ku'mSn),  n.  [L.,  fr.  acuere  to  sharpen.  Cf. 
acute.]  Quickness  of  perception  or  discernment;  pene¬ 
tration  of  mind;  the  faculty  of  nice  discrimination. 

Syn. —  Sharpness,  sagacity,  keenness,  shrewdness,  acute¬ 
ness,  perspicacity.  See  discernment. 
a  CU'ml-nate  (-mT-nat),  v.  t. ;  a-cu'mi-nat/ed  (-nat'Sd) ; 
a-cu'mi-nat^ing  (-Tng).  [L.  acuminatus,  p.  p.  of  acuminare 
to  sharpen.]  To  render  sharp  or  keen.  “To  acuminate 
even  despair.”  Couper. 

a  CU'mi  nate,  v.  i.  To  end  in,  or  come  to,  a  sharp  point. 

“  Acuminating  in  a  cone  of  prelacy.”  Milton. 
a-CU'mi-nate  (-nat),  a.  [L.  acuminatus ,  p.  p.] 

Tapering  to  a  slender  point ;  pointed. 
a-C^ml-na'tion  (-na'slmn),  n.  A  sharpening; 
termination  in  a  sharp  point ;  a  tapering  point, 
ac'u  pres'sure  (Sk'u-presh'ur),  n.  [L.  acus 
needle  premere,  pressum ,  to  press.]  Surg.  A 
mode  of  arresting  hemorrhage  resulting  from 
wounds  or  surgical  operations,  by  inserting  a  A  u  m  i 
needle  into  the  adjacent  tissues  in  such  a  manner  nate^Le^. 
as  to  compress  the  bleeding  vessel. 

ac  u  punc'ture  ( -pGqk'tur),  n.  [L.  acus  needle  -f-  punctura 
a  pricking.]  Pricking  with  a  needle  ;  a  needle  prick.  Spe¬ 
cif.  :  Med.  The  insertion  of  needles  into 
the  living  tissues  for  remedial  purposes.  Dy.  jCjjn 
ac  u-punc'ture,  r.  t.  To  treat  with  acu- 

puncture. - punc'tur-a'tor  (-a'ter),  n.  uySj 1 

a  cute'  (ri-kut'),  a.  [L.  acutus,  p.  p.  of  vpj 
acuere  to  sharpen;  akin  to  L.  acus  needle, 
tides  edge.  Cf.  ague,  cute,  edge.] 

1.  Sharp  at  the  end;  ending  in  a  sharp 
point ;  pointed  ;  —  opposed  to  blunt  or  ob¬ 
tuse  ;  as,  an  acute  angle  ;  an  acute  leaf. 

2.  Having  nice  discernment ;  perceiving,  using,  or  requir¬ 
ing  minute  distinctions;  penetrating;  clever;  shrewd;  — 
opposed  to  dull  or  stupid ;  as,  an  acute  observer ;  acute 


Acute  Leaves. 


reasoning. 

It  is  here  that  the  problem  of  dualism  becomes  explicit  and 
acute.  James  Ward. 


a-cu'le-at  ed  <  a-kfl'lt  -  at '  td), 


(I.  =  ACULEATE, 

a-cu'le-i-form  (-Y-fdrm),  a.  |  L. 
aculeus  prickle  +  -form.]  Like 
a  prickle 

a-cu'le-o-late  (-I5-lSt),  a.  [L. 
aculeolus  little  needle  ]  Hav¬ 
ing  very  Bmall  prickles 
a-cu'le^ous  (-ws).  a.  Aculeate, 
acumber.  +  accumbek 
a-cu'mi-nose  (<i-kQ'niY-n58),  a. 
Acuminate. 

a-cu'mi-nous  (-ntfs),  a.  1.  Char¬ 
acterized  by  acumen :  keen. 

2.  Acuminate. 

ac  u-min'u-late  (Ik'D  -  mYn'fl- 
lYt),  a.  Minutely  acuminate, 
acunt.  +  account. 
acuntre.  +  acounter. 
ac'u  press',  v.  t.  To  treat  by 
acupressure.—  ac  u-pres'sion,  n. 
ac'u-punc'tu-ate  (ak'fl-pflpk'- 
tfi-at),  v.  t.  IL.  acus  needle  -♦- 
jtunctus  a  pricking.]  To  prick 
with,  or  a6  with,  a  needle  or  pin. 


ac'u-punc'tu-a'tion  (-a'shun), 
ac'u-punc  tu  ra'tion  (-ra'shunX 

11.  =  ACUPUNCTURE.  [OGY.J 

ac'u-rol'o-gy.  Var.  of  acyrol-1 
acurse.  +  accurse. 
a'cus  (a'ktfs).  n. ;  pi.  acus 
L.,  a  needle  ]  a  Class.  Archa>.- 
<>/.  A  needle  or  pin,  as  to  fasten 
the  hair,  etc.;  lienee:  b  Feel. 
A  similar  pin  used  to  fasten  a 
pope's  or  archbishop’s  pallium, 
c  Surg.  A  needle 
acuse.  4*  accuse. 
a-cush'la  (d-kd6sh'ld),  n.  [Ir. 
a  O  4-  enisle  vein,  pulse  (of  the 
heart).]  Darling.  Irish. 

I!  &  cu'spi-de  co-ro'na  (khs'pY- 
de)  [L.1  A  crown  from  the 
snear  ;  glory  from  military  ex¬ 
ploits. 

acustom,  -tomance.  tomaunce, 

etc.  ^accustom,  -tomance. etc. 
a  cut'an  gu-lar  (a  -  knt'&i) '  gti  - 
ldr),  a.  Acute-angled, 
a-cut'ats  (d-kat'at),  a.  Acute. 


ale,  senate,  c&re,  am,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofa;  eve,  Svent,  end,  recent,  maker;  Ice,  Ill;  old,  ftbey,  orb,  6dd,  sSft,  connect; 

||  Foreign  Word.  +  Obsolete  Variant  of.  -f  combined  with.  =  equals. 


use,  unite,  urn,  up,  circus,  menii ; 
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ADD 


3  Having  nice  or  quick  sensibility ;  susceptible  to  slight 
impressions;  acting  keenly  on  the  senses;  sharp;  keen; 
intense  ;  as,  acute  eyesight  or  feeling ;  acute  pain. 

4.  High,  or  shrill  (relatively  to  some  other  sound)  ;  —  op¬ 
posed  to  grave  or  low ;  as,  an  acute  tone  or  accent. 

5.  Med.  Attended  with  symptoms  of  some  degree  of  se¬ 
verity,  and  coining  speedily  to  a  crisis ;  — opposed  to 
chronic  ;  as,  an  acute  disease. 

6.  Marked  with  an  acute  accent ;  as,  acute  e  (t$). 

Syn. —  Subtile,  ingenious,  sagacious,  sharp-witted,  dis¬ 
cerning,  perspicacious,  discriminating.  See  sharp. 
acute  accent,  a  mark  (')  used  to  indicate  stress,  and  for  va¬ 
rious  other  purposes.  See  accent,  n.,  2.  —  a.  angle,  Geom ., 
an  angle  less  than  a  right  angle.  See  angle,  —  a.  anterior 
poliomyelitis.  Med.  =  infantile  paralysis.  —  a.  arch.  Arch. 
=  lancet  arch.  —  a.  bisectrix.  Opt.  Mm.  See  bisectrix. 
a  cute'-an  gled  (d-kut'Xq'g’ld),  a.  Having  acute  angles  ; 
as,  an  acute-angled  triangle,  a  triangle  having  all  its  angles 
acute. 

a-CUte'ly,  adv.  In  an  acute  manner  ;  sharply  ;  keeuly. 
a  CUte'nessLn.  State  or  quality  of  being  acute 
a  CU'tO*  (d-ku'to-).  Acutely;  acute  ;  —  used  in  combination  ; 
as  in  a-CU'to-no'dose,  acutely  nodose  ;  a-CU'tO—  grave', 
acute  and  grave  combined. 

ac'U-tor'sion  (Sk'u-tbr'shan),  n.  [L.  acus  needle  -f-  tor¬ 
sion.']  Med.  The  twisting  of  an  artery  with  a  needle  to 
arrest  hemorrhage. 

-a-cy  (-a-sT).  A  suffix  denoting  quality ,  state ,  office,  etc. 
It  has  various  sources  of  origin,  esp.  from  L.  -acia  (cf. 
-acious,  -y),  as  in  efficacy  ;  or  after  L.  -atia  corresponding 
to  nouns  in  - atus  (cf.  F.  -atie,  with  t  pronounced  like  5), 
as  in  primacy,  diplomacy  /  or  after  analogous  Eng.  nouns, 
and  even  adjectives,  in  -ate,  as  in  accuracy,  privacy, 
a-cyc'lic  (a-sik'lik;  -si'kllk),  a.  [a-  not -j-  cyclic.]  Not 
cyclic  ;  not  disposed  in  cycles  or  whorls  ;  as  :  a  Bot.  Of  a 
flower,  having  its  parts  inserted  spirally  on  the  receptacle, 
b  Org.  Chem.  Having  an  open-chain  structure  ;  aliphatic, 
ac'yl  (Js'Tl),  n.  [acid -f- -y/.]  Org.  C hern.  An  acid  radical, 
as  acetyl,  malonyl,  or  benzoyl.  See  benzoyl. 
ad-.  A  prefix  from  Lat.  ad  to  (see  at)  expressing  motion , 
direction ,  or  change  to  or  toward ,  adherence  or  addition , 
proximity ,  or  merely  intensification;  as  in  admit,  adjunct, 
admixture,  admonish,  assimilate,  administer,  adoral,  ad- 
urnbral,  etc.  It  appears  as  ad-  before  a  vowel,  and  before 
d,  h,j,  m,  v  ;  as  a-  before  sc,  sp,  and  si.  Before  c,f,  <7,  /,  n, 
V,  Q-,  r\  s,  and  /,  the  prefix  ad-  is  assimilated  to  a c-,  a /-,  etc. 
Many  English  words  in  ad-  are  learned  restorations  of  ME. 
forms  in  a-,  standing  for  OF.  a-,  F.  a,  fr.  L.  ad. 

-ad.  [L.  ad.  to,  toward.]  Anat.  &  Zool.  A  suffix  used  to 
form  adverbs  indicating  direction  toward  ;  -ward  ;  as,  ceph- 
alad,  caudad,  dorsad,  ventrad,  etc. 

-ad-  [Or.  -<£5,  -<£605,  a  fern,  suffix.]  A  suffix  used  to  form  : 
a  Collective  numerals ,  or  names  of  aggregates  0 f  (so  many) 
parts  ;  as  in  chiliad,  myriad,  monad,  hebdomad,  etc.  ;  and 
specif.,  Chem.,  names  of  elements,  atoms,  or  radicals  having 
(so  great)  a  valence ;  as  in  monad,  dyad,  pentad,  etc. 
b  Feminine  patronymics  ;  as  in  dry  ad,  naiad,  pleiad,  etc.  ; 
and  hence,  Bot.,  to  form  names  of  individual  members  of 
groups  ;  as  in  daphnad,  liliad,  etc.  c  Names  of  poems  of  aii 
epic  or  quasi-epic  nature ;  as  the  Iliad  (Gr.  TAca?,  -cuSos), 
Dunciad,  Adoniad,  etc.  Cf.  -id. 
a-dac'tyl  (a-d5k'til)  la.  [a-not-f-Gr.  Sclktv A09  finger.] 
a-dac'tyle  (-dSk'til)  >  Zool.  a  Without  fingers  or  with- 
a-dac'tyl-OUS  (-as)  )  out  toes.  b  Without  claws  on  the 
feet ;  —  said  of  crustaceans.  — a-dac'tyl-ism  (-Tz’m),  n. 
A-dad'  (a-dad'),  n.  [Assyrian.]  Babylon.  Myth.  A  god  of 
wind  and  storm,  symbolizing  in  the  speculative  theology 
retributive  justice.  In  the  Assyrian  pantheon  he  is  known 
also  as  Ramman,  “  the  thunderer.”  Cf.  Hadad. 
ad'age  (Sd'aj),  n.  [F.  adage,  fr.  L.  adagium ;  ad  -}-  the 
root  of  L.  aio  I  say.]  An  cld  saying  which  has  obtained 
credit  by  long  use  ;  a  proverb.  —  a  da'gi  al  (a-da'jt-al),  a. 

Letting  “  I  dare  not  ”  wait  upon  “  1  would,” 

Like  the  poor  cat  1*  the  adage.  Shale 

Syn.  —  Maxim,  proverb,  saying,  saw.  See  axiom. 
a-da'gio  (a-da'jo),  a.  tfc  adv.  [It.  adagio,  adv.  ;  ad  (L. 
ad)  at  -f-  agio  convenience,  leisure,  ease.]  Music.  Slow ; 
slowly,  leisurely,  and  gracefully.  When  repeated,  adagio , 
adagio,  it  directs  the  movement  to  be  very  slow.  —  n.  A 
piece  of  music  in  adagio  time ;  a  slow  movement  or  divi¬ 
sion,  as  of  a  sonata  or  symphony. 

Ad'  am  (Sd'din),  n.  [Heb.  Adam.]  1.  The  man  related  in 
Genesis  ( Gen .  i.-v.)  to  have  been  progenitor  of  the  human 
race.  Hence  used  as  a  masc.  proper  name.  L.  Adam  us 
(a-da'mi£s);  F.  Adam  (a/daN')  ;  It.  Adamo  (a-da'mo);  Sp. 
Adan  (a-dan') ;  Pg.  Adao  (a-douN')  ;  G.  &  Dan.  Adam 
(a'dam).  —  Dim.  Ade  (ad)  ( Adkin ,  obs.)  ;  Scot.  Edie  (Sd'T). 


2.  Fig.  :  *  Original  sin  ;  ”  human  frailty  or  unregeneracy. 

And  whipped  the  offending  Adam  out  oi  him.  Shale. 

3.  In  Shakespeare’s  44  As  You  Like  It,”  a  faithful  old 
man  who  accompanies  Orlando  into  exile  and  otters  him 
his  savings.  The  part,  according  to  tradition,  was  acted 
by  Shakespeare. 

4.  A  jailer. 

5.  Short  for  Adam  s  ale,  or  water.  Nonce  use. 

6.  Adam  furniture.  See  Adam,  a. 

not  to  know  from  Adam,  not  to  know  at  all.  Colloq. 

Ad'am  (£d'din),  a.  Furniture.  Designating  a  style  intro¬ 
duced  under  George  111.  by  the  brothers  Adam,  English 
architects.  The  details  are  usually  those  cf  Sheraton,  com¬ 
bined  to  give  a  dainty  effect  imitative  of  classic  art. 
Ad'am-and- Eve',  n.  The  puttvroot  (Aplectrum  spica- 
tum) ;  also,  any  of  several  other  bulbous  plants,  as  Areihusa 
bulbosa,  Erythronium  giganteum, etc.  U.  S. 
ad'a-mant  (5d'd-m5nt),  n.  [ME.  adamaunl,  adamant ,  dia¬ 
mond,  magnet,  OF.  adamant,  L.  adarnas ,  adamant  is,  the 
hardest  metal,  fr.  Gr.  aSapa*,  -avro?;  a-  not  -j-  Sapav  to 
tame,  subdue.  In  ME.,  from  confusion  with  L.  ada  mare 
to  love,  be  attached  to,  the  word  meant  also  magnet ,  as  in 
OF.  andLL.  See  diamond,  tame.]  1.  A  stone  imagined  by 
some  to  be  of  impenetrable  hardness ;  a  name  given  to  the 
diamond  and  other  substances  of  extreme  hardness ;  but 
in  modern  mineralogy  it  has  no  technical  signification. 
Now,  Poetic  or  Rhetorical,  impenetrable  hardness. 


Opposed  the  rocky  orb 

Of  tenfold  adamant ,  his  ample  shield.  Milton. 
My  triumphant  ailamant  of  soul 
Is  but  the  fix’d  persuasion  of  success.  Ld.  Lytton. 
2.  Loadstone  ;  magnet.  Obs. 

As  true  to  thee  as  steel  to  adamant.  Greene. 

My  ring  is  adamant  to  draw  him  forth.  Lyly. 

ad  a  man  te'an  (Sd'd-mau-te'an),  a.  [L.  adamanteus.]  Of 
or  pertaining  to  adamant;  hard  as  adamant.  Milton. 


ad  a  man'tine  (-mSn'tln),  a.  [L.  adamantinus,  Gr.  dSa- 
^ai'TU'09.]  1.  Made  of,  or  having  the  qualities  of,  adamant ; 
incapable  of  being  broken,  dissolved,  or  penetrated  ;  im¬ 
movable  ;  impregnable  ;  as,  adamantine  bonds  or  chains. 

Truth  sits  veiled  there  on  the  Bench,  and  never  interposes  an 
adamantine  syllable.  Emerson. 

Cromwell’s  adamantine  courage  was  shown  on  many  a  field  of 
battle.  Atlantic  Monthly. 

2.  Min.  Like  the  diamond  in  hardness  or  luster. 

3.  Dentistry.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  enamel  of  the  teeth, 
adamantine  spar,  corundum,  esp.  a  dark  grayish  brown 
variety  from  India. 

ad  a-man'tine  (-tin ;  -ten  ;  184),  n.  Chem.  Crystallized 
boron.  It  is  very  brittle,  hard,  and  lustrous, 
ad  a  man'to-blast  (  to-blSst),  n.  [See  adamant;  -blast.] 
Anat.  One  of  the  columnar  cells  of  the  inner  layer  of  the 
enamel  organ,  which  produce  and  deposit  the  enamel  on 
the  surface  of  a  developing  tooth. 

Ad  a-mas'tor  (Sd'd-mas'ter ;  Pg.  a'da-mas-tor'),  n.  [Pg.] 
The  Spirit  of  the  Stormy  Cape,  —  i.  e.,  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  — a  hideous  phantom  described  by  Camoens,  in  the 
fifth  canto  of  the  “  Lusiad,”  as  appearing  by  night  to  the 
fleet  of  Vasco  da  Gama,  and  predicting  the  woes  which 
would  befall  subsequent  expeditions  to  India. 

Adam  Cupid-  In  Shakespeare’s  44  Romeo  and  Juliet”  a 
nickname  of  Cupid,  prob.  alluding  to  the  archer  Adam  Bell 
of  the  old  ballads. 

A-dam'ic  (d-dSm'Tk)  )  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to,  or  resembling, 
A-dam'l-cal  (-T-kdl)  i  Adam.  —  A-dam'i-cal-ly,  adv. 
Adamic  earth,  common  red  clay  ;  —  so  called  from  a  notion 
that  Adam  means  red  earth. 

Ad'am-ite  (s£d'dm-It),  n.  [From  Adam.]  1.  A  descendant 
of  Adam  ;  a  human  being ;  also,  a  person  who  imitates 
Adam  in  going  naked. 

2.  Eccl.  Hist.  A  member  of  any  one  of  various  sects  re¬ 
puted  (probably  in  most  cases  falsely)  to  have  gone  naked 
in  their  (secret)  religious  assemblies,  in  imitation  of  the 
nakedness  of  Adam  and  Eve,  either  for  immoral  conduct  or 
in  proof  of  the  absence  of  passion.  Anion;;  the  Adamites  were  : 
an  African  sect,  probably  nonexistent,  mentioned  by  Epiphanins 
as  extant  in  the  4th  century  ;  the  followers  of  Picard,  of  the  loth 
century  (6ee  Picard)  :  and  a  sect  said  to  have  appeared  in  Aus¬ 
tria  in  1449. —  Ad'am-it-ism  (-It-Yz’m),  n 
ad'am-ite,  n.  [After  Adam,  a  French  mineralogist.]  Min. 
A  hydrous  arsenate  of  zinc  occurring  in  various  colors,  and 
granular  or  in  crusts.  H.,  3.5.  Sp.  gr.,  4.34-4.35. 

Ad  am  it'ic  (-Tt'Tk)  1  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to,  or  resem- 
Ad'am-it'i-cal  (-T-kal)  i  bling,  Adam  or  the  Adamites. 
Adam’s  ale.  Water.  Colloq. 

Adam’s  apple  1.  a  A  variety  of  the  lime  having  depres¬ 
sions  fancifully  supposed  to  resemble  the  marks  of  Adam’s 
teeth,  b  =  Adam’s-FIG.  c  The  crape  jasmine  ( Tabemse - 
montana  coronaria). 

2.  The  projection  formed  by  the  thyroid  cartilage  in  the 


neck.  It  is  particularly  prominent  in  males,  and  is  so  called 
from  a  notion  that  it  was  caused  by  the  forbidden  fruit  (an 
apple)  sticking  in  the  throat  of  Adam. 

Ad'am  son  ring  (Sd'am-san).  A  flat  collapse  ring  riveted 
between  the  flanged  ends  of  two  consecutive  sections  of 
a  boiler  flue  (forming  an  Adamson  flue). 

Ad'ams,  Parson  (Sd'drnz).  Ill  Fielding’s  novel  “Joseph 
Andrews,” a  character  representing  a  simple-hearted,  nat¬ 
ural  man,  distinguished  for  his  goodness  of  heart,  poverty, 
learning,  and  ignorance  of  the  world,  combined  with  cour¬ 
age,  modesty,  and  a  thousand  oddities. 

Ad  an  so'ni  a  (Sd'an-so'nT-d),  n.  [NL.,  after  Michel  Adan- 
son,  a  French  botanist.]  Bot.  A  genus  of  bombacaceous 
trees  containing  two  species,  A.  digitata ,  the  baobab  of 
Africa  and  India,  and  A.  gregorii,  the  cream-of-tartar  tree 
of  Australia.  They  have  palmately  divided  leaves,  large 
white  pendent  flowers,  and  capsular  fruit, 
a  dapt'  (d-dSpt'),  v.  t.  ;  a-dapt'ed  ;  a-dapt'ing.  [L.  adap- 
tare  ;  ad  -j-  apt  a  re  to  fit :  cf.  F.  adapter.  See  apt,  adept.] 
To  make  suitable  ;  to  fit,  or  suit  ;  to  adjust  ;  to  alter  so  as 
to  fit  for  a  new  use  ;  to  change  by  adaptation  ;  — often  fol¬ 
lowed  by  to  or  for. 

Appeals  adapted  to  his  l man’s]  whole  nature.  Angus. 

Streets  ill  adapted  ior  the  residence  of  wealthy  persons, 
c  ^  ,  Macaulay. 

syn.  —  Comply,  arrange,  accommodate.  See  conform. 
ad  ap-ta'tion  (Sd'ap-ta'slidn),  n.  [Cf.  F.  adaptation ,  LL. 
adaptatio.]  1.  Act  or  process  of  adapting,  or  state  of  being 
adapted.  44  Adaptation  of  the  means  to  the  end.”  Erskine. 

2.  Specif.  :  a  Physiol.  The  process  by  which  the  eye  ac¬ 
commodates  itself  to  changes  in  the  intensity  of  light  by 
changes  in  the  sensitiveness  of  the  retina,  b  Biol.  Mod¬ 
ification  of  an  animal  or  plant  (or  of  its  parts  or  organs) 
fitting  it  more  perfectly  for  existence  under  the  conditions 
of  its  environment.  It  is  a  gradual  process,  whose  results 
usually  become  noticeable  only  in  the  evolution  of  a  group 
or  race,  or  at  least  only  after  a  long  series  of  generations. 
It  is  opposed  to  the  influence  of  heredity. 

3.  That  which  is  adapted  ;  a  modification  for  new  uses  ;  a 
change  in  form  or  structure.  —  ad  ap  ta'tion  al  (-51),  a. 

a-dapt'er,  a  dap' tor  (d-d2p'ter),  n.  1.  One  that  adapts 
(in  any  sense). 

He  possessed  both  imagination  and  wit,  but  .  .  .  sank  into  a 
mere  adaptor.  Encyc.  Brit. 

2.  Specif.  :  a  Chem.  A  straight  or  bent  tube,  or  a  vessel 
with  two  necks,  used  in  connecting  a  retort  or  condenser 
with  the  receiver,  b  Any  of  various  devices  used  in  ad¬ 
justing  or  fitting  to  each  other  the  separate  parts  of  appara¬ 
tus  or  instruments,  as  of  incandescent  lights,  or  eyepieces 
of  an  optical  instrument,  c  Photog.  An  attachment  to  a 
camera,  adapting  it  to  plates  of  various  sizes, 
a  dap'tion  ism  (d-dap'slmn-Tz’m),  n.  The  theory  of  0. 
Gruppe  that  religion  is  not  due  to  an  instinct  of  human  na¬ 
ture,  but  originates  from  social  causes  and  is  propagated 
through  contact  of  races. 

a-dap'tive  (a-d2p'tiv),  a.  Suited,  given,  or  tending,  to  adap¬ 
tation  ;  showing  adaptation;  capable  of  adapting.  “  This 
higher  species  of  adapt ive  power  we  call  instinct.”  Cole¬ 
ridge.  —  a-dap'tive-ly,  adv.  —  a-dap'tive-ness,  n. 
a-daw'lut  (a-d6'lut),  n.  [Hind,  'adalat,  fr.  Ar.]  A  court 
of  justice  ;  —  used  in  various  names,  esp.  Nizamut  adawlut  and 
Dewanny  adawlut  (or  Xizamat  adalat  and  Diwani  adalat), 
criminal  and  civil  British  (Mohammedan)  courts  (abolished  in 
1JS&3),  composing  the  Sudder  adawlut  (or  Sadr  adalat),  or  su¬ 
preme  court ;  also,  in  Foujdary  adawlut  (or  Favidari  adalat), 
any  of  various  local  criminal  courts,  also  now  abolished.  India 
a-day'(a-da'),  adv.  [SeeADAYS.]  1.  By  day.  Obs.  =  adays. 
2.  Daily  ;  on  each  day. 

a-days'  (a-daz'),  adv.  [a-  (for  on)  -f  day  -f-  -s  gen.  end¬ 
ing.  See  -s.]  By  day,  or  every  day ;  in  the  daytime. 
Obs.,  except  in  the  compound  nowadays.  Fielding. 

add  (5d),  v.  t.  ;  add'ed  ;  add'ing.  [L.  adder e  ;  ad  -f  dare 
to  give,  put  (see  date  time),  or  perh.  a  root  akin  to  E.  do.] 

1.  To  give  as  a  possession  {to  any  one) ;  to  bestow  {on). 

The  Lord  shall  add  to  me  another  son.  Gen.  xxx.  24. 

2.  To  join  or  unite,  as  one  thing  to  another,  or  as  several 
particulars,  so  as  to  increase  the  number,  augment  the 
quantity,  enlarge  the  magnitude,  or  so  as  to  form  into  one 
aggregate  ;  Math.,  to  unite  or  combine  (two  or  more  num¬ 
bers)  into  one  sum,  or  quantity ;  to  group  into  a  single  quan¬ 
tity  (a  series  of  quantities  connected  together  by  positive  or 
negative  signs,  or  by  both).  Hence  :  To  sum  up;  to  put  to¬ 
gether  mentally;  as,  to  add  numbers;  to  add  up  a  column. 

Back  to  thy  punishment, 

False  fugitive,  and  to  thy  speed  add  wings.  Milton- 
As  easily  as  he  can  add  together  the  ideas  of  two  days.  Locke. 
3-  To  append,  as  a  statement ;  to  say  further. 

He  added  that  he  would  willingly  consent  to  the  entire  aboli¬ 
tion  of  the  tax.  Macaulay 

to  add  up,  to  sum  up ;  to  find  the  sum  of. 


a-cute',  v.  t.  To  give  an  acute 

sound  or  accent  to  Rare. 
ac/u-te-nac'u-lum  ( fik^-tv-n&k' 
<1-1  am),  n.  (NL.;  L.  acus  needle 
+  tenaculum  holder.  J  Sury.  A 
needle  holder. 

a-cu'ti-a  tor  (d-ku'shT-a'tSr),  n. 
(LL.)  In  medieval  times,  a 
sharpener  of  weapons, 
a-cu'ti-fo'li-ate  (d-ka/tT-),  a. 
IL.  acutus  -f  folium  leaf.]  Bot. 
Having  sharp-pointed  leaves. 
arCU  ti-lo'bate,  a.  (L.  acutus 
sharp  -f-  E*  lobe.]  Bot.  Having 
acute  lobes,  as  some  leaves, 
a-cu  ti-plan'tar,  a.  [L.  acutus 
pointed  -h  plant  a  sole  of  the 
foot.  ]  Having  the  hinder  part  of 
the  tarsus  sharp-angled,  as  cer¬ 
tain  birds;  —  opposed  to  lati- 
p/antar. 

a  cut'ish  (d-ktlt'Tsh),  a.  See 

-ISH. 

a  cu-ya'ri  wood  (a/koo-ya'r?). 
(Prob.  fr.  native  name.]  'A  fra- 

frant  wood  of  Guiana,  obtained  l 
rom  Terebinthus  aftissima. 
acw-.  For  old  forms  in  acw-  see 
the  later  forms  in  aqu-- 
a-cy a-no-blep'si-a  (d-8T/d-nfi- 
blep'sT-d),  n.  (NL.;  a-  not  4-  j 
cyano-,  1  4-  Hr.  /3Aei jns  sight.)  ' 
Med.  Inability  to  distinguish 
blue  colors. 

a^cy  a-nop'si-a  (-nBp'sY-d),  n. 
(NL.;  a-  not  4-  cyano-,  1  4-  -op- 
sta.]  Med.  Acyanoblepsia. 
ac/y-«'8is  (tts'Y-e'sYs),  n.  (NL. 
See  a-  not;  cyksjs.]  Med.  Ab¬ 
sence  of  pregnancy;  sterility.— 
ac'y-at'ic  (-Pt'ik),  a. 
ac'y-rol'o-gy  (-rOl'fl-jY),  n.  (L. 


acyrologia,  fr  Gr.  a<vpo \oyta, 
lit.,  an  improperly  used  word  or 
saying.]  Bad  diction.  —  ac'y- 
ro-log'i-cal  (-rn-lbj'T-kdl),  a. — 
ac  y-ro-log^i-cal-ly,  adv. 
acyse.  t  as^izk. 
a-cys'ti-a  (d-sls'tY-a),  n.  (NL.: 
a-  not  4-  Gr.  xvarc?  bladder.  ] 
Terat.  Absence  of  the  bladder, 
a-cys  ti-ner/'vi-a  (-nffr'vY-d),  w. 
[NL.  See  a- not;  cysti-;  nerve.] 
Med.  Paralysis  of  the  bladder, 
a  d.  Abbr,  After  date, 
ad.,  or  Ad.  Abbr.  Adverb  ;  ad¬ 
vertisement ;  Med.,  adde  (L., 
add,  imper.),  addatur  (L.,  let 
there  be  added)  ;  Adam. 
a.d.,o/-A.  D.  Abbr.  Anno  Dom¬ 
ini  :  Ante  diem  (L.,  before  the 
day);  Archduke, 
ad.  Add.  Ref.  Sp. 

Ad1*.  Abbr.  Adagio. 

A'da  (a'dd),  n  [Heb.  'Adah.') 
Fern.  prop.  name. 

II  ad  a-bun'dan-ti-o'rem  cau-te' 
lam.  (L. ]  For  greater  caution. 
II  ad  ab-sur'dum.  ( L.  1  To  what 
is  absurd;  —  in  the  phrases  re- 
duct  io  ad  absurd u m  and  argu¬ 
ment  urn  ad  ab8urdum ,  or  occa¬ 
sionally  short  for  one  of  them, 
ad-act/,  v.  t.  (L.  ad  actus,  p.  p. 
of  adigere.)  To  compel;  drive. 
Obs.  —  ad-ac'tion,  n.  Obs. 
a-dad',  interj.  (Cf.  eoad.] 
Egad;  indeed;  —  expressing  em¬ 
phasis  or  asseveration.  Obs. 
Ad'a-da  (&d'«-dd).  D.  Bib. 
Ad'a-dah.  Bib. 
a-dae'mon-ist,  n.  (a-  not  4-  dae¬ 
mon.]  One  who  denies  existence 
of  demons,  esp.  of  the  Devil. 


adequate.  Var.  of  adequate. 

ad'ag  (ad'dK),  n.  I  Gael.  Cf. 
haddock.]  Tne haddock.  Scot. 
a-da'ga (d-dii'gd ),  n.  An  Asiatic 
weapon  with  a  short  broad  blade 
transverse  to  the -shaft. 
a/da-glet'to  (a'dii-jPt'tQ),  a.  3r 
adv.  (It.,  dim.  of  adagio.) 
Music.  Not  quite  so  slow  as  ada¬ 
gio.  —  11.  A  short  adagio, 
ad'a-gy  (ttd'd-jY).  n.  [h.  ada¬ 
gium.)  Adage.  Obs. 

A'dah  (a'do).  Bib. 

Ad'a-i'a  (fid-A-T'd).  D.  Bib. 
A-da'iah  (d-da'ya;  a-dT'a). 
Bib. 

Ad'a-i'as  (fld'fi-T'ds)  D.  Bib. 
adalat.  Var.  of  adawlut. 
Ad'a-li  (fid'a-lT).  D.  Bib.  [  Bib.  I 
A-da'li-a(d-da'lY-d;  ftd'd-lT'd).  | 
II  a  da-lid'  (a'tbii-leth';  1G4 ),  u. 
[Sp.]  A  chief  or  commander  of 
a  troop;  later,  a  guide. 
Ad'a-line,  u.  Var.  of  Adeline. 

||  a  daw'lut-al-ka'zi  (d-do'lfit- 
ftl-kii'zY), n.  |  Hind.,  fr.  Ar.  'ad¬ 
alat  a!  qddi.)  The  adawlut,  or 
court,  ot  a  kazi.  India. 

Ad'a-ma  (Sd'd-md).  D.  Bib. 
Ad'a-mah.  Bib. 
ad  a-man'toid.  n.  [adamant  4- 
-oid. ]  Cry st.  A  hexoctahedron, 
as  in  the  diamond, 
ad  am  bu-la'cral  ( ttd-ftm'bfl-la'- 
krdl),  a.  [ad-  by,  near  4-  ambu¬ 
lacrum.)  Zool.  Adjacent  to  the 
ambulacra.  —  n.  In  starfishes, 
any  of  a  series  of  ossicles  lying 
along  the  ambulacral  grooves. 
Ad'am-hood,  n.  Manhood;  hu¬ 
manity.  Rare.  [  Bib. I 

Ad'a-ini  (ftd'd-ml;  d-da'ml).| 


ad'am  ine  (&d'dm-Yn),  n.  Mm. 

Adamite. 

Ad'am-ite,  n.  An  adherent  of 
John  Quincy  Adams;  —  a  nick¬ 
name  from  1H21  to  1832.  U.  S. 
Ad'am  kad'mon.  (Ileb  dddm 
man  4-  qadmoni  first.]  Jewish 
Theol.  Lit.,  the  first  or  original 
man;  the  archetypal  man. 

A  dam-kie'wicz!s  re-ac'tion 
(a'dam-kyr'vlch-Yz).  Chem.  A 
reaction  exhibited  by  albumi¬ 
nous  substances  when  treated 
with  concentrated  sulphuric 
acid  in  acetic  acid  solution,  and 
evidenced  by  a  violet  coloration 
Ad'am’s-cup',  n.  The  hunts- 
man’s-cup. 

Ad'am’a-flg',  n.  The  plantain 
{Musa  paraaisiaca).  lein.l 
Ad'am’s-flan'nel,  n.  Themul-| 
Ad'am’s-nee'die,  n.  Bot.  a  A 
commonly  cultivated  species  of 
Yucca  (  Y.  fi  l  ament  os  «);  — 
called  also  Adam's-needle-and- 
thread.  b  />/.  The  lady’s-comb. 
Adam’s  wine  Water;  Adam’s 
ale.  Tennyson. 

||ad  a-mua'sim,  or  ad  a-muB'Bim, 
adv.  I  L.  ]  According  to  a  rule 
or  level;  exactly, 
a-dance',  adv.  Dancing. 
A-dang'  <  ti-d&ng'), A  Malay- 
Negrito  people  of  Luzon, 
a-dan'gle.  adv.  Dangling. 
A'da-pa  (a'dii-pii),  n.  Babylon. 
Myth.  The  hero  of  an  ancient 
nature  myth  interpreted  as  de¬ 
picting  the  triumph  of  the 
spring  sun  over  storm  deities, 
and  involving  also  the  doctrine 
of  the  loss  of  immortality  to  man 


through  a  deception  practiced 

upon  him  by  Ea,  his  creator. 
Adapa  was  identified  bv  later 
Babylonians  with  Mardulc. 
a  dapt',  a.  Fitted;  suited.  Obs. 
a-dapt'a-bl.  Adaptable.  Ref.Sp. 
a-dapt'a-ble.  a.  See  -able. — 
a-dapt  a-bil'l  ty.  -a-bls-ness,  n. 
ardapt'ate,  v.  t.  To  adapt.  Obs. 
a-dapt'a-tive,  a.  Adaptive.— 
a  dapt'a-tive-nesB,  n. 
a-dapt'ed-neBS,  11.  State  or  qual¬ 
ity  of  being  adapted;  fitness, 
a  dap'tion  (a-d&p'shan),  n.  = 
adaptation.  —  a-dap'tional.  a. 
a-dapt'i-tude,  n.  Adaptedness, 
a-dap'tiv.  Adaptive  Ref.  Sp. 
a-dapt'ly,  adv.  of  adapt,  a. 
a  dapt' ness,  n.  See -ness. 
a-dap'tor,  n.  =  adapter. 
ad'ap-to'ri-al,  a.  Adaptive. 
A-dar' (a-diir';  a'dar),  n.  [Heb. 
a ddr.)  See  Jewish  calendar. 
II  ad  ar-bi'tri-um  (ar-bYt'rY-um). 
[L. ]  At  will. 

a-dar'ce  (d-diir'se),  n.  [L. 
adarce,  ad area,  Gr.  adapter).] 
A  soft  and  porous  saltish  con¬ 
cretion  on  reeds  and  grass  in 
marshy  grounds  in  Galatia,  for¬ 
merly  used  in  skin  diseases. 
Ad'a^re'zer  (fld'a-re'z?r). 
D.  Bib. 

a-dar'me  (a-dar'ma),  n.  [Sp.] 
See  weight. 

ad'ar-tic  uqa'tion,  n.  [ar/-  4- 
articulation.)  =  arthrodia. 
Ad'a-sa  (ad'a-sa).  Bib. 

II  ad  a'atra  (&s'tra).  [L.]  To  the 
stars  ;  to  an  exalted  place;  lo 
heaven. 

||  ad  a'atra  per  a'spe-ra  (fts'pe- 


rri).  [L.]  To  the  stars  through 

difficulties  (rough  things)  ;  — 
the  motto  of  Kansas, 
ad'a-ti  (Hd'd-tY),  n. ;  pi.  -tis 
(-tYz).  Also  ad'a-ty  ;  jd.  -ties 
(-tTz).  A  fine  cotton  or  muslin 
cloth  exported  from  Bengal. 

II  ad  auc-to'ri-ta'tem  prae-stan'- 
dam.  [L.]  Law.  In  order  to 
give  authority. 

a-daunt',  v.  t.  (ME.  adaunten 
to  overpower,  OF  adonter  See 
daunt.]  To  daunt;  subdue;  mit¬ 
igate.  Obs. 

a-daw', y  t.  (Cf.  ME.  of  d awe 
out  of  life,  prop,  from  day.  AS. 
of  dagvm  from  days.)  To  sub¬ 
due;  daunt.  Obs. 
a-daw',  adawe,  v.  t.  Sc  1.  [ME. 
ad  a  wen  to  wake;  a-  -f  dawen, 
dagen ,  to  dawn.]  To  awaken; 
arouse.  Obs. 
a-dawn',  adv.  Dawning. 
Ad'a-zer  (&d'd-z?r).  D.  Bib 
a-daz'zle,  adv.  Dazzling. 

Had  ba'cu-lum  (b  &  k'ti-l  u  m). 
I LJ  To  the  rod;  —  of  an  appeal 
to  force  rather  than  reason. 
Ad'be  el  (fld'bt-Pl  ;  -bel).  Bib. 
A.D.C.  Abbr.  Aid-de-camp. 

|l  ad  ca-len'das  Grae'cas.  [L.] 

Var.  of  AD  KALENDAS  GRJKCAS. 

||  ad  cap-tan'dum.  (L.]  For  the 
sake  of  pleasing  ;  —  said  of  an 
argument  addressed  primarily  to 
sentiments,  desires,  or  passions. 

II  ad  cap-tan'dum  vul'gus.  IL.] 
To  catch  the  crowd, 
adeertain  +  ascertain 
adcle'rum.  ( L.]  To  the  clergy, 
ad  cru-me'nam.  [L.]  To  the 
purse. 


f ood,  foot ;  out,  oil ;  chair  ;  go  ;  sing,  iqk  ;  then,  thin ;  nature,  verdure  (250) ;  k  =r  ch  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144) ;  boN  ;  yet ;  zh  —  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Guide. 
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Addax. 


add  (5d),  v.  i.  1.  To  make  an  addition.  To  add  to,  to  aug¬ 
ment;  increase.  44 1  will  add  your  yoke.”  1  A  inrjs  xii.  14. 

2  To  perform  the  mathematical  operation  of  additiou. 
ad'da  (5d'd),  n.  [Prob.  native  name.]  The  common  Egyp¬ 
tian  skink  (Scincus  officinal  is),  superstitiously  supposed  to 
cure  leprosy  and  other  diseases, 
ad'dax  (Sd'Sks),  n.  [L.,  an  animal  with  twisted  horns;  of 
African  origin.]  A  large  light-col¬ 
ored  antelope  (Adda*  nasomaculatus ), 
of  North  Afrim,  Arabia,  and  Syria. 

It  is  now  believed  to  be  the  Strepsi- 
ceros  (twisted  horn)  of  the  ancients. 

By  some  it  isthought 
to  be  the  pygarg  of 
the  Bible  ( Deut . 
xiv.  5). 

atid'ed,  p.  p .  ct*  p.  a. 
of  ADD. 

added  damages.  Law , 

exemplary  dam¬ 
ages.  —  a.  money, 

Sporting ,  money  in 
audition  to  entrance 
fees,  purse,  or  stake, 
given  usually  by  the 
track  or  association 
as  an  extra  induce¬ 
ment  for  entries, 
addend  (5d'6nd; 
ft-dSnd'),  n.  [See  addendum.]  Math.  A  number  or  quan¬ 
tity  to  be  added  to  another,  called  the  augend  ;  thus,  in 
a  +  b,  a  is  the  augend  and  6  the  addend. 
ad  den'da  (tt-d8n'da),  n.  Mach.  The  pitch  circle  of  awheel. 
&d-den'dum  (a-dSn'dam),  n.  ;  L.  pi.  -da  (-dd).  [L.,  fr.  ad- 
dere  to  add.]  1.  A  thing  to  be  added  ;  an  addition. 

2-  Mach,  a  That  part  of  a  tooth  of  a  gear  wheel  or  a  rack 
between  the  pitch  circle  or  line  and  the  extreme  point  of 
the  tooth,  b  Short  for  addendum  circle. 

Syn.  — See  appendix. 

addendum  circle-  Mach.  The  circle  touching  the  extreme 
points  of  the  teeth  of  a  circular  gear  wheel, 
add'er  (£d'er),  n.  [See  add.]  One  that  adds  ;  specif.,  a 
machine  for  adding  numbers. 

ad'der  (Sd'er),  n.  [ME.  addere ,  naddere ,  eddre,  AS. 
ntedre ,  adder,  snake  ;  akin  to  OS.  nadra ,  D.  adder,  OHO. 
ndtara ,  G.  natter ,  Goth,  nadrs ,  I cel.  na&r,  masc.,  na-Sra , 
fern.,  and  prob.  to  W.  neidr,  Corn,  naddyr,  Ir.  nathair, 
L.  natrix  water  snake.  An  adder  is  for  a  nadder.~\  1.  A 
serpent.  Obs. 

2-  Any  of  several  snakes;  esp.  :  a  The  common  viper  of 
Europe  ( Viper  a  berus ),  which  reaches  about  two  feet  in 
length,  and  is  the  only  British  poisonous  reptile,  b  A 
put?  adder  of  Africa.  See  puff  adder,  c  In  North  Amer¬ 
ica,  any  of  several  harmless  snakes  ;  as,  the  milk  adder , 
puffing  adder,  etc.  d  =  sea  adder. 

In  the  Scriptures  the  name  is  given  to  several  venom¬ 
ous  serpents,  —  sometimes  to  the  horned  viper  (Cerastes). 
ad'der’ s-mouth'  (Xd'erz-mouth'),  n.  a  Any  orchid  of  the 
genus  Achroanthes.  b  The  snakemouth. 
ad'der’ S- tongue'  (-tOug'),  n.  a  A  fern  of  the  genus  Ophio- 
glossum  ;  —  so  called  from  the  shape  of  its  fruiting  spike, 
b  Any  of  several  plants  somewhat  resembling  the  above, 
as  the  cuckoopint,  the  lily  of  the  valley,  etc.  Dial.  Eng. 
C  The  rattlesnake  plantain,  d  The  dogtooth  violet, 
add'i-ble  (Sd't-b’l),  a.  [add  Able.  See -able.]  Capable 
of  being  added.  — add'i-bil'i-ty  (-bTl'T-tT),  n. 
ad  dict'  (S-dYkt'),  v.  t.  ;  ad-dict'ed  ;  ad-dict'ing.  [L.  ad- 
dictus,  p.  p  of  addicere  to  adjudge,  devote  ;  ad  -j-dicere  to 
say.  See  diction.]  1.  To  adjudge  (to)  ;  to  deliver  under 
decree  of  a  court;  fig.,  to  give  over  or  surrender  (to). 
Obs.,  except  as  a  Roman  Law  term. 

2.  To  apply  habitually  ;  to  give  (one’s  self)  up  or  over  (to) 
as  a  constant  practice  ;  to  devote  ;  habituate  ;  —  with  to. 

They  addict  themselves  to  the  civil  law.  Evelyn. 

That  part  of  mankind  that  addict  their  minds  to  speculation. 

Adventurer. 

His  genius  addicted  him  to  the  study  of  antiquity.  Fuller. 

A  man  gross  .  .  .  and  addicted  to  low  company.  Macaulay. 

The  land  about  is  exceedingly  addicted  to  wood.  Evelyn. 
ad-dict'ed,  p.  p.  &  p •  a.  of  addict.  —  ad-dict'ed  ness.  n. 
Syn.  —  Accustomed,  habituated,  inclined,  prpne,  attached. 
—  Addicted,  devoted.  Addicted,  often  used  in  a  bad  sense 
(as,  addicted  to  winex  to  stealing),  refers  to  one  who  is 
given  up  or  strongly  inclined  to  some  object,  practice,  or 
pursuit;  as, 44  addicted  to  study”  (Gibbon);  44  greatly  ad¬ 
dicted  to  black  letter”  (Hazlitt);  44  the  genius  of  the  Ital¬ 
ians,  which  is  so  much  addicted  to  music  and  ceremony 
(Addison).  Devoted  expresses  habitual  earnestness  in  the 
pursuit  of  some  object,  and  is  always  taken  in  a  good 
sense ; 44  To  be  wholly  devoted  to  some  intellectual  exercise 
is  to  have  succeeded  in  life  ”  (Stevenson).  See  dedicate. 
ad  dic'tion  (S-dTk'shfin),  n.  [Cf.  L.  addictio  an  adjudg¬ 
ing.]  1.  State  of  being  addicted;  devotion;  inclination. 
44  His  addiction  was  to  courses  vain.”  Shak. 

2-  Rom.  &  Civil  Lau\  A  formal  award  or  assignment  of  a 
person  or  thing  to  another,  esp.  one  made  by  a  praetor  or 
other  magistrate,  as  of  a  debtor  to  his  creditor, 
adding,  p.  a.  &  vb.  n.  of  add. 
adding  machine,  any  of  several  more  or  less  automatic  me¬ 
chanical  devices  for  performing  arithmetical  addition. 

Ad  dl-SO'ni  an  (Sd'T-so'nT-dn),  a.  Like  or  pertaining  to 
Joseph  Addison  or  his  style  of  writing  ;  hence,  clear  and 
polished  in  diction. 


Ad'di-son’s  dis  ease'  (Jd'Y-sfcnz  dYz-ez').  [After  Thomas 
Addison ,  M.  D.,  of  London,  who  first  described  it,  in  13o5.J 
Med.  A  morbid  condition  causing  a  peculiar  brownish  dis¬ 
coloration  ot  the  skin,  and  due  to  disease  of  the  suprarenal 
capsules.  It  is  characterized  by  marked  emaciation,  pro¬ 
gressive  aniemia,  and  extreme  asthenia.  It  is  a  chronic, 
fatal  malady.  r_  ... 

ad  dlt'a  ment  (5-dYt'd-ment ;  5d'T-ta- ;  277),  n.  [L.  addi- 
tamentum ,  fr.  additus ,  p.  p.]  An  addition;  thing  added. 

My  persuasion  that  the  latter  verses  of  the  chapter  were  an  a d- 
dxtament  of  a  later  age.  Loleriage. 

ad-di'tlon  (a-dYsh'wn),  n.  [F.  addition ,  L.  additio ,  ir.  ad- 
dere  to  add.]  1.  Act  or  process  of  adding  ;  specif.,  Arilh., 
the  uniting  of  two  or  more  numbers  into  one  sum  ;  lienee, 
Alg.y  etc.,  any  analogous  process  ;  —  opposed  in  this  sense 
to  subtraction  or  diminution ,  but  extended  in  Math,  to 
include  the  simplification  of  any  expression  composed  of 
a  series  of  terms  strung  together  with  positive  or  negative 
signs,  or  both, by  grouping  them  into  one  expression. 

2.  Symbolic  Logic.  The  aggregation  of  classes,  or  of  terms 
considered  with  reference  to  their  denotation. 

3-  Math.  That  part  of  arithmetic,  algebra,  etc.,  that  treats 
of  addition  (def.  1). 

4.  Anything  added  ;  increase  ;  augmentation  ;  accession. 

5-  Specif.  .  a  A  part  added  to  a  building,  either  by  being 
built  so  as  to  form  one  architectural  whole  with  it,  or  by 
being  joined  with  it  in  some  way,  as  by  a  passage,  and  used 
so  that  one  is  a  necessary  adjunct  or  appurtenance  of  the 
other,  or  so  that  both  constitute  in  use  and  purpose  one 
and  the  same  building,  b  A  plot  or  section  of  a  village, 
town,  or  city  laid  out  into  lots,  streets,  etc.,  in  addition 
to  the  part  already  so  laid  out.  The  term  does  not  import 
any  addition  to  the  territorial  limit  or  boundary  of  the 
corporation.  Local,  U.  S.  .  . 

0.  Something  added  to  a  man’s  name  by  way  of  description 
or  title  ;  as,  John  Doe,  Esq.  ;  Richard  Roe,  Gent. ;  Rob¬ 
ert  Dale,  Mason ;  Thomas  Way.  of  Troy.  Obs.  or  Laic. 

By  the  1  Hen.  V.  (1413) c.  5,  all  indictments  were  required  to  set 
forth  the  Christian  name,  surname,  and  additiou  ot  the  state 
and  degree,  mystery,  | trade),  town,  or  place,  and  the  county  of 
the  offender,  and  all  this  to  identify  his  person.  .  .  And  now, 
by  the  Criminal  Procedure  Act.  lKM,  section  24,  it  has  been  en¬ 
acted  that  no  want  of,  or  imperfection  in,  the  addition  of  the 
defendant,  shall  vitiate  an  indictment.  Stephen's  Comm. 

7.  Her.  Something  added  to  a  coat  of  arms,  as  a  mark  of 
honor ;  —  opposed  to  abatement. 

Syn.  —  Increase,  accession,  appendage,  adjunct, 
point  or  note  of  addition,  Music,  the  dot  (sense  4).  Obs. 
ad-di'tion-al  (-al),  a.  Added  ;  supplemental ;  coming  by 
way  of  addition. —  ad-di'tion-al-ly.  adv. 
additional  accompaniments,  Music,  accompaniments  or  parts 
of  a  composition  not  in  the  original  score,  but  added  by 
another  hand.  — A.  Petition  and  Advice,  Humble  Peti¬ 
tion  and  Advice,  under  humble.  —  a.  second  lieutenant,  in  the 
United  States  army,  a  supernumerary  second  lieutenant, 
addition  product-  Chem.  A  product  formed  by  the  addi¬ 
tion  of  one  or  more  ingredients  to  a  compound,  without  ac¬ 
companying  loss  such  as  occurs  in  substitution  ;  as,  ethy¬ 
lene  chloride  is  a  chlorine  addition  product  of  ethylene, 
addition  theorem  Math.  A  formula  expressing  a  function 
of  the  sum  of  two  arguments  through  tne  same  or  related 
functions  of  the  single  argument ;  as, 

sin  (j*-f-?/)=sin  xVl— siii5"i/-j  sin  ]/Vl— sin2  x. 
ad'di-tive  (Sd'Y-tTv),  a.  [L.  additivus.]  Proper  to  be 
added ;  positive  ;  capable  of  being  joined  so  as  to  cause 
quantitative  increase  ;  involving,  or  characterized  by,  ad¬ 
dition  ;  —  opposed  to  subtractive. 

additive  property.  Physics  Sr  Chem.,  a  property  the  numer¬ 
ical  value  of  which  is  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  values  for 
the  component  parts,  as  molecular  weight,  which  is  the 
sum  of  the  weights  of  the  component  atoms, 
ad'dle  (5d'’l),  V.  t.  &•  i.;  ad'dled  (-’Id) ;  ad'dling  (-ling). 
[ME.  adlen,  adilen,  to  gain,  acquire  ;  prob.  fr.  Icel.  oSlask 
to  acquire  property,  akin  to  oSal  property.  Cf.  allodial.] 
Dial.  Eng.  1.  To  earn  by  labor. 

2.  To  thrive;  ripen;  yield  fruit. 

Kill  ivy,  else  tree  will  addle  no  more.  Tusser. 
ad'dle,  n.  Earnings  ;  wages.  Dial.  Eng. 
ad'dle,  n.  [AS.  adela  ;  akin  to  G.  addel  urine,  OSw.  add.] 
Liquid  filth  ;  mire.  Obs. 

ad'dle,  a.  Having  lost  the  power  of  development,  and  be¬ 
come  rotten,  as  eggs ;  putrid.  Hence  :  Unfruitful  or  con¬ 
fused,  as  brains  ;  muddled.  D/yden. 

ad'dle,  v.  t.  Sr  i.  To  make  addle  ;  to  grow  addle  ;  muddle  ; 
as,  an  addled  brain.  44  Their  eggs  were  addled .”  Cowper. 
Addled  Parliament,  Eng.  Hist.,  tne  parliament  summoned 
by  James  I.  in  April,  1614,  and  angrily  dissolved  by  him  in 
June,  before  it  had  passed  any  acts,  on  its  refusal  to  grant 
supplies  until  the  king  had  considered  certain  demands, 
ad'dle-brain',  ad'dle-head  ,  ad'dle-pate/,  n.  A  foolish 
or  dull-witted  fellow.  Colloq. 

ad'dle-bralned'  (brand'),  ad'dle-head  ed  (-hSd'Sd ;  -Yd), 

ad'dle-pat'ed  (-pat'Sd  ;  -Yd),  a.  Dull-^ - y 

witted  ;  stupid.  “The  addle-brained  Ober- 
stein.”  Motley.  44  Dull  and  addle-pated." 

Dry  den.  —  ad  dle-pat'ed-ness.  n. 
ad-dorsed'  (a-dorst'),  a.  [L.  ad  A~ dorsum, 
back :  cf.  F.  adossS.]  Her.  Set  or  turned 
back  to  back. 

ad-dress'  (5-drSs'),  v.  t.  ;  ad-dressed' 

(-drgst')  or  ad-drest';  ad-dress'ing.  [ME. 
adressen  to  raise  erect,  adorn,  OF.  adrecier  A(1(1(,r8etl-  (Her.) 
to  straighten,  address,  F.  adresser ,  fr.  a  (L.  ad)  OF. 
drecier,  F.  dresser,  to  straighten,  arrange.  See  dress,  v.j 


1.  To  aim,  as  a  missile  ;  direct.  Obs.  Chaucer. 

And  this  good  knight  his  way  with  me  addrest.  Spenser. 

2.  To  straighten  ;  arrange;  put  right.  Obs. 

3.  To  prepare  or  make  ready.  Obs. 

His  foe  was  soon  addressed.  Spenser. 

4.  Reflexively  :  a  To  prepare  one’s  self ;  to  apply  one’s 
skill  or  energies  (to  some  object);  to  betake  ;  to  direct 
one’s  speech  or  discourse  (to  a  person). 

These  men  addressed  themselves  to  the  task.  Macaulay . 
b  To  clothe  or  array ;  to  dress.  Archaic. 

Tecla  .  .  .  addressed  herself  in  man’s  apparel.  Jewel. 

5.  To  direct,  as  words  (to  any  one  or  anything) ;  to  make, 
as  a  speech,  petition,  etc.  (to  any  one,  an  audience). 

Tne  young  hero  had  uddressed  his  prayers  to  him.  Dryden. 

6.  To  direct  speech  to  ;  to  make  a  communication  to, 
whether  spoken  or  written  ;  to  apply  to  by  words,  as  by  a 
speech,  petition,  etc.  ;  to  speak  to  ;  accost. 

The  representatives  of  the  nation  addressed  the  king.  Swift. 

7.  To  direct  in  writing,  as  a  letter  ;  to  superscribe,  or  to 
direct  and  transmit ;  as,  he  addressed  a  letter. 

8.  To  make  suit  to  as  a  lover;  to  court;  woo. 

9.  Com.  To  consign  or  intrust  to  the  care  of  another,  as 
agent  or  factor  ;  as,  the  ship  was  aildressed  to  a  factor. 
Syn.  —  Address,  accost.  Address  implies  that  one’s  words 
are  especially  directed  to  some  particular  person  or  per¬ 
sons  ;  accost  conveys  the  idea  of  speaking  first,  and  may 
imply  going  up  to  some  one  to  address  him.  See  greet. 

“  To  you  four,  sirs.”  replied  the  Knight,  addressing  those  who 
had  spoken.  .  .  .  The  Disinherited  Knight  then  addressed  his 
discourse  to  Baldwin.  Scott 

He  accosted  me  with  excessive  warmth.  Poe. 

to  address  the  ball.  Golf,  to  take  aim  at  the  ball,  adjusting 
the  grip  on  the  club,  the  attitude  of  the  body,  etc. 
ad-dre8S'  (a-dr8s'),  v.  i.  Obs.  1.  To  prepare;  to  set  about. 
44  Let  us  address  to  tend  on  Hector’s  heels.”  Shak. 

2.  To  direct  speech  or  attentions. 

Young  Turmis  to  the  beauteous  maid  addrest.  Dryden. 
ad-dress',  n.  [Cf.  F.  adresse.  See  address,  v.  t.]  1.  Act 
of  preparing  one’s  self.  Obs.  Jer.  Taylor. 

2.  Act  of  addressing  one’s  self  or  one’s  words  to  a  person. 

3.  A  formal  communication,  either  written  or  spoken  ; 
discourse  ;  speech  ;  a  formal  application  to  any  one  ;  peti¬ 
tion  ;  a  formal  statement  on  some  subject  or  special  occa¬ 
sion;  as,  an  address  of  thanks  ;  an  address  to  the  voters. 

4.  Direction  or  superscription  of  a  letter,  or  the  name,  title, 
and  place  of  residence  of  the  person  addressed. 

5.  Manner  of  speaking  to  another ;  delivery  ;  as,  a  man  of 
pleasing  or  insinuating  address. 

6.  Attention  in  the  way  of  courtship;  —  usually  in  pi. ; 

as,  to  pay  one’s  addresses  to  a  lady..  Addison. 

7.  Skill ;  skillful  management ;  dexterity  ;  adroitness. 

It  was  now  a  trial  of  address  between  these  various  .  .  .  gentle* 
men,  who  should  first  pounce  upon  the  victim.  C.jLeven 

8.  Com.  Directing,  dispatching,  or  consigning,  as  a  ship. 

9.  Law.  In  equity  practice,  the  part  of  a  bill  called  thfl 
direction  in  the  United  States.  See  direction,  n.,  7. 

Syn.  —  Discourse,  harangue,  oration,  petition,  lecture, 
readiness,  ingenuity,  tact,  adroitness.  See  speech,  tact.' 

ad  dress  ee'  (a- drSs'e'),  n.  One  to  whom  anything,  as  a 
letter,  is  addressed. 

ad-dress'er  (5-drSs'er),  n.  One  w  ho  addresses ;  specif. 
[cap.],  Eng.  Hist .,  one  of  those  who  signed  petitions  to 
Charles  II.  in  1680  for  an  assembling  of  Parliament, 
ad-dress'or  (-er),  n.  One  who  addresses;  an  addresser; 
specif.,  one  who  addresses  a  letter  of  credit, 
ad  duce'  (a-dus'),  v.  t. ;  ad  duced'  (-dust')  ;  ad-duc'ing 
(-dus'Yng).  [L.  adducere,  adduction,  to  lead  or  bring  to  ;  ad 
-}-  ducere  to  lead.  See  duke  ;  cf.  adduct.]  To  bring  forw  ard 
or  offer,  as  an  argument,  passage,  or  consideration  which 
bears  on  a  statement  or  case  ;  to  cite  ;  allege. 

Enough  could  not  be  adduced  to  satisfy  the  purpose  of  illus¬ 
tration.  De  Quincey. 

Syn. —  Present advance, assign;  quote, name.  See  allege. 
ad-du'cent  (u-du'seut),  a.  [L.  adducens,  p.  pr.]  J'hysiol. 
Causing  adduction ;  adducting ;  —  opposed  to  abducent. 
ad-duct'  (fi-dukt'),  v.  t. ;  ad-duct'ed;  ad-duct'ing.  [L. 
adductus,  p.  p.  of  adducere.  See  adduce.]  Physiol.  To  draw 
toward  the  axis  of  the  body  or  the  middle  line, 
ad-duc'tion  (3-duk'shun),  n.  [Cf.  F.  adduction .]  1.  Act 
of  adducing,  or  bringing  forward. 

An  adduction  of  facts  .  .  .  from  various  quarters.  I.  Taylor 
2.  Physiol.  The  action  by  which  the  parts  of  the  body  are 
drawn  towards  its  long  axi6  or  median  line,  or  by  which 
two  similar  parts,  as  tw'o  fingers,  are  brought  together  and 
parallel ;  —  opposed  to  abduction. 

ad-duc'tive  (a-ddk'ttv),  a.  Adducting,  or  bringing  towards 
or  to  some  tiling. 

ad-duc'tor  (-ter),  n.  [L.,  prop.,  a  drawer  toward.]  Anat. 
a  A  muscle  which  causes  adduction,  b  A  muscle  which 
closes  the  valves  of  a  bivalve  shell.  There  are  generally 
two  adductors  in  mollusks ;  but  sometimes  there  is  only 
one,  as  in  the  oyster  and  scallop.  It  is  the  part  of  the  scal¬ 
lop  which  is  used  as  food. 

-ade  [F.  -ade,  fr.  Sp.,  Pg.,  or  Pr.  - ada ,  or  It.  - ata ,  fr.  LL. 
- ata .]  A  noun  suffix  signifying:  a  Act  or  action;  as  in 
cannonade,  gambade,  promenade,  etc.  b  Result  or  product 
(of  an  action);  thing  ?nade  (by  a  certain  act  or  process  or 
from  certain  materials) ;  as  in  lemonade,  marmalade,  or¬ 
angeade,  torsade,  arcade,  etc.  c  A  body  or  aggregate  con¬ 
cerned  in  an  action  or  process  ;  as  in  brigade,  cavalcade,  eta. 
-ade.  A  suffix  derived,  through  F.  -ade,  fr.  Gr.  -a?,  -afios,  of 
which  the  regular  Eng.  representative  is  -ad  ;  as  in  decade, 
a-deem'  (a-dem'),  v.  t.;  a-deemed'  (-dernd');  a-deem'ing. 


add.  Abbr.  Additional,  addi¬ 
tions ;  adde  (L.,  add,  impera¬ 
tive),  or  addatur  (L.,  let  there 
be  added). 

add'a-ble,  a.,  add  a-bil'i-ty,  n. 

=  AUDIBLE,  ADDIBILITV. 
add'-add',  n.  I  Native  name.) 
The  leaves  of  the  shrub  (  V/a.s- 
trus  serratus ,  used  as  an  anti- 
periodic. 

^  ad  dam'num.  [L.)  Law.  Lit., 
to  the  damage  ;  —  used  to  desig¬ 
nate  that  part  of  the  writ  stating 
the  plaintiff’s  damage 
Ad'dan  (ttd'dn).  Bib. 

Ad'dar  i  fid'ar).  Bib. 
ad'da  ty.  Var.  of  adati. 
addaunt.  +  adaunt. 
ad  debt'ed,  a.  I  ME.  endetten 
toindeht.)  Indebted.  Obs. 
ad-dec'i  mate.  r.  t.  |L.  adde- 
cimarr  to  tithe. 1  To  tithe.  Obs. 
add'ed-lv,  adv.  of  added. 
ad-deem  .  v.  t.  la-  4-  deem.~\  To 
award;  adjudge.  Obs. 
adder  bead.  gem.  or  stone. 


Archwol.  A  kind  of  round  per¬ 
forated  stone  or  glass  bead,  oc¬ 
casionally  found  in  Great  Brit¬ 
ain,  and* popularly  believed  to 
cure  adder  bites.  Adder  stones 
are  supposed  by  archeologists 
to  have  been  spindle  whorls, 
ad'der-bolt  ,  n.  I  adder  -+-  bolt  an 
arrow;  —  prob.  alluding  to  its 
rapid  flight  or  its  supposed  poi¬ 
sonous  sting.  1  A  dragon  fly. 

Eng. 

ad'der-cap'.  Var.  of  attercop. 
ad'der-fisn',  n.  =  sea  adder. 
adder  fly.  A  dragon  fly. 
ad'der-xooted,  a.  Dragon- 
footed.  Poetic.  [polypody.  I 
adder’s-fern,  n.  The  common  | 
adder ’s-flower.  n.  lied  campion. 
adder’8-grass.  n.  Dial.  Eng.  a 
Male  orchis,  b  Adder’s-tongue. 
ad'der's-meat  ,  n.  Dial.  Eng. 
a  The  cuckoopint.  b  The  stich- 
wort,  Alsine  holostea. 
ad'der-ipit',  n.  hot.  The  com¬ 
mon  brake. 


ad'der’s-spear',  n.  Theadder’s- 

tongue.  [plantain.) 

adder’s  violet.  The  rattlesnakel 
ad'der-wort'  (-wfirt'),  n.  a  Com¬ 
mon  bistort,  b  Blueweed. 
addes.  +  adz. 
addetted  +  addkbted. 

Ad'di  (ftd'I).  Bib. 
ad'dice.  +  adz. 
ad'di-cent  (ftd'T-s^nt),  n.  [L.  ad - 
dice  ns,  -entis.]  Bom.  Law.  One 
who  transfers  by  official  author¬ 
ity.  or  addicts,  a  thing, 
ad-dict'.  p.  p.  [L.  add  ictus , 
p.  p.l  Addicted;  devoted.  Obs. 

I  ad-dic'ti-o  (A  -  dik'shl-o),  n. 
[L.]  Rom.  Law.  Addiction,  as 
in  ad-dic'ti-o  In  di'em,  a  kind 
of  formal  sale,  to  take  absolute 
effect  on  a  day  certain  in  case  of 
no  previous  better  offer,  [day.  | 
||  ad  di'em.  fL. ]  Atthe,  ora,| 
ad-dight'.  +  adioht. 
ad 'dill.  +  ADDLE, 
ad'di-ment,  n.  [L.,  as  if  addi- 
mentum  an  addition.]  Physiol. 


Chem.  A  fermentlike  substance 

normally  present  in  blood  se¬ 
rum;  an  alexin.  See  side-chain 
theory.  [Adieu!  I 

Ijad'dio'  (iid'dy O'), inter j.  fit.) 
ad'dis.  A  adz. 

Ad'di-son  of  the  North  Oid'T- 
sun).  Henry  Mackenzie  ( 1 74.5- 
1S31),  the  Scottish  novelist.  —  an 
epithet  probably  alluding  to  his 
editing  the  “Mirror"  nnd  the 
“  Lounger,”  publications  mod¬ 
eled  after  the  ”  Spectator.” 
ad-dit'a-men'ta-ry,  a.  Addition¬ 
al.  Rare. 

ad-di'tion  (d-dYsh'f7n),  r.  t. 

1.  To  add  to  the  name  of;  to 
style.  Obs. 

2. '  To  add  together.  Rare. 

ad-di'tion-al.  n.  Something 
added.  Rare.  [Rare.  I 

ad-di'tion-a-ry,  a.  Additional.! 
ad  di-ti'tious  (ftd'Y-tTsh'iis),  a. 
[L.  ndditicius.]  Additive.  Rare. 
ad'di-to-ry,  a.  Tending  to  add; 
making  addition.  Rare. 


ad'dle-ment,  n.  See  -ment. 
ad'dle-ness.  ti.  See -ness. 
ad 'dle-plot.  n.  A  marplot, 
ad'dlings,  ad'dlins.  w.  pi  [See 
addle  to  earn.]  Earnings;  ad¬ 
dle.  Dial.  Eng . 

Ad'do(ftd'O).  Bib. 

Ad'don  (fid'On).  Bib. 
ad-doom',  r.  t.  [a-  +  doom.]  To 
adjudge.  Obs. 
addoube.  A  a  dub. 
addoulce.  A  addulcb. 
addre.  f  adder. 
ad  dress'er-ess,  n.  Fern,  of  ad¬ 
dresser.  Obs. 

ad-dres'sion.  n.  Act  of  address¬ 
ing  or  directing  one’s  course. 
Obs.  Sr  R. 

ad-dross 'ly,  adv.  With  address; 
courteously.  Obs.  Jr  R.  [ Obs.  j 
address 'ment,  n.  See  -ment.  | 
ad-drest',  pret.  if  p.  p.  of  ad¬ 
dress.  Rare  or  Ref.  Sp. 
ad-dn'bi-ta'tion  (d-dfl  'bY-ta'- 
shtln),  n.  [L.  addubitatio.] 
A  doubting.  Obs. 


ad-duce'a-ble,  a.  Adducible. 
ad-due'er  (d-dQs'er),  n.  Ont 
who  adduces.  [-able. I 

ad-duc'i-ble  (-Y-b’l),  a.  Seel 
ad-duc'tor  bre'vis,  ad-duc'tor 
lon'gua,  ad-duc'tor  mag'nus. 
[L.]  Anat.  Three  powerful  mus¬ 
cles  of  the  human  thigh,  arising 
from  the  pelvis  and  inserted  in¬ 
to  the  linea  aspera  of  the  lemur. 
Sec  man,  2/lust. 

adductor  impressions  Zobl.  In 
bivalve  shells,  the  scars  of  the 
valves  marking  the  attachment 
of  the  adductor  muscles, 
ad-dulce',  v.  t.  [L.  ad  +  dulcis 
sweet  ;  cf.  F.  adoucir.]  To 
sweeten;  soothe.  Obs. 

Ad'dus  (fid'tZs).  Bib. 
a-dead',  a.  Sr  adr.  Dead.  Rare. 
a-dead'en.  r.  t.  if  i.  [AS.  ad6a- 
dan.)  To  kill;  to  die.  Obs. 
a-deave',  v.  t.  [a-  2  4  deave.] 
To  make  deaf.  Obs. 
a-debt'ed. +ADDEBTED.  [deep.| 
a-deep',  aav.  Deeply;  in  the! 


ale,  senate,  care,  ftm,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofa  ;  eve,  event,  end,  recent,  maker;  ice,  Ill;  old,  obey,  orb,  6dd,  s&ft,  connect ;  use,  unite,  urn,  up,  circus,  menu ; 

Foreign  Word,  A  Obsolete  Variant  of,  +  combined  with.  •=  equals. 
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ADHESIVE 


[L.  adimere,  ademptum ,  to  take  away  ;  ad  -f-  emcrc  to  buy,  I 
orig.  to  take.]  Law.  To  revoke,  as  a  legacy,  grant,  etc., 
or  to  satisfy  (it)  by  some  other  gitt.  See  ademption. 
a  de'lo  (a-de'lo- ;  &d'e-lo-).  Combining  form  from  Greek 
a6r) Ao?,  not  apparent ,  concealed. 

A  de  lo  chor'da  (-kor'da),  n.  pi.  [NL.  See  adelo-;  chord.] 
Zo'dl.  The  lowest  divisiou  of  the  phylum  Chordata.  See 
Balanoglossus. 

-a  del'phous  (-a-dSl'fws).  [Gr.  dSeAiftog  brother.]  Bat.  A 
suffix  used  to  signify  (so  many)  bundltis)  of  stamens  united 
by  their  filaments  ;  as  in  moi  uulelphous,  diadeljdious,  etc. 
a-dempt' (d-d6mpt'),;>.^.  [L.  ademptus,  p.  p.  See  adeem.] 
Taken  away.  Obs. 

a  dempt'ed  (a-dSmp'tSd),  p.  a.  Law.  Taken  away ;  —  6aid 
of  a  legacy,  or  the  like,  revoked  by  a  testator, 
a  demp'tion  (d-demp'sliihi),  n.  [L.  ademptio.}  Law.  Act 
of  adeeming;  the  revocation  or  taking  away  of  a  grant,  do-  ! 
nation,  legacy,  or  the  like,  whether  by  some  act,  as  previ¬ 
ous  payment,  showing  such  an  intention  by  the  testator, 
as  in  the  case  of  a  general  legacy,  or  by  the  sale,  disposal, 
or  destruction  of  the  subject  of  a  specific  legacy,  etc. 

Ademption  is  the  extinction  or  withdrawal  of  a  legacy  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  sumo  act  of  the  testator  equivalent  to  its  revocation,  or 
clearly  indicative  of  intention  to  revoke.  1 7i»  U.  S.  (506. 

ad  e-nal'gi  a  (Sd'e-nfil'jY-d),  n.  [NL.  ;  adeno- -algia.] 
Ned.  Pain  in  a  gland. 

Ad  e-nan-the'ra  (Sd'e-nfin-the'rd),  w.  [NL.  See  adeno-; 
anther.]  Bol.  A  small  genus  of  mimosaceous  timber  trees, 
of  East  India.  See  red  sandalwood,  Barbados  pride. 
a-de'ni  a  (a-de'nY-d),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  aSyu  a  gland.]  Med. 
A  general  glandular  enlargement. 

a-den'i  form  (a-dSn'Y-f3rm  ;  Sd'e-nY-;  277),  a.  [ adeno -  -f- 
-form.}  Like  a  gland. 

ad'e-nine  (5d'e-nYn ;  -nen),  n.  Also  nin  [adeno-  4-  -ine.] 
Physiol.  Chem.  A  crystalline  base,  C5H5N5,  extracted  from 
many  glandular  organs,  from  tea,  etc.,  and  obtained  as  a 
decomposition  product  of  true  nucleins,  hence  called  a 
nuclein  base.  It  is  closely  related  to  uric  acid,  and  is  also 
known  as  6-amino-puHne. 

ad  e-lli'tis  (-ni'tis),  n.  [NL.  ;  adeno- -it is.]  Med.  Glan¬ 
dular  inflammation. 

ade-ni-za'tion  (Xd'e-uY-za'shfcn  ;  -ni-za'-),  n.  \_adeno-  -f- 
-ize  -f-  -alio n.']  Med.  Adenoid  degeneration, 
adeno-,  aden  Combining  forms  fr.  Gr.  aSrjn,  afieVos,  gland. 
ad  e-no-car  ci-no'ma  (Sd'e-no-kar'sY-no'ind),  n .  ;  L.  pi. 
-nomata  (-ta).  [NL.]  Med.  A  carcinomatous  adenoma. — 
ad'e-no  car  ci-noni'a  tous  (-nSm'd-tSs;  -no'md-t&s).  a. 
ad  e-nog'ra-phy  (-nog'm-fY),  n.  [adeno-  -f-  -graphy .]  De¬ 
scription  of  the  glands.  —  ad  e-no-graph 'ic  (-no-grfif'Yk),  a. 
ad'e-lioid  (5  l'e-noid),  a.  [Gr.  ahevoei  8y<:  glandular;  a  Siju 
gland  -)-  elSot  form.]  Anal,  a  Like  or  pertaining  to  a 
gland,  b  Of,  like,  or  pertaining  to,  adenoid  tissue,  a  form 
of  tissue  found  in  the  lymph  nodes  (often  called  lymph 
glands ),  and  elsewhere,  and  more  properly  termed  lym¬ 
phoid  tissue.  See  lymphoid.—  n.  Med.  A  swelling  pro¬ 
duced  by  hypertrophy  of  the  adenoid  tissue  in  the  roof  of 
the  nasopharynx  ;  —  usually  in  pi. 

ad  e-nol'o-gy  (-n51'o-jY),  n.  [ adeno -  -f  -fogy.'}  Physiology 
of  the  glands.  —  ad  e-no-log'i-cal  (-n6-15j'Y-kf/l),  a. 
ad  e-no'ma  (fid'e-no'md),  n.  ;  L.  pi.  -MATA  (-ta).  [NL.  ; 
adeno-  -| — oina .]  Med.  A  benign  tumor  of  a  glandlike 
structure  ;  morbid  enlargement  of  a  gland.  — ad  e-nom'a- 
tOUS  (-n5m'd-tds;  -no'md-tds),  a. 

ad  e  no-my-o'ma  (-no-mi-5'md),  n. ;  L.  pi.  -mata  (-td). 
[NL.  ;  adeno-  -f  myoma.}  Med.  A  tumor  consisting  of 
glandular  and  muscular  tissue. 

ad  e-no  mya  o'ma  (-mYk-so'md),  n.  ;  L.  pi.  -MATA  (-td). 
[NL. ;  adeno-  -f-  myxoma.}  Med.  A  tumor  consisting  of 
glandular  and  mucous  tissue. 

ade-nop'a-thy  (Xd'e-nSp'd-thY),  n.  [adeno-  -j-  -pathy.} 
Med.  Disease  of  a  gland. 

a-den'O-phore  (a-dgn'o-for  ;  277),  n.  [adeno-  -f  -phore.] 
Bot.  The  stalk  or  pedicel  of  a  nectar  gland, 
ad  e-noph'o  rous  (Xd'e-nSf'o-rfts),  a.  [adeno-  4-  -phorous.} 
Bot.  Producing  glands. 

ad  e-no-sar-co'ma  (fid'e-no-sar-ko'md),  n. ;  L.  pi.  -mata 
(-td).  [NL.  ;  adeno-  -j-  sarcoma.}  Med.  A  tumor  consist¬ 
ing  of  adenomatous  and  sarcomatous  tissue, 
ad  e  no  sole  ro'sis  (-skle-ro'sYs),  n.  [NL.  ;  adeno-  -f-  scle¬ 
rosis.}  Med.  The  hardening  of  a  gland. 
ad'0-nose  (fid'e-nos  ;  277),  a.  Like  a  gland  ;  full  of  glands; 
adenoid. 

Ad  e-nos'to-ma  (-n<5s'to-md),  n.  [NL.  ;  adeno-  -}-  stoma.'] 
Bot.  A  genus  of  rosaceous  evergreen  shrubs  having  small 


white  panicled  flowers,  the  calyx  being  tipped  with  five 
glands.  The  two  species  are  natives  of  the  Pacific  coast 
of  the  United  States.  See  chamisal. 

act  e-not'o-my  (fiiLe-iiSt'o-nii),  n.  [adeno-  -j-  -tomy.]  In¬ 
cision  or  dissection  of  glands.  —  ad  e-no  tom'ic  (-116- 
tSm'ik),  a. 

A/den  ul'cer  (a'dfcn  ;  a'den).  fFrom  Aden,  in  Arabia,  where 
it  occurs.)  Med.  A  disease  endemic  in  parts  of  tropical 
Asia,  due  to  a  specific  microorganism  which  produces 
chronic  ulcers  on  the  limbs.  It  is  often  fatal.  Called  also 
Cochin  China  ulcer ,  Persian  ulcer ,  tropical  ulcer ,  etc. 
A-deph'a-ga  (d-dSf'd-gd),  n.  pi.  [NL.  See  adephagous.] 
Zobl.  A  superfamily  of  Coleoptera  containing  certain 
families  of  predaceous  beetles,  as  the  tiger  beetles,  ground 
beetles,  and  water  beetles.  —  a-deph'a-gatl  (-gdn),  a.  &  n. 
a-deph'a-gOUS  (-gws),  a.  [Gr.  d8rj<f>dy 09  voracious;  d.8 rju 
to  one’s  fill  -j-  (ftayelv  to  eat.]  1.  Med.  Voracious. 

2-  Zobl.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Adephaga. 
a-dept'  (d-dSpt'),  11.  [L.  adeptus  obtained  (sc.  artem ),  that 
has  obtained  an  art,  p.  p.  of  adipisci  to  arrive  at,  to  obtain  ; 
ad  -f-  apisci  to  pursue.  See  apt;  cf.  adapt.]  One  fully 
skilled  or  well  versed  in  anything  ;  a  proficient  ;  as,  adepts 
in  philosophy  ;  specif.,  formerly,  an  alchemist  who  had  at¬ 
tained  the  “  great  secret  ”  (of  transmutation  of  metals). 

In  less  than  two  tull  yearn  ami  a  half  ...  I  became  a  true  aacpt, 
and  have  the  secret  through  the  goodness  of  God.  G\  Starkey. 

And  beaus,  adepts  in  everything  profound  Cowper. 
S 3' 11.  —  See  expert. 

a  dept',  a.  Well  skilled  ;  completely  versed  ;  thoroughly 
proficient.  —  a-dept'liess,  n. 

ad'e-qua-cy  (5d'e-kwd-sY),  n.  State  or  quality  of  being 
adequate  ;  sufficiency  for  a  purpose. 

ad'e-quate  (-kwat),  a.  [L.  adaequatus ,  p.  p.  of  adaequare 
to  make  equal  to;  ad -}- .aequo re  to  make  equal,  aequus 
equal.  See  equal.]  Equal  to  or  sufficient  for  some 
(specific)  requirement ;  proportionate,  or  correspondent ; 
fully  sufficient ;  as,  powers  adequate  to  a  great  work ;  an 
adequate  definition.  Specif.,  legally  sufficient;  such  as  is 
lawfully  and  reasonably  sufficient ;  as,  an  adequate  cause  of 
passion  ;  an  adequate  remedy ;  adequate  compensation. 

Ireland  had  no  adequate  champion.  Dc  Qumcey. 
Syn.  —  Proportionate,  commensurate,  competent,  suit¬ 
able,  fitting  ;  equal,  full,  satisfactory,  ample.  —  Adequate, 
sufficient,  enough  agree  in  the  idea  of  competency. 
That  is  adequate  which  is  equal  to  or  commensurate  with 
some  requirement ;  as,  “  causes  adequate  to  the  solution  of 
the  assumed  inconsistency  ”  ( Coleridge ).  That  is  suffi¬ 
cient  which  completely  fulfills  some  proposed  end  ;  as, 
“In  answer  .  .  .  it  might  have  been  almost  sufficient  to  ob¬ 
serve  ”  (  Wordsworth).  That  is  enough  which  is  regarded 
as  satisfying  desire  or  meeting  a  want;  as, “There  are 
three  things  that  are  never  satisfied,  yea,  four  things  say 
not,  It  is  enough"  (Prov.  xxx.  15).  Enough  and  sufficient 
are  often  used  without  discrimination  See  fit. 

By  adequate  knowledge  he  [Spinoza]  docs  not  mean  what  is  ex¬ 
haustive  and  complete,  but  what,  as  lar  as  it  goes,  is  distinct  and 
nnconfused.  .  .  .  \Ve  may  have  an  adequate  idea  of  a  circle, 
though  we  are  unacquainted  with  all  the  properties  which  be¬ 
long  to  it.  Fraud e. 

l  or  which  of  you.  intending  to  build  a  tower,  sittctli  not  down 
first  and  counteth  the  cost,  whether  he  have  sufficient  to  finish 
it  t  Luke  xiv.  28. 

How  can  we  sav  “  enough  ”  on  earth  — 

“  Enough  ”  with  such  a  craving  heart?  C.  Rossetti. 
adequate  cause.  See  cause.  —  a.  idea,  M<  taph .,  with  Spinoza, 
an  idea  having  all  the  intrinsic  marks  of  a  true  idea; 
with  Locke,  one  perfectly  representing  the  archet3rpe  from 
which  the  mind  supposes  it  to  be  taken  ;  with  Hume,  one 
derived  directly  (as  a  sort  of  copy)  from  a  sense  impression. 
—  ad'e-quate  ly ,  adv.  —  ad'e-ouate  ness,  n. 
ad'e-quate  (-kwat),  v.  t.  1.  To  equalize  ;  to  make  ade¬ 
quate.  Rare.  Fotherby. 

2.  To  equal.  Obs.  “  Tt  [is]  an  impossibility  for  any  crea¬ 
ture  to  adequate  God  in  his  eternity.”  Shelf ord. 

ad  e-qua'tion  (fid'e-kwa'shdn),  n.  [L.  adaeqvatio.]  Act 
of  adequating,  or  result  of  being  adequated.  Bp.  Barlow. 
ad'e-qua-tive  (5d'e-kwa-tYv),  a.  Equivalent;  adequate. 
Ad  e-S  se-na'ri  TO  (5d-8s/e-na'rY-5n),  n.  [Formed  fr.  L. 
adetute  to  be  present ;  ad  -j- esse  to  be.]  Eccl.  Hist.  One 
(esp.  of  a  sect  of  the  16th  century)  who  believed  in  the  real 
presence  of  Christ’s  body  in  the  Eucharist,  but  not  by 
t  r  a  1  isu  bstantiation. 

ad'fix  (iid'fTks),  n  [L.  adfirus ,  p.  p.  of  adfigere ,  affigere. 
See  affix.]  Philol.  An  element  or  particle  added  to  a 
stem  so  as  to  form  an  inflected  or  agglutinate  word, 
ad  here'  (Xd-her'),  v.  i.  ;  ad-hered'  (-herd')  ;  ad-iier'ing 
(-lier'Tng).  [L.  adhaerere ,  adhaesum  ;  ad  -j-  haercre  to 
stick:  cf.  F.  adherer.  Cf.  hesitate.]  1.  To  stick  fast 
or  cleave,  as  a  glutinous  substance  does;  to  become  joined 


or  united  ;  as,  wax  adheres  to  the  finger  ;  the  lungs  some¬ 
times  adhere  to  the  pleura. 

2.  To  hold,  be  attached,  or  devoted ;  to  remain  fixed, 
either  by  personal  union  or  conformity  of  faith,  principle, 
opinion,  or  practice  ;  specif.,  to  give  support  by  some  overt 
act  of  aid  or  assistance,  including  in  a  case  of  treason 
every  act  which,  with  regard  to  a  domestic  rebellion, 
would  constitute  an  act  of  levying  war ;  as,  men  adhere  to 
a  party,  a  cause,  a  leader,  a  church. 

3.  To  be  consistent  or  coherent ;  to  be  in  accordance  ;  to 
agree.  “  Nor  time  nor  place  did  then  adhere.”  Shah. 

4.  Scots  Law.  a  To  cohabit  as  husband  or  wife,  b  To 
affirm,  or  agree  to,  a  prior  judgment. 

Syn.  — Stick,  cleave,  cling,  hold.  —  Adhere,  cohere  agree 
in  the  idea  of  sticking  fast  (see  attach).  Adhere  denotes 
the  mere  cleaving  of  one  object  to  another,  and  usually  im¬ 
plies  little  or  nothing  as  to  a  resulting  unity  ;  as,  a  stamp 
adheres  to  an  envelope ;  mud  adheres  to  one’s  boots.  Cohere 
frequently  suggests  a  more  or  less  unified  bodjr  or  sub¬ 
stance,  of  which  the  cohering  objects  form  component 
parts;  as,  the  flakes  in  a  snow-ball,  or  iron  filings  about  a 
magnet,  cohere.  Similar  distinctions  apply  in  general  to 
adhesion ,  cohesion  ;  adherence ,  coherence  ;  adhesive ,  cohe¬ 
sive.  See  adherence,  coherence. 

[The  word]  stuck  to  you,  as  nothing  labored  or  literary  could 
have  adhered  (i.  Meredith. 

ad-her'ence  (Sd-her'cns),  n.  [Cf.  F.  adherence ,  LL.  ad- 
haerentia.]  1.  Quality,  act,  or  state  of  adhering  ;  specif., 
continued  observance  ;  fidelity  ;  steady  attachment ;  adhe¬ 
sion  ;  as,  adherence  to  a  party  or  to  opinions. 

2  That  w  hich  is  adherent ;  an  adherency.  Obs. 

Syn.  —  Adherence,  adhesion  are,  as  a  rule,  somewhat 
sharply  distinguished  in  present  usage,  which  tends  to 
confine  adhesion  to  the  physical,  adherence  to  the  figura¬ 
tive  sense ;  as,  “  an  adhesion  of  the  lungs  to  the  pleura  ” 
( S  hen  stone ),  “  a  faithful  adherence  to  the  truth  of  nature  ” 
( Coleridge ).  Adhesion ,  however,  is  still  occasionally  ap- 
plied  to  mental  or  moral  concurrem  e  or  assent,  When  it 
seems  to  imply  a  somewhat  closer  or  stronger  attachment ; 
as,  “a  transcendent  adhesion  of  mind,”  “the  iron  force 
of  adhesion  to  the  old  routine”  (J/.  Arnold).  See  adhere. 

An  adhesion  is,  in  plain  English,  only  a  sticking  of  two  things 
together  Sterne. 

Assent  is  an  adhesion  without  reserve  or  doubt  to  the  proposi¬ 
tion  to  which  it  is  given.  II.  Newman. 

ad-her'en-cy  (-£n-sT),  n.  1.  State  or  quality  of  being  ad¬ 
herent  ;  adherence. 

2.  That  wffiich  adheres.  Obs.  Dr.  H.  More. 

ad-lier'ent  (-cut),  a.  [L.  adhaerens ,  -entis,  p.  pr. :  cf.  F. 
adherent.]  1.  Sticking  ;  clinging  ;  adhering.  Pope. 

2.  Attached  as  an  attribute  or  circumstance. 

3.  Bot.  Having  distinct  parts  united ;  adnate. 

ad  her'ont,  n.  1.  One  who  adheres  ;  one  who  follows  a 
leader,  party,  or  profession  ;  follower  ;  partisan  ;  a  believer 
in  a  particular  faith  or  church. 

2.  That  which  adheres  :  an  appendage.  Rare.  Milton. 
Syn.  —  Partisan,  upholder,  disciple,  supporter,  ally, 
backer.  See  follower. 

ad  he  res'cent  (ad'he-rSs'cnt),  a.  [L.  adhaerescens ,  -entis, 
p.  pr.  of  adhaerescere ,  iucho.  of  adhaerere  to  adhere.] 
Tending  to  adhere  ;  adhesive.  —  ad'he  res'cence  (  ens),  n. 
ad-he'sion  (Sd-he'zhMii),  n.  [L.  adhaesio,  fr.  adhaerere: 
cf.  F.  adhesion.]  1.  Act  or  state  cf  adhering  ;  specif.,  a 
sticking  together  of  substances  in  contact  with  each  other, 
as  of  glue  to  wood,  parts  united  by  grow  th  or  cement,  etc. 

2.  Adherence;  steady  or  firm  attachment;  fidelity;  as, 
adhesion  to  error,  to  a  policj*. 

His  adhesion  to  the  Tories  was  hounded  by  his  approbation  of 
their  foreign  policy  De  Quinceg. 

3.  Agreement  to  adhere  ;  concurrence  ;  assent. 

Spain  and  England  gave  in  their  adhesion.  Macaulay. 

4.  That  which  adheres  ;  an  adhering  mass.  Rare. 

5.  Physics.  The  molecular  attraction  exerted  between  the 
surfaces  of  bodies  in  contact.  See  cohesion. 

6.  Mech.  A  grip  or  sticking  effect  produced  by*  friction, 

or  the  friction  itself;  specif.,  Railroads ,  the  grip  of  a 
wheel  on  the  rail  due  to  simple  friction,  or  sometimes  to  a 
special  device,  as  friction  wheels  gripping  a  center  rail,  or 
(loosely)  to  a  cogged  wheel  engaging  in  a  rack  ;  also,  the 
force  which  must  be  developed  to  overcome  this  grip  be¬ 
fore  slip  occurs.  IF.  L.  Webb. 

7.  Med.  Union  of  surfaces  normally  separate  by  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  new  tissue  resulting  Horn  an  inflammatory  process. 
8  Bot.  The  union  of  distinct  parts,  as  of  calyx  and  ovary  ; 
—  usually  said  of  dissimilar  parts.  Cf.  cohesion. 

Syn.  —  See  adherence. 

ad-he'sive  (-sTv),  a.  [Cf.  F.  adhSsif.}  1.  Sticky;  tena¬ 
cious,  as  glutinous  substances;  of  the  nature  of  adhesion. 


adel.  +  addle. 

Ad'e-la  (ad't-bi),w.  [Cf.  F. 
Adelc ,  E.  Adeline.]  Fern.  prop, 
name. 

Ad'e-laide  (Sd'Mad),  n.  ( F. 
Adel  aide,  of  G.  origin,  peril, 
through  It.  Adelaida :  ci.  G. 
Ad <dh<  id ,  OIIG.  Adalheit:  cf. 
adel  noble,  nobility,  and  - licit , 
a  suffix  equiv.  to  E  - hood ,  OHO 
heit  rank.]  Lit.,  of  noble  rank; 
—  fein.  prop.  name. 

A  de-lan  ta-dil'lo  <ii  tba-lan'tli- 
thel'yo;  14fi),  w.  I  Sp.  ]  A  Spanish 
wine  made  of  the  first  ripe 

grapes,  and  resembling  red  Bur¬ 
eaux.  See  Roiidk  u  x. 

),  a  de-lan  ta 'do  (-tii'tho;  146), 
11.:  pi.  -Dos(-tfe5s).  [Sp.]  A  civil 
and  military  governor. 

Ad  e  lar  thro-so'ma-ta  (ftd'C- 
ldr'thrb-BO'rad-td),  n.  pi.  [NL.; 
adelo-  +  arthro-  -I-  Gr  (Tiopa, 
pi.  (rojjLtara.  body.]  Zoo/.  A  pri-  1 
mary  group  of  Xrachnida  com-  I 
prising  the  book  scorpions,  har¬ 
vestmen,  and  ^olpngidu.  ad'e-  I 
lar'thro  som'a-totiB  (-srmi'd- 
ti/s  :  -sO'ma-tHS).  a. 
adele.  The  words  a  deal  (part) 
written  as  one  word.  Ohs. 
A-de'li-a  (d-de'lT-d;  d-del'va). 
Var.  of  Adela. 

Ad  e-li'na  (ttd  tf-ll'nd),  Ad'e- 
line  (ftd'f-lin),  w.  [It.  Adelina 
or  F.  Adeline ,  of  G.  origin;  cf. 
G.  adel  noble,  nobility.]  Lit.,  of 
noble  birth;  —  fern  prop.  name. 
F.  Adeline  ( A  d’-len'),  G.  Ade¬ 
line  (a  da-le'n5).  —  Dim.  Addie, 
Addy. 

ad'e-ling.  +  athelino. 
ad'e-lite.  n.  [Gr.  aS^Aoc  ob¬ 


scure.]  Min.  A  gray  or  grayish 
yellow  arsenate  of  calcium  and 
magnesium,  (MgOiI)CaAsC>4 

H ^i>  gr.,8.7?. 

a-de'lo-co  don'ic,  a.  [adelo-  4- 
Gr.  KutSiov  a  hell.)  Zoo/.  Re¬ 
maining  attached  and  develop¬ 
ing  no  umbrella  :  —  said  of  sex¬ 
ual  zooids  of  certain  hydroids. 
Opposed  to  phanerocof/onic. 
a  de  lo-mor'phic.  a-de  lo-mor'- 
j  phous  (-mor'fns),  a.  [adrlo-  4- 
-morphous.  1  Bud.  Of  obscure  or 
indefinite  form:  —  applied 
'  specif,  t"  the  central  cells  m  the 
I  peptic  glands.  (=  EuCHlTE.j 
A-del'phi-an  (d-del'O-dn),  «.l 
ademaunt  +  adamant. 

[!&  de-mi'  (a  dc-me').  1 1 .]  Half; 
I  by  halves;  incompletely, 
aden-  See  adeno-. 

A'den  (a'den).  Var.  of  Eden. 
ad  e-nal'gy  (fid'f-n&l'jY),  n 
Med.  Adcnalgin. 
ad'e-nase  (fid't-nas),  n  [ade¬ 
nine  +  -a.se..]  Physiol,  ('hem.  An 
enzyme  of  the  spleen,  liver,  etc., 
capnble  of  oxidizing  adenine, 
ad  e-nas-the'ni-a  (& d'f- n  tts- 
the'nf-d  ;  -thP-nT'd),  n.  [NL.  ; 
adeno-  +  asthenia.]  Med.  De¬ 
ficiency  in  glandular  activity, 
a-den'dric,  ad  en-drit  'ic,  a  1  See 
A-  not  ;  DENDRITE.]  AllOt. 
Having  110  dendrites, 
ad  e-nec'to-my  (lid'  £-  nek  'to¬ 
rn  T),  n.  [adeno-  4-  -ectomy.  ] 
Surgical  removul  of  a  gland, 
ad  e  nec-to'pi-a  (-tfi'j)I -«),  n. 
[XL.  :  aden<> -  4-  ectopia.]  Med. 
Glandular  displacement, 
ad  e-nem-phrax'is  (-nt*in-fT&k'- 
sTs),  n.  [NL.  ;  adeno-  4-  em- 


ph ra.ris  ]  Med.  Glandular  ob- 
I  struction. 

ad'e-no-cele',  n.  [adeno-  -f 
-cele.  ]  Med.  Adenoma, 
ad  e-no-chon-dro'ma,  u.  [NL.  ; 
adeno-  4-  chrondroma.]  Med. 
A  tumor  consisting  of  glandular 
and  cartilaginous  tissue, 
ad  e-no-dyn'i-a,  w.  [NL.;  ade¬ 
no-  4  -of/yma.]  Adenalgia. 
ad  e-no-fi-bro'ma,  n.  I  NL.  ;  ad¬ 
eno-  4  fibroma.  1  Med.  A  tumor 
of  glandular  ana  fibrous  tissue, 
ad  e-n  o-h  v-'per-s  t  h  e'n  i-a.  n. 
[NL.  ;  adeno-  4  hyperst henia .] 
Med.  Excessive  glandular  ac¬ 
tivity. 

ad  eXioi'dal.  a.  Adenoid, 
ad  e -no-log  a-di'tis  tfi  d'e  -n  6- 

Kg'd-dT't  8).  n.  (\1,  ;  ad.  110- 

4  Gr  Aoyafif?  the  whites  of  the 
eyes  4  -it is.  I  Med  a  Inflamma¬ 
tion  of* the  glands  and  conjunc¬ 
tiva  of  the  eyes,  b  Ophthalmia 
of  the  new-liorn. 
ad'e-no-lymph'o-cele,  n.  \  adeno- 
4  li/niphocidi .]  Med  Dilatation 
of  lymphatic  vessels  or  glands, 
ad'e-no-ma-la'ci-a,  n.  (NL.  ; 
adeno-  +  malacia.]  Med.  Ab¬ 
normal  softness  of  a  gland, 
ad  e-no'ma-tomo,  n.  [adenoma 
4  -tome.]  Surg.  An  instrument 
for  removing  adenoid  growths, 
ad  e-no-phar'yn-gi'tis  (-fUr'In- 
jl'tTs),  n.  [NL.;  adeno-  4- 
pharyngitis.]  Med.  Inflamma¬ 
tion  ol  the  tonsils  and  pharynx, 
ad'e-noph-thal'mi-a  (ad/c-n5f- 
thttl'mt-d),  n.  [NL.  ;  aibno- 
4  ophthalmia. |  Med.  Inflamma¬ 
tion  of  the  Meibomian  glands, 
ad'e-no-phyl'lous  (-no-fll'as), 


o.  I ad.,,0 -  4-  -phyllous.]  Lot. 
I  laving  glands  on  the  leaves, 
ad/e-no-phy'ma,  n.  [NL.  ;  ad- 
eno-  4  pht/ina.]  »Med.  A  swell¬ 
ing  of  a  gland,  as  a  bubo, 
ad  e-nop'o-dous  (Hd'C  -  n  8  p'6- 
d/7s),  a  [adeno-  -f  -potions. ] 
Lot  Having  glands  on  the  pe¬ 
duncle  or  petiole 
ad  e-no'sis.  //.  [NL.  ;  adeno-  4 
-ox/s.]  Any  glandular  disease, 
ad'e-no-stem'o-nous.  a.  1  adeno- 
4  -stemonous  ]  Lot.  Having 
glands  on  the  stamens,  [exose.  I 
ad 'e-nous  (ad'C-nue),  a.  =  ad-| 
ad'e-nyl  (-ntl),  n.  [a</ewine  4 
-///.]  Physiol.  Chem.  A  radical, 
C-Ii|N4,  contained  in  adenine, 
ad  e-nyl'ic  (-nfl'Ik),  a.  Phys¬ 
iol.  Chem  Of,  pertuining  to.  or 
containing,  adenyl;  as,  adenylic 
acid,  a  nucleic  acid  from  the 
thymus  gland  yielding  adenine 
on  decomposition.  1 1).  Liu.  I 
A'de  od'a  tus  (u'dt-ba'a-tMs).  I 
[la  De'o  et  re'ge  LL.]  From 
God  and  the  king, 
ad'e  pha'gi-a  (fid'f-fS'iT-d),  n. 
[NL.,  fr.  Gr.  d6rp£ayia  glut¬ 
tony.]  Med.  Rulimia. 

||  aydeps  (ttd'cpB).  n.  [L.]  Ani- 
mul  fat:  specif.,  lard.  —  a'deps 
la'nse  (la'n5).  [L.l  V’ool  fat. 
a-dept'i-cal  (d-dCp'tT-kcJl).  a. 
Ol  or  pertaining  to  an  adeptist 
or  alchemy. 

a-dep'tion  (-shun),  n.  [  L.  adep- 
tio.  See  ADEPT,  n. ]  An  obtain¬ 
ing;  attainment.  Obs. 
a-dept'ist.  n.  A11  adept;  a 
skilled  alchemist.  Ohs. 
a-dept'ship.  w.  See -ship. 
A'der  (a'dC-r).  Bib. 


A'der-bal-dja'ni,  A'der-bai-ja'- 

ni,  etc  Yarn,  of  Azerkaijani. 
a-der'mi-a(^-<iflr'mY-<t),w.  INL.; 
a-  not  4  Gr.  8epp. a  skin.]  Med. 
Congenital  absence  or  defect  of 
the  skin 

A'der  trans-mit'tor  (ii'dcr). 
Sec  MICROPHONE. 
ade3.  *i*  adz. 

Ades.  +  Hades. 
a-des'my  (rt-dPs'mY),  n.  IGr. 
abeerpo 5  unfettered.]  Bot.  Con¬ 
genital  division  of  a  normallj' 
entire  organ. 

a-des-pot'ic  (a-dts-pbt'Yk),  a. 
See  a-  not. 

li  a  des'sein'  (a  dc'sax').  [F.] 
With  design;  intentionall.v- 
ad  e-ter'mine,  v.  t.  To  termi¬ 
nate.  Obs. 

Il  ad  e-un'dem  (gra'dum)  (fid 
*-nn'dem  (gra'ditm).  [L  ] 
To  the  same  (degree);  —  said  of 
the  admission  of  a  graduate  of 
oue  university  to  the  same  de¬ 
gree  at  another  without  an  ex¬ 
amination,  and,  fig.,  of  the  ad¬ 
mission  of  a  member  of  one 
society  into  another. 

|;  a  deux  mains'  (a  dft  mttx'). 
[F,]  With  both  hands, 
ad'e-vism  (ficl'c-vYz’m),  n.  [a- 
not  4  Skr  dera  god.]  Denial  of 
gods;  —  contrasted  witli  athe¬ 
ism,  or  denial  of  God.  “  Their 
atlieism  will  more  correctly  be 
termed  adevism ,  or  a  denial  of 
the  old  devas.”  Max  Muller. 
adewe.  a  diet. 
i  ad  ex'tra.  [L.]  To  without; 
in  an  outward  direction. 

I;  ad  ex-tre'mum.  [L.]  To  the 
extreme;  at  last. 


||  ad  ex-tre'mum  vi'ri-um  ( vlr'- 
Y-/<m).  [L.]  To  the  utmost  of 
the  powers. 

Adf.  Ahbr.  Adolf 
|J  ad  fac'tum  prsp-stan'dum 
(prf-stan'd/7m).  [  I..]  Civil  Law. 
Lit.,  for  the  performance  of  an 
act  (other  than  the  payment  of 
money);  —  used  to  designate  a 
very  strict  form  of  obligation, 
ad-iect'ed,  a.  [L.  adject  us  or 
ajfectus.  See  affect,  p.]  A Ig. 
See  affected,  7. 
ad-fil'i-ate.  ad-fil'i-a'tion  +  af¬ 
filiate,  ai  Fil  l  VI  ion 
[  ad  fi'lum  a'qu®  IL  ]  Law 
To  the  thread  or  the  stream 
ad  fin.  Abbr.  Ad  finem  (L.,  at 
the  end). 

ad-flux'ion  Var.  of  affluxion 
ad-glu  ti  nate.  Var.  of  agglu¬ 
tinate.  I  taste.  | 

1,  ad  gus'tum.  [L.]  To  the  I 
adhaere,  adhaesion,  etc.  i  al¬ 
ii  ere.  Aim esion.  etc. 
ad-ha'mant  (fid-ha'm<Xnt),  a. 
See  aduamate.]  Clinging,  as 
)y  hooks. 

ad-ha'mate  (-mat),  v.  t.  [Ii.  ad- 
hamare ;  ad  4-  humus  hook.  ]  To 
catch  or  hold  to  by  or  as  by 
hooks.  Obs.  —  ad'Yia-ma'tion 
(ftd'hJt-mfi'shiln),  n.  Obs. 
A-dha'ra  (d-d’hii'ra),  n.  [Ar. 
'adhdra.]  Astron .  See  star. 
ad-heat'ing,  n.  [ad-  4  heating.] 
Superheating  of  steam,  as  in 
wiredrawing.  Lent,  a.  I 

ad-her'ent-ly,  adv.  of  adher-| 
ad-her'er,  n.  One  who  adheres; 
an  adher<*nt.  ladhesion.l 

ad-he'B’on-al,  a.  Of  or  pert  to  | 
ad-he'siv.  Adhesive.  Rcj.  Sp. 


food,  foot ;  out,  oil ;  chair  ;  go  ;  sing,  iqk  ;  *feen,  thin ;  nature,  verdure  (250) ;  K  =  ch  in  G.  ieh,  ach  (144) ;  boN ;  yet ;  zh  =  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Guide. 

Full  explanations  of  Abbreviations,  Signs,  etc.,  immediately  precede  the  Vocabulary. 


ADHESIVE 
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ADJOINING 


2  Apt  or  tending  to  adhere  ;  clinging, 
adhesive  attraction.  Physics.  =  adhesion,  5.  —  a.  inflamma¬ 
tion,  Surg.,  that  kind  of  inflammation  which  terminates  in 
the  reunion  of  divided  parts  without  suppuration.  —  a. 
knowledge,  knowledge  implying  assent  as  well  as  under¬ 
standing.  —  a.  plaster,  a  sticking  plaster;  a  plaster  con¬ 
taining  resin,  wax,  litharge,  and  olive  oil. —  a.  slate,  a  kind 
of  slate  of  a  greenish  gray  color,  which  absorbs  water 
rapidly,  and  adheres  to  the  tongue, 
ad-he'sive  (5d-lie'sTv),  n.  An  adhesive  substance, 
ad-he'sive  ly,  adv.  Ill  an  adhesive  manner, 
ad-he'sive  ness,  n.  1.  Quality  of  being  adhesive. 

2  Phren.  Propensity  to  form  and  maintain  attachments 
to  persons,  and  to  promote  social  intercourse, 
ad-hib'lt  (Jd-hTb'it),  v.  t. ;  ad-hib'it-ed  ;  ad-hib'it-ing. 
[L.  ad  hi  bit  its,  p.  p.  of  a  dhibere  to  hold  to;  ad  -f-  habere  to 
have.]  1.  To  admit,  as  a  person  or  a  thing  ;  to  take  in. 

2.  To  use  or  apply;  to  administer.  Camden. 

3.  To  attach  ;  affix.  Alison. 

ad  hi  bi'tion  (Sd'hT-bTsh'wn),  n.  [L.  adhibiting  Act  of 

adhibiting  ;  application  ;  use. 

ad  i-a  bat'ic  (Sd'T-d-bSt'Tk),  a.  [Gr.  aSi a/3aro?  not  passable  ; 
a-  not  -f-  Sta  through  -f-  fiat '.veiv  to  go.]  Thermodynamics. 
Pertaining  to  or  designating  variations  in  volume  or  pres¬ 
sure  not  accompanied  by  gain  or  loss  of  heat.  Cf.  isother¬ 
mal.  When  a  substance  undergoes  adiabatic  expansion, 
since  it  does  not  receive  heat  from  without,  the  work  which 
it  does  is  at  the  expense  of  its  internal  energy and  there¬ 
fore  its  temperature  falls ;  similarly,  when  it  is  adiabati- 
cally  compressed  its  temperature  rises, 
adiabatic  gradient,  Meteor .,  the  rate  at  which  the  tempera¬ 
ture  of  an  ascending  or  descending  body  of  air  is  changed 
by  expansion  or  compression,  —  being  about  1.6°  F.  for  each 
300  feet  of  change  of  height ;  also,  a  curve  representing  this. 
—  a.  line  or  curve.  Math.,  a  line  or  curve  whose  rectangular 
coordinates  are  the  volume  and  pressure  of  a  constant  mass 
of  fluid  containing  a  constant  amount  of  heat, 
ad'i-a-bat'ic,  n.  All  adiabatic  line. 

Ad  i-an'tum  (Sd'T-Sn'tftm),  n.  [L.,  fr.  Gr.  abiaxnov  maiden¬ 
hair  ;  a-  not  -f-  8i ai- 
vew  to  wet.]  Rot.  A 
large  genus  of  chiefly 
tropical  American  poly- 
podiaceous  ferns, 
known  as  maidenhair 
ferns.  They  have  grace¬ 
ful,  much  -divided 
fronds,  and  many  spe¬ 
cies  are  cultivated.  A. 
pedal  urn,  the  common 
maidenhair,  occurs 
throughout  the  United 
States.  Also  [/.  c.J,  a 
plant  of  this  genus, 
ad  i-aph  o  re'sis  (-5P- 
o-re'sTs),  n.  [NL. ;  a- 
not  -{-  diaphoresis.'] 

Med.  Deficiency  or  ab¬ 
sence  of  perspiration, 
ad  i  aph  o  ret'ic  (-rSt'- 
Ik),  a.  [a-  not  -f-  di¬ 
aphoretic.]  Med.  Pre¬ 
ventive  of  perspiration.  —  ;!.  An  adiaphoretic  agent, 
ad  i-aph'O  rism  (-5f'6-riz’m),  n.  Advocacy  of  the  doctrine 
of  adiaphora.  See  adiaphoron.  —  ad  i-aph'O-rist  ( -rTst),  n. 
ad  i-apb'O-ris'tic  (Sd'T-Sf'fc-rTs'tTk),  a.  Pertaining  to  adi¬ 
aphora  or  adiaphorism. 

Adlaphoriatic  Controversy.  Theol.  a  The  controversy 
among  German  Protestants  on  the  question  whether  the 
Roman  Catholic  customs  and  ceremonies  enjoined  by  the 
Augsburg  Interim  of  1548,  and  in  the  interest  of  peace 
conceded  by  Melanchthon  and  embodied  by  him  in  the 
Leipzig  Interim  of  1549,  were  destructive  of  the  Protestant 
faith  as  Flacius  and  other  extreme  Lutherans  held,  or  were 
matters  of  comparatively  little  consequence.  The  contro¬ 
versy  was  terminated  in  1555  by  the  Religious  Peace  of 
Augsburg,  b  The  controversy  between  the  German  Pie¬ 
tists  ana  their  opponents  in  the  17th  century  upon  the 
question  whether  dancing,  going  to  the  theater,  card  play¬ 
ing,  etc.,  were  sinful  or  of  indifferent  moral  quality, 
adl-aph'o-ron  (Sd'T-Sf'o-rbn),  n. ;  pi.  -ra  (-rd).  [Gr. 
d5ia$opoi\  neut.  of  aStd^opo?  indifferent.]  1.  With  the 
Stoics,  a  matter  having  no  moral  merit  or  demerit ;  a  mat¬ 
ter  falling  outside  the  moral  pale. 

2.  Theol.  A  ceremonial  or  ritualistic  observance  neither 
forbidden  nor  enjoined  by  the  Scriptures,  and  on  that  ac¬ 
count  held  to  be  an  affair  of  the  individual  conscience.  See 
Adiaphori8TIc  Controversy. 

Auricular  confession,  the  reception  of  the  Lord’s  Supper  under 
both  forms,  pictures  in  churches,  the  observance  of  festivals  and 
fasts,  and  the  monastic  life  were  adiaphora.  Encyc.  Brit. 

3.  Hence,  a  matter  of  indifference  in  religion  or  morals, 
ad  i  aph'o-rous  (-TUB),  a.  [Gr.  abionpopos  ;  a-  not  -j-  8ia<f>opot 

different;  8 id  through  -f-  <f>cptiv  to  bear.]  1.  Indifferent 
or  neutral. 

2.  Med.  Neither  harmful  or  beneficial,  as  some  medicines. 


Portion  of  Frond  of  Maidenhair  Fern 
( Adiantum  pedutum). 


|]  a'dhl  (H'dY  ;  147), 
ad  hi.)  Hin  ’  ' 


I  Skr. 

.)  Hindu  Law.  A  pledge 
or  deposit. 

(|  ad  hoc.  [L  ]  For  this  ( partic¬ 
ular  purpose,  occasion,  etc.); 
specially;  special. 

||  &d  ho'mi-nem  (id  hhin'Y- 
n6m).  I L.  1  To  the  man;  that  is, 
to  his  principles,  interests,  uas- 
810U8,  or  prejudices  rather  tnan 
to  reasons  of  truth  or  logic. 

|l  ad  ho-no'rem  [L.]  For  honor; 
for  honorary  purposes, 
ad-hort',  r.  t.  [L.  adhortari  to 
advise;  ad  4-  hortari  to  exhort.! 
To  exhort;  urge.  Obs.  —  ad  hor 
ta'tlon,  n.  Obs.  —  ad-hor'ta-to- 
ry,  a.  Ob*. 

U  ad-huc'  sub  ju'di-ce  11s  est 

f  L.  1  The  dispute  is  yet  with  the 
judge,  that  is„is  not  vet  decided. 

Harare  ( Ars  Poetica.  78). 
ad  i-a-bat'i-cal-ly,  adv.  of  adia¬ 
batic  See  -i.Y. 
ad  i-ab'o-list  ( ad/T-ab'fi-ltst),  n. 
|a-  not  -+■  diabolist.  1  One  who 
holds  that  there  is  no  devil, 
ad'i-ac-tin'ic  (  ik -tYn'Y  k),  a. 
[a-  not  4-  diactinic.]  Physic*  Sf 
Chem.  Not  transmitting  the  ac¬ 
tinic  rays. 

A-di'a-da  (d-dT'd-da).  D.  Bib. 
adi-aph'a-nous  (ad'Y-af'd-nus), 
a.  See  a- not.  [oron.I 

ad'l-aph'o-ra.  n.,ph  of  adiaph-  | 


ad'i-aph'o-ral  (ad'Y-af'ft-rdl ),  a. 
Indifferent :  adiaphorous, 
ad'i-apli'o-rite,  w.  Adianhorist 
ad'i-aph'o-ry,  n.  [Gr  a8ia(f>o- 
pia.  ]  Indifference  Obs. 
ad  i-ap-neus'ti-a(-ftp-ntlH'tY-d), 
n.  [NL.;  a-  not  4-  Gr  Siairveiv 
to  blow  through,  perspire.]  = 

ADI  A  PHORESIS. 

j  A-di'as  (d-di'ds)  D.  Bib. 
ad  i-a-ther'mal  (-d-thOr'mdl), 
adi-a-ther'ma-nous  (-md-nus), 
ad  i-a-ther'mic  <-mYk),  a.  [Gr. 
a-  not  4-  Sta  through  4-  Oepp-q 
heat.  |  Physics.  Athermanous. 
Ajdib'  (ii-dlb'),  n.  [Ar.  al  <Ju 
6d’.]  Astron.  See  star. 
A'di-Brah'mo  Sa-maj'  (ii'dY- 
bra'md  sd-maj').  [See  A  di- 
Buddha,  Bkaiimo  Sama.t.1  A 
Hindu  cliurch  founded  in  Cal¬ 
cutta  in  1844.  See  BkahmoSamaj. 
a-dic'i-ty  (d-dYs'Y-tY),  n.  l-a^/as 
in  monad  -+-  atom icity.  Oxf.  E. 
D.  1  Chem.  Valence. 

|l  a  dic'to  se-cun 'dum  quid  ad 
aic'tum  sim-pli'ci-ter  (sYm- 
plYs'Y-tSr).  From  a  qualified 
proposition  to  one  in  which  the 
qualification  is  lost  sight  of  ;  i.  e., 
from  a  particular  truth  as  if  it 
were  generally  valid. 

II  a  dic'to  sim-pli'<fl-ter  ad  dlc'- 
tum  88-cun'dum  quid  ( sYm-plYs'- 


ad'l-ate  (Sd'T-at),  v.  t.  &  i.  ;  ad'i-at'ed  (-at'gd) ;  ad'i-at'- 
ing  (-Tng).  Rom.  Dutch  Law.  Properly,  to  accept  as  heir 
(see  heres)  under  a  will,  taking  the  liabilities  and  benefits 
of  the  estate.  Now,  in  South  Africa,  to  accept  as  bene¬ 
ficiary  under  a  will,  the  liability  formerly  incurred  being 
abolished  by  statute.  —  ad  i  a'tion  (-a'shdn),  n. 
ad  i-a-Uier'man-cy  (-d-thflr'mdu-sT),  n.  [ a -  not  -f-  diather¬ 
mancy .]  Imperviousness  to  heat  waves  ;  —  analogous  to 
opacity ,  which  refers  to  light  waves, 
ad  i-a  thet'ic  (-thSt'Tk).  a.  [a-  not  -f-  diathetic .]  Med. 

Not  due  to  a  diathesis,  or  special  constitution  of  the  body. 
A'di-Bud'dha  (a'dt-bdod'd),  n.  [Skr.  Adibuddha;  adi 
beginning  -f-  Buddha.]  The  primordial  Buddha,  or  origi¬ 
nal  spiritual  source,  through  whose  union  with  Prajna,  the 
primordial  female  energy,  were  produced  the  five  Dhyaui 
Buddhas.  The  doctrine  of  the  Adi-Buddha  originated  in 
India  about  the  10th  century  a.  d. 

A-dic'e-a  (a-dis'e-d),  ».  [NL.  ;  of  uncert.  origin.]  Rot. 
A  large  genus  of  chiefly  tropical  urticaceous  herbs  with¬ 
out  stinging  hairs,  and  with  3-parted  pistillate  fiowers. 
A.  setpyllifolia  is  the  artillery  plant;  -4.  pumila  is  ttie 
clearweed,  or  rich  weed. 

a  dieu'  (d-du';  F.  a-dyQ'),  interj.  &  adv.  [ME.  adew, 
adewe ,  adue,  F.  adieu  ;  a  (-L.  ad)  -f;  Dieu  God,  L.  JJeus.] 
Good-by  ;  farewell ;  —  a  parting  expression  of  kind  wishes, 
a  dieu',  n.;  pi,  E.  adieus  (-duz'),  F.  adieux  (4-dyG').  A 
farewell ;  commendation  to  the  care  of  God  at  parting, 
ad'l-nole  (fld'T-nol),  w.  Petrog.  A  dense  rock  chiefly  com¬ 
posed  of  quartz  and  albite.  It  is  an  alteration  product  of 
shales  by  contact  metamorphism. 

;;  a^OS'  (a'dyos' ;  often  ii-de'os,  but  the  Sp.  accent  is  prop¬ 
erly  on  the  final  syllable ),  interj.  [Sp.,  fr.  L.  ad  to  -j- 
deus  god.  Cf.  adieu.]  Adieu;  farewell;  good-by;  — 
chiefly  used  among  Spanish-speaking  peoples, 
ad'i  pate  (ad'T-pat),  n.  Chem.  A  salt  or  ester  of  adipic  acid, 
a-dip'ic  (d-dTp'ik),  a.  [L.  adeps,  adipis,  fat.]  Chem.  Pert, 
to,  or  derived  from,  fatty  or  oily  substances, 
adipic  acid,  a  A  crystalline  dibasic  acid,  COjH’fCHo^CCLH, 
formed  by  oxidation  of  various  fats,  b  =  fatty  acid. 
add-po-cel'lu-lose  (fld'T-po-s^l'u-los),  n.  [L.  adeps,  adipis, 
fat  -f-  cellulose .]  Chem.  Any  one  of  a  series  of  compound 
celluloses  composing  the  cell  walls  of  cork  tissue.  Cf. 
suberin,  suberization. 

ad'i-po-cere  (Sd'T-po-serO,  n,  [L.  adeps,  adipis ,  fat  -f-  cera 
wax  ;  cf.  F.  adipocire .]  A  soft,  unctuous  or  waxy,  brown¬ 
ish  substance,  into  which  the  fat  and  muscle  tissue  of  dead 
bodies  sometimes  are  converted  by  long  immersion  in 
water  or  by  burial  in  moist  places.  It  contains  palmitic 
and  other  fatty  acids.  —  ad  i-poc'er-ous  ( -p5s'er-ws),  a. 
adi-pog'e-nous  (Sd'T-pSj'e-nws),  a.  [See  adipose;  -ge- 
nous.]  Med.  Producing  fat. 

ad  i-pol'y-sis  (-pSl'T-sTs),  ».  [NL.  ;  L.  adeps,  adipis,  fat 
-|-  -lysis. ]  Physiol.  The  digestion  of  fats, 
ad  i-po-lyt'ic  (-po-ITt'Tk),  a.  [L.  adeps,  adipis ,  fat  -f- 
- lytic .]  Chem.  Hydrolyzing  fats ;  converting  neutral  fats 
into  glycerin  and  free  fatty  acids,  esp.  by  the  action  of  an 
enzyme  ;  as,  adipolytic  action, 
add  po'ma(-po'mri),?i.;  L.p/.  mata  (-to).  [NL.  SeeADiPOSE; 
-oma.]  Med.  A  mass  of  fat  found  internally  ;  also,  a  fatty 
tumor.  —  ad'i-pom'a  tOUS  (-p5m'd-tws;  -po'ma-tds),  a. 
ad'i-pose  (2d'T-pos  ;  277),  a.  [L.  adeps ,  adipis,  fat,  grease.] 
Of  or  pertaining  to  animal  fat ;  fatty, 
adipose  body.  Zoo/.  =  fat  body.  —  a.  fin,  Zool. ,  a  soft  fleshy 
modification  of  the  posterior  dorsal  fin  found  in  certain 
fishes,  esp.  in  those  of  the  salmon  and  catfish  families.—  a. 
tissue,  Anal.,  that  form  of  animal  tissue  in  which  fat  is 
formed  and  stored  up.  It  is  what  is  commonly  called  the 
fat  of  meat,  consisting  of  connective  tissue  containing 
masses  of  fat  cells ,  which  are  cells  in  which  the  cytoplasm 
has  been  largely  replaced  by  fat,  that  greatly  distends  the 
cell  and  crowds  the  nucleus  to  one  side.  It  is  widely  dis¬ 
tributed  in  the  body,  esp.  under  the  skin  of  the  abdomen, 
about  the  kidneys,  the  large  vessels  and  nerves,  etc. 
ad'l-pose,  n.  Physiol.  The  fat  present  in  the  cells  of  adi¬ 
pose  tissue,  composed  mainly  of  varying  mixtures  of  pal- 
mitin,  stearin,  and  olein.  It  solidifies  after  death, 
ad'i-pose-ness  (-n5s)  )  n.  State  or  quality  of  being  fat ; 
ad  i-pos'i-ty  (-p8s'T-tT)  j  fatness. 

adl-po'sis  (-po'sts),  n.  [NL. ;  L.  adeps,  adepis,  fat  -f- 
-0$/$.]  Med.  State  of  being  fat ;  specif.,  of  single  organs, 
fatty  degeneration  ;  as,  adiposis  of  the  liver, 
ad'it  (fld'Tt),  n.  [L.  aditus,  fr.  adire,  aditum ,  to  go  to  ;  ad 
-f  ire  to  go.]  1.  An  entrance  or  passage.  Specif.  :  In 
mining,  a  stulm,  or  nearly  horizontal  passage  from  the  sur¬ 
face,  for  drainage  or  transportation  ;  —  often  called  a  tun¬ 
nel,  though  a  tunnel  proper  reaches  the  surface  at  both  ends. 
Disting,  from  shaft  and  incline  ;  also  from  drift ,  gallery , 
and  level,  which  do  not  necessarily  reach  the  surface. 

2.  Admission;  approach  ;  access.  Rare. 

Yourself  and  yours  shall  have 
Free  adit.  Tennyson. 

Ad'i-ti  (Sd'T-tT),  7i.  [Skr.  Aditi,  lit.,  unlimited,  endless.] 
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VedicMyth.  The  mother  of  Varuna  and  the  luir ;  i 
She  is  the  deification  of  an  abstraction  variously 
boundlessness,  infinity,  eternity, 
ad-ja'cence  (d-ja'scus)  In.  [Ci.LL.  adjacent  ia. 
ad-ja'cen-cy  (-s^u-sl)  j  ity  or  state  of  beinj- 
contiguity  ;  as,  the  adjacency  of  lauds  or  buildi  . 

2.  That  which  is  adjacent.  Rare.  Sir 

ad-ja'cent  (-sent),  a.  [L.  adjacens,  - centis ,  p.  pr  « 
to  lie  near;  ad  -j-  jacere  to  lie  :  cf.  F.  adjacen  r. 

gist.]  1.  Lying  near,  close,  or  contiguous ;  n  h>-  , 
bordering  on  ;  as,  a  field  adjacent  to  the  liigliv  \  . 

It  thus  appears  that  the  conclusions  derived  from  •  al  *£)  * 
only  of  any  considerable  value  when  the  case  to  wh  ■  ■  • ... 

is  an  adjacent  case;  adjacent  not  as  before,  m  p  ,r  tn.. 
but  in  circumstances. 

2.  Org.  Chem.  =  vicinal. 

Syii.  —  Near,  close,  neighboring,  bordermj  '.meting, 
touching.  —  Adjacent,  adjoining,  contiguoui  contermi¬ 
nous,  abutting  agree  in  the  idea  of  proximity.  -  t  a i 
adjacent  when  they  lie  close  to  each  other,  oi  ioi  »  c-- 

sarilyin  actual  contact ;  as,  adjacent  fields,  vil 
are  adjoining  when  they  meet  at  some  line 
junction ;  as,  adjoining  farms,  an  estate  at 
river.  Contiguous  properly  applies  to  objects 
along  a  considerable  part  or  the  whole  of  on 
row  of  contiguous  buildings,  a  wood  contiguous  \ 

But  contiguous  is  often  loosely  used  without 
tion  of  contact :  as,  contiguous  towns.  Object! 
minous  which  have  a  common  boundary  ;  as, 

Germany  conterminous  to  France  ”  (Lech/).  \ 
usually  applied  to  that  which  is  laterally  aj 
contact  with,  something  else,  often  with  the 
of  the  termination  of  one  thing  by  the  other; 
walls,  an  abutting  tower,  land  abutting  on  th 
near,  proximity,  neighborhood. 
adjacent  or  contiguous  angles,  such  as  have  one 
to  both  angles. 

ad  ject'  (a-jSkt'),  t.  ;  ad-ject'ed;  ad-ject'j 
jeclus,  p.  p.  of  adjicere  to  throw  to,  to  add  to 
to  throw.  See  jet  a  shooting  forth.]  To  ad 
to  join. 

ad  jec'tion  (5-jgk'shfin),  n.  [L .adjeclio.]  An 
thing  added.  Rare.  R.  Jonson.  —  ad-Jec'tic 
ad  jec  ti'val  (Sj'gk-ti'val ;  Sj'ek-tTv-dl ;  277), 
lating  to  the  adjective  ;  of  the  nature  of  an  a 
jective.  —  ad  jec-ti'val-ly,  adv. 
ad'jec  tive  (Sj'Sk-tTv),  n.  [L.  adjectivum 
neut.  of  adjectivus  that  is  added,  fr.  adjicere . 
tif.  See  adject.]  1.  Gram.  A  word  used 
or  substantive,  to  express  a  quality  of  the  th 
something  attributed  to  it,  as  in  a  wise  rulei  c- 
or  define  it,  as  in  some  men  ;  or  to  specify  oi 
thing,  as  distinct  from  something  else,  as  in  t 
Adjectives  are  thus  variously  classified  accord 
ing  as  pi’oper ,  as  in  French  diplomacy  j  des 
red  roses ;  quantitative  and  numeral,  as  in  m  “ 
men  ;  pronominal,  participial ,  etc.  They  a 
fied  as  in  the  following  citation  : 

V’e  distinguish  adjectives  as  assumptive  (attribi  • 
icative  according  ae  they  imply  or  state  an  attri  t 
cation  of  the  noun  word*.  Thus  we  have  assumj 
in,  good  men,  many  men,  .  .  and  predicative  a 
is  good  ;  .  .  to  err  is  human. 

2.  A  dependent ;  an  accessory. 

Syn.  —  See  epithet. 

ad'Jec-tive,  a.  [See  adjective,  n.]  1.  Ad 

stantive  as  an  attribute  ;  of  the  nature  of  ai;  j 
an  adjective  word  or  sentence. 

2.  Not  standing  by  itself ;  dependent. 

3.  Relating  to  procedure.  “  The  whole  Engli 
stantive  and  adjective .” 

4.  Dyeing.  Designating  those  dyes  that  requir 
or  the  processes  in  which  they  are  employed 
colors  or  dyes  ;  adjective  dyeing  ;  — opposed  ; 

ad'Jec-tive,  v.  t.  To  make  an  adjective  of ;  to  for 
into  an  adjective.  Rare. 
ad-Join'  (ft-join'),  v.  t. ;  ad-joined'  (-joind') 

[ME  ajoinen ,  OF.  ajoindre ,  F.  adjoindre,  fr. 
ad  -{-jungere  to  join.  See  join  ;  cf.  adjunct  j 
or  unite  to;  to  lie  contiguous  to ;  to  be  in  con' 
abut  upon  ;  to  attach  ;  append ;  sometimes 
to  be  near  or  in  proximity  to. 

Corrections  .  should  be,  as  remarks,  adjoint. 
note 

2-  Math.  To  include  in  a  domain  of  numbt 
not  originally  belonging  to  it),  thereby  del 
domain;  thus,  x-  —  2  can  be  factored  by 
to  the  domain  of  rational  numbers, 
ad  join',  v.  i.  1.  To  lie  or  be  next,  or  in  v 
contiguous  ;  as,  the  houses  adjoin  ;  —  used 
upon ,  and  formerly  with  itith. 

When  one  man’s  land  adjoins  to  another 
2.  To  join  one’s  self.  Obs. 
ad-join'ing,  p.  a.  Joining  to;  contiguous; 
an  adjoining  room.  “  The  adjoining  fane.’ 

Syn.  —  Contiguous,  abutting,  bordering,  f 
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Y-t?r).  Fromageneral  truth  to  a 

particular  case  regardless  of  the 
qualifications  of  the  latter. 
Ad'i-da  (id'Y-da).  Bib. 

||  ad  i'dem.  [L.]  Law.  At  the 
same;  at  one;  —  referring  to  the 
meeting  of  the  minds  in  the 
making  of  contracts. 

A 'di-el  (a'dY-51;  ftd'Y-£l),  n. 
[Heb.  'Adiel.l  Lit.,  ornament 
of  God  ;  —  masc.  prop.  name. 

a-dieu'  la  voi'ture' ;  a-dieu'  la 
bou  tique'  (a-dyQ'  la  vwa'tiir'; 
a-dyfl' 14  hoo'tek').  [F.]  Fare¬ 
well  carriage,  farewell  shop. 

||  a-dieu'  pa  niers',  ven'danges' 
sont  faites'  (4-dyfl'  pa/nya', 
va.N'diiNzh'  s6.\  f?t').[F  ]  Fare¬ 
well  baskets,  the  vintage  is  over. 
A-di'ghe  (a-de'ga),  n.  A  tribe 
of  Circassians  (which  see), 
a-dight'  (d-dTt'),  v.  t. ;  />.  v. 
adight.  (a-  inten.  4-  ME. 
dihten.  See  in  gut.]  To  set  in 
order;  to  array;  to  attire, 
i!  ad  i'gno-ran'ti-am  (lid  Yg  n&- 
r&n'shwim)  f  L.  ]  To  ignorance; 
—  said  of  an  appeal  founded  on 
an  adversary-  ’s  ignorance  of  facts. 
A'di-granth/  (a'dY-granth'),  n. 
[Skr.  ddigrantha .\  The  scrip¬ 
tures  of  the  Sikh  religion,  con¬ 
sisting  mainly  of  poems  and  leg¬ 
ends  originating  with  Nanak 
( 14t>9-1538),  its  founder. 


[L.]  Meanwhile; 
Ahbr..  ad  int. 


adill.  +  ADDLE. 

A'din(a'dTn),  n.  JHeb.  'Adin.l 
Perh.  lit.,  luxurious  ;  —  masc. 
prop.  name. 

Ad'i-na(&d'Y-nd;  d-dl'na).  Bib. 
I!  ad  in  fi-ni'tum  (ad  Yn  fY-nl'- 
twm).  [L.,  to  infinity.]  With¬ 
out  limit.  ^56;-.,  ad  inf. 

IJad  in-l'ti-um  (Bd  in-Yeh'Y-tfm). 
[L.l  At  or  to  the  beginning. 
^46or.,  ad  init. 

Ad'i-no  (8d'Y-n5;  d-dT'-)-  Bib. 

y  ad  in'star.  [L.]  After  the 
fashion  of;  like. 

Had  in'te-rim. 

temporary.  A)  _ _ _ 

||  ad  imter-ne  ci-o'nem  (Yn't^r- 
ne  shY45'ngm).  [  L.  |  To  utter 
destruction,  or  extermination. 
Ad'i-nus  ( Sd'Y-nits).  Bib. 

I)  ad  in-vi 'di-am  On-vYd'Y-dm). 
[L.]  To  envy, 
adione.  J*  ad.foin. 
adH-pes'cent  (ad  Y-pFs'gnt),  a. 
IL.  at/ejts,  at/ij>is,  fat  -cscentA 
Becoming  fatty, 
ad  i-poc'er-ate  (-p5s'?r-at),  r.  t. 
To  convert  into  adipocere.  — 
ad'i-poc  er-a'tion  (-a'shun),  n. 
ad  i-po-cer'i-form  (-p  0-e  e  r'Y- 
f6rm),  a.  See  -form. 
ad'i-po-su'ri-a  (-efi'rY-d),  n. 
[NL.;  arh/tose  +  -uria.]  Med. 
An  abnormal  condition  of  the 
urine  due  to  the  presence  of  fat. 


ad'i-pous  (ad'Y-pfis),  a.  Fatty; 
adipose.  Rare. 

I)  a-dip'si-a  (d-d  Y  p's  Y-d),  n. 
[NL.  See  adipsous.]  Med.  Ab¬ 
sence  of  thirst.  —  a-dip'8ic,  a. 
a-dip'sous  ( -siZs),  a.  [Gr.  0.81- 
'pos  ;  a  not  -4-  8bf/a  thirst.] 
Quenching  thirst,  as  certain 
fruits.  [si a  I 

ad'ip-sy  (Bd'Yp-flY),  n.  =  adih-| 
ad  i-ra'tum  (ad^-ra'ttlm),  a.; 
jd.  -t  a  (-ta).  ILL.]  Law. 
Strayed;  lost. 

ad  i-ron'dack-are  jkd'Y-rOn'- 
d&k-4r  >,//.. -ase  (-a/.  -ore 
(-or  ),  See  petrooraphv. 

Adirondack  black  fly.  See  black 
fly. 

a-dis'tance.  adv.  I  a-  on  -f  dis¬ 
tance.  ]  At  or  to  a  distance. 

Ad  i-tha'im  (ad'Y-tlia'Ym).  Bib. 
||  a-di'ti-o  (d-dYsh'Y-o),  n.  [L.J 
Rom.  Law.  Informal  acceptance 
by  an  outsider  of  heirship, 
a^di'tion  (d-dYsh'wn).  n.  IL. 
aditio .]  An  ajiproaching.  Obs. 
ad'i-tus  ( ad'Y-tiis),  n. ;  />/.  L.  a  i>- 
1TUS,  E.  ADITUSES  (-6z;  -Yz).  IL. 
aditus  approach,  entrance.] 
Zool.  A  passage  or  opening  for 
entrance.  —  ad'i-tal.  a. 

A'dit-ya  (a'dYt-yd),  n.  ISkr. 
Aditya. ]  Vedic  Myth.  One  of 
the  sonB(8ix  or  seven  or,  later, 
twelve)  of  Aditi,  celestial  dei- 
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ad  joint'  (a-joint'),  a.  [OF.  ajoint ,  p.  p.,  F.  adjoint.]  Ad¬ 
joined  ;  connected;  united.  Obs.  or  R.,  except  as  below, 
adjoint  curves,  Geom .,  curves  that  pass  through  all  the  nodes 
of  a  fundamental  curve  F. 

ad' Joint  (Sj'oiut),  ii.  1.  An  adjunct ;  a  helper.  Obs. 

2-  [F.]  (F.  pron.  aj'w&N'. )  In  France,  an  assistant  or 

deputy  of  the  mayor  (F.  maire)  of  a  commune  or  arron- 
dissement ;  also,  an  assistant  professor  in  a  college, 
ad  journ'  (a-jfirn'),  v.  t. ;  ad-journed'  (-jGrnd');  ad-journ'- 
inq.  [ME.  ajomen ,  OF.  ajorner ,  ajurner ,  F.  ajourner ; 
OF.  a  (L.  ad)  -\-jor,  jur,  jorn,  F.  jour,  day,  fr.  L.  diurnus 
belonging  to  the  day,  fr.  dies  day.  Cf.  diurnal,  journey.] 

1.  To  set  a  day  for  (one)  to  appear ;  to  cite  or  summon  for 
a  certain  day.  Obs. 

2  To  put  off  or  defer  to  another  day,  or  indefinitely;  to 
postpone;  to  close  or  suspend  for  the  day;  —  commonly 
used  of  the  meeting  or  action  of  a  convened  body;  as,  to  ad¬ 
journ  Parliament ;  to  adjourn  a  debate.  See  adjournment. 

It  is  a  common  practice  to  adjourn  the  reformation  of  their  lives 
to  a  further  time.  Barrow. 

Syn.—  Suspend, take  a  recess;  terminate,  break  up;  de¬ 
lay,  defer,  postpone,  put  off.  — Adjourn,  prorogue,  dis¬ 
solve  are  used  of  public  bodies  when  they  suspend  busi¬ 
ness.  See  defer.  When  a  deliberative  body  adjourns,  it 
merely  suspends  (usually  for  a  brief  period)  its  delibera¬ 
tions,  which  may  be  resumed  where  they  ended  at  the 
next  meeting,  except  for  something  to  the  contrary  in  its 
rules  of  procedure  (cf.  sine  die)  ;  when  a  parliament  in 
Great  Britain  or  her  colonies  is  prorogued,  the  session  is 
ended,  and  all  bills  not  enacted  are  quashed,  and  can  be 
taken  up  only  de  novo  at  its  subsequent  session  ;  when  a 
deliberative  body  is  dissolved,  it  entirely  ceases  to  exist, 
and  it  cannot  have  any  further  meeting  or  session  as  such, 
ad  journ',  v.  i.  To  suspend  business  for  a  time,  as  from 
one  day  to  another,  or  for  a  longer  period,  or  indefinitely  ; 
usually,  to  suspend  public  business,  as  of  legislatures  and 
courts,  or  other  convened  bodies  ;  as,  Congress  adjourned 
at  four  o’clock  ;  the  court  adjourned  without  day. 
ad-Journ'ment  (-ment),  n.  [F.  ajoumement.]  Act  of  ad¬ 
journing,  or  state  of  being  adjourned  ;  also,  the  time  or  in¬ 
terval  for  which  a  body  adjourns. 

An  adjournment  is  either  without  day  or  to  a  day  certain.  The 
distinction  is  vital.  An  adjournment  without  day  ends  the  power 
of  the  court  over  the  business  and  record  of  the  term.  The  ad¬ 
journment  of  the  term  to  a  day  certain  leaves  it  intact.  As  no 
court  can  create  a  new  term  to  itself  without  statutory  authority, 
all  adjournments  to  a  future  day  certain  are  but  prolongations  of 
the  terms  adjourned.  Encyc.  PI.  fir  Pr.  243. 

ad  judge'  (a-jGj'),  v.  t. ;  ad-judgei/  (-jQjd') ;  ad-judg'ing 
(-juj'Tng).  [ME.  ajugen,  OF.  ajugier ,  fr.  L.  adjudicare  ; 
ad  -f-  judicare  to  judge.  See  judge  ;  cf.  adjudicate.] 

1.  To  determine  in  the  exercise  of  judicial  power;  to  decide 
or  determine  judicially  ;  to  adjudicate,  order,  or  decree  ; 
as,  the  case  was  adjudged  in  the  November  term.  Adjudge 
does  not  necessarily  imply  a  final  judgment,  but  is  used 
as  well  of  awards  or  decisions  of  arbitrators  or  other  judi¬ 
cial  officers,  interlocutory  orders  or  decrees  of  a  court. 

2.  To  regard  or  hold  ;  to  judge  ;  deem. 

He  adjudged  him  unworthy  of  his  friendship.  Knolles. 

3.  To  sentence  ;  condemn. 

Without  reprieve,  adjudged  to  death.  Milton. 

4  To  award  or  grant  judicially  in  a  case  of  controversy  ; 
as,  the  prize  was  adjudged  to  the  captor. 

5-  Specif. :  Scots  Law.  To  award  to  a  creditor  by  the 
process  of  adjudication. 

Syn.  —  Decree,  ordain,  award,  assign.  See  adjudicate. 
ad  judge',  v.  i.  1.  To  adjudge  something  ;  to  adjudicate. 

2.  Scots  Law.  To  pursue  or  take  a  debtor’s  estate  by  the 
process  of  adjudication. 

liad/ju/di/ca/taire/  (A/jii/de/ka/t&r'),  n.  [F.]  Can.  Law. 
A  purchaser  at  a  judicial  sale. 

ad-Ju'dl-cate  (a-joo'dT-kat),  v.  t. ;  ad-ju'di-cat'ed  (-kaU- 
6d);  ad-ju'di-cat/ing  (-kat'Tng).  [L.  adjudicatus ,  p.  p.  of 
adjudicare.  See  adjudge.]  To  hear  or  try  and  deter¬ 
mine,  as  a  court ;  to  settle  by  judicial  decree  ;  to  adjudge. 
Adjudicate  does  not  necessarily  imply  a  final  judgment, 
but  is  used  otherwise  less  freely  than  adjudge. 

Syn.  — Decree,  determine,  settle,  ordain,  award,  assign; 
try,  pass  sentence,  doom,  condemn  ;  reckon,  consider,  re- 
gard, deem,  esteem.  —  Adjudicate,  adjudge,  judge.  To  ad¬ 
judicate  (a  purely  legal  term)  is  to  try  and  determine  or 
to  pronounce  by  judicial  decree  ;  as,  to  adjudicate  a  case. 
Adjudge  has  the  further  technical  sense  of  awarding  judi¬ 
cially,  and  also  applies  (less  commonly  than  formerly)  to 
determination  by  one’s  private  judgment  ;  as,  to  adjudge 
differences,  to  adjudge  a  man  happy.  Judge,  in  addition 
to  its  technical  sense  of  sitting  in  judgment  or  pronounc¬ 
ing  sentence,  refers  in  general  to  the  forming  of  an  opin¬ 
ion  about  anything  ;  as,  “  Croesus  .  .  .  began  to  judge  him  a 
man  of  little  wit  ”  (Sir  T.  North).  See  adjudication,  judge. 
ad-Ju'di-cate,  v.  i.  To  come  to  a  judicial  decision ;  to  act 
as  judge  ;  as,  the  court  adjudicated  upon  the  case, 
ad  Ju  dl-ca'tion  (-ka'shwn),  n.  [L.  adjudicatio  :  cf.  F.  ad¬ 
judication.']  1.  Act  or  process  of  adjudicating. 

2.  A  solemn  or  deliberate  determination  by  the  judicial 
power;  a  judicial  decision  or  sentence;  often  specif.,  a 
decree  in  bankruptcy. 

3.  Scots  Law.  Attachment  of  heritable  estate,  as  for  secur¬ 
ity  or  for  a  debt.  See  adjudge,  v.  t.,  5. 

4.  Rom.  Law.  See  formula. 

Syn.  —  Adjudication,  arbitration.  Adjudication  is  used 
of  the  determination  of  matters  in  dispute  by  the  decision 
of  a  competent  court  ;  arbitration  of  the  determination  of 


such  matters  by  the  decision  of  arbitrators,  whose  decision 
may  not  be  binding  until  confirmed  by  a  higher  court  or  as¬ 
sented  to  by  the  parties. 

ad'junct  (Sj'uqkt),  a.  [L.  adjunctus ,  p.  p.  of  adjungere.  See 
adjoin.]  Conjoined;  attending;  consequent. 

Though  that  my  death  were  adjunct  to  iny  act.  Shak. 
adjunct  note.  Music ,  a  short  note  between  those  essential 
to  the  harmony  ;  an  auxiliary  or  passing  note, 
ad'junct,  n.  [See  adjunct,  «.]  1.  Something  joined  or 

added  to  another  thing,  but  not  essentially  a  part  of  it. 

Learning  is  but  an  adjunct  to  our  self.  Shak. 

2.  A  person  joined  to  another  in  some  duty  or  service; 

colleague  ;  associate.  Wot  ton. 

3.  Gram.  A  word  or  words  added  to  qualify  or  amplify 
the  force  of  other  words,  esp.  such  additional  words  as  dis¬ 
tinguished  from  the  essential  elements  of  the  sentence. 
Thus  in,  “  A  merry  heart  goes  all  the  day,”  merry  is  au 
adjunct  to  the  subject,  and  all  the  day  an  adjunct  to  the 
predicate  verb  of  the  sentence. 

4.  Logic.  An  accidental  or  nonessential  quality  or  prop¬ 
erty,  as  color  in  the  body,  judgment  in  the  mind. 

5.  Music.  A  key  or  scale  closely  related  to  another  as  prin¬ 
cipal;  a  related  key  (which  see).  Rare. 

Syn.  —  See  appendage. 

ad-Junc'tloa  (d-juqk'slmu),  n.^  [L.  adjunctio ,  fr.  adjun¬ 
gere:  cf.  F.  adjonctiofi.  See  adjunct.]  1.  Act  or  process 
of  adjoining  (in  any  sense) ;  a  thing  joined  or  added. 

2.  Civil  La w.  The  union  of  one  man’s  goods  with  those 
of  another.  The  various  forms  and  their  legal  effects  are  anal¬ 
ogous  to  those  of  the  common-law  cou fusion  and  accession, 
ad-junc'tive  (-ttv),  a.  [L.  adjunctivus ,  fr.  adjungere. 
See  adjunct.]  Joining;  having  the  quality  of  joining; 
forming  an  adjunct.  —  n.  One  that  is  joined.  —  ad-Junc'- 
tive-ly,  adv. 

ad  ju  ra'tion  (Sj'do-ra'shwn),  n.  [L.  adjuratio :  cf.  F.  adju¬ 
ration.  See  adjure.]  1.  Act  of  adjuring  ;  a  solemn  charg¬ 
ing  on  oath,  or  under  penalty  of  a  curse;  an  earnest  appeal. 
2.  A  solemn  oath  or  swearing. 

ad  Jure'  (fi-joor'),  v.  t.  ;  ad-jured'  (-joord')  ;  ad-jur'ing 
(-joor'Tng).  [L.  adjurare ,  adjuratum ,  to  swear  to  ;  later, 
to  adjure :  cf.  F.  adjurer.  See  jury.]  1.  To  put  upon 
oath  ;  to  swear.  Obs. 

2.  To  charge,  bind,  or  command,  solemnly,  as  if  under 
oath,  or  under  penalty  of  a  curse  ;  to  appeal  to  in  the  most 
solemn  or  impressive  manner;  to  entreat  earnestly. 

Joshua  adjured  them  at  that  time,  saving,  Cursed  be  the  man 
before  the  Lord,  that  riseth  up  and  buildeth  this  city  Jericho. 

Josh.  vi.  26. 

The  high  priest  .  .  .  said  ...  I  adjure  thee  by  the  living  God, 
that  thou  tell  us  whether  thou  be  the  Christ.  *  Matt.  xxvi.  63. 

The  commissioners  adjured  them  not  to  let  pass  so  favorable 
an  opportunity  of  securing  their  liberties.  Marshall. 

Syn.  —  See  conjure. 

ad  just'  (<7-just'),  v.  t.  ;  ad-jtjst/ed;ad-just'ing.  [F.  ajuster; 
a  (L.  ad)  -f -juste  just,  L.  justus  just,  right.  The  word  was 
somewhat  confused  with  earlier  E.  ad  joust  to  add,  fr.  OF. 
ajouster ,  F.  a j outer ;  L.  ad  -f -juxta  near.  See  just,  a.] 

1.  To  settle  or  arrange ;  to  free  from  differences  or  dis¬ 
crepancies  ;  to  bring  to  a  satisfactory  state,  so  that  parties 
are  agreed  ;  as,  to  adjust  accounts  ;  to  adjust  an  average  ; 
to  adjust  the  amount  of  a  loss  by  fire  (cf.  adjuster). 

2.  To  make  exact ;  to  fit;  to  make  correspondent  or  con¬ 
formable  ;  to  bring  into  proper  relations  ;  as,  to  adjust  a 
garment  to  the  body,  or  things  to  a  standard;  — with  to  or 
by,  and  sometimes  with. 

3.  To  put  in  order  ;  to  regulate,  or  reduce  to  system. 

Adjusting  the  orthography.  Johnson. 

4  To  bring  to  a  true  relative  position,  as  the  parts  of  an 
instrument ;  to  regulate  for  use  ;  as,  to  adjust  a  telescope. 
Syn.  — Settle,  arrange,  regulate;  adapt,  suit,  set  right, 
rectify.  See  conform. 

ad-just'er  (ft-jus'ter),  n.  One  that  adjusts  something; 
specif.,  one  who  makes  adjustment  of  claims  or  liabilities, 
esp.  in  cases  of  general  average,  or  of  losses  by  fire, 
ad  Just'ment  (fi-just'm?nt),  n.  [F.  ajustement.  See  ad¬ 
just.]  1.  Act  of  adjusting,  or  state  of  being  adjusted  ;  as: 
a  The  bringing  of  a  thing  or  things  into  proper  or  exact 
position  or  condition,  b  Com.  The  calculation  and  settle¬ 
ment  of  the  several  shares  to  be  had  or  borne  by  various 
parties  in  respect  of  a  liability,  claim,  loss,  or  payment  to 
be  divided  among  them. 

2.  A  means,  as  a  mechanism,  by  which  things  are  adjusted 
one  to  another. 

Syn.  — Suiting,  fitting,  arrangement,  regulation,  settle¬ 
ment,  adaptation,  disposition. 

adjustment  bond  or  mortgage-  Com.  A  bond  or  mort¬ 
gage  given  to  secure  additional  funds,  usually  for  improve¬ 
ments  or  extensions,  and  ranking  subsequent  to  old  liens 
except  on  new  property. 

ad'Ju-tan-cy  (5j'do-tan-sT),  n.  [See  adjutant.]  1.  Office 
of  an  adjutant. 

2  Skillful  arrangement  in  aid  ;  assistance. 

It  was,  no  doubt,  disposed  with  all  the  adjutancy  of  definition 
and  division.  Burke. 

ad'Ju-tant  (-tant),  n.  [L.  adjutans ,  p.  pr.  of  adjutare  to 
help.  See  aid.]  1.  A  helper ;  assistant. 

2.  Mil.  A  staff  officer,  who  assists  the  commander  of  a 
squadron,  battalion,  regiment,  or  garrison  in  the  details  of 
field  or  garrison  duty;  any  staff  officer  in  a  smaller  or  larger 
body  of  troops,  with  similar  functions. 


3.  A  very  large  stork  ( Leptoptilus  argala ),  common  in  In¬ 
dia.  It  is  said  to  reach  six  or  seven 
feet  in  height  and  fourteen  in  extent 
of  wings;  the  head,  neck, and  a  pouch 
on  the  breast  are  bare  of  feathers. 

It  feeds  on  animal  food,  largely  car¬ 
rion,  destroying  many  snakes,  and 
is  protected  by  law  in  India.  L. 
jarunicus ,  called  lesser  adjutant ,  is  a 
related  species,  also  Asiatic, 
adjutant  general-  1.  Mil.  The  prin¬ 
cipal  staff  officer  of  an  army,  corps, 
division,  or  brigade,  as  of  State  Mili¬ 
tia,  through  whom  the  commanding 
general  receives communicationsand 
issues  military  orders.  In  the  United 
States  army  the  officer  senior  in  rank  of  \  , 

those  in  the  Adjutant  General’s  depart-  1— 

ment  has  the  title  of  The  Adjutant  Gen-  ~ 

eral,  the  other  officers  having  the  title  of  ^ —  n.,,, 

Adjutant  General  [without  the  definite  40 

article].  Its  insignia  is  a  shield  of  gold  Adjutant,  3. 
or  silver.  In  the  British  army  he  is  a 

general  officer  of  high  rank  assisting,  and  directly  responsible 
to,  the  commander  in  chief. 

2-  A  Jesuit  assistant.  See  assistant. 
adjutant’s  call.  Mil.  The  call  at  which,  upon  parade,  bat¬ 
talions  are  formed  in  line  and  presented  by  the  adjutants 
to  the  battalion  commanders. 

ad'ju-vant  (Sj'do-vant),  a.  [L.  adjuvans,  p.  pr.  of  ddjuvare 
to  aid  :  cf.  F.  adjuvant.  See  aid.]  Helping  ;  helpful ;  as¬ 
sisting.  14  Adjuvant  causes.”  Howell. 

ad'ju-vant.  n.  1.  An  assistant.  Rare. 

2.  Med.  An  ingredient,  in  a  prescription,  which  aids  or 
modifies  the  action  of  the  principal  ingredient ;  whatever 
assists  in  the  prevention  or  cure  of  disease, 
ad  le  ga'tion  (Xd'le-ga'shi/n),  n.  [L.  adlegatio ,  allegaiio ,  a 
sending  away;  fr.  ad  lego  re,  allegure ,  to  send  away  with"  a 
commission;  ad  in  addition  -}-  legare  to  send  as  ambassa¬ 
dor.  Cf.  allegation.]  A  right  formerly  claimed  by  the 
states  of  the  German  empire  of  joining  their  own  ministers 
with  those  of  the  emperor  in  public  treaties  and  negotiations 
relating  to  the  common  interest  of  the  empire. 

(I  ad  li'bl-tum  (Xd  lib'T-tMm).  [L.]  At  one’s  pleasure  ;  as 
one  wishes  ;  —  used  specif,  in  Music  to  mark  :  a  A  pas¬ 
sage  of  which  the  time  and  expression  may  be  varied  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  performer’s  feeling  and  taste,  b  A  cadenza  or 
other  ornament  which  may  be  varied  or  omitted,  c  An  ac¬ 
companiment  which  may  be  omitted,  as  distinguished  from 
one  that  is  obbligato.  Abbr.,  ad  lib.  or  ad  libit, 
ad-mar'gin-ate  ( 5d-mar'jT-nat),  v.  t.  \ad-  -f-  margin.']  To 
write  in  the  margin.  Rare. 

ad-meas'ure  (Xd-mgzh'ur),  v.  t.  [OF.  amesurer.  See  a-,  5, 
measure.]  To  ascertain  or  set  the  measure  or  limits  of  ;  to 
measure  ;  specif.,  to  determine  the  proper  share  of,  or  the 
proper  apportionment  of  ;  as,  to  admeasure  dower  ;  to  ad¬ 
measure  common  of  pasture.  —  ad-meas'ur  er  (-er),  n. 
ad  meas'ure  ment  (-ment),  n.  [Cf.  OF.  amesurement ,  and 
E.  measure.]  1.  Act  or  process  of  admeasuring  ;  as,  the 
admeasurement  of  a  ship  or  of  a  cask  ;  specif.,  the  adjust¬ 
ment  of  proportion,  or  ascertainment  of  shares,  as  of  dower,, 
or  formerly  of  pasture  held  in  common.  This  is  still  some¬ 
times  done  in  case  of  dower  by  means  of  a  writ  of  admeas¬ 
urement. 

2.  The  measure  of  a  thing  ;  dimensions  ;  size, 
ad-min'i-cle  (Sd-mtn'T-k’l),  n.  [L.  adminiculum  support.] 
1.  Help  or  support ;  an  auxiliary.  Grote. 

2-  Law.  Corroborative  or  explanatory  proof ;  specif.,  Scots 
Law ,  any  writing  tending  to  establish  the  existence  or  terms 
of  a  document,  as  a  lost  deed. 

ad  ml-nic'u-lar  (Xd'mT-nTk'ii-ldr),  a.  Supplying  help ; 
auxiliary;  corroborative;  as,  admin icular  evidence, 
ad'mi-nic'u-late  (Sd'mT-nTk'u-lat),  v.  t.  [L.  adminiculatus , 
p.  p.  of  adminiculari  to  prop.]  Scots  Law.  To  support  or 
confirm  by  evidence.  —  ad  ml  nlc  u  la'tion  (-la'shwn),  n. 
ad  mi-nic'u-lum  (-lfim),  n.;  pi.  -la  (-Id).  [L.]  Help  ;  sup¬ 
port  ;  adminicle. 

ad  min'is-ter  (ad-min'is-ter),  v.  t.  ;  ad-min'is-tered  (-terd); 
ad-min'is-ter-ing.  [ME.  aministren ,  OF.  aministrer ,  F.  ad¬ 
minister,  fr.  L  .administrate;  ad  -f-  ministrare  to  serve. 
See  minister.  ]  1.  To  manage  or  conduct,  as  public  affairs; 
to  direct  or  superintend  the  execution,  application,  or  con¬ 
duct  of  ;  as,  to  administer  the  government. 


For  forms  of  government  let  fools  contest  : 

Whate’er  is  best  administered  is  best.  Pope. 

2.  To  dispense  ;  to  serve  out ;  supply;  execute;  as,  to  ad¬ 
minister  relief  or  justice  ;  to  administer  the  sacrament. 

[Let  zephyrs]  administer  their  tepid,  genial  airs.  Philips. 
3-  To  apply,  as  medicine  or  a  remedy  ;  to  give,  as  a  dose 
or  something  beneficial  or  suitable.  Extended  to  a  blow ,  a 
reproof,  etc. 

A  noxious  drug  had  been  administered  to  him.  Macaulay. 
4.  To  tender,  as  an  oath. 

Swear  .  .  td keep  the  oath  that  we  administer.  Shak. 
5  Law.  To  settle,  as  the  estate  of  one  who  dies  without  a 
will,  or  whose  will  fails  of  an  executor. 

Syn.  —  Manage,  conduct,  supply,  dispense,  give  out,  dis¬ 
tribute,  furnish.  See  minister,  execute. 
ad-min'is-ter,  v.  i.  1.  To  contribute  ;  to  bring  aid  or  sup¬ 
plies;  to  conduce  ;  minister. 

A  fountain  .  . .  administers  to  the  pleasure  as  well  as  the  plenty 
of  the  place.  Spectator. 


adjone.  +  adjoin. 
ad-Journ'al,  n.  Adjournment ; 
postponement.  Rare. 
ad-joust',  v.  t.  [OF.  ad  joust  er , 
better  ajouster,  aj osier,  F.  aj ou¬ 
ter  ;  L.  ad  to  + juxta  near,  hard 
by.]  To  bring  forward;  suggest; 
add.  Obs. 

Adjt.  Abbr.  Adjutant. 
ad-Judge'a-ble,  a.  See -able. 
ad-Judg'er  (d-jOj'Cr),  n.  One 
who  adjudjges ;  specif.,  Scots 
Law,  an  adjudging  creditor. 
ad-Judg'ment,  n.  See -ment. 
ad-Ju'di-ca-tive  (d-joo'dT-kd- 
tlv),  a. .  Adjudicating. 
ad-Ju'di-ca'tor(-ka't5r),  n.  One 
who  adjudicates. 
ad-Ju'dl-ca-ture  (-kd-ttjr),  n. 
Adjudication. 

i!  ad  ju-di'ci-um  (fid  joo-dTsh'- 
T-um).  [L.]  To  the  judgment; 
to  common  sense. 
ad'Ju-gate,  r.  t.  [L.  adjugatus , 
p.  p.  of  adiugare ;  ad  +  Jugum 
a  yoke.]  To  yoke  to.  Obs. 
ad'ju-gate  (fij'dfwrftt),  a.  [L.  ad- 
jugatus,  p.  p.]  Yoked;  joined. 


adjugate  determinant.  Math. 

See  reciprocal  determinant. 
ad'ju-ment.  n.  [L.  adjumen- 
tum .]  Help;  support.  Obs. 
ad-iunc'tiv.  Adjunctive.  Ref.Sp. 
ad'iunct-ly,  adi\  of  adjunct. 
ad-ju'ra-to-ry.  a.  [L.  adjura- 
torius .]  Of,  pert,  to,  or  contain¬ 
ing,  an  adjuration.  [adjures. | 
ad-Jur'er,  ad-ju'ror,  n.  One  who  | 
ad-Jurn'.  Adjourn.  Ref.  Sp. 
ad-jurnd'.  Adjourned.  Ref.  Sp. 
ad  just'.  +  adjoust.  (Sp.  I 
ad-just'it-bl.  Adjustable.  Ref.  \ 
ad-just'a-ble.  a.  See -able. — 
ad-just'a-bly,  adv.  —  adjustable 
currency.  =  elastic  currency. 
ad-Just'age,  n.  [Cf.  ajutage.) 
Adjustment.  Rare.  [just.  [ 

ad-jus'tive,  a.  Tending  to  ad-l 
ad-just'ly.  adv.  With  due  or 
ready  adjustment.  Obs. 
ad-lus'tor,  n.  =  adjuster. 
ad'Ju-tage  (ftj'<56-tftj),  n.  Var. 
oi  vui  iGE.  [sistant.l 

ad'Ju-tant,  a.  Auxiliary  ;  as-| 
adjutant  bird,  crane,  or  stork. 
=  adjutant,  n.,  3. 


adOu-tant-ship,  n.  See -ship. 

ad'ju-ta  tor,  ?/.  Eng.  Hist.  Cor¬ 
rupt.  of  agitator.  ,7.  R.  Green. 
ad-jute',  r.  t.  [  F.  a  j  outer ;  con¬ 
fused  with  L.  adjutare  to  aid.] 
To  add.  Ohs. 

ad-ju'tor,  n.  [L.,  fr.  adjurare. 
See  aid.]  A  helper  or  assistant. 
Archaic.  —  ad  ju-to'ri-oua  (ftj'- 
<56-to'rY-f7s),  a. 

ad'ju-to-ry  (&j'<56-t6-rT),  a.  [L. 
adjntorius .)  Serving  to  help  or 
assist-  helping.  Obs.  —  n.  One 
that  helps;  also,  help.  Obs. 
ad-Ju' trice  (<l-joo'trTs),  ad-Ju'- 
trix.  n.  [L.  adjutrix.')  A  fe¬ 
male  helper  or  assistant.  Rare. 
ad'ju-vate,  r.  t.  f  L.  adjuvare.) 
To  aid;  assist.  Obs. 

||  ad  ka-len'das  Grae'cas  [L.] 
At  the  Greek  calends;  that  is, 
never  —  since  the  Greeks  had  no 
calends.  Suetonius. 

ad'l.  Addle.  Ref.  Si>. 

Ad'la-i  (ftd'llt-T  ;  ttd'll).  Bib. 

Ii  a.  d.  Lat.  Abbr.  Aus  dem 
Lateinischen,  German  for, 
from  the  Latin. 


||  ad  la'tus.  [L.]  Lit.,  to  the 

side;  near  the  person;  —  used 
specif,  of  a  minister  of  the  cabi¬ 
net  of  Hungary,  appointed  as  a 
personal  counselor  to  the  king. 
Adlb.  Abbr.  Adelbert. 
ad’ld.  Addled.  Ref-  Sp. 
adle.  addle. 
adledge.  4*  allege. 
ad 'let,  n.  [ad,  contr.  of  adver¬ 
tisement  +  -let.)  A  little  adver¬ 
tisement.  Newspaper  Cant. 
ad  U'tem  (ttd  Il'tBm).  [L.] 
aw.  For  the  suit  or  action. 

II  ad  lo'cum.  [L.]  To  or  at  the 
place ;  at  or  on  the  passage. 
Abbr.,  ad  loc. 

adao-cu'tion.  +  allocution. 
Ad-lu'mi-a  (fid-ln  'mT-d),  n. 
[NL.,  after  Major  John  Aalum, 
American  gardener.]  Iiot.  A 
genus  of  papaveraceous  plants 
consisting  of  a  single  species,  A. 
fungosa,  the  climbing  fumitory. 
Adm.  Abbr.  Admiral;  admi¬ 
ralty- 

Ad'mah  (Hd'md).  Bib. 

||  ad  ma-jo'rem  De'i  glo'ri-am. 


[L.]  For  the  greater  glory  of 

Goa;  —  the  motto  of  the  Jesuits. 
Had  ma'num  (fid  ma'nwm). 
[L.l  At  or  in  hand;  in  readiness. 

ad  ma'num  mor'tu-am  (m6r'- 
tp-<lm).  [L.]  Lena. Todead hand; 
—  used  of  mortmain  estates. 
Ad'ma-tha  (&d'ind-thd;  fi,d- 
mS'thd).  Bib. 

ad-max 'il-la-ry  (ftd-mftk'sT-lft- 
rY),  a.  [See  ad- to;  maxilla.] 
Anat.  Near  or  connected  with 
the  maxilla.  [court.  I 

Adm.  Co.  Abbr.  Admiralty  | 
ad-me'di-al,  ad-me'di-an,  a. 
for/-  4-  medial,  median .]  Biol. 
Near  the  median  plane. 

Had  me'll-o'ra  ver-ta'mur.  [L.] 
Let  us  turn  to  better  things, 
ad-men ^u-ra'tion,  n.  [LL.  ad¬ 
men  suratio;  L.  ad  4-  mensurare 
to  measure.  See  mensuration.] 

=  ADMEASUREMENT. 

admenU8e.  +  amenuse. 
admerall.  admiral. 
admervaylle.  amerveil. 
ad  ^ -mes  '  ur e .  A  d  m  ea  su  r e.  Ref.  Sp . 
Ad-me'tus.  [L.  Admetus ,  Gr. 


"ASjiijTos,  lit.,  untamed.]  Gr. 

Myth.  See  Alcestis. 
ad'mi(ttd'rnY),  n.  [From  native 
name.]  A  gazelle  ( Gazella  cn- 
vieri )  fouud  in  northeastern  Af¬ 
rica. 

ad'mi-nic'u-la  (& d ' m Y-nYk'fi- 
ld),  ii.pl.  [NL.]  Zoid.  Hairs 
or  spines  of  certain  insect  pupte, 
by  means  of  which,  aided  by 
movements  of  the  abdomen, 
they  can  change  their  position, 
ad  mi-nic'u-la-ry  (,-Ht-rY ),  a .  A  d- 
minicular. 

ad-min'is-ter,  n.  A  minister  or 
administrator.  Obs. 
ad-min'is-terd.  Administered. 

Ref.  Sp. 

ad-min'is-te'ri-al,  a.  Adminis¬ 
trative. 

ad-min'is-tra-ble  (Sd-mYn'Ye- 
trd-b’l),  a.  Capable  of,  or  sub¬ 
ject  to,  being  administered;  as, 
an  administrable  property. 

||  ad-mLni-stra-dor'  (ad-me'np- 
stra-thor';  146),  n.  [Sp.  1  A 
manager;  a  chief  of  administra¬ 
tion,  esp.  in  the  fisc. 


food,  fobt ;  out,  oil ;  chair  ;  go  ;  sing,  ii)k  ;  then,  thin ;  natjre,  verdure  (250) ;  K  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144) ;  boN ;  yet ;  zh  =  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Guide. 
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ADMINISTRANT 


30 


ADMONISHING! 


2.  To  manage  or  conduct  affairs  ;  specif.,  Law ,  to  perform 
the  office  of  administrator  ;  to  act  officially  ;  as,  A  admin¬ 
isters  upon  the  estate  of  B. 

The  government  administer*  when  it  appoints  an  officer,  in¬ 
structs  its  diplomatic  agents,  assesses  and  collects  its  taxes,  drills 
its  army,  investigates  a  case  of  the  commission  of  crime,  and 
executes  the  judgment  of  a  court.  F. Good  now. 

ad  min'ls- tran t  (Sd-iuTn'Ts-trttnt),  a.  [F.,  p.  pr.J  Execu¬ 
tive  ;  acting ;  managing  affairs.  —  n.  One  who  administers, 
ad  inln'is-trate  (-trat),  v.  t.  [L.  administratus ,  p  p.  of 
administrare.]  To  administer.  Milman. 

ad  min  Is  tra'tion  (-trS'shfin),  n.  [ME.  ad m in istra cioun , 
L.  administrate :  cf.  F.  administration.']  1.  Act  of  ad¬ 
ministering  ;  government  of  public  affairs  ;  the  service  ren¬ 
dered,  or  duties  assumed,  in  conducting  affairs;  conduct  of 
any  office  or  employment ;  direction  ;  management. 

2  Law  ct*  Political  Science.  In  its  broadest  sense,  the 
activity  of  the  state  in  the  exercise  of  its  political  powers, 
including  the  action  of  the  legislative,  judicial,  and  execu¬ 
tive  departments  ;  in  a  narrower  sense,  the  activity  of  the 
executive  and  judiciary,  or  of  the  executive  alone,  or  of 
the  executive  in  the  management  only  of  the  property  and 
business  transactions  of  the  state  and  the  work  of  provid¬ 
ing  for  the  general  w  elfare  and  perpetuation  of  the  state, 
this  last  corresponding  to  the  Polizei  of  German  writers. 

Administration  has  been  defined  as  “the  exercise  of  political 
powers  within  the  limits  of  the  constitution,”  as  “  the  total  con¬ 
crete  and  manifoldly  changing  activity  of  the  state  in  particu¬ 
lar  cases,”  and  as  “the  functions,  or  the  activity,  of  the  sov¬ 
ereign  power.”  /'.  E.  Holland* 

3.  The  persons  collectively  who  are  intrusted  with  the  ex¬ 
ecution  of  laws  and  the  superintendence  of  public  affairs  ; 
the  chief  magistrate  ami  his  cabinet  or  council  ;  or  the 
council,  or  ministry,  alone,  as  in  Great  Britain. 

The  administration  has  been  opposed  in  parliament.  .Johnson. 
4-  The  term  during  which  an  administrative  officer  or 
body  holds  office. 

5.  Law.  a  The  management  and  disposal,  under  legal  au¬ 
thority,  of  the  estate  of  an  intestate,  or  of  a  testator  having 
no  competent  executor,  b  The  management  of  an  estate  of 
a  deceased  person  by  an  executor.  The  strictly  correspond¬ 
ing  term  execution  is  not  in  common  use.  c  In  general,  the 
management  of  an  estate,  as  of  an  infant,  lunatic,  etc.,  by 
a  trustee  legally  appointed  to  take  charge  of  it. 

6  Act  of  administering,  or  tendering  something  to  an¬ 
other  ;  dispensation  ;  as,  the  administration  of  a  medicine, 
of  an  oath,  or  of  the  sacrament. 

Syn.  —  Conduct,  regulation,  execution,  dispensation, 
administration  with  the  will  annexed,  administration  granted 
where  the  testator  has  appointed  no  executor,  or  where 
his  appointment  of  an  executor  for  any  cause  has  failed, 
as  by  death,  incompetency,  refusal  to  act,  etc. 
ad  min'is-tra-tive  (Hd-mTn'Ts-tra-tlv),  a.  [L.  adminis- 
trativus  :  cf.  F.  administratif.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  ad¬ 
ministration  ;  administering  ;  executive;  as,  administrative 
law  ;  an  administrative  body,  ability,  or  energy.  —  ad- 
mln'is-tra-tiva-ly,  adv. 

At  one  time  the  mere  administrative  basis  of  government  was 
gentile  relationship;  the  mere  administrative  basis  of  govern 
ment  now  is  territory.  F.  H.  Giddings. 

administrative  county.  See  county.  —  a.  unit,  Mil.,  in  an 
army,  the  smallest  organized  subdivision  having;  a  com¬ 
plete  administration  of  its  own,  forming  the  basis  of  ad¬ 
ministration  and  supply.  This  unit  is  the  regiment  in  the 
principal  armies  of  the  world, 
ad-min'is-tra  tor  (id-niTn'Ys-tra'ter;  277),  n.  [L.]  1.  One 
who  administers;  a  manager.  Esp.,  one  who  administers 
affairs ;  one  who  directs,  manages,  executes,  or  dispenses, 
whether  in  civil,  judicial,  political,  or  ecclesiastical  affairs. 
2.  Specif.  :  Law.  a  A  person  who  is  legally  vested  with 
the  right  of  administration  of  an  estate  (see  administra¬ 
tion,  5);  —  usually  distinguished  from  executor,  but  some¬ 
times  including  that  officer,  as  in  various  statutes,  b  Rom. 
Dutch  Law.  A  kind  of  trustee  of  a  residuary  estate, 
ad'mi-ra-ble  (5d'mT-rd-b’l),  a.  [L.  admirabilis :  cf.  F.  ad¬ 
mirable.]  1.  Wonderful ;  marvelous.  Obs. 

In  man  there  is  nothing  admirable  but  his  ignorance  and 
weakness.  Jer.  Taylor. 

2  Having  qualities  to  excite  wonder  united  with  appro¬ 
bation  ;  deserving  the  highest  praise ;  most  excellent ;  — 
used  of  persons  or  things.  “An  admirable  machine.” 
“  Admirable  fortitude.”  Macaulay. 

Syn.  —  Wonderful,  marvelous,  excellent,  praiseworthy. 
Admirable  Crich'ton.  the  (krFfcttn).  James  Crichton,  a 
Scottish  intellectual  prodigy,  famous  also  for  his  beauty 
( 1560-85  ?)  At  the  age  of  14  he  took  his  degree  of  Master  of 
Arts,  and  belore  the  age  of  20  was  said  to  have  “  run  through  the 
whole  circle  of  the  sciences."  mastered  ten  languages,  and  per¬ 
fected  himself  in  all  knightly  accomplishments.  Written  also 
Creighton. 

Admirable  Doctor.  fL.  Doctor  mirahilis.)  Roger  Bacon 
(1214-94),  an  English  monk  ;  —  so  styled  because  of  his  many 
discoveries  in  science. 

ad'ml  ral  (Xd'inT-r&l),  n.  [ME.  amiral ,  admiral,  OF. 
amiral ,  ultimately  fr.  Ar.  amir-al-bahr  commander  of  the 
sea  ;  Ar.  amir  is  commander,  al  is  the  Ar.  article,  and 
amir-al ,  heard  in  different  titles,  was  taken  as  one  word. 
Early  forms  of  the  word  show  confusion  with  L.  admira¬ 
bilis  admirable*  fr.  admirari  to  admire.  It  is  said  to  have 
been  introduced  into  Europe  by  the  Genoese  or  Venetians, 
in  the  12th  or  13th  century.  Cf.  ameer,  emir.]  1  An 
emir  of  the  Sultan  ;  a  Saracen  ruler  or  commander.  Obs. 
2.  The  commander  in  chief  of  a  navy  ;  formerly  specif., 
in  England,  the  naval  officer  or  commander,  often  called 
44  admiral  of  the  seas,”  in  whom  were  vested  the  extensive 
administrative  and  judicial  powers  afterwards  possessed  by 
the  Lord  High  Admiral,  and  now  by  the  Lords  Commis¬ 
sioners  of  the  Admiralty  and  the  High  Court  of  Admiralty. 
3-  A  naval  officer  of  the  highest  rank  ;  a  naval  officer  of 
high  rank,  of  which  there  are  different  grades.  In  the 
British  navy  the  admirals  are  of  four  grades :  Admiral  of 
the  Fleet,  ranking  with  a  field  marshal  of  the  army,  and 
only  specially  appointed ;  and  Admiral,  Vice  Admiral,  and 
Rear  Admiral,  ranking  with  a  general,  lieutenant  general, 
and  major  general  respectively.  In  tne  17th  century  they 
were  classed  in  divisions  named,  according  to  the  colors 
hoisted  by  them.  Admirals  of  the  Red,  White,  or  Bine  Squadron ; 


but  this  distinction  was  abolished  August  5,  1864.  Their 
squadrons  were  called  the  red,  white .  and  blue  squadrons. 
In  the  United  States  the  grades  are  admiral,  vice  admiral, 
and  rear  admiral,  the  admiral  ranking  with  the  general  of 
the  army,  a  vice  admiral  with  a  lieutenant  general,  and  the 
rear  admirals  with  brigadier  generals.  The  grades  of  ad¬ 
miral  and  vice  admiral  cease  to  exist  when  the  holders 
die  or  retire,  and  can  be  revived  only  by  act  of  Congress. 
Eighteen  rear  admirals  constitute  the  active  list,  of  whom 
those  embraced  in  the  nine  lower  numbers  draw  the  pay 
and  allowances  of  a  brigadier  general.  Rear  admirals  in 
excess  of  eighteen  may  be  created  by  advancement  not  ex¬ 
ceeding  thirty  numbers,  for  eminent  and  conspicuous  con¬ 
duct  in  battle  or  extraordinary  heroism,  and  carried  as 
additional  to  the  members  of  that  grade.  In  the  United 
States  navy  the  insignia  of  the  admiral’s  rank  on  epaulets, 
shoulder  marks,  ami  shoulder  straps  are  four  silver  stars 
and  two  gold  foul  anchors,  one  under  each  outside  star. 
See  shoulder  strap,  Illust. 

4  A  commander  or  officer  having  a  certain  general  control 
of  a  fishing  or  merchant  fleet ;  esp.,  a  fisherman  appointed 
to  preserve  order,  decide  differences,  etc.,  in  a  fishing  fleet. 
6  The  ship  which  carries  the  admiral ;  also,  the  most  con¬ 
siderable  ship  of  a  fleet.  Obs.  or  Rhet. 

Like  some  mighty  admiral,  dark  and  terrible,  bearing  down 
upon  his  antagonist  with  all  his  canvas  straining  to  the  wind,  and 
all  his  thunders  roaring  from  his  broadsides.  E.  Everett. 

6.  Any  of  several  handsome  butterflies,  esp.  the  red  admi¬ 
ral.  See  red  admiral. 

Admiral  of  the  Blue,  a  See  def.  3.  above,  b  [/.  c.J  A  tapster, 
alluding  to  the  color  of  his  apron.  Obs.  Slang. 
admiral  shell.  A  rare  and  handsome  species  of  cone  shell 
(Conus  admiral  is). 

ad'ml  ral- ty  (Xd'mT-rfil-tT),  ». ;  pi.  -ties  (-tTz).  [F.  ami- 
raule,  for  older amiralU,  office  of  admiral,  fr.  LL.  admirali- 
tas.  See  admiral.]  1.  Office  or  jurisdiction  of  an  admiral. 

2.  The  executive  department  or  officers  having  authority 
over  naval  affairs  generally.  In  England  this  department 
consists  of  the  Lords  Commissioners  of  the  Admiralty. 

3.  The  court  which  has  jurisdiction  of  maritime  questions 
and  offenses;  also,  the  system  of  law  administered  by  ad¬ 
miralty  courts.  In  England,  admiralty  jurisdiction  was 
formerly  vested  in  the  High  Court  of  Admiralty,  which 
was  held  before  the  Lord  High  Admiral,  or  his  deputy, 
styled  the  Judge  of  the  Admiralty  ;  but  admiralty  juris¬ 
diction  is  now  vested  in  the  probate,  divorce,  ana  admi¬ 
ralty  division  of  the  High  Court  of  Justice.  In  the  United 
States  there  are  no  admiralty  courts  distinct  from  others, 
but  admiralty  jurisdiction  is  vested  in  the  district  courts 
of  the  United  States,  subject  to  revision  by  the  Circuit 
Court  of  Appeals  and  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States.  Admiralty  jurisprudence  has  cognizance  of  mar¬ 
itime  contracts  and  torts,  collisions  at  sea,  cases  of  prize 
in  war,  etc.,  and  in  America  admiralty  jurisdiction  is  ex¬ 
tended  to  such  matters  arising  out  of  the  navigation  of 
any  of  the  public  waters,  as  the  Great  Lakes  and  rivers. 

4.  The  building  in  which  the  lords  of  the  admiralty,  in 
England,  transact  business. 

5.  The  naval  service  ;  the  navy.  Obs. 

ad  mi  ra'tion  (&F m  Y-ra'sli fin ) ,  n.  [L.  admiratio:  cf.  F. 
admiration.]  1.  Wonder ;  astonishment.  Archaic. 

Season  your  admiration  for  a  while.  Shak. 

2  Wondering  or  marveling  approbation  or  delight;  an 
emotion  excited  by  a  person  or  thing  possessed  of  wonder¬ 
ful  or  high  excellence;  as,  admiration  of  a  beautiful  woman, 
of  a  landscape,  of  virtue. 

These  sentiments  are  replaced  ...  by  the  several  degrees  of  ad¬ 
miration,  love,  and  worship,  towards  which  the  ethical  feelings 
ever  aspire  and  in  which  they  ultimately  merge  J.  Martineau. 
3-  Cause  of  admiration  ;  something  to  excite  wonder,  or 
pleased  surprise  ;  a  prodigy. 

Now,  good  Lafeu.  bring  in  the  admiration.  Shak. 
Syn.  —  Appreciation,  liking. esteem,  adoration,  reverence, 
wonder.  —  Admiration,  approbation,  approval.  Admira¬ 
tion*  like  adm ire,  expresses  gratification  and  delight,  and 
implies  a  certain  amount  of  wonder.  Approbation  adds  to 
the  idea  of  satisfaction  that  of  commendation ;  approval, 
that  of  a  more  or  less  formal  sanction. 

Our  young  gentleman  .  .  .  admired  this  rising  young  divinitv, 
and  gazed  at  her  .  •  •  with  endless  delight  and  wonder. 

Thackeray. 

The  performance  was  therefore  sinking  in  my  esteem,  when 
your  approbation  of  it  .  .  .  buoyed  it  up  again  '  Cowper. 

ad  mire'  (Sd-mir'),  v.  t. ;  ad-mired7  (-nurd')  ;  ad-mir'ing 
(-mlr'Tng).  [L.  admirari ;  ad  4-  mirari  to  wonder,  for 
smirari ,  akin  to  Gr.  peiSav  to  smile,  Skr.  smi,  and  E. 
smile:  cf.  F.  admirer.]  1.  To  regard  with  wonder  or  as¬ 
tonishment  ;  to  view  with  surprise  ;  to  marvel  at.  Archaic. 

Examples  rather  to  be  admired  than  imitated.  Fuller. 
2.  To  regard  with  wonder  and  delight;  to  look  upon  with 
an  elevated  feeling  of  pleasure,  as  something  which  calls 
out  approbation,  esteem,  love,  or  reverence  ;  to  estimate  or 
prize  highly ;  as,  to  admire  a  person  of  high  moral  worth. 

Admired  as  heroes  and  as  gods  obeyed.  Pope. 

This  spring  of  action  is  noble,  and  I  admire  it  :  it  is  binding, 
and  I  obey  it :  it  is  the  dictate  of  perfect  mind,  and  I  revere  it. 

J.  Martineau. 

Syn.  —  Esteem,  approve,  delight  in. 
admire',  v.  i.  1.  To  wonder  ;  marvel ;  to  be  affected  with 
surprise;  — sometimes  with  at. 

To  wonder  at  Pharaoh,  and  even  admire  at  myself.  Fuller. 

For  fools  admire,  but  men  of  sense  approve.  Pope. 
(RSfp*  Admire  with  the  infinitive  is  obsolete  or  colloquial; 
as,  I  admire  to  see  a  man  consistent  in  his  conduct. 

2.  To  feel  pleasure;  to  be  pleased.  Dial. 

I  always  admired  to  study  R.’s  art.  Mark  Twain. 
ad-mired'  (Sd-mird'),  p.  a.  Regarded  with  admiration  ; 
esp.,  contemplated  with  wonder  and  delight ;  highly  prized ; 
as,  an  admired  poem.  — ad-mir'ed-ly  (Xd-mir'Sd-lY),  adv. 
ad-mir'er  (Xd-mlr'er),  n.  One  who  admires, 
ad-mir'ing.  p.  a.  Expressing  admiration  ;  as,  an  admir¬ 
ing  glance.  —  ad-mir'in^-ly,  adv.  Shak. 

ad-mis'si-ble  (Xd-mTs'T-bT),  a.  [F.  admissible,  LL.  admis- 
sibi/is.  See  admit.]  Entitled  or  worthy  to  be  admitted  ; 
that  may  be  allowed  or  conceded  ;  allowable  ;  as,  the  sup¬ 
position  is  hardly  admissible.  —  ad-mis'si-bil'i-ty  (-bTl'T- 
tT),  ad-mis'si-ble-ness,  n.  —  ad-mis'si  bly,  adv. 

Syn.  —  Admissible,  permissible,  allowable  agree  in  im¬ 
plying  concession.  Admissible  refers  primarily  to  ideas  or 
propositions,  which  it  characterizes  as  worthy  to  be  en¬ 


tertained  or  considered  ;  as,  admissibl 
s i i/l e  assumption,  excuse.  Penn issibl 
conduct  or  action,  with  the  implication  of  consent  oi  au¬ 
thorization;  as,  a  permissible  practice,  a  permissible  ab¬ 
sence.  Allowable  (see  allow)  implie 
eration,  and  frequently  suggests  no!  in  the 

absence  of  prohibition  ;  as,  an  allowable  indulgence. 

It  is  a  pure  impertinence  to  affirm  with  oruenla’  assurance  whs  . 
might  perhaps  be  admissible  as  a  suggestion  offered  \\  it l  tin'  <in 
diffidonce  of  modest  and  genuine  scholarship.  Swinburne. 

There  was  really  no  other  love  less  pe 
worthy,  which  ho'nor  was  hurrying  him  away  from.  G.  Flint. 
1  always  doubt  if  this  ungrammatical  construction  be  allou'- 
I  able.  Gray. 

ad-mls'sion  (Sd-pjTsh'tln),  n.  [L.  adv  /.  sio  ,  F.  admi 
sion.  See  admit.]  1.  Act  or  practice  of  admitting  ;  per¬ 
mission  or  privilege  to  enter  into  a  place,  into  society,  etc. ; 
admittance  ;  entrance  ;  access. 

What  numbers  groan  for  sad  admission  there  !  Young. 

2.  Acceptance  into  an  office  or  position  .  institution. 

3.  The  granting  of  an  argument  cr  position  not  fully 
proved  ;  act  of  acknowledging  something  asserted  ;  ac¬ 
quiescence  or  concurrence  in  the  truth  of  an  allegation  ; 
acknowledgment;  concession.  In  ( 

mission  is  distinguished  from  a  confession  as  mi 
ceding  that  a  fact  or  allegation  is  ti¬ 
nny  acknowledgment  of  a  criminal  in  hast 

fore  been  held  to  be  error  to  use  the 

there  was  no  acknowledgment  of  sucl  intent  In  plea^iug, 
an  admission  obviates  the  necessity  of  proof. 

The  too  easy  admission  of  doctrine*.  Macaulay. 

4.  A  fact,  point,  or  statement  admitted  ;  as,  admissions 
made  out  of  court  are  received  in  evidence. 

6  Price  of  entrance  ;  fee  at  entering. 

6.  Engin.  The  act  of  admitting  the  working  fluid,  as 
steam,  to  the  engine  cylinder  ;  also,  the  point  in  the  cycle 
of  operations,  or  on  the  corresponding  indicator  diagram, 
at  which  this  act  occurs  ;  also,  the  period  from  this  point 
to  the  completion  of  the  cut-off. 

Syn.— See  admittance. 

Admission  Day.  A  legal  holiday  co  nmemorat 
of  admission  as  a  State  of  the  United  State*,-  Sept.  9  in 
California,  Oct.  31  in  Nevada. 

ad-mit'  (Xd-mTt'),  v.  t. ;  ad-mit'ted  ;  ad-mit'tino.  [ME. 
amitten ,  L.  admitlere,  admissnm  ;  ad  -f-  milter v  to  send  :  cf. 
F.  adnutt re,  OF.  a  metre.  See  MISSELS.]  1.  K 
enter;  to  grant,  or  have  capacity  to  allow,  entrance,  whether 
into  a  place,  the  mind,  or  consideration  ;  to  receive ;  to  take  ; 
as,  they  were  admitted  into  his  house  ;  to  admit  a  £ 
thought  into  the  mind  ;  to  admit  evidence. 

2.  To  give  a  right  of  entrance  ;  as,  this  ticket  admits  one. 

3.  To  allow  (one)  to  enter  on  an  offi  e  or  to  enjoy  a  privi¬ 
lege;  to  recognize  as  qualified  for  a  franchise;  as,  to  admit 
an  attorney  to  practice  law  ;  he  was  admitted  to  bail. 

4  To  concede  as  true  ;  to  acknowledge  or  assent  to,  as  an 
allegation  ;  to  own  ;  as,  the  argument  c  fact  is  admitted  ; 
he  admitted  his  responsibility  ;  —  in  criminal  law  usually 
distinguished  from  confess.  See  ADMISf  Olf,  3. 

5  To  allow  ;  permit ;  as,  this  law  admits  no  exception 
ad  mit',  v.  i.  To  allow  or  permit ;  -followed  by  of. 

Both  houses  declared  that  they  coul«  dmit  of  no  treaty  with 
the  king.  Hume. 

Syn.  —  See  acknowledge. 
ad-mit'tance  (-ans),  n.  1  Act  of  tting. 

2  Permission  to  enter;  right  or  eg  of  en trail  * 

admission  ;  also,  actual  entrance;  ion. 


oik  South. 

■ng.  Drndtm. 

"f  fear.  Shak. 

imirable  discourse, 
Shak. 

ment.  Obs. 

:  a  copyhold. 

See  impedance. 
itiation.  —  Admit- 
mittancr  is  mostly 
g  one  to  enter  a  lo- 
ef'  admittance  to  the 


To  gain  admittance  into 
lie  desires  admittance  to  thi 
To  give  admittance  to  a  thoug 
You  are  a  gentleman  of  excellent  bree 
of  great  admittance. 

3.  Concession  ;  admission,  as  of  an 

4.  Eng.  Law.  Act  of  giving  possess^ 

5.  Elec.  The  reciprocal  of  impedance 

Syn.  — Access,  entrance;  reception, 
tance,  admission.  In  present  usac:e  a 
confined  to  the  literal  sense  of  allow 
cality  or  building  ;  as,  “  No  admit/mu 
grounds.  Admission  lias  acquiree  1  e  sense  of 

admitting  to  rights,  privileges,  standing,  membership  ;  a$, 
admission  to  the  church,  admission  to  the  best  society,  t.  * 
adm ission  of  new  words  into  the  language.  W hen  entra  nee 
into  a  building  or  a  locality  carries  with  it 

leges,  admission  rathe*  than  admiti* 
swn  to  a  theater,  the  admission  of  aliens  into  a  country, 
ad-mlt'ted  (5d-mit'Sd  ;  -Td),  p.  a.  Rect . 
valid  ;  conceded  ;  acknowledged.  —  ad-mit'ted-ly 
admitted  assets.  Insurance,  the  agfl 

the  deduction  of  such  items  as  are  ex <  lud  d  by  the  i 
ance  departments  ;—  called  also  net  assets. 
ad  mix'  (Sd-mTks'),  v.  t. ;  ad-mixi  ,  ad-mix'- 

ing.  [ad-  -f  mix:  cf.  L.  admixtus,  p  '.cere.  See 

mix.]  To  mingle  with  something  e!.->  i  mb 
ad-mlx'tien  (Sd-mTks'chtln),  n.  [L 
gling  of  different  things  ;  admixti 

ad-mix'ture  ( id-mi  ks'^ar),  n.  [L  idmiscere,  admirtum , 
to  admix;  ad-\-  miscere  to  mix.  See  mix.]  1.  Act  of  mix¬ 
ing,  or  the  compound  formed  by  mixing  oces 

together;  mixture. 

2  That  which  is  added  to  anything  by  mixing, 
ad-mon'ish ( -mbn'Tsh),  v.  t.;  ad-mon'ished(  Tsht).  ad-mon' 
ish-ing.  [ME.  amonesten,  OF.  a 

fr.  supposed  LL.  admonestare ,  fr.  L.  adniovcre  to  remind, 
warn  ;  ad  -f-  monere  to  warn.  See  monition.]  1  To  warn 
or  notify  of  a  fault;  to  reprove  gently  or  kind 
to  exhort ;  as,  he  was  admonished  not  to  go.  “  Adm> 
him  as  a  brother.”  2  Thess.  iii.  15. 

2.  To  counsel  against  wrong  practice;  to  caution  or  ad¬ 
vise  ;  to  warn  against  danger  or  an  offense  ;  —  followed  by 
of,  against ,  or  a  subordinate  clause. 

I  warned  thee.  I  admonished  t) 

The  danger,  and  the  lurking  eo«  Milton. 

3.  To  instruct  or  direct ;  to  inform  :  notify. 

Moses  yruB  admonished  oi  God,  when  •  v  ,  -.akethe 

tabernacle.  Heb.  viii.  5 

4.  To  inculcate  by  admonition.  Obs. 

Syn.  —  See  repro v  e  . 

ad-mon'ish-er  (-er),  n.  One  who  admonishes 


&d-min  is-tra'tion-al.  a  Of  or 
pertaining  to  admin iatratiom 
ad-min'is-tra-tiv.  Administra¬ 
tive.  Ref  Sc. 

ad-min'ia-tra  tor-thip.  n.  See 
-snip. 

ad-min  ia-tra'trea*.  n.  A  female 
administrator. 

ad-min'is-trer,  n.  m.,  ad-min'is- 
tresa.  n.fern.  One  who  adininia- 
ers  or  dispense*.  Obs. 


ad-min'ls-tr&'trice, n.fern.  IF.] 
An  administratress.  Ohs. 
ad-min  is-tra'trix.  ».  ;  pi. 

-tratrices  (-tr.'i-trl'sez).  INL.] 
Fem.  of  ADMINISTRATOR. 

ad'mi-ra-bl.  Admirable.  Ref.Sp. 
ad'mi-ra-ble-ness.  n.  See  -NESS. 
—  admi-ra-bil'i-ty  (-bTl'l-tf), 
n.  Rare.  [ble  I 

ad'mi-ra-bly.  adv.  of  admira-I 
ad'mi-ral-Bhip.  n.  See -ship. 


Admiralty  constant*.  S  h  i  p- 

buildivq.  The  coefficients  that 
show  the  horse  power  required 
to  give  a  ship  a  given  speed  (1) 
at  a  given  displacement  and  (2) 
at  a  given  midship  section, 
ad-mlr'ance  (fid -mir'd ns),  n. 
Admiration.  Oh*. 
ad'mi-ra-tive  (fid'mT-rft-tTv;  fid- 
mTr'rt-).  a.  [Cf.  F.  admiratif  J 
Relating  to  or  expressing  admi¬ 


ration  or  wonder.  Rare.  —  n.  ad  mis rst-M. Admissible. /£$/’. 

The  mark  of  exclamation  or  ad-mis'sive.  a.  Implying  an  ad- 
wonder.  —  ad 'ml-ra-tiv©-ly.  adr.  1  mission  ;  admitting.  Rare. 
ad  mj-ra'tor  (fid'mT-ra'tr-r;  fid'-  ad-mls'so-rv.  a.  Pertaining  to 
mY-rfi'-),  n.  [L  ]  An  admirer.  ;  admission.  Hare. 

Rare.  “  I  *m  an  admirator  of  ad-mit'ta-b?e.  a.  Admissible, 
names.”  Cooper,  j  ||  ad  mit-ta'tur  (Id'mY-tfi'ttfr), 

ad-mire',  n.  Admiration  Oh*,  n.  ( L.,  let  him  be  admitted.)  A 
lj  ad  ml  se-ri-eor'di-am  i  fid  mYz'-  certificate  of  admission  given 
5r-Y-k6r'dY-fim).  [L.]  To  pity;  i  hv  a  college  or  university. 

—  of  an  argument,  etc.  ad-mit'ter,  n.  One  that  admits. 


ad-mit'ti-ble,  a.  \dmisa 

adrr 

adm;  ibbr.  Administratrix 
ad-mi>  I 

Adr  :  liral 

ad  mo'dnm.  fL.)  In 

ad  mo' 

dum 

tTs).  fL]  In  t*.'  manner  of  • 
recipient  monishing,  P-pr-i 

ad-ncon'Ub-liig-ly,  an  r.  or  ad-\ 


ale,  senate,  care,  am,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofa  ;  eve,  Svent,  gnd,  recent,  maker;  Ice,  Ill;  old,  obey,  orb,  5dd,  sSft,  connect ;  use,  unite,  uri  u  fis,  meuii  ; 

l  Foreign  Word.  +  Obsolete  Variant  of.  +  combined  with.  —  equals. 
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AD  OSTIUM  ECCLESLE 


ad  mo  ni'tion  (Sd'mo-nTsh'dn),  n.  [ME.  amonicioun ,  OF. 
amonicion,  F.  admonition ,  fr.  L.  admonilio,  fr.  admonere. 
See  admonish.]  Gentle  or  friendly  reproof  or  warning ; 
counseling  against  a  fault  or  error  ;  expression  of  authori¬ 
tative  advice  or  warning,  esp.  in  ecclesiastical  censure. 
Syn.  —  Reprehension,  reproof,  rebuke,  warning,  caution, 
ad  mo  nl'tlon  er  (-er),  n.  1.  One  who  admonishes.  Obs. 

2.  [cap.]  Eccl.  Hist.  One  of  the  followers  of  Thomas 
Cartwright,  a  leading  Puritan  divine.  They  were  strong 
advocates  of  the  establishment  of  the  Presbyterian  form  of 
church  polity,  and  were  so  called  from  two  “Admonitions” 
addressed  "in*  1.372  to  Parliament,  the  first  by  two  of  Cartwright’s 
friends  and  the  second  by  himself, 
ad  mon'i  tor  (&d-m5n'T-ter),  n.  [L.]  Admonisher;  specif, 
[coju.],  an  Admonitioner.  —  ad-moni-to'rl-al  (-to'rl-dl),  a. 

Conscience  is  at  most  tunes  a  very  faithful  and  prudent  admon- 

1  tor.  Shenstone. 

ad-mon'i-to-ry  (-m<5ii'i-to-rT),  a.  [LL.  admonitorius.] 

That  conveys  admonition  ;  warning  or  reproving ;  as,  an 
admonitory  glance.  —  ad-mon'i  to-ri-ly  (-to-rl-lt),  adv. 
ad  nas'cent  (5d-nSs'£nt),  a.  [L.  adnascens ,  p.  pr.  of  ad- 
nasci  to  grow  to  or  on  ;  ad  -f-  nasci  to  be  born,  grow.] 
Growing  to  or  on  something  else.  “  An  adnascent  plant.” 
Evelyn.  —  adnas'cence  (-?ns),  n. 

ad'nate  (fid'nat),  a.  [L.  adnatus ,  p.  p.  of  adnasci.  See 
adnascent;  cf.  agnate.]  1.  Dot.  *£*  Zool.  Congenitally 
grown  together ;  —  used  generally  of  unlike  parts. 

2.  Zool.  Growing  with  one  side  adherent  to  a  stem  ;  — 
applied  to  the  lateral  zooids  of  corals,  etc. 
ad  nex'a  (5d-nSk'sa),  n.  pi.  [L.,  neut.  pi.  of  adnerus ,  p.  p. 
of  adnectere,  annectere ,  to  tie  or  bind  to.]  Anat.  Conjoined 
parts  ;  appendages  ;  as,  the  adnexa  of  the  uterus  are  the 
Fallopian  tubes  and  ovaries. 

a-do'  (d-doo'),  (1)  v.  in/.,  (2)  n.  [ME.  at  do,  northern  form 
for  to  do.  Cf.  affair.]  1.  To  do  ;  in  doing;  as,  there  is 
nothing  ado.  “  What  is  here  ado  f  ”  J.  Newton. 

2.  Doing;  trouble;  troublesome  business;  fuss;  bustle. 

With  much  ado ,  he  partly  kept  awake.  Dryden. 

Let ’s  follow  to  see  the  eiid  of  this  ado.  Shak. 

It  is  growing  .  .  needful  now  that  you  produce  something 
eternal,  without  making  so  much  ado  about  it.  Josiah  Royce. 
Syn.  —  See  stir. 

a-dc/be  (a-do'bS),  n.  [Sp.]  1.  An  unburnt  brick  dried  in 

the  sun ;  —  a  name  common  where  the  Spanish  have  set¬ 
tled,  as  in  Texas  and  New  Mexico. 

2.  Earth  from  which  unburnt  bricks  are  made,  esp.  in  the 
arid  regions  of  the  western  United  States ;  hence,  any 
alluvial  or  playa  clay  in  desert  or  arid  regions. 

3-  A  house  or  structure  made  of  such  bricks  or  clay. 

Shortly  we  eaw  a  little  broken  adobe ,  a  tumbled  brush  corral, 
the  plastered  gate  of  an  acequia,  and  the  blue  water  of  the  tank. 

K  Remington. 

4  The  Mexican  silver  dollar.  Colloq .,  Southwestern  U.  S. 
a-doT)e.  a.  Made  of  adobe  ;  —  hence  applied  colloquially  by 
Americans  to  any  of  varioustMexican  things;  as,  an  adobe 
dollar.  Colloq .,  Southwestern  U.  S. 
ad  o-les'cence  (fid'o-lSs'fns),  n.  [F.,  fr.  L.  adolescentia.] 

1.  State  or  process  of  grow  ing  up  from  childhood  to  man¬ 
hood  or  womanhood  ;  youth,  or  the  period  of  life  between 
puberty  and  maturity,  generally  considered  to  be  in  the 
male  sex  from  fourteen  to  twenty-five  years  of  age,  and 
in  the  female  sex  from  twelve  to  twenty-one.  Sometimes 
used  with  reference  to  the  lower  animals. 

2.  Phys.Geog.  Topographic  adolescence.  See  topographic. 
ad  o-les'cen-cy  (-15s'en-sT),  n.  Quality  or  state  of  being 

adolescent ;  youthfulness. 

ad'O-les'cent  (-ent),  a.  [L.  adolescent ,  p.  pr.  of  adolescere 
to  grow  up  to  ;  ad  incho.  olescere  to  grow  :  cf.  F.  ado¬ 
lescent.  See  adult.]  1.  Growing;  advancing  from  child¬ 
hood  to  maturity  ;  in  a  state  of  adolescence. 

2  Phys.  Geog.  Advancing  toward  a  full  adjustment  of 
slopes  to  existing  base  level ;  —  said  of  topography  and 
topographic  features,  as  valleys.  See  topographic  adoles¬ 
cence. 

Ad  o-na'i  (fid'o-na'i ;  d-do'ni),  n.  [Heb.  addndi ,  lit.,  my 
lord.]  A  Hebrew  name  for  God,  usually  translated  in  the 
Old  Testament  by  the  word  “  Lord.”  The  later  Jews,  as 
a  rule,  use  its  vowel  points  to  fill  out  the  tetragrammaton 
Ihvh,  “  the  incommunicable  name,”  and  in  reading  substi¬ 
tute  “  Adonai,”  except  when  Adonai  follows  or  precedes 
it  in  the  text,  when  it  is  pronounced  “  Elohirn.”  See 
tetragrammaton. 

AdO-na'is  (Jd'o-na'Ts),  n.  The  poet  Keats  (1705—1821 ) ;  — 
a  poetical  name  given  at  his  untimely  death  by  Shelley  in  a 
monody  entitled  “  Adonais,”  probably  to  hint  an  analogy 
between  Keats’s  fate  and  that  of  Adonis. 

Ad'O-ne'an  (-ne'dn),  a.  [L.  Adoneus.]  Pertaining  to 
Adonis;  Adonic.  ‘‘  Fair  Adonean  Venus.”  Faber. 

A-don'lc  (d-d5n'Tk),  a.  [F.  adonique :  cf.  L.  Adonium ,  n.] 
Relating  to  the  mythical  youth  Adonis,  famed  for  his 
beauty.  —  n.  An  Adonic  verse,  a  verse  consisting  of  a  dactyl 
and  a  spondee  or  trochee  ;  thus,  -  ~  ~  |  -  -,  or  -w|-y 
(see  prosody)  ;  —  said  to  have  been  named  from  its  use  in 
songs  at  the  Adonia.  It  is  chiefly  used  with  other  verse, 
a-don'i  din  (-T-dTn),  n.  Chem.  A  glucoside  obtained  as  a 
bitter  yellow  powder  from  Adonis  vernalis.  It  is  used  as  a 
cardiac  stimulant  and  as  a  diuretic. 


A-do'nls  (a-do'nts),  n.  [L.,  fr.  Gr.  *A5wi/t?.]  1.  Class. 

Myth.  A  beautiful  youth,  beloved  by  Aphrodite  (Venus). 
He  was  born  of  a  myrrh  tree  (or  his  mother,  Myrrh,  was 
changed  into  the  tree),  and  in  the  flush  of  youth  was  slain 
by  a  wild  boar  (in  later  versions  represented  as  sent  by  or 
embodying  the  jealous  Ares).  From  his  blood  sprang  the 
plant  Adonis.  So  great  was  Aphrodite’s  grief  that  the  gods 
required  him  to  spend  only  half  (or  one  third)  of  the  year 
in  Hades.  The  festival  of  Adonis  was  the  A-do'ni-a  (d-do'- 
iiT-d).  generally  held  at  midsummer,  at  which  the  women 
first  lamented  nis  death  and  afterwards  rejoiced  in  his  res¬ 
urrection.  At  this  festival  appeared  the  Gardens  of  Adonis, 
baskets  or  pots  of  earth  in  which  quick-growing  plants 
were  sown,  tended  for  eight  days,  allowed  to  wither,  and 
then  flung  into  the  sea.  or  into  springs,  along  with  images 
of  the  dead  Adonis.  The  myth  is  generally  interpreted  as 
symbolizing  the  annual  decay  and  recurrence  of  vegeta¬ 
tion.  Its  source  is  undoubtedly  Semitic,  the  Phoenician 
Adonis  being  the  same  as  the  Babylonian  Tamrnuz  (which 
see).  See  Aphrodite;  cf.  Attis. 

2.  A  preeminently  beautiful  young  man  ;  a  dandy. 

3.  [NL.]  Bot.  A  small  genus  of  ranunculaceous  plants, 
natives  of  Europe  and  Asia,  having  red  or  yellow  flowers 
with  5  sepals  and  5-15  petals  ;  —  so  named  because  fabled  to 
have  sprung  from  the  blood  of  Adonis.  A.  autumnalis ,  the 
plieasant’s-eye,  is  a  favorite  garden  plant. 

4.  [/.  c.]  A  style  of  wig  worn  in  the  18th  century. 
A-dO'nlst  (d-dd'nTst),  n.  One  who  maintains  that  the  points 

of  the  Hebrew  word  translated  “Jehovah”  are  really  the 
vowel  points  of  the  word  “  Adonai.”  See  Adonai. 
a  do'nite  (-nit),  n.  Chem.  A  crystalline  pentaliydric  alco¬ 
hol,  C5H7(OH)6,  occurring  in  Adonis  vernalis. 
a-door'  (d-dor')  )  adv.  [a-  -|-  door.']  At  the  door  ;  of  the 
a-doors'  (-dorz')  j  door  ;  as,  out  adoors.  Obs.  Shak. 
ad-op'er-ate  (5d-5p'er-at),  v.  t.  [LL.  adoperatus,  p.  p.  of 
adoperari  to  use.]  To  use  ;  employ.  Rare.  —  ad-op/er-a'- 
tion  (  -a'shdn),  7i.  Rare. 

a  dopt'  (d-d5pt'), v.t.;  a-dopt'ed  ;  a-dopt'ing.  [L.  adoptare  ; 
ad  -\-optareto  choose,  desire  :  cf.  F.  adopter.  See  option.] 

1.  To  take  by  choice  into  a  relationship,  as  child,  heir, 
friend,  citizen,  etc.;  esp.,  to  take  voluntarily  (a  child  of 
other  parents)  to  be  in  the  place  of,  or  as,  one’s  own  child. 
The  chief  reason  for  adopting  a  child  in  antiquity,  as  in  Baby¬ 
lonia,  Egypt,  India,  Greece,  and  Rome,  and  now  among  some 
peoples,  is  to  provide  for  the  continuance  of  the  rites  of  the 
family  cult.  Under  the  Roman  law  the  adopted  child  came 
under  the  potestas  of  his  adopted  parent;  he  became  incapable  of 
inheriting  from  his  own  blood  relatives,  the  oldest  and  most 
formal  method  of  adoption  being  the  a  r  rogation ,  and  the  later 
that  called  merely  adoption.  Among  modern  nations  the  adopted 
child  is  in  general  treated  the  same  as  an  own  child. 

2.  To  take  or  receive  as  one’s  own  (what  is  not  so  naturally) ; 
to  select  and  take  or  approve  ;  as,  to  adopt  the  view  or 
policy  of  another  ;  these  resolutions  were  adopted. 

3.  To  give  for  adoption  ;  to  attach.  Obs. 

Syn.  —  Receive,  accept,  choose,  take  up;  welcomel  at¬ 
tach  one’s  self  to.  — Adopt,  embrace,  espouse  come  into 
comparison  with  reference  to  opinions,  policies,  or  prac¬ 
tices.  Adopt  stresses  the  idea  of  making  voluntarily  one’s 
own  what  (it  is  usually  implied)  one  owes  in  some  fashion  to 
another;  as,  to  adopt  the  Fabian  policy,  to  adopt  the  ten¬ 
ets  of  a  party,  the  methods  of  a  school.  Embrace  adds  to 
adopt  the  implication  of  eager  or  joyful  acceptance  ;  as,  to 
embrace  Christianity,  “  we  must  embrace  this  gentle  offer 
of  the  perilous  time  ”  (Shak.).  Espouse  adds  the  further 
implication  of  close  attachment  to  the  cause  adopted,  and 
participation  in  its  fortunes ;  as,  to  espouse  a  friend’s  quar¬ 
rel.  “  I  never  espoused  any  party  with  violence  ”  (Specta¬ 
tor).  See  take. 

My  canon  is,  there  is  no  plagiarism  when  he  who  adopts  has 
proved  that  he  could  originate  what  he  adopts ,  and  a  great  deal 
more.  E.  Fitzgerald 

I  embrace  the  purpose  of  God,  and  the  doom  assigned. 

Tennyson 

The  names  of  the  knights  who  intended  to  joust,  with  the  side 
which  each  chose  to  espouse.  Scott. 

a  dopt',  v.  i.  Euchre.  To  accept  as  trumps  the  suit  of  the 
card  turned  up ;  —  said  of  the  dealer, 
a-dopt'ed  (d-d5p'tSd  ;  -tTd),  p.  a.  Taken  by  adoption  ; 
as,  an  adopted  son,  citizen,  word.  —  a-dopt'ed-ly,  adv. 
a-dopt'er  (d-dSp'ter),  n.  1.  One  who  adopts. 

2.  Chem.  An  adapter. 

a-dop'tion  (d-d5p'sh?/n),  n.  [L.  adopiio  ;  akin  to  adoptare 
to  adopt :  cf.  F.  adoption.]  Act  of  adopting,  or  state  of 
being  adopted  ;  specif.  :  a  Voluntary  acceptance  of  a  child 
of  other  parents  to  be  the  same  as  one’s  own  child.  See 
adopt,  v.  t.,  1. 

The  blessing  brought  by  Christ  in  the  fullness  of  the  time  is 
called  a r /opt ion  (Gal.  iv.  .5),  and  this  seems  to  indicate  that  St. 
Paul  holds  the  sonship,  of  which  he  is  speaking,  to  he  founded 
on  the  covenant  promise  of  God,  and  not  on  the  natural  relation  to 
God  ol  all  men  as  such  ...  It  is,  as  the  whole  context  shows, 
a  position  bestowed  by  a  disposition  or  covenant  of  God,  and 
througli  a  redemption  by  Christ.  Diet,  of  Bible 

b  Admission  to  a  more  intimate  relation;  reception;  as, 
the  adoption  of  persons  into  hospitals  or  monasteries. 

Those  friends  thou  hast,  and  their  ai/ojition  tried, 

Grapple  them  to  thy  soul  with  hoops  of  steel.  Shak. 

C  The  choosing  and  making  that  to  be  one’s  own  which 
originally  was  not  so  ;  acceptance ;  as,  the  adoption  of 
opinions.  Jer.  Taylor. 

Adoption  Controversy.  Theol.  The  controversy  begin¬ 
ning  in  the  8th  century  over  the  doctrine  of  adoptiomsm. 


a-dop'tlon-ism  (d-d5p'shun-Tz’m),  n.  Theol.  The  doctrine, 
which  arose  in  Spain  under  the  bishops  Felix  of  Urgel  and 
Elipandus  of  Toledo  in  the  8tli  century,  that  Christ  was 
the  Son  of  God  as  to  his  human  nature  only  by  adoption  or 
by  name,  but  truly  so  as  to  his  divine  nature.  Adoptionism 
was  condemned  by  Pope  Hadrian  and  by  Alcuin,  Paulinus,  and 
others  in  three  synods  under  Charlemagne,  at  Ratisbon,  a  d.  792, 
Frankfort,  794,  and  Aix-la-Chapelle,  71*9.  —  a-dop'tion-ist,  n. 
a  dop'tlve  (a-dop'tlv),  a.  [L.  adoptivus :  cf.  F.  adopiif.] 
Pertaining  to  adoption  ;  made  or  acquired  by  adoption; 
fitted  to  adopt ;  as,  an  adoptive  father  ;  an  adoptive  child, 
adoptive  arms.  Her.  See  arms  of  adoption.— a.  emperors, 
the  Roman  emperors  Nerva,  Trajan,  Hadrian,  Antoninus 
Pius,  and  Marcus  Aurelius ;  —  so  called  because  each  of  the 
last  four  was  the  adopted  son  of  his  predecessor, 
a -dor'a-ble  (d-dor'd-bT),  a.  [L .adorabi/is:  c i.F.  adora¬ 
ble.]  1.  Deserving  to  be  adored  ;  worthy  of  divine  honors. 

The  adorable  Author  of  Christianity.  Cheyne. 
2.  Worthy  of  the  utmost  love,  respect,  or  admiration. 

—  a-dor  a  bil'i  ty  (-bll'T-tT),  a-dor'a  ble  ness,  n.  — 
a  dor'a  bly,  adv. 

ad  o-ra'tion  (Sd'o-ra'shwn),  n.  [L.  adoratio  :  cf.  F.  adora¬ 
tion.]  1.  Act  of  paying  honor  to  a  divine  being  ;  worship 
paid  to  God;  act  of  addressing  as  a  god  ;  specif.,  R.  C. 
Ch .,  any  of  the  three  kinds  of  worship,  latria,  dulia,  and 
hyperdulia,  esp.  latria. 

The  more  immediate  objects  of  popular  adoration  amongst  the 
heathens  were  deified  human  beings  Farmer. 

The  Catholic  may  answer  .  .  .  that  we  adore  God  alone  with 
latria  or  supreme  adoration ,  and  that  to  Him  alone  we  offer  the 
sacrifice  of  the  Mass  Gath.  Diet. 

2-  Homage  paid  to  one  in  high  esteem  ;  profound  venera¬ 
tion  ;  intense  regard  and  love;  fervent  devotion. 

3-  A  method  of  electing  a  pope  by  the  expression  of  hom¬ 
age  from  two  thirds  of  the  conclave. 

4.  Art  &  Ai'chseol.  A  representation  of  persons  in  the  act 
of  adoration,  as  in  paintings,  reliefs,  medals,  etc. 

Syn.  —  See  reverence. 

adoration  of  the  cross,  R.  C.  Ch.,  the  part  of  the  service  of 
Good  Friday  in  which  the  cross  is  adored  by  the  clergy 
and  people.  It  follows  the  prayers, 
a-dore'  (d-dor'),  v.  t.  ;  a-dored'  (d-dord');  a-dor'ing  (d-dor'- 
Tng).  [F.  adorer ,  fr.  L.  adorare  ;  ad  -j-  orare  to  speak, 
pray.  In  ME.  existed  also  auuren,  fr.  OF.  aorer,  L.  ado- 
rare.  Cf.  orison,  oration.]  1.  To  worship  with  profound 
reverence;  to  pay  divine  honors  to;  to  honor  as  a  deity  or 
as  divine  ;  to  pay  adoration  to. 

Bishops  and  priests,  .  .  .  bearing  the  host,  which  he  IJames  II.] 
publicly  adored.  Smollett. 

2  To  love  in  the  highest  degree;  to  regard  with  the  ut¬ 
most  esteem  and  affection  ;  to  idolize. 

The  great  mass  of  the  population  abhorred  Popery  and  adored 
Monmouth.  Macaulay. 

a-dore',  V.  i.  To  render  adoration  ;  to  express,  or  be  filled 
with,  fervent  devotion  ;  to  worship.  “  To  bend,  to  trem¬ 
ble,  and  adore .”  Shelley. 

a-dor'er  (d-dor'er),  n.  One  who  adores  ;  a  worshiper. 

I  profess  myself  her  adorer ,  not  her  friend.  Shak. 

a-dorn'  (d-d8rn'),  v.  t.  ;  a-dorneb'  (d-d6rnd')  ;  a-dorn'ing. 
[ME.  adornen,  adoumen ,  OF.  adomer,  for  earlier  aoimer 
(whence  a  ME.  aournen),  fr.  L.  adornare  ;  ad  -f-  ornare  to 
furnish,  embellish.  See  ornate.]  To  deck  or  dress  with 
ornaments  ;  to  embellish  ;  to  set  off  to  advantage  ;  to  ren¬ 
der  pleasing  or  attractive. 

As  a  bride  adometh  herself  with  her  jewels.  Is.  lxi  10. 
At  church,  with  meek  and  unaffected  grace, 

His  looks  adorned  the  venerable  place.  Goldsmith 
Syn.  —  Beautify,  dignify,  grace;  enrich,  emblazon,  gar¬ 
nish,  bedeck,  array,  attire. —Adorn,  ornament,  decorate, 
embellish,  deck,  with  the  corresponding  nouns,  agree  in 
the  idea  of  enhanced  or  added  beauty.  Adorn  is  a  term  of 
higher  connotation  than  the  rest,  and  may  imply  the  add¬ 
ing  of  a  beauty  other  than  external  or  material ;  as,  “  while 
Earth  herself  is  adorning ”  (Wordsworth)’,  a  character 
adorned  with  every  grace.  Ornament  and  decorate  imply 
the  addition  of  some  pleasing  adjunct,  usually  external : 
as,  “Whose  bridle  was  ornamented  with  silver  bells” 
(Scott) ;  “  Escutcheons  .  .  .  decorated  the  columns  ”  ( Mot- 
ley).  But  ornament,  unlike  decorate,  may  be  used  in  a 
sense  approaching  that  of  adorn ;  as,  “the  ornament  of  a 
meek  and  quiet  spirit  ”  (1  Pet.  iii.  4) ;  “  That  sweet  orna¬ 
ment  which  truth  doth  give  ”  (Shak.).  Embellish  implies 
either  the  enhancing  of  effect,  often  by  modification  rather 
than  mere  addition  (as,  to  embellish  one’s  style  with  im¬ 
agery,  a  missal  with  illuminations),  or  the  addition  of  ad¬ 
ventitious,  sometimes  even  gaudy  or  fictitious,  ornament, 
for  the  sake  of  a  telling  impression  ;  as,  a  highly  embellished 
tale.  To  deck  is  to  cover  or  clothe  with  tnat  which  deco¬ 
rates,  and  often  suggests  gayety  or  finery  ;  as,  “  He  likes 
to  deck  out  his  little  person  in  splendor  and  fine  colors” 
(Thackeray);  “ Decking  with  liquid  pearl  the  bladed 
grass”  (Shak.). 

The  armorial  ensigns  which,  in  the  times  of  chivalry,  adonied 
the  crest  and  shield  of  the  soldier,  are  now  become  an  empty 
decoration.  *  Gibbon. 

As  the  very  word  ornament  indicates  what  is  in  itself  nonessen¬ 
tial,  so  the  “  one  beauty  ”  of  all  literary  style  is  of  its  very  essence, 
and  independent  .  .  of  all  removable  decoration  If'.  Pater. 

Matter  in  itself  capable  of  no  other  embellishment  than  purity  of 
diction,  and  harmony  of  versification,  can  give  to  it.  Coivper. 

Three-mast  vessels,  decked  out  with  their  colors.  Gray. 
a-dorn'ment  (-m?nt),  n.  [Cf.  OF.  adornement.  See  adorn.] 
An  adorning;  an  ornament;  a  decoration. 


ad-mon'ish-ment,  n.  Admoni¬ 
tion.  Rare.  [/fc/’.  S/i.  I 

ad-mon'isht.  Admonished. | 
ad'mo-ni'tion-ist ( ftd  m(5-nl sh '- 
tin-),  n.  A n  admonitioner.  ( .S/>. I 
ad-mon'i-tiv.  Admonitive.  Ref.  | 
ad-mon'i-tive(&d-m5n'T-tTv),  a. 
Admonitory.  Rare.  Barrow. 
—  ad-mon'I-tive-ly.  adc 
ad-monri-trix,  n.  IL.]  Fern,  of 

ADMONITOK. 

admont.  -f  adamant. 

ad-mor  ti-za'tion,  n.  LLL.  ad- 

mortizatio .]  Law.  =  amor¬ 
tization. 

ad-mount'.  amount. 

ad-move' ( ftd-moo v'),  r.  U  [ L. 
ad  move  re .]  1.  To  move  or  con¬ 
duct  to  or  toward.  Obs. 

2.  To  advance.  Latirnsm. 
admr.  Abbr.  Administrator, 
admrx.,  admx.  Abbr.  Adminis¬ 
tratrix. 

adn-.  For  forms  in  adn-  see 
those  in  ann-. 

Ad'na(ad'nd)  Bib. 
ad  nau'se-amOid  nfi'shP-Em). 
L.  1  To  nausea;  so  as  to  disgust, 
adnect.  f  annect. 
ad  ne-go'ti-a  (nP-gd'shT  -d). 
L.J  For  business  affairs. 


ad-nerv'al  (fid  -  nQr'vtfl),  a. 
If id-  4-  nerval.  ]  P  h  y  s  i  o  l. 
Toward  the  nerve  ;  —  said  of 
electrical  currents  passing 
through  a  muscle  fiber  toward 
the  nerve  or  nerve  ending, 
ad-nex'ion.  -f*  annexion. 
adnichilate.  +  annihilate. 
ad-nom'i-nal  <  fld-nbm'l-nal),  a. 
(L.  ad  to  4-  noinen  noun.  ]  Gram 
Of  or  pert,  to  an  adnoun  ;  adjec¬ 
tival.  —  ad  nom'i  nal-ly.  adv. 
ad-nom  i-na'tion  (-na'sh?Zn)«  v. 
[L.  adnominatio,  -on is.  1  Paro¬ 
nomasia,  or  punning.  Rare. 

II  ad  non  e'xe-cu'ta  (ck  sP-kQ'- 
t/>).  |L.]  Lam.  For  the  things 
not  executed  (by  an  executor), 
ad-note',  r.  t.  [.See  annotate.] 
To  note;  observe.  Obs. 
ad'noun'.  n.  [ad-  4-  noun.'] 
Gram.  An  adjective,  specif,  one 
used  substantively.  Rare. 
ad-nounce'.  +  announce. 
ad-nu'bi-lat  ed  (Sd-nQ'bY-lat'- 
Pd),  a.  [L.  athinbilatus ,  p.  p.] 
Clouded;  obscured  Rare. 
ad-nul'.  f  ANNUL, 
ad-num'ber,  v.  t.  [ad-  4-  num¬ 
ber.]  To  number;  count  in.  Obs. 
||  ad  o'cu-los  (fid  Ok'O-lOs).  [L.] 


To  the  eyes;  as,  to  perform  a 
demonstration  ad  oculos. 
ad'o-les'cent,  n.  A  youth. 
A-dolph'  (d-d61f'), '  A-dol'phus 
(d-dQl'ftZs),  n,  [L.  Adolphus ,  of 
G.  origin;  cf.  G.  Adolf,  OHG. 
Adolf,  Ad ul f,  Athauff:  cf.  F. 
Adolphe.]  Lit.,  noble  wolf ;  that 
is,  noble  hero  ;  —  masc.  prop, 
name.  L  Adolphus  (d-dOl'fi/s); 
F.  Adolphe  (a'uolf');  It.  Adolfo 
(ii-dSl'id)  ;  Sp.  Adolfo  (ii-doi'- 
fo);  Pg.  A<fo1pho  (a-dhl'lft)  ; 
G  Adolf,  Adolph  (a'd61f).  — 
Dim.  Dolphus,  Dolph. 

Adon.  u.  IF.,  fr.  L.  Adon.] 
Adonis;  hence,  a  fop.  Obs. 
A-do'ni-a  ( d-do'nT-a),  n. pi.  I L., 
fr.  Gr.  ’ASujiaa.]  See  Adonis- 
Ad  o-ni'a  (&d  P-nI'd).  D.  Bib. 
A-do'ni-ad  (d-dd'nl-fid),  n.  A 
metrical  composition  dealing 
with  Adonis.  Browning. 

A-do'ni-an  (-fin),  a.  Adonic. 
Ad'o-ni'as  ( fld'P-nl'fZs).  D.  Bib. 
A-don'i-can  (d-d5n'T-kdn).  Bib. 
Ad  o-ni'jah  (fid  (A-nT'jd).  Bib. 
Ad'o-ni'kam  (-kdm).  Bib. 
A-do'ni-be'zec  (a-do'nl-be'zPk), 
J).  Bib. 

A-do'ni-be'zek.  Bib. 


Ad  o-ni'ram  (fid'o-nl'rrtm),  n. 
[Heb.  Addinram.]  Lit.,  the  lord 
is  high;  —  masc.  prop,  name 
A-do'nis.  Lord;  —  used  as  a  title. 
D.  Bib. 

A-do  ni-se'dec  (d-do  nl-se'dfik). 
D.  Bib. 

ad'o-nize,  v.  t.  tf  i.  [Cf.  F.  ado- 
niser. ]  To  beautify;  dandify. 
Rare. 

A-do  ni-ze'dek  (d-d  o'n  I-z  e'- 

drk).  Bib. 

a-dopt'a-ble  (d-dQp'td-b’l).  a 
See  -mile.  —  a-dopfc  a-bil'i-ty 
(-lUl'Y-tY),  n. 

a-dopt'ant,  a.  Adopting  —  n. 
One  that  adopts.  Ran  . 
a-dopt'ate.  r.  t.  [L.  adoptatus, 
i).  p.  ot  at  top  tare  See  about  ] 
To  adopt.  Obs.  tf  R. 
a-dopt'a-tive  (-tYv),  a.  Of  or 
pertaining  to  adoption, 
a-dopt  ee'  (d-d5p  te'),  n.  One 
who  is  adopted. 

a-dop'tian  (a-dOp'shdn),  a. 
Theol.  Ot,  pertaining  to,  or  form¬ 
ing,  the  doetrine  of  adoption- 
ism.  —  a-dop'tian-ism  (-Yz’m), 
n.  —  a-dop'tfan-ist.  n. 
a-dop'tion-al,  a.  Of  or  pertain¬ 
ing  to  adoption. 


a-dop'tious,  a.  Adopted.  Obs. 

Shak. 

a-dop'tiv  Adoptive.  Ref.  Sp. 
a-dop'tive-ly,  adv.  of  adou- 
tivk. 

||  ad  o'pus  (me'um,  tu'um,  su'- 

um).  [L.]  Lit.,  tor  (my,  your, 
his)  profit  or  advantage;  —  a 
phrase  formerly  usea  where 
modern  law  has  for  the  use  of 
(me,  you,  him),  and  sometimes 
denoting  the  relation  of  princi¬ 
pal  and  agent.  See  use. 

||  a'dor  (a'dfir),  n.  [L  |  Spelt, 
a  kind  of  grain. 

A-do'ra  (  d-do'rd).  Bib. 
a-dor'a^bl.  Adorable  Ref.  Sp. 
Ad^ra'ini  (fid'o-ra/Ym).  Bib. 
ad-o'ral  (fld-o'rf/l),  a.  [a<l-  4- 
oral.  1  Anat  if  Zool.  Near  the 
mouth;  as,  adoral  cilia-  —  //. 
An  adoral  plate,  ossicle,  or  other 
part.  —  ad-o'ral-iy,  adv. 
A-do'ram  (d-do'rdm).  Bib. 

Ad  o-ran'tes  (fid'o-rfin'tez),  n. 
)>/.  [L.,  adoring  ones.]  Eccl. 
Hist.  The  members  of  a  Socin- 
ian  party  that  held  that  the  ad¬ 
oration  of  Christ  was  lawful, 
those  holding  the  opposite  opin¬ 
ion  being  called  Nonadorantes. 


a-dor'a-to-iy  (d-dor'd-to-rY;  d- 
dflr'd-),  w.  [LL.  adoratomum.] 
A  place  ot  adoration, 
a-dore',  r.  t.  To  adorn.  Obs. 
a-dore'ment,  n.  Adoration  Obs 
II  a^o'rer'  le  vea^  d’or'  (a'- 
diVra'  1?  v5'  dtir').  [  F.  ]  To  wor¬ 
ship  the  golden  calf,  i.  e  ,  riches, 
a-dor'ing-ly.  adv .  of  adoring, 
p.  pr.  of  ADORE, 
a-dorn',  n.  Adornment.  Obs. 
a-dorn',  a.  lit.  adoro.] 
Adorned;  decorated.  Obs. 
a-dorn 'ate,  r.  t.  To  adorn.  Obs. 
—  ad  or-na'tion,  n.  Ohs. 
a-dornd'.  Adorned.  Ref.  Sp. 
a-dorn'er,  n.  One  who  adorns, 
a-dorn'ing-ly,  adv.  of  adorning, 
p.  pr.  of  adorn. 

ad-os^u-la'tion  (fid-hs'kfl-la'' 
Bhi/n),  n.  [L.  ad oscular i,  ad - 
osculatns,  to  kiss.]  Zool  Im¬ 
pregnation  by  external  contact, 
without  intromission. 

||  a  dos  s^e'  (u'diVsa';  d-dfis'S), 
a-dossed'  (d-dOst'),  a.  [F.  a- 
dossee,  fern,  of  adossC  ad- 
dorsed.]  Her.  =■  addorskd. 

J|  ad  os'ti-um  ec-cle'si-ae  (fid 
Os'tY-um  P-kle'zY-e).  [L.]  Law. 
See  dower. 


food,  foot ;  out,  oil ;  chair  ;  go  ;  sing,  iijk  ;  then,  thin  ;  nature,  verdure  (250) ;  K  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144) ;  boN ;  yet ;  zh  =  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Guidr. 

Full  explanations  of  Abbreviations,  Signs,  etc.,  immediately  precede  the  Vocabulary. 
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ADUNCATED 


a  down'  (d-doun')t  adv.  [ME.  adun ,  adoun ,  adune ,  AS.  0/ 
</u7ie  off  the  hill.  See  a-.  3  ;  down.]  From  a  higher  to  a 
lower  situation ;  downward  ;  down,  to  or  on  the  ground. 
Archaic .  “  Thrice  did  she  sink  adown."  Spenser. 

a  down',  prep.  Down.  Archaic  or  Poetic.  u  A  down  life’s 
latter  days.”  M.  Arnold. 

Her  hair  adown  her  shoulders  loosely  lay  displayed.  Prior. 
A-dOX'a  (d-dSk'sd),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  a6o£os  inglorious,  ob¬ 
scure  ;  a-  not  6o£a  glory.]  Bot.  A  genus  of  plants  consti¬ 
tuting  the  family  Adoxaceie.  A.  moschatellina ,  the  only 
species,  is  the  moschatel. 

Ad  OX-a'ce-®  (Sd'iSk-sa'se-e),  n.  pi.  [NL.]  Bot.  A  family  of 
herbs  (order  Rubiales),  distinguished  from  the  Caprifoli- 
aceae  by  having  the  stamens  inserted  in  pairs  on  the  tube 
of  the  corolla.  — ad  ox  a'ceous  (-shiis),  a. 
ad-press'  (Xd-prSs'),  v.  t.  [L.  adpressus ,  p.  p.  of  adpri- 
mere.']  To  press  close  (to  or  against) ;  to  lay  flat. 

The  ear  is  comparatively  small,  and  is  adpressed  to  the  side  of 
the  head.  F.  E.  Beddard. 

ad  pro  mis'sion  (Sd'pro-mTsh'&n),  n.  [L.  adpromitlere  to 
promise  in  addition  to  ;  cf.  L.  adpromissor  a  surety.  See 
ad-  ;  promise.]  Rom.  t£*  Civil  Laic.  A  contract  or  relation 
of  suretyship.  At  Roman  law  there  were  five  forms  of  adpromis- 
sion  —  sponsion,  fidepromission,  fidejussion,  mandatum,  and 
pactum  de  constitute,  or  constituta  pecunia. 

A-dras'tus  (d-drSs'tMs),  A-dras'tos  (-t5s),  n.  [L.  Adras- 
tus ,  fr.  Gr.  ’’ASpao-ro?.]  Gr.  Myth.  A  king  of  Argos, 
leader  of  the  expedition  of  the  Seven  against  Thebes  and 
sole  survivor  ot  the  Seven.  Beholding  the  deaths  of  his  sons-in- 
law  caused  him  to  become  permanently  pale. 

Ad  vastus  in  tragedy  is  always  a  type  of  somewhat  proverbial 
eloquence,  a  superior  Polonius.  Gilbert  Murray. 

a  dreamed'  (a-dremd'),  a-dreamt'  (a-drgmt'),^.  p.  [a-  4- 
dream .]  Visited  by  a  dream  ; —  used  in  the  phrase,  To  be 
adreamed,  to  dream.  Obs. 

Wilt  thou  believe  me,  sweeting?  by  this  light  I  was  adreamt 
on  thee  too.  J.  Webster 

ad-re'nal  (5d-re'ndl),  a.  A-  n.  \ad--\- renal. Suprarenal, 
ad-re'nal-lne  (-re'nfil-Tn;  -en),  n.  Alsoad-re'nal-ln  (-In). 
Physiol.  Chem.  A  crystalline  substance,  C9H1303N,  ob¬ 
tained  from  suprarenal  extract,  of  which  it  is  regarded  as 
the  active  principle.  It  is  used  in  medicine  as  a  stimulant 
and  haemostatic. 

A'drl-an  (a'drT-dn),  a.  [L.  Adrianus ,  Hadrianus."]  Of  or 
pertaining  to  the  Adriatic  Sea;  as,  Adrian  billows. 
A'dri-at'ic  (a'drt-St'Tk  ;  Sd'rT-),  a.  [L.  Adriaticus ,  Hadri- 
aticus ,  fr.  Adria  or  Hadria ,  a  town  of  the  Veneti.]  Des¬ 
ignating,  or  of  or  pertaining  to,  the  sea  of  which  the  north¬ 
western  part  is  known  as  the  Gulf  of  Venice. 

Adriatic  fig,  a  type  of  cultivated  fig  which  does  not  mature 
the  first  crop  without  caprification.  —  A.  oak,  the  Turkey 
oak.  —  A.  race,  Ethnol .,  a  race  of  people  so  named  by  J. 
Deniker  from  their  chief  habitat  along  the  northern 
Adriatic,  esp.  in  Bosnia,  Dalmatia,  and  Croatia.  They  are 
among  the  tallest  and  the  most  brachycephalic  of  peoples ; 
they  nave  brown  or  black  wavy  hair,  straight  or  aquiline 
nose,  and  somewhat  tawny  skin, 
a  drift'  (a-drTft'),  adv.  dk  a.  [a-  on  -f-  drift .]  Floating  at 
random  ;  drifting  ;  at  the  mercy  of  wind  and  waves.  Also  fig. 

So  on  the  sea  she  shall  be  set  adrift.  Dry  den. 

Were  from  their  daily  labor  turned  adrift.  Wordsworth. 

Whole  nations  of  them  breaking  up  from  their  homes  and  again 
adrift  upon  the  world.  Froude. 

a  droit'  (d-droit'),  a.  [F.  adroit ;  a  (L.  ad)  -f-  droit  straight, 
right,  fr.  L.  directus ,  p.  p.  of  diriyere.  See  direct.]  Dex¬ 
terous  in  the  use  of  the  hands  or  in  the  exercise  of  the 
mental  faculties ;  exhibiting  skill  and  readiness  in  avoiding 
danger  or  escaping  difficulty  ;  ready  in  invention  or  execu¬ 
tion  ; —  of  persons  or  acts  ;  as,  an  adroit  mechanic;  an 
adroit  reply.  “  Adroit  in  the  application  of  the  telescope.” 
Horsley.  “  He  was  adroit  in  intrigue.”  Macaulay. 

Syn.  — Skillful,  expert,  ready,  clever,  deft;  ingenious, 
cunning,  ready-witted.  See  dexterous. 
a  droit'iy,  adv.  Ill  an  adroit  manner;  with  dexterity, 
a-droit'ness.  n.  Quality  or  state  of  being  adroit ;  skill  and 
readiness  ;  dexterity  ;  address, 
ad-ru'e  (5d-rdo'a),  n.  [Prob.  native  name.]  The  guinea 
rush  ;  also,  its  root,  which  is  used  as  an  autiemetic,  anthel¬ 
mintic,  and  stomachic. 

a-dry'  (d-dri'),  adv.  &  a.  [o-  on  -f  dry.~\  Dry  or  thirsty, 
ad  sci  ti'tlous  (Sd'sT-tTsh'Ms),  a.  [L.  adscitus ,  p.  p.  of  ad- 
sciscere ,  asciscere ,  to  take  knowingly  ;  ad  -f-  sciscere  to  seek 
to  know,  ajfprove,  scire  to  know.]  Supplemental  ;  addi¬ 
tional  ;  adventitious  ;  ascititious.  “  Adscititious  evidence.” 
Bowring.  —  ad  scl-ti'tious-ly,  adv. 

ad'seript  (Sd'sknpt),  a.  [L.  adscriptus ,  p.  p.  of  adscribere 
to  enroll.  See  ascribe.]  1.  Attached  (to  the  soil) ;  — said 


of  serfs  bound  to  the  soil  so  that  the  right  to  their  service 
passes  with  the  transfer  of  the  land. 

2  Written  after;  as,  iota  adscript. 
ad'seript  (Sd'skript),  n.  An  adscript  serf, 
ad-scrip'tlon  (Sd-skrTp'shdu),  n.  [See  adscript,  ascrip¬ 
tion.]  1.  Ascription.  Rare. 

2.  State  of  being  added,  annexed,  or  bound,  as  of  adscript 
serfs,  or  of  an  estate  burdened  with  a  duty, 
ad  sorb'  (5d-s6rb'),  v.  t.  To  condense  by  adsorption, 
ad-sorp'tion  (Sd-sSrp'shdn),  n.  [L.  ad  to  -f-  sorbere  to  suck 
in.  Cf.  absorption.]  A  common  phenomenon  consisting 
in  the  adhesion  of  the  molecules  of  gases  or  dissolved  sub¬ 
stances  to  the  surfaces  of  solid  bodies,  resulting  in  a  rela¬ 
tively  high  concentration  of  the  gas  or  solution  at  the  place 
of  contact.  — ad-sorp'tive  (-ttv),  a. 

ad  stip'u  late  (5d-stTp'u-lat),  r.  i.  [L.  adstipulatus ,  p.  p. 
of  adstipulari.  See  ad-,  stipulate  ]  Rom.  Law.  To  act 
as  adstipulator.  —  ad-stip  U  la'tion  ( -la'slmn),  n. 
ad-stip'u-la  tor  (-la'ter),  n.  [L.]  Rom.  Law.  An  addi¬ 
tional  party  made  accessory  to  a  promise  or  contract  in 
order  to  provide  an  agent  or  attorney  to  evade  the  rule 
that  no  one  could  sue  except  the  creditor  himself,  which 
obtained  until  the  formulary  procedure  was  introduced, 
or  to  evade  the  rule  that  a  man  could  not  make  an  agree¬ 
ment  to  take  effect  after  his  death,  this  latter  rule  being 
done  away  with  by  Justinian’s  time.  The  adstipulator 
could  receive  and  exact  payment  independently  of  the  stip¬ 
ulator,  but  was  accountable  to  him  for  what  was  received, 
ad  SU'ki  bean  (Sd-soo'kT  ;  Sd-zoo'-).  [Jap .adzuki.~\  A  cul¬ 
tivated  variety  of  the  Asiatic  gram,  now  introduced  into 
the  United  States.  See  gram,  a  bean, 
ad  u  la'ri  a  (5dji-la'rT-d),  n.  [From  Adula ,  a  mountain 
group  in  Switzerland.]  Min.  A  transparent  or  translucent 
variety  of  orthoclase,  which  includes  a  kind  of  moonstone, 
ad'u-late  (5dM5-lat),  v.  t. ;  ad'u-lat  ei>  (-lat'6d) ;  ad'u-lat'- 
ing  (-Tug).  [L.  adulalus ,  p.  p.  of  adufari.']  To  flatter  in  a 
servile  way.  Byron. 

ad  U  la'tion  (Sdjj-la'shini),  n.  [F  ,  fr.  L.  adidatio.']  Ser¬ 
vile  flattery  ;  praise  in  excess,  or  beyond  what  is  merited. 
Think’st  thou  the  fiery  fever  will  go  out 
With  titles  blown  from  adulation  f  Shak. 

Syn.— See  compliment. 

ad'U  la'tor  (SdMi-la'ter),  n.  [L.  :  cf.  F.  adulateur.]  A  ser¬ 
vile  or  hypocritical  flatterer.  Carlyle. 

ad'u-lato-ry  (-ld-to-rT),  a.  [L.  adulator  ins .  cf.  OF.  ad u- 
latoire.~\  Containing  excessive  praise  or  compliment; 
servilely  praising  ;  flattering  ;  as,  an  adulatory  address. 

A  mere  rant  of  adula tory  freedom  ~  Burke 

A-dul'lam  (d-dul'dm),  n.  Bib.  The  Canaanitish  city  from 
which  the  Cave  of  Adullam  (see  under  cave)  was  named. 
A-dul'lam  lte  (-it),  n.  1.  Bib.  A  native  or  inhabitant 
of  the  ancient  city  of  Adullam. 

2.  Eng.  Politics.  One  of  a  group  of  seceders  from  the  Lib¬ 
eral  party  in  1866.  See  Cave  of  Adullam. 
a  dult'  (a-dult'),  a.  {L.  adu/tus,  p.  p.  of  adolescere ,  akin 
to  alere  to  nourish  :  cf.  F.  adulte.  See  old.]  Having  ar¬ 
rived  at  maturity,  or  attained  full  size  and  strength  ;  ma¬ 
tured  ;  as,  an  adult  person  or  plant ;  an  adult  age. 
adult',  n.  A  verson,  animal,  or  plant  grown  to  full  size 
and  strength  one  who  has  reached  maturity.  In  the 
common  law  le  term  is  applied  to  persons  of  full  age  ;  in 
the  civil  law,  to  males  after  the  age  of  fourteen  and  to 
females  after  twelve  ;  in  the  Mohammedan  law  of  India, 
to  males  or  females  after  the  age  of  fifteen.  See  age,  n..  3. 
a  dul'ter  ant  (d-dul'ter-Gnt),  ?/.  [L.  adulterous,  p.  pr.  of 

adulterare .]  That  which  adulterates,  —  a.  Adulterating  ; 
as,  adulterant  agents  and  processes. 

a-dul'ter-ate  (-at),  r.  t.;  a-dul'ter-at'ed  (-at'gd;  -Id); 
a-dul'ter-at'ing  (-at'Tng).  [L.  adulte ratus,  p.  p.  of  adul¬ 
terare,  prob.  fr.  ad- f-  alter  other,  and  so  to  approach  an¬ 
other  on  account  of  unlawful  love.  Cf.  alter.]  1.  To  I 
defile  by  adultery.  Obs.  Milton. 

2  To  corrupt,  debase,  or  make  impure  by  an  admixture 
of  a  foreign  or  a  baser  substance;  as,  to  adulterate  food, 
drink,  drugs,  coin,  etc.  Articles  are  adulterated  to  in¬ 
crease  their  weight  or  bulk  or  to  improve  or  change  their 
appearance  or  flavor  in  imitation  of  an  article  of  higher 
grade  or  different  kind.  Various  statutes  regulating  the 
sale  of  food,  drugs,  and  liquors  have  provided  that  arti¬ 
cles  shall  be  deemed  to  be  adulterated  under  various  con¬ 
ditions  not  involving  the  addition  of  any  spurious  article, 
which  the  word  strictly  implies,  as  in  case  of:  the  ab¬ 
straction  of  ixny  valuable  or  necessary  ingredient,  such  as 
the  cream  iq  case  of  milk  ;  the  sale  of  one  commodity  un¬ 
der  the  name  of  another ;  presence  of  disease,  infection, 


or  taint  in  the  substance  or  its  source  ;  art  ificial  conceal¬ 
ment  of  defects ;  or  treatment  to  simulate  a  better  :  t  icle 
The  present  war  has  .  .  adulterated  our  tongue  with  p.jige 
words  Spectator, 

Syn.  — To  corrupt,  defile,  debase,  vitiate,  sophist icate. 
See  contaminate. 

a-dul'ter-ate  (d-dul'ter-at),  a.  [L.  adulteratus,  p.  . 
adulterate,  v.  t.~\  1.  Tainted  with  adultery. 

2.  Debased  by  the  admixture  of  a  foreign  substance  ;  adul¬ 
terated;  hence,  spurious;  counterfeit. 

a-dul'ter-aVed  (-at'Sd;  -Td),  p.  p.  & p.  a.  of  adultef 
a  dul  ter  a'tion  (d-dul'ter-a'shim),  n.  [L.  adulter 

1.  Act  of  adulterating,  or  state  of  being  adulterated 

The  shameless  adulteration  of  the  com  P  escotL 
2  An  adulterated  product. 

a-dul'ter  er  (d-dul'ter-er),  n.  [Prob.  fr.  adulter ,  v.  -er 

cf.  ME.  avoutrere ,  avoutere ,  avouter ,  OF.  av outre,  prob 
fr.  (assumed)  LL.  abulter  for  L.  adulter.  See  adi  tkr- 
ate,  i\]  One,  esp.  a  man,  who  commits  adultery, 
a-dul'ter  ess  (,-Ss;  d-dul'trgs),  n.  [Fern.  fr.  L.  ad  ] 
A  woman  who  commits  adultery, 
a-dul'ter  ine  (-In;  -in;  277),  a.  [L.  adulterinus.']  P> 
ceeding  from  adulterous  intercourse.  Hence  :  Spurious  : 
without  the  support  of  law;  illegal. 

When  any  particular  class  of  artificers  or  traders  thought ,  roper 
to  act  as  a  corporation  without  a  charter,  such  were  calleC  ulu<- 
terine  guilds  Adam  <mith. 

a  dul'ter  ize  (-iz),  v.  i.  To  commit  adultery, 
a-dul'ter-ous  (-ms),  a.  1.  Guilty  of,  or  given  to,  adu  cry  ; 
pertaining  to  adultery ;  illicit.  Dryden. 

2  Characterized  by  adulteration;  spurious;  adulte  ate: 
counterfeit.  Obs.  Sm 

adulterous  Bible.  See  Bible. 

a  dul'ter  y  (d-dul'ter-T),  7i. ;/»/. -teries  (-Tz).  [L .  ati  dte- 
rium  :  cf.  ME.  avoutrie,  advoutrie,  OF.  avoutrie ,  fr.  a  ou¬ 
tre  adulterer.  Cf.  adulterer.]  1.  Unfaithfulness  of  a 
married  person  to  the  marriage  bed  ;  voluntary  sexual  in¬ 
tercourse  by  a  married  person  with  another  than  er  or 
his  husband  or  wife.  Under  the  English  common  law 
adultery  is  not  a  crime,  but  is  a  subject  of  ecclesi.i  ->*  ical 
censure  only,  the  act  of  illicit  intercourse  being,  there  .s 
elsewhere  in  Europe,  adultery  on  the  part  of  either  a  hus¬ 
band  or  wife,  and  fornication  on  the  part  of  an  unman  <1 
participator,  the  offense  being  technically  called  shr.j/e 
adultery  when  only  one  party  is  married,  aiid  double  adul¬ 
tery  when  both  are  married.  Under  the  Roman  lau  and 
the  Jewish  law.  to  constitute  criminal  adultery  the  woman 
must  be  the  wile  of  another.  In  some  of  the  United  States 
adultery  is  by  statute  made  a  crime  for  both  pai  ties, 
whether  married  or  not ;  in  others  it  is  a  crime  oni>  on 
the  part  of  the  married  person  ;  and  in  still  others,  only 
when  one  of  the  wrongdoers  is  a  married  woman. 

2-  Bib.  a  Lewdness  or  unchastity  of  thought  as  well  as 
of  act,  as  forbidden  by  the  seventh  commandment,  b  Fait  ii 
lessness  in  religion.  ,Jer 

3.  Hence,  marriage  outside  the  faith  or  contrary  to  eccle¬ 
siastical  approval,  as  of  a  nun,  widower,  or  the  like. 

4.  Eccl.  The  intrusion  of  a  person  into  a  bishopric  daring 
the  life  of  the  bishop. 

5  Adulteration;  corruption;  degradation.  Obs. 

6  The  grafting  of  trees  —  as  being  unnatural.  Obs. 
ad  um'bral  (Sd-ttm'brftl),  a.  [L.  ad  to  -j-  umbra  shad 

Overshadowing  ;  shady. 

ad  um 'brant  (  brftnt),  a.  [L.  adumbrans,  p.  pr.]  Gi>  rg  a 
faint  shadow,  or  slight  resemblance  ;  shadowing  foi 
ad  um'brate  (-brat),  v.t.;  -brat-ed  (-brat-6d) ;  -br 
[L.  adumbratus ,  p.  p.  of  adumbrare ;  ad  -f-  umbrare  to 
shade  ;  umbra  shadow.]  1.  To  give  a  faint  shadow  or 
slight  representation  of  ;  to  outline  ;  to  shadow  forth. 

Both  in  the  vastness  and  the  richness  of  the  visible  universe  the 
invisible  God  is  adumbrated.  I.  Taylor. 

2.  To  overshadow  ;  shade. 

ad  urn  bra'tion  (Sd'um-bra'shwn),  71.  [L.  adumbraHo 

1  Act  of  adumbrating,  or  state  of  being  adumbrated 

2.  A  faint  sketch;  an  outline  ;  an  imperfect  portr  ii 
representation  of  a  thing. 

Elegant  adumbrations  of  sacred  truth  Bp.  Horsley . 

3.  Her.  The  shadow  or  outlines  of  a  figure. 

ad  um'bra-tive  (5d-um'bra-tTv),  a.  Shadowing  f<  rc. 
faintly  representing;  typical.  —  ad-um'bra-tive-ly, 
ad  u  na'tion  (Sdjj-na'shMn),  n.  [L.  adunalio ;  ad  ■  > 

one.']  A  uniting;  union.  Jer.  Taylor. 

a-dunc'  (rt-duqk')  ]  a.  [L.  aduncus ;  ad  -j-  uncus 
a  dunc'al  (ri-dih/kfil)  (  hooked,  hook.]  Curved  inwards, 
a  dunc'ate  (-kat)  j  hooked  ;  as,  a  parrot  has  an  u  V  / 
a-dunc'at-ed  (-kat-5d)  J  bilL 


a-dote',  v.  i.  la-  2  -I-  dote.]  To 
become  foolish.  Obs. 
adoube.  +  a  dub. 
a-doubt'.  v.t.  la-  4-  doubt.]  To 
dread.  Obs. 
adoulce  +  addulce. 
a  dou-lie'  (a  doo-le'),  n.  (Mara¬ 
thi  ti'l/cili.  ]  See  MB  VM  KE. 
adoulterer.  +  adulterer. 
adoultry.  ADULTERY, 
adoure  f  adore. 
adourne.  +  adorn. 
adoutry.  +  adultery. 
a-down'ward,  adv.  |  AS.  a- 
dunweard.]  Downward.  Obs. 
—  vrep •  Adown.  Obs. 
a'aox-y  (a'd5k-Bl),  n.  ( a- not  4- 
- doxy  as  in  orthodoxy ,  heter¬ 
odoxy.  ]  A  tenet  neither  ortho¬ 
dox  nor  heterodox.  Bare. 
a-doze',  adv.  In  a  doze, 
ad'pao  (ftd'pou),  n.  (Marathi 
adapa.ro.  J  See  weight. 

Had  pa'tres  (pa'trez).  IL.1 
(Gathered)  to  his  fathers;  that 
is.  dead. 


(j  ad  per-pe'tu-am  re'i  me-mo'- 

ri-am  (p?r-p>  t'fl-iim).  IL.  \  For 
perpetual  remembrance  of  the 
thing; — one. the  first  wordsof  pa- 

ral  bulls  relating  to  doctrines. 

ad  per-pe'tu-am  re'ma-nen'ti- 
am  (rfm'd-nrn'shT-ttm).  ILL.] 
Scots  Law.  For  perpetual  re¬ 
maining;  —  said  of  an  old  form 
of  resignation  of  a  feu. 
adpertene.  4  appertain. 

H  ad  po'pu-lum  (ttd  pOp'fl-b/my 
[L.  j  To  the  people,  i.  e.,  to  their 
prejudices  or  passions. 

'  ad  prae-stan'dum  fac'tum. 
Var.Of  AD  FAC  TUM  PRA5STANDUM. 
||  ad  pro-mis 'sor  (&d'pr<5-mYs'- 
«5r),  11.  [L.]  Bom.  6r  Civil  Law. 
A  surety  or  bail. 


adq-  For  old  forms  in  adq-  see 
the  later  forms  in  acq-. 

||  ad  quem.  I L.  ]  At  or  to  which; 

—  opposed  to  a  quo • 

ad  quod  dam'num  IL.]  Enq. 

aw.  To  what  damage;  —  name 
of  a  chancery  writ  for  ascertain¬ 
ing  what  damage  would  result 
from  the  grant  of  a  l  air,  market, 
franchise,  or  the  like. 

Adr.  Abbr.  Adrian, 
a-drad',  p.  a.  (P.  p.  of  ME.  a- 
dreden  to  frighten,  prob.  fr.  AS. 
efdrStdan.  Cf.  adread.J  Put 
in  dread  ;  afraid.  Obs. 
adradde.  adhead. 
ad-ra'dl-us,  n.  I ad -  by,  near  4- 
radius.]  Zohl.  In  ccelenterates, 
a  radius  of  the  third  order,  situ¬ 
ated  halfway  between  any  prin¬ 
cipal  radius  and  a  radius  of  the 
second  order.  —  ad-ra'di-al,  a. 

—  ad-ra'di-al-ly,  adv. 
ad'ra-gant,  n.  (F.  corrupt,  of 
tragacunthe .1  Gum  tragacanth. 
ad  ra-gan'thin  ( fi  d'r  d-g  a  n '- 
thin),  n.  I  ad  ray  ant  4-  -in.] 
Chew.  Bassorin. 
A-dram'me-lech.  or  A-dram'e- 
lech  (d-drfim't-lck).  n  Bib.  I  A 
Babylonian  god  (2  Kings  xvii. 
31 )  to  whom,  with  Anammelech, 
the  “  Sepharvites”  colonized  in 
Samaria  by  the  Assyrian  king 
sacrificed  children  by  fire.  Cf. 
Anammelech. 

2.  In  angelology,  one  of  the 
fallen  angels,  represented  in 
Milton’s  “Paradise  Lost’’  as 
overthrown  by  Uriel. 
Ad'ra-myt'ti-um  (ad  ra-mYt'Y- 
l  tfm).  Bib. 

Ad  ras-te'a  (ad'ras-te'a),  Ad  - 
ras-tei'a  (-tl'd),  Ad  ras-ti'a 
l(-tl'a),  n.  lL.  Adrastea, 


Adrastia ,  Gr.  A6pa<rreia.] 
Class.  Myth.  The  goddess  of  in¬ 
evitable  fate,  early  associated 
and  later  identified"  with  Neme¬ 
sis.  She  was  probably  orig.a  local 
form  of  Cybele  associated  with 
the  Phryg;an  hero  Adrastus. 
a-draw  ,  r  t.  !f  i.  [a- 2  4-  draw.] 
rl’o  draw  out  ;  withdraw.  Ohs. 
a-dray',«.  I  Cf.  adraw.]  With¬ 
drawal.  Obs. 

adraynte.  Obs.  p  p.  of  adrench. 
adread.  i*  adrad. 
a-dread',  r  t.  Sf  1.  [AS.  andrw- 
dan ,  ondriedan  See  dread.] 
To  dread  ;  terrify.  Obs. 
a-dread',  ji.  a.  Terrified  Obs. 
a-dream',  a.  Sr  adr.  Dreaming, 
ad-rec'tal.  a.  [ad-  4-  rectal.  ] 
A  nut.  Sr  Zool.  Adjacent  to  the 
rectum;  as,  the  adrectal  gland, 
which  in  mollusksof  the  genera 
lanthma.  Mur  ex,  and  Purpura 
secretes  a  fluid  that  turns  purple 
on  exposure  to  the  light.  See 
Tyrian  purple. 
adrede.  +  adrad,  adread. 
a-dree',  r.  t.  [a-  4-  dree.]  To 
endure.  Obs. 

ad  re'fe-ren'dum  (&d  r?f'?r- 
en'df/nu  L L-  ]  For  reference; 
for  further  consideration;  — 
used  to  indicate  that  the  act  of  a 
diplomatic  agent  is  subject  to 
the  approval  of  his  principal, 
adreinte.  Obs. pret.  adrench. 

|l  ad  rem.  LL.]  To  the  thing  or 
matter  in  hand;  —  in  contrast 
with  ad  hominem  (argument). 

II  ad  re'ma-nen'ti-am  (r&m'd- 
nPn'sht-ftm).  [LL.]  Short  lor 

AD  PKRPETUAM  REMANENTIAM. 

a-drench',  v.  t  Sr  i.  |  AS  adren- 
can.  See  a-  2;  drench.]  To 
make  to  drink;  to  drown.  Obs.  I 


A'dri-a  (a'drT-d).  Bib. 

A'dri-an-ist.  n.  =  Adrianite 
A'dri-an-ite,  n.  A  member  of  a 
supposed  sect  ot  the  2d  cen- 
tury.  founded  by  Adrianus; — 
pro  nobly  a  corruption  or  mis 
reading  of  Menanarianist. 

Ad  ri-an  o'ple  red  i&d'rY-rtn- 
fi  pl  ;  a  drT-).  Turkey  red. 
Adriatic .  marriage  ( or  wedding ) 
of  the.  See  under  marriage. 
A'dri-el  (a'drT-i  l).  Bib. 
adrigh,  adv.  (a-  4-  ME.  dregh 
extent,  length.]  Aloof;  at  0 
to  a  distance;  away.  Obs. 
a-drink',  v.  ?.  la- 2  4-  drink.] 
To  drown.  Ohs. 
a-drip'.  adv.  Sr  a.  Dripping, 
ad'ro-gate.  ad-ro'ga-tee',  etc. 
Bom.  Law.  Vara,  of  arrogate, 
etc. 

II  k  droite'  (a  drwat').  IF.]  To, 
or  on.  the  right 

a-droop',  adr.  Sr  a.  Drooping 
a-drop',  n.  Alchemy.  The  phi- 
I  losopher’s  stone,  or  the  material, 
as  lead,  from  which  it  was 
sought  to  obtain  the  stone  by  the 
extraction  of  the  mercury ‘sup 
posed  to  be  in  it.  Obs. 
a-drop'ping,  adr.  Dropping, 
ad-ros'tral.  a.  [ad- 4-  rostrum.] 
Z00L  Near  the  rostrum, 
adroughe.  adruwe,  v.  t.  I  AS. 
\ddruyian.]  To  dry  up.  Ohs. 
a-drowse adv.  Sr  a.  Drowsing, 
ads.  interj.  Var.  of  ods,  for 
“  God's,”  in  old  euphemistic 
oaths.  See  od,  God. 
ads.  Abbr.  Advertisements; 
Law,  ad  sectam. 
ads'bud',  interj  See  ads,  interj. 
ad-scend'ent  (ft  d-e5  n'd  6  n  t). 
Var.  Ot  ASCENDENT, 
ad-scribe'.  +  ascribe. 


ad-scrip 'ted,  a.  =  adscript, 
a.,  1. 

ad  scrip-ti'tious  (ft  d's  krlp- 
tish'j/s),  a.  IL.  d dscr i]> tici us. ] 
Adscript  (in  sense  1). 

1  ad  scrip-ti'ti-us  gle'bae  (-tYsh'- 
Y-i/s  gle'be),  or,  snort,  ad  scrip- 
ti'ti-us,  11.  ;  pl.  A  DSCR  I  l'TITI  1 
(-T).  (LL.l  A  person  adscript  to 
the  soil.  See  COLOKU3. 
ad-scrip 'tive.  a.  I  L.  adscript i- 
vms.]  1.  Ascribable 

2  Adscript  (in  sense  1) 

||  ad-scrip'tus  gle'bse  (gle'be)  ; 
pl  ADSCRIPT!  GLEB.E  (ftd- 
skrYp'tY).  IL  ]  A  person  ad¬ 
script  to  the  soil. 
ad8e.  +  ADZ. 

Ii  ad  sec'tam.  [LL  ]  Law.  At 
the  suit  of.  Usually  abbr.  ads. 
adsend.  4  ASCEND, 
adsertion  4  assertion. 
ad-Bes'sor.  n.  Law.  An  asses¬ 
sor.  [ferj.  I 

ads  heart',  interj.  See  ads,  tw-| 
ad-signi-fi-ca'tiondld-sYg'nY-fY- 
ka'snwn),  n  ISee  adsionifv.] 
Additional  signification.  Rare. 
ad-sig'ni-fy  <-fT).  t\  t.  [ad- sig¬ 
nify-]  To  denote  additionally. 
Bare. 

adBoocks.  adsooks.  4  adzooks. 
ad  spi-ra'tion,  n.  11^  adspi- 
ratio,  aspiratio,  a  blowing  or 
breathing  upon,  j  Gracious  or  fa¬ 
voring  breath;  favor;  patronage. 
Obs  Oxf.  E.  D. 

adstrict,  adstringe,  etc 
4  A  STRICT,  ASTRINGE,  etc. 

||  ad'sum.  LL.  J  I  am  present  ; 
—  used  esp.,  as  at  school,  as  an 
answer  to  a  roll  call, 
ad  sum'mi  n.  IL.]  To  the 
ighest  point  or  amount, 
ad-sur'gent.  Var.  of  assurgent 


ad-ter'ml-nal,  a.  \  ad-- 
tail.]  Physiol.  Passing  toward 
the  end  of  a  muscle;  — 
electrical  currents. 

I!  ad  ter'mi-num  qui  pi  ~  .  *i 
it  ( prc-trr'l-Yt).  IL.] 

Lit.,  lor  the  term  which  is  :  a»t 
—  designating  an  old  « 
entry  lor  the  recovery  oi  lands. 
a-dub'.  r.  t. ;  a-duBb 
dtibd').  |  F.  adouber.]  To  dub: 
knight;  hence,  to  invest.  Obs. 
adubbement.  //.  [OF. 
merit  ]  Adornment.  Obs. 
adue  4  adieu. 

A-du'el  (a-dQ'fil).  Bib 
ad 'u-la  tress.  «.  Fern. 

LA  TOR. 

adulce.  4  addulce. 
a-dul'lam -y  (d-d  ft  I'd 
The  practice  ol  an  Aduilamltc. 
a-dult'ed.  <1.  Adult, 
a-dul'ter.  r.  1.  Sr  t.  (I.. 
rare.]  'i’o  commit  adultery,  pol¬ 
lute.  Obs. 

a-dul'ter,  n.  \  L.  ;  sub  ;  »  ed 
for  ME,  avoutere.  See  a  ou¬ 
ter]  An  adulterer.  Obs 
a-dul'ter-ate.  t\  i.  To  n,  t 

adultery.  Obs. 
a-dul'ter-ate-ly,  adv.  S>  v. 
a-dul'ter-ate-ness^  v.  S< 
a-dul'ter-a  tor  (-a't?r),  1  i. 

a  counterfeiter  ]  1.  One  wi.o 

adulterates  something. 

2  Law  A  counterfeiter  <  '■>  I 

terator  monetse) 
a-dul'ter-in.  Adulterine 
a-dul'ter-ine,  n  An  illeu 
child.  Rare.  [T1 

a-dul'ter-ous-ly,  adv.  of  aduu| 
a-dult'hood.  n.  See -hod 
a-dult'ness.M  See -ness. 
A-dum'mlm  (d-dftm'Ym),  n  .  !  ‘ 
adun.  4  adown. 


ale,  senate,  cSre,  itm,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofa ;  eve,  Svent,  find,  recent,  maker ;  Ice,  Ill ;  old,  6bey,  orb,  5dd,  s5ft,  connect ;  use,  unite,  firn,  up,  circus,  mei  ii  ; 

U  Foreign  Word.  4  Obsolete  Variant  of.  +  combined  with.  =  equals. 


ADUNCITY 


ADVERB 


OO 


oo 


a-dun'ci-ty  (a-d tin's! -tT),  n.  [L.  aduncitas.  See  aduncous.] 
Curvature  inwards;  hookedness. 

The  aduncity  of  the  beaks  of  hawks.  Pope. 

a-dunc'OUS  (d-d&q'k&s),  a.  [See  adunc.]  Aduncate. 
ad'U-rol  (Sd'u-rol ;  -r51),  n.  Photog.  Either  of  two  com¬ 
pounds,  a  chlorine  derivative  and  bromine  derivative,  of 
hydroquinoue,  used  as  developers. 

a-dust'  (a-dust'),  a.  [L.  adustus,  p.  p.  of  adurere  to  burn  ; 
ad  -j-  urere  to  burn  :  cf.  F.  aduste .]  1.  Burnt  or  scorched; 

fiery;  dried  op  with  or  as  with  heat.  “The  Libyan  air 
adust.''1  Milton. 

2.  Looking  as  if  burnt  or  scorched  ;  sunburnt. 

A  tall,  thin  man,  of  an  adust  complexion  Srott. 

These  arid  and  adust  creatures,  looking  like  the  mummies  of 
some  antediluvian  animals,  without  the  affections  or  sensibilities 
of  flesh  and  blood.  Dt  Quince y. 

3.  Med.  Having  much  bodily  heat  and  little  serum  in  the 
blood.  Obs.  Hence:  Atrabilious;  sallow  ;  gloomy, 
-dus'tion  (d-dus'clmn),  n.  [L.  adust io :  cf.  F.  adustion .] 

1.  Act  of  burning  or  parching,  or  state  of  being  burnt  or 
parched.  Obs.  or  R. 

2.  Surg.  Cauterization. 

ad  va-lo'rem  <£d  vd-lo'rgra).  [L.]  Lit.,  according  to  the 
value ;  —  used  to  designate  a  duty  or  charge  laid  upon  goods 
at  a  certain  rate  per  cent  upon  their  value  as  stated  in  their 
invoice,  in  opposition  to  a  specific  sum  upon  a  given  quan¬ 
tity  or  number.  Abbr.  ad  val. 
ad  vance' (3d- vans'),  v.  t.  ;  AD-vANCED'(-vanst') ;  ad-vanc'- 
ng  (-van'sTng).  [ME.  avanceti,  avauncen,  OF.  avancier ,  F. 
ivancer,  fr.  a  supposed  LL.  abantiare ;  ab  4-  ante  (cf.  F. 
ivant)  before.  The  spelling  with  d  was  a  mistake,  a-  being 
supposed  to  be  fr.  L.  ad.  See  avaunt.]  1.  To  bring  for- 
vard;  to  move  toward  the  van  or  front ;  to  make  to  go  on. 

2.  To  raise  ;  elevate.  Archaic. 

They  .  .  .  advanced  their  eyelids.  Shak. 

J.  To  raise  to  a  higher  rank  ;  promote. 

Ahasuerus  .  .  .  advanced  him,  and  set  his  seat  above  all  the 
princes.  Esther  iii.  1. 

1.  To  accelerate  the  growth  or  progress  of  ;  to  further ; 
forward ;  help  on  ;  aid ;  heighten  ;  as,  to  advance  the 
ripening  of  fruit  ;  to  advance  one’s  interests. 

5.  To  bring  to  view  or  notice  ;  to  offer;  propose  ;  show. 

Some  ne’er  advance  a  judgment  of  their  own.  Pope. 

3.  To  make  earlier,  as  an  event  or  date  ;  to  hasten. 

7.  To  furnish,  as  money  or  other  value,  before  it  is  due,  or 
in  aid  of  an  enterprise  ;  to  supply  beforehand  ;  as,  a  mer¬ 
chant  advances  money  on  a  contract  or  on  consigned  goods. 

8.  Law.  To  furnish  by  way  of  an  advancement. 

9.  To  raise  to  a  higher  point  ;  to  enhance  ;  to  raise  in  rate; 
as,  to  advance  the  price  of  goods. 

10.  To  extol ;  laud.  Obs. 

Greatly  advancing  his  gay  chivalry.  Spenser. 
^yn.  —  Elevate,  exalt,  aggrandize,  improve,  heighten, 
accelerate;  adduce,  assign,  propose.  See  allege. 
ad  vance',  v.  i.  1.  To  move  or  go  forward  ;  to  proceed  ; 
as,  he  advanced  to  greet  me. 

2.  To  increase  or  make  progress  in  any  respect  ;  as,  to  ad¬ 
vance  in  knowledge,  in  stature,  in  years,  in  price. 

3.  To  rise  in  rank,  office,  or  consequence  ;  to  be  preferred 
or  promoted. 

Advanced  to  a  level  with  ancient  peers.  Prescott. 

4.  To  be  or  remain  over,  above,  or  in  excess.  Obs. 

Syn.  —  Advance,  proceed,  progress.  Advance  implies 

movement  forward  ;  proceed ,  movement  from  one  point  to 

nother,  sometimes  with  the  implication  of  continuing  or 
renewing  movement  already  begun  ;  progress  suggests  dis¬ 
tinct  and  appreciable  advance.  See  progress,  process. 

The  sergeants  made  proclamation.  Hastings  advanced  to  the 
bar.  Macaulay. 

Romantic  friendships,  like  violent  loves,  begin  with  disquiets, 
proceed  to  jealousies,  and  conclude  in  animosities.  Pope. 

I  believe  in  the  covering  of  much  paper  .  .  .  and  then,  from 
time  to  time,  drawing  one’s  self  up  and  trying,  in  a  superior  ef¬ 
fort.  to  combine  the  facilities  thus  acquired  or  improved.  Thus 
one  progresses.  Stevenson. 


ad- vance',  n.  [Cf.  F.  avance.~\  1.  An  advancing,  or  moving 
forward  or  upward  ;  state  of  being  advanced  ;  progress. 

2.  Improvement  or  progression,  physically,  mentally,  mor- 
ally,  or  socially;  as,  an  adxance  in  health,  knowledge,  or 
religion  ;  an  advance  in  rank  or  office. 

3.  An  addition  to  the  price  ;  rise  in  price  or  value ;  as,  an 
dvance  on  the  first  cost  of  goods. 

4.  The  first  step  towards  the  attainment  of  a  result ;  ap¬ 
proach  made  to  gain  favor,  form  an  acquaintance,  adjust  a 
difference,  etc. ;  an  overture  ;  tender;  offer; — usually  in^>/. 

[He]  made  the  like  advances  to  the  dissenters.  Sivift. 
'  .  A  furnishing  of  something  before  an  equivalent  is  re- 
eived  (as  money  or  goods),  towards  a  capital  or  stock,  or 
on  loan  ;  payment  beforehand  ;  the  money  or  goods  thus 
rnished  ;  money  or  value  supplied  beforehand.  In  the 
se  of  an  advance,  as  distinguished  from  an  advancement, 
’  Mere  arises  the  relation  of  debtor  and  creditor,  or  else  the 
.vance  is  in  the  nature  of  an  absolute  gift ;  but  in  case  of 
til  advancement  it  is  charged  against  the  child’s  prospec- 
lve  share  in  his  parent’s  estate.  Cf.  advancement,  3. 

I  shall,  with  pleasure,  make  the  necessary  advances.  Jay. 
The  account  was  made  up  with  intent  to  show  what  advances 
had  been  made  Kent. 

In  the  writings  of  the  French  physiocrats  “  advances  ”  are  an 
i'  tlay  of  wealth  with  a  view  to  some  future  return,  as  opposed 
t  an  outlay  for  immediate  consumption.  Dirt,  of  Pol.  Econ. 
6  One  that  has  been  advanced  in  rank  or  office.  Obs.  &  R. 


'  Naut.  In  turning  a  ship,  the  distance  made  parallel  to 
ln»r  original  course  from  the  time  of  putting  the  helm  down 
t  itil  the  course  is  at  right  angles  with  the  original  one. 

1  That  which  is  in  advance  or  ahead,  as  a  body  of  soldiers, 
i  lesson  not  before  taken,  etc. 

i:  advance,  a  In  front;  before,  b  Beforehand  ;  before  re- 
«  iving  an  equivalent,  c  In  the  state  of  having  advanced 
*  t  oney  on  account;  as,  A  is  in  advance  to  B  fifty  dollars, 
ad  vanced'  (ad-vanst'),  p.  a.  1.  In  the  van  or  front. 

?,  In  the  front  or  before  others,  as  regards  progress  or 
ideas ;  as,  advanced  opinions  ;  advanced  thinkers. 


3.  Far  on  in  life  or  time. 

A  gentleman  advanced  in  years,  with  a  hard  experience  writ¬ 
ten  in  his  wrinkles.  Hawthorne. 


\  neward.  *f*  a  downward. 
ad  un'guem  (Qij'gwPm).  |  L.l 
To  the  finger  nail,  or  touch  oi 
the  nail;  to  a  nicety;  exactly, 
adunque'  (d-dfiqit').  Var.  of 

ADUNC. 

ad  u'num  om'nes  (Sm'nez). 
L.  |  Lit.,  all  to  one;  all  to  a 
man;  all. 

A-'a'ram  (r>-dn'Mm).  D.  Bib. 
?.  dire',  v.  t  { L.  adurere .]  To 
■  •  'rn  up;  scorch.  Ohs. 
a-du'rent,  a.  IL.  adurens ,  p. 


nr.l  Burning;  scorching.  Obs. 
||  ad  us.  Abbr  of  ad  usum. 
a-dusk',  adr.  Sc  a.  Dusky, 
a-dust',  v.  t.  [See  adust  burnt.] 
To  scorch;  burn.  Ohs. 
a-dust',  adv.  Sea.  Dusty, 
a-dust'ed.  o.  Burnt:  adust.  Ohs. 
a-dust'i-ble,  a.  That  may  be 
burnt.  Ohs. 

a-dus'tive,  a.  Scr  *ching;  burn¬ 
ing.  Obs. 

II  ad  u 'sum.  IL.]  According  to 
custom.  Abbr.  ad  us. 


advanced  post,  Mil.,  a  position  occupied  by  a  force  of  de¬ 
fenders  in  advance  of  the  main  line  of  battle.  -  a.  work, 
Fort.,  an  auxiliary  fortification,  constructed  within  accu¬ 
rate  rifle  range,  in  advance  of  the  ditch  of  a  fortification, 
advance  guard  Mil.  A  body  of  troops  preceding  a  com¬ 
mand  to  reconnoiter  and  to  protect  its  march.  This  body 
is  divided,  nearly  equally,  into  the  vanguard  and  the  re¬ 
serve.  the  vanguard  being  divided  into  the  advance  party 
and  the  support,  the  latter  being  much  the  stronger, 
ad- vance 'me  nt  (ad-vans'ment),  n.  [ME.  avancement ,  F. 
avancement.  See  advance,  v.  L]  1.  Act  of  advancing,  or 
state  of  being  advanced;  progression;  improvement;  fur¬ 
therance  ;  promotion  to  a  higher  place  or  dignity  ;  as,  the 
advancement  of  learning. 

In  heaven  .  .  every  one  (so  well  they  love  each  other)  rejoiceth 
and  hath  his  part  in  each  other’s  advancement  Sir  T.  More. 

True  religion  .  .  .  proposes  lor  its  end  the  joint  advancement 
of  the  virtue  and  happiness  ol  the  people.  Horsley. 

2.  An  advance  of  money  or  value  ;  payment  in  advance. 
See  advance,  n.,  5. 

3.  Law.  Property  given,  usually  by  a  parent  to  a  child,  in 
advance  of  a  future  distribution  ;  an  irrevocable  gift  by  an 
intestate,  during  his  life,  of  part  or  all  of  the  donee’s  antici¬ 
pated  share  in  the  donor’s  estate  upon  distribution.  It 
differs  from  an  absolute  gift  in  that  it  is  charged  against 
the  donee’s  future  share  in  the  estate,  and  from  an  advance 
(see  advance,  n.,  5)  in  that  the  donee  cannot  be  called  upon 
to  account  for  or  repay  it  except  by  this  charging  of  it. 

4.  Settlement  on  a  wife,  or  jointure.  Obs.  Bacon. 

5.  Med.  The  detaching  of  a  muscle  or  tendon  from  its  in¬ 
sertion  and  reattaching  it  at  a  more  advanced  point  from 
its  origin.  The  operation  is  chiefly  performed  in  strabismus 
to  correct  the  action  of  a  muscle. 

ad-vane'er  (ad-van'ser),  n.  1.  One  that  advances. 

2.  A  second  branch  of  a  buck’s  antler, 
advance  sheets.  Pnnt.  Unbound  sheets  of  a  book  fur¬ 
nished  before  publication,  as  for  review  or  reproduction, 
advance  signal.  Railroads.  In  the  block  system,  a  signal 
to  which  a  train  may  proceed  beyond  the  beginning  of  a 
block,  although  the  whole  block  is  not  cleared, 
advance  tracks.  Certain  tracks  in  a  railroad  yard. 

Where  the  traffic  is  bo  heavy  that  the  distribution  of  cars  must 
be  carried  on  uninterruptedly,  a  third  division,  known  as  the 
“  ad  ranee,"  or  “  departure,”  tracks,  is  made,  to  receive  the  trains 
as  soon  as  they  are  made  up  on  the  distribution  tracks  and  hold 
them  while  they  await  orders  to  proceed.  In  terminal  yards  such 
tracks  would  be  used  only  by  the  outbound  trains.  W.  M.  Camj>. 
ad  van'tage  (ad-van'taj),  n.  [ME.  avantage,  avauntage,  F. 
avantage,  fr.  avant  before,  L.  ab  -j-  ante.  See  advance  ; 
cf.  vantage.]  1.  Any  condition,  circumstance,  opportu¬ 
nity,  or  means,  particularly  favorable  to  success,  or  to  any 
desired  end  ;  benefit ;  as,  the  enemy  had  the  advantage  of  a 
more  elevated  position. 

Give  me  advantage  of  some  brief  discourse.  Shak. 
The  advantages  of  a  close  alliance.  Macaulay. 

2.  Superiority  ;  mastery  ;  —  with  of  or  over. 

Lest  Satan  should  get  an  advantage  of  us.  2  Cor.  ii.  11. 

3.  Superiority  of  state,  or  that  which  gives  it ;  benefit ; 
gain  ;  profit ;  as,  the  advantage  of  a  good  constitution. 

4.  Interest  of  money ;  increase ;  overplus  (as  the  thir¬ 
teenth  in  the  baker’s  dozen).  Obs. 

And  with  advantage  means  to  pay  thy  love.  Shak. 

5.  Tennis  <Sc  Lawn  Tennis.  The  first  point  on  after  deuce, 
or  the  score  for  it.  See  lawn  tennis. 

to  have  the  advantage  of  (any  one),  to  Hitve  a  personal 
knowledge  of  one  who  does  not  have  a  reciprocal  knowl¬ 
edge.  “You  have  the  advantage  of  me  ;  I  don’t  remember 
ever  to  have  had  the  honor.”  Sheridan. 

ad-van'tage,  v.  t.  ;  ad-van'taged  (-tajd) ;  ad-van'tag-ing 
(-ta-jing).]  [F.  avanlager.  See  advantage,  n.]  To  give 
an  advantage  to  ;  to  further  ;  promote;  benefit;  profit. 

The  truth  is,  the  archbishop’s  own  stiffness  .  .  advantaged 
his  adversaries  against  him.  Fuller. 

What  is  a  man  advantaged,  if  he  gain  the  whole  world,  and 
lose  himself,  or  he  cast  away  ?  Luke  ix.  25. 

to  advantage  one’s  self  of,  to  avail  one’s  self  of.  Obs. 
ad  van'tage,  V.  i.  To  derive  advantage  ;  benefit, 
ad  van  ta'geous  (Sd'van-ta'jas),  a.  [F.  avantageuz.~] 

1.  Being  of  advantage  ;  conferring  advantage  ;  gainful ; 
profitable ;  useful ;  beneficial ;  as,  an  advantageous  posi¬ 
tion  ;  trade  is  advantageous  to  a  nation. 

Advantageous  comparison  with  any  other  country.  Prescott. 
You  see  .  .  .  of  what  use  a  good  reputation  is,  and  how  swift  and 
advantageous  a  harbinger  it  is,  wherever  one  goes.  Chesterjield. 

2.  Apt  to  take  advantage  ;  overreaching.  Obs. 

Syn.  —  See  beneficial. 

—  ad  van  ta'geous-ly,  adv.—  advan-ta'geous-ness,  n. 
ad-vene'  (£d-ven'),  v.  i.  [L.  advenire  ;  ad  -f-  venire  to 
come  :  cf.  F.  avenir,  advenir.  See  come.]  To  accede,  or 
come  (to) ;  to  be  added  to  something  or  become  a  part  of 
it,  though  not  essential.  Rare. 

Where  no  act  of  the  will  advenes  as  a  coefficient.  Coleridge. 
ad  ven'ient  (Sd-ven'yent),  a.  [L.  adveniens,  p.  pr.]  Com¬ 
ing  from  outward  causes  ;  superadded.  Obs. 

Ad'vent  (Sd'vgnt),  n.  [L.  adventus ,  fr.  advenire,  adven- 
tum :  cf.  F.  avent.  See  advene.]  1.  Reel.  The  period 
including  the  four  Sundays  before  Christmas. 

In  the  Sacramentary  of  Gregory  the  Great  there  are  Masses  for 
five  Sundays  in  Advent  •  but  about  the  fith  century  these  were 
reduced  to  four.  Cat  ft.  Diet. 

2.  The  first  or  the  expected  second  coming  of  Christ. 

3-  [/.  c.]  Coming;  any  important  arrival ;  approach. 

Death’s  dreadful  advent.  Young. 

Expecting  still  his  advent  home.  Tennyson. 

Syn.  —  See  arrival. 

Ad'vent-ism  (Sd'ven-tTz’m),  n.  The  doctrine  that  the 
second  coming  of  Christ  and  the  end  of  the  world  are  near 
at  hand,  preached  by  William  Miller  from  1831  on,  and  by 
his  followers  Originally  the  date  of  the  coming  was  prophesied 
for  October,  1843,  and  then  for  October,  1844,  but  a  declaration 
adopted  at  Albany,  N.  Y.,  in  1845  sets  forth  the  belief  in  the 
second  coming  of  Christ  at  an  early  but  indefinite  time,  the 
resurrection  of  the  dead,  and  the  subsequent  millennium. 
Ad'vent-ist  (Sd'vgn-tTst),  n.  A  believer  in  the  doctrine 
of  Adventism  ;  a  member  of  a  religious  body  holding  to 
this  doctrine;  —  called  also  Second  Adventist.  The  Ad¬ 
ventist  bodies  in  the  United  States  include  :  The  Evangelical 
Adventists,  whose  separate  meetings  began  in  1855,  holding  that 


the  dead  are  in  a  conscious  state,  and  that  the  saints  are  resur¬ 
rected  first  to  everlasting  life,  and  the  wicked  last  to  everlasting 
suffering.  —  The  Advent  Christiana,  organized  in  18(51,  holding 
that  all  the  dead  are  unconscious  and  are  resurrected,  the 
wicked  being  punished  by  annihilation.  —  Seventh-day  Advent¬ 
ists,  a  branch  of  the  early  movement  of  1841-44,  observing  the 
seventh  day  of  the  week.  —  Church  of  God.  a  branch  oi  the 
Seventh-day  Adventists  whose  eschatology  is  identical  with  the 
former,  organized  in  1866,  which  divided  Irom  the  main  body  on 
the  denial  of  the  inspiration  of  Mrs  Ellen  Gould  White.  —  Life 
and  Advent  Union,  organized  in  18(52,  holding  thut  the  wicked  die 
to  sleep  forever.  —  Churches  of  God  in  Christ  Jesus,  believing  in 
the  restitution  of  all  things,  the  final  destruction  of  the  wicked, 
and  the  reign  of  Christ  on  earth. 

ad  ven-ti'ti-a  (Sd'ven-tish'i-d),  n.%  [L.  adventicia ;  neut. 
pi.  of  adventicius. A  not.  An  external  covering  or  invest¬ 
ment  of  an  organ  chiefly  derived  from  the  surrounding  con¬ 
nective  tissue  ;  esp.,  the  external  coat  or  layer  of  a  blood 
vessel,  consisting  mostly  of  fibro-elastic  connective  tissue, 
ad' ven  ti'tious  (Sd'ven-tTsh'fts),  a.  [L.  adventicius. 1 

1.  Added  extrinsically  ;  not  essentially  inherent ;  acci¬ 
dental  or  casual ;  additional  ;  supervenient ;  foreign. 

To  things  of  great  dimensions,  if  we  annex  an  adventitious 
idea  ot  terror,  they  become  without  comparison  greater.  Burke . 

2.  Biol,  a  Out  of  the  usual  place  ;  arising  sporadically  ;  as, 
an  adventitious  bud.  b  Accidentally  or  sparingly  sponta¬ 
neous  in  a  country  or  district ;  adventive. 

3-  Anat.  Of  or  relating  to  an  adventitia. 

4.  Med.  Acquired,  as  diseases ;  accidental. 

Syn.  —  Extrinsic,  extraneous,  incidental,  fortuitous.  See 

ACCIDENTAL. 

adventitious  membrane,  a  membrane  connecting  parts  not 
usually  connected,  or  of  a  different  texture  from  the  ordi¬ 
nary  connection,  as  the  membrane  of  a  cicatrix.  —  a.  roots, 
roots  which  arise  from  any  point  of  the  stem,  other  than 
from  their  normal  point  of  origin.  They  are  frequently  de¬ 
veloped  on  exposed  parts  of  the  plant,  sometimes  serving 
merely  as  holdfasts,  as  in  the  poison  ivy,  or  as  prop  roots, 
common  in  the  mangrove,  banyan,  etc.  The  roots  emitted 
by  cuttings  are  also  adventitious.  See  aerial  roots. 

—  ad' ven  ti'tious  ly,  adv.  —  ad  yen  ti'tious  ness.  n. 
ad-ven'tive  (£d-v6n'tiv),  a.  1.  Accidental. 

2.  Rot.  Growing  accidentally  or  spontaneously;  not  indig¬ 
enous  ;  not  thoroughly  naturalized  ;  —  applied  to  exotics, 
ad-ven'tive,  n.  All  immigrant.  Obs.  Bacon. 

Advent  Sunday.  Eccl.  The  first  Sunday  in  Advent,  al¬ 
ways  the  nearest  to  the  feast  of  St.  Andrew  (Nov.  30). 
ad  ven'ture  (5d-vSn'tur),  n.  [ME.  aventure,  aunter,  an- 
ter,  F.  aventure ,  fr.  LL.  adventura,  fr.  L.  advenire ,  ad - 
ventum ,  to  arrive,  which  in  the  Romance  languages  took 
the  sense  of  “to  happen,  befall.”  See  advene  ;  cf.  ven¬ 
ture.]  1.  That  which  happens  without  design;  chance; 
hazard;  hap;  hence,  chance  of  danger  or  loss. 

Nay,  a  far  less  good  to  man  it  will  he  found,  if  she  must,  at  all 
adventures,  be  fastened  upon  him  individually.  Milton. 

2.  Risk  ;  danger  ;  peril.  Obs.  Berners. 

3.  The  encountering  of  risks ;  hazardous  and  striking  enter¬ 
prise  ;  a  bold  undertaking,  in  which  hazards  are  to  be  met 
and  the  issue  hangs  upon  unforeseen  events  ;  a  daring  feat. 

lie  loved  excitement  and  adventure  Macaulay. 

4.  A  remarkable  occurrence  ;  a  striking  event ;  a  stirring 

incident ;  as,  the  adventures  of  one’s  life.  Bacon. 

5.  A  mercantile  or  speculative  enterprise  of  hazard ;  a 
venture  ;  a  shipment  by  a  merchant  on  liis  own  account. 

The  word  “ adventures ”  ...  is  used  everywhere  as  synony¬ 
mous  with  “perils,’’  or  so  nearly  so  that  they  cannot  serve  to  en¬ 
large  the  policy  in  the  manner  contended  for  by  counsel. 
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Syn.  —  Undertaking,  enterprise,  venture, 
at  all  adventure,  or  adventures,  at  random  ;  at  all  hazards ; 
recklessly.  —  by  adventure,  of  adventure,  peradventure. 
ad  ven'ture,  v.  t.  ;  ad-ven'tured  (-turd)  ;  ad-ven'tur-ing 
(-^ur-Tng).  [ME.  aventuren ,  avntren ,  F.  aventurer ,  fr. 
aventure.  See  adventure,  n.  ;  cf.  saunter.]  1.  To  risk, 
or  hazard  ;  jeopard  ;  venture. 

He  would  not  adventure  himself  into  the  theater.  Acts  xix.31. 
2.  To  venture  upon;  to  run  the  risk  of;  dare. 

Yet  they  adventured  to  go  back.  Bunyan. 

Discriminations  might  be  adventured.  1.  Taylor. 
ad- ven'ture,  v.  i.  To  try  the  chance  ;  to  take  the  risk. 

I  would  adventure  for  such  merchandise.  Shak. 
Brisk,  breathless  adventuring  and  a  lusty  enjoyment  of  life. 

R.  F.  Burton. 

ad-ven'tur-er  (-er),  n.  [Cf.  F.  aventuricr.']  One  who  ad¬ 
ventures  ;  esp.  :  a  One  who  engages  in  new  «  nd  hazardous 
or  perilous  enterprises  of  any  kind,  b  A  soldier  who,  as 
commonly  in  the  Middle  Ages,  joins  the  ranks  of  any  party 
that  offers  sufficient  inducement  of  profit,  pleasure,  or 
honor,  or  who  makes  war  at  his  own  risk  ;  a  soldier  of  for¬ 
tune.  c  One  who  engages  in  enterprises  of  trade,  travel, 
etc.,  for  profit,  esp.  in  foreign  countries.  Now  chiefly  used 
historically  referring  to  such  adventurers  of  the  16th  and 
17th  centuries.  Cf.  merchant  adventurer,  d  One  who 
seeks  preferment  or  position  to  which  he  is  not  entitled,  by 
playing  upon  the  credulity  or  prejudices  of  others,  or  simi¬ 
lar  devious  means. 

ad-ven'ture-some  (-swm),  a.  Full  of  risk  ;  adventurous  ; 
venturesome.  —  ad  ven'ture  some  ness,  n. 
ad-veu'tur-ess  (-tur-6s  ;  -Ts),  n.  A  female  adventurer  ;  a 
woman  who  tries  to  gain  position  by  equivocal  means. 
ad-ven'tur-OUS  (-MS),  a.  [ME.  aventurous,  aunterous,  OF. 
aventuros ,  F.  avenlureux.']  Characterized  by,  or  of  the 
nature  of,  adventure ;  specif.  :  a  Inclined  to  adventure  ; 
willing  to  incur  hazard  ;  prone  to  embark  in  hazardous  en¬ 
terprises  ;  raslily  daring  ;  —  applied  to  persons. 

Bold  deed  thou  hast  presumed,  adventurous  Eve.  Milton . 
b  Full  of  hazard  ;  attended  with  risk  ;  exposing  to  danger; 
requiring  courage  ;  ra6h  ;  —  applied  to  acts ;  as,  an  adven¬ 
turous  undertaking,  deed,  song. 

Syn.  —  Foolhardy,  reckless,  presumptuous,  daring,  ven¬ 
turesome,  hazardous.  See  rash. 

—  ad-ven'tur-ous-ly,  adv.  —  ad-ven'tur-ous  ness,  n. 
ad'verb  (Sd'vfirb),  n.  [L.  adverbium ;  ad  -j-  verbum 
word,  verb  ;  —  a  translation  of  Gr.  enippripa  adverb,  lit., 
that  which  is  said  afterwards  :  cf.  F.  adverbe.']  Gram.  A 
secondary  part  of  speech  expressive  of  an  attribute,  mod- 


11  ad  u'sum  Del-phi'ni  (-drl-fT'- 
nT).  [LL.]  =  in  usum  Delphini. 
II  ad  u-trum'que  pa-ra'tus  (fl- 
trilm'kwe)  [L-]  Prepared  for 
either  event  or  alternative, 
adv-.  For  various  words  begin¬ 
ning  adr-  see  the  forms  in  av-. 
adv.  Abbr.  Ad  valorem;  advent; 
adverb;  adverbially;  adversus 
(L.,  against);  advertisement;  ad¬ 
vice;  advocate, 
advail.  f  avail. 

A-dvai'ta  (a-dvl'td),  n.  [Skr. 


advaita.]  Lit.,  nonduality;  —  a 
term  designating  the  Vedanta 
philosophy,  with  reference  to 
its  denial  of  the  duality  of  crea¬ 
ture  and  creator.  See  Vedanta. 
ad-vance'a-ble,  a.  See  -able. 
ad-vanc'ing.  />■  pr.  3r  rb.  n.  of 
a  d  v  an  c  e.— ad-vanc  'ing-ly ,  adv. 
ad-van 'cive  (&d-v&n'sTv),  a. 
Tending  to  advance.  Rare. 
ad-van 'tage-a-ble,  a.  Advan¬ 
tageous.  Obs.  [ground.  I 

advantage  ground.  Vantage  | 


ad-vaunt'.  •]•  avaunt. 
ad  vec-ti'tious  (Id'vPk-tYsh'- 
us),  a.  [  L.advecticius .]  Brought 
or  carried  from  elsewhere, 
ad'vs-hent  (ttd'vS-hent),  «.  [L. 
advehens ,  p.  pr. ]  Afferent, 
ad-vene',  »*.  t.  To  reach;  to 
come  to.  Rare. 
ad-venge'.  +  avenge. 
adventayle.  Vnr.  of  aventail. 
Advent '  Christian*.  See  Ad¬ 
ventist.  [Adventitious.  | 

ad-ven'tial  (ttd-vCn'shdl),  a.| 


ad-ven'tiy,  n.  [From  adventer, 
an  older  form  of  adventure,  v.] 
Adventure;  enterprise.  Obs.ffR. 
ad-ven'tu-al  ( &d-vgn'tjMl),  a. 
Relating  to  Advent, 
ad-ven'ture-ful,  a.  See  -ful. 
ad-ven'ture-ly,  adv.  Adven¬ 
turously. 

ad-ven'ture-ment,  n.  See-MENT. 
ad-ven 'ture-ship,  n.  See -ship. 
ad-ven'ture-Bum.  Adventure¬ 
some.  Ref.  Sp. 
ad-ven'tur-lsh,  a.  See  -ISH. 


'  v  »d,  foot ;  out,  oil ;  chair  ;  go  ;  sing,  iijk  ;  ♦ken,  thin ;  nature,  verdure  (250) ;  K  =  ch  in  G.  icli,  ach  (144) ;  boN  ;  yet ;  zh  =  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to§§  in  Guide. 
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ification,  or  circumstance  attending  an  act  or  another  at¬ 
tribute,  and  hence  used  to  qualify  esp.  verbs,  adjectives, 
and  other  adverbs,  and  occasionally  (as  “  quite  ”  in  “quite 
a  man  ”1  other  parts  of  speech.  See  -ly. 
ad  ver'bl-al  (5d-vQr'bi-al),  a.  [L.  adverbialis :  cf.  F.  ad¬ 
verbial .]  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  of  the  nature  of,  an  ad¬ 
verb  ;  containing  or  using  an  adverb  or  adverbs  ;  as,  an 
adverbial  phrase  or  form.  — ad-verHai-al-ly,  adv. 
ad-ver'bi-al-ize  (-ize),  v.  t. ;  -ized  (-izd) ;  -iz'ing  (-Iz'Tng). 
To  give  the  force  or  form  of  an  adverb  to. 
ad7ver-sa'ri-a  (Sd'ver-sa'rT-a),  n.  pi.  [L.,  neut.  pi.  of 
adversaria  turned  to\yard  one.]  A  miscellaneous  collec¬ 
tion  of  notes,  remarks,  or  selections ;  a  commonplace  book  ; 
also,  commentaries  or  notes. 

These  parchments  are  supposed  to  have  been  St.  Paul’s  adver¬ 
saria.  ~  Bp.  Bull. 

ad'ver-sa-ry  (2d'ver-sa-rT  ;  in  Milton  often  5d-vGr'-),  n.  ; 
pi.  -hies  (-riz).  [ME.  adversaries  fr.  L.  adversarius  (a.) 
turned  toward,  (n.)  an  adversary  :  cf.  F.  adversaire.  See 
adverse.]  1.  One  turned  against  another  or  others  with  a 
design  to  oppose  or  resist  them  ;  a  member  of  an  opposing  or 
hostile  party  ;  an  opponent ;  an  antagonist ;  an  enemy  ;  foe. 

Hib  ancient  knot  of  dangerous  adversaries.  Shak. 

Agree  with  thine  adversary  quickly.  Matt.  v.  25. 

Oh  that  one  would  hear  me  !  behold,  my  desire* is  ...  that  mine 
adversary  had  written  a  book.  Job  xxxi.  35. 

2.  pi.  =  adversaria.  Rare. 

Syn.  —  See  opponent. 

the  Adversary,  Satan,  or  the  Devil. 

ad'Ter  sa-ry  (Sd'ver-sa-rT),  a.  [See  adversary,  n.] 

1.  Opposed;  opposite;  adverse;  antagonistic.  Archaic. 

2.  Law.  Having  an  opposing  party ;  not  unopposed ;  as, 
an  adversary  suit. 

ad-ver'sa-tlve  (Sd-vfir'sa-tTv),  a.  [L.  adversativus.]  Ex¬ 
pressing  contrariety,  opposition,  or  antithesis  ;  as,  an  ad¬ 
versative  conjunction  (but,  however ,  yet,  etc.);  an  adver¬ 
sative  force. -ad-ver'sa-tlve-ly,  adv. 
adversative  proposition,  Logic ,  a  proposition  expressing  an¬ 
tithesis  or  opposition. 

ad-ver'sa-tlve,  n.  All  adversative  word  or  proposition, 
ad'verse  (Sd'vers;  in  poetry  often  5d-vfirs'),  a.  [OF. 
avers ,  advers ,  F.  adverse ,  fr.  L.  adversus ,  p.  p.  of  adver- 
tere  to  turn  to.  See  advert.]  1.  Acting  against,  or  in  a 
contrary  direction  ;  opposed  ;  contrary  ;  conflicting  ;  as, 
adverse  winds  ;  a  spirit  adverse  to  distinctions  of  caste. 

2.  Specif.,  Law,  having  opposing  interests ;  having  inter¬ 
ests  for  the  preservation  of  which  opposition  is  essential. 

The  words  “  adverse  party”  (as  to  competency  of  witnesses') 

.  .  .  are  not  limited  to  the  adversary  positions  of  plaintiff  and  de¬ 
fendant,  but  affect  any  party,  whether  plaintiff  or  defendant, 
whose  interests  are  actually  adverse  to  those  of  another  party  to 
the  action.  8  Kan.  App.  841. 

The  adverse  party”  is  every  party  to  the  action,  whether 
plaintiff  or  defendant,  whose  interests  may  be  injuriously  af¬ 
fected  by  a  reversal  or  modification  of  the  judgment  or  order  ap¬ 
pealed  from.  116  Cal.  45. 

3.  Opposite.  “  Calpe’s  adverse  height.”  Byron. 

4.  In  hostile  opposition  ;  unfavorable  ;  unpropitious  ;  con¬ 
trary  to  one’s  wishes  ;  unfortunate  ;  calamitous  ;  afflictive  ; 
as,  adverse  fates  ;  adverse  circumstances ;  things  adverse. 

Happy  were  it  for  us  all  if  we  bore  prosperity  as  well  and  wisely 
as  we  endure  an  adverse  fortune.  Southey. 

5-  Bot.  Turned  toward  the  stem  or  axis;  as,  adverse 
leaves;  — the  opposite  of  averse. 

Syn.  — Contrary,  opposing,  conflicting;  disinclined,  re¬ 
luctant,  loath.  —  Adverse,  averse  come  into  comparison 
as  denoting  opposition,  which  in  adverse  has  reference 
chiefly  to  opinion  or  intention,  in  averse  (see  reluctant) 
to  feeling  or  inclination  ;  as,  “  Protestants  ...  of  that  kind 
which  is  the  most  adverse  to  all  implicit  submission  of 
mind  and  opinion  ”  {Burke) ;  “  The  Beefsteak  and  October 
clubs  are  neither  of  them  averse  to  eating  and  drinking  ” 
( Spectator ).  See  opposite,  antipathy. 

I  .  .  .  hope  that  our  periodical  judges  will  not  be  very  adverse 
to  me,  and  that  perhaps  they  may  even  favor  me.  Cowper. 

The  writer  of  critical  studies  .  .  has  to  mediate  between  the 
author  whom  he  loves  and  the  public,  who  are  certainly  indif¬ 
ferent  and  frequently  averse.  Stevenson. 

adverse  possession  (of  real  estate),  Law ,  a  possession  which 
is  hostile,  under  a  claim  or  color  of  title,  actual,  open,  no¬ 
torious,  exclusive,  and  continuous.  Such  a  possession  when 
continued  for  the  required  period  of  time  (generally  twenty 
years)  gives  an  indefeasible  right  of  possession,  or  owner¬ 
ship,  to  the  possessor  by  operation  of  the  limitation  of  ac¬ 
tions.  Actual  possession  in  general  consists  in  the  exercise 
of  such  acts  of  ownership  as  the  owner  of  such  land  would 
normally  exercise  over  it,  which  would  vary  with  the  na¬ 
ture  and  situation  of  the  land.  — a  witness,  Law,  a  hostile 
witness.  See  adverse,  a.,  2. 

—  ad'verse-ly,  adv.  —  ad'verse-ness,  n. 
ad  ver'si  ty  (Sd-vtir'sT-tT),  n. ;  pi.  -ties  (-tTz).  [ME.  ad- 
versite ,  F.  advnsite ,  fr.  L .  adversitas .]  1.  Opposition; 
contrariety.  Obs.  Wy  cliff e. 

2.  A  condition  or  circumstance  attended  with  severe  trials; 
a  state  of  adverse  fortune;  misfortune;  calamity;  afflic¬ 
tion  ;  trouble ;  trial ;  —  opposed  to  well-being  or  prosperity. 

Sweet  are  the  uses  of  adversity , 

Which,  like  the  toad,  ugly  and  venomous. 

Wears  yet  a  precious  jewel  in  his  head.  Shak. 

Syn.  — Distress,  misery,  suffering.  See  misfortune. 
Adversity  Hume.  Joseph  Hume,  an  English  politician 
(1777-1855) ;— so  called  by  Cobbett  because  of  his  predictions 
of  disaster  to  Great  Britain.  Cf.  Prosperity  Robinson. 
ad  vert'  (5d-vflrt'),  v.  i. ;  ad-vert'ed;  ad-vert'ino.  [For¬ 
merly  also  avert ,  fr.  F.  avertir ,  L.  advertere ,  v.  t.,  to  turn 
to  ;  ad  -f-  vertere  to  turn.  See  version;  cf.  advertise.]  To 
turn  the  mind  or  attention ;  to  refer ;  to  take  heed  or 
notice  ;  —  with  to ;  as,  he  adverted  to  what  was  said. 

I  may  again  advert  to  the  distinction.  Owen. 

Syn.  —  Refer,  allude;  return,  recur.  —  Advbrt,  revert 


ad-ver'bl-al'i-ty  (Bd-vflr  bY-Bl'- 

Y-tY),  n.  Adverbial  quality, 
ad-ver'bi-a'tion  (-a'shtfn),  n. 
A  phraseological  adverb.  Earle. 
II  ad  ver'bum  (vClr'bam).  I L.  1 
To  a  word  ;  verbatim. 

I|  ad  ve  re-cun 'di-am  (vPr'C- 
kun'dY-flm).  (L.)  To  modesty, 
ad'ver-sa'ri-ona,  a.  Hostile; 
adverse.  Hare. 

ad  ver-sa'tion.  n.  |  L.  adrersa - 
fro.)  State  of  being  adverse; 
hostility.  Obs.  [ Ref.  Sp. I 
ad-ver 'sa-tiv.  Adversative. | 
ad-verse',  r.  t.  [L.  adversari.) 
To  oppose  ;  resist.  Ohs. 
ad-ver  si-fo'li-ate.  ad-ver  si-fo'- 
li-ous.  a.  I L.  adversus  opposite 
4-  folium  leaf.)  Bot.  Having 
opposite  leaves. 

ad-ver'sion.  n.  [L.  adversio .) 
A  turning  to  ;  attention.  Obs. 


adversonr.  4  adversary. 

II  ad-ver'sus  (&d-vfir'9tts),  prep, 
fy  adv.  (L.  1  Against ;  toward  ; 
—  usually  in  a  hostile  sense, 
ad-vert',  v.t.  To  turn  toward; 
to  turn  the  attention  to;  also,  to 
advise;  warn.  Obs. 
ad-ver'ti-see'  (-vOr'tY-ze'  ;  Bd  - 
vpr-tT-ze'),  n.  One  whom  an  ad¬ 
vertisement  is  intended  to  reach, 
ad'ver-tlze',  ad-ver 'tize-ment, 
ad-ver 'tiz-ment.etc  Vars.of  ad¬ 
vertise,  advertisement,  etc. 
Adv.  Gen.  Abbr.  Advocate  gen¬ 
eral.’ 

advice  boat.  A  vessel  to  carry 
dispatches  or  to  reconnoiter  ;  a 
dispatch  boat  Archaic. 
ad-vice'ful.  a.  See  -ful. 
ad-view'  4*  a  view. 
ad-vis 'al  (fid-vTz'rfl),  n.  Action 
of  advising  ;  counsel.  Rare. 


come  into  comparison  with  reference  to  discourse.  To  ad¬ 
vert  to  something  is  literally  to  turn  to  or  toward  it ;  hence 
the  word  often  implies  turning  away  from  one  subject  to 
take  up  another ;  as,  “  I  speak  of  this  point  chiefly  for  the 
sake  of  method.  .  .  .  Let  me  now  advert  to  what  was  pe¬ 
culiar  in  that  testimony  ”  {Poe).  To  revert  to  something 
is  to  turn  back  to  it  in  speech  or  thought:  as,  “In  my 
weaker  moments  I  revert  with  a  sigh  ...  to  the  old  notion 
of  literature  as  holiday”  {Lowell) ;  “  He  now  drops  this 
idea,  and  reverts  to  his  reasoning  on  death”  {Goldsmith). 
But  advert  is  frequently  used  as  synonymous  with  refer 
(see  allude):  as,  “I  never  heard  nim  [CarlyleJ  advert  to 
his  works  ana  his  fame  ”  {E.  Fitzgerald).  See  return. 
ad-vert'ence  ( Sd-vQr'tcns)  )  n.  [OF.  advertence ,  avertence , 
ad-vert'en-cy  (-ten-sT)  j  LL.  adverteniia,  fr.  L.  adver- 
tens.  See  advertent.]  Act  of  adverting,  or  quality  of 
being  advertent ;  attention;  notice;  regard;  heedfulness. 

To  this  difference  it  is  right  that  advertence  should  he  had  in 
regulating  taxation.  J.  S-  Mill. 

ad-vert'ent  (-tent),  a.  [L.  adverlens ,  - entis ,  p.  pr.  of  ad¬ 
vertere.  See  advert.]  Attentive  ;  heedful ;  regardful. 
Fir  M.  Hale.  —  ad-vert'ent-ly,  adv. 
ad'ver  tise7  (Sd'ver-tlz7 ;  Sd'ver-tiz';  277 ;  see  note  below), 
v.  t. ;  ad'ver-tised  (-tizd;  -tizd');  ad'ver-tis'ing  (-tiz'Tng  ; 
-tiz'Ing).  Also  ad'ver-tlze7.  [F.  avertir.  formerly  also  spelt 
advertir ,  to  warn,  give  notice  to,  L.  advertere  to  turn  to. 
The  ending  was  probably  influenced  by  the  noun  advertise¬ 
ment.  See  advert.]  1.  To  notice;  observe.  Obs. 

2.  To  give  notice  to ;  to  inform  or  apprise  ;  to  notify  ;  to 
make  known  ;  hence,  to  warn  ; —  often  with  of  before  the 
subject  of  information  ;  as,  to  advertise  a  man  of  his  loss. 

I  will  advertise  thee  what  this  people  shall  do.  Xum.  xxiv,  14. 

3.  To  give  public  notice  of  ;  to  announce  publicly,  esp.  by 
a  printed  notice  ;  as,  to  advertise  goods  for  sale,  a  lost  arti¬ 
cle,  the  sailing  day  of  a  vessel,  a  political  meeting. 

Or"  This  word  was  formerly  accented  ad^ver'lise,  later 
becoming  ad'ver-tisef  Present  usage  favors  (idfver4rsef ,  as 
in  verbs  in  -ize,  and  in  accordance  with  the  tendency  of 
the  language  to  throw  the  accent  toward  the  first  syllable. 
Syn.  — Notify,  announce,  proclaim,  promulgate,  publish. 
ad'ver-tlse7,  V.  i.  Also  ad'ver-tlze'.  1.  To  take  note.  Obs. 
2.  To  give  notice  or  information;  esp.,  to  give  or  make 
statements,  requests,  or  the  like,  in  printed  announce¬ 
ments  or  advertisements. 

ad  ver'tlse  ment  (£d-vfir'tTz-m?nt ;  often  5d7ver-tiz'ment 
in  U.  S 277),  n.  Also  ad-ver'tize-ment.  [F.  avertisse- 
ment ,  formerly  also  spelt  advertisement ,  a  warning,  giv¬ 
ing  notice.]  1.  Act  of  adverting  to  something  ;  act  of  in¬ 
forming  or  notifying  ;  notification.  Archaic. 

An  advertisement  of  danger.  Bp.  Burnet. 

2.  Admonition  ;  advice  ;  warning.  Obs. 

Therefore  give  me  no  counsel: 

My  griefs  cry  louder  than  advertisement.  Shak. 
3-  A  public  notice,  esp.  in  some  public  print,  as  a  news¬ 
paper,  periodical,  book,  poster,  or  handbill ;  anything  that 
advertises ;  as,  a  newspaper  having  many  advertisements. 
Advertisements  of  Elizabeth,  a  series  of  enactments  pro¬ 
mulgated  in  1566  by  Parker,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  to 
establish  “  due  order  in  the  public  administration  of  Com¬ 
mon  Prayer  and  using  of  Holy  Sacraments.” 
ad'ver-tls  er  (5d'ver-tiz7er ;  5d7ver-tlz'er),  n.  Also  ad'ver- 
tlz  er.  One  that  advertises. 

ad  vice'  (Sd-vis'),  n.  [ME.  avis  opinion,  advice,  F.  aids  ; 
&  -f-  OF.  vis,  fr.  L.  visum  seemed,  seen;  really  p.  p.  of 
videre  to  see,  so  that  vis  meant  that  which  has  seemed  best. 
See  vision;  cf.  advise,  aviso.]  1.  View  or  consideration 
of  a  thing ;  hence :  a  Opinion  ;  judgment,  b  Prudence ; 
consideration  ;  wisdom ;  knowledge. 

How  shall  I  dote  on  her  with  more  advice , 

That  thus  without  advice  begin  to  love  her  ?  Shak. 

C  Determination;  resolve  or  decision;  plan.  Obs. 

2.  An  opinion  recommended  or  offered  as  worthy  to  be 
followed  ;  counsel. 

We  may  give  advice ,  but  we  cannot  give  conduct  Franklin. 
3-  Information  or  notice  given  ;  intelligence;  as,  late  ad¬ 
vices  from  France;  — commonly  in  pi.  Specif.,  Com., 
usually,  information  communicated  t>y  letter,  — chiefly 
as  to  drafts  or  bills  of  exchange  ;  as,  a  letter  of  advice. 

Syn.  — Opinion,  recommendation,  instruction,  sugges¬ 
tion,  exhortation,  admonition  ;  consultation,  deliberation. 

—  Advice,  counsel.  Advice  implies  real  or  pretended 
knowledge,  often  professional  or  technical,  on  the  part  of 
the  one  who  gives  it,  and  may  apply  to  any  of  the  affairs 
of  life;  as,  advice  regarding  the  choice  of  books,  the  con¬ 
duct  of  a  business,  the  care  of  poultry  ;  legal  or  medical 
advice.  Counsel  is  rather  the  fruit  of  wisdom  or  delibera¬ 
tion,  and  usually  presupposes  weightier  occasions  than 
advice  ;  as,  to  seek  counsel  in  an  emergency,  in  affairs  of 
state ;  a  counsel  of  perfection.  See  warn. 

King  Rehoboam  forsook  the  counsel  of  the  old  men  and  an¬ 
swered  them  after  the  advice  of  the  young  men. 

2  Chron.  x.  13,  14. 

ad-vis'a-ble  (5d-viz'a-b’l),  a.  [Cf.  OF.  avisable.]  1.  Prop¬ 
er  to  be  advised  or  to  be  done;  expedient ;  prudent. 

Some  judge  it  advisable  for  a  man  to  account  with  his  heart 
everyday.  ,  .  ^  South. 

2.  Ready  to  receive  advice.  Rare.  South. 

Syn .  —  Expedient,  proper,  desirable,  befitting. 

—  ad-vis  a  bil'l-ty  (-bll'T-tt),  ad-vis'a  ble-ness,  n.  —  ad- 
vis 'a  bly,  adv. 

ad-vise'  (5d-vlz'),  v.  t.  ;  ad- vised'  (-vlzd') ;  ad-vis'ing  (-viz'- 
Tng).  [ME.  arisen  to  perceive,  consider,  inform ,  F.  aviser 
fr.  LL.  advisare ;  ad  -f-  visare ,  fr.  L.  videre,  visum  to  see! 
See  advice.]  1.  To  view ;  observe  ;  henoe,  to  bring  into 
view  ;  consider  ;  ponder  ;  devise.  Obs. 

2.  To  give  advice  to  ;  to  offer  an  opinion  to  as  worthy  or 
expedient  to  be  followed  ;  to  counsel ;  warn.  “  I  shall  no 


more  advise  thee.’ 


Milton. 


ad-vis'a-to-ry  (Bd-vTz'a-tft-rY), 

Pert,  to  an  adviser  or  advice, 
advise.  +  advice. 
ad-vis'er  (Bd-vTz'?r),  n.  One 
who  advises.  —  ad-vis'er-ship.  n. 
ad-vi'slve  i&d-vl'siv),  a.  Of. 
pert,  to,  giving,  or  characterized 
by,  advice.  —  ad-vi'sive-ness,  n. 
ad-vi'so  tfld-vT'z5),  n.  (See  a- 
vi so.)  Advice  ;  counsel  ;  sug¬ 
gestion;  also,  a  dispatch  or  ad¬ 
vice  boat.  Obs  Sir  T  Browne. 
ad-vi'sor.  n.  —  adviser. 

II  ad  vi'tam  aut  cul'pam.  ( L.) 
Lit.,  for  life  or  until  misbeha¬ 
vior. 

||  ad  vi'vum.  (L.)  To  that 
which  is  alive;  to  the  life, 
ad-viz'a-bl,  ad-vize'.  ad-vize'- 
ment.  etc.  Advisable,  advise, 
etc.  Ref.  Sp.  (cate.  Obs.  I 
ad'vo-cate.  v.  i.  To  act  as  advo-l 


ad'vo-cate-ship.  >/.  See -ship. 

ad'vo-cat'ess  ( fid'vfi-kat'fs),  n. 
A  female  advocate. 

Ii  ad'vo-ca'ti-o  ec-cle'sl-ae  (Bd'- 
vfi-ka'shY-d  f-kle'zT-e).  ILL., 
advocation  of  church.]  Ecc'l ’ 
Law.  Advowson. 
ad'vo-ca  tor,  n.  [L.]  Advocate. 
^d,7°^,a-treB0-  Ad'vo-catrice 
(Bd'vo-ka  tree;  -tTls),  n.  A  fe¬ 
male  advocate.  Rare. 
ad'vo-ca'trix  (-trYks),  n.  [LL., 
fern,  of  L.  advocator  advocate  1 
An  advocatress.  Rare. 
Ilad'vo-ca'tus  di-a'bo-li  (dl-Bb'- 
8-lT).  [L.)=Devil’s  advocate. 
ad-void'  avoid. 

ad-voke'.  v.  t.  (L.  advocare.] 
To  call  to  one’s  self;  to  summon, 
esp.  from  a  lower  to  a  higher 
court.  Obs.  or  R. 
ad-voke'.  advocate. 


3.  To  give  information  or  notice  to  ;  to  apprise  ;  inform  ;  — 
with  of;  as,  we  were  advised  of  the  risk. 

4.  Scots  Law.  To  consider  or  review  (a  verdict  or  decision). 
Syn.  —  To  counsel,  admonish  ;  apprise,  acquaint. 

to  advise  one’s  self,  to  bethink  one’s  self ;  to  take  counsel 
with  one’s  self ;  to  reflect ;  consider.  Obs. 

Bid  thy  master  well  advise  himself-  Shak- 

ad- vise'  (5d-vlz'),  v.  i.  1.  To  consider  ;  deliberate.  Obs. 

2.  To  take  counsel;  consult; — followed  by  with/  as,  to 
advise  with  friends. 

3.  To  give  counsel ;  as,  I  will  advise,  if  you  will  execute, 
ad  vised'  (5d-vlzd'), p.  p.  &p.  a.  of  advise.  Specif.  :  1.  Of 

persons,  having  considered  ;  hence,  deliberate  ;  cautious ; 
judicious;  determined.  Obs. 

2.  Of  things,  considered  ;  deliberate;  hence,  judicious. 

—  ad  vis'ed-ly  (5d-viz'gd-lT),  adv.  —  ad-vis'ed-ness,  n. 
ad-vise'ment  (5d-vlz'ment),  n.  [ME.  avisement ,  F.  arise- 
ment.]  1.  Act  of  one  who  advises  anything  ;  specif. : 
a  Counsel ;  advice ;  information.  Archaic.  b  Con¬ 
sideration  ;  deliberation  ;  consultation. 

Tempering  the  passion  with  advisement  sl(^w.  Spenser. 
2.  The  result  of  advising  ;  specif.,  Obs.,  an  opinion  ;  plan, 
ad-vi'so-ry  (5d-vi'zo-rT),  a.  Having  power  to  advise  ;  per¬ 
taining  to  or  containing  advice ;  as,  an  adiisory  council. 

The  General  AMsociation  has  a  general  advisory  superintend¬ 
ence  over  all  the  ministers  and  churches.  'TeumbuHl. 

ad'VO-ca-cy  (5d'vo-kd-sT),  n.  [OF.  admeatie ,  LL.  advoca- 
tia.  See  advocate.]  1.  Act  of  pleading  for  or  supporting ; 
work  of  advocating  ;  intercession. 

2  Reel.  Advowson.  Rare. 

ad'vo-cate  (5d'vo-kat),  n.  [ME.  avocat ,  avoket ,  F.  avocat ,  fr. 
L.  advocatus,  one  summoned  or  called  to  another  ;  properly 
the  p.  p.  of  advocare  to  call  to,  call  to  one’s  aid  ;  ad  -f-  vo- 
care  to  call,  vox  voice.  See  vocal  ;  cf.  advowee,  avowee.] 

1.  One  who  pleads  the  cause  of  another.  Specif.,  one  who 
pleads  the  cause  of  another  before  a  tribunal  or  judicial 
court ;  a  counselor.  Advocate  is  the  technical  name  in  the 
Roman  law.  and  in  Scotland,  France,  and  various  other 
countries  whose  legal  system  is  based  on  the  Roman  law; 
also  in  the  English  ecclesiastical  courts  and  various  other 
special  courts  now  or  formerly  existing.  The  correspond¬ 
ing  name  in  the  English  law  courts  is  counselor,  counsel ,  or 
banister,  and  in  the  United  States  and  some  British  colo¬ 
nies,  as  Canada,  counselor,  counsel ,  or  attorney  (see  these 
terms).  Cf.  solicitor,  proctor.  Advocate  is  locally  used 
for:  a  In  Aberdeen,  Scotland,  a  solicitor,  b  In  the  Isle  of 
Man,  any  one  of  a  number  of  practitioners  who  perform 
the  functions  of  both  barrister  and  solicitor. 

2.  One  who  defends,  vindicates,  or  espouses  any  cause  by 
argument ;  a  pleader  ;  an  intercessor;  as,  an  advocate  of  free 
trade  ;  an  advocate  of  truth. 

3.  [cap.]  Christ,  considered  as  an  intercessor. 

We  have  an  Advocate  with  the  Father.  1  John  ii.  L 
4-  The  patron  of  a  benefice.  See  advowson.  Obs. 
ad'vo-cate  (5d'vo-kat),  v.  t. ;  ad'vo-cat'ed  (-kat'Sd) ;  -cat'- 
nio  (-kat'Tng).  [See  advocate,  n. ;  cf.  avow.]  1.  To  plead 
in  favor  of  ;  to  defend  by  argument,  before  a  tribunal  or  the 
public ;  to  support,  vindicate,  or  recommend  publicly. 

This  is  the  only  thing  distinct  and  sensible,  that  has  been  ad¬ 
vocated.  Burke. 

Eminent  orators  were  engaged  to  advocate  his  cause  Mitford. 
2.  Scots  Laic.  To  call  up  for  a  hearing  from  a  lower  court, 
ad  vo-ca'tion  (ad'vo-ka'slmn),  n.  [L.  advocatio  .'  cf.  OF. 
avocation.  Cf.  advowson.]  1.  A  summoning  or  calling. 
Obs.,  except  specif.,  in  the  law  of  Scotland  and  in  the  papal 
court,  the  calling  or  summoning  of  an  action  before  itself 
by  a  superior  court. 

2  •  Act  of  advocating  or  pleading ;  plea ;  advocacy.  Archaic . 
Jesus . .  .  sits.  .  .  in  a  perpetual  advocation  for  us.  Jer,  Taylor. 

3  Advowson.  Obs. 

ad'vo-cat  o-ry  (2d'vo-kat'6-rI),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  an 
advocate.  Rare. 

ad-vow  ee'  (Sd-vou'e'),  n.  [ME.  avowe  patron,  F.  avouk , 

L.  advocatus.  See  advocate,  n. ;  cf.  avow’ee,  avoyer.] 

1.  An  advocate  or  patron  ;  an  avowe.  Obs. 

2.  The  patron  of  a  church  office  or  benefice,  who  formerly 
protected  its  interests  ;  one  who  has  an  advowson. 

ad  vow'son  (5d-vou'z?7n  ;  277),  n.  [ME.  avoweisaun  pat¬ 
ronage,  OF.  avoeison,  fr.  L.  advocatio.  Cf.  advocation.] 
Eng.  Law.  The  patronage  of  a  church  living  ;  the  right  of 
presenting  to  a  vacant  benefice  or  living  in  the  church. 
[Originally,  the  function  or  office  of  a  patron  ( advocatus ) 
or  protector  of  a  benefice,  who  was  privileged  to  nominate 
or  present  to  it.J  Advowsons  are  incorporeal  heredita¬ 
ments,  and  are.  by  1  Viet.  c.  26,  s.  1,  included  under  the 
term  real  estate.  They  constitute  important  property 
rights,  of  which  about  half  belong  to  the  Crow’n,  and  the 
others  to  the  bishops,  deans,  and  chapters,  universities 
and  colleges,  municipalities,  etc.  The  right  is  appendant 
wfflen  it  has  continued  unbrokenly  annexed  to  the  manor; 
but  if  once  separated  it  becomes  an  advowson  in  gross, 
but  may  become  appurtenant.  (See  appendant  ;  appurte¬ 
nant  ;  and  in  gross,  under  gross.)  Cf.  benefice. 
ad7y-na'mi-a  (5d7T-na'mT-d),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  aSvvapta. 
want  of  strength  ;  a-  not  -j-  Svvapts  strength.]  Med.  Lack 
or  loss  of  the  vital  powers  caused  by  disease. 
ad7y-nam'ic  (5d/T-n5m'Tk),  a.  1.  Med.  Pertaining  to,  or 
characterized  by,  debility  of  the  vital  powers ;  weak  ;  as, 
malignant  fevers  are  adynamic. 

2.  Physics.  Characterized  by  the  absence  of  power  or  force, 
ad'y-tum  (5d'T-tum),  n.  ;  pi.  -ta  (-ta).  [L.,  fr.  Gr.  aSvrov, 

n.,  fr.  aSvros,  a.,  not  to  be  entered  ;  a-  not  6u«u/to  enter.] 
The  innermost,  or  a  secret,  sanctuary  or  shrine  in  ancient 
temples,  open  only  to  priests,  and  whence  oracles  were 
given.  Hence  :  A  private  chamber  ;  a  sanctum, 
adz,  adze  (Sdz),  n.  [ME.  adese ,  adis,  adse,  AS.  adesa, 


ad'vo-lu'tlon  (Bd'vS-lQ'shi/n), 

n.  [L.  advolvere,  advolutum, 
to  roll  to.)  A  rolling  toward 
something.  Rare. 
advoterer.  +  adulterer. 
ad-vouch'.  +  avouch. 
advoulter,  advoulterer,  etc. 
+  adulter,  adulterer,  etc. 
ad-vou'ter.  ad-vou'ter-er.  etc. 

+  ADULTER.  ADULTERER,  etc. 

ad-vou'tress,  n.  I  ME.  auou- 
trr.^e,  lr.  OF.  arofresse.)  An 
adulteress.  Obs. 
advow-.  For  many  words  in 
(of voir-,  see  those  in  advou-. 
ad-vow'ry.  avowry. 
ad- vow 'son.  v.  t.  To  vest  with 
an  advowson.  Obs.  [Obs. I 
ad-vow' son-age,  77.  Advowson.  | 
advowter,  advowterer,  etc. 

i*  ADULTER,  ADULTERER,  etc. 

advoyer.  avoyer. 


advt.  Abbr.  Advertisement, 
adward.  +  award. 
adwa-te.  await. 
a-dwo'le,  adv.  fa- on,  in  4-  ME. 
dwole,  divale.  See  dwale.  >  In 
error.  Obs. 

a'dy  ( a'dY),  n.  ( Canarese  adi. ) 
See  MEASURE. 

|j  ad-yan'ga-o  (ad-yau'ga-O).  n. 
[Tag.)  A  mimosaceous  Philip¬ 
pine  tree  {Albizzia  procera), 
yielding  an  incense  resin, 
ar^iyn'a-my  (d-dYn'd-mf),  n. 
Adynamia.  Rare. 
adys.  adz. 

ad'yt,  7i.  An  adytum  ;  a  sane 
tuary.  Obs. 

adyte,  v.  t.  To  indite.  Obs. 
adyte.  +  adight. 
ad'y-ton,  n.  =  adytum. 
adz.  v.  t.  ;  adzed  (idzd)  ;  adz', 
i no.  To  cut  or  dress  with  an  idz. 


ale,  senate,  care,  ftm,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofa ;  eve,  Svent,  find,  recent,  maker ;  Ice,  IU ;  old,  Obey,  6rb,  6dd,  s&ft,  connect  j  use,  finite,  Grn,  Op,  circOs,  menli  • 

B  Foreign  Word.  f  Obsolete  Variant  of.  +  combined  with.  « equals.  * 


ADZ  BLOCK 
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iEON 


1  Carpenter’s  Adz  with  flat 
head  ;  2  Ship  carpenter’s  Adz 
with  spur  head ;  3  Cooler's 
Adz  ;  4  Canoe  or  Spout  Auz. 


adese ,  ax,  hatchet.]  A  cutting  tool  having  a  thin  arching 
blade  set  at  right  angles  to  the  handle,  and  thus  differing 
from  the  ax.  It  is  used  to 
trim  off  the  surface  of  wood, 
adz,  or  adze,  block.  The 
block  in  a  wood-planing  ma¬ 
chine  to  which  the  cutters 
are  fixed. 

adz,  or  adze,  eye.  An  eye 

like  that  of  an  adz. 

ad  or  ae.  A  Lat.  diphthong 
corresponding  to  Gr.  ai.  In 
Eng.  words  derived  from 
Lat.  or  Gr.,  a?  is  usually  re¬ 
tained  in  proper  names  and  in  learned  or  scientific  terms. 
Elsewhere  ae.  is  replaced  by  e.  Thus  Ciesar  (cf.  Fr.  Cesar), 
«dile,  aestivation  ;  estuary,  museum,  era,  etc.  In  AS.  *  is 
not  a  diphthong,  but  merely  a  digraph,  probably  pro¬ 
nounced  like  a  in  English  fat.  Anglo-Saxon  short  a?  re¬ 
flects  Germanic  short  a.  In  English  it  is  replaced  by  a  ; 
as  in  Alfred,  father,  day,  etc.  Anglo-Saxon  long  ie  is 
reflected  in  English  by  e,  ee,  ea,  all  having  the  sound  of  e  in 
eve.  See  Guide  to  Pron.,  §  128. 

-SB.  1.  The  termination  of  the  nominative  plural  of  Latin 
nouns  (nearly  all  feminine)  in  -a,  and  of  Greek  plurals  in  -at 
that  have  been  Latinized.  It  occurs  chiefly  in  proper  names 
and  in  modem  biological  names  of  orders  and  families. 
See  -IDA^  -ACEJE . 

2.  In  astronomy,  in  the  names  of  stars,  as  /9  Aquilae,  the 
genitive  singular  ending. 

£i-ac'i  des  (e-5s'T-dez),  n.  [L.,  fr.  Gr.  Aia/ciSr*?.]  A  de¬ 
scendant  of  Abacus  ;  — a  patronymic  given  e3p.  to  Achilles 
(grandson  of  Abacus),  Peleus,  Telamon,  Phocua,  Pyrrhus  (son  of 
Achilles),  and  to  Pyrrhus,  King  of  Epirus,  who  claimed  descent 
from  Achilles. 


5J'a  CUS  (e'a-kas),  n.  [L.,  fr.  Gr.  Ata*o*.]  Gr.  Myth. 
The  king  of  JSgina,  son  of  Zeus  and  53giua,  renowned  for 
piety  and  justice.  He  was  the  father  of  Telamon  and 
Peleus,  and  after  death  became  one  of  the  three  judges  of 
Hades.  The  ASginetans  honored  him  as  their  tutelary 
deity.  His  descendants  were  called  53-ac'i-d<B  <e-5s'T-de). 
m  28'an  (e-e'an),  a.  [L.  Aeaeus,  Gr.  Aiaio?.]  Class.  Myth. 
Pertaining  to  or  designating  the  island  of  ASsea  (now  Monte 
Circello),  lying  between  Italy  and  Sicily  and  fabled  as  the 
abode  of  Circe.  —  53  ae'an.  n. 

30'cl  ai  (e/8hT-51),  a.  Bot.  Of  or  pertaining  to  an  aecium. 
acial  stage.  =  .«ciostage. 

»/cl-0-spore/  (e'sT-6-spor'),  n.  [ secium  -f-  spore. ]  Bot. 
One  of  the  asexual  spores  produced  in  a  chainlike  series 
within  an  secium. 

®'ci-0-Stage/  (-staj'),  n.  [aeciwn-{-  stage.']  Bot.  That  stage 
in  the  development  of  certain  rust  fungi  ( Uredinales )  in 
which  ?ecia  are  produced.  It  often  occurs,  as  in  the  wheat 
rust,  on  different  hosts  from  those  of  the  ureaostage  or 
teliostage  (which  see) ;  and  it  may  be  suppressed. 

»'cl  urn  (e'shT-am  ;  -sT-am),  n. ; pi. -ciA  (-shT-a;  -sT-d).  Also 
secidiujn.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  aixia  injury.]  Bot.  The  form  of 
sorus  which  is  developed  in  the  first  spore-bearing  stage 
(aeciostage)  of  a  rust  fungus,  and  which  gives  rise  to 
aeciospores  capable  of  producing  the  uredostage.  53eia  of 
wheat  rust  are  found  on  the  barberry,  and  from  their  form 
are  called  cluster  cups.  Cf.  pycnium,  urediniom,  telium. 
a&-dlc'u  la  (£-dik'u-la),  n.  ; pi.  -ue  (-le).  [L.,  dim.  of  aedes 
building.]  Bom.  Antiq.  A  room  ;  also  (usually  in  pi.),  a 
small  house  ;  a  niche  or  inclo3ure,  as  for  an  urn  or  statue  ; 
a  shrine,  sometimes  even  a  detached  one. 
se'dile  (eMil),  n.  Also  e'dile.  [L.  aedilis ,  fr.  aedes  tem¬ 
ple,  public  building.]  Any  of  certain  Roman  urban  officials 
whose  chief  duties  were  to  look  after  the  public  works,  the 
public  markets,  the  grain  supply,  and  the  policing  of  the  city, 
and  to  superintend  or  provide  for  the  public  games.  The 
two  original  lediles  were  plebeians,  elected  at  first,  in  494 
b.  c.,  to  assist  the  tribunes.  There  were  added  in  366  two 
curule  aediles,  who  at  first  were  patrician  only,  later  alter¬ 
nately  or  indifferently  patrician  and  plebeian ;  and  in  45 
b.  c.  two  cereal  aediles ,  to  take  charge  of  the  grain  supply. 
®  dil'i-ty  (e-dil'T-tT),  n.  Also  e-dil'l  ty  [L.  aedililas,  fr. 
aedilis  aedile.]  The  office  of  an  ledile  ;  aedileship  ;  hence, 
the  superintendence  of  public  buildings  and  works. 
53-ge'an  (e-je'dn),  a.  [L.  Aegaeus ,  Gr.  Aiyaco?.]  1.  Of 
or  pertaining  to  the  sea,  or  arm  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea, 
east  of  Greece.  See  archipelago. 

2.  Specif.  :  Archaeol.  Designating,  or  pertaining  to,  the 
early  maritime  civilization  spread  throughout  various 
iEgean  islands  at  an  early  date,  and  especially  flourishing 
at  Crete.  Its  culmination  was  the  Mycemean  civilization. 
53  ge-ri'i-d®  (e'je-ri'T-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  fr.  L .  Aegeria, 
Egeria ,  name  of  a  nymph.]  Zoo!.  The  family  including 
the  clearwing  moths  ;  —  syn.  with  Sesiidae.  — aB-ge'ri-an 
(e-je'rt-an),  a.  d:  n.  —  ae  ge'ri  id  (-Td),  n. 

53'geus  (e'jus ;  e'je-fts),  n.  [L.,  fr.  Gr.  Aiyevs.]  Gr. 


Myth.  The  father  of  Theseus,  who,  in  grief  at  the  supposed 
loss  of  his  son,  threw  himself  into  the  iEgeau  Sea,  which 
is  said  to  have  been  named  from  him. 

53  gl-a-lFtlS  (e'jT-d-li'tTs),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  aiy laAov  the 
seashore.]  Zool.  A  genus  of  plovers  comprising  a  number 
of  species  of  small  or  medium  size,  having  the  upper  parts 
uustreaked,  and  one  or  two  black  bars  or  rings  on  the  neck 
or  breast,  as  the  killdeer,  ringneck,  and  piping  plover. 
<B'gi-lops  (e'jt-15ps  ;  Sj'T- ;  277),  n.  [L.  aegilops ,  Gr.  aiyt- 
Au >»//.]  1.  Med.  An  ulcer  or  fistula  in  the  inner  corner  of 

the  eye. 

2.  Bot  a  The  wild  oat,  or  any  other  grass  growing  as  a  weed 
in  grain  fields.  Ohs.  b  [cap.]  A  genus  of  grasses  some¬ 
what  similar  to  Triticum ,  or  wheat,  c  The  valonia  oak. 

53  gl-ne'tan  (e'jT-ne't&n),  a.  [L.  Aegineta ,  n.,  Gr.  A iyi- 
»'*?nj?.]  Of  or  pert,  to  iEgiua.  —  53'gi-ne'tan,  n. 

^ginetan  marbles.  or  sculptures,  certain  sculptures,  some¬ 
what  under  life  size,  discovered  in  1311  at  iEgina,and  later 
restored  by  Thorvaldsen  and  placed  in  the  Glyptothek  at 
Munich.  They  represent  battles,  probably  between  Greeks 
and  Trojans,  and  came  from  the  pediments  of  a  temple  of 
Athena,  or,  possibly,  of  an  iEginetan  goddess  Aphsea,  and 
date  from  the  5th  century  b.  c.  —  A.  school,  Sculpture,  a 
Greek  school  at  iEgina  noted  for  its  athletic  nude  figures, 
as  in  the  IEginetan  marbles.  The  school  flourished  early  in 
the  5th  century  b.  c.,  Callon,  Onatas,  and  Anaxagoras  be¬ 
ing  the  chief  sculptors. 

53'gl-pan'  (e'jt-pihF),  n.  [Gr.  Alylnav  ;  at£,  aiyov,  goat  -f- 
nac  Pan.]  Pan  ;  —  so  called  with  reference  to  his  goatlike 
horns,  ears,  and  lower  limbs. 

53'glr  (e'jlr ;  S'gTr),  ii.  [Icel.]  Tout.  Myth.  A  giant 
usually  regarded  as  personifying  the  sea,  esp.  in  its  calm 
and  benignant  aspect.  His  wife,  Ran,  is  the  death  deity 
of  the  sea,  who  draws  drowning  men  to  the  depths.  Their 
nine  daughters  represent  the  surf  and  turbulent  waves. 

In  .Eyir's  hall,  where  no  unhallowed  strife  may  come,  the  gods 
are  guests,  and  feast  at  every  flax  harvest.  .  .  .  Instead  of  the  light 
of  the  fire  they  have  the  glitter  of  gold.  Smith  (, Kavjf  munn ). 

ae'gir  ine  (e'jTr-Tn)  )  n.  [After  JEgir,  the  god.]  Min.  A 
®'gir  ite  (e'jlr-It)  I  variety  of  acmite.  See  acmite. 
ae'gis  <  e'jls),  n.  Also  e'gis  [L.  aegis ,  fr.  Gr.  alyis.] 
1.  Gr.  Myth.  &  Antiq.  A  symbol  or  accouterment,  in  Homer 
ascribed  chiefly  to  Zeus,  “the  ASgis  bearer,”  but  later 
mainly  associated  with  Athena.  In  Homer  it  is  described 
as  shaggy  and  adorned  with  golden  tassels.  In  representa¬ 
tions  of  Athena  it  appears  as  a  breast  ornament  or  protec¬ 
tion,  scaly  or  hairy,  bordered  with  serpents,  and  set  with 
the  Gorgon’s  head  (see  gorgoneum).  Its  significance  was 
chiefly  as  a  life  charm,  and  it  was  prob.  derived  from  an 
original  use  of  the  goat  in  the  cults  of  Zeus  and  Athena. 
2-  Hence,  any  similar  device  borne  by  a  deity,  as  some¬ 
times  by  the  Egyptian  goddess  Bast. 

3.  Fig. .  a  slijeld  or  protection . 

53  gis'thus  (e7jYs'lhw8),  n.  [L.,  fr.  Gr.  AlytaBo^.]  Gr. 
Myth.  The  son  of  Thyestes,  slayer  of  Atreus,  and  paramour 
of  Clytemnestra,  whom  he  aided  in  the  slaying  of  Agamem¬ 
non.  He  was  slain  by  Orestes  (which  see). 

53  gl  thog'na-thae  (e/ji-th5g'nd-the),  n.  pi.  [NL.  ;  Gr. 
acyitfov,  aiyioOos,  the  hedge  sparrow  (?)  -{-  yvaOos  jaw.] 
Zool.  A  primary  division  of  carinate  birds  founded  on  the 
characters  of  the  palatal  bones,  including  the  perching 
birds,  woodpeckers,  and  swifts.  The  maxillopalatines  are 
distinct  from  one  another  and  from  the  anteriorly  trun¬ 
cated  vomer.  —  ae  gi  thog'na  thism  (-thTzTn),  n.  —  ®  gi- 
thog'na  thous  (-thus),  a. 

AEPgle  (e'gle  ;  Sg'le),  n.  [L.,  fr.  Gr.  Aly\rj,  lit.,  radiance.] 

1.  Gr.  Myth.  One  of  the  Hesperides;  — a  name  given  to 
various  nymphs. 

2.  [NL.]  Bot.  A  small  genus  of  rutaceous  trees,  natives  of 
tropical  Asia  and  western  Africa,  distinguished  from  the 
related  genus  Citrus  by  the  distinct  stamens.  JE.  marme- 
los  of  India  is  the  bel. 

51  go-po'dl  um  (e'go-po'dt-iim),  n.  [NL.  ;  Gr.  at£,  alyos, 
goat  -f-  itoSlov,  dim.  of  irovs,  ttoSo?,  foot  ;  cf.  alyon68r)<;  goat¬ 
footed.]  Bot.  A  small  genus  of  apiaceous  plants,  natives 
of  the  north  temperate  zone,  having  large  biternate  leaves 
and  5-angled  carpels  without  oil  tubes.  2E.  podagraria  is 
the  gout  weed. 

cB-groHat  (e-gro'tSt),  7i.  [L.,  he  is  sick.]  In  English  uni¬ 
versities,  a  medical  certificate  that  a  student  is  ill  and  unable 
to  attend  his  lectures  or  examinations. 

®'mi  a,  -e'mi  a  (-e'mT-d),  -h®'mi  a.  he'mi  a  (-he'mT-d). 
A  suffix  from  Greek  al/xa,  blood ,  chiefly  used  in  the  naming 
of  diseases  in  which  the  blood  is  affected,  as  in  septica?- 
mia,  pyaemia,  leucocyt haetnia,  leucocyt hernia. 

53  -ne'as  (e-ne'ds),  n.  [L.,  fr.  Gr.  Atveia?.]  In  Homer, 
the  son  of  Anchises  and  Aphrodite  (Venus),  prominent  as 
a  defender  of  Troy  and,  after  its  fall,  ruler  in  the  Troad. 
Vergil’s  51-ne'id  tells  of  his  wanderings  from  Troy  to 
Thrace,  Crete,  Epirus,  Carthage,  and  Italy,  where  his  de¬ 
scendants  are  fabled  to  have  founded  the  Roman  empire. 
He  carried  his  father,  Anchises,  on  his  shoulders  from  burn¬ 


ing  Troy,  and  is  called  the  Pious  dZneas  (Lat.  Pius  ^Eneas) 
from  his  filial  devotion.  The  story  of  iEneas  may  be  a 
myth  representing  the  diffusion  of  the  worship  of  Aphro¬ 
dite  as  a  maritime  goddess.  Cf.  Brut. 
a  e'ne  ous  (a-e'ne-ws),  a.  [L.  aeTieus.]  Colored  like  bronze, 
ae-nig^a-tlte  (e-nTg'md-tit),  n.  [See  enigma.]  Min.  An 
imperfectly  known  member  of  the  amphibole  group,  occur¬ 
ring  in  black  triclinic  crystals.  It  is  essentially  a  silicate 
and  titanate  of  ferrous  iron  and  sodium.  Sp.  gr.,  3.74-3.80. 
53-o'li-an  (e-o'lt-an),  a.  Also  E-O'll-an-  [L.  Aeolius.] 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  ASolia  or  53olis,  in  Asia  Minor,  colo¬ 
nized  by  the  Greeks,  or  to  its  inhabitants;  2Eolic. 

The  Dorian  or  jEoIhih  character  is  exactly  presented  in  the  aus¬ 
terity,  the  heroism,  the  intense  pussion  of  Achilles.  H.  Browne. 

2.  Pertaining  to  2Eolus,  the  mythic  god  of  the  winds  ; 
hence  [/.  <?.],  pertaining  to,  or  produced  or  effected  by,  the 
wind  ;  aerial  ;  as,  yeolian  sculpture,  seolian  sand,  etc. 

Viewless  forms  the  teohan  organ  play.  Campbell- 
seolian  attachment,  Music,  a  contrivance  often  attached  to 
a  pianoforte,  which  prolongs  the  vibrations  and  increases 
the  volume  of  sound,  by  forcing  a  stream  of  air  upon  the 
strings.  — ae.  harp,  ae.  lyre,  a  musical  instrument  consisting 
of  a  box,  on  or  in  which 
are  stretched  strings  of 
silk  or  fine  gut,  tuned  in 
unison,  on  which  the 
wind  produces  tones 
with  audible  harmonics  ^Eolian  Harp, 

of  a  mingled  and  distant  sweetness.  It  is  usually  placed 
at  an  open  window.  —  je.  mode.  Music.  See  mode,  1  a  (2).  — 
ae.  rocks,  Geol.,  sedimentary  rocks  w  hose  material  was  de¬ 
posited  by  winds.  They  are  of  limited  extent. 

53-o'll-an,  7 1.  Also  E-o'll-an.  [L.  Aeolii  the  ASolians.] 
a  An  ancient  Greek  of  an  immigrant  people,  probably  of 
Thessalian  origin,  who  early  colonized  Lesbos,  Tenedos, 
and  adjacent  coasts  of  Asia  Minor,  thence  called  JE'O-liS 
(e'o-lTs)  or  53  oli-a  (e-o'lT-d).  They  were  apparently 
closely  related  to  the  Boeotians  and  the  Dorians.  Cf. 
Greek,  n.,  1  &  5.  b  =  jEolic. 

53-Ol'ic  (e-51'Tk),  a.  Also  E-OPiC-  [L.  Aeolicus ,  Gr. 
AioAtxo?.]  a  Of  or  pertaining  to  JSolia  or  jEolis,  in  Asia 
Minor;  ^Eolian.  b  Of  or  pertaining  to  or  employing  the 
53olic dialect. —/?.  The  53olic  dialect.  See  Greek,  n .,  5  c. 
—  53'o-lisra  (e'o-lTz’m),  71. 

se  0  li'na  (e'o-li'nri)  ( 7 1.  [From  53olus.]  Music.  A  very 
ae'o  line  (S'o-lin)  j  soft  organ  stop,  in  quality  like  a 
stringed  instrument. 

®-ol'i-pile  I  (e-51'T-pfl  ;  277),  n.  [L.  aeolipila ,  i.  e.  Aeoli 
ai-ol'i-pyle  1  pila  ball  of  Aeolus ; 

Aeolus  god  of  the  winds  -j -pila  a  ball, 
or  Gr.  nv\r)  gate  (i.  e.,  doorway  of 
.Eolus);  cf.  F.  eolipyle.]  1.  An  ap¬ 
paratus  consisting  essentially  of  a  closed 
vessel  (as  a  globe  or  cylinder)  with  one 
or  more  projecting  bent  tubes,  through 
which  steam  is  made  to  pass  from  the 
vessel,  causing  it  to  revolve.  Such  an 
apparatus  was  first  described  by  Hero 
of  Alexandria.  It  has  often  been  called 
the  first  steam  engine. 

2.  A  modification  of  the  above  device 
used  as  a  blowpipe  for  a  lamp  flame. 

53'0-lis  (e'o-lts),  1 1.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  aioAov  Hero’s  53olipile 
quick  moving,  gleaming.]  Zool.  A  genus  of  nudibranchiate 
mollusks  having  an  elongated  sluglike  body,  and  a  series  of 
tufts  of  fingerlike  gills,  often  brightly  colored,  along  each 
side  of  the  back.  It  is  the  type  of  the  family  53-ol'i-dae  (e- 
51'T-de)  or  53  o-lid'i  dae  (e^-lTd'T-de).— ®'<>-lid  (e'o-lTd),n. 
»  o-lo-trop'ic  (e'S-lo-trBpHk),  a.  [Gr.  aioAov  changeful -f- 
-tropic.]  Physics.  Showing  different  properties  as  to  ve¬ 
locity  of  light  transmission,  conductivity  for  heat  or  elec¬ 
tricity,  compressibility,  etc.,  in  different  directions  ;  not 
isotropic. —  ®  o-lot'rb-py  (-lbt'ro-pl),  a^o-lot'ro-pism 

(-pTz’m),  7i. 

53'0-lus  (e'o-la8),  r.  [L.,  fr.  Gr.  AloAov.]  Class.  Myth. 
aln  the  Odyssey,  the  happy  ruler  of  “  the  ^Eolian  isle,” 
having  dominion  over  the  winds  ;  hence,  later,  as  in  the 
“  iEneid,”  the  god  of  the  winds,  which  he  kept  confined  in 
huge  caves  or  released  at  the  bidding  of  Jove,  b  A  king 
of  Thessaly,  father  of  Sisyphus  and  founder  of  the  53olian 
branch  of  the  Greeks. 

®'on,  e'on  (e'5n),  n.  [L.  aeon,  fr.  Gr.  alwv  space  or  period 
of  time,  lifetime,  age;  akin  to  L.  aevum.  See  age.]  1.  An 
immeasurable  or  indefinite  period  of  time;  an  age  of  the 
world  or  the  universe  ;  hence,  rarely,  the  whole  duration 
of  the  world  ;  eternity. 

The  aeons  of  forgotten  time,  when  this  planet  was  not.  J  Boyce. 
2.  Philos.  In  Gnosticism,  esp.  as  taught  by  the  Valentini- 
ans,  one  of  the  group  of  eternal  beings  w’hich  together  form 
the  fullness  of  the  supreme  being,  from  whom  they  emanate 
and  between  whom  and  the  world  they  are  intermediaries. 
The  Supreme  Being  is  sometimes  called  the  Perfect  JEon. 


ad-zooka',  interj.  See  ads,  in¬ 
ter  j.  Archaic 

ad-zu'ki  bean  (kd-zoo'kY).  Var. 
Of  ADSl’KI  bean. 
ae(a),  a.  One.  Scot.  |age).| 
A.,  or  ae.  Abbr.  /Etatia  (L.,  of  | 
A,  as  a  symbol.  In  Lloyd’s  reg¬ 
ister,  denoting  a  third-class 
wooden  ship  unfit  to  carry  car- 

Soes  easily  injured  or  perishable. 

Sch-mopn'o-rns  (ek-m  8  f'8- 
rws),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  acx/xo</>6- 
pov  a  spear  bearer.]  Zool,  A 
genus  of  large,  long-necked, 
slender-billed  grebes.  It  in¬ 
cludes  the  western  grebe  (/E. 
Occident  alts)  of  North  America, 
se-cid'i-al  (5-sTd'Y-al),  a.  Bot. 
=  .ECIAL. 

ae-cid'i-o-form  (-8-f0rm  ),  n. 
\_secidium  form.]  Bot.  = 
vKCIOSTAOE. 

A-cid  i-o-my-ce'tes  (-m  T-se'- 
tez),  n.  pi.  [NL.;  secidium  + 
-mycetes.]  Syn.  of  Uredinales. 
ae-cid'i-o-apore  .  n.  [ttcidiim  + 
spore.  1  Bot.  =  .ECloscoKK. 
je-cid'l-o-stage  ,  n.  [tecidinm  4- 
shtye.  1  Bot.  =  .ECIOSTAOE. 
R-cid'i-um  (P-sTd'I-i/m),  n. ;  />/. 
-ia  (-a).  [NL..  dim.  of  Gr.  ac/cia 
injury.]  Bot.  a  A  supposed  ge¬ 
nus  of  iungi,  now  known  to  lie 
one  of  the  structures  developed 
in  the  life  history  of  certuin  rust 
fungi.  Hence  :  b  =  .ecium. 


ae-col'o-gy.  Var.  of  ecology. — 
ae^o-logH-cal.  a. 

I)  ae'des  (e'dez),  n.  sing.  $r  pi. 
[L.]  Bom.  Antiq.  A  building; 
specif.,  a  building  for  worship 
not  formally  consecrated;  —  dis¬ 
tinguished  from  templum. 
A'e-di'as  (a'?-dl'as).  Bib. 
ae'dile-ahip,  n.  See -ship. 
aedl-li'tian  (e'dY-lYsh'tfn),  a. 
[L.  aediiiciusA  Pert,  to  an  a?dile. 
as'doe-ol'o-gy  te'd?-81'8-j  Y),  n. 
Also  e'de-ol'o-gy.  (Gr.  aiSoia 
genitals  -h  -logy. ]  The  science 
of  the  organs  of  generation. 
A-e'don  (5-e'd5n),  n.  [I..,  fr. 
Gr.  ’Arj&op.]  Gr.  Myth.  A 
queen  of  Thebes,  who.  envious 
of  Niobe,  her  brother  Aniphion’s 
wife,  because  of  Niobe’ssix  sons 
and  six  daughters,  resolved  to 
kill  the  oldest  son. hut  by  mistake 
slew  her  own  son,  Itylus.  Zeus 
relieved  her  grief  by  turning  her 
into  a  nightingale. 

5>-e'teB  (e-e'tez),  n.  [L.,  fr.  Gr- 
AItjttjv.]  Gr.  Myth.  See  Jason. 
ae'fald  (a'fdld),  ae'fauld  (ar- 
fdld),  a.  =  akald.  Scot.  —  ae'- 
fald-ly.  adr. — ae'f&ld-ness,  n. 
aefen.  4  even. 
aefre.  4*  ever. 
aefter.  after. 

Ai-gae'on  (?-je'8n),  Ai-gai'on 
(I-gT'8n),  n.  [L.,  fr.  Gr.  Aiyat- 


wi/.]  Gr.  Myth.  The  name  given 
by  men  to  “  him  whom  the  gods 
call  Briareus  ”  (which  see). 
ae/ga-grop'i-la_(e/gd-gr5p'Y-ld), 
n. ;  pJ.  -l.€  (-le) ;  ae-gag'ro-pile 
(f-gag'rC-pIl),  /j.  INL.,  eegagro- 
pila,  fr.  Gr.  alyaypo<;  wild  goat 
+  L.  pila  ball,  or  pilus  hair;  cf. 
Gr.  7rtAo9  felted  wool  or  hair, 
ball.]  A  ball  of  hair  or  a  concre¬ 
tion  round  in  the  stomach  of  the 
goat  and  other  ruminants, 
ae-gag'rus  (f-g&g'rils),  n.  ;  pi. 
-RI  (-rT^.  INL.,  fr.  Gr.  aiyaypov  ; 
at^,  ai-yo9,  goat  4-  aypio?  wild.] 
rl'he  wild  goat  ( Capra  tegagrus) 
of  Asia  Minor.  See  goat. 
aege.  f  age. 
jE'ger.  Var.  of  53<;in. 

II  seyger  (e'j?r),  a.  [L.l  Sick; 
usea  on  a  sick  excuse  in  English 
universities.  —  //.  A  note  certi¬ 
fying  sickness  ns  an  excuse, 
ae'gi-cra'ni-a  (e'jY-kra'nY-d),  »• 
pi.  [NL.;Gr.  all-,  alyos,  goat 
-f  Kpavia  heads.]  Class.  Arch 
Sculptured  representations  of 
rams’  heads  or  skulls. 

Ai-gi'na  (0-jT'nd),  n.  [L.,  fr. 
Gr.  Aiytva.]  Gr.  Myth.  A 
daughter  of  the  river  god  Aso- 
pus.  She  wrns  the  mother  of 
^Eacus  by  Zeus,  who,  in  the 
form  of  an  eagle,  carried  her  off 


to  the  island  to  which  she  gave 

her  name. 

^'gi-net'ic  (e  jY-n?t'Y  k),  a. 
/Eginetan. 
aegle.  4  EAGLE, 
aeglogue.  4  ecloope. 
argo-phon'ic,  s-g  o  p  h'o-n  y. 
Vars  of  eoophonic.  kgophony. 
||  ®  gre-scit'que  me-den'do  (ex- 
grf-sYtrkwe).  [L.)  Lit.,  and  he 
or  it  grows  worse  with  the  treat¬ 
ment  I  ’ergtl  ( Eneid,  XII.  46). 
||  a'gri  som'ni-a.  [L.]  A  sick 
man’s  dreams. 

Horace  ( Ars  Poetica,  7). 
®'gri-tude,  /J.  [L.  aegritudo.] 
Sickness.  Ohs. 

®'gro-pile  Var.of  ^cgagropile. 
®-gro'tant  (t-gro'DInt),  n.  IL. 
aegrotans,  p.  pr.  of  aegrotare  to 
he  sick.  1  A  sick  person.  Bare. 
■^-gyp'tus  (f-jYp't'is).  n.  [1... 
fr.  Gr.  AtyuTTO?.]  Gr.  Myth 
A  son  of  Belus,  twin  brother  of 
Danaiis  and  king  of  Libya,  who 
conquered  and  gave  his  name  to 
Egypt.  He  died  at  Argos,  griev¬ 
ing*  at  the  fate  of  his  fifty  sons. 
See  Dan aus. 

®rgy-rite  (e'jY-rlt).  Var.  of 

iEOIRITK. 

®ie.  4  awe. 
sdelese-  4  aw-eless. 

A.E.I.O.U.  Abbr.  Austria  est 
imperare  orbi  universe (L.,  Aus¬ 
tria  is  to  rule  the  whole  earth). 


®it.  4  ait. 

®1.  4  AIEL,  ALL. 

«lc.  4  EACH. 

aider.  4  alder. 

A-el'lo  (a-81'8),  n.  [L.,  fr.  Gr. 
’AeAAu>  1  Gr.  Myth.  A  Harpy. 
A  lu-roi'de-a  (^lfl-roi'dr-d),  n. 
pi.  Syn.  of  Ailuroidea. 
a  lu-rop'o-dous  ^  (e '1  R-r  5  p'0- 
d/7s),  a.  [Gr.  atAovpo?  -f-  -po- 
d ous. ]  Zool.  Having  feet  with 
retractile  claws  like  a  cat. 
^-lu'ro-pus  (f-lQ'ro-pj/s),  n. 
[NL.  See -ELI’Ropodous.]  Syn. 
of  Pandarctos. 
iC-lu'rus  (-nts),  ^-lu'rl-d®  (-ri¬ 
de).  Syne,  of  Ailurus,  Ailu- 

K  !!>.«. 

am.  4*  am. 

a  mu-la'ti-o  vl-ci'nl  (fm'fl- 
la'shY-8  vT-sl'nY).  [L.]  Law. 
Ill  will  or  maliciousness  of  a 
neighbor  ;  —  relerring  to  a  rule, 
by  some  alleged  to  obtain  in  the 
Homan  law  and  Scots  law,  that 
all  acts,  such  as  those  depriving 
his  land  of  light  or  water,  done 
maliciously  to  a  neighbor’s  in¬ 
jury,  are  unlawful. 
a/mule.  r.  t.  [L.  aemulari.] 
To  emulate  Ohs. 
a-e'ne-an  (a-e'nY-/Yn),  a.  [L. 
a'enevs,  ahenens.]  Brazen.  Bare. 
/t-ne'as  (?-ne'/Ts;  e'ne-as).  Bib. 
A  ne'id  (0-ne'Yd  j  e'nS-Yd).  n. 
[L.  A  ends,  Aenetdis,  or  -aos  * 


cf.  F.  End  ale.  ]  See  JIneas. 
a-ene-o-lith'ic  (a-e'nf-o-lYth'- 
Yk),  a.  [L.  aeneus  of  copper  or 
bronze  4  Gr.  Acflo?  stone.]  Des¬ 
ignating,  or  relating  to,  the  lat¬ 
est  period  of  neolithic  culture, 
in  which  copper  (though  not 
bronze)  was  used  along  with 
flint  implements.  Cf.  age. 
ani.  anlg.  4  any. 
a-nig'ma.  Var.  of  enigma. 
AUnon  (e'nSn).  Bib. 

JEol.  Abbr.  JEolic. 
a'o-lid  (e'8-lYd),  n.  See  53olis. 
A  ol'i-da  (e-81'Y-de),  A  o-lid'- 
i-da  (e'o-lYd'Y-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.J 
See  53olis. 

^E'o-list  (e'8-lYst),  n.  [L.  Aeolus, 
god  of  the  winds.]  A  pretender 
to  inspiration  ;  —  a  humorous 
name  invented  by  Swift.  “  The 
learned  Eolists  maintain  the 
original  cause  of  all  things  to  he 
wind,  from  which  principle  this 
whole  universe  was  at  first  pro¬ 
duced.”  Swift. 

a'o-lis'tic,  a.  Empty  or  vapid 
in  speech ;  —  a  humorous  U6e. 
a'o-lod'i-con  (e'd-^d'Y-kAii),  n. 
[From  53olus.]  Music.  A  keyed 
instrument  played  by  the  releas¬ 
ing  of  wind  from  a  bellows 
against  free  metal  springs, 
a'o-lo'di-on,  n.  =  .eolodicon. 
a^lo-me-lod'i-con,  ti.  [Cf. 
asolodicon;  mklodeon.]  An 


»ood,  foot ;  out,  oil ;  chair  ;  go  ;  sing,  iqk  ;  4-feen,  thin;  nature,  verdure  (250) ;  K  =r  ch  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144) ;  boN  ;  yet ;  zh  —  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Guide. 

Full  explanations  of  Abbreviations,  Signs,  etc.,  immediately  precede  the  Vocabulary. 
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0-O'nl-an  (e-o'nl-dn),  a.  Also  e-o'nl-dQ.  [Gr.  auopto?.] 
Eternal ;  everlasting.  44 JEonian  lnils.”  Tennyson. 

51  py  or'nis  (e'pi-Sr'nls),  n.  [NL.  ;  Gr.  ainvs  high  -f- 
opv c?  bird.]  A  genus  of  giganiic  ratite  birds,  the  type 
of  a  family,  iE'py-or-nitll'i-Cl©  (-8r-nTtli'I-de),  whose 
remains  are  found  in  Madagascar.  They  lived  until  com¬ 
paratively  recent  times.  Their  eggs  were  sometimes  over 
thirteen  inches  long,  being  the  largest  eggs  known. 
51-ra'rl-an  (e-ra'rl-an),  a.  [L.  aerarius ,  fr.  aes ,  aeris , 
crude  metal,  copper,  bronze,  money.]  Rom.  Antiq.  Of  or 
pertaining  to  the  public  treasury  ;  fiscal.  —  n.  A  citizen 
who  paid  a  poll  tax  only,  and  had  no  right  to  vote, 
ft'er-ate  (a'er-at),  v.  t. ;  a'er-at'ed  (-at/Sd) ;  a'er-at'ing 
(-at'Tng).  [Cf.  F.  aerer.  See  air,  v.  t.]  1.  To  combine 

or  charge  with  gas,  usually  with  carbon  dioxide,  formerly 
called  fixed  air. 

Ilis  sparkling  sallies  bubbled  up  as  from  aerated  natural  foun¬ 
tains.  Carlyle. 

2.  To  supply  or  impregnate  with  common  air  ;  as,  to 
aerate  soil ;  to  aerate  water. 

3.  Physiol.  To  expose  to  the  chemical  action  of  air ;  to 
oxygenate  (the  blood)  by  respiration  ;  to  arterialize. 

a'er-at  ed  (a'er-at/Sd),  p.  p.  &  p.  a.  of  aerate. 
aerated  bread,  bread  lor  tne  raising  of  which  carbon  diox¬ 
ide  is  separately  prepared  and  incorporated  with  the  flour 
and  water,  instead  of  being  generated  in  the  dough  by  fer¬ 
mentation  or  otherwise. 

a'er-a'tlon  (-a'shun),  n.  [Cf.  F.  aeration .]  Act  or  process 
of  aerating,  or  state  of  being  aerated. 
a'Sr-a'tor  (a'er-a'ter),  n.  That  which  supplies  with  air  or 
gas ;  specif. :  a  An  apparatus  used  for  charging  mineral 
waters  with  gas  and  in  making  soda  water,  b  A  fumigator 
used  to  bleach  grain,  destroying  fungi  and  insects, 
ft'er  en'chym  (a'er-Sq'klm]  )  n.  [NL.  aerenchyma.  See 
fi'er-en'chy  ma  (-Sq'kT-ma)  (  aero-  ;  enchyma.]  Bot.  A 
secondary  respiratory  tissue  or  modified  periderm,  found 
in  many  aquatic  plants  and  distinguished  by  the  large  in¬ 
tercellular  spaces. 

a'er-i-  (a'er-T-).  A  combining  form  from  L.  air ,  airis ,  air. 
a  e'rl  al  (a  -e'rl-al),  a.  [L.  a'erius ,  aereus ,  Gr.  dcp w.  See 
air.]  1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  air,  or  atmosphere  ;  inhab¬ 
iting  or  frequenting  the  air  ;  produced  by  or  found  in  the 
air  ;  performed  in  the  air  ;  as,  aerial  regions  or  currents 
44  A  'irial  spirits.  ”  Milton.  44  Aerial  voyages.  ”  Dancin. 
2  Consisting  of  air  ;  resembling,  or  partaking  of  the  na¬ 
ture  of,  air.  Hence  :  Unsubstantial ;  unreal.  14  Fine  and 
a'irial  distinctions.”  Milman. 

3-  Rising  aloft  in  air  ;  high  ;  lofty  ;  as,  aerial  spires. 

4.  Growing,  forming,  or  existing  in  the  air,  as  opposed  to 
growing  or  existing  in  earth  or  water,  or  underground  ;  as, 
aerial  plants. 

6  Light  as  air  ;  ethereal. 

aerial  acid,  carbonic  acid.  Obp.  —  a.  blue.  Pottery ,  a  delicate 
monochrome  faience  ware  having  blue  designs  on  a  grayish 
ground.  —  a.  car,  a  car  used  for  riding  in  the  air,  as  that 
of  a  balloon  or  of  an  aerial  railway.  — a.  ladder,  an  extensi¬ 
ble  fire  ladder,  mounted  on  a  truck,  and  raised  by  cranks. 
—  a.  navigation,  aeronautics.  —  a.  perspective.  See  perspec¬ 
tive,  —a.  railway,  tramway,  or  the  like,  a  system  of  trans¬ 
portation  upon,  or  by  means  of,  an  elevated  cable,  rope, 
rails,  or  the  like;  specif.,  such  a  system  forming  a  way 
along  which  a  trolley  may  travel,  for  conveying  a  load 
suspended  from  the  trolley.  —  a.  root*.  Bot.,  the  roots  pro¬ 
duced  by  an  epiphyte  or  air  plant.  Tney  have  no  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  soil,  but  serve  to  anchor  the  plant  to  its 
support ;  frequently  also  they  contain  chlorophyll  and 
perform  photosynthesis.  The  adventitious  roots  emitted 
by  such  plants  as  the  banyan,  mangrove,  etc.,  are  some¬ 
times  incorrectly  called  aerial  roots.  See  under  adventi¬ 
tious.— a.  telegraphy.  ==  wireless  telegraphy,  —  a.  tints, 
Painting ,  tints  expressing  atmosphere  or  distance.  — a. 
tramway.  See  aerial  railway.  —  a.  wire,  Wireless  Teleg., 
an  antenna. 

— a-e'ri-al-ly,  adv.  —  a-e'ri  al  ness,  n. 
a-0  ri-al'i-ty  (-Sl'Y-tY),  n.  Quality  of  being  aerial.  Rare. 
ae'rie  (e'rl ;  a'er-T  ;  277),  n.  [ME.  aire,  eire ,  air ,  nest,  also 
origin,  descent,  OF.  aire,  LL.  area ,  aera ,  nest  of  a  bird  of 
prey,  perh.  fr.  L.  area  an  open  space  (for  birds  of  prey  like 
to  build  their  nests  on  flat  and  open  spaces  on  the  top  of 
high  rocks).  Cf.  area.]  The  nest  of  a  bird  of  prey,  as  of 
an  eagle  or  hawk,  which  build  their  nests  in  high  places ; 
also,  a  brood  of  such  birds ;  eyrie.  Also  fig.  :  A  human 
residence  or  resting  place  perched  like  an  eagle’s  nest, 
ae'rled  (e'rld  ;  a'er-Td),  a.  Having  an  aerie ;  furnished  with, 
or  perched  on,  an  aerie 

Yet  God  deems  not  thine  aeried  sight 
More  worthy  than  our  twilight  dim.  Lowell 

a'br  1  fac'tlon  (a'er-T-fSk'shan),  n.  [ a'iri -  - faction .]  An 
aerifying.  Rare. 

a'er-if'  er-ous  (-Tf'er-ns),  a.  [ a'eri -  -f  -ferous.]  Convey¬ 
ing  or  containing  air  ;  air-bearing,  as  the  windpipe. 

A'er  1-fl-ca'tion  (-T-fT-ka'shun),  n.  Act  of  aerifying,  or 
state  of  being  aerified  or  aeriform. 

a'er-l-form  (a'er-T-form),  a.  [aeri-  -f-  -form.']  Having  the 


©olodicon  with  its  springs  reen¬ 
forced  by  metal  tubes. 
£J-o'nt-al,  a.  ^Eonian. 

©'on  1st  (e'<5n-Yst),  n.  See -1ST. 
X.  pi-or'nia.  Var.  of  ASpyornis. 
JE  pye'e-ros  (S-pY6'6-r<38),  n. 
[NL.  ;  Gt.  aijnjKcpios  high¬ 
horned  ;  ah rvs  high  +  xepas 
horn.]  Zodl.  A  genus  of  ante¬ 
lopes  consisting  only  of  the 
pallah.  See  pallah.  * 
f  ©'qua-bi'li-ter  et  di '11-gen 'ter 
fe'kwd-bYl'T-tCr,  dYl'Y-ien't5r). 
[L.]  Uniformly  and  diligently, 
tt'qual,  ae'quate,  etc.  Obsole's. 
vars.  of  equal,  equate,  etc. 

N  ae'quam  .  .  .  »er-va're  men'- 
tem.  f  L.  1  To  preserve  an  un¬ 
ruffled  mind  ;  —  more  fully 
ae'quam  me-men'to  re 'bus  in 
ar'au-is  ser-va're  men'tem. 
[L.]  Remember  to  preserve  an 
unruffled  mind  in  difficulties. 

Horace  {Odes,  II.  iii.  1). 
(1  ae'qua-nl'ml-ter  (e'kwd-nYm' 
Y-t5r).  [L  1  With  equanimity, 
ae-qua'tor.  Var.  of  equator. 
m'qui-.  Var.  ofEQUi-. 

®  qul-lat'er-al.  ae'qul-lib'rl-um, 
©  qui-noc'tial,  etc.  Obsoles. 
vars.  of  equilateral,  etc. 
©'qui-prob'a-bil-i*m,  n.  See 
PROH  ADILISM,  2. 

a'qui-to'nance.  Obsoles.  var. 
of  equisonance. 


(I  a'qui-taa  se'qui-tur  le'gem 

(Sk'wY-t&s  s'k'wY-tur  le'jem). 
(L.]  Law.  Equity  follows  the 
law; —referring  to  the  general 
rule  that  equity  courts  follow 
common-law  principles  except 
where  this  would  lead  to  injus¬ 
tice  or  sanction  fraud 
®-quiv'o-cal,  ae-quiv'o-cal-ly, 
etc.  Vars.  of  equivocal,  equiv¬ 
ocally,  etc  Obs.  or  R.,  except 
in  Logic. 

[  ae'quo  a'ni-mo  (ttn'Y-mS). 
[L.]  With  even  mind;  with  equa¬ 
nimity;  calmly. 

ae-quo're-aKe-kwo'rP-dT),  a.  [L. 
aequor  the  sen.]  Of  or  pert,  to 
the  sea;  marine;  pelagic.  Rare. 
®r.  4  AIR,  EAR,  ERE,  OAR. 

aer-.  =  aero-. 

®'ra.  Var.  of  era. 

||  ©-ra'ri-um  (e-ra'rY-fim),  n. ; 
pi.  -ria  (-d).  [ L. 3  Rom.  Antiq. 
The  state  treasury,  kept  in  the 
temple  of  Saturn^  originally,  as 
in  control  of  the  'senate,  in 
charge  of  qua»6tors,  and  later, 
when  nominally  distinct  from 
the  fit tew ?  but  practically  in  the 
emperor’s  power,  under  prae- 
fecti  asrarii.  Still  later  it  be¬ 
came  the  city  treasury, 
a-e're-al.  4  aerial. 
a'er-en'ter-ec-ta'si-a  (a'?r-*n'- 
t5r-gk-ta'zhY«-d  ;  -zY-a),  n.  [NL. ; 


form  or  nature  of  air,  or  of  an  elastic  fluid  ;  gaseous.  Hence, 
fig.,  unreal. 

a'er-i-ly  (a'er-T-fi),  v.  t.  ;  a'er-i-fied  (-fid) ;  a'er-i-fy'ing 
(-fi'Ing).  [aeri- -fy .]  1.  To  infuse  or  force  air  into;  to 
combine  air  with. 

2.  To  change  into  an  aeriform  state. 

a'er-o-  (a'er-o-).  Combining  form  fr.  Greek  ayp,  ae'pos,  air. 
a'er-O'bi-a  (-o'bt-d) )  n.  pi.  [NL.  a'erobia  ;  aero-  +  Gr. 
a'er-obes  (-obz)  J  fit o«  life.]  Biol.  Microorganisms, 
esp.  bacteria,  which  grow  only  iu  the  presence  of  oxygen. 
a/er-0'bi-an  (-o'bT-un),  a.  Aerobic.  —  n.  Anaerobe. 
a  er-oO)ic  (a'er-o'btk  ;  -5t/Tk),  a.  Biol.  Growing  or  thriv¬ 
ing  only  in  the  presence  of  oxygen  ;  also,  pertaining  to,  or 
induced  by,  aerobia  ;  as,  aerobic  fermentation.  —  a/0r-O'- 
bi-cal-ly  (-bt-kal-T),  adv. 

a'er-o-bi-o'sis  (-o-bl-o'sls),  n.  [NL. ,  aero-  -f-  -biosis.] 
Biol.  Life  or  existence  in  air  or  oxygen.  —  a'er-O-bi-Ot'lc 
(-5t'Ik),  a.  —  a'er-o-bi-ot'i-cal-ly  (-T-kal-T),  adv. 
a'er-o-curve7  (a'er-6-kfirv'),  n.  [aero-  -{-  curve.]  Aero¬ 
nautics.  A  modification  of  the  aeroplane,  having  curved 
surfaces,  the  advantages  of  which  were  first  demonstrated 
by  Lilienthal. 

a'er  o-drome7  (-drom'),  n.  [ aero -  -f-  - drome :  formed  on  the 
analogy  of  hippo  drome,  which  see.]  An  extensive  tract 
of  level  ground,  in  and  above  which  flying  machines 
(aeroplanes)  or  airships  can  start  and  carry  on  their 
evolutions. 

a'er-O-dy-namTc  (-di-nam'Tk;  -dT-),  a.  [aero-  -f-  dynamic.] 
Pertaining  to  the  force  of  gases,  as  air,  iu  motion. 
a'er-0  dy-nam'ics  (-Iks),  n.  The  branch  of  dynamics 
which  treats  of  the  air  and  other  gaseous  bodies  under  the 
action  of  force,  and  of  their  mechanical  effects. 
a'er-Og'ra-phy  (-Sg'rd-fT),  n.  [aero-  -j-  -grapky.  Descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  air  or  atmosphere.  — a'er-Og'ra  pher  (-ftr),  n. 
—  a'eT-o-graph'lc  (-8-gr5f'lk),  -graph'i-cal  (-I-kdl),  a. 
a'er-o-llte  (a'er-6-lit)  1  n.  [aero-  -|-  - lite ,  -lith.]  A 
a'er-o-lith  (a'er-o-llth)  )  meteorite ;  specif.,  a  meteoric 
stone.  —  a'eT-O-llt'io  (-lltTk),  a. 
a'er-ol'o-gy  (-51'o-jT),  n.  [aero-  -f-  -logy.]  The  branch  of 
physics  treating  of  the  atmosphere.  —  a  er-O-log'lc  (-6- 
15j'Yk),  -log'f-cal  (-T-kal),  a.—  a'er-ol'o-gist  (-51'o-jTst),  n. 
a'er-O-man  cy  (a'er-o-mSn/sT),  n.  [aero-  -mancy :  cf.  F. 
aeromancie.]  Divination  from  the  state  of  the  air  or  from 
atmospheric  substances;  also,  the  forecasting  of  the  weath¬ 
er.  —  a'er-o-man  cer  (  ser),  n.  —  -man'tlc  (-mSn'tTk),  a. 
a'er-om'e-ter  (-5m'e-ter),  n.  [aero-  -|-  -meter.]  Instrument 
for  ascertaining  the  weight  or  density  of  air  or  other  gases, 
a'er-om'e-try  (-5m'e-trT),  n.  [aero-  -metry.]  Lit.,  the 
science  of  measuring  the  air  ;  pneumatics.  —  a'eT-O-met'- 
ric  (-$-m5t'nk),  a. 

a'er-o-naut  (a'er-o-n8t ;  277),  n.  [F.  abonaute  ;  Gr.  ay p  air 
-f  vavrys  sailor.  See  nautical.]  An  aerial  navigator  ; 
a  balloonist. 

a'er-o-nau'tlc  (-n8'tTk)  )  a.  [Cf .  F.  aeronautique.]  Pert, 

a  er  o  nau'ti  cal  (-tl-kftl)  |  to  aeronautics,  or  aerial  sailing, 
aeronautic  spider.  =  ballooning  spider. 
a  er-O-nau'tics  (-tlks),  n.  The  science  or  art  of  ascending 
and  sailing  in  the  air,  as  by  means  of  a  ballooD  ;  aerial  nav¬ 
igation  ;  ballooning. 

a'er-o-pho'bl-a  (-fo'bT-d),  n.  [NL.;  aero-  -f  -phobia.]  Med. 
Morbid  dread  of  a  current  of  air,  —  a  symptom  of  hydropho¬ 
bia  and  hysteria.  —  a'er-o-pho'blc  (-fo'bTk  ;  -fSt/Tk),  a. 
a'er-o-phone'  (-fon'),  n.  [aero-  -{-  -phone.]  a  A  form  of 
combined  speaking  and  ear  trumpet,  b  An  instrument,  pro¬ 
posed  by  Edison,  for  greatly  intensifying  speech.  It  consists 
ol  a  phonograph  diaphragm  so  arranged  that  its  action  opens  and 
closes  valves,  producing  synchronous  air  blasts  sufficient  to  oper¬ 
ate  a  larger  diaphragm  with  greater  amplitude  of  vibration 
a'er-O-phore'  (-for'),n.  [aero-  +  -phore.]  1.  Med.  A  de¬ 
vice  for  inflating  the  lungs  of  still-born  children. 

2.  A  portable  apparatus  containing  a  supply  of  compressed 
air  for  respiration,  as  for  a  miner. 

a'er  o-plane/ (a'er-o-plan'),  n.  [aero-  -f  plane.]  Aeronau¬ 
tics.  A  light  rigid  plane  used  in  aerial  navigation  to  oppose 
sudden  upward  or  downward  movement  in  the  air,  as  in 
gliding  machines;  specif.,  such  a  plane  slightly  inclined  and 
driven  forward  as  a  lifting  device  in  some  flying  machines ; 


A  Wright  Aeroplane. 


aero-  +  entero-+  ectasia.}  Med. 

Distention  of  the  intestines  by 
gas.  I  06a. I 

a-e're-ous.  a-e'ri-ous,  a.  Aerial.  | 
[|  ae're  pe-ren'ni-us  [L.]  More 
lasting  than  brass,  or  bronze. 

Horace  {Odes,  IIl.xxx.  1). 
aerer  erer. 

a  er-hKm'oc-to'nl-a  (a'Jr-hfm'- 
bk-to'nY-d),  n.  (NL.  ;  aero-  -f 
hfemo-  +  Gr.  ktovos  murder  ] 
Med.  Death  due  to  entrance  of 
air  into  the  veins, 
a-e'ri-al.  n.  Wireless  Teleg. 
=  ANTENNA. 

a-e'ri-an,  a.  Aerial.  Rare. 
A-e'ri-an  (a-e'rY-tln),  n.  Eccl. 
Hist.  A  follower  of  Aerius.  a 
presbyter  in  Asia  Minor,  in  the 
4th  century,  who  taught  the 
equality  of  bishops  and  presby¬ 
ters,  and  the  perniciousness  of 
prayers  for  the  dead,  and  pro¬ 
tested  against  compulsory  fast¬ 
ing.  —  A-e'ri-an.  a. 
a-er'ic  (a-£r'Yk),  a-er'l-cal.  a. 
Aerial.  Rare.  “  The  dominating 
direction  of  the  differing  aerie 
currents.”  Rep.  Phil.  Com. 
a'er-ie.  Var.  of  aery,  ethereal, 
ae'rie,  v.  t.  To  build  an  aerie 
or  nest.  Rare. 

©rm.  +  arm. 

a'Sr-o-bate  (5'?r-$-bSt),  v.  t. 
IGr.  aepofiareiv  to  walk  the 


air;  ayp 
alk  on  air 


£ar€ti/ to  tread. ]  To 
Humorous  Rare. 
a'er-obe  (5'5r<ib),  n.  Biol.  Sing, 
of  AEROBES. 

a  er-o-bl'o-scope,  n.  (aero-  -f 
bio-  +  -scope.)  Med.  An  appa¬ 
ratus  used  in  the  investigation 
of  bacteria  present  in  air. 
a'er-o'bl-ous  (a'fr-o'bl-as),  a. 

Aerobic. 

a  er-o'bi-um,  n.  Biol.  Sing,  of 

AEROBIA. 

A'er-o-bran'chi-a  (5-brfti)'kY-d), 
n.  pi.  [NL.;  aero-  -f  Gr.  fipay- 
vea  gills.]  Zodl.  A  subclass  of 
Arachnidn  including  scorpions, 
whip  scorpions,  ana  spiders.  — 
a'er-o-bran'chi-ate.  a.  Sc  n. 
a'er-o-evst',  n.  \  aero-  -|-  cv.tf.] 

One  of  the  air  vesicles  in  algte  practice  of  aeronautics, 
a'er-o-der  mec-ta'si-a  (-flOr'- 
mek-ta'zhY-d  ;  -zY-d),  n.  (NL.; 
a^r3~  dermo-  +  ec/a^m.] 

Med.  Emphysema  of  the  sub¬ 
cutaneous  connective  tissue, 
a  er-o-drom'ici  (a'?r-<‘»-dr5m'- 
Yks),  n.  Mech.  Science  or  art 
of  flying,  as  with  aeroplanes. 

»  er-og'no-gy  (  - 8  g  '  n  8  -  s  Y),  n. 


[aero-  +  Gr.  yviat?  knowing, 
knowledge.]  Aerology.  Rare. 
a  er-o-gram  ,  n.  (acro-+-<7ram.l 
A  message  sent  by  wireless  te- 
legraphv. 


hence,  a  flying  macliine  using  such  a  device.  These 
machines  are  called  monoplanes,  biplanes,  or  triplanes, 
according  to  the  number  of  principal  air  planes  used  in 
their  construction.  Being  heavier  than  air  they  depend 
for  their  levitation  on  motion  imparted  by  one  or  more 
propellers,  actuated  by  an  internal  combustion  engine. 
They  start  from  the  ground  by  a  run  on  small  wheels  or 
runners,  and  are  guided  by  a  steering  apparatus  consisting 
of  horizontal  or  vertical  movable  planes.  There  are  many 
varieties  of  form  and  construction  which  in  some  cases 
are  known  by  the  names  of  their  inventors, 
a'er-o-po-rot'o-my  (a'er-o-po-rBt'o-mT),  n.  [aero-  -|- 
Gr.  Tropov  a  passage  -j-  -tomy.]  Med.  The  operation 
of  relieving  obstructions  of  the  air  passages  so  as  to 
allow  air  to  enter  the  lungs,  as  by  tracheotomy  or 
intubation. 

a'er-0-scope/  (a'Sr-S-skop'),  n.  [airo--\- -scope.]  Biol.  Ad 
apparatus  for  collecting  spores,  dust,  bacteria,  etc.,  sus¬ 
pended  in  the  air,  as  a  glass  vessel  through  which  the  air 
is  drawn.  —  a'er-o-scop'ic  (-skSp'Ik),  a.  —  a'er-o-scop'i- 
cal-ly  (-T-kdl-I),  adv. 

a'er-os'co-py  (a'er-Bs'ko-pT),  n.  [abo-  -f  -scopy.]  The 
observation  of  the  states  and  variations  of  the  atmosphere, 
©-rose'  (e-ros';  e'ros),  a.  [L.  aerosus ,  fr.  aes ,  aeris,  brass, 
copper.]  Of  the  nature  of,  or  like,  copper  ;  brassy.  Rare. 
aer-0  sld'er-ite  (a'er-o-sld'er-it),  n.  [aero-  -f-  side  rite.] 
A  mass  of  meteoric  iron. 

a'er-o-sid'er-o  lite  (-sld'Sr-o-lit ;  -sT-de'ro-lit),  n.  [nero- 
-f-  siderolite.]  A  meteorite  containing  both  stone  and  iron, 
a'er  0  Stat  (a'er-6-st5t ;  277),  n.  [F.  aerostat,  fr.  Gr.  ayp 
air  4  errarov  placed.  See  statics.]  1.  Aeronautics.  A 
balloon  or  flying  machine  ;  also,  a  balloonist ;  an  aeronaut. 
2.  Zodl.  An  air  sac  in  the  body  of  an  insect, 
a'er  o-stat'ic  (a'er-o-stSt'Tk)  )  a.  [Cf.  F.  abostatique.  See 
a'er-o-Stat'i-cal  (-stat'I-kai)  }  btatics.]  1.  Of  or  pertain¬ 
ing  to  aerostatics ;  pneumatic. 

2.  Aeronautic  ;  as,  an  aerostatic  voyage, 
a  er  o-etat'ics  (-Iks),  n.  The  science  that  treats  of  the 
equilibrium  of  elastic  fluids,  or  that  of  bodies  sustained  in 
them.  Hence  it  includes  aeronautics, 
a'er-o-sta'tion  (-sta'slmn),  n.  [Cf.  F.  abostation  the  art 
of  using  aerostats.]  1.  Aerostatics.  Obs. 

2.  Aerial  navigation  ;  aeronautics, 
a'er  o-tax  is  (a'er-6-tSk'sIs),  n.  [NL.  See  aero-  ;  taxis.] 
Bad.  The  positive  or  negative  stimulus  exerted  by  oxygen 
on  aerobic  and  anaerobic  bacteria.  —  -tac'tic  (-tak'tlk),  a. 
a'er-o-ther'a-peu'tics  (  thgr'd-pu'tlks),  n.  [abo-  -j-  thera¬ 
peutics.]  Med.  Treatment  of  disease  by  the  use  of  air  or 
other  gases. 

a  er-0  to  nom'e-ter  (-to-u8m'e-ter),  n.  [abo-  -f-  tonome¬ 
ter.]  Physiol.  An  instrument  for  determining  the  tension 

of  gases  in  the  blood. - to'no-met'ric  (-to'nft-mgt'rik),  a. 

a  er-ot'ro  pism  (a'er-St'ri-pTz’m),  n.  [aero-  -f-  -tropism.] 
Plant  Physiol.  Deviation  of  roots  or  other  organs  from  the 
normal  direction  of  growth,  caused  by  the  action  of 
gases.—  a'er-o-trop'ic  (-6-tr5p'Ik),  a. 

©  ru'gl-nous  (e-roo'jl-nfis),  a.  Also  ©  rn'gl-nose  (-nos). 
[L.  aeruginosus,  fr.  aerugo  rust  of  copper,  fr.  aes  copper.] 
Of  the  nature  or  color  of  verdigris. 

©  ru'go  (e-roo'go),  n.  [L.,  fr.  aes  brass,  copper.]  The 
rust  of  any  metal,  esp.  of  brass  or  copper  ;  verdigris. 

II  ae-ru'go  no'bi-lis  (n5b'T-lIs),  the  greenish  crust,  or  patina, 
that  is  formed  on  antique  bronzes. 

a'er-y  (a'er-T  ;  Sr'I),  a.  [See  air.]  Aerial ;  ethereal ;  in¬ 
corporeal;  visionary.  Poetic.  M.  Arnold. 

©S(ez),7i.  [L.]  Rom.  Antiq.  Bronze  or  copper  ;  hence, 

anything  made  of  bronze  or  copper,  esp.  money. 

||  *8  Corinthium  (kO-rYn'thY-um),  Corinthian  bronze.  —  ||  ss  Gy'- 
pri'um  (slp'rY-um),  conper.  —  ||  ®b  gra've  (gra'v?),  lit  ,  heavy 
bronze  ;  a  cumbersome  bronze  coinage  begun  by  the  Romans  nnd 
other  Italic  tribes  in  the  4th  or  5th  century  b.  c.  — 1|  es  ru'de 
(roo'd?),  money  in  the  form  of  rude  masses  of  bronze  in  use  in 
Italy  previous  to  the  adoption  of  the  aes  grave.  —  ||  ©s  tri'plex 
(trl'plt-ks  ;  trip'-), triple  brass  or  bronze  ;  strong  protection  or 
defense  ;  courage;  stout-heartedness.  Horace  {Odes,  I.  iii.  9). 
2Es  chy-le'an  (Ss'kT-le'dn),  a.  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  char¬ 
acteristic  of,  the  poet  iEschylus  (625-456  B.  c.),  called  the 
“  Father  of  Greek  Tragedy.”  The  works  of  Aeschylus  are 
characterized  by  intense  and  exalted  imagination,  though 
his  style  is  crabbedly  difficult.  According  to  Newman,  he 
is  “  rudely  and  overpoweringly  tragic.”  See  Oresteia  ; 
cf.  Seven  Against  Thebes. 

JEs' chy-nom'e-ne  (Ss'kI-nSm'e-ne),  n.  [NL.  See  jEschy- 
nomenous.]  Bot.  A  large  genus  of  fabaceous  shrubs  or 
herbs,  widely  distributed  in  warm  regions.  They  have  pin¬ 
nate,  often  sensitive  leaves,  and  jointed  pods.  aspera 
yields  sola  fiber ;  jE.  virginica  is  the  sensitive  joint  vetch. 
©8  chy-nom'e-noas  (  e-nus),  a.  [Gr.  a[(T\vvop.(vo%,  p.  pr. 
of  ai<yxyve(jOai  to  be  ashamed.]  Bot.  Sensitive,  as  the 
leaves  of  certain  plants. 

JEs  CU-la'ce  ©  (gs'kfi-la'se-e),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  fr.  L.  aesculus 
a  kind  of  oak.]  Bot.  A  family  of  trees  (order  Sapindales), 


a'er-o-graph  ,  n.  [aero  -f 

-graph.)  =  air  brush 
a'er-o-hy'dro-dy-nam'ic,  a. 
( aero-  +  hyd  rodynam  ic.  ]  Act¬ 
ing  by  the  force  of  air  and 
water,  as  a  wheel, 
a  er-o-hy-drop'a-thv,  n.  [aero- 
4-  hydropathy.)  Treatment  of 
diseases  bv  air  and  water. 
a'er-o-hy'drouB.  a.  [aero-  4- 
hy dr ous.)  Min.  Pertaining  to 
both  air  and  water;  —  applied 
to  minerals  containing  water  in 
their  cavities 

a  er-o-li-thol'o-gy  (-lY-th51'(y'Y), 
n.  ( aerolith  -f  -logy.)  The 

science  that  treats  of  aerolites, 
a'er-o-me-chan'ics,  n.  [ai  ro-  4- 
mechanics.]  Pneumatics.  Rare. 
a'er-o-naut  ism  (-Yz’m),  n.  The 


a'er-op'a-thy  (a  5r-8p'a-thY),  n. 
la/’ro-  -|-  -pathy.)  Aerophobia. 
A'er-o-pe  (a'?r-8-pe),  n.  [  L.,  fr 
Or.  ’AepoTn].]  See  Atreus. 
a'er-o-phane  (i'?r-8-fan  ;  ar'- 
8-),  n.  [aero-  -f  root  of  Gr.  <£a t- 
veaOai  to  appear  :  cf.  F.  aero¬ 
phone  transparent.]  A  kind  of 
thin,  transparent  crape, 
a  er-oph'o-rous  (a'^r-Bf'o-rws), 
a.  [aero- -ph or ous.)  Aerifer- 
ous. 

a'er-o-phyt* ' ,n.  \aero-+-phyte.) 
Bot.  An  epiphyte. 


a  er-o-pleus'tic  (-plQs'tYk),  a. 
[aero-  4-  Gr.  ttAcvotixo?  fit  foi 
sailing.]  Of  or  pert,  to  naviga¬ 
tion  of  the  air  ;  aeronautic, 
a  er-o-scep'sis  (-skep'sTs),  a'er- 
o-scep  sy  (-ekep  sY),  n.  [NL. 
aeroscepsis.  See  aero-;  scep¬ 
sis.]  Zodl.  The  power  possessed 
by  certain  animals  of  observing 
the  quality  of  the  air  by  mean. 
of  special  organs. 
a'Sr-o-sphere',  n.  [aero-  4- 
sphere.)  The  atmosphere.  Rare. 
a'er-o-steam',  a.  Designating 
an  engine  in  which  the  motive 
force  is  produced  by  steam  and 
hot  or  compressed  air. 
a'er-o-ther'a-py.  tj.  [a  e  r  o-  4- 
therapy.)  Aerotherapeutics. 
®rt.  4  ART. 

ae'ry.  Var.  of  aerie,  a  nest. 
iX'sa-lon  (e'sd-IBn),  ti.  [NL., 
fr.  Gr.  aiadXMV  a  kind  of 
hawk.]  Zool.  A  subgenus  of 
falcons  containing  the  merlin 
and  its  near  allies. 
■ffs'chy-nan'thuB  (fs'kY-nln'- 
fhus),  ti.  [NL.;  Gr.  ai<r\vmi 
shame  -4  avOos  flower.]  a  Bot. 
Syn. of Trichosporum.  b[f.c.] 
Hort.  Any  species  of  Tricho- 
sporum. 

©s'chy-nite  (gs'kY-nlt).  Va X, 

of  EECHYNITB. 


file,  senate,  c&re,  &m,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofa  ;  eve,  $vent,  find,  recent,  maker ;  ice,  ill;  old,  6bev  orb  Add  *4. — ? - ^ - : — 3 - 71 — 

„  ^  J  *  ’  «uey,  orD,  Odd,  S5ft,  connect ;  use,,  unite,  (irn,  iip,  circits,  menu; 

U  Foreign  ord.  f  Obsolete  Variant  oC  *4  combined  with.  *  equiiib.  * 
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the  horse-chestnut  family,  consisting  of  two  genera,  ZF.x- 
culus  and  Billia ,  the  former  comprising  the  buckeyes  and 
horse-chestnuts,  the  latter  a  rare  Mexican  shrub.  See 
jEsculus.  —  aes'cu  la'ceous  (gs/ku-la'shus),  a. 

53s  cu  la'pi  an  (-15'pT-an),  a.  Of  or  pert,  to  JSsculapius  or 
the  healing  art ;  medical;  medicinal.  —  ;/.  A  physician. 

53s  cu  la'pi  US  (-ua),  n.  [L.]  Rom.  Relig.  The  god  of 
medicine,  the  Greek  Asclepius  (which  see).  His  worship 
was  introduced  into  Rome  from  Epidaurus  about  293  b.  c. 
in  response  to  an  oracle  of  the  Sibylline  Books  promising 
relief  from  the  plague  then  raging.  He  was  associated 
with  the  goddess  Sal  us,  or  Ilygeia. 

53s  cu  la'pi  us.  or  5Js'cu  lap  (6s'ku-15p),  snake.  A 
harmless  European  snake  (Coluber  long issim us)  supposed 
to  have  been  held^sacred  to  Aesculapius  by  the  Romans. 

ffis'CU  lin  (Ss'ku-lin),  n.  Chem.  A  crystalline  glucoside, 
C]5H1609,  obtained  from  the  horse-chestnut  (JEsculus  hip- 
pocastanum )  and  forming  fine  blue  fluorescent  solutions. 

2Es'CU-lU8  (-lws),  7i.  [L.,  a  kind  of  oak.]  Bot.  A  genus 

of  chiefly  North  American  trees  and  shrubs,  type  of  the 
family  AEsculaceae.  They  have  palmately  divided  leaves, 
showy  flowers  in  ample  panicles,  and  large  shiny  seeds. 
The  genus  includes  the  Old  World  horse-chestnut  ( JE. 
hippocastanum ),  and  the  American  buckeyes.  See  buckeye. 

5S'sir  (e'sir;  a'str),  7i.pl.  [Icel.,  pl.  of  ass  god.]  Thechief 
gods  of  the  Teutonic  pantheon.  The  original  A£sir  in¬ 
cluded  :  Odin  or  Woden,  Thor  or  Donar,  Tyr  or  Tiu,  Bal¬ 
der,  Forseti,  Heimdall,  Loki,  and,  of  less  importance, 
Hoenir,  Ull,  Vitharr,  Vali,  and  Bragi.  With  the  A£sir  were 
associated  the  Vanir  (which  see)  deities,  Njorth  and  Frey, 
together  with  the  goddesses  Nerthus  and  Freya,  who  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  myth  became  sharers  in  the  A£sir’s  rule  by 
force  of  arms.  Loki,  orig.  one  of  the  Aisir,  in  Norse  es¬ 
chatology  eventually  becomes  the  leader  of  the  forces  of 
Hel,  in  conflict  with  whom  most  of  the  A^sir  are  de¬ 
stroyed.  (See  Ragnarok.)  With  the  ASsir  were  associated 
the  Asynjur  (which  see),  or  goddesses,  of  whom,  major 
and  minor,  there  are  eighteen.  Cf.  Asgard. 

53  so'pl  an  (e-so'pT-an),  a.  [L.  Aesopius ,  fr.  Gr.  Aiau>- 
ttios,  fr.  the  fabulist  A£sop  (At<rw7ro?).]  Of  or  pertaining  to 
ASsop,  or  in  the  manner  of  his  beast  fables. 

cbs  the'si-a  (Ss-the'sT-ri ;  -zhi-d),  n.  Also  es-the'si-a. 
[NL.,  fr.  Gr.  aXaBycri';  sensation.]  Sensibility  ;  capacity  for 
sensation  and  feeling,  or  the  state  of  feeling  or  being  sensi¬ 
ble  ;  —  opposed  to  anaesthesia. 

fiBS  the  si-om'e-ter  (-si-5m'e-ter),  n.  Also  es-the'sl- 
[Gr.  cLLaOricris  sensation  -f-  -meter. ]  An  instrument  for 
measuring  sensible  discrimination,  esp.  one  for  determin¬ 
ing  the  delicacy  of  the  tactile  sensations  by  finding  the  dis¬ 
tance  by  which  two  points,  pressed  against  the  skin,  must 
be  separated  in  order  that  they  may  be  felt  as  separate. 

aBS-the  si-om'e  try  (  trT),  n.  Also  es-the  si-.  The  meas¬ 
urement  of  sensible  discrimination,  esp.  by  the  aesthesiom- 
eter.  —  sbs  the  si  o  met'ric  or  es  the  si-  (-o-m6t'nk),  a. 

BBS  the'sis  (Ss-the'sis),  n.  Also  esthe'sis.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr. 
aiaB-qais.]  Sensation  ;  esp.,  rudimentary  sensation  consid¬ 
ered  as  an  attribute  of  elemental  forms  of  matter. 

SBS'thete  (gs'thet ;  see  esthetic),  n.  Also  es'thete.  [Gr. 
ai<rOr)Tris  one  who  perceives.]  One  who  makes  much  or 
overmuch  of  the  sense  of  the  beautiful. 


BBS  thet'ic  (es-thet'Tk  ;  often  es-  in  England,  esp.  in  London 
and  in  academic  circles  ;  Ss-the'-,  es-the'-  are  also  heard),  a. 
Also  es-thet'ic.  Of  or  pertaining  to  aesthetics  ;  apprecia¬ 
tive  of  the  beautiful  in  nature  and  art,  or  in  accord  with  its 
principles;  as,  aesthetic  studies,  emotions,  ideas,  persons,  etc. 
aesthetic  unity.  See  unity. 

BBS  thet'lc,  n.  Also  es-thet'ic.  1.  That  which  is  aesthet¬ 
ically  satisfying  or  agreeable.  See  ^esthetics. 

2.  An  aesthete. 

BBS  the  tl'cian  (Ss'the-tTsh'dn),  n.  Also  es'the-ti'cian. 
One  versed  in,  or  professionally  occupied  with,  aesthetics. 

BBS  thet'i-cism  (gs-thet'T-sTz’m  ;  see  aesthetic),  n.  Also 
es-thet'i  cisrn  1.  .3£.sthetical  doctrine  or  principles,  or 
the  manifestation  of  these  in  thought  or  expression. 

2.  Susceptibility  to  aesthetic  influences. 

3.  An  instance  of  either  of  these. 

BBS  thet'ics  (Ss-th6t'iks  ;  see  .esthetic),  n.  Also  es-thet' 
Ics.  [Gr.  aio-^T/Ko?  perceptive,  esp.  by  feeling,  fr.  at- 
vOdvft tOoli  to  perceive,  feel :  cf.  G.  asthetik.]  The  theory  or 
philosophy  of  taste  ;  science  of  the  beautiful  in  nature  and 
art,  esp.  that  treating  of  the  expression  and  appreciation 
of  beauty. 

The  word  aesthetic ,  in  the  Latin  for*  sthetico ,  was 
first  used  by  Baumgarten  about  1750  to  d,\a8eViate  the  sci¬ 
ence  of  sensuous  knowledge,  the  goal  of  \\  v ’p  is  beauty, 
in  contrast  with  logic,  whose  goal  is  truth,  ivant  objected 
to  this  use  of  the  term,  and  used  transcendental  aesthetic  to 


denote  the  a  priori  principles  of  sensible  experience,  name¬ 
ly,  time  and  space.  Hegel  (1820-30)  elaborated  a  science 
of  the  fine  arts  which  he  called  with  some  protest  Asthetik, 
ai  d  won  so  much  approval  for  his  work  that  since  his  time 
the  word  in  his  sense  is  generally  adopted.  Cf.  beauty. 
BBS'ti-val,  es'ti-val  (Ss'ti-val;  gs-ti'val;  277;  in  this  and  the 
following  words  ses-  is  pronounced  es-  by  many,  esp.  in  Eng¬ 
land),  a.  [L.  aestivalis ,  aestivus,  akin  to  aestas  summer.] 
Of  or  belonging  to  the  summer  ;  as,  festival  diseases, 
aes'ti  vate,  es'ti-vate  (6s'tT-vat),  v.  i. ;  .es'ti-va^ed 
(-vat'Sd) ;  jes'ti-vat'ing  (-vat'Tng).  [L.  aestivare,  aestiva- 
tum.]  1.  To  spend  the  summer. 

2.  Zobl.  To  pass  the  summer  in  a  state  of  torpor. 

BBS  ti-va'tion,  es  ti  va'tion  (-va'slmn),  n.  1.  Zo'61.  State 
of  torpidity  induced  by  the  heat  and  dryness  of  summer, 
as  in  certain  snails  ;  —  opposed  to  hibernation. 

2.  Bot.  The  relative  arrangement  or  disposition  of  parts 
in  a  flower  bud. 

BBS  ti  vo-au  tum'nal,  es  ti  vo-au  tum'nal  (-vo-6-tum'- 
ndl),  a.  [L.  aestivus  aestival  -f-  E.  autumnal.']  Med.  Per¬ 
taining  to  the  summer  and  autumn;  —  applied  to  a  form 
of  malarial  fever  occurring  chiefly  in  tropical  regions.  See 
MALARIA,  n.,  2,  MALARIA  PARASITE. 

aBS'tuate,  es'tu-ate  (es'tu-at),  v.  i.  [L.  aestuare,  aestua- 
tum ,  to  boil.]  To  boil;  to  heave  or  surge,  as  boiling  liquid 
or  the  tide.  Rare. 

BBS  tu-a'tion,  es  tu-a'tion  (-a'shftn),  n.  [L.  aestuatio.] 
Ebullition  ;  boiling  ;  hence,  feverish  agitation  ;  excitement. 

BBS'tu-OUS  (Ss'tu-iis),  a.  [L.  aestuosus,  fr.  aestus  fire, 
glow.]  Glowing  ;  agitated,  as  with  heat.  Rare. 

A'e-ta  (ii'a-ta),  7i.  A  Negrito  of  the  Philippines.  The  Aetas 
are  a  dwarf  race,  and  of  the  lowest  culture  ;  they  are  gen¬ 
erally  considered  to  be  aboriginal  in  the  archipelago. 

As  to  the  people  of  the  Philippines,  known  under  the  mime  of 
Aet  a  or  Aita  (a  corruption  of  the  Malay  word  “  hitan,”  meaning 
black),  they  occupy  the  interior  of  Luzon  Island  in  little  groups, 
and  are  to  be  met  with  also  in  the  Mindoro,  Panuy,  and  Negros 
islands,  and  in  the  northeast  part  of  Mindanao.  J.  Denucer. 

BB-tha'li-um  (e-tha'IT-mn),  n.  ;  pi.  -lia  (-d).  [NL.,  fr.  Gr. 
aiflaAos.  thick  smoke,  soot.]  Bot.  In  several  genera  of 
the  slime  molds  (Myxomycetes),  a  compound  sporiferous 
mass  formed  by  the  fusion  of  many  sporangia  or  plasmo- 
diocarps.  —  ae-tha'li-oid  (-oid),  a. 

BB'thri  0  scope  (e'thrT-o-skop  ;  gtli'ri-  ;  277),  n.  [Gr.  al- 
0p to?  clear  -f-  -scope.]  A  delicate  instrument  consisting  in 
part  of  a  differential  thermometer,  for  measuring  changes 
of  temperature  produced  by  different  conditions  of  the  sky. 

53-thu'sa  (e-thu'sa),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  cu0ov<ra,  fern.  p.  pr. 
of  alBetv  to  burn.]  Bot.  A  genus  of  apiaceous  plants  re¬ 
sembling  parsley,  indigenous  in  Europe  and  northern  Asia 
and  adventive  in  North  America.  The  only  species,  JE. 
cyn opium,  is  the  fool’s  parsley. 

A-e'tian  (a-e'shdn),  n.  Eccl.  Hist.  An  Anomoean  ;  — 'so 
called  from  Aetius  of  Antioch  (d.  307),  an  early  leader  of 
the  Anomoeans.  See  Anomcean. 

SB  ti  o-log'i  cal,  e  ti  0  log'i-cal  (e'ti-o-loj'T-kal),  q.  Per¬ 
taining  to  aetiology  ;  assigning  a  cause.  —  BB  ti-O-lOg'l-cal- 
ly.  e  ti-o-iog'i  cal  ly.  adv. 

bb  ti-ol'o  gy,  e  ti-ol'o  gy  (eaT-bl'6-jT),  n.  [L.  aetiologia, 
Gr.  atrtoAoyta  ;  atTta  cause -f- Aoyo?  description]  1.  The 
science,  doctrine,  or  demonstration  of  causes;  esp.,  the  in¬ 
vestigation  of  the  causes  of  any  disease  ;  the  science  of  the 
origin  and  development  of  things. 

2.  The  assignment  of  a  cause  or  reason. 

53t'na  pow  der  (Bt'n a).  A  kind  of  dynamite  consisting  of 
nitroglycerin,  wood  pulp,  and  sodium  nitrate. 

/E  to'li-an  (e-to'lT-an),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  iEtolia,  a 
district  of  Greece  north  of  the  gulfs  of  Corinth  and  Pa¬ 
tras,  or  its  inhabitants.  —  53-tO'li-an,  n. 

AJtolian  League,  Greek  Hist. :  a  confederation  of  the  tribes  of 
iEtolia,  afterwards  including  also  parts  of  Acamania,  Lo- 
cris,  Thessaly,  Phocis,  Bceotia,  etc.,  which  after  338  b.  c. 
lon^  opposed  Macedon  and  the  Achasan  Leagues, and  fora 
period  after  279  b.  c.  dominated  the  Delphic  oracle  and  the 
Amphictyonic  Council.  Its  power  ended  in  189  b.  c. 

af--  An  assimilated  form  of  ad-. 

a-far'  (d-far'),  adv.  [o-  (for  on  or  of)  -f- far.]  At,  to,  or 
from  a  great  distance  ;  far  away  ;  —  often  with  from  preced¬ 
ing,  or  off  following  ;  as,  I  saw  him  from  afar,  or  afar  off. 

The  steep  where  Fame’s  proud  temple  shines  afar.  Beattie. 

A-far'  (a-far'),  n.  ;  pi.  Afara  (a-fa'ra).  A  Hamite  of  the 
tribes  of  northeastern  Abyssinia.  See  Hamitic. 

a-fear'  (d-fer'),  v.  t.  [ME.  aferen,  AS.  afseran  to  frighten  ; 
a-  (see  a-,  2)  -\-faeran  to  frighten.  See  fear.]  To  make 
afraid  ;  to  frighten.  Obs.  or  Dial. 

a-feard',  a-feared'  (d-ferd'),  p.  a.  Afraid.  Obs.  or  Dial. 

Be  not  afeard  ;  the  isle  is  full  of  noises.  Shak. 


A'fer  (a'fer),  n.  [L.]  The  southwest  wind.  Milton. 

af  fa-bil'i-ty  (Sf'd-bTl'T-tl),  n.  [L.  affabilitas  :  cf .  F.  affa- 
bilite.]  Quality  or  state  of  being  affable  ;  readiness  to  con¬ 
verse  ;  courteousness  in  receiving  others  and  in  conversa¬ 
tion  ;  complaisant  behavior. 

Affability  is  of  a  wonderful  efficacy  ...  in  procuring  love.  Elyot. 
Syn.  — Civility,  complaisance,  condescension,  courtesy, 
al'fa  ble  (5f'd-b’l),  a.  [L.  affabilis,  fr.  affari  to  speak  to; 
ad  -f  fari  to  speak  :  cf.  F.  affable.  See  fable.]  1.  Easy 
to  be  spoken  to  or  addressed  ;  receiving  others  kindly  and 
conversing  with  them  in  a  free  and  friendly  manner;  cour¬ 
teous  ;  sociable. 

An  affable  and  courteous  gentleman.  Shak. 

His  manners  polite  and  affable.  Macaulay. 

2.  Gracious  ;  mild  ;  benign. 

A  serene  and  affable  countenance.  Tatler. 

Syn.  —  Complaisant,  accessible,  condescending.  See  civil. 
—  al'fa  ble-ness,  n.  —  af'fa-bly,  adv. 
af-fair'  (d-lSr'),  n.  [ME.  afere,  affere,  OF.  afaire,  F.  af¬ 
faire,  fr.  afaire  to  do;  L.  ad  -j-  facere  to  do.  See  fact; 
cf.  ado.]  1.  That  which  is  done  or  is  to  be  done;  matter; 
concern  ;  as,  a  difficult  affair  to  manage  ;  business  of  any 
kind,  commercial,  professional,  or  public; — often  in  pi. 
“At  the  head  of  affairs .”  Junius.  “A  talent  for  af¬ 
fairs. V  Prescott. 

2.  Any  proceeding  or  action  which  it  is  wished  to  refer  to 
or  characterize  vaguely  ;  as,  an  affair  of  honor,  i.  e.,  a 
duel ;  an  affair  of  love,  i.  e.,  an  intrigue. 

3.  Mil.  An  action  or  engagement  not  of  sufficient  magni¬ 
tude  to  be  called  a  battle. 

4.  A  material  object  (vaguely  designated). 

A  certain  affair  of  fine  red  cloth  much  .  .  .  faded.  Hawthorne. 

5.  Action  ;  endeavor.  Obs. 

And  with  his  best  affair 

Obeyed  the  pleasure  of  the  Sun.  Chapman. 

6.  Fortune  ;  rank  ;  as,  she  was  of  great  affair.  Obs. 
af-fam'ish  (a-fSm'Tsh),  v.  t.  d-  i.  [F.  affamer ;  L.  ad- f-  fames 

hunger.  See  famish.]  To  afflict  with,  or  perish  from,  hun¬ 
ger.  Obs.  or  R.  Spetiser.  —  af-fam'ish  ment  (-mgnt),  n. 
af-fect'  (a-fekt'),  v.  t.  ;  af-fect'ed  ;  af-fect'ing.  [L.  affec- 
tus,  p.  p.  of  affcere  to  affect  by  active  agency  ;  ad  -j-  facere 
to  make  :  cf.  F.  affecter ,  L.  affectare,  freq.  of  affcere.  See 
fact.]  1.  To  aim  at ;  to  aspire  to  ;  to  try  to  attain.  Obs. 

This  proud  man  affects  imperial  sway.  Dryden. 

2.  To  have  or  show  liking  for  ;  to  fancy ;  be  fond  of  (a  prac¬ 
tice  or  matter  of  practice  or,  formerly,  a  person  or  object). 

For  he  does  neither  affect  company,  nor  is  he  fit  for  ’t.  Shak. 
As  lor  Queen  Katharine,  he  rather  respected  than  affected , 
rather  honored  than  loved,  her.  Fuller. 

That  peculiar  costume  which  he  affected.  Thackeray. 

3.  To  frequent  or  haunt ;  —  used  esp.  of  animals  and  plants. 

Do  not  affect  the  society  oi  your  inferiors  in  rank,  flazlitt. 

4.  To  tend  to  by  affinity  or  disposition. 

The  drops  of  every  fluid  affect  a  round  figure.  Newton. 

5.  To  make  a  display  of  liking,  adopting,  or  following  after; 
to  cultivate  or  profess  ostentatiously. 

Bentham  was  the  philosopher  then  affected  by  young  gentlemen 
of  ambition.  Beaconsffeld. 

6  To  assume  the  character  or  appearance  of  ;  to  put  on  a 
pretense  of  ;  to  feign  ;  counterfeit. 

t  Careless  she  is  with  artful  care, 

'  Affecting  to  seem  unaffected.  Congreve. 

Thou  dost  affect  my  manners.  Shak. 

7  To  lay  hold  on  ;  to  act  upon  ;  to  produce  an  effect  upon  ; 
to  impress,  influence,  or  move,  as  the  mind ;  to  touch. 

The  climate  affected  their  health  and  spirits.  Macaiday. 
A  consideration  of  the  rationale  of  our  passions  seems  to  me 
very  necessary  for  all  who  would  affect  them  upon  solid  and 
pure  principles.  Burke. 

8.  To  assign  ;  to  apply  specially.  Rare.  Thackeray. 

9.  Scots  Law.  To  lay  hold  of  or  seize,  as  a  debtor’s  property. 

10.  Com.  To  hypothecate  or  assign  as  security  (certain 
revenues)  for  a  loan.  A  Gallicism. 

Syn.  —  Influence,  operate,  act  on,  concern;  move,  melt, 
soften ;  pretend,  simulate.  See  assume,  concern. 
af  fect',  v.  i.  1.  To  incline  or  like.  Obs. 

2  To  assume  manners  or  airs.  Rare. 

af-fect',  7i.  [L.  affeclus.  See  affect,  r.]  Obs.  1.  Affec¬ 
tion  ;' inclination  ;  passion;  feeling;  disposition.  Shak. 

’T  is  reason’s  glory  to  command  affects.  Marston. 
2.  Physical  condition  ;  bodily  disposition. 
aLfec-ta'tion  (Sf'Sk-ta'slmn),  n.  [L.  affectatio :  cf.  F. 
affectation.]  1.  A  striving  after  ;  aspiration  toward.  Obs. 
2.  Fondness  ;  affection.  Obs.  Hooker. 

3  An  attempt  to  assume  or  exhibit  w  hat  is  not  natural  or 

real ;  false  display  ;  artificial  show.  “  An  affectation  of 
contempt.”  Macaulay. 

Affectation  is  an  awkward  and  forced  imitation  of  what  should 
be  genuine  and  easy,  wanting  the  beauty  that  accompanies  what 
is  natural.  Locke. 


ses  cu-le'tin  («'s  kfi-le'tln  ),  n. 
Chem.  A  decomposition  prod¬ 
uct,  C.,H(}04,  of  ffsculin.  It  is 
a  derivative  of  coumarin. 
a es'  et  li'bram  (ez').  Short  for 
per  .es  et  libkam. 

AJ'son  (e's/Jn),  n.  [L.,  fr.  Gr. 
Ac(rtop.i  Gr.  Myth.  See  Medea. 
AFsop  (e'sflp),  n.  [L.  Aesopus, 
Gr.  Atcro)7ro5.1  A  famous  Greek 
fabulist  (fl.  b.  c.  5(»0).  —  A)sop 
of  Arabia,  Lokman,  the  reputed 
author  of  a  number  of  Arabic 
fables.  See  Lokman.  —  JE.  of 
England.  John  Gay  (1< *8.5-1 732), 
the  English  poet  and  drnmatist. 
—  M.  of  France.  Jean  dela  Fon¬ 
taine  (K521-95),  the  French  fabu¬ 
list.  —  i£.  of  Germany.  Gotthold 
Ephraim  Lessing  (1729-81),  the 
dramatist  and  critic. 

Ai-aop'ic,  a.  [L.  Aesopicus,  Gr. 

Aktcottiko?.]  =  AESOPIAN. 

aes'tha-cyte  (fs'thd-sTt),  n.  [Gr. 
aLaOdveaOai  to  perceive  + 
-cyte.]  Zo'ol.  A  simple  sensory 
cell,  as  those  of  sponges, 
aes-the  ma-tol'o-gy  (5s-the/md- 
tSl'rt-jT),  n.  [Gr.  ai.o’Orjp.a, 
atcr077fiaTO9 ,  sensation  4 --logy.] 
Physiol.  The  science  of  the 
senses  and  the  sense  organs, 
aes-the  'ai-o-gen  ( o  s-th  e  'sT-fi-j  "n ), 
7i.  [Gr.  alaOricrLS  sensation  -f 
-gen. ]  A  substance,  as  a  mag¬ 
net,  reputed  to  produce,  esp. 
upon  hypnotized  persons,  con¬ 
ditions  of  abnormal  sensation  or 
peculiar  nervous  reactions.  — 
«8-the  Bi-o-gen'ic,  a. — og'e-ny 
t-Oj'5-nT),  n. 


aes-the  ai-og'ra-phy  (Ps-the  sT- 
Sg'rd-fT),  n.  [Gr.  alcrBr)(Ti<i  + 
-graphy. ]  Physiol.  The  study  or 
description  of  the  sense  organs, 
aes-the  si-ol'o-gy  (-81'B-jT),  n. 
[Gr.  aicr9y)<jL<;  -f-  -logy.)  The 
science  of  sensations. 
®8-the'si-o-ma'ni-a  (-fi-m  a'- 
nl-d),  n.  [NL.  See  .f.sthesis  ; 
mania.]  Med.  Insanity  accom¬ 
panied  by  moral  perversion  or 
marked  eccentricity, 
aes-the  si-o-neu-ro'sis.  n.  [NL. 
See  ES  i  H ESI  A;  NI  i  ROSIS.]  Ab¬ 
normal  or  disordered  sensation, 
ses  the-sod'ic  (is  thP-sbd'Ik),  a. 
[Gr.  ala&r\<jt.s  sensation  4-  o 56? 
a  way.]  Physiol.  Capable  of 
receiving  nervous  stimulation; 
—  applied  esp.  to  centers,  such 
as  spinal  ganglia,  that  do  not 
give  rFe  to  sensation  when  stim¬ 
ulated  bv  centripetal  nerves, 
aea-thet'i-cal,  a.  =. esthetic. 
aeB-thet'i-cal-ly,  adr.  of  .esthet¬ 
ic,  .esthetical.  See -ly. 
aea-thet'i-cist  (Ps-thCt'T-sTst),  n. 
An  sesthetician. 

se8-thet'i-cize  (-slz),  r.  t.  To 
render  sesthetic. 

sea  the-tol'o-gy.  Var.  of  es- 

TH  ETOLOGY. 

aes-thet'o-phore  (Ps-thet'A-fdr), 
».  [See  .esthetics;  -phore.] 
Bio I.  A  substance  which  sus¬ 
tains  consciousness.  Cope. 

aes'thi-ol'o-gy  (Pa'thT-BKB-jY),  n. 
=  .estho-pti  ysiology  .  Rare. 

aes^ho-phys  1-ol'o-gy  (Ps'thfi-), 
n.  [Gr.  aicrOai/ecrBaL  to  perceive 
4-  E.  physiology.]  The  science 


of  sensation  in  relation  to  nerv¬ 
ous  action.  II.  Spencer. 

JEs'ti-i  (es'tY-I),  n.  /;/.  [L.]  See 
Balts. 

aes'tl-va'tor  (Ps'tT-va'tPr),  n. 
Any  animal  that  a?stivates. 
aea^tive  (f  s'tlv),  a.  [L.  aestivus 
of  summer.  1  Of  or  pertaining 
to  summer;  not;  burning.  Obs. 
aes'tu-ance  (Ps'tXl-^Zns),  n.  [L. 
aestuans ,  p.  pr.  of  aestuare  to 
be  warm,  to  glow,  to  boil  up.] 
Heat:  glow  or  surging  of  heat. 
Obs.  Sf  It.  —  aes'tu-ant  (-dnt),  a. 
ae8'tu-a-ry  (-ft-rT).  Var.  of  estu¬ 
ary. 

aes'ture  (Ps'^Or),  n.  [Irreg.  fr.  L. 
ae.s4//s.]  Surging;  boiling, 
ses'tus  (gs'tr<s),  7i.  [L.]  Undu¬ 
lating  or  heaving  motion;  ebb 
and  flow;  glow  of  passion, 
aet.  at. 

aet.,  aetat.  Abbr.  ^Etatis  (L.,  of 
the  age). 

ae-ta'tis  su'ae.  [L.]  Of  his 
or  her)  age. 
aeten.  F  eat. 

ae-tern',  ae-ter'nal,  etc.  Rare 
vnrs.  of  etekn,  eternal,  etc. 
aethel.  +  athel. 
aeth'el-ing.  Var.  of  atheling. 
a-e'the-o-gam  (a-e'thP-o-gftm), 
n.  [See  aetheogamic.]  Bot.  In 
De  Candolle’s  system  of  classifi¬ 
cation,  a  crvptogamous  plant 
possessing  sexual  organs, 
a-e  the-o-gam'ic  (-gftm'Tk),  a-e  - 
the-og'a-mous  (-Ogrd-mtfs),  a. 
[Gr.  ar/Br)?  unusual  4-  ydpos 
marriage.]  Bot.  Propagated  in 
an  unusual  way;  hence,  cry  ptog- 
amous. 


ae'ther,  ae-the're-al.  Vars.  of 
ether,  eth krkal. 
iE-therri-a.  JE  the-rl'l-dae.  Vars. 
of  Etheria,  Ethkriid.e. 
ae'ther-in.  Var.  of  etherin. 
ae-the'ri-on.  Var.  of  etherion. 
i^'thi-op.  JE  thi-o'pi-an.  etc. 
Vars.  ot  Etiiiop,  Ethiopian, etc. 
ae'thi-op8.  Var.  of  ethiops. 

ae, 'tho-gen(e,tho-j5n;  Sth'u-),  n. 
[Gr.  ai^o9  fire,  li^ht  4-  -gen.] 
Chem.  Boric  nitride, 
se'ti-ol'o-gist  (e  tY-5K6-jtst),  n. 
One  versed  in  aetiology, 
ae'ti-o-logue  (-u-lCg  ),  ;/.  [See 
A5TIOLOOY.]  The  cause  or  reason 
given  or  referred  to  in  a  state¬ 
ment. 

a  e-ti'tes  (a  F-tT'tez).  n.  [L., 
fr.  Gr.  aeTirr)?  (sc.  At 009  Btone), 
fr.  aero9 eagle. ]_=  eaglestone. 
^t-ne'an  (6t-ne'dn).  Var.  of 
Etnean. 

A-e  to-mor'pha(a-e  tfi-mdr'fe), 
n.pl.  [NL.  ;  Gr.  aero9  eagle  4- 
popcfiri  form.]  =Raptores,  1. 
A-e  to-sau'rus,  n.  INL.;  Gr. 
aeT09  eagle  4-  -sai/rus. ]  Paleon. 
A  genus  of  small  crocodilian 
reptiles  of  the  Triassic  period, 
setwat.  Obs.  pret.  of  at  with. 
aev  i-ter'nal  (gvA-tOr'nC/l),  aev  - 
i-ter'nal-ly,  etc.  Vars.  of  evi- 

TERNAL,  EVITERNALI.Y,  etc. 

®'vum  (e'vum),  n.  [L.,  an  age, 
eternitv.]  =  -eon.  Obs. 

Aex  (6ks).  Zool.  Var.  of  Aix. 
aexi.  F  ASK‘ 

aey.  F  ay.  aye.  [off.  | 

af.  prej>.  Ohs.  or  dial.  var.  of  of,  | 
Af.  Abbr.  Africa;  African. 


AF.  Abbr.  Anglo-French. 

a.  f.,  also  A.  F.  Abbr.  Firkin  of 
ale  ;  Australia,  agricultural 
farm. 

A.  F.  A.  Abbr.  Associate  of  the 
Faculty  of  Actuaries.  [/?«re.j 
a^face  ,  adv.  In  face;  in  front.  I 
a-faint',  adv.  Fainting, 
a-faite',  v.  t.  [OF.  afaitier.] 
Obs.  1.  To  affect ;  influence. 

2.  To  adapt  or  fashion  ;  also,  to 
array;  dress. 

3.  To  train  or  tame,  as  a  hawk, 
a'fald  (a'fald),  a.  [AS.  dn- 
feafd.]  Obs.  or  Dial.  Single; 
sole;  only;  also,  simple;  sincere. 
—  a'fald-ly,  adv. 

a-fal'le,  r.  i.  1.  [o-  4 -fall.]  To 
fall,  or  fall  upon.  Obs. 
a-fal'le,  r.  t.  To  fell.  Obs. 

A.  F.  &  A.  M.  Abbr.  Ancient 
Free  and  Accepted  Masons, 
afauld.  F  afald. 

A.  F.  B.  S.  Abbr.  American 
and  Foreign  Bible  Society, 
a-fear',  adv.  In  fear;  also,  for 
fear.  Obs.  or  Dial. 
a-fe'brile,  a.  See  a-,  not. 
a-fefe',  v.  t.  [See  a-,  fief;  cf. 
enfeoff.]  To  enleoff.  Obs. 
afeir.  F  a  fear. 
afeite.  F  afaite. 
a-fel'de.  F  afield. 
a-fell',  a-fel'le,  /’.  t.  [AS.  afel- 
lan . ]  To  fell ;  to  cast  down .  Obs. 
afence,  afend.  F  offense,  of¬ 
fend. 

afeng.  Obs.  pret.  of  afono. 

afer.  F  afar,  affair,  aver. 

aferd.  F  afeard. 

afere.  F  afear,  affair,  afire. 

afered.  F  afeard. 

aferm.  F  affirm. 


aj-fe'tal  (d-fe't«l).  a.  [a-  not  4- 
fetal.)  Med.  Without  a  fetus, 
aff  (af).  Scot.  var.  of  off. 
aff.  .<466?*.  Affectionate;  affirm¬ 
ative;  affirming, 
af'fa-bl.  Affable.  Ref.  Sp. 
af'fa-brous  (ftf'd-br?/s),  a.  [L. 
aff'aber  workmanlike.]  Work¬ 
manlike  ;  ingeniously  made. 
Rare. 

af-fab'u-late,  v.  t.  [L.  ad  4-  fa- 
bulatus,  p.  p.  of fabulari  to  talk, 
fabula  fable.]  To  attribute  or 
relate  in  fable.  Obs. 
af-fab  u-la'tion,  n.  [F.]  The 
moral  of  a  fable.  Obs.  Bailey.  — 
af-fab 'u-la-to-ry,  a.  Obs. 
affadyll.  F  affodill. 
af-fain',  v.  t.  [a/- 4-  feign,  v.:  cf. 
I>.  affingere  to  fashion,  feign.] 
To  impute  or  attribute  ficti¬ 
tiously  or  falsely.  Obs.  fir  R. 

II  af  faire'  d’a  moor'  (a  far'  da  - 
moor').  [F. ]  A  love  affair;  an 
amour. 

I!  af  faire'  nr'  (di?  kQr'). 

[F.]  An  al.  '  c  heart;  a 

N  "  e  a  ffa  1 

II  af  fair 

ndr').  \]  An  affair  of  i 
a  duel 

affait 

af-fa'  te. » •  ■  .1  ’d  - 
us  f  ah.]  in.,.-  iate.  Obs. 

a  fif 

affeccioaa  + 

affect',  a.  ,T  .  affectue,  p.  p.] 

af-fect'a-ble.  r.  Set  -able. 


■  c>$. — 


food,  foot ;  out,  oil ;  chair  ;  go  ;  sing,  iijk  ;  then,  thin ;  nature.  v  J  ye^  »  z  azuj-  'iumbew  refer  to  §§  in  Guidi. 
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AFFITCII 


4.  Application  or  destination  to  a  special  use.  Obs.  &  R. 
Syn.  —  Affectation,  mannerism.  Affectation  suggests 
something  consciously  artificial  or  assumed,  and  conse¬ 
quently  insincere ;  mannerism  may  imply  excess  or  singu¬ 
larity,  out  does  not  suggest  insincerity.  A  mannerism  con¬ 
sciously  assumed  becomes  thereby  an  affectation  ;  what  be¬ 
gins  as  an  affectation  may  become  an  unconscious  trick  of 
behavior  and  so  a  mannerism.  See  manner  ;  cf .  assume. 

What  I  liked  about  Byron  .  .  .  was  .  .  .  hie  utter  contempt  of 
all  the  affectations  of  literature,  from  the  school-magisterial 
Btyle  to  the  lackadaisical.  Scott. 

The  mannerisms  and  errors  of  these  [Burne-Jones’s]  pictures 
.  .  .  are  never  affected  or  indolent.  The  work  is  natural  to  the 
painter,  however  t-trange  to  us.  Ruskin. 

af  fect'ed  (a-fSk't8d;  -tid),  p.  p.  &  p.  a.  1.  In  obsolete 
uses :  a  Aimed  at ;  wished  for.  b  Cherished ;  done  or  had 
of  deliberate  choice,  c  Regarded  with  affection ;  beloved. 

2.  Assumed  artificially  ;  not  natural. 

Affected  coldness  and  indifference.  Addison. 

3.  Given  to  false  show  ;  assuming  or  pretending  to  possess 
what  is  not  natural  or  real. 

lie  is  .  .  .  too  spruce,  too  affected ,  too  odd.  Shak. 

4-  Inclined;  disposed;  attached 

How  stand  you  affected  to  his  wish  ?  Shak. 

Men  whom  they  thought  best  affected  to  religion.  Milton. 

6.  Afflicted  or  tainted,  as  by  disease  *as,  affected  with  gout. 
6  Impressed;  moved;  influenced  ; — with  by,  formerly 
also  with  with. 

7.  Alg.  Made  up  of  terms  involving  different  powers  of 
the  unknown  quantity  ;  adfected  ;  as,  an  affected  equation. 

8.  Specially  assigned  or  applied.  Eng. 

al-fect'er  (-ter),  n.  1.  One  who  affects  or  loves.  Obs. 

2.  One  who  professes,  assumes,  pretends,  or  strives  after. 
“  Aff'eclers  of  wit.”  A  bp.  Seeker. 

af-fect'i  ble  (-tl-b’l),  a.  That  may  be  affected.  —  af- 
fecti-bil'l-ty,  n. 

af-fect'ing,  p.  a.  1.  Loving ;  affectionate.  Obs . 

2.  Affected ;  given  to  false  show.  Obs. 

A  drawling,  affecting  rogue.  Shak. 

3-  Moving  the  emotions  ;  fitted  to  excite  the  emotions;  pa¬ 
thetic;  touching;  as,  sin  affecting  address;  an  affecting  sight. 

The  most  affecting  music  is  generally  the  most  simple.  Mitford. 
Syn,  — Affecting,  touching,  moving,  pathetic  refer  to  in¬ 
fluence  upon  the  sensibilities.  Affecting  is  the  most  gen¬ 
eral  term  for  that  which  stirs  emotion ;  as,  an  affecting 
discourse.  Touching  suggests  a  more  or  less  transitory 
impression;  moving ,  a  deeper  agitation,  which  tends  to 
action  or  expression  ;  as,  touching  confidence,  a  moving  ap¬ 
peal.  Pathetic  (see  pathos)  applies  to  that  which  arouses 
sympathy,  sadness,  or  pity ;  as,  “  the  pathetic  sense  of  the 
transitormess  of  familiar  .  .  .  scenes  ”  (Longfelloiv). 
af  fec  tion  (S-fSk'sh&ti),  n.  [F.  affection ,  L.  affectio ,  fr. 
officer e.  See  affect.  ]  1.  Act  of  affecting,  or  acting  upon ; 

state  of  being  fufected. 

2.  A  feeling  or  emotion  ;  —  formerly  commonly  applied  to 

strong  emotions  or  passious,  as  joy,  fear,  hatred  ;  now  usu¬ 
ally  restricted  to  more  moderate  feelings.  “  The  a  ffection 
of  grief.”  ’  Sir  Wm.  Hamilton. 

Most  wretched  man, 

That  to  affections  does  the  bridle  lend.  Spenser. 
Affections ;  called  so,  because  they  .  .  .  form  us  into  a  certain 
frame  of  mind  towards  other  persons,  and  operate  therefore  as 
attractions,  and  not,  like  the  passions,  as  repulsions. 

J.  Marti neau. 

3.  The  lively  representation  of  any  emotion.  XVotton. 

4.  Psychol.  The  feeling  or  receptive  aspect  of  conscious¬ 
ness;  esp.,  the  mental  element  representing  what  is  common 
in  all  states  of  emotion  or  feeling ;  —  contr.  with  conation. 

Sensations  one  and  all  are  intrusions,  interferences,  affections , 
or  modifications  in  the  “  mental  series.”  James  IVard. 

6.  Bent  of  mind ;  feeling  or  natural  impulse  swaying  the 
mind  ;  inclination  ;  disposition  ;  propensity  ;  tendency. 

The  affection  of  nobleness  which  nature  shows  above  her  breed¬ 
ing.  Shak. 

6.  A  settled  good  will ;  kind  feeling ;  love  ;  zealous  or 
tender  attachment :  — often  in  the  pi.  Formerly  followed 
by  to ,  but  now  more  generally  by  for  or  toward ;  as,  filial 
i ffection ;  to  have  an  affection  for  or  toward  children. 

All  his  affections  are  6et  on  his  own  country.  Macaulay. 
/.  Animosity  ;  ill  will ;  also,  partiality  ;  prejudice.  Obs. 

8  A  bodily  state  ;  esp.,  Med.,  abnormal  bodily  state;  dis¬ 
ease  ;  morbid  symptom  ;  malady  ;  as,  a  pulmonary  affection. 

9.  A  condition,  state,  or  mode  of  being  which  is  not  essen¬ 
tial  or  unalterable  ;  as,  the  affections  of  time  and  place. 

10.  An  attribute  ;  a  quality  or  property  ;  a  condition  ;  as, 

figure,  weight,  etc.,  are  affections  of  bodies.  “  The  affec¬ 
tions  of  quantity.”  Boyle. 

11.  Affectation.  Obs.  “Sprue  e  affection.”  Shak. 

Syn.  —  Tenderness*  fondness,  kindness,  love,  good  will. 

See  attachment 

ai-fec'tlon,  v.  t.  [Cf.  F.  affectionner.]  To  like ;  to  have 
affection  for. 

al-fec'tion-ate  (  at),  a.  [Cf.  F.  ajffectionnL]  1.  Disposed 
in  feeling  ;  inclined  ;  specif. :  a  Unreasonably  disposed  ; 
biased.  Obs.  b  Strongly  or  earnestly  affected ;  hence,  pas¬ 
sionate;  headstrong  ;  also,  zealous;  earnest,  insistent.  Obs. 

Man  in  his  love  to  God,  and  desire  to  please  him,  can  never  be 
t#o  affectionate.  Sprat. 

C  Favorably  disposed  ;  friendly.  Obs. 

A  ffectionate  to  the  French  government.  Hume. 

2.  Having  affection  or  warm  regard  ;  loving ;  fond ;  as, 
an  affectionate  brother. 

3.  Proceeding  from  affection  ;  indicating  love ;  tender;  as, 
the  affectionate  care  of  a  parent ;  affectionate  language. 

4.  Held  in  affection  ;  beloved.  Obs.  &  R.  Oxf.  E .  D. 
Syn.  — Tender,  attached,  loving,  devoted,  warm,  fond, 
earnest,  ardent. 

—  af-fec'tion-ate-ly,  adv.  —  af-fec'tion-ate-ness,  n. 
af-fec'tive  (-tTv),  a.  [Cf.  F.  affectif.]  1.  Tending  to  affect ; 
affecting.  Obs.  Burnet. 

2-  Existing  in  feeling ;  affected.  Obs.  d*  R. 

3.  Of,  pert,  to,  or  exciting,  emotion ;  emotional.  Rogers. 

4.  Psychol.  Pertaining  to  affection ;  as,  an  affective  mental 


state;  affective  tone,  or  emotional  element  in  a  mental 
state.  See  affection,  4. 

al-feer'  (a-fer'),  v.  t.  [OF  aforcr ,  afuerer ,  aferer ,  to  tax, 
appraise,  assess,  fr.  L.  ad  -{-  forum  market,  court  of  jus¬ 
tice,  in  LL.  also  meaning  price  (OF.  fuer ).]  1.  Old  Law. 

To  fix  the  amount  of  (an  amercement) ;  to  assess ;  to  reduce 
to  a  certain  and  reasonable  sum. 

An  amercement  should  be  affeered,  not  by  royal  justices,  but  by 
neighbors  of  the  wrongdoer.  Pollock  V  Matt. 

Amercements  imposed  bv  the  superior  courts  on  their  own  offi¬ 
cers  and  ministers  were  affeered  by  the  judges.  Blackstone. 

2.  To  confirm  ;  assure.  Obs.  “  The  title  is  affeered.”  Shak, 
al'fer-ent  (5f'er-ent),  a.  [L.  afferens ,  p.  pr.  of  afferre ; 
ad  -f-  ferre  to  bear.]  Physiol.  Bearing  or  conducting  in¬ 
wards  to  a  part  or  an  organ;  —  opposed  to  efferent;  as, 
afferent  vessels ;  afferent  nerves,  which  convey  sensations 
from  the  external  organs  to  the  brain. 

||  af/fet-tuo'so(af/igt-two'so),  a.  d*  adv.  [It.]  Music.  Ten¬ 
der  or  affecting  ;  —  applied  to  a  piece  or  passage  that  is  to 
be  rendered  softly  and  with  sentiment, 
af-fi'ance  (a-fi'ans),  n.  [ME.  affaunce  trust,  confidence, 
OF.  afiance ,  fr.  offer  to  trust,  fr.  LL.  affidare  to  trust. ;  ad 
-f-  fidare  to  trust,  fr.  L.  ffdes  faith.  See  faith  ;  cf.  affi¬ 
davit,  confidence.]  1.  Trust;  reliance;  faith. 

Such  feelings  promptly  yielded  to  his  habitual  affiance  in  the 
divine  love.  Sir  J.  Stephen. 

Lancelot,  my  Lancelot,  thou  in  whom  1  have 
Most  joy  ana  most  affiance.  Tennyson. 

2  Plighted  faith  ;  marriage  contract  or  promise, 
af-fi'ance.  v.  t.  ;  af-fi'anced  (-dnst) :  af-fi'anc-ing  (-an- 
slng).  [Cf.  OF.  afiancier .]  1.  To  promise  solemnly  ;  to 

pledge.  Rare.  Pope. 

2.  To  pledge  one’s  faith  to  for  marriage,  or  solemnly  prom¬ 
ise  (one’s  self  or  another)  in  marriage ;  to  betroth. 

To  me,  sad  maid,  he  was  affianced.  Spenser. 

af-fi'anc-er  (-fin-ser),  n.  One  who  makes  a  contract  of  mar¬ 
riage  between  two  persons. 

af-fi'ant  (-ant),  n.  [From  p.  pr.  of  OF.  offer ,  LL.  affidare. 
See  affidavit.]  Law .  One  wbo  makes  an  affidavit;  a 
deponent.  U.  S. 

||  af/flche/  (aHesh'),  n.  [F.,  fr.  afficher  to  affix.]  A  written 
or  printed  notice  to  be  posted,  as  on  a  wall ;  poster ;  placard, 
affl-da'tion  (SP  T-da'shun),  n.  [LL.  affidatio.]  A  plighting 
of  faith;  specif.,  an  affiancing.  Rare. 

She  demanded  William  ns  her  husband  in  the  court  Christian, 
relying  on  an  affidation  that  had  tuken  place  between  them. 

b  Pollock  Bf  Mait. 

af'fi-da'vit  (Sf'T-da'vit),  n.  [LL.  affidavit  lie  has  made 
oath,  perfect  tense  of  affidare.  See  affiance.]  Law.  A 
sworn  statement  in  writing  ;  esp.,  a  declaration  in  writing, 
made  upon  oath  before  an  authorized  magistrate  or  officer. 
In  its  most  general  sense  affidavit  includes  a  deposition, 
but  it  is  usually  used  specif,  for  a  statement  under  oath, 
by  whomsoever  written  down}  made  ex  parte ,  and  without 
cross-examination,  and  in  this  differs  from  a  deposition. 
It  is  also  applied  to  written  statements  made  on  affirma¬ 
tion.  An  affidavit  must  sufficiently  identify  the  person 
who  makes  it,  usually  by  his  subscribed  signature  ;  but 
his  signature  is  not  necessarily  a  part  of  it. 
affidavit  of  verification.  Law .  a  form  of  short  affidavit  used 
to  verify  or  make  oath  to  the  truth  of  the  allegations  in  an 
instrument,  as  a  petition  or  complaint,  instead  of  including 
the  allegations  in  exteuso  in  a  separate  affidavit, 
af-fll'i-ate  (a-fTl'T-at),  v.  t.;  af-fil'i- at'ed  (-at'gd) ;  ap- 
fil'i-at'ing  (-at'Tng).  [LL.  affiliatus,  p.  p.  of  affiliare, 
to  adopt  as  son  ;  L.  ad  -f-  filius  son  :  cf.  F.  affilier.]  1.  To 
adopt;  to  receive  into  a  family  as  a  son;  hence,  usually, 
to  bring  or  receive  into  close  connection;  to  ally;  to  unite 
or  attach  as  a  member  or  branch. 

Is  the  soul  affiliated  to  God,  or  is  it  estranged  ?  I.  Taylor. 

2.  To  fix  the  paternity  of ;  — said  of  an  illegitimate  child  ; 
as,  to  affiliate  the  child  to  (or  on  or  upon )  John  Doe  ;  to  fil¬ 
iate  ;  hence,  to  refer  or  ascribe  as  offspring  (to). 

3.  To  connect  in  the  way  of  descent ;  to  trace  origin  (to). 
Flow  do  these  facts  tend  to  affiliate  the  faculty  of  hearing  upon 

the  aboriginal  vegetative  processes  ?  //.  Spencer. 

4.  To  attach  (to)  or  unite  (with)  ;  to  receive  into  a  society 
as  a  member,  and  initiate  into  its  mysteries,  plans,  etc.  ;  — 
followed  by  to  or  with. 

affiliated  societies,  societies  connected  with  a  central  soci¬ 
ety.  or  w  ith  one  another. 

al-lll'l-ate,  v.  i.  To  connect  or  associate  one’s  self  ;  —  fol¬ 
lowed  by  with;  as,  they  affiliate  with  no  party, 
af  fil'i-ate  (-at),  a.  [L.  affiliatus,  p.  p.]  Affiliated.—  n. 
An  affiliated  person  ;  an  associate. 

af-fil'1-a'tlon  (-a'shun),  n.  [Cf.  F.  affiliation,  LL.  affilia- 
tio .]  Act  of  affiliating ;  state  or  relation  of  being  affiliated, 
af-tt'nal  (a-fl'nal),  a.  [L.  affinis  :  cf.  F.  affin .]  Related 
by  marriage  ;  from  the  same  source. 
aLfine'  (a -fin'),  a.  [See  affined.]  Related  by  marriage ; 
affined ;  hence,  akin.  —  n.  A  relation  by  marriage;  kinsman, 
af-fined'  (-find'),  a.  [Cf.  OF.  a  fine,  a  fin,  F.  affin.  See 
affinity.]  Joined  in  affinity.  “  All  affined  and  kin.”  Shak. 
af-fin'i-tlve  (ft-fin'T-tTv),  a.  Closely  connected  ;  affined. 
al-fln'1-ty  (-tT),  n.;  pi.  -ties  (-tiz).  [OF.  affnite,  F.  affi- 
jiite,  L.  affinUas,  fr.  affinis  related  by  marriage,  bordering 
on  ;  ad-{-  fin  is  end,  border.  See  final.]  1.  Relationship 
by  marriage  between  a  husband  and  his  wife’s  blood  rela¬ 
tions,  or  between  a  wife  and  her  husband’s  blood  relations  ; 
—  disting,  from  consanguinity,  or  relationship  by  blood! 
Followed  by  with ,  to,  or  between.  Such  relationship  may 
constitute  an  impediment  to  marriage.  See  impediment. 

2.  Kinship  generally ;  close  agreement ;  relation  ;  con¬ 
formity;  resemblance;  connection;  as,  the  affinity  of  sounds 
of  colors,  or  of  languages. 

There  is  a  close  affinity  between  imposture  and  credulity. 

_  _  .  Sir  G.  C.  Lewis. 

3.  Companionship;  acquaintance.  Obs. 

About  forty  years  past,  I  began  a  happy  affinity  with  William 
Cranmer-  _  ^  .  Burton. 

4.  Chem.  That  attraction  which  exists,  in  twIous  degrees, 


af  fec-ta'tion-ist,  n.  See-iST. 

af-fect'ed-ly,  adv.  of  affected. 
af-fect'ed-nesa,  n.  Affectation, 
af  fect 'ing-ly,  adv.  of  affect¬ 
ing. 

af-fec'tion-al.  a.  Of  or  pertain¬ 
ing  to  the  affections.  —  af-fec'- 
tion-al-ly,  adv. 

af-fec'tion-ate.  v  t.  Br  t.  To  feel 
affection  for;  to  make  affection¬ 
ate;  to  give  affection.  Ohs. 
af-fec'tion-at  ed,  a.  Disposed; 
inclined.  Obs. 

af-fec'tioned  (d-fSk'shund),  a. 
1.  Disposed.  Archaic.  "  Be 
kindly  affectioned Rom.  xii.10. 


2.  Affected;  conceited.  Obs. 

af-fec'tiouB  (-shus),  a.  Loving  ; 
affectionate.  Obs.  —  af-fec'- 
tious-ly,  adv.  Obs. 
af-fec'tiv.  Affective.  Ref.  Sp. 
af-fec'tive-ly.  adv.  of  affec¬ 
tive.  See-LY.- 
affector.  +  apfecter. 
af-fec'to-al,  a.  [OF.  affectuel.] 
Earnest ;  zealous  ;  also,  affec- 
tional  ;  emotional.  Obs.  —  af- 
fec'tu-al-ly.  adv.  Obs. 
af-fec'tu-ous,  a.  [L.  affect  uo- 
sus.  1  Earnest  :  affectionate  ; 
emotional;  affecting.  Obs.-a.t- 
fec'tu-ous-ly,  adv. 


af-fee'ble,  v.  t.  [OF.  afeblir ,  F. 

affaiblir.)  To  enfeeble.  Obs. 
af-feer'ance,  a.  Act  or  process 
of  affeering.  Obs. 
af-feer'er,  af-feer'or,  n.  Old 
Law.  One  who  affeers. 
af-feer'ment,  «.  Old  Laic.  Act 
of  affeering. 

af-feir',  af-fere'  (d-fer'),  v.  i. 
[OF.  aferir ;  L.  ad  +  ferire  to 
strike.]  To  belong  or  pertain; 
to  be  befitting.  Dial.  Eng. 
affend.  {  offend. 

II  Af'fen-tha  ler  ( af'£n-tii  l?r),  n. 
[G.,  from  AffenthaL  Baden.]  A 
kind  of  wine.  See  Rhine  wine. 


offer.  +  affair. 

af'fer-ant,  a.  [OF.  aferant,  af- 
jerant,  p.  pr.  of  aferir  to  be 
suitable,  to  belong  to;  L.  ad  + 
jerire  to  strike.]  Rightly  be- 
falling,  or  coming  to,  one;  per¬ 
taining;  suitable.  Obs.  —  tu 
Due  allotment;  share.  Obs. 
affere.  affair,  affeer,  afpeir. 
affenn.  affenne.  +  affirm. 
affermely,  adv.  Firmly.  Obs. 
af-fiche'  v.  t  l OF.  affehier , 
F.  afficher.]  To  affix.  Obc. 
llaffl'cM'  C&'fe'shfi'),  a.  [F.l 
Posted  up;  advertised;  paraded, 
af-fled',  pret.  Bf  p.  p.  of  affy. 


between  the  different  elements,  causing  them,  when 
brought  together  under  proper  conditions.,  to  form  chemi¬ 
cal  compounds ;  chemism  ;  chemical  or  elective  attraction. 

5.  Biot.  A  relation  between  species  or  higher  groups  de¬ 
pendent  on  resemblance  in  the  whole  plan  of  structure,  and 
indicating  community  of  origin. 

6.  A  spiritual  relationship  or  attraction  held  to  exist  be¬ 
tween  certain  persona,  esp.  persons  of  opposite  sexes; 
also,  one  who  exerts  such  psychical  or  spiritual  attraction. 
7-  Math.  The  correspondence  between  a  plane  figure  and 
its  image  formed  by  parallel  projection  on  another  plane ; 
a  collineation  such  that  the  lines  (or  planes)  at  infinity  are 
corresponding  elements. 

Syn.  —  Connection,  kindred,  kin.  —  Affinity,  consanguin¬ 
ity,  kinship,  relationship.  Affinity  refers  to  connection 
by  marriage  ;  consanguinity .  to  ties  of  blood  ;  kinship  and 
relationship,  to  either.  But  kinship  often  suggests  greater 
wrarmth  of  feeling  than  relationship.  See  resemblance, 

CONGENIAL. 

affinity  constant.  Phys.  Chem.  The  ratio  of  the  affini¬ 
ties  oi  the  two  opposed  actions  in  a  reversible  reaction, 
af  firm'  (a-ffirm'),  v.  t.  ;  af  firmed'  (-fdrmd') ;  af-firm'- 
ino.  [ME.  affermen ,  OF.  afermer,  F.  affUmer,  fr.  L.  affir- 
mare  ;  ad  -|-  firmare  to  make  firm,  ffrmus  firm.  See 
firm.]  1.  To  make  firm  ;  to  confirm,  or  ratify,  as  an  act 
otherwise  voidable  ;  esp.,  Law,  to  assert  as  valid  or  con¬ 
firm,  as  a  judgment,  decree,  or  order,  brought  before  an 
appellate  court  for  review. 

2.  To  assert  positively;  to  tell  with  confidence;  to  aver ; 
to  maintain  as  true ;  —  opposed  to  deny. 

Jesus,  .  .  .  whom  Paul  affirmed  to  be  alive.  Acts  xxv.  19. 

3.  Law.  To  testify  to,  or  declare,  by  affirmation. 

Syn.  —  Assert,  declare,  allege,  pronounce,  profess,  avouch, 
avow,  testify,  attest.  —  Affirm,  aver,  asseverate,  pro¬ 
test  agree  in  the  idea  of  positive  assertion.  To  affirm 
(opposed  to  deny)  is  to  declare  as  a  fact ;  as,  “  Affirming 
what  few  persons  will  deny ”  ( Wordsworth) ;  ‘‘These 
things  I  will  that  thou  affirm  constantly  ”  ( Tit.  iii.  8).  To 
aver  is  to  affirm  confidently,  as  a  matter  of  positive  knowl¬ 
edge;  as,  ‘‘For  all  averred,  I  had  killed  the  bird”  (Cole¬ 
ridge).  To  asseverate  is  to  affirm  solemnly  or  emphatically, 
as  that  which  cannot  be  disputed  ;  as,  to  asseverate  that  one 
has  seen  a  ghost;  “  bonds,  promises,  or  asseverations”  (G. 
Meredith).  To  protest  is  to  affirm  publicly  or  formally,  as 
if  in  the  face  of  doubt  or  contradiction ;  as,  to  protest 
one’s  love :  “  I  here  protest,  in  sight  of  heaven,  .  .  .  that 
I  am  clear”  (Shak.).  See  assert,  declare,  allege,  vouch. 
af  firm',  V.  i.  1.  To  declare  or  assert  positively. 

Not  that  I  bo  affirm,  though  *o  it  seem 
To  thee,  who  hast  thy  dwelling  here  on  earth.  Milton. 
2.  Law.  To  testify  or  declare  by  affirmation, 
af  firm'a  ble  (a-ffir'ma-b’l),  a.  Capable  of  being  affirmed  ; 

—  followed  by  of ;  as,  an  attribute  ajfirmable  of  every  just 
man.  —  al-f irm'a-bly,  adv. 

af-firm'ance  (-mans),  n.  [OF.  afermance.']  1.  An  affirm¬ 
ing  of,  or  assent  to,  the  existence,  truth,  or  validity  of 
something,  involving  as  a  legal  act  a  mental  action  free 
from  constraint  or  disability  ;  confirmation;  ratification; 
confirmation  of  a  voidable  act. 

This  statute  ...  in  affirmance  of  the  common  law.  Bacon. 
2.  A  strong  declaration  ;  affirmation.  Coivper. 

af  firm'ant  (-mant),  n.  [L.  affirmans ,  p.  pr. :  cf.  F.  affir¬ 
mant.  See  affirm.]  One  who  affirms.  —  a.  Affirming, 
al  fir-ma'tion  (S^er-ma'shun),  n.  [L.  affirmatio :  cf.  F. 
affirmation.']  1.  Confirmation  of  anything  established  ; 
ratification  ;  as,  the  affirmation  of  r  law.  Hooker. 

2.  Act  of  affirming,  or  asserting  as  true ;  assertion ;  —  op¬ 
posed  to  negation  or  denial. 

3.  That  which  .8  asserted  ;  an  assertion  ;  a  positive  state¬ 
ment  ;  an  averment ;  as,  an  affirmation  by  the  vendor  of 
title  to  property  sold,  or  of  its  quality. 

4.  Law.  A  solemn  declaration  made  under  the  penalties  of 
perjury,  by  a  person  who  conscientiously  declines  taking  an 
oath.  This  is  in  law  equivalent  to  an  oath.  See  oath. 

6.  Logic.  A  proposition  in  which  the  predicate  is  asserted 
to  be  true  of  the  subject  ;  in  a  broader  sense,  any  judg¬ 
ment  which  conveys  a  positive  implication  as  to  the  nature 
of  some  reality  ;  —  opposed  to  negation. 

An  affirmation  can  be,  comparatively  speaking,  given  as  a  fact ; 
a  negation  cannot,  except  in  quite  another  sense.  B.  Bosanquet. 
af-firm'a  five  (a-ffir'md-tiv),  a.  [L.  affirmativus :  cf.  F. 
affirmatif.]  1.  Confirmative;  ratifying;  as,  an  act  affirm¬ 
ative  of  common  law. 

2.  That  affirms  ;  asserting  that  the  fact  is  so ;  declaratory 
of  what  exiM^*vanswering  “yes”  to  a  question; — op¬ 
posed  to  m  <disf  >e  ;  as,  an  affirmative  answer  or  vote. 

3.  Positivdnsifogmatic.  Obs.  Jer.  Taylor • 

4.  Logic.  Expressing  logical  affirmation. 

6.  Alg.  Positive; — applied  to  quantities  to  be  added,  as 
opposed  to  negative  ones,  or  those  to  be  subtracted. 

6  Insurance.  Affirming  the  existence  of  certain  facts  or 
a  particular  state  of  things  at  the  time  the  contract  of  in¬ 
surance  is  made  ;  —  said  of  representations,  warranties, 
etc.,  and  distinguished  from  prom  issory.  If  an  affirmative 
representation  or  warranty  is  untrue  it  avoids  the  policy, 
affirmative  defense  or  plea,  Law .  a  defense  or  plea  setting  up 
new  matter  which  destroys  the  plaintiff’s  case,  assuming 
the  complaint  to  be  true.  —  a.  easement.  Law.  See  easement. 

—  a.  proposition,  Logic,  a  proposition  expressing  affirmation 
or  assent.  —  a.  servitude.  Law.  See  servitude. 

af-firm'a-tive,  n.  1.  That  which  affirms,  as  opposed  to 
that  which  denies ;  that  6ide  of  a  question  which  affirms 
or  maintains  the  proposition  stated ;  —  opposed  to  negative ; 
as,  forty  votes  were  in  the  affirmative,  ten  in  the  negative. 

Whether  there  are  Buch  beings  or  not,  ’t  is  sufficient  for  my  pur¬ 
pose  that  many  have  believed  the  affirmative.  Dryden. 

2.  A  word  or  phrase  expressing  affirmation  or  assent;  as, 
yes ,  that  is  so,  etc. 

8.  Logic.  An  affirmative  proposition  or  judgment ;  an  affir¬ 
mation.  See  affirmation,  5. 

affirmative  pregnant.  Law,  in  pleading,  an  affirmative  allega- 


affiere.  {  affuik. 
af-file',  v .  t.  I  OF.  afiler,  F.  af- 
filer,  to  6harpen;  a  (L.  ad)  + 
fil  thread,  edge.]  To  polish; 
sharpen.  Obs. 

af-fll'i-a-ble  (rt-fTl't-d-b’l),  a. 
That  mav  be  affiliated  or  con¬ 
nected  with. 

af-fin'age, n.  IF.]  Metal.  Actof 
affining  ;  a  renning.  Obs. 
af-flne',  v.  t.  [F.  a 
refine.  Obs.  R. 
af-fin'i-ta-tive  (d-fin'Y-tt-tfv), 
a.  Of  the  nature  or  character 
of  affinity.  —  af-fln'i-ta-tlve-ly, 
adv. 


affiner.]  To 


af  fi-El'tlon  (ftf/Y-nYah'fin),  ». 
A  becoming  or  being  afhned. 
Rare. 

af-trm'a-bl.  Affirmable.  Rej\ 

af!flrm'a-tiv.  Affirmative.  Ref. 

Sp. 

affirm'a-tive-ly,  adv.  of  af¬ 
firmative. 

af-firm'a-to-ry,  a.  Giving  af¬ 
firmation;  assertive;  affirmative, 
af-firmd'.  Affirmed.  Ref.  Sp. 
af-firm'er.  n.  One  who  affirms, 
af-firm'ing-ly,  adv.  of  affirm- 
in  a,  p.  pr.  of  affirm,  v. 
affitch.  {  affiche. 


ale,  senate,  efire,  am,  dccount,  arm,  ask,  sofd ;  eve,  Svent,  find,  recent,  maker ;  ice,  Ill ;  old,  obey,  orb,  ddd,  sSlt,  connect ;  nse,  unite,  urn,  dp,  circus,  menu  ; 

I  Foreljn  Word.  +  Obsolete  Variant  of.  +  combined  with.  =  equals. 
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tion  implying  or  not  excluding  some  negative  in  favor  of 
the  adverse  party,  and  therefore  faulty, 
af  fix'  (S-flks'),  v.  t. ;  af-fixed'  (-fikst/)  or  af-fixt';  af- 
fix'ing.  [LL.  affixare ,  L.  affixus,  p.  p.  of  affigere  to  fasten 
to  ;  ad  +  flyer e  to  fasten.  See  fix.]  1.  To  fix  or  fasten  in 
any  way  ;  to  attach  physically  ;  as,  to  affix  a  seal  (seals 
formerly  being  attached  by  a  strip  of  parchment,  ribbon, 
etc.);  hence,  to  impress  (a  stamped  seal  or  a  stamp). 

Should  they  (.caterpillars]  affix  them  to  the  leaves  of  a  plant 
improper  for  their  food.  Hay. 

2.  To  fix  figuratively ;  —  with  on,  upon ,  or  to.  Obs. 

Joyed  that  ever  she  afflxtd  had 

Her  heart  on  knight  so  goodly  glorified  Spenser. 

3.  To  fix  upon;  to  settle  upon  ;  to  fix.  Obs. 

4.  To  subjoin,  annex,  or  add  at  the  close  or  end  ;  to  attach 
or  append  (to) ;  as,  to  affix  a  syllable  to  a  word ;  to  affix 
one’s  name  to  a  writing. 

5.  To  attach,  unite,  or  connect  with  ;  as,  names  affixed  to 
ideas,  or  ideas  affixed  to  things ;  to  affix  a  stigma  to  a  per¬ 
son  ;  to  affix  ridicule  or  blame  to  anyone. 

Syn.— Annex,  subjoin,  append,  connect.  See  attach. 
af-fiz',  v.  i.  To  fix  one’s  self  or  itself ;  to  stick  ;  to  be  or 
become  attached  ;  —  usually  with  to.  Rare. 
af'fix  (if'Tks),  n.  [L.  affixus ,  p.  p.  of  affigere  :  cf.  F.  affixe.) 

1.  That  which  is  affixed  ;  an  appendage  ;  esp.,  one  or  more 
letters  or  syllables  added  at  either  end  of  a  word  ;  a  prefix 
or  suffix. 

2.  —  AFFICHE.  Obs. 

3  A  small  decorative  figure,  flower,  etc.,  added  to  ceramic 
or  bronze  ware,  to  architectural  details,  etc. 

affix  of  the  point.  Math.  =  complex  variable. 
af  fix'ture  (a-fiks'tur),  n.  1.  Act  of  affixing,  or  state  of 
being  affixed ;  attachment. 

2  That  which  is  affixed.  Rare. 
af  flate'  (a-flat'),  v.  t.  [L.  afflatus ,  p.  p.  See  afflatus.] 
To  blow  on  ;  to  blow.  Obs.  A  R. 
af  fla'tion  (a-fla'slwn),  n.  [L.  afflare ,  afflatum.  See  af¬ 
flatus.]  A  blowing  or  breathing  on  ;  inspiration. 
af-fla'tUS  (-tfts),  7i.  [L.,  fr.  afflare ,  afflatum ,  to  breathe  or 

blow  on  ;  ad  fl- flare  to  blow.]  1.  A  breath  ;  blast  of  wind. 

2.  A  divine  impartation  of  knowledge  ;  overmastering  or 
supernatural  impulse  ;  inspiration. 

A  poet  writing  against  Ins  genius  will  belike  a  prophet  without 
his  afflatus.  Spence. 

Syn.  —  See  inspiration. 

af  flict'  (a-flfkt'),  v.  t.  ;  af-flict'ed  ;  af-flict'ing.  [From 
earlier  afflict,  a.,  afflicted,  ME.  aflight ,  OF.  a  flit  (or  the 
later  spelling  afflict ),  L.  afflictus,  p.  p.  of  affliyere  to  cast 
down,  deject  ;  ad  -f-  fligere  to  strike.]  1.  To  strike  or 
ca9t  down  ;  to  overthrow  ;  also,  to  humble.  Obs.  “  Re¬ 
assembling  our  afflicted  powers.”  Milton 

Men  are  apt  to  prefer  a  prosperous  error  before  an  afflicted 
truth.  _  Jer.  Taylor. 

2  To  inflict  some  great  injury  or  hurt  upon,  causing  con¬ 
tinued  pain  or  mental  distress  ;  to  trouble  grievously. 

They  did  set  over  them  taskmasters  to  afflict  them  with  their 
burdens  Ex.  i.  11. 

That  which  was  the  worst  now  least  afflicts  me.  Milton 
Syn.  —  Trouble,  grieve,  pain,  distress,  harass,  torment, 
wound,  hurt,  chasten. 

af-flict'ing,  p.  a.  G  rievously  painful  ;  distressing ;  af¬ 
flictive  ;  as,  an  afflicting  event.  —  af-flict'ing-ly,  adv. 
af-flic'tion  (ft-fiik'shmi),  n,  [F.  affliction ,  L.  afflictio .] 

1.  Act  of  afflicting  ;  specif.,  self-mortification.  Obs. 

2.  State  of  being  afflicted  ;  state  of  pain,  distress,  or  grief. 

Some  virtues  are  seen  only  in  affliction.  Addison. 

3.  The  cause  of  continued  pain  of  body  or  mind,  as  sick¬ 
ness,  losses,  etc.  ;  a  grievous  distress  ;  a  pain  or  grief. 

To  repay  that  money  will  be  a  biting  affliction.  Shak. 

4  Astro/.  Unfortunate  situation  (of  a  planet). 

Syn.  —  Calamity,  distress,  grief,  pain,  adversity,  misery, 
wretchedness,  misfortune,  trouble,  hardship.  See  sorrow. 
af-flic'tive  (-tiv),  a.  [Cf.  F.  affliclif.)  Giving  pain  ;  caus¬ 
ing  continued  or  repeated  pain  or  grief ;  distressing. 
“  Jove’s  afflictive  hand.”  Pope.  —  af-flic'tive-ly,  adv. 

Spreads  slow  disease,  and  darts  afflictive  pain.  Prior. 
Very  many  of  the  pure  punishments,  the  “  afflictive  ”  punish¬ 
ments,  have  theirj-oot  in  outlawry.  Pollock  Sr  Mait. 

af'flu  ence  (5f'loo-ens),  n.  [F.  affluence,  L.  affluentia.  See 
affluent.]  1.  A  flowing  to  or  towards ;  concourse;  influx. 
The  affluence  of  young  nobles  from  hence  into  Spain  Wot  ton. 
There  is  an  unusual  affluence  of  strangers  this  year.  Carlyle . 
2  An  abundant  supply,  as  of  thought,  words,  feelings, 
etc. ;  profusion  ;  also,  abundance  of  property ;  wealth. 

Added  such  new  affluences  to  the  former  fullness  of  these  divine 
souls.  Walton. 

An  old  age  of  elegance,  affluence ,  and  ease.  Goldsmith. 
Syn.  —  Abundance, exuberance,  plenty,  riches,  opulence, 
ai'flu-ent  (-2nt),  a.  [L.  affiuens,  - entis ,  p.  pr.  of  affiuere  to 
flow  to;  ad- j-  fluere :  cf.  F.  affluent..  See  fluent.]  1.  Flow¬ 
ing  to;  flowing  abundantly.  “  Affluent  blood.”  Harvey. 
2  Abundant;  copious;  plenteous;  hence,  wealthy; 
abounding  in  goods  or  riches. 

Language  .  .  .  affluent  in  expressions.  H.  Reed. 

Loaded  and  blest  with  all  the  affluent  store. 

Which  human  vows  at  smoking  shrines  implore.  Prior. 
Syn.  —  See  rich. 


afflux.  See  affluent.]  A  flowing  towards;  that  which 
flows  to  ;  as,  an  afflux  of  blood  to  the  head.  Also  fig. 

Until  a  regular  afflux  of  laborers  has  been  set  up  James  Bryce. 
af-force'  (d-fors'),  V.  t.  ;  af-forced'  (-forst') ;  af-forc'ing 
(-for'slug).  [ME.  aforcen ,  afl'orcen ,  OF.  aforcier.  Cf.  ef- 
force.]  1.  To  force  ;  compel ;  to  put  force  upon;  specif.  : 
a  To  ravish,  b  To  attempt ;  try.  Obs. 

2.  To  exert  (one’s  self) ;  endeavor.  Obs. 

3.  To  reenforce  ;  strengthen  ;  specif.,  to  strengthen  (a 
judicial  or  deliberative  body,  a6  a  court  or  jury)  by  adding 
specially  qualified  members. 

af  force'ment  (-ment),  n.  [OF.]  1.  A  fortress  ;  a  fortifi¬ 
cation  for  defense.  Obs.  Bailey. 

2  A  reenforcement;  a  strengthening. 

The  ajf'orcement  of  the  court,  the  elaborately  reasoned  judg¬ 
ment,  will  not  go  unheeded.  F.  W.  Maitland. 

af -ford'  (d-ford'),  v.  t. ;  af-ford'ed  ;  af-ford'ing.  [ME. 
aforlhen ,  AS.  gefordian ,  for&ian ,  to  further,  accomplish, 
afford,  fr.  ford  forth,  forward.  See  forth.]  1.  To  for¬ 
ward  towards  an  end  ;  to  carry  out ;  achieve.  Obs 
2.  To  give  forth  ;  to  supply,  yield,  or  produce  as  the  nat¬ 
ural  result,  fruit,  or  issue  ;  as,  grapes  afford  wine  ;  olives 
afford  oil ;  the  earth  afl'ords  fruit ;  the  sea  afl'ords  fish. 

3  To  give,  grant,  or  confer,  with  a  remoter  reference  to 

its  being  the  natural  result ;  to  provide  ;  furnish  ;  as,  a 
good  life  affords  consolation  in  old  age.  Lydgate. 

Ilis  tuneful  Muse  affords  the  sweetest  numbers.  Addison. 
The  quiet  lanes  .  .  afford  calmer  retreats.  Gilpin. 

4  To  provide  or  supply,  as  in  selling,  granting,  expending, 
with  profit,  or  without  loss  or  too  great  injury  ;  as,  A  afl'ords 
his  goods  cheaper  than  B. 

5.  To  incur,  stand,  or  bear  without  serious  detriment  (as 
to  financial  condition,  health,  reputation,  etc.) ; —  with  can , 
could ,  might ,  etc.,  or  in  the  infinitive  ;  as,  no  one  is  strong 
enough  to  afford  to  waste  his  energies  ;  he  is  rich  enough 
to  afl'ord  what  I  cannot ;  I  can  afford  a  trip  abroad. 

The  merchant  can  afford  to  trade  for  smaller  profits.  Hamilton. 

lie  could  afford  to  suffer.  Wordsworth. 

Syn.  —  See  give. 

af-for'est  (d-fbr'Sst),  v.  t.  [LL.  aff'orestare  ;  ad  -f-  forestare. 
See  forest.]  To  convert  into  a  forest,  as  a  tract  of  country. 
—  af  for  es!  a'tion  (-Ss-ta'slmn),  af  for'est  ment.  n. 
af  fran'chise  (d-frXn'chiz ;  -chTz  ;  277),  v.  t.  [F.  affranchir  ; 
a  (L.  ad)-\- franc  free.  See  franchise,  frank.]  To  make 
free  ;  to  enfranchise. 

af  fray'  (d-fra'),  v.  t.  ;  af-frayed'  (-frad').  [ME.  afraicn , 
aflraien,  OF.  effreer,  esfreer ,  F.  eflrayer ,  orig.  to  disquiet, 
put  out  of  peace,  fr.  L.  ex  a  Germanic  word  for  “  peace  ” 
(OHG.  fridu ,  G .  friede ;  akin  to  E.  free).  Cf.  afraid, 
fray,  frith  protection.]  Archaic.  1.  To  startle  from 
quiet ;  to  alarm. 

Smale  foules  a  great  heap 

That  had  af raned  [uffrayed]  me  out  of  my  sleep.  Chaucer. 
2.  To  frighten  ;  to  scare  ;  to  frighten  away. 

That  voice  doth  us  affray.  Shak. 

af  fray',  n.  [ME.  afrai,  aff'rai,  OF.  esfrei .  F.  eff'roi,  fr. 
OF’,  esfreer.  See  affray,  v.  t.)  1.  Act  of  suddenly  dis¬ 

turbing  any  one  ;  an  assault  or  attack.  Obs. 

2.  Alarm;  terror;  fright.  Obs.  Spenser. 

3.  A  tumultuous  assault  or  quarrel ;  a  brawl ;  a  fray. 
“  In  the  very  midst  of  the  affray Motley. 

4.  Law.  The  fighting  of  two  or  more  persons,  in  a  public 
place,  to  the  terror  of  others.  A  fighting  in  private  is 
not,  in  a  legal  sense,  an  affray,  the  offense  consisting  in 
the  disturbance  of  the  public  peace. 

Syn.  —  Quarrel,  brawl,  scuffle,  encounter,  fight,  feud, 
tumult,  disturbance.  See  contest. 

affreight'  (d-frat'),  v.  t.  [ad-  -f-  freight :  cf.  F.  aflreler. 
See  freight  ]  To  hire  or  charter,  as  a  ship,  for  the  trans¬ 
portation  of  goods  or  freight.  —  af-freight'er  (-Sr),  n. 
af  freight 'ment  (-ment),  n.  [Cf.  F.  afff element .]  The  act 
of  hiring,  or  the  contract  by  which  a  vessel  is  hired,  for  the 
transportation  of  freight  (which  see).  Cf.  general  ship. 
af'fri-cate  (5f'rl-kat],  n.  ;  pi.  -cates.  [L.  affi'icatns , 
p.  p.  of  affricat  e  to  rub  against ;  at -  =  ad-  -f-  fricare  to 
rub.]  Phon.  A  combination  of  a  stop,  or  explosive,  with 
an  immediately  following  fricative  or  spirant  of  corre¬ 
sponding  organic  position,  as  pf  in  German  Pfeffer  pep-* 
per,  z  (=  ts)  in  German  Zeit  time, 
af'fri-cat'ed  (Sf'rT-kat'gd),  a.  Phon.  Changed  in  charac¬ 
ter  from  a  stop  into  an  affricate  or  a  fricative, 
af-fright'  (d-frit'),  v.  t.  ;  af-fright'ed  ;  af-fright'ing. 
[Orig.  p.  p. ;  ME.  a  fright,  AS.  afyrhtan  to  terrify;  a-  (see 
a-,  2)  J'yrhtan  to  terrify.  See  fright,  i\]  To  impress 
with  sudden  fear;  to  frighten  ;  alarm. 

Dreams  aff  right  our  souls  Shak. 

A  drear  and  dying  sound 

Affrights  the  flamens  at  their  service  quaint.  Milton. 
Syn.  —  Terrify,  dismay,  appall,  scare,  startle,  daunt, 
af  fright',  7i.  1.  Sudden  and  great  fear  ;  terror.  It  ex¬ 

presses  a  stronger  impression  than  fear,  or  apprehension , 
perhaps  less  than  terror. 

He  looks  behind  him  with  affright ,  and  forward  with  despair. 

Goldsmith. 

2.  Act  of  frightening  ;  also,  a  cause  of  terror:  an  object 
of  dread.  B.  Jonson. 


—  af'flu  ent-ly.  adv.  —  af'flu  ent  ness,  Rare. 
af'flu  ent,  n.  A  stream  or  river  flowing  into  a  larger  river 
or  into  a  lake  ;  a  tributary  stream. 
af'flUX  (Sf'lilks),  n.  [L.  affluxum ,  p.  p.  of  affiuere :  cf.  F. 


af'flx-al,  a.  Pertaining  to.  or  of 
the  nature  of,  an  affix.  Rare. 
af  fix-a'tion  (ttf  Yk-sa'shan),  n. 
Affix  ion.  Rare. 
af  fix 'er,  n.  One  who  affixes, 
af-flx'ion,  u.  (  L.  affl.rio ,  fr.  affi¬ 
gere.  ]  Affixture.  Obs. 
af-fixt'.  Affixed.  Ref  Sp . 
af-flict',  n.  An  affliction  Obs 
af-flict',  p.  )>.  fir  p.  a.  [ME. 
it  flight.  See  afflict,  r.]  Af¬ 
flicted.  Obs  [ing  afflicted. I 
af-flicfc'ed-ness,  //.  State  of  be-| 
af-flict'er,  n.  One  who  afflicts, 
af-flic'tion-less.  a.  See  -less. 
af  flic 'tiv.  Afflictive.  Ref.  Sp. 
afflige.  +  afflict, 
af-flue',  r.  i.  (F.  affluer ,  or  L. 
affiuere .]  To  flow.  Obs. 
af'flu-en-cy.  n.  Affluence.  Obs. 
af  flux 'ion  (tf-flak'shun),  n. 
Act  of  flowing  towards:  afflux, 
af'fo-dill,  n.  Also  affodylle. 
ILL.  affbdillus  See  daffodil.] 
Asphodel;  also,  daffodil.  Obs. 
affoord.  afford. 
af'fo  raga  (ftf'o-rflj),  n.  [OF. 
afar  age.  ]  An  assessment,  for¬ 


merly  paid  to  a  French  lord, 
for  tne  privilege  ol  selling  cer¬ 
tain  liquor  or  wine  within  his 
seignior  v. 

af-force',  adv.  [o-  -f -  force:  cf. 
OF  a  force.  \  Perforce.  Obs. 
af-for'ei-a-ment,  n.  [LL  affor- 
ci amentum .]  Afforeement.  Obs. 
af-ford'a-ble.  a.  See  -a  mlk. 
af-ford'ment,  n.  Act  of  afford¬ 
ing  or  giving,  or  that  which  is 
given;  bestowal.  Obs. 
affore  ff*  afore 
afforeward.  a  fore  ward. 

af-form',  r.  t.  [OF.  a  former.) 
To  form  or  fashion.  Obs. 
af-form  'a-tive  (d-f6r'md-tTv),  it. 
An  affix. 

afferne.  +  afore. 
afforst.  +  athirst. 
afforthe.  +  afford. 
affraid.  *f*  afraid. 
affraine.  ff*  affraynp. 
af-fran'chise-ment.  n.  See -ment. 
af-frap',  v.  t.  Of  i.  [Cf.  It  affrap- 
pare,  frappare,  to  cut,  mince, 
Y.f rapper  to  strike.  See  frap.] 
To  strike.  Obs.  Spenser. 


af-frlght'ful  (-fdol),  a.  Frightful.  —  af-fright'ful-ly,  adv. 
Archaic.  “  Affrightful  apparitions.”  Cudworth. 

af  front'  (S-frfint'),  v.  t.  ;  af-fuont'ed  ;  af-front'ing. 
[OF.  a f router  to  strike  on  the  forehead,  to  confront,  F. 


af  fray',  »*.  i.  To  he  afraid.  Ohs. 
af-fray'er,  n.  One  who  engages 
in  an  affray. 

af-fray'ment,  v.  Affray.  Ohs. 
af-fray'ne,  v.  t.  [ME  a-+jWi- 
iien.j rainen,  AS  frignan.  See 
pray.]  To  question.  Obs 
af-fret',  n.  [Cf.  It.  a Jf ret  tare 
to  hasten,  fvetta  lmste  ]  A  fu¬ 
rious  onset  or  attack.  Obs.  V  R. 
||  af  fret-tan'do  (iif'frat-tan'do). 
a.  Sr  adv.  [it.,  hastening.] 
Music.  In  hastening  time,  as  if 
excited.  rful.[ 

||  af'freux'(fi  trfi').  [F  ]  Fright- 1 
af-fric'ate,  v.  t.  [L.  affricatus. 
p.  p.  of  affricare.)  To  rub;  to 
grate  on.  Obs.  <V  R.  —  af'fri-ca'- 
tion.  n.  Obs.  fir  R. 
af-fric 'a-tive  (d-frTk'd-tYv),  n. 
[See  affricate,  «.]  Phon.  = 
affricate. 

af-fric'tion,  n.  [L  affrirare  to 
rub  on. I  A  rubbing.  Obs. 
af-friend'ed,  />.  Made  friends; 
reconciled.  Obs. 
af-fright',  a.  Affrighted.  Obs. 
or  Archaic. 


af-fright'ed-ly,  adv  of  affright¬ 
ed ,  p.  p  Of  AFFRIGHT. 

af-fright'en,  r,  t.  To  frighten. 

A  rch  aic. 

af-fright'er,  n.  One  wlio  fright¬ 
ens  Archaic.  f Archaic  I 

af-fright 'ment.  n.  Affright.  | 
affroi.  +  AFFRAY, 
af-fron'tee'  (d-frfin'te'),  n.  See 

-EE 

af  fron'tee'  fa  fro.x'ta';  d- 
frfin'te),  a.  =  affronts. 
af-front'er,  n.  One  who  af¬ 
fronts 

af-front'ing.  />•  pr.  if  pa.  of  af¬ 
front.  —  ai-front'ing-ly,  adv . 
—  af-front'ing-ness.  u. 
af-front'ment.  n.  See  -ment. 
af-frunt'.  Affront.  Ref.  Sp. 
afft.  Abbr  Affidavit, 
affulde.  Obs.  pret.  of  a  fell. 
affund,  i*.  t.  [L.  affundere .] 
To  pour  upon.  Obs.  fir  R. 
af-fy',  n.  Trust  ;  confidence. 

Ohs.  [DAVIT.  I 

af  fv-da'vy.  Corrupt,  of  affi-I 
afghan  stitch.  Crochet.  = 
TRICOT  STITCH. 


affronter  to  affront,  confront,  LL.  affronlare  to  strike 
against,  fr.  L.  ad  -}-  frons ,  forehead,  front.  See  front.] 

1.  To  offend  by  some  manifestation  of  disrespect ;  to  insult 
to  the  face  by  demeanor  or  language  ;  to  treat  with  marked 
incivility  ;  also,  to  cause  to  feel  aff  ront  ;  to  put  to  the  blush. 

How  can  any  one  imagine  that  the  lathers  would  have  dared 
to  affront  the  wile  ol  Aurelius  ?  Addison. 

2.  To  face  in  defiance  ;  to  confront ;  as,  to  affront  death  ; 
hence,  to  meet  in  hostile  encounter.  Archaic. 

He  withdrew  to  his  tent,  already  determined  .  .  upon  affront¬ 
ing  the  incredible  hazard  of  his  last  expedient  with  the  same 
easy,  assured,  genteel  expression  and  demeanor  as  he  might 
have  lei t  a  theater  withal  to  join  a  supper  ol  the  wits  Stevenson. 

3.  To  meet  or  encounter  face  to  face  ;  to  meet  or  view 
squarely  ;  to  appear  directly  before. 

That  he,  as ’t  were  by  accident,  may  here 
Affront  Ophelia.  Shak. 

Till,  on  emergence,  what  affronts  our  gaze  ?  R.  Browning 

4.  To  front  upon  ;  to  border  upon. 

,  A11  the  BeacoaBt8  d°  affront  the  Levant.  Holland. 

6.  To  place  face  to  face  ;  to  cause  to  confront. 

Syn.  —  ■ Insult,  abuse,  outrage,  wound,  illtreat,  slight, 
defy,  offend,  provoke,  pique,  nettle, 
af-front'  (a-friint'),  n.  [Cf.  F.  affront.']  1.  An  encounter, 
either  friendly  or  hostile.  Obs. 

I  walked  about,  admired  of  all,  and  dreaded 
On  hostile  ground,  none  daring  my  affront.  Milton. 

2.  Contemptuous  or  rude  treatment ;  a  deliberately  offei  - 
sive  actor  word  ;  marked  disrespect ;  a  purposed  indignity. 

Offering  an  aff  ront  to  our  understanding.  Addison. 

3.  An  offense  to  one’s  self-respect  ;  shame.  Arbuthnot. 
Syn.  —  Affront,  insult,  indignity.  An  affront  is  a  de¬ 
signed.  usually  an  open,  mark  of  disrespect;  an  insult  is 
a  personal  attack,  either  by  words  or  actions,  meant  to 
humiliate  or  degrade ;  an  indignity  is  an  outrage  upon 
one  s  personal  dignity.  See  arrogant. 

A  moral,  sensible,  and  well-bred  man 
Will  not  affront  me,  and  no  other  can.  Cowper 
You  can  annoy,  you  can  insult ,  you  cannot  move  me. 

.  .  .  ,  G  Meredith. 

af'fron'W'  (a'frSn'ta'),  a.  [F.  a  Jf  route,  p.  p.]  Her.  1.  Fac- 
ing  each  other  ;  front  to 
front.  Cf.  combattant, 

RESPECTANT. 

2.  Facing  to  the  front ; 
full-faced ;  gardant.  Cf. 
at  gaze,  under  gaze,  n. 
af-front'ed  (a-frun'- 
tSd),  p.  a.  Suffering  an 
affront ;  injured  in  feel¬ 
ings;  insulted,  offended, 
or  shamed.  —  af -front'-  Affront§,  1.  Affronte,  2. 

ed-ly,  adv.  Rare.  —  af  front' ed-ness,  n.  Rare. 
af-fron'tive  (-tiv),  a.  Tending  to  affront  or  offend  ;  offen¬ 
sive  ;  abusive.  — af-fron'tive-ness,  n.  Rare. 

How  affront ive  it  is  to  despise  mercy  !  South. 

af-fuse'  (a-fuz'),  v.  t.  ;  af-fused'  (-fuzd') ;  af-fus'ing 
(-fuz'Tng).  [L.  uffusus,  p.  p.  of  aflundere  to  pour  to.  See 
ad-  ;  fuse  to  melt.]  To  pour  out  or  upon.  Rare. 

1  first  affused  water  upon  the  compressed  beans.  Boyle. 
af  fu'slon  ((f-fu'zhrm),  7i.  [Cf.  F.  affusion.)  Act  of  pouring 
upon  or  sprinkling  with  a  liquid,  as  in  baptism.  Specif.: 
Med.  A  method  of  treatment  consisting  in  pouring  water 
or  other  fluid  on  the  whole  or  a  part  of  the  body, 
af-fy' (fi-fi'),  v.  t. ;  af-fied'  (-fid');  af-fy'ing.  [OF.  after, 
LL.  affidare.  Cf.  affiance.]  1.  To  confide  ( to  or  in)  ; 
to  trust ;  also,  to  confide  in  ;  to  trust  in.  Obs. 

2.  To  betroth  or  espouse  ;  to  affiance;  hence,  fig.,  to  join 
closely,  as  in  bonds  of  faith. 

Oft  thy  spirit  tells  how  souls,  affled 
By  sovran  destinies,  no  more  can  part.  Emerson. 
3-  To  affirm  on  one’s  faith  ;  to  make  affidavit, 
af-fy',  v.  i.  To  trust  or  confide.  Obs.  Shak. 

Af'ghan  (Sf'gftn),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  Afghanistan. 
Af'ghan.  n.  1.  A  native  of  Afghanistan  ;  specif.,  a  person 
of  the  dominant  race,  the  Afghans  proper,  who  claim  to  be 
descendants  of  the  Israelites  carried  into  captivity  by  Nebu¬ 
chadrezzar,  and  are  regarded  by  ethnologists  as  of  mixed 
Semitic  and  Iranian  stock.  They  call  themselves  Durani. 
Of  the  other  peoples  of  Afghanistan  the  chief  are :  the 
Pukhtun  or  Pafhans ,  of  Indian  affinities;  the  Ghilzai ,  be¬ 
lieved  to  be  of  Turkish  origin  ;  the  Tajik ,  represent  ing  ab¬ 
original  Persians ;  the  Hazara ,  who  are  a  Persian-speak¬ 
ing  Mongoloid  race  ;  and  the  Kafirs,  whose  claim  to  Greek 
descent  is  considered  not  improbable. 

2.  The  chief  language  of  Afghanistan.  Its  alphabet  is  a 
modification  of  the  Arabic.  See  Indo-European. 

3.  [/.  c. ]  A  kind  of  worsted  blanket  or  wrap. 

a-field'  (a-feld'),  adv.  [a-  on  -j-  field.)  1.  To,  in,  or  on 
the  field.  “  We  drove  afield .”  Milton. 

2.  Out  of  the  way  ;  astray  ;  as,  to  go  afield  in  reading, 
a-fire'  (d-fir'L  adv.  A-  a.  On  fire, 
a  flame'  (d-flam'),  adv.  A  a.  Afire  ;  flaming, 
a  float'  (d-flot'),  adv.  A  a.  [a-  on  -j-  float.)  1.  Borne  on 
the  water  ;  floating  ;  on  board  ship. 

On  such  a  full  sea  are  w*e  now  afloat.  Shak. 

2.  Moving;  passing  from  place  to  place  ;  in  general  circu¬ 
lation  ;  as,  a  rumor  is  afloat. 

3.  Unfixed;  moving  without  guide  or  control;  adrift;  as, 
our  affairs  are  all  afloat. 

4.  Covered  with  water  bearing  floating  articles;  flooded; 
as,  the  decks  are  afloat. 


af'god  (iif'god),  n.  IAS.;  af- 

off,  away  -f  god  god.]  Anglo- 
Sa  r.  An  tig.  An  idol,  false  god. 
af'hus  (af'hiis^),  n.  [Icel.  af- 
hus ;  af  off  4-  hits  house.]  Tne 
smaller  of  the  two  buildings  of 
which  the  Norse  pagan  temples 
were  composed.  In  it  were  the 
idols,  altars,  etc. 

A-fi'fi  (a-fe'fe),  n.  pi.  A  Pygmv 

people  of  equatorial  Africa. 

afile.  f  affile. 

a-file',  >*.  f.  IAS.  (if ij lan.]  To 

defile.  Obs.  R. 

a-find'.  v.  t.  (a-,  2  -f  find.) 

To  find  out;  to  discover.  Obs. 

II  a  fin'  de  (a  ffix'  d5).  [F.]  To 
the  end  of  ;  in  order  to. 
afine,  adv.  [OF.  a  (F.  d,)ffn.) 
To  the  end;  finally.  Obs. 
a-fin'gred,  p.  a.  *  Ahungered  ; 
famished.  Obs. 
aflnite  affinity. 

a  fin'  queoi  ffi.x'  kC).  [F.]  To 
the  end  that ;  so  that, 
a.  fir.  Abbr.  Firkin  of  ale. 
a-flare',  n.  adv.  Flaring, 
a-flat',  adv.  Flat.  Obs. 


a-flaunt',  adv.  Jr  a.  Flaunting, 
aflayed.  Obs.  p.  p.  of  afi.ky. 
a-flee',  v.  i.  To  flee  away.  Obs. 
[i  a  fleur  d’eau'  (a  flflr  d5'). 
L F. ]  At  the  level  of  the  water. 

I  a  fleur  de  terre'  (-d<5  tar'L 
(  F.]  At  the  level  of  the  ground, 
a-fley'  (d-fla'),  v.t.  [AS.  affix- 
j  !/au.)  To  put  to  flight;  discom¬ 
fit;  frighten.  Obs  or  Dial. 
a-flick'er,  adr.  Jr  a.  Flickering 
aflight.  +  AFFLICT, 
a^flight',  adv.  Jr  a.  Flying, 
a-flocht'  (d-flbKt'),  a.  [n-  on. 
in,  -f  Scot,  ffiocht  (cf.  FLIGHT 
living).]  Fluttered;  agitated. 
Obs.  Scot.  [aflee.1 

aflogen,  aflowe.  Obs.  p.  p.  of  | 
a-flow',  adv.  Jr  a.  Flowing, 
a-flow'er,  a.  5*  adv.  Flowering, 
a-flush',  adr .  V  a.  Flushing; 

I  ablush.  [flush.  I 

a-flush',  adv.  Jr  a.  On  a  level;  I 
a-flut'ter,  adv.  Jr  a.  Fluttering, 
a-foam'.  adv.  Sr  a.  Foaming, 
a-foe'tal.  Var.  of  afetal. 
a-fo'le,  v.  t.  [OF.  afoler.)  To 
I  wound;  injure.  Obs. 


food,  foot ;  out,  oil ;  chair ;  go  ;  sing,  iqk  ;  then,  thin  ;  nature,  verdure  (250) ;  K  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144) ;  boN  ;  yet ;  zh  =:  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Guide. 

Full  explanations  of  Abbreviations,  Signs,  etc.,  Immediately  precede  the  Vocabulary. 
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AFTERMOST 


a-foot'  (d-fo6t'),  adv.  [a-  on  -j-foot.)  1.  On  foot. 

We  ’ll  walk  afoot  a  while.  Shak. 

2.  Fig.:  In  motion;  inaction;  astir;  in  progress. 

The  matter  being  afoot.  Shak. 

a-fore'  (a-for'),  adv. ,  prep. ,  it'  con j.  [ME.  afore,  afom ,  AS. 
onforan  or  seif  or  an.  See  a- ;  fore.]  Before.  Obs.,  Dial., 
or  Naut.  “  If  he  have  never  drunk  wine  afore Shak. 
a  forethought7  (-th6t7),  a.  Premeditated  ;  prepense  ;  pre¬ 
viously  in  mind  ;  designed  ;  as,  malice  aforethought,  which 
is  required  to  constitute  murder.  (See  malice.) 

“  Aforethought  ”  means  thought  of  beforehand,  for  any  length 
of  time  however  short,  for  a  moment  as  well  us  ior  a  duy  or 
month.  78  Mo.  438,  440. 

a-fore'thought7.  ft.  Premeditation. 

II  a  for  ti-o'ri  (a  fdr'shl-o'ri ;  for7-).  [L.J  With  the  greater 
force  ;  —  said  of  an  argument  that  is  developed  for  a  given 
proposition  from  the  evidence  for  a  less  probable  proposi¬ 
tion  which  is  dei>endent  upon  the  same  premises  or  condi¬ 
tions  as  is  that  which  is  to  be  proved, 
a  foul'  (a-foul'),  adv.  it*  a.  In  collision  ;  fouled  ;  entangled ; 
as,  to  run  or  fall  afoul  of,  or  come  in  collision  with, 
a-lraid'  (d-frad'),  p.  a.  [ME.  afrayed ,  affraide,  p.  p.  of 
afraien  to  affray.  See  affray.]  Impressed  with  fear  or 
apprehension;  in  fear;  apprehensive.  “Back  they  re¬ 
coiled,  afraid."  Milton. 

Jgir*  This  word  follows  the  noun  it  limits.  It  is  followed 
by  of  before  the  object  of  fear,  or  by  the  infinitive,  or  by  a 
dependent  clause  ;  as,  to  be  afraid  of  death.  “  I  am  afraid 
to  die.”  “  I  am  afraid  he  will  chastise  me.”  “  Be  not 
afraid  that  I  your  hand  should  take.”  Shak.  I  am  afraid 
is  sometimes  used  colloquially  to  soften  a  statement;  as, 
I  am  a  fraid  I  cannot  help  you  in  this  matter. 

Syn.  —  Apprehensive,  anxious,  alarmed,  terrified,  scared ; 
shrinking,  faint-hearted,  pusillanimous,  cowardly.— 
Afraid,  fearful,  frightened,  aghast,  timid,  timorous. 
Afraid  implies  a  state  of  fear  or  apprehension  ;  as,  And 
[Adam]  said,  I  heard  thy  voice  in  the  .garden,  and  I  was 
afraid  ”  {Gen.  iii,  10).  Fearful  (see  fearful),  as  synony¬ 
mous  with  afraid ,  implies  fear  about  an  object,  rather  than 
for  one’s  sell;  as,  fearful  of  the  consequences.  It  is  also 
sometimes  used  as  a  synonym  for  timid  ;  as,  the  fearful 
hare.  Frightened  (see  frighten)  suggests  a  sudden  access 
of  alarm ;  as,  frightened  at  a  noise,  a  frightened  deer. 
Aghast  connotes  the  outward  manifestation  of  fear  or 
terror;  as,  *“ Afraid ’  was  the  word,  wasn’t  it?  ...  I 
should  have  said,  aghast ;  you  exhibited  every  symptom  of 
one  laboring  under  uncontrollable  fear”  {G.  Boirow). 
Timid  (see  ‘meticulous,  under  careful)  implies  habitual 
or  constitutional  lack  of  courage  ;  as,  timid  as  a  mouse,  a 
timid  counselor:  “I  am  not  timid  generally,  but  I  am  al¬ 
ways  afraid  of  him”  {Dickens).  Timorous  is  commonly 
more  or  less  contemptuous  ;  as,  “  Murray,  the  most  timor¬ 
ous,  as  Byron  called  him,  of  all  God’s  booksellers  ”  {Scott). 
See  fear,  apprehension,  cowardly. 

afreet  (Xf'ret ;  d-fret';  277),  n.  [Ar.  ’t/n/.]  Arabic  Myth. 

A  powerful  evil  jinnee,  demon,  or  monstrous  giant, 
a-fresh'  (d-fr6sh'),  adv.  [a-  -f  fresh. ]  Anew  ;  again  ;  once 
more;  newly. 

They  crucify  .  the  Son  of  God  afresh.  Heb ■  vi.  6. 
At'ri-can  (Sf'rT-kdn),  a.  [L.  A fricus ,  Africanus,  fr.  Afer 
African.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  Africa. 

African  almond,  a  South  African  proteaceous  shrub  ( Bra - 
beium  stellati folium)',  also,  its. nut,  which  is  edible  only 
when  roasted.  —  A.  ammoniac.  =  ammoniac  b-  —  A.  boxthorn, 
the  solanaceous  shrub  Lycium  horridum.  —  A.  breadfruit. 
See  Treculia.  —  A.  caper,  a  kind  of  caper  {Capparis  sodada) 
with  edible  berries,  abundant  in  the  deserts  of  northern 
Africa.  —  A.  corn  lily,  any  iridaceous  plant  of  the  genus 
Jxia.  —  A.  cubebB,  the  berries  of  Piper  guineense ,  closely 
related  to  the  true  cubebs ;  also,  the  plant  itself.  —  A.  cy¬ 
press,  any  South  African  pinaceous  tree  of  the  genus  Cal- 
hiris.—A.  daisy,  an  asteraceous  shrub  {Lonas  inodora ), 
common  in  cultivation,  having  daisylike  heads  of  flowers. 
—  A.  elemi.  See  elemi.  —  A.  fever.  Med.  a  Malarial  fever, 
b  Dengue. —A.  gillyflower,  the  African  marigold.  — A. 

foose,  the  gray  African  goose.  -  A.  hair,  a  fiber  obtained 
rom  the  leaves  of  the  European  dwarf  fan  palm  Cha- 
mxrops  humilis,  from  which  a  fabric  is  made  resembling 
haircloth.  —  A.  lethargy,  Med.,  a  disease  of  negroes,  almost 
invariably  fatal,  in  West  Africa,  marked  by  increasing 
somnolence  and  emaciation  —  A.  hemp.  =  bowstring  hemp. 
—  A.  kino.  See  kino.  — A.  Latin.  Biblical  Criticism,  Latin 
of  the  style  and  idiom  that  is  found  in  the  earliest  Latin 
versions  of  the  Bible  (as  that  used  by  Cyprian),  which  is 
known  to  have  been  at  least  widely  used  m  Africa,  and  is 
by  perhaps  the  majority  of  critics  believed  to  have  been 
developed  in  Africa  (see  version,  3).  —  A.  lilac,  the  China 
tree.  —  A.  lily,  a  See  agapanthus.  b  The  blood  lily.  —  A. 
locust,  the  nitta  tree.  — A.  mahogany,  a  meliaceous  timber 
tree  of  Senegambia  {Khaya  Senegal ens is),  whose  bark  is 
used  locally  as  a  febrifuge. —  A.  marigold,  a  tropical  Amer¬ 
ican  asteraceous  plant  {Tageies  erecta)  commonly  culti¬ 
vated.  —  A.  Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  See  Methodist,  n. 
—  A.  Methodist  Episcopal  Zion  Church.  See  Methodist,  ii.  — 
A.  millet,  a  A  tall  form  of  Kafir  com.  b  The  grass  Eleu- 
sine  coracana.  See  raggee.  —  A.  oak,  an  African  euphorbi- 
aceous  tree  {Oldfieldia  africana) ;  also,  its  hard  wood.  — 
A.  oil  palm,  a  tall  pinnate-leaved  palm  ( Elteis  guineensis) 
bearing  olive-shaped  fruits  yielding  an  oil  which  is  Hsed  in 
Africa  as  a  food,  and  in  commerce  for  making  soap  and 
candles.  The  kernels  are  edible.— A.  palm  oil.  See  oil, 
Table  I.  —  A.  pepper.  =  African  cubebs.  —  A.  polecat,  the 
zorilla. —  A.  region.  Zoogeog.  =  Ethiopian  region.  —  A. 
rose,  the  corn  poppy.  —  A.  rosewood,  the  African  fabaceous 
tree  Lingoum  erfnaceum,  or  its  handsome  hard  wood.— 
A.  rue,  an  African  rutaceous  plant  {Peganum  harm  ala), 
yielding  harm ine  and  harmaline.— A.  saffron,  a  A  product 
formed  by  adulterating  the  true  saffron  with  the  flowers 
of  other  plants,  as  Cart  ha  mas  tinctorius  and  Calendula  offi¬ 
cinalis.  b  A  South  African  scrophulariaceous  shrub  {Ly- 


peri/i  crocea) ;  also,  an  orange  dye  yielded  by  its  flowers. 

—  African  school.  See  patristic  philosophy.  —  A.  snow¬ 
drop  tree,  an  African  ebenaceous  tree  {Royena  lucida)  hav¬ 
ing  hard  wood,  frequently  cultivated  in  greenhouses  for 
its  handsome  dark  foliage  and  white  bell-shaped  flowers. 

—  A.  Star.  See  ORDER,  1  —  A.  sugarcane.  —  imphee.  —  A. 
swallowwort,  any  plant  of  the  genus  Stapelia.—  A.  ^nsy, 
the  African  marigold.  —A.  tea.  =  k at.—  A.  teak,  the  African 
oak.  (See  above.)  —  A.  tragacanth,  a  kind  of  kuteera  gum 
derived  from  Slerculia  tnigacant/ui.  See  kuteera  gum. 

A.  tulip,  a  The  blood  lily,  b  See  agapanthus. —A.  tur¬ 
meric,  the  root  of  Canna  indica,  used  locally  in  place  of  tur¬ 
meric. —  A.  Union  Methodist  Protestant  Church.  See  Meth¬ 
odist,  /i.— A.  violet,  a  gesneraceous  plant  (Saintpaulia 
ionantha),  from  eastern  Africa, cultivated  for  its  violet-pur¬ 
ple  flowers.  — A.  wattle,  Acacia  natalilia  of  South  Africa. 

African  (5f'ri-kdn),  n.  A  native  of  Africa;  also,  one  etlino- 
logically  of  an  African  race.  The  natives  of  Africa  not  of 
European  origin  are  divided  by  A.  H.  Keane  into  two 
groups:  a  The  Caucasic  group,  dwelling  mainly  north  of 
the  Sahara  and  along  the  Red  Sea,  and  consisting  of  Hamites 
and  Semites,  largely  intermingled,  b  The  Negritic  group, 
consisting  of:  tlie  African  Negroes  proper,  or  Sudanese 
Negroes,  whose  main  habitat  is  the  Sudan  and  equatorial 
Africa;  the  Bantu  Negroids ,  constituting  the  mass  of  the 
native  races  south  of  the  equator ;  the  Negritos,  or  African 
Pygmies,  of  the  equatorial  regions  ;  and  the  Hottentots  and 
Bushmen  of  South  Africa. 

Afri-can-ism  (4f'ri-kaii-iz’m),  n.  A  peculiarity,  as  of 
speech,  belief,  or  custom,  of  Africa  or  Africans,  or  of  the 
earliest  Latin  version  of  the  Bible  (see  version,  3).  “  The 
knotty  Africanisms  .  .  .  of  the  fathers.”  Milton. 

A-lri'di  (a-fre'de),  n. ;  pi.  Afridi  or  Afridis  (-dez).  A 
member  of  a  powerful  and  spirited  Pathan  tribe  occupying 
the  hilly  country  about  the  Khaibar  Pass.  —  A-fri'di.  a. 

Al  rl-kan'der  (SPri-kSii'der),  n.  In  South  Africa,  a  native 
white,  esp.  one  of  Dutch  or  Huguenot  ancestry. 

Afrikander  Bond,  or,  erroneously ,  Bund,  a  political  league 
formed  in  Soutn  Africa  in  1882  to  further  Afrikander  influ¬ 
ence  and  the  federation  of  the  states  and  British  colonies 
in  South  Africa  as  an  independent  nation.  It  was  dissolved 
by  agreement  on  Dec.  7, 1911,  and  became  merged  in  the 
new  South  African  party. 

Afri-kan'der  ism  (-Tz’m),  n.  The  principles,  policies,  or 
practices  of  the  Afrikander  Bond. 

Af'ro-  (Sf'ro-).  Combining  form  for  African. 

Af  ro-A-mer'i  can,  a.  [Afro-  -f-  American.']  Pert,  to,  or 
designating,  American  negroes.  —  n.  An  American  negro. 

Af  ro-Eu'ro-pe'an,  a.  [A fro-  European .]  Pertaining  to 
Africa  and  Europe,  esp.  to  the  group  of  people  dwelling 
about  the  Mediterranean,  considered  by  many  ethnologists 
as  forming  a  single  race.  —  Afro-Eu'ro-pe'an,  ft. 

Afro  gae'a  (Sfro-je'd),  a.  [A fro-  -f-  Gr.  yaia  land,  earth.] 
Zoogeog.  The  Ethiopian  region.  —  At  ro  gae'an  (-an),  a. 

aft  (4ft),  adv.  &  a.  [AS.  wftan  behind;  orig.  superl.  of  of, 
off.  See  after.]  Naut.  Near,  towards,  or  in,  the  stern  of 
a  vessel ;  astern  ;  abaft. 

aft'er  (af'ter),  adv.  &  conj.  [AS.  refter  after,  behind  ;  akin 
to  Goth,  aftaro,  aftra,  backwards,  I  cel.  aptr,  Sw.  and  Dan. 
efter ,  OHG.  aftar  behind,  Dutch  and  LG.  achter,  Gr. 
aTrwTepw  further  off.  The  ending  -ter  is  an  old  compara¬ 
tive  suffix,  in  E.  generally  -ther  (as  in  other),  and  after  is 
a  compar.  of  of,  off.  See  of  ;  cf.  aft.]  Subsequently  in 
time  or  place  ;  behind  ;  afterward;  later  than  ;  as,  he  fol¬ 
lows  after  ;  he  went  after  I  came. 

It  was  about  the  space  of  three  hours  after  Acts  r.  7- 
Every  knight  after  he  was  of  prowess.  Sir  T.  Malory. 

aft'er,  prep.  1.  Behind  in  place  ;  as,  men  in  line  one  after 
another ;  —  often  used  with  the  same  noun  preceding  and 
following  to  denote  repetition,  succession  of  a  number  ;  as, 
wave  after  wave,  day  after  day,  etc. 

2.  Moving  toward  from  behind  ;  following  the  course  of ; 
in  search  of ;  in  pursuit  of  ;  as,  what  is  he  after  f 

Ye  shall  not  go  after  other  gods.  Dent.  vi.  14. 

3.  Hence  :  Denoting  the  aim  or  object  ;  concerning  ;  in  re¬ 
lation  to  ;  as,  to  look  after  workmen  ;  to  inquire  after  a 
friend  ;  to  thirst  after  righteousness. 

4.  Later  in  time  ;  subsequent  to ;  as,  after  supper  ;  after 
three  days.  It  often  precedes  a  clause,  formerly  with  that 
interposed.  Where  a  time  is  expressed  as  to  be  computed,  or 
an  act  as  to  be  done,  after  a  certain  date,  the  word  after  is 
usually  judicially  construed  as  not  intended  to  include  the 
day  or  period  governed  by  the  word  after ;  so  that,  thirty 
days  after  April  1st  would  include  the  period  beginning 
with  April  2d  and  including  May  1st ;  two  months  after  July 
would  include  all  of  August  and  September  ;  ten  days  after 
sight  of  a  draft  would  include  ten  days  subsequent  to,  and 
not  including,  the  day  of  its  presentation.  But  the  word 
may  be  construed  to  include  the  day  or  period  referred  to, 
as  where  this  will  plainly  give  effect  to  the  intention  of  the 
user,  as  in  a  devise  or  a  statute,  to  subserve  public  policy, 
avoid  a  forfeiture,  etc. 

5.  Subsequent  to  and  in  consequence  of;  as,  after  what 
you  have  said,  I  shall  be  careful. 

6.  Subsequent  to  and  notwithstanding  ;  as,  after  all  our 
advice,  you  took  that  course. 

7.  Below  in  rank  ;  next  to  in  order.  Shak. 

Codrus  after  Phcebus  sings  the  best  Dryden. 

8  In  imitation  of  ;  in  conformity  with  ;  after  the  manner 
of  ;  as,  to  make  a  thing  after  a  model ;  a  picture  after  Ru¬ 
bens  ;  the  boy  takes  after  his  father. 

9.  According  to  ;  in  accordance  with  ;  in  conformity  with 
the  nature  of,  as,  he  acted  after  his  kind. 

He  Bhall  not  judge  after  the  sight  of  his  eyes.  Is.  xi.  3. 

They  that  are  after  the  flesh  do  mind  the  things  of  the  flesh. 

*  Rom.  viii.  5. 


10.  With  reference  or  in  correspondence  to ;  in  propor¬ 
tion  to ;  befitting.  Archaic. 

He  takes greutness  of  kingdoms  according  to  bulk  and  currency, 
and  not  after  their  intrinsic  value.  Bacon. 

11.  Derived  from;  as,  malachite  pseudomorph  after  cuprite. 
Syn.  —  After,  behind.  After  implies  movement,  order, 
consecutiveness,  either  in  time  or  space  ;  as,  after  dinner, 
to  follow  after  some  one,  June  comes  after  May,  N  after  M. 
Behind  implies  position,  usually  in  space,  less  frequently 
in  time ;  as,  behind  the  uoor,  to  leave  something  behind, 
“  forgetting  those  things  which  are  behind  ”  {Phil.  iii.  13). 
See  posterior. 

after  all,  when  everything  has  been  considered ;  upon  the 
whole  ;  nevertheless.  —  to  name  or  call  after,  to  name  like 
and  in  reference  to. 

Our  eldest  son  was  named  George  after  his  uncle.  Goldsmith. 
aft'er  (af'ter),  a.  [AS  .seftera.  See  after,  adv.']  1.  Next;  later 
in  time  ;  subsequent;  succeeding;  second ;  as,  an  after  period 
of  life  ;  after  baptism,  or  subsequent  or  repeated  baptism. 
2.  Hinder;  nearer  the  rear;  usually,  Naut.,  toward  the 
stern  of  the  ship  ;  —  applied  to  any  object  abaft  the  mid¬ 
ship  section,  or  in  the  rear  part  of  a  vessel,  or  relatively 
near  to  this  part;  as,  the  after  body,  after  cabin,  after  hatch¬ 
way,  after  leech.  The  after  bowlines,  after  braces,  after 
sails,  after  yards,  etc.,  are  those  on  the  masts  abaft  the  fore¬ 
mast  or  on  the  stays  abaft  the  mainmast, 
aft'er-.  In  composition  after  appears  in  its  various  preposi¬ 
tional,  adverbial,  and  adjectival  relationships  and  mean¬ 
ings,  primarily  of  sequence  or  of  posteriority,  or aftemess ; 
secondarily  with  an  implication  of  inferiority  or  futility,  as 
in  afterthought .  afterwit.  When  the  adverb  after  precedes 
the  verb  it  modifies,  out  of  the  normal  order,  or  when  the 
adjective  or  preposition  after  stands  in  an  unusual  or  suf¬ 
ficiently  conventionalized  relation  to  the  word  following, 
the  tw  o  are  generally  best  written  as  one  w-ord,  as  in  after- 
go,  after  send,  afterglow. 

aft'er-blrth7  (af'ter-bfirth7),  ft.  Med.  The  placenta  and 
membranes  with  which  the  fetus  is  connected,  and  which 
are  expelled  after  delivery. 

aft'er-blow7  (-bio7),  ft.  1.  Afterclap.  Butler. 

2  In  the  basic  Bessemer  process,  the  continuation  of  the 
blow  after  the  complete  oxidation  of  the  carbon,  in  order 
to  oxidize  and  separate  the  phosphorus. 
aft'er-born7,  p.  a.  1.  Born  after  the  father’s  death  ;  post¬ 
humous  ;  Rom.  Law,  also,  born  after  the  execution  ol  the 
father’s  last  testament  or  will. 

2.  Later  born  ;  younger. 

aft'er  brain'  (  bran7),  n.  Anal.  The  metencephalon. 
aft'er-burn'ing,  n.  Engin.  In  an  internal-combustion  en¬ 
gine,  the  more  gradual  burning  or  combustion  of  the  ex¬ 
plosive  charge  that  takes  place  in  the  cylinder  after  the 
maximum  pressure  of  explosion  has  occurred.  It  causes  a 
thermodynamic  loss. 

aft'er-cast7  (-kast7),  n.  A  throw’  of  dice  after  the  game  is 
ended  ;  hence,  anything  done  too  late.  Gower. 

aft'er  cat  a  ract  (-k5t7d-r5kt),  n.  Med.  The  opacity  of  the 
capsule  of  the  lens,  following  an  operation  for  cataract. 
aft'er-clap7  (-kl5p7),  n.  All  unexpected  subsequent  event; 
something  disagreeable  happening  after  an  affair  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  at  an  end.  Spenser. 

aft'er-crop7  (-kr5p7),  n.  A  later  crop  of  the  same  year 
from  the  same  soil.  —  v.  i.  To  take  or  grow  a  second  crop. 
aft'er-damp7  (-dSmp7),  n.  All  irrespirable  gas  remaining 
after  an  explosion  of  firedamp  in  mines.  It  consists  prin¬ 
cipally  of  carbon  dioxide  and  nitrogen, 
aft'er-din'ner  ( stress  variable ),  n.  The  time  just  after  din¬ 
ner.  Obs.  “An  after-dinner's  sleep.”  Shak.  —  a.  Fol¬ 
lowing  dinner  ;  postprandial  ;  as,  an  after-dinner  speech. 
aft'er-feed7  (4f'ter-fed7),  n.  Aftergrass  which  is  fed  off, 
or  used  for  grazing. 

aft'er- game7  (-gam7),  n.  A  second  game,  played  in  order 
to  afford  a  chance  of  retrieval  or  betterment ;  hence,  a 
subsequent  scheme  or  expedient.  Wolton. 

aftergame  at  Irish1an  old  game  resembling  backgammon, 
aft'er-glow'  (-glo7),  n.  A  glow'  of  refulgence  remaining 
where  a  light  has  disappeared,  as  in  the  western  sky  after 
sunset  (see  twilight),  or  in  a  metal  after  incandescence. 

Tennyson’s  recent  lyrical  poetry  is  the  afterglow  of  a  still  radi¬ 
ant  genius.  ‘  Century  May. 

aft'er-grass  (-gras7),  n.  The  grass  that  grows  after  the 
first  crop  has  been  mown. 

aft'er-growth  (-groth7),  n.  A  second  growth  or  crop,  or 
(metaphorically)  development.  J.  S.  Mill. 

aft'er-gliard7  (-gard7),  n.  Nav.  The  seamen  stationed  on 
the  poop  or  after  part  of  the  ship,  to  attend  the  after  sails. 
In  old-time  war  vessels  this  division  of  the  crew  was  composed 
usually  of  ordinary  seamen,  landsmen,  etc.,  and  did  much  of  the 
drudgery  of  the  ship.  Such  a  division  is  not  now  made, 
aft'er  im  age  (-Tm7aj),  n.  1.  All  aftersensation  of  sight; 
the  visual  impression  following  the  removal  of  a  stimula¬ 
tion  of  the  retina.  Visual  afterimages  are  positive  when 
they  preserve  the  colors  and  light  and  shade  of  the  orig¬ 
inal  sensation ;  negative  when  the  light  and  shade  is  re¬ 
versed  ;  complementary  when  the  complementary  colors  of 
the  original  appear,  as  when  a  sensation  of  red  is  followed 
bv  an  afterimage  of  green  ;  transferred  when  a  stimulation 
oi  one  eye  results  in  an  afterimage  in  the  other. 

2.  An  aftersensation. 

aft'er-math  (-m5th),  ft.  [after  -f  math.  See  math.]  A 
second  mowing  ;  the  crop  of  grass  cut  from  the  same  soil 
after  the  first  crop  of  the  season  ;  rowen.  Also  used  fig. 
aft'er-mllk7,  n.  The  last  milk  got  at  a  milking;  strippings, 
aft'er-most  (-most ;  -most),  a.  superl.  [ME.  aftermest, 


a-fond',  v.  t.  ( AS.  afandian. ] 

To  test  ;  attempt ;  try’.  Obs. 
U&fond  (&  f6N')..  IF.]  To  the 
bottom;  thoroughly;  wholly, 
a-fong',  v.  t. ;  pret.  akeno, 
AVENG,  AFONO  ;  />.  p.  AFANGEN, 
AFONGEN.  [AS.  dfoil,  p.  p. 
afangen.  Cf.  fang,  v.  f.]  To 
take;  receive;  hold.  Obs. 
afoord.  ^  afford. 
a-force'.  4*  afforce. 
aforde.  +  afford. 
a-fore'cit7ed  (-sTt'fd),  a.  Named 
or  cited  before, 
a-fore' go  ing;  a.  Foregoing, 
ft-fore'hand  ,  adv.  tf  a.  Before¬ 
hand.  Archaic  or  Dial. 
a-fore'men  tioned,  a.  Previous¬ 
ly  mentioned.  (fore.  I 

si-fore' named',  a.  Namea  be- 1 
a-fore  'said a.  Said  or  named 
before,  or  in  a  preceding  part, 
a-fore'stat  ed  (-stat'Cd),  a.  Stat¬ 
ed  before. 

a-fore 'time',  adv.  Formerly. 


a-fore'times,  adv.  =  afore¬ 

time.  Obs. 

ar-fore'ward,  adv.  At  the  fore. 
Ofts.— prep.  In  front  of.  Obs. 
aforeyens.  +  a  torn  ens. 

II  4  for' fait'  (a  fr.rT.'').  [F.] 

By  an  aleatory  contract, 
aforn.  f  A  FORI 
a-for-nens',  prep.  Sr  adv.  (See 
afore  ;  cf.  fornenst.]  Over 
against:  opposite;  also,  as  con¬ 
cerns;  respecting.  Obs. 
a-for'row.  +  afore. 
aforthe.  +  afford. 
afor-yeyn.  aforn  ens. 

a-foun'de,  »•.  t.  (OF»  afonder,  a- 
fondrer.  1  Founder  ;  perish  Obs. 
Afr.  Abbr.  Africa;  African, 
afrai.  +  affray. 
afraid.  Obs.  pret.  of  affray. 
a-fraid'ne8S.  >/.  See -ness. 

||  A-fran  ce-sa'do  (a-fran'tha- 
sa'thO  ;  138,  14<»),  ft  ;  pi.  -Dos 
(-Bids).  (Sp.,  Frenchified. 

Hist.  One  who  approved  or  sup¬ 


ported  the  French  rule  in  Spain 

at  the  time  of  the  war  for  Span¬ 
ish  independence  (1808-14). 
Af-ra'sian  (<7f-ra'shrtn),  ft. 
(.4//-ican  -f  Asian.)  Of  or  per¬ 
taining  to  both  Africa  and  Asia, 
afray,  afraye.  +  affray. 
afrayed.  i*  afraid. 
afre.  *i •  ever. 

A-free'dee.  Var.  of  Afridi. 
a-fres'ea ,adv.  [It .a fresco.]  In 
fresco.  Obs.  [state.  I 

a-fret',  adv.  Sr  a.  In  a  fretted  | 
a-fret'e,  v.  t.  I  See  off,  fret  to 
devour.]  To  devour.  Obs. 
afrey  affray. 

Af'ric.  a.  [L.  Africus.)  Afri¬ 
can.  —  n.  [Cf.  F.  Afrigve  Af¬ 
rica.)  An  African;  also,  chiefly 
poetic,  Africa. 

Af  ri-can'der,  Af  ri -can'der- 
ism.  Var.  of  Afrikander, 
Afrikanderism. 

Af'ri-can-ist,  n.  One  versed  in 
matters  pertaining  to  Africa. 


Af'ri-can-ize.  v.  t.  To  render 

African  in  character  ;  specif., 
to  place  under  the  domination 
of  Africans  or  negroes.  —  Af  ri- 
can-i-za'tion  (-I-za'shi7n  ;  -l- 
za'-),  n. 

Af'ri-can-oid,  a.  [African  4- 
-oid.]  Ethnol.  Resembling  an 
African;  possessed  of  Alrican 
traits  or  characteristics, 
alright.  4*  affright. 

Af  ri-kan 'der-dom.  n.  See  -dom. 
af'rit,  af'rite  (ftf'ret;  d-fret'). 
Vars.  of  AFREET. 

II  a  froid'  (a  frwa').  (F.)  In 
the  old;  —  said  of  decoration 
applied  to  pottery,  glass,  etc., 
without  subsequent  firing, 
afront.  +  affront. 
a-front',  adv.  Sr  prep,  (a-  on  -f 
front.)  In  front  ;  face  to  face, 
a-frought'  p.  a.  [See  a  - , 
fright.1  Frightened.  Obs. 
a-frown  ,  adv.  V  a.  Frowning, 
a-frunt',  adv.  Afront.  Ref.  Sp. 


Af-shar'  (af-shar'),  n.  A  mem¬ 
ber  of  a  tribe  of  Persian  Turko¬ 
mans. 

af-ta'ba  (af-ta'ba),  ft.  [Per.  df- 
fdbah.)  A  water  vessel  of  Persia 
and  northern  India,  usually 
made  of  decorated  metal,  with 'a 
handle  and  long  spout, 
af'ten  (df'en).  Scot.  var.  of 
often. 

afterbirth  weed-  A  small  faba¬ 
ceous  herb  ( Stylosanthes  biflora) 
of  reputed  medicinal  value, 
aft'er-bod  y,  ft.  Shipbuilding. 
That  part  of  a  vessel  abaft  the 
dead  flat  or  midship  section, 
aft'er-breast  ,  n.  Zobl.  The  met¬ 
athorax. 

aft'er-bur  then,  -bur  den,  n. 

The  afterbirth.  Obs. 
aft'er-come  ,  n.  That  which 
comes  after;  result.  Scot. 
aft'er-date',  v.  t.  To  postdate. 
aft'er-deaT,  n.  A  disadvantage. 
Obs. 


aft'er-eat  age.  n.  Aftergrass, 
affc'er-e-vap'o-ra'tor,  n.  Steam 
Engine.  In  one  type  of  super¬ 
heater,  a  narrow  vertical  cylin¬ 
der  through  which  the  steam 
passes  to  the  uppermost  tubes 
after  the  moisture  in  it  hns  been 
evaporated  by  passing  through 
the  lowermost  tubes, 
aft  er-eye',  r.  t.  To  look  after. 
Poetic.  Shak. 

af t'e r-fer  men-ta'tion  See 
after-.  [glide.  | 

aft'er-glide  ,  ft.  P  h  on.  Seel 
aft'er-nand,  aft'er-hend,  adv. 
[Cf.  beforehand.]  Afterwards. 
Obs.  or  Scot. 

aft'er-ings,  ft.  pi.  Aftermilk. 

Ohs.  or  Dial. 

aft'er-light  ,  n.  A  following  ot 
secondary  light, 
aft'er-long' ,  adv.  Lengthwise. 
Obs.  —  prep.  Along.  Obs. 

aft'er- men  tioned,  a.  Mentioned 
afterwards. 


ale,  senate,  care,  &m,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofa ;  eve,  £vent,  6nd,  recent,  maker;  ice,  Ill;  old,  6bey,  orb,  5dd,  sftft,  connect 

U  Foreign  Word.  *h  Obsolete  Variant  of.  +  combined  with.  =  equaU. 


use,  unite,  urn,  tip,  circus,  menu  • 
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iftemest,  AS.  se/iemesl ,  akiu  to  Goth,  aftumist  and  ajtuma , 
the  last,  orig.  a  auperl.  of  of,  with  the  superl.  endings  -te, 
- mey-st .]  1.  Hindmost;  last;  —  opposed  to  for  ernost. 

2  Nani.  Nearest  the  stern  ;  farthest  aft. 
after  noon'  (df'ter-noon'),  n.  The  part  of  the  day  which 
follows  noon,  between  noon  and  evening, 
afternoon  lady-  Bot.  The  four-o’clock, 
afternoon  man  One  who  begins  his  drinking  early ;  a 
tippler.  Obs.  or  Archaic. 

aft'er  not©7  (af'ter-not7),  n.  Music.  One  of  the  grace  notes 
which  occur  in  the  unaccented  parts  of  the  measure,  taking 
their  time  from  the  preceding  note, 
aft'er-pain'  (-pan'),  n.  A  later  or  following  pain  ;  specif., 
pi.,  Med.,  the  pains  which  succeed  childbirth,  due  to  uter¬ 
ine  contraction. 

aft'er-peak  (-pek7),  n.  The  extreme  after  compartment  in 
a  ship’s  hold,  where  the  ship  narrows  towards  the  sternpost. 
aft'er-piece  (-pes7),  n.  1.  A  piece  performed  after  a  play, 
usually  a  farce  or  other  small  entertainment. 

2.  Shipbuilding.  The  after  timber  of  a  rudder  built  of  wood, 
after  sails  Naut.  The  sails  on  the  after  masts  and  on  the 
stays  abaft  the  mainmast. 

aft'  er-sen  sa  tion  (af'ter-sSn-sa'slmn),  n.  Psychol.  A  sen¬ 
sation  or  sense  impression  following  the  removal  of  a  stim¬ 
ulus  producing  a  primary  sensation,  and  reproducing  the 
primary  sensation  in  positive,  negative,  or  complementary 
form.  The  aftersensation  may  be  continuous  with  the  pri¬ 
mary  sensation  or  follow  it  after  an  interval.  Of.  after¬ 
image. 

aft'  er-shaft  (-shaft'),  n.  Zool.  An  accessory  plume  aris¬ 
ing  from  the  posterior  side  of  the  stem  of  the  feathers  of 
many  birds.  It  is  usually  best  developed  in  the  down,  and*in 
the  contour  feathers.  See  feather.  —  aft'er  shaft  ed,  a. 
aft'  er-shock'.  n.  A  subsequent  shock  ;  specif.,  a  small 
shock  following  a  main  earthquake  6liock. 
aft'er  swarm  (af'ter-swbrm7),  n.  Bee  Keeping.  Any 
swarm  which  leaves  a  hive  after  the  prime,  or  first,  swarm. 
It  is  accompanied  by  one  or  more  virgin  queens.  —  aft'er- 
swarm  ing,  vb.  n. 

aft'er- taste7  (-tast7),  n.  A  taste  which  remains  in  the 
mouth  after  eating  or  drinking. 

aft'er-thought'  (-th6t'),  n.  Reflection  after  an  act ;  later  or 
subsequent  thought  or  expedient. — aft'er-thoughted,  a. 
aft'er  time  (-tim'),  n.  Time  after  the  present;  the  future. 
So  might  some  old  man  speak  in  the  aftertime 
To  all  the  people,  winning  reverence.  Tennyson. 

aft'  er-tOUCh'  (-tQch7),  n.  Physiol.  The  sensation  of  pres¬ 
sure  persisting  for  a  time  after  actual  pressure  has  ceased, 
aft'er- Vi' Sion  (-vTzh'dn),  n.  Perception  of  an  afterimage, 
aft'er-wards  (-werdz)  )  adv.  [AS.  sefteiveard ,  a.,  behind, 
aft'er-ward  (-vverd)  J  See  aft;  -ward, -wards.]  At  a 
later  or  succeeding  time  ;  subsequently, 
aft'er-wash'  (-wBsh'),  n.  Plumbing.  In  a  water-closet,  a 
second  flow  of  water  released  after  the  main  flow  is  spent. 
aft'er-Wise'  (-wiz'),  a.  Wise  after  the  event;  wise,  or 
knowing,  when  it  is  too  late. 

aft'er  wit'  (  -wit'),  n.  1.  Later  knowledge  or  thought.  Obs. 
2.  Wisdom  or  perception  that  comes  after  it  can  be  of  use. 

Afterwit  comes  too  late  when  the  mischief  is  done.  L' Estrange. 
aft'  er  wit  ted,  a.  Afterwise;  thinking  too  late, 
ag  An  assimilated  form  of  ad-. 

A'gag  (a'gSg),  n.  1.  Bib.  A  king  of  the  Amalekites,  spared 
by  Saul  against  the  command  of  the  Lord,  and  slain  after¬ 
wards  by  Samuel.  See  1  Sam.  xv. 

2.  In  Dryden’s  “  Absalom  and  Achitophel,”  a  character 
representing  Sir  Edmund  Berry  Godfrey,  the  magistrate 
before  whom  Titus  Oates  made  his  declaration,  and  whose 
mutilated  body  was  afterwards  found  in  a  ditch, 
a  gain'  (d-ggn' ;  277),  adv.  [ME.  agein ,  agayn,  AS.  ongegn , 
ongean ,  against,  again  ;  on  -f-  gean ,  akin  to  G.  gegen 
against,  Icel.  gegn.  The  2d  part  is  peril,  of  Scand.  origin. 
Cf.  gainsay.]  1.  In  return  ;  back  ;  as,  bring  us  word  again. 

2.  Another  time  ;  once  more  ;  anew. 

If  a  man  die,  shall  he  live  again  f  Job  xiv.  14. 

3.  Once  repeated,  as  in  quantity  (as,  as  large  again ;  half 

as  much  again)  or  in  another  place;  as,  you  will  not  find 
such  a  one  again  the  world  over.  Bacon. 

4.  On  the  other  hand.  u  The  one  is  my  sovereign  .  .  .  the 

other  again  is  my  kinsman.”  Shak. 

5  Moreover;  besides;  further. 

Again ,  it  is  of  great  consequence  to  avoid,  etc.  Herschel. 
again,  as  adv.  or  prep.,  was  formerly  used  in  many 
verbal  combinations  (see  some  of  these  words,  as  againbuy, 
againsay,  etc.,  in  Vocab.,  below)  where  re-  would  now  or¬ 
dinarily  be  used. 

again  and  again,  more  than  once  ;  often  ;  repeatedly, 
a  gain',  a-gains',  prep.  Against ;  also,  towards  (in  order 
to  meet).  Obs. 

a  gainst'  (a-ggnst';  277),  prep.  [ME.  agens,  ageynes,  AS. 
ongegn,  ongeanes.  The  s  is  adverbial,  orig.  a  genitive 
ending.  See  again.]  1.  Abreast  of  ;  opposite  to  ;  facing; 


towards  ;  as,  against  the  mouth  of  a  river  ;  —  in  this  sense 
often  preceded  by  over. 

Jacob  saw  the  angels  of  God  come  against  him.  Tyndale. 

2.  In  the  presence  of  ;  with.  Obs. 

Against  the  Lord  is  mercy  and  plenteous  redemption. 

Mirror  oj  Our  Lady. 

3.  From  an  opposite  direction,  so  as  to  strike  or  come  in 
contact  with  ;  in  contact  with  ;  upon;  as,  hail  beats  against 
the  roof. 

4.  In  opposition  to,  whether  the  opposition  is  of  sentiment 
or  of  action  ;  on  the  other  side  of  ;  counter  to,  as  in  com¬ 
petition  ;  in  contrariety  to  ;  hence,  adverse  to  ;  as,  against 
reason;  against  law  ;  to  set  off  one  item  against  another. 

The  gate  would  have  been  shut  against  her.  Fielding. 

An  argument  against  the  use  ot  steam.  Tyndall. 

5.  By  or  before  the  time  that ;  in  preparation  for  ;  so  as  to 
be  ready  for  the  time  when.  Archaic  or  Vial. 

Urijah  the  priest  made  it,  against  King  Ahaz  came  from  Damas¬ 
cus.  *2  Kings  xvi.  11. 

against  the  grain,  against  the  fiber  of  wood;  fig.,  against 
one’s  disposition  or  feelings.—  a.  the  sun,  in  the  opposite  di¬ 
rection  to  that  in  which,  in  the  northern  hemisphere,  the 
sun  appears  to  move ;  specif.,  as  among  sailors,  with  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  direction  in  which  rope  is  coiled,  etc.,  in  the 
direction  opposite  to  that  of  the  sun’s  motion  as  it  appears 
(that  is,  from  west  through  south  to  east);  contra-clock¬ 
wise. —  a.  time,  lit.,  in  competition  with  time ;  —  specif .  ap¬ 
plied  a  To  a  race  intended  as  a  trial  of  speed  relative  to  a 
time  limit,  b  To  a  course  of  action,  as  talking  in  debate, 
kept  up  to  gain  time.  Colloq. 

ag  a  lac'ti  a  (Sg'd-15k'shT-d),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  ayaAaxTta  ;  a- 
not  -f-  yd\a,  -ydAaKTos,  milk.]  Med.  Failure  oi  the  due  se¬ 
cretion  of  milk  after  childbirth.  — ag  a  lac'tous  (-tfts),  a. 

Ag  a-le'na  (5g'd-le'nd),  n.  [NL.  ;  Gr.  a-  not  +  ya\r\vy\ 
calmness.]  Zool.  A  genus  of  spiders,  the  type  of  alamily, 
Ag  a  len'i-daB  (-ISn'T-de),  which  spin  concave  webs  ending 
in  a  funnel-shaped  tube  in  which  the  spider  hides.  See 
GRASS  SPIDER,  lllust. 

ag'a  lit©  (5g'd-llt),  n.  Min.  A  fine  fibrous  variety  of  talc. 

a  gal'loch  (d-g51'dk  ;  5g'd-15k)  )  7i.  [NL.  agallochum,  fr. 

a-gal'lo-chum  (d-gai'6-kdm)  f  Gr.  aydAAoxou;  of  Eastern 
origin;  cf.  Skr.  aguru,  Heb.  pi.  ahallm .]  The  soft,  resin¬ 
ous  wood  of  an  East  Indian  thymekeaceous  tree  ( Aquila - 
ria  agallocha).  It  is  burnt  as  a  perfume  by  the  Orientals, 
and  is  the  aloes  of  the  Bible.  Called  also  agal-wood ,  aloes 
wood ,  and  eagleicood. 

ag  al  mat'O-lite  (Sg'dl-mSt'o-lIt),  n.  [Gr.  ayaApa,  -paros, 
image,  statue  - lite .]  Min.  A  soft,  compact  stone,  of  a 

grayish,  greenish,  or  yellowish  color,  carved  into  images, 
miniature  pagodas,  etc.,  by  the  Chinese,  and  hence  called 
Jigure  stone ,  and  pagodite.  The  name  is  given  to  varieties  of 
pinite,  pyrophyl- 
lite,  and  steatite. 

Ag'a-ma  (5g'd- 
md),  n.  [NL.,  fr. 
the  Caribbean 
name  of  a  species 
of  lizard.]  A  ge¬ 
nus  of  Old  World 
lizards  typical  of 
the  family  Agami- 
d®,  which  feed  on 
vegetable  sub¬ 
stances  as  well  as 
insects.  Many  of 

them  are  of  bi  iglit  Agamoid  Lizard  (Stelho  stellio).  (1; 

and  changeable  3 

colors.  Also  [l.  c.],  a  lizard  of  this  genus.  —  ag'a  mold 
(-moid),  a.  dk  n. 

Ag  a  mem'non  (5g'd-mSm'n5n),  n.  [L.,  fr.  Gr.  Ayape- 
pvoji'.]  Gr.  Myth.  The  son  of  Atreus  and  brother  of  Mene- 
laus.  He  was  king  of  Mycenae,  and  leader  of  the  Greeks 
in  the  expedition  against  Troy.  His  quarrel  with  Achilles 
is  the  opening  theme  of  the  Iliad,  and  his  murder,  on  his 
return  from  Troy,  by  his  wife,  Clytemnestra,  and  her  par¬ 
amour,  ^Egisthus,  forms  the  basis  of  the  “Agamemnon  ” 
of  jEschylus.  See  Iphigenia,  Oresteia. 

a  gam'ic  (d-gSm'Tk),  a.  [See  agamous.]  Biol,  a  (1)  Asex¬ 
ual.  (2)  Parthenogenetic  ;  developing  or  reproducing  with¬ 
out  impregnation  by  the  male  ;  as,  the  agamic  form  of  an 
aphid,  b  Bot.  =  cryptogamic.  —  a gam'i-cal-ly,  adv. 

A-gara'i-dae  (-T-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.  See  Agama.]  Zool.  A 
family  of  Old  World  lizards  related  to  the  iguanas,  but  with 
acrodont  dentition.  Agama,  Draco,  and  Moloch  belong  to 
this  family. —  a-ga'mi-an  (d-ga'mT-frn),  ag'a-mid  (Sg'd- 
mTd),  n. 

ag  a  mo-gen'e-sis  (Sg'd-mo-jSn'e-sTs),  n.  [See  agamous  ; 
genesis  ]  Biol,  a  Parthenogenesis,  b  Asexual  reproduc¬ 
tion.  —  ag'a-mo-ge-net'ic  (-je-ngt'Tk),  a.  —  ag  a-mo-ge- 
net'i-cal-ly,  adv. 

ag'a-mOQS  (Xg'd-mils),  a.  [Gr.  ayapo^  unmarried  ;  a-  not 
-J-  yapos  marriage.]  Bot.  Cryptogamous. 


Ag  a-pan'thus  (Sg'd-pSn'thus),  n.  [NL.  ;  Gr.  aydtnj  love 
-f-  dvOos  flower.]  1.  Bot.  Syn.  of  Tulbaghia  a 

2.  [/.  c.]  Hurt.  Any  species  of  Tulbaghia,  esp.  T.  africana , 
the  African  lily  or  tulip,  cultivated  from  South  Africa  for 
its  umbels  of  blue  or  purple  flowers. 

a  gape'  (d-gap' ;  -gap';  277),  adv.  dk  a.  Gaping,  as  with 
wonder,  expectation,  or  eager  attention. 

Dazzles  the  crowd  and  sets  them  all  agape.  Milton 
ag'a-pe  (&g'a-pe),  n.  ;  pi.  \qkym  (-pe).  [Gr.  dydiri)  love,  pi. 
ayancu  love  feast.]  The  love  feast  of  the  primitive  Chris¬ 
tians,  being  a  meal  partaken  of  in  connection  with  the 
communion.  It  was  observed  with  prayers  and  songs,  with  the 
reading  of  scripture  and  of  official  letters,  with  offerings  lor  the 
poor,  and  ended  with  the  “holy  kiss."  The  later  decline  of 
religious  purity  in  the  Church  occasioned  scandals  in  the  agape, 
which  led  to  their  discontinuance. 

Ag  a  pem'O-ne  (stg'd-pgm'o-ne),  ti.  [Irreg.  fr.  Gr.  dyanri 
love  povrj  a  stopping  place.]  1.  A  conventual  communis¬ 
tic  establishment  of  men  and  women  founded  about  184Gat 
Spaxton,  near  Charlynch,  in  Somersetshire,  England,  by  a 
clergyman  named  Starkey,  who,  together  \vith  a  Rev.  H. 
J.  Prince,  obtained  a  considerable  following  in  southern 
England.  The  immoralities  of  some  of  its  members  brought 
it  into  disrepute.  -  Ag'a-pe-mo'ni  an  (-pe-mo'nT-dn),  a.— 
Ag  a  pem'o  nist  (  pem'o-nTst),  Ag  a  pem'o  nite  (-mt),7i. 
a'gar  (a'gar),  or  a'gar-a'gar,  n.  [Malay.]  1.  a  A  non- 
nitrogeuous  substance  of  a  gelatinous  consistency  derived 
from  the  Ceylon  moss  ( Gracilaria  lichenoides)  and  related 
East  Indian  seaweeds,  used  in  the  Orient  for  soups  and 
jellies.  In  bacteriology  it  is  used  as  a  solidifying  agent 
in  culture  media.  Its  solutions  remain  solid*  at  higher 
temperatures  than  those  of  gelatin,  b  The  plants  from 
which  this  substance  is  obtained. 

2.  A  similar  substance  obtained  from  various  other  sea¬ 
weeds,  as  Gelidium  corneum,  G.  cartilagineum ,  GloiopeUis 
tenax.  Some  varieties  are  distinguished  as  Japanese  agar. 
ag'a-ric  (Sg'd-rTk;  d-g5r'Tk  ;  277),  n.  [L.  agaricum,  Gr. 
ayapiKoi'.']  Bot.  1.  Any  fungus  of  the  family  Agaricaceae, 
esp.  of  the  genus  Agaricus. 

2.  Any  of  several  species  of  Polyporus,  esp.  P.  officinalis , 
the  “female  agaric,”  formerly  much  used  in  medicine  as 
a  cathartic,  and  P.  igniarius,  the  “  male  agaric,”  used  in 
the  preparation  of  punk. 

ag'a-ric,  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  agarics  or  fungi, 
agaric  acid,  Chem.,  a  dibasic  acid  obtained  from  agarics  as  a 
white  silky  powder.  It  is  an  efficacious  remedy  for  colliqua¬ 
tive  sweats.  —  a.  gnat.  =  fungus  gnat.  —  a.  mineral,  a  light, 
chalky  deposit  of  calcium  carbonate  sometimes  called  rock 
milk,  formed  in  caverns  or  fissures  of  limestone. 

A-gar  i  ca'ce  ®  (d-gSf'T-ka'se-e),  n.  pi.  [NL.  See  agaric.] 
Bot.  A  large  family  of  basidiomycetous  fungi,  including 
the  mushrooms.  The  thallus  cousists  of  a  central  stalk 
w  hich  bears  an  umbrellalike  cap  known  as  the  pileus,  on 
the  lowrer  surface  of  which  are  numerous  radiating  plates 
or  lamellae  (the  gills)  bearing  the  hymenium.  The  family 
contains  over  50  genera  and  nearly  5.000  species.  See 
mushroom,  lllust.  —  a  gar'i  ca'ceous  (-slrns),  a. 

A  gar T-ca'les  (-ka'lez),  n.  pi.  [NL.  See  agaric.]  Bot. 
An  extensive  order  of  higher  basidiomycetous  fungi,  often 
called  Hymenomycetes,  and  distinguished  by  having  the  ba- 
sidia  forming  a  distinct  membranous  hymenium  covering 
the  surface  of  gills,  spines,  or  pores. 

a-gar'i-cln  (d-g5r'T-sIn),  n.  Pharm.  An  alcoholic  extract 
of  agaric  used  against  colliquative  sweats, 
a-gar'i-coid  (-koid),  n.  [agaric  -oid.~\  Bot.  Like  an 
agaric,  or  mushroom  ;  as,  agaricoid  fungi. 

A-gar'i-CUS  (-kds),  n.  [NL.  See  agaric.]  Bot.  A  genus  of 
fungi,  type  of  the  Agaricace®,  distinguished  by  the  annulus 
and  the  browui  spores.  Several  of  the  species  are  edible, 
as  the  field  mushroom  (A.  campestrts).  Almost  all  the  true 
agarics  were  formerly  included  in  this  genus, 
ag'ate  (Sg'at),  n.  [F.  agate.  It.  again,  L.  achates,  fr.  Gr. 
a x<£r»?s.]  1.  Min.  A  variegated  chalcedony,  having  its 

colors  arranged  in  stripes  or  bands,  or  blended  in  clouds, 
or  showing  mosslike  forms,  etc.  Fortification  agate,  moss 
agate,  clouded  agate ,  etc.,  are  familiar  varieties. 

2.  A  diminutive  person;  —  so  called  in  allusion  to  the 
small  figures  cut  in  agate  for  rings  and  seals.  Obs.  Shak. 

3.  Something  made  of,  or  fitted  with,  agate  ;  as  :  a  A 
drawrplate  having  a  drilled  eye  of  agate,  used  by  gold-wire 
drawers,  b  A  bookbinder’s  burnisher  with  an  agate  tip. 

C  A  child’s  marble  of  agate  or  of  glass  in  imitation  of  agate. 

4.  Print.  A  size  of  type.  See  type. 

(UhIT"  This  line  is  printed  in  agate  (called  ruby  in  England), 
agate  opal.  Opalized  agate. 

agate  Shell)  Zool.  Any  shell  of  the  African  genus  Acha- 
agate  snail  s  Una,  which  includes  the  largest  known  land 
shells,  some  reaching  nine  or  ten  inches  in  length,  and 
laying  eggs  as  large  as  those  of  pigeons ;  —  so  called  from 
their  variegated  colors. 

ag'ate- ware'  (5g'at-w£r'),  n.  1.  Pottery  that  is  veined  and 
mottled,  in  its  substance,  so  as  to  resemble  agate. 

2.  An  enameled  iron  or  steel  ware  for  household  utensils. 


aft'er-ness.  n.  Posteriority, 
aft'er-play  ,  ».  In  the  Cornish 
and  Devonshire  styles  of  wres¬ 
tling,  a  hold  in  wliich  the  wres¬ 
tler  is  behind  his  opponent, 
aft'er-pres  sure,  n.  Physiol.  = 
aftertouch. 

aft'er-rake  ,n.  .Van*.  The  over¬ 
hang  of  the  stern, 
aft'er-shine'.  //.  An  afterglow, 
aft'er-spring  ,  n.  1.  Posterity. 
Obs. 

2.  A  second  spring  in  one  year, 
aft'er-stamp  a-ble,  a.  Capable 
of  being  stumped  (with  revenue 
stamps)  after  the  time  of  execu¬ 
tion  so  as  to  be  made  valid  a6  if 
stamped  when  executed, 
aft'er-sup  per,  w.  The  time  be¬ 
tween  supper  and  bedtime, 
aft'er-wale' ,  n.  Saddlery.  The 
body  or  pad  of  a  collar,  which 
rests  on  the  horse’s  shoulders, 
aft'er-wrist',  n.  A  n  a  t.  The 
metacarpus.  Rare. 
ait'mo8t  (Aft'mflst ;  -must),  a. 
Xaut.  Nearest  the  stern.  Rare. 
Af-to'ni-an,  a.  if  n.  [From  Af- 
to/i.  Iowa.]  See  gLacial period. 
aftre,  aftur.  f  after. 
aftw.  Abbr.  Afterwards, 
aft'ward  (-wCrd),  aft'warda 
(-w?rdz),  adv.  Naut.  Toward 
the  stern  Rare. 
afur.  +  AFAR;  AFIRE. 

afure.  +  afire. 
afurst.  +  athirst. 


afyaunce.  +  affiance. 
afve.  afyghe.  +  affy. 
afVghte.  +  a  fa  it  e. 
a-fyl'lous.  Aphyllous.  Ref.  Sp. 
afyne.  ^  a  fink. 

Af-ze'li-a  (nf-ze'lT-d;  -za'lY-d), 
n.  [NL.;  after  Adam  Afzelius , 
Swedish  botanist.]  Dot.  Syn. 
of  Intsia. 


Ag.  Abbr  August;  Chem. 
(without  period.  Ag),  argentum 
(silver). 

A.  G.  Abbr.  Accountant  Gen¬ 
eral;  Adjutant  General;  Agent 
General;  Attorney  General. 

a'ga',  or  a  gha'  (aga'),  n. 
[Turk,  a  gha  a  great  lord,  chief 
master.]  In  Turkey,  a  com¬ 
mander  or  chief  officer.  It  is 
used  also  as  a  title  of  respect. 

Ag  'a-ba  ( ttg'd-bd )  Bib- 
ag  a^ba'nee  (ftg  d-ba'ne),  n.  A 
fabric  of  cotton  embroidered 
with  silk,  made  in  Aleppo. 
Ag'a-bus  (fig'd-hus).  Rib. 

I!  a'ga  cant'  (a'ga  son'),  masc., 
I!  a  ga'^ante'  (d'gA'saNt'),  fern., 
a.  1F.1  Alluring;  coquettish, 
ag'a-cer  la  (ftg  d-sr  I'd),  n.  ( Cf. 
ai.gazel.]  Her.  An  antelope 
somewhat  resembling  a  tiger, 
but  with  horns  and  hoots. 

|  a  ga'ce-rie'  (a  gft  s’-re').  [ F. ] 
Alluring  words  or  manners;  al¬ 
lurement;  coquetry. 

A-ga'ce8  (n-gii'sftz).  n.  pi.  A 
trine  of  Pnraeuaynn  Indiana. 


a-ga'da.  a-ga'dah  (d-ga'dii). 
a-gad'ic  (d-gftd'Tk;  -gii'dlk), 
etc.  Vars,  of  haggada,  haoga- 
nic.  etc. 

agaf.  Ohs.  pret.  of  aoive. 
A'gag-ite  (a'gftg-Tt:  ftg'd-gTt). 

Bib. 

a^gain'-ask',  v.  t.  To  atik  hack; 
require.  <»'<. 

a-gain'-buv'.  r.  t.  To  redeem. 
Obs.  —  a-galn'-buy  er.  n.  Obs. 
a-gain'-call',  r.  t.  To  recall.  Obs. 
a-gain'-come',  v.  t.  Obs.  To 
encounter.  —  i.  To  return. 
againe8.  f  against. 
a-gain'-rise  ,  »•.  t.  4*  *.  To  rise 
against;  to  rebel.  Obs.  [Obs.  I 
a-gain'-ria  ing.  >/.  Resurrection,  i 
againa.  +  against. 
a-gain'-saw',  n.  Contradiction; 
gainsaying.  Obs. 
a-gain'say',  r.  t.  To  gainsay. 
Obs.  —  a-gain'oay'er.  //.  Obs. 
a-gain'stand  ,  r.  t.  To  with¬ 
stand.  Obs. 

a-gain'ward.  adv.  Back  again.  I 
a'gal-a'gal  (a'gal-a'gftl).  ---  a- 
OAR-AGAR.  [TIA.I 

ag'a-lax-y,  n.  Med.  =  aoai.ac-| 
a-gal'lop,  adv.  Galloping, 
a 'gal-wood  (ii'gal-wr>fid  :  ftg'- 
<>1-),  ag'a-la-wood  (ftg'd-ld-),  n. 
[See  eaolewood;  agalloch]. 

=  AGALLOCH. 

Ag'a-mae  (ftg'd-me),  n.  pi.  [NL. 
See  agamous.]  Bot.  A  former 
subdivision  embracing  plants 


supposed  to  be  without  sex. 
a-gam'bo.  4*  akimbo.  [  Obs.  | 
a-game',  adv.  In  game;  in  play.  | 
ag'a-mi  (ftg'd-mY),  n. ;  pi.  aga- 
m is  (-mYz).  [F.  agami,  fr.  na¬ 
tive  name.]  =  trumpeter,  3  a. 
a-ga'mi-an  (d-ga'mY-dn),  a.  a 
Zool.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the 
Agamidae.  b  Biol.  Agamic, 
ag'a-miat,  n.  [See  agamous.] 
An  unmarried  person;  also,  one 
opposed  to  marriage.  Obs.  or  R. 
ag  a-mo'bi-um  ( ftg  '  d  -  mo'bY  - 
urn),  n. ;  pi.  -bia  (-a).  [NL.  See 
a-  not:  gamobipm.]  Biol .  The 
asexual  generation  in  the  alter¬ 
nation  of  generations;  —  op¬ 
posed  to  gatnobivm.  Specif., 
Bot.,  the  sporophvte. 
a-gam'o-spore  (a-gttm'ft-),  n. 
[See  agamous;  spore.]  Bot.  An 
asexual  spore. 

ag'a-my  (fig'd-mY),  n.  [Gr.  aya- 
pia  celibacy.]  Absence  or  non- 
recognition  of  marriage, 
agan.  +  agonk. 
a-ga'na  (ii-ga'nft),  n.  [Tag.] 
Bot.  =  NARK  A. 
agane.  •]•  aoain. 
a-gan  gli-on'ic  (d-gttij'glY-Sn'- 
Yk),  a.  Anal.  Without  ganglia. 
Ag  a^nip'pe  (ttg'd-nYp'e),  n. 
[L.,  fr.  Gr.  ’Ayavimrq.  ]  A  foun¬ 
tain  near  Mount  Helicon,  in 
Bopotin,  which,  as  sacred  to  the 
Mu«es,  was  supposed  to  give 
poetic  inspiration. 


aganis.  +  against. 

A-ga'o  (a-gil'O)  or  A-ga'u  (a- 
ga'db),  71.  See  Hamitic  LAN¬ 
GUAGES  C. 

ag'a-pae  (ftg'd-pe),  n.,  pi.  of  2d 
AGAPE. 

ag  a-pe'tae  (ftg'd-pe'te),  n.  pi. 
[LI..,  fr.  Gr.  dyairqrat,  fern.  pi. 
of  ayaurriTos  beloved.]  Virgins 
of  the  early  church,  who  lived, 
under  a  pledge  of  spiritual  love, 
in  the  same  house  with  men 
(ag'a-pe'ti  [-tT])  bound  to  strict 
celibacy. 

Ag'a-por'nis  (ftg  d-pOr'nYs),  n. 
[ NL.:  Gr.  ayamj  love  +  opvif 
bird.]  Zool.  A  genus  of  small 
short-tailed  African  parrots  in¬ 
cluding  several  species  known 
as  lore  birds.  See  love  bird. 
a'gar.  +  eagre,  tidal  bore. 
A'gar  (a'gar).  Bib. 

Ag  a-renes'  (ftg  d-renz':  a  gdr- 
Hiz'l,  n.  />l.  [it.  I ; ib .  I 

A'gar-en8  ca'gdr-fnz  ),  n.  pi.  | 
a-gar'i-c  i-form  (d-gftr'T-sY- 
ffirm  ;  ftg'd-rYs'Y-),  a.  Of  the 
form  of  an  agaric,  or  mushroom, 
a^gar'i-cine  (d-gftr'Y-sYn;  -sen), 
n.  Also  -cin.  [(ijiartc  -+-  -die.] 
Chem.  Choline.  Obs.  or  R. 
A'gar-ites  (a'gdr-Tts),  n.  pi.  D. 
Bib. 

agar-wal'  (IS  g'd  r-w  a  1'),  n. 
(Mind.  agganralA  A  mercan¬ 
tile  enste  of  central  India, 
agased.  +  agazed. 


a-gaap',  adv.  \  a.  Gasping, 
a-gast'.  Aghast.  Ohs.  or  Ref.  Sp. 
a-gast',  r.  t.  To  affright;  terrify. 
Obs.  —  a-ga8t'ment,  n.  Obs. 
A-gas'tre-aB  (d-gfts'trt-e),  n.  pi. 
[NL.  ;  a-  not  +  Gr.  yaornp 
stomach.]  Zool.  A  primary  ai- 
vision  of  Metazoa  including:  the 
Cestodes  and  Acanthocepnnla, 
which  differ  from  other  Metazoa 
in  the  absence  of  an  alimentary 
canal  or  digestive  cavity, 
a-gas'tric.  a.  [«-  not  -f  Gr. 
yaaTqp  stomach.]  Zool.  Having 
no  stomach,  or  distinct  digestive 
canal,  as  the  tapeworm, 
a-gas'tro-neu'ri-a  (d-gfts'trC- 
nQ'rY-d),  ;/.  INL.;  a-  not  -f  gas- 
tro -  -4-  Gr.  V€vpov  nerve.]  Med. 
Deficiency  of  nervous  action  in 
the  stomach. 

a-gate',  adv.  [g-  on  +  gate 
way.]  On  the  way;  agoing; 
hence,  going  on;  taking  place, 
often  implying  amissness;  ns.  to 
be  agate  ;  to  set  the  bells  agate. 
Obs.  nr  Dial.  Eng. 
ag'ate  glass.  Glass  made  by 
melting  together  waste  pieces  of 
glass  of  different  colors, 
a  gates'.  Scot.  var.  of  algates. 
Obs.  or  Dial. 
agath.  f  agate. 

Ag'a-tha  (ttg'd-thd).  [L.,  fr.  Or. 
dya9r),  fern,  of  ayaQos  good.] 
Lit.,  good;  kind;  —  fern.  prop. 


food,  foot ;  out,  oil ;  chair  ;  go  ;  sing:,  iqk  ;  ffeen,  thin;  nature,  verdure  (250) ;  k  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144) ;  boN  ;  yet ;  zh  —  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Guide. 

Full  explanations  of  Abbreviations,  $lffns,  etc.,  Immediately  precede  the  Vocabulary. 
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AGGENERATE 


A-ga'ti  (d-ga'tl),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Tamil.]  Bot.  A  genus  of 
fabaceous  trees,  consisting  of  the  single  species  A.  grand! 
flora,  sometimes  called  pea  tree  ;  also  [ l .  c.],  the  tree  itself. 
It  is  a  small  tree  with  pinnate  leaves  and  very  large  hand¬ 
some  red,  yellow,  and  white  flowers.  In  India  the  flowers 
and  pods  are  used  in  curries,  and  the  bitter  bark  for  a  tonic. 
It  is  cultivated  and  naturalized  in  the  West  Indies. 

ag'at  ize  (Xg'd-tiz),  v.  t.  Usually  in  p.  p.,  ag'at-ized  (-tlzd). 
To  convert  into  agate  ;  to  make  resemble  agate. 

A-ga've  (a-ga've),  n.  [L.  Agave,  in  sense  1,  fr.  Gr. 
’Aya vij,  properly  fem.  of  ayav<>9  il¬ 
lustrious,  noble.]  1.  Gr.  Myth.  The 
mother  of  Pentlicus.  See  Pentheus  ; 
cf.  Bacch.*. 

2.  [NL.]  Bot.  A  large  and  impor¬ 
tant  genus  of  amaryllidaceous  plants 
of  tropical  America  and  the  south¬ 
western  United  States;  also  [/.  c.], 
a  plant  of  the  genus.  The  common 
fleshy-leaved  century  plant,  or 
American  aloe  {A.  americana),  shows 
the  habit  of  most  of  the  species, 
though  some  have  a  woody  trunk  or 
caudex.  The  leaves  are  frequently 
spiny-margined  and  sharp-pointed ; 
the  flowers,  with  a  6-parted  perianth, 
are  borne  in  a  tall  candelabralike  ^ 
panicle.  Most  species  are  slow  in  - 
attaining  maturity,  and  some  have  . 
never  been  known  to  flower.  Val-  Agave  (A.  americana), 
uable  fiber  is  obtained  from  A.  m  t  lower. 

rigida  and  its  allies ;  pulque  and  mescal  are  made  from  A. 
atrovirens  and  other  species.  Several  possess  detergent 
properties,  and  are  known  as  amoles,  or  soap  plants.  In 
Mexico  the  plants  are  called  maguey.  See  pulque,  mescal, 

AMOLE,  SISAL  HEMP. 

agave  cactus-  A  cactus  ( Leuchlenbergia  principle)  having 
Bhort  columnar  stems  and  persistent  yellow  flowers  borne 
at  the  summit. 

Ag'chy-los'tO-ma  (Xg'ki-lbs'to-md),  n.  [NL.;  irreg.  fr.  Gr. 
ayKvAov  crooked  -f-  -i/owa.]  Zool.  A  genus  of  small  nema¬ 
tode  worms  having  the  mouth  armed  witli  hooks.  They  are 
parasites  of  man  and  various  mammals,  burrowing  in  the 
intestinal  walls,  and  when  numerous  causing  ankylostomi¬ 
asis  (which  see).  A.  duodenal e  is  the  best-known  species. 
Uncinaria  (subgenus  Necator)  americana  is  an  allied  trop¬ 
ical  American  form,  also  infesting  man. 

age  (aj),  n.  [OF.  aage ,  eage,  F.  age ,  fr.  L.  aetas  through 
a  supposed  LL.  aelaticum.  L.  aetas  is  contracted  fr.  aevitas , 
fr.  aevuin  lifetime,  age.  See  aye  ever.]  1.  That  part  cf 
the  duration  of  a  being  or  a  thing  which  is  between  its  be¬ 
ginning  and  any  given  time ;  as,  what  is  the  present  age  of 
a  man,  or  of  the  earth  ? 

2.  The  whole  duration  of  a  being,  whether  animal,  vege¬ 
table,  or  other  kind  ;  lifetime. 

Mine  aye  is  as  nothing  before  thee  Ps.  xxix.  5. 

3.  The  time  of  life  at  which  some  particular  qualification, 
power,  or  capacity  naturally  or  conventionally  arises  or 
becomes  vested.  Not  all  of  a  person’s  legal  capacities  and 
liabilities  become  vested  at  any  one  time.  At  the  common 
law*  an  infant  under  seven  years  of  age  is  conclusively 
presumed  incapable  of  a  criminal  intent,  and  between  the 
age  of  seven  and  fourteen  is  presumed  to  be  so  until  the 
contrary  is  proven.  Before  tne  age  of  majority  (see  def.  4) 
also  come  military  age,  the  age  of  consent,  and  the  age  of 
discretion  (see  phrases,  below ;  also  cf.  adult).  General 
political  capacity  is  usually  attained  at  full  age :  and  in 
Great  Britain  a  person  may  then  be  a  member  of  Parlia¬ 
ment.  In  the  United  States  and  various  other  countries, 
however,  a  greater  maturity  is  required  of  holders  of  va¬ 
rious  important  offices. 

4.  Specif.  :  Mature  age  ;  esp.,  the  time  of  life  at  which 
one  attains  full  personal  rights  and  capacities ;  full  age  ; 
as,  to  come  of  age  ;  he  (or  she)  is  of  age.  Full  age,  or 
majority,  at  the  common  law  is  fixed  at  21  years  for  men 
and  women  alike,  and  is  considered  to  be  attained  on  the 
last  day  of  the  21st  year  of  age.  In  some  of  the  States  of 
the  United  States  women  attain  majority  on  becoming 
18  years  of  age.  At  the  Civil  Law  full  age  was  fixed  at  25 
years.  Cf.  def.  3  above. 

5.  One  of  the  stages  of  life;  as,  the  age  of  infancy,  of 

youth,  etc.  Shak. 

6.  The  latter  part  of  life  ;  an  advanced  period  of  life  ;  sen¬ 
iority  ;  state  of  being  old. 

Nor  wrong  mine  aye  with  this  indignity.  Shak. 

7.  A  particular  period  of  time  in  history  or  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  man,  esp.  with  reference  to  civilization ;  as,  the 
golden  age  (see  ages  in  mythology,  below);  the  age  of  Peri¬ 
cles.  “The  spirit  of  the  age.'1  Prescott.  In  paleethnol- 
ogv,  the  prehistoric  development  of  mankind  is  usually  di¬ 
vided  into  three  ages,  or  culture  periods  :  The  age  of  stone, 
subdivided  into  a  paleolithic  and  a  neolithic  period  (see  the 
terms).  The  age  of  bronze,  characterized  by  the  widespread 
use  of  bronze  implements.  It  is  sometimes  taken  as  im¬ 
mediately  following  the  stone  age,  sometimes  as  preceded 
by  an  intermediate  age  of  copper.  The  third  is  the  age  of 
Iron,  marked  by  the  coming  into  general  use  of  that  metal. 
The  extent  of  these  culture  epochs,  varying  in  different 
parts  of  the  world,  is  usually  reckoned  in  terms  of  geolog¬ 
ical  time.  Thus,  paleolithic  man,  still  exemplified  by  the 
Australian  savages,  is  bv  some  referred  as  far  back  as  Plio¬ 
cene  (Tertiary)  times.  Neolithic  culture  in  Europe  is  com¬ 
monly  held  to  date  from  near  the  close  of  the  last  glacial 


period ;  the  age  of  bronze  is  considered  to  have  not  long 
antedated  the  historic  period,  into  which  the  age  of  iron 
merges.  „  .  n  T 

He  was  not  of  an  age ,  but  for  all  time.  B.  Jonson. 

Truth,  in  some  age  or  other,  will  find  her  witness.  Milton. 

8.  A  long  period  in  the  history  of  the  earth  ;  often,  a  pe¬ 
riod  of  geologic  time  with  reference  to  some  especial  char¬ 
acteristic  ;  as,  the  Age  of  Pishes ,  the  period  (Devonian)  dur¬ 
ing  which  fishes  first  became  the  dominant  type  of  animal 
life  ;  the  Age  of  Reptiles  (the  Mesozoic  era) ;  the  Age  of  In¬ 
vertebrates ,  etc.  For  full  classification  see  geology,  (  'hart. 

9.  The  people  who  live  at  a  particular  period ;  hence,  a 

generation.  “  Ages  yet  unborn.”  „  Pope. 

The  way  which  the  age  follows.  J.  //.  Newman. 

10.  A  century  ;  the  period  of  one  hundred  years. 

Fleury  .  .  .  apologizes  for  these  five  ages.  Hallam. 

11.  A  long  time  (indefinitely).  Colloq.  “  He  made  min¬ 
utes  an  age.”  Tennyson. 

12.  In  poker,  the  right  belonging  to  the  player  to  the  left 
of  the  dealer  to  have  the  last  say  :  (1)  (unless  there  has  been 
a  straddle)  whether  or  not  he  will  make  his  ante  good  and 
draw  cards  or  drop  out,  and  (2)  after  the  draw,  wdiether  he 
will  bet  or  drop  out  (see  ante,  blind,  n.)  ;  also,  the  player 
holding  this  position  ;  the  eldest  hand. 

Syn.  —  Time,  period,  generation,  date,  era.  See  epoch. 
Age  of  Acrogeng,  etc.  Geol.  See  def.  8,  above.  —  a.  of  bronze, 
a.  of  copper.  See  def.  7.  above.  —  a.  of  gold.  See  golden  age. 

—  a.  of  a  tide,  a  The  time  from  the  origin  of  a  tide  m  the 
South  Pacific  Ocean  to  its  arrival  at  a  given  place,  about  36 
hours  on  the  coast  of  North  America,  and  two  days  at 
London,  b  =  Retard  of  the  tide ,  under  retard.  —  a.  of  con¬ 
sent,  Law ,  the  age  at  which  one  is  competent  to  give  legal 
consent,  esp.  to  marriage  or  to  unlawful  sexual  inter¬ 
course.  The  age  of  consent  to  unlawful  sexual  intercourse 
was  at  the  common  law  ten  years,  but  has  been  generally 
raised  by  statute  to  ages  varying  from  13  to  18  years.  The 
age  of  consent  to  marry  was  14  for  male  minors  and  12  for 
females  ;  but  these  ages  have  also  generally  been  raised  bv 
statute.  Cf .  adult.  —  a.  of  discretion,  Law,  the  age  at  which 
the  law  imputes  to  a  person  the  possession  of  sufficient 
knowledge  for  him  to  become  responsible  for  certain  acts 
or  competent  to  exercise  certain  powers.  At  14  years  of 
age  a  minor  is  presumed  to  have  acquired  legal  discretion 
so  as  to  be  responsible  for  all  criminal  acts.  At  14  a  minor 
may  choose  his  own  guardian.  See  def.  3,  above.  —  A.  of 
Fishes,  A.  of  Invertebrates,  etc.  Geo/.  See  def.  8,  above.  —  a. 
of  the  moon,  Astron.,  the  time  that  has  elapsed  since  the  last 
new  moon.  See  moon.  —  ages  in  mythology,  a  In  classical 
mythology,  the  successive  periods  of  the  world’s  history. 
Hesiod  distinguished :  the  golden  age,  in  which  mankind 
lived  free  from  bodilv  infirmities  or  the  necessity  of  till¬ 
ing  the  soil,  an  era  of  perfect  happiness  which  was  identi¬ 
fied  with  the  reign  of  Cronus  ana  theelder  gods  ;  the  silver 
age,  under  Zeus  and  the  younger  gods,  in  which  men  lost 
the  virtue  of  reverence  while  their  former  innocence  gave 
place  to  luxury  and  pride,  until  Zeus  swept  them  from  the 
face  of  the  earth ;  tne  bronze  age,  in  which  a  violent  and 
warring  race  eventually  destroyed  itself ;  the  heroic  age, 
wherein  heroes  and  demigods  fought  at  Troy  and  Thebes  ; 
and  the  iron  age,  the  age  of  the  poet  himself,  wherein  toil 
and  selfishness  are  the  burden  of  a  degenerate  mankind. 
Ovid  follows  Hesiod  closely,  but  omits  the  heroic  age. 
With  the  Latins,  the  golden  is  the  age  of  Saturn.  Cf .  Latin, 
n.,  1.  b  Hence,  any  similar  mythical  period,  as  the  golden 
age  of  Mexico  under  Quetzalcoatl  (which  see).  Cf.,  also, 
Yuga.  —  of  age.  a  Of  full  or  mature  age.  See  def.  4,  above, 
b  Having  the  outer  incisors  (corner  nippers)  developed  ; 

—  said  of  the  young  horse.  Cf.  aged,  1  c. 

age  (aj),  v-  f  /  aged  (ajd) ;  ag'ing,  age'ing  (aj'Tng).  To 
grow  aged  ;  to  become  old  ;  to  show  marks  of  age  ;  to 
undergo  change  with  age  or  the  lapse  of  time  ;  as,  he  grew 
fat  as  he  aged;  wine  ages;  an  incandescent  lamp  ages 
(i.  e.,  decreases  in  candle  power)  ;  the  iron  core  of  a  trans¬ 
former  ages  (i.  e.,  changes  slowly  in  hysteretic  quality). 

They  live  one  hundred  and  thirty  vears,  and  never  age  for  all 
that.  Holland. 

I  am  aging ;  that  is,  I  have  a  whitish,  or  rather  a  light-colored, 
hair  here  and  there.  Land  or. 

age,  v.  t.  1.  To  cause  to  age,  or  grow  old;  to  impart  the 
characteristics  of  age  to  ;  as,  grief  ages  us  ;  hence,  to  ripen 
or  mature  for  use,  as  wine,  potter’s  clay,  etc. 

2.  Specif.:  Dyeing.  To  treat  (mordanted  or  dyed  material) 
by  hanging  for  some  time  in  warm  moist  air  or  (more 
rapidly)  by  the  use  of  steam,  thereby  inducing  certain 
chemical  changes. 

-age  (-aj ;  124).  [F.  -age,  fr.  L.  -aticum.]  A  suffix  used  to 

form  nouns  denoting  :  a  Something  in  the  relationship  of 
appurtenance,  function,  or  the  like,  and  esp.  the  collec¬ 
tion,  aggregate,  or  sum  total  of  things  in,  or  arising  from, 
such  relationship  ;  as  in  prisrrpe,  pontage,  postage,  aver  age, 
scutage,  breakage,  slirinktf^,  leakage,  mileage,  etc.  b  Act 
or  process  ;  as  in  passive,  plunderage,  inarriaye,  etc. 
C  State,  condition,  rank,  dignity,  or  the  like  ;  as  in  pupilaye, 
pastorale,  baronage,  etc. 

aged  (see  undereach  def.  In  compounds,  ajd),  a.  1.  That 
has  grown  (more  or  less)  old.  Specif.  :  a  (a'j&d;  -jTd)  Old  ; 
having  lived  long  ;  of  an  advanced  age  ;  as,  an  aged  man ;  an 
agedoAk.  b  (a'jSd;  -jTd )  Phys.Geog.  Well  advanced  toward 
reduction  to  base  level ;  —  said  of  topography  and  topo¬ 
graphic  features,  c  (ajd)  Of  a  horse,  of  the  age  of  seven, 
eight,  or  nine  years  or  more,  as  shown  by  the  teeth;  specif., 
Horse  Racing,  more  than  six  years  old.  Cf.  of  age  b. 


under  age.  d  (ajd  ;  a'jSd;  -jTd)  Having  a  certain  age;  at 
the  age  of  ;  having  lived  ;  as,  a  man  aged  forty  years. 

2.  (a'jSd;  -jTd)  Belonging  to  old  age.  “  Shorten  up  their 

sinews  with  aged  cramps.”  Shak. 

Syn.  — Aged,  old,  elderly  come  into  comparison  as  re¬ 
ferring  to  persons  (see  old).  Old  applies  to  one  who  is  far 
advanced  in  years  ;  as,  “  a  man  old,  wrinkled,  faded,  with¬ 
ered  ”  (Shak.).  Aged  implies  extreme  old  a^e  ;  as,  “The 
aged  creature  came,  shuffling  along  with  ivory-headed 
wand  ”  (Keats).  One  is  elderly  who  has  passed  the  prime 
of  life  ;  as,  “  When  you  see  me  again  I  shall  be  an  old  man 

—  that  was  a  slip,  I  meant  to  say  ‘  elderly  ’  ”  (Lowell). 

—  a'ged-ly  (a'jSd-lT  ;  -jTd-lT),  adv.  —  a'ged  ness,  n. 
age'less  (aj'ISs),  a.  Without  old  age  or  limits  of  duration ; 

as,  fountains  of  ageless  youth. 

a'gen-cy  (a'jen-sT),  n.  ;  pi.  -cies  (-sTz).  [LL.  agentia,  fr.  L. 
a  yens,  agentis,  See  agent.]  1.  Faculty  or  state  of  acting 
or  of  exerting  power;  action;  instrumentality. 

The  superintendence  and  agency  of  Providence.  Woodward. 
2  Office  of  an  agent,  or  factor  ;  relation  between  a  prin¬ 
cipal  and  his  agent;  business  of  one  intrusted  with  the 
concerns  of  another. 

The  scanty  and  gradual  admission  of  agency  in  Roman  law  is  a 
well-known‘chapter  in  the  history  of  that  system.  The  tendency 
of  modern  times  is  towards  the  fullest  recognition  of  the  princi¬ 
ples  proclaimed  in  the  canon  law  ;  “  potest  quis  per  alium  quod 
potest  facere  per  seipsum;  ”  “  qui  facit  per  alium  est  perinde  ac 
si  facit  per  seipsum.”  T.  E.  Holland. 

3.  The  place  of  business  or  district  of  an  agent. 

4.  Specif.,  in  the  United  States,  an  Indian  agency,  or  the 
district  of  a  government  agent  established  in  or  near  an 
Indian  reservation,  to  have  charge  of  its  interests. 

Syn.  —  Action,  operation,  efficiency,  management, 
agency  coupled  with  an  interest,  Law,  an  agency  such  that 
the  agent  nas  a  legal  interest  in  the  subject-matter  of  the 
agency.  Such  an  agency  is  not  subject  to  the  ordinary 
rules  of  revocation  or  termination  of  agencies. 

a-gen'dum  (d-jgn'dfmi),  n. ;  L.  pi. -da  (-da).  [L.,  neut. 

of  the  gerundive  of  agere  to  act.]  1.  A  thing  to  be  done  ; 

—  usually  in  pi.;  specif.,  a  program  of  the  business  to  be 
brought  up  at  a  meeting  ;  as  coll.  pi. ,  a  memorandum  book. 
2.  Eccl.  A  church  service ;  a  ritual  or  liturgy ;  a  matter 
of  practical  duty  as  distinguished  from  credenda ,  doctrines 
to  be  believed; —  usually  pi.  or  coll.  pi. 

A  ge'nor  (d-je'n5r),  n.  [L.,  fr.  Gr.  ’A y^wp.]  Gr.  Myth. 
One  of  the  bravest  of  the  Trojan  warriors,  the  son  of  An- 
tenor.  He  rescued  Hector  from  Ajax, 
a'gent  (a'jent),  a.  [L.  agens,  agentis ,  p.  pr.  of  agere  to 
act ;  akin  to  Gr.  ayeiv  to  lead,  Icel.  alca  to  drive,  Skr.  aj. 
Cf.  acre.]  Acting;  —  opposed  to  patient ,  or  sustaining 
action.  Archaic.  “  The  body  agent.”  Bacon. 

Inasmuch  as  the  soul  is  present  there  will  be  power  not  confi¬ 
dent  but  agent.  Emerson. 

agent  intellect.  [A  trans.  of  L.  intellectus  agens ,  trans.  of 
Gr.  vov?  7roiTjrtK09.]  Philos.  See  nous. 
a'gent,  n.  1.  One  who  exerts  power,  or  has  the  power  to 
act;  that  which  manifests  activity;  an  actor;  an  active 
being  or  quality. 

Heaven  made  us  agents,  free  to  good  or  ill.  Dryden. 
The  elements  which  are  paid  to  compose  it  may  be  considered 
ns  the  mere  agents  of  its  production:  the  conditions  on  which  it 
depends,  the  facts  which  make  up  its  cause.  J.  S.  Mill. 

2  One  who  acts  for,  or  in  the  place  of,  another,  by  au¬ 
thority  from  him ;  one  intrusted  with  the  business  of  an¬ 
other  ;  a  substitute  ;  a  deputy.  An  agent's  authority  may 
be  given  to  him  prior  to  his  act,  or  by  due  ratification  after 
it,  or  it  may  be  implied  by  law  (as  in  the  case  of  wife  or 
children  purchasing  necessaries,  they  being  then  some¬ 
times  called  agents  of  necessity).  The  term  agent  in  its 
broadest  sense  includes  any  person  acting  for  another  by 
his  authority.  In  law  the  terms  attoi'iiey  and  servant  are 
sometimes  used  in  a  sense  nearly  as  broad  as  that  of  agent ; 
but  servant  usually  implies  one  who  works  under  the  di¬ 
rect  employment  and  control  of  the  principal,  wdiile  agent , 
except  in  torts,  implies  one  wrho  is  intrusted  with  more  or 
less  discretion.  Agents  are  called  general  when  their  au¬ 
thority  is  defined  by  the  character  of  their  business,  as  in 
the  case  of  factors,  shipmasters,  consignees,  etc. ;  and 
special  when  their  authority  is  expressly  limited. 

3-  An  active  power  or  cause  ;  that  which  has  the  power  to 
produce  an  effect ;  as,  a  physical,  chemical,  or  medicinal 
agent ;  heat  is  a  powerful  agent. 
a'ger  (a'jer),  n.  One  that  ages  ;  specif.,  Dyeing,  an  appa¬ 
ratus  for  aging  material  with  steam.  See  age,  v.  t. 

II  a'ger  (a'jer),  n.  [L.]  Land;  as  in:  a'ger  pu'bll-CU8 
(pub'lT-kws),  Roman  Hist.,  the  public  lands,  which  were 
acquired  by  conquest  in  war.  Much  of  such  land  was 
leased  on  a  long  or  perpetual  lease,  like  the  private  emphy¬ 
teusis,  for  a  rent  called  vectigal,  and  was  then  called  a'ger 
vecti-ga'lis  (vgk'tl-ga'lTs). 

A-ger'a-tum  (d-jgr'a-twm ;  Sj'er-a'tum),  n.  [NL.,  fr. 
Gr.  ayr/paroy  a  sort  of  plant ;  a-  not  -f  yrjpas  old  age.] 

1.  Bot.  A  large  genus  of  tropical  American  asteraceous 
plants.  They  have  opposite  leaves  and  small  heads  of  blue 
or  white  flowers  in  terminal  chines. 

2.  [1.  c.~\  (pron.  commonly  Sj'er-a'tt/m)  Hort.  a  Any  plant 
of  this  genus,  esp.  -4.  conyzoides ,  the  garden  ageratum. 
b  Any  of  several  blue-flowered  species  of  Eupatorium  or 
Conoclinium. 

a-geu'si-a  (a-gu'sT-d),  n.  [NL. ;  a-  not  -f-  Gr.  yevat 9  taste.] 
Med.  Absence  or  impairment  of  the  sense  of  taste. 


name.  F.  Agathe  (A'git') ;  It. 

Agata  (a'gii-ta)  ;  Pg.  Agatha 
(a'ga-tii)  :  G.  Agathe  (ii-gii't?). 
Agatha.  Saint.  A  saint  of  the 
Homan  Cntholie  Church,  said  to 
have  been  a  beautiful  rich  Si¬ 
cilian  virgin  who  rejected  the 
suit  of  the  consul  Quintianus 
(.'{(1  century  a.  i».)  and  suffered 
martyrdom.  She  is  patroness  of 
Malta.  Her  feast  day  is  Feh.  5. 
Ag'a-thau'mas  (ag'G-thfi'mdg), 
«.  [NL.. irreg. fr. Gr. dya0O9 good 
4-  Oav pa  a  marvel.]  Paleon. 
Syn.  of  Triceratops. 

Ag'a-thin  (ftg'd-thYn),  n. 
Pharm.  A  crystalline  derivative 
of  salicylic  acid,  used  to  relieve 
neuralgia  and  rheumatism. 
Ag'a-this  (-thYs),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr. 
aya0i9  a  ball  of  thread.]  Bot. 
Syn.  of  Dammara 
ag'a-thlsm  (-thYz’m),  n.  [Gr. 
ayaOo 9  good.]  Metaph%  The 
doctrine  that  all  things  tend 
toward  ultimate  good,  although 
perhaps  not  on  the  best  of  all 
possible  roads  toward  it:  —  dis¬ 


tinguished  from  optimism. — 

ag'a-thist  (fig'A-thYst),  n. 
ag  a-tho-dae'monc-tho-de'mtfn), 
n.  Also  ag  a-tho-de'mon.  [Gr. 
ayadoSaifxojv  ;  ayados  good  4- 
6a£fiii)V  spirit,  demon.]  Gr. 
Rehg.  A  good  genius  to  whom 
a  cup  of  pure  wine  was  drunk  at 
the  end  of  a  dinner;  also,  an 
earth  spirit  associated  with  sub¬ 
terranean  riches  and  represented 
as  a  serpent.  Also  written  ag'a- 
thoa  dae'mon  (ordai'mon)  fol¬ 
lowing  the  better  Greek  usage.  — 
ag  a-tho-dae-mon'ic  (-dt*-m?>n'- 
Yk),  a. 

ag  a-tho-kak  o-log  ' i-cal  ( -k  fl k /- 
0-lBj'Y-kal),  a.  [Gr.  ayaQos 
good  4-  *aK09  bad  4-  - logical .] 
Composed  of  or  pertaining  to 
good  and  bad.  Rare. 
ag  a-thol'o-gv  (Hg  d-th81'o-jY), 
n.  [Gr.  ayaOo?  good  4 --logy.] 
Ethics.  The  science  or  doctrine 
of  the  good. 

Ag/a-thos'ma  (-thfiz'mdl,  ». 
[NL.;  Gr.  aya0O9  good  4-  607x77 
smell.]  Slrn.  of  Hartogia  a. 


ag'a^tif'er-oua  (-tYf'5r-M8),  a. 

See  -FKROl'S  ;  AGATE, 
ag'a-ti-form'  (fig'd-tY-ffirm  ),  a. 
See  -form  ;  auate. 
ag'at-ine  (-tYn  ;  -tin),  a.  Pert, 
to  or  like  agate.  [Agatelike.  | 
ag'at-oid,  a.  [agate  4-  -oh /.]| 
ag'at-y  (-d-tY),  a.  Like  or  con¬ 
taining  agate, 
a-ga'a.  Var.  of  agao. 

a  gauche'  (a  gfish').  [F.l  To 
or  on  the  lelt  (side) ;  to  the  left, 
a-ga'vose  (d-ga'vfis),  n.  Chew. 
A  sugar,  Ci-.H-ioOp,  obtained 
from  the  stalks  of  the  century 
plant  (Agave  americana). 
Ag'a-wam  (Hg'd-wom),  ri.  a  An 
American  red  grape,  b  A  vari¬ 
ety  of  blackberry. 

a-gay'  <a-gT'),  n.  [Tag.]  Any 
eupnorbiaceous  plant  of  the 
genus  Phyllanthus.  Phtl.  1. 
a-gaze',  ad v.  Sr  n •  Gazing, 
a-gazed'  (d-gazd'),  p.  p.  [Only 
in  p.  p.  ;  nnother  spelling  for 
a  oh  ant.]  Gazing  with  astonish¬ 
ment:  amazed.  0*>s.  Shak. 
a.  g.  b.  Ahhr.  A  good  brand,  or 
any  good  brand. 


A-g-dis'tiB  (&g-dis'tls),  n.  [Gr. 

’Ay6i0Tt9.J  Great  Mother, 
a-gee'  (d-ie^), adv.  [0-4-  gee,  v.] 
Scot.  V  Dial.  Eng.  1.  Off  the 
straight  line;  awry. 

2.  Of  a  door,  ajar.' 

A'gee  (a'ge  ;  a'j§).  Bib. 
agein.  +  again. 
ageines.  4*  against. 
age'ing.  Var.  of  aging. 
ageing.  against. 

Ag  e-la 'ins  ( &  j'*  - 1  a'y  u  s),  71. 
[NL.,  fr.  Gr.  ayeAai09  grega¬ 
rious.]  Zool.  The  genus  of  Icte- 
ridffi  including  the  red- winged 
blackbirds. 

ag' e-last  (fij'f-l&at),  n.  [Gr. 
ave'Aa0TO9  not  laughing.]  One 
who  never  laughs.  Rare.  —  ag'- 
a-las'tic,  a.  Sr  n.  Rare. 
Agelena.  Agelenidae.  Incorrect 
vars.  of  Agalena,  Agalenid.-e. 
age  -long  ,  a.  Long  us  an  age. 
agelt.  +  a  guilt. 
agen.  +  own. 

a-gen'.  Var.  of  again.  Archaic. 
A-ge'na  (d-ie'nd),  n.  See  star 
a'gend  (a'jt-nd;  d-jfnd'),  n.  = 

AGENDUM.  Ohs. 


agenes.  4*  against. 
ag  e-ne'8i-a  (ftj't-ne'sY-d),  n. 
[NL.]  Physiol.  =  agenesis. 
ag  e-nes'ic  (-nrs'Yk),  a.  Phys¬ 
iol.  Impotent;  sterile. 
a-gen'e-8i8  (d-jgn'P-sYs),  71.  [Gr. 
a-  not  4-  yeVe0i9  birth.]  Phys¬ 
iol.  a  Imperfect  development, 
or  absence  of  development,  b 
Impotence:  sterility  :_airennesi8. 
ag  en-ne'sia  (fij  /-ne'sYs),  n. 
[NL.;  Gr.  a-  not  4-  yervrjai^  an 
engendering.]  Physiol.  Impo¬ 
tence;  sterility.  —  ag'en-net'lc 
(-nPt'Yk),  a. 

||  £  ge-noux'  (£  zh?-noo').  [F.] 
On  tne  knees;  kneeling, 
agena.  4*  against. 
a'gent.  r.  t.  To  do  or  carry  out 
as  agent.  Obs.  or  Scot. 

a  gent'  de  change'  (£  zhaN' 
d?  snaNzh').  [F.]  A  member  of 
the  hoard  of  licensed  brokers 
who  form  the  official  bourse,  or 
stock  exchange,  in  France  and 
some  other  European  countries, 
a'gent-esg.  n.  See  -ess. 
a-gen'tial  (a-jpn'shdl),  a.  Of  or 
pert,  to  an  agent  or  agency. 


a'gent-ghip,  n.  See-sHii*. 
a-ge  o-met'ri-cal  ( ft-je'o-mft'rt- 
kdl),  a.  Not  geometrical.  Rare. 
f|  a'ge  quod  a'gig.  [L.]Do  what 
you  are  doing;  do  the  business 
you  have  in  hand.  [ U.  5.1 
a'ger(a'gf*r),7/.  1 11  it.  for  aguk.| 
ag  e-ra'si-a  (hj'f-ra'sY-^),  n. 
[NL.,  fr.  Gr.  ayrjpaaia  eternal 
youth.]  Quality  of  not  aging  or 
appearing  aged  ;  green  old  age. 
agerdows.  ^  aigre-doux. 
a-ges'se,  v.  i.  [a-,2  -h  guess.]  To 
guess;  anticipate.  Obs. 
agest.  4*  agast. 
a-geus'ti-a  (d-g  Q  s't  Y  -  a),  n. 
[NL.;  a- not  4-  Gr.  yeueaflai  to 
taste.]  Med.  =  ageusia. 
agew.  4*  ague. 
ageyn.  4*  again. 
ag-ga'da,  ag-ga'dah,  ag-gad'ic, 
etc.  Vars.  of  haggada,  hagga- 
dah,  etc. 

aggat.  4*  agate. 
ag  ge-la'tion  (fij'c-la'shtfn),  n. 
[L.  ad  4-  gelare  to  freeze.]  A 

I  freezing  or  congealing.  Obs.  if  R. 
ag-gen'er-ate  (d-jcn'fr-at),  r.  t. 

I  [L.  aggenerare.]  To  beget  or 


ale,  senate,  c&re,  am,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofa ;  eve,  event,  find,  recent,  maker;  Ice,  Ill;  old,  6bey,  orb,  add,  s6ft,  connect ;  use,  unite,  urn,  up,  circus,  menu  ; 

IL  Foreign  Word,  i  Obsolete  Variant  of.  +  combined  with.  —  equals. 
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ag'ger  (Sj'er),  n.  [L.]  Antiq.  1.  An  earthwork  ;  esp.:  a 
A  mound;  a  rampart  or  raised  work,  b  A  military  or  public 
road,  —  commoidy  raised  by  embankments. 
ag-glom'er-ate(a-gl5m'er-at),c.  t.  <Sc  i.;  ao-glom'ek-at'ed 
(-at'Sd) ;  ao-glom'er-at'ino  (-aVIng).  [L.  agglomerate , 
p.  p.  of  agglomerate  ;  ad  -f-  glomerate  to  form  into  a  ball. 
See  glomerate.]  To  wind  or  collect  into  a  ball ;  hence,  to 
gather  into  a  mass  or  anything  like  a  mass ;  to  cluster  ;  mass. 

Where  he  builds  the  agglomerated  pile.  Cowper. 
ag-glom'er-ate  (-at)  1  a.  Collected  into  a  ball,  heap, 

ag-glom'er-at'ed  (-at'Sd)  |  or  mass;  specif.,  Boh,  collected 
into  a  mass  but  not  coherent,  as  a  head  of  flowers, 
ag-glom'  er-ate  (-at),  n.  X.  A  collection  or  mass. 

2.  Geol.  A  mass  of  angular  volcanic  fragments  united  hap¬ 
hazard,  without  distinction  of  size  or  shape  ;  — distinguished 
from  conglomerate. 

Syn.— Agglomerate,  agglomeration,  conglomerate,  con¬ 
glomeration.  As  general  terms,  agglomerate  (more  fre¬ 
quently  agglomeration)  suggests  a  massing  by  loose  juxta¬ 
position  with  little  or  no  implication  regarding  the  objects 
massed  (cf.  aggregate)  ;  conglomerate  (or  conglomeration) 
usually  connotes  a  certain  incongruity  or  heterogeneous¬ 
ness  among  the  objects  heaped  together.  Cf.  adhere. 
ag-glom  er  a'tlon  (-a'shfin),  n.  [Cf.  F.  agglomeration .] 

1.  Act  or  process  of  agglomerating;  a  heaping  together. 

An  excessive  agglomeration  of  turrets.  Warton 

2.  State  of  being  collected  in  a  mass. 

3 .  A  mass  of  agglomerated  things  or  stuff  ;  clump  ;  cluster. 
Syn.  —  See  agglomerate. 

ag-glom'er-a-tive  (d-gl5m'er-u-tTv),  a.  Having  a  tendency 
to  gather  together,  or  to  make  into  collections. 

laylor  is  eminently  discursive,  accumulative,  and  (to  use  one 
of  his  own  words)  ayylomevative.  Coleridge. 

ag-glu'ti  -nant  (tt-gloo'tT-nant),  a.  [L.  agglutinans ,  p.  pr.] 
Uniting,  as  glue ;  causing,  or  tending  to  cause,  adhesion. 
—  n.  Any  viscous  substance  that  causes  objects  to  adhere, 
ag  glu'tl-nate  (-nat),  v.  t. ;  ag-glu'ti-nat/ed  (-nat'Sd) ; 
ag-glu'ti-nat'ing  (-nat/Tng).  [L.  agglutinatusy  p.  p.  of 
agglutinare  to  glue  to  a  thing  ;  ad  -f-  glutinare  to  glue  ; 
y/ide?iglue.  See  glue.]  1.  To  unite,  or  cause  to  adhere,  as 
with  glue  or  other  viscous  substance  ;  to  unite  by  adhesion. 

2.  To  form  (words  or  discourse)  by  agglutination. 

This  brings  us  to  the  agglutinating  state  of  language,  in  which 
sentences  are  built  up  of  words  united  to  formal"  parts,  prefixes, 
suffixes,  or  infixes,  which  denote  the  relationship  of  each  to  the 
other  members  of  the  phrase.  Census  of  India ,  l'JOl. 

3.  Bacterid.  To  cause  to  undergo  agglutination. 

ag  glu'ti-nate  (-nat),  a.  [See  agglutinate,  v.]  1.  United 
with  glue  or  as  with  glue  ;  cemented  together  ;  —  in  Bot. 
said  of  the  pollen  masses  of  orchids,  milkweeds,  etc. 

2.  Philol.  Consisting  of  agglutinative  words  or  elements  ; 
formed  or  marked  by  agglutination. 

3.  Zool.  =  OBTECTEI),  2. 

ag-glu  ti  na'tion  (-na'shfin),  n.  1.  Act  or  process  of  agglu¬ 
tinating,  or  state  of  being  agglutinated. 

2.  Med.  The  process  of  union  in  the  healing  of  wounds. 

3.  That  which  is  composed  of  agglutinated  parts. 

4.  Philol.  A  combination  or  running  together  of  primitive 
words  into  compounds,  in  which  the  form  and  meaning  of 
the  constituent  parts  undergo  little  or  no  change.  See 

AGGLUTINATIVE  LANGUAGES. 


5.  Bacterial.  <£•  Physiol.  Chem.  A  process  by  which  cells 
distributed  in  a  liquid  collect  into  clumps  or  floccules  and 
subside  (losing  at  the  same  time  their  motility  if  they  are 
ciliated  organisms).  It  is  supposed  to  be  brought  about 
by  the  agency  of  specific  substances  called  agglutinins , 
the  molecules  of  which  unite  themselves  to  the  cells.  See 
side-chain  theory.  Agglutination  may  be  observed  when 
a  bacterial  culture  is  treated  with  serum  immunized 
against  the  particular  organism.  It  is  variously  utilized 
in  diagnosis.  See  W idal’s  test. 
ag-glu'ti-na-tive  (d-gloc/tl-na-tTv  ;  243),  a.  1.  Of,  per¬ 
taining  to,  or  tending  to  cause,  agglutination  ;  adhesive. 

2.  Philol.  Formed  or  characterized  by  agglutination,  as  a 
language  or  a  compound. 

agglutinative  languages,  languages  in  which  the  root  or 
its  derivative  is  modified  by  the  joining  to  it  of  secondary 
roots  which  gradually  lose  their  original  independence 
and  resolve  into  mere  prefixes,  suffixes,  infixes,  etc.  The 
words  often  become  very  long,  taking  into  themselves  the 
various  relations  otherwise  expressed  by  noun  and  pro¬ 
noun,  adjective,  adverb,  etc.  In  agglutination,  as  in  in¬ 
flection,  pronouns  are  united  to  verbs  to  form  the  conju¬ 
gation,  prepositions  to  substantives  to  form  the  declen¬ 
sion  ;  but  agglutination  is  distinguished  from  inflection 
in  that  conjugations  and  declensions  are  still  naturally 
analyzed  into  their  component  parts,  the  pronominal  and 
prepositional  adjuncts  being  felt  as  distinct  from  the 
root.  The  true  test  of  agglutination  is  thus  the  power  of 
the  particles  which  serve  as  prefixes,  suffixes,  etc.,  to 
shift  trtieir  position  and  transfer  their  significance.  In 
different  languages  agglutination  varies  from  such  simple 
types  of  formation  as  the  English  man-/y,  man-//-ness, 
man-ful-///,  to  the  complexity  of  Turkish  and  Santali.  In 
the  latter  language,  for  example,  on  the  root  dal,  “  strike,” 
is  formed  aal-ocho-akan-tafien-lae-t ifl-a-e,  “  lie,  who  be¬ 
longs  to  him  who  belongs  to  me,  will  continue  letting  him¬ 
self  be  struck  ”  while  if  the  infix  pa  is  inserted  in  the  root, 
forming  dapal ,  the  sense  is  made  reciprocal,  the  person  who 
is  struck,  striking  back.  (Cf.  inflectional  languages.) 
The  chief  families  of  this  type  are:  the  Ural-Altaic, 
Dra^ido-Munda,  Malayo-Polynesian,  Bantu,  most,  or 
possibly  all,  of  the  Hamitic  languages  (see  the  terms). 
Other  agglutinative  tongues  include :  Ainu  ;  Japanese  and 
Korean,  with  RiuKiu,  or  Liukiu  ;  languages  of  the  Cauca¬ 
sus  such  as  Circassian,  Georgian,  Lezghian  ;  Basque  with 
the  extinct  Iberian,  and  possibly  sucn  extinct  tongues  as 
Etruscan  and  Pictish ;  tlie  languages  of  the  Soudanese 
Negroes ;  Hottentot  and  Bushman ;  Negrito  languages, 
Andamanese,,  Papuan,  etc.;  native  Australian  dialects 
and  Tasmanian.  Some  of  the  languages  of  these  groups 
have  either  reached  the  inflectional  stage  or  show  charac¬ 
teristics  of  inflection.  Such  are  the  Hamitic.  possibly  allied 
to  the  Semitic  languages;  Japanese;  ana  Finnish,  “as 
good  a  type  as  any  of  a  fully  developed  inflectional  lan¬ 
guage  ”  (//.  Sweet).  The  poiyaynthetic  division  of  the  ag¬ 
glutinative  languages  is  characterized  by  syncope,  or  ellip- 


generate  in  addition.  Obs.  —  ag- 
gen  er  a'tion  (-a'shwn),  n.  Obs. 
ag'ger-ate  (Si'Pr-at),  v.  t.  IL. 
aggerare.  1  To  heap  up.  R.  — 
ag  ger-a'tion  (-§'sh«n),  n.  R. 
ag  ger-o ae'  ( a j  Sr-fis';  fij'er-Os'), 
a.  In  heaps;  full  of  heaps. 
ag-geat'Oi-jFst'),  v.  t.  [L.  agges- 
tus,  p.  n.  of  aggerere  to  neap 
up-1  To  heap  up.  Obs.  —  ag-gea  - 
tion  (-j  s'ehvin),  n.  Obs. 
aggefc.  +  ao  ate. 

Ag-ge'ua  (tt-ge'us).  Bib. 


Ag'gi  (ftg'T ).  !>.  Bib. 
agglet.  agglette.  4*  aglet. 
ag-glom  er-at'ic,  a.  Geol.  Of 
agglomerate  nature, 
ag-glom 'er-a/ tor,  n.  One  who 
agglomerates.  Rare. 
agglot.  f  AGLET, 
ag-glu'ti-na-ble  OX-gloo'tT-mi- 
1)3 ),  a.  Capable  of  being  aggluti¬ 
nated.  —  ag-glu  ti-na-bil'i-ty.  n. 
ag-glu 'ti-na'tion-iat.  n.  See  -ist. 
ag-glu'ti-na-tiv.  Agglutinative. 
Ret.  So. 


sis  of  syllables  m  phrasing,  and  by  the  incorporation  of 
nouns  and  pronouns  to  the  verb  so  that  one  word  frequent¬ 
ly  forms  a  whole  proposition.  “  Polyayntheaiam  or  incapaula- 
tion  may  be  defined  as  the  fusion  of  the  several  parts  of 
a  sentence  into  a  single  word,  the  single  words  compos¬ 
ing  it  being  reduced  to  their  simplest  elements  ”  (Sayce). 
Tlius.  in  Cherokee,  nad-hol-i-nin  means  “  bring  us  the 
boat.”  from  naten,  u  to  bring,”  amokhol ,  “  boat, ’Zand  nin, 
“  us.  ’  The  polysynthetic  languages  comprise  the  Eski- 
mauan  and  most  of  the  American  Indian  languages.  They 
are  also  called  incorporating  languages  by  many  writers,  but 
by  others  these  two  types  are  carefully  distinguished.  “  In¬ 
corporation  is  purely  formal ;  polysynthesism  is  phonetic. 
Incorporation  joins  to  the  radical  a  greater  or  less  number 
of  formal  derivative  elements;  polysynthesism  is  a  simple 
contraction,  an  abbreviation,  a  aemi-fusion  of  already 
formal  words  accidentally  juxtaposed  ”  (J alien  Vinson , 
trans.).  Other  writers,  again,  make  polysynthesism  the 
broader  term.  “The  important  distinctions  between 
poiyaynthetlc  on  the  one  hand  and  oligo-  or  monoayn- 
thetic  on  the  other  runs  through' all  agglutinative  and  in¬ 
flectional  languages”  (//.  Sweet).  Some  writers  prefer  the 
term  holophraatic  in  the  above  sense  to  poly synthetic.  “  All 
American  languages  are  agglutinative,  or  holophrastic , 
but  they  should  not  be  called  polysynthetic  or  incorpora- 
tive  or  inflectional  ”  ( Encyc .  Brit.). 

ag-glu'ti- nin  (fi-gloo'tl-nfn),  n.  Physiol.  Chem.  Any  of  a 
class  of  substances,  apparently  proteids,  occurring  in  animal 
organisms,  and  producing  agglutination  (which  see,  def.  5). 
ag  gra-da'tion  (Sg'rd-da'shftn ),  n.  [ay-  =  ad-  to  -j- grada¬ 
tion.']  Phys.  Geog.  A  modification  of,  or  the  process  of 
modifying,  the  earth’s  surface  in  the  direction  of  uniform¬ 
ity  of  grade,  or  slope,  by  deposition, 
ag  grade' (a-grad'),  r.  t.  ;  AG-GRAD'ED(-grad'Sd);  ag-grai/- 
ing  (-Tug).  Phys.  Geog.  To  bring,  or  tend  to  bring,  to  a 
uniform  grade,  or  slope,  by  addition  of  material ;  as,  streams 
aggrade  their  beds  by  depositing  sediment, 
ag'gran-dlze  (Sg'ran-diz),  v.  t.  ;  ag'gran-dized  (-dizd) ; 
ag'gran-diz'ing  (-diz'tug).  [F.  agrandir  ;  a  (L.  ad)  -f- 
grandir  to  increase,  L.  grandire ,  fr.  grandis  great.  See 
grand  ;  cf.  finish.]  1.  To  make  great ;  to  enlarge  ;  in¬ 
crease  ;  as,  to  aggrandize  conceptions,  authority,  distress. 
2-  To  make  great  or  greater  in  power,  rank,  honor,  or 
wealth  ;  —  applied  to  persons,  countries,  etc. 

Ilia  scheme  lor  aggrandizing  his  Bon  Prescott . 

3.  To  make  appear  great  or  greater  ;  to  exalt.  Lamb. 
Syn.  — Augment,  exalt,  promote,  advance, 
ag'gran-dlze,  v.  i.  To  increase  or  become  great.  Obs. 
ag-gran'dlze-ment  (d-grXn'diz-m2nt  ;  277),  n.  [Cf.  F. 
agrandissement.]  Act  or  result  of  aggrandizing  ;  state  of 
being  aggrandized  ;  exaltation  ;  enlargement ;  as,  the  em¬ 
peror  seeks  only  the  aggrandizement  of  his  own  family. 
Syn. —  Augmentation,  promotion,  preferment, 
ag'gra-vate  (5g'rd-vat),  v.  t.;  ag'gra-vat'ed  (-vat'Sd);  ag'- 
gra-vat'ing  (-tug).  [L.  aggravatus,  p.  p.  of  aggravate  ;  ad 

-f-  gravare  to  burden,  akin  to  gravis  heavy.  Cf.  aggrieve.] 

1.  To  make  heavy  or  heavier  ;  to  add  to  ;  to  increase ;  also, 
to  load  ;  burden.  Obs.  “  To  agtp'avale  thy  store.”  Shah. 

A  great  grief  aggrarateth  the  heart  that  suffers  it-  Young. 

2.  To  make  worse,  or  more  severe  ;  to  render  less  toler¬ 

able  or  less  excusable ;  to  make  more  offensive ;  to  en¬ 
hance;  intensify.  “  To  aggravate  my  woes.”  Pope. 

To  aggravate  the  horrors  of  the  scene.  Prescott. 
The  defense  made  by  the  prisoner's  counsel  did  ruther  aggra¬ 
vate  than  extenuate  his  crime.  Addison. 

3.  Law.  To  bring  as  a  charge  or  accusation.  Obs. 

4.  To  give  coloring  to  in  description  ;  to  exaggerate  ;  as, 

to  aggravate  circumstances.  Paley. 

5.  To  exasperate  ;  provoke  ;  irritate.  Colloq. 

If  both  were  to  aggravate  her  parents,  as  my  brother  and  sister 
do  mine  *  Richardson. 

Syn.  — Heighten,  increase,  magnify.  See  intensify. 
aggravated  assault,  Law ,  an  assault  regarded  as  more 
heinous  than  a  common  assault  ;  such  as:  a  An  assault 
combining  an  intent  to  commit  a  crime  other  than  that 
involved  in  the  mere  assault  itself,  as  in  an  assault  with 
intent  to  kill,  b  Any  of  various  assaults  defined  to  be  ag¬ 
gravated  assaults  by  statute,  as  one  committed  with  a  deadly 
weapon,  one  intended  to  inflict  bodily  injury  without  prov¬ 
ocation,  one  the  commissiou  of  which  inflicts  disgrace  upon 
the  person  assaulted,  as  when  made  with  a  whip  or  accom¬ 
panied  by  indecent  conduct,  etc. 

ag'gra-vat  ing  (-vat'Tng),  p.  a.  That  aggravates  ;  specif. : 
a  Making  worse  or  more  heinous;  as,  aggravating  circum¬ 
stances.  b  Exasperating  ;  provoking ;  irritating.  Colloq. 

A  thing  at  once  ridiculous  and  aggravating.  J.  Ingelow. 
Its  grievances  had  become  so  numerous  and  aggravating,  that 
it  was  preferable  to  repel  than  endure  them.  Irving 

ag  gra  va'tlon  (-va'shftn),  n.  [LL.  aggravatio :  cf.  F. 
aggravation.]  1.  Act  of  aggravating,  or  state  of  being  ag¬ 
gravated;  specif.,  act  of  making  worse  ;  —  used  of  evils,  nat¬ 
ural  or  moral;  act  of  increasing  iu  severity  or  heinousness. 

2.  R.  C.  Canon  Law.  A  censure  threatening  excommuni¬ 
cation  after  three  admonitions. 

3.  Exaggerated  representation. 

By  a  little  aggravation  of  the  features  changed  it  into  the 
Saracen’s  head.  Addison. 

4.  An  extrinsic  circumstance  or  accident  which  increases 


the  guilt  of  a  crime  or  the  misery  of  a  calamity. 

5  Provocation  ;  irritation.  Colloq.  Dickens. 

ag'gra-va-tive  (2g'm-va-tTv),  a.  Tending  to  aggravate. 
—  n.  That  which  aggravates. 

ag'gre-gant  (Sg're-grtnt),  n.  [L.  aggregnns ,  p.  pr.]  Logic. 
A  term  or  proposition  entering  into  an  aggregate, 
ag'gre  gate  (-gat),  v.  t.  ;  ag'gre-gat'ed  (-gat'Sd) ;  ag'gre- 
gat'ing.  [L.  aggregatus ,  p.  p.  of  aggregare  to  lead  to  a 
flock  or  herd  ;  ad  -j-  gregare  to  collect  into  a  flock,  grex 
flock,  herd.  See  gregarious.]  1.  To  bring  together;  to 
collect  or  unite  into  a  mass  or  sum.  “  The  aggregated 
soil.”  Milton. 

2.  To  add  or  imite,  as  a  person  to  an  association. 

It  is  many  times  hard  to  discern,  to  which  of  the  two  sorts,  the 
good  or  the  bud,  a  man  ought  to  be  aggregated.  Wollaston 

3.  To  amount  in  the  aggregate  to ;  as,  ten  loads,  aggregat¬ 
ing  five  hundred  bushels.  Colloq. 

Syn.  —  Heap  up,  accumulate,  pile,  collect. 


ag-glu'ti-nize,  v.  t.  To  aggluti¬ 
nate.  Rare. 

ag-glu'ti-no-gen'ic,  a.  [agglu¬ 
tinin  +  -gemc.]  Physiol.  Chem. 
Of  or  pertaining  to  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  agglutinins, 
aggment.  +  augment. 
aggot.  +  AGATE, 
ag-grace,  r.  t.  la-  -f  grace .j  To 
favor;  grace-  Obs.  — •  n.  Grace; 
favor.  Obs. 

ag'gran-diz  a-ble  (-dlz'a-b’l),  a. 

See -able.  • 


ag-gra^di-za'tion,  n.  Aggran¬ 
dizement.  Obs. 

ag/’gran-dlz/er  (fig'nin-dlz'^r), 
n.  One  who  aggrandizes, 
ag-grate',  v.t.  [It.  aggra  tare, 
fr.  L.  ad  4-  gratus  pleasing.] 
To  please  ;  also,  to  thank.  Obs 
ag'gra-va-ble  (&g'rd-vd-b3),  a. 
Tending  to  aggravate.  Obs. 
ag'gra-vate,  j>.  a.  [L.  aggra¬ 
vatus, ,  p-  p.)  Obs.  1.  Weighed 
down;  made  gTaver,  as  a  fault. 
2.  Under  ecclesiastical  censure. 


ag'gre-gate  (5g're-gat),  o.  [L.  aggregatus,  p.p.]  1.  Formed 
by  collection  of  particulars  into  a  mass  or  sum  ;  collective. 

The  aggregate  testimony  of  many  hundreds.  Sir  T.  Browne. 

2.  Hence:  a  Anal.  Formed  into  clusters  or  groups  of  lob¬ 
ules;  as,  aggregate  glands,  b  Bot.  Collected  or  clustered 
together  iu  a  dense  mass  or  head  ;  as,  aggregate  flowers. 
C  Geol.  Composed  of  a  mixture  of  substances  separable  by 
mechanical  means,  d  Zool.  United  in  a  more  or  less  solid 
mass  ;  —  said  of  certain  compound  animals.  ^ 
aggregate  corporation.  See  corporation.  \\ 

—  a.  fruit,  Bot .,  a  fruit  consisting  of  a  mass  m  k 
of  achenes,  drupelets,  etc.,  as  that  of  the  but- 
tercup  or  raspberry.  It  differs  from  a  col- 
led  ire  fruit  (which  see)  in  being  developed 
from  the  apocarpous  gynoecium  of  a  single 
flower.  —  a.  path.  Kinematics ,  the  path  that  is  \  V]) 

followed  by  a  given  point  in  a  mechanism, 
considered  as  the  resultant  of  the  movement  JV 

of  all  the  parts  in  the  aggregate ;  thus,  the 
straight  line  that  is  traced  by  a  point  in  one 
of  t lie  links  of  a  parallel  motion  is  an  aggre¬ 
gate  path.  —  a.  whole.  See  whole.  Aggregate 

ag'gre  gate,  n.  1.  A  mass,  assemblage,  or  Fruit  of  Rasp- 
sum  of  particulars  ;  as,  a  house  is  an  aggre-  berr^- 
gate  of  stone,  brickj  timber,  etc.  In  an  aggregate  the  par¬ 
ticulars  are  less  intimately  mixed  than  in  a  compound. 

2.  Geol.  An  aggregate  rock. 

3.  Any  hard  material  for  mixing  in  small  fragments  with 
mortar  to  form  concrete. 

4.  Logic.  A  term  or  proposition  formed  by  aggregation. 

5.  Math.  The  totality  of  all  points  or  numbers  that  sat¬ 
isfy  a  given  condition  ;  as,  the  aggregate  of  rational  num¬ 
bers  ;  —  called  also  class ,  collection ,  manifold ,  mass ,  set.  A 
limiting  point  of  an  aggregate  is  a  point  such  that  within 
any  distance  from  it,  however  small,  are  found  infinitely 
many  points  of  the  aggregate.  If  all  points  of  the  aggre¬ 
gate  are  limiting  points,  it  is  dense.  If,  iu  addition,  all 
limiting  points  are  points  of  the  aggregate,  it  is  perfect. 
Two  aggregates  have  the  same  power  when  they  can  be 
brought  into  one-to-one  correspondence.  An  aggregate 
is  enumerable  when  it  has  the  same  powder  as  that  of  the 
aggregate  of  natural  numbers. 

Syn.  —  Aggregate,  aggregation,  combination,  composite, 
compound  agree  in  denoting  a  union  of  parts  or  individuals. 
Iu  aggregate  the  component  parts  are  usually  thought  of 
as  brought  together  more  or  less  loosely  (see  sum)  ;  so  also 
aggregation,  which  suggests  the  process  of  gathering,  as 
well  as  the  result.  Combination  (see  combination)  im¬ 
plies  a  closer  association  than  aggregate ,  but  not  so  close 
as  composite,  which  in  turn  expresses  a  union  of  parts 
less  intimate  and  organic  than  compound  (cf.  complex, 
mingle).  In  a  compound  the  constituent  elements  are  more 
or  less  completely  merged.  See  collection,  composite, 
agglomerate. 


An  empire  is  the  aggregate  of  many  states  under  one  common 
head  Burke. 

Early  aggregations  ot  men  before  yet  social  observances  ex- 
,8fed.  //.  Spencer. 

He  was  at  once  bold  and  sleek,  eager  and  cold  as  ice  —  an  odd 
combination.  M  Hewlett. 

I  Jacob]  is  the  exact  compound  of  the  timidity  and  gentleness 
of  Isaac,  and  of  the  .  .  .  craftiness  of  his  mother.  Coleridge. 
In  the  aggregate,  collectively  ;  together. 

—  ag'gre-gate  ly,  adv.  —  ag'gre-gate  ness,  n. 

ag  gre-ga'tion  (Xg're-ga'slmn),  n.  [Cf.  LL.  aggregation 
F .  agregation.]  1.  Act  of  aggregating  ;  collection  or  union 
into  a  mass  or  sum  ;  state  of  being  aggregated  ;  a  collec¬ 
tion  of  particulars  ;  an  aggregate. 

Each  genus  is  made  up  by  aggregation  of  species.  Carpenter. 
A  nation  is  not  an  idea  only  of  locul  extent  and  individual  mo¬ 
mentary  aggregation.  Burice. 

2.  Sociol.  A  natural  group  or  body  of  human  beings. 

3.  Plant  Physiol.  The  condition  of  activity  in  the  cells 
composing  the  sensitive  tentacles  on  the  leaf  of  the  sundew 
and  allied  plants,  caused  by  the  stimulus  of  animal  matter. 

4.  Logic.  The  uniting  of  aggregants,  that  is,  terms  or  prop¬ 
ositions,  into  an  aggregate  term  or  proposition  true  of  what¬ 
ever  any  aggregant  is  true  of,  and  false  of  all  of  which  all 
the  aggregants  are  false.  Cf.  composition,  lib 

5.  Potent  Law.  Sometimes,  rather  loosely,  a  thing  or  as¬ 
semblage  which  brings  together  the  action  of  twro  or  more 
parts  or  functions  which  are  availed  of  independently  of  each 
other  and  not  so  as  to  constitute  a  patentable  combination. 
Syn.  —  See  aggregate. 

ag'gre-ga-tlve  (5g're-ga-tTv),  a.  [Cf.  F.  agregatif.] 

1.  Taken  together  ;  tending  to  aggregate  ;  collective. 

2.  Gregarious  ;  social.  Carlyle. 

ag  gress'  (ft-grSs'),  v.  i. ;  ag-gressed'  (-grgst') ;  ag-gress'- 

ing.  [L.  aggressus ,  p.  p.  of  aggredi  to  go  to,  approach  ; 
ad  -f  gradi  to  step,  go,  gradus  step :  cf.  OF.  aggresser. 
See  grade.]  1.  To  go  forward  ;  to  approach.  Obs. 

2.  To  commit  the  first  act  of  hostility  or  offense  ;  to  begin 
a  quarrel  or  controversy  ;  to  make  an  attack  ;  - — with  on. 
ag-gres'sion  (a-grgsh'fin),  n.  [L.  aggressio  :  cf.  F.  agres¬ 
sion.]  A  first  or  unprovoked  attack,  or  act  of  hostility  ; 
the  first  act  of  injury  or  first  act  leading  to  a  war  or  a  con¬ 
troversy  ;  practice  of  encroachment ;  assault ;  —  as,  a  war  of 
aggressioji.  “  Aggressions  of  power.”  Hallam. 

Syn.  — Attack,  invasion,  assault,  encroachment,  injury, 
offense,  intrusion,  provocation. 

ag-gres'sive  (a-grgs'Tv),  a.  [Cf.  F.  agressif.]  Tending  or 
disposed  to  aggress  ;  characterized  by  aggression  ;  making 
assaults;  as,  an  aggressive  policy,  war,  person,  nation. 

No  aggressive  movement  was  made.  Macaulay 

—  ag-gres'sive  ly,  a'fr. —  ag-gres'sive  ness.  n. 
ag-gres'sor  (-er),  w.  [L. :  cf.  F.  agresseur.]  The  one  who 

makes  an  aggression  ;  an  assailant. 

The  insolence  of  the  aggressor  is  usually  proportioned  to  the 
tameness  ot  the  sufferer  Ames. 

ag-griev'ance  (a-grev'ans),  n.  [OF.  agrevance.  See  ag¬ 
grieve.]  1.  Oppression  ;  hardship;  grievance.  Archaic. 
2.  Aggravation.  Obs. 

ag  grieve'  (tf-grev'),  v.  t. ;  ag-grieved'  (-grevd') ;  ag- 
griev'ing.  [ME.  agreven ,  OF.  agrever  (pres,  il  agrieve) ; 
a  (L.  ad)  -f-  grever  to  burden,  injure.  See  grieve  ;  cf. 
aggravate.]  1.  To  give  pain  or  sorrow  to  ;  to  afflict ; 


ag'gra-vat  ing-ly,  adv.  of  ag¬ 
gravating.  See -ly. 
ag'gra-va  tor,  n.  One  who  ag¬ 
gravates. 

aggre.  +  agree. 
ag-eredge'.  4*.  aogreoe. 
ag'gre-ga-ble  (ttg'rP-ga-b’l),  a. 
That  can  be  aggregated.  Obs. 
ag'gre-ga^or,  n.  One  who  ag¬ 
gregates. 

ag-grege'  (d-grPj'),  t*.  t.  5r  t. 
[OF.  agregier ,  (assumed)  LI.. 
adgreviare.  See  aggrieve.] 


To  make  or  grow  heavy  or 
grave  ;  to  aggravate.  Obs 
ag-greaa',  n.  [L.  aggressus.) 
Aggression.  Obs. 
ag-greas',  v.  t.  To  set  upon;  to 
attack.  Rare. 

ag-grea'aion-ist,  n.  See  -ist. 
ap-grea'siv.  Aggressive  Ref. 
bp 

ag'gri  (ftg'rt).  Var  of  agory. 
ag-griev'  Aggrieve  Ref.  Sp. 
ag-grievd'.  Aggrieved.  Ref.  Sp. 
ag  grieve',  v.  i.  To  grieve.  Obs. 


food,  fobt ;  out,  oil ;  chair  ;  go  ;  sing,  iqk  ;  thin ;  nature,  verdure  (250) ;  K  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144) ;  bON ;  yet ;  zh  =  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Guide. 
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AGNUS  SCYTHICUS 


hence,  to  oppress  or  injure  in  one’s  rights  ;  to  bear  heavily 
upon  ;  —  now  commonly  used  in  the  passive,  to  be  aggrieved. 

Aggrieved  by  oppression  and  extortion.  Macaulay. 

2.  To  aggravate.  Ohs. 

ag  grieved'  (d-grevd'),  p.  a.  Troubled  or  distressed  ;  hav¬ 
ing  a  grievance ;  specif.,  Law,  adversely  affected  in  re¬ 
spect  of  legal  rights;  suffering  from  an  infringement  or 
denial  of  legal  rights.  —  ag  griev'ed  ness,  n.  Rare. 
ag  group'  (S-groop'),  v.  t.  it*  /.  [F.  agrouper ;  a  (L.  ad) 
4-  groupe  group.  See  group.]  To  group.  Dryden. 

ag'gri  (Sg'rT),  a.  Designating  a  kind  of  variegated 
glass  beads  of  ancient  manufacture  ;  as,  aggry  beads  are 
found  in  Ashantee  and  Fantee  in  Africa, 
a  ghast'  (d-gast'),  a.  it*  p.  p.  [ME.  agast,  agasted,  p.  p.  of 
agasten  to  terrify,  fr.  AS.  a-  (see  a-,  2)  -j-  gsestan  to  terrify, 
torment:  cf.  Goth,  usgaisjan  to  terrify,  peril,  akin  to  E. 
ghost.]  Terrified  ;  struck  with  amazement ;  showing  signs 
of  terror  or  horror.  — a  ghast'ness,  n.  Rare. 

Aghast  lie  waked  ;  and,  starting  from  his  bed, 

Cold  sweat  in  clammy  drops  his  limbs  o’erspread.  Dryden. 

The  commissioners  read  and  stood  aghast.  Macaulay. 
Syn.  —  See  afraid. 

Ag'i-a  lid  (£j'T-a-lTd),  n.  Rot.  A  genus  (often  called  Bala¬ 
nites)  of  somewhat  anomalous  trees,  now  generally  referred 
to  the  Zygophy llaceae.  There  are  two  species,  A .  roxburyhii 
of  India,  and  -4.  asgyptiaca ,  the  bito  tree.  See  bito. 

A'gib  (a'gib),  n.  In  the  “Arabian  Nights,”  a  wandering 
dervish  who  was  wrecked  on  the  loadstone  mountain,  tar¬ 
ried  for  a  year  in  the  palace  of  the  forty  princesses,  and 
lost  his  right  eye  as  a  punishment  for  his  curiosity, 
ag'lle  (Sj'Tl ;  182),  a.  [F.  agile,  L.  agilis,  fr.  agere  to  move. 
See  agent.]  Having  the  faculty  of  quick  motion  in  the 
limbs;  apt  or  ready  to  move  ;  nimble  ;  active  ;  as,  an  agile 
boy;  an  agile  tongue. 

Shaking  it  with  agile  hand.  Cowper. 

Syn.  —  Alert,  nimble,  brisk,  lively,  quick.  See  active. 

— ag'lle  ly,  m/c.  — ag'lle  ness.  n.  Rare. 
a-gil'i-ty  (d-jTl'T-tT),  n.  [F.  agiliiS,  L.  a  g  Hit  as.]  Quality 
or  state  of  being  agile  ;  power  of  moving  the  limbs  quickly 
and  easily  ;  nimbleness ;  activity  ;  quickness  of  motion ; 
as,  strength  and  agility  of  body.  Also  fig. 

They  .  .  .  trust  to  the  agility  of  their  wit.  Bacon. 

Wheeling  with  the  agility  of  a  hawk.  Scott. 

ag'i-0  (5j'T-o  ;  a'ji-o ;  277),  n. ;  pi.  agios  (-oz).  [It.  aggio.] 

1.  Com.  A  premium  or  percentage  paid  for  the  exchange  of 
one  currency  for  another,  as  where  gold  is  given  for  silver, 
or  metallic  for  paper  currency  ;  also,  an  allowance  or  deduc¬ 
tion  for  depreciation  of  coin  by  wear.  The  premium  or  dis¬ 
count  on  foreign  bills  of  exchange  is  sometimes  called  agio. 

2.  Loosely,  money  changing;  agiotage. 

ag'l  0  tage  (5j'i-o-taj ;  277),  n.  [F.,  fr.  agioter  to  practice 
stockjobbing,  fr.  agio.  It.  aggio.]  Exchange  business  ;  also, 
stockjobbing  ;  speculative  buying  or  selling  of  stocks, 
a-gist'  (d-jtst'),  v.  t.  ;  a-gist'ed  ;  a-gist'ing.  [OF.  agister; 
a  (L.  ad)  -}-  giste  lodging,  abode,  F  gite,  (assumed)  LL. 
jacita,  fr.  L .  jacere  to  lie  ;  cf.  LL.  agistare ,  adgistare.  See 
gist.]  1.  Law.  To  take  to  graze  or  pasture  at  a  certain 
sum  ;  —  used  originally  of  the  feeding  of  cattle  in  the 
king’s  forests,  and  collecting  the  money  for  the  same. 

2.  To  tax  or  rate  with  any  public  charge  or  burden.  Eng. 
a-gist',  v.  i.  To  feed  or  graze  for  a  period  at  a  fixed  rate, 
a-gist'ment  (-ment),  n.  [OF.  agistement.  See  agist.] 

Law.  a  Act  or  process  of  agisting  cattle  ;  act  of  opening  a 
forest  for  grazing  for  a  certain  period,  b  The  price  paid 
for  such  feeding,  c  The  herbage  of  a  forest,  or  the  right 
to  it.  d  A  charge  or  rate  against  lands  ;  as,  an  agistment 
of  sea  banks,  that  is,  a  charge  for  banks  or  dikes, 
a  gis'tor,  a  gist'er  (d-jTs'ter),  n.  [AF.  agistour.]  Law. 
One  who  agists  cattle  ;  specif.,  in  England,  an  officer  of 
the  king’s  forest,  who  has  the  care  of  cattle  agisted, 
ag'i-tate  (Sj'T-tat),  v.  t.  ;  ag'i-tat'ed  (-tat'gd  ) ;  ag'i-tat'- 
ing  (-taking).  [L.  agitatus ,  p.  p.  of  agitare  to  put  in  mo¬ 
tion,  fr.  agere  to  move:  cf.  F.  agiter.  See  agent.]  1.  To 
move  with  a  violent,  irregular  action  ;  as,  to  agitate  water 
in  a  vessel.  “  Winds  .  .  .  agitate  the  air.”  Cowper. 

2  To  move  or  actuate.  Obs.  or  R.  Thomson. 

3.  To  stir  up  ;  to  disturb  or  excite  ;  to  perturb ;  as,  he  was 
greatly  agitated. 

The  mind  of  man  is  agitated  by  various  passions.  Johnson. 
4  To  administer,  transact,  or  manage.  Obs. 

6.  To  discuss  with  great  earnestness  ;  to  debate  ;  as,  a  con¬ 
troversy  hotly  agitated.  Boyle. 

6-  To  revolve  in  the  mind,  or  view  in  all  its  aspects ;  to 
contrive  busily ;  to  devise ;  plot ;  as,  politicians  agitate 
desperate  designs. 

Syn.  —  Move,  shake,  excite,  rouse,  disturb,  distract;  re¬ 
volve,  discuss,  debate,  canvass, 
ag'i-tate,  v.  i.  To  make  an  agitation;  to  stir  up  discussion, 
ag  i-ta'tion  (-ta'shftn),  n.  [L.  agilatio :  cf.  F.  agitation.] 
Act  of  agitating,  or  state  of  being  agitated ;  specif.  : 
a  A  moving  with  violence,  or  with  irregular  action  ;  as,  the 


ag-grieve'ment,  n.  See-MENT. 

aggrise  4  AG  RISE, 
ag-group 'ment,  n.  See  -ment. 
ag'gur  (fig'i/r),  n.  LHind. 
agur.]  =  agalloch. 
agh.  4  awe,  owe. 

||  agha'  (ft'gii').  Var  of  aoa. 
A-ghan'  (dt-gttn'),  n  See  Hin  du 

CALENDAR. 

a-ghan'ee  (a-gfin'e),  n.  [Hind. 
aghani.)  The  chief  rice  crop 
in  Hindustan,  usually  the 
second  of  three  annual  crops, 
a^ghast'.  4  agast. 
ague.  4  awe,  owe. 
aghen.  +  own. 
aghful,  -fulli,  etc.  4  awful, 
-fully,  etc. 

A-gho'ri  (d-g5're),  n.  [Hind. 
agliori,  prop.,  unclean.  1  One 
of  a  Hindu  Sivaite  sect  known 
for  the  obscenity  of  their  rites, 
and  formerly  for  human  sacri¬ 
fice  and  cannibalism.  [owe.) 
aght.  4  AUGHT,  EIGHT,  OUGHT, 

aghtel.  4  ettlk. 
ag'i-ble (ftj'T-b’l),  a.  [LL.  agi- 
bilis,  fr.  L.  agere  to  do.]  Possi¬ 
ble  to  be  done;  practicable.  Obs. 
ag'il-  Agile.  Ref.  Sp. 
ag'i-lo-wood\  or  ag'il-la-wood 
(ag'T-la).  Var.  of  aouilawood. 
agilt,  agilte.  4  aouilt. 
g'ing  (aj'Yng),  p  pr.  fr  vb.n. 

[  AGE,  V. 


H' 

of  A 


aginne,  v.  t.  fr  i.  IAS.  ongm- 

nnn.  1  To  begin.  Obs. 

a  gior'no  (si  jflr'nfi).  [It.] 
a  Like  day.  b  =  A  .loi’R. 
a-gist'age  t  d-jls'tftj),  n. 
ag  is-ta'tion  <  ftj'Ys-ta'shi/n).  «. 
Agistment.  Obs.  [=  agistor.  | 
ag  is-ta'tor  (-ta'tor),  »  ILL.JI 
ag'i-ta-ble  (ftj'Y-td-b’l),  a.  [L. 
agitabilis .]  That  may  be  agi¬ 
tated. 

ag'i-tant  (-Mnt),  n.  [L.  agitans , 
p.  pr.]  One  active  in  or  further¬ 
ing  a  course  of  action, 
ag'i-tat'ed-ly,  adv.  of  agitated, 
p.  p.  of  AGITATE.  See  -LY 
ag  i-ta'tion-al,  a.  Of  or  per¬ 
taining  to  agitation, 
ag'i-ta'trix  (&j  Y-ta'trYks),  n. 
[L.]  A  f  emale  agitator, 
a-give',  v.  t.  To  give  up.  Obs. 
Ag-kia'tro-don  (ftg-kYs'tro-dfin; 
Gr.  Hi)-)  n.  [NL.  ;  Gr.  dy*i- 
arpov  fishhook  f  oSovs,  boov- 
tov,  tooth.]  Zool.  The  genus  of 
poisonous  snakes  including  the 
copperhead  and  water  moccasin 
A-gla'ia  (d-gla'yd),  n.  [L.,  fr. 
Gr.  ’AyAai'a,  lit.,  splendor.]  See 
Grace,  14. 

a-glance',  adv.  fr  a.  Glancing, 
a-glare',  adv.  fr  a.  Glaring. 
A-glau'ros  (a-glfi'rBs),  n.  [L., 
fr.  Gr.  *AyAavpo?.]  SeeHERRE. 


sea  after  a  storm  is  in  agitation,  b  A  stirring  up  or  arous¬ 
ing;  disturbance  of  tranquillity  ;  disturbance  of  mind  causing 
physical  excitement  ;  perturbation ;  as,  to  cause  any  one 
agitation,  c  Excitement  of  public  feeling  by  discussion,  ap¬ 
peals,  etc.  ;  as,  the  antislavery  agitation,  d  Examination 
or  consideration  of  a  subject  in  controversy  ;  debate. 

A  logical  agitation  of  the  matter.  L' Estrange. 

The  project  now  in  agitation.  Swijt • 

Syn.— Commotion,  excitement,  tremor.  See  trepidation. 
ag'i  ta  tive  (£j'i-ta-tTv),  a.  Tending  to  agitate. 

II  a  gi-ta'to  (a'je-ta'to),  a.  [It.,  agitated.]  Music .  Sung  or 
played  in  a  restless,  hurried,  and  spasmodic  manner, 
ag'i-tator  (Sj'T-ta'ter),  n.  [L.]  One  that  agitates  ;  specif.: 
a  One  who  stirs  up  political  agitation,  b  Eng.  Hist.  One 
of  a  body  of  men  appointed  by  the  Parliamentary  army,  in 
Cromwell’s  time,  to  look  after  the  interests  of  the  soldiers  ; 
—  called  also  adjutators.  c  An  implement  or  apparatus  for 
shaking  or  mixing.  —  ag  1-ta-tO'ri-al  (-ta-to'rT-dl),  a. 
aglet  (ig'ISt),  ai'glet  (a'glgt),  n.  [F.  aiguillette  point, 
tagged  point,  dim.  of  aiguille  needle,  fr.  LL.  acucula  for 
acicula ,  dim.  of  L.  acus  needle,  pin.  See  acute  ;  cf.  aiguil¬ 
lette.]  1.  The  metal  tag  of  a  lace  ;  a  tag  or  pendent  orna¬ 
ment  of  the  points,  braids,  or  cords  formerly  used  in  dress. 
Aglets  were  sometimes  small  images,  whence  the  expres¬ 
sion  “a^fe/baby.”  Shale. 

2.  By  extension,  any  metallic  stud,  plate,  or  spangle  worn 
on  the  dress.  0.rf.  E.  D. 

3.  Haberdashery.  A  round  white  staylace.  Beck. 

4.  A  pendent  part,  as  a  willow  or  birch  catkin.  Obs.  or  R. 
aglet  hole  A  hole  for  a  lace  ;  an  eyelet  hole. 

A-glos'sa  (a-glos'd),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  dyAwaaos  with¬ 
out  tongue.]  Zool.  A  suborder  of  the  Anura  including  the 
toads  which  have  no  tongue  and  have  a  common  pharyngeal 
opening  for  the  Eustachian  tubes.  The  genus  Pipa  is  the 
best  known.  See  Pipa. 

a-glos'sate  (-at),  a.  [Gr.  a-  not  -f-  yAwcraa  tongue.]  Zool. 
a  Having  no  tongue,  b  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Aglossa.  — 
n.  One  of  the  Aglossa. 

A-glyph'O-donla  (d-glif'o-dbn'td)  In.  pi.  [NL. ;  Gr. 
A-glyph  O  don't!  a  (-dbn'shT-d)  |  aykvlos  unhewn  -|- 
ofiou?,  oSoi/tos,  tooth.]  Zool.  A  suborder  of  Ophidia  em¬ 
bracing  the  snakes  with  dilatable  mouths  and  without  poi¬ 
son  glands  or  grooved  teeth  ;  —  syn.  with  Colubrina  in  its 
narrower  sense.  —  a-glyph'O-dont  (d-glif'o-d5nt),  a.  ct*  n. 
ag  ma-tol'o  gy  (^md-tbl'o-jT),  n.  [Gr.  ay  pa  fragment 
-j-  -logy.]  The  branch  of  surgery  which  treats  of  fractures, 
ag'mi  nate  (5g'mT-nat)  1  a.  [L.  agmen,  agminis ,  army, 
ag'mi  nat  6d  (  nat'Sd)  |  crowd.]  Grouped  together, 
agminated  glands.  Anat.  =  Peyer’s  patches. 
ag'na-cy  (Sg'nd-sT),  n.  Law.  Relationship  or  inheritance 
of  agnates,  or  relatives  through  males.  Rare. 
ag'nail  (Sg'nal),  n.  [AS.  angnsegl ;  ange  vexation,  trouble 
-f-  nsegel  nail.  Cf.  hangnail.]  1.  A  corn  on  the  foot.  Obs. 
2  An  inflammation  or  sore  under  or  around  the  nail  ;  also, 
a  hangnail. 

ag'nate  (Sg'nat),  n.  [L.  agnatus ,  p.  p.  of  agnasci  to  be 
born  in  addition  to ;  ad  -f-  tiasci  (for  gnasci )  to  be  born  : 
cf.  F.  agnat.  Cf  adnate.]  A  relative  whose  relationship 
is  exclusively  through  males  (called  agnatus,  pi.  agnati,  in 
Civil  law);  also,  as  in  Eng.  and  Scots  law,  a  relative  on  the 
father’s  side,  whether  exclusively  through  males  or  not. 
See  agnation  ;  cf .  cognate. 

[In  Roman  law]  in  default  of  heredes,  the  agnati  —  that  is,  those 
who  would,  if  the  male  ancestor  had  been  living,  have  been  under 
the  same  potestas  —  succeeded  Brothers,  brothers’  sons,  pater¬ 
nal  uncle6,  and  nephews  —  in  all  cases  by  male  descent  — were 
agnati.  '  qu1,  c.  Lee. 

We  [in  Scotland]  understand  by  rtf/noto  all  those  related  by  the 
father,  even  though  females  intervene;  and  by  cognates  those 
who  are  related  by  the  mother.  Erskine's  Prin. 

ag'nate,  a.  [L.  agnatus,  p.  p.]  1.  Having  the  character 

of  an  agnate;  related  or  akin  by  the  father’s  side;  also, 
sprung  from  the  same  male  ancestor. 

2.  Allied;  akin.  “  Agnate  words.”  Pownall. 

Ag'na-tha  (5g'nd-thd),  n.  pi.  [NL.  See  agnathic.]  Zool. 
a  A  class  of  vertebrates  in  which  the  cyclostomes  and  os- 
tracoderms  have  been  grouped  by  some  writers,  on  account 
of  their  absence  of  jaws  and  arches  supporting  paired  fins, 
b  A  group  of  pulmonate  gastropods  remarkable  for  their 
carnivorous  habits  ;  —  equiv.  to  Testicellidw 


ag  nath'ic  (5g-n5th'Tk) 
ag'na-thous  (Xg'na-tlms) 
ag-nat'ic  (Sg-nat'Ik),  a 


[a-  not  4-  Gr.  yvaOos  jaw.] 
f  Having  no  jaws. 

_  [Cf.  F.  agnatique.]  Of  or  per¬ 

taining  to  agnates  ;  related  through  males, 
ag-na'tlon  (5g-na'shfm),  n.  [L.  agnatio :  cf.  F.  agnation.] 
The  relationship  of  agnates  ;  hen«*e,  kinship  ;  alliance. 

In  agnation  too  is  to  be  sought  the  explanation  of  that  extraor¬ 
dinary  rule  of  English  Law,  only  recently  repealed,  which  pro¬ 
hibited  brothers  of  the  half  blood  from' succeeding  to  one  an¬ 
other’s  lands.  In  the  Customs  of  Normandy  the  rule  applies  to 
uterine  brothers  only,  that  is,  to  brothers  by  the  same  mother  but 
not  by  the  same  father  ;  and,  limited  in  this  wav,  it  is  a  strict 
deduction  from  the  system  of  agnation ,  under  ‘which  uterine 
brothers  are  no  relation  at  all  to  one  another.  When  it  was  trans- 


ag'leaf  (&g'lef).  «.  IPerh.  for 

hagleaf;  cf.  iiagtaper.]  The 
common  mullein, 
a-gleam'.  adv.  fr  a.  Gleaming, 
ag'let,  r.  t.  To  furnish  with  an 
aglet  or  aglets.  Obs. 
ag'let-head/,  n.  A  spike  rush 
( Eleocharis  palustris). 
a-gley'  (d-gle';  d-gll').  adv. 
[a-  +  gleg  squint,  to  squint.] 
Aside;  askew.  Scot. 
aglez.  +  aweless. 
a-glide'.  v.  i.  IAS.  dglidan ] 
To  glide  away.  Ohs. 
a-glif'te,  /».  p%.  [o-,  2  +  ghff,  v.] 
Alarmed  ;  terrified.  Obs. 
a-glim'mer,  adv.  Glimmering, 
a-glint',  adv.  fr  a.  Glinting. 

A  gli-pay'an  (a  glf-pT'din),  a. 
Of  or  pertaining  to  Gregorio 
Aglipay,  a  Filipino  priest,  who 
in  1902*  started  a  movement  for 
the  organization  of  a  “Philip¬ 
pine  Independent  Catholic 
Apostolic  Church.”  Phil.  I. 
—  A  gli-pay'an.  n.  —  A  gli-pay- 
a'no  (-pi-a'no),  n. ;  />/.  -nos 
(-nos).  [$p.] 

a-glit'ter.  adv.  fr  a.  Glittering, 
ag  lo-bu'li-a  (&g  lo-hQ'li-d),  n. 
[NL.],  a-glob'u-lism  (d-gl5b'fi- 
lfz’m),  n.  [See  a-  not;  glob¬ 
ule.]  Med  01igocyth®mia. 
a-glos'8al.  a.  [Gr.  ayAuxnjo?.] 
Zool.  Aglossate. 


a-glos'si-a  (d  -  g  1  s' I  -  d ), 

[NL.]  Med.  Congenital  absence 
ot  the  tongue, 
aglott.  AGLET. 
a-glowr,  adv  fr  a.  Glowing, 
a^glut',  v.  i.  Also  aglotye.  To 
glut.  Obs. 

ag  Tu-ti '  tion  ( Hg' 1  oo-t  Ysh  ' /7n ),  n . 

[o-  not  +  L.  glut  ire  to  swallow.] 
Med.  Inability  to  swallow, 
a-gly'.  Var.  of  aoley.  Scot. 
AgGy-pha  (ftg'lT-fd),  n  pi. 
[NL.,  fr.  Gr.  ay\v<f>o v  unhewn.] 
Zool  A  primary  subdivision 
of  the  family  Colubrid®  in  its 
widest  sense,  nearly  or  exactly 
coextensive  with  the  Aglypho- 
dontia  ol  other  classifications, 
agment.  ^  augment. 
ag'mi-nal  (&g'mY-ndl),  a.  [L. 
agminahs ;  agnien.  agminis ,  a 
train.]  Pertaining  to  an  army 
marching,  or  to  a  train.  Rare. 
ag'name  ,  n.  [ag  =  ad-  + 
name.  Cf.  1^.  ar/nomen .]  A 
name  in  addition  to  the  ordi¬ 
nary  name  and  surname.  —  ag'- 
named  (ftg'namd'),  a. 
ag'nat.  Var.  of  agnate. 
ag-na'thi-a  (ftg-na'thY-d),  n. 
[NL.  *ee  agnathic.]  Terat. 
Absence  or  imperfect  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  jaws. 

Hag-na'ti  (&g-n5'tl),  n.  pi.  [L.l 
See  agnate,  n.  - 


planted  to  England,  the  English  judges,  who  had  no  clew  to  its 
principle,  interpreted  it  as  a  general  prohibition  aguinst  the  suc¬ 
cession  of  the  half  blood.  Sir  II.  Maine. 

The  plausible  agnation,  the  perverted  ingenuity.  R.  F.  Burton. 
Ag'nl  (5g'ne),  n.  [Skr.  Agni ,  the  god  of  fire,  agni  fire.] 
The  most  important  of  the 
Vedic  gods.  Primarily  the 
god  of  the  altar  fire,  he  yet 
represents  a  trinity  in  which 
to  earthly  fire  are  joined  the 
lightning  and  the  sun.  As 
the  altar  fire,  consuming  the 
sacrifice,  he  is  the  mediator 
between  the  gods  and  men 
among  whom  lie  dwells.  He 
is  represented  as  red  and 
with  two  faces, 
ag-ni'tion  (Sg-nTsh'wn),  n. 

[L.  agnitio.]  Acknowledg¬ 
ment.  Obs. 

ag-nize'  (Sg-nlz'),  v.  t. 

[Formed  like  recognize ,  fr.  Agni. 

L.  agnoscere.]  1.  To  recognize  ;  acknowledge.  Archaic. 

I  do  agnize  a  natural  and  prompt  alacrity.  Shak. 

2.  To  learn. 

Ag  no  e'taB  (5g'no-e'te),  n.  pi.  [LL.,  fr.  Gr.  ’Ay lorjTai,  fr. 
ayvoeiv  to  be  ignorant ;  a- not  4~  yvLvai  to  know.]  Eccl. 
Hist,  a  A  sect  of  Arians  of  the  4th  century  who  denied  the 
entire  omniscience  of  God  ;  —  called  also  Thcophronians , 
after  their  leader,  Theophronius  of  Cappadocia,  b  A  sect  of 
Monophysites  lasting  from  the  6th  century  to  the  8th,  who 
affirmed  that  the  human  soul  of  Christ  was  like  ours,  and 
that  he  waa  not  omniscient ;  —  called  also  Themistians , 
after  their  leader,  Themistius,  deacon  of  Alexandria.  — 
Ag'no  ete  (5g'no-et),  n.  —  Ag'no  e'tism  (-e'tTz’m),  n. 
ag  no'men  (5g-no'm6n),  n. ;  L.  pi.  ag-nom'i-na  (ag-n5ra'T- 
nd).  [L. ;  ad  4~  nomen  name.  Cf.  adnoun.]  An  addition¬ 
al  or  fourth  name  sometimes  given,  or  assumed,  among  the 
Romans,  as  on  account  of  some  exploit ;  a6,  Publius  Caius 
Scipio  Africanus  ;  hence,  an  additional  name  or  an  epithet ; 
as,  Aristides  the  Just.  —  ag-nom'i  nal  (Sg-nbm'T-ndl),  a. 
ag  nos'tic  (5g-u5s'tTk),  n.  [a-  not  4"  Gr.  yi/wcrnKoy  know¬ 
ing.  See  gnostic.]  One  who  professes  agnosticism,  esp., 
as  orig.,  one  who  professes  ignorance  of  the  existence  of 
God,  an  unseen  world,  etc. 

1  .  .  .  invented  .  .  .  the  title  of  agnostic  It  came  into  my  head 
as  suggestively  antithetic  to  the  “  gnostic  ”  of  Church  hiBtory, 
who  professed  to  know  so  very  inuen.  Huxley. 

Syn.  —  See  infidel. 

ag  nos'tic  (5g-n5s'tTk]  |  a.  Professing  ignorance  ;  involv- 
ag  nos'ti  cal  (-ti-kdl)  j  ing  no  dogmatic  assertion;  pert, 
to  or  involving  agnosticism.  —  ag-nos'ti-cal-ly,  adv. 
ag-nos'ti-cism  (  ti-stz’m),  n.  1.  The  doctrine  that  neither 
the  nature  nor  the  existence  of  God,  nor  the  ultimate 
character  of  the  universe  (that  is,  whether  it  is  material 
or  ideal),  is  knowable.  This  doctrine  was  formulated  by 
Huxley  to  distinguish  his  position  especially  from  athe¬ 
ism,  which  positively  rejects  belief  in  God’s  existence. 

2.  Any  doctrine  which,  while  professing  belief  in  God’s 
existence,  denies  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  the  knowable- 
ness  of  his  nature.  Thus,  Mansel  held  that  man  is  com¬ 
pelled  to  believe  in  God’s  infinite  being  though  he  is  un¬ 
able  to  comprehend  it.  Spencer’s  agnosticism  is  of  this 
type,  affirming,  as  it  does,  the  existence  of  an  Unknowable. 

3.  Any  doctrine  which  affirms  the  impossibility  of  any 
true  knowledge  from  the  fact  that  all  knowledge  is  rela¬ 
tive  and  uncertain.  It  may  arise  from  belief  in  the  rela¬ 
tivity  of  knowledge  either  as  revealed  in  perception  of 
sensible  phenomena,  or  as  shown  in  the  element  of  error 
in  abstract  conceptions.  See  relativity  of  knowledge. 

ag'nus  (5g'ni/s),  n.  ;  pi.  E.  agnuses  (-Sz  ;  -Tz) ;  L.  agni 
(-nl).  [L.,  a  lamb.]  Eccl.  A  lamb  used  as  a  symbol,  as 

of  Saint  Agnes ;  esp.,  the  Agnus  Dei. 

Agnus  bell.  R.  C.  Ch.  The  bell  rung  during  the  singing 
of  the  Agnus  Dei. 

ag'nns  cas'tus  (kSs'tws^).  [Gr.  ayvo?  a  willowlike  tree, 
used  at  a  religious  festival  ;  confused  with  ayuo?  holy, 
chaste  ;  cast  us  is  L.,  chaste.]  An  ornamental  blue-  or  white- 
flowered  verbenaceous  shrub  (  Vilex agnus-castus) ;  —  called 
also  chaste  tree. 

And  wreaths  of  a  gnus  casfus  others  bore.  Dryden. 
Ag'nus  De'i  (Sg'nws  de'I).  [L.,  Lamb  of  God  ;  —  applied 
by  John  the  Baptist  to  Christ 
(John  i.  20).]  1.  An  image  or 

representation  of  a  latnb  as  an 
emblem  of  Christ,  esp.  one  bear¬ 
ing  a  cross  or  a  banner,  the  latter 
often  charged  with  a  cross. 

2.  R.  C.  Ch.  a  A  cake  of  wax 
stamped  with  such  a  figure.  It 
is  made  from  remains  of  the  pas¬ 
chal  candles  and  blessed  by  the 
Pope,  b  A  triple  prayer  in  the 
sacrifice  of  the  Mass,  beginning 
with  the  words  “  Agnus  Dei;  ” 
also,  the  accompanying  music.  Agnus  Dei,  1. 


ag-nat'i-cal,  a.  Agnatic, 
ag-nat'i-cal-ly,  adv.  of  agnat¬ 
ic,  agnatical.  See -ly. 

||  a  gneau'  (a'nyo'),  n. ;  pi. 
agneaux  (-nyo').  [F.]  Lamb.— 
a  gneau'  du  prin  temps'  (dii 
pr&N'taN'b  spring  lamb, 
ag'nel.  -f  agnail. 

Ag'nes  (fijg'nPs  ;  -nez),  n.  [ME. 

OF.  An&s,  F.  Agnts,  L. 
Agnes,  Agne .  Hague,  Hague*, 
fr.  Gr.  a-yxrf),  fern,  of  ayuoy 
chaste. Cf.  Ink/.]  i.  Lit., chaBte; 
pure  ;  —  fern,  proper  name.  F. 
Agnks  (d/nyes');  It.  Agnese 
(an-vg'/.a)  ;  ‘  Sp.  In&s  (f-nas') ; 
Pg.  Inez  (?-nyas')  ;  G.  Agnes 
(ang'nas) 

2.  A  young  girl,  or  ingenue,  in 
Moliere’s  play  “  L’fccole  des 
Femme  s,”  who  innocently 
makes  many  personal  or  sugges¬ 
tive  remarks. 

3.  See  Wick fi eld,  Agnes. 
Agnes,  Saint.  A  Christian  vir¬ 
gin  martyred  in  Rome  during  the 
persecution  under  Diocletian. 
Her  feast  day  in  the  RomanCath- 
olic  Church  is  January  21;  her 
symbol  is  a  lamb. 

agnet.  f  agnate. 
a^ni-fi-ca'tion  (ft  g'n  Y-f  Y-k  a'- 
shrtn),  n.  [L.  agnus  lamb  -f  - fi - 
cation.]  Art  Representation 
of  persons  as  sheep  or  lambs. 


ag'noi-ol'o-gy  Olg/noi-61'6-jY),u. 
[Gr.  ayuoia  ignorance  +  -logy. ] 
Metajdi.  The  doctrine  of  the 
extent,  conditions,  and  neces¬ 
sity  of  human  ignornnee. 
Ag'no-i't®  (fig  nh-T'te),  Ag'no- 
i'tes  (ftg'nft-T'tez  ;  ftg'nC-its). 
Vars.  of  Agnoet^E. 
ag-nom'i-cal,  a.  [a-not-f  Gr. 
yviMpr]  purpose.]  Not  showing 
set  purpose  or  design.  O.rf.E.  D. 
ag-nom'i-nate,  V.  t.  To  name  ; 
nickname.  Olis 

ag-nom  Laa'tion  (ft  g-n  8  m'Y- 
na'shnn),  w.  [L  agnominatio. 
See  agnomen.]  1.  A  surname. 
Rare. 

2.  Paronomasia;  also,  allitera¬ 
tion;  annominntion. 

Pa-gno'sco  ve'te-ris  ve-ati'gi-a 
flam'm®  (fig-nbs'ko  v5t'f-rYs 
vPs-tYj'Y-a).  [I..]  I  recognize 
traces  of  the  old  flame. 

Vergil  ( E.,  IV.  28). 
Ag-nos'tus  (ft  g-n  5  s't  u  8),  w. 

|  NL.,;  Gr.ayua>(TT05unknown.l 
A  genus  of  small  Cambrian  ana 
Ordovician  trilobites. 
Ag-^to-zo'ic,  a.  fr  n.  [Gr. 
ayvwToy  unknown  -f-  £(oij  life.] 
Oeol.  Algonkian  or  Proterozoic, 
ag'nus  Scyth'i-cua  (ftg'ntis 
s  1  t  h'Y-k  v  s)  [L..  Scythian 
lamb.]  Bot.  =  Scythian  lamb. 


ale,  senate,  efire,  ftm,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofa;  eve,  Svent,  6nd,  recent,  maker;  ice,  Ill;  old,  ftbey,  Srb,  5dd,  s5ft,  connect ;  use,  finite,  firn,  up,  circ«s,  menu7 
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3.  In  churches  of  the  Anglican  Communion,  the  prayer 
“  O  Lamb  of  God,  who  takest  away  the  sins  of  the  world, 
have  mercy  upon  us,”  often  sung  as  an  anthem  in  the 
Communion  ;  also,  a  musical  setting  for  it. 

4.  East.  Ch.  A  cloth  bearing  the  representation  of  a  lamb, 
with  which  the  elements  in  the  Communion  are  covered. 

a  go'  (d-g o'),  a.  dir  adv.  [ME.  ago,  agon,  p.  p.  of  agon  to 
go  away,  pass  by,  AS.  agan  to  pass  away;  a-  (see  a-,  2) 
+  ydn  to  go.  See  go.]  Past ;  gone  by  ;  as,  ten  years  ago. 
Syn.  —  See  since. 

a-gog'  (d-g5g'),  a.  <£*  adv.  [Cf.  F.  gogue  fun,  perhaps  of 
Celtic  origin.]  In  eager  desire  ;  eager  ;  astir. 

All  agog  to  dash  through  thick  and  thin.  Cowper. 
Syn.  —  See  vigilant. 

-a-gogue  (-d-g<5g).  [Gr.  ayci7y69  leading,  fr.  ayeiu  to  lead.] 
A  suffix  denoting /fo//  which,  promotes  or  induces,  agent,  in¬ 
strument  ;  as,  chola^ro^we,  emmenfl^iif,  lymph agogue. 
ag'on  (Sg'on  ;  -5n),  n. ;  sing,  of  agones.  [Gr.  dyidv.  ]  Class. 
Antiq.  A  contest  for  a  prize. 

a-go'nes  (a-go'nez),  n.  pi.  [L.,  fr.  G.  dywi/e?.]  Class.  An¬ 
tiq.  Contests,  held  at  public  assemblies  or  festivals.  They 
were  of  three  general  classes  —  gymnastic,  musical  (in¬ 
cluding,  in  Greece,  recitations  of  Homer  by  the  rhapso- 
dists),  and  horse  or  chariot  races.  See  pentathlon. 
a-gon'lc  (d-g5n'Tk),  a.  [Gr.  dyutvos  without  angles  ;  a-  not 
-j~  yoivia  an  angle.]  Not  forming  an  angle, 
agonic  line.  Physics,  an  imaginary  line  on  the  earth’s  sur¬ 
face  passing  through  those  places  where  the  magnetic 
needle  points  to  the  true  north  ;  the  line  of  no  magnetic 
declination.  There  is  one  such  line  in  the  Western  Hemi¬ 
sphere,  and  another  in  the  Eastern  Hemisphere,  the  exact 
positions  of  which  are  gradually  shifting. 
ag'O-nlst  (Sg'6-nTst),  n.  [Gr.  dytopumj?.]  1.  One  who 
contends  for  the  prize  in  public  games.  Rare. 

2.  [cap.]  One  of  the  Agonist*. 

Ag  o-nis't®  (Sg'o-nTs'te),  n.  pi.  [L.]  Eccl.  Hist,  a  =  Cir- 
cumcellion,  1.  b  In  the  13th  century,  a  fanatical  sect  of 
heretics  in  Schwaben,  adherents  of  Emperor  Frederick  II. 
ag  o-nls'tic  (5g/o-nTs'tTk)  (  a.  [Gr.  dyoui/tan/co?.]  Pertain- 
ag  (ynis'ti  cal  (-ti-kdl)  )  ing  to  the  classical  agones ; 
hence,  pertaining  to  intense  strife  or  contest,  bodily  or 
mental  ;  pert,  to  athletic  or  polemic  feats  ;  athletic  ;  com¬ 
bative  ;  hence,  strained.  — ag'O-nis'ti-cal-ly,  adv. 

As  a  scholar,  he  (Dr.  Parr]  was  brilliant,  but  he  consumed  his 
power  in  agonistic  displays.  I)e  Quincey. 

ag  o  nis'tics  (-tlks),  n.  The  art  of  athletic  combats,  or 
contests  in  public  games. 

ag'o-nize  (Xg'o-niz),  v.  t. ;  ag'o-nized  (-nizd) ;  ag'o-niz'ing 
(-niz/Tng).  [F.  agoniser,  LL.  agonizare,  fr.  Gr.  ay<opi£eo-0ai 
to  struggle.  See  agony.]  To  cause  to  suffer  agony  ;  to 
subject  to  extreme  pain  ;  to  torture. 

He  agonized  his  mother  by  his  behavior.  Thackeray. 
ag'O-nize,  v.  i.  1.  To  writhe  with  agony  ;  to  suffer  anguish. 

To  smart  and  agonize  at  every  pore.  Pope. 

2.  To  struggle  ;  to  wrestle  ;  to  strive  desperately, 
a-go'no-thete  (d-go'no-thet),  n.  [Gr.  dywi'oOe-rqs  ;  dywv 
contest  -|-  TiOevai  to  appoint.]  Class.  A  ntiq.  An  officer  who 
presided  over  the  agones.  —  a-go  no-thet'ic  (-thet'Tk),  a. 
ag'O-ny  (2g'o-nT),  n.  ;  pi.  -nies  (-nTz).  [L.  agonia ,  Gr. 

ayotvia,  orig.,  a  contest,  fr.  ayun>  assembly  at  games,  contest 
for  a  prize,  fr.  ayetv  to  lead,  celebrate  :  cf.  F.  agonie.  See 
agent.]  1.  Extreme  pain  of  mind  ;  anguish  ;  paroxysm 
of  grief  ;  specif.,  the  sufferings  of  Christ  in  the  garden  of 
Gethsemane. 

Being  in  an  agony  he  prayed  more  earnestly.  Luke  xxii.  44. 

2.  Paroxysm  of  joy;  keen  emotion. 

With  cries  and  agonies  of  wild  delight.  Pope. 

3.  The  last  struggle  of  life  ;  death  struggle. 

4.  Extreme  bodily  pain,  such  as  that  which  causes  writh¬ 
ing  or  contortions  similar  to  those  made  in  the  athletic  con¬ 
tests  in  Greece  ;  torment ;  torture. 

And  send  my  soul,  before  my  father  die, 

His  anguish'and  his  burning  agony.  Marlowe. 

5.  Violent  contest  or  striving. 

The  world  is  convulsed  by  the  agonies  of  great  nations. 

Macaulay. 

Syn.  —  Anguish,  throe,  pang,  suffering.  See  distress. 
agony  column-  A  newspaper  column  devoted  to  personal 
advertisements,  esp.  those  relating  to  lost  relatives  or 
friends.  Cant,  Eng. 

ag'o-ra  (Sg'6-rd),  n.  ;  pi.  -rje  (-re).  [Gr.  dyopa.]  An  assem¬ 
bly  ;  hence,  the  place  of  assembly,  esp.  the  market  place, 
in  an  ancient  Greek  city. 

ag/0-ra-pho'bi-a(5g/o-rd-fo'bT-d),  n.  [NL. ;  Gr.  dyopa  mar¬ 
ket  place  -j-  -phobia. ~\  Med.  Morbid  dread  of  crossing,  or 
being  in  the  midst  of,  open  spaces, 
a'gou-a'ra  (a'goo-a'ra),  n. 

[Native  name.]  The  crab-eat¬ 
ing  raccoon  ;  also,  any  of  va¬ 
rious  wild  dogs  of  South 
America. 

a-gou'ti  [  (d-goo'tl),  n.  [F. 

agouti,  acouti, 


a  gou'ty  I 

Sp.  aguti,  acuii,  fr.  native 
name.]  Any  of  certain  rodents  of  the  genus  Dasyprocta, 


Agouti. 


a-go',v.  i.  ISee  ago,  a.]  To 
go  forth  or  away  ;  depart.  Ohs. 
a-gog 'gled,  a.  Goggled.  Pare. 
a-gog'ic  (d-g5j'Ik),  a.  (.Gr. 
ayioyij  a  carrying,  leading,  guid¬ 
ing,  a  mode  or  system  of  music.] 
Music.  See  cit.  “  The  agogic  ac¬ 
cent,  i.  e.,  the  kind  of  accent  that 
consists,  not  of  an  actual  stress 
or  intensification  of  tone  on  the 
note,  but  of  a  Blight  lengthening 
out  of  its  time  value,  at  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  bar  and  at  points 
where  a  secondary  accent  may 
be  required.”  The  Nation. 

II  a-go'ho,  or  a-go'jo  (a-go'hd), 
n.  [Tag.  &  Visayun.]  Phil.  I. 
a  The  tree  Casuarina  equiseti- 
folia.  b  The  cypress  vine, 
a-go'ing,  adv.  Sr  a.  [«-  on  4 
going.  1  In  motion  ;  going, 
a-gom'e-ter  (d-g5m'£-t5r),  n. 
[Gr.  ayeiv  to  lead  4-  -meter.] 
Elec.  A  kind  of  rheostat, 
ag  om-phi'a-sis  (&g  r)m-fT'd- 
9’s),  /i.  (NL.  ;  Gr.  dyop.</uo5 
without  molars  4  -insis.]  Sled. 
Looseness  of  the  teeth. 
a-gom'phi-ouB  (d-g5m'fY-77B),«. 

I  Gr.  dyo/x$io9  without  molars.] 
Having  no  teeth  ;  toothless  ;  as, 
an  agomphious  old  man. 
a-goD'.  4  ago. 


Ag  o-na'li-a  (&g  u-na'lT-d),  n. 
[L.l  Pom.  Relig.  The  agonia 
of  January  9  or  May  21.  See 
agonium. 

ag'o-narch  (&g'C*-niirk),  n.  [Gr. 
dywvap\r]<;.  See  AGON;  -arch.] 
A  judge  at  athletic  games  or 
contests.  Ohs.  or  P. 
agone.  4*  again. 
a 'gone  (a'goa),  n.  [See  agonic.] 
Agonic  line. 

a-gone'  (d-g5n';  205),  a.  Sf  adv. 
Ago;  gone  by.  Archaic  or  Poet. 

Three  days  agone  I  fell  sick. 

1  Sam.  xxx.  13. 
a-go'ni-ous,  a.  Agonized.  Ohs. 
ag'o-nism  (ftg'f>-nfz’m),  n.  [Gr. 
ay  o»  pi  07x69.]  Contention  for  a 
prize;  a  contest.  Ohs.  Sr  P. 
ago-nis'tarch  (-n  Y  s't  a  r  k),  n. 
[Gr.  dyuiVLOTqs  combatant  4 
-arch.]  A  trainer  of  combatants 
for  the  games.  Rare. 
a-go'ni-um  (d-g<5'nY-?7m),  v. : 
pi.- NiA(-d).  [L.]  Any  of  the 
four  Roman  festivals  celebrated 
yearly  on  January  9  (to  Janus), 
March  17  (to  Mars),  May  21  (to 
Vediovis),  and  December  11  (to 
the  seven  hills  of  Rome), 
ag'o-niz'ed-ly  (ttg'O-nlz'gd-lY), 
adv.  of  agonized,  p.  p.  of  ago¬ 
nize.  See -ly.  [agonizes.  I 
ag'o-nlz'er  (-Sr),  n.  One  who| 


about  the  size  of  a  rabbit,  peculiar  to  South  and  Central 
America  and  the  West  Indies.  The  most  common  species 
is  D.  agouti. 

-a'gra  (-a'grd).  [Gr.  aypa  a  catching.]  Med.  A  combining 
form  denoting  m  ere  pain  (usually  in  a  part  indicated  by  the 
first  element  of  the  compound) ;  as  in  pod agra,  ment agra. 
agraffe7  (d-g rat'),  n.  [F.  agrafe,  of  G.  origin.  Cf. 
agrafpe.]  1.  A  hook  used  as  a  fastening  or  clasp  on 
armor  or  costumes  by  catching  it  into  a  loop  or  ring,  after 
the  manner  of  the  hook  and  eye  ;  a  clasp  so  made. 

The  feather  of  an  ostrich,  fastened  in  her  turban  by  an  agrafe 
set  with  brilliants.  Scott. 

2  A  hook,  eyelet,  or  other  device  by  which  a  piano  wire  is 
so  held  as  to  limit  the  vibration. 

3.  Arch,  a  A  cramp  for  holding  stones  together,  b  Re¬ 
lief  sculpture  put  upon  the  head  of  an  arch. 

Ag'ra  pha  (Sg'rd-ld),  n.  pi.  [Gr.  aypa(f>a  (sc.  pr/para)  un¬ 
written  sayings.]  Sayings  which  are  attributed  to  Jesus, 
and  which,  though  not  found  in  the  canonical  gospels,  were 
current  in  early  Christian  tradition  or  writings  and  are  re¬ 
garded  by  some  as  perhaps  genuine. 

a-graph'i-a  (d-grSf'T-d),  n.  [NL.  See  a- not;  -graphy.] 
Med.  Absence  or  loss  of  the  power  of  expressing  ideas  by 
written  signs.  It  is  a  form  of  aphasia. — a-graph'ic  (-Tk),  a. 
a-grappe'  (d-grSp'),  n.  [OF.  agrappe  (cf.  F.  agrafe  a 
clasp) ;  a  (L.  ad)  -f-  grappe  (see  grape)  fr.  OHG.  krapfo 
hook.]  A  hook  or  clasp.  =  agraffe,  1. 
a-gra'ri-an  (d-gra'n-an),  a.  [L  agrarius,  fr.  ager  field. 
Cf.  acre.]  1.  Pertaining  to  fields,  or  lands,  or  their  ten¬ 
ure  ;  esp.,  relating  to  an  equal  or  equitable  division  of 
lands;  as,  the  agrarian  laws  (Agrarise  leges)  of  Rome, 
which  distributed  the  conquered  and  other  public  lands 
among  the  citizens,  or  prescribed  the  tenure  under  which 
they  might  be  held.  The  most  important  of  the  Roman  agrarian 
laws  were  the  laws  procured  to  be  passed  by  Licinius  Stolo  in 
367  b  c.,  and  called  the  Licinian  rogations. 

2.  Bot.  Growing  wild  in  fields  ;  campestnne. 

Agrarian  League  [G.  Bund  der  Landwirte],  a  league  of  land- 
owners  and  peasants  formed  in  Germany  in  1893  to  further 
agricultural  interests.  It  has  favored  protection,  bimetal¬ 
lism,  and  various  kinds  of  governmental  aid  to  farmers, 
a-gra'ri-an  (a-gra'ri-an),  n.  1.  One  who  favors  agrarian¬ 
ism  ;  specif,  [cap.],  a  member  of  the  Agrarian  League. 

2.  An  agrarian  law.  Rare. 

a  gra'rl  an  ism  (-Tz’m),  n.  An  equal  or  equitable  division 
of  landed  property  ;  the  principles,  agitation,  or  acts  of 
those  who  favor  a  redistribution  of  land,  or  the  establish¬ 
ment  by  law  of  conditions  more  favorable  to  the  general 
use  and  occupation  of  land. 

a  gra'ri  an  ize  (-Iz),  v.  t.  To  distribute  according  to,  or  to 
imbue  with,  the  principles  of  agrarianism. 

Ag'ra-valne,  Sir  (5g'rd-van).  Also  Ag'ra- vain.  A  knight 
of  the  Round  Table,  brother  of  Gawain. 
a-gree'  (d-gre7),  v.  t. ;  a-greed'  (d-gred7)  ;  a-gree'ing.  [F. 
agreer  to  accept  or  receive  kindly,  to  be  pleasing,  fr.  a  (L. 
ad)  -)-  gre  good  will,  consent,  liking,  fr.  L.  gratus  pleasing, 
agreeable.  See  grateful.]  1.  To  suit  the  pleasure  of  ;  to 
please  ;  also,  to  favor.  Obs. 

2.  To  make  harmonious  ;  to  reconcile.  Obs.  Spenser. 

3.  To  admit,  or  come  to  one  mind  concerning  ;  to  settle  ; 
arrange;  as,  to  agree  the  fact ;  to  agree  differences.  Archaic. 

4.  To  bring  (one’s  self)  into  agreement  (with)  ;  to  cause 
(one’s  self)  to  accede  or  consent  (to). 

I  do  agree  me  well  to  your  desire.  Ld.  Berners. 
agreed  case.  Law.  =  case  stated. 
a-gree',  v.  i.  1.  To  yield  assent  or  favor  ;  to  become  favor¬ 
able  or  compliant ;  to  consent  ;  accede  ;  concede  ;  —  usually 
followed  by  to  or  that  ;  specif.,  Obs.,  to  assent  in  a  matter 
of  opinion  (to  some  one) ;  as,  lie  agreed  to  his  adviser. 

2.  To  harmonize  in  opinion,  statement,  or  action  ;  to  be  in 
unison  or  concord  ;  to  be  or  become  united  or  consistent ; 
to  concur  ;  as,  all  parties  agree  in  the  expediency  of  the  law. 

If  music  and  sweet  poetry  agree.  Shak. 

Their  witness  agreed  not  together.  Mark  xiv.  56. 

3.  To  make  a  stipulation  by  way  of  settling  differences  or 
determining  a  price  ;  to  exchange  promises  ;  to  come  to 
terms  or  to  a  common  resolve  ;  to  promise. 

Agree  with  thine  adversary  quickly.  Matt.  v.  25. 
Didst  not  thou  agree  with  me  for  a  penny  ?  Matt.  xx.  13. 

4.  To  be  conformable  ;  to  resemble  ;  coincide  ;  correspond  ; 
as,  the  picture  does  not  agree  with  the  original ;  the  two 
scales  agree  exactly. 

5.  To  suit  or  be  adapted  in  its  effects ;  to  do  well  ;  as,  the 
same  food  does  not  agree  with  every  constitution. 

6.  Gram.  To  be  alike  in  gender,  number,  case,  or  person. 

7.  To  be  suitable,  applicable,  or  conformable  (to).  Obs. 
Syn.  — Engage,  promise,  stipulate,  contract,  bargain; 
correspond,  harmonize,  comport,  fit,  tally  ;  assent,  consent, 
accede,  acquiesce.  —  Agree,  concur,  coincide  come  into 
comparison  as  expressing  harmony  of  opinion.  To  agree 
is  in  general  to  come  into  accord*  with  some  one,  usually 
regarding  something;  as,  “If  tw’o  of  you  shall  agree  on 
earth  as  touching  anything  that  they  shall  ask,  it  shall  be 
done  ”  (Malt,  xviii.  19).  To  agree  to  something  is  to  consent 


formally  (see  assent)  ;  as,  “  Post,  my  lord,  to  France ; 
agree  to  any  covenants”  (Shak.).  Concur  expresses  a 
specific  or  definite  agreement,  particularly  in  opinion  or 
action  ;  as,  “  With  many  parts  of  this  preface,  in  the  sense 
attributed  to  them  ...  I  never  concurred'"  (Coleridge). 
Coincide  implies  an  agreement  amounting  to  complete 
identity  of  opinion  ;  as,  “  The  philosophic  critics  of  all  ages 
coincide  with  the  ultimate  judgment  of  all  countries,  in 
.  .  .  denying  the  praises  of  a  just  poem  ...  to  a  series  of 
striking  lines  ”  (Coleridge).  See  accede,  allow,  cooperate. 
a-gre^a-bll'i-ty  (d-gre'd-bll'I-tT),  n.  [ME.  agreablete,  OF. 
agreablele .]  Quality  or  state  of  being  agreeable, 
a-gree'a-ble  (d-gre'd-b’l),  a.  [F .agreable.]  1.  Pleasing, 
either  to  the  mind  or  senses;  pleasant;  grateful  ;  as,  agree¬ 
able  manners  or  remarks  ;  an  agreeable  person ;  lruit 
agreeable  to  the  taste. 

.  4  A  train  of  agreeable  reveries.  Goldsmith. 

2.  Willing  ;  ready  to  agree  or  consent.  Colloq. 

These  Irenchnien  give  unto  the  said  captain  of  Calais  a  great 
sum  ot  money,  so  that  he  will  he  but  content  and  agreeable  that 
they  may  enter  into  the  said  town.  Latimer. 

3.  Agreeing  or  suitable  ;  conformable  ;  concordant ;  adapt¬ 
ed  ;  —  followed  by  to,  sometimes  by  with.  Obs.  in  some  uses. 

That  which  is  agreeable  to  the  nature  of  one  thing,  is  many 
times  contrary  to  the  nature  of  another.  L' Estrange. 

1  heir  length  is  agreeable  with  their  breadth,  and  so  they  make 
square  figures.  *  Pecorde. 

4.  In  pursuance,  conformity,  or  accordance;  —  in  this 
sense  used  adverbially  for  agreeably  ;  as,  agreeable  to  the 
order  of  the  day,  the  House  took  up  the  report. 

Syn.  —  Pleasing,  welcome,  charming,  acceptable,  amiable. 
See  pleasant. 

a-gree'a-ble-ness,  n.  Quality  or  state  of  being  agreeable, 
a-gree'a-bly  (-blY),.arfv.  1.  In  an  agreeable  manner  or  way. 
2.  Specif.  :  Alike  ;  similarly.  Obs. 

Both  clad  in  shepherds’  weeds  agreeably.  Sjienser. 
a  greed'  (o-gred'),  p.  p.  ct  p.  a.  Brought  into  agreement ; 
united  or  settled  in  or  by  a  common  opinion  or  consent. 

The  jury  were  agreed.  Macaulay . 

Can  two  walk  together,  except  they  be  agreed  f  Amos  iii.  3. 
a-gree'ment  (-ment),  n.  [Cf.  F.  agremrni .]  1.  State  or  act 
of  agreeing ;  harmony  of  opinion,  statement,  action,  or 
character  ;  concurrence  ;  concord  ;  conformity  ;  as,  a  good 
agreement  subsists  among  the  members  of  the  council. 

What  agreement  hath  the  temple  of  God  with  idols  ?  2Cor.  vi.  16. 
Expansion  and  duration  have  this  further  agreement  Locke 
2.  Gram.  Formal  correspondence  of  one  word  with  an¬ 
other  in  gender,  number,  case,  or  person.  Agreement  can 
exist  only  in  the  presence  of  inflection,  based  on  distinc¬ 
tions  of  case,  number,  gender,  or  person. 

3  Law.  a  A  concurrence  in  an  engagement  that  some¬ 
thing  shall  be  done  or  omitted  ;  an  exchange  of  promises ; 
mutual  understanding,  arrangement,  or  stipulation.  See 
cause,  contract;  meeting  of  the  minds,  under  meeting. 

Apart  from  those  cases  for  which  particular  formalities  are  re¬ 
quired,  every  legally  permitted  agreement  is,  according  to  French 
law,  legally  binding.  This  view  has  long  prevailed.  ...  It  is 
qualified  only  by  the  rule  that  the  agreement  shall  have  a 
“cause.”  .  .  .  The  law  of  this  country  [England]  supplies  no 
means  nor  affords  any  remedy  to  compel  the  performance  of  an 
agreement  made  without  sufficient  consideration.  T.  E.  Holland. 
b  The  language  embodying  reciprocal  promises. 

4.  Logic.  The  process  of  determining  a  connection,  as  of 
cause  and  effect,  between  phenomena  by  noting  the  con¬ 
stancy  of  their  occurrence  under  different  circumstances  ; 
—  if  they  always  occur  together  their  necessary  connection 
is  inferable. 

Agreement  is  more  especially  the  resource  employed  where 
experimentation  is  impossible.  J.  S.  Mill. 

Syn.  —  Bargain,  covenant,  compact,  stipulation.  See 
contract,  resemblance. 

Agreement  of  the  People,  Eng.  Hist.,  a  document  issued  by 
the  Council  of  the  Army,  Jan.  15,  1649,  and  nominally  in 
force  until  Dec.  16, 1653.  It  is  one  of  the  earliest  written 
outlines  for  the  constitution  of  a  republic. 

II  a'gr^ment'  (a'gra'maN'),  n.  [F.]  1.  A  quality  or  trait 

which  pleases  or  is  agreeable  ;  charm. 

2.  An  amusement  or  pleasure,  esp.  one  that  charms  taste 
or  intelligence,  or  appeals  to  refined  appreciation. 

The  pursuit  of  amusement  and  other  agi'ements  apparently  un¬ 
related  to  appetite.  J.  Martineau. 

a  gres'tic  (d-grgs'tTk),  a.  [L.  agrestis,  fr.  ager  field.]  Per¬ 
taining  to  fields  or  the  country,  in  opposition  to  the  city  ; 
rural ;  rustic  ;  unpolished.  “  Agrestic  behavior.”  Gregory. 
ag'ri-a  (Sg'rT-a),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  aypio9  wild,  fierce.] 
Med.  A  severe  pustular  eruption, 
ag'ri-cul'tur-al  (ag/rt-kul'tur-al),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to 
agriculture  ;  connected  with,  or  engaged  in,  tillage;  as,  the 
agricultural  class;  agricultural  implements,  wages,  etc. 
agricultural  ant,  any  of  certain  ants,  of  which  Pogonomyr- 
inex  barbaius  of  Texas  is  the  best  know'll,  that  clear  away 
all  plants  about  their  nests  except  a  certain  grass  on  the 
seeds  of  which  they  feed. 

ag'ri-curture  (Sg'rT-kul'tur),  n.  [L.  agricultura ;  agri, 
gen.  of  ager  field  -f-  cultura  cultivation  :  cf.  F.  agHculture. 
See  acre;  culture.]  Art  or  science  of  cultivating  the 
ground,  including  harvesting  of  crops  and  rearing  and 
management  of  live  stock  ;  tillage  ;  husbandry  ;  farming  ; 


ag'o-niz'ing-ly  (-Yng-lY),  adv.  of 
agonizing ,  p.  pr.  of  agonize. 
agonhe.  4  ago. 

A-go'nus  (d-gO'mYs),  n.  [L.] 
An  old  name  of  the  Quirinal. 
A-gon'y-clyte,  n.  [Gr.  ayovv- 
KA1TT79  ;  a-  not  4  yovv  knee  4- 
derivntive  of  kXivclv  to  bend.] 
One  of  a  sect  of  early  Christians 
who  did  not  kneel  when  pray¬ 
ing.  Obs. 
agoo.  4  ago. 

a-goodr,  adv.  [a-  on  4  good.] 
In  earnest  ;  heartily.  Obs. 
agoon  4  ago,  AGONE. 
ag'o-ra-nome'  (ag'O-rd-nomO, 
7 1.  [L.  a  go  ratio  mus ,  fr.  Gr.  ayo- 
pauop.09  ;  ayopa  market  place 
4  vepeiv  to  manage.]  Gr.  An¬ 
tiq.  Any  of  certain  petty  mag¬ 
istrates  who  superintended  the 
markets,  tested  weights,  settled 
commercial  disputes,  etc. 
ag  o-ran'o-mus  (-r  a  n'C-mws), 
n. ;  pi.  -mi  (-ml).  =  agora- 

nome. 

U  a-go  sta-de'ro  (a-g5/sta-tha'- 
ro  ;  146).  n.  [Sp.]  A  pasture, 
agot.  f  agate. 
a-gou'ta(d-goo'td),  7j.  [Native 
name.]  See  Solenooon. 
agr.  Abbr.  Agriculture;  agri¬ 
cultural. 


a-grace'.  +  aggrace. 
agrade,  i>.  t.  [Cf.  It.  gradire  to 
accept  with  pleasure,  aggra- 
dare  to  be  pleasing.]  To  be 
pleased  with.  Obs. 

II  a  gra'do  a  gra'do  (a  gra'do). 
[It.]  By  degrees, 
a-grafe''.  Var.  of  agraffe. 
a-graith',  v.  t.  [«-  4  graith, 
greith.]  To  prepare;  dress.  Obs. 
a'gral  (a'grtfl;  ftg'rrtl),  a.  [L. 
agra  f  is.]  Agrarian.  Pare. 

A  gra-man'te  (a'gra-man't a),  or 
Ag'ra-mant  (fig'rd-mftnt),  n. 
(It.  Agrumante.]  King  of  the 
Moors  in  Ariosto’s  poem  of  “  Or¬ 
lando  Furioso”  and  Boiardo’s 
“Orlando  Inna  morn  to.” 
a-gramed ', />•/>.  [Cf.OF.  agrami, 
engrami .]  Angered;  irritated; 
enraged.  Obs. 

a-gram'ma-tism  (d-gram'd- 
tYz’m),  n.  [Gr.  aypdp.pa.TO 9  illit¬ 
erate  4  -i.s-777.]  Med.  Aphasia 
in  which  the  power  to  form 
grammatical  sentences  is  lost. 
a-gram'ma-tist,  n.  [Gr.  aypap- 
paro9  illiterate.]  An  illiterate 

ferson.  Ohs. 

A  grands'fraiB'  (a  griiN^'rg'). 
F.]  At  great  expense, 
ag'ra-phy  (ag'rd-fY),  n.  Med.  — 
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a-gra'ri-an-ly,  adv.  of  aora-| 


agraste.  Obs.  d.  p.  of  aggrace. 
a-gre',  a-gree',  adv.  [F.  d  p/4. 
See  agree,  i>.]  In  good  part; 
kindly.  Obs. 

agreable,  -blete.  etc.  4*  agree¬ 
able,  -BILITY,  etc. 
agreage.  aggrege. 
a-great',  adv.  [a-  4  great.  Cf. 
F.  en  gros .]  In  the  gross;  alto¬ 
gether.  Obs. 
agredge.  4  aggrege. 
agredy.  agraith. 
a-gree'.  Var.  of  agre.  Obs. 
a-gree',  n.  Agreement.  Obs. 
a  gree'a-bl.  Agreeable.  Ref.  Sp. 
a-gree'ance,  n.  Agreement.  Obs. 
agreef.  4  agrief. 
a-gree'ing,  p.  pr.  Sr  j>.  a.  of 
agree,  v.  —  a-gree 'ing-ly,  adv. 
—  a-gree'ing-nesa,  n. 
a-gre'er,  n.  One  who  agrees, 
agreeve.  4  aggrieve. 
agrefe.  4  agrief. 
agrege,  agTegge.  4  aggrege. 
agreith.  4  agraith. 
agremed.  4  agramkd. 
agrese.  4  agrise. 
agreas.  4  aggress. 
a-grest',  a.  [L.  agrestis :  cf.  F. 
agreste.)  Agrestic.  Obs.  —  n. 
A  rustic.  Obs. 

a-grea'tial  (d-^r?s'chdl),  a.  [See 
agrestic.]  Dwelling,  or  grow¬ 
ing  wild,  in  the  fields;  wild. 


a-gre8'tian  (-chdn),  a.  Agrestic 
—  >1.  A  rustic. 

a-gTes'ti-cal,  a.  Agrestic;  rustic 
or  unpolished.  Obs. 
agrethed.  Obs.  p.  p.  of  aoratth. 
agreve.  4  aggrieve,  agrief. 
agric.  Abbr.  Agriculture  ;  agri¬ 
cultural  ;  agriculturist. 
A'gri-ca'ne  (agrt-ka'na),  or 
Ag'ri-can  (Sg'rl-kdn),  n.  [It. 
Agricane.]  A  fabulous  king  of 
Tartary,  in  Boiardo’s  “  Orlando 
Innamorato,”  who  besieges  An¬ 
gelica  in  the  castle  of  Albracca, 
and  is  killed  by  Orlando, 
a-grico-la'tion  (d-grTk^-1  a'- 
shi/n),  n.  [L.  agricolatio.] 
Agriculture.  Obs. 
ag'ri-cole,  n.  IF.,  fr.  L  agri- 
cola.]  A  husbandman.  Pare. 
a-gric'o-list,  77.  [L.,  agricola.] 
An  agriculturist;  a  farmer.  Obs. 
argric'o-lite  (d-grYk'o-lTt),  n. 
[Alter  Georg  Agricola,  German 
mineralogist.  1  Mm.  Monoclinic 
bismuth  silicate.  Cf.  eulytite. 
a-gric'o-lous  (-Imb),  a.  [L.  agri- 
cola  farmer.]  Agricultural.  P. 
ag'ri-cul'tor,  77.  [L.]  An  agri¬ 
culturist;  a  farmer.  Pare. 
ag^i-cul'tur-al-ist,  n.  =  agri- 
Cl  LTURIS1  (the  better  word), 
ag  rl-cul'tur-al-ly,  adv.  of  agri¬ 
cultural.  See-LT. 
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in  a  broader  sense,  the  science  and  art  of  the  production  of 
plants  and  animals  useful  to  man,  including  to  a  variable 
extent  the  preparation  of  these  products  for  man's  use.  In 
this  broad  use  it  includes  farming,  horticulture,  and  for¬ 
estry,  together  with  such  subjects  as  butter  and  cheese 
making,  sugar  making,  etc. 

ag  ri-cul'tur  1st  (5g7rT-kul'^ur-Tst),  n.  One  engaged  or 
skilled  in  agriculture  ;  a  husbandman. 

The  farmer  is  always  a  practitioner,  the  agriculturist  may  be  a 
mere  theorist.  Crabb. 

Agri  mo'ni  a  (ag'rT-mo'nl-a),  n.  [NL.  See  agrimony.] 
Bot.  A  genus  of  rosaceous  plants,  occurring  in  north  tem¬ 
perate  regions  and  in  the  Andes  of  South  America, 
ag'rl-mo-ny  (Sg'rT-mS-nT),  n.  ; pi.  -NiEs(-nTz).  [ME.  agre- 
moyne ,  egrenwyne ,  egrimony ,  OF.  &  F.  aigremoine ,  L. 
agrimonia  for  argemonia,  fr.  Gr.  dpyeptoinrj.]  Bot.  a  Any 
plant  of  the  genus  A  gHmonia.  They  are  common  yellow- 
flowered,  pinnate-leaved  herbs,  having  the  calyxvery  bristly 
with  hooked  hairs,  which  cause  the  fruit  to  adhere  readily 
to  clothing.  A .  eupatoria,  the  common  European  agrimony, 
was  formerly  of  repute  in  medicine,  b  Any  of  several 
other  plants  ;  as,  the  hemp  agrimony  ( Eupatorium  canna - 
binum) ;  water  agrimony  (Bidens),  etc. 
a-grise'  (a-griz'),  v.  i.  [AS.  agrlsan  to  dread.  Cf.  grisly.] 
To  shudder  with  terror;  to  tremble  with  fear.  Obs.  Chaucer. 
a  grise',  v.  t.  To  shudder  at ;  abhor ;  dread  ;  loathe. 
Wyclijj'e.  Also,  to  terrify  ;  affright.  Obs. 

His  manly  face  that  did  his  foec  ayrise.  Spenser. 
ag'rom  (Xg'rtfm),  n.  [Native  name.]  Med.  A  disease  oc¬ 
curring  in  Bengal  and  other  parts  of  the  East  Indies,  in 
which  the  tongue  chaps  and  cleaves, 
agronomic  (£g7ro-ii5m'Tk)  I  a.  [Cf.  F.  agrono- 
ag  ro  nom'i-cal  (-ii5m'T-kdl)  J  mique.]  Of  or  pertain¬ 
ing  to  agronomy. 

ag  ro  nom'ics  (-nbm'iks),  n.  The  science  of  agronomy. 
a-gron'O-my  (d-gr5n'6-mT),  n .  [Gr.  aypovop ov  rural;  as 
a  noun,  an  overseer  of  the  public  lands  ;  aypoq  field  -j-  mo/ao? 
usage  :  cf.  F.  agrononlie.]  That  branch  of  agriculture  deal¬ 
ing  with  the  theory  and  practice  of  crop  production ;  the 
scientific  management  of  land.  —  a-gron'O  mist  (-mist),  n. 
A W  ro-py'ron  (5g'ro-pi'r5n),  n.  Also  Agro-py'rum.  [NL.  ; 
Gr.  dypov  field  -f-  wvpd?  wheat.]  Bot.  A  widely  distrib¬ 
uted  genus  of  grasses  bearing  a  jointless  spike  composed  of 
spikelets  with  three  or  more  flowers  each.  Several  species, 
as  the  couch  grass  {A.  repens),  are  troublesome  weeds. 

Ag  'ro-Stem'ma  (5g7ro-st£in'a),  n.  [NL.  ;  Gr.  aypov  field 
-j-  <rreppa  garlaqd.]  Bot.  A  genus  of  silenaceous  herbs, 
natives  of  Europe  and  Asia,  containing  two  species,  .4. 
githaga,  the  corn  cockle,  and  A.  gracilis.  See  corn  cockle. 
A-gros'tiS  (d-grbs'tls),  n.  [L.,  a  kind  of  grass,  fr.  Gr.  aypu>- 
aris.]  A  large  and  widely  distributed  genus  of  grasses, 
known  as  bent  grasses ,  and  distinguished  by  the  open 
panicle  and  small  spikelets  having  the  empty  glume  exceed¬ 
ing  the  flowering  one.  Some  species,  as  redtop  ( A .  vul¬ 
garis),  are  valuable  pasture  grasses. 

ag  ros-tol'o-gy  (5g7rtfs-t51'6-jT),  n.  [Gr.  aypuxrrn  -f-  -logy.] 
That  branch  of  systematic  botany  treating  of  the  grasses. 
—  a  gros  to-log'ic  (a-gr5s'to-l5j'Tk),  a  gros  to  log'i-cal 
(-T-kdl),  a.  —  ag  ros  tol'o  gist  (Sg'ros-tbl'o-jTst),  n. 
ag'ro-tech'ny  (Sg'ro-tok'nT),  n.  [Gr.  aypov  field,  land  -f- 
T*Xur)  an  art.]  That  branch  of  agriculture  dealing  with  the 
methods  of  conversion  of  agricultural  products  into  man¬ 
ufactured  articles  ;  agricultural  technology, 
a  ground'  (d-ground'),  adv.  it*  a.  [a-  on  4-  ground.]  On 


the  ground  ;  stranded  ;  —  a  nautical  term  applied  to  a  ship 
when  its  bottom  lodges  on  the  ground.  Also  fig. 
a-gryp'ni-a  (d-gnp'nT-d),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  aypvnvos  sleep¬ 
less  ;  aypeiu  to  chase  -f-  vvi/ot  sleep.]  Med.  Insomnia, 
fcfi^ryp-not'ic  (5g/rTp-n5t'Tk),  n.  [See  agrypnia.  Cf.  F. 
agiypnotique.]  Anything  which  prevents  sleep  or  pro¬ 
duces  wakefulness,  as  strong  tea  or  coffee, 
a'gua  (a'gwa),  n.,or  a'gua  toad/.  [Prob.  native  name.] 
The  largest  known  species  of  toad  ( Bufo  marinas),  native 
of  South  and  Central  America,  naturalized  in  the  West 
Indies.  It  reaches  eight  inches  in  length,  and  is  said  to 
devour  field  rats  and  small  birds. 

||  a  guar  Qien'te  (a'gwar-dyen'ta),  n.  [Sp.,  contr.  of  agua 
ardiente  burning  water  (L.  aqua  water -j-  ardens  burning).] 

1.  An  inferior  brandy  of  Spain  and  Portugal. 

2.  Any  distilled  alcoholic  drink;  — applied  in  the  south¬ 
western  United  States  esp.  to  native  whisky. 

a'gue  (a'gu),  n.  [ME.  agu,  ague,  OF.  ague,  prop.  fern,  of  agu, 
aigu,  sharp,  F.  aigu,  LL.  (febris)  acuta,  an  acute  fever,  fr. 
L.  acutus  sharp.  See  acute.]  1.  An  acute  fever.  Obs. 

2.  Med.  A  fever  of  malarial  character  attended  by  parox¬ 
ysms  which  occur  at  regular  intervals.  Each  paroxysm  has 
three  stages  marked  by  chill,  fever,  and  sweating. 

3. '  A  chill,  or  state  of  shaking,  as  with  cold. 
A'gue-cheek7,  Sir  Andrew  (a'gu-chek7 ).  A  delightful  sim¬ 
pleton  in  Shakespeare’s  “Twelfth  Night.” 

a'gue  weed7  (-wed7),  n.  a  The  boheset.  b  The  stiff  gen¬ 
tian  ( Gentiana  quinquefolia). 

a'gu  ish  (-Tsh),  a.  1.  Having  the  qualities  of  an  ague  ; 
somewhat  cola  or  shivering  ;  chilly;  shaky. 

Her  aguish  love  now  glow*  and  burns.  Granville. 
2.  Productive  of,  or  affected  by,  ague ;  as,  aguish  marshes. 
—  a'gu  ish  ly,  adv.  —  a'gu-ish-ness,  n. 

II  a-gu'ja  (a-goo'hii ;  189),  n.  [Sp.,  lit.,  needle.]  =  spear- 
fish  a.  —  a-gu'ja  blan'ca  (blaij'ka)  is  the  common  spearfish 
( Tetrapturus  imperator);  a-gu'ja  de  cas'ta  (da  kas'ta)  is  T. 
ampins  ;  a-gu'ja  vo'la-dor' (vo7l&-thor' ;  146)  =  sailfish  a 
I!  a  gu-jdn' (a'goo-lion'),  n.  [Sp.,  aug.  of  aguja,  prop.,  nee¬ 
dle.]  A  large  marine  gar  or  needlefish  (Tylosurus  raphi- 
doma),  an  important  food  fish  in  Porto  Rico, 
ah  (8.),  interj.  [A  natural  interjection  ;  cf.  OF.  a,  F.  ah,  L. 
ah,  Gr.  a,  Sk.  a,  Icel.  ae,  OHG.  a,  Litli.  d,  dd.]  An  ex¬ 
clamation,  expressive  of  surprise,  pity,  complaint,  entreaty, 
contempt,  threatening,  delight,  triumph,  etc.,  according  to 
the  manner  of  utterance. 

a  ha'  (a-ha'),  interj.  [«A,  interj.  -f-  Aa.]  An  exclamation 
expressing,  by  different  intonations,  triumph,  mixed  with 
derision  or  irony,  or  simple  surprise. 

a-head'  (d-hSd'),  adv.  [a-  on,  in  -j-  head.]  1.  In  or  to 
the  front ;  in  advance  ;  onward. 

The  island  bore  but  a  little  ahead  of  us.  Fielding. 
2.  Headlong;  without  restraint.  Obs.  L'Estrange. 

a  heap'  (a-hep'),  adv.  In  a  heap  ;  huddled  together, 
a-hem'  (a-hSm'),  interj.  An  exclamation  to  call  one’s 
attention  ;  hem. 

a-hoy'  (d-hoi'),  interj.  [ a  as  an  interj.  -}-  hoy.]  Naut.  A 
term  used  in  hailing  ;  as,  “  Ship  ahoy.'1'  — 1>.  i.  To  call  ahoy. 
Ah'ri  man  (a'rT-man),  n.  [Avestan  afira  mainyu  hostile 
or  destroying  [?]  spirit.]  The  Evil  Principle  or  Being  of 
the  ancient  Persians  ;  the  Prince  of  Darkness.  See  Ormazd. 
a'hu  (a'hoo),  n.  [Per.  dhti.]  The  common  gazelle  of 
Central  Asia  ( Gazella  subgutturosa). 
a'hu-atle  (a'do-£t’l),  n.  [Of  Mex.  origin.]  The  eggs  of  a 
brine  fly  ( Ephydra  hians),  used  as  food  by  native  Mexicans. 


a  hull'  (d-hdl'),  adv.  [a-  +  hull.]  Naut.  With  the  sails 
furled,  and  the  helm  lashed  alee; — applied  to  ships  in  a 
storm.  See  hull,  v.  i. 

a  hun'gered  (d-huq'gerd),  a.  [a-  +  hungered :  cf.  AS. 
p.  p.  ofhungred.]  Pinched  with  hunger.  C.  Bronte. 

a'i  (a'e),  n.  ;  pi.  ais  (a'ez).  [Braz.  a'i,  hdi ,  from  the  animal’s 
cry  :  cf.  F.  a'i.]  The  three-toed  sloth  ( Bradypus  tridac - 
tylus)  of  South  America.  See  sloth. 

aid  (ad),  v.  t. ;  aid'ed  (ad'8d ;  -Id);  aid'ing.  [F.  aider , 
OF.  aidier,  fr.  L.  adjutare ,  freq.  of  adjuvare  to  help  ;  ad  -f* 
juvare  to  help.  Cf.  adjutant.)  To  support  by  furnishing 
strength  or  means  in  cooperation  to  effect  a  purpose  or  to 
prevent  or  to  remove  evil ;  to  help  ;  assist. 

You  speedy  helpers  .  .  . 

Appear  and  aid  me  in  this  enterprise.  Shak- 

Syn.  — Assist,  support,  sustain,  succor,  relieve,  befriend, 
cooperate,  promote.  See  help. 
aid,  n.  [F.  aide,  fr.  the  verb.  See  aid,  v.  /.]  1.  Help; 

6uccor  ;  support ;  assistance  ;  relief. 

An  unconstitutional  mode  of  obtaining  aid.  Hall  am. 
2  Eng.  Law.  Assistance  in  defending  an  action  which 
the  defendant  may  or  should  legally  claim  from  anothei 
having  a  joint  interest  in  the  defense. 

3.  The  person  or  thing  that  promotes  or  helps  in  some 
thing  done  ;  helper  ;  assistant ;  specif.,  a  military  or  naval 
officer  acting  as  confidential  assistant  to  a  superior  in  carry¬ 
ing  out  his  orders,  etc.  ;  an  aide  ;  specif.,  an  aid-de-camp. 

4  Eng.  Hist.  A  subsidy  or  tax  granted  to  the  king  by 
Parliament  for  an  extraordinary  purpose;  —  often  called 
a  grant  in  aid.  Also,  an  exchequer  loan. 

6.  Feudal  Law.  A  pecuniary  tribute  paid  by  a  vassal  to 
liis  lord,  limited  by  Magna  Charta  to  the  three  chief  aids, 
or  those  for  the  lord’s  ransom  from  captivity,  for  knights 
ing  the  lord’s  eldest  son,  for  dowry  of  the  lord’s  eldest 
daughter.  They  continued  nominally  due  till  abolished  by 
12  Car.  II.  c.  24  (1GG0). 

6.  pi.  Manege.  The  hands,  reins,  legs,  etc.,  by  the  use  of 
which  the  rider  directs  the  horse’s  movements  and  gaits. 

7.  pi.  French  Hist.  Customs  dues,  or.  indirect  taxes,  as 
duties  on  liquors,  etc. 

A-l'da  (a-e'dd),  n.  In  Verdi’s  opera  of  this  name,  an  Ethi¬ 
opian  princess  who,  enslaved  by  the  Egyptians,  dies  with 
Radames,  her  lover,  when  he  is  entombed  alive  for  alleged 
treachery.  The  opera  was  first  produced  in  Cairo,  in  1871. 
ald'ance  (ad'ans),  n.  [OF.  aidance.]  Aid. 

A ctanee .’gainst  the  enemy.  Shak. 

aid'ant  (-dnt),  a.  [F.  aidant,  p.  pr.  of  aider  to  help.] 
Helping  ;  helpful ;  supplying  aid.  Shak. 

aid'ant,  n.  A  helper;  assistant.  Rare. 
aid'-de-camp'  (  (ad'de-kSmp7;  ad'de-kiiN7 ;  277 ),n.;pl. 
aide'-de-camp7  j  aids-de-camp,  or  aides  (adz'-).  [F.  aide 
de  camp,  lit.,  camp  assistant.]  Mil.  An  officer  attached  to 
the  person  of  a  general  or  a  sovereign  to  assist  him  in  his 
duties,  transmit  orders,  and  collect  information.  —  aid'— 
de-camp'ship,  n. 

II  aide  (ad),  n.  [F.]  A  military  or  naval  officer  assistant  to 
a  superior.  =  aid,  n.,  3. 

Ai'denn  (a'dSn).  A  fanciful  spelling  of  the  Arabic  form  of 
Eden  ;  the  celestial  paradise.  Rare.  Poe. 

ald'er  (ad'er),  n.  [OF.  aidier  to  aid,  F.  aider ;  used  as  a 
noun.]  Law.  An  act  of  aiding  ;  —  used  in  pleading,  in  the 
phrase  alder  by  verdict,  referring  to  the  presumption  that 
a  verdict  rendered  is  based  upon  due  proof  of  the  necessary 
facts  provided  that  the  record  by  a  reasonable  intendment 
will  include  them,  though  not  specifically  alleged. 


ag  ri-cul'tur-er,  n.  An  agricul¬ 

turist. 

ogTi-cul'tor-lsinf-Yz’m)./!.  Agri¬ 
culture.  Rare.  [Ohs.  I 

a-grief',  adv.  In  grief;  amiss.  | 
agrieve.  +  aogrievk. 
a-gril'le,  v.  t.  In-,  2  +  grill.'] 
To  grieve;  provoke.  Obs. 
agrim,  agrirae  +  algorism. 
agrimony  bark.  The  wafer  ash. 
agrimony  grass.  The  colicroot. 
agrimony  root.  The  colicroot. 
agrimony  water  hemp.  Water 
agrimony. 

a-grin',  adv.  3f  a.  Grinning, 
ag'ri-ol'o-gy  (&g'rY-61/o-jf),  n. 
[Gr.  aypio?  wild,  savage  4- 
-logg.)  Comparative  study  of 
the  customs  of  uncivilized 
tribes.  —  ag  ri-o-log'4-cal  (-i% 
lOj'I-knl),  a.  —  ag  ri-ol'o-gist 
(-51'0-iTst),  n. 
ag'riot.  eoriot. 
ag  ri-o-thym'l-a  ^fig'rY-"-thTm'- 
Y-a  :  -thl'ml-a),  ii.  [NL.  ;  Gr. 
aypcov  wild,  fierce  -4-  Bvpos 
ecul.]  Me<l.  Ferocious  insanity. 
A-grip'pa  (d-grip'n).  Rib. 
a-groan',  adv.  \  a.  Groaning. 

H  a  gro-dol'ce  (a'gro-dol'cha), 
a.  lit.]  Blending  sour  and 
sweet.  —  n.  A  compound  of  sour 
and  sweet  thingB. 
agromed.  +  &GRAMED. 
ag'ro-nome,  a.  [F.]  An  agron¬ 
omist.  Rare.  [Ran.  | 

ag  ro-no'mi-al,  o.  Agronomic,  j 
agroos.  Obs.  pret.  ot  aorise. 
a-grope',  adv.  8f  a.  Groping, 
a-grope',  v.  t.  To  search  out, 
as  ny  groping.  Obs.  [a«risk.| 
agros.  agrose.  Obs.  pret.  of 
ag'ros-tog'ra-phy  (ftg  r<5s-t5g'- 
ra-fY),  n.  [Gr.  aypiocrn?  +  -gra¬ 
ph}/.]  A  description  of  the 
grasses.—  ag  ros-tog'ra-pher 
7-  i  5  r),  j).  —  a-gros  to-graph  'ic 
(a-gr8s  to-graf'ik),  a-gros'to- 
graph'i-cal  (-I-knl),  a. 
a-grote',  v.  t.  lOf  uncertain 
origin;  cf.  groats.)  To  cram; 
overfeed.  Obs. 

A-grot'er-a  (d-gr5t'?r-«),  n. 
[Gr. ’Ayporepou]  Gr.  Relig.  See 
Artemis. 

A-gro'tia  (d-gr5'tYs),  *.  [NL., 
fr.  Gr.  aypu)TT)S  wild,  fr.  aypo? 
field.]  Zool.  A  large  genus  of 
noctuid  moths,  mostly  of  brown 
or  grav  colors.  The  larva?  of  this 
ana  allied  genera  are  cutworms, 
o-group'ment.  Var.  of  aq- 

GROUPMENT. 

a-grow',  adv.  Sr  a.  Growing, 
a-grufe',  a-gruif'  (d-groof'), 
adv.  [Icel.  d  grpfu  on  the 
belly.]  Flat;  with  facedown- 
ward.  Obs.  or  Dial. 


agrnlle.  aorille. 
agrum.  +  algorism. 
agst.  Ahhr.  Against. 

Agt. ,  also  agt.  Abbr.  Agent; 
against. 

agt,  agte.  +  aught. 

|i  a'gua  (a'gwii),  n.  [Sp.] 
Water. 

a  gua-ca't«  (-kii'ta),  n.  [Sp. 
Cf.  avocado.1  The  avocado. 

0  a'gua  de  ce-ba'da  ( da  sa-ba'- 
thii;  13H,  146).  [Sp.,  lit.,  water  of 
barley.]  A  Mexican  drink  fla¬ 
vored  with  sesame,  barley  flour, 
cinnamon  bark,  and  sugar. 

I)  a'gua-dor'  (-fchor'  ;  146),  n. 
[Sp.]  Water  carrier. 

a  gua-ji'  (-he';  181)).  n.  lAmer. 
Sp.]  a  The  bonaci  ( Myetero- 
perca  bonaci).  b  The  gag  (.)/. 
microlepis).  [agouara.  | 

||  a-gua'ra ( ii-gwa'ra).  [Sp.]  =| 
a'gne,  r.  t.:  a'oced  (S'gQd). 
To  strike  with  an  ague,  or  with 
a  cold  fit.  Rare. 
ague  bark.  The  wafer  ash. 
ague  cake.  An  enlargement  of 
the  spleen  produced  by  ugue. 
ague  drop.  =  Fowler’s  solu¬ 
tion. 

ague  fit.  A  fit  of  the  ague.  Shak. 
ague  grass.  The  colicroot. 
ague  root.  The  colicroot. 
a-guer'ried,  a.  [  F.  aguerri,  p.p.] 
Hardened  to  fatigue  and  habits 
of  war  ;  seasoned.  0  >s.  Sr  R. 
ague  spell.  A  spell  or  charm 
against  ague.  Gag. 

ague  tree.  The  sassafras; —  so 
called  from  the  former  use  of  its 
root  in  cases  of  ague.  Rare. 
a'gue-y  (a'gQ-Y),  a.  Aguish. 

II  a-gu'gli-a  (a-gool'yii),  u.  [It.] 

=  GUO  LI  A. 

ag  ui-la'rite  (fig'wl-ia'rlt;  a  gY- 
liir'Tt),  n.  [After  P.  Aguilar, 
who  discovered  it. 4  Min.  Iron- 
hlack  silver  selenide,  Ag2(Se,S). 
Sp.  gr.,  7.6. 

ag'ul-la-wood  (&g'Y-ld-),n.  [Sp. 
dguita  eagle.]  /\galwood. 
a-guil'er,  n.  (OF.  aguillier,  F. 
at gui liter.)  A  needle  case.  Obs. 
a-gullt',  r.  1.  5r  i.  [AS.  agyltan.) 
To  offend;  to  wrong.  Obs. 

||  a  gul-nal'do  (a  gP-niil'dd),  w. 
[Sp.,  Christmas  or  New  Year’s 
gift.]  Any  of  several  ornamen¬ 
tal  plants,  esp.  species  of  Con  vol¬ 
vulus  or  Solarium.  Porto  Riro. 
a-guise',  v.  t.  [a-  +  guise.)  To 
dress  ;  attire  ;  adorn.  Obs. 
a-guise',  n.  Dress.  Obs. 

II  a-gui'sip_(a-ge's^p)  or  |J  a-gu'- 
(a-goo'sep).  [Visayan.] 
Either  of  two  Malaysian  trees 
( Melastoma  j>olyantfiunt  and  M. 
imhricatum)  the  roots  of  which 
yield  a  red  dye.  Phil.  I. 


A-gu'lhas  current  (a-gool'yas). 

[From  Cape  Agulhas.)  See  Mo¬ 
zambique  CURRENT, 
agult.  *i*  AGUILT. 

A'gur  (a'gDr).  Bib. 
a-gush',  adv.  t(  a.  Gushing. 

a-gu'sip.  Var._of  aguisip. 

A  gu-tai'no  (ii'goo-tT'nd),  n.  A 
native  of  Agutnya,  in  the  Phil¬ 
ippines.  The  Agutainos  are 
Christianized  Malays  speaking 
a  form  ot  the  Malayan  language, 
a-gu'tii  d-g5o'tt}  Sp.  H'gtxute'  i. 
Var.  of  agouti. 
aguwe^  agwe  +  ague. 
a-g'y(aj'Y),  a.  Ilaving  the  char¬ 
acter  of  age  ;  aged.  Archaic. 
&-gy©'«  '  •  IOF.  ayuier.)  To 
carry  on;  manage.  Obs. 

A-gy 'ieus  ( a-jl  'y  Qs ),  rt.  I L.,  fr. 
Gr.  ’Ayvieu?,  fr.  ayvia  street.] 
Gr.  Myth.  An  epithet  of  Apollo 
derived  from  pillars,  or  ayyiai 
or  ayyicis ,  designed  U6  boundary 
marks  and  guideposts  and  re¬ 
garded  os  altars  or  representa¬ 
tions  of  the  deity, 
agylte  4*  aguilt. 
ag'y-na-ry  (fij'i-n2t-rY),  a.  [Gr. 
a-  not  -f  yvvrj  woman.]  Bot. 
Without  a  gynoecium.  —  ag'y- 
na'ri-ous  (aj'i-na'rl-ws),  ag'y- 
nous  (Ij'Y-nds),  a. 
a-gy 'rate  (d-jT'rftt),  a.  [See 
a-  not.  ]  Bot.  Without  whorls, 
a-gy'ri-a  (d-jT'rY-d),  n.  [NL.; 
a-  not  +  Gr.  yvpo?  a  circle.) 
Med.  Defective  development  of 
the  cerebral  convolutions. 

A.  H.  Abbr.  1.  Freemasonry. 
Anno'  Ilebraico  (L.,  in  the  He¬ 
brew  year)  —  add  3760  to  t  h  e 
Christian  year. 

2.  Anno  Hegira;  (L.,  in  the  year 
of  the  Hegira). 

3.  Agricultural  homestead.  .4ms- 
tralia. 

a'ha(ii'h'a).  Var.  of  ha-ha. 
a  ha-ai'na  ( a  hii-T'na),  n.  [Ha¬ 
waiian;  aha  company  -f-  aina 
eating.]  A  banquet; ‘feast;  jol¬ 
lification.  Hawaii. 

A'hab  (a'h&b),  n.  Pah.  Son  of 
Omri,  and  one  of  Israel’s  great¬ 
est  kings.  He  was  led  into  idol¬ 
atry  by  his  wife,  Jezebel  ;  was 
denounced  by  Elijah  for  causing 
Naboth’s  death ;  and  died  in  bat¬ 
tle  against  the  Syrians.  1  Kings 
xxi.,  xxii. 

A 'ha-lab  (a'hii-lfib).  D.  Bib. 

R  a-ham  ka'ra  (a-hiiN'ka'rd), 
mare  commonly  a-han  ka'ra.  n. 
[Skr.  ahamkdra.)  The  activity 
of  making  the  subject  (ego)  an 
object  ;  hence,  the  root  of  dual¬ 
ism  and  of  all  illusion  and  ig¬ 
norance  of  true  being. 


a-hang',  ?\  t.  [AS  ahon.  See 
hano.J  To  hang  up.  Obs. 
A-har'a  (d-hfir'd).  D.  Bib. 
A-har'ah  (-a).  Btb. 

A-har'e-hel  (-f-hCl).  D.  Bib. 
A-har'hel  (rt-hiir'hfl).  Bib. 
A-ha'sai  (d-ha'sl  ;  -hfis'a-T). 
Bib. 

A-has'bai  ( d-h&s'bT;  -bfi-T).  Bib. 
A-has'tha-ri  («-hHs't  ha-rl). 
D.  Bib. 

A-has  u-^'rus  (d-hftz  fl-€'rws  ; 
a-hfts'-),  n.  1.  The  name  of  two 
kings  ot  Persia  and  Media,  in 
Ezra,  Esther,  and  Daniel. 

2.  =  Wandering  Jew. 

U  k  haute'  voix'  (a  6t  vwd'). 
I F. ]  Out  loud:  loudlv. 

A-ha'va  (d-lia'vd).  Bib. 

A'haz  (a'h&z).  Rib. 

A-ha'zi  (d-ha'zT).  I).  Bib. 

A  ha-zi'ahta'h«-zT'(i),M.  Bib.  a 
A  son  of  Ahaband  Jezebel,  and 
king  of  Israel.  He  was  cursed 
with  a  painful  death  for  his  idol¬ 
atry.  2  Kings  i.  b  Youngest 
son  of  Jehoram  and  Athaliah, 
and  king  ot  Judah,  who  was 
killed  by  Jehu.  2  Kings  ix. 
Ah'ban  (a'b&n).  Bib. 
a-hed'.  Ahead.  Ref.  Sp. 
ahefe,  r.  t.  [AS.  dhebbari.)  To 
heave.  Obs. 
aheigh.  f  a  high. 
a-height'  (d-hlt'),  adv.  Aloft; 
on  high.  Obs.  shak. 

A'her  (a'hi?r).  Bib. 


A-hi'a  (d-hY'd).  D.  Bib. 
A-hi'ah  (d-hT'd).  Rib. 
A-hi'a-lon  (-d-18n).  D.  Rib. 
A-hi'am  (d-hl'flm).  Bib. 
A-hi'an  (d-hl'dn).  Bib. 
A-hi'as  (-ds).  D.  Bib. 
A-hi'cam  (-kfim).  I).  Bib. 

A  hi-«'zer  (a'hl-e'zfr).  Bib. 
a-high '.adv.  On  high.  Obs 
a-high-lone,  adr.  Alone.  0 
A-hi'hud  (d-hT'hQd).  Rib. 
A-hi'jah  (d-hl'jd).  Rib. 
A-hi'kam  (-kftm).  Bib. 
A-hi'lud  (-lnd ).  Bib. 

A-him'a-az  (d-hTm'it-az).  B 

A-hi'man  <  d-hT'mdn).  Bib. 
A-him' e-lech  (d-hYm'f-lP 
Btb.  rp. 

A-hi'moth  ( d-hl'm?ith  ;  -mot! 
a-him'sa  (d-hlm'sii),  n.  [S 
ahintsa.  noninjury.]  Rudd  hit 
Noniniurv  of  animal  life. 
A-hin'o-dab(d-hYn'd-dab).  E 
a-hlnd',  a-hint'  (d-hint'),  a < 
Sr  prep.  Behind.  Scot. 

A-hln'o-am  (d-hYn'o-am).  L 
A-hi'o  (d-hl'6).  Rib. 
A-hi'on  (4Sn).  D.  Bib. 
A-hir'  (d-her'). [Ilind.  ah i 
One  of  the  principal  castes 


central  and  northern  India, 
mostly  cowherds  and  dairymen. 
A-hi'ra  (d-hl'rd).  Bib. 
A-hi'ram  (d-hT'rdm).  Bib. 
A-hi'ram-ites  (-Its),  n.  pi.  Bib. 
A-his'a-har  (d-h  I  s'd-h  a  r). 
D.  Bib. 

A-hiB'a-mach  (-m8k).  Bib. 
A-hi'sar  ( d-hl'sar).  I).  Bib. 
A-hish'a-har  ( d-hYsh'd-har  ;  d- 
hl'shd-).  Bib. 

A-hi'shar  (d-hT'shar).  Bib. 
A-hith'o-phel  (d-hYth'r»-f?l),  n. 
Bib.  David's  treacherous  coun¬ 
selor,  reputed  for  his  wisdom. 
He  advised  Absalom  in  his  re¬ 
volt, and  strangled  himself  when 
his  advice  was  disregarded. 
A-hi'tub  (d-hl'tflbp  Bib. 
A-hi'ud  (-nd).  D.  Bib. 
a.  h.  1.  Abbr.  Ad  hunc  locum 
(L.,  at  this  place). 

Ah'lab  (ii'lib).  Bib. 
Ah'lai(a'll;  a'lft-T).  *  Bib. 
ahl'u-wa'li-a  (iil  d?vwa'll-d),  n. 
[Prop.,  master  and  prince:  Ilind. 
ahl  master,  Ar.  ahl  -f  Hind.  & 
Per.  wad  prince,  Ar.  wdltn.)  A 
native  title  meaning  prince. 
India. 

ahm.  Var.  of  a  am. 

Ah'med  (a'mtd).  See  Prince 
Ahmed. 

A.  H.  M.  S.  Abbr.  American 
Home  Missionary  Society, 
a-ho',  interj.  =  aha.  Rare. 
A-ho'ah  (a-h5'd).  Bib. 

A-ho'e  (d-ho'C).  D.  Bib. 
ahof.  pret.  of  aiiefe.  Obs. 
A-ho'hite  (d-ho'hlt).  Bib. 
A-ho'lah  (-Id ).  Rib. 
a-hold'  (d-hOld'),  adv.  [a-  + 
hold.]  Near  the  wind;  as,  to 
lav  a  ship  ahold.  Obs.  Shak. 
A-ho'li-ab  (d-hfl'll-ftb).  Bib. 
A-hol'i-bah  (d-hOl'I-bd  ;  d-h5'- 
lT-hd).  Bib. 

A-hol'i-ba'mah  (-ba'md  ;  -ba'- 

md).  Bib. 

A-hom'  (d-h5m'),  n.  An  in¬ 
habitant  of  Assam,  descended 
from  a  Shan  people  who  entered 
and  overran  that  country  in 
122S,  and  ruled  it  until  they 
were  conquered  by  the  Burmese. 
The  Ahoms  became  Hinduized 
in  the  17th  century,  and  relin¬ 
quished  their  original  Indo- 
Chinese  tongue  for  Assamese, 
ahon.  +  ahano. 
a-horse'back  ,  adv.  On  horse¬ 
back. 

Ah'ri-ma'ni-an  (a  rY-ma'nY- 
dn),  n.  A  votary  of  Ahriman. 
A.  H.  S.  Abbr.  Anno  human® 
salutis  (L.,  in  the  year  of  human 
salvation), 
aht.  4*  aught. 

Aht  (iit),  n.  An  Indian  people 


of  Wakashan  stock  (which  6ee) 
It  includes  several  small  divi, 
sions  on  Vancouver  Island  and 
the  Makah  tribe  in  Washing¬ 
ton. 

ahte.  4*  AUGHT.  EIGHT,  OUGHT, 
a-hua'ca  (a-wa'kii),  &  hua-ca't« 
(ii  wa-kii'ta).  V'ar.  of  agua- 
CaTE. 

[  i  huis  clos'  (a  we  klO'). 
[F.]  With  closed  doors, 
a-hum',  adv.  Humming. 
A-hu'mai  (d-hu'mT  ;  -mft-I). 

Bib. 

A'hu-na  Vair'ya  (a'hd6-na 

vlr'yii).  [From  tlie  opening 
words  of  the  prayer,  yathd  ahu 
vairyd.)  One  of  the  most  sacred 
prayers  of  the  Parsis. 
a-hun'gry,  a.  Sr  adv.  Hungry  ; 
hungrily.  “  He  caught  the  fid¬ 
dle  t/hungrg  to  his  breast.’’ 

Sir  G.  Parker- 
a'hn-ra  (a'h<56-ra),n.  [Avestan 
ahura  god.]  Persian  Myth. 
One  of  the  beneficent  divinities; 
—  opposed  to  deva.  Cf.  asura. 
A  hu-ra-Maz'da  (-miz'dd),  n- 
See  Ormazd. 

a-hush',  adv.  Sr  a.  In  a  hushed 

condition  bushed 

ahut  ^  AUGHT 

A-hu'zam  ( d-hn'zftm).  Bib 

A-huz'zath  (d-hfiz'fttn).  Bb>. 

a-hy.  •]•  a  high. 

a-hyp'nl-a  (d-hYp'nY-d),  «- 

[NL.;  o-not  -f-  Gr.  virvos  sleep.] 

Jtert.  Insomnia. 

ah'yu  (ii'ydf)),  n.  A  Japanese 

salmonoid  fish(  Salmo  altivelis). 

ai.  +  ay,  aye,  egg. 

ai  (I),  interj.  =  ay,  oh. 

a'i(ii'O),  «.  =  ah vu. 

A'i  (a'i ;  I).  Bib. 

A.  I.  Abbr.  American  Institute. 
A'ia(ii'ya).  D.lUh. 

A.  I.  A.  Aobr.  Associate  of  the 
Institute  of  Actuaries  ;  Ameri¬ 
can  Institute  of  Architects. 
A-i'ah  (ft-I'd;  a 'yd).  Bib. 

II  al-ai'a  (T-I'a),'||  ai-ai'al  (-1). 
Vars.  of  a  J  a  J  a  . 

A'ia-lon  (a'yd-18n).  D.  Bib. 
A-i'ath  (ftrT'ftth;  a'vttth).  Bib. 
ai'blins,  a'blins  (a'nllnz),  adv. 
[See  able;  2d  -ling.]  Perhaps; 
possibly.  Scot. 

A.  I.  C.  Abbr.  Associate  of  the 
Institute  of  Chemistry. 

A.  I.  C.  E.  Abbr.  Associate  of 
the  Institution  of  Civil  Engi¬ 
neers. 

Aich  metal,  or  Aich’s  metal. 

A  gold-yellow  malleable  alloy 
of  copper,  zinc,  and  iron, 
aid'a-ble.  n.  Helpful.  Obs.  Sr  R. 
Aida  canvas  =  Java  canvas. 
aid'er,  n.,  aid'er-ess,  n.  fern 
One  who  aids. 


ale,  senate,  care,  am,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofa;  eve,  Svent,  6nd,  recent,  maker;  Ice,  ill;  old7obey,  orb,  5dd,  s&ft,  connect  ■ 

II  Foreisn  Word.  +  Obsolete  Variant  of.  +  combined  with.  —  equals. 


use,  unite,  firn,  fip,  circus,  menU ; 
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AIR  CONDENSER 


al'gret  (a'gr&t)  )  n.  [F.  aigrette.  See  egret.] 

ai  grette' (a-gr6t' ;  a'gr§t ;  2] 7)  J  1.  Zoo/.  =  egret.  06s. 

2.  [Usually  aigrette .]  A  plume  or  tuft  for  the  head  com¬ 
posed  of  feathers,  of  gems,  or  the  like.  The  feather  aigrettes 
of  commerce  are  the  plumes  of  various  egrets  (which  see). 
They  grow  only  during  the  breeding  season,  so  that  in  ob¬ 
taining  them  not  only  are  the  parent  birds  killed,  but  the 
young  are  left  to  starve.  The  egrets  producing  them  are 
therefore  fast  becoming  extinct. 

3.  A  feathery  crown  of  seed  ;  egret  ;  as,  the  aigrette ,  or 
down,  of  the  dandelion  or  the  thistle. 

4.  Anything  resembling  a  plume,  as  a  cluster  of  rays  in  the 
corona  seen  during  total  solar  eclipses,  or  that  proceeding 
from  the  ends  of  electrified  bodies. 

II  ai  gulbro'  (a'gySr'),  n.  [F.  See  ewer.] 

A  pitcher-shaped  vessel  with  handle  and 
spout,  usually  tall  and  slender,  and  of  dec¬ 
orative  character. 

ai  guille'  (a'gwel';  a'gwel'),  n.  [F„  a 
needle.  See  aglet.]  1.  A  needle-shaped 
peak  ;  —  used  esp.  of  certain  peaks  or  clus¬ 
ters  of  needlelike  rock  near  Mont  Blanc. 

2.  An  instrument  for  boring  holes,  used 
in  blasting. 

al'guil  lette'  (a'gwT-lSt'),  n.  [F  See  ag¬ 
let.]  An  aglet ;  specif. ,  one  of  the  orna¬ 
mental  tags,  cords,  or  loops  on  some  mili¬ 
tary  and  naval  uniforms.  —  ai  guil-let'- 
ted  (a'gwT-lgt'Sd),  a. 

ai'kin-ite  (S'kTn-it),  n.  [After  Arthur  Ai- 
kin,  Eng.  mineralogist.]  Min.  A  compound  Aiguiere. 

of  lead,  copper,  bismuth,  and  sulphur,  occurring  in  lead- 
gray^  needle-shaped  crystals  and  massive.  Sp.  gr.,  C. 1-0.8. 
all  (al),  v.  t.  ;  ailed  (aid);  ail'ing.  [ME.  eilen,  ailen, 
e^len,  AS.  eg/an  to  trouble,  pain;  akin  to  Goth,  us -agljan 
to  distress,  agls  troublesome,  irksome,  agio  pain.]  To 
affect  with  pain  or  uneasiness,  either  physical  or  mental  ; 
to  trouble ;  to  be  the  matter  with  ;  —  used  impersonally 
to  express  some  uneasiness  or  affection,  whose  cause  is  un¬ 
known  ;  as,  what  ails  the  man  ?  I  know  not  what  ails  him. 

What  ailet/i  thee,  II agar  ?  Gen.  xxi.  1". 

It  is  never  used  to  express  a  specific  disease.  We  do 
not  say,  a  fever  ails  him  ;  but,  something  ails  him. 
ail,  v.  i.  To  be  affected  with  pain  or  uneasiness  of  any 
sort ;  to  be  ill  or  indisposed  or  in  trouble. 

When  he  ails  ever  so  little  ...  he  is  so  peevish.  Richardson. 

ail,  n.  Indisposition  ;  morbid  affection  ;  ailment.  Pope. 
Ai  lan'thus  (a-lXn'thfis),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  aylanto ,  i.  e.  tree  of 

heaven,  the  name  of  the  tree  in  the  Moluccas.]  a  Rot. 
A  small  genus  of  simaroubaceous  trees  of  East  India  and 
China,  having  odd-pinnate  leaves,  and  terminal  panicles  of 
greenish  flowers  succeeded  by  oblong  samaras,  b  [/.  c.] 
Any  tree  of  this  genus,  esp.  A.  glandulosus.  See  tree  of 
heaven.  —  ai  lan'thic  (  thlk),  a. 
ai  lan'tlne  (a-15n'tTn),  a.  Pertaining  to  trees  of  the  genus 
Ailanthus,  or  to  the  silkworm  ( Philosamia  cynihia )  that 
feeds  on  it. —  n.  Silk  obtained  from  Philosamia  cynthia. 
ai'le-ron  (a'le-r5n),  7i.  [F.,  dim.  of  aile  wing.]  A  half  gable, 
as  at  the  end  of  a  penthouse  or  of  the  aisle  of  a  church, 
ai  lette'  (a-15t'),  n.  [F.  ailette ,  dim.  of 
aile  wing,  L.  a/a.]  In  medieval  armor, 
a  plate  of  forged  iron  or  steel  worn  over 
the  coat  of  mail  to  protect  the  shoulder 
against  blows  aimed  at  the  headpiece  and 
glancing  off.  Ailettes  disappeared  on  the  in¬ 
troduction  of  complete  plate  armor, 
ail'ment  (al'ment),  n.  Indisposition; 
morbid  affection  of  the  body  ; — not  ap-  Armor  showing 
plied  ordinarily  to  acute  diseases.  “Little  ^ 

ailments."  Lansdowne.  1 

Syn.  —  Indisposition,  weakness,  infirmity,  disorder,  af¬ 
fection. 

aim  (am),  v.  i. ;  aimed  (amd)  ;  aim'ing.  [ME.  amen, 
aimen. ,  eimen ,  to  guess  at,  to  estimate,  to  aim,  OF.  esmer , 
asmer ,  amer,  or  rather  the  compound  aesmer ;  a  (L.  ad) 
-f-  esmer  to  estimate,  aim,  L.  aestimare  to  estimate.  See 
estimate.]  1.  To  estimate;  guess;  conjecture.  Obs.  Shak. 

2.  To  point  or  direct  a  missile  weapon,  or  a  weapon  which 
propels  a  missile,  towards  an  object  or  spot  with  the  intent 
of  hitting  it ;  as,  to  aim  at  a  fox,  or  at  a  target. 

Aiming  or  laying  is  the  operation  of  giving  the  gun  the  direc¬ 
tion  and  elevation  necessary  to  hit  the  target.  The  term  aiming 
will  be  employed  when  using  the  sights  ;  and  laying,  when  not 
using  the  sights.  Drill  Reg.  for  Coast  Artillery  [  U.  8’.]. 

3.  To  direct  the  intention  or  purpose ;  to  attempt  the  ac¬ 
complishment  of  a  purpose;  to  try  to  gain  ;  to  endeavor; 
—  followed  by  a/,  or  by  an  infinitive  ;  as,  to  aim  at  distinc¬ 
tion  ;  to  aim  to  da  well. 

Aim'st  thou  at  princes  ?  Pope. 

aim,  v.  t.  1.  To  esteem  ;  consider  ;  also,  to  calculate ; 
guess.  Obs. 

2.  To  direct  or  point  (as  a  weapon)  at,  or  so  as  to  hit,  a 
particular  object  ;  to  direct  (as  a  missile,  an  act,  or  a  pro¬ 
ceeding)  at,  to,  or  against  an  object;  as,  to  aim  a  musket 


or  an  arrow,  the  fist  or  a  blow  (at  something) ;  to  aim  a 
satire  or  a  reflection  (ai  some  person  or  vice), 
aim  (am),  n.  i.  Estimation ;  conjecture  ;  guess.  Obs. 

What  you  would  work  me  to,  I  have  some  aim.  Shak . 

2.  The  pointing  of  a  weapon,  as  a  gun,  a  dart,  or  an  arrow, 
at,  or  so  as  to  bear  upon,  the  object  intended  to  be  struck ; 
the  line  of  fire  ;  the  direction  of  anything,  as  a  spear,  a 
blow,  a  discourse,  a  remark,  towards  a  particular  point  or 
object,  with  a  view  to  strike  or  affect  it. 

3.  The  point  intended  to  be  hit,  or  object  intended  to  be 
attained  or  affected. 

To  be  the  aim  of  every  dangerous  shot.  Shak. 

4.  Intention  ;  purpose  ;  design  ;  scheme. 

How  oft  ambitious  aims  are  crossed  !  Pope. 

Syn.  — End,  object,  scope,  drift,  purpose,  intention, 
scheme,  tendency,  aspiration.  See  intention. 
aim'iul  (-1661),  a.  Purposeful.  —  aiin'ful-ly,  adv. 
aim'ing,  p.  pr.  it-  vb.  n.  of  aim,  v. 
aiming  stand,  Mil.,  a  rest  for  a  rifle  used  in  teaching  the 
theory  of  aiming. 

alm'less,  a.  Without  aim  or  purpose  ;  as,  an  aimless  life. 

—  aim'less-ly,  adv.  —  aim'less  ness,  n. 

Aim'well  and  Arch'er  (am'wSl,  ar'cher).  Two  beaux  and 

fortune  hunters  in  Farquhar’s  “  The  Beaux’  Stratagem.” 
ain'hum  (an'hum),  n.  [Negro.]  Med.  A  trophic  disease 
usually  confined  to  negroes,  resulting  in  constriction  of  the 
little  toes  so  that  they  come  off. 
ain’t  (ant).  Contr.  for  are  not  and  am  not ;  also  used  for 
is  not.  Col  log.  or  illiterate.  See  an’t. 

Ai'nu  (i'noo),  n.  A  member  of  an  indigenous  race  of  Japan, 
formerly  occupying  the  whole  or  the  greater  part  of  the 
archipelago,  but  now  confined  to  part  of  Yezo,  the  Kuril 
Islands,  and  Sakhalin.  The  Ainus  are  short  and  robust ; 
they  have  light-colored  skin  and  features  of  a  European 
cast,  and  are  remarkable  for  abundance  of  hair  and  beard. 
Their  culture  is  primitive  ;  their  religion,  animistic  ;  and 
their  language,  agglutinative  with  no  known  relation  to  any 
other  language.  —  Ai'nu,  a. 

In  the  national  traditions  there  was  a  time  when  they  could  look 
out  on  their  watery  domain,  and  exclaim,  “  Gods  of  the  sea,  open 
your  divine  eyes.*  Wherever  your  eyes  turn,  there  echoes  the 
sound  of  the  Ainu  6peech,"  a  speech  now  current  amongst 
scarcely  20,000  full-blood  and  half-caste  survivors  of  this  remote 
Asiatic  branch  of  the  Caucasic  division.  A.  II.  Keane. 

air  (Sr),  n.  [ME.  air,  eir,  F.  air,  L.  a'er,  fr.  Gr.  arjp,  air,  mist, 
for  aprjp,  perh.  akin  to  E.  wind.  In  sense  10  the  French  has 
taken  a  meaning  fr.  It.  aria  atmosphere,  air,  fr.  the  same 
Lat.  word  through  the  fern.  adj.  aeria ,  aerea.  Cf. malaria.] 

1.  The  invisible,  odorless,  and  tasteless  mixture  of  gases 
which  surrounds  the  earth  ;  the  atmosphere.  It  consists 
chiefly  of  nitrogen  and  oxygen,  nearly  ui  the  ratio  of  four 
volumes  to  one,  together  with  0.9  per  cent  (by  volume)  of 
argon,  about  0.03  per  cent  of  carbon  dioxide,  varying 
amounts  of  water  vapor,  and  minute  quantities  of  helium, 
krypton,  neon,  and  xenon.  It  contains  also  varying  small 
amounts  of  other  substances,  as  ammonia,  nitrous  and 
nitric  acids,  sulphurous  and  sulphuric  acias,  as  well  as 
suspended  particles  of  dust,  bacteria,  yeast  spores,  etc.  Of 
the  principal  constituents  the  oxygen  supports  combustion 
and  renders  the  air  respirable  for  animals,  the  carbon  di¬ 
oxide  is  the  source  of  carbon  for  growing  plants,  the  ni¬ 
trogen  and  argon  are  inert  diluents.  One  liter  of  air  at  0°C. 
and  760  mm.  pressure  weighs  1.293  grains,  or  7|3  of  the 
weight  of  an  equal  volume  of  water.  Like  other  gases,  it 
is  compressible  and  elastic  ;  it  transmits  sound,  and  is 
used,  as  compressed  air ,  to  transmit  mechanical  power.  It 
is  liquefiable.  (See  liquid  air.)  The  atmosphere  extends 
perhaps  a  hundred  miles  above  the  earth,  but  with  rapidly 
decreasing  density ;  half  its  mass  is  w  ithin  four  miles  of 
the  earth’s  surface.  Its  pressure  at  sea  level  is  about  14.7 
pounds  to  the  square  inch  (1.033  kg.  per  sq.  cm.). 

2.  Symbolically  :  Something  unsubstantial,  light,  or  vol¬ 
atile.  “  Charm  ache  with  air."  Shak. 

He  was  still  all  air  and  fire.  Macaulay.  [  A  ir  and  fire  being  the 
finer  and  quicker  elements  as  opposed  to  earth  and  water.) 

3.  A  particular  state  of  the  atmosphere,  as  respects  heat, 
cold,  moisture,  etc.,  or  as  affecting  the  sensations  ;  as,  a 
smoky  air ,  a  damp  air,  the  morning  air ,  etc. 

4.  Fig.  :  That  which  surrounds  and  influences. 

The  keen,  the  wholesome  air  of  poverty.  Wordsworth. 

5.  A  gas;  as,  oxygen  was  formerly  galled  vital  air.  Obs. 

6.  Odoriferous  or  contaminated  air.  Bacon. 

7.  Air  in  motion  ;  light  breeze  ;  gentle  wind;  fig.,  breath. 

Let  vernal  airs  through  trembling  osiers  play.  Pope. 

8.  Intelligence ;  information.  Obs.  Bacon. 

9.  Utterance  abroad  ;  publicity  ;  vent. 

You  gave  it  air  before  me.  Dryden. 

10.  Music,  a  A  musical  idea,  or  motive ,  rhythmically 
developed  in  consecutive  single  tones,  so  as  to  form  a  sym¬ 
metrical  whole  of  balanced  rhythmic  groups  or  phrases, 
which  may  be  sung  to  the  stanzas  of  a  hymn  or  song,  or 
even  to  plain  prose,  or  played  upon  an  instrument ;  melody; 
tune  ;  aria,  b  Sometimes  in  harmonized  chorals,  psalmody, 
part  songs,  etc.,  the  part  which  bears  the  tune  or  melody 

—  in  modern  harmony  usually  the  upper  part. 

11.  Outward  appearance;  apparent  character  ;  semblance; 
manner  ;  style. 

It  was  communicated  with  the  air  of  a  secret.  Pope. 


12.  The  peculiar  look,  appearance,  or  bearing  of  a  person  ; 

attitude,  action,  or  mien  peculiar  to,  or  expressive  of,  some 
personal  quality  or  emotion  ;  demeanor  or  manner  ;  as,  the 
air  of  a  youth  ;  a  lofty  air.  “  His  very  air."  Shak. 

The  most  fugitive  deed  and  word,  the  mere  air  of  doing  a  thing, 
the  intimated  purpose,  expresses  character.  Emerson. 

13.  An  artificial  or  affected  manner  ;  show  of  style  or  van¬ 
ity  ;  haughtiness  ;  as,  to  give  one’s  self  airs  ;  to  put  on  airs. 

Tlie  Jackal  waved  his  brush  to  show  how  completely  evervthing 
was  wiped  out  of  his  memory,  and  sat  down  with  an  air.  Kijding. 

14.  Painting  &  Drawing.  The  representation  of  the  effect 
of  the  atmosphere  through  which  objects  are  seen  ;  atmos¬ 
phere. 

15.  Man.  The  artificial  motion  or  carriage  of  a  horse. 

16.  East.  Ch.  A  thin  veil  to  cover  the  chalice  and  paten. 
Syn.  —  See  deportment,  wind. 

air-hardening  steel,  a  kind  of  steel  which  when  heated  and 
allowed  to  cool  slowly  in  air  becomes  very  hard.  It  usu¬ 
ally  contains  two  or  three  per  cent  of  manganese  and  four 
to  six  per  cent  tungsten.  —  in  the  air.  a  Prevalent  without 
traceable  origin  or  authority,  as  rumors  ;  as,  a  spirit  of  un¬ 
rest  was  in  the  air.  b  Not  stable;  unsettled,  c  Mil .  Not 
protected  against  flank  attacks  or  turning  movements  by 
some  substantial  obstacle,  as  a  river,  mountain,  or  fortifi¬ 
cation  ;  —  said  of  the  flank  of  an  army  or  line  of  battle, 
air  (Sr),  v.  t. ;  aired  (&rd) ;  air'ing.  [See  air,  n. ;  cf. 
aerate.]  1.  To  expose  to  the  air  for  the  purpose  of  cooling, 
refreshing,  or  purifying;  to  ventilate  ;  as,  to  air  a  room. 

It  were  good  wisdom  .  .  .  that  the  jail  were  aired.  Bacon. 
Were  you  but  riding  forth  to  air  yourself.  Shak. 

2.  To  expose  for  the  sake  of  public  notice  ;  to  display  os¬ 
tentatiously  ;  as,  to  air  one’s  opinion. 

Airing  a  snowy  hand  and  signet  gem.  Tennyson. 

3.  To  expose  to  heat,  for  the  purpose  of  expelling  damp¬ 
ness,  or  of  warming  ;  as,  to  air  linen  ;  to  air  liquors. 

4.  To  set  to  music.  Obs. 
air.  v.  i.  To  take  the  air. 

air  bath,  a  All  apparatus  for  the  application  of  air  to  the 
body,  b  A  hygienic  exposure  of  the  body  to  the  action  of 
air.  c  An  arrangement  for  drying  substances  in  air. 
air  bed.  A  sack  or  mattress  inflated  with  air  for  a  bed. 
air  bell.  A  bell,  or  bubble  of  air,  as  one  formed  on  a  photo¬ 
graphic  plate  during  developing,  or  in  glass  while  molten, 
air  belt.  Metal.  All  annular  air  space  around  a  cupola 
furnac^  from  which  air  is  forced  into  the  furnace, 
air  bladder.  1 .  Zo’ol.  A  sac  containing  air  or  gas,  present 
in  most  fishes,  situated  dorsal  to  the  alimentary  canal ;  — 
called  also  the  swimming  bladder.  It  arises  as  an  out¬ 
growth  of  the  alimentary  canal,  with  which  it  remains  in 
communication  in  some  fishes,  but  becomes  permanently 
closed  in  others.  In  all  elasmobranchs  it  is  wanting.  Its 
usual  function  is  probably  to  adjust  the*specific  gravity 
of  the  fish,  while  in  some  cases  it  is  connected  with  the 
organ  of  hearing.  The  air  bladder  is  undoubtedly  homolo¬ 
gous  with  the  lungs  of  the  higher  vertebrates,  though  usu¬ 
ally  growing  from  the  dorsal  instead  of  the  ventral  wall  of 
the  alimentary  canal.  See  lung. 

2.  A  sac  or  bladder  full  of  air  in  an  animal  or  plant. 

3.  An  air  hole  in  a  casting. 

air'bound7  i&r'bound'),  a.  Prevented  from  action  by  an 
accumulation  of  air  ;  —  said  of  a  water  or  drain  pipe, 
air  box.  A  box  for  holding  or  directing  air,  as  an  air  cham¬ 
ber  in  a  lifeboat,  a  flue  for  conducting  air  to  a  furnace,  etc. 
air  brake.  Mach.  A  brake  operated  by  a  piston  which  is 
driven  either  by  compressed  air  or  by  the  “  suction  ”  of  a 
partial  vacuum.  (See  vacuum  brake.)  In  the  railway 
air  brake ,  air  is  commonly  pumped  into  cylinders,  under 
each  car,  and  operates  pistons  winch  move  the  brake  levers. 
See  Westinghouse  brake.  —  air'-braked'  (-brakt7),  a. 
air  brick-  A  hollowed  or  perforated  brick,  or  a  metal  box 
of  brick  size  with  grated  sides,  used  for  ventilation,  as  in 
building  fireproof  walls, 
air  brush.  A  kind  of  atom¬ 
izer  for  applying  liquid 
coloring  matter  in  a  spray 
by  compressed  air. 
alr'-built',  a.  Erected  in  Air  Brush,  c  Color  Cup  ;  t  Tube 
the  air  ;  having  no  solid  *or  compressed  air  ;  v  Valve, 
foundation;  chimerical;  as,  an  air-built  castle, 
air  casing  A  casing,  as  of  sheet  iron,  surrounding  a  pipe 
with  an  air  space  between  to  prevent  transmission  of  heat, 
air  castle.  A  castle  ill  the  air.  See  under  castle. 
air  cell.  1.  Bot.  =  air  space. 

2.  Anat.  A  cavity  or  receptacle  for  air  in  any  part  of  the 
body ;  as  one  of  the  small  cavities  in  the  walls  of  the  in¬ 
fundibula  of  the  lungs,  an  air  sac  of  a  bird,  a  dilatation  of 
a  trachea  of  an  insect,  etc. 
air  Chamber  1  Ally  chamber  or 
cavity  filled  with  air. 

2.  Specif. :  A  cavity  containing  air  to 
act  by  its  elasticity  as  a  spring  for 
equalizing  the  flow  of  a  liquid  in  a 
pump  or  other  hydraulic  machine, 
air  cock  A  faucet  to  allow  escape 
of  air. 

air  compressor.  A  machine  for 
compressing  air. 

air  condenser  1.  Steam  Engine. 

A  surface  condenser  cooled  by  the 
contact  of  air  instead  of  water.  a  One  Form  of  Air 

2.  Mach.  An  air  compressor.  Chamber. 


A'i-deg  <a'£-dez).  V  a  r.  of 
Hades,  the  god.  Poetic. 

H  aide  -toi',  le  ciel  t’ai  de-ra', 
(ad  twa',  IS  sySl  ta  d’-ra').  [F.j 
Help  yourself,  (and)  Iieaven 
will  help  you.  La  Fontaine. 
aid'fol,  a.  Helpful.  Archaic. 
aid'less,  a.  See  -less. 
aid'-ma  Jor.  n.  The  adjutant  of 
a  regiment.  Obs. 

A  i-do'neuB  («'  e-d5'nas;-nf--iZs). 

Gr.  ’At6u)i/eu5.]  Gr.  Myth.  = 

Iades,  the  god.  l’oetic. 
aid  prayer.  Eng.  Lam.  A  de¬ 
fendant's  appeal  for  aid. 

A.  I.  E  E  Abbr.  Associate  of 
the  Institution  of  Electrical  En¬ 
gineers;  American  Institute  of 
Electrical  Engineers, 
ai'el,  n.  [ME.  ayel ,  aiel,  OF. 
aiol ,  aiuel.  F.  aieul ,  a  dim.  of  I.. 
a  vus  grand  father.  1  1.  A  grand¬ 
father.  Obs. 

2.  Old  Lam.  Short  for  writ  or 
action  of  aiel,  a  possessory  writ 
or  action  lor  bringing  a  suit  on 
the  seizin  of  an  ate/,  or  grand- 
lather,  besaiel ,  or  great-grand¬ 
father,  tresaiel,  or  great-great¬ 
grandfather,  or  other  lineal  an¬ 
cestor,  deceased, 
aier.  f  air. 
aiery.  aerie,  airy. 
aige.  +  age. 


ai'ger  (a'gSr).  Obs.  or  dial, 
form  of  EAGRE, 
aight.  +  ait. 

ar  glet  (a'glet).  Var.  of  aglet. 
aiglet,  aiglette.  i*  eaglet. 
ai'gre.  t  eager,  esp.  in  sense 
of  sour. 

||  ai  gre-doux'  (5  g  r'-doo'), 
ai  gre-douce'  (-doos')t  a.  [F.] 
=  agro-dolce. 

ai'gre-more  (a'g5r-mdr),  w.  [F. 
Origin  unknown.]  Charcoal 
prepared  for  making  powder. 

||  aieue'-ma  rine'  (ag  md  ren'), 
u.  IF.]  J fin.  Aquamarine. 

||  aigues  mortev  (ag'  mGrt'). 
pi.  [F.,  dead  waters;  aigue  is 
an  OF.  &  dial,  form.]  Phys. 
Geog.  Stagnant  waterH  caused 
by  a  river's  changing  its  chan¬ 
nel.  See  cut-off. 
ai  guil-lesque'  (a  gwT-lesk'),  a. 
See  -esquk.  [aglet.  Rare. | 
ai'gu-let  (a'gfl-lft).  Yar.  of | 
ai'gul-let.  f  aglet. 
aihte.  aught. 

A-i'Ja  (a-T'ja  ;  Y'jd).  Rib. 
Ai'ja-lon  (a'jd-15n  ;  I'-).  Rib. 
Ai'Je-leth  Sha'harGjP-lfth  sha'- 
hiir)  or  hash-Shahar  Ghftsh-). 
Bib.  A  term  URed  in  the  heading 
of  Ps.  xxii.,  translated  in  the 
R.  V.  (margin)  a*  “  Hind  of  the 
Dawn.” 


aik  (5k),  aik'en.  Scot.  &  dial. 
Eng.  vars.  ot  oak,  oaken. 
ai'ker  (ark5r).  Var.  of  acker. 
ail.  +  ale. 

ail  (51),  n.  [ME.  eil,  AS.  egl ; 
akin  to  E.  ear  of  grain.]  The 
awn  of  grain.  Obs.  or  Dial. 
A'i-la  (a'T-ld).  D.  Bib. 
ailanthus  silkworm.  See  silk¬ 
worm.  [ailanthu8.| 

ai-lan'to  (a-ldn't5),  n.  The| 
Ai-lan'tus.  Var.  of  Ailanthus. 
—  ai-lan'tic,  a. 

A'l-lath  (a'l-lftth).  I).  Ilib. 

aild.  Ailed.  Ref.  Sp. 

aile.  +  aiel. 

aile.  Ohs.  or  Ref.  Sp.  of  aisle. 
aile.  aiI4  (a  la'),  a.  [F.  aild,  fr. 
L.  ala  wing.]  Her.  Winged,  as 
birds,  or  having  sails,  as  wind¬ 
mills,  of  a  specified  tincture. 
Ai-leen'  (a-len').  Irish  form  of 

Hi  i  BN. 

||  aile8  de  pi  geon'  (PI  d5  pe  - 

zhft.v').  [F.,  lit.,  pigeon  wings.] 
See  I’KiKON  WING. 

Ai'lie  ( 5'1T).  Scot.  var.  of  Al¬ 
ison,  Alice,  Helen. 
aill.  +  ale. 

aillt  (lit),  n.  [W.,  prop.,  an¬ 
other.]  One  of  a  semiservile 
class  among  the  ancient  Cymri. 
“  The  fixture  to  the  land  of  the 
aillt  or  taeog  was  not  the  special 


mark  so  much  of  a  semiservile 
condition  as  of  his  want  of  rec¬ 
ognized  kindred.”  F.  Seebohm. 
Ai-lu'ro-pus  (a-ln'rA-pi/si,  //. 
[See  eluropodous.]  /•><,!. 
Syn.  of  Pandarctos. 

Ai  lu-roi'de-a  (a  1  (i-roi'df-d),  ». 
pi.  [NL.]  Zobl.  A  group  of  Car¬ 
nivora  including  the  cats,  civets, 
and  hyenas. 

Ai-lu/rus  (a-ln'rus),  n.  [NL.,  fr. 
Gr.-atA ovpos  cat.]  Zobl.  The 
genus  consisting  of  the  panda. 
It  is  sometimes  regarded  as  con¬ 
stituting  a  family,  Ai-lu'ri-dae 
(-rY-de). 

ail'weed  ,  n.  The  clover  dodder. 
(I  ai  ma'ble  (6  mi'bP).  [F.] 
Lovable;  amiable;  lovely, 
ai'mak  (I'niftk),  7/.  A  tribal  or 
administrative  division  of  the 
Mongols;  also,  a  division  of  the 
Hazaras  of  Afghanistan, 
ai-ma'ra  (Y-ma'rd),  n.  Any  of 
many  large  carnivorous  river 
fishes  of  the  family  Erythrinidie 
of  South  America, 
aim'-cri  er,  n.  One  who  “  cried 
aim  7  to  archers  (see  to  cry  aim , 
under  cry);  hence,  an  encour¬ 
age;  applauder.  Obs. 
aimd  Aimed.  Ref.  S/i. 

A  I  M.  E  Abbr.  American  In¬ 
stitute  ot  Mining  Engineers;  As¬ 


sociate  of  the  Institution  of 

Mining  Engineers;  Associate  of 
the  Institution  of  Mechanical 
Engineers. 

aim'er,  n.  One  who  aims, 
aimiable.  +  amiable. 

Ai'mon.  Var.  of  Aymon. 
Ai-mo'res  (Y-m5'raz),  n.  pi.  = 
Botocudos. 

aim'wor  thi-ness  (a  m  '  w  fi  r  - 

9tY-),  71.  Excellence  of  aim. 
Rare.  Orf.  E.  D. 

a'ln  (ii'yen).  Var.  of  ayin. 
ain.  Obs.  pi.  of  eye. 
ain  (an).  Dial.  Eng.  &  Scot, 
var.  of  ONE,  own,  a. 

A:in.  Abbr.  Library  Cata¬ 
loguing.  Augustin  (no  period, 
A:in). 

A'ln  (a'Yn).  Rib. 

A.  I.  N.  A.  Abbr  Associate  of 
the  Institute  of  Naval  Archi¬ 
tects.  Eng. 

alnce  (ans).  Scot.  &  dial.  Eng. 
var.  of  once. 
aind.  +  anpk. 

||  ai  mr ,  77ia.«r.,  ||  ai  n^e',  fem. 
(5  na'),  a.  [F.l  Elder;  senior; 
—  often  appended  to  proper 
names;  as,  Coquelin  nine.  Cf. 
fione. 

Ai'no  (  Y'n6).  Var.  of  Ainu. 
ains  (ans)  Scot.  &  dial.  Eng. 
var.  of  once. 


ain  sell'  (an  sel').  Scot.  var.  of 

own  se  f. 

A.  Inst.  N.  A.  Abbr.  Associate 
of  the  Institute  of  Naval  Ar¬ 
chitects.  Eng. 

Adnus.  Abbr.  Libran/  Cata¬ 
loguing.  Augustinus  (no  period, 
A  :inus). 

A.  Inv.  Abbr.  Freemasonry. 
Anno  Inventionis  (L.,  in  the 
year  of  invention)  —  add  53U  to 
the  Christian  year, 
ai'on  (I'on).  Rare  equiv.  of 
vEon.  —  al-o'ni-al  (Y-o'nY-rtl),  a. 
ai'pi  (I'p?),  Halpim' 
Y  peN'),  n.  [From  the  native 
name:  cf.  Pg.  atptm.]  The 
sweet  cassava.  Brazil. 
air  ( ar  ;  ar),  n.  [Icel.  eyrr.)  A 
sandbank  ;  a  beach.  Dial.  Eng. 
air.  Var.  of  ere,  eyre. 
air  +  aire,  or. 
air  (ar;  Scot.  ar).  Dial.  Eng.  A 
Scot.  var.  of  oar,  heir. 
air  (ar;  Scot,  ar),  adv.  tf  a.  [See 
f.re.]  Before;  early.  Scot. 
air'a-ble.  a.  That  may  be  aired, 
or  set  to  music.  Obs. 

||  ai-ram'po  (T-ram'p5),  «. 

[Amer.  Sp.]  Rot.  A  smooth- 
jointed  cactU6  (  Opuntiastricta ), 
of  Peru  and  Bolivia,  with  red  acid 
fruit  used  for  making  beverages, 
air  cavity.  Rot.  =  air  space. 


food,  foot ;  out,  oil ;  chair  ;  go  ;  sing,  igk  ;  tfeen,  thin ;  nature,  verdure  (250) ;  K  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  acli  (144) ;  boN  ;  yet ;  zli  =  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Guide. 

Full  explanations  of  Abbreviations,  ISIgus,  etc.,  liumeulutely  precede  the  Vocabulary. 
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AKEHORNE 


air  cooling-  In  gasoline-engine  motor  vehicles,  the  cool¬ 
ing  of  the  cylinder  by  increasing  its  radiating  surface  by 
means  of  ribs  or  radiators,  and  placing  it  so  that  it  is  ex¬ 
posed  to  a  current  of  air.  Cf .  water  cooling.  —  air'- 
cooled  .  a. 

air  cushion-  All  air-tight  inflatable  cushion;  also,  a  device 
for  arresting  motion  without  shock  by  confined  air. 
air  drain-  Arch.  A  passage  or  flue  to  conduct  fresh  air, 
as  to  a  fireplace,  to  woodwork  to  preserve  it,  or  to  founda¬ 
tion  walls  to  keep  them  dry. 

air'-drawn'  (Sr'dron'),  a.  Drawn  in  air;  phantom.  Rare. 

This  is  the  air-drawn  dagger.  Shak. 

air'— dried',  a.  Dried  by  exposure  to  air  under  ordinary 
conditions  ;  as,  air-dried  apples, 
air  drill.  A  pneumatic  drill. 

air'— dry',  a.  Dry  to  such  a  degree  that  no  further  moisture 
is  given  up  on  exposure  to  air.  Most  air-dry  substances 
contain  moisture  which  can  be  expelled  by  heating  them 
or  placing  them  in  a  vacuum. 

air  drying-  Tile  process  of  drying  anything,  as  wood  or 
fruits,  by  exposure  to  the  air  under  ordinary  conditions, 
air  duct-  1.  A  pipe  or  duct  for  Conveying  air,  as  to  the 
rooms  of  a  house  or  ship  for  ventilation,  to  a  furnace,  etc.; 
—  often  applied  to  a  light  or  temporary  construction,  as 
opposed  to  an  air  drain  of  masonry. 

2.  Zool.  Specif.,  the  duct  connecting  the  air  bladder  and 
alimentary  canal  of  certain  fishes. 

ai're  (i'rg;  Sr),  to.  ;  Ir.  pi.  airig  (I'tik).  [Ir.]  Irish  Hist. 
In  ancient  Irish  tribal  society,  a  person  of  any  of  various 
ranks  above  the  common  freeman,  the  aire  of  one  grade 
taking  stock  from  his  higher  chieftain  and  paying  him  a 
food  rent.  The  various  grades  were  the  og-aire.  who  had  a  house¬ 
hold  of  his  own  ;  bo-aire.  with  an  amount  ot  land,  etc.  ;  aire  desa. 
with  10  tenants  :  aire  ard,  with  20  tenants  ;  aire  toisi,  with  27  ten¬ 
ants  ;  and  aire  forguill,  with  40  tenants. 

Aire'dale'  ter'ri-er  (Sr'dal').  [From  Airedale ,  Yorkshire.] 
One  of  a  breed  of  large,  heavy,  rough-coated  terriers  origi¬ 
nating  in  the  north  of  England.  They  weigh  from  thirty- 
five  to  forty-five  pounds,  and  are  grizzly  on  the  back  and 
sides,  elsewhere  of  a  tan  color, 
air  embolism  Med.  Entrance  of  air  into  veins  causing  an 
obstruction  of  the  circulation. 

air  engine  All  engine  driven  by  heated  or  compressed  air. 
air'  er  (ar'er),  ».  1.  One  who  exposes  to  the  air. 

2.  A  frame  on  which  clothes  are  aired  or  dried, 
air  furnace-  a  A  furnace  that  depends  on  a  natural  draft 
and  not  on  blast,  b  A  furnace  for  heating  air. 
air  gap  1  Physics.  An  air-filled  gap  in  a  magnetic  or  elec¬ 
tric  circuit;  specif.,  in  a  dynamo  or  motor,  the  space  be¬ 
tween  the  field-magnet  poles  and  the  armature ;  clearance. 
2.  =  WIND  GAP. 

air  gas.  A  combustible  gas-  made  by  saturating  air  with 
the  vapor  of  some  volatile  hydrocarbon  mixture,  as  gaso¬ 
line,  and  used  for  lighting  and  heating, 
air  gun-  A  kind  of  gun  m  which  the  elastic  force  of  con¬ 
densed  air  is  used  to  discharge  the  ball, 
air  hammer.  A  pneumatic  hammer, 
air  hole.  1.  A  hole  to  admit  or  discharge  air;  specif.,  a 
spot  not  frozen  over  in  the  ice,  esp.  one  caused  by  a  spring 
or  current  in  a  river  or  pond. 

2.  Founding.  A  fault  in  a  casting  produced  by  a  bubble  of 
air ;  a  blowhole. 

air'i-ly  (Sr'T-lt),  adv.  In  an  airy  manner  ;  lightly  ;  jauntily, 
alr'l  ness,  to.  State  or  quality  of  being  airy ;  lightness ; 
gayety  ;  levity. 

air'lng  (Sr'Yng),  to.  1.  An  exposure  to  air,  or  to  a  fire,  for 
warming,  drying,  etc.  ;  as,  the  airing  of  linen,  or  of  a  room. 
2.  A  walk  or  a  ride  in  the  open  air  ;  a  short  excursion  for 
health’s  sake. 

air  jacket.  A  jacket  having  inflatable  air-tight  cells,  to 
render  persons  buoyant  in  swimming, 
air  lift-  A  form  of  pump  consisting  of  two  pipes,  one  with¬ 
in  the  other.  Air  forced  down  through  the  inner  pipe 
causes  the  water  to  rise  through  the  outer. 

The  object  attained  by  the  air  lift  is  precisely  the  same  as  that 
attained  by  putting  a  pump  some  distance  down  a  borehole  ;  but 
instead  of'the  head  being  reduced  by  means  of  the  pump.it  is 
reduced  by  mixing  the  water  with  air.  Encyc.  Brit. 

air  line.  A  straight  line,  as  through  the  air ;  a  bee  line, 
air'-line',  a.  Straight;  direct;  as,  an  air-line  road, 
air  lock,  or,  esp.  in  sense  2,  air'-lock  ,  to.  1.  Hydr.  Engirt. 
An  intermediate  chamber  between  the  outer  air  and  the 
working  chamber  of  a  pneumatic  caisson. 

2.  Mecn.  A  stoppage  of  flow,  as  in  a  pumping  device,  air 
being  in  a  part  w  here  liquid  ought  to  circulate, 
air 'lock',  v.  Mech.  To  stop  a  flow  by,  or  as  by,  an  air  lock, 
air  motor-  A  motor  driven  by  compressed  air. 
air  o-hy'dro-gen  (Sr'o-hi'drfc-jgn),  a.  Pertaining  to  air  and 
hydrogen ;  —  applied  to  the  oxyhydrogen  blowpipe  when 
air  is  used  instead  of  pure  oxygen, 
air'ol  (Sr'ol ;  -51),  to.  Pharm.  A  grayish  green  antiseptic 
powder,  consisting  of  a  basic  iodide  andgallateof  bismuth, 
sometimes  used  in  place  of  iodoform.  A  Trade-mark. 
air-om'e-ter  (&r-5m'e-ter),  TO.  [air -meter. ~\  a  A  kind 
of  gasometer  for  holding  air.  b  An  instrument  for  measur¬ 
ing  the  rate  of  flow  of  air ;  an  air  meter. 


air  pillow-  A  pillow  consisting  of  an  air-tight  inflatable 
bag.  See  air  cushion.  . , 

air  plant-  Bot.  A  plant  deriving  its  sustenance  from  the  air 
alone ;  an  epiphyte.  See  epiphyte.  , 

air  port-  Raul.  A  porthole  in  a  ship’s  side  to  admit  air. 
air  potato  All  Asiatic  yam  ( Dioscorea  bulbifera)  some¬ 
times  cultivated  for  its  large  axillary  potatolike  tubers, 
air  propeller  A  device,  as  a  rotary  fan,  for  circulating  air 
as  for  ventilation  ;  also,  a  high-speed  fan  for  propellmg  a 
vehicle,  as  an  ice  boat, 
air  pump  1-  Physics. 

A  pump  for  exhaust¬ 
ing  air  from  a  vessel  or 
closed  space;  also,  a 
pump  for  compressing 
air,  or  for  drawing  or 


A  One  form  of  Air  Pump. 
n  Cylinder: b  Piston  Rod; 
c-  Manometer;  d  Receiver 
or  Bell  Glass. 


Ji  Dia^ramofCylinder.  1  Piston; 
2  Hollow  Piston  Rod  for  escape 
of  air  with  descending  piston;  3, 
3,3,3  Valves;  4  Tube  to  Receiver. 


forcing  it  through  other  apparatus.  Air  pumps  are  of  many 
varieties.  Some  operate  by  means  of  a  cylinder  and  piston 
(see  Must.)  or  some  equivalent  device,  w'hile  others  depend 
on  the  suction  of  a  flowing  liquid,  as  mercury  or  water. 
See  Sprengel  pump,  mercury  pump,  Geissler  pump. 

2.  Steam  Engines.  A  pump  used  to  exhaust  from  a  con¬ 
denser  the  condensed  steam,  the  water  used  for  condens¬ 
ing,  and  any  commingled  air. 

3  [cap.]  Astron.  The  constellation  Antlia. 

air  sac-  Zool.  One  of  the  spaces,  in  different  parts  of  the 
bodies  of  birds,  which  are  filled  with  air  ana  connected 
with  the  air  passages  of  the  lungs.  Usually  they  also  com¬ 
municate  with  cavities  in  the  bones.  They  materially  re¬ 
duce  the  specific  gravity  of  the  body,  and  assist  respiration 
by  the  great  increase  of  surface  thus  exposed  to  the  air,  as 
well  as  by  providing  a  space  for  the  residual  air  (see  re¬ 
sidual  air),  so  that  the  lungs  may  be  completely  filled 
with  fresh  air  at  each  respiration. 

air  shaft  A  passage,  usually  vertical,  for  air,  as  into  a 
mine,  tunnel,  or  building. 

air'ship  (Sr'shYp),  TO.  Any  machine  of  considerable  pro¬ 
portions  for  navigating  the  air  ;  now,  usually,  a  dirigible 
balloon,  as  disting,  from  the  simple  balloon  or  the  aeroplane. 


air'-slaked'  (-slakt/),  air'-slacked'  (-slSkt'),  a.  Slaked  by 
exposure  to  the  air;  as,  air-slaked  lime.  See  lime. 
air  space-  Space  for  or  containing  air:  as:  a  The  space,  as 
in  a  room,  available  for  air  for  respiration,  b  A  space  be¬ 
tween  walls  or  in  a  wall  to  protect  against  dampness,  c 
An  air  cavity  in  the  body  of  a  bird,  &  The  space  between 
the  powder  charge  and  projectile  in  firearms,  e  The  space 
betw  een  boiler  tubes,  f  Bot.  A  cavity  containing  air  in  the 
cellular  tissue  of  plants. 

air  spring.  A  spring  utilizing  the  elasticity  of  air. 
air  stove-  A  stove  having  air  passages,  or  an  air  chamber, 
from  which  heated  air  is  discharged  into  the  room, 
air  thermometer.  A  thermometer  measuring  changes  of 
temperature  by  the  contraction  and  expansion  of  air. 
air  thread-  A  thread  of  silk,  floating  in  the  air,  spun  by  a 
ballooning  spider;  a  thread  of  gossamer, 
air '-tight',  a.  So  tight  as  to  be  impermeable  to  air ;  as,  an 
air-tight  cylinder.  —  air'-tight  ness,  to. 
air-tight  stove,  a  sheet  iron  stove  the  draft  of  which  can  be 
almost  entirely  shut  off.  Colloq.,  U.  S. 
air  trap.  A  trap  for  shutting  off  or  carrying  off  foul  air  or 
gas  from  drains,  sewers,  etc. ;  a  stench  trap, 
air  trunk.  A  large  pipe  or  shaft  for  conducting  air,  as  for 
ventilation  or  to  a  furnace, 
air  tube  A  pneumatic  tube. 

air  valve.  A  valve  to  regulate  the  admission  or  egress  of 
air;  esp.,  a  valve  which  opens  inwardly  in  a  steam  boiler 
and  allows  air  to  enter  ami  relieve  the  external  pressure 
during  the  condensation  of  the  steam  when  the  boiler  cools, 
air  vesicle.  Bot.  A  greatly  inflated  air  space,  often  occur¬ 
ring  in  aquatic  plants,  and  serving  as  an  aid  in  floating, 
air  volcano.  Phys.  Geog.  An  eruptive  opening  from  which 
large  volumes  of  gas  are  discharged,  accompanied  by  mud 
and  stones.  It  is  not  properly  volcanic, 
air'way'  (-waO,  TO.  A  passage  for  a  current  of  air. 


air'y  (Sr'T),  a.  1.  Relating  or  belonging  to  air  ;  atmos¬ 
pheric  ;  high  in  air;  aerial;  as,  an  airy  flight.  “  The  airy 
region.”  Milton. 

2.  Consisting  of  air  ;  as,  an  airy  substance. 

3.  Open  to  a  free  current  of  air;  exposed  to  the  air;  breezy; 
as,  an  airy  situation. 

4.  Resembling  air;  thin;  elastic;  unsubstantial;  airlike. 

“An  airy  spirit.”  Shak. 

5.  Light  of  heart;  vivacious;  sprightly;  flippant;  super¬ 
ficial.  “  Merry  and  airy.11  Jer.  Taylor. 

6  Relating  to  the  spirit  or  soul ;  delicate;  graceful;  as, 
airy  music. 

7.  Without  reality  ;  having  no  solid  foundation  ;  empty  ; 
trifling;  visionary.  “  Airy  fame.”  Shak. 

Empty  sound,  and  airy  notions.  Roscommon. 
8  Having  an  affected  manner  ;  being  in  the  habit  of  put¬ 
ting  on  airs;  affectedly  grand.  Colloq. 

9.  Paint.  Having  the  light  and  aerial  tints  true  to  nature, 
airy  signs,  Astrol .,  the  signs  Gemini,  Libra,  and  Aquarius* 
aisle  (II),  to.  [OF.  e/e,  F.  at/e,  wing,  wing  of  a  building,  L. 
a/a,  for  aria ,  wing,  armpit ;  akin  to  L.  axilla  armpit,  AS. 
eaxl  shoulder,  G.  achsel,  and  prob.  to  E.  axle.  The  pron. 
and  spelling  seem  to  be  due  to  confusion  with  isle ,  and  the 
meaning  to  be  influenced  by  alley  {Or/.  E.  /?.).]  1.  Arch. 

a  A  lateral  subdivision  of  a  church  or  other  building  where 
the  main  part  is  divided  longitudinally  by  rows  of  columns 
or  piers.  It  is  parallel  to,  or  concentric  with,  the  middle 
subdivision  (nave,  or  corresponding  part  of  choir  and  tran¬ 
sept),  which  it  flanks,  or  surrounds,  as  in  an  apse,  b  Im¬ 
properly  used  also  for  the  nave ;  as  in  the  phrases,  a 
church  with  three  aisles ,  the  center  or  middle  aisle.  C  Also 
(perhaps  from  confusion  with  alley),  a  passage  into  which 
the  pews  of  a  church  or  seats  of  an  assembly  room  open. 

2.  An  aislelike  space  or  passage,  esp.  in  a  forest. 

The  forest  aisles  with  music  ring  !  John  Bennett. 
Arching  aisles  of  the  pine,  receive  us.  B.  Taylor. 
alt  (at),  to.  [ME.  sett ,  eit;  cf.  AS.  iggaB,  igeod.  Cf.  eyot.] 
An  islet  in  a  river  or  lake  ;  eyot.  Eng.,  chiejiy  Dial. 

The  ait  where  the  osiers  grew.  R.  Hodges  (1G49). 
Among  gTeen  aits  and  meadows.  Dickens. 

altch  (ach),  to.  [See  h.]  The  letter  h  or  H. 
altch'bone'  (ach'bon'),  TO.  Also  edgebone.  [For  nache- 
bone.  For  loss  of  to,  cf.  adder.  See  natch.]  The  bone 
of  the  rump  ;  also,  the  cut  of  beef  surrounding  this  bone. 
Aix  (aks),  to.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  ai£  a  water  bird.]  Zool.  A 
genus  of  fresh-water  ducks  remarkable  for  their  beautiful 
plumage.  It  includes  the  wood  duck  of  North  America 
and  the  Chinese  mandarin  duck. 

A'l-ZO-a'ce  ®  (a'i-zo-a's£-e),  TO.  pi.  [NL.,  prob.  fr.  Gr. 
act  always  -f-  <Jo>os  alive.]  Bot.  A  family  of  herbs  (order 
Chenopodiales),  the  carpetweed  family,  containing  22  gen¬ 
era  and  about  500  species,  chiefly  of  warm  regions.  They 
have  solitary  or  cymose  inconspicuous  flowers  and  capsu¬ 
lar  fruit.  Mollugo  is  the  carpetweed ;  Sesuvium  is  the  sea 
purslane;  Mesembryanthemum  is  the  fig  marigold.  —  a'i- 
zo  a'ceous  (-9hSs),  a. 

a-Jar'  (a-jar'),  adv.  [ME.  on  char  ajar,  on  the  turn  ;  AS. 
cerr,  cyix,  turn,  akin  to  G.  kehren  to  turn.  See  char.] 
Slightly  turned  or  opened  ;  as,  the  door  was  standing  ajar. 
a-jar',  adv.  [a-  -}-  jar.  ]  In  a  state  of  discord  ;  out  of  har¬ 
mony  ;  as,  he  is  ajar  with  the  world. 

A'jax  (a'jSks),  to.  [L.,  fr.  Gr.  Aia?.]  Gr.  Myth.  1.  The  son 
of  Telamon,  and  one  of  the  Greek  heroes  in  Homer’s  Iliad. 
He  was  of  great  stature  and  next  to  Achilles  in  prowess  and 
beauty,  but  inferior  to  Ulysses  in  shrewdness.  He  killed 
himself  out  of  vexation  because  the  armor  of  Achilles  was 
awarded  to  Ulysses. 

2.  The  swiftest  of  the  Greeks  before  Troy,  except  Achilles; 
—  specif,  called  Ajax  the  Leas.  He  was  the  son  of  Oileus, 
king  of  the  Locrians.  He  violated  the  shrine  of  Athene  by 
tearing  away  Cassandra. 

Ajax  butterfly.  The  zebra  swallowtail. 
aJ'O-wan  (Sj'6-wdn),  TO.  [Prob.  native  name.]  The  fruit  of 
the  apiaceous  plant  Ptychotis  coptica ,  used  both  as  a  med¬ 
icine  and  as  a  condiment.  An  oil  (see  oil.  Table  I.)  con¬ 
taining  thymol  is  extracted  from  it.  Called  also  Javanee 
seed ,  Javanese  seed ,  and  a  java. 

Aj'U-ga  (5j'db-gd),  to.  [NL.  ;  a-  not  -f-  L.  jngum  yoke  ;  — 
in  ref.  to  the  nonbilabiate  calyx.]  Bot.  A  large  genus  of 
menthaceous  herbs,  natives  of  temperate  regions  in  the  Old 
World,  having  rather  large  verticillate  flowers,  the  upper  lip 
of  the  corolla  very  short.  A.  reptans  is  the  common  bugle. 
aj'U-tage  (2j'db-taj),  TO.  [F.  adjutage;  cf.  F.  ajoutage  in 
same  sense.  Cf.  adjust.]  A  tube  through  which  water  is 
discharged  ;  an  efflux  tube  ;  as,  the  ajutage  of  a  fountain, 
a'ke  (a'ka  ;  co/loq.  a'ke)  )  to.  [Maori.] 

a'ke-a'ke  (a'ka-a'ka  ;  colloq.  often  5k'£-5k')  )  In  New 
Zealand  :  a  The  sapindaceous  tree  Dodonsea  viscosa.  See 
hop  bush,  b  Either  of  two  asteraceous  trees  ( Olearia  avi - 
cennise/olia  and  O.  traversii). 

a-kee'  (a-ke'),  to.  [Prob.  native  name.]  An  African  sap- 


alrd.  Aired.  Ref.  Sp. 
air'-driv  en.  a.  Driven  by  air. 
esp.  air  under  pressure, 
aire.  +  aerie,  air,  eyre. 
air'-float  ed.  a.  Floated  out  or 
separated  by  a  current  of  air; 
as,  air-floated  plumbago, 
air  fountain  A  contrivance  for 
producing  a  jet  of  water  by  the 
force  of  compressed  air. 
air  gauge.  See  manometer. 
ai'rie  aerie. 
air-if'er-ous,  a  Aeriferous. 
air'i-fied  (ar'Y-fld),  a.  Airily 
made  ;  affecting  airs, 
air'ish.  a.  Of  the  air;  hence, 
cool  ;  breezy.  Obs.  or  Dial. 
air  layering.  =  pot  layering. 
airle  penny.  =  arles  penny 
alrles  (arlz;  5rlz).  Scot.  var.  of 
ari.es.  [leBB-nesa,  w.| 

air'lesa,  a.  See  -less.  —  air'-| 
air  level.  =  spirit  level. 
air'lle  (ar'lT).  Obs.  or  dial, 
form  of  EARLY, 
air'like  .  a.  See -like. 
air'ling,  n.  A  thoughtless,  gay 
person.  Ohs. 

airl  penny.  =  ari.es  penny. 
air'ly  (ar'lY).  Obs.  or  dial, 

form  of  EARLY, 
air'ly.  a.  Alriil.  Obs. 
air  monger.  One  given  to  vis¬ 
ionary  plans. 

airn  (arn).  Scot.  var.  of  iron. 
air  passage.  Bot.  An  air 
•pace.  lof  air. I 

air  pipe.  A  pipe  for  the  passage! 
air  plug.  Xaut.  A  removable 


plug  screwed  into  a  water-tight 

manhole  or  scuttle  cover, 
air  poise.  An  instrument  to 
measure  the  weight  of  air. 
air  pore.  Bot.  =  stoma,  2  a. 
air  scuttle.  Xaut.  A  scuttle  to 
admit  air. 

air'some.  a.  Airy.  Obs. 
air  stone.  An  aerolite, 
airt  (art ;  art),  n.  (Gael.  &  Ir. 
aird.)  Point  of  the  compass; 
direction.  Scot.  —  r.  t.  Sf  i.  To 
direct  ;  guide.  Scot. 
airt  (art).  Obs.  or  dial,  form 
of  art. 

A-i'rus  (it-T'rvs).  Bib. 
air'ward  (ar'w?rd ),  air'wards 

(-wSrdz),  adv.  Toward  the^air  ; 
upward.  Keats. 

air  wire.  Wireless  Teleg.  =  an¬ 
tenna. 

air  wood.  Air-dried  wood, 
air'y  (ar'T).  Obs.  or  dial,  form 
of  AREA. 

ai8.  *1*  ACE.  EASE. 

aisch.  +  ASH,  ASK. 

aische.  +  ash. 

aisel.  eisel. 

ai'sie.  +  easy. 

aisille  eisel. 

ais'lar  +  ashlar. 

ais  Id'  (a  la'),  a.  Her.  Var.  of 

aile. 

aisled  (Tld),  a.  Furnished  with 
an  aisle  or  aisles, 
aisle  'less,  a.  See -less. 
aisliche.  easily. 

aissh.  ASH,  ASK. 

aisshen.  ashen. 


A  la-top 'o-da  (a  Ys-tOp'6-dd), 

A  ls-top'o-des  (-t  5  p'S-d  e  z ), 
n.  pi.  [NL.;  Gr.  aurro?  unseen 
4-  t rov?,  7ro6ck,  foot.]  Paleon. 
A  suborder  of  extinct  Carbonif¬ 
erous  and  Permian  stegocepha- 
lan  amphibians  having  a  snake¬ 
like  body  and  no  limbs. 
aisur_  azure. 
ait  (at),  n. :  pi.  aits  (ats),  ai- 
tis.  Oat.  Scot. 
aitch'piece  (ach'pes  ),  n.  = 
H  piece,  under  H. 
aith,  aithei  ath).  Obs.  or  Scot, 
form  of  oath. 

ai'ther  (a'thPr;  T'-).  Obs.  or 
dial,  form  of  either. 
ai  ti-ol'o-gy  (a  t T-5 1'6-j  Y;  I  -). 

Var.  Of  /ETIOLOGY. 

Ait'ken-ite  (at'kgn-Tt),  n.  Reel. 
Hist.  An  adherent  of  Robert 
Aitken  (1300-73),  who  desired 
to  introduce  into  the  Anglican 
Church  certain  Methodist  prac¬ 
tices  and  views,  esp.  as  regards 
conversion. 

ait'meal'  (at'mel'),  n.  Oat¬ 
meal.  Scot. 

aitt  (at),  n. ;  pi.  aitts  (Sts), 
aittis.  Oat.  Scot.  Sc  Dial.  Eng. 
Ai  tu-ta'ki-ans  <  T  t  5o-t  a'k  Y- 
rtnz),  n.pl.  Polynesians  of  Aitu- 
taki,  one  of  the  Cook  Islands, 
aiuge  adjudge. 
ai'ver  (a'vgr).  Obs.  or  dial. 
Eng.  form  of  aver,  horse, 
ai'wain-  Var.  of  ajowan. 
ai-wan'  (T-wan'),  n.  [Per.  ai- 


tran  veranda,  palace.]  In  Par¬ 
thian  or  ancient  Persian  archi¬ 
tecture,  a  throne  room  or  hall  of 
audience. 

aiware.  4*  aywherb. 
aix.  +  ax. 

ai'zle  (T'z’l;  a'z’l).  Scot.  var. 

of  EASLE. 

ai'zle,  n.  [ME.  isel,  AS.  ysel, 
ysle.A  A  live  ember.  Scot. 
aj.  Abbr.  Adjustment  (bonds); 
—  on  the  tape  in  stock  tickers. 
A'jah(a'jd).  Bib. 
a-ja'ja  (a-yd'ya),  n.  Also  ataia, 
ajaia,  aynya,  etc.  A  native 
name  of  the  roseate  spoonbill. 
In  form  A-Ja'ia  it  is  the  generic 
name  of  that  bird. 

Aj'a-lon  <ftj'd-l5n).  Bib. 
A-ja'nen  fir  (a-ya'nrn  ).  [From 
Ay  an,  seaport  of  eastern  Sibe¬ 
ria.]  A  Siberian  spruce  or  fir 
( Picea  n  janensis). 
a-jan'gle.  a.  5f  adv.  Jangling. 
aj'a-va(ftj'd-vd),  n.  =  ajowan. 
a-Jax',  n.  Jocular  tor  Jakes,  a 
privy.  Obs. 
a-jee'.  Var.  of  aoee. 

U  a-jen'jo  (a-han'ho;  189),  n. 
[Sp.]  Absinth. 

1  a-Ji'(a-he'  ;  189),  n.  [Sp.]  A 
plant  of  the  genus  Capsicum. 
Sp.  Arner. 

A-ji'bik  quartz'ite  (d-je'Mk). 
[From  the  Ajibik  Hills,  Michi¬ 
gan.]  Geol.  A  formation  of  the 
Proterozoic  in  the  Lake  Supe¬ 
rior  region. 

*-Jog'i  adv.  On  the  jog. 


a-join'.  +  adjoin. 
a-Joint',  adv.  Sr  a.  Rare.  1.  On 
a  joint  or  pivot. 

2.  Jointed;  supple. 

||  a-jon  jo-li'  (a-hfin'ho-le';  189), 
n.  [Sp.]  Sesame. 

||  &  jour  (a  zhoor).  [F.l  Pierced; 
showing  light  through;  —  said 
of  carving,  metal  work,  em¬ 
broidery.  etc.,  where  the  back¬ 
ground  is  pierced  or  removed,  or 
where  it  is  translucent, 
ajourne.  ff*  adjourn. 
ajudge.  adjudge. 
a-jut'ment,  m.  [Cf.  jut.]  A  jut¬ 
ting  out;  projection.  Rare. 
ak.  +  ac. 

ak.  Obs.  or  dial,  form  of  oak. 
ak  ( ak ),  u.  [Hind,  dk.]  Bot.= 

MUDAR. 

A'ka  (a'ka),  n.  One  of  an  im¬ 
portant  hill  tribe  dwelling  north 
of  Assam.  See  I ndo-Chinesk. 
a-ka'la  (ii-ka'la),  n.  [Hawai¬ 
ian.]  Bot.  A  shrub  (Rutin*  rna- 
cr set)  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands, 
bearing  a  very  large  red  or  dark¬ 
ish  edible  berry, 
akale.  acale. 

A'kan  (a'kTOn).  Bib. 
a-ka'sa  (a-ka'shd),  n.  ISkr. 
akaga.]  One  of  the  five  ele¬ 
ments  of  the  Sankhya  philoso¬ 
phy,  identified  as  space,  ether, 
or  sky-  Devotees  who  gaze  up¬ 
ward  until  stiffening  muscles 
prevent  change  of  facial  posi¬ 
tion  are  termed  Akas-Mukhl  <  a'- 
kaa-mdbk'Y),  or  “  sky-gazers.” 


akast.  acast. 
akata^.  See  the  forms  begin¬ 
ning  ACATA-. 

akatown.  f  acton,  iiaqueton. 
a  kaz'ga  (d-k&z'gd),  n.  [Native 
name.]  An  ordeal  poison  de¬ 
rived  from  a  West  Africa* 
plant,  probably  a  species  of 
Strychnos  ;  also,  the  plant  itself, 
a-kaz'gine  (d-kfiz'jYn;  -jen;  184), 
/i.  Also  -gin.  Chew.  An  alkaloid 
found  in  akazga. 

A  K  C.  Abbr.  Associate  of 
King’s  College  (London), 
ake.  Var.  ot  ache. 
ake  +  ac. 

ake.  Obs.  or  dial,  form  of  oak 
II  a'ke  (a'ka),  adv.  [Maori.] 
Onwards  in  time  ;  forever.  — 
a'ke.  a'ke.  a'ke,  forever  and 
ever;  —  used. among  the  English, 
esp.  as  a  football  cry.  in  allusio* 
to  the  response  of  a  Maori  chief 
to  the  British  summons  to  sur¬ 
render:  “  We  will  fight  on,  for¬ 
ever  and  ever  and  ever  "  ( E  w  ha- 
whai  tonu,  ake,  ake,  ake!).  Aus¬ 
tralasia. 

A-ke'bi-a  (o-ke'bl-d),  7i.  [NL.. 
of  Jap.  origin.]  Bot.  A  small 
genus  of  ornamental  climbing 
lardizabalaceous  shrubs,  related 
to  the  barberries,  natives  of 
China  and  Japan.  A.  quinata 
is  a  handsome  hardy  vine  bear¬ 
ing  edible  fruit.  Also  [/.  c.],  a 
plant  of  this  genus, 
akecorne.  +  acorn. 
akehome.  «t*  acorn. 


ale,  senate,  c&re,  ftm,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofa ;  eve,  Svent,  find,  recent,  maker ;  ice,  ill ;  old,  obey,  orb,  Sdd,  s8ft,  connect ;  use,  unite,  urn,  up,  circus,  menii 

II  Foreign  Word.  +  Obsolete  Variant  of.  +  combined  with.  =  equals. 
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indaceous  tree  ( Blighia  sapida),  bearing  very  fragrant 
flowers,  and  seeds  embedded  in  a  white  spongy  aril,  which 
contains  an  edible  substance  resembling  saponin.  It  has 
been  naturalized  in  the  West  Indies  ana  South  America, 
ak'er-ite  (ak'er-it),  n.  [From  A ker,  Norway.]  Petrog.  A 
rock  of  the  syenite  family  consisting  of  much  orthoclase 
with  some  plagioclase,  pyroxene,  biotite,  and  quartz. 

a  kirn'bo  (d-kim'bo),  a.  ti*  adv.  [ME.  in  kenebowe ,  perh. 
lit.  in  keen  or  sharp  bow.  Cf.  keen,  bow  for  shooting,  kim- 

bo. ]  With  a  crook  or  bend  ;  with  the  hand  on  the  hip  and 
the  elbow  turned  outward.  “  One  arm  akimbo .”  Irving. 

a  kin'  (d-kTn'),  a.  [a-  (for  of)  -f-  &in.]  1.  Of  the  same 

kin  ;  related  by  blood  ;  consanguineous  ;  —  used  of  per¬ 
sons  ;  as,  the  two  families  are  near  akin. 

2.  Allied  by  nature ;  partaking  of  the  same  properties  ; 
of  the  same  kind.  “  A  joy  akin  to  rapture.”  Cowper . 

The  literary  character  ot  the  work  is  akin  to  its  moral  char¬ 
acter  Jeffrey. 

dy  This  adjective  is  used  only  after  the  noun. 

ak  i  ne'si-a  (Ek'T-ne'si-d), «.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  a/cuojo-ta quies¬ 

cence  ;  a- not  4"  /ciVtjo-i?  motion.]  Med.  Paralysis  of  the 
motor  nerves  ;  loss  of  movement.  —  ak  i-ne'sic  (-sik),  a. 

Akkad  (Xk'Sd  ;  ak'ad)  (  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to 

Ak-ka'di-an  (d-ka'di-dn  ;  d-kii'-)  J  a  sup¬ 
posed  Turanian  people  who  originated  the 
civilization  whence  sprang  the  culture  of 
Babylonia  and  Assyria.  The  hypothesis 
of  a  pre-Semitic  civilization  in  the  Euphra¬ 
tes  valley  is  based  upon  inscriptions  and 
archeological  remains,  but  is  not  univer¬ 
sally  accepted  by  Semitic  scholars.  The 
name  Akkadian ,  or  Accadian ,  was  given 
by  Sir  Henry  Rawlinson  ;  Sumerian  was 
suggested  by  Jules  Oppert.  Many  schol¬ 
ars  have  adopted  the  compound  term 
Sume.ro- Akkadian,  while  some  use  Akkadian  for  the  north¬ 
ern  and  Sumerian  for  the  southern  variety  of  the  supposed 
speech  of  the  originators  of  the  Eupliratean  culture. 
Ak'kad  )  n.  One  of  the  Akkadian  people  ;  also,  their 
Ak-ka'dl-an  1  language. 

a'kou-la'li  on  (a'koo-la'IT-tfn),  n.  [Gr.  atcoveiv  to  hear  -f- 
AaAia  talking,  talk.]  A  microtelephouic  instrument  used 
as  an  aid  to  hearing,  as  in  teaching  the  deaf, 
al-.  The  Arabic  definite  article,  the,  occurring  in  various 
English  words,  as  A  /coran,  the  Koran  ;  alchemy,  algebra, 
al-.  An  assimilated  form  of  ad-. 

-al  (-#1).  [L  suffix  -alis,  forming  adjectives  from  nouns  : 

cf.  F.  -al.']  1.  An  adjective  suffix  denoting  belonging  to , 

of  or  pertaining  to,  having  the  character  of,  appropriate 
to  ;  as  in  autumnal,  of  or  belonging  to  autumn  ;  royal,  ap¬ 
propriate  to  a  king ;  poetical,  mural,  normal,  regal,  etc. 

2.  a  A  suffix  appearing  in  nouns  which  were  originally 
adjectives  used  substantively,  or  which  have  been  formed 
on  the  analogy  of  such  nouns  ;  as  in  rival,  animal,  oval, 
signal,  b  [OF.  -aille,  L.  -alia,  neut.  pi.  of  -alis.]  A  suffix 
used  to  form  nouns  of  action  from  verbs ;  as  in  arrival, 
avowal,  acquittal,  betrothal. 

3.  [From  aldehyde.]  Chem.  A  suffix  indicating  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  the  aldehyde  group  ;  as  in  chloral. 


An  Akkadian 
Type  from  a 
Restoration. 


al  (al),  n.  Also  aal,  awl.  [From  native  name.]  The 
Indian  mulberry  ( Morinda  cUrifolia);  also,  the  dye  mo- 
rindin  obtained  from  its  roots. 

a'la  (a'ld),  n. ;  pi.  ala:  (a'le).  [L.,  a  wing.]  1.  Roman 

Arch.  A  small  room  or  recess  in  the  side  of  a  larger  room, 
esp.  one  of  two  flanking  the  atrium  next  to  the  tablinum. 

2  But.  a  An  axil.  Obs.  b  One  of  the  two  side  petals,  or 
wings,  in  a  papilionaceous  corolla,  c  The  membranaceous 
expansion  or  wing  found  in  some  seeds,  as  those  of  certain 
Bignoniaceas.  d  The  basal  lobes  in  the  leaves  of  mosses. 
3.  Anat.  &  Zool.  A  wing,  or  winglike  process  or  part ;  as, 
the  alas  of  the  vomer,  of  the  sacrum,  etc. 

II  k  la  (a  la),  fern.,  k  1',  7nasc.  <t*  fem.,  au  (o),  masc.  ;  pi. 
aux  (5).  [F.]  After,  of1  according  to,  the  ;  in  or  after  the 

fashion  or  style  of ;  with ;  —  used  esp.  in  many  French  or 
pseudo  French  cookery  terms  to  denote  that  a  dish  is 
cooked,  made,  or  served  in  a  specified  style  or  with  a  spec¬ 
ified  substanceasan  ingredient,  garnish,  relish,  or  the  like. 

Phrases  beginning  with  a  la  are  treated  as  single 
words  in  the  vocabulary. 

Al  a-ba'ma  (51'd-ba'md),  n.  1.  One  of  the  United  States. 

2.  A  celebrated  privateer  built  in  England  during  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Civil  War.  Under  the  command  of  Capt.  Raphael 
Semmes  it  inflicted  much  damage  upon  the  commerce  of  the 
United  States,  until  it  was  sunk  by  the  Kearsarge^,  under 
Capt.  Winslow,  on  June  19,  1864,  off  Cherbourg,  France. 

3.  Ethnol.  See  Creek. 

Alabama  claims,  claims  made  upon  Great  Britain  by  the 
United  States  for  damages  to  American  shipping  during 
the  Civil  War  by  Confederate  piivateers,  esp.  the  Ala¬ 
bama,  fitted  out  in  British  ports,  and  allowed  to  depart  in 
violation  of  neutrality  obligations.  The  claims  were  al¬ 
lowed,  to  the  amount  of  $15. .500, 000,  by  a  court  of  arbitration  ap¬ 
pointed  under  the  treaty  of  Washington,  which  met  at  Geneva 
in  1871-72.  The  award  (Geneva  award)  was  paid  in  1873. 
Alabama  shad.  A  small  shad  ( A losa  alabamae)  found  in 
certain  rivers  flowing  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico, 
al  a  bail'dite  (Sl'd-btu'dit),  n.  [From  Alabanda  in  Asia 
Minor.]  Min.  Manganese  sulphide,  MnS,  usually  in  iron- 
black  massive  form  with  cubic  cleavage.  Sp.  gr.,  3.95-4.04. 
al'a-bas  ter  (al'd-bas'ter;  277),  n.  [L.  alabaster,  Gr.  dAa- 
/3a<7Tpos,  aAd0a<rros,  said  to  be  derived  fr.  Alabastron ,  a 
town  in  Egypt  near  which  it  was  common  :  cf.  OF.  ala- 
bastre ,  F.  a/batre.  Cf.  2d  alley.]  1.  Min.  a  A  compact 
variety  of  gypsum,  of  fine  texture,  and  usually  white  and 
translucent,  but  sometimes  yellow,  red,  or  gray.  It  is 
carved  into  vases,  mantel  ornaments,  etc.  b  A  hard,  com¬ 
pact  variety  of  calcite  (rarely,  of  aragonite),  somewhat 
translucent,  and  sometimes  beautifully  banded.  As  re¬ 
gards  origin  it  is  in  part  stalagmite  and  in  part  travertine. 
The  name  is  used  in  this  sense  by  Pliny  and  other  ancient 
writers.  Called  also  Oriental  alabaster,  and,  esp.  when 
banded,  onyx  marble.  It  is  used  for  ornamental  purposes. 
2.  A  flask  or  vase  for  oils,  etc.  =  alabastrum,  1. 
al'a  bas  ter,  a.  Of  or  resembling  alabaster;  specif.,  having 
a  mat  white  color. 

al  a-bas'trine  (-bas'trTn),  a.  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  like, 
alabaster  ;  as,  alabastrine  limbs. 

al  a  bas'trum  (-trwm),  al  a  bas'tron  (-tr<5n),  n.;L.  pi. 
-tra  (-trd).  [L.  alabastrum,  Gr.  dAd/3aoTpov.]  1.  Class. 


Archseol.  A  small  flask  or  vase  for  oils,  ointments,  or  per¬ 
fumes,  having  a  flattened  top  or  lip,  with  narrow  orifice, 
and  a  body  usually  elongated,  rounded  at  the  bot¬ 
tom,  and  without  handles.  The  “  alabaster  box  ” 
of  the  Gospels  was  doubtless  an  alabastrum. 

2.  ( alabastrum .)  [NL.]  A  flower  bud.  Obs. 

II  &  la  carte'  (a  la  kart').  [F.]  According  to  the 
carte,  or  bill  of  fare,  that  is,  specif.,  a  bill  of  fare 
with  prices  given  for  each  dish  so  that  one  pays 
only  for  what  he  orders ;  —  often  used  ad jectively ; 
as,  an  d-la-carle  dinner.  Distinguished  from 
table  d'hote. 

a  la  cha'  (a'la-cha'),  n.  Also  a'la-chah'.  [Turki 
alachah.]  A  kind  of  light  striped  Oriental  fabric 
of  silk  or  cotton.  This  name  under  different  forms, 
as  alaja ,  alajah,  alchah ,  alia  jar,  alleja ,  elatcha, 
etc.,  is  given  to  different  light  Oriental  cotton  or  silk  fabrics. 

II  a'la  Cl  ne're-a  (a'la  sl-ne're-d).  [L.,  ash-colored  wing.] 
Anat.  A  triangular  area  on  each  side  of  the  back  part  of 
the  floor  of  the  fourth  ventricle  of  the  brain,  containing 
nuclei  of  the  glossopharyngeal  and  vagus  nerves, 
a  lack'  (d-12k'),  interj.  [Prob.  from  ah  !  lack  !  ME.  lak  loss, 
misfortune.  See  lack.]  An  exclamation  expressing  sorrow 
or  regret,  or  formerly  reproach.  Archaic  or  Poetic.  Shak. 
a-lack'a-day7  (-d-da;),  interj.  [For  alack  the  day.  Cf. 
lackaday.]  An  exclamation  of  sorrow  or  deprecation. 
(ElT"’  Shakespeare  has  "alack  the  day”  and  "alack  the 
heavy  day.”  Compare  “  woe  worth  the  day.” 
a-lac'ri  fy  (d-lSk'rT-fi),  v.  t.  [L.  alacer,  alacris,  lively  -f- 
-///.]  To  rouse  to  action;  to  inspirit.  Rare. 
a  lac'ri  ous  (-os),  a.  [L.  alacer ,  alacris.]  Brisk  ;  lively. 
Obs.  or  R.  —  a-lac'ri-ous-ly,  adv.  —  a  lac'ri  ous-ness,  n. 

’T  were  well  if  we  were  a  little  more  alacnous.  Hammond. 
a-lac'ri-tOUS  (a-lAk'ri-tds),  a.  Characterized  by  alacrity. 

The  alacritous  mendacity  born  of  sharp  terror.  Alice  M.  Earle. 
a  lac'ri  ty  (-tT),  n.  [L.  alacritas,  fr.  alacer  lively,  eager, 
peril,  akin  to  Gr.  eXavveiv  to  drive,  Goth,  aljan  zeal.]  A 
cheerful  readiness,  willingness,  or  promptitude  ;  joyous 
activity  ;  briskness ;  sprightliness ;  as,  the  soldiers  ad¬ 
vanced  with  alacrity  to  meet  the  enemy. 

I  have  not  that  alacrity  of  spirit, 

Nor  cheer  of  mind  that  1  was  wont  to  have.  Shak. 

Syn.  —  See  eagerness. 

A-lad'din  (d-lSd'Tn),  n.  A  youth  in  the  “  Arabian  Nights  ” 
who  becomes  possessed  of  a  magic  lamp  and  ring,  on  rub¬ 
bing  which  two  frightful  genii  appear,  who  are  the  slaves 
of  the  lamp  and  the  ring  respectively,  and  who  execute  the 
bidding  of  any  one  who  may  have  these  in  his  keeping. 

A  lad'in  1st,  n.  [From  Aladin,  for  Ala  Eddin,  i.  e.,  height 
of  religion,  a  learned  divine  under  Mohammed  II.  and 
Bajazet  II.]  One  of  a  sect  of  Mohammedan  freethinkers, 
a-la'li-a  (d-la'IT-d),  n.  [NL.;  Gr.  a-  not-f-  AaAid  a  talking; 
cf.  aAaAos  speechless.]  Med.  Aphasia  due  to  loss  of  control 
of  the  muscles  of  articulation.  — a-la'lic  (-lTk),  a. 
al'a-lite  (Sl'd-llt),  n.  [From  A  la,  Tirol.  See -lite.]  Min. 
A  light  green  variety  of  diopside  from  the  Ala  valley. 

II  a'la  lo'bu-li  cen-tra'lis  (a'ld  15b'u-ll  sen-tra'lTs).  [NL.] 
Anat.  A  lateral  projection  on  each  side  of  the  lobulus  cen¬ 
tralis  of  the  cerebellum. 


&'ke-ki  (a'ka-ke  ),  n.  A  large 
Japanese  pinaceous  tree  ( Thu - 
j  ops  is  dolab  ra  ta ) . 

A-kel'da-ma  (d-k  A  I'd  d-m  d). 
Var.  of  Aceldama. 
akele,  v.  t.  V  i.  LAS.  dcelan .] 
To  cool.  Obs. 
a-kemboll.  +  akimbo. 
aken.  Obs.  p.  p.  of  ache. 
a-kenbold.  +  akimbo. 
a-kene'  (d-ken'),  a-ke'ni-um 
(-ke'nY-iXm).  Vars.  of  achene, 

ACHEN1UM. 

a-ken'ne,  v.  t.  [AS.  Scennan .] 
To  beget;  bear.  Obs. 
a-ken'ne,  r.  t.  [a-  -f-  I-enJ  To 
recognize.  Obs.  —  v.  i.  To  re- 
connoiter.  Obs. 
aker.  +  acker,  acre. 
akerman.  See  a c reman. 
akern.  f  acorn. 
a'ker-spire  .  Obs.  or  dial,  form 
of  ACROSPIRE. 

ake8t.  Obs.  p.  p.  of  acast. 
aketoun.  4  acton,  haqueton. 
A'kha  Var.  of  Aka. 
Akh-mim'ic  (&K-mem'Yk),  n. 
See  Coptic. 

a-khoond'.  a^khund'  (a- 

koond'),  n.  Also  a-khun'  (a- 
koon').  [Hind,  dkhun ,  Per. 
akhiind.]  In  India,  a  religious 
teacher;  a  schoolmaster:  —  used 
specif,  as  the  title  of  the  high 
priest  and  king  of  the  Swat, 
a  khund-za'da  (a  koond-zii'- 
dd),  n.  [Hind,  dkhun  master, 
teacher,  Per.  dkhun d  (see  a- 
khoond)  +  Hind.  St  Per.  zddah 
son.]  A  native  title  meaning 
son  of  a  head  officer.  India. 
akide.  Obs.  past  of  ache. 
akin.  +  ache. 

ak  i-ne'sia.  n.  LNL.l  Med.  = 
akinesia. 

ak'i-nete  (Ak'Y-net).  n.  [Gr. 
aKiVqro?  not  moving,  idle.] 
Bot.  Iij  certain  green  algaj,  a 
single  cell  whose  walls  become 
thickened,  and  which  separates 
from  the  thallus  for  the  purpose 
of  propagation  ;  a  resting  cell, 
ak  i-net'ic  (Ilk  Y-nt'Tk),  a.  [a- 
not  -f  kinetic.  1 1.  Med.  Akinesic. 
2.  Biol.  Amitotic, 
akir.  f  acre. 

Ak-ka'dist  (d-ki'dYst  ;  d-ka'-), 
n.  A  student  of  Akkadian,  or  a 
believer  in  the  existence  of  an 
Akkadian  civilization. 

Ak'kaa  (ftk'dz  ;  ak'-),  n.  pi. 
African  Pygmies  of  the  Welle 
basin.  “The  Akkas,  Wochua, 
and  others  of  the  Welle  basin  . .  . 
were  not  only  known  by  repute 
to  Aristotle,  Herodotus,  and 
even  the  Homeric  singers,  but 
had  already  been  introduced 
into  Egypt  during  the  First 
Empire.”  A.  //.  Keane. 

Ak'kub  (ftk'ftb).  Bib. 
ak  mu-dar'  (Hk  m?)-diir').  ak  - 
mud-dar'.  n.  (See  ak,  mudar.1 
Bot.  =  MUDAR. 
a- knee'  (d-ne'),  adv.  On  the 
knee.  Rare. 


aknow.  4  acknow. 

A-ko'as  (d-k5'dz).  Var.  of 
Achuas. 

A-koi'me-toi  (d-k  o  i'm  S-t  o  i). 
Var.  of  Acckmeti. 
akointe.  +  acquaint. 
akorn.  4  acorn. 
a-kos'mism.  Var.  of^ACOSMiSM. 
a-kou' phone  (d-k  oo'  ton),  n. 
[Gr.  atcoveiv  to  hear  -t-  -phone.] 
A  microtelephonic  instrument 
to  aid  m  hearing.  [mata.i 

a-koua'ma-ta.  var.  of  acous-| 
a-kra'  (d-kra'),  n.  [Hind.  akra. ] 
The  vetch.  India. 

Ak  ra-bat-ti'ne  (ak  rd-ba-tl'- 
nP).  Bib. 

Ak-rab'bim  (Hk-r&b'Ym).  Bib. 
akre.  -f  acorn. 
ak  ro-meg'a-ly.  a-krop'o-lis. 
etc.  Vars.  of  ACBOMEGALY, 
acropolis,  etc.  [terium. 

ak  ro-te'ri-on.  Var.  of  a,cro-| 
aksis.  f  AC(  ESS. 
aktone,  aktoun.  d*  acton. 
a'ku-a  (a'koo-a).  Hawaiian 
equiv.  of  atc.l 

A-ku'as  (d-koo'dz).  Var.  of 
Achuas. 

||  a-ku'le  (ii-koo'la),  n.  [Native 

name.l  The  goggler.  Hawaii. 

a'kund  (a'kcibnd),  n.  [Bengalee 

&Skr.l  =  MUDAR. 

akward.  -werd,  -wert.  Dial. 

vars.  ot  awkw  IRD. 

akyr.  acre,  acker,  eagre. 

||  A  V.  See  k  la. 
al.  *f*  awl. 

al.  Obs.  form  of  all,  retained 
only  in  compounds,  as  already, 
almighty,  always,  etc. 

Al.  Chem.  Aobr.  [no  period, 
Aly  Aluminium. 

A.  L.  Abbr.  Annual  lease.  Aus¬ 
tralia.  Anno  Lucis  (L.,  in  the 
year  of  light),  —  add  4000  to 
Christian  year.  Freemasonry. 
Ala.  Abbr.  Alabama. 

A.  L.  A.  Abbr.  American  Li¬ 
brary  Association, 
al  a-ban'dine  (fll  d-bfin'dYn),  n. 

1.  =  almandine.  Obs. 

2.  =  ALABANDITE. 

[I  a  l’a  ban  don'(  a  1A  biiN  dr)N'). 
[F.l  With  abandonment  ;  with¬ 
out  aid  ;  in  disorder, 
al'a-barch  (Sl'd-bark),  n.  [L. 
alabarrhes,  Arabarches ,  fr.  Gr. 
aXa^apx^f  A.paP<ip\ri^.]  The 
chief  magistrate  of  the  Jews  at 
Alexandria  under  the  Ptolemies 
and  the  Roman  Empire, 
alabaster,  d*  arbalester. 
al  a-baa'to*,  n.  =  alabastrum. 
al  a-baa'tra,  n.,  pi.  of  alabas¬ 
trum. 

al  a-baa'tri-an.  a.  Alabastrine, 
al  a-baa-tri'tes  (HI  d-bds-trT'- 
tez).  II..,  fr.  Gr.  a\a^a<TTpi- 
rrji.  1  Rom.  Antiq.  =  alabas- 

TKR,  1  b.  lTRUM.1 

al  a-bas'tron.  n.  See  alabas-| 
||  &  la  be  ar  naise'  (A  1A  ba  Ar  - 
naz').  IF.,  in  the  fashion  of 
Bearn.  1  Cookery.  With  a  tar¬ 


ragon  vinegar  sauce  which,  aft¬ 
er  boiling  down  with  shallots, 
is  combined  with  egg  yolks  and 
butter,  and  seasoned  with  red 
pepper  and  lemon  juice. 

||  A  la  belle  ^  toile'  (bid  -a  - 
twAl').  IF.]  Lit.,  with  the 
beautiful  star  ;  in  the  open  air 
at  night. 

j|  A  la  bi  ga  rade'  (be  ga  rAd'). 
[F.]  Cookery.  Flavored  with 
the  sour  orange  juice  or  peel, 
alablaster.  alabaster,  ar- 

B  \  LES  I  ER. 

I|  A  la  bonne  a  ven  ture'  (A  la 

b*»  -nii  vii.N'tiir').  [F.]  Lit.,  at 
the  good  chance  :  haphazard. 

|J  A  la  bonne  femme'  (bun 
i Am').  [ F.l  Cookery.  Of,  or  in 
the  style  of.  the  housewife  ;  — 
specif,  of  a  maigre  soup  made 
with  fish,  bouillon,  legumes,  etc. 

I)  A  la  bonne  heure'  (bo  -nflr'). 
[F.l  Lit.,  at  good  hour;  very 
well  :  excellent. 

||  A  la  bor  de-laise'  ( b6r'd?-laz'). 
[F.]  Cookery.  With  Bordeaux 
wine  ;  —  said  of  various  prepara¬ 
tions  containing  it,  as  a  sauce  of 
garlic,  shallots,  or  onions,  and 
chopped  mushrooms. 

||  A  1  a  bri'  (a  la  lire').  [F.]  In 
shelter  ;  m  safety  :  a  convert. 

||  A  la  bur 'la.  de-jad'  la^cuan'do 
mA8  a-gra'da  (ii  la  boor'lix  da- 
hiith'la  k  wiin'do  mas  h-gra'tbii; 
14(1).  [Sp.]  In  jesting,  stop 

while  it  vet  pleases. 

||  a-lac'(a-liik').  n.  [Tag.]  Wine. 
||  A  la  Ca  me-ra'ni  (A  la  Ka  mii- 
ra'ne).  Cookery.  In  the  Htyle 
of  Camernni  ;  —  said  of  a  kind 
of  rich  chicken-liver  soup. 

I,  A  la  cam  pagne'  (A  la  kav  - 
pan'y’).  [F.]  In  or  into  the 
country. 

alacche.  r.  t.  (a-  -f  lacche.]  To 
catch.  Obs. 
alace.  4  alas. 

||  A  la  Cha  tean  bri  and'  (A  1A 

shA  to'bre  ax').  IF.]  Cookery. 
With  maitre  d’hdtel  butter. 

||  A  la  che-vreu'il  (A  la  sh?-vrf)'- 
y’).  [F.]  Cookery.  Served  with 
a  savory  sauce,  as  fillets  of  beef. 
U  A  la  chi  noiBe'  (she  nwaz'). 
[F.]  Cookery.  After  the  Chi¬ 
nese  fashion  or  style. 
i|  A  la  chi  po-la'ta  (A  1A  she  pu- 
la'ta).  [F.l  Cookery.  Contain¬ 
ing  strongly  flavored  Italian 
sausages,  or  the  forcemeat  with 
which  they  are  filled, 
a-lack',  adv.  [a-  on  -(-  lack.] 
Lacking  ;  wanting.  Obs. 

||  A  la  co  cotte'  (a  1A  ku  kAt'). 
[  F.  ]  Cookery.  Baked  and  served 
in  tne  cocotte. 

a  la-crin'  (a  la-kran'),  n. 
[Sp.]  A  scorpion.  Sp.  Ainer. 
i!  A  la  era  pau  dine'  (A  1A  kra  - 
pfi  den').  [F.l  Cookery.  Des¬ 
ignating  a  chicken,  pigeon,  etc., 
when  boned,  stripped  of  legs 
and  wings,  and  pressed  flat, 
al  a-cre'a-tine  (fil  a-kre'd-tYn  : 


-ten),  w.  Also -tin.  [alanine  + 
creatine.]  Chem.  A  white,  crys¬ 
talline  substance,  C4H.lO.JN;t, 
called  also  guanidoprojnonic 
acid.  On  heating  it  yields  an 
anhydride  called  al  a-cre-at'i- 
nine  (-krf-At'T-nln  ;  -nen),  -nin. 
||  A  la  Cr4  cy'  (A  1A  kra  se'). 

F.]  Cookery.  ='\  la  Croissy. 

A  la  cr^  ole'  (A  la  kra  Al'). 

F.l  Cookery.  With  tomatoes. 

A  la  Croia  ay'  (A  1A  krwA  se'). 
.F.]  Cookery.  Containing,  or 
strongly  flavored  with,  carrots 
or  turnips. 

A-lac'ta-ga  (d-lftk'td-ga),  n. 
INL.]  Zool.  A  genus  of  small 
Asiatic  rodents  of  the  jerboa 
family  (Dipodidie),  having  five 
toes  on  the  hind  feet.  Its  mem¬ 
bers  are  called  jumping  rabbits. 

||  A  la  daube'  (A  la  d5b').  [F.] 
Cookery.  Stewed  in  daube;  — 
said  specif,  of  certain  braised 
dishes  cooked  with  small  square 
pieces  of  salt  pork  or  bacon, 
round  slices  of  carrots,  onions, 
and  turnips 

A  la  Dau  phi  n^'  (d5  fe  na'). 

F-l  Cookery.  Lit.,  after  the 

ashion  of  Dauphine  ;  — said  of 
a  kind  of  soup  made  with  vari¬ 
ous  vegetables,  spinach,  lettuce, 
leek,  onions,  sorrel,  beets,  etc. 

||  A  la  dan  phine'  ( do  fen').  [  F.] 
Cookery.  With  atelets  sauce. 

||  A  la  dau  phi  noise'  (dO  fe  - 
nwaz').  (F.l  ( 'oakery.  Gener¬ 
ally  ,  covered  with  a  thick  sauce, 
or’  with  egg  yolk,  bread- 
crumbed,  and  fried.  [1ST. I 

A-lad'din-Ut.  Var.  of  Aladin-| 
A-lad'din-ize,  v.  t.  To  change 
by  magic. 

||  'A  la  ro  b^e'  (A  la  da  riY- 
ba').  |F.]  By  stealth;  privately. 
Al  ad-far'  ( fld  Ad-far' ),  n.  [Prob. 
fr.  Ar.  al  ash  far  the  edges  ;  but 
cf.  Ar.  al  ad hf dr  the  talons, 
whence  the  name  Aladfar  for 
Lyrae.]  See  star. 

H  A  la  dia'ble  (A  la  dya'bl’). 
[F.]  Cookery.  Very  highly 
seasoned;  deviled.  [alacha. i 
al  a-4ja'  (El'd-ja').  Var.  of  I 
a'lae  (a'le).  L.  pi.  of  ala. 

||  a'la  cor'dia.  [L.,  wings  of 
the  heart.]  Zo'm.  In  insects, 
etc.,  the  muscular  membranes 
supporting  the  heart. 

||  a'la  na'ai  (na'zl).  [L., 
wings  of  the  nose.]  Anat.  The 
lateral  parts  forming  the  outer 
boundaries  of  the  nostrils. 

|[A  la  fa  veur' de  (AlafA  vftr' 
a5).  [ K. ]  By  the  favor  of; 

thanks  to  ;  by  means  of. 

||i  to  fln'(flN').  LF.l  Atthe 

end  ;  at  last. 

||  A  la  fi  nan  clAre'  (fe 'nax  - 
Byar').  [  F.  ]  Cookery.  Lit., 
after  the  style  of  a  financier;  — 
hence,  said  of  a  variety  of  ea- 
pagnole  sauce  made  with  ex¬ 
tract  of  truffles,  and  of  dishes 
served  with  it. 


A  la  fla  mande'  (fla  maNd'). 

F.)  Cookery.  Containing  cab- 
:>age  or  Brussels  sprouts,  and, 
usually,  turnips  ana  carrots  cut 
in  big  slices. 

||  A  la  flo  ren  tine'  (flu  raN  - 
ten').  [F.]  Cookery.  See 
a  l’italienne,  2. 

[j  A  la.  fran  caiae'  (frax  saz'). 
[F.]  Alter  tne  French  style  ;  — 
in  cookery  applied  to  various 
preparations  of  which  none  are 
really  typical,  and  some  are 
merely  tancilul  dishes. 

||  a  la-ga'o(a  la-ga'5),  w.  [Tag.] 
A  verbenaceoua  timber  tree 
(Preinna  vest  if  a).  Phil.  I. 
alagarto.  4  alligator. 

||  A  la  g^nevoiae  (A  la  zha  n*- 
vwAz').  IF.]  Lit.,  in  the  Ge¬ 
nevan  fashion  ;  —  said  of  cer¬ 
tain  dishes,  esp.  of  fish,  cooked 
with  champagne. 

||  A  la  go  di  veau'  (A  1A  gu'de  - 
vo').  [F.l  Cookery.  With  balls 
of  mincea  meat,  usually  veal. 

||  A  la  grecque'  (gr£k').  [F.] 

After  the  Greek  fashion  or  style; 
—  applied  :  a  To  various  dishes 
strongly  flavored  with  garlic  or 
onions,  and  often  with  olive  oil. 
b  Arch.  Esp.  to  the  fret  or  mean¬ 
der,  the  ivy-leaf  pattern,  or  the 
so-called  honeysuckleornament. 
See  ANTHEM  ION. 

||  A  la  guerre'  comme  A  la 
guerre'  (A  la  giir'  ku-ma  1A 
gar'),  [r.]  In  war  as  in  war; 
that  is,  we  must  bear  philosoph¬ 
ically  whatever  fate  sends  us. 

||  a-la'han  (a-la'han),  n.  [Tag.] 
Any  species  of  date  plum  ( Dios - 
pyros)  or  its  wood.  Phil.  l. 
alai.  +  alloy. 

||  a  lai'  (ii  IT'),  n.  [Turk.]  A 
regiment  in  the  Turkish  army, 
alaide.  Obs.  pret.  of  allay. 
alaik.  Dial,  form  of  alack. 

||  a  lai  li'  (ii  U  le'),n.  [Of  Turk, 
origin.]  Md.  An  officer  pro¬ 
moted  from  the  ranks  in  the 
Turkish  army. 

a  la-ja'.  a  la-jah'  (a  lii-ja'). 
Vars.  of  alacha. 

||  A  la  Jar'di'ni^re'  (zhAr'de'- 
nyar').  I  F.l  Cookery.  Made 
with  a  collection  of  cooked 
vegetables.  See  jardiniere. 
HA  la  Ju  lienne'  (zhii  lyfn'). 
[  1’.  ]  Cookery.  W ith  various 
vegetables  sliced  in  strips  ;  — 
said  esp.  of  a  kind  of  rich  stock 
soup  ;  also,  of  potatoes  cut  in 
very  slender  strips  and  fried 
crisp  in  deep  fat. 

A  la-ka-luf'  (ii  ld-kd-lSof'),  n. 
An  Indian  of  a  Fuegian  tribe 
now  nearly  extinct, 
a  la-la'  (a'la-la'),  tnterj.  [Doric 
Gr.  aAaAd.]  A  war  cry  of  the 
ancient  Greeks.  Rare. 

I)  a  la-lang'at  (a  la-liing'at),  n. 
[Tag.l  Red  sandalwood  (Arl- 
cnanthera parovina).  Phil.  I. 

II  A  la  Lan  gue-doc'  (a  la  liiNg  - 
duk').  [F.|  l>it.,  after  the  lash- 


ion  of  Languedoc  ;  —  hence, 
cooked  or  served  with  olive  oil. 

II  A  la  lan  terne'  (1  a  N't  C  r  n'). 
[F.l  To  the  lamp  ;  — a  cry  used, 
in  tne  French  Revolution,  by  the 
mobs  which  frequently  hanged 
people  from  the  ropes  or  chains 
of  tne  street  lamps. 

||  A  l’al  g6  ri-enne'  (A  1A1  zha'- 
re-?n').  [F.]  Cookery.  Cooked 
with  slices  of  raw  ham  ;  —  said 
of  fowl 

||  A  l’alle-mande'  (a  1  A  1'- 

maNd').  |  F.  ]  1.  After  the  Ger¬ 
man  fashion  or  style. 

2.  Cookery.  Having  a  German 
peculiarity  ot  preparation,  as  a 
garnish  of  sauerkraut,  prunes 
stewed  in  wine,  quenelles  of 
potatoes,  etc. 

A-lal'lu(fi-lal'lfio),».  Babylon, 
Myth.  A  bird  in  the  Gilgamesh 
Epic,  victim  of  Ishtar’s  love  and 
malice. 

al  a-lon'ga  (Al ■'d-lnij'gd),  oral'- 
i-lon'ghi  (Al  Y-lttn'gY),  n.  (Ap¬ 
parently  fr.  It.  ala  fin  +  lunaa , 
fem.  of  Innyo  long.]  The  alba- 
core  Genno  alalvnaa. 

||  A  l’al  aa  cienne'  (A  1A1  sA  - 
sySn').  [ F-1  Lit.,  in  the  Alsa¬ 
tian  manner  ;  hence,  with  pork 
and  frankfurters;  also,  with  on¬ 
ions  and  pork. 

al'a-lus  (Al'd-lws),  n. ;  pi.-  li 
(-li)  or  -loi  C-loi).  [NL.,  coined 
by  Haeckel,  fr.  Gr.  dAaAo? 
speechless.]  Anthropol.  A  hy¬ 
pothetical  lower  order  of  man, 
lacking  the  faculty  of  speech, 
posited  by  Haeckel  as  Homo 
pruni  genius  ala  I  us. 

II  A  la  ly  on  naise'  (A  1A  le  (5  - 
naz').  IF.]  Cookery,  With 
flaked  or  sliced  fried  onions;  as, 
potatoes  d  la  lyon naise. 
i  A  la  macedoine'  (m  A  sa¬ 
il  wan').  [F.]  Cookery.  Made 
with  or  of  a  typical  collection  of 
green  vegetables. 

II  A  la  Main  te-non'  (mB.N  t’- 
noN').  [F.]  Cookery.  Desig¬ 
nating  various  modes  of  cook¬ 
ing  mutton  or  lamb  chops  ;  — 
as  :  a  Wrapped  in  caul,  b  Gar¬ 
nished  with  cocks’  combs  and 
truffles,  c  Served  with  a  sou- 
bise.  d  Served  with  sauce  a  la 
finnneiere.  e  Served  with 
d'Uxelles  snuce,  etc. 

|[  A  la  mai'tre  d’ho  tel'  (mA'tr* 
uo  til').  [F.]  Cookery.  Lit.,  in 
the  style  of  the  master  of  the 
house  ;  —  said  of  dishes  pre¬ 
pared  in  a  plain,  substantial 
manner,  esp.  those  served  with 
a  sauce  of  butter,  chopped  pars¬ 
ley,  and  lemon  juice. 

Al  a-man'ni-an  (A  l  d-m  A  n'Y- 
rtn),  a.  Alemnnnie.  [nic.I 
Al  a-man'nic.  A  ar.  of  Ai.kman-| 
||  A  la  Ma  ren  go'  (A  la  mA  raN  - 
go').  [F.l  Cookery.  With  some 

arlic  ana  oil. 

Ala  Ma'ry-land  (mSr'Y-lrtnd). 

Quasi  F.]  Cookery.  With  a 


food,  fobt ;  out,  oil ;  chair  ;  go  ;  sing,  ii)k  ;  then,  thin ;  nature,  verdure  (250) ;  K  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144) ;  boN ;  yet ;  zh  =  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Guide. 
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||  a'la-mo'da  (a'la-ma'da ;  146),  n.  [Sp.,  fr.  alamo  poplar.] 
A  public  walk  or  promenade,  esp.  one  with  poplar  or  other 
trees  on  each  side. 

II  a  la  ml're  (a'la-me'ra),  n.,  or  a  la  mi  re.  [Compounded 
of  a  la  mi  re ,  names  of  notes.]  Music.  The  note  an  octave 
above  A  re  in  Guido  Aretino's  scale.  See  gamut. 
a'la-mo  (a'la-mo),  n.  [Sp.  dlamo.]  The  poplar ;  hence, 
in  the  southwestern  United  States  and  in  Spanish  America, 
any  species  of  Populus. 

the  Alamo,  a  Franciscan  mission  built  about  1722  at  the  pres¬ 
ent  San  Antonio,  Texas,  defended  unsuccessfully  as  a  fort 
by  Texans  and  Americans  against  the  Mexicans  in  1836. 
al'a-mode'  (41'a-inocF  ;  ii'ld-mod'),  adv,  <1*  a.,  or  ||  a  la 
mode'  ( F .  4  la  m$d').  [F.  b.  la  mode  after  the  fashion.] 

1.  According  to  the  fashion  or  prevailing  mode. 

2.  Cookery.  Designating  various  preparations  of  beef,  as 
where  it  is:  a  Cut  into  pieces  of  three  or  four  ounces 
each,  stewed,  and  the  gravy  thickened  and  flavored,  as 
with  bay  leaves  and  allspice,  b  Larded  with  pork,  roasted, 
and  served  with  a  rich  sauce. 

al'a  mode',  n.  1.  A  fashion  ;  a  mood.  Obs. 

2.  A  thin,  glossy  silk  for  hoods,  scarfs,  etc.;  a  mode, 
al  a  mort'  (51'd-mort'),  a.  ct-  adv .,  or  ||  4  la  mort'  (F.  a  la 
mor').  [F.  a  la  viort  to  the  death.  Cf.  amort.]  To  the 
death  ;  mortally  sick  ;  cast  down. 

al'a-nine  (51'a-mn;  -nen;  184),  n.  Also-nin.  [afdehyde-f- 
-ine.  The -an-  is  an  insertion.]  Chem.  A  white  crystal¬ 
line  substance,  CH3CH(NH2)C02H,  formed  as  a  cleavage 
product  of  proteids,  and  in  other  "ways.  It  is  an  amino  acid 
derived  from  propionic  acid. 

al'ant  cam'phor  (Sl'ftnt).  [G.  alani  elecampane.]  Chen i. 
A  kind  of  camphor  obtained  from  elecampane  root.  It  re¬ 
sembles  peppermint  in  taste  and  smell, 
a-lan'tic  (d-l&n'tTk),  a.  Chem.  Pert,  to  or  designating  a  crys¬ 
talline  acid  whose  anhydride  is  found  in  elecampane  root, 
a'lar  (a'lar),  a.  [L.  a  laris,  fr.  ala  wing:  cf.  F.  alaire.~\ 

1.  Like  or  pertaining  to,  or  having,  wings  or  al®. 

2.  Rot.  Axillary;  in  the  fork  or  axil. 

alar  cartilages,  Anat .,  the  pair  of  lower  lateral  cartilages  of 
the  nose.  — a.  ligaments.  Anat.  a  =  check  ligaments,  b 
Two  fringelike  folds  of  the  synovial  membrane  of  the  knee. 
A1  A'raf  (al  a'raf).  [Ar.  al-a'raf.]  1.  The  boundary  or 
wall  separating  heaven  and  hell,  described  in  the  Korau, 
—  interpreted  by  some  as  a  kind  of  limbo. 

2.  Sufism.  A  state  of  mystic  contemplation  of  the  deity. 
A-la'li-a  (d-la'rT-d),  n.  [NL.  See  alary.]  Rot.  A  genus 
of  olive-brown  seaweeds  of  the  family  Laminariace®,  found 
in  the  northern  seas.  .4.  esculenta ,  or  badderlocks,  and  A. 
dolichorachis  are  edible. 

a  larm'  (a-larm'),  n.  [F.  alarme ,  orig.  h  Varme  /  to  the 
arm,  weapon!  i.  e.  to  arms!  fr.  L.  arma,  pi.,  arms.  See 
arms  ;  cf.  alarum.]  1.  A  summons  to  arms,  as  on  the 
approach  of  an  enemy.  “  A  night  alarm.”  Shak. 

2.  Any  sound  or  information  for  notifying  of  danger;  a 
warning  sound  to  arouse  attention;  a  warning  of  danger. 

Sound  nn  alarm  in  my  holy  mountain.  Joel  ii.  1. 

3.  Fencing.  =  appel. 

4.  A  mechanical  contrivance  for  awaking  persons  from 
sleep,  or  rousing  their  attention;  an  alarum. 

5.  A  sudden  attack  ;  disturbance;  broil.  Rare.  “These 

home  alarms .”  Shak. 

Thy  palace  fill  with  insults  and  alarms.  Pope. 

6.  Sudden  surprise  with  fear  or  terror  excited  by  appre¬ 
hension  of  danger;  in  the  military  use,  commonly,  sudden 
apprehension  of  being  attacked  by  surprise. 

Alarm  and  resentment  spread  throughout  the  camp.  Macaulay. 
Syn.  —  Fright,  terror,  trepidation,  dismay.  See  fear. 


a-larm'  (a-larm'),  V.  t.  ;  a-larmed'  (d-larmd') ;  a-larm'ing. 
[See  alarm,  n. :  cf.  F.  alarmer.]  1.  To  call  to  arms  for  de¬ 
fense  ;  to  give  notice  to  (any  one)  of  approaching  danger; 
to  rouse  to  vigilance  and  action  ;  to  put  on  the  alert. 

2.  To  keep  in  excitement ;  to  disturb.  . 

3.  To  surprise  with  apprehension  of  danger;  to  fill  *vith 
anxiety  as  to  threatening  evil ;  to  excite  with  sudden  fear. 

Alarmed  by  rumors  of  military  preparation.  Macaulay. 
a  larm',  v.  i.  To  sound  an  alarm  or  like  an  alarm, 
alarm  bird.  Zool.  a  The  wattled  lapwing  ( Lobivanellus 
lobalus )  of  Australia ;  —  so  called  from  its  habit  of  tiying 
about  and  screaming  at  the  approach  of  an  intruder, 
b  An  African  touracou  ( Schizorhis  concolor). 
alarm  clock,  alarm  watch.  A  clock  or  watch  which  can 
be  so  set  as  to  sound  an  alarm  at  a  desired  time, 
a  larmed'  (a-larmd'),  p.  a.  Aroused  to  vigilance  ;  excited 
by  fear  of  approaching  danger  ;  agitated;  disturbed;  as,  an 
alarmed  neighborhood. — a-larm'ed-ly,  adv. 

The  white  pavilions  rose  and  fell 

On  the  alarmed  air.  Longfellow. 

Though  fatigued  it  is  not  weary,  though  pressed  it  is  not  forced, 
though  alarmed  it  is  not  terrified.  #  Josiah  Jtoi/ce. 

alarm  gauge.  Ail  attachment  to  a  boiler  for  showing 
when  the  steam  pressure  is  too  high,  or  the  water  too  low. 
a-larm'ing,  p.  a.  Exciting,  or  calculated  to  excite,  alarm  ; 
as,  an  alarming  crisis  or  report.  —  a-larm'ing-ly,  adv. 
a-larm'ist,  n.  [Cf.  F.  alarmiste."]  One  prone  to  sound  or 
excite  alarms,  esp.  needlessly.  — a-larm'ism  (-Tz’m),  n. 
a  lar'um  (d-lXr'am  ;  a-lar'am  ;  277),  n.  [ME.  alarom ,  the 
same  word  asa/arm,  n.]  Var.  of  alarm;  —  now  little  used 
except  in  poetry  or  to  denote  an  alarm  signal  or  the  mech¬ 
anism  to  sound  an  alarm  (as  in  an  alarm  clock), 
a'la-ry  (a'ld-ri ;  41'a-ri),  a.  [L.  alarius,  fr.  ala  wing.]  Of 
or  pertaining  to  wings;  also,  wing-shaped. 

The  alary  system  of  insects.  Wollaston. 

a-las'  (d-las'),  inierj.  [ME.  a  las,  alias ,  OF.  alas,  F.  helas  ; 
a  interj.  (L.  ah)  -|-  Zas  weary,  wretched  (that  I  am),  L.  las- 
sus  weary,  akin  to  E.  late.  See  late.]  An  exclamation 
expressive  of  sorrow,  pity,  or  apprehension  of  evil;  —  in 
old  writers,  sometimes  followed  by  day  or  while  ;  alas  the 
day ,  like  alack  a  day ,  or  alas  the  ivhilc. 

A  las'ka  (d-14s'kd),  n.  A  part  of  North  America. 

Alaska  cedar,  the  yellow  cedar.  —  A.  codfish.  See  3d  cod. 
—A.  cypress,  the  yellow  cypress.  —  A.  grayling.  See  gray¬ 
ling.  —  A.  greenfish.  See  greenfish.  —  A.  pine,  a  valuable 
timber  hemlock  ( Tsuga  heterophylla)  of  northwestern 
North  America. 

A-las'kan  (-kdn),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  Alaska  or  its  in¬ 
habitants  ;  found  in,  or  native  of,  Alaska.  —  ??.  A  native  of 
Alaska.  The  aborigines  of  Alaska  belong  to  four  stocks  : 
the  Eskimauan ,  inhabiting  the  northern  and  western 
coasts,  the  Aleutian  Islands,  and  the  southern  coastal  re¬ 
gion  as  far  east  as  145°  longitude ;  the  Koluschan ,  occupying 
the  remainder  of  the  southern  coast  and  the  Alexander 
archipelago,  with  exception  of  a  small  territory  at  the 
southern  extremity  held  by  tribes  of  the  Skitlagetan  stock ; 
and  the  Athapascan  family,  of  the  interior. 

Alaskan  pollack  or  pollock.  See  pollack. 
a-las'kite  (a-lSs'klt),  n.  [From  Alaska."]  Petrog.  A  va¬ 
riety  of  granite,  composed  chiefly  of  quartz  and  feldspar. 

II  a'la  spkenoi-da'lis  (a'ld  sfe'noi-da'lTs).  [NL.]  Anat. 
A  wing  of  the  sphenoid  bone,  esp.  one  of  the  greater  wings. 
A-las'tor  (a- ISs'ttfr),  n.  [L.,  fr.  Gr.  ’AA demop  ;  a-  not  -j- 
XaQeadai  to  forget.]  A  relentless  avenging  deity  or  spirit ; 
— variously  applied,  as  to  Zeus  and  the  Erinyes  among  the 
Greeks,  and  in  the  Middle  Ages  to  Satan's  demons, 
a'late  (a'lat)  la.  [L.  alatus,  fr.  ala  wing.]  Winged;  hav- 
a'lat-ed  (-8d)  )  ing  wings;  specif.,  Zool.,  having  a  broad 
expanded  lip  ;  —  said  of  shells. 


al'a-tern  (51'd-tfirn)  In.  [L.  alatemus.']  An  ornamental 
al'a-ter'nus  (-ttir'uds)  j  European  evergreen  buckthorn 

( Rhamnus  alatem us) . 

a-la'tion  (a-la'shdn),  n.  [L.  alatus  winged  :  cf.  F.  alalion.'] 
State  or  mode  of  having  wings,  or  al®. 

A-lau'da  (d-16'dd),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  L.  alauda  lark.l  Zool. 
The  genus  of  singing  birds  which  includes  the  skylark.  It 
is  the  type  of  a  family,  A  lau'di  dae  (-di-de),  or  true  larks, 
distinguished  by  liaviug  the  back  of  the  tarsus  rounded  and 
scutellate.  See  skylark.  —  a-lau'dine  (-din ;  -din),  a. 

||  a'la  ve  sper-ti  li-o  na'lis  (a'ld  \6s/per-tTl/i-6-na'lTs). 
[NL.,  lit.,  bat’s  wing.]  Anat.  The  broad  ligament  of  the 
uterus.  See  broad  ligaments. 
alb  (41b),  n.  [ME.  albe,  LL.  alba ,  fr.  L. 
albus  white.  Cf.  album,  aube.]  Reel.  A 
full-length  vestment,  usually  of  white  linen, 
with  close  sleeves,  and  confined  by  a  girdle ; 

—  orig.,  in  the  early  church,  a  full  and  flow¬ 
ing  vesture  worn  by  the  minor  orders  of  the 
clergy  and  often  by  persons  recently  bap¬ 
tized;  now,  a  more  closely  fitting  garment 
worn  in  Roman  Catholic  and  Anglican 
churches  by  the  officiants  at  the  Eucharist.  Alb. 

The  constant  evidence  of  contemporary  pictures  indicates  that 
the  alba  [of  the  early  church]  was  u  long,  lull,  and  flowing  ves¬ 
ture.  In  this  respect  it  differed  Iroin  the  Mosaic  tunic  on  the  one 
hand,  and  the  medieval  alb  on  the  other.  /.’.  1.  S.  Moral  istcr. 

al'ba-core  (al'bd-kor),  n.  [F.  albicore  (cf.  Sp.  albacora,  Pg. 
albacor,  albacora ,  albecora),  fr.  Ar.  bakr,  beJcr ,  a  young 
camel,  young  cow,  heifer  -f-  the  article  al :  cf.  Pg.  bacoro 
a  little  pig.]  a  A  large  pelagic  fish  ( Germo  alalunga)  of 
the  mackerel  family,  having  long  pectoral  fins,  b  The  tunny 
(also  called  great  albacore).  c  Any  of  several  related 
smaller  fishes,  as  the  bonitos,  etc. 

Al'ban.  Saint  (Stint  61'ban  ;  41'bdn).  The  protomartyr  of 
Britain,  said  to  have  been  beheaded  on  or  near  the  site  of 
St.  Albans  during  the  persecution  by  Diocletian. 

Al  ba-nen'ses  (51'bd-ngn'sez),  n.  pc.  [LL.]  PlccL  Hist. 
A  medieval  Catharistic  body,  originating  in  Albaria  in  the 
8th  century,  which  revived  the  doctrines  of  theManich®anB. 
See  Cathari.  —  APba-nen'sl-an  (-sT-dn ;  -shan),  a. 

Al  ba'ni  an  (21-ba'ni-dn),  a.  Of  or  pert,  to  Albania,  in  the 
Balkan  Peninsula,  or  its  inhabitants  or  their  language, 
the  Albanian  Alexander,  Scanderbeg  (1403-68).  See  Biog.  Diet. 
Al  ba'ni  an.  n.  1.  One  of  a  race  dwelling  chiefly  in  the 
western  part  of  the  Balkan  Peninsula.  They  are  usually 
considered  to  be  descendants  of  the  ancient  Illyrians, 
mixed  with  Slav  and  Greek. 

2.  The  Albanian  language,  supposed  to  be  descended  from 
the  ancient  Illyrian.  In  the  north  it  uses  the  Roman  alpha¬ 
bet;  in  the  south,  a  modified  form  of  Greek  minuscule  with 
several  added  Roman  letters.  See  Indo-European. 

Al'ba-ny  (61'bd-nT),  n.  1.  Scotland.  Obs.  or  Poetic. 

2  See  herald,  n.,  2. 

3.  A  city  of  the  State  of  New  York  (see  Gaz.).  Hence : 
Albany  beechdrops.  =  pinedrops.  —  A.  beef,  sturgeon.  —  A. 
hemp,  the  wood  nettle.  — A.  lead.  Whist,  an  original  lead  of 
a  strengthening  card,  to  show  four  trumps.  — A.  regency,  a 
junto  of  Democratic  politicians  meeting  at  Albany,  New 
York,  who  (about  1820-50)  controlled  the  nominating  con¬ 
ventions  and  the  patronage  of  their  party  in  the  State,  and 
also  had  great  influence  in  national  politics.  Martin  Van 
Buren  and  W.  L.  Marcy  were  members. 

al'bar  dine  (Sl'bdr-din  ;  -den),  n.  [Ar.  albardl,  through 
Sp.  ( albardin )  or  F.]  An  Algerian  grass  (Lygeum spartum) 
used  in  paper  manufacture. 

alTja-tross  (51'bd-tr8s;  277),  n.  [Corrupt,  fr.  Pg.  aleatrae 
cormorant,  albatross,  or  Sp.  alcatraz  a  pelican :  cf.  Pg. 


sauce  of  butter  and  cream,  with 

or  without  wine.  It  is  like  d  la 
Newburg,  but  less  rich. 

(&  la  ma  te-lot©'  (mat  ICt'). 
F.l  Cookery.  See  matelote. 
Al'a-math  (aWi-mftth).  D.  Bib. 
alambic.  alemhic. 
j|  a  lam  bi’qu^'  (a'lax  be  ka'). 
[F.]  Lit.,  distilled;  oversubtile, 
alambyk.  f  alemhic. 

||  d  l’a  m^'rl'caine'  (d  Id  ma  ¬ 
rt5  kan').  IF.]  Alter  the  Ameri¬ 
can  fashion  or  style. 

Al'a-meth  (fil'd-meth;  d-la'- 
MiCth).  Hib. 

||  d  la  Mey'er-beer'  (a  la  ml  - 
fr-bar').  (F. ]  Cookery.  Shirred 
and  served  with  broiled  kidney 
and  truffle  sauce;  —  6aid  of  egjrs. 
||d  la  mi  la  naise'  (me  Id  naz'). 
[F.  |  Cookery.  See  a  l’ita- 
lienne.  2. 

I]  d  la  mi  li  taire'  (me  le  tar'). 
FF.]  In  military  style.  |  Bib. 
A-lam'me-lech  ‘  (d-lttm'tM'k).| 
al  a-mo-dal'i-ty  (ftl  d-mA-dai'T- 
tt),  n.  A  quality  of  being  tl  la 
mode:  fashionaDleness.  Rare. 
||  d  la  mode  de  Caen'  (4  1  a 
mt>d  d?  kits').  [F.l  Cookery. 
Noting  tripe  prepared  with  vege¬ 
tables,  leeks,  wine,  cognac,  etc. 
Al'a-moth  (ttl'd-mbth;  -moth). 
Bib.  A  term,  of  uncertain  mean¬ 
ing,  used  in  the  title  of  Ps.  xlvi., 
ana  in  the  R.  V..  and  taken  as 
being  the  name  of  the  tune  for  it. 
“Most  moderns  derive  [„•!/«- 
moth]  from  *  almah,’  ‘  damsel,’ 
and  render  [it]  ‘  with  accom¬ 
paniment  of  damsel  voices’  or 
*  in  soprano.’  ” 

Diet,  of  Bible  (Hastings). 
alan.  +  alone. 
alaa,  n.  Also  aland,  alant.  [OF. 
alan,  alant :  cf.  Sp.  ulano.) 
1.  A  large  dog  used  for  hunting 
wild  animals,  apparently  of  any 
of  various  breeds.  Obs. 

2.  [in  form  aland  or  alant)  Her. 
A  kind  of  short-eared  dog. 
Al'&n  (El'rtn),  w.  [LL.  Alanus, 
of  uncertain  origin;  cf.  L.  Alani 
(see  Alaxi):  ct.  F.  :l/nm.]  Masc. 
prop.  name.  L.  Alanus  (d-la'- 
nus);  F.  Alain  (d'ldx');  It.  &  Sp. 
Alano  (a-la'nd). 
a  la'na,  a-la'nah  Var.  of  alan- 
nah.  a- Dale.  I 

Al' an -a- Dale'.  Var. of  Allan-| 
||d  la  na'po  li  taine'  (a  la  ni- 
pOle'tan').  I  F.l  Cookery.  See 
a  l’italienxe,  2. 
a  land'.  Var.  of  alan,  a  dog. 
Obs.  exc.  Her. 

a-land',  adv.  [o-  on  -f  land.] 


1.  In  the  land  or  country.  Obs. 

2.  On  land;  to  the  land;  ashore, 
a-lan'dier  (^a-ldn'der),  w.  [F.] 
Ceram.  A  fireplace  at  the  base 
of  a  kiln,  fed  from  outside, 
a-lane'.  Scot.  var.  of  ai.oxe. 

||  d  la  neige'  (d  Id  nazh'L  Cook¬ 
ery.  Snow  like,  as  with  wnite-of- 
egg  froth,  or  in  halls  of  rice, 
alanerly.  •]•  allenarly. 

!|  d  la  New'burg  (uQ'bfirg). 
[Quasi  F.]  Cookery.  With  a 
sauce  of  cream,  egg  yolks,  Ma¬ 
deira  or  sherry  wine,  and  butter, 
a-lang'  (d-lang').  Scot.  var.  of 

ALONG.  _ 

alange,  a.  [Cf.  AS.  seleng 
lengthy,  troublesome.]  Obs 
Tiresome;  dreary;  lonelv  ;  also, 
strange,  foreign.  —  alangely, 
adv.  alangeness,  n.  [Ofts. 
a-lan'ge,  r.  t.  To  make  dreary  ] 
a'lang  gras*  (ii'lang).  An  East 
Indian  grass  (Imperata  arun- 
dinacea)  of  the  Malayan  archi¬ 
pelago,  used  lor  thatching  roofs, 
a'lang-i'lang  (a'lung-e'liing). 
Var.  of  YLANG-YLANO. 
a-lan'gine  (  a-l&n'jrn;  -jen),  n. 
Also  -gin.  Chem.  An  alkaloid 
found  in  the  bark  of  the  corna- 
ceous  tree  Karangolam  sal  vim- 
folium.  It  has  emetic  properties. 
[|  d  l’an  glaise'  (d  lax  glaz'). 
(F.l  1.  Alter  the  English  fash¬ 
ion  or  style. 

2.  Cookery.  Generally,  roasted 
or  boiled  in  the  plainest  manner, 
or  prepared  in  a  manner  peculiar 
to  the  English  without  necessa¬ 
rily  being  plain;  esp.,  served 
with  beurre  a  l’anglaise. 

A-la'ni  (d-la'nl),  n.  pi.  [L. 
Alant,  Gr.  ’AAavoi.]  A  Tatar 
tribe  or  race,  first  encountered 
in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Cas¬ 
pian  Sen,  who  overran  much  of 
the  Roman  Empire.  “The  Alani 
■  .  .  are  said  to  have  worshiped 
a  naked  sword,  which  theyfixed 
for  the  occasion  in  the  ground." 

Diet,  of  Bible  (Hastings). 
a-lan'nah  (a-lii'na),  n.  Also 
alanna^alanah,  alana.  [Irish.] 
My  child;  — a  term  of  endear¬ 
ment.  Irish. 

||  d  la  nor  mande'  (d  Id  ndr - 

miixd').  [F.l  Cookery.  Usu¬ 
ally,  with  apples, 
a  lant'.  Var.  of  alan,  a  dog. 
Obs.  exc.  Her. 

a-lan'tin  (d-lfin'tYn),  n.  [G. 
alant  elecampane,  the  Inula  he- 
lenium  of  Linmeus.]  lnnlin. 

II  d  l’an  tique'  (d  la  xtek'). 
[F.]  In  the  antique  style. 


al'ant-ol ( fil'an-tol;  -tQl),  n.  Al-  | 

ant  camphor. 

||  d  la  pa  ri  si-enne'  (a  Id  pa  - 

re  /yen').  [F.]  1.  Alter  the 

Parisian  fashion  or  style. 

2  Cookery.  Usually,  luxuri¬ 
ously  prepared;  with  expensive 
garnishes;  —  applied  to  dishes.  [ 
as:  a  Of  fillets  of  beef  garnished 
with  green  peas  and  crawfish 
tails,  b  Of  potatoes  cut  into 
small  balls,  esp.  when  stewed  in 
bouillon. 

I)  d  la  Pi Ti  gord'  (pa  re  gf.r').  I 
[F.]  Cookery.  Flavored  with, 
or  consisting  of,  truffles, 
al'a-pine.  t*  ale  pine. 

I1  d  la  po  lo  naise'  (a  la  d6  lei  - 
nuz').  [ F.  ]  Cookery.  Having 
red  beets  or  red  cabbage,  as  Pol¬ 
ish  ragout,  or  borsch. 

||  d  la  pou  lette'  (p  5o '1  St'). 
[F.,  lit.,  with  the  chicken.] 
Cookery.  With  white  veloute 
sauce  (which  is  especially 
adapted  lor  use  witli  poultry).’ 

|l  d  la  prin'ta  ni&re'  (pr&x  ta  - 
nvar').  [F.|  Cookery.  Made 
with  a  collection  of  cooked  early 
or  spring  vegetables. 

||  d  la  pro  ven  gale'  (pro  vtiN  - 
sal').  [F.]  Cookery.  Usually, 
prepared  with  olive  oil,  and  fla¬ 
vored  with  garlic,  often  with 
onions  and  tomatoes  added. 

II  d  la  ra  vi  gote'  (rd  ve  got'). 
[F.]  Cookery.  With  herbs,  tar¬ 
ragon  vinegar,  pepper,  yolk  of 
egg.  and  mustard;  —  applied  to 
a  white  sauce. 

I|  d  la  ri  gence'  (r  a  z  h  a  x  s'). 
[F.]  Cookery.  With  parsley, 
onions,  mushrooms,  and  Madei¬ 
ra  wine;  —  applied  to  a  brown 
sauce. 

||  d  la  reine'  (ran').  [F.,  after 
the  sty  le  of  the  queen.]  1.  Cook¬ 
ery.  Designating  a  soup  contain¬ 
ing  white  meat  of  chicken 
pounded  and  rubbed  to  a  pulp. 

2.  Furniture.  Designating  a  va¬ 
riety  of  later  Louis  Quinze,  dis¬ 
tinguished  chiefly  by  restraint 
in  ornamentation, 
a-large'  («-liirj'),  v.  t.  i.  To 
enlarge;  to  make  large.  Obs. — 
a-larg'er.  n.  Obs. 

Al'a-ric  (Rl'd-rtk), n.  [L.  Alari- 
eus,  fr.  a  Gothic  (Visigothic) 
name:  cf.  F.  Alaric.]  Lit.,  all 
rich;  —  masc.  prop.  name.  L. 
A/ar/r»/.<(&l  b-rT'k«s);  ¥. Alaric 
(4  IVrek');  It.  &  Sp.  Alarico 
(a  lii-re'kb);  G.  Alarich  (ii'la- 
rTK).  [ary.  | 

Alaric’s  Breviary.  See  brevj-| 


A  la  ric'  Co  tin'  (4  Id  rek' 
kotftN').  Frederick  the  Great 
of  Prussia  (1712-86) ;  —  a  sobri¬ 
quet  given  by  Voltaire,  imply¬ 
ing  that  Frederick  was  a  great 
soldier  (an  Alaric).  hut  a  very 
poor  poet.  Cotin  being  a  French 
poet  satirized  by  Moliere  and 
Boileau. 

a-larm'a-ble.  a.  See  -able. 
alarm  bell.  A  bell  that  gives  an 
alarm. 

a-larmd'.  Alarmed.  Ref.  Sp. 
alarm  post.  A  place  to  which 
t-ooph  are  to  repair  on  an  alarm. 
Al  a-ro'di-an  i  dPu-ro'dlwIn),  a. 
[Gr.  ’AAapo6ioc  the  Alarodi- 
ans.]  Designating  or  pertaining 
to  an  Asiatic  people  mentioned 
by  Herodotus,  and  presumed  to 
be  ancestors  of  tne  modern 
Kurds.  —  n.  One  ol  this  peo¬ 
ple;  also,  their  language, 
a-la'rom.  f  alarm. 
d  la  ro  maine'  (d  Id  rO  mPn'). 
F.l  In  Homan  style, 
d  la  russe'  (a  ld’riis').  [F.] 
n  Russian  style  ;  —  said  specif, 
of  a  dinner  or  other  meal,  or  a 
manner  of  serving  a  meal,  in 
whieh  the  table  is  dressed  with 
flowers  and  dessert  and  the 
courses  are  served  Irom  other 
tables  or  from  another  room. 
Alas.  Afibr.  Alaska. 

a-la'sas  (ii-lii'sas),  n.  [Tag.] 
The  tree  Pandanus  exaltatus ; 
also,  any  climbing  shrub  of  the 
genus  Freycinetia.  Phil.  I. 
A-las'can  (d-lds'kon),  n.  A 
foreign  Protestant  in  England 
during  the  reign  ot  Edward  VI.; 

so  called  as  being  (actually 
or  supposedly)  a  tollower  of 
John  a  Lasco,  the  Polish  Zwin- 
ghan  reformer,  whom  Edward 
\  I.  made  superintendent  of  the 
congregation  of  foreign  Protes¬ 
tants  in  London. 

II  d  la  ser  vi-otte'  (d  la  s?r'- 
yy(t').  [F.]  Cookery.  Served 
in  or  on  a  napkin, 
a-las'ka-ite  (d-lfts'kd-Tt),  n. 
[Irom  the  Alaska  mine,  Col¬ 
orado.]  Min.  An  argentiferous 
variety  ot  galenohismutite. 
a-las'kase  (-kaz  ),  n.  See  pe- 

TROORA  PHY. 

A-las'nam  (-nttm),  «.  In  the 
“  Arabian  Nights,"  a  prince 
who,  having  eight  beautiful 
statues,  searched  for  a  ninth, 
more  valuable  still,  whieh  he 
found  in  the  person  of  a  lady, 
who  became  his  wife. 

II  d  la  Son  bise'  <d  la  roo  bez'). 


[F.]  Cookery.  Generally,  with 
onions  in  quantity,  or  garnished 
and  strongly  flavored  with 
onions:  —  used  esp.  with  lamb 
or  mutton. 

a'la  spu'rl-a  (a'ld  6pO'rT-d). 
L..  lalse  wing.]  Zool.  In  birds, 
the  alula. 

a-last',  adv.  At  last.  Obs. 

||  d  la  suiese'  (d  la  swes').  [F.l 
Cookery.  In  Swiss  style  ;  —  said 
of  eggs  baked  witn  Gruyere 
cheehe.  cream,  and  seasoning. 

|l  a-lat'  (ii-ldt'),  a.  [Tag.] 
Salted. 

II  d  la  tar  tare'  (d  Id  tdr  tar'). 
[F.]  Cookery.  With  tartar e 
sauce,  or  a  similar  sauce. 

Id  la  Tar  tuff©'  (tar  tiif').  [F.] 
In  the  style  ot  or  like  Tartuffe  ; 
hypocritically. 

a  la-tcha'  (a  lii-cha').  Var.  of 
alacha. 

a-late'  (d-lat'),  adv.  [o--f  late.] 
Lately  :  of  late.  Archaic. 

a  la'te-re  (a  l&t'5r-e).  (L.] 
At.,  Irom  the  side  ;  — applied  : 
a  To  the  highest  kind  of  papal 
legate.  See  legate,  1.  b  Law. 
To  collateral  kindred, 
alaunt.  -f  alan,  alien. 

||  d  l’au  rore'  (d  15  ror').  [F. 
aurore  dawn.]  Cookery.  With 
a  pink  sauce  made  by  coloring 
veloute  6auce  with  lobster  coral 
or  Armenian  bole, 
a  la-ven'ture.  Properly  a  F. 
phrase,  a  Va venture,  but  used 
by  Caxton  for  adventure, 
chance. 

I!  d  la  vert  pr^'  (d  Id  var  pra')* 
[F.  vert  pri green  meadow.]  In 
cookery,  colored  green  with 
vegetables. 

d  la  ville  rol-'  (d  la  veUrwii'). 
F.]  Cookery,  a  With  atelets 
sauce,  b  Of  various  dishes,  — 
fried  after  being  dipped  in  a 
thick  white  sauce,  ana  covered 
with  egg  yolk  and  bread  crumbs. 
||  a  la  vi  nai  grette'  (ve  na  - 
grft').  [F.]  Cookery.  With 
vinaigrette  sauce. 

Hdlavol*©'  (v5  1a').  [F.] 

In  flight ;  on  the  wing  ;  in  the 
air  ;  hastily, 
a-l&we.  alow. 
alay.  Var.  of  alley,  marble, 
alay.  ^  allay. 
a-lay',  r.  t.  To  carve  (a  pheas¬ 
ant  ).  Obs. 

a-l&yd',  a-layed',  p.  a.  Set ; 
laid,  as  with  pearls, 
a^lay'ne,  r  t.  [a-  -f  ME.  lai- 
neu,  leynen,  to  conceal,  Icel. 
leyna.]  To  hide.  Obs. 


a  la-zor'  (a  lii-sor'  ;  268),  n. 
Sp.]  The  safflower.  Phil.  /. 
Alb.  Abbr.  Albanian;  Albany ; 
Albert. 

al'ba  (dl'bd),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  L. 
albus  white.]  Anat.  The  white 
matter  of  the  brain  and  spinal 
cord. 

Alba.  Abbr.  Alberta, 
al'ba.  n. :  pi.  alb.e  (ttl'he). 
LL.]  Eccl.  The  alb,  esp.  of  the 
early  church.  See  alb.  — al'ba 
bul  la'ta[LL.].  an  alb  ornament¬ 
ed  with  rows  of  small  gold  plates 
arranged  round  the  lower  edge. 
—  al'ba  si  gil-la'ta  (sTj  I-la'td) 
[LL.1,  an  alb  ornamented  with 
round  gold  plates  just  above  the 
lower  hem,  one  on  either  side, 
al'ba,  n.  [Pr.,  prop.,  dawn.] 
Provencal  Lit.  A  very  old  type 
of  verse,  sometimes  religiousnut 
usually  describing  the  parting 
of  lovers  at  dawn,  havintr  a  re¬ 
frain  which  properly  ends  with 
alba,  duwn. 

||  al  ba-ce'a  (al  bii-tha'ii  ;  138), 
n .  [Sp.]  Sp.  Law.  The  per¬ 
son  designated  by  a  testator  to 
fulfill  and  execute  the  direc¬ 
tions  of  his  will, 
al'ba  fir'ma.  ILL.]  O.  Eng. 
air.  Rent  payable  in  white 
money,  that  is,  silver. 

Al'ba-inn,  n.  Scotland.  Obs. 
or  Poetic. 

Alban.  Abbr.  Albanian, 
al'ban  (fil'ban),  n.  [L.  albus 
whites]  Chem.  A  white  crys¬ 
talline  substance,  C40HQ4O3,  ex¬ 
tracted  from  gutta-percha, 
al'ba-nase  (61'bd-naz  ),  n.  See 
PETROGRAPHY. 

Al-ba'ni-a  (ftl-ba'nY-a),  n.  [See 
Albion.]  A  name  of  Scotland 
in  old  romances  and  histories. 
Al'ba-ny  for-ma'tion  (61 'ba¬ 
nt).  [From  Albany,  village  in 
Texas.]  Geol.  A  limestone  for¬ 
mation  of  the  Pennsylvanian 
system  in  northern  Texas, 
al-ba'ri-um  (ftl-ba'rY-?on),  n. 
[L.j  A  kind  of  thin  stucco  for 
whitening  walls, 
al-ba'ta  (-ta),  n.  [L.,  lit.,  whit¬ 
ened.]  A  kind  of  German  silver. 
Al  ba'ti(-tT),  n.pl.  [LL..  pi.  of 
albatus  clothed  in  white.]  Ch. 
Hist.  An  Italian  white-robed 
order  of  religious  ascetics  puu- 
pressed  hy  the  Pope  about  1400. 
al-ba'tion  (-shi/n),n.  [L.  a  lb  a  re 
to  make  white].  Obs.  1.  Albifi- 
cation. 

2.  Removal  of  dust,  as  with  a 
feather. 


He,  senate,  efire,  am,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofa  ;  eve,  Svent,  find,  recent,  maker;  ice,  Ill;  old,  Sbey,  orb,  5dd,  s6ft,  connect  ■ 

11  Foreign  Word.  +  Obsolete  Variant  of.  +  combined  with.  =  duals. 


use,  unite,  urn,  up,  circus,  menii  ; 


ALBATROSS  CLOTH 
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ALCALDIA 


alcatruz ,  Sp.  arcaduz ,  a  bucket,  fr.  Ar.  al-qadus  the 
bucket,  fr.  Gr.  Ka&os 
a  water  vessel.  So  an 
Arabic  term  for  pelican 
is  water  carrier ,  as  a  bird 
carrying  water  in  its  pouch.] 

Any  of  several  web-footed 
birds  related  to  the  petrels, 
of  the  genus  Diomedea  and 
allied  genera.  They  are  the 
largest  of  sea  birds,  capable 
of  long-continued  Hight,  and 
are  often  seen  at  great  dis¬ 
tances  from  land.  Though 
most  abundant  in  the  South¬ 
ern  Hemisphere,  the  black¬ 
footed  albatross  ( D .  ni- 
gripes)  and  the  short-tailed 
albatross  ( D .  albatrus)  are 
well-known  species  in  the  North  Pacific  Ocean, 
albatross  cloth.  A  fine,  thin  woolen  fabric, 
al-be'do  (51-be'do),  n.  [L.,  fr.  albus  white.]  1.  Whiteness. 
2.  A  sir  on.  The  ratio  which  the  light  reflected  from  an 
unpolished  surface  bears  to  the  total  light  falling  upon  it. 
al  be'it  (61'be'Tt),  conj.  [ME.  al  be  although  it  be,  where 
al  is  our  all.  Cf.  although.]  Even  though  ;  although. 

Albeit  so  masked,  Madam,  I  love  the  truth.  Tennyson. 


Wandering  Albatross  ( Diome¬ 
dea  txulans).  (A ) 


Al'ber  Jch  (al'ber-lK),  n.  [G.]  In  German  legend,  the  all- 
powerful  king  of  the  dwarfs  and  chief  of  the  Nibelungs. 
In  the  “  Ring  of  the  Nibelung,”  he  pronounces  a  curse  on 
the  ring  when  it  is  taken  from  him.  He  corresponds  to  the 
Oberon  of  French  and  English  folklore.  Cf.  Andvari. 
Albert  chain.  A  kind  of  watch  chain  with  a  swivel  ateach 
end,  and  usually  having  a  fastening  bar  in  the  center,  worn 
across  from  pocket  to  pocket;  —  named  after  Albert ,  rriuce 
consort  of  Queen  Victoria. 

Al'bert-ine  (5l'ber-ten  ;  -tin),  n.  A  variety  of  Albert  ware 
with  floral  designs  in  high  relief. 

Al'bert-ine  (51'ber-tin),  a.  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  desig¬ 
nating,  the  younger  branch  of  the  house  of  Frederick  of 
Saxony,  descended  through  his  son  Albert  the  Bold. 
Albertlne  tracts,  certain  economic  tracts  published  to  sup¬ 
port  the  views  of  the  Albertine  branch  (see  above)  in  op¬ 
position  to  a  debasement  of  currency  which  was  proposed 
by  the  elder,  or  Ernestine,  branch. 

Al'bert-ist,  n.  A  follower  of  the  Scholastic  philosopher 
Albertus  Magnus  (1193-1280),  who  was  the  first  Scholastic 
to  effectually  adapt  Aristotle’s  philosophy  to  Christian 
theology.  See  Scholasticism. 
al'bert  ite  (Sl'ber-tlt),  n.  A  bituminous  mineral  resembling 
asphaltum,  found  in  the  county  of  Albert,  New  Brunswick, 
and  in  other  localities.  H.,  1-2.  Sp.  gr  ,  1.097. 

Al'bert  of  Gei'er-stein',  Count  (gFer-stin).  in  Scott’s 
“  Anne  of  Geierstein,”  the  father  of  Anne  and  the  head  of 
the  Vehmgericht.  In  one  of  his  disguises  he  is  known  as 
the  “  Black  Priest  of  St.  Paul’s.”  He  kills  Charles  of  Bur¬ 
gundy  by  order  of  the  Vehmgericht. 

Albert  ware.  A  soft  ornamental  terra-cotta  pottery,  sold 
in  the  biscuit  state  for  decorating. 
aPber-type  (ftl'ber-tip),  al'bert-type'  (Xl'bert-),  n.  [After 
Joseph  Albert^  of  Munich.]  A  kind  of  collotype, 
al-bes'cent  (51-bes'£nt),  (l.  [L.  albescens ,  p.  pr.  of  albes- 

cere  to  grow  white,  fr.  albus  white.]  Becoming  white  or 
whitish  ;  moderately  white.  —  al  bes'cence  (-ens),  n. 
Al'bi  an  (51'bT-«n),  a.  [Prob.  named  from  the  department 
of  the  Aube ,  France.]  Geol.  Pertaining  to  or  designating 
a  subdivision  of  the  European  Cretaceous.  See  geology. 
al'bi  cant  (-kfint),  a.  [L.  albicans,  p.  pr.  of  albicare  to  be 
white.]  Grow  ing  or  becoming  white. 
aPbl  ca'tion  (  ka'shwn),  n.  The  process  of  becoming  white, 
or  developing  white  patches  or  streaks. 

Al  bl-gen'ses  (-jSn'sez),  n.  pi.  [LL.]  Eccl.  Hist.  A 
Catharistic  sect  of  southern  France.  It  arose  in  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  lith  century,  and  was  exterminated  in  the  13th 
by  the  crusades  and  the  Inquisition.  They  were  distinct 
from  the  Waldenses.  They  received  the  name  Albigensts  at 
the  end  of  the  12th  century,  from  Albi,  where  thev  flour¬ 
ished.  See  Cathari.  — Al  bi-gen'si-an  (-sT-ftn  ;  -sndn),  a. 
al'bi  nism  (51'bi-nTz’m),  n.  State  or  quality  of  being  an 
albino;  albinoism  ;  leucopathy ;  specif.,  Bot.,  whole  or 
partial  absence  of  pigmentation  due  to  alteration  or  sup¬ 
pression  of  the  sap  color.  In  crossbreeding  of  both  animals 
and  plants  albinism  may  be  treated  as  a  Mendeliau  charac¬ 
ter,  commonly  behaving  as  a  recessive. 

In  the  case  of  yellow  and  white  variegation,  the  term  albinism 
is  sometimes  used,  especially  when  the  plants  are  largely  marked 
with  white  or  yellow.  L.  ft.  Bailey. 

al  bi  nis'tic  (uus'tTk),  a.  Affected  with  albinism, 
al-bi'no  (51-bi'no;  277),  n.  ;  pi.  -nos  (-noz).  [Sp.  or  Pg. 
albino ,  orig.  whitish,  fr.  albo  white,  L.  albus.  Cf.  album. 


The  term  was  originally  applied  by  the  Portuguese  to 
negroes  met  with  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  who  were  mot¬ 
tled  with  white  spots.]  1.  A  person  having  a  congenital 
deficiency  of  pigment  in  the  skin,  hair,  and  eyes.  Albinos 
occur  among  all  races  of  men  :  in  extreme  cases  they  have 
skin  of  a  milky  color,  very  light  hair,  and  eyes  with  a  deep 
red  pupil  and  pink  or  blue  iris.  The  lack  of  dark  pigment 
in  the  eye  admits  light  in  excessive  amount,  and  through 
other  parts  besides  the  pupil,  and  their  vision  is  conse¬ 
quently  poor,  especially  in  strong  light. 

2.  An  animal  exhibiting  a  similar  and  abnormal  deficiency 
of  pigment  on  the  whole  or  a  part  of  the  body.  Domesti¬ 
cated  animals  are  especially  liable  to  albinism,  and  by  se¬ 
lective  breeding  races  of  albinos,  as  the  white  mice,  have 
been  produced. 

3.  Bot.  A  plant  in  which  the  chromatophores  remain 
colorless;  — applied  :  a  To  those  which  are  etiolated,  i.  e., 
in  which  the  green  color  is  lost  through  the  absence  of 
chloroplasts.  b  To  those  having  white  instead  of  colored 
flowers,  due  to  the  undeveloped  chromoplasts. 

4  Philately.  A  mere  (uncolored)  impression  of  the  plate 
of  a  stamp  upon  paper. 

5.  In  Mexico,  an  octoroon. 

Al'bi  on  (al'bT-wn),  n.  [L.;  of  Celtic  origin  ;  cf.  Gael,  alp  a 
height  or  hill,  or  L.  albus  white.]  An  ancient  name  of 
England,  still  retained  in  poetry. 

In  that  nook-shotten  isle  of  Albion.  Shak. 

Albion  ware*  Pottery.  Ware  decorated  with  colored  slip  ; 
—  so  called  because  a  revival  or  modification  of  the  old 
English  method  of  slip  decoration. 

al'bite  (51'bit),  n.  [L.  albus  white.]  Min.  A  triclinic 
feldspar,  usually  white  in  color,  occurring  in  crystals  or 
massive,  and  forming  a  common  constituent  of  granite  and 
of  various  igneous  rocks.  It  is  a  silicate  of  aluminium  and 
sodium,  NaAlSisO„.  See  feldspar.  H.,  G-G.5.  Sp.  gr., 
2.G2-2.G5.  —  al  bit'ic  (iU-bit'Tk),  a. 

al  bi  ti-za'tion  (Sl'bT-tT-za'shwn ;  -ti-za'-),  n.  Petrog.  The 
production  in  a  rock  of  albite  as  a  secondary  mineral. 

Al  biz'zi  a  (51-biz'T-d),  n.  [NL.,  after  the  Albizzi ,  an  Ital¬ 
ian  family.]  Bot.  A  large  genus  of  mimosaceous  trees, 
differing  from  Acacia  by  the  united  filaments  and  sessile 
ovary.  They  are  natives  of  tropical  Asia,  Africa,  and  Aus¬ 
tralia.  A.  julibrissin  is  the  silk  tree:  A.  unthel mintica 
yields  mesenna.  Also  [/.  c.],  any  tree  of  this  genus, 
al'bo-lene  (Sl'bo-len),  n.  Pharm.  An  oily  petroleum  prod¬ 
uct  used  as  a  base  in  the  preparation  of  ointments  and  in 
liquid  form  as  a  spray  in  affections  of  the  nose  and  throat, 
al'bo-lite  (Sl'bo-lit)  (  n.  [L.  albus  white-}-  -/ He,  -/////.]  A 
al'bo-lith  (51'bo-lTth)  j  kind  of  plastic  cement,  or  artificial 
stone,  consisting  chiefly  of  magnesia  and  silica. 

Al  bo-rak'  (51'b6-r5k';  277),  n.  [Ar.  al-buraq ,  fr.  baraqa  to 
flash,  shine.]  1.  The  imaginary  winged,  milk-white  ani¬ 
mal,  about  the  size  of  an  ass,  on  w  hich  Mohammed  was  said 
to  have  made  his  midnight  journey  to  the  seventh  heaven. 
2  Some  kind  of  a  white  nsslike  animal  of  Turkey.  Obs. 
Al-bu'ca  (al-bu'ka),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  L.  albucus  the  asphodel.] 
Bot.  A  genus  of  bulbous  liliaceous  plants,  natives  of  South 
Africa,  closely  allied  to  Or  nit  ho  gal  um,  often  cultivated  for 
their  pale  yellow  flowers.  Also  [/.  c.] ,  a  plant  of  this  genus, 
al  bu-gin'e-ous  (Sl'bSi-jTn'e-fts),  a.  [See  albugo.]  Of  or 
like  the  white  of  the  eye,  or  of  an  egg  ;  albuminous;  —  ap¬ 
plied  to  textures,  humors,  etc.,  which  are  perfectly  w  hite. 
al-bu'gO  (31-bu'go),  n.  ;  pi.  -gines  (-jT-nez).  [L.,  white¬ 
ness,  fr.  albus  white.]  1.  Med.  =  leucoma. 

2-  [ cap .]  Bot.  A  small  genus  of  parasitic  phycomycetous 
fungi,  each  species  of  which  is  attached  to  a  distinct  host. 
A.  Candida,  growing  on  the  sliepherd’s-purse  and  other 
crucifers,  is  the  most  common, 
al'bum  (51'bwm),  n.  [L.,  neut.  of  albus  white.  Cf.  alb.] 

1.  Bom.  Antiq.  A  tablet  on  which  the  pnetors’  edicts,  lists 
of  judges,  etc.,  were  posted  ;  hence,  any  of  various  lists. 

2.  A  register  for  visitors’  names;  a  visitors’  book. 

3.  A  blank  book  in  which  to  insert  autographs,  sketches, 
memorial  writing  of  friends,  photographs,  etc. 

4  A  printed  book  of  selections. 

al  bu'men  (£l-bu'mSn),  n.  [L.,  fr.  albus  white.]  1.  The 
white  of  an  egg. 

2.  Hence :  a  Bot.  Nutritive  parenchymatous  tissue.  See 
endosperm,  perisperm.  b  Albumin.  See  albumin,  Note. 
al  bu'men  ize  (-iz),  v.  t. ;  -ized  (-Izd) ;  -iz'ing  (-iz'Tng). 
To  cover  or  saturate  with  albumen  ;  to  coat  or  treat  with 
an  albuminous  solution.  —  al-bu'men-izer  (-iz'er),  n. 
albumen  process-  Photog.  A  process  in  which  albumen 
is  used  as  a  vehicle  for  the  sensitive  salts, 
al-bu'min  (-min),  n.  Physiol.  Chem.  Any  of  a  class  of 
proteids,  forming  the  most  important  constituent  of  the 
serum  of  the  blood,  and  found  also  in  milk,  muscle,  and 
other  animal  substances,  and  in  many  vegetable  tissues  and 
fluids.  They  are  rich  in  sulphur  (of  which  they  contain 


on  the  average  nearly  two  per  cent)  and,  like  all  the  pro¬ 
teids,  are  exceedingly  complex  in  structure.  The  albumins 
are  soluble  in  water,  but  are  precipitated  by  excess  of 
mineral  acids  and  salts.  Owing  to  their  property  of  co¬ 
agulating  on  heating  and  carrying  down  w  ith  them  color¬ 
ing  matters  and  impurities,  the  albumins  (including  the 
so-called  egg  albumin)  are  used  extensively  for  clarifying 
liquids,  as  in  cookery,  sugar  refining,  and  wine  making. 
They  are  also  used  in  photography,  calico  printing,  etc. 
See  also  albuminate. 

flEir"  The  albumins  were  formerly  regarded  as  different 
occurrences  of  a  single  substance,  called  at  first  albumen 
because  supposed  to  exist  nearly  pure  in  white  of  egg. 
The  so-called  egg  albumin,  which  until  recently  has  been 
regarded  as  a  typical  albumin,  is  now  recognized  to  be  a 
mixture  of  glucoproteids.  See  ovalbumin. 
albumin  ,  albumini-.  Combining  forms  for  albumen ,  al - 
bumin.  See  albumino-. 

al  bu'mi-nate  (Sl-bu'mT-nat),  n.  a  A  member  of  either 
of  two  classes  of  nearly  insoluble  proteids  obtained  by  the 
action  of  acids  and  alkalies  on  the  albumins,  and  called  re¬ 
spectively  acid  albuminates  (or  acid  albumins)  and  alkali 
albuminates  (or  alkali  albumins).  Specif.,  an  alkali  albu¬ 
minate.  b  A  compound  formed  by  the  union  of  an  albu¬ 
min  with  another  substance. 

al  bu  mi-nif'er-ous  (-lilf'er-fts),  a.  [albumini-  -f-  -f crons."] 
Producing  albumin. 

al  bu' mi  nim'e  ter  (-liTm'e-ter),  n.  [albumini-  -f-  -meter.] 
An  instrument  for  ascertaining  the  quantity  of  albumin  in 
a  liquid.  —  al  bu  mi  nim'e-try  (-trT),  n. 
al-bu'mi-no-  (51-bu'mI-no-),  al  bu'mi  ni-  (-uT-).  Combin¬ 
ing  forms  for  albumen  or  albumin. 
ai  bu'mi  noid  (-noid),  a.  [albumin-  -{-  -oid.]  Chem.  Re¬ 
sembling  albumin.  —  n.  Physiol.  Chem.  a  =  proteid  (in 
its  broad  sense),  b  Any  of  a  number  of  substances  resem¬ 
bling  the  true  proteids  in  many  respects,  and  including  col¬ 
lagen,  keratin,  elastiu,  etc.  They  are,  as  a  rule,  insoluble 
and  resistant  to  chemical  reagents.  See  proteid.  —  al-bu'- 
mi  noi'dal  (-noi'dal),  a. 

al-bu  mi  no'sis  (-no'.-Ts),  n.  [NL.  ;  albumin-  -}-  -w.] 
Med.  A  morbid  condition  due  to  excessive  increase  of  al¬ 
buminous  elements  in  the  blood. 

al  bu'mi  nous  (-lifts),  a.  [Cf.  F.  albumineux.]  Pertaining 
to,  or  containing,  albumen  ;  having  the  properties  of,  or 
like,  albumen  or  albumin.  — al-bu'mi-nous-ness,  n. 
al-bu  mi-nu'ri-a  (nu'rT-a),  n.  [NL. ;  albumin-  -f-  -uria.] 
Med.  Presence  of  albumin  in  the  urine,  —  generally  a  symp¬ 
tom  of  disease  of  the  kidneys.  —  al-bu'mi  nu'ric  (-nk),  a. 
al'bu-moid  (51'bu-moid),  n.  [albumin-  -f-  -oid.]  Physiol. 
Chem.  a  =  albuminoid  b.  b  Specif.,  an  albuminoid  pres¬ 
ent  in  the  cartilage  of  adult  animals, 
al'bu-mose  (-mos),  n.  [From  albumin.]  Physiol.  Chem. . 
Any  of  a  class  of  proteoses  formed  from  the  albumins  and 
from  fibrin;  also,  by  extension,  any  proteose.  The  albu- 
moses  are  sometimes  classed  as  antialbumoses  and  hemial- 
bumoses,  the  former  being  the  more  resistant  to  the  ac¬ 
tion  of  acids  and  enzymes.  See  also  proteose. 
al'bu  mo-su'ri-a  (-mo-su'rT-d),  «.  [NL. ;  albumose  -}- 
-uria.]  Med.  Presence  of  albumoses  in  the  urine, 
al  bur'num  (51-bfir'nftiii),  n.  [L.,  fr.  albus  white.]  Bot. 
The  young,  soft  wood  of  a  dicotyledonous  tree,  consisting  of 
living  tissues  near  the  cambium  la^er  and  outside  of  the 
lieartwood,  or  duramen  ;  —  called  also  sapwood  or  splint- 
wood.  See  duramen.  —  al-bur'nous  (lifts),  a. 

Al-ca'ic  (Sl-ka'Tk),  a.  [L.  Alcaicus ,  Gr.  ’AAkcu'ko?.]  Per¬ 
taining  to  Alcaeus,  a  lyric  poet  of  Mitylene,  about  GOO  b.  c., 
or  to  the  meter  which  he  invented.  —  v.  An  Alcaic  verse, 
either  :  the  greater  Alcaic,  T  •  —  |  -  2  |  | 

the  lesser  Alcaic ,  — ,v  |  -  v  |  -  v  |  0r  the  nine-syl¬ 
labled  Alcaic ,  2  -  —  |  -  >  |  “  w  |  ~  w  •  See  prosody.  The 
Alcaic  strophe  consists  of  two  lines  of  the  greater  Alcaic, 
one  of  the  nine-syllabled,  and  one  of  the  lesser.  Thus : 

Vi  :des  ut  |  alta  |  stet  nive  |  candi  dum 
Sojracte,  |  nec  jam  |  sustinelant  o|nus 
SiP  v®  la|boran|tes,  geiluque 
Flutnina  |  con*tite|rint  a|cuto. 

The  older  prosody  scanned  the  Alcaics  of  Horace  as  con¬ 
taining  tw  o  greater  Alcaics,  each  of  which  had  two  iambic 
feet  with  an  additional  long  syllable  followed  by  two  dac¬ 
tyls.  The  third  line  was  scanned  as  four  iambic  feet  with 
an  additional  short  syllable,  and  the  fourth  line  of  the 
strophe  contained  two  dactyls  followed  by  two  trochees, 
the  same  forming  a  logactdic  verse, 
al-cal'de  (al-kal'da),  n.  [Sp.,  fr.  Ar.  al-qadi  judge,  fr.  qada 
to  decide,  judge.  Hence,  the  cadi  of  the  Turks.  Cf.  cadi.] 
An  administrative  official  (usually  mayor)  or  judge,  in  Spain 
and  Spanish  colonies  ;  hence,  in  New  Mexico,  a  justice  of 
the  peace.  —  al  cal'de-ship',  n. 

al  cal  di'a  (al'kal-de'a),  n.  [Sp.]  The  jurisdiction  or  office 
of  an  alcalde;  also,  the  building  or  chamber  in  which  he 
conducts  the  business  of  his  office. 


albe.  Var.  of  alb. 
al  be',  al  bee'  (61  be'),  conj. 
[See  albeit.]  Although  ;  al¬ 
beit.  Obs. 

al'be.a.  Rom.  Antiq.  An  album, 
al'be-core.  +  albacork. 
al  be-dene'.  adv.  [atl  be- 
dene.  1  Immediately.  Obs. 
al  be-dl-ne'i-ty  (&1  l>P-dT-ne'T- 
tl),  n.  [L.  albedo ,  - dinis ,  white¬ 
ness.]  Whiteness.  Obs. 
albee.  Var.  of  ai.bk. 

Ii  al-ber'ca  (al-bPr'kii).  n.  [Sp., 
sink,  pool.]  A  hollow  place  con¬ 
taining  water  ;  water  pocket, 
alberge.  +  aubergk. 

||  al-ber'go  (al-hur'go),  n.  llt.l 
An  nuberge. 

Al'bert<  fll'b5rt),».  [L.  Albertus 
or  F.  Albert,  fr.  the  OIIO.  form 
of  G.  Albrecht ;  cf.  alsoG.  Adel- 
bert.  |  1.  Lit.,  nobly  bright ;  il¬ 
lustrious  ;  —  masc.  prop.  name. 
L.  Albertus  (fil-bnr'tus)  ;  F. 
Albert  (Al  b?r')  ;  It.  A  Sp.  Al¬ 
berto  (al-ber't5)  ;  G.  Adalbert 
(a'diil-hfrt).  Albert  (al'b.'rt), 
Albrecht  (al'brcKt). 

2.  In  Goethe’s  “  Sorrows  of 
Werther,”  a  young  farmer,  the 
husband  of  L’otte.  or  Charlotte, 
with  whom  Werther  is  in  love. 
Albert  represents  Goethe’s 
friend  Kestner. 

3.  Short  for  Albert  chain. 
Al-ber'ta  (ttl-hOr'td),  n.  Fem. 
prop.  name.  See  Albkrt. 

Al  ber'tan  ( -Mfn ),  a.  Of  or  per¬ 
taining  to  the  province  of  Al¬ 


berta,  Canada ;  as,  Albertan 
drift,  a  formation  of  gravel,  etc., 
probably  of  preglacial  origin. 

Albert  'biscuit.  A  kind  of  da- 

riole. 

Albert  crape.  A  kind  of  crape 
composed  of  silk  and  cotton. 
Al-ber'ti  bass  (ul-har'tt  has). 
Music.  A  bass  consisting  of 
simple  broken  chords;— from  its 
supposed  inventor.  Domenico 
Alberti  (d.  1739).  —  Al  ber-tin'i- 
an  ( til  b2r-tln'l-<?n),  a. 

Albert  Order.  See  order. 
al'be-spine  (ftl'bt-spTn),  n 
[ME.  ulbespyne,  fr.  OF.  albe- 
s/>ine,  aubesjiine ,  F.  auhCpine, 
fr.  L.  alba  spina  whitethorn.] 
European  hawthorn.  At  chute. 
albespyne.  +  albesmne. 
al-bes'ton.  +  asbestos. 
al'be-tad  (fll'bf-UUl),  //.  [Prob. 
fr.  Ar.  afhirzad .]  Galbanum. 
Al'bi  (Rl'bT),  n.  pi.  [L.  albus, 
pi.  albi,  white.  1  Certain  Euro- 
iean  relisrious  flagellants  of  the 
4th  century.  Thev  wore  long 
white  garments  nmf  veils, 
al 'bi-cans  (ft  l'b  Y-k  a  n  z).  n. 
Anal.  =  corj/us  albicans,  sing. 
Of  CORPORA  ALBICANTIA. 
al  bi-can'ti-a(-kftn'shY-«).n. pi. 
Aunt.  =  CORPORA  ALBICANTIA. 
al 'bi-core.  Vnr.  of  ai.bacork. 
al-bic'u-11  (Sl-hTk'h-lT),  n.  jd. 
t  NL.,  dim.  of  L.  albus  white.] 
White  people  ;  —  derogatorily . 
al  bl-flo'rous.  a.  [L.  albus  + 
-Jt or ous.]  White-flowered. 


al'bi-fy  (M'bT-fT),  v  t  [L .albus 
white  +  -/>/.]  To  make  white. 
Obs.  or  R.  —  al  bi-fi-ca'tion  (-11- 
ka'shnn),  n.  — al'bi-fi-ca  tive.  a. 
||  Al  bi  geoia'  (41  be  zhw  A'), 
ti.pl.  [F.]  =Albiornses. 
al'bi-nal  (ftl'bT-m)l  ;  ftl-l.T'ndl), 
a.  Characterized  by  albinism, 
al-bi'ness  ( Rl-bl'n^s),  n.  A  fe¬ 
male  albino.  Holmes. 

al-bi'no-i8m  (-nC-Yz’m),  n.  Al¬ 
binism. 

al  bi-not'ic  (SI  bY-nbt'Yk),  a. 
Of.  pertaining  to,  or  affected 
with,  albinism. 

al  bi-nu'ri-a  (-nH'rY-d),  n.  [NL. 
See  albino  ;  -ukia.j  Med. 
Chvluria. 

Al'bi-on  (ftl'hY-dn),  n.  [L.,  fr. 
Gr.  ’AA/Siwc.]  ( 'lass  Myth  A 
eiant,  the  son  of  Neptune,  slain 
by  Hercules. 

Al-bl're-o(ftl-bI'rr-6),  n.  [Sup¬ 
posed  to  be  due  to  a  misunder¬ 
standing  of  the  words  ab  ireo 
occurring  in  a  description  of  the 
constellation  Cyf/uus  in  the  Al¬ 
magest  (IMo).]  See  star. 
albite  law.  (  rust.  A  mode  of 
twinning  in  which  the  twinning 
plane  is  the  brachypinacoid.  It 
is  common  with  tne  mineral  al¬ 
bite,  and  gives  rise  to  the  fine 
striations  on  its  cleavage  surface, 
alblast.  +  ARBALEST. 

alblastrer.  •]•  arbalester. 
al  bo-car'bon,  n.  [L.  albus  white 
-f  carbon.]  Naphthalene. 

albocarbon  burner.  A  gas 


burner  in  which  the  gas  is  car¬ 
bureted  by  passing  through  heat¬ 
ed  naphthalene, 
al 'bo-core  ^  a  lb  a  core. 
al-boc'ra-cy  (M-bBk'rd-sT),  n. 
[L.  albus  white  -+-  -rracy.]  Gov¬ 
ernment  by  “white”  men,  or 
Caucasians.  Rare. 

Al'boin  (fll'boin),  n.  In  Gio¬ 
vanni  RncellaiV  tragedy  “  Ros- 
nnmda."  the  historic  Lombard 
kintr  who  pledged  hisadulterouB 
queen,  Rosmunda,  in  h  cup 
made  of  her  lather’s  skull, 
al  bo-pan'nln.a.  [L.  albvs  white 
4-  pann um  +»//.]  A  silky-wliitc 
substance  found  in  panniun.said 
to  be  a  powrerful  muscde  poison, 
alborne.  +  aubcrn. 

1  al  bor-noz'  (ii I  bnr-n6th'),  n. 
[Sp.]  A  kind  of  Moorish  cloak. 
Aibr.  Abbr.  Albrecht. 
Al-brac'ca  (iil-brak'kii),  n.  [It.] 
A  castle  of  Cathay  to  which  An¬ 
gelica,  in  Hoiardo’s  “Orlando 
Innnmorato,”  retires  in  grief  at 
being  scorned  by  Rinnldo. 

||  al-bri'ci-as  (al-bre'thf-as;  138), 
n.  pi.  l Sp.]  A  gift  or  reward 
to  the  bringer  of  good  news. 

Al 'bright  (ol'brTt).  n.  Eccl. 
A  member  of  the  Evangelical 
Association,  founded  by  Jacob 
Albright. 

al'bronze  (ftl'brCnz),  n.  Alu¬ 
minium  bronze. 

Alb  S  'nday.  Eccl.  The  first 
Sunday  alter  Ea6ter  Sunday, 
properly  Albless  Sunday ,  be¬ 


cause  in  the  early  church  those 
who  had  been  baptized  on  Eas¬ 
ter  eve  laid  aside  on  the  follow¬ 
ing  Saturday  the  white  albs  put 
on  ni  ter  baptism, 
al  bu-gin'e-a  (&1  bfl-jln'f-d),  n. 
[NL.  See  albugo  ]  =  tunica 

ALBUGINEA. 

al  bu-gi-ni'tis  (&1  bfl-jY-nl'tls), 
u.  [NrL.:  albuginea  4-  -it is.] 
Med.  Inflammation  of  albugine¬ 
ous  tissues. 

al-bu'gi-nous  (fil-bQ'jt-m/s),  a. 
Albuminous.  Obs.  —  al-bu'gi- 
nous-neBs.  n.  obs. 
al  bum-e'an  (ftl  bum-e'tfn ),  a. 
Of  or  relating  to  an  album  or 
albums.  A  once  word.  Lamb. 

al-bu'men-oid.  Var.  of  albumi- 
N  01 D 

al-bu  men-om'e-ter.  Var.  of  al- 

RUMIN IMKTKR 

al'bum  Gr®'cum  tftl'bam  gre'- 
kitm).  [  I..,  Greek  white.  |  Dung 
of  dogs  or  hyenas,  which  be¬ 
comes  white  by  exposure  to  air. 
It  is  used  in  dressing  leather, 
al  bu-mim'e-ter  ifil  bfi-mTm'P- 
ter),  u.  An  alhuminimeter. 
al-bu  mi-na-tu'ri-a  (61-bn  mY- 
nlt-tn'r:-f>), //.  [NL.  See  albu¬ 
min;  -uki  v.]  Med .  The  abnor¬ 
mal  presence  of  albuminates  in 
the  urine. 

al-bu' min-i-form.  a.  [albumini- 
4-  -form.]  Hesembling  albumin, 
al-bu  mi-nip 'a-rousi  -nYp'a-riis), 
a.  [albumini-  +  -parous.]  Albu- 
miniferous. 


al-bu 'min-ize,  v.  t.  =  albumen- 
izi-:.  al-bu  min-i-za'tion.  w. 
al-bu  mi-nog'e-nous  (ftl-bu'mY- 
nbj'r-niis),  a.  [albumino-  + 
-f/enous.]  =  ALBUM  IN  M'EROUK. 
al-bu  mi-nom'e-ter,  n.  =  albu- 

MINIMETER. 

al-bu'mi-none  (ftl-bn'mY-nfin), 
n.  [albumin-  4-  -one.]  Physiol. 
Chem.  Peptone  [buminous.i 
al-bu'mi-nose  (-n6s),  a.  =  ai^I 
al-bu'mi-nose,  n.  =  albumose. 
al-bu'mo-scope,  n.  [albumin-  4- 
-.sco^e.]  An  instrument  for  as¬ 
certaining  the  presence  and 
quantity  of  albumin  in  urine, 
alburn.  •[*  auburn.  [num.I 
al'bum  (ttl'burn),  w.  =albur-| 
al'burn.  w.  [L.  albumins,  fr.  al¬ 
bus  white.]  The  bleak. 

Al'byn  (ttl'bYn),  n.  [Sec  Albi¬ 
on.)  Scotland.  Obs.  or  Poetic. 
al-by'si.  adv.  [Prop.,  all  busy, 
though  busy,  though  with  diffi¬ 
culty.  Cb./'.  E.  D.]  Hardly.  Obs. 
Al'ca  (fil'kd),  n.  [NL.  See 
auk.]  A  genus  of  birds  of  the 
auk  family  ;  —  as  commonly 
used  including  only  the  razor- 
billed  auk. 

Al-ca'a-ba  (ftl-kii'd-bd  ;  -ka'- 
bd),  n.  =  Caaba. 

!l  al  ca-ba'la  (al  ka-va'la;  133). 
Var  of  A  lca v  ALA. 
al-cade'  (fil-kad').  Var.  of  al¬ 
calde;  also,  error  for  alcayde. 
al'ca-hest  iftl'ka-heBt).  Var.  of 
ALKAHEST.  [CAYDE-I 

al-caid',  al-caide'.  Vars.  of  ai^I 


food,  foot ;  out,  oil ;  chair  ;  go  ;  sing,  iqk  ;  theD,  thin ;  nature,  verdure  (250) ;  K  =  ch  in  G.  icli,  ach  (144) ;  boN  ;  yet ;  zh  =  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Gcidb. 
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al'  ca  mine  (5Fka-mTn ;  -men  ;  184),  n.  [a/cohol  -f-  amine."] 
Chem.  A  compound  that  is  both  an  alcohol  and  an  amine  ; 
an  amine  containing  hydroxyl. 

I!  al  ca-va'la  (al'ka-va'la),  n.  [Sp.  alcabala .]  A  tax  on 
sales  formerly  levied  in  Spain  and  her  colonies, 
al-cayde'  (51-kad' ;  Sp.  al-ki'tha),  n.  [Sp.  alcaide ,  fr.  Ar. 
alqald  governor,  fr.  qada  to  lead.]  1.  A  commander  of  a 
castle  or  fortress  among  Spaniards,  Portuguese,  or  Moors. 

2.  The  warden,  or  keeper,  of  a  jail. 

al-c&'zar  (51-ka'zar  ;  Sp.  al-ka'thar;  268),  n.  [Sp.,  fr.  Ar. 
al  the  -j-  QaVr  (in  pi.)  a  castle.]  A  fortress ;  also,  a  palace, 
usually  a  royal  one. 

Al'ce-din'i  dae  (51'ae-dTn'T-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  fr.  L.  alcedo 
kingfisher.]  Zodl.  A  large  family  of  nonpasserine  birds 
consisting  of  the  kingfishers  (see  kingfisher).  Al-ce'do 
(51-se'do),  including  the  small,  brightly  colored  European 
kingfisher,  is  the  typical  genus. 

Al-ces'tls  (Sl-sSs'tTs),  n.  [L.,  fr.  Gr.  vAAk^ctti9.]  The 
heroine  of  Euripides’s  tragedy  of  the  same  name.  Her  hus¬ 
band,  Admetus,  King  of  Thessaly,  was  mortally  sick,  but 
his  life  was  spared  by  the  Fates  on  condition  that  some 
one  should  die  in  his  stead.  Alcestis  offered  herself  as  the 
substitute,  but  was  rescued  from  death  by  Hercules, 
al-chem'ic  (Xl-kem'Tk)  )  a.  [Cf.  F.  alrhimiqve.]  Pert,  to  al- 
al-chem'l-cal  (-T-kftl)  [  chemy.  —  al  chem'i  cal-ly,  adv. 
Al  che  mll'la  (SPke-mTl'd),  n.  [NL.  (frdm  its  fancied 
value  in  alchemy.  Britton  Brown).]  Bot.  A  genus  of 
annual  rosaceous  herbs  of  Europe,  North  America,  and 
tropical  Africa.  They  have  compound  serrate  leaves  and  in¬ 
conspicuous  flowers.  A.  arvmsis  is  the  parsley  piert ;  A. 
vulgaris  is  the  common  lady’s-mantle.  Also  [/.  c.J,  a  plant 
of  this  genus. 

al'che-mist,  (51'ke-mist),  n.  [Cf.  OF.  alquemiste ,  F.  nl- 
chimisle.]  One  given  to  the  study  or  practice  of  alchemy, 
al  che-mis'tic  (-mTs'tik)  1  a.  Relating  to  or  prac- 

al  che  mis'ti  cal  (-mTs'ti-kfil)  I  ticing  alchemy. 

Metaphysical  and  alchemist  teal  legislators.  Burke. 

al'che-mlze  (51'ke-mlz),  V.  t.  ;  -mized  (-mizd) ;  -miz'ing 
(-miz'Tng).  To  change  by  alchemy  ;  to  transmute.  Lovelace. 
al'che-my  (Sl'ke-mT),  n.  [OF.  alkemie ,  arquemie ,  F.  al- 
chimie ,  Ar.  al-kimla ,  fr.  late  Gr.  \rjpeia,  prob.  for  \vpeia 
a  mingling,  infusion,  juice,  liquid,  especially  as  ex¬ 

tracted  from  plants,  fr.  x*€LV  t0  pour  i  f°r  chemistry  was 
originally  the  art  of  extracting  the  juices  from  plants  for 
medicinal  purposes.  Cf.  Sp.  alquimia ,  It.  alchimia.  Gr. 
X«eu'  is  prob.  akin  to  L.  fundere  to  pour,  Goth,  giulan ,  AS. 
geotan ,  and  so  to  E.  fuse.  See  fuse  ;  cf.  chemistry.] 
1.  The  medieval  chemical  science,  whose  great  objects  were 
the  transmutation  of  the  baser  metals  into  gold  and  the 
discovery  of  the  universal  cure  for  diseases  and  means  of 
indefinitely  prolonging  life  ;  also,  the  pseudo  art  practiced 
by  those  who  professed  to  have  accomplished  one  of  these 
objects,  or  a  modern  pseudo  science  professing  similar  aims. 
The  progress  of  alchemy  as  a  science  was  impeded  by  the 
nature  of  its  aims  and  by  much  mystification,  but  impor¬ 
tant  discoveries  were  made  incidentally,  which  led  the  way 
to  modern  chemistry. 

Gilding  pale  streams  with  heavenly  alchemy  Shak. 
2  An  alloy  of  golden  color,  a  variety  of  brass ;  hence,  a 
trumpet.  Ohs. 

Put  to  their  mouths  the  sounding  alchemy.  Milton. 
Al-chor'ne  a  (51-k6r'ne-fi),  n.  [NL.,  of  uncertain  origin  ; 
but  cf.  alcornoque. ]  Bot.  A  genus  of  dioecious  euphor- 
biaceous  trees  and  shrubs,  found  in  the  warmer  parts  of 
both  hemispheres.  They  are  remarkable  for  their  parthe- 
nogenetic  reproduction  by  the  development  of  adventitious 
embryos  from  the  tissue  of  the  nucellus.  A.  tatifolia ,  of 
the  West  Indies  and  Mexico,  yields  alcornoque.  Also 
(7.  c.],  a  plant  of  this  genus. 

Al'ci-dae  (51'sT-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.  See  auk.]  Zodl.  A 
family  of  diving  birds  having  short  wings  and  tail,  webbed 
feet,  a  large  head  and  heavy  body,  and  thick,  compact 
plumage.  It  is  confined  to  the  northern  parts  of  the 
Northern  Hemisphere.  It  includes  the  auks,  puffins,  guille¬ 
mots,  etc.  —  al'ci  dine  (-din  ;  -din),  a. 

Al  ci'des  (51-si'dez),  n.  [L.,  fr.  Gr.  ’AAxeiST)*.]  Hercu¬ 
les; —  a  patronymic  given  to  him  from  Alcaeus,  the  father 
of  his  mother’s  husband. 

Al-Cl'na  (al-clie'na),  n.  [It.]  A  fairy  in  Boiardo’s  “  Or¬ 
lando  Innamorato”  and  Ariosto’s  “Orlando  Furioso.” 
In  the  latter,  like  Circe,  she  metamorphoses  her  lovers. 
She  keeps  Ruggiero  from  Bradamante. 

Al  cln'o  iis  (51-sTu'o-ms),  n.  [L.,  fr.  Gr.  ’AAkiVoo*,-]  In  the 
Odyssey,  the  king  of  the  Phaeacians  and  father  of  Nausicaa. 
He  is  celebrated  for  his  beautiful  gardens  in  Scheria. 
Al'cl-phron  (51'sT-fr5n),  n.  [Gr.  'Wkl^piov  Alciphron,  a 
Greek  epistolographer ;  aX/crj  strength  -f-  <t>pr)v  heart, 
mind.]  1.  A  freethinking  interlocutor  in  Bishop  Berke¬ 


ley’s  work  of  the  same  name,  —  otherwise  called  the 
“  Minute  Philosopher.” 

2  The  hero  of  Thomas  Moore’s  romance  “The  Epicurean.” 
Alc-maB'on  (Slk-me'fin),  n.  [L.,  fr.  Gr.  ’AAk/luuW.]  Or. 
Myth.  A  son  of  Amphiaraiis  and  leader  of  the  Epigoni 
against  Thebes.  He  was  driven  mad  by  the  Erinyes  for 
killing  his  mother,  Eriphyle  (which  see),  and  was  cured 
only  by  settling  in  an  island  which  came  into  existence 
after  his  mother’s  death.  He  was  slain  by  a  son  of  Phegeus 
whom  he  had  deceived  for  the  sake  of  procuring  the 
jewels  of  Harmonia  for  his  wife,  Callirrhoe. 

Ale  mae'o-nid  (-6-nTd),  n.  One  of  the  Alcimeonidie. 

Ale  mae  on'i-dze  (aik'me-bn'T-de),  n.  pi.  [Gr.  ’AA/c/xaiaW- 
Sai.]  A  powerful  Athenian  clan,  opponents  of  the  Pi*is- 
tratid®.  While  in  exile  from  Athens,  they  gained  popular 
favor  by  rebuilding  the  temple  of  Delphi  with  great  magnifi¬ 
cence,  and  were  restored  to  power  510  b.c  Clistheues  ot  this 
clan  completed  the  reforms  begun  by  Solon. 

Alc-ma'ni  an  (51k-ma'uT-fin),  a.  [L.  Alcmanius.]  Of  or 
pertaining  to  Aleman,  a  celebrated  Dorian  lyric  poet,  who 
flourished  at  Sparta  in  the  first  half  of  the  7th  century 
b.  c.,  or  to  the  verse  called  after  him.  —n.  An  Alcmanian 
verse,  consisting  of  four  dactyls  (- w  |  -  -v  |  -  w  |^-  -  -), 
chiefly  used  in  combination.  An  Alcmanian  distich  is  com¬ 
posed  of  a  dactylic  hexameter  followed  by  an  Alcmanian, 
and  two  such  distichs  form  an  Alcmanian  strophe, 
al'co-hol  (51'ko-h51),  n.  [Cf.  F.  alcool ,  formerly  written 
alcohol ,  Sp.  alcohol  alcohol,  antimony,  galena,  OSp.  alco- 
fol ;  all  fr.  Ar.  al-kohl  a  powder  of  antimony  or  galena,  to 
paint  the  eyebrows  with.  The  name  was  afterwards  ap¬ 
plied,  on  account  of  the  fineness  of  this  p<^vder,  to  highly 
rectified  spirits,  a  signification  unknown  in  Arabia.  The 
Sp.  word  has  both  meanings.  Cf.  alquifou.]  1.  An  im¬ 
palpable  powder ;  kohl.  Ohs. 

2.  The  essence  or  pure  spirit  obtained  by  distillation.  Obs. 

3.  A  colorless,  volatile,  inflammable  liquid,  C2Hr)OH,  one 
of  the  products  of  vinous  fermentation  and  contained  in 
wine  (hence  called  spirit  of  wine),  beer,  whisky,  and  the 
other  fermented  and  distilled  liquors,  of  which  it  is  the 
intoxicating  principle;  also,  loosely,  any  liquor  contain¬ 
ing  it.  Alcohol  is  obtained  chiefly  from  potatoes  and 
various  grains,  esp.  maize,  by  a  process  of  brewing  fol¬ 
lowed  by  fractional  distillation.  Even  when  repeatedly 
rectified  it  still  contains  water,  which  can  be  removed 
only  by  continued  treatment  with  some  dehydrating 
agent,  such  as  quicklime.  The  absolute  alcohol  so  .obtained 
boils  at  78.3°  C.,  and  it  has  a  sperilir  gra\it  y  of  D.TH.'L  Its 
odor  is  very  penetrating.  Commercial  absolute  alcohol 
contains  about  one  per  cent  of  water.  It  is  used  only  for 
special  purposes.  As  used  in  the  U.  S.  “  Pharmacopoeia,” 
alcohol  means  a  solution  of  91  per  cent  by  weight  of 
ethyl  alcohol  and  9  per  cent  of  water  ;  and  diluted  alcohol 
(proof  spirit),  45.5  per  cent  by  weight  of  alcohol  and 
54.5  per  cent  of  water.  In  addition  to  its  use  in  beverages, 
alcohol  is  extensively  used  as  a  medicine,  as  a  solvent  for 
fats,  oils,  and  resins,  in  the  manufacture  of  ether,  etc.,  and 
for  producing  heat,  light,  and  motive  power.  See  denature. 

4.  Chem.  Any  one  of  a  class  of  compounds  analogous  to 
common  alcohol  in  constitution.  All  are  hydroxides  of 
organic  radicals ;  as,  common  or  ethyl  alcohol ,  C,HfiOH 
(see  def.  3,  above) ;  methyl  alcohol  or  wood  alcohol ,  CH3OH, 
largely  used  in  the  arts  ;  amyl  alcohol ,  C0HnOH,  the  prin¬ 
cipal  constituent  of  fusel  oil,  etc. 

OP"  The  alcohols  are  said  to  be  monatomic  or  monohydric , 
diatomic  or  dihydric ,  etc.,  according  to  the  number  of  hy¬ 
droxyl  groups  which  they  contain,  and  pri /nary,  secondary , 
or  tertiary  according  to  structure.  See  primary  alcohol. 
al'CO-hol  ate  (-h51-at),  n.  1.  Chem.  a  A  crystallizable 
compound  of  a  salt  with  alcohol,  in  which  the  latter  plays 
a  part  analogous  to  that  of  water  of  crystallization.  Obs. 
or  R.  b  A  compound  formed  by  the  replacement  of  the 
hydroxyl  hydrogen  of  an  alcohol  by  a  metal ;  as,  sodium 
(ethyl)  alcoholate ,  or  sodium  ethylate ,  C2Hr,ONa. 

2.  A  preparation  containing  alcohol ;  an  "alcoholic  solution, 
al  co-hol'ic  (-hbl'Tk),  a.  [Cf.  F.  alcoolique.]  Of  or  per¬ 
taining  to  alcohol,  or  partaking  of  its  qualities ;  derived 
from,  or  caused  by,  alcohol ;  containing  alcohol ;  as,  alco¬ 
holic  mixtures;  alcoholic  gastritis  ;  alcoholic  odor, 
alcoholic  fermentation.  See  fermentation. 
al  co-hol'ic,  7i.  1.  A  person  given  to  the  use  of  alcoholic 

liquors. 

2.  pi.  Alcoholic  liquors. 

al'co-hol  ism  (51'ko-h51-Tz’m),  n.  Med.  A  diseased  con¬ 
dition  of  the  system,  brought  about  by  the  excessive  use  of 
alcoholic  liquors. 

aPco-hol  i-za'tion  (M'ko-hbl'Y-za'shi/ni-i-za'-),  n.  Act  of 
alcoholizing,  or  state  of  being  alcoholized, 
al'co-hol  lze  (al'ko-h51-iz),  v.  t.  ;  al'co-hol-ized  (-Izd);  al'- 
co-hol-iz'ing  (-Iz'Tng).  1.  To  reduce  to  a  fine  powder.  Obs. 
2.  To  refine  to  an  essence  ;  to  rectify. 


3.  To  saturate  with  alcohol ;  hence,  to  put  under  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  alcoholic  liquor. 

al  co  hol  om'e-ter  (siFko-hbl-om'e-ter),  n.  [ alcohol  -f- 
-meter.]  Chem.  An  instrument  for  determining  the 
strength  of  spirits,  with  a  scale  graduated  so  as  to  indicate 
the  percentage  of  pure  alcohol.  It  is  usually  a  form  of  hy¬ 
drometer.  —  al  co  hol  o  met'ric  (-hol'6-mSt'nk),  -met'- 
ri-cal  (-rT-kfil),  a. 

al  co  hol  om'e-try  (-h51-5m'e-trT),  n.  The  process  or 
method  of  finding  the  amount  of  pure  alcohol  in  spirits. 

Al  co  ran'  (fil'ko-ran';  Sl'ko-rSn  ;  277),  n.  [F.  alcoran,  fr. 
Ar.  al-qoran ,  orig.  the  reading,  the  book,  fr.  qara'a  to  read. 
Cf.  Koran.]  The  Mohammedan  Scriptures.  See  Koran. 

al  cor-no'que  (al'kbr-no'ka),  7i.  [Sp.,  cork  tree.]  The 

bark  of  several  trees,  esp.  of  Bowdichia  virgilioides  of 
Brazil,  used  as  a  remedy  for  consumption ;  of  Byrsonima 
crassifoiia ,  used  in  tanning;  of  Alchornea  latifolia ,  used 
medicinally  ;  ami  of  Quercus  ilex ,  the  cork  tree. 

al'cov©  (51'kov;  51-kov';  277),  n.  [F.  alcove ,  Sp.  or  Pg. 
a/coba ,  from  Ar.  al-qobbah  arch,  vault,  tent.]  1.  Arch.  A 
recessed  portion  of  a  room,  or  a  small  room  opening  into 
a  larger  one;  esp.,  a  recess  to  contain  a  bed;  a  lateral 
recess  in  a  library. 

2.  A  small  ornamental  building  with  seats,  or  an  arched 
seat,  in  a  pleasure  ground  ;  a  garden  bower.  Cowper. 

3.  Any  natural  recess  suggestive  of  an  alcove  room. 

The  youthful  wanderers  found  a  wild  alcove.  Falconer. 


An  Alcyona- 
rian  ( Ant  ho¬ 
rn  a  stus  gran- 
dijtovus).  Re¬ 
duced. 


Al  cy-O-na'ri-a  (51'sT-o-na'rT-a),  n.  pi.  [NL.]  Zodl.  A 
subclass  or  order  of  Actinozoa  charac¬ 
terized  by  polyps  with  eight  branched 
tentacles  and  eight  septa.  It  includes 
the  Alcyonacea,  Pennatulacea,  and 
Gorgonacea.  —  al  cy  o-na'ri-an  (-fin), 
a.  &  n.  — aPcy-on'ic  (-5n'Tk),  a. — 
al  cy-on'i-lorm  (-T-fSrm),  a.  —  al'- 
cy-o-noid  (-o-noid),  a.  A-  n. 

Al  cy'O  ne  (Sl-sl'o-ne),  n.  [L. ,  fr.  Gr.  AA Kvoirrj. 

Cf.  halcyon.]  1.  Myth,  a  Var.  of  Halcyons. 
b  See  Pleiades,  1. 

2.  Astron.  The  brightest  star  in  the  Pleiades. 

See  star. 

Al  deb'a  ran  (Sl-dSb'fi-rfin),  n.  [Ar.  al-deba- 
ran ,  fr.  dabar  to  follow  ;  because  this  star 
follows  upon  the  Pleiades.]  Astron.  A  red 
star  of  the  first  magnitude,  in  the  eye  of  Tau¬ 
rus  ;  the  Bull’s  Eye  ;  Alpha  (a)  Tauri.  It  is 
the  brightest  star  in  the  Hyades. 

Al  de-ba'ri  an  (Sl'de-ba'rT-fin),  a.  Astron. 

In  the  chemical  classification  of  the  stars, 
denoting  likeness  of  spectrum  to  that  of  Al- 
debaran,  and  indicating  protocalcium,  iron, 
calcium,  manganese,  protostrontium,  and  hy¬ 
drogen. 

al'de-hyd  ase  (Sl'de-hid'as),  n.  [aldehyde -\--ase.]  Chem. 
An  enzyme  found  in  the  liver  and  other  organs,  capable  of 
oxidizing  various  aldehydes  to  their  corresponding  acids. 

al'de  hyde  (Sl'de-lnd),  n.  [Abbrev.  fr.  a/cobol  dehydro- 
genatum,  alcohol  deprived  of  its  hydrogen.]  Chem.  a  A 
colorless,  mobile,  and  very  volatile  liquid,  CH3-CHO,  ob¬ 
tained  from  alcohol  by  moderate  oxidation,  b  Any  one  of 
a  class  of  compounds,  of  which  common,  or  acetic ,  aldehyde 
is  the  type.  The  aldehydes  are  intermediate  between  the 
alcohols  and  acids,  and  differ  from  the  alcohols  in  having 
two  less  hydrogen  atoms  in  the  molecule.  They  are  usually 
named  from  the  acids 
which  they  yield  on  oxi¬ 
dation  ;  thus,  formalde¬ 
hyde,  H  CHO,  yields  for¬ 
mic  acid,  H  CO2H. 
aldehyde  ammonia. 

Chem.  A  compound,  CH3- 
CH(OH)  NH2,  formed  by 
the  union  of  aldehyde 
with  ammonia. 

aldehyde  group.  Chem.  The  char¬ 
acteristic  radical,  -c^°,  of  the  alde¬ 
hydes.  H 

al'der,  n.  [AS.  aldor,  ealdor.]  Obs. 

1.  Elder  ;  forefather. 

2.  The  head  of  a  family  or  clan; 
patriarch  ;  hence,  ruler ;  chief ; 
prince. 

al'der  (61'der),  n.  [ME.  aldir ,  aller , 
fr.  AS.  air ,  aler ,  alor,  akin  to  D.  els , 

G.  erle,  I  cel.  dir,  elrir ,  elri,  Swed.  al, 


Alder  ( Alnus  rugosa) 
showing  Leaves  ana 
Fruiting  Aments  (a)  ; 
Staminnte  Ament  (6). 


Dan.  elle,  el,  L.  alnus,  and  E.  elm.]  1.  Bot.  a  Any  tree 
or  shrub  of  the  genus  Alnus.  Alders  usually  grow  in  moist 


al'ca-li,  al'cadine,  etc.  Obs.  or 
R.vars.  of  alkali,  alkaline, etc. 
al'ca-lim'e-ter.  Var.  of  alka¬ 
li  meter. 

al'ca-ly  +  alkali. 
al'ca-mist,  -my,  etc.  alche¬ 
mist,  -mv,  etc. 

al'ca-mis  ter.  +  alchemistkr. 
||  al-ca'na  (al-ka'na).  [Sp.]  = 
ALCANNA. 

al-can'na  (M-kSn'd),  n.  (See 
alkanna.]  Henna. 

fal-can'ta-ra  (al-kiin'ta-ra),  n. 
Sp.,  fr.  Ar.  al-f/autara.)  tip 
Arcnseol.  A  bridge. 
Al-can'ta-rines  (11 1-k  S  n't  a- 
rlnz),  n.  pi.  R.  C.  Ch.  A  divi¬ 
sion  of  the  Observantines  (Fran¬ 
ciscan  friars),  founded  in  1555 
by  Saint  Peter  of  Alcantara, 
al-cap'ton,  al-car'gen,  al-car'- 
ein.etc.  Vars.of  alkapton,  al- 
karoen,  etc.  [kaptonuria.I 
al  cap  to-nu'ri-a.  Var.  of  al-| 
l|  al  car-ra'za  1  HI  ka-rii'zd  ;  Sp. 
<L1  ka-ra'thii ;  2 H8),  n  ;  pi  -zas 
(-zaz  ;  Sp.  -thas).  [Sp.,  from  Ar. 
al-kurraz  earthen  vessel.]  A 
vessel  of  porous  earthenware,  for 
cooling  liquids  by  evaporation 
from  the  exterior, 
al'ca-tote.  -fr  ai.kitotle. 
al'ca-trace,  al'ca-trash.  f  al- 
CATRAS. 

al'ca-tras(ftl'ka-tras).  n.  ISp.  3r 
Pg.  alcatraz.  See  albatross  1 
Orig..  the  pelican  ;  — often  ap¬ 
plied  to  other  large  water  birds, 
e»p.  the  frigate  bird. 

{al  ca-za'va.  -za'ba  (al  ka- 
hii'va  ;  133),  n.  [Sp.  alcaznha, 
fr.  Ar.  al-gagaba .]  A  fortress. 


alee.  also. 

alee.  n.  [L.  alces  or  Gr.  aA kt).] 
An  elk.  Obs. 

Al-ced'l-d®  (ai-sPd'I-de),  n.  pi. 
Incorrect  var.  of  Alcedinid.e. 
Al-ce  di-ni'nae  (ftl-se'dt-nT'ne), 
n.  pi.  [NL.  See  Alcedo.] 
Zdol.  See  kino  fisher. 
Al-cel'a-phus  (ftl-srl'd-fr/s).  n. 
[NL.  ;  Gr.  a\Kt)  elk  -f  eA a<f>os 
deer.]  Zool.  Syn.  of  Buballs. 
—  al-cel'a-phine  (-fin  ;  -fTn),  a. 
alcemetry.  +  alchemistry. 
Al'ces  (ftl'sez^),  n.  INL.,  fr. 
L.  alces,  Gr.  aAxrj  elk.]  Zdol. 
The  genus  which  includes  the 
moose  and  the  European  elk. 
Al-ceste'  (al-sgst'),  n.  The  hero 
of  Moli£re’s  “  Le  Misanthrope,” 
a  man  ol  frank  nature  outraged 
by  the  duplicity  of  society  in 
combining  formal  politeness 
with  concealed  malevolence, 
al-chah'.  Var.  of  alacha. 
al'che-mis  ter,  n.  An  alchemist. 
Obs. 

al'che-mis  try  (Hl'kP-mYs  trT  ; 
ftl-k?m'Ts-trt),n.  Alchemy.  Obs 
al'che-my.  v.  t.  To  coat  or  al¬ 
loy  with  another  (usually  baser) 
metal.  Obs. 

alchermes.  +  alkermes. 

Al  chi-ba'  (B.VkY-ba'),  ».  lAr. 
al  khiba  the  tent.]  See  star. 
alchira-  For  words  in  this  form 
see  the  form  in  alchem-. 
al  chi-tran',  al  ki-tran'  ( 9.1  kY- 
trftn'),  n.  [OF .  alquitran,  Ar. 
al-qatrdn.  al-gitran .]  The 
liquid  resin  or  pitch)  which 
flows  from  fir  trees  ;  extended 


by  the  early  chemists  to  :  a  Oil  1 
or  cedar  and  juniper,  b  Mineral 
pitch;  tar;  bitumen,  c  Vaguely, 
to  other  substances.  O.rf.  F..  1). 
al  cho-cho'den  (SI  kfi-ko'drn), 
n.  t/oroscopy.  The  planet  indi¬ 
cating  a  person’s  length  of  life. 
Alchoran.  +  Alcoran. 
alchym-.  For  words  in  this 
form  see  the  forms  in  alchem-. 
Al'ci-mus  (ftl'sY-rm/s).  Bib. 
al'cine  (ftl'sln;  -sYn).  a.  Zodl. 
a  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  genus 
Alces.  b  Of  or  pertaining  to 
the  auk  family  ;  alcidine. 
Al-cip'pe  (ftl-sYp'e),  n.  [Gr. 
’A\KLTrnr)A  See  Areopagus. 
Alc-mai'o-nid  (ftlk-ml'o-nld). 
Var  of  Ai.(  m.eonid. 
Alc-me'ne(-me'ne),  ti.  [L.;Gr. 
’AA Kprim).]  Or.  Myth.  The  wife 
of  Amphitryon,  and  mother  of 
llerakles  (Hercules)  by  Zeus, 
al'co  .ftl'ko),  u.  A  small  long¬ 
haired  dog.  with  pendulous  ears, 
of  tropical  America,  sometimes 
domesticated.  Iholatk.I 

al'co-ate.  n.  Short  for  alco-| 
al' co-gene  (ftl'ko-jen),  n.  [alco- 
hol  +-gene.)  Chew.  A  vapor 
cooler  used  in  distilling, 
al 'co-hate,  n.  Short  lor  alco- 

HOLATK. 

al  co-hol'a-ture  (fil  kn-hhl'd- 
tOr),  n.  I C f.  F.  alcoolature .] 
Med.  An  alcoholic  tincture 
prepared  with  fresh  plants, 
al  co-hol'i-cal-ly.  adv.  of  alco¬ 
holic. 

al  co-hol-ic'i-ty  (111  kil-hhl-Ys'- 
Y-tY),  n.  Alcoholic  quality. 


al  co-hol-im'e-ter,  al  co-hol-1- 
met'ric.  etc.  Vara,  of  alcohol¬ 
ometer,  -OMETRic,  etc 
al'co-hol-ist,  //.  A  person  hav¬ 
ing  dipsomania  or  alcoholism, 
al'co-hol-iz  a-ble  ( ai'k«5-hrd-T7/- 
ri-b’l),  a.  See  -  \  ble. 
al  co-hol'l  zat  ed  (-h&l'T-zat'- 
ed),  p.  a.  Alcoholized.  Ohs. 
al'co-hol-me  ter.  -hol-met'ric, 
etc.  =  ALCOHOLOMETER,  etc. 
al  co-hol  o-phil'l-a  (-6-fYl'Y-d), 
71.  [NL.  See  alcohol  ;* -Pii  1- 
lous.1  Med.  Dipsomania, 
al  co-hom'e-ter.  -ho-met'ric.etc. 

Vars.  Of  ALCOHOLOMETER,  -HOL- 
OMETRIC,  etC. 

alcolizated.  f  alcoholizated. 
alcomy. -mye.  f  alchemy. 
|[al-con'de  ( al-kon'da),  71.  [Cf. 
Sp.  conde  count.]  A  Spanish 
grandee.  Obs. 

alconomy. -mye.  ^alchemy. 
alcoo-.  For  words  in  this  form 
see  forms  in  alcoholo-. 
alcool.  +  alcohol. 

|l  al  co  ol'  de  vin'  (Al  kd'61' 
d?  v&n'  ;  Al  kOlO-  [F.,  lit.,  al¬ 
cohol  of  wine.]  French  brandy, 
al  co-om'e-ter  (ftl  ko-hm'f-t?r), 
-o-met'rl-cal.  -om'e-try.  Abhr. 
forms  of  alcoholometer, 

-H GEOMETRICAL,  -HOLOMETRY. 

al  co-o  thi-on'ic  (-0  thY-hn'Yk ). 
a.  [F.  alcool  alcohol  -f-  thionic .] 
Chew.  Ethylsulphuric. 

Al-cor'  (fit-kdr'),  /,.  [  Ar.  al 

khawwar  the  weak  one.l  As¬ 
tro??.  The  small  star  near  Mizar, 
forming  with  it  an  optically 
double  star;  80  Ursa?  Majoris. 
See  star,  Mizar. 


Al  co-ran'al  (Al  ko-rftn'dl),  a.  1 
Alcoranic. 

Al  co-ran'ic  (-rftn'Yk),  a.  Of  or 
pertaining  to  the  Koran. 

Al  co-ran'ish.u.  Alcoranic.  Obs.  | 
Al  co-ran'i8t.  ??.  One  who  ad¬ 
heres  to  the  letter  of  the  Koran, 
rejecting  all  traditions 
Ai-co'ra  por'ce-lain  (ftl-kfi'rd). 

A  rich  Spanish  ware,  resembling 
majolica,  made  at  Denia  and  | 
Alcora  in  the  l*th  century, 
al  cor-no'co  (Al  k6r-no'k5),  n. 

=  ALCORNOQUE. 

al'coved  (Al'kovd;  Al-k5vd'),  a. 
Recessed;  vaulted;  arched. 
Al-cuin'i-an  ( Al-kwYn'Y-?/n),  a. 
Designating  the  revision  01  the  j 
Vulgate  made  by  Alcuin  lor  I 
Charlemagne. 

alcum-.  For  words  in  this  form 
see  forms  in  alchem-. 
alcumistrie.  +  alchemistry. 
alcumy.  alchemy. 
al'ey-on  (Al'sY-dn).  Var.  of 
11  tLCYON. 

al'ey-on,  n.  Any  species  of 
Alcyonium  or  a  related  genus. 

Al  cy-o-na'ce-a  (-o-na'sne-d),  n. 
;?/.  INL.]  Zodl.  A  group,  ubu-  | 
ally  ranking  as  an  order,  of  Al- 
cyonaria,  of  which  Alcyonium 
is  the  type.  They  are  usually  1 
soft-bodied,  the  skeleton  being  | 
reduced  to  small  Bpieules  em-  j 
bedded  in  the  meBOglcra,  but  j 
some  have  massive  skeletons. 
Al-cy'o-neB  (Al-sT'o-nez),  n.  pi. 
[L.,  pi.  Of  ALCYON.l  Zool.  A  I 
group  of  birds  consisting  of  the 
kingfishers. 

Al  cy-on  i-a'ce  ae  (Al  sY-5n  Y-a'-  ! 


st-e),  n.  pi.  [NL.]  Zodl.  Nearly, 
or  sometimes  exactly,  equiv.  to 
Alcyonacea. 

al'ey-o-nite  (Al'sY-^-nTt),  n.  A 
fossil  ot  the  genus  Alcyonium , 
or  a  similar  animal.  Ohs. 

Al  cy-o'ni-um  (-o'nY-wm),  n. 
[NL.,  fr.  Gr.  aXtcvovioi'  a  zoo¬ 
phyte,  so  called  from  being  like 
the  halcyon’s  nest.]  Zorn.  A 
genus  of  fleshy  Alcyonacea. 

Aid.  Abbr.  Alderman. 

aid  (aid;  ad),  n.  [See  eld.] 

Age.  Obs.  or  I  tin  l . 

aid,  a.  [AS.  aid,  eald .]  Old. 

Obs.  or  Dial. 

al'dane  (Al'dAn),  7?.  [nJi/ehyde 
-f  emhydride.]  Chem.  A  prod¬ 
uct  formed  by  the  union  of  two 
or  more  aldehyde  molecules, 
water  bein»  eliminated, 
al'day,  adv.  Obs.  1.  Every 
day;  continually. 

2.  All  day. 

!i  al-de'a  (al-da'a),  n.  Also,  obs., 
aldee.  |  Sj>.  &  Pg.]  In  Spain, 
Portugal,  or  theu*  (present  or 
former)  colonies,  a  village  or 
hamlet;  a  villa 

al'de-a-ment  (Al'd?-a-m5nt),  ru 
[From  a ldea . ]  In  Portuguese 
places  or  settlements,  a  village 
or  rural  settlement;  a  farming 
community  or  hamlet, 
aldehyde  green.  See  dye. 
al  de-ny'aic  (Al  dt-hl'dlk),  a. 
Chew.  Of  or  pert,  to  aldehyde, 
al '  de-hyd  ine  ( A  1  'd  f-h  Id  Yn; 
-en),  n.  [aldehyde  +  -ine. \  Org. 
Chew,  a  A  variety  of  collidine 
obtained  by  heating  aldehyde 


ale,  senate,  efire,  itm,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofa  ;  eve,  Svent,  find,  recent,  maker ;  ice,  Ill ;  old,  8bey,  orb,  Sdd,  s6ft,  connect ; 

||  Foreign  Word.  +  Obsolete  Variant  of.  +  combined  with.  =  equals. 


use,  unite,  firn,  ixp,  circiis,  menii  ; 
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ALEURITES 


ground,  often  forming  thickets.  The  wood  is  used  by 
turners,  and  the  bark  in  dyeing  and  tanning.  See  Alnus. 
b  Any  of  several  shrubs  having  more  or  less  resemblance 
to  the  alder  ;  —  generally  used  with  an  attributive  ;  as,  the 
black  alder ,  the  dwarf  alder ,  etc. 

2.  Short  for  alder  ply. 

alder  blight-  A  plant  louse  ( Schizoneura  texsellata)  that 
feeds  on  the  alder,  and  secretes  a  white  woolly  substance 
that  covers  the  bodies  of  the  insects  and  the  branches  upon 
which  they  feed. 

alder  buckthorn-  A  common  European  rhamnaceous  tree 
(Rfiamnus  frangula ) . 

alder  fly.  1.  Any  of  numerous  neuropterous  insects  of  the 
genus  Sialis  or  allied  genera.  They  have  aquatic  larvae, 
which  are  used  for  bait. 

2.  Angling.  An  artificial  fly  with  brown  mottled  wings, 
body  of  peacock  harl,  and  black  legs, 
al'der-man  (81'der-mSn),  n.  ;  pi.  -men  (-mZn).  [AS.  aldor- 
vion ,  ealdorman ;  ealdor  a  parent,  head  of  a  family,  fr. 
eald,  aid ,  old  -4-  man.  See  old;  man.]  1.  A  senior  or 
superior  ;  a  person  of  rank  or  dignity  ;  specif.,  in  Old  Eng¬ 
lish  history,  one  governing  a  territory  as  viceroy  or  lord 
lieutenant,  later  generally  called  an  earl.  The  word  was 
used  to  translate  Lat .pnncejts,  subregul  us,  optimu$,satrapa,diu', 
comes,  pnepositvs  ;  and  in  a  more  general  sense  (=  1st  aldek,  n., 
2)  pontifej arch  it  riel  inus,  presbyter,  senator,  etc.  OxJ'.  E.  D. 
Thus  Ethelstan,  duke  of  the  East-Auglians,  was  called  Alderman 
of  all  England  ;  and  there  were  aldermen  of  cities,  counties, 
castles,  and  hundreds  (or  wapentakes). 

2.  A  headman  of  a  guild.  Obs.  or  Hist. 

3.  a  Hence,  formerly  (the  guild  having  become  identified 
with  the  municipal  corporations),  in  England  and  Ireland, 
a  city  or  borough  magistrate  ranking  next  to  the  mayor  and 
often  in  older  times  holding  by  hereditary  right ;  properly, 
as  in  London,  the  chief  officer  of  a  ward,  b  Now,  under 
the  Municipal  Corporations  Acts,  in  English  and  Irish 
boroughs,  a  member  of  the  smaller  of  the  two  classes  com¬ 
posing  the  town  council.  (See  council.  )  The  corresponding 
officer  in  Scotland  is  bailie.  C  In  Great  Britain,  under  the 
Local  Government  Acts,  a  member  of  the  smaller  class  of 
the  county  council,  in  general  corresponding  to  the  smaller 
class  in  the  town  council,  d  In  the  United  States,  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  a  city  governing  body,  either  constituting  the  only 
legislative  chamber,  as  in  various  cities  in  the  State  of  New 
York,  or  more  usually  one  of  two  “houses”  (a  board  of  al¬ 
dermen  and  a  board  of  common  council  men )  differing  much 
as  the  upper  and  lower  houses  of  a  State  legislature  differ. 

aUder  man  ate  (-at),  n.  Office  or  rank  of  alderman;  body 
of  aldermen. 

al'der  man  cy  (-sT),  n.  Office  of  an  alderman, 
al  der  man'ic  (-mSn'tk),  a.  Pertaining  or  becoming  to  an 
alderman  ;  like  or  characteristic  of  an  alderman, 
al'der-man  ry  (ol'der-man-rT),  n.  District  or  ward  of  an 
alderman  ;  also,  office  or  rank  of  an  alderman, 
al'dern  (81'dern),  a.  Rare.  Made  of  alder.  —  n.  An  alder. 
Al'der  ney  (-der-ni),  n.  Prop.,  one  of  a  breed  of  cattle  raised 
in  Alderney,  one  of  the  Channel  Islands ;  commonly,  one 
of  any  Channel  Island  breed  of  cattle,  esp.  the  Jersey  cattle. 
Al'dine  (Sl'dm  ;  61'dln  ;  277),  a.  Bibliog. 

Printed  or  published  by  Aldus  Manutius, 
or  his  family  (about  1490-1597),  of  Venice. 

Books  from  the  press  of  Aldus  were 
chiefly  of  the  classics,  and  are  known  by 
the  sign  of  the  anchor  and  the  dolphin, 
often  with  the  motto  “  Sad  aril  et  alsit .” 

The  term  has  also  been  applied  to  certain 
elegant  editions  of  English  works,  and  to 
certain  styles  of  display  type.  Anchor  and  Dol- 

Aldus  Manutius,  in  his  Vergil  printed  at  phin  of  Aldus. 
Venice  in  1.501,  introduced  the  semicursive 
type  which  from  him  has  received  the  name  of  “Airline,"  and  was 
the  precursor  of  the  “  Italic  ”  type  now  used  by  printers. 

I.  Taylor  (  The  Alphabet). 
Al'dine,  n.  All  Aldine  book  or  edition, 
al'do  .  Org.  Chem.  A  combining  form  signifying  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  the  aldehyde  group  ;  as,  aldohexose. 
al'dol  (51'dol ;  -dol),  n.  [a/t/ehyde  -f-  1st  -ol.]  Chem. 
A  colorless  liquid,  C4H802,  obtained  by  condensation  of 
two  molecules  of  acetaldehyde  :  CHsCHO  -f-  CH3CHO  = 
H3CH(OH)CH2CHO  ;  also,  any  of  various  derivatives  of 
this.  The  same  reaction  has  been  applied,  under  the  name 
of  aldol  condensation,  to  the  production  of  many  compounds. 


al'dose  (51'dos),  n.  [a/</eliyde  -f-  -ose.]  Chem.  An  alde¬ 
hyde  sugar.  See  monosaccharide. 

Al  dro  van'da  (dl'dro-v&u'dd),  n.  [NL.,  after  the  Italian 
naturalist  Aldrovandi.~)  But.  A  genus  of  droseraceous 
plants  consisting  of  a  single  species,  A.  vesiculosa.  It  is  a 
floating  aquatic,  widely  distributed  in  southern  Europe 
and  Asia,  with  small  white  flowers  and  whorls  of  leaves,  like 
those  of  the  sundew,  which  act  as  traps  for  insects, 
ale  (al),  n.  [AS.  ealu,  akin  to  Icel.,  Sw.,  and  Dan.  '61 ,  Litli. 
alus  a  kind  of  beer,  OSlav.  olu  beer.]  1.  A  fermented  liq¬ 
uor  made  from  an  infusion  of  malt,  usually  with  the  ad¬ 
dition  of  hops  ;  beer,  esp.  of  high  alcohol  content.  See  beer. 

In  England  ale  was  at  one  time  brewed  without  hops,  but  the 
term  i6  now  applied  to  a  beer  brewed  by  the  surface  fermenta¬ 
tion  process,  which  is  practically  the  only  method  used  in  Eng¬ 
land.  S.  T.  Sad  tier. 


2.  A  festival  in  English  country  places,  so  called  from  the 
liquor  drunk.  “  At  wakes  and  ales.”  B.  Jonson.  “On 
ember  eves  and  holy  ales.”  Shak. 

3.  Ale  drinking  ;  also,  a  place  for  drinking  ale  ;  — only  in 
phrases  in  ale ,  at  the  ale ,  etc.  Obs. 

4.  A  brew  of  ale.  Obs. 

a'le-a-to  ry  (a'le-a-to-rT),  a.  [L.  alealorius ,  fr.  alea  chance.] 
Law.  Depending  on  an  uncertain  event  or  contingency 
as  to  both  profit  and  loss  ;  as,  aleatory  contracts  include 
bets  and  stakes,  lottery  agreements,  wagering  contracts, 
bottomry,  respondentia  contracts,  insurance  contracts,  etc. 
ale'ber  ry  (al'bftr-T),  n.  [ME.  alebery ,  alebrey  ;  ale  -j-  bre 
broth,  fr.  AS.  briw  pottage.]  A  beverage  formerly  made 
by  boiling  ale  with  spice,  sugar,  and  sops  of  bread. 

Their  aleberries,  caudles,  possets.  Beau.  V  FI. 


al  e  cam-pane'  (Sl'e-kSm-pan'),  n.  [See  elecampane.] 
A  kind  of  sugary  dainty  ;  — called  also  Bonaparte's  ribs. 
a-lec'i-thal  (d-lSs'T-thdl),  a.  [Gr.  a-  not  +  Ae'/aflo?  yolk.] 
Biol.  Without  yolk  ;  — said  of  eggs  that  have  little  or  no 
food  yolk  embedded  in  their  protoplasm, 
ale'con  ner  (al'kbn'er),  n.  [ ale  4-  con,  ME.  cunnen  to 
test,  AS.  cunnian  to  test.  See  con.]  Orig.,  an  officer  ap¬ 
pointed  to  look  to  the  goodness  of  ale  and  beer  ;  also,  one 
of  the  officers  chosen  by  the  liverymen  of  London  to  in¬ 
spect  the  measures  used  in  public  houses.  The  office  is  a 
sinecure.  Also  called  aletaster.  Eng. 

A-lec  tO-rce'nas  (d-lgk'to-re'nas),  n.  [NL. ;  Gr.  a\e< rwp 
cock  -j-  oipd?  a  wild  pigeon.]  Zool.  A  genus  of  pigeons, 
of  which  A.  nitidissima  of  Mauritius,  a  brilliantly  blue, 
white,  and  red  species,  has  been  exterminated. 
a-lec'try-O-man^y  (d-lSk'trT-o-mSn'sT),  n.  [Gr.  aXeKrpv- 
unr  cock  -j-  -mancy.]  Divination  by  means  of  acock  encir¬ 
cled  by  grains  of  corn  placed  on  the  letters  of  the  alphabet, 
the  letters  being  then  put  together  in  the  order  in  which 
the  grains  were  eaten. 

a  lee'  (d-le'),  adv.  [a-  on  -f-  lee.']  Naul.  On  or  toward  the 
lee  ;  —  the  opposite  of  aweather.  The  helm  of  a  ship  is  alee 
when  put  over  to  the  lee  side. 

a'lef-null'(a'lef-nul'),  n.  [SeeALEPH.]  Math.  The  small¬ 
est  transfinite  cardinal  ;  the  power  or  cardinal  number  of 
the  assemblage  of  finite  cardinals  ;  —  denoted  by 
al'e-gar  (51'e-gdr  ;  a'le-),  n.  [ ale  -f-  eager  sour,  F.  aigre. 

Cf.  vinegar.]  Sour  ale  ;  vinegar  made  of  ale.  Cecil. 
ale'house  (al'hous'),  n.  A  house  where  ale  is  retailed; 

hence,  a  tippling  house.  Macaulay. 

al'em  (51'Sm),  n.  [Turk.  ’ alem ,  fr.  Ar.  ’a/aw.]  The  im¬ 
perial  standard  of  the  Turkish  empire. 

Al  e  man'll!  (dl/e-m5n'i),  n.  pi.  [L.,  fr. 
the  G.  name ;  cf.  Goth,  alarnans  the 
human  race.  See  all,  man.]  Confeder¬ 
ated  German  tribes  who  appeared  in  the 
region  between  the  Rhine,  Main,  and 
Danube  during  the  reign  -  of  Caracalla 
and  harassed  the  Roman  empire  for  sev¬ 
eral  centuries.  —  Ale-man'ni-an(-T-an), 
a.  —  Al  e  man'nic  (-Tk),  a. 

Al  e-man'nlc  (-Tk),  n.  The  language  of  the 
Alemanni,  a  principal  dialect  of  Old  High  Alembic. 
German,  including  the  South  Alemannic,  n  Head;  b  C’ucur- 
Alsatian,  and  Swabian  subdialects.  bit  ;  c  Receiver ; 

a-lem'bic  (d-16m'bTk),  n.  [F.  alambic  11  Lamp* 

(cf.  Sp.  alambique),  Ar.  al-anbiq ,  fr.  Gr.  dnq3i£  cup,  cap  of 


a  still.  The  cap  or  head  was  the  alembic  proper.  Cf.  lim¬ 
bec.]  An  apparatus  formerly  much  used  in  distillation, 
usually  made  of  glass  or  metal.  Also  used  fig. 

The  alembic  of  a  great  poet’s  imagination.  Brimley. 
a  lem'broth  (d-lgm'br8th;  205),  n.  [Origin  uncertain.]  The 
salt  of  wisdom ,  and  key  of  art ,  of  the  alchemists,  a  double 
chloride  of  ammonium  and  mercury,  2NH4Cl,HgCl2'H20. 
It  was  formerly  used  as  a  stimulant. 

A  len'Qon  lace  (d-lgn's5n  ;  F.  a'laN'sdN').  A  kind  of  point 
lace,  having  a  small-meshed  ground  of  hexagonal  brides, 
or  network,  first  made  at  Alen^on  in  France,  in  the  17th 
century.  It  is  made  in  small  pieces  united  by  a  nearly  in¬ 
visible  stitch  called  assemblage  stitch ,  and  is  strengthened 
at  the  edge  by  the  insertion  of  horsehair.  Alen^on  is  very 
beautiful,  durable,  and  costly.  Called  also  Alenqon  point 
and  point  d'Alengon. 

a'leph,  or  a'lef  (a'ISf),  n.  [Heb.  aleph ,  also  meaning  ox.] 

1.  The  first  letter  of  the  Hebrew  alphabet,  a  quasi  conso¬ 
nant,  usually  transliterated  by  ’,  or  left  unmarked.  Be¬ 
fore  a  vowel  it  represents  a  scarcely  audible  breathing  like  the 
“smooth  breathing"  of  Greek,  or  a  light  glottal  stop.  Alter  a 
vowel  it  is  usually  quite  silent,  but  lengthens  the  vowel. 

2.  The  Codex  Sinaiticus.  See  under  codex. 

A-lep'po  (d-lep'o),  n.  A  Syrian  province  and  city. 

Aleppo  boil,  button,  or  evil,  Med.,  a  chronic  skin  affection 
terminating  in  an  ulcer,  most  commonly  of  the  face.  It  is 
endemic  along  the  Mediterranean  and  in  some  of  the  hot 
countries  of  Asia  and  Africa.  The  disease  is  contagious  and 
is  due  to  a  microorganism.  Called  also  Aleppo  ulcer,  Bis- 
kara  boil ,  etc  — A.  galls.  See  gall,  an  excrescence.  —  A. 
grass,  Bot.,  one  of  the  cultivated  forms  of  Andropogon 
Jialepensis.  See  Andropogon,  Johnson  grass. —A.  pine, 
a  pine  of  southern  Europe  and  the  Levant  ( Pinus  hale- 
pm  sis),  of  graceful  habit,  with  two  leaves  in  each  sheath. 
It  yields  a  liquid  resin,  and  its  wood  is  much  used  for  ship¬ 
building. —A.  wormseed.  =  Levant  wormseed. 
a-lerce',  a-lerse'  (d-lfirs';  Sp.  a-lSr'tha;  138),  n.  [Sp. 
alerce,  prop.,  larch.]  a  The  wood  of  the  sandarac  tree  of 
Morocco,  b  The  Chilean  arborvitae. 
a  lert'  (a-lGrt'),  a.  [F.  alerte ,  earlier  h  Verle  on  the  watch, 
fr.  It.  all ’  erta  on  the  watch,  prop,  (standing)  on  a  height, 
where  one  can  look  around;  erta  a  declivity,  steep,  erto 
steep,  p.  p.  of  ergere ,  erigere,  to  erect,  L.  erigere.  See 
erect.]  1.  Watchful;  vigilant;  active  in  vigilance. 

2.  Brisk  ;  nimble  ;  moving  with  celerity. 

An  alert  young  fellow.  Addison. 

Syn.  —  Lively,  nimble,  prompt,  ready.  See  vigilant. 
a  lert',  n.  [Cf.  F.  alerte.]  Mil.  An  alarm  from  a  real  or 
threatened  attack  ;  also,  a  warning  signal  for  a  guard,  as  for 
fire,  disturbance,  or  for  rendering  honors. 

“Greed  and  fear  are  wings,”  remarked  Sir  William.  “  But  this 
rogue  has  given  us  an  alert,  and  I  have  a  notion  to  return  the 
complifiient.”  Stevenson. 

on  the  alert,  on  the  lookout  or  watch  against  attack  or  dan¬ 
ger  ;  ready  to  act. 

-a'les  (-a'lez).  [L.,  pi.  of  suffix  -alis.  See  -al.]  Bot.  A 

feminine  plural  termination  used  in  forming  the  New  Latin 
names  of  the  alliances  of  Lindley’s  plant  classification,  the 
cohorts  of  Bentliam  and  Hooker,  the  “  Reihen  ”  of  Engler 
and  Prantl,  and  the  orders  of  modern  American  systema- 
tists  ;  as  in  Aristolochia/fcs',  Roso/es,  etc. 
ale'stake  (al'stak'),  n.  A  stake  or  pole  projecting  from, 
or  set  up  before,  an  alehouse  as  a  sign  ;  an  alepole.  At 
the  end  was  commonly  suspended  a  garland,  a  bunch  of 
leaves,  or  a  “  bush.”  Obs.  Chaucer. 

a  leth'o  scope  (d-lgth'6-skop  ;  d-le'tho-),  n.  [Gr.  aArjfbjs 
true  -f-  -scope.]  An  instrument  for  viewing  pictures  by 
means  of  a  lens,  so  as  to  give  the  objects  a  natural  appear¬ 
ance. 

Al'e-tris  (Sl'e-trTs),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  aXerpis  a  slave  who 
grinds  corn  ;  from  the  floury  appearance  of  the  blossoms.] 
Bot.  A  small  genus  of  liliaceous  plants  of  Asia  and  eastern 
North  America.  They  are  bitter-rooted  herbs,  with  basal 
leaves  and  small  white  or  yellow,  bracted,  racemose  flowers. 
A .  farinosa  is  the  colicroot. 

a  lette'  (a-lgt'),  n.  [F.  See  ailette.]  Roman  &  Neoclas¬ 
sic  Arch.  The  pilasterlike  abutment  of  the  arch,  seen  on 
either  side  of  the  large  engaged  column,  or  pilaster,  which 
carries  the  entablature. 

Al  eu-ri'tes  (51'u-ri'tez),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  dAevpcnjy  of 
wheaten  flour,  fr.  aAeiv  to  grind.]  Bot.  A  genus  of  ei>- 


ammonia.  b  Any  of  a  group  of 
bases  obtained  bv  the  conden¬ 
sation  of  aldehyde  with  certain 
aromatic  compounds.  They  are 
probably  azines. 
al'der,  a.  [See  old,  older.] 
Older  ;  elderly  ;  former.  Obs. 
al'der-.  Var.  of  aller,  of  all; 
—  used  in  composition;  as,  al- 
derbest,  a.,  best  of  all,  alderwis- 
est,  a.,  wisest  of  all,  etc.  Obs. 
Al  de-ra'min  (ftl  d6-ra'mTn),  n. 
1  Ar.  al  dhirrV  al  yamin  the  right 
forearm.]  See  star.  [thorn. i 
alder  dogwood.  The  alder  buck- 
al'der-dom,  n.  |  (drier,  n.+-dom.] 
Lordship;  dominion.  Obs. 
al'der-lest  ,  a.  [See  alder-, 
least.]  Least  of  all.  Obs.  ' 
al  der-le'vest.  +  aldkrliefest. 
al  der-lief'est,  a.  [For  allerliej- 
est  dearest  of  all.  See  lief.] 
Most  beloved.  Obs.  Shak. 
al'der-ling  (ol'dfr-lTng),  m.  [al¬ 
der  -t-  1st  -ling.]  A  kind  of  fresh¬ 
water  fish.  Obs. 
al'der-man-esa,  u.  The  wife  of 
an  alderman.  [manic.  Rare. I 
al  der-man'i-cal,  a.  Alder-I 
al  der-man'i-kin.  n.  [ alderman 
i  manikin.  \  A  young  or  little 
alderman.  Nonce  word. 
al  der-man'i-ty,  //.  Quality  or 
state  of  being  an  alderman;  also, 
aldermen  collectively.  Jocular. 
alderman  lizard.  =  chuck- 
walla. 

al'der-man-ly,  a.  Pertaining  to, 
or  like,  an  alderman.  Swift. 

al'der-man-ship.  n.  See-sun*, 
al'der-ship.  n.  [alder,  n.  -f- 
ship.)  Lordship.  Obs. 
al'der-wom  an,  n.  1.  An  alder- 
manesK.  Obs.  [man. I 

2.  A  woman  who  is  an  alder-| 
al'dest  (iil'dPst  ;  ii'dtfst),  a. 
Oldest.  Obs.  or  Dial. 
ald'fa  der,  -fa  ther,  n.  =  eld- 
PATHER.  ObS. 

Al  dha-fa'ra  (ttl  dd-fa'ra),  n. 
\Cf.  Aladfar.]  See  star. 


Al  di-bo-ron'ti-phos  co-pho r'- 
ni-o  ( ftl  dY-bu-rOn'tl-fbs  tco-for'- 
nT-o),  /i.  A  character  in  Henry 
Carey’s  burlesque  tragedy 
“  Chrononhotonthologos.  Sir 
Walter  Scott  applied  the  name 
to  James  Ballantyne,  apropos  of 
his  pompous  manners, 
al'dine  (ftl'dln  ;  -den),  n.  l«/- 
f/ehvde  +  -me.]  Pyrazine 
Al'din-gar.  Sir  (fil'dTn-gar).  A 
character  in  an  ancient  English 
legend,  and  the  title  of  a  cele¬ 
brated  ballad  preserved  in  Per¬ 
cy’s”  Keliques.”  He  impeached 
the  fidelity  of  Henry  II.’s 
queen,  Eleanor,  whose  inno¬ 
cence  was  shown  by  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  an  angel  child, 
aldir.  +  alder,  all. 
al  do-hep 'tose,  //.  See  aldo-. 
al  do-hex'ose.  n.  See  hexose. 
al  do-non'os®.  n..  al  do-oc'tose, 
al  do-pen 'tose,  n.  See  aldo-. 
al-dox'ime  (&l-dtfk'sTm  ;  -sem), 
n.  Chem.  The  oxime  of  an  al¬ 
dehyde. 

al'dre-man.  +  alderman. 
Aldrian.  n.  As  Iran.  A  star  in 
the  constellation  Leo.  Obs. 
al'dress.  n.  Aldermaness.  Obs. 
al'dur-fa  der.  //.  [Cf.  AS.  eald- 
f ’seder  ancestor  (E.  old)  or  alder 
in  alderman.]  Forefather.  Obs. 
al'dur-man.  ^alderman. 
Al'dus  Ul'd//s;  61'-),  n.  (See 
Alihne.]  A  hook  of  a  genuine 
Aldine  edition. 

A'le-a  (a'l?-«), «-  [Gr.’AAe'a.] 
See  Athena. 
aleage.  +  allege. 
a-leak',  adv.  6r  a.  Leaking, 
aleaunt.  +  alien.  I  relief.] 
aleavement.  +  allevement,| 
ale  barrel.  See  barrel. 
ale'bench  .  ».  A  bench  in  or 
before  an  alehouse.  Banyan. 
ale'bush  ,  n.  The  hush  of  an 
alestake  ;  a  tavern  sign.  Obs. 
a'lec  (a'lPk),  n.  IL.  alee,  al- 
lec,  alex,  fish  sauce,  fish  pickle.] 


A  fish  pickle  or  sauce,  as  of  her¬ 
rings  or  anchovies  ;  also,  a  her¬ 
ring.  —  al'e-cize  (ftl'e-slz),  v.  t. 
aleche.  +  alike. 

Al'eck  (ftl'ek  ;  -Ik),  n.  Dim. 
of  Alexander. 
alecompane.  +  elecampane. 
ale 'cost,  n.  [ale  -t-  L.  cost  us 
an  aromatic  plant  :  cf.  cost- 
mary.]  The  plant  costmary, 
which  was  formerly  much  used 
for  flavoring  ale. 

A-lec'to  (a-Rflc'td).  IL.,  fr.  Gr. 
’AArjKrdi.]  See  Erinys. 
al  ec-to'ri-an.  n.  [Gr.  aXeicTpio 
cock  + -inm.]  A  stone  said  to  hr 
found  in  the  stomach  or  gizzard 
of  a  lowl  and  to  possess  marvel¬ 
ous  virtues  ;  —  carved  and  used 
as  a  charm  by  the  ancients.  Ohs. 
Al  ec-tor'i-des  (ft  1  r*  k-t  6  r'Y- 
dez),  -n.  pi.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  aAe- 
KTiop  cock.]  Zool.  A  group  of 
birds  including  the  cranes,  rails, 
etc.;  —  more  or  less  exactly 
equivalent  to  Pahidicohc  and 
a  r  u  ifo  r  m  e  s.  —  al  e  c-t  o  r'i- 
dine  (-dTn;  -dYn).  a. 
a-lec  to-rom'a-chy  (6-1  ft  k  t  6- 
r5m'«-kY),  n.  [Gr.  aAocrmp  + 
P-a^r)  fight.]  =alectryomach  y. 
a-lec 'to-ro-man  cy(-ru-mftn  sY), 
n.  [Gr.  aAeKTuip  cock  -f-  -mon¬ 
ey.]  =  ALE!  TRYOMANCY. 

A-lec  to-ro-mor'phae  ( -i i » <  •  i  'fe 
n.  jd.  \  NL.  ;  Gr.  aXeKTiop  cock 
-+-  pop<f)ri  form.]  Zool.  A  group 
of  birds,  nearly  equivalent  to 
O  a  1 1  in  se.  —  a-lec  to-ro-mor'- 
phoua  (-ftfs),  a. 

A-lec  to-rop'o-dea  <  -rttp'6-dez ), 
n.  jd.  [NL.  ;  Gr.  aXeKTiop  cock 
-f  7TOV9,  7to5oc,  foot.]  Zool.  A 
division  of  the  Gallimr  consist- 
ing  of  the  pheasants,  grouse,  and 
their  allies  ;  —  opposed  to  Peris- 
te.ro  p  o  d  e  s.  —  a-lec'  to-rop  'o- 
dous  (-d/7s),  a. 

a-lec  try-om'a-chy  (-trY-^m'd- 


kY),  n.  [Gr.  aXeKTpvmv  cock  + 
P-a-X V  fight.)  Cockfighting, 
a-lec 'try-on  (-On),  a  [Gr.  aAe- 
KTpvojv  1  A  cock.  Poetic. 
aled.  Ons.  p  p.  of  allay. 
ale'dame',  n.  =  alewife, wom¬ 
an  Obs. 

ale'drap  er  (al'drap  ftr ),  ».  An 
alehouse  keeper.  Obs.  —  ale'¬ 
drap  er-y  (-Y), //.  Obs. 
a-lee'ward,  adr.  See  -ward. 
a'lef.  ^’ar  of  alepii. 
a-left'.  adv.  To  or  on  the  left, 
alegacion.  +  allegation. 
Alegant.  +  Alk  ant. 
ale  garland.  The  garland  of  nn 
alestake. 

al  e-gar'to.  +  alligator. 
alegeaunce.  +  allegiance,  al- 
legeance,  relief, 
alege.  +  allege. 
alegement.  +  alleoement. 
a-le'ger,  a.  [F.  alllyre,  earlier 
ally  re.]  Gay  ;  sprightly.  Obs. 
a-legge',  r.  t.  [ME.  aleygen, 
aleqen,  OF.  olet/ier,  F.  alleger, 
fr.  LL.  allevtare,  for  L.  allevare 
to  lighten;  ad  4-  levis  light.  Cf. 
alleviate,  allay,  allege.] 
To  allay;  alleviate;  lighten.  Obs. 
ale  gill  <jYl).  An  infusion  of 
gill,  or  ground  ivy,  in  ale,  or 
malt  liquor. 

ale'hoof  (nl'hoof  ).  w.  [AS. 
hofe  ground  ivy.]  The  ground 
ivy. 

A-le'ian  (6-le'ydn),  a.  Or. 
Myth.  Designating  the  plain 
(Gr.  AArjiop  neSiov)  where  Bel- 
lerophon  (which  see)  wandered, 
aleide.  Ohs.  jiret.  of  allay. 
a-le'l-ki  (ii-la't-ke),  w.  Any  of 
several  Hawaiian  squirrel  fishes. 
Hawaii. 

||  a-lei'kum  (d-ll'kdftm),  inter  j. 
Also  a-lei'koum.  lAr.  ilaikum 
to  you.]  Peace  he  with  you. 
See  salaam  aleikpm. 
a-leip'tic  (6-lTp'tYk).  a.  [Gr. 
aAeiTTTucoc,  fr.  aAeiVn/?  a 


trainer,  lr.  aXeubciv  to  anoint.] 
Of  or  pert,  to  gymnastic  train¬ 
ing.  esp.  the  anointment  of  the 
body.  Obs.  tf  ft. 
aleive.  4*  allkve.  [ion.  G6s.| 
ale 'knight  .  u.  A  pot  eompan-| 
alem.  j*  alum 

a'lem  (a'lfm),  n.  A  euphorlu- 
aceous  shrub  {Mallof  us  riciuoi- 
des) with  medicinal  fruit.  Phil. I. 
Al'e-ma  (ftl'5-rnd).  Bib. 
alemaund.  +  almond.  [ObsA 
a-lem'bic.  r.  t.  =  alembicate. | 
a-lem'bic-ate.  r.  t.  To  distill, 
as  in  an  alembic, 
alemesse.  alms. 

Al'e-meth  (ftl'ft-mftth;  d-le'- 
m  ft th ).  Bib. 

a'len  (ii'lftn).  n.  [Dan.  «/e«.] 
See  MEASURE. 

A-len'jon  point  (a-lftn'sbn;  F. 
d  laN  b6n').  =  Alkncon  lace. 
alenge.  +  alangb. 
a-length'  (6-lftngth'),  adv.  At 
full  length;  lengthwise. 

II  d  l’en  vi'  (a  laN  ve').  [F.] 

With  emulation;  emulously. 
a-lep'i-dote  (6-lftp'I-dot),*  a. 
[Gr.  a-  not  +  Aem's,  Ae7rt'6o9, 
a  scale.)  Zool.  Without  Beales. 
—  ii.  A  fish  without  scales, 
al'e-pine  (ftl't-pen).  al'a-peen, 
n.  A  stuff  made  of  wool  and  silk 
or  mohair  and  cotton;  —  named 
from  Aleppo  Obs. 
ale'pole  .  n.  A  pole  set  up  as 
tli e  sign  of  an  alehouse.  Obs. 
aler.  +  a  lure. 
a'le-re  flam'mam  (ftl'f-re). 

L.]  To  feed  the  flame, 
a-le'ri-on.  Var.  of  allerion. 
a-lert'.  r.  t.  I’o  make,  or  cause 
to  he,  alert.  Pare. 

II  a-ler'ta  (a-lftr'tii),  n.  [Sp.,  of 
It.  origin.  See  alert.]  A 
watchword  or  call  repeated  by 
sentinels  to  show  that  they  are 
at  their  posts  and  on  the  alert, 
a-lert'ly.  adr.  of  alert. 
a-lert'ness.  u.  See -ness. 

||d  l’es  compte'  (d  lfts  k6xt'). 


[F.)  Com.  Lit.,  at  the  discount; 
—  used  of  the  act  of  a  party,  who 
has  sold  for  future  delivery,  in 
delivering  the  securities  at  a  dis¬ 
count  before  the  time  named, 
a-lese'.  Var.  of  aleze. 
a-le'se.  v.  t.  [AS.  dlesan ,  aly - 
son.]  To  release;  redeem.  Obs. 
ale'shot  .  n.  [ale  -F  shot  a  reck¬ 
oning.]  A  score  for  ale.  Obs. 
ale  silver.  A  duty  formerly  pay¬ 
able  to  the  lord  mayor  of  Lon¬ 
don  by  sellers  of  ale  in  the  city. 
||  d  l’es  pa  gnole'  (a  lf6  pd'- 
nyCl').  [F.]  1.  In  Spanish  style. 
2.  Cookery.  Made  savory  with 
espagnole  sauce;  specif.,  served 
with  a  garnish  of  onions,  garlic, 
green  peppers,  mushrooms,  to¬ 
matoes.  and  minced  ham  cooked 
together,  and  bound  with  espa- 
gnole  sauce. 

a-les8'.  v.  t.  To  lessen.  Obs. 
ale'stand  .  n.  The  bar  of  an  ale¬ 
house.  Obs. 

||  d  l’es  tra  gon'  (a  lftstrd- 
gdx').  IF.]  In  cookery,  served 
or  cooked  with  tarragon, 
alet.  +  AILETTE. 
a-let',  r.  t.  fif  t.  [AS.  alsetan.  1 
To  let  go,  Obf.  [drawn.l 
ale'tap  ,  n.  A  tap  where  ale  is| 
ale'tast  er  (-tas  tftr),  n.  =  ale¬ 
conner.  Eng. 

a-le  thi-ol'o-gy  (d-le  thY-Cl'o- 
jl),  n.  [Gr.  aXrjdtLa  truth  + 
-logy.]  The  science  of  the  na¬ 
ture  of  truth  and  evidence. 

Al  e-the'a  (ftl  ft-the'a),  n.  [Gr. 
aXriBeia  truth.)  Fern,  proper 
name.  It.  Alitea( a  lft-ta'ii);  Sp. 
Aletea  (iilft-ta'a);  G.  Alet  he  a 
(a  lf-ta'ii). 

Al  e-thop'ter-is  (ftl  f-thOp'tftr- 
Ys),  n.  [NL.;  Gr.  aAT)0T)9  true  +- 
7rrept9  fern.]  Bot.  A  genus  of 
large  fossil  pteridosperms,  repre¬ 
sented  by  abundant  remains  in 
Carboniferous  coal  measures, 
al  eu-kae'mi-a.  -ke'mi-a  (ftl'fl- 


lood,  foot ;  out,  oil;  chair  ;  go  ;  sing,  iijk  ;  then,  thin;  nature,  verdure  (250) ;  K  =  cli  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144) ;  boN  ;  yet ;  zh  =  z  in  assure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  iu  Guidb. 
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phorbiaceous  trees,  natives  of  eastern  Asia  and  Polynesia, 
having  alternate  leaves  and  clusters  of  small  white  flowers. 
A.  triloba  is  the  candlenut  tree;  -4.  cordata  is  the  Chi¬ 
nese  varnish  tree.  A.  moluccana  yields  a  medicinal  oil,  and 
has  been  introduced  into  the  West  Indies  and  Brazil, 
a-leu'ro-nat  (d-lu'ro-nat),?t.  [See  aleurone.]  Flour  made 
of  aleurone,  used  as  a  substitute  for  ordinary  flour  in  pre¬ 
paring  bread  for  diabetic  persons. 

a-leu'rone  (-ron),  n.  [Gr.  ahevpov  flour  ]  Bot.  <£  Chem. 
Proteid  matter  occurring  in  the  form  of  minute  grains  or 
granules  (aleurone  grains)  iu  the  seeds  of  numerous 
plants,  and  forming  a  special  external  layer  (the  aleurone 
layer)  in  the  seeds  of  wheat  and  other  cereals.  —  aPeu- 
ron'ic  (Sl'u-rbn'Tk),  a. 

Al'e-Ut  (Sl'e-oot),  7i.  A  member  of  either  of  two  vaguely 
separated  tribes  (the  Atka  and  Unala&ka  tribes,  calling 
themselves  Unungun)  of  the  Eskiinauau  linguistic  stock, 
native  of  the  Aleutian  Islands.  They  are  a  peaceable,  semi- 
civilized  people,  and  are  converts  to  the  Russian  Church. 
Their  language  is  exceptionally  divergent  for  an  Eski- 
mauan  dialect,  and  the  people  themselves  represent  a  mod¬ 
ified  type,  by  some  ascribed  to  an  Asiatic  admixture. 

A  leutian  (a-lu'shan  ;  d-loo'-)  )  a.  Of,  pertaining  to,  or 
A-leu'tic  (a-lu'tTk  ;  a-loo'-)  1  designating,  the  chain 
of  islands  between  Alaska  and  Kamchatka.  —  n.  A  native 
of  these  islands  ;  an  Aleut. 

al'e-vin  (51'e-vin),  n.  [F.  alevin,  OF.  alever  to  rear ;  L. 
ad  -j-  levare  to  raise.]  A  young  fish  ;  esp.,  the  newly 
hatched  salmon  when  still  attached  to  the  yolk  mass, 
ale'wife  (al'wif'),  n. ;  pi.  -wives  (-wivz').  [Prob.  ale  -f- 
wife ,  a  name  jocu¬ 
larly  given ;  or  perh. 
fr.  an  Amer.  Indian 
name  ;  cf .  aloof e  in 
“Phil.  Trans.”  No. 

142,  p.  1005,  and 
Josselyn’s  “  New 
England’s  Rarities:” 

Alize ,  Alewife ,  be¬ 
cause  great -bellied ; 

Ola fle,  Oldwife ,  Allow.']  1.  A  fish  ( Pomolobus  pseudo- 
harengus)  of  the  herring  family.  It  is  very  abundant  on 
the  Atlantic  coast  from  the  Carolinas  northward,  and  enters 
streams  to  spawn  two  or  three  weeks  earlier  than  the  shad. 
It  becomes  eight  or  ten  inches  long,  but  is  a  poor  food  fish. 
The  name  is  locally  applied  to  other  related  species. 

2.  The  round  pompano  ( Trachinotus  falcatus).  Bermuda. 
aP  ex-  an'der  s  ( SF  Sg-  zSn'derz ) ,  aP  i-s  an'der  s  ( 51'  T -sSn'derz ) , 
n.  [ME.  alisaundre ,  OF.  alissandere ,  fr.  Alexander  or 
Alexandria.]  a  A  European  apiaceous  plant  ( Smymium 
olusalrum ),  cultivated  and  used  like  celery,  b  The  plant 
Thaspium  aureum.  U.  S. 

APex-an'dri-an  (51'Sg-z5n'drT-3n),  a.  1.  Of  or  pertaining 
to  Alexandria  in  Egypt;  as,  the  Alexandi'ian  library. 

2.  Of  or  pertaining  to  Alexander  the  Great. 

3.  Designating  a  kind  of  heroic  verse.  See  Alexandrine,  n. 

4.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Alexandrian  school. 


Alewife ( Pomolobus  pseud  oharengus). 


Alexandrian  canon.  See  canon.  —  A.  Codex.  =  Codex  Alex- 
andrinus.  —  A.  laurel,  a  A  liliaceous  shrub  of  the  Levant 
( Danae  laurus).  b  The  poon  tree.  —  A.  library,  the  library 
begun  at  Alexandria  by  Ptolemy  I.  in  the  3d  century  b.  c., 
and  largely  collected  by  Ptolemy  II.  It  is  the  most  famous 
library  of  antiquity,  and  was  a  center  of  labor  in  Greek 
literary  history.  The  secondary  library  in  the  Serapeum 
was  destroyed  when  the  Christians  sacked  that  temple 
(390  A.  D.),  and  the  main  library  later  disappeared  in  an  un¬ 
known  manner,  its  destruction  formerly  being  attributed 
to  the  Caliph  Omar.  —  A.  philosophy,  the  philosophy  which 
flourished  at  Alexandria  in  the  early  centuries  of  the  Chris¬ 
tian  era.  and  was  mainly  concerned  in  attempts  (notably 
those  of  the  Neo-Platonists)  to  interpret  Oriental,  espe¬ 
cially  Hebrew,  religious  beliefs  in  the  light  of  Greek  phi¬ 
losophy.— A.  school,  a  Sculpture.  A  Hellenistic  school 
at  Alexandria  in  Egypt,  given  to  representing  pastoral  and 
genre  subjects,  children,  etc.  b  The  pagan  school  of  liter¬ 
ature,  science,  and  philosophy  which  nourished  at  Alex¬ 
andria  while  that  city  was  ruled  by  the  Greeks  and  the  Ro¬ 
mans.  After  the  decline  of  Athens,  the  Greek  civilization 
of  Alexandria  became  the  chief  culture  of  the  ancient 
world.  Even  after  the  rise  of  Roman  culture  in  Rome, 
the  Alexandrian  Greeks  retained  their  preeminence  in  all 
lines  of  pure  scholarship,  and  this  preeminence  came  to  an 
end  only  with  the  Mohammedan  conquest,  c  See  pa¬ 


tristic  philosophy.  —  Alexandrian  text.  See  text.  —  A.  ver¬ 
sion  (of  the  Bible).  See  version.  — A.  year,  a  fixed  year 
commencing  on  the  29th  or  30th  of  August  of  the  Julian 
year,  introduced  by  Augustus  into  Egypt.  It  survived 
until  recent  times.  Cf.  vague  year. 

APex-an'dri-ail-ism  (Sl'Sg-zSn'drT-an-Tz’m),  n.  The  teach¬ 
ings  or  tenets  of  the  Alexandrian  culture  or  theology.  See 
Alexandrian  school,  patristic  philosophy. 
Al'ex-an'drine  (-drtn  ;  277),  n.  [F.  alexandrin  ;  because 
used  in  OF.  poems  on  Alexander  the  Great.]  A  verse  of 
twelve  syllables  (thirteen  when  with  feminine  rime),  in 
English  consisting  regularly  of  six  iambic  feet,  that  is,  ac¬ 
cented  on  the  even  syllables,  with  the  caesura  after  the 
third  (as  in  the  second  line  following). 

A  needlesB  Alexandrine  ends  the  song, 

That,  like  a  wounded  snake,  drags  its  slow  length  along.  Pope. 
The  French  Alexandrine .  which  is  the  meter  of  French 
classical  tragedy,  is  marked  more  by  the  medial  caesura 
and  the  regular  count  of  syllables  than  by  alternation  of 
accent.  It  usually  has  the  stress  on  the  sixth  and  twelfth 
syllables,  but  disposes  the  other  accents  more  freely  than 
in  English. 

APex-an'drine,  a.  [L.  AlexandHnus.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  : 
a  Alexandria,  b  Alexander  the  Great,  or  the  empire 
founded  by  him.  c  Arch.  Designating  or  pertaining  to 
the  late  Greek  architecture  ascribed  to  the  time  of  Alex¬ 
ander  the  Great,  or  his  successors,  the  Diadochi,  which 
includes  the  finest  specimens  of  the  Ionic  style. 

Alexandrine  liturgy.  The  Liturgy  of  St.  Mark.  See  liturgy, 

1,  II.  —  A.  rat,  the  black  rat  {St  us  rail  us).  —  A.  war,  a  series 
of  contests  at  Alexandria,  48-47  b.  c.,  waged  by  Julius 
Caesar  to  reestablish  Cleopatra. 

al  ex-an'drite  (-drit),  n.  [After  Alexander  II.  of  Russia.] 
Min.  An  emerald-green  variety  of  chrysoberyl,  which 
show’s  a  columbine-red  color  by  transmitted  or  artificial 
light.  It  is  used  as  a  gem. 

a  lex'i-a  (d-lek'si-d),  n.  [NL.  ;  a-  not  -f-  Gr.  Ae'£is  speech, 
fr.  A eyav  to  speak,  confused  with  L.  legere  to  read.]  Med. 
a  As  used  by  some,  inability  to  read  aloud,  due  to  brain 
disease,  b  More  commonly,  inability,  due  to  brain  disease, 
to  understand  written  or  printed  symbols  although  they  can 
be  seen,  as  in  case  of  word  blindness. 

a  lex'in  (-sTn),  n.  [Gr.  to  ward  off.]  A  defensive 

proteid  ;  specif.,  Physiol.  Chem.,  and  usually,  one  which 
destroys  bacteria,  as  distinguished  from  antitoxin.  See 
side-chain  theory. 

a  lex  i  phar'mic  (-sT-fiir'mTk)  )  a.  rGr.  aAe£t </>ap)xaK09;  aAe- 
a  lex  i-phar'mi-cal  (-mT-kfil)  |  £eiu  to  keep  off  -\-<f)dppa- 
kov  poison.]  Expelling  or  counteracting  poison;  antidotal, 
a-lex  i-phar'mic,  n.  Med.  An  antidote  against  poison  or 
infec  tion  ;  a  counterpoison. 

a-lex  i-ter'Io  (-tSr'Tk),  a.  [Gr.  aAe^rjT^pto?  fit  to  keep  off  or 
help.]  Med.  Resisting  poison ;  alexipharmic.  —  n.  An  anti¬ 
dote  against  poison  ;  an  alexipharmic. 
al'fa  (51'fd),  7i.,  or  alia  grass  [Ar.  half  a.]  Esparto  grass. 
A  ft'ica. 

al-fal'fa  (51-f51'fd ;  collog.  -vd),  n.  [Sp.,  fr.  Ar.  al- 
fagfaQah.]  A  species  of  valuable  forage  plant ;  lucern; — 
so  called  in  California,  Texas,  etc.  See  lucern. 
al  *il  a-ri'a  (51-fTl'd-re'd),  n.  [Mex.  Sp.,  fr.  Sp.  alfiler  pin.] 
A  European  geraniaceous  herb (Erodium  cicutarium)  with 
small  tiou’ers  and  pinnatifid  leaves,  much  cultivated  as  a 
forage  plant  in  the  Pacific  States,  wdiere  it  is  also  a  common 
weed  ;  — called  also  pin  grass. 

II  al-lor'ja  (al-f5r'ha;  E.  5l-f6r'jd),  n.  [Sp.]  1.  A  saddlebag. 

2.  A  wallet ;  a  bag  or  pouch  resembling  a  saddlebag  or 
wallet,  as  the  cheek  pouch  of  a  monkey.  Obs.  or  R. 

II  al-fres'co  (al-frSs'ko),  adv.  a.  [It.  al  fresco  in  or  on 
the  fresh.]  InJJie  open  air  ;  open-air.  Smollett. 

Al  fu-rese'  (51'foo-rez' ;  -res') ,  a.  Of  or  pert,  to  the  Alfuros. 
—  7i.  The  language  of  the  Alfuros,  esp.  of  the  Celebes. 
Al-fll'ro  (al-foo'ro),  7i.  ;  pi.  -ros  or  -roes  (-roz).  A  member 
of  one  of  various  tribes  of  mixed  aboriginal  peoples,  mostly 
pure  savages,  inhabiting  the  Celebes  and  the  Moluccas. 

This  term  Alfuro  is  specially  confusing.  .  .  .  Whether  Portu¬ 
guese,  Arab,  or  local,  it  never  had  anv  ethnical  value,  being  in¬ 
differently  applied  by  the  Malays  to  all  rude  non-M uhammadan 
peoples  in  the  eastern  parts  of  Malaysia.  .1.  //.  Keane. 

al'ga  (al'gd),  n.  ;  pi.  alg/E  (-je).  [L.]  Bot.  A  chlorophyll- 
containing  plant  of  any  of  several  different  classes  of  the 
Thallophyta;  a  seaweed,  as  kelp,  dulse,  sea  lettuce,  etc. 
al'gas  (51'je),  n.  pi.  Bot.  a  PI.  of  alga,  b  [cap.]  A 
formerly  recognized  primary  division  of  the  Thallophyta, 


coordinate  with  the  Fungi,  but  now  used  [/.  c.]  as  a  con¬ 
venient  popular  designation  of  the  seaweeds  as  a  whole. 
It  includes  the  classes  Zygophyceae,  Chlorophycese,  Phaeo- 
phyceae,  and  Rhodophyceae. 

al'gal  (51'gal),  a.  Bot.  a  Pertaining  to  or  like  alg®.  b 
Designating  Lindley’s  alliance  Algales.  Obs.  —  n.  An  alga, 
algal  fungus,  any  fungus  of  the  subclass  Plrycomycetes;  — 
from  their  structural  resemblance  to  certain  algae, 
al  ga-ro'ba  (SPgd-ro'bd),  n.  [Sp.  alyarroba ,  fr.  Ar.  al - 
kharrubah.  Cf.  carob.]  Bot.  a  The  carob  ;  also,  its  ed¬ 
ible  beans  or  pods,  called  St.  John's  bread,  b  The  common 
mesquite  or  honey  mesquite  {Prosopis  gla7idulosa),  or  its 
sweet,  pulpy  pods,  c  The  West  Indian  locust, 
al  ga-ro-bil'la  (51'gd-ro-bTl'd),  n.  [Sp.  al garrobilla.  See 
algaroba.]  The  seeds  and  pods  of  certain  leguminous 
trees  and  shrubs  having  astringent  properties,  esp.  of 
Pithecolobium  parvifolium,  Csesalpinia  brevifolia,  and 
Prosopis  glandulosa.  They  are  used  for  tann  ing  and  dyeing, 
al'gate  (61'gat)  )  adv.  [all  -}-  gate  way  -f-  -s,  adverbial, 

al'gates  (ol'gats)  )  See  gate  ;  -s,  adv.  suff.]  1.  Always  ; 
wholly  ;  everywhere.  Obs.  or  Dial. 

,  Una  now  he  algafes  must  forego.  '  Spenser. 

2.  By  any  or  all  means  ;  at  all  events.  Obs.  or  Dial.  Fairfax' 

Algates,  the  toy  is  somewhat  ghastly.  Ld.  Lytton- 

3.  Notwithstanding ;  yet.  Obs.  Chaucer. 

Al  ge-bar'  (51'je-bar'),  n.  [Ar.  al-jabbar,  lit.,  the  giant.] 

a  The  constellation  Orion,  b  Rigel.  See  star. 
al'ge  bra  (51'je-brd),  n.  [LL.  algebra,  fr.  Ar.  al-jebr  re¬ 
duction  of  parts  to  a  whole,  or  fractions  to  whole  numbers, 
bonesetting,  fv.jabara  to  bind  together,  consolidate;  al-jebr 
w'ahnuqdbalah  reduction  and  comparison  (by  equations) : 
cf.  F.  algebre,  It.  &  Sp.  algebra.]  1.  Bonesetting;  im¬ 
properly,  a  fracture.  Obs. 

2.  Math.  That  branch  of  mathematics  which  treats  of  the 
relations  and  properties  of  quantity  by  means  of  letters  and 
other  symbols.  It  is  applicable  to  those  relations  that  hold 
good  for  every  kind  of  magnitude. 

3.  A  treatise  on  this  science. 

al  ge-bra'ic  (Sl'je-bra'Tk)  )  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  algebra; 
al  ge-bra'i  cal  (-bra'T-kal)  (  containing  only  operations  of 
algebra  (that  is,  additions,  subtractions,  multiplications, 
divisions,  involutions,  and  extractions  of  roots)  in  finite 
numbers  ;  — opposed  to  transce7ule7ital. 
algebraic  curve,  Math.,  one  whose  equations  contain  only 
algebraic  functions  of  linear  coordinates;  —  opposed  to 
transcendental  curve .  —  a.  equation.  Math.,  one  involving 
only  pure  algebraic  operations  in  finite  number.  — a.  form, 
Math.,  a  homogeneous  rational  integral  function  of  two  or 
more  variables ;  —  known  as  a  binary  form,  a  ternary  form, 
etc.,  according  to  the  number  of  variables.  —  a.  function, 
Math.,  one  whose  connection  with  its  variables  is  deter¬ 
mined  by  an  algebraic  enuation.—  a.  logic.  See  logic.  —  a. 
number,  a  root  of  an  algebraic  equation  whose  coefficients 
are  rational.  —  a.  sum,  the  aggregate  of  two  or  more  num¬ 
bers  or  quantities  taken  with  regard  to  their  signs,  as  -F  or 
— ,  according  to  the  rules  of  addition  in  algebra ;  thus,  the 
algebraic  sum  of  —2, 8,  and  —1  is  5;  —  opposed  to  arithmetical 
sum,  which  supposes  only  positive  signs.  —  a.  surface,  Math., 
one  expressible  analytically  through  an  algebraic  equation 
in  Cartesian  coordinates. 

aLge-fa'clent  (-fa'shent),  a.  [L.  algere  to  be  cold  -f- faciens , 

- entis ,  p.  pr.  of  facei'e  to  make.]  Med.  Tending  to  make 
cool ;  cooling. 

Al-ge'ri-an  (51-je'ri-an),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  Algeria.  — 
n.  A  native  of  Algeria. 

Algerian  lace,  a  gimp  lace  of  gold  and  silver  threads.  — A. 
onyx,  a  kind  of  onyx  marble.  See  alabaster,  1  b.— A. 
stripe,  a  mixed  cream-colored  material  imitating  Moorish 
cloth,  manufactured  in  stripes  of  delicate  silk  alternated 
with  stripes  of  knotted  cotton. 

Al  ge  rine'  (51'je-ren'),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  Algiers  or 
Algeria  or  Algerians. 

Algerine  War,  the  war  of  reprisal  by  which  the  United 
States  suppressed  Algerine  piracy  in  1815. 

Al'ge-rine',  7 i.  1.  A  native  of  Algiers  or  Algeria,  esp.  one 
of  Berber  or  Arab  race.  The  principal  races  of  Algeria  are 
the  Arabs,  Berbers,  Kabyles,  Moors,  Negroes,  aud  Turks, 
giving  rise  to  a  numerous  hybrid  popuLation. 

2.  A  pirate. 

3.  [1.  c.]  A  soft  woolen  fabric  in  stripes  of  bright  colors, 
al-ge'si-a  (Sl-je'sT-d;  -zT-d),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  dAyqcros  sense 

of  pain,  fr.  aXyeiv  to  suffer.]  Med.  Pain;  sensitiveness  to 
pain  ;  —  chiefly  in  comp.  —  al-get'ic  (51-jgt'Tk),  a. 
al-ge^i-chro-nom'e-ter  (-kro-nSm'e-ter),  n.  [Gr.  aXyqais 


ke'mY-u),  n.  Also  al  eu-cae'mi-a 
(-Be'mI-d)-  LSee  a-  not;  leu- 
ch.emia.)  Med.  Deficiency  of 
the  white  cells  in  the  blood. 

Al  eu-ro'de8  (-ro'dez),  Al  eu- 
rod'i-dae  (-r&d'Y-de ),  n.  pi.,  etc. 
Zobl.  Syns.  of  Aleyrodes,  etc. 
a-leu'ro-man  cyr  (d-lu'rd-m&n  - 
8T),  n.  [Gr.  aAei/poc  wheaten 
flour  -f  - 1 nancy .]  Divination  by 
means  of  flour. 

al  eu-rom'e-ter  (ft  1  fl-r  5  m'$- 
t5r),  n.  [Gr.  aAevpoi'  +  -meter.) 
An  instrument  for  determining 
the  expansive  properties,  or 
quality,  of  gluten  in  flour._ 
a-leu'ro-scope  (d-lu'rd-skop),  n. 
IGr.  aAevpoc  flour  +  -scope.) 
An  instrument  similar  to  the 
oleurometer. 

a-lew',  n.  Halloo.  Obs. 
ale'whap' (al'hwdp  ).  n.  A  kind 
of  fish.  =  alewife,  1. 
a  1  e'w  i  f  e  .  //. ;  pi.  -w  i  v  e  s 
(-wTvz  ).  A  woman  who  keeps 
an  alehouse. 

alewin.  +  eleven.  [andre.j 
Alex.  Abhr.  Alexander;  Alex-| 
Al  ex-an'der  (al'eg-zftn'dgr),  n. 
I L*fr.  Gr.  ’AAe£ai/5pos  ;  aAe- 
to  ward  off,  protect  -f 
a.vijp ,  avSpos,  man  :  cf.  F.  Alex¬ 
andre.)  Lit.,  a  defender  of 
men;  —  masc.  prop.  name.  F. 
Alexandre  (al  k  saN'dU) ;  It. 
Alessandro  (ii  lcs-siin'dro):  Sp. 
Alejandro  (a  T-hrin'drS;  189) ; 
Pg.  Alexandre  (iPlcg-zaN'dr’)  ; 
G.  &  D.  Alexander  (a  lfk-san'- 
dSr). —  Dim.  Aleck ,  Ejlick ,  San¬ 
der,  Sandy,  Sawnie.  —  The 
Alexander  of  the  North.  Charles 
XII.  oi  Sweden  (18S2-1718);  — 
from  his  military  genius  and 
BUCCeSS.  [BERTRAM  a.  I 

Alexander’s-foot,  «.  Bot.  =  | 
Al  ex-an'dra  (ftl  gg-z&n'dra),  h. 


1.  Fein,  of  Alexander.  F. 
Alexandrine  (a  lek  sa.\  dren') ; 
It.  Alessandra  (a  lgs-eim'dra) ; 
Sp.  Alexandra  (ii  la-hiin'drii), 
A  le j  and  rin  a  ( -h  ii  n-dre  '  n  a ) . 
See  Alexander. 

2.  In  Ariosto’s  **  Orlando  Furi- 
oso,”  the  queen  of  the  Amazons. 

3.  Anr/Hny.  A  large  artificial  fly 
with  silver  or  tinsel  body  and 
peacock  harl.  Encyc.  of  Sport. 
Alexandra  palm.  A  lofty  Aus¬ 
tralian  pinnate-leaved  palm 
( Archonto-idiremx  alexandne). 
Al  ex-an'dri-a  blue  (ftl  eg- 
Z&n'drT-r>).  =  ’OFFER  GLASS. 

Alexandria  wormseed.  =  Le- 

V  V N’T  WORMSEED. 

Al  ex-an-dri'na  (-zhn-drT'n  a), 
n  =  Alexandra,  1. 

Al  ex-an'drine  (-zftn'drtn),  v. 
[L.  Alexandrini,  pi.]  A  resi¬ 
dent  of  Alexandria. 

||  A  le-xan-dri'num  o'pus  (-drU- 
n«m  o'p/7s).  [L.j  See  offs. 
Al  ex-an'drist  (-zBn'drTst),  n. 
One  of  the  school  of  interpret¬ 
ers  of  Aristotle  in  the  Renais¬ 
sance,  opposed  to  the  Thomists, 
and  holding  to  the  view,  firnt 
given  by  Alexander  of  Aphrodi- 
sias  and  followed  by  the  Aver- 
roists.  that  Aristotle’s  doctrine 
does  not  admit  the  immortality 
of  the  human  soul,  but  only  the 
w®rld  soul. 

A-lex'i-an  («-l  5  k's  Y^7  n),  n. 
It.  C.  Ch.  A  member  of  a 
Roman  Catholic  order,  vowed 
to  poverty  and  the  care  of  the 
sick,  and  named  from  Saint 
Alexins,  their  patron, 
al  ex-ic'a-con, oral  ex-ik'a-kon. 
n.  [Gr.  dAe^iKoncoF,  neut.  of 
aAe^ixaxo?  evil-averting.  1  A 
safeguard  against  evil.  Ohs. 
a-lex  i-phar'mac,  a-lex  i-phar'- 
ma-cal.  Alexipharmic.  Obs. 


a-lex  i-phar'ma-con  ( d-1  v  k  s  Y- 

far'md-k5n ),  -ma-cum  (-k«mj. 
n.  [NL.  afexiph armacum,  L. 
alexip  harm  aeon,  fr.  Gr.  aAe£i- 
< pdppaKou .]  An  alexipharmic. 
a-lex  i-py-ret'ic  (-pT-rC  t'lk),  a. 
5r  ii.  [Gr.  aAe£etF  to  keep  off 
-f-  7rvpeTOs  burning  heat,  fever, 
nvp  fire.]  Med.  Febrifuge, 
a-lex  i-te'ri-al  (-te'r'f-41),  a.  n. 
Alexiteric. 

a-lex  i-ter'i-cal.  a.  Alexiteric. 

||  a-lex  i-te'ri-um  (-te'r  Y-v7  in), 
n. ;  pi.  -hi a  (-<>).  ILL.]  An  alex¬ 
iteric.  Obs.  [  Obs.  | 

a-lex 'i-ter-y,  n.  An  alexiteric.  | 
||  A.  l’ex  tr£  mi  te'  (a  lr-ks'trS  - 
me'ta').  [F.]  To  the  extremity ; 
esp.,  at  the  point  of  death, 
a-ley',  n.  [OF.  a  He.  ahs,  F. 
alise.)  The  berry  of  the  wild 
service  tree.  Obs. 
ale'yard  (-yard  ),  n.  I  ale  -F 
yard  n  measure.]  A  tall,  slen¬ 
der,  flaring  glass  vessel  formerly 
used  as  a  measure  of  liquids  ana 
as  a  drinking  glass, 
aleye.  allay. 

Al  ey-ro'-des  (fil  ft-r5'dez),  n. 
|  XL.,  fir.  Gr.  aXeypiobri*;  like 
flour.]  Zobl.  A  genus  of  small 
homopterous  insects  related  to 
the  aphids,  which  live  on  plant 
juices.  It  is  the  type  of  a  family, 
Al  ey-rod'i-da  f-rOd'T-de).  in 
early  stages  they  resemble  scale 
insects;  the  adults,  called  white 
Jfies,  are  active  and  winged.  Al¬ 
eyrodes  ritri  lives  on  the  orange 
tree.  —  al  ey-ro'did.  n. 

|l  a  le-zan'  (aT-zoN'),  n ■  IF., 
fr.  Sp.  alaznn.  1  A  sorrel  horse, 
a-leze'  fd-laz'),  n.  [F.  alltze, 
earlier  alaise,  fr.  OF.  alaisier  to 
widen  out.]  A  cloth  to  protect 
a  bed  from  becoming  soiled  by 
a  patient. 


Al-ga'les  (ft  1-g  a'l  e  z),  n.  pi. 
[NL.]  Bot.  In  Lindley’s  clas¬ 
sification,  an  alliance  compris¬ 
ing  the  seaweeds  (Algae), 
algarde.  n.  A  kind  of  Spanish 
wine.  Ohs.  [rism.I 

al'ga-rism.  algarosme.  f  algo-| 
AUga-rot  (ftUgd-rOt),  Al'ga- 
rofch  (-rOthV/i.  See  powder  of 
Algaroth. 

al  ga-ro-vil'la  (111  gd-rd-vYl'd). 
\  ar.  of  algakobilla. 
al  gar-ro'ba  (ftl  gd-ro'bd).  Var. 

of algaroba. 

Al'gar-syf,  or  Al'gar-sife  (ftl'- 

gar-sef),  n.  See  Cambinskan. 
algatross  albatross. 
al'ga-zel  (ftl'gd-zftl ■),».  [Ar.  al 
the  -f  ghazdi.  See  gazelle.] 
A  quadruped  of  Africa,  prob. 
a  gazelle  or  other  antelope.  Obs. 
al  ge-bra'i-cal-ly,  adv.  of  alge¬ 
braic.  See -ly. 
al'ge-braist  (fll'if-bra  Yst),  n. 
One  versed  in  algebra, 
al'ge-bra-ize  (-hrd-Tz),  v.  t.  To 
perform  by  algebra  ;  to  reduce 
to  algebraic  form, 
al  ge-bri'eian  (ftl  jf-brYsh'dn), 
n.  An  algebraist.  Obs. 
al-ge'do  (ftl-je'do),  n.  [NL., 
fr.  Gr.  aAyqSwp  pain.]  Med.  Se¬ 
vere  pain  in  the  region  of  the 
urinary  and  genital  organs, 
al  ge-don'ic  (ftl  jc-dbn'ik),  a. 
[Gr.  a\ yo?  pain  +  ySoviKO? 
pleasant.  |  Characterized  by,  or 
pertaining  to,  pleasure  and  pain; 
as,  algedvnic  aesthetics, 
al  ge-don'ics  (-Yks),  n.  Science 
of  pleasure  and  pain  ;  hedonics. 
Al-gen'ib  (fil-gon'Tb),  n.  [Ar. 
aljanb  the  side.]  See  star. 
Al'ger-non  (ftl'jer-non),  n.  [Of 
uncertain  origin  ;  cf.  OF.  al 
grenon,  al  yvemon,  with  the 
mustache.]  Masc.  prop.  name. 
_ _  al'ge-sim'e-ter  (fil'jP-slm't-tgr), 

ale,  senate,  efire,  Urn,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofa ;  eve,  event,  end,  recent,  maker;  ice^ Ill ;  old,  »bey,  Srb,  5dd,  s5ft,  connect ;  use,  unite,  firn  dn  circas  menii  ■ 

II  Foreign  Word.  ^  Obsolete  Variant  of.  +  combined  with.  =  equals.  ’  * 


alf,  v.  |  Icel.  alfr.  See  elf.] 
Norse  Myth.  =  elf. 
al'fa.  Alpha.  Ref,  Sp. 
al 'fa-bet.  Alphabet.  Ref.  Sp. 
al  fa-ki'  (al  fd-ke').  Var.  of 

ALFAQUI. 

al  fa-qui'  (a  1  f  d-k  e'),  al  fa- 
quin'  ( -ken'),  n.  [Sp .alfaqui, 
Ar.  al-faf/ih.)  A  teacher  or  ex¬ 
pounder  of  the  Koran  and  Mo¬ 
hammedan  law  ;  —  sometimes 
a  surname  of  Spanish  court  doc¬ 
tors  and  secretaries, 
al-far'ga  (al-liir'ga).  Var.  of 
alfor.j  a. 

alfe.  ELF,  HALF, 
al'fe-nide  (ftl'if-nid  ;  -nYd),  n. 
An  alloy  of  nickel  and  silver 
electroplated  with  silver  ;  also, 
according  to  some,  an  allov  of 
copper,  zinc,  and  nickel.  * 
al-fe're3.  al-fe'rez.  n.  [Sp.,  fr. 
Ar.  al-taris  knight.]  An  en¬ 
sign;  a  standard  hearer.  Obs. 
al  fer-fem-phy'ric  (ftl  fCr-l’Pm- 
fl  rlk),  a.  Petro;/.  Containing 
phenocrystsoi  femic  and  allerric 
minerals.  See  fktuografii y. 
al  fer-phy'ric  (-JT'rTk),  a.  [al- 
fc>  ric  +  por/</fvrit/r.]  Petrog. 
Having  alferric  phenoervsts. 
al-fer'ric  (ftl-lcr'Ik),  b.  See 

FETKOGRA  FHY. 

al'fet  (ftl'15t),  n.  [LL.  alfetum , 
fr.  AS.  difa  t  pot  to  boil  in  ;  a l 
buniing  +fset  vat.]  A  caldron 
ot  boiling  water  used  in  the  or¬ 
deal  of  hot  wafer. 

Alf'heim  (alf'ham  ),Alf'hei  mr 
(-ha  mr’),  n.  I  Icel.  Alf  he  bur. 
Cf.  ELF,  HOME.]  Tent.  Myth. 
The  home  of  Frey  and  the  elves 
of  light.  See  Nine  Worlds. 
al-fll  e-ri'a.  al-fil'e-rll'la  ( ftl-fYl  - 
C-re'd;  194),  n.  =alkil.\kia. 
al  fin,  n.  [ME.  alfin ,  alphin, 
aujin,  OF.  an  fin,  alphin,  LL. 


alphinus,  Sp.  a/til  (cf.  It.  alfi- 

no),  fr.  Ar.  al-ftl,  prop.,  the  eie- 
phant.J  The  bishop  in  chess.  Obs. 
|l  al  fi'ne  (iilfg'na).  [It.]  To 
the  end. 

al-fio'na  (al-fyo'nsi),  al  fio'ne 
(-na),  w.  A  surf  fish  (.Radio- 
die  Hus  toxotes)  of  the  California 
coast. 

al-fon'sin  (ftl-fQn'sYn),  n.  Any 
of  several  berycoid  fishes,  usual¬ 
ly  bright  red,  found  at  Madeira 
and  in  the  YVest  Indies, 
al-fon'so  (al-fon'so),  n.  [Sp.] 
See  coin. 

||  al-for'ge  (iil-fOr'zhg).  Var.  of 
alfor.j  a.  _  [Alfuro.  I 
Al-fou'ra  (ftl-foo'ra).  Var.  of  | 
Alfr.  Abhr.  Alfred. 

Al'fred  ( ftl'frCd ),  n.  [AS.  yEl- 
fred ;  cf.  AS.  self  elf  and  reed 
counsel.]  Lit.,  elf  in  council, 
i.  e.,  good  counselor  ;  —  masc. 
prop.  name.  L.  Al-fre'dus, 
A'lu-rerdus ;  F.  Alfred  (al¬ 
fr  d')  ;  It.,  Sp.,  Pg.  Alfredo 
(iil-fra'do  ;  Pg.  -ddb)  ;  G.  &  D. 
Alfred  (al'fr  t).  —  Dim.  A  If. 
al'fri-da-ry  (ftl'frY-da-rl),  n.  As- 
trol.  The  period  of  a  planet’s 
control  over  the  life  of  a  person. 
—  al  fri-dar'ic  (-dftr'lk),  a. 
Al-fur'  (fil-foor'),  n. ;  pi.  Alfu- 
res  ( ftl-foo'rez ).  =  Alfuro. 
Al-fu'ru  (ftl-foo'roo)  Var.  of 
Alfuro. 

al'fyn.  4*  alfin. 
alg..  also  Alg.  Ahbr.  Algebra; 
Algernon  ;  Algiers, 
algae  layer.  =  oonidial  layer. 
al  gae-ol'o-gy  (ftl  jf-Cl'n-jY),  n., 
-o-gist.  n.  =  algology,  -cist. 
al  gaes-the'sis,  aPges-the'sis 
(flPjgs-the'sYs),  n.  [NL.  ;  Gr. 
aAyos  pain  -F  sensa¬ 

tion.]  Med.  1’he  perception  of 
pain  ;  pain. 

algae  zone.  =  oonidial  layer. 
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sense  of  pain  -)-  chronometer. ]  Med.  An  instrument  for 
recording  the  time  between  the  application  of  a  painful 
stimulus  and  the  sensation  of  pain. 

-al'gi-a  (-ai'jl-d),  -al'gy  (-Sl'jT).  [Gr.  -aAym  (as  in 
AaA yia  cephalalgia),  fr.  a\yo,  pain.]  A  suffix  used  in  medi¬ 
cine  to  denote  pain  (usually  in  some  part  designated  by  the 
first  element),  usually  implying  a  diseased  condition  as  a 
cause;  as,  cephala/yta,  cephala/^ry  ;  otalgia ;  podctlgiu,  etc. 
al'gi  cide  (51'jl-sid),  n.  \_alga-\- -cide.~\  An  agent,  as  cop¬ 
per  sulphate  (blue  vitriol)  or  copper,  for  destroying  algae, 
al'gld  (al'jTd),  a.  [L.  algidus  cold,  fr.  algere  to  be  cold : 
cf.  F.  algide.~\  Cold  ;  cliilly. 
algid  cholera,  Med..  Asiatic  cholera, 
al  gid'i-ty  (Sl-jTd'I-tl),  n.  Chilliness;  coldness, 
al  gif'ic  (51-jTf'Tk),  a.  [L.  algijicus,  fr.  algus  cold-f- facere 
to  make.]  Producing  cold. 

al'gin  (Xl'jTn),  7i.  Chem.  A  nitrogenous  substance  resem¬ 
bling  gelatin,  obtained  from  certain  algie. 
al'goid  (51'goid),  a.  [alga  -oid.]  Of  the  nature  of,  or 
resembling,  an  alga. 

Al'gol  (51'g51),  n.  [Ar.  al-ghfil  the  ghoul,  ogre  ;  — applied 
to  the  head  of  Medusa,  fr.  ghdla  to  take  suddenly,  destroy. 
Cf.  ghoul.]  Astron.  A  fixed  star  in  Medusa’s  head,  in  the 
constellation  Perseus,  remarkable  for  its  periodic  variation 
in  brightness ;  /3  Persei.  The  variation  is  believed  to  be 
the  result  of  eclipses  by  a  dark  satellite.  See  star. 

Al  gO'll-an  (Xl-go'lT-an),  a.  Astron.  Of  or  pert,  to  Algol ;  — 
used  in  the  chemical  classification  of  stars,  and  denoting  like¬ 
ness  of  spectrum  to  that  of  Algol,  which  indicates  hydro¬ 
gen,  protomagnesium,  protocalcium,  helium,  and  silicon, 
al-gol'o-gy  (51-g51'6-jT), n.  [alga  -{--logy. ]  Bot.  The  study 
or  science  of  algae,  or  seaweeds.  — algo-log'i-cal  (Xl'go- 
15j'T-kal),  a.  —  al-gol'o-gist  (-jTst),  n. 
al-gom'e-ter  (Xl-g5m'e-ter),  71.  [Gr.  aAyo?  pain  -f-  dieter.] 
Psijchol.  An  instrument  for  measuring  sensations  of  pain 
due  to  pressure.  It  has  a  piston  rod  with  a  blunted  tip 
which  is  pressed  against  the  skin.  —  al-gom'e  try  (-trl),  7 i. 
—  aPgo-met'ric  (Sl'go-mgt'rlk),  al  go-met'ri-cal  (-rT- 
k&l),  a.  — algo-met'ri-cal-ly,  adv. 

Al  gon'ki  an  (Xl-g5i]'kT-&n),  a.  1.  Var.  of  Algonquian. 

2.  Geol.  Pertaining  to  or  designating  a  period  or  era  rec¬ 
ognized  by  the  United  States  Geological  Survey  and  some 
other  authorities,  between  the  Archaean  and  the  Paleozoic, 
from  both  of  which  it  is  generally  separated  in  the  record 
by  unconformities ;  Proterozoic.  (See  geology.)  Algon- 
kian  rocks  are  both  sedimentary  and  igneous  Although  fos¬ 
sils  are  rare,  life  certainly  existed  in  this  period.  — ti.  The 
Algonkian  period  or  era,  or  system  or  group  of  systems. 
Al-gon'qui-an  (-ki-an),  a.  Pertaining  to  or  designating 
the  most  extensive  of  the  linguistic  families  of  North  Ameri¬ 
can  Indians,  their  territory  formerly  including  practically 
all  of  Canada  east  of  the  115th  meridian  and  south  of  Hud¬ 
son’s  Bay  and  the  part  of  the  United  States  east  of  the  Missis¬ 
sippi  and  north  of  Tennessee  and  Virginia,  with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  the  territory  occupied  by  the  northern  Iroquoian 
tribes.  There  are  nearly  100,000  Indians  of  the  Algonquian 
tribes,  of  which  the  strongest  are  theOjibwas  (Cnq»i  ewas), 
Ottawas,  Crees,  Algonquins,  Micmacs,  and  Blackfeet. —  n. 
An  Algonquian  Indian. 

Al-gon'quln  (-kin%  «.  [Of  Amer.  Indian  origin.]  An  In¬ 
dian  of  an  Algonquian  tribe  or  group  of  tribes  of  whom 
the  greater  number  (about  4,400)  live  in  the  province  of 
Quebec  ;  also,  loosely,  any  Algonquian.  —  Al-gOJl'quin,  a. 
al'go-rism  (51'go-rTz’m),  n.  [ME.  algorisme ,  algrim ,  au- 
grim ,  OF.  algor  is  me,  augorisme ,  F.  algorithm  e  (cf.  Sp. 
algoritmo ,  OSp.  algnaristno,  LL.  algorismus),  fr.  the  Ar.  al- 
Khou  drez7ni  of  Khowarezm,  the  modern  Khiva,  surname 
of  Abu  Ja’far  Mohammed  ben  Musa,  author  of  a  work  on 
arithmetic  early  in  the  9th  century,  translated  into  Latin, 
such  books  bearing  the  name  algorismus.]  1.  The  art  of 
calculating  by  nine  figures  and  zero. 

2.  The  art  of  calculating  with  any  species  of  notation  ;  as, 
the  algorisms  of  fractions,  proportions,  surds,  etc. 
al  go  ris'mic  (-rTz'mTk),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  algorism, 
al'go  rist  (51'go-rTst),  n.  One  of  a  school  of  medieval 
mathematicians,  who  made  use  of  algorismic  notation ;  — 
opposed  to  ahacist . 

al  go  ris'tic  (-ns'tik),  a.  Pertaining  to  algorism, 
al'go-rithm  (51'go-rTth’m),  71.  [The  spelling  with  th  is  due 
to  a  supposed  connection  with  Gr.  apifyxo?  number.]  Al¬ 
gorism.  Ohs. 

apgo-rith'mic  (-rYth'mlk),  a.  1.  Arithmetical ;  algoristic. 
2.  Relating  to  or  using  symbols. 

al  gua-zil' (ahgwd-zel' ;  Sjt.  al'gwa-theF;  2G8),  n.  [OSp., 
now  alguacil ,  fr.  Ar.  alwazir  the  vizier.  Cf.  vizier.]  An 
officer  of  justice  in  Spain,  formerly  of  high,  now  of  inferior, 
rank  ;  a  warrant  officer  ;  a  constable. 

-al'gy  (-Sl'jT).  A  suffix  denoting  pain.  See  -algia. 
Al-ha'gi  (Sl-ha'jl),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Ar.  alhdj  the  camel’s  thorn.] 
Bot.  A  small  genus  of  fabaceous  shrubs  of  the  desert  re¬ 
gions  of  Asia  Minor  and  northern  Africa.  They  have  sim¬ 
ple  leaves,  spiny  branches,  and  tough  pods.  A  mannalike 
substance  exudes  from  the  foliage  in  hot  weather.  A. 
main'onim  is  the  camel’s  thorn.  Also  [/.  c.],  a  plant  of  this 
genus. 


[Sp.,  fr.  Ar.  al  the 
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Al  ham'bra  (51-hXm'brd),  n. 

hamrd  red ;  i.  e.,  — 
the  red  (sc.  house).] 

The  fortress  pal¬ 
ace,  or  alcazar, 
of  the  Moorish 
kings  at  Granada. 

This  famous  Moor- 
isn  palace  (the  A  le¬ 
ft  mnora]  was  erected 
at  various  dates, 
chiefly  between  1248 
and  1354,  under  the 
reigns  of  lbn-1-Ah- 
mar  and  his  succes¬ 
sors.  Enct/c.  fir  it. 

A  1  h  a  m-br  a'l  c  i 

(SFhXm-br  a'T  k  )  * 

Al  ham  bresque'  [ 

(-b  r  &  s  k' ;  277)  J 
a.  Made  or  deco- 
rated  after  the  fan¬ 
ciful  style  of  the 
ornamentation  in  vm 
the  Alhambra,  !j|| 
which  affords  a  fine  ■ 
exhibition  of  Sara¬ 
cenic  or  Arabesque 
architecture. 
a'li-as(a'lT-as),affv. 

[L.,  fr.  alius  other. 

See  else.]  Law.  a 

Otherwise ;  other-  Alhambra-  Pillion, 
wise  called ;  —  used  (the  full  form  being  alias  dictus)  in 
legal  proceedings  to  connect  the  different  names  of  any 
one  who  has  gone  or  been  known  by  two  or  more ;  as, 
Smith,  alias  Simpson,  b  At  another  time, 
a'li-as,  ti.  ;  pi.  aliases  (-Sz  ; -Tz).  Law.  a  Another  name; 
an  assumed  name,  b  An  alias  writ. 

alias  writ-  A  second  writ  issued  supplementary  to  a  writ 
of  the  same  kind,  already  issued  in  the  same  cause  ;  — so 
called  from  the  phrase  sicut  alias  prxcipimus ,  “as  we  at 
another  time  command,”  occurring  in  the  Latin  form. 
A'li  Ba'ba  (a'le  ba'ba).  [Ar.]  A  character  in  the  “  Arabian 
Nights.”  The  tale  relates  the  story  of  his  adventures  with 
the  Forty  Thieves,  whose  cave  he  enters  by  the  use  of  the 
magic  password,  Sesame.  See  Forty  Thieves. 

II  al'i-bi  (Sl'T-bi),  adv.  [L.,  fr.  alius  other.  See  else.] 
Elsewhere  ;  in  another  place, 
al'i-bi,  >G  La  w.  The  plea  of  having  been,  at  the  alleged  time 
of  the  commission  of  an  act,  elsewhere  than  at  the  alleged 
place  of  commission  ;  also,  the  fact  or  state  of  having  been 
so  elsewhere  ;  as,  to  set  up  an  alibi ;  to  prove  an  alibi. 
al'i  ble  (-b’l),  a.  [L.  alibilis ,  fr.  alere  to  nourish.]  Nutri¬ 
tive  ;  nourishing.  —  al  i-bil'i-ty  (51'T-bTl'T-tT),  n. 

Al'i  cant  I  (Xl'Y-k&nt  :  Sl'Y-kXnt' ;  277  ),  n.  A  heavy  sweet 
Al'i-cante  I  red  wine  from  Alicante,  Spain. 

Al'ice  (51'Ys),  n.  [LL.  Alicia ,  Alithia ,  fr.  Gr.  dArjfleia  truth.] 

1.  Fern.  prop.  name.  F.  Alice  (a'les') ;  It.  Alicia  (a-le'- 
cha) ;  Sp.  Alicia,  (a-le'the-a  ;  138);  G.  Alice  (ii-le'se). — 
Dim.  Ally  or  A llie,  Elsie. 

2.  A  little  girl  who  is  the  subject  of  many  fanciful  and 
whimsical  adventures  in  “Lewis  Carroll’s  ”  (Charles  Lut- 
widge  Dodgson’s)  nonsense  books,  “  Alice's  Adventures  iu 
Wonderland”  and  “Through  the  Looking-Glass.” 

al  i-cyc'lic  (Sl'Y-sYk'lYk),  a.  [a/zphatic  -j-  cyclic.]  Org. 
Chem.  Combining  the  properties  of  aliphatic  and  cyclic 
substances  :  —  applied  to  compounds  which  contain  a  ring 
of  carbon  atoms  but  do  not  belong  to  the  aromatic  series, 
al'i-dade  (ftl'Y-dad),  -dad(-dSd),  n.  [LL.  alidada ,  alhidada , 
fr.  Ar.  al-'idadah  a  sort  of  rule  :  cf.  F.  alidade,  Sp.  ali¬ 
dada.']  That  part  of  any  optical,  surveying,  or  measuring 
instrument,  which  comprises  the  indicator,  verniers,  micro¬ 
scopes,  etc.,  for  taking  an  accurate  reading  or  observation 
An  early  form  consisted  ot  a  rule  rotating  about  a  center, 
al'ien  (al'yen),  a.  [OF.  alien ,  L.  alienus ,  fr.  alius  another  ; 
properly,  therefore,  belonging  to  another.  See  else.] 

1.  Belonging  or  pertaining  to  another  ;  strange  ;  esp.,  not 
belonging  or  owing  allegiance  to  the  same  country,  land,  or 
government,  or  belonging  to  the  citizens  or  subjects  there¬ 
of  ;  foreign  ;  as,  alien  subjects,  enemies,  property,  shores. 

2.  Wholly  different  in  nature  ;  foreign  ;  inconsistent  {with) ; 
incongruous  ;  unsympathetic  ;  adverse  ;  —  followed  by  from 
or  sometimes  by  to  ;  as,  principles  alien  from  our  religion. 

An  alien  sound  of  melancholy.  Wordsworth. 
A  strange  foreboding  seized  their  souls,  and  they  looked  at  each 
other  with  great  eyes,  and  smiled  with  alien  lips*  Farrar. 

alien  enemy,  Lair ,  a  person  owing  allegiance  to  an  adverse 
belligerent  state,  —  a.  priory,  a  religious  house  or  monas¬ 
tery  dependent  on,  and  owing  obedience  to,  a  religious 
house  or  abbey  in  some  other  country.  —  a.  water,  Irriga¬ 
tion,  water  conducted  across  an  irrigated  district  for  use 
elsewhere.  Eng. 

al'ien,  n.  1.  A  person  of  another  family,  race,  or  nation  ; 
a  foreigner ;  stranger. 

Mourning  his  age  left  childless,  and  his  wealth 
Heapt  for  an  alien.  Southey. 

2.  One  owing  allegiance  to  another  state ;  a  foreign-born 


resident  of  a  country  in  which  he  does  not  possess  the  priv¬ 
ileges  of  a  citizen  ;  in  England,  one  born  out  of  the  alle¬ 
giance  of  the  king.  Originally  at  the  common  law  of  England  a 
person  horn  in  any  territory  subject  to  the  king  of  England  was 
a  natural-horn  subject  oi  the  king,  and  not  an  alien  ;  and  every 
child  horn  elsewhere  was  an  alien  irrespective  of  the  nationality 
ol  hia  parents,  with  tew  exceptions,  such  as  that  of  the  children 
horn  to  ambassadors  and  diplomatic  ministers  abroad.  Impor¬ 
tant  exceptions  have  now  been  made  to  this  rule  both  for  Great 
Britain  and  the  Tinted  States,  the  general  principle  of  which  is 
to  recognize  ns  subjects  the  children  born  abroad  of  subjects  still 
claiming  their  citizenship,  as  in  the  case  of  seamen,  travelers,  etc. 
The  minor  upon  coining  of  age  may  renounce  his  citizenship.  A 
woman  becomes  by  marriage  a  citizen  of  her  husband's  country; 
hut  the  converse  is  not  true.  Cf.  citizen,  allegiance,  natu¬ 
ralization. 

3.  One  excluded  from  certain  privileges  ;  one  alienated  or 
estranged  ;  as,  aliens  from  God’s  mercies. 

Aliens  from  the  commonwealth  of  Israel.  E plies.  ii.  12. 
Syn.  —  See  stranger. 

alien  act,  an  act  with  reference  to  aliens ;  specif  [cap.] : 
a  An  act  of  the  English  Parliament,  1793^  aimed  at  partisans 
of  the  French  Revolution,  and  empowering  the  government 
to  banish  aliens,  b  Any  of  several  English  law’s,  as  those 
of  1836, 1844,  and  1847,  requiring  the  registration,  property 
qualification,  and  naturalization  of  aliens,  c  See  Alien  and 
Sedition  Ads.  —  Alien  and  Sedition  Acts  or  Laws,  certain  acts 
passed  by  the  Federalists  in  Congress  in  1798 ;  as:  the  Alien 
Act  passed  June  25,  to  continue  in  force  for  two  years,  au¬ 
thorizing  the  President  to  banish  foreigners  deemed  to  be 
dangerous  ;  and  the  Sedition  Act,  passed  July  14,  to  remain 
in  force  till  March  3, 1801,  curtailing  the  freedom  of  the 
press.  They  were  chieliy  aimed  at  certain  political  oppo¬ 
nents  of  the  administration,  and  sympathizers  with  France, 
and  created  a  violent  reaction.  United.  States. 
al'ien  (al'y2n),  v.  t.  ;  al'iened  (-ygnd) ;  al'ien-ino.  [F. 
aliener ,  L.  alienare.]  To  alienate;  to  estrange  ;  to  trans¬ 
fer,  as  property  or  ownership.  “If  the  son  alien  lands.” 
Sir  M.  Jlale. 

The  prince  was  totally  aliened  from  all  thoughts  of  .  .  .  the 
marriage.  #  Clarendon. 

al'ien  a  ble  (-d-b’l),  a.  [Cf.  F.  alienable.]'  That  may  be 
alienated.  —  aPien-a-bil'i-ty  (-btl'T-tT),  71. 
alienable  right.  See  right,  n. 

al'ien-age  (-aj),  ».  [Cf.  OF.  alienage.]  1.  Status  of  an  alien. 
2  State  of  being  alienated,  or  transferred  to  another, 
al'ien-ate  (-at),  a.  [L.  alienatus ,  p.  p.  of  alienare ,  fr. 
alienus.  See  alien.]  Estranged;  withdrawn  in  affection  ; 
foreign; — with  from.  —  n.  A  stranger;  an  alien.  Obs. 

O  alienate  from  God.  Milton. 

al'ien-ate  (-at),  v.  t. ;  al'ien-at/ed  (-at'Sd) ;  al'ien- at'ing 
(-at'Tng).  1.  To  convey  or  transfer  to  another,  as  title, 
property,  or  right ;  to  part  voluntarily  with  ownership  of; 
to  alien.  In  its  widest  sense  property  is  alienated  when 
the  title  is  transferred  from  one  person  to  another  in  any 
way  ;  but  generally  the  sense  of  alienating  is  restricted  to 
the  transfer  of  the  title  to  property  by  the  act  of  the 
owrner,  as  distinguished  from  a  transfer  effected  entirely  by 
operation  of  law,  as  in  the  case  of  descent.  In  this  re¬ 
stricted  sense  alienation  includes  transfer  of  title  by  judi¬ 
cial  sale,  foreclosure,  etc.j  where  the  law  gives  effect  to  a 
prior  act  of  the  party.  Strictly  an  alienation  involves  a  com¬ 
plete  transfer  oi  the  title  to  property ,  and  a  mortgage  or  any 
other  incumbrance  or  disposition  falling  short  of  that  does 
not  constitute  an  alienation ;  but  the  context  may  require 
that  alienation  should  be  made  to  include  an  act  which 
contemplates,  or  might  result  in,  such  a  complete  transfer, 
or  an  act  by  which  the  title  inures  more  or  less  to  the  ben¬ 
efit  of  another,  as  in  homestead  and  other  laws  restricting 
the  alienation  of  property.  Cf.  alienation,  1  a,  oil. 

2.  To  withdraw,  as  the  affections  ;  to  make  indifferent  or 
averse,  where  love  or  friendship  before  subsisted  ;  to  alien  ; 
to  estrange  ;  to  wean;  — usually  with  from. 

The  errors  which  .  .  .  alienated  a  loyal  gentry  and  priesthood 
from  the  House  of  Stuart.  Macaulay. 

'The  recollection  of  his  former  life  is  a  dream  that  only  the  more 
1  alienates  him  from  the  realities  of  the  present.  I.  Taylor. 

al  ien-a'tion  (-a'sliwn),  n.  [F.  alienation,  L.  alienatio ,  fr. 
alienare.  See  alienate.]  1.  Act  of  alienating  ;  specif.  : 
a  A  transfer  of  ownership  or  title ;  a  legal  conveyance  of 
property  to  another.  See  alienate,  v.  t..  1. 

In  English  law,  the  gift  of  a  chattel,  unless  it  be  by  deed,  must 
he  accompanied  by  delivery  of  possession,  and  “  livery  of  seisin  ” 
was  essential  to  pass  a  freehold  estate  in  land.  .  .  .  As  a  general 
rule,  however,  in  English,  and  it  seems  also  in  modern  French 
law,  the  alienation  of  specific  property  i.-.  effected  us  soon  as  the 
alienation  contract  is  completed.  T.  E.  Holland. 

b  A  withdrawing,  diverting,  or  estrangement,  as  of  the  af¬ 
fections. 

The  alienation  of  his  heart  from  the  king  Bacon. 
2.  State  or  quality  of  being  alienated;  specif.,  mental 
alienation  ;  derangement  of  the  mental  faculties;  insanity 
(which  see);  as,  alienation  of  mind. 

Syn.  — See  insanity. 

aVien-a'tor  (al'y?n-a'ter),  n.  One  who  alienates, 
al  ien  ee'  (al'y2n-e'),  «.  Law.  One  to  whom  the  title  of 
property  is  transferred  ;  —  opposed  to  alienor. 
al'ien  ism  (al'yen-Tz’m),  n.  1.  Status  of  an  alien  ;  alienage. 

2.  The  study  or  treatment  of  diseases  of  the  mind. 

3.  Rhet.  A  foreignism. 

al'ien  ist,  n.  [F.  alien  isle.]  One  who  treats,  or  makes  a 
specialty  of,  diseases  of  the  mind. 

al'ien-or  (al'yen-er ;  -6r'),  n.  [OF.  alieneur.]  One  who 
alienates  or  transfers  property  ;  —  opposed  to  alienee. 


n.  [Gr.  aA-y^at?  sense  of  pain 
4-  ■‘meter.]  An  algometer. 
al  ges-the'sis.  Var.  of  alg.es- 
thesis. 

Al'gic  Cfil'jTk),  a.  Designating 
or  pertaining  to  researches 
among  Algonquian  tribes  made 
by  II.  R.  Schoolcraft  ;  —  so  used 
by  Schoolcraft. 

argid-ness  (ftl'jTd-nSs),  n.  Al¬ 
gidity.  Ohs. 

Al-gie'ba  (ftl-je'bd).  [Ar.  al 
kin  to,  the  tent.]  See  star. 
algif,  algife.  ronj.  (See  all, 

oar.,  ik.]  Although.  Obs. 
aTgl-nu-re'sis  ( fil'jT-nfi-re'sYs), 
n.  [NL.  ;  irreg.  fr.  Gr.  aAyo? 
pain  -f-  uresis. ]  Med  Painful 
urination. 

al'glst  (M'jYst),  n.  [a/ya 
An  algologist.  Rare. 
al-giv'o-rous  (ai-jiv'fi-n/B),  a. 
[a/ya  ■+■  -vorous.  J  Zo’nl.  Feed¬ 
ing  on  alga*. 

II  ai,go-don'(al/gi*i-thon/';  146),  n. 
{Sp.  ]  Cotton  or  the  cotton 
rdant ;  hence,  any  of  various  re¬ 
lated  plants  or  tlieir  products, 
al-god'o-nite  (ftl-gOa'o-nlt),  n. 
{From  the  Alyodones  mine, 
Chile.]  Min.  A  copper  arsenide. 


Cu(; As,  allied  to  domeykite.  Sp. 

gr.,  7.62. 

Al-gon'kin.  Var.  of  Aloon- 

aFgo-pho'bi-a  (ftl'go-fo'hY-<i). 
n.  [NL.  ;  Gr.  aAyos  pain  + 
-I'hohifi.]  Morbid  fear  of  pain, 
al'gor  (al'gOr),  n.  [L.,  cold,  n.] 
Med.  A  sensation  of  coldness  or 
chilliness  occurring  in  the  early 
stages  of  a  fever. 

Al  go-rab'  (ttl'gft-rab'),  n.  (  Ar. 
at  yurab  the  raven.]  See  star. 
Al  go-res'  (ftPgo-n'z'), ».  =■  Al¬ 
go  rail  See  star. 
algorism  stoneB.  Counters.  Ohs 
al-go'8i8.  n.  [NL.  ;  a  Iff  a  -f 
-osis.]  Med.  A  diseased  state  due 
to  certain  plants,  as  algae. 
al'gOUB  (ftl'g/7s),  a.  [L.  alf/O- 
sus ,  fr .alya  seaweed.]  Pertain* 
ing  to,  of  the  nature  of,  or  full 
of,  algae,  or  seaweeds, 
al'gram,  al'grim.  +  algorism. 
al'gra-phy  (fil'grd-fY),  n.  Short 
for  ALU  Ml  NOOK  A  PHY.  —  al- 

graph'ic  (ftl-grflf'Ik),  a. 
aTgum,  n.  [Heb.  alyvin.]  — 
ALMUG.  [OKRNON.I 

Al'gy  (ttl'jY),  n.  Short  for  Al-| 
Alha.  f  Allah. 


||  aPha-ce'naCii'lii-thn'nii ;  138), 

n.  [Sp.]  In  Spanish  architec¬ 
ture.  a  recess  ;  esp..  a  decorative 
niche  used  as  a  cupboard;  hence, 
a  cupboard  decorated  in  Spanish 
or  Moorish  style, 
alhaill.  +  all-whole. 

||  Al-ham'ra  ( M-ham'rd).  Var. 
of  Alhambra. 

al-han'dal,  n.  [Ar.  al-hanzal.] 
Colocynth.  Obs. 

Al-hen'a  (ftl-hen'd),  w.  [Ar.  al- 
fiena'A  See  star. 
al-hen'na  (-a),  n.  See  henna. 
al'hi-dad.  -da'da.  -dade.  -da'tha. 

•]•  ALIDAD. 

I  4  l’huile' (A  lwel').  IF.]  In 
(olive)  oil  ;  with  olive  oil. 
aliafar.  +  aliofak. 

A-li'ah  (ri-lT'd  ;  fil'l-d).  Bib. 
A-li'an  (-<7n).  Bib. 
aliance.  alliance. 
aliant.  aliaunt.  ^  alien. 

I]  a'li-a  ten-tan'da  vi'a  eat. 
[L.]  Another  way  or  method 
must  be  tried, 
aliaunte.  F  alien. 

||  a  li-ban'ban  (ii  IP-bnn'ban), 
n.  I'J'ag.]  Any  of  several  cm s- 
alpiniaceous  trees  of  the  genus 
Bauhinia,  esp.  B.  tomentosa , 


whose  leaves  yield  a  vinegarlike 

acid.  Rhil.  /. 

a-li'ca(a-le'ka),  iTiterj.  [Tag.] 
Come  here.  Phil.  /. 

APce’s  fern.  The  climbing  fern, 
aliche.  F  alike. 
al'i-chel  (ftl'l-shrl),  n.  [Cf.  Ar. 
a!  the  -f  i</hdl  approach.]  As¬ 
tro/.  The  position  of  a  planet 
with  reference  to  an  angle. 

||  a-li'ci  (ii-le'che),  n  pi  ;  sing. 
ALICE  (-cha).  [It.]  Anchovies, 
or  a  similar  small  fish,  preserved 
in  oil  after  the  Italian  fashion. 
A-li'ci-a  (d-lYsh'Y-d ),  n  =  Al¬ 
ike,  the  proper  name. 

Al'ick.  n.  Dim.  of  Alexander. 
alicompayne.  +  elecampane. 
al  ic-ti'sal  (ftl  Yk-tl'z/1.1),  n. 
[Ar.  a/-ittieal.\  Astrol.  The 
conjunction  ot  two  planets, 
when  one  overtakes  the  other. 

||  a-lic'u-la  ((i-l'.k'fl-ld),  n. ;  pi. 
-l .n  (-le).  [L.,  dim.  of  ala 

wing.]  Row.  Antiq.  A  short 
cloak,  as  a  child's  coat. 

A  li-cu-luf'.  Var.  of  Alakaluf. 
Al'ides  ( al'Ydz  ;  -Idz),  n.  pi. 
The  descendants  of  the  caliph 
Ali  (d.  661). 
alie.  +  ally,  elie. 


a'lie  (a'li),  n.  [Cf.  Icel.  ala 

to  nourish,  rear.]  A  favorite  ;  a 
pet.  Dial.  Eng.  [Sp.l 

al'ien-a-bl.  Alienable.  Rd'.\ 
j1  a'li-e'na  in-sa'ni-a  fru'i.  [L.] 
To  profit  by  another’s  madness, 
alienation  office.  Law.  An 
office  in  London  where  fees  had 
to  he  paid  upon  the  writs  used 
in  fine  ami  recovery. 

Ii  a  li-c-na'tua  a  se.  [L.,  alien¬ 
ated  from  himself.]  Mentally 
alienated  ;  insane.  “  \Yc  take  a 
purer  self-satisfaction  when  we 
think  of  our  ability  to  argue  and 
d  ’scrim  inate,  of  our  moral  sensi¬ 
bility  and  conscience,  of  our  in¬ 
domitable  will,  than  when  we 
survey  any  of  our  other  posses¬ 
sions.  Only  when  these  are  al¬ 
tered  is  a  man  said  to  he  alie¬ 
natus  o  s' IV w.  James. 
aliene.  Var.  of  alien. 
al'ien-er ,  w.  \n  alienor. 

a  li-e'ni  ap'pe-tena;  su'i  pro- 
fu'suB.  [ L. ]  Eager  tor  another’s 
property  ;  lavish  of  his  own. 

.Sallust  (  Catiline ,  V.). 
al  ien-ig'e-nate  (al  y^n-Yi'C- 
nttt),  a.  [L .  alicKiyenus.]  Alien 
by  birth.  Rare. 


|j  aTi-e'ni  ge'ne-ria  (a  lY-e'nt 

l  n'er-Ys).  [I*.]  Of  a  different 
kind  Cf.  ej us dem  generis. 

||  a  li-e'ni  ju  ris.  [L..  of  an¬ 
other’s  law.]  Law.  Subject  to 
the  law  of  another ;  not  sui 
juris.  See  sui  juris. 

I  a  li-e'ni  tem'po-ria  flo'res 

(fio'rez).  [L.J  Flowers  of  an¬ 
other  (past)  time.  [-IZK.I 

al'ien-ize  <  al'y£n-Tz).  v.  t.  See| 
aUien-ahip.  n.  See -ship. 
alient.  +  alien. 

al'i-et.  n.  [LL.  alietus,  Gr. 
aAiaeros  sea  eagle,  osprey.]  A 
bird  of  prey  ;  tier.,  a  sparrow 
hawk  or  merlin.  Obs.  O.rf.  E.  D. 
al  i-eth'moid  (ilFY-fcth'inoid), 
a.  [1..  ala  wing  -|-  ethmoid.] 
Anat.  Pertaining  to  or  desig¬ 
nating  the  lateral  expansions  of 
the  ethmoid  hone  or  cartilage  of 
certain  birds,  —a.  The  alieth- 
moid  hone  or  cartilage, 
al  i-eth-moi'dal,  a.  Aliethmoid. 
a-li'e-ty  ( d-lT't-tY),  n.  [LL.  ali- 
etas.]  Otherness. 

II  a'lif  ( a'lYf ),  »/.  The  first  let¬ 
ter  of  the  Arabic  alphabet  (cor¬ 
responding  to  Eng.  A).  It  is 
the  initial  letter  of  Allah.  God; 


food  foot  •  out,  oil ;  chair  ;  go  ;  sing,  iqk  ;  ffeen,  thin ;  nature,  verdure  (250) ;  K  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  acli  (14-1) ;  boN  ;  .vet ;  zh  =  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to§§  in  Guid*. 

Full  explanations  of  Abbreviations,  Slffiis,  etc.,  Immediately  precede  the  Vocabulary. 
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ALKALI  WASTE 


all  form  (£l'T-f6rm  ;  a'll-),  a.  [L.  ala  wing  -f-  -form..'] 
Wing-shaped  ;  winglike. 

a  light'  (a-lit'),  v.  i.;  a-light'ed,  sometimes  a-lit'  (d-ITt') ; 
a-light'ing.  [ME.  alihten ,  fr.  AS.  alihtan  ;  a-  (see  A-,  2) 
-f-  Uhlan  ;  or  gelxhian ,  fr.  llhtan ,  to  alight,  orig.  to  render 
light,  to  remove  a  burden  from,  fr.  liht,  leoht ,  light.  See 
light,  v.  i.]  1.  To  spring  down,  get  down,  or  descend,  as 
from  a  horse’s  back  or  from  a  carriage  ;  to  dismount. 

2.  To  descend  and  settle,  lodge,  rest,  or  stop  ;  as,  a  flying 
bird  alights  on  a  tree  ;  snow  alights  on  a  roof. 

3.  To  come  or  chance  (upon).  Rare. 

a-lign',  a-line'  (d-lin'),  v.  t.  &  i. ;  a-ligned',  a-lined' 
(d-lind') ;  a-lign'ing,  a-lin'ing  (-lining).  [F.  aligner ;  a 
(L.  ad)  -j-  ligne  (L.  linea)  line.  See  line  ;  cf.  allineate.] 
To  adjust  or  form  to  a  line  ;  to  range  or  form  in  line  ;  to 
bring  into  line. 

a-lign'ment,  a-line'ment  (-ment),  n.  [F.  alignement.] 

1.  Act  of  aligning;  arrangement  in  a  line  or  lines  ;  state 
of  being  so  adjusted ;  a  formation  in  a  straight  line  ;  also, 
the  line  of  adjustment ;  esp.,  an  imaginary  line  to  regulate 
the  formation  of  troops  or  of  a  squadron. 

2.  Engin.  The  ground  plan,  as  of  a  railroad  or  fieldwork, 
in  distinction  from  the  grades  or  profile. 

3.  Archseol.  A  group  or  assemblage  of  menhirs,  or  mono¬ 
liths,  arranged  in  a  row  or  in  rows,  such  as  are  found  in 
parts  of  Europe  and  especially  in  Brittany. 

a  like'  (o-lik'),  a.  [AS.  onlic  or  gelic.  See  a-  ;  like.] 
Having  resemblance  or  similitude  ;  similar ;  without  dif¬ 
ference.  Now  used  only  predicat ively. 


The  darkness  and  the  light  are  both  alike  to  thee.  Ps. cxxxix.  12. 

No  two  things  are  entirely  alike ,  and  no  two  things  are  entirely 
different.  James  Ward. 

a  like',  adv.  [AS.  gelice  or  onlice.]  In  the  same  manner, 
form,  or  degree  ;  in  common ;  equally  ;  as,  we  are  all  alike 
concerned  in  religion. 

||  a'lim  (a'lem),  n.  [Ar.  ’ alim  learned.]  Among  the  Mo¬ 
hammedans,  one  learned  in  religious  matters ;  a  religious 
teacher,  such  as  muftis,  imams,  etc. 
al'i-ma  (Xl'T-md),  n.  [NL.,  for  halima,  fr.  Gr.  aAqxo?  per¬ 
taining  to  the  sea.]  Zodl. 

A  larval  stage  of  certain 
stomatopod  Crustacea, 
al'i-ment  (Sl'T-ment),  n. 

[L.  alimentum ,  fr.  alereto 
nourish  ;  akin  to  Goth. 
alan  to  grow,  Icel.  ala  to 
nourish:  cf.  F.  aliment.  ...  .  0 

See  old.]  1.  That  which  Ahma  of  S<lullla- 

nourishes  ;  food  ;  nutriment ;  anything  which  feeds  or  adds 
to  a  substance  in  natural  growth.  Hence  :  The  necessaries 
of  life  generally  ;  sustenance  ;  means  of  support. 

Aliments  of  their  sloth  and  weakness.  Bacon. 

2.  An  allowance  for  maintenance.  Scot. 

Syn.  — See  pabulum. 

al'i-ment,  v.  t.  ;  -ment'ed  ;  -mending.  To  give  aliment  to. 

They  would  have  alimented  the  honest  man  decently  among 
them.  Scott. 

al'i-men'tal  (Sl'T-mgii'tal),  a.  Supplying  food  ;  having  the 
quality  of  nourishing  ;  furnishing  the  materials  for  natural 
growth  ;  as,  alimental  sap.  —  ari-men'tal-ly,  adv. 
al  l  men'ta-ry  (-td-rT),  a.  [L.  alimentarius .]  1.  Of,  of  the 
nature  of,  or  pertaining  to,  aliment  or  the  function  of 
nutrition;  nutritious;  alimental;  as,  aliment  ary  substances. 
2.  Supplying  sustenance;  as,  an  alimentary  endowment, 
alimentary  canal,  Anal.,  the  canal  or  tube  extending  from 
the  mouth  to  the  anus,  whose  function  is  the  digestion  and 
absorption  of  the  nourishment  for  the  whole  body.  In  man 
it  is  about  thirty  feet  long.  Its  chief  sections  are  the 
mouth,  pharynx,  esophagus,  stomach,  small  and  large  in¬ 
testines,  and  rectum.  See  digestive,  Illust. 
al  l-men  ta'tion  (-men-ta'shdn),  n.  [Cf.  F.  alimentation , 
LL.  alimentatio .]  Act  or  process  of  alimenting,  or  afford¬ 
ing  nutriment ;  nutrition ;  state  or  njode  of  being  nourished, 
al  i-men'tive  ness  (-ra&n'tiv-n5s  ;  -nis),  n.  The  instinct  or 
faculty  of  appetite  for  food.  Chiefly  in  phrenology. 
al'i-mo-ny  (al'T-mo-ni),  n.  [L.*  alimonia,  alimonium , 
nourishment,  sustenance,  fr.  alere  to  nourish.]  1.  Main¬ 
tenance  ;  means  of  living  ;  aliment. 

2.  Law.  An  allowance  made  to  a  woman  for  her  support 
out  of  the  estate  or  income  of  her  husband,  or  of  him  who 
was  her  husband,  upon  her  legal  separation  or  divorce  from 
him,  or  during  a  suit  for  the  same.  Alimony  granted  pend¬ 
ing  a  suit,  called  alimony  pendent©  lite,  is  made  to  include  a 
reasonable  allowance  for  prosecution  of  the  suit  as  well 


and  is  hence  often  used  as  a 
monogram  at  the  head  of  letters, 
prescriptions,  etc.  Cf.  alkph. 
a-life',  adv.  ICf.  alive. 1  On 
my  life  ;  dearly.  Obs. 
a-life',  adv.  Alive.  Obs. 
a-lif'er-ous  (d-llf'Sr-«s).  a.  [L. 
ala  wing  +  -ferous.)  Winged  ; 
aligerous.  Rave. 

Al'i-gant.  +  Alicant. 
a-lig'er-ous  (a-llj'gr-us),  a.  [L. 
a  tiger ;  ala  wing  4-  gerere  to 
carry.  1  Winged.  Rare. 
a-light',  a.  tf  adv.  [a-on-f  light , 
or  orig.  p.  p.  of  ME.  alihten ,  to 
light,  AS.  alihtan  or  onWitan .] 
Lighted  ;  lighted  up  ;  in  a  flame, 
a-light',  v.  t.  [AS.  gelihtan.] 
To  Tighten  or  alleviate.  Obs. 
a-light',  v.  t.  [AS  alihtan  1 
To  Tight  up;  kindle.  Obs. 
a-light',  p.  a.  [An  old  p.  p.  of 
alight.)  Dismounted.  Obs. 
a-lign'er.  a-lin'er  (d-lln'5r),  n. 
A  contrivance,  usually  a  tele¬ 
scope,  for  angle-measuring  in¬ 
struments  used  in  surveying,  to 
eight  the  instrument, 
al'i-greek',  n.  tit  alia  greca  in 
the  Greek  manner.  1  Arch.  A 
Greek  fret.  See  fret.  Rare. 
alihte.  Obs.  pret.  of  alight. 
fla-li'i  (a-le'e),  n.  I  Hawaiian.) 
Royalty  ;  a  member  of  the  royal 
family.  Hawaii. 
a-like'ness,  n.  See  -ness. 
a-like  'wise  .adv.  See -wise. 

||  a-li'la  (ii-le'lfi),  n.  [Tag.]  A 
servant.  Phil.  /. 

Al'i-ma  (ftl'Y-md).  Bib. 
alimbeck.  F  alembic. 
al  i-men'ta-ri-ness.  n.  See -ness. 
al  i-men'ta-tive  (ttl'Y-mPn'ta- 
tYv),  a.  Pertaining  to  the  sup¬ 
ply  of  nutriment.  Rare.  —  al'i- 
men'ta-tive-ness,  n.  Rare. 


al'i-ment-er,  n.  One  that  gives 

aliment. 

al  i-men'tic.  a.  Alimentary. 
al/i-men'tiv-ne8B.  Alimentive- 
ness.  Ref.  Sp. 

al  i-men'to-ther'a-py.  n.  [ali¬ 
ment  +  t  her  apt/.)  T  reatinent  of 
disease  by  dietetic  methods. 

I|  k  l’im  mor  ta  li  t£'  (a  le'mfir  - 
ta  le'ta').  [F.lTo  immortality; 
—motto  of  tne  French  Academy, 
al'i-mon,  n.  ICf.  Gr.  akipov, 
name  of  a  plant,  fr.  aAtjU.0?  of 
the  sea  ;  confused  with  Gr.  dAi- 
juo?  banishing  hunger.  O.rf.  E. 
/>.]  A  chenopodiaceous  plant 
( Atriplex  halirnus),  fabled  to 
banish  hunger.  Obs. 
al  i-mo'ni-ous,  a.  [From  ali¬ 
mony.]  Affording  food  ;  nour¬ 
ishing.  Rare. 

||  k  l’im'pro'viste'  (&  lSx'pro'- 
vest').  IF.]  On  a  sudden  ;  un¬ 
expectedly  ;  unawares, 
a-line'.  adv.  In  a  (straight) 
line.  Obs.  [tion.| 

a-lin/e-a'tion.  Var.  of  allinea-| 

||  a'lin-ta'ta-o  (a'len-tii'tii-o),  n. 
j  [Tag.]  The  ebenaceous  tree 
Dio<pyro*  pHosanthera,  or  its 
hard,  dark  wood.  Phil.  /. 

||  k  l’ln'fcen'tion'  (A  l&x'taN'- 
syd.N').  [F.]  For  the  use  or  bene¬ 
fit  ;  on  behalf. 

al-io'far,  n.  ISp.  aljdfar ,  fr.  Ar. 
alr/nuhar.)  Seed  pearl.  Obs. 
Al'i-Oth  (Al'Y-Sth),  n.  [Ar.  al- 
ydf  the  tail  of  a  fat  sheep.]  .4s- 
tron.  The  second-magnitude 
star  Epsilon  (e)  Ursae  Majoris. 
See  Ursa  Major,  Illust 
lla-li'pai  (ii-le'pT).  n.  [Tag.] 
The  sapindaceous  tree  Nep he¬ 
lium  glabrnm.  Phil.  /. 

||  a  li-pa'ta  (fi'lf-pa'tii),  n.  [Vi- 


as  for  support ;  alimony  granted  after  the  termination  of 
a  suit,  esp.  for  the  joiut  lives  of  the  two  upon  an  absolute 
divorce  (see  divorce),  is  called  permanent  alimony.  Ali¬ 
mony  is  not  a  debt  wnich  the  wife  can  assign  or  antici¬ 
pate,  or  which  can  be  levied  upon  or  reached  in  execution 
for  a  debt  prior  to  the  divorce.  Nor  is  it  a  debt  which 
can  be  proved  in  bankruptcy  by  the  husband. 
aH-na'sal  (Si'Y-na'zdl),  a.  [L.  ala  wing  -\-nasal.]  Anht. 
Pertaining  to  the  lateral  portions  of  the  nose, 
a-line'  (d-lin'),  v.  t.  &  i.  [See  align.]  To  place  in  a  line  ; 
to  bring  or  fall  into  line.  =  align.  —  a-lin'er  (-er),  n. 
a-line'ment  (-ment),  n.  All  aligning,  etc.  =  alignment. 

The  Eng.  form  alinement  is  preferable  to  alignment,  a  bad  spell¬ 
ing  of  the  Fr[ench].  Oxf.  E.  D. 

al'i-nit  (Sl'i-nit)  I  n.  [Perh.  fr.  L.  alere  to  nourish  -|-  E. 
al'i-nite  (-nit)  J  ni/rogen.]  Agric.  A  nearly  pure  cul¬ 
ture  of  one  of  the  nitrogen-fixing  bacteria  ( Bacillus  ellen- 
bachiensis)  prepared  and  sold  as  a  fertilizer  for  cereals, 
al  i-phat'ic  (Sl'T-fSt'lk),  a.  [Gr.  aAet 0ap,  aAeit/zaros,  oil, 
fat.]  Org.  Chem.  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  derived  from,  fat ; 
fatty  ;  —  applied  to  compounds  having  an  open-chain  struc¬ 
ture.  The  aliphatic  compounds  thus  include  not  only  the 
fatty  acids  and  other  derivatives  of  the  paraffin  hydrocar¬ 
bons,  but  also  unsaturated  compouuds,  as  the  ethylene 
and  acetylene  series. 

al'i-quant  (51'T-kwdnt),  a.  [L.  aliquantus  some,  moderate  ; 
alius  other  -|-  quantus  how  great :  cf .  F.  aliquante.]  Math. 
Designating  a  part  of  a  number  or  quantity  that  does  not 
divide  the  number  or  quantity  without  leaving  a  remain¬ 
der  ;  thus,  5  is  an  aliquant  part  of  16.  Opposed  to  aliquot. 
al'i-quot  (-kwdt),  a.  [L.  aliquot  some,  several  ;  alius  other 
-\- quot  how  many:  cf.  .F.  aliquote .]  Math.  Designat¬ 
ing  a  part  of  a  number  or  quantity  which  will  divide  the 
number  or  quantity  without  a  remainder ;  submultiple  ; 
thus,  5  is  an  aliquot  part  of  15.  Opposed  to  aliquant. 
A-lis'ma  (d-liz'md),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  ahurpa  the  water 
plantain.]  Bot.  A  small  genus  of  aquatic  or  semiaquatic 
herbs,  type  of  the  family  Alismaceie,  with  long-petioled, 
elliptical,  often  floating  leaves,  and  umbellate-paniculate 
white  flowers.  A .  plantago  is  tliecommou  water  plantain. 
Also  [/.  c.],  a  plant  of  this  genus. 

Al  is-ma'ce-ae  (SFTz-ma'se-e),  n.  pi.  [NL.]  Bot.  A  fam¬ 
ily  of  chiefly  aquatic  or  marsh  plants  (order  Naiadales), 
the  water-plantain  family,  having  regular  perfect  monoe¬ 
cious  or  dioecious  flowers.  There  are  about  13  genera  and 
70  species,  of  wide  distribution  in  temperate  regions,  the 
principal  genera  being  Alisma  and  Sagiitaria.  —  al  is- 
ma'ceous  (-shfts),  a.  _ 

al  i-sphe'noid  (51'T-sfe'noid)  \  a.  [L.  ala  wing  -f-  sphe- 
ari-sphe-noi'dal  (-sfe-noi'ddl)  j  noid,  -noidal.]  Anal.  Per¬ 
taining  to  or  designating  the  wings  of  the  sphenoid,  or  the 
pair  of  bones  which,  becoming  fused  with  other  cranial 
bones,  form  in  adult  man  the  greater  wings  of  the  sphenoid. 
—  n.  An  alisphenoid  bone. 

al'i  trunk  (Sl'T-truqk),  n.  [L.  ala  wing-f-  truncus  trunk.] 
Zobl.  In  insects,  the  thorax,  or  the  last  two  thoracic  seg¬ 
ments,  which  bear  the  wings.  In  Hymenoptera  it  includes 
also  the  first  abdominal  segment,  which  is  united  with  the 
thoracic  segments. 

a  live'  (d-llv'),  a.  [ME.  on  live ,  AS.  on  life  in  life;  life 
being  dat.  of  lif  life.  See  life  ;  cf.  live,  a.]  1.  Hav¬ 

ing  life,  in  opposition  to  dead  ;  living  ;  being  in  a  state  in 
which  the  organs  perform  their  functions  ;  as,  an  animal 
or  a  plant  which  is  alive. 

2.  In  a  state  of  action ;  in  force  or  operation  ;  unextin¬ 
guished  ;  unexpired  ;  existent ;  as,  to  keep  the  fire  alive  ; 
to  keep  the  affections  alive ;  specif.,  in  games,  being  in 
play  ;  not  dead,  as  a  jack  in  bowls. 

3.  Exhibiting  the  activity  and  motion  of  many  living 
beings  ;  swarming  ;  thronged. 

The  Boyne,  for  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  was  alive  with  muskets 
and  green  boughs.  Macaulay. 

4.  Sprightly  ;  lively ;  brisk.  Richardson. 

5.  Having  susceptibility  ;  easily  impressed  ;  having  lively 
feelings,  as  opposed  to  apathy;  sensitive. 

Tremblingly  alive  to  nature’s  laws.  Falconer. 

6.  Of  all  living  (by  way  of  emphasis). 

Northumberland  was  the  proudest  man  alive.  Clarendon. 
Used  colloquially  as  an  intensive  ;  as,  man  alive  ! 

Alive  always  follows  the  noun  which  it  qualifies, 
a-liz'a-rate  (d-lTz'd-rat),  n.  [ alizarin  +  -ate.']  Chem.  A 
salt  formed  by  alizarin  with  a  base. 

al'i-za'ri  (51'T-za'rT),  n.  [Prob.  fr.  Ar.  ’ a?arah  juice  ex¬ 
tracted  from  a  plant,  fr.  'a$ara  to  press :  cf.  F.  &  Sp.  ali- 
zari.]  Com.  The  madder  of  the  Levant. 


a-llz'a-rln  (d-llz'd-rln),  n.  Also  a-Ilz'a-rlne.  [F.  al Uarine, 
fr.  alizari.]  1.  Chem.  A  dyestuff,  C14HG02(0H)2,  formerly 
prepared  from  madder,  and  now  produced  artificially  from 
anthracene,  and  forming  when  pure  a  reddish  yellow  pow¬ 
der  or  orange-red  crystals.  It  produces  the  Turkey  reds, 
shades  of  orange,  violet,  etc.,  with  different  mordants. 
Chemically,  it  is  a  dihydroxy  derivative  of  anthraquinone. 
2-  a  Either  of  the  closely  related  dyestuffs  anthrapur- 
purin  and  flavopurpurin,  a  mixture  of  which  with  a  little 
true  alizarin  is  called  yellow-shade  alizarin,  the  true  aliz¬ 
arin  being  known  as  blue-shade  alizarin,  b  Any  of  a 
large  group  of  dyes  derived,  like  alizarin  proper,  from  an¬ 
thracene,  and  producing  various  hues.  They  are  called 
also  alizarin  colors  or  alizarin  dyes, 
alizarin  yellow  Any  of  several  artificial  yellow  dye¬ 
stuffs  related  to  alizarin  in  their  mode  of  application,  and 
distinguished  by  different  letters.  Alizarin  yellow  C  is 
gallaeetophenone. 

al'ka-hest  (51'kd-liest),  n.  [LL.  alchahest  or  F.  a.lcahest ; 
the  word  was  perhaps  arbitrarily  formed  by  Paracelsus.] 
The  fabled  “universal  solvent”  of  the  .alchemists ;  a 
menstruum  capable  of  dissolving  all  bodies.  —  al  ka  hes'- 
tic  (  hgs'ttk),  al  ka-hes'ti  cal,  a. 
aPka-Ies'cent  (51'kd-lgs'ent),  a.  Tending  to  the  proper¬ 
ties  of  an  alkali ;  slightly  alkaline. —  al  ka  les'cence  (-ens), 
al  ka  les'cen-cy  (-en-sT),  n. 

al'ka-li  (51'kd-ll ;  -IT  ;  277),  n.  ;  pi.  -lies  or  -Lis  (-liz  ;  -ITz). 
[F.  alcali ,  ultimately  fr.  Ar.  al-qali  ashes  of  the  plant  salt¬ 
wort,  fr.  qalay  to  roast  in  a  pan,  fry.]  1.  The  soluble 
part  of  the  ash  of  certain  plants  ;  soda  ash. 

2.  Chem.  Any  substance  having  marked  basic  properties  ; 
specif.,  the  hydroxide  of  ammonium  or  of  any  of  the  alkali 
metals.  See  base.  Alkalies  are  characterized  by  their 

eculiar  taste,  their  action  on  test  papers  (red  litmus,  e.  g., 
eing  changed  to  blue),  and  their  power  of  forming  salts 
with  acids.  The  stronger  ones  are  caustic,  and  easily 
react  with  oils  and  fats  to  form  soaps.  In  a  wider  sense 
alkali  includes  lime,  magnesia,  sodium  carbonate,  etc. 

3.  Soluble  mineral  matter,  other  than  common  salt,  con¬ 
tained  in  soils  or  natural  waters.  Western  U.  S. 

4.  Bot.  The  saltwort  ( Salsola  kali). 

alkali  flat.  A  sterile  plain,  containing  an  excess  of  alkali, 
at  the  bottom  of  an  undrained  basin  in  an  arid  region ;  a 
playa.  Cf.  alkali  soil. 

alkali  grass,  a  A  common  melanthaceous  plant  ( Zyga - 
dent  i  s  ele  gaits)  of  the  western  United  States;  —  so  named 
from  its  grasslike  leaves.  See  Zygadenus.  b  =  salt  grass. 
alkali  metal.  Chem.  Any  metal  of  the  alkali  group, 
lithium,  sodium,  potassium,  rubidium,  and  caesium, 
al  ka  lim'e-ter  (fil'kd-lTm'e-ter),  n.  [ alkali  -f-  -meter.]  An 
instrument  to  ascertain  the  strength  of  alkalies,  or  the 
quantity  of  alkali  in  a  mixture, 
al  ka-lim'e-try  (-lim'e-trT),  n.  Chem.  The  art  or  process 
of  ascertaining  the  strength  of  alkalies,  or  the  quantity 
present  in  alkaline  mixtures.  — al  ka-li-met'ric  (-lT-mSt/- 
11k),  -met'ri-cal,  a.  —  al  ka  li-met'ri-cal-ly,  adv. 
al'ka-line  (51'kd-lin  ;  -lTn  ;  277),  a,  [Cf.  F.  alcalin.']  Of, 
pert,  to,  or  having  the  properties  of,  an  alkali  or  alkalies, 
alkaline  earths,  Chem.,  the  oxides  of  barium,  calcium,  and 
strontium  (the  metals  of  the  alkaline  earths).  Some  also 
include  magnesium  oxide.  All  are  in  their  properties  in¬ 
termediate  between  the  true  alkalies  and  the  earths  proper. 
See  earth,  n. .  9.  —  a.  metal.  =  alkali  metal.  —  a.  reaction, 
a  reaction  indicating  alkalinity,  as  by  the  action  on  lit¬ 
mus,  turmeric,  etc.  — a.  tide.  Physiol .,  increased  alkalinity 
of  the  urine,  observed  during  digestion,  due  to  the  secre¬ 
tion  of  acid  gastric  juice. 

al  ka-lin'i-ty  (-lm'T-tT),  n.  The  quality  which  constitutes 
an  alkali ;  alkaline  property. 

alkali  soil-  Any  one  of  various  soils  found  in  arid  and 
semiarid  regions,  containing  an  unusual  amount  of  soluble 
mineral  salts  which  effloresce  in  the  form  of  a  powder 
or  crust  (usually  white)  in  dry  weather  following  rains 
or  irrigation.  The  basis  of  these  salts  is  mainly  soda  with 
a  smaller  amount  of  potash,  and  usually  a  little  lime  and 
magnesia.  Two  main  classes  of  alkali  are  commonly  dis¬ 
tinguished  :  black  alkali,  which  may  be  any  alkaline  car¬ 
bonate,  but  which  practically  consists  of  sodium  carbonate 
(sal  soda),  which  is  highly  corrosive  and  destructive  to 
vegetation  ;  and  white  alkali,  characterized  by  the  presence 
of  sodium  sulphate  (Glauber’s  salt),  which  is  less  injurious 
to  vegetation.  Black  alkali  is  so  called  because  water  con¬ 
taining  it  dissolves  humus,  forming  a  dark-colored  solution 
which,  when  it  collects  in  puddles  and  evaporates,  pro¬ 
duces  characteristic  black  spots, 
alkali  waste.  Waste  material  from  the  manufacture  of 
alkali ;  specif.,  soda  waste.  See  Leblanc  process. 


sayan.  1  The  tree  blmd-your- 

eves.  Phil.  I. 

al'i-ped  (51'T-pfd),  n.  [L.  nli- 
pes;  old  wing  -f-  pes  foot.]  Wing- 
footed.  as  the  hat.  —  al'  i-ped,  n. 

||  a-li'pin  (a-le'pen),  n.  [Tag-] 
A  slave.  Phil.  /. 
al'ip-te'ri-on  (aFYp-te'rY-^n ), 
n.;  pi.  -RiA  (-a).  [Gr.  aAeiTrri)- 
piOV.)  =  EL.EOTH  ESIUM 
a-lip'tic.  a.  [Gr.  aAetTrro?  a- 
nointed.  fr.  aAet^eu/  to  anoint.] 
Of  or  pertaining  to  anointing  or 
inunction  —  if.  An  ointment. 

I|  a'li-quan'do  bo'nus  dor'mi- 
tat  Ho-me'rus.  [L.]  Even  good 
Homer  sometimes  nods.  (Adapt¬ 
ed  from  Horace,*4  Ars  Poetica.” 
where  quandoque,  “  whenever,” 
is  used  instead  of  aliquando.) 

II  al'i-quid  (ftl'T-kwTd),  n.  [L.1 
Somewhat  ;  something:  —  used 
in  various  Latin  phrases 
alir.  +  all. 

||  k  1’irTan'daise'  (a  ler'laN'- 
daz'  ).  I  F.l  Cookery.  Lit.,  after 
the  Irish  fashion  ;  —  said  of  a 
dish  containing  potatoes  in  some 
form,  and  often  cabbage. in  mass 
or  as  a  chief  garnish. 

Alisaunder.  +  Alexander. 
Aliscamps.  Var.  of  Alyscamps. 
al'i-sep'tal.  n.  [L.  old  wing  -t- 
E.  septal.)  An  at.  Pertaining  to 
or  designating  lateral  expan¬ 
sions  of  the  nasal  septum, 
al'ish  (al'Tsh  ),  a.  Like  ale. 
aTi'sier'  (d'le'zya'),  n.  [F., 
hawthorn.]  The  black  haw. 
Louisiana. 

a-lis'mad  (d-lYz'mlld),  n.  Any 
nlismaceous  plant. 

Al  is-ma'les  (til  Is-ma'lez),  n. 
pi.  [NL..  fr.  Alisma.)  Bot.  Tn 
Lindley’s  classification,  an  alli¬ 


ance.  —  the  water  plantains,  etc. 

|  — a-lis'mal  (d-lTz'nv/l),  a. 
a-lis'moid  (a-lYz'moid),a.  [Alis- 
j  ma  +  -o/(7.]  Rot.  Resembling 
a  water  plantain. 

Al'i-son  (fil'I-s?7n),  n.  Fem. 
proper  name. 

al'i-Bon-ite,  /?.  [After  a  Mr.  R. 

;  E.  Alison. ]  Min.  A  dark  blue 
variety  of  cuproplumbite. 

1  a-lisp',  adv.  tt  a.  Lisping, 
a-lis'son.  Var.  of  alysson. 
a-list',  a.  tf  adv.  Naut.  Listed; 

I  inclining. 

|  ||  a'li8  vo'lat  pro'pri-is.  IL.] 

She  flies  with  her  own  wings;  — 
the  motto  of  Oregon, 
a-lit'.  /net.  tf  p.  p.  of  ALIGHT, 
j  Alighted. 

|l  A.  1*1  ta  lienne'  (ale  tal  yen'). 

!  [F.l  1.  In  the  Italian  fashion. 
2.  Cookery.  Generally,  made  of, 

I  or  garnished  with,  savory  maca- 
I  rorii,  or  a  similar  paste,  or  with 
1  ravioli ;  or  made  savory  with 
Parma  cheese.  The  phrases  de¬ 
rived  from  Italian  towns,  such 
i  ns  A  la  milanaise ,  A  la  for  ra¬ 
tine,  A  la  napolitaine.  etc.,  de- 
:  note  mere  subordinate  varia¬ 
tions  of  this  general  mode, 
j  alite,  n.  “  A  lite  ”  (little),  printed 
ns  one  word,  as  often  formerly 
I  done.  Obs. 
alite.  alight. 

||  al'i-ter,  adv.  IL.]  Otherwise, 
a-li'tion  (A-lish'/m),  n.  [L. 
alere  to  nourish.]  Alimenta¬ 
tion.  Obs.  Oxf.  E.  D. 

al  i-tur'gic  (M  Y-tOr'jTk),  al  i- 
tur'gi-cal  (-jY-kAl),  a.  [o- not 
-f  liturgical. J  Ecrf.  Designating 
days  when  tne  holy  sacrifice  is 
not  off  ered.  Shipley 

II  a'li-tur  vi'ti-um,  vi-vit'que 
te-gen'do  (ftl'T-t/Xr  vYsh'Y-/7m)- 


L.]  The  fault  is  nourished  and 
ives  by  being  concealed. 

Vergil  (  Georgies ,  III.,  454). 
||  a'li-ud.  n.  [L.]  Something 
else:  another  thing. 

||  a'li-ud  cor'de  pre'munt.  a'li- 
ud  o're  pro'munt.  [  L. ]  One 
thing  they  hide  in  the  heart, 
they  say  another  thing  with  the 
mouth. 

||  a  li-un'de  (a  lY-Hn'de),  adv. 
tf  a.  [L.l  From  another  source  ; 
from  elsewhere ;  as.  a  case 
proved  aliunde  ;  proof  aliunde. 
al  i-vin'cu-lar  (Hl'Y-vYij'k fi¬ 
lar).  a.  [See  ala  ;  vinculum. I 
Zonl.  Having  a  short  ligament 
with  its  longer  axis  transverse  to 
the  hinge  line  ;  —  said  of  certain 
bivalves. 

alizarin  black,  blue,  Bordeaux, 

etc.  See  dye. 

alizarin  brown.  =  anthracene 
brown.  See  dye. 
alizarin  oil.  =  sulphated  oil. 
alizarin  violet.  =  gallein.  See 
DYE. 

|l  al-ja'ma  (al-ha'mii  ;  180),  n. 
[Sp.,  fr.  Ar.  ul-jama'a  a  meeting 
of  people.]  A  Jewish  congrega¬ 
tion  or  community  in  medieval 
Spain:  hence,  a  Jewish  (some¬ 
times  Moorish)  quarter  or  settle¬ 
ment,  school,  or  synagogue. 

II  al  ja-ma'do  (al  hii-mii'tbo  ; 
14(5),  77. ;  />!.  -dos  (-thos).  [Sp.] 
An  inhabitant  of  an  uljama. 

U  al  Ja-ml'a(al  hii-me'a;  18fi),  n. 
[Sp.,  fr.  Ar.  al-ajannya,  fem. 
adj.,  Spanish,  fr.  al-aiam  bar¬ 
barian.]  The  vernacular  Span¬ 
ish  of  Jews  or  Moors  ;  also, 
Spanish  written  in  Hebrew  or 
Arabic  characters. 

||  al  Ja-mia'do  (-mya'tbo;  14(5), 
a.  [Sp.]  Of  or  pertaining  to 


aljamia.  —  n.  One  that  uses  al- 
jamia  ;  specif.,  a  writing  in  al¬ 
jamia.  ns  the  Jose. 

II  al-Ji'bar  (iil-he'var  ;  1,33),  n. 
fSp.  aljibe,  fr.  Ar.  al-jub  well.} 
A  cistern.  Sp.  Amer. 
al-jo'ba  (Hl-jd'bA),  n.  [Sp.  al - 
juba,  fr.  Ar.  a l-jubbah.)  =  jub- 
BAH. 

alk(6k).  auk. 
alk  (ftlk ),  n..  or  alk  gum.  Resin 
of  Chian  turpentine.  [gi.I 
al  ka-ken'gi.  Var.  of  alkkken-| 
al  kal-am'ide  (&1  kdl-ftm'Id  ; 
-Yd),  n.  [ alkali  -j-  amide.) 

Chem.  An  amide  in  which  am- 
moniacal  hydrogen  has  been  re¬ 
placed  by  one  or  more  basic 
atoms  or  radicals, 
alkali  albumin.  Physiol.  Chem - 
See  ALBUMINATE, 
alkali  blue.  See  dye. 
al-kal'ic,  a.  1.  Alkaline.  Rare. 
2.  See  PETROGRAPHY, 
al  ka-li-cal'cic  (fil  ka-lY-kal'- 

8Yk),  a.  See  PETROGRAPHY, 
al  ka-lif'er-ouB.  a.  See-FEROUS. 
al'ka-li-fy  (fil'kA-lY-fi).  v.  t.  4- 
-Fi ed  (-fid) ;  -fy  ing.  [ alkali  + 
-fy.)  To  convert  or  change  into 
an  alkali  ;  to  make  alkaline.  — 
al'ka-li-fi  a^ble.  a. 
al'ka-li-gen  (&l'ka-lY-j5n),  n. 
[alkali -f -gen.)  Nitrogen.  Obs. 
al  ka-lig'e-nous  (-lYj'f-n/Is),  a. 
j  See -ok nous. 
alkali  green.  See  dye. 
al  ka-li-mir'lic  (ftl  ka-lY-mflr'- 

!  1  Tk  ).  a.  See  PETROGRAPHY, 
al'ka-li-nize  (-niz),  v.  t.  To  al- 
|  kalize. 

al  ka-li'nous  (-ll'n/zs),  a.  Of 
alkaline  nature. 

al  ka-ll-nu'ri-a  (-lY-nfi'rY-d).  n. 
Med.  [NL.]  Alkaline  condition 
!  of  the  urine. 


ale,  senate,  care,  am,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofa;  eve,  event,  find,  recent,  maker;  Ice,  Ill;  old,  obey,  orb,  Sdd,  s8ft,  connect ;  use,  unite,  fim,  ixp,  circus,  menu; 

Foreign  Word,  f  Obsolete  Variant  of.  +  combined  with.  —  equals. 
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al'ka-Uze  (Xl'kd-liz),  v.  t.  ;  al'ka-uzed  (-lizd) ;  al'ka-liz'- 
ino  (-liz'Tng).  [Cf.  F.  alcaliser .]  To  reader  alkaline.  — 
al  ka  11  za'tion  (-lT-za'shwu  ;  -ll-za'sliwn),  n. 
al'ka  loid  (Sl'ka-loid),  n.  [Cf.  F.  alcaldide .]  Chem.  An 
organic  substance  having  alkaline,  or  basic,  properties ;  — 
now  usually  restricted  to  such  as  occur  naturally  in  plants 
and  animals.  Specif.,  a  vegetable  base,  as  distinguished 
from  leucomaine  and  ptomaine.  The  alkaloids  usually 
occur  combined  with  some  common  organic  acid,  as  tannic, 
malic,  or  citric.  All  contain  nitrogen,  carbon,  and  hydro- 
en,  some  being  amino  derivatives  of  aliphatic  hydrocar- 
ous;  and  others,  derivatives  of  pyridine,  quinoline,  pyr¬ 
rol,  etc.  Most  alkaloids  also  contain  oxygen,  and,  as  a 
rule,  are  solid  and  nonvolatile.  The  others,  as  nicotine, 
are  liquid  and  volatile.  The  alkaloids  as  a  class  have  a 
bitter  taste  and  in  many  cases  are  very  poisonous.  Some 
are  important  drugs,  as  morphine,  quinine,  cocaine,  etc. 

The  termination  -ia,  formerly  used  in  naming  the  al¬ 
kaloids,  has  yielded  to  -ine.  See  -ine. 
al'ka  loid  (51'kd-loid)  i  a.  [alkali  -f-  -oid.]  1.  Pert,  to, 
Al  ka  loi'dal  (-loi'd&l)  J  resembling,  or  containing,  alkali. 

2  Of  or  pert,  to  alkaloids  ;  of  the  nature  of  an  alkaloid, 
al'kane  (Sl'kan),  n.  [a/cohol  -f-  -cine.]  Chem.  Any  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  methane  series. 

al'ka-net  (51'kd-n6t),  n.  [Dim.  of  Sp.  alcana ,  in  which  al 
is  the  Ar.  article.  See  henna  ;  cf.  orchanet.]  1.  a  A  Euro¬ 
pean  boraginaceous  plant  ( Alkanna  tinctoria ),  or  its  root, 
b  Bugloss.  c  The  American  puccoon. 

2  Anchu8in  (which  see). 

Al-kan'na  (51-k2n'd),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Sp.  alcana ,  fr.  Ar.  al- 
hinna.  See  henna  ;  cf.  alkanet.]  Bot.  a  A  genus  of  bo¬ 
raginaceous  plants,  natives  of  South  Europe,  distinguished 
from  Anchusa  chiefly  by  the  absence  of  scales  on  the  corolla. 
A.  tinctoiia  is  the  alkanet.  b  [L  c.]  ==  henna. 
al-kap'ton  1  (51-k5p'ton),  n.  Physiol.  Chem.  A  reducing 
al-kap'tone  (  substance  present  in  the  urine  in  certain 
diseases,  causing  the  fluid,  on  standing,  to  assume  a  dark 
color  by  oxidation.  It  is  probably  identical  in  most  cases 
with  homogentisic  acid  or  with  uroleucic  acid, 
al-kar'sin  (Xl-kar'sTn)  In.  [a/cohol  arsenic  -j-  -in.] 
al  kar'sine  (-sTn  ;  -sen)  (  Chem.  Cacodyl  oxide, 
al  ke  ken'gi  (51'ke-ken'jT),  n.  [Cf.  F.  alkekenge,  Sp.  alque- 
quenje  ;  ult.  fr.  Ar.  al-kakanj  a  resin  from  Herat.]  A  so- 
lanaceous  herb  ( Physalis  alkekengi ) ;  also,  its  fruit,  which 
is  a  well-flavored  berry,  loosely  inclosed  in  a  leafy  calyx, 
al-ker'mes  (Xl-kfir'mez),  n.  [F.  alkermes,  Ar.  al-qirmiz 
kermes.  See  kermes.]  1.  The  kermes  insect,  formerly 
supposed  to  be  a  berry.  Obs. 

2.  Old  Pharm.  A  compound  cordial,  in  the  form  of  a  con¬ 
fection  or  juice,  deriving  its  name  from  the  kermes  insect, 
its  principal  ingredient. 

al'kide  (Xl'kid  ;  -kid  ;  184),  n.  Also  -id.  [a/A*yl  -f  -ide.] 
Chem.  A  binary  compound  of  an  alkyl,  especially  with  a 
metal ;  as,  the  alkides  of  zinc  (zinc  methyl,  zinc  ethyl,  etc.), 
al'kyl  (51'kTl),  n.  [a/cohol -j~ ->//.]  Chem.  Any  radical  of 
the  methane  series,  such  as  methyl,  ethyl,  propyl,  etc. 
Also  adjectively  ;  as,  alkyl  salts;  alkyl  sulphide, 
al  kyl  am'ine  (SPkTl-Sm'tn;  -«-meu';  184),  n.  Org.  Chem. 
Any  amine  formed  by  the  replacement  of  hydrogen  in  am¬ 
monia  by  an  alkyl,  as  methylamine,  ethyl  am  ine,  etc. 
al'kyl-ene  (Sl'kl-len),  n.  [ alkyl  -f-  -ene.]  Org.  Chem.  Any 
member  of  the  ethylene  series ;  an  olefine, 
al  kyl'ic  (al-kTl'Tk  j,  a.  Qf  or  pertaining  to  an  alkyl. 
aPkyl-ize  (Sl'kT-liz),  v.  t.  Chem.  To  combine  with  alkyl  ; 

to  introduce  one  or  more  alkyl  groups  into  by  substitution, 
all  (61),  a.  [ME.  al,  pi.  alle,  AS.  eal,  pi.  ealle,  Northum¬ 
brian  alle,  akin  to  D.  &  OHG.  al,  G.  all ,  Icel.  allr ,  Dan. 
al,  Sw.  all ,  Goth,  alls  ;  and  perh.  to  Ir.  and  Gael,  uile ,  W. 
oil.]  1.  The  whole  quantity,  extent,  duration,  amount, 
quality,  or  degree  of  ;  the  whole  ;  the  whole  number  of, 
taken  either  collectively  or  distributively  ;  any  whatever  ; 
every  ;  as,  all  the  wheat ;  all  the  year  ;  all  the  strength  ; 
<ill  happiness  ;  all  abundance  ;  beyond  all  doubt ;  you  will 
see  us  all  (or  all  of  us).  In  logic  the  use  of  all  generically 
and  distributively  is  discriminated  from  its  use  collec¬ 
tively,  or  as  expressing  an  aggregate.  In  the  first  sense, 
it  means  that  what  is  stated  is  true  of  every  individual  or 
case  considered  ;  as,  all  triangles  have  their  angles  equal 
to  the  sum  of  two  right  angles.  In  the  second  sense,  it 
means  that  what  is  stated  is  true  of  the  sum  of  the  indi¬ 
viduals  or  cases  considered  ;  as,  all  the  angles  of  a  triangle 
are  equal  to  two  right  angles. 

Prove  all  things  ;  hold  fast  that  which  is  good.  1  Thess.  v.  21. 

2.  Any.  Obs.  “  Without  all  remedy.”  Shak. 

If"  When  the  definite  article  “  the,”  or  a  possessive  or 
a  demonstrative  pronoun,  is  joined  to  the  noun  that  all 
qualifies,  all  precedes  the  article  or  the  pronoun  ;  as,  all 
the  cattle  ;  all  my  labor  ;  all  his  wealth  :  all  our  families  ; 
all  your  citizens  ;  all  their  property  ;  all  other  joys. 

This  word,  not  only  in  popular  language,  but  in  the 
Scriptures,  often  signifies,  indefinitely,  a  large  portion  or 
number,  or  a  great  part.  Thus,  all  tne  cattle  in  Egypt 
died,  all  Judea  and  all  the  region  round  about  Jordan,  all 
men  held  John  as  a  prophet,  are  to  be  understood  only  as 
including  a  large  part,  or  very  great  numbers. 

3.  Only  ;  alone  ;  nothing  but. 

I  was  born  to  speak  all  mirth  and  no  matter.  Shak. 
4  In  lawn  tennis  (which  see)  and  other  games,  denoting 
that  each  player  or  each  side  has  the  same  score  (indicated 
by  the  preceding  word) ;  as,  love  all,  two  all,  etc. 

(Igfp3  All  is  much  used  in  composition  to  enlarge  the 
meaning,  or  add  force  to  a  word.  In  some  instances  it  is 


completely  incorporated  into  words,  and  its  final  conso¬ 
nant  is  dropped,  as  in  a/mighty,  a/ready,  a/ways.  a/gate: 
but  in  most  instances  it  is  an  adverb  or  adjective  prefixed 
to  adjectives,  participles,  or  nouns,  but  usually  with  a 
hyphen,  as  «//-bountiful,  r///-glorious,  a//-important,  all- 
surrounding,  a//-praised,  «//-power,  a//-giver,  a//-rail,  etc. 
Anciently  many  words,  as  a/about,  a/agroimd,  etc.,  were 
compounded  with  all,  which  are  now  written  separately. 
Syn.  —  All,  every,  each  agree  in  inclusiveness,  but  diner 
in  stress.  All  collects,  every  divides,  each  distributes.  All 
refers  rather  to  the  aggregate  under  which  the  individuals 
are  subsumed  than  to  the  individuals  themselves;  as,  all 
men  are  mortal.  Every  refers  to  the  individuals,  but  never 
denotes  the  separate  individual ;  as,  every  man  must  die. 
Each  refers  to  the  separate  individual,  but  never  denotes 
this  or  that  one  in  particular;  as,  each  must  meet  death 
alone  (see  each).  All  followed  by  the  article  differs  from 
whole  in  that  all  suggests  rather  more  the  component 
elements  or  parts  involved  ;  as,  all  the  city,  the  whole  city, 
was  in  an  uproar.  See  whole,  sum. 

all  and  some,  all  and  each,  individually  and  collectively  ;  one 
and  all.  Obs.  “  Displeased  all  and  some.”  Fairfax.  —  a.  and 
sundry,  all  collectively,  and  each  separately.  —  a.  and  whole, 
entire  ;  entirely.  Obs.  —  a.  but.  a  Scarcely  ;  barely.  Obs. 
Shak.  b  Almost ;  nearly.  “  The  fine  arts  were  all  but  pro¬ 
scribed.”  Macaulay.  —  a.  comers,  all  who  come,  or  offer, 
or  choose,  to  take  part,  especially  in  a  contest  or  contro¬ 
versy.  44  To  prove  it  against  all  comers .”  Bn.  Slillingjiect. 

—  a.  fives,  and  a.  fours.  See  in  the  Vocabulary.  —  a.  hall. 
See  in  the  Vocabulary.  —  a.  hands,  an  entire  ship’s  com¬ 
pany  ;  Colloq.,  all  engaged  in  the  same  task,  game,  etc. 

—  a.  other,  all  (things  or  objects)  other  (than  those  men¬ 
tioned)  ;  everything  besides.  The  words  all  other  are  ju¬ 
dicially  construed  as  intended  to  include  only  all  such 
other  things  as  are  ejusdem  generis,  when  such  a  construc¬ 
tion  is  calculated  to  carry  out  the  intention  of  the  user. 
Cf.  ejusdem  generis.  —  a.  rail,  Com.,  entirely  by  rail;  — 
used  of  contracts  of  carriage  where  the  intention  of  the 
agreement  is  that  carriage  shall  be  by  rail  as  far  as  prac¬ 
ticable.  —  a.  said  and  done,  everything  to  the  purpose  com¬ 
pletely  discussed,  decided,  and  executed.  Colloq. 

When  all  is  said  and  done  .  .  .  Mr.  Browning  ana  his  great 
poetical  achievement  remain  behind  to  be  dealt  with.  A.  Birrell. 

—  to  be  all  sauares,  to  be  all  settled.  Colloq.  Dickens.  —  a. 
that,  every  tiling  of  that  kind  ;  all  that  sort. 

With  singing,  laughing,  ogling,  and  all  that.  Pope. 

The  rank  is  but  the  guinea’s  stamp, 

The  man ’s  the  gowd  [gold]  for  a'  that.  Burns. 

—  a.  the  whole,  the  whole  (emphatically).  Obs.  “  All  the 
whole  army.”  Shak  —  a.  told,  all  counted;  in  all;  altogether. 

—  a.  two,  all  of  two;  both.  Obs.  or  Dial.  Amer. —  at  all  points, 
in  every  particular ;  completely  ;  perfectly .  Shak.  —  for  all 
theworld.  a  Precisely  ;  exactly,  b  For  any  consideration. 

—  on  all  hands,  on  all  sides.  —  over  all.  a  Everywhere. 
Obs.  b  Her.  Placed  over  or  upon  other  bearings,  and  there¬ 
fore  hiding  them  in  part ;  —  said  of  a  charge. 

all  (61),  adv.  1.  Wholly;  completely  ;  altogether  ;  entirely  ; 
quite  ;  very  ;  as,  all  bedewed  ;  my  friend  is  all  for  amuse¬ 
ment.  44  And  cheeks  all  pale.”  Byron. 

In  the  ancient  phrases,  all  too  dear,  al l  too  much,  all 
so  long,  etc.,  this  word  retains  its  appropriate  sense  or  be¬ 
comes  intensive. 

2.  Even  ;  just.  (Often  merely  intensive.)  Obs.  or  Poet. 

All  as  his  straying  flock  he  fed.  Spenser. 

A  damsel  lay  deploring 

All  on  a  rock  reclined.  Gap. 

all  abroad,  a  Wide  of  the  mark  ;  at  fault. 

The  first  deals  successfully  with  nearly  the  whole  of  life,  while 
the  second  is  all  abroad  in  it.  M.  Arnold. 

b  At  a  loss;  nonplused.  —  a.  a  case,  a  matter  of  indiffer¬ 
ence.  Obs.  “  ’T  is  all  a  case  to  me.”  L' Estrange.  —  a. 
along,  a  All  through  the  course  or  length  of ;  during  the 
whole  time  ;  throughout.  “  I  have  all  along  declared  this 
to  be  a  neutral  paper.”  Addison,  b  Bookbinding.  So 
that  the  thread  goes  direct  from  one  extreme  to  the  other  ; 
as,  to  sew  a  section  all  along.  — a.,  hollow,  entirely,  com¬ 
pletely  ;  as,  to  beat  any  one  all  ho!  loir.  Colloq.  or  Vulgar.— 
a.  if,  even  if.  Obs.  —  a.  in,  exhausted  ;  spent ;  44  all  out.” 
Slang.  —  a.  in  the  wind,  a  Font.  With  the  head  to  the  wind 
and  all  the  sails  flapping  or  shivering,  b  In  a  flurry  ;  con¬ 
fused  and  uncertain  as  to  what  to  do.  Colloq.  —  a.  of  a  sud¬ 
den,  very  suddenly.  Colloq.  —  a.  one.  of  the  same  or  equal 
nature,  or  consequence ;  as,  he  says  that  it  is  all  one  what 
course  you  take.  Shak.—  a.  out.  a  Completely.  Obs.  or 
Amer.  b  Exhausted;  spent;  “all  in.”  Slang,  c  Greatly 
mistaken  ;  all  abroad.  Colloq.  —  a.  over,  a  Over  the  whole 
extent ;  thoroughly  ;  wholly ;  as,  she  is  her  mother  all 
over.  Colloq.  b  Wholly  over;  ended;  done  for. 

As  soon  as  you  once  come  up  with  a  man’s  limitations,  it  is  all 
over  with  him.  Emerson. 

—  a.  right,  satisfactory  or  satisfactorily ;  correct  or  cor¬ 
rectly  ; —  often  used  by  way  of  mere  assent.  Colloq.  —  a.. 
round,  over  the  whole  place  ;  in  every  direction.  —  a.  there. 
Erroneous  var.  of  alther,  gen.  pi.  of  all.  Obs.— a.  the 
same,  nevertheless.  “  There  they  [certain  phenomena]  re¬ 
main  rooted  all  the  same,  whether  we  recognize  them  or 
not.”  J.  C.  Shairp.  “  But  Rugby  is  a  very  nice  place  all 
the  same."  T.  Arnold.  —  a.  to.  or  al)- to.  In  such  phrases 
as  “  all  to  rent,”  “  all  to  break,”  “  aU-to  frozen,”  etc.,  which 
are  of  frequent  occurrence  in  our  old  authors,  the  all  and 
the  to  have  commonly  been  regarded  as  forming  a  com¬ 
pound  adverb,  equivalent  in  meaning  to  entirely ,  com¬ 
pletely,  altogether.  But  the  sense  of  entireness  lies  wholly 
m  the  word  all  (as  it  does  in  “  all  forlorn,”  and  similar  ex¬ 
pressions),  and  the  to  properly  belongs  to  the  following 
word,  being  a  kind  of  intensive  prefix  (orig.  meaning  asun¬ 
der  and  answering  to  the  LG.  ter-,  HG.  zer-).  It  is  fre¬ 
quently  to  be  met  with  in  old  books,  used  without  the  all. 
Thus  W ycliffe  says,  “  The  vail  of  the  temple  was  to  rent ;  ” 
and  of  Judas,  “  He  was  hanged  and  to-burst  the  middle  ;  ” 
i.  e.,  burst  in  two,  or  asunder.  See  to-.  — a.  up,  irretriev¬ 
ably  at  an  end ;  completely  done  for.  Colloq. 


all  (61),  conj.  [Orig.  all,  adv.,  wholly  :  used  with  though 
or  if,  which  when  not  expressed  before  the  subjunctive  left 
all  as  if  in  the  sense  although.']  Although  ;  albeit.  Obs. 

All  they  were  wondrous  loth.  Spenser. 

all,  n.  1.  The  whole  number,  quantity,  or  amount ;  the 
entire  thing  ;  everything  included  or  concerned  ;  the  ag¬ 
gregate  ;  the  whole  ;  totality  ;  hence,  specif.,  everything  or 
every  person  ;  as,  our  all  is  at  stake. 

Death,  as  the  Psalmist  saith,  is  certain  to  all.  Shak. 

All  that  thou  seest  is  mine.  Gen.  xxxi.  43. 
All  is  used  with  of,  like  a  partitive  ;  as,  all  of  a  thing,  all 
of  us  ;  and  as  antecedent  to  a  relative,  as  all  we  possess 
=  all  that  which  we  possess. 

2  Philos.  Whole;  totality;  esp.,  the  universe. 

after  all,  all  things  considered.  —  a.  in  all,  everything  ;  also 

(adverbially),  wholly ;  altogether. 

Thou  shalt  be  all  in  all ,  and  I  in  thee, 

Forever.  Milton. 

Trust  me  not  at  all,  or  all  in  all.  Tennyson. 

—  and  all,  and  the  rest ;  and  everything  else ;  and  everything 
connected.  “  Bring  our  crown  and  all."  Shak.  —  at  all. 
a  In  every  respect ;  wholly  ;  thoroughly.  Obs.  44  She  is  a 
shrew  at  a  1(1)."  Chaucer,  b  A  phrase  much  used  by  way  of 
enforcement  or  emphasis,  usually  in  negative  or  interroga¬ 
tive  sentences,  ana  signifying  in  any  wav  or  respect;  in 
the  least  degree  or  to  the  least  extent ;  in  the  least;  under  any 
circumstances  ;  as,  he  has  no  ambition  at  all ;  has  he  any 
property  at  all  f  “  Nothing  at  all."  Shak.  “  If  thy  father 
at  all  miss  me.”  1  Sam.  xx.  6.  —  for  all.  a  Notwithstand¬ 
ing.  b  For  all  contingencies;  finally  ;  as,  once  for  all. — 
If  all,  even  if.  Obs.  —  in  all,  altogether.  —  (when)  all  comes, 
or  goes,  to  all,  (when)  all  is  summed  up,  cleared  up  fully, 
or  explained.  Obs.  or  Archaic. 

II  al'la  bre've  (al'la  bra'va).  [It.,  according  to  the  breve.] 
Music,  a  Old  Church  Music.  With  one  breve,  or  four 
minims,  to  a  measure,  and  sung  faster  like  four  crotchets, 
b  Now,  simply,  in  quick  Tty  common  time  ;  —  indicated  in 
the  time  signature  by  XfZ. 

alTa-bu'ta  (51'd-bu'td),  n.  The  hard  seed  of  the  white 
goosefoot,  used  in  stamping  shagreen. 

Al'lah  (Sl'd  ;  Ar.  al-la'),  n.  [Ar.,  contr.  fr.  the  article  al 
the  -j-  ilah  God.]  The  Supreme  Being  ;  —  the  name  in  use 
among  the  Arabs  and  the  Mohammedans  generally. 
ATla-man'da  (51'd-mXu'da),  n.  [NL.,  after  J.  N.  S.  Alla- 
mand,  Swiss  scientist.]  Bot.  A  genus  of  tropical  Ameri¬ 
can  apocynaceous  trees  or  climbing  shrubs  having  verticil- 
late  leaves  and  large  funnel-shaped  yellow  or  purple  flowers. 
Also  [/.  c.],  a  plant  of  this  genus. 

AlTan-a-Dale'  (al'an-d-dal'),  n.  In  the  old  English  ballads 
a  youth  who  (with  the  aid  of  his  friend  Robin  Hood)  breaks 
up  the  wedding  of  his  sweetheart  to  a  wealthy  old  knight, 
and  is  married  to  her  on  the  spot  by  Little  John.  He  and 
his  wife  lived  as  members  of  Robin  Hood’s  band ;  and  he 
appears  in  Scott’s  44  Ivanlioe  ”  as  Robin  Hood’s  minstrel. 
alTan-ite  (Sl'Sn-it),  n.  [After  T.  Allan ,  who  distinguished 
it  as  a  species.]  Min.  A  brown  or  black  monoclinic  sili¬ 
cate  allied  to  epidote,  and  containing  cerium  and  other  rare 
metals.  H.,  5.5-6.  Sp.  gr.,  3.0-4.2.  —  al'la-nit'ic  (21' d- 
ntt'Tk),  a. 

al  lan-ti'a-sis  (Sl'an-tl'd-sTs),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  aAAas, 
aAAavros,  sausage  -j-  -fasts.]  Med.  Ptomaine  poisoning 
from  sausages. 

alTan-to'ic  (-to'Tk),  a.  [Cf.  F.  allanloique.]  Pert,  to,  or 
contained  in,  the  allantois ;  characterized  by  an  allantois, 
allantoic  acid.  Chem.  =  allantoin.  —  a.  bladder.  Anat.,  the 
urinary  bladder  of  the  higher  vertebrates,  which  is  de¬ 
rived  from  the  allantois.  —  a.  vesicle.  See  allantois. 
al-lan'toid  (a-lan'toid),  1  a.  [Gr.  aAAa^Toeifirjv  8au- 
al  lan  toi'dal  (SFan-toi'dal)  (  sage-shaped  ;  aAAas  sausage 
-}-  elfio?  form.]  1.  Sausage-shaped. 

2.  Anat.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  allantois. 

Al  lan  toi'de-a  (-de-a),  n.  pi.  [NL.]  Zool.  The  division 
of  Vertebrata  in  which  the  embryo  develops  a  complete 
allantois.  It  is  equiv.  to  Amniota,  since  its  members  also 
develop  an  amnion.  It  includes  reptiles,  birds,  and  mam¬ 
mals.  —  al  lan  toi'de  an  (-de -an),  allan-toi'di-an  (-dl- 
&n),  a.  Ac  n. 

al-lan'to-in  (3-lSn'to-Tn),  n.  Chem.  A  crystalline  oxidation 
product,  C4H,.03N4,  of  uric  acid.  It  is  found  in  the  allan¬ 
toic  liquid  of  cows,  in  beet  juice,  etc. 
al  lan'to  is  (-Ts),  n.  [NL.]  Anat.  An  organ  developed 
by  the  embryos  of  all  amniota  (but  wanting  or  very  rudi¬ 
mentary  in  the  lower  vertebrates),  arising  as  a  hollow  bud 
from  the  posterior  part  of  the  alimentary  canal,  and  pro¬ 
jecting  from  the  body  at  the  umbilicus.  In  most  mammals 
it  forms  the  most  important  part  of  the  umbilical  cord,  its 
blood  vessels  becoming  the  umbilical  arteries  and  vein, 
and  its  expanded  extremity,  uniting  with  the  chorion, 
forming  the  placenta  (see  placenta).  In  birds  and  reptiles, 
where  the  yolk  of  the  egg  nourishes  the  embryo,  the  func¬ 
tion  of  the  allantois  is  respiratory,  the  blood  in  its  ves¬ 
sels  being  aerated  by  the  air  which  penetrates  the  porous 
egg  shell,  while  its  cavity,  the  allantoic  vesicle,  receives 
the  excretions.  The  proximal  part  forms  the  urinary 
bladder  of  the  adult  in  Doth  cases, 
al  lan-tu'ric  (SPan-tu'rTk),  a.  [allantoin uric.]  Chem. 
Pertaining  to  or  designating  an  acid,  C3H403N2,  obtained 
as  a  deliquescent  mass  by  the  oxidation  of  allantoin  and 
in  other  ways;  —  called  also  glyoxyl  urea. 
al-las^o-ton'ic  (a-lSs/so-tbn'Tk),  a.  [Gr.  aXXaaaeiv  to 
alter  -f-  rovos  tension.]  Plant  Physiol.  Temporarily  in¬ 
duced  by  stimulus ;  —  applied  to  the  movements  of  mature 


al'ka-llz  a-ble  (-Hz/d-bT),  a. 
See  -able  ;  alkalize. 
al'ka-li-zate  i-lT-zat ;  ai-kftl'Y-), 
v.  t.  To  alkalize.  Rare. 
Al'ka-li-zate.  a.  Alkaline.  Obs. 
—  al'ka-li-zate-nesa.  n.  Ohs. 
al'ka-loua.  a.  Alkaline.  Rare. 
Al  ka-lu'rops  (ftl  krir-lQ'rOps), 
n.  [Ar.  al  the  -f  (ir.  Kahavpoip 
a  Bhepherd’s  staff.]  See  star. 
al'ka-mine.  Var.  of  alcamine. 
al'ka- mis  tre.  f  ALCHEMIST, 
alkamy,  alkamye.  alkanamye. 

+  ALCHEMY. 

al-kan'nin.  n.  =  anchusin. 
al'ka-ny.  Ohs.  or  dial,  form  of 
ALKANET. 

Al-kaph'rah  (fil-kfif'ra),n.  [For 
alkaphzah,  fr.  Ar .alqajzan  the 
leap  (of  the  gazelle).]  See  star. 
al-kap  to-nu'ri-jt  ( fiL  -  kttp  tfi  - 
nQ'rl-a),  n.  [NL.  ;  alkapton  + 
—urici.  1  Med.  Morbid  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  urine  flue  to  abnor¬ 
mal  presence  of  alkapton  in  it. 
al-kar'gen  (ttl-kar'j-'n),  n.  I al - 


Aarsin  4-  oxygen.]  Chem.  = 

CACODYLIC  ACID. 

Alkaron.  +  Alcoran. 
alkatran.  +  alchitran. 
al-ka'zar.  VAr.  of  alcazar. 
al  ke-da'vy  (111  kf-da'vY),  n. 
Ar.  al  the  qadawi  judicial, 
qdd%  cadi.  See  cadi,  alcalde.] 
The  palace  of  a  cadi  or  alcalde. 
Rare.  Oxf.  E.  D. 

alkemy,  alkenamy.  alchemy. 
al'kene.  u.  Alkylene.  Off.  Sam. 
al-ken'na  (ftl-k8n'd),  n.  [See 
ALKANNA. 1  Bot.  =  HENNA. 

Al-kes'  (fil-krz'J,  n.  [Ar.  al 
kdn  the  howl.]  See  star. 
alk  gum  tree.  The  terebinth, 
alkimy.  alchemy. 
al'kin.  a.  [See  all,  kin.]  Of 
every  kind.  Obs. 
al'kine  (fil'kYn  ;  -ken),  n.  Org. 
Chem.  a  Also  al'kic.  An  al¬ 
camine.  b  Any  member  of  the 
acetylene  series.  Off.  Sam. 
al'ki-to  tie  (dial.  Hl'kY-tdbt ’l). 
u.  A  foolish  fellow.  Dial.  Eng. 


alkitran.  +  alchitr  in.  I  MY.l 
alknamy.  alknamye.  4*alche-| 
al'ko-hol.  al  ko-hol'ic,  etc. 
Vars.  of  alcohol, -holic,  etc. 
al'ko-ol  (8,1'ko-M),  n.  [Ar.  al- 
kohl.]  Kohl.  Obs.  or  R. 

Al'ko  ran',  Al  ko-ran'ic,  etc. 
Vars.  of  alcokan.  -kanic,  etc. 
alk  -ox'ide  (ftik  tfk'sld  ;  -#Yd), 
ii.  {alcohol  -I-  oxide.]  Chem. 
An  alcoholate. 

al  kyl-a'ticn  ( 111  kY-la'shtfn),  n. 
Chem.  The  introduction  of  one 
or  more  alkyl  groups  (into  a 
compound). 

al-kyl'o-gen  (fil-kYl'fi-jen),  n. 
Chem.  An  alkyl  halide, 
all.  f  AWL. 

||  al'la  (til'la),  or  all’,  prep.  [  It. 
a ,  L.  ad  -f  the  fern,  article.]  By 
or  according  to  ;  in  the  (style 
of)  :  after  the  (manner  of), 
al  la  cap-pel 'la  (kap-pel'la). 
1 1.  1  M Usic.  =  A  C  A  P  P  ELLA, 
allace  +  alas. 

||  al'la  cer-to'sa  (al'la  chrr-t5'- 


za).  [It.l  In  Carthusian  style  ; 

—  applied  to  furniture  in  pique, 
al-lac'tite  (d-lUk'tlt),  n.  [Gr. 
aWdooeiv  to  change  ;  —  from 
its  pleochroism.]  Min.  A  brown¬ 
ish  red  basic  arsenate  of  manga¬ 
nese.  Mn3(As()4  )v’4Mn(()H 
al  laes-the'si-a  (ill  rs-the'sT-d  ; 
-zY-d),  v.  [NL.  ;  alio-  -f  xsthe- 
sia.]  Med.  =  allociiiria. 
al'la-gite  (fil'd-jlt),  n.  [Gr. 
aAAay g  change.]  Min.  A  car¬ 
bonated  alteration  product  of 
rhodonite. 

al  la-go-^hyl'lous  (-gft-fYl'tZs), 
n.  [Gr.  aAAayr)  change  4-  -ph pi¬ 
lous.]  Bot.  Alternate-leaved, 
al  la-go-stem'o-nous  ( -stem' 6- 
n«8  ;  -Bte'mo-nwB),  a.  (Gr.  a\- 
Aayrj  change  4-  -stemonous.] 
Bot.  Having  the  stamens  in¬ 
serted  alternately  on  the  petals 
and  the  receptacle, 
al  'lah  il'lah  al'lah.  or  al'lah  il 
al'lah  An  English  corruption 


or  substitution  for  Arabic  la  II- 

laha  ilia  Allah ,  lit.,  there  is  no 
God  but  the  (i.  e.  the  true)  God. 
|!al-la'hu  ak'bar  (dl-lii'hoo  ak'- 
bnr).  (Ar.]  Goa  ia  most  great, 
al  la-jar'.  Var  of  alacha. 

||  all’  alba  (al-lal'ba).  [It.]  At 
daybreak.  [alamort.) 

all’-a-mort'  (fll  d-mflrt'),  a.  =| 
al  la-mot'ti.  al  la-mon'ti.  al 'la- 
moth  (al  d-mbt'Y  ;  -m  8  n't  Y  ; 
-mrtth),  n.  The  stormy  petrel. 
Shetland  5f  Orkney  Islands. 
al'lan  (fil'd n),  w.  [Cf.  Icel. 
a! inn .  p.  p.  of  ala  to  nourish, 
feed  ]  A  jaeger  gull  ;  —  called 
also  al'lan-hawk  .  Dial.  North 
of  Scot.  \  Ireland. 

Al'lan  (fil'f/n).  Var.  of  Alan; 
—  masc.  prop.  name, 
allane.  •[*  alone. 
allanerly.  Var.  of  allenarly. 
Obs.  or  Scot. 

al-lan'toid.?/.  —allantois. 
al'la-peen.  +  am:  pine. 

||  al'la  po-lac'ca  (al'la  pd-lfik'- 


kfi).  [It.]  Music.  Like  a  po- 

lacca  or  polonaise  ;  —  applied  to 
a  musical  piece  or  style, 
al'la  pri'ma  (al'la  pre'mfi). 
It.l  Lit.,  nt  once:  — a  phrase 
used  to  describe  a  difficult  meth¬ 
od  of  painting  in  which  the  pig¬ 
ments  are  hrid  on  in  a  single 
coat,  rather  than  by  repented 
washes  or  glazes.  It  was  much 
used  by  Paolo  Veronese, 
allar.  '4  alder,  the  tree, 
all'-a-round',  a.  =  all-round. 
al-la'rum  4  alarm. 
alias.  4  alas. 

Al'lasch  (al'fish),  n.  IProb.  fr. 
the  Russian  town  Allasch ,  near 
Riga.]  A  rich  quality  of  kiiin- 
mel.  See  kummel. 
al'la  te-des'ea  (al'lii  tu-dCs'- 
fi).  [It.]  In  German  style, 
al'la-trate.  /».  «.  [L.  allatrare.] 
To  bark  as  a  dog.  Obs. 

Al-la'tu  (fil-lfi'too),  n.  Baby¬ 
lon.  Myth.  See  Aralu. 

||  al'la  vos'tra  sa-lu'te  1  (al'la 


food,  fo'ot ;  out,  oil ;  chair  ;  go  ;  sing,  iijk  ;  then,  thin;  nature,  verdure  (250) ;  K  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  acli  (144) ;  boN  ;  yet;  zh  =  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Guidk. 
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plant  organs,  often  called  movements  of  variation  ;  — op¬ 
posed  to  auxolonic.  See  curvature,  irritomotiuty. 
al  lay'  (a-la'),  v.  t. ;  al-layed'  (-lad') ;  al-lay'ing.  [ME. 
alaien ,  aleggen ,  to  lay  down,  put  down,  humble,  put  an 
end  to,  AS.  dlecgan  ;  a-  (see  a-,  2)  -f-  Iccgan  to  lay  ;  but 
confused  with  old  forms  of  allege ,  alloy ,  and  ME.  aleggen 
to  lighten,  alleviate.  See  lay.]  1.  To  lay  aside  ;  to  lay 
low  ;  abandon  ;  put  down.  Obs. 

2.  To  make  quiet  or  put  at  rest ;  to  pacify  or  appease  ;  to 
quell ;  to  calm  ;  as,  to  allay  popular  excitement ;  to  allay 
the  tumult  of  the  passions. 

3.  To  alleviate ;  to  abate ;  to  mitigate ;  as,  to  allay  the 
severity  of  affliction  or  the  bitterness  of  adversity. 

It  would  allay  the  burning  quality  of  that  fell  poison.  Shak. 

4.  To  6often  or  temper  (steel  or  other  metal).  Obs. 

Sy n.  — Check,  repress,  assuage,  appease,  abate,  subdue, 
compose,  soothe,  calm,  quiet.  See  alleviate. 
al  lay',  v.  i.  To  diminish  in  strength  ;  to  abate ;  to  subside. 

Obs.  or  R.  “  When  the  rage  allays .”  Shak. 

al-lay',  n.  Alleviation  ;  abatement ;  check.  Obs. 
al-lay'ment,  n.  An  allaying;  mitigation.  Rare. 

The  like  allayment  could  I  give  my  grief  Shak. 

al'le-cret  (Sl'e-kret),  n.  [OF.  alecret ,  halecret .]  A  kind 
of  corselet,  described  by  Meyrick  as  a  half  j  a 
suit  of  light  plate  armor  supplemented  by  1 
tassets.  It  was  used  in  the  16th  century,  h( 
esp.  by  the  Swiss.  ’ErvLli'ifYV 

al  le-ga'tion  (51'e-ga'shttn),  n.  [L.  allega-  , 
tio,  fr.  alley  are,  allegation ,  to  send  a  message,  ^ 

cite  ;  later,  to  free  by  giving  reasons  ;  ad  -f-  iNByt 
legare  to  send,  commission:  cf.  F . allegation.  ;  rTTrf 
See  legate;  cf.  allege,  adlegation.]  1.  Act  ;  ifl  fM 
of  alleging  ;  specif.,  act  of  asserting  posi-  |  \  (  jj  ^ 
tively  ;  Law,  a  statement  by  a  party  of  what  , 
he  undertakes  to  prove  ;  —  usually  applied  to  ^llecret  Ar- 
each  separate  averment.  mor,  with 

2.  pi.  Specif. :  Eccl.  Law.  See  declaration.  Tassets  (t,  t), 

3.  That  which  is  alleged  ;  specif.,  something  A-  D< 
asserted,  or  declared  ;  positive  assertion  ;  formal  averment ; 
also,  Obs.,  a  plea;  excuse. 

1  thought  their  allegations  hut  reasonable.  Steele. 
allegation  of  faculties.  Law,  the  statement  of  the  husband’s 
resources  made  by  a  wife  seeking  alimony, 
al  lege'  (3-  15j'),  V.  t. ;  al-leged'  (-16jd') ;  al-leg'ing  (-15j'- 
Tng).  [ME.  aleggen  to  bring  forward  as  evidence,  OF.  esli- 
gier  to  buy,  prop,  to  free  from  legal  difficulties,  prob.  fr. 
an  assumed  LL.  exlitigare  ;  L.  ex  -f-  litigare  to  quarrel,  sue 
(see  litigate).  The  word  was  confused  with  L.  allegare 
(see  allegation),  and  lex  law.]  1.  To  state  under  oath  ; 
to  plead  in  court.  Obs. 

2.  To  bring  forward  with  positiveness  ;  to  declare  ;  to  af¬ 
firm  ;  to  assert ;  as,  to  allege  a  fact. 

3.  To  cite  or  quote  ;  as,  to  allege  an  authority.  Archaic. 

4.  To  produce  or  urge  as  a  reason,  plea,  or  excuse ;  as,  he 
refused  to  lend,  alleging  a  resolution  against  lending. 

Syn.  —  Affirm,  aver,  assert,  declare,  maintain,  plead  ;  cite, 
quote ;  ascribe,  attribute;  offer,  propose,  present.— Al¬ 
lege,  adduce.  assigNj  advance.  To  allege  is  to  assert 
without  proof,  but  with  the  implication  of  readiness  or 
ability  to  prove  ;  as,  “  Opening  and  alleging ,  that  Christ 
must  needs  have  suffered  ”  (Acts  xvii.  3).  To  speak  of  some¬ 
thing  as  alleged  implies  a  measure  of  doubt  of  its  truth, 
or  at  least  a  disclaimer  of  responsibility  for  the  assertion  ; 
as,  “  Some  of  the  alleged  reasons  for  changing  our  coin¬ 
age  ”  ( Bagehol ).  To  adduce  (see  cite)  is  to  bring  forward 
as  evidence  for  what  has  been  alleged  ;  as,  “  1  might  have 
adduced  other  examples,  but  I  should  nave  proven  no 
more  ”  (Poe).  To  assign  is  to  ascribe  or  attribute  (as  a  cause 
or  reason);  as,  “  Whatever  reason  of  discontent  the  farmers 
may  assign,  the  true  cause  is  this”  (Coleridge).  To  ad¬ 
vance  is  to  put  forward  or  propose  for  acceptance  ;  as,  “  I 
do  not  feel  at  liberty  to  say  that  South  Carolina,  as  a 
State,  has  ever  advanced,  these  sentiments”  (D.  Webster). 
See  affirm,  declare,  assert. 

ATle-ghe'ni-an  (M'^-ga'nT-dn),  a.  Also  Alle-gha'ni-an. 

Biogeog.  Pertaining  to  or  designating  the  humid  division 
of  the  Transition  zone  extending  across  the  northern  United 
States  from  New  England  to  eastern  Dakota,  and  includ¬ 
ing  also  most  of  Pennsylvania  and  the  mountainous  region 
as  far  south  as  northern  Georgia. 

Al'le -ghe'ny  (Sl'e-ga'nT),  a.  1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the 
Allegheny  Mountains,  or  the  region  where  they  are  sit¬ 
uated.  Also  Al'le-gha'ny. 

2.  [From  the  Allegheny  River,  Pennsylvania.]  Geol.  Per¬ 
taining  to  or  designating  a  subdivision  of  the  Pennsylvanian 
coal  measures.  See  geology. 

Allegheny  fringe,  the  Allegheny  vine.  —  A.  Mountain  spurge, 

a  buxaceous  herb  ( P achy sandra  procumbe ns)  occurring  in 
the  southern  Allegheny  region,  and  related  to  the  true 
spurges.  —  A.  vine,  the  climbing  fumitory  (Adlumia  fun- 
gosa),  which  is  common  in  the  Allegheny  Mountains, 
al  le'giance  (3-le'jans),  n.  [ME.  alegeaunce ;  a -  -j-  OF. 
lige ,  liege.  The  meaning  was  influenced  by  L.  ligare  to 
bind,  and  even  by  lex,  legis,  law.  See  liege,  ligeance.  J 

1.  Relation  of  a  liege  lord  ;  lordship.  Obs.  Oxf.  E.  1). 

2.  The  relation  of  a  feudal  vassal,  or  liegeman,  to  his  su¬ 
perior,  or  liege  lord ;  the  tie  or  obligation  of  a  subject  to 
liis  sovereign  or  government ;  the  duty  of  fidelity  to  one’s 
king,  government,  or  sovereign  state.  (Cf.  citizen,  alien.) 


Originally  allegiance  was  a  feudal  relation  or  obligation 
and  therefore  personal;  but  in  comparatively  modem 
times  this  conception  has  given  place  m  civilized  nations 
to  the  political  conception  of  it  as  a  relation  or  obligation 
of  a  citizen  to  his  sovereign,  or  of  an  alien  to  the  govern¬ 
ment  under  which  he  resides.  Allegiance  is  variously 
considered,  w  ith  respect  to  the  manner  in  which  it  arises, 
etc.,  as  :  natural  or  implied,  when  it  arises  by  operation  oi 
law,  as  in  the  case  of  native-born  subjects ;  express,  when 
it  arises  from  an  express  promise  or  oath  ol  allegiance ; 
acquired,  when  a  person  owes  it  as  a  result  of  receiving 
the  rights  of  citizenship,  as  by  naturalization  or  deniza¬ 
tion,  this  being  distinguished  from  natural ,  local,  when  it 
arises  merely  from  the  fact  of  residing  in,  and  receiving 
the  protection  of,  a  country,  as  in  the  case  of  resident 
aliens.  The  strictly  feudal  allegiance  w'as  a  voluntary  re¬ 
lation  and  obligation;  but  at  the  common  law  a  person 
could  not  divest  himself  of  his  natural  allegiance,  the  gen¬ 
eral  maxim  being,  “  once  a  citizen  always  a  citizen.  I  lie 
right  of  self -expatriation  has  always  been  held  to  exist  in 
the  United  States,  and  was  granted  in  Great  Britain  by 
the  Naturalization  Act  of  1870,  and  it  has  been  recognized 
more  or  less  by  most  of  the  European  states. 

In  the  ancient  civilization  the  principle  of  common  blood  or  a 
common  faith,  in  the  medieval  that  ot  personal  allegiance,  and 
in  the  modern  that  of  territorial  citizenship,  have  chiefly  deter¬ 
mined  the  political  divisions  of  the  world.  J-  W.  Burgess. 

3.  Devotion  or  loyalty  to  that  which  is  entitled  to  obedi¬ 
ence  or  service  and  respect ;  as,  allegiance  to  science. 

,  Syn.  —  See  loyalty. 

al  le-gor'ic  (51'e-g5r'ik)  )  a.  [F.  aUegorigue ,  L.  altegori- 

al  le  gor'i-cal  (-g5r'i-kal)  J  cus,  fr.  Gr.  aAAijyopiKo*.  See 
•  allegory.]  Belonging  to,  or  consisting  of,  allegory  ;  of 
the  nature  of  an  allegory  ;  describing  by  resemblances  ; 
figurative.  “  An  allegoric  tale.”  Falconer. 

Allegorical  being  .  .  .  that  kind  of  language  which  says  one 
thing,  but  means  another.  Max  Muller . 

—  al'le-gor'i-cal-ly,  adv.  —  al'le-gor'i-cal  ness.  n. 
al'le-go  rism  (£l'e-go-rTz’m),  n.  The  process  or  result  of 
allegorizing  ;  specif.,  the  allegorical  method  or  sense  of 
interpreting  Scripture. 

al'le-go  rist  (-rlst),  n.  [Cf.  F.  allegorisle.]  One  wrho 
allegorizes  ;  a  writer  of  allegory.  Hume. 

al  le  gor  i-za'tion  (SPe-gbr'T-za'slmn),  n.  Act  of  turning 
into  allegory  or  interpreting  in  an  allegorical  sense, 
al'le-go  rize  (51'e-go-riz),  v.  t.  ;  al'le-go-rized  (-rizd)  ,' 
al'le-go-riz'ing  (-rlz'Tng).  [Cf.  F.  allego  riser,  fr.  L.  alle- 
gorizare.]  1.  To  form  or  turn  into  allegory  ;  as,  to  alle¬ 
gorize  the  history  of  a  people. 

2  To  treat  as  allegorical ;  to  understand  in  an  allegorical 
sense  ;  as,  when  a  passage  may  be  understood  literally  or 
figuratively,  to  give  it  a  figurative  sense  is  to  allegorize  it. 
al'le  go-rize,  i.  To  use  allegory  ;  to  speak  or  write  in 
allegory.  Holland.  —  al'le-go -rlz  er  (-riz'er),  n. 
al'le  go  ry  (-go-rT),  n. ;  pi.  -ries  (-rTz).  [L.  allegoria,  Gr. 

aAArjyopia,  description  of  one  thing  under  the  image  of 
another ;  aAAo?  other  (see  else)  -j-  a  form  akin  to  Gr. 
ayopeveu/  to  speak  in  the  assembly,  harangue,  ayopa  place 
of  assembly,  fr.  ayei peiv  to  assemble  :  cf.  F.  allegoric.'] 

1.  The  representation  by  means  of  a  figurative  story  or 
narrative  of  something  metaphorically  suggested,  but  not 
expressly  stated.  An  allegory  is  a  prolonged  metaphor. 
Bunyan’s  44  Pilgrim’s  Progress,”  Spenser’s  44  Faerie 
Queene,”  and  Dante’s  “  Divine  Comedy  ”  are  celebrated 
examples  of  the  allegory.  See  fable,  Syn. 

2.  An  instance  of  such  representation  ;  auytliing  which 
represents  by  suggestive  resemblance  ;  an  emblem. 

II  aPle-gret'tO  (aPla-grSt'to),  a.  A-  adv.  [It.,  dim.  of  alle¬ 
gro.]  Music.  Quicker  than  andante,  but  not  so  quick  as 
allegro,  —  to.  A  movement  in  this  time. 

II  al  le'gro  (al-la'gro),  a.  <t*  adv.  [It.,  merry,  gay.]  Music. 
Brisk  ;  lively.  —  n.  An  allegro  movement ;  a  quick,  spright¬ 
ly  strain  or  piece.  Also  used  in  numerous  phrases ;  as.  alle¬ 
gro  moderato  (mfPda-ra'to).  a  little  slow  er  than  allegro,  etc. 
al  le'lO  morph  (S-le'lo-mSrf),  n.  [Gr.  a\\r)\iov  of  one  an¬ 
other  -f-  -morph.]  Biol.  One  of  the  pure  unit  characters 
commonly  existing  singly  or  in  pairs  in  the  germ  cells  of 
Mendelian  hybrids,  and  exhibited  in  varying  proportion 
among  the  organisms  themselves.  Allelomorphs  which  un¬ 
der  certain  circumstances  are  themselves  compound  are 
called  hypallelomorphs.  See  Mendel’s  law.  —  al-lelo- 
mor'phic  (-m6r'flk),  a. 

As  we  know  that  the  several  unit  characters  are  of  such  a  na¬ 
ture  that  any  one  of  them  is  capable  of  independently  displacing 
or  heing  displaced  by  one  o*  more  alternative  characters  tuken 
singly,  we  may  recognize  this  lact  by  naming  such  characters 
allelomorjihs.  *  Bateson. 

alle-lu'ia  )  (SPe-loo'ya),  n.  inter  j.  [L.  alleluia ,  Gr. 

al  le-lu'iah  I  aAArjAoiha,  fr.  Heb.  hallelu-yah.  See  halle¬ 
lujah.]  =  hallelujah,  now  the  commoner  form. 

I  heard  a  greut  voice  of  much  people  in  heaven,  saving,  Alle¬ 
luia.  Rev.  xix.  1. 

II  al/le-mande'  (a-T-maNd' ;  SPe-mSud'),  n.  [F.,  fr.  a  de¬ 
mand  German.]  1.  Music,  a  One  of  several  German 
dances,  esp.  one  in  lively  2-4  time,  and  one  in  3-4  time,  like 
the  older  style  of  waltz,  b  A  dance  movement  in  mod¬ 
erate  twofold  time,  in  the  classic  suite  of  Bach,  Handel,  etc. 

2.  A  figure  in  dancing. 

Allemande.  A  movement  in  which  the  gentleman  turns  the  lady 
under  his  arm,  or  in  which  the  arms  of  the  dancers  are  otherwise 
interlaced.  Edw.  Scott. 

3.  =  ALLEMANDE  SAUCE. 


allemande  sauce-  Veloutt*  sauce,  with  the  addition  of 
essence  of  mushrooms,  cream,  and  a  binding  of  yolk  of 
eggs,  often  flavored  with  nutmeg  and  lemon  juice, 
al'le-mon'tite  (Sl'fc-mbn'tit),  n.  [From  Allemont,  in 
France.]  Min.  A  compound  of  arsenic  and  antimony, 
SbAss,  occurring  in  metallic  -  looking  reniform  masses. 
Sp.  gr.,  6.20.  c  ~~  ~y 

al-le'ri-on  (3-le'rT-3n),  n.  [F.  alerion ,  LL. 
alario  a  sort  of  eagle;  origin  uneert.] 

Her.  An  eagle  without  beak  or  feet,  with 
expanded  wings. 

al  le'vi-ate  (d-le'vT  at),  v.  t. ;  al-le'vi- 
at/ed  (-at'Sd);  al-le'vi-at/ing  (-at'Ing). 

[L.  alleviatus ,  p.  p.  of  alle  via  re ;  ad  -f- 
levis  light.  See  levity.]  1.  To  lighten 
or  lessen  the  force  or  weight  of.  Obs. 

Should  no  others  join  capable  to  alleviate  the  expense.  Evelyn. 

2.  To  lighten  or  lessen  (physical  or  mental  troubles) ;  to 
mitigate,  or  make  easier  to  be  endured ;  as,  to  alleviate 
sorrow,  pain,  care,  etc.; — opposed  to  aggravate. 

The  calamity  of  the  want  of  the  sense  of  hearing  is  much  alle¬ 
viated  by  giving  the  use  of  letters.  Bp.  Horsley. 

3.  To  extenuate  ;  to  palliate.  Rare. 

He  alleviates  his  fault  by  an  excuse.  #  Johnson . 
Syn.  —  Lessen,  diminish,  lighten,  moderate,  relieve,  abate, 
soften,  soothe,  tranquilize,  pacify,  quiet,  compose.  —  Alle¬ 
viate,  mitigate,  assuage,  allay  agree  in  expressing  relief 
from  some  painful  state.  To  alleviate  is  to  lighten,  or 
render  more  tolerable;  as.  “To  smooth  and  alleviate  . .  . 
the  more  unquiet  feelings  of  the  mind  ”  ( Scott 41  To  qualify 
or  to  alleviate  censure  ”  (Cowper).  To  mitigate  is  to  soften 
or  make  milder;  as,  to  mitigate  the  severity  of  winter: 
“To  mitigate  and  swage  with  solemn  touches  troubled 
thoughts’’’  (Milton).  To  assuage  is  to  quiet  or  render  less 
violent:  as,  to  assuage  resentment;  “My  grief  is  not  as¬ 
suaged  (Job  xvi.  6).  To  allay  is  to  abate  or  bring  down 
from  a  state  of  tumult  or  disturbance  ;  as,  to  allay  one’s 
fears,  to  allay  popular  excitement.  See  pacify,  palliate. 

Would  to  God  I  could  ease  anv  of  [vour  complaints],  or  had 
been  able  even  to  have  alleviated  any  f  Pope. 

Il  l  can  any  way  assuage  private  inflammations,  or  allay  public 
ferments.  '  ^  Addison. 

al  le  vi-a'tion  (-a'shiin),  n.  [LL.  allevialio.]  Act  of  alle¬ 
viating;  also,  that  wdiich  alleviates. 

1  have  not  wanted  such  alleviations  of  life  as  friendship  could 
supply.  Johnson. 

al  le'vi-a-tive  (a-le'vT-d-tTv),  a.  Tending  to  alleviate ; 

palliative.  —  n.  That  wdiich  alleviates, 
al'ley  (51'T),  n. ;  pi.  alleys  (-Tz).  [ME.  alei ,  aley,  OF. 
alee ,  F.  allee ,  a  going,  passage,  fr.  OF.  aler,  F.  alter,  to  go  ; 
of  uncertain  origin  :  cf.  Pr.  anar,  It.  andare,  Sp.  andar.] 

1.  A  narrow  passage;  esp.  :  a  A  passage  or  covered  way 
into  or  to  a  house  or  building,  b  A  walk  or  passage  in  a 
garden  or  park,  bordered  by  rows  of  trees  or  bushes  ;  a 
bordered  way. 

I  know  each  lane  and  every  alley  green.  Milton. 

2.  A  narrow’  passage  or  way  in  a  city,  as  distinct  from  a 

main  street.  Gay. 

3.  A  passageway  between  rows  of  pews  in  a  church,  be¬ 
tween  compositors’  stands  in  a  printing  office,  etc. 

4.  A  place  for  playing  at  bowls,  skittles,  or  the  like,  esp. 
one  inclosed  and  covered. 

5.  A  blank  or  open  space  running  through  printed  matter. 
Syn.  —  See  way. 

al'ley,  n. ;  pi.  alleys.  [Contr.  of  alabaster ,  of  which  it 
was  orig.  made.]  A  choice  taw,  or  marble. 

All'-fa  ther,  n.  Father  of  all ;  —  an  appellation  applied  to 
chief  deities.— All'-fa  ther  hood',  n.— All'-fa  ther-ly,  a. 
I  told  of  the  good  All-father 
Who  cares  for  us  here  below.  Lowell. 

Odin,  the  strong  All-father.  W.  B.  Scott. 

all  fives,  a  A  game  of  cards  differing  little  from  seven 
up,  or  all  fours,  b  Dominoes.  Muggins. 

All  Fools’  Day.  The  first  day  of  April,  a  day  on  which 
sportive  impositions  are  practiced ;  — the  origin  of  the 
practice  or  name  is  unknown. 

The  first  ot  April,  some  do  sny, 

Is  set  apart  tor  All  Fools'  Day. 

Poor  Robin's  Almanack  (1760). 
all  fours.  1-  All  four  legs  of  a  quadruped  ;  or  the  two  legs 
and  two  arms  of  a  person  ;  — formerly  all  four. 

2.  a  Card  Playing.  =  seven-up.  b  Dominoes.  A  variety 
of  muggins. 

3-  =  CARDAMOM,  3.  Obs. 

to  be,  go,  or  run,  on  all  fours  (fig.),  to  be  on  the  same  footing ; 
to  correspond  (with)  exactly  ;  to  be  alike  in  all  the  circum¬ 
stances  to  be  considered.  “  This  example  is  on  all  fours 
with  the  other.”  Macaxday. 

It  is  not  easy  to  make  a  simile  go  on  all  fours.  Macaulay. 
all  hail,  [all  +  hail ,  interj.J  All  health;  — a  phrase  of 
salutation  or  welcome. 

all' -hall',  v.  t.  To  greet  with  “all  hail;”  salute.  Poetic. 
W’hiles  I  stood  rapt  in  the  wonder  of  it,  came  missives  from  the 
king,  who  all-hailed  me  “  Thane  of  Cawdor.”  Shak. 

All'hal'lOW  (Ql'hSl'o),  n.  Allhallows.  Obs.  or  Archaic. 
Allhallow  Eve  The  evening  before  Allhallows.  See 
Halloween.  Archaic. 

All  hal'lOW-mas,  n.  The  feast  of  All  Saints  ;  Hallow  mas. 
All  hal'lown  (Sl'hSl'on),  a.  [AS.  halgena,  gen.  pl.l  Of  or 
pertaining  to  the  time  of  Allhallows.  Obs.  “ Allnallown 
summer.”  Shak.  (i.  e.,  late  summer;  44  Indian  summer”). 
All'hal'lows  (61'hXl'oz),  n.  [ all  -f-  pi.  of  hallow  saint,  AS. 
hdlga,  fr.  hatig  holy.]  1-  All  the  saints  (in  heaven).  Obs. 
2.  All  Saints’  Day,  November  1st. 


Allerion. 


v8s'tra  sa-loo'ta).  lit.)  To 

your  health, 
al-lay'.  i*  alloy. 
al-lay',  v.  t.  Var.  of  alloy  ; 
also  (confused  with  allay,  to 
alleviate),  to  dilute ;  hence,  fig., 
to  abate  ;  weaken.  Archaic. 
al-lay',  v.  t.  I  OF.  aleier  to  de¬ 
clare  on  oath,  L.  allegare  to  ad¬ 
duce.  incite.  See  allegation.] 
To  allege  ;  cite.  Obs. 
al-lay'.  »•  IOF.  eslais ,  prop,  a 
letting  out,  fr.  eshiixaer  to  let 
out.]  The  net  of  letting  loose 
the  hounds  in  hunting.  Obs. 
al-layd'.  Allayed.  Ref.  Sp. 
al-lay'er.  n.  One  who  allays, 
allbe,  con).  +  albe. 
all  bedene.  4*  albedenb. 
all-blaw'ster.  +  arbalester. 
all'bone  ,  n.  (Prob.  a  transla¬ 
tion  of  L.  holosteon  a  kind  of 
plant.  See  holosteum.]  The 
stichwort  Alsine  holostea. 

&lle.  ALE,  ALL,  AWL. 

Al'le  (al'e),  n.  I NL.,  fr.  dial. 
Sw.  a)le,  Sw.  alka :  cf.  Eng. 
auk.  J  Zobl.  The  genus  of  auks 
including  only  the  dovekie. 


alleage.  ^  allege. 
al-lect'  Ol-lekt'),  r.  t.  [L .  al- 
lectare,  freq.  of  <i lli cere,  allec- 
tum.)  To  allure ;  to  entice. 
Obs.  —  al-lect'ed.  n.  a.  Obs. 
al  lec-ta'tion  (fil  rk-ta'shitn), 
ftl-loc'tion  td-lek'shtZn),  n.  IL. 
allectatio .]  Allurement.  Obs. 
al-lec'tive,  a.  |  LL.  allectfvus.] 
Alluring.  —  w.  Allurement.  Obs. 
al-ledge'.  4*  allkce.’ 

1  al  lde'  (d  la'),  n.  (F.  See  alley 
a  way.]  An  alley,  esp.  between 
rows  of  trees,  shrubs,  or  pillars, 
al'le-gant.  +  a  Lie  a  NT. 
allegate.  +  algatk. 
al'le-gate.  r.  /.  [L.  allega t us, 
p.  p.  of  allegare.  See  ALLEGE.) 
To  allege:  to  affirm.  Obs. 
al'le-ga  tor.  +  alligator. 
al'le-ga  tor.  n.  An  alleger.  R. 
al-lege',  v.  t.  [OF.  alegier ,  L. 
allertare.  See  alleviate.]  To 
alleviate  ;  to  lighten.  Obs. 
al  l£ge'  (a  lr-zh'),  n.  [F.]  A 
thinned  part  of  a  wall,  as  under 
a  window.  Diet,  of  Arch. 

al-lege'a-ble  (<I-lt*j'«-b’l),  «. 

See  -able. 


allegeance.  *1*  allegiance. 
allegeance,  n.  [Cf.  OF.  ale- 
gancc .]  Allegation.  Obs. 
al-le'geance.  u.  (OF.  alegrance, 
F.  allegeance,  fr.  OF.  alegier , 
LL.  alleriare.  See  alleviate.] 
Relief  ;  alleviation.  Obs. 
sl-leg'ed-ly  (rl-l- j'fd-lT),  adv. 
Bv.  or  according  to.  allegation, 
ai-lege'ment  (tf-lfj'nw  nt),  n. 
Allegation. 

nl-lege'ment,  n.  [F.  allfqrment.  ] 
Relief.  Obs.  (alleges.  • 

al-leg'er  (ri-lej'fr),  n.  One  who  | 
allegge.  +  aleggk,  allay. 
allegiance.  +  2d  &  3d  allege¬ 
ance. 

al-le'gian-cy  (d-le'j^n-sY),  n. 
Allegiance. 

al-le'giar.t  (-j'<nt  ;  -jT-<7nt),  a. 
Loyal.  Shak.  —  n.  One  who 
owes  allegiance, 
al'le-go-ris  ter,  n.  An  allego- 
rizer.  Rare. 

al  le-gresse'  (HI  ^-erfs'),  n.  [F. 
allfgresseA  Joy  ;  gladsomeness, 
al  le-ja'  (al  t-ja').  Var.  of  ala- 
ch  a. 

al  le-lu-iat'lc  (HI  f-loo-y&t'Tk), 


a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Alle¬ 

luia.  [MANNIC.| 

Al  le-man'nic.  Var.  of  Ale-| 
Al'len.  Var.  of  Alan  ;  —  masc. 
prop.  name. 

al-len'ar-ly  OJ-l'n'dr-lY),  adv. 
[all  +  anerly  singly,  fr.  one 
one.]  Solelv  ;  only.  Scot . — 
a.  Sole  ;  only.  Scot. 
al'lene  (ttl'en),  n.  Org.  Chem. 
aA  gaseous  hydrocarbon, 
CH2:C:C1I-..  isomeric  with  ally- 
lene.  b  Allvlene. 

Al'len-ite  (fll'/n-Tt),  n.  A  fol¬ 
lower  of  Henry  Allen,  a  preach¬ 
er  and  author  (prominent  in 
Nova  Scotia  about  1774-N4)  who 
held  that  the  souls  of  men  did 
I  not  have  material  bodies  before 
j  the  Fall,  and  will  not  have  them 
after  the  Resurrection, 
al'ler  t6l'5r),  »/.  Ohs.  or  dial. 

.  Eng.  var.  of  alder,  the  tree, 
aller,  a.  [AS.  ealra ,  gen.  pi.  of 
eal  all.]  Of  all  ;  —  frequently 
I  used  in  composition,  chiefly  in- 
|  tensively.  Also  written  older, 
|  showing  the  development  of  a  d 
1  between  1  and  r.  Obs.  Chancer. 


[I  al  ler'  bride  en  main'  (a  la'- 

bre-daN  mftN').  [F.]  Lit.,togo 
bridle  rein  in  hand,  i.  e.,  care¬ 
fully. 

al'ler  float  (81'5r).  =  aller 
trout.  Dial.  Eng. 

A  l'l  e  r-m  a  n’i-r  o  o  t  (Sl'fr- 

mrtnz-),  n.  A  European  species 
of  Allium  (A.  victorialis)  the 
bulb  of  which  is  used  as  an  an- 
tispasinodic. 

al'ler  trout  (81'Pr).  A  large 
trout  of  the  common  species.  It 
often  hides  under  alder  roots. 
Dial.  Eng.  [THESIA.I 

al  les-the'si-a.  Var.  of  allajs-| 
al-lette'.  Var.  of  alette. 
al'le-vate  (Hl'P-vSt),  v.  t.  [L. 
olleratus,  p.  p.  of  allevare.]  To 
raise  or  litt ;  also,  to  alleviate. 
Obs.  or  R.  —  al  le-va'tion  (-va'- 
sh//n),  72.  Obs.  or  R. 
alleve.  -f  eleven. 
al-leve',  v.  t.  [L.  allevare  :  cf. 
OF.  alever  to  lift  up.]  To  al¬ 
leviate  ;  relieve.  Obs.  —  al-leve'- 
ment,  n.  Obs 

al-le'vi-ate  (tf-le'vY-at),  p.  a. 
Alleviated. 


al-le'vi-a  tor  (-a  t5r),  n.  One 

that  alleviates. 

al-le'vi-a-to-ry  (-d-tu-rY),  a.  Al¬ 
iev  iative. 

allewaye.  4*  alway.  [lux.  I 
al'lex,  n.  [L.]  Anat.  =  hal-| 
alley.  •[-  allay. 
al'leyed  ( kl'Id),  a.  Furnished 
witli  alleyB  ;  forming  an  alley, 
al'ley-ite",  «.  A  dweller  in  an 
alley.  Eng.  Slung. 
al 'ley-way  .  u.  An  alley. 

||  al  lez'-vous-en'  I  (d  la'voo- 
zaN').  [F.)  Go  away  !  beoll! 
begone  ! 

all  -fired',  a.  [Prob.  a  euphe¬ 
mism  for  hell-fired.)  Infernal  : 
hence,  inordinate ;  extreme  ; 
excessive.  Slang.  —  alF-fired', 
all  -fired'ly,  adv.  Slang. 
all'good  .  n.  The  plant  good- 
King-llenrv. 

All  hal'loiid  (-liftl'flnd).  72.  [Cf. 
ALLHALLOW  N.]  Al  111  allows.  Obs. 
Allhallow  summer.  See  In¬ 
dian  summer. 

All  hal'low-tide  .  n.  [AS.  tid 
time.]  The  time  nt  or  near  All 
Saints,  or  November  1st. 


ale,  senate,  c&re,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofa;  ©ve,  $vent,  6nd,  recent,  maker,  ice,  ill;  old,  &bey,  orb,  Odd,  s&ft,  cdnnect ;  use,  unite,  urn,  up,  circus,  menii; 

U  Foreign  Word.  +  Obsolete  Variunt  of.  -f  combined  with.  =  equuls. 
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ALLOPHANIC 


all'heal'  (81'hel'),  n.  1.  A  panacea  ;  a  heal-all.  Obs. 

2  Any  of  several  plants;  esp.  :  a  The  valerian,  b  The 
self-heal,  c  The  mistletoe.  Obs. 

al  li-a'ceous  (Xl'T-a'slms),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  genus 
Allium,  containing  the  garlic,  onions,  leeks,  etc.  ;  having 
the  smell  or  taste  of  garlic  or  onions, 
al  li'ance  (ft-li'ans),  n.  [ME.  aliaunce ,  OF.  aliance ,  F. 
alliance.  See  ally.]  1.  State  of  being  allied  ;  act  of  ally¬ 
ing  or  uniting  ;  a  union  or  connection  of  interests  between 
families,  states,  parties,  etc.,  esp.  between  families  by 
marriage,  and  states,  esp.  independent  ones,  by  compact  or 
treaty  ;  as,  matrimonial  alliances ;  an  alliance  between 
church  and  state  ;  an  alliance  between  France  and  England. 

2.  Any  union  resembling  that  of  families  or  states;  union 
by  relationship  in  qualities;  affinity. 

The  alliance  of  the  principles  of  the  world  with  those  of  the 
gospel.  C.J.  Smith. 

The  alliance  .  .  .  between  logic  and  metaphysics.  Manse  l. 

3.  A  person  or  persons  allied.  Udall. 

4.  Loosely,  a  treaty  or  compact  by  which  nations,  etc.,  be¬ 
come  allied. 

6.  Bot.  In  Lindley’s  system  of  plant  classification,  a  sub¬ 
division  of  the  vegetable  kingdom  intermediate  between  a 
class  and  an  order. 

Syn.  —  Combination,  association,  compact,  covenant,  fu¬ 
sion,  union.  —  Alliance,  league,  coalition,  confederacy, 
confederation,  federation  agree  in  the  idea  of  combina¬ 
tion,  chiefly  political,  for  a  common  object.  Alliance  ap¬ 
plies  particularly  to  a  joining  of  interests  on  the  part  of 
families  (by  marriage)  or  of  states  (by  compact  or  treaty): 
it  is  also  less  formally  used  of  a  connection,  for  mutual 
benefit,  between  other  bodies,  organized  or  unorganized  : 
as,  an  alliance,  between  two  royal  houses,  an  offensive  ana 
defensive  alliance ,  the  Anglo-Japanese  alliance ,  an  alli¬ 
ance  between  producers  and  consumers.  League,  often 
used  without  distinction  from  alliance ,  commonly  sug¬ 
gests  a  more  formal  compact  or  more  definite  object,  and 
may  frequently  (unlike  alliance)  be  taken  in  a  bad  sense; 
as,  the  Solemn  League  and  Covenant,  the  Primrose  League , 
to  be  in  league  with  the  pow  ers  of  darkness.  Coalition  re¬ 
fers  to  a  temporary  alliance  of  otherwise  opposing  inter¬ 
ests,  parties,  or  factions;  as,  “  Mr.  Fox,  and  his  famous 
coalition  with  Lord  North”  (Gibbon)',  a  coalition  minis¬ 
try.  Confederacy  and  confederation,  in  their  political 
sense,  apply  specifically  to  a  union  by  treaty  or  compact 
of  independent  states  under  a  government  to  which  powers 
are  delegated  for  dealing  with  common  external  relations  ; 
of  the  two,  confederation,  perhaps,  now  implies  the  closer 
or  more  permanent  association  ;  as,  the  Southern  Confed¬ 
eracy,  the  Articles  of  Confederation,  the  Germanic  Con¬ 
federation.  Federation  in  its  broaa  sense  includes  any 
union  under  the  terms  of  a  league  or  covenant ;  but  specif¬ 
ically  it  designates  a  sovereign  state,  esp.  one  formed  by 
the  union  of  other  states,  with  a  central  general  govern¬ 
ment  and  several  local  governments  ;  as,  the  Federation  of 
Labor,  the  Federation  of  the  British  Empire  j  in  the  strict¬ 
est  sense,  the  United  States  of  America  constitutes  a  feder¬ 
ation.  See  COMBINATION,  ASSOCIATION,  REPUBLIC, 
al'llce  (51'Ts),  n.,  allice  shad.  [See  ALOSE.]  A  European 
shad  ( A  losa  a/osa)  found  in  the  Severn  and  other  rivers, 
aril  ga'tion  (Xl'T-ga'slmn),  n.  [L.  alligntio.]  1.  Act  of 
attaching,  or  state  of  being  attached.  Rare. 

2.  Arith.  A  rule  relating  to  the  solution  of  problems  con¬ 
cerning  the  compounding  or  mixing  of  different  ingredients, 
or  ingredients  of  different  qualities  or  values.  The  rule 
is  named  from  the  method  of  connecting  together  the 
terms  by  certain  ligature-like  signs.  Alligation  is  of  two 
kinds,  media l  and  alternate  ;  medial,  teaching  the  method 
of  finding  the  price  or  quality  of  a  mixture  of  several  simple 
ingredients  whose  prices  and  qualities  are  known  ;  alter¬ 
nate ,  teaching  the  amount  of  each  of  several  simple  ingre¬ 
dients  whose  prices  or  qualities  are  known,  which  will  be 
required  to  make  a  mixture  of  given  price  or  quality, 
alii  ga  tor  (51'Y-ga'ter),  n.  [Sp.  el  lagarto  the  lizard  (e!  la- 
garto  de  Jndias,  the  cayman  or  American  crocodile),  fr.  L. 


lacertus  lizard.  See  lizard.]  1.  Any  of  several  crooo- 
dilians  of  the  genus  Alligator  and  allied  genera.  They 
have  a  shorter  and  broader  snout  than  the  crocodiles,  and 
the  large  teeth  of.  the  lower  jaw  shut  into  pits  in  the  up¬ 


per  jaw,  instead  of  into  marginal  notches.  They  are  con¬ 
fined  to  the  warmer  parts  of  America,  except  for  one 
species  found  in  China.  In  many  places  crocodiles  are 
usually  called  alligators.  See  cayman. 

2.  In  local  usage,  any  of  various  animals,  as  an  alligator 
lizard,  the  hellbender,  the  hellgramite,  etc. 

3.  Mach.  Any  machine  with  strong  jaws,  one  of  which 
opens  like  the  movable  jaw  of  an  alligator :  as  :  a  Metal 
Working.  A  form  of  squeezer.  See  squeezer,  n.  b  Min¬ 
ing.  A  rock  breaker,  c  Printing.  A  kind  of  job  press, 
called  also  alligator  press. 

4.  Logging,  a  A  peculiar  sort  of  boat  for  use  in  handling 
logs,  provided  with  a  windlass  and  cable  for  drawing  it 
overland  between  waters,  b  A  contrivance,  often  made 
from  the  fork  of  a  tree,  placed  under  the  front  end  of  a  log 
to  facilitate  skidding  on  swampy  ground. 

alligator  apple.  The  fruit  of  the  West  Indian  tree  Annona 
palhstris,  said  to  have  narcotic  properties  ;  also,  the  tree, 
alligator  cacao-  A  kind  of  cacao  (Theobroma  pentagona), 
much  cultivated  in  Central  America  hi  connection  with  T. 
cacao.  The  skin  of  the  pod  is  fancifully  likened  to  the 
hide  of  an  alligator. 

alligator  fish.  Amarine  fish  (Podothecus  acipenserinus) 
of  northwestern  America,  with  a  covering  of  bony  plates, 
alligator  gar.  A  gar  pike  (Lepisosteus  tristterhus)  found 
in  the  rivers  of  the  southern  United  States,  Cuba,  Mexico, 
etc.,  which  reaches  ten  or  twelve  feet  long.  The  name  is 
also  applied  to  other  gar  pikes, 
alligator  lizard-  Any  of  numerous  small  lizards  of  the 
genus  Sceloporus  of  the  southern  United  States, 
alligator  pear  The  avocado. 

alligator  terrapin  >  a  A  large  and  voracious  snapping  tur- 
alligator  tortoise  •  tie  (Macrochelys  lacertina)  of  the 
alligator  turtle  )  rivers  of  the  southern  United  States, 
differing  from  the  common  snapping  turtle  in  its  larger 
size,  scaly  head, and  numerous  small  scales  beneath  the  tail. 
It  is  esteemed  for  food,  b  The  common  snapping  turtle, 
alligator  tree.  The  sweet  gum.  Southern  U.  S. 
alligator  wood  a  =  alligator  tree,  b  The  timber  of 
a  West  Indian  meliaceous  tree  (Guareu  grand i flora) ;  —  so 
named  from  its  mottled  appearance, 
alligator  wrench.  Afech.  A  kind  of  pipe  wrench  having 
a  flaring  jaw  with  teeth  on  one  side. 

al  lin'e-ate  (a-ltn'e-at),  v.  t.  [L.  ad  -f-  lineatus ,  p.  p.  of 
lineare  to  reduce  to  a  straight  line.]  To  align.  Rare. 
al  lin  e-a'tion  I  (3-lTn'e-a'sliftn),  n.  Alignment ;  position 
a  lin  e-a'tion  I  ill  a  straight  line.  „  Whewell. 

The  allineation  of  the  two  planets.  C.  A.  Young. 
al-li'sion  (5-lTzh'ftn),  n.  [L.  allisio ,  fr.  allidere  to  strike 
or  dash  against ;  ad  -f-  laedere  to  dash  against.]  Act  of 
dashing  against,  or  striking  upon;  specif.,  the  running  of 
one  vessel  upon  another,  as  distinguished  from  a  collision. 

The  boisterous  altision  of  the  sea.  Woodward . 

al-lit'er-ate  (a-lit'er-at),  r.  i. ;  al-lit'er-at^ed  (-at'gd) ;  al- 
lit'er-at'ing  (-at/Tng).  To  make  or  constitute  alliteration, 
al-lit'er-ate,  v.  t.  To  employ  or  place  so  as  to  make 
alliteration.  Skeat. 

al  lit  er-a'tion  (-a'shi/n),  n  [LL.  alliteratio.  See  ad-, 
letter.]  1.  Repetition  of  the  same  letter  or  sound  at  the 
beginning  of  two  or  more  words  immediately  succeeding 
each  other,  or  at  short  intervals  ;  as  in  :  — 

/behemoth,  biggest  born  of  earth,  uphenved 

Ilis  vastness.  Milton. 

Fly  o’er  waste ./ens  and  windy /ields.  Tennyson. 

2.  Specif.  :  Recurrence  of  the  same  consonant  sound  or  of 
vowel  sounds  initially  in  accented  syllables  of  verse,  as  in  :  — 
In  a  coiner  seson  whan  soft  was  the  .sonne, 

I  .'.7/ope  me  in  sbroudes  as  I  a  she pe  were.  /’.  Plowman. 
Alliteration  appears  sporadically  in  the  verse  of  all  literary 
languages,  but  it  is  a  structural  characteristic  of  early  Teii- 
tpnic  verse,  nearly  all  Anglo-Saxon  poetry  being  allitera¬ 
tive.  This  verse  falls  regularly  into  two  half  lines,  the  first 
having  usually  two  alliterating  syllables  ;  the  second,  one. 
al  lit'er  a  tive  (d-ITt'er-a-tTv),  a.  Pertaining  to,  or  char¬ 
acterized  by,  alliteration  ;  as,  alliterative  poetry.  —  al-lit'- 
er  a  tive  ly,  .  —  al  lit'er  a  tive-ness.  n. 
al  lit'er-a'tor  (-a'ter),  n.  One  who  alliterates. 

Al'li-um  (al'T-fim),  n.  [L.  (ilium  or  allium,  garlic.]  1. 
Bot.  A  very  large  genus  of  bulbous  liliaceous  plants  dis¬ 
tinguished  by  the  characteristic  odor,  sheathing,  mostly 
basal  leaves,  and  umbellate  white,  yellow,  or  red  flowers, 
with  the  perianth  segments  all  similar.  The  species  are 
widely  distributed  ;  they  include  the  onion  (A.  repo),  gar¬ 
lic  (A.  sativum),  chives  (A.  schttnoprasum),  leek  (A.porrum), 
and  shallot  (A.  ascalonicum) ;  also  several  species  orna¬ 
mental  in  cultivation,  as  A.  nioly,  A.  neapofitanum,  etc. 
2.  [/.  c.J  A  plant,  bulb,  or  flower  of  this  genus, 
all'raouth'  (ol'mouth'),  n.  Zo'dl.  The  angler, 
all'ness  (61'n5s;  -nis),  n.  Totality  ;  completeness. 

The  all  ness  of  God,  including  his  absolute  spirituality,  suprem¬ 
acy,  and  eternity.  R.  Turnbull. 

al  io-  (51'o-).  i.  A  combining  form  from  Greek  aAAo?  other 
(akin  to  Lat.  alius)  ;  as  in  a/Zomorphic,  aZ/opelagic,  etc. 
2.  Organic  Chem.  A  prefix  sometimes  used  to  distinguish 


one  of  two  isomers,  esp.  the  more  stable  of  two  isomers 
whose  isomerism  is  the  result  of  a  double  bond  ;  thus,  aUo- 
crotonic  acid,  t/V/ocinnamic  acid,  and  a/Zomaleic  (fumaric) 
pcid  are  more  stable  forms  into  which  crotonic,  cinnamic, 
and  maleic  acids  are  changed  by  heating, 
al'lo  cate  (Sl'6-kat),  v.  t. ;  al'lo-cat'ed  (-kat'Sd) ;  al'lo- 
cat'ing  (-Tng).  [LL.  allocatus ,  p.  p.  of  allocare,  fr.  L.  ad- j- 
!  oca  re  to  place.  See  allow.]  1.  To  distribute  or  assign  ; 
to  allot.  Burke. 

2.  To  localize.  Rare. 

al  lo-ca'tlon  (51'6-ka'shwn),  n.  [LL.  allocatio  :  cf.  F.  allo¬ 
cation.]  1.  Act  of  putting  one  thing  to  another  ;  a  placing ; 
disposition  ;  arrangement.  Ifallam. 

2.  Allotment  or  apportionment ;  as,  an  allocation  of  shares 
in  a  company. 

The  adoration  of  the  particular  portions  of  Palestine  to  its  suc¬ 
cessive  inhabitants.  A.  1\  Stanley. 

3.  The  admitting  of  an  item  in  an  account,  or  an  allowance 
made  upon  an  account,  as  in  the  English  exchequer. 

Syn.  —  See  collocation. 


al  lo-chi'ri  a  (51'6-ki'rT-d),  »?.  Also  allo-chei'ri-a  (-ki'- 
rl-d).  [NL.  ;  alio-  -j-  Gr.  \et p  hand.]  Med.  A  confusion 
or  transference  of  sides  in  the  localization  of  sensation,  as 
when  patients  suffering  from  certain  central  nervous  lesions 
refer  irritation  of  a  given  point  on  the  skin  to  some  other 
point  on  the  skin,  usually  the  corresponding  point  on  the 
other  side  of  the  body  ;  also,  the  disease  occasioning  it. 
al  lo-chro'ic  (-kio'Tk),  a.  Changeable  in  color, 
al  loch'ro  ous  (d-15k'ro-?2s),  a.  [Gr.  aAA 6\poos  changed  in 
color  ;  aAAos  other  -f-  \poa  color.]  Changing  color, 
al  lo-cu'tion  (51'o-ku'sbftn),  n.  [L.  allocutio,  fr.  alloqui  to 
speak  to  ;  ad  -}-  loqui  to  speak.]  1.  An  address  ;  a  horta¬ 
tory  or  authoritative  address,  as  of  a  Roman  general  to  his 
soldiers,  or  of  a  pope  to  his  clergy,  or  of  a  judge  to  a  pris¬ 
oner  asking  him  why  he  should  not  be  sentenced.  Addison. 
2.  Act  or  manner  of  speaking  to  or  addressing, 
al  log'a-my  (5-15g'd-i»T),  n.  [ alio -  -f-  -gamy.']  Bot.  Fer¬ 
tilization  of  the  pistil  of  a  plant  by  pollen  from  another  of 
the  same  species  ;  cross-fertilization  ;  —  opposed  to  autog¬ 
amy.  —  al-log'a  mous  (-nms),  a. 

al  lo-i-som'er  ism  (Xl'o-i-sBm'er-Tz’m),  n.  [ alio -  -f-  isom¬ 
erism.]  Chejn.  Isomerism  not  explainable  by  ordinary 
structural  formulas;  — applied  by  Michael  esp.  to  a  kind 
of  which  the  case  of  fumaric  and  maleic  acids  is  typical. 
These  two  acids  are,  on  account  of  their  reactions,  repre¬ 
sented  by  the  two  accompanying  formulas,  which  differ 
only  in  spatial  arrangement.  Cpmpounds  which,  like  ma¬ 
leic  acid,  are  supposed  to  have  similar  groups  on  the  same 
side,  are  called  cts-  or  pn  u  n  u  u  p  cn  u 

maleinoid  forms;  those  H-C— CU2H 

with  similar  groups  on  w  Ji  rn  „  „  p  rn  „ 

oppositesidesarecalled  V  ^-2“  “  y .  vy.,11 

trans-,  cis-trans-,  or  fu-  ,,  *‘umanc.nc,d  Maleic  acid 

maroid  forma.  (Iran.-,  or  cis-trans-).  (cis-). 


al  lom'er  ism  (d-lom'er-Tz’m),  n.  [alio-  -|-Gr.  /xepos  part.] 
(  hem.  &  Min.  Variability  in  chemical  constitution  with¬ 
out  variation  in  crystalline  form.  —  al  lom'er-ous  (-us),  a. 
al'lo  morph  (51'o-m6rf ),  n.  [alio-  -f-  -morph.]  Min.  a  Any 
of  two  or  more  distinct  crystalline  forms  of  the  same  sub¬ 
stance,  or  the  substance  having  such  forms  ;  as,  carbonate 
of  lime  occurs  in  th,3  allomorphs  calcite  and  aragonite,  b 
A  variety  of  pseudomorph  which  has  undergone  partial  or 
complete  change  or  substitution  of  material  ;  thuslimonite 
is  frequently  an  allomorph  after  pyrite.  —  aLlo-mor'phiC 
(-mbr'fTk),  a.  —  al  lo-mor'phism  (-fTz’m),  n. 
al  longe'  (ft-lunj'),  n.  [F.  allonge,  earlier  alonge,  a  length¬ 
ening.  See  allonge,  v.  ;  cf.  lunge.]  1.  Fencing.  A  thrust 
or  pass  ;  a  lunge.  Obs. 

2.  (a/16Nzh')  A  slip  attached  to  a  bill  of  exchange  or  the 
like,  to  receive  additional  indorsements  with  the  same  ef¬ 
fect  as  if  on  the  instrument  itself;  a  rider.  A  French  usage. 
al'lo  nym  (81'6-nTm),  n.  [F.  allonyme ,  fr.  Gr.  dAAos  other 
-j-  oi/v.ua,  oropa  name.]  The  name  of  another  person  as¬ 
sumed  by  the  author  of  a  work  ;  also,  the  work  published 
under  such  a  name.  —  al-lon'y-mous  (d-lbn'T-mtis),  a. 
al'lo  path  (Sl'o-p5th),  n.  [Cf.  F.  allopathe.]  An  allopa- 
thist. 

al  lo-path'ic  (-pXth'Tk),  a.  [Cf.  F.  allopathique.]  Med. 
Of  or  pertaining  to  allopathy.  —  al'lo-path'i-cal-ly,  adv. 
al  lop'a  thist  (a-lSp'd-thTst),  n.  One  who  practices  allop¬ 
athy  ;  one  who  professes  allopathy. 

al-lop'a-thy  (-thT),  n.  [alio-  -f  - pathy :  cf.  G.  allopathie , 
F.  allopathie.  See  el?e,  pathos.]  That  system  of  medical 
practice  which  aims  to  combat  disease  by  the  use  of  reme¬ 
dies  producing  effects  different  from  those  produced  by 
the  special  disease  treated  ;  —  a  name  invented  by  Hahne¬ 
mann  for  the  ordinary  practice,  as  opposed  to  homeopathy. 
al'lo  phane  (Sl'o-fan),  n.  [Gr.  aAAo^a^?  appearing other- 


All-hol' lon-tide  .  f  Allual- 
lowtidk. 

al-li'a-ble  (d-lT'd-b’l).  a.  Able 
to  he  allied.  —  al-ll'a-bly,  adv. 
al-li'ance  (-'>nR),  v.  t.  i.  To 
connect  by  alliance;  to  ally.  Ohs. 
—  al-li'anc-er  <-*/n-s?r).  h.  Obs. 
al-li'ant,  <>.  [Cf.  F.  alliant,  p. 
pr.  1  In  alliance  ;  related.  Ohs. 
8c  ft.  —  n.  An  ally.  Ohs.  $r  A’. 
al'Ii-ate.  a.  (L.  allium  gurlic.l 
Garlicky.  Ohs.  [cam  pane,  f 
al  li-cam-pane'.  Var.  of  ele-| 
al'li-chol-ly  ( &l'Y-k51-Y),  n.  tf  a. 
Humorous  corrupt,  of  melan¬ 
choly.  Shak. 

al-li'ci-ate  (tf-lYsh'Y-at),  r.  /. 
Ili.  all  ice  re. :  cf.  OF.  alicier.] 
To  attract ;  allure.  Ohs. 
al-li'cien-cy  ( -<  n-sY ),  n.  Attrac¬ 
tive  power  ;  attractiveness.  Ohs. 
al-Ii'cient  (-<  nt),  a.  [L.  al/i- 
ci'-ns.  p.  pr.  of  allicere  to  allure  ; 
ad  -f  lace  re  to  entice.]  That 
attracts  ;  attracting.  —  n.  That 
which  attracts.  R<ire  or  Obs. 
al-lic'ifc  (rf-lYs'Yt),  v.  t.  JL.  alli¬ 
cere.]  =  A  I.LM'I  ATE.  Obs. 
al  lied'  (rf-lld'),  p.  p.  fir  p.  a. 
from  ally,  v. 

Al'li-gant.  +  A  Lie  ant. 
al'li-gar.  +  alegar. 
al  li-gar'ta.  +  alligator. 
al'li-gate,  v.  t.  [  L.  alliqatus.  p. 
p.  of  alligare.  See  ally.]  Ohs. 
or  R.  1.  To  tie  ;  to  unite  by 
some  tie.  “  Instincts  n  Hi  gated  to 
their  nature."  Sir  M.  /fair. 
2.  To  subject  to  arithmetical  al¬ 
ligation.  —  al'li-ga  tor.  ». 


al'li-ga  tor-bon'nets.  n.  pi.  The 
cup-snaped  flowers  of  a  yellow 
nond  lily  (Nymphfea  sagitt /fo¬ 
lia)  of  *  the  southern  United 
States  ;  also,  the  plant  itself. 
Loral,  U.  S. 

al'li-ga  tor-head  ,  n.  The  but¬ 
ton  weed.  Southern  U.  S. 
alligator  press.  =  alligator, 
3  c.  [terrapin.  I 

alligator  snapper.= alligator  | 
alligator  squeezer.  Metal  Work¬ 
ing.  See  SQUEEZER, 
al-light',  v.  t.  To  light  ;  to 
kindle.  Obs  [mknt.I 

al-lign'ment.  Var.  of  align-I 
allinge.  allinges,  adr.  [AS.  «/- 
lunga.  eallunga.  See  all.]  Al¬ 
together.  Ohs. 

Al  li-o'ni-a  (fl  1  T-o'n  Y-a).  h. 
I  NL.,  after  Carlo  Alltont,  Ital¬ 
ian  botanist.  ]  Hot.  A  genus  of 
chiefly  American  nyctaginia- 
ceous  herbs  having  small  nani- 
cled  flowerft  with  an  involucre 
composed  of  united  bracts, 
al'lis.  Var.  of  allick,  a  shad, 
al  li-san'ders.  d*  Alexanders. 
al-lit'er-al  (d-llt'fr-al),  a.  Al¬ 
literative. 

al-lit'er-ate.  a.  Alliterated.  A*, 
al-lit  er-a'tion-al,  a.  =  alliter¬ 
ative.  LS’/'.  I 

al-lit 'er-a-tiv.  Alliterative.  Ref. I 
allmand.  +  allf.mande. 
all'mes3e.  +  alms. 
all  -might',  n.  Omnipotence, 
allneger.  +  alnagek. 
all  night',  n.  Light,  fuel,  or 
food  for  the  whole  night.  Ohs. 


Al-lob'ro-ges  (rt-lBb'ru-iez),  n. 
pi.  [L.]  A  people  of  Gaul  in¬ 
habiting  the  region  now  known 
as  Savoy  and  Dauphin v. 
AFlo-brog'ic  (ttl'C-brBj'Yk),  AL- 
lo-brog'i-cal  (-T-kdl),  a.  [L.  Al- 
lobrogicus.]  Lit.,  of  or  pertain¬ 
ing  to  the  Allohroges  ;  hence, 
formerly,  pert,  or  belonging  to 
the  Calvinists  or  Presbyterians, 
who  in  the  17th  eentury  had 
their  headquarters  (at  Geneva) 
in  the  region  formerly  inhabited 
by  the  Allohroges. 
ai'lo-cate,/).  a.  [LL.  nfforatus, 
p.  p.]  Assigned  ;  allotted.  Ohs. 

—  n.  Allotment.  Ohs. 
aLlo-ca'tur  (ftPfi-ka't'/r),  n. 

LL.]  Law.  Lit.,  is  allowed  ; 

—  used  to  express  the  allowance 
of  costs,  or  less  usually  a  writ, 
order,  etc.,  by  the  proper  officer. 
II  al-l  oc'cor-ren'za  (nl-lok'kfir- 
rent'sii).  [  It.]  In  case  of  need  ; 
on  occasion. 

al'lo-chei'ri-a  (UPd-kT'rY-a). 
Var.  of  a i, loch iri a. 
aFlo-che'ti-at-ke'tY-d).  Var.  of 
A  LLOC’H  KZI  A. 

aLlo-che'zi-a  (-ke'zY-«),  v. 
[NL.  ;  alio-  -t-  Gr.  to  def¬ 

ecate.]  Med.  a  The  discharge 
of  feces  by  an  abnormal  pas¬ 
sage.  b  The  discharge  of  mat¬ 
ter  not  fecal  from  the  bowels, 
al  lo-chlo'ro-phyll.  w.  (alio-  -f 
chlorophyll.]  Rot.  One  of  the 
green  pigments  associated  with 
chlorophyll  (which  see), 
al-loch'ro-ite  (d-15k'rd-Yt),  n. 


[alio-  4-  Gr.  xpoa  color.]  Min. 
A  variety  of  andradite,  or  calci¬ 
um-iron  garnet.  See  garnet. 
al'lo-cln-nara'ic  (HFd-aY-n&m'- 
1k),  a.  Chem.  See  allo-,  2. 
al-loc'la-ait«  (d -lBk'ld -6lt)f 
al'lo-clase  (ll'd-klas  ;  -klaz),  n. 
[allo-  4-  Gr.  K\av  to  break.] 
Min.  A  steel-gray  compound  of 
cobalt,  iron,  bismuth,  arsenic, 
and  sulphur.  IL,4..r>.  Sp.gr., 6.6. 
al  lo'co(al  16'ko).  |  It.]  Music. 
_dt.,  at  or  to  the  place  ;  —  a  di¬ 
rection  to  play  the  notes  os  writ¬ 
ten.  after  a  passage  in  which 
their  octaves  were  played,  or  for 
a  violinist  to  return  to  his  first 
position  or  shift. 
aPlo-cro-ton'ic  (ttPd-krd-tBn'- 
Yk).  a.  Chem.  See  allo-,  2. 
al'lo-cryp'tic.  o.  [See  allo-; 
cryptic.]  Zobl.  Imitating  other 
objects,  for  concealment,  by  u 
covering  of  extraneous  things, 
al'lo-cute.  v.  i.  To  pronounce 
an  allocution.  Rare. 
al'lod.  al-lo'di-al.  al-lo'di-um. 
etc.  Vars.  of  alod.  alodial,  etc. 
al-lodge'.  t.  >  [OF.  alo- 
gier.  ]  To  place  ;  to  lodge.  Ohs. 
al-lodge'ment.  n.  [Cf.  It.  allog- 
gia-nento.]  Lodging  ;  usually, 
soldiers’  quarters.  Obs. 
al'lo-dy.  Var.  of  alody. 
al'lce-^r'gan  (ftl'f-dr  gdn),  n. 
[Gr.  aAAoio?  of  another  sort  -f- 
organ.)  Riot.  =  alloplast. 
al  ioe-o'Bls  ( al  f-fi'els),  n.  [NL., 
fr.  Gr.  aAAotuxrt?  a  change. 


See-osis.]  Med.  A  change  in  the 
character  of  a  disease  or  consti¬ 
tution.  —  al  loe-ot'ic  (-Bt'lk),  a. 
al  loe-os'tro-pha  (-bB'trd-fd  ),  n. 
pi.  [NL.,  neut.  pi.  fr.  Gr.  aAAoi- 
oarpodtos  of  irregular  strophes.] 
Irregular  strophes  or  stanzas  ;  — 
used  bv  Milton  with  reference 
to  the  divisions  of  the  chorus  in 
“  Samson  Agonistes." 
al  lo-ge'ne-ous  (fil  d-je'nC-ws), 
a.  [Gr.  aAAoyePT/?.]  Different 
in  nature  or  kind.  Rare.  —  al  - 
lo-ge-ne'i-ty  (-jd-ne'Y-tY),  n. 
allo-gen'ic  (fil  d-iPn'Yk),  a. 
[allo-  -f  -genic.]  Gcol.  =  al- 
LOTHOGENIC. 

alloglament.  +  ai.lodgement. 
al'lo-graph.  n.  [allo-- f-  -graph.] 
A  writing  or  signature  not  made 
bv  a  (given)  person,  hut  by  an¬ 
other  for  nun;  — opposed  to 
autograph. 

alloi-o-gen 'e-sis  (ttl'oi-B-jPn'f- 
sls), //.  [Gr.  aAAoio?  of  another 
Bort  4-  -genesis.]  Zobl.  Alterna¬ 
tion  of  sexual  and  parthenoge- 
netic  generations. 
aLlo-ki-net'ic.  a.  [allo-  4-  ki¬ 
netic.]  Physiol.  Moved  from 
without,  or  by  reflex  action  ; 
not  voluntary.* 

allo-la'li-a  (ttl'6-lff'lY-d),  n. 
[XL.  ;  olio-  4-  Gr.  AaAia  a  talk¬ 
ing.]  Med.  Aphasia  in  which 
other  words  are  spoken  than 
those  intended.  —  al  lo-lal'ic 
(-lfil'Yk),  «. 
allom.  f  alum. 


Al'lom  (fil'om ).  Bib. 
al  lo-ma-le'lc  (fil  C-md-le'Yk),a. 
Chem.  See  allo-,  2. 
al'lo-mor'phite  (-mflr'flt),  n. 
[See  allomorph.]  A  variety 
of  barite  resembling  anhydrite, 
al  lo-mu'cic  (-m  Q's  l  k),  «. 

('hem.  See  allo-,  2. 

Al'lon  (fil'Bn).  Rib.  [Rih.\ 
ALlon-bach'uth  (-b  fi  k'b  t  h).| 
allone.  +  alone. 
allonge.  +  along. 
al-longe',  r.  i.  [F.  allonger  (un 
coup);  d  (L.  ad)  4-  long  (L. 
long  us)  long.]  To  thrust  with  a 
sword  ;  to  lunge.  Ohs. 

I|  al  Ions'  !  (.V16n').  [F.]  Lit., 
let  us  go  ;  come  ;  well  ;  —  an  ex¬ 
clamation  of  familiar  discourse, 
usual) v  expletive. 
al-loo/.  v.  t.  fir  i.  [See  halloo.] 
To  incite  dogs  by  a  call  ;  to  hal¬ 
loo.  Ohs. 

al  lo-pal-la'di-um,  ».  [allo-  4- 
palladium .]  Min.  A  form  of 
palladium  found  in  hexagonal 
tables  with  gold, 
a  1  lo-pa-thet'ic  (fil  fi-pd-thPt'- 
Yk  I,  a.  Allopathic.  —  al  lo-pa- 
thot'i-cal-ly.  adv. 
al  lo-pe-lag'ic  (-pf-lfii'Yk),  a. 
[allo-  4-  pelagic.]  Riot.  Pert,  to 
or  designating  bathypelagic  or¬ 
ganisms  found  irregularly  at  the 
surface  or  at  great  depths,  unin¬ 
fluenced  by  temperature, 
al  lo-phan*'ic  (-l’fin'Yk),  a.  Gr. 
aAAo0ap7/5  appearing  other¬ 
wise.]  Chem.  Designating  an 
acid,  CjHiOgNj!  known  only  in 


food,  fo'ot ;  out,  oil ;  chair  ;  go  ;  sing,  igk  ;  then,  thin ;  nature,  verdure  (250) ;  K  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  acli  (144) ;  boN ;  yet ;  zh  =  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  GuiobI 
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wise ;  aAAos  other  -f-  <i>aivea0ai  to  appear  ;  —  so  called  be¬ 
cause  its  appearance  changes  before  the  blowpipe.]  Min. 
A  hydrous  silicate  of  aluminium,  amorphous,  translucent, 
and  of  various  colors,  often  in  incrustations  or  stalactitic 
forms.  H.,  3.  Sp.  gr.,  1.85-1.89. 
al  lo  phyl'l-an  (51'o-fTl'T-an),  a.  [L.  allophylus ,  Gr.  dAAo- 
<f>v A09,  foreign  ;  aAAo?  other  -f-  <f>v At)  clan.]  Designating 
Asiatic  aud  European  languages  other  than  Aryan  or 
Semitic,  or  peoples  speaking  them.  —  n.  An  allopliylian 
person  ;  in  a  narrower  sense,  an  allopliylian  white,  or  Cau¬ 
casian,  such  as  the  Basques,  Finns,  Esths,  Ainus. 

Al  loph'y-lus  (a-15f'T-lws),  n.  [NL.  See  allophylian.] 
Bot.  A  large  genus  of  tropical  sapindaceous  trees  having 
trifoliolate  or  rarely  unifoliolate  leaves  and  small  white 
racemose  tetramerous  flowers.  The  fruits  of  A.  africanus 
of  Africa  and  of  A.  edulis  of  Brazil  are  used  as  food, 
alloi-rhyth'mi-a,  al  lo  rhyth'mi  a  (Xl'6-rTth'mt-d),  n. 
[NL.  See  allo- ;  rhythm.]  Med.  Abnormal  variation  in 
the  rhythm  of  the  pulse.  —  aPlor-rhyth'mic  (-mlk),  a. 
al-lot'  (a-l5t'),  v.  t. ;  al-lot'ted  ;  al-lot'ting.  [OF.  aloter , 
F.  allot ir ;  a  (L.  ad)  -f-  lot  lot.  See  lot.]  1.  To  distrib¬ 
ute  by  lot. 

2  To  distribute,  or  parcel  out  in  parts  or  portions ;  to 
distribute  to  each  individual  concerned  ;  to  assign  as  a 
share  or  lot ;  to  set  apart  as  one’s  share  ;  to  bestow  on  ;  to 
grant ;  to  appoint ;  as,  let  every  man  be  contented  with  that 
which  Providence  allots  him. 

Ten  years  1  will  allot  to  the  attainment  of  knowledge.  Johnson. 

3.  To  assign  (to  some  one)  as  determined  or  selected;  specif. , 
to  attribute. 

Nothing  can  be  more  justly  allotted  to  be  the  saying  of  fools 
than  this  —  “There  is  no  God.”  .  Bacon. 

Syn.—  Set  apart,  grant,  distribute^  portion  out ;  fix,  spec¬ 
ify,  prescribe  ;  design,  intend,  ordain.  —  Allot,  apportion, 
assign,  appoint,  destine  agree  in  the  idea  of  appropriation 
to  a  special  purpose.  To  allot  is  to  set  apart  a  specific 
portion  or  share  for  a  particular  person  or  end,  without 
implied  reference  to  any  other  ;  as.  Every  seat  within  the 
space  allotted  ”  (Motley) ;  “The  doctors  allot  her  but  two 
years  longer  at  most  ”  ( E .  Fitzgerald).  Apportion  adds  the 
implication  of  other  similarly  allotted  shares  ;  as,  the  time 
apportioned  to  one  of  several  tasks.  Assign  and  (more  def¬ 
initely)  appoint  imply  an  authoritative  designation  or  de¬ 
termination  of  persons  and  parts ;  .tS,  to  assign  the  parts 
in  a  play,  to  appoint  a  time  for  the  rehearsal.  Destine  (now 
chiefly  in  the  passive),  when  not  referring  specifically  to 
fixed  fate  or  to  divine  foreordination,  usually  implies 
merely  predetermination  in  or  through  the  established  or¬ 
der  of  things,  and  frequently  suggests  little  more  than  in¬ 
tention  ;  as,  an  actor  destined  to  eclipse  his  rivals,  a  youth 
destined  for  the  law  ;  “  She  put  a  paper  of  pearl  buttons 
...  in  its  destined  place  ”  (Hawthorne). 
al  lot'  (5-15t'),  v.  i.  To  count ;  reckon  ;  —  often  used  with 
on  or  upon.  Colloq .,  Local  American. 

Al  lo  the'ri  a  (51'6-the'rT-ri),  n.  pi.  [NL. ;  alio-  -f  Gr.  em¬ 
ploy  beast.]  Paleon.  A  group  of  Mesozoic  mammals  known 
only  from  imperfect  remains,  but  supposed  to  be  related  to 
the  monotremes  ;  —  called  also  Multituber  culata. 
al  lo  tho  gen'ic  (5Fo-tho-jgn'ik  ;  a-15th'$-)  )  a.  [Gr.  a\\o- 
al  lo  thog'e  nous  (5F6-th5j'e-nMs)  j  elsewhere 

-j-  - genic ,  -genous.]  Geol.  Formed  elsewhere;  —  said  of 
those  mineral  particles  of  clastic  or  metamorphic  rocks 
which  have  been  formed  in  another  place  aud  transported  to 
their  present  position;  —  opposed  to  authigenic,  authigenous. 
al  lotment  (a-15t'ment),  n.  [Cf.  OF.  alotement,  F.  allote- 
ment.)  1.  An  allotting  ;  specif.,  appointment  of  a  thing 
to  a  particular  person  or  use  ;  assignment  ;  apportionment. 

2.  That  which  is  allotted  ;  a  part  or  portion  granted  or  dis¬ 
tributed;  that  which  is  assigned  by  lot,  or  by  the  act  of  God; 
anything  set  apart  for  a  special  use  or  to  a  distinct  party. 

The  allotments  of  God  and  nature.  L' Estrange. 

A  vineyard  and  an  allotment  for  olives  and  herbs.  Broome. 

3.  Specif. :  Eng.  Land  Law.  A  small  piece  of  land  let  or 
sold  to  a  laborer  or  artisan  for  cultivation,  esp.  one  let 
or  sold  under  the  provisions  of  the  Allotments  and  Small 
Holdings  Acts  for  cultivation  as  a  subsidiary  source  of  in¬ 
come  by  a  laborer. 

allotment  and  regret.  Finance. ,  short  for,  “  letter  of  allot¬ 
ment  and  regret.”  that  is,  a  letter  sent  to  eaeh  subscriber 
in  cases  of  oversubscription  for  a  stock  issue,  notifying  him 
of  the  shares  allotted  to  him  and  expressing  regret  that  the 
full  subscription  cannot  be  allotted.  Stockbrokers ’  Cant. 
allo  trope  (51'o-trop),  n.  Chem.  An  allotropic  form, 
allo-troph'ic  (ai'o-ti^f'Tk),  a.  [ allo -  -J-  trophic.’] 

a  Physiol.  Changed  or  modified  in  nutritive  power  by  the 
process  of  digestion,  b  Plant  Physiol.  Dependent  upon 
other  organisms  for  nutrition;  heterotrophic  ; — said  of 
plants  unable  to  perform  photosynthesis,  as  all  saprophytes; 
—  opposed  to  autotrophic. 


al  lo- tropic  (-trbp'ik) 

al'lo-trop'i  cal  (-I-kSl) 


[Cf.  F.  allotropique.]  Of,  per¬ 
taining  to,  or  exhibiting,  allotro¬ 
pism.  — al  lo  trop'i-cal-ly,  adv.  —  allo-tro-pic'i-ty  (-tro- 
pTs'T-tT),  n. 

al  lot'ro  pism  (d-l<5t'ro-pTz’m) 
al  lot'ro  py  (d-15t'rS-pT) 

rporros  direction,  way,  Tpeneiu  to  turn.]  Chem.  The  ca¬ 
pability  of  existing  in  two  or  more  conditions  which  are 
distinguished  by  differences  in  properties.  Thus  carbon 


7i.  [Gr.  aWorpoirCa  vari¬ 
ety,  fr.  aAAos  other  -}- 


its  salts  and  esters,  the  al-loph'- 

a-nates  (0-lBf'd-nats).  It  is  a 
carboxyl  derivative  of  urea, 
al'lo-phyle  (il'fi-fYl),  n.  [See 
ali.oi'hylian.1  1.  An  alien  ;  a 
Philistine.  Oxf.  E.  D. 

2.  ==  ALLOPHYLIAN. 
al  lo-phyl'ic  (-fYl'Yk ),  a.  Allo- 
phylian. 

al-ioph'y-toid  (d-15f'Y-toid),  n. 
[allo- +  phytoid.)  Bot.  A  prop¬ 
agative  bud  differing  in  appear¬ 
ance  from  tli  e  ordinary  vegeta¬ 
tive  bud,  as  the  bulbil  of  a  tiger 
lily.  Rare. 

al  lo-plas-mat'ic,  a.  [allo-  -f- 
plasmatic.  1  Biol.  Designating 
active  substances,  or  parts  or  or¬ 
gans,  of  a  cell  formerl  by  differ¬ 
entiation  from  the  protoplasm, 
al'lo-plast,  n.  [allo-  4-  -/dost.) 
Biol.  An  idorgan  composed  of 
more  than  one  kind  of  tissue  ; 
—  opposed  to  homonlast. 
al-hrqui-al  (/J-lo'kwY-/fl),  a. 
[See  ALLOQUY.l  Characterized 
by  talking  to  others  (incessant¬ 
ly)  ;  —  opposed  to  colloquial,  in 
its  etymological  sense.  Rare. 
al-lo'qui-al-ism  (-Yz’m),  n.  A 


phrase  or  manner  of  address  to 
another.  Rare. 

al'lo-quy  (ftl'o-kwY),  n.  [L.  al¬ 
loy  uium.]  A  speaking  to  an¬ 
other  ;  an  address.  Obs. 

Al  lo-sau'rus  (-sfi'rus),  n.  [NL.; 
Gr.  aWecrOcu  to  leap  4-  -Taurus. ] 
Paleon.  A  genus  of  North 
American  Jurassic  dinosaurs  re¬ 
lated  to  Ceratosaurus,  having 
three-toed  hind  feet,  and  very 
short  fore  legs,  which  latter  were 
not  used  in  walking.  Some 
species  became  twenty  feet  long, 
al  lo-se-mat'ic,  a.  [allo-  4-  He¬ 
matic.)  Zool.  Having  a  color¬ 
ation  that  is  protective  because 
it  imitates  that  of  some  danger¬ 
ous  or  inedible  animal, 
al'lo-the  iam.  n.  [ allo -  -f  the¬ 
ism .]  Worship  of  strange  gods, 
al-loth  i-ge-net'ic  (rf-lfith  Y-jf- 
ntft'Yk),  a.  =  ALLOTHOG  KNIC. 
—  al-loth  i-ge-net'i-c^l  ly,  adv. 
al-loth  i-gen'ic  (tf-lflth  Y-j  n'- 
Yk  ),al  lo  thlg'e  nousi  fll  8-th Yj'- 

P-m/8),  a  =  ALLOTHOG  ENIC. 

al  lot  ri-o  don'ti  a  (<#-16t  rY-8- 
d5n'shY-d),  n.  [NL.;  Gr.  aAAo- 
rpto?  strange  4-  0801)9,  686vto$, 


occurs  crystallized  in  octahedrons  and  other  related  forms, 
in  a  state  of  extreme  hardness,  in  the  diamond ;  it  occurs  in 
hexagonal  forms,  and  of  little  hardness,  in  black  lead  ;  and 
again  occurs  in  a  soft  state,  as  in  lampblack  and  charcoal. 
Ozone  is  an  allotropic  form  of  oxygen.  Calcium  carbonate 
is  found  both  as  calcite  (rhombohedral)  and  as  aragonite 
(orthorhombic).  No  sharp  line  can  be  drawn  between  al¬ 
lotropy  and  isomerism,  but  the  former  term  is  usually  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  elements  and  to  those  modifications  of  inorganic 
compounds  that  differ  principally  in  physical  properties 
(as  calcite  and  aragonite).  Cf.  isomeric. 
alF-o'ver  ish  (Ql'o'ver-Tsh),  a.  Having  or  being  a  vague 
general  sensation,  as  of  uneasiness,  illness,  apprehension, 
etc.  Dial.  Eng.  or  GV/07.  —  all  -o'ver-ish  ness,  n. 
al  low'  (a-lou'),  v.  t. ;  al-lowbd'  (-loud') ;  al-low'ing. 
[ME.  alouen,  OF.  alouer ,  aloer,  to  place,  use,  put  to  serv¬ 
ice,  assign,  F.  all  oner,  fr.  LL.  allorare ;  confused  with 
OF.  aloer  to  approve,  fr.  L.  allaudare  to  extol ;  ad  -f- 
laudare  to  praise.  See  local,  laud  ;  cf.  allocate.]  1.  To 
praise  ;  to  approve  of ;  hence,  to  sanction. 

Ye  allow  the  deeds  of  your  fathers.  Luke  xi.  48. 
We  commend  his  pains,  condemn  his  pride,  allow  his  life,  ap¬ 
prove  Ilia  learning.  Ftuler . 

How  allow  you  the  model  of  these  clothes  ?  Massinger. 

2.  To  invest ;  to  intrust.  Obs. 

Thou  shalt  he  .  .  .  allowed  with  absolute  power.  Shak. 

3.  To  grant,  give,  admit,  accord,  afford,  or  yield  ;  to  let 
one  have;  as,  to  allow  a  servant  his  liberty  ;  to  allow  a  f  ree 
passage ;  to  allow  one  day  for  rest. 

He  was  allowed  about  three  hundred  pounds  a  year.  Macaulay. 

4.  To  own  or  acknowledge  ;  to  accept  as  true  ;  to  concede  ; 
to  accede  to  ;  as,  to  allow  a  right ;  to  allow  a  claim  ;  to  al¬ 
low  the  truth  of  a  proposition. 

I  allow,  with  Mrs.  Grundy  and  most  moralists,  that  Miss  New- 
come’s  conduct  .  .  .  was  highly  reprehensible.  Thackeray. 

5.  To  grant  (something)  as  a  deduction  or  an  addition;  esp., 
to  abate  or  deduct ;  as,  to  allow  a  sum  for  leakage. 

6  To  grant  license  to;  to  permit;  to  consent  to;  as,  to 
allow  a  son  to  be  absent. 

7.  To  have  or  declare  as  one’s  opinion  or  intention.  Dial. 
Syn.  — Let,  grant,  consent  to,  authorize,  endure,  bear. — 
Allow,  permit,  suffer,  tolerate.  Allow  and  permit  are 
frequently  used  as  convertible  terms.  But  allow  is  less 
formal  than  permit ,  and  may  imply  little  more  than  forbear¬ 
ance  of  prohibition  (see  allowable,  under  admissible)  ;  as, 
that  may  be  tacitly  allowed  which  is  not  expressly  per¬ 
mitted.  To  consent  (to)  is  to  acquiesce  in  what  is  desired  or 
proposed  by  another  (see  assent)  ;  as,  to  consent  to  a  daugh¬ 
ter’s  marriage,  to  consent  to  ail  operation.  To  suffer  (now 
somewhat  bookish  in  this  sense)  is  often  a  mere  synonym 
for  allow  (as,  “  Super  little  children  to  come  unto  me  ”) ; 
but  it  may  imply  indifference  or  reluctance  ;  as,  “  The  eagle 
sipers  little  birds  to  sing,  and  is  not  careful  what  they  mean 
thereby”  (Shak.):  “Why  do  ye  not  rather  super  your¬ 
selves  to  be  defrauded?  ”  (1  Cor.  vi.  7).  Tolerate  (see  toler¬ 
ance)  implies  endurance  of  what  is  contrary  to  one’s  will 
or  desire ;  as,  barely  to  tolerate  his  presence.  See  grant, 

RATIFY,  BEAR,  PERMISSION. 

al  low',  v.  i.  To  approve  ;  admit ;  concede  ;  to  make  al¬ 
lowance  or  abatement ;  —  often  with  of. 

Allowing  still  for  the  different  ways  of  making  it.  Addison. 
al-low'a-ble  (a-lou'd-b’l),  a.  [F.  allouable.]  1.  Praise¬ 
worthy  ;  laudable.  Obs.  Hacket. 

2.  That  may  be  allowed  ;  acceptable  ;  permissible  ;  admis¬ 
sible  ;  not  forbidden  ;  not  unlawful  or  improper  ;  as,  a  cer¬ 
tain  degree  of  freedom  is  allowable  among  friends. 

Syn.  —  See  admissible. 

—  al-low'a-ble-ness,  n.  — al-low'a-bly,  adv. 
al  low'ance  (-ftns),  n.  [OF.  alouance .]  1.  Approval ; 
approbation.  Obs.  Crabbe. 

2.  Act  of  allowing,  granting,  conceding,  or  admitting ; 
authorization  ;  permission  ;  sanction  ;  tolerance. 

Without  the  king’s  will  or  the  state's  allowance.  Shak. 
3-  Acknowledgment. 

The  censure  ot  the  which  one  must  in  your alloicance  o’erweigh 
a  whole  theater  of  others.  *  Shak. 

4.  That  which  is  allowed  ;  a  share  or  portion  allotted  or 
granted  ;  a  sum  granted  as  a  reimbursement  or  a  bounty,  or 
as  appropriate  for  any  purpose ;  a  stated  quantity,  as  of 
food  or  drink ;  hence,  a  limited  quantity  of  meat  and 
drink  when  provisions  fall  short. 

I  can  give  the  boy  a  handsome  allowance.  Thackeray. 

5.  Abatement ;  deduction ;  the  taking  into  account  of 
mitigating  circumstances;  as,  to  mak o  allowance  for  the 
inexperience  of  youth. 

After  making  the  largest  allowance  for  fraud.  Macaulay. 

6.  Com.  A  customary  deduction  from  the  gross  weight  of 
goods,  different  in  different  countries,  as  tare  and  tret. 

7.  Law.  A  sum  in  addition  to  the  regular  taxable  costs 
awarded  by  court  to  a  party  in  a  difficult  case;  — often 
called  extra  allowance. 

8.  Coinage.  =  tolerance. 

9.  Founding.  =  clearance. 

al-low'ance,  v.  t.  ;  al-low'anced  (-Snst);  al-low'anc-ing 
(-Sn-sTng).  To  put  upon  a  fixed  allowance  (esp.  of  pro¬ 
visions  and  drink) ;  to  supply  in  a  fixed  and  limited  quan¬ 
tity  ;  as,  the  captain  was  obliged  to  allowance  his  crew, 
al-low'ed-ly  (-Sd-1T),  adv.  By  allowance;  admittedly, 
al-lox'an  (&-15k'san),  n.  [tf//a;itoin  -f-  oralic.]  Chem.  A 
crystalline  oxidation  product,  C4H4OrjN2  (or,  dehydrated, 
CjH.jOjNo),  of  uric  acid.  It  is  a  ureide  of  mesoxalic  acid! 


tooth.]  Med.  a  Presence  of  a 

tooth  in  an  abnormal  situation, 
b  The  transplantation  of  teeth, 
al  lot  ri-o  geus'ti-a  (-gfis'tl-a), 
n.  [NL.  ;  Gr.  aAAoTpios  strange 
+  yeuo-15  taste.]  Med  Perver¬ 
sion  of  the  sense  of  taste, 
al  lot  ri-o-mor'phic  (-mAr'fYk), 
a.  IGr.  ciAAoTpio?  strange  + 
-morphic.)  =  xenomorchic. 
al-lot  ri-oph'a-gy  (<MBt  rY-5f'a- 
jY),  n.  [Gr.  aAAorpio?  strange 
-4-  <f>aye iv  to  eat.]  Med.  A  de¬ 
praved  appetite  ;  a  desire  for 
improper  food. 

al-lot  ri-u'ri-a  ,  (-Q'rY-d),  n. 
[NL.  ;  Gr.  aAAorpto?  strange  -f 
-uria.)  Med.  An  abnormal  con¬ 
dition  of  the  urine, 
al-lot'ro-pize.  v.  t  To  change 
in  physical  properties  but  not 
in  composition.  Rare. 
al  lo-tryl'ic  (111  8-trYl'Yk),  a. 
[Gr.  aAAorpio?  foreign  -f  -yl  -|- 
-»>.]  Med.  Pert.  to.  or  caused 
by,  the  presence  of  a  foreign  sub¬ 
stance  or  agent,  as  a  disease, 
al-lot'ta-ble.  a.  See  -able. 


II  all’ot-ta'ya  (al  lf.t-ta'vii).  [It.l 

Music.  With  added  octave  to 
the  passage  as  written, 
al-lot  tee'  (<i-lfit  e'),  ti.  See  -ee. 
al-lot'ter.  u.  One  that  allots, 
al-lot'ter-y,  ».  Allotment.  Obs. 
all  o  ver.  n.  Embroidered  or 
lace  material  in  which  the  de¬ 
sign  or  pattern  extends  over  the 
entire  surface  of  the  fabric,  as 
distinguished  from  edgings,  in¬ 
sertions,  etc.  r&,i 

al-low'a-bl.  Allowable.  /('/'. 
al-lowd'.  Allowed.  Re f.  S/>. 
al-low'e.  n.  (OF.  alone .  p.  p. 
of  alouer  to  hire,  LL.  allorare 
to  place.]  A  hireling.  Obs. 
al-low'er.  n.  One  who  allows, 
allowes.  aloe.  [alose.I 
al-lowes'.  n.  Ohs.  corrupt,  of 
al-low'ment.».  See  -m knt  Rare. 
allowte.  4  a  lout. 

dox'a-nate,  n.  Chem.  A  salt 
ot  alloxanic  acid. 

aHox-an'ic  (SI  Bk-aftn'Tk),  a. 
t  hem.  Of  or  pert,  to  alloxan  :  — 
applied  to  an  acid,  C<n.O.N,, 
obtained  by  the  action  of  solubfe 
alkalies  on  alloxan, 
al  lox-an'tin  (-sin'tYn),  n. 


al  lox  u'rlc  (Sl'Sk-su'rTk),  a.  Physiol.  Chem.  Related  to, 
or  containing  the  radicals  of,  alloxan  and  urea  ;  as,  the  al- 
loxuric  bases,  that  is,  xanthine,  hypoxantliine,  adenine, 
guanine,  etc.  All  the  alloxuric  substances  are  regarded  as  de¬ 
rivatives  of  purine,  and  are  hence  called  also  purine  bodies. 
al  loy'  (a-loi'),  n.  [F.  aloi,  fr.  OF.  aleier ,  aloier ,  alier,  to 
combine.  ME.  alai  is  fr.  OF.  alei,  the  earlier  form  of  aloi. 
See  alloy,  v.  t.]  1.  Quality  as  to  being  mixed  w  ith  base 

metals  ;  comparative  purity,  as  of  gold  or  silver  ;  fineness. 

2.  A  substance  composed  of  two  or  more  metals  intimately 
united,  usually  by  fusing  the  components  together ;  also, 
the  state  of  union  of  the  components  ;  as,  brass  is  an  alloy 
of  copper  and  zinc.  By  extension,  a  similar  substance 
formed  by  the  uuion  of  a  metal  and  a  nonmetal ;  as,  steel 
is  an  alloy  of  iron  and  carbon.  Alloys  have  metallic  prop¬ 
erties.  They  are  in  general  harder  and  more  fusible,  but 
less  malleable  and  poorer  conductors,  than  the  simple 
metals  composing  them.  Most  alloys  are  now  regarded  as 
solid  solutions,  either  of  the  simple  constituents  in  each 
other  or,  more  commonly,  of  one  or  more  chemical  com¬ 
pounds  of  the  constituents  in  an  excess  of  one  of  the  simple 
constituents.  Alloys  of  mercury  are  specifically  called 
amalgams. 

3.  A  baser  metal  mixed  with  a  finer  one,  esp.  with  a  pre¬ 
cious  metal. 

4  Admixture  of  anything  which  lessens  the  value  or  de¬ 
tracts  from  quality;  an  alien  or  impairing  element  or  part; 
as,  no  happiness  is  without  alloy.  “  Pure  English  without 
Latin  alloy  J* 1 2  F.  Harrison. 

al  loy',  v.  t.;  al-loyed'  (-loid');  al-loy'ing.  [F.  aloyer , 
OF.  aloier ,  alter,  earlier  aleier ,  to  combine,  fr.  L.  alligare. 
See  ally,  v.  t.  ;  cf.  allay  to  alloy,  the  earlier  form.]  1.  To 
reduce  the  purity  of  by  mixing  with  a  less  valuable  metal ; 
as,  to  alloy  gold  with  silver  or  copper,  or  silver  with  copper. 

2.  To  mix  so  as  to  form  an  alloy. 

3.  To  abate,  impair,  or  debase  by  mixture  ;  to  allay  ;  mod¬ 
erate  ;  as,  to  alloy  pleasure  with  misfortunes. 

al  loy',  v.  i.  To  mix  so  as  to  form  an  alloy, 
alloy  balance  A  balance  used  for  weighing  out  metals 
for  an  allov.  It  is  so  constructed  that  the  ratio  of  the 
lengths  of  the  tw  o  arms  can  be  made  equal  to  the  desired 
ratio  of  the  two  metals  in  the  alloy.  Weights  of  the  two 
metals  corresponding  to  the  ratio  will  then  balance, 
alloy  cast  iron  Cast  iron  alloyed  with  some  other  metal, 
alloy  Steel.  Any  steel  containing  a  notable  quantity  of 
some  other  metal  alloyed  with  the  iron,  usually  chromium, 
nickel,  manganese,  or  tungsten.  See  iron,  chrome  steel, 
NICKEL  STEEL,  etc. 

all'-round  ,  a.  Extending  all  round  ;  hence,  having  gen¬ 
eral  capability  or  excellence  ;  as,  an  all-round  man  ;  an  all¬ 
round  scholar.  Colloq. 

all-round  price,  Com.,  a  price  that  covers  all  charges,  in¬ 
cluding  those  usually  made  as  extras. 
alF-round'er,  n.  One  that  is  all-round  or  goes  all  round  ; 
specif.,  a  kind  of  collar.  Colloq. 

All  Saints  \  November  1st ;  a  feast  day  kept  in  honor 
All  Saints*  Day  )  of  all  the  saints ;  also,  the  season  of 
this  festival ;  — also  called  Allhallows  or  Hallowmas. 

All  Saints’  cherry.  An  ornamental  everblooming  horti¬ 
cultural  variety  of  the  Morello  cherry. 
all'seed/  (61'sed'),  n.  [cr/f  -f"  seed.]  Any  of  several  many- 
seeded  plants,  as  knotweed,  the  goosefoot  Chctiopodium 
polyspermum,  the  liuaceous  weed  Radiola  radiola,  Poly- 
carpon  tetraphyllum,  etc. 

All  Souls’  Day.  R.C.Ch.  November  2d;  a  day  of  solem¬ 
nity  on  which  commemoration  of,  and  supplications  for, 
all  the  souls  in  Purgatory  are  made. 

all'spice'  (6l'spls/),  n.  a  The  berry  of  the  pimento  (Pi¬ 
mento  pimenta),  a  myrtaceous  tree  of  the  West  Indies ;  also, 
the  mildly  pungent  and  aromatic  spice  prepared  from  it. 
Allspice  has  been  supposed  to  combine  the  flavor  of  cinna¬ 
mon,  nutmegs,  and  cloves;  hence  the  name,  b  With 
qualifying  or  descriptive  adjective  or  attributive,  any  of 
several  other  aromatic  shrubs,  as  Carolina  allspice ,  Japan 
allspice,  wild  allspice ,  etc. 

All-the-Tal'ents  Administration.  An  administration 

formed  by  Lord  Grenville  on  the  death  of  Mr.  Pitt  (June 
23,  1806).  The  friends  of  this  ministry  gave  it  the  appella¬ 
tion  of  “  All  the  Talents,”  which,  being  echoed  in  derision 
by  the  opposition,  became  fixed  upon  it.  The  ministry 
included  Earl  Fitzwilliam,  Viscount  Sidmouth,  Earl  Spencer, 
Lord  Erskine,  Sir  Charles  Grey,  Charles  Fox,  Lord  Ellen  borough. 
Lord  Minto. _Lord  Moira,  Sir  Henry  Petty,  Richard  Fitzpatrick, 
al-lude'  (ft-lud'),  v.  t. ;  al-lud'ed  ;  al-lud'ing.  [L.  allu- 
dere  to  play  with,  to  allude  ;  ad  -}-  ludere  to  play.]  1.  To 
play  with  ;  make  sport  of  ;  specif.,  to  pun  upon.  Obs. 

2.  To  compare  allusively.  Obs. 

3.  To  refer  (something)  as  applicable  ;  suggest ;  hint.  Obs. 
al  lude',  v.  i.  1.  To  play  with  words  punningly.  Obs. 

2.  To  refer  to  something  indirectly  or  by  suggestion  ;  to 
have  reference  to  a  subject  not  specifically  and  plainly 
mentioned ;  —  followed  by  to ;  as,  the  story  alludes  to  a 
recent  transaction. 

These  speeches  ...  do  seem  to  allude  unto  such  ministerial 
garments  as  were  then  in  use.  Hooker. 

Syn.  —  Hint,  intimate,  insinuate,  suggest,  indicate,  point, 
relate.  —  Allude,  refer.  To  allude  to  something  is  to 
touch  it  indirectly  or  by  suggestion,  without  distinct  men¬ 
tion  or  specification  ;  to  refer  to  something  is  specifically 
and  distinctly  to  introduce  or  mention  it ;  as,  iu  “  the  Car- 


Chem.  A  crystalline  substance 

produced  by*  acting  upon  uric 
acid  with  warm  ana  very  dilute 
nitric  acid,  and  in  other  ways, 
al  lox  u-rae'mi-a,  -re'mi  a  (<t- 
lbkB'O-re'mY-d),  n.  [NL.  ;  al¬ 
loxuric  -4-  -a?mia.]  Presence  of 
alloxuric  bases  in  the  urine, 
al-lox  y-pro-te'lc(-sY-pro-te'Yk ), 
o.  [allo-  -4-  oxy/iroteic.)  Desig¬ 
nating  a  nitrogenous  acid  con¬ 
taining  sulphur,  found  in  urine, 
al-loy'age  (<7-loi'itj),  w.  [F.  n- 
loyage.]  Act  or  art  of  alloying 
metals  ;  also,  the  alloy, 
al-loyd'.  Alloyed.  Ref.  Sp. 
al  lo-zo'oid,  n.  ‘  [allo-  4-  ~.onid.\ 
Zool.  A  zooid  differing  from 
the  parent  producing  it;  —  op¬ 
posed  to  isozooid. 
all  -pos-Beased',  a.  [Prob.  eu¬ 
phemistic  for  hell  -possessed. 
Cf.  all-fired.]  Controlled  by 
an  evil  spirit  or  by  evil  pas¬ 
sions  ;  wild.  Colloq. 
allspice  oil.  See  oil,  Table  I. 
allswa.  +  also,  as. 
all 'thing  ,  adv.  [all  (=  every) 
4-  thing.)  Altogether.—';/. 

Everything.  Obs.  Shak. 


all  threes.  Dominoes.  A  variety 
of  muggins  in  which  multiples 
of  three  are  counted  instead  of 
multiples  of  five, 
all'tud  (al'tiid  ),  n.  ( W.  ;  all 
another  4-  tud  land.]  Old  Cym¬ 
ric  Law.  A  non-trihesman. 
al  lu-bes'cence  (&1  n-bCs'^ns), 
al  lu-bea'cen-cy  (-<  n-sn.  n.  [L. 
allubescens.  p.  pr.  of  allubescere 
to  he  pleasing.]  Obs.  Sf  R. 

1.  Complacence. 

2.  Complaisance, 
allume.  alum. 

i|  aPlu'mette'  fa'lii'met'),  n 
[F  |  A  match  for  lighting 
al-lu'mi-nate  (d-lD'mY-nSt),  v.  t. 
[See  alli  mine.]  To  illuminate 
(a  manuscript).  Obs. 
al-lu'mine  (-mYn),  v.  t.  (OF.  al - 
hnniner ;  L.  ad  4-  lumxnare  to 
brighten.  1  To  enlighten  ;  illu¬ 
minate.  Obs. 

ftl-ln'mi-nor.M.  [OF.a/u;;u‘«eor.] 
An  illuminator  of  manuscripts 
and  books  ;  a  limner.  Obs. 
allunge.  *1*  a  lunge. 
al-lur'ance  (»-lQr'<Ins),  n.  Al¬ 
lurement.  Rare. 
al-lur'ant,  a.  Alluring.  Obs. 


ale,  senate,  cSre,  km.  account,  arm,  ask,  sofa  ;  eve,  Svent  Snd,  recent,  maker;  Ice,  Ill;  old,  6bey,  orb,  fidd,  s5ft7c4nnect ;  useTftnite,  firn,  up,  circusTmenu^ 

r  oreijtu  Word.  +  Obsolete  '  uriuut  of.  4*  combined  with.  »  >  » 


:  equuls. 
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pathian  wizard’s  hook  ”  Milton  refers  to  Proteus  (as  “  the 
Carpathian  wizard  ”)  and  alludes  (in  “  hook  ”)  to  his  occu¬ 
pation  as  a  shepherd.  See  advert,  refer,  hint. 

When  Sir  Roi;er  .  .  .  said  he  was  glad  to  meet  me  among  hie 
relations  ...  I  knew  he  alluded  to  the  pictures.  Spectator. 

Resolutions,  Sir,  have  been  recently  passed  by  the  legislature  of 
South  Carolina.  I  need  not  refer  to  them.  I).  Webster. 

al  lure'  (a-lur» ),  V.  t.  ;  al-lured'  (-lurd') ;  al-lur'ing.  [OF. 
aleurrer ,  alurer ,  fr.  a  (L.  ad)  -f  leurre  lure.  See  lure.] 
To  tempt  or  draw  by  a  lure  or  bait,  that  is,  by  the  otter  of 
some  good,  real  or  apparent ;  to  invite  by  something  flat¬ 
tering  or  acceptable  ;  to  entice  ;  to  attract. 

With  promised  joys  allured  them  on.  Falconer. 
The  golden  sun  in  splendor  likest  Heaven 
Allured  his  eye.  Milton. 

Syn.  —  Attract,  tempt,  coax,  persuade,  prevail  on,  in¬ 
snare,  entrap,  lead  astray.  —  Allure,  lure,  entice,  in¬ 
veigle.  decoy,  seduce  agree  in  the  suggestion  of  an  attract¬ 
ing  influence,  usually  evil  or  deceptive.  To  allure  is  to 
draw  by  the  prospect  or  offer  (not  necessarily  deceptive) 
of  some  future  good  ;  as,  “  allurements  and  baits  of  super¬ 
stition  ”  (Sir  T.  Browne)  ;  Young  children  should  rather 
be  allured  to  learning  by  gentleness  and  love,  than  com¬ 
pelled  to  learning  by  beating  and  fear  ”  ( Ascnam ).  Lure 
implies  a  stronger,  usually  a  baleful,  attraction  ;  as,  lured 
to  his  ruin.  “Good  wine  lures  back  the  winebiober”  (M. 
Arnold).  To  entice  is  to  allure  artfully  and  adroitly  ;  to 
inveigle  (see  etym.)  is  to  entice  by  beguiling  and  cajoling  ; 
as,  “  To  every  thirsty  wanderer  by  sly  enticement  gives 
his  baneful  cup  ”  (Milton)  ;  “  Yet  have  they  many  baits  and 
guileful  spells  to  inveigle  and  invite  the  unwary  sense  ” 
(Milton).  To  decoy  is  to  entrap  or  lead  into  danger  by  arti¬ 
fice,  especially  by  false  appearances  ;  as,  to  kidnap  a  child 
by  decoying  him  from  his  nurse.  To  seduce  is  to  lead 
astray,  usually  by  overcoming  scruples,  from  rectitude, 
propriety,  or  duty  ;  as,  “  The  hideous  beast  whose  craft 
had  seduced  me  into  murder  ”  (Poe) ;  “That  quaintness, 
into  which  your  admiration  of  Tacitus  sometimes  seduced 
you  ”  (Gibbon).  See  coax,  captivate,  invite,  snare. 
al  lure',  n.  Allurement.  Rare.  Hayward. 

II  al  lure'  (a'liir'),  n.  [F.  Cf.  alure.]  Gait ;  bearing. 

The  swing,  the  gait,  the  pose,  the  allure  of  these  men. 

Harper's  Mag. 

al-lure'ment  (a-lur'nient),  n.  Act  of  alluring,  or  that 
which  allures. 

Syn.  — Temptation,  enticement,  attraction,  lure,  bait, 
al-lur'ing,  p.  a.  That  allures ;  attracting  ;  charming ; 
tempting.  —  al-lur'ing-ly,  adv.  — al-lur'ing  ness,  n. 
al  lu'sion  (fi-lu'zh&n),  n.  [L.  allusio ,  fr.  alludere  to  al¬ 
lude  :  cf.  F.  allusion .]  1.  A  figurative  or  symbolical  refer¬ 

ence  ;  a  play  upon  words.  Obs. 

2.  An  alluding;  a  covert  indication  indirect  reference;  hint, 
al-lu'sive  (-siv),  a.  1.  Figurative;  symbolical.  Archaic. 

2  Having  reference  to  something  not  fully  expressed  ;  con¬ 
taining  an  allusion. 

3.  Punning;  as,  allusive ,  or  punning,  coats  of  arms.  See 
canting  arms.  Obs. 

—  al-lu'sive-ljr,  adv.  —  al-lu'sive-ness,  n. 

al-lu'vi-al  (d-lu'vT-#l),  a.  [Cf.  F.  alluvial.  See  alluvion.] 
Pertaining  to,  contained  in,  or  composed  of,  alluvium;  re¬ 
lating  to  the  deposits  made  by  flowing  water;  washed  away 
from  one  place  and  deposited  in  another  ;  as,  alluvial  6oil, 
mud,  accumulations,  deposits. 

alluvial  cone  or  fan,  Phys.  Geog .,  the  deltalike  alluvial  de¬ 
posit  formed  by  a  stream  w  here  it  issues  from  a  gorge  upon 
an  open  plain.  See  delta.  —  A.  period  or  epoch.  Geol. 
=  Recent  period. 

al-lu'vi-al,  n.  Alluvial  soil ;  specif.,  in  Australia,  gold- 
bearing  alluvial  soil. 

al-lu'vi  on  (-On),  n.  [F.,  fr.  L.  alluvio ,  fr.  alluere  to  wash 
against ;  ad  -}-  luere ,  equiv.  to  lavare ,  to  wash.  See  lave.] 

1.  Wash  or  flow  of  water  against  the  shore  or  bank. 

2.  An  overflowing;  an  inundation  ;  a  flood. 

3.  =  ALLUVIUM. 

4  Law.  An  accession  to  land  by  the  gradual  or  momenta¬ 
rily  insensible  addition  of  matter  by  the  action  of  water,  or 
(as  broadly  used  by  some)  by  the  insensible  reliction  of  the 
water  from  its  bank.  In  either  case  it  belongs  to  the  owner 
of  the  land  to  which  it  is  added.  See  accession,  accretion. 
al  lu'vi  urn  (-am),  n.  ;  pi.  E.  -viums  (-wmz),  L.  -via  (-a). 
[L.,  neut.  of  alluvius  alluvial.]  A  deposit  of  earth,  sand, 
or  other  material  made  by  the  ordinary  mechanical  action 
of  running  water ;  soil  or  land  so  formed.  Alluvial  fans, 
cones,  deltas,  etc.,  consist  of  alluvium. 
all'work7  (61'wGrk7),  n.  Domestic  or  other  work  of  all 
kinds  ;  as,  a  maid  of  allwork ,  that  is,  a  general  servant. 
All'worthy  (ol'wGr'thT),  n.  In  Fielding’s  novel  “Tom 
Jones,”  a  country  gentleman  distinguished  for  his  worth, 
modesty,  and  benevolence.  See  Man  of  Bath. 
al  ly'  (a-li'),  v.  t.  ;  al-lied'  (-lid') ;  al-ly'ing.  Generally 
used  passively  or  reflexively.  [ME.  alien ,  OF.  alier,  F.  oi¬ 
lier,  fr.  L.  alligare  to  bind  to  ;  ad  ligare  to  bind.  Cf. 
alligate,  alloy,  ligament.]  1.  To  unite,  or  form  a  con¬ 
nection  between,  as  between  families  by  marriage,  or  be¬ 
tween  princes  and  states  by  treaty,  league,  or  confederacy ; 
to  join  by  an  alliance ;  —  often  followed  by  to  or  with. 


2.  To  connect  or  forma  relation  between  by  similitude,  re¬ 
semblance,  friendship,  or  love. 

These  three  did  love  each  other  dearly  well, 

And  with  so  firm  affection  were  allied.  Spenser. 

The  virtue  nearest  to  our  vice  allied.  Pope. 

al  ly'  (8-li'),  v.  i.  To  form,  or  enter  into,  an  alliance, 
ally'  (a-li'j,  n. ;  pi.  al-lies'  (d-liz').  [See  ally,  t\] 

1.  Connection  by  family  or  confederation  ;  also,  collec¬ 
tively,  those  so  connected.  Obs. 

2.  A  relative  ;  a  kinsman.  Obs.  Shak. 

3.  One  united  to  another  by  treaty  or  league; — usually 
applied  to  sovereigns  or  states ;  a  confederate. 

The  English  soldiers  and  their  French  allies.  Macaulay. 
4  Anything  associated  with  another  as  a  helper  ;  an  aux¬ 
iliary.  “  Science,  instead  of  being  the  enemy  of  religion, 
becomes  its  ally.11  Buckle. 

5.  Anything  akin  to  another  by  structure,  etc. 

Syn.  —  See  partner. 

al'lyl  (51'Tl),  n.  [L.  all ium  garlic  -j-  -y/.]  Chem.  An  un¬ 
saturated  univalent  radical,  C3Hr„  two  of  whose  compounds 
are  the  oils  of  garlic  and  mustard.  —  al-lyl'ic  (a-lil'Tk),  a. 
allyl  alcohol.  Org.  Chem.  A  colorless  pungent  liquid, 
C;-HriOH,  variously  obtained,  as  by  heating  glycerin  with 
oxalic  acid. 

al'ly-lene  (Sl'T-len),  n.  Chem.  A  gaseous  hydrocarbon, 
C3H4,  homologous  with  acetylene  ;  propine, 
allyl  sulphide  Chem.  A  colorless  oil,  (C;iHf,)2S,  the  chief 
constituent  of  oil  of  garlic. 

Al'mack’s  (ol'maks),  n.  1.  Assembly  rooms  on  King  Street, 
London,  built  in  1764  by  William  Almack  (d.  1781).  They 
were  the  scene  of  many  aristocratic  balls  early  in  the  19th  cen¬ 
tury.  Later  called  Willis's. 

2.  A  London  club,  formerly  famous  as  a  gambling  resort, 
founded  before  1763,  by  Almack.  It  became  (1764)  the 
Whig  club.  Now  called  Brooks's,  from  the  second  proprietor. 

al  ma-dl'a  (SFmd-de'd)  )  n.  [F.  almadie  (cf .  Sp.  &  Pg.  al- 
al'ma-die  (51'md-di)  |  madia),  fr.  Ar.  ahruTdiyah  a  raft, 

float.]  Naut.  a  A  bark  canoe  used  by  the  Africans,  b  A 
slender  boat  used  in  India,  about  80  feet  long, 
al'ma-gest  (Sl'md-jSst),  n.  [F.  almageste,  LL.  almagesle , 
Ar.  al-majisti ,  fr.  Gr.  peyiarq  (sc.  avuTagi?),  the  greatest 
composition.]  The  celebrated  work  MeyaArj  Zvi/ragig  rrjs 
’Acrpot'o/u.ias  of  Claudius  Ptolemy  (fl.  2d  c.  a.  d.)  of  Al¬ 
exandria,  which  contains  most  of  what  is  known  of  the  as¬ 
tronomical  observations  and  theories  of  the  ancients  ;  — 
so  called  from  the  name  given  by  the  Arabians  to  their 
translation  made  about  827.  The  name  was  extended  to 
other  similar  works,  such  as  the  Almagestum  Novum  (New 
Almagest)  on  astronomy  by  Riccioli,  the  “  Almagestum 
Botanicum”  of  Plukenet,  etc.  Also  Almagest, 
al  ma'gra  (51-ma'gra),  n.  [Sp.  almagra ,  almagre,  fr.  Ar. 
al-maghrah  red  earth.]  A  fine,  purplish  red  ocher  found 
in  Spain.  It  is  the  sit  atticum  of  the  ancients,  and  is  the 
Indian  red  used  for  polishing  glass  and  silver. 

Al'main  (51'man),  Al'man  (-man),  n.  [OF.  Aleman,  F. 
Allemand,  fr.  L.  Alemanni,  ancient  Ger.  tribes.]  Obs. 

1.  A  German.  Shak. 

2.  The  German  language.  J.  Foxe. 

3.  Music.  =  allemande,  1. 

Al'main,  Al'man,  a.  German. 

Almain,  or  Alman,  comb,  the  fingers  and  thumb.  Obs.  —  A. 
rivets,  a  sort  of  light  armor  of  overlapping  plates,  char¬ 
acterized  by  rivets  sliding  in  slot  holes,  which  afforded 
great  flexibility.  It  was  first  used  in  Germany, 
i!  Al'rna  Ma'ter  (Sl'md  ma'ter).  [L.J  Lit.,  fostering 
mother ;  —  used  by  the  Romans  as  an  appellation  for  various 
goddesses,  as  Cybele,  Ceres,  etc.  Hence,  a  university,  col¬ 
lege,  or  other  school  where  a  person  has  been  educated, 
al'ma-nac  (61'md-n5k),  n.  [LL.  almanac,  almanack :  cf. 
F.  almanack, Sp.  almanaque ,  It.  aimanacco,  all  of  uncertain 
origin.]  A  book  or  table  containing  a  calendar  of  days, 
weeks,  and  months,  to  which  astronomical  data  and  various 
statistics  are  often  added,  such  as  the  times  of  rising  and 
setting  of  sun  and  moon,  changes  of  the  moon,  eclipses, 
hours  of  full  tide,  stated  festivals  of  churches,  terms  of 
courts,  etc.  The  Ephemeris  and  Nautical  Almanac,  issued 
by  the  chief  governments  two  or  three  years  in  advance, 
contains  elaborate  tables  of  accurately  predicted  positions 
of  the  heavenly  bodies,  with  times  of  celestial  phenomena, 
and  other  data,  for  use  by  astronomers  and  navigators, 
al'man  dine  (51'm5n-dTn),  n.  [For  alabandine,  fr.  L.  ala- 
bandina  a  precious  stone,  named  after  Alabanda,  a  town  in 
Caria,  where  it  was  first  and  chiefly  found  :  cf.  F.  alman- 
dine ,  LL.  almandina ,  ataman  din  a .]  Min.  a  Almandite, 
esp.  the  d^o  red  transparent  kind  used  as  a  gem.  b  A 
violet  variety  of  the  ruby  spinel. 

Al-man'zor  (51-mXn'zer),  n.  An  extravagantly  egotistical 
knight-errant  in  Dryden’s  tragedy  “  The  Conquest  of  Gra¬ 
nada.”  Cf.  Drawcansir. 

al'meh,  al'me  (51'm6),  n. ;  Ar.  p!.  awalim  (d-wa'ITm). 
[Ar.  ’ almah  (fern.)  learned,  fr.  ’ alama  to  know;  cf.  F. 
almee.]  An  Egyptian  female  musical  performer  and  enter¬ 
tainer  who  sings  and  improvises  verse.  The  almehs  are 
sometimes  confused  with  the  ghawazi. 


al  me'mar  (51-me'mar),  n.  [Ar.  al  the  -f-  minbar  pulpit.] 
A  platform  in  a  Jewish  synagogue,  bearing  the  reading 
desk  from  which  are  read  the  Pentateuch  and  the  Prophets, 
al  might'y  (81-mit'T),  a.  [AS.  ealmihtig,  selmihlig ;  eal 
(ME.  al)  all  +  rnihlig  mighty.]  1.  Unlimited  in  might; 
omnipotent ;  all-powerful ;  irresistible. 

I  am  the  Almighty  God.  Oen.  xvii.  1. 

2.  Great;  extreme;  terrible.  Slang. 

Poor  Aroar  cannot  live,  and  cannot  die, — so  that  he  is  in  an 
almighty  fix.  De  Quincey. 

The  Almighty,  the  omnipotent  God.  Rev.  i.  8. —a.  dollar, 
the  dollar  as  the  supposed  object  of  American  idolatry. 
The  expression  originated  with  Washington  Irving. 

The  Almighty  Dollar,  that  great  object  of  universal  devotion 
throughout  our  land.  Irving. 

Al'mo  hades  (51'm6-h5dz  ;  -hadz),  n.  pi.  [Ar.  al  the  -f- 
muwahhid,  prop.,  professing  the  unity  of  God.]  Members 
of  the  Islamitic  sect  founded  by  Mohammed  ibn  Abdallah, 
maintaining  the  unity  of  God  ;  also,  caliphs  of  the  dynasty 
which  this  sect  established  in  Africa  and  Spain  in  the  12tli 
and  13th  centuries.  —  Al'mo  hade  (-had  ;  -had),  n.  &  a. 
al-moign',  al  moin'  (51-moin'),  n.  [OF.  almosne,  F.  au- 
mone.  See  almoner.]  1.  Alms  ;  also,  an  alms  chest.  Obs. 
2  Law.  Tenure  by  divine  service.  See  frankalmoign. 

Here  we  find  the  essence  of  almoin  as  understood  in  the  middle 
of  the  twelfth  century  :  —  the  land  is  subject  to  no  jurisdiction 
save  that  of  the  tribunals  of  the  church  Pollock  If  Mail. 

al'mond  (a'mftnd ;  Sl'm?/nd),  n.  [ME.  almande,  almaunde , 
ulema  unde,  F.  amande,  OF.  also  almande,  alemande. ,  L. 
amygdala ,  fr.  Gr.  apv yfidArj.  Cf.  amygdalate.]  1.  A 
small  amygdalaceous  tree  (Amygdalus  communis)  closely 
resembling  the  peach  in  flowers  and  foliage.  It  is  thought 
to  be  native  to  southern  Europe. 

2.  The  drupaceous  fruit  of  this  tree,  esp.  its  nutlike  stone 
or  kernel.  The  almond  differs  from  the  peach  in  having  a 
dry  instead  of  pulpy  exocarp,  so  that  the  nut  or  kernel  is 
really  the  stone  of  the  fruit.  The  various  kinds,  as  bitter, 
sweet,  thin-shelled,  thick-shelled,  and  Jordan  almonds, 
have  developed  from  the  single  species.  Bitter  almonds, 
which  are  grown  mostly  in  the  Mediterranean  region,  are 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  flavoring  extracts.  See  amyg- 
dalin.  Sweet  or  edible  almonds  are  cultivated  in  various 
parts  of  southern  Europe  and  in  California ;  they  are  eaten 
as  nuts,  and  are  used  extensively  in  cookery  and  confec¬ 
tionery  ;  they  also  yield  an  oil,  and  are  frequently  ground 
to  a  paste  or  powder.  See  almond  meal. 

3.  The  fruit  of  any  one  of  several  other  trees,  in  shape  or 
flavor  somewhat  resembling  the  above  ;  also,  the  plant  pro¬ 
ducing  it ;  —  usually  with  a  descriptive  attributive,  as  Mexi¬ 
can  almond,  Java  almond,  etc.  See  Mexican,  Java,  etc. 

4.  Anything  shaped  like  an  almond.  Specif.,  Anat.,  one 
of  the  tonsils. 

almond  cake  The  remains  of  almonds  from  which  the 
oil  has  been  expressed. 

al'mond— eyed  ,  a.  Having  the  somewhat  almond-shaped 
eye  characteristic  of  the  Mongolian  race  (which  see), 
almond  furnace.  [Prob.  a  corrupt,  of  Almain  furnace,  i.e., 
German  furnace.  See  Almain.]  A  kind  of  furnace  used  in 
refining,  to  separate  the  metal  from  cinders,  etc. 
almond  meal-  A  powder  obtained  by  grinding  or  pounding 
blanched  almonds.  It  is  used  as  an  ingredient  of  various 
cosmetics,  perfumes,  etc. 

almond  milk-  1.  Pharm.  An  emulsion  from  blanched 
almonds,  acacia,  sugar,  and  water,  used  as  a  demulcent. 

2  A  beverage  consisting  of  almonds  ground  and  mixed 
with  milk  or  other  liquid,  as  broth. 

almond  paste.  A  compound  of  bitter  almonds,  alcohol, 
white  of  egg,  and  rose  water,  used  as  a  cosmetic, 
almond  peach  A  hybrid  between  the  almond  and  peach, 
almond  tumbler.  One  of  a  leading  variety  of  the  short¬ 
faced  tumbler  pigeons  ;  —  so  called  from  its  color,  which 
often  resembles  that  of  an  almond  shell.  See  tumbler. 
almond  willow,  a  A  European  willow  (Salix  triandra), 
having  light  green  leaves.  It  is  cultivated  for  use  in  bas¬ 
ketry.  b  A  willow  (Salix.  amygdaloides)  of  the  western 
United  States,  with  leaves  like  those  of  the  almond, 
al'mon-er  (Sl'mwn-er),  n.  [ME.  aumener,  aulmener,  OF. 
almosnier ,  aumosnier,  F.  aumonier,  fr.  OF.  almosne,  alms, 
L.  eleemosyna.  See  alms.]  One  who  distributes  alms,  esp. 
those  of  religious  houses,  almshouses,  etc.  ;  also,  one  who 
dispenses  alms  for  another,  as  the  almoner  of  a  prince, 
al'mon  ry  (£l'mim-ri),  n.;  pi.  -ries  (-rTz).  [OF.  aumosne- 
rie,  F.  aumonerie.  See  almoner.]  The  place  where  an 
almoner  resides,  or  where  alms  are  distributed. 

Al  mo'ra-vides  (51-mo'rd-vidz),  n.  pi.  [Ar.  al-murabitun , 
fr.  rabita  the  cell  into  which  the  early  devotees  retired.] 
The  members  of  an  African  tribe  formed  into  a  sect  by  the 
Mohammedan  missionary  Abdallah  ibn  Yasim.  Also,  the 
non-Arab  caliphs  of  his  dynasty.  They  became  dominant  in 
northwestern  Africa  and  S^ain  in  the  11th  century,  overthrowing 
the  Ommiads  and  ruling  till  about  1150,  when  they  were  driven 
from  power  by  the  Almohades.  —  Al-mo'ra-vide  (-vld),  a. 
al'most  (81'most ;  emphatic  Sl'most/),  adv.  [AS.  ealmsest, 
se basest ,  quite  the  most,  almost  all.  See  all,  most.]  Nearly  ; 
well  nigh  ;  all  but ;  for  the  greatest  part. 

Almost  thou  persuadest  me  to  be  a  Christian.  Acts  xxvi.  28. 
Also,  rarely,  used  adjectively. 

The  almost  Insanuy  of  the  moment.  Hawthorne. 


allure.  alure.  failures.) 
al-lur'er  (d-l[ir'5r),  n.  One  that| 
al-lu'siv.  Allusive.  Ref.  Sp. 
all  ut'ter-ly,  adv.  Utterly.  Obs. 
al-lu'vi-an,  a.  Alluvial, 
al-lu  vi-a'tion(-a'sh5n),/?.  Grol. 
Formation  of  alluvial  deposits. 

||  al-lu'vi-o,  n.  [L.J  Rom.  Law. 
Alluvion. 

al-lu'vi-ous,  a.  [L.  alluvius.] 
Alluvial.  Rare. 
allwaies.  +  always.  [Obs.  | 
all'what  ,  adv.  fir  prep.  Till.  | 
all'where  .  a</v.  Everywhere. 

Archaic. 

all  -whole',  a.  Entire.  Obs.— 
all  -whole', -whol'ly,  adv.  Obs. 
All 'worth,  Lady  (51'w/?rth). 
In  Massinger's  '•  A  New  Way  to 
Pay  Old  Debts."  a  rich  widow 
who  marries  Lord  Lovel. 
Allworth.  Tom.  The  stepson  of 
Lady  Allworth,  successful  lover 
of  Margaret  ( Overreach, 
al'ly,  n.  Var.  of  alley,  a  mar¬ 
ble;  obs.  form  of  alley,  a  walk, 
al'lv-chol-ly.  +  allichollt. 
allyl  aldehyde.  Org.  Chem. 
Acrolein. 

al  lyl-am'ine  (ttl  Yl-ftm'Yn  ;  -d- 
men'),  n.  [ allyl  4-  amine.] 
Chem.  A  pungent,  strongly 
basic  liquid,  C  (H-,NH -,  formed 
by  the  hydrolysis  of  allyl  mus¬ 
tard  oil  and  in  other  ways. 


allyl  mustard  oil.  See  mustard 
on.  b. 

allyns.  d*  allinges. 

Ar  ma  (ttl'nia),  n.  [L.]  Lit., 
nourishing  ;  cherishing  ;  —  fern, 
prop.  name. 

1  Al'ma.n.  [It.]  Lit.,  spirit;  soul; 
nenee,  in  Spenser's  “  Faerie 
Queene,"  the  personified  soul, 
represented  as  the  queen  of 
“  The  House  of  Temperance"  or 
“  Body  Castle,"  and  as  "a  virgin 
bright  "  robed  in  “  lily  white." 
al'ma.  Var.  of  almeh. 

Almaac.  Almaack.  Vars.  of 
Ai.maK.  (cant  a  R.  j 

al  ma-can'tar.  Var.  of  almu-| 
||  al  ma-c^n'  ( a  1  m  ii-t  ban'; 
-san';  13.X),  n.;  pi.  -cenes  (-tha'- 
nas  ; -sa'nas).  [Sp.]  A  ware¬ 
house  ;  shop  ;  magazine. 

||  al-ma'ci-ga  (al-ma'sf-gii:  13H), 
n.  [Sp.,  prop.,  the  resin.]  A  tall 
pinaceous  Philippine  timber 
tree  (Dammara  loranthifolia) 
yielding  a  variety  of  dammar 
resin;  also,  the  resin  itself, 
al-ma'ci-go  (-go),  n.  [Sp.]  Bot. 
he  gumbo  limbo.  Porto  Rico. 
||  al  ma^de'na  (al  ma-tha'na, 
146).  n.  [Sp.]  A  kind  of  large 
hammer  for  breaking  stone, 
al'mah.  Var.  of  almeh. 
Al'main.  Al'maine.  [F.  Alle- 
magne.]  Germany.  Archaic. 


Al-mak'  (  &l-mftk'  ),  //.  [Ar.  a / 
'anag  ul  ardh  the  badger.]  See 
star. 

al'man  (Kl'mdn),  n.  Metal. 
An  almond  furnace. 

Al'man.  Var.  of  Almain. 
al'mand.  +  almond. 
al-man'der.  n.  [OF.  almandier , 
F.  amandier.)  An  almond  tree. 
Obs.  —  al-man'din.  -dine,  a. 
al'man-dlte  (ftl'nv/n-dTt),  n.  A 
variety  of  garnet.  See  garnet. 
almandre.  d*  almander. 
Almane.  d*  Almain. 

Almanie.  d*  Almaine. 

Al  Man-aur'  ( &1  mdn-soor').  Al¬ 
so  Al  Man-aoor'  and  Al-man- 
aour'.  (Ar.  al-manguv.]  Lit., 
the  victorious  or  invincible  ;  —  a 
title  assumed  by  various  Moham¬ 
medan  rulers  or  commanders, 
as  by  Abu  Jafar  Abdallah  ibn 
Mohan. med  (712  ?-775)  and  Abu 
Amir  Mohammed  (939-1002). 
Almany.  d*  Almaine. 
almar.  d*  almoner. 
almarie  d*  ambry. 
almaaei.  d*  almoseir. 
alma  ate.  almost. 

Almaur  .  +  Almain. 
almaund.  d*  almond. 
al-mau  id'er.  +  almander. 

Al  ma-vi'va  i  al  mii-ve'va),  n. 
The  nobleman  typifying  the 
graces  and  vices  of  the  ancietme 


noblesse  in  Beaumarchais’s  com¬ 
edies,  appearing  as  a  youth  in 
“  Le  Barbier  de  Seville,"  and  as 
a  disillusioned  husband  in  “  Le 
Manage  de  Figaro." 

Al'mayne.  d*  Almain. 
alme.  d*  aam.  alum,  elm. 
al-mo'na,  n.  [Sp.,  fr.  Ar.  al- 
meua.]  See  weight. 
almenak.  d*  almanac. 

I|  al-men'dra  (al-man'dra),  w. 
[Sp..  an  almond.]  a*  The  fruit 
of  the  Malabar  almond.  Sp. 
Amer.  b  The  fruit  of  the  Java 
nlmond.  Phil.  L 
||  al-men'dro  (-dro),  n.  [Sp.,  al¬ 
mond  tree.]  a  =  ALMENDRON  a. 
b  Any  tree  of  the  genus  Hsemo- 
chams.  Cuba. 

||  al  men-dron'  (iil  mPn-dron'), 
n.  [Sp. .  fr.  almendra  almond.] 
a  The  Malabar  almond,  b  The 
Brazil-nut  tree, 
almener.  aimer,  d*  almoner. 
al'mer-aae  (Al'm5r-az  ),  n.  See 
petrography. 

Al  me-ri'eian  (ftl  mt-rYsh'dfn). 
Var.  of  Amalrician. 
almery.  d*  ambry. 
almesse.  d*  alms. 
almost,  d*  almost. 

Almeyne.  d*  Almaine. 
almicantera.  d*  almucantar. 
al-mif'lu-ent.  a.  [L.  almus  kind, 
genial  +fuens,  p.  pr.  of  Jfuere 


to  flow.]  Overflowing  in  kind¬ 
ness  ;  beneficent.  Obs.  tf  R. 
al-might',  al-might'end,  a.  Al¬ 
mighty.  O'is. 

al-might'ful.  al-might'i-ful,  a. 
Almighty.  Obs.  [migiity.  | 
al-might 'i-ly.  Adv.  of  al-| 

al-might'i-ne8s.  n.  See  -ness. 
al-mi'au_e  (iil-me'ka),  al-mi'- 
qui  (-ke),  n.  [Native  name.] 
See  Solenodon. 

Al-mi'ra  (Al-mT'rd),  n.  Fein, 
prop.  name. 

al-mi'rah  ( ftl-mT'rd:  -me'rd),  n. 
[Hind,  almari,  fr.  Pg.  almario , 
LL.  armarium.  See  ambry.] 
A  chest  of  drawers  ;  a  wardrobe, 
cabinet,  or  the  like.  Anglo-Ind. 
almisse.  d*  alms. 
alm'ner.  d*  almoner. 

Al-mo  a-he'dun  (ftl-mb  A-ha'- 
dbn),  n.  [See  Almohades.] 
An  Almohade. 

Al-mo'dad  ( al-mo'dttd).  Bib. 

||  al  mo-gi'var  (al  m6-ga'var), 
n.  [Sp.,  fr.  Ar.  al-nioghawir.] 
A  medieval  light-armed  Span¬ 
ish  foot  soldier  and  adventurer, 
almoiner.  d*  almoner. 
almoise.  d*  almose. 
almon.  d*  almoign,  almond. 
Al'mon  (lll'mrtn),  n.  [Ileb  ' Al- 
r/io/i.]  Lit.,  hidden  ;  —  masc. 
prop.  name. 

al'mon-age.  n.  [OF.  almos- 


naipe.  See  almoner.]  Alms¬ 
giving.  Obs.  or  R. 

Almond,  d*  Almain. 
almond  butter.  Any  of  various 
creamy  or  pnsty  preparations  of 
blanched  almonds, 
almond  family.  Bot.  The  fam¬ 
ily  Amygdalacese. 

Al  mon-dib  la-tha'im  (ftLmdn- 
dlb  ld-tha'Tm).  Bib.  [dine.  | 
al'mon-dine.  Var.  of  alman- I 
almond  kernel.  1.  The  kernel 
of  the  almond  fruit. 

2.  pi.  The  tonsils, 
almond-leaved  willow.  =  al¬ 
mon  d  willow. 

almond  oil.  See  oil.  Table  /. 
almond  rock.  Amygdaloid, 
almond  soap.  Soapscen  ted  with 
oil  of  almonds  or  nitrobenzene, 
al'mond-y,  a.  Like  an  almond, 
as  in  shape  or  color.  "An  <d- 
mondy  finger  nail."  Meredith. 
al'mon-er.  n.  [OF.  aumosni6re. 
See  almoner  almsgiver.]  An 
alms  purse  ;  a  purse.  Obs. 
almonerer.  d*  almoner. 
al'mon-er-ship.  n.  See -ship. 
almorie.  d*  ambry. 
al'mose,  n.  [See  almous.]  Alms. 
Obs. 

al'mo-seir,  n.  An  almoner.  Obs. 
almosiner.  almosner  d*  almon¬ 
er,  one  who  distributes  alms, 
almound.  d*  almond. 


food,  fo“ot;  out,  oil  j  chair  ;  go  ;  sing,  iqk  ;  then,  thin;  nature,  verdure  (250) ;  K  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144) ;  boN  ;  yet ;  zh  =  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Guide. 
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alms  (araz),  n.  sing.  &  pi.  [ME.  dimes ,  almesse,  AS.  selmysse , 
fr.  L.  eleemosyna ,  Gr.  eAerj/zoovioj  mercy,  charity,  alms,  fr. 
•Aeeir  to  pity.  Cf.  almoner,  eleemosynary.]  i.  Charity; 
work  of  mercy  ;  relief  to  the  poor.  Obs. 

But  when  thou  doest  alms ,  let  not  thy  left  hand  know  what  thy 
right  hand  doeth.  Matt.  vi.  3. 

2.  Anything  given  gratuitously  to  relieve  the  poor,  as 
money,  food,  or  clothing  ;  a  gift  of  charity  ;  charity. 

A  devout  man  .  .  .  which  gave  much  alms .  Acts  x.  2. 

3.  Eng.  Law.  =  almoign,  2.  Obs.  or  Hist. 
alms'giv'er  (-gTv'erL  n.  A  giver  of  alms, 
alms'giv  ing  (-gTv'Yng),  n.  The  giving  of  alms. 

Syn.  —  See  philanthropy. 

alms'house7  (-hous/),  n.  A  house  appropriated  for  the  use 
of  the  poor  ;  —  in  England  usually  an  institution  founded 
by  private  charity,  in  the  United  States  a  public  poorhouse. 
As  used  in  statutes  exempting  almshouses  from  taxation 
the  term  is  construed  to  mean  only  those  which  dispense 
their  benefits  gratuitously,  or  without  any  charge, 
al'mu  can'tar  (Sl'mu-kSu'tdr),  n.  [F.  almucanldrat ,  al- 
micantai'at,  ultimately  fr.  Ar.  al-muq(in{ardt,  pi.,  fr .  qan- 
fara  to  bend,  arch.]  Astron.  a  A  small  circle  of  the 
celestial  sphere  parallel  to  the  horizon  ;  a  circle  or  parallel 
of  altitude.  Two  stars  which  are  on  the  same  almucantar 
have  the  same  altitude,  b  A  telescope  mounted  on  a  mer¬ 
curial  float  and  used  for  observing  the  heavenly  bodies  as 
they  cross  a  given  almucantar,  generally  that  of  the  pole, 
almucantar  staff.  All  ancient  instrument,  having  an  arc 
of  fifteen  degrees,  used  at  sea  to  take  observations  of  the 
sun’s  amplitude,  to  find  the  variation  of  the  compass, 
al-mild'  (51-mo6d'),  al-mude'  (51-mud'),  n.  [From  Ar.  al- 
mudd  a  dry  measure  :  cf.  Pg.  almude ,  Sp.  almud.]  A  meas¬ 
ure  of  capacity  in  Turkey,  Spain,  Portugal,  Mexico,  etc., 
varying  as  a  dry  measure  from  about  2  to  21  quarts  (2-23 
liters)  and  as  a  liquid  measure  from  about  5  to  32  quarts 
5-30  1.).  In  Turkey  the  (liquid)  almud  is  1.38  U.  S.  gals. 
1.15  imp.  gals,  or 5.23  1.)  ;  in  Lisbon,  4.37  U.  S.  gals.  (3.64 
imp.  gals,  or  16.54  1.) ;  in  Oporto,  6.63  U.  S.  gals.  (5.52  imp. 
gals,  or  25.08  1.). 

al'mug  (51'mug),  al'gum  (51'gum),  n.  [Heb.  almug ,  algum.] 
Bib.  A  tree  which  yields  a  valuable  wood,  mentioned  m 

I  Kings  x.  11,  12  ;  2  Chron.  ii.  8;  ix.  10,  11.  This  tree  is 
usually  regarded  as  the  sandalwood. 

al'nage  (51'naj ;  61'-),  n.  [F.  aunage ,  fr.  OF.  nine  ell,  F. 
aune,  of  G.  origin  :  cf.  OHG.  elina ,  Goth,  aleina  cubit. 
See  ell  ;  cf.  ulnage.]  O.  Eng.  Law.  Measurement  (of 
cloth)  by  the  ell,  esp.  with  official  inspection  and  certifica¬ 
tion  ;  also,  a  duty  for  such  measurement, 
al'nag-er  (-lia-jer),  n.  [SeeALNAGE.]  An  officer  in  England, 
whose  duty  was  to  inspect  and  attest  the  measure  and  qual¬ 
ity  of  woolen  cloth.  The  office  was  abolished  by  the  act  of 

II  &  12  William  III.  c.  20.  —  al'nag-ership,  n. 
Al-nasch'ar  (5]-n5sh'rir ;  -nXs'kar),  n.  In  the  “Arabian 

Nights,”  the  barber’s  fifth  brother,  who  invests  his  entire 
inheritance  in  a  basket  of  glassware  and  falls  to  imagining 
that  by  trade  he  has  become  a  merchant  prince  and  has 
married  the  vizier’s  daughter.  Kicking  at  her  in  the  arrogance 
of  his  imagining,  he  overturns  his  basket  and  destroys  the  only 
means  of  realizing  hisdream.  Hence,  an  infatuated  dreamer  who 
sacrifices  reality  to  theories  or  imaginings  ;  —  sometimes  applied 
to  S.  T.  Coleridge.  —  Al-nasch'ar-Um  (-Iz’m),  n. 

APni-tam'  (51'nT-tam'),  n.  [Ar.  al  nidham  string  of  pearls.] 
Astron.  The  middle  star  in  the  belt  of  Orion.  See  star. 
Al'nl  ta'mi  an  (51'nT-ta'mT-Sn),  a.  Astron.  Of  or  pert,  to 
the  star  Alnitam  ;  —  used  in  the  chemical  classification  of 
stars,  and  denoting  likeness  of  spectrum  to  that  of  Alnitam, 
which  indicates  hydrogen,  helium,  and  unknown  gases, 
al-no'ite  (51-no'it),  n.  [From  Atnd,  Sweden.]  Petrog. 
A  rare  basaltic  rock,  generally  in  dikes,  containing  melilite 
and  usually  with  large  biotite  phenocrysts. 

Al'nus  (51'nws),n.  [L.,  the  alder.]  Bot.  A  genus  of  betula- 
ceous  shrubs  or  trees,  the  alders,  natives  of  the  north  tem¬ 
perate  zone  and  of  the  Andes.  They  are  distinguished  by 
the  4  stamens  and  the  persistent  woody  bracts  of  the. fruit¬ 
ing  cone.  Also  [/.  c.],  a  plant  of  this  genus.  See  alder. 
A-Io'a  dae  (d-lo'd-de),  n.  pi.  [Gr.  ’AAwaScu.]  Gr.  Myth. 
The  giants  Otus  and  Ephialtes,  who  imprisoned  Ares  in  a 
bronze  vase  for  thirteen  months  (“  Iliad  ”),  and  who  were 
killed  by  Apollo  while  striving  to  attack  the  Olympians  by 
piling  Mount  Pelion  upon  Olympus  and  Ossa  upon  Pelion 
(“Odyssey”).  Cf.  Aloeus. 

Al'O-ca'si  a  (XPo-ka'zhT-ri;  -zT-a),  n.  [NL. ;  corrupt,  of  Co - 
locasia .]  Bot.  A  genus  of  tropical  Asiatic  aroid  plants  with 
basal  long-petioled  leaves.  They  differ  from  Caladium 
mainly  by  tne  basal  placentae  of  tne  fruit.  The  species  are 
handsome  greenhouse  plants,  their  immense  green  leaves 
being  beautifully  marked  and  blotched  with  various  colors. 
Also  17.  c.J,  a  plant  of  this  genus. 

al'od  (51'5d),  n.  Alodial  land  or  estate ;  alodium  (which  see). 


a  lo'di  al.  or  al  lo'di-al  (a-lo'di-al),  a.  [LL.  altodialis: 
cf.  F.  allodial.  See  alodium.]  Law.  Of  or  pertaining  to, 
or  of  the  nature  of,  alodium  ;  —  opposed  (as  to  sense  2  of 
alodium)  to  feudal. 

a-lo'di-al  ism.  al-lo'di-al  ism  (-Tz’m),  n.  The  alodial  (, ab¬ 
solute  tenure)  system.  — a-lo'di-al-ist.  al-lo'di-al-ist, n. 
a  lod'i-fi  ca'tion,  al  lod  i  li  ca'tion  (a-lBd'T-H-ka'shwn), 
?i.  [ alodium  -f-  -f  cation.]  Law.  The  change  in  the  title  to 
lands  from  feudal  tenure  to  freehold, 
a-lo'di  urn,  or,  esp.  in  sense  2,  al-lo'di-uni  (5-lo'di-wm), 
n.  [LL.,  of  G.  origin;  cf.  OHG.  al  all,  and  ot  (AS.  ead ) 
possession,  property.  It  means,  therefore,  entirely  one’s 
property.]  1.  AS.  Law.  A  form  of  estate  or  cl;iss  of  prop¬ 
erty  existing  among  the  Anglo-Saxons  at  the  time  of  the 
Norman  Conquest,  and  persisting  apparently  for  some 
time  afterward.  The  alodium ,  or  alod,  seems  to  have  been 
the  inheritable  property,  sometimes  at  least  both  real  and 
personal,  held  by  a  family  and  descending  in  the  family 
according  to  local  custom.  It  seems  to  have  corresponded 
more  or  less  closely  to  the  lolkland,  but  in  the  Norman 
age  came  to  be  used  as  the  Latin  word  to  translate  book- 
land.  Cf.  alod,  alodial. 

2.  Law.  Land  which  is  the  absolute  property  of  the  owner ; 
real  estate  held  in  absolute  independence,  without  being 
subject  to  any  rent,  service,  or  acknowledgment  to  a  supe¬ 
rior  ;  —  opposed  to  feud.  Alodium  in  this  unhistorical  sense 
has  been  commonly  used  among  law  writers  on  the  suppo¬ 
sition  that  land  was  held  by  such  a  tenure  among  the 
Anglo-Saxons.  Now,  alodium  and,  more  often,  alodial 
are  applied  to  the  land  tenure  in  subordination  to  the  par¬ 
amount  title  of  the  state  which  now  commonly  prevails 
in  England  and  the  United  States,  which,  though  not 
entirely  free  and  absolute,  is  free  from  all  the  burden¬ 
some  incidents  characteristic  of  feudal  tenure, 
al'oe  (Sl'o),  n. ;  pi.  aloes  (-oz).  [L.  aloe ,  Gr.  aAorj,  aloe  : 

cf.  OF.  aloe ,  F.  aloes.]  1.  pi.  Agalloch  wood. 

2.  [ cap .]  (51'o-e).  Bot.  A  large  genus  of  chiefly  South 
African  succulent  liliaceous  plants 
having  basal  leaves  and  spicate, 
often  showy,  flowers.  Several 
species  are  cultivated;  A.vera , 
known  as  Barbados  aloes ,  is  ex¬ 
tensively  naturalized  in  the  trop¬ 
ics  of  both  hemispheres.  This 
and  other  species  yield  the  drug 
aloes.  Also  [/.  c.J,  a  plant  of  this 
genus. 

3.  Med.  The  inspissated  juice  of 
several  species  of  Aloe,  used  as 
a  purgative  and  emmenagogue. 

[Generally  plural  in  form,  but 
syntactically  singular.] 

aloe  lace.  A  lace  made  of  thread 
from  the  pith  of  the  aloe  tree,  and 
used  for  shawls,  scarfs,  etc. 
al  o  et'ic  (Sl'o-St'Tk),  a.  [Cf.  F. 
aloetique.]  Consisting  chiefly  of 
aloes  ;  of  the  nat  ure  of  aloes.  —  n. 

An  aloetic  medicine.— aloetic acid,  ^loe  succotrind). 
an  acid  obtained  as  a  bitter,  yel-  Fntire  plant  (much  re¬ 
low,  amorphous  powder  by  the  duced).  Single  flower  ($). 
action  of  nitric  acid  on  aloes. 

A-lo'eus(d-lo'us  ;  -e-ws),  n.  [L.,  fr.  Gr.  ’AAujcv*.]  Gr.  Myth. 
The  son  of  Poseidon  and  Canace,  husband  of  Iphimedia,  and 
reputed  father  of  the  Aloadae,  her  children  by  Poseidon, 
al'oe-wood'  (51'o-w66d/),  n.  A  West  Indian  boraginaceous 
shrub  ( Cordia  sebestena)  with  handsome  scarlet  flowers, 
a  loft'  (d-l5ft' ;  205 ),  adv.  [a-  on  -+-  loft ,  which  properly 
meant  air.  See  loft.]  1.  On  high  ;  in  the  air ;  high 
above  the  ground  ;  on  high  ;  hence,  Archaic  or  Cof/oq.,  in 
or  to  heaven.  “He  steers  liis  flight  aloft .”  Milton. 

2.  Naut.  In  the  top  ;  at,  on,  or  to,  the  mast  head,  or  the 
higher  yards  or  rigging  ;  overhead, 
a  loft',  prep.  Above  ;  on  top  of.  Obs.  Holland. 

Al'O-gi  (Xl'6-ji),  n.  pi.  [LL.  Alogi,  Alogii ,  fr.  Gr.  aAoyo? ; 
a-  not  -f-  Aoyo?  word  or  reason.]  Eccl.  Hist.  An  ancient 
sect  that  rejected  the  Apocalypse  and  Gospel  of  St.  John. 
“  They  [the  Alogi]  attacked  the  expression  Logos  for  the 
Son  of  God.”  Harnack. 

In  the  first  class  of  Monarchians  are  commonly  reckoned  the 
Alof/i.  This  designation  is  a  nickname  which  was  given  to  them 
by  Epiphanius.  They  appeared  about  a.  r>.  170,  in  Asia  Minor. 
They  were  prompted,  by  their  extreme  antipathy  to  Montunism, 
its  ideas  as  to  prophecy,  and  its  doctrine  of  the  Paraclete,  to  dis¬ 
card  both  the  Apocalypse  and  the  Gospel  of  John.  G.  I*.  Fisher. 
A  lo'gi-an  (d-lo'ji-an),  ra.  [LL.  Alogiani,  pi.]  Eccl.  One 
of  the  Alogi. 

al'o  In  (51'o-Tn),  n.  Chem.  A  bitter,  crystalline,  purgative 
substance  occurring  in  aloes.  Three  varieties  are  distin¬ 
guished  :  barbaloin ,  from  Barbados  aloes;  nataloin,  from 
Natal  aloes  ;  and  socaloin ,  from  Socotrine  aloes. 


a-lone'  (d-Ion'),  a.  \_all  -J-  one.  ME.  al  one  all  alone,  where 
one  is  fr.  AS.  an  one,  alone.  See  all,  one,  lone.]  1.  Quite 
by  one’s  self ;  apart  from,  or  exclusive  of,  others ;  single ; 
solitary. 

Alone ,  alone ,  all,  all  alone. 

Alone  on  a  wide,  wide  sea.  Coleridge. 

It  is  not  good  that  the  man  should  be  alone.  Gen.  ii.  18. 
They  are  never  alone  that  are  accompanied  by  noble  thoughts. 

Sir  P.  Sidney. 

2.  Of  or  by  itself  ;  by  themselves;  without  anything  more 
or  any  one  else  ;  without  a  sharer  ;  only. 

Man  shall  not  live  by  bread  alone  Liike  iv.  4. 

The  citizens  alone  should  be  at  the  expense.  Franklin. 

3.  Sole  ;  only  ;  exclusive.  Bare. 

God,  by  whose  alone  power  and  conversation  we  all  live,  and 
move,  and  have  our  being  Bentley. 

4.  Hence:  Unique;  rare;  matchless;  as,  she  is  alone  in 

worth.  Shak. 

The  adjective  alone  commonly  follows  its  noun. 

Syn.  —  See  solitary. 

a  lone',  adv.  Solely  ;  simply  ;  exclusively, 
a  long'  (d-l5ng'),  adv.  [ME.  along,  anlong,  AS.  andlang  ; 
and-  (akin  to  OFris.  o?id-,  OHG.  ant-,  G.  ent-,  Goth,  and-, 
anda-,  L.  ante  before,  Gr.  avri  against,  Skr.  avti  over 
against)  -f-  lang  long.  See  long.]  1.  By  the  length  ;  in  a 
line  with  the  length  ;  lengthwise. 

Some  laid  along,  ...  on  spokes  of  wheels  are  hung.  Dryden. 

2.  In  a  line,  or  with  progressive  motion ;  onward  ;  forward. 

We  will  go  along  by  the  king’s  highway.  Sum.  xxi.  22. 

3.  In  company;  together. 

lie  to  England  shall  along  with  you.  Shak. 

4.  Lengthwise;  at  length  ;  hence,  in  full.  Obs.  Shak. 

5.  At  a  distance.  Obs. 

a  long',  prep.  By  the  length  of ;  lengthwise  of,  implying 
motion  or  extension  upon,  or  at  or  near,  the  side  of,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  context;  —  distinguished  from  across;  as,  a 
grant  of  a  privilege  to  construct  a  railroad  along  a  street 
means  upon  it  without  reference  to  position  at  its  middle 
or  side,  but  a  privilege  to  construct  a  road  along  a  stream 
or  body  of  water  means  at  the  side  of  it,  but  not  over  it. 
For  the  force  of  along  in  bounding  land,  see  boundary. 

The  kine  .  .  .  went  along  the  highway.  1  Sam.  vi.  12. 
a  long',  adv.  [AS.  gelang  owing  to.]  Now  used  only  in 
along  of.  along  on,  often  shortened  to  long  of,  prep.  phr..  owing 
.to ;  on  account  of.  Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng.  Cnavcer. 

And  all  this  is  long  of  y ou  Shak. 

This  increase  of  price  is  all  along  o/the  foreigners. 

London  Punch. 

a-long'shore/  (-shor'),  adv.  Along  the  shore  or  coast. 
a-long'side/  (-sid'),  adv.  it*  prep.  Along  or  by  the  side; 
side  by  side  with  ;  —  often  with  of  ;  as,  bring  the  boat  along¬ 
side  ;  alongside  of  him  ;  alongside  a  rock, 
a  loof'  (d-loof'),  adv.  [a-  -j-  loof,  perh.  fr.  D.  fo^/luff.  See 
loof,  luff.]  1.  Naut.  Windward.  Obs. 

2.  At  or  from  a  distance,  but  within  view,  or  at  a  small 
distance  ;  apart ;  away. 

Our  palace  stood  aloof  from  streets.  Dryden. 

3.  Without  sympathy  ;  unfavorably. 

To  take  the  Bible  as  from  the  hand  of  God,  and  then  to  look  at 
it  aloof  and  with  caution,  is  the  worst  of  all  impieties.  I.  Taylor. 
a  loof '  (d-loof'),  prep.  Away  from  ;  clear  from.  Obs. 
a  loof 'ness.  n.  Quality  or  state  of  being  aloof. 

The  .  .  .  aloofness  of  his  dim  forest  life.  Thoreau. 
Syn.  —  See  indifference. 

aLo-pe'cl-a  (51'o-pe'shT-d  ;  -sY-a),n.  [L.  alopecia,  Gr.  dA«*>- 
7re#c(a,  fr.  a\wirq£  fox,  because  loss  of  the  hair  is  common 
among  foxes.]  Med.  Loss  of  the  hair  ;  baldness. 
Al'O-pe-CU'rus  (SPo-pe-kii'rws),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  aA(07re*ov- 
pos  foxtail,  a  kind  of  grass  ;  aXinn-ql-,  -ttckos,  fox  -j-  ovpa 
tail.]  Bot.  A  genus  of  grasses,  the  foxtails,  natives  of  tem¬ 
perate  regions,  having  slender  culms,  flat  leaves,  and  soft 
spikes.  A .  pratensis,  the  meadow  foxtail,  is  a  well-known 
forage  grass  of  Europe.  See  meadow  foxtail,  Illust. 
A-lo'sa  (d-lo'sd),  n.  [NL.  See  alose,  w.]  Zool.  The  genus 
of  fishes  of  the  herring  family  including  the  shads, 
a-lose'  (a-los'),  n.  [F.,  fr.  L.  alosa  or  alausa.  Cf.  allice.] 
Any  species  of  Alosa,  esp.  the  common  European  shad, 
a  loud'  ( d-loud'),  adv.  [a-  on  -|-  loud.']  With  a  loud  voice, 
or  great  noise  ;  loudly  ;  audibly. 

Cry  aloud,  spare  not,  lift  up  thy  voice.  7s.  lviii.  1. 
alp  (51p),  7i.  [L.  A/pes  the  Alps,  said  to  be  of  Celtic  origin  ; 

cf.  Gael,  alp  a  high  mountain,  Ir.  ailp  any  huge  mass  or 
lump  :  cf.  F.  Alpes.]  1.  A  very  high  mountain.  Specif, 
[cap.],  pi.,  the  highest  chain  of  mountains  in  Europe,  con¬ 


taining  the  lofty  mountains  of  Switzerland,  etc.  Also  fig. 

Nor  breath  of  vernal  air  from  snowy  alp.  Milton. 

This  adamantine  alp  of  wedlock.  Milton. 

Hills  peep  o’er  hills,  and  alps  on  alps  arise.  Pope. 
The  plural  form.4/ps  is  sometimes  used  as  a  singular. 
“  The  Alps  doth  spit.”  Shak. 


2.  Mountain  pasture  land  ;  —  so  termed  in  the  Alps. 


aUmona,  n.  [Icel.  almusa,  fr. 
same  source  as  E.  alms  &  OF. 
almosne,  F.  aunidne.]  Alms. 
Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 
alm'ry.  +  almonry. 
almsace  +  ambsack. 
alms 'deed  ,  n  1.  An  act  of  char¬ 
ity.  Acts  ix.  3fi. 

2.  Practice  of  charity.  Archaic. 
“  And  so  wear  out  m  ahnsdeed 
and  in  prayer.”  Tennyson. 

alma  drink.  Remains  of  liquor, 
reserved  for  almsfolk.  Obs. 
alma  fee.  l.  =  Peter’s  pence. 
2.  Eng.  Law.  A  fee  held  by 
frankalmoign. 

alma 'folk',  n.]>l.  Persona  living 
on  alms  ;  almsmen.  Archaic. 
alma'ful.  a.  See  -ful. 
alma  land.  Eng.  Law.  Land 
held  in  frankalmoign, 
alms'man,  n. :  few.  alma'wom  - 
an.  1.  A  recipient  of  alms 
2.  A  giver  of  alms-  Rare. 
al'mace.  Obs.  or  archaic  var. 
of  amice,  a  hood. 

||  al-muer'zo  (al-mw5r'th5  ; 
-s5;  2 U8),  n.  ISp.l  The  first  sub¬ 
stantial  meal  of  tne  day,  served 
usually  between  eleven  and 
twelve  o’clock, 
almund.  d*  almond. 
al-mu'ra  (ftl-moo'rd).  Var.  of 

ALMIRAH. 

Al  mu-re- din'  (R1  mfl-rS-den'), 
n.  [Prob.  fr.  Ar.  al  muridln 
those  who  sent  forth.]  See  star. 
almury.  n.  [Ar.  a  I  the  4-  mum 
indicator.]  A  certain  pointer  on 
an  astrolabe.  Obs. 


al'mus.  f  ALMous. 
al-mu'ten,  n.  [OF.  ahnvtaz,  of 
Ar.  origin.]  Astral.  The  planet 
of  chief  influence  in  a  person’s 
nativity.  Obs. 
almutes  f  almcten. 
almyghty.  +  almighty. 

||  al-my'ra,  -rah.  Vars.  of  al- 
mikah. 

aln,  n.  [L.  alnus  the  alder  ]  An 
alder  tree.  Obs. 

Al-nath',  n.  [  Ar.  al  the  4-  nath 
name  of  the  star,  prop  ,  butting, 
fr.  natah  to  butt.  1  Astro/.  Tne 
first  star  in  the  horns  of  Aries 
in  the  zodiac  ;  hence,  the  first 
mansion  of  the  moon.  Obs. 
Al'na-than  (ttl'nit-tlu/n).  Bib. 
al'ne-ln,  n  (  L.  alneus  of  alder.] 
A  golden-yellow  coloring  mat¬ 
ter  found  in  the  alder,  etc. 
alneway.  +  alway. 

Al  ni-lam'  (111  nY-liim'),  n.  As¬ 
tron.  Corrupt,  of  Alnitam. 

Al  ni-tak'  (-tiik'),  n.  [Ar.  al 
nitdq  the  belt.]  See  star. 

A  lo'chi-a  ( d-lo'kl-d),  n.  [NL.; 
a-  not  4-  lochia.]  Med.  Ab¬ 
sence  of  the  lochia, 
a-lo'di-al,  al-lo'di-al,  n.  Alodi¬ 
al  land  or  property, 
a-lo  di-al'i-ty.  al-lo  di-al'i-ty,  n. 
[Cf.  F.  allgdialite .]  Quality  of 
being  alodial.  Rare. 
a-lo'di-al-ly,  al-lo 'di-al-ly,  adv. 
of  alodial. 

a-lo'di-an,  al-lo'di-an,  a.  Alo¬ 
dial.  Rare. 

o^lo'di-a-ry.  al-lo'di-a-ry  (d-15'- 
dT-ft-rY),  n. ;  pi.  -ries  (-rYz). 


ILL.  allodiarius.]  One  who 

holds  an  alodium. 

al'o-dy,  al'lo-dy,  n. ;  pi.  -dies. 

Alodium.  Obs.  or  Hist. 

A  L.  0.  E.  [  i.  e„  A  Lady  of  Old 
England.]  Ben  name  of  Miss 
Charlotte  Maria  Tucker,  a  writer 
of  stories  for  young  people, 
al'oed  (ftl'od).  a.  Mixed  or  fla¬ 
vored  with  aloes  ;  also,  planted 
with  aloes. 

al  o-e-da'ri-um  (ft  1  6-f-d  a'r  Y- 
um),  n.  An  aloedary.  Obs. 
al  o-e'da-ry  (ftl  o-e'dd-rY),  n. 
[Gr  aAOTjSapiov.]  A  purgative, 
made  chiefly  of  aloes.  Ohs. 
aloe  hemp.'  Any  species  of 
Atfareyielding  a  hemplike  fiber, 
al'oe-root  .  n.  The  colicroot. 
alO08  WOOd.  =  AGALLOCH. 

al  o-et'i-cal.  a.  Aloetic.  Bare. 
aloge  +  ALLODOK. 
alogh.  +  alow. 
a-lo'gi-a  (d-lo'jY-d),  n.^  [L., 
dumbness,  folly,  fr.  Gr.  aAoyos 
Without  speech  ;  cf  Gr.  aAoyta 
want  of  reason.]  Med.  Detect 
of  speech  caused  by  lack  ot  im 
telligence 

a^log'ic  (a-lBj'Yk),  a-log'i-cal,a. 
[o-not  4-  logic.]  Illogical.  Obs. 
al'o-gism  (ftl'ti-jYz’m),  n.  An 
illogical  statement.  Ohs. 
al  o-got'ro-phy  (ftl  fi-g5t'r«5-fY), 
n.  [Gr.  aAoyos  not  according 
to  reason  4-  -trophy.)  Med. 
Morbid,  irregular  nutrition,  esp. 
of  the  bones,  leading  to  deform¬ 
ity,  as  in  rickets. 


al'o-gy  (ftl'o-iY),  n.  [L.  alogia, 

Gr.  aXoyia  ;  a-  not  4-  Aoyos  rea- 
son.]  Unreasonableness ;  ab¬ 
surdity.  Obs. 

[|  a-lo'ha  (a-15'hii),  n.  [Hawai¬ 
ian.]  Love  :  — used  as  a  saluta¬ 
tion  of  greeting  and  farewell  in 
the  Hawaiian  Islands. 

A-lo'hes  (d-lo'hez).  D.  Bib. 
al'oid.  a.  Like  aloes. 

Al  o-i'dae  (ftl  J-T'de),  n.  pi.  [L., 
fr.  Gr.  'AAoielScu.]  =Aload.e. 

|l  a-lo'Ja  (a-lo'hii ;  189), w.  [Sp.] 
A  kind  of  spiced  hydromel. 
alom,  alome.  +  alum. 
al'o-man  cy.  Var.  of  halo- 
mancy. 

alomond.  +  almond, 
alonde.  k  aland. 
a-lone'ly,  a.  Single ;  unique. 
Obs.  Fab  y  an. 

a-lone'ly.  adv.  [See  all,  only.] 
Only;  merely;  singly.  Obs. 
a-lone'ness.  n.  See-NF.ss. 
a-dong',  r.  t.  [AS.  aln.ngian  to 
seem  long  to.]  To  affect  with 
longing:.  Obs. 
a-long'in£,  a.  Longing, 
a-long'shipa,  aih\  Lengthwise 
of  the  ship.  Rare. 
a-long'shore  man,  n.  -=  long- 

SI’ORKMAN. 

a-longst',  prep.  !f  adv.  [  Formed 
fr.  <dong.  like  amongst  fr. 
among.)  Along.  Obs. 
alonlich.  i*  a  lonely. 

A-lon'zo  (fl-18n'zo).  [S>>.  Alon¬ 
so.]  =  Alphonso. 
aloofe.  alewife,  the  fish, 
aloon.  +  alone. 


a-lop',  adv.  In  a  lopsided  state 
Al  o-pe'ci-as  (fil'C-pe'sY-fis),  n. 
[NL.]  Zool.  Syn.  of  Alopias. 
a-lop'e-cist  (rt-lbp'f-sYst ;  ftl'fi- 
pe'sTst),  n.  A  practitioner  who 
tries  to  prevent  or  cure  baldness, 
a-lop 'e-coid  (d-18p'£-koid  ;  ftl  - 
8-pe'koid),  a.  [Gr.  aXioirri £, 
-Tre/fo?,  fox  4-  -oid .]  Zool  Fox- 
like  ;  vulpine. 

a-lop 'e-cy  (  «-l  8  p'f-s  Y  ;  ft  1'8- 
pe  sY).  Var.  of  alopecia. 
A-lo'pi-as  ( d-lo'pY-fts),  n.  [NL., 
irreg.  fr.  Gr.  aXunreKias  the 
thrasher  shark,  aXinny £  a  fox,  a 
kind  of  shark.]  Zool.  The 
genus  to  which  the  thrasher 
shark  belongs. 

a-lor'cic  (d-lor'sYk),  al  or-cin'- 
ic  (111  fir-s'in'Yk),  a.  [aloe  4- 
o '-cm  4-  - ic .]  Chem.  Pert,  to  or 
designating  an  acid,  CS)H].iO:r 
H  .<),  obtained  by  heating  aloes 
with  caustic  potash. 

II  ftl’or  dl  naire'(ft  lnr  de  nar'). 
[F.j  In  the  ordinary  manner; 
ordinarily  ;  as  usual, 
aloring.  n.  [Cf.  OF.  aleoir 
place  to  walk,  gallery,  fr  aler 
to  go.  F.  oiler  Cf.  ALURE.]  An 
alu  re.  Obs 

a-lose',  r.  t.  [OF.  aloser.)  To 
proclaim  the  renown  or  reputa¬ 
tion  of  ;  to  commend.  Obs. 
alot.  allot. 

A'loth  (a'18th).  Bib. 
alouance.  4*  allowance. 

Al  ou-at'ta(ftl  db-ftt'd),  n.  [NL. 
See  alouatte.]  Zool .  The 


genus  consisting  of  the  howling 
monkeys. 

al  ou-atte'  (ftPd6-fit'),  v.  [F. 

alouate,  prob.  fr.  native  name.] 

The  howling  monkey. 

a-lou'chi  resin  (d-lSo'ch?) 

Acouchi  resin. 

aloufe.  k  aloof. 

alour.  +  alure. 

a-lout',  v.  i.  [AS.  dlvtan.)  To 

stoop  ;  to  bow  down  Obs. 

alouterly.  4*  alluttrrly. 

||  5  l’ou  trance'  (ft  loo  traNs'). 
Incorrect  for  a  outrance. 

8 -low',  adv.  [a- on  4-  low.)  Be¬ 
low  ;  in,  or  -to,  a  lower  part. 
Now  chief  y  Naut.— prep.  Low 
in  or  on.  Obs. 

a-low',  a-lowe'(d-lo'),  adv.  ft  a. 

[a-  on  4-  low  a  blaze.]  Afire  ; 

ablaze.  Scot.  Sr  Diali  Eng. 

alowe  4*  allow. 

alowes  +  aloe. 

alowte.  a  lout. 

alowys.  n.  [OF.  alouy  (alouysf), 

prob.  for  an  orig.  aloeiz,  fr. 

(doer,  a Itmer ,  to  nire,  L.  allo- 

care  to  place.]  A  hireling.  Obs. 

II  a  loy  au'  (ft  lwa  y5'),  n.  [F.] 

Loin  of  beet  ;  short  rib  of  beef. 

aloye.  +  alloy. 

aloyne.  r.  t.  [OF.  aloignier  or 

esloigvier.)  To  eloign.  Obs. 

Al  o-ys'i-a  (ft  1  ft-Y  s'Y-d),  n. 
[NL.,  after  Maria  Louisa 
Theresa,  wife  of  Charles  IV.  of 
Spain.]  a  Bot.  Syn.  of  Lippia. 
b  [/.  c.J  Hort.  The  lemon  ver¬ 
bena.  See  Lippia. 
alp.  elp. 


ale,  senate,  care,  am,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofa ;  eve,  Svent,  end,  recent,  maker;  Ice,  Ill;  old,  obey,  orb,  ddd,  s&ft,  connect ;  use,  unite,  urn,  up,  circus,  menU ; 

U  Foreign  Word.  +  Obsolete  Variant  of.  +  combined  wi  h.  =  equals. 


CHIEF  FOREIGN  ALPHABETS 


Showing  the  Name  of  the  Letter  (except  for  the  Russian  and  German),  the  Corresponding  English 
Letter,  and,  in  parentheses,  the  Websterian  Phonetic  Symbol, 
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1.  See  HEBREW  alphabet  and  ALEPH,  beth,  etc,  in  Vocab.  2.  In  the  names  of  the  Arabic  letters  a,  i,  and  u  respectively  are  pronounced  like  a  in  father, 
:  in  machine,  u  in  rude.  3.  Like  the  Greek  Smooth  breathing.  See  alif,  in  Vocab.  4.  A  deep  guttural,  or  glottal  sound.  5.  See  alpha,  beta,  gamma, 

eto.  in  Vocab.  (i,  7,  8.  In  classic  Greek,  about  like  th ,  ph,  kh,  in  hothouse,  uphill,  inkhorn. 
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ALSOON 


al-pac'a  (51-pSk'a),  n.  [Sp.  alpaca,  fr.  the  original  Peru¬ 
vian  name  of  the  animal.  Cf. 
paco.]  1.  A  kind  of  llama  with 
fine  long  woolly  hair,  domesti¬ 
cated  in  Peru  and  adjacent 
countries.  It  is  perhaps  a  va¬ 
riety  of  the  guanaco  ( Lama 
huanacos). 

2.  Wool  of  the  alpaca. 

3.  A  thin  kind  of  cloth  made 
of  the  woolly  hair  of  the  al¬ 
paca,  often  mixed  with  silk  or 
with  cotton.  Much  of  the  cloth 
sold  as  alpaca  is  really  mohair. 

4.  A  kind  of  plated  nickel  al¬ 
loy. 

Al'pen  (Sl'pSn),  a.  Of  or  per¬ 
taining  to  the  Alps.  Rare. 

4 4  The  A /pen  snow.  ’  ’  J.  Fletcher. 
al'pen- glow',  n.  A  reddish  glow  seen  near  sunset  or  sun¬ 
rise  on  the  summits  of  mountains  ;  specif.,  a  reillumination 
sometimes  observed  after  the  summits  have  passed  into  shad¬ 
ow,  supposed  to  be  due  to  a  curving  downward  (refrac¬ 
tion)  of  the  light  rays  from  the  west  resulting  from  the 
cooling  of  the  air. 

al'pen  horn'  (-h8rn')»  alp'horn',  n.  [G.  Alpenhorn.]  A 
curved  wooden  horn  about  three  feet  long,  with  a  cupped 
mouthpiece  and  a  bell,  used  by  the  Swiss  to  sound  the  ram 
des  vaches  and  other  melodies.  Its  notes  are  open  harmon¬ 
ics  of  the  tube. 

al'pen-stock'  (-stBk'),  n.  [G.  ;  Alp,  gen.  pi.  Alpen  -{-stock 
stick.]  A  long  iron-pointed  staff  used  in  mountain  climb¬ 
ing,  esp.  in  the  Alps.  —  al'pen  Stock  er,  n.  Colloq. 
al-pes'trine  (51-pSs'trTn),  a .  [LL.  alpestris.]  1.  Pert,  to 
the  Alps,  or  high  mountains  ;  as,  alpestrine  diseases,  etc. 
2.  Rot.  Growing  on  the  elevated  parts  of  mountains,  but 
not  above  the  timber  line  ;  subalpine. 
al'pha  (Sl'fa),  n.  [L.  alpha,  Gr.  a\ <f>a,  of  Semitic  origin ; 
cf.  Heb.  aleph  (see  Aleph).]  1.  The  first  letter  (A,  a)  in 
the  Greek  alphabet. 

2.  Hence,  the  first  or  beginning;  formerly,  specif.,  the 
chief ;  as,  Plato  was  the  alpha  of  the  wits. 

1  ain  Alpha  and  Omega,  the  beginning  and  the  end.  the  first 
and  the  last.  Rev.  xxii.  13. 

alpha  (A,  a)  is  used  variously  for  classifying,  as  :  a  A  sir  on. 
To  designate  some  bright  star  (usually  brightest  star)  of  a 
constellation  ;  as,  aLyrae.  b  Chem.  To  distinguish  one  of 
two  or  more  isomers  ;  also,  to  indicate  the  position  of  sub¬ 
stituting  atoms  or  groups  in  certain  compounds ;  as.  a- 
naphthol.  In  the  case  of  acids  it  commonly  indicates  that 
the  substituent  is  in  union  with  the  carbon  atom  to  which 
the  carboxyl  group  is  attached.  —  alpha  and  omega,  the  be¬ 
ginning  and  ending  :  hence,  the  chief,  the  whole.  Rev .  i.  8. 

The  alpha  and  omega  of  science  Sir  J.  I/erschel. 

Which  now,  so  far  from  standing  out  as  the  obvious  alpha  and 
omega  of  all  things,  are  simply  lost  in  the  multitude  of  particu¬ 
lars,  quite  on  a  par  with  them.  James  Ward. 

al'pha  bet  (Sl'fd-b8t),  n.  [L.  a/j)habelum,  fr.  Gr.  a\<f>a  -f- 
/3rjTa,  the  first  two  Greek  letters  ;  Heb.  aleph  and  beth  :  cf. 
F.  alphabet.']  1.  The  letters  of  a  language  arranged  in  the 
customary  order  ;  a  series  or  set  of  letters  or  signs  which 
form  the  elements  of  a  written  language.  Cf.  syllabary. 


Alpaca 

( Lama  huanacos).  (g*0) 


Table  showing  descent  of  English  Alphabet.  1.  Present  Eng¬ 
lish.  2.  Early  Latin.  3.  Western  Greek.  4.  Phoenician.  5.  Egyp¬ 
tian  hieratic.  6.  Egyptian  hieroglyphic.  7.  Probable  phonetic 
value  of  the  hieroglyphics  :  ^  a  "  standing  for  a  weak  breathing  ; 
the  1st  “  k,”  for  a  sort  of  k  or  g  ;  the  “  4,  for  a  guttural  aspirate  ; 
and  the  last  “  t,”  for  a  sort  of  t  or  z. 


The  letters  in  the  English  alphabet  are  derived  from  the 
corresponding  forms  m  the  Latin  alphabet,  the  early  forms 
of  which  in  turn  came  from  the  Western  Greek  alphabet, 
and  the  Greek  letters  from  the  Phoenician.  The  origin  of 
the  Phoenician  letters  is  not  certainly  known,  though  it  is 
not  improbable  that  they  were  suggested  by  signs  used  in 
Egypt.  Although,  as  appears  from  the  table,  some  of  the 
Egyptian  hieroglyphics  had  come  to  be  used  as  letters,  yet 
Egyptian  writing  was  not  strictly  alphabetic  (see  hiero¬ 
glyphic).  The  use  of  an  alphabet  on  a  strictly  phonetic  basis 
is  due  to  the  Semitic  race,  and  probably  to  the  Phoenicians ; 
and  the  Egyptian  hieroglyphics  and  hieratic  signs,  given 
above,  have  been  supposed  by  some  to  be  the  originals  of 
the  Phoenician  letters  in  the  same  horizontal  lines.  But 


these  identifications  are  at  the  best  uncertain,  and  the 
Egyptian  signs  are  here  given  merely  as  illustrations  of  an 
original  system  of  picture  writing,  with  more  or  less  modi¬ 
fied  forms.  The  Western  Greek  and  Phoenician  alphabets 
are  not  here  given  entire,  those  letters  being  omitted  which 
were  not  adopted  in  writing  Latin.  The  ordinary  Greek 
alphabet,  afterward  generally  adopted,  is  an  Eastern  Greek 
alphabet,  differing  slightly  in  its  forms  from  those  of  the 
W  estern  Greek  one.  The  parent  of  the  Latin  alphabet  was 
a  form  of  the  Western  Greek  alphabet  which  was  brought 
by  Greek  colonists  in  early  times  into  Italy.  One  of  the 
differences  between  the  Eastern  and  the  Western  alphabets 
of  Greek  was  in  the  sign  forr;  the  latter  using  a  for  it, 
the  former  having  E  for  x,  and  the  sign  X  for  kh  ( ch ). 
In  the  Phoenician,  as  in  other  Semitic  alphabets,  the  let¬ 
ters  all  represented  consonants,  vowels  not  being  written. 
Thus,  the  first  letter  of  the  alphabet  represented  a  weak 
breathing  (see  Aleph)  ;  the  Phoenician  form  of  E  represent¬ 
ed  the  sound  h,  that  of  I  meant  the  consonant  y,  and  O 
meant  a  peculiar  guttural  consonant.  In  Greek  itself,  H, 
at  first  equivalent  to  our  h,  and  taken  with  that  value  into 
the  Latin  alphabet,  afterward  came  to  represent  long  e. 
The  Phoenician  value  was  that  of  a  strong  guttural  aspirate. 
The  earlier  value  of  C  was  g,  as  in  go,  get ;  and  in  Latin, 
K  being  but  little  usedT  C  for  a  time  signified  both  g  and  k. 
Later,  when  separate  signs  for  these  two  sounds  were  de¬ 
sired,  the  new  letter  G  was  formed  from  C,  and  C  received 
the  value  of  k  only.  J  is  a  late  modification  of  I,  which 
latter  sign  in  Latin  served  as  both  vowel  (i)  and  consonant 
(our  y).  Similarly,  V  and  U  were  differentiated,  the  Latin 

V  serving  as  vowel  (u)  and  consonant  (our  w).  W,  as  its 
name  indicates,  is  a  doubling  of  (V  =  u).  The  letters  Y 
and  Z  were  not  at  first  in  the  Latin  alphabet,  but  were  after¬ 
ward  added  at  the  end  for  words  borrowed  from  the  Greek 
and  containing  those  sounds.  The  Latin,  using  its  letter 

V  as  both  vowel  and  consonant,  utilized  the  letter  F  to  ex¬ 
press  the  sound  of  our/,  which  was  wanting  in  Greek  and 
was  common  in  Latin. 

2.  The  simplest  rudiments  ;  elements  ;  A  B  C. 

The  very  alphabet  of  our  law.  Macaulay. 

3.  A  complete  or  long  series.  “An  alphabet  of  faces.” 

Holland. 

al  pha  bet  a'ri  an  (51'fri-bSt-a'rT-an),  n.  A  learner  or 
student  of  the  alphabet;  an  abecedarian.  A  bp.  SancroJ't. 
alphabetic  (-bSt'Tk)  )  a.  [Cf.  F .alphabetique.]  1.  Per- 
al  pha  bet'i-cal  (-T-k&l)  j  taining  to,  furnished  with,  ex¬ 
pressed  by,  or  in  the  order  of,  the  letters  of  the  alphabet  ; 
as,  alphabetic  characters,  writing,  languages,  arrangement. 
2.  Literal.  Obs.  “  Alphabetical  servility .”  Milton. 

—  al  pha  bet'l  cal-ly,  adv. 

al  pha  bet'i  form  (Sl'fd-bSt'T-fSrm),  a.  Having  the  form 
of  an  alphabet ;  resembling  letters, 
al'pha-bet-ize  (51'fd-bSt-iz),  V.  t.  ;  -ized  (-Izd) ;  -iz'ing  (iz'- 
ing).  1.  To  arrange  alphabetically. 

2.  To  furnish  with,  or  express  by,  an  alphabet, 
alphabet  method-  Education.  A  method  of  teaching  read¬ 
ing  by  giving  first  attention  to  the  analysis  of  words  into 
their  alphabetic  and  phonetic  equivalents  ;  —  contrasted 
with  the  icord  and  sentence  methods. 
alpha  paper.  Photoa.  A  sensitized  paper  for  obtaining 
positives  by  artificial  light.  It  is  coated  with  gelatin  con¬ 
taining  silver  bromide  and  chloride.  Eng. 
alpha  rays.  Physics  S'  Chem.  Rays  of  relatively  low  pen¬ 
etrating  power  emitted  by  radium  and  other  radioactive 
substances,  and  shown  to  consist  of  positively  charged 
particles  (perhaps  particles  of  helium)  having  enormous 
velocities  but  small  masses.  They  are  slightly  deflected 
by  a  strong  magnetic  or  electric  field. 

Al  phec'ca  (31-fSk'd),  n.  [Ar.  al  fakkah  Corona  Borealis, 
prop,  the  bright  one.]  Astron.  A  brilliant  white  star  in 
the  Northern  Crown  ;  a  Corome  Borealis ;  —  called  also 
Gemma ,  or  Gemma  Coronse.  See  star. 
al'phol  (Sl'fol ;  -fol),  n.  [alpha-  -f-  1st  -ol.]  Pharm.  A 
crystalline  derivative  of  salicylic  acid,  used  as  an  antisep¬ 
tic  and  antirheumatic. 

Al  phon'slne  (Sl-f5n'.sTn),  a.  Of  or  relating  to  Alfonso 
X.,  the  Wise,  King  of  Leon  and  Castile  (1252-84). 
Alphonsine  tables,  a  set  of  astronomical  tables  prepared  in 
1256  by  order  of  Alfonso  X.  of  Castile  and  Leon,  and  based 
partly  on  the  work  of  Arsechiel.  Cf.  Arsechieles  tables. 
Al-phon'sist  (51-f5n'sTst),  n.  A  supporter  of  Alfonso  XII. 
of  Spain  (1874-85),  against  the  Carlists  and  Republicans. 

—  Al-phon'sism  (-sTz’m),  n. 

al'phyl  (51'ftl),  n.  [«/kyl  -\- phenyl.]  Org.  Chem.  Any 
univalent  aromatic  hydrocarbon  radical ;  specif.,  one  whose 
free  valence  belongs  to  a  side  chain,  as  benzyl.  Cf.  aryl. 
Al'pine  (Sl'pTn  ;  -pin;  277),  a.  [L .  A/pinus.]  1.  Of,  per¬ 
taining  to,  or  like,  the  Alps,  or  [/.  c.]  any  lofty  mountain; 
as,  alpine  snows  ;  alpine  plants. 

2.  Pertaining  to,  or  growing  in,  the  Alpine  zone, 
alpine  azalea,  a  low-branching  ericaceous  shrub  ( Chamre - 
cist  us  procumbent)  of  high  northern  Europe  and  Asia.  It 
is  also  found  on  the  White  Mountains  of  New  Hampshire 
and  on  Mt.  Albert,  Quebec.  —  a.  bent  grass.  See  grass,  Table 
If.  — a.,  birch,  the  low  birch  (Befu/a  pumiln).—  a.  campion, 
or  red  a.  campion,  a  low  tufted  silenaceous  herb  (  Vise  aria 
alpina)  with  handsome  pink  flowers,  found  throughout 
the  north  temperate  zone,  esp.  at  high  altitudes.  —  a. 
catchfly,  a  European  white-flowered  species  of  Silene  (S. 
alpestris),  sometimes  cultivated.  —  a.  chough.  See  chough. 

—  a.  clover,  a  European  mountain  clover  ( Trifolium  alpi- 


num),  with  heads  of  pink  flowers.  —  alpine  fir,  a  fir  of  the 
Rocky  Mountain  region  (Abies  lasiocurpa).  —  a.  geranium. 
Geranium  sibiricum ,  common  in  Alaska  and  alpine  regions 
of  Siberia.  —  a.  glacier^  a  glacier  formed  among  mountain 
summits  and  descending  a  mountain  valley.  — a.  larch,  a 
larch  ( Larix  lyal/ii)  inhabiting  the  higher  mountains  of  the 
northwestern  United  States  and  of  British  Columbia.  — a. 
molewort,  the  alpine  rock  cress.  — a.  oat  grass.  See  grass, 
Table  II.  —  a.  poppy.  See  Iceland  poppy.  —  A.  race,  Ethnol.. 
that  one  of  the  three  great  races  of  Europe  distinguished 
by  W.  Z.  Ripley  which  he  assigns  to  the  mountainous  and 
hilly  central  portions  and  characterizes  as  brachycephalic, 
moderate  in  stature,  and  of  medium  brunet  complexion. 
He  assigns  to  it  an  Asiatic  origin,  and  identifies  it  with  the 
Celtic  race  of  other  anthropologists.  Cf.  Mediterranean 
race,  Teutonic  race.  — a.  rock  cress,  a  small  European 
cress  ( Ambit  aljyhm)  with  white  flowers,  often  cultivated  in 
rockeries.  —  a.  rose,  any  of  various  European  and  Asiatic  al¬ 
pine  rhododendrons.  See  rhododendron.  — a.  spruce,  the 
black  hemlock  (Tsuga  mertensiana).  —  a.  strawberry,  a  vari¬ 
ety  (Fragaria  vesca  monophyl/a)  of  the  common  straw¬ 
berry  of  England,  having  unifoliolate  leaves.  — A.  struc¬ 
ture.  Geol.  See  fan  fold.  —  A.  zone.  Biogeog.  =  Arctic- 
alpine  zone.  See  arctic. 

Al-pin'i-a  (51-pTn'i-d),  n.  [NL.,  after  Prospero  Alpin, 
Italian  botanist.]  Hot.  A  large  genus  of  zinziberaceous 
plants  of  Asia,  Australia,  and  Polynesia.  They  have  showy, 
very  irregular  flowers  and  large  aromatic  rootstocks.  A. 
galanga  and  A .  ojHcinarum  yield  galangal,  or  cliinaroot. 
Several  are  cultivated.  Also  [/.  c.],  a  plant  of  this  genus, 
al'pist  (Sl'pist),  n.  Also  al'pi-a  (-pT-a).  [F.  alpiste  :  cf. 

Sp.  &  Pg.  alpiste.]  The  seed  of  the  canary  grass, 
al  quei're  (iil-ka'ra),  n.  [Pg-]  A  Portuguese  measure  of 
capacity.  As  a  dry  measure  it  is  equal  at  Lisbon  to  1.53  U.  S. 
pecks  (1.4b  imp.  pecks  or  13.52  liters)  and  in  Brazil  to  about  one 
imperial  bushel  (1.03  U.  S.  bu.  or  36.3  liters).  As  a  liquid  meas¬ 
ure  it  equals  k  ahnud  (8.27  liters  at  Lisbon). 

Al  Ra-kim'  (Sr  ra-kem'),  n.  [Ar.  al-raqim,  fr.  raqam  to 
write.]  In  the  Koran  (Sura  xviii.  8),  a  name  connected  with 
the  legend  of  the  Seven  Sleepers,  usually  referred  to  their 
watchdog,  now  in  Paradise,  in  charge  of  letters  and  corre¬ 
spondence.  Al  Rakim  is  also  explained  as  the  name  of  the 
valley  where  they  slept,  or  of  a  brass  plate  or  stone  table 
on  which  their  names  were  written.  See  Seven  Sleepers. 
al-read'y  (61-rSd'T),  adv.  [ all  -j-  ready.]  Prior  to  some 
specified  time,  either  past,  present,  or  future  ;  by  this  time; 
previously.  “  Joseph  was  in  Egypt  already.'"  Ex.  i.  5. 

I  say  unto  you.  that  Elias  is  come  already.  Matt.  xvii.  12. 

It  refers  to  time  that  is  past  with  respect  to  the  verb 
which  it  modifies ;  as,  when  you  shall  arrive,  the  business 
will  be  already  done,  or  will  have  been  already  done. 

Al  sa'ti  -a  (Sl-sa'shT-d),  n.  Whitefriars,  a  precinct  in  Lon¬ 
don  which  was  long  a  sanctuary  for  insolvent  debtors  and 
lawbreakers;  hence,  any  asylum  or  refuge  for  criminals. 

It  is  not  unlikely  that  the  landgraviate  of  Alsace  [F., 
fr.  LL.  Alsatia,  G.  Elsass ]  —  the  debatable  land  between 
Germany  aild  France  —  suggested  the  application  of  the 
name  Alsatia  to  the  precinct  of  Whitefriars.  Cunningham . 
Al  sa'tlan  (Sl-sa'shan),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  Alsatia,  or 
Alsace,  in  Germany,  or  Alsatia  (Whitefriars)  in  London. 
—  n.  An  inhabitant  of  either  of  these  places. 

Alsatian  bow,  a  large,  flat  bow  with  even  loops  and  a  loose 
knot,  used  as  a  headuress  and  in  millinery. 

I!  al  se'gno  (al  sa'nya).  [It.,  to  the  mark  or  sign.]  Music. 
A  direction  for  the  performer  to  return  and  recommence 
from  the  sign  *  £•  or  and  play  from  that  place  to  the 
word  Fine,  or  *Ji  to  the  mark  over  a  double  bar. 
al'sike  (51'stk),n.  [From  A Isike,  in  Sweden.]  A  European 
clover  (Trifoliuvi  hybridum ),  with  pinkish  or  white  flowers, 
frequently  cultivated  as  a  forage  plant. 

Al-si'ne  (Sl-si'ne),  n.  [L.,  a  plant,  perh.  chickweed,  fr.  Gr. 
ahoLurj.]  Rot.  A  large  genus  of  silenaceous  herbs,  includ¬ 
ing  the  chick  weeds  or  stichworts,  natives  chiefly  of  temper¬ 
ate  or  cold  climates,  distinguished  by  the  bifid  petals  and 
ovoid  capsule.  The  name  is  incorrectly  applied  by  some 
European  authors  to  a  section  of  Arenaria. 

Al  Si-rat'  (5sse-rat').  [Ar.  al-sirat  the  road.]  a  In  the 
Koran,  generally,  the  “  right  way  ”  of  religion,  b  In 
Moslem  traditions  and  other  writings,  generally,  the  bridge 
to  Paradise  over  the  infernal  fire.  It  is  narrower  than  a 
spider’s  thread  and  sharper  than  a  sword  ;  the  good  pass  swiftly 
over  it,  but  the  wicked  soon  fall  into  Hell, 
al'so  (61'so  ;  51'»o),  adv.  A  conj .  [ME.  al  so,  AS.  ealsied, 
alsu'd,  selsu-d  ;  eal,  al,  sel,  all  -f-  sira  so;  hence  meaning 
“  quite  so.”  See  all,  so,  as.]  1.  Even  as;  just  so  ;  even 
thus ;  as ;  so.  Obs. 

For  also  many  virtues  hadde  she, 

As  smale  floures  in  hir  corouu  be.  Chaucer. 

2.  In  the  same  manner  (as  something  else);  likewise; 
hence,  in  addition  ;  as  well ;  besides  ;  too. 

So  and  more  also  [translating  Heb.  koh,  thus]  do  God  unto  the 
enemies  of  David  1  Sam.  xxv.  22. 

If  any  man  come  to  me,  and  hate  not  his  father,  and  mother, 
and  wife,  and  children,  and  brethren,  and  sisters,  yea  and  his 
own  life  also  (translating  Gr.  en,  still,  besides],  he  cannot  be 
my  disciple.  Luke  xiv.  26. 

They  also  serve  who  only  stand  and  wait.  Milton. 
Syn.  —  Also,  too,  likewise  are’ used  in  adding  one  prop¬ 
osition  or  consideration  to  another.  Also  adds  to  a  state¬ 
ment  something  which  may  be  affirmed  equally  with  what 


alp,  n.  [G.  Cf.  elf.1  Teut. 
Folklore.  A  demon  or  torment¬ 
ing  witch  ;  esp.,  the  nightmare, 
alp,  n.  A  bullfinch.  Obs.  or 
Local  Eng. 

al  par-ga'ta  (al  piir-ga'tii),  n. 
Sp.  ]  A  kind  of  sandal,  usually 
made  of  hemp. 

al  pa-so'tea  (til  pii-sC'tas),  n. 
[Sp.]  The  Mexican  tea  (Chrno- 
podium  ainbrosioides ),  the 
leaves  of  which  are  used  for  sea¬ 
soning.  Phil.  1. 
alpe.  Var.  of  alp,  a  bullfinch, 
al-peen'  <  Al-pen'),  n.  [Ir.  ail- 
jwi.]  A  cudgel.  Rare  5f  Dial. 
al-pes'tral,  a.  [LL.  alpestris.] 
Alpine.  Ohs. 

al-pes'tri-an,  n.  An  Alpine 
climber.  Rare. 

al-peg'tri-ous.  a.  Alpine.  Obs. 
alph.  V  ar.  of  alp,  a  bullfinch. 
Obs  or  Local,  Eng. 

Alph.  Abbr.  Alphonse, 
arpha-bet,  v.  t. ;  ai/ph a-rkt  - 
ed.  To  designate  by  the  letters 
of  the  alphabet  ;  to ‘arrange  al¬ 
phabetically. 

al'pha-bet  a-ry.  a.  Alphabetic  ; 
hence,  rudimentary.  Obs.  —  /<• 
An  alphabetarian.’  Obs. 
al'pha-bet'icB,  n.  The  science 


of  the  representation  of  spoken 
sounds  bv  letters, 
al'pho-bet-ism  (-Tz’m),  n.  The 
use  of  letters  a&  symbols ; 
specif.  :  a  The  representation  of 
spoken  sounds  by  vowel  and 
consonantal,  ruthe’r  than  syllab¬ 
ic,  signs,  b  The  use  of  ABC, 
X  Y  Z,  or  the  like,  as  a  signa¬ 
ture  or  nom  de  plume, 
al'pha-bet-ist.  n.  One  who 
studies  or  invents  alphabets, 
al'pha-bst-iz  er  (-iz  5r),  n.  One 
who  alphabetizes.  [us.l 

Al'phae-us.  Var.  of  1st  Alph  e-| 
alpha  naphthol.  See  naphthol. 
Al-phard'  (ai-fdrdr),  n.  [  Ar.  al 
fard  the  solitary  one.]  See  star. 
al  pha-to-lu'ic,  a.  [alpha  + 
tohlic.)  =  PHKVYLACETIC. 

al-phen'ic  (fil-fcn'Tk),  n [F. 
a/Jenic,  alphenic ,  Sp.  alfedique, 
Ar.  al-fdtnd  sweetness,  sugar, 
fr.  Per.  fdnid ,  / >anid ,  sugar.] 
Med.  The  crystallized  juice  of 
the  sugar  cane  ;  sugar  candy. 
Al-phe'rat  (ftl-te'rflt),  Al-phe'- 
ratz  (-rftts),  n.  [Ar.  al-faras , 
!  prop.,  the  horse.]  See  star. 
Al'phe-us  (ai'f?-?7s  ;  classical 
ai-fe'»7s),  n.  [L.  Alphaeus  or  Gr. 
’AA ;  prob.  fr.  an  Arama¬ 


ic  name.]  Lit.,  exchange  i  — 
masc.  prop.  name.  F.  Aljth^e 
(41  fa')  ;  It.  &  Sp.  Alfeo  (iil- 
fa'o) ;  G.  Alphens  (al-fa'dhs). 
Al-phe'us  (al-fe'«s),  n.  [L.,  tr. 
Gr.  ’AA^eios.J  The  stream  now 
called  Kouphia,  flowing  through 
Arcadia  and  Elis  in  Greece. 
See  Arkthusa.  —  Al-phe'an.  a. 
al'phin  +  alfin. 
al-phit'o-man  cy^  (a  1-f  T  t'ft- 
man  st),  n.  [Gr.  aA^urov  barley 
meal  4-  -money.]  Divination 
with  barley  meal, 
al-phit  o-mor'phous  (-m  6  r'- 
f mb),  a.  [Gr.  aA^trov  barley 
meal  -f  - morjthous .]  Hot.  Re¬ 
sembling  barley  meal  ;  —  ap- 
>lied  to  certain  parasitic  fungi, 
al-phon'se  (a  1-f 5 n's a),  n. 

=  ALP1IONSINO. 

al  phon-sUnoCdl  fCn-se'nS),  n. 
Sp.  alfonsino.]  See  COIN. 
Al-phon'so  (ai-f  ft  n's5),  >/.  [Sp. 
Alfonso ,  of  G.  origin  ;  cf.  OlIG. 
Ada! funs;  adal  family,  noble 
family  -f-  funs  ready.  The  spell¬ 
ing  with  vh  iR  pcrfi.  due  to  the 
F.  form  Aljthonse.]  Masc.  prop, 
name.  L.  Alphonsus  (ai-frtn/- 
8MB)  ;  F.  Alphonsr  (41  ffiNs')  ; 
It.  Alfonso  (al-ffin'so)  ;  Sp. 


Ildefonso  (el  da-fon'sd),  Alfon¬ 
so  (iil-fOn'sd),  Alonso  (ii-lon'- 
85)  ;  Pg.  Afonso  (a-f6N'so)  ;  G. 
A! fans  (nUfOiiB). 
alp'horn  .  =  alpeniiorn. 
al'phos  ( 41'fOs),  n.  [Gr.  aA^o? 
leprosy  ;  cf.  L.  alphus.]  Med. 
A  species  of  leprosy  or  psoriasis, 
al-pho'ais  (  fll-fo'sls),  n.  [NL., 
fr.  Gr.  nA</>6?  leprosy.]  Med. 
Absence  of  pigment  in  tne  skin, 
either  congenital,  as  in  albinism, 
or  produced  hydisease,aBin  forms 
of  leueoderma.  [phos.I 

al'phus  ( fil'f mb).  [L.]  =  al-I 
al'phyn.  -f  ai.fin. 
al'pi-a  (fil'pl-d),  n.  =  ALPIRT 
al'pi-an,  a.  Alpine.  Obs.  &  It. 
al-pieu'.  n.  [F  alpiou,  fr.  It. 
a I  />n)  for  the  more.]  In  the 
game  of  basset,  a  mark  made  on 
a  winning  card  to  show  that  the 
winner  doubles  his  stake.  Ohs. 
al'pi-gene  (ftl'pl-jen),  a.  [L. 
Alpes  Alps  +  -(/«*«.]  Growing 
in  alpine  regions, 
al'pine  (41 'pin  ;  -pin),  «.  A 
kind  of  soft  felt  hat,  such  as 
those  worn  in  the  Alps, 
al'pine-ly,  adv.  of  alpine. 
al'pine-ry,  ».  A  place  in  which 
alpine  plants  are  grown. 


al'pin-iat,  n.  A  climber  of  the 

Alps.  [most.] 

||  al  plu  (iil  pvoo').  [It.]  At 
al-quier'  (al-kyar')*  [Sp.] 

=  Al.QU  EIRE. 

Al-qui'fe  (iil-ke'fa),  n.  A  fa¬ 
mous  enchanter,  in  the  AniadiB 
de  Gaul  cycle  of  romances, 
al'qui-fou'  ( 4  1  k  l-f  no'),  n. 
(Equiv.  to  arquifoux ,  F.  alqui- 
foux,  Sp.  alquifo/,  fr.  the  same 
Arabic  won!  as  E.  alcohol.)  A 
kind  of  lead  ore  found  in  Corn¬ 
wall,  England,  used  to  give  a 
green  glaze  to  pottery. 

||  al-raun'  (41-roun'),n.  ;pl.  al¬ 
ii  a  u  n  k n  ( -e n ).  V ar.  of  a lrun  a. 
al-read'y,  a.  Quite  ready.  Obs. 
—  al-read'i-ne8B.  n.  Obs. 
al-r®d'y.  Already.  Ref.  Sp. 
alriche.  +  eldritch. 
al'root  ,  n.  =  al,  the  plant. 

Al  ru-ca'ba  (41/roo-ka'bd),  n. 
[Perh.  fr.  Ar.  al  rakabah  troop 
of  horsemen.]  Astron.  Polaris, 
al-ru'na  (ftl-rdo'n4),  n.  [OHG. 
alruna ,  G.  alranne.)  Among 
the  ancient  Teutons,  a  priestess 
or  prophetic  woman  ;  also,  the 
mandrake  or  similar  root  used 
in  divination  ;  hence,  the  gob¬ 
lin  or  elf  associated  with  this. 


Your  ideal  is  pretty  closely 

the  alruna  woman  —  an  august 
creature  spiritually  endowed 
with  inflexible  purity  and  lofty, 
respect-compelling  virtue. 

IV.  C.  Brownell. 
al-ru'ne  (-n5).  Var.  of  alruna. 
A  L.  S.  Abbr.  Associate  of  the 
Linnaean  Society, 
als.  +  as. 
als,  alaa.  f  also. 

Ah  ace  gum.  Dextrin, 
ah'bacn-ase  (fils'biik-az  ),  n. 
See  petrography. 
ala'bach-ite  ( -Tt ),  n.  [From 
Alsbach,  village  in  Germany.] 
Petrog.  A  variety  of  granite  por¬ 
phyry  containing  garnets, 
alae.  4*  also,  as. 

Al-sha'in  (41-shn'Yn),  n.  [Ar. 
al  the  -F  Per.  shdhin  an  excellent 
falcon.]  See  star. 

Al  ai-na'ce-ae  (41  sY-nS'sP-e),  n. 
pi.  [NL.]  Syn.  of  Silenace.r. 
al  8i-na'ceou8  (-shi/s),  a.  [/U- 
sine  -f  -areo//.*.]  Bot.  a  Related 
or  belonging  to  the  genus  Alsine. 
b  Syn.  of  silenaceous. 
also.  +  as. 

al-Boon',  adv.  [See  as,  soon.1 
As  soon  ;  as  soon  as  possible;  at 
once.  Obs. 


food,  foot ;  out,  oil ;  chair  ;  go  ;  sing,  iijk  ;  4*en,  thin  ;  nature,  verdure  (250) ;  K  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144)  ;  boN  ;  yet ;  zh  =  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Guidb. 
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ALTERNATIVE 


precedes ;  as,  “  That  where  I  am,  there  ye  may  be  also  ” 
(John  xiv.  3) ;  “  Every  simile  ought  not  only  to  be  well 
adapted  to  the  subject,  but  also  to  include  every  excellence 
of  description  ”  (Goldsmith).  Too  is  less  formal  than  also , 
and  adds  with  a  lighter  touch  ;  as,  “  Like  twilight’s,  too ,  her 
dusky  hair  ”  l  Wordsworth) ;  “  I  can  like  now,  and  admire 
you  too,  sir”  ( Thackeray ).  Likewise  is  more  formal  and 
slightly  more  explicit  than  also;  but  it  no  longer  neces¬ 
sarily  implies  specific  likeness  or  connection  between  the 
words  which  it  unites;  as,  “What  is  your  plot?  — That 
likewise  have  we  thought  upon”  (, Shak .). 

Al-soph'i-la  (£l-sof'T-lri),  n.  [NL. ;  Gr.  aA ao?  grove  -f- 
loving.]  Bot.  A  large  genus  of  cyatlieaceous  tree  ferns  of 
both  hemispheres,  having  ample,  finely  divided  fronds, 
bearing  naked  sori.  A.  excelsa  and  A.  australis  are  com¬ 
mon  in  greenhouses.  Also  [/.  c.],  a  fern  of  this  genus. 
Al  StO'ni  a  (51-st5'nT-a),  n.  [NL.,  after  Dr.  Charles  Alston , 
Scotch  physician.]  Bot.  A  genus  of  apocynaceous  trees  or 
shrubs  of  tropical  Asia,  Australia,  and  Polynesia.  They 
have  white  cymose  flowers  with  funnel-shaped  corolla,  and 
seeds  comose  at  both  ends.  A.  scholqris  of  India  yields 
dita  bark,  and  A.  const ncta  of  Australia,  bitter  bark. 

A1  stroe-me'ri-a  (al'stre-me'rT-d),  n.  [NL.,  after  Claude 
Alslroemer ,  Swedish  botanist.]  Bot.  A  large  genus  of 
South  American  amaryllidaceous  plants  having  fibrous 
roots,  leafy  stems,  and  umbels  of  variously  colored  flowers, 
the  perianth  in  two  series,  its  segments  distinct.  Also 
[L  e.],  a  plant  of  this  genus. 

alt  (Sit),  a.  [Cf.  G.  alt,  fr.  It.  See  alto.]  Music.  High 
in  the  scale.  See  alto.  —  n.  Specif.,  the  octave  above  the 
treble  staff  ;  as,  “  A  in  alt.”  See  pitch. 
to  be  in  alt,  to  be  in  an  exalted  state  of  mind. 

Al-ta'ian  (Sl-ta'yan) ,  a.  Pertaining  to  the  Altai  Mountains 
of  central  Asia  or  designating  peoples  or  languages  of  the 
Ural-Altaic  group.  — n.  Any  individual  of  the  peoples  be¬ 
longing  to  the  Ural-Altaic  linguistic  group,  specif,  of  a 
Tatar  tribe  of  the  Altai  Mountains.  See  Ural-Altaic. 
Al-ta'ir  (al-ta'Tr),  n.  [Ar.  al-(dlr  the  flying.]  Astron.  The 
first  magnitude  star  Alpha  (a)  Aquilae. 
al-ta'ite  (Sl-ta'It),  n.  [From  the  Altai  Mountains,  Asia, 
where  originally  found.]  Min.  Telluride  of  lead,  PbTe,  tin- 
white  when  untarnished,  and  usually  occurring  massive 
with  cubic  cleavage.  Sp.  gr.,  8.16, 

APta  inont  (51'td-m5nt),  n.  1.  In  Rowe’s  “  Fair  Peni¬ 
tent,”  the  wronged  but  forgiving  husband  of  Calista.  He 
slays  her  seducer,  Lothario,  in  a  duel. 

2.  In  Thackeray’s  14  Pendennis,”  the  assumed  name  of  the 
returned  convict,  Amory,  the  first  husband  of  Lady  Claver¬ 
ing  and  the  father  of  Blanche  Amory. 
al'tar  (81'ter),  n.  [ME.  alter,  AS.  altar ,  fr.  L.  altare ,  prob. 


Ancient  Roman  Altar,  in 

the  Museum  at  Arles.  Jewish  Altar  of  Incense. 

fr.  altus  high  :  cf.  ME.  auter ,  fr.  OF.  alter,  aider,  F.  aulel. 
Cf.  altitude.]  1.  A  raised  structure  (as  a  block,  pile  of 
blocks,  pillar,  stand,  or  the  like)  on  which  sacrifices  are  of¬ 
fered  or  incense  burned  in  the  worship  of  a  deity,  the  spirit 
of  a  deceased  ancestor,  or  the  like  ;  in  broader  usage,  any 
structure  or  place  (whether  raised,  as  the  Greek  homos, 
Latin  ara,  altare,  or  level  with  or  below  the  ground  or 
floor,  as  the  Greek  eschara,  heslia,  Latin  scrobis ,  focus ) 
serving  as  a  place  of  sacrifice  (see  sacrifice).  Ancient 
altars  were  of  many  forms  and  materials,  usually  incom¬ 
bustible,  and  in  size  ranged  from  easily  portable  stands 
and  tables  to  huge  40-foot  piles  such  as  the  great  altar  of 
Pergamon  built  up  of  burnt  bones  and  ashes. 

Noah  builded  an  altar  unto  the  Lord.  Gen.  viii.  20. 

2.  In  the  Christian  church,  a  tablelike  construction  used 
in  celebrating  the  Holy  Eucharist ;  the  communion  table. 
Medieval  Christian  altars  were  often  magnificent  structures 
of  marble  and  bronze. 

3.  A  set  of  verses,  as  a  dedication,  in  an  altarlike  shape. 

4  One  of  the  steps,  ledges,  or  offsets,  the  flights  of  which 
form  the  inner  sides  of  a  graving  dock  or  dry  dock. 

6  [ cap .]  Astron.  The  constellation  Ara.  See  Ara. 

6.  A  flue  bridge  in  a  puddling  furnace.  See  bridge,  n.,  5 d. 
al'tar-age  (-aj),  n.  [Cf.  OF.  auterage ,  autelage.]  Eccl. 
a  The  offerings  made  upon  the  altar,  or  to  a  church,  b  The 
profit  received  by  the  priest  from  the  small  tithes  for  altar 
services,  c  A  fund  to  provide  for  the  saying  of  Masses  at 
an  altar. 

altar  chime.  B.  C.  Ch.  A  chime  of  three  small  bells  in  a 
stand  at  the  altar,  sometimes  rung  in  the  service, 
altar  cloth.  A  cover  for  an  altar  in  a  Christian  church, 
altar  cushion.  A  cushion  laid  upon  an  altar  in  a  Christian 
church  to  support  the  service  book. 


al-ston'i-dine  (ftl-stOn'T-dln  ; 
-den),  n.  An  alkaloid  found  in 
the  hark  of  Alston ia  constricta. 
al'sto-nine  (il'stO-nTn  ;  -nen), 
7i.  Chern.  An  alkaloid,  CoiHon- 
O4N9,  found  in  the  bark  of  Al- 
stonia  constricta. 
al'ston-ite  (81'stwn-It),«.  [From 
Alston  Moor,  Eng.]  =bromlite. 
alsuo.  4*  as. 

Al'svid  (al'swld),  Al'avinn 
(-swYn),  n.  [Icel.  Alsvi&r,  lit., 
all-swift,  al-  all  -I-  sviBr, 
svinnr,  swift,  wise.]  See  Akvak. 
alswa.  4*  also,  as. 
alsweill'  (als'wel'),  adv.  fir 
corn.  [See  as,  well.]  As  well ; 
and  also  ;  together  with.  Scot. 
al-swith',  al-swyth'.  adv.  [ME. 
als  as  -f-  sicithe  quickly,  AS. 
siri&e.]  As  fast  ;  as  fast  as  pos¬ 
sible  ;  immediately.  Ohs. 
al-swith'e.  +  aswithe. 
alt.  Abbr.  Alternate  ;  alternat¬ 
ing  ;  altitude. 


alt,  al'ta,  n.  Vars.  of  alto, 
halt.  Obs. 

Al  ta-ba'nes  (al  ta-bii'nas),  n. 
pi.  =  Altasanes.  [ian.I 
Al-ta'ic  (lll-ta'Yk),  a.  =  Alta-| 

||  alt' al-tis' si-mo  (aPtal-tfs's?- 
mo),  n.  [It.  alto  high  -f-  altissi- 
mo  very  high.]  Topmost  point. 
Al'ta-ne'us  (ttPtd-ne'ws).  Bib. 
altar  board.  In  Coptic  churches, 
a  wooden  altar  slab, 
altar  bread.  Bread  or  a  piece  of 
bread  to  be  used  in  the  Eucha¬ 
rist.  In  the  Latin  use  altar 
breads  are  round  unleavened 
wafers,  usually  stamped  with  a 
figure  of  Christ  crucified  or  with 
the  symbol  IHS. 
altar  card.  K.  C.  Ch.  A  tablet 
or  large  card  containing  parts 
of  the  Mass,  placed  on  the  altar 
to  aid  the  priest’s  memory, 
altar  carpet.  The  carpet  of  an 
altar  ;  specif.,  an  altar  cloth, 
altar  desk.  A  small  desk  to  sup- 


altar  hearse  [See  hearse.]  A  framework  around  or  above 
an  altar,  which,  for  certain  ceremonies,  is  covered  with 
hangings  and  bears  lighted  candles. 

al'tar-ist  (61'ter-Tst),  n.  [Cf .  LL.  altarista ,  F.  altariste. J  One 
who  attends  at  an  altar  ;  specif. :  a  A  chaplain,  b  A  vicar, 
al'tar  piece'  (-pes'),  n.  The  decorative  work  of  art  above 
and  behind  an  altar ;  reredos. 

altar  screen.  A  screen  protecting  an  altar  from  approach 
in  the  rear ;  hence,  any  of  various  backgrounds  or  screens 
of  an  altar,  as  a  reredos,  retable,  or  choir  screen, 
altar  side.  The  part  of  the  altar  which  faces  the  congre¬ 
gation.  It  is  usually  concealed  or  decorated  by  the  altar 
frontal.  .  Bid.  oj  Arch. 

al'tar- wise'  (-wiz'),  adv.  In  the  proper  position  of  an  altar, 

1.  e.,  at  the  east  of  a  church  with  the  altar  side  facing  west, 
alt  az'i  muth  (Slt-Sz'T-mwth),  n.  [a/litude  +  azimuth.] 

Astron.  An  instrument  for  simultaneously  observing  the 
azimuth  and  altitude  of  a  celestial  body, 
al'ter  (ol'ter),  v.  t.  ;  al'tered  (-terd) ;  al'ter-ing.  [F.  al - 
terer ,  LL.  alterare,  fr.  L.  alter  other,  prob.  akin  to  E.  other. 
Cf.  other.]  1.  To  make  otherwise  ;  to  change  in  one  or 
more  respects,  but  without  destruction  of  the  identity  of 
the  thing  changed  ;  to  make  (a  thing)  different  without 
changing  it  into  something  else  ;  to  vary  ;  to  modify  ; 
sometimes,  to  change  in  any  way. 

To  alter  the  king’s  course.  Shak. 

No  power  in  Venice  can  alter  a  decree.  Shak. 

It  gilds  all  objects,  but  it  alters  none.  Pope. 

My  covenant  will  I  not  break,  nor  alter  the  tiling  that  is  gone 
out  of  my  lips.  Ps.  lxxxix.  34. 

2.  To  agitate  ;  to  affect  mentally.  Archaic.  “Fled  in  ter¬ 
ror’s  altered  mood.”  Shelley.  Milton. 

3.  To  geld.  Colloq. 

Syn.  —  See  change. 

al'ter,  v.  i.  To  become,  in  some  respect,  different ;  to 
vary  ;  change  ;  as,  the  weather  alters  almost  daily ;  rocks 
or  minerals  alter  by  exposure.  “  The  law  of  the  Medes  and 
Persians,  which  alter eth  not.”  Dan.  vi.  8. 
al'ter-a-ble  (-d-b’l),  a.  [Cf.  F.  alterable.]  Capable  of  being 
altered.  —  al  ter  a  bil'i  ty  (61'ter-d-bil'T-tI),  al'ter-a- 
ble-ness,  n.  —  al'ter-a-bly,  adv. 

al'ter-ant  (-ant),  a.  [Cf.  LL.  ailerons,  p.  pr.,  F.  alUrant.] 
Altering;  alterative.—//.  Anything  that  alters  ;  specif., 
Dyeing,  any  reagent  used  to  vary  the  shade  of  a  dye. 
al'ter-a'tion  (61'ter-a'slmn),  n.  [Cf.  F.  alteration.]  1.  Act 
of  altering,  or  state  of  being  altered. 

Alteration,  though  it  be  from  worse  to  better,  hath  in  it  incon¬ 
veniences.  Booker. 

2.  The  result  of  altering;  a  modification  or  change  made 
in  altering  anything ;  specif.,  Law,  any  change  in  an  instru¬ 
ment  which  changes  its  legal  effect,  whether  as  to  the  ob¬ 
ligation  it  imports  or  its  force  as  legal  evidence;  —  disting, 
from  a  spoliation. 

3.  See  MENSURABLE  MUSIC. 

al'ter  a-tive  (61'ter-a-tTv),  a.  [LL.  alterativus:  cf.  F.  al¬ 
tera  tif.]  Causing  alteration;  specif.,  Med.,  gradually  chang¬ 
ing,  or  tending  to  change,  a  morbid  state  into  one  of  health, 
al'ter-a-tive,  n.  A  medicine  or  treatment  which  gradually 
induces  a  change,  and  restores  healthy  functions  without 
sensible  evacuations.  The  principal  alteratives  are  iodine, 
arsenic,  iron,  the  compounds  of  mercury,  and  compounds 
of  sodium  or  potassium. 

al'ter-cate  (Xl'ter-kat ;  61'-),  v.  i.  ;  al'ter-cat/ed  (-kat'Sd) ; 
al'ter-cat'ing  (-Tng).  [L.  alter catus ,  p.  p.  of  altercari ,  fr. 

alter  another.  See  alter.]  To  contend  in  words;  to  dis¬ 
pute  with  zeal,  heat,  or  anger  ;  to  wrangle. 

Never  fight 

Nor  wrangle  more,  nor  altercate  again.  Quarles. 
al'ter-ca'tion  (-ka'shftn ;  277),  n.  [F.  altercation ,  fr.  L.  al¬ 
ter  cat  io.]  Warm  contention  in  words  ;  dispute  carried  on 
with  heat  or  anger  ;  controversy  ;  wrangle  ;  wordy  contest. 
“  Stormy  altercations .”  Macaulay. 

Thereof  arose  a  great  altercation  among  writers  of  this  matter 
pro  and  contra.  Caxton. 

Syn.  —  See  dispute. 

al'tered  (61'terd),  pret.,  p.  p.,  dc  p.  a.  from  alter,  v. 
altered  chord.  Music ,  a  chord  having  one  or  more  of  its 
tones  chromatically  modified,  as  for  modulatory  effect, 
al'tem  (Xl'tern  ;  61'-),  a.  [L.  altemus,  fr.  alter  another : 
cf.  F.  alterne.]  1.  Acting  by  turns  ;  alternate.  Milton. 
2.  Min.  Having  two  opposite  faces  alike  in  form  but  al¬ 
ternating  in  the  position  of  their  sides  and  angles, 
altern  base,  the  difference  of  the  segments  into  which  an  al¬ 
titude  of  a  triangle  divides  the  base,  if  the  section  is  inter¬ 
nal  ;  the  sum  of  such  segments,  if  the  section  is  external, 
al-ter'nant  (Xl-tGr'nant ;  61-),  a.  [L.  alternant,  p.  pr.  :  cf. 
F.  alternant.  See  alternate,  v.  t.]  1.  Alternating. 

2.  Geol.  Composed  of  alternate  layers,  as  some  rocks, 
al-ter'nant,  n.  Math.  A  determinant  the  constituents  of 
whose  different  rows  are  (in  order)  the  same  set  of  func¬ 
tions  of  different  variables. 

Al'ter-nan'ther-a  (51'ter-n5n'ther-a),  n.  [NL.  See  altern; 
anther.]  Bot.  a  A  genus  of  amaranthaceous  plants,  chiefly 
of  tropical  America  and  Australia.  They  are  low  herbs 
with  inconspicuous  flowers,  b  [/.  c.]  Hort.  Any  plant  of 
the  allied  genus  Telanthera  (which  see). 

||  al  ter  nat'  (41'tSr'na'),  n.  [F.]  Rotation  in  precedence 
among  diplomatic  representatives  of  equal  rank,  sometimes 
determined  by  lot.  The  usage  obtains  in  the  signing  of 
treaties  and  conventions  between  nations, 
al-ter'nate  (Sl-tflr'nat :  51'ter-),  a.  [L.  altematus ,  p.  p.  of  al- 
temare  to  alternate,  fr.  at  tennis.  See  altern,  alter.]  1.  Oc¬ 
curring  or  succeeding  by  turns ;  one  following  the  other 


in  time  or  place  ;  by  turns  first  one  and  then  the  other ;  as, 
alternate  rimes ;  hence,  reciprocal ;  as,  alternate  favors. 

And  bid  alternate  passions  fall  and  rise.  Pope. 

2.  Belonging  to  a  series  in  which  the  members  regularly 
intervene  between,  or  follow  by  turns,  the  members  of 
another  series,  as  the  odd  or  even  numbers 
of  the  numerals  ;  every  other ;  every  sec¬ 
ond  ;  as,  the  alternate  members  1,  3,  5,  7, 
etc.  ;  read  every  alternate  line. 

3.  Composed  of  members  which  occur  or  ( 
succeed  by  turns. 

In  smooth  alternate  verse.  Crabbe. 

4.  Bot.  a  Distributed,  as  leaves,  singly  at 
different  heights  of  the  stem,  and  at  equal 
intervals  as  respects  angular  divergence. 

See  phyllotaxy.  b  Alternated  with,  or 
disposed  at  intervals  between,  other  or¬ 
gans  ;  as,  stamens  alternate  with  petals, 
alternate  alligation.  See  alligation.  —  a.  angles,  Geom .,  the 
internal  angles  made  by  two  lines  with  a  third,  on  oppo¬ 
site  sides  of  it.  If  the  two  lines 
AB,  CD,  are  cut  by  the  line  EF, 
the  angles  AGH,  GHD,  as  also  the 
angles  BGH  and  GHC,  are  called 
alternate  angles.  —  a.  generation. 

See  ALTERNATION  OF  GENERATIONS. 

—  a.  proportion,  a  proportion  de¬ 
rived  from  another  proportion  by 
interchanging  the  means. 

al-ter'nate  (Xl-tfir'nat ;  al'ter-),  n. 

1.  That  which  alternates  with 


Alternate  Leaves. 


Alternate  Angles. 


something  else  ;  vicissitude  ;  alternative.  Rare. 

Grateful  alternates  of  substantial  peace.  Prior. 
2.  A  substitute  ;  one  designated  to  take  the  place  of  an¬ 
other,  if  necessary,  in  performing  some  duty. 

Syn.  —  See  substitute. 

al'ter-nate  (Sl'ter-nat ;  61'-;  277;  formerly  accented  al-ter'¬ 
nate),!/.  t.;  al'ter-nat'ed  (-nat'6d);  al'ter-nat'ing  (-Tug). 
[L.  altematus,  p.  p.  See  alternate,  a.]  To  perform  by 
turns,  or  in  succession  ;  to  cause  to  succeed  by  turns ;  to 
interchange  regularly  ;  to  cause  to  alternate. 

The  most  high  God  .  .  .  for  sundry  wise  ends  alternates  the 
disposition  of  good  and  evil  Grew. 

al'ter  nate,  v.  i.  1.  To  happen,  succeed,  or  act  by  turns, 
or  in  alternation  ;  to  follow  reciprocally ;  —  followed  by 
with  ;  as,  the  flood  and  ebb  tides  alternate  with  each  other. 
Rage,  shame,  and  grief  alternate  in  his  breast.  J.  Philips. 
Different  species  alternating  with  each  other.  Kirwan. 

2.  To  vary  by  turns  ;  as,  the  land  alternates  between  rocky 
hills  and  sandy  plains. 

3.  Elec.  To  reverse  periodically  and  rapidly  in  direction 
of  flow ;  —  said  of  currents.  Also,  to  produce,  or  be  operated 
by,  a  current  that  alternates  ;  as,  an  alternating  dynamo. 
The  periodicity  or  frequency  of  an  alternating  current  is 
the  number  01  cycles  through  which  it  passes  in  a  given 
time,  being  usually  between  15  and  130  per  second  (in  most 
systems  from  25  to  60). 

al-ter'nate-ly,  adv.  1.  In  an  alternate  manner  ;  in  alter¬ 
nate  order  ;  by  alternation  ;  in  successional  turns. 

2.  Math.  By  alternation  ;  when,  in  a  proportion,  the  first 
antecedent  is  compared  with  the  second,  and  the  first  con¬ 
sequent  with  the  second. 

al-ter'nate-ness,  n.  Quality  or  state  of  being  alternate, 
al'ter-nat'ing  (al'ter-nat'Tng ;  61'-),  p.  a.  dc  vb.  n.  from  al¬ 
ternate,  v.  —  al'ter  nat'ing-ly,  adv. 

alternating  current.  Elec.  See  alternate,  v.  i.,  3.  —  a.  func¬ 
tion,  Math.,  one  in  which  the  interchange  of  two  variables 
changes  only  the  sign  of  the  function.  —  a.  group  of  degree  n. 
Math.,  one  composed  wholly  of  all  even  substitutions  01 
n  symbols.  —  a.  standard,  Money,  a  standard  which  shifts 
from  one  to  the  other  of  two  metals  either  of  which  is  a 
legal  tender.  See  Gresham’s  law. 
al'ter-na'tion  (-na'slmn),  n.  [L.  alternatio :  cf.  F.  alter¬ 
nation.]  1.  Act  of  alternating ;  state  of  being  alternate  ; 
alternate  succession,  performance,  or  occurrence  ;  as,  the 
alternation  of  day  and  night,  cold  and  heat,  summer  and 
winter,  hope  and  fear. 

2.  Math.  Permutation.  Rare. 

3.  Responsive  reading  or  antiphonal  singing. 

4.  Elec.  Act  of  alternating.  See  alternate,  v.  i.,  3. 
alternation  of  generations,  Biol.,  a  method  of  reproduction 
in  which  the  immediate  descendants  are  unlike  the  parent, 
and  organisms  of  a  given  type  are  produced  only  with 
every  second  generation,  or  after  the  lapse  of  several  gen¬ 
erations.  Examples  of  such  reproduction  occur  in  members 
of  many  groups  of  invertebrates,  notably  in  certain  of  the 
Protozoa,  Coelenterata,  worms,  and  insects  ;  and,  in  plants, 
among  the  Spermatophyta,  Bryophyta,  Pteridophy ta,  and 
certain  of  the  Thallophyta.  In  the  commonest  modifica¬ 
tion  of  the  process  among  invertebrates,  a  generation  re¬ 
producing  sexually  is  followed  by  a  generation,  or  a  series 
of  generations,  reproducing  asexually  by  budding  or  simple 
fission.  Cf.  heterogenesis,  metagenesis.  In  plants  the 
sexual  generation  (gametophyte)  usually  differs  materially 
in  structure  from  the  so-called  asexual  generation  (sporo- 
phyte),  which  is  often,  as  in  all  seed  plants  and  ferns,  the 
only  visible  and  conspicuous  form  of  the  plant. 

al-ter'na-tive  (Sl-tffr'nd-tTv  ;  61-),  a.  [Cf.  F.  alternalif .] 

1.  Offering  a  choice  of  two  (or,  loosely,  several)  things; 
offering  for  choice  a  second  thing  or  proposition. 

2.  Disjunctive  ;  as,  an  alternative  conjunction. 

3.  Alternate;  reciprocal.  Obs. 

4-  Bot.  Having  an  inner  whorl  alternating  with  an  outer 
one  in  aestivation. 

alternative  proposition,  Logic,  a  disjunctive  proposition.  — 


port  a  service  book  on  an  altar. 

altar  dues.  Fees  given  for  ser¬ 
vices  at  an  altar.  [tar.  I 

||  al  ta're  (5.1-ta're),  n.  See  al-I 
al't&red  (ol'terd),  a.  Furnished 
with,  or  treated  as,  an  altar, 
altar  facing.  =  frontal,  n.,  3. 
altar  front.  =  frontal,  /?.,  3. 
altar  ledge.  A  raised  ledge  at 
th e  back  of  an  altar,  aB  for  lights, 
al'tar-let.  n.  A  little  altar, 
altar  plate.  Plate  used  in  the 
Eucharist. 

altar  protector.  A  covering 
over  an  altar  cloth, 
altar  rail.  A  railing  in  front 
of  an  altar  or  communion  table  ; 
a  bar  at  the  top  of  this  railing, 
altar  slab.  A  slab  resting  on  the 
top  of  an  altar  ;  the  mensa. 
altar  stole.  An  ornament  pend¬ 
ent  in  front  of  an  altar  cloth, 
Bhaped  like  the  ends  of  a  stole, 
altar  stone.  A  stone  used  as  an 
(t'tur  :  nn  altar  slab;  superaltar. 


altar  table,  a  An  altar  slab. 

b  A  table  used  for  an  altar,  as 
the  movable  table  used  in  Re¬ 
formed  churches, 
al'tar-thane  ,  n.  The  priest 
serving  an  altar  ;  a  Mass  priest. 
Obs.  Oxf.  E.  D. 

altar  tomb.  A  tomb  resembling 
an  altar. 

al'tar-ways'',  adv.  Altarwise. 
Al'ta-sa'nes  ( aFta-sa'nusY,  n.  pi. 
A  wild  tribe  of  northern  Luzon. 
Al-tas'chith  (Sl-tfis'klth),  n. 
[Heb.  al-tashkhefh  destroy  thou 
not.]  Bib.  A  term  used  in  the 
title  of  several  Psalms  (lvii., 
lviii.,  lix.,  lxx v .),  understood  as 
the  name  of  a  tune  and  trans¬ 
lated  “  Destroy  not.” 
Al-tash'eth.  Al-tash'heth  (&1- 
t&sh'Pth  ;  -hfth),  n.  Bib.  Vars. 
of  Al-taschith.  [highwav-l 
||  al'ta  vi'a.  [L.]  Law.  The| 
||  al-t«'a  (al-ta'a),  n.  [Sp.,  fr. 
Gr.  a\9aia.  See  Alth.ea.]  A 


tropical  American  malvaceous 
plant  ( Anoda  hastata).  Sp.  Am. 
Al'te  Fritz,  der  (d5r  al'tS  frits). 
[G.,  lit.,  the  Old  Fritz,  or  Fred.] 
Frederick  the  Great ;  —  an  aff  ec¬ 
tionate  nickname  given  him  by 
the  Prussians, 
altemetrie.  +  altimetry. 

||  al'ter  (ftl'ter)  or  ||  al'te-rum 
(-t6-r</m).  [L.l  Philos.  Other  ; 
—  applied  to  that  which  is  dis¬ 
tinguished  from  the  ego. 
al'ter-a-bl  Alterable.  Ref.  Sp. 
al'ter-age  C-ttj),  n.  [L.  altor 
foster  father.]  Fosterage.  Obs. 
al'ter-ate,  a.  [LL.  alteratus.] 
Altered.  Obs. 

al'ter-ate,  v.  t.  8r  i.  [LL.  alte¬ 
ratus,  p.  p.  of  alter  are..']  To 
alter.  Obs.  [Sp.  I 

al'ter-a-tiv.  Alterative.  Ref.  | 
al'ter-c a-tive  (Hl'tgr-kit-tfv  ; 
81'-),  a.  Wrangling  ;  scolding, 
al'terd-  Altered.  Ref.  Sp. 

U  alter  ego.  [L.,  lit.,  other  I.] 


A  second  self  ;  specif.,  a  confi¬ 
dential  or  bosom  friend, 
al'ter-er,  n.  One  that  alters. 

||  al'ter  i'dem  (fil'tSr  t'd?m). 
[L.]  A  selfsame  other  one  ;  a 
second  self  ;  alter  ego. 
al-ter'i-ty  (Hl-tPr'I-tl),  v.  [F. 
altente.)  State  or  quality  of 
being  other  ;  otherness.  Rare. 
altern.  v.  t.  [Cf.  F.  alter  tier. 
To  alternate.  Obs. 
al-ter'na-cy  (fil-tflr'nd-sY  ;  61-1* 
7i.  Alternateness;  alternation.  R. 
al-ter'nal,  a.  [L.  altemus.]  Al¬ 
ternate.  Obs.  fir  R.  —  al-ter'nal- 
ly,  adv.  Obs.  Jf  R. 
aPter-nan'do  (fil't?r-n&n'd5), 
adv.  fL.,  by  alternating.]  Math. 
By  alternation  ;  that  is,  by  in¬ 
terchanging  the  means  (of  a  pro¬ 
portion  of  four  terms), 
al-ter'nate-leaved',  a.  Bot. 
Having  leaves  arranged  alter¬ 
nately.  [Sp.\ 

al-tef'na-tiv.  Alternative.  Ref.  | 


ale,  senate,  care,  am,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofd ;  eve,  event,  find,  recent,  maker ;  ice,  ill ;  old,  obey,  orb,  6dd,  s6ft,  connect ;  use,  unite,  urn,  up,  circus,  menu ; 

||  Foreign  Word.  4*  Obsolete  Variant  of.  +  combined  with.  =  equals. 
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alternative  standard.  Money.  =  alternating  standard.  — 
a.  writ  or  order,  Law,  a  writ  or  order  in  the  nature  of  an 
order  to  show  cause  commanding  the  person  to  whom  it  is 
addressed  to  perform  some  duty,  or  show  cause  why  a 
peremptory  or  final  writ  or  order  should  not  issue.  *  It 
determines  nothing  in  favor  of  or  against  the  respondent, 
and  therefore  affects  no  substantial  right, 
al-ter'na-tive  (al-ttir'ud-tiv;  61-),  n.  [Cf.  F.  alternative , 
LL.  alternativa.]  1.  An  offer  or  statement  of  two  things, 
one  of  which  may  be  chosen,  but  not  both  ;  a  proposition 
to  choose  between  two  things,  so  that  if  one  is  taken  the 
other  must  be  left. 

There  is  something  else  than  the  mere  alternative  of  absolute 
destruction  or  unreforined  existence.  Burke. 

2.  Either  of  two  things,  courses,  or  propositions  offered  to 
one’s  choice,  choice  of  either  one  excluding  choice  of  the 
other  ;  — called  the  alternatives  in  any  given  case.  Also,  an 
expressed  case  whose  counter  case  or  proposition  is  implied, 
or  is  implicitly  recognized  as  unreal  or  hypothetical. 

Having  to  choose  between  two  alternatives ,  safety  and  war,  you 
obstinately  prefer  the  worse.  Jo  wet  t  (  Thucyd.). 

3.  A  choice  or  offer  of  choice  between  more  than  two  things 
or  courses  ;  hence,  one  of  the  several  things  so  offered. 

My  decided  preference  is  for  the  fourth  and  last  of  these 
alternatives.  Gladstone. 

4.  Alternation.  Obs. 

Sy  n.  —  Alternative,  choice,  option,  election,  preference 
come  into  comparison  hi  the  sense  of  opportunity  to  choose. 
An  alternative  offers  two  things,  of  which  one  must  be 
chosen ;  as,  the  alternative  of  peace  with  disgrace  or  war 
with  honor.  A  choice  offers  the  opportunity,  without  com¬ 
pulsion,  of  choosing  between  two  or  more  things ;  as,  the 
choice  of  rooms  in  an  inn.  Option  stresses  still  further 
the  liberty  of  choice ;  as,  to  go  or  stay  at  one’s  option. 
Election  emphasizes  the  selective  element  in  making  a 
choice  ;  preference,  the  desire  or  predilection  that  accom¬ 
panies  the  act  of  choosing;  as,  an  election  among  several 
courses  of  study,  to  take  one’s  preference. 
al'ter-na'tor  (51'ter-na'ter ;  61'-),  n.  Elec.  An  electric 
generator  or  dynamo  for  producing  alternating  currents, 
al-ter'ni-  (£l-tfir'nT-  ;  61-).  Combining  form  for  alternate, 
as  in  :  al  ter  ni-fo'li-ate  (-f5'lY4tt),  Bot .,  alternate  leaved  ;  al- 
ter'ni -pet'al-oua  (-ptft'dl-ws),  Bot.,  having  stamens  alternating 
with  the  petals;  alter' ni-pin 'nate  (-pYn'at),  Bot..  in  a  pinnate 
leaf,  having  the  leaflets  alternate;  al-ter  ni-sep'al-ous  (-Bf-p'- 
dl-ds),  Bot.,  having  stamens  alternating  with  the  sepals. 
Al-thae'a  (Sl-the'd),  n.  [L.,  fr.  Gr.  ’AA0aia.]  1.  Gr.  Myth. 
Wife  of  (Eneus,  mother  of  Meleager.  See  Meleager. 

2.  The  lady  (supposed  to  be  Lucy  Sacheverell,  also  cele¬ 
brated  under  the  name  of  Lucasta)  addressed  in  the  poem 
“To  Althaea  from  Prison,”  by  Richard  Lovelace  (1618-5S). 
Al  thae'  a,  n.  [L.,  fr.  Gr.  a\ Oaia,  marsh  mallow.]  1.  Bot. 
A  genus  of  Old  World  malvaceous  herbs  distinguished  by 
their  perfect  flowers,  the  involucels  composed  of  many 
bracts.  A.  rosea ,  the  hollyhock,  and  A.  officinalis,  the 
marsh  mallow,  are  well-known  species. 

2.  [/.  c.]  Hart.  An  ornamental  malvaceous  shrub  ( Hibis¬ 
cus  syriacus)  ;  —  in  this  sense  written  also  al-the'a. 

alt'horn  (Slt'hSrn'),  n.  [ alt  -j-  horn.']  Music.  An  instru¬ 
ment  of  the  saxhorn  family,  with  the  compass  of  about  A-e" 
(see  pitch).  It  is  used  exclusively  in  military  music,  often 
replacing  the  French  horn. 

al  though',  al-tho'  (61-tho'),  conj.  [ all  -j-  though  ;  ME.  al 
thagh.]  Grant  all  this;  be  it  that;  supposing  that;  not¬ 
withstanding;  though. 

Although  all  shall  be  offended,  yet  will  not  I.  Mark  xiv.  29. 
Sy  n.  —  Although,  though.  Although,  originally  more  em¬ 
phatic  than  though,  is  now  interchangeable  with  it  in  the 
above  sense.  Euphonic  considerations  determine  the  choice 
al  tl  lik'  (aPte-lek'),  n.  A  Turkish  silver  coin  that  was 
formerly  issued  at  6  piasters  and  is  still  in  circulation  at 
various  values. 

al  tim'e  ter  (Xl-tim'e-ter),  n.  [LL.  altimeter  ;  a//w*high  -f- 
metrum ,  Gr.  perpov  measure.]  An  instrument  for  taking 
altitudes,  as  a  quadrant,  sextant,  etc. 
al  tim'e -try  (-trT),  n.  The  art  of  measuring  altitudes,  or 
heights.  Gower.  —  al  ti  met'ri-cal  (SPti-mSt'rT-kGl),  a. 
Al'tis  (51'tTs),  n.  [Gr.  vAATt9.]  Gr.  Antiq.  The  sacred  in¬ 
closure  or  grove  in  which  the  Olympic  games  were  held, 
al'ti-scope  (Xl'tT-skop),  n.  [L.  high -{--scope.]  An  ex¬ 
tensible  telescopic  tube  with  elbows  having  reflectors  so 
arranged  that  when  one  end  is  raised  or  extended  an  image 
is  reflected  by  one  reflector  to  another  reflector,  and  thence 
to  the  eye  of  an  observer,  thus  enabling  him  to  see  over  or 
around  obstacles.  Cf.  periscope. 

al-tis'o-nant  (Xl-tTs'6-nant),  a.  [L.  altus  high  -f-  sonant.] 
High-sounding;  lofty  or  pompous.  Skelton. 

al'tl-tude  (*51'tT-tud),  n.  [L.  altitudo ,  fr.  altus  high.  Cf. 
altar,  haughty,  enhance,  old.]  1.  Extent  upward  ;  ver¬ 
tical,  or  perpendicular,  elevation  of  an  object  above  a  given 
level,  as  its  foundation,  the  ground,  another  object,  etc. 
Also  used  fig.,  as  of  degree,  rank,  etc. 

He  is  [proud]  even  to  the  altitude  of  his  virtue.  Shak. 
2  Astron.  The  elevation  of  a  point,  or  star,  or  other  celes¬ 
tial  object,  above  the  horizon,  measured  by  the  arc  of  a 
vertical  circle  intercepted  between  such  point  and  the  hori¬ 
zon.  It  is  either  apparent  (the  observed  altitude)  or  true 
(the  apparent  altitude  corrected  for  dip,  refraction,  etc.). 

3.  Geoni.  The  perpendicular  distance  from  the  base  of  a  fig¬ 


ure  to  the  summit,  or  to  the  side  or  face  parallel  to  the  base  ; 
as,  the  altitude  of  a  triangle,  pyramid,  parallelogram,  etc. 
4.  pi.  Elevation  of  spirits ;  heroics;  haughty  airs.  Colloq. 

The  man  of  law  began  to  get  into  his  altitudes.  Scott. 
Syn.  — See  height. 

altitude  and  azimuth  instrument,  an  altazimuth, 
al  ti  tu'di  nal  (al'ti-tu'dT-nal),  a.  Of  or  pert,  to  altitude, 
al  ti-tu  di  na'ri-an  (-tu'dt-na'rt-an),  a.  Lofty  in  doctrine, 
aims,  etc.  —  al  ti-tu  di  na'ri  an,  n. 
al'tO  (51'to),  n. ;  pi.  altos  (-tozj.  [It.  alto  high,  fr.  L.  altus. 
See  altitude  ;  cf.  alt.]  Music,  a  Formerly,  the  part  sung 
by  the  highest  male,  or  counter-tenor,  voices  ;  now,  the  part 
sung  by  the  lowest  female,  or  contralto,  voices,  between 
the  tenor  and  soprano,  b  An  alto  voice  or  singer,  c  Alt 
(in  the  scale),  d  A  tenor  violin  or  viola  (which  see), 
alto  clef.  Music.  The  C  clef,  placed  so  that  the  two  strokes 
include  the  middle  line  of^the  staff  ;  the  counter-tenor  clef, 
al  to-cu'mu  lus  (Xl'to-ku'inu-lfjs),  n.  [L.  altus  high  -f-  L. 
Sc  E.  cumulus.]  Meteor.  A  fleecy  cloud  formation  consist¬ 
ing  of  large  whitish  or  grayish  globular  cloudlets  with 
shaded  portions,  often  grouped  in  flocks  or  rows, 
al  to  geth'er  (6l't66-geth'er),  adv.  [ME.  altogedere  ;  al  all 
+  togedere.  See  together.]  1.  All  together.  Obs. 

Altogether  they  went  at  once.  Chaucer. 

2.  Without  exception  ;  wholly;  completely. 

Every  man  at  his  best  state  is  altogether  vanity.  Ps.  xxxix.  5. 
al  to-geth'er,  n.  A  whole;  tout  ensemble, 
al'to— re  lie'vo  (Sl'to-re-le'vo)  E.  -vos  (-voz); 

II  al'to-ri-lie'vo  (al'to-re-lya'vo)  j  It.  alti-rilievi  (al'te- 
re-lya've).  [It.  alto  riliero.]  Sculp.  High  relief ;  also, 
sculpture  in  high  relief,  as  that  in  which  the  limbs  and  head, 
in  part,  are  detached  from  the  background.  See  relief,  n. 
al  to-stra'tus  (Xl'to-stra't&s),  n.  [L.  altus  high  -j-  L.  &  E. 
$Zro/w.s.]  Meteor.  A  cloud  formation  similar  to  cirro-stratus, 
but  heavier  and  at  a  lower  level. 

al-tri'ces  (Xl-tri'sez),  n.  pi.  [L.,  nourishers,  pi.  of  altriz.] 
Zool.  Nourishers, — a  term  applied  to  those  birds  whose 
young  are  hatched  in  a  very  immature  and  helpless  condi¬ 
tion,  so  as  to  require  the  care  of  their  parents  for  some  time. 
Opposed  to  pnccoces.  —  al-tri'cial  (Sl-trTsli'dl),  a. 
al'tru  ism  (Xl'troo-Tz’m),  n.  [F.  allruisme  (a  word  of 
Comte’s),  It.  altrui  of  or  to  others,  fr.  L.  alter  another.] 
Regard  for,  and  devotion  to,  the  interests  of  others ;  —  op¬ 
posed  to  egoism  or  selfishness. 

He  teaches  that  self-love  and  benevolence,  or  altruism,  to  use 
the  phrase  now  in  vogue,  are  native,  constitutional  principles. 

G.  l\  Fisher. 

Altruism  is  an  ethical  term  which  is  often  used  in  economic 
discussions  on  socialism,  laissez-faire,  the  functions  of  govern¬ 
ment,  and  generally  questions  of  distribution.  Altruism  is  the 
opposite  of  individualism  or  egoism,  and  embraces  those  moral 
motives  which  induce  a  man  to  regard  the  interests  of  others. 

Diet,  of  Pol.  Econ. 

al'tru  ist,  n.  One  who  believes  in  or  practices  altruism, 
al  tru  is'tic  (-Ts'tTk),  a.  [Cf.  F.  altruiste,  a.]  Regardful 
of  others;  beneficent;  unselfish;  —  opposed  to  egoistic  or 
selfish.  —  al  tru-is'ti-cal-ly,  adv. 

al'u  del  (Sl'u-d81),  n.  [F.,  fr.  Ar.  al-uthal:  cf.  Sp.  aludel.] 
Chem.  One  of  the  pear-shaped  or  bottle-shaped  pots,  open 
at  both  ends  so  that  the  neck  can  be  fitted  into  the  bottom 
of  another  like  pot  in  succession,  used  to  form  a  condenser 
in  sublimation  processes. 

al'u  la  (Xl'u-ld),  n.  ;  L.  pi.  -l^e  (-le).  [NL.,  dim.  of  L.  ala 

a  wing.]  Zool.  a  The  bastard  wing  of  birds.  See  under 
bastard,  b  A  small  scalelike  structure  at  the  base  of  the 
wings  of  Diptera,  above  the  halteres  ;  also,  a  similar  organ 
found  in  certain  water  beetles,  c  A  posterior  lobe  of  the 
wing  of  certain  Diptera.  —  al'U-lar  (-ldr),  a. 
al'um  (51'wm),  n.  [ME.  alum,  dlom,  OF.  alum,  F.  alun ,  fr. 
L.  alumni  alum.]  1.  Sulphate  of  potassium  and  alumin¬ 
ium,  KA1(S04)2'12H20,  crystallizing  ordinarily  in  beauti¬ 
ful  colorless  octahedrons;  — called  specif,  potash  alum ,  or 
potassium  alum.  It  has  au  astringent  taste.  Alum  has  vari¬ 
ous  uses  in  the  arts,  and  is  employed  in  medicine  especially 
as  a  styptic  and  astringent.  See  aluminium  sulphate. 

2  Chem.  Any  of  a  series  of  double  sulphates  isomorphous 
with  common  alum,  in  which  the  potassium  may  be  re¬ 
placed  by  sodium,  ammonium,  etc.,  and  the  aluminium  by 
iron,  chromium,  or  some  other  trivalent  metal.  Ammo¬ 
nium  aluminium  sulphate,  or  ammonia  alum,  very  closely 
resembles  potassium  alum,  and  is  often  sold  as  arum. 
al'um,  v.  t.  To  steep  in,  impregnate,  adulterate,  or  treat 
with,  a  solution  of  alum  or  some  other  aluminium  com¬ 
pound. 

alum  cake.  A  product  of  the  action  of  sulphuric  acid  on 
clay,  consisting  chiefly  of  silica  and  aluminium  sulphate, 
alum  flower.  Powdered  burnt  alum, 
alum  glass.  Crystallized  alum. 

a-lu'ml-na  (d-lu'mt-nd),  n.  [L.  alumen ,  aluminis.  See 
alum.]  Chem.  The  oxide  of  aluminium,  A1203.  Alumina 
is  the  most  widely  distributed  earth,  and  allthat  is  said  of 
the  occurrence  oi  the  metal  aluminium  in  nature  (except 
as  to  cryolite)  might  be  equally  applied  to  the  oxide.  (See 
aluminium.)  Prepared  artificially,  it  is  a  white,  tasteless, 
amorphous  powder.  Corundum,  including  the  sapphire 
and  ruby,  is  native  crystallized  alumina, 
a  lu'mi  nate  (-mY-nat),  n.  Chem.  A  salt  of  aluminium 
hydroxide,  formed  when  the  latter  acts  as  a  weak  acid, 
a-iu'mi  nate  (-nat),  v.  t.  [L.  aluminalus  tinctured  with 


alum,  fr.  alumen ,  -minis,  alum.]  To  treat  or  combine  with 
alum  or  alumina. 

aPu-min'lc  (XPu-mYn'Yk),  a.  Of  or  containing  aluminium  ; 
as,  aluminic  phosphate. 

a  lu  mi  nii'er  ous  (d-lu'mt-nTf'er-tts),  a.  [L.  alumen  alum 
-ferous.]  Containing  alum  or  aluminium, 
al'u  min'i-form  (Xl'u-mYu'Y-forin ;  d-lu'mi-nT-),  a.  [L. 
alumen  -{-  -form. J  Having  the  form  of  an  alum, 
a  lu'mi  nite  (d-lu'mY-nit),  n.  [alumi/i ium  -f-  -ite.]  Min. 
A  hydrous  sulphate  of  aluminium,  usually  occurring  in 
white  compact  reniform  masses. 

al  u  min'i  um  (Xl'ti-mYn'Y-dm),  or  a-lu'mi-num  (a-lu'mY- 
nfim),  n.  [NL.  See  alumina.]  A  bluish  silver-white  metal, 
very  malleable,  ductile,  and  sonorous,  and  noted  for  its  light¬ 
ness  (sp.gr.,  about  2.6)  and  resistance  to  oxidation.  Symbol, 
Al ;  at.  wt.,  27.1.  It  is  the  most  abundant  metallic  element, 
constituting,  as  is  computed,  7.3  per  cent  of  the  earth’s 
crust,  but  always  occurring  in  combination.  Its  principal 
minerals  are  cryolite,  corundum,  bauxite,  diaspore,  gibbs- 
lte,  alunogen,  aluminite,  alunite,  turquoise,  wavellite,  lazu- 
lite,  and  many  silicates,  as  kaolin,  feldspar,  and  mica.  The 
metal  was  first  separated  by  Wohler  in  1828.  It  is  chiefly 
manufactured  from  aluminium  ore  (a  pure  form  of  bauxite) 
by  converting  it  into  alumina  and  electrolyzing  this  in  a 
fused  bath  of  sodium  aluminium  fluoride.  Aluminium 
melts  at  657°  C.  (1215°  F.).  Weight  per  cu.  ft.,  159-169.5  lbs. 
It  is  used  as  a  material  for  electric  conductors,  cooking 
utensils,  and  various  small  articles,  and  in  the  construction 
of  boats,  etc.,  where  lightness  combined  with  strength  is  a 
requisite.  It  is  also  employed  in  the  process  of  aluminog- 
raphy,  in  reducing  and  welding  metals  (see  thermite),  and 
in  the  preparation  of  alloys.  Chemically,  it  is  trivalent, 
forming  the  compounds  Al203,  A12(S04)3,  etc. 

The  word  was  first  proposed  by  Davy  in  the  form  alumium, 
and  changed  by  him  to  aluminum  ;  but  wui>  finally  made  alumin¬ 
ium  to  conform  to  the  analogy  of  sodium ,  potassium,  etc.  The 
form  aluminum  is  in  common  use  in  mining,  manufacturing,  and 
the  trade  in  the  United  States  ;  the  form  aluminium  is  used  with 
practical  uniformity  in  Great  Britain  and  generally  by  chemists 
in  the  United  States 

aluminium,  o/  aluminum.  bronze  Sometimes  alumini¬ 
um.  or  aluminum,  gold.  A  pale  gold-colored  alloy  com¬ 
posed  of  copper  and  aluminium.  It  usually  contains  five 
to  ten  per  cent  of  aluminium,  the  latter  being  the  standard 
proportion.  It  is  used  for  guns,  journal  bearings,  bells, 
etc.,  and  also  for  ornamental  articles.  It  is  made  commer¬ 
cially  by  means  of  the  electric  arc. 

LIU  per  cent]  aluminium  bronze  ...  is  hard  and  stiff  and  very 
homogeneous.  Its  specific  gravity  is  7.7.  It  is  so  ductile  and 
malleable  that  it  can  be  drawn  down  under  the  hammer  to  the 
fineness  of  a  cambric  needle.  It  works  well,  casts  well,  holds  a 
fine  surface  under  the  tool,  and  when  exposed  to  the  weather  ; 
and  it  is,  in  every  respeet.  considered  the  best  bronze  yet  known. 
Its  high  cost  alone  prevents  its  extensive  use  in  the  arts. 

R.  H.  Thurston. 

aluminium  chloride.  Chem.  A  compound,  A1CL,  obtained 
as  a  white  deliquescent  crystalline  mass  by  heating  a  mix¬ 
ture  of  alumina  and  carbon  in  chlorine,  and  used  as  a  cata¬ 
lytic  agent  in  organic  chemistry.  It  dissolves  in  water 
with  evolution  of  heat. 

aluminium  hydroxide.  Chem.  A  compound,  Al(OH)3,  ob¬ 
tained,  as  a  gelatinous  white  precipitate,  by  treating  solu¬ 
tions  of  aluminium  salts  with  alkalies.  It  occurs  uative  as 
gibbsite  and  (in  dehydrated  form)  as  bauxite  and  diaspore. 
aluminium  sulphate.  Chem.  A  salt,  A12(S04)3,  forming 
colorless  monocliuic  crystals  which  contain  18  molecules 
of  water ;  —  called  also  concentrated  alum.  It  occurs  native 
as  alunogen  and  is  prepared  artificially,  by  treating  the 
hydroxide  with  sulphuric  acid.  It  is  used  in  dyeing  as  a 
mordant,  in  purifying  water,  in  tawing  skins,  etc.,  having 
largely  replaced  alum  for  these  purposes, 
a  lu  mi  no-fer'ric  (d-lu'mY-no-fSr'Tk),  a.  [aluminium  -f- 
ferric.]  Containing  aluminium  and  iron ;  as,  alumino- 
ferric  cake,  made  by  decomposing  bauxite  witli  sulphuric 
acid,  and  used  for  precipitating  sewage,  waste  liquors,  etc. 
a-lu  mi  nog'ra-phy  (-n5g'rd-fT),  n.  [«/«miniuin  -|-  -gra¬ 
ph//.]  The  art  or  process  of  producing,  and  printing  from, 
aluminium  plates,  after  the  manner  of  ordinary  lithography. 
—  a  lu  mi-no  graph'ic_(-u6-gr5f'Tk),  a. 
a  lu'mi  no  ther  my  (d-lu'mY-no-thGr'mT),  n.  [aZimzmum 
-j-  Gr.  Oeppr)  heat.]  The  production  of  heat  by  the  chemical 
combination  of  the  metal  aluminium.  See  thermite.  — 
a-lu'mi- no-ther'mic  (-thflr'mTk)  a.  —  a-lu'mi-no-ther'- 
mics  (-miks),  n. 

a-lu'mi-nous  (o-lu'mY-nfis),  a.  [L.  aluminosus ,  fr.  alumen 
alum  :  cf.  F.  alumineur .]  Pertaining  to  or  containing  alum 
or  aluminium  ;  as,  aluminous  minerals, 
aluminous  cake,  alum  cake. 

a-lu'mi  num  (d-lu'nn-imm),  n.  [NL.  See  alumina.]  The 
metal  more  generally  called  aluminium  by  chemists.  See 
aluminium. 

a^ Tum'na  (d-lum'nd),  n.fem.  ;  pi.  alumna  (-ne).  [L.  See 
alumnus.]  1.  Class.  Antiq.  A  foster  daughter ;  a  female 
ward  or  pupil. 

2-  Hence,  a  pupil ;  esp.,  a  graduate  of  a  school,  college,  etc. 
a-lum'nus  (  nws),  n.  masc. ;  pi.  -ni  (-ni).  [L.,  fr.  alere  to 
nourish.]  1.  Class.  A  ntiq.  A  foster  son ;  male  ward  or  pupil. 
2.  Hence,  a  pupil;  esp.,  a  graduate  of  a  college,  or  other 
institution  of  learning. 

al'um  root',  n.  Bot.  a  A  North  American  saxifragaceous 
herb  ( Heuchera  americana),  whose  root  has  astringent 
properties ;  also,  any  of  several  other  species  of  Heuchera , 


al-ter'na  tive-ly,  adv.  of  alter¬ 
native.  See  -ly. 
al  ter'na-tlve-ne88,/i.  See -ness. 
al-ter'na-tiv'i-ty  (Al-tftr'na- 

tYv'Y-tl  ;  51-),  n.  Power  to  choose 
and  will  an  alternative, 
al-ter'nis  vi'ei-bus  (vts'Y- 
u  s).  [L.l  By  alternate 
changes  ;  alternately, 
al-ter'ni  ty  (ftl-tflrynt-tt ;  61-), 
n.  [LL. alternitas.]  Alternation. 
/;■!  <  Ra  re. I 

al'ter-nize,  v.  t.  To  alternate.  | 
al'te-rum.  See  alter,  other. 

||  al'te-rum  al-te'ri-us  au-xi'li-o 
e'get  (fil-t  e'rl-us  Sg-zYl'Y-5 
e'jSt).  [L.l  The  one  needs  the 
assistance  of  the  other. 

||  al'te  rum  tan'tum.  [L.l  As 
much  more  ;  twice  as  much. 

||  al'tesse'  (aFtgs'),  ||  al-te'za 
(al-ta'thii ;  268),  ||  al-tez'za  (iil- 
tPt'tsii),  n.  [F.  altesse ,  Sp.  al- 
teza.  It.  altezza. 1  Highness  ;  — 
used  esp.  as  a  title  of  nobility. 
Obs.  or  R. 

Al-the'a  (ftl-the'd),  n.  [L.  Al¬ 
thaea,  Gr.  * AXOaia  ;  cf.  aXOai- 
vetv  to  heal.]  Lit.,  a  healer  ;  — 
fern.  prop.  name. 


al-the'a.  Var.  of  2d  Altii.ea,  2. 
al-the'ine  ( -in  ;  -en  ;  184),  n. 
Chem.  Asparagine, 
alther.  obs.  genitive  pi.  of  all. 

||  al'thing  (aKthYng ;  61'-),  n. 
[Icel.  (modern)  alping,  earlier 
alpingi ;  allr  all  -f  pmg  assem¬ 
bly.]  The  national  assembly  of 
Iceland.  See  thing,  n. 
al'thing.  n.  Everything.  Obs. 
althir.  +  a  ll. 
al-tho'.  Var.  of  although. 
al-tic'o-mous  (ftl-tYk'5-muB),  a. 
[],.  alticomus ;  altus  high  -f 
coma  hair,  foliage.  ]  Bot.  Leafy 
at  the  summit  of  the  axis.  Rare. 
al'ti-fy  (ttl'tY-fl),  v.  t.  |  L.  altus 
high  -|-  -fy. ]  To  exalt.  Obs. 
al-til'o-quent  (ftl-tll'o-kw^nt), 
a.  [L.  altus  (adv.  alte)  high  4- 
log uens,  p.  pr.  of  login  to  speak.] 
High-sounding  ;  pomnous  in 
speech.  Rare.  —  al-til'o-quence 
(-kw^ns).  n.  Rare. 
al-til'o-quy  (Hl-tYl'fi-kwY),  n. 
[LL.  alti  logons  altiloquent.] 
High  or  loud  talk.  Obs.  —  al'- 
ti-lo'qui-ous  (&1  tY-lO'kwY-iis), 
a.  Obs. 

al'tin',  aUtine'  (il'ten'),  n. 


I  I Iubs.  "if mi,  fr.  Tatar  alty  /in 
six  squirrels.]  See  coin.  [cal.| 
al-tin'carf  fil-tYi)'kar),/i.  =  tin-| 
altircacioune  •]*  altercation. 
Al-tisi-do'ra  (ftl-tYs'Y-do'rd), 
n.  In  Cervantes's  “  Don  Quix¬ 
ote,”  a  maidservant  who  hoaxeB 
Don  Quixote  with  feigned  love, 
al-tis'o-nous  ( ttl-tYs'A-nY/s),  a. 
L.  altisonus.]  Altisonant. 
al-tis'Bi-mo  (iil-tes'sf--mo),  a. 
It.  ;  sunerl.  of  alto. ]  Music  Sit¬ 
uated  anove  F  in  alt ;  —  said  of 
a  part  or  of  notes.  —  n.  A  part 
or  note  so  situated.  See  pit<  n. 
al-tit'o-nant  (&l-tYt'o-n4nt).  a. 
[L.  a/titonans.)  High-thunder¬ 
ing  ;  thundering  from  above. 
Obs. 

||  al'ti-us  non  tol-len'di  (Hl'shY- 
<<s  nbn  trt-len'dl ),  and  al'ti-us 
tol-len'di.  [L.]  Civil  Law. 
See  servitude. 

al-tiv'o-lant  (fll-tYv'fi-ltfnt),  a. 
[L.  altivolans.]  Flying  high. 
Obs.  [a  hill.  | 

||  al'to(al'to),  n.  [Sp.]A  height;  | 
al'to,  n.  [It.  or  Sp.,  fr.  G.  See 
halt.]  A  halt  or  stop.  Obs. 
al'to-geth'er-ne8s,  n.  See  -ness. 


al  to-geth'ers,  <i</v.  Altogether. 

Obs. 

al-tom'e-ter  (Hl-tbrn'e-ter),  n. 
[L.  altus  high  -f  -meter.]  a  A 
theodolite.  D  A  vertical  circle 
for  measuring  elevations. 

||  al'to  ri-pie'no  (al'to  rf-pya'- 
n5).  lit.]  Music.  An  instru¬ 
mental  or  vocal  tenor  part,  at 
times  used  in  a  grand  cnorus. 
alto  saxhorn.  Music.  A  kind  of 
saxhorn  in  E  flat, 
al'toun'  (ol'tdonO,  a.  Old 
town.  Scot. 

altricacion.  +  altercation. 
al-trop'a-thy  ( ftl-trbp'a-thY),  //. 
[L.  alter  another  -|-  -path//.] 
Sympathy.  Rare. 

I|  al'tum  ma're.  [L.]  Law. 

The  high  sea.  [Oft*. I 

al'ture,  //.  fit.  aftto-o.]  Height. | 
||  al'tus  (al'tus),  n.  [L.,  high.] 
Music.  =  ALTO, 
a-lu'chi  res'in  (n-lob'chY).  = 
A  COUCH  I  RESIN. 

A-lu'co  ( «-lu'kfi),  n.  [NL.,  fr. 
L.  nlucus  or  ulucus  a  screech 
owl.]  Zool.  Syn  of  Strijr,  the 
genus  including  the  barn  owls. 
Al'u-con'i-dae  (ftl'lY-kQn'Y-de), 


A-lu'co-ni'nse  (d-lG/ki‘i-nY,ne). 
Svns.of  STRIGIDiE  b,  Strigin.e. 
aludel  furnace.  =  bustamente 

FURNACE. 

A'lu-dra'  (a'loo-drii'),  n.  [Ar. 
al  'adhra  tne  virgin.]  See  star. 
aluf.  +  aloof.  [b&c.| 

al'u-let  (ttl'G-lCt), n.  =alula| 
al 'urn-bloom  .  n.  Alumroot. 

A  lum-bra'do  (ii'loom-bra'tho; 
4<»),  n.  [Sp.]  See  Illuminati, 2. 
alum  carmine.  Microscopy.  A 
red  staining  fluid  composed  of 
alum,  carmine,  and  water, 
alum  cochineal  Microscopy. 
A  red  staining  fluid  composed 
of  alum,  cochineal,  and  water, 
a-lu'men  <  «-lu'ni€n),  n.  [L.] 
* harm.  Alum. 

alum  haematoxylin  or  hema-. 

Microscopy,  A  staining  fluid 
composed  of  haematoxylin, 
alum,  alcohol,  and  water. 
a-lu'mic(d-lu'mlk).  Short  for 

ALUMINIC. 

al'u-mif'er-ous  (ftl'fl-mYf'Sr- 
t? s).  Short  for  aluminiferous. 
al'u-min.  Alu  mine.  Ref.  Sp. 
al'u-mine  (ttl'n-mYn),  n.  [F.] 
Alumina.  Archaic. 


a-lu'min-ishm  =  alum  ish.  Obs. 
aluminium  oxide  =  alumina. 
a-lu'mi-nize,  v  t.  =  alum  in  ate. 
a-lu'mi-no8e  (-n5s),  a.  Alumi¬ 
nous  Rare.  —  a-lu'mi-nos'i-ty 
(-libs' Y-tY),  n.  Rare. 
a-lu'mi  no'sis,  n.  [NL.  See 
ALUMINIUM  ;  -osis.]  Med.  A 
disease  of  the  lungs  caused  by 
inhalation  of  aluminium  dust, 
a-lu'mi  no-ther'mics,  n.  Alumi- 
nothermy. 

aluminum  bronze,  gold,  etc.  See 

ALUMINIUM  BRONZE,  etc 

al'um-ish,  a.  See-isn. 
al'um-ite.  Min.  +  alunite. 
a-lu'mi  um,  n.  See  aluminium, 
Note.  Obs. 

a-lum'nal.  a.  Of  or  pertaining 
to  alumni  or  alumnae, 
a-lum'ni-ate  (d-lhm'nY-at),  n. 
Pupilage.  Rare. 
a-lum'nol  (-nbl  ;  -nbl),  n. 
[ aluminium  4-  3d  -oi.]  Pharm. 
An  organic  salt  of  aluminium 
(probably  aluminium  naphthol 
sulphonate)  used  as  a  local  as¬ 
tringent  and  antiseptic, 
alum  rock  Alunite. 
alum  schist.  =  alum  shale. 


food,  foot ;  out,  oil ;  chair  ;  go  ;  sing,  igk  ;  then,  thin ;  nature,  verdure  (250) ;  K  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144) ;  boN  ;  yet ;  zh  =  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Guide. 

Full  explanations  of  Abbreviations,  Signs,  etc.,  immediately  precede  the  Vocabulary. 
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AMANTIUM  IILE 


a a  If.  micrantha.  b  The  crane’s-bill  ( Geranium  macula - 
turn),  somewhat  resembling  the  preceding  in  foliage, 
alum  shale  or  slate.  [F.  ]  A  variety  of  shale  or  clay  slate, 
containing  iron  pyrites,  the  decomposition  of  which  leads 
to  the  formation  of  alum,  which  often  effloresces  on  the 
rock.  It  is  a  commercial  source  of  alum  in  some  localities, 
al'u-nite  (Sl'u-nit),  n.  [F.]  Min.  A  hydrous  sulphate  of 
potassium  and  aluminium,  K(A10)3(S04)2’3H20,  occurring 
in  rhombohedral  crystals  or  massive.  When  pure  it  is  color¬ 
less  or  white.  H.,  3.5-4.  Sp.  gr.,  2.58-2.72. 
a-lu'no  gen  (a-lu'no-jSn),  n.  [F.  alun  alum  -gen.']  Min. 
A  white  fibrous  sulphate  of  aluminium,  A12(S04)3’18H20, 
frequently  found  on  the  w  alls  of  mines  and  quarries;  —  also 
called  feather  alum ,  and  hair  salt. 
al'ure  (Xl'ur),  n.  [OF.  aleure ,  walk,  F.  allure ,  or  OF. 
aleoir  place  to  walk  in,  gallery  ;  both  fr.  aler  (F.  alter)  to 
go.  Cf.  allure  gait.]  A  passage,  gallery,  or  ambulatory, 
as  a  walk  behind  castle  battlements,  a  cloister,  etc.  Ohs. 

The  sides  of  every  street  were  covered  with  fresh  alures  of 
marble.  l  -  Wurton. 

al  ve'o-la  (51-ve'o-ld),  n. ;  L.  pi.  -l je  (-le).  [NL.,  fr.  alveo¬ 
lus.]  Bot.  A  pit  or  depression  in  the  surface  of  an  organ, 
al  ve'O-lar  (al-ve'6-lar;  Sl've-6-lar ;  277),  a.  [L.  alveolus  a 
small  hollow.]  1.  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  resembling,  alveoli, 
esp.  those  of  the  jaws;  specif.,  Anat.,  pert,  to  the  part 
of  the  jaws  where  the  sockets  for  the  teeth  are  situated. 

2.  Phan.  Articulated  or  pronounced  with  the  tip  of  the 
tongue  touching  the  upper  front  alveolar  ridge, 
alveolar  artery,  Anat .,  the  artery,  a  branch  of  the  internal 
maxillary,  supplying  the  upper  molar  and  bicuspid  teeth, 
etc.  — a.  canals,  Anat..  the  canals  in  the  jaw  bones  for  the 
passage  of  the  dental  nerves.  —  a.  ducts,  Anat.,  the  some¬ 
what  enlarged  terminal  sections  of  the  bronchioles,  whose 
walls  are  beset  with  air  cells.  —  a.  index.  =  gnathic  index.— 
a.  passages.  =  alveolar  ducts  (above).— a.  plasma.  Bot.  = 
trophoplasm.  —  a.  point,  Cranial .,  the  center  of  the  margin 
of  the  upper  alveolar  arch.  See  craniometry,  I/lust.  —  a. 
process  or  ridge,  Anat.,  the  ridge,  or  raised  thickened  border 
of  the  mandible  and  superior  maxillary  bones,  which  con¬ 
tains  the  sockets  of  the  teeth.  —  a.  theory  (of  protoplasm). 
See  PROTOPLASM. 

al've-O-late  (51've-o-lat ;  51-ve'-)  )  a.  [L.  alveolatus ,  fr.  al- 
al've-O-lat'ed  (-lat'gd)  i  veolus.]  Pitted  like  a 

honeycomb.  —  al  ve-o  la'tion  (-la'shfin),  n. 
al  ve  o  li'tlS  (51-ve/6-li'tis),  n.  [NL.  ;  alveoUis  -f-  -ifw.] 
Med.  Inflammation  of  the  alveolus  of  a  tooth, 
al  ve'O-lO-  (Sl-ve'6-16-).  A  combining  form  denoting  con¬ 
nection  with ,  or  relation  to ,  an  alveolus ,  or  the  part  of  the 
jaws  containing  the  dental  alveoli  (and  some  part  designated 
by  the  last  part  of  the  compound);  as  in  al-ve'O-lO-den'tal, 
al-veo-lo-sub-na'sal. 

al-ve'o-lo-con-dyl'e-an  (-k5n-dTl'e-rtn),  a.  Craniom.  Des¬ 
ignating  the  plane  which  passes  through  the  occipital  con¬ 
dyles  and  the  alveolar  point.  See  craniometry. 
al  ve'O-lO-la'bi  al  (-la'bT-al),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  al¬ 
veolar  part  of  the  jaw  and  the  lips  ;  as,  the  alveololabial 
SUlcl,  the  spaces  between  the  gums  and  the  lips. 
al-ve/0-10-lin'gual  (-lTq'gwal),  a.  Of  or  pert,  to  the  alveo¬ 
lar  part  of  the  jaw  and  the  tongue  ;  as,  the  alveolollngual 
sulci,  the  spaces  between  the  gums  and  the  tongue. 
al-ve'O-lus  (51-ve'6-l?7s),  n.  ;  L.pl.  -li  (-11).  [L.,  a  small  hol¬ 
low  or  cavity,  dim.  of  alveus  a  hollow.]  1.  Anat.  it* 
Zool.  A  small  cavity  or  pit,  as  a  socket  for  a  tooth,  an  air 
cell  of  the  lungs,  an  acinus  of  a  compound  gland,  a  cell  or 
compartment  of  a  honeycomb,  one  of  the  pits  in  the  wall 
of  the  stomach  into  which  the  glands  open,  etc. 

2.  Zool.  One  of  the  converging  ossicles  about  the  mouth 
of  a  sea  urchin  which  bear  the  teeth, 
al'vine  (51'vin  ;  -vln),  a.  [L.  alvus  belly  :  cf.  F.  alvin.] 
Of,  from,  in,  or  pertaining  to,  the  belly  or  the  intestines;  as, 
alvin e  discharges  ;  alvine  concretions, 
al'way  (61'wa;  archaic  6l'wa'),  adv.  Always.  Archaic 
or  Poetic.  “  I  would  not  live  alway .”  Job  vii.  16. 

al'way s  (61'waz  ;  -waz),  adv.  [ all  -}-  way.  See  -s,  adv. 
sutf.]  1.  At  all  times  ;  ever  ;  perpetually;  throughout  all 
time;  continually  ;  as,  God  is  always  the  same. 

2.  Constantly  during  a  certain  period,  or  regularly  at 


stated  intervals;  invariably;  uniformly;  —  opposed  to  some¬ 
times  or  occasionally. 

He  always  rides  a  black  galloway.  Bulwer. 

3.  In  any  case  ;  still  ;  however.  Obs.  ar  Dial. 

A  lys'sum  (d-lTs'wm),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  aXvaaov,  name  of 
a  plant,  perh.  fr.  a-  not  -f-  Xxxraa  raging  madness.]  1.  Bot. 
A  large  genus  of  brassicaceous  plants  of  Europe  and  Asia. 
They  are  low,  hairy  herbs,  with  small  yellow'  flowers, 
borne  in  racemes.  Several  species,  esp.  A.  saxatile ,  are  fa¬ 
miliar  in  cultivation. 

2.  [/.  c.j  Sweet  alyssum  (which  see), 
am  (5m).  [AS.  am,  eom ,  akin  to  Goth,  im,  I  cel.  em,  OIr. 
am,  Lith.  esmi,  L.  sum,  Gr.  eipt,  Avestan  ahmi,  Skr.  asm i, 
fr.  a  root  as  to  be.  Cf.  is,  are.]  The  first  person  singular 
pres,  indie,  of  the  verb  be.  See  be. 

God  said  unto  Moses,  I  am  that  I  am.  Ex  iii.  14 
a'ma  (a'ma),  n.  [LL.]  In  the  early  Christian  church,  the 
vessel  in  which  the  wine  for  the  Eucharist  was  consecrated, 
am  a-da  vat'  (Sm'a-dd-vSt'),  n.  [Indian  name.  From  Ah- 
madabad,  a  city  from  which  it  was  imported  to  Europe.] 
Zool.  A  small  Indian  song  bird  ( Estrelda  amandava)  com¬ 
monly  caged  and  kept  for  fighting;  —  called  also  straw¬ 
berry  finch.  The  female  is  olive  brown  ;  the  male,  in 
summer,  largely  crimson. 

Am'a-dis  (Sm'd-dTs),  n.  [Sp.]  1.  Lit.,  love  of  God  ;  —  a 
masc.  proper  name. 

2.  Amadis  of  Gaul,  or  Amadis  of  Greece  ;  hence,  a  con¬ 
stant  lover,  of  which  Amadis  of  Gaul  was  a  type. 

All  either  unprincipled  heuthen,  like  yourself,  or  Amadises, 
like  our  worthy  host.  Chas  Rtude 

Araadis  of  Gaul,  the  hero  of  a  celebrated  cycle  of  romances 
of  chivalry,  the  Amadis  cycle,  connected  with  the  Arthu¬ 
rian  cycle,  and  widely  known  throughout  western  Europe, 
esp.  in  the  16th  century.  The  earliest  version  preserved 
is  that  of  the  Spaniard  Garcia  Ordonez  de  Montalvo  (about 
1470).  Amadis,  the  illegitimate  son  of  Perion,  King  of 
Gaul,  having  been  rescued  at  sea  from  the  box  in  which 
his  mother,  Elisena  of  Brittany,  had  abandoned  him,  was 
educated  at  the  Scottish  court,  and  later  achieved  mani¬ 
fold  adventures  in  winning  the  woman  he  loved,  Oriana. 
—  A.  of  Greece,  a  continuation,  in  Spanish,  of  the  “Ama¬ 
dis  of  Gaul,”  dealing  w  ith  the  exploits  of  a  great-grandson 
of  Amadis,  and  said  to  be  by  Feliciano  de  Silva, 
am'a  dou  (5m'd-doo),  n.  [F.]  A  spongy  substance,  also 
called  punk  and  German  tinder,  prepared  in  Germany  from 
the  fungus  Polyporus  fomentarius,  and  occasionally  from 
P .  ignigrius  and  related  species.  It  has  been  employed  as 
a  styptic ;  but  its  common  use  is  as  tinder,  after  prepara¬ 
tion  by  soaking  in  a  strong  solution  of  saltpeter, 
a'mah  (a'ma;  5m'd),  n.  [Pg.  ama.]  A  nurse  ;  esp.,  a 
wet  nurse  ;  also,  any  female  servant.  Oriental. 
A-mai'mon,  or  A-may'mon  (a-ma'm#n  ;  ri-mi'-),  n.  Also 
Amamon.  An  imaginary  king  of  the  East,  one  of  the  princi¬ 
pal  devils  who  might  be  bound  or  restrained  from  doing  hurt 
from  the  third  hour  till  noon,  and  from  the  ninth  hour  till 
evening.  He  is  mentioned  in  Shakespeare’s  “  1  Henry 
IV.”  (II.  sc.  iv.,  1.370),  and  “Merry  Wives  of  Windsor” 
(II.  sc.  ii.,  1.  311). 

amain'  (a-man'),  adv.  [(/-on  -|-  main.  See  2d  main,  n.] 

1.  With  might  ;  with  full  force;  violently;  exceedingly. 

They  on  the  hill,  which  wer  e  not  yet  come  to  blows,  perceiving 

the  fewness  of  their  enemies,  came  down  amain.  Milton. 

The  soul  strives  amain  to  live  and  work  through  all  things. 

Emerson. 

2.  At  full  speed;  in  great  haste;  also,  at  once.  “They 

fled  amain.1'  Holinshed. 

Am'a  lek  ite  (5m'd-lSk-it),  n.  [Heb.  'Amdleki,  name  of  a 
people  in  Arabia  Petnea,  supposed  to  be  descendants  of 
Amalek.]  Bib.  Orig.,  one  of  a  marauding  Bedouin  tribe 
settled  about  Kadesh,  who,  according  to  Gen.  xxxvi.  12, 
were  descended  from  Esau  ;  later,  probably  applied  to  ma¬ 
rauding  nomads  in  general. 

a-mal'gam  (d-m51'gam),  n.  [F.  amalgame,  perh.  fr.  L. 
malagma ,  Gr.  fiaXaypa,  emollient,  plaster,  poultice,  fr. 
p.aXa.<j<reiv  to  make  soft,  fr.  fxaXajco^  soft.]  1.  An  alloy  of 
mercury  with  another  metal  or  metals.  Amalgams  of  most 
of  the  well-known  metals  except  iron  and  platinum  can  be 
made  by  merely  bringing  mercury  and  the  other  metal  in 
contact,  often  with  heating  or  the  addition  of  a  dilute  acid. 


Other  methods  are,  the  treatment  of  mercury  with  a  me¬ 
tallic  salt  in  solution,  and  the  immersion  of  a  metal  in  a 
solution  of  a  mercury  salt.  Amalgams  are  solid  or  liquid 
according  to  the  proportion  of  mercury  present.  Tney 
are  used  m  making  tooth  cements,  in  silvering  mirrors,  etc. 
See  also  amalgamation  process,  alloy. 

Medalists  apply  the  term  to  soft  alloys  generally. 

2.  A  mixture,  compound,  or  union  of  different  things. 

3.  Min.  A  native  alloy  of  mercury  and  silver,  occurring  in 
isometric  crystals  or  massive. 

a-mal'ga  mate  (d-m51'gd-mat),  v.  t.  &  i. ;  a-mal'ga-mat'ed 
(-mat'ed) ;  a-mal'ga-mat'ing  (-mat'Tng).  1.  To  compound 
or  mix,  as  quicksilver,  with  another  metal ;  to  unite,  com¬ 
bine,  or  alloy  with  mercury  ;  to  unite  in  an  amalgam. 

2.  To  mix  so  as  to  make  a  uniform  compound  ;  to  unite 
or  combine  into  a  uniform  whole ;  to  coalesce,  as  a  result 
of  growth  ;  as,  to  amalgamate  two  races ;  to  amalgamate 
one  race  with  another. 

Ingratitude  is  indeed  their  four  cardinal  virtues  compacted  and 
amalgamated  into  one.  Burke. 

3  To  merge  (two  or  more  societies  or  corporations)  in  a 
single  body.  See  merge,  v.  t.  Chiefly  Eng. 

Syn.  —  Consolidate,  combine,  coalesce,  unite.  See  join. 
a-mal  ga  ma'iion  (d-mSl'gri-ma'shfcn),  n.  [Cf.  F.  amal¬ 
gamation.]  1.  Act  or  process  of  amalgamating,  or  state  of 
being  amalgamated. 

2.  The  result  of  such  combination  ;  an  amalgam. 

3.  A  merger  of  societies  or  corporations.  See  merger. 
amalgamation  process.  The  process  of  extracting  met¬ 
als,  esp.  gold  and  silver,  from  their  ores  by  treatment  in 
the  powdered  form  with  mercury.  The  excess  of  mercury 
is  pressed  from  the  amalgam,  which  is  then  distilled. 

a-mal'ga  ma' tor  (-ma'fcer),  n.  One  that  amalgamates. 
Specif.  :  A  machine  for  use  in  the  amalgamation  process. 
Am'a-llngS  (Sm'd-lingz),  n.  pi.  The  royal  race  of  the  an¬ 
cient  Goths  and  later  rulers  of  the  Ostrogoths  until  the  ex¬ 
tinction  of  the  male  line  with  Theodoric  the  Great  (d.  526). 
Am  al  ri'cian  (Sm'al-nsh'an),  n.  Eccl.  Hist.  A  member 
of  a  sect  of  pantheists  founded  by  Amalric  of  Bena  (Amau- 
ri  de  Chartres),  a  French  philosopher  and  theologian  (died 
early  in  the  13th  century),  whose  doctrines  were  condemned 
by  Pope  Innocent  III.  in  1215.  They  held  that  God  has 
revealed  himself  thrice,  — by  incarnation  in  Abraham,  in 
Christ,  and  in  the  Amalricians. 

Am'al-thae'a,  Am  al-the'a  (Sm'fil-the'd),  n.  [L.  Amal- 
thea ,  fr.  Gr.  ’A^iaAtfeia.]  Class.  Myth,  a  The  nurse  of 
Zeus,  described  as  a  goat  which  suckled  Zeus  and  was  set 
by  him  among  the  stars,  or  as  a  nymph.  The  horn  of 
Amalthxa  was  one  of  the  goat’s  horns  (given  either  by  the 
nymph  to  Zeus  or  by  Zeus  to  the  nymph)  endowed  with  the 
virtue  of  becoming  filled  with  whatever  its  possessor  wished, 
hence  called  the  honi  of  plerity ,  or  cornucopia,  b  The 
Cumaean  sibyl,  c  Mistress  of  Jupiter  Ammon  and  mother 
of  Bacchus,  hidden  by  Ammon  in  the  island  Nysa,  in  Africa, 
that  she  might  elude  Ammon’s  wife,  Rhea, 
a  man'din  (d-m5n'din  ;  Sm'dn-),  n.  [F.  amande  almond  -f- 
-dn.]  Org.  Chem.  The  typical  proteid  of  sweet  almonds 
and  peach  kernels.  It  has  the  properties  of  a  globulin, 
a-ma'ni  (d-ma'ne),  n.  [Hind.  &  Per.  amani,  fr.  Ar.  amd- 
nah  security,  land  held  as  security.]  a  Government  es¬ 
tates  or  other  sources  of  revenue  not  leased  or  farmed  out; 
—  opposed  to  zamindari.  India,  b  Government  lands 
paying  rent  in  kind  instead  of  in  money.  India. 
Am'a-ni'ta  (Sm'd-m'td),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  dyavirai  a  sort  of 
fungus.]  1.  Bot.  A  large  genus  of  wliite-spored  agarica- 
ceous  fungi  having  an  annulus,  and  a  volva  which  is  separate 
from  the  pileus.  The  species  are  widely  distributed  ;  a  few 
are  edible,  but  the  majority,  as  A.  muscaria,  the  fly  agaric, 
A.  p/ui/loides,  the  death  cup  or  deadly  amanita,  and  A. 
verna,  the  “  destroying  angel,”  are  very  poisonous,  and 
are  frequently  mistaken  for  edible  mushrooms  with  fatal 
results.  See  It  lust,  at  death  cup,  fly  agaric. 

2.  [/.  c.]  A  fungus  of  this  genus. 

A-man  i  top'sis  (d-man'T-tBp'sTs),  n.  [NL.  ;  Amanita  -f- 
-opsis.]  Bot.  A  genus  of  agaricaceous  fungi,  formerly  in¬ 
cluded  in  Amanita,  but  distinguished  by  the  absence  of  a 
veil.  Probably  most  of  the  species  are  poisonous,  but  A. 
vaginata  is  regarded  as  one  of  the  best  edible  mushrooms. 


alum  stone.  Min.  Alun  ite. 
alum  whey  Whey  made  by  co¬ 
agulating  milk  with  alum, 
a-lun'dum  (d-lnn'd«m),  n. 
(d/uminium  4-  corundum .]  Ar¬ 
tificially  prepared  corundum. 

Alundum  is  a 
name. 

al  u-nif'er  ous  [F. 

=  aluminiferous. 
a  lu'pag  (a-loo'png). 

Var.  of  alipai.  Phil.  I. 
a-lur'glte  (d-lfir'jlt),  n.  [Gr. 
dAovpyrj?  sea  purple.)  Min.  A 
purplish  manganese  mica. 
A'lush  (a'lflsh).  Bib. 
a-lu'si-a  (d-lQ'shl-d  ;  -flY-a),  n. 


trade-mark 

alunifbre .] 
Rare. 

ITag.] 


INL.,  fr.  Gr  aAv<ri?  distress.] 
Hallucination. 

a^lu'ta  (d-ltl'td),  n.  [L.]  A 
soft  tawed  leather, 
abu-ta'ceous  (iPfi-ta'shas),  a. 
[L.  alutacins .]  Soft  or  brown, 
or  brownish  yellow,  like  aluta. 
aPu-ta'tion  (-sh?7n),  n.  [See 
aluta.)  The  tanning  or  dress¬ 
ing  of  leather.  Obs. 
alutterly.  +  alluttkrly. 
Al'vah  (ftl'vd),  Al'van  (ftl'- 
vrtn),  n.  [Heb.  ’ Alvdh ,  ’ Alvan .] 
Masc.  prop.  name, 
al'va  ma-ri'na  (ftl'vd  md-rl'- 
nd).  [ aim  is  prob.  a  mistake 
for  li.  ulva  sedge  or  L.  alga  sea¬ 
weed.)  Dried  sea  wrack,  some¬ 
times  used  to  fill  mattresses, 
al'va-ry,  n.  [L.  alvus  womb.) 
Womb  ;  couch.  Obs. 
alve.  +  elf. 

aUve-a'ri-um  (ftl'vf-a'rY-um), 
n  [L.)  An  alveary, 
al've-a-ry  (ftl'vf-ft-rT),  n. ;  pi. 
-kies  (-rlz).  [L.  alvearium  bee¬ 
hive,  fr.  alveus  &  hollow  vessel.) 

1.  A  beehive,  or  something  re¬ 
sembling  a  beehive. 

2.  Anat.  The  external  auditory 
canal.  Rare. 

al've-ate  (-at),  v.  t. ;  al've-at- 
kd  (-at  ?d) ;  al've-at'ino.  |L. 
alveatus  hollowed  out.)  To 
make  hollow,  or  vaulted,  like  a 
beehive. 

al've-i,  m.,  pi.  of  ALVEUS. 


al-ve^-lar'l-form  ( ftl-ve'o-lftr'- 
Y-fdrm),  a.  Like  an  alveolus, 
al-ve'o-la-ry,  a.  Alveolar.  Rare. 
al've-ole,  w.  An  alveolus, 
al-ve'o-li.  n.,  pi.  of  alveolus. 
al  ve-ol'i-form  (ft  Pv  f-C  l'T- 
ffirm),  (/.  Alveolariform. 
al-ve'o-lite.  n.  Pal  eon.  A  fos¬ 
sil  coral  of  the  genus  Alveolites 
or  an  allied  genus 
Al-ve  o-li 'tes  (ftl-ve'8-H'tez),  n. 
[NL.,  fr.  L.  alveolus  a  small 
cavity.)  Patron.  A  genus  of 
fossif  corals  of  the  Silurian  and 
Devonian  rocks.  They  are  mas¬ 
sive  or  brandling  with  com¬ 
pressed  thin-wallea  corallites. 
al've-us  (ftl'vf-ds),  n. ;  pi.  al¬ 
vei  (-1).  [L.]  1.  The  channel 
of  a  river,  or  trough  of  the  sea. 
2.  Anat.  a  A  thin  layer  of  med¬ 
ullary  nerve  fibers  on  the  ven¬ 
tricular  surface  of  the  hippo¬ 
campus  major.  b  The  utricuius 
of  the  ear.  c  The  thoracic  duct, 
esp.  its  wider  part, 
al  vi-du'cous  (ttPvT-dQ'kds),  a. 
L.  alvus  belly  -f  ducere  to 
ead.)  Med.  Purgative.  Rare. 
Al'vin(ftl'vYn),  n.  [G.AIwin;  cf. 
G.  all  all,  OHG.  wim  friend  ) 
Lit.,  beloved  by  all  ;  —  masc. 
prop.  name.  F.  Aluin  (a'lii- 
aN');  It. &Sp.  ^1/(/j7io(a-lwe'no). 
alvisch.  alviBh.  «f»  elvish. 
Al'viss7  (iil'wesO,  «•  [Jcel.  A1- 
viss,  lit.,  all-wise.  ]  Morse  Myth. 
A  wise  dwarf  who  demands 
Thor’s  daughter  in  marriage. 
Thor  detains  him  until  dawn, 
which  is  fatal  to  dwarfs. 
Al'visB-maU,  n.  An  Eddie  song 
narrating  the  story  of  Alviss. 
sj'vite  (ftl'vlt),  >i.  [From  A Ive, 
Norway,  its  locality.)  A  hy¬ 
drous  silicate  containing  beryl¬ 
lium,  yttrium,  and  other  metals. 
Al'win.  Var.  of  Alvin. 
al'wise.  adv.  [all  -f-  towc.)  In 
every  way.  Obs. 
aPwit'ty,  a.  [all  -f  witty.] 
Omniscient.  Obs. 
a-ly'.  +  ally. 
al'y  (al'Y),  a.  Of  or  like  ale. 


Al'ya  (dl'va),  u.  (Prob.  fr.  Ar.  | 

al  hay  yah  the  snake.)  See  star. 
al'y-com-paine'.  Rare  var.  of 
ELECAMPANE. 

alym.  +  alum. 
a-lym'pni-a  (a-lYm'ft-d),  n. 
[NL.  ;  a-  not  4-  lymph.  1  Med. 
Deficiency  or  absence  of  lymph, 
a-lyne',  v.  t.  [Cf.  L.  nllinere  to 
besmear.)  To  anoint.  Obs. 
a-lyp'um.  a-lyp'us,  n.  [Gr. 
dXvirov,  fr.  dAurro?  painless.) 
A  kind  of  herb  mentioned  by 
Dioscorides  as  an  anodyne.  Obs. 
alvsaunders.  +  Alexanders. 
A'lys'campB'.  Les  (lf-ziPles'- 
kfiN').  [F.,  fr.  L.  Elysii  Campi, 
Elysian  Fields.)  A  Roman  cem¬ 
etery  at  Arles,  now  a  park, 
al'ysm  (ftl'Yz’m),  n.  [Gr.  dAu- 
oyxos  disquiet.)  Med.  Rest¬ 
lessness  ;  anxiety, 
a-lys'se-ide  (a-lYs'Md),  n. 
[dAutri?  (erron.  dAvatf)  chain 
4-  ecfio?  form.)  See  catenoid. 
a-lys'son  (-<5n),  n.  [See  alys- 
SUM.)  Any  species  of  Alyssum. 
al'y-tarch  (ftl'Y-tftrk),  n.  [L. 
alytarcha ,  fr.  Gr.  dAvrapyu?.] 
Gr.  Antiq.  The  chief  police 
officer  at  the  Olympic  games  ; 
hence,  formerly,  a  supervisor 
at  public  games. 

Al'y-tes  (ftl'i-tez), n.  [NL.,  fr. 
Gr.  aAvro?  indissoluble.)  Zo«l. 
The  genus  consisting  of  the  ob¬ 
stetrical  toads  (which  see). 

Am.  Abbr.  America  ;  Ameri¬ 
can  ;  Mil.,  ammunition  party. 

A.  M..  also  a.  m.  Abbr.  Artium 
Magister  (L.,  Master  of  Arts)  ; 
ante  meridiem  ( L.,  before  noon ) ; 
anno  mundi  (L.,  year  of  the 
world)  ;  Ave  Maria  (L.,  Hail 
Mary). 

(I  a-ina'  (a-ma')»  n.  [Tag.] 
Father. 

a'ma.  Var  of  amah. 
ama-.  See  Bantu. 

A.  M.  A.  Abbr.  American  Mis¬ 
sionary  Association. 

Am'a-ad  (ftm'ft-ftd).  D.  Bib. 
Am'a-tel  (ftm'a-bftl),  n.  [L. 


i  umabilis  lovable  :  cf.  F.  aima- 
b/e.]  Lit.,  lovable;  —  fern.  prop. 
name.L  -jm«677;.s(rt-mftb'Y-lYs). 
am/a-bil'i-ty  (ftnud-bTl'T-tY),  n. 
[L.  amabilttas.]  Lovableness. 
C lbs.  »r  R.  Jer.  /  'aylor. 

am'a^ble,  am'a-bile.  a.  [OF. 
amable,  F.  amiable,  h.  amabi- 
hs.]  Lovable.  Obs. 
a-mae'ea.  -fr  hammock. 
am  a-crat'ic  (-krftt')k),  a.  [Gr. 
apa  together  4-  Kparos  power.) 
PhotOfj.  Amasthenic. 
am'a-crine  (ftm'd-krln  ;  -krYn), 
a  [«-  not  4-  Gr.  /uaxpo?  long  4- 
t?,  tpo?,  fiber.)  Anat.  Lacking 
long  processes  ;  —  applied  to  cer¬ 
tain  retinal  cells.  —  n.  An  ama- 
crine  cell. 

A'mad  (a'mftd).  Bib. 

Amad.  Abbr.  Amadeus.  [Rib.j 
A-mad'a-tha  ((i-mftd'd-thd).| 
A  mad'a-thi  (  thl ).  D.  Bib. 
A-mad'a-thus  (  tlw-s ).  M. 
am  a-del'phous  (ftm'd-del'fi/s), 
a  [Or.  apuL  together  4-  afieA- 
4> brother.)  Zool.  Gregarious. 
Am  a-de'us  (ftuFd-de'ws),  n. 
Lit.,  love  of  god;  —  masc.  prop, 
name.  It.  A medeo  (fFma-di'C); 
Sp.  Amadeo  (iPma-da'd). 
A-ma'di  (a-ma'de),  n.  pi.  A 
Negro  people  of  the  Welle  basiu, 
Belgian  Kongo, 
am'a-dride.  «[•  hamadryad. 
am^-du-vad',  -vade'  (ftm'd-du- 
viid').  Vars.  of  amadavat. 
A-mae'thon  (a-ml'thhn),  n. 

I  W.,  farmer  ;  also,  name  of  a 
king.)  An  ancient  Cymric  god 
of  agriculture,  a  son  of  Don. 
am'a-frose.  •(♦  amaurosis. 
a  ma-ga' (ii'ma-ga'),  «.  [Visa- 
yan.)  =  alintatao. 
a-main',  v.  t.  (F.  amener.  See 
amenable.)  Obs.  1.  Naut.  To 
lower,  as  a  sail,  a  yard,  etc. 

2.  To  guide  ;  conduct, 
a-main'.  a-maine'.  v.  i.  Maut. 
To  lower  the  fiag,  in  token  of 
surrender,  or  the  topsail,  by 
way  of  salute.  Obs.  or  Hist. 

||  A  main'  ar'm^e'  (a mftN'-nftr7- 


ma').  [F.l  Lit.,  with  armed 
hand  ;  witn  arms  ;  armed, 
a-maist'  (d-mast').  Scot.  var. 
of  ALMOST. 

a  ma-jo'ri  ad  mi'nus  [L.] 

rom  the  greater  to  the  less, 
am'a-krine.  Var.  of  amacrine. 
A'mal  (a'mftl).  Bib. 
a-ma'la  ka  (d-ma'ld-kd),  n  A 
bulbous  or  melonlike  ornament 
terminating  the  sikhras,  or  tur¬ 
rets,  of  Jaina  temples.  India. 
am'al-dar  (ftm'dl-diir).  Var.  of 
aum  ildar.  India. 

Am'a-lech  (ftm'd-iek).  D.  Bib. 
Am'a-lek  (-lfk),  n.  Bib.  A 
grandson  of  Esau, 
amalett.  amulet. 
A-mal'fi-an  (d-mftl'fY-dn),  a. 
Of  or  pert,  to  Amalfi.  —  n.  An 
inhabitant  or  native  of  Amalfi. 
A-mal'fi  tan,  A  mal'phi-tan 
(-tdu),(/.[LL..4ma////a7ii(.s.  lPert. 
to  Amalfi.—  Amalfitan,  or  Amal- 
phitan.  code  or  table,  a  code  of 
maritime  law,  supposed  to  have 
been  compiled  at  Amalfi,  Italy, 
about  the  12th  century.  Also 
called  Tabula  Ania/Jitana,  or 
jjmal/ihitana. 

a-mal'gam,  v.  t.  Sr  ».  [F.  amal- 
gamer.]  1.  To  amalgamate. 

2.  To  cover  with  amalgam.  R. 
a-mal'ga-ma  (d-mftl'gd-md),  n. 
An  amalgam.  Obs.  or  R  Burke. 
a-mal'gam-a-ble,  a.  See  -able. 
a^mal'ga-mate,  a.  Amalga¬ 
mated.  [-1ST.  I 

a-mal  ga-ma'tion-ist.  n  Sec| 
a-mal 'ga-ma-ti ve  ( d-m  ft  1  'g  d- 
mfi-tYv),  a.  Characterized  by 
amalgamation. 

a-mal'ga-ma-tize,  v.  t.  To 
amalgamize.  Obs.  &  R. 
a-mai'gam-ist,  n.  One  who 
amalgamates  ores, 
a-maf'ga-mize,  r.  t.  To  amalga¬ 
mate.  Rare.  —  a-mal  ga-mi-za'- 
tion.  ».  Rare. 

ar-mal'ic  (d-mftl'Yk),  a.  [Gr. 
dp-aXos  soft,  weak,  from  its 
feeble  acid  reaction.)  Chem. 
Designating,  or  pert,  to,  a  color¬ 
less  crystalline  acid,  a  tetra- 


methyl  derivative  of  alloxantin, 
am  all.  •(•  amel.  [fjtan.| 

A-mal 'phi-tan.  Var.  of  Amal-| 
A'mam  (a'mftm).  Bib. 

A  ma'mon  Var.  of  Amaimon. 
A  mam  pon'do  (a'mam-pOn'- 
dd),  n.  pi.  See  Bantu;  Muon  do. 
A'man  (a'nittn).  Bib. 
Am'a-na,  or  Am'a  nah  (ftm'd- 
nd)-  Bib. 

Am'a-na  Society  (fim'd-nd).  A 
religious  and  communistic  so¬ 
ciety,  consisting  of  several  so- 
called  True  Ins/nration  L'onyre- 
yations,&t  Amana  and  elsewhere 
in  Iowa  County,  Iowa.  They 
came  orig.  from  Germany,  and 
first  settled  near  Buffalo,  N.  Y., 
from  about  1842  to  about  1855. 
a-mand'  (d-mnndOt  ».  [See 
amf.ndk.)  Scots  Law.  Fine; 
penalty.  =  amends,  1. 
a-mand',  v.  t.  [L.  a.mandare.') 
To  send  away  ;  to  dismiss.  Obs. 
—  am  an-da'tion.  n.  Obs. 
A-man'da  (d-mftn'dd),  n.  [Ii.] 
Lit.,  worthy  to  he  loved  ;  —  fern, 
prop.  name.  F.  Amandine  (&'- 
mtiN'den').  —  Dim.  Man'dy 
a-man'dine  (-dYn),  w.  [F..  fr. 
amande  almond.)  A  cold  cream 
prepared  from  almonds, 
amandine.  alma n dine, stone, 
amange.  among. 
amanges.  •(•  amongst. 
a-man 'i-tine  (d-mftn'Y-tYn  ;  ftm'- 
d-nl'tYn;  -ten),  n.  Also -tin.  [Gr. 
dpavirai  a  sort  of  fungus.) 
Chem.  Choline, 
am'a-nous  (ftm'd-ntis),  a.  [a- 
not  4- L  manus  hand.)  Having 
no  hands. 

a-manse',  v.  t.  [AS.  atnansu- 
mian.)  To  execrate  ;  excom¬ 
municate.  Obs 

I  a  mant'  (ft'miiN'),  «.,  masc., 
I  a' m ante'  (a'miiNt'),  /».,  Jem. 
F.)  A  lover.  Rare. 

|  a-man'ti-um  i'rae.  IL.)  I>ov- 
ers’  quarrels  ;  —  more  fully 
amantiurn  irse  amoris  integral 
tioest,  in  lovers’  quarrels  is  the 
renewing  of  love. 

Terence  (Andria,  III.  8,  23). 


ale,  senate,  c&re,  am,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofri ;  eve,  6vent,  6nd,  recent,  maker;  Ice,  Ill ;  old,  (Sbey,  orb,  6dd,  s8ft,  connect ;  use,  unite,  firn,  Up,  circus,  menu ; 
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AMBER  TREE 


a-man  u  en'sis  ( d-mXii' u-6n'sT s) ,  n. ;  pi.  -ses  (-sez).  [L., 
fr.  a,  ab  -j-  mantis  hand.]  A  person  whose  employment  is 
to  write  what  another  dictates,  or  to  copy  what  another  has 
written. 

Am'a-ra  (Xm'd-rd),  n.  [NL.  ;  cf.  Gr.  dpdpa  trench.]  Zool. 
A  large  genus  of  ground  beetles  (family  Carabidae)  of  ob¬ 
long  ovate  form,  medium  size,  and  usually  bronze  color. 

am'a  ranth  (-rSnth),  n.  [L.  amaranlus ,  Gr.  dpapavroi;, 
unfading,  amaranth  ;  a-  not-}-  papaiveivto  quench,  cause  to 
wither,  fr.  a  root  meaning  to  die,  it  kin  to  E.  mortal ;  —  so 
called  because  its  flowers  do  not  soon  wither :  cf.  F.  ama¬ 
ranth.  The  spelling  with  th  seems  to  be  due  to  confusion 
with  Gr.  avdos  flower. ]  1.  An  imaginary  flower  supposed 

never  to  fade.  Portia. 

2.  Any  plant  of  the  genus  Amaranthus ,  several  species  of 
which  are  cultivated  for  their  green,  purple,  or  crimson 
clusters  of  flowers. 

3.  A  purplish  color;  specif.,  fast  red  D  (see  under  fast). 

Am  a-ran  tha'ce  28  (-rXn-tha'se-e),  ti.  pi.  Often  incorrectly 

Amarantacex.  [NL.  See  amaranth.]  Bot.  A  cosmopol¬ 
itan  family  of  herbs  (order  Chenopodiales),  the  amaranth 
family,  of  weedy  aspect,  but  often  with  bright-colored  fo¬ 
liage,  which  renders  them  favorites  with  florists.  They  are 
distinguished  by  the  bracteate  flowers  in  dense  clusters 
and  by  the  utricular  fruit.  Besides  Amaranthus,  the  fam¬ 
ily  includes  Celosia,  the  cockscomb,  Telanthera ,  Qomphre- 
na ,  Iresine ,  and  others  well  known  to  gardeners.  —  am  a- 
ran  tha'cepus  (-shfis),  a. 

am  a-ran'thine  (-rXn'thTn),  a.  1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  am¬ 
aranth.  “  Amaranthine  bowers.”  Pope. 

2.  Unfading,  as  the  poetic  amaranth  ;  undying. 

The  only  amaranthine  flower  on  earth 

Is  virtue.  Cowper. 

It  abides  forever  in  your  soul,  an  amaranthine  word  of  beauty 
and  truth.  H.  ran  Duke. 

3.  Of  a  purplish  color.  Buchanan. 

Am  a-ran'thus  (-thus),  n.  [NL.]  Also  incorrectly  Auut- 

rantus.  Bot.  A  large  and  widely  distributed  genus  of 
plants,  type  of  the  family  A maranthacese,  having  alternate 
leaves  and  small  flowers  with  a  5-parted  calyx  and  2-celled 
anthers.  The  species  are  mostly  coarse  annual  weeds 
known  as  pigweeds,  but  several  are  esteemed  as  garden 
plants,  as  A.  hypochondriacus,  the  prince’s-feather,  and  .1. 
caudatus ,  love-lies-bleeding.  Also  [/.  c. ],  a  plant  of  this 
genus ;  an  amaranth. 

am  a  ran'tite  (-tlt),».  Min.  A  hydrous  ferric  sulphate  of 
amaranth  color. 

am  a-relle'  (Xm'd-rSl'),  n.  Hart.  One  of  a  group  of  culti¬ 
vated  cherries  derived  from  Prunus  cerasus ,  and  distin¬ 
guished  by  their  uncolored  juice  from  the  morellos. 

amar-go'so  (a'mar-go'so),  n.  [Sp.,  bitter.]  1.  The  bark 
of  the  goatbush.  U.  S. 

2.  The  balsam  apple.  Phil.  I. 

am'a-rine  (Xm'd-rTii ;  d-ma'rln;  -ren  ;  184),  n.  Also  -rin. 
[L.  amams  bitter.]  Chem.  A  poisonous  crystalline  sub¬ 
stance,  C.jjHjgN;,,  obtainable  by  the  action  of  ammonia  on  oil 
of  bitter  almonds. 

Am  a-ryl/li-da'ce-2B(Sm/fl-rYl/T-da/8e-e),n.;)/.  [NL.  See  Am¬ 
aryllis.]  Bot.  A  large  family  of  plants  (order  Liliales),  the 
amaryllis  family,  having  perfect,  often  handsome,  flowers, 
with  the  tube  of  the  perianth  adnate  to  the  ovary.  There 
are  about  70  genera  and  800  species,  chiefly  of  tropical  re¬ 
gions,  a  few  of  temperate  climates.  Among  the  best-known 
genera  are  Amaryllis ,  Hippeastrum ,  Narcissus ,  Polianthes , 
and  Agave.  —  am  a-ryl  li-da'ceous  (-shds),  a. 

Am  a  ryl'lis  (-nl'Ts),n.  [L.  Amaryllis, in  sense  1,  Gr.  'Apa- 
pvK At?,  -i'5o?.]  1.  A  rustic  maid  or  sweetheart  in  Theocritus’s 
“Idyls,”  Vergil’s  “Eclogues,”  and  other  pastoral  poems. 
Were  it  not  better  done,  as  others  use, 

To  sport  with  Amaryllis  in  the  shade. 

Or  with  the  tangles  of  Nescra’s  hair  1  Milton. 

2.  Bot.  A  genus  of  bulbous  African  plants,  type  of  the 
family  Amaryllidaceae.  The  only  species  is  A.  belladonna. 
See  BELLADONNA  LILY. 

3.  [/.  c.]  llorl.  A  plant,  flower,  or  bulb  of  this  genus,  or 
of  any  of  several  closely  related  genera,  formerly  united 
with  Amaryllis,  as  Hippeastrum,  Sprekelia ,  and  Vallota. 

a  mass'  (a-mas'),  v.  t.  ;  a-massei/  (d-inast') ;  a-mass'ing. 
[F.  amasser,  LL.  amassare  ;  L.  ad  -f-  massa  lump,  mass. 
See  mass.]  To  collect  into  a  mass  or  heap  ;  to  gather  a 
great  quantity  of  ;  to  accumulate  ;  as,  to  amass  a  treasure 
or  a  fortune  ;  to  amass  words  or  phrases. 

The  life  of  Homer  lias  been  written  by  amassing  all  the  tradi¬ 
tions  and  hints  the  writers  could  meet  with.  Pope. 

Syn.  —  Heap  up,  store  up,  hoard.  See  accumulate. 

amas-then'ic  (Jm/ds-th5ii'ik),  a.  [Gr.  apa  together  -f- 
<r0eVos  force.]  Photog.  Uniting  the  chemical  rays  of  light 
into  one  focus,  as  a  certain  kind  of  lens. 

a-mate'  (d-mat/),  v.  t.  [OF.  amater ,  amatir.)  To  subdue; 
dishearten;  daunt.  Obs.  or  Archaic. —  a-mate',  p.  a.  Obs. 

The  Silures,  to  amate  the  new  general,  rumored  the  overthrow 
greater  than  was  true.  Milton. 


amateur' (Xm'd-ttir';  Xm'd-tur;  277), n.  [F.,fr.  L .amator 
lover,  fr.  ama  re  to  love.]  1.  One  who  is  attached  to  or  cul¬ 
tivates  a  particular  pursuit,  study,  or  science,  as  music  or 
painting,  from  taste,  without  pursuing  it  professionally. 

2.  Specif.,  in  sports  and  esp.  athletics,  one  who  is  not  rated 
as  a  professional.  See  professional. 

Syn.  —  Amateur,  dilettante  agree  in  implying  the  culti¬ 
vation  of  an  art  or  study  for  amusement  or  personal  gratifi¬ 
cation,  as  opposed  to  its  professional  pursuit;  as,  an  ama¬ 
teur  violinist,  an  amateur  detective;  a  dilettante  painter. 
But  dilettante,  in  present  usage,  commonly  suggests  the 
elegant  trifler ;  as,  “  I  heard  no  longer  the  snowy-banded, 
dilettante ,  delicate-handed  priest  intone”  {Tennyson).  See 
connoisseur,  novice. 

am  a  teur'ish,  a.  Ill  the  style  of  an  amateur;  superficial 
or  defective  like  the  work  of  an  amateur.  —  am  a  teur'isll- 
ly,  </d?  . -  am  a  teur'ish  ness,  n. 

am  a  teur'ism  (-Iz’rn),  n.  The  practice,  habit,  or  state  of 
an  amateur. 

A  ma'ti  (  a-ma'te),  n.  A  violin  made  by  a  member  of  the 
Amuti  family  of  Cremona  (16th  and  17th  centuries).  The  vio¬ 
lin*  are  famed  for  improvements  of  tone  and  design.  Those  of 
Nicola  Amuti  (1.51)B-1(W4),  teacher  of  Guarneri  and  Stradivari, 
are  especially  graceful  in  proportion  and  clear  in  tone, 
am'a  tive  (Xm'd-tTv),  a.  [L.  am  at  us,  p.  p.  of  amare  to 
love.]  Full  of  love;  amatory. 

am'a-tive-ness,  n.  Phren.  The  faculty  supposed  to  in¬ 
fluence  sexual  desire  ;  propensity  to  love. 

II  a  ma-to'ri-o  (a/nia-to're-o),  n.  [It.,  amatory.]  Prop.,  a 
love  gift ;  specif.,  Ceramics,  a  majolica  dish  bearing  the 
portrait  of  a  lady  and  a  brief  inscription  of  compliment, 
am'a-to-ry  (Hm'd-tS-rT),  a.  [L.  amatorius ,  fr.  amare  to 
love.]  Pertaining  to,  producing,  or  expressing,  sexual 
love  ;  as,  amatory  potions. 

am/aU-ro'S13  (5m/6-ro'sls),  n.  [Gr.  dpavpuuris,  fr.  apa vpo$ 
dark,  dim.]  Med.f  A  loss  or  decay  of  sight  from  loss  of 
power  in  the  optic  nerve,  without  any  perceptible  external 
change  in  the  eye  ;  —  called  also  gutta  serena,  the  “  drop 
serene  ”  of  Milton.  —  am  au  rot'ic  (-rbt'Tk),  a. 
a  maze'  (d-maz'),  v.  t. ;  a-mazed'  (-mazd') ;  a-maz'ing 
(-maz'Tng).  [a-  -f-  maze.']  1.  To  bewilder  ;  to  stupefy ; 
to  bring  into  a  maze.  Obs. 

A  labyrinth  to  amaze  his  foes.  Shah . 

2.  To  confound,  as  by  fear,  wonder,  extreme  surprise  ;  to 
overwhelm  with  wonder  ;  to  astound  ;  to  astonish  greatly. 
“  A  mazing  Europe  with  her  wit.”  Goldsmith. 

And  all  the  people  were  amazed ,  and  said.  Is  not  this  the  son  of 
David  ?  Matt  xii.  23. 

Syn.  —  Astouisli,  confound,  bewilder.  See  surprise. 
a-maze',  v.  i.  To  be  astounded.  Archaic. 
a-maze',  n.  Bewilderment,  arising  from  fear,  surprise,  or 
wonder  ;  amazement.  Chiefly  Poetic. 

The  wild,  bewildered  gaze 
Of  one  to  stone  converted  by  amaze.  Byron. 

a  maze'ment  (-ment),  n.  1.  State  of  being  amazed  ;  over¬ 
whelming  wonder,  as  from  surprise,  sudden  fear,  horror, 
or  admiration. 

II is  words  impression  left 
Of  much  amazement.  Mdton. 

2.  Frenzy;  madness.  Obs.  Webster  (1661). 

Am  a-zil'is  (XnVa-zil'Ts),  n.  [NL.,  of  uncertain  origin.] 
Zool.  A  genus  of  large  humming  birds  of  Central  America, 
etc.,  of  which  two  species  (.4.  tzactl  and  A.  cerviniventris 
chalconota ),  range  north  to  southern  Texas. 

Am'a-zon  (Sm'd-z5n),  n.  [L.,  fr.  Gr.  ’A/xa^wp.]  1.  Gr. 
Myth.  One  of  a  race  or  nation  of  female  warriors,  generally 
described  as  in  Asia  Minor,  with  whom  the  Greeks  repeat¬ 
edly  warred,  Bellerophon,  Hercules,  and  Theseus  each  con¬ 
ducting  contests  against  them,  while  Achilles  slew  their 
queen,  Penthesilea,  when  the  Amazons  came  to  the  aid  of 
the  besieged  Trojans.  It  is  considered  that  the  temple  serv¬ 
ants  of  the  great  Anatolian  goddess  may  have  originally 
been  armed  women,  and  so  have  given  rise  to  the  Greek 
legends  (see  Cybele). 

2.  One  of  the  female  warriors  employed  by  the  chiefs  of 
Dahomey  previous  to  the  French  conquest. 

3.  [/.  c.]  A  tall,  strong,  masculine  woman  ;  a  virago. 

4.  [From  the  river  Amazon.]  Zool.  a  Any  of  numerous 
parrots  of  the  genus  Amazona  and  its  allies  of  Central  and 
South  America,  b  Any  of  several  brilliantly  colored  hum¬ 
ming  birds. 

Amazon  ant  Zool.  A  species  of  &nt  (Poly ergusrttfescens), 
of  Europe  and  America,  which  carries  away  the  larvae  and 
nymphs  of  other  species  and  makes  slaves  of  them. 

Am  a-zo'nl-an  (Xm'd-zo'ni-dn),  a.  1.  Pertaining  to,  like, 
or  befitting,  an  Amazon  ;  of  masculine  manners;  warlike. 
2  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  river  Amazon,  in  South  America, 
or  its  valley. 

Arn  a  zo'ni  an,  n.  1.  An  Amazon.  Pare. 

2.  An  Indian  of  the  region  in  South  America  watered  by 
the  Amazon  and  its  tributaries. 

am'a-zon-lte  (Sm'd-z5n-it),  n .,  or  Amazon  stone.  [From 


the  river  Amazon.]  Min.  A  variety  of  inicrocline  of  a 
verdigris-green  color. 

Amazon  lily.  Any  amaryllidaceous  plant  of  the  genus 
Eucharis ,  or  its  flower.  See  Eucharis. 
am'bage  (Xm'baj),  n. ;  pi.  ambages  (as  L.,  Xm-ba'jez  ;  E. 
Siu'ba-j5z).  [L.  ambages;  ambi -,  amb-  -}- agere  to  drive: 
cf.  F.  ambages.]  A  circuit ;  a  winding.  Hence  :  Circuitous 
way  or  proceeding;  quibble;  circumlocution;  indirect 
mode  of  speech  ;  —  usually  in  pi. 

After  many  ambages,  perspicuously  define  what  this  melan¬ 
choly  is.  Burton. 

am  ba'gious  (Xm-ba'jfts),  a.  [L.  ambagiosus.]  Circum¬ 
locutory  ;  circuitous.  —  am  ba'gious-ly,  adv.  —  am- ba'¬ 
gious  ness,  n. 

am-ba'ry  (Sm-ba'rY),  n.,  or  ambary  hemp.  [Hind,  am- 
bara ,  ambdfl.]  A  valuable  East  Indian  fiber  plant  ( Hi¬ 
biscus  cannubinus),  or  its  fiber,  which  is  used  throughout 
India  for  making  ropes,  cordage,  and  a  coarse  canvas  and 
sackcloth;  —  called  also  brown  Indian  hemp. 
am'bash  (Xm'bXsh),  n.  [Prob.  native  name.]  A  very  rapid¬ 
growing,  thorny,  fabaceous  shrub  ( JEschynomene  el  a - 
phroxylon)  of  tropical  Africa,  valued  for  its  white  pithlike 
wood.  It  grows  in  or  near  the  water, 
am  bas'sa  dor  (Sm-bXs'd-der),  em-bas'sa-dor  (5m-),  n. 
[F.  ambussadeur,  It.  arnbasciatore  ;  cf.  Sp.  emhajador,  LL. 
am bassialor,  ambasciator.  See  embassy;  cf.  embassador.] 

1.  An  official  representative  sent  by  or  to  a  sovereign 
or  public  body;  an  envoy  or  minister  of  state.  Obs.  or 
His/.,  except  in  sense  of,  a  minister  of  high  rank  sent  by 
one  sovereign  or  state  to  another,  usually  called  ambas¬ 
sador  extraordinary. 

2.  Specil.  :  A  minister  of  the  highest  rank  accredited  to  a 
foreign  court  to  reside  there  and  represent  his  sovereign 
or  country ;  —  formerly  specifically  called  ambassador 
ordinary  or  resident  ambassador.  Sometimes  the  word 
ambassador  is  loosely  used  interchangeably  with  minister  ; 
but  it  is  specifically  applied  only  to  the  highest  of  the  four 
orders  of  diplomatic  agents,  as  commonly  classified.  See 
DIPLOMATIC  AGENT. 

3.  An  official  messenger  ;  —  now  used  only  fig. 

Syn.  —  See  legate. 

ambassador  plenipotentiary.  One  having  plenary  powers, 
including  the  power  to  sign  treaties, 
am  bas  sa-do'ri  al  (-do'rT-Sl),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  an 
ambassador.  H.  Walpole. 

am  bas'sa  dress  (-dr5s),  n.  A  female  ambassador;  also, 
the  wife  of  an  ambassador.  Prescott. 

am'ber  (Sm'ler),  n.  [ME.  avmbre,  F.  ombre,  Sp.  dmbar , 
and  with  the  Ar.  article,  a! dmbar,  fr.  Ar.  \inbar  amber¬ 
gris.]  1.  Min.  A  yellowish  translucent  resin  resembling 
copal,  found  fossil  in  alluvial  soils,  with  beds  of  lignite,  and 
on  many  seashores.  It  takes  a  fine  polish,  and  is  used  for 
pipe  mouthpieces,  beads,  etc.,  and  as  a  basis  for  a  fine  var¬ 
nish.  By  friction  it  becomes  strongly  electric.  Sp.  gr., 
1.074-1.094. 

2.  Amber  color,  or  anything  amber-colored  ;  a  clear  light 
yellow  ;  as,  the  amber  of  the  sky. 

3.  Ambergris.  Obs. 

You  that  smell  of  amber  at  my  charge.  Beau.  4r  FI. 
4  Bot.  a  One  of  the  St.  John’s-worts  (JJ ypericum  perfo¬ 
ratum).  b  The  sweet  gum. 

5-  =  electrum,  2. 

am'ber,  a.  1.  Consisting  of  amber  ;  made  of  amber. 

2.  Resembling  amber,  esp.  in  color  ;  amber-colored.  “  The 
amber  morn.”  Tennyson. 

On  woodlands  ruddy  with  autumn 
The  amber  sunshine  lies.  Bryant. 

am'ber,  v.  t. ;  am'bered  (Sm'berd);  am'ber-ing.  Rare. 

1.  To  scent  or  flavor  with  ambergris  ;  as,  ambered  wine. 

2.  To  render  amber-colored. 

3.  To  preserve  in  amber  ;  as,  an  ambered  fly. 

amber  fish  Any  of  numerous  carangoid  fishes  of  the 
genus  Seriola ,  some  of  them  large  and  good  food  fishes, 
amber  forest.  A  fossil  forest  from  which  amber  has  been 
formed,  as  that  of  the  Baltic  region,  which  belongs  to  the 
Tertiary,  and  was  composed  chiefly  of  Pinites  succinifer 
and  allied  trees. 

am'ber-gris  (-gres),  n.  [F.  ambre  gris ,  i.  e.,  gray  amber  ; 
F.  gris  gray.  See  amber,  grizzle.]  A  substance  of  the 
consistency  of  wax,  found  floating  in  the  Indian  Ocean  and 
other  parts  of  the  tropics,  and  also  as  a  morbid  secretion 
in  the  alimentary  canal  of  the  sperm  whale,  which  is  be¬ 
lieved  to  be  in  all  cases  its  true  origin.  It  is  white,  ash-gray, 
yellow,  or  black,  and  often  variegated  like  marble.  The 
floating  masses  are  sometimes  from  60  to  225  pounds  in 
weight.  It  is  wholly  volatilized  as  a  white  vapor  at  100°  C. 
(212°  F.),  and  is  highly  valued  in  perfumery.  Cf.  ambrein. 
amber  jack-  All  amber  fish  (Seriola  dumerili )  found  in 
the  Mediterranean  and  West  Indies, 
amber  seed.  The  seed  of  the  abelmosk,  somewhat  resem¬ 
bling  millet,  and  having  a  musky  flavor;  musk  seed, 
amber  tree.  Any  South  African  shrub  of  the  genus  An- 
thospermum  the  bruised  leaves  of  which  are  fragrant. 


ft-mar',  v.  t.  To  mar.  Obs. 

A  mar'a-cua  (d-m&r'd-k?<8),  n. 
[NL.,  fr.  L.  amaracus,  Gr.  apa- 
pajeos,  a  kind  of  plant.  1  a  Bot. 
A  genus  of  menthaceous  plants 
of  the  Orient,  closely  related  to 
Origanum,  b  [L  c.]  A  plant  of 
this  genus  ;  esp.,  A.  dictamnus , 
the  Cretan  dittany. 

Ila-ma'ra  dul'cis  (d-ma'ra 
atil'sls).  [NL.,  lit.,  bitter 
sweet.]  Climbing  nightshade. 
Am'a-rant,  n.  See  Guy  of  Wa  r- 
wick.  [06*.  I 

am'a-rant,/?.  =  amaranth,  1. } 
AnUa-ran-ta'ce-ae  (ttm'd-ran- 
ta'sP-e),  n.  pi.  [NL.]  Bot.  In 
correct  var.  of  Amaranth ac e.e. 

—  am  a-ran-ta'ceous  (-sh?7s),  a. 
anUa-ran'tal,  a-  [Gr.  apapav- 
T05.  ]  Everlasting;  unfading. 
Obs. 

amaranth  family.  The  family 
Amaranth  aces.  [  Ref.  Sp .  | 
am  a-ran'thln.  Amaranthine.  I 
am  a  ran'thoid.  a.  [ amaranth 
+  -oid. ]  Like  the  amaranth. 

—  n.  An  amaranthoid  plant, 
amaraunt.  ^  emerald. 

||  a-ma're  et  sa'pe-re  vix  de'o 
con-ce'di-tur  (s&p'?r-e).  [L.] 

To  love  and  he  wise  is  scarcely 
granted  even  to  a  god. 

Am  a-ri'ah  (ftm'd-rl'd),  v. 
IHeb.  Amaryah.)  Lit.,  Jehovah 
has  promised  ;  —  masc.  prop, 
name. 


||  a-ma'ri  a'li-quid  (ftl'1-kwld). 
IL.]  Something  bitter. 
Am/a-ri'as  (ttnrd-rl'ds).  Bib. 
a-mar'i  tude  (d-mfir'T-tfld),  n. 
[L.  am  ar  it  in  Jo.  1  Bitterness.  It. 
A-mar'na  let'ters  (a-miir'na). 
See  Tel-el-Amarna  letters. 
amarre,  r.  t.  [AS.  dimer  ran, 
dmyrran .]  To  mar  ;  destroy  ; 
injure  Obs. 

anUar-thri'tis  (am/ar-thrT'tTs), 
n.  [NL.;  Gr.  apa  at  the  same 
time  4-  arthritis.]  Med.  Ar¬ 
thritis  of  several  joints  at  the 
same  time. 

a-mar'u-lent,  a.  [L.  amaru- 
lentusA  Very  bitter.  Obs.  — 
a-mar'u-lence,  v.  Obs. 
amarvaile .  |  am k k v f, i l. 
am  a-ryl'lid  i  ftnUd-rTl'Td),  n. 
Bot.  Any  plant  of  the  family 
Amaryllidaceaj.—  am  a-ryl-lid  - 
e-ous  (-rT-lTd'P-/?s),  a.  Rare. 
amaryllis  family  Bot.  The 
family  Amaryllulacea?. 
Am'a-sa  (ttni'd-sd  ;  d-ma'sd), 
??.  [Heb.  ' Amastl.]  Lit.,  a  bur¬ 
den,  or  burden  bearer  ;  —  rnnBC. 
prop.  name.  [Bib.  I 

A-mas'a-i  (d-m&s'ft-T  ;  -mil's!).  | 
am  a-se'sis  (am/d-se's!s),  n. 
[NL.  ;  o-  not  Gr.  pdert] cri?  a 
chewing.]  Med.  Inability  to 
masticate.  [mttsh'T).  Bib.  I 
A-maslt'a-i  (d-mftsh'ft-I  ;  d-| 

Am  a-si'ah  (ftm'd-sl'd).  Bib. 
a-maas',  r.  i.  To  assemble  ; 
gather.  Rare. 


a-ma8B',  n.  [OF.  amasse,  fr. 
amasser.]  A  mass  ;  heap.  Obs. 
a-masB'a-ble,  a.  See-Aiu.F.. 
a-maBs'er. //.  One  who  amasses 
JJ  a'mas  sette'  (d/ma/si'tr),  n. 
[F.  See  amass.]  A  horn  instru¬ 
ment  for  collecting  painters’ 
colors  on  the  stone  in  grinding, 
a-mass'ment,  n.  See -mf.nt. 
a-mast'.  Amassed.  Ref.  Sp. 
A-mas'ta  (d-mfls'td),  ?».  pi. 
INL.  See  amastia.]  Zool.  = 
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a-mas'tl-a  (d-m  ft  s't  Y-d),  ??. 

Also  a'mas'Ay  (a'mfis/tT). 
[NL.,  fr.  Gr.  dpa<TTO<;  without 
breasts;  a-  not  +  paaro<;  breast.] 
Med.  Absence  or  incomplete 
development  of  the  breasts, 
a-mat'  (d-m at'),  /?.  [Javanese.] 
See  weight. 

a-mate',  r.  t.  [a-  +  mateA  To 
be  a  mate  to  ;  to  match.  Obs. 
A'ma-te-ra'su  (ii'm  a-t  a-r  a'- 
sdb),  n.  [Jan.,  heaven  shiner.] 
Jap.  Relig.  The  sun  goddess, 
a'ma-te'rl-al-is'tlc  (a'md-te'rY- 
dl-Ys'tTk),  a.  See  A-,  not. 
am  a-teur'ship,  n.  See  -ship. 
Am'a-thas  ( ttm'd-th&s).  Bib. 
Am  a-the'is  (-the'Ys).  Bib 
Am'a^thi  (ttm'd-thT).  D.  Bib. 
Am'a-this  ( -th  is Bib. 
am'a-tist,  am  a-ti'tes.  +  ame¬ 
thyst. 

||  a^a-ti'to  (a'mii-te'td),  n.  [It.] 

=  lapis  amatita. 

am'a-tiv.  Amative.  Ref.  Sp 


anUa-to'ri-al,  a.  Amatory.— 
am/a-to'ri-al-ly,  adr. 
anUa-to'ri-an,  a.  Amatory.  R. 
am  a-to'ri-ous  (-us),  a.  Ama¬ 
tory.  Obs. 

am'a-to-ry.  ??.  An  amatory  po¬ 
tion  ;  a  philter.  Obs.  or  R. 

||  a-ma'u  (a-ma'db),  n.  [Ha¬ 
waiian  aman-mau  the  fern.]  A 
tree  fern.  Hawaii. 
a^raau'grey.  a.  [OF.  a  maugrd.] 
Manger  ;  spite  of.  Obs. 

||  a  ma'xi-mis  ad  mi'ni-ma 
(mflk'sY-mis,  mYn'Y-md).  [L.] 
From  the  greatest  to  the  least, 
a-max  o-pho'bi-a(d-mlik/Bn-f6'- 
bY-d),  n.  [NL.  ;  Gr.  apa£a 
wagon  +  -phobia  ]  Med  Morbid 
fear  of  being  on  a  wheeled  ve¬ 
hicle.  [Xosa.I 

A/ma^xo'aa, /?. /)/.  See  Bantu  ;| 
a-may',  a  ma'ye,  v.  t.  [OF. 
esmater.  Cf.  dismay.]  To  dis¬ 
may.  Obs. 

A-may'mon.  Var.  of  Amaimon. 
a-maze',  a.  Sf  adv.  Amazed, 
a-mazed'  (d-mazd'),  />.  a.  of 
a m  az K,tz. — a-maz'ed-ly( d  maz'- 
Pd-ll),  adv.  —  a-maz'ed-ness,  ti. 
a-maze'ful.  a.  See-FUL.  Rare. 
am  a-zette'  (ttm/d-z6t').  Var.  of 
AMASSETTE. 

a-ma'zi-a  ( d-ma'zY-d),  n.  [NL.; 
a-  not  4-  Gr.  pa£o<;  breast.]  Med. 

=  AMASTIA. 

Am  a-zi'ah  (finVd-zT'd).  Bib. 
a-maz'ing  (d-maz'Yng).  adv. 
Amazingly.  Colloq.  or  Wit. 


a-maz'ing.  />.  a.  of  amaze,  v.  — 
a-maz'ing-ly,  adv. 

Am  a-zon'i-cal  (ft  m'd-z  5  n'Y- 
kdl),  a.  Amazonian^ 

A  ma-zu'lu  (ii/mii-z(.)o'loo),  n. 
pi.  See  Bantu  ;  Zulu. 
amb-.  See  am  hi-. 

Amb.  Abbr.  Ambassador  ;  Am¬ 
brose  ;  Mil.,  ambulance  (party), 
am-bag'i-cal  (fim-b&j'Y-krfl),  a 
Ambagious.  Rare.. 
am-bag'i-nous  (-mis),  a.  Am¬ 
bagious.  Rare. 

am-ba  gi-os'i-ty  (fim-ba/jY-tfs'Y- 
tY;  -bfti  Y-).  n.  AmbagiouBness. 
am-bag'i-to-ry  (ftm-baj'Y-to-rY), 
a.  Ambagious.  Rare. 
am'ban  (ftm'bfin),  n.  [Man- 
chu,  lit.,  minister. Y  A  Chinese 
resident  official  in  Tibet,  repre¬ 
senting  the  suzerainty  of  China, 
am-ba'ree,  am-ba'n.  Vars.  of 

AMBARY. 

am-ba'ree.  am-ba'ri  (ttm-ba'- 
re),  ??.  (Hind.  ’o;/?dri.]  In  In¬ 
dia,  a  canopied  howdah. 
ambargris.  ambergris. 
Ambar-va'li-a  (ftm'bdr-va'- 
lT-fi),  v.  }>1.  [L.]  Rom.  Relig. 
An  ancient  rural  festival  sacred 
to  Dea  Dia,  but  probably  origi¬ 
nally  to  Mars.  See  Arval. 
Am-bash'tha  (&m-b&sh'td),  n. 
[Skr.  umbashthn .]  In  India,  a 
member  of  the  caste  formed  by 
persons  descended  from  Brali- 
man  fathers  and  Vaisya  moth¬ 
ers,  its  prerogative  being  the 


practice  of  the  art  of  healing, 
am'bas-sade  (ftm'bd-sad  ;  for¬ 
merly  also  am/bas-sade',  earlier 
am-bas'sade),  n.  (F.  mnbas- 
sade.]  Obs.  1.  The  mission  or 
function  of  an  ambassador. 

2.  An  embassy.  [-ship.  | 

am-bas'sa-dor-ship,  v.  See| 
am-bas'aa-drice  (flm-bfts'd- 
drYs),  n.  [F.]  Ambassadress. 
Obs.  or  R.  [dress.  Obs. I 

am-bas'sa-drlx,  n.  Ambassa-| 
am-bas'sa-dry,  n.  =  ambas- 
sadx,  1.  Ob* « 

am'baa-sage  Less  usual  form 
of  embassage. 
ambassate  ambassiatk. 
am-bas'si-ate,  n.  [LI^.  ambas- 
siata.  See  embassy.]  Ob*. 

1.  The  charge  of  an  ambassador. 

2.  A  corps  of  ambassadors. 

3.  A  single  ambassador, 
am'bas-sy.  Less  usual  form  of 
EM  MASSY. 

am'beer  (ttm'ber),  ??.  [Cf.  am¬ 
ber,  from  the  color.]  Tobacco 
juice.  Obs.  or  Dial.,  U.  S. 
ambel.  *f*  AMBLE, 
amter-degrece.  4*  ambergris. 
am'ber-grease7.  Var.  of  amber¬ 
gris. 

amberie.  +  ambry. 
am'ber-ite.  n.  [amber  4-  -ife.] 
Explosives.  A  Kind  of  smoke¬ 
less  powder  madb  in  granulated 
form. 

amber  oil.  =  oil  of  amber. 
amber  pear.  An  ambrette. 


food,  f<>ot ;  out,  oil ;  chair  ;  go  ;  sing,  irjk  ;  then,  thin  ;  nature,  verdure  (250) ;  Krrch  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144) ;  boN  ;  yet ;  zh  =  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to§§  in  Guide. 
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AMBULACRATA 


amber  varnish.  A  hard  and  durable  varnish  prepared 
from  liquidambar.  t 

am'bi-,  amb-.  [L.  ambi -,  amb-;  akin  to  Gr.  au<f>£,  Skr. 
abhi,  AS.  embe ,  emb,  OHG.  umbi,  urnpi,  G.  uni.  Cf.  amphi-, 
by.]  A  prefix  meaning  about ,  around  ;  —  used  in  words  de¬ 
rived  from  the  Latin. 

am  bi  dex'ter  (Sm'bi-dSks'ter),  a.  [LL.,  fr.  L.  ambo  both-f- 
dexter  right,  dextra  (sc.  manut)  the  right  hand.]  1.  Using 
both  hands  with  equal  ease  ;  hence,  two-sided ;  double 
dealing. 

2.  Pertaining  to,  or  involving  the  use  of,  both  hands  or 
sides.  Rare. 

am'bi-dex'ter.  n.  1.  A  person  who  uses  both  hands  with 
equal  facility. 

My  name  is  Ambidexter ,  I  signify  one 
That  with  both  hands  finely  cun  play.  T.  Preston. 
2.  Law.  One  who  takes  bribes  or  fees  from  both  sides. 
Hence  :  A  double  dealer  ;  one  equally  ready  to  act  ou 
either  side  in  party  disputes.  Lydgate. 

St/ch  shifting  knaves  as  I  am  the  ambidexter  must  play.  Peele. 
The  rest  are  hypocrites,  ambidexters ,  so  many  turning  pictures 

—  a  lion  on  one  side,  a  lamb  on  the  other.  Burton. 

am'bi-dex-ter'i-ty  (SnPbT-dSks-ter'T-tT),  n.  Quality  or 

faculty  of  being  ambidextrous, 
am  bi  dex'tral  (-deks'tral),  a.  Pertaining  to,  or  located 
on,  both  sides. 

There  is  one  particular  adjectival  arrangement  which  is  spe¬ 
cially  poetic,  .  .  .  the  ambidextral ,  where  the  noun  has  an  adjec¬ 
tive  on  either  hand.  Earle. 

am  bi  dex'trous  (-trfis),  a.  1.  Having  the  faculty  of  using 
both  hands  with  equal  ease.  Sir  T.  Browne. 

2.  Unusually  dexterous  ;  versatile.  “O  many-sided,  am¬ 
bidextrous  Goethe.”  Blackw.  Mag. 

3.  Practicing  or  siding  with  both  parties;  double-dealing. 
All  false,  shuffling,  and  ambidextrous  dealings.  L' Estrange. 

—  am  bi  dex'trous-ly,  adv.  —  am  bi-dex'trous  ness,  n. 

II  am'bi  ens  (am'bi-enz),  n.  [NL.  See  ambient.]  Zobl. 

A  muscle  of  the  thigh  of  certain  birds  the  tendon  of  which 
passes  over  the  knee  and  connects  with  that  of  the  flexor 
perforatus  of  the  toes.  The  weight  of  the  body,  by  bend¬ 
ing  the  knee,  thus  causes  the  feet  to  clasp  the  perch  on 
which  the  bird  sits.  The  presence  or  absence  of  this  mus¬ 
cle,  which  is  wanting  in  all  Passeres  and  many  other  birds, 
has  been  made  a  basis  of  classification, 
am'bi-ent  (-ent),  a.  [L.  ambiens,  p.  pr.  of  ambire  to  go 
around;  amb-  -f-  ire  to  go.]  1.  Moving  round.  Obs.  or  R. 
2.  Encompassing  on  all  sides;  circumfused ;  investing. 
“  Ambient  air.”  Milton.  “  A  mbient  clouds.”  Pope. 
am'bi-ent,  n.  Something  that  surrounds  or  invests ;  as, 
air  is  a  perpetual  ambient. 

am-big'e  nous  (Sm-bTj'e-iws),  a.  Iambi-  -f-  L.  genus  kind.] 
Of  two  kinds ;  specif.,  Bot .,  having  the  outer  series  of  floral 
leaves  differing  from  the  inner  ;  — applied  esp.  to  a  mono- 
cotyledonou8  perianth  so  differentiated. 
anTbi-gu'i-ty  (5m'bT-gu'T-tT),  n.  ;  pi.  -TiEs(-tiz).  [F.  am- 
biguite ,  L.  ambiguitas ,  fr.  ambiguus.]  1.  Quality  or  state 
of  being  ambiguous  ;  doubtfulness  or  uncertainty,  esp.  in 
the  meaning  of  language  arising  from  its  admitting  of  more 
than  one  meaning ;  duplicity  in  meaning ;  also,  an  ambigu¬ 
ous  word  or  expression.  Ambiguity  in  an  instrument  may 
be  latent  or  patent  (see  those  terms). 

No  shadow  of  ambiguity  can  rest  upon  the  course  to  be  pur¬ 
sued.  T.  Taylor. 

2..  Logic.  Any  fallacious  reasoning  due  to  verbal  ambiguity, 
am  big' U  OUS  (5m-big'u-fts),  a.  [L.  ambiguus ,  fr.  am- 
bigere  to  wander  about,  waver  ;  amb-  -|-  agere  to  drive. 
See  agent.]  Doubtful  or  uncertain,  now  particularly  in 
respect  to  signification  ;  capable  of  being  understood  in 
either  of  two  or  more  possible  senses  ;  equivocal ;  as,  an  am¬ 
biguous  course  ;  an  ambiguous  expression. 

What  have  been  thy  answers  ?  what  but  dark. 
Ambiguous,  and  with  double  sense  deluding  ?  Milton. 
Syn.  —  Doubtful,  dubious,  uncertain,  unsettled;  indis¬ 
tinct,  indeterminate,  indefinite.  See  equivocal. 

—  am  big'u-ous-ly.  adv.  —  am  big'u  ous-ness,  n. 
am-bip'a-rous  (5m-bTp/d-r?2s),  a.  [ambi- -\- -parous.]  Bot. 
Containing  the  rudiments  of  both  flowers  and  leaves  ;  — 
applied  to  a  bud. 

am  bi  spo-ran'gi  ate  (5m/bY-spo-ran'jT-at),  a.  [ambi-  -j- 
sporangiate .]  Bot.  Having  sporophylls  bearing  both  mega¬ 
sporangia  and  microsporangia,  as  all  seed  plants, 
am 'bit  (ain'btt),  n.  [L.  ambitus  circuit,  fr.  ambire  to  go 
around.  See  ambient.]  1.  Circuit  or  compass  ;  esp.,  a 
space  surrounding  a  house,  castle,  etc.  ;  precinct  ;  liber¬ 
ties  :  verge. 

2.  Bounds  ;  limits ;  compass ;  extent,  as  of  a  place,  or, 
fig.,  of  actions,  words,  etc. 

His  great  parts  did  not  live  within  a  small  ambit.  Milward. 
We  have  as  much  difficulty  in  accounting  for  its  wide  ambit  as 
had  the  lawyers  of  the  thirteenth  century.  Pollock  fir  Mait. 


am  bi'tion  (5m-bish'/m),  n.  [F.  ambition ,  L.  ambitio  a  go¬ 
ing  around,  esp.  of  candidates  for  office  in  Rome,  to  solicit 
votes  (hence,  desire  for  office  or  honor),  fr.  ambire  to  go 


am'ber-y.  *1*  ambry. 
am'ber-y,  a.  Amberlike, 
ambessas.  d*  ambsace. 
am'bi-ate.  r.  t.  [I,.  ambire.  See 
ambition.]  To  have  ambition 
or  desire  for.  Obs. 
ambicioun.  ambition. 
am  bi-dex'ter-ous.  Var.  of  am¬ 
bidextrous.  —  am'bi-dex'ter- 
ous-ly.  adr. 

am  bi-dex'trv,  ».  Ambidexter¬ 
ity  ;  double  dealing.  Rare. 
am'bi-er  (&m'bY-5r).  Var.  of 
ambef.r.  Obs.  or  Dial.,  U.  S. 
am'bi-fa'ri-ous,  a.  [L.  ambifa- 
rius.]  Ambiguous.  Obs.  fir  R. 
am'bi-gate.  r.  t.  [L.  ambigere 
togoabout.]  =  AMBIATE.  Obs. 
am-big'e-nal  (&m-bTj'?-nal),  a. 
[See  am  bio  knous.]  Math.  Lit., 
of  two  kinds:  — said  of  an  hy¬ 
perbola  of  third  degree,  crossing 
an  asymptote  and  so  approached 
towards  infinity  by  one  asymp¬ 
tote  on  one  side  and  by  the  other 
on  the  other. 

am'bi-gu  ( &m'bY-gil),  n.  [F. 
See  ambiguous.]  An  entertain¬ 
ment  at  which  a  medley  of 
dishes  are  served  together.  Obs. 
am-big'u-al,  a.  Ambiguous. 
Obs.  fir  R. 

ambigue,  a.  Ambiguous.  Obs. 
||  am-bi'gui-tas  (ftm-bYg'wY- 
«fis),  n.  [L.]  An  ambiguity, 
ambil.  f  amble. 


ambi-lat'er-al,  a.  [ambi-  -I-  lat¬ 
eral.']  Mrd.  Pertaining  to  or  af¬ 
fecting  both  sides, 
am'bi-le'vous  (Hm'bY-le'vus), 
a.  [L.  ambo  both  +  laevus 
left.]  Lit.,  left-handed  on  both 
sides  ;  clumsy  ;  —  opposed  to 
ambidextrous.  Rare. 
am-bil'o-gv  (ftm-bIl'5-jY),  n. 
[ambi-  +  aogy.]  =  amph  ilog  y. 
am-bil'o-quent  (i  m-b  I  l'o- 
kw- nt),-quous  (-lcw/Is),  a.  [LL. 
amhiloquus.]  Using  or  made  up 
of  ambiguous  language.  Obs.  — 
am-bil'o-quy  (-kwl),  n.  Obs. 
am'bi-o'pi-a.  n.  [NL. ;  ambi- 
-(-  -oida.]  Med.  =  diplopia. 
am'bi-sin'is-ter,  -si-nis'trous 
(-sY-nls'tr/is),  a.  [L.  ambo  both 
-)-  sinister  left.]  Amhilevous.  R. 
am-bi'tion-ist.  w.  Ope  exces¬ 
sively  ambitious.  Rare. 
am-bi'tion-less.  a.  See  -less. 
am-bit'ty  (&m-l>Yt'l).  n.  [Cf. 
F.  ambite.]  Glass  Manuf.  De- 
vitrified  ;  —  said  of  glass  in  the 
pot  during  manipulation. 

||  am'bi-tus  (Sm'bT-t/Zs),  n.  IL. 

See  AMBIT.  AMBITION.]  1.  The 
exterior  edge  or  border  of  a 
thing,  as  of  a  leaf,  or  of  a  bivalve 
shell.  [votes.  I 

2.  Rom.  Hist.  A  canvassing  for  | 

3.  Logic.  =  EXTENSION, 
am'bi.  Amble.  Ref.  Sp. 
am'bld.  Ambled.  Ref.  Sp. 


about.  See  ambient,  issue.]  1.  A  going  about  to  solicit  or 
obtain  an  office,  or  other  object  of  desire  ;  canvassing.  Obs. 

[I]  used  no  ambition  to  commend  my  deeds.  Milton. 

2.  An  eager,  or  an  inordinate,  desire  for  preferment,  honor, 
superiority,  power,  or  the  attainment  of  some  thing. 

Cromwell,  I  charge  thee,  fling  away  ambition  : 

By  that  sin  fell  the  angels.  bhak. 

The  pitiful  ambition  of  possessing  five  or  six  thousand  more 
acres.  Burke. 

3.  An  object  of  ambitious  desire. 

My  crown,  mine  own  ambition ,  and  my  queen.  Shak. 
Syn.  —  Ambition,  aspiration  agree  in  the  idea  of  strong 
desire  for  advancement.  Ambition  has  personal  advance¬ 
ment  or  preferment  as  its  end ;  it  may  be  praiseworthy  ]  it 
is  sometimes  inordinate;  as ,  ambition  for  fame. /mo//? on 
to  hold  office,  to  acquire  wealth;  “  Vaulting  ambition  which 
overleaps  itself  ”  {Shak.).  Aspiration  implies  as  its  object 
something  felt  to  be  above  one,  the  striving  after  which  is 
uplifting  or  ennobling  ;  as,  aspiration  after  knowledge,  ex¬ 
cellence,  holiness :  “That  spirit  of  his  in  aspiration  lifts 
him  from  the  earth  ”  (Shak.).  Aspiration,  however,  is 
sometimes  used  (esp.  in  the  pi.)  in  a  derogatory  sense  of 
ambition  which  is  felt  to  be  unwarranted  or  presumptu¬ 
ous  ;  as,  his  aspirations  must  be  nipped  in  the  bud. 
am-bi'tion  (Xm-bish'/m),  v.  t.  [Cf.  F.  ambitiojiner .]  1.  To 
make  ambitious.  Obs. 

2.  To  seek  after  ambitiously  or  eagerly  ;  to  covet.  Rare. 

Pausanias, ambif/Ott / ng  the  sovereignty  of  Greece,  bargains  with 
Xerxes  for  his  daughter  in  marriage.  Trumbull. 

Pray  Heaven  they  don’t  lay  down  their  arms  too  soon,  tor  I  am¬ 
bition  to  be  wealthier  still.  _  Paid  L.  Ford. 

am-bi'tious  (Sm-bish'/ts),  a.  [L.  ambitiosus :  cf.  F.  am- 
bitieux.]  1.  Possessing,  or  controlled  by,  ambition  ;  greatly 
or  inordinately  desirous  of  power,  honor,  office,  superiority, 
or  distinction. 

Yet  Brutus  says  he  was  ambitious. 

And  Brutus  is  an  honorable  man.  Shak. 

2.  Strongly  desirous  ;  —  followed  by  of  or  the  infinitive  ; 
as,  ambitious  to  be  or  to  do  something. 

I  was  not  ambitious  of  seeing  this  ceremony.  Evelyn. 
Studious  of  song,  and  yet  ambitious  not  to  sing  in  vain. 

Cowper. 

3.  Springing  from,  characterized  by,  or  indicating,  ambi¬ 
tion  ;  aspiring  ;  showy  ;  as,  an  ambitious  style. 

—  am  bi'tious-ly,  adv.  —  am  bi'tious-ness,  n. 
am'ble  (Sm'b’l),  v.  i.  ;  am'bled  (-b’ld) ;  am'bling  (-bling). 

[F.  ambler  to  amble,  fr.  L.  ambulare  to  walk,  go,  in  LL., 
to  amble.  Cf.  ambulate.]  1.  To  go  at  the  easy  gait 
called  an  amble  ;  — applied  to  the  horse  or  to  its  rider. 

2.  To  move  somewhat  like  an  ambling  horse  ;  to  go  easily. 

Sir,  your  wit  ambles  well  ;  it  goes  easily.  Shak. 

am'ble  (Sm'b’l),  n.  [Cf.  F.  amble.]  1.  a  An  easy  gait  of 
a  horse  in  which  the  legs  of  the  right  side  are  lifted  to¬ 
gether,  alternately  with  those  of  the  left ;  the  pace,  esp.  when 
of  moderate  speed.  See  pace.  Loosely,  any  easy  gait. 

The  exact  motion  of  the  pace  now  is  like  the  motion  of  the 
amble  in  England  described  two  hundred  years  ago  by  the  Duke 
of  Newcastle.  S.  L.  Boardman. 

b  The  single-foot ;  — so  used  by  some.  See  single-foot. 

2.  A  movement  suggesting  the  amble  of  a  horse, 
am-blot'ic  (£m-bl5t'Tk),  a.  [Gr.  aju/3Au>Ti/c<K.]  Med.  Tend¬ 
ing  to  cause  abortion.  —  n.  An  amblotic  agent, 
ambly-.  A  combining  form  from  Greek  dju/SAi/?,  blunt ,  dull. 
am'bly-gon  (Sm'blT-gbn),  n.  [ambly-  -f-  Gr.  yunda  angle  : 
cf.  F.  ambly  gone.']  Geom.  An  obtuse-angled  figure,  esp. 
an  obtuse-angled  triangle.  Obs. 

am-blyg'o  nal  (Sm-blTg'6-n«l),  ara  bly-go'ni  al  (SnPblT- 
go'ni-al),  a.  Obtuse-angled.  Obs. 
am-blyg'o  nite  (5m-blig'6-nit),  n.  [amblygon  -f-  -ite ;  — 
from  its  obtuse  angle  of  cleavage.]  Min .  A  fluophosphate 
of  aluminium  and  lithium,  Li(AlF)P04,  commonly  occur¬ 
ring  in  white  cleavable  masses.  H.,  6.  Sp.  gr.,  3.01-3.09. 
am  bly  o'pl-a  (£m/bli-o'pT-d),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  apfi\vu)nia  ; 
apfSAvs  blunt,  dim  -f-  dn//  eye.]  Med.  Weakness  of  sight 
without  any  apparent  change  in  the  ocular  structures  ;  the 
first  degree  of  amaurosis.  —  am'bly-op'ic  (-5pnfk),  a. 
Am-blyp'o-da  (Sm-blTp'o-dd),  n.  pi.  [NL.  ;  ambly-  + 
-poda.]  Paleon.  A  group  of  extinct  mammals,  usually  re¬ 
garded  as  a  suborder  of  Ungulata,  found  in  the  Eocene 
rocks,  chiefly  those  of  North  America.  These  mammals 
had  very  small  smooth  brains,  and  some  of  them  resembled 
the  elephants  in  size  and  in  the  structure  of  their  limbs, 
and  had  long  tusks  and  remarkable  horns.  See  Corypho- 
don  and  Dinoceras.  —  am'bly-pod  (am'blT-pod),  a.  <£-  n. 

—  am  blyp'o-dous  (5m-blTp'o-dws),  a. 

am'bo  (Sm'bo),  n. ;  pi.  E.  ambos  (-boz),  L.  ambones 
(5m-bo'nez).  [LL.  ambo,  Gr.  d/x/3 uju,  any  rising,  a  raised 
stage,  pulpit :  cf.  F.  ambon.]  A  large  pulpit  or  reading 
desk,  in  the  early  Christian  churches. 

am'bo-cep'tor  (Sm'bo-sSp'ttfr),  n.  [L.  ambo  both  -f  -ceptor 
(in  comp.),  fr.  capere  to  seize.]  Physiol.  Chem.  An  inter¬ 
mediary  body  in  Ehrlich’s  theory.  See  side-chain  theory. 
Am-boy 'na  (Srn-boi'nd),  or,  now  the  preferred  geographical 
spelling ,  Am  boi'na,  n.  An  island  and  city  of  tiie  Moluc¬ 


cas.  See  Gazelteer. 

Amboyna,  or  Amboina,  button,  Med.,  a  chronic  contagious 


amblende.  ^  ambling. 
am'bler  (ftm'bler),  n.  One  that 
ambles,  esp.  a  nag  or  horse, 
am-blere'.  n.  [OF.  ambler,  inf. 
as  n.,  or  perh.  OF.  ambleiire.] 
An  amble.  Obs.  fir  R. 
am'bling (am'blYng).  n.  [From 
native  name.]  A  moraceous  tree 
( Artocar/nis  orata)  ;  also,  its 
resinous  juice.  Phil.  I. 
am'bling.  p.  a.  fir  rb.  n.  of  am¬ 
ble,  v.  —  am'bling-ly,  adv. 
ambling  communion.  Eccl.  = 

AMBULING  COMMUNION. 

am-blo'sis,  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr. 
a/u.^Aaxri5. 1  Med.  Abortion. 
am/bly-a'pni-a  (&m/blY-a'fY-db 
n.  [NL.  ;  ambly-  +  Gr.  a<by 
touch.]  Med.  Dullness  of  the 
sense  of  touch. 

Am  bly-ceph'a-lus  (-sSf'/i-lus), 
n.  [  NL.  ;  ambly-  -4-  Gr.  iee<f> aArj 
head.]  Zobl.  A  genus  of  broad¬ 
headed  nonpoisonous  snakes, 
type  of  the  familv  Am/bly-ce- 
phal'i-dae  (-sf-fftUY-de),  called 
bluntheads ,  resembling  poison¬ 
ous  snakes  in  appearance. 
Am/bly-dac'ty-la  (-dak'tY-ld), 
n.  pi.  [NL. ;  ambly-  4-  Gr.  £a- 
ktv Ao?  finger.]  =  Amblypoda. 
am/bly-o-car'pou8.  a.  f ambly- 
-f-  -ear pons.  ]  Hot.  Having 
seeds  chiefly  or  wholly  abortive. 
Am/bly-op/’si8  (-Sp'sYs),  n. 


[NL.  ;  ambly-  -f  Gr.  oi[n<>  eight.] 
The  genus  of  which  the  blind- 
fish  of  the  Mammoth  Cave  is 
the  type  See  bli n dfish. 
am'bly-o-py  (&in'blY4j-p  Y). 
Var.  of  AMBLYOPIA. 

Am  bly-rhyn'chus  (-rYq'ktfs), 
ti.  [NL  ;  ambly-  +  Gr  pvy\o<; 
snout.]  Zobl  A  genus  of 
iguanid  lizards  including  only 
A.  cristafns  of  the  Galapagos 
Islands,  which  becomes  four 
feet  long  and  is  partly  marine 
in  habits,  feeding  on  seaweeds, 
am-blys'te-gite  ( am-blYs't«*-jIt  >, 
n.  [ambly-  +  Gr.  areyo?  roof, 
alluding  to  the  obtuse-angled 
crystals.]  A  variety  of  hyper- 
sthene. 

Am-blys'to-ma  (-t/J-md),  ». 

INL.  ;  ambly-  -f-  -stoma.]  Zobl 
See  Am  bystom  a. 

I|  am'bo  (am*bo),  n.  [It.,  orig. 
both.]  See  lottery,  1. 
ambo-.  For  obsolete  words  in 
this  form  see  those  in  ambi-. 
am-tol'ic  (Um-bOl'Yk ),  //.  [Gr. 
dy-^okri,  ai'a0oA*7,  that  which 
is  thrown  up.]  Abortifacient. 
an^bo-mal'le-al,  a.  [ ambos  -f 
m aliens  ]  Anat.  Pert,  to  the 
ambos,  or  incus,  and  malleus  ; 
as.the  ainhomalleal  articulation, 
am'bon  (im'bOn),  n.  [Greek 
apfluiv.]  1.  =  ambo,  pulpit. 


affection  of  the  skin,  prevalent  in  the  tropics.  —  A.  cloves, 
cloves  grown  in  the  Moluccas.  They  are  darker  and  more 
aromatic  than  the  ordinary  variety.  —  A.  kino.  See  kino. — 
A.  pine,  a  tall  pinaceous  tree  {Dammam  alba)  native  of  the 
Moluccas  and  the  Philippines.  It  is  the  chief  source  of 
dammar  resin.  —  A.  pitch,  kauri  copal.  —  A.  wood,  the  beau¬ 
tiful  mottled  and  curled  wood  of  Lingoum  indicum,  a  fa- 
baceous  tree  of  India  and  the  Malay  archipelago, 
am'bre  in  (£m'bre-Tn),  n.  [F.  ambreine,  fr.  ambre  amber.] 
Physiol.  Chem.  A  nonnitrogenous  substance,  the  chief 
constituent  of  ambergris.  It  is  soluble  in  organic  solvents 
but  not  in  water,  and  is  perhaps  related  to  cholesterin. 
am'brite  (Sm'brit),  n.  [From  amber.]  A  fossil  resin  oc¬ 
curring  in  large  masses  in  New  Zealand, 
am'broid  (Sm'broid),  n.  [amber  -f-  -oid.]  Amber  in  large 
pieces,  produced  from  small  pieces  by  a  fusion  process, 
am  bro'si-a  (2m-bro'zh!-d ;  -zT-a  :  277),  n.  [L.  ambrosia,  Gr. 
apfSpoaia,  properly  fern,  of  a/xjSpocrio?  divine,  fr.  apfipoTOS 
immortal,  divine ;  a-  not  -f-  /3poro9  (orig.  p-poro?)  mortal  (be¬ 
cause  it  was  supposed  to  confer  immortality  ou  those  who 
partook  of  it).  See  mortal.]  1.  Class.  Myth.  The  substance 
which,  with  nectar,  formed  the  food  and  drink  of  the  gods, 
and  which  made  immortal  those  who  partook  of  it.  Usu¬ 
ally,  both  in  Homer  and  later  writers,  ambrosia  is  the  food 
and  nectar  the  drink ;  but  some,  as  Sappho,  used  ambrosia 
as  the  name  of  the  drink,  and  nectar  ot  the  food.  Ambrosia 
was  sometimes  represented  as  used  as  a  perfume  or  unguent. 

His  dewy  locks  distilled  ambrosia.  Milton. 

2.  A  perfumed  unguent,  salve,  or  draft;  something  very 

pleasing  to  the  taste  or  smell.  Spenser. 

3.  A  kind  of  fragrant  plant.  Obs. 

4.  [cap.]  Bot.  A  small  genus  of  mostly  American  monoe¬ 
cious  herbs,  type  of  the  Ambrosiacese,  distinguished  by  the 
united  involucre  of  the  staminate  heads  of  flowers,  and  by 
the  single  row  of  spines  on  the  involucre  of  the  pistillate 
heads.  They  are  cniefly  coarse  weeds  called  ragweeds. 

5.  a  Beebread.  b  See  ambrosia  beetle. 

ambrosia  beetle.  Any  of  certain  small  scolytid  beetles 
(as  those  of  the  gen- 
rus  and 
which 
in  wood. 

They  feed  upon  a  fun¬ 
gus  growing  in  their 
burrows.  This  fungus, 
which  has  been  termed 
ambrosia,  they  appear 
to  tend  and  cultivate. 

Am  -  bro  si  -  a'ce  -  29 


era  Auiei 
Corthmus) 
bore  deer>] 


(Sm-bro'zT-a'se-e),  a  Ambrosia  Beetle  ( Xyleborus  xyloora- 
ii  nl  TNT  1  Rot  A  phus);  b, c,d,  its  Ambrosia;  e.Ambro- 
H  ■  pt.  Lyyj  f 1 A  iia  of  Xyleborus  celsus.  b.  c,  </,  e  much 

family  of  herbs  (or-  enlarged, 
der  Asterales),  the 

ragweed  family,  having  heads  of  flowers  subtended  by  an 
involucre  of  separate  or  united  bracts.  The  plants  are  mo¬ 
noecious  or  dioecious,  the  pistillate  heads  of  flowers  being 
sometimes  larger  and  burlike.  There  are  8  genera,  mostly 
American.  —  am  bro  si-a'ceous  (-slms),  a. 
am-bro'si-al  (am-bro'zhi-al ;  -zT-al),  a.  [L.  ambrosius,  Gr. 
ap/3p6crios.]  1.  Consisting  of,  or  partaking  of  the  nature  of, 
ambrosia  ;  delighting  the  taste  or  smell ;  delicious.  “  Am¬ 
brosial  food."  “  A  mb rosial  fragrance.”  Milton. 

2  Divinely  excellent  or  beautiful.  “  Shakes  ambrosial 
curl  8.”  Pope. 

Am  bro'si-an  (-an),  a.  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  established 
by,  St.  Ambrose  ;  as,  the  Ambrosian  office  or  rite. 
Ambrosian  chant,  a  method  of  antiphonal  singing  or  chanting 
based  on  the  first  four  authentic  modes.  Its  introduction 
into  the  Western  Church  in  the  4th  century  is  ascribed  to 
St.  Ambrose.  See  plain  song.  — A.  codices.  =  Codices  Am- 
brosiani.  See  codex.—  A.  hymn,  the  Te  Deum  ;  —  frequently 
so  called  as  attributed  to  St.  Ambrose.  —  A.  liturgy.  See 
liturgy,  1,  IV.  (3). 

am'bro-sin  (Sm'bio-sTn),  n.  [LL.  ylmZ/rosmus  nummus.] 
A  silver  coin  bearing  the  figure  of  St.  Ambrose,  issued  in 
Milan  in  the  latter  half  of  the  13th  and  first  part  of  the  14th 
century  ;  also,  a  gold  coin  of  the  same  period, 
am'bro  type  (-tip),  n.  [Gr.  ap.ppor OS  immortal  -f-  -type.] 
Phoiog.  A  picture  taken  on  a  plate  of  prepared  glass,  in 
which  the  lights  are  represented  in  silver,  and  the  shades 
are  produced  by  a  dark  background  visible  through  the 
unsilvered  portions  of  the  glass. 

am'bry  (SCm'brT),  n. ;  pi.  -bries  (-briz).  [ME.  aumbry ,  al- 
mery,almary ,  OF.  almarie ,  armarie,  aumaire,  F.  armoire, 
L.  armarium  chest,  cupboard,  orig.  a  repository  for  arms,  fr. 
L.  anna  arms.  The  word  has  been  confused  with  almonry. 
See  armory.]  1.  A  repository  ;  specif.  :  a  In  churches,  a 
kind  of  closet,  niche,  cupboard,  or  locker  for  utensils,  vest¬ 
ments,  books,  etc.  b  A  pantry,  cupboard,  or  the  like. 

2.  Almonry.  Improperly  so  used. 

ambs'ace  (amz'as  ;  5mz'- ;  277),  n.  [OF.  ambesas  ;  ambes 
both  (fr.  L.  ambo )  -f-  as  ace.  See  ace.]  Double  aces,  the 
lowest  throw  of  all  at  dice  ;  hence,  the  least  or  last  chance  ; 


bad  luck  ;  anything  of  no  account  or  value, 
am  bu-la'cral  (Sm/bu-la'kral),  a.  Zobl.  Of  or  pertaining 


2.  Anat.  The  fibrocartilaginous 
ring  around  an  articular  cavitv. 
||  am-bo'nes  (ftm-bo'nez),  n.,  L. 

pi.  Of  AMBO. 

am'bos  (fim'bOs),  n.  [G.  am- 
boss  anvil.]  Anat.  The  incus, 
or  anvil  bone. 

am  bo-sex 'ous,  a.  [L.  ambo  -f 
sexus  sex.]  Hermaphrodite.  R. 
Am  boy-nese'  (&m/boi-nez'  ; 
-nes'),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to 
the  island  or  people  of  Aniboi- 
na.  —  n.  sing.  8f  pi.  A  native  of 
Amboina. 

II  am'bre-a'da  (am'bra-ii'dd  ; 
ttm'brt-a'dd),  n.  [Pg.]  A  kind 
of  artificial  amber. 

Am'bree,  Mary  (fim'brP).  The 
heroine  of  a  Dallad  in  Percy’s 
**  ReliqueB,”  represented  "as 
fighting  the  Spaniards  at  a  siege 
of  Ghent  to  avenge  the  death  of 
her  lover.  She  is  often  referred 
to  in  Elizabethan  literature  as  a 
typical  virago 

ambre-gris/  ambergris. 
am-brette'  (ftm-brPt'),  n.  [F.. 
dim.  of  ambre  amber.]  a  A  kind 
of  pear  having  a  musky  odor. 
Obs.  b  Amber  seed. 

Am-bri'ca  (  am-bre'kii ),  n.  See 
Harlungen. 

am-brol'o-gy  (ttm-br51't>-jY),  n. 
[amber  +  -logy.]  The  natural 
history  of  amber, 
am'brose  (&m'br5z),  n.  [F.  am- 


broise.]  Bot.  a  Ambrosia.  Rare. 
b  The  Jerusalem  oak.  c  The 
European  wood  sage  ( Teucrium 

scorodonia). 

Am'brose  (ttm'brOz),  n.  [L. 
Ambrosias,  of  Gr.  origin  (see  am¬ 
brosia)  :  cf.  F.  Ambroi.se ,  It. 
Ambrogio.]  Lit.,  immortal  ;  di¬ 
vine  ;  —  masc.  prop,  name  L. 
Ambrosius  (ftm-bro'zhY-i/s)  ;  F. 
Ambroise  (a\/hrwAz')  ;  It.  Am¬ 
brogio  (am-bro'jo)  ;  Sp.  Ambro¬ 
sia  (iirn-hro'st-6)  ;  Pg.  Ambrosia 
(aN-bro'zf-o)  ;  G.  &  D.  Ambro¬ 
sius  (am-brS'zf-dbs). 

Ambrose.  Father.  See  Glen- 
dinning,  Edward. 
am  bro'si-ac  (ttm-brd'zt-fik),  a. 
[L.  avnbrosiacus :  cf.  F.  ambro- 
siaque.]  Ambrosial.  Rare. 
am-bro>si-al-ly,  adv.  of  ambro¬ 
sial,  a.  See -ly. 
am-bro'sian  (-zhefn  ;  -zY-rtn),  a. 
Ambrosial 

am-bro'si-ate,  a.  Ambrosial. 
Am-bro'si-us.  Father  (-zY-?7s). 
See  Glendinning,  Edward. 
am'bu-bey,  v.  [L  ambuheia -] 
Chicory.  Obs.  [lacrum.I 

am  bu-la'cra,  n.,  pi.  of  amru-J 
Am'bu-la-cra'ta  ^  (fim'bft-ld- 
kra'td),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  fr.  ambu¬ 
lacrum.]  Zobl.  A  primary  di¬ 
vision  of  echinoderms  consist¬ 
ing  of  the  Holothuroidea,  Echi- 
noidea,  and  Asteroidea. 


ale,  senate,  care,  Sm,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofa  ;  eve,  Svent,  end,  recent,  maker ;  Ice,  Ill ;  Bid,  obey,  orb,  Bdd,  s6ft,  connect ;  use,  unite,  firn,  up,  circus,  menu ; 

II  Forelen  Word.  +  Obsolete  Variant  of.  +  combined  wltb.  —  equals. 
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to  ambulacra,  esp.  those  of  echinoderms,  as :  ambulacral 
groove,  t lie  furrow  on  the  lower  surface  of  the  arm  of  a 
starfish  occupied  by  the  ambulacrum  ;  a.  ossicle,  one  of  the 
ossicles  forming  the  sides  of  that  groove;  a.  plate,  oue  of 
the  plates  (perforated  for  the  suckers)  which  form  the 
ambulacra  of  sea  urchins;  a.  system,  the  water-vascular 
system  of  echinoderms;  etc.  —  am  bu-la'cri  form  (Sin'- 
bu-la'krT-f6rm ;  -lak'ri-form),  a. 

am  bu  la'crum  (Sm'bu-la'kr&m),  n.  ;  L.  pi.  -lack a  (-krd). 
[L.,  an  alley  or  covered  way.]  Zool.  a  One  of  the  radially 
disposed  areas  of  echinoderms,  along  which  run  the  princi¬ 
pal  nerves,  blood  vessels,  and  water  tubes.  These  areas 
usually  bear  rows  of  locomotive  suckers  or  tentacles,  which 
protrude  from  regular  pores.  In  starfishes  they  occupy  the 
grooves  along  the  under  side  of  the  rays,  b  Oue  of  the 
suckers  on  the  feet  of  mites. 

am'bu-lance  (Sm'bu-l&ns),  n.  [F.  ambulance ,  hopital  am- 
bulant,  fr.  L.  ambulare  to  walk.  See  amble.]  1.  A  tempo¬ 
rary  field  hospital,  organized  to  follow  an  army  in  its  move¬ 
ments  and  succor  the  wounded  as  soon  as  possible  ;  lienee, 
an  organization  for  rendering  first  aid  to  the  injured  or 
sick  in  civil  life. 

There  is  also  in  most  of  the  larger  cities  of  America  a  specially 
organized  police  ambulance.  Eucyc.  Brit. 

2.  An  ambulance  wagon  or  cart  equipped  for  transporting  the 
wounded,  injured,  or  sick,  as  from  the  field  or  to  a  hospital, 
arn'bu  lant  (-ldnt),  a.  [L.  ambulant:  ci.  F.  ambulant.'] 
Walking  ;  moving  about  or  from  place  to  place.  Rare. 

Owing  to  the  elasticity  and  lightness  of  the  material,  floors  in 
elevators,  boats,  and  other  anibulant  structures  can  be  safely 
tiled.  F.  E.  Kidder. 

am'bu-late  (-lat),  v.  i.  [L.  ambulare  to  walk.]  To  walk  ; 
to  move  about.  Rare.  —  am  bu-la'tion  (-la'slmn),  n. 
arn'bu  la-to-ry  (5m'bu-ld-to-rT),  a.  [L.  ambulatorius.] 

1.  Of  or  pert,  to  walking;  having  the  faculty  of  walking; 
formed  or  fitted  for  walking  ;  as,  an  ambulatory  animal. 

2.  Accustomed  to  move  from  place  to  place ;  not  station¬ 
ary  ;  movable  ;  as',  an  ambulatory  court. 

The  priesthood  .  .  .  before  was  very  ambulatory ,  and  dispersed 
into  all  families.  *  Jer.  Taylor. 

3.  Pertaining  to  a  walk.  Rare. 

The  princess  of  whom  his  majesty  had  an  ambulatory  view  in 
his  travels.  Sir  II.  Wotton. 

4.  Law .  Not  yet  fixed  legally,  or  settled  past  alteration  ; 
alterable  ;  as,  the  dispositions  of  a  will  are  ambulatory  un¬ 
til  the  death  of  the  testator. 

am'bu-la-to-ry,  n.  ;  pi.  -ries  (-rTz).  [Cf.  LL.  ambulalo- 
rium.]  Arch.  A  place  to  walk  in,  whether  in  the  open  air, 
as  the  gallery  of  a  cloister,  or  within  a  building, 
am  bus-cade'  (Sm'bws-kad'),  n.  [F.  embusrade ,  fr.  It.  im- 
boscata,  or  Sp.  emboscada.  See  ambush,  v.  /.]  1.  A  lying 

in  wait,  concealed,  for  the  purpose  of  attacking  an  enemy 
by  surprise  ;  a  snare  laid  for  an  enemy  ;  an  ambush. 

2  Mil.  A  body  of  troops  lying  in  ambush  ;  also,  the  place 
where  they  lie  concealed. 

Syn.  —  See  ambush. 

am  bus-cade',  v.  t. ;  am'bus-cad'ed  (-kad'Sd) ;  -cad'ing 
(-Tng).  1.  To  post  or  conceal  in  ambush  ;  to  ambush. 

2.  To  lie  in  wait  for,  or  to  attack  from  a  covert  or  lurking 
place  ;  to  waylay. 

am' bus-cade',  V.  i.  To  lie  in  ambush. 

^m'bush  (Xm'bdbsh),  v.  t.  ;  am'bushed  (-bdbsht) ;  am'bush- 
ING.  [ME.  enbussen ,  enbuschen ,  OF.  embuschier ,  embuis- 
sier.  F.  embucher ,  embusquer ,  fr.  LL.  imboscare  ;  in-f-LL. 
bosetts,  buscus ,  a  wood.  See  ambuscade,  bush.]  1.  To 
station  in  ambush  with  a  view  to  surprise  an  enemy.  “  Am¬ 
bushed  men.”  Dryden. 

2.  To  attack  by  ambush  ;  to  waylay, 
am'bush,  v.  i.  To  lie  in  ambush  ;  to  lurk. 

Nor  saw  the  snake  that  ambushed  for  his  prey.  Trumbull. 
am 'bush  (Sm'boosh),  n.  [F.  embUche ,  fr.  the  verb.  See  am¬ 
bush,  v.  t.]  1.  A  disposition  or  arrangement  of  troops  for 

attacking  an  enemy  unexpectedly  from  a  concealed  sta¬ 
tion.  Hence:  Unseen  peril ;  device  to  entrap  ;  snare. 
Heaven,  whose  high  walls  fear  no  assault  or  siege 
Or  ambush  from  tne  deep.  Milton. 

2-  A  concealed  station  where  troops  or  enemies  lie  in  wait 
to  attack  by  surprise. 

Bold  in  close  ambush ,  base  in  open  field.  Dryden. 

3.  The  troops  posted  in  a  concealed  place  for  attacking  by 
surprise;  liers  in  wait;  ambuscade.  Obs. 

The  ambush  arose  quickly  out  of  their  place.  Josh •  viii.  11*. 
Syn.  —  Ambush,  ambuscade.  Ambuscade  is  now  the  regular 
military  term  for  the  legitimate  disposition  of  troops  in 
concealment;  ambush  is  less  formal  and  is  often  applied 
to  such  lying  in  wait  as  is  unfair  or  cowardly.  See  artifice. 

The  knights  and  gentlemen  volunteered  for  an  ambuscade  to 
cut  off  the  convoy.  Fronde. 

There  were  designs  against  King  William  that  were  no  more 
honorable  than  the  ambushes  of  cutthroats.  Thackeray. 

ambush  bug.  Any  species  of  the  family  Phymatidae,  a 
group  of  predatory  hemipterous  insects  which  conceal 
themselves  in  flowers  to  prey  on  other  insects, 
am'bush  ment  (-meut ;  formerly  also  am-bush'ment),  n. 
[OF.  embuschement.]  An  ambush.  2  C/tron.  xiii.  13.  “To 
let  off  his  piece  within  sound  of  an  ambushment .”  Cooper. 
Am  bys'to  ma  (2m-bis'to-md),  n.  [NL. ;  amby-  (for 
ambly -)  - f-  -stoma.]  Zool.  A  genus  of  salamanders  of 
America  and  Asia.  A.  opacum ,  black  with  gray  confluent 
markings,  and  A.  punctatum ,  black  with  yellow  spots,  are 
species  of  eastern  North  America.  The  axolotls  are  lar¬ 
val  forms  of  species  of  this  genus.  See  axolotl.  (The 
commoner  name  A  mblystoma  is  antedated  by  Ambystoma.) 


a-meer',  a-rnlr'  (d-mer'),  n.  [See  emir.]  1.  Emir.  Obs. 

2.  A  Mohammedan  noble,  esp.  a  prince  of  Afghanistan  or 
of  Sind. 

Am  ei-U'rus  (Sm'i-u'rws),  n.  [NL.  ;  a-  not  -f-  Gr.  /ueiovpos 
curtailed.]  Zool.  A  genus  of  catfishes  containing  many 
common  American  species,  as  the  bullhead  and  yellow  cat. 
Am  e  lan'chi  er  (ifni'e-lfo/kl-Sr),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  F.  ame- 
lanchier.]  Hot.  A  small  genus  of  chiefly  American  orna¬ 
mental  malaceou8  shrubs  and  trees  having  simple  leaves, 
racemose  or  rarely  solitary  white  flowers,  and  small  berry¬ 
like  fruits,  the  cavities  of  the  ovary  being  twice  as  many 
as  the  styles.  The  species  are  called  shad  bush ,  June  berry, 
and  service  berry. 

am'el-coru'  (Sm'el-kfirn'),  n.  [G.  amelkorn :  cf.  MHG. 
amel ,  amer,  spelt,  and  L.  amylum  starch,  Gr.  d/avAo^.]  A 
variety  of  wheat  ( Triticum  sativum  dicoccum)  similar  to 
spelt,  cultivated  in  Europe  as  a  starch-producing  plant. 
A-me'li-a  (d-me'lT-d  ;  d-mel'yd),  n.  [Cf.  F.  Amelie,  It. 
Amelia ,  Amalia ,  G.  Amalia ,  Amalie  ;  of  uncertain  origin.] 

1.  Fern.  prop.  name.  F.  Amelie  (a'ina'ie')  ;  It.  Amelia 
(a-ma'lya),  Amalia  (a-ma'-) ;  Sp.  Ar  Pg.  Amelia  (a-ma'- 
le-a) ;  G.  &■  D.  Amalia  (a-ma'le-a).  Cf.  Emeline. 

2.  The  title  of  Fielding’s  last  novel,  and  the  name  of  its 
heroine,  who  is  distinguished  for  her  conjugal  affection. 

3.  In  Thackeray’s  “Vanity  Fair,”  Becky  Sharp’s  school¬ 
mate,  a  loving,  trusting  girl  of  no  great  parts  who  lives  an 
unpretentious  and  happy  life. 

a  mel'io  rate  (d-mel'yo-rat ;  277),  v.  t.  &  i. ;  a-mel'io- 
rat'ed  (-rat'Sd) ;  a-mel'io-rat'ing  (-rat'Tng).  [L.  ad  +  me- 
liorare  to  make  better  :  cf.  F.  ameliorer.  See  meliorate.] 
To  make  or  grow  better  ;  to  improve  ;  to  meliorate. 

In  every  human  being  there  is  a  wish  to  ameliorate  his  own 
condition.  Macaulay. 

Syn.  —  See  improve. 

ameliorating  plants.  Bo/.,  nitrogen-fixing  bacteria, 
a-mel'io  ra'tion  (-ra'shdn),  n.  [Cf.  F.  amelioration .]  1.  Act 
or  result  of  ameliorating,  or  state  of  being  ameliorated;  im¬ 
provement.  “  .4 melioration  of  human  affairs.”  J.  S.  Mill. 
2.  Canadian  Law.  A  betterment, 
a-mel'io  ra-tive  (-ra-tTv),  a.  Tending  to  ameliorate, 
a'rnen'  (a'mgn' ;  often  —  in  singing  always  —  a'mSn'), 
culv.  <£*  interj.  [L.  amen,  Gr.  ap-yv,  Heb.  amen  certainly, 
truly.]  So  is  it;  so  shall  it  be;  so  be  it;  verily;  assur¬ 
edly  ;  —  a  term  used  iu  solemn  ratification  of  expres¬ 
sions  of  faith,  or  of  wish  in  which  higher  powers  are 
expected  to  concur.  A  transliteration  from  the  original. 
amen  was  primarily  used  in  renderings  of  Bible  passages, 
and  thence,  in  similar  connections,  in  formal  creeds  and 
confessions,  in  prayers,  orisons,  and  the  like. 

Ana  let  all  the  people  say,  Amen.  Ps.  cvi.  48. 

Amen,  amen,  I  say  to  thee,  unless  a  man  be  horn  again,  he  can¬ 
not  see  the  kingdom  of  God.  John  iii.  3,  I).  Bib. 

to  say  amen  to,  to  approve  warmly  ;  to  concur  in  heartily 
or  emphatically  ;  to  ratify  ;  as,  I  say  amen  to  all. 
a  men',  n.  1.  The  word  amen,  its  utterance  or  use. 

2.  [cup.]  A  title  of  Christ ;  — from  the  use  in  Rev.  iii.  14. 

3.  The  mental  attitude,  act  of  devotion,  or  meaning  of 
those  who  utter  the  word  ;  the  assent  or  ratification  ex¬ 
pressed  by  the  word. 

4.  An  act  or  word  of  conclusion  or  termination. 

a  men',  V.  t.  To  say  “amen”  to;  to  sanction  ;  to  ratify, 
a-me'na-ble  (d-me'nd-b’l),  a.  [F.  amener  to  lead  ;  a  (L. 
ad)  -j-  mener  to  lead,  fr.  L.  minare ,  rninari ,  to  threaten, 
to  drive  animals  (properly  by  threatening  cries),  in  LL.  to 
lead;  L.  minae  threats.  Cf.  menace.]  1.  Old  Law.  Easy 
to  be  led  ;  governable,  as  a  woman  by  her  husband.  Obs. 

2.  Liable  to  be  brought  to  account  or  punishment ;  an¬ 
swerable  ;  responsible  ;  accountable  ;  as,  amenable  to  law. 

Nor  is  man  too  diminutive  ...  to  be  amenable  to  the  divine 
government.  1.  Taylor. 

3.  Liable  to  punishment,  a  charge,  a  claim,  etc. 

4.  Willing  to  yield  or  submit ;  responsive  ;  tractable. 
Sterling  .  .  .  always  was  amenable  enough  to  counsel.  Carlyle. 

Syn.  — See  responsible. 

—  a-me'na  bly,  adv.  —  a me  na bil'i-ty  (-bTl'T-tT),  n.— 

a  me'na  ble  ness.  n. 

a  mend'  (a-mend'),  v.  t.  ;  a-mend'ed  ;  a-mend'ing.  [F. 
amender,  L.  emendare ;  e  (ex)  -j-  mendurn ,  menda,  fault, 
akin  to  Skr.  minda  personal  defect.  Cf.  emend,  mend.] 

1.  reform,  convert,  or  make  better  in  condition  or  char¬ 
acter  (a  person  or  community) ;  also,  to  reform  (one’s  self) ; 
to  bring  about  a  change  for  the  better  in  (one’s  life).  Obs. 

2.  To  free  (a  thing  or  conduct)  from  fault  or  error  ;  to  cor¬ 
rect  ;  rectify  ;  emendate ;  as,  to  amend  a  text,  or  a  legal 
document ;  hence,  to  mend  ;  repair ;  restore. 

Mar  not  the  thing  that  cannot  he  amended.  Shak. 
An  instant  emergency,  granting  no  possibility  for  revision,  or 
opening  for  amended  thought.  De  Quincey. 

3-  To  make  amends  or  reparation  for,  as  an  offense.  Obs. 

4.  To  heal  or  cure.  Obs. 

5-  To  change  or  modify  in  any  way  for  the  better  ;  to  im¬ 
prove  ;  to  better. 

We  shall  cheer  her  sorrows,  and  amend  her  blood,  by  wedding 
her  to  a  Norman.  .  Scott. 

6.  Specif.,  in  parliamentary  procedure,  to  alter  (as  a  bill  or 
resolution)  formally  by  some  addition,  taking  away,  or  mod¬ 
ification  ;  as,  to  amend  an  appropriation  bill.  The  changes 
that  may  be  made  in  amending  a  bill  or  resolution  are  prac¬ 
tically  limited  only  to  those  that  do  not  brqig  in  a  subject 
different  from  the  original. 

A  proposition  may  be  amended  by  an  alteration  which  entirely 


am'bu-lan'za  (ftm'bfl-lftn'zd)i 
n.  [Cf.  It.  ambulanza. ]  An 
ambulance. 

am'bu-la^tive  (Sm'bfl  Ifi-tYv),  a. 
Walking.  Bare. 
am'bu-la  tor,  n.  [L.]  1.  One 

who  walks  about  ;  a  walker. 

2.  Zool.  Any  of  numerous  la- 
miid  beetles. 

3.  =  perambulator,  2. 
am'bu-la- to'ri-al,  a.  Ambula¬ 
tory  ;  fitted  for  walking, 
am'bu-ler.  +  ambler. 
am'bu-ling  (&m'bi*l-lTng)-  P •  a. 
[L.  ambulare  to  walk.]  Walk¬ 
ing.  Obs.  ambuling  commun¬ 
ion.  Eccl.,  the  Eucharist  when 
celebrated  by  communicants 
w'hile  moving  about, 
am'bu-lo-man'cy  (-lu-man'sf)* 
n.  [L.  ambulare  to  walk  + 
-manc//.J  Divination  by  means 
of  walking.  Rare. 
amb-ur'bi  al  (&m-bAr'bY-<?l),  a. 
[L.  ambnrbialis.]  Lit.,  pertain¬ 
ing  to  the  circuit  of  a  city  ; 
passing  around  a  city  ;  hence, 


Rnin.  .Into/.,  pertaining  to  or 
designating  an  annual  expiatory 
procession,  the  amb-ur'bi-um 
(-urn),  passing  round  the  city  of 
Rome,  its  date  being  (probably) 
F ebru  ary  2.  [  a  n  b u r y . 

am'bur-y  (fim'b?r-Y).  Vnr.  of| 
am/bus-cad'er  ( Jlm/b/7s-kad'5r), 
n.  One  who  ambuscades, 
am'bus-ca'do  (-ka'do),  n.  Am¬ 
buscade.  Obs.  Shak.  —  am  - 
bu8-ca'doed  (-dod),  a.  Obs. 
am'bush-er.  n.  One  who  am¬ 
bushes. 

am'busht.  Ambushed.  Ref.  Sp, 
am-bus'tion  (fim-hfis'ch/Vn).  n. 
[L .  ambustio.)  A  burn  or  scald. 
R.  —  am-bus'tial  (-chtfl),  a.  R. 
ame.  +  aam,  aim,  am. 

||  ame.  Short  for  a  me  de  su- 
PERIORE  M EO.  See  DE  ME. 
ameabill.  +  amiable. 
amearse.  f  amerce. 
a-me'ba.  a^me'bic.  etc.  Vars.  of 
AMfRBA,  AM(KBIC,  etc. 
am'e-be'an,  am'e-be'um.  Vars. 
of  AM(EB.€AN,  AM«EB/EUM. 


||4  m^'chant'  chien',  court 
lien'  (A  ma/shiiN'  shy&N',  koor 
lynx').  [F.  J  To  a  vicious  dog, 
a  short  chain. 

IJ  ame  dam'n^e'  (dm  dii'na'). 
[F.l  Lit.,  a  damned,  or  lost, 
soul  ;  hence,  a  willing  and  de¬ 
voted  tool  or  slave  of  another. 
A-med'a-tha  (d-m  e  d'd-t  h  a). 
Bib . 

II  ame  de  boue'  (am  d?  boo'). 
[F.]  A  soul  of  mud  or  dirt. 

||  a  me  de  su-pe  ri-o're  me'o^  or. 
short,  a  me  (a  me  de  sfi-pe'rY- 
5're  me'o).  [L.]  Scots  Law. 
See  de  me. 

a-meed',  v.  /.  [a-  +  meed.]  To 
reward.  Rare. 

a-meek',  r.  t.  [a-  +  To 

render  meek.  Obs. 
a-meen',  a- min'  (d-men'),  n. 
I  Hind,  a  min ,  fr.  Ar.  amin  a 
trustworthy  person.]  A  confi¬ 
dential  agent  :  esp.,  a  minor  na¬ 
tive  official  of  the  judicial  and 
revenue  departments.  India. 
a-meer 'ship. //.  See -snip. 


A-mei'vi-dae  (d-mT'vY-de),  n.  )>l. 
[NL.]  Zool.  A  family  of  liz¬ 
ards.  equiv.  in  part  to  Teiidae. 
am 'el,  n.  [ME  amelh  OF.  es- 
mait,  F.  dmail,  of  G.  origin  ;  cf. 
OIIG.  smelzi,  G.  schmelz.  See 
smelt,  v.  f.]  Enamel.  Obs. 
am'el.  +  amyl. 
am'el,  amele,  >\  t.  I  ME.  nmel- 
len ,  <>F.  esmaillier,  F.  dmailler.] 
To  enamel.  Obs. 
am  e-lec'tic  (ftm'S-lSk'tYk),  a. 
[Gr.  indifferent  4-  f*ri- 

ko?  habitual  ]  Careless.  Rare. 
a'me-let,  n.  An  omelet.  Obs. 
a-mel'i-a  (d-mT'T-d),  [NL. 
See  am kli's.]  Terat.  Absence 
of  the  limbs. 

a-mel  i-fi-ca'tion  (d-m  Pl'Y-f  Y- 
ka'shwn).  n.  [amel  4-  -fication.) 
Physiol.  The  process  of  forma¬ 
tion  of  the  enamel  of  the  teeth, 
a-mel 'iorra-ble  ( d-m  e  1  'y  A-r  d- 
b’l),  a.  That  mav  be  amelio¬ 
rated.  [ameliorates.  I 

a-mel'io-ra,'tor,  n.  One  that! 
a^mell'.  a-me'le'  (d-mPl'),  adv. 


defeats  the  purpose  of  the  mover,  or  it  may  he  turned  into  a  mo¬ 
tion  of  a  different  kind.  122  Fed.  Rep.  722,  724. 

7-  To  excel ;  surpass  ;  better.  Obs. 

Syn.  —  See  mend. 

a  mend'  (a-m8nd'),  v.  i.  1.  To  reform  one’s  self ;  to  be¬ 
come  better  by  rectifying  manners  or  morals. 

2.  To  become  better  ;  to  improve.  Obs.  or  R.  “  My  for¬ 
tune  .  .  .  amends .”  Sir  P.  Sidney. 

3.  To  recover  from  illness.  Obs. 

4.  To  make  honorable  reparation.  Obs. 
a-mend'a-to  ry  (a-m6n'dd-t6-rl),  a.  Supplying  amend¬ 
ment  ;  corrective  ;  euiendatory. 

II  a  mende'  (a'maNd' ;  E.  d-mSnd',  formerly  the  usual 
pron.),  n.  [F.  Cf.  amends.]  A  fine,  penalty,  or  repara¬ 
tion  ;  specif.,  the  amende  honorable  or  amende  profitable, 
amende  honorable  (o'no'rA'bl’),  a  form  of  reparation  for  a 
crime  or  injury  consisting  in  such  a  formal  and  humiliat¬ 
ing  acknowledgment  of  offense  and  apology  as  will  re- 
store  the  injured  or  offended  honor  of  the  one  wronged. 
This  punishment  was  used  in  the  early  church,  and  for  various 
legal  offenders  under  the  French,  Roman  Dutch,  and  other  legal 
systems.  In  the  more  infamous  form  of  the  punishment  the  of¬ 
fender  was  compelled  to  make  his  apology  in  the  church  or 
court,  with  hare  feet  and  head,  dressed  in  a’white  chemise,  and 
with  a  torch  in  his  hand.  It  was  abolished  in  France  in  1701,  re¬ 
stored  in  182.r>,  abolished  again  in  1830;  but  survived  under  the 
name  reparation  until  abolished  in  1804.  In  South  Africa  it  has 
been  replaced  by  pecuniary  damuges.  The  amende  profitable 
(pro'fe'ta'bl’)  of  the  Roman  Dutch  law  was  amends  made  by 
the  payment  of  a  sum  named  under  oath  by  the  plaintiff  as  less 
than  satisfaction  for  his  delaination.  It  was  usually  awarded  to 
the  poor  by  the  court.  Damages  are  now  recoverable  instead, 
a-mend'ment  (d-mSnd'm£nt),  n.  [F.  amendemenl ,  LL. 
amen  dam  entum.]  1.  An  alteration  or  change  for  the 

better ;  correction  of  a  fault  or  of  faults ;  reformation  of 
life  by  quitting  vices. 

2.  In  public  bodies  :  Any  alteration  made  or  proposed  to  be 
made  in  a  bill  or  motion  by  adding,  changing,  substituting, 
or  omitting.  See  amend,  v.  t.,  6. 

3.  Law.  Correction  of  an  error  in  a  writ  or  process. 

4.  Restoration  ;  reparation.  Obs. 

5.  Agric.  A  substance  which  improves  the  soil  by  modify¬ 
ing  its  physical  properties  rather  than  by  adding  any  appre¬ 
ciable  quantities  of  plant  food. 

Syn.  —  Improvement,  reformation, 
a  mends'  (d-m6ndz'),  n.  sing.  pi.  [F.  amendes,  pi.  of 
amende.  See  amend;  cf.  amende.]  1.  Compensation  for 
a  loss  or  injury  ;  recompense  ;  reparation  ;  —  sometimes 
with  the  idea  of  retribution  ;  as,  to  make  amends  through 
suffering.  [ Now  construed  as  a  singular.]  “  An  honorable 
amends .”  Addison. 


Yet  thus  far  fortune  maketh  us  amends.  Shak. 

And  he  shall  make  amends  for  the  harm  that  he  hath  done  in 
the  holy  thing.  Lev.  v.  1(> 

2.  Recompense  for  an  injury,  as  money  exacted  by  law. 

Obs. 

3.  Means  of  securing  recompense  or  satisfaction.  Obs. 

4.  Improvement,  esp.  in  health  ;  amendment.  Obs. 

Syn.  — See  reparation. 

a-men'i-ty  (d-mSn'T-tT),  n.  ;  pi.  -ties  (-tTz).  [F.  amSnite, 

L.  amoenitas,  fr.  amoenus  pleasant.]  Quality  or  state  of 
being  pleasant  or  agreeable,  as  in  respect  to  situation,  cli¬ 
mate,  manners,  or  disposition;  pleasantness;  civility; 
suavity  ;  gentleness ;  also,  esp.  in  pi.,  an  act,  pursuit,  civil¬ 
ity,  or  the  like,  expressive  of,  or  conducive  to,  pleasantness 
or  smoothness  of  social  intercourse;  as,  the  amen  dies*  of 
life.  “  A  sweetness  and  an  amenity  of  temper.”  Buckle. 
This  climate  has  not  seduced  by  its  amenities.  \V.  Ilowitt. 
The  land  itself  would  remain  ;  and  also  .  .  .  its  amenities  and 
advantages  for  building  would  be  unimpaired.  J.  S.  Nicholson. 
a-men  or-rhe'a.  or  -rhee'a  (d-mSn'#-re'd),  n.  [NL. ;  a-  not 
-f-  Gr.  gyv  month  -f-  peiv  to  flow.]  Med .  Absence  or  suppres¬ 
sion  of  the  menstrual  discharge  from  any  cause  other  than 
pregnancy  or  the  menopause.  —  a  men  or-rhe'al,  rhoe'al 
(  al),  a.  —  a-men'or-rhe'ic,  -rhce'ic  (-Tk),  a. 

II  a  men'sa  et  tho'ro  (a  mgn'sd  6t  tho'ro).  Also,  formerly, 
a  men'sa  et  to'ro.  [L.J  Lit.,  from  table  and  bed  ;  from  bed 
and  board  ;  —  used  to  designate  a  kind  of  divorce  (also  called 
legal  separation)  which  leaves  the  parties  husband  and 
wife,  but  discharges  them  from  the  duty  of  living  together. 
It  is  abolished  in  some  of  the  United  States,  and  in  Great 
Britain  is  superseded  by  the  judicial  separation  (which  see), 
am'ent  (Sm'gnt ;  a'mSnt),  n.  [L.  amentum  thong,  strap.] 
Bot.  An  inflorescence  consisting 
of  a  close,  braeted  spike,  usually 
deciduous  when  mature,  bearing 
many  unisexual  apetalous  flow¬ 
ers,  as  in  the  willow  and  poplar, 
and  the  staminate  clusters  of  the 
chestnut,  oak,  etc.  Also  com¬ 
monly  called  catkhi.  See  alder,  . 

I 'lust. 

am  en-ta'ceous  ( Sm'Sn-ta'shiis), 
a.  [LL.  amentaceus.]  Bot. 
a  Like,  or  consisting  of,  an  ament  Aments,  or  Catkins,  a  Stam 
or  aments  ;  as,  amentaceous  in-  inate  Aments  ;  b  Pistillate 
florescence,  b  Amentiferous.  Ament. 

A-men'ti  (d-mgn'te),  n.  [Egypt,  amentet,  amenleti ,  fr. 
ament  the  west.]  Egypt.  Myth.  The  region  of  the  dead,  a 
subterranean  realm  whither  the  sun  descends  ,  also,  a  god¬ 
dess  of  this  region.  The  soul  entering  Amenti  was  conducted  by 
Anubis  (which  see)  into  the  hall  of  Osiris,  judged  by  the  forty-two 
judges,  and  either  passed  thence  to  Aalu,  the  Egyptian  Elysium, 


<V  prep.  [Icel.  d  mill i,  a  milium.) 

Amid  ;  between  ;  among.  Obs. 
or  Dial. 

a-mel  1 '-door',  w.  A  door  between 
two  others.  Dial.  Eng. 
a-mel 'lus,  n.  [ L. ]  A  flower, 
prob.  Aster  amellus.  Addison. 
a-mel'o-blast  ( d-inSl'fi-blflst),  n. 

|  See  IMEL  f  -BLAST.l  =  ADAMAN- 
to blast,  —  a-mel  o-blas'tic,  a. 
am'e-lus  (fim'e-Us),  n. ;  j>l.  -li 
(-1T).  [NL.  ;  a-  not  +  Gr.  jxe'Ao? 
limb.  1  Terat.  A  limbless  fetus, 
amen.  amene. 

Amen.  n.  See  Amon. 
a-me'na-bl.  Amenable.  Ref.  Sp. 
am  e-nage'.  r.  t.  |OF.  amesna- 
gicr.\  To  manage  Obs. 
amenance,  amenaunce.  //.  I  OF. 
See  amenable.]  Behavior; 
bearing.  Ohs. 

amen  corner.  A  corner  on 
either  side  of  the  pulpit  in  a 
church,  where  the  seats  were 
often  occupied  by  especially 
fervent  worshipers  who  were 
wont  to  cry  out  *•  Amen  !  ”  by 


way  of  approval.  Local,  V.  S. 
a-mend',  n.  =  amends.  Rare. 
a-mend'a-ble.  a.  See  -able. — 
a-mend  'a-ble-ness.  n. 
a-mend'er.  n.  One  who  amends, 
a-mend'ful.  a.  Much  improv¬ 
ing.  Obs, 

amendie.  4*  amend. 
a-mends'ful,  a.  Making  amends. 
Obs.  Sc  R. 

a-mene'  (a-men'),  a.  [L.  nmoe- 
nw*.]  Agreeable  ;  pleasing, 
amener.  +  almoner. 
a-me'ni-a  (d-me'nY-a),  w. 
[NL.  ;  a-  not  4-  Gr.  prjv 
month.]  Med.  Amenorrhea, 
a-me  no-ma'ni-a.  Yar  of  amo?- 
nomania. 

a-men 'tal,  a.  [a-  not  4-  mental .1 
Without  intelligence ;  apart 
from  mind.  Rare. 

Am  en-ta'les  (fim'Pn-ta'lez).  n. 
pi.  [NL.  See  ament.]  Bot.  In 
Linalev’s  classification,  an  alli¬ 
ance  comprising  various  amen¬ 
tiferous  trccs.as  willows, birches, 
etc.  —  a-men 'tal,  a. 


fob^  fovot  •  Ml  :  ch  “  ir  V  . ,  .  t-  thin ;  nature,  verdure  (250)';  K  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144) ;  boN  ;  yet ;  zli  =  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Guide. 
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or  was  consigned  to  torment.  The  four  genii  of  Amenti  were  de¬ 
mons  or  tutelaries  usually  represented  upon  the  four  canopic  jars 
(which  see).  The  four  were  the  man-headed  Amset,  asso¬ 
ciated  with  the  south,  the  dog-headed  Haiti,  with  the  north,  the 
ape-headed  Tuamatef,  with  the  east,  and  the  hawk-headed  Qebh- 
snauf,  or  Kebhsnauf,  with  the  west. 

a  men'ti  a  (d-mSn'shT-a),  n.  [L.]  1.  Med.  Imbecility  ; 
total  want  of  understanding. 

2  A  mystic  trance  or  state  of  rapture, 
am  en-tif'er-ous  (Sm/Sn-tTf'er-us),  a.  [L.  amentum  -j- 
-ferous.]  Bot.  Bearing  aments. 

a-merce'  (a-mtirs'),  v.  t. ;  a-merced'  (d-mQrst') ;  a-merc'- 
ing  (-mflr'sTng).  [ME.  a  mercy,  AF.  amercier ,  fr.  a  merci 
at  the  mercy  of,  liable  to  a  punishment.  See  mercy.]  1.  To 
punish  by  a  pecuniary  penalty  the  amount  of  which  is  not 
fixed  by  law  but  is  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  court  ;  as, 
the  court  amerced  the  criminal  in  the  sum  of  one  hundred 
dollars.  The  penalty  or  fine  may  be  expressed  without  a 
preposition,  or  it  may  be  introduced  by  in,  with,  or  of. 

2.  To  punish,  in  general  ;  to  mulct. 

Millions  of  spirits  for  his  fault  amerced 

Of  Heaven.  Milton. 

Shall  by  him  be  amerced  with  penance  due.  Spenser. 

a  merce'ment  (-ment),  n.  [AF.  a mer dement.']  The  in¬ 
fliction  of  a  penalty  at  the  discretion  of  the  court ;  also,  a 
mulct  or  penalty  thus  imposed.  It  differs  from  njine ,  in 
that  the  latter  is,  or  was  orig.,  a  fixed  and  certain  sum  pre¬ 
scribed  by  statute  for  an  offense,  but  an  amercement  is  dis¬ 
cretional.  Hence,  act  or  practice  of  affeering.  Cf.  affeer. 
A-mer'i  ca  (d-m5r'T-kd),  n.  A  schooner  yacht,  built  (1851 ) 
by  George  Steers  of  New  York  for  Commodore  J.  C.  Stevens 
of  the  New  York  Yacht  Club.  In  1X51  it  won  the  America’s  cup, 
valued  at  £500,  in  a  race  open  to  all  nation*  nve  a  cour»e  around 
the  Isle  of  Wight.  In  1857  the  cup  was  given  to  the  New  York 
Yacht  Club,  and  made  a  prize  perpetually  open  to  challengers 
of  all  nations. 

A  mer '1  can  (d-mSr'T-k&n),  a.  [After  Americus  Vespucius.] 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  America;  as,  the  American  con¬ 
tinent;  American  Indians. 

2.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  United  States.  “  A  young  offi¬ 
cer  of  the  American  navy.”  Lye.ll. 

3.  Eihnol.  Designating  that  division  of  mankind  which 
comprises  the  Iudians  of  North  and  South  America.  A  dis¬ 
tinct  American  race  was  first  expressly  recognized  by  Lin¬ 
naeus;  many  ethnologists  regard  this  race  as  merely  an 
offshoot  of  the  Mongolian. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  there  exists  but  a  single  character 
common  to  these  American  races,  that  is,  the  color  of  the  skin, 
the  ground  of  which  is  yellow.  This  appears  to  conflict  with  the 
current  opinion  that  tne  Americans  are  a  red  race,  and  yet  it  is 
the  statement  of  a  fact.  None  of  the  tribes  of  the  New  World 
have  a  red-colored  skin,  unless  they  are  painted,  which  often  is 
the  case.  .  J  Dtniker. 

Many  animals  and  plants  have  the  adjective  Ameri¬ 
can  prefixed  merely  to  distinguish  them  from  allied  forms 
of  other  countries,  esp.  Europe ;  as  in  American  avooet, 
American  badger,  American  bittern,  American  linden, 
American  elder,  etc.  These  are  generally  treated  under 
the  nouns,  as  avocet ,  badger ,  etc. 

American  aloe,  the  century  plant.  —  A.  basement.  See  base¬ 
ment  house. —  A.  Bastille,  U.  S.  Hist.,  Fort  Lafayette;  — 
so  called  because  it  was  used  during  the  Civil  War  for  polit¬ 
ical  prisoners.  —  A.  blight,  the  woolly  aphis  ( Schizo - 
neura  lanigera ,  or  allied  species)  infesting  the  apple  tree; 

—  so  called  in  certain  countries,  esp.  Australia,  in  the  belief 
that  it  was  introduced  from  America.  —  A.  Board,  a  short¬ 
ened  form  of  “  The  American  Board  of  Commissioners  for 
Foreign  Missions,”  the  foreign  missionary  society  of  the 
American  Congregational  churches.  —  A.  bond.  Masonry. 
See  bond,  t? .,  10. —  A.  centaury,  a  pink-flowered  gentiana- 
ceous  plant  of  the  eastern  United  States  (Sabbatia  angu- 
laris ),  resembling  the  true  centaury.  — A.  chinaroot,  a  kind 
of  greenbrier  ( Smilax  pseudo-china)  having  large  tuber¬ 
ous  roots.  — A.  coffee  bean,  the  Kentucky  coffee  tree.  — A. 
cloth,  a  stout  enameled  oilcloth  for  traveling  and  toilet 
articles,  coverings  of  chairs,  etc.  —  A.  columbo,  the  plant 
Frasera  carol  inensis,  also  called  American  gentian.  Its 
root  has  been  used  in  medicine  as  a  bitter  tonic  in  place 
of  calumba.  —  A.  cowslip,  any  primulaceous  plant  of  the 
genus  Dodecathe.on ,  esp.  D.  meadia ,  the  shooting  star. 
See  Dodecatheon.  —  A.  deal,  the  American  white  pine  ;  — 
so  called  in  European  lumber  markets.  —  A.  doctrine.  Cor¬ 
poration  Laic ,  the  doctrine  that  “  the  capital  of  a  corpora¬ 
tion  is  a  trust  fund  for  the  payment  of  its  debts.”  48  Minn. 
174,  142.  —  A.  dogwood,  the  flowering  dogwood.  See  dog¬ 
wood.  —  A.  eagle,  the  bald  eagle,  which  is  represented  on  the 
coat  of  arms  of  the  United  States.  —  A.  elk.  See  elk.— 
A.  elm.  (jlinas  americana.  See  elm.  — A.  experience  table. 
See  mortality  table. —  A.  Fabius,  GeorgeWashingtou  ; ;  — 
so  entitled  by  American  newspapers  during  the  Revolu¬ 
tion.  —  A.  false  hemp,  the  bastard  hemp  ( Datisca  gtomerata). 

—  A.  feverfew,  a  native  asteraceous  plant  (Parthenium  in- 
tegri folium ),  having  heads  of  whitish  flowers  remotely  re¬ 
sembling  those  of  the  feverfew.  —  A.  fir,  in  the  timber  trade, 
the  wood  of  any  American  tree  of  the  genus  Picea  or 
the  genus  Abies.  —  A.  football.  See  football.  —  A.  forge,  a 
forge  for  the  direct  production  of  wrought  iron,  differing 
from  the  old  Catalan  forge  mainly  in  using  finely  crushed 
ore  and  working  continuously.  —  A.  fustic,  the  yellow- 
wood.— A.  gamboge,  the  gum  resin  yielded  by  the  gutta- 
gum  tree  ( Vismia  guianensis).  It  is  a  powerful  cathartic. 
—  A.  gauge.  See  wire  gauge.  —  A.  gentian.  =  A  mer  lean  co¬ 
lumbo  (above).  —  A.  gooseberry,  any  of  several  West  Indian 
melastomaceous  shrubs  of  the  genus  Heterotrichum ,  as  //. 
anguslifolium.h&ving  pleasant-flavored  fruit. —  A.  helle¬ 
bore,  a  tall  melanthaeeous  plant  (  Veratrum  viride )  of  east¬ 
ern  North  America,  with  ample  plaited  leaves  and  a  large 
nanicle  of  greenish  flowers.  Also  called  Indian  poke ,  green 
hellebore ,  etc. — A.  hemp,  the  Indian  mallow.  — A.  horse- 
chestnut,  the  fetid  buckeye  ( cEsculus  glabra).  — A.  ice  plant, 
tne  Indian  pipe.  —  A.  ipecac,  the  plant  Indian  physic  a, 
either  of  the  species.  —  A.  ivy.  =  Virginia  creeper.  —  A.  Jas¬ 
mine,  a  convolvulaceous  plant  (Quamoclit  cocmnea),  related 
to  the  cypress  vine,  having  heart-shaped  leaves  and  tubular 


a-men'ti-form,  a.  See  -form  ; 

AMENT 

a-men'tu-lum  (d-men'tfl-lfim), 
n. :  usually  in  pi.,  -tula  (-Id). 
[NL.,  dim.  of  L.  amentum.  See 
am  f.nt.  ]  Bot.  One  of  the  anthe- 
ridia-bearing  branches  in  mosses 
of  the  genus  Sphagnum. 
a-men'tum  (d-mCn'tdm),  n. ;  pi. 
-TA(-td).  [L.]  1.  Bot.  =  AMENT. 

2.  A  thong  or  cord  attached  to 
a  javelin  for  aid  in  casting  it. 
a-men'ty,  n.  Amentia.  Ohs. 
a-men'use.  v.  t.  (f  i.  [OF.  ame- 
nuisier. }  To  lessen  Ohs. 
am'e-os.  Var.  of  ammeos. 

II  a'raer'  (A'mS.r'"),  n.  lF.]  Bit¬ 
ters;  as,  a7mer'  des  al  de¬ 
mands'  (da-znFmiix')*  bitters 
with  Holland  gin. 
amer  +  a  mar,  f.mbf.r. 


Amer.  .465r.America:American. 
ameral,  ameraunt.  +  admiral. 
ameralte.  admiralty. 
a-merce 'a-ble,  a.  See -able. 
a-mere'er  (d-mflr'sSr),  n.  One 
who  amerces. 

a-mer'ci-a-ble  (d-mQr'sY-d-b’l), 
a.  Var.  of  amerce  able. 
a-mer'ei-a-ment  (-nv-nt),  n. 
[LL.  amer ci amentum.]  Amerce¬ 
ment.  Rare. 
amerel.  ^  admiral. 

A-me'ri-ca-nis'ta  (a-ma'rP-ka- 
nes'tii),  n.  [Sp.]  A  native  par¬ 
tisan  or  favorer  of  the  Ameri¬ 
cans.  Phil  1. 
amerous.  +  amorous. 

A  mer  i-co-ma'ni-a.  n.  Exces¬ 
sive  fondness  for  American 
ideas,  institutions,  etc. 
amerre.  amar. 


red  flowers.  —  American  joy,  the  Virginia  creeper.  —  A.  Jute, 
the  Indian  mallow.  — A.  kino-root,  the  spotted  crane’s- 
bill.— A.  laurel,  the  mountain  laurel  (Kahnia  latifolia).— 
A.  leads,  Whist,  a  system  of  leads  by  which  the  player  open¬ 
ing  a  suit  plays  to  indicate  the  number  of  cards  he  holds 
in  that  suit.  —  A.  leather,  enameled  or  varnished  cloth,  in 
imitation  of  leather. —  A.  licorice.  =  wild  licorice.  —  A. 
lion,  the  puma  or  cougar.  —  A.  mezereon,  the  leatherwood.  — 
A.  mint,  the  peppermint.  —  A.  mistletoe.  See  mistletoe. — 
A.  Montaigne,  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson;  —  often  so  called. 
—  A.  mountain  ash.  See  mountain  ash.  —  A.  nightshade,  the 
poke  weed.  —  A.  nutmeg,  the  calabash  nutmeg.  —  A.  oak,  the 
white  oak.  — A.  organ,  Music,  a  reed  organ  (which  see)  in 
which  the  air  is  drawn  iu  through  the  reeds  by  a  suction 
bellows.  —  A.  orpine,  the  crassulaceous  plant  Sedum  tele- 
phioides.  —  A.  Party.  U.  S.  Politics,  a  The  party  of  the 
Know-Nothings,  b  A  party  connected  with  the  National 
Christian  Association  from  about  187.2  to  about  1888.  c  A 
party,  organized  at  Philadelphia  in  1887t  favoring  the  re¬ 
striction  of  immigration  and  naturalization  of  aliens,  and 
the  denial  of  rights  of  citizenship  to  anarchists,  d  See 
Native  American  Party ,  under  native. —  A.  plan,  in  hotels, 
a  plan  upon  which  guests  pay  for  both  rooms  and  board  by 
the  day,  week,  or  other  convenient  period  ;  —  contrasted 
with  European  plan.  —  A.  powder,  an  explosive  consisting 
of  a  white  powdery  mixture  of  potassium  chlorate,  potas¬ 
sium  ferrocyanide,  and  cane  sugar.  —  A.  Protective  Associa¬ 
tion,  a  secret  organization  in  the  United  States,  formed 
in  Iowa  in  1887,  ostensibly  for  the  protection  of  Ameri¬ 
can  institutions  by  keeping  Roman  Catholics  out  of  public 
office.  Abbr.  A.  P.  A.  —  A.  red  centaury.  =  American  cen¬ 
taury  (above).  — A.  Revised  Version,  a  version  of  the  Bible 
giving  the  readings  recommended  by  members  of  the  advi¬ 
sory  American  committee  of  the  Revised  Version  (which 
see),  published  in  New  York  in  1901.  —  A.  Revolution.  See 
revolution.  — A.  rosewood,  the  Jamaica  rosewood. —  A. 
saffron,  the  safflower. — A.  saibling.  =  Sunapee  trout.— 
A.  saltwort,  a  shrubby  maritime  plant  (Balls  mar i lima)  of 
the  southern  United  States.  See  Batis.  — A.  sanicle,  an 
American  saxifragaceous  plant  ( Heuchera  villosu)  related  to 
the  alumroot.— A.  sarsaparilla.  =  wild  sarsaparilla.— A. 
school.  Economics,  a  term  sometimes  used  for:  a  The  ad¬ 
herents  of  the  so-called  American  system,  b  The  Ameri¬ 
can  economists  who,  following  Henry  C.  Carey,  rejected 
the  Ricardian  doctrine  of  rent  and  the  Malthusian  doc¬ 
trine,  advocated  a  protective  tariff,  referred  value  to  the 
cost  of  production,  etc.  —  A.  silver  fir.  the  balsam  fir.  —  A. 
Socrates,  Benjamin  Franklin  ;  —  so  referred  to  by  Sir  James 
Mackintosh.  —  A.  spikenard,  an  araliaceous  herb  ( Aralia 
racemosa)  of  the  eastern  United  States,  the  aromatic  roots 
of  which  are  used  medicinally.  — A.  sumac,  the  staghorn 
sumac.  — A.  system,  the  system  of  endeavoring  to  foster 
industries  by  a  high,  or  protective,  tariff,  and  of  encourag¬ 
ing  internal  improvements  under  national  authority,  as 
has  been  done  in  the  United  States.  —  A.  thrift,  the  sea  lav¬ 
ender.  —  A.  tiger,  the  jaguar.  —  A.  type  (of  locomotive).  See 
locomotive,  n.  —  The  A.  Union,  the  United  States.  —  A.  up¬ 
land  cotton.  See  cotton,  n.  —  A.  valerian,  any  of  several 
American  species  of  Cypripedium,  or  lady’s-slipper.  —  A. 
vermilion.  =  chrome  red.  A.  vervain,  the  blue  vervain.— 
A.  vulture.  See  Cathartid^e.  —  A.  wayfaring  tree,  the  hob- 
blebush.  —  A.  whist.  See  whist.  — A.  wild  mint,  the  Canada 
mint.  —  A.  wintergreen.  =  wintergreen,  2.  —  A.  wire  gauge. 
See  wire  gauge.  —  A.  wistaria,  a  native  climbing  fabaceous 
shrub  ( Braille ia  frutesccns),  closely  resembling  the  culti¬ 
vated  Japanese  wistaria.  See  wistaria.  —  A.  woodbine.  = 
woodbine  b  —  A.  wormseed,  a  European  herb  ( Chenopodium 
anthelminticum)  naturalized  in  the  United  States.  It  lias  a 
pleasant  aroma  and  has  been  used  as  an  anthelmintic. — 
A.  yellow,  a  variety  of  chrome  yellow  in  the  preparation  of 
which  alum  and  barium  sulphate  are  used.  — A.  yew,  the 
ground  hemlock. 

A-mer'i-can(d-mSr'T-k^n),n.  a  A  native  of  America;  orig., 
an  American  aborigine;  now  specif.,  a  person  of  European 
descent  born  in  America,  b  A  citizen  ot  the  United  States. 

The  name  American  must  always  exalt  the  pride  of  patriotism. 

Washington. 

A  mer'i-ca'na  (d-mSr'T-ka'nd ;  -kXn'd),  n.  pi.  [ America 
-j-  -ana.']  Literary,  ethnographic,  historical,  or  other  mat¬ 
ters  relating  to  America. 

A-mer'i-can  ism  (d-mSr'I-kan-iz’m),  n.  1.  Attachment 
to  the  United  States. 

2.  A  custom  peculiar  to  the  United  States  or  to  America ; 
an  American  characteristic  or  idea.  See  also  Heckerism. 

3.  A  word  or  phrase  peculiar  to  the  United  States. 
A-mer'i  can-ist  (-Tst),  n.  One  who  studies,  or  is  versed  in, 

subjects  relating  to  America,  as  its  history,  archaeology, 
ethnology,  or  the  like.  —  A  mer  i  can  is'tic  (-Ts'tik),  a. 
A-mer'i-can-ize  (-iz),  v.  t.  ;  -ized  (-izd) ;  -iz'ing  (-iz'Tng). 
To  render  American  ;  to  assimilate  to  the  Americans  in 
customs,  ideas,  etc.  ;  to  stamp  with  American  character¬ 
istics.  —  A  mer'i-can-i-za'tion  (-T-za'shftn  ;  -I-za'-),  n. 
Am'e-rim'non  (3m'e-rTm'n5n),n.  [L.,  houseleek,  fr  Gr. 

apdpipvo<;  free  from  care,  not  cared  for.]  Bot.  A  large  genus 
of  fabaceous  trees,  natives  of  the  tropics;  —  often  called 
Dalbergia.  Many  species,  as  the  blackwood  (A.  tali  folium), 
and  the  sissoo  (A.  sissoo),  are  important  timber  trees. 
Am'er-ind'  (5m'er-ind/),  //.  [American  -j-  /ndian.]  An 
individual  of  one  of  the  native  races  of  America  ;  an  Amer¬ 
ican  Indian  or  Eskimo.  —  Am  er-in'di-an  (-Tn'dT-an),  a. 
—  Am  er  ln'dic  (-dlk),  a. 

am'er-ism  (Sm'er-Tz'm),  n.  Biol.  Quality  of  being  ameristic. 
am  er-is'tic  (Sm'er-Ts'tTk),  a.  [ a -  not  -f-  meristic.]  Biol. 
Unsegmented,  or  undifferentiated  ;  specif.  :  Bot.  In  ferns, 
having  the  protliallia  not  fully  developed  and  lacking  in 
meristematic  tissue,  thus  failing  to  produce  archegonia. 
Ames  gun  (amz).  [After  Nathan  P.  Ames,  American  manu¬ 
facturer.]  Ordnance.  A  muzzle-loading  wrought-iron  rifled 
gun  built  up  by  welding  together  upou  an  iron  bar  hollow 
disks  made  by  assembling  welded  rings,  the  entire  mass 
being  finally  bored  out  and  turned  to  the  required  shape. 
Am  e-tab'o-la  (5m'e-t5b'o-ld),  A-met'a-bo'li-a  (d-mgtfri- 


bo'lT-d),  n.  pi.  [NL. ,  fr.  Gr.  apera) 3oAo?  unchangeable. 
See  metabolic.]  Zo'61.  A  subclass  of  Insecta  in  which  were 
included,  in  old  classifications,  the  myriapods,  and  certain 
true  insects  that  do  not  undergo  a  well-marked  metamor¬ 
phosis.  —  a  met  a  boTi  an  (d-mgt'd-bo'li-un),  a.  n. 
am'e-thyst  (Sin'e-thTst),  n.  [ME.  ametist,  amatyst,  OF. 
arnetiste,  amatiste,  F.  amelhyste,  L.  amethystus ,  fr.  Gr. 
apeOvaTOs  without  drunkenness;  as  a  noun,  a  remedy  for 
drunkenness,  the  amethyst,  supposed  to  have  this  power ; 
a-  not  -j-  peOveiv  to  be  drunken,  peOv  strong  drink,  wine.  See 
mead.]  1.  Min.  a  A  clear  purple  or  bluish  violet  variety 
of  crystallized  quartz,  much  used  as  a  jeweler’s  stone.  The 
color  is  perhaps  due  to  manganese,  b  A  purple  variety  of 
corundum,  called  specif.  Oriental  amethyst.  See  corundum. 
2  Her.  The  purple  color  m  a  nobleman’s  escutcheon,  or 
coat  of  arms. 

am  e-thys'tine  (-thTs'tTn),  a.  [L.  amethystinus ,  Gr.  ape- 
Ovotivos.]  1.  Like  amethyst,  esp.  in  color;  bluish  violet. 
2.  Composed  of,  or  containing,  amethyst, 
am  e-trom'e-ter  (am'e-trSm'e-ter),  n.  [Gr.  a/aerpo?  irreg¬ 
ular  -j-  -meter.]  Med.  An  instrument  for  determining  the 
character  and  degree  of  ametropia. 

am  e-tTO'pi-a  (-tro'pT-a),  n.  [NL.,  Gr.  apeTpos  irregular  -f- 
-opia.]  Med.  Any  abnormal  condition  of  the  refracting 
powers  of  the  eye,  as  in  hypermetropia,  myopia,  or  astig¬ 
matism.  —  am'e-trop'ic  (-trbp'Tk),  a. 

Am  for'tas  (am-for'tas),  n.  [MHG.  Anf ortas.]  In  Wag¬ 
ner’s  “  Parsifal,”  the  son  of  Titurel  and  his  successor  as 
chief  of  the  knights  of  the  Holy  Grail.  While  enthralled 
by  Kundry  he  had  lost  the  sacred  spear,  the  magician  Klingsor 
seizing  it  and  inflicting  a  wound  from  which  Amfortas  lingers 
suffering  until  Anally  healed  by  the  touch  of  the  same  spear  in 
the  bunds  of  Parsifal  (which  see), 
am'garn  (Sm'gam),  n.  [W.  amgam  a  ferrule.]  Archspol. 
A  stone  implement  supposed  to  have  served  as  a  guard  or 
ferrule  for  the  shaft  or  butt  of  a  spear. 

Am  ha'ra  (am-ha'ra),  n.  A  member  of  a  Semitic  tribe  of 
northern  Abyssinia. 

Am~har'iC  (Sm-h5r'Tk  ;  am-ha'nk),  n.  The  official  and 
court  language  of  Abyssinia,  the  alphabet  of  which  is  a 
cursive  form  of  the  old  Etkiopic,  with  seven  added  letters. 
See  Semitic  languages.  —  Am-har'ic,  a. 

Am-her'sti-a  (5m-htir'stT-a),  n.  [NL.,  after  the  Countess 
of  Amherst.]  Bot.  A  genus  of  caesalpiniaceous  trees  of 
Farther  India  :  also  [/.  c.],  a  tree  of  this  genus.  The  onlv 
species  (A.  no  bills)  bears  beautiful  pendent  clusters  of  yel¬ 
low-spotted  vermilion  flowers,  which  are  used  by  the 
Burmese  as  votive  offerings  to  Buddha, 
a  mi  a  bil'i  ty  (a'mt-d-bTl'I-tT),  n.  Quality  of  being  ami¬ 
able  ;  amiableness;  sweetness  of  disposition. 

Every  excellency  is  a  degree  of  amiability.  Jer.  Taylor. 
a'mi-a  ble  (a'mT-d-b’l),  a.  [F.  amiable,  L.  amicabilis 
friendly,  fr.  amicus  friend,  akin  to  amare  to  love;  but  in¬ 
fluenced  by  F.  aim  able,  L.  amabifis  lovable,  fr.  amare  to 
love.  Cf.  amicable,  amorous,  amability.]  1.  Friendly ; 
amicable.  Obs. 

2.  Lovable ;  admirable ;  as,  an  amiable  beauty ;  also, 
lovely ;  desirable. 

How  amiable  are  thy  tabernacles.  Ps.  lxxxiv.  1. 

So  amiable  a  prospect.  Sir  T  Herbert. 

3.  Good-naturedly  amicable  in  conduct  or  disposition  ;  hav¬ 
ing,  or  characterized  by,  sweetness  of  temper,  kind-heart¬ 
edness,  etc.,  which  causes  one  to  be  liked  ;  good-naturedly 
complaisant ;  as,  an  amiable  deed  ;  amiable  mood,  thought, 
or  word  ;  an  amiable  woman. 

That  foreign  eccentricity  to  which  their  nation  is  so  amiable. 

Howells. 

His  childlike  straightforwardness,  his  amiable  plasticity,  not  to 
6ay  innocent  fickleness  of  character  Josiah  Royce. 

That  mixed  state  of  mind  .  .  .  which  we  call  an  am iable  tem per. 
and  which  leuds  its  possessor,  from  an  undefined  repugnance  to 
ill-will,  rather  to  put  up  with  a  hurt  and  make  no  noise  about  it, 
than  insist  upon  .  .  .  [his]  utmost  rights.  J.  Martiueau. 

4  Amorous.  Obs. 

Lay  an  amiable  siege  to  the  honesty  of  this  Ford’s  wife  Shak. 
Syn.  —  Agreeable,  charming,  pleasing.  See  lovable. 
amiable  numbers.  =  AMICABLE  NUMBERS. 

—  a'mi-a-ble  ness.  n.  —  a'mi-a-bly,  adv. 
am  i-an'thus  (Sm'T-an'tlms),  n.  [L.  amiantus,  Gr.  apt- 
ai/To?  Ai'0o?  (lit.,  unsoiled  stone)  a  greenish  stone,  like  as¬ 
bestos  ;  a-  not  -f-  piatufiu  to  stain  ;  from  its  incombustibil¬ 
ity.]  Min.  Fine  silky  asbestos. 

am'ic  (Sm'Tk),  a.  Chem.  Of  or  pert,  to  an  amide  ;  amidic. 
amic  acid,  a  compound  that  is  both  amide  and  acid,  as  car- 
bamic  acid,  CO(NH2)OH. 

am  i-ca-bll'i-ty  (5m/T-ka-bTl'T-tT),  n.  Quality  or  state  of  be¬ 
ing  amicable. 

am'i-ca-ble  (Sm'Y-kd-b’l),  a.  [L.  amicabilis,  fr.  amicus 
friend.  See  amiable.]  Friendly  ;  proceeding  from,  or  ex¬ 
hibiting,  friendliness  ;  after  the  manner  of  friends  ;  peace¬ 
able  ;  as,  an  amicable  disposition,  or  arrangement. 

That  which  was  most  remarkable  in  this  contest  was  .  .  .  the 
amicable  manner  in  which  it  was  managed.  Prideaux. 

Syn.— Peaceable,  harmonious,  kind.— Amicable, friendly. 
Neither  of  these  words  denotes  great  warmth  of  affection. 
Friendly  (though  less  strongthan  the  noun  friendship)  im¬ 
plies  cordiality,  or  at  least  good  will ;  as,  &  friendly  nod,  a 
friendly  call.  Amicable  (cf.  amiable,  under  lovable)  fre¬ 
quently  implies  little  more  than  that  the  parties  concerned 
are  not  disposed  to  quarrel ;  as,  an  amiraole  adjustment,  an 
amicable  suit,  those  who  are  friendly  to  each  other  can  live 
amicably  together.  See  cordial,  familiar. 

A  man  that  hath  friends  must  shew  himself. friendly. 

Prow  xviii.  24. 

My  friends  have  spoken  to  me  ...  in  the  style  of  amicable  ex¬ 
postulation  ;  not  so  much  blaming  the  thing',  as  lamenting  the 
effects.  #  .  Burke. 

amicable  action,  Law,  an  action  commenced  and  prosecuted 


amervail.  d*  amer  veil. 
amerveil,  r.  t.  ir  [OF.  esmer- 
veillier.]  To  astonish  or  fill 
with  wonder;  to  wonder  at.  Obs. 

H  mer  ve'ille  (&  mer'vc'y’). 
F.J  To  a  wonder  ;  marvelous- 
y  ;  admirably, 
ames.  *f*  amice. 
ames'ace.  d*  ambsace. 
a-mese',  r.  t.  [OF.  amaisfer, 
ameisier.]  To  calm;  pacify.  Obs. 
ames'ite  (amz'Tt),  [After 
James  Ames,  a  mine  owner.] 
Min.  An  apple-green  chlorite 
occurring  in  foliated  hexagonal 
plates.  H.,  2.5-3.  Sp.  gr.,  2.71. 
amesnable.  *1*  amknab(lk. 
am'ess.  Var.  of  amick.  a  hood, 
amesure.  +  admeasure. 
am  e-tab'o-le  (&m/0-tilb'f>-le),  n. 
[NL.  See  a  not;  metabole.] 


Zonl.  Development  without 
metamorphosis.  —  a-met/a-bol'- 
ic  (d-mrt'd-bbl'Yk),  a.  -  am  e- 
tab'o-lous  (am'f-t&b'o-ltfs),  a. 
a-met'al-lous  ( d-mCt'dl-MS),  a. 
[a-  not  +  metal.]  Chem.  Not 
metallic.  Rare. 
amete.  +  ant. 

a  me  thod'i-cal  (a'mP-thbd'Y- 
kfll),  a.  Not  methodical.  Obs. 
or  R.  —  a^e-thod'i-cal-ly,  adv. 
Obs.  or  R. 

a-meth'o-dist,  n.  [n-  not  + 
met  hint  ist.  1  One  without  meth¬ 
od:  a  quack.  Obs.  [R<f.  S/i.\ 
am  e-thvs'tin.  Amethystine.! 
a-me'tri-a  (d-m  e't  r  Y-«  ;  <i- 

m  t'-),  n.  [NL.  ;  a- not  -f  Gr. 
pr/Tpa  womb.]  Med.  Absence 
of  the  uterus.  I  person,  j 

am'e-trope.  n.  An  ametropic  | 


a-me'trous  (d-me'tnTs),  a.  [o- 
not  Gr.  pr/Tpa  womb  4-  -ou.<.] 
Ter  at.  Without  a  uterus, 
ameve.  +  amove 
am-fib'i-a.  Amphibia.  Ref.  Sp. 
am-fib'i-an  Amphibian.  Ref. 
Sp.  [Sp.  I 

am  fib'i-ous.  Amphibious.  Ref.  \ 
am'fi-brach.  A  m  p  h  i  b  r  a  c  h. 
Ref.  Sn.  f  Ref.  Sp.  I 

am  fi  the'a-ter.  Amphitheater.  I 
A.  M.  G.  Abbr.  Assistant  Major 
General.  [//.  Amharic..  I 

Am  ha-rin'ga  (am'hii-rYi) 'gii ), | 
Am'herst  s.hist.  [From  Am¬ 
herst,  a  town  in  Massachusetts.] 
A  Silurian  formation  of  metn- 
morphic  rock  in  Massachusetts. 
A'mi  '  a 'nii  i.  Bib. 
ami,  n.  [F.  ami,  fern,  amie.]  A 
lover  ;  friend.  Obs. 


Am'i-a  (ftm'Y-6),  n.  [NL.,  fr. 
Gr  apia  a  kind  of  tunny.] 
Zonl.  The  genus  including  only 
thebowfin.  See  bowfin. 
a'mi-a-bl  Amiable.  Ref.  Sp. 
am'i-anth,  n.  =  amianthus. 
Poetic. 

amfl-an'thi-form  (fim'Y-fin'thY- 
ffirm),  <1.  See  -FORM  {  AMlAN- 
TH  US. 

amfl-an'thine  (-thYn),  a.  Of, 
pert,  to,  or  like,  amianthus, 
am  i-an'thoid.  am  i-an-thoi'dal, 
a.  [amianth us  4-  -©»>/.]  Re¬ 
sembling  amianthus, 
am  i-an'tine.  -told.  -tus.  Var.  of 

AMI  A  NTH  INK,  AMI  AN'IHOID,  etc. 
amiss.  +  amick. 

Am'i-a-tine  Co'dex(&m'Y-d-tTnX 
=  Codex  Ami  \ti m  v. 
am'i-ca-bl.  Amiable.  Ref.  Sp. 


ale,  senate,  care,  am,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofa;  eve,  Svent,  £nd,  recent,  maker;  ice,  Ill;  old,  obey,  orb,  5dd,  s8ft,  connect;  use,  unite,  urn,  tip,  circus,  menu ; 

i]  Foreign  Word,  f  Obsolete  A  ariunt  of.  4-  combined  with.  —  equals. 
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AMMONIACAL 


by  amicable  consent  of  the  parties,  for  the  purpose  of  ob¬ 
taining  a  decision  of  the  court  on  some  matter  of  law. 

Amicable  action ,  in  the  sense  in  which  these  words  are  used 
in  courts  of  justice,  presupposes  that  there  is  a  real  dispute  be¬ 
tween  the  parties  concerning  some  matter  of  right.  .  .  .  The  am¬ 
ity  consists  in  the  manner  in  which  it  is  brought  to  issue  before 
the  court.  And  such  amicable  actions ,  so  tar  from  being  objects 
of  censure,  are  always  approved  and  encouraged. 

49  U.  S.  (8  How.)  2.*<1,  2A5. 

—  amicable  numbers,  Math.,  two  numbers  each  of  which  is 
equal  to  the  sum  of  all  the  aliquot  parts  of  the  other. 

—  am'i  ca  ble  ness  (£m'T-kd-b’l-n6s),  n.  —  am'i-ca-blv 
(-bit),  adv. 

am'ice  (Xrn'Ts),  n.  [ME.  amyse ,  prob.  for  amit,  OF.  a  ini  l, 
ameit,  fr.  L.  amictus  cloak,  but  confused  with  amice ,  al- 
tnuce ,  a  hood  or  cape.  See  next  word.]  An  oblong  piece 
of  cloth,  now  always  white  linen,  worn  at  first  on  the  head, 
but  now  about  the  neck  and  shoulders  under  the  alb  and 
chasuble,  by  priests  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  at  Mass. 

To  this  day  Franciscan  and  Dominican  friars  wear  the  amice 
over  their  heads  till  they  reach  the  altar.  Cuth.  Diet. 

am'ice,  n.  [ME.  amisse ,  OF.  almuce ,  aumuce ,  F.  aumusse, 
LL.  almucium ,  almucia ,  aumucia:  of  unknown  origin  ;  cf. 
G.  miitze  cap,  prob.  of  the  same  origin.  Cf.  mozktta.] 

1.  Eccl.  A  hood,  or  cape  with  a  hood,  made  of  or  lined  with 
fur  (usually  gray),  formerly  worn  by  the  clergy. 

2.  The  fur  of  the  marten  or  the  gray  squirrel  used  to  line 

this  garment.  Obs.  f 

A  ml'cl  prism  (a-me'che).  [After  G.  B.  *rr__ _ jyy  c 

Amici.  Italian  astronomer.)  A  prism  made 
of  flint  glass  and  crown  glass  so  combined  /•  - 
that  the  light  which  passes  through  is  dis¬ 
persed  but  does  not  change  its  direction.  Amici  Prism. 
II  a-mi'CUS  cu'ri  as  (d-mi'k«s  ku'rt-e).  [L.]  /Flint  Glass; 
Law.  Lit.,  a  friend  of  court;  hence,  in  prac-  £».  c\  '-'rown 
tice,  a  bystander  or  party  who  suggests  or  Ulas8' 
states  some  matter  of  lawf  for  the  court’s  assistance. 

An  amicus  curife  is  heard  only  by  the  leave  and  for  the  assist¬ 
ance  of  the  court,  and  upon  a  case  already  before  it.  He  has  no 
control  over  the  suit,  and  no  right  to  institute  anv  proceedings 
therein.  ldl  Fed.  Hep.  965,  lJ7U. 

a  mid'  (ri-mTd'),  prep.  In  the  midst  of.  See  amidst. 
A'mi-da  (a'me-da),  n.  [Jap.]  Japanese  Buddhism.  Ami- 
tabha.  He  is  the  sole  Buddha  of  the  Jodo  Shinshu  sect, 
one  of  the  most  progressive  in  Japan, 
am'ide  (Sm'id;  -Id;  184),  n.  Also  am'id.  [ammonia  -f- 
-ide.]  Chem.  a  A  compound  resulting  from  replacement  of 
an  atom  of  hydrogen  in  ammonia  by  an  element ;  as,  sodium 
amide,  NaNH2.  b  A  compound  resulting  from  replace¬ 
ment  of  one  or  more  atoms  of  hydrogen  in  ammonia  by 
univalent  acid  radicals  ;  as,  acetamide ,  CH3CO  NH2.  It  is 
called  a  primary ,  secondary ,  or  tertiary  amide  according 
as  one,  two,  or  three  hydrogen  atoms  are  replaced, 
a  mid'ic  (d-mld'Tk),  a.  Of  or  pert,  to  an  amide, 
amide  powder  All  explosive  of  the  gunpowder  type,  com¬ 
posed  of  ammonium  nitrate  and,  usually,  potassium  ni¬ 
trate  mixed  with  charcoal. 

am'i-din  (Sm'T-dTn),  n.  [Cf.  F.  amidine ,  fr.  amidon  starch, 
fr.  L.  amylum.  See  2d  amyl.]  Chem.  Starch  modified 
by  heat  so  as  to  become  a  transparent  mass,  like  horn.  It 
is  soluble  in  cold  water. 

am'i-dine  (Sm'T-dTn  ; -den  ;  184),  n.  Also -din.  [amide- 1- 
-ine.]  Org.  Chem.  A  compound  of  the  general  formula 
RC(NH)NH2,  that  is,  one  in  which  the  same  carbon  atom 
is  in  union  with  amidogen  and  an  imido  group.  The  ami- 
dines  are  strong  monacid  bases. 

am'i-do  (Sm'T-do  ;  d-me'do  ;  the  latter  pron.  is  contrary  to 
English  analogy ,  but  is  used  by  many  chemists ),  am'i-do-, 
a.  &  prej.  [From  amide.]  Chem.  a  Pertaining  to  or  con¬ 
taining  amidogen  (NH2)  united  to  a  radical  of  acid  charac¬ 
ter  ;  —  distinguished  from  amino,  b  Less  correctly,  but 
very  commonly,  =  amino. 
amido-formic  acid,  Chem.,  carbarn ic  acid. 
a-mid'O-gen  (d-mid'6-jgn  ;  d-me'do-),  n.  [ amido -  -f-  -gen.] 
Chem.  The  radical  NH2,  which  is  known  only  in  combina¬ 
tion,  and  may  be  regarded  as  ammonia  from  the  molecule 
of  which  one  hydrogen  atom  has  been  removed, 
am'i-dol  (5in'T-dol ;  -d51),  n.  [amide  -f-  1st  -ol.]  Pholog. 

Chem.  A  salt  of  a  diamino  phenol,  C6H3(OH)(NH2)2, 
used  as  a  developer. 

azn  l-dos'ime  (Sm'I-dSk'sTm  ;  -sem),  n.  Chem.  The  oxime 
of  an  amide,  having  the  general  formula  R,C(N,OH)NH„. 
a-mid'shlps  (d-mid'ships),  adv,  Naut.  Ill  or  towards  the 
middle  of  a  ship,  esp.  with  regard  to  her  length, 
a-midst'  (a-mldst'),  a  mid'  (d-mtd'),  prep.  [ME.  amidde , 
amiddes ,  on  midden ,  AS.  on  middan ,  in  the  middle,  fr. 
midde  the  middle.  The  5  is  an  adverbial  ei>diug,  origi¬ 


nally  marking  the  genitive  ;  the  t  is  a  later  addition,  as  in 
whilst ,  amongst,  against.  See  mid.]  In  or  into  the  midst 
or  middle  of;  surrounded  or  encompassed  by;  among. 
“  This  fair  tree  am idst  the  garden.”  44  Unseen  amid  the 
throng.”  44  Amidst  thick  clouds.”  Milton. 

Amidst  the  splendor  and  festivity  of  a  court.  Macaulay. 

But  rather  furnish  them  amid  their  plenty.  Shat:. 

Covered  with  trees,  amid  which  appeared  the  white  gleam  of 
pillars  and  statues.  Hawthorne. 

Syn.  —  See  among. 

II  a-mi'go  (a-me'go),  n.  ;  pi.  amigos  (-gos).  [Sp.,  L.  ami¬ 
cus.  ]  A  friend; — a  Spanish  term  specif,  applied  in  the 
Philippine  Islands  to  friendly  natives.  Cf.  friendly. 
a  mlm'l  a  (d-mim'T-d),  n.  [NL.  See  a- not;  mime.]  Med. 
Lessor  impairment  of  the  power  of  communicating  thought 
by  signs,  due  to  cerebral  disease. 

am'ine  (Sin'Tn  ;  d-meu' ;  184),  n.  Also  -In.  [ammonia  -f- 
-ine.]  Chem.  One  of  a  class  of  strongly  basic  substances 
derived  from  ammonia  by  replacement  of  hydrogen  by  one 
or  more  univalent  hydrocarbon  radicals.  Amines  are 
classed  as  primary ,  secondary,  and  tertiary  according  as 
one,  two,  or  three  atoms  of  aminoniacal  hydrogen  have 
been  replaced. 

Am'i-ne  (am'T-ne  ;  a-men'),  n.  In  the  44  Arabian  Nights  :  ”  a 
A  sorceress  who  ate  at  table  only  a  few  grains  of  rice  which 
she  took  up  with  a  silver  bodkin,  and  who  was  found  by 
her  husband,  Sidi  Nouman,  feasting  with  a  female  ghoul, 
b  Also  Am'i  na  (Sm'I-nd).  Zobeide’s  half  sister,  who, 
ignorant  of  bis  rank,  marries  Amin,  the  caliph's  son.  fehe 
was  long  estranged  from  her  husband  for  giving  him  a 
wrong  explanation  of  a  bite  on  her  cheek, 
am'i  no  (5m'T-no ;  a-me'no ;  see  amido),  am'i-no-,  a.  <0 
pref.  [From  amine.']  Org.  Chem  .  Pertaining  to  or  contain¬ 
ing  the  group  NH,  united  to  a  radical  other  than  an  acid 
radical  ;  — distinguished  from  amido. 

amino  acid,  an  acid  in  which  a  portion  of  the  nonacid  hy¬ 
drogen  has  been  replaced  by  the  amino  group.  The  amino 
acids  are  both  basic  and  acid.  Many  of  them  are  important 
cleavage  products  of  proteids. 

am  i  no-az'o  (-Xz'o-).  Org.  Chem.  A  combining  form 
(also  used  adjectively)  denoting  the  presence  both  of  the 
amino  group  and  of  the  azo  group;  —  also  amidoazo-. 
am  i-no  az  o  ben'zene  (-ben'zen;  -b&n-zen'),  n.  Org. 
Chem.  An  amino  derivative  of  azobenzeue,  C,;HriN:- 
NCr,H4NH2;  specif.,  the  para  variety,  a  yellow  crystalline 
compound  usually  obtained  indirectly  from  aniline.  Its 
hydrochloride  ( aniline  yellow)  forms  steel-blue  crystals 
which  dissolve  into  a  yellow  solution.  As  a  dye  aniline 
yellow  is  too  fugitive,  out  it  is  used  extensively  in  manu¬ 
facturing  other  dyes,  as  the  indulines. 
am'i-nol  (am'T-uol ;  -nbl),  n.  [ amine  -f-  3d  -ol.]  Pharm. 
A  colorless  liquid  prepared  from  herring  brine  and  con¬ 
taining  amines,  used  as  a  local  antiseptic. 

A-min'tor  (d-min't<5r),  n.  In  Beaumont  and  Fletcher’s 
44  The  Maid’s  Tragedy,”  a  character  who  sacrifices  his 
loyalty  to  his  betrothed,  Aspatia,  for  a  fantastic  loyalty  to 
his  king,  at  whose  command  he  marries  Evadne. 

Am'ish  (am'Tsh),  a.  Of  or  pert,  to,  or  named  from,  Jacob 
Ammann ,  or  Amen ,  a  strict  Mennonite  of  the  17th  century  ; 
pertaining  to  or  designating  his  followers.  —  n.  pi.  Eccl. 
Hist.  The  Amish  Mennonites. 

Amish  Mennonite  Church.  See  Mennonite,  n. 
amiss'  (a-mis'),  adv.  [a-  -|-  miss.']  Astray;  faultily; 
improperly;  wrongly;  ill. 

What  error  drives  our  eyes  and  ears  amiss  T  Shak. 

Ye  ask  and  receive  not,  because  ye  ask  amiss.  Jas.  iv.  3. 
a  miss',  a.  Wrong  ;  faulty  ;  out  of  order  ;  improper ;  as,  it 
is  not  amiss  to  ask  advice.  Used  only  in  the  predicate. 

His  wisdom  and  virtue  cannot  always  rectify  that  which  is 
amiss  in  himself  or  his  circumstances.  Wollaston. 

a-mis'si-ble  (d-mls'I-b’l),  a.  [L.  amissibilis  :  cf.  F.  amis- 
sible.]  Liable  to  be  lost.  Bare.  —  a-mis  si  bii'i-ty 
(d-mis'T-bTl'I-tT),  n.  Rare. 

A  mi  Stad'  case  (a'me-stiitii' ;  146).  A  case  in  which  the 
United  States  court  decided  that  certain  negroes  who 
had  been  kidnaped  as  slaves  and  had  seized  the  Spanish 
schooner  L’Amistad,  in  which  they  were  then  (1839)  being 
transported,  were  free  men  because  international  law  pro¬ 
hibited  the  slave  trade,  and  the  seizure  was  therefore  not 
piracy.  The  schooner  had  been  captured  off  Long  Island 
by  the  United  States  brig  Washington. 

Am  i  ta'bha  (SnVT-ta'bd  •  i34),  n.  [Skr.  Amitabha.]  A 
Buddha  of  the  Great  Vehicle  who  vowed  to  create  a  pure 
land,  to  be  glorified  as  the  Buddha  of  Boundless  Light,  and 
to  save  all  having  faith  in  his  vows. 

am  i-to'sis  (Sm'T-to'sis),  n.  [NL.  ;  a-  not  -f-  mitosis.] 
Biol.  Cell  division  in  which  there  is  first  a  simple  cleav¬ 


age  of  the  nucleus  without  change  in  its  structure  (such  as 
the  formation  of  chromosomes),  followed  by  the  division  of 
the  cytoplasm  ;  direct  cell  division  ;  —  opposed  to  mitosis. 
It  is  not  the  usual  mode  of  division,  and  is  believed  by 
many  to  occur  chiefly  in  highly  specialized  cells  which  are 
incapable  of  long-continued  multiplication,  in  transitory 
structures,  and  in  those  in  early  stages  of  degeneration. 

am  i-tot'ic  (am'T-tSt'Tk),  a.  Biol.  Pert  to,  of  the  nature  of, 
or  exhibiting,  ainitosis.  —  am  i-tot'i-cal-ly  (-T-kal-T),  adv. 

am'i-ty  (Sm'T-tT),  n. ;  pi.  amities  (-tiz).  [F.  amitie ,  OF. 

amis  lie,  an  list  e,  fr.  an  assumed  LL.  amicitas ,  fr.  L.  amicus 
friendly.  See  amiable.]  Friendship,  in  a  general  sense, 
between  individuals,  societies,  or  nations  ;  friendly  rela¬ 
tions  ;  good  understanding  ;  as,  a  treaty  of  amity  and  com¬ 
merce;  the  amity  of  the  Whigs  and  Tories. 

To  live  on  terms  of  amity  with  vice.  Cowper. 

The  doctor  had  returned  to  his  old  tasks  and  amities.  Stevenson. 
His  lofty  brows  in  folds  do  figure  death. 

And  in  their  smoothness  amity  and  life.  Marlowe 
Syn. —  Harmony,  friendliness,  good  will.  ]>eace. 
am'me'ter  (Sm'me'ter),  n.  [ampere  -f-  -meter.]  Elec.  Ad 
instrument  for  measuring  the  amperage  of  a  current. 

Am'ml  (Sm'I),  n.  [L.,  a  plant  of  this  genus,  Gr.  appi.] 
Bot.  A  small  genus  of  apiaceous  plants  of  the  Mediterra¬ 
nean  region  and  North  Atlantic  islands.  A.  visnaga  is  the 
bishop’s- weed. 

Am  mo'bi  um  (a-mo'bT-wm),  n.  [NL.  ;  Gr.  appos  sand  -f- 
/3io?  life.]  Bot.  A  genus  of  Australian  asteraceous  plants 
having  heads  with  yellow'  florets,  a  silvery  scarious  involu¬ 
cre,  and  a  pappus  of  2  teeth  and  2  bristles.  Several  species 
are  cultivated  as  garden  everlastings  or  immortelles.  Also 
[/.  c.],  a  plant  of  this  genus. 

Am'mon  (Sm'dn),  n.  [L.,  fr.  Gr.  " Appiov,  fr.  Egypt. 
amen.  See  Amon.]  1.  Egypt.  Myth.  =  Amon. 

2.  [/.  c.]  [Prob.  fr.  the  representations  of  Jupiter  Amrn on 
with  horns.]  The  argal,  a  wild  sheep  of  Asia. 

Am'mon,  n.  sing.  pi.  [Heb.  'Ammon.]  Bib.  A  people 
(usually  called  the  children  of  Ammon)  east  of  the  Jordan, 
between  the  Jabbok  and  the  Arnon,  belonging  to  the  Ara- 
m*an  branch  of  the  Semites. 

am'mo-naP  (Sm'o-nSP),  n.  [ammonium  +  a/uminium.] 
An  explosive  consisting  of  a  mixture  of  powdered  alumin¬ 
ium  and  nitrate  of  ammonium. 

am  mo'ni-a  (a-mo'nT-d),  n.  [From  sal  ammoniac ,  which 
was  first  obtained  near  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Ammon.  See 
ammoniac.]  1.  Chem.  A  colorless  gaseous  compound  of 
hydrogen  and  nitrogen,  NH3,  with  extremely  pungent  smell 
and  taste.  Sp.  gr.,  as  compared  witli  air, 0.589.  Ammonia 
can  easily  be  liquefied  by  cold  and  pressure,  and  for  this 
reason  it  is  much  used  in  making  artificial  ice  by  t  he  ab¬ 
sorption  of  beat  which  takes  place  when  the  liquid  am¬ 
monia  evaporates.  Ammonia  is  soluble  in  water  to  the 
extent  of  600  volumes  of  the  gas  to  one  of  water.  Its  aque¬ 
ous  solutions  are  known  as  ammonia  water ;  also,  as 
spirits  of  hartshorn,  because  ammonia  was  formerly  ob¬ 
tained  by  the  destructive  distillation  of  hartshorn.  It  is 
still  made  from  nitrogenous  organic  matter,  such  as  horn, 
hoofs,  etc.,  but  it  is  mainly  produced  as  a  ov-product  of 
the  gas  and  coke  industry.  Ammonia  is  alkaline  (whence 
its  name  volatile  alkali)  and  readily  combines  with  acids 
to  form  ammonium  salts.  See  ammonium.  Ammonia,  both 
free  and  combined,  is  much  used  in  medicine  and  the  arts. 
2.  Popularly,  ammonia  water. 

am  moni  ac  (-&k),  a.  [L.  ammoniacus.]  1.  Of  or  per¬ 
taining  to  Ammon  or  his  shrine ;  —  only  in  the  phrases 
gum  ammoniac  and  sal  ammoniac  (which  see). 

2.  Ammoniacal. 

am  mo'ni-ac,  or  gum  ammoniac  [L.  ammoniaevm , 
<2r.  apponaaKov  a  resinous  gum,  said  to  distill  from  a  tree 
near  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Ammon:  cf.  F.  ammoniac. 
See  ammonite.]  a  The  aromatic  gum  resin  of  the  ammo¬ 
niac  plant.  It  occurs  in  commerce  in  the  form  of  yellow¬ 
ish  tears  or  lumps,  and  has  a  bitter-sweet,  somewhat 
nauseous  and  acrid  taste.  It  is  used  as  an  expectorant  and 
stimulant,  and  in  the  formation  of  certain  plasters.  Called 
specif.  Persian  ammoniac,  b  A  dark-colored  gum  resin 
derived  from  the  related  North  African  plant  Ferula  tin- 
gitana ,  and  called  specif.  African  ammoniac. 

am  mo-ni'a-cal  (Sm'o-nl'd-kal),  a.  Of  or  pert,  to  ammonia; 
containing,  or  having  the  properties  of,  ammonia ;  as,  an 
ammoniacal  salt ;  ammoniacal  gas. 

ammoniacal  engine,  an  engine  in  w'hich  the  vapor  of  ammonia, 
expanding  by  heat,  is  used  to  supply  the  motive  force.  — 
a.  fermentation,  any  fermentation  process  by  which  am¬ 
monia  is  formed,  as  that  by  which  urea  is  converted  into 
ammonium  carbonate  when  urine  is  exposed  to  the  air. 


am'i-cal,  a.  (L .amicafis:  cf.  F. 

amical. )  Friendly.  Obs. 

A.  M.  I.  C  E.  Abhr.  Associate 
Member  of  the  Institute  of  Civil 
Engineers. 

am'i-cou8,  a.  [  L.  a  m  leu *.] 
Friendly  ;  amicable.  Obs.  Sf  H. 
am  i-cro'bic  (&m/T-kro'bTk  ; 

•krOb'lk),  a.  See  a- not. 
a-mict',  w.  Obs.  [L.  amictus 
cloak  :  cf.  E.  amict  am  ice.  1  1.  A 
cloth  wrapped  around  the  nead. 
2.  =  amice,  the  piece  of  linen. 

||  o-mic'tus.  n.  [L  ,  cloak.  See 
amice.  |  1.  =  amice,  the  piece 
of  linen.  [ment.  I 

2.  Horn.  Antiq.  Any  outer  gar- 1 
||  a-mi'eus  *er'tus  in  re  in-cer'- 
ta  cer'ni-tur.  fL. )  A  certain 
(reliable)  friend  is  discerned  in 
an  uncertain  affair.  Ennius , 
quoted  by  Cicero  in  De  Amici' 
tin,  XVII.  64. 

a-mi'eus  hu-ma'ni  ge'ne-ris 

i£n'?r-ls).  [L.j  A  friend  of 
tne  human  race. 

||  a-mi'eus  Pia'to  (or  a  mi'eus 
So'cra-tes).  sed  ma'gis  a-mi'ea 
ve'ri-tas  (sOk'rri-tez.  ma'jTs, 
vfr'I-tas).  [L.J  Plato  is  u  friend 
(or,  Socrates  is  a  friend),  but 
truth  is  more  a  friend. 

I|  a-mi'eus  us'aue  ad  a'ras  (11b'- 
kwe).  [L.]  A  friend  as  far  as 
to  the  altars,  i.  e.  except  in  what 
is  contrary  to  one's  religion  ;  —  a 
response  attributed  to  Pericles 
when  asked  to  swear  falsely, 
a-mid',  adv.  In  the  middle  or 
midst.  Obs. 

A-mi'dah  ( a-me'dii),  n.  [Heb. 
'ami: lull  standing.)  Sec  Sue- 
MONEH  ‘Esutn. 

am'i  dat  ed  (Irn'T-daPed),  a. 
Converted  into  an  amide. 


anFi-da-vad'  (Hm/T-dd-vad'). 
Var.  of  AM  ADA  VAT. 

||a  mi'  de  cour'(4/me'd5  kobr'). 
IF.]  A  friend  of  or  in  the  court; 
hence,  a  hollow  friend.  Cf. 
amicus  curi.e. 

am'l-dide  (&m'T-dId  ;  -did),  n. 
Also  -did.  [«//m/ogen  4-  -tile.] 
Chem.  A  compound  of  amido¬ 
gen  with  an  element  or  radical, 
am  i-do-a-ce'tic,  a.  [ amido -  4- 
acetic.~\  Aminoacetic.  See 
GYLCOCOLL. 

am  i-do-az'o-  [amii/o-  4-  azo-.'] 
See  AMiNo  izo-. 

am  i-do-a'zo-ben'zene,  n.  Ami- 

noazobenzene. 

am'i-do-plast',  anPi-do-plaa'tid, 

n.  [ amido-  4-  - plust ,  plash'd.]  = 
A M  V I.OPLA ST,  A  M  V  L< > I*L A STI I). 
a-mid'u-lin  (d-mTd'fi-lYn ),  n. 
LSce  ami  din.]  Chem.  Soluble 
starch. 

ami'  du  pea'ple.  P  (Wine' 
ii  pfi'pl’).  [F.  |  The  friend  of 
the  people  ;  —  used  esp.  as  the 
name  ot  the  Revolutionary  pa¬ 
per  edited  by  .lean  Paul  Marat, 
who  assumed  the  same  title, 
a-mid'ward.  adv.  Sf  prep. 
Toward  the  middle  of.  Obs. 

||  a  mie' i d'me'),  n.  [F.]  A  fe¬ 
male  friend  ;  hence,  a  mistress 
A.  M.  I.  E.  E.  Abhr.  Associate 
Member  of  the  Institute  of  Elec¬ 
trical  Engineers. 

A-mi'i-dae  (d-mT'T-de),  n.  pi. 
INL..  fr.  Amin.]  Zohl.  The 
family  of  fishes  constituted  by 
the  bowfin  and  several  fossil 
genera.  See  bowfin. 

II  a/mi'  Jus  qu'a_ux  au  tela'  (a'- 
me'  zhiis'kd-zo'tel').  [F.]  = 
AMICUS  USQUE  AD  ARAS. 
am' 11.  +  AM  EL. 


am'il  (fiin'Tl;  a'mYl),  am'il- 
dar  (-diir).  Vars.  of  aumil, 

A  UM  ILDAR. 

am  im'ide,  n.  AIbo  -Id.  Org. 
Chem.  =  amidine. 
a-min'.  Var.  of  ameen. 
Am'i-na  (Hm'T-na),  n.  See  2d 
Amine  b. 

A-min'a-dab  (d-mYn'd-dttb),  w. 

|  Heb.]  Lit.,  kinsman  is  gener¬ 
ous,  or  perhaps,  my  people  is 
generous  ;  —  muse.  prop.  name. 
Often  used  by  the  ola  drama¬ 
tists  as  a  name  fora  Quaker, 
a-min'ish.  r.  t.  [OF.  a  menu  i- 
sicr.  Cf.  diminish.]  To  dimin¬ 
ish.  Obs. 

am  i-no-a-ce'tic,  a.  SeeGLYCO- 
COLL. 

II  a  mi-no'ri  ad  ma'Jus.  [L.] 
From  the  less  to  the  greater, 
am  i-no-va-ler'ic,  a.  them.  See 

AMINO-. 

Am  i-oi'd©  i  (ttm'Y-oi'dM),  w. 
pi.  [NL.,  fr.  Amia.]  Zobl.  = 
C  YCLOO  ANOIDEI. 
a-mir'  (d-iner').  Var.  of  ameer. 
am'i-ral,  amireld.  +  admiral. 
a-mlr'ship.  n.  See -ship. 

II  a  mis'  des  noire'  (iFmS'  da 
nw&r').  [F.]  Friends  of  the 

blacks  (tne  negroes); — used 
in  the  title  of  a  society  founded 
in  Paris  by  Brissot,  I?78. 
amise.  +  amice. 

|  A  mis' et  A  miles'  (4'me'za 
a'mel').  An  old  French  ro¬ 
mance  largely  of  ( ‘ricntal  origin 
but  connected  with  the  cycle  of 
Charlemagne,  dating  from  the 
12th  or  13th  century,  and  por¬ 
traying  the  friendship  and  mu¬ 
tual  sacrifices  of  two  knights. 
Amis  and  Amiles,  or  Amiloun 
(in  Middle  English  form). 


o-mi88',  n.  A  fault,  wrong,  or 
mistake.  Obs.  Shak 

amisse  +  amice. 
a-mis 'sion  (d-mYsh'un),  n.  [L. 
amissio  :  cf.  F.  amission.)  Dep¬ 
rivation  ;  loss.  Obs.  [  Obs.l 
a-mis'sive,  a.  Degenerative.! 
a-mis8'ness,  n.  See  -ness. 
amit  ^  admit. 
a-mit',  t*.  t.  [L.  amit  fere,  amis- 
sum.  to  lose.]  To  lose.  Obs. 
amit.  amite.  +  amice,  the  piece 
of  linen. 

Am'i  tal.  D.  Bib. 
a  mi  tit '  ( a'ine'ty a' ),  n.  [  F.  ] 
'riendship. 

am'i-tist.  f  amethyst. 

A-mit' tal  («-mYt'I  ;  -ft-!).  Bib. 
amitte.  f  admit. 

Am  i-u'rus.  ^'ur.  of  Ameiurus. 
a-mix'i-a  (d-nilk'sY-d),  n.  [NL. 
fr.  Gr.  api££a  abstinence  from 
sexual  intercourse.]  Evolution. 
Absence  of  interbreeding,  as 
that  resulting  from  geographical 
isolation.  Weismann. 

A  miz'a-bad.  Bib. 
amland  f  ambling. 
amlet.  +  omelet. 

Am 'let.  Richard.  A  gamester 
in  Vanbrugh’s  “  Confederacy.” 
amlett.  +  amulet. 
amm.  Abhr.  Amalgama. 
am'ma  (ftni'a),  n.  ILL.  anuna , 
prob.  of  interjectional  or  imita¬ 
tive  origin  :  cf.  Sp.  ama  nurse. 
G.  amm' .]  An  abbess  or  spirit¬ 
ual  mother. 

Am'mah  (ttin'd).  Bib. 
am'man.  n.  A  female  tutelar 
deity  of  the  animistic  tribes  of 
southern  India. 

am'man  (ttm'rtn).  ».  IG.  am¬ 
mann.  amt  inarm:  cf.  F.  arnman.] 
A  district  officer,  executive  or 


judicial,  as  in  certain  Swiss 
cantons 

Am'man-ite  (ftm'dn-Tt),  n. 
Eccl.  An  Amish  Mennonite. 
ammas.  +  amice. 

Am'ma-us  (flm'ft-«s).  D.  Bib. 
Am  med'a-tha  (a-med'd-thd). 
Bib. 

ammel.  +  am  el. 
am'me-line  (ftm'6-lYn  ;  -len),  n. 
Also  -lin.  [Anagram  of  mela¬ 
mine.)  Chem.  A  white  powder, 
C;in.{(NH2);OH.  obtained  by 
boiling  melamine  with  acid  dr 
alkali  Continued  boiling  con¬ 
verts  it  into  am'me-lide  (-lid  ; 
-1  d).  ChH°<NH2XOI1)2,  also  a 

white  powder. 

am'me-os.  n.  [Gr.  ag/u,  gen. 
appeui*;,  ammL]  The  bishop’s- 
weed.  Obs. 
ammer.  ember. 
am'mer  (fim'Sr),  n.  [G.]  The 
E u ro pean  yell o w - h am mer . 
ammerce.  +  amerce. 

Am 'mi  (ftm'I),  v.  [Ileb.  'am- 
mi  my  people.]  Masc.  name. 
Am  mi-a'ce-ae  (finVl-a'se-e ),  n. 
pi.  [NL..  fr.  a  mini,  bishop's- 
weed.l  Hot.  Syn.  of  Apiace.e. 
—  am  mi-a'ceous  (-shils),  a. 
Am'ml-doi  (ftm'Y-doi)  or  Am- 
mid'i-oi  ( d-mYd'Y-oi ).  Bib. 
Am'mi-el  (ftm'Y-51).  Bib. 
Am'mi-hel  (-h51).  D.  Bib. 
Am-mi'hud  (d-nil'htid  ;  ttm'- 
Y-).  Bib.  r Iiih.\ 

Am-min'a-dab  (d-mYn'd-attb).| 
am'mi-o-lite  (ftm'Y-o-lYt),  n. 
[Gr.  appiou  granular  cinnabar 
+  -life.)  Min.  A  scarlet  earthy 
mineral  containing  mercury 
and  antimony, 
am'ml-ral.  admiral. 


Am  mi  sad'dai  (am/Y-Bftd'T  ;  -ft- 
I).  D.  Bib.  [/?»7).| 

Am  mi-shad'dai(  -shttd'T ;  -ft-Y  ).| 
am'mites,  n.  [Gr.  app Crr)<;, 
sandstone,  fr.  aggo?  or  appo s 
sand.]  Geol.  Oolite.  Obs. 
Am-mi'ud  (d-ml'0d).  D.  Bib. 
Am  miz'a-bad  (d-mYz'd-bftd  ; 
d-mT'zd-).  Bib. 
am'mo-chryse  (fim'o-krTs),  n 
[I>.  ammochrysus,  fr.  Gr.  appo- 
Xpvaos  a  gem  resembling  sand 
veined  with  gold.]  A  mineral 
substance  anciently  used  for 
blotting,  prob.  a  fine  sand, 
am  mo-coe'tes  (ftm'u-se'tez),  n. 
[NL.  ;  Gr.  appos  sand  4-  uoi-rq 
bed.]  Zobl.  A  larval  lamprey, 
formerly  believed  to  be  a  dis¬ 
tinct  animal.  See  lamprey.— 
am'mo-coe'ti  form  (-tT-ffirm),  a. 
—  am  mo-coe'toid.  a. 
am'mo-djrte  (Hm'6-dTt),  n.  [See 
Ammodytes.1  Zobl.  a  =  sand 
launch,  b  A  species  of  viper 
(  Vipera  ammodytes)  of  south¬ 
eastern  Europe.  Obs. 

Am  mo  dy'tes  i-dT'tez),  n. 
[NL.  k  L.,  fr.  Gr.  appoSvTrj>: 
a  kind  of  serpent ;  lit.,  sand 
diver.)  Zobl.  The  genus  of  small 
elongated  teleost  fishes  contain¬ 
ing  the  typical  sand  launccs(see 
sand  launch).  It  is  the  chief 
genus  of  a  family.  Am  rco-dyt'- 
l-dae  (-dlt'Y-de)*.  —  am  mo-dy'- 
toid.  a. 

am  mo-nae'mi-a.  -ne'mi-a.  Var. 

Of  IMMONl  E MIA. 

Am  mo-ne'a,  n.  pi.  [NL.] 
Equiv.  to  Ammonoidea. 
ammonest.  +  admonish. 
Am'mo-ni  (ftni'C-nT).  D.  Bib. 
ammonia  alum.  See  alum. 


oil  •  chair  * - «ur~,  it)k  •  44»en,  thin ;  naUire,  verrlnre  (250) ;  K=ch  in  G.  icli,  ach  (144) ;  boN  ;  yet ;  zh  =  z  in  aaure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Guide. 

jI!  explanations  of  Abbreviations,  feigns,  etc.,  immediately  precede  the  Vocabulary. 
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AMONA 


ammoniac  Plant-  A  tall  Persian  apiaceous  herb  ( Dorema 
ammoniacum ),  the  milky  juice  of  which  yields  ammoniac, 
am  mo' ni  ae'mi  a,  am  mo  ni  e'mi  a  (S-mo'nl-e'mT-d),  n. 
[NL. ;  ammanium  4“  -semia.]  Med.  A  morbid  condition 
caused  by  ammonia  or  ammonium  carbonate  in  the  blood, 
ammonia  gelatin-  An  explosive  consisting  of  blasting 
gelatin,  ammonium  nitrate,  and  charcoal. 

Am-mo'ni  an  (a-mo'ni-an),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  Am- 
monius  ;  as  :  a  Pertaining  to  Ammonius,  surnamed  Saccas, 
of  the  3d  century,  often  called  the  founder  of  the  Neo-Pla- 
tonist  school.  Plotinus  was  one  of  his  pupils,  b  Pertaining 
to  Ammonius  the  Alexandrian,  of  the  3d  century  ;  —  used 
to  designate  the  divisions  or  “  sections  ”  into  which  he  di¬ 
vided  the  text  of  the  Gospels  for  use  in  a  harmony  of  the 
Gospels  devised  by  him.  These  sections  were  used  in  the 
Ten  Canons  (or  Tables)  prepared  by  Eusebius  of  Caesarea, 
in  the  4th  century. 

am  mo'nl-ate  (-at),  n.  1.  Chem.  A  compound  of  ammonia 
with  a  metallic  oxide.  Obs. 

2.  Com.  Any  organic  nitrogenous  material  from  which 
ammonia  is  obtained. 

am  mo'ni-at  ed  (-at/Sd),  *.  Combined  or  impregnated  with 
ammonia. 

ammoniated  mercury.  =  white  precipitate  a. 
am  mon'ic  (d-nion'ik  ;  5-mo'mk),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to 
ammonia  or  the  radical  ammonium, 
am  mon  i  11  ca'tion  (a-mSn'T-fT-ka'shMii),  n.  [ammonia 
-f-  -Jication.]  1.  Impregnation  with  ammonia  or  ammonium 
compounds. 

2.  The  production  of  ammonia  from  nitrogenous  organic 
matter,  esp.  by  the  action  of  bacteria, 
am  mon'i-ly  (d-m5n'T-fi),  v.  t.  &  i.  To  subject  to,  or  to 
produce  or  undergo,  aminoniiication. 
am  mo'ni  o  (5-mo'nT-o-).  A  combining  form  denoting  the 
presence  of  ammonia  or  ammonium. 
am'mo-nite  (ftm'o-nit),  n.  [ammonia  -f-  -#«.]  1.  =  Fa- 

VIER  EXPLOSIVE. 

2.  A  nitrogenous  animal  product  of  rendering  works,  con¬ 
sisting  largely  of  dried  meat,  used  as  a  fertilizer. 

Am'mon  ite  (Sm'#n-it),  n.  [From  Ammon.]  Bib.  One  of 
the  people  called  Ammon. 

am'mon  ite  (5m'<5n-it),  n.  [L.  cornu  Ammonis  horn  of 
Ammon  ;  L.  Ammon,  Gr.  yA.ppu >v, 
an  appellation  of  Jupiter,  as  repre-^§ 
sented  with  the  horns  of  a  ram  ; 
orig.  the  name  of  an  Egyptian  god. 

See  Amon.]  Paleon.  Any  of  numer-  , 
ous  fossil  shells  of  cephalopods  of  ! 
the  group  Ammonoidea  having  the  Jo 
form  of  a  flat  spiral  similar  to  that 
of  the  nautilus,  especially  abundant  Ammonite  (  Cosmoceras 
in  the  Mesozoic  age.  Some  species  jason),  front  and  side 
were  three  feet  or  more  in  diame-  view* 
ter.  See  Ammonoidea.  —  am  mon  it'ic  (-Tt'Tk),  a. 

Am  mo  ni'tes  (ftm'6-ni'tez),  n.  [NL.]  Paleon.  The  typi¬ 
cal  genus  of  Ammonoidea.  In  it  were  formerly  placed  the 
majority  of  forms  with  the  shell  coiled  in  a  flat  spiral,  and 
having  intricately  folded  sutures,  but  it  is  now  restricted 
to  a  few  species,  mostly  of  the  Lias. 

am  mo  ni'ti  cone  (ftnYo-ni'tT-kon),  n.  [See  ammonite; 
cone.1  Paleon.  Any  shell  of  the  order  Ammonoidea 
coiled  in  a  flat  spiral  like  that  of  the  genus  Ammojiites. 
Am'mon  it  ish  (ftm'dn-it/Tsh),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the 
Ammonites.  —  n.  The  language  of  the  Ammonites,  sup¬ 
posed  to  have  been  closely  related  to  Hebrew, 
am-mo'nl  um  (a-mo'ni-dm),  n.  [See  ammonia.]  Chem.  A 
strongly  basic  radical,  NH4,  whose  compounds  resemble 
those  of  the  alkali  metals.  Ammonium  has  not  been  iso¬ 
lated,  but  is  believed  to  be  in  combination  with  mercury 
in  the  so-called  ammonium  amalgam.  Its  salts  are  formed 
when  ammonia  reacts  with  acids  ;  thus,  ammonia  combines 
with  hydrochloric  acid  to  form  ammonium  chloride,  NH4C1 
(sal  ammoniac). 

ammonium  amalgam.  Chem.  A  substance  obtained  as  a 
bulky  silvery  mass  when  sodium  amalgam  is  treated  with 
a  solution  oi  ammonium  chloride.  It  decomposes  readily 
into  hydrogen,  ammonia,  and  mercury.  See  ammonium. 
ammonium  base.  Chem.  A  compound  formed  by  the  par¬ 
tial  or  entire  replacement  by  hydrocarbon  radicals  of  the 
hydrogen  of  the  ammonium  group  in  ammonium  hydrox¬ 
ide.  The  quaternary  ammonium  bases,  such  as  tetramethyl 
ammonium  hydroxide,  N(CH3)4OH,  resemble  the  caustic 
alkalies  in  strength. 

ammonium  carbonate  Com.  A  variable  mixture,  form¬ 
ing  white  translucent  masses,  of  ammonium  bicarbonate, 
NH4HCO3,  and  ammonium  carbamate,  NH4NH2C02.  It  is 
used  in  medicine,  and  is  the  base  of  common  smelling  salts, 
ammonium  cyanate-  Chem.  A  remarkable  white  crystal¬ 
line  substance,  NH4  CNO,  which  passes,  on  standing,  to 
the  organic  compound,  urea,  CO(NH2)2. 
ammonium  hydroxide  Chem.  A  compound.  NH4OH, 
formed  when  ammonia  dissolves  in  watert  ana  existing 
only  in  solution.  Compared  with  the  caustic  alkalies  it  is 
a  weak  base.  See  ammonium  base. 

ammonium  molybdate  Chem.  A  crystalline  salt, 
(NH4)oMo04  or  NH4HM0O4,  used  in  analytical  chemistry 
as  a  precipitant  of  phosphoric  acid,  with  which  it  forms  a 
yellow  precipitate  of  ammonium  phosphomolybdate. 
ammonium  nitrate.  Chem.  A  colorless  crystalline  salt, 
NH4NO3,  formed  by  the  union  of  ammonia  and  nitric  acid, 
and  in  other  w  ays.  It  is  an  ingredient  of  many  explosives, 
ammonium  persulphate.  Chem.  A  colorless  crystalline 


am  mo  ni'a-cum  (ftm  '  0  -  nl'a  - 

k«m),  n.  [L.]  Ammoniac, 
am-mo'ni-al,  a.  Chem.  Am- 
moniacal.  Obs. 
ammonia  meter.  Chem.  An  in¬ 
strument  for  measuring  the 
ammonia  present  in  solutions, 
ammonia  soda  process.  =  Sol- 

VAY  PROCESS. 

am-mon'i-cal,  a.  Chem.  Am¬ 
nionic.  liar*’. 

am'mo-nide  (Hin'o-nTd;  -nld), 
n.  Also  -nid.  Chem.  =  ammo- 
itiate,  1.  Obs. 

am  mo-ni'on.  n.  Chem.  Ionic 
ammonium,  NHj-f.  See  ion. 
Am'mon  it  ess  (fim'tfn-Tt'Ps),  n. 
Bib.  Fem.  of  Ammonite. 
am  mo-ni-tif'er-ons  (ftm  fi-nT- 
tTf'5r-«7s).  a.  [ammonite  4-  -fer- 
ous.]  Containing  ammonites, 
am-mon'i-toid  (<7-m5n'Y-toid), 
a.  Paleon.  Resembling  a  cepha- 
lopod  of  the  genus  Ammonites. 
Am'mo-ni-toi'de-a,  n.  pi.  [NL. 
See  ammonite.]  A  gToup  of 


extinct  cephalopods,  equiv.  to 

Ammonoidea.  wholly  or  in  part, 
ammonium  chloride. *=  sal  am¬ 
moniac. 

am  mo-ni'u-ret  (Sm'fi-nT'fl-rSt), 
n.  [ ammonia  4-  -ureL]  Chem. 
Ammoniate.  Obs.  —  am  mo- 
ni'u-ret-ted.  />.  a.  Obs. 
am  mo  ni-u'ri-a,  n.  [NL.  ;  am¬ 
monia  4-  -unVi.l  Mr  ft.  Excess 
of  ammonia  in  the  urine, 
am-mo'no-lyze.  >•.  t.  Chem.  To 
subject  to  ammonolysis. 
Am'mon’s  law  ( fim*'/7nz).  Eth- 
nof.  The  generalization  of  O. 
Ammon  that  the  Teutonic  race 
is  esp.  addicted  to  city  life, 
am'mo  ther'a-py,  n.  [Gr.  ap- 
pos  sand  4-  therapy .]  Med. 
The  treatment  of  disease  by 
means  of  sand  baths, 
ammunition  chest.  Mil.  A  box 
in  which  fixed  ammunition  for 
ordnance  is  carried  in  the  field, 
am  ne-mon'ic  (&m/nf-m5n'Tk), 
a.  [a-  +  mnemonic .]  Amnesic. 


salt,  (NH4)2S20s,  used  in  general  as  an  oxidizing  agent  and, 
in  photography,  for  improving  dense  negatives, 
ammonium  sulphate.  Chem.  A  colorless  crystalline  salt, 
(NH4)2S04,  formed  by  the  union  of  ammonia  and  sulphu¬ 
ric  acid,  and  occurring  in  nature  asmascagnite.  It  is  made 
on  a  large  scale  from  the  ammoniacal  liquor  of  gas  works 
and  is  used  as  a  fertilizer. 

ammonium  sulphide.  Chem.  An  unstable  compound. 
(NH4)2S,  obtained  in  colorless  crystals  by  direct  union  of 
ammonia  and  hydrogen  sulphide  gases.  A  solution  be¬ 
lieved  to  contain  It  is  made  by  half  saturating  aqueous  am¬ 
monia  with  hydrogen  sulphide,  and  is  used  as  a  reagent. 
am-mo'no-(ri-rno'no-).  Chem.  Combining  form  oi  ammonia; 

—  used  specif,  in  tlie  words  ammono-acid,  ammono-base, 
and  ammono-salt  to  denote  compounds  bearing  to  am¬ 
monia  relations  analogous  to  those  which  acids,  bases,  and 
salts  in  the  ordinary  sense  bear  to  w'ater.  Thus,  sodium 
amide,  NaNH^  is  the  ammono-base  corresponding  to  the 
hydro- base  sodium  hydroxide,  NaOH. 

am  mo  no  bas'ic  (-bas'Ik),  a.  Chem.  Basic  with  respect  to 
ammonia.  See  ammono-. 

Am  mo  noi'de  a  (ftiu'o-noi'de-ri),  n.  pi.  [NL.  See  3d  am¬ 
monite;  -oiD.]  Paleon.  An  order  of  extinct  cephalopods 
having  an  external  chambered  shell,  either  straight  or  vari¬ 
ously  curved  or  coiled.  They  are  distinguished  from  the 
Nautiloidea  by  the  more  or  less  intricately  plicated  mar¬ 
gins  of  the  septa  between  the  chambers,  ana  by  the  (gen¬ 
erally)  marginally  placed  siplmncle.  The  group  lived  from 
the  Silurian  till  the  end  of  the  Cretaceous  or  beginning  of 
the  Tertiary  era,  reaching  its  greatest  development  in  the 
Mesozoic :  and  in  its  increase  in  numbers  and  complexity 
and  variety  of  forms,  and  subsequent  decline,  it  is  one  of 
the  best  examples  of  the  process  of  evolution.  See  am¬ 
monite.  —  am'mo-noid  (5m'6-noid),  a.  &  n.  —  am  mo 
nol'de-an  <-uoi'de-dn),  a.  a-  n. 

am  mo-nol'y-sis  (ftm'6-nol'T-sTs),  n.  [NL.  ;  ammono-  -f- 

-  lysis.']  Chem.  Decomposition  in  which  ammonia  plays  a 
role  analogous  to  that  of  water  iu  hydrolysis.  See  hydrol¬ 
ysis.  —  am  mo  no-lyt'ic  (d-mo'no -ITt'Tk),  a. 

Am  moph'i  la  («-m5f'T-lri),  n.  [NL.  See  ammophilous.] 
Bot.  A  genus  of  coarse  grasses  growing  on  sandy  shores 
and  dunes  of  the  North  American  and  northern  European 
coasts.  The  only  species,  A .  arenaria ,  is  the  beach  grass, 
am  moph'l-lous  (-l?7s),  a.  [Gr.  appos  sand  -j-  -philous.] 
Bot.  t £-  Zool.  Sand-loving  ;  living  or  growing  in  the  sand, 
or  in  dry  sandy  places  ;  as,  ammophilous  grasses, 
am  mu-ni'tion  (Sm'u-nTsh'fm),  n.  [F.  amnnition ,  formerly 
used  for  munition ,  prob.  caused  by  taking  la  munition  as 
V amunit ion.  See  munition.]  1.  Military  stores,  or  provi¬ 
sions  of  all  kinds  for  attack  or  defense.  Obs. 

2.  Articles  used  in  charging  firearms  and  ordnance  of  all 
kinds,  as  powder,  projectiles,  rockets,  etc. 

Ammunition  consists  of  projectiles,  powder  charges,  primers, 
fuses,  bursting  charges.  It  is  fixed  ammunition  when  all  of  these 
are  made  up  in  the  form  of  one  cartridge.  It  is  separate  when  the 
charge  and  primer  are  in  a  case  separate  from  the  projectile.  It  is 
ordinary  B.  I..  R.  ammunition  when  the  primer,  charge,  and  pro¬ 
jectile  are  all  separate.  Bluejacket's  Manual,  (j.  S.  N. 

3.  Any  stock  of  missiles ;  —  lit.  or  fig. 
ammunition  bread,  shoes,  (artificial)  legs,  etc.  Such  as 

are  supplied  by  the  government  to  soldiers.  Eng. 
am  mu-ni'tion  (SnYu-msh'i/n),  v.  t.  ;  am'mu-ni'tioned 
(-Snd) ;  am'mu-ni'tion-ing.  To  provide  with  ammunition, 
am-ne'si-a  (ftm-ne'sT-a  ;  -zt-ri),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  dpirqaia 
forgetfulness.]  Med.  Defect  or  loss  of  memory,  esp.  marked 
inability  to  remember  particular  words.  —  am  ne'sic  (-stk ; 
-ztk),  am  nes'tic  (ftm-ngs'tTk),  a. 

am'nes-ty  (5ni'nes-tT),  n. ;  j)l.  -ties.  [L.  amnes/ia,  Gr. 
a/jii/TjaTta,  a  forgetting,  fr.  apr-qa-ros  forgotten  ;  a-  not  -f- 
pvaaOai  to  remember:  cf.  F.  amnistie ,  earlier  amnestie. 
See  mean,  y.]  1.  Forgetfulness;  oblivion;  an  overlooking. 
2.  An  act  of  the  sovereign  power  granting  oblivion,  or  a 
general  pardon,  for  a  past  offense. 

Some  distinction  has  been  made,  or  attempted  to  be  made,  be¬ 
tween  pardon  and  amnesty.  It  is  sometimes  said  that  the  latter 
operates  as  an  extinction  of  the  offense  of  which  it  is  the  object, 
causing  it  to  be  forgotten,  so  far  as  the  public  interests  are  con¬ 
cerned,  whilst  the  former  only  operates  to  remove  the  penalties 
of  the  offense.  This  distinction  is  not,  however,  recognized  in  our 
law.  The  Constitution  does  not  use  the  word  “  amnesty  ”  ;  and, 
except  that  the  term  is  generally  employed  where  pardon  is  ex¬ 
tended  to  whole  classes  or  communities,  instead  of  individuals, 
the  distinction  between  them  is  one  rather  of  philological  interest 
than  of  legal  importance.  $.  15*j,  1.03. 

The  Constitution  confers  upon  the  President  [of  France]  the 
power  to  pardon  any  person  sentenced  bv  any  criminal  or  police 
court  in  1  ranee.  .  .  .  He  is  not.  however." empowered  by  the  Con¬ 
stitution  to  issue  an  amnesty ,  i.  e.,  a  relief  against  all  the  civil  and 
political  results  of  the  conviction.  ^  ,/.  W.  Burgess. 

am 'ill  on  (ftm'nT-bn),  n.;  pi.  E.  -nions  (-5nz),  L.  -nia  (-nT-<i). 
[Gr.  apvtov  the  membrane  round  the  fetus,  dim.  of  aiui/os 
lamb.]  1.  Anal.  <£•  Zool.  a  A  thin  membrane  forming  a 
closed  sac  surrounding  the  embryos  of  reptiles,  birds,  and 
mammals.  It  contains  a  serous  fluid,  the  amniotic  fluid,  in 
which  the  embryo  is  immersed,  and  is  usually  formed  by 
folds  (the  amniotic  folds)  arising  from  the  ectoderm  and 
outer  layer  of  the  mesoderm  of  the  extra-embryonic  part 
of  the  blastoderm.  The  folds  unite  over  the  back  of  the 
embryo,  completing  the  sac,  and  inclosing  the  embryo  in 
its  cavity,  called  the  amniotic  cavity.  Only  that  layer  of 
the  folds  next  to  the  embryo  forms  the  true  amnion  ;  the 
outer  layer  is  called  the  false  amnion  and  forms  part  of 
the  chorion.  In  parturition  the  amnion  is  ruptured  and  the 
amniotic  fluid  escapes,  b  A  similar  membrane  inclosing 
the  embryos  of  many  insects  and  other  Arthropoda. 

2.  Bot.  The  fluid  contained  in  the  young  embryo  sac.  Obs. 
Am'ni-O'ta  (Sm'nT-o'td),  n.  pi.  [NL.]  Zool.  That  group 


of  vertebrates  which  develops  an  amnion  in  embryonic  life. 
It  comprises  the  reptiles,  the  birds,  and  the  mammals.  The 
wrell-developed  allantois  and  the  presence  of  twelve  pairs  of 
cranial  nerves  also  distinguish  them  from  other  verte¬ 
brates.  —  am'ni  ote  (ftm'nl-ot),  a.  n. 
am  ni-ot'ic  (-5t'Ik),  a.  [Cf.  F.  amniolique.]  Anal.  Of  or 
pertaining  to  the  amnion  ;  characterized  by  an  amnion, 
amniotic  acid,  Chem.,  allantoin.  Obs.  —  a.  cavity,  a.  fluid, 
a.  folds.  See  amnion,  1  a.  —  a.  sac,  the  sac  formed  by  the 
amnion,  containing  the  amniotic  fluid  and  embryo,  and 
invested  by  the  chorion, 
a  mce'ba  (a-me'bd),  n.  ;  pi.  E.  -bas 
(-bdz),  L.  -bae  (-be).  [NL.,  fr.  Gr. 
afxoiprj  change.]  Zool.  1.  Any  of 
several  species  of  microscopic  rhi- 
zopods  of  the  genus  Amoeba ,  of 
which  the  best  known  is  A .  proieus, 
widely  distributed  in  stagnant 
fresh  water.  A11  amoeba  is  one  of 
the  simplest  known  animals,  con¬ 
sisting  of  a  nucleated  mass  of 
rotoplasm  densest  on  the  outside 
ut  without  a  distinct  cell  wall. 

It  changes  its  shape  by  protruding 
portions  of  its  body  (called  pseudo¬ 
pods).  These  also  serve  as  organs  of  locomotion,  the  semi¬ 
fluid  protoplasm  composing  the  body  gradually  streaming 
into  them,  thus  slowly  changing  the  position  01  the  animal. 
It  has  no  definite  mouth,  but  feeds  by  enveloping  minute 
organisms  or  fragments  of  food  in  its  substance,  retaining 
them  until  the  nutriment  they  contain  is  dissolved  and  as¬ 
similated.  Respiration  and  excretion  are  carried  on  chiefly 
by  means  of  contractile  vacuoles  (see  under  contractile)  : 
reproduction,  usually  at  least,  is  by  division  of  the  animal 
into  two  distinct  individuals. 

2.  Any  amoebalike  cell  or  corpuscle  of  the  blood  or  other 
part  of  an  animal. 

am  oe-bae'an  (ftm/e-be'au),  a.  Also  am  ce-be'an.  Of  or 
pertaining  to  an  amoebajum  ;  hence,  alternately  answer¬ 
ing  ;  responsive. 

The  dactylic  monody,  “the  latest  development  of  the  dactylic 
measure,”*.  .  .  in  Sonhocles  ...  is  a  concession  —  like  all  this 
umwbsean  passage  of  lyrics  — to  a  change  of  taste  at  Athens. 

J.  S.  Phillimore. 

amcebae'um  (ftm'e-be'Mm),  n.;  L.  pi.  -b^:a  (-ri).  [L.  amoe- 
baeus,  Gr.  a/uoi/3ouos,  alternate  ;  L.  amoebaeum  carmen,  Gr. 
afffia  afxoifiaLov,  a  responsive  song,  fr.  apoL^rj  change.] 

1.  A  poem  composed  of  strophe  and  antistrophe,  in  which 
persons  are  represented  as  speaking  alternately,  as  the 
third  and  seventh  eclogues  of  Vergil. 

2.  pi.  Verses  composing  such  a  poem. 

a  mce'bic  (a-me'bTk),  a.  Like  or  pertaining  to  an  amoeba ; 
caused  by  amo?bas  or  amoebalike  organisms, 
amoebic  or  tropical  dysentery,  dysentery  caused  by  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  amoebas  in  the  intestinal  canal, 
a  moe'boid  (-boid),  a.  [ amoeba  -}-  -oid.]  Biol.  Like  an 
amoeba,  esp.  in  its  movements  or  changes  of  shape  ;  amoe¬ 
bic  ;  as,  the  amoeboid  movements  exhibited  by  the  white 
corpuscles  of  the  blood. 

a  mce'bu  la  (-bu-la),  n.  [NL.,  dim.  of  amoeba.]  Zool.  a 
A  small  amoeba,  b  The  amoeboid  stage  of  many  of  the 
lower  organisms,  as  of  the  Gregarinae  and  the  malaria  para¬ 
sites,  in  which  the  form  is  like  a  small  amoeba, 
a  mok'  (d-m5k'),  n.  [See  amuck.]  A  nervous  malady  or 
seizure  peculiar  to  the  Malays,  characterized  by  a  frenzied 
desire  to  kill  every  one  encountered.  See  amuck. 

The  amok  .  .  .  a  sort  of  furious  and  imitative  madness  perhaps 
provoked  at  the  same  time  by  suggestion.  J.  Beniker. 

a  mo'le  (a-mo'la),  n.  [Mex.  Sp.]  1.  Any  part  of  a  plant 
possessing  detergent  properties,  and  used  as  a  substitute 
for  soap. 

2  Any  of  a  number  of  plants  so  utilized  ;  as  :  a  In  Califor¬ 
nia,  the  melanthaceous  herb  Chlorogalum  pomei'idianvm . 
b  In  Mexico,  any  of  various  species  of  Manfreda,  as  M. 
brachystachys,  and  of  Agave ,  as  ^4.  heteracantha ,  and  Pro - 
chnyanlhes,  as  P.  viridescens,  all  three  genera  belonging  to 
the  Amaryllidaceae.  The  rootstock  is  pounded  to  a  pulp, 
and  readily  produces  a  lather  when  moistened, 
a  mo'mum  (d-mo'm?7m),  n.  [L.,fr.  Gr.  apmpov  an  Indian 
spice  plant.]  1.  Any  of  various  aromatic  plants  mentioned 
by  the  ancients,  but  not  certainly  identified.  Obs. 

2.  [cap.]  Bot.  A  large  genus  of  zinziberaceous  plants  of 
Asia,  Africa,  and  Australia,  several  of  which  y.\  Id  aromatic 
seeds,  the  cardamoms  and  grains  of  paradise  01  commerce. 
A'mon  (a'mtfn),  A'men  (a'men),  n.  [Egypt,  dm en,  prop., 
the  hidden.]  Egypt.  Myth.  Originally  the  local 
deity  of  Thebes,  and  during  Theban  suprem¬ 
acy  one  of  the  chief  deities  of  the  Egyptian 
pantheon.  Amon  was  probably  at  first  a  deity 
of  reproductive  forces;  later  under  the  form 
Amon-Ra  (-ra)  he  was  united  with  the  sun  god 
and  was  called  “  the  father  of  the  gods,  the 
fashioner  of  men,  the  creator  of  cattle,  the  lord 
of  all  being,”  etc.,  eventually  being  conceived 
as  a  supreme  deity,  with  the  other  gods  as  his 
members  or  parts.  In  his  primitive  function  as 
god  of  life  or  reproduction  he  was  represented 
as  a  ram-headed  deity,  and  had  a  famous  oracle 
in  the  Libyan  oasis  01  Ammon.  It  was  this  form 
that  the  classic  peoples  identified  with  Jupiter 
in  Jupiter- Ammon  (represented  with  ram’s 
horns).  As  Amon-Ra  he  is  represented  as  a 
man  wearing  on  his  head  a  disk  surmounted  by 
two  tall  ostrich  plumes.  At  Thebes  he  was  the  Amon-Ra. 


amner.  4*  almoner. 
am-nes'ti-a  (fim-m's'tY-d),  n. 
[NL.  See  amnesty.]  Amnesia, 
am'nes-ty,  v.  t.  To  grant  am¬ 
nesty  to. 

am'ni-a.  Latin  pi.  of  amnion. 
am'ni-ac,  a.  [Gr.  apviov  am¬ 
nion  -4-  -a e.]  Anat.  Amniotic. 
am'nic.  a.  Anat.  Amniotic. 
am'nic.  a.  I  L.  amnicus,  fr.  am- 
nis  river.  1  Of  or  pert,  to  a  river, 
am-nic'o-list  (ftm-nlk'o-llst),  n. 
[L.  amnicoluA  One  who  lives 
near  a  river.  Obs. 
am  nig 'e-nous  (ftm-nTi't-ntfs’), 
a.  ( L.  amnigena.]  Born  or 
bred  in.  of.  or  near  a  river.  Obs. 
am'ni-o-man  cy.  n.  [Gr.  apvLOv 
amnion  4-  -money.  1  Divination 
by  observation  of  the  amnion. 
Am  ni-o-na'ta  (fim'n'T-fi-na'td), 
n.  j>l.  [NL.]  =  Amniota.  — 

am'ni-o-nate.  a.  \  n. 
am  ni  on'ic  (-5n'tk),  a.  Anat. 
=  AMNIOTIC. 

am  ni-or-rhe'a,-rhoe'a(-rt-re'd), 


n.  [NL.;  amnion  4-  -rhea.]  The 

discharge  of  the  amniotic  fluid, 
am'ni-os  (-fis),  ».  The  amnion, 
am  ni-o-ti ' tis  (ttm'nT-fi-tl ' t Ys ), 
n.  [NL.;  amniotic  4-  Med. 

Inflammation  of  the  amnion. 
Am'non  ( fiin'nfin  >.  Bib. 
a-mo'byr,  n.  Also  a-mo'ber. 
[W.  amobrwy.~\  Welsh  Lam.  A 
fee  formerly  payable  by  a  wo¬ 
man  to  the  lord  of  her  manor 
upon  her  marriage, 
a-mo'dere,  >\  t.  [OF.  amodcrerA 
To  modernte.  Ohs. 
a-moe'ban  ( d-me'bdn),  a.  Zool. 
Like  or  pertaining  to  an  animba. 
—  a-moe'ban.  a-moe'bi-an.  n. 
am  oe-be'an.  Yar.  of  am<k- 
b.kan. 

a-moe'bi-an.  a.  Amoebic, 
a-mce'bi-cide.  a.  [amoba  4- 
-co/e.]  3 fed.  Having  power  to 
kill  amoebas.  —  a.  An  amcebi- 
cide  agent. 

a-mce'bid.  n.  An  amoeba  or 
amoebalike  animal. 


a-moe 'bi-form,  n.  Amoeboid. 

a-mce'bo-cyte,  n.  [ amoeba  -f 
-cyte.]  Zool.  A  cell  having 
amoeboid  form  or  movements, 
esp.  a  corpuscle  of  the  ccelomic 
fluid  of  echinoderms,  insects, 
etc.,  having  the  form  of  an 
an  in-ha  :  a  leucocyte. 

Am  oe-boi'de-a  (ain'f-hoi'df-o), 
7i.pl.  [NL.,  fr.  amoeba.’]  Zool. 
A  group  of  Rhizopoda.  nearly 
or  exactly  equiv.  to  Lobosa.— 
am  oe-boi'de-an,  a.  6;  n. 
a-moe'bous.  a.  Amoebic, 
a-moen'o-ma'ni-a  (a-mfn'ii-nia'- 
nY-d  ;  d-me'no-),  n.  [NL.  ;  L. 
amoenus  delightful  4-  E.  rna- 
mV/.]  Med.  Insanity  charac¬ 
terized  by  morbid  gayety  and 
cheerful  delusions, 
amoeve.  d*  amove. 
a-moin'der.  v.  t.  [F.  amoin- 
e/rir.]  To  diminish.  Obs. 

4  moFti^'  (a  mwa'tya').  [F.] 
y  halves. 

A'mok  (5'm5k).  Bib. 


a-mok',  a-moke',  a.  <V  adv. 

Vars.  of  Mil  <  k. 

a-mok',  a-moke',  v.  i.  To  run 

amuck.  Rare. 

a  mo-lil'la  (ii'mfi-lel'va  ;  -le'- 
ya;  105).  n.  I  Mex.  Sp.]*/;of.  The 
Mexican  plant  Prochnyanthes 
viridescens.  See  A  MOLE, 
a-mol'ish,  >\  t.  [OF.  ainoltr ,  L. 
amoliri.\  To  do  away  with  ;  to 
remove  entirely.  Obs. 
am  o-li'tion  (SnVo-lYsh'iIn),  n. 
[L.  amolitio.']  Removal  ;  a  put¬ 
ting  away.  Obs. 
a-mol'lish.  v.  t.  [F.  amolhr.\ 
To  mollify  or  soften.  Obs. — 
a-mol'lish-ment,  w.  Obs. 
Amo-ma'les  (fcmT>-ma'lez), 
«./>/.  [NL.  See  amomum.]  Bot. 
In  Lindley’s  classification,  as 
alliance  comprising  the  ginger 
family,  etc.  —  a-mo'mal,  a. 
a- mo  'me,  n.  Amomum.  Obs. 
—  a-mo'me-ous  ( d-mO'mf-iis),  a. 
A'mon  (a'mfin).  Bib. 

Am'o  na  (fim'fi-nd).  D.  Bib. 


5.1e,  senate,  cHre,  am,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofa  ;  eve,  Svent.  6nd,  recent,  maker;  Ice,  Ill;  old,  obey,  orb,  6dd,  sSft,  connect 

II  Foreign  Word.  +  Obsolete  Variant  of.  +  combined  nith.  =  equals. 


;  use,  unite,  urn,  up,  circtis,  menu  ; 
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AMPHIBIAL 


head  a  triad  “'eluding  Mut,  his  wife,  and  Chunsu,  his 
son.  The  rums  of  Karuak  are  the  remains  of  his  great 
Theban  temple. 

a  mong'  (a-milng')  )  prep.  [ME.  amonyisl ,  amonges, 
a  mongst'  (d-mungst') j  amonge,  among,  AS.  onmang, 
ongemang,  gemang,  in  a  crowd  or  mixture.  For  the  ending 
st  see  amidst.  See  mingle.]  1.  Mixed  or  intermingled 
with ;  surrounded  by. 

[They]  from  his  presence  hid  themselves  among 
The  thickest  trees.  Milton. 

2.  Conjoined,  or  associated  with,  or  making  part  of  the 
number  of  ;  in  the  number  or  class  of. 

Blessed  art  thou  among  women.  Luke  i.  28. 

3.  During  ;  in  the  course  of.  Obs. 

4.  Expressing  a  relation  of  dispersion,  distribution,  etc.  ; 
also,  a  relation  of  reciprocal  action.  When  among  or 
amongst  is  used  of  the  distribution  of  property  among  cer¬ 
tain  persons  named  it  properly  implies  that  no  one  of  those 
mentioned  shall  be  excluded,  but  that  each  and  all  shall 
share  in  the  distribution,  and  equally,  unless  there  be  some¬ 
thing  in  the  context  showing  a  contrary  intention. 

What  news  among  the  merchants  ?  Shak. 

Human  sacrifices  were  practiced  among  them.  Hume. 

Divide  that  gold  amongst  you.  Marlowe. 

Whether  they  quarreled  among  themselves,  or  with  their  neigh¬ 
bors.  Addison. 

Syn.  —  Among,  amidst.  Among  denotes  a  mingling  or 
intermixture  with  distinct  or  separable  objects;  as, 
“A  certain  man  .  .  .  fell  among  thieves”  ( Lake  x.  30); 
among  the  people.  Hence  it  is  regularly  followed  by  a 
plural  or  a  collective  noun.  Amidst  denotes  literally  in 
the  midst  or  middle  of,  hence  surrounded  by ;  and  that 
which  surrounds  may  or  may  not  consist  of  distinct  or 
separable  objects ;  as,  “  to  the  lonely  inn  ’ mid  the  rocks  ” 
(Af.  Arnold);  “She  stood  in  tears  amid  the  alien  corn” 
(Keats);  “ amidst  his  frolic  play”  (Collins).  When  both 
among  and  amidst  are  applicable  to  the  same  objects,  among 
regards  them  in  their  individual,  amidst  in  their  collective 
aspect.  Thus  Milton  describes  the  seraph  Abdiel  as 
“  among  the  faithless,  faithful  only  he.”  having  in  mind 
the  other  angels  as  individual  rebels:  but  when  he  adds, 
44  From  amidst  them  forth  he  passed,”  lie  is  thinking  of  the 
angels  rather  as  a  collective  body.  See  between. 
am'o-ret  (5m'o-rgt),  n.  [OF.  amorette.  See  amourette.] 

1.  An  amorous  girl  or  woman;  a  wanton.  Obs.  J.  Warton. 

2.  A  love  knot,  love  token,  or  love  song;  in  pi .,  love 
glances  or  love  tricks.  Obs. 

3.  A  petty  love  affair  or  amour.  Obs. 

Arn  o  reux'i  a  (5m'6-rdok'si-d  ;  -roo'zT-d),  n.  [NL.,  after 
Pierre-Josepli  A moreux (1741-1824),  French  botanist.]  Bot. 
A  small  genus  of  cochlospermaceous  shrubs  or  undershrubs 
of  the  southwestern  United  States  and  Mexico.  They  have 
palmate  leaves  and  large  handsome  flowers. 

II  a  mo-ri'no  (a'mo-re'no),  n.  ;  It.  pi.  -ni  (-ne).  [It.,  dim.  of 
amore  cupid.]  An  infant  cupid  or  love,  such  as  is  common 
in  Italian  painting  and  sculpture  of  the  16th  century. 
am'O-rlst  (5m'o-rTst),  n.  [L.  amor  love.  See  amorous.]  A 
professed  lover  ;  an  amateur  of  love  ;  a  gallant.  Milton. 

It  was  the  custom  for  an  amorist  to  impress  the  name  of  his 
mistress  in  the  dust,  or  upon  the  damp  earth,  with  letters  fixed 
upon  his  shoe.  Southey. 

Am'O-rite  (am'o-rit),  w.  [Heb.  ha-Emri  the  Amorite  ;  cf. 
Assyrian  Amurrd.]  Any  of  an  ancient  Palestinian  people 
dwelling  chiefly  in  the  northern  and  eastern  mountainous 
regions.  They  are  mentioned  as  the  Amurru  in  the  cunei¬ 
form  inscriptions  of  Sargon,  as  early  as  the  12th  century 
b.  c..  and  were  early  depicted  on  Egyptian  monuments  with 
light  skin,  blue  eyes,  and  light  or,  sometimes,  dark  hair. 
Some  regard  them  as  of  Libyan  race,  some  as  of  Semitic. 
am'0  rous  (am'6-rws),  a.  [OF.  amoros ,  F.  amoitreuz ,  LL. 
amorosus,  fr.  L.  amor  love,  amare  to  love.]  1.  Inclined  to 
love ;  having  a  propensity  to  love,  or  sexual  enjoyment ; 
loving  ;  fond  ;  affectionate  ;  as,  an  amorous  disposition. 

2  Affected  with  love  ;  in  love  ;  enamored  ;  — usually  with 


of,  formerly  with  on. 

Thy  roses  amorous  of  the  moon  Keats. 

Sure  my  brother  is  amorous  on  Hero.  Shak 

3.  Of  or  relating  to,  or  produced  by,  love.  “  Amorous 
delight.’*  Milton. 

Skillful  in  music  and  in  amorous  lays  Marlowe 


Syn.  —  Loving,  tender,  passionate,  ardent.  See  pond. 

—  am'o  rous-ly,  adv.  —  amo  rous  ness,  n. 

A-mor'pha  (d-m6r'fd),  n.  [NL.  See  amorphous.]  Bot. 
A  small  genus  of  American  fabaceous  herbs  or  shrubs  with 
odd-pinnate  leaves  and  spikes  of  purplish  flowers,  having 
the  corolla  reduced  to  one  petal ;  also  [/.  c.],  a  plant  of  this 
genus.  A.  fruticosa  is  the  false  indigo,  and  A.  canescens 
the  lead  plant. 

a  mor'phism  (-fTz’m),  n.  [See  amorphous.]  1.  State  or 
quality  of  being  amorphous. 

2.  The  system  of  absolute  nihilism  advocated  by  the  Rus¬ 
sian  nihilist  Bakunin.  Cent.  Diet. 

a  mor'pho-  (u-m6r'fo-).  A  combining  form  for  amorphous. 


A  mor  phO  phalTus  (d-mSr'fo-fSl'ds),  n.  [NL.  See  amor¬ 
phous;  phallus.]  Bot.  A  genus  of  tropical  East  Indian 
aroids,  several  of  which  are  cultivated;  also  [/.  c.],  a  plant 
of  this  genus.  The  plants  produce  a  curious  mottled 
flowering  spathe  in  advance  of  the  large  compound  leaf, 
and  often  attain  a  height  of  several  feet.  A.  titan i  has  the 
largest  inflorescence  known,  the  spathe  being  six  feet  long. 
A.  rivieri,  the  snake  palm,  is  the  best-known  species, 
a  mor'phous  (d-mdr'f&s),  a.  [Gr.  apop<j> os  ;  a-  not  -f-  pop<t>rj 
form.]  1.  Having  no  determinate  form;  of  irregular  shape; 
shapeless;  specif.,  of  solids,  without  crystallization  in  the 
ultimate  texture;  uncrystallized,  as  glass. 

2.  Of  no  particular  kind  or  character  ;  anomalous. 
Scientific  treatises  .  .  .  are  not  seldom  rude  and  amorphous  in 

style.  Hart. 

amorphous  phosphorus.  See  phosphorus. 

~  a  mor'phous  ly,  ue/r.  — a  mor'phous  ness,  n. 
a  mort'  (-mbrt/),  a.  [F.  a  to-}-  wort  death  ;  all  amort  is  for 
alamort.']  As  if  dead;  lifeless;  spiritless;  dejected.  Shak. 
a  mor'tiz  a  ble  (d-mor'tlz-d-b’l),  a.  [Cf.  F.  amortissable .] 
Capable  of  being  amortized. 

a-mor  ti  za'tion  (-tl-za'slmn  ;  -ti-za'slmn),  n.  [LL.  amorti¬ 
sation  admortizatio.  See  amortize;  cf.  admortization.] 
Act  or  process  of  amortizing  ;  also,  the  sum  so  applied, 
a  mor'tlze  (d-m6r'tlz;  -tTz),  v.  t.  ;  -tized  (-tizd  ;  -tTzd); 
-tiz-ing.  [ME.  amortisen ,  LL.  amortisare ,  admor -,  or  F. 
amortir  to  sell  in  mortmain,  extinguish;  L.  ad  -}-  mors  death. 
See  mortmain.]  1.  To  make  as  if  dead  ;  destroy.  Obs. 

2  Law.  To  alienate  in  mortmain.  See  mortmain. 

3.  To  clear  off,  liquidate,  or  otherwise  extinguishes  a  debt, 
usually  by  a  sinking  fund.  Hence:  a  To  extinguish  (a  pre¬ 
mium  or  a  discount  involved  in  the  purchase  of  a  security) 
by  periodically  charging  off  a  portion  (of  the  premium)  or 
crediting  a  portion  (of  the  discount)  so  as  to  bring  the  value 
to  par  at  maturity,  the  transfer  being  made  respectively 
from  Income  to  investment  or  vice  versa,  b  Loosely,  to 
bring  the  value  of  (a  security)  to  par  in  this  way. 

a  mor'tize-ment  (-ttz-ment),  n.  [F.  amorlissement.]  a  = 
amortization,  b  Arch.  The  sloping  top  of  a  projecting 
pier,  as  a  buttress ;  a  crowning  member  in  an  edifice. 
A'mos  (a'urns),  n.  [Heb.  'Amds.]  Lit.,  burden  ;  —  masc. 
prop.  name.  Used  specif,  for  :  a  A  Hebrew  prophet  of  the 
8th  century  b.  c.,  a  herdsman  of  Tekoa,  near  Bethlehem, 
b  The  Book  of  Amos.  See  Old  Testament. 
a-mo'tion  (a-mo'simn),  n.  [L .amotio.  See  amove.]  1.  Re¬ 
moval ;  ousting;  esp.,  the  removal  of  a  corporate  officer 
from  his  office,  in  this  specif,  sense  being  distinguished  from 
disfranchisement ,  or  removal  from  the  corporation.  “  The 
amotion  of  a  mischief.”  Lockhart. 

2.  Deprivation  of  possession  of  property, 
a  mount'  (d-mount'),  v.  i. ;  a-mount'ed  ;  a-mount'ing.  [OF. 
amonter  to  increase,  advance,  ascend,  fr.  amont  (equiv.  to 
L.  ad  montern  to  the  mountain)  upward,  F.  amont  up  the 
river.  See  mount,  v.  dr  /?,.]  1.  To  go  up ;  to  ascend.  Obs. 

So  up  he  rose,  and  thence  amounteit  straight.  Spenser. 

2.  To  rise  or  reach  (to)  by  an  accumulation  of  particular 
sums  or  quantities  ;  to  come  (to)  in  the  aggregate  or  whole  ; 
as,  the  bill  amounts  to  ten  dollars. 

3.  To  rise,  reach,  or  extend  (to)  in  effect,  substance,  or  in¬ 
fluence  ;  to  be  equivalent ;  to  come  practically  (to) ;  as,  the 
testimony  amounts  to  very  little. 

a  mount',  n.  1.  The  sum  total  of  two  or  more  sums  or 
quantities ;  the  aggregate  ;  the  whole  quantity  ;  a  totality  ; 
as,  the  amount  of  7  and  9  is  1G ;  the  amount  of  a  bill ;  the 
amount  of  this  year’s  revenue. 

2.  The  effect,  substance,  value,  significance,  or  result ;  the 
sum  ;  as,  the  amount  of  the  testimony  is  this. 

The  whole  amount  of  that  enormous  fame.  rope 
Syn.  —  See  sum. 

a'mour'  (a'moor' ;  accented  a'mour,  15th-17th  c. ;  cf. 
en-am'or),  n.  [F.,  fr.  L.  amor  love.]  1.  Love;  affec¬ 
tion.  Obs. 

2.  Love  making  ;  a  love  affair  ;  usually,  an  unlawful  con¬ 
nection  in  love  ;  a  love  intrigue  ;  an  illicit  love  affair, 
in  amours  with,  in  love  with.  Obs. 

a'mou'rette'  (a/inoo'rSt'),  n.  [F.,  dim.  of  amour  love.] 

1.  A  trifling  love  affair  ;  a  petty  amour.  Scott. 

2.  An  amoretto  ;  a  cupid. 

3.  The  quaking  grass  (Briza  media). 

a  move'  (d-moov'),  v.  t.  ;  a-moved'  (d-moovd') ;  a-mov'ing 
(d-mobv'Tng).  [L.  amovere ,  or  OF.  esmoroir,  L.  ex  -f-  movere 
to  move.]  1.  To  remove  from  a  position.  Obs. 

2.  Law.  To  dismiss  or  remove  from  an  office  or  station, 
a  move',  v.  t.  d:  i.  [OF.  amovoir  or  esmovoir.]  To  move 
or  be  moved  inwardly ;  to  excite.  Obs. 
am'pe-lite  (5m'pe-lit),n.  [L.  ampelitis.  Gr.  d^TreAlns,  fr. 
apneXos  a  vine.]  1.  A  black  earth  abounding  in  pyrites, 
used  by  the  ancients  to  kill  insects,  etc.,  on  vines. 


2.  Cannel  coal  or  carbonaceous  schist.  —  am'pe-lit'ic  (5m'- 
pe-lTt'Tk),  a. 

Arn  pe  lop'sis  (Sm'pe-lop'sis),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  apncXos 
vine  -f-  oi/n?  appearance.]  1.  Bot.  A  genus  of  vitaceous 
plants  closely  related  to  Vitis,  and  distinguished  by  the 
separate  petals  and  the  absence  of  adhesive  disks  to  the 
tendrils.  A .  cordata  and  A .  arborea,  of  the  southern  United 
States,  are  the  only  American  species. 

2.  [/.  c.]  Hort.  A  plant  of  the  genus  Parthenocissus,  esp. 
the  Japanese  ivy,  P.  tricuspidatu,  and  the  Virginia  creeper, 
P.  quinquefolia.  This  genus  was  confused  with  A  mpelopsis. 
Am  pe  lo-siC'y-OS  (Sm/pe-lo-sTs'T-Ss),  n.  [NL.  ;  Gr.  apne- 
Aos  vine  -f-  crUvos  gourd.]  Bot.  A  genus  of  tropical  Afri¬ 
can  cucurbitaceous  vines  containing  two  species,  remark¬ 
able  for  their  size,  a  single  shoot  often  attaining  a  length 
of  50  feet.  The  curious  purplish  flowers  are  succeeded  by 
immense  gourdlike  fruits  containing  edible  seeds,  which 
in  A.  scandens  yield  an  oil  resembling  olive  oil. 
am  per'age  (5m-p£r'aj;  5in'per-aj),  n.  Elec.  The  strength 
of  a  current  of  electricity,  measured  in  amperes, 
am  pere'  (5m-p&r')  l  n.  [After  A.  M.  Ampere,  French  elec- 
liarn  pfere'  (aN'pSr')  (  trician.]  Elec.  The  practical  unit 
of  electrical  current ;  the  current  produced  by  one  volt  act¬ 
ing  through  a  resistance  of  one  ohm.  See  current.  The 
ampere  was  defined  by  the  International  Electrical  Con¬ 
gress  in  1893  and  by  U.  S.  Statute  as,  one  tenth  of  the  unit 
of  current  of  the  C.  G.  S.  system  of  electromagnetic  units, 
or  the  practical  equivalent  of  the  unvarying  current  which, 
when  passed  through  a  standard  solution  of  nitrate  of  sil¬ 
ver  in  water,  deposits  silver  at  the  rate  of  0.U01118  gram 
per  second  ;  this  is  called  the  international  ampere. 
ampere  balance.  Elec.  An  instrument  for  measuring  cur¬ 
rent  strength  by  balancing  the  attraction  or  repulsion  of 
two  parallel  currents  against  weight, 
ampere  foot  Elec.  A  unit,  employed  in  calculating  fall  of 
pressure  in  distributing  mains,  equivalent  to  a  current  of 
one  ampere  flowing  through  one  foot  of  conductor, 
ampere  hour.  Elec.  The  quantity  of  electricity  delivered 
in  one  hour  by  a  current  w  hose  average  strength  is  one 
ampere.  It  is  used  as  a  unit  of  quantity,  and  is  equal  to 
3600  coulombs.  The  terms  ampere  minute  and  ampere 
second  are  sometimes  similarly  used, 
ampere  turn-  Elec.  A  unit  equal  to  the  product  of  one 
complete  convolution  (of  a  coiled  conductor)  into  one  am¬ 
pere  of  current ;  thus,  a  conductor  having  five  convolution ^ 
and  carrying  a  current  of  half  an  ampere  is  said  to  have  2$ 
ampere  turns.  The  magnetizing  effect  of  a  coil  is  propor¬ 
tional  to  the  number  of  its  ampere  turns. 
am'per  sand  (5m'per-s5nd  ;  5m'per-s5nd'),  n.  [Corrupt, 
of  and  per  se  and,  i.  e.,  tsf  by  itself  makes  and.]  The  char¬ 
acter  &,  dr,  or  &. 

am'phi-  (Sm'fi-).  [Gr.  ap<f> t.  See  ambi-.]  a  A  prefix  In 
words  of  Greek  origin,  signifying  both,  of  both  kinds,  on  both 
sides ,  about ,  around,  as  in  awp/<7biou8,  amp h {theater,  am¬ 
phibrach.  b  Chem.  See  naphthalene. 

Am'phi  a  ra'iis  (Sm'fT-d-ra'ws),  Am  phi  a-ra'os  (-5s),  n. 
[L.  Amphiaraus ,  fr.  Gr.  ’A/x^uapaos.]  Or.  Myth.  A  hero 
and  seer  of  Argos,  who  took  part  in  the  Calydonian  boar 
hunt,  the  Argonautic  expedition,  and  the  expedition  of  the 
Seven  against  Thebes.  When,  in  the  latter  expedition,  he  was 
about  to  be  killed,  Zeus  caused  the  earth  to  open  and  swallow 
the  hero  and  his  faithful  charioteer.  Amphiaraus  was  worshiped 
as  a  chthonic  god,  esp.  at  Oropus  in  Ba*otia,  where  he  had  a  tem¬ 
ple  and  famous  oracle  (the  Am  phi  a-rei'on  [-rl'tfn]).  See  Seven 
against  Thebes  ;  cf.  Ali  mason,  Eriphyle. 
am'phi  ar-thro'sis  (Sm'fT-ar-thro'sTs),  n.  [NL.  See  am¬ 
phi-;  arthrosis.]  Anat.  Articulation  admitting  slight 
motion.  It  includes  symphysis  and  syndesmosis.  —  am'¬ 
phi  ar-thro'dial  (-dt-al),  a. 

am'phi  as  ter  (5m'fi-5s'ter),  n.  [NL.  ;  amphi -  -j-  1st 
-aster.]  1.  Biol.  The  achromatic  figure  formed  in  mitotic 
cell  division,  esp.  of  animal  cells,  consisting  of  two  asters, 
or  groups  of  radiating  fibers,  connected  by  a  spindle-shaped 
bundle  of  fibers  (the  achromatic  spindle).  See  mitosis. 

2.  Zool.  A  spicule  stellate  at  both  ends,  as  in  some  sponges. 
Am  phib'i  -a  (Sm-flb'T-d),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  pi.  of  amphibium , 
fr.  Gr.  apfyifiiov  (sc.  £(Zov  animal).  See  amphibious.]  Zool. 
A  class  of  vertebrates,  intermediate  in  many  characters  be¬ 
tween  the  fishes  and  reptiles,  including  the  frogs,  toads, 
newts,  salamanders,  and  their  allies.  Their  limbs,  when 
resent,  terminate  in  digits  and  do  not  have  the  form  of 
ns.  They  are  cold-blooded,  with  large  elliptical  nucleated 
red  blood,  corpuscles.  The  heart  has  one  ventricle,  two 
auricles,  and  a  conus  arteriosus.  There  are  two  occipital 
condyles,  and  the  ribs  are  not  attached  to  the  sternum. 
The  embryo  develops  without  an  amnion  or  allantois.  In 
most  cases  they  are  ov  iparous  and  pass  through  an  aquatic 
larval  stage  called  a  tadpole,  in  which  they  are  provided 
with  gills,  and  afterw  ards  undergo  a  more  or  less  marked 
metamorphosis,  losing  the  gills  and  breathing  by  means 
of  lungs,  or  when  these  are  wanting,  as  in  certain  sala¬ 
manders,  through  the  skin  or  mucous  membrane  of  the 


armo'n&m  (^-mti'nani).  Var  of 
AMUNAM.  See  MEASURE, 
amoner.  amoneror.  +  almoner. 
amonest.  admonish. 
amonges.  +  amongst. 
amonicioun.  admonition. 
amonsi  +  amanse. 
amont  f  amount. 
a-mon  til-la'do  ('a-rnSn^Pl-ya'- 
tfeo  ;  146), n.  ISp.]  See  sherry. 
amoove.  +  amove 
a'mor,  n,  [L.  Cf.  amour. J 

1.  Love  Ohs. 

2.  ('--a/;.]  Hence,  by  personifi¬ 
cation,  tne  god  of  love;  Cupid 
a-mo'ra,  n.  See  amoraim. 

am  o-ra'do,  n.  L Sp. ]  An  inamo¬ 
rato.  Ohs.  R. 

am/o-ra'im  ( am/*i-ra'Tm),  n. 
tl.;  sing,  amora  (d-ind'rd) 
Heb.  amoraim .]  See  rabbi. — 
am'o-ra'ic,  a. 

a-mor'al  (ft-mCr'^l),  a.  [a- not 
-f-  moral.)  Not  involving  mo¬ 
rality  ;  unmoral, 
a-morce',  n  [F.  amorce.  OF. 
amorse,  prop.,  bait.)  Mil.  Fine¬ 
grained  powder  used  for  prim¬ 
ing.  Ohs.  tf  R. 

Am'o-ret  (ftm'o-ret),  n.  1.  In 
Spenser’s  “  Faerie  Queene.”  the 
twin  sister  of  Belphcebe,  married 
to  Sir  Scudamore.  She  typifies 
loveliness  and  wifely  devotion. 
2.  The  heroine  of  Fletcher’s 
pastoral  drama  “The  Faithful 
Shepherdess.” 
am  o-rette'.  f  amoret. 
am'o ret'to  (fim'n-ret'fi  ;  It. 
a/mo-rf1t't6),  w.  ,•  It.  id.  -ti  (-te). 


It.,  dim.  of  amore  love.l  1  A 
over.  Obs  [  Obs.  I 

2.  A  love  poem  or  a  love  trick.  | 

3.  A  little  love  ;  an  amorino. 

amo-rev'o-lous  (am/o-rev'5- 
lds),  a.  (It.  amorevole .]  Lov¬ 
ing  ;  gracious.  [S/>.  I 

a-mor'fous  Amorphous.  Ref-  \ 
||  a'mor  ha-ben'di,  or,  ||  a'mor 
sce'le-ra'tufl  ha-ben'di  [L.] 
(Accursed)  love  of  possessing 

Or u!  ( Metamorphoses ,  I.,  131). 
am'o-ris'tic,  a.  Amatory.  Rare 
a-morn'ing,  a-morn'ings.  adv. 
a-  on  +  morning.  See -wards.] 
n  the  morning  ;  every  morn¬ 
ing.  Obs. 

a'mor  num'mi  (nOm'I).  [L.] 
^ove  of  money. 

a'mo-ro'sa  '(a/mf>-ro'sa),  n. ; 
t.  pi.  -se  (-sa).  [It.,  fern,  of 
amoroso  amorous.]  A  wanton 
woman  ;  a  courtesan.  [  Rare.  I 

am'o-ros'i-ty,  n.  Amorousness.  | 
||  a'mo-ro'so  (a'mn-ro'sd),  n. ; 
It.  pi  -si(-se).  Lit*]  A  lover; 
a  man  enamored, 
a'mo-ro'so,  adv.  tf  a.  [It.,  a.] 
Music.  In  a  soft,  tender,  ama¬ 
tory  style. 

||  a'mor  pa'tri-ae.  IL.]  Love 
of  one’s  fatherland, 
a-mor'phi-a  (d-m  f)  r'f  T-d),  n. 
[NL.]  Amorphism. 
a-mor'phic,  a.  Amorphous, 
a-mor'phin-ism  (ft-m  5  r'f  T  n- 
Tz’m),  n.  [«-not  -f-  morphinism.] 
Med.  The  condition  caused  by 
depriving  of  morphine  one  ad¬ 
dicted  to  its  use. 


a-mor'pho-phyte  (d-mfir'fo-fit). 
n.  I  amorpho — (-  -i>hyte.)  Bot. 
A  plant  producing  irregular  or 
anomalous  flowers 
a-mor'phoae  (-158).  Var  of  a- 

MORPHOUS. 

am'or-pho'tae  (Sm'tfr-fS'te),  n. 
pi.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  apopcfxoros 
not  formed  ]  Astron.  Sparsile 
stars. 

a^mor'phy,  n.  [Gr.  apop^la.] 
Shapelessness.  Ohs. 

Am  or-rhe'an  (& m  '  <5-r  e'd  n). 
D.  Bib. 

Am'or-rhite  (-rTt).  D.  Bib. 
a-mor'row.  adv.  [a-  on  -f  mor¬ 
row.]  In  the  morning  ;  on  the 
morrow.  Ohs.  or  Archaic. 

a'mor  sce'le-ra'tus  ha-ben'di 

.ee  AMOR  HABENDI. 

a-mor'tise  (d-mdr'tYz),  a-mor'- 
tis-a-ble  (-d-b’l),  etc.  Vars.  of 
amortize,  amortizable,  etc. 
a-mor'tize  (d-mor'tTz),  r.  *.  To 
droop  as  it  dead.  Ohs  tf  R. 
a'mor  vin'eit  om'ni-a.  [L.] 
far.  ot  omnia  vinoit  amok. 
amor 'we.  adv  [a-  on  ME. 
morwe.  See  morrow. J  Obs 

1.  In  the  morning. 

2.  On  the  following  morning. 
A'mo  ry.  Blanche  <  a'mO-rY).  In 
Thackeray’s  “  Pendennis,”  the 
selfish,  frivolous  daughter  of 
Lady  Clavering  by  Altamont. 
Am'o-sa  (fiin'fi-sd).  D.  Bib. 
amote.  +  ant. 

a-mo'tus  (d-mo'tus),  a.  [L., 
withdrawn  (from  its  place).] 
Zool.  Elevated,  i.  e.,  not  touch¬ 


ing  the  ground  ;  —  said  of  the 
hind  toe  of  some  birds.  Rare. 
a-mou'li  (d-moo'le),  n.  [Am- 
haric  amole ,  orig.  name  of  a 
tribe  from  whom  the  salt  is  ob¬ 
tained  ]  A  bar  of  salt  used  for 
money  in  Abyssinia  and  ac¬ 
cepted  at  the  rate  of  one  third 
or  one  fifth  of  an  Abyssinian 
dollar  (about  10  to  15  cents), 
a  mount',  v.  t.  Obs.  1.  To 
mount  ;  climb  ;  also,  to  cause  to 
mount. 

2.  To  signify  ;  to  amount  to. 
a-mour'.  n.  [OF.  ameor,  L.  avia¬ 
tor.]  A.  lover  Obs. 
am'ou -ret'.  +  amoret. 

||  a  mou  reux'  tran'si'  (d'moo'- 
rfi'  traN'se').  [F.]  A  bashful 
or  timid  lover. 

am'ou-rist.  am'ou-rous.  Obs.  or 
Rure  vars.  of  amorist,  amorous. 
||  a/mour'  pro'pre  (A  moor' 
prfi'pr’).  [F.]  Self-love ;  self¬ 
esteem. 

a-mov'a-ble  (d-moov'd-b’l),  a. 
Removable  ;  subject  to  amotion. 
—  a-mov  a-bil'i-ty,  n. 
a-mov'al  (-tfl),  n.  [See  lBt 
amove.]  Amotion.  Ohs. 
a-move'ment.  n.  Amotion.  Obs. 
A'moz  (a'mbz).  Bib. 
ampair-  +  appair. 
am  pa-la'ya  (am'pd-lii'ya)  or 
am'pa-le'a  (-la'a),  n.  [Tag.] 
The  balsam  apple.  Phil.  I. 

||  am-pa'ro  (am-pa'ro),  n.  [Sp., 

firotection.]  Sit.  Law.  A  pre- 
iminary  certificate  issued  to  a 
claimant  of  land  as  a  protection 


to  his  claim  until  a  survey  can 
be  had  and  the  full  title  vested, 
am'pas  sy  (ftm'pd-sl),  n.  Cor¬ 
rupt.  of  and  perse.  Obs.  or  Dial. 
See  ampersand. 
Am'pe-li-da'ce-ae  (ttm'pf-lY-da'- 
s t‘-e),n.  pl.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  apne- 
At?,  dim.  of  apneXos  vine.] 
Bot.  Syn.  of  Vitaoe.e.  —  am- 
pe-li  da'ceous  (-shtfs),  a. 
am  pe-lid'e-oua  (ftrrPpf-lYd'C- 
i/s),  a.  Bot.  Ampelidaceous. 
Am'pe-lis  (&m'pf-lYs),  n.  [NL., 
fr.  Gr  apneXis  a  kind  of  song 
bird.]  Zool.  A  genus  of  oscine 
birds,  the  type  of  a  family  Am 
pel'i-dae  *  (hm-pfl'Y-de),  of 
which  the  cedar  bird  and  wax¬ 
wing  are  examples, 
am'pell.  +  ampul. 
am  pe-log'ra-phy  (Hm'pS-lBg'. 
rd-fY),  n.  [Gr.  apncXos  vine  + 
-graph y.)  The  scientific  descrip¬ 
tion  of  tne  vine.  —  am  pe-log'- 
ra-phist  (-fYst),  n. 
am  pe-lo-ther'a-py,  n.  [Gr.  ap- 
7reAos  grapevine  -f  therapy .] 
Med.  Tne  grape  cure, 
am'per  (fcm'pSr),  n.  [AS.  am- 
p/e,  ompre .  a  swollen  vein.] 

1.  An  inflamed  or  swollen  spot 
or  blotch,  as  a  tumor,  pustule, 
or  varicose  vein  ;  also,  matter  ; 
pus.  Obs.  or  Dud.  Eng. 

2.  A  blemish  in  cloth.  Dial.  Eng. 
ampere  arc.  Elec.  A  conduc¬ 
tor  oent  into  an  arc  of  a  circle. 
It  is  used  as  a  part  of  the  am¬ 
pere  balance. 


am-pere'me'ter  (&m-par'me/- 
tc-r),  am  per-om'e-ter  (ftni'per- 
om't-tfr),  n.  [ampere  -f-  meter.) 
Elec.  An  ammeter. 

Ampere’s  law.  Chem.  SeeAvo- 

GADRO’S  HYPOTHESIS. 

amperesse.  +  empress. 
Ampere’s  stand.  An  apparatus 
for  illustrating  the  directive  ac 
tion  of  magnets  on  currents. 

Am -pe'ri-an  (&m-pe'rT-dn),  a. 
Elec.  Of  or  pertaining  to  Andre 
Marie  Ampere,  the  French  phys¬ 
icist,  or  his  theory  that  molecu¬ 
lar  currents,  Amperian  currents, 
circulate  in  all  magnetic  sub¬ 
stances. 

amperur.  +  emperor. 
am'per-v  (Hm'p?r-Y),  n.  Cov¬ 
ered  with  auiners,  as  pimples  or 
blotches  ;  sickly.  Dial.  Eng. 
am'per-zand.  Var.  of  amper- 
8AKD. 

am  phan'thi  um  (ttm-fftn'thY- 
tlm),  n. ;  L.  pi.  -thia  (-d). 
I  NL.  ;  Gr.  ap<f>t  about  +  aptfos 
flower.]  Bot.  A  clinanthium. 
Am  phi'a-lus  (fim-fT'd-lds),  n. 
In  Sidney’s  “Arcadia,”  Cecro- 
pia’s  brave  and  virtuous  son, 
who  is  in  love  with  hiB  cousin 
Philoclea. 

am-phib'a-lua  (fim-fYb'd-lus), 
n. ;  pi.  -li  (-11).  [LL.,  Gr.  aptfti- 
/SoAos  put  round.]  Eccl.  A 
vestment  resembling  the  chasu¬ 
ble,  w'orn  in  the  8th  and  9th  cen¬ 
turies  by  the  Gallican  clergy, 
am-phib'i-al  (-Y-dl),  a.  Amphib¬ 
ian.  Rare. 


f<Tod,  foot ;  out,  oil ;  chair  ;  go  ;  sing,  ii)k  ;  then,  thin  ;  nature,  verdure  (250)  ;  K  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144) ;  boN  ;  yet ;  zh  =  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Guide. 
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mouth.  Some  forms  retain  the  gills  through  life.  Exist¬ 
ing  amphibia  are  of  small,  or  at  most  moderate,  size,  and 
are  usually  covered  with  a  smooth  skin. which  often  has 
an  irritating  or  even  poisonous  secretion.  About  one 
thousand  species  are  known,  most  of  them  belonging  to 
the  Anura.  The  orders  of  Amphibia  are  the  U rodela,  Anura, 
Gymnophiona,  and  Stegocephali. 

am -phib'i  an  (Sm-fTb'T-fin),  a.  Living  both  on  land  and 
in  the  water;  amphibious;  specif.,  belonging  to  the  Am¬ 
phibia.  —  7i.  An  animal  or  plant  accustomed  to  life  both 
on  land  and  in  the  water  ;  specif.,  one  of  the  Amphibia, 
am  phib'i  OUS  (Sm-fTt/T-iis),  a.  [Gr.  dp.</>t/3<.o?  living  a 
double  life,  i.  e.,  both  on  land  and  in  water  ;  au</>t  -f-  £109 
life.]  1.  Able  to  live  both  on  land  and  in  water,  as  frogs, 
crocodiles,  beavers,  and  some  plants  ;  amphibian. 

2.  Of  or  pertaining  to,  or  adapted  for,  both  land  and  water. 

The  a mjihibious  character  of  the  Greeks  was  already  deter¬ 
mined  :  they  were  to  be  lords  of  land  and  sea.  Bare . 

3.  Of  a  mixed  nature  ;  partaking  of  two  natures. 

Not  in  free  and  common  socage,  but  in  this  amphibious  subor¬ 
dinate  class  of  villein  socage.  Blackstone. 

—  am  phib'i  ous  ly,  adv.  —  am  phib'i-ous  ness,  n. 
am  phi  blas'tic  (Sm'fT-blXs'tYk),  a.  [amphi-  -f-  -blast /c.] 
Biol.  Segmenting  unequally  ;  —  said  of  telolecithal  eggs 
with  complete  segmentation. 

am  phi-blas'tu-la  (5mTT-bl2s'tu-ld),  n. ;  L.  pi.  -l je  (-le). 
[NL.]  Biol.  A  blastula  in  which  the  cells  of  one  hemi¬ 
sphere  are  very  different  from  those  of  the  other,  as  in  the 
embryos  of  some  sponges. 

Am  phib'o-la  (5m-fTb'6-ld),  n.  [NL.  See  amphibole.] 
Zo'bl.  A  genus  of  basommatophorous  pulmonate  gastro¬ 
pods  having  a  rough  turbinate  shell,  unique  among  Pul- 
monata  in  possessing  a  well-developed  operculum, 
am'phl-bole  (&m't'T-bol),  n.  [F.,  fr.  Gr.  d/u<£t/3oAo9  doubt¬ 
ful,  equivocal,  fr.  dfA<J>c/9dAAeip  to  throw  round,  to  doubt. 
The  mineral  was  so  named  from  its  great  variety  in  color 
and  composition.]  Min.  A  silicate  of  calcium  and  mag¬ 
nesium  and  usually  one  or  more  other  metals,  as  iron, 
manganese,  etc.  It  is  monoclinic,  and  includes  many  va¬ 
rieties  differing  in  color  and  composition.  Also  called  horn¬ 
blende.  H.,  5-G.  Sp.  gr.,  2. 9-3.4.  Amphibole  is  a  con¬ 
stituent  of  many  crystalline  rocks,  as  syenite,  diorite, 
most  varieties  of  trachyte,  etc.  Some  of  the  nonaluminous 
varieties  are,  tremolite ,  actinolite ,  and  richterite  (including 
nephrite  and  asbestos) ;  of  the  aluminous,  edenite  and  com¬ 
mon  hornblende . 

amphibole  group.  A  group  of  minerals  closely  allied  to 
the  pyroxene  group  and  paralleling  the  latter  in  composi¬ 
tion,  but  differing  in  cleavage,  crystalline  form,  etc.  It 
includes  anthophyllite  (orthorhombic),  amphibole ,  glauco- 
phane ,  etc.  (monoclinic),  and  senigmalite  (triclinic), 
am  phi  bol'ic  (5m7fT-b51'Tk),  a.  1.  Of  or  pertaining  to 
amphiboly  or  amphibology  ;  ambiguous  ;  equivocal. 

2.  Zool.  Capable  of  being  directed  either  forward  or  back¬ 
ward,  as  the  outer,  or  reversible,  toe  of  a  fishliawk  or  owl. 

3.  Med.  Uncertain  or  irregular,  as  certain  stages  in  fevers, 
or  the  critical  period  of  disease  when  prognosis  is  uncertain. 

am; phi  bol'ic,  a.  Min.  Of  or  resembling  amphibole. 
am  phib'O  lite  (Sm-fTb'6-lit),  n.  [amphibole  -f-  -ite.~\  Pe- 
trog.  a  Diabase.  Obs.  b  A  rock  consisting  essentially  of 
amphibole.  When  schistose,  it  is  usually  known  as  &  horn¬ 
blende  schist.  —  am-phib  o-lit'ic  (-ITt'Tk  ;  5in'fT-bo-),  a. 
am-phib  O-lOg'i  cal  (iim-fTb/0-15j'T-kal ;  5m'fT-bo-),  a.  Of 
doubtful  meaning  ;  ambiguous.  “  Amphibological  expres¬ 
sions.”  Jer.  Taylor.  —  am  phib  o  log'i  cal  ly,  adv. 
am  phi-bol'o-gy  (Sm'fT-bbl'o-jt),  ;  pi.  -gies  (-jiz).  [L. 

amphibologia ,  for  amphibo/ia ,  fr.  Gr.  dp.(/>i/3oAia,  with  the 
ending  -logia  as  if  fr.  Gr.  a/u.<£ t/3oAos  ambiguous  -f-  Aoyos 
speech.]  A  phrase,  discourse,  or  proposition,  susceptible 
of  more  than  one  interpretation  ;  also,  the  ambiguity  aris¬ 
ing  from  such  a  phrase,  discourse,  or  proposition,  properly 
distinguished  from  (though  often  confused  with)  equivoca¬ 
tion,  which  arises  from  the  twofold  sense  of  a  single  term, 
am  phib'O  lous  (Sm-fib'o-lfts),  a.  [L.  amphibo/us,  Gr. 
d/x</u/3oAos  thrown  about,  doubtful.  See  amphibole.] 

1.  Ambiguous  ;  doubtful.  Obs. 

Never  was  there  such  an  amphibolous  quarrel  —  both  parties  de¬ 
claring  themselves  for  the  king.  Hoicell. 

2.  Logic.  Capable  of  two  meanings. 

An  amphibolous  sentence  is  one  that  is  capable  of  two  mean¬ 
ings,  not  from  the  double  sense  of  any  of  the  words,  but  from  its 
admitting  of  a  double  construction  ;  e.  g.,  “The  duke  yet  lives 
that  Henry  shall  depose.”  Whately. 

am'phi-brach  (5m'fT-brSk),  n.  [L.  amphibrachys ,  Gr. 
a/Lt</)i^pa^u5  short  at  both  ends  ;  ap^L  -j-  {3pa\v<;  short.] 
Pros.  A  foot  of  three  syllables,  the  middle  one  long,  the 
others  short  -  ~)  ;  as,  h&berZ.  When  applied  to  modern 


verse  the  accented  syllable  takes  the  place  of  the  long,  and 
the  unaccented  of  the  short ;  as,  pro-phePic. 
am  phi  car'plc  (Sm'fT-kar'pTk)  I  a.  [See  amphi-  ;  -car- 
anT phi-car 'pous  (-kar'pfts)  j  POUS.]  Bot.  Producing 

fruit  of  two  kinds,  either  as  to  form  or  time  of  ripening, 
amphi-chro'ic  (-kro'ik)  I  a.  [amphi-  -f  Gr.  xpoa 

am  phi-chro-mat'ic  (-kro-m5t'Tk)  f  color.]  Chein.  Ex¬ 
hibiting  or  producing  two  colors,  as  substances  which  in  the 
color  test  change  red  litmus  to  blue  and  blue  to  red. 
am  phi-CCB'lous  (-se'lus),  a.  [Gr.  d/u.0ucoiAo9  hollowed  all 
round;  apfyL  -f-  K01A09  hollow.]  Zool.  Biconcave; — said 
of  vertebne  having  both  the  anterior  and  posterior  surfaces 
of  the  centrum  concave. 

am  phi-cre-at'i-nine  (-kre-Xt'T-mn ;  -nen),  n.  Also  -nin 
[amphi-  creatinine.']  Physiol.  Chem.  A  leucomaine, 
C9Hlfi04N7,  obtainable  in  small  amount  from  muscle  tissue. 
It  is  said  to  be  feebly  toxic. 

am*phic'ty-on  (5m-fTk'tT-5n),  n.  [L.  am  phi  cty ones,  pi., 
Gr.  ap.tfrucTvoi'es.  Prob.  orig.  ap<])iKT loves  dwellers  around, 
neighbors.]  Gr.  Hist.  A  deputy  to  an  amphictyonic  council, 
am-phic'ty-on'ic  (-5n'Tk),  a.  [Gr.  d^iKTuopocds.]  Of  or 
pertaining  to  the  amphictyons. 

amphictyonic  council,  the  council  or  congress  held  by  the 
deputies  or  representatives  of  the  states  associated  in  an 
amphictyonic  league,  or  amphictyony.  —  a.  league,  an  am- 
phictyony;  esp.  [cap.],  the  Delphic  Amphictyony,  which 
was  a  league,  originally  of  twelve  of  the  ancient  Greek 
populations,  which  assumed  the  protection  of  the  temple 
and  worship  of  Apollo  at  Delphi,  and  the  direction  of  the 
Pythian  games.  Until  the  3u  century  it  was  powerful  in 
political  as  well  as  religious  affairs.  It  existed  as  late  as 
the  year  2a.d. 

am  phic'ty-o  ny  (-o-ni),  n.  ;  pi.  -nies  (-nTz).  [Gr.  ap<f)L- 
KTvovla.]  Gr.J/ist.  A  league  of  neighboring  tribes  associ¬ 
ated  to  care  for  and  protect  the  temple  of  some  deity  and 
maintain  worship  within  it;  — of  which  sort  were  the  am- 
phictyonies  of  Calauria  and  Ouchestos,  both  connected 
with  the  temple  of  Poseidon,  that  of  Amarynthos,  con¬ 
nected  with  the  temple  of  Artemis,  that  of  Delos,  with  the 
temple  of  Apollo,  and  the  Delphic  Amphictyony  (see  am¬ 
phictyonic  league),  the  most  important  of  all. 
Am'phl-gae'a  (Sm'fT-je'd),  n.  [NL. ;  amphi-  -j-  Gr.  yrj  the 
earth.]  Zoogeog.  A  realm  or  region  including  temperate 
South  America. 

am'phi  gen  (5m'fT-jSn),  n.  [amphi-  -|-  -gen  :  cf .  F.  amphi- 
gene.]  1.  Old  Chem.  An  element  that  unites  with  differ¬ 
ent  elements  to  form  acids  and  bases; — applied  by  Ber¬ 
zelius  to  oxygen,  sulphur,  selenium,  and  tellurium.  Obs. 
2.  Bot.  A  thallogen. 

am  phig'e  nous  (am-fTj'e-nils),  a.  Pertaining  to,  or  of  the 
nature  of,  an  amphigen. 

am'phi-go-ry  (5m'fi-g6-rY),  n. ;  pi.  -ries  (-rTz),  am'phi- 
gou'ri  ( -goo're),  n.  ;  pi.  -ris  (-rez).  [F.  amphigouri ,  of  un¬ 
certain  derivation.]  A  nonsense  verse  or  composition  ;  a 
rigmarole  with  apparent  meaning,  which  proves  to  be 
meaningless.  —  am  phi-gorTc  (-gbr'Tk),  a. 
am-phim'a-cer  (Sm-fYm'a-ser),  n.  [L.  amphimaems,  Gr. 
ap^lfiaKpos ;  a/j.(f)L  -f-  pa/epos  long.]  Gr.  <u  Lai.  Prdb.  A 
foot  of  three  syllables,  the  middle  one  short  and  the  others 
long,  as  in  casttlds. 

am  phi  mix'is  (-mik'sTs),  n.  [NL. ;  amphi-  -f  Gr. 
a  mingling.]  Biol,  a  The  union  of  the  germ  plasm  of  two 
individuals  in  sexual  reproduction,  b  Interbreeding. 

Am  phi-neu'ra  (-nii'rd),  n.  pi.  [NL.  ;  amphi-  -f  Gr. 
vevpov  sinew.]  Zool.  A  class  of  marine  mollusks  (often 
considered  an  order  of  Gastropoda)  comprising  the  chitons 
and  their  allies; — eqniv.  to  Isopleura.  The  class  is  di¬ 
vided  into :  the  Placophora,  which  have  a  large  foot  and  bi¬ 
laterally  symmetrical  body  protected  by  a  shell  of  eight 
arched  segments,  placed  one  Behind  the  other,  partly  over¬ 
lapping,  and  bound  together  by  a  muscular  girdle  encir¬ 
cling  them  all ;  and  the  Aplacophora ,  which  consist  of  a  few 
wormlike  shell-less  forms. 

Am-phi'on(£m-fI'#n),  n.  [L.,  fr.  Gr.  ’A/utfuW.]  Gr.  Myth. 
Son  of  Zeus  and  Antiope,  twin  of  Zethus,  and  husband  of 
Niobe.  W ith  Zethus,  Amphion  captured  Thebes,  and  forti¬ 
fied  the  city  with  a  wall  built  by  charming  the  stones  into 
place  with  a  lyre  given  to  him  by  Hermes.  See  Antiope.  — 
Am  phi-on'ic  (am'fT-bn'Tk),  a. 

Am  phi-OX'us  (-5k'sr/s),  n.  [NL.;  arnphi--\-GT.  ogvs  sharp.] 
Zool.  Synonym  of  Branchiostoma,  the  genus  to  which  the 
common  European  lancelet  (Z>.  lanceolatum)  and  other 
species  having  paired  gonads  and  symmetrical  metapleura 
belong.  (Cf.  Asymmetron.)  Also,  in  common  use,  any 
lancelet  (see  lancelet).  Branchiostoma  lanceolatum  is  a 
small  transparent  marine  animal  about  two  inches  long, 


pointed  at  both  ends,  with  an  oral  opening  surrounded  by 
cirri  just  under  the  anterior  end.  There  is  a  median  dorsal 
and  aual  fin,  but  no  trace  of  limbs.  There  is  a  notochord. 


Amphioxus.  b  Notochord  ;  c  Oral  Cirri  and  Mouth  :  e 
Branchial  Sac  ;  J  Liver;  i  Inte.^tine  ;  l  Abdominal 
Pore  ;  oo  Ovary  ;  v  Aorta.  Natural  size. 


a  dorsally  situated  neural  tube,  and  a  system  of  blood  ves¬ 
sels  containing  colorless  blooa,  but  no  well-marked  brain 
or  heart.  The  eyes  are  represented  by  a  median  pigment 
spot  without  a  lens  or  other  accessories,  and  an  olfactory 
organ  is  present,  but  auditory  organs  are  wanting.  The 
pharynx  is  long,  with  numerous  gill  clefts,  which  open  into 
an  exterior  chamber,  or  atrium.  The  egg  is  holoblastic 
and  forms  a  typical  blastula  and  gastrula.  Species  of  this 
group  are  found  in  many  parts  of  the  world.  They  bur¬ 
row  in  the  sand  near  shore,  and  are  very  active  in  their 
movements. 

am'phi  pod  (8m'fT-p5d),  n.  Zool.  One  of  the  Amphipoda. 
—  a.  Of  or  belonging  to  the  Amphipoda. 

Am-phip'o-da  (5m-fIp'o-dd),  n.  pi.  [NL.  ;  amphi-  -f- 
-poda.]  Zool.  A 
large  suborder  of 
Crustacea  of  the 
order  Arthros- 
traca,  comprising 
the  sand  fieas  and 
allied  forms. 

They  are  usually 
of  small  size  anil 
laterally  com¬ 
pressed  form,  and  have  the  four  anterior  pairs  of  thoracic 
irnbs  directed  forward,  and  the  three  posterior  pairs 
directed  backward  and  upward.  The  thoracic  limbs  bear 
the  gills.  The  amphipods  live  in,  or  near,  salt  or  fresh 
w  ater.  Some,  as  the  whale  louse,  are  parasitic, 
am-phlp'ro  Style  (-ro-stil ;  am'fl-pro'stil),  a.  [L.  amphi - 
prostylos ,  Gr.  apL<t>inp6<rTv\o<; :  cf.  F.  amphiproslyle .]  Arch. 
Designating  a  kind  of  columfiiation.  See  columniation  a 
&  d  —  7i.  An  ampliiprostyle  building.  —  am-phip'ro- 
sty'lar  (-sti'ldr),  a. 

am  phi  sar'ca(5m/fT-sar'kd),n.  [NL.;  amphi— f-Gr.  c rdp£, 
aapKOs,  flesh.]  Bot.  A  many-celled  and  many-seeded  in- 
deliiscent  fruit  having  a  hard  or  woody  exocarp  and  pulpy 
endocarp,  as  that  of  the  calabash  tree  (Crescentia  cujete). 
am  phis  bao'na  (Sni'fls-be'nd),  n.  [L.,  fr.  Gr.  ; 

on  both  ends  -j-  /3atVeti/  to  go.]  1.  A  fabled  serpent 
with  a  head  at  each  end,  moving  either  w  ay.  Milton. 

2.  [cap.]  Zool.  A  genus  of  lizards,  the  type  of  a  family. 
Am  phis  bae'nl-daB  (-nT-de),  which  includes  numerous 
limbless  lizards  with  concealed  eyes  and  short  blunt  tail. 
They  are  wormlike  in  appearance  and  movements,  and  are 
said  to  move  either  forward  or  backward.  They  are  found 
in  warm  or  tropical  countries,  and  burrow  in  the  ground, 
feeding  on  worms  and  insects.  Though  often  considered 
poisonous,  they  are  perfectly  harmless.  —  am  phiS-bJB'- 
ni  an  (-nY-an),  a.  cf  ??.  —  am  phis  bae'nic  (-nTk).a.  —  am'- 
Phis  bae'noid  (-noid),  n.  —  am  phis  bae'nous  (-nws),  a. 
am-phis'ei-i  (Sm-fTsh'T-I)  l  n.  pi.  [Gr.  d/u.^tV#ao? 
am-phis'ei-ans  (Sm-fish'T-Snz)  |  throwing  a  shadow  both 
ways ;  ap.<f)C  -f-  gklo.  shadow.]  The  inhabitants  of  the 
tropics,  whose  shadow's  vary  from  north  to  south  with  the 
shifting  of  the  sun  to  the  south  or  north  of  their  zenith. 
am'phi-spore7  (2m'fT-spor/),  n.  [amphi-  -f-  spore.]  Bot . 
In  mycology,  a  uredospore  which,  by  morphological  adap¬ 
tation,  functions  as  a  resting  spore, 
am  plii-sty'lar  (-stl'lar),  a.  [amphi-  +  Gr.  o-tOAos  pillar.] 
Arch.  Having  columns  at  both  ends,  or,  more  rarely,  on 
botli  sides.  See  columniation. 

am  phi-sty'lic  (-Ilk),  a.  [See  amphistylar.]  Zool.  Des¬ 
ignating  or  having  an  arrangement  of  the  mandibular  and 
hyoid  arches  intermediate  between  autoslylic  and  hyostylic. 
It  occurs  in  a  few'  sharks,  as  in  the  cestracionts. 
am'phi  the'a  ter  )  (Sm'fY-the'd-ter),  n.  [L.  amphithea- 
am  phi-the'a-tre  1  (rum,  fr.  Gr.  ap.<tn9eaTpov :  dp<pi  -|- 
6earpov  theater  :  cf.  F.  amphitheatre.  See  theater.]  1.  An 
oval  or  circular  building  with  rising  tiers  of  seats  about 
an  open  space  called  the  arena.  The  Romans  first  con¬ 
structed  amphitheaters  for  combats,  as  of  gladiators. 

2.  Anything  resembling  an  amphitheater  in  form,  as  a 
level  surrounded  by  hills,  or  a  rising  gallery  in  a  theater, 
am  phi-the  at'ric  (-the-5t'n k)  )  a.  [L.  amph Uheat ri cus . ] 
am  phi-the-at'ri-cal  (-rT-k«l)  1  Of,  like,  or  exhibited  in, 
an  amphitheater.  —  am'phi-the-at'ri-cal-ly,  adv. 


am-phib'i-ol'o-gy  (am-l‘lb'T-51'- 
<5-jl ),>/.  [  Amphibia  + -I or/!/. )  The 
branch  of  z or. logy  which  treats 
of  the  Amphibia*.  —  am-phib - 
i-o-log'i-cai  (-o-loj'I-kril),  a. 

Am  phi-bi-ot'i-ca  (fim/fi-bT-J5t'- 
I-kd),  n.  pi.  [NL.;  Gr.  dn<£i  4- 
/3uotik6?  pert,  to  life  ]  Zool.  A 
suborder  of  Neuroptera  includ¬ 
ing  those  with  aquatic  larva?, 
am-phib'i-um  (&m-fTb'i-um), 
n. ;  L.  jd.  -1  a  (-a).  [NL.]  An 
amphibian.  Rare. 
am 'phi-bole  (ftm'fT-bbl),  n.  An 
ambiguity  ;  amphiboly.  Obs. 
am  phi-bo'li-a  (ftm'f l-bb'lY-a), 
n.  [NL.  See  amphiboly.] 

1.  Logic.  =  AM Pll  1 BOLOO Y. 

2.  Med.  The  uncertain  period 
of  a  fever  or  disease,  marked  by 
fluctuations  of  temperature, 
am  phi-bol'i-cal,  a.  Amphi¬ 
bolic.  Obs. 

anTphi-bo-lif'er-ous.  o.  See 

-fkkous ;  amphibole. 
am-phib'o-iine  (ftm-fib'o-lTn), 
a.  Min.  =  2d  amphibolic. 
am/phi-bol'o-giBm(llm/fl-bt)l'o- 
jiz’m),  n.  A  pnrase  or  construc¬ 
tion  involving  amphibology, 
am-uhib'o-lous  < ftm-flb'O-b/s), 
a.  [From  amphibole  the  miner¬ 
al.]  Mill.  =2d  AMPHIBOLIC, 
am-phib 'o-ly  (-6-11),  n. ;  pi. 
-lies  (-llz).  [L.  amphibolia, 

Gr.  ap.</>i/3oAi'a :  cf.  OF.  am¬ 
phibolic.  See  amphibolous.]  = 
amphi  bolooy. 

am-phib'ry-ous  (Rm-flb'rT-MS), 
a.  [NL.  ;  Gr.  apifn  around  -f 
/9pve iv  to  swell.]  Bot.  Grow¬ 
ing  by  increase  over  the  whole 
surface.  Rare. 


Am  phi-car-pse'a  (ftm'fl-kar- 
pe'«),  Am'phi-car'pa  (-kar'- 
pd),  n.  [NL.  See  amphicar- 
pdi  s.]  Hot.  Syn.  of  Falcata. 
am  phi  car'pi-um  (-kar'pY-wm), 
n. ;  L.  pi.  -pi a  (-pT-d)-  [NL.] 
Bot.  An  archegonium  which 
persists  after  fecundation,  form¬ 
ing  a  fruit  envelope. 
amphi-car-pog'e-nouB  (-kiir- 
p5j'C-n«s),  a.  [amphi-  -f  carpo- 
+  -gen  ous.]  Bot.  Producing 
fruit  above  ground  which  be¬ 
comes  buried  before  the  time  of 
ripening,  as  the  peanut, 
am  phi-ce'li-an,  anTphi-ce'- 
lous.  a.  Rare  vars.  of  amphi- 
C<EL1  AN,  -CfELOUS. 
am  phi-cen'tric,  a.  [amphi-- f 
rrutiic.]  Anat.  Converging 
at  both  ends  ;  —  said  of  a  plexus 
of  blood  vessels  having  one  af¬ 
ferent  and  one  efferent  trunk, 
am  phi-chi'ral.  am  phi-chei'ral 
(-kl'rdl),  a.  [ amphi -  -f  Gr. 

Yttp  hand.]  Math.  That  may 
be  changed  from  aright-handed 
to  the  corresponding  left-handed 
form  without  untying  ;  —  said 
of  a  certain  class  of  knots, 
am 7 phi -cos'll- an  (-se'llw/n),  a. 
=  AM  PHICIELOUS. 

am'phi  come.  n.  [Gr.  ap<f)l- 
xop. 09  with  hair  all  round.] 
A  kind  of  figured  stone,  beset 
with  eminences,  anciently  used 
in  divination. 

Am  phi-con'dy-la  ( -kbn'dY-ld ), 
71.  pi.  [NL.  ;  amphi-  +  co/i<h/le.) 
Anat.  The  Mammalia;  —  from 
their  two  occipital  condyles, 
am'phi-cra'ni-a.  ».  [NL.  See 
amphi- ;  cranium.]  Med.  Pain 
affecting  both  sides  of  the  head. 


am-phic'ty-o'ni-an  (nm-fik'tl- 

5'nY-<7n),  a.  Amphictyonic. 
am  phi-cur'tous  (-kflr'tus),  a. 

=  AMPHICYRTOUS. 

Am-phic'y-on  (fim-ffs'T-bn),  n. 
[Nl^.  ;  amphi- A-  Gr.  kvojv  dog.] 
jPaleon.  A  genus  of  Miocene  Car¬ 
nivora, intermediate  between  the 
dogs  and  the  bears, 
am  phi-cyr'tous  (fim'fY-sQr'- 
tus),  a.  [Gr.  d,ud>tKvpTO;.  ]  Con¬ 
vexo-convex.  Rare. 
am'phi-cyt'u-ladim'fY-sYPQ-ld), 
7i.  [NL.]  Z.onl.  1'he cy tula  stage 
of  an  amphiblastic  egg. 
am'phid  (Hm'fYd),  am'phide,  n. 
[Gr.  ap<t>u)  both  ;  cf.  F.  mn- 
phide.]  Old.  ('hem.  A  salt 
formed  by  the  union  of  an  acid 
and  a  base,  each  of  which  con¬ 
tains  an  amphigen; — distin¬ 
guished  from  a  haloid.  Obs. 
am  phi-det'ic  (ftnPfl-d't'Yk),  a. 
[Gr.  ap<l>  Seros  bound  all^ 
around.]  Zool.  Extending  both' 
before  and  behind  the  beak  ;  — 
sawl  of  the  ligament  of  certain 
bivalves.  Opposed  to  opistho- 
detic  and  prosodetie. 
am'phi  disk.  -di3c.  n.  [amphi- 
+  disk,  disc. I  Zool.  A  spicule 
having  a  stellate  disk  at  each 
end,  found  in  the  reproductive 
bodies  of  fresh-water  sponges  of 
the  genus  Spongilla. 
am  phi  dro'mi-a,  «.  pi.  [Gr. 
d/u.4>iSp6p.ia,fr.  Gr.  ap'fr  Spogos 
running  about  or  around.]  Gr. 
Autiq.  Attic  festivities  at  the 
naming  of  a  child.  The  child 
was  carried  arou7id  the  hearth 
and  then  named.  —  am'phi- 
drom'i  cal  (-drbm'Y-kcTl),  a. 


Am-phig'Vra*  (ftm-fYg'd-me), 
n.  jd.  [NL.  ;  ampin-  +  Gr. 
ydgos  marriage.]  Bot.  = 
Aoam.F-  —  am'phi  gam  ( ftin'fT- 
gim),  71.  —  am-phig'a-mou8,  a. 
am  'phi-gas7  ter  <  flm'fY-gas't5r), 
n.  [NL.  ;  ainphi-- f-  Gr. yaarrip 
stomach.]  Hot.  One  of  the 
small  appressed  stipulelike 
leaves  on  the  ventral  side  of  the 
6tem  in  certain  Hepatica?. 
am  phi  gas'tri-um  (-gfls'trY- 
L.pl.- tkia  (-a).  [NL.] 
Hot.  =  AM  Pll  10  AST  Kit. 
am'phi-gaa'tra-la  (-trdb-ld),  n.  ; 
Jj.pl.  -L/E  (-le).  [NL.  ;  arnphi- 
A-  gastrula.]  Zool.  A  gastrula 
derived  from  an  amphiblastula. 
am'phi-ge'an  (Sin  fl-je'tfn),  a. 
[ampht-  +  Gr.  yij,  yaia .  the 
earth.]  Biol,  a  Found  in  both 
hemispheres,  b  Of  or  found  in 
the  Amphigiea  (which  see), 
am'phi-gene  (ft  in'f  Y-j  e  n),  n. 
Min.  Leucite. 

am  phi-gen 'e-sia  (-ign'f-sYs),  n. 
[ainphi-  A-  -genesis.]  Biol.  Am¬ 
ph  igony.  Rare. 
am  phi  gon'ic  (-gbn'Yk),  a. 
Pert,  to  am ph igony  ;  sexual  ; 
as,  amphigoiiic  propagation, 
am'phi-go'ni-um  (-g5'nY-»7m), 
».  ;  I..  /‘I.  -\  1  \  (-i)l -a  >.  1  XL. 

See  AMPHIOONOUS.]  Hot.  An 
archegonium. 

am-phig'o-nouB  ( am-fYg'A-nws), 
a.  [amphi-  A-  Gr.  yovo<;  a  be¬ 
getting.]  Relating  to  both  par¬ 
ents.  Rare. 

am-phig'o-ny  (-nt),  n.  Sexual 
propagation.  Rare. 
am-phil'o-gism  (Hm-fYl'6- 
jYz’m),  am-phil'o-gy  (-jY),  n. 


[amphi-  4-  dopy.]  Ambiguity  of 
speech  ;  equivocation.  Rare. 
am  phi-mor'u-la  (&m/fY-mbr'- 
(56-la),  //. ;  L.  pi.  -L M  (-le).  [NL. 
See  amphi-;  morula.]  Zool. 
The  morula  stage  of  an  amphi¬ 
blastic  egg. 

amphi-plat'y-an  f-pl&t'Y-rtn), 
a.  [amphi-  +  Gr.  7 rXani?  flat  ] 
Zool.  Having  the  centrum  fiat 
at  both  ends;  —  said  of  vertebra?. 
Am  phip-neus'ta  (ftm'fYp-nus''- 
t<i),  ti.  pi.  [NL.  ;  amphi-  +  Gr. 
nveiv  to  breathe.]  Zool.  = 
Pkrknniiik  anchjata.  —  am'- 
phip-neust  (fim'fYp-nQst),  n. 
am  phip-neu8'tic  (-nus'tYk),  a. 
Zool.  a  Having  both  gills  and 
lungs  throughout  life  ;  —  said 
of  certain  amphibians,  b  Hav¬ 
ing  both  an  anterior  and  a  pos¬ 
terior  pair  of  stigmata,  as  certain 
insect  larva?. 

am-phip'o-dal  (fim-fYp/T>-drfl), 
a.,  am  phip'o-dan  (-don),  a.  5f 
71.  Z.o,d.  Amphipod. 
am'phi-pod'i-form  ( ftm'fY-pbd'- 
Y-fdrm),  a.  Zool.  See -form. 
am-phip'o  dous  ( llm-fYp'ri-das), 
a.  Zool.  Amphipod. 
Am-phip'o-lis  (-lYs).  Bib. 
am  phi-py-re'nin  (lim'fY-pT-re'- 
nYn),  7i.  [a/nphi-  +  Gr.  nvppv^ 
7rvprjvo> >,  stone  of  a  fruit.]  Biol. 
The  substance  of  the  nuclear 
membrane  of  cell  nuclei. 
Amphi-rhi'na  (amfY-rT'na), 
a.  pi.  [NL.  ;  a  m  /i  h  i-  A-  Gr. 
pt$,  pivo<;,  nose.]  Zool.  A  pri¬ 
mary  group  of  vertebrates  hav¬ 
ing  double  nasal  chambers,  in¬ 
cluding  all  vertebrates  except 
the  lancelets  and  cyclostomes  ; 


—  opposed  to  M  on  or  hi  n  a.  — 
am'phi  rhine  (-rin  :  -rTn),  a. 
araphis-be'na,  amphisbe'ni- 
an.  etc.  Rare  vars.  of  amuhis- 
i:  ENA,  -BANIAN,  etc. 

Am-phifl'i-le  ( ftm-f  T  B'Y-le),  n. 
[NL.]  Zool.  Syn.  of  Centkis- 
cus.  See  Ckn  i  Just  us  b. 
Ara^hi-sil'i  dae  (ftmrfT-sYl'Y- 
de),  7i.  pi.  [NL.]  Zool.  =  Cen- 
TRiscin.K  b. 

am'phi-sper'mous  (-spflr'mws), 
a.  [amjdii-  A-  -spcrmous.]  Bot. 
Having  the  pericarp  closely  in¬ 
vesting  the  seed,  as  in  grass'es. 
Am-phi8'to  ma  (&m-fYB'rtf.-md)f 
7i.  [NL.  See  amphistomous.j 
Zool.  A  genus  of  amphisto- 
mous  trematode  worms  of  the 
order  Digenetiea.  —  am'phi- 
stome.  7i.  —  em-phis'to  moia,  a. 
am-phis  to-mat'ic,  a.  [umphi- 
A-  stomatic.]  Bot.  Having 
stomata  on  both  surfaces ;  — 
said  of  leaves. 

am-phis 'to-mous.  a.  [u7iiphi-  4- 
Gr.  CTopa  mouth.]  Zobl.  Hav¬ 
ing  a  sucker  at  eacn  extremity. 
Am  phis'to-mum.  [XL.]  Zobl. 
Syn.  of  Ampuistoma. 
am  phi-the 'a-tered,  -tred  (ftm7- 
1  Y-the'fi-t?rd),  a  Having,  or 
formed  like,  an  amphitheater, 
anv'phi-the'n-tral  ( -tr<>  1),  u.  [L. 
amphitheatralis  :  cf.  F.  amphi- 
thefltral.]  Amphitheatrical. 
am  phi-the'ei-um  (-shY-wm),  n. 
[NL.  ;  amphi -  Gr.  0r)Kiov, 

dim.  of  Ory<T)  a  box.]  Bot.  The 
external  layer  of  cells  in  the 
sporangium'  of  a  moss.  —  am'- 
phi-the'cial  (-shol),  a. 
am'phi-thect  (-thCkt),  a.  [Gr. 


ale,  senate,  care,  am,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofd;  eve,  event,  Snd,  recent,  maker;  ice,  Ill;  old,  obey,  orb,  6dd,  s&ft,  connect ;  use,  unite,  urn,  up,  circus,  menu; 

U  Forelffn  Word.  +  Obsolete  Variant  of.  4-  combined  with.  =  equals. 
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Am  phi-tri'te  (Sm'fT-tri'te),  n.  [L.,  fr.  Gr.  •AW.erpiW] 

1.  (t)\  Myth.  The  daughter  of  Nereus  and  Doris,  wife  of 
Poseidon  and  goddess  of  the  sea. 

2.  Zool.  A  genus  of  tubicolous  polychnetous  annelids  with 
branching  gills  and  numerous  prostomial  tentacles. 

am  phit'ro  pous  (am-fTt'r6-pus),  a.  [_amphi- 
-f-  - tropous .]  But.  Having  the  ovule  inverted, 
but  with  the  attachment  near  the  middle  of 
one  side  ;  half  anatropous. 

Am-phit'ry  on  (5m-fit/iT-5n),  Am  phit'ru  o 

(-roo-o),  n.  [L.  Ampitryo ,  -wo,  - yon ,  -wow,  Gr. 

'ApifHTpvw.]  Class.  Myth.  The  husband  of 
Alcmene,  in  whose  guise  Zeus  visits  her,  en¬ 
tertains  her  with  a  feast,  and  becomes  the 
father  of  Hercules.  The  name  has  hence 
been  applied  to  a  host,  esp.  when  his  identity 
is  in  doubt.  See  Le  veritable  Amphitryon  est  l’Amphi- 

TRYON  OU  L’ON  DINE. 

Am  phi-u'rna  (Sm'fi-u'ma),  n.  [NL.,  irreg.  fr.  amphi-  -f- 
Gr.  nvevpa  breath.]  Zool.  A  genus  of  Am¬ 
phibia  represented  only  by  the  Congo  snake 
(which  see). 

am  pho-pep'tone  (5m'fo-pgp'ton).  n.  [Gr. 

4-  peptone.]  Physiol.  Che m.  A  prod¬ 
uct  of  peptic  digestion,  regarded  as  a  mix¬ 
ture  of  hemipeptone  and  antipeptone, 
am'pho-ra  (Sm'fo-ra),  n. ;  L.  pi.  -rje  (-re). 

[L.,  fr.  Gr.  a/u$opeus,  d/u«/>«/>op<:v?,  a  jar  with 
two  handles  ;  dp.$i  4"  0opeu?  bearer,  (fiepeiv 
to  bear.]  1.  Class.  Archseol.  A  jar  or  vase 
of  a  type  characterized  by  a  large  oval  or 
egg-shaped  body,  narrow  cylindrical  neck, 
and  two  handles  rising  nearly  to  the  level 
of  the  orifice.  Amplioneareof  two  classes: 

(1)  Those  designed  for  holding  or  storing 
wine,  oil,  honey,  corn,  etc.,  which  are  com-  Amphora  ( Dio - 
rnonly  undecorated  and  usually  pointed  at  (2^) 

the  bottom  (for  fastening  in  the  earth) ;  — called  also  diotae 
(sing,  diota).  (2)  Decorated  amphorae,  used  chiefly  as 

ornaments  or  given  as  _ 

prizes,  as  in  the  Panathe- 
naic  festival,  where  the 
victors  in  the  games  re¬ 
ceived  painted  amphorae 
(filled  with  oil  from  the 
sacred  olives)  of  a  charac¬ 
teristic  style.  Decorated 
amphorae  were  provided 
with  disk-shaped  bases. 

The  amphora  appeared  in 
Greece  in  the  period  of 
geometrical  decoration. 

2  Hence,  a  measure  of 
capacity.  See  measure. 

3.  Bot.  The  permanent 
lower  half  of  a  pyxis. 

am'pho-ral  (-ral),  a.  [L. 
amphoralis.]  Pertaining 
to,  or  resembling,  an  am¬ 
phora. 

am-phor'ic  (5m-f5r'Tk),  a. 

Med.  Produced  by,  or  in¬ 
dicating,  an  empty  cavity 
in  the  lungs  giving  a  sound 
like  that  produced  by  blow¬ 
ing  into  an  empty  decanter  ;  as,  amphoric  respiration  or 
resonance.  —  am  pho-ric'i  ty  (Sm'io-rTs'T-tT),  n. 
am  pho  teric  (Xm'fo-tSr'Tk),  a.  [Gr.  ag.<f>6T€po<;  both.] 
Partly  one  and  partly  the  other ;  both  acid  and  alkaline. 
Cf.  amphjchroic. 

am'ple  (Sm'p’l),  a.  [F.  ample ,  L.  amplus ,  prob.  for  am- 
biplus  full  on  both  sides  :  -plus  is  akin  to  L.  plenns  full. 
See  pull  ;  cf.  double.]  1.  Large  ;  great  in  size,  extent, 
capacity,  or  bulk  ;  spacious  ;  roomy  ;  widely  extended. 

All  the  people  in  that  ample  house 

Did  to  tnat  image  bow  their  humble  knees.  Spenser. 

2.  Fully  sufficient;  abundant;  liberal;  copious;  as,  an 
ample  fortune  ;  ample  justice. 

3.  Not  contracted  or  brief ;  not  concise  ;  extended  in  ap¬ 
plication  ;  diffusive ;  as,  an  ample  narrative. 

All  statutes  concerning  matters  specially  favored  by  law  re¬ 
ceive  an  ample  interpretation.  Er shine's  Principles 

Syn. —  Full,  spacious,  extensive,  wide; 
plentiful,  plenteous,  copious;  bountiful, 
rich,  munificent.  See  capacious. 
am-plec'tant  (Sm-plek'tdnt),  a.  [L.  am- 
plecti  to  embrace.]  Bot.  Clasping  a  sup¬ 
port  ;  as,  amplectant  tendrils, 
am  plex'i-caul  (5in-pl5k'sT-k61),  a.  [L. 
amplexus  encircling  caulis  stem.]  Bot. 

Clasping  or  embracing  a  stem,  as  a  leaf, 
am'pll-ate  (Jm'plT-at),  v.  t.  [L.  amplia- 
tus,  p.  p.  of  ampliare  to  make  wider,  fr.  Amplexicaul 
amplus.  See  ample.]  To  enlarge.  Rare.  Leaf. 


Panathemiic  Amphora. 


am'pll  a'tlon  (Xm'plT-a'slmn),  n.  [L.  ampliatio :  cl.  F. 
ampliation .]  1.  Enlargement  ;  amplification. 

2.  Civil  Law.  A  postponement  of  the  decision  of  a  cause, 
am'pli  a  tive  (5m'plT-a-tTv),  a.  1.  Giving  a  fuller  meaning 
to  something  already  known  or  known  in  part. 

2.  Logic.  Adding  in  the  predicate  something  not  contained 
in  the  notion  of  the  subject ;  as,  an  ampliaiive  judgment. 

“  All  bodies  possess  power  of  attraction  ”  is  an  a mpliutive  judg¬ 
ment  ;  because  we  can  think  of  bodies  without  thinking  of  at¬ 
traction  as  one  of  their  immediate  primary  attributes. 

Abp.  \V.  Thomson. 

am  pi  if '1  cate  (Sm-plif'T-kat ;  Bailey  and  Johnson  accent 
thus ,  Ox/.  E.  I).  accents  am'plificate),  v.  t.  [L.  amplificatus, 
p.  p.  of  amplijicare .]  To  amplify.  Ohs.  or  R. 
am  pli  fi  ca'tion  (ftm'pll-fl-ka'slmn),  n.  [L.  amplificatio.) 

1  Act  of  amplifying  ;  enlargement;  extension. 

2.  Rhet.  The  enlarging  of  a  simple  statement  by  particu¬ 
larity  of  description,  the  use  of  epithets,  etc.,  for  rhetori¬ 
cal  effect ;  diffuse  narration  or  description,  or  a  dilating 
upon  all  the  particulars  of  a  subject. 

Exaggeration  is  a  species  of  amplification.  Braude  Sf  C. 
I  shall  summarily,  without  any  amplification  at  all,  show  in 
what  manner  defects  have  been  supplied  Sir  J  Bancs. 

3  Matter  by  which  a  statement  is  amplified  ;  an  amplified 
or  enlarged  statement ;  as,  the  subject  was  presented  with¬ 
out  amplifications. 

4  Optics.  Magnification. 

am  plif'i  ca  to  ry  (Xm-plTf'T-kd-t$-rT),  a.  Serving  to  am¬ 
plify  or  enlarge  ;  of  the  nature  of  amplification  ;  amplifying, 
am'pli  ii  or  (-fi'er),  n.  One  that  amplifies ;  specif.,  Mi¬ 
cros.  ,  a  negative  lens  placed  behind  the  objective  in  order 
to  enlarge  the  visual  area. 

am'pli  ly  (5m'plT-fi),  v.  t. ;  am'pli-fied  (-fid) ;  am'pli-fy'- 
ino.  [F.  amplifier ,  L.  amplijicare.  See  ample,  -fy.] 

1.  To  render  larger,  more  extended,  more  intense,  or  the 
like  ;  — used  esp.  of  telescopes,  microscopes,  etc. 

2.  Rhet.  To  enlarge,  as  by  discussion  ;  to  treat  copiously 
by  adding  particulars,  illustrations,  etc.  ;  to  expand. 

Troilus  and  Cressida  was  written  by  a  Lombard  uuthor,  but 
much  amplified  by  our  English  translator.  Dryden. 

Syn.  — See  increase. 

am'pli  fy  (5m'pli-fi),  v.  i.  1.  To  become  larger.  Obs. 

2.  To  speak  or  write  with  amplification;  to  dilate  upon 
details  ;  expatiate  ;  — often  with  on  or  upon. 

He  must  often  enlarge  and  amplify  upon  the  subject.  South. 
The  author  follows  the  Vulgate  narrative  closely  as  a  frame¬ 
work,  but  amplifies  and  embroiders  in  the  usual  fashion. 

Geo.  Saintsbury. 

am'pli  tilde  (Sm'plT-tud),  n.  [L.  ampliludo :  cf.  F.  ampli¬ 
tude.  See  ample.]  1.  State  or  quality  of  being  ample  ;  ex¬ 
tent  of  surface  or  space  ;  largeness  of  dimensions  ;  size. 

The  cathedral  of  Lincoln  ...  is  a  magnificent  structure,  pro¬ 
portionable  to  the  amplitude  of  the  diocese.  Fuller. 

2  Largeness,  in  a  figurative  sense  ;  breadth  ;  abundance  ; 
fullness  ;  as  of :  a  Extent  of  capacity  or  intellectual  pow¬ 
ers.  u  Amplitude  of  mind.”  Milton.  “  Amplitude  of  com¬ 
prehension.”  Macaulay,  b  Extent  of  means,  resources, 
dignity,  splendor,  etc.  “  Amplitude  of  reward.”  Bacon. 

3.  a  Astrol.  The  arc  of  the  horizon  between  the  true  east 
or  west  point  and  the  center  of  the  sun,  or  a  star,  at  its 
rising  or  setting.  At  the  rising,  the  amplitude  is  eastern 
or  ortive  :  at  the  setting,  it  is  western,  occiduous,  or  occa- 
sive.  It  is  also  northern  or  southern,  when  north  or  south 
of  the  equator,  b  Astron.  (1)  The  arc  of  the  horizon 
between  the  true  east  or  west  point  and  the  foot  of  the 
vertical  circle  passing  through  any  star  or  object ;  the  com¬ 
plement  of  azimuth.  (2)  The  arc  of  the  horizon  between 
the  magnetic  east  or  west  point  and  a  heavenly  body  ;  — 
called  magnetic  amplitude.  The  difference  between  this 
and  the  true  or  astronomical  amplitude  corresponds  to  the 
variation  of  the  compass. 

4.  Gun.  The  horizontal  line  which  measures  the  distance 
to  which  a  projectile  is  thrown  ;  the  range.  Rare. 

5  Physics.  The  extent  of  a  vibratory  movement,  as  of  a 
pendulum,  measured  from  the  mean  position  to  an  extreme, 
or  measured,  as  used  by  some,  from  one  extreme  to  the  op¬ 
posite,  a  quantity  double  the  preceding. 

6.  Math.  An  angle  upon  which  the  value  of  some  function 
depends  ;  — used  esp.  in  connection  with  elliptic  functions, 
amplitude  compass  Astron.  All  azimuth  compass  for 
observing  amplitudes,  having  its  zeros  at  the  east  and  west 
points. 

am-pul'la  (£m-pul'd),  n.;  L.pl.  -l.«  (-e).  [L.]  1.  Rom. 
Antiq.  A  flask  of  glass  or  earthenware,  having  two  handles 
(rarely  one)  and  a  more  or  less  globular  body, 
used  for  carrying  ointments,  perfumes,  etc., 
and  for  serving  wine  or  beer  at  table. 

2.  Eccl.  a  A  cruet  for  the  wine  and  water 
at  Mass,  b  The  vase  in  which  the  holy  oil 
for  chrism,  unction,  or  coronation  is  kept. 

3.  A  leaden  or  glass  flask  carried  by  medi¬ 

eval  travelers,  esp.  by  pilgrims.  Cf.  pil¬ 
grim’s  bottle.  Ampulla,  1 

4.  Zool.  &  Anat.  A  membranous  sac  or  vesicle ;  esp.  :  a  The 


dilatation  containing  a  patch  of  sensory  epithelium  at  one 
end  of  each  semicircular  canal  of  the  ear.  b  In  echino- 
derms,  one  of  the  muscular  vesicles  at  the  bases  of  the  am- 
bulacral  suckers,  by  the  contraction  of  which  the  suckers 
are  protruded,  c  One  of  the  dilatations  of  the  lactiferous 
tubules  of  tlie  mammary  glands,  which  serve  as  reservoirs 
for  the  milk. 

5.  Bot.  One  of  the  small  bladders  attached  to  the  leaves 
or  roots  of  certain  aquatic  plants,  as  species  of  Utricularia. 
ampul-la'ceous  (Sm'pii-la'shMs),  a.  [L.  ampullaceus .] 
Like  an  ampulla  ;  flask-shaped  ;  bladderlike, 
am'pul-lar  (Sm'pw-lar  ;  Sm-pul'dr)  )  a.  Resembling,  or 
am'pul-la  ry  (-la-rT)  j  pert,  to,  an  ampulla. 

Am  pul  la'ri-a  (Sm'pii-la'rT-d),  n.  [NL.  See  ampulla.] 
Zool.  A  large  genus  of  1  resh- water  taenioglossate  gastropods 
of  warm  countries,  the  type  and  chief  genus  of  a  family. 
Am  pul  la-ri'i  dae  (-ld-rl'T-ae).  The  species  are  callecl 
apple  she! Is.  They  have,  besides  the  long  tentacles,  a  pair 
of  tentacle-like  processes,  and  have  the  left  side  of  the 
branchial  chamber  modified  into  a  pulmonary  sac  and  the 
right  side  with  a  large  branchia. 
am'pul  late  (5in'pw-lat  ;  Am-pul'-)  )  a.  Having  an  ampulla  ; 
am'pul  lat  ed  (-lat'Sd)  j  ttosk-shaped  ;  bellied, 

am  pul'll  form  (Xm-pul'T-form),  a.  Flask-shaped  ;  dilated, 
am'pu-tate  (Xm'pu-tafc),  V.  t.  ;  am'pu-tat'ed  (-tat'Sd) ;  am'- 
pu-tat'ing  (-tat/Tng).  [L.  amputalusy  p.  p.  of  amputate ; 
am-  =  ambi -  -j- putare  to  prune,  putus  clean.  See  puta¬ 
tive.]  1.  To  prune  or  lop  off,  as  branches  or  tendrils. 

2.  Surg.  To  cut  off  (a  limb  or  portion  of  a  limb,  or  project¬ 
ing  part  of  the  body) ;  —  usually  distinguished  from  excise. 
am  pu-ta'tion  (-ta'slmn),  n.  [L.  amputatio :  cf.  F.  ampu¬ 
tation .]  Act  or  process  of  amputating.  —  am  pu-t&'tion  al 
(-al),  a.  —  amputation  In  continuity,  Surg.,  amputation  per¬ 
formed  through  a  bone  and  not  through  a  joint, 
am'rad  gum  <£m'r£d).  A  gum  used  as  a  substitute  for  gum 
arabic,  yielded  by  the  babul.  See  babul. 
am  ri'ta,  am-ree'ta  (£m-re'td),  n.  [Skr.  ampta.’]  Hindu 
Myth.  Immortality ;  also,  the  nectar  conferring  immor¬ 
tality.  —  a.  Ambrosial;  immortal. 

Wide-petaled  plants  that  boldly  drink 

Th’  Amreeta  of  the  sky.  *  Mrs.  Browning. 
a  muck'  (d-milk'),  a.  [Malay  amoq  furious.]  Possessed 
with  homicidal  mania,  or  murderous  frenzy.  Cf.  amok. 
—  adv.  In  a  frenzied,  murderous  manner, 
to  run  amuck,  to  rush  out  in  a  state  of  frenzy  and  attack 
every  one  met;  to  assail  recklessly  and  indiscriminately. 

Satire ’s  my  weapon,  but  I ’m  too  discreet 

To  run  amuck,  and  tilt  at  all  I  meet.  Pope. 

am'u  let  (£m'u-16t),  n.  [L.  amuletum :  cf.  F.  amuleite."] 
An  ornament,  gem,  or  scroll,  or  a  package  containing  a 
relic,  etc.,  worn  as  a  charm  or  preservative  against  evils 
or  mischief,  such  as  diseases  and  witchcraft,  and  often  in¬ 
scribed  with  a  spell  or  magic  incantation  or  symbol. 

Syn.  —  See  talisman. 

am  U-let'ic  (-ISt'ik),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  an  amulet ; 
operating  as  a  charm.  —  anPU-let'iC,  n.  Obs.  or  R. 
a-mur'eous  (d-mfir'k&s),  a.  [LL.  a mujeosus,  L.  amurca 
the  dregs  of  olives,  Gr.  apopyri.~\  Full  of  dregs;  foul. 
Rare.  —  am  ur  cos'i-ty  (Sm'fcr-kiSs'i-tT),  n.  Rare. 
a-muse'  (d-muz'),  v.  t. ;  a-mused'  (d-muzd');  a-mus'ing 
(d-muz'Tng).  [F.  amuser  to  cause  to  muse  or  waste  time  ; 
a  (L.  ad)  OF.  rnuser.  See  muse,  t\]  1.  To  occupy  or 

engage  the  attention  of  ;  to  plunge  in  deep  thought ;  to  ab¬ 
sorb  ;  also,  to  distract ;  bewilder.  Obs. 

Being  amused  with  grief,  fear,  and  fright,  he  could  not  find  the 
house.  Fuller. 

2.  To  entertain  or  occupy  in  a  pleasant  manner ;  to  stir 
with  pleasing  or  mirthful  emotions  ;  to  divert. 

A  group  of  children  amusing  themselves  with  pushing  stones 
from  the  top  [of  the  clifi  j,  and  watching  as  they  plunged  into 
the  lake.  Gilpin. 

3.  To  keep  in  expectation  ;  to  beguile  ;  delude.  Archaic. 

lie  amused  his  followers  with  idle  promises.  Johnson. 
Syn.  —  Recreate,  gratify,  please,  beguile,  exhilarate. — 
Amuse,  entertain,  divert.  We  are  amused  by  (or  w  ith) 
that  which  occupies  the  time  lightly  and  pleasantly  ;  as,  to 
amuse  one’s  self  with  a  camera,  by  playing  solitaire,  etc. 
That  which  entertains  makes  a  larger  demand  on  one’s  at¬ 
tention,  and  frequently  implies  more  or  less  formal  expedi¬ 
ents  or  contrivances  ;  as,  to  entertain _ one’s  self  with  a  book, 
to  entertain  a  company  with  music ;  tk  This  evening  we 
were  entertained  with  the  Old  Bachelor,  a  comedy  01  de¬ 
served  reputation”  (Taller).  We  are  diverted  by  that 
which  turns  our  thoughts  aside  to  livelier  interest  than 
the  regular  routine;  as,  k‘ I  constantly  peruse  your  paper 
as  I  smoke  my  morning’s  pipe  .  .  .and  1  never  fail  of 
being  highly  diverted  or  improved”  (Spectator) ;  kk  The 
Diverting  History  of  John  Gilpin  ”  ( Copper ).  Both  amuse 
and  divert  apply  especially  to  that  which  tickles  our  sense 
of  humor,  ami  in  this  sense  are  often  followed  by  at ;  as, 
to  be  highly  amused  at  his  nai  ve  remark  ;  to  be  vastly  di¬ 
verted  at  his  ridiculous  predicament.  See  play,  while. 

Whut  he  wanted  was  to  be  amused,  to  get  through  the  twenty- 
four  hours  pleasantly,  without  sitting  down  to  dry  business. 

Macaulay. 

I  am  glad  you  admire  Machiavel.  and  are  entertained  with 
Buffon,  and  e'dified  with  the  divine  Ashton.  T.  Gray. 


aix(f>l9-qKTO<;  sharpened  on  both 
sides.]  Biol.  Unequal-sided, 
am  phi-thu'ra  (ftm/fr-thu'rd), 
im-phith'y-ra(Hm-fTth'T-rd),n. 
[Gr.  ap.(f>L0vpo 5  with  a  door  on 
both  sides  ]  East.  Ch.  A  cur¬ 
tain  hanging  before  the  doorway 
of  the  sanctuary, 
am-phit'o-ky  (-flt'u-kY),  n. 
amphi-  4-  Gr.  toko?  a  bringing 
orth.]  Biol.  Production  of 
male  and  female  individuals  in 
arthenogenesis.  —  am-phit'o- 
al  ,  a.  am-phit'o-koua: -k//s).u. 
am-phit'ro-cha  (km-flt'ro-kd ), 
n.  [NL.  ;  amphi-  -f  Gr-  Tpo^o? 
a  wheel.]  Zool.  A  free-sw’im- 
ming  larval  form  of  certain 
polyehietotis  annelids,  having 
dorsal  and  ventral  rings  of  cilia, 
am-phit'ro-pal,  a.  JSot.  Am¬ 
phi  tro  pous. 

am'phi-type  (ttm'fY-tlp),  n. 
[See  amphi-;  typk.]  Fhotog. 
A  picture  taken  bv  a  process 
tli at  makes  it  possible  to  change 
it  from  a  negative  to  a  positive, 
am-phiv'o-rous  (Km-ffti  'fl-rtfa), 
a.  \ amphi- + -vorous.’]  Eating 
both  animal  and  vegetable  food, 
am'pho-darch  (Im'fo-dark),  n. 
[Gr.  apifioSou  a  quarter  of  a 
town  -f  -arch.’]  Gr.  Antiq.  The 
ruler  of  a  district  in  a  city. 


am-phod'e-lite  (ftm-fftd't-llt), 
n.  [amphi-  +  Gr.  oSeAo?,  equiv. 
to  6j3eAo?  a  spit.]  Min.  A  vari¬ 
ety  of  anorthite. 
am  pho-di  plo'pi  a  (fim'f  o-dY- 
plo'pT-d),  n.  [NL.]  Med.  Di¬ 
plopia  of  both  eyes 
am  phog'e-nous  (&m-f5j'S- 
n//s).  a.  Amphigenous. 

Am  pho-moe'a  (a  m'f  <*>-m  e'd), 
n.  pi.  [NL.  ;  amphi-- (-  Gr. 
6p.01.0s  alike.)  Zool.  A  group 
equiv.  to  AmpMINEURA. 
am  pho-phil'ic  (-ftl'Yk),  a.  [Gr. 
ap<f>uj  both  -f  to  love.] 

Biol.  That  may  be  stained  by 
both  acid  and  Imsic  dyes, 
am'phor.  am'phore,  n.  An  am¬ 
phora.  Obs. 

am'pho-ril'o-quy  (Sm-'fi’t-rYl'fi- 
kwl),  n.  [amphoric  4-  L.  loqni 
to  speak.]  Med.  The  utterance 
of  amphoric  sounds  in  speaking, 
as  in  certain  lung  diseases, 
anppho-roph'o-ny  (-rbf'fi-nY), 
n.  [amphoric  4-  -phony.)  Med. 
An  abnormal  sound  of  the  voice 
indicative  of  an  amphoric  con¬ 
dition  of  the  lungs, 
am'pho-rous  (-rils),  a.  Ilavinga 
hollow  sound.  See  amphoric. 
“  All  the  while  droned  on  the 
amphorous  note  of  the  drum.” 

Th*  On  final-. 


Am-phry'sian  (ttm-frYzh'dn  ; 
-I-dn),  a.  [L.  Amphrysius.]  Of 
or  pert,  to  the  Amphrysus,  a 
small  river  of  Thessaly  hence, 
ert.  to  Apollo,  who  fed  the 
erds  of  Admetus  near  this 
river;  as. the  Amphrysinn  proph¬ 
etess,  or  the  Cum.Tan  sibyl, 
am 'pi.  Ample.  Ref.  Sp. 
am'ple.  •[*  ampul. 
am-plect',  r.  t.  (L.  amplecti.] 
To  clasp  ;  embrace.  Obs. 
am'ple-ness,  n.  See  -n  kss. 
am  plex',  r.  t.  =  amplf.ct. 
am  plex-a'tion,  n.  [I,,  amplexa- 
ri  to  embrace.]  Embrace.  Obs. 
am-plexi-cau'date  (fim-plek'- 
sY-kA'dat),  a.  [L.  amplexus  en¬ 
circling  4  E.  caudate .]  Zool. 
Having  the  whole  tail  included 
in  the  interfemoral  web  ;  —  said 
of  certain  hats. 

am-plex  i-cau'line  (-kfi'lTn  ; 
-lin).  a.  Bot.  Amplexicaul. 
am-plex  i  fo'li-ate.  a.  [L.  am- 
11  lex  us,  p.  p.  +  E.  foliate .]  Bot. 
Having  amplexicaul  leaves, 
am-plex'ion,  n.  |L.  amplecti, 
am/dejnSy  to  embrace.]  Em¬ 
bracing.  Obs. 

Am'pli-88  (fim'plY-fts).  Bib. 
am'pli-ate,  a.  [L.  amphatus 
made  wider.]  Zool.  Having  the 
outer  edge  prominent;  —  said  of 
the  wings  of  insects. 


Am  pli-a'tus  (ftm'plY-a't/Is). 
D.  Bio. 

am'pli-ca-tive  (8,m'pl'r-kft-tYv), 
a.  [LI.,  amplicare,  amplica- 
tum,  to  extend.]  Marked  ny  in¬ 
crease  or  extension.  Oxf  E.  I). 
am-plif'i-ca-tiv.  Amp] ificative. 
Ret.  So. 

am-plif'i-ca-tive  (ffm-plTf'Y-kd- 
tlv),  a.  Amplificatory. 
am  'pli-fi  -ca'tor  ( ttni'nl T-fY-ka'- 
t?r  ;  am-plYf'Y-),  n.  [L.  J  An 
amplifier.  Rare. 
am'pli-fied  (&m'plY-fId),  />.  p.  flr 

a.  Of  A  M  PLI KY.  [  A  M  I  I  I  .  I 

am'plv  (&tn'plY),  a  dr.  of  I 
am  pol-los'i  tv  (ftm  po-lfis'l-tt), 
n.  [It.  ampollosifi >. ]  Bombast; 
turgid  style.  R.  Browning. 
am-pongue'  (fim-pOng').  //. 
[From  native  name.]  =  avaiii. 
ampte  +  ant.  [man.  I 

ampt'man.ampt'mand.  amt-| 
am'pul  (ftm'pOl),  n.  [AS.  am- 
pella,  am  poll  a.  1..  ampulla  :  cf. 
OF.  ampnle,  F.  amnoule.]  1.  A 
small  bottle  ;  a  phial.  Obs. 

2.  =  AMPULLA,  2. 
am  pul-li'tiB  (fim/pt<-lT'tTs'),  n. 
[NL.  ;  ampulla  -|-  -itis.)  Med. 
Inflammation  of  an  ampulla, 
am'pul-lous  (ftm'p»-L7s ;  fim- 
pill^/s).  a.  [LL.  nmpullosns .] 
Bombastic  ;  turgid.  —  am  pul- 
loa'i-ty  (ftm  p?7-18s'T-tY),  n. 


am'pus-and  ,  am'pus-sy-ar.dA 

4  ampersand.  [nutates.  I 

am'pu-ta  tor.  n.  One  tnat  am- 1 
am'pyx  (ftm'pTks),  n.;pl.  E. 
-pyxes (-fz  i-Iz),  L.  -pycks (-pt- 
sez).  [Gr.  a/A7rv£.]  Gr.  Antiq. 
A  headdress  ;  specif.  :  a  A  fil¬ 
let,  band,  or  the  like,  for  a  wo¬ 
man’s  hair,  b  A  metal  plate  for 
the  front  of  a  horse’s  head, 
am'ra  (ttm'rd),  n.  [Hind.  & 
Skr.  amra  mango  tree.]  A  gum 
from  the  anacardiaceous  tree 
Spondias  mxingifera.  India. 
am'rall.  +  admiral. 

Am'ram  (flm'rftm).  Bib. 
Am'ram-itea  (-Its),  n.  pi.  Bib. 
Members  of  the  tribe  of  Levi, 
of  the  Kohathite  family. 

Am'ra  phel  (ftm'rd-fel ;  ftm- 
ra'-).  Bib. 

am  ree'ta.  Var.  of  amrita. 
am'rel.  am'rel-le.  -f  admiral. 
am'ry.  AMBRY, 
amsace.  ^  amrsace. 
am'8el  (ftm'zel),  n.  [G.  See 
ouzel.]  a  The  ring  ouzel 
( Merula  forquata).  b  The  Eu¬ 
ropean  blackbird  (M.  merula). 
Ara'set  (am'sftt),  n.  [Egypt. 
aiRseL]  See  Amenti. 

Am  shas'pand  (ftm-sbfts'pflnd'», 
n.  A  Xoroastriun  spirit  of  good¬ 
ness  and  light. 

Amst.  Af'by-.  Am*tprd«m. 


amt.  Abbr.  Amount. 
amt(dmt),  n. ;  pi.  amter  (-5r),E. 
amts  (Amts).  [  Dan.  &  Norw.,  fr. 
G.]  Administrative  territorial 
division  in  Denmark  and  Nor¬ 
way. 

am'te.  ^  ant. 
amti.  empty. 
amt'man  (Amt'mdn),  n. ;  pi. 
-men.  [G.  amt  maim,  Dan.  St 
Norwr.  amtmund.]  In  Scandi¬ 
navian  countries,  the  Nether¬ 
lands,  Germany,  etc.,  a  kind  of 
local  magistrate  with  varying 
powers.  Cf.  amman. 
amuck',  n.  One  who  runs 
amuck  ;  a  frenzied  Malay.  Obs. 
am'u-la  (ftm'd-ld),  n.;  pi.  E. 
-las  (-l<iz),  L.  -las  (-le).  [LL. 
amula ,  L.  hamula,  dim.  of  L. 
ham  a  bucket.]  =  ama.  Feel. 
a-mul'la  (d-mol'd),  n.  Bot.  A 
small  Australian  shrub  ( Myo - 
porum  debile)  having  a  bitterish 
berrylike  edible  fruit, 
a-mu'nam,  /1.  [Singhalese  amu- 
na.]  See  measure. 
a-mur'ea  (d-mQr'ka),  n.  [It. 
or  Sp.,  fr.  L.  amurca.]  The 
pulpy  residue  obtained  in  the 
manufacture  of  olive  oil.  It  is 
used  in  making  soap. 

A-rour'ru  ( d-mdhr'db),  n.  pi. 
See  Amoritk.  [See  -a ble.  I 

n.-mn*  'a-h’e  (d-mQz'a-b’l),  a.| 


food,  foot ;  out,  oil ;  chair  ;  go  ;  sing,  iqk  ;  then,  thin ;  nafijre,  verdure  (250)  {  K  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144) ;  boN  ;  yet ;  zh  =  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Goids. 

Full  explanations  of  Abbreviations,  Sijtiis,  etc.,  iiiimeillntely  precede  the  Vocabulary. 
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a  muse'  (d-muz'),  v.  i.  To  muse  ;  meditate.  Obs. 
a  mused'  (d-muzd'),  p.  a.  1.  Diverted. 

2.  Expressing  amusement ;  as,  an  amused  look, 
a-muse'ment  (d-muz'ment),  n.  [Cf.  F.  amusement.'] 

1.  Deep  thought ;  muse  ;  also,  bewilderment.  Obs. 

Here  I  .  .  .  fell  into  a  strong  and  deep  amusement,  revolving  in 

my  mind,  widh  great  perplexity,  the  amazing  change  of  our  af¬ 
fairs.  Fleetwood. 

2.  State  of  being  amused ;  pleasurable  diversion ;  also, 
that  which  amuses  ;  entertainment ;  distraction. 

His  favorite  amusements  were  architecture  and  gardening. 

Macaulay. 

Thinking,  at  any  rate,  is  an  arduous  labor,  the  very  antithesis 
of  amusement  and* relaxation.  James  Ward. 

Syn.  —  Diversion,  entertainment,  recreation,  relaxation, 
avocation,  pastime,  sport. 

a-mus'er  (d-muz'er),  n.  One  that  amuses  ;  specif.  :  a  One 
that  arrests  or  distracts  the  attention,  esp.  to  no  purpose, 
or  deceitfully  ;  hence,  a  deceiver;  a  cheat.  Obs.  or  Thieves' 
Cant,  b  One  who  entertains  or  diverts  another, 
a-mu'si  a  (d-mu'zi-d),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  apovaos  unmusical ; 
a-  not  -f-  p ovaa  music.]  Med.  Aphasia  marked  by  inability 
to  produce  or  recognize  musical  sounds, 
a-mus'ing  (d-rauz'ing),  p.  a.  Giving  amusement ;  divert¬ 
ing  ;  as,  an  amusing  story.  —  a  mus'ing  ly ,  adv.  —  a  mus'- 
lng  ness,  n. 

a  mu'sive  (d-mu'zi  v  ;-sTv  ;  277),  a.  Tending  to  amuse  ;  esp., 
tending  or  fitted  to  tickle  the  fancy  or  excite  mirth.  — 
a  mu'sive-ly,  adv.  —  a-mu'sive ness,  n. 
am' vis  (Sm'vls),  n.  [ammonium  (nitrate)  -f-  L.  vis  strength, 
force.]  An  explosive  consisting  of  ammonium  nitrate, 
dinitrobenzene,  chlorated  naphthalene,  and  wood  meal. 
Am  y-cla'an  (Xm'Y-kle'dn),  a.  [L.  Amyclaeus ,  Gr.  ’Apv- 
«cAaio$.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  Amyclae,  a  town  of  ancient 
Laconia.  —  Amyclaean  brothers  (L.  Amyclxi  fr  litres),  Castor 
and  Pollux,  who  were  said  to  have  dwelt  in  Amyclae.—  A. 
silence,  a  disastrous  silence  such  as  that  attributed  to  the 
inhabitants  of  the  Greek  city  of  Amyclae,  or,  according  to 
some,  of  a  town  of  the  same  name  in  Latium.  The  in¬ 
habitants’  obedience  to  a  law  (enacted  because  of  false 
alarms)  forbidding  the  announcement  of  an  enemy’s  ap¬ 
proach  caused  the  fall  of  the  city, 
a  myg'da  la  (d-mTg'dd-ld),  n. ;  pi.  -lm  (-le).  [L.,  an 

almond,  fr.  Gr.  apvy6dh^.  See  almond.]  1.  An  almond. 
2  Anat.  a  One  of  the  tonsils  of  the  pharynx,  b  One  of  the 
rounded  prominences  of  the  lower  surface  of  the  lateral 
hemispheres  of  the  cerebellum,  each  side  of  the  vallecula. 
A-myg  da  la'ce-a  (d-mig'da-la'se-e),  n.  pi.  [NL.]  Bot. 
A  family  of  trees  and  shrubs  (order  Rosales),  the  almond, 
or  plum,  family,  distinguished  by  the  single  pistil  with 
united  carpels,  and  the  characteristic  drupe,  or  stone  fruit. 
There  are  6  genera,  of  which  Prunus ,  including  the  plums, 
and  Amygdalus ,  including  the  peach  and  almond,  are  the 
most  important.  The  family  is  also  known  by  the  names 
Dmpacex  and  Prunacex.  —  a  my  g  da  la'ceous  (-shds),  a. 
a-myg'da  late  (d-mig'dd-lat),  a.  Like,  or  made  of,  almonds, 
a-myg'da  late,  ».  1.  Med.  Milk  of  almonds. 

2.  Chem.  A  salt  of  amygdalic  acid, 
am  yg-dal'ic  (Sin'Tg-dSl'ik),  a.  Chem.  Pert,  to  or  designat¬ 
ing  an  acid  formed  as  a  decomposition  product  of  amygdalin. 
a  myg'da-li-form  (d-mig'dd-lT-form),  a.  Almond-shaped, 
a-myg'da-lin  (a-mTg'dd-lin),  n.  Chem.  A  glucoside,  C20- 
H27011N,  extracted  from  bitter  almonds  as  a  white,  crys¬ 
talline  substance.  On  being  decomposed  it  yields  glucose, 
hydrocyanic  acid,  and  oil  of  bitter  almonds, 
a-myg'da-line  (-lTn),  a.  [L.  amygdalinus .]  Pertaining 
to  or  resembling  almonds. 

a  myg'da-lo-  (d-mig'dd-lo-).  A  combining  form  for  amyg¬ 
dala. ,  tonsil ;  as,  amygdalo- uvular,  amygdalotome. 
a  myg'da  loid  (-loid),  n.  [Gr.  apvySaAou  almond  -j-  -oid: 
cf.  F.  amygdaloule.]  Petrog.  Any  igneous  rock  that  con¬ 
tains  small  cavities  produced  before  solidification  by  expan¬ 
sion  of  steam,  and  afterwards  filled,  wholly  or  in  part,  by 
deposits  of  different  minerals,  esp.  agate,  quartz,  calcite, 
and  the  zeolites. 

a-myg'da  loid  (-da-loid)  1  a.  1.  Almond-shaped, 
a  myg  da-loi'dal  (-loi'ddl)  J  2.  Pert,  to,  or  of  the  nature 
of,  the  rock  amygdaloid  ;  as,  amygdaloidal  structure, 
amygdaloid  nucleus,  Anat.,  the  small  mass  of  gray  matter  in 
front  of  the  extremity  of  the  descending  horn  of  the  lateral 
ventricle  in  which  the  nucleus  caudatus  and  taenia  semi- 
circularis  end. 

a-myg  da  loi'dal,  n.  A  rock  of  amygdaloidal  structure, 
a-myg'da-lo— u'vu-lar  (a-mTg'dd-lo-u'vu-ldr),  a.  [ amyg¬ 
dalo -  -f-  uvular.]  Anat.  Of  or  pertaining  to,  or  including, 
the  amygdalae  and  the  uvula  of  the  cerebellum. 
A-myg'da-lus  (-dd-lds),  n.  [L.,  almond  tree,  Gr.  apvy&a- 
Ao?. ]  Bot.  A  small  genus  of  Asiatic  trees  and  shrubs, 
type  of  the  family  Amygdalaceae.  It  is  distinguished  from 
Prunus  by  the  more  numerous  stamens,  the  often  velvety 
exocarp,  and  the  deeply  grooved  stone.  A.  persica  is  the 
peach,  A.  communis  the  almond, 
a  myg  do  phe'nin  (-do-fe'nm),  n.  [amygdala.  phenol 
-f-  -tw.]  Pharm.  A  derivative  of  mandelic  acid  and  phenol, 
useful  as  an  analgesic,  and  as  a  remedy  for  rheumatism, 
a  myg'dule  (d-mTg'dul),  n.  Petrog.  One  of  the  rounded 
nodules  or  geodes  occurring  in  amygdaloid, 
am'yl  (Sin'll),  n.  [L.  amylum  starch  -f-  -yl.  Cf.  2d  amyl.] 
Org.  Chem.  A  univalent  hydrocarbon  radical,  CEHn,  ex¬ 
isting  in  several  isomeric  modifications.  Its  compounds 
occur  in  fusel  oil,  in  the  essences  of  various  fruits,  etc. 


am'yl  (Sm'Tl),  n.  [L.  amylum,  fr.  Gr.  apvXov  fine  meal, 
neut.  of  a/avAo?  not  ground  at  the  mill,  —  hence,  of  the 
finest  meal  ;  a-  not  -f-  pvhos,  pvAr},  mill.]  Starch  ;  also, 
very  fine  meal  or  flour.  Obs. 

am  y-la'ceous  (Sm'T-la'shtds),  a.  [See  amyl  starch.]  Per¬ 
taining  to,  or  of  the  nature  of,  starch  ;  starchy, 
amyl  acetate.  Chem.  A  colorless,  liquid  ester,  CH3C02- 
C5  Hu,  of  agreeable  odor,  like  that  of  pears.  It  is  used  in 
the  manufacture  of  artificial  fruit  essences, 
amyl  acetate  lamp,  Photom.,  a  lamp  in  which  amyl  acetate  is 
burned,  used  as  a  standard  of  light.  Cf.  Hefner  unit. 
amyl  alcohol.  Org.  Chem.  Any  of  eight  isomeric  liquid 
compounds,  Cr,HnOH  ;  ordinarily,  a  mixture  of  two  of 
these  forming  a  colorless  liquid  with  a  peculiar  cough-ex¬ 
citing  odor  and  burning  taste,  the  chief  constituent  of 
fusel  oil.  It  is  used  as  a  source  of  amyl  compounds,  such 
as  amyl  acetate,  amyl  nitrite,  etc. 

am  yl  arn'ine  (SnVil-Sm'iu  ;  -a-men';  184), a.  Chem.  A  color¬ 
less  liquid,  Cr.HnNHo,  having  a  peculiar  odor.  It  is  formed 
on  decomposition  of  many  nitrogenous  substances,  and  is 
sometimes  classed  as  a  ptomaine, 
am'y-lene  (im'T-len),  n.  Chem.  Any  of  a  group  of  iso¬ 
meric  hydrocarbons,  Cr>H10,  of  the  ethylene  series.  The 
colorless,  volatile,  mobile  liquid  commonly  called  amylene 
is  a  mixture  of  different  members  of  the  group, 
a  myl'ic  (d-mTl'Tk),  a.  Chem.  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  con¬ 
taining,  the  radical  amyl.  — amylic  fermentation,  fermenta¬ 
tion  by  which  amyl  alcohol  is  formed  from  sugar, 
am  y-lif'er-ous  (Sui'i-lif'er-fts),  a.  [L.  amylum  starch  -f- 
-ferous. 1  Bot.  Bearing  or  producing  starch, 
amyl  nitrite.  A  yellowish  oily  volatile  liquid^  Cr,HnN02, 
used  in  medicine  as  a  heart  stimulant  and  a  vasodilator. 
The  inhalation  of  its  vapor  instantly  produces  flushing 
of  the  face. 

am'y-lo-  (£m'i-lo-).  Combining  form  :  a  Of  amylum,  starch; 
as,  amy/odextrin,  amy/ogenesis.  b  Of  amyl,  the  radical, 
a  myl'o  gen  (a-mil'o-jgn),  n.  [amylo — f-  -gen.]  Chem. 
That  part  of  the  starch  granule  or  granulose  which  is 
soluble  in  water. 

am  y  lo  gen'e-sis  (Sm'T-lo-jSn'e-sTs),  n.  [amylo-  -f-  -gen¬ 
esis.]  The  formation  of  starch. 

am  y-lo-gen'ic  (-jSu'ik),  «.  1.  Of  or  pert,  to  amylogen. 

2.  Forming  starch  ;  — applied  specif,  to  leucoplasts. 
am'y  loid  (5m'T-loid)  (  a.  [L.  amylum  starch  -f-  -oid.] 
am  y  loi'dal  (-loi'ddl)  (  Like  or  containing  amylum,  or 
starch;  starchlike.  — amyloid  degeneration,  Med.,  a  retro¬ 
gressive  process  produced  by  the  deposit  of  amyloid  in 
various  organs  of  the  body'.  See  amyloid,  n.,  2  b. 
am'y-loid  (Sm'T-loid),  n.  1.  A  nonnitrogenous  starchy 
food  ;  a  starchlike  substance. 

2.  Org.  Chem.  a  A  starchlike  substance  produced  by  the 
action  of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  on  cellulose,  b  An 
amorphous,  white,  insoluble  substance  containing  nitrogen 
and  phosphorus,  and  occurring  as  an  abnormal  infiltration 
in  the  spleen,  liver,  kidneys,  etc.  Alkali  decomposes  it 
into  chondroitin-sulphuric  acid  and  a  proteid. 
am  y-lol'y-sis  (-l<51'i-sis),  n.  [amylo-  -f-  -lysis.]  Chem. 
The  conversion  of  starch  into  soluble  products,  as  dextrins 
and  sugar,  esp.  by  the  action  of  enzymes.  —  amy-lo-lyt'- 
ic  (-16-lTt'Tk),  a. 

am  y  lom'e-ter  (-15m'e-ter),  n.  [amylo-  -f-  -meter.]  Instru¬ 
ment  for  determining  the  amount  of  starch  in  a  substance, 
am  y-lo  plas'tic  (-lo-pl&s'tik),  a.  [amylo — |-  -plastic.] 
Starch-forming :  amylogenic. 

am  y-lop'sin  (-ISp'sin),  n.  [amylo-  -j-  Gr.  o\Jns  appear¬ 
ance.]  Physiol.  Chem.  The  diastase  of  the  pancreatic 
juice.  See  diastase. 

am'y-lose  (Sm'T-los),  n.  Chem.  Any  of  the  starch  group, 
(CnH10Or,)x,  of  the  carbohydrates  ;  as,  starch,  arabiu,  dex¬ 
trin,  cellulose,  etc.  See  polysaccharide. 
am'y-lum  (-1/7IU  i.  ?/.  [L.  See  imyl  starch.]  Starch, 

amylum  grain,  amylum  granule,  hot.  One  of  the  lam¬ 
inated  starch  bodies  formed  by  the  leucoplasts. 
A-myn'o-don  (d-min'o-don),  n.  [NL.  ;  Gr.  apwa  defense 
+  o5ov?,  oSopto?,  tooth.]  Paleon.  A  genus  of  extinct  Euro¬ 
pean  perissodactyls  related  to  the  rhinoceros.  They  were 
hornless,  but  had  the  canines  developed  into  curved  tusks. 
—  a  myn'o-dont  (  d5nt),  a.  &  n. 

am  y  ot'ro-phy  (5m'T-5t'r6-fT),  n.  [a-  not  -f-  myo-  -f 
- trophy .]  Med.  Atrophy  of  a  muscle  or  the  muscles.  — 
a  my'o-troph'ic  (d-mi'o-tr5f'Tk  ;  5m'T-),  a. 
Am'y-ral'dism  (am'T-rSl'dTz'm),  n.  A  liberal  form  of  Cal¬ 
vinism  taught  by  Amyraldus  (Moise  Amyraut,  1596-1664) 
at  Saumur,  France.  —  Am  y-ral'dist,  n. 

Having  demolished  Capellus,  the  Consensus  condemns  Amyral- 
dism,  —  universal  atonement  and  the  doctrine  that  God  desires 
the  salvation  of  all.  G.  P.  Fisher. 

Am'y-ris  (5m'T-rTs),  n.  [NL.  ;  a-  not  -f  Gr.  pvpo v  bal¬ 
sam.]  Bot.  A  genus  of  rutaceous  trees  and  shrubs  of 
tropical  America.  Many  species  yield  aromatic  resins  and 
ethereal  oils.  A.  balsamifera  is  the  Jamaica  rosewood, 
an  (5n),  or  a,  a.,  usually  called  the  indefinite  article.  [AS. 
an  one,  the  same  word  as  the  numeral.  See  one  ;  cf.  a.] 
One  or  any,  —  without  special  emphasis  on  the  number. 
Sty*  It  is  used  before  nouns  of  the  singular  number  de¬ 
noting  an  individual  object,  or  a  quality  individualized, 
before  collective  nouns,  and  also  before  plural  nouns  when 
the  adjective  few  or  the  phrase  great,  many  or  good  many  is 
interposed  ;  as,  a  dog,  an  owl,  a  house,  a  man  ;  a  color ;  an 
elegance,  a  sweetness ;  a  hundred,  a  fleet,  an  army,  a  regi¬ 
ment  ;  a  few  persons,  a  great  many  days.  In  such  expres¬ 
sions  as  “twice  an  hour,”  “once  an  age,”  “a  shilling  an 


ounce,”  “a  dollar  a  pound”  (see  a,  ad].,  2),  it  has  a  dis¬ 
tributive  force,  and  is  equivalent  to  each,  every. 

In  present  usage  an  is  invariably  used  before  words 
beginning  with  a  vowel  sound,  as  an  enemy,  an  hour,  an 
oak  ;  and  a  is  invariably  used,  except  as  noted  below,  be¬ 
fore  words  beginning  with  a  consonant  sound,  as  a  table, 
a  woman,  a  year,  a  unit,  a  eulogy,  a  oneness,  such  a  one, 
a  history,  a  historian,  a  hypothesis,  a  hyena.  Some  writers, 
however,  use  an  before  words  beginning  w  ith  h  in  an  un¬ 
accented  syllable,  as  an  historian,  an  hypothesis,  an  hotel ; 
and  British  writers  not  uncommonly  use  an  before  such 
words  as  union,  ewe,  euphony,  eudiometer,  euphonic,  etc., 
beginning  with  the  sound  of  y  (u  =  yoo).  Formerly  an  was 
used  before  both  consonant  and  vowel  sounds.  ‘  An  eu¬ 
nuch.”  Milman.  “  A  n  universal.”  Lockhart.  “An  union.” 
Poll.  &  Mail. 

an,  or,  later,  an’  (5n J,  conj.  [Shortened  fr.  and,  ME.  an,  and, 
sometimes  and  if,  m  introducing  conditional  clauses,  like 
I  cel.  end  a  if,  the  same  word  as  and.]  1.  And.  Obs.  or  Dial. 
2.  If.  Archaic.  Shak. 

Nay,  an  thou  dallieet,  then  I  am  thy  foe.  B.  Jonson. 
jgp*  In  the  sense  of  “  and  ”  the  word  is  now  chiefly  used 
ui  the  form  an',  to  represent  dialectic  or  illiterate  speech  ; 
but  in  the  sense  of  “if”  it  is  still  in  good  usage  in  both 
forms,  either  as  an  archaism  or  as  a  literary  word, 
an-.  A  prefix  denoting  not,  without,  etc.  See  a-,  not. 
an-.  A  prefix  denoting  up,  again ,  etc.  See  ana-. 
an-.  Assimilated  form  of  ad-. 

-an  (-an).  [L.  -anus:  cf.  F.  -ain.]  A  suffix  having  the 

general  sense  of  belonging  or  pertaining  to,  primarily  form¬ 
ing  adjectives,  of  which  many  are  also  used  substantively, 
some  chiefly  so ;  as  in  Anglicaw,  human,  metropolitan, 
sylvan,  etc.  It  is  often  used  in  zoology  to  form  singulars 
for  the  plural  group  names  in  -a,  -pe,  etc.  ;  as  in  crustacean, 
meropida7i,  saprophagan,  etc. 

-an.  Also  -ane  Org.  Chem.  A  suffix  used  in  naming  cer¬ 
tain  substances  which  yield  sugar  by  hydrolysis ;  as,  pen¬ 
tosan,  xylan.  Cf.  -ane. 

an'a-  (Su'd-).  [Gr.  cit'd  on  ;  in  corfip .,  on,  up.  See  on.] 

1.  A  prefix  in  words  from  the  Greek  (sometimes  through 
LL.  and  F.)  denoting  up,  upward,  throughout ,  backtcard , 
back,  again,  anew,  or  (intensively)  greatly  or  excessively. 

2.  Chem.  A  prefix  indicating  a  certain  arrangement  of 
substituting  groups.  See  naphthalene,  quinoline. 

-a'na  (-a'nd  ;  -Su'd).  [The  neut.  pi.  ending  of  Latin  adjec¬ 
tives  in  -anus.]  A  suffix  to  names  of  persons  or  places,  de¬ 
noting  a  collection  of  bibliography,  anecdotes,  literary  gos¬ 
sip,  or  other  facts  or  pieces  of  information  concerning 
something ;  as  in  Americana,  Johnsoniana,  etc. 
a'na,  n.  A  collection  of  facts  or  pieces  of  information. 

It  iuiK  been  said  that  the  table  talk  of  Selden  iB  worth  all  the  ana 
of  the  continent.  Dallam. 

a'na  (a'nd;  Su'd),  adv.  [Gr.  ava  (used  distributively).] 
Med.  Of  each  an  equal  quantity  ;  — used  in  prescriptions, 
and  usually  written  X  or  XX  ;  as,  wine  and  honey  XX  3  ij*» 
that  is,  of  wine  and  honey,  each,  two  ounces. 

An  apothecary  with  a  .  .  .  long  bill  of  anas.  Dry  den. 
An  a  bae'na  (Sn'a-be'nd),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  avafiaLvciv  to  go 
up.]  Bot.  A  small  but  widely  distributed  genus  of  minute 
unicellular  fresh-w  ater  algae  of  the  family  Nostocaceae.  They 
often  contaminate  reservoirs,  causing  a  pronounced  fishy 
taste  and  odor,  and  sometimes  causing  a  cloudy  appearance. 
Also  [/.  c.J,  an  individual  or  a  mass  of  individuals  of  this 
genus. 

An'a-bap'tism  (Sn'd-bSp'tTz’m),  n.  [L.  anabaptismus,  Gr. 
avafS<nrT«jy.6<; :  cf.  F.  anabaplisme.]  1.  The  doctrine,  prac¬ 
tices,  or  the  like,  of  the  Anabaptists. 

2.  [/.  c.]  Rebaptism,  as  of  those  baptized  by  heretics. 
An'a-bap'tist  (-tTst),  n.  [LL.  anabaptista :  cf.  F.  anabap- 
tiste.]  Eccl.  Hist.  One  of  the  party  which  in  1523  arose 
in  Zurich  among  the  followers  of  Zwingli,  the  Reformer  of 
Switzerland,  advocating  the  ideas:  (1)  that  infant  baptism 
had  no  Scripture  warrant  and  was  inefficacious  ;  (2)  that  the 
church  was  composed  only  of  the  saints,  that  is,  of  those 
who  were  true  Christians  and  had  been  baptized  on  confes¬ 
sion  of  faith;  (3)  that  there  should  be  no  union  of  church 
and  state  and  no  interference  of  the  civil  power  with  eccle¬ 
siastical  affairs.  The  party  was  everywhere  persecuted, 
and,  largely  owing  to  this  persecution,  became  divided, 
one  part  turning  towards  mysticism  and  the  other  towards 
fanaticism.  The  fanatics  figured  largely  in  the  Peasant 
War  in  Germany  in  1525.  They  gathered  in  Munster  in 
Westphalia,  and  established  there  in  1534  what  they  called 
the  Kingdom  of  Zion,  practicing  community  of  goods  and, 
it  is  said,  gross  licentiousness,  until  the  city  was  reduced 
in  1535  by  the  Roman  Catholic  bishop.  Among  the  earliest 
Anabaptists  pouring  and  sprinkling  as  well  as  immersion 
were  employed,  but  soon  immersion  became  the  only  mode, 
as  it  is  among  their  descendants,  the  modern  Baptists. 
An'a-bap-tls'tic  (-bSp-tTs'tlk)  (  a.  Pertaining  or  attribut- 
An  a-bap-tis'ti-cal  (-tT-kdl)  I  ed  to  the  Anabaptists  or 
their  doctrines.  —  An  a-bap-tis'ti-cal-ly,  adv. 
an'a  bap  tize'  (-bXp-tlz'L  v.  t. ;  -bap-tized'  (-tizd') ;  -bap¬ 
tizing  (-tlz'Tng).  [Gr.  ava^anTL^Lv.  See  ana-  ;  baptize.] 
To  rebaptize  ;  to  rechristen  ;  also,  to  rename.  Rare. 

An'  a-bas  (5n'a-b5s),  n.  [Gr.  ai/a)3a5,  avafidi /to?,  p.  p.  of 
aca/SatVeiv  to  go  up ;  dva 
up-}-  /SaiVeiytogo.]  Zo'dl. 

A  genus  of  small  perchlike 
fresh-water  acanthopter- 
ygian  fishes  of  sout  heastern 
Asia  and  Africa.  It  is  the 
type  of  a  family,  An  a- 
ban'ti-dae  i-b&n'ti-de), 


Anahas  (A.  scandens ).  (X) 


ft-mus  ee'(d-mQz'e'),n.  See-F.E. 
am  u-sette'  n.  [F. ) 

A  kind  of  light,  rifled  field  gun 
(now  obsolete). 

a-mu'siv.  Anmsive.  Sp. 
a  mut'ter.  adv.  8r  a.  Muttering, 
a-mu'yon  (&-mG&/yBn),  a-mu'- 
yong  (-y5ng),  n.  [Native  named 
Any  of  several  annonaceous 
trees,  ns  species  of  Melodorum 
or  Xylonia.  rial.  I. 
a  maze'.  ».  Musing.  Rarp. 

||  am-wal'  (rlm-wdl'), n.  [Hind. 
anneal,  pi.  fr.  Ar.  mdl  goods, 
riches.]  Goods;  chattels.  India. 
A'my  (a'rnY),  n.  [F.  Aimde, 
prop.  p.  p.  fern,  of  aimer  to  love, 
L.  a  mare.]  Lit.,  beloved  ;  — 
fem.  prop.  name.  L.  A  mala 
(d-nnvtd) ;  F.  Aimde  (f'ma')  ; 
It.  Amata  (a-mii'ta). 
a-my'  (4-me'),  n.  [F.  ami,  fr.  L. 
arnica*.]  1.  ami. 

2.  Law.  A  friend.  See  pro- 

CHKIN  AMY. 

a  myc'tic  (d-mYk'tYk),  a.  [L. 


amycticus,  fr.  Gr.  a^tuKTiKO?.] 
Causing  excoriation  ;  abrasive. 
Am'y-cus  (ftin'T-kas),  n.  [L., 
fr.  Gr.  ’'A/uukos.]  See  Akgo- 
n  IUT,  n.,  L 

am'y -don.  am'y-doun.  ».  [F. 

amidon  starch.]  Very  fine  meal 
or  flour.  Cf.  amyl.  Obs. 
a-my^l-en'ce-pha'li-a  (d-ml'rl- 
fn'&e-fa'lT-d),  n.  LNL.  ;  a-  not 
-4-  Gr.  /uveAos  marrow  +  eyxe'^a- 
Aos  brain.]  Terat.  Absence  of 
brain  and  spinal  cord.  a-my'- 
el-en'ce-phal'ic  (-f&l'Yk),  -en- 
ceph'a-lous  (-''n-s5f'd-l/7s),  a. 
am  y-e'li-a  (ttm  Y-e'lT-d  ;  -Pl'- 
Y-«),  n.  [NL.  ;  a-  not  +  Gr. 
/aucAo?  marrow.]  Terat.  Con¬ 
genital  absence  of  the  spinal 
cord.  —  am  y-el'ic  (-Sl'Yk),  a- 
my'e-lous  (d-mT'e-b/s),  a. 
a-my'e-lin'ic  (d-ml'C-lYn'tk  f, a . 
[a-  not -)-  myelin.']  Anat.  Non- 
medullated:  —  of  nerve  fibers, 
a  my  e-lot'ro-phy  (-lOt'ro-fr), 


n.  [a-  not  4-  myelo-  4-  -trophy.] 

Atrophy  of  the  spinal  cord, 
a-myg'dal.  n.  Amygdala.  Obs. 
a-myg  da  lif'er-ouB  (d-mYg'dd- 
lTf'5r-i/s),  a.  [L.  amygdalum 
4-  -ferous.]  Almond-bearing, 
a-myg'da-li'tls  (  iT'tTs),  n.  [NL. 
See  amygdala. 1  Tonsillitis. 
a-myg/da-lop'a-thy  (-lbp'a- 
thi),  n.  [amygdalo-  4-  -pa thy.] 
Med.  Disease  of  the  tonsils, 
a-myg'da-lo- tome  (d-mYg'da-lo- 
tomb  -lot'o-my  (-15t'o-mT). 
n.  [amygdalo-  4-  -tome,  -tomy.] 
=  tonsillotome,  -lotomy. 
amyke,  n.  [L.  amicus.]  A 
friend.  Obs. 

am'y-lase  (&m'Y-las),  n.  [L. 
am/z/um  starch  4-  -ase.]  Chem. 
a  Diastase,  b  A  supposed  con¬ 
stituent  of  diastase, 
am'y-late  (-lat),  n.  Chem.  An 
amyl  alcoholate.  Cf.  ethylate. 
amyle.  +  amyl,  the  radical, 
am'y-lin  (&m'Y-lYn),  n.  [See 
amylum.]  Chem.  See  starch. 


amy-lo-cel'lu-lose  GlO-sel'fi- 

losO,  n.  Starch  cellulose, 
am  y-lo-dex'trin  (-dCks'trYn),n. 
[amylo- 4-  dextrin.]  See  starch. 
am  y-lo-hy-drol'y-sis,  n.  [amy¬ 
lo-  4-  hydrolysis.]  Chem.  Hy¬ 
drolysis  of  starch  ;  amylolysis. 
am  y-loi-do'sis  (ftm'Y-loi-do'- 
sYs),  n.  [NL.  ;  amyloid  4-  -os/*.] 
Med.  Amyloid  degeneration, 
a  myl'o  in  < d-mYl'O-Yn  >.  n.  \  am- 
ylo-  4-  -in.]  Chem.  See  starch. 
am  y-lo  leu 'cite.  n.  [amylo-  4- 
leucite.]  Bot.  A  leucoplast. 
am'y-lom  (Hm'Y-lom),  lome 
(-lorn),  n.  [amyl  4-  pbyllome.] 
Starch-containing  parenchyma, 
am'y-lon  (-lfin),  n.  [Gr.  ap.v\ou 
starch.]  Chem.  Maltose, 
am'y-lo  plast'  Glb-pl&st'),  n. 
Bot.  A  leucoplast. 
am  y-lo-plas'tid  Gplfts'tYd),  n. 
Also  am  y-lo-plas'tide.  [amylo- 
4 -plastid.]  Hot.  A  leucoplast. 
am  y-lo-syn'the-Bis.  n.  Bot. 
Starch  formation  in  plants. 


amylum  body.  Bot.  A  starch 
grain.  [renoid.l 

amylum  center  or  centre.  A  py- 1 
amylum  star.  Bot  A  tuberlike 
subterranean  propagative  body, 
packed  with  starch  granules,  in 
the  plant  Char  a  steUigeva. 
a-my'o-Bthe'nl-a  (a-mVo-sthe'- 
nY-d  ;  -sthf-nl'a),  n.  [NL.  ;  a- 
not  4-  Gr.  /xvy,  /uvos,  muscle  4- 
oOevos  strength.]  Med.  Defec¬ 
tive  muscular  action, 
a-my  o-sthen'ic  (-sthPn'Yk),  a. 
Med.  I*ert.  to  amyosthenia.  —  n. 
An  agent  arrestive  of  muscular 
action. 

a-my  o-tro'phi-a  (-tr6'fY-d),  n. 
[NL.]  Med.  =  AMYOTROPHY. 
am'y-0U8  (fi.m'Y-u8),  a.  [Gr. 
afxvo?.]  Med.  Wanting  in  mus¬ 
cle  or  muscular  strength, 
am'y-rin  Grin),  n.  [From  Amy- 
r is.  j  Chem.  A  crvstallizable 
resin  from  the  Manila  elemi. 
a'my-root'  (a'mY-),  n.  Bot. 
See  Canadian  hemp. 


amys.  amyse,  amyss.  +  amr  e. 
amysone.  +  amazon. 

amyt.  ^  amit,  kerchief, 
am'zel.  Var.  of  amskl. 

Am'zi  (ftm'zl).  Bib. 

A  my'zon  for-ma'tion  (a-mT'- 
z5n).  [Because  fossils  of  a  cer¬ 
tain  fish  ( Amyzon )  are  found  in 
it.]  Geol.  A  local  (Nevada)  sub¬ 
division  of  the  Eocene, 
an.  *1*  AND,  HAVE,  ON.  [ONE.] 
an  (an).  Obs.  or  dial,  form  of  | 
an  Abbr.  Anno  (L.,  in  the 
year)  ;  anonymous. 

A.-N.  Abbr.  Anglo-Norman. 
a'na(ii'nii).  Var.  of  anna,  the 
money. 

ana  Abbr.  Anastomosing. 

A.  N  A.  Abbr.  Australian  Na 
tives  Association. 

A'na  (ii'na).  Var.  of  Anu. 
A'nab  (S'nftb).  Bib. 

An  a-ban'ti  dae  (ftn'd-h&n'tY- 
de),  n.pl.  (NL.]  See  Ana  has. 
an  a  bap'tiat-ry.  p.  Doctrine  or 
practice  of  Anabaptists.  II"  '  . 


ale,  senate,  care,  itm,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofa  ;  eve,  event,  end,  recent,  maker ;  ice,  111 ;  old,  obey,  orb,  8dd,  sSft,  connect ;  use,  unite,  firn,  fip,  circus,  menU ; 

J1  Foreign  Word.  +  Obsolete  Variant  of.  4-  combined  with.  *=  equals. 
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which  have  a  part  of  the  branchial  apparatus  modified  into 
leaf  like  structures  serving  as  an  accessory  breathing  organ. 
The  best  known  is  Anabas  scandens  ot  India,  about  six 
inches  long,  called  climbing  fish ,  which  can  travel  consid¬ 
erable  distances  overland,  and  is  reported  to  climb  trees. 
a-nab'a-sis(,a-n5b'd-sis),?i.; pi.- ses  (-sez).  [Gr.apaiWi?.] 

1.  Lit.,  a  journey  upward  ;  specif.  [ [cap.] ,  the  inland  march 
of  the  younger  Cyrus  with  his  army  against  Artaxerxes, 
narrated  by  Xenophon  in  a  history,  called  “  The  Anabasis,” 
famous  for  its  account  of  the  adventurous  retreat  of  ten 
thousand  Greek  mercenaries  from  Cunaxaou  the  Euphrates 
to  the  Euxine  Sea;  hence,  a  military  advance  into  a  country. 

The  Russian  anabasis  ami  katabasis  of  Napoleon.  De  Quincey. 

2.  Med.  The  first  period,  or  increase,  of  a  disease  ;  aug¬ 
mentation.  Obs.  —  an'a -bat'ic  (Sn'a-b&t'Tk),  a.  Obs. 

All'a-bleps  (Sn'd-blSps),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  avafiAeneiv  to 
look  up.]  Zool.  A  genus  of  cyprinodont  fishes  of  tropical 
America,  of  both  salt  and  fresh  water.  They  have  the  eyes 
divided  into  an  upper  and  lower  division  by  the  grow  th  of 
two  processes  of  the  iris  across  the  pupil  and  a  band  of  con¬ 
junctiva  across  the  cornea.  They  swim  along  the  surface 
of  the  water  with  the  eyes  partly  out  of  water,  the  upper 
part  serving  to  see  objects  in  the  air,  the  lower,  objects 
under  water.  They  are  called  four-eyes. 
an  a-bol'ic  (-bbl'Ik),  a.  [Gr.  avapoA g  something  heaped 
up  ;  a  yd  -f-  poArj  a  stroke.]  Biol.  Pertaining  to,  or  char¬ 
acterized  by,  anabolism. 

an  ab'o  lism  (£n-Xb'6-liz’m),  n.  Biol.  Constructive  metab¬ 
olism  ;  —  opposed  to  katabolism.  See  metabolism. 
an'a-branch  (5n'd-branch),  n.  [anastomosing  -|-  branch.'] 
A  branch  of  a  river  which  reenters,  or  anastomoses  with, 
the  main  stream  ;  also,  less  properly,  a  branch  which  loses 
itself  in  sandy  soil.  See  billabong.  Australia. 

Such  branches  of  a  river  as  after  separation  reunite,  I  would 
term  anastomosing  branches  ;  or,  if  a  word  might  be  coined,  ana- 
bratiches,  and  the  islands  they  form  branch  islands.  Col.  Jackson. 
a  na-ca  hupte  (a'na-ka-we'ta)  (  n.  [Mex.  Sp.,  fr.  Mex.  ana- 
a  na  ca  hui'ta  (a' na-ka-we'ta)  I  cahuite.]  A  small  borag- 
inaceous  tree  ( Cordia  boissieri),  said  to  be  the  tree  from 
which  the  Aztec  papyrus  was  made.  Sp.  Amer.  d:  Mex. 
an'a-camp'tlc  (5n'd-k5mp'tTk),  a.  [Gr.  avaKapnreiv  to 
bend  back  ;  ava  back  -j-  tcdpirreiv  to  bend.]  Rejecting  or 
reflected  ;  —  formerly  used  of  light  (see  anacamptics),  but 
now  only  of  sound  ;  as,  an  anacamptic  sound  (an  echo).  — 
an  a  camp'ti-cal  ly  (tl-kdl-T),  adv. 

an  a  camp'tics  (-tiks),  n.  That  branch  of  physics  which 
treats  of  the  reflection  (formerly)  of  light  (later  called  ca¬ 
toptrics ),  or  (now)  of  sound. 

An  a-canrthi-nl  (-kSn'thi-ni  ;  -kSn-tlff'm),  n.  pi.  [NL.  ; 
an-  not  -f-  Gr.  aKavOivos  thorny,  fr.  aicavOa  thorn.]  Zool. 
An  order  or  suborder  of  teleost  fishes,  having  all  the  rays 
of  the  median  and  pelvic  fins  soft  and  jointed,  the  pelvic 
fins  thoracic  or  jugular  in  position,  and  the  air  bladder, 
when  present,  usually  without  a  duct.  It  comprises  the 
codfishes,  hakes,  and  their  allies,  and  formerly  sometimes 
comprised  the  flounders  and  soles.  —  an'a-canth  (5n'd- 
kSnth),  7i.  —  an  a  can'thine  <-k£ii'thin  ;  -thin),  a.  &  n. 
An'a-car'di  a'ce  ae  (-kar'di-a'se-e),  n.  pi.  [NL.  SeeANA- 
cardium.]  Bot.  A  large  and  widely  distributed  family  of 
trees  and  shrubs  (order  Sapindales),  the  cashew  family, 
distinguished  by  the  small  regular  dioecious  or  perfect  flow¬ 
ers  with  valvate  petals,  annular  disk,  and  drupaceous  fruit. 
There  are  about  50  genera  and  400  species, many  of  economic 
importance,  as  the  mango  ( Mangifera )  and  the  pistache 
( Pistacia ).  The  plants  contain  a  milky  or  resinous,  some¬ 
times  poisonous,  juice.  —  an  a  car  di  a'ceous  (-shds),  a. 
ana-car'dic  (-kar'dik),  a.  Pertaining  to,  or  derived  from, 
the  cashew  nut ;  as,  anacardic  acid. 

Ana  -car'di-um  (-dT-wm),  n.  [NL.  ;  Gr.  ava  similar  to  -f- 
KapbioL  heart ;  —  the  fruit  being  likened  to  a  bird’s  heart.] 
Bot.  A  small  genus  of  tropical  American  trees,  type  of  the 
family  Anacardiaceae,  remarkable  for  their  kidney-shaped 
fruit,  borne  on  the  end  of  a  fleshy  receptacle.  A.  occiden¬ 
tal  is  the  cashew.  Also  [ l .  c.],  a  plant  of  this  genus, 
an  a-ca-thar'sis  (Sn'a-ka-thar'sTs),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  ova- 
KaOapcns  a  clearing  away.]  Med.  Vomiting  ;  expectoration, 
an  a  ca  thar'tic  (-kd-thiir'tTk),  a.  &  n.  [Gr.  avaKaOapriKos, 
fr.  dvaKaOaiptiv  to  cleanse  upward.  See  ana  ;  cathartic.] 
Med.  Emetic  or  expectorant. 

An'a-Char'sis  Clootz',  or ,  sometimes ,  Cloots  (Sn'a-kar'- 
sTs  klots').  Baron  Clootz  (1755-94),  an  eccentric  Prussian- 
French  revolutionist  j  —  a  name  assumed  by  himself.  As  a 
Prussian  living  at  Paris,  he  likened  himself  to  the  Scythian 
Anacharsis,  reputed  to  have  sojourned  at  Athens;  and  he 
also  called  himself  “  Orator  of  the  Human  Race.” 
an'a-chron'ic  (-krbn'Tk)  )  a.  Marked  by,  or  involving,  an- 
an  a  chron'i-cal  (-l-kal)  i  achronism  ;  anachronistic. 
an-achrro  nism  (5n-5k'r6-mz’m),  n.  [Gr.  dva.xpovKjp.6si 
fr.  dvaxpovi&iv  to  refer  to  a  wrong  time,  to  confound 
times;  ava  4-  xpo*'0?  time:  cf.  F.  anachronisme.]  1.  A 
misplacing  or  error  in  the  order  of  time ;  an  error  in  chro¬ 
nology  by  which  events  are  misplaced  in  regard  to  each 
other,  esp.  one  by  which  an  event  is  placed  too  early  ;  fal¬ 
sification  of  chronological  relation. 

2.  Anything,  as  a  person,  event,  or  sentiment,  that  is  in¬ 
congruous  because  its  surroundings  are  not  appropriate  in 


point  of  time,  as  the  Yankee  in  Mark  Twain’s  “  A  Con¬ 
necticut  Yankee  at  King  Arthur’s  Court.” 
an  ach  ro  nistic  (Sn-Sk'ro-nTs'tTk),  a.  Characterized  by 
anachronisms  ;  of  the  nature  of,  or  involving,  anachronism, 
an  ach'ro-nize  (5n-3k'ro-niz),  v.  t.  [Gr.  dva\po vt£eiv.] 
To  make  anaclironous.  Rare.  Lowell. 

an  achto  nous  (-nus),  a.  Containing  or  being  an  anachro¬ 
nism  ;  anachronistic. — an-ach'ro-nous-ly,  adv. 
an-ac'la  sis  (5n-5k'ld-sTs),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  dvd/chavis. 
See  anaclastic.]  1.  Gr.  dm  Lat.  Pros.  An  exchange  of 
place  between  a  short  syllable  and  a  preceding  long  one, 
frequent  in  Ionic  rhythms  :  thus,  -  v  -  v  for 
2.  Surg.  The  forcible  flexion  of  a  limb, 
an  a  clastic  (SiVd-klSs'tTk),  a.  [Gr.  avaicAdv  to  bend  back 
and  break ;  to  reflect  (light);  ava  -}-  KAav  to  break.] 

1.  Optics.  Pertaining  to,  or  produced  by,  refraction. 

2.  Springing  back,  as  the  bottom  of  an  anaclastic  glass. 

3.  Pros.  Relating  to,  or  constituting,  anaclasis. 
anaclastic  curves,  apparent  curves  formed  by  refraction, 
seen,  for  example,  at  the  bottom  of  a  vessel  of  water.  — 
a.  glass,  a  glass  flask  with  a  thin  flexible  bottom  which 
springs  out  or  in  with  a  cracking  sound  when  air  is  forced 
into  or  sucked  from  the  flask. 

an  a  classics  (-tTks),  n.  Formerly,  that  part  of  optics 
which  treats  of  refraction  ;  —  later  called  dioptrics. 
An'a-clete  (5n'd-klet),  n.  [Gr.  apd/e  Atjtos.]  Lit.,  the  Re¬ 
called  ;  —  a  designation  of  the  emperor  Julian  (d.  303) 
(commonly  but  opprobriously  called  the  Apostate),  as  if  he 
w'ere  the  reascending  Apollo. 

an  a  cli'nal  (-kli'nal),  a.  [ana-  -f-  Gr.  KALveiv  to  incline.] 
Phys.  Geog.  Descending  in  a  direction  opposite  to  the  dip 
of  strata  ;  as,  an  anaclinal  river;  —  opposed  to  cataclinal. 
an  a-cce  no'sis  (-se-no'sis),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  avaKoivaxris 
communication,  fr.  dvaieoivovv  to  communicate  ]  Rhet.  A 
figure  by  which  a  speaker  appeals  to  his  hearers  or  oppo¬ 
nents  for  their  opinion  on  the  point  in  debate, 
an  a-co  lu'thic  (-ko-lu'thik),  a.  Lacking  grammatical  se¬ 
quence.  —  an  a-co-lu'thi-cal-ly  (  tln-kdl-T),  adr. 
an  a  co-lu'thon  (-th5n),  n. ;  L.  pi.  -tha  (-thd).  [Gr. 
dvanoAovdos,  - ov ,  not  following,  wanting  sequence  ;  av-  not 
-j-  aicoAovOos  following.]  Gram.  A  want  of  grammatical 
sequence  or  coherence  in  a  sentence  ;  an  expression  in 
which  the  latter  part  does  not  syntactically  correspond  with 
the  first  part.  This  construction  may  result  from,  or  be 
used  to  imply,  such  emotion  or  excitement  as  causes  the 
proper  construction  to  be  forgotten,  —  in  which  case  it 
forms  an  effective  figure  of  speech. 

an  a  con'da  (Sn'a-kon'dd),  n.  [Of  Ceylonese  origin  ?] 

1.  Orig.,  a  python  of  Ceylon,  perhaps  Python  molurus ; 
popularly,  any  large  snake  which  crushes  its  prey  ;  a  boa. 

2.  Zool.  A  large  snake  ( Eunectes  murinus ),  of  the  boa 
family,  of  tropical  South  America.  It  is  semiaquatic  in 
its  habits,  and  is  said  to  become  thirty  or  more  feet  long. 
It  hunts  chiefly  at  night,  usually  lying  in  wait  in  the  water 
for  animals  which  come  to  the  shores  to  drink;  but  it  is 
said  also  to  climb  trees.  It  is  marked  with  a  double  row 
of  large  oval  black  spots  along  the  back. 

A-nac're-on  (a-n5k're-<5n),  n.  [L.,  fr.  Gr.  * Ava.Kp6i.ov.  ]  An 
Ionian  Greek  poet  (563?-478  b.  c.),  famous  for  his  light  and 
graceful  lyrics.  An  ancient  epigram  assigned  to  him  the 
“  triple  worship”  of  the  Muses,  Wine,  and  Love. 

Anacreon  Moore,  Thomas  Moore,  the  poet,  who  in  1S00  pub¬ 
lished  a  translation  of  the  Odes  of  Anacreon.  — A.  of  Painters, 
Francesco  Albani  (1578-1660),  who  was  distinguished  for  the 
softness  of  his  style.  —  A.  of  Persia,  Hafiz  (d.  1389),  the  Per¬ 
sian  poet,  whose  odes  and  lyric  compositions,  like  those  of 
Anacreon,  celebrate  the  pleasures  of  love  ana  wine.  —  A.  of 
the  Guillotine,  Bertrand  Barere  (1755-1841),  president  of  the 
French  Convention,  Nov.  29,  1792;  —  so  styled  because  of 
the  flowery  and  poetical  language  in  which  he  spoke  upon 
all  the  measures  of  the  Reign  of  Terror. 

A-nac're  on'tlc  (-5n'tTk),  a.  [L.  Anacreonticus.]  Pertain¬ 
ing  to,  or  after  the  manner  of,  the  poet  Anacreon.  —  n.  A 
poem  after  the  maimer  or  style  of  Anacreon’s  lyrics.  —  A- 
nac're  on'ti-cal  ly  (-tT-k&l-T),  adv. 

||  an  a  cri'sis  (Sn'd-kri'sTs),  n.  [Gr.  apd/cpun?.]  Anc.  Gr. 
Law.  The  preliminary  hearing  in  a  case,  at  which  all  the 
evidence  was  submitted.  Cf.  dicastery. 
an  ae  ro  my  O'dl  an  (Sn-Sk-To-mi-o'di-an),  a.  [ana-  -f- 
acromyodian.]  Zool.  Having  the  intrinsic  syringeal 
muscles  inserted  on  the  dorsal  ends  of  the  bronchial  semi¬ 
rings;  —  said  of  certain  birds,  as  the  American  flycatchers, 
an  ac'ro  tism  (Sn-ak'ro-tiz’m),  n.  [ana-  -j-  Gr.  Kporos 
stroke.]  Physiol.  A  secondary  notch  in  the  pulse  curve,  in 
a  sphygmographic  tracing.  —  ana-crot'ic  (Sn'd-krbt'Tk),  a. 
an  a  cru'sis  (Sn/d-krdb'sTs),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  avaKpova is, 
fr.  dvatcpoveiv  to  push  up  or  back  ;  ova  Kpoveiv  to  strike.] 
Pros.  One  or  two  unaccented  syllables  prefixed  to  a  verse 
properly  beginning  with  an  accented  syllable.  Hence  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  initial  notes  in  music  beginning  on  a  nonaccent 
or  weak  accent.  —  an'a-crus'tic  (-krus'tlk),  a.  —  an  a- 
crus'ti-cal-ly  (-tT-kal-T),  adv. 
an'a-dem  (5n'd-d5m),  n.  [L.  anadema ,  Gr.  avaSrjpa ,  fr. 
avaSciv  to  wreathe ;  ava  up  -f-  6eti/  to  bind.]  A  garland 
or  fillet ;  chaplet ;  wreath.  Poetic.  Drayton.  Tennyson. 


an  a  dl  plo'sls  (Sn/d-dT-plo'sTs),  n.  [L.,  fr.  Gr.  ava- 
6t7rAu><7i5  ;  ava  -f-  SurAovv  to  double.]  Rhet.  Repetition  of 
the  last  word  or  any  prominent  word  in  a  sentence  or 
clause,  at  the  beginning  of  the  next,  with  an  adjunct  idea ; 
as,  “  He  retained  his  virtues  amidst  all  his  misfortunes  — 
misfortunes  which  no  prudence  could  foresee  or  prevent.” 
a^a-dip'sl-a  (-dlp'sT-a),  n.  [NL.;  Gr.  dva  -f-  6C\ha  thirst.] 
Med.  Great  or  excessive  thirst.  —  an  a-dip'sic  (-sTk),  a. 
an  ad'ro  mous  (an-5d'r6-mds),  a.  [Gr.  avaSpopos  running 
upward ;  ava  Spopos  a  running,  Spapelv  to  run.] 

1.  Zool.  Ascending  rivers  from  the  sea,  at  certain  seasons, 
for  breeding,  as  the  salmon,  shad,  etc. 

2.  Bot.  Having  the  lowest  secondary  branches  originating 
on  the  anterior  side  of  the  pinn*,  or  the  primary  nerves  in 
each  segment  given  off  on  the  anterior  side  of  the  midrib, 
as  in  Asplenium. 

a  nae'mi-a,  a-ne'mi  a  (d-ne'mT-a),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  aval - 
p.ia;  a-,  ai/-,  not -j-  alpa  blood.]  Med.  A  deficiency  in  the 
quantity  of  the  blood  or  in  its  constituents,  occurring  as  a 
symptom  or  result  of  many  conditions  and  disorders  or  as 
a  disease  of  obscure  origin.  In  pathologic  anaemia  there 
are  characteristically  fewer  red  blood  corpuscles  and  they 
contain  less  haemoglobin.  In  severe  cases  many  may  be  of 
defective  shape.  The  plasma  may  be  deficient  in  proteids 
and  abnormalities  in  the  leucocytes  may  occur.  Bailor  of 
the  skin  ana  mucous  membranes,  palpitation,  and  debil¬ 
ity  are  prominent  symptoms.  See  pernicious  anaemia. 
a-nae'mic,  a-ne'mlc  (a-ne'mik,  d-ngm'Tk  277),  a.  Of,  per¬ 
taining  to,  or  affected  with,  anaemia, 
an  a  er  oO)i  a  (Sn-a'er-o'bT-d)  I  n.  pi.  [NL.  anaerobia  ;  an- 
an  a'er-obes  (an-a'er-obz)  j  not  -f-  aero-  -f-  Gr.  /3co? 
life.]  Bacteriol.  Anaerobic  bacteria.  They  are  Q&Wed  facul¬ 
tative  anaerobia  when  able  to  live  either  in  the  presence  or 
absence  of  free  oxygen ;  obligate ,  or  obligatory ,  anaerobia 
when  they  thrive  only  in  its  absence.  See  bacteria. 
an  a  er-ob'ic  (-5b'Tk),  a.  Able  to  live  in  the  absence  of  free 
oxygen.  —  an-a  er-ob'i-cal-ly,  adv. 
an-a^r-o-bi-o'sis  (-o-bi-o'sTs),  n.  [NL. ;  an-  not  -{-  aero - 
bio  sis.]  Life  or  existence  in  the  absence  of  free  oxygen.  — 

an  a  er  o-bi  ot'ic  (-5t'Tk),  a.  —  an  a  er  o  bi  ot'i  cal  ly 

‘(-T-kal-t),  adv. 

an  aes-the'si  a.  an  es-tbe'si-a  (Sn'Ss-the'sT-d  ;  -zhT-a ;  the 
ye  in  this  and  the  following  words  is  by  some ,  esp.  in  Eng¬ 
land,  pronounced  e  when  unaccented,  e,  accented),  n.  [NL., 
fr.  Gr.  dvaKjOnoia  ;  av-  not  -j-  alcrOrpjis  feeling  :  cf.  F.  an- 
esthesie.  See  ./esthetics.]  Entire  or  partial  loss  or  absence 
of  feeling  or  sensation  :  a  state  of  general  or  local  insensi¬ 
bility  usually  produced  by  disease,  by  hypnotism,  or  by  the 
inhalation  or  application  of  an  anaesthetic, 
an  aes  thet'ic,  an  es-thet'ic  (-thSt'Tk  ;  see  ^esthetic),  a. 
Med.  a  Capable  of  rendering  insensible ;  as,  ansesthetic 
agents,  b  Characterized  by,  or  connected  with,  insensibil¬ 
ity  ;  as,  an  anaesthetic  effect  or  operation.  —  ?/.  An  agent 
that  produces  insensibility  to  pain,  as  chloroform,  ether, 
etc.  —  an  aes  thet'i  cal  ly,  an  es  (  T-kdl-T),  adv. 
an  aes'the  tist,  an-es'the-tist  (5n-Ss'the-tTst ;  SiYes-the'-), 
n.  Med.  One  who  administers  anaesthetics, 
an  aes  thet  l  za'tion,  an  es  thet  i  za'tion  (Sn  gs-thgt'T- 
za'slmn  ;  Sn-Ss'the-tT-),  n.  Med.  Act  or  process  of  anaes¬ 
thetizing,  or  state  of  being  anaesthetized, 
an  aes'the-tize,  an-es'the-tize  (2n-gs'the-tlz ;  see  anes¬ 
thesia),  v.  t.  Med.  To  render  insensible  by  an  anaesthetic, 
-an- aes'the  tlz  er,  an  es'-  (-tiz'er),  n. 

An  a  gal'lis  (Sn'd-gSl'Ts),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  L.  anagallis  pim¬ 
pernel,  Gr.  avayaAAis.]  Bot.  A  genus  of  chiefly  Old  World 
primulaceous  herbs,  the  pimpernels,  having  opposite  or 
verticillatc  leaves  and  small  axillary  pink,  blue,  or  white 
flowers  with  a  5-parted  rotate  corolla.  A .  arvensis ,  the 
common  pimpernel,  or  poor-man’s-weatherglass,  is  a  cosmo¬ 
politan  weed.  Also  [ l .  c.],  a  plant  of  this  genus, 
an  a-gen'e-sis  (Sn'd-jgn'e-sTs),  n.  [ana-  -f-  ge7iesis.]  Phys¬ 
iol.  Reproduction  or  regeneration  of  tissue.  —  an  a-ge- 
net'ic  (-nSt'Tk),  a. 

The  anagenctic  |  vital)  energy  transforms  the  face  of  nature  by 
its  power  of  assimilating  and  recompounding  inorganic  matter, 
ana  by  its  capacity  for  multiplying  its  individuals.  Cope 

an'a  glyph  (Sn'd-glTf),  n.  [Gr.  avdy Avcfros  wrought  in  low 
relief,  dvdyAv<f>ov  embossed  work  ;  ava  -(-  *yA vtfteiv  to  en¬ 
grave.]  1.  Any  sculptured,  chased,  or  embossed  ornament 
worked  in  low  relief,  as  a  cameo. 

2.  A  kind  of  picture  with  two  images  printed  nearly  in  su¬ 
perposition,  one  in  red  and  the  other  in  blue,  giving  a  ste¬ 
reoscopic  effect  when  viewed  through  an  anaglyphoscope. 
an'a-glyph'lc  (-glTf'Tk)  |  a.  Pertaining  to  anaglyphs,  or 
an'a  glyph'i-cal  (-l-kal)  )  to  the  art  of  chasing,  carving, 
or  embossing  in  relief ;  anagly ptic ;  —  opposed  to  diaglyphic. 
an'a  glyph'o-scope  (  o-skop),  n.  [ana glyph -scope.]  A 
pair  of  glasses,  respectively  red  and  blue,  mounted  for  view¬ 
ing  similarly  colored  anaglyphs  with  stereoscopic  effect, 
an  ag'ly-phy  (Sn-5g'lT-fT),  n.  Art  of  carving,  chasing,  or 
embossing  in  relief ;  also,  work  so  done  in  relief, 
an'a-glyp'tics  (Sn'd-glTp'tTks),  n.  [Gr.  dvdyAvnros  em¬ 
bossed.]  Art  of  carving  in  low  relief,  embossing,  etc. 


aiYa-basse'  (ftn'd-biis'),  n.  fF-l 
A  striped  cotton  stuff  made  in 
Normandy  and  the  Nether¬ 
lands. 

an  ab'a-ta  ( Hn-S  b'd-td ),  v .  [LL. 
anabata,  anabala.]  A  hooded 
cope,  worn  esp.  in  the  East  in 
outdoor  processions, 
an-ab'a-ther,  an-ab'a-thrum.  n. 
[L.  unabathrum,  fr.  Gr.  avafia- 
9o ov  a  raised  seat.]  A  raised 
platform  ;  also,  a  pulpit.  Obs. 
Br  R. 

an'a-bi-o'sia  (Sn  d-bT-5'sTs),  n. 
[NL.,  fr.  Gr.  ava/Sioxn?.]  Re¬ 
suscitation  after  npparent  death. 

—  an' a-bi  ot'ic  (-ot'Tk ),  "■ 
a'na-bo'-  (a'nii-bO'),  a'na-bong' 
(-bCng'),  n.  [Native  name.]  Any 
sterculiaceous  tree  or  shrub  of 
the  genus  Abrorna,  yielding  a 
fine  silky  fiber.  Phil.  I. 
an'a-bro'sis  (ftn-'d-brS'sYs),  n. 
[NL.,  fr.  Gr.  dvafipiocris  an  eat¬ 
ing  up.]  Med.  Superficial  corro¬ 
sion  or  ulceration  of  soft  tissues. 

—  an'a-brot'ic  (-brOt'Yk),  a. 

||  a-nac'  (ii-niik'),  n.  [Tag  ]  A 
son  or  daughter, 
an  a  cadyp'8i8  (Sn'd-kd-lYp'- 
sYs),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  avaKa- 
Avif/is  an  uncovering.]  An 


unveiling  or  revealing.  Rare. 

an  a-camp'8is,  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr. 
dvaKapxfjLS  a  bending  back.] 
Reflection.  See  anacamptic. 
an  a-can'thous  (-kfin'th?7s),  a. 
[Gr.  dva/tavOo ;.]  Spineless, 
an  a-ca'ra  (-kii'rd),  //.  I  Per. 
nagaruh.)  A  kind  of  Oriental 
cavalry  drum. 

an'a-card,  n.  Bot.  Any  anacar- 
diaceous  plant,  or  its  fruit, 
an'a  car'di-an,  a.  Anacardic. 
Obs.  [Obs.  or  A\| 

an'a-car'dine.  a.  Anacardic] 
an  a-cat  a-did'y-mus (fin  </-kflt  - 

a-dYd'Y-mws),  n.;  pi.  -mi  (-ml). 
[NL.;  Gr.  ava  up  -I-  Kara  -f  8i8v- 
pos  twin.]  Terat.  A  twin  mon¬ 
ster  unitea  somewhere  between 
the  cephalic  and  caudal  ends, 
an  a-ce-no'siB  (-s$-n5'sYs),  n. 
[NL.,  fr.  Gr.  dvaKai.voi<rts  re¬ 
newal.]  Renovation, 
an  a-ceph/aplae-o''8iB  (-sgf'a-lf- 
o'sYs),  ri.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  ava- 
K€<f>aAaioj<rts  a  summary.]  A 
recapitulation  ;  summary.  R. 
an'a-ceph'a-lize,  v.  t.  [ana-  -4- 
Gr.  K€</>aA»j  head  +  -ize.]  To 
recapitulate.  Obs. 

An-ach'a-ris  (fin-fik'd-rYs),  n. 


[NL. ;  ana-  4-  Gr.  XaPL<>  grace.] 
Bot.  Syn.  of  Philotria. 
an-ach'o-ret,  o-ret'i-cal.  etc.  *f* 
ANCHORET,  ANI'HOR ETICAL,  etc. 
an-ach'o-rism  (fin-fik'(5-rYz’m)f 
n.  [ana-  -4-  Gr.  x^P0'’  place.]  An 
error  as  to  the  place  of  an  event 
or  a  thing.  Rare. 
an-ach'o-rist,  an-ach'o-rite. 

d*  ANCHORET. 

an'a-chron'l-cal-ly,  adv.  of  an- 

A CH RO N  I C,  -CHRONICAL. 

an-ach'ro-nis-mat'i-cal  (-rri-nYz- 
mfit'Y-kdl),  a.  Anachronistic, 
an-ach'ro-nist,  n.  One  given  to. 
or  marked  by,  anachronisms.  — 
an-ach  ro  nia'ti-cal,  a. 
an  a  cid'i  ty,  n.  [on-  not  -f 
acidity.]  Med.  Lack  of  acidity. 
an-acrli-sis  (fin-fik'lY-sYs),  n. 
[NL.,  fr.  Gr.  dvaKAtais  a  lying 
back.]  Med.  Decubitus, 
an'a-co-lu'thi-a  (fin'd-k«*-lfl'- 
thY-d),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  ava/co- 
AovBia  anacoluthon.]  Quality 
or  state  of  being  anacoluthic. 
anaconda  gourd.  The  Hercules’- 
club  goura. 

an  a  crog'y-nous  (fin'^/-krrtj/'Y- 
n?/s),  a.  [an-  not  -f  acrogyvous .] 
Rot.  Having  the  archegonia  not 
arising  on  or  near  the  apex  of 


a  shoot  ;  —  of  certain  Hepatic®. 

an'a-cu'sis  (fin'd-kU'sTs),  n. 
NL.  ;  an-  not  -f  Gr.  a/covors  a 
iearing.]  Absolute  deafness. 
An'a-cyc'TuB  (-sYk'l/zs),  n. 
[NL.,  for  Ananthocyclus ;  an- 
not  +  antho-  +  Gr.  kvkAo;  cir¬ 
cle.]  Bot.  A  genus  of  astera- 
ceous  herbs,  of  the  Mediterra¬ 
nean  region,  having  dissected 
leaves  and  white  or  yellow  flow¬ 
ers.  A.  pyrethrum  is  the  pelli- 
tory  of  Spain. 

an  a-de'ni-a  (-de'nY-d),n.  [NL.; 
an-  not  4-  Gr.  aSr/v  gland.] 
Med.  a  Deficient  glandular  ac¬ 
tivity.  b  Absence  of  glands, 
an  a-did'y-mus  (An'd-dYd'Y- 
in/7s),  n. ;  pi.  -mi  (-ml).  [NL.  ; 
ana-  -f-  Gr.  SiSvpo ;  twofold.) 
Terat.  A  monster  characterized 
by  doubleness  of  parts  nor¬ 
mally  single  between  the  caudal 
and  cephalic  ends  of  the  body. 
An^a-dD'U-an.  Var.  of  Anato¬ 
lian. 

an'a-drom  (fin'd-drfim),  n. 
/obi.  An  anadroinous  tish. 

An  a-dy-om'e-ne  (fin'd-dT-bm'?- 
ne),n.  [L.,  fr.  Gr.  avaSvopevr), 
lit.,  rising  up  out  of  the  sea.] 
Gr.  Myth.  An  epithet  of  Aph¬ 


rodite,  alluding  to  the  legend  of 

her  rising  out  of  the  sea  at  birth. 
An'a-el  ( fin'ft-Sl).  Bib. 
a-nae  ma-to'sis,  a-ne'ma-to'sis 
(d-ne'md-to'sYs),  n.  [NL.  See 
anemia  ;  -osis.J  Med.  General 
or  idiopathic  anaemia, 
a-nae'mi  al.  a-ne'mi-al  (-mY-dl), 
a.  Med.  Anaemic.  Rare. 
an-aer'e-ta.  +  anareta. 
an'ae-ret'ic(fin/?!-ret'lk),a.  [Gr. 
dvat per ucos  destructive;  ova 
up,  away  -f  aipeiv  to  take.]  Lit., 
destructive  ;  as  :  a  Astro f.  An- 
aretic.  See  anareta.  b  Med. 
Tend  ing  to  destrovan  imal  tissue, 
an-a'er-obei Sn-S'Sr-Qb Sing, 
of  anaerobes. 

an-aer-o'bi-an  (-5'bY-/7n),  a. 
Anaerobic  —  n.  An  anaerobe. 
an-a'er-o-bie8  (fin-a'gr-lY-bYz). 
Tl.  pi.  =  anaerobes. 
an  a  er-o'bi-ous  (-5'bY-ws),  a. 
Anaerobic. 

an-a'er-o-bism  (fin-a'5r-6- 
bYz’m),  n.  =  anaerobiosis. 
an-a'er  o'bi-um  (-5'bY-um),  n. 
Sing,  of  anaerobia. 
an  a'er-o-phyte,  n.  [an-  not  4- 
aerophyte.]  Bot.  An  anaerobe, 
an-a'er-o-plas'ty  (fin-a'?r-T>- 
plfis'tY),  n.  [an-  not  4-  aero-  4- 


- plasty .]  Med.  The  treatment  of 

wounds  by  exclusion  of  air. — 
an-a  er-o-plas'tic  (-plfis'tlk),  a. 
an  aes-the'si  ant.  an  es-the'sl- 
ant  (fin'fs-the'sY-dnt),  a.  tf  n. 
Med.  Anesthetic, 
an'as-the-sim'e-ter,  or  an  es- 
(-thf-sY m'f-t5r).  n.  [anaesthesia 
+  meter.]  Med.  An  apparatus 
for  measuring  the  amount  of 
anesthetic  used  in  a  given  time, 
an'es-the'sine  (fin/f8-the'sYn  ; 
-sen),  n.  Also -sin.  Med.  An  odor¬ 
less  tasteless  powder,  used  like 
cocaine  as  a  local  anesthetic, 
an'es-the'sis.  an  es  the 'sis 
(-sY8),  n.  [NL.]  Anesthesia, 
an  e  ti  o-log'i-cal  (fin-e'tY-<5- 
lBj'Y-kdl),  a.  See  a-,  not. 
a  na-gap'  (a  na-gap'),  n.  [Tag.] 
A  mimoBBceous  tree  ( Pitheco - 
lobinm  montanum).  having  dura¬ 
ble  wood.  Phil.  J. 
an' a-gen  ne'sis  ( fin/d-jf-ne/8Y8), 
[Cf.  Gr.  avayevvr^is  regenera¬ 
tion.]  =  ANAGENESIS, 
an'a  glyf.  Anaglyph.  Ref. 
Sp.  [tics.  | 

an  a-glyph'icB,  n.  =  anaolyp-| 
an  a-glyp'tic  (  glYp'tlk).  an  a- 
glyp'ti-cal  (-tY-kdl),  a.  [L. 
anagly pt icus,  Gr.  avayAvirros, 
n  vayAv(ho^.  ]  =  anaolyphic. 


food,  foot;  out,  oU  ;  chair  ;  go  ;  sing,  ir)k  ;  then,  thin;  natyre,  verdure  (250);  K  =  chin  G.  ich,  ach  (144) ;  boN  ;  yet;  zh  =  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Gcidi. 
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ANALYTICALLY 


an'a-glyp'tO-graph  (En'ri-glTp'to-grdf),  n.  [Gr.  ayayAimTos 
embossed  -f-  -graph.]  An  instrument  (now  superseded  by 
photo-engraving  processes)  for  the  mechanical  execution 
from  any  embossed  object  of  an  engraving  giving  the  proper 
appearance  of  relief.  — ana-glyp-tOg'ra-phy  (-glip-tbg'- 
rd-fi),  n.  —  an  a  glyp  to-graph'ic  (-to-graf'Tk),  a. 
an  a  go'ge  (£n'd-go'je),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  avayioyi)  a  leading 
up  ;  ava-\-  aywyr)  a  leading,  aye w  to  lead.]  1.  An  eleva¬ 
tion  of  mind  to  things  celestial. 

2.  The  mystical  or  spiritual  meaning  or  application  of 
words  ;  esp.,  the  interpretation  of  the  Bible  in  the  fourth, 
or  mystical,  sense.  See  pour  senses. 
an  a  gog'ic  (-goj'Tk)  (  a.  [Gr.  ayaytoyiKos.]  Of,  pertain- 
an  a-gog'i  cal  \  i-krtl)  )  ing  to,  or  involving,  anagoge; 
mystical.  See  anagoge.  —  ana-gog'i-cal-ly,  adv. 
an  a-gog'ics  (-Tks),  n.  pi.  Mystical  interpretations  or 
studies,  esp.  of  the  Scriptures. 

an'a-gram  (5n'd-gr5m),  n.  [F.  anagramme ,  LL.  ana- 
gramma;  Gr.  ava  back,  again  -f-  ypd<J>eiu  to  write.  See 
graphic.]  Lit.,  the  letters  of  a  word  read  backwards  ; 
usually,  specif.,  the  change  of  one  word  or  phrase  into  an¬ 
other  by  the  transposition  of  its  letters.  Thus  Galenus  be¬ 
comes  angel  us  ;  William  Nog  (the  laborious  attorney-gen¬ 
eral  to  Charles  I.)  may  be  turned  into  I  moyl  in  law. 
an'a-gram-mat'ic  (Xn'd-gra-inXt'ik)  )  a.  [Cf.  F.  anagram- 
an  a-gram-mat'i-cal  (-m£t'i-kal)  j  matique .]  Pertain¬ 
ing  to,  containing,  or  making,  an  anagram.  — an  a-gratn 
mat'i-cal-ly,  adv. 

an  a  gram'ma  tism  (-grSm'a-tTz’m),  n.  [Gr.  dvaypap- 
paTicrpos:  cf.  F.  anagrammatisme .]  Act  or  practice  of 
making  anagrams  ;  also,  divination  by  anagrams, 
an  a-gram'ma-tist,  n.  A  maker  of  anagrams, 
an  a-gram'ma-tize  (-tiz),  v.  t.  <£•  i. ;  an'a-gram'ma-tized 
(-tizd) ;  an'a-gram'ma-tiz'ing  (-tiz'Tng).  [Gr.  dvaypappa- 
rt^etv :  cf.  F.  anagramnnatiser .]  To  transpose,  as  letters 
in  a  word,  so  as  to  form  an  anagram;  to  make  an  anagram. 
An'a-gy'ris  (Sn'a-ji'rTs),  n.  [NL.  ;  Gr.  ai  d  -f-  yvpos  a  ring  ; 

—  in  ref.  to  the  reflexed  pod.]  But.  A  6inall  genus  of  faba- 
ceous  shrubs  of  the  Mediterranean  region,  having  trifolio- 
late  leaves,  yellow  flowers  similar  to  those  of  Laburnum , 
and  narrow  compound  pods.  A .  fcetida  is  the  bean  trefoil. 

A-na'hi-ta(d-na'he-td),  n.  [OPer.  Anahita.]  Persian  JRelig . 
An  ancient  goddess  of  water,  as  a  purifying  and  living  ele¬ 
ment  ;  hence,  goddess  of  the  fruitfulness  of  the  earth  and 
of  animal  life.  She  is  also  called  Ardvi  Sura  Anahita  (god¬ 
dess  from  on  high,  undefiled).  In  Zoroastrianism  she  was 
retained  as  a  genius  or  angel  of  the  highest  rank.  By  the 
Greeks  she  was  called  An  a-i'tis  iSiFd-i'tisLand  identified 
with  such  deities  as  Aphrodite,  Artemis,  Cybele. 
a'nal  (a'nal),  a.  Pertaining  to,  or  situated  near,  the  anus, 
anal  angle,  Zool .,  the  angle  between  the  outer  and  inner 
margins  of  an  insect’s  wing. —  a.  canal,  Anat.,  the  terminal 
section  of  the  rectum,  directed  backward  and  downward. 

—  a.  fin,  Zool..  in  fishes,  a  median  unpaired  fin  on  the  lower 
posterior  part  of  the  body,  sometimes  confluent  with  the 
caudal  fin.  Rarely  there  are  two  anal  fins,  one  behind  the 
other,  as  in  the  cod.  —  a.  gland,  Zool..  a  gland  situated  near, 
or  connected  with,  the  anus.  Such  glands,  various  in  na¬ 
ture  and  function,  occur  in  many  different  animals.  In 
the  skunk  they  furnish  the  offensive  secretion ;  in  Murex 
and  other  gastropods  they  secrete  a  purple  dye,  and  in  cut¬ 
tlefishes  the  ink.  — a.  margin,  Zool..  the  inner  margin  of  an 
insect’s  wing.  —  a.  nerve,  Zool..  a  primary  nerve  of  an  in¬ 
sect’s  wing,  posterior  to  the  cubitus.  There  may  be  several 
such  nerves,  which  are  the  most  posterior  nerves  in  the 
wing.  J.  H.  Comstock.  —  a.  plate.  Anat.  a  In  reptiles, 
the  most  posterior  ventral  scute,  b  In  vertebrate  embryos, 
the  membrane,  composed  of  endoderm  and  ectoderm, 
which  closes  the  anus.  — a.  vein.  Zool.  =  anal  nerve. 

an  aPcite  (5n-51'sit),  n.  [Gr.  ai/aA/07?  weak  -J-  -ite.]  Min. 
A  white  or  slightly  colored  zeolite,  occurring  in  isometric 
crystals  or  massive.  By  friction,  it  acquires  a  ireak  elec¬ 
tricity  ;  hence  its  name.  It  is  an  original  constituent  of 
certain  igneous  rocks,  and  is  by  some  writers  classed  as  a 
feldspathoid.  H.,  5-5.5.  Sp.  gr.,  2.22-2.29. 
analcite  basalt.  Petrog.  All  intrusive  rock  consisting  of 
augite,  olivine,  magnetite,  and  analcite.  It  differs  from 
common  basalt  in  that  analcite  replaces  feldspar, 
ana-lec'tic  (Jn'd-lSk'tTk),  a.  Relating  to  analects  ;  made 
up  of  selections  ;  as,  an  analectic  magazine, 
an'a-lects  (Xn'a-lSkts)  In.  pi.  [Gr.  di/dAexra,  fr.  ai/aAe- 
an  a  lec'ta  (5n'd-lSk'td)  |  yen'  to  collect  ;  ava  -|-  Aeyeiv 
to  gather.]  1.  A  collection  of  literary  fragments. 

2.  Specif.,  the  Analects  of  Confucius.  See  Four  Books. 
an  a  lem'ma  (-ISm'd),  n.  [L.,  a  sundial  on  a  pedestal, 
showing  the  latitude  and  meridian  of  a  place,  Gr.  dvdhrjppa 
support,  thing  supported,  sundial,  fr.  dvaXapfidveiv  to  take 
up.]  1.  Grom.  An  orthographic  projection  of  the  sphere 
on  the  plane  of  the  meridian,  the  eye  being  supposed  infi¬ 
nitely  distant,  and  in  the  east  or  west  point  of  the  horizon. 

2.  Astron.  An  instrument  (formerly  much  used)  of  wood 
or  brass  on  which  this  projection  of  the  sphere  is  made, 
having  a  movable  horizon  or  cursor. 

3.  A  graduated  scale  of  the  sun’s  declination  and  of  the 
equation  of  time  for  each  day  of  the  year,  drawn  across  the 
torrid  zone  on  a  terrestrial  globe. 

an'a  lep'sis  (£n/d-18p'sis),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  draArfi/as,  lit., 
a  taking  up.  See  analemma.]  Obs.  Med.  a  Recovery  of 
strength  after  sickness,  b  A  species  of  epileptic  attack, 
an  a  lep'tic  (-18p'tTk),  a.  [Gr.  dr aArinr ucds  restorative.] 
Med.  Restorative;  giving  strength.  —  A  restorative, 
an-al'gen  (5n-ftl'jgn)  1  n.  [Gr.  di-a Ayr)?  painless.]  Pharm . 
an  al'gene  (-jen)  j  A  crystalline  compound  used  as  an 
antipyretic  and  analgesic,  employed  chiefly  in  rheumatism 
and  neuralgia.  It  is  a  complex  derivative  of  quinoline. 


anal-ge'sl-a  (Jn'Xl-je'sT-d ;  -zT-d),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  dva\- 
yrjata  ;  dr-  not  -f-  aAy>pri?  sense  of  pain.]  Med.  Absence  of 
sensibility  to  pain. 

an  al  gesic  (Sn'Sl-jSs'Tk),  a.  Med.  Pertaining  to,  or  pro¬ 
ducing,  analgesia.  — n.  An  analgesic  agent, 
an'al-lag  mat'ic  (ifn'd-lSg-mSt'ik),  a.  [aw-  not  -f-  Gr.  aA- 
Aa ypa  change.]  Math.  Not  changed  in  form  by  inversion, 
anallagmatic  curves  and  surfaces,  curves  and  surfaces  that 
are  transformed  into  themselves  by  an  inversion.  Circles 
orthogonal  to  the  circle  of  inversion,  and  cyclides  (among 
surfaces),  are  examples. 

an  al-lan-to'ic  (-ISn-to'Tk),  a.  [See  a-  not ;  allantois.] 
Anat.  Without,  or  not  developing,  an  allantois. 
Anal-lan-toi'de-a  (-toi'de-d),  n.  pi.  [NL.]  Zool.  The 
division  of  Vertebrata  in  which  no  allantois,  or  at  most  a 
rudimentary  one,  is  developed.  It  includes  amphibians, 
fishes,  and  cyclostomes.  Cf.  Anamniota.  —  an'al-lan-toi'- 
de  an  (-dn),  a.  &  n. 

a-nal'O-gate  (d-n£l'o-gat),  n.  Logic.  That  to  which  an 
analogous  term  is  applied.  There  are  as  many  analogates 
as  there  are  meanings  of  the  term, 
an  a  log'ic  (5n'a-15j'Tk)  J  a.  [L.  analogicus ,  Gr.  araAoyi- 
an  a-log'i-cal  (-15j'T-k«l)  i  *6?.]  1.  Founded  oil,  or  of  the 
nature  of,  analogy  ;  expressing  or  implying  analogy. 

When  a  country  which  has  sent  out  colonies  is  termed  the 
mother  country,  tne  expression  is  analogical.  J.  S.  Bill. 

2.  Having  analogy  ;  analogous. 

analogical  characters.  Biol.  See  analogue,  3 ;  character, 4. — 
a.  lengthening,  Phan .,  the  lengthening  of  a  vowel  in  a  word 
or  class  of  words  by  analogy  with  another  word  or  class. 

—  a.  proportion,  a  simple  proportion  or  ratio  ;  also,  a  simi¬ 
larity  or  proportionality  of  two  ratios  or  relations,  as 
“8  :  4  ::  2  :  1,”  or,  “a  prince  is  to  the  state  as  a  pilot  to 
the  vessel.” 

—  an  a  log'i-cal  ly,  adr.  — an  a-log'i-cal  ness,  n. 

a  naFo-gism  (d-n21'o-jTz’m),  n.  [Gr.  avahoyicrpos  course 
of  reasoning,  fr.  araAoyi£eo-0ai  to  think  over,  to  calculate.] 

1.  An  argument  from  the  cause  to  the  effect.  Johnson. 

2.  Reasoning  by  analogy. 

a  nal'o  gist  (-jlst),  n.  1.  One  who  reasons  from  analogy  ; 
one  who  seeks  analogies. 

2.  An  adherent  of  the  view  held  by  Alexandrian  gramma¬ 
rians,  that  language  in  its  origin  and  growth  is  regular  and 
based  on  a  strict  law  of  analogy ;  —  opposed  to  auomalisl. 

By  the  2d  century  of  the  Christian  era  the  dispute  between  the 
anomalists  and  the  ana logists  was  finally  settled,  analogy  being 
recognized  as  the  principle  that  underlies  language,  though 
every  rule  admits  of  exceptions.  Encyc.  Brit. 

a  nai  0  gis'tic  (-jis'tik),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  analogy  or 
analogists. 

a-nai'O-gize  (d-n51'o-jiz),  v.  i. ;  a-nal'o-gized  (-jizd) ;  a- 
nal'o-giz'ing  (-jiz'Tng).  [Gr.  draAoyi£ecr0ai  to  reckon  up.] 
To  employ,  or  reason  by,  analogy  ;  to  show  analogy, 
a-nal'o-gize,  v.  t.  To  explain  or  represent  by  analogy, 
a  nal'o-gous  (d-nal'6-g«s),  a.  [L.  analogies ,  Gr.  draAoyos 
according  to  a  due  ratio,  proportionate  ;  «rd  -f-  Aoyo?  ratio, 
proportion.  See  logic.]  1.  Having  analogy  ;  correspond¬ 
ing  to  something  else ;  bearing  some  resemblance  or  pro¬ 
portion  ;  —  often  followed  by  to. 

Analogous  tendencies  in  arts  and  manners.  De  Quincey. 
Decay  of  public  spirit,  which  may  be  considered  analogous  to 
natural  death.  J.  J/.  Newman. 

2.  Biol.  Having  the  relation  of  an  analogue  to  another 
organ,  animal,  or  plant.  See  analogue,  3. 

Syn.—  Correspondent,  similar,  like. 

analogous  name  or  term.  Logic ,  a  name  or  term  bearing  an 
equivocal  or  double  meaning,  the  equivocacy,  however, 
expressing  a  real  relation  or  analogy  of  the  things  desig¬ 
nated  ;  thus,  “  church  ”  is  an  analogous  name  in  that  it  may 
mean  either  a  whole  body  of  believers  or  a  particular  con¬ 
gregation.  The  basis  of  such  terms  is  usually  metaphor. 

—  a.  pole,  Pyroelee.,  that  pole  of  a  crystal  which  becomes 
positively  electrified  when  heated. 

— a  nal'o  gous  ly,  adv .  —  a  nal'o  gous  ness.  n. 
an'a-logue  (5n'd-15g),  n.  [F.]  1.  That  which  is  analo¬ 

gous  to,  or  corresponds  with,  some  other  thing. 

The  vexatious  tyranny  of  the  individual  despot  meets  its  ana¬ 
logue  in  the  insolent  tyranny  of  the  muny.  /.  Taylor. 

2.  Philol.  A  word  in  one  language  corresponding  with 
one  in  another  ;  an  analogous  term  ;  as,  the  Latin  “  pater  ” 
is  the  analogue  of  the  English  “  father.” 

3.  Biol,  a  An  organ  with  similar  function  to  an  organ  of 
another  animal  or  plant,  but  diff  erent  in  structure  and  ori¬ 
gin  ;  as,  the  gill  of  a  fish  is  the  analogue  of  a  lung  in  a 
quadruped;  — distinguished  from  homo/ogue.  b  A  species 
in  one  group  corresponding  in  some  particular  characters 
with  a  member  of  another  group,  c  A  species  or  genus  in 
one  country  closely  related  to  a  species  of  the  same  genus, 
or  a  genus  of  the  same  group,  in  another. 

a-nal'o-gy  (d-nSl'6-jT),  n.  ;  pi.  -gies  (-jTz).  [L.  analogia , 

Gr.  dvaXoyla ,  fr.  di/dAoyos :  cf.  F.  analogic.  See  analo¬ 
gous.]  1.  Resemblance  of  relations;  agreement  or  like¬ 
ness  between  things  in  some  circumstances  or  effects,  when 
the  things  are  otherwise  different.  Thus,  learning  enlighlens 
the  mind,  because  it  is  to  the  mind  what  light  is  to  the  eye, 
enabling  it  to  discover  things  before  hidden.  Analogy  is 
very  commonly  used  to  denote  similarity  or  essential'  re¬ 
semblance  ;  but  its  specific  meaning  is  a  similarity  of  rela¬ 
tions ,  and  in  this  consists  the  difference  between  the  argu¬ 
ment  from  example  and  that  from  analogy.  In  the  former, 
we  argue  from  tne  mere  similarity  of  two  things;  in  the 
latter,  from  the  similarity  of  their  relations.  See  analogi¬ 
cal  proportion.  Followed  by  betu  eeri,  to.  or  irith  ;  as,  there 
is  ai \  analogy  between  these  objects,  or  one  thing  has  an 
analogy  to  or  with  another. 

Analogy,  as  we  know,  is  a  good  servant,  but  a  bad  master  ;  for, 
when  master,  it  does  more  to  blind  than  it  may  previously  have 
done  to  illuminate.  James  Ward. 


2.  Ltgic.  A  form  of  inference  in  which  it  is  reasoned  that 
if  two  (or  more)  things  agree  with  one  another  in  one  or 
more  respects,  they  will  (probably)  agree  in  yet  other  re¬ 
spects.  The  degree  of  probability  will  depend  upon  the  num¬ 
ber  and  importance  of  their  known  agreements. 

Analogy ,  as  the  name  of  a  mode  of  reasoning,  is  generally  taken 
for  some  kind  ot  argument  supposed  to  be  of  un  inductive  nature, 
but  not  amounting  to  a  complete  induction.  J.  S.  Bill. 

3.  Geom.  Proportion  ;  equality  of  ratios. 

4.  Philol.  Similarity  in  the  form  or  sense  of  words  as  form¬ 
ing  a  basis  for  their  division  into  new  word  groups  or 
categories  ;  hence,  in  the  history  of  language,  the  principle 
or  process  in  accordance  with  which  existing  words  are 
modified  or  new  words  created  in  conformity  with  estab¬ 
lished  and  familiar  word  groups  or  categories.  Thus 
princedom, popedom,  are  moaeled  after  kingdom ,  etc. ;  the 
verb  glide ,  pret.  &.  p.  p.  glided ,  is  now  classed  with  regular 
or  weak  verbs  like  guide ,  side ,  though  it  was  originally  an 
irregular  or  strong  verb  inflected  like  ride  ;  egotism  perhaps 
lias  its  t  from  such  words  as  despotism ,  patriotism ,  etc. 
Analogy  is  commonly  limited  to  those  cases  in  which  only 
the  forms  of  words  are  influenced  (formal  or  morpholoov- 
cal  analogy).  The  process  was  formerly  often  called  false 
analogy. 

5.  Biol.  Correspondence  in  function  between  organs  or 
parts  of  different  structure  and  origin ;  —  distinguished 
from  homology  (which  see). 

6.  An  analogue.  Hare. 

Syn.  —  See  resemblance. 

analogies  of  experience,  Kantianism ,  the  a  priori  principles 
of  substantiality,  reciprocity,  and  causality, 
an-al'pha  bet  (an-Sl'fd-bSt)  )  n.  [Gr.  d  I'aA^a/SijTO? ;  du-  not 
an  al'pha  bete  (-Sl'fd-bet)  j  -}-  aA0d/3rjro9  alphabet.] 
One  ignorant  of  the  alphabet  or  wholly  illiterate.  —  an- 
al  pha-bet'ic  (-bSt'Tk),  an  al  pha-bet'i-cal  (-bet'I-kal), 
a.  “The  Italian  favelle  [dialects]  being  literary  and  not 
analphabetic.  ”  R.  F.  Burton. 

a-nal'y-sis  (d-n&l'T-sTs),  n. ;  pi.  -ses  (-sez).  £Gr.  dvd\va(sy 
fr.  avaAveiu  to  unloose,  to  dissolve,  to  resolve  into  its  el¬ 
ements  ;  aid  up  -j-Aueir  to  loose.  See  loose.]  1.  A  resolu¬ 
tion  of  anything,  whether  an  object  of  the  senses  or  of  the 
intellect,  into  constituent  parts  or  elements ;  an  examina¬ 
tion  of  component  parts,  separately,  or  in  their  relation  to 
the  whole,  as  the  words  which  compose  a  sentence,  the 
tones  of  a  tune,  or  the  simple  propositions  which  enter  into 
an  argument.  See  synthesis. 

The  analysis  of  presentations  must  consist  in  distinguishing 
within  a  total  presentation  the  partial  presentations  which  enter 
into  its  composition.  G.  F.  Stout. 

2.  Chem.  a  The  separation  of  compound  substances,  by 
chemical  processes,  into  their  constituents,  b  The  deter¬ 
mination,  w  hicli  may  or  may  not  involve  actual  separation, 
of  one  or  more  ingredients  of  a  substance  either  as  to  kind  or 
amount ;  also,  the  tabulated  result  of  such  a  determination. 
Determination  of  the  nature  of  the  ingredients  is  called 
qualitative  analysis  ;  of  their  quantity,  quantitative  analysis. 
The  latter,  according  to  the  methods  employed,  is  said  to 
be  gravimetric  or  volumetric.  The  ingredient  to  be  deter¬ 
mined  may  be  an  element,  as  iron  in  an  ore ;  a  compound, 
as  w'ater  of  crystallization  ;  a  radical,  as  hydroxyl  in  an 
alcohol ;  or  a  mixture,  as  the  volatile  acids  in  butter.  The 
determination  of  the  elementary  composition  of  a  sub¬ 
stance  is  called  ultimate  analysis ;  of  radicals  in  a  compound, 
or  compounds  in  a  mixture,  proximate  analysis. 

3.  a  A  syllabus,  or  table  of  the  principal  heads  of  a  dis¬ 
course,  disposed  in  their  natural  order,  b  A  brief,  method¬ 
ical  illustration  of  the  principles  of  a  science ;  —  nearly 
synonymous  with  synopsis. 

4.  Biol.  The  process  of  ascertaining  the  name  of  a  species, 
or  its  place  in  a  system  of  classification,  by  means  of  an 
analytical  table  or  key.  Obsoles. 

5.  Math .  a  A  method  of  proving  propositions  by  assum¬ 
ing  the  result  and  reasoning  back  to  the  data  or  to  already 
established  principles  (Euclid’s  use  of  the  term),  b  The 
investigation  of  problems  by  the  methods  of  algebra,  c 
Generically,  any  of  those  methods  that  $re  based  on  con¬ 
siderations  of  number,  as  opposed  to  geometric  intuition, 
d  Often,  the  differential  and  integral  calculus. 

a  nal'y-sis  si'tus  (sl'tfis).  [NL.,  lit.,  analysis  of  situation.] 
Math.  That  branch  of  mathematics  which  investigates  the 
properties  of  a  geometrical  configuration  that  are  inde¬ 
pendent  of  its  form  and  size.  Euler’s  theorem  as  to  the 
number  of  vertices,  edges,  and  faces  of  a  polyhedron  is  a 
proposition  of  analysis  situs. 

an'a  lyst  (5n'd-lTst),  n.  [F.  analyste .]  One  w  ho  analyzes ; 
one  who  is  skilled  or  specially  occupied  in  making  analyses, 
as  in  the  sciences  of  chemistry  or  mathematics, 
an  a  lyt'ic  (Sn'a-lIt'Tk)  I  a.  [Gr.  dva\vTLKos :  cf.  F.  analy - 
an  a-lyt'i  cal  (-T-kal)  |  tique.]  1.  Of  or  pertaining  to 
analysis  ;  resolving  into  elements  or  constituent  parts  ;  as, 
an  analytical  experiment ;  analytic  reasoning  or  analyti¬ 
cal  method  of  reasoning  ;  —  often  contrasted  with  synthetic . 
2.  Hence,  designating  or  pertaining  to  a  language  charac¬ 
terized  by  analysis;  as,  the  analytical  mode  of  comparing 
adjectives  by  means  of  more  and  most  is  distinguished  from 
the  synthetic  or  fiexional  mode  by  means  of  the  suffixes  -er 
and  -est.  See  inflectional  languages. 
analytical  balance,  a  sensitive  form  of  balance  used  in  quan¬ 
titative  chemical  analysis.  —  analytic  coefficients  and  solu¬ 
tions  (of  differential  equations),  such  as  are  analytic  func¬ 
tions.  —  a.  function.  Math.  See  monogenic.  —  a.  geometry. 
Math.,  geometry  subjected  to  analytic  treatment  by  means 
of  the  convention  of  coordinates ;  hence,  the  same  as  al¬ 
gebraic  or  coordinate  geometry.  —  a.  judgment.  Kantianism. 
a  judgment  in  which  w  hat  is  predicated  is  already  implied 
in  the  subject  of  the  predication  ;  —  contrasted  w  ith  the  syn¬ 
thetic  judgment ,  in  which  the  predicate  adds  something  not 
contained  in  the  subject.  —  a.  language.  See  inflectional 


an'a  glyp 'ton  (fi.n'd-gllp'tOn), 

n  An  anaglyph, 
an  ag  nor'i-sis  (fin'&g-nrtr'Y- 
sTs),  n.  [NL.,  fr. Gr.  dyayuuipt- 
<ri9  ;  m-f  yvu>pi£<w  to  recog¬ 
nize.)  Recognition.  at«  leading 
to  a  denouement.  De  Qvincey. 
an'ag  nost  (ftn'fig-nOst'i,  an  ag- 
nos'tes  (-tez),  n.  [L.  anagnostes, 
fr.  Gr.  dvayvtooTTjc.]  A  reader 
(aloud);  specif.:  Eccl.  In  the 
ancient  church,  the  reader  of 
the  lessons ;  in  the  Eastern 
Church  and  other  Oriental 
churches,  one  ordained  as  such, 
whose  order  is  ( usually)  the  first 
of  the  minor  orders, 
an'ag-nos'tian.  an'ag  nos'tic, 
n.  An  anairnost.  Obs. 
an  a  go  get  'i  cal  (fin  <i-g8-jct'- 


Y-kdl),  a.  Anagogical.  Obs.  V  A. 

an'a-go'gy  (ftn'd-gO'jT).  n.  = 
an  acoge. 

an'a-gram,  v.  t.  ».  To  ana¬ 
grammatize. 

an'a-graph  (An'd-grAf ),  an-ag'- 
ra-phy  (lin-ftg'rd-fT),  n.  [Gr. 
avaypeafnf)  a  writing  out.]  An 
inventory  :  a  record.  Obs. 
an'a-gre,  n.  IL.  anagyros ,  Gr. 
d^dyvpo?.  0.,f.  E.  D.]  The 
bean  trefoil.  Ohs. 
a-na'gua  (ii-na'gwa).  [Mex. 
Sp.]  =  an  a qi;  a  . 
an  a-gy'rine  (Jln'd-jl'rYn;  -ren), 
n.  Also  -rin.  A  poisonous  alka¬ 
loid  in  Anagyris  fcetida. 

A'nah  (a'nd  ;  &ii'd).  Bib. 
a-na'hao  (a-na'hou),  n  (Tag., 
Visayan.]  Any  of  several  East 


Indian  palms,  esp.  species  of 

Licua/a  and  Livistona.  Phil.  /. 
A  na'ha  rath  (d-na'ha-rftth). 
Bib. 

An'a-heim  disease'  (lin'd 
him).  (From  Anaheim,  town  in 
California.]  A  disease  affecting 
the  grape  in  California, 
a-nai'.  Var.  of  anay. 

An  a-i'a  (fin'd-T'd).  D.  Bib. 

An  a-i'ah( UnVM'did-nl'-).  Bib. 
An  a-i'tis  (&n'd-I'tTs).  A-nait' 
(d-nTt'),  n.  [L.  An  ait  is,  Gr. 
’Ai/atn?.]  See  Anahita. 
A'nak  (a'nfik),  n.  [Ileb.]  The 
Anakim  collectively,  —  as  now 
usually  understood  Josh.  xv.  14. 
a  nakh're  (d-nUk'r?),  n.  [From 
a  native  name.]  Med  A  disease 
marked  by  Binall  tumors  on 


either  side  of  the  nose,  occurring 

in  negroes,  esp.  in  West  Africa. 
An'a-kim  (&n'd-kYm),  An'a- 
kims  ( -kTmz ),  A'naks  (a'nttko), 
u.  pi.  (Ileb.  'The  form  Ana- 
kirns  is  a  double  pi.  See  -im.] 
Bib.  A  people  or  race  of  Pales¬ 
tine  who  were  conquered  by  the 
Jews  under  Joshua.  Josh.  x*i.  21. 
an  a-ku'sis.  Var.  of  anacusis. 
anal.  Abbr.  Analogous  ;  anal¬ 
ogy  ;  analysis  ;  analytic  ;  ana¬ 
lytical  ;  analyze  ;  analyzer, 
a'nal  (a'ndl),  n.  Zool.  The 
anal  fin  ot  a  fish, 
analasse.  +  an  lace. 
an'a-lav  (&n'd-liv),  n.  [Russ.] 
A  kerchief  with  symbols,  as  the 
cross,  worn  by  nuns  in  the  East¬ 
ern  Church. 


an-al'cime  (fi.n-Rl'sIm  ;  -slin), 
n.  [an-  not  -f-  Gr.  aA/cqxo? 
strong.]  Min.  Analcite. 
an'a  lect.  w.  (Gr.  ovdXeKTOS 
choice.]  A  select  part.  Obs. 
an'a-lem.  n.  =anai.k.mma.  Obs. 
an  a  lep'si-a  (ttn'd-lCp'st-d  ; 
-lrp'shd).  //.  [NL.]  Analepsis. 
an'a-lep  ay,  w.  Analepsis. 
an  a-lep'ti-cal.  a.  Analeptic, 
an  al-get'ic  i&n'&l-jet'Ik ),  a.  tf 
7i.  (Gr.  dvd\yi)TO*i  painless.] 
Med.  Analgesic, 
an-al'gi-a  (Rn-ftl'jr-d),  11.  [NL.; 
an- not  -f  - ulgia .]  Med.  Anal¬ 
gesia. 

an  al'gic  (-jlk),  Analgesic, 
a-ual'ie,  r.  t.  To  alienate.  Obs. 
Sent.  —  a  nal'i-er,  n. 
an'a-log.  Analogue.  Ref.  Sp. 


a-nal'o-ga,  tj.,  pi.  of  analo- 

gon. 

a-nal'o-gal.  a.  Analogous.  Obs. 
—  a-nal  'o-gal-ly .  <  >  <  / v.  Obs. 

||  an  a-log'i-ce  (an'd-irii'Y-se), 
adv.  [NL.]  Analogicallv. 
ana-lo'gi-on  (Rn^-lo'jY-tfn), 
an  a-lo'gi  um  (-wni),  n.;  L.  pi. 
-gia  (-jf-d).  [LL.  analogium. 
LGr.  ova Aoyioi/  (cf.  L.  legere 
to  read).]  Eccl.  A  reading  desk, 
lectern,  or  am  bo. 
a  nal'o-gon  (d-n&l'f>-g5n),  n.  ; 
L.  j  J.  -oa  (-gd).  [Gr.  ai'd- 
Aovoy.]  Analogue 
an'a-lyse.  »  an'a  lys  er,  n..  etc. 
Vars.  of  ANALYZE,  ANALYZER, 

etc. 

an  a-lyt'i-cal-ly,  adv.  of  ana¬ 
lytical,  ANALYTIC. 


51e,  senate,  care,  am,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofa;  eve,  £vent,  6nd,  recent,  maker;  ice,  ill;  old,  ftbey,  orb,  5dd,  s&ft,  connect ;  use,  unite,  Grn,  tip,  circus,  menu; 

(j  Foreign  Word.  +  Obsolete  Varlunt  of.  +  combined  with.  =  equuls. 
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languages.  —  analytic  mechanics,  mechanics  treated  by  ana¬ 
lytical  processes,  that  is,  by  those  of  the  differential  and 
integral  calculus.  —  a.  plane  curve,  Math .,  one  definable  by 
equations  x  —  <f>(l),  y  =  »//(/),  where  </>  and  ^  are  expansible 
by  Taylor’s  theorem  about  every  t  within  a  given  interval 
[«,  6],  within  which  4>'{t)  and  v//'( / )  never  vanish  together 
for  the  same  t.  —  analytical  proposition,  Logic ,  a  proposi¬ 
tion  in  which  the  predicate  merely  details  elements  or  fac¬ 
tors  contained  in  the  subject ;  a  verbal  proposition.  —  ana¬ 
lytic  psychology,  psychology  which  is  concerned  with  the 
analysis  and  classification  of  mental  facts  chiefly  by  intro¬ 
spective  methods.  Analytic  psychology  is  the  modern  rep¬ 
resentative  of  the  old  introspective  psychology,  and  is  con¬ 
trasted  with  experimental  psychology.  See  psychology.— 
analytical  table,  Nat.  Hist.,  a  table  in  wlr  '.  the  characteris¬ 
tics  pf  the  species  or  other  groups  ai  arranged  so  as  to 
facilitate  the  determination  of  their  names.  —  analytic  trigo¬ 
nometry,  that  branch  of  trigonometry  which  treats  of  tne 
relations  and  properties  of  the  trigonometrical  functions, 
an  a-lyt'ics  (5n'a-lTt'Tks),  n.  The  science  of  analysis, 
an  a-ly-za'tion.  an  a-ly-sa'tion  (-lt-za'slmn  ;  -li-za'slmn), 
n.  Act  of  analyzing  ;  analysis. 

an'a-lyze,  an'a-lyse  (5n'd-llz),  v.  t. ;  an'a-lyzed  or  -lysed 
(-iizd) ;  an'a-lyz'ing  or -lys'ing (-liz'Tng).  [Cf .  F.  analyser. 
See  analysis.]  1.  To  decompose  or  resolve  into  elements 
or  constituent  parts  ;  to  subject  to  analysis  ;  as,  to  analyze 
light  by  means  of  a  prism  ;  to  analyze  a  fossil  substance. 

No  one,  1  presume,  can  analyze  the  sensations  of  pleasure  or 
pain.  Darwin. 

2.  To  separate  or  discriminate  the  parts  of  (a  whole)  in 
their  relation  to  it  and  to  one  another  ;  to  distinguish  the 
elements  of  (a  thing)  in  showing  its  structure  or  elucidating 
its  meaning  or  essential  nature  ;  to  examine  critically  for 
the  sake  of  interpreting  or  testing  the  truth  of  ;  as,  to  ana¬ 
lyze  a  statement,  a  work  of  art. 

3.  Gram.  To  separate  into  or  distinguish  the  grammatical 
elements  of  (a  sentence,  phrase,  or  other  part  of  discourse). 
4  Chein.  To  determine  one  or  more  ingredients  of  ;  to  ex¬ 
amine  by  analysis ;  as,  to  analyze  cast  iron  for  phosphorus. 
See  analysis,  2. 

5.  Biol.  To  ascertain  the  name  of  (a  species)  by  dissection 
or  otherwise. 

an'a-lyz  er,  an'a-lys  er  (-liz'er),  n.  One  that  analyzes ; 
specif  ,  Optics ,  the  part  of  a  polariscope  which  receives  the 
light  after  polarization,  and  exhibits  its  properties. 

An7  a-mese'  (Sn'a-mez';  -mes'),  n.  1.  sing.  pi.  One  of 
a  Mongolic  race  which  occupies  mainly  Cochin-China  and 
the  coast  regions  of  Anara  and  Tonkin.  The  civilization 
of  the  Anamese  is  Chinese  ;  their  religion  is  Buddhism  and 
ancestor  worship. 

2.  The  Anamese  language,  which  is  written  in  a  script 
adapted  from  the  Chinese  characters.  See  Indo-Chinese. 
An  a  mese',  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  Anara  or  the  Anamese. 
An  a-mir'ta  (5n'd-mTr'ta),  n.  [NL.,  prob.  fr.  a  native 
name.]  Bot.  A  small  genus  of  meuispermaceous  climbing 
shrubs,  natives  of  the  East  Indies,  distinguished  by  the 
dioecious  flowers  and  very  numerous  stamens.  A.  cocculus 
is  the  cocculus  indicus. 

A  nam'me  lech  (d-n5m'e-lSk),  n.  A  Babylonian  god  men¬ 
tioned  in  2  Kings  xvii.  31.  See  Adrammelech. 

The  first  part  of  the  word  Anammelech  contains  perhaps  the 
name  of  the  Babylonian  god  of  the  sky,  or  of  a  third  of  the  sky, 
Anu.  The  whole  name  is  taken  by  Schrader  .  .  .  toinean“Anu 
is  prince,”  but  the  meaning  is  doubtful.  Possibly  the  writer  of 
Kings  meant  by  the  name  to  identify  the  Babylonian  Anu  with 
the  Ammonite  Molech  —  Anu-Molech.  Diet,  of  Bible  (Hastings). 
an  am  ne'sis  (Sn'Sm-ne'sTs),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  ava.fxvy\en*:, 
fr.  avafjupvri<TK€iv  to  recall  to  memory.]  1.  Jihet.  A  re¬ 
calling  to  mind  ;  recollection. 

2.  Med.  The  past  history  of  a  case  of  disease. 
an7am  nes'tic  (-nSs'tTk),  a.  [Gr.  rii/a/AiojoToeo*.]  Aiding 
the  memory  ;  as,  anamnestic  remedies. 

An-am  ni-o'ta  (an-Sm'nT-o'td),  n.  pi.  [NL.  See  a-  not ; 
amnion.]  Zoo l.  A  primary  group  of  vertebrates  including 
those  which  develop  no  amnion  ;  — equiv.  to  Ana 1 1 anto idea 
and  Ichthyopsida.  It  includes  amphibians,  fishes,  and 
cyclostomes.  —  an-am  ni-ot'ic  (-bt'Tk),  a.  &  n. 
an  a  mor'pho  scope  (5n'a- 
mor'fo-skop),  n.  [ anamor¬ 
phosis  -f-  -scope.)  An  instru¬ 
ment  for  restoring  a  picture 
or  image  distorted  by  ana¬ 
morphosis  to  its  normal 
proportions.  It  usually  con¬ 
sists  of  a  cylindrical  mirror, 
an  a  mor'pho-sis  (-mbr'fo- 
sts;  -m5r-fo'sTs),  n. ;  pi.  -ses 
(-sez).  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  ava- 

pop  floats,  fr.  avapoptyovv  to 
form  anew ;  aua  again  -f- 
p  op<t*ovu  to  form,  pop<f)r) 
form.]  1.  Persp.  a  A  dis¬ 
torted  or  monstrous  pro-  Anamorphoscope.  A  Distorted 
lection  or  representation  of  Picture  ;  B  Mirror,  showing 
an  image  on  a  plane  or  image  m  Normal  Proportions, 
curved  surface,  which,  when  viewed  from  a  certain  point, 
or  in  a  certain  manner,  as  by  reflection  from  a  curved 
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mirror,  appears  regular  and  in  proportion  ;  a  deformation 
of  an  image,  b  The  process  of  mak¬ 
ing  such  distorted  images. 

2.  Biol.  A  gradually  ascending  pro¬ 
gression  or  change  of  form  from  one 

ype  to  another  in  the  evolution  of  a 
group  of  animals  or  plants. 

3.  Bot.  A  monstrous  development  or 
violent  change  of  form  in  any  organ. 

a  na'nas  (d-ua'nis  ;  d-na'nas),  n. 

[Sp.,  fr.  native  Amer.  name.]  1.  The 
pineapple  ;  also,  any  of  several  closely 
allied  plants,  esp.  the  pinguin  (Bro- 
melia  pinguin). 

2.  [NL.]  [cap.)  Bot.  A  small  genus 
of  tropical  American  bromeliaceous 
plants  distinguished  by  the  large 
syncarpous  fruit.  A.  ananas,  the 
pineapple,  is  the  chief  species, 
an-an'drous  (£n-aii'dms),  a.  [an-  not 
H — androus.)  Bot.  Haviug  no  sta¬ 
mens  ;  —  applied  to  pistillate  flow¬ 
ers,  and  formerly  also  to  cryptoga- 
mous  plants,  which  were  supposed  to 
be  destitute  of  male  organs. 

Ana-ni'as  (Sn'd-ni'&s),  n.  1.  Script. 
a  A  follower  of  the  Apostles,  men¬ 
tioned  with  his  wife,  Sapphira,  in  Anamorphosis.  View 
Acts  v.,  as  having  fallen  down  and  V?e  lower  figure  in dhe 
given  up  the  ghost  when  reproved  by  jiS’JCtw5h  *  the*  page 
Peter  for  lying  about  his  gift  to  the  nearly  level  with  the 
common  fund.  Hence,  often,  Colloq.,  eye. 
a  liar,  b  A  Christian  disciple  at  Damascus,  to  whom  Paul 
was  sent  after  his  conversion.  See  Acts  ix.  c  A  Jewish 
high  priest  before  whom  Paul  was  tried.  See  Acts  xxiii. 
2.  In  Ben  Jonson’s  “  The  Alchemist,”  a  hypocritical 
Puritan  deacon  from  Amsterdam. 

A'nan-ism  (a'nSn-Tz’m),  n.  Karaism  as  taught,  with  much 
asceticism,  by  Anan,  its  founder.  See  Karaism.  —  A'nan- 
ite  (-It),  n. 

The  strict  Ananites  lost  more  and  more  ground  in  the  course  of 
the  ninth  century  in  consequence  of  their  asceticism,  subsisting 
merely  for  a  time  at  Jerusalem  as  strict  hermits  and  mourners 
for  Zion.  .  .  .  Ananism  entirely  disappeared  in  the  tenth  cen¬ 
tury.  Jewish  Encyc. 

an'a-psest  (5n'd-pSst),  n.  [L.  anapaestus ,  Gr.  avanaiaTos 
an  anapaest,  i.  e.,  a  dactyl  reversed,  or,  a6  it  were,  struck 
back  ;  fr.  a va  back  -j-  iraieiv  to  strike.]  Pros,  a  A  metri¬ 
cal  foot  consisting  of  three  syllables,  the  first  two  short,  or 
unaccented,  the  last  long,  or  accented  (~  ~  -) ;  the  reverse 
of  the  dactyl.  In  Latin  de-i-tds ,  and  in  English  in-ter- 
venef,  are  examples  of  anapaests,  b  An  anapa?6tic. 
an  a-paes'tic  (an'a-pes'tik),  a.  [L.  anapaesticus ,  Gr.  dra- 
7rai<TTiK69.]  Pertaining  to  an  anapa  st ;  consisting  of  an 
anapaest  or  of  anapaests  ;  as,  an  anapaestic  meter,  foot, 
verse.  —  n.  Anapaestic  measure  or  an  anapaestic  verse, 
a  na'pa  ite  (d-na'pd-it ;  d-n5p'a-),  n.  [From  Anapa ,  Rus¬ 
sia,  on  the  Black  Sea.]  Min.  A  hydrous  phosphate  of  cal¬ 
cium  and  ferrous  iron,  occurring  in  pale  green,  trans¬ 
parent,  triclinic  crystals  and  in  columnar  massive  forms. 
H.,  3-4.  Sp.gr.,  3.81. 

an  a-pei  rat'ic  (Wd-pI-rXt'Tk),  a.  [Gr.  draneipdadai  to 
try  again.]  Med.  Caused  by  prolonged  exercise  of  some 
part ;  due  to  the  repeated  use  of  a  muscle ;  as,  writer’s 
cramp  is  an  anapeiratic  cramp, 
an'a-phase  (£n'd-faz),  n.  [ana-  up  -f-  phase.)  Biol.  A 
stage,  in  mitosis,  during  which  the  halves  of  the  divided 
chromosomes  move  apart  toward  the  poles  of  the  spindle, 
and  rearrange  themselves  for  the  formation  of  the  nuclei 
of  the  new  cells.  It  follows  the  inetaphase  and  precedes 
the  telophase.  See  mitosis. 

a  naph'o  ra  (a  -nif'6-rd),  n.  [L.,  fr.  Gr.  ova<f»opd ;  ava  up, 
back  -j-  <f>epsiv  to  carry.]  1.  Rhet.  Repetition  of  a  word  or 
of  words  at  the  beginning  of  two  or  more  successive  clauses. 

2.  Reel.  That  part  of  the  eucharistic  liturgy  of  the  Eastern 
and  Coptic  Churches  containing  the  words  of  consecration 
of  the  elements,  the  oblation,  communion,  and  thanksgiv¬ 
ing.  It  corresponds  to  the  canon  of  the  Mass  in  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church.  Hence,  the  whole  eucharistic  service.  — 
a-naph'-o  ral  (-ral),  a. 

3.  Astrol.  The  oblique  ascension  of  a  heavenly  body. 
an-aph7ro-dis'i-a  (Sn-Sf'ro-diz'T-d),  n.  [NL.  ;  an-  not  -+- 

Gr.  a<f)po$L<Tia  sexual  pleasure,  ’A^poScr^  the  goddess  of 
love.]  Med.  Absence  of  sexual  appetite, 
an  aph  ro-dis'i-ac  (-£k),  a.  [aw-  not  -f-  Gr.  d^poSiaiaxos  of 
veuery.]  Med.  Capable  of  lessening  sexual  desire. — n. 
An  anaphrodisiac  agent. 

an'a-plas  ty  (Sn'd-plSs'tT),  w.  [ana-  4-  Gr.  TrAdacreu'  to 
form:  cf.  F .  anaplastie.)  Surg.  Plastic  surgery.  —  an  a 
plas'tlc  (-pl5s'tik),a. 

an  a  pie  ro'sis  (Sn'd-ple-ro'sTs),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  ai'an-Aij- 
ptoo-t?  a  filling  up  ;  aua  up  -f-  nAiqpovu  to  fill.]  Med.  Res¬ 
toration  of  lost  substance,  as  in  the  healing  of  wounds, 
an  a-ple-rot'lc  (-ple-r5t'Tk),  a.  Med.  Filling  up ;  promot¬ 


ing  granulation  of  wounds  or  ulcers.  —  n.  A  remedy  which 
promotes  such  granulation. 

an  ap-tot'ic  (Sn'Sp-tSt'Tk),  a.  [ana-  back  -f-  Gr.  tttwtikos 
belonging  to  case.]  Philol.  Haviug  lost,  or  tending  to  lose, 
inflections  by  phonetic  decay  ;  as,  anaptotic  languages, 
an  ap-tyc'ti-cal  (Su'Sp-tTk'tt-kdl),  a.  Phon.  Of  or  per¬ 
taining  to  anaptyxis;  as,  an  anaptyctical  vowel, 
an  ap-tyx'is  (an'ap-tTk'sis),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  dvdnTv£ts  an 
unfolding.]  Phon.  a  A  sound  change  consisting  in  the 
development  of  a  parasitic  vowel  within  a  consonant  group, 
notably  a  group  containing  a  liquid  or  a  nasal :  unfolding ; 
as,  in  Latin,  poculum ,  a  cup,  for  poclum  ;  in  English,  the 
corruption  elum  for  elm,  or  Henery  for  Heniny ,  etc.  b  = 

EPENTHESIS  a 

an  arch  (Sn'iirk),  n.  [Gr.  avapx 09  without  head  or  chief ; 
a.v-  not  -j-  ap\rj  beginning,  first  place,  magistracy,  govern¬ 
ment.]  An  author  or  aider  of  anarchy  ;  an  exciter  of  law¬ 
less  revolt. 

Imperial  anarchs  doubling  human  woes.  Byron. 
a-nar'chic  (d-nar'kTk)  I  a.  [Cf.  F.  anarchique.)  Of  or  per- 
a  nar'chi-cal  (-kT-kal)  (  tabling  to  anarchy  ;  involving,  or 
of  the  nature  of,  anarchy  ;  without  rule  or  government ; 
tending  to  produce  anarchy  ;  as,  anarchic  despotism  ;  anar¬ 
chical  opinions  or  practices. 

In  an  anarchical  state  of  society  an  injured  person  takes  such 
compensation  as  he  can  obtain  from  a  wrongdoer,  or,  if  strong 
enough,  gets  Buch  satisfaction  as  may  be  derived  from  an  act  of 
revenge.  T.  E.  Holland. 

an'arch  ism  (2n'dr-ktz’m),  w.  [Cf.  F.  anarchisme.) 

1.  The  principles  underlying  anarchy  ;  now  usually  specif., 
the  political  and  social  theory  that  all  government  is  an 
evil.  As  an  avowed  social  ideal  and  propaganda  the  ori¬ 
gin  of  anarchism  belongs  to  the  19th  century.  A  French 
workman,  Pierre  Joseph  Proudhon  (1809-65),  is  frequently 
styled  the  k*  father  of  anarchism,”  anarchy  being,  accord¬ 
ing  to  his  theory,  an  economic  and  social  system  where 
each  person  produces  what  he  pleases  and  consumes  as  he 
pleases  what  he  produces,  free  from  any  interference  or 
regulation.  Other  anarchists  have  developed  the  theory 
in  various  directions,  so  that  in  its  broadest  form  it  de¬ 
mands  absolute  emancipation  from  all  law,  moral  as  well 
as  economic  and  political,  outside  the  individual,  —  the 
philosophical  foundation  of  this  broad  theory  resting  upon 
an  interpretation  of  the  Hegelian  doctrine  of  self-deter¬ 
mination.  In  its  more  practical  forms,  anarchism  is  a 
variety  of  communalism,  having  for  its  ideal  the  formation 
of  small  autonomous  communes  the  members  of  which  re¬ 
spect  one  another’s  individual  independence  while  they 
unite  to  resist  outer  aggression.  At  its  best,  it  stands  for 
a  society  made  orderly  by  good  manners  rather  than  by 
law,  in  which  each  person  produces  according  to  his 
powers  and  receives  according  to  his  needs.  At  its  worst, 
it  stands  for  a  terroristic  resistance  of  all  present  govern¬ 
ment  and  social  order,  —  a  phase  which  originated  with 
the  Russian  revolutionist  Mikhail  Bakunin  (1814-76).  See 

COMMUNALISM,  COMMUNISM,  SOCIALISM. 

2.  Advocacy  or  practice  of  anarchistic  principles  ;  esp., 
anarchistic  revolution;  nihilism;  terrorism. 

an'arch-ist  (Sn'dr-kTst),  n.  [Cf.  F.  anarchiste.)  One  who 
advocates  anarchy  or  believes  in  anarchism ;  one  who  at¬ 
tempts  to  establish  anarchy;  esp.,  one  who  believes  in  or 
practices  terroristic  anarchism  ;  a  terrorist ;  a  nihilist.  — 
an  ar  chis'tic  (-kls'ttk),  a. 

an'arch  ize  (Sn'ar-klz),  v.  t.  To  reduce  to  anarchy, 
an'arch-y  (5n'dr-kT),  n.  [Gr.  avapx  la:  cf.  F.  anarchic. 
See  anarch.]  1.  Absence  of  government ;  the  state  of 
society  where  there  is  no  law  or  supreme  power ;  hence, 
a  state  of  lawlessness  or  political  disorder ;  specif.,  the 
social  state  that  is  advocated  by  modern  anarchists.  See 
ANARCHISM. 

A  polity  without  an  head  .  .  .  would  not  be  a  polity,  but  an¬ 
archy.  li.  More. 

Anarchy  is  the  absence  of  government ;  it  is  a  state  of  society 
where  there  ia  no  law  or  supreme  power.  122  111.  6. 

Anarchy.  .  .  as  generally  understood,  is  avowed  hostility  to  all 
governments,  and  open  antagonism  to  all  political  parties,  every 
one  of  which  professes  to  support  some  form  of  government. 

81  Md.  474. 

2-  Hence,  absence  of  regulating  power  in  any  sphere  ;  con¬ 
fusion  or  disorder,  in  general. 

There  being  then  ...  an  anarchy ,  n6  1  may  term  it,  in  authors 
and  their  reckoning  of  years.  Fuller. 

If  the  spiritual  institutions  of  society  are  in  anarchy,  Bernard  is 
expected  to  reduce  them  to  order.  *  F.  Harrison. 

Syn.  —  Anarchy,  chaos,  lawlessness.  Anarchy  implies 
the  total  absence  or  suspension  of  government ;  chaos, 
the  utter  negation  of  order.  Lawlessness  is  less  definite 
than  anarchy,  and  signifies  rather  a  prevalent  or  habitual 
disregard  of  law  and  order  than  their  absence  or  suspen¬ 
sion.  See  confusion,  rebellion. 

An  ar-throp'o-da  (Sn'ar-thrbp'o-dd),  n.  p/.  [NL.  See  a- 
not ;  Arthropoda.]  Zo'ol.  A  division  of  Annulosain  which 
there  are  no  jointed  legs;  —  opposed  to  Arthropoda,  and 
partly  equivalent  to  Aimulata  of  modem  classifications. 

—  ari  ar-throp'o-dous  (  dws),  a. 

an-ar'throus  (Xn-ar'thrfts),  a.  [Gr.  arapBpos  ;  au-  -f  apOpov 
joint,  the  article.]  1.  Gr.  Gram.  Used  without  the  arti¬ 
cle  ;  as,  an  anarthrous  substantive. 

2.  Zobl.  Without  distinct  joints. 

—  an-ar'throus-ly,  adv.  —  an-ar'throus  ness,  n. 


an'a-lyz'a-ble.  an'a-lys'a  ble 
<fin'«-lTz/d-b’l ).  a.  See -able. 
—  an  a  lyz'a-bil'i-ty,  an  a-lya  a- 
bil'i-ty.  //. 

a'nam  (a'nam),  or  a'nan  («'- 
nan),  n.  [Visayan.]  The  nna- 
cardiaceous  timber  tree  Bucha- 
nania  florid  a.  Phil.  /. 

A-nam'  (d-nflm'),  a.  Anamese. 
anamal.  +  enamel. 
a-nam'e-site  (a-n&m'f-sTt),  n. 
[Gr.  avap.eo-o<;  in  the  midst.] 
jPetrog.  A  variety  of  com 
basalt  of  medium  density .  / 
an'a-me  tad'ro-mouB  (finO  -n  ' 
tid'rO-mMs),  a.  \ana-  -f  '  > 
4-  - dromous .]  Bot.  In  t' 
nation  of  ferns,  having  i 
the  pinnules  anadromo  r 
others  catadromous. 

An'a-mim  (fcn'd-mTm) 

Bib.  An  unidentified  tr 
tioned  in  Gen.  x.  13. 

An'a-mite,  a.  tc  n.  =  A 
An  am'ni-a  (ttn-ftm'r  ■ 
am'ni  a'ta  (-nY-a'td  Aa  Am 
nl-o-na'ta  (-fl-na'tr 
l  N  L.  1  Zobl.  =  A  n  a 
an -am  ni  on'ic,  a. 
amnionic. )  Zobl.  > 
mg  an  amnion. 


anamor.  *b  enamour. 
an  a-mor'phic  (ttn/d-mdr'fYk), 

a.  =  AN  AMORPHOUS. 

an^-mor'phism  (-fYz’in),  n. 
[ ana-  4-  Gr.  popj>-q  form.  ]  1.  = 
ANAMORPHOSIS,  2  tf  3. 

2.  (ieol.  See  M  ET  A  MORPHISM. 

an^-mor'phose  (-fds),  v.  t.  To 
represent  6y  anamorphosis, 
an^-mor'pho-sy  (-fo-sY),  n. 
Anamorphosis. 

an  a-mor'phous  (-fus).  a.  Per- 
‘*>ning  to,  or  represented  by,  or 
anamorphosis. 

A'r.an  ft  in).  Bib. 

' >bg.  or  dial. 

Shade. 

I  a-na'na  (d  ni'ad  ;  u-nii'-),  n.  = 
nii-nii  'pliis ), 

-ri;i  'pl<  -  i.  n. 

e.]  The  mimosa* 
iv  o«s  timber  tree  Albizzia  pro- 
sadye.  Phil. I. 
oaa  (an/an-dra/’rY- 
iim.  Pare. 

i  a  .linger,  [ME.  an-  on 

u.r  u  ; 1  r  *t  .  .’a  .  fused  with  it)  4- 
ger.  Obs.  p  H. 
i.  See  a,  not. 
ni ).  Bib. 


An'a-ni'a  ( JlnV/-nI'd).  D.  Bib. 
An'a-ni'ah  Bib. 

A-nan'i-el  (d-nftn'Y-Cl).  Bib. 
a-na  ni  sab'ta.  a-na'ni-sap'ta. 
Vars.  Of  ANANIZAPTA. 
a-na'ni-zap'ta  ( d-nii/nP-zap'td), 
n.  A  mystic  word  formerly  in¬ 
scribed  on  gems  and  the  like, 
prob.  as  a  charm  against  disease. 
A  nan'ta  ( d-n&n'td).  n.  [Skr.] 
Hindu  Myth.  The  endless  ;  in¬ 
finity  :  —  an  epithet  applied  to 
Sesha.  the  serpent.  [ter. I 

ananters.  ananthers.  +anaun-| 
an-an'ther-ate.  an-an'ther-ons, 
a.  (a//-  not  4-  anther.  J  Bot. 
Destitute  of  anthers, 
an-an'ther  um  (&n-fin'th5r- 
Htn),  n.;  L.  pi.  -THERA  (-a). 
[NL.]  A  staminodium.  Obs. 
an-an'thous,  a.  [rr»-  not  4-  -an- 
thous. ]  Bot.  Flowerless, 
an'a-nym  (Hn'd-nYin).  n.  [a»a- 
4-  -nynt  ( as  in  anonym ).  ]  A  pseu¬ 
donym  consisting  of  the  real 
name  written  backward,  as  El- 
berp  for  Preble.  Rare. 
an^pses'ti-cal.  a.  Anapaestic, 
an  a-paes'ti-cal-ly,  adv.  of  ana- 
PAISTIC,  -I CAL.  See -LY. 
an^pa^gan-ize,  v.  t.  [ana-  4- 


paganize.)  To  paganize  anew 
or  again.  Rare. 
a-napes',  a  napes,  or,  corruptly, 
an  apes.  Lit.,  of  Naples  ;  —  ap¬ 
plied  to  Naples  fustian.  Obs. 
an'a-pest,  pes'tic,  etc.  Vars.  of 
ANAP.EST,  A  N  A  P.KSTIC,  etc. 
an  a-phal  an-ti'a  sis  ( ftnVt-f&l7- 
fin-tT'd-sYs),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr. 
dpa<£aAapTca<ri?  forehead 
baldness.]  Med.  The  falling 
out  of  the  eyebrows, 
an-a'phi-a  (  Rn-a'fY-d  ),  n.  [NI,.; 
an- not  4-  Gr.  touch.]  Med. 
Lack  or  loss  of  tactile  sensation, 
an  a-phor'i-cal  (ftn'd-lOr'Y- 
kdl),  a.  [Gr.  dua^opt/cdv,  fr. 
ava^epe  iv  to  carry  back.] 
Gram.  Relative  ;  as,  an  ana- 
phorical  pronoun, 
an-aph  ro-dit'ic  ( Hn-ftf'riVdYt'- 
Yk).  a.  [Gr.  dva«f>pddtTOV  with¬ 
out  love.]  Biol.  Produced  asex- 
ually. 

an-aph'To-di'tous  (-dT't?7s),  a. 
Med.  Having  nnanlirodisia. 
an'a-phyte  (ftn'd-fTt),  n.  [ana- 
4-  Gr.  <f>vTOP  plant.]  Bot.  A  po¬ 
tentially  independent  growth  ; 
—  applied  by  the  old  herbalists 


to  any  branch  or  shoot,  as  a  wil¬ 

low  twig,  which  might  become 
a  distinct  individual.  Rare. 
an'a-plase  (-plas;  -plaz),  an- 
ap'la-sis (&n-&p'ld-BYB),n.  [NL. 
anaplasis.  See  ana-;  -ulasis.] 
Biot.  Progressive  ontogenetic 
development. 

an'a-plast.  n.  Bot.  A  leuco- 
plast.  Obs. 

a-nap 'no-graph  (d-n&p'no- 
grdf),  n.  [Gr.  aranvor)  respira¬ 
tion  4-  - graph .]  A  form  of  spi 
rometer. 

a^ap-no'ic  (fin/ttp-n6'Yk),  a. 
[Gr.  avanvori  respiration.]  Med. 
a  Relating  to  respiration,  b  Re¬ 
lieving  dyspnoea, 
a^ap-noin'e-ter  (-nr>m'?-tPr), 
n.  [Gr.  dvanvori  respiration  4- 
-meter.)  A  form  of  spirometer, 
an-ap'o  deic'tic  (-f>-dYk'tYk), 
an  ap  o-dic'tic  (-dYk'tYk),  a. 
[Gr.  di'a7r66eixTo«r.  See  a- not; 
A i*o deictic.]  Not  apodeictic  ; 
undemonstrable.  Rare. 
an  a-poph'v-sis  (fin'd-pflf'Y- 
sls),  w.  INL.  ;  ana-  hack  4- 
ajiophysis.)  A  not.  A  small  proc¬ 
ess  arising  at  the  dorsal  side  of 


the  base  of  the  transverse  proc¬ 
ess  of  the  lumbar  vertebra?  in 
man  and  many  other  mammals. 
—  an-ap^-phys'i-al  (Hn-ap^- 
fYz'Y-dl),  a. 

an-ap'ty-chus  (fin-ap'tY-k?7s), 
n.;  pi.  -chi  (-kT).  [NL.,  fr.  Gr. 
dudn-Tvyo?  unfolding.]  Pa- 
leon.  An  aptychus  composed 
of  a  single  plate, 
a-na'qua  (a-na'kwii),  n.  [Mex. 
Sp.  amu/ua.}  A  boraginaceous 
tree  (Ehretia  elliptic a)  of  Mex¬ 
ico  and  southwestern  Texas, 
hearing  an  edible  fruit, 
a-nar'chal  (d-nar'kal),  a.  Law¬ 
less  ;  anarchical.  Rare. 
a-nar'chi-al  (-kY-dl),  a.  Of  or 
pertaining  to  anarch  v ;  anarch  ic. 
an-ar'e-ta  (an-ar'e-ta),  n.  [Gr. 
dvaipeTrjv  destroyer.]  Astrol. 
The  inimical  or  death-dealing 
lanet  governing  the  eighth 
ouse  in  a  nativity.  Obs.  —  an'- 
a-ret'ic,  an/a-ret/l-cal,  a. 
an-ar'thri-a  (an-iir'thrY-d),  n. 
[NL.  See  anarthrous.]  Inabil¬ 
ity  to  articulate  words,  due  to 
brain  lesion.  —  an-ar'thric 
(-thrYk),  a. 

an-ar'tic.  +  antarctic. 


food,  fobt ;  o  ’vair  .  »,  iqk  ;  4>ben,  thin;  nature,  verdure  (250) ;  K  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144) ;  boN  ;  yet ;  zh  =  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Guide. 
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A'nas  fa'nSs),  n.  [L.,  duck.]  Zool.  The  genus  of  fresh-  I 
water  ducks  of  which  the  mallard  (the  ancestor  of  the  do¬ 
mestic  duck)  is  the  type.  Other  well-known  species  gen¬ 
erally  included  in  it  are  the  widgeons,  teals,  and  gadwall. 
an  a  sar'ca  (Sn'a-sar'ka),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  ava  throughout 
-f-  aap£,  a apxo?,  flesh.]  a  Med.  Dropsy  of  the  subcuta¬ 
neous  and  intermuscular  connective  tissue,  marked  by  a 
soft,  pale,  inelastic  swelling  of  the  skin,  b  Veter.  Purpura 
hemorrhagica. 

ana-sar'cous  (-kas),  a.  Belonging  to,  or  affected  by,  an¬ 
asarca,  or  dropsy  ;  dropsical. 

an  a  seisrmic  (-sis'mTk),  a.  [Cf.  Gr.  avaae capa  a  shaking 
up  and  down.  See  ana- ;  seismic.]  Moving  up  and  down  ; 
—  said  of  earthquake  shocks. 

An  a-sta'sian  (Sn'a-sta'shan),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  An- 
astasius,  specif.,  Auastasius  I.,  the  Byzantine  emperor  (a.  d. 
491-618).  lie  made  (a.  r>.  506)  the  Anastasian  law.  directed  against 
usurers,  and  the  Anastasian  rescript,  providing  a  method  by 
which  the  paterfamilias  might  emancipate  his  children  without 
a  fictitious  sale,  which  required  the  presence  of  the  children. 
an'a-State  (Sn'a-stat),  n.  [See  anastatic.]  Biot.  Any 
substance  formed  from  simpler  substances  by  the  anabolic 
activity  of  a  cell  as  an  intermediate  step  in  the  formation 
of  more  complex  bodies,  such  as  protoplasm  ;  —  opposed  to 
kata  state. 

an  a  stat'ic  (-stSt'Tk),  a.  [Gr.  ava  up  +  t<rrdvai  to  make 
to  stand :  cf.  oraTiKo?  causing  to  stand.]  Designating  or 
pert,  to  a  process  or  a  style  of  printing  from  character  in 
relief  on  zinc  plates.  In  this  process  the  letterpress,  engraving, 
or  design  of  any  kind  is  transferred  to  a  zinc  plate  ;  the  parts  not 
covered  with  ink  are  eaten  out,  leaving  a  facsimile  in  relief. 
An'a-stat'i-ca  (-T-kd ), //.  [NL.  See  anastatic.]  Bot.  A 
genus  of  brassicaceous  herbs,  of  western  Asia  and  the  east¬ 
ern  Mediterranean  region.  A.  hierochuntica ,  the  only 
species,  is  the  rose  of  Jericho,  or  resurrection  plant, 
an  as  tig-mat'ic  (Sn-Xs'tTg-mSt'Tk),  a.  [an-  not  -J-  astig¬ 
matic.']  Optics.  Not  astigmatic  ;  —  said  esp.  of  a  compound 
lens  or  a  lens  system  consisting  of  a  converging  lens  and  a 
diverging  lens  of  equal  and  opposite  astigmatism  but  dif¬ 
ferent  focal  lengths,  and  sensibly  free  from  astigmatism, 
a  nas'to  mose  (d-nSs'to-moz),  v.  i. ;  a-nas'to-mosed 
(-m5zd) ;  a-nas'to-mos'ing  (-moz'Tng).  [Cf.  F.  anastomo- 
ser,  fr.  anastomose.  See  anastomosis.]  1.  Anai.  <fc  Biol. 
To  inosculate  ;  to  intercommunicate  by  anastomosis  ;  to 
join  or  unite  like  the  parts  of  a  network.  See  anastomosis. 

2.  Of  any  channels  or  lines,  as  rivers,  to  meet  and  unite 
or  run  into  each  other  ;  to  coalesce  ;  interjoin, 
a-nas  tO  mo'sis  (-mo'sis),  n. ;  pi.  -SES  (-sez).  [NL.,  fr. 

Gr.  avaoTopioais  opening,  fr.  avaoropovv  to  furnish  with  a 
mouth  or  opening,  to  open  ;  ava  -j-  oropa  mouth.]  1.  Anat. 
&  Biol,  a  The  union  of  one  vessel  with  another  belong¬ 
ing  to  a  different  system,  or  the  rejoining  of  different 
branches  which  have  arisen  from  a  common  trunk,  so  as  to 
form  a  network  ;  inosculation  ;  intercommunication,  b  A 
similar  joining  of  the  parts  of  other  branched  systems,  as 
of  the  veins  of  leaves  or  of  insects’  wings.  It  is  through 
the  anastomoses  of  the  blood  vessels  that  the  blood  supply 
of  a  limb  or  an  organ  is  maintained  when  the  usual  channel 
of  supply  is  obstructed,  as  when  an  artery  is  ligatured. 
See  COLLATERAL  CIRCULATION. 

2.  Union  or  intercommunication  of  any  system  or  network 
of  lines,  branches,  streams,  or  the  like, 
a-nas  to-mot'lc  (-mbt'Tk),  a.  Pertaining  to  or  exhibiting 
anastomosis. 

a  nas'tro  phe  (a-n5s'tro-fe),  n.  [Gr.  dvaaTpo^-q,  fr.  a va- 
(TTpe^eti/  to  turn  up  or  back  ;  ava  -|-  OTpifyecv  to  turn.]  Rhet. 
&  Gram.  Inversion  of  the  natural  order  of  words ;  as, 
echoed  the  hills ,  for,  the  hills  echoed. 

an  a- the 'ma  (Sn'd-the'ma),  n.  ;  pi.  -themata  (-thSin'd-td). 
[L.  anathema ,  Gr.  avdOrjpa.  See  2d  anathema.]  A  thing  set 
aside  or  consecrated  for  a  deity  ;  an  offering  devoted  to  a 
divinity  or  to  sacred  purposes. 

a  nath'e  ma  (d-u3th'e-md),  n pi.  -mas  (-maz).  [L.  anathe¬ 
ma,  fr.  Gr.  dvdOepa  anything  devoted,  esp.  to  evil,  a  curse; 
cf.  L.  anathema ,  a  votive  offering,  Gr.  avdBrjpa  ;  all  fr.  dva- 
riBevai  to  set  up  as  a  votive  gift,  dedicate  ;  ava  up  -f-  nBevai 
to  set.  See  thesis.]  1.  A  ban  or  curse  pronounced  with 
religious  solemnity  by  ecclesiastical  authority,  and  accom¬ 
panied  by  excommunication.  Hence  :  Denunciation  of  any¬ 
thing  as  accursed. 

[They]  denounce  anathemas  against  unbelievers.  Priestley. 

2.  An  imprecation  ;  curse ;  malediction. 

Finally  she  fled  to  London  followed  by  the  anathemas  of  both 
[families].  Thackeray. 

3.  Any  person  or  thing  anathematized,  or  cursed  by  eccle¬ 
siastical  authority. 

The  Jewish  nation  were  an  anathema  destined  to  destruction. 
St.  Paul  .  .  .  says  he  could  wish,  to  save  them  from  it,  to  become 
an  anathema,  and  be  destroyed  himself.  Locke. 

Syn.—  See  curse. 

a  nath'e-ma  mar  a  nath'a  (mSr'd-nSth'd).  [Gr.  dvdBe- 
pa  M apdv  a0d.]  An  expression  occurring  in  1  Cor.  xvi.  22, 
formerly  thought  to  be  a  double  curse,  or  a  curse  intensi¬ 
fied  by  a  prayer.  Maranatha  is  now  considered  to  be  two 


Aramaic  words  used  byway  of  supplication  or  invocation, 
and  meaning  literally  kk  Our  Lora  cometh,”  or  more  prob¬ 
ably,  kk  O  (or  Our)  Lord,  come !  ” 

a  nath  e-ma  ti-za'tion  (d-nSth't-md-tT-za'shwn  ;  -ti-),  n. 

[LL.  anathevialisatio.]  An  anathematizing;  imprecation, 
a-nath'e  ma-tize  (d-nSth'£-md-tiz),  v.  t.  &  i. ;  a-nath'e-ma- 
tized  (-tlzd) ;  a-nath'e-ma-tiz'ing  (-tiz'Tng).  [L.  anathe- 
matizare,  Gr.  dvaBepari&iv  to  devote,  make  accursed  :  cf. 
F.  anathSmatiser.]  To  pronounce  an  anathema  against ;  to 
curse.  —  a-nath'e  ma  tiz  er  (-tlz  er),  n. 

A-nat'i -dae  (d-nSt'T-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  fr.  L.  anas ,  anatis , 
duck.]  Zool.  A  large  family  of  birds,  including  several  sub¬ 
families  :  the  true  ducks  ( Anatinne  and  Fuligulinse.)  ;  the 
geese  ( Anserinse ) ;  the  swans  ( Cygninse ) ;  and  the  mergan¬ 
sers  ( Merginse, ).  They  have  heavy  bodies,  short  legs,  webbed 
feet,  a  leathery  bill  with  a  hard  horny  nail  at  the  tip,  and 
transverse  toothlike  ridges  or  lamella51  on  the  biting  edges; 
and  they  are  more  or  less  aquatic  in  their  habits. 

An  a-ti'nae  (Sii'd-ti'ne),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  fr.  L.  anatinus  pert,  to 
a  duck.]  Zool.  A  subfamily  of  Anatidae,  including  all  the 
ducks  or  limited  to  the  fresh-water  or  river  ducks,  as  the 
mallard,  widgeon,  wood  duck,  etc.,  which  frequent  shallow, 
mostly  fresh  water,  where  they  can  obtain  their  food  with¬ 
out  diving.  Their  hind  toe  is  not  lobed  as  in  the  Fuligulinse. 
Their  flesh  is  good  eating.  —  an'a  tine  (Su'd-tin  ;  -tin),  a. 
a  nat'o  cism  (d-nSt'o-siz’m),  n.  [L.  anatocismus,  Gr.  ava- 
TOKLapos  ;  ava  again  -f-  toki&lv  to  lend  on  interest.]  Law. 
Compound  interest,  or  the  taking  of  it. 

An  a-tO'li  an  (Su'd  to'li-dn),  a.  a  Of  or  pertaining  to  A  na- 
tolia ,  a  name  first  given  in  the  days  of  the  Byzantine  empire 
to  the  country  east  of  the  Bosphorus,  roughly  coincident 
with  Asia  Minor,  b  Designating  or  relating  to  the  inhabit¬ 
ants  of  Anatolia,  esp.  its  ancient  peoples,  probably  of  the 
Mediterranean  race,  but  early  influenced  in  culture  by 
neighboring  Semitic  peoples. 

The  characteristic  which  specially  distinguishes  the  Anatolian 
religion  is  its  conception  of  the  Divine  Being  as  the  mother,  not 
the  father,  of  mankind.  This  feature  runs  through  the  social 
system  and  the  history  of  the  land.  Diet,  of  Bible  (Bastings). 
Anatolian  pottery,  a  coarse  white  glazed  pottery  with  bright- 
colored  decorations,  said  to  come  from  Kutaia. 

An  a-tol'ic  (-tbl'Tk),  a.  1.  Anatolian. 

2.  Designating  or  pert,  to  a  division  of  the  Indo-European 
languages  spoken  mainly  in  Anatolia.  See  Indo-European. 
an  a  tom'ic  (Xn'd-tom'Tk)  )  a.  [L.  anatomicus ,  Gr.  ava- 
an  a  tom'i  cal  (-T-kal)  j  to/luko?  :  cf.  F.  nnatomique. 
See  anatomy.]  Of  or  relating  to  anatomy  or  dissection  ;  as, 
the  anatomic  art.  —  an'a  tom'i-cal-ly,  adv. 
anatomical  neck  (of  the  humerus).  See  humerus.  —  a.  theater, 
o;  theatre,  a  theater,  such  as  that  for  anatomical  demon¬ 
strations  in  medical  schools,  having  the  seats  arranged  on 
a  very  steep  slope. 

a  nat'o  mism  (d-ii5t'o-mTz’m),  v.  [Cf.  F.  anatomisme.] 
The  application  of  the  principles  of  anatomy,  as  in  art. 

The  stretched  nnd  vivid  anatomism  of  their  [i.  e.,  the  French] 
great  figure  painters.  London  Spectator. 

a  nat'o  mist  (-mist),  n.  [Cf.  F.  analomiste.]  A  person 
skilled  in  anatomy. 

a-nat  o  mi-za'tion  (-mT-za'shftn ;  -ml-),  n.  Act  or  process  of 
anatomizing  ;  also,  Obs.,  anatomical  structure, 
a-nat'o-mize  (d-n5t'o-miz),  v.  t.  ;  a-nat'o-mized  (-mizd) ; 
-miz'ing  (-miz'Tng).  [Cf.  F.  anatomiser.]  1.  To  dissect ; 
to  cut  in  pieces,  as  an  animal  or  vegetable  body,  in  order  to 
display  or  examine  the  structure  and  use  of  the  several  parts. 
2.  To  discriminate  minutely  or  carefully  ;  to  analyze. 

If  we  anatomize  nil  other  reasonings  of  this  nature,  we  shall  find 
that  they  are  founded  on  the  relation  of  cause  nnd  effect.  Hume. 
a-nat'o-iny  (-mT ),  n. //>/.  -mies  (-miz).  [F.  anatomic,  L. 

anatomia,  Gr.  avaroprj  dissection,  fr.  dvarepveLv  to  cut  up  ; 
ava  -|-  repveiv  to  cut.  See  tome.]  1.  The  art  of  dissect¬ 
ing,  or  artificially  separating  the  different  parts  of  any  an¬ 
imal  or  plant,  to  discover  their  situation,  structure,  and 
economy ;  dissection. 

2.  The  science  which  treats  of  the  structure  of  animals  or 
plants.  Anatomy  is  divided  into  osteology ,  arthrology,  myol¬ 
ogy,  neurology, splanchnology, etc. .according  to  the  struc¬ 
tures  or  parts  of  the  body  w  ith  which  it  deals.  General  anat¬ 
omy  deals  with  the  tissues  and  their  properties,  regardless 
of  the  organs  into  which  they  are  formed.  Since  their  char¬ 
acters  are  mostly  to  be  made  out  only  with  the  microscope, 
general  anatomy  is  practically  synonymous  with  histology. 
Gross  anatomy  deals  only  with  structures  and  characters 
discernible  with  the  naked  eye.  Human  anatomy  is  divided 
into :  descriptive  anatomy,  treating  of  the  character,  form, 
size,  and  position  of  organs  and  parts ;  surgical  anatomy, 
treating  esp.  of  their  situation  and  relative  position  as  af¬ 
fecting  their  liability  to  injury  and  accessibility  for  sur¬ 
gical  operations  ;  and  topographical  anatomy,  the  anatomy 
of  particular  regions  of  the  body  with  especial  reference 
to  medical  diagnosis  as  well  as  surgery.  Comparative  anat¬ 
omy  treats  of  the  structure  of  animals,  esp.  as  exhibiting 
their  relations  to  each  other  and  to  man. 

3.  A  treatise  on  anatomic  science  or  art. 

4.  The  structure  or  organization  of  an  animal  or  plant. 

6.  Act  of  dividing  anything,  corporeal  or  intellectual,  to 
examine  its  parts  ;  analysis  ;  as,  the  “ Anatomy  of  Wit.” 


6  A  skeleton  ;  anything  anatomized  or  dissected,  or  which 
has  the  appearance  of  being  so. 

The  anatomy  of  a  little  child,  representing  all  parts  thereof,  ia 
accounted  a  greater  rarity  than  the  skeleton  of  a  man.  Fuller. 
They  brought  o»e  Pinch,  a  hungry,  lean-faced  villain, 

A  mere  anatomy.  Shak. 

an'a-trep'tic  (Sn'd-trep'tTk),  a.  [Gr.  dvarpemiKO* »  over¬ 
turning,  fr.  dvarpeneiv  to  turn  up  or  over  ;  ava  -j-  rpeneiv 
to  turn.]  Overthrowing  ;  defeating  ;  refutative. 
an  a-trip'sis  (an'd-trTp'sIa),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  dvaroiif/i s 
friction.]  Med.  Friction  or  rubbing  used  as  a  remedy. — 
aiPa-trip'tic  (-tlk),  a. 

a-nat'ro-pous  (d-iiSt'ro-pus),  a.  [ ana -  up  -f- 
-tropous.]  Bot.  Having  the  ovule  inverted  at  /[. 
an  early  period  in  its  development,  so  that  V.W 
the  micropyle  is  bent  down  to  the  funicle,  to  iVS 
which  the  body  of  the  ovule  is  united. 
an'bur-y  (an'ber-I),  am'bur-y  (Sm Aratropous  Ovule. 
[Cf.  AS.  ampre,  ompre,  a  crooked  swell-  i  Raphe  ;2Chala- 
ing  vein,  E.  dial,  amper  a  tumor  with  in-  za  3  Micropyle; 
flammation,  or  ag-  in  agnail,  and  berry  a  4  Uilu,n- 
fruit.]  1.  Far.  A  soft  tumor  or  bloody  wart  on  a  horse  or  ox. 
2.  =  CLUBROOT. 


-ance,  ancy,  -ence, -ency.  [F.  -ance,  -ence,  fr.  L.  -antia, 
-entia.]  Suffixes  of  nouns  derived  or  formed  in  general  as 
follow’s:  a  From  Old  French  nouns  (1)  surviving  from 
Latin  abstract  nouns  (chiefly  of  quality  or  state]  in  - antia , 
-entia,  fr.  pr.  p.  stems  in  -nt- ;  or  (2)  formed  Dy  analogy 
from  the  pr.  p.  in  -ant  with  the  general  sense  of  action  or 
process  ;  as  in  assistance,  complaisance,  parkmce,  etc.  In 
these  the  forms  from  L.  -antia  and  -entia  were  leveled  to 
-ance.  b  From  nouns  adopted  into  French  from  Latin 
nouns  in  - antia ,  -entia,  following  the  L.  in  the  vowel  of 
-ance  or  -ence,  and  generally  denoting  quality  or  state  ;  as 
in  dilige?/ce,  temperance,  c  In  some  cases  from  native 
words,  and  denoting  in  general  action  or  process  ;  as  in  for- 
beara72ce,  riddance.  The  words  derived  as  in  a  and  b  were 
adopted  in  ME.  and  generally  retained  the  OF.  spelling ; 
but  since  about  1500  some  words  of  the  a  group  originally 
spelled  -ance,  but  derived  fr.  L.  -entia,  have  changed  the 
vowel  to  e  after  the  L.  ;  and  those  since  then  taken  or 
formed  directly  from  the  L.  follow  its  forms  with  -ance  or 
-ence.  These  words  are  therefore  inconsistently  spelled  in 
English  ;  cf.  resista?ice,  subsistence,  attendance,  superin¬ 
tendence  (see  Introd.,  Rules  for  Spelling,  §  30);  and  in 
meaning  are  partly  nouns  of  action  as  in  OF.,  partly  nouns 
of  state  or  quality  as  in  L.  These  latter  senses  are  now 
more  distinctly  specified  by  the  Eng.  variants,  -ancy,  -ency 
(formed  perh.  on  analogy  of  words  in-cy,  reflecting  L.  -ciat 
-tia) ;  cf.  compliance,  compliancy/  confluence,  fluency. 
The  meanings  of  nouns  formed  with  these  suffixes  may  be 
classified  as  follows : 


1.  F  rom  the  verb  senses:  Act  or  fact  of  doing  what  the  verbal 
root  denotes  :  as,  assistance  (act  of  assisting)  ;  sometimes  imply¬ 
ing  some  modification  as  ot  continuance,  manner,  etc.  ;  as  in, 
resistance  to  pressure  ;  emergence  from  obscurity  ;  his  first  sud¬ 
den  appearance  among  them  was  followed  by  repeated  appear¬ 
ances. 

2.  From  particip.  adj.  senses:  State,  condition,  or  quality  of  be¬ 
ing,  pi.,  instances  of  being,  what  the  root  word  denotes  ;  as  in 
violence  (condition  or  quality  of  being  violent);  sometimes  also 
with  special  implication  of  continuance ,  manner,  etc.;  as  in, ele¬ 
gance  of  dress  ;  sufficiencj/of  time  ;  unexcused  absences. 

3.  Concrete  fact  or  thing  (transferred  use,  as  by  metonymy)  ;  aa 
in,  standing  on  an  eminence;  Ceylon  is  a  depend  ency. 

an'ces-tor  (5u'sSs-ter),  n.  [ME.  ancestre ,  auncestre,  also 
a ncessour ;  the  first  forms  fr.  OF.  ancestre,  F.  ancetre ,  fr. 
the  L.  nom.  antecessor  one  who  goes  before  ;  the  last  form 
fr.  OF.  ancessor,  fr.  L.  acc.  antecessorem  ;  fr.  antecedere  to 
go  before  ;  ante  before  -}-  cedere  to  go.  See  cede  ;  cf.  an¬ 
tecessor.]  1.  One  from  whom  a  person  is  descended, 
whether  on  the  father’s  or  mother’s  side,  at  any  distance 
of  time  ;  a  progenitor  ;  a  forefather. 

2.  Biol.  A  progenitor  (living  in  an  earlier  geological  period) 
of  a  more  recent  or  existing  species  or  group. 

3.  Law.  One  from  whom  an  estate  has  descended  ;  —  the 
correlative  of  heir.  At  the  common  lawr  ancestor  applies 
only  to  a  person  in  the  line  of  ascent,  or  later  also  of 
descent ;  but  under  the  statutes  the  term  has  a  wider  mean¬ 
ing,  including  any  person  of  lineal  or  collateral  relation¬ 
ship  from  whom  the  property  has  been  derived  by  descent. 
In  the  case  of  a  corporation  predecessor  and  successor  are 
used  instead  of  ancestor  and  heir.  See  descent. 

an'ces-tO'ri-al  (Sn's^s-to'rT-al),  a.  Ancestral.  ”  In  hia 
ancestorial  district.”  Lockhart.  — an  ces-to'ri-al-ly,  a<fv. 

ancestor  worship.  Worship  of  ancestors,  a  form  of  wor¬ 
ship  met  with  in  almost  every  society  as  it  emerges  from 
savagery  and  frequently  persisting,  as  with  the  ancient 
Romans  and  the  Chinese  and  Japanese,  into  civilization.  It 
is  not  usually  the  sole  worship  of  the  people  who  profess  it. 

an-ces'tral  (5n-ses'tral ;  formerly  also  Sn'sSs-trSl),  a.  Of, 
pertaining  to,  derived  from,  or  possessed  by,  an  ancestor  or 
ancestors  ;  as,  an  ancestral  estate.  —  an-ces'tral-ly,  adv. 

an'ces-tress  (Sn'sgs-trgs  ;  151),  n.  A  female  ancestor. 

an'ces-try  (5n's5s-trT),  n.  [Cf.  OF.  ancesserie.  See  an- 


An-ar'yan,  a.  [an-  not  -f  Ar¬ 

yan .]  Designating,  or  pert,  to, 
European  peoples  not  speaking 
an  Aryan  language.  —  n 
an/as  pa'di  as  (ttn/'&8-pa'dY-a8), 
n.  [NL.  ;  cf.  Gr.  ava  up,  and 
<nrav  to  draw.)  Med.  A  condi¬ 
tion  in  which  tne  urethra  opens 
upon  the  dorsum  of  the  penis. 
An  as'pi-da  (&n-&s'pT-dd),  n.  pi. 
[NL.  ;  an-  not  -F  (!r.  dams, 
aamSos,  shield.]  Puleon.  See 
Biukknia. 

Anast.  Abbr.  Anastasius. 
an'a-Btal'tic,  a.  fir  n.  [Gr.  ava- 
<TTa\TiKo<;  checking.]  Styptic, 
an  as'ta-sis  (an  &s'ta-Bls),  n. 
[NL.,  fr.  Gr.  a vaoraoK;  arising 
up.]  Med.  Convalescence;  return 
to  health.  —  an'a-stat'ic,  a. 
Ana8-ta'8i-us  (aiiMs-ta'shY- 
£8),  n.  The  hero  and  title  of  a 
novel  by  Thomas  Hope  (1770- 
1831),  purporting  to  he  the  auto¬ 
biography  of  a  Greek  criminal 
and  villain  who  becomes  a  ren¬ 
egade,  and  passes  through  ex¬ 
traordinary  vicissitudes. 
Anastasius  Griin.  See  Grun, 
Anastasius. 

an  as7 tig-mat'  (fin-3s/tyg-m&t'), 
n.  An  anastigmatic  lens. 


a-nas'to-mo'aant  ( a-n&s'tfi-mo'- 

zant),  a.  [F.,  p.  pr.]  Anasto¬ 
mosing.  Rare. 

A-na8'to-mus  (-mus),  n.  [NL.  ; 
Gr.  ava  -f  oropa  mouth.]  Zool. 
A  genus  of  birds  consisting  of 
the  openbills.  See  open  bill. 
anat.  Abbr.  Anatomical  ;  anat¬ 
omist  ;  anatomy. 

A-nat'  (a-nat'),  n.  See  Anu. 
an'a  tase  (ftn'a-tas),  n.  [Gr. 
dvaraoi^  a  stretching  out.  In 
allusion  to  the  length  of  its  crys¬ 
tals.]  Min.  =  octahkdrite. 
A-nath'  (a-niit'),  ti.  A  Syrian 
goddess  of  war.  represented  with 
helmet,  shield,  spear,  and  bat¬ 
tle  ax. 

an'a-them.  +  anathema. 
a-nath'e-mate,  v.  t.  To  anathe¬ 
matize.  Obs.  fir  R. 
a-nath  e-mat'ic  (d-n&th'S-mfct'- 
1  k ),  a-nath  e-mat'i-cal,  a.  Pert, 
to,  or  of  th  e  nature  of,  an  anath  e- 
ma.— a-nath  e-mat 'i-cal-ly.  adv. 
a-nath'e-ma  tism  (-md  tYz’m), 
n.  [Gr.  dvaOepanapos  a  curs¬ 
ing.]  Anathematization.  Obs. 
an'a  theme,  n.  [Cf.  F.  ana- 
th&me.]  =  anathema,  a  curse. 
Obs.  or  R. 

an'a  theme,  n.  [Cf.  F.  ana- 
thiwe  (Cotgrave).]  =  ana¬ 
thema,  a  votive  offering.  Rare. 


a-natlFe-mi-za'tion,  n.  Anath¬ 

ematization.  Obs.  If  R. 
a-nath'e-mize.  v.  t.  To  anathe¬ 
matize.  Rare. 
anathomize.  d*  anatomize. 
anathomy  *f*  anatomy. 
An'a-thoth  (ftn'd-thbth ).  Bib. 
An  a-tho-thi'a  (-tho-thl'd).  D. 
Bib. 

An'a-thoth-ite,  n.  Rib.  An 
inhabitant  of  Anath oth,  near 
Jerusalem. 

a-nat'i-fa  (d-nat'Y-fa),  n.;  L.  pi. 
-k.k  (-fe).  [NL.,  contr.fr.  ana- 
tifera.  See  anatifeuous.]  A 
goose  barnacle. 

A-nat'i  fa  (-fe),  n.  pi.  [NL., 
contr  fr.  anati  fertr.  See  ana- 
tifkrous.]  Zool.  The  group  of 
cirripeds  including  the  goose 
barnacles.  [barnacle.! 

a-nat'i-fer  (-f?r),  n.  A  goose | 
an  a-tif'er-ous  (ln'd-tlf'Sr-?/»), 
a.  [L.  anas,  anatis,  a  duck  4- 
-ferous.)  Producing  geese  ;  — 
referring  to  the  old  notion  that 
barnacles  grew  on  trees,  fell  off 
into  the  water,  and  turned  into 
geese.  See  barnacle. 
a-na'to.  V*r.  of  ANNATTO. 
a-nat'o-miz  er  (d-nftt'i)-mTz  - 
Sr),  n.  One  who  anatomizes, 
a  nat'o  pism  (-pYz’m),  7i.  [ ana - 
4-  Gr.  toitos  place.]  A  setting 


or  putting  in  a  wrong  place  ; 

faulty  grouping, 
an'a- trip  sol ' o-gy  (fin'd  - trYp- 
sOl'o-jt),  n.  [anatripsis  -f-  -logy.  ] 
Med.  Systematic  study  or  inves¬ 
tigation  of  the  use  of  anatripsis. 
an'a-tron  (fin'd-trftn),  n.  [F. 
anat r on,  natron,  Sp.  anatrdn, 
natron,  fr.  Ar.  al-natrun.  See 
natron,  niter.]  Obs.  l.  Na¬ 
tive  carbonate  of  soda  ;  natron. 

2.  Glass  gall  or  sandiver. 

3.  Saltpeter.  [pous.l 

a  nat'ro  pal,  a.  Bot.  Anatro-| 
a-nat'ta,  a-nat'to.  Vars.  of 
ANNATTO.  [Anath.  I 

A-na'tu  (a-na'tflo),  n.  =| 
A-na'tum  (a-na'toom),  n.  See 
Anu. 

an  au'dl  a  (ftn-fl'dY-d),  n. 
[NL.  ;  an-  not  4-  Gr.  avSrj 
voice.]  Med.  Loss  of  voice  ; 
inability  to  articulate 
an-aun'ter,  adv.  [ME.  on-  on  4 
aiinter  adventure,  risk.]  On  a 
venture  ;  in  peril  ;  on  the 
chance.  Obs.  or  Dial. 

An'ax  ag'o-re'an  (ftn'fiks-fig'o- 
re'dn),  a.  Relating  to  the  phi¬ 
losophy  of  Anaxagoras  (about 
500-428  b.  c.),  who  taught  that 
being  is  the  result  of  the  inter¬ 
action  of  ultimate  elements 
under  control  of  the  divine 


mind.  —  An  ax-ag  o-re'an,  n. — 
An  ax-ag'o-rize,  v.  t. 
an-ax'i-al,  a.  [a/i-  not  4  aa-iaJ.] 
Biol.  Having  no  distinct  axis 
or  axes  ;  irregular  in  form. 

An  ax  i-man'dri-an  (ftn-fik'sY- 
mfin'drY-dn),  a.  Relating  to 
the  philosophy  of  Anaximander 
(611-547  B.  c.),  who  taught  that 
the  first  principle  is  a?  infinite, 
indeterminate  matter  out  of 
which  arise  the  elementary  con¬ 
traries,  warm  and  cold,  moist 
and  dry,  which  evolve  the  uni¬ 
verse.  —  An-ax  i-man'dri-an,  n. 
An  ax-o'ni-a  (fin'fik-so'nT-d), 
77.  j>l.  [NL.  See  a-  not;  Ax- 
o n i a . ]  Biol.  The  group  of  or¬ 
ganisms  which  have  no  distinct 
axis  ;  —  opposed  to  Aaronia. 
a-nay'  (ii-nT'),  n.  [Tag.]  A 
white  ant.  or  termite.  Phil.  I. 
an  az  o-tu'ri-a,  n.  [NL.  See  a- 
not ;  azotu r i a .]  Med.  Deficien¬ 
cy  of  urea  or  nitrogenous  sub¬ 
stances  in  the  urine.  [.went.  | 
anbuschyment.  4  ambvsii- 
anc.  Abbr.  Ancient ;  anciently. 
An-cae'us(fin-8e'wB),  n.  [L.,  fr. 
Gr.  ’A-yKacos.]  Qr.  Myth.  1.  A 
son  of  Poseidon,  and  a  helms¬ 
man  of  the  Argo.  A  seer  had 
foretold  that  he  would  never 
taste  the  wine  of  his  own  vine¬ 


yard  ;  and  afterwards,  as  An¬ 
ew  us  laughingly  raised  to  his 
lips  a  cup  of  his  vintage,  the 
seer  said,  “  There ’s  many  a 
slip  between  the  cup  and  the 
lip.”  Ancaeus  put  down  the 
cup  untouched  to  drive  a  wild 
boar  from  his  vineyard,  and 
was  killed  by  the  boar. 

2.  A  son  of  Lycurgus,  the  Ar¬ 
cadian.  slain  in  the  hunt  of  the 
C’alydonian  boar.  He  was  one 
of  the  Argonauts, 
ance  (ans).  Dial.  Eng.  Sc  Scot, 
form  of  once. 
ancel.  4  auncel. 
ancelle.  4  ancille. 
An-cer'a-ta  (fin-s5r'd-td),  n.  pi. 
[NL.,  improp.  formation  fr.  an- 
=  a-  not  4-  Gr.  xepas  horn.] 
Zool.  The  Tylopoda. 
an  ces'tri  al  ( ftn-seB'trY-dl),  an- 
ces'tri-an  (-an),  a.  Ancestral. 
Obs.  or  R. 

anceter.  4  ancestor. 
An-chat'(fin-kut'),  n.,oi  Anchat 
al  nahr(ftlniir).  \  Ar .  al  h  may  at 
al  nahr  the  bend  of  the  river.] 
See  star. 

an'chent-ry.  4  ancientry. 
anchesoun,  ancheisoun.  n.  ( See 
ench eason.]  Reason;  occasion; 
cause.  Obs. 
anchient.  4  ancient. 


»le,  senate,  c&re,  itm,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofa  ;  eve,  Svent,  find,  recent,  maker;  Ice,  111;  old,  fsbey,  orb,  6dd,  sftft,  connect ; 

1)  Foreign  Word.  +  Obsolete  Variant  of.  +  combined  with.  =  equals. 


use,  unite,  urn,  up,  circus,  menu ; 
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ANCOLY 


ancestral  lineage ; 


Anchor.  1  Common  Anchor  ;  a  a  Stock  ; 
b  Shank;  cc  Flukes;  d  d  Arms.  2,3  Two 
views  of  a  Patent  Anchor.  4  Screw  An¬ 
chor.  5  Mushroom  Anchor. 


cestor  ]  1.  Condition  as  to  ancestors 
hence,  birth  or  honorable  descent. 

Title  and  ancestry  render  a  good  man  more  illustrious,  but  an 
ill  one  more  contemptible.  Addison. 

2.  A  series  of  ancestors  or  progenitors;  lineage,  or  those 
who  compose  the  line  of  natural  descent. 

An  chi  e'te-a  (Sij'ki-e'te-a),  n.  [NL.,  after  Jos6  de  An¬ 
chieta,  Jesuit  missionary  in  Brazil.]  Bot.  A  small  genus 
of  South  American  violaceous  climbing  shrubs  having 
yellowish  white  clustered  flowers  and  thin  capsules.  The 
bark  of  A.  salute  iris,  known  as  an  chi-e'ta  bark  (-e'ta),  is  used 
locally  to  cure  erysipelas.  The  root  is  tonic  and  cathartic. 

An-chi'ses  (&n-kl'sez),  n.  [L. ,  fr.  Gr.  ’Ay^coTj?.]  The  father 
of  jEneas.  See  .Eneas. 

An'chi-the'ri-um  (Sij'kT-the'rT-ftm),  n.  [NL.  ;  Gr.  ayXt 
near  -\ — therium .]  Paleon.  A  genus  of  extinct  Miocene 
perissodactyl  mammals.  They  are  nearly  direct  ancestors 
of  the  modern  horse,  from  which  they  differ  in  dentition, 
and  especially  in  the  limbs,  having  a  complete  ulna  and 
fibula  (though  these  are  more  or  less  fused  with  the  radius 
and  tibia)  and  three  functional  toes,  of  which  the  middle 
one  is  much  the <  largest.  -  an'chi  there  (ai)'kl-ther),  n.— 
an  chi  the'ri  old  (-the'ri -oid),  a. 

an'chor  (Sij'ker),  n.  [ME.  anker ,  ancre ,  AS.  ancra ,  fr.  L. 
anachoreta.  See  anchoret.]  An  anchoret.  Obs.  Shak. 

an'chor.  n.  [ME.  anker ,  AS.  ancor,  oncer ,  L.  ancora , 
sometimes  spelt  anchora ,  fr.  Gr.  ayicvpa ,  prob.  akin  to  E. 
angle:  cf.  F.  ancre.  See  angle,  n .]  1.  An  instrument 

which  is  attached  j  •> 

to  a  ship  or  other  c  *■  0  3 

vessel  by  a  cable, 
and  which,  being 
cast  overboard, 
lays  hold  of  the 
earth  by  a  fluke  or 
hook  and  thus 
holds  the  vessel  in 
a  particular  place ; 
also,  anything  used  for  a  similar  purpose,  as  a  heavy  weight, 
a  float,  etc.  Anchors  were  formerly  made  of  iron,  but 
are  now  usually  of  forged  or  cast  steel.  The  old,  but 
probably  still  the  most  common,  form  is  that  with  two 
branching  arms  and  a  transverse  stock  (see  Must.).  The 
modern  stock  is  a  removable  iron  beam  running  through 
the  shank.  There  are  various  patent  anchors,  most  of 
which  are  stockless  and  have  their  arms  pivoted  and  their 
flukes  side  by  side,  so  that  both  enter  the  ground.  These 
are  widely  used  on  account  of  their  convenience,  esp.  in 
stowing,  but  they  are  hardly  superior  to  the  old  anchor  in 
holding  power.  Formerly  the  largest  and  strongest  an¬ 
chor  was  the  sheet  anchor  (hence,  fig.,  best  hope  or  last 
refuge),  called  also  waist  anchor ,  because  carried  in  the 
ship  s  waist.  Then  came  the  best  bower  and  the  small 
bower ,  so  called  from  being  carried  on  the  bows.  At  pres¬ 
ent  the  sheet  anchor  and  bowers  are  usually  all  ot  the 
same  weight,  the  former  being  practically  a  spare  bower, 
carried,  like  the  other  two,  on  the  bowrs.  The  stream  an¬ 
chor  is  about  one  fourth  the  weight  of  the  bowser  anchor. 
Hedges ,  or  kedge  anchors ,  are  small  anchors  for  light  work, 
as  in  warping.  A  bower  anchor  for  a  modern  battle  ship 
weighs  as  much  as  18,000  pounds ;  kedges  vary  from  100  to 
900  pounds.  See  also  mushroom  anchor,  screw  anchor. 

2.  Anything  serving  a  purpose  like  that  of  a  ship’s  anchor, 
as  :  a  An  arrangement  of  timber  to  hold  a  dam  fast,  b  A 
contrivance  to  hold  the  end  of  a  bridge  cable,  or  other 
similar  part,  c  A  contrivance  used  by  founders  to  hold  the 
core  of  a  mold  in  place,  d  Building.  A  device,  as  a  metal 
tie,  for  giving  stability  to  one  part  of  a  structure  by  making 
it  fast  to  another,  as  a  beam  to  a  wall,  one  wall  to  another, 
or  (in  this  case  specif,  called  cramp  or  cramp  iron)  a  stone 
facing,  as  an  ashlar,  to  rough  masonry  behind  it.  0  The 
rear  man  on  either  side  in  a  tug-of-war  contest. 

3.  Fig.:  That  which  gives  stability  or  security;  that  on 
which  we  place  dependence  for  safety. 

Which  hope  we  have  as  an  anchor  of  the  soul.  Heh.  vi.  19. 

4.  A  representation  of  an  anchor ;  something  resembling 
an  anchor  in  shape ;  specif.  :  a  Her.  A  figure  used  as  an 
emblem  of  hope,  b  Arch.  The  dart  of  an  egg-and-dart 
molding,  c  Zool.  An  anchor-shaped  spicule,  as  those  of 
certain  holothurians  ( Synapta  and  allied 
genera),  d  Founding.  A  chaplet.  Local ,  U.  S. 
anchor  and  collar,  a  kind  of  hinge,  for  heavy 
gates  or  doors,  having  the  socket  attached  to, 
or  made  with,  an  anchor,  which  is  embedded 
in  the  masonry.  —  at  anchor,  anchored. 

A  vessel  is  at  anchor  under  the  law  when  she  is 
fixed  by  some  means  to  the  soil,  when  she  is  made 
fast  to  a  buoy  which  is  itself  fixed  to  the  soil,  and 
when  she  is  moored  to  a  dock.  A.  M.  Knight. 

anchor  (Sq'ker),  v.  t.;  an'chored  (-kerd); 

[Cf.  F.  ancrer.~\  1.  To  place  at  anchor  ;  to  secure  by  an 
anchor  ;  as,  to  anchor  a  ship. 

2.  To  fix  or  fasten ;  to  fix  in  a  stable  condition ;  as,  to 
anchor  the  cables  of  a  suspension  bridge. 

Till  that  my  nailB  were  anchored  in  thine  eyes.  Shak. 

an'chor,  v.  i.  1.  To  cast  anchor;  to  come  to  anchor  ;  as, 
our  ship  (or  the  captain)  anchored  in  the  stream. 

2.  To  stop;  to  fix  or  rest. 

My  invention  .  .  .  anchors  on  Isabel.  Shak. 

an'chor-age  (-aj),  ti.  1.  Act  of  anchoring,  or  condition 
of  lying  at  anchor. 

2.  A  place  suitable  for  anchoring  or  w’here  ships  anchor  ; 
a  hold  for  a  vessel’s  anchor,  or  for  something  likened  to  an 
anchor,  as  the  ends  of  the  cables  of  a  suspension  bridge. 

3.  The  set  of  anchors  belonging  to  a  ship. 

4.  Something  on  which  one  may  depend  for  security ; 
ground  of  trust;  as,  he  was  the  anchorage  of  my  hopes. 


Anchors  of  a 
Ilolothurian. 


an'chor-ing. 


6.  A  toll  for  anchoring  ;  anchorage  duties. 

6.  Sury.  The  fixation  of  a  floating  or  displaced  viscus,  as  a 
floating  kidney. 

an'chor  ate  (5i]'ker-at),  a.  1.  Anchor-shaped. 

2.  Fixed  as  if  anchored. 

anchor  ball,  a  A  fireball  with  a  hue  and  a  grapnel  at¬ 
tached  so  that  it  would  catch  in  a  ship’s  rigging  after  being 
fired ;  also,  a  grapple  shot.  Obs.  or  Hist,  b  A  projectile 
with  grappling  hooks  attached,  used  in  the  life-saving  serv¬ 
ice  to  fire  into  the  rigging  of  wrecked  vessels, 
anchor  bolt-  Mach.  A  bolt  adapted  or  used  to  secure 
something,  as  a  machine  or  structure,  to  a  foundation, 
anchor  chock  Naut.  a  A  reenforcing  piece  of  wood  let 
into  an  anchor  stock  w'here  worn,  b  A  chock  ora  wooden 
block  used  to  hold  a  stowed  anchor  steady, 
anchor  dart.  The  dartlike  member  of  an  egg-and-dart,  or 
egg-and-anchor,jnol<ling. 

an'chored  (ili)'kerd),  a.  1.  Held  by  an  anchor ;  at  anchor  ; 
held  safely  ;  as,  an  anchored  bark. 

2  Shaped  like  an  anchor  ;  forked  ;  as,  an  anchored  tongue ; 
specif.:  Her.  Having  the  extremities  turned  back,  like  the 
flukes  of  an  anchor  ;  as,  an  anchored  cross.  See  cross. 
anchor  escapement.  Horol.  a  The  common  recoil  escape¬ 
ment.  b  A  variety  of  the  lever  escapement  with  a  wide  im¬ 
pulse  pin.  See  escapement,  3. 
an'cho  ress  (5i)'ko-rSs ;  151),  n.  A  female  anchoret, 
an'cho-ret  (-ret),  an'cho  rite  (-rit),  n.  [F.  anachorete,  L. 
anachoreta ,  fr.  Gr.  avaXo)pr)Trjs,  fr.  auaXiopelv  to  go  back, 
retire  ;  ana  -f-  X<ope iv  to  give  place,  retire,  Xwpo<;  place  ; 
peril,  akin  to  Skr.  ha  to  leave.  Cf.  anchor  a  hermit.]  One 
who  renounces  the  world  to  live  in  seclusion,  usually  for 
religious  reasons  ;  hermit ;  recluse. 

Our  Savior  himself  .  .  .  (lid  not  choose  an  anchorite's  or  a  mo¬ 
nastic  life,  but  a  social  and  affable  way  of  conversing  with  mor- 
tals-  Boyle. 

Syn.  — See;  hermit. 

an  cho  ret'ic  (-rSt'Tk)  )  a.  [Cf.  Gr.  di/axtop^Tucd?.]  Of, 
an  cho  ret'i  cal  (-T-kal)  j  pert,  to,  or  like,  an  anchoret, 
an'cho-ret  ism  (Sij'ko-rSt-Tz’m),  -rit-ism  (-rit-Tz’m),  n. 
The  practice  or  mode  of  life  of  an  anchoret, 
an'chor-hold',  n.  Hold  or  grip  of  an  anchor,  or  that  to 
which  it  holds.  Hence  :  Firm  hold  ;  security, 
an'chor-less  (5ij'ker-lSs),  a.  Without  an  anchor  or  stay. 
Hence:  Drifting;  unsettled. 

anchor  light.  Haul.  The  lantern  shown  at  night  by  a  ves¬ 
sel  at  anchor.  International  rules  of  the  road  require  ves¬ 
sels  at  anchor  to  carry  from  sunset  to  sunrise  a  single 
white  light  forward  if  under  150  feet  in  length,  and  if  longer 
two,  one  near  the  stern  and  one  forward, 
anchor  lining-  Naut.  A  protection  of  planks  or  sheathing 
on  a  ship’s  side  under  the  fore  channels  to  prevent  the  an¬ 
chor  from  injuring  the  side. 

anchor  link.  Mach.  A  link  which  anchors  a  system  of  link- 
work,  as  the  link  that  turns  about  a  fixed  center  in  a  Joy’s 
Valve  gear. 

anchor  Plate.  Mech.  A  wooden  or  metal  plate  attached  to, 
or  embedded  in,  a  support  and  used  as  an  anchor,  as  for 
supporting  cables.  Cf.  anchor,  v.  t.,  2. 
anchor  shot,  a  =  grapple  shot,  b  Billiards.  A  shot 
made  with  the  object  balls  in  an  anchor  space  (which  see), 
anchor  space.  #  Billiards.  Ill  the  balk-line  game,  any  of 
eight  spaces,  7  inches  by  3}.  lying  along  a  cushion  and  bi¬ 
sected  transversely  by  a  balk  line.  Object  balls  in  an  an¬ 
chor  space  are  treated  as  in  balk.  See  billiards,  I l lust. 
anchor  Stock.  Naut.  The  stock  of  an  anchor, 
anchor  watch.  Naut.  A  detail  of  one  or  more  men  who 
keep  watch  on  deck  at  night  when  a  vessel  is  at  anchor, 
anchovy  (5n-cho'vT ;  by  some  2n'cho-vT),  n.;  pi.  -vies  (-viz). 
[Sp.  anchoa ,  anchova ,  or  Pg.  anchova ,  * 

prob.  of  Iberian  origin,  and  Mk 

lit.  a  dried  or  pickled  fish, 

fr.  Basque  antzua  dry  :  cf.  D.  .  w,utJ41 

anchovis,  F.  anchois.~\  Any 
of  a  number  of  small  herring-  Anchovy  of  the  Mediterranean, 
like  fishes  of  the  family  En-  (J) 

graulidae,  esp.  Engraulis  encrasicholus  of  the  Mediterra¬ 
nean,  esteemed  for  its  rich  and  peculiar  flavor.  It  is  caught 
in  vast  numbers  for  pickling  and  for  making  sauces.  Sev¬ 
eral  American  species  are  eaten. 

anchovy  pear.  The  fruit  of  a  West  Indian  lecythidaceous 
tree  (Grins  cauli flora),  somewffiat  resembling  the  mango, 
and  often  eaten  as  a  pickle  ;  also,  the  tree  itself. 

An  chu'sa  (Sp-ku'sd),  n.  [NL.  See  anchusin.]  Bot.  A 
large  genus  of  rough-hairy  boraginaceous  herbs  of  Europe, 
northern  Africa,  and  western  Asia,  distinguished  by  having 
the  nutlets  excavated  at  the  base.  The  roots  of  A .  officina¬ 
lis ,  A.  itafica ,  etc.,  are  used  medicinally, 
an'chu-sin  (Srj'ku-sin),  n.  Also  -sine  (-sill  ;  -sen).  [L. 
anchusa  the  plant  alkanet,  Gr.  a.yXovcra .]  Chem.  A  red 
coloring  matter  obtained  from  Alkanna  tinctoria  (alkanet) 
and  related  plants,  and  used  to  color  tinctures,  pomades, 
beverages,  etc.,  and  sometimes  for  dyeing  wool  and  silk, 
an'cient  (an'shent),  a.  [ME.  auncien ,  F.  ancien ,  LL.  an¬ 
tianus,  fr.  L.  ante  before.  See  ante-.]  1.  Old;  aged  ;  of 
many  years  ;  of  long  standing  ;  existing  from  a  far-past  date 
or  period.  “  Our  ancient  bickerings.”  Shak. 

Remove  not  the  ancient  landmark,  jwhich  thy  fathers  have  set. 

Prow  xx  ii.  28. 

An  ancient  man,  strangely  habited,  asked  for  quarters.  Scott. 

A  friend,  perhaps,  or  an  ancient  acquaintance.  Barrow. 
2.  Hence,  having  the  qualities  of  old  age  or  long  existence  ; 
specif.;  a  Of  persons,  venerable;  hoary;  also,  experi¬ 
enced  ;  wise  ;  adept  by  reason  of  long  experience. 

He  wrought  but  some  few  hours  of  the  day,  and  then  would  he 
seem  very  grave  and  ancient.  Holland. 

Though  (he]  was  the  youngest  brother,  yet  he  was  the  mostau- 
cient  in  the  business  of’the  realm.  Ld.  Berners. 

b  Of  conditions  or  things,  antique  ;  old-fashioned. 


3.  Belonging  to  times  long  past ;  of  a  remote  period,  or  of 
a  date  early  in  history. 

4.  Specif. :  a  Belonging  to  the  historical  period  beginning 
with  the  earliest  known  civilizations  (those  of  Egypt  and 
Chaldea)  and  generally  taken  as  extending  to  the  fall  of 
the  Western  Roman  Empire  (476  a.  d.).  b  Pertaining  to 
the  ancients  or  to  their  times  ;  as,  ancient  history  ;  —  con¬ 
trasted  with  medieval  and  modern. 

Witness  those  ancient  empires  of  the  earth.  Milton. 
5  Former;  bygone;  sometime.  Archaic. 

They  mourned  their  ancient  leader  lost.  Pope. 

6.  Law.  Having  had  an  uninterrupted  existence  of  20,  or 
30,  or  more  years  ;  —  said  of  various  things  the  continued 
existence  of  which  for  such  a  period  £ives  rise  to  a  presump¬ 
tion  of  validity  in  aid  of  the  defect  m  proof  due  to  lapse  of 
memory,  absence  of  witnesses,  or  loss  of  documents.  The 
period  is  usually  fixed  at  20  years  with  reference  to  user  of 
lights,  ways,  foundations,  etc.,  in  order  to  establish  the 
right  to  them  j  and  at  30  years  for  writings,  such  as  deeds, 
wills,  etc.,  which  may  then,  in  general,  be  read  in  evidence 
without  proof  of  execution  other  than  showing  their  pos¬ 
session  by  those  claiming  rights  under  them. 

Syn.  —  Antiquated,  obsolete,  primitive,  pristine.  See  old. 
ancient  demesne,  Eng.  Law,  demesne  held  from  ancient 
times  ;  specif.,  the  demesne  belonging  to  the  crown  at  the 
time  of  the  settlement  of  the  Conquest  as  recorded  in 
Domesday  Book  (which  see).  The  tenants  of  lands  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  ancient  demesne  had  various  substantial  privi¬ 
leges  now  practically  obsolete.  —  a.  lights,  Law,  windows 
and  other  openings  that  have  been  enjoyed,  without  moles¬ 
tation  for  more  than  twenty  years.  In  England,  and  in 
some  of  the  United  States,  the  owner  acquires  a  prescrip¬ 
tive  right  to  maintain  them.  —  a.  mariner,  the  old  sailor 
of  Coleridge’s  ballad  “  The  Rime  of  the  Ancient  Mariner,” 
who  shot  an  albatross,  the  killing  of  which,  according  to 
sailors’  superstition,  brings  great  misfortunes.  He  and  his 
shipmates  undergo  supernatural  penalties.  —  A.  of  Days,  a 
Biblical  title  of  the  Deity.  Dan.  vii.  9. 

Ancient  of  Days.  —  A  common  Syriac  expression,  used  three 
times  of  the  Divine  Being  in  Daniel,at  first  without  the  article, and 
meaning  simply  “  old,”  “  aged  ”  .  .  .  to  convey  the  impression  of 
a  venerable  and  majestic  aspect.  Diet,  of  Bible  (Hastings). 

—  the  ancient  regime,  or  ancien  regime  [F.J.  the  former  polit¬ 
ical  and  social  system,  as  distinguished  from  the  modern  ; 
esp.,  the  political  and  social  system  existing  in  France 
before  the  Revolution  of  1789. 

an'cient  (an'shent),  w.  1.  An  aged  living  being;  esp.,  a  patri¬ 
archal  or  venerable  man  or  woman.  Specif.  :  a  An  ancestor, 
b  A  senior  ;  elder.  Obs.  c  An  elder  in  his  capacity  as  a 
dignitary  ;  —  hence,  a  title  of  dignity.  Cf.  elder.  Archaic. 

The  Lord  will  enter  into  judgment  with  the  ancients  of  his 
people,  and  the  princes  thereof.  Is.  iii.  14. 

2.  One  who  lived  in  antiquity;  specif.  :  pi.  The  civilized 
peoples  of  antiquity,  esp.  the  classical  nations  ;  —  commonly 
with  the  (originally  ancient ,  collectively). 

3.  Specif.,  one  of  the  classical  authors  ;  hence,  a  classic. 

4  One  of  the  senior  members,  forming  the  governing  body, 
of  the  Inns  of  Court  or  of  Chancery.  Obsoles.  Eng. 

5.  In  the  lore  of  some  tribes  of  American  Indians,  the 
archetypal  or  ancestral  animal  or  implement  considered  to 
be  the  progenitor  of  which  all  others  of  its  kind  are  de¬ 
scendants  or  copies. 

an'cient,  n.  [Corrupt,  fr.  ensign.-]  1.  An  ensign,  standard, 
or  flag.  Obs.  or  R. 

More  dishonorable  ragged  than  an  old-fnced  ancient.  Shak. 
2.  The  bearer  of  an  ensign  ;  —  called  also  ancient  bearer. 
Obs.  “  This  is  Othello’s  ancient,  as  I  take  it.”  Shak. 
an'cient  ly,  adv.  1.  In  ancient  times;  hence,  formerly. 

2.  Since  ancient  times. 

3.  In  an  ancient  manner  ;  quaintly.  Rare. 
an'cient-ness,  n.  Quality  or  state  of  being  ancient ;  antiq¬ 
uity. 

an'cient-ry  (-rT),  n.  1.  Antiquity  ;  what  is  ancient. 

They  contain  not  one  word  of  ancientry.  West. 

2.  Old  age  ;  also,  old  people.  Rare. 

Wronging  the  ancientry.  Shak. 

3.  Ancient  lineage  ;  ancestry  ;  dignity  of  birth. 

A  gentleman  of  more  ancientry  than  estate.  Fuller. 
an-ci'le  (5n-si'le),  n.  ;  pi.  ancilia  (-sTl'T-a).  [L.]  Rom. 

Antiq.  The  sacred  shield  of  the  Romans,  said  to  have  fallen 
from  heaven  in  the  reign  of  Numa.  It  was  the  palladium 
of  Rome.  Hence,  any  of  eleven  other  shields  exactly  like 
the  original  ancile,  which  Numa  caused  to  be  made  so  that 
if  the  original  were  lost  its  loss  could  not  be  discovered. 
The  ancilia  were  borne  in  solemn  procession  by  the  Salii  in 
the  month  of  March. 

an'cil-la-ry  (£n'M-la-rY),  a.  [L.  ancillaris,  fr.  ancilia  fe¬ 
male  servant.]  1.  Lit.,  of  or  pert,  to  a  maidservant ;  hence, 
subservient  or  subordinate,  like  a  handmaid  ;  auxiliary. 

The  Convocation  of  York  seems  to  have  been  always  considered 
as  inferior,  and  even  ancillary,  to  the  greater  province.  Hallam. 
2.  Law.  Designating  or  pertaining  to  a  document,  pro¬ 
ceeding,  officer  or  office,  etc.,  that  is  subordinate  to,  or  in 
aid  of,  another  primary  or  principal  one  ;  as,  an  ancillary  at¬ 
tachment,  bill,  or  suit  presupposes  the  existence  of  another 
principal  proceeding ;  ancillary  administration  is  usually 
in  aid  of  one  in  a  foreign  state, 
an-cip'i  tal  (Sn-sip'T-tal)  \  a.  [L.  anceps,  ancipilis,  two- 
an-cip'i-tous  (-sTp'i-tfts)  j  headed,  double;  an-  for  ambi- 
on  both  sides  -f-  caput  head.]  Bot.  Two-edged  instead  of 
round ;  —  said  of  certain  flattened  stems,  as  those  of  blue¬ 
eyed  grass  ( S isyrinchium ). 

An'cis-troc  la  da'ce  ae  (Sn'sTs-trbk'la-da'se-e),  n.  pi. 
[NL.]  Bot.  A  family  of  plants  (order  Hypericales),  con¬ 
sisting  of  the  single  genus  Ancistrocladus.  —  an'cls-troc'- 
la-da'ceous  (-shfis),  a. 

An'cis-troc'la-dus  (-trbk'la-dws),  n.  [NL. ;  Gr.  ayKunpov 


anchleta  bark.  See  Anchiktea. 
an  chi-e'tinet&r/kT-e'tYn;  -ten), 
n.  Also  -tin.  Chem.  An  alka¬ 
loid  found  in  the  root  of  Anchi- 
etea  saiutaris. 

an'chi-lops  (fti)'kY-15ps),  n. 
[NL..  fr.  Gr.  dyxt^a>'/'-]  Med. 
An  abscess  near  the  inner  angle 
of  the  eye. 

I|  anch*  i'o  son  pit-to're  (ai)- 
ke'o  sfln  pft-to'ra).  [It .J  1  too 
am  a  painter  an  expression  at¬ 
tributed,  in  an  unauthenticated 
story,  to  Correggio  on  seeing  a 
picture  of  Raphael’s. 
An'chi-sau'rns  (ttipkY-86'r/ts), 
n.  [NL. ;  Gr.  dy^i  near  -f  -sau- 
ru.*.]  Paleon.  A  genus  of  small 
carnivorous  dinosaurs  of  the  or¬ 
der  Theropoda,  in  the  Trias  of 
Connecticut.  [Anchovy. I 

||  an' chois'  (aN^hwa'kn.  [F.]| 


an'chor.  Var.  of  anker. 
an'chor-a-ble,  a.  Fit  for  an¬ 
chorage. 

an'cho-rage  (Si/kfi-rftj),  n. 
Abode  of  an  anchoret, 
anchor  bar.  Naut.  A  form  of 
handspike  used  in  prying  an 
anchor  into,  or  out  of,  its  place, 
opening  out  a  chain,  etc. 
anchor  buoy.  A  buoy  attached 
to,  or  marking  the  position  of, 
an  anchor. 

anchor  drag.  =drao  anchor. 
an'cho-ret-lsh.  -rit-ish  (rlt- 
Ysh),  a.  See-isH. 
anchor  hoy-  Naut.  A  lighter 
equipped  for  raising  or  han¬ 
dling  anchors  and  chains, 
anchor  ice.  =  ground  ice. 
anchor  ring.  Math.  =annulus, 
a  (2). 

an'cho-rist,  w.  Anchoret.  Obs. 


an'cho-rite,  an^ho-rit'ic,  etc. 
Vars.  of  anchoret,  ancho¬ 
ret  ic,  etc. 

an'cho-rit  ess  (-rTt'fs  ;  151),  n. 
An  anchoress.  Pare. 
anchor  lift.  A  grappliq^  device 
to  raise  a  grouser  or  the  like, 
anchor  money  Money  struck 
( lKh;-2."> )  by  (ireat  Britain  for 
Mauritius  and  the  West  Indies, 
the  pieces  of  which  were  equal 
to  one  fourth,  one  eighth,  etc., 
of  a  Spanish  dollar.  The  pieces 
bad  an  anchor  on  the  reverse, 
anchor  rocket.  A  rocket  with 
flukes  like  an  anchor  used  in  the 
life-saving  service  in  carrying  a 
line  to  a  wrecked  vessel, 
anchor  shackle.  Naut.  A 
shackle  to  secure  a  chain  to  the 
ring  of  an  anchor  ;  a  jew's-barp. 
anchor  well.  Nav.  In  the  old 


monitors,  a  well  for  the  anchors 
in  the  forward  overhang, 
anchour.  +  anchor. 
anchrage.  anchorage. 
an'chy-lose  (fiij'kY-los),  an  chy- 
lo'Bis.  etc.  Vars.  of  ankylose, 
ankylosis,  etc. 

An  chy-los'to-ma,  An/chy-los'- 
to-mum  Zool.  Syns.  of  Ag- 

CH YLOSTOMA. 

an'chy-los  to-mi'a-sis.  Var.  of 
ankylostomiasis. 
an'chy-lot'ic  (ftu'kY-lOt'Yk). 
Var.  of  ankylotic. 
ancianitie.  +  ancienty. 
an'cien  cy  (an'sh^n-sY),  n. 
Antiquity.  Obs. 

||  an'ci-enne'  no'blesse'  (aN'- 
sy5n'  nO'hl^s').  [F.]  Lit.,  an¬ 
cient  nobility  ;  hence,  the 
French  nobility  of  the  days  be¬ 
fore  the  Revolution  of  1789. 


||  an/ci-en/ne-t^'  (aN/sv5n/ta'), 
n.  [F.]  Priority  of  birth  or  age  ; 
—  sometimes  used  in  political 
science  of  the  principle  of  pri¬ 
mogeniture  in  the  descent  of  the 
right  to  govern. 

Il_an  cl-en'  r*  glme'  CaN'syfin^ 
ra/zhem').  (F.J  =  ancient 

REGIME. 

anciente.  -f*  ancienty. 
an'cient-y,  ».  [F.  anciennefd.'] 
Age  ;  antiquity  ;  seniority.  Obs. 
an-ciKladln-sYl'a),  w.  a  maid¬ 
servant  ;  handmaid.  Pare. 
an-cille',  n.  (L.  ancilia:  cf. 
OF.  ancele. ]  An  ancilia.  Obs. 
an-cip'i-tate.  a.  Ancipital. 

II  an-ci'pi-tia  u'sus  (Sn-sYp'Y-tYs 
fi'sv/s).  [L.J  Law.  Of  two¬ 
fold  use,  —  as  coal  and  other  ar¬ 
ticles  which  for  one  use  would 
be  contraband  of  war  but  not  for 


another.  “  As  it  is  impossible  to 
ascertain  the  final  use  of  an  arti¬ 
cle  ancipitis  usus,  it  is  not  an  in¬ 
jurious  rule  which  deduces  the 
final  use  from  its  immediate  des¬ 
tination.”  1  Kent's  Comm.  140. 
An-cls'tro-don  (&n-sYs'tro-d?n), 
n.  Zool.  .Syn.  of  Agkistrod.'jN. 
an-cls'trold  (-troid),  a.  [Gr.  ay- 
Ki(TTpo€i8ri<; ;  ayKiorpov  a  hook 
-f  eiSoy  shape.  ]  Hook-shaped, 
anckle.  *h  ankle. 
anckres.  anchoress. 
an'cle.  Var.  of  ankle. 
anclow.  +  ankle. 

An'co-don.  An'co-dus,  n.  [NL. ; 
Gr.  ayKuiu  bend  -f  c3ov?,  o&ov- 
toc,  tooth  ;  —  from  the  hooked 
teeth.]  Syns.  of  Bothriodon. 
an'co-ly,  n.  [F.  nnco/ie.]  Col¬ 
umbine.  Obs. 


food,  foot ;  out,  oil ;  chair  ;  go  ;  sing,  ii)k  ;  44»en,  thin ;  nature,  verdure  (250) ;  K  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144) ;  boN  ;  yet ;  zh  =  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Guide. 
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fishhook  -f-  #cAa5o?  sprout.]  Bot.  A  small,  somewhat  anom¬ 
alous  genus  of  climbing  shrubs,  of  the  East  Indies  and  Africa. 
They  have  hooklike  branches  and  panicled  flowers  with  10 
stamens  and  a  single  pistil,  becoming  a  nutlike  fruit, 
an'con  (Xi]'k5n),  n.  ;  L.  pi.  ancones  (Sq-ko'nez).  [L.,  fr. 
Gr.  ayicu) v  the  bent  arm,  elbow  ;  a  bend.]  1.  Anat.  The 
olecranon,  or  the  elbow. 

2.  Arch.  A  corbel  supporting  a  cornice  ;  a  console. 

An  -CO'na  (Sq-ko'nd),  n.  [From  Ancona ,  province  of  Italy.] 
One  of  a  breed  of  domestic  fowls,  originating  in  Italy.  They 
resemble  the  Leghorns  in  build,  and  have  mottled  black  and 
white  plumage,  bright  red  comb,  and  yellow  legs, 
an  CO'ne  al(-ne-dl),  a.  Ana/.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  elbow  ; 
as,  the  olecranon,  or  anconeal  process.  * 
an  co  ne'us  (Sq'ko-ne'ils),  n.  ;  pi.  -nei  (-ne'i).  [NL.,  fr.  L. 
ancon  elbow.]  Anat.  A  small  triangular  extensor  muscle 
superficially  situated  behind  and  below  the  elbow  joint.  It 
arises  from  the  external  humeral  condyle  and  is  inserted 
into  the  olecranon  and  upper  fourth  of  the  shaft  of  the  ulna. 
An  cy  loc'er  as  (Sn'si-lSs'er-as),  n.  [NL.  ;  Gr.  ay/cuAos 
curved  -f-  *e'pa?  horn.]  Falcon.  A  genus  of  Ammonoidea 
having  a  partially  uncoiled  shell  and  the  aperture  of  the 
living  chamber  directed  toward  the  coiled  part. 

An'cy  rene  (Sn'si-ren),  a.  [Cf.  L.  Ancyranus .]  Of  or  per¬ 
taining  to  Ancyra,  now  Angora. 

Ancyrene  canons,  twenty-five  canons  passed  at  a  council  of 
the  church  at  Ancyra,  314  a.  d.  — A.  Inscription,  Rom.  Hist., 
the  copy,  and  Greek  translation,  of  the  Index  rerum  a  se 
gestarum  (or  “  list  of  acts  done  by  himself  ”)  of  Augustus, 
engraved  on  marble  in  his  temple  at  Ancyra  (now  Angora). 
The  original,  which  is  lost,  was  on  bronze  tablets  in  front 
of  his  mausoleum  at  Rome. 

and  (5nd;  270),  conj.  [AS.  and;  akin  to  OS.  endi,  Icel. 
enda ,  OHG.  anti,  enti,  inti,  null ,  G.  und,  D.  en,  OD.  ende  ; 
cf.  Skr.  atha  then,  also.  Cf.  an  if.]  1.  A  particle  ex¬ 
pressing  the  general  relation  of  connection  or  addition,  and 
used  to  conjoin  word  with  word,  clause  with  clause,  or  sen- 
tence  with  sentence,  sometimes  with  an  implication  of  :  a 
Repetition  :  as,  they  rode  two  and  two,  hundreds  and  hun¬ 
dreds.  b  Variation  or  difference;  as,  “  there  are  women 
and  women,”  that  is,  women  of  different  sorts,  c  The 
modification  of  one  of  the  connected  ideas  by  the  other; 
as,  “  the  tediousness  and  process  of  my  travel,”  that  is, 
“  the  tedious  process,”  etc. ;  “  thy  fair  and  outward  char¬ 
acter,”  that  is,  “  outwardly  fair  character.”  d  A  conse¬ 
quence  or  sequel ;  as,  I  said  go,  and  he  went.  And  is  very 
frequently  used  where  accurate  and  proper  expression  re¬ 
quires  the  word  or;  but.  in  the  legal  construction  of  lan¬ 
guage,  either  word  will  be  treated  as  if  it  were  the  other 
whenever  this  construction  is  plainly  required  to  ^ive  ef¬ 
fect  to  the  intention  of  the  person  using  it;  thus,  in  a  be¬ 
quest  to  “  a  person  and  her  oodily  issue  ”  and  may  be  read 
as  or:  in  a  law  providing  that  certain  cities  may  tax  prop¬ 
erty  “  taxable  for  State  and  county  purposes,”  and  may  be 
construed  as  or.  Such  use  of  the  word  and,  although  com¬ 
mon.  is  improper;  and  the  words  and  and  or  are  not  prop¬ 
erly  in  any  sense  interchangeable. 

2.  In  order  to ;  —  used  instead  of  the  infinitival  to  after  try, 
come,  go,  send,  and  colloquially  or  dialectically  after  various 
other  verbs. 

At  least  to  try  and  teach  the  erring  soul  Milton. 
3-  Sometimes  merely  expletive  or  intensive.  Obs.  or  Dial. 

When  that  I  was  and  a  little  tiny  boy.  Shak. 

“  Dig  away,  boys,”  said  Silver,  with  the  coolest  insolence  ; 
**  you S11  find,  some  pignuts,  and  I  should  n’t  wonder.”  Stevenson. 
4.  If ;  though.  See  an,  conj.  Obs. 

As  they  will  set  an  house  on  fire,  and  it  were  but  to  roast  their 
eggs.  Bacon. 

and  so  forth,  and  others  or  more  of  the  same  or  of  similar 
kind  ;  further  in  the  same  or  similar  manner ;  and  the  rest ; 
and  other  things  or  ingredients.  The  abbreviation,  etc. 
(et  cetera ),  or  &c .,  is  usually  read  and  so  forth. 

An  da  lu'sian  (Sn'da-lu'zhan  ;  -shan),  a.  Of  or  pertaining 
to  Andalusia  or  its  people. 

Andalusian  school.  Painting ,  a  Spanish  school  dating  from 
the  middle  of  the  16th  century  and  centering  at  Seville, 
chiefly  under  church  patronage.  It  is  represented  by  Roe- 
las,  Herrera  the  Elder,  and  Murillo. —  A.  wool,  a  fine  soft 
woolen  thread  or  yarn,  for  stockings  and  socks. 

An  da-lu'sian,  n.  1.  One  of  the  people  of  Andalusia. 

2-  One  of  a  Mediterranean  breed  of  domestic  fowl  resem¬ 
bling  the  Leghorns.  They  have  blue  legs  and  slaty  blue, 
on  some  parts  almost  black,  plumage. 

an  da  lu'site  (-sit),  n.  Min.  A  silicate  of  aluminium,  Al2- 
SiOr>,  usually  in  thick  orthorhombic  prisms,  nearly  square, 


of  various  colors.  It  was  first  discovered  in  Andalusia,  Spain. 
Chiastolite  is  a  variety.  H.,  7.5.  Sp.  gr.,  3.16-3.20. 

An'da  man  (SnMd-mSn'),  n.  An  individual  of  the  native 
race  of  the  Andaman  Islands.  The  Andamans  are  one  of 
the  lowest  races  of  mankind  :  their  brain  capacity  is  about 
the  same  as  that  of  the  Bushmen  and  native  Australians 
(1250  to  1350  cc.),  their  height  is  under  five  feet,  their  physi¬ 
cal  characteristics  Negritic,  and  their  languages  uncon¬ 
nected  with  any  known  family  of  speech.  Keane  classes 
them  as  Negritos.  —  An'da  man  ,  a.  — An  da  man  ese' 
(-min-ez';  -es'),  a.  &  n.  sing.  &  pi. 

II  an-dan'te  (an-dan'ta  ;  £n-d£n'te),  a.  [It.,  lit.,  going.] 
Music.  Moving  moderately  slow,  but  distinct  and  flowing  ; 
quicker  than  larghetto,  and  slower  than  allegretto.  —  ?i. 
An  andante  movement  or  piece.  Andantcja ..used  in  nu¬ 
merous  phrases  ;  as,  andante  moderato  (m6/da-ra'to),  a  little 
faster  than  andante,  etc. 

II  an  dan-ti'no  (an/dan-te'no),  a.  [It.,  dim.  of  andante.'} 
Music,  a  Rather  quicker  than  andante  ;  between  that  and 
allegretto,  b  Somewhat  slower  than  andante;  —  so  used  by 
some.  —  n.  A  piece  or  movement  in  this  time. 

An-de'an  (5n-de'du ;  Su'de-dn),  a.  Of,  pertaining  to,  or 
like,  the  Andes. 

an'des  inc  (5n'de-zTn),  n.  Min.  A  triclinic  feldspar  inter¬ 
mediate  between  albite  and  anorthite,  found  in  the  Andes, 
as  an  ingredient  of  andesite.  H.,  5-6.  Sp.  gr.,  2.68-2.69. 

an'des  ite  (-zit),  n.  Fetrog.  An  eruptive,  usually  dark  gray¬ 
ish  rock  similar  to  trachyte,  consisting  essentially  of  a 
plagioclase  feldspar,  with  pyroxene,  hornblende,  hyper- 
sthene,  or  biotite.  The  andesites  are  common  in  the  Andes, 
and  also  in  western  North  America.  —  an  des-it'ic 
(-ztt'Tk),  a. 

and'i  ron  (Snd'I'Mrn),  n.  [ME.  an- 
derne,  aunderne,  aundyre ,  OF.  andier, 

F.  landier ;  cf.  LL.  andena ,  andela , 
anderius;  prob.  fr.  L.  ames,  a  milts , 
pole,  fork,  through  an  assumed  ami- 
tarius.  The  last  part  of  the  word  was 
confused  in  E.  with  iron.}  A  utensil 
for  supporting  wood  when  burning  in 
a  fireplace,  one  being  placed  on  each 
side  ;  a  firedog  ;  as,  a  pair  of  andirons. 

An  dre  ae'a  (Sn'dre-e'd),  n.  [NL.,  Andiron, 
after  G.  R.  Andrese,  German  botanist.]  Bot.  A  genus  of 
dark-colored  alpine  mouses,  the  sole  representatives  of  the 
family  Andreseaceas,  constituting  the  order  Andreaeales. 
They  differ  from  other  mosses  in  their  capsules,  which  are 
4-valved,  like  those  of  liverworts.  See  Musci. 

An-4re'na  (Sn-dre'nd),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  avGprprq  hornet, 
wasp.]  Zodl.  The  typical  genus  of  the  family  Andrenidse. 

An  dren'i-dae  (5n-drgn't-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.]  Zodl.  A  large 
family  of  bees  distinguished  by  having  the  mentum  longer 
than  the  glossa.  Most  of  them  burrow  in  the  ground,  and  all 
are  solitary  in  their  habits.  —  an'dre  nid  (5n'dre-nTd),  n. 

An'drews,  Joseph  (ftn'drooz).  The  title  character  of  Field¬ 
ing's  first  novel.  To  ridicule  Richardson’s  “  Pamela,” 
Fielding  made  Joseph  Andrews  a  brother  of  that  modest 
and  prudent  young  lady,  and  represented  him  as  ‘‘a  hand¬ 
some  model  young  man.” 

An'dri-as  (5nMn-ds),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  avSpias  image  of 
a  man,  fr.  avgp  man.]  Faleon.  A  genus  of  large  fossil 
Miocene  salamanders  scarcely  distinct  from  the  recent 
genus  Cryptobranchus  ;  —  so  named  from  a  superficial  like¬ 
ness  of  the  outline  of  the  skull  to  that  of  a  man  when  seen 
from  in  front,  which  led  to  the  first  specimen  found  being 
considered  tne  remains  of  a  man 
destroyed  by  the  Deluge. 

an'dro-  (Sn'dro-),  andr-.  Combin¬ 
ing  forms  from  Greek  avyp,  avSpos, 
man,  used  to  signify  male,  manlike, 
masculine ,  relating  to  the  male  gen¬ 
der  ;  as,  androphobia,  androphore, 
a//dropetalous,  am/ranatomy,  etc. 

andro-ceph'a-lous  (-sSf'd-l?7s),  a. 

[andro-  — f-  cephalous.}  Having  a 
human  head  (upon  an  animal’s 
body),  as  the  Egyptian  sphinx. 

an  dro  co'ni  a  (-ko'nT-d),  n.  pi.  ; 
sing,  -conium  (-dm).  [NL. ;  andro- 
-|-  Gr.  kovLo.  dust.]  Zodl.  Modi¬ 
fied  scales,  supposed  to  produce 


A  Androconia;  O 
Basal  Glands  ;  5  Or¬ 
dinary  Scales.  Much 
enlarged. 


an  odor,  found  on  the  fore  wings  of  the  male  of  certain 
butterflies. 

an  dro  di-oe'cious.  -di  e'ci0U8(5n/dro-di-e'8lms),a.  [andro- 
dioecious.}  Bot.  Having  perfect  and  stamiuate  flowers 
on  different  plants.  —  an  dro  di  ce'cism  (-slz’m),  n. 
an-drco'ci  um  (dn-dre'shT-dm),  n. ;  L.  pi.  -cia  (-shT-d). 
[NL. ;  andro -  +  Gr.  ouco?  house.]  Bot.  The  aggregate  of 
microsporophylls  in  the  flower  of  a  seed  plant;  the  stamens 
and  their  appendages  collectively. —  an  droe'cial  (-shdl),  a. 
an-drog'e-nous  (5n-dr5j'e-n«s),  a.  [andro-  -f-  - genous .} 
Producing  males. 

an'dro-gyne  (5n'dro-jtn),  n.  [F.  See  androgynous.]  1.  A 
hermaphrodite. 

2.  A  eunuch  ;  an  effeminate  man.  Obs.  or  JR. 

3.  Bot.  An  androgynous  plant. 

an-drog'y  nism  (Xn-dr5j'T-nTz’m),  n.  1.  Hermaphroditism. 
2.  Bot.  Quality  or  state  of  being  androgynous, 
an-drog'y-nous  (5n-dr5j'T-nds),  a.  [L.  androgymis,  Gr. 
av&poyvvos  ;  avgp,  avbpos,  man  -f-  yvvrj  woman.]  1.  Unit¬ 
ing  both  sexes  in  one,  or  having  the  characteristics  of  both  ; 
being  in  nature  both  male  and  female;  hermaphroditic. 
The  truth  is,  a  great  mind  must  be  androgynous.  Coleridge. 

2.  Bot.  Bearing  both  stamiuate  and  pistillate  flowers  in 
the  same  cluster. 

3.  Astrol.  Sometimes  hot  and  sometimes  cold ; — of  planets, 
an-drog'y-ny  (-nT),  n.  Hermaphroditism. 

an'drold.  (dn'droid),  an-droi'dal  (&n-droi'ddl),e  a.  [Gr. 
avSpoeiSris  of  man’s  form  ;  avqp avSpos,  man  -f-et6o?  form.} 
Resembling  a  man;  manlike. 

an'drold  (Sn'droid)  )  n.  An  automaton  of  human 

an  droi'des  (5n-droi'dez)  (  form. 

an  dro-lep'sl-a  (Sn'dro-lSp'si-d)  )  n.  [NL.  androlepsia, 
an'dro  lep  sy  (dn'dro-l&p'sT)  j  fr.  Gr.  dpSpoA7p/da ; 
avr)p,  avSpos,  man At a  seizing.]  Law.  The  seizure 
by  one  nation  of  the  citizens  or  subjects  of  another  to  com¬ 
pel  the  latter  to  do  justice  to  the  former,  or  to  enforce  some 
right  claimed  by  the  former  against  the  latter. 
An-drom'a-che  (2n-dr5m'd-ke),  n.  [L.,  fr.  Gr.  'ArSpopa^xv.} 
In  Homer’s  “  Iliad,”  the  wife’of  Hector  of  Troy,  a  noble 
and  lovely  woman.  Euripides,  in  his  tragedy  ”  Androm¬ 
ache,”  represents  her  as  the  captive  wife  of  Neoptolemus 
(son  of  Achilles),  after  whose  death,  Thetis  (mother  of 
Achilles)  ordains  that  Andromache  shall  wed  Helenus 
(Hector’s  brother)  and  found  a  line  of  Epirote  kings.  Vergil 
introduces  her  in  the  M  2Eneid  ”  as  dwelling  in  Epirus  after 
the  fall  of  Troy,  and  married  to  Helenus. 

An-drom'e  da  (-e-dd),  n.  [L.,  fr.  Gr.  * Ai/Bpope&r).}  1.  ‘t»r. 
Myth.  Daughter  of  Cepheus  and  Cassiopeia,  king  and  queen 
of  Ethiopia.  Cassiopeia  having  boasted  her  own  beauty 
equal  to  that  of  the  Nereids,  Poseidon  afflicted  the  land 
with  floods  and  a  devouring  monster.  The  oracle  of  Zeus 
Ammon  (Jupiter  Ammon)  decreed  that  relief  could  only 
be  won  by  chaining  Andromeda  to  a  cliff  ,  to  be  devoured 
by  the  monster.  Perseus,  returning  from  slaying  Medusa, 
kills  the  monster  and  marries  Andromeda,  and  when 
Phineus,  who  had  been  betrothed  to  her,  attempts  to  in¬ 
terfere,  turns  him  and  his  followers  to  stone  by  means  of 
the  Gorgon’s  head.  The  myth  is  the  subject  of  a  famous 
lost  play  by  Euripides. 

2.  Aslron.  A  northern  constellation  directly  south  of  Cassi¬ 
opeia,  between  Pegasus  and  Perseus,  represented  pictori- 
ally  by  a  woman  chained. 

3.  [NL.]  Bot.  A  genus  of  ericaceous  plants  found  through¬ 
out  the  northern  portions  of  the  north  temperate  zone. 
The  only  species.  A. pol-i folia,  the  moorwort,  is  a  low  shrub 
with  coriaceous  leaves  and  drooping  white  flowers  in  ter¬ 
minal  umbels.  Other  species  sometimes  included  in  this 
genus  are  referred  to  Fieris  and  Xolisma. 

An'dro  mede  (Sn'dro-med)  j  n.  Astron.  Any  of  a 
An-drom'e-did  (5n-dr5m'e-dTd)  |  shower  of  meteors  ap¬ 
pearing  yearly  about  the  24th  of  November,  and  seeming 
to  radiate  from  a  point  in  the  constellation  Andromeda;  — 
also  called  Bielids,  because  connected  with  Biela’s  comet 
(which  see)  and  moving  in  its  orbit, 
an-drom  e  tox'in  (an-dr5m'e-t5k'sTn),  an-drom  e-do- 
tOX'in  (-do-t5k'sTn),  n.  Chem.  A  toxic,  or  poisonous, 
crystalline  substance  existing  in  various  ericaceous  plants, 
esp.  in  Andromeda,  and  its  allies. 

an  dro  mo  noe'cious  (an'dro-mo-ne'shws),  a.  Also  -mo- 
ne'cious  [andro-  -f-  monoecious.}  Bot.  Having  perfect 
and  staminate  flowers  on  the  same  plant.  —  an  dro-mo- 
nce'cism  (-sTz’m),  n. 

an  dro  mor'phous  (-mfir'ffts),  a.  [Gr.  av6popop<}>os  ;  av-gp. 


an'come(ai)'kum),  n.  [Cf.  AS. 

ancuman ,  to  come.]  A  small 
ulcerous  swelling,  coming  sud¬ 
denly  :  also,  a  whitlow.  Ohs. 
&n-c6n'  (iii)-kon'),  n.  (Mex. 
p.  crncOn.  in  Sp.  applied  to  a 
small  harbor.]  Lana  cultivated 
by  irrigation  beside  a  river. 
Southwestern  IT.  S. 

|i  an-co'na  jiii)-k5'na),  n. ;  It. 
pi.  -ne  (-na).  lit.]  A  picture 
or  group  of  pictures  with  elab 
orate  setting,  usually  architec¬ 
tural,  as  frequently  *  in  Italian 
altar  pieces ;  nence,  a  niche  or 
recess  for  a  piece  of  sculpture, 
an^o-na'gra  (fi.o'kfi-na'gra),  n. 
[NL.  ;  Gr.  dynutv  elbow  + 
-agra.\  Gouty  pain  in  the  elbow, 
an'co-nal.  a.  —  \ Sf CO N E a l. 
An-co'na  ru'by.  IFrom  Ancona 
in  Italy.]  =  ru Basse. 
an'cone  (ttn'kOn).  Var.  of  an¬ 
con,  elbow,  corner, 
an-co'ne-ous,  a.  =  anconeal. 
an-co'nes,  pi.  of  ancon,  el¬ 
bow.  , 

an'co-noid.  a.  [Gr.  aytciovo- 
et6)};.]  Elbowlike;  anconeal, 
ancon  sheep  An  extinct  hr<»ed  i 
of  sheep  with  short  crooked  legs  I 
and  long  back.  It  originated  m 
Massachusetts  in  1791.  Called 
also  otter  sheen. 

an'co-ny  (RirkC-nY),  n.  [Ori¬ 
gin  unknown.!  A  piece  of  iron 
wrought  into  tne  shape  of  a  bar 
in  the  middle,  but  left  rough  at 
the  ends.  Ohs.  or  R. 
an'cor.  anchor. 

||  an-co'ra  (ai)-k5'ra!,  interj.  Sc 
n.  [It.  |  Encore.  Ohs. 
an'co-ra  (tti)'k«*i-r«),  n. ;  pi.  -r.e 
(-re).  [L.,  an  anchor.  1  Zohl.  = 
anchor,  n.%  5c.  —  an'co-ral,  a. 
an'co-ri»t.  +  anchorist. 
an'cour.  +  anchor. 
an'cre.  +  anchor. 


|  an'cred  (&i)'k?rd).  Her.  Var. 

of  anchored,  2. 

i  ||  an'cr^e'  (aN  kra'),  a.  [F.] 
j  Her.  =  ANCHORED. 

ancreful.  angerful. 
ancresse.  +  anchoress. 
ancrist.  +  Antichrist. 

-ancy.  See-ANCE. 

An  cy-lo-dac'ty  la  (Rn/sY-lA- 
dfik'tY-la),  n.  pi.  [NL.  ;  Gr. 
ay»cuAo?  curved  -f  fiaKTvAo? 
finger.]  =  Ancylopoda. 

An  cy-lop'o-da  (-l0p'o-da), 
n.  pi.  INL.  ;  Gr.  ay/cvAo* 
curved  -I-  -pod a.  1  Paleon.  A 
suborder  of  fossil  Miocene  and 
Pliocene  ungulates  of  both  the 
Old  and  New  World,  having 
feet  resembling  those  of  the 
edentates.  —  an-cyl'o-pod  (ftn- 
sYl'o-pfid),  a.  Sen. 

An'cy-los'to  ma  (-lbs'tO-ma), 
An'cy  los'to-mum  (-mi/m),  n. 
[NL.  See  ankvlo-;  -stoma.] 
Zodl.  Syns.  of  Agchylostoma. 
An'cy  Iub  (Rn'EY-liYs).  n.  [NL., 
fr.  Gr.  ayicvAos  curved.]  Zodl. 
\  genus  of  small  fresh-water 
pulmoxiftte  mollusks  having  a 
limpet-shaped  shell. 
||An'cy-ra'num  mo  nu-men'tum 
(In'sY-ra'nwm  mfin'D-m  n'¬ 
t/'/m).  [L.]  —Ancyrene  in¬ 

scription. 

An'cy-re'an  (ftn  sY-re'//n).  a. 
Ancyrene. 

an-cy'roid  (Rn-sl'rold),  a.  [Gr. 
dyKvpoeiSri ;  anchor-shaped.] 
Anat.  Hook-shaped, 
and.,  or  And.  Abbr.  Andante  ; 
Andre  ;  Andreas  ;  Andrew, 
and.  conj.  An  erroneous  literary 
expansion  of  northern  dial. 
* an ,  en,  **  than.”  Oxf  K.  D. 
and.  4*  ande. 

an-da'  (iin-da'),  n.,  an'da- 
ai'su  (an'da-as's5b),».  [Native 


name:  cf.  Pg.  anda.)  A  Brazil-  j 

ian  euphorbiaceous  tree  ( Joan -  I 
nesia  princeps).  The  cathartic  | 
seeds  yield  anda  oil. 
an'da-bate,  n.  [L.  andahata .]  ; 
Row.  Antiq.  A  gladiator  who  j 
fought  blindfolded  bv  a  helmet; 
hence,  one  who  is  blindfolded, 
an  dab'a-tismlftn-dttb'a-tYz’m), 
n.  Doubt  ;  uncertainty.  Ohs. 
An  da-man'  red'wood  (Rn  dd- 
mRn'L  IFrom  the  Andaman 
Islands.]  Amboina  wood, 
an'da  oil.  See  oil,  Table  I. 
an'da-rac,  n.  Corrupt,  of  San- 
darac. 

||  an  da-ri'ni  (an'da-re'nS),  n. 
pi.  |  It.]  Small  pieces  of  Italian 
paste. 

an'dase7  (Rn'daz').  See  pe¬ 
trography. 

an-da'ze  (an-da'za).  n.  Var. 
of  kn daze.  See  P1K. 
an'de,  n.  1.  [AS.  anda.]  En¬ 
mity.  Ohs.  rSco/.l 

2.  [Icel.  andi.]  Breath.  Ohs.  orl 
an'de  (Rn'de),  v.  [Icel.  anda.] 
To  breathe  ;  blow.  Ohs.  or  Scot. 
An-de'an.  n.  A  native  of  the 
Andean  region,  South  America 
andelong.  +  endlong. 

(An'der8-8ein'  (an'dPrs-zTn/),n. 
G  ]  Philos.  Another  kind  of 
>eing  ;  a  somewhat  else  ;  —  in 
Hegelianism,  the  being  of  the 
A  b solute  considered  as  Nature. 
An-de'sic  (Rn-de'zYk),  a.  An¬ 
dean. 

andetted.  f  indebted. 
An-de'vo  (iin-da'v5),  n.  See 
How,  cit. 

An'dhra  (Rn'drd),  n.  [Skr., 
supposed  to  be  the  name  of  mod¬ 
ern  Telingana.]  The  southeast¬ 
ern  part  of  India  now  known  as 
the  Northern  Cirears ;  also,  a 
man  of  this  country,  and,  with 
Sanskrit  writers,  theTelugu  and 


allied  Drnvidian  languages  there 

spoken.  An  Andhra  dynasty, 
known  to  classical  writers,  ruled 
from  the  1st  century  u.  o.  until 
the  5th  century  a.  d.  See  Dka- 
vido-Munda  languages. 

An'di  ( Rn'dY).  w.  An  agglutina¬ 
tive  language  of  the  Caucasus 
with  no  known  affinity  to  other 
languages.  —  An'di-aii,  n.  Sc  a. 

II  an'di  (iin'df),  n.  Security  ; 
bail  :  bond.  India.  [dean 
An'dine  (Rn'dYn  ;  -dYn),  a.  An- 
An-di'ra  (Rn-dT'rd),  u.  [NL., 
prob.  of  Brazilian  origin.]  Bot. 
Syn.  of  Vouapapoua. 
an  di-ro'baoil  See  oil,  Table  I. 
an'dor-ite  (Rn'dbr-Tt),  n.  |  After 
Am/or  von  Semsey.]  Min.  A 
compound  of  silver,  lead,  anti¬ 
mony.  and  sulphur,  occurring 
in  dark  gray  or  black  prisms. 

An  do  ro'bo  (an  do-rb'bfi),  n. 
A  dwatfieh  nomadic  mixed  peo¬ 
ple  of  eastern  central  Africa. 
An-dor'ran  <Rn-d5r'dn),  a.  Of 
or  pert,  to  Andorra.  —  n.  A  na¬ 
tive  or  inhabitant  of  Andorra. 

||  an  dou'ille(iiN/doo'v’),  n.  [F.] 
A  kind  of  sausage  maae  of  tripe 
or  other  entrails, 
an'dou-illftt'  (R  n'd  db-1  5  t'), 
||  an  dou  illette'  (aN  dfK>  vPt'), 
n.  (F.  and  on  illette.]  Cookery. 
A  kind  of  rissole, 
andr-.  See  andro-. 
an'dra-dite  (Rn'drd-dTt),  n. 
[After  ,1.  B.  de  And  rad  a  e  Silva 
(1765-1838),  a  Portuguese  miner¬ 
alogist.]  Min.  See  garnet. 
an  dra  nat'o-my  (Rn^lrd-nRt'- 
8-mY),  n.  [ ant/ro — )-  anatomy.] 
Anthropotomy. 

An'dre  ae-a'ce-ae  (-dr?-e-a'sP-e), 
n.  pi.  [NL.]  See  Andre.ea.— 
an'dre-ae-a'ceoua  (-shi/s),  a. 
An'dre-ae-a'les  (-lez),  n.  pi. 
[NL.]  Bot.  See  Andre.ea. 


An'dre  a  Fer-ra'ra  (Rn'drf-d 
f?r-ra'rd)  =  Ferrara 
An'drew  (fin'droo),  n.  [OF.  An- 
drieu ,  Andreu,  F.  Andre ,  L. 
Andreas ,  Gr.  ’A vSpe'as  ;  cf. 
avr\p  man.  The  2d  syllable  in 
OF.  &  E.  was  prob.  influenced  by 
that  of  Matthew  (F.  Mathiev).] 
1.  Lit.,  strong  ;  manly  ;  —  masc 

Srop.  name.  L.  Andreas  (Rn'- 
rC-Rs^ ;  F.  Andre  (iiN'dra'). 
Andneu  (iiN'drC-O')  ;  It.  An¬ 
drea  (an-drP'ti)  ;  Sp.  Andres 
(an-dras')  ;  Pg.  Andre  (a.N-/- 
dra')  ;  G.  &•  D.  Andreas  (hn'- 
dra-as).  —  Dim  Andy.  —  Abbr. 
And.  [kara.  06.**.  I 

2.  A  kind  of  sword  See  Fkr- 
3-  A  merry-andrew,  or  buffoon. 
See  merry-andrew. 

An  dri-a'na  (an'drf-a'nii),  n. 
See  Hova,  cit. 

an  dro-ceph'a-lum  (Rn'drd-sff'- 
d-l»7m),  //. :  L.  />!.  -la  (-1«) 
[NL.  See  androcephalous.] 
Bot.  The  receptacle  of  the  an- 
theridia  in  certain  Ilepatica?. 
an'dro-clin'i-um  (-klln'Y-<7m). 
n.  [NL.  See  andro- ;  c.LiNiUM.j 
Bot.  A  clinandrium. 
An'dro-clus,  or  An'dro-clea 
(Rn'drd-kli/s  ;  -klez),  n.  [L.  An- 
droclus ,  Androdes,  Gr.  A  v6po- 
/cAt)?.]  A  Roman  slave  of  the 
1st  century  a.  o.,  said  to  have 
been  spared  in  the  arena  by  a 
lion  from  whose  foot  he  had  ex¬ 
tracted  a  thorn  years  before  in 
Africa.  The  incident  is  com¬ 
memorated  by  Seneca,  Aulus 
Gellius,  and  Julian, 
an-droc'ra-cy  (Rn-drbk'rd-sY), 
n.  [andro-  +  -cracy.]  It ulersliip 
by  the  men  ;  —  translation  of 
Ger.  Mannesherrschnft.  See 
patriarchy.  —  an'dro-crat'lc 
(Rn'drd-krRt'lk),  «. 


an  dro-dy'na-mou8  (-d  T'n  d- 
mws ;  -dTn'd-niiis).  a.  [an¬ 
dro-  -F  Gr.  Surapus  power.] 
Bot.  Having  abnormally  devel¬ 
oped  stamens,  ns  some  flowers, 
an  dro-gam  e-tan'gi-um.  n. 
[NL. ;  andro-  -+-  yawetangium  } 
Bot.  An  antheridium. 
an  dro-ga  me'to-phore,  n.  [an¬ 
dro-  -+-  (jametophore.]  Bot.  A 
male  plant  ;  a  plant  bearing 
male  sexual  organs, 
an'dro-go  nid'i  urn.  n.  [NL.  See 
andro-;  gonidmm.1  In  some 
algae,  a  gonidium  Dearing  an- 
drospores 

an'dro-gyn  (Rn'drd-jYn).  Var. 

of  ANDROGYNE 

an-drog'y-nal  (Rn-dr5j'Y-nrtl), 
a.  Androgynous.  —  an-drog'y- 
nal-ly,  a  dr. 

an-drog'y-na-ry  (-nft-rY),  a.  [on. 
dro-  -f-  Gr.  yvi’g  woman.]  Bot. 
Having  flowers  with  both  sta¬ 
mens  and  pistils  developed  into 
petals. 

an'dro-gy-ne'i-tv  (fi  n'd  r  fi-j  Y- 
ne'l-tY),  w.  Androgyny.  Rare. 
an  dro-gyn'i-a  (Rn'dro-jYn'Y-d)^ 
n.  [NL  ]  =  ANDROGYNY, 
an  dro-ma'ni-a.  n.  [NL.  ;  an¬ 
dro-  4-  mania.]  Nymphomania. 
An'dro-med.  An'dro-mid,  n.  = 
Andkomedk. 

an'dron  (Rn'drbn),  an  dro-nl'- 
tia  (Rn'dro-nT'tls),  n.  [L.,  fr. 
Gr.  aidpuJi’.  also  arSpiontTcs, 
fr.  arr jp,  ai-6po?,  man.]  Or.  Sc 
Row.  Arch.  The  men’s  apart¬ 
ment  in  the  front  of  the  Greek 
house.  In  the  more  elaborate 
houses,  sometimes  restricted  to 
the  main  hall,  or  megaron. 
An'dro-ni'cus  (RiVdro-nT'kns  ; 
this  is  the  classical  and  accept¬ 
ed  pron.  ;  sometimes  accented 
Anaron'icus  in  poetry  See 


ale,  senate,  cSre,  am,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofa ;  eve,  $vent,  find,  recent,  maker;  ice,  ill;  old,  Sbey,  orb,  6dd,  sSft,  connect ;  use,  unite,  urn,  up,  circus,  menu  ; 

||  Foreigu  Word.  +  Obsolete  Variant  of.  +  combined  with.  =  equals. 
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avSpos,  man  +  nop<£ij  form.]  Lit.,  having  a  man’s  form  ; 
hence,  Med. ,  having  a  masculine  form  or  appearance, 
an  dro-pet'al-eus  (XiFdro-pgt'al-us),  a.  [andro-  +  petal- 
oua-.J  Bot.  Produced  by  the  conversion  of  the  stamens  into 
petals  ;  said  of  dowers  artificially  doubled  in  cultivation, 
an  dro  pho'bi  a  (-fo'bT-a),  n.  [NL.  ;  andro-  -f-  phobia,] 
Morbid  dread  of  men  ;  repugnance  to  the  male  sex. 
an'dro-phore  (5n'dr6-for),  7i.  [andro-  -\--phore.]  1.  Bot. 
The  stalk  or  column  which  supports  the  androecium. 

2.  Zool.  In  Siphonophora,  apart  bearing  male  gonophores. 
B.H  dro  po  &on  (~po'g5n),  n.  [NL.  ;  andro- — [-  Gr.  rrcoycov 
the  beard.]  Bot.  A  very  large  and  important  genus  of 
grasses,  found  in  nearly  all  parts  of  the  world.  It  includes 
the  lemon  grass  of  Ceylon  and  the  beard  grass,  or  broom 
sedge,  of  the  United  States.  The  principal  subgenus  is  Sor¬ 
ghum,  including  A.  sorghum  and  A.  hale  pens  is.  from  which 
have  been  derived  the  Chinese  sugar  cane,  the  Johnson 
rass,  the  Aleppo  grass,  the  broom  corn,  ana  the  durra,  or 
ndian  millet.  Several  East  Indian  species,  as  A.  nardus 
and  A.  sctuxnanthus .  yield  fragrant  oils  used  in  perfumery, 
an'dro-sphinx  (5n'dro-sfTi)ks),  71.  [andro- sphinx.]  A 
man-lieaded  sphinx.  See  sphinx. 
an'dro-spore  (-spor),  n.  [andro-  +  spore.]  Bot.  In  some 
confervoid  algae,  a  peculiar  zoospore  produced  asexually, 
which  gives  rise  to  a  small  male  plant,  known  as  a  dwarf 
nude ,  the  latter  developing  true  spermatozoids. 

-an'drous  (-Xi/drfis).  [Gr.  ai /*?p,  av5po?,  a  man.]  Bot. 
An  adjectival  termination  denoting  the  presence  of  stamens , 
as  monundrous,  diandrous ,  gyn androus,  etc. 

An'dva-rl  (an'dwa-re),  n.  [Icel.j  In  the  Yolsunga  Saga, 
a  dwarf  whom  Loki  robs  of  his  treasure  and  a  ring  (An 
dvaranaut  [-ra'nout])  on  which  the  dwarf  lays  the  curse  that 
it  shall  be  the  bane  of  all  who  possess  it.  Cf.  Alberich. 
-ane  (-an).  1.  Org.  Chem.  a  A  suffix  used  in  naming  hydro¬ 
carbons  of  the  methane  or  paraffin  series ;  as,  methime, 
heptane,  b  =  2d  -an. 

2.  Pctrog.  See  petrography. 

a-near'  (a-ner'),  v.  t.  ci*  i.  To  near  ;  to  approach.  Archaic. 
a-near',  prep.  &  adv.  [a-  near.]  Near.  Rare.  “  It 
did  not  come  anear Coleridge. 
an'ec-dot  age  (£n'8k-dot/aj),  n.  Anecdotes  collectively ; 
a  collection  of  anecdotes. 

All  history,  therefore,  being  built  partly,  and  some  of  it  alto¬ 
gether,  upon  anecdotaye,  must  be  a  tissue  of  lies.  Dr  Quincey. 
an'ec-dot  al  (-al),  a.  Pertaining  to,  or  abounding  with, 
anecdotes;  as,  anecdotal  conversation, 
an'ec-dote  (Sn'5k-dot),  n.  [F.,  fr.  Gr.  olvckSoto^  not  pub¬ 
lished  ;  av-  not  -J-  ZkSotos  given  out,  iiebibovaL  to  give  out,  to 
publish  ;  it c  out  -f-  6i6ovat  to  give.  See  dose,  n.]  1.  pi. 

Unpublished  narratives.  Now  Rare. 

2.  A  particular  or  detached  incident  or  fact  of  an  interest¬ 
ing  nature  ;  a  biographical  incident  or  fragment ;  a  single 
passage  of  private  life. 

Syn.  —  See  story. 

an  ec-dot'ic  (-d5t'Tk)  )  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to,  or  addicted 
an  ©c-dotl-cal  (-T-kal)  J  to,  anecdotes.  “  Anecdotical  tra¬ 
ditions  .”  Bolingbroke .  —  anec-dot'i-cal-ly,  adv. 
an'ec  dot  ist  (Sn'Sk-dot/Tst),  n.  One  who  relates  or  collects 
anecdotes. 

an  e  lec-trot'O  nus  (Sn'e-lgk-trBt'd-ims),  n.  [NL.  ;  ana- 
-f -electrotonus.]  Physiol.  The  condition  of  decreased  irri¬ 
tability  of  a  nerve  in  the  region  of  the  positive  electrode  or 
anode  on  the  passage  of  a  current  of  electricity  through  it. 
—  an  e-lec-tro-ton'ic  (-trd-tbn'Tk),  a. 
an'e-mo-  (5n'e-mo-).  Combining  form  from  Gr.  avepos,  wind. 
a-nem'o-gram  (d-n8m'o-gr5m),  n.  [anemo-  -f-  -gram.]  A 
record  made  by  an  anemograph. 

a-nem'o  graph  (-graf),  n.  [anemo-  -f-  -graph.]  A  record¬ 
ing  anemometer. 

a-nemo-graph'ic  (-grSf'Tk),  a.  Produced  by  an  anemo¬ 
graph  ;  of  or  pertaining  to  anemography. 
ane-mog'ra-phy  (5n/e-m5g'ra-fT),  n.  1.  A  description  of 
the  winds. 

2.  Art  of  recording  the  direction  and 
force  of  the  wind. 

an'e  mol'o-gy  (-mbl'orjT),  n.  [ anemo - 
-|-  -logy.]  The  science  of  the  wind.  — 
an  e-mo  log'i  cal  (-md-15j'T-kdl),  a. 
an  e  mom'e  ter  (-m5m'e-ter),  n.  [an¬ 
emo-  -f-  -meter.]  An  instrument  for 
measuring  the  force  or  velocity  of  the 
wind ;  a  wind  gauge.  The  pressure 
of  the  wind  is  measured  by  causing 
it  to  support  a  column  of  water  (in 
Lind’s  anemometer),  or  to  press 
against  a  plate  ;  its  velocity  is  meas-  Robinson's 
ured  by  counting  the  revolutions  Anemometer. 


Of  or  pert,  to  an- 
)  emometry. 


of  an  air  turbine  (in  Cassella’s  anemometer)  or  of  a  light 
apparatus  carrying  hemispherical  cups  (in  Robinson’s  ane¬ 
mometer).  Anemometers  are  used  not  only  in  meteorol¬ 
ogy,  but  also  in  measuring  the  strength  of  ventilating  cur¬ 
rents  in  mines,  the  flow  of  gas  from  gas  wells,  etc. 
an  e  mo-met'ric(5n'e-mo-m8t'rTk)  I  a 
an  e-mo  met'ri  cal  (  rl-kdl) 
an  e-mo-met'ro  graph  (-mSt'ro-graf),  n.  [anemometer  -f- 
-graph.]  An  anemograph,  esp.  one  that  records  simulta¬ 
neously  the  pressure,  velocity,  and  direction  of  the  wind. 

—  an  e  mo  met  ro  graphic  (  grSf'Tk),  a. 
an  e  mom'e  try  (-m5m'e-trT),  n.  Act  or  process  of  ascer¬ 
taining  the  force  or  velocity  of  the  wind, 
a-nem'o  ne  (d-nSm'i-ne  ;  L.  Sn'e-mo'ne),  n. 

Gr.  avepu ivy),  fr.  avepos  wind.] 

1.  Bot.  [caj>.]  A  large  genus  of 
ramiiiculaceous-  plants,  widely  dis¬ 
tributed  in  temperate  and  subarctic 
regions;  also  [/.  c.l,  a  plant  or  flower 
of  this  genus.  The  anemones  have 
lobed  or  divided  basal  leaves,  the 
cauline  forming  an  involucre;  the 
flowers  are  destitute  of  petals,  but 
have  petaloid  sepals.  Several  na¬ 
tive  American  species  are  among 
the  most  attractive  wild  flowers: 

A.  hortensis  and  A.  coronaria ,  of 
Europe,  are  cultivated  in  gardens. 

2 .  A  sea  anemone, 
a  nem'O-nln  (d-ngin'o-nTn),  n.  Wood  Anemone 

Chem.  An  acrid,  poisonous,  crystal-  (A.  guinqwfoha).  (J) 
lizable  substance,  C10H8O4,  obtained  from  certain  ranuncu- 
laceous  plants,  esp.  species  of  Ranunculus  and  Anemone. 
a  nem'O  phile  (-fil;  -fTl),t*.  Bot.  An  anemophilous  plant, 
an  e  moph'i  lous  (5n/e-m5f'I-lT<8),  a.  [anemo-  -f-  -phi- 
/oa.5.]  Bot.  Fertilized  by  the  wind;  —  said  of  plants  in 
which  the  pollen  is  carried  to  the  stigma  by  the  wind, 
an  e  moph'i-ly  (-1T),  n.  Quality  of  being  anemophilous. 
a-nem'o-scope  (d-nSm'd-skop),  n.  [anemo-  -f-  -scope :  cf. 
F.  anemoscope.]  Any  contrivance  for  indicating,  or  for 
indicating  and  recording,  the  direction  of  the  wind  ;  also, 
a  device  intended  to  foretell  changes  in  the  weather, 
an  e-mo'sis  (Sn'e-mo'sis),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  aeejxo?  wind.] 
A  condition  in  the  wood  of  some  trees  in  which  the  rings 
are  separated,  as  some  suppose,  by  the  action  of  high  winds 
upon  the  trunk  ;  wind  shake. 

a.  [an-  not  -f-  Gr. 
iyK€<f)a Ao?  the  brain  : 


an  en  ce  phal'ic  (5n-8n'se-fai'Tk) 
an  en  ceph'a  lous  (Sn'Sn-sgf'd-lds) 
cf.  encephalon.]  Anal.  Having  no  brain 
a-nenst'  (d-nSnst')  \prep.  [ME.  anent ,  anentis ,  anence , 
a-nent'  (d-n8nt')  j  anens ,  anents ,  AS.  onefen ,  onenin  ; 
an,  on ,  on  -j-  efen  even,  equal ;  hence  meaning,  on  an  equal¬ 
ity  with,  even  with,  beside.  See  even,  a.]  1.  On  a  line 

with  ;  beside  ;  with.  Obs.  or  Dial. 

2.  In  the  presence  of :  before  ;  also,  toward  ;  against.  Obs. 

Thou  hast  found  grace  anenst  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  Caxton. 
3-  Over  against ;  as,  he  lives  anent  the  church. 

4.  About ;  concerning  ;  in  respect  to;  as,  he  said  nothing 
anent  this  particular. 

an  ep  i  graphic  (SiFSp-i-grXf'Tk)  1  a.  [Gr.  aveniypatfios. 
an/e-pig'ra-ph0US(an/e-pTg'rd-fMs)  I  See  a- not;  epigraph.] 
Bearing  no  inscription,  as  some  medals  and  coins, 
an-er'gi-a  (5n-fir'jT-d)  )  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  av-  not  -Jr  epyov 
an'er-gy  (5n'er-jT)  )  work.]  Lack  of  energy  ;  inac¬ 
tivity.  —  an-er'gic  (Sn-Qr'jTk),  a. 

an'er-oid  (Sn'er-oid),  a.  [a-  not  -f-  Gr.  wet,  moist 

-f-  -oid:  cf.  F.  anero'ide.] 

Containing  no  liquid  ;  — 
said  of  a  kind  of  barome¬ 
ter.  —  7i.  An  aneroid  ba¬ 
rometer. 

aneroid  barometer,  a  barom¬ 
eter  in  which  the  action  of 
atmospheric  pressure,  in 
bending  the  thin  corru¬ 
gated  top  of  a  closed  and 
partially  exhausted  me¬ 
tallic  box  orindistortinga 
thin-walled  bent  tube  of  Aneroid  Barometer,  a  Exhausted 
metal,  is  made  to  move  a  Bo*  connected  with  Levers  b 
pointer.  It  is  portable,  and  <•  to  actuate  Pointer  «/). 
but  is  less  accurate  than  the  mercurial  barometer, 
an'e-thol  (5n'e-thol ;  -thbl),  n.  [L.  anet/n nn  anise  -J-  2d 
-ol.]  Org.  Chem.  A  compound,  C(1H4(OCH3)C3Hr,(p),  ob¬ 
tained  from  the  oils  of  anise,  fennel ,  etc. ,  in  the  form  of  soft, 
shining  scales ;  anise  camphor;  also,  either  of  two  com¬ 
pounds  isomeric  with  the  above,  prepared  artificially.  All 
are  propenvl  derivatives  of  anisol. 


A-ne'thum  (d-ne'thwm),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  L.  anethum  the  dill, 
Gr.  dvrjSov.]  Bot.  A  genus  of  apiaceous  plants,  of  Egypt, 
India,  and  western  Asia,  having  only  two  species,  one  of 
which,  A.  graveolens ,  is  the  dill, 
a-neu'ri  a  (d-nu'n-d),  7G  [NL.;  a- not  +  Gr.  peupop nerve.] 
Med.  Deficiency  of  nervous  energy.  —  a  neu'rlc  (-rlk),  a. 
an'eu-rysm,  an'eu  rism  (in'u-rlz’m),  n.  [Gr.  dveupvapa , 
apeupv<r/u6s,  an  opening;  apa  up  -j-  evpv?  wide.]  Med.  A 
soft,  pulsating,  hollow  tumor,  containing  blood,  arising 
from  the  preternatural  dilatation  or  rupture  of  the  diseased 
coats  of  an  artery. 

an  eu-rys'mal.  an  eu  ris'mal  (-rTz'mfil),  a.  Med.  Of  or 
pert,  to  an  aneurysm  ;  as,  an  aneurysmal  diathesis.  —  an'- 
eu  rys'mal  ly,  an  eu  ris'mal  ly,  adv. 
an  eu  rys  mat'ic,  an  eu  ris  mat'ic  (-rTz-mSt'Tk),  a. 
Med.  Affected  with,  or  characterized  by,  aneurysm, 
a  new'  (d-nu'),  adv.  [a-  for  of  -f-  new.]  1.  Over  again  ; 
in  a  new  form  ;  afresh  ;  as,  to  arm  anew  ;  to  create  anew. 
2.  Newly  ;  recently.  Obs. 

an-frac'tu  ose  (Sn-fr5k'^u-os),  a.  [See  anfractuous.] 
Sinuous;  anfractuous;  as,  anfractuose  anthers, 
an-frac  tu  os'ity  (-5s'T-tT),  n.  ;  pi.  -ties  (-tiz).  [Cf.  F. 
anfractuosite.]  1.  Quality  or  state  of  being  anfractuous, 
or  full  of  windings  and  turnings  ;  sinuosity. 

The  anfractuosities  of  his  intellect  and  temper.  Macaulay. 
2.  A  sinuous  or  winding  channel,  course,  passage,  or  the 
like,  as  a  sulcus  of  the  brain. 

an-frac'tu  OUS  (5n-fr5k'^u-?ls),  a.  [L.  anfracluosus ,  fr. 
anfractus  a  winding,  fr.  an-  for  ambi-- f-  f ran  gere,  fr  actum , 
to  break :  cf.  F.  anfractueux.]  Winding ;  full  of  wind¬ 
ings  and  turnings  ;  sinuous  ;  tortuous  ;  as,  the  anfractuous 
spires  of  a  horn.  —  an-frac'tu  ous  ness,  n. 
an  ga'ri  a  (Xij-ga'rT-d),  n.  [L.,  service  to  a  lord,  villenage, 
fr.  Gr.  ayyapos  (a  Persian  word)  a  courier  for  carrying 
royal  dispatches.]  Law.  a  In  Roman  and  Civil  law,  a 
compulsory  service  exacted  by  the  government  or  a  lord, 
b  In  maritime  law,  the  forcible  seizure  of  a  vessel  for  public 
service,  c  In  international  law,  the  seizure  or  destruction 
of  property  of  neutrals  by  belligerents  under  stress  of 
necessity  and  with  due  compensation.  Notable  exercises 
of  the  right  occurred  in  the  Franco-Prussian  war  of  1870. 
d  In  feudal  law,  any  troublesome  or  vexatious  service  ex¬ 
acted  by  a  lord  of  his  tenant,  esp.  of  labor  or  carriage, 
an-ga  rl  a'tion  (Sq-ga'rT-a'shrhi),  n.  [LL.  angariatio.] 
Exaction  of  forced  service  ;  impressment.  Rare. 
an'gei  0  .  Var.  of  angio-.  For  various  words  beginning  in 
angeio -,  such  as  angeiography,  angeiology,  angeiot- 
omy,  etc.,  see  the  preferable  forms  beginning  in  angio-. 
an'gei  (an'jcl),  n.  [M  E.  angel ,  aangel,  OF.  angele ,  F.  angey 
fr.  L.  an'gei  us,  Gr.  ayytAos  messenger,  a  messenger  of  God, 
an  angel.  ME.  had  also  forms  from  AS.  sengel ,  engel ,  fr. 
L.  angelus.  Cf.  Angelus.]  1.  In  the  Jewish,  Christian,  Mo¬ 
hammedan,  and  other  theologies,  a  supernatural  messenger 
of  God  ;  a  spiritual,  celestial  being,  superior  to  man  in 
power  and  intelligence,  belonging  to  any  of  the  orders,  esp. 
the  lowest  order,  of  the  celestial  hierarchy.  Also  applied 
to  Satan  and  his  companion  44  fallen  angels.”  Dante  has 
adopted  in  his  “  Divina  Commedia  ”,  Paradiso,  Canto 
XXVIII.,  the  hierarchy  of  the  Pseudo-Dionysius  as  follow's: 
(1)  Seraphim,  (2)  Cherubim,  (3)  Thrones,  (4)  Dominions, 
(5)  Virtues,  (6)  Powers,  (7)  Principalities,  (8)  Archangels, 
(9)  Angels. 

2.  A  messenger.  Rare. 

The  dear  good  angel  of  the  Spring, 

The  nightingale  R  Jonson. 

3.  A  conventionalized  representation  of  an  angel  (in  sense  1) 
in  art. 

4.  A  minister  or  pastor  of  a  church  ;  —  so  called  in  the 
Apocalypse,  in  ecclesiastical  history,  and  by  some  modern 
sects. 

Unto  the  angel  of  the  church  of  Ephesus  write  Rev.  ii.  1- 
Each  congregation  l in  the  Catholic  Apostolic  Church]  is  pre¬ 
sided  over  by  its  “  angel  ”  or  bishop  (who  ranks  as  pastor  in  the 
Universal  Church).  Encyc.  Brit. 

5.  Attendant  spirit ;  genius  ;  demon.  Shah. 

O.  welcome,  pure-eyed  Faith,  white-handed  Hope, 

Thou  hovering  angel ,  girt  with  golden  wings.  Milton. 

6.  A  person  like  an  angel  (in  sense  1)  in  goodness  or  love¬ 
liness. 

When  pain  and  anguish  wring  the  brow, 

A  ministering  angel  thou.  Scott. 

7.  [cap.]  A  famous  old  inn  of  London,  bearing  the  public- 
house  sign  of  an  angel. 

8.  A  former  English  gold  coin  bearing  a  device  similar  to 
that  of  the  French  angelot  ;  —  called  more  fully  angel 
noble.  See  noble.  Its  standard  intrinsic  value  was  $3,428 
or  14s.  Id.  in  the  money  of  to-day.  It  was  rated  in  1466  at 


Titus  Andronicus),  «.  [L.,  of 
Gr. origin;  cf.  Gr.  arrjp,  ai'6po?, 
man,  and  vucr)  victory  ]  Lit., 
a  conqueror  of  men  ;  —  masc. 
prop.  name. 

Andronicns,  Titus.  See  Titus 
Andronicus. 

an'dro-ni'tis  (ftnMrC-nl'tls),  n. 
See  andron.  [alous.l 

an  dro-pet'al-ar,  a.  Andropet-| 
an-droph'a-gi  (ftn-drCf'd-jl ),  n. 
pi.  [NL.]  =  ANTHROPOPHAGI, 
an-droph'a-gous  (&  n-d  r  5f 'd- 
^«s),«.  [Gr.  avSpofbdyos ;  avr/p, 
av6po<;,  man  +  (/layeiv  to  eat.J 
Cannibal  ;  anthropophagous, 
an'dro-pho'no-ma'ni-a,  w.  [NL.; 
Gr.  av8po<l)6vo<;  man-slaying  -F 
mania.)  Med.  Insanity  marked 
by  homicidal  tendencies, 
an-droph'o-rous  (ft  n-d  r  5  f't- 
ri/s),  a.  [andro-  4-  -phorous.] 
Zool.  Bearing  male  sexual  or¬ 
gans  or  zooids. 

an-droph'o-rum  (-fi-rum),  n. 
[NL.]  Rot.  An  androphore. 
an'dro  phyll  (ftn'dro-ftl),  n. 
[andro-  -f-  -phy/l.)  Rot.  In  seed 
plants,  a  microsporophyll. 
an'dro  po'gon  oil-  See  oil, 
Table  l. 

an'dro-spo  ran'gi-um.  n.  [NL.] 
Rot.  A  sporangium  containing 
androspores. 

an  drot'o-mous  (ft  n-d  r  5  t'^- 

nitZs),  a.  [See  andkotomy.j 
Rot.  Having  bipartite  fila¬ 
ments.  Ran  ■ 

an  drot'o-my  f-niY),  n.  [andro- 
4-  -tomy.)  Anthropotomy.  Rare. 

andsware.  andswere.  ^answer. 


and  vile.  anvil. 

An'dwa^ri.  Var.  of  Andvari. 
ane.  4  awn  ;  dial.  var.  of  one. 
a-near  .  +  anele,  annf.al. 
a-neath^d-neth',  Scot,  -ncth'), 
prep.  3f  adv.  la-  4  neatb  for 
beneath.)  Beneath.  Scot. 
y  an'ec-do'ta  (ftn/t  k-d5'td),  n. 
pi.  [LL.]  Anecdotes  (sense  1). 
aneentes.  +  anent. 
anefald.  +  afald. 
anefelt.  anvil. 
anehede.  +  onehede. 
aneis.  +  anise. 
an' e-lace.  Var  of  anlace. 
an 'e-las.  i*  anlace. 
anele.  +  anhele,  anil,  anneal. 
a-nele'  (d-n51')t  r.  t.;  a-nelki»' 
(d-neld');  a-nel'ing  (d-n51'- 
Tng).  [ME.  anelien;  an  on  -F 
AS.  ele  oil,  L.  oleum.  See  oil, 
a  noil.]  1.  To  anoint. 

2.  To  give  extreme  unction.  Obs. 
an'e-lec'tric  ( ftn'f-lek'trtk),  a. 

I  (ui-  not  4  electric.)  Physics.  Not 
becoming  electrified  by  fric¬ 
tion  ;  —  opposed  to  idiot  It  ctric . 
—  n.  An  anelectric  substance, 
an'e-lec'trode  (-trfid),  n.  [ana- 
4  elect  rode.)  Elec.  =  anode. 
a-nel'er  (d-nel'fr),  n.  One  who 
aneles,  or  anoints.  Obs. 
ane'li,  ane'ly  (an'lT),  adv. 
Dial.  var.  of  ONLY, 
an-el'y-trous  (&n-£l'T-tn/a),  a. 
[an-  not  4  elytron .]  Without 
elytra. 

A'nem  (a'nPm).  Bib. 
a-ne'ma-to'sis  (d-ne'md-tO'sTs). 

^'ar.  Of  AN.EMATOSIS. 

a  ne'mi  a.  a-ne'mic,  etc.  Vars. 
of  AN.iiMlA,  AN.EMIC.  etc. 


A-ne'mi-a,  n.  [NL.  :  Gr.  avei- 
p-tov  unclad  ;  — alluding  to  the 
naked  panicles.]  Bot.  Syn.  of 
Ornithopteris. 
a  nem'o-ehord  ( d-m^m'o-kord), 
7/.  [anemo-  4  chord.)  a  kind 
of  harpsichord  in  which  the 
strings  were  sounded  by  the  ac¬ 
tion  of  wind  from  a  bellows, 
a-nem  o-graph'i-cal-ly,  adv.  of 
ANEMOGRAPHIC. 

an'e-mo  met  ro  graph '1-c  al  l  y. 

adv.  of  ANF.MOMETKomi.U'HIC. 
a-nem'o-nal  (d-nCm'6-ndl),  a. 
[Gr.  avepos  wind.]  Of  or  pert, 
to  the  wind.  Rare. 
A-nem'o-nel'laOntfl'd),  n.  [NL., 
fr.  anemone.]  Syn.  of  Syndes- 
mon. 

an  e-mon'ic  (fin'f-mbn'Tk),  a. 
(' hem .  Desigating  an  acid,  Cm- 
II  wiO-, obtained  from  anemonin. 
a-nem'o-ny,  //.  The  anemone, 
an  e-mop'a-thy  (ftn'C-mbp'd- 
thT),  ii.  [anemo-  -F  -pathy.] 
Med.  Treatment  by  inhalation, 
an  e-mot'ro-pism  ‘  (-m  5  t'r  0- 

pTz’m),  71.  [anemo-  4-  -tropism.) 
Zniil.  Orientation  of  the  body 
with  respect  to  the  wind,  as  in 
case  of  flies  that  poise  in  swarms 
in  the  air,  heading  into  the 
wind  —  an  e-mo-trop'ic.  a. 
anemptes,  anence.  +  anent. 
A'nen.  Bib. 

an-en  ce-pha'li-a  (ftn-Pn'sf-fa'- 
lY-d),  7i.  [NL.]  Tcrat.  Absence 
of  the  brain. 

an  en-ceph  a-io-tro'phi-a  (ftn'- 
gn-ei5f'd4f>-tr5''fY-d),  n.  [NL. 
See  a-  not  ;  e  n  <  e  imialon; 
-TUOPMY.]  Atrophy  of  the  brain. 


anen-ceph'a-lus  (ftn'Pn-s^f'd- 
l#is),  n.;  ]>l.  -Li  (-1T).  [NL.] 

D  rat.  A  brainless  fetus, 
an  en-ceph'a-ly  (ttn'P n-srf'd- 
lT),  7/.  Terat.  Anencephalia. 
an  end',  adr.  [See  an.  prep.; 
end,  //.]  Obs.  or  Archaic.  1.  At 
or  to  the  end  ;  continuously. 

2.  On  end  ;  upright, 
anen-er'gi-a  (ftn'm-Or'jY-d ), 
7i.  [NL.  See  a- not  ;  energy.] 
Med.  Lack  of  energy  ;  anergia. 
anens.  +  anent. 
an-en'ter-ous  (fin-5n't5r-t<s),  a. 
[an-  not  4  enteron.)  Zool.  Des¬ 
titute  of  a  stomach  or  intestine, 
anentise.  +  anientise. 
an-ep'i  a  (ftn-Cp'Y-d),  n.  [NL.; 
a 7?-  not  4  Or.  enos  a  word.] 
Med.  Inability  to  speak, 
an-ep  i  plo'ic,  a.  law-  not  -F 
epiploic.)  Anat.  Destitute  of 
the  great  omentum, 
an-ep  i  thym'i  a  (-thTm'Y-d), 
7i.  [NL.  ;  an-  not  4  Gr.  e7rt- 
9vp.  a  desire.]  Med.  Deficiency 
of  any  natural  appetite. 

A'ner  (a'nfr).  Rib. 
anerd.  +  exiierd. 
anere.  anear. 
an  er-e-this'i-a  (ftn^r-f-thYz'- 
Y-d),  71.  [NL.  See  a-  not ;  er¬ 
ethism.]  Med.  Impaired  irri¬ 
tability,  as  of  a  nerve, 
an  e  ret'ic.  Var.  of  an.eretic. 
an'er-ly  (ftn'5r-lY),  adv.  [AS 
an  one.]  Obs.  or  .Scot.  Only  ; 
merely. —a.  Alone;  unsocial, 
an-e  r'y-throp'sl-a  (ttn-£r'Y- 
thrftp'sY-a),  n.  [NL.  ;  an-  not 
-F  Gr.  epvOpos  red  -F  -opsia.] 


Med.  Color  blindness  to  red. 

anea  (anz),  adv.  Obs.  or  Scot, 
var.  of  once. 
aneae.  +  anise. 
an'e-aia  (ftn'C-eYa),  n.  [NL.,  fr. 
Gr.  apeais  a  relaxing.]  Music. 
a  The  tuning  of  strings  to  a 
lower  pitch,  b  A  progression 
from  a  higher  to  a  lower  tone, 
an  ea-the'ai  a.  //.,  an  ea-thet'ic, 
a.,  etc.  Vars.  of  an.ksthesia, 
A N  i  STHETIC,  etc. 
an'et  (ftn'St),  n.  [F.  aneth,  fr. 
L.  anethum  dill,  anise,  Gr. 
airqOov.  See  anise.]  The  herb 
dill  ;  also,  dillseed. 
an'e-that  ed  (ftn'f-that'fd),  a. 
[L.  anethum  dill,  anise.]  Made 
or  mixed  with  anet. 
a-neth'er  (a-nf  fch'Pr),  v.  t.  [AS. 
dni&erian.)  To  lower ;  bring 
down.  Obs.  [  Bib.  I 

An'e  thoth  ite(fin'f-tli5tli'It).  | 
a-net'ic,  a.  (L.  aneticus ,  Gr. 
avemed?  relaxing  ;  ava  back  4- 
elvai  to  send  ]  Med.  Soothing, 
an-e  ti-o-log'i-cal.  Med.  See  a-, 
not. 

A-ne'to  (a-na'tfl),  n.  An  Indian 
tribe  on  the  upper  course  of  the 
Xingu,  South  America, 
a  neuch'  ( Scot,  d-noon').  Obs. 
or  Scot.  var.  of  ENOUGH, 
aneua,  n.  pi.  [OF.  aniaus , 
earlier  anens ,  aneis ,  acc.  pi.  of 
anel  ring,  F.  anneau,  L.  anel- 
lus.)  Links,  as  of  a  chain.  Obs. 
a-neu'aance.  +  annuisance. 
a  new'  (d-nti'  :  -n«5o').  Dial. 
Eng.  &  Scot.  var.  of  enow. 
anexe.  ^  annex. 


A  ne'zeh  (ii-na'zi?),  n.  An  Arab 

of  a  powerful  group  of  tribes  of 
tli e  Syrian  desert ;  also,  a  horse 
of  their  breeding, 
anfald.  af&ld. 
anfeeld.  f  anvil. 
an'fract,  n.  [I..  anfractus  a 
bending.]  A  bending;  a  cir¬ 
cuitous  way.  Obs.  4-  It. 
an  frac'ture  (ftn-frfik'tOr),  7i.  A 
mazy  winding.  Obs. 

Ang.  Abbr.  Anglice. 
an'ga  kok  (fti)'ga-k0k).  Var. 

of  ANGKKOK. 

An  ga'mi  (an-gii'm5),  n.  See 
Indo-Chinese  languages. 
angar.  +  anger. 
an'gard,  ».  Boastfulness:  arro¬ 
gance.  Obs.  —  n.  Boastful  ;  ar¬ 
rogant.  Obs. 

an'ga-reb  <  an'gii-ran),  an'ga- 
reeb,  an'ga  rep,  n.  \  an  gar  eh  in 
Nubian  dialect  (Dongola).] 
Among  the  Sudanese,  a  bed- 
r-tcad  ;  a  stretcher. 

An-ga'ri-ans  (&i)-g5'rY-dn*),  »/ 
pi.  A  division  oi  the  Saxons 
that  dwelt  along  the  Weser. 
an-ga'ri  ate  (-at),  r.  t.  [L.  an- 
gartart .  |  To  exact  angaria,  or 
forced  service,  from.  Rare. 
an'ga-ry  (&i)'gd-rY),  n.  Law. 
Angaria. 

Ang-dia'tis  (ft  n  g-d  Y  s't  Ya),  n. 
[Gr.  ’ AyySiOTi?,  'Ayfiio-n?.] 
See  Great  Mother.  [fish.] 
an'ged  (ftn'j?d),  7i.  Themilk-| 
an'ge-kok  (ftp'g?-kbk),  n. 
Also  angakut,  angekkok,  an- 
gekut  [Eskimo  angekkok.)  The 
medicine  man  or  shaman  of  the 
Eskimos. 


f<Tod  foot  -  out,  oil ;  chair  ;  go  ;  sing,  iqk  ;  then,  thin ;  natnre,  verdure  (250) ;  K  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144) ;  bow ;  yet ;  zh  =  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Goidf 

Full  explanations  of  Abbreviations,  Signs,  etc.,  immediately  precede  the  Vocabulary. 


ANGEL 


8J 


ANGLE 


6s.  8d.  and  in  1627  at  10s.  During  its  period  (1465-1634)  it 
was  the  coin  always  presented  to  one  touched  by  the  sov¬ 
ereign  for  the  king’s  evil.  Cf.  touchpiece. 

9.  A  nonprofessioual  financial  backer  of  a  play  or  other 
amusement  enterprise.  Slang. 

Angel  of  the  Schools.  =  Angelic  Doctor. 
an'ge  late  (5n'je-lat),  n.  [angelic  -f-  -ate.']  Chem.  A  salt 
or  ester  of  angelic  acid. 

angel  cake.  A  white  spongy  cake  of  flour,  sugar,  and 
whites  of  eggs. 

an'gel-et  (an'jel-St),  n.  [OF .angelet.]  1.  An  obsolete  Eng¬ 
lish  gold  coin  like  the  angel  in  device  but  of  half  the  value. 

2.  A  little  angel  ;  —  lit.  or  fig. 

angel  fish-  Zool.  a  A  shark  ( Squatina  squat ina)  from 
six  to  eight  feet 
long,  found  on  the 
coasts  of  Europe 
and  North  Amer¬ 
ica.  Its  pectoral 
fins  are  very  large 
and  extend  hori¬ 
zontally  like  wings 
when  spread,  b 
Any  of  several 
species  of  com- 

colored’  fishes^of  Angel  Fish  (Squatina  squatina).  ^ 
warm  seas,  of  the  family  Chaetodontidae ;  as  the  black 
angel  fish  ( Pomocanthus  arcuatus)  and  the  yellow,  or  blue, 
angel  fish  ( Holocanthus  ciliaris ),  which  are  food  fishes  of 
Florida,  the  West  Indies,  etc.  c  The  common  spadefish. 
angel  gold.  1.  Gold  presented  to  persons  touched  for 
king’s  evil.  See  angel,  8,  touchpiece. 

2.  Standard  gold.  Obs. 

an  gel'ic  (Sn-jgl'Tk),  a.  Also  an'ge-lic'ic  (Sn'je-lTs'Tk). 
[From  angelica.]  Org.  Chem.  Pertaining  to  or  desig¬ 
nating  an  unsaturated  crystalline  acid,  CH3CH:C(CH3)- 
CCK-H,  obtained  from  angelica  and  some  other  plants, 
an  gel'ic  (Sn-jSl'ik)  )  a.  [L.  angelicus ,  Gr.  dyyeAuco?  : 
an  gel'i  cal  (-T-kdl)  )  cf.  F.  any  Clique.]  Belonging  to, 
or  proceeding  from,  angels ;  resembling,  characteristic  of, 
or  partaking  of  the  nature  of,  an  angel,  as  in  innocence, 
purity,  beneficence  ;  heavenly  ;  divine.  “  Angelic  harps.” 
Thomson.  “  Angelical  actions.”  Hooker. 

Union  of  womanly  tenderness  and  angelic  patience.  Macaulay. 
Angelic  Brethren,  or,  sometimes ,  A.  Brothers.  Eccl.  Hist .,  a 
small  mystic  sect  founded  by  Johann  Georg  Gicbtel 
(1633-1710),  said  still  to  exist  in  some  districts  of  Holland 
and  North  Germany.  They  claimed  to  exercise  a  priest¬ 
hood  after  the  order  of  Melcbizedek,  living  a  life  of  renun¬ 
ciation.—  A.  Doctor  [L.  Doctor  angelicus ],  Thomas  Aquinas 
(d.  1274),  the  famous  medieval  schoolman  and  divine.  —  A. 
Hymn.  =  Gloria  in  Excelsis.  —  A.  Salutation.  Eccl.  See 
Ave  Maria. 

—  an  gel'i  cal-ly  (-T-k/ll-T),«dv.  —  an  gel'i-cal-ness,  n. 
An  gel'i  ca  (Sn-jSl'T-kd),  n.  [Cf.  F.  Angelique ,  It.  Angelica. 
See  2d  angelic.J  1.  Lit.,  lovely;  angelic;  — fern.  prop, 
name.  F.  Angelique  (aN'zha'lek') ;  It.  Angelica  (an-j6'le- 
ka)  ;  G.  Angelica  (an-ga'le-ka). 

2.  A  daughter  of  the  King  of  Cathay,  of  exquisite  beauty 
and  consummate  coquetry,  who  is  loved  by  Orlando  in  Boiar- 
do’s  “  Orlando  Innamorato,”  and  marries  a  Moor,  Medoro, 
in  Ariosto’s  “  Orlando  Furioso.”  See  Agricane,  Albracca. 

3.  A  sweet  California  wine,  resembling  Tokay. 

4.  Bot.  a  [NL.]  A  large  genus  of  apiaceous  plants,  of 
the  temperate  zone  and  New  Zealand,  having  decompound 
leaves,  mostly  white  flowers,  and  prominently  dorsal- 
ribbed  fruit,  b  [/.  c.]  Any  plant  of  this  genus  ;  esp.  An¬ 
gelica  archangelica ,  the  leafstalks  of  which  are  candied  as 
confections,  and  the  roots  and  fruit  of  which  furnish  an 
aromatic  tonic  ;  also,  the  confection  made  from  the  plant. 
C  [/.  c.)  =  angelique,  the  plant. 

An-gel'i-cal  (Sn-jgl'T-kftl),  n.  [See  2d  angelic.]  Eccl.  Hist. 
One  of  an  extinct  order  of  Augustinian  nuns  established  in 
Milan  in  1530  by  Luigia  de  Torelli,  Countess  of  Guastalla. 
See  Guastalline. 

an  ge  lique'  (5n'je-lek'),  n.  [F.  angelique.  See  2d  an¬ 
gelic.]  1.  The  wood  of  a  South  American  fabaceous  tree 
( Dicorynia  para'ensis) ;  also,  the  tree  itself. 

2.  A  kind  of  guitar  ;  an  angelot. 

an'gel-ize  (an'jel-iz),  v.  t. ;  an'gel-ized  (-Izd) ;  an'gel-iz'- 
ing  (-iz'Ing).  To  raise  to  the  state  of  an  angel ;  to  render 
angelic. 

It  ought  not  to  be  our  object  to  angelize ,  nor  to  brutalize,  but  to 
humanize  man.  W.  Taylor. 

An'ge  lo  (Sn'je-lo),  n.  The  deputy  of  Vincentio,  in  Shake¬ 
speare’s  “  Measure  for  Measure.”  He  is  a  hypocrite  who 
breaks  the  law  which  he  rigidly  enforces  against  others. 


an'gel-ol'a-try  (an'j?l-51'd-trT),  n.  [ angel  +  -latry.] 
Worship  paid  to  angels. 

an'gel-ol'o-gy  (-51'o-jT),  n.  [ angel  -f-  -logy.]  A  discourse 
on  angels,  or  a  body  of  doctrines  in  regard  to  angels.  — 
an  gel  o  log'ic  (-o-loj'Tk),  an  gel-o  log'i  cal  (-T-kfil),  a. 

II  ange-lon'  (an'ha-lou' ;  172),  n.  [Cf .  Sp.  angeldn ,  aug.  of 
angel  angel  ]  A  plant  of  the  genus  Angclonia.  Sp.  A  m. 
An  ge-lo'ni-a  (SiVje-lo'm-d),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  ungelon.]  Bot. 
A  genus  of  tropical  American  scrophulariaceous  herbs  hav¬ 
ing  long  racemes  of  irregular  light  purple  flowers, 
an  gel-oph'a-ny  (an'jel-ol'/i-nT),  n.  ;  pi.  -nies  (-niz).  [Gr. 
ayyeAo?  angel  -f-  (fraiveaOai  to  appear.]  Actual  appearance 
of  an  angel  to  man. 

an'ge-lot  (5n'je-15t),  n.  [F.  angelot,  LL.  angelotus,  ange- 
lottus ,  dim.  of  angelus.  See  angel.]  1.  A  French  gold  coin 
of  the  reign  of  Louis  XI.,  bearing  the  image  of  the  archangel 
Michael  defeating  the  dragon  ;  also,  a  piece  coined  at  Paris 
by  the  English  under  Henry  VI. 

2.  Music.  An  instrument  of  the  lute  kind,  now  disused. 

3.  A  sort  of  small,  rich  cheese,  made  in  Normandy, 
angel  shot.  Gunnery.  A  kind  of  chain  shot  consisting  of 

sections  of  a  hollow  ball  chained  to  a  central  disk,  formerly 
used  to  destroy  rigging.  ObSi  or  Hist. 
angel  sleeve.  A  kind  of  very  wide  sleeve,  usually  hanging 
loose  from  the  shoulder. 

an'gel’ s- trump  et,  n.  Either  of  two  South  American  spe¬ 
cies  of  Datura  ( D .  suaveolens  and  D.  arbor ea ),  cultivated 
for  their  large  and  fragrant  trumpet-shaped  blossoms, 
angel’s  wing-  Med.  A  peculiar  abnormal  winglike  projec¬ 
tion  of  the  scapula,  producing  deformity  of  the  shoulder, 
angel  tree.  The  horseradish  tree. 

An'ge-lus(£u'je-lws),n.  [L.  See  angel.]  B.C.Ch.  a  A  form 
of  devotion  commemorating  the  Incarnation  by  repeating 
three  Scripture  texts  on  the  mystery,  alternating  with  three 
Ave  Marias,  followed  by  a  versicle  and  response  with 
prayer ;  —  so  called  from  its  opening  words,  Angelus  Domi¬ 
ni  nuntiavit  M arise ,  “  the  angel  of  the  Lord  announced  to 
Mary.”  It  is  said  at  morning,  noon,  and  evening,  at  the 
sound  of  a  bell,  called  the  Angelus  bell,  b  The  Angelus  bell, 
angel  water.  A  former  liquid  perfume  and  cosmetic 
at  first  scented  chiefly  with  angelica,  rose,  myrtle,  and 
orange-flower  waters,  later  with  musk,  ambergris,  etc. 
an'ger  (Sq'ger),  n.  [ME.  anger ,  angre,  affliction,  anger,  fr. 
Icel.  angr  affliction,  sorrow  ;  akin  to  Dan.  anger  regret, 
Swed.  huger  regret,  AS.  ange  oppressed,  sad,  L.  angor  a 
strangling,  anguish,  angere  to  strangle,  Gr.  ay\eiv,  Skr.  am- 
has  distress,  and  to  E.  anguish,  anxious,  quinsy.  The  word 
seems  to  have  orig.  meant  to  choke,  squeeze.]  1.  Trouble  ; 
affliction  ;  vexation  ;  also,  physical  pain  or  smart  of  a  sore, 
etc.  Obs.  Hence,  Dial.,  inflammation  of  a  wound,  sore,  etc. 

I  made  the  experiment,  setting  the  moxa  where  .  .  .  the  great¬ 
est  anger  and  soreness  still  continued  Temple. 

2.  A  strong  passion  or  emotion  of  displeasure  or  antago¬ 
nism  excited  by  a  real  or  supposed  injury  or  insult  to  one’s 
self  or  others,  or  by  the  intent  to  do  such  injury.  It  may 
or  may  not  be  outwardly  manifest. 

Anger  is  like 

A  full  hot  horse,  who  being  allowed  his  way, 
Self-mettle  tires  him.  Shak. 

Syn.  —  Displeasure,  choler,  temper,  exasperation,  irrita¬ 
tion,  vexation,  resentment,  passion.  —  Anger,  indignation, 
wrath,  ire,  rage,  pury  agree  in  expressing  the  feelings 
aroused  by  wrong  or  injury.  Anger  is  keen  or  hot  dis¬ 
pleasure  (usually  with  a  desire  to  punish)  at  what  is  re¬ 
garded  as  an  injury  or  injustice  to  one’s  self  or  others.  It 
may  be  excessive  or  misplaced,  but  is  not  necessarily  wrong. 
Indignation  is  deep  and  intense,  often  generbus,  anger  in 
view  of  what  is  mean,  cruel,  shameful,  or  in  any  way  un¬ 
worthy  or  ignoble.  It  may  be  entirely  unselfish  in  its  ref¬ 
erence.  Wrath  and  ire  (the  latter  chiefly  poetical)  express 
the  feelings  of  one  who  is  bitterly  provoked,  and  are  often 
associated  with  a  haughty  or  vindictive  spirit;.  As  ascribed 
(in  particular)  to  Goa,  wrath  denotes  such  indignation  as 
executes  vengeance  upon  evildoers.  Rage  (see  fashion)  is 
a  vehement  ebullition  of  anger;  fury,  an  excess  of  rage, 
verging  upon  madness.  See  angry,  hostility,  resentment. 

He  eaw  the  calf  and  the  dancing,  and  Moses’  anger  waxed  hot, 
.  .  .  and  he  took  the  calf  .  .  .  and  burnt  it  in  the  fire.  Ex.  xxxii.  19. 

Affection  all  converted  into  indignation  ;  an  implacable  indig¬ 
nation  ;  slow,  equable,  silent,  like  that  of  a  God  !  Carlyle. 

...  the  wrath 

Of  stern  Achilles  on  his  foe  pursued 
Thrice  fugitive  about  Troy  wall  ;  or  rage 
Of  Turnus  for  Lavinia  disespoused  ; 

Or  Neptune’s  ire,  or  Juno’s.  Milton. 

The  wrath  of  God  cometh  on  the  children  of  disobedience. 

Col.  iii.  6. 

Some  say  he ’s  mad  ;  others  that  lesser  hate  him 
Do  call  it  valiant./'?//-//.  Shak. 

an'ger,  v.  t.;  an'gered (-gerd) ;  an'ger-ing.  [Cf.  Icel.  angra.] 
1.  To  make  angry  ;  to  cause  to  smart  ;  tc  inflame.  Obs. 


2  To  excite  to  anger ;  to  enrage  ;  provoke. 

Taxes  and  impositions  .  .  .  which  rather  angered  than  grieved 
the  people.  Clarendon. 

an'ger  ( Sij'ger),  v.  i.  To  become  angry.  Bare. 
an'ger-ly,  adv.  Angrily.  Obs.  or  Poetic.  Shak. 

An'ge-vin  (5n'je-vTn),  An'ge- vine  (-vTn  ;  -vln),  a.  [F. 
Angevin.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  Anjou  in  France,  a  former 
province  now  chiefly  comprised  in  the  department  of  Maiiie- 
et-Loire  ;  specif.,  designating;  a  The  Plantagenets,  descend¬ 
ants  of  Geoffrey,  Count  of  Anjou,  and  Matilda,  daughter 
of  Henry  I.  of  England,  b  The  period  of  English  history 
from  the  accession  of  Henry  II.  (1154)  to  the  loss  of  Anjou 
with  Normandy,  etc.,  under  John  (1204),  or  to  the  division 
of  the  Plantagenet  dynasty  into  the  rival  brandies  of  Lan¬ 
caster  and  York  after  the  death  of  Richard  II.  (1390).  c  The 
royal  line  in  the  Two  Sicilies  from  their  conquest  in  12G6  by 
its  founder,  Charles  of  Anjou,  son  of  Louis  VIII.,  to  its  over¬ 
throw  in  1399.  Also,  the  members  of  this  line  ruling  in 
Hungary  from  1308  to  1382. 

An'ge-vin,  An'ge-vine,  n.  [F.]  A  native  or  inhabitant 
of  Anjou.  Also,  a  member  of  an  Angevin  royal  house, 
an  gi-ec'ta-sis  (an'jl-gk'td-sTs),  n.  [NL.  See  angio- ;  ecta- 
8is. ]  Med.  Dilatation  of  a  blood  vessel, 
an'gi-li  (Sn'jT-le),  n.,  or  angili  wood.  [Tamil  anjili.)  The 
wood  of  Artocarpus  hirsuta,  a  moraceous  tree  of  southern 
India,  nearly  equal  to  teak  for  shipbuilding, 
an'gi-na  (Sn'jT-nd  ;  commonly  Sn-jl'nd,  the  L.  formerly  hav¬ 
ing  been  thought  to  be  angina),  n.  [L.,  fr.  Gr.  ay\6irq  a 
throttling.]  Med.  Any  inflammatory  affection  of  the  throat 
or  fauces,  as  quinsy,  croup,  etc. ,  esp.  such  as  tends  to  produce 
spasmodic  suffocative  attacks.  —  an'gi-nal  (Sn'ji-ndl),  a. 
an'gi-na  pec'to-ris  (pSk'to-rTs),  a  peculiarly  painful  disease, 
so  named  from  a  sense  of  suffocating  contraction  or  tight¬ 
ening  of  the  lower  part  of  the  chest.  It  is  usually  associated 
with  organic  change  in  the  heart  or  great  blood  vessels, 
an'gl  nose  (-nos),  a.  Med.  Pertaining  to  angina  or  angina 
pectoris. 

an'gi-o-  (Sn'jT-o- ;  the  classically  more  correct  5n-ji'o-  is  little 
used).  [Gr.  ayyeloi'  a  vessel  or  receptacle,  dim.  of  Gr.  dyyo? 
chest,  jar.]  A  combining  form,  in  numerous  compounds, 
usually  relating  to  seed,  or  blood ,  vessels,  or  to  something 
contained  in,  or  covered  by,  a  vessel. 

an  gl-o-car'pous  (-kar'pfis),  a.  [angio-  -f-  -carpous.]  Bot. 
a  Having  fruit  inclosed  within  an  external  covering,  as  the 
acorn  in  itscupule.  b  Having  the  apothecium  immersed  in 
the  thallus,  as  in  certain  lichens,  c  In  fungi,  having  the 
hymenium  developed  within  the  sporophore  and  protected 
by  a  special  covering. 

an'gi-oid  (5n'ji-oid),  a.  [angio-  -f-  -oid.]  Med.  Resem¬ 
bling  a  blood  vessel  or  lymph  vessel, 
an'gi-o-kera-to'ma  (-o-ker'd-to'md'),  n.;  L.  pi.  -tomata 
(-ma-td).  [NL. ;  angio-  -{-  kerato-  -f-  -oma.]  Med.  A  dis¬ 
ease  of  the  skin  characterized  by  small  warty  elevations  and 
marked  thickening  of  the  epidermis;  keratoangioma. 
an'gi-ol'o-gy  (-51'o-jT),  n.  [angio-  -f-  -logy.)  The  anat¬ 
omy  of  the  blood  vessels  and  lymphatics, 
an  gi-O'ma  (-o'md),  n. ;  L.  pi.  -omata  (-o'md-td).  [NL.; 
angio-  -f-  -oma.)  Med.  A  tumor  composed  chiefly  of  di¬ 
lated  blood  or  lymph  vessels.  —  an  gi-om'a-tous  (-5m 'd- 
tws  ;  -o'md-tws),  a. 

an  gi-o-neu-ro'sis  (-o-nu-ro'sts),  n.  [NL. ;  angio-  neu¬ 
rosis.)  Med.  Any  disorder  of  the  vasomotor  system;  neu¬ 
rosis  of  a  blood  vessel.  —  angi-o-neu-rot'ic  (-r5t'Tk),  a. 
an  gi  op'a  thy  (-5p'd-thT),  n.  [angio-  -f-  -pathy.)  Med. 
Disease  of  the  vessels,  esp.  the  blood  vessels. 
an'gi-O-sperm(-o-spfirm),  n.  Any  plant  of  the  Angiospermae. 
An  gi-o  sper'mae  (-spflr'me),  n.  pi.  [NL.  See  angio-; 
-sperm.]  Bot.  One  of  the  two  classes  of  the  Spernia- 
tophyta,  coordinate  with  the  Gymnospermae,  but  regarded 
as  structurally  superior  in  having  the  seeds  in  a  closed 
ovary.  It  comprises  the  vast  majority  of  seed  plants,  and 
contains  two  subclasses,  Monocotyledones  ana  Dicotyle- 
dones.  Cf.  Gymnosperm/e  ;  see  Spermatophyta. 
an  gi-0  sper'mous  (-mi/s),  a.  Bot.  Having  ovules  and 
seeds  in  a  closed  ovary  ;  hence,  of  the  class  Angiospermse. 
An  gi-o  sto'ma-ta  (-sto'md-td),  n.  pi.  [NL.;  angio-  -f-  Gr. 
©To/aa,  o-To/uarog,  mouth.]  Zool.  a  A  suborder  of  snakes, 
including  certain  harmless  burrowing  forms  with  short  tails 
and  narrow  undilatable  mouths,  as  the  coral  snake  ( Ilysia 
scytale).  b  A  group  of  Gastropoda  having  narrow-mouthed 
shells.  Obs.  —  an  gi-o  stom'a-tous  (-st5m'd-t&s ;  -sto'md- 
-ti/8),  a.  —  an  gi-os'to  mous  (-5s'to-m«s  ;  -o-sto'mi/s),  a. 
an'gle  (Sq'g’l),  n.  [AS.  angel ;  akin  to  G.  angel,  L.  un¬ 
cus  hook,  Gr.  oyxo?  barb  of  an  arrow,  Skr.  ahka  hook, 
and  prob.  to  E.  angle  corner.]  A  fishhook  ;  tackle  for 


an'gel.  +  angle. 
an 'gel-age  ( an'jel-fti),  n.  Exist¬ 
ence  or  state  of  tinsels, 
an'gel  bed  (an'jgl).  A  kind  of 
bed  without  posts, 
angel  bread.  A  cake  of  oatmeal 
and  flour  flavored  with  ginger 
and  containing  spurge,  formerly 
used  as  a  purgative, 
an'ge-leen  (Sn'jC-len).  Var.  of 
ANGELIN.  (See-ESQUE.I 

an'gel-esque'  (an'jel-Ssk'),  a.| 
an 'gel-eyes  ,  n.  a  Bluets,  b  The 
germander  speedwell, 
angel  food.  =  angel  cake. 
an'gel  hood. //.  See -noon. 
An-gel'i-can  (fin-jel'T-k/Tn),  a. 
Of  or  pert,  to  the  Italian  painter 
Fra  Angelico  (1387-14.55)  or  his 
work,  in  which  he  portrayed  the 
devotional  fervency  and  beatific 
oy  and  holiness  of  a  rapt  pie- 
ism,  with  finished  harmony  of 
composition  and  color, 
angelica  oil.  See  oil.  Table  I. 
angelica  tree.  =  Hercules’- 
clcb  c. 

an-ge'li-ca  ve'stis  (ttn-jSl'Y- 

a  ves'tYs).  [L.]  Lit.,  the  an¬ 
gelic  vesture  ;  the  monastic  gar¬ 
ment,  sometimes  worn  by  lay¬ 
men  at  death. 

The  “ angelica  vestis,*'  the 
monkish  garment  that  insures 
the  prayers  of  holy  men  for  the 
departing  soul.  J./f.  Short  house. 
an  ge-lic'ic  (ftn'jf-lls'lk),  a.  = 
1st  ANGELIC. 

an-gel'i-clze  (ftn-jei'Y-Blz),  v.  t. 
To  make  angelic, 
an-gel'i-co  (-k5).  n.  [Cf.  Angel¬ 
ica.]  The  nondo. 
an-gel'i-fy  (-fl),  v.  t.;  an-oel'i- 


fied  (-fid),  [angel  +  -ft/.]  To 
make  like  an  angel  ;  to  angelize. 
Obs.  nr  A‘.  —  an-gel  i-fl-ca'tion 
(-fl-ka'shwn),  n.  Obs.  or  R. 
an'ge-lin  (an'jf-lln),  n.  [Cf.  Sp. 
angel  in,  Pg.  angelim.)  The  West 
Indian  cabbage  tree  Vouaca- 
poua  americana. 
angelin  seeds.  The  seeds  of  va¬ 
rious  species  of  Vouacapoua. 
An'ge-li'na  (ttn'iP-ll'nd),  n. 
[Cf.  F.  Angehne ,  It.  Angelina. 
Cf.  Angelica.]  1.  Lit.,  lovely  ; 
angelic  ;  — fern.  prop.  name.  F. 
Angeline  (aN'zh^ Men');  It-  An¬ 
gelina  (iin'ia-le'na)  ;  G.  Ange¬ 
lina  (an/ga-le'nii). 

2.  See  Rrisac,  Charles. 
An'gtf'liqae'  (aN'zha'lek'),  n. 
IF.]  1.  The  heroine  of  Moliere’s 
comedy  “Le  Malade  Imagi- 
naire. 

2.  See  Dandin,  George. 

■  an'gel-ist  (an'i£l-Tst),  n.  One 
who  held  heretical  or  peculiar 
opinions  as  to  angels.  Or/.  E.  D. 
||  an'ge-li'to  (an/ha-le't5;  172), 
//.  [Sp.,  dim.  of  angel  angel.]  A 
wild  stingless  honeybee  of  the 
genus  Mefipona.  .Jamaica. 
an'gel-like',  a.  See -like. 
angel  noble.  See  angel,  8. 
an  gel-oc'ra-cy  (an/j£l-5k'rd- 
sT),  n.  [angel  4-  - cracy. ]  Gov¬ 
ernment  by  angels, 
an  gel-og'ra-phy  (-6g'r/)-fY),  n. 
[angel  +  -grapny.)  A  treatise 
on  angels. 

!  angels’  hair.  A  kind  of  tinsel, 
angel  shark.  =  angel  fish  a. 
an'gel-ship  .  n.  See -ship. 
an'ge-ly  wood  (ftn'jS-lY).  Var. 

Of  ANGILI  WOOD. 


An'ger-bo  da  (ap'ggr-bd'da),  | 

An'gr-bo  dha, //.  Norm  Math.  A 
giantess  of  Jotunheim,  who  by 
Loki  was  mother  of  the  wolf 
Fenrir,  the  Midgard  serpent, 
and  Hel,  goddess  of  the  dead, 
an'gerd.  Angered.  Ref.  Sp. 
angerd.  +  angard. 
an'ge-reb,  n.  Var.  of  angareb. 
an'ger-ful.  a.  See  -ful. 
an'ger-ness,  n.  Affliction.  Obs. 
An  ge-ro'na  (ttn'j?-r5'nd),  n. 
[L.]  Rom.  Myth.  An  ancient  j 
goddess  represented  with  finger  . 
placed  upon  her  closed  lips,  in¬ 
terpreted  as  a  goddess  of  silence. 
She  was  connected  with  the  win¬ 
ter  solstice,  her  feast,  the  An  - 
ge-ro-na'li-a  (-rft-na'll-d),  oc¬ 
curring  December  21. 

An'gers  quince  (fin'jSrz  ;  tti)'- 
g5rz).  [From  Angers ,  France.) 
A  variety  of  quince  cultivated 
as  a  grafting  stock, 
an'ge  vok  <  ap'gf-yOk),  n.  A 
large  slcin  boat.  Alaska. 
an'gi-co  gum  (ftn'jl-kd).  [From 
Angiros  a  town  m  Rio  Grande 
do  Norte.  Brazil.]  A  brown  gum 
yielded  by  a  Brazilian  miniosa- 
ceous  tree  (  Piptadenia  rigiila). 
an  gl-ec-ta'si-a  (-Ck-ta'zht-a  : 

-zY-d),  n.  =  ANG1ECTASIS. 

an  gi-ec-to'pi-a  (-t5'pY-a),  n. 
[NL.  See  angio-  ;  ectopia. j 
Med.  Displacement  or  malposi¬ 
tion  of  a  blood  vessel, 
an  gi-em-phrax'is.  n.  INL.  See 
angio-  ;  emphraxis.]  Med. 
Obstruction  of  a  blood  vessel, 
an  gi-en'chy-ma.  //.  [angio-  -f 
-enchyma  as  in  p&renchyma.] 
Bot.  Vascular  tissue.  Obs  I 


an  gi-l'tife  van  jY-T'tYs), /?.  [NL.; 

angio-  -t-  -»/>«.]  Inflammation 
of  a  blood  or  lymph  vessel, 
angil.  4*  angel. 
an'glld  (iin'gYld),  n.  [AS.]  OE. 
Law.  Payment  made  to  compen¬ 
sate  or  atone  for  an  injury .  The 
word  has  been  erroneously  un¬ 
derstood  to  mean  single  pay¬ 
ment,  that  is.  payment  for  a 
thing  taken  singly*, 
an'gi-noid  Un'jY-noid),  a. 
[angina  +  -oid.']  Med  Resem¬ 
bling  angina.  [anoinose.| 
an'gi-nous  f-ntfs).  a.  Med.  =\ 
an'gi-o-blast  .  n.  [angio-  4- 
-blast.]  Enibryol.  One  of  the 
cells  from  which  the  endothe¬ 
lium  of  the  blood  vessels  is 
formed.  —  an'gi-o-blas'tic,  a. 
an'gi-o-carp,  -car'pi-an.  n.  An 
angiocarpous  plant.  Rare. 
an/gi-o-car'pic,  a.  Angiocar¬ 
pous. 

an  gi-o-cbo-li'tl8  (-kfi-ll'tYg).  n. 
[NL.  ;  angio-  4-  Gr.  Pall 

4-  -itis.]  Med.  Inflammation  of 
the  gall  ducts. 

an  gi-o-gen'e-sis,  an  gi-og'e-ny 

(fln'jY-fij'?-nY),  n.  [ angio -  + 
- genesis ,  -geny.]  Enibryol.  The 
origin  or  development  of  the 
blood  vessels  and  lymphatics, 
an'gi-o-gll-o'ma,  n.  [NL.  ;  an¬ 
gio-  4-  glioma.]  Med.  A  vascu¬ 
lar  form  of  glioma. 
an'gi-o-graphA  n.  [angio-  4- 
-graph.]  Physiol.  A  form  of 
sphygmograph. 

angi-og'ra-phy  (Hn'jY-Bg'rd- 
fY),  n.  Anal.  A  description  of  the 
blood  vessels  and  lymphatics, 
an  gl-o-l«u-ci'tl8  (-ft-10-si'tYs).». 


I  NL.  ,  angio-  4-  leuco-  4-  - itis 
Med  Lympnangitis. 
angi-o-lym-phi'tis,  n.  lNL.] 
Med.  =  LYMPHANGITIS. 

an'gi-o-lym  pho'ma  (-lYm-fo'- 
ma),  n.  [NL.  ;  angio-  -f  lym¬ 
phoma.)  Med.  A  tumor  com¬ 
posed  chiefly  of  lymph  vessels, 
an  gi-o-ma-la'ci  a.  //.  [NL. ; 
angio-  4-  malaria.  1  Softening 
of  the  walls  of  the  blood  vessels, 
an  gi-o-mon  o-Bper'moua.  a. 
[angio-  -f  monospermous.]  Bot. 
Having  l-seededf  carpels.  Rare. 
an  gi  o-my-o'ma,  n.  [NL.]  Med. 
A  vascular  myoma, 
an  gi-o-ne'o-plasm,  n.  [angio- 
4-  neoplasm.)  A  tumor  or  new 
growth  of  blood  vessels, 
an'gi-o-neu'ro-ce-de'ma.  or 
-neu  ro-e  de'ma  ( fin7 jY-fi-nCPrfl- 
P-de'ma),  n.  [NL.  ;  angio-  4- 
\ieuro-  4  oedema.)  Med.  A  cir¬ 
cumscribed  swelling  occurring 
in  vasomotor  neurosis, 
an' gi-o- no 'ma  (-nO'md),  n. 
NL.  ;  angio- 4-  Gr.  vo/u  17  ulcer.] 
Jlcerntion  of  a  blood  vessel, 
an'gi-o-pa-ral'y-sis,  n.  (NL.  ; 
angio-  4-  paralysis.)  Med.  Vaso¬ 
motor  paralysis.  —  an 'gi-o- par '- 
a-lyt'ic.  a. 

an  gi-o-pla'ni-a,  n.  [NL.  ;  an¬ 
gio-  4-  Gr.  n\amq  a  straying.] 
Med.  Irregularity  in  the  position 
or  structure  of  a  blood  vessel, 
angi-or-rhex'ia  (an'jY-fl-rPk'- 
sYs),  n.  [NL.  ;  angio-  4-  Gr. 
pn§  19  a  breaking.]  Med  Rup¬ 
ture  of  a  blood  vessel, 
an'gi-o-sar-co'ma,  n.  [NL.] 
Med.  A  vascular  sarcoma, 
an  gi-o-8cle  ro'8ls,  w.  [NL. ; 


2ng*o-  4-  sclerosis  i  Med.  A  t>- 
.lormai  Gardening  of  the  walls 
of  blood  vessels.  —  an  gi-o  scle- 
rot'ic,  a. 

angi-o'alB  (fin'jY-d'sTe),  n. 
INL.  ;  angio-  4-  -osis.]  Med.  = 
ANGIOPATHY. 

an'gi-o  spasm  ,  n.  Med.  Spasm 
of  the  wall  of  a  blood  vessel.  — 
an  gi  o  spas'tic,  a. 
an  gi-o-sper'mal  (-spflr'mrtl), 
an  gi-o-8per'ma-tou8.  an  gi-o- 
sper'mic.  a.  Angiospermous. 
an  gi-os 'po  rous  ( &  n ' j  T-bs'  p!5- 
r»/B  ;  45-sp6'r/7B),  a.  [ angio -  4- 
-.•7/0/01/.S.J  Bot.  Having  spores 
contained  in  theca;.  Rare. 
an  gi-o-ste-no'818,  n.  [N1j.  ; 
angio-  4-  stenosis .]  Med.  An 
abnormal  narrowing  of  the  cali¬ 
ber  of  a  vessel. 

an  gi-o  sthe'nl-a  (ttn'jY-ft-sthe'- 
nY-a  ;  -stht-nT'd),  n.  [NL.  ;  an¬ 
gio-  4-  Gr.  aOevos  strength.] 
Med.  Asthenia. 

an' gi-os 'trophy  (-5s'trn-fY),  n. 
[angio-  4-  Gr.  arpo^rf  a  turn¬ 
ing.]  Act  of  twisting  a  blood 
vessel  to  arrest  hemorrhage, 
an  gi-o-tel  ec-ta'si  a,  n.  [NL.  ; 
angio-  4-  Gr.  re'Ao?  end  4-  ecta¬ 
sia.)  Med.  Dilatation  of  Hie 
capillary  vessels, 
an  gi-ot'o-my  (an'jY-Ct'O-mY), 
n.  [angio-  -f  -tomy.)  Dissection 
of  blood  vessels  and  lymphatics, 
angir.  4*  anger. 

Angi.  Abbr.  Anglican, 
an'gl.  Angle.  Re/\  Sp. 

II  an/glaise''(aN/glaz'),  n.  [K., 
lit-,  English.]  A  kind  of  lively 
English  contredance. 
an'gld.  Angled.  Ref.  Sp. 


ale,  senate,  care,  Urn,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofa  ;  eve,  Svent,  6nd,  recent,  maker;  ice,  ill;  old,  6bey,  orb,  8dd,  s8ft,  connect ;  use,  unite,  urn,  dp,  circus,  menu; 

(1  Foreign  Word.  4*  Obsolete  Variant  of.  4-  combined  with.  =  equals. 
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catching  fish,  consisting  of  a  line,  hook,  and  bait,  with  or 
without  a  rod. 

Give  me  mine  angle ;  we  ’ll  to  the  river  there.  Shak. 
A  fisher  next  his  trembling  angle  bears.  Pope. 

an'gle  (Srj'g’l),  v.  i. ;  AN'GLED(5i)'g’ld) ;  an'gling  (-glTng). 

1.  To  fish  with  an  angle  (fishhook),  or  with  hook  and  line. 

2.  To  use  some  bait  or  artifice  ;  to  intrigue  ;  scheme;  as,  to 
angle  for  praise. 

The  hearts  of  all  that  he  did  angle  for.  Shak. 

3-  To  turn  in  an  angle  or  in  angles. 

First  it  runB  smoothly,  as  if  meaning  to  go  down  the  descent 
.  .  . ;  then  it  angles  about  and  faces  the  shores.  Cooper. 

an'gle,  t’.  t.  To  try  to  gain  by  insinuating  artifice  ;  to  allure. 

Obs.  “  He  angled  the  people's  hearts.”  Sir  P.  Sidney. 
an'gle,  n.  [F.  angle ,  L.  angulus  angle,  corner  ;  prob.  akin 
to  uncus  hook,  Gr.  d-y*iAo?  bent, 
crooked,  angular,  ay*os  a  bend 
or  hollow,  AS.  angel  hook,  fish¬ 
hook,  G.  angel ,  and  E.  angle 
hook,  anchor .]  1.  The  inclosed 

space  near  the  point  where  two 
lines  meet ;  corner  ;  nook. 

Into  the  utmost  angle  of  the  world. 

Sjienser. 

To  search  the  tenderest  angles  of 

the  heart.  Milton.  Angle  (2).  ABD  and  ABC 

2.  Geom.  a  The  figure  formed  by  rv1/'/’le/>;  rf  lor  ^V’ 

two  meeting  lines  ( plane  angle),  An-leV  E  (or  E'  E"  *£'*) 
two  meeting  planes  ( dihedral  B  f)  Obtuse  Angles  CUD 
angle).,  or  three  or  more  planes  Straight  An^le;  GBD  Re¬ 
meeting  in  a  point  ( solid  angle).  flex  Angle;  B  Vertex. 

b  The  difference  in  direction  of  two  lines.  See  round 

ANGLE,  MATHEMATICAL  ANGLE. 

3.  A  projecting  or  sharp  corner;  an  angular  fragment  or 
part;  an  angular  space  or  substance. 

Though  but  an  angle  reached  him  of  the 
stone.  Dm  <len. 

4.  An  astrological  “  house”  (as  the  10th, 

1st,  7th,  and  4th  in  order  of  influence)  at 
a  cardinal  point  of  the  compass. 

5.  pi.  Her.  Two  iron  angles  with  an  an¬ 
nulet  at  each  end  and  interlaced  saltier- 
wise,  borne  as  a  charge. 

6.  An  angle  iron. 

Syn.  —  Corner,  coin,  nook.  See  corner.  An£IeB  ( M er 
angle  of  action,  Mech .,  the  angle  of  revolution  of  either  of 

»  two  wheels  in  gear  during 
which  any  particular  tooth 
continues  in  contact.  —  a. 
of  advance.  Mech.  =  angu¬ 
lar  advance.  — a.  of  ap- 

? roach,  Mech.,  the  angle 
urned  through  by  either 
of  a  pair  of  wheels  in  gear 
from  the  first  contact  of  a 
pair  of  teeth  until  the  pitch 
points  of  these  teeth  fall 
together.  The  arc  corre¬ 
sponding  to  either  of  these  Angle  of  Action,  etc. 

angles  is  called  the  arc  of  P  =  Pitch  Point ;  A  and  B  First 
approach.  —  a.  of  commuta-  and  Last  Engagements  of  Tooth 
tion,  As/z-orc.,  the  difference  T  with  T,\  A  OP  Angle  of  Ap- 
between  the  heliocentric  P,r5>a£l\;  4n|pe  of  Recess ; 
longitudes  of  the  earth  and  Angle  °*  Action  ;  AI‘  Arc 

a  planet.  Rare.  —  a.  of  con-  Approach  ;  /  B  Arc  ot  Recess, 

tingence,  Math.,  the  infinitesimal  angle  between  two  con¬ 
secutive  tangent  lines  to  a  curve.  — a.  of  curvature,  Geom., 
one  that  measures  the  amount  of  curvature  of  a  curve  ;  the 
angle  between  two  consecutive  normals  to  the  curve.  In 
the  case  of  a  twisted  curve  these  normals  must  be  taken  in 
the  osculating  plane.  — a.  of  declination,  the  angle  made  by 
a  descending  line,  or  plane,  with  a  horizontal  plane.  —  a.  of 
defense.  Fort.,  the  angle  between  the  line  of  defense  and  the 
line  of  the  flank.  See  bastioned  front,  II lust.  —  a.  of  de¬ 
parture,  Gun.,  the  angle  which  the  line  of  departure  of  a 
projectile  makes  with  the 'plane  of  the  horizon.  — a.  of  de¬ 
pression.  a  Geodesy.  The  angle  which  a  descending  line 
makes  with  the  horizon,  b  Gun.  See  angle  of  eleva¬ 
tion  b  (2).  —  a.  of  descent.  =  angle  of  fall.  —  a.  of  dip.  See 
dip  of  the  needle,  under  dip.  —  a.  of  divergence,  Bot.,  in  phyl- 
lotaxis,  the  angle  between  successive  members  of  the  same 
spiral  or  whorl,  measured  on  the  circumference  of  the  stem. 
—  a.  of  draft,  the  angle  between  the  line  of  pulling  force  and 
the  surface  over  which  the  load  is  drawn.  —  a.  of  eccentricity. 
Math.,  the  antisine  of  the  eccentricity  of  an  ellipse.  — a.  of 
elevation,  a  Geodesy.  The  angle  made  by  an  ascending  line 
with  a  horizontal  plane,  b  Gun.  (1)  The  angle  between  the 
axis  of  a  gun  and  the  line  of  sight,  called  specif,  sight  eleva¬ 
tion.  (2)  The  angle  between  the  axis  of  a  gun  and  the  plane 
of  the  horizon,  called  specif,  quadrant  elevation,  because 
measured  by  the  quadrant.  When  the  gun  is  pointed 
downward  the  angle  is  negative,  and  is  then  also  called 
angle  of  depression.  —  a.  of  fall,  Guti.,  the  angle,  at  the 
point  of  impact,  between  the  tangent  to  the  trajectory  at 
that  point  and  the  plane  of  the  horizon  ;  — called  also  angle 
of  descent.  —  a.  of  friction  (between  two  bodies),  Mech.,  the 
angle  which  the  plane  of  contact  between  two  bodies  makes 
with  the  horizontal  when  the  upper  body  is  just  on  the 
point  of  sliding ;  the  angle  whose  tangent  is  the  coefficient 
of  friction  between  the  two  bodies.  See  also  angle  of  re¬ 
pose,  below.  The  angle  of  friction  varies  for  different  pairs 
of  bodies ;  thus,  for  steel  on  steel,  it  is  about  8°  ;  brass  on 
cast  iron,  121°,  etc. —  a.  of  impact,  Gun.,  the  angle  made,  at 
the  point  of  striking,  by  the  path  of  the  projectile  with  the 
surface  struck.  — a.  of  incidence,  the  angle  which  any  line, 
as  of  a  ray  of  light  falling  on  a  surface, 
makes  with  a  perpendicular  to  that  sur¬ 
face  ;  also,  formerly,  the  complement 
of  this  angle.  —  a.  of  keying,  Mech.,  the 
angle  between  the  crank  and  the  eccen¬ 
tric  radius  in  a  simple  valve  gear.  It 

is  equal  to  the  angular  advance  plus  a  _ 

right  angle.  Ununn.  —  a.  of  lag.  Elec.,  D  B  - 

the  angle  of  deviation  of  the  magnetic  ABII  Angle  of  Inci- 
axis  of  the  armature  of  a  dynamo,  due  CBH  Angle 

to  hysteresis.  —  a.  of  lead  (led).  Elec.,  the  °*  Reflection, 
angle  through  which  the  brushes  of  a  commutator  must  be 
shifted  on  account  of  the  magnetic  lag  and  of  the  effect  of 
the  magnetization  of  the  armature  current.  —  a.  of  obliquity 
or  pressure,  Mech.,  the  angle  which  the  line  of  pressure  of 
two  gear  teeth  in  contact  makes  with  the  tangent  at  the 


I  point  of  contact  of  the  two  pitch  circles.  Where  this  angle  is 
constant  for  every  position  of  contact  of  the  same  pair  of 
teeth  it  is  commonly  15]°. —  angle  of  ordination,  Geom.,  the 
angle  between  the  axes  of  coordinates.— a.  of  polarization. 
Opt.  See  polarization.  —  a.  of  position.  Si  Astro n.  The  angle 
winch  any  line  (as  that  joining  two  stars)  makes  with  an¬ 
other  fixed  line,  specifically  with  an  hour  circle,  —  usually 
counted  from  the  north  counterclockwise,  through  3bb°. 
b  Gun.  The  angle  between  the  horizontal  plane  and  a  line 
passing  through  the  gun  and  the  target.  —  a.  of  presentment, 
Nav.,  the  direction  of  the  enemy  from  a  ship,  usually 
measured  from  the  beam  ;  also,  the  angle  between  the  path 
of  a  projectile  and  a  perpendicular  or  normal  to  the  sur¬ 
face  liit.  —  a.  of  pressure.  =  A.  OF  obliquity.  —  a.  of  recess, 
Mech., the  angle  turned  through  byeitherof  a  pair  of  wheels 
in  gear  from  the  coincidence  of  the  pitch  points  of  a  pair  of 
teeth  until  the  last  point  of  contact  of  the  teeth.  The  arc 
corresponding  to  either  of  these  angles  is  called  the  arc 
of  recess.—  a.  ot  reflection,  the  angle  which  anything,  as  a 
ray  of  light,  on  leaving  a  reflecting  surface,  makes  with 
the  perpendicular  to  the  surface.  See  angle  of  incidence, 
above.  —  a.  of  refraction.  See  refraction.  —  a.  of  relief, 
Mech.,  the  angle  between  the  end  face  of  a  cutting  tool 
and  the  work.  In  a  circular  revolving  tool  it  is  the  angle 
made  by  a  cutting  edge  with  a  tangential  plane  to  the  cir¬ 
cle  including  it,  as  in  a  twist  drill.  The  larger  the  angle 
of  relief  the  more  easily  will  the  cuttings  come  away  from 
the  work,  but  the  weaker  will  be  the  tool.  — a.  of  repose, 
a  =  angle  of  friction.  Specif.,  in  Arch.,  the  maximum 
angle  of  the  bed  joints  at  which  the  stones  of  an  arch  will 
remain  supported  by  friction.  Its  value  is  about  32°.  b  Civ. 
Engirt.  The  maximum  angle  of  slope  which  the  side  of  a 
heap  or  embankment  of  sand,  earth,  etc.,  can  have  without 
sliding.  Approximate  values  of  this  angle  are  :  for  wet 
clay  earth.  17° ;  for  fine  sand,  31°;  for  dry  earth,  39°;  for 
gravel,  39°  to  48°.  —  a.  of  sight.  Gun.  =  angle  of  elevation 
b  (1).  — a.  of  skew.  Arch.,  the  angle  between  the  axis  of  a 
skew  arch  or  vault  and  the  axis  of  the  wall,  embankment, 
or  the  like,  which  it  crosses.  It  should  not  exceed  70°. 

—  a.  of  stability.  =  angle  of  friction.  — a.  of  the  jaw,  Hu¬ 
man  Anal.,  the  angle  formed  by  the  junction  of  the  rami 
and  the  body  of  the  lower  jaw  bone.  At  birth  this  angle  is 
obtuse  (about  175°),  becoming  less  and  approaching  a  right 
angle  in  the  adult.  In  old  age,  owing  to  the  loss  of  the 
teeth,  it  may  again  become  obtuse.  —  a.  of  torsion,  a  Math. 
The  infinitesimal  angle  between  two  consecutive  planes  of 
osculation  to  a  curve,  b  Mech.  The  angle  through  which 
a  radial  section  of  a  body,  as  a  wire  or  a  shaft,  deflects 
from  its  normal  position  when  the  body  is  subjected  to 
torque.  —  a.  of  total  reflection.  Optics.  =  critical  angle. 

—  a.  of  traction.  Mech.  =  angle  of  draft. 

an'gle  (Sq'g’l),  v.  i.  [From  angle  corner.]  To  run  or  re¬ 
treat  into  an  angle  or  corner.  Obs. 
an'gle,  v.  t.  1.  To  turn,  bend,  or  move  at  an  angle  or  in  angles. 

Animals  will  jump  or  “angle"  themselves  around  a  short  tri¬ 
angular  panel  or  A-fence.  W.  M.  Camp. 

2.  To  drive  into  an  angle  ;  to  corner  ;  usually,  specif.,  Eng. 
Billiards ,  to  drive  or  get  (the  cue  ball)  into  the  jaws  of  a 
pocket  so  that  the  object  ball  cannot  be  directly  played. 

angle  bead-  Arch.  A  bead,  having  a  quirk  on  ,  f  . - . 

each  side,  worked  on  or  fixed  to  the  angle  of  g  \  _ I 

any  architectural  work,  esp.  for  protecting  Y  \ 
an  angle  of  a  wall. 

an'gle  ber  ry  (aq'g’l-bSr'T),  n.  [Cf.  anbury.] 

Vet.  a  Tuberculosis  as  it  appears  in  the  interior 
of  the  thorax  near  the  angle  of  the  ribs. 

Local,  b  =  anbury,  1.  Scot.  &  Dial .  Eng.  V  J 

angle  brace-  1.  A  brace  across  an  interior  Angle  Beads, 
angle. 

2.  A  kind  of  drilling  brace  for  use  where  the  ordinary 
brace  is  not  convenient,  as  in  corners.  See  brace,  Illusl. 
angle  brick-  A  brick  of  oblique  shape,  as  for  use  at  a 
salient  angle. 

angle  bulb-  All  angle  bar  having  a  bulb  on  the  edge  of  a 
flange. 

angle  capital-  Arch.  The  capital  of  a  corner  column,  esp. 
one  modified  from  the  ordinary  form  so  as  to  face  on  both 
sides  of  the  corner,  as  in  the  Ionic  order, 
angle  clip.  A  short  piece  of  angle  iron  for  connecting 
plates  at  angles. 

an'gled  (Sq'g'kl),  a.  Having  an  angle  or  angles;  specif., 
Her.,  of  a  dividing  line  on  a  shield,  broken  by  a  section  at 
right  angles  to  the  rest. 

angled  draft  or  draught,  a  method  of  drawing  cloth  in  which 
it  is  twilled  alternately  to  the  left  and  right,  producing  an 
angled  stripe  or  herringbone, 
angle  gauge-  A  goniometer, 
angle  iron.  Mech.  A  bent  piece  used  for 
joining  two  or  more  parts  of  a  composite 
structure  at  an  angle ;  specif.,  a  rolled  iron 
or  steel  bar  of  L  section,  largely  used  in 
structural  ironwork. 

an'gle-meter  (Xq'g'l-me'ter),  n.  [angle  -f- 
-meter.]  1.  An  instrument  to  measure  an¬ 
gles  ;  esp.,  a  clinometer. 

2.  Mach.  An  apparatus  for  indicating  the  variations  in 
angular  velocity  of  an  engine  crank  shaft  during  a  revo¬ 
lution. 

angle  plate.  Mach.  A  plate  having  an  L-shaped  or  angu¬ 
lar  section. 

an'gle  pod'  (-p5d'),  n.  Any  of  several  species  of  Vincetoxi- 
cum,  esp.  V.  gonocarpos  of  the  southern  United  States, 
which  has  an  angled  pod. 
an'gler  (Sq'gler),  n.  1.  One 
who  angles. 

2.  A  pediculate  fish  ( Lophius 
piscatorius),  of  Europe  and 
America,  having  a  large  broad 
and  depressed  head,  with  the 
mouth  very  large.  It  reaches 
a  length  of  from  three  to  five 
feet,  and  is  said  to  lie  partly 
buried  on  the  bottom  and  to 
entice  other  fishes  within  its 
reach  by  movements  of  fleshy 
appendages  on  the  head.  The 
name  is  extended  to  allied 
fishes 

3.  A  thief  who  steals  articles  Angler  (Lophius  pwcatoriut). 
through  windows  by  using  a  pole  with  a  hook.  Slang,  Eng. 


Angle  Iron. 


angle  rafter.  Arch.  Any  rafter  at  the  angle  of  a  roof; 
specif. :  a  The  hip  rafter,  b  The  principal  rafter  under 
the  hip  rafter. 

angle  rib  Arch,  a  In  Gothic  vaulting,  one  of  the  great 
diagonal  ribs  which  divide  each  rectangle  of  the  vaulting, 
and  form  the  main  part  of  the  structure,  b  In  decorative 
work,  a  group  of  moldings  ornamenting  an  angle. 

An'gles  (Sq'g’lz),  n.  pi.  [L.  Angli.  Cf.  AS.  Angle,  Engle , 
Angles.]  A  Germanic  people  first  known  as  located  in  a 
part  of  the  modern  Schleswig-Holstein  (now  included  in 
Germany),  who  with  Saxons  and  Jutes  came  to  England  in 
the  5th  century  of  our  era  and  conquered  the  country. 
From  their  name  come  the  words  England  and  English. 
Their  settlements  extended  along  the  eastern  coast  north 
of  Essex  (East-Saxon  territory)  and  westward  to  the  terri¬ 
tory  held  by  the  Britons,  and  included  the  kingdoms  of 
East  Anglia,  Northumbria,  and  Mercia.  Cf .  Anglo-Saxon. 
angle  Shaft  Arch.  All  enriched  angle  bead,  often  having 
a  capital  or  base,  or  both. 

an'gle  site  (5i)'gle-sit),  n.  [From  the  Isle  of  Anglesey.] 
Min.  Lead  sulphate,  PbS04,  occurring  massive  or  in  white 
or  slightly  colored  orthorhombic  crystals.  It  is  an  ore  of 
lead.  H.,  2.75-3.  Sp.  gr.,  G.3-G.4. 

angle  steel.  Mech.  Steel  in  rolled  bars  of  L  section.  Cf. 

ANGLE  IRON. 

angle  valve.  Mech.  A  pipe  fitting  consisting  of  a  cham¬ 
ber  containing  a  valve  and  having  its  inlet  at  an  angle,  usu¬ 
ally  a  right  angle,  with  its  outlet. 

an'gle- wing'  (5i)'g'l-wTiig'),  n.  Zool.  One  of  a  group  of 
butterflies,  including  the  genera  Vanessa,  Grapta,  and  their 
allies,  having  the  outer  edge  of  the  fore  w  ings  more  or  less 
notched  or  angular. 

an'gle  worm'  (-wfirm'),  n.  An  earthworm  (which  6ee) ;  — 
so  called  because  used  by  anglers  for  bait. 

An'gli-an  (5i]'glT-an),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Angles. 
-*-7i.  One  of  the  Angles,  or  the  dialect  of  the  Angles. 
An'gli-can  (-ktfn),  a.  [LL.  Anglicus  English,  fr.  L.  Angli 
the  Angles.  Cf.  English.]  1.  English;  of  or  pertaining 
to  England  or  the  English  nation  ;  esp.,  pertaining  to,  or 
connected  with,  the  Church  of  England  and  churches  in 
communion  with  it;  as,  the  Anglican  Church,  Communion, 
doctrine,  orders,  ritual,  etc. 

2.  Pertaining  to,  characteristic  of,  or  held  by,  the  High 
Church  party  of  the  Church  of  England. 

An'gli-can,  7i.  1  A  member  of  the  Church  of  England,  or 
of  a  church  in  communion  with  it. 

Whether  Catholics,  Anglicans,  or  Calvinists.  Burke. 
2.  In  a  restricted  sense,  a  member  of  the  High  Church 
party,  or  of  the  more  advanced  ritualistic  section,  in  the 
Church  of  England. 

Anglican  chant.  Music,  a  kind  of  chant,  common  in  the  Angli¬ 
can  service,  having  a  regular  division  into  seven  measures, 
comprising  two  strains  of  three  and  four  measures  re¬ 
spectively,  the  first  measure  of  each  containing  a  single 
reciting  note,  and  the  remaining  measures  a  cadence  sung 
in  strict  rhythm.  —  A.  Communion,  a  body  of  churches  in¬ 
cluding,  besides  the  Church  of  England,  those  churches 
which  bold  essentially  the  same  faith,  order,  and  worship 
with  it  and  which  hence  are  in  communion  with  each 
other.  The  other  churches  are  the  Church  of  Ireland,  the 
Scottish  Episcopal  Church,  the  churches  in  the  various 
British  colonies,  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in  the 
United  States,  and  a  few  scattered  kindred  organizations. 
At  intervals  of  about  ten  years,  on  the  invitation  of  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  the  churches  of  the  Anglican 
Communion  hold  a  conference  for  counsel  and  advice  in 
Lambeth  Palace,  London. 

An'gli-can  ism  (-lz’rn),  7i.  1.  Strong  partiality  to  the  prin¬ 
ciples  and  rites  of  the  Church  of  England. 

2.  The  principles  of  the  Church  of  England;  also,  in  a  re¬ 
stricted  sense,  the  doctrines  held  by  the  High  Church  party. 

3.  Attachment  to  England  or  English  institutions. 

||  An'gli-ce  (fiq'glT-se),  adv.  [NL.]  In  English  ;  in  the 
English  manner  or  fashion  ;  as,  Livorno,  Anglice  Leghorn. 
An'gli-cism  (sTz’m),  n.  1.  Anglicized  language  or  idiom; 
a  phrase  or  form  of  language  peculiar  to  the  English,  or  in 
a  broader  sense  to  the  English  language.  Dryden. 

2.  The  quality  of  being  English  ;  an  English  characteristic, 
custom,  or  method. 

An  glic'i  ty  (5ij-glTs'T-tT),  n.  Quality  of  being  English. 
An'gli-cize  (5i)'glT-siz),  v.  t.  <{•  i. ;  An'gli-cized  (-slzd) ; 
An'gli-ciz'ing  (-siz'Tng).  To  make  or  become  English;  to 
English  ;  to  Anglify  ;  to  render  or  become  conformable 
to  the  English  idiom,  analogies,  etc.  —  An  gli-cl  za'tion 
(-sT-za'slmn  ;  -si-za'-),  n. 

An'gli-fy  (Sq'glT-fi),  v.  t.  ;  An'gli-fied  (-fid);  An'gli-fy'- 
ing.  [L.  Angli  the  Angles  -f-  -/?/.]  To  convert  into  Eng¬ 
lish  ;  to  Anglicize.  — An  gli  fi-ca'tion  (-fT-ka'slmn),  n. 
an'gling  ( Sq'glTng),  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n .  of  angle.  Specif. :  rb.  n. 
Act  of  one  who  angles  ;  the  art  of  fishing  with  rod  and  line. 
An'glo-  (Sq'glo-).  [L.  Angli  the  Angles.  See  Anglican.] 

A  combining  form  meaning  the  same  as  English  ;  or  Eng¬ 
lish  and,  or  English  conjoined  with  (something  designated 
by  the  latter  element  of  the  compound). 

An  glo-A-mer'i-can,  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to,  involving,  or 
designating,  the  English  and  Americans,  or  Englishmen 
w'ho  have  made  America,  esp.  the  United  States,  their  home. 

—  n.  An  Englishman  who  has  made  America,  esp.  the 
United  States,  his  home;  an  Englishman  wrho  has  settled  in 
America;  often,  a  child  or  descendant  of  such  a  settler ;  also 
(in  the  central  west  of  the  United  States),  any  child  whose 
parents  wrere  born  in  America  and  use  the  English  language. 

An'glo— Cath'O-lic,  a.  Designating  or  pertaining  to  the 
church  as  reformed  by  the  English  Refotn  ation ;  Anglican; 

—  sometimes  restricted  to  the  ritualistic  or  High  Church 
section  of  the  Church  of  England.— 7?.  One  who  claims 
that  the  Church  of  England  is  by  historic  descent  a  part  of 
the  Catholic  Church  (of  which  the  Roman  and  the  Greek 
Churches  are  also  parts),  freed  from  certain  innovations 
and  corruptions  by  the  lGth-century  Reformation. 
Anglo-Catholic  movement,  Eccl.,  the  Oxford  movement. 

An' glo-Ca- thol'i  cism  (Sq'glo-kd-thftl'T-siz’m),  n.  The 
belief  or  doctrine  of  Anglo-Catholics. 

An'glo— French',  a.  a  Of  or  pertaining  to  England  and 


an'gle.  t  angel. 
angle  bar.  Mach.  =  angle  i  ron. 
angle  beam.  A  beam  in  which 
a  part,  as  a  flange,  is  at  an  angle 
with  the  main  part. 
an'gle-berTy,  n.  The  meadow 
pea  (Lathynts  pratensis). 
angle  block.  A  block  used  in 
or  at  the  angle  of  a  structure  ; 
specif.  :  a  In  a  truss,  a  block  or 
shoe  at  the  angular  junction  of 
two  members,  as  of  a  strut  or 


brace  with  a  beam  or  chord,  b  A 
pulley  block  used  to  turn  a  hoist¬ 
ing  rope  or  the  like, 
an'gle-hook',  n.  [From  angle 
a  hook.]  A  fishhook.  Obs. 
angle  staff.  An  angle  head  made 
decorative,  as  a  slender  column 
with  capital  and  base. 
An'gle-terre'  bars  (ttn'glP-tar'). 
[F.  Angleterre  England.]  In 
modern  point  lace,  intersecting 
lines  of  crossed  threads  deco¬ 


rated  with  knots  at  the  crosses. 
Angleterre  edge.  An  edging  of 
needle  point  on  braid  or  cord, 
angle  tie.  =  angle  brace,  1. 
an'gle-twitch'  (ftp'g’l-twYchQ, 
an'gle-toucIT  (-tttch7),  n.  [AS. 
angeltwicceA  An  earthworm. 
Obs.  or  Dial.  [-wise.| 

an'gle-wise/  (-wTz'),  arfe.  See| 
An'glic  (ftp'glTk),  a.  Anglian. 
—  n.  =  Anglo-Saxon,  nM  3. 
An'gli-can-ize,  r.  t.  See  -ize. 


An  glic'i-fy  (&i)-glYB'T-iT),  r.  t. 
ILL.  Anglicus  English  +  -fyi] 
To  Anglicize.  Rare. 

!  An'gli-cus  su'dor  (Rij'glY-kiis 
su'dor).  [LL..  English  sweat.] 
Mat .  The  sweating  sickness. 
An'gli-form  (ftrj'glY-fArm),  a. 
Having  an  English  form, 
an'gli-ma'ni-ac,  n.  A  mono¬ 
maniac  on  angling.  Humorous. 
An'glish  (&i)'glYsh),  a.  An¬ 
glian.  Rare. 


An'gliBt  (tti)'glYst),  n.  One 
versed  in  English  linguistics. 
An/glo-Af'ri-can.o.  4*  n.  Native 
of  Africa  of  English  descent. 
Amglo-Aus  tra'li-an.a.fr  n.  Na¬ 
tive  of  Australia  of  English 
descent.  [lish  and  Boers.  | 

An^lo-Boer'.  a.  Pert,  to  Eng- 1 
An/glo-Celt'ic,  a.  Of  or  pert, 
to  tne  people  of  Great  Britain 
and  their  descendants  ;  — sug¬ 
gested  to  replace  Anglo-Saxon. 


An  glo-Chi-nese',  a.  Pertaining 
to  the  English  and  Chinese,  or 
England  and  China. 
An'glo-cize.  An'glo-fy.  Bad 
forms  of  Anglicize,  Anglify. 
An  glo-Dan'iBh.  a.  Of  or  pert, 
to  the  English  and  Danes,  or  the 
Danes  who  settled  in  England. 
Anglo-gae'a  (ii^glG-je^a),  n. 
[NL. ;  Anglo-  -f  Gr.  yaia  coun¬ 
try.]  Zobgeog.  The  Nearctic 
region.—  An^lo-gae'an  (-dn),  a. 


food,  foot ;  out,  oil ;  chair  ;  go  ;  sing,  igk  ;  ^feen,  thin ;  nature,  verdure  (250) ;  K  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144) ;  boN  ;  yet ;  zh  =  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to§§  in  Guide. 

Full  explanations  of  Abbreviations,  8lgns,  etc.,  immediately  precede  the  Vocabulary. 
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France.  ||  Designating  or  relating  to  Anglo-French.  —  n. 
The  French  language  as  employed  in  England  after  the 
Norman  Conquest ;  esp.,  the  form  of  French  used  by  the 
Anglo-Normans. 

AnglO-In'di-an  (Sq'glo-TnMT-ftu),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to 
the  English  in  India,  or  the  English  and  East  Indian  peo¬ 
ples,  languages,  customs,  etc.  —  n.  One  of  the  English  race 
born  or  resident  in  the  East  Indies. 

An  glo  ma'ni  a  (-ma'nl-a),  n.  [ Anglo -  -j-  mania.']  A  strong 
prejudice  in  favor  of,  or  extreme  leaning  towards,  English 
customs,  institutions,  etc.,  on  the  part  of  a  foreigner. 

An  glo  ma'ni-ac  (-5k),  n.  One  affected  with  Anglomania. 
An'glo-Nor'man,  n.  One  of  the  English  Normans  or  the 
Normans  who  lived  in  England  after  the  Conquest ;  also, 
the  form  of  French  spoken  by  them  and  their  descendants. 

—  Anglo-Nor'man,  a. 

An'glo  phile  (5i)'glo-fil ;  -fTl)  )  a.  [Anglo-  -f-  -phile,  -phil.] 
An'glo-phil  (5i)'glo-fTl)  j  Approving  or  favoring 
English  policy  or  maimer.  —  n.  One  who  upholds  English 
policy  or  manner. 

An'gio-phobe  (-fob),  a.  [Anglo-  -}-  -phobe.]  Hating  the 
English,  or  opposed  to  England.—  n.  A  person  having 
Anglophobia. 

An  glo  pho'bi-a  (-fo'bT-d),  n.  [Anglo-  -j-  -phobia.]  In¬ 
tense  dread  of,  or  aversion  to,  England  or  the  English.  — 
An  glo  pho'bic  (-fo'btk  ;  -fbb'Tk),  a. 

An'glo-S^x  'on,  n.  [L.  Angli-Saxones  English  Saxons.] 

1.  sl  pi.  The  Low  German  tribes  which  invaded  and  occu¬ 
pied  southern  and  eastern  England  and  southern  Scotland  in 
the  5th  and  Gtli  centuries,  b  A  member  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
nation  which  in  England  was  created  by  the  consolidation 
of  these  tribes,  together  with  native  and  Danish  elements, 
and  which  continued  as  the  ruling  power  of  England  until 
the  Norman  Conquest.  The  immigrant  tribes  came  from 
the  shores  of  the  North  Sea,  chiefly  from  what  is  now 
Schleswig-Holstein,  and  consisted  of  Angles,  settling  in  the 
north  of  England,  Saxons  in  the  center  and  south,  and  Jutes 
in  the  southeast.  Ethnologically  and  linguistically  they 
were  closely  allied  to  the  Frisians  and  the  Dutch,  and  to 
the  Danes,  who  later  effected  a  settlement  on  the  eastern 
coast  and  for  a  time  held  supreme  power,  as  also  to  the  oc¬ 
casional  Norwegian  invaders.  From  the  native  British 
(represented  by  the  modern  Welsh  and  Cornishmen)  they 
differed  widely  in  language  and  race,  and  only  gradually 
effected  a  partial  amalgamation. 

2.  A  person  belonging  to  the  mixed  race  which  forms  the 
English  nation  ;  primarily,  a  person  descended  from  the 
early  Anglo-Saxons  ;  broadly,  a  ^nember  of,  or  a  person 
descended  from,  any  of  the  races  of  the  British  Isles.  While 
in  the  opinion  of  ethnologists  the  people  of  Great  Britain 
represent  a  commingling  of  at  least  three  great  races,  the 
Iberian  or  Mediterranean,  the  Celtic,  and  the  Teutonic, 
they  present  to-day  a  fairly  uniform  type  characterized  by 
tall  stature,  pronounced  dolichocephaly,  and  an  interme¬ 
diate  distribution  of  blond  and  brunet  traits. 

3.  The  language  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  invaders  of  England. 
Two  main  dialects  of  Anglo-Saxon  are  recognized  :  a  north¬ 
ern,  including  Northumbrian  and  Mercian,  or  Midland, 
and  a  southern,  including  Kentish  and  West  Saxon.  The 
latter  was  the  chief  literary  language  previous  to  the  Con¬ 
quest,  but  modern  English  is  derived  more  from  the  Mid¬ 
land  dialect,  which  was  the  direct  ancestor  of  the  language 
of  Gower,  Wycliffe,  and  Chaucer.  Many  modern  scholars 
employ  the  term  Old  English  in  place  of  Anglo-Saxon.  See 
Indo-European,  and  English,  n .,  2. 

An'glo-Sax'on,  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Anglo-Saxons 
or  their  language.  The  Anglo-Saxon,  or  Old  English,  alpha¬ 
bet,  dating  from  about  600  a.  d.  (previous  to  which  time 
the  runes  were  used),  consists  oi  the  Latin  alphabet  as 
modified  by  early  English  scribes.  The  letters/,  g,  r.  and  5 
were  those  most  changed  in  form,  while  three  new  charac¬ 
ters  were  added,  namely.  8  (edli),  b  (thorn),  and  p  (wyn), 
the  two  latter  being  runes  and  the  first  a  simple  d  crossed. 
See  EDH,  THORN,  WYN. 

An'glo-Sax'on  dorn  (-sSk's’n-dfim),  n.  The  Anglo-Saxon 
domain  (i.  e.,  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States,  etc.) ; 
the  Anglo-Saxon  race. 

An' glo-Sax'on  ism  (-Tz’m),  n.  1.  A  characteristic  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  race  ;  esp.,  a  word  or  an  idiom  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  tongue.  M.  Arnold. 

2  The  quality  or  sentiment  of  being  Anglo-Saxon,  in  its 
ethnological  sense. 

An  go'la  (5i]-go'ld),  n.  A  country  in  Africa.  (See  Gaz.) 

Angola  pea.  =  pigeon  pea.  —  A.  weed.  See  ARCHIL,  20. 
An-go'la,  n.  A  corrupt,  of  Angora. 

Angola  cashmere,  an  imitation  cashmere  made  of  Angora 
wool.  —  A.  cat.  =  Angora  cat.  —  A.  cloth.  =  Angora  cloth. 

—  A.  mellowing,  Weaving,  a  mellowing,  or  mixture,  of  wool 
and  cotton  blended  by  teasing.  —  A.  mendings,  a  darning 
yam  composed  of  a  mixture  of  wool  and  cotton.  — A.  seed, 
the  jequirity  bean. 

an'gor  (Srj'gtfr),  n.  [L.  See  anger.]  Med.  Great  anxiety 
accompanied  by  painful  constriction  at  the  upper  part  of 
the  belly,  often  with  palpitation  and  oppression. 

An-go'la  (Sq-go'ra),  n.  1.  A  city  of  Asia  Minor  or  Ana¬ 
tolia.  (See  Gaz.) 

2.  A  cloth,  fringe,  shawl,  or  the  like,  made  of  real  Angora 
wool,  or  an  imitation  of  it. 

Angora  cat.  A  variety  of  the  domestic  cat  with  very  long 
and  silky  hair.  — A.  cloth,  a  cloth  made  of  Angora  wool,  or 
mohair,  notable  for  its  luster  and  great  durableness ;  also, 
any  of  various  cloths  made  in  imitation  of  this,  esp.  one  of 


mixed  wool  and  cotton.  (See  mohair.)  —  Angora  goat,  a 
variety  of  the  domestic  goat,  reared  for  its  long  silky  hair, 
which  is  the  true  mohair  of  commerce  and  differs  from  the 
wool  of  the  sheep  in  not  felting.  —  A.  rabbit  a  variety  of  the 
domesticated  rabbit  having  long  fleecy  hair.  —  A.  wool, 
the  wool  of  the  Angora  goat ;  monair. 
an  gos  tu'ra  hark  (aiygas-too'ra  Dark)  [From  Angos¬ 
tura ,  former  name  of  Ciudad  Bolivar,  in  \  enezuela.J  An 
aromatic  bitter  bark  used  as  a  tonic  and  febrifuge,  now’ 
less  than  formerly,  obtained  from  a  South  American  ruta 
ceous  tree  ( Cusparia  angostura).  It  contains  the  follow¬ 
ing  crystalline  alkaloids  :  cusparine  (C00H19O3N),  cusipar- 
idtne  (CtoHnO.N),  gnlipine  (CjoHoiO.iN),  and  galipiaint 
(C19H19O3N).  Called  also  cuspa'ria~bark. 

An  gou  mois'  moth  (aN'eoo'mwii').  [From  Angoumois , 
old  province  of  France.]  A  small 
tineid  moth  ( SUotroga  cerealella) 
very  destructive  to  wheat  and 
other  grain.  The  larva  eats  out 
the  entire  interior  of  the  grain, 
an'gri-ly  (5q'grT-lT),  adv.  Ill  an 
angry  manner ;  under  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  anger. 

an'gri  ness,  n.  Quality  or  state 
of  being  angry. 

Such  an  angriness  of  humor  that  we  take  tire  at  everything. 

Whole  Dot  y  of  Man. 


Angoumois  Moth.  (  X  2) 


an'gry  (Sij'grT),  a.  ;  an'gri-er  (-grT-er) ;  an'gri-est.  [See 
anger.]  1.  Full  of  trouble  or  vexation  ;  troublesome  or 
troubled  ;  vexatious  or  vexed  ;  rigorous.  Obs. 

God  had  provided  a  severe  and  angry  education  to  chastise  the 
forwardness  of  a  young  spirit.  Jcr.  Taylor 

2.  Inflamed  and  painful,  as  a  sore. 

3.  Touched  with  anger  ;  subject  to,  or  stirred  by,  the  emo¬ 
tion  of  anger  ;  feeling  vexation  or  resentment ;  enraged  ;  — 
followed  generally  by  with  before  a  person,  and  at  before 
a  thing. 

Be  not  grieved,  nor  angry  with  yourselves.  Gen.  xlv.  5. 
Wherefore  should  God  he  angry  at  thy  voice  ?  Eecles.  v.  6. 

4.  Showing  anger  ;  proceeding  from  anger  ;  acting  as  if 
moved  by  anger ;  wearing  the  marks  of  anger  ;  as,  angry 
words  ;  an  angry  sky  ;  an  angry  countenance. 

6.  Red.  Rare. 

Sweet  rose,  whose  hue,  angry  and  brave.  Herbert. 
6.  Sharp  ;  keen  ;  stimulated.  Rare. 

I  never  ate  with  angrier  appetite.  Tennyson. 

J  Syn.  — Angry,  passionate,  irascible.  Angry  comes  into 
comparison  with  but  one  sense  of  passionate  (see  passion¬ 
ate).  One  is  angry  who  is  actually  manifesting  anger ;  one 
is  passionate  who  is  quickly  or  easily  moved  to  an  out¬ 
burst  of  wrath.  One  is  irascible  who  is  by  temperament 
prone  to  anger,  but  not  necessarily  to  violent  wrath.  As 
applied  to  speech,  passionate  implies  vehemence,  but  not 
necessarily  anger  (cf.  impassioned ,  under  passionate). 
See  anger,  irascible,  impatient. 


An  angry  man  stirreth  up  strife.  Prov.  xxix  22. 

I  wonder  how  Anne  will  hear  this  nffliction  ?  She  is  passionate, 
but  stout-hearted  and  courageous  in  importunt  matters,  though 
irritable  in  trifles.  Scott. 

Angstrom  unit  (ong'strGm;  ong'-)  [After  A.  J.  Ang¬ 
strom  (1814-74),  Swedish  physicist.]  Physics.  A  minute 
unit  of  length  equal  to  one  ten-thousandth  of  a  micron  or 
one  hundred-millionth  of  a  centimeter,  used  in  expressing 
wave  lengths  of  light. 

An'gui-daB  (5i]'gwT-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  fr.  L.  anguis  snake.] 
Zo'dl.  A  family  of  lizards,  some  of  which  are  limbless,  as 
the  glass-snakes  and  blindworin.  All  are  entirely  harm¬ 
less,  and  are  useful  as  destroyers  of  worms  and  insects.  — 
an'guld  (Sq'gwTd),  n. 

an'gui-forra  (Si)'gwT-f6rm),  a.  [L.  anguis  snake  -f- 
-form.]  Snake-shaped. 

An  guil'la  (5i]-gwil'd),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  L.  anguilla  eel.] 
Zo'dl.  The  genus  of  fishes  to  which  the  common  eel  be¬ 
longs.  See  eel. 

An  guil-la'ri-a  (5i)'gwT-la'rT-d),  n.  [NL.,  after  Luigi  An- 
guillara  (d.  1570),  an  Italian  botanist.]  Rot.  A  genus  of 
melanthaceous  plants,  similar  to  Ornithoga.htm ,  natives  of 
Western  Australia  and  Tasmania.  The  two  species  have 
small,  sessile,  lilylike  flowers.  Also  [/.  e.],  a  plant  of  this 


genus. 

an  guil'li-form  (5r)-gwTl'T-f6rm),  a.  [L.  anguilla  eel  -f- 
-form.  ]  Eel-shaped. 

An-guil'lu  la  (-u-hi),  n.  [NL.,  dim.  of  anguilla.]  Zo'dl. 
A  genus  of  minute  nematode  worms  of  which  the  vinegar 
eel  ( Anguillula  aceti)  is  the  best  known.  See  vinegar  eel. 

an'gulne  (fcj'gwTn),  a.  [L.  anguinus ,  fr.  anguis  snake.] 
Of,  pertaining  to,  or  like,  a  snake  or  serpent ;  as,  eyebrows 
with  an  anguine  curve. 

an-guln'e-al  (5q-gwTn'e-rtl),  a.  Anguineous. 
anguineal  hyperbola,  Math.,  one  of  third  degree,  with  one 
asymptote  and  three  inflections.  Newton. 

an  guin'e  OUS(-MS),  a.  [L.  anguineus.]  Snakelike;  serpen¬ 
tine;  winding. 

an'gui-ped  (5i]'gwT-pgd),  a.  [L.  anguipes ;  anguis  ser¬ 
pent  pes ,  pedis ,  foot.]  Having  legs  in  the  form  of  ser¬ 
pentlike  bodies  or  tails  ;  —  a  form  in  which  the  Giants  of 
Greek  mythology  are  often  represented. 

An'guls  (Sq'gwTs),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  L. anguis  asnake.]  Zo'dl. 
A  genus  of  limbless  lizards  including  only  the  blind  worm. 

an'gulsh  (5rj'gwTsh),  n.  [ME.  anguis  he,  an  guise,  angoise , 
F.  angoisse ,  fr.  L.  angustia  narrowness,  difficulty,  distress, 
fr.  angustus  narrow,  difficult,  fr.  angere  to  press  together. 


See  anger.]  Extreme  pain,  either  of  body  or  mind ;  ex¬ 
cruciating  distress.  Rarely  used  in  pi. 

But  they  hearkened  not  unto  Moses  for  anguish  of  spirit,  and 
for  cruel  bondage.  Ex.  iri.  9 

Anguish  as  of  her  that  bringeth  forth  her  first  child. 

Jer.  iv.  31. 

Syn.  —  Agony,  pang,  torture,  torment.  See  distress. 
An'gulsh  (Sq'gwTsh),  v.  t.  Ac  i.  [OF.  angoissier,  F.  angois - 
ser.]  To  distress,  affect,  or  suffer  with  anguish. 

The  dead  hornet  which  had  caused  him  a  moment  of  anguished 
dance  such  as  a  dervish  might  have  envied.  S.  Weir  Mitchell. 
an'gu-lar  (Sq'gu-ldr),  a.  [L.  angularis,  fr.  angulus  angle, 
corner.]  1.  Relating  to  an  angle  or  to  angles;  having  an 
angle  or  angles  ;  forming  rii  angle  or  corner ;  sharp-cor¬ 
nered  ;  pointed  ;  as,  an  angular  figure. 

2.  Measured  by  an  angle  ;  as,  angular  distance. 

3.  Fig.:  Lean;  lank;  raw-boned  ;  ungraceful ;  sharp  and 
stiff  in  character  ;  as,  remarkably  angular  in  his  habits 
and  appearance  ;  an  angular  female. 

angular  acceleration,  Physics,  rate  of  change  of  angular  veloc¬ 
ity.— a.  advance,  Steam  Engine }  the  excess  over  a  right 
angle  of  the  angle  made  by  the  virtual  crank  radius  of  the 
eccentric  with  the  crank,  being  the  angle  the  eccentric  is 
in  advance  of  the  position  it  would  occupy  if  the  valve  had 
no  lap  and  lead.  —  a.  aperture.  See  aperture,  3.  —  a.  artery, 
Anat.,  the  terminal  part  of  the  facial  artery,  which  passes 
up  along  the  side  of  the  nose  to  the  inner  angle  of  the  orbit. 

—  a.  belt,  Mach.,  a  belt  of  nearly  triangular  section,  used 
esp.  for  connecting  shafts  at  an  angle  with  each  other.  It 
runs  on  grooved  pulleys.  — a.  capital.  Arch.  Less  proper 
equiv.  of  angle  capital. —  a.  convolution,  Anat.,  one  of  the 
convolutions  of  the  posterior  part  of  the  external  surface 
of  the  parietal  lobe  of  the  cerebrum.  —  a.  distance,  the 
amount  of  the  angle  made  at  the  eye  by  lines  drawn  from 
the  eye  to  two  objects.  — a.  divergence.  Bot.  =  angle  of 
divergence.  —  a.  gyrus.  =  angular  convolution.  —  a.  head¬ 
dress,  the  diamond  headdress.  —  a.  momentum.  =  moment 
of  momentum.  — a.  motion,  the  motion  of  a  body  about  a 
fixed  point  or  fixed  axis,  as  of  a  planet  or  pendulum.  It 
is  measured  by  the  angle  passed  over  at  the  point  or  axis 
by  a  line  drawn  to  the  body.  —  a  perspective.  See  perspec¬ 
tive.— a.  point,  the  point  at  which  the  sides  of  an  angle 
meet;  the  vertex.  — a.  processes,  Anat.,  the  processes  ter¬ 
minating  the  supraorbital  arches  of  the  frontal  bone. — 
a.  sections,  Math.,  a  branch  of  analysis  which  treats  of  the 
relations  of  sines,  tangents,  etc.,  of  arcs  to  the  sines,  tan¬ 
gents,  etc.,  of  their  multiples  or  of  their  parts.  Rare.— 
a.  vein,  Anat.,  a  vein  which  runs  obliquely  down  at  the 
side  of  the  upper  part  of  the  nose  and  is  continued  across 
the  cheek  as  the  facial  vein.  — a.  velocity,  Mech.,  the  rate 
of  angular  motion,  expressed,  e.  g.,  in  degrees  per  second. 

—  a.  wrench,  Mach.,  a  wrench  adapted  for  use  in  corners  or 
at  inconvenient  angles. 

an'gu-lar  (Sq'gu-ldr)  )  n. ;  L.pl.- la'ri-a  (-la'rT-d).  [NL. 
an  gu-la're  (-la're)  (  angulare.]  Anat.  A  membrane 
bone  in  the  lower  posterior  part  of  the  lower  jaw  of  most 
vertebrates  except  mammals. 

an  gu  lar'i  ty  (-15r'T-tT),  n.  Quality  of  being  angular, 
an'gu-late  (Sij'gu-lat),  v.  t.  To  make  angular, 
an'gu  late  (Sq'gu-lat)  1  a.  [L.  angulatus ,  p.  p.  of  angulare 
an'gu-lat  ed  (-lat'gd)  j  to  make  angular.]  Having  angles  ; 
angled  ;  as,  angulate  leaves.  —  an'gu-late-ly,  adv. 
an  gu  la'tlon  (-la'sbftn),  n.  Act  of  making  angular;  an¬ 
gular  formation  or  shape. 

an'gu-lo-(5rj'gu-16-),an'gu-li-  (-1T-).  Combining  forms  from 
Latin  angulus ,  angle. 

an  gu  lom'e  ter  (-15m'e-ter),  n.  [an gul o-  -f-  -meter.]  An 
instrument  for  measuring  extenial  angles, 
an'gu  lous  (5i)'gu-lds),  a.  [L.  angulosus:  cf.  F.  anguleuz.] 
Angular  ;  having  corners ;  hooked.  Rare.  Glanvill, 

An'gUS  (Srj'gws ;  aq'gdbs),  n.  Celt.  Myth.  A  Gaelic  god 
of  love  and  amorous  dalliance.  He  was  a  son  of  Dagda, 
whom  he  cheated  of  his  underground  palace.  1 1  is  harp  was  of  so 
sweet  a  tone  that  whoever  heard  must  follow  ;  his  kisses  became 
invisible  love-whispering  birds. 

an-gust'  (5n-gust/),  a.  [L.  angustus.  See  anguish.]  Nar¬ 
row  ;  strait.  Obs. 


an  gus'tate  (5i]-gus'tat),  v.  t.  [L.  an gustatus,  p.  p.  of 
angustare  to  narrow.]  To  make  august,  or  narrow.  Obs. 
an-gus'tate,  a.  Narrowed. 

an  gus'ti-  (5q-gus'tT-).  Combining  form  of  Latin  angustus , 
narrow  ;  as  in  an  gu  stir  ostr&te,  er??<7Wj//foliate. 
an  gus'ti  clave  (-klav),  n.  [angusti-  -J-  L.  claws  a  nail, 
a  stripe.]  Rom.  An  tig.  A  narrow  stripe  of  purple  worn 
by  the  equites  on  each  side  of  the  tunic  as  a  sign  of  rank. 
Cf.  laticlave. 

an  gwan  ti'bo  (Sq'gwan-te'bo),  n. 

A  small  lemur  ( Arctocebns  calaba- 
rensis)  of  West  Africa.  It  has  only 
a  rudimentary  tail, 
an  har  mon'ic  (Sn'har-mSn'Tk),  a. 

[F.  anharmonique,  fr.  Gr.  av-  not  -f~ 
ap/xoi't/cos  harmonic.]  Math.  Not 
harmonic. 

anharmonic  function  or  ratio  (of  four 
points  abed  on  a  straight  line),  Math., 
the  quantity  ^  where  the  seg¬ 
ments  are  to  be  regarded  as  plus  or  .  ... 

minus,  according  to  the  order  of  the  Angwantibo.  0£) 
letters.  —  a.  ratio  (of  four  points  in  a  plane,  Z\  z2  %3  ^4)1  Math 


the  quantity  --  :  1  — -%  in  which  the  s’s  are  vectors 
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Anglo-Gal'lic,  a.  See  A  nolo-. 

An^lo-Gor'man.a.  See  Anglo-. 
An'glo-I'rish.  a.  See  Anglo-. 
An^lo-Ju-da'ic,  An  glo-Jew'- 
iah,  a.  See  Anglo-. 
An'glo-Lat'in,  a.  if  n.  Angli¬ 
cized  Latin. 

An'glo-man,  n. ;  pi.  -men.  [An¬ 
glo-  -4-  man.)  A  partisan  of 
English  interests  in  America  :  — 
a  word  used  by  Jefferson,  who 
seems  to  have  taken  *'-inan" 
as  being  E.  man,  pi.  men.  Cf. 
Anoloman,  below. 

An'glo-man.  An'glo-mane,  n. 
An  Anglomaniac.  Rare. 
An'glo-Mo  ham'med  an,  a.  Des¬ 
ignating,  or  pertaining  to,  the 
laws  applied  bv  the  British  to 
the  Mohammedans  of  India. 
An'g^o-pho'bi-ac,  »i.  An  Anglo¬ 
phone-.  Rare. 

An'gl^phoVist  (fti)'glo-f5b/- 
1st),  n.  An  Anglophobe.  Rare. 
An  glo-Sax  on'ic,  a.  Anglo- 
Saxon.  [glo-.  I 

An'glo-Turk'ish.  a.  See  An-| 
angnale.  +  agnail. 


angoise.  j*  anguish. 

An  go-lese'  (ftij'giVlez';  -les'), 
71.  pi.  The  Bantu  tribes  of  An¬ 
gola  on  the  West  African  coast, 
an-goph'o-ra  ki'no  (ttp-gCf'O- 
rd ).  A  variety  of  kino  obtained 
in  Australia  from  various  myr- 
taceous  trees  of  the  genus  Ango- 
phora,  esp.  A.  intermedia  and 
A.  lanceoiata.  [hark. I 

an  gos-tu'ra.  r».  Angostura! 
angostura  oil.  See  oil,  Tablet. 
An  gou  leme',  7>.  =  Duchesse 
d’Angoui.kme.  [boda.1 

An'gr-bo  dha.  Var.  of  Anger-1 
an'gre.  -f-  anger. 
an'gry.  »\  t.  To  provoke;  anger. 
Ang.-Sax.  Abbr.  Anglo-Saxon, 
an-guic'u-la  (&i)-gwTk'fl-l<i ), 
n.  ;  pi.  -L.E  (-le).  (NL.,  fr.  L. 
aiiguiculw  small  serpent.]  A 
vinegar  eel.  Obs.  -  an  guic'u- 
lar  l-ldr).  a. 

II  an  guille'  (aN 'ge'y’),  n.  [F., 
eel.l  Cookery.  Eel  ;  as,  arf- 
guilleB  grilles  (aN'ge'y’  gre'- 
ya'),  spitchcocked  eels. 
An-guil'li-dae  (&i)-gwll'T-de), 


n.jil.  [NL.l  Zoo/.  The  family 

of  apodal  teleost  fishes  of  which 
the  common  eel  is  the  type,  as 
now  restricted  including  only 
the  genus  Anguilla.  See  eel. 
an-guil'loid  (&i)-gwtl'oid).  a 
[L.  anguilla  -f  -oid.)  Eel-like, 
an-guil'lous  (-ws).  a.  Eel-like, 
an-guil'lule,  n.  [From  Anguil- 
LULA.l  A  vinegar  eel.  Ohs. 

An  guil-lu'li  dae  (&i)/gwl-ln'll- 
de),  u.pl.  [NL.]  Zoo].  A  fam¬ 
ily  of  whicn  the  genus  Anguil- 
lula  is  the  type,  consisting  of 
small,  often  very  minute,  nema¬ 
tode  worms,  most  of  which  live 
in  the  soil  or  in  decaying  mat¬ 
ter.  Some,  as  the  genus  Tylen- 
chus,  are  parasitic  on  grain, 
causing  galls. 

An-guin'i-dae  (ftn-jrwTn'T-de), 
n.  pi.  [NL.]  Syn.  of  Anguid.e. 
an'guish-fUl,  a.  See-FUL. 
an'guish-ment.  n.  [OF.  angois- 
semeut .]  Anguish.  Obs.  if  R. 
an'gulsh-ous,  a.  [OF.  angois- 
soa.T  Feeling  or  causing  an¬ 
guish  ;  also,  anxious.  Obs.  or 


Dial.  —  an'guish-ous-ly,  adv. 

Obs.  or  Dial.  [5/».| 

an'guisht.  Anguished.  Ref'.\ 
II  an'guis  in  her'ba.  [L.]  A 
snake  in  the  grass. 

Vergil  ( Eclogues ,  III.  93). 
an'guis  6OU8.  +  anguishous. 
an'gu-lar-ly,  adv.  of  angular. 
an'gu-lar-ness,  //.  See -ness. 
angule  +  angle. 
an  gu-lif'er-ous  (&i)/gfl-lTf'?r- 

f/s),  a.  [anguh.  -ferous. J 

Zonl  Having  the  last  whorl 
angular  ;  —  of  certain  shells, 
an'gu-li-nerved  ,  a.  [anguli-  + 
nerved.)  Rot.  Having  the  veins 
forming  an  angle  with  the  mid¬ 
rib,  ns  in  most  dicotyledons, 
an  gu-lo-den'tate,  <i.  Angularly 
toothed.  [gulous.  Rare.  1 

an'gu-los©  (Hij'gfl-lfis),  a.  An-| 
an  gu-los'i-ty  (-lbs'T-tT),  n. 
Quality  of  being  angular.  Rare. 
an  gu-lo-sple'ni-al.  a.  [ampdo- 
-f  solemnl.]  Anat.  Of  or  pert,  to 
both  the  angular  and  the  sple- 
nial  — 71.  The  angulo-splenial 
bone,  forming  most  of  the  inner 


and  lower  part  of  the  mandible 

of  amphibians.  [boda.I 

An'gur-bo  da.  Var.  of  Anoer-I 
an-gu'ri-a(&i)-gQ'rf-d),//.  [NL., 
fr.  Gr.  ayyovpLOU  watermelon.] 
The  goura  Cucumis  anguria,  or 
its  fruit.  See  Cucumis. 
angus.  +  anouish. 

Ai  'gus.  =  Aberdeen  Angus. 
an  gUB-ta'tion  (&i)/g»/8-ta/'- 

shtfn),  71.  A  making  narrow  ;  a 
straitening  or  contracting. 

||  an-gus'ti-a  (ftp-gris'ti-d),  n. 
[L.,  narrowness,  pf.,  difficulty.] 
Difficulty  ;  strait.  Obs,  V 
an  gus  ti-fo'li-ate,  an-gus  ti-fo'- 
li-ous.  a.  Rot.  Narrow-leaved, 
an-gus  ti-ros'trate.  a.  J angns- 
ti-  -f-  rostrate.]  Zonl.  Having 
a  narrow  rostrum,  or  snout, 
an-gus  ti  sep'tal,  an  gus  ti- 
sep'tate,  a.  Rut.  Having  a  nar¬ 
row  septum.  [Obs.  I 

an  gust'ne88,  n.  See  -ness.| 
an  gus  tu'ra  (ftp'giis-too'ra), 
angustura  bark,  etc.  Var.  of 
ANGOSTURA  BARK,  etC. 

angwich.  ■f  anguish. 


an  ha?m  a  to'sis,  an  hem  a-to'- 
sis,  n.  [NL.  ;  an-  not  +  hu?ma- 
fosis.)  Med.  Defective  forma¬ 
tion  of  the  blood, 
an'ha-line  (fin'hd-lYn  ;  -len),  n. 
Also  -lin.  [See  anhalonine.] 
Chem.  A  crystalline  alkaloid, 
Cii.HjvCLN,  found  in  certain 
species  of  Lophophora. 
an  ha-lon'i-dine  (-lCn'Y-dYn  ; 
-den),  ».  Also  -din.  Chem.  An 
alkaloid,  C^Hj.-O-N,  found  in 
certain  species  of  Tm/ihojihora. 
an  ha-lo'nine  (-lo'nln  ;  -nen), 
7i.  Also  -nin.  [From  Anhalo- 
nium.)  Chem.  A  cry  stall  ine  al¬ 
kaloid,  C12H13O3N,  found  in 
certain  species  of  /,o/  hnp/mra. 
An  ha-lo'ni-um  (-nY-fim),  71. 
[NL. ;  Gr.  an-  not  -f  aAtoviov 
disk,  halo;— so  given  by  Le- 
maire,  author  of  the  genus.] 
Rot.  Syn.  of  Louhouiioka. 
an-hand',  adv.  “An  hand’* 
(=  on  hand),  written  as  one 
word.  Obs. 

an-hang',  v.  t.  if  i.  [See  on  ; 
hang.]  To  hang.  Obs. 


ale,  senate,  care,  am,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofri;  eve,  3 vent,  gnd,  recent,  maker;  ice,  ill,  old,  obey,  orb,  5dd,  sftft,  connect ; 

H  Foreign  Word.  ^  Obsolete  Variant  of.  +  combined  with.  ••  equals. 


use,  unite,  urn,  tip,  circus,  menu ; 


ANHEAVE 
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ANIMAL 


from  the  origin  to  the  points.  —  anharmonic  sextic,  Math .. 
the  sextic  equation  that  determines  the  six  cross-ratios  of 
the  roots  of  a  biquadratic  equation, 
an'he-do'ni-a  (Xu'he-do'iiT-d),  n.  [NL. ;  an-  not  -f-  Gr. 
i)&ovrj  pleasure.]  Insensitiveness  to  pleasure  or  incapacity 
for  happiness.  Cf.  analgesia. 

One  can  distinguish  many  kinds  of  pathological  depression. 
Sometimes  it  is  mere  passive  joylessness  and  dreariness,  discour¬ 
agement,  dejection,  lack  of  taste  and  zest  and  spring.  Professor 
Ribot  has  proposed  the  name  anhedoniu.  to  designate  this  condi¬ 
tion.  \Ym.  Janies. 

an  he  la'tion  (-la'shun),  n.  [L.  anhelatio ,  fr.  anhelare  to 
pant:  cf.  F.  anhelation.)  Rare.  1.  Med.  Short  and  rapid 
breathing  ;  a  panting  ;  dyspnoea. 

2.  A  panting  or  aspiring  ;  eager  desiring, 
an  he'lous  (In-he'lws),  a.  [L.  anhelus.]  Short  of  breath  ,- 
panting.  Rare. 

an'hl-dro'sls  (Sn'hT-dro'sTs),  n.  [NL.  See  anhidrotic.] 
Med.  Absence  or  deficiency  of  the  excretion  of  sweat, 
an  hi  drot'ic  (-drbt'Tk),  a.  [an-  not  -j-  Gr.  i5pu>s  sweat.] 
Med.  Tending  to  check  sweating.  —  n.  An  anhidrotic  agent. 
an-hin'ga(5n-hii)'gd),  n.  [Tupi.]  a  The  American  snake- 
bird.  b  [cap.]  The  genus  consisting  of  the  snakebirds. 
an  hy-draa'mi  a  )  (Xn'hi-dre'mT-d),  n.  [NL.  See  a-  not ; 
ail  hy  dre'mi  a  (  hydremia. J  Med.  An  abnormal  con¬ 
dition  in  which  there  is  a  deficiency  of  water  in  the  blood, 
an-hy'dride  (-hi'drid  ;  -drid  ;  184),  n.  Also  -drid.  [See 
anhydrous.]  Chem.  a  An  oxide  of  a  nonmetallic  body 
or  an  organic  radical,  capable  of  forming  an  acid  by  uniting 
with  the  elements  of  water,  or  of  being  formed  from  an 
acid  by  the  abstraction  of  water,  or  of  uniting  with  basic 
oxides  to  form  salts,  b  A  compound  formed  from  another 
or  others  by  the  abstraction  of  water, 
an  hy'drite  (-drlt),  n.  [See  anhydrous.]  Min.  Anhydrous 
calcium  sulphate,  CaS04,  occurring  rarely  in  orthorhombic 
crystals,  usually  massive,  and  white  or  slightly  colored. 
H.,  3-3.5.  Sp.  gr.,  2.90-2.90.  Cf.  gypsum. 
an-hy'dro-  (£n-hi'dro-).  A  combining  form  for  anhydrous. 
an  hy'drous  (-dms),  a.  [Gr.  avvBpos  wanting  water  ;  av- 
not  -f-  vS<op  water.]  Destitute  of  water,  esp.  water  of  crys¬ 
tallization  ;  as,  anhydrous  salts, 
a'nl  (a'ne),  n.  [Native  name.]  Any  of  three  species  of 
black  birds  of  the  cuckoo  family,  of  the  warmer  parts  of 
America,  of  which  two  ( Crotophaga  ani  and  C.  sulciros - 
iris)  reach  the  southern  limits  of  the  United  States.  They 
have  an  arched,  laterally  compressed  bill.  Several  pairs 
often  occupy  one  large  nest  in  common. 

A-ni'ba  (d-ni'ba),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  native  name:  cf.  Sp.  aniba.] 
Bot.  A  large  genus  of  tropical  American  lauraceous  trees 
having  flowers  with  a  6-parted  perianth,  9  fertile  and  3  ster¬ 
ile  stamens.  The  fruit  is  succulent,  and  the  seeds  of  some 
species,  as  A.  cujumary ,  possess  tonic  properties, 
an  1  con'lc  (Sn'I-kbn'Tk),  a.  [an-  not  iconic .]  Without 

idols  or  images. 

Behind  Greek  religion  proper  there  lies,  faraway  back,  that  old 
aniconic  worship  in  mountain  solitudes  and  mysterious  caves,  or 
on  mountain  tops.  Diet,  oj  Bible  (Hastings). 

an'i  cut,  an'ni  cut  (5n'T-kut),  n.  [Tamil  anai  kattu  dam 
building.]  A  dam  or  mole  made  in  a  stream  for  main¬ 
taining  and  regulating  irrigation.  India. 
a-nld'i  an  (d-md'T-an),  a.  [Gr.  av-  not  -j-  elSo?  form.] 
Terat.  Formless  ;  of  indefinite  form, 
anidian  monster,  a  mole  of  the  uterus, 
a-night'  (d-nit')  )  adv.  [ME.  on  niht.]  In  the  night 
a  nights' (d-nits')  )  time  ;  at  night.  Archaic. 

Does  he  hawk  anights  still  ?  Marston. 

an'il  (Sn'Tl),  n.  [F.  anil,  Sp.  anil,  or  Pg.  anil;  all  fr.  Ar. 
an-nil ,  for  al-nil  the  indigo  plant,  fr.  Skr.  rnla  dark  blue, 
mli  indigo,  indigo  plant.  Cf.  lilac.]  a  A  West  Indian 
fabaceous  shrub  ( Indigofera  anil),  one  of  the  sources  of  in¬ 
digo  ;  also,  any  of  several  related  shrubs,  as  Cracca  ani- 
loides.  b  Indigo.  Rare. 

an'il,  n.  [From  aniline.']  Chem.  A  compound,  with  a  biva¬ 
lent  radical,  of  the  group  C6H6N:,  or  (by  extension)  of  the 
group  RN  ,  R  standing  for  any  univalent  aromatic  radical, 
an'ile  (Sn'Il;  -Tl),  a.  [L.  anilis,  fr.  anus  an  old  woman.] 
Old-womanish  ;  imbecile.  “  Anile  ideas.”  Walpole. 
an'i-lide  (Sn'T-lid;  -lid;  184),  n.  Also  -lid.  Chem.  Any  of 
a  class  of  compounds  which  may  be  regarded  as  amides  in 
which  half  or  all  of  the  hydrogen  of  the  amido  group  has 
been  replaced  by  phenyl, 
anilido-.  Chem.  Combining  form  for  anilide. 
an'i-line  (5n'T-lTn  ; -len  ;  184),  n.  Also  -lin.  [See  1st  anil.] 
Org.  Chem.  An  oily  poisonous  basic  liquid,  C,5Hr,NH2,  color¬ 
less  when  pure,  obtainable  by  the  distillation  of  indigo,  of 
■coal,  etc.,  but  now  chiefly  made  by  the  reduction  of  nitro¬ 
benzene  and  used  in  the  manufacture  of  various  dyes.  It 
may  be  regarded  as  ammonia  in  which  one  hydrogen  atom 
has  been  replaced  by  the  radical  phenyl.  In  commercial 
language,  aniline, or  aniline  oil,  for  blue,  signifies  pure  aniline; 
aniline  for  red,  a  mixture  of  aniline  and  o-  and  p-toluidine  ; 
and  aniline  for  safranine,  aniline  containing  o-toluidine. 
aniline  black.  A  very  fast  dye  produced  on  the  fiber  by 
the  oxidation  of  aniline.  The  ordinary  product  of  this  oxi¬ 
dation  is  niar aniline,  which  tends  to  turn  green  (formation 
of  emeraldme),  but  it  can  be  further  oxidized  to  another 
substance  called  ungreenable  black.  ,  . 

aniline  blue.  Any  of  several  blue  dyestuffs  derived  from 
rosaniline  ;  specif.,  spirit  blue.  . 

aniline  dyes.  A  class  of  artificial  dyes  derived  from  tri- 
phenyl methane  or  related  compounds ;  —  so  called  because 
aniline  is  used  in  preparing  some  of  them.  The  aniline 
dyes  include  malachite  green,  fuchsine  or  magenta,  aniline 
blue  etc 

aniline  salt.  Com.  Aniline  hydrochloride,  Cr,H-.NH->  HC1. 
aniline  violet  Any  violet  aniline  color ;  esp.:  a  Mauve- 
ine.  b  Methyl  violet. 

an'i-lin  ism  (Sn'T-lIn-Tz’m),  n.  [aniline-]- -ism.]  Med  A 
disease  due  to  inhaling  the  poisonous  fumes  present  in  the 
manufacture  of  aniline. 


anheave,  v.  t  To  lift  up.  Obs. 
an-he'dron  (fin-he'drfln),  n. ;  L. 
pi.  -  oka  (-drd).  (NL.  ;  an-  not 
-f-  Gr.  eSpa  seat,  base.]  Petrog. 
A  body  having  the  internal 
molecular  structure  of  a  crystal, 
but  not  its  outward  geometric 
form.  —  an-he'dral,  a. 
anhele.  +  anneal. 
an-hele'.  v.  i.  (OF.  aneler ,  an- 
heler.)  To  pant  ;  to  be  breath¬ 
lessly  anxious  or  eager.  Obs. 
an  he' lose.  a.  Anhelous.  Bare. 
anheng.  Obs.  pret.  of  anhano. 
an-hign',  adv.  “  An  high  ”  (= 
on  high ),  written  together.  Obs. 
an-high',  an-high'e.  v.  t.  To 


raise  ;  exalt ;  specif.,  to  hang  on 

the  gallows.  Obs.  —  r.  i.  To 
mount  up  ;  increase.  Obs. 
an'hi  ma(ftn'T-ma),  w.  (Brazil¬ 
ian.)  =  KAM!<  in.  lAnhistous.l 
an-his'tic  (ftn-hYs'tYk ),  a.  Biol. \ 
an-hifl'toua  (-tws),  a.  [an-  -f-  Gr. 
ktt6<;  tissue.]  Biol.  Without  def¬ 
inite  structure,  as  a  membrane, 
an-hit',  v.  t.  (an-  on  4-  hxt.\  To 
hit  ;  smite.  Obs. 
anhof.  Obs.  pret.  of  anheave. 
anhon.  anhang. 
an-hun'gered  (ftn-hfip'gPrd).  a. 
Ahungered;  longing.  Archaic. 
an-hun'gry,  a.  Hungry.  Obs. 
an-hy'drate,  v.  t.  To  dehv- 


an'l-ll-py'rlll  (Xn'T-lT-pi'rTn),  n.  [acetamVfde  -j-  antipy- 
rine.]  Pharm.  An  antipyretic  prepared  by  melting  to¬ 
gether  one  part  of  acetanilide  w  ith  two  parts  of  antipyrine. 
a  nil'i-ty  (d-nll'T-tt),  n.  [L.  anilitas.  See  anile.]  .State 
or  quality  of  one  who  is  an  old  woman  ;  old-womanishness  ; 
dotage.  “  Marks  of  anility .”  Sterne. 

II  a'ni-ma  (5n'T-md),  n.  [L.]  Soul ;  life, 
a'nl-ma  bru'ta  (broo'td)  (L.J,  the  brute  soul;  the  vital  prin¬ 
ciple  of  the  lower  animals.  — a.  hu  ma'na  (liu-ma'nq)  (L.J, 
the  human  soul;  the  vital  principle  of  a  human  being.— 
a.  mun'di  (mun'di)  (L.J,  Philos.,  the  soul,  life,  or  vital  or 
natural  force  of  the  world;  the  organizing  essence,  princi¬ 
ple,  or  activity  of  the  physical  universe,  —  conceived  as  a 
pantheistic  deity  or  as  a  subtle  spirit  or  vital  essence  of 
physical  nature.  Cf.  world  soul,  archeus. 
an  1  mad-ver'sion  (-mSd-vGr'shwn),  «.  [L.  animadver- 

sio :  cf.  F.  animadversion.  See  animadvert.]  1.  Act 
or  power  of  perceiving ;  direct  or  simple  perception.  Obs. 

The  soul  Is  the  sole  percipient  which  hath  animadversion  and 
sense,  properly  so  called.  Olanvill. 

2.  Monition;  warning.  Obs. 

3.  Remarks  by  way  of  criticism  and  usually  of  censure; 
adverse  criticism  ;  reproof;  blame. 

He  dismissed  their  commissioners  with  severe  and  sharp  ani¬ 
madversions.  Clarendon. 

4.  Judicial  cognizance  of  an  offense  ;  chastisement;  pun¬ 
ishment.  Archaic.  “  Divine  animadversions.'1  Wesley. 
Syn.  —  Censure,  blame,  reproach,  aspersion,  condemna¬ 
tion.  —  Animadversion,  criticism,  stricture,  reflection. 
An  animadversion  is  a  critical  observation  or  remark,  usu¬ 
ally  adverse,  sometimes  carping  ;  as,  “  Maty’s  animadver¬ 
sions  hurt  me  more.  In  part  they  appeared  to  me  unjust, 
and  in  part  ill-natured  ”  (Couper).  A  criticism  is  a  more 
explicit  expression  of  judgment,  implying  previous  scru¬ 
tiny  ;  as  here  compared  (cf.  review)  it  is  commonly  un¬ 
favorable  ;  as,  “  This  is  not  written  w  ith  the  least  atom  of 
purpose  to  forestall  criticisms  ”  (Reals).  Stricture  always 
implies  censure,  which  may  be  either  ill-natured  or  judi¬ 
cious;  as,  **  foreign  strictures  on  the  dress,  looks,  and  be¬ 
havior  of  the  English  abroad  ”  ( M .  Arnold) ;  “  The  lash  of 
the  merciless  Porson,  .  .  .  [whose]  strictures  are  founded 
in  argument,  enriched  with  learning,  and  enlivened  with 
wit  ”  ( Gibbon).  Reflection  implies  some  imputation  or  as¬ 
persion  which  is  cast  (often  indirectly)  upon  its  object ;  as, 
a  reflection  on  one’s  scholarship  or  honesty;  “I  cannot 
.  .  .  imagine  how  these  three  lines  can  be  called  a  reflec¬ 
tion  on  his  person  ”  (Pope).  See  censure,  reprove. 

an'i  mad-ver'sive  (-sTv),  a.  Able  to  perceive ;  percip¬ 
ient.  Archaic.  —  an'i-mad-ver'sive-ness,  n. 

I  do  not  mean  there  iB  a  certain  number  of  ideas  glaring  and 
shining  to  the  animadversive  faculty.  Coleridge. 

an'i  mad- vert'  (-vGrt'),  v.  i. ;  an'i-mad-vert'ed  ;  an'i-mad- 
vert'ing.  [L.  animadverlere ;  animus  mind -j -  advertere 
to  turn  to.  See  advert.]  1.  To  take  notice  ;  to  observe; 
—  commonly  followed  by  that.  Dr.  H.  More. 

2.  To  consider  or  remark  by  way  of  criticism  or  censure  ; 
to  express  censure  ;  —  with  on  or  upon. 

I  should  not  animadvert  on  him,  ...  if  he  had  not  used  ex¬ 
treme  severity  in  his  judgment  of  .  .  .  Shakespeare.  Dryden 

3.  To  take  cognizance  judicially ;  to  take  action  to  the 
end  of  punishment  or  censure.  Archaic. 

Syn.  —  Remark,  comment,  criticize,  censure, 
an'i-mal  (Xn'I-mdl),  n.  [L.,  fr.  anima  breath,  soul:  cf.  F. 
animal.  See  animate.]  1.  Any  member  of  the  group  of 
living  beings  typically  endowed  with  sensation  and  volun¬ 
tary  motion,  as  distinguished  from  a  plant.  Technically,  an 
animal  is  an  organized  living  being  distinguished  by  pos¬ 
sessing  in  greater  or  less  degree  the  characters  or  attributes 
of  sensation,  of  voluntary  movement,  of  receiving  and  di¬ 
gesting  solid  food  in  an  internal  cavity  previous  to  its  ab¬ 
sorption  into  the  tissues  (which  food  must,  at  least  in  part, 
be  proteid  matter  derived  from  the  bodies  of  other  animals 
or  from  plants),  and  of  having  the  katabolic  processes  of 
the  cells  paramount  to  the  anabolic  processes,  so  that  oxy¬ 
gen  is  absorbed  and  carbon  dioxide  evolved  during  the  life 
of  the  organism. 

As  one  or  more  of  these  characters  may  be  wanting  or  re¬ 
placed  by  some  plantlike  attribute,  all  the  characters  of  an 
organism  must  be  taken  into  account  in  deciding  whether 
it  is  an  animal  or  a  plant.  The  following  additional 
characters  distinguish  most  animals  from  the  ordinary 
forms  of  plants :  They  have,  at  least  at  some  period  of  life, 
the  power  of  voluntary  locomotion  ;  they  exhibit  a  higher 
degree  of  irritability  by  changes  of  shape  or  by  movements 
in  response  to  external  stimuli ;  if  composed  of  many  cells 
they  have  a  more  or  less  distinct  nervous  system,  and 
manifest  a  greater  or  less  degree  of  consciousness  ;  their 
cells  are  not  inclosed  in  walls  composed  of  cellulose,  neither 
do  they  contain  chlorophyll  or  possess  the  power  of  build¬ 
ing  up  proteid  compounds  from  simple  inorganic  sub¬ 
stances ;  and  the  limits  to  their  growth  in  form  and  size 
are  more  definite  than  in  most  plants.  The  most  highly 
organized  group  of  animals  is  the  Mammalia,  to  which 
man  belongs ;  the  birds  are  undoubtedly  the  next  highest. 
(See  cell, compound  animal,  organism,  and  plant.) 

In  the  classification  of  animals  the  attempt  has  usually 
been  made  to  group  them  according  to  their  natural  rela¬ 
tionships. 

The  schemes  of  classification  adopted  by  the  early 
w  riters  arranged  animals  in  a  linear  series  beginning  with 
man  and  descending  to  the  lowest  type.  Cuvier  (<f.  1832) 
made  a  great  advance  by  recognizing  the  existence  of  dis¬ 
tinct  branches  independent  of  each  other,  having  radically 
different  plans  of  organization. 

CUVIER  S  CLASSIFICATION. 

Branch  I.  V ertebrata.  —  Classes  :  Mammalia,  Aves,  Reptilia, 

Branch  II.  Moi.luspa.  —  Classes  :  Cephalopoda,  Pteropoda, 
Gastropoda,  Brachiopoda,  Cirripedia. 

Branch  III.  Akticulata.  —  Classes  :  Annelides,  Crustacea, 
Arachmda,  lnsecta. 

Branch  IV.  Ra diata.  —  Classes  :  Echinodermata,  Ilelmin- 
thes,  Acaleplue,  Infusoria. 

Modern  zoologists  have  increased  the  number  of  branches  (now 
usually  termed  phyla)  and  classes  ;  and,  since  the  acceptance  | 


of  the  theory  of  evolution,  consider  the  groups  as  having  the  same 
relations  to  each  other  as  the  branches  of  a  tree,  and  the  simpler 
and  lower  groups  are  enumerated  first. 

A  MODERN  CLASSIFICATION 
(from  Parker  and  Haswell’s  “  Text-book  of  Zoblogy  ”). 

Kingdom  ANIMALIA.  Animal  kingdom. 

Phylum  1.  Protozoa  Unicellular  animals:  —  Classes  :  Rhi- 
zopoila,  Mycetozoa,  Mastigophora,  Sporozoa,  Infusoria. 

Phylum  II.  Porifkka.  Sponges. 

Phylum  III.  Cielentekata.  Polyps  and  jellyfishes.  —  Classes: 
Hyurozoa,  Scyphozoa,  Actinozoa,  Ctenophora. 

Phylum  IV.  Platyhelminthes.  Flatworms.  —  Classes  :  Tur- 
belluria,  Trematoda,  Cestoda,  Nemertinea. 

Phylum  V.  Nkmathklminthes.  Roundworms.  —  Classes  : 
Nematoda,  Acanthocephala,  Chajtognatha. 

Phylum  VI  Trochelminthes.  Wneel  animalcules.  —  Classes: 
Rotifera,  Dinonhilea,  Gastrotricha. 

Phylum  Vll.  Molluscoida.  Brachiopods,  polyzoans.  — 
Classes  :  Polyzoa,  Phoronida,  Brachiopoda. 

Phylum  Viil.  Echinodermata  Echinoderms.  —  Classes  :  As- 
teroidea,  Onhiuroidea,  Echinoidea,  llolothuroidea,  Crinoidea, 
Cystoidea,  Blastoidea. 

Phylum  IX.  Annulata.  Annulated  worms.  —  Classes  :  Choe- 
topodu,  Myzostomida,  Gephyrea,  Archiannelida,  llirudinea. 

Phylum  X.  Artjikopoda.  Insects,  crustaceans,  etc.  —  Classes: 
Crustacea,  Trilobita,  Onychophora,  Myriupoda,  lnsecta,  Arach- 
nida,  Pycnogonida,  Linguatulida,  Tardigrada. 

Phylum  XI.  Mollusca.  Mollusks.  —  Classes  :  Pelecypoda, 
Amphineura,  Gastropoda,  Scaphopoda,  Cephalopoda. 

Phylum  XII.  Chordata.  Animals  with  a  notochord.  — 
Classes:  Adelochordu,  L  rochorda,  Acrania,  Cyclostomata,  Pisces, 
Amphibia,  Reptilia,  Aves,  Mammalia.  The  lust  seven  classes 
constitute  the  subphylum  Vkktebrata,  or  vertebrates. 

All  animals  except  the  vertebrates  are  often  grouped  together 
ns  Invektebrata,  or  Invertebrates.  Phylum  1.  differs  from  the 
remaining  phyla  in  consisting  of  animals  composed  of  a  single 
cell.  The  remaining  eleven  phyla  are  therefore  often  grouped  as 
Metazoa,  or  multicellular  animals. 

2.  One  of  the  lower  animals;  a  brute  or  beast,  as  distin¬ 
guished  from  man ;  any  creature  except  a  human  being 
(this  latter  being  the  sense  which  it  has  in  statutes  for  the 
prevention  of  cruelty  to  animals,  etc.) ;  as,  men  and  ani¬ 
mals.  At  common  law  animals  are  classified  as  domestic, 
or  domitze  naturae,  and  wild,  or  ferae  naturae;  or  of  a  third  class, 
base  animals,  composed  out  of  the  two  former,  and  consist¬ 
ing  of  those  too  worthless  to  be  the  subject  of  ownership. 
See  FER.1L  NATUR.1C,  DOMESTIC  ANIMAL. 

Syn.  — Animal,  brute,  beast.  In  their  ordinary  literal 
use,  animal  refers  to  sentient  beings,  as  distinguished  from 
plants  and  inanimate  objects  ;  brute,  to  animals  regarded 
as  irrational  or  savage  ;  beast,  usually  to  four-footed  ani¬ 
mals  ;  as,  cruelty  to  animals ,  the  instincts  of  the  brutes , 
the  beasts  of  the  field.  Fig.,  as  applied  to  human  beings, 
animal  stresses  the  ascendancy  of  the  animal  over  the  in¬ 
tellectual  or  spiritual  nature  ;  brute,  dullness  of  the  sensi¬ 
bilities,  or  unrestrained  passion  ;  beast,  surrender  to  ap¬ 
petite  or  sensual  indulgence ;  as,  one  may  speak  of  a  prize 
fighter  as  a  superb  animal,  of  a  cruel  husband  as  a  brute , 
of  a  drunkard  as  making  a  beast  of  himself. 

His  intellect  is  not  replenished;  he  is  only  an  animal,  only 
sensible  in  the  duller  parts.  Shale. 

Inferior  creatures  mute, 

Irrational  and  brute.  Milton. 

What  is  a  man, 

If  his  chief  good  and  market  of  his  time 

Be  but  to  sleep  and  feed  ?  A  beast,  no  more.  Shak. 
an'i-mal  (5n'T-mal),  a.  [Cf.  F.  animal,  L.  animalis  ani¬ 
mate.]  1.  [From  animalis  as  if  derived  fr.  animus  mind.] 
Pertaining  to  the  soul  or  will  ;  as,  the  animal  activities  of 
judgment,  memory,  sensation,  and  movement ;  —  opposed 
to  natural  and  vital.  See  spirit,  1.  Obs. 

2.  Of,  relating  to,  resembling,  or  derived  from,  animals  or 
their  characteristics ;  as,  animal  functions,  animal  courage. 

3.  Pertaining  to  the  merely  sentient  part  of  a  creature, 
as  distinguished  from  the  intellectual,  rational,  or  spirit¬ 
ual  part ;  as,  the  animal  passions  or  appetites. 

animal  cellulose,  a  celluloselike  substance  occurring  in  the 
test  of  certain  tunicates.— a.  black,  a.  charcoal.  =  bone  black. 

—  a.  cracker.  A  small  sweetened  cracker  in  the  shape  of  an 
animal.  —  a.  electricity,  the  electricity  developed  in  an  ani¬ 
mal’s  body,  esp.  that  developed  in  certain  fishes  (see  elec¬ 
tric  fish).  Electrical  phenomena  accompany  many  of  the 
functions  of  the  organs  of  the  body  of  animals  and  man, 
such  as  muscular  contraction.  Animal  electricity  does 
not  differ  in  nature  from  that  produced  artificially.  — 
a.  flower,  any  animal  resembling  a  flower,  as  a  sea  anemone 
or  a  hydroid.  — a.  force,  Physiol.,  muscular  force  or  energy. 

—  a.  heat,  Physiol .,  the  heat  generated  in  the  body  of  a 
living  animal  by  the  processes  of  oxidation  that  go  on 
within  the  cells  composing  the  body.  In  the  lower  ani¬ 
mals  the  temperature  of  the  body  varies  more  or  less  with, 
and  does  not  generally  greatly  exceed,  that  of  the  sur¬ 
rounding  air  or  water ;  in  the  birds  and  mammals,  which 
are  termed  warm-blooded  or  homoio thermal,  it  is  main¬ 
tained  at  a  nearly  constant  point.  This  is  accojnplished 
by  control  of  the  loss  of  heat  (largely  through  regulation 
by  the  vasomotor  nerves  of  the  blood  supply  to  peripheral 
parts,  thus  increasing  or  diminishing  radiation,  conduc¬ 
tion,  excretion  and  evaporation  of  sweat,  etc.)  and  of  the 
oxidation  in  the  tissues.  Excessive  temperature  is  called 

{ever.  Inman  the  normal  temperature  is  about  98.6°  F. ; 
lit  in  some  small  mammals,  and  esp.  in  small  birds,  it  is 
several  degrees  higher.  See  fever.  —  a.  kingdom,  all  ani¬ 
mals  collectively  ;  m  the  classification  of  living  organisms, 
the  primary  group  which  consists  of  all  the  animals.  Op¬ 
posed  to  the  vegetable  kingdom,  and  also  to  the  mineral 
kingdom.  See  animal.  —  a.  magnetism,  mesmerism  ;  hyp¬ 
notism.  Obsoles.  —  a.  mechanics.  Physiol .,  that  portion  of 
physiology  which  has  for  its  object  the  investigation  of  the 
law  s  of  equilibrium  and  motion  in  the  animal  body.  The 
most  important  mechanical  principle  is  that  of  the  lever, 
the  bones  forming  the  arms  of  the  levers,  the  contractile 
muscles  the  power,  the  joints  the  fulcra  cr  points  qf  sup¬ 
port,  while  the  weight  of  the  body  or  of  the  individual 
limbs  constitutes  the  weight  or  resistance.  —  a.  muscle. 
Anal.  =  striated  muscle.  —  a.  oat,  &.  oata.  See  animated 
oat.  —  a.  oil,  a  complex  oil  obtained  by  the  distillation  of 
animal  substances,  as  bones.  See  bonk  oil.  —  a.  pole. 
Zoo/.,  the  point  on  the  surface  of  an  egg  that  marks  the 
center  of  the  most  active  part  of  the  protoplasm,  or  the 
part  which  contains  the  least  yolk  ;  —  opposed  to  vegetative 


drate.  -  an  hy-dra'fcion  (iUThl- 
dra'shtfn ),  n. 

an-hy'dric.  a.  Anhydrous, 
an-hy  dro-my-e'li-a  ( an-hl'drfi- 
ml-e'lT-d),  n.  [NL.  ;  anhydro- 
4-  Gr.  fxveAos  marrow.]  Med. 
Deficiency  of  the  fluid  normal¬ 
ly  found  in  the  spinal  cavity, 
ani.  +  XNY. 

A-ni'a  (d-nT'rt  ).  D.  Bib. 
A-ni'am  (d-nT'ttm).  Bib. 
an-id'i-o-mat'ic,  an-id'i-o  mat'i- 
cal,  a.  [aw-  not  4-  idiomatic, 
- icat .]  Not  idiomatic.  Rare. 
an'i-dro'sis  (ftn'Y-drb'sYs),  an'i- 
drot'ic  (-drbt'ik).  Vars.  of 
anhidrosis,  anhidrotic. 


an'i-ent  (&n'T-ffnt),  an'i-en'tise 

(Hn'T-Sn'tYs),  r.  t.  [OY.nnicntir, 
F.  andantir .]  To  frustrate  :  to 
make  of  no  account.  Obs.  — 
an  i  en'te.  />.  a.  Frustrated  ; 
made  void  :  aniented.  Obs. 
an  i  en'tise  ment,  n.  Obs. 
an'i-en'fcish,  r.  t.  +  anikntise. 
a-nigh'  (d-nT'L  prep,  fir  adv.  (a- 
4-  nigh.)  Nign.  Archaic. 
a  ni'lao  (a-ne'lou),  n.  (Tag.] 
The  shrub  Columbia  serrati fo¬ 
lia,  yielding  a  strong  bast  fiber. 
Phil.  I. 

an'ile-nes8.  n.  See -ness. 
a-nil'ic  (d-nYl'Yk),  a.  Chem. 
See  nitrosalicylic. 


aniline  brown.  =  Bismarck 

brown.  See  DYE. 
aniline  oil  Com.  Aniline, 
aniline  orange.  See  dye. 
aniline  purple.  Mauveine. 
aniline  red.  ■  Fuchsine. 
aniline  rose.  A  commercial  form 
of  safranine.  See  safranine,  2. 
aniline  yellow.  See  aminoazo- 
BENZKNE.  [for  ANILINISM. | 

an'i-hsm  (Sn'T-lYz’m), n  Short | 
a-nil'laifl-nTl'd),  w.  (See  anil.] 
The  West  Indian  jndigo. 

||  A'nil-le'ro  (ii'nel-ya'rfl),  ».  ; 
/>/.  -ros  (-ros).  [Sp.  j  Sp.  Hist. 
A  member  of  a  partv  which,  in 
the  revolution  of  182(1-23,  aimed 


to  reconcile  the  people  with  the 

crown.  The  party  symbol  was 
a  ring  ( anillo ). 

A'nim  (a'nYm).  Bib. 
anim.  Abbr.  Animato. 
an'i  ma-ble  (lln'Y-mft-b’l),  a. 
Capable  of  being  animated. 
Bare.  —  and-ma-bil'i-ty  (-bll'Y- 
tY),  an'i-ma-ble-neBs.  n.  Bare. 
an'i-mad-verse',  v.  t.  To  ani¬ 
madvert  upon.  Obs. 
an  i-mad-ver'sal  (ttn'Y-mftd- 
vOr's^l),  n.  Faculty  of  animad¬ 
verting  :  reflection  ;  ratiocina¬ 
tion.  Obs. 

an  i-mad  vert'ence,  n.  Moni¬ 
tion  ;  animadversion.  Obs.  or  B. 


too d,  foot ;  out,  oil ;  chair  ;  go  ;  sing,  ii)k  ;  *hen,  thin ;  nature,  verdure  (250) ;  K  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144) ;  boN  ;  yet ;  zh  - 

Full  explanations  of  Abbreviations,  SI«ns,  etc.,  Immediately  precede  the  Vocabulary. 


=  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to§§  in  Qdidh. 
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pole.  In  most  animals  whose  embryology  has  been  studied 
it  is  the  point  where  the  polar  bodies  are  segmented 
off,  and  the  protoplasm  about  it  forms  the  ectoderm. 
—  animal  psychology.  See  psychology.  —  a.  soul,  a  The 
soul  which  is  characteristic  of  an  animal: —  distinguished 
by  Aristotle  from  the  vegetable  soul,  which  is  nutritive 
only,  by  having  also  sensitive,  appetitive,  and  locomotive 
faculties.  The  animal  soul  is  also  distinguished,  in  human 
beings,  from  the  rational  soul  (uovg),  which  alone  has  ex¬ 
istence  apart  from  the  body,  b  Theosophy.  The  center 
of  animal  passions.  —  a.  spirits,  a  (Orig.  in  the  sing.,  ani¬ 
mal  spirit.)  A  supposed  nervous  fluid  or  principle.  See 
spirit,  1.  Obs.  b  Vivacity  arising  from  physical  health 
and  energy  ;  natural  frolicsomeness, 
an  i-mal'cu-lar  (Sn'T-mai'ku-ldr),  a.  Of,  pertaining  to, 
or  resembling,  animalcules. 

an  1  marcule  (-kul),  n .  [As  if  fr.  a  L.  animalculum ,  dim. 
of  animal.']  1.  A  small  animal,  as  a  fly,  spider,  etc.  Obs. 
2.  A  minute  animal,  invisible,  or  nearly  so,  to  the  naked 
eye.  (See  Infusoria.)  Many  of  the  so-called  animalcules 
have  been  shown  to  be  motile  plants.  Among  these  are 
the  desmids  and  diatoms. 

an  i  mal'CUl-ism  (  ku-lTz’m),  Biol,  a  A  former  theory 
which  sought  to  explain  certain  physiological  and  patholog¬ 
ical  phenomena  by  means  of  animalcules,  b  The  former 
theory  that  the  spermatozoon  contains  the  whole  of  the 
embryo.  Cf.  ovism. 

an  i  mal'cul  ist  (-list),  n.  1.  One  versed  in  the  knowl¬ 
edge  of  animalcules. 

2.  A  believer  in  the  theory  of  animalculism. 
an  i-mal'cil-lum  (-lfim),  n.; pi.  -la  (-Id).  [NL.]  An  ani¬ 
malcule. 

An  i-ma'11-a  (-ma'IT-d),  n.  pi.  [L.]  Zool.  Animals 
collectively  ;  the  animal  kingdom.  See  animal. 
an'i  mal  ism  (5n'i-mdl-Tz’m),  n.  [Cf.  F.  animalisme.] 

1.  State,  activity,  or  enjoyment  of  animals  ;  mere  animal 
life  without  intellectual  or  moral  qualities  ;  sensuality. 

2.  The  doctrine  that  men  are  mere  animals,  or  nonspirit- 
ual  living  beings. 

an'i-mal  1st,  n.  1.  A  believer  in  or  advocate  of  animalism. 

2.  An  auimalculist. 

3.  An  artist  representing  chiefly  animals. 

an  i-mal  is'tic  (-ls'tik),  a.  Pertaining  to,  or  characteristic 
of,  animalism  or  animalists. 

an  i  mal'i  ty  (-mSl'T-tT),  n.  [Cf.  F.  animalite.]  Animal 
existence  or  nature  ;  animal  life.  Locke. 

an'i-mal  i-za'tion  (-m&l-T-za'slmn  ;  -i-za'-),  n.  [Cf.  F.  ani- 
malisation.]  1.  Act  of  animalizing  ;  the  giving  of  animal 
life,  or  endowing  with  animal  properties. 

2.  Conversion  into  animal  matter  by  assimilation.  Bare. 
an'i  mal  ize  (an'T-mdl-iz),  v.  t.  ;  -ized  (-izd) ;  -iz'ing  (-iz'- 
Ing).  [Cf.  F.  animaliser.]  1.  To  endow  with  the  proper¬ 
ties  of  an  animal ;  to  represent  in  animal  form.  Warburton. 

2.  To  convert  into  animal  matter  by  assimilation.  Rare. 

3.  To  render  animal  or  sentient ;  to  reduce  to  the  state  of 
a  lower  animal ;  to  sensualize. 

The  unconscious  irony  of  the  Epicurean  poet  on  the  animaliz- 
ing  tendency  of  his  own  philosophy.  Coleridge. 

4-  Dyeing.  To  impart  the  properties  of  an  animal  sub¬ 
stance  to  ;  —  said  of  vegetable  fibers,  which  by  proper 
treatment,  as  impregnation  with  albumen  or  casein,  may 
be  made  to  resemble  wool  in  their  behavior  toward  dyes, 
an'i-mal-ly,  adv.  1.  With  respect  to  the  animal  soul  or 
animal  spirits.  Obs.  or  Hist. 

2.  With  respect  to  physiological  or  bodily  qualities  ;  phys¬ 
ically,  as  opposed  to  intellectually. 

an'i-mate  (Xn'T-mat),  v.  t. ;  an'i-mat'ed  (-mat/Sd)  ;  an'i- 
mat^ing  (-tng).  [L.  animatus ,  p.  p.  of  animate ,  fr.  ani- 

ma  breath,  soul ;  akin  to  animus  soul,  mind,  Gr.  a re/xo? 
wind,  Skr.  an  to  breathe,  live,  Goth,  us-anan  to  expire 
(us-  out),  Icel.  and  breath,  anda  to  breathe,  OHG.  undo 
anger.  Cf.  animal.]  1.  To  give  natural  life  to  ;  to  make 
alive  ;  to  quicken;  as,  the  soul  animates  the  body. 

2-  To  give  powers  to,  or  to  heighten  the  powers  or  effect 
of ;  as,  to  animate  a  lyre.  Diyden. 

3.  To  give  spirit  or  vigor  to ;  to  stimulate  or  incite  ;  to  in¬ 
spirit  ;  rouse  ;  enliven. 

The  more  to  animate  the  people,  he  stood  on  high,  .  .  .  and 
cried  unto  them  with  a  loud  voice.  Knolh s. 

Syn,  —  Enliven,  inspirit,  stimulate,  exhilarate,  inspire, 
instigate,  rouse,  urge,  cheer;  prompt,  incite,  quicken, 
an'i-mate  (-mat),  a.  [L.  animatus ,  p.  p.]  1.  Endowed 

with  life ;  alive  ;  living  ;  animated  ;  lively. 

The  admirable  structure  of  animate  bodies.  Bentley. 
2.  Of  or  pertaining  to  animals ;  as,  animate  diseases.  Rare. 
an'i  mat  ed  (-mat/Sd),  p.  a.  Endowed  with  life  ;  full  of  life 
or  spirit;  indicating  animation  ;  lively;  vigorous.  “ Ani¬ 
mated  sounds.”  Pope.  “ Animated  bust.”  T.  Gray. 
“  A nimated  descriptions.”  Lewis.  —  an'i-mat  ed-ly,  adv. 
Syn.  —  See  lively. 

animated  oat  or  oats,  an  oat  grass  ( Arena  slerilis)  cultivated 
on  account  of  the  curious  movements  of  the  spikelets. 
caused  by  the  twisting  of  the  awns  under  the  influence  of 
moisture  or  dryness.  —  a.  picture,  a  picture  obtained  by 
presenting  with  great  rapidity  successive  instantaneous 


views  of  a  moving  scene,  so  as  to  produce  the  illusion  of 
motion  in  the  objects  represented,  as  in  the  kinetoscope. 
an'i-mat  ing  (5n'i-mat/Tng),  p.  a.  Causing  animation ; 
life-giving;  inspiriting;  rousing. —  an'i-mat  ing-ly,  adv. 
an  i-ma'tion  (-ma'shwn),  n.  [L.  animatio.]  1.  Act  of  an¬ 
imating,  or  state  of  being  animate. 

The  animation  of  the  same  soul  quickening  the  whole  frame. 

1  lip.  Hall. 

Perhaps  an  inanimate  thing  supplies  me,  while  I  am  speaking, 
with  whatever  I  possess  of  animation.  Lundor. 

2.  State  of  being  lively,  brisk,  or  full  of  spirit  and  vigor  ; 
vivacity  ;  spiritedness  ;  as,  a  story  told  with  animation. 
Syn.  —  Liveliness,  vivacity,  spirit,  buoyancy,  airiness, 
sprightliness.  enthusiasm,  ardor,  earnestness,  energy, 
an'i-rna-tive  (an'i-mtt-tlv),  a.  1.  Animating;  life-giving. 
2.  =  animistic.  Tylor. 

an'i  ma  tor  (-ma'ter),  n.  [L.]  One  that  animates, 
an'i  md  (£n'I-ma  ;  -me),  n.  [F.  anime;  cf.  Sp.  &  Pg. 
anime;  of  uncertain  origin.]  Any  of  various  resins  or  oleo- 
resins;  as:  a  Copal,  esp.  a  soft  variety,  b  Elemi.  c  An 
oleoresin  resembling  elemi,  now  little  used. 

An  i  mi-kie'  (Sn'I-mi-ke'),  An  i  mi-ke'an  (-ke'dn),  a. 
Geol.  Pertaining  to  or  designating  a  subdivision  of  the 
Proterozoic  or  Algoukian  period  or  era.  See  geology,  Chart. 
an'i-mism  (an'I-miz’m),  n.  [L.  annua  soul:  cf.  F.  ani- 
misme.  See  animate.]  1.  The  doctrine  that  the  soul  is 
the  vital  principle  and  is  responsible  for  every  organic  de¬ 
velopment  ;  —  taught  by  Georg  Ernst  Stahl. 

2.  The  belief  that  all  objects  possess  a  natural  life  or  vital¬ 
ity  or  that  they  are  endowed  with  indwelling  souls.  The 
term  is  usually  employed  to  denote  the  most  primitive 
and  superstitious  forms  of  religion.  It  was  first  popular¬ 
ized  by  E.  B.  Tylor,  —  as  “  the  doctrine  of  souls  and  other 
spiritual  beings  in  general,”  — but  has  come  to  have  at 
least  three  distinct  meanings :  a  Belief  ascribing  conscious 
life  to  all  natural  objects,  or  to  nature  in  general,  without 
assuming  the  existence  of  separable  souls.  This  includes 
a  variety  of  superstitions,  of  which  fetishism  is  typical. 
Sometimes  this  animism  is  given  a  philosophical  form  in 
the  ascription  of  life  to  nature  as  a  whole,  b  Belief  that 
bodies  are  inhabited  by  souls,  either  material  or  immate¬ 
rial.  which  may  exist  in  a  separate  disembodied  state.  Such 
souls  are  ascribed  not  only  to  men,  but  to  animals,  plants, 
stones,  tools,  etc.  c  Belief  in  the  activity  of  the  spirits  of 
the  recently  deceased,  in  possession  by  ghosts,  etc. 
an'i  mist  (-mist),  n.  [Cf.  F.  animiste .]  One  who  main¬ 
tains  a  doctrine  Qf  animism  ;  a  believer  in  animism. 

What  the  aniinist  worships  and  seeks  by  all  means  to  influence 
and  conciliate  is  the  shifting  and  shadowy  company  of  unknown 
powers  or  influences  .  .  .  which  resides  in  the  primeval  forest,  in 
the  crumbling  hills,  in  the  rushing  river,  in  the  Bpreading  tree, 
which  gives  its  spring  to  the  tieer.  its  venom  to  the  snake,  which 
generates  jungle  fever,  and  walks  abroad  in  the  terrible  guise  of 
cholera,  smallpox,  or  murrain.  Census  of  India.  1901 

an  i  mis'tic  (-mTs'ttk),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  animism  ; 
resembling,  or  characteristic  of,  animism, 
an  i  mose'  (Sn'T-mos')  )  a.  [L.  animosus ,  fr.  animus  soul, 
ail'i-mous  (Sn'T-mus)  1  spirit.]  Full  of  spirit;  hot;  ve¬ 
hement  ;  resolute.  Obs.  —  an'i-mose'ness,  n.  Obs. 
an  i-mos'i  ty  (-m5s'i-tT),  n. ;  pi.  -ties  (-ttz).  [F.  animo- 
site,  fr.  L.  animosiias.  See  animose,  animate,  v.  t.]  1.  Mere 
spiritedness  or  courage.  Obs. 

2.  Violent  hatred  leading  to  active  opposition  ;  active  en¬ 
mity  ;  energetic  dislike.  Macaulay. 

Syn.  —  Enmity,  hatred,  opposition.  See  hostility. 
an'i-mus  (Sn'T-mws),n.  ;  L.pl.  -mi  (-ml).  [L.,mind.]  Mind; 
will ;  intention  ;  animating  spirit ;  also,  inclination  ;  disposi¬ 
tion  ;  temper ;  specif. ,  bad  or  malicious  intention  or  disposi¬ 
tion.  dimwits  occurs  in  various  Latin  law  phrases,  as:  animus  can- 
cellandi  (kttn's^-l&n'dT),  intention  of  canceling.  —  a.  capiendi 
(kftp'Y-6n'dT),  intention  of  taking.  —  a.  derelinquendi  (dgr'e- 
lTn-kwen'dT),  intention  of  abandoning  ;  the  will  to  abandon.  —  a. 
domini  (dbm'Y-nl)  =  a.  possidendi,  below.  —  a.  furandi  (ffi-rftn'- 
dT),  the  intention  of  stealing. 

By  the  term  animus  furandi  is  to  be  understood  the  intention 
not'to  take  a  partial  or  temporary,  but  the  entire  dominion  over 
the  chattels  without  a  color  of  right. 

Parke,  Baron  (1  Denison's  C.  C.  390). 

—  a.  hominis  est  anima  script!  ( hCm'Y-nYs.  fin'Y-md  skrYp'tl),  the 
party’s  intention  constitutes  the  soul  (effect)  of  the  instrument.— 
a  injTiriandiOn-joo'rY-ftn'dT),  intention  of  injuring.  a.  lucrandi 
(lfl-kr&n'di),  intention  of  gaining.  —  a.  manendi  (md-nfn'dT),  the 
intent  of  remaining,  which  is  essential  to  the  acquisition  of  a 
domicile.  —  a.  possidendi  (pba'l-den'dl),  the  intent  of  keeping 
possession 

“  Possessio  ”  exists,  when  the  holder  believes  himself  to  be  the 
rightful  owner  of  the  object,  or,  having  merely  found  it,  means 
to  keep  it  subject  to  the  possibility  of  the  owner  making  his  ap¬ 
pearance,  or  having  stolen  it,  means  to  keep  it  against  all  comers. 
The  intention  of  such  a  possessor  has  been  described  by  modern 
civilians  as  the  “  animus  domini,”  but  more  recentlv  as‘“  animus 
possidendi .”  7.  E.  Holland. 

—  a.  recipiendi  (rP-sYp'T-fn'dl),  intention  of  receiving.  —  a.  rema- 
nendi  (rem'd-nfn'dT).  =  a.  manendi,  above.  —  a.  revertendi  ( rcv'- 
5r-t5n'dT),  intention  of  returning,  as  where  one  has  left  some¬ 
thing  with  the  intent  to  come  and  get  it  later;  as,  where  there  is 
an  animus  revertendi  there  can  be  no  abandonment.  —  a.  revo- 
candi  (rgv'C-kfin'dT),  intention  of  revoking.  — a.  testandi  ( tCs- 
tftn'dl),  intention  of  making  a  will. 

an'1-on  (£n'i-3n),  n.  [Gr.  dviuv,  neut.  aviov,  p.  pr.  of  auieuai 
to  go  up  ;  ava  up  -f-  ieVat  to  go.]  C'hem.  a  The  product 
evolved  at  the  anode  in  the  electrolysis  of  a  liquid.  It  is 


regarded  as  electro-negative  with  regard  to  the  cation,  b  In 
general,  a  negative  ion.  See  ion. 
anis-  A  form  of  aniso-,  meaning  unequal. 
an'is-  (Xn'Ts-).  Chern.  Combining  form  indicating  derivation 
from  anise  or  anisic  acid  ;  as :  an  is  am'ide.  the  amide  of 
anisic  acid  ;  an  is  an'i  lide,  the  anilide  of  anisic  acid,  etc. 
an'i-sate  (Xn'i-sat),  n.  Chem.  A  salt  or  ester  of  anisic  acid, 
an'l-sat  ed  (-sat'gd),  a.  Flavored  ormixed  with  aniseed  or 
oil  of  anise. 

an'ise  (Sn'Ts),  n.  [ME.  anys,  F.  anis,  L.  anisum,  anethum, 
fr.  Gr.  avurov,  aurfOou.  Cf.  anet.]  a  An  apiaceous  plant 
(Pimpinella  anisum)  growing  naturally  in  Egypt,  and  cul¬ 
tivated  in  Spain,  Malta,  etc.,  for  its  carminative  and  aro¬ 
matic  seeds,  b  The  fruit  or  seeds  of  this  plant, 
an'l-seed  (5n'T-sed),  n.  The  seed  of  the  ani6e  ;  also,  a  cor¬ 
dial  prepared  from  it. 

aniseed  star.  The  fruit  of  the  star  anise. 

anise  hyssop.  The  American  menthaceous  herb  Aga- 

stache  anelhiodora. 

anise  plant-  Ill  Australia,  an  apiaceous  plant  (Seselihar- 
vcyanum)  with  an  aniselike  aroma, 
an'ise-root'  (Sn'Ts-robt'),  n.  a  The  plant  Collinsonia  ani- 
sata ,  of  the  southern  United  States,  b  The  sweet  cicely, 
anisette'  (Sn'T-sSt' ;  -zgt'),  n.  [F.]  A  kind  of  liqueur  fla¬ 
vored  with  anise,  made  chiefly  in  the  south  of  France, 
a  nis'ic  (d-nTs'Tk),  a.  Of  or  derived  from  anise, 
anisic  acid,  Chem.,  a  crystalline  acid,  CV.H^OCH^CC^H, 
easily  obtained  by  oxidizing  anethol  or  anisic  aldehyde. — 
a.  aldehyde,  Chem.,  a  liquid,  C,;H4(OCH3)CHO,  obtained  by 
gentle  oxidation  of  anethol.  It  has  a  characteristic  haw¬ 
thorn  odor  and  is  used  in  making  artificial  perfumes, 
a  nis'i-dine  (-T-dTn;  -den),  n.  Also  -din.  Chem.  Any 
one  of  three  isomeric  bases,  C«H4(NH2)OCH3,  from  anisol. 
an'i  sil  (Sn'T-sTl),  n.  Org.  Chem.  A  yellow  crystalline 
compound,  C1GH1404,  formed  by  the  action  of  nitric  acid  on 
anisoin,  as  benzil  is  from  benzoin.  —  an  i  sil'ic  (-sTl'Tk),  a. 
an-i'SO-  (Sn-I'so-),  anis--  [Gr.  aiaaos  unequal ;  av-  not  -f- 
c<t<k  equal.]  A  combining  form  denoting  unequal ,  dis - 
similar ,  as  in  (misopetalous,  u/n-sodont,  anisotropy. 
an-i'SO  car 'pic  (-kar'pTk)  j  a.  [ aniso -  -|-  - carpic ,  -car- 
an-i  so-car'pous  (-kar'pws)  j  pous.]  Bot.  Having  fewer 
carpels  than  other  floral  organs. 

an  i  so-co'ri-a  (-ko'rT-d),  n.  [NL. ;  aniso-  -f-  Gr.  xopij  pu¬ 
pil.]  Med.  Inequality  of  the  pupils  of  the  eye. 
an-i'so -dac'tyl-ous  (-d5k'tTl-fts),  a.  [aniso-- f-Gr.  ScLktvAo? 
toe.]  Zool.  Having  unequal  toes;  —  designating  esp.  certain 
passerine  and  picarian  birds  with  three  toes  turned  forward 
and  one  backward,  which  formed  the  group  An-i'SO-dac'- 
ty-li  (  -tl-li)  of  certain  old  classifications. 
a-nis'O-in  (d-nTs'6-Tn),  n.  Chern.  A  crystalline  ketonic 
alcohol,  C1(;H10O4,  formed  by  condensation  of  two  molecules 
of  anisic  aldehyde,  as  benzoin  is  from  benzoic  aldehyde, 
an'i- sol  (Sn'i -sol ;  -s51),  n.  [tf/mic-j-lst-o/.]  Chem.  Methyl 
phenyl  ether,  CfiH5OCH3,  obtained  by  distilling  anisic  acid 
or  by  the  action  of  methyl  iodide  on  potassium  phenolate. 
an-i  so  mer'ic  (5n-I'so-m?r'Tk),  a.  [ aniso -  -f-  -7?ien<?.] 

Chem.  Not  isomeric. 

an'i  som'er-ous  (Sn'i-sbm'er-fts),  a.  [an-  not  +  isomer - 
0?/s.]  Bot.  Having  the  number  of  floral  organs  in  each 
whorl  unequal,  as  four  petals  and  six  stamens, 
an  i  SO  met'ric  (Sn-i'so-mSt'rTk),  a.  [an- not  -}-  isometric.] 
Not  isometric  ;  having  unsymmetrical  parts  ;  —  said  of 
crystals  with  three  unequal  axes. 

an  i  SO-me-tro'pi  a  (-me-tro'pi-a),  n.  [NL.  ;  aniso-  + 
metro-  +  -opia.]  Unequal  refractive  power  in  the  two 
eyes.  —  an-i  so  me  trop'ic  (-trbp'Tk),  a. 
ari-i'so-phyl'lous  (-fTl'ds),  a.  [an-  not  +  isophyltous.] 
Bot.  Exhibiting  anisophylly. 

an-i'SO  phyl'ly  (Sn-i'so-fTl'T),  n.  Bot.  Inequality  of  leaves 
(in  plants  whose  leaves  differ  in  form  and  size  on  two  sides 
of  a  horizontal  shoot). 

An  i  so-p^eu'ra  (-plob'ra),  7i.pt.  [NL. ;  aniso-  -f  Gr.  n\cv- 
pa  sid<  "  Zool.  A  subclass  of  Gastropoda  including  the 
unsymu.  rical  forms  ;  —  disting,  from  Isopleura.  As  the 
Isople  na  are  now  often  considered  a  distinct  class, 
Ani  so 2  yura  is  nearly  or  exactly  equivalent  to  Gastropoda 
in  its  narrow¬ 
er  sense. 

An'i  sop'o-da 

(5n'  i  -  sop'o- 
dd),  n.  pi. 

[NL. ;  aniso— {- 
-poda.]  Zool.  One  of  the  Anisopoda  ( Leptochelia  algicola ). 

A  suborder  of  Arthrostraca  intermediate  in  many  charac¬ 
ters  between  typical  Arthrostraca  and  Cumacea.  —  an-i'- 
so  pod  (Sn-i's6-p5d),  a.  <t*  n.  —  an  i-sop'o-dal  (Sn'i-s5p'- 
o-ddl),  a.  —  an  i  sop'o  dous  (-dws),  a. 
an  i'so-J  lore  (an-I'so-spor),  n.  [an-  not  -f-  isospore.]  Biol. 
A  sexui  oore  in  which  the  sexes  differ  in  size ;  —  opposed 
to  isosp ' 

an-i'so-f.  .m'o-nous  (-stgm'o-nws ;  -ste'mo-nfis),  a.  [an- 
not  -j-  is  i stemonous .]  Bot.  Having  the  stamens  not  equal 
in  numt  <r  to  the  sepals  and  petals. 


||  a'ni-mal  bi'pes  im-plu'me 

(ttn'Y-nvil  bT'pez).  (L.j  A  two- 
legged  animal  without  leathers; 
—  the  Latin  form  of  Plato’s  defi¬ 
nition  of  man. 

an'i-mal'cu-la,  n.,  pi.  of  ani- 

MALCUH’M. 

an'i-mal'cu-lse  (an'Y-m&l'kti- 
le),  n.pl.  [As  if  fr.  a  L.  fern, 
sing,  animalcula.]  =  animal- 
CULA. 

an'i-mal'cu-line  (-lYn),  a.  Ani- 
malcular. 

an'i -mal'cu-louB  (-l«s),  a.  Ani- 
malcular.  R(ire. 

||  a'ni-mal  dis'pu-tans  (ttn'Y- 
mtfl  (lts'pfl-tanz).  [L.]  A  dis¬ 
putatious  creature, 
an'i  mal-hood',  n.  See  -hood. 
an'i -ma'li-an  ( Hn'T-ma'lYwIn ), 
a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  an  ani¬ 
mal  or  animals 

an  i  mal'ic,  a.  Of  or  pertaining 
to  animals.  Rare. 
an'i-mal  ish,  a.  See  -ish. 

An  i-mal-iv'o-ra  (UnO-rntfl-Yv'- 
o-r/n.  n.  /</.  [NL.]  Zool.  =  Mi- 

CROCH IROPTERA. 

an'i-mal-iv'o-rous  f-r?7s),  a.  [n;»- 
imal  ■+■  -rofomt. ]  Eating  animal 
food.  —  an  i-mal'i-vore  (-mfil'- 
t-vdr),  n.  [Rare.  I 

an'i-mal-ne8B,  n.  Animality,  j 


an'i-mant  (ftn'Y-mdnt),  a.  [L. 

animans .]  Living  ;  animated. 
Obs.  —  n.  A  living  creature  ; 
an  animal.  Obs. 
an'i-ma-ry  (&n'Y-mfl-rY),  a  An- 
imastic  ;  psychical.  Rare. 
an  i-maa'tic  (Hn'Y-m&s'tYk),  a 
[L.  anima  breath,  life.]  Per¬ 
taining  to  mind  or  spirit ;  spirit¬ 
ual. —  7i.  Psychology.  Obs. 
an  i-ma8'ti-cal,  a.  Animastic. 
an'i  mate,  »*.  f.  To  become  ani¬ 
mated  or  enlivened.  Obs.  or  R. 
an'i-mate-ne88.  n.  See  -n  ESS. 
an'i-mat  er  ( &n'Y-mat'5r),  n. 
One  that  animates, 
a'ni-ma'to  (a'nS-ma'to).  adv. 

It.)  Music.  With  -animation  ; 
animatedly. 

an  i-mat'6-graph  (fin'Y-mttt'A- 
graf),  7i.  [See  animate; 
-GRAPH.]  =  CINEMATOGRAPH. 

||  a'ni-m^  (a'ne-ma  ;  tPne'ma'), 
a.  [F..  animated.]  Her.  Of  a 
different  tincture  from  the  ani¬ 
mal  itself  ;  —  said  of  the  eyes 
of  a  rapacious  animal, 
a'ni-met'ta  (a'nf-mPt'ta),  n. 

It.]  Eccl.  The  pall  of  the 
chalice.  [anime.  | 

an'i-mi  (Hn'Y-mY),  n.  Var.  of] 
an'i-mine  (Sn'Y-mln  ;  -men),  n. 
Also  -min.  Chem.  A  substance 


formerly  supposed  to  exist  m 

bone  (animal)  oil.  Obs. 

I|  a'ni  mis  o/pi-bu8'que  pa-ra'- 
ti  (fin'Y-mYs).  [L.]  Prepared  in 
minds  and  resources;  —  a  part 
of  the  motto  of  South  Carolina. 

Vergil  (AEneid,  II.  799). 
||  a'ni-mo  (Sn'T-mo),  n.  With 
the,  or  an,  intention  or  will  ;  — 
the  ablative  of  L.  animus,  used 
in  various  Latin  phrases  mostly 
corresponding  to  those  given 
under  animus  (which  see).  — 
a'ni  mo  ca  pi-en'di  (kftp'Y-Sn'- 
dT)  International  Law.  With  in¬ 
tent  to  capture.  —  a.  et  fac'to. 
Law.  In  intention  and  fact.  — 
a.  et  fl'de.  By  or  with  courage 
and  faith.  —  a.,  non  a-stu'ti-a 
(tts-tQ'tY-a).  By  courage,  not  by 
craft. 

an'i-mose'  (fi.n'Y-mos'b  an'i- 
mous  ( &n'Y-mi7s),  a.  [  L.  animo- 
sus.  fr.  animus  soul,  spirit.] 
Full  of  spirit ;  hot ;  vehement  ; 
resolute.  Obs.  —  an'i-mose'¬ 
ness.  n.  Obs. 
anious.  +  annoyous. 
anioyn.  +  enjoin. 
an  i-rid'i-a  (ftn'T-rYd'Y-d),^  n. 
[NL.  ;  an-  not  -4-  Gr.  ipis,  ip i- 
605,  iris.]  Med.  Congenital 
absence  or  defect  of  the  iris. 


An'i-rud'dha  (ftn'Y-r<56d'd ),  n. 

[Skr.,  properly,  uncontrolled.] 
Hinduism.  Krishna’s  grand¬ 
son,  identified  by  some  secta¬ 
ries  as  consciousness, 
an'is.  Anise.  Ref.  Sit. 
a-ni8'  (ii-nes'),  n’.  [Sp.  m  the 
Philippines.]  Fennel.  Phil.  I. 
P  a  ni-sa'do(ii'ne-8a'th6; 

[Sp.]  Anisated  brandy, 
an  i-san'drous  (ftn'I-sttn'dri/s), 
a.  [cmi. «o-  4-  -and r 011  s.]  Bot. 
Aniso8temonous. 
an'is-chu'ri-a  (an'Ys-kfl'rY-d), 
n.  |NL.  See  a- not;  ischury.J 
Med.  =  enuresis. 
anise  camphor.  See  anethol. 
aniseed  oil,  or  anise  oil.  See 
oil.  Table  I. 

aniseed  tree.  =  star  anise. 
anisidine  scarlet.  See  dye. 

An-i  so-bran'chi  a  (fin-T'sft- 
hrftp'kT-d),  A  ni' so-bran  chi- 
a'ta(-a'td),  77.  pi.  [NL.  ;  aniso- 
+  bronchia.']  Zool.  A  super- 
family  of  gastropods  of  the 
order  Chiastoneura,  containing 
those  with  the  left  gill  reduced 
or  wanting.  —  an-i  so-bran'chi- 
ate  ( -at),  a.  Sc  v. 
an  i-sob'ry-on8  <  Bn'T-s&b'rY-us), 
a.  [aniso-  +  Gr.  fipvov,  prop,  a 
growth.]  Anisodynamous.  06s. 


an-i'so-cei  'cal(an-I/so-s0r''k<7l), 
a.  [aniso-  -f  Gr.  Ktoicos  tail.] 
Zool.  Hav  g  the  lobes  nt  the 
caudal  fii  lequal. 
an-i'80-c:  -1©,  n.  [aniso-  -f  Gr. 
kutcAos  c  lie.]  Mil.  A  machine 
of  a  spira  form  used  anciently 
for  throwing  arrows, 
an  i  so-dac'tyl,  an-i  so-dac'tyle 
(-d&k'tYl), a  Zobl.  a  Anisodac- 
tylous.  b  Of  or  pert,  to  the  Ani- 
eodactyla  —  n.  OneoftheAm- 
sodactyla.— an-i'so-dac-tyl'ic,a. 
An-i  so  dac'ty-la  (-d  ft  k't  Y-ld), 
n.  ill.  [NL.]  Zobl.  In  old  clas¬ 
sifications,  a  group  of  herbivo¬ 
rous  mammals,  as  the  elephant 
and  the  hippopotamus,  with  un- 
symmetrically  divided  feet, 
an-i'so-dont,  a.  [anis-  -f 
-odont.]  Zool.  Having  teeth  of 
unequal  length.  — 77.  An  ani¬ 
mal  having  such  teeth, 
an-i  so-dyn'a-mous  (-dYn'd- 
mt/s),  a.  [aniso-  -k  Gr.  Svrajjus 
power.]  Bot.  Growing  most 
vigorously  on  one  side.  Obs. 
an-i  so-ga-mete'  (ftn-fsd-g d- 
met'),  n.  ;^L-GAMETEs(-mets'). 
[an-  not  4-  isogamete  ]  Bot.  A 
a  mete  in  which  the  sexes  dif- 
er  in  size  or  appearance. 
an'i-sog'na-thouB  ( ftn'I-sbg'nd- 


th<7s),  a.  [aniso-  4-  -gnathous.] 
Zobl.  Having  the  teeth  in  the 
two  jaws  unlike.  —  an  i-sog'na- 
thism  (-thYz’ni),  n. 
an  i  sog'y-nous  (-B8j'Y-nCs),  a. 
[aniso-  4-  -gynous.  1  Bot.  Hav¬ 
ing  fewer  carpels  than  sepals, 
anisol  red  See  dye. 
an  i  bo  pet'al-ous,  a.  [an-  not 
4-  isopetalovs .]  Bot.  Having 
unequal  petals. 

an  i-so'pi-a  ( ft  n'T-so'p  Y-a).  n. 
[NL.  ;  anis-  4-  -opia.)  Med. 
Inequality  of  the  visual  powers 
in  the  two  eyes. 

an-i'BO-pleu'ral,  a.  [aviso-  4- 
pleural .]  Zobl.  a  Bilaterally 
asymmetrical,  b  Of  or  pertain¬ 
ing  to  the  Anisopleura.— an-i'so- 
pleu'rous,  a. 

an-1  Bo-pog'o-nous  (ftn-T'sC- 
pCg'o-ndB),  a.  [aniso-  4-  Gr.  rra >- 
yoiv  beard.]  Zobl.  Unequally 
webbed;  —  said  of  feathers, 
an  i-sop'ter-ous  (ft  n'l-sb  p't?r- 
ns),  a.  \aniso-  -f  Gr.  nrepou 
wing.]  Bot.  Unequally  winged, 
as  a  fruit. 

an-i  so-sthen'ic  (ftn-Uso-Btl'.^n'- 
Yk ),  a.  [aniso-  4-  Gr.  aOevof 
strength.]  Of  unequal  strength, 
as  certain  pairs  of  muscles. 


ale,  senate,  care,  ftm,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofa  ;  eve,  6 vent,  find,  recent,  maker;  Ice,  Ill;  old,  Sbey,  orb,  5dd,  sSft,  connect ;  use,  unite,  urn,  up,  circus,  menu  ; 

U  Foreign  Word,  f  Obsolete  Variant  of.  -f  combined  with.  =  equals. 
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ANNIVERSARY 


an-l'so*trr>p'ic  (Xn-i'g.trSp'Tk).  a.  [etn-  not  [- isotropic*] 
Not  isotropic;  as  :  g^hysics.  Exhibiting  different  prop¬ 
erties  when  tested  in  ittereiit  directions  .  seolotropic  ,  as, 
doubly  refracting  crjcals  and  dichroic  bodies  a- ,  optically 
anisotropic,  b  Plan  Physiol.  Assuming  different  posi¬ 
tions  in  response  to  tie  action  of  external  stimuli,  as  light 
and  electricity,  c  2>bl.  Having  a  predetermined  axis  or 
axes ;  —  said  of  the  ggs  of  certain  animals, 
ail'i-sot'fo  py  (Sn'i-Jt'rfc-pT),  n.  Quality  or  state  ox  be¬ 
ing  anisotropic. 

an'i-syl  (Sn'T-sTl),  n  Org.  Chem.  a 'Die  univalent  radical, 
CHpOC,.H4,  of  whic  anisol  is  the  hydride,  b  The  univalent 
radical  CH3OC,tH4(M.,;  ns,  anisyl  alcohol,  c  The  univalent 
radical  CH3OCfH4OQj),  of  anisic  acid. 

11  a-ni'to  (a-ne'to),?.;  pi.  -Tos(-tos).  [Bp.]  In  tT'iaai  and 
the  Philippines,  at  idol,  fetish,  or  spirit, 
an'ker  (Sq'ker),  n.  [D.  anker,  fr.  LL.  aneeria,  ancheHa.] 
An  old  Dutch  andierman  liquid  UU  Mure  used  in  various 
countries  of  Euro  e,  esp.  for  spirits,  and  equal  to  one  quar¬ 
ter  of  an  aam,  orabout  9-10.5  U.  8.  or  wine  gallons.  In 
the  United  Statesit  is  reckoned  at  10  gallons  (37.8  liters); 
in  Cape  Colony,  it  nearly  8  gallons. 

SU'keiUe  (  it),  «  [After  Prof.  Anker  of  Austria.]  Min. 
A  mineral  closel;  related  to  ar\d  resembling  dolomite,  but 
containing  muchiron.  Sp.  gr.,  2.95-3.1. 
ankh  (Xqk),  n.  hilled  also  ci'ux  ansata.  [Egypt  ] 
Egypt.  Archied  A  tan  cross  with  a  loop  at  the  top, 
used  as  an  attrilute  or  sacred  emblem,  symbolizing 
generation  or  eiduriug 
an'kle  (Sq'k’l), ;.  [M  K.  ancle ,  anclow ,  AS.  ancleow  ;  Ankh- 
akin  to  Icel.  d/kla,  okli ,  Dan.  Sw.  ankel,  D.  enklaauw , 
cnkel ,  G.  enkel  ;  ci.  Skr.  ahga  limb,  ahguri  Anger.]  1.  The 
joint  between  he  foot  and  the  leg,  corresponding  to  the 
wrist  in  the  am,  the  hock  of  a  horse,  and  what  is  often,  in¬ 
correctly,  called  the  knee  of  a  bird.  In  man  it  i ;  a  gnigly- 
mus  joint  betveeu  the  tibia  and  Abula  and  the  astragalus. 

2.  The  regionof  this  joint;  the  tarsus  ;  —  in  popular  usage 
including  also  the  lower  part  of  the  leg  below  the  calf. 
Ankle  Jerk.  Med.  A  reflex  downward  movement  of  the  foot, 
dee  to  a  spismodic  contraction  of  the  muscles  of  the  calf, 
caused  by  .Hidden  extension  of  the  leg  or  by  striking  the 
Achilles'  tendon  above  the  heel.  It  is  marked  in  hysteria. 
an'kl3t  (Sj'klSt),  n.  1.  Something  embracing  the  ankle, 
as  :  &  A  rng  used  for  ornament,  b  A  fetter  o  A  kind 
of  bra  e,  ff  A  protecting  or  ornamental  top  to  a  shoe. 

2  A  little  ankle.  Rate. 

an'kus  (Yij'kws))  n.  [Hind.,  fr.  Skr.  ankvea.]  An  eleyihant 
goad  witi.  a  sharp  spike  and  hook,  resembling  a  short-han¬ 
dled  boat  y>ok.  Ivdia. 

an'ky-lo-  »..i]'kY-l$-).  [Gr  ayieuAo?  crooked.]  A  combin¬ 
ing  form  us«d  to  denote  ;  a  Crooked  or  crookedness  .  bent. 
b  Med.  A  d  lesion  or  growing  together  of  parts  (in  allusion 
to  the  fact  tl  it  the  crookedness  of  ankylosis  of  the  knee 
or  hip  joint  ic  caused  by  adhesion),  as  ;  of  the  eyelids,  in 
an'ky'lo-bleph'eron  (bl£f'd-rbn)  (Gr.  fiAtifrapov  eyelid]  ;  of 
the  lips,  in  an'k.-loehel'li-a(-kl'lT-d)  [Gr.  xeiAos  iip)  ;  of  the 
walls  of  the  vagua.  m  an  ky-io-col'po*  (-k&l'pflsi  tGr  ko\tto<; 
womb];  of  the  tongue  in  tongue-tie,  m  an  ky-lo-gios'si-a 
(-gl6s'Y-d)  (Gr  yAxroa  tongue]  ;  of  the  walls  of  the  anus,  in  an  - 
ky-lo-proc'ti-a  (-pr.k'shY-d)  (Gr.  npuncTos  anus] ;  of  the  walls  of 
the  external  auditoy  canal,  in  an  ky  lo'ti-a  (  16'shT-d)  [Gr.  ovv, 
curds,  ear]. 


aulty  lose,  an'chz  lose  (Jn'kT-los),  v.  t.  <&  i. ;  -t.osed 
(-lost) ;  -los'ing,  (-Id  Tug).  [Cf.  F.  or. ky loser.']  To  affect 
or  be  affected  with  :.nkylosis ;  to  unite  or  consolidate  so 
as  to  make  a  stiff  join  ;  to  grow  together  into  one. 
an  ky-lo'sis-  an  chy-I>'sis  i  -15'sTs),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  ay- 
kvAuht tv,  fr  dyjcvAoOi'  to  crook,  stiffen,  fr.  ay*uAov  crooked  : 
cf.  F.  ankylose.]  1.  bhd.  Stiffness  or  fixation  of  a  joint ; 
formation  of  a  stiff  joint, 

2.  Anat.&Zod.  two  or  more  separate  bones 

or  other  hard  parts  to  form  a  single  bone  or  part 
ftn'ky-los-to-mi'a-sis  (-lfo-tfc-mi'rt-sYs).  n.  [NL.:l»  nkylos- 
toma ,  var.  of  Agchylo  toma  -f-  -taxi*.]  Med.  A  diseaoe  due 
to  the  presence  of  th  parasites  Agchylostowa  due  ’enale, 
Uncinaria  (eabgenus  \>  eat  or)  americana,  or  allied  nema¬ 
todes  inti  i  resent  in  laics  num¬ 

bers  they  produce  a  severe  anaemia  try  su<  king  the  blood 
from  the  intestinal  walls.  Also  called  miner’s  anaemia, 
tunnel  disease ,  brickmak t’s  ana'mia,  Egyptian  chlorosis. 
an  ky-lot'ic(-lbt'fk),  a.  Med.  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  marked 
by,  ankylosis, 
an'iace  iJn'iSsb  n. 

[Origin  unknown.] 

A  broad  dagger 
formerly  worn  at 
the  girdle. 


Anlace  of  time  of  Edward 


II  anla-ge  (an'la-ge  ;  E.  Sn'laj),  n. ;  pi.  G.  anlaoen  (-la- 
gen),  E.  anlages  (5n'la-j5z;  jiz).  [G.,  foundation;  an  on 
+  liegen  to  lie.]  The  foundation  or  basis  of  a  subsequent 
development;  rudiment;  specif. :  Biol.  The  first  accumu¬ 
lation  of  cells  in  an  embryo,  recognizable  as  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  a  developing  part  or  organ.  Cf.  primordium. 

II  an'lauE  (an'lout/),  ?i.  [G.  ;  an  on  laut  sound.]  Phon. 

An  initial  sound,  as  of  a  word  or  syllable.  Cf.  auslaut. 
im  anlaut,  initially  ;  when  initial ;  —  used  of  sounds, 
ann  (5n),  «.  [See  annates.]  Scots  Law.  A  half  year’s 
stipend,  over  and  above  what  is  owing  for  the  incumbency, 
due  to  a  deceased  minister’s  executors.  It  is  not  assignable 
by  the  minister  nor  affectable  by  his  debts, 
an'na  (Su'd),  n.  [Hindi  ana.']  An  East  Indian  money  of 
account,  ^  rupee,  or  about  2  cents. 

An'na,  or  Anne,  Saint-  The  traditional  mother  of  the 
Virgin  Mary.  Her  day  in  the  Roman  and  Anglican  Churches 
is  July  2b  ;  in  the  Eastern  Church,  July  25. 
an'na  berg  ite  (Sn'd-bGrg-it),  n.  [From  Annaberg ,  Sax¬ 
ony.]  Min.  Hydrous  nickel  arseuate,  Ni3(A804)2,8Hi0, 
occurring  in  apple-green  masses  or  capillary  crystals, 
an'na-line  (5n'a-lTn  ;  -len),  n.  [Cf.  F.  annaline.]  Artifi¬ 
cially  prepared  calcium  sulphate,  used  in  place  of  gypsum 
in  paper  manufacture. 

an'nal-ist  (Sn'dl-Tst),  n.  [Cf.  F.  annaliste.]  A  writer  of 
annals.  —  an'nal-is'tic  (-16'tlk),  a. 

an'nals  (Sn'alz),  n.  pi.  ;  sing,  annal.  [L.  annalis  (sc.  liber), 
and  more  frequently  in  the  pi.  annaJes  (sc.  //Ari), chronicles, 
fr.  annus  year.  Cf.  annual.]  1.  A  relation  of  events  in 
chronological  order,  each  event  being  recorded  under  the 
year  in  which  it  happened.  “  Annals  of  the  revolution.” 
Macaulay.  “  The  annals  of  our  religion.”  Rogers. 

2.  Historical  records  ;  chronicles;  history. 

The  short  and  simple  annul n  of  the  poor.  Gray. 

It  was  one  of  the  most  critical  periods  in  our  annals.  Burke. 
3-  sing.  The  record  of  a  single  event  or  item.  “  In  death¬ 
less  annal."  Young. 

4.  A  periodic  publication,  containing  records  of  discoveries, 
transactions  of  societies,  etc.  ;  as,  “  Annals  of  Science.” 

5.  R.  C.  Ch.  Masses  said  regularly  for  a  year. 

Syn.  —  See  record. 

An  nap'o-lis  Con-ven'tion  ^-n5p'o-lTs).  U.  S.  Hist.  A  con¬ 
vention  of  delegates  from  the  States  of  New  York,  Newr 
Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Delaware,  and  Virginia  held,  on  the 
invitation  of  Virginia,  at  Annapolis,  Maryland,  in  1786  to 
consider  commercial  affairs.  It  recommended  the  calling  of 
the  Constitutional  Convention  held  at  Philadelphia  in  1787. 
an'nat  (Su'St),  n.  1.  pi.  Eccl.  Law.  Annates. 

2.  Scots  Law.  =  ann. 

an'nates  (Sn'ats),  n.  [LL.  annaia  income  of  a  year,  also, 
of  half  a  year,  fr.  L.  annus  year  :  cf.  F.  annate.]  Eccl 
Law.  The  first  fruits  of  a  benefice  or  church  living,  paid, 
in  some  cases,  to  the  Pope  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church, 
and  to  Queen  Anne’s  Bounty  in  the  English  Church, 
an  nat'to  (a-na'to),  n.  Also  annolto,  arnotlo ,  etc.  [Perh. 
native  name.]  A  red  or  yellowish  red  dye  prepared  from 
the  pulp  surrounding  the  seeds  of  a  tree  ( Bixa  orellana)  of 
tropical  America.  It  is  used  for  coloring  cheese,  butter,  etc. 
Anne  of  Gei'er-stein  (gi'er-stin).  The  heroine  of  Scott’s 
novel  of  the  same  name.  She  is  the  daughter  of  Albert, 
Count  of  Geierstein,  and  becomes  the  wife  oi  Arthur  de  Vere, 
the  son  of  the  exiled  Earl  of  Oxford, 
an  neal'  (n-nel'),  v.  t.  ;  an-nealed'  (-neld') ;  an-neal'ing. 
[ME.  anelen  to  heat,  burn,  AS.  anselan  ;  an  on  -f-  selan  to 
burn ;  also  ME.  anelen  to  enamel,  prob.  influenced  by  OF. 
neeter,  nieler ,  to  put  a  black  enamel  on  gold  or  silver,  F. 
nieller,  fr.  LL.  nigellare  to  blacken,  fr.  L.  nigelius  black¬ 
ish,  dim.  of  niger  black.  Cf.  niello,  negro.]  1.  To  in¬ 
flame.  Obs. 

2.  To  subject  to  high  heat,  with  subsequent  cooling,  for 
the  purpose  of  softening  thoroughly  and  rendering  less  brit¬ 
tle.  In  some  cases,  as  for  glass  and  steel,  the  cooling  must 
be  gradual  ;  in  others,  as  for  copper  and  brass,  it  may  be 
sudden.  It  is  believed  that  annealing  reduces  brittleness 
by  removing  strains  that  have  been  induced  in  the  material 
by  some  previous  treatment.  Cf.  temper,  v.  t. 

3.  To  heat,  as  glass,  tiles,  or  earthenware,  in  order  to  fix 
colors  laid  on  them. 

4.  Fig.  :  To  temper  or  toughen  ;  to  make  enduring. 

an  nec'tent  (fi-nSk'tent),  a.  [L.  anneclens,  p.  pr.  of  an- 
nertere  to  tie  or  bind  to.]  Connecting  ;  linking  ;  —  said  in 
Biol.  esp.  of  species  or  groupshaving  characters  intermedi¬ 
ate  between  those  of  two  other  species  or  groups, 
an'ne-lld  (5n'e-lTd),  a.  [F.  annelide ,  fr.  anneler  to  arrange 
in  rings,  OF.  anel  a  ring,  fr.  L.  anellus  a  ring,  dim.  of  anu- 
/wearing.]  Zodl.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Annelida.  — ??. 
One  of  the  Annelida. 

An-nel'i-da  (a-ngl'T-dd),  n.  pi.  [NL.  See  annelid.]  Zool. 
A  phylum,  formerly  regarded  as  a  class,  of  articulate  ani¬ 


mals  ; — nearly  or  exactly  synonymous  with  Annulata. 
The  chief  characters  of  the  phylum  are :  an  elongated  body 
composed  of  segments ;  an  extensive  coelom  and  a  vascular 
system  containing  red  blood  ;  a  nervous  system  consisting 
of  a  cerebral  ganglion,  esophageal  ring,  and  double  ventral 
nerve  cord,  and  paired  nephridia  in  some  or  most  of  the  seg¬ 
ments.  Many  members  depart  widely  from  these  charac¬ 
ters.  Appendages  may  be  present,  but  they  are  not  jointed 
as  in  the  Arthropoda.  The  phylum  is  usually  divided  into 
the  Chxtopoda,  including  the  Oliaochseta  (earthworms,  etc.) 
and  Polydueta  (marine  worms),  the  Hirudinea  (leeches),  and 
the  Archiannelida.  The  Gephyrea  are  now  also  included, 
though  in  the  adult  stage  they  are  not  segmented.  —  an- 
nel'i  dan  (a-nSl'T-ddn),  a.  &  —  an  ne-lid'i  an  (Su/e- 

lid'I-dn),  a.  &  n.  Rare.  —  an-nel'i-dous  (a-ngl'T-f/ws),  a. 
an  nex'  (a-nSks'),  v.  t.  ;  an-nexed' (-nekst') ;  an-nex'ing. 
[F.  annexer,  fr.  L.  amiexus,  p.  p.  of  annectere  to  tie  or  bind 
to  ;  ad  -}-  nectere  to  tie,  to  fasten  together,  akin  to  Skr.  nah 
to  bind.]  1.  To  join  by  some  physical  means;  to  connect 
(one  thing,  usually  something  smaller  or  subordinate,  to 
another  thing)  by  some  physical  means  ;  to  attach  ;  aflix  ; 
append  ;  often  specif.,  to  subjoin  ;  —  followed  by  to.  Prop¬ 
erly,  annex  implies  more  than  mere  juxtaposition  or  laying 
on,  as  in  the  case  of  annexed  documents,  or  fixtures  actual¬ 
ly  annexed  to  the  freehold  (cf.  annexation,  3). 

2.  To  join  or  add,  as  a  smaller  thing  to  a  greater  ;  to  unite 
with  something  else  so  as  to  make  one  whole,  as  in  respect 
of  use,  legal  ownership,  government;  as,  he  annexed  ten 
acres  to  his  farm  ;  the  syndicate  has  annexed  another  com¬ 
pany  ;  the  United  States  has  annexed  Porto  Rico. 

He  annexed  a  province  to  his  kingdom.  Johnson. 

3.  To  attach  or  connect  as  a  consequence,  condition,  etc., 
as  a  penalty  to  a  prohibition,  or  punishment  to  guilt. 

Syn.  —  Affix,  subjoin,  append,  join,  add.  See  attach. 

an  ilex',  v.  i.  To  join  ;  to  be  united, 
an  nex'  (a-nSks'  ;5n'Sks),  n.  [F.  annexe ,  L.  annexvs,  neut. 
annexiun,  p.  p.]  Something  annexed  or  appended  ;  as:  a 
An  additional  stipulation  or  statement  to  a  writing,  as  on  a 
rider  or  at  the  end.  b  A  subsidiary  building,  or  wing,  to  a 
building,  c  Scots  Law.  Fixture  ;  appurtenance, 
an  nex-a'tlon  (5n/ek-sa'slmn),  n.  [Cf.  F.  annexation.  LL. 
aunexatio.]  1.  Act  of  annexing;  process  of  attaching, 
adding,  or  appending  ;  addition  ;  act  of  connecting  ;  union  ; 
as,  the  annexation  of  Texas  to  the  United  States. 

2.  The  thing  or  things  annexed. 

3.  Law.  a  The  union  of  property  with  a  freehold  so  as  to 
become  a  fixture  either  actual ,  as  where  immovably  fixed, 
or  consti'uctive ,  as  in  case  of  a  key. 

Annexation  implies  that  the  identity  of  the  annexed  territory  is 
merged  in  that  of  the  state  to  which  it  is  added.  W.  E.  Hall. 
b  Scots  Law.  Appropriation  of  church  lands  or  rents  to  the 
crown,  esp.  that  made  by  the  Act  of  Annexation  of  1587. 
an  nex  a'tion-ist,  IK  One  who  favors  annexation, 
an-nex'ion  (d-n6k'8hMn),  n.  [L.  annexio  a  tying  to,  connec¬ 
tion  :  cf.  F.  annexion.]  Annexation.  Rare.  Shak. 

Annie  Lau'rie  (16'rT).  The  daughter  of  Sir  Robert  Laurie, 
who  is  addressed  in  the  famous  Scottish  love  song  written 
about  1700  by  one  William  Douglas. 

an-ni'hi-late  (a-nl'hT-lat),  v.  t. ;  an-ni'hi-lat'ed  (-lat'Sd) ; 
an-ni'hi-lat'ing  (-Tug).  [L.  annihilaius,  p.  p.  of  annihil- 
are  ;  ad  -f-  nihilum ,  nihil,  nothing,  fr.  ne  hit  urn  (/Hum)  not 
a  thread,  nothing  at  all.  Cf.  file  a  row.]  1.  To  reduce  to 
nothing  ;  to  cause  to  cease  to  be  in  any  form. 

It  is  impossible  for  any  body  to  be  utterly  annihilated.  Bacon. 

2.  To  reduce  to  nonexistence,  or  cause  to  cease  to  be,  by 
destroying  the  form  or  essential  character  of,  so  that  the 
thing  as  such  no  longer  exists  ;  as,  to  annihilate  a  forest  by 
felling  the  trees.  “  To  annihilate  the  army.”  Macaulay. 

3.  To  treat  as  nonexistent ;  to  make  void  or  of  no  effect ; 
to  destroy  the  force,  etc.,  of;  as,  to  annihilate  an  argu¬ 
ment,  law,  rights,  goodness. 

Syn.  —  See  destroy. 

an-ni'hi-la'tion  (-la'shwn),  n.  [Cf.  F.  annihilation.]  Act 
of  annihilating,  or  state  of  being  annihilated, 
an-ni'hi-la'tion-ism  (-Tz’m),  n.  Theol.  The  theory  that 
the  wicked  shall  cease  to  exist  after  this  life,  either  because 
eternal  life  is  the  special  gift  of  God  to  the  righteous,  or 
because  the  punishment  of  the  finally  impenitent  is  extinc¬ 
tion.  —  an-ni'hi-la'tion  1st,  n. 
an-nl'hi-la-tive  (-la-tTv),  a.  Serving  to  annihilate, 
an  ni  ver'sa  ry  (Sn'T-vGr'sd-rT),  a.  [L.  anniversaHus ;  an¬ 
nus  year  -f-  vertere,  versum,  to  turn  :  cf.  F.  anniversaire.] 

1.  Returning  with  the  year,  at  a  stated  time ;  annual ; 
yearly  ;  as,  an  anniversary  feast. 

2.  Of  or  pertaining  to  an  anniversary. 

anniversary  day.  R.  €.•  Ch.  =  anniversary,  n..  2.  —  a.  week, 
that  week  in  the  year  in  which  the  annual  meetings  of  re¬ 
ligious  and  benevolent  societies  were  held  in  Boston  and 
New  York.  Eastern  U.  S. 

an  ni  ver'sa  ry,  n. ;  pi.  -ries  (-rYz).  [Cf.  F.  anniversaire.] 


an'i  sot'x^p&l  ( T  e5t'ru-p<vl), 
a.  Anisotropic. 
an-Uso- trope,  a.  Physics.  An 
isotropic.  — -  n.  An  anisotropic 
crystal. 

an  i  Bo  trop'i  cal,  a.  Anjso-i 
ar.  i  aot'ro-piam  (ttn  T-sbt'rO- 
piz’m).  n.  =  INISOTSOFY. 
an  i-sot'ro  pons  (-pus),  o.  Ani¬ 
sotropic. 

vni'sux  (d-nT'a«m),  n.  LL.] 
Pharm.  Anise. 

a-nith  'er  ( «-nl tk  'Sr),  pron.  Bf  a. 
Another.  Scot. 

a^i  trog 'a  nous  (5/n  T-t  r  5  j'P- 
nr7s  ;  ftn'I-),  a.  Not  nitrogenous. 
Rare. 

a'nia  ma  (a'nfl-ind).  Var.  of 

ANIIIMA. 

an'Jan  (in'jfint,  n.  The  wood 
of  tne  East  Indian  tree  Hard- 
vtnckxa  binata  ;  also,  the  tree. 
an'Jil-U.  Var.  of  angii.i. 

An  Jon',  n.  —  i'.lokkk  d’Anjot. 
An\jou-ite  ian'jdb-lt),  n.  A 
native  of  Anjou.  Ld.  Lytton. 
ankarage.  j*  a.vchokage. 
an/kee  vfifi'ke),  n ..  or  ankee 
grass.  A  tall  barnyard  grass 
(  Erhinochhm  crus-gn/li )  abun¬ 
dant  in  the  desert  regions  of  the 
southwestern  Critcd  States.  Its 
seeds  are  ground  into  flour  by 
Mohave  Indians, 
an'kel.  anklf.  (or  Ref.  .Sip.l 
an'ker.  Var.  of  anchor.  Obs.| 
an'ker  age.  Var  of  anchor¬ 
age.  Obs.  vr  Ret  .  Sp. 
ankeras.  +  anchorin'*. 
An'kerd  Anchored.  Ref.  Sp. 


an'kl.  Ankle.  ef  )  . 
ankle  bone.  The  as  Jalus. 
ankle  boot  1.  A  tow  ^  reach¬ 
ing  to  the  ankle.  y, 

2  A  protective  cover; ag  for  a 
horse's  ankle. 

1  r.nkle  clonus  --  ankw;  jerk. 
j  en'kle-cut  ter.  t>.  \  horse  that 

interferes  j*o  that  he  wounds  the 
a  hie  inside  of  the  fe*  ?k  joint, 
an'kled  (Ho'k'id.  .  Ylaving 
I  arihh-s  :  —  used  in  cort  Position. 
,  an'kle  j;  )fe  <  a  k  boot 

reaching  slightly  above  the 
ankles,  and  (  I.  —  an'- 

klo-jacVed  (-jUkV),  a 
'  ankle  ring  rn  about 

the  ankle,  as  for  ornament, 
ankle  tie.  A  low  shoe  or  slip- 
pyr  fastened  with  ankle  straps, 
affkor  +  am  non  [ess.| 

i  ankoraese.  aakrs*.  -nchor-| 
an'ky-lo-roele  Ui)'!  ’ -!•' "■-mel),»i. 
\ankylo-  -f  Gr.  probe.] 

Surg.  A  curved  probe 
An'fy-loB ' to-ma  GUJ  Ki-lbs'tft- 
i  An'ky4oa'to-imim(-mfim). 

|  1STOM  K. 

i  an'ky  le  oma  ankyh-  + 

!  -t.nne  1  S'irff  A  knife  for  divid- 
in  cases 

of  tongnt  t 

i  an-ky'roi  \v-  I  'roi  d),  a. 
Anal.  Var.oi  %.  yroid. 

an'le-pi.  f 

1  an 'let,  .•>.  j  •  i  t,  F.  an- 

\neletA  \  -i  an  Her.,  an 

annulet.  (•'. 

1  an 'licit.  <•  cr. 
an 'like,  an 'IF  t.  a.  \  AS.  antic. 


onlic.  Cf.  alike.]  Alike  :  simi¬ 
lar.  Ohs.  —  i).  Like  ;  likeness. 
Obs.  —  an'like-neB8,  n.  Obs. 
anliknen,  r.  i.  To  resemble. 
Obs.—  r.t.  To  compare.  Obs. 
ann.  Abbr.  Annales  (L.,  an¬ 
nals);  anni  (L.,  years);  annual  ; 
annuity  ;  annuities. 

Ann  (tfn),  An'na  (lin'd),  n.  [L. 
Anna  or  Gr.  ’  Anna,  of  Heb. 
origin,  and  the  same  word  as 
Hannah.  The  forms  Ann,  Anne, 
are  fr.  the  F.  form  Anne.]  Lit., 

frace  ;  —  fern.  prop,  name  = 
lANNAH.  L.  Anna;  F.  Anne 
(an),  Annette  (d'nPt'),  Nannette 
(na'n’t'),  Xinon  (ne'nfiN')  ;  It. 
Anna  (an'nii)  ;  Sp.  .4/ia(a'na); 
G.  Anna  (an'ii).  —  Dim.  Annie, 
Nanny .  Nancy,  Nan,  Nina 
(ne'nd). 

An'na.  n.  [L.]  Rom.  Myth. 
The  sister  of  Dido,  fabled  to 
have  fled  to  Italy  after  Dido’s 
death  and  to  have  drowned  her¬ 
self  in  the  river  Numicius. 
an'na.  n.  The  hoaetzin.  Brit¬ 
ish  Guiana. 

An'na-as  (Bn'd-Jis).  Bib. 
An'na  de  Dies'bach  (iin'a  d5 
des'biiK).  A  deep  carmine 
hardy  perpetual  rose  (La- 
charme,  1X5N). 

Anna  Karenina.  See  Karenina. 
an'nal,  n.,  sing,  of  annals. 
an'nal-ism  (fi.n'ol-Yz’m),  n.  The 
w  riting  of  annals.  Rare. 
an'nal-ize.  n.  t.  To  record  in 
annals.  Obs.  or  R.  [mesk.| 
An  na-mese'.  Var.  of  Ana-| 


An'na-mite  (ftn'o-mit).  n.  [Cf. 
F.  Annum  ite.]  An  Anamese. 
annane.  +  anon. 

An'na  Pe  ren'na  (lin'd  d?- 
r?n'd).  IL.]  /.’<<<//.  Moth.  An 
early  Italian  goddess  of  spring 
(her  feast  coming  on  March  15), 
in  classical  times  confounded 
with  Anna,  the  sister  of  Dido. 
An'nas  ( ftn'ds).  Bib. 

Anne  (ftn).  Var.  of  Ann. 

Anne.  Sister.  In  the  story  of 
“  Bluebeard.”  the  sister  of  Fa¬ 
tima,  who  watches  from  a  tower 
for  the  coming  of  their  brothers, 
an-neal'.  \  m  LB. 
an-neald'.  Annealed.  Ref.  Sp 
an-neal 'er,  n.  One  that  anneals, 
an-near'.  +  an  ear. 
an-nect'.  r.  t.  annex. 
an-nec'tant.  a.  =  annectent. 
an-nec'tion.  Var.  of  annexion. 
an'neele  (ftn'gl),  an'neill.  Vars. 

of  AN  I L. 

anneile.  +  anneal. 
An'ne-la'ta.  Var.  of  Annel- 
LATA.  [NKI.in.l 

an'ne-lide.  Bare  var.  of  an-| 
An-nel'i-des  (/7-nPl'Y-dez),  n. 
pi.  [NL.J  Zool.  Nearly  or  ex¬ 
actly  equiv.  to  Annelida. 
an'ne-lism  (ttn'P-llz’m),  n.  (F. 
annelA  ringed  4-  -/aw.)  Zonl. 
The  state  of  being  ringed  or  an- 
nulaterl  ;  ringed  structure, 
an'nell.  Var.  of  \nil. 

An  nel-la'ta  (SnV-lS'td).  n.  pi. 
[NL.]  Zod.  Nearly  or  exactly 
equiv.  to  Annelida. 
an'ne-loid  (ttn'8-loid),  n.  [F. 


anntU  ringed  -b  -aid.]  Zool.  An 
animal  resembling  an  annelid 
—  an'ne-loid,  a. 
annemp8t  +  anent. 
annemy.  +  enemy. 
an-nenst'.  +  anent. 
an  ne-ro'dite  (ftn^-rfl'dTt),  n. 
[From  Annerod ,  Norway.]  Min. 
A  black  niobate  of  uranium, 
yttrium,  etc.,  occurring  in  pris¬ 
matic  crystals.  II.,  6.  Sp.gr.,  5.7. 
annerre,  v.  t.  To  adhere.  Obs. 

Ox/.  E.  D. 

an'net  +  anet,  annat. 
An-nette'  (d-nftr),  n.  [F.  dim. 
of  Anne.]  Fern.  prop.  name, 
an-nex'a-ble.  a.  See  -able. 
an'nex-a-ry,  n.  A  thing  an¬ 
nexed.  Obs.  Sr  R- 
an'nex-a'tion-al.  a.  Of  or  per¬ 
taining  to  annexation, 
an  nexe'  (d-nCks'),  n.  [F.]  Var. 
ol  annex,  esp.  in  senses b  and  c. 

Of  late  years  Roumania  has 
become  a  sort  of  annexe  of  the 
Triple  Alliance.  Encyc.  Brit. 
an-nex'er,  //.  One  that  annexes, 
an-nex'ion-ist.  n.  An  annexa¬ 
tionist.  Rare. 

an-nex'ive.  a.  That  annexes 
or  tends  to  annex, 
an-nex'ment,  n.  Act  of  annex¬ 
ing,  or  the  thing  annexed  :  np-  j 
pendage.  Rare.  Shak. 

an-next'.  Annexed.  Ref.  Sp. 
an  nex'ure,  n.  =  annex  a. 

II  an'ni  col-lec'ti  (kn'T  kf)-lfk'- 
tT).  [L.]  Lit.,  collected  years  ; 
that  is,  one  of  the  round  periods 
of  years,  such  as  20,  40,  60,  etc.,  I 


for  which  the  planetary  changes 
were  tabulated  for  use  in  mak¬ 
ing  calculations  by  the  astro¬ 
labe.  The  changes  for  periods 
less  than  twenty,  or  from  1  to  10. 
were  put  in  a  separate  table,  and 
th  ese  y  ears  w  ere  call  ed  an  'ni  ex- 
pan'si  (fk-spSn'sT),  that  is,  ex¬ 
panse,  or  separate,  years, 
an'ni-cut.  Var.  of  akh  ut. 
an-nid'a-lin  (d-nTd'a-lYn),  n. 
Pharm.  A  reddish  brown  pow¬ 
der  closely  related  to  aristol. 
an-ni'hil,  r.  t.  [Cf.  F.  annihiler.] 
To  annihilate.  Obs. 
an-ni'hi-la-ble  (d-nT'hY-ld-b’l), 
a.  Capable  of  being  annihi¬ 
lated.  —  an-ni'hi-la-bil'i-ty 

(-bll'I-tt),  7i. 

an-ni'hi-late  (d-nl'hY-lat),  a. 
Annihilated.  Archaic. 
an-ni'hi-la^or  (-lE'tCr),  n.  One 
tliat  annihilate^, 
an  ni'hi-la-to-ry  (-la-tO-rY),  a. 
Annihilative. 

an'nii,  n.  Anil.  Obs.  or  R. 

I  an'ni  nu'bi-les  (fin'!  nQ'bY- 
ez).  [L.]  Law.  Lit.,  marriage¬ 
able  years,  i.  e.  the  age  of  con¬ 
sent  to  marriage, 
an'nis.  ^  anise.  [Anne.] 
Ann'ist,  n.  A  partisan  of  Queenl 
ann'ite.  n.  (From  Cape  Ann.] 
.1  /in.  A  variety  of  lepidomelane. 
an'ni-ver'sa-ri-ly  (-rl-ll),  ad v.  of 
anniversary.  -ness.  | 

an  ni-ver'Ba-ri-ness,  n.  See| 
an^i-ver'Ea-ry  (ftn^-vflr'sd-rY), 
r.t.  To  celebrate  the  anniversary 
of.  Rare.  Oxf.  E.  V. 


fobd,  foot ;  out,  oil ;  chair ,  go  ;  - ng,  *  ijk  ;  then,  thin;  nature,  verdure  (250) ;  k  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144) ;  boN  ;  yet ;  zh  =  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Guide. 

Full  explanations  of  Abbreviations,  Si«n&,  etc.,  Immediately  precede  the  Vocabulary. 
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ANNUNCIATION  LILY 


1.  The  annual  return  of  the  day  of  a  past  event,  esp.  on 
which  some  notable  event  took  place,  or  the  day  on  which 
some  event  is  celebrated  ;  as,  the  anniversary  of  the  Dec¬ 
laration  of  Independence. 

2.  R.  C.  Ch.  The  Mass  said  yearly  for  the  soul  of  a  de¬ 
ceased  person,  or,  formerly,  daily  for  a  year  ;  the  com¬ 
memoration  of  some  sacred  event,  as  the  dedication  of  a 
church  or  the  consecration  of  a  pope. 

3.  The  celebration  taking  place  on  an  anniversary  day. 

4.  An  annual  magazine  or  publication.  Obs. 

II  an'no  Do'mi-nl  (5n'o  dom'Y-ni).  [L.,  in  the  year  of 
[our]  Lord,  i.  e.  Jesus  Christ.]  In  the  (specified)  year 
of  the  Christian  era.  Abbr.,  a.  d.  ;  as,  a.  d.  1887. 
an  no'na  (&-no'nd),  n.  [L.]  Rom.  Antiq.  1.  The  agri¬ 
cultural  produce  of  a  year  ;  hence,  provisions ;  esp.  the 
||  an-no'na  ci'vi-ca  (sYv'Y-kd),  or  the  grain  distributed  free  to 
the  Roman  citizens  (plebs  urbana)  and  that  distributed 
to  the  Roman  army. 

2.  [cap.]  By  personification,  a  goddess  of  fertility,  repre¬ 
sented  with  ears  of  grain  and  cornucopia. 

An-no'na,  n.  [NL.,  prob.  fr.  some  native  name.]  Bot.  A 
large,  chiefly  tropical  American,  genus  of  trees  and  shrubs, 
type  of  the  family  Annonaceas.  They  are  distinguished  by 
the  solitary  ovule  and  compound,  usually  edible,  fruit.  The 
soursop  (^4.  muricata ),  custard  apple  (,4.  reticulata ),  and 
sweetsop  (A.  squamosa )  are  cultivated  in  the  tropics. 

An  no  na'ce  £6  (5n'o-na'se-e),  n.pl.  [NL.  See  Annona.] 
Bot.  A  family  of  trees  or  shrubs  (order  Ranunculales),  the 
custard-apple  family,  having  alternate  leaves,  flowers  with 
3  sepals  and  6  petals,  and  fleshy  fruits.  There  are  about  50 
genera  and  550  species,  mostly  tropical,  many  yielding 
edible  fruits,  as  the  custard  apple  {Annona)  and  the  papaw 
(Asimina).  —  an  no  na'ceous  t-shtts),  a. 
an'no  tate  (£n'o-tat),  v.  t.  ;  an'no-tat'ed  (-tat/Sd) ;  an'no- 
tat'ing  (-Tng).  [L.  annotatus ,  p.  p.  of  annolare  to  anno¬ 

tate  ;  ad  -}-  notar e  to  mark.  See  note,  r.]  To  explain  or 
criticize  by  notes  ;  as,  to  annotate  the  works  of  Bacon, 
an'no-tate,  v.  i.  To  make  notes  or  comments  ;  —  often  with 
on  or  upon. 

an'no-ta'tlon  (-ta'shan),  n.  [L.  annoiatio:  cf.  F.  annota¬ 
tion .]  1.  Act  of  annotating. 

2.  A  note,  added  by  way  of  comment  or  explanation  ;  — 
usually  in  pi. ;  as,  annotations  on  the  text  of  ancient  au¬ 
thors,  or  on  a  word  or  a  passage. 

3.  Med.  The  introductory  signs  or  symptoms  of  any  illness, 
esp.  intermittent  fever.  Obs. 

4.  Civil  Law.  See  rescript. 

Syn.  —  See  remark. 

an'no-ta-tive  (5n'6-ta-tYv),  a.  Characterized  by  annotations; 
of  the  nature  of  annotation. 

an'no-ta  tor  (-ta'ter),  n.  [L.]  A  writer  of  annotations  ;  a 
commentator. 

an  nounce'  (a-nouns'),  v.  t.  :  an-nounced'  (-nounst') ;  an¬ 
nouncing  (-noun'sYug).  [OF.  anoncier,  F.  annoncer,  fr. 
L.  annuntiare  ;  ad  -f-  nuntiare  to  report,  relate,  nuntius 
messenger,  bearer  of  news.  See  nuncio  ;  cf.  annunciate.] 

1.  To  give  public  notice,  or  first  notice,  of ;  to  make  known  ; 
to  publish  ;  to  proclaim. 

Her  [Q.  Elizabeth’s]  arrival  was  announced  through  the  coun¬ 
try  by  a  peal  of  cannon  from  the  ramparts.  Gilpin. 

2.  To  pronounce  ;  to  declare  by  judicial  sentence. 

Publish  laws,  announce 

Or  lif  e  or  death.  Prior. 

3.  To  give  notice  of  the  arrival  or  presence  of. 

Syn.  —  Proclaim,  herald,  promulgate.  See  declare. 

an  nounce'ment  (-ment),  n.  Act  of  announcing;  that  which 
announces  ;  proclamation  ;  publication  ;  advertisement, 
an  noy',  n.  [ME.  anoi ,  anui ,  OF.  anoi ,  anui,enui,  fr.  L.  in 
odio  in  hatred  (esse  alicui  in  odio ,  Cic.).  See  ennui,  odium, 
noisome.]  A  feeling  of  discomfort  or  vexation  caused  by 
what  one  dislikes  ;  also,  whatever  causes  such  a  feeling  ; 
as,  to  work  annoy.  Archaic  or  Poetic. 

Worse  than  Tantalus’  Is  her  annoy.  Shak. 

an  noy'  (a-noi'),  v.  t. ;  an-noyed'  (-noid')  ;  an-noy'ing. 
[ME.  anoien,  anuien ,  OF.  anoier ,  anuier,  enuier ,  F.  en- 
nuyer ,  fr.  OF.  anoi ,  anui,  enui ,  annoyance,  F.  ennui.  See 
annoy,  ».]  1.  To  weary  or  trouble ;  to  irk  ;  to  offend.  Obs. 

2.  To  disturb  or  irritate,  esp.  by  continued  or  repeated 
acts ;  to  tease ;  to  ruffle  in  mind  ;  to  vex ;  as,  he  annoys  me. 

Say,  what  can  more  our  tortured  souls  anno// 

Than  to  behold,  admire,  and  lose  our  joy  ?  Prior. 

3.  To  molest,  incommode,  harm,  or  injure  ;  as,  to  annoy 
an  army  by  impeding  its  march,  or  by  a  cannonade  ;  —  now 
chiefly  in  military  use. 

Syn.  — Molest,  vex,  trouble,  pester,  embarrass,  perplex, 
tease.  See  harass. 

an  noy',  v.  i.  To  be  hateful,  troublesome,  or  offensive ; 
also,  to  feel  grief  or  vexation.  Obs. 

an-noy'ance  (d-noi'ans),  n.  [OF.  anoiance,  anuiance.] 

1.  Act  of  annoying  ;  state  of  being  annoyed  ;  molestation  ; 
vexation;  annoy. 

Remove  from  her  the  means  of  all  annoyance  [harm], 

And  still  keep  eyes  upon  her.  Shak. 

A  deep  clay,  giving  much  annoyance  to  passengers.  Fuller. 
For  the  further  annoyance  and  terror  of  any  besieged  place,  they 
would  throw  into  it  dead  bodies.  Wilkins. 

2.  That  which  annoys. 

A  grain,  a  dust,  a  gnat,  a  wandering  hair, 

Any  annoyance  in  that  precious  sense.  Shak. 

an  noy'ing,  p.  a.  That  annoys  ;  molesting  ;  vexatious.  — 
an-noy'ing-ly,  adv,  —  an-noy'ing-ness,  n. 


an'nn-al  (5n'u-al),  a.  [ME.  annuel ,  F.  annuel ,  fr.  L. 
annualis,  fr.  annus  year.  Cf.  annals.]  1.  Of  or  pertain¬ 
ing  to  a  year  ;  returning  every  year ;  coming  or  happening 
once  in  the  year  ;  yearly. 

The  annual  overflowing  of  the  river  [Nile].  Ray. 

2.  Performed  or  accomplished  in  a  year  ;  reckoned  by  the 
year  ;  as,  the  annual  motion  of  the  earth. 

A  thousand  pound  a  year,  annual  support.  Shak. 

3.  Lasting  or  continuing  only  one  year  or  one  growing  sea¬ 

son  ;  requiring  to  be  renewed  every  year ;  as,  an  annual 
plant ;  annual  tickets.  Bacon. 

annual  epact.  See  epact.  —  a.  meadow  grass.  See  Table  I. 
under  grass.  —  a.  parallax.  See  parallax.  —  a.  rent.  Scots 
Law.  a  =  ground  annual.  In  Scotch  law  books  often 
printed  annualrent.  b  Interest.  — a.  ring,  Bot.,  one  of  the 
rings  or  layers  seen  in  radial  or  tangential  sections  of  the 
wood  of  dicotyledonous  and  gymnospermous  plants,  indi¬ 
cating  the  secondary  growth  for  one  year,  as  a  result  of 
the  activity  of  the  cambium.  See  cambium,  also  stem, 
llliLst.  —  a.  supply,  a.  supply  fund.  See  Consolidated  Fund. 
—  a.  variation,  Astron.,  the  yearly  change  in  a  star’s  mean 
right  ascension  or  declination,  produced  mainly  by  preces¬ 
sion  of  the  equinoxes. 

an'nu-al,  n.  1.  A  thing  happening  or  returning  yearly; 
esp.,  a  literary  work  published  once  a  year. 

2.  Anything  that  lasts  but  one  year  or  season;  specif.,  a 
plant  which  completes  its  growth  in  a  single  year.  An 
annual  is  often  designated  by  the  symbols  O,  0,  or  (l). 

Oaths  are  .  .  .  in  some  sense  almost  annuals;  .  .  .  and  I  myself 
can  remember  about  forty  different  sets.  Swift. 

3.  R.  C.  Ch.  A  Mass  for  a  deceased  person  or  for  some 
special  object,  said  daily  for  a  year  or  on  the  anniversary 
day  ;  also,  the  payment  for  such  a  Mass. 

4.  Scots  Law.  A  ground  annual. 

an'nu-ent  (-2nt),  a.  [L.  annucns ,  p.  pr.  of  annuere  ;  ad  -j- 
nuere  to  nod.]  Nodding ;  causing  to  nod ;  as,  annuenl 
muscles. 

an  nu'i  tant  (a-nu'Y-tdnt),  n.  [See  annuity.]  One  who 
receives,  or  is  entitled  to  receive,  an  annuity, 
an-nu'i-ty  (-tt),  n.  ;  pi.  -ties  (-tTz).  [F.  annuite ,  LL.  an- 

nuitas ,  fr.  L.  annus  year.]  1.  An  amount,  esp.  of  money, 
payable  yearly  for  a  certain  or  uncertain  period,  as  for 
years,  for  life,  or  forever ;  an  annual  allowance  or  income  ; 
also,  the  right  to  receive  such  yearly  amount.  At  common 
law  an  annuity  payable  for  a  term  of  years  or  in  perpetuity 
is  an  incorporeal  hereditament,  and  is  distinct  from  a  rent 
in  not  being  payable  out  of  land,  though  it  may  by  express 
agreement  be  charged  upon  land. 

2.  Finance.  The  totality  or  aggregation  of  a  single  series 
of  equal  payments  to  be  made  annually  (or,  by  extension, 
at  more  frequent  intervals)  for  a  certain,  or  uncertain, 
period  Of  years,  or,  as  technically  expressed,  for  an  assigned 
status  ;  also,  the  right  to  receive  such  a  series  of  payments, 
or  the  investment  which  it  represents.  From  a  theoretical 
economic  standpoint  the  annuity  represents  a  given  prin¬ 
cipal  and  its  interest,  except  in  the  case  of  perpetual  an¬ 
nuities,  where  it  includes  interest  only.  The  simple  word 
annuity  commonly  means  a  life  annuity.  An  annuity  is 
called,  according  to  the  time  of  the  first  payment,  or  the 
period  of  its  continuance :  an  annuity  due,  when  the  first 
payment  is  at  the  beginning  instead  of  at  the  end  of  the  first 
year;  a  complete  annuity,  when  the  payment  is  to  be  con¬ 
tinued  up  to  the  day  of  the  annuitant’s  death ;  deferred 
annuity,  if  the  first  payment  is  to  be  made  at  some  date 
later  than  the  end  of  the  first  year,  or  on  the  happening 
of  some  event  of  uncertain  date  ;  annuity  certain,  when  pay¬ 
able  in  any  event  for  a  term  of  years ;  contingent  annuity, 
if  terminable  upon  the  happening  of  a  future  event  uncer¬ 
tain  either  as  to  the  date  or  the  possibility  of  occurrence ; 
perpetual  annuity,  or  perpetuity,  if  payable  forever ;  termi¬ 
nable  annuity,  when  payable  principal  and  interest  by  a  series 
of  payments  lasting  for  a  limited  period  ;  temporary  annuity, 
if  payable  for  a  limited  time  only,  or,  more  usually,  for  a 
life  or  lives  not  extending  in  any  event  beyond  a  specified 
date  (this  latter  being  called  in  full  temporary  life  annuity) ; 
life  annuity,  when  terminable  upon  the  death  of  the  annui¬ 
tant  or  annuitants;  joint  annuity,  if  payable  during  the 
joint  lives  of  two  or  more  designated  persons ;  annuity  on 
the  last  survivor,  if  payable  so  long  as  either  or  any  of  two 
or  more  designated  persons  are  alive  ;  survivorship  annuity, 
when  payable  to  a  designated  person  (the  nominee)  in  the 
event  of  his  surviving  a  designated  insured  person  ;  rever¬ 
sionary  annuity, properly, when  payable  to  some  person  upon 
another  becoming  for  any  reason  unable  to  receive  it;  but 
usually  equivalent  to. survivorship  annuity :  curtate  annuity, 
one  that  ceases  with  the  last  payment  prior  to  death  oi 
any  specified  life. 

an  nul'  (S-nul'),  v.  t. ;  an-nulled'  (a-nuld') ;  an-nul'ling. 
[F.  annuler ,  LL.  annullare ,  fr.  L.  ad  to  -J-  nidlus  none, 
nullum ,  neut.,  nothing.  See  null,  a.]  1.  To  reduce  to 

nothing  ;  to  annihilate  ;  obliterate. 

Light,  the  prime  work  of  God,  to  me ’s  extinct, 

And  all  her  various  objects  of  delight 
Annulled.  Milton. 

2.  To  make  void  or  of  no  effect ;  to  nullify ;  to  abolish  ;  to 
do  away  with  ;  —  used  chiefly  of  legal  rights  or  of  laws,  de¬ 
crees,  edicts,  decisions  of  courts,  or  other  established  rules 
or  customs,  etc.,  made  void  by  competent  authority. 

Do  they  mean  to  annul  laws  of  inestimable  value  to  our 
liberties?  ...  Burke. 

Syn.  —  Cancel,  nullify,  avoid,  invalidate.  See  abolish. 
an'nu-lar  (Hn'u-ldr),  a.  [L.  annularis ,  anularis ,  fr.  an - 
nidus,  anulus ,  ring  :  cf.  F.  annulaire.]  1.  Pertaining  to,  or 
of  the  form  of,  a  ring ;  forming  a  ring  ;  ringed  ;  ring-shaped  ; 
as,  annular  fibers  ;  specif.,  designating  boring  tools  that 


bore  out  a  ring  without  cutting  awy  or  routing  the  core 
or  center  ;  as,  an  annular  auger,  bitetc. 

2.  Banded  or  marked  with  circles. 

annular  duct.  =  annular  vessel.  —  eclipse.  Astron.  See 
eclipse,  7i.,  1.  —  a.  engine,  a  direct-act  g  marine  engine  hav¬ 
ing  the  piston  in  the  annular  space  beween  two  concentric 
cylinders.  —  a.  gear.  =  internal  geai  —  a.  ligaments.  Anal. 
a  Strong  fibrous  bands  or  thickene  portions  of  fascia 
which  pass  across  and  hold  in  place  te  exterior  and  flexor 
tendons  of  the  wrist  and  ankle,  b  Tb  orbicular  ligament 
of  the  radius  and  ulna.  —  a.  micromete,  a  device  for  meas¬ 
uring  arcs  of  the  celestial  sphere  byueans  of  a  circular 
ring,  mounted  in  the  focal  plane  of  tb  eyepiece.  —  a.  neb¬ 
ula.  See  nebula.  —  a.  solid.  Math.,  a  sdid  generated  by  a 
closed  curve,  symmetrical  with  referene  to  a  straight  line, 
when  rotated  about  a  parallel  line.  -  a.  vault,  Arch.,  a 
barrel  or  wagon  vault  the  plan  of  whici  is  circular,  as  one 
which  roofs  a  room,  corridor,  or  the  lik,  of  approximately 
circular  form.  —  a.  vessel,  Bot.,  one  of  t  e  ducts  or  tubes  of 
the  tracheal  tissue,  strengthened  on  tb  inner  surface  by 
thickened  layers  or  rings. 

An  nu-la'ri-a  (Sn'6-la'rY-d),  n.  [NL.  See  annulary.] 
Bot.  A  large  genus  of  fossil  pteridophyticplants  of  the  order 
Equisetales  ;  —  from  the  annuli  formed  b'  the  basal  sheaths 
of  the  leaf  whorls.  They  range  from  th»  Devonian  to  the 
Permian,  but  are  most  abundant  in  the  oal  measures, 
an'nu-lar'i-ty  (-l&r'Y-tY),  n.  Annular  state  or  form, 
an'nu-la  ry  (-la-rY),  a.  [L.  annularius.  See  annular.] 

1.  Having  the  form  of  a  ring  ;  annular.  Rare. 

2.  Pert,  to,  or  bearing,  the  ring.  —  n.  Tie  ring  finger. 
An  nu-la'ta  (-la'td),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  neut.  jl.  fr.  L.  annula- 

tus  ringed.]  Zool.  A  phylum,  formerly  considered  as  a 
class,  nearly  or  exactly  equivalent  to  Anielida .  See  An¬ 
nelida. 

an'nu-late  (5n'u-lat),  n.  Zodl.  One  of  thcAnnulata. 
an'nu  late  (Sn'ti-lat)  )  a.  [L.  annulatus.'  1.  Furnished 
an'nu-lat  ed  (-lat^d)  (  with,  or  compo.ed  of,  rings ; 
ringed  ;  surrounded  by  rings  of  color. 

2.  Zodl.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Annulata. 
annulated  column  or  *haft.  Arch.,  one  in  which  the  shaft 
is  made  up  of  two  or  more  long  cylinders,  siperimposed, 
and  having  at  each  joint  an  annular  band  seeming  to  retain 
the  shaft,  but  commonly  worked  on  an  interposed  stone 
plate,  whose  edge  slightly  projects.  This  firm  is  most 
common  in  clustered  piers  of  Gothic  churches 
an'nu-la'tion  (-la'slmn),  n.  Formation  of  ringt ;  a  circular 
or  ringlike  formation  ;  a  ring  or  belt, 
an'nu  let  (5n'u-l&t),  n.  [Dim.  of  annulus: 
cf.  F.  annelet.]  A  little  ring  ;  specif.  :  a 
Arch.  A  small  molding  or  ridge  forming 
a  ring,  as  a  list,  fillet,  cincture,  etc.,  esp. 
one  of  the  fillets  or  bands  used  at  the 
lower  part  of  the  Doric  capital,  b  Her. 

A  little  circle  borne  as  a  charge,  c  Zodl. 

A  narrow  circle  of  some  distinct  color  on 
a  surface  or  around  an  organ, 
an'nu-lism  (-lYz’m),  n.  State  or  quality 
of  being  annulated  ;  also,  annulated  structire. 
an-nul'ment  (d-nul'm2nt),  n.  [Cf.  F.  amulement.]  Act 
of  annulling;  abolition  ;  invalidation, 
an'nu-lose  (5n'u-lo8  ;  277),  a.  [L.  annuhs  ring.]  1.  Hav¬ 
ing,  or  composed  of,  rings  or  ringlike  segments  ;  ringed. 

2.  Zool.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Annubsa. 
an'nu  lus  (-lfis),  n.;  pi.  L.  -li  (-11),  E.  -’.uses  (-lus-Sz;  -Tz). 
[L.,  better  anulus.']  A  ring;  a  ringlke  part,  structure, 
marking,  space,  or  the  like.  Specif. :  a  Georn.  (1)  The  plane 
space  between  two  concentric  circles  one  within  the  other. 
(2)  The  solid  formed  by  a  circle  rotating  around  a  line  in 
the  plane  of  the  circle  but  not  cutting  it.  b  Anat.  Any  of 
certain  ringlike  parts.  (See  phrases  below.)  c  Bot.  (1)  In 
fungi,  the  membranous  ring  that  surrounds  the  stem  of 
certain  agarics  after  the  expansion  of  the  cap  ;  the  remnant 
of  the  veil.  See  mushroom,  Illust.  (2)  In  mosses,  an  elastic 
ring  of  cells  between  the  operculum  and  the  mouth  of  the 
capsule.  (3)  In  ferns,  the  thick-walled  ring  that  surrounds 
the  sporangium  and  by  contraction  causes  the  rupture  of 
the  latter  when  mature.  (4)  The  fleshy  rim  of  the  corolla 
in  some  asclepiadaceous  plants,  as  Stapelia.  d  Arch.  An 
annulet,  e  Astron.  The  ring  of  light  visible  during  an 
annular  eclipse.  See  eclipse. 

annulus  abdominis  (ab-dbm'T-nls).  =  abdominal  ring.  —  a. 
cruralis  (kroo-ra'ITs).  =  crural  ring.  — a.  inguinalls  (Yi}'- 
gwY-na'lYs).  =  abdominal  ring.  —  a.  ovalia  (o-va'lis),  Anat., 
the  raised  margin  of  the  fossa  ovalis.— a.  tympanlcua  (tlm- 
p&n'Y-kws),  Anat.,  a  curved  plate  of  bone  forming  the  front 
and  lower  parts  of  the  osseous  external  auditory  meatus. 
It  is  a  separate  bone  in  the  fetus. 

an-nun'ci-ate  (d-nun'shY-at),  v.L;  an-nun'ci-at'ed  (-at'Sd); 
an-nun'ci-at'ing  (-Yng).  [L  annuntiatus ,  p.  p.  of  annunti¬ 
are.  See  announce.]  To  announce, 
an-nun'ci-a'tion  (-pT-a'shwn  ;  -shY-a'shan  ;  277),  n.  [L.  an - 
nuntiatio:  cf.  F.  annonciation.]  1.  Act  of  announcing; 
announcement;  proclamation  ;  as,  annunciation  of  peace. 
2.  a  The  announcement  of  the  incarnation,  made  by  the 
angel  Gabriel  to  the  Virgin  Mary  ;  also,  a  representation  of 
this  announcement  in  art.  b  \_cap.]  The  festival  cele¬ 
brated  (March  25th)  by  the  Church  of  England,  of  Rome, 
etc.,  in  memory  of  this  announcement ;  Lady  Day. 
Annunciation  lily,  a  The  common  white  lily  ( Lilium 
candidum).  It  is  usually  introduced  by  painters  in  pictures 
of  the  Annunciation,  b  =  Easter  lily  b. 


/nnulet(/fer.). 


an'ni-verae  (ftn'r-vffra),  n.  [L. 
anui  versus  turning  of  a  year.] 
Anniversary.  Ohs. 
annivoler.  «?•  annueller. 

||  an'no.  [L.j  In  the  year  ;  also, 
short  for  anno  Domini  or  anno 
Christi. 

||  an'no  ae-ta'tis  su'ae.  [L.]  In 
the  year  of  his  |or  her]  age. 

||  an'no  an'te  Chri'stum  (krTe'- 
tum).  [L.]  In  the  (specified) 
year  before  Christ, 
li  an'no  Chri'sti  (krTs'tT).  [L.] 
In  the  (specified)  year  of  Christ ; 
A.  D. 

an'no-dat'ed  (fin'ft-daUPd),  a. 
[L.  ad  to  -h  nodus  a  knot.]  Iler. 
Curved  like  the  letter  S. 
li  an'no  He'ji-r*  (hPj'Y-re). 
[LL.  anno  Ifeyirae .]  Lit.,  in 
the  year  of  the  Hegira, 
annoil.  +  anoil. 
an-noi'ous.  +  annoyous. 
annoisanee.  f  anmusanoe. 
an-nom'i-nate.  an-nomi-na'- 
tlon.  Obs.  or  rare  vars  of  ag¬ 
nominate,  agnomination. 


||  an'no  mun'di.  [L.]  In  the 
year  of  the  world  ;  —  used  in 
reckoning  dates  from  the  sup¬ 
posed  period  of  the  creation, 
esp.  as  fixed  by  I’sher  at  4004 
b.  c.  Abbr.  A.  M. 
annon.  anon. 

||  an'nonce'  (a/nfiNs'),  n.  [F.] 
Announcement.  Rare. 
annom.  +  anorn. 

II  an'no  sa-'u'tis.  [L.]  In  the 
year  of  redemption, 
annot.  Abbr.  Annotator, 
an'no-tat  er  (ftn'r.-tat'gr),  n.  = 
annotator.  [tator.  Rare,  i 
an  no-ta'tion-ist,  n.  An  anno-| 
an-no'ta-to-ry  (tf-nQ'tri-to-rY), 
a.  Pertaining  to  an  annotator  ; 
containing  annotations.  Rare. 
an'no-tine  (&n'G-tIn  ;  -tin),  n 
[L.  annotinus  a  year  old.] 

1.  Hort.  A  tree  whose  fruit  rip¬ 
ens  the  second  year.  Obs.  5r  R- 

2.  Zo’nl.  A  bird*  one  year  old,  or 
that  has  once  moltea.  —  an'no- 
tine.  <i. 

an-not'i-nous  (a-nbt'Y-nils),  a. 


[See  annotine.]  Bot.  A  year 
old  ;  in  yearly  growths, 
an-not'ia,  an-not'to-  Vars.  of 

annatto. 

an-nounc'er  (a-noun's?r),  n. 
One  tli at  announces. 

||  an'no  ur'bis  con'di-ta.  [L.] 
Lit.,  in  the  year  of  the  founded 
city  [Rome] ;  —  used  in  Roman 
chronology,  after  the  time  of 
Augustus,  to  indicate  that  a  date 
was  reckoned  from  the  date  of 
the  founding  of  Rome,  common¬ 
ly  taken  to  have  occurred  in  753 
b.  c.  Abbr.  A.  U.  C 
an-noy'anc-er(<l-noi'dn-s5r),  n. 
An  annoyer. 

an-noyd'.  Annoyed.  Ref.  Sp. 
an-noy'er,  ».  One  that  annoys, 
an-noy'ful.  a.  Annoying.  Obs. 
an-noy'ment,  n.  [Cf.  OI .  enoie- 
)nenti\  Annoyance.  Rare. 
an-noy'ous,  «.  [OF.  enuius, 
avows,  F.  ennuyeux.]  Trouble¬ 
some  ;  annoying.  Obs.  —  an- 
noy'ous-ly,  adv.  Obs. 
annt.  fl*  ant. 


||  an  nu  aire'  (a'nii'ar'),  n.  [F.] 
=  1st  ANNUARY. 

an'nu-al-ist,  n.  One  who  writes 
for  or  edits  an  annual.  Rare. 
an'nu-al  ize,  v.  i.  To  write  for 
an  annual.  Rare. 
an'nu-al-ly.  adv.  of  annual. 
an'nu-al-rent.  n.  =  annual 
rent.  —  an  nu-al-rent'er,  n. 
an'nu-a-ry,  a.  Annual.  Obs. 
—  n.  A  yearbook, 
an'nu-a-ry,  n.  An  annueler. 
an'nu-ate,  >  .  t.  5c  •/.  [L.  annuere 
to  nod  to.]  To  nod  to  ;  to  direct 
by  signs.  Obs.  Sc  R. 
an'nu-el-er,  n.  Also  annueller.  A 
priest  employed  in  saving  annu¬ 
als,  or  anniversary  Masses.  Obs. 
an-nui'sance,  n.  [AF.  anui- 
saner.]  Injury  ;  nuisance.  Obs. 
|]  an'nu-it  coe'ptis.  [L.]  He 
[God]  has  smiled  on  our  under 
takings  ;  —  a  motto  on  the  uncut 
reverse  of  the  great  seal  of  the 
United  States.  It  was  adapted 
from  Vergil  (“  iEneid  ”  IX.  625; 
or  “  Georgies  ”  I.  40). 


an'nu-lar,  n.  Ring  finger.  Rare. 

The  marriage  ring  still  clings 
to  the  fleshlesB  annular  of  the 
left  hand.  R.  F.  Burton. 

an'nu-lar-ly,  adv.  of  annular. 
an-nuld'.  Annulled.  Ref.  Sp. 
annuler.  4*  annueler. 
an' nu  let-tie'  (ttn'O-let-a'),  p.a. 
Her.  Having  annulets  at  the  end. 
an'nu-U,  n.,  L.  jd.  of  annulus. 
an-nul'la-ble,  a.  See -able. 
an-nul'late,  v.  t.  •  To  annul. 
Obs.  —  an  nul-la'tion,  n.  Obs. 
an-nul'ler,  n.  One  that  annuls. 
An  nu-loi'da  (Hn'fl-loi'dd), 
n.  pi.  [NL.  ;  L.  annulus  4-  -oiV/.j 
Zool.  A  subkingdom,  including 
echinoderms  and  certain  worms 
(rotifers,  turbellarians,  trema- 
todes,  cestodes, nematodes,  etc.). 

—  an'nu-loid,  a.  ic  n.  Huxley. 
An  nu-lo'sa  (-lo'sd),  n.  pi. 
[NL  ]  Zool.  A  comprehensive 
group  of  segmented  animals, 
partly  or  exactly  equivalent  to 
Artieulatn.  See  Artjculata. 

—  an'nu  lo'san  (-san),  a.  Sf  n. 


II  an'nu-lus  et  ba'cu-lus  (bflk'- 

fi-lt/s).  [L.]  See  investiture. 
an-nu'mer-ate,  v.  t.  [L.  annu- 
meratus ,  p.  p.  of  anmnnerare. 
See  numerate.]  To  add  on  ;  to 
count  in.  Obs.  —  an-nu  mer-a'- 
tion,  n.  Obs.  [ N AKI.J 

An'nu-na'ki.  Var.  of  Anun-| 
an-nun'ei  a  ble  (rt-nOn'shl-d- 
b’l),  a.  That  may  be  announced. 
Rare. 

An-nun/ci-ade'  (-st-ad'),  n.  [F. 
annonciade.  It.  annunziataA 
Lit.,  annunciation  ;  —  applied 
to  various  orders  :  a  The  Or¬ 
der  of  the  Annunciation. 
See  order,  I.  b  A  religious 
order  of  nuns,  organized  by 
Queen  Jeanne  of  ^  alois  about 
1500.  c  A  religious  order  of 
nuns,  instituted  by  Maria  Vit- 
toria  Fornari  about  lf>04.  d  A 
brotherhood  established  in 
Rome  about  1460  by  the  Cardinal 
Turrecremata. 

an-nun'ci-ate,  a.  Foretold  ;  pre- 
announced.  Obs. 


ale,  senate,  efire,  &m,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofa ;  eve,  Svent,  gnd,  recent,  maker;  ice,  ill ;  old,  obey,  orb,  5dd,  s6ft,  connect ;  use,  unite,  urn,  up,  circus,  menu ; 

U  Foreign  Word.  +  Obsolete  Variant  of.  +  combined  with.  =  equals* 
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an  nun'ci  a  tive  (fl-nfin'sliT-a-tTv),  a.  Pert,  to,  or  serving 
for,  annunciation  ;  announcing.  Rare.  Dr.  H.  More. 
an-nun'ci-a  tor  (-a'ter),  n.  [L .  annuntiator.']  One  that  an¬ 
nounces.  Specif. :  a  An  officer  in  the  church  of  Constan¬ 
tinople  whose  business  it  was  to  inform  the  people  of  the 
festivals  to  be  celebrated,  b  Any  of  several  mechanical  sig¬ 
naling  devices,  now  usually  operated  by  electricity,  which 
designate,  as  by  moving  a  numbered  pointer,  ringing  a  par¬ 
ticular  bell,  or  lighting  a  certain  lamp,  the  room  or  station 
where  attendance  is  required  ;  also,  a  board,  frame,  or  the 
like,  for  displaying  such  pointers,  lamps,  etc. 
an  nun'ci  a-to  ry  (-d-to-rT),  a.  Pertaining  to,  or  contain¬ 
ing,  announcement;  making  known.  Rare. 

An'nwn  (Sn'noon),  n.  [W.  annwfn ,  fr.  dwfn  deep.]  Celt. 
Myth.  The  British  Hades,  represented  as  a  sea-girdled 
revolving  fortress.  In  its  center  was  the  caldron  of  poetry 
and  inspiration  of  which  Arthur  despoiled  it. 
a'no-  (a'no-).  A  combining  form  of  anus;  as  in:  a  110- 
coc-cyg'e-al  (-kbk-sTj'e-tfl),  pert,  to  the  anus  and  coc¬ 
cyx  ;  a  no  ves'i  cal  (-vSs'T-kal),  pert,  to  the  anus  and 
bladder,  etc. 

a-no'a  (d-no'd),  n.  [Native  name.]  Zool.  A  small  wild  ox 
of  Celebes  (.4 noa  depressicornis),  allied  to  the  buffalo,  but 
having  nearly  straight  horns.  —  a  no'ine  (-In ;  Tn),  a. 
an'ode  l,5n'od),  n.  [Gr.  ava  up  -j-  666;  way.]  Elec.  The 
positive  terminal  of  an  electric  source,  or  more  strictly  the 
electrode  by  which  the  current  enters  an  electrolyte  on  its 
way  to  the  other  pole  ;  —  opposed  to  cathode.  See  Ront- 
OEN  RAY,  I/lust. 

anodic  (d-n5d'Tk),  a.  [See  anode.]  1.  Ascending. 

2.  Elec.  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  emanating  from,  an  anode  ; 
as,  anodic  rays. 

3.  Rot.  Turned  toward  ;  —  said  only  of  that  half  of  a  leaf 
which  is  turned  toward  the  course  of  the  genetic  spiral. 
Cf.  CATHODIC. 

An  o-don'ta  (5n/$-d5n'tdl,  n.  Syn.  An'O-don  (5n'o-d8n). 
[NL.;  an-  not-J-Gr.  6 Sovs,  666pto;,  tooth.]  Zool.  A  large 
genus  of  fresh-water  mussels  (family  Uni onidse)  having  the 
hinge  teeth  rudimentary  or  wanting,  and  the  shell  usually 
thin  and  fragile. 

an'o-dyne  (Sn'ft-dfn),  a.  [L.  anodynus ,  Gr.  avwSvvos  free 
from  pain,  stilling  pain  ;  av-  not  -f-  oSvvr)  pain:  cf.  F. 
anodin."]  Serving  to  assuage  pain  ;  soothing. 

The  anodyne  draught  of  oblivion.  Burke. 

an'o-dyne,  n.  [L.  anodynon.  See  anodyne,  «.]  Any 
medicine  which  allays  pain,  as  an  opiate  or  narcotic  ;  any¬ 
thing  that  soothes  disturbed  feelings, 
an  o-et'ic  (5n/o-St'Tk),  a.  [Gr.  avorjTos  unthinkable  ;  a-  not 
-f-  potjto;  perceptible,  thinkable.]  1.  Unthinkable.  Rare. 
2.  Psychol.  Not  subject  to  conscious  attention  ;  having  an 
indefinite,  relatively  passive,  conscious  being  ;  character¬ 
istic  of  the  44  fringe  ”  or  44  margin  ”  of  consciousness. 

Presentation  considered  as  having  an  existence  relatively  inde¬ 
pendent  of  thought,  may  be  called  sentience,  or  a  noetic  con¬ 
sciousness.  Thought  and  sentience  are  fundamentally  distinct 
mental  functions.  O.  F.  Stout, 

a  noint'  (d-noint'),  v.  t.  ;  a-noint'ed  ;  a-noint'ing.  [OF. 
enoint ,  p.  p.  of  enoindre ,  fr.  L.  inungere ;  in  -f-  ungere,  un- 
guere,  to  smear,  anoint.  See  ointment,  unguent.]  1.  To 
smear  or  rub  over  with  oil  or  an  unctuous  substance  ;  also, 
to  spread  over,  as  oil. 

And  fragrant  oils  the  stiffened  limbs  inoint.  Dry  den. 

He  anointed  the  eyes  of  the  blind  man  with  the  clay.  John  ix.  6. 

2.  To  apply  oil  to  or  to  pour  oil  upon,  etc.,  asasacred  rite, 
esp.  for  consecration. 

Then  shalt  thou  take  the  anointing  oil,  and  pour  it  upon  his 
l  Aaron’s]  head  and  anoint  him.  *.  Ej.  xxix.  7. 

3.  To  beat ;  thrash;  chastise.  Humorous. 

I  ’ll  .  .  .  anoint  him  with  a  cat-and-nine-tails.  Smollett. 


a  noint'er,  n.  One  that  anoints;  specif.  [ cap.],  one  of  an 
obscure  16th  or  17th  century  sect  in  which  anointment  was 
practiced  as  a  form  of  initiation, 
a-noint'ment  (-inent),  n.  Act  of  anointing,  or  state  of  being 
anointed  ;  also,  an  ointment. 

a-no'li  (d-no'li  ;  5n'o-),  n.  [In  the  Antilles,  anoli,  anoalli, 
a  lizard.]  A  lizard  of  the  genus  Anolis. 

A-no'lis  (-Its),  n.  [NL.  See  anoli.]  Zool.  A  genus  of 
small  American  pleurodont  lizards  of  the  family  Iguanidae, 
often  called  chameleons ,  on  account  of  their  power  of  chang¬ 
ing  color  like  the  true  chameleons  of  the  Old  World. — 
a  no'll  an  (d-no'lT-dn),  a.  6c  n. 
a  nom'a  li-  (d-n5m'a-lT-).  A  prefix  denoting  anomalous , 
irregular.  See  anomalo-. 

a  nom'a  lism  (-ITz’m),  n.  Anomalousness  ;  an  anomaly, 
a-nom'a-llst  (- ITst),  n.  [See  anomalous.]  An  adherent 
of  the  view  held  by  Chrysippus,  Crates  of  Mallos,  and  Per- 
gamese  grammarians,  that  language  is  not  based  on  gen¬ 
eral  rules  of  any  kind,  except  so  fan  as  they  are  made  by 
custom,  and  that  there  is  no  necessary  analogy  between 
the  word  and  the  thing.  See  analogist,  2. 


an-nun'ti-ate,  an-nun'ti-a'tion, 

etc.  Obs.  or  rare  vara,  of  an¬ 
nunciate,  ANNUNCIATION,  etc. 

an'nus  (ftn'us),  n.;pl.  anni 

-I).  1 1 >. )  Year, 
annusance.  +  annuisance. 

||  an'nus  de-li'be-ran'dl (dr-1  ib'- 
?r-ftn'dT).  [L.,  year  of  deliber¬ 
ating.]  See  JUS  DELIBERANDI. 

II  an'nus  luc'tus  [L.]  Law. 
The  year  of  mourning,  within 
which  it  was  unlawful  for  a 
newly  widowed  woman  to  mar¬ 
ry,  by  a  rule  of  the  Roman  and 
Civil"  law,  later  adopted  by  the 
Saxons  and  Danes. 

||  an'nus  mag'nus.  [L.l  Great 
year  ;  Platonic  year.  See  un¬ 
der  Platonic. 

an'nus  mi  ra'bi-lis  (mY-r&b'Y- 

Ys).  [L.]  Wonderful  year  ; — 
applied  to  various  noted  years, 
as  ny  Dry  den  in  a  poem  of  this 
title* ( pub.  1667 )  to  the  year  1666, 
the  date  of  the  great  fife  in  Lon¬ 
don  and  of  the  defeat  of  the 
Dutch  fleet. 

An'nu  us  (&n'fl-»7s).  Bib. 
annuyous  +  annoyous. 
an'ny.  any. 
a'no(ii'n5).  Var.  of  ani. 
a-no'bing  (a-n5'bYng).  n.  A  Ma¬ 
layan  tree  ( Artocarpns  orata ), 
related  to  the  breadfruit,  intro¬ 
duced  into  the  Philippines.  Its 
hard  wood  is  useful  in  building, 
an'o-car'pous.  a.  [Gr.  auto  up¬ 
ward  4-  -carpous.]  Bot.  Hav¬ 


ing  sori  on  the  upper  side  of  the 
frond  ;  as,  an  anoearpous  fern, 
an-o'dal,  a.  Anodic, 
an  od'ic  (ftn-bd'Yk),  a.  IGr. 
ayoSo?  impassable  ]  Anastaltic. 
an  o-don'ti-a  (ftn'fi-dOn'shY-d ), 
n.  [NL.]  Absence  of  the  teeth, 
ano-dyn'i-a  (ftn'6-dYn'Y-d),  n. 
[NL.,  fr.  Or.  aco»5i»via.]  Med. 
Absence  of  pain, 
an-od'y-nous  ( ftn-Od'Y-nus;  fin'- 
o-dl'nus),  a.  Anodyne, 
an  o-e'si  a  (ttn'o-e'shY-a),  n. 
[NL.,  fr.  Gr.  auo^tna  want  of 
understanding  ]  Idiocy, 
an'o-gene  ( ftn'o-jen ),  an'o-gen'- 
ic  (-iC*n'Ik),  a.  [Gr.  avuj  up¬ 
ward  -f-  -gen,  - genic .1  Developed 
in  an  upward  direction, 
anogh.  +  enough. 
anoi.  +  annoy. 
a-noi'a  (a-noi'a ),  an'o  e'a  (ftn'- 
n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  apoi a 
folly.  1  =  ANOESI  A. 
a-noil  ,  v.  t.  [OF.  en oilier.]  To 
anoint  with  oil.  Ohs. 
a-noint',  p.  />.  fir  p.  a.  [OF. 
enoint.]  Anointed.  Archaic. 

He  saw,  with  eyes 
Anoint  of  Nature,  fauns  and 
dryads  fair.  M.  F.  Egan. 
an'ol  (ttn'fil  ;  -Cl),  n.  Chem.  A 
crystalline  substance,  C«.H,oO, 
formed  by  heating  anethol  with 
caustic  alkali  It  is  a  propenyl 
derivative  of  phenol, 
a-no'mal.  a.  [F.,  «.]  Anoma¬ 


a  nom'a-lis'tic  (d-nBm'd-lTs'tik) )  a.  [Cf.  F.  anomalis- 
a  nom'a  lls'tl- cal  (-tT-kdl)  (  tique.]  1.  Of  or  per¬ 
taining  to  an  anomaly,  or  to  the  anotnalists ;  irregular. 

2.  A stron.  Pertaining  to  the  anomaly,  or  angular  distance 
of  a  planet  from  perihelion. 

anomalistic  month.  See  under  month.  — a.  revolution,  the 
period  in  which  a  planet  or  satellite  goes  through  the  com¬ 
plete  cycle  of  changes  of  anomaly,  or  from  any  point  in  its 
elliptic  orbit  to  the  same  again.  — a.  year,  the  time  of  the 
earth’s  revolution  from  perihelion  to  perihelion  again, 
which  is  365  days,  6  hours,  13  minutes,  and  46.09  seconds, 
a-nom'a-lo-  (d-n5m'd-lo-),  a-nom'a-11-  (-1T-).  [L.  anomalus, 
Gr.  avw/xaAo?,  anomalous,  irregular.  See  anomalous.]  A 
combining  form  denoting  anomalous,  irregular ,  unusual. 
A  nom  a  lo-gon'a  taa  (-g5n'd-te),  n.  pi.  [NL. ;  anomalo- 
+  Gr.  yo mi,  yovaros,  knee.]  Zool.  A  division  of  birds 
containing  those  having  no  ambiens  muscle.  —  a-nom  a- 
lo  gon'a  tous  (  tws),  a. 

A  nom'a-lop'ter-yx  (-15p'ter-Tks),  n.  [NL. ;  anomalo — f- 
Gr.  nrepv£  wing.]  Paleon.  A  genus  of  moas  (see  moa)  com¬ 
prising  comparatively  small  species  (sometimes  only  three 
or  four  feet  high)  of  slender  build. 

a-nom'a  lous  (d-n5m'd-lds),  a.  [L.  anomalus,  Gr.  avuipa- 
Ao?  uneven,  irregular  ;  av-  not  -f-  o/xoAo;  even,  6 pos  same. 
See  same  ;  cf.  abnormal.]  1.  Unconformable  ;  dissimilar 

(to).  Archaic. 

2.  Deviating  from  a  general  rule,  method,  or  analogy  ;  ab¬ 
normal  ;  irregular  ;  as,  an  anomalous  proceeding. 

Syn.  —  Irregular,  exceptional,  unusual,  singular,  peculiar. 
Anomalous,  abnormal  agree  in  the  idea  of  deviation  from 
regular  order.  Anomalous  connotes  lack  of  conformity, 
as  of  something  which  refuses  to  submit  to  classification 
or  explanation;  abnormal  (cf.  regular)  frequently  sug¬ 
gests  positive  irregularity,  with  the  further  implication  of 
strangeness  or  excess ;  as,  abnormal  obesity  is  not  ordi¬ 
narily  anomalous,  but  to  be  abnormally  fat  when  all  one’s 
family  is  thin  might  well  seem  anomalous.  See  strange, 
eccentricity. 

anomalous  dispersion.  Physics.  See  dispersion.  —  a.  plea, 
Law,  a  plea  partly  affirmative  and  partly  negative,  the  one 
part  being  used  to  show  that  the  other  does  not  defeat  the 
rights  of  the  pleader. 

—  a  nom'a  lous  ly,  adv.  —  a  nom'a  lous  ness.  n. 

a  nom'a-ly  (d-n5m'd-lT),  n.  ;  pi.  -lies  (-ITz).  [L.  anomalia, 
Gr.  dccojuoAca.  See  anomalous.]  Deviation  from  the  com¬ 
mon  rule  ;  irregularity  ;  anything  anomalous. 

We  are  enabled  to  unite  into  a  consistent  whole  the  various 
anomalies  and  contending  principles  that  arc  found  in  the  minds 
and  affairs  of  men.  Burke. 

As  Professor  Owen  has  remarked,  there  is  no  greater  anomalg 
in  nature  than  a  bird  that  cannot  fly.  Darwin. 

Specif.:  a.  A  stron.  (1 )  The  angular  distance  of  a  planet  from 
its  perihelion,  as  seen  from  the  sun.  This  is  the  true  anom¬ 
aly.  The  eccentric  anomaly  is  a  corresponding  angle  at  the 
center  of  the  elliptic  orbit  of  the  planet.  The  mean  anom¬ 
aly  is  what  the  anomaly  would  be  if  the  planet’s  angular 
motion  were  uniform.  (2)  The  angle  measuring  apparent 
irregularities  in  the  motion  of  a  planet,  b  Nat.  Hist.  Any 
deviation  from  the  essential  characteristics  of  a  type. 
C  Music.  A  deviation  of  pitch  from  the  perfect  interval  in 
the  tuning  of  a  tempered  instrument. 

An'o-ma-the'ca  (Sn'6-md-the'kd),  n.  [NL.  ;  Gr.  aro/uov 
without  law  $t}ktj  box  :  in  allusion  to  the  irregularly  de¬ 
hiscent  capsules.]  a  Bot.  A  subgecus  of  Lapeyrousia, 
sometimes  regarded  as  a  genus.  See  Lapeykousia.  b  [/.  c.] 
Hort.  A  plant  of  the  above  subgenus,  esp.  the  red-flowered 
Lapeyrousia  cruenta,&  delicate  bulbous  plant  adapted  for 
house  culture. 

A  no'mi-a  (a-no'mY-d),  n. 

[NL.  See  anomo-.]  Zool.  A 
genus  of  bivalve  mollusks  of 
the  order  Filibranchiata,  type 
of  a  family,  An  o-mi'i-daB  a 
(5n'6-mi'T-de).  The  right 
valve  is  deeply  notched  for  Anomia  (A.  glabra),  Atlantic 
the  passage  of  the  byssus.  coa8t :  «  Upper,  h  Lower  valve. 
an'O-mo-  (5n'o-mo-),  anom  [Gr.  avo pos  lawless  ;  a-  not  -J- 

vo/llo?  law.]  Combining  forms  denoting  abnormal ,  unusual, 
irregular. 

An'o-mo-don'ti-a  (-dbn'shT  d),  n.  pi.  [NL.  See  anomo-  ; 
-odont.]  Paleon.  a  Syn.  of  Theromorpha.  b  A  suborder 
of  Theromorpha,  and  syn.  of  Dicynodontia. — an'O-mo- 
dont  (5n'o-mo-d5nt),  a.  6:  n. 

An  o  mffi'an  (-me'dn),  n.  [Gr.  auop. oios  unlike.]  Eccl. 
Hist.  A  member  of  a  strictly  Ariau  heretical  sect  of  the 
4th  century; —  called  also  Eunomian.  — An'O-mCB'an,  a. 

—  An  o-mce'an  ism  (-tz’mL  n. 

Two  of  the  Anti-Nicenc  leaders,  Actius  of  Antioch  and  Euno- 
miuB  of  Cyzicus  in  Mysia.  denied  the  Homamugion  ;  that  is, 
aBserted  that  the  Son  is  not  like  God  There  sprung  up  thus  the 
new  faction  of  Anomoeans.  G.  /\  Fisher. 

An  o  mu'ra  (-mu'rri),  n.pl.  [NL.;  anomo- Gr.  ovpa.  tail.] 


Zool.  A  group  of  macruran  Crustacea,  including  certain 
forms  having  the  abdomen  reduced  and 
permanently  flexed,  as  the  hermit  crabs. 

Sometimes  it  is  considered  a  suborder  in-  1 
termediate  between  Macrura  and  Brachy- 
ura.  —  an'o-mu'ral  (an'6-mu'rdl),  a.  — 
an'o  mu'ran  (-mu),  a.  6c  n.  —  an  o-mu'- 
rous  (-rws),  a. 

an'o-my  (5n'6-mT),  n. ;  pi.  anomies  (-mTz). 

[Gr.  avopu a  lawlessness.]  The  state  of 
being  without  law  or  order,  esp.  natural  law 
or  uniformity  ;  also,  an  act  or  phenomenon 
which  can  be  ascribed  to  the  operation  of 
no  known  law  ;  a  miracle. 

Laplace  has  even  enabled  us  to  take  account 
ot  possible  “  miracles,”  anomies,  or  breaches 
of  routine  in  the  sequence  of  perceptions. 

Karl  Fear  son. 

a  non'  (a-n5n'),  adv.  [ME.  anoon,  anon,  anan,  lit.,  in  one 
(moment),  fr.  AS.  on  in  -j-  an  one.  See  on  ;  one.]  1.  In 
one  body,  state,  or  direction.  Obs. 

2.  Straightway;  at  once.  Archaic. 

The  same  is  he  that  heareth  the  word,  and  anon  with  joy  re- 
ceiveth  it.  Matt.  xiii.  20. 

3.  Soon  ;  in  a  little  while. 

As  it  shall  better  appear  anon.  Stow. 

4.  At  another  time  ;  then  ;  again. 


One  of  the  Ano- 
iiuiru  (Hippa 
talpoidea),  At¬ 
lantic  coast.  (J) 


Sometimes  he  trots,  .  .  .  anon  he  rears  upright  ShaJc. 
a -non',  interj.  1.  Immediately;  hence,  at  your  service. 

2.  Hence  :  I  am  listening ;  Sir?;  What  did  you  say?;  — 
implying  a  failure  to  hear  or  understand.  Eng. 
an'o-nym  (5n'o-nTm),  7i.  [F.  anonyme.  See  anonymous.] 
One  that  is  anonymous;  specif.:  a  A  notion  with  no  name, 
or  not  expressible  by  a  single  English  word,  b  A  book  not 
bearing  its  author's  name  ;  sometimes,  a  pseudonym. 
an'O-nym'i-ty  (-nlmH-tT),  n.  Quality  or  state  of  being 
anonymous  ;  anonymousness ;  also,  that  which  is  anony¬ 
mous.  “The  anonymity  of  this  novel.”  Spectator. 

He  rigorously  insisted  upon  the  rights  of  anonymity.  Carlyle. 
a  non'y  mous  (d-nSn'T-mfis),  a.  [Gr.  a i/wpv/uo;  without 
name  ;  au  not  -j-  owpa,  jf£ol.  for  ovopa ,  name.  See  name.] 
Nameless ;  of  unknown  name ;  also,  of  unknow  n  or  un¬ 
avowed  authorship;  as,  an  anonymous  benefactor. 


Strictly,  a  book  is  not  anonymous  if  the  author’s  name  appears 
anywhere  in  it,  but  it  is  safest  to  treat  it  as  anonymous  if  the  au¬ 
thor’s  name  does  not  appear  in  the  title.  C  A.  Cutter. 


—  a-non'y  mous-ly,  adv.  —  a  non'y  mous  ness.  n. 
an'o-phele  (Sn'6-fel),  n.  Zool.  Any  species  of  the  genus 


MALARIA  parasite. 

An  op'lo-the'ri  um  (an-bp'lo-the'rT-um),  n.  [NL.  ;  Gr. 
avorrAo;  unarmed  -j-  -therium.]  Paleon.  A  genus  of  horn¬ 
less  artiodactyl  Ungulata,  with  a  loug  tail  and  weak  canine 
teeth.  It  is  the  type  of  a  family,  An-op'lo-the-ri'i-daB 
(-the-ri'T-de),  of  the  Eocene  formations  of  Europe. — an- 

op'lo-there  (5n-<5p'i6-ther),  n.  —  an-op'lo-the'ri-oid 
(-the'rT-oid),  an-op'lo-the'roid  (-roid),  a.  &  n. 

An'O-plu'ra  (Sn'o-ploo'rd  ;  243),  n.  pi.  [NL.  ;  Gr.  avoir Ao; 
unarmed  ovpa  tail.]  Zool.  A  suborder  of  wingless  para¬ 
sitic  Hemiptera,  consisting  of  the  true  lice,  having  the 
mouth  produced  into  a  sucking  proboscis  armed  with  hooks. 
—  an  o-plu'ri-form  (-rT-form),  a. 

an  op'sl-a  (5n-5p'sT-d),  n.  [NL. ;  an-  not  -j-  -opsm.]  Med. 
a  Want  or  defect  of  sight ;  blindness,  b  =  anoopsia. 

an  o  op'sl  a  (5n'o-5p'sT  a),  n.  [NL.  ;  Gr.  avu >  upward -f- 
-opsia.]  Med.  Upward  strabismus. 

an  o-rex'i-a (-rgk'sT-ff), n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  avopc^la,  av-not-{- 
ope^i;  appetite.]  Med.  Want  of  appetite,  without  a  loath¬ 
ing  of  food.  —  an  o-rec'tic  (5n'6-rek'tTk),  a. 


lous.  Ohs.  —  n.  Anomaly.  Obs. 

a-nom  a-li-flo'rous  (d-nbm'd-lY- 
flS'n/s),  a.  [ anomali -  4-  -fo- 
rotts.)  Bot.  Having  anomalous 
flowers. 

a-nom'a-li-ped,  a.  [anomali-  4- 
•ued.)  Zool.  Syndactylous.  — //. 
A  syndactylous  bird, 
a-nom 'a-li-pod.  a.  3r  n.  [anoma- 
li-  4-  -pod.\  Zool.  Anomalipcd. 
a-nom'  a-lis  'ti-cal-ly,  a</v.  of 
anomalistic. 

a-nom  a-lo-ceph'a-lus  (d-nOm'- 
d-ir»-s  f'd-L/s),  n.  ;  pi.  -Li  (-1T). 
[NL.  s  anomalo-  4-  Gr.  K€<f> a- 
At;  head.  1  Med.  One  having  a 
deformed  head. 

a-nom  a-lot'ro-phy  (-15t'ru-IY), 
//.  [anomalo-  4-  -trophy.}  Med. 
irregular  nutrition  of  organs. 
A-nom  a  lu'rus  (-lQ'n/s),  n. 
[N1-.  ;  Gr.  avwpa Aov  irregular  ! 
4-  ovpa  tail.]  Zool.  A  genus  of 
African  rodents  resembling  fly¬ 
ing  squirrels,  with  hornv  scales 
along  the  under  side  of  the  tail, 
whicn  are  said  to  be  used  in 
climbing.  It  is  the  type  of  the 
family  A-nom  a-lu'ri  dae  (-ri¬ 
de).  —  a-nom'a-lure  (  lfir),  n. 
a  no-man'  (a'nC-man'),  n.  See 
M  KASU RE. 

An'o-me'an.  Var.  of  Anomiean. 
an'o-mito  (ttn'r*-mlt),  n.  [ano¬ 
mo-  4-  -ite.\  Min.  A  variety  of 
biotite,  differing  optically  from 
the  ordinary  kind. 


An  o-mo-bran  chi-a'ta  (-mcV 
brflq'kY-a'td),  n.  pi.  [NL.  ; 
See  anomo-  ;  -braNchia.]  Zool. 
=  Stomatopoda.  —  ano-mo- 
bran'chi-ate  (-at),  a.  n. 
an  o  mo-car'pous.  a  [anomo- 
4-  -carpovs.]  Bot.  Bearing  un¬ 
usual  fruit. 

an'o-moe-om'er-y  ( ftn'fi-mf-iim  '- 
5r-Y),  n.  [Gr.  avopoiop.eprj<: 
consisting  of  unlike  parts.]  The 
theory  of  the  dissimilarity  of 
atoms.  Rart . 

an'o-mo  phyl 'lous.  a.  [anomo- 
■+■  /jhyf/ous.)  /lot.  II  a  v  i  n  g 
leaves  irregularly  placed, 
an  o-mo-rhom'boid.  n.  [anomo- 
4-  rhomboid .]  An  irregular 
rhomhoidal  solid.  —  an  o-mo- 
rhom-boi'dal,  a. 

An  o-mou'ra  (fin'6-mou'rd), 
an  o-mou'ral  (-rdl),  etc.  Vars. 
of  A nomura,  etc. 
an-om'pha-lous  i  an-Cm'fd-L/s), 
a.  [an-  not  4-  omphalos.]  Med. 
Having  no  navel, 
anon.  Abbr.  Anonymous. 
A-no'na  (d-n5'nd  ).  An  o-na'- 
ce-se  (An'C-na'sf-e).  etc.  [NL.  Cf. 
ananas.]  Var.  of  Annona,  etc. 
anonde.  +  anent. 
anonder.  i*  anunder. 
anonright,  adv.  At  once.  Ohs. 
anont.  +  amnt. 
an  o  nych'i-a  (fln'ft-nYk'Y-^i),  n. 
[NL.  ;  an-  not  4-  Gr.  ovv£,  ow- 
\o<;,  nail.]  Med.  Congenital 
absence  of  the  nails. 


a-non'y-ma  (d-n5n'Y-md),  n. 
[NL.l  Rare.  1.  A  demirep. 

2.  Anat.  The  innominate  ar- 
' tery . 

a-non'y-mal.  a.  Anonymous. 

Obs. 

an'o-njrmo  (ttn'6-nYm).  Var.  of 

ANONYM. 

a-non'y  mun'cule  (d-ndn'Y- 
mnp'knl),  n.  ISee  anonymous, 
homunculus.]  An  insigniiicant 
anonymous  writer.  Rare. 
a-noon'.  adv.  At  noon.  Obs. 
anoon  f  anon. 
an  oph  thal'mi-a  (ftn/5f-thttl'- 
mY-d).  n.  [NL.  ;  an-  not  -f  Gr. 
6<l>0a\p.o<;  e}Te.l  Med.  Congeni¬ 
tal  absence  of  the  eyes, 
an  oph-thal'mos  (-mbs),  n. 
[NL.]  Med.  a  Anophthalmia, 
b  A  person  horn  without  eyes, 
an'o  phyte  (An'C-fTt),  n.  [Gr. 
avu)  upward  4-  -phyte A  Bot.  A 
moss  or  mosslike  plant  of  erect 
growth.  Ohs. 

an-o'pi-a  (fin-5'pY-d),  n.  [NL.  ; 
an-  not  4-  -opiaA  Med.  a  Ab¬ 
sence  or  incompleteness  of  the 
eye.  b  Defective  vision, 
an  o-pis'tho-graph'ic.  a.  [an- 
not  4-  opisthograph »>« ]  Having 
no  writing  or  printing  on  the 
hack  or  verso  ;  —  said  of  a  leaf. 
An'o-pla  (&n'fi-pld),  n.  ]tl. 
[NL.,  fr.  Gr.  avoTrAo<;  unarmed.] 
Zool.  =  Anoplonemertini. 
An-op  lo-nem  er-ti'ni  (ftn-hp'- 
Id-ni'Ri  6r-tl'nl),  n.  pi.  [XL.  ; 


Gr.  aco7rAo?  unarmed  4-  NL. 
Nemertini .]  Zool.  A  subclass 
or  order  oi  the  Nemertinea  in 
which  the  proboscis  is  without 
stylets.  —  an-op  lo-ne-mer'te- 
an  (-nP-mflr'tf'-dn),  u. 
anoppe.  4*  anuppe. 
an'op  sy  (ftn'Cp-sY),  n.  Anop¬ 
sia.  Ohs. 

an-or'chi  a  (ttn-6r'kY-d),  n. 
[NL.]  Med.  Anorchism. 
an-or'chiam  (-kYz’m),  n  [See 
anorchous.]  Med.  Congenital 
absence  of  tne  testicles, 
an-or'choua  (-k«B),  a.  [Gr.  avop- 
o?  ;  av-  not  4-  op\ t?  testicle.] 
aving  no  testicles, 
an-or'chus.  n. ;  />!.  -chi  (-kT). 
(NL.l  Med.  A  person  without 
testicles,  or  one  in  whom  tbe 
testicles  have  not  descended, 
a  no-rec'tal  (a^C-rCk'tdl).  a. 
[ano-  4-  rectal.]  Anat.  Per¬ 
taining  to  the  anus  and  rectum, 
an  o-rec'touB  (fin'O-rSk'ttiB),  a. 
Med.  Anorectic, 
an'o  rex-y  (ttn'C-rPk-el),  n. 
Med.  Anorexia. 

an  or'ga-na  (ftn-6r'gd-nd),  n. 
pi.  [NL.]  Inorganic  bodies, 
an'or-gan'ic.  a.  [a»-  not  -f  or¬ 
ganic.]  Inorganic;  not  organic, 
an-or'gan-ism  (-dr'gf/n-Yz’m),  n. 
Biol.  An  inorganic  body.  Rare. 
an-or'ga-nol'o-gy  (ftn-br'gA- 
nCl'C-jI),  n.  [an-  not  4-  organo- 
4-  -logy .1  The  science  of  inor¬ 
ganic  bodies  in  general.  Rare. 


food,  foot ;  out,  oil ;  chair  ;  go  ;  sing,  iijk  ;  4hen,  thin ;  nature,  verdure  (250) ;  E  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144) ;  boN  ;  yet ;  zh  =  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Guide. 

Full  explanations  of  Abbreviations,  6lgns,  etc..  Immediately  precede  the  Vocabulary. 
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ANTAGOGE 


a-nor'mal  (a-n6r'm&l),  a.  [F.  anormal.  See  abnormal, 
normal.]  Not  according  to  rule  ;  not  normal ;  abnormal. 
Rare.  “The  anormal  density  of  vapor.”  Encyc .  Brit.  — 
an'or-mal'i  ty  (Xii'Qr-inXl't-tT),  n.  Rare. 
an  or'thic  (Xn-or'thTk),  a.  [See  anorthitb.]  Min.  Hav¬ 
ing  unequal  oblique  axes  ;  triclinic. 

an-or'thite  (-thit),  n.  [Gr.  av-  not  -f  opOo;  straight  (opOrj 
sc.  yuivia  right  angle).]  Min.  A  white,  grayish,  or  reddish 
feldspar  of  oblique  crystallization  (triclinic).  It  is  a  sili¬ 
cate  of  calcium  and  aluminium,  CaAl2(Si04)2,  and  occurs  in 
many  igneous  rocks.  H.,  6-6.5.  Sp.  gr.,  2.74-2.76.  See 
feldspar.  —  an  or  thit'ic  (5n'5r-thTt'Tk),  a. 
an-or'tho-clase  (-tho-klas),  n.  [an-  not  -f  orlhoclase.~\ 
Min.  A  feldspar  closely  related  to  orthoclase,  but  triclinic. 
It  is  chiefly  a  silicate  of  sodium,  potassium,  and  aluminium. 
Sp.  gr.,  2.57-2. GO. 

an  or  tho'pi  a  (Xu'br-tho'pi-a),  n.  [NL. ;  an-  not  -f-  ortho- 
-f - -opia.]  Med.  Distorted  vision,  in  which  straight  lines 
appear  bent  or  curved. 

an-or'tho- scope  (Xii-6r'th6-skop),  n.  [an-  not  -f-  ortho-  + 
scope.']  An  instrument  for  producing  optical  illusions 
with  two  revolving  disks,  on  the  principle  of  the  zoetrope. 
an-or'tho-site  (-6r'tho-sIt),  n.  [F.  anorthose  triclinic  feld¬ 
spar  (fr.  Gr.  av-  not  -f-  op^o?  straight)  -f-  -ite.]  Petrol.  A 
granular  igneous  rock  composed  almost  exclusively  of  a 
soda-lime  feldspar,  usually  labradorite. 
an  os'mi  a  (5n-5s'mT-a),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  an-  not  -f-  Gr.  ba/xg 
smell.]  Med.  Loss  or  impairment  of  the  sense  of  smell. 
an-Oth'er  (a-niith'er),  pron.  <k  a.  [an  a,  one  -f-  other.] 

1.  One  more,  in  addition  to  a  former  number ;  a  second  or 
additional  one,  similar  in  likeness  or  in  effect. 

Another  yet !  —  a  seventh  !  I  ’ll  see  no  more.  Shak. 

2.  Not  the  same  ;  different. 

He  winks,  and  turns  his  lips  another  way.  Shak. 

3.  Any  or  some  other  ;  any  different  person,  indefinitely  ; 

any  one  else  ;  some  one  else.  “  Let  another  man  praise  thee, 
and  not  thine  own  mouth.”  Prov.  xxvii.  2. 

Ity  Another  may  be  followed  by  than ,  to ,  or  from ,  the 
construction  with  than  being  now  usually  preferred. 

I  am  quite  another  man  to  what  1  was  Addisoru 
As  a  pronoun  another  may  have  a  possessive  another's,  pi. 
others,  poss.  pi.  others'.  It  is  much  used  in  opposition  to 
one:  as,  one  went  one  way,  another  another.  It  is  also  used 
witn  one ,  in  a  reciprocal  sense  ;  as,  “  love  one  another ,"  that 
is,  let  each  love  the  other  or  others.  “  These  two  impara- 
dised  in  one  another's  arms.”  Milton. 

an  Oth'er-gates',  a.  [another  -4-  gate ,  or  gait,  way.  Cf. 

algates.]  Of  another  sort.  Obs.  Hudibras. 

an-oth'er-guess  ,  a.  [Corrupt,  of  another-gates.]  Of  an¬ 
other  sort.  Archaic.  R.  Browning. 

He  was  as  they  say  “  quite  another-guess  sort  of  man.”  T.  Hook. 
An'O  iis  (Su'o-ws),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  dvoo;,  avow;,  silly.] 
Zodl.  A  genus  of  terns  with  a  short  tail  and  dark  plumage, 
found  in  warm  countries.  They  are  called  noddies  on  ac¬ 
count  of  their  stupidity  and  tameness.  See  noddy. 
anox-ae'mi-a,  -e'mi-a  (Sn'Sk-se'mT-a),  n.  [NL. ;  cm- not  4- 
orygen  -f-  -semia.]  Med.  An  abnormal  condition  due  to  de¬ 
ficient  aeration  of  the  blood,  as  in  balloon  sickness,  mountain 
sickness.  —  ail  ox  ae'mic.  -e'mic  (se'mTk;  -sSm'Tk),  a. 
an'sa(Xn'sd),n./  L.  pl.-sJE  (-se).  [L.]  1.  Archseol.  A  handle. 

2.  Astron.  Part  of  a  heavenly  body  having  the  appearance 
of  a  handle,  as  the  projecting  part  of  Saturn’s  rings  and  of 
some  annular  nebulae. 

3.  Anat.  A  loop  or  looplike  structure. 

an'sate  (Sn'sat)  )  a.  [L.  ansatus,  fr.  ansa  a  handle.] 
an'sat  ed  (5n'sat-5d)  I  Having  a  handle,  or  handle-shaped 
part.  —  ansate  cross,  the  crux  ansata.  See  ankh. 

II  An'schau  ung  (an'shou'dong),  n.  [G.,  fr.  anschauen  to 
look  at.]  Philos.  Intuition  ;  esp.,  sense  intuition.  Al¬ 
though  Anschauung  is  a  variable  term  in  German,  it  usu¬ 
ally  connotes  that  form  of  apprehension  or  immediate  per¬ 
ception  which  involves  fewest  ratiocinative  elements.  It 
is  thus  more  restricted  than  intuition,  which  commonly 
conveys  the  idea  of  rational  insight.  It  has  no  exact  Eng¬ 
lish  equivalent,  but  is  usually  rendered  sense  perception. 
Cf.  Weltanschauung. 

An'ser  (Sn'ser),  n.  [L.,  goose.]  1.  Zodl.  A  genus  of  typ¬ 
ical  geese  including  the  bean  goose,  graylag  goose,  white- 
fronted  geese,  and  allies. 

2.  Astron.  Part  of  the  constellation  Vulpecula  cum  An- 
sere,  between  Cygnus  and  Sagitta. 

an'ser-at  ed  (Sn'ser-aUgd),  a.  Her.  Terminating  in  heads 
of  serpents,  eagles,  lions,  etc. ;  as,  an  anserated  cross. 

An'  ser  es  (Sn'ser-ez),  n.  pi.  [L.,  geese.] 

Zodl.  An  order  of  birds  which  in  old  clas¬ 
sifications  included  most  or  all  of  the  web¬ 
footed  swimming  birds.  It  is  now  usually 
limited  to  the  family  Anatidie,  including 
the  ducks,  geese,  swans,  and  mergansers, 
and  is  thus  nearly  or  exactly  equivalent 
to  Lamellirostres  and  Chenomorphx. 
an'ser  ine  (-In  ;  -Tn),  a.  [L.  anserinus,  fr. 
anser  goose.]  1.  Pert,  to,  or  resembling, 
a  goose,  or  the  skin  of  a  goose  ;  also,  stupid. 

2.  Zodl.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Anseres  Head  and  Foot 
or  the  Anserinae.  of  Goose, 

an'ser  OUS  (-?7s),  a.  [L.  anser  goose.]  Gooselike ;  silly  ; 
simple;  anserine.  *  Sydney  Smith. 


An'shar  (an'shar),  n.  Babylon.  Cosmology.  One  of  a  pair 
of  ancient  gods,  conceived  as  ancestors  of  the  later  great 
gods  of  the  pantheon.  Anshar  is  represented  us  a  father  of  the 
gods  whom  he  sends  to  combat  Tiamat,  or  Chaos.  According  to 
some  scholars  Anshar  is  the  older  form  of  Ashur,  the  chief  god 
of  the  Assyrian  pantheon  ;  but  it  is  more  likely  that  Anshar.  sig¬ 
nifying  “  the  totulity  of  what  is  above,”  and  his  consort,  Kishar, 
“  tne  totality  of  what  is  below,”  are  artificial  symbols  of  the  en¬ 
tire  universe,  introduced  by  the  Babylonian  theologians, 
an'su  late  (an'su-lat),  a.  [L.  ansula,  dim.  of  ansa  handle.] 
Bot.  Having  the  apex  coiled  and  bent  in  a  loop,  as  the  grow¬ 
ing  extremity  of  the  shoot  in  some  Cucurbitaceae. 
an'swer  (an'ser),  n.  [ME.  andsware ,  AS.  andswaru  ;  and- 
against  -f-  swerian  to  swear.  See  anti-,  swear  ;  cf.  1st  un-.] 

1.  A  reply  to  a  charge  ;  a  defense. 

At  my  first  answer  no  man  stood  with  me.  2  Tim.  iv.  16. 

2.  Something  said  or  written  in  reply,  as  to  a  question,  call, 
argument,  address  ;  reply  ;  also,  correct  reply. 

A  soft  answer  turneth  away  wrath.  *  Prov.  xv.  1. 
1  called  him,  but  he  gave  me  no  answer.  Cant.  v.  6. 
I  have  devised  the  proper  retorts  —  not  answers,  you  understand, 
only  retorts.  Cent.  Mug. 

3.  Something  done  in  return  for,  or  in  consequence  of, 
something  else  ;  a  responsive  or  retaliatory  action. 

And  on  the  answer,  he  pays  you.  Shak. 

4.  A  solution,  the  result  of  a  mathematical  operation  ;  as, 
the  answer  to  a  problem. 

5.  Music.  The  part  of  a  fugue  introduced  after  the  subject 
by  the  second  voice,  nearly  always  at  a  fifth  above  or  fourth 
below  ;  the  second  statement  of  the  theme. 

6.  Law.  a  At  the  common  law,  a  counter  statement  of  facts 
in  a  course  of  pleadings,  as  distinguished  from  a  demurrer  ; 
technically,  the  counter  statement  made  by  the  defendant 
in  an  equity  case  by  way  of  reply  to  the  charges  made  by 
the  complainant  in  his  bill,  b  In  modern  statutory  plead¬ 
ing,  the  defendant’s  pleading  made  in  either  law  or  equity, 
often  including  a  demurrer  or  any  other  pleading  whereby 
an  issue  is  made  or  tendered  by  the  defendant,  as  where  a 
statute  provides  that  judgment  by  default  may  be  entered 
if  no  answer  is  filed.  Technically,  at  common  law,  the  de¬ 
fendant’s  pleading  in  a  case  at  law,  as  distinguished  from 
equity,  is  called  his  plea  ;  in  Scots  law.  the  defendant’s  plea 
is  called  his  defense  ;  in  England,  a  defendant’s  plea  setting 
up  circumstances  in  defense  is  called  a  defensive  allegation, 
to  which  the  plaintiff’s  reply  is  the  answer. 

7.  Bridge.  The  dummy’s  hand  when  exposed  on  the  table. 
Syn.  —  Rejoinder,  response.  See  reply. 

an'swer,  v.  i.  ;  an'swered  (-serd)  ;  an'swer-ing.  [ME. 
andswerien,  AS.  andswerian ,  andswarian ,  fr.  andswaru,  n., 
answer.  See  answer,  n.]  1.  To  speak  or  write  by  way  of 

return  (orig.,  to  a  charge)  or  in  reply  ;  to  make  response  ; 
specif.,  to  serve  or  file  the  pleading  called  an  answer. 

There  was  no  voice,  nor  any  that  answered.  1  Kings  xviii.  26. 

2.  To  make  a  satisfactory  response  or  return.  Hence  :  To 
render  account,  or  to  be  responsible  ;  to  be  accountable  ; 
to  make  amends  ;  as,  the  man  must  answer  to  his  employer. 

Let  his  neck  answer  for  it,  if  there  is  any  martial  law.  Shak. 

3.  To  be  or  act  in  return.  Hence  :  a  To  be  or  act  by  way 
of  compliance,  fulfillment,  reciprocation,  or  satisfaction  ; 
to  serve  the  purpose  ;  as,  gypsum  may  answer  as  a  manure, 
b  To  be  opposite,  or  to  act  in  opposition,  c  To  be  or  act 
as  an  equivalent,  or  as  adequate  or  sufficient ;  as,  a  very  few 
will  answer,  d  To  be  or  act  in  conformity,  or  by  way  of 
accommodation,  correspondence,  relation,  response,  or  pro¬ 
portion  ;  to  conform  ;  correspond ;  suit ;  —  usually  with  to. 

Do  the  strings  answer  to  thy  noble  hand  ?  Dryden. 
If  this  hut  answer  to  my  just  belief, 

I  ’ll  well  remember  you.  Shak. 

As  in  water  face  answereth  to  face,  so  the  heart  of  man  to  man. 

Prov.  xxvii.  19. 

to  answer  to  a  name,  to  respond  when  called  by  a  name ; 
hence,  to  recognize  a  name  as  one’s  own. 
an'swer,  v.  t.  1.  To  speak  in  defense  against ;  to  reply  to 
in  defense  ;  as,  to  answer  a  charge  ;  specif.,  to  serve  or  file 
the  pleading  called  an  answer  in  reply  to. 

2.  To  speak  or  write  in  return  to,  as  in  return  to  a  call,  re¬ 
quest,  question,  speech,  declaration,  argument,  etc.  ;  to  re¬ 
ply  to  (a  question,  remark,  etc.)  ;  to  respond  to. 

She  answers  him  as  if  she  knew  his  mind.  Shak. 

3.  To  respond  to  satisfactorily  ;  to  meet  successfully  by  way 
of  explanation,  argument,  or  justification,  etc. ;  to  refute. 

No  man  was  able  to  answer  him  a  word.  Matt.  xxii.  46 

4.  To  be  or  act  in  return  or  response  to.  Hence  :  a  To  be 
or  act  in  compliance  with,  or  in  fulfillment  or  satisfaction 
of,  as  an  order,  obligation,  or  demand  ;  as,  he  answered  my 
claim  upon  him  ;  the  servant  answered  the  bell. 

This  proud  king  .  .  .  studies  day  and  night 
To  answer  all  the  debts  lie  owes  unto  you.  Shak. 

b  To  render  account  to  ;  as,  he  shall  answer  you. 

C  To  atone  for  ;  to  be  punished  for. 

And  grievously  hath  Ca?sar  answered  it.  Shak. 

d  To  be  opposite  to  ;  to  face  ;  confront.  Rare. 

The  windows  answering  each  other,  we  could  just  discern  the 
glowing  horizon  through  them.  Gilpin. 

e  To  be  or  act  as  an  equivalent  to,  or  as  adequate  or  suffi¬ 
cient  for  ;  to  serve  for  ;  to  repay.  Rare. 

Money  answereth  all  tilings.  Eccles.  x.  19. 
f  To  be  or  act  in  accommodation,  conformity,  relation,  or 
proportion  to  ;  to  correspond  to ;  to  suit. 

Weapons  must  needs  be  dangerous  things,  if  they  answered  the 
bulk  of  so  prodigious  a  person.  Swift. 


g  To  act  in  retaliation  to ;  to  render  in  kind ;  hence,  to 
meet  in  fight ;  to  encounter.  *  Obs. 

an'swer-a-ble  (au'ser-a-b’l),  a.  1.  Obliged  to  answer ; 
liable  to  be  called  to  account ;  liable  to  pay,  indemnify,  or 
make  good  ;  accountable  ;  amenable  ;  responsible  ;  as,  to 
be  answerable  for  a  debt,  or  for  damages. 

Will  any  man  argue  that  ...  he  cannot  be  justly  punished, 
but  is  answerable  only  to  God  ?  Swift. 

2.  Capable  of  being  answ  ered  or  refuted  ;  admitting  a  satis¬ 
factory  answer. 

The  argument,  though  subtle,  is  yet  answerable.  Johnson. 

3.  Correspondent ;  conformable  ;  hence,  comparable. 
What  wit  and  policy  of  man  is  answerable  to  their  discreet  and 

orderly  course  ?  Holland. 

This  revelation  .  .  .  was  ansiverable  to  that  of  the  apostle  to  the 
Thessalonians.  Milton. 


Ant.  a  Winged  Female  ;  b  Male  ; 
c  Worker,  or  Neuter  ;  e  Pupa. 


4.  Proportionate ;  commensurate ;  suitable ;  as,  an  achieve¬ 
ment  answerable  to  the  preparation  for  it. 

5.  Equal;  equivalent;  adequate.  Archaic.- 

Had  the  valor  of  his  soldiers  been  answerable,  he  had  reached 
that  year,  as  was  thought,  the  utmost  boundB  of  Britain.  Milton. 
Syn.  —  See  responsible. 

—  an'swer-a-ble  ness,  n.  —  an'swer-a-bly,  adv. 
an'swer  ing,  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  of  answer,  v.  —  an'swer- 
ing-ly,  adv. 

answering  pennant.  International  Signal  Code,  a  red  and 
w  hite  vertically  striped  pennant  with  the  fly  red,  used  pri¬ 
marily  for  the  reply,  “  Signal  is  received  and  understood.” 
ant  (ant),  n.  [ME.  ante,  amete ,  emete,  AS.  wmele,  akin  to 
G.  arneise ,  of  uncertain  origin.  Cf.  emmet.]  Any  of  the 
hymenopterous  insects  constitut¬ 
ing  the  family  Formicidae  or  su¬ 
perfamily  Formicoidea  ;  an  em¬ 
met  ;  a  pismire.  The  ants  are  all 
social,  living  in  communities.  1 
usually  burrowing  in  the  ground 
or  in  wood,  and  making  cham¬ 
bers  and  passages  in  which  theyr 
store  their  food  and  raise  their 
young.  The  males 
usually  have  wings  . 
and  are  short-lived; 
the  females,  or 
queens,  also  gener¬ 
ally  have  wings,  but 
afterwards  lose 
the  m.  In  addition 
there  are  workers,  * 
often  of  more  than 
one  kind,  and  some¬ 
times  also  soldiers, 
w'hich  are  all  forms 
of  undeveloped  fe¬ 
males.  Many  of  them  have  remarkable  habits,  such  as 
making  slaves  of  other  species,  cultivating  fungi  for  food, 
and  caring  for  aphids  w'hich  yield  honeydew,  of  which  they 
are  very  fond.  Some  species  have  stings,  others  can  eject 
a  fluid  containing  formic  acid.  Though  in  the  perfect  or- 

fanization  of  their  communities  they  are  exceeded  only 
y  man,  and  equaled  only  by  the  termites,  the  individuals 
do  not  show  remarkable  intelligence.  The  so-called  white 
ants ,  or  termites,  belong  to  a  different  order  (see  termite). 
See  AGRICULTURAL  ANT,  CARPENTER  ANT,  SLAVE  ANT,  HOUSE 
ant,  etc. 

ant*.  A  prefix  denoting  against.  See  anti-. 

-ant  (-ant).  [F.  -ant,  or  L.  - antern ,  -enlem,  the  acc.  p.  pr. 

ending,  nom.  -ans,  -ens.]  A  suffix  used  to  form  :  a  Adjec¬ 
tives,  often  clearly  with  the  force  of  a  present  participle  ; 
as  in  err  ant,  defi  ant,  pliarcf,  valia??/,  etc.  b  Nouns  denoting 
a  person  or  thing  acting  as  the  agent  of  an  action  ;  as  in 
claimant,  sec  ant,  affia;?/,  dependar?/,  servant,  etc.  In  French 
(through  which  many  English  words  in  -ant  are  derived) 
derivatives  from  both  L.  -antem  and  -entem  came  to  be  uni¬ 
formly  spelt  -ant.  The  English  derivatives  generally  re¬ 
tained  the  spelling  in  -ant,  but  since  1500  a  few  have  been 
refashioned,  on  Latin  analogy,  to  -ent.  This,  with  the  late 
formations,  taken  from  later  French  words  In  -ent  or 
formed  directly  from,  or  formed  on  the  analogy  of,  the 
Latin,  has  made  the  spelling  of  these  formations  inconsist¬ 
ent  and  uncertain,  as  in  dependa??/,  depende??/ ;  assist  ant, 
persist  nit ;  ascenaa7?/,  ascend*0;?/,  etc. 
an'ta  (Xn'tri),  n.;  L.  pi.  an™  (-te).  [L.]  Arch.  A  species 

of  pier  produced  by  thick¬ 
ening  a  wall  at  its  termi¬ 
nation,  treated  architec¬ 
turally  as  a  pilaster,  with 
capital  and  base.  In  a  por¬ 
tico  with  columns  stand¬ 
ing  between  two  anise ,  the 
columns,  and  by  exten¬ 
sion  the  portico,  are  said, 
in  Latin,  to  be  in  antis. 
ant-ac'id  (8ut-5s'Td),  n. 

[anti-  -f-  acid.]  Med.  A 
remedy  for  acidity  of  the 
stomach,  intestines,  or  ( 
urine,  as  an  alkali  or  ab¬ 
sorbent.  —  a.  Counterac¬ 
tive  of  acidity. 

An-tae'us  (Sn-te'i/s),  An-tai'os  (-ti'<5s),  n.  [L.,  fr.  Gr. 
’Avtcuos.]  Gr.  Myth.  A  giant  of  Libya,  long  invincible  in 
wrestling  because  his  strength  w4s  renewed  every  time  he 


A  A  Antae. 

The  columns  are  In  Antis. 


a-norn',  v.  t.  IOF.  aorner,  fr. 
L.  adornare  to  adorn.  The  pre¬ 
fix  was  confused  in  Eng.  with 
a-,  an-,  on.]  To  adorn.  Ohs. 
an  or'na-ment,  n.  Adornment. 
Obs.  [/fare.] 

a-north'.  adv.  Northward.l 
a-nor'those  («-n6r'thos),n.  [F.j 
Min.  Anorthoclase. 

A'nos  (a'nOs).  Bib. 
a-no'sep  (a-no'sFp).  n.  [Tag.] 
Any  of  several  timber  trees  of 
the' genus  Palagnium.  Phil.  I. 
an'os-mat'ic  (an'bs-m&t'Tk),  a. 
[See  anosmia.]  Zool.  Having 
the  olfactory  organs  rudimen¬ 
tary,  as  the  toothed  cetaceans, 
an-oa'phre-sy  (Hn-bs'frt'-sl), 
an'os  phra'si-a  (ftn'OB-fra'zhl- 
d;  -zT-a),  n  [an-  not  -f  Gr. 
oa^orjai?,  batfipaaia,  smell.] 
Med.  Anosmia. 

an'os-to'sis.  n.  [NL. ;  an-  not 
-+-  ostosisA  Med.  Defective  de¬ 
velopment  of  bone.  [omv.I 
anotamie.  anotomie.  *f*  anat-| 
An-o'ta.  n.  [NL.  ;  an-  not  -f  Gr. 
ofc,  o)to?,  ear.]  Zodl.  See 

HORNED  TOAD. 

acotacion.  4  annotation. 


an-oth'er-gainesG  a.  =  an  oth¬ 
er-?;  at  es.  Obs. 
an-oth'er-guise'  (-glz7),  a.  For 

ANOTH  ER-GUESS. 

an-oth'er-kins,  a.  [See  kind, 
kin.]  Of  another  kind.  Obs. 
or  Dial. 

anothomy.  4  anatomy. 
an-o'ti-a  (Hn-d'sht-d),  n.  [NL.  ; 
an-  not  -I-  Gr.  ov«r,  oito?,  ear.] 
Ter  at.  Absence  of  the  ears, 
a-not'ta.  a-not'to.  Vara,  of  an- 
natto. 

an-o'tua  ( lin-b'ti<8),  n. ;  -ti  (-tT). 
I  NL.  See  anotia.]  Ter  at.  A 
fetus  without  ears, 
a-nour'.  a-nou're.  4  honor. 
An  ou'ra  (ttn-oo'rd  ;  ttn-ou'-), 
an-ou'ran  (-rrtn),  an-ou'roua 
(-r**s).  etc.  Vars.  of  Anura,  etc. 
a-nou're.  v.  t.  Sr  i.  To  honor  ; 
adore.  Obs.  [ornament.  I 

anourement.  Corrupt,  of  an-| 
anourn  +  anorn. 

||  a  nou  velles'  af  faires',  nou7- 
veaux'  con^seils'  (a  noo'vgl'- 
zi'far',  noo'vo'  kdN'sa'y’). 
[F.]  For  new  affairs,  new  coun¬ 
sels  ;  that  is,  don’t  cross  your 
bridges  till  you  get  to  them. 


an-o'ven.  adv.  [AS.  on  +  vfan 
above.]  Above ;  after.  Obs. 
an-o'ven-on,  adv.  Sf  prep.  Up 
above  ;  down  from  above.  Obs. 
an-o've-ward.  adv .  fr  jirep.  On 
the  upward  (part)  of.  Obs. 
anowe  4  enow. 
anowre  d*  anoure. 
anowrne.  •]*  anorn. 
anoye  4  annoy. 
anoysance.  d*  annuisance. 
anp-.  For  old  forms  in  anp- 
see  those  in  amp-. 
anpeyn.  Obs.  corrupt,  of  apa in. 
anpyre.  d*  empire. 
an'red.  a.  [AS.  anried.)  Stead¬ 
fast  ;  constant.  Obs. 

Ans.,  or  ans.  Abbr.  Anselm  ; 
answer  ;  answered, 
an-sar'  <&n-sar'),  n.  [Sp.,  fr. 
Ar.  nagir,  pi.  angar,  helper.] 
Lit.,  a  helper;  a  citizen  of  al- 
Madinah  (Medina) converted  to 
Islam;  —  referring  to  assistance 
given  to  Mohammed  by  the  cit¬ 
izens  of  Medina.  [ansar. I 

an-sa'ri-an  (Hn-sa'rY-dn),  n.  =| 
An-sa'ri-4,  An-sa'ri-eh  (ftn-sa'- 
rI-6).  n.  One  of  an  Armenoid 
race  of  mountaineers  in  north¬ 


ern  Syria.  Their  Mohamme¬ 
danism  is  probably  a  cloak  for 
a  more  ancient,  secret  faith.  — 
An-sa'ri-an  (&n-sa'rY-dn  ;  An¬ 
sa'-),  n.  fr  a. 

an  sa'tion  (ttn-sa'sh»7n),  n. 
(See  ansate.]  The  making  of 
handles.  Rare. 

||  anse'  depa  nier'  (Ans'  dt?  pA'- 
nya' ).  [F.]  Arch.  Lit.,  the 

handle  of  a  basket ;  —  chieflv 
used  in  the  phrase  arch  en  anse 
de  panier  (arch  ax'-naNs'),  a 
basket-handle  arch. 

An'selm  (An'selm),  An'sel 
(An'sAl),  n  [L.  Anselmus,  of  G. 
origin  ;  cf.  OHG.  ans  (in  proper 
names),  Icel.  ass,  god,  AS.  os  (in 
proper  names),  and  G.  helm 
helmet  (see  helmet):  cf.  It. 
Anselmo,  F.  Anselme. ]  Lit., 
divine  helmet ;  — masc.  prop, 
name.  F.  Anselme  (ax'sPlm') ; 
It.  &  Sp.  Anselmo  (iin-scl'mo) ; 
Pg.  Anselmo  (iiN-sAl'mdt))  ;  G. 
Anselm  (an'selm),  Anshelm 
(ans'heim). 

An-sel'mi-an  (An-sfl'mY-an),  n. 
Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Scho¬ 
lastic  philosopher  St.  Anselm 


of  Canterbury,  1083-1109  A.  d. 
—  Anselmlan '  argument.  See 
ONTOLOGICAL  ARGUMENT. 

An  ser-i  for'mes  (  Y-f6r'mez), 
n.pl.  [NL.]  Zodl.  An  order  of 
birds  consisting  of  the  Anseres 
and  screamers  (Palamedeidie). 
Anser-i'nae  (-T'ne).  n.  pi. 
[NL.]  Zool.  The  subfamily  of 
Anatidfe  consisting  of  the  geese, 
ansetor.  ancestor. 
anshent.  -k  ancient. 

an  sich  (an  zYk)-  [G.]  In  it¬ 
self  ;  in  accordance  with  its  own 
nature  ;  without  mediation  ;  — 
used  by  Kant  as  equal  to,  inde¬ 
pendent  of  consciousness,  as  in 
Dinge  an  sich  (things  in  them¬ 
selves)  ;  used  by  Hegel  in  the 
more  general  sense,  often  as 
equal  to  in  jtotentia. 
ans  pe8  sade'  (ans'p^-siid'). 
Yar.  of  lancepesade. 

A.  N.  S.  S-  Abbr.  Associate  of 
Normal  School  of  Science, 
ansurer.  4  answerer. 
an'swerd.  Answered.  Ref.  Sp. 
an'swer-er,  n.  One  who  an¬ 
swers. 

an'swer-less,  a.  Having  no  an¬ 


swer,  or  impossible  to  he  an¬ 
swered.  Byron.  —  an'swer- 
less-ly,  adr. 

ant  f  and,  aunt,  on’t. 
an’t  (Ant).  An  it,  that  is,  and 
it  or  if  it.  See  an,  conj.  Obs. 
an’t  (ant  ;  ant).  A  contraction 
for  are  not  and  am  not ;  also 
used  for  is  not  and  has  not ;  — 
now  usually  written  ain't. 
Col  log.  fr  illiterate  speech. 

Ant.,  ant.  Abbr.  Anthony  ;  An¬ 
tigua;  antiquities;  antiquarian; 
Anton  ;  Antoine  ;  antonym, 
an'ta  (An'td),  n.  [From*  native 
name.]  A  tapir.  Brazil. 

An'ta  (An'ta),  n.  Egypt. 
Mythol.  A  goddess  of  Asiatic 
origin  represented  as  armed 
with  shield,  lance,  and  club. 
She  was  worshiped  esp.  by  Ra- 
meses  II.  and  III. 
ant-ac'rid.  a.  [anti-  -|-  ocrirf.] 
Med.  Corrective  of  acridity, 
ant-ad'i-form,  a.  [anti-  -f-  -ad 
+  -form.\  Zodl.  Dorsoventrally 
symmetrical  in  form, 
an'tae.  n.,  pi.  of  anta. 
ant  a-go'ge  (An'td-gS'jC).  Short 

for  ANTANAGOGE. 
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touched  the  earth,  his  mother.  Hercules  throttled  him  while 
holding  him  off  the  ground.  —  An  tae'an  (8u-te'#u),  a. 
an  tag'o  nism  (Sn-tSg'o-ntz’m),  n.  [Gr.  ai/rayioviafxa,  fr. 
ainayojvi^ecrOcu  to  struggle  against  ;  avn  -f-  ayun'^eadai.  to 
struggle,  ayujv  contest:  cf.  F.  antagonisme.  See  agony.] 
Opposition  of  action;  counteraction  or  contrariety  of  things 
or  principles  ;  also,  an  opposing  agent  or  principle. 

We  speak  of  ant  agon ism  between  two  things,  to  or 
against  a  thing,  and  sometimes  with  a  thing, 
antagonist  (-mat),  n.  [L.  antagonist  a ,  Gr.  dvrayiovL- 
orrj q;  avn  -j-  aytoviaTrjq  combatant,  fr.  ayiovi^eaOai:  cf.  F. 
antagonists.  See  antagonism.]  1.  One  who  contends  with 
another,  esp.  in  combat ;  adversary  ;  opponent. 

Antagonist  of  Heaven’s  Almighty  King.  Milton. 

2.  Anal.  A  muscle  that  acts  in  opposition  to  another. 

3.  Med.  An  agent  that  acts  contrary  to  another  agent. 
Syn.  —  Adversary,  enemy,  foe,  competitor.  See  opponent. 

an  tag'O-nist,  a.  Antagonistic;  opposing;  counteracting. 
an-tag'O-nis'tic  (-nTs'tTk)  |  a.  Opposing  in  combat ;  com- 
an  tag  0  nis'ti  cal  (-ti-kal)  j  bating ;  contending  or  act¬ 
ing  against ;  as,  antagonistic  forces;  antagonistic  muscles. 

They  were  distinct,  adverse,  even  antagonistic.  Milman. 
antagonistic  symbiosis,  Biol .,  symbiosis  in  which  one  organ¬ 
ism  preys  upon  the  other  ;  parasitism, 
an-tag'o-nize  (Sn-tSg'o-niz),  V.  t.  &  i. ;  an-tag'o-nized 
(-nizd) ;  an-tag'o-niz'ing  (-niz'Yng).  [Gr.  avTayuiv^eaOai. 
See  antagonism.]  1.  To  contend  with ;  to  oppose  actively; 
to  act  in  opposition  to ;  to  counteract. 

The  mind  goes  antagonizing  on,  and  never  prospers  but  by  fits. 

H.  W.  Bnierson. 

2.  To  cause  to  oppose ;  to  make  an  opponent  of.  Colloq. 
ant  al'ka  li  (iut-51'kd-li ;  -If ;  see  alkali),  71.  ;  pi.  lies  or 
-Lis  ( -llz ;  -ITz).  [anti-  4"  alkali.']  An  antalkaline  agent, 
ant-al'ka  line  (-lin  ;  -lin),  a.  Counteracting  or  preventing 
alkalinity.  —  n.  An  antalkaline  agent. 

An'tar  (Sn'tar),  n.  The  hero  of  an  Arabian  romance  of  the 
same  name  celebrating  the  deeds  of  an  Arab  chief  and  poet, 
and  his  love  for  Abla. 

Ant'arc-taai-alSnt'ark-ta'lT-d),  71.  [NL.  ;  antarctic  -j-  Gr. 
oAta  assembly  (with  an  allusion  to  aA<?  sea).]  Zoogeog. 
The  antarctic  marine  realm,  bounded  by  the  southern  iso- 
cryme  of  44°  F.  —  Ant  arc  ta'li-an  (-an),  a. 
ant  arc'tic  (5nt-ark'tik  ;  formerly  spelt ,  and  still  often  pro¬ 
nounced  ( now  incorrectly)  without  the  c  in  second  syllable), 
a.  [ME.  anturtik ,  OF.  antartique,  F.  antarctique,  L.  antarc- 
ticus ,  fr.  Gr.  avTapKTiKoq  ;  aim  -j-  apuroq  bear.  See  arctic.] 

1.  Opposite  to  the  north  or  arctic  pole.;  relating  to  the  south 
pole  or  to  the  region  near  it,  and  applied  esp.  to  a  circle,  or 
parallel  of  latitude  distant  from  the  pole  23°28'.  See  arctic. 

2.  Hence,  antipodean  ;  opposed;  contradictory.  Obs. 
ant-arc'tic,  n.  The  antarctic  circle,  pole,  or  regions. 
Ant-arcto-gae'a  (-to-je'd),  n.  Also  Ant  arc  to-ge'a.  [NL. ; 

Gr.  ai/TapKTucos  antarctic  -f-  va^a  land.]  Zoogeog.  A  realm 
or  region  which  embraces  New  Zealand  and  the  antarctic 
continent  and  islands.  —  Ant-arc'to-gae'an,  or  -ge'an 
(-an),  a. 

An  ta'res  (5n-ta'rez),  n.  [Gr.  'Avrdpqq  ;  avrC  similar  to  -f- 
*Apqq  Mars.  So  called  from  its  color.]  The  principal  star 
in  Scorpio  ;  —  called  also  the  Scorpion's  Heart.  It  is  red, 
and  shows  a  typical  fiuted  spectrum.  See  star. 
an-ta'ri-an  (-rt-dn),  a.  Astion.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  star 
Antares  ;  —  used  in  the  chemical  classification  of  the  stars, 
and  denoting  likeness  of  spectrum  to  that  of  Antares,  that 
is,  flutings  of  manganese  and  many  metallic  lines, 
ant  ar  thrit'le (Xnt'ar-thnt'Tk),  a.  [ anti -  -f-  arthritic.']  Med. 

Counteracting  or  alleviating  gout.  —  n.  A  remedy  for  gout, 
ant'asth-mat'lc  (Snt'Sz-mSt'Tk ;  Snt'Ss-),  a.  [anti-  -f- 
asthmatic.]  Med.  Opposing  or  relieving  asthma.  —  n. 
A  remedy  for  asthma. 

ant'a-troph'ic  (ant'a-tr5f'T  k),  a.  [anti-  -|-  atrophic.]  Med. 

Preventing  atrophy.  —  n.  An  antatrophic  agent, 
ant  bear.  Zool.  A  remarkable  South  American  mammal 


(Myrmecophaga  jubata)  of  the  order  Edentata ;  the  great 
anteater,  or  tamanoir  (see  anteater).  It  is  about  four 
feet  long  exclusive  of  the  long  tail,  and  has  long  shaggy 
gray  fur  with  a  black  breastband  and  white  stripe  on  the 
shoulder.  It  does  not  burrow  in  the  ground,  but  inhabits 
the  dense  forests,  feeding  on  ants.  Though  without  teeth, 
it  can  defend  itself  well  with  its  strong  claws, 
ant  bird  Any  of  numerous  birds  reputed  to  feed  largely 
on  ants,  esp.  the  members  of  the  Formicariidae,  a  large 
family  of  clamatorial  passerine  birds  of  the  forest  regions 
of  South  America.  They  are  of  small  or  medium  size,  often 
of  black  and  white  or  brown  coloration,  and  of  retiring 
habits.  They  are  called  also  ant  thrushes. 


ant  cattle.  Various  kinds  of  plant  lice  or  aphids  tended 
by  ants  for  the  sake  of  their  houeydew.  See  aphis. 
ant  COW  Any  aphid  from  which  ants  obtain  honeydew. 
an'te  (Sn'te),  n.  [See  ante-.]  Poker  Playing,  a  A  player’s 
stake  which  is  put  into  the  pool  after  seeing  his  hand  but 
before  (ante)  drawing  other  cards.  The  ante  is  usually 
twice  the  amount  of  the  blind  or  of  the  last  straddle,  b 
Loosely,  a  stake  put  in  by  each  player  before  seeing  his 
hand,  as  in  a  jack  pot. 

an'te,  v.  t.  it-  i.  To  stake  or  put  up  (the  ante) ;  —  often 
with  up.  Hence,  to  pay  one’s  part, 
an'te-  (Sn'te-).  A  prefix  from  the  Latin  preposition  and 
adverb  ante  (akin  to  Gr.  avri,  Skr.  anti,  Goth,  and-,  anda-, 
AS.  and-,  ond -  (cf.  answer,  along),  G.  ant-,  ent -)  denoting 
before,  in  regard  to  position,  order,  or  time.  A  nle-  may  stand : 
a  In  a  prepositional  relation  to  the  subjoined  word,  forming 
a  compound  which  denotes  something  preceding,  in  front 
of,  or  prior  to  (what  is  denoted  by  its  latter  part) ;  pre- ;  as 
in  a/i/cpeiiult,  the  syllable  before  the  penult ;  i/vHc-Baby- 
lonish,  prior  to  Babylon,  or  to  that  which  is  Babylonish  ; 
antenatal,  before  birth,  b  In  an  adjectival  relation,  indi¬ 
cating  that  what  follows  is  something  preceding,  prior , 
or  anterior  (to  some  time  or  place  indicated  by  the  con¬ 
text)  ;  fore- :  as  in  antetaste,a  prior  taste,  a  foretaste  ;  ante- 
port,  an  outer  or  entrance  port ;  ante  date,  a  prior  date,  etc. 

The  reference  “  See  ante-  ”  is  sometimes  given  as  the 
only  definition  of  a  word  beginning  with  ante-,  if  its  mean¬ 
ing  can  be  readily  gathered  from  the  definitions  of  the  pre¬ 
fix  and  the  root  word, 
an'te*.  Formerly  often  used  for  anti-. 
ant'eat  er  (ant'et'er),  n.  1.  Any  of  several  mammals 
which  feed  largely  or  entirely  on  ants,  esp. :  a  Any  of  certain 
edentates  with  the  mouth  modified  for  this  purpose,  having 
a  long  narrow  snout,  a  long  tongue  with  which  they  lick 
up  the  insects,  and  enormously  developed  salivary  glands, 
as  the  ant  bear  or  great  anteater,  the  tamandu,  the  aard- 
vark,  and  the  pangolins,  b  The  echidna,  which  has  simi¬ 
lar  habits  and  modifications.  c  The  banded  anteater 
(Myrmecobius  fascia lus),  a  small  Australian  marsupial. 

2.  =  ANT  BIRD. 

ante-bra'chi-al  (Xn'te-bra'kY-al ;  -brSk'Y-ftl),  a.  Anat.  Of 
or  pertaining  to  the  antebrachium,  or  forearm, 
antebrachial  index.  See  humeroradial  index. 
an  te-bra'chi  um(-wrn),  n. ;  L.  pi.  -chia  (-a).  [NL.]  Anat. 
That  part  of  the  arm  or  fore  limb  between  the  brachium 
and  the  carpus ;  the  forearm. 

an  te-ce-da'ne  OUS  (-se-da'ne-ws),  a.  [See  antecede.]  An¬ 
tecedent  ;  preceding  in  time.  “  Capable  of  antecedaneous 
proof.”  Barrow.  —  an  te  ce-da'ne  ous-ly,  adv. 
an  te  cede'  (Sn'te-sed'),  v.  t.  &  i.  [L.  antecedere  ;  ante  -f- 
cedere  to  go.  See  cede.]  To  go  before  in  time  or  place  ; 
to  precede  ;  to  surpass.  Sir  M.  Hale. 

an  te-ced'ence  (-sed'ens),  n.  1.  Act  or  state  of  going  be¬ 
fore  ;  precedence.  >  //.  Spencer. 

2.  Astron.  An  apparent  motion  of  a  planet  toward  the 
west ;  retrogradation. 

an  te-ced'en-cy  (-eu-si),  n.  1.  State  or  condition  of  being 
antecedent  ;  priority.  Fotherby. 

2.  An  antecedent  state.  Obs. 

3.  An  anteceding  or  going  back.  Obs. 

an  te-ced'ent  (-2nt),  a.  [L.  antecedens ,  - entis ,  p.  pr.  of 
antecedere:  cf.  F.  antecedent.]  1.  Going  before  in  time; 
prior  ;  anterior ;  preceding  ;  as,  an  event  antecedent  to  the 
Deluge  ;  an  antecedent  cause. 

2.  Presumptive  ;  as,  an  antecedent  improbability. 

Sy  11.  —  Antecedent,  preceding,  precedent,  foregoing, 
previous,  prior,  former,  anterior  agree  (except  in  one  sense 
of  anterior)  in  implying  temporal  succession.  Antecedent 
(opposed  to  subsequent,  const  quenf)  and  preceding  (opposed 
to  succeeding,  following)  differ  in  that  preceding  usually 
applies  to  that  which  goes  immediately  before  (as,  the  pre¬ 
ceding  day,  the  preceding  clause),  whereas  antecedent  fre¬ 
quently  suggests  an  indefinite  interval ;  as,  a  period  ante¬ 
cedent  to  the  Conquest.  Antecedent,  unlike  preceding, 
frequently  involves  logical,  as  well  as  temporal,  connec¬ 
tion  or  dependence ;  as,  an  antecedent  cause,  probability, 
the  antecedent,  of  a  proposition,  of  a  pronoun  ;  cf.  “  the 
events  preceding  the  opening  of  the  story”  wTith  “the 
events  antecedent  to  the  opening  of  the  story.”  Precedent 
often  applies  to  that  on  whose  going  before  the  validity  or 
effectiveness  of  something  else  depends ;  as,  condition 
precedent,  a  precedent  assumption.  Foregoing  (opposed  to 
following)  applies  almost  exclusively  to  statements ;  as, 
the  foregoing  citations,  the  foregoing  argument.  Previous 
and  prior  (9pposed  to  subsequent)  are  often  used  converti- 
bly,  esp.  with  to  ;  as,  previous  to,  prior  to;  a  given  date. 
But  prior  sometimes  implies  a  closer  relation  than  previ¬ 
ous  ;  thus,  a  previous  obligation  suggests  merely  an  obliga¬ 
tion  entered  into  earlier  m  point  of  time,  whereas  a  prior 
obligation  is  one  which  takes  precedence  over  others. 
Former  (opposed  to /after),  even  more  definitely  than  prior, 
implies  comparison  :  as,  there  can  be  a  former  engagement 
only  in  virtue  of  a  later  one  ;  a  previous  or  prior  engage¬ 
ment  may  ipso  facto  preclude  a  second.  Anterior  (opposed 
to  posterioi),  also  comparative  in  force,  applies  to  position, 
usually  in  space,  sometimes  in  order  or  time  ;  as,  the  an¬ 
terior  lobe  of  the  brain  ;  “  Organization  must  presuppose 
life  as  anterior  to  it”  ( Coleridge ).  See  priority;  cf. 
posterior,  preface,  prelude. 

antecedent  drainage,  Phils.  Geog..  a  system  of  watercourses 
established  before  the  deformation  of  the  surface  which  it 


drains,  and  persisting  after  the  deformation  has  taken 
place  and  in  spite  of  it ;  — contrasted  with  consequent 
drainage.  —  antecedent  right.  Law.  See  right,  11.  —  a.  valley, 
Geol.,d  valley  of  an  antecedent  drainage  system, 
an  te-ced'entiSn'te-sed'ent),  n.  [Cf.F.  antecedent.]  l.That 
which  goes  before  in  time  ;  that  which  precedes.  South. 

The  Homeric  mythology,  as  well  as  the  Homeric  language,  has 
surely  its  antecedents.  Max  Muller. 

2.  One  who  precedes  or  goes  in  front.  Obs. 

My  antecedent,  or  my  gentleman  usher.  Massinger. 

3.  pi  The  earlier  events  of  one’s  life  ;  previous  principles, 

conduct,  course,  history.  J.  H.  Newman. 

lithe  troops  .  .  .  prove  worthy  of  their  antecedents,  the  victory 
is  surely  ours.  Gen.  G.  li.  McClellan. 

4-  Specif.  :  a  Gram.  A  noun  or  noun  equivalent,  whether 
word,  phrase,  or  clause,  referred  to  by  a  pronoun,  as  to 
avoid  repetition,  or  qualified  by  a  relative  clause,  b  Music. 
In  canon  and  fugue,  the  subject  or  opening  theme,  re¬ 
peated  by  the  consequent.  c  Logic.  (1)  That  which  is  the 
ground  for  something  else,  as  the  condition  of  a  hypotheti¬ 
cal  proposition  or  the  postulate  of  an  enthymeme.  (2)  In 
inductive  reasoning,  that  which  is  precedent,  esp.  as  indicat¬ 
ing  a  necessary  or  a  causal  connection  with  its  consequent. 
5  Math.  The  first  of  the  two  terms  of  a  ratio  ;  the  first  or 
third  of  the  four  terms  of  a  proportion.  In  a  :  b,  c :  d,  and 
a :  b  =  c :  d,  a  and  c.  are  antecedents,  b  and  d  consequents, 
an  te-ces'sor  (Xn'te-sSs'er ;  Sn'te-),  n.  [L.,  fr.  antecedere , 
-cessnm.  See  antecede,  ancestor.]  One  that  goes  before; 
predecessor;  formerly,  specif.,  an  ancestor;  a  progenitor, 
an'te-cham  ber  (Sn'te-cham'ber),  n.  [F.  antichambre.  It. 
anticamera,  L.  ante  before  -f-  camera  vault,  arch.]  1.  A 
chamber  or  apartment  before  the  chief  apartment  and 
leading  into  it,  in  which  persons  wait  for  audience  ;  an 
outer  chamber.  See  lobby. 

2.  A  space  view  ed  as  an  outer  chamber  or  entrance. 

The  mouth,  the  antechambev  to  the  digestive  canal. 

Todd  fir  Bowman. 

an'te  chap  el  (-cliSp'el),  n.  A  vestibule  or  anteroom  to  a 
chapel. 

an'te-choir'  (-kwir'),  n.  Arch,  a  A  space  inclosed  or  re¬ 
served  at  the  entrance  to  the  choir,  for  the  clergy  and 
choristers,  b  Where  a  choir  is  divided,  as  in  some  Span¬ 
ish  churches,  that  division  of  it  which  is  the  farther  from 
the  sanctuary. 

an'te-church  (-chfirch'),  n.  Arch.  A  portico  or  narthex 
at  the  main  entrance  of  a  church. 

an  te-com  mun'ion  (-kfl-muu'ywn),  n.  Ill  the  Anglican 
liturgy  for  the  Communion,  the  part  preceding  the  conse¬ 
cration  of  the  elements. 

an'te-cur'va-ture  (-kfir'va-tur),  n.  Med.  A  slight  ante¬ 
flexion  of  the  uterus. 

an'te-date'  (5n'te-dat'),  n.  1.  Prior  date  ;  a  date  ante¬ 
cedent  to  another  which  is  the  actual  date. 

2.  Anticipation.  Rare.  Donne. 

To  the  child,  therefore,  if  we  may  speak  of  him  in  antedate  of 
his  experience,  surprise  is  impossible.  ./.  Martineau. 

an'te-date'  (-dat'),  v.  t. ;  an'te-dat'ed  (-dat'gd) ;  an'te- 
dat'ing  (-Tng).  1.  To  date  before  the  true  time ;  to  assign 

to,  or  put  at,  an  earlier  date  ;  thus,  to  antedate  a  deed  or  a 
bond  is  to  give  it  a  date  anterior  to  the  true  time  of  its  exe¬ 
cution. 

2.  To  precede  in  time  ;  to  come  before  in  date. 

3.  To  anticipate  ;  to  take  before  the  true  time. 

And  antedate  the  bliss  above.  Pope - 

Who  rather  rose  the  day  to  antedate.  Wordsworth. 
an'te-dl  lu'vi-al  (Sn'te-dT-lu'vT-Sl),  a.  Lit.,  before  the 
Flood,  or  Deluge.  —  an'te-di-lu'vi-al  ly,  adv. 
an  te-di-lu'vi-an  (-an),  a.  Of  or  relating  to  the  period 
before  the  Deluge;  hence,  antiquated  ;  as,  an  antediluvian 
vehicle.  —  n.  One  who  lived  before  the  Deluge  ;  hence,  one 
behind  the  times  ;  an  “old  fogy.” 

An-te'doiL(5n-te'd5n),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  ’AvOqSuiv,  name  of 
a  nymph.]  Zool.  A  large  genus  of  recent  and  fossil  comat- 
ulas  having  ten  or  more  arms.  See  comatula. 
an  te-dor'sal  (Sn'te-ddr'sul),  0.  [ante-  -f  dorsal.]  Zool.  In 
fishes,  situated  in  front  of  the  dorsal  fin. 
an'te-fix'  (Sn'te-fTks'),  n.  ;  pi.  E.  -fixes 
(-fik'sgz  ;  -sTz),  L.  -fixa  (-flk'sd).  [L. 
ante  before  -j- pins  fixed.]  Arch,  a  In 
classical  architecture,  an  ornament  at  the 
eaves,  concealing  the  ends  of  the  joint 
tiles  of  the  roof,  b  An  ornament  of  the 
cymatium  of  a  classic  cornice,  sometimes 
pierced  for  the  escape  of  water.  —  an'te- 
fix'al  (-fTk'sal),  a. 
an'te-flex'ion  (-fiSk'slmn),  n.  Med.  A  Antefix. 
displacement  forward  of  an  organ,  esp.  the  uterus,  in  such 
manner  that  its  axis  is  bent  upon  itself.  —  an'te-flexed' 
(-flgkst'),  a. 

ant  egg.  One  of  the  white  egglike  pupae  or  cocoons  of  ants, 
popularly  supposed  to  be  eggs.  They  are  used  for  feed¬ 
ing  poultry  and  for  making  formic  acid. 
an  te-lo-ca'tion(-lo-ka'shMn),  n.  Med.  A  forward  disloca¬ 
tion  of  an  organ. 

an'te-lope  (Sn'te-lop),  n.  [OF.  antelop  (F.  antilope  is  fr. 
E.)  fr.  Gr.  dv6o\o\fj,  -ottos,  the  origin  of  which  isunknowm.] 
1.  Zobl.  Any  member  of  a  group  of  ruminant  mammale 


an  tag'o-nal  (.an-tftg'O-nql),  a. 
Antagonistic.  Rare. 
an-tag  o-nis'ti-cal-ly,  adv.  of 
A  NTAGON  ISTICA  L.  See  -LY. 
an-tago-ni-za'tion  (-nt-zar- 
shan  :  -nl-),  n.  Action  or  state 
of  antagonizing, 
an-tag'o-niz  er  (-nlz  5r),  n.  An 
antagonist. 

an-tag'o-ny  (-nY),  n.  [Gr.  avTa- 
yuu'ia :  cl‘.  F.  (10th  century) 
antagonie.)  Antagonism.  Obs. 
An-tai'os  (&n-tI/os).  Var.  of 
Ant.*:us. 

an'tal  (iin'tiil),  n.  [Hung,  an- 

ta lag.]  See  M E A SUR E. 

ant  al-bu'mid.  Var.  of  antial- 

BIMID. 

ant-al'gic  (ttnt-ftl'iTk),  a.  [See 
anti-:  -ALGIA.]  Med.  Alleviat¬ 
ing  pain.  —  n.  An  anodyne. 

1  am  bu-la'cral  (UnFam-bfi- 
krrtl),  a.  [anti-  4-  ainbnla- 
/•I  Zool.  Situated  away  from 
■  ambulacral  region. 
/a^nac'la-Bis  ( ftnt'd-nftk'ld- 
«.«}  -fln-d-kla'sYs),  n.  [Gr. 
a.  ‘avauchcuriq  ;  avri  -f-  dva- 
-■  uriq  a  bending  back  and 


breaking.  See  anaclastic.] 
Rhet.  Figure,  a  The  repetition 
of  the  same  word  in  a  contrary  or 
different  sense  ;  as.  Learn  some 
craft  when  young,  that  when 
old  you  may  live  without  craft. 
b  A  repetition  of  a  previous 
word  or  phrase  in  resuming  a 
thread  of  discourse, 
ant  an-a-go'ge  ( -an-«-go'j?),  n. 
[anti-  -f  anagoge.)  Rhet.  Fig¬ 
ure.  Retort  to  the  charge  of  an 
adversary  bv  a  counter  charge, 
ant  aph-ro-dis'i-ac  (fcnt'ftf-rfi- 
dYz'1-S.k),  a.  4-  n.  [anti-  4-  <t/di- 
rodisiac.)  =  AN  APHRODISIAC. 
ant/aph-ro-dit/’ic  (-dTt'Tk),  a.  tf 
n.  [anti-  +  fiphroditic .]  Med. 
=  AN  APHRODISIAC, 
ant  ap'o-cha  (ftnt-ttp'^-kd  ),  w. 
[L.,  fr.  Gr.  avranoxti  ]  Civil 
Lair.  See  apocha. 
ant  a-pol'o-gy,  n.  An  answer 
to  an  apology.  Rare. 
ant  ap-o-plec'tlc,  a.  [anti-  -f 
a/>o/)h'Ctic.]  Med .  Good  against 
apoplexy.  —  '<■  A  medicine 
used  against  apoplexy. 
An'ta-ra(jin'tii-ra),».  =  Antar. 
ant'arch-ism  (ftnt'ar-kYz’rn),  n. 


[anti-  -f  Or.  a.p\q  government  ] 
Opposition  to  government  in 
general.  Rare.  —  ant'ar-chist 
(-kYst),  n  —  antar-chis'tic 
(-kTs'tYk).  ant  ar-chis'ti-cal,  a. 
—  ant'ar-chy.  n.  Antarchism. 
Obs.  fir  R. 

ant-arc'ti-ca  (flnt-ark'tY-kdY, 
n.  /d.  [NL.]  Matters  connected 
with  the  antarctic.  Rare. 
ant-arc'ti-cal,  a.  Of  or  nertain- 
ing  U»  the  antarctic.  Rare.— 
ant-arc'ti-cal-ly.  adv. 
ant  as-then'ic  ( anLSMhen'Yk ). 
n.  [anti-  +  asthenic.)  Med. 
Tending  to  restore  the  strength, 
ant  catcher.  =  ant  bird. 
ant'dom.  n.  See  -DOM. 
an'te  (ttn'tfc),  adv.  tf  prep. 
L]  Before, 
ante.  4  ant,  aunt. 
an'te-act',  n.  A  preceding  act. 
Obs.  or  R. 

an'te-al  (lln'tf-tfl),  a.  [L .antea, 
ante,  before.]  Being  before,  or 
in  front.  Rare.  J.  Fleming. 
an  te-am'bu-late.' •  t.  See  alte-. 
obs.  —  an  te  am  bu-la'tion,  n. 
Obs.  [ANTK-a.l 

an  te  BaVy-lo'niah.  a.  See 


an  te-bap-tis'mal,  o.  See  ante-. 

an'te-bathL  n.  Set-  w  i  i  -  b. 

II  an'te  bel'lum.  [L.]  Before 
the  war  ;  esp.,  U.  S.,  before  the 
Civil  War  (18H1-4M). 
an  te-brid'al  (-brld'dl),  a.  See 
ante-  a. 

an'te-cab'i-net,  n.  An  ante¬ 
chamber  to  a  private  audience 
room.  [ANTK-a.l 

an  te-cae'cal  (-se'V/l),  a.  See| 
an  te-car'di-um.  n.  [NL.]  Anat. 

=  ANTICARDIUM. 

an'te-cav  ern.  n.  See  ante-  b. 
an  te-ce  den'tal  (fln'te-sf-dPn'- 
trfl),  a.  Of  or  pert,  to  an  ante¬ 
cedent  or  antecedents1  Rare. 
an  te-ced'ent-ly  (-eed'<  nt-lY), 
adv.  of  ANTECEDENT.  See  -LY. 
an  te-cell',  v.  t.  [L.  anfecellere.) 
To  surpass  ;  excel.  Obs.  tf  R. 
Oxf.  E.  I>. 

an^e-ces'aive  (-ePs'Yv),  a.  [L. 
antecessus ,  p.  p.  of  antecedere  to 
antecede.]  Antecedent.  Rare. 
anteceatre.  n.  Ancestor.  Obs. 
an'te-cham  ber-ing.  v.  n.  Action 
of  frequenting  an  antechamber; 
dancing  attendance.  Rare. 

An  te-chi'no  mya  (fin/tf!-kT/'n<V 


mYa),  n.  [NL.  ;  anti-  +  Gr. 

hedgehog  +  /nO?  mouse.] 
Zobl.  A  genuB  of  marsupials  oi 
the  family  Dasyurida?,  consist¬ 
ing  of  a  small,  jerboalike,  insec¬ 
tivorous  species  of  Australia, 
an  te-Chris'tian.  a.  See  ante- a. 
an-te'eians  (fln-te'shrtnz).  Var. 
of  ANTOJCIAN8. 

an'te-cloa  et.  n.  See  ante- b. 
an'te-con  ao  nan'tal,  a.  See 
ante- a  [ante- b. I 

an'te-conrt'  (-kort'),  n.  Seel 
an  te-cox'al.  a.  Zool.  Border¬ 
ing  the  front  of  the  coxal  cav¬ 
ity  ;  —  applied  to  a  piece  of  the 
metasternum  of  certain  beetles. 
an'te-cri8t.  f  Antichrist. 
an  te-cu'bifc-al,  a.  Anat.  In 
front  of  the  elbow, 
an  te-cur'aor.  n.  [L.,  fr.  ante- 
currere  to  run  before.]  A  fore¬ 
runner  ;  precursor.  Ons. 
an'te-dawn  ,  n.  See  ante- b. 
an'te-ec  cle^i-aa'ti-cal,  a.  See 

ANTS-  a 

an  te-e-ter'ni-ty,  n.  See  ANTE-b. 
an'te-fact7,  n.  Something  done 
before  another  act.  Obs. 
i  an  te-fix'a  (ftn'tf-flk'sa),  n. 


pi.  [L.]  Antefixes  j  —  also  erro¬ 

neously  used  as  a  sing. 
an'te  ilect  ed,  a.  Anteflexed. 
antefne.  +  anthem. 
an  te-fur'ca(-ffir'kd),  n. ;  L.pL 
-FURC.E  (-Be).  [NL.  ;  ante-  + 
furca.)  Zool.  In  insects,  a 
forked  chitinoue  process  pro¬ 
jecting  into  the  thoracic  cavity 
Irom  tli e  sternal  wall  of  the  an¬ 
terior  thoracic  segment, 
an'te-gar  den,  n.  See  ante-  b. 
an'te-Goth'ic,  a.  See  ante- a. 
an'te  grade,  a.  [ante-  -+-  L. 
grad us  step.]  Progressive. 
an'te-hall;,  n.  See  ante- b. 
an'te-Hi  er-o-nym'i-an,  a.  See 
ante-  a. 

an  te  his-tor'ic,  a.  Prehistoric, 
an'te  hu  man,  n.  See  ante-  a. 
an/te-i-ni'tial  (-Y-nlsh'dl),  a. 
See  ante-  a. 

an/te-ju/ra-men'tum  <-j<5b'm- 
mfn'trtm ,n.;pl.  -menta  (-mOn'- 
ta).  [LL.]  Lair.  The  prelimi¬ 
nary  oath  required  of  the  accuser 
ana  accused  in  a  trial  by  com¬ 
purgation.  [a.I 

an  te-Jua-tin'i-An,  a.  See  ante-| 
an'te-le'gal.  a.  See  ante- a. 


iod,  foot;  out,  oil ;  chair  ;  go  ;  sing,  iqk  ;  then,  thin;  nature,  verdure  (250) ;  K  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144) ;  boN  ;  yet ;  zh  =  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Guid*. 
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of  the  family  Bovidse,  sometimes  regarded  as  constituting 
a  subfamily  (Antilopmte),  but  distinguishable  from  the 
true  oxen  chiefly  by  their  lighter  and  more  graceful  build, 
and  by  their  upward  and  backwardly  directed  horns.  They 
are  also  closely  allied  to  the  goats.  The  true  antelopes, 
of  which  there  are  many  genera  and  species,  are  confined 
to  the  Old  World.  Their  nearest  American  ally  is  the 
mountain  goat.  They  are  especially  abundant  in  Africa, 
where  they  compensate  for  the  absence  of  deer.  Some  of 
the  species  which  were  until  recently  found  in  immense 
herds  on  the  .plains  of  South  Africa  have  been  nearly  or 
quite  exterminated  by  man.  Antelopes  vary  in  size  from 
the  eland,  which  is  as  large  as  a  cow,  down  to  species 
hardly  a  foot  high.  The  so-called  pronghorn  antelope  of 
North  America  is  not  a  true  antelope.  See  pronghorn  ;  see 
also  ADDAX,  GAZELLE,  ELAND,  SASIN. 

2.  [cap.]  Her.  See  pursuivant. 

an  te-lWcan  (Sn'te-lu'kSn),  a.  [L.  antelucanus;  ante  before 
-f-  lux  light.]  Before  light ;  —  applied  to  the  assemblies  or 
worship  of  Christians  held,  in  ancient  times  of  persecution, 
before  light  in  the  morning.  44  Anlelucan  worship.” 

DeQuincey. 

an'te-me  rid'i  an  (-me-rTd'T-an),  a.  [L.  anteuieridianus. 
See  ante-  ;  meridian.]  Being  before  noon  ;  of  or  pertain¬ 
ing  to  the  forenoon. 

II  an  te  mor'tem  (in'te  mbr'tcm).  [L.]  Before  death  ;  — 
generally  used  adjectively  ;  as,  ante-mortem  examination  ; 
an  ante-mortem  statement.  See  dying  declaration. 
an  te  mundane  (-mun'dan),  a.  Being  or  occurring  before 
the  creation  of  the  world.  Young. 

an'te-na'tal  (-na'tal),  a.  Before  birth, 
an'te  na'ti  (-na'ti),  ti.pl.  ;  sing,  -tus  (-tws).  [L.  ante  be¬ 

fore -f-na/i,  pi.  of  natus  born.]  Law.  Persons  born  before 
a  certain  time  or  event,  esp.  with  reference  to  the  exist¬ 
ence  of  political  rights  which  are  claimed,  — as  Americans 
that  were  born  in  America  before  the  Declaration  of  Inde¬ 
pendence,  or  Scotchmen  that  were  born  before  the  union 
of  Scotland  and  England  under  James  I.,  a.  d.  1003.  Cf. 


postnati. 

an'te  nave'  (Sn'te-nav'),  n.  Arch.  A  church  porch  leading 
into  the  nave  only,  or  such  part  of  a  porch  as  leads  directly 
to  the  nave. 

an  te-Ni'cene  (-ni'sen),  a.  Of  or  in  the  Christian  church 
or  era,  anterior  to  the  first  council  of  Nice,  held  a.  d.  325; 
as,  ante-Nicene  faith.  See  patristic  philosophy. 
ante-Nicene  text.  Bib.  Grit.  See  text. 

an  ten'na  (5n-t5n'd),  n.  ;  pi.  -uje  (-e).  [L.  antenna  sail- 

yard  ;  NL.,  a  feeler,  horn  of  an  insect.]  1.  Zo'ol.  A  mova¬ 
ble,  segmented  organ  of  sensation 
on  the  head  of  insects,  myriapods, 
and  crustaceans.  Insects  and  myr¬ 
iapods  have  one  pair,  crustaceans 
usually  two  pairs.  They  are  ap¬ 
pendages  of  preoral  segments  of 
the  head,  ana  are  used  as  organs 
of  touch.  In  some  Crustacea  the 
ear  is  situated  on  the  antenna 
near  the  basal  joint.  In  insects 
they  are  popularly  called  horns ,  ^ 
and  also  feelers. 

2.  Zo'ol.  A  somewhat  similar 
organ  on  certain  annelids. 

3.  Wireless  Teleg.  A  wire,  or  a 
combination  of  wires,  supported 
in  the  air  for  directly  transmit¬ 
ting  electric  waves  into  space,  or 
receiving  them  therefrom.  See 
wireless  telegraphy. 

Anten-na'ri-a  (Sn'te-na'rT-a),  n.  _ 

[NL.  See  antenna.]  Hot.  A  large  Antenna;  of  Insects:  a  Seti- 


form  ;  b  Filiform;  r  Monil- 
ifonn  ;  d  Dentate  ;  e  Pec¬ 
tinate  ;  /  Crooked ;  g 

Clavate  ;  h  Knobbed  ; 
Lamellate; /•  Aristate  All 
enlarged. 


genus  of  asteraceous  plants,  na¬ 
tives  mostly  of  temperate  re¬ 
gions.  They  are  woolly  or  hoary 
dioecious  or  polygaino-dioecious 
herbs,  with  small  whitish  discoid 
flower  heads,  the  pappus  of  club- 
shaped  bristles.  Many  of  the  species  are  called  caCs-foot. 
Also  f /.  c.],  a  plant  of  this  genus. 

An-ten  na-ri'i-dae  (Sn-tSn'a-ri'T-de),  n.pl.  [NL.,  fr.  anten¬ 
na; —  in  allusion  to  the  antennalike  process  on  the  head.] 
Zo'ol.  A  family  of  pediculate  fishes  containing  many  species 
of  grotesque  form  culled  frogfishes,  also  the  sargassum 
fishes.  An  ten  na'ri-ua  (Sn't2-na'rT-&s),  the  typical  genus, 
includes  many  species  inhabiting  coral  reefs.  —  an  ten-na'- 
ri-id  (Sn'tc-na'rl-Td),  a.  &  n. 

an  ten'na-ry  ( 5n-t6n'd-n  ;  Sn'U’-na-rT),  a.  Zo'ol.  Of,  pert, 
to,  or  of  the  nature  of,  an  antenna ;  also,  bearing  antennae ; 
as,  the  antennary  segment  of  the  head  of  an  insect. 

An'ten  na'ta  (Sn'tc-na'ta),  n.  pi.  [NL.  See  antenna.] 
Zo'ol.  A  subphylum  or  class  of  Arthropoda  consisting  of 
the  true  insects  (or  Hexapoda)  and  the  Myriapoda. 


an  ten'nate  (Sn-tSn'at),  a.  Zo'ol.  Having  antennae, 
an  ten'nule  (-ul),  n.  Zo'ol.  A  small  antenna  or  similar 
appendage  ;  specif.,  one  of  the  anterior  and  usually  smaller 
pair  of  antennaB  of  Crustacea.  See  Cyclops,  Illust. 
an  te-nup'tial  (nup'shal),  a.  Preceding  marriage, 
antenuptial  contract.  Law .  a  contract .  made  before  mar¬ 
riage  ;  —  applied  usually  to  one  made  in  contemplation  of 
marriage,  esp.  between  the  parties  to  the  marriage  as  to 
their  property  rights.— a.  settlement.  Law.  See  settlement. 
an'te  pas'chal  (-pSs'kdl),  a.  Pertaining  to  the  time  before 
the  Passover,  or  before  Easter, 
an'te-past  (8n'te-past),  n.  [ante-  -j-  L.  pastus  pasture, 
food.  Cf.  repast.]  A  foretaste  ;  specif.,  formerly,  a  first 
course  to  whet  the  appetite. 

Antepasts  of  joy  and  comforts.  Jer.  Taylor 
an  te  pen'di  um  (-pSn'di-dm),  n. ;  L.  pi.  -pendia  (-a). 
[LL.,  fr.  L.  ante  -f-  petulere  to  hang.]  Eccl.  The  hanging 
or  screen  in  front  of  an  altar  ;  frontal, 
an' te  pe'nult  (-pe'nult ;  -pe-nillt')  |  n.  [L.  antepaenul- 
an  te  pe  nul'ti  rna  (-pe-nul'ti-ma)  I  lima  (sc.  syl/uba)a.n- 
tepenultimate.  See  ante-  ;  penultima.]  Pros.  The  last 
syllable  of  a  word  except  two,  as  -syl-  in  monosyllable.  — 
a.  Last  but  two. 

an'te-pe-nul'ti-mate  (-pe-nul'ti-mat),  a.  Of  or  pertaining 
to,  or  being,  the  last  but  two; — mostly  of  syllables.  —  n. 
The  antepenult. 

ant  eph-l-al'tic  (Snt'gf-T-ai'tTk),  a.  [ anti -  -f-  Gr.  e/iiaA-nj? 
nightmare.]  Med.  Preventive  of  nightmare.  —  n.  A  rem¬ 
edy  for  nightmare. 

ant'ep-i-lep'tic  (-gp-T-lSp'tik),  a.  [anti-  -f-  epileptic..']  Med. 
Opposed  to,  or  curative  of,  epilepsy.  —  n.  A  medicine  for 
epilepsy. 

an  te  po  si'tion  (-po-zTsh'thi),  n.  [Cf.  LL.  antejtositio.']  A 
placing  in  front;  specif.  :  a  Gram.  The  placing  of  a  word 
before  another  which  by  ordinary  rules  ought  to  follow 
it.  b  Pot.  Superposition. 

an  te  pre-dic'a  rnent  (-pre-dTk'd-m£ut),  n.  Logic.  A  pre¬ 
requisite  to  a  clear  understanding  of  the  predicaments  or 
categories,  such  as  definitions  of  equivocal,  univocal,  and 
denominative  terms,  the  antepredicamental  rules,  the  dis¬ 
tinction  of  terms  and  propositions  and  of  the  different  kinds 
of  inherence  ;  — applied  first,  by  Albertus  Magnus,  to  the 
introductory  part  of  Aristotle’s  book  on  the  categories, 
an  te  pre-dic  a  men'tal  (-mSn't&l),  a.  Logic.  Of  or  per¬ 
taining  to  the  antepredicameuts. 

antepredicamental  rule,  a  The  Dictum  de  omni  et  nullo. 
b  The  rule  that  the  differences  of  different  genera  and  of 
things  not  subordinate  to  one  another  are  different, 
an  te'ri  or  (Sn-te'rT-er),  a.  [L.  anterior,  comp,  of  ante  be¬ 
fore.]  1.  Before  in  time ;  prior;  antecedent. 

Antigonus,  who  was  anterior  to  Polybius.  Sir  G.  C.  Lewis. 
2.  Before,  or  toward  the  front,  in  place  ;  —  opposed  to 
posterior.  Specif.:  a  Anal.  &  Zo'ol.  Pertaining  to,  desig¬ 
nating,  or  situated  near  or  toward,  the  head,  or  the  end  most 
nearly  corresponding  thereto  in  headless  animals.  In  hu¬ 
man  anatomy,  owing  to  man’s  upright  position,  anterior 
often  means  k4  ventral  ”  and  superior  is  used  for  the  above 
sense,  b  Pot.  Facing  away  or  outwardly  from  the  axis; 
inferior  or  lower;  as,  the  antem'or  side  of  a  leaf  or  flower. 
Syn.  —  Previous,  precedent,  preceding,  former,  foregoing. 
See  ANTECEDENT. 

anterior  crural  nerve,  Anat.,  the  largest  branch  of  the  lum¬ 
bar  plexus,  supplying  the  iliacus,  pectineus,  and  nearly  all 
the  muscles  of  the  front  of  the  thigh,  and  giving  off  various 
cutaneous  and  articular  branches. 

—  an  te'ri  or  ly,  adv.  an  te'ri  or  ness.  n. 
an-te'ri-or'i-ty  (-5r'T-tT),  n.  [LL.  anletiorilas.']  State  or 
quality  of  being  anterior  ;  priority. 

an'te-ro-  (£n'te-ro-).  A  combining  form  (as  if  from  a  L. 
anterus)  meaning  anterior;  front ;  an  in:  an  te-ro-in-fe'ri-or  (-Tn- 
fe'rT-Sr),  a.  In  front  and  below.  —  an  te-ro-in-ter'nal  (-Yn-tftr'- 
nrtl),  a.  In  front  and  on  the  inner  side.  —  an  te-ro-lat'er-al 
(-lftt'er-'/l),  a.  At  the  front  and  side.  (See  lateral  column. )  — 
an  te-ro-me'di-an  (-me'dT-^/n),  a  In  frontand  in  the  middle.  — 
an  te-ro-pa^ri'e-tal  (-p«-rT'f-trtl),  a.  Pertaining  to,  or  near,  the 
anterior  part  of  the  parietal  bone.  -  an  te-ro-su-pe'ri-or  (-b0- 
pe'rY-€r),  a.  In  front  and  above, 
an'te-room'  (Sn'te-room'),  n .  A  room  before,  or  forming  an 
entrance  to,  another  ;  a  waiting  room, 
an'te-tem  ple  (tem'p’l),  n.  The  portico,  or  narthex,  in  an 
ancient  temple  or  church. 

an'te  type'  (5n'te-tlp'),  n.  An  earlier  type  ;  a  prototype, 
an'te-ver'sion  (-vAr'shan),  n.  [See  antevert.]  Med.  A 
displacement  of  an  organ,  esp.  of  the  uterus,  in  such  manner 
that  its  whole  axis  is  directed  further  forward  than  usual, 
an  te-vert'  (Sn'te-vQrt'),  v.  t. ;  -vert'ed  ;  -vert'ing.  [L. 
anlevertere ;  ante  -f-  vertere  to  turn.]  1.  To  prevent.  Obs. 
2.  Med.  To  displace  by  anteversion. 
ant  fly.  A  winged  ant. 

anth--  [Gr.  dv0-.]  A  prefix  denoting  against.  See  anti-. 


an-the'la  (Sn-the'la),  n.  ;  L.  pi.  -la;  (-le).  [NL.,  fr.  Gr. 

avOriXi)  the  downy  plume  of  a  reed,  fr.  av0elv  to  bloom.] 
Pot.  A  form  of  cymose  inflorescence  in  which  the  lateral 
axes  overtop  the  primary  ones,  thus  causing  the  flower 
cluster  to  appear  concave  or  of  indefinite  outline.  It  occurs 
in  some  species  of  J  uncus. 

ant  he'li  on  (3iit-he'lT-<5n;  5n-the'lT-#n;  277),  n.;  L.  pi.  -lia 
(-lt-d).  [anti-  -j-  Gr.  tjAios  sun.]  Meteor.  A  halo  opposite 
the  sun,  consisting  of  a  colored  ring  or  rings  around  the 
shadow  of  the  spectator’s  own  head,  as  projected  on  a 
cloud  or  on  an  opposite  log  bank.  It  occurs  chiefly  in  al¬ 
pine  and  polar  regions. 

an  thel  min'tic  (Sn'thSl-mTn'tTk),  a.  [anti-  -f-  Gr.  chpivs, 
-cc^os,  worm,  esp.  tapeworm.]  Med.  Expelling  or  destroy¬ 
ing  intestinal  worms.  —  n.  An  anthelmintic  remedy, 
an'them  (Su'thSm),  n.  [ME.  antym ,  antefne,  AS.  antejen , 
fr.  LL.  (assumed)  anlefona,  for  antiphon  a,  fr.  Gr.  aru</.wra, 
neut.  pi.  of  dvTL(\njjvov  antiphon,  or  anthem,  fr.  ai/ru/aipo* 
sounding  contrary,  returning  a  sound  ;  avri  over  against 
-j-  ionrrj  sound,  voice  r  cf.  OF.  unthievene,  antenne ,  F.  an- 
tienne.  Cf.  antiphon.]  1.  Formerly,  a  hymn  sung  antiph- 
onally  or  responsively  ;  now,  a  prose  composition,  usually 
a  selection  from  the  Psalms,  or  other  pails  of  the  Scriptures 
or  the  liturgy,  set  to  sacred  music. 

2.  A  song  or  hymn  of  praise  or  gladness.  Milton. 

an'them,  v.  t.  To  celebrate  with  anthems.  Poetic. 

Sweet  birds  antheming  the  morn.  Keats. 


Anthemion  from  the  Erechtheum. 


an  the'mi  on  (Sn-the'- 
mT-dn),  n.  ;  L.  pi.  -mia 
(-mT-d).  [NL.,  fr.  Gr. 

av0epiov  flower.]  An 
ornament  consisting  of 
floral  or  foliated  forms 
arranged  in  a  radiating 
cluster,  but  always  flat, 
as  in  relief  sculpture  or 
in  painting;  the  honey¬ 
suckle  ornament. 

An'the-mis  (5n'the-mTs),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  av0epu<;,  equiv. 
to  ac0o?  flower;  an  herb  like  our  camomile.]  Pol.  A 
large  genus  of  Old  World  asteraceous  herbs,  having  pinnati- 
fid  leaves  and  daisylike  heads  in  w  hich  the  disk  flowers  are 
perfect  and  the  ray  flowers  pistillate  or  neutral.  A.  colula , 
the  mayweed,  A.  arvensis ,  the  field  camomile,  and  a  few 
others,  have  become  cosmopolitan  weeds, 
an'ther  (Sn'ther),  n.  [F.  anthere ,  L.  anthera  a  medicine 
composed  of  flowers,  fr.  Gr.  ov0r)po<:  flowery,  fr.  dy0elr  to 
bloom,  av0o ?  flower.]  Pot.  a  In  seed  plants,  the  part  of 
the  stamen  which  develops  and  contains  pollen  ;  —  a  collec¬ 
tive  name  for  the  microsporangia.  The  anther  is  usually 
borne  on  a  stalk,  or  filament,  but  is  sometimes  sessile.  See 
stamen,  pollen,  b  The  sporogonium  of  a  moss  ;  —  so  used 
by  Linnseus.  Obs.  —  an'ther-al  ( -dl),  a. 

An  ther'i  cum  (3n-th£r'I-k&m),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  dv0epiKos 
the  asphodel.]  Pot.  A  large  genus  of  mainly  Alrican  lilia¬ 
ceous  plants  having  tuberlike  rootstocks,  narrow  leaves,  and 
racemes  of  small  white  flow  ers  with  a  rotate  perianth.  The 
best  known  in  cultivation  is  A .  liliago,  the  St.  Bernard’s  lily, 
an'ther-ld'l-al  (-Td'T-al),  a.  Pol.  Pertaining  to,  or  char¬ 
acterized  by,  an  antlieridium. 
an  ther-id'i  um  (-«m),  n. ;  L.  pi.  -idia  (-a). 

[NL.  ;  anther  -f-  -16101/  (a  Gr.  diminutive  end¬ 
ing).]  Pot.  The  male  gametangium  of  the 
sexual  generation  in  cryptogamous  plants  ;  the 
spore  mother  cell  within  w  hich  are  organized 
the  male  sexual  cells  variously  known  as 
sperms,  spermatozoids,  or  antherozoids.  A11- 
theridia  are  found  in  the  Algae,  Bryophyta, 
and  Pteridophyta.  They  differ  greatly  in 
form  and  structure,  but  their  function  is  al¬ 
ways  the  same.  In  the  seed  plants  they  are 
reduced  to  a  minute  structure  of  two  or  three 
cells  formed  by  the  microspore  or  pollen  Antnendium 
grain.  “ 

an-the'sis  (5n-the'sTs),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  av- 
0-t)cn<;  bloom.]  Pot.  The  period  or  state  of  ex¬ 
pansion  in  a  flower  ;  full  bloom. 

An  thes-te'ri-a  (an'thSs-te'rT-d),  n.  pi.  [Gr. 
d.v0e<rrqpia  ;  cf.  ova  up  and  0eaaa(T0a  1  to 
pray,  pray  for  ;  peril,  properly  the  feast  of  revocation,  for 
calling  back  the  dead  to  the  world  of  the  living.]  Gr. 
Relig.  An  annual  Athenian  festival  occurring  on  the  11th, 
12th,  and  13th  of  the  month  Anthesterion  (February).  It 
comprised  :  the  Plthoigia,  or  jar  opening,  the  feast  of  the  tasting 
of  the  new  wine  ;  the  Cnoes,  or  feast  of  cups,  the  chief  part  of  the 
festival,  at  which  the  wife  of  the  kin^  urchon  was  wedded  sym¬ 
bolically  to  the  god  Dionysus  ;  and  the  Chytroi,  or  feast  of  pots, 
at  which  pots  ot  cooked  grain  or  seed  were  offered  to  Hermes,  a* 
a  god  of  the  underworld  (see  Hermes).  Revelry,  license  to 


of  a  Liver¬ 
wort  (  Mar¬ 
ch  ant ia  pol- 
i/morjtha)  ; 
%  Pa  r  a  Rhy¬ 
ses.  Much 
enlarged. 


wPte-lo'pi-an  (finffS-15'pT-an), 
an'telopine  (-pin;  -pin),  a. 
Like  or  pert,  to  the  antelopes, 
ante  lu'cem.  (L.l  Before 
ight ;  just  before  daybreak, 
an'te  lude  ( ftn'tf-lQd),  n.  [L. 
anteludium.]  An  introductory 
play  ;  prelude.  [b.l 

an/te-lu'mi-na-ry,  n.  Sec  a nt e-| 
an  te  mar'gin-al.  a.  [ante-  -f 
marginal.']  Hot.  Within  the 
margin  ;  —  said  of  the  fructifica¬ 
tion  of  ferns  when  the  sori  lie 
within  the  edge  of  the  frond. 
Cf.  MARGINAL. 

ant'em-blet'ic  (anUSm-bUft'lk), 
a.  (Gr.  avrep^aWeLV  to  put 
in  instead.]  Providing  against 
or  reparative  of  loss.  Obs. 
anteme.  ’  +  anthf.m. 

H  an  te  me-ri'di  em  (-mC-rYd'- 
T-fm).  [L.]  Before  noon. 
Abbr.,  A.  a/.  [a.I 

an'te  me- tal' lie,  a.  See  ante-| 
ant'e  met'ic  (ftnUe-mPt'Tk),  a. 
tf  n.  Var.  Of  ANTI  EMETIC, 
an'te-mor'tal,  a.  See  ante-  a. 
ante-mortem  clot.  See  heart 
clot. 

an/te-mo-sa/’ic,  an  te-mo-sa'l- 
cal.  a.  See  ante- a. 
antempne.  +  anthem. 
an'te-mu'ral.  n.  [L.  antemu- 
rale.  See  ante-  ;  mural.]  An 
outwork,  consisting  of  a  strong, 
high  wall,  with  turrets,  in  front 
of  the  gateway  (as  of  a  castle), 
an'te-na'ri-al,  a.  ISee  ante-  ; 
fares.]  In  front  of  the  nostrils, 
an  te  na  ta-li'tial  (-na'td-llsh'- 


a  1),  a.  [ante  +  L.  natalicius , 
-tius,  natal.]  Antenatal, 
an  ten'nal,  o.  Of  or  pertaining 
to  an  antenna. 

an  ten  nif'er-ous  (fin't^-nYf'er- 

tfs),  a.  [antenna  4-  -ferous.] 
Zobl.  Bearing  antenna?, 
an-ten'ni-form  (&n-ten'Y-fSrm), 
a.  [antenna  4-  -form.]  Zo'ol- 
Shaped  like  antenna;, 
an-ten'nu-la  (  Q-lu),  n. ;  L.  pi. 
-lac  (-le).  (NL.,  dim.  of  anten 
N  A  .]  Zobl.  =  A  N T  E X  N  U  L  E 
an  ten'nu-lar  (-ldr),  an-ten'nu- 
la-ry  (-13-rT),  a.  Zobl.  Of,  pert, 
to,  or  bearing,  antennules. 
an'te-noon7,  n.  See  ante-  b. 
An-te'nor  (ftn-te'n^r),  n.  [L.. 
fr.  Or.  ’ \wrqvujp.]  A  loyal  Tro¬ 
jan  who,  in  Homer’s  *•  Iliad,” 
wisely  advises  the  return  of  Hel¬ 
en  to  Menelaus  Later  versions 
treat  his  conduct  as  treachery. 
an'te-Nor'man,  a.  See  ante- a. 
an'te-num  ter.  n.  A  number 
immediately  preceding  another, 
an'te-nup  (ftn't?-nflp),  11.  For¬ 
nication  between  persons  who 
afterwards  marry  each  other. 
Scot.  (ante- b.l 

an'te-occu-pa'tion.  n.  See| 
anteoche.  -f  antioch. 
an'te-oc'u-lar.  a.  See  anti  a 
an  te-o-per'cn-lum,  n.  (Nl^.l 
Zobl.  The  preopercle.  [hital.I 
an  te-or'bit-al.  Var  of  a ntor-| 
an  te-pag'ments  (Hn'tP-pag'- 
m^nts).  an  te-pag-men'ta 
(-mPn'td),  n.  pi.  [L.  antepag - 
merit  um,  pi.  -fa.]  Korn.  Archie - 


ol.  Trimmings  added  to  a  build¬ 

ing,  specif,  those  on  the  jambs 
or  architrave  of  a  door  ;  hence, 
the  decorated  jamb  or  archi¬ 
trave. 

an  te  pal'a-tal.  a.  Phon. 
Formed  between  the  tongue  and 
the  front,  or  bard,  palate  ;  pal¬ 
atal  :  as  11  in  yes. 

||  an'te-par'tum.  a.  TL.  ante 
par  turn.]  Before  childbirth, 
an  te  pec'tus.  n.  [NL.  See 
ante-  ;  pectoral.]  Zobl.  The 
underside  of  the  prothorax  of 
an  insect  —  an'te-pec'to-ral.  a. 
an'te-pend,  n.  =antkpendium. 
Obs.  or  /{. 

antephne.  ^  anthem. 
ant'e-pia'co  pist.  Var.  of  an¬ 
ti  kpiscopist. 

an'te-pone'.  v.  t.  [L.  antepo - 
»/-/>■.]  To  put  before.  Obs. 
an'te-porch',  «.  See  ante-  b. 
an'te-port',  n.  [Cf.  LL.  ante- 
porta.]  1.  An  outer  port,  gate, 
or  door.  [Ob.f.  I 

2.  A  hanging  at  a  doorway.  | 
an'te-por'ti-co.  n.  See  ante- b. 
an  te  post',  a.  [ante-  4-  post.] 
Horse  Pacing.  Designating  the 
betting  that  takes  place  before 
the  horses  go  to  the  port  and  the 
final  odds  are  arranged, 
an  te-pran'dl-al,«.  SeeANTE-  a. 
an  te-pre-ton'ic,  a.  See  ante-  a 
an  te-pros'tate,  a.  Anal.  Sit¬ 
uated  in  front  of  the  prostate 
gland  —  n.  =  Cowper’s  gland. 
—  an  te-proB-tat'ic.  a. 
anter.  f  adventure. 


an  te-ref  or-ma'tion.  a.  See 

ante- a.  [ante- a. | 

an  te-ref  or-ma'tion-al,  a.  See| 

II  an  te  rem'.  [L.]  Lit ,  before 
the  thing  ;  —  a  phrase  which,  to¬ 
gether  w'ith  in  re  and  post  rem, 
was  coined  during  the  medie¬ 
val  controversy  over  the  nature 
and  existence  of  universals,  the 
full  phrase  being  universaliu 
ante  Inn.  etc.  See  REALISM, 
own  I  RSAL,  n. 

an  te  rea'ur-rec'tlon.  a.  See 
ante- a.  [ante- a.  | 

an  te  rev'o-lu'tion-al,  a.  Seel 
an  te-rev'o-lu'tion-a^ry,  a.  See 

ante  a. 

II  an'te-rKan'tP-re),  n.;  pi.  ana- 
tira  (ii-na'tf-ra).  A  reciter  of 
romances  in  Egypt  ;  —  after  the 
romance  “  Antar.  ” 
an'te-ro-pa-rl'e-tal,  a.  See  an¬ 
te  RO-. 

an  te-ro-poB-te'ri-or.  a.  1.  Zobl. 
Extending  or  directed  from 
front  to  back  or  head  to  tail. 

2.  Hot.  =  median.  —  an  te-ro- 
pos-te'ri  or-ly,  adv. 

An'te-ros  (fin'tf-rbs),  n.  [L., 
fr.  (Ir.  ’Ai/repio?  ;  avri  against 
4-  epoK  love.]  Gr.  Myth.  A  god 
who  avenged  unrequited  love  ; 
also,  a  god  opposed  to  Eros,  and 
contending  with  him. 
an  te-ro-su-pe'ri-or.  a.  See  an¬ 
te  ko-. 

anterous.  j*  adventurous. 
an'tes  (ftn'tez),  n.  pi.  Arch. 
=  ANT.f,.  See  A  NT  A. 
an'te  script.  ».  |See  ante-; 


script.]  A  passage  written  be-  I 
fore  or  above  (something),  as  a 
note  prefixed  to  a  letter.  Rare. 
an  te-Big'nan  (an'tf-sYg'non), 

||  an  te-8ig-na'nu8(  -sYg-na'n</s), 
n.  ;  L.  pi.  -N l  (-nl).  [L.  a nte- 
sigimnus  ;  ante  before  4-  sign  11  m 
standard.]  Rom.  Antin.  One  of 
the  guard  stationed  before  a 
standard  ;  hence,  in  English, 
fig.,  a  defender  or  precursor. 
Ohs.  or  R. 

an'te  spring,  n.  See  ante-  a. 
an'te-atat  lire  (&n't?-8t&UUr),  n. 

(Cf.  Sp.  antesta turaA  Fort.  An 
improvised  intrenchment  or 
work  of  palisades,  sacks  of  earth 
or  the  like. 

an  te-ater'num  (  stfir'n/7m), 

L.  pi.  -ster'na  (-mi).  Zobl.  The 
middle  part  of  the  antepectus. 
—  an  te  ster'nal.  a. 
an'te-stom  ach.  m  See  a  ntk-  b. 
an  te-Bun'rise,  a.  See  ante-  a. 
an'te-sup  per,  n.  A  course  dis¬ 
played  betore  supper,  but  not 
eaten. 

an'te-taste.  n.  A  foretaste, 
an'te-them.  -theme.  //.  [ante  4- 
therne.]  A  text  or  theme.  Obs. 
an'te  tu'bam  tre'pi-dat 
trPp'Y-dlt).  fL.]  He  trembles 
before  the  trumpet  (sounds), 
an  te-ven'ient  (-ven'yent),  a. 
(1j.  anteveniens,  -entis,  p.  pr.] 
Coming  before.  Rare. 
an  te-vo-cal'ic,  a.  Phon.  Pre¬ 
ceding  a  vowel  ;  as,  “  k  ”  in 
**  kina  ”  is  anterocalic. 
an  te-war',  a.  See  ante-  a. 


Anth.  Abbr.  Anthony, 
ant  heap.  An  ant  hill, 
ant'he  lif,  n. ;  pi.  -helices. 
Anat.  Vur.  of  antihelix.  — 
ant  hel'i-cine,  a. 
an  thel-min'thic  (fin  thfl-m^n'- 
thlk).  Var.  of  anthelmintic. 
ant-hem  or-rhag'ic,  ant  ham'- 
or-rhag'ic  (-hfm'o-rBj'Ik).  Var. 
of  antiiiemorrhagic. 
an'them-wiBe'^/Zr.  Alternately, 
an'the  my  ( an'thf-mi),  n. ;  j>L 
-Mihs  (  iniz);  an  the'mi-a  (Bn- 
the'mY-ri),  n. ;  L.  pi.  -ML*  (-e). 
[NL.  anthemia.  See  anthem  is.] 
Hot.  A  flower  cluster.  Rare. 
anther  cell.  Bot.  A  theca, 
an'ther  id,  n.  Bot.  An  anther- 
id  iu  m. 

an  ther-id'i  o-phore,  n.  [an- 

therif/ium  4-  -/diore.]  Bot.  A 
gametophore  bearing  antheridia 
only,  as  in  certain  Hepatic®, 
an  ther-if'er-ous  (ftn'thfr-Yf'fr- 
<<s),  a.  See -ferous;  anther. 
an  ther'i-form  (fin-thrr'Y-f6rm ), 
a.  See  -form  ;  anther. 
an'ther-le8B,  a.  See  -i.ess. 
anther  lote.  Bot.  A  theca, 
an  ther-og'e-nousUn'thBr-Oj'e- 

mis),  n.  [nnt h>r  -genous.] 
Rot.  =  ANDROPETALOUS. 
an'ther  old.  a.  [anther  4-  -oid.] 
Resembling  an  anther, 
an'ther-o-zo'id,  n.  [  See  anth  er; 
ZOOID.l  Bot.  =  SF'ERMATOZOID. 

—  an'ther-o-zo'ld-al,  a. 
an  ther  o  zo'oid.  -  zo  -  oi  '  daL 
Vars.  of  ANTHEROZOID, -ZOIDAL. 
anther  Bae.  Bot.  A  theca. 


ale,  senate,  c&re,  Jim,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofa  ;  eve,  Svent,  «nd,  recent,  maker;  Ice,  111;  old,  Sbey,  orb,  8dd,  s8ft,  connect ;  use,  unite,  urn,  up,  circus,  menii ; 

U  Foreign  Word-  «t  Obsolete  Variant  of.  +  combined  with.  =  equals. 
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•laves,  and  entertaining  were  features  of  the  feast,  which  in  his¬ 
torical  times  was  sacreu  to  Dionysus,  or  Bacchus,  though  origi¬ 
nally  it  may  have  been  a  festival  of  the  dead.  Cf.  Pakentalia 

—  Anthes-te'ri-ac  (Sn'thSs-te'rl-Sk),  a. 
ant  hill.  A  mound  thrown  up  by  ants  or  by  termites  for, 
or  in  forming,  their  nest.  Those  of  some  African  termites 
are  said  to  reach  ten  or  twelve  feet  in  height, 
an'thine  (Xn'thin;  -thin),  a.  [L.  anthinus,  fr.  Gr.  olvOlvos 
flowery.]  1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  flowers ;  obtained  from, 
or  having  the  flavor  of,  a  flower. 

2.  Zool.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  genus  An  thus  or  the  pipits, 
an'thine,  n.  Oil  or  wine  flavored  with  flowers, 
an'tho*  (Xn'tho-).  A  combining  form  from  Greek  dp0o?, 
flower  ;  as,  an/Aography,  an/Aophilous,  etc. 
antho-car'pous  (-kar'pws),  a.  [ antho -  -J-  - carpous .]  Bot. 
Designating  :  a  A  collective  fruit,  b  A  spurious  fruit 
composed  chiefly  of  the  enlarged  and  altered  perianth  or 
torus,  as  the  checkerberry,  strawberry,  etc. 
an  tho  cy'a  nin  (-sI'd-nTn),  n.  [ antho -  -{-  Gr.  Kvav o?  blue.] 
Bot.  dr  Chem.  A  coloring  matter  found  in  the  cell  sap  of 
many  plants.  It  is  red  in  the  presence  of  acids,  otherwise 
blue  or  violet.  It  occurs  usually  in  portions  most  exposed 
to  the  light,  and  has  been  thought  to  serve  as  a  screen 
against  injurious  rays  while  the  tissues  are  young.  The 
reddish  or  Durple  coloring  seen  in  the  spring  foliage  of  the 
cherry,  redbud,  etc.,  is  due  to  anthocyanin. 
an  tho'di  um  (Xn-tho'dT-wm),  n. ;  L.  pi.  -dia  (-d).  [NL.,  fr. 
Gr.  avOuiSiq;  like  flowers.]  Bot.  A  head  or  capitulum  ; 
specif.,  the  head  in  composite  plants,  formerly  called  a 
“  compound  flower.”  The  involucre  simulates  a  calyx,  and 
the  rays,  when  present,  resemble  petals.  See  composite,  n. 
an  tho  log'i  cal  (SiPthi-lbj'i-kdl),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  an 
anthology  ;  consisting  of  beautiful  extracts  from  different 
authors,  esp.  the  poets. 

an  thol'O-gist  (5u-th51'6-jTst),  n.  One  who  compiles  an 
anthology. 


an  thol'o-gy  (-jT),  n.;  pi.  -GIBS  (-jTz).  [Gr.  avOoXoyia ,  fr.  dp- 
00  Aoyo?  flower  gathering;  avOo;  flower to  gather.] 

1.  A  collection  of  flowers  of  literature,  that  is,  beautiful 
passages  from  authors  ;  a  collection  of  poems  or  epigrams  ; 
—  orig.  applied  to  ancient  Greek  collections  of  epigrams. 

2.  A  collection  of  flowers  ;  a  garland.  Rare. 

3.  East.  Ch.  A  service  book  containing  a  selection  of 
pieces  for  the  festival  services. 

an-thol'y-sis  (-T-sTs),  n.  [NL.  See  antho-  ;  -lysis.]  Bot. 
A  metamorphosis  of  the  organs  of  a  flower  in  which  the 
parts  become  more  or  less  foliaceous. 

An  tho-ly'za  (Sn'tho-li'zd),  n.  [NL.  ;  antho-  -f-Gr.  A vaaa 
rage,  madness ;  as  its  flower  suggests  a  wild  animal  with 
open  jaws.]  Bot.  A  genus  of  South  African  bulbous  irida- 
ceous  plants  having  ensiform  leaves  and  distichous  spikes 
of  red  and  yellow  flowers,  sharply  dilated  above  the  mid¬ 
dle,  and  the  valves  of  the  spathe  oblong-lanceolate.  Also 
[/.  c.],  a  plant,  bulb,  or  flower  of  this  genus. 

an  tho-ma'ni  a  (-ma'nl-d),  n.  [NL. ;  antho-  +  mania.'] 
An  extravagant  fondness  for  flowers.  Rare. — antho 
ma'nl-ac  (-5k),  n. 

An'tho  ny  Pig  (5n'to-nT).  The  smallest  pig  of  a  litter,— 
the  one  usually  devoted  to  St.  Anthony  as  the  patron  of 
swineherds  :  a  Tantonv  pig. 

An-thoph'i  la  (5n-th5f'T-la),  n.  pi.  [NL. ;  antho-  -f-  Gr. 
<f) iAo?  loving.]  Zool.  A  group  of  Hymenoptera  consisting 
of  the  bees. 

an  thoph'l  lous  (-Ids),  a.  [antho-  -f-  - philous .]  Zool.  a 
Lit.,  fond  of  flowers  ;  hence,  feeding  upon,  or  living  among, 
flowers,  b  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Anthopliila.  - 

an'tho  phore  (5n'tho-for),  n.  [Gr.  dp0o<^dpo?  V 
bearing  flowers.  See  antho- ; -phore.]  Bot.  An 
elongated  internode  of  the  receptacle  between  ^ 
the  calyx  and  corolla  in  some  plants,  forming  a 
stipe  on  which  the  gynoecium  and  corolla  are 
borne,  as  in  the  pinks.  See  stipe  ;  cf .  oynophore. 

an  thoph'o-rous  (5u-th5f'o-rws),  a.  Flower 
bearing. 

an'tho-phyl'lite  (Sn'tho-fTl'it ;  5n-th5f'T-lit),  n. 

[NL.  anthophyllum  clove  ;  antho-  -|-  Gr.  <frvk\ov 
leaf.]  An  orthorhombic  mineral  of  theamphibole 
group,  often  clove-brown  in  color,  lamellar  gect  j0n 
or  fibrous.  It  is  essentially  a  silicate  of  raag- 
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nesium  and  ferrous  iron,  (Mg,Fe)  Si03.  H.. 

6.5-6.  Sp.  gr.,  3. 1-3.2.  —  an  tho-phyl- 
lit'iC  (5n'th$-fT-lit'Tk),  a. 
an'tho-tax'y  (Sn'tho-tSk'sT),  n.  [antho-  -f- 
Gr.  rd£t?  order.]  Bot.  The  arrangement  of  flowers  in  a 
cluster;  the  science  treating  of  inflorescence. 

-an'thous  (-Sn'thds).  A  suffix  from  Greek  avO os,  flower ; 
as,  gymn anthous,  Iasi anthous,  mon anthous. 

An  ttio  xan'thum  (Sn'tho-zSn'thdm),  n.  [NL.  ;  antho-  -|- 
Gr.  fcuOos  yellow.]  Bot.  A  small  genus  of  European 
grasses  in  which  the  flowers  in  the  spikelets  have  two 
stamens  and  the  third  and  fourth  scales  empty.  A.  odora- 
tum  is  the  sweet  vernal  grass. 


An  tho  ZO'a  (5n'tho-zo'd),  n. pi.  [NL. ;  antho- -f- -zoa.]  Zool.  \ 
A  class  of  Coelenterata  equiv.  to,  or  in  old  classifications 
more  comprehensive  than,  Actinozoa. — an  tho  zo'an  (-an), 
a.  i i  n.  —  an  tho  zo'ic  (-Tk),  a.  —  an  tho  zo'on  (-5n),  n. 
an  tho  zo'oid  (-oid),  n.  [antho-  -f-  zooid.]  Zool.  An  in¬ 
dividual  zooid  of  a  compound  anthozoau. 
an'thra-.  Chem.  Combining  form  for  anthracene. 
an'thra  cone  ( 5n'thra-sen),  n.  [Gr  auQpag  coal.]  Chem. 

A  crystalline  hydrocarbon,  C6H4  C2H2  C0H4,  accompanying 

naphthalene  in  the  last  stages  of  the 

distillation  of  coal  tar.  Its  chief  use  0 

is  in  the  production  of  alizarin.  In  7[ 

naming  the  derivatives  of  anthracene  I  I  I  J  _ 

the  carbon  atoms  are  numbered  as  in  ° 

the  cut.  Positions  1,  4,  5, 8  are  equiv-  5  10  4 

alent ;  so  also  are  2,  J,  6,  7,  and  9,  10.  Anthracene. 

These  three  classes  are  sometimes 
referred  to  respectively  as  a,  /3,  andy.  Derivatives  having 
the  substituting  groups  attached  to  the  true  benzene  nu¬ 
clei  (positions  1-8)  sometimes  have  benz-  prefixed  to  their 
names  to  distinguish  them  from  the  y  or  meso-  derivatives, 
anthracene  Oil.  A  heavy  green  oil  (partially  solidifying 
on  cooling),  which  distills  over  from  coal  tar  at  a  temper¬ 
ature  above  270°  C.  It  is  the  principal  source  of  anthracene, 
an  thrac'ic  (5n-thr5s'Tk),  a.  Med.  Of  or  relating  to  an¬ 
thrax  ;  as,  anthracic  blood. 

an  thra-cif'er  ous  (SiFthrd-sTf'er-ws),  a.  [Gr.  on  0pa£  coal 
-f-  -ferous.]  Geol.  Yielding  anthracite, 
an'thra-cite  (5n'thrd-sit),  n.  [L.  anthracites  a  kind  of 
bloodstone;  fr.  Gr.  avOpaKi-n)*  like  coals,  fr.  av6pa.£,  -a/co?, 
coal  or  charcoal.  Cf.  anthrax.]  A  hard,  compact  variety 
of  natural  coal,  of  high  luster,  differing  from  bituminous 
coal  in  containing  only  a  small  amount  of  volatile  matter, 
in  consequence  of  which  it  burns  with  a  nearly  noulumi- 
nous  flame.  Between  bituminous  coal  and  anthracite 
intermediate  grades,  as  semibituminous  coal  and  semi- 
anthracite,  are  often  recognized.  Pennsylvania  anthracites 
contain  85-93  per  cent  of  carbon  ;  those  of  S.  Wales.  88-95. 
In  the  United  States  anthracite  containing  less  than  92 
per  cent  of  fixed  carbon  (nonvolatile  matter  minus  ash) 
is  subject  to  the  same  duty  as  bituminous  coal.  (See  coal.) 
an  thra-cit'ic  (Sn'thrd-sit'ik),  a.  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  like, 
anthracite. 

an  thra-cit  i  za'tion  (-sTt'T-za'sliMii ;  -I-za'-),n.  Geol.  Con¬ 
version  into  anthracite  ;  —  said  of  the  natural  production 
of  anthracite  by  the  metamorphism  of  bituminous  coal, 
an-thrac'nose  (5n-thr5k'nos),  n.  [Gr.  ap0pa£,  -a/co?,  car¬ 
buncle  -f-  voaos  disease.]  Bot.  A  common  plant  disease 
caused  by  several  species  of  melanconiaceous  fungi. 
an'thra-COid  (5n'thrd-koid),  a.  [anthrax:  -f-  -oid.]  1.  Re¬ 
sembling  anthrax  in  action  ;  of  the  nature  of  anthrax  ;  as, 
an  anthracoul  microbe. 

2.  Resembling  the  carbuncle  (the  stone) ;  also,  resembling 
charcoal  or  carbon. 

an-thrac'O-nite  (5n-thr5k'o-nit),  n.  [See  anthracite.] 
Min.  A  coal-black,  bituminous  marble  or  limestone,  usu¬ 
ally  emitting  a  fetid  smell  when  rubbed  ;  —  called  also  stink- 
stone  and  swinestone. 

an  thra  co'sis  (Sn-'thrd-ko'sTs),  n.  [NL.  See  anthrax.] 
Med.  a  A  chronic  lung  disease,  common  among  coal 
miners,  due  to  the  inhalation  of  coal  dust; — also  called 
collier's  lung  and  miner's  phthisis,  b  A  carbuncle. 

An  thra-co  the'ri-um  (-ko-the'rT-dm),  n.  [NL. ;  Gr. 
av0pa.£,  -a/co?,  coal  -f-  -therium.]  Paleon.  A  genus  of  Ter¬ 
tiary  artiodactyl  mammals  of  America,  Asia,  and  Europe, 
type  of  a  family  An  thra-co-the-rl'i  dae  (-the-ri'T-de). 
They  were  related  to  the  pigs,  and  some  became  as  large  as 
a  rhinoceros.  —  an'thra-CO-there'  (Sn'thrd-ko-therO,  n. 
an  thra  gal'lol  (-gSl'ol ;  -51),  n.  [em/Z/raquinone  -j-  galhc 
-f-  1st  -ol.]  Org.  Chem.  A  hydroxy  derivative  of  authra- 
uinone,  isomeric  with  purpurin.  It  is  used  as  a  mordant 
ye  in  the  form  of  a  dark  brown  powder  or  paste,  and  is 
then  called  also  alizarin  brown  or  anthracene  brown. 
an  thra  nil'ic  (-ntl'Tk),  a.  [anthra-  -j-  anilic.]  Chem. 
Pert,  to  or  designating  a  crystalline  acid,  C0H4(NH.2)CO2H, 
originally  obtained  by  the  action  of  caustic  potash  on  indigo, 
ana  later  in  other  ways.  It  is  the  ortho  amino  derivative 
of  benzoic  acid.  It  is  one  of  the  intermediate  products  in 
the  artificial  preparation  of  indigo, 
anthra-pur'pu-rin  (-pfir'pii-rTn),  n.  [anthra-  -f-  pur¬ 
purin.]  Chem.  A  dyestuff  found  in  commercial  artificial 
alizarin,  and  closely  allied  to  it. 

an'thra-quin'one  (-kwln'ou  ;  -kwT-non'),  n.  [anthra-  -f- 
quinone.]  Chem.  A  yellow  crystalline  compound,  Cr>H4- 
C202  C6H4,  obtained  by  oxidation  of  anthracene.  It  is  used 
in  the  manufacture  of  alizarin. 

an'thra-ro'bin  (-ro'bin),  n.  [See  anthra-  ;  chrysarobin.] 

A  yellowish  powder,  C14H10O3,  derived  from  alizarin.  It  is 
useful  in  the  treatment  of  various  skin  diseases, 
an  thra-ru'fin  (-roo'fTn),  n.  [anZAr^quinone  -J-  L.  m/us 
reddish  -j-  -in.]  Org.  Chem.  A  yellow  crystalline  sub¬ 
stance,  C14H„02(0H)2,  a  dihydroxy  derivative  of  anthra- 
quinone  and  an  isomer  of  alizarin. 


1  an'thrax  (5n'thr5ks),  n.  [L.,  fr.  Gr.  av0pa£  coal,  carbun¬ 
cle.]  1.  Med.  a  A  carbuncle,  b  A  maligpiant  pustule,  a 
characteristic  lesion  of  the  disease  anthrax,  c  An  infec¬ 
tious,  and  usually  fatal,  bacterial  disease  of  animals,  esp. 
cattle  and  sheep,  and  occasionally  of  man,  to  whom  it  may 
be  transmitted  by  inoculation.  It  is  characterized  by  ulcer¬ 
ations  of  the  skin,  enlargement  of  the  spleen,  and  general 
collapse.  Also  called  splenic  fever,  wool  sorter's  disease, 
milzbrand,  charbon ,  and,  from  its  lesion,  malignant  pustule. 
2.  Bacteriol.  The  microorganism  ( Bacterium  anthracis) 
causing  this  disease. 

anthrax  vaccine  Veter.  A  fluid  vaccine  obtained  by 
growing  the  attenuated  Bacterium  anthracis  in  beef  broth. 
It  is  used  to  immunize  animals,  esp.  cattle. 

An-thre'nus  (an-thre'ntts),  n. 

[NL.,  fr.  Gr.  avQpTqvt]  a  hornet.]  /fOis  b 
Zool.  A  genus  of  small  der- 
mestid  beetles  having  hairy  |n| 
larvae  very  destructive  to  wool- 
en  goods,  fur,  etc.  It  includes 
the  small  gray  and  brown  mu¬ 
seum  pests  {A.  varius  and  A. 
musxorum)  which  destroy  bo-  Anthrenus  (A.  vai'ius). 
tanical  and  zoological  speci-  a  Larva  ;  b  Pupa  ;  c  Adult 
mens,  and  the  carpet  beetle  or  Beetle,  (x  ti) 

buffalo  bug.  See  carpet  beetle. 

An-thris'cus  (Sn-thrTs'kws),  n.  [L.,  a  kind  of  plant,  Gr. 
avOpCo-Kos.]  Bot.  A  European  genus  of  apiaceous  plants 
having  finely  dissected  leaves,  and  fruit  without  ribs  or  oil 
tubes.  One  or  two  species  are  adventive  in  the  United 
States.  A .  cerefoiium  is  the  chervil, 
an'throl  (5n'throl ;  -thr51),  n.  [anthra-  -j-  1st  -ol.]  Org. 

Chem.  Any  monohydroxy  derivative  of  anthracene, 
an  throp'ic  (5n-thr5p'Tk)  )  a.  [Gr.  ovOpionLKos.]  Like  or 
an-throp'i  cal  (-T-kAl)  )  related  to  man  ;  also,  pertain¬ 
ing  to  the  science  of  man  ;  anthropological, 
an'thro  po-  (2n'thro-po-;  5n-thro'-).  A  combining  form  fr. 
Greek  ai  Optonos,  human  being,  man  ;  as  in  anthropology . 
an  thro-po  cen'tric  (-sSn'trTk),  a.  [anthropo-  -j-  centric.] 

1.  Assuming  man  as  the  center  or  ultimate  end  ;  —  applied 
to  philosophical  or  theological  interpretations  of  the  uni¬ 
verse,  or  to  philosophical  methods,  such  as  the  Socratic, 
whose  sole  aim  is  to  analyze  human  interests. 

2.  Assuming  man,  or  the  human  mind,  as  an  analogue  for 
interpreting  natural  processes,  as  when  the  instincts  of 
animals  are  interpreted  ou  the  analogy  of  human  instincts. 
Cf.  anthropomorphic. 

an  thro  po  cen'trism  (-trTz’m),  n.  The  assumption  that 
man  is  the  center  of  all  things ;  also,  anthropocentric 
methods  of  interpretation. 

an  thro-po-gen'e-sis  (-jSn'e-sTs)  1  n.  [anthropo- -ge7i- 
an^hro-pog'e-ny  (5n/thro-p5j'e-nT)  |  esis,  -geny.]  The 
science  or  study  of  human  generation,  or  the  origin  and 
development  of  man.  —  an  thro-po-ge  net'ic  (-je-n6t'Tk), 

an  thro  po  gen'ic  (  jSn'Tk),  an'thro  pog'e  nous  (-p5j'e- 
ims),  a.  —  an  thro  pog'e  nist,  n. 

an  thro-po-ge-og'ra-phy  (-je-5g'rd-fT),  n.  [anthropo-  -f- 
geogi'aphy.]  The  science  of  the  human  species  as  to  geo¬ 
graphical  distribution  and  environment.  Broadly,  it  in¬ 
cludes  industrial,  commercial,  and  political  geography,  and 
that  part  of  ethnology  which  deals  with  distribution  and 
physical  environment.  —  an  thro-PO-ge-Og'ra-Pher  (-fer), 
n.  -  an  thro  po  ge  o  graph'i  cal  (-je'6-grat'Y-kdl),  a. 
an  thro  pog'ra-phy  (Sn'tliro-pbg'rd-fT),  n.  [anthropo-  -j- 
-graphy.]  That  branch  of  anthropology  treating  of  the  dis¬ 
tribution  of  the  human  race  in  its  different  divisions,  as 
distinguished  by  physical  character,  language,  institutions, 
and  customs,  in  contradistinction  to  ethnography ,  which 
treats  historically  of  the  origin  and  filiation  of  races  and 
nations. 

an'thro-poid  (5n'thro-poid  ;  277),  a.  [a7ithropo-  -f  -oid.] 
Resembling  man  ;  —  applied  esp.  to  the  apes  most  nearly 
related  to  man,  which  constitute  the  family  Simiidae,  in¬ 
cluding  the  gibbons,  chimpanzees,  orang-utan,  and  gorilla, 
an'thro-poid,  n.  Zool.  a  An  anthropoid  ape.  b  One  of 
the  Anthropoidea. 

An'thro-poi'de  a  (-poi'de-ri),  n.  pi.  [NL.]  Zo'bl.  The 
suborder  of  Primates  including  the  monkeys,  apes,  and 
man.  They  are  distinguished  from  the  Lemuroidea  by  the 
larger  cerebrum,  the  more  nearly  inclosed  orbit  with  the 
lachrymal  gland  opening  within  it,  the  undivided  uterus, 
and  mammae  always  pectoral.  —  an'thro-poi'de-an  (-an),  a. 
an  thro  po-log'ic  (-po-loj'Tk;  5n-thro/-)  1  a.  Of  or  pertain- 
an  thro  po  log'i-cal  (-15j'T-kal)  (  ing  to  anthro¬ 

pology;  belonging  to  the  nature  of  man.  “  Anthropologic 
wisdom.”  Kingsley.  —  an'thro-po-log'i-cal  ly,  adv. 
an  thro  pol'o-gist  (SiFthro-pol'o-jTst),  n.  One  versed  in 
anthropology. 

an  thro-pol'o-gy  (-jT),  n.  [anthropo-  -f  -logy.]  1.  The 
science  of  man  ;  specif.  :  a  The  science  of  the  human  or¬ 
ganism  ;  in  older  usage,  the  science  of  the  psychophysical 
organism,  or  of  body  and  mind  in  mutual  relations  ;  in 
a  restricted  usage,  anatomy  and  physiology;  also,  esp.  under 


An  thea-te'ri-on  (ftn^hgs-te'rt- 
<5n),  n.  [Gr.  'AeBearypLuiv.]  Gr. 
Antiq.  The  eighth  Attic  month. 
See  Greek  calendar. 
ant  hillock.  An  ant  hill, 
an-tho'bi-an  (an-tho'hT-/7n),  n. 
[antho-  +  Gr.  /3 ios  life.l  Zool. 
A  beetle  which  feeds  on  flowers. 
An'tho-bran'chi  a  (  fin'thrt- 
brlij'kT-a),  n.  /d  [NL  See 

ANTRO-  ;  BRANCH!  A.]  Zoot.  A 
superfamily  of  nudibranchiate 
gastropods,*  having  the  gills  in  a 
cluhterupon  the  posterior  part  of 
the  hack.  See  Doris,  I/lust.  — 

an'tho-bran'chi  ate(-at),  a.  tf  n. 

an'tho-carp.  n.  Bot.  Any  an- 
thocarjjoua  fruit, 
an'fcho-car'pic.a.  Anthocarpous. 
an  tho-clin/i-um  (ftn/tlii5-klYn'- 
Y-/7m), //.  [NL.]  /^o/.Aclinan- 
thium.  [  thocy'anin.  1 

an  fcho-cy'an  (-sl'cln),  n.  An-| 
an  tho-gen'e-sis,  n.  | antho  + 
•genesis.]  /•>'•!.  In  certain  plant 
lice,  production  of  both  male 
and  female  by  asexual  lice. — 
an  tho-ge-net/ic  (-jr-net'Yk),  a. 
an-thog'ra-phy  (fin-thhg'r«-fY), 
n.  [antho-  -f  -graphi/.]  The 
description  of  flowers, 
an'thoid  (ttn'thoid),  a.  [antho- 
4- -oiVZ.l  Flowerlike, 
an'tho-ky'an  (an/tho-kI'cin),  n. 
'  nthocyanin. 


an'tho-lite  <  fin'tho-lTt),  n.  [an- 
tho-  +  -life.]  A  foBsil  flower. 
An'tho-me-du'sae  (ftn/tho-m?- 
dQ'se),  n.  pi.  [NL.  See  antho-; 
Medusa.]  Zool.  A  suborder  of 
hydrozoans  of  the  order  Lepto- 
linae  (which  see)  in  which  the 
hydranths  and  reproductive 
zooids  are  not  protected  by  the¬ 
ca:,  and  the  medusa:  (when 
developed)  hear  the  gonads  in 
the  manubrium  and  have  no 
lithocysts.  Athecata  and  G > mi¬ 
ll  oblast  ea  are  synonyms.  —  an'- 
tho-me-du'san (-da'*»"n), a.  Sen. 
An'tho  -  my'ia  (-ml'ya),  n. 
(NL.  ;  antho-  -f  Gr.  pvia  fly.] 
Zool.  A  genus  of  I>iptera, 
closely  related  to  the  house  fly, 
the  type  of  a  large  family. 
An  tho-my-i'i-d®  (-niT-I'T-de), 
whose  larva:,  as  those  of  the 
cabbaqr  fiirs  and  turnip, flies,  are 
often  injurious  to  vegetables. 
An'tho-nin.  v.  [Cf.  F.  Antonin .] 
A  member  of  the  monastic  order 
of  St.  Anthony'. 

An'tho-ny.An'to-ny  (&nrtfi-nY), 
n.  [L.  Antonins:  cf.  It.  &  Sp. 
Antonio.  F.  Antoine .]  1.  Masc. 
prop.  name.  L.  Antonins  (ftn- 
t6'nY-«s)  ;  F.  Anto  i  n  e  (aN7- 
twdn')  ;  It.  &  Sp.  Antonio  (iin- 
t5'n P-o)  ;  Pg.  Antonio  (aN-tS'- 
nS-5)  ;  G.  Antonins  (an-tO'nS- 


dbs),  Anton  (an'tOn).  —  Dim. 
Tony.  —  Fern.  Antonia. 

2.  Short  for  Anthony  pio. 
Anthony's  fire.  =  Saint  An¬ 
thony's  fire. 
ant'hood', ;/.  See -hood. 
an  thoph'a  gous  (&n-th5f'd- 
g/7s),  a.  [antho-  +  -phagous. ] 
Eating  flowers. 

an  tho-phil'i-an  ( An'th5-fTl'Y- 
t?n),  a.  Anthophilous 
An-thoph'y-ta  ( An-th5f 'Y-td ),  n. 
jil.  (NL.  See  ntho-  ;  -phyte.] 
Syn.  of  Spermatophyta. 
an'tho-phyte  (An 'tho- fit),  n. 
Bot.  A  spermatophyte. 
an'tho-riam  (An'tlio-rYz’m),  n. 
[Gr.  ovdopiapo1:;  6.vtl  against 
4-  opi^eiv  to  bound.]  Rhef.  A 
description  or  definition  con¬ 
trary  to  that  given  by  the  ad¬ 
verse  party.  Tin  re. 
an  tho-sid'er-ite  (-sYd'?r-Tt),  n. 
[antho-  4  Gr.  <ri6r;ptTT7?  of 
iron.]  Mm.  A  hydrous  iron 
siliente  occurring  in  tufts. 
an'tho-8perm.  n.  [antho-  4 
sperm.]  Bot.  A  tetraspore.  Obs. 
An'tho-sper'mum  (-s  p  ft  r'- 
mum),  n.  [NL.  See  antho-  ; 
sperm.]  Bot.  A  genus  of  small 
rubiaceous  shrubs,  of  Africa 
and  Madagascar.  A.  sethio/>i- 
cum  and  some  other  species  are 
known  as  amber  trees. 


an  tho-tax'is,  n.  [NL.]  Bot.  = 

AXTHOTAXY. 

an'tho-xan'thin.  n.  [antho-  4 
xauthin.]  Xanthophyll. 
an'thra-cs'mi-a,  -ce/mi-a  (An'- 
thrd-se'ml-d),  n.  [NL.  See  an¬ 
thrax  ;  -i i.r  mia.]  Med.  The 
disease  anthrax, 
anthracene  brown.  See  an- 
thraoallol,  dye. 
anthracene  green.  =cerulein. 
See  dye. 

anthracene  red.  See  dye. 
an  thra-ce-nif'er-ons  (An'thrd- 
s?-nTt'?r-ws),  a.  See  -ferous  ; 
anthracene. 

an-thra'ci-a  ( An-thra'shY-a),  n. 
[NL.  Sec  aztthrax.]  Med.  A 
diseased  condition  character¬ 
ized  by  carhuncular  eruptions, 
an'thra-cin  (An'thrd-sYn).  n. 
Anthracene,  [into  anthracite.  I 
an'thra-cite,  t.  To  convert! 
anthracite  black.  Sec  dye. 
an  thra-i i-tif'er-ous  ( An/thrri- 
sT-tTf'9r-/7s),  a.  See  -ferous  ; 
anthracite. 

an'thra-cit-ism  (-sTt-Yz’m),  n. 
Quality  of  being  anthracitic.  R. 
an'thra-cit'ous  (-slt'/is),  a.  An¬ 
thracitic. 

an  thrac-no'ais  (An-'thrAk-nS'- 
sYs),  n.  [NL.]  =  anthracnose. 
an'thra-co-man'cy  (An'thrd-kr>- 
mAn^Y),  n.  [Gr.  av6pa£,  - a/co ?, 


coal  4  -mancy.]  Divination  by 

inspecting  burning  coals, 
an  thra-com'e-ter  (-k5m'f-t?r), 
n.  [Gr.  av0pa£  coal,  carbon  4 
-meter. ]  An  instrument  for 

measuring  the  amount  of  car¬ 
bon  dioxide  present  in  a  gaseous 
mixture.  —  an  thra-co-met'ric 
(-kft-mft'rYk),  a. 
an'thra-co-ne-cro'sia.  n.  [NL.  ; 
Gr.  avQpa£,  -a/co?,  carbuncle  4 
necrosis.]  Med.  N ecrotic transfor¬ 
mation  of  tissue,  as  in  gangrene. 
Anthra-co-sau'rus  (An'thrd- 
ko-sd'rws),  n.  [NL. ;  Gr.  av- 
0pa£,  -a/co?,  coal  4  -saunis.'] 
Paleon.  A  genus  of  labyrintho- 
donts  from  the  coal  measures 
of  England.  The  skull  was 
about  a  foot  long,  of  triangular 
outline,  and  externally  pitted, 
an'thra-nil,  n.  Org.  Chem.  A 
volatile  oil.  CtII.-.ON,  nn  inner 
anhydride  of  anthranilic  acid, 
an'thra-nol  (-n5l  ;  -nhl),  n  [a//- 
thraeene  4-  1st  -ol  ]  Org.  Chem. 
A  crystalline  compound, 
Ci  tIl'  <>H,  derivative  of  anthra¬ 
cene  (9-hydroxy-anthracene), 
an  thro-ge-og'ra-pher,  n.  Erron. 

for  A  N THRO  !’<><}  EOOR  A  PH  K  R. 
anthrop.  Abbr.  Anthropology  ; 
anthropological. 

An-throp'i-dae  (An-thrOp'Y-de), 


n.  pi.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  avdpwTro? 
man.]  Syn.  of  Hominid.e. 
.an-thro'pi-nism  (An-thro'pY- 
nYz’m),  n.  [Gr.  a p0paj7ripo?  hu¬ 
man  4  -ism.]  Consideration  of 
things  relatively  to  man.  -  an- 
thro'pi-nis'tic  (-nYs'tlk),  a. 
an  thro-po-bi-ol'o-gy,  //.  The 
biology  of  man.  —  an  thro  po- 
bi'o-log'i-cal,  a. 
an  thro-po-cos'mic,  a.  [mithro- 
po-  4  cosmic.]  Of  or  pertaining 
to  both  man  and  the  cosmos, 
an  thro-pof'a-gy.  Anthropoph¬ 
agy.  Rff.  Sp. 

an-thro'po-glot  (An-thr5'p8- 
glOt  ;  An'thrtY-pr>-),  n.  [Gr.  av- 
^pcoTrdyAojTTO?  ;  dv0pwrro?  man 
4  ykoiTra ,  yhiberaa,  tongue.] 
An  animal  with  a  tongue  like 
that  of  man.  as  the  parrot, 
an  thro-pog'o-ny  (An'thro-pCg'- 

o-nl),  tl.  =  ANTH ROPOGENY. 

an  thro  poi'dal,  a.  Anthropoid, 
an'thro-nol'a-try  (-pbl'd-trY), 
n.  [anthropo-  4  -latry.]  Man 
worship.  —  an'thro-po-lat'ric 
(-pn-lAt'rYkl,  a. 

an-throp'o-lith  (Hn-thr8p'C- 
lYth),  an-throp'o-lite  (-lit),  n. 
[anthropo-  4  -lith,  -life.]  Pa¬ 
leon.  A  petrified  human  body 
or  portion  of  it.  —  an  thro-po- 
lith'ic  (An'thrC-piY-lIth'Yk),  a. 


food,  fo~bt ;  out,  oil ;  chair  ;  go  ;  sing,  iijk  ;  4-ben,  thin ;  natyre,  verdure  (250) ;  K  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  acli  (144) ;  bON  ;  yet ;  zli  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Guide. 
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ANTICHTHON 


Continental  influences,  somatology,  or  anthropometry,  b 
The  science  of  the  natural  history  of  man  ;  the  science  of 
man  in  relation  to  his  physical  character  (anthropojpaphy, 
anthropometry),  to  his  historical  and  geographical  distribu¬ 
tion  (anthropogeography,  ethnography),  to  the  origin,  clas¬ 
sification,  and  relationship  of  races  (ethnology),  to  his  envi¬ 
ronmental  and  social  relations  (anthroponomics,  demogra¬ 
phy,  sociology),  and  to  the  history  of  culture  (prehistoric 
anthropology,  archaeology,  folklore). 

Of  the  various  branches  of  knowledge,  whose  subject  is  man, 
the  most  comprehensive  is  anthropology,  which  in  fact,  taken  in 
its  broadest  sense,  embraces  all  the  others.  A.  H.  Keane. 

2.  Theol.  The  doctrine  of  man  in  his  relations  to  God. 

3.  Anthropomorphic  imagery  ;  personification.  Obs.  or  R. 
an  thro  po  met'ric  I  (5n7thro-p6-mSt'nk  ;  -rt-kal ;  Su- 
an'thro  po  met'ri-cal  I  thro7-),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to 

anthropometry.  —  an7thro-po  met'ri-cal-ly,  adv. 
anthropometrical  signalment.  See  signalment. 
an  thro-pom'e-try  (5n7thro-pom'e-trT),  n.  [ anthropo -  -f- 
- meh'y. ]  Art  or  practice  of  measuring  the  different  parts 
of  the  human  body  and  of  determining  their  mutual  pro¬ 
portions  ;  specif.,  the  Bertillon  system  of  anthropometrical 
identification.  See  signalment,  craniometry,  somatology. 
—  an  thro  pom'e  trist  (-trist),  n. 

an'thro-po-morph7  (5n'thr6-po-m6rf7 ;  Sn-thro'-),  n.  \_an- 
thropo-  -morph.']  An  ornamental  design  consisting  of  a 
conventionalized  human  figure. 

an'thro-po-mor'phic  (-fTk  ;  277)  1  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to 
an'thro-po-mor'phi-cal  (  fT-kol)  (  anthropomorphism, 
anthropomorphic  theory.  Law.  See  corporation. 
an  thro  po  mor'phism  (-fTz’m),  n.  [Gr.  dv6p(on6p.op4)o<: 
of  human  form  ;  duPpuinos  man  -f-  pop4>rj  form.]  1.  Rep¬ 
resentation  of  the  Deity,  or  of  a  polytheistic  deity,  under  a 
human  form,  or  with  human  attributes  and  affections  ;  also, 
ascription  of  human  characteristics  to  things  not  human. 
Anthropomorphism  in  the  history  of  religion  represents  a 
stage  above  primitive  nature  worship  and  below  transcen¬ 
dentalism,  or  the  ascription  of  other  than  anthropomor¬ 
phic  forms  to  deity,  as  in  pantheism.  Some  hold  that  as¬ 
cription  of  personality  to  God  is  anthropomorphism,  in  a 
broad  sense. 

2.  =  ANTHROPOMORPHOLOGY. 

an'thro-po-mor'phist  (-fist),  n.  One  who  ascribes  human 
form  or  attributes  to  the  Deity  or  to  anything  not  human, 
anthro-po-mor'phite  (-fit),  n.  [Gr.  dvOpionopopcffnaL,  pi.] 
An  anthropomorphist ;  specif,  [cap.],  one  of  a  sect  of  an¬ 
cient  heretics  who  believed  that  God  has  a  human  form,  etc. 
an'thro-po-mor-phit'ic  (-m5r-fit'Tk)  )  a.  Pertaining  to 
an  thro-po-mor-phit'i-cal  (  T-kal)  j  anthropomor¬ 
phism,  or  anthropomorphitism. 

an'thro-po  mor'phi  tism  (-mfir'fi-tTz’in),  n.  Anthropo¬ 
morphism  ;  also,  the  doctrine  of  the  Anthropomorphites. 
an'thro-po-mor'phize  ( -flz),  v.  t.  &•  i.  To  attribute  a  hu¬ 
man  form  or  personality  to.  —  an  thro-po-mor  phi  za'- 
tion  (-fT-za'shwn),  n. 

You  may  see  imaginative  children  every  day  anthropomor¬ 
phizing.  Lowell. 

an  thro  po  mor-phol'o-gy  (-m5r-f51'o-ji),  n.  [Gr.  dv- 
dpun6p.op<bo<;  -logy.  See  anthropomorphism.]  The  ap¬ 
plication  to  God  of  terms  descriptive  of  human  beings.  — 
an  thro  po  mor  pho-log'i  cal  (-ra6r7fo-15j'T-kal),  a.  — 
an  thro-po-mor  pho-log'i  cal-ly,  adv. 
an  thro  po  mor  pho'sis  (-m5r-fo'sis  ;  -mfir'fo-sls ;  277),  n. 
Transformation  into  the  form  of  a  human  being, 
an'thro-po-mor'phous  (-mfir'fws),  a.  Having  the  figure 
of,  or  resemblance  to,  a  man.  “  Anthropomorphous  apes.” 
Darwin.  —  an  thro  po  mor'phous  ly,  adv. 
an  thro-po  nom'ics  (-nSm'Tks)  I  n.  [anthropo-- |-Gr. 

an/thro-pon'0-my  (Sn'thro-pbn'o-mT)  )  uo/xos  usage,  law, 
rule.]  The  science  of  the  laws  of  the  development  of  the 
human  organism  in  relation  to  other  organisms  and  to  en¬ 
vironment.  —  an'thro-po-nom'i-cal  (-po-n5m'T-kal ;  5u- 
thro7-),  a. 

an/thro-pop'a-thite  (5n7thr6-p5p'a-tlnt),  n.  One  who 
ascribes  human  feelings  to  deity. 

an  thro-pop'a  thlsm  (-p5p'd-thiz’m)  (  n.  [Gr.  dvOpuno- 
an  thro  pop'a  thy  (-p5p'd-tlii)  1  naOeia  humanity. 
See  anthropo-  ;  -pathy.]  Ascription  of  human  feelings  or 
passions  to  a  deity,  or  to  an  object  in  nature. 

In  its  recoil  from  the  gross  anthropopathy  of  the  vulgar  notions, 
it  falls  into  the  vacuum  of  absolute  apathy.  Hare. 


an7thro-poph'a-gi  (Sn'thro-pSf'd-ji),  n.  pi.  ;  Sing,  -gus 
(-gus).  [L.,  fr.  Gr.  dvOpton o<f>dyo<;  eating  men  ;  dvOpurros 
man  -j-  <t>ayeiv  to  eat.}.  Man-eaters  ;  cannibals.  Shak. 
an  thro  po-phag'ic  I  (5n7thro-po-f5j'Tk  ;  -f5j'T-kal ;  5n- 
an/thl‘0-po-phag'i-cal  j  thro7-),  a.  Relating  to  anthro¬ 
pophagy. 

an  thro-poph'a-gite  (5n7thro-p5f'a-jit),  n.  A  cannibal, 
an  thro-poph'a  gous  (-gi/s),  a.  Feeding  on  human  fiesh  ; 
cannibal.  —  an  thro-poph'a  gous  ly,  adv. 
an  thro-poph'a  gy  (-jT),  n.  [Gr.  dv6pojno<t)ayia.]  The 
eating  of  human  flesh  ;  cannibalism. 

an  thro  po-pho'bi-a  (-po-lo'bi-a  ;  aii-tliro7-),  n.  [NL.  ;  an¬ 
thropo-  -j-  -phobia.]  Med.  Morbid  dread  of  human  society. 
An7thro-po-pi-the'CUS  (-pi-the'kus),  n.  [NL.  ;  anthropo- 
-j-  Gr.  niOrjKos  ape.]  Zool.  Syn.  of  Simia ,  the  genus  of 
anthropoid  apes  which  includes  the  chimpanzee. 
An-thu'ri-um  (Su-thu'rt-fim),  n.  [NL. ;  Gr.  dvBos  flower 
-f-  ovpa  tail.]  a  Lot.  A  very  large  genus  of  tropical 
American  araceous  plants,  with  large,  often  highly  colored 
and  exquisitely  veined  leaves,  a  cylindrical  spadix,  and  a 
recurved  spathe.  Many  species  are  cultivated,  b  [/•  c.] 
Hort.  A  plant  of  this  genus  or  of  the  allied  genus  Polhos. 
An'thus  (an'thws),  n.  [L.,  a  kind  of  small  bird,  fr.  Gr. 
avOos.]  Zool.  A  genus  of  singing  birds  of  the  family  Mota- 
cillidae,  including  the  pipits  and  titlark. 

-an'thU3  A  modern  Latin  sufiix  from  Greek  ai 'Got,  flower. 
An  thyl'lis  (Sn-thTl'Ts),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  dvQvhXis  a  sort  of 
plant.]  Lot.  A  genus  of  Old  World  fabaceous  plants,  hav¬ 
ing  flowers  with  the  pod  inclosed  in  the  calyx.  The  only 
British  species  is  A.  vulneraria ,  the  kidney  vetch, 
an'ti-  (5n'tT-).  [Gr.  dvri  against.  See  ante-.]  A  prefix 
signifying  opposite ,  against ,  instead,  counter ,  used  chiefly 
either  attributively  with  a  noun,  as  in  ai/Z/pope,  a/i/igod, 
etc.,  or  prepositionally  to  govern  a  noun  or  noun  idea  ex¬ 
pressed,  as  in  ant  /slavery,  or  one  implied  in  an  adjective,  as 
in  (/////dysenteric,  etc. ;  also  sometimes  used  merely  to  re¬ 
verse  the  sense  of  an  adjective,  as  in  (/////grammatical,  ana¬ 
logical.  Special  implications  of  sense  in  \  arious  compounds 
are  :  a  Rivalry  or  supplanting,  often  with  a  further  im¬ 
plication  of  spuriousness;  as  in  a/z/tchrist,  an/ /pope,  anti- 
kin  g.  b  Hostility  or  opposition  in  opinions  or  practice; 
as  in  (/////-imperialist,  //////slavery,  (/////Christian  ;  or  opposi¬ 
tion  in  effect  or  activity  ;  counteraction  ;  as  in  /m/zfat,  anti- 
rust,  a 7/ //toxin ,  a?// /pyretic,  (m/tpriming.  c  Diametric  un- 
likeness  ;  opposiieness  in  kind  ;  reverse  ;  as  an/z'hero,  anti¬ 
climax,  aziZ/strophe,  an/z'method.  In  compounds  takeu 
from  the  Greek,  or  formed  after  the  Greek  fashion,  anti- 
becomes  ant-  before  vowels  ;  as,  a/z/agonist,  (////alkali ,  and 
may  become  anth-  before  an  aspirate  ;  as  in  a/z/Zzelmintic. 
d  Org.  Chem.  A  prefix  used  in  certain  cases  of  stereoisom¬ 
erism  to  indicate  an  opposed  arrangement  of  groups  or 
atoms  ;  as,  a?/fz'tartaric  (or  mesotartaric)  acid  ;  a/z/z-ben- 
zaldoxime.  Cf.  para-,  syn-. 

(U3P"  The  reference  “  See  anti-  ”  is  sometimes  given  as  the 
only  definition  of  a  word  beginning  in  anti-,  if  its  meaning 
can  be  readily  gathered  from  the  definitions  of  the  prefix 
and  the  root  word. 

an'ti-aKbu-mate  (-51'bu-mat),  n.  Physiol.  Chem.  A  sub¬ 
stance  similar  to  acid  albuminate,  formed  in  the  digestion 
of  certain  proteids.  It  is  not  soluble  in  neutral  solutions 
and  is  not  coagulated  by  boiling. 

an  ti-arbu  mid  (-mid),  n.  Physiol.  Chem.  A  resistant 
substance  formed  in  the  digestion  of  certain  proteids  and 
proteoses.  It  is  insoluble  in  acid  liquids. 
aiLti-al'co-hol  ism  (-51'ko-h51-Tz’m),  n.  Opposition  to  the 
improper  use  of  alcohol  or  alcoholic  drinks.  — an  ti-aFcO- 
hol'ic  (-hbl'Tk),  a.  —  an'ti-al'co-hol  1st,  n. 
an  ti-A-mer'i-can,  a.  Opposed  to  the  Americans,  their 
aims,  or  interests,  or  to  the  genius  of  American  institutions, 
an'ti-ar  (5n'tT-ar),  n.  [Jav.  antjar.]  A  virulent  poison 
prepared  in  Java  from  the  gum  resin  of  the  upas  tree. 
An'ti-ar'cha  (  ar'kd)  1  n.  pi.  [NL.]  Paleon.  An  order  of 
An  tl-ar'chi  (-ar'kl)  )  Devonian  ostracophores  having 
complex  bony  armor  on  the  anterior  part  of  the  body  and 
a  pair  of  paddlelike  pectoral  appendages.  They  are  con¬ 
sidered  by  some  as  more  closely  related  to  the  Arthrodira. 
See  Pterichthyodes,  Illust. 

an'ti-a-rin  (5n'tT-d-rTn),  n.  Chem.  A  glucoside,  C14H20O6, 
obtained  from  antiar,  and  said  to  be  the  most  active  car¬ 
diac  poison  known. 


An7tl-a'ris  (5n7tT-a'rTs),  n.  [NL.  See  antiar.]  Lot.  A 
enus  of  moraceous  trees  of  the  East  Indies  and  Simda 
slands.  They  are  related  to  the  breadfruit,  but  have  mon¬ 
oecious  flowers,  the  staminate  inclosed  in  an  involucre,  the 
pistillate  solitary,  with  one  ovule.  A.  toxicaria  is  the  upas 
tree  ;  A.  innoxia  yields  a  coarse  textile  fiber, 
an  ti  bac-te'ri  al  (5n7tI-bSk-te'rT-dl),  a.  a  Inimical  to  bac¬ 
teria; —  applied  esp.  to  serum  for  protection  against  bacte¬ 
rial  diseases,  b  Opposed  to  the  bacterial  theory  of  disease, 
an  ti  bi'ont  (5n7tT-bi'5nt),  7i.  [anti-  sym&ioT//.]  Liol. 
An  antipathetic  symbiont.  See  symbiosis. 
an'ti-bod7y  (2n'tT-bSd7T), n.  [anti — [ -body.]  Physiol.  Chem. 
Any  of  various  bodies  or  substances  in  the  blood  which  act 
in  antagonism  to  harmful  foreign  bodies,  as  toxins  or  the 
bacteria  producing  the  tox  ins.  N ormal  blood  serum  appar- 
ently  contains  various  antibodies,  and  the  introduction  of 
toxins  or  of  foreign  cells  also  results  in  the  development 
of  their  specific  antibodies.  Cf.  side-chain  theory. 
an  ti  bu  bon'ic  (-bu-bbn'Tk),  a.  Good  or  used  against  bu¬ 
bonic  plague  ;  as,  antibubonic  serum,  obtained  from  immu¬ 
nized  horses;  antibubonic  vaccine,  a  sterilized  bouillon 
culture  of  the  plague  bacillus  ;  antibubonic  measures. 
anrtic  (Sn'tTk),  a.  [The  same  word  as  antique :  cf.  It.  an - 
tico  ancient.  See  antique.]  1.  Old  ;  antique.  Obs. 

2.  Odd  ;  fantastic  ;  fanciful  ;  grotesque  ;  ludicrous. 

The  antic  postures  of  a  merry-andrew.  Addison. 

The  Saxons  .  .  .  worshiped  many  ido'ls,  barbarous  in  name, 
some  monstrous,  all  antic  for  shape.  Fuller. 

3.  Inclined  to  cut  up  capers ;  frolicsome;  lively.  Obsoles. 

an'tic,  7i.  1.  One  of  the  people  of  ancient  times.  Obs. 

2.  A  buffoon  or  merry-andrew  ;  one  that  practices  odd  ges¬ 
ticulations  ;  the  Fool  of  the  old  play. 

3.  An  odd  imagery,  device,  or  tracery  ;  a  fantastic  figure. 

Woven  with  antics  and  wild  imagery  Spenser. 

4.  A  grotesque  trick  ;  a  piece  of  buffoonery  ;  a  caper. 

And  fraught  with  antics  as  the  Indian  bird 
That  writhes  and  chatters  in  her  wiry  cage.  Wordsworth. 
6.  Arch.  A  grotesque  representation.  Obs. 

6.  A  grotesque  pageant,  as  an  antimask.  Obs.  cC*  R. 
an'tic,  v.  t.  d •  i.  ;  an'ticked  (-tlkt),  an'tickt.  To  make 
appear  like  a  buffoon  ;  to  perform  antics.  Obs.  Shak. 
an  ti-car'di  um  (Sn7tT-kar'dT-am),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  dv n- 
KapSiov  ;  a^n  against  .-f-  KapSia  heart.]  Anal.  The  pit  of 
the  stomach.  —  an  ti-car'di  ac  (-5k),  a. 
an'ti-ca-tarrh'al  (-ka-tar'&l),  a.  Med.  Efficacious  against 
catarrh.  — ?i.  An  anticatarrhal  remedy, 
an  ti-cath'ode  (-kSth'od),  n.  Physics.  The  part  of  a  vacuum 
tube  opposite  the  cathode.  Upon  it  the  cathode  rays  im¬ 
pinge.  See  Rontgen  ray,  Illust. 
an'ti-chlor (an'ti-klor),  72.  [a/2/t-  -|-c/z/arine.]  Chem.  Any 
substance  (esp.  sodium  thiosulphate)  used  in  removing  the 
excess  of  chlorine  or  bleaching  liquor  left  in  paper  pulp  or 
stuffs  after  bleaching.  — an  ti-chlo-ris'tic  (-klo-rTs'tTk),  a. 
an  ti  chre'sis  (-kre'sTs),  t i.  ;  pi.  -chreses  (-kre'sez).  [L., 
fr.  Gr.  avrixpw^  using  of  one  thing  for  another,  re¬ 
ciprocal  usage.]  Law.  A  form  of  mortgage  contract  by 
wliich  the  mortgagee  takes  possession  of  the  mortgaged 
property  and  has  its  fruits  or  profits  in  lieu  of  interest.  In 
the  French  law,  the  mortgagee  is  accountable  for  any  ex¬ 
cess  over  his  lawful  interest.  —  an  ti-chre'tic  (-tlk),  a. 
An'ti  Christ  (Sn'tT-krist),  n.  [ME.  a?iticrist,  antecrist ,  OF. 
antecrist,  F.  antichrist,  L.  Antichristus ,  Gr.  ’Aimxpto-To? ; 
dun  against  -J-  Xpio-Tos.]  1.  One  who  denies  or  opposes 
Christ.  Specif.  :  A  great  antagonist,  expected  to  fill  the 
world  with  wickedness,  but  to  be  conquered  forever  by 
Christ  at  His  second  coming.  Though  mentioned  by  name 
in  the  Bible  only  in  1  John  ii.  18,  22,  Antichrist  is  thought 
to  be  referred  to,  as  the  “  Man  of  Sin,”  in  2  Thess.  ii.  1-12, 
and  as  the  “  Beast  ”  in  Rev.  xi.,  xiii.,  and  xvii.  The  Anti¬ 
christ  of  the  New  Testament  was  identified  by  early 
Christians  with  Nero;  by  some  medieval  Christians,  with 
Mohammed;  by  W ycliffe,  with  the  Pope  or  the  papal  power, 
so  later  by  Luther  and  many  Protestants ;  oy  others  it 
has  been  considered  as  a  mere  personification  of  evil. 

2.  [/.  c.]  A  pretender  to  Christhood  ;  a  false  Christ, 
an  tl  chxls'tian  (-kris'chan),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  Anti¬ 
christ  ;  also,  opposed  to  the  Christian  religion, 
an'ti-chris'tlan,  7?.  1.  A  follower  of  Antichrist. 

2.  An  opponent  of  Christianity. 

an'ti  chris'tlan  ism  (-krTs'chan-Tz’m)  )  n.  1.  The 

an  ti-chrls-ti-an'i-ty  (-chT-5u'T-tT ;  -ch5n'T-tT)  )  system  or 
rule  of  Antichrist. 

2.  Opposition  to  Christianity;  an  antichristian  belief  or  act. 


an'thro-po-man  cy  (&n'thrA-pG- 

mftn'eY  ;  an-thrb'-),  n.  [anthro¬ 
po-  4-  -mancy.]  Divination  by 
the  entrails  of  a  human  being.  — 
an'thro-no  man'tic  (-man'tTk), 
a.  —  an'thro  po  man  tist,  n. 
an^hro-porn'e-ter  ( a  n/t  h  r  0- 
p  6  m'?-t  5  r),  rz.  [anthropo-  -4- 
meter. ]  An  anthropometrist ; 
also,  an  instrument  tor  anthro¬ 
pometrical  measurements. 
An'thro-po-mor'pha  (a^thrO- 

f»Zi-mdr'fd  ;  an-tnro'pfM,  n.  pi. 
NL.]  Zool.  The  anthropoid 
apes;  — equiv.  to  Simiidse ,  al¬ 
though  sometimes  including 
also  the  Ilominida?. 
an'thro-po-mor'phl-cal-ly,  adv. 

of  ANTHROPOMORPHIC,  -ICAL. 

an  thro-po-mor'phi-tize  (-m6rr- 
ft-tlz),  v.  i.  To  oe  or  tend  to  be 
anthropomorphitic.  Ohs.  R. 
a  n't  h  r  o-p  o-mor  pho-t  h  e'  i  s  t 
(-mbr'fo-tne'Ist),  n.  (See  an¬ 
thropomorphous  ;  THEIST.J 
One  who  ascribes  human  attri¬ 
butes  to  deity. 

an'thro-po-pa  thi'a  (-p/i-thl'a), 
n.  (NL.J  Anthropopathy.  Obs. 
or  R. 

an'thro-po-path'ic  (-path'YkL 
an'thro-po-path'i-cal  (-T-kdl), 
a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  anthro¬ 
popathy.  —  an'thro-po-path'i- 
cal-ly,  adv.  “  The  daring  an- 
thropopathic  imagery  by  which 
the  prophets  often  represent 
God  as  chiding,  upbraiding, 
threatening.”  //.  Rogers. 

an'thro-poph'a-gin'i-an  (an'- 
thri5-p5f'(i-jIn'Y-an),  n.  A  can¬ 
nibal.  Ludicrous.  Shak. 

an' thro- poph' agism  C-jlz’m), 
«.  =  anthropophagy. 
an'thro-poph'a-gist  (-jtst),  n. 
An  anthropophagite.  —  an'thro- 
poph'a-giB'tic  (-iTs'tTk),  a. 
an'thro -poph'a-gize  (-jlz),  v.  i. 
To  eat  human  flesh.  Rare.  — 


an  thro-poph'a-giz  er  (-Sr),  n. 

an  thro-poph'u-ism  (an'thrO- 
pbf'R-Tz’m),  n.  (Gr.  dvOpiono- 
4>vrj<;  of  man’s  nature  ;  avOpio- 
tto-j  a  man  -f  <t>vrj  nature.]  Hu¬ 
manizing  of  deity.  Rare.  —  an' 
thro-poph'u-ia'tlc  (-Ys'tYk),  a. 
an'thro-po-phy8'i-og'ra-phy,  n. 
See  anthropo-. 

an  thro-poph'y-site  ( -pbf'Y-sU), 
n.  [anthropo-  -f  Gr.  (/>v<n?  na¬ 
ture.]  One  who  ascribes  hu¬ 
man  nature  to  deity, 
an  thro-po-psy' chism  (an'thr/J- 
po-sI'kYz’m  ;  8n-thro'-),  n.  [an¬ 
thropo-  -f  psychism.  1  Ascription 
of  a  soul  like  that  of  man  to  na¬ 
ture,  or  to  that  which  governs 
natural  processes.  —  an'thro-po- 
psy'chic  (-sl'kTk),  a. 
an  thro-pos'eo-py  (&n'thrf>- 
pbs'kG-pY),  n.  [anthropo-  4- 
-scojtg.  J  Physiognomy.  Rare. 
an  thro-po-so'ma  tol'6-gy,  n. 
[anthropo-  4-  somatology .]  Med. 
Science  of  the  human  body, 
anthro-pos'o-phy  (-pbs'o-fY)* 
n.  [anthropo-  4-  Gr  ao<f>ia  wis¬ 
dom.]  Knowledge  of  the  nature 
of  man  ;  hence,  human  wisdom. 

—  an  thro-pos'o-phist  (-fYst),  n. 
anthro-pot'o-my  (-pOt'/i-ml),  n. 
[anthropo-  4-  -totny.]  Anatomy 
of  the  human  body.  —  an  thro- 
po-tom'i-cal  (-pZVtbm'Y-kdl),  a. 

—  an  thro-pot'o-mi8t  (-pbt'o- 
mYst),  n. 

an'thro-po-zo'ic,  a.  [anthrojio- 
4-  zoic.]  Geol.  Quaternary. 
Rare. 

an'thro-pur'glc  (-pQr'jYM,  a. 
(Gr.  dvQpuyrro<;  man  4-  epyou 
work  :  cf.  Gr.  dvOpioirovpyos 
making  men.]  Worked,  or  acted 
upon,  by  man. 

ant  hy-drop'ic.  Yar.  of  anti- 
hydropic.  [hypnotic. I 

ant  hyp-not'ic.  Var.  of  anti-1 


ant  hyp-o-chon'dri-ac.  Var.  of 

ANTI  HYPOCHONDRIAC, 
ant  hy-poph'o-ra  ( ant' hY-pbf 'J>- 
rd  ;  fln'thY-),  n.  [L.,  fr.  Gr.  av- 
Qvnoifropd.]  Rhet.  Figure.  The 
answering  of  an  anticipated  ob¬ 
jection.  ant'hy-poph'o-ret'ic 
(-rgt'Yk),  a.  Ihysteric.I 

ant  hys-ter'ic.  Var.  of  anti-| 
an'ti  (ftn'tl),  n. ;  pi.  antis 
(-tlz).  A  person  opposed  to  a 
practice,  law,  policy,  movement, 
etc.  Colloq.  [used  for  ante-. | 
an'ti-  (ftn'tY-).  Incorrectly! 
an  ti-ab-ra'sion,  a.  See  anti-  b. 
an  ti-ad  i-aph'o-rist  (ftn'tY-),  a. 
See  anti-  b. 

an- ti  a-di  'tis  ( in-tT'd-dl  'tYs),  n . 
[NL.  ;  Gr.  aPTid?,  apnafio?, 
tonsil  4-  -itis.]  Med.  Tonsillitis, 
an'ti-se  (ttn'tY-e),  ti.  />l.  (L., 

forelock.]  Zool.  The  feathered 
areas  extending  forward  on  each 
6ide  at  the  base  of  the  culmen  of 
some  birds  ;  the  frontal  points, 
anti-al'bu-mose  (ftn'tY-),  n. 
Physiol.  Chem.  See  albumose. 
an'ti-am'bo-cep'tor, «.  [anti-  4- 
ambocejitor.]  Chem.  See  side- 
chain  theory.  [anti- b. | 
anti-a-muse'ment.  a.  See| 
an'ti-a-nar'chic,  a.  See  anti-  b. 
an'ti  an'arch-ist.  a.  See  anti-  b. 
an  ti-An'gU-can.  a.  See  anti-  b. 
an  ti-an'gu-lar,  a.  See  anti-  b. 
an  ti-an'nex-a'tion-ist.  n.  6f  a. 
See  anti- b.  [See  anti- b.  I 
an  ti-an  thro-po-cen'tric,  a.| 
an  ti-an'thro-po-mor'phiam,  n. 
See  anti-  b. 

an'ti-aph'ro  dis'i-ac.  Var.  of 

ANAPHKOD1SIAC. 

an'ti-ap'o-plec'tic.  Var.  of  ant- 
apoplectic. 

an'ti-a-pos'tle,  n.  See  anti-  a. 
an'ti-a-quat'ic.  a.  See  anti-  b. 
an'ti-A^ri-an,  a.  See  anti-  b. 
an'ti-a-riB'to-crat,  a.  See  anti- 
b. 


an'ti-ar'iB-to-crat'ic,  a.  See 

ANTI-  b.  [b.  | 

an'ti-Ar-min'i-an,  a.  See  ant i- 1 
an  ti-Ar-min'i-an-ism.  n.  See 

ANTI-  b.  [ARTHRITIC.! 

an'ti-ar-thrit'ic.  Var.  of  ant-1 
an'ti-ar'tick.  f  antarctic. 
an  ti-as-cet'ic,  n.  See  anti-  b. 
an  ti-asth-mat'ic.  Var.  of  ant- 
asthmatic.  [anti-  b.  | 

an  ti-as  tro-nom'i-cal,  a.  See| 
an  ti-a'the  ism.  //.  See  anti-  b. 
an'ti-a'the  ist.  //.  See  anti-  b. 
an'ti-A-the'ni-an,  n.  tf  a.  See 
anti-  b. 

an'ti-at-tri'tion  (an'tY-ft-trYsh'- 
un),a.Srn.  =  antifriction. 
an  ti-Bab  y-lo'ni-an-i8m.  //.  De¬ 
nunciation  of  the  Church  of 
Rome.  See  Babylon. 
an'ti-bac-chi'us  (-bd-kT'us),  n. ; 
pi.- BACCIUI(-Y).  [L.  See  ANTI-; 
bacchius.]  Pros.  A  foot  of 
three  syllables,  in  the  order : 

long,  long,  short  ( - v).-an'- 

ti-bac'chic  (-bttk'Yk),  a. 
an'ti-bal-loon'er,  n.  Spinning. 

=  SEPARATOR.  [ANTI-a.| 

an'ti-balm  (-bam'),  n.  See] 
an'ti-bank  .  n.  See  anti-  b. 
an  ti-Bar-thol'o-mew,  ti.  See 
anti-  c. 

an'ti-ba-sil'i-con,  a.  [anti-  4-  Gr. 
£a<rtAi/cos  royal.]  Opposed  to 
royalty. 

an  ti-be'chic  (ttn'tY-be'kYk  ; 
-bck'lk),  a.  Med.  Relieving 
a  cough.  —  n.  An  antibechic 
medicine. 

an  ti-bib'lic,  a.  See  anti-  b. 
an'ti-bib'li-ol'a-try,  n.  See 
anti-  b. 

an  ti-big'ot-ry,  n.  See  anti-  b. 
an'ti-bil'ious.  a.  See  a  nti-  b. 
An'ti-bill', o.  Australian  Histt 
Opposed  to  the  Bill,  that  is,  op¬ 
posed  to  the  bill  by  which  the 
Draft  Constitution  of  1898  was 
submitted  by  referendum  to  the 


people.  —  An'ti-bill'ites  (fin'tY- 
DYl'Tts),  n.  ;//.  Colloq. 
an'ti-bi-ot'ic  (-b!-5t'Yk),  a.  [an- 
ti-  4-  biotic.]  1.  Tending  to  pre¬ 
vent,  injure,  or  destroy  life. 

2.  Biol.  Opposed  to  the  belief 
in  the  existence  of  life  at  great 
depths  in  the  ocean.  Obs. 
an  ti-Bir'ming  ham  (-bflr'- 
mYng-dm),  //.  A  member  of  the 
English  party  which  opposed 
the  Exclusion  Bill  in  1680 ; 
hence,  anti-Whig  ;  Tory.  See 
Birmingham.  Eng.  Cant.  Obs 
an'ti-bish'op,  n.  See  anti-  a. 
an  ti-blue'.  o.  See  anti- c. 
anti-Bo-he'mi-an,  a.  See 

ANTI-  b -  [ANTI-  b.  I 

an  ti-Bo'na-part'ist,  n.  See| 
an  ti-to-throp'ic  (ftn'tY-bO- 
thrbp'Yk),  a.  [anti-  4-  Bothrops, 
a  generic  name  of  some  poison¬ 
ous  snakes.]  Designating  a  type 
of  antivenin  serum  wnich  is 
effective  in  producing  immuni¬ 
ty  to  the  bites  of  rattlesnakes, 
an'ti-bra'chi-um  Var.  of  ante- 
brachium. —  an  ti-bra'chi-al.o. 
an'ti-break'age.  a.  SeeANTi-b. 
an  ti-Brit'iah.  a.  See  anti-  b. 
an'ti-bro'mic,  n.  [anti-  4-  Gr. 
f$piop.o<;  stink.]  A  deodorizer. 
An  ti-burgh'er,  n.  Feel.  J/ist. 
See  BURGHER. 

an'ti-ca-chec'tic  (-kd-k£k'tYk), 
a.  Efficacious  against  cachexia. 
—  n.  A  remedy  for  cachexia  ; 
a  tonic.  ‘  [Anticous.  | 

an  ti'eal  (ftn-tT'kdl),  a.  Bot.\ 

an  ti-cal'li-graph'ic,  a.  See 

ANTI-  b .  [b.  | 

an  ti-Cal'vin-ism.  n.  See  anti-| 
an  W-Cal'vin-ist,  n.  See  anti-  b. 
an'ti-Cal'vin-U'tic,  a.  See 

anti-  b. 

||  an  ti-cam'er-a,  n.  [It.]  An 

antechamber  Obs. 

An'ti-cant',  Dr.  Pessimist  (Hn'- 
tY-k&nt').  In  Trollope’s  “The 


Warden,”  a  name  given  to 
Thomas  Carlyle  in  an  attack  on 
him  introduced  into  the  novel, 
an'ti-cap'i-tal,  a.  See  anti-  b. 
an'ti-car-niv'o-roufl,  a.  See 
anti-  a 

anti-Cath'o-lic,  a.  SeeANTi-b. 
an'ti  cau  sod'ic  (fin'ti-k6-sCd'- 
Yk).  Var.  Of  ANTICAUSOTIC. 
an'ti-cau-Bot'ic  (-sht'Yk),  a. 
[anti-  4-  Gr.  /caOcro?  fever.]  Med. 
Good  against  inflammatory  fe¬ 
ver.—//.  An  anticausotic  agent, 
an'ti-caus'tic  (-kds'tlk),  n. 
Optics.  =  diacaustic,  n.,  1. 
an  ti-cer  e-mo'ni  al.  a.  See 
anti-  b.  —  an  ti-cer'e-mo'ni-al- 
i8t,  //.,  an' ti-cer  e-mo'ni-an,  n. 
an'ti-cham'ber.  +  antecham¬ 
ber. 

an  ti-chem'ism,  n.  [anti-  4- 
chewism.]  Biol.  The  energy 
displayed  by  plants  in  elaborat¬ 
ing  nonliving  matter.  Cope. 
an  ti-chlo'rine,  //.  Antichlor. 
an  ti-chlo-rot'ic,  a.  Med.  Re¬ 
lieving  chlorosis.  —  n.  A  reme¬ 
dy  for  chlorosis, 
an'ti-cho'rus,  //.  See  anti-  b. 
an'ti-chris'tian-ize.  »\  t.  ir  i.  To 
make  or  become  antichristian  ; 
to  oppose  Christ.  Obs.  or  R. 
an'ti-chris'tian-ly,  adv.  of  an¬ 
tichristian,  a.  See-LY. 
an  tLchron'i-cal  (-kr5n'T-kdl), 
a.  Deviating  from  the  proper 
order  of  time.  —  an'ti-chron'i- 
cal-ly.  adv. 

an-tich'ro-niBm  (fin-tfk'r/t- 
nYz’m),  ti.  [Gr.  dvTtxpovi(rp.6<;  ; 
awn  against  4-  XP°*'0<>  time.) 
Deviation  from  the  true  order 
of  time  :  anachronism.  Rare. 
an-tich'thon  (ftn-tYk'thhn  ; 
-th5n),  n. ;  L.pl.  antichthon es 
(-thC-nez).  [Gr.  dvrixOiov  ;  avri 
against  4-  x^v  the  earth.] 

1.  =  COUNTEREARTH. 


ale,  senate,  care,  ftm,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofa ;  eve,  event,  find,  recent,  maker;  ice,  ill;  old,  obey,  orb,  odd,  s&ft,  connect ; 

it  Foreign  Word.  4  Obsolete  Variant  of.  +  combined  with.  =  equals. 


use,  unite,  urn,  up,  circus,  menu ; 
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ANTI-IMPERIALISM 


an-tic'i-pant  (Sn-tis'T-pant),  a.  [L.  anticipant,  p.  pr.]  An¬ 
ticipating  ;  expectant with  of. — n.  One  who  anticipates. 

Wakening  guilt,  anticipant  of  hell.  Southey. 

anticipate  (-pat),  v.  t. ;  an-tic'i-pat'ed  (-pat'Sd) ;  an- 
tic'i- patting  (-Tug).  [L.  anticipate,  p.  p.  of  anticipare 

to  anticipate  ;  ante  -}-  a  derivative  of  capere  to  take.  See 
capable.]  1.  To  seize  (physically)  beforehand.  Obs. 

2.  To  do,  take  up,  or  deal  with,  before  another;  to  pre¬ 
clude  or  prevent  by  prior  action. 

To  anticipate  and  prevent  the  duke’s  purpose.  E.  Hall. 

3.  To  take  up,  use,  or  introduce  before  the  proper  or  normal 
time  ;  to  cause  to  occur  earlier  or  prematurely  ;  as,  the  ad¬ 
vocate  has  anticipated  a  part  of  his  argument ;  specif.,  to 
spend  or  use  (money)  before  it  is  due  or  properly  available. 

4.  To  be  before  (another)  in  doing  or  acting  ;  to  forestall, 
lie  would  probably  have  died  by  the  hand  of  the  executioner, 

if  indeed  the  executioner  had  not  been  anticipated  by  the  popu¬ 
lace.  Macaulay. 

6-  To  foresee  (a  wish,  command,  etc.)  and  do  beforehand 
that  which  will  be  desired. 

6.  To  foretaste  or  foresee  ;  to  have  a  previous  view  or  im¬ 
pression  of  ;  as,  to  anticipate  the  pleasures  of  a  visit ;  to 
anticipate  the  evils  of  life. 

Sy n.  —  Prevent,  obviate,  foresee.  See  expect,  forestall. 
anticipating  (Sn-tis'T-pat'ing),^.  pr.  &•  vb.  it.  of  antici¬ 
pate.  Specif.  :  p.  a.  Med.  Appearing  before  their  expected 
time  ;  —  said  of  signs  or  symptoms  of  disease, 
an-ticl-pa'tion  (-pa'shwn),  n.  [L.  anticipatio:  cf.  F.  an¬ 
ticipation.']  1.  Act  of  anticipating,  taking  up,  placing, 
using,  or  considering  something  beforehand,  or  before  the 
proper  time  in  natural  order. 

So  shall  my  anticipation  prevent  your  discovery.  Sh ak. 

2.  Specif.,  the  using  or  spending  of  money  before  it  is  due 
or  available  ;  esp.,  Law,  the  taking  or  alienation,  as  by  as¬ 
signment,  of  the  income  of  a  trust  estate  before  it  is  due. 
A  clause  in  restraint  of  anticipation  in  an  instrument  cre¬ 
ating  a  trust  is  given  effect  in  equity  so  far  that,  apart  from 
statutory  provisions,  the  beneficiary’s  uuaccrued  income 
is  free  from  the  debts  of  the  beneficiary. 

3.  Law.  a  Patents.  Such  a  device  or  invention  made  or 
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discovered  before  a  patent  granted  to  another  for  the  same 
thing  as  would  involve  an  infringement  in  its  use  if  dis¬ 
covered  after  the  patent,  b  In  practice,  the  taking  up  of 
a  matter  for  judicial  hearing  or  action  before  the  return 
day  or  the.  regular  time,  as  in  case  of  perishable  goods,  etc. 
South  Africa. 

4  Previous  view  or  impression  of  what  is  to  happen  ;  in¬ 
stinctive  prevision  ;  expectation  ;  foretaste  ;  antepast ;  as, 
the  anticipation  of  the  joys  of  heaven. 

The  happy  anticipation  of  a  renewed  existence  in  company 
with  the  spirits  of  the  just.  Thodey. 

6.  Hasty  notion;  intuitive  preconception.  “  The  first  an¬ 
ticipations  of  their  minds.”  Locke. 

6.  Psychol.  A  reaction  taking  place  before  the  stimulus 
upon  which  it  is  intended  to  be  contingent. 

7.  Music.  The  commencing  of  one  or  more  tones  of  a  chord 
with  or  during  the  chord  preceding, 
where  it  forms  a  momentary  discord. 

Sometimes  one  or  more  parts  of  the  har¬ 
mony  proceed  prematurely  to  their  notes 
in  the  next  chord,  while  the  others  re¬ 
main.  This  effect  is  known  as  antici-  , 
pation.  E.  Provt. 

8  Rhet.  Prolepsis. 

Syn.  —  Preoccupation,  preclusion ; 
prelibation  ;  expectation,  foresight,  forethought, 
anticipations  of  experience,  Kantianism ,  the  a  priori  princi¬ 
ples  which  determine  empirical  experience  ;  esp.,  the  prin¬ 
ciple  or  knowledge  that  every  sensation  must  have  inten¬ 
sive  magnitude,  or  degree.  —  anticipation  of  life.  Life  Insur¬ 
ance.  See  MORTALITY  TABLE. 

an  tlc'i-pa  tive  (Sn-tTs'I-pa-tTv),  a.  Anticipating,  or  con¬ 
taining  anticipation.  —  an-ticl-pa-tive-ly,  adv. 
anticipatory  (-pa-to-rT),  a.  Forecasting  ;  of  the  na¬ 
ture  of  anticipation.  —  an-ticl-pa-to  ri-ly  (-ri-11),  adv. 

Here  is  an  anticipatory  glance  of  what  was  to  be.  J.  C.  Shairp. 
an'ti-civlc  (Sn'ti-sTv'Tk),  a.  Opposed  to  citizenship,  esp. 
that  of  the  theories  of  the  French  Revolutionists  (1789).  — 
an  ti-civlsm  (-Tz’m),  n. 

an  ti  clas'tic  (-klSs'tik),  a.  [ anti -  -f-  Gr.  ic\av  to  break.] 
Having  opposite  curvatures  at  a  given  point,  that  is,  curved 
convexly  along  a  longitudinal  plane  section  and  concavely 
along  the  perpendicular  section,  as  the  surface  of  a  saddle  ; 
—  opposed  to  synclastic. 

anticlastic,  or  hyperbolic,  curvature.  Math.,  curvature  of  a 
saddle-shaped  surface,  where  the  tangent  plane  cuts  it  in 
four  real  directions,  or  the  indicatrix  is  an  hyperbola, 
an  ti-cler'i-cal  (-klSr'i-kdl),  a.  Opposed  to  the  clergy  or 
clericalism  ;  esp.,  in  European  politics,  opposed  to  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy  in  public  affairs, 
an'ti  cli'max  (-kli'mSks),  n.  Rhet.  A  sentence  or  passage 
in  which  the  ideas  fall  off  in  dignity,  or  become  less  impor¬ 
tant  and  striking,  at  the  close ;  —  the  opposite  of  climax. 
It  produces  a  ridiculous  effect.  Example  : 

Next  comes  Dalhousie,  the  great  god  of  war, 
Lieutenant-colonel  to  the  Earl  of  Mar. 


2.  pi.  Inhabitants  of  opposite 
hemispheres  or  antipodes, 
anti-church',  a.  See  anti-  b. 
anti-church'i-an,  n.  Sf  a.  See 
anti-  b. 

an-tic'i-pat-a-ble  (ftn-tYs'Y-pat- 
a-b’l),  a.  See -able. 
an  tic'i-pate  (  pftt),  />.  a.  [L. 
anticipatus,  p.  p.]  Anticipated. 
Ohs.—  an-tic'i-pate-ly,  adv. Ohs. 
an-tic'i-pa-tiv.  Anticipative. 
Ref.  Sp.  [anticipates.  I 

an-tic'i  pa  tor.  u.  One  who| 
an'ti-cize  (in'tY-alz).  v.  i.  To 
plav  antics.  Rare.  Browning. 
an'tick,  a.  !f  n.  antic,  an¬ 
tique. 

an'ti-clas'si-cist,  n.  See  anti-  b. 
Anti-cle'a  ( an'tY-kle'd),  n.  [L., 
fr.  Gr.  AprucAeiflc.]  Class.  Leg¬ 
end.  The  daughter  of  Autoly- 
cus,  wife  of  Laertes,  and  mother 
of  Odysseus  (Ulysses), 
an'ti-cler'gy,  n.  See  anti-  a. 
anti-cli'nal,  n.  Geol.  =  anti¬ 
cline. 

an'ti-clog'ging,  a.  See  anti-  b. 
an'tic-mask',  n.  An  antimask, 
an'tic-ness.  n.  See  -ness. 
an  ti-cog'i-ta-tive  (ttn'tY-kBj'Y- 
tit-tYv),  a.  See  anti-  b. 
an  ti-col'ic.  a.  &  n.  See  anti-  b. 
an  ti  com  bi  na'tion,  a.  See 
ANTI-  b. 


an'ti-com'et,  n.  See  anti-  a. 

an'ti-com'ment.  a.  See  anti-  b. 
an'ti-com-mer'cial,  a.  See 
anti-  b. 

||  an  ti'co-mo-der'no  (iin-te'kil- 
md-dur'nS),  a.  [It.]  Lit.,  an¬ 
tique-modern  ;  — generally  used 
satirically.  Rare. 
an  ti-con' sti-tu'tion-al,  a.  See 
anti-  b. 

an'ti-con-ta'gion,".  See  ANTi-b. 
—  anti-con-ta'gious,  a. 
an  ti-con-vul'sive,  a.  Sr  n.  See 
anti-  b. 

an'ti-corn',  a.  See  anti-  b. 
an'ti-cor'set,  a.  See  anti-  b. 
an  ti-co'sine.  n.  See  inverse 
TRIGONOMETRICAL  FUNCTIONS. 

an'ti-coun'cil,  n.  See  anti-  b. 
anti-court',  a.  See  anti-  b.  — 
an'ti-court'ier.  n. 
an'ti-cov'e-nant-er,  ».  See  an¬ 
ti-  b. 

an'ti-cre-a'tion,  n.  See  anti-  c. 
an'ti-cre-ator,  n.  See  anti- a. 
an  ti-creep'er,  n.  Rail  nay  Con¬ 
struction.  A  device,  as  a  clip, 
to  prevent  creeping  of  rails.  — 
anti-creep'ing.  a. 
an'ti-criBt.  +  antichrist. 
an'ti-crit'ic,  n.  See  anti- a. 
an'ti-cri-tique',  n.  See  anti-  c. 
an'ti-croch'et,  n.  Zool.  See 
crochet,  n. 


an  ti  cli'nal  (Sn'tY-kli'nal),  a.  [anti-  -f-  Gr.  leXCveiv  to  in¬ 
cline.]  1.  Of  or  pert,  to  inclination  in  opposite  directions; 
specif.,  Geol.,  of  or  pert,  to  an  anticline.  Cf.  synclinal. 
2.  Bot.  Cutting  the  circumference  of  an  organ  at  right 
angles;  radial. 

anticlinal  axis  or  line,  Geol.,  the  line  from  which  strata  dip 
in  opposite  directions,  as  from  the  ridge  of  a  roof  or  the 
top  of  a  fold.  —  a.  vertebra,  Zool.,  in  many  animals  one  of 
the  dorsal  vertebne  that  has  an  upright  spiue  toward 
which  the  spines  of  the  neigh¬ 
boring  vertebne  are  inclined. 

—  a.  valley,  Geol.,  a  valley  ex¬ 
cavated  in  the  axial  portion  oi 
an  anticlinal  fold. 

an'ti  cline  ( 8, nf  t Y- k  1 1 n),  n. 

1.  Geol.  A  fold  or  arch  of 

rock  strata,  dipping  in  opposite  Cross  Section  of  Strata  show- 
directions  from  an  axis.  ing  Anticline.  a&Positionof 

2.  Rot.  An  anticlinal  wall.  Axial  Plane. 

an  ti-cli-no'ri-um  (-kli-no'rl-wm),  n. ;  L.  pi.  -ria  (-d). 
[NL. ;  anti-  -j-  Gr. 
kXlvclv  to  incline  -f- 
opo-r  mountain.] 

Geol.  A  series  of  an¬ 
ti  c  1  i  n  e  s  and  syn¬ 
clines,  so  grouped 
that, taken  together, 
they  have  the  general  outline  of  an  arch ;  —  opposed  to 
synclinorium. 

an'tic-ly  (£n'tik-lT),  adv.  Oddly  ;  grotesquely, 
an  ti-co-her'er  (Sn'ti-ko-her'er),  n.  Wireless  Teleg.  A  de¬ 
vice,  one  form  of  which  consists  of  a  scratched  deposit  of  sil¬ 
ver  on  glass,  used  in  connection  with  the  receiving  apparatus 
for  reaching;  wireless  signals.  The  electric  waves  falling  on 
this  contrivance  increase  its  resistance  several  times.  The 
anticoherer  can  be  used  in  conjunction  with  a  telephone. 
Cf.  coherer;  see  wireless  telegraphy. 
an'ti-cor  (5n'ti-k6r  ;  -kor),  n.  [anti-  -f-  L.  cor  heart.]  Far. 
A  dangerous  inflammatory  swelling  of  the  chest,  just  op¬ 
posite  the  heart,  in  domestic  animals. 

Anti-Corn-Law  League.  A  league  formed  at  Man¬ 
chester,  England,  in  1839,  under  the  leadership  of  Richard 
Cobdeu,  to  work  for  the  repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws.  After 
their  repeal  in  1846  the  league  dissolved.  See  corn  law. 
an  ti-cor-ro'sion  (-kd-ro'zlmn),  n.  A  preventive  to  corro¬ 
sion,  as  anticorrosive  paint. 

an'ti-cor  ro'sive  (-sTv),  a.  Preventing  corrosion.  —  n.  An 
anticorrosive  substance. 

an  ti'COUS  (Sn-ti'kws),  a.  [L.  anticus  in  front,  foremost,  fr. 
ante  before.]  Bot.  a  Facing  toward  the  axis  of  the  flower, 
as  the  introrse  anthers  of  the  water  lily,  b  Turned  away 
from  the  axis  ;  facing  anteriorly.  Rare. 
an'ti-cy 'clone  (Xn'tT-si'klon),  n.  Meteor,  a  A  condition  of 
the  atmosphere  opposite  in  character,  as  regards  direction 
of  the  wind  and  distribution  of  barometric  pressure,  to  that 
of  a  cyclone  ;  also,  the  area  (characterized  by  high  pres¬ 
sure,  and  called  also  a  high-pressure  area,  or  simply  a  high) 
where  this  condition  centers  and  where  winds  are  blowing 
spirally  outward.  Cf.  cyclone,  b  An  atmospheric  disturb¬ 
ance  on  the  edge  or  front  of  such  an  area  of  high  pressure  ; 

—  called  also  high-area  storm,  or  anticyclonic  storm.  When 
the  winds  are  high  and  attended  by  snow  and  freezing  tem¬ 
peratures,  such  storms  have  various  local  names,  as  bliz¬ 
zard,  wet  norther,  purga,  bur  an,  etc.  —  anti-cy-clonlc 
(-si-kl5n'Tk),  a.  —  an'ti-cy-clonl-cal-ly  (-T-kal-T),  adv. 

an  ti  de  mo'ni-ac  (-de-mo'nT-5k),  a.  [anti-  -f-  demoniac.] 
Operative  against  demons.  —  n.  Anything  antidemoniac, 
an  ti-dFa-be'tin  (-di'a-be'tin),  n.  Med.  A  mixture  of  sac¬ 
charin  and  mannite  used  instead  of  sugar  in  diabetes. 
An'ti-dic'O  ma'ri-an  (-dik'o-raa'n-dii),  n.  [Gr.  6lvtl8lko< ; 
adversary  -f-  Mapia  Mary.]  Eccl.  Hist.  One  of  an  hereti¬ 
cal  sect  in  Arabia  (4th  century)  which  denied  the  perpetual 
virginity  of  Mary. 

an'ti  din'lc  (-din'Tk),  a.  [anti — f-  Gr.  8lvo<;  a  whirling.] 
Med.  Relieving  or  preventing  vertigo, 
an'ti-diph'the-rin  (-dTf'the-rin),  n.  Med.  An  antidiph- 
theritic  liquid  obtained  from  diphtheria-bacillus  cultures, 
an  ti-diph'the-rit'ic  (-dYf'tlie-rYt'Tk),  a.  Med.  Destructive 
to,  or  hindering  the  growth  of,  diphtheria  bacilli.  —  n.  An 
antidiphtheritic  agent. 

an'ti  dot  al  (Sn'tT-dot'rzl ;  Sn'tT-do'ttfl),  a.  Acting  as,  or  of 
the  nature  of,  an  antidote  ;  alexipharmic.  —  an'ti  dot  al¬ 
ly.  adv. 

an'ti-do'ta-ry  (-do'td-rT),  a.  [LL.  antidotarius  a  dealer  in 
antidotes  or  a  book  describing  antidotes  :  cf.  F.  antido- 
taire.]  Antidotal.  —  ;?.  An  antidote,  or  a  book  of  anti¬ 
dotes  ;  also,  one  that  gives  antidotes.  Obs.  or  R. 
an'ti  dote  (Sn'tY-dot),  n.  [L.  antidotum ,  Gr.  glvtiSotov  (sc. 
<f>appaKov),  fr.  6lvtl8oto<:  given  against  ;  avri  against  -j- 
SiSovai  to  give  :  cf.  F.  antidote.  See  dose,  n.]  1.  A  reme¬ 

dy  to  counteract  the  effects  of  poison ;  — used  with  against, 
for,  or  to  ;  as,  an  antidote  against,  for,  or  to,  poison. 


2.  Whatever  tends  to  prevent  mischievous  effects,  or  to 
counteract  evil  that  something  else  might  produce. 

Syn.  —  Remedy,  counteractive,  preventive,  mithridate. 
an'ti  dote  (5n'tT-dot),  v.  t. ;  an'ti-dot'ed  (-dot'gd) ;  an'ti- 
dot'ing  (-Tug).  1.  To  counteract  or  neutralize  by  giving  or 
taking  an  antidote. 

Nor  could  Alexander  himself  .  .  .  antidote  .  .  .  the  poisonous 
draft,  when  it  had  once  got  into  his  veins.  South. 

2.  To  fortify  or  preserve  by  an  antidote, 
an'ti-dot  ism  (iin'ti-dot'Tz’m),  n.  Med.  a  Antagonism  of 
drugs,  b  The  giving  of  antidotes. 

an  tid'ro  mous  (Sn-tTd'ro-miis),  a.  [anti-  -J-  -dromous.] 
Bot.  Having  the  course  of  a  spiral  reversed  ;  lieterodio- 
mous  ;  as,  antidromous  torsion  of  a  vine.  —  an-tid'ro-my 
(-ml),  n. 

an  ti  e-met'ic  (Sn'tT-e-mSt'Tk),  a.  [anti- emetic.]  Med. 
Checking  or  allaying  vomiting.  —  n.  An  antiemetic  agent, 
an'ti  en'zyme  (En'tl-Sn'zim),  n.  Chem.  Any  substance 
acting  antagonistically  toward  an  enzyme, 
an  ti  led'er  al  ist  ( -fSd'er-al-Tst), ;?.  One  of  a  party  opposed 
to  a  federative  government:  specif,  [cap.],  a  member  of 
the  party,  led  by  Thomas  Jefferson,  which  opposed  t lie 
adoption  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States.  —  an  ti- 
fed'er  al,  a.  —  an  ti-fed'er  al  ism  (-Tz’m),  n. 
an  ti  ier'ment  (-ffir'mgnt),  n.  Any  substance  capable  of 
checking  or  preventing  fermentation.  —  an'ti-fer-ment'a- 
tive  (-fer-mgnt'd-tTv),  a.  d*  n. 

an'ti  iric'tion  (-frlk'sh?7n),  n.  Something  to  lessen  fric¬ 
tion  ;  antiattrition.  —  a.  Tending  to  lessen  friction, 
antifriction  curve,  the  tractrix  or  involute  of  the  catenary. 
It  is  used  as  the  generating  curve  for  Schiele’s  pivot.  —  *a. 
metal,  any  alloy  used  in  bearings,  etc.,  with  a  view  to  less¬ 
ening  friction.  Copper,  tin,  lead,  antimony,  and  zinc  are 
the  metals  most  used  in  such  alloys.  See  Babbitt  metal. 

—  a.  wheels,  Mach.,  wheels  turning  freely  on  small  pivots, 
and  sustaining  the  pivot  or  journal  of  a  re¬ 
volving  shaft,  to  relieve  it  of  friction ;  — 
called  also  friction  wheels. 

an  ti-ga-lac'tic  (-g«-12k'tTk),  a.  [anti-  -|- 
Gr.  yaha,  -Aa/cros,  milk.]  1.  Causing  a 
diminution  or  a  suppression  of  the  secretion 
of  milk. 

2.  Astron.  Situated  near  the  poles  of  the 
Milky  Way. 

an  ti-Gal'lic  (-gSl'Tk)  )  a.  Opposed  to  Antifriction 

an'ti-Gal'li-can  (-g51'T-kan)  j  what  is  Gal-  Wheels, 
lie  or  French  ;  sometimes,  specif.,  opposed  to  certain  anti- 
papal  views  of  the  early  Gallican  church  ;  ultramontane. 

—  an  ti-Gal'li-can,  n.  —  an  ti-Gal'li-can  ism(-Tz’m),  n. 

an'ti  god  (-g8d'),  n.  One  opposed  to  God.  as  a  rival  deity. 
An  tig'O-ne  (Sn-tTg'o-ne),  ;?.  [L.,  fr.  Gr.  'Avnyovr}.]  Gr. 

Myth.  A  daughter  of  (Edipus  and  Jocasta,  typical  of  the 
faithfulness  and  heroism  in  the  Greek  ideal  of  noble 
womanhood.  In  Sophocles’s  “  (Edipus  at  Colonus  ”  she  ac¬ 
companies  her  blinded  father  to  Attica,  where  she  remains 
with  him  until  his  death.  In  the  4k  Antigone  ”  she  buries 
the  body  of  her  brother  Polynices  in  violation  of  the  com¬ 
mand  of  her  uncle,  Creon,  who  sentences  her  to  burial 
alive.  She  hangs  herself  in  the  tomb.  In  the  (lost)  “  An¬ 
tigone  ”  written  by  Euripides,  she  is  saved  by.  and  mar¬ 
ried  to,  her  lover  Haemon,  Creon’s  son,  with  the  aid  of 
Dionysus.  In  Sophocles’s  play  Haemon  kills  himself  in  the 
tomb  of  Antigone.  Cf.  (Edipus,  Ismene,  Polynices. 
An-tig'O-non  (-n5n),  n.  [NL.  ;  Gr.  atni-  like  -f-  yovv 
knee  ;  —  so  called  from  the  geniculate  stems.]  Bot.  A  small 
genus  of  tropical  polygonaceous  herbs,  climbing  by  ten¬ 
drils,  having  apetalous  flowers  with  brightly  colored  petal- 
oid  sepals'.  A .  leptopus  is  the  mountain  rose, 
an-tig'o-rite  (-rlt),  n.  [From  the  Valle  d’  Antigorio,  Pied¬ 
mont.]  Min.  A  brow  nish  green  lamellar  variety  of  ser¬ 
pentine.  H.,  2.5.  Sp.  gr.,  2.62. 

an'ti  gug'gler  (Sn'tY-gug'ler),  n.  [anti-  -j-  guggle  or  gur¬ 
gle.]  A  crooked  tube  for  introducing  air  into  a  bottle  to  pre¬ 
vent  gurgling  or  disturbing  the  sediment  in  pouring  liquid, 
an'ti-h®  mo  lyt'ic,  -he  mo  lyt'ic  (  he'mo-lTt'Tk ;  -hgm  6-), 
a.  [anti- tuemo--\- lytic.]  Med.  Preventing  destruction 
of  the  blood  or  its  corpuscles. 

an'ti-he'lix  (-he'lTks),  n.  Anat.  The  curved  elevation  of 
the  ear  cartilage,  within  or  in  front  of  the  helix.  See  ear. 
an  ti-hem  or  rhag'ic  (-hSm'tf-rSj'Tk),  a.  Med.  Tending  to 
stop  hemorrhage.  —  A  remedy  for  hemorrhage, 
an'ti-hy-drop'ic  <-hI-dr5p'Tk),  a.  Med.  Relieving  dropsy. 

—  n.  A  remedy  for  dropsy. 

an'ti-hy'dro-pin  (-hl'dro-ptn),  n.  Med.  A  diuretic  ob¬ 
tained  from  cockroaches,  used  as  an  antihydropic. 
an'ti-hyp-not'ic  (-hTp-n5t'Tk),  a.  Med.  Tending  to  pre¬ 
vent  sleep.  —  n.  An  antihypnotic  agent, 
an'ti-ic-ter'lc  (-Yk-tgr'Tk),  a.  Med.  Good  against  jaun¬ 
dice.— n.  A  remedy  for  jaundice. 

an'ti-im-pe'ri-al-ism  (-Tm-pe'rT-tfl-Tz’m),  n.  Opposition  to 
imperialism  ;  —  applied  specif.,  in  the  United  States,  after 
the  Spanish- American  war  (1898)  to  the  attitude  or  prin¬ 
ciples  of  those  opposing  territorial  expansion;  in  England, 
of  those,  often  called  Little  Englanders,  opposing  the  exten- 


an'ti-cryp'tic,  a.  [See  anti-  ; 
cryptic.]  Zool.  Designating 
protective  coloration  imitative 
of  the  animal’s  surroundings, 
in  order  that  it  may  be  less  con¬ 
spicuous  to  its  prey, 
an-ti'eum  (&n-t!'k?7m),  n. 
[Neut.  of  L.  anticus  in  front.] 
=  PRONAOS.  [Anterior.  I 

||  an-ti'eus  <-k?2s),  a.  [L.l  Anat.  I 
an  ti-Cy-ril'li-an,  a.  Opposed 
to  Cyril ;  —  applied  specif,  to 
the  ‘Nestorians  in  the  early 
church. 

an'ti-dac'tyl,  n.  [L.  antidac- 
tylus ,  fr.  Gr.  aprtfia/crvAo?.]  A 
reversed  dactyl  ;  ap  anapsest. 
an  tl-danc'ing,  «.  See  anti-  b. 
an  tl-Dar-win'i-an,  a.  See 
anti-  b.-  an  ti-Dar 'win-ism.  n. 
an'ti-dec  a-logue,  ».  See  anti-c. 
an'ti-de'i-ty,  n.  See  anti-  a. 
an  ti-dem/o-crat'ic,  -crat'i-cal, 
a.  See  anti- b 

An,'ti-dic/o-ma'ri-an-lte,  n.  = 

Antidicomarian. 
an^i-di-vine',  a.  See  anti-  b. 
an'ti-di-vi'sion  (-dl-vlzh/un), 
ii.  Logical  dichotomy.  Ohs. 
an  ti-do-mes'tic.  a.  See  anti-  b. 
Anti-dor'cas  (ftn'tT-ddr'krts), 
n.  [NL.  ;  Gr.  avri-  like  +  8op- 
Kas  gazelle.]  Zool.  A  genus  of 
antelopes  including  only  the 


springbuck.  See  springbuck. 
an  ti-do'ron  (-do'r5n),  n. ;  L. 
pi.  -DOHA  (-rd).  ILL.,  fr.  LGr. 
avTiStopov,  lit.,  gift  instead.] 
Eccl.  =  eulogia  c. 
anti-do-ta'ri-uin(-d5-ta'rT-?7m), 
a.;  /..///. -kia  (-d)  [NL.]  = 

ANTI  DOTARY. 

antidote  lily.  A  Polynesian 
amaryllidaceous  plant  (* Crinum 
asiaticum),  or  its  large  white 
flower.  The  juice  of  its  bulb  is 
used  as  an  emetic  and  an  anti¬ 
dote  to  various  poisons, 
an  ti-dot'i-cal  (-dfit'f-kdl),  a- 
Antidotal.  — dot'i-cal-ly.  adv. 

|l  an  ti-Drey  fu  sard'  ( ii N-/tP- 
dra/fu/zar'  :  E.  ftn'tY-dra^d- 
znrd'),  a.  [F.]  See  anti-  b. 
an-tid'ro  mal  (fin-tYd'ro-mdl), 
a.  Bot.  Antidromous. 
an'ti-duke',  n.  See  anti- a. 
an  ti-dy-nam'ic,  a.  [See  a nti-  ; 
dynamic.]  Med.  Weakening, 
an'ti-dys'en-ter'ic,  a.  6f  n.  See 
anti-  b. 

an^i-dys-u'ric.  a.  See  anti- b. 
an/ti-ec-cle/si-as'ti-cal,  a.  See 
anti-  b.  [b. I 

an'ti-ed  u-ca'tion,  a.  See  anti-| 
an'ti-em  pe-ror,  n.  See  a  nti-  a. 
an'tient.  an'tient-ry.  Var.  of 
ancient,  ancientry.  Obs.  or 
Archaic. 


an  ti-eph  i-al'tic.  Var.  of  ant- 

EPH  IAI.TIC. 

an'ti-ep^-lep'tic.  Var.  of  ant- 
epii.eptic. 

an  ti-e-pis'co-pal,  a.,  an'ti- 
e-pis'eo-pist,  n.  See  anti-  b. 
an  ti-eth'nic,  a.  [anti-  +  Gr. 
eSi’LKOs  gentile.]  Opposed  to 
what  is  gentile.  Rare. 
an  ti-e  van-gel'i-cal,  a.  See 
anti-  b. 

an'ti-ex-treme/,  n.  See  anti-c. 
an'ti-face  .  n.  See  anti-  b 
an'ti-fac  tion.  n.  See  anti-  c. 
an  ti-fat-nat'le,  n.  See  anti-  b. 
an  ti-fat ',  «.  flr  m.  See  anti- b. 
an  ti-fe'bril©  (-fe'brYl  ;  feb'rYl), 
a.  4-  u.  Med.  Febrifuge, 
an  ti-fe'brine  (-fe'hrTn  :  -fPh'- 
rYn),  n.  Also  -in.  Acetanilide, 
an  ti-fel'on,  a.  See  anti- b. 
an  ti  fel'o-ny,  a.  See  anti- b. 
an  ti-feu'dal,  a.  See  anti- b. 
an'ti-flre',  //.  See  anti-  c. 
an'ti-flat'n-lent.  a.  See  anti-  b. 
an-tif'o-ny.  Antiphony.  ReJ'. 
Sp. 

an^i-for'eign  (-fDr'Yn),  a.  See 
anti-  b. 

an^i-foul'ing.  a.  Preventive 
of  fouling  or  clogging.  —aiUti- 
foul'er,  n.  [Sj).  I 

an-tif'ra-sis.  Antiphrasis.  Ref.  | 
an^i-freez'ing,  a.  See  anti-  b. 


an  ti-frost',  a.  See  anti-  b. 
an  ti-Ger'man.  a.  See  anti-  b. 
an  ti-gram-mat'i-cal,  a.  See 

anti-  c. 

an'ti-graph  (ftn'tY-graf),  n.  [Gr. 
ai'Tiypaiprj  q  transcribing.]  1.  A 
copv  or  transcript. 

2.  An  instrument  for  drawing 
curves  in  reverse  about  an  axis, 
an-tig'ra-phy  (ftn-tYg'rd-fY),  n. 
Art  or  process  of  making  anti¬ 
graphs  or  copies, 
an  ti-grop'e-los  (-grSp'f-lBs ; 
-loz),  n.,  pi.  Sr  sing.  [Cf.  anti-, 
Gr.  vypo?  wet,  and  clay, 

mud.]  A  kind  of  spatterdash'es 
or  boots  for  wet  weather, 
an^i-hec'tic,  a.  See  anti-  b. 
an^i  hem  o  lyt'ic.  Var.  of  an- 
tih.emolytic. 
an'ti  he  ro, ;?.  See  anti- c. 
an  ti-hi-drot'ic.  Var.  of  anhi- 
drotic. 

an'ti-hunt'ing,  a.  See  anti- b. 
an'ti-hy  dro  pho'bic,  a.  See 
ANTI-  b.  [b.l 

an'ti  hy'gi-en'ic,  a.  See  anti- | 
an'ti-hy 'lo-ist,  n.  See  anti-  b. 
an'ti- hyp' o-chon'dri-ac,  a.  Sr  n. 
See  anti-  b. 

an'ti-hy-poph'o-ra  (-hY-pOf'6- 
rd).  Var.  of  a  nth  ypopiiora. 
an'ti-hys-ter'ic,  a.  !f  n.  See 
anti-  b. 


food,  foot ;  out,  oil ;  chair  ;  go  ;  sing,  ii)k  ,*  *feen,  thin  ;  nature,  verdure  (250) ;  K  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144) ;  boN ;  yet ;  zh  =  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Guide. 

Full  explanations  of  Abbreviations,  Signs,  etc.,  immediately  precede  the  Vocabulary. 
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ANTIPARLIAMENTAL 


sion  of  the  empire  and  the  closer  relation  of  its  parts,  esp. 
in  matters  of  commerce  and  imperial  defense.  See  impe¬ 
rialism.  —  anti-im-pe'ri-al  1st  (Xn'tT-Im-pe'rT-ai-Tst),  n. 
—  an  ti-im-pe  ri  al  is'tic  (-Ts'tTk),  a. 
an  ti- Jac'O-bin  (-j£k'6-bTn),  a.  Opposed  to  the  Jacobins; 
hence,  opposed  to  democratic  principles.  —  n.  One  opposed 
to  the  Jacobins.  —  an  ti- Jac'o-bin  ism  (-Tz’m),  n. 
an  ti  lap-sa'ri-an  (-lSp-sa'rT-an),  n.  [ anti -  L.  lapsus 

fall.]  One  who  disbelieves  in  the  Fall  of  Man. 
an  ti— Le-comp'ton  (-le-k5mp'twn),  a.  U.  S.  Hist.  Opposed 
to  the  admission  of  Kansas  as  a  State  under  the  proslavery 
constitution  framed  at  Lecompton,  Kansas,  1857. 
an  ti-le  gom'e-na  (-le-g5m'e-na),  n.  pi.  [NL. ;  Gr.  mt 
against  -f-  Xiyetv  to  speak  ;  part.  pass.  Xeyopevo;.]  Those 
books  of  the  New  Testament  whose  canonicity  was  for  a 
tim6  in  dispute,  hence  often  called  deuterocanonical  (which 
see) ;  — opposed  to  homolog oumena. 
an  ti-lep'sis  (-ISp'sYs),  n.  [NL.  ;  anti-  -f-  Gr.  Arji/u?  a  seiz¬ 
ing.]  Med.  Treatment  of  disease  by  revulsion  or  deriva¬ 
tion.  —  anti  lep'tic  (  tTk),  a. 

an'ti  lith'ic  (-lTth'tk),  a.  Med.  Preventive  or  destructive 
of  urinary  calculi.  —  n.  An  antilithic  agent. 

An'til-le'an  (an'tT-le'dn),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  An¬ 
tilles; —  sometimes  applied  to  all  the  West  Indies  except 
the  Bahamas.  —  n.  A  native  of  the  Antilles. 

Antillean  subregion,  Biogeog .,  a  subdivision  of  the  Neotropi¬ 
cal  region  including  the  Greater  and  Lesser  Antilles. 
An-til'O  chus  (5n-tTl'o-kSs),  n.  [L.,  fr.  Gr.  ’AptiAo^o?.] 
Gr.  Myth.  A  son  of  Nestor  and  friend  of  Achilles,  to  whom 
he  broke  the  news  of  Patroclus’s  death.  He  was  killed  by 
Memnon,  and  avenged  by  Achilles. 

an'tl-loe'mic,  -le'mic  (Sn'tT-le'mik),  n.  Med.  A  remedy 
against  the  plague. 

an  ti  log'a  rithm  (-15g'd-rTth’m),  n.  Math.  The  number 
corresponding  to  a  logarithm,  rarely,  the  complement  of  a 
given  logarithm ;  also,  the  logarithmic  cosine  corresponding 
to  a  given  logarithmic  sine.  —  an  ti  log  a-rith'mic  (-rTth'- 
mlk  ;  -rTth'mTk),  a. 

an-til'O-gous  (Sn-ttl'S-gMs),  a.  Of  the  contrary  name  or 
character  ;  —  opposed  to  analogous. 

antilogous  pole,  Pyroelect..  that  pole  of  a  crystal  which  be¬ 
comes  negatively  electrified  when  heated. 
an-tll'O-gy  (-jT),  n. ;  pi.  -GIBS  (-jiz).  [Gr.  avTiAoyta,  fr. 
drnAoyo?  contradictory  ;  avri  against  -f-  Aeyeu/  to  speak.] 
A  contradiction  in  terms  or  ideas. 

An  til'O-pe  (5n-tTl'6-pe),  n.  1.  [ l.  c.  ]  (pron.  Sn'tT-lop) 
Obs.  form  of  antelope. 

2.  Zool.  A  genus  of  antelopes,  in  recent  usage  limited  to 
the  sasin.  See  sasin,  If  lust. 

an'ti  ly 'sin  (Sn'tT-li'sTn),  7i.  Physiol.  Chem.  A  substance 
antagonistic  to  a  lysin,  serving  to  protect  the  cells  from  the 
attacks  of  the  lysin.  See  antibody,  side-chain  theory. 
an-til'y-sis  (Sn-tll'T-sTs),  n.  [NL.  ;  anti- -f-  -lysis.']  Med. 

The  action  of  an  antilysin.  —  an'ti-lyt'ic  (Sn'ti-lit'Tk),  a. 
an'ti-lys'sic  ( 5n7tT-lTs'Yk),  a.  n.  [ anti -  +  Gr.  hvaaa  rage, 
madness.]  Preventive  of  hydrophobia;  antihydrophobic, 
an'ti  ma-cas'sar  (-md-k5s'dr),  n.  A  cover  to  protect  the 
back  or  arms  of  a  chair,  sofa,  etc.,  from  Macassar  oil  or 
other  oil  from  the  hair ;  a  tidy, 
an'tl-mask',  -masque7  (Sn'tT-mask'),  n.  A  grotesque  in¬ 
terlude,  between  the  parts  of  a  mask.  Bacon.  —  an'ti- 
mask'er,  -mas  quer  (-m&s'kSr),  n. 
an'ti- me-phit'lc  (-me-fTt'Tk),  a.  Med.  Destructive  of  me¬ 
phitic  gases.  —  n.  A  remedy  against  mephitic  gases, 
an'ti-mere  (Sn'tY-mer),  n.  [anti-  -f-  -mere."]  Zool.  One 
of  opposite  corresponding  parts  symmetrical  with  respect 
to  the  main  axis,  as  the  halves  of  bilaterally  symmetrical 
animals  or  parts  ;  —  distinguished  from  nietamere.  —  an' ti- 
merle  (-mSr'Tk),  a.  —  an  tim'er-ism  (£n-tTm'er-Tz’ra),  n. 
an'ti  mis'sion  (-mTsh'fin),  a.  Eccl.  Opposed  to  foreign 
missions.  —  Antimission  Baptists.  See  Baptist,  n. 
an  ti  mo  nar'chic  (Sn'tT-mfc-nar'kTk)  I  a.  Opposed  to  mo¬ 
an  timo-nar'chi  cal  (-mo-nar'kT-kSl)  i  narchical  govern¬ 
ment.  —  an'ti  mo  nar'chi-cal  ly,  adv. 
an'ti  monarch  ist  (-m5n'dr-klst),  n.  One  opposed  to  mo¬ 
narchical  government. 

an'ti  mo  nate7  (Sn'tT-mo-nat7),  n.  A  salt  of  antimonic  acid, 
an'ti  mo'ni-al  (-mo'nT-al),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  anti¬ 
mony  ;  containing  antimony.  —  n.  Pharm.  A  preparation 
or  medicine  containing  antimony. 

antimonial  powder,  Pharm..  a  powder  consisting  of  one  part 
oxide  of  antimony  and  two  parts  phosphate  of  calcium. 
It  is  a  diaphoretic,  emetic,  and  cathartic ;  —  also  called 
James's  powder.  —  a.  vermilion.  =  antimony  vermilion. 


an'tl-mo'nl-at'ed  (5n'tT-mo'nT-at/5d),  p.  a.  Combined  or 
prepared  with  antimony  ;  as,  anlimoniated  tartar, 
an'ti-mon'lc  (-m5n'Tk),  a.  Chem.  Pertaining  to,  or  derived 
from,  antimony  ;  —  said  of  those  compounds  in  which  anti¬ 
mony  is  penta valent. 

antimonic  acid,  any  of  three  acids  derived  from  antimonic 
oxide  (SbyOr,)  and  distinguished,  as  in  the  case  of  the  phos¬ 
phoric  acids,  as  orthoant  imonic  acid  (H.tSb04),  metanti manic 
acid  (HSb(>3)  and  pyroant imonic  acid  (H4Sb207) ;  specif., 
the  ortho  acid.  According  to  a  less  proper,  but  still  com¬ 
mon,  usage  the  acid  HSbO:*  is  called  specif. antimonic  acid , 
and  the  acid  H4SboC>7,  nietantimonic  acid ,  thus  causing 
some  confusion.  All  three  acids  are  obtainable  in  the  free 
state  as  white  powders.  —  a.  anhydride,  antimony  pentox- 
ide.  — a.  chloride,  antimony  pentachloride. 
an'ti  mo  nide  (5n'tT-m6-nid  ;  -nTd),  n.  Also  nid.  Chem. 

A  binary  compound  of  which  antimony  is  one  constituent. 
an'ti-mo'ni-OUS  (-mo'uT-ws),  a.  Chem.  Pertaining  to,  or 
derived  from,  antimony; — said  of  those  compounds  in 
which  antimony  is  trivalent. 

antimonious  acid,  the  acid  HaSbO.u  obtained  as  a  white  pre¬ 
cipitate  by  treating  tartar  emetic  with  dilute  sulphuric 
acid  ;  also,  the  acid  HSb02,  obtained  from  the  former  as  a 
white  powder  by  loss  of  water,  and  distinguished  as  met- 
anlimonious  acid.  —  a.  anhydride,  antimony  trioxide.  — a. 
chloride,  antimony  trichloride. 

an'ti-mo-Ilite7  (Xn'tT-mo-nit7),  n.  a  Chem.  A  salt  of  anti¬ 
monious  acid,  b  Min.  Stibnite. 

an'ti-mo'ni-U-ret'ed  )  (-ino'm-u-r5t'Sd  ;  -m6-ni'u-rgt76d), 
an'ti-mo'nl-U-ret'ted  J  a.  Chem.  Combined  with  or  con¬ 
taining  antimony  ;  as,  antimoniureted  hydrogen,  orstibine. 
an'ti  mon-soon'  (-in5n-s6bn'),  n.  Meteor.  The  upper,  con¬ 
trary-moving,  current  of  the  atmosphere  over  a  monsoon, 
an'ti-ino-ny  (Sn'tT-mo-nT),  ».  [LL.  antimonium ,  of  un¬ 
known  origin.]  1.  Orig.,  the  mineral  stibnite.  See  stibnite. 
2.  An  element  of  metallic  appearance  and  crystalline  struc¬ 
ture,  tin-white  in  color,  hard  and  brittle.  Symbol  Sb  (Sti¬ 
bium)-,  at.  wt.,  120.2.  Antimony  occurs  in  the  free  state, 
also  in  the  minerals  stibnite,  kermesite.  valentinite,  senar- 
montite,  etc.,  and  in  the  ores  of  lead  and  other  metals.  Me¬ 
tallic  antimony  has  been  known  since  the  15th  century. 
It  is  prepared  chiefly  from  its  sulphide  stibnite,  by  roast¬ 
ing  and  reducing  with  charcoal  or  by  reducing  directly 
with  iron  in  crucibles.  Melting  point  630°  C.  (1166°  F.). 
Sp.  gr.,  0.72-6.86.  Weight  per  cu.  ft.  419.2  lbs.  Its  chief 
use  is  as  a  constituent  of  alloys,  as  type  metal,  to  which  it 
imparts  hardness  and  the  property  of  expanding  on  solidi¬ 
fication.  Chemically,  antimony  is  classed  sometimes  as  a 
metal,  sometimes  as  a  nonmetal.  Its  prominent  valences 
are  three  and  five,  and  it  is  placed  with  nitrogen,  phos¬ 
phorus,  arsenic,  etc.,  in  the  periodic  system.  Compounds 
of  antimony  are  used  in  medicine  and  the  arts.  See  below, 
an'ti-mo  nyl7  (Sn'tT-mo-nTl7),  n.  [antimony -f- -y/.]  Chem. 
A  univalent  radical,  SbO,  composed  of  antimony  and  oxy¬ 
gen.  It  forms  a  series  of  salts,  of  which  the  best  known  is 
antimonyl  potassium  tartrate,  or  tartar  emetic, 
antimony  ocher.  Native  antimony  oxide,  esp.cervantite. 
antimony  pentachloride.  Chem.  A  compound,  SbCl*, 
obtained  by  the  direct  union  of  antimony  and  chlorine  as 
a  colorless  fuming  liquid  which  combines  with  water  to 
form  the  crystalline  hydrates  SbCl.-,  H*>0,  SbCl-.^HoO. 
antimony  pentoxide  Chem.  A  compound,  Sb20  „  ob¬ 
tained  as  a  pale  yellow  amorphous  powder  by  heating  an¬ 
timonic  acid. 

antimony  rubber  All  elastic  durable  red  variety  of  vul¬ 
canized  caoutchouc.  It  contains  antimony  sulphide, 
antimony  trichloride.  Chem.  A  compound,  SbCL,  ob¬ 
tained  as  a  soft,  white,  fuming  crystalline  mass  by  dis¬ 
solving  antimony  trisulphide  in  hydrochloric  acid  and 
distilling  ;  —  called  also  butter  of  antimony. 
antimony  trloxide  Chem.  A  compound,  Sb203  or  Sb*Ofi, 
formed  as  a  white  powder  when  antimony  burns  or  when 
antimonious  acid  is  carefully  heated,  and  occurring  native 
as  valentinite  and  senarmontite. 

antimony  trisulphide  Chem.  A  compound,  Sb2S3,  oc¬ 
curring  native  as  stibnite,  and  obtained  as  an  orange-red 
precipitate  by  passing  hydrogen  sulphide  into  a  solution 
of  antimony  trichloride. 

antimony  vermilion.  A  fine  vermilion  pigment  prepared 
by  treating  antimony  chloride  or  tartar  emetic  with  a  thio¬ 
sulphate,  in  solution. 

antimony  white.  Antimony  trioxide,  Sb*03. 
an  ti-ne-phrit'ic  (-ne-frit'Tk),  a.  Med.  Counteracting 
diseases  of  the  kidneys.  —  n.  An  antinephritic  remedy, 
an  ti-neu-ral'gic  (-nu-r51'jTk),  a.  Med.  Relieving  neu¬ 
ralgia.  —  n.  A  remedy  for  neuralgia, 
an'ti-node'  (5n'tT-nod7),  n.  Physics.  That  point  of  a  vibrat¬ 
ing  body  which  lies  midway  between  two  adjacent  nodes, 
an'ti  no'mi-an  (5n7tT-no'inT-dn),  a.  [See  antinomy.]  Of 
or  pertaining  to  the  antinomians ;  opposed  to  the  doctrine 
that  the  moral  law  is  obligatory. 


an'ti  no'ml  an  (Xn'tT-no'mY-iln),  n.  Eccl.  Hist.  One  who 
holds  that,  under  the  gospel  dispensation,  the  moral  law 
is  of  no  use  or  obligation,  on  the  ground  that  faith  alone  is 
necessary  to  salvation.  The  term  was  applied  to  Johann 
Agricola  and  his  followers,  with  whom  the  doctrine  was 
rather  a  theory  of  salvation  than  a  rule  of  ethics  ;  but  the 
term  has  been  applied  to  others  actually  or  supposedly 
justifying  immoral  practices  by  such  a  theory,  as  certain 
Gnostics  of  the  2d  and  3d  centuries  a.  d.,  the  Davidists, 
Familists,  etc.  —  an  ti  no'mi-an  ism  (-Tz’m),  n. 
an-tin'O-my  (Xn-tTn'o-mT),  n. ;  pi.  -mies  (-mTz).  [L.  anti - 

nomia ,  Gr.  ai muoiiia;  a vtl  against  -f-  law.]  1.  Op¬ 

position  of  one  law  or  rule  to  another  law  or  rule. 

Different  commentators  have  deduced  from  it  the  very  oppo¬ 
site  doctrines.  In  some  instances  this  apparent  antinomy  is 
doubtful.  De  Quincty, 

A  brooding,  analytic,  modern  mind,  conscious  of  the  awful  an- 
tinotnies  of  existence,  yet  hanging  on  to  a  shred  of  hope,  coura¬ 
geous  in  the  face  of  an  apparently  heartless  fate.  ft.  Burton. 

2.  An  opposing  law  or  rule  of  any  kind. 

As  it  were  by  his  own  antinomy,  or  counterstatute.  Milton. 

3.  Metaph.  A  contradiction  between  two  principles  each 
of  which  is  taken  to  be  true,  or  between  inferences  cor¬ 
rectly  drawn  from  such  principles!  A  genuine  antinomy 
does  not  involve  any  logical  fallacy.  Kant  held  that  nat¬ 
ural  antinomies  ensue  when  reason  endeavors  to  apply  the  cate¬ 
gories  of  the  understanding,  suitable  to  empirical  experience,  to 
the  transcendental  and  absolute.  He  distinguishes  :  first,  the 
antinomy  of  the  conceptions  of  a  finite  and  an  infinite  world  in 
space  and  time  ;  second,  of  the  divisibility  and  indivisibility  of 
matter  ;  third,  of  freedom  and  necessity  ;  fourth,  of  the  existence 
or  nonexistence  of  n  necessary  being,  or  God. 

an'ti-non'nin  (Sn'tT-nSii'Tn),  n.  A  yellowish  poisonous  sub¬ 
stance  derived  from  cresol,  used  as  a  fungicide. 
An-tin'O-iiS  (Sn-tTn'o-ws),  n.  [L.,  fr.  Gr.  ’AvriVoos.] 

1.  A  beautiful  youth  born  at  Claudiopolis  in  Bithynia,  tho 
favorite  of  Hadrian,  who  enrolled  him  among  the  gods 
after  he  was  drowned  in  the  Nile,  a.  d.  122. 

He  was  just  turned  of  eighteen,  light  and  lithe  of  form,  and 
graceful  as  a  young  Antinou*.  Irving. 

2.  Astron.  Formerly,  a  northern  galactic  constellation,  now 
merged  in  Aquila. 

An'tl-O'chi-an  (5n7tT-o'kT-5n),  n.  1.  A  native  or  inhabit¬ 
ant  of  Antioch,  esp.  of  Antioch  in  Syria  or  in  Pisidia. 

2.  An  adherent  oi  the  Antiochian  church  or  school. 

An  ti-O'chi-an,  a.  1.  Pertaining  to  Antiochus  of  Ascalon, 
an  eclectic  of  the  New  Academy  and  a  teacher  of  Cicero. 

2.  Of  or  pert,  to  Antioch,  esp.  Antioch  in  Syria,  or  the  Seleu- 
cidan  kings  of  Syria,  who  usually  bore  the  name  Antiochus. 
Antiochian  era.  See  era.  — A.  school,  Theol.^  the  system  of 
doctrinal  views  taught  in  the  4th  and  5th  centuries  in  An¬ 
tioch  in  Syria,  whose  peculiarities  consisted  in  the  asser¬ 
tion  of  the  freedom  of  the  will,  opposing  Augustinianism 
on  this  point:  of  the  conjunction  of  the  human  and  divine 
natures  in  Christ,  opposing  the  Athanasian  doctrine  of 
their  union  ;  and  in  interpreting  the  Scriptures  grammati¬ 
cally  rather  than  allegorically,  as  the  Alexandrian  school 
did.  —  A.  text.  See  text. 

an'tl-O'don  tal'gic  (-o'dbn-tSl'jTk),  a.  Med.  Efficacious  in 
curing  toothache.  —  n.  A  remedy  for  toothache. 

An  tl'O-pe  (Sn-ti'o-pe),  7J.  [Gr.  'AvTiomq.]  Gr.Myth.  1.  A 
Theban  princess  carried  off  by  Epopeus,  king  of  Sicyon, 
and  rescued  by  her  uncle  Lycus.  She  became  mother  of 
Amphion  and  Zethus,  who  were  left  to  be  brought  up  by  herds¬ 
men.  Maltreated  by  Dirce.  the  wife  of  Lycus,  she  ned  and  un¬ 
knowingly  took  refuge  with  her  sons.  Dirce  ordered  the  young 
men  to  tie  her  to  the  horns  of  a  wild  bulh-but,  discovering  that 
Antiope  was  their  mother,  they  so  treated  Dirce  instead. 

2.  An  Amazon,  mother  of  Hippolytus,  by  Theseus. 
An'ti-p®  do  bap'tist.  or  -pe'do  bap'tist  (5n7tT-pe7do-bSp'- 
tTst),  n.  [anti-  -}-  paedobaptist.]  One  of  a  sect  of  Ana¬ 
baptists  in  Switzerland  and  Southern  Germany  originating 
about  1523,  led  by  Balthazar  Hubmaier. —  An  ti  p®  do 
bap'tism,  or  -pe'do  bap'tlsm  (  tTz’m),  n. 
an'ti- par  a-be'ma  (-pSr'd-he'ma),  n.  ;  L.  pi.  -bemata  (-ta). 
Arch.  Either  of  the  two  chapels  opposite  the  parabemata. 
an'ti-par'al  Iel(-p2r'd-l6l),a.  1.  Run-  a 
ning  parallel  in  a  contrary  direction.  / 

2.  Geom.  Having  the  relative  posi-  / 

tion  of  two  straight  lines  (or  planes)  _ 

which  form  with  a  third  straight  line  c 
angles  equal  but  of  opposite  sense,  as  A  C,  B  D  are  Anti- 
the  oblique  sides  of  an  isosceles  trap-  parallels, 

ezoid.  —  n.  Either  of  two  such  straight  lines  or  planes, 
an'ti-par'al-lero-gram  (-lgl'6-gram),  n.  Geom.  A  quad¬ 
rilateral  having  two  sides  parallel  and  two  antiparallel, 
an'tl-par'a  lyt'lc  (-pSr'd-ITt'Tk),  a.  Med.  Remedial  or 
preventive  of  paralysis.  — n.  A  medicine  for  paralysis, 
an'ti  par  a  sitTc  (-sTt'Tk),  a.  Destroying,  or  hindering  tho 
growth  of,  parasites.  —  n.  An  antiparasitic  agent. 


antl-in'cruB-ta'tor  (-Yn'krQs- 
ta'ter),  n.  Any  substance  for 
preventing  scale  in  steam  boil¬ 
ers  ;  a  boiler  compound, 
an  ti-Jes'u-it.  n.  See  anti-  b 
an  ti-Ju  da'ic,  a.  See  anti-  b. 
an'ti  kath'ode.  Var.  of  anti- 
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an'tike.  +  antic,  antique. 
an'ti-king'.  n.  See  anti-  a. 
an'ti-la'bor-iat, //.  One  opposed 
to  labor  organizations, 
an'ti-league'.  n.  See  anti-  b. 
an'ti-lev^el-ing.  -lev'el-Ung.  a. 
See  anti- b.  [u/7s).  /iib.\ 

An  ti-lib'a-nus  (lin  tT-lYb'd-| 
an'ti-li-bra'tion  (-lT-brU'shiln), 
n.  A  balancing  ;  counterpois¬ 
ing.  Rare.  De  (Jvinecy. 

an  ti-Uq'uor.  a.  See  a  nti-  b. 
an  ti  li-tur'gi-cal,  a.  See  anti-. 
an/ti-lo'bi-um  (in/tY-l6'bY-«m), 
».  INL.,  fr.  Gr.  af'TtAdjStoi'.] 
Anmf.  The  tragus 
Antl-lo-ca'pra  (ftn^T-lfi-ka'- 
pra),  77.  [NL.,  ;  Antijope  4- 

L.  caj>ra  sne  goat.]  Zool.  A 
genus  of  ruminants,  constitut¬ 
ing  a  separate  family.  An'ti-lo- 
cap'ri-dae  (-k&p'rT-de),  includ¬ 
ing  only  the  pronghorn, 
an'ti-log'ic,  n.  False  or  spuri- 
ouslogic.  See  e r i ''Tic, 2  — an  ¬ 
ti-log  7  i- cal  (-15j'l-kdl),  n. 

An  ti-lo-pi'nae  (ftn'tY-hVpT'ne), 
ti.  pt.  INL.]  See  antelope. 
an-til'o-pine  (in-tTl'A-pln ; 
-pin),  var.  of  antei.opine. 
an-tll'o-quist  (-kwlst),  ti.  A 
contradicter.  Ob*. 
an-til'o-quy  (-kwT),  n.  [anti-  4- 
L.  loqui  to  speak.]  Contradic¬ 
tion.  Ob*. 


an  ti-lot'ter-y,  a.  See  anti- b 
an  ti-lu  et'ic,  a.  if  n.  Antisyph- 

ilitie. 

an  ti-lynch^ing,  a  See  anti-  b. 
an  ti-ma  chine',  a.  See  anti- 
b  :  machine, 7. 

an  ti  mag  is-trat'i-cal  (-maj'ts- 
tr&t'T-k'H),  a.  [anti-  +  nutqi*- 
tratf .]  Opposed  to  the  office  or 
authority  or  magistrates.  Obs. 
an  ti-ma-la'ri-al.  a.  See  anti- b 
an  ti-Mal-thu'sian,  a.  See 
anti-  b. 

An  ti-ma'ri-an,  n  [anti-  -f  Gr. 
.Vlapia  Mary.]  Eccl.  Hist.  = 
Antidicomarian. 
an'ti-mar'tyr.  n.  See  anti- a. 
An  ti-ma'son.  n.  One  opposed  to 
Freemasonry ;  —  applied  specif 
to  the  members  of  the  political 
party  which  was  organized  as  a 
result  of  the  fate  of  William 
Morgan  in  1H26.  and  lasted  until 
1835.  —  An  ti-ma'son.  An  ti  ma 
aon'ic,  a.  —  An  ti-ma'aon-ry.  //. 
an'ti  masque  .  Var  of  anti-i 
mask.  I  mask.  Rare.] 

an  ti-raaa'quer-ade',  ti.  An  anti- 
antime.  +  anthem,  [anti-  b. 
an  ti  mel'an-chol'ic,  a.  See 
an  toi-men'Bi-um  (ftn'tl-mPn 'sl¬ 
um),  n  ;  pi.  -si a  <-st-d).  (LL. 
antimensium ,  fr  Gr.  avri  in¬ 
stead  of  -f  L.  inensa  table.]  In 
the  Eastern  Church,  h  conse¬ 
crated  cloth  used  in  place  of  an 
altar,  or, sometimes, in  the  Syrian 
Church,  a  slab  of  wood  so  used, 
an  ti-merg'er  (-mOr'jgr),  a.  See 
a  nti-  b. 

an'ti-Mes  si  ah.  n.  See  anti-  a. 
an'ti-me  tab'o-le  (-mf-tab'o-le), 
ti.  [L.,  fr.  Gr.  aPTip.eTa/3oA 


Rhet.  Fig.  Repetition  of  the 

same  words  or  ideas  in  trans¬ 
posed  order. 

an'ti-me-tath'e-sis  (-m?-tath't- 
bTb),  7?.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  avn/xe- 
Ta0eo-i9.]  Rhet.  Fig.  Repeti 
tion  in  inverse  order  of  the 
members  of  an  antitheeis.  —  an  - 
ti-met  a-thet'ic,  a. 
an-tim'e-ter.  n.  [Gr  acre- like 
-I-  juerpop  measure.]  A  modifi¬ 
cation  of  the  quadrant,  for 
measuring  small  angles.  Ob*. 
an'ti-meth'od.  n.  8ee  anti-  c. 
an  ti-mi  as-mat'ic,  a.  See  a  nti- 
b.  I  bacterial.  I 

an'ti-mi-crob'ic,  a.  MeR.  Anti-| 
an'ti-mil'i-ta-rism.  n.  See  anti 
b.  [ti-  b.  I 

an  ti-min  is-te'ri-al.  o.  See  an-| 
an  ti  min'fli-on  (an'tY-mYn'sY- 
fin),  n.  [NL.]  =  antimensium. 
an  ti-mis'sion-a-ry,  n.  See  an¬ 
ti-  b. 

an  ti  mne-mon'ic  (-n?-mBn'Tk). 
a.  Injuring  the  memory.  —  n. 
Anything  injurious  to  memory, 
an'ti-mod  el.  n.  See  anti- c. 
an  ti-mo-nar'chi-al  (-mfi-nnr'- 
kY-'/l ).  a.  Anti  monarchical, 
an  ti-Mon-go'Ii-an,  a  Sr  n.  See 
ANTI-  b.  [NATE. I 

an  ti-mo'nl-ate.  77.  =  anti.mo-| 

an  ti-mo-nif'er-ous.  a.  See 
-FE  Kol'S  :  antimony. 
an  ti  mo'ni-um,  n.  [LL.]  An¬ 
timony. 

an'ti-mo'nl-u-ret  (-m5'nY-h- 
rft  ;  -mA-nl'O-rft),  n.  Antimo- 
nide.  Ob*  or  R. 
an  ti-mo-nop'o-liBt.  ti.  See  an¬ 
ti-  b.  —  an  ti-mo-nop'o-ly.  n. 


an'ti-mo-nouB.  Var.  of  anti¬ 
monious. 

antimony  blende  Kermesite. 
antimony  bloom.  Valentinite. 
antimony  cinnabar.  =  anti¬ 
mony  vermilion. 
antimony  vlance.  Stibnite. 
antimony  hydride.  Stibine. 
antimony  red.  =  antimony 
vermilion. 

antimony  yellow,  a  =  Naples 
yellow  a.  b  =  Me  rim  EE’s 
yellow. 

an  ti-mor'al,  a.  See  anti- b. 
an  ti-mor'al-ist.  n.  See  anti  b. 
an  ti-my:cot'ic  (-ml-kht'Yk),  a. 
Destructive  to,  or  antagonistic 
to  the  growth  of,  fungi  or  bacte¬ 
ria  ;  specif.,  Med.,  antibacterial, 
an  ti-myth'ic,  an'ti-myth'i-cal, 
a.  See  anti- b. 

an  ti  nar-cot'ic,  a.  See  anti-  b. 
an'ti-na'tion-al  (-nash'un-dl), 
a.  See  anti  b. 

an  ti-nat'u-ral.  a.  See  anti- b. 
an  ti-Ne-bra8'ka,  a.  U.  S.  /list. 
Designating  a  political  antislav- 
ery  party  started  in  1K54.  mainly 
by  Northern  Whigs,  opposed  to 
the  repeal  of  the  Missouri  Com¬ 
promise.  which  was  practically 
nullified  by  the  Kansas-Nehraska 
Bill.  This  party  was  absorbed 
into  the  Republican  party, 
an  ti-ne'gro.  a.  See  anti-  b. 
an  ti-ne-pot'ic,  a.  See  anti-  b. 
an  ti-nerv'ine (-nflr'ven  ;  -vin), 
ti.  Pharm.  An  antineuralgic 
drug  containing  salicylic  acid 
and  acetanilide.  Trade  Same. 
an'ti-neu'tral,  a.  See  a  nti-  b. 
an'ting-an-ting'  (iin'tTng-an- 
tYng'),  ti.  [Tag.]  An  amulet  or 


charm  supposed  to  protect  the 
bearer  from  harm.  Phil.  / 
an  ti-Ni-cae'an.  nr  an  ti-Ni-ce'- 
an,  n.  Eccl.  Hist.  One  of  any 
sect  opposed  to  the  doctrines 
laid  down  by  the  first  Nicene 
council.  —  an  ti-Ni'cene.  a. 
an-tin'i-on  (&n-tln'Y-<5n),  t?. 

[NL.  See  anti-;  inion.] 
Craniom.  Farthest  projection  of 
the  forehead,  opposite  to  the 
inion.  —  an-tin'i-al  (-dl),  a. 
an'ti-nome,  n.  One  member  of 
an  antinomy  ;  a  contradictory 
or  contrary. 

an  ti-nora'ic.  an'ti-nom'i-cal,  a. 
1  Of  or  pert,  to  antinomy  ;  in¬ 
volving  antinomy. 

2.  Antinomian. 

an-tin'o-mism  (ft  n-t  Y  n'8- 
mYz’m),  ti.  Antinomianism. 
Ob*.  —  an-tin'o-mist.  ti.  Rare. 
an  ti-no'sine  (ftn'n-no'sTn  ; 
-sen),  ti.  Also  -sin.  [ antt -  + 
Gr.  pocto?  disease.]  Pharm 
See  nosophen. 

an'ti-och  (lln'tY-Ok),  n.  A 
medicinal  potion  of  several 
herbs,  etc.,  boiled  in  white  wine 
and  honey.  Obs. 
An'ti-och-ene\  a.  Sr  n.  [L.  An- 
tiochenns.]  Antiochian. 

An  ti-o-chi'a  (ft  n7t  Y-O-k  I'd  ; 
ftn'tT-6'kY-d)  Bib. 

An  ti-o'chi  an-ism.  n.  See  -ism. 
An-ti'o-chis  ( ftn-tl'o-kYs).  Bib. 
an'ti-o-dont  (ftn'rr-f>-d6nt),  a 
[anti-  -f  -odont.~\  Zool.  Pertain¬ 
ing  to  or  designating  lophodont 
dentition  in  which  the  crests  of 
opposing  teeth  meet, 
an  ti-on' to-log 'i-c  al  ( -5n7t0-10 j '- 
I-kdl),  a.  See  anti- b. 


An-ti'o-pa  (ftn-tl'fi-pd).  [L.] 
Var.  of  Antiope. 

Antiopa  butterfly.  A  purplish 
brown  butterfly  (Euvanessa  an¬ 
tiopa)  with  a  broad  yellow  bor¬ 
der  to  the  wings,  found  both  in 
Europe  and  America, 
anti-o-pel'mous  (ftn'tY-fs-pfl'- 
mus),  a.  [Gr.  avrlo^  set  against 
-f-  ne\p.a  the  sole.]  Zool.  Hav¬ 
ing  the  first,  second,  and  fourth 
toes  connected  with  the  flexor 
longus  hallucis  tendon,  and  the 
third  with  the  flexor  perforans  ; 

—  said  of  certain  birds, 

an'ti-o'pi  um.  a.  See  anti-  b. 
an  ti  op'ti  mist.  n.  See  a  nti-  b 
an'ti-or-gas'tic,  a.  [anti-  -f  Gr. 
opyav  to  swell,  as  with  lust.l 
Mrd.  Annphrodisiac.  [b.[ 

an  ti-or'tho-dox.  a.  See  a  nti-  | 
an'ti  ox'i-diz  er  (-5k'sT-dIz'?r), 
77.  A  substance  used  to  prevent 
oxidation. 

an'ti  pa'pa-cy,  77.  See  a  nti-  b. 

—  an*ti-pa'pal,  a.  an'tl-pa'- 
ist,  7i.  —  an  ti  pa  pis'ti-caf,  a. 
an  ti-pa-rag'ra-phe  (-pd-rftg'- 

rd-fe),  77.  [Gr.  avrirrapaypa- 
<i»h]  Anc.  Or.  Law.  A  plea  in 
abatement, setting  up  incapacity 
of  the  plaintiff.  —  an  ti  par  a- 
graph'ic  (-pftr'd-grftf'Yk),  a. 
an'ti-par'a-lyt'i-cal,  a.  Anti¬ 
paralytic. 

an'  ti-pa-ra8'ta- ti  'tis  ( -nd-rfts7- 
td-tl'tYs).  7i.  Med.  Inflamma¬ 
tion  of  Cowper’s  glands  (NL. 
antiparastata). 

an'ti-par'lia-men'tal,  a.  Op¬ 
posed  to  parliament,  specif,  to 
the  Long  Parliament. 


ale,  senate,  c&re,  ftm,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofa ;  eve,  Svent,  find,  recent,  maker ;  Ice,  111 ;  old,  Sbey,  orb,  ddd,  sSft,  connect ;  use,  unite,  flrn,  fip,  circtfs,  menU ; 
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An  tl-pa  tha'rl  a  (5n'tT-pd-tha'rT-a),  n.  pi.  [NL.  See  an¬ 
tipathy.]  Zo'dl.  An  order  or  suborder  of  Zoantharia  in 
which  the  tentacles  and  mesenteries  are  few  and  the  axial 
coral  is  usually  branched  and  hornlike.  It  includes  the 
black  corals.  —  an  ti- pa  tha'rl  an  (-an),  a.  d-  n. 
an  ti  pa  thetic  (-th8t/Tk)  |  a.  1.  Having  a  natural  con- 
an  tl  pa  thet'i-cal  (-I-kdl)  j  trariety,  or  constitutional 
aversion,  to  a  thing;  marked  by  antipathy  ;  —  often  with  to. 

Perhaps  we  may  distinguish  between  the  impulse  to  inflict  puin 
and  the  desire  ot  the  antipathetic  pleasure  which  the  agent  will 
reap  from  this  infliction.  J.  Martintau. 

2.  Ho rt.  Uniting  slowly  when  grafted  ;  —  of  certain  plants, 
-an  ti-pa-thet'i  cal-ly,  adv.  -an  ti-pa-thet'i  cal  ness,//, 
an-tip'a-thy  (Xn-tip'a-thT),  n.  ;  pi.  -thles  (-thiz).  [L.  anti- 
palhia ,  Gr.  di/riirdOeia  ;  dun  against  -|-  naOelv  to  sutler  :  cf. 
F.  antipat  hie.  See  pathos.]  1.  Contrariety  or  opposition 
in  feeling;  settled  aversion  or  dislike;  repugnance;  distaste. 

Inveterate  antipathies  against  particular  nations,  and  passionate 
attachments  to  others,  are  to  be  avoided.  Washington. 

2.  Natural  contrariety  ;  incompatibility  ;  repugnancy  of 
qualities  ;  as,  oil  and  water  have  an  antipathy. 

A  habit  is  generated  of  thinking  that  a  natural  antipathy exists 
between  hope  and  reason.  /.  Taylor. 

3.  One  for  which  a  person  has  an  antipathy. 

“  Don’t  try  to  bully  me  !  ”  snorted  the  squire,  shaking  his  fist  .  .  . 
Viuch  nearer  to  the  hatchet  face  of  his  antipathy.  Taul  L.  Ford 
fty  Antipathy  is  opposed  to  sympathy.  It  is  followed  by 
to ,  against ,  or  between  ;  also  sometimes  by  for. 

Syn.  —  Dislike,  disinclination,  reluctance,  antagonism, 
hostility ;  distaste,  disrelish,  detestation,  abhorrence, 
loathing,  nausea.  —  Antipathy,  aversion,  repugnance, 
disgust  agree  in  the  idea  of  intense  dislike.  Antipathy 
implies  an  instinctive  or  constitutional  dislike,  sometimes 
manifested  in  an  involuntary  shrinking  or  recoil  from  its 
object ;  as,  an  antipathy  to  snakes  or  cats  ;  “My  happiness 
is  so  much  at  the  mercy  of  obscure  sympathies  and  antip¬ 
athies'1  {Lowell).  Aversion  {to,  now  rarely  from)  ex¬ 
presses  a  fixed  and  settled,  sometimes  even  a  cherished, 
distaste,  usually  exhibited  in  a  voluntary  avoidance  of  its 
object ;  as,  an  aversion  to  society,  “  aversion  from  blood¬ 
shed  ”  (./.  R.  Green),  one’s  pet  aversion.  Repugnance  adds 
the  implication  of  antagonism  or  opposition  ;  as,  repug¬ 
nance  to  tyranny,  a  deep  repugnance  to  forms  and  ceremo¬ 
nies.  Disgust  is  repugnance  to  what  is  offensive  to  one’s 
taste  or  feelings ;  as,  disgust  at  an  exhibition  of  ill  breed¬ 
ing,  at  meanness  or  pettiness  of  conduct.  See  hostility, 

RELUCTANT,  REPELLENT  ;  cf .  HATE. 

There  is  an  involuntary  antipathy  in  the  mind  of  an  English¬ 
man  to  foreign  inanners  and  notions.  Hazlitt. 

As  to  humanity,  you  know  my  aversion  to  it,  which  is  barba¬ 
rous  and  inhuman,’ but  I  cannot  help  it.  Gray. 

Those  feelings  of  repugnance  and  superstitious  terror  with 
which  the  people  of  the  town  .  .  .  continued  to  regard  the 
memory  of  tne  reputed  witches.  Hawthorne- 

The  way  to  perfection  is  through  a  series  of  disgusts.  W.  Rater. 
an  ti-Pe-la'gi-an  (-pe-la'jT-dn),  g.  Bed.  Hist.  Opposed  to 
Pelagius  or  his  writings  and  doctrines  ;  —  applied  to  vari¬ 
ous  decrees,  creeds,  condemnations,  etc.,  connected  with 
the  Pelagian  controversy.  —  n.  An  opponeut  of  Pelagius. 
an  ti  pep'tone  (Xn'tT-pgp'ton),  n.  Physiol.  Chem.  A  pep¬ 
tone  formed  esp.  in  tryptic  digestion,  and  characterized  by 
its  resistance  to  the  further  action  of  trypsin, 
an  ti  pe'rl-od'ic  (-pe'n-5d'Tk),  a.  Med.  Preventive  of  pe¬ 
riodic  returns  of  paroxysms  or  exacerbations  of  disease,  as 
in  intermittent  fevers.  —  n.  An  antiperiodic  remedy, 
an  tl  per  i-stal'sis  (pSr'T-stXl'sTs),  n.  [NL.  See  anti-; 

peristalsis.]  Med.  Reversed  peristalsis, 
an  tl-per  i  Stal'tlc  (-tlk),  a.  Med.  a  Opposed  to,  or  check¬ 
ing,  peristaltic  motion,  b  Relating  to  antiperistalsis, 
an'ti-pe-ris'ta-sis  (-pe-rts'td-sTs),  n.  [Gr.  aeTi7repurra<ri9  ; 
dm.  against  -f-  nepicrracrii  a  standing  around.]  1.  Opposi¬ 
tion  by  which  the  quality  opposed  acquires  strength  ;  re¬ 
sistance  or  reaction  roused  by  opposition  or  by  the  action 
of  an  opposite  principle  or  quality. 

2.  Rhet.  Denial  of  an  inference  from  an  admitted  fact, 
an  ti  per  i  Stat'ic  (-pSr'T-stSt'Tk)  I  a.  Pertaining  to  anti- 
an  ti  per  i-stat'i-cal  (-T-kal)  )  peristasis. 
an  ti  phlo  gis'tian  (-flo-jis'chdn),  n.  An  opposer  of  the 
theory  of  phlogiston.  —  an  ti-phlo  gis'tlan,  a. 
an  ti  phlo  gis'tic  (-tTk),  a.  1.  Chem.  Opposed  to  the 
doctrine  of  phlogiston. 

2.  Med.  Counteracting  inflammation. —n.  Med.  Any 
medicine  or  diet  which  tends  to  check  inflammation. 

An  tiph'o-lus  Of  Eph'e  SUS  I  (5n-tif'o-las).  Twill  broth- 
An  tiph'O-lus  Of  Syr'a  cuse  i  ers,  sons  to  vEgeon  and 
ACmilia,  in  Shakespeare’s  “  Comedy  of  Errors,”  and  — 

“  the  one  so  like  the  other 
As  could  not  be  distinguished  but  by  names.” 

They  were  lost  to  each  other  in  infancy,  by  a  wreck,  each 
with  a  twin  slave  named  Dromio. 
an'ti  phon  ( 5n'ti-f5n),  n.  [LL.  antiphona ,  fr.  Gr.  dirri^nora. 
See  anthem;  cf.  antiphony.]  1.  A  musical  response, 
as  that  made  by  one  side  of  the  choir  to  the  other  in  a 
chant;  alternate  singing  or  chanting.  See  antiphony. 

2.  A  piece  of  devotional  verse  or  prose  responsively  sung 
as  a  part  of  the  liturgy  ;  specif.,  a  verse  said  or  sung  before 
and  after  the  psalms. 

an-tlph'O-nal  (an-tif'6-ndl),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  antiph¬ 
ony,  or  alternate  singing  ;  sung  alternately  by  a  divided 
choir  or  opposite  choirs.  — an  tiph'o  nal  ly,  adv. 


an-tlph'O-n  I  .  oil)  r  an¬ 

thems;  an  i  iphoj  i 

an- tiph'o  7  r f  ,  t>l  LIES  t-riz;.  [LL.  anti- 

phonariu.u.j  n  uooR  containing  a  collection  of  antiphons; 
the  book  in  which  the  antiphons  of  the  breviary,  with  their 
musical  notes,  are  contained.  —  an  tiph'O-na  ry,  a . 
an  tiph'o  ny  (-6-m),  n.  ;  pi.  -nies  (-nlz).  [See  antiphon.] 

1.  A  musical  response  ;  also,antiphonal  chanting  or  singing. 

2.  An  anthem,  psalm,  or  musical  composition  sung  alter¬ 
nately  by  a  choir  or  congregation  divided  into  two  parts. 

O  !  never  more  for  me  shall  winds  intone. 

With  all  your  tops,  a  vast  antiphony.  R.  Browning. 

3.  Greek  Music.  Accompaniment  in  the  octave. 

an  tiph'ra-sis  (-rd-sis),  n.  [L.,  ir.  Gr.  dvT<l>paa is,  fr. 
dvTL<f>pa^€ii/  to  express  by  antithesis.]  Rhet.  The  use  of 
words  in  a  sense  opposite  to  their  proper  meaning  ;  as  when 
a  court  of  justice  is  called  a  court  of  vengeance. 
an  tl  phras'tic  (Xn'ti-fras'tik)  I  a.  [Gr.  di/TafipaaTucos.] 
an  ti  phras'ti  cal  (-ti-kdl)  t  Of  or  pertaining  to  an 
tiphrasis.  —  an'ti-phras'ti-cal-ly,  adv. 
an  ti  phthis'lc  (-tiz'Tk),  a.  Med.  Curative  of  phthisis.  —  n. 
A  medicine  for  phthisis.  —  an  ti-phthis'i-cal  (-T-kdl),  a. 
an  ti  physic  (-fiz'Ik)  la.  [See  anti-;  physical.]  Con- 
anti-physical  (-I-kdl)  j  trary  to  nature  ;  unnatural, 
an  tl-phys'lc  i  a.  [anti-  -j-  Gr.  rbvaa  wind.]  Med. 
an  ti  physi  cal  )  Relieving  flatulence  ;  carminative, 
an  ti  plas'tlc  (-plXs'tik),  a.  1.  Diminishing  plasticity. 

2.  Med.  Preventing  or  checking  tiie  process  of  healing,  or 
granulation.  —  n.  An  antiplastic  agent. 
an-tip'O  dal  (Sn-tTp'o-dal),  a.  1.  Pertaining  to  the  antip¬ 
odes  ;  situated  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  globe. 

2.  Diametrically  opposite. 

There  was  nothing  bo  antipodal  to  his  nature  aB  this  man’s  cold, 
unimaginative  sagacity.  Hawthorne. 

3.  Math.  Having  antipodes,  or  two  opposite  points  of  inter¬ 
section  of  any  two  intersecting  straight  lines  ;  —  said  of  the 
double  elliptic  or  Riemannian  space. 

antipodal  cell,  Bot .,  in  seed  plants,  one  of  a  group  of  three 
naked  cells  remaining  at  the  chalazal  end  of  the  embryo 
sac  after  the  formation  of  the  definitive  nucleus  (see 
under  definitive).  —  a.  cone.  Bio/.,  the  cone  of  aster  rays 
opposite  the  spindle  fibers  of  an  amphiaster. 
an'ti-pode  (Xn'tT-pod),  n.  Also,  obs..  an'ti-pod-  One  of  the 
antipodes  ;  anything  exactly  opposite. 

In  tale  or  history  your  beggar  is  ever  the  just  antipode  to  vour 
king.  ^  '  Lamb. 

The  English  singular  forms  antipod ,  antipode ,  with 
the  plurals  antipods,  -nodes  { pronounced  5n'tT-p5dz,  -podz). 
were  form_ed  from  tlie  Latin  pi.  antipodes  ( pronounced 
Xn-tTp'o-dez),  which  has  no  singular  form. 
an-tiR  O  de'an  (Xn-tTp'o-de'dn  ;  Xn'tT-po'de-an),  a.  Of  or 
pertaining  to  the  antipodes  or  an  antipode  ;  antipodal. 
an-tip'O-des  (5n-tip'o-dez  ;  formerly,  as  Bug.,  Sn'tT-podz  ; 
see  note  under  antipode),  n.  pi.  In  senses  2  A:  3  sometimes 
erroneously  used  as  a  sing.  Cf.  antipode.  [L.  pi.,  fr.  Gr. 
dvrinov'i  with  the  feet  opposite,  pi.  oi  auTi7ro6e?;  am 
against  -f-  Trows,  noSo;,  foot.]  1.  Those  who  live  on  the 
side  of  the  globe  diametrically  opposite. 

2.  The  country  of  those  who  live  on  the  opposite  side  of 

the  globe.  Latham. 

3.  Anything  exactly  opposite  or  contrary. 

Can  there  be  a  greater  contrariety  unto  Christ’s  judgment,  a 
more  perfect  antipodes  to  all  that  hath  hitherto  been  gospel? 

Hammond. 

an'ti-pope'  (Xn'ti-pop'),  n.  One  elected,  or  claiming  to  be, 
Pope  in  opposition  to  the  Pope  canonically  chosen  ;  —  esp. 
applied  to  the  Avignonese  Popes, 
an  ti-prim'er  (-prlm'er),  n.  Steam  Boilers.  A  steam 
separator. 

an  ti-prim'lng  (-Tug),  a.  Designating  a  device  for  prevent¬ 
ing  priming  in  steam  boilers ;  as,  an  antipriming  pipe, 
an'ti  prism  (Sn'tT-prTz’m),  n.  Physics.  An  auxiliary 
prism  whose  refractive  edge  is  in  reversed  position, 
an  ti-pu  tre-fac'tive  (-pu'tre-fXk'tlv)  |  a.  Counteracting, 
an  ti-pu-tres'cent  (-pu-trSs'cut)  j  or  preserving  from,  I 
putrefaction  ;  antiseptic. 

an  ti-py'ic  (-pi'ik),  a.  [anti-  -f-  Gr.  irvov,  ttvos,  pus.]  Med. 
Preventing  suppuration  —  n.  An  antipyic  medicine, 
an  ti  py  re'sis  (-pi-re'sTs),  n.  [NL. ;  aw//--}-Gr.  nvpecraeLv 
to  be  feverish.]  Med.  The  treatment  of  levers  by  use  of 
antipyretics. 

an'ti  py-ret'ic  (-pi-rSt'Tk),  a.  Med.  Efficacious  in  pre¬ 
venting  or  allaying  fever.  — n.  A  febrifuge, 
an'ti-py'rine,  an'ti-py'rin  (Xn'tT-pi'rTn),  n.  [antipyre tic 
-ine,  -in.]  Pharm.  A  white,  crystalline,  basic  substance, 
C,,Hi2ONo,  used  as  an  antipyretic,  analgesic,  and  antirheu¬ 
matic.  It  is  a  derivative  of  pyrazole. 
an  ti- qua'ri- an  (-kwa'rT-dn),  a.  [See  antiquary.]  Of  or 
pertaining  to  antiquaries,  or  to  antiquities, 
an  ti  qua'ri-an,  n.  1.  An  antiquary. 

2.  A  drawing  paper  of  large  size.  See  paper,  n. 
an  ti  qua'ri  an  Ism  ( -Tz’m),  n.  Character  of  an  antiquary  ; 

study  or  love  of  antiquities.  Warburton. 

an'ti-qua-ry  (Sn'tT-kwu-rT),  a.  [L.  antiquarius,  fr.  anti- 
guus ancient.  See  antique.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  antiquity. 
Rare.  “  Instructed  by  the  antiquary  times.”  Shak. 


an  ti-Par'nell-ite  (-pttr'nol-lt), 
n.  A  member  of  that  faction  of 
the  Irish  party  in  Parliament 
which  deposed  Charles  Parnell 
from  the  leadership  in  1H90,  after 
the  divorce  proceedings  in 
which  he  was  a  corespondent, 
an'ti  part',  n.  [anti-  -f  pat't.] 
Counterpart.  Rare. 

An'ti  pas  ( ftn'tl-pGs).  Bib. 
An'ti  paach'  ( an'tl-pftsk/ ),  n. 
Fed.  The  Sunday  after  Pasch, 
or  Easter  :  Low  Sunday 
An-tip'a  ter  (ft  n-t  T  p'«-t  5  r). 
Bib. 

an'ti  path'ic  (ftn'tT-pftth'Tk), 
a.  [NL.  antipat hicus,  Gr.  a.v- 
ruraOris  of  opposite  feelings. 
See  anti-  ;  path ETIC.1  Jfcd  Be¬ 
longing  tonntipathy :  allopath ic. 
an  tip'a-thist  (ftn-tTp'ri-thTst), 
n.  One  who  has  an  antipathy, 
an  tip'a  thize  (-thiz),  r.  i.  V  t. 
To  teel  or  show,  or  to  affect 
with,  antipathy.  Rare. 
an  tip'a  thous  (-thMs),  a  Anti¬ 
pathetic.  Ohs. 

an'ti  pa  tri-arch,  n.  One  set 
up  in  opposition  to  the  recog¬ 
nized  patriarch.  [b.  I 

an  ti-pa  tri-ot'lc,  a.  See  anti-| 


An-tip'a-tris  (ftn-tlp'd-trls). 
Bib. 

an'ti-Paul'.  n.  See  anti-  c. 
an  ti-Paul'ine,  a.  Opposed  to 
St.  Paul.  esp.  in  his  doctrine  of 
the  universality  of  the  gospel. 
An'ti-pe  do-tap'tist,  -bap'tism. 
Vars.  Of  A  NTIP.E  DO  BAPTIST, 
-TISM. 

anti-pe-dun'cu-lar,  a.  Bot. 
Opposite  to  a  peduncle, 
anti-pen'di-um.  Corrupt,  of 
ANTEPENDIUM. 

an  ti  per  i-Btat'l-cal  ly.  adv.  of 

A  N  T I  P  E  R I  ST  A  T I C,  -I  CA  L. 

an  ti-pes  ti-len'tial,  a.  Sc  n.  See 
anti-  b. 

an  ti-pet'al-oua.  a.  Bot  Hav¬ 
ing  stamens  opposite,  or  in  front 
of,  th e  petals. 

an  ti-phar'mic  (-far'mlk),  a. 
Ginti-  -t-  Or.  <t>dpp.a.Kor  poison.] 
Med.  Antidotal  ;  alexipnarmic. 
an-tiph'o-nar  (ftn-tYf'6-ndr),  n. 
An  antiphonarv.  Obs. 
an'ti-phone.  Var.  of  a  ntipiion. 
an-tiph'o-ner  (ftn-tTf'D-nPr),  n. 
[F.  ant  (phonier. =  antipiio- 
nary. 

an  ti-pho-net'lc.  a.  1  Corre¬ 
sponding  in  sound  ;  riming. 


2.  Opposed  to  phonetic  spelling; 
un  phonetic. 

an  ti-phon'ic  (-fCn'Yk),  an  ti- 
phon'i-cal,  a.  Antiphonal. 

—  an'ti-phon 'i-cal-ly.  adv. 

an-tiph'o-non  (ftn-tYf'6-n5n). 
n. ;  L.  pi.  -na  (-nd).  [Gr.  a*'- 
Ti<fxovov.)  An  antiphon, 
an'ti-pla-net'  (ftn'tY-phi-nrt'), 
n.  [G.  Cf.  a pla n atic.J  A  kind 
of  aplanatic  lens.  [b.l 

an'ti-ple-thor'ic,  a.  See  anti-| 
an'ti-pleu-rit'ic,  a.  4*  n.  See 
anti-  b. 

an'ti-pod  C-phd).  +  antipode. 
an  ti-po-dag'ric,  a.  5r  «.  See 
anti-  b. 

an  ti-pod'a-gron  (ftn'tl-pOd'a- 
gr8n),  n.  [See  anti-;  poda¬ 
gra.]  A  remedv  for  gout, 
an'ti-pod'lc  (-pbd'lk),  a.  An¬ 
tipodal. 

an-tip'o-diem  (ftn-tYp'A-dTz’m), 
n.  State  of  being  antipodal, 
an-tip'o-dist,  n.  A  believer  in 
the  existence  of  antipodes 
(when  that  belief  was  heresy). 

—  a.  Antipodal, 
an'ti-poi  son,  n.  See  anti-  b. 
an'ti-pole7,  n.  The  opposite 
pole  ;  an  opposite. 


an  ti-pol'e-miat,  n.  [anti-  -|-  Gr. 
nohepos  war.]  An  opponent  of 
war.  Oxf.  F.  D. 

an  ti-po-lit'i-ral.  a.  See  a  NTi-b. 
anti-no'lo  (un'tP-po'ld),  n. 
[Tagalog,  Visayan.]  The  bread¬ 
fruit.  Phil.  1. 
an  ti-pool',  a.  See  anti- b. 
an  ti-pop'er-y  (-p5p'5r-Y),  n. 
See  anti-  b. 

an  ti-pop'u-lar,  a.  See  anti-  b. 
an'ti-po-si'tion  (-p5-zYsh'?Zn), 
n.  See  anti- c. 

an  ti  po-ten'tial,  o.  Math.  Lit., 
opposite  to  potential  ;  —  used  to 
designate  a  group  of  cyclic  sub¬ 
stitutions  (a,  b,  c,  .  .  .),  formed 
from  a  given  group  of  substitu¬ 
tions  (S\,S>  ...  )  so  that  the 
product  of  any  by  the  inverse  of 
the  following  is’constant,  thus 

Sa.S-al+i  =  K. 

an  ti-pov'er-ty,  a  See  anti-  b. 
an'ti-pre-lat'ic,  a.  See  anti-  b. 
an'ti-priest  ,  ».  See  anti-  c. 
an  ti-pros'tate.  n.  Anat.  = 
Cowpek’s  gland.  —  an^i- 
pros-tat'lc.  a. 

an  tl-pru-rit'lc,  a.  Med.  Tend¬ 
ing  to  relieve  pruritus,  or  itch¬ 
ing.  —  n.  An  antipruritic  agent. 


ail  f a  qna-ry  (5u'tI-kwa-rT),  n.;  pi.  -ries  (-rlz).  1.  A  very 
old  man.  Obs. 

2.  An  official  custodian  of  antiquities.  Obs. 

3.  A  student  of  old  times  through  their  relics,  as  monu¬ 
ments,  remains  of  ancient  habitations,  statues,  coins,  manu¬ 
scripts,  etc. ;  one  who  collects  or  studies  antiquities. 

4.  Obs.  a  A  grotesque  figure;  antic,  b  Antiquity.  Oxf.E.D. 
an'ti-quate  (Sn'tl-kwat),  v.  L;  an'ti-quat'ed  (-kwat'gd) ; 

an'ti-quat'ing  (-Tug).  [L.  antiquutus ,  p.  p.  of  antiquare , 
fr.  antiquus  ancient.]  To  make  old,  or  obsolete  ;  to  make 
antique  ;  hence,  to  make  void  as  out  of  date. 

Christianity  might  reasonably  introduce  new  laws,  and  anti- 
quute  or  abrogate  old  ones.  Bn  M.  Hale. 

Turliaments  have  taken  off  and  abridged  many  ot  the  titles  ; 
.  .  .  usage  and  disusage  have  antiipiateu  others.  Lord  Hale. 
an'ti  quat  ed  (Sn'tT-kwat'Sd),  p.  a.  Grown  old.  Hence; 
Bygone  ;  obsolete  ;  out  of  use  ;  old-fashioned  ;  as,  an  an¬ 
tiquated  law  ;  antiquated  words.  — an'ti-quat'ed  ness,  n. 

Old  Janet,  for  so  he  understood  his  antiquated  attendant  was 
denominated.  Bcott, 

Syn.  —  See  old. 

an  ti-qua'tion  (-kwa'slmn),  n.  [L.  antiquatio.l  Act  of 
making,  or  state  of  being,  antiquated.  Beaumont. 

an-tique'  (Sn-tek f  i,  formerly  Sn'tTk),  a.  [F.,  fr.  L.  anti¬ 
quus,  anticus ,  old,  ancient,  fr.  ante  before.  See  ante-  ;  cf. 
antic.]  1.  Old;  ancient ;  belonging  to  antiquity,  esp.  the 
flourishing  ages  of  Greece  and  Rome  ;  as,  an  antique  statue. 
For  the  antique  world  excess  and  pride  did  hate.  Spenser. 

2.  Old,  as  respects  the  present  age  or  modern  time  ;  anti¬ 
quated  ;  as,  an  antique  robe.  “  Antique  words.”  Spenser. 

3.  Belonging  to  the  style  or  fashion  of  antiquity  ;  old-fash¬ 
ioned  ;  also,  made  in  imitation  of  antiquity  ;  as,  the  an¬ 
tique  style  of  Thomson’s  “  Castle  of  Indolence.” 

4  Specif.  :  a  Bookbinding.  Embossed,  but  without  gilt, 
b  Print.  Designating  a  kind  of  type.  See  antique,  «.,  2. 
C  Of  silk,  having  an  indistinct  design  woven,  printed,  or 
watered  after  old  processes. 

6.  Odd  ;  fantastic.  Obs.  [In  this  sense,  now  written  antic."] 
Syn.  — Ancient,  antic,  old-fashioned.  See  old. 
antique  cloth,  a  variety  of  albatross  cloth.  — 
a.  crown.  Her.}  a  crown  composed  of  a  circular 
band  with  pointed  rays,  indefinite  in  number, 
an  tique'  (Xn-tek'),  n.  [F.  See  antique,  a.] 

1.  In  general,  anything  very  old  ;  esp.  :  a  A  Antique 
man  of  ancient  times.  Obs.  b  A  relic  or  ob-  ro" n- 
ject  of  ancient  art ;  collectively,  the  antique ,  the  remains  or 
style  of  ancient  art,  as  busts,  statues,  paintings,  and  vases. 

Misshapen  monuments  and  maimed  antiques.  Byron. 
2  Print.  A  style  of  display  type.  See  type. 

This  is  6-point  ANTIQUE, 
antiquos  and  horribles,  fantastic  impersonations  sometimes 
forming  a  part  of  civic  or  festive  parades;  — a  custom  and 
name  said  to  be  orig.  in  burlesque  of  the  Ancient  and 
Honorable  Artillery  Company  of  Boston,  Mass.  U.  S. 
an  tique',  v.  t.  ;  an-tiqued'  (-tekt') ;  an-ti'quing  (-te'klng). 
Bookbinding.  To  emboss  without  gilding, 
an-tiq'ui-ty  (Xn-tTk'wT-tT),  n.  ;  pi.  -ties  (-tTz).  [F.  anti - 

quite ,  L.  antiquitas.  See  antique.]  1.  Quality  of  being 
ancient ;  ancientness  ;  great  age  ;  as,  the  myths  of  antiq¬ 
uity  ;  a  family  of  great  antiquity. 

2.  Old  age  ;  also,  an  old  man.  Obs. 

Is  not  your  voice  broken  ?  .  .  .  and  every  part  about  you  blasted 
with  'antiquity  f  Shak. 

You  are  a  shrewd  antiquity ,  neighbor  Clench.  B.  Jonson. 

3.  Ancient  times ;  times  long  since  past ;  former  ages, 
esp.  those  before  the  Middle  Ages. 

4  The  ancients ;  the  people  of  ancient  times. 

That  such  pillars  were  raised  by  Seth  all  antiquity  has  avowed. 

Raleigh. 

6-  Usually  in  pi.  A  relic,  monument,  etc.,  of  ancient  times, 
as  a  coin,  a  statue,  etc.  “  Heathen  antiquities."  Bacon. 
an  ti-rae'er  (Xn'tT-ras'er),  n.  Marine  Engin.  A  device  to 
prevent  the  racing  of  a  propeller. 

an  ti  ra-chit'ic  (Sn'tT-rd-kTt'Tk),  a.  Med.  Preventive  or 
curative  of  rickets.  —  n.  An  antirachitic  agent, 
an  tl-rat'tler  (-rXt'ler),  n.  A  mechanical  device  to  prevent 
rattling,  as  of  the  fifth  wheel  of  a  carriage, 
an  ti-re  mon'strant  (-re-m5n'strant),  n.  One  opposed  to 
remonstrance  ;  specif.  [ cap .],  one  of  the  Dutch  Calvin- 
istic  party  that  opposed  the  Remonstrants  or  Arminians. 
an'tl-rent'  (-r6nt'),  a.  Opposed  to  the  payment  of  (land) 
rent ;  specif.  [cap.~\  :  a  Designating  a  political  party 
(1839-47)  in  the  State  of  New  York,  that  supported  those 
tenants  of  the  patroons  who  resisted  the  collection  of  rents, 
b  Designating  a  movement  or  agitation  in  Ireland  against 
the  payment  of  rent  to  absentee  landlords,  as  in  1843  and  in 
1881.  —  an'tl-rent'er  (er),  //.  —  an'ti  rent 'ism  (Tz’m),  n. 
an  ti-rev  o-lu'tion-ist  (  r6v'o-lu'shan-Tst),  n.  One  opposed 
to  revolution  ;  —  applied  specif,  to  the  orthodox  Protestant 
party  of  about  1900  in  Portugal. 

An'tir-rhl'num  (Xn'tT-ri'nfim),  n.  [NL.;  L.,  kind  of  plant, 
fr.  Gr.  dvrippivov  snapdragon.]  Bot.  A  large  genus  of 
scrophulariaceous  plants,  of  the  Northern  Hemisphere. 
They  have  brightly  colored  flowers,  with  a  very  irregular, 
personate  corolla,  distinguished  from  that  of  Linaria  by 
absence  of  a  spur.  A.  nut  jus  is  the  common  garden  snap¬ 
dragon.  Also  [/.  c.],  a  plant  of  this  genus. 


an  tip-sor'ic  (ftnqYp-sBr'Yk),  a. 
Med.  Of  use  m  curing  the  itch/ 

—  n.  An  antipsoric  remedy. 

an  tip-to'sis  ( -to'sYs), n.  [L..fr. 
Gr.  ai'Tt7TTa>£rt9  ;  acri  +  tttw- 
<7i9  a  falling,  case.]  Gram.  The 
putting  of  one  case  for  another, 
an  ti  pu'ri-tan,  a.  See  anti-  b. 
an  ti-pu  tre-fac'tion,  a.  See 
anti-  b. 

an'ti-py-rot'ic  (-pT-r5t'Yk),  a. 
Med.  Good  for  burns  or  pyrosis. 

—  n.  An  antipyretic  agent, 
antiq.  Abbr.  Antiquarian  ;  an¬ 
tiquities. 

antlquall.  n.  [F.  antiquailtr  an¬ 
tiquity,  It  anticaglia.  See  an¬ 
tique'.]  Old  age.  Obs. 
an  ti  qua'ri  an  ize,  r.  i.  To  act 
the  part  of  an  antiquary.  Colloq. 
an  ti-qua'ri-an-ly.  adv.  of  anti¬ 
quarian.  See -ly.  Rare. 
an  ti-qua'ri-ouB  (-kwa'rY-ws),  a. 
Devoted  or  related  to  antiquari- 
anism. 

an'ti  qna-rism.  n.  Antiquarian- 

1BTU.  Obs. 

an'ti  quar'tan,  a.  See  anti-  b. 
an'ti-quate  (-kwat),a.  [L .avti- 
quatus .]  Antiquated.  Archaic. 

—  an'ti-quate  ness.  n.  Archaic. 


antique.  ^  antic. 
an  tique'ly,  adv.  of  antique. 
an  tique'ness.  n.  See -ness. 
an'ti-quist  (ftn'tY-kwist  ;  ftn- 
te'kist),  w.  An  antiquary  ;  a 
collector  of  antiques.  Rare. 
an-tiq  ui-ta'ri-an  (fin-tYk'wY- 
ta'rl-Gn),  n.  One  who  is  at¬ 
tached  to  the  opinions  or  prac¬ 
tices  of  antiquity.  Obs. 
an-tiq'ui-ta  ted  (ftn-tlk'w Y-tft- 
tftd), «.  Antiquated.  Obs. 
an  ti-rab'ic,  a.  [See  anti-  ;  ra¬ 
bies.]  Med.  Hindering  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  rabies, 
an  ti-ra'di  at  ing.  o.  See  anti-. 
an  ti  rad'i-cal,  «.  See  ANTI-  b. 
an  ti-re-form'er,  n.  SeeANTi-b. 
an  ti  re  form'ing,  a.  See  anti-. 
&n  ti-re-li'gion  (-rMfj'iin),  n. 
See  anti-  c. 

an  ti-re-li'gioufl  (-r?-lYj'us),  a. 
See  inti- b. 

an  ti-rheu  mat'ic,  a.  tf  n.  See 

anti-  b. 

an'ti-ric'in  (-rYs'Yn),  n.  rhys- 
iol.  Chem.  An  antitoxin  antag¬ 
onistic  to  ricin. 

an  ti-rit'u-al,  a.  See  anti-  b. 

an'ti-ro  mance',  n..  an  ti-roy' 
al,  a.,  an  ti-roy 'al-lBt.  //..  an  ti- 


food,  fo“ot :  out,  oil ;  chair  ;  go  ;  sing,  igk  ;  then,  thin ;  nature,  verdyre  (250) ;  K  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144) ;  boN  ;  yet ;  zh  =:  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to§§  in  Guidb. 

l  ull  explanations  of  Abbreviations,  feigns,  etc.,  linniediatelj  precede  the  Vocabulary. 
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an'ti-Sab  ba-ta'ri-an  (£n'tT-s5b/d-ta'rT-#n)1  n.  Eccl.  One 
who  denies  the  moral  obligation  of  observing  the  Sabbath 

day.  —  an'ti-Sab'ba-ta'ri-an,  a. 

an  tis 'clans  (Sn-tTsh'dnz),  an-tis'ci-i  (-T-I),  n.  pi.  [L. 
antiscii,  Gr.  auntr/cioi,  pi. ;  avri  -f-  oxia  shadow.]  Inhab¬ 
itants  of  the  earth  living  on  different  sides  of  the  equator 
and  casting  shadows  at  noon  in  opposite  directions, 
an  ti  scor  butic  (5n'ti-sk5r-bu'tik),  a.  Med.  Counter¬ 
acting  scurvy.  — n.  A  remedy  for  scurvy, 
anti-scor  bu'ti-cal  (-tT-kal),  a.  Antiscorbutic, 
an  ti-Sem'i  tism  (-sSm'i-tiz’m),  n.  Opposition  to,  or 
hatred  of,  Semites,  esp.  Jews.  —  an  ti-Sem'ite  (-It),  n. 
—  an  ti-Sem-it'ic  (-si-mlt'Tk),  a.  —  an-ti-Sem-it'i-cal- 
ly  (-T-kdl-T),  adv. 

an  ti  sep'sin  (Sn'ti-sSp'sin),  n.  Pharm.  A  derivative  of 
acetanilide  said  to  be  a  valuable  antiseptic, 
an  ti-sep'sis  (-sis),  n.  [NL.  See  anti-;  sepsis.]  Prevention 
of  sepsis  by  excluding  or  destroying  microorganisms, 
an  ti-sep'tic  (  tlk),  a.  1.  Tending  to  prevent  or  arrest 
putrefaction,  pus  formation,  and  other  effects  of  the  growth 
of  bacteria  by  destroying  or  arresting  the  growth  of  the 
bacteria; — used  esp.  of  substances  producing  this  result 
without  much  toxic  or  irritating  effect  on  the  living  body. 

2.  Med.  &  Surg.  Using,  or  of  or  pertaining  to  the  use  of, 
such  substances  to  prevent  or  minimize  the  harmful  ef¬ 
fects  of  bacterial  growth  ;  as,  antiseptic  surgery ;  an  an¬ 
tiseptic  dressing;  antiseptic  precautions,  etc.  In  modern 
surgical  practice  the  aim  is  rather  to  prevent  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  bacteria  into  the  wounds  by  scrupulous  clean¬ 
liness  and  previous  sterilization  of  instruments,  etc.,  than 
to  depend  on  the  subsequent  destruction  of  bacteria  by 
the  use  of  antiseptics.  This  is  distinguished  as  aseptic 
surgeiy,  but  since  some  use  is  made  of  antiseptics,  as  in  the 
sterilizing  processes,  antiseptic  is  generally  applied  to  all 
surgical  operations  where  precautions  are  taken  against 
the  growth  of  bacteria.  Cf.  aseptic. 
an  ti  sep'tic,  n.  All  antiseptic  substance  ;  that  which  may 
be  used  to  destroy  bacteria  with  little  or  no  harmful  effect 
on  the  living  body.  Very  common  antiseptics  are  aque¬ 
ous  solutions  of  carbolic  acid  and  of  corrosive  sublimate, 
an  ti  sep'ti-cism  (-ti-siz’in),  n.  Med.  The  systematic  prac¬ 
tice  of  antisepsis.  —  an  ti  sep'ti  cist  (-slst),  n. 
an  ti  sep'ti-cize  .(-siz),  v.  t.  To  treat  with  antiseptics.  * 
an  ti  si-al'a-gogue  (-si-51'a-g5g),  a.  Med.  Checking  the 
flow  of  saliva.  —  n.  A  remedy  against  excessive  salivation, 
an  ti-slav'er-y  (-slav'er-T),  a.  Opposed  to  slavery.  —  n. 
Opposition  to  slavery.  —  an'ti  slav'er-y-ism  (-Tz’m),  n. 
American  Antislavery  Society,  the  national  antislavery  so¬ 
ciety  organized  at  Philadelphia  in  1833,  with  William  Lloyd 
Garrison  as  its  president.  It  was  dissolved  after  the  adop¬ 
tion  of  the  15th  Amendment.  The  New  England  Antislavery 
Society  was  founded  in  1832  at  Boston  by  Garrison, 
an  ti  so'cial  (-so'slidl),  a.  Tending  to  interrupt  or  de¬ 
stroy  social  intercourse  ;  averse  to  society,  or  hostile  to  its 
existence;  as,  antisocial  principles;  crime  is  antisocial. 
an  ti  social  ist,  n.  One  opposed  to  doctrines  and  practices 
of  socialists  or  socialism.  —  an'ti-so-cial-is'tic  (-Ts'tTk),  a. 
an  ti-so'lar  (-sb'ldr),  a.  Opposite  to  the  sun; — said  of 
the  point  in  the  heavens  180°  distant  from  the  sun. 
an  ti  spas  mod'ic  (-sp5z-m5d'Tk),  a.  Med.  Having  a  sed¬ 
ative  effect  upon  the  nervous  system  ;  preventing  or  allay¬ 
ing  spasms  or  convulsions.  —  n.  An  antispasmodic  agent, 
an'ti  spast  (Sn'tT-spSst),  n.  [L.  antispastus ,  Gr.  a vri- 
<r7ra<TT09,  fr.  avnanavto  draw  the  contrary  way.  See  anti-  ; 
spasm.]  Pros.  A  foot  of  four  syllables,  in  quantity  and 
order  short-long-long-short  (~ - ). 

an  ti  sple-net'ic  (-sple-nSt'Tk ;  -spl5n'e-tTk),  a.  Useful  in 
diseases  of  the  spleen.  —  n.  An  antisplenetic  medicine, 
an  tis'tro  phe  (5n-tTs'tro-fe),  n.  [L.,  fr.  Gr.  dim<7Tpo<£»7, 
fr.  a.vTL<rrp€(f)e iv  to  turn  to  the  opposite  side  ;  avri  against 
+  <TTpe<f)€Lv  to  turn.  See  strophe.]  1.  In  the  Greek  choral 
dance,  the  returning  of  the  chorus,  exactly  answering  to  a 
previous  strophe ,  or  movement  from  right  to  left ;  hence, 
the  corresponding  part  of  the  choral  song.  See  ode. 

2.  An  inverse  relation  or  correspondency.  De  Quincey. 

3.  Rhet.  a  Repetition  of  words  in  an  inverse  order  ;  as, 
the  master  of  the  servant  and  the  servant  of  the  master,  b 
The  retort  or  turning  of  an  adversary’s  plea  against  him. 

an  ti-stroph'ic  (Sn'tT-strSf'Tk),  a.  [Gr.  drn.<xTpo$uc6<».] 
Of  or  pertaining  to  an  antistrophe.  —  an  ti  Stroph'ic,  n. 
—  an  tl-stroph'i  cal-ly  (-T-kdl-Y),  adv. 
an  tis'tro  phon  (Xn-tTs'tro-fSn),  n.  [Gr.  avri<Trpo<f)0<;  turned 
opposite  ways.]  Rhet.  An  argument  retorted  on,  or  turned 
against,  an  opponent.  Milton. 

an  ti  stru'mous  (Sn'tT-stroo'mws),  a.  Med.  Relieving 
scrofulous  disorders. 

anti-syph'i-lit'ic  (-sTf'T-ITt'Tk),  a.  Med.  Efficacious 
against  syphilis.  —  n.  A  remedy  for  syphilis. 


an'ti  te-tan'ic  (an'tT-te-tSn'Tk),  a.  Med.  Preventive  or 
curative  of  tetanus.  —  n.  An  antitetanic  agent, 
an  ti-the'ism  (-the'Tz’m),  n.  Doctrine  opposed  to  theism, 

—  usually  in  the  narrow  sense  of  theism  (which  see), 
an'ti-the'ist,  n.  An  adherent  of  antitheism.  —  an'ti-the- 

is'tic  ( -the-Ts'tTk),  a.  —  an  ti  the  is'ti-cal  (-tl-kdl),  a.— 
an  ti  the-is'tl-cal  ly,  adv. 

an-tith'e  sis  (Sn-tTth'e-sTs),  n.  ;  pi.  -ses  (-sez).  [L.,  fr. 

Gr.  avTiOeais,  fr.  durmfleVai  to  set  against,  to  oppose  ;  avri 
against  -j-  riOevac  to  set.  See  thesis.]  1.  Rhet.  An  op¬ 
position  or  contrast  of  words  or  ideas,  esp.  one  emphasized 
by  the  positions  of  the  contrasting  words,  as  when  placed 
at  the  beginning  and  end  of  a  single  sentence  or  clause,  or 
in  corresponding  positions  in  two  or  more  sentences  or 
clauses ;  as  in  “  Measures ,  not  men  ;  ”  “  The  prodigal  robs 
his  heir ;  the  miser  robs  himself.''' 

2.  The  second  of  two  sentences  or  clauses  in  an  antithesis. 

3.  Opposition  ;  contrast ;  an  opposite  ;  a  direct  opposite  ;  a 
contrary  ;  as,  the  staid  German  temperament  is  the  very 
antithesis  of  the  excitable  Italian. 

4.  Music.  Any  analogous  part  in  the  structure  of  a  compo¬ 
sition,  as  the  second  phrase  of  a  period,  the  answer  in  a 
fugue,  a  countersubject. 

antithetic  (Sn'tT-thSt'Tk)  )  a.  [Gr.  dmfleTiKO?.]  Of  or 
an  ti-thet'i-cal  (-thSt'i-kdl)  i  pertaining  to  antithesis; 
containing,  or  of  the  nature  of,  antithesis;  opposing;  con¬ 
trasted.  —  anti-thet'i-cal-ly,  adv. 
an  ti  tox'ic  (5n'ti-t5k'sTk),  a.  Counteracting  poison, 
an  ti  tox'in  (-sin),  n.  Also  -ine  [anti-  -|-  toxin,  toxine.] 
Any  of  certain  complex  soluble  chemical  compounds,  prob¬ 
ably  of  a  proteid  nature,  occurring  in  the  blood  (either 
normally  or  under  certain  special  conditions),  that  have 
the  power  of  neutralizing  some  specific  poison  ;  esp.,  a 
compound  capable  of  neutralizing  one  of  the  specific  poisons 
produced  in  the  body  by  pathogenic  bacteria,  and  hence 
conferring  immunity,  or  conducing  toward  recovery,  from 
the  disease  caused  by  the  bacteria.  In  many  cases  anti¬ 
toxins  are  gradually  developed  as  a  result  of  the  presence  in 
the  body  of  bacterial  poisons ;  and  injections  of  the  blood 
serum  of  animals  rendered  immune  to  a  particular  disease 
by  previous  inoculations  will  confer  temporary  immunity 
from  that  disease,  or  have  a  curative  effect.  This  method 
of  treatment  is  highly  successful  in  diphtheria,  and  more 
or  less  effective  in  lockjaw  and  certain  other  diseases.  The 
serum  is  usually  obtained  from  immunized  horses.  In  a 
loose  sense  the  term  antitoxin  is  extended  to  other  blood 
constituents,  as  bacteriolysins.  which  contribute  toward 
protection  against  disease.  Cr.  side-chain  theory. 
an'ti-trade'  (-trad'),  n.  An  upper  tropical  wind  blowing 
steadily  in  a  direction  opposite  to  the  trade  wind,  beyond 
which  it  becomes  a  surface  wind,  southwesterly  in  the  north 
temperate  zone,  and  northwesterly  in  the  south  temperate, 
an-tit'ra-gus  (5n-tit'rd-gM8),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  avrirpayo<: .] 
Anat.  A  prominence  on  the  lower  posterior  portion  of  the 
concha  of  the  external  ear,  opposite  the  tragus.  See  ear. 

—  an-tit'ra  gal  (-gdl),  a.  -  an  ti-trag'ic(5n/tT-tr5j'Tk),  a. 
an  tl-Trin  i-ta'ri-an  (Sn'tT-trTn'i-ta'ri-Sn),  a.  Denying 

the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity.  —  n.  One  who  denies  it.  —  an- 
tl-Trin  i  ta'ri-an  ism  (-Tz’m),  n. 

an'ti-trope  (5n'ti-trop),  n.  Zool.  An  antitropic  part  or 
appendage  ;  —  opposed  to  syntrope. 

an  ti-trop'ic  (-trbp'Tk)  lc.  [anti- -tropic.]  1.  Rot.  = 
an  ti-trop'i-cal  (-T-kal)  J  sinistrorse. 

2.  Zool.  Repeated  and  reversed  symmetrically,  as  are 
the  corresponding  limbs  on  the  right  and  left  sides  of  a  ver¬ 
tebrate  ;  —  opposed  to  syntropic. 

an-tit'ro-py  (5n-tTt'ro-pi),  n.  Zool.  The  condition  or 
quality  of  being  antitropic. 

an  ti-trust'  (anal-trust'),  a.  Opposed  to  trusts,  or  combi¬ 
nations  made  to  control  or  centralize  industries,  trade,  etc. 
an'ti  type'  (an'tT-tlp'),  n.  [Gr.  avriTwo^  of  corresponding 
form.  See  anti-;  type.]  1.  That  of  which  the  type  is 
the  pattern  or  representation ;  that  which  is  represented 
or  shadowed  forth  by  the  type  or  symbol. 

2.  Zool.  An  antitrope. 

Syn.  —  See  prototype. 

an  ti-typ'ic  (an'tT-tTp'Tk)  I  a.  1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  an 
an  ti-typ'i-cal  (-tTp'T-kdl)  j  antitype;  explaining  the  type. 
2-  Zodl.  =  ANTITROPIC,  2. 

an  tit'y  py  (an-tTt'T-pT),  n.  [Gr.  avTLTvnia  resistance  of  a 
hard  body.]  Passive  resistant  force,  esp.  as  manifested  in 
impenetrability. 

Motions  of  antitypi /,  commonly  called  motion  opposing  pene¬ 
tration  of  dimensions.  Bacon. 

an  ti  ve'nin  (-ve'nin),  n.  Also  -nene,  nine,  [anti-  -f- 
L.  venenum  poison.]  Physiol.  Chem.  An  antitoxin  pro¬ 
duced  in  the  serum  of  blood  by  repeated  injections  of 
venom  ;  also,  the  antitoxic  serum  thus  obtained. 


an'ti-zy-mot'ic  (5n'tT-zi-m5t'Tk),  a.  Med.  Preventing  fer¬ 
mentation  or  decomposition.  —  n.  An  agent  so  used, 
ant  king-  Any  of  several  South  American  ant  birds  of  the 
genus  Grallaria.  They  have  rather  long  legs  and  are 
about  as  large  as  a  jay.  ^ 

ant'ler  (Snt'ler),  n.  [ME.  auntelere , 

OF.  untoillier ,  and  oilier,  endouiller,  F. 
andouiller,  fr.  an  assumed  LL.  antocu- 
laris ,  fr.  L.  ante  before  -j-  oculus  eye. 

See  ocular.]  The  entire  horn,  or  any 
branch  of  the  horn,  of  an  animal  of  the 
deer  family.  Antlers  differ  from  the 
horns  of  other  ruminants  in  being 
solid,  generally  branched,  bony  out¬ 
growths,  shed  and  renewed  annually. 

Usually  they  are  present  only  in  the  Antler  of  Red  Deer, 
male,  but  also  in  the  female  in  the  rein¬ 
deer  and  caribou.  When  growing  they  are  soft  and  covered 
with  a  downy,  vascular  covering,  the  velvet,  which  after¬ 
wards  wears  or  is  rubbed  off.  The  main  stem  is  called  the 
beam  ;  the  branches,  the  tines  or  points.  The  latter  are  gen¬ 
erally  more  numerous  in  older  animals,  horns  of  young 
bucks  being  simple  spikes.  In  the  red  deer  the  first  tine  (a 
in  illust.)  is  called  the  brow  antler ;  the  next  (b),  the  bay-ant- 
ler,  or  bez-antler  ;  the  next  (c),  the  royal  antler ;  the  terminal 
ones  (d),  the  sur-royal.  or  crown,  antlers.  Cf.  horn,  1. 
ant'lered(Snt'lerd),a.  Furnished  or  decorated  with  antlers. 


antlered  comb.  See  comb. 

antler  moth  A  European  moth  ( Cerapteryx  graminis ), 
whose  larva  devastates  grass  lands. 

ant'll-a  (ant'll-d),  n.  ;L.  pi.  &  genitive  sing,  -lle  (-e).  [L., 

a  pump,  Gr.acrAia  hold  of  a  ship.]  1.  [cap.]  Astron.  Also 
Ant'll-a  Pneu-mat'i-ca  (nu-m&t'T-Ka).  A  small  southern 
constellation  between  Argo  and  Hydra. 

2.  [/.c.]  Zool.  The  spiral  tubular  proboscis  of  Lepidoptera. 

ant'li-ate  (-at),  a.  Zool.  Furnished  with  an  antlia. 

ant  lion.  1  Any  neuropterous  insect  of  the  genus 
My  r  m  el  eon.  The 
larva  of  the  ant 
digs  a  small  conical 
pit  in  sandy  soil,  in 
the  bottom  of  which 
it  lies  buried,  with  it; 
long  jaws  protruding 
to  catch  any  insects, 
esp.  ants,  which  fall 
into  the  pit.  If  its 
prey  attempts  to 
climb  out,  the  ant 
lion  tosses  sand  upon 
it  by  movements  of 
the  nead,  causing  it 
to  fall  back  again. 

2.  An  imaginary 
creature,  with  fore 
parts  like  a  lion  and 
hind  parts  like  an 
ant,  suggested  by  the 
Greek  word  y.vpy.r)Ko\eojv  ( mynnekoleon ),  which  was  com¬ 
pounded  by  the  Septuagint  translators  to  render  the  ex¬ 
ceptional  Hebrew'  word  for  lion  in  Job  iv.  11. 


Ant  Lion  ( Mnrmeleon  obsotetus). 
<i  Imflgo ;  h  Larva  ;  c  Pit. 


an-tce'ci  (Sn-te'si),  an  tce'cians  (-shfinz),  n.  pi.  [NL.  an- 
toeci,  fr.  Gr.  pi.  olvtolkol  ;  avri  opposite  -J-  oitcos  house.] 
Those  who  live  under  the  same  meridian,  but  on  opposite 
parallels  of  latitude,  equidistant  north  and  south  of  the 
equator.  —  an  toe'clan  (-shdn),  a. 

An'to  nines  (Sn'to-nlnz),  n.  pi.  ;  sing.  Antonine  (-nln). 
The  Roman  emperors  Antoninus  Pius  and  Marcus  Aurelius 
Antoninus  (138-180),  the  one  a  man  of  simple  virtue,  whose 
reign  was  uneventfully  peaceful,  the  other  a  Stoic  philoso¬ 
pher,  whose  reign  was  marked  chiefly  by  minor  wars  with 
the  Germans  and  persecution  of  the  Christians. 

An  tO'ni-O  (5n-to'nT-o),  n.  The  “  Merchant  of  Venice  ”  in 
Shakespeare's  play  of  that  name,  who  pledged  a  pound  of 
his  flesh  to  Shylock  fora  loan  for  Bassanio.  See  Portia. 
an  to  no  ma'si  a  (an'to-no-ma'zhT-d  ;  Sn-t5n'6- ;  277),  n. 
[L.,  fr.  Gr.  avTovoyaaia ,  fr.  avrovoyd^eLv  to  name  instead  ; 
avri  -}-  ov opa^eiv  to  name,  ovoj ua  name.]  Rhet.  The  use  of 
epithet,  official  title,  or  the  like,  instead  of  the  proper  name 
of  a  person  ;  as  when  his  majesty  is  used  for  a  king,  or 
when,  instead  of  Aristotle,  we  say,  the  philosopher ;  or, 
conversely,  the  use  of  a  proper  name  instead  of  an  appella¬ 
tive,  as  when  a  wise  man  is  called  a  Solomon ,  or  an  orator 
a  Cicero.  —  an  to-no-mas'tic  (-mSs'tTk),  an  to  no  mas'- 
ti-cal  (  tt-kal),  a.  —  an'to  no  mas'ti-cal  ly,  adv. 
an'to-nym  (5n't6-nTm),  n.  [Gr.  avruivvy  a  a  word  used  in 
place  of  another  ;  avri  -j-  ovopa,  owpa,  word.]  A  word  of 
opposite  meaning;  a  counterterm;  —  contr.  with  synonym. 
ant  pipit.  Any  of  certain  South  American  clamatorial 
passerine  birds  constituting  the  family  Conopophagidae. 
an'tre  (Sn'ter),  n.  [F.,  fr.  L.  antrum.]  A  cavern  ;  cave. 
Obs.  or  Archaic.  ShaJc* 


■ac  er-do'tal  (-sfisar-dd'tal),  a., 
an  ti  sa-loon'.  a.  See  anti-  b. 
an'ti  school',  n.  See  anti-  c. 
an  ti-sci  en-tifMc.a.  SeeANTi-b. 
an-tiB'ci-on  (&n-tT8h't-5n),  ti.  ; 
L.  pi.  -ia  (-Y-6).  [Gr.  ai'TiaKi- 
ov,  neut.  of  avruTKioq  throw¬ 
ing  a  shadow  the  opposite  way.] 
Astrol.  Either  of  any  two  signs 
of  the  zodiac  equally  distant 
from  Cancer  and  Capricorn  on 
opposite  sides. 

anti-sco-let'ic  (ftn'tY-sk^-lgt'- 
lk  ).  an  ti  scol'ic  (-skol'lk),  a. 
[anti-  4-  Gr.  <tkujAt)£  a  worm.] 
Mot.  Anthelmintic, 
an  ti-scrip'tur-al,  a.  See  anti-. 
an  ti-scrof'u-lous.  a  SeeANTi- 
an  ti-sep'al-ous.  a.  Bot.  Hav¬ 
ing  stamens  opposite,  or  in 
front  of,  the  sepals, 
an  ti-sep'ti-cal.  a.  =  antisep¬ 
tic.  —  an  ti-sep'ti-cal-ly,  adv. 
an  ti-sep'tin,  n.  Pharm.  A 
mixture  of  zinc  sulphate,  zinc 
iodide,  thymol,  and  boric  acid. 
It  is  used  as  an  antisentie. 
an  ti-sep'tion  (-sfp'shun),  n. 
Med.  Antisepsis, 
an  ti-Shem'ite.  a.,  an  ti-Shem- 
it'ic,  a.,  an  ti-Shem'i-tism.  n. 
=  anti-Semite,  -Semitic,  etc. 
An'ti-si  (iin'tP-se).  or  An  ti-ai'- 
ans  (-se'anz),  n.  pi.  A  group  of 
Indian  tribes  of  the  eastern 
slopes  of  the  Andes. 
an  ti-81-al'ic  (an'tT-sI-M'Yk),  a. 
V  I,.  =  antisialagoouf.. 
an  ti-sic'ca-tive,  a.  See  anti- b. 
an  ti-iil'ver-ite,  n.  See  anti-  b. 


an'ti-Bimo-ni'a-cal,  a.  See 

AN  I  I  -  b. 

an'ti-sine',  n.  See  inverse 

TRIGONOMETRICAL  FUNCTIONS, 
an  ti-akid'.  a.  Preventive  of 
skidding.  —  an  ti-skid'ding,  a. 
an  ti-8oph'Ut.  ».  See  anti-  b. 
an  ti-sop  o-rif'ic,  a.  See  anti-  b. 
an  tis'pa-sis  ( ttn-tls'pa-sYs),  n. 
[NL.,  fr.  Gi*.  acTio-Tracrt?  revul¬ 
sion.]  Med.  =  REVULSION, 
an  ti  8pas'min  (ftn'tY-spaz'- 
mln),  n.  Pharm.  An  anti- 
i  spasmodic  preparation  of  nar¬ 
ceine.  containing  salicylic  acid, 
an  ti-spas'tic,  a.  [Gr.  arr i- 
<jTra<TTuc6<;.  See  antispast.] 

1.  Med.  =  antispasmodic. 

2.  Pros.  Consisting  of  or  con¬ 
taining  antispasts. 

an'  ti-sqna'ma  (ftn'tY-skwa'ino)* 
n.:  L.  pi.- squama  (-me).  [NL. 
See  anti-  ;  SQUAMA.]  Zoo).  A 
basal  lobe  situated  next  to  the 
squama  of  a  dipterous  insect’s 
wing  ;  an  antitegula. 
an-tia'ta-sig  (an-tYs'td-6Ys),  n. 
[NL..  fr.  Gr.acTio-Tao-i?  a  coun¬ 
ter  plea.]  Rhet.  A  plea  in  jus¬ 
tification  of  action  because  it 
obviated  something  worse. 

||  an-tia'tes  (-tez),  ;  ]>l.  an- 

,  TisTiTES(-tY-tez).  [L.]  A  chief 
prelate.  Rare.  Milton. 

an  ti  stim'u-lant,  a.  See  anti-. 
an  ti  strep'to-coc'cal  (ftn'tY- 
stren'to-kok'al),  an'ti  strep  to- 
coc'cic  (-sik).  a.  Med.  An- 
I  tagonistic  to  streptococci. 


an-tia'tro-fe.  Antistrophe.  Ref. 

Sp.  [ a .  Antistrophic.l 

an-tis'tro-phal  ( an-tYs'tro-fal),  | 
an-tis'tro-phize  (-flz),  r.  *.  To 
make  antistrophe.  Rare. 
an  ti-stru-mat'ic  (an'tY-stroo- 
mat'lk).  a.  =  ANTI  STRUMOUS, 
an  ti-Bu'dor-al  ( -sO'dor-al),  a. 
Preventive  of  perspiration, 
an  ti-su  dor-iric.  a.  See  anti-  b. 
an'ti-syn  od,  n.  See  anti-  b. 
an'ti-tan'gent, ».  See  inverse 

TRIGONOMETRICAL  FUNCTIONS. 

an  ti-tar-tar'ic,  a.  Client.  See 
TARTARIC  ACID, 
an  ti-teg'u-la,  w. j>l.  -l.e  (-le). 
[NL.  See  anti-;  teoula.]  = 

ANTISQI  WIV.  [ANTI-  b- 1 

an  ti-tem'per-ance,  a.  See! 
an  ti-tha'li-an  (-tha'll-anh  a. 
[anti-  +  Thalia  (Muse  of  Com¬ 
edy).]  Opposed  to  festivities. 
Rare. 

antithem.  +  antethem. 
an-tith'e-nar  ( an-tYth'f-ndr),  a. 
[i anti -  4-  Gr.  Oevap  the  palm.] 
Anat.  Situated  opposite  to  the 
palm  or  sole.  [anti-  b.  I 

an  ti  the  o-log'i-cal,  a.  See| 
an  ti-ther'mic,  a.  Med.  =  an¬ 
tipyretic. 

anti-ther'min  (ttn'tY-thftr'- 
mTn),  n.  Pharm.  A  compound 
obtained  by  the  action  of  phenyl 
hydrazine  on  levulinic  acid,  and 
used  as  an  antipyretic,  antisep¬ 
tic.  and  analgesic, 
an-tith'e-sism  (In-tlth'®- 
sYz’m),  n.  Use  or  instance  of 
antithesis.  Rare. 


an'ti-thet,  n.  [L.  antitheton , 

fr.  Gr.  avri 0erosf  avriOerov, 
antithetic.]  Rhet.  a  Antithesis. 
Obs.  b  An  antithetic  statement. 
Bacon. — a.  Opposing.  Obs. 
an'ti- thet'ic,  n.  1.  A  direct  op¬ 
posite. 

2.  Collect,  pi.  The  theory  of 
contrast. 

an  ti  to-bac'co.  a.  See  anti- b. 
an'ti-trade  ,  a.  See  anti-. 
anti-trag'i-cuB  (ftn'tY-traj'Y- 
kws),  n.  [NL.]  Anat.  A  small 
muscle  arising  from  the  outer 
part  of  the  antitragus  and  in¬ 
serted  into  the  antihelix, 
an  ti-tro-chan'ter  (ftn'tY-trS- 
k&n'tfr),  n.  Zool.  An  articular 
surface  on  the  ilium  of  birds 
against  which  the  great  trochan¬ 
ter  of  the  femur  plays, 
an-tit'ro-pal  (an-tYt'r6-p<Il),  a. 
Bot.  =  antitropous. 
an-tit'ro-pous  (-pus),  a.  [ariti- 
+  - tropous .]  Bot.  Having  the 
radicle  directed  away  from  the 
hilum,  as  in  most  orthotropous 
seeds: — opposed  to  homotropous. 
an'tl-tiyp'sln,  n.  [anri-  4  tryp¬ 
sin.]  Physiol.  Chem.  A  sub¬ 
stance  exertiugan  action  antago¬ 
nistic  to  that  of  trypsin.  —  an'¬ 
ti  tryp'tic,  a. 

an  tl-tu-ber  cu-lot'ic,  a.  Check¬ 
ing  tuberculosis, 
an  tl-tu  ber'cu  Ioub,  a.  Med. 
Antituberculotic. 
an'ti-typ  al  (an'tY-tlp'rtl),  a. 
Antitypical.  Rare. 
an'ti-ty'phold,  a.  See  anti-  b. 


an  ti-typ'i-cal-ly,  adv.  of  anti- 
typic, -ical.  See -LY. 
an-tit'y-pouB  (an-tlt'Y-pus),  a. 
[Gr.  ai'TtTVTro?.]  Impenetra¬ 
ble  ;  —  said  of  matter.  Obs.  or  R. 
an  ti-un'ion-ist,  n.  See  ANTi-b. 
an'ti-u-rat'ic,  a.  Opposing 
goutv  deposits,  as  of  urates, 
an  tf-u-til  i-ta'rl-an,  a.  See 
anti-  b. 

an  ti-vac'ci-na'tion,  n.  See 
anti-  b-  —  an  ti-vac'ci-na'tion- 
i8t.  n.  —  an  ti-vac'ci-na  tor,  «. 
—  an  ti-vac'ci  nist,  n. 
an  ti-va-rl'o-lous,  a.  See  a  \Ti-b. 
an  ti-ve-ne're-al,  a.  Antisyph¬ 
ilitic. 

an  ti-ven'om  oub,  a.  Antidotal 
venom.  —  antivenomous 
serum.  Med.,  antivenin. 
an  ti-ver-mic'u-lar,  a.  Med. 
Antiperistaltic. 

an  ti-vi'brat-ing.  an  ti-vl-bra'- 
tion-al.  <>.  Checking  vibration. 
anti-viv'l-Bec'tion,  n.  See 
anti-  b.  —  -viv'i-Bec'tion-i8t,  n. 
an'ti-war'like,  a.  See  anti-  b. 
an'ti  wit  .  'k  See  anti-  c. 
an  ti-zym'ic,  a.  n.  Antizy- 
motic. 

an'tjar  (ttn'chiir ;  ttnt'ytlr). 
Bot.  V'ar.  of  anti ar. 
ant'ling.  n.  A  little  ant. 
antlope.  +  antelope.  [lar.| 
ant-oc'u-lar.  Var.  of  anteocu-| 
ant-o  don-tal'gic  (ftnt-fi'dftn- 
tftl'jYk),  a.  [anti-  -I-  odontal- 
Qic.\  Relieving  toothache. 
An'tol-nette'  (ftn'trt-nPt'  ;  F. 
aN'twa'nft'),  n.  [F.]  F.  dim.  of 


Antonia  ;  — fern.  prop.  name. 
It.  Antonietta  Oin'to-nyft'ta) ; 
G.  Antoniette  (an't?5-nyet'2).  — 
Dim.  Net,  Netty. 

An-to'ni-a  (ftn-tfi'nY-d),  w.  [L. 
Antonia ,  fern,  of  Antonius  An¬ 
tony,  Anthony.]  Fern.  prop, 
name.  L.  id. ;  F.  Antonie  (as/- 
to'ne');  G.  Antonie  (an-to'nyS). 
An  to-ni'na  (ftn''t$-nT'nd),  n. 
[Cf.  It.  &  Sp.  Antonina.  See  An¬ 
tonia. 1  Fern.  prop.  name. 
an'to-nin'i-a'nuB  (ftn'tO-nTn't- 
a'nus),  n. :  pi.-  ni  (-nl).  [L., 

prop.,  of  Antonine.]  See  coin. 
an  to-ni'no  (ii  n'tO-n  e'n  5),  n. 
A  mackerel  shad. 
an-ton'o-ma-8y  (ft  n-t5  n'0-m  a- 
zY),  n.  Antonomasia. 
ant^or'bit-al,  a.  [ anti -  4-  orbit¬ 
al.]  Anat.  Situated  in  front  of 
the  orbit.  [OASTIC.I 

ant  or  gas'tic.  Var.  of  antior-| 
An  to-thi'jah  (ft  n  1 0-t  h  Y'j  a). 
Bib 

An'toth-ite  (ftn't»th-Tt).  Bib. 
ant-o'zone.  n.  [anti-  4-  ozone.] 
Chem.  A  compound  formerly 
supposed  to  be  a  modification 
of  oxygen,  but  now  known  to 
be  hydrogen  dioxide ;  —  so 
called  because  apparently  an¬ 
tagonistic  to  ozone,  converting 
it  into  ordinary  oxygen.  Obs. 
ant  plant.  A  myrmecophyte. 
an'tra.  //..  pi.  of  antrum. 
an'tral  (ftn'trdl),  a.  Of  or  re¬ 
lating  to  an  antrum, 
an-trec'to-my  (fin-trf k'tC-mY), 
n.  [antrum  -|-  -ectomy.]  Surg ^ 


ale,  senate,  c&re,  am,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofa ;  eve,  event,  end,  recent,  maker ;  ice,  ill ;  old,  obey,  orb,  6dd,  s5ft,  connect ;  use,  unite,  urn,  Gp,  circus,  menu  ; 

U  Foreign  Word.  +  Obsolete  Variant  of.  *f  combined  with.  =  equals. 
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ant  rice.  A  grass  (Aristida  oligantha)  cultivated  for  its 
seed  by  the  agricultural  ants  of  Texas, 
an-trorse'  (Su-trOrs’),  a.  [L.  ante  -•  -  versum  turned  :  appar¬ 
ently  in  imitation  of  retrorse .]  Biol.  Directed  forward  or 
upward.  —  an-trorse'ly,  adv. 

an'trum  (Sn'trum),  n. ;  L.  pi.  antra  (-trd).  [L.,  fr.  Gr. 

ai/rpoi/.]  A  cavern  or  cavity;  esp.,  Anal.,  a  cavity  or  sinus, 
antrum  of  Highmore  [after  Nathaniel  Highmore  (1G13-8S),  Eng . 
physician),  Anal.,  a  large  cavity  in  the  superior  maxillary 
Done  communicating  with  the  middle  meatus  of  the  nose, 
an  trus'tion  (Sn-trus'ctmn),  n.  [F.,  fr.  LL.  antrustio  ;  cl. 
OHG.  trost  help,  protection.]  A  vassal  or  voluntary  fol¬ 
lower  of  Frankish  princes  in  the  palace  and  the  field.  —  an- 
trus'tion  ship,  n. 

ant  Shrike.  Any  of  numerous  South  American  ant  birds 
resembling  shrikes.  They  belong  to  the  genus  Thamno- 
philus  and  allied  genera. 

nut’s'—' wood',  n.  A  sapotaceous  shrub  ( Bumelia  angvsti- 
Jolin )  of  the  West  Indies  and  the  southern  United  Slates, 
frequented  by  ants. 

ant  thrush  a  Any  ant  bird  of  the  South  American  family 
Formicariidse.  b  Any  species  of  the  Old  World  genus 
Pitta  or  its  allies.  See  ant  bird,  Pitta. 
ant  tree.  The  South  American  polygonaceous  tree  Trip- 
laris  schomburgkiana,  in  which  ants  make  their  nests. 
Ant'werp  (iint'werp),  n.  A  city  of  Belgium.  See  Gaz. 
Antwerp  blue.  A  variety  of  Prussian  blue  containing  ad¬ 
mixed  alumina.  —  A.  Polyglot.  See  polyglot. 
ant  wren.  Any  of  various  small  ant  birds  of  the  genus 
Pormicivora  and  allied  genera. 

A'nu  (a'uoo),  n.  [  Assyrian  A  nu,  Anum,  prop. ,  opposite  (the 
upward  gazing  eye).]  Babylon.  Myth.  The  god  of  the  sky,  or 
heavens,  one  of  the  most  ancient  deities.  He  was  the  first 
god  of  the  supreme  triad,  the  other  two  members  of  which 
were  Belaud  Ea.  His  consort  was  Antum,  Anatum,  or  Anat. 
A  nu'bls  (ri-nu'bls),  n.  [L.]  Egypt.  Myth.  A  jackal  god 
of  the  necropolis,  usually  represented  as 
a  son  of  Osiris.  He  shared  with  Thotli 
the  office  of  conductor  of  the  dead  to  the 
judgment  hall  in  Amenti  (which  see), 
where  he  weighed  their  hearts  against 
the  feather  of  truth  and  right. 

A-nu'ra  (d-nu'rd),  n.pl.  [NU. ;  an- not 
+  Gr.  oupa  tail.]  Zool.  An  order  com¬ 
prising  the  majority  of  existing  Amphi¬ 
bia,  characterized  by  absence  of  the  tail 
in  the  adult  state.  The  hind  legsare  long 
andusuallyfitted  for  jumping.  It  includes 
the  frogs,  toads,  and  tree  toads,  and  is 
divided  into  the  suborders  Aglossa  and 
Phaneroglossa.— a-nu'ran  (-ran),  a.&n. 
a-nu'rl  a  (-rT-d),  n.  [NL. ;  an-  not  •  - 
-uria.~\  Med.  Absence,  or  defective  se¬ 
cretion,  of  urine.  —  a-nu'ric  (-rTk),  a. 
a  nu'rous  (-rfts),a.  [SeeANURA.]  Zool. 

Having  no  tail,  as  the  frogs  and  toads, 
a'nus  (a'nus),  n.  [L.]  Anat.  de  Zool.  The  posterior  opening 
of  the  alimentary  canal. 

an'vil  (Sn'vll),  7i.  [ME.  anvelt ,  an  felt ,  anefelt ,  AS.  anfilt, 
onfilt  ;  of  uncertain  origin  ;  cf.  OHG.  anafalz ,  D.  aatibeld.] 

1.  A  block,  usually  of  iron,  steel-faced,  and  of  characteristic 
shape,  on  which  metal  is  shaped,  as  by 
hammering  or  forging. 

2.  Anything  resembling  an  anvil  in 
shape  or  use.  Specif.  :  a  Anal.  The 
incus.  See  incus,  b  In  metallic  car¬ 
tridges,  the  tup,  cone,  plate,  or  bar, 
against  which  the  percussion  composi¬ 
tion  is  exploded  by  the  blow  of  the 
firing  pin  upon  the  head  of  the  case  or 
primer,  c  The  lower  contact  of  a  telegraphic  key.  d  A 
small  lance  pennon.  Obs.  or  Hist,  e  The  fixed  jaw  in  a 
measuring  instrument,  as  in  a  micrometer  caliper,  f  In  a 
railroad  track,  a  spot  or  place  harder  than  the  rest,  result¬ 
ing  in  increased  wear  of  the  rolling  stock. 

to  be  on  the  anvil,  to  be  under  discussion  or  in  preparation, 
as  a  scheme  or  measure  forming  but  not  matured.  Swift. 
an'vil,  v.  t.  ;  an'viled  (Sn'vlld)  or  an'villed  ;  an'vil-ing  or 
an'vil-ling.  To  form  or  shape  on  an  anvil ;  to  hammer 
out ;  as,  anviled  armor.  Often  fig.  Beau.  &  FI.  —  v.  i. 
To  work  at  an  anvil. 

anvil  block-  The  anvil  for  a  power  hammer, 
anvil  cupper.  A  machine  for  making  the  fulminate  cup 
in  cartridges. 

anvil  cutter.  Shears  operated  by  the  hlow  of  a  hammer, 
anvil  dross  Metal.  Iron  scale.  See  scale. 
an'vil-faced  (-fast'),  a.  Railroad  Construction.  Designat¬ 
ing  a  rigid  frog  having  hardened  steel  parts  opposite  the 
point,  where  the  wear  is  usually  greatest, 
anvil  vise.  A  vise  ill  which  an  anvil  forms  one  jaw. 
anx-i'e-ty  (5ng-zi'e-tT),  n.  ;  pi.  -ties  (-tTz).  [L.  anxietas , 
fr.  anzius:  cf.  F.  anxiete.  See  anxious.]  1.  Painful  un¬ 
easiness  of  mind  respecting  an  impending  or  anticipated  ill ; 
concern  about  some  future  or  uncertain  event. 

2.  Eager  desire.  J.  D.  Forbes. 

3.  Med.  A  pathological  condition  occurring  in  nervous  and 
mental  diseases ;  as :  a  A  state  of  restlessness  and  agitation, 
with  a  distressing  sense  of  oppression  about  the  heart, 
called  precordial  anxiety,  or  anxietas  praecordiornm.  b  A 
painful  restlessness,  causing  the  patient  continually  to 
change  the  position  of  his  legs,  called  anxietas  tibianun. 
Syn.  —  Concern,  dread,  fear,  foreboding,  misgiving,  worry, 
solicitude,  uneasiness,  disquietude.  See  care. 


Anubis  (from  an 
'  Egyptian  painting). 


Anvil,  a  Horn  ;  6,  c 
Holes  for  Set  Chisels, 
Swage  Blocks,  etc. 


anx'iOUS  (Sqk'shus),  a.  [L.  anxius ,  fr.  angere  to  cause 
pain,  choke;  akin  to  Gr.  ay^eiv  to  choke.  See  anger.] 

1.  Disquieted  over  a  possible  or  impending  ill ;  concerned 
or  solicitous,  esp.  respecting  something  future  or  unknown  ; 
being  in  painful  suspense  ;  —  applied  to  persons  ;  as,  anxious 
for  the  issue  of  a  battle.  Followed  by /or,  about ,  concern¬ 
ing ,  formerly  o/,  etc.,  before  the  object  of  solicitude. 

2.  Accompanied  with  or  causing  anxiety;  worrying;  — 
applied  to  things  ;  as,  anxious  labor. 

The  Bweet  of  life,  from  which 
God  hath  bid  dwell  far  oft  all  anxious  cares.  Milton. 

3.  Earnestly  desirous ;  as,  anxious  to  please. 

He  sneers  alike  at  those  who  are  anxious  to  preserve  and  at  those 
who  are  eager  for  reform.  Macaulay. 

Syn.  —  Careful,  uneasy,  unquiet,  disturbed,  watchful, 
anxious  seat,  at  a  revival  meeting,  among  some  denomina¬ 
tions,  a  seat,  usually  near  the  altar,  occupied  by  persons 
concerned  about  their  spiritual  condition.  Sometimes 
called  anxious  bench  and  mourners'  bench. 

—  anx'ious  ly,  adv.  —  anx'ious  ness,  n. 

an'y  (8n'T),  a.  &  pron.  [ME.  senij,  seni,  eni ,  ani ,  oni,  AS. 
venig ,  fr.  an  one.  It  is  akin  to  OS.  enig,  OHG.  einic,  G. 
einig ,  D.  eenig.  See  one.]  One  indifferently  out  of  a 
number  ;  one  (or,  as  pi.,  some)  indiscriminately  of  whatever 
kind  or  quantity  ;  esp.  :  a  In  general  interrogative  and 
conditional  expressions;  as,  “If  there  be  any  in  this  as¬ 
sembly,  any  dear  friend  of  Caesar’s.”  Shak. 

Who  will  show  us  any  good  ?  Ps.  iv.  (». 

If  any  of  you  lack  wisdom,  let  him  ask  of  God.  Jas.  i.  5. 

That  if  he  found  any  of  this  wav,  whether  they  were  men  or 
women,  he  might  bring  them  bound  unto  Jerusalem.  Acts  ix.  2. 
b  In  assertions  and  denials,  often  with  emphasis  on  its  un¬ 
limited  scope ;  one,  no  matter  what  one ;  as,  any  school¬ 
boy  would  know  that ;  forbidden  to  enter  any  house. 
Neither  knoweth  any  man  the  Father,  save  the  Son.  Matt,  xi.27. 
C  With  special  reference  to  quantity  :  One  or  some,  how¬ 
ever  great  or  small  in  quantity  or  number  ;  as,  any  surviv¬ 
ing  patience  would  be  worn  out  by  this  renewed  annoy¬ 
ance;  have  you  any  money?  d  With  special  reference  to 
quality :  One  or  some  however  excellent  or  poor  (more  often 
the  latter) ;  as,  any  plan  would  be  better  than  no  plan. 

As  applied  to  individuals,  any  was  formerly  (and  in 
dialect  English  is  still)  used  pronominally  for  one  of  two, 
but  in  educated  usage  any  aud  any  one  are  now  applied  only 
to  one  of  three  or  more,  either  and  neither  being  used  in  re¬ 
ferring  to  one  of  two. 

And  if  thut  any  of  us  [two]  have  more  than  other. 

Let  him  be  true,  and  part  it  with  his  brother.  Chaucer. 
Syn.  —  See  some. 

any  he,  any  person.  Archaic  &  Poet.  —  any  more,  a  Any¬ 
thing  or  something  additional  or  further ;  as,  I  do  not 
need  any  more,  b  Adverbially  :  Further  ;  beyond  a  cer¬ 
tain  time  ;  as,  do  not  think  any  more  about  it.  —  at  any  rate, 
whatever  may  be  the  state  of  aff  airs  ;  at  all  events  ;  anyhow. 

—  in  any  case,  a  By  any  means.  Obs.  b  =  at  any  rate. 
an'y,  adv.  To  any  extent ;  in  any  degree  ;  at  all. 

Before  you  go  any  farther.  Steele. 

an'y-bod  y  (-b<5d-T),  n.  cfc  pron.  Any  person  ;  any  one  ;  — 
corresponding  to  any  (which  see)  in  uses  and  senses  of  which 
the  more  important  are  :  1.  Any  person  out  of  an  indefi¬ 

nite  number  ;  as,  did  you  ask  anybody  to  come? 

His  Majestycould  not  keep  anysecret  from  anybody.  Macaulay. 
2.  With  a  qualitative  force  :  a  A  person  of  consideration 
or  standing.  Colloq. 

All  the  men  belonged  exclusively  to  the  mechanical  and  shop- 
keeping  classes,  and  there  wasnot  a  single  banker  or  anybody  in 
the  list.  .  Loud.  Sat.  Rev. 

b  Depreciatively  :  A  person  of  no  account ;  as,  anybody 
could  do  that ;  failing  of  a  guest  who  was  somebody,  he 
asked  two  or  three  anybodies. 

&jT  Formerly  written  as  two  words,  any  body;  but  in 
this  case  body  now  has  its  ordinary  sense, 
an'y-how  (-hou),  adv.  &  conj.  In  any  way  or  manner 
whatever  ;  at  any  rate  ;  in  any  event. 

Anyhow ,  it  must  be  acknowledged  to  he  not  a  simple  self-origi¬ 
nated  error.  J.  H.  Mew  wan. 

an'y  one  (-wiin),  n.  One  taken  at  random  rather  than  by 
selection  ;  anybody.  [Commonly  written  as  two  words.] 
an'y-thing  (-thing),  n.  1.  Any  object,  act,  state,  event, 
or  fact  whatever  ;  thing  of  any  kind  ;  something  or  other  ; 
aught ;  as,  I  would  not  do  it  for  anything. 

Did  you  ever  know  of  anything  so  unlucky  ?  A.  Trollope. 

They  do  not  know  that  anything  is  amiss.  W.  G.  Sumner. 
2.  Expressing  a  comprehensive  comparison  ;  —  with  as  or 
like.  Colloq. 

I  fear  your  girl  will  grow  up  as  proud  as  anything.  Richardson. 

Any  thing  (as  two  words)  now  usually  puts  stress  on 
thing  as  distinguished  from  person;  but  this  was  not  for¬ 
merly  the  case.  ”  Necessity  drove  them  to  undertake  any 
thing  and  venture  any  thing."  De  Foe. 

anything  but,  not  at  all  or  in  any  respect.  “  The  battle  was 
a  rare  one,  and  the  victory  anything  but  secure.”  Haw¬ 
thorne .  —  a.  like,  in  any  respect;  at  all;  as,  I  cannot  give 
anything  like  a  fair  sketch  of  his  trials, 
an'y  thing,  adv.  In  any  measure  ;  anywise  ;  at  all. 

Mine  old  goodwill  and  hearty  affection  towards  vou  is  not  .  .  . 
anything  at  all  quailed.  '  Robinson  (More'*  Utopia). 

an'y-thing  a'ri-an  (-a'rT-5n),  n.  One  who  holds  no  particu¬ 
lar  creed  or  dogma.  —  an'y-thing-a'ri-an  ism  (-Tz’m),  n. 
an'y- way  (-wajj  I  adv .  <x  conj,  Anyw  tee ;  at  all ;  in  any 
an'y-ways  (-waz)  J  case.  Tennyson.  Southey. 

an'y-where  (-hwSr),  adv.  In  any  place, 
an'y-whith'er  (-hwT tii'er),  adv.  To  or  towards  any  place  ; 
as,  let  him  go  anywhither.  Archaic. 
an'y  wise  (Sn'T-wiz),  adv.  In  any  wise  or  way  ;  at  all. 
A-O'ni  an  (a-o'nl-an),  a.  [L.  Aonius ,  fr.  Gr.  ’Aoi/ios,  fr. 


’AoWa.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  Aonia,  the  region  of  the 
mountains  Helicon  and  Cithaeron,  in  ancient  Boeotia,  or 
the  Muses,  who  were  supposed  to  dwell  there. 

Or  Cephalus  with  lusty  Theban  youths 
Against  the  wolf  that  angry  Themis  sent 
To  waste  and  spoil  the  sweet  Aonian  fields.  Marlowe. 
Aonian  fount,  the  fountain  of  Aganippe,  at  the  foot  of 
Mount  Helicon  (the  Aonian  mount),  near  Thebes,  sacred  to 
the  Muses. 

a'O-rist  (a'6-rlst),  n.  [Gr.  aopunos  indefinite;  a-  not  -f- 
opigeivto  define,  op  os  boundary,  limit.]  Gram.  A  tense  of 
the  Greek  verb  which  denotes  simply  that  an  action  or  oc¬ 
currence  took  place  in  an  indefinite  past  time  ;  also,  a  tense 
of  like  form  or  meaning  in  other  languages,  as  Sanskrit. 

The  aorist  takes  its  name  (aopioros;  unlimited)  from  its  denot¬ 
ing  a  simple  past  occurrence,  with  none  of  the  limitations  (opo i) 
as  to  completion,  continuance,  repetition,  etc.,  which  belong  to 
the  other  tenses.  Goodwin. 

a  o-ris'tic  (a'6-rls'tlk),  a.  [Gr.  dopcarucds.]  1.  Indefi¬ 
nite  ;  undetermined. 

2.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  aorist  tense, 
a-or'ta  (a-6r'td),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  aopriq,  fr.  aetpetv  to  lift, 
heave.]  Anat.  <1*  Zool.  The  great 
artery  which  carries  the  blood  from 
the  heart  to  all  parts  of  the  body  ex¬ 
cept  the  lungs ;  the  main  trunk  of 
the  arterial  system.  In  fishes  and 
the  early  stages  of  all  higher  ver¬ 
tebrates  the  aorta  divides  near  its 
origin  into  several  branches  (the 
aortic  arches)  which  pass  in  pairs 
round  the  esophagus  and  unite  to 
form  the  systemic  aorta.  One  or 
more  pairs  of  these  arches  persist 
in  the  adult  in  amphibia  and  rep¬ 
tiles,  but  only  one  arch  in  birds 
and  mammals,  this  being  on  the 
right  side  in  the  birds  and  on  the 
left  in  the  mammals.  In  man  the 
aorta  extends  up  from  the  left  ven¬ 
tricle  of  the  heart  and  arches  back 
over  the  root  of  the  left  lung,  then 
descends  in  the  thorax  along  the 
left  side  of  the  spinal  column,  pass¬ 
ing  through  the  diaphragm,  and 
dividing  opposite  the  fourth  lum¬ 
bar  vertebra  into  the  common  iliac 
arteries.  See  innominate  artery. 

Description  of  the  Illustration  : 
a  Right  Ventricle  of  heart,  with  b 
Stump  of  Pulmonary  Artery,  c  Left 
Ventricle,  connecting  with  Aorta  (dd 
Arch  of  Aorta,  e  Descending  Thoracic 
Aorta,  f  Abdominal  Aorta),  which 
shows  the  Coronary  Arteries  branch¬ 
ing  from  it  over  tne  surface  of  the 
heart,  and  the  stumps  of  the  following 
arteries  :  r  Right  Carotid,  s  s  Right 
and  Left  Subclavian,  t  Left  Carotid,  g 
Gastric,  h  Hepatic,  i  Splenic,  k  k  Right 
and  Left  Renal,  l  l  Right  and  Left 
Common  Iliac,  m  m  Superior  and  In¬ 
ferior  Mesenteric,  n  n  Right  and  Left 
Spermatic,  o  Middle  Sacral,  p  Some 
of  the  Intercostal  and  Lumbar  Arteries. 
q  Innominate  Artery, 
w  Left  Auricular  Appendix,  v  Right 

Auricle  and  Appendix,  receiving'  w  ^..t, _  _ _ 

scending  from  Right  and  Left  Innominate  Veins,  and  x  Inferior 
Vena  Cava  ascending  from  below,  with  stumps  of  Hepatic  Veins, 
a  or'tic  (-tlk),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  aorta, 
aortic  arch.  See  aorta. 

a  or'ti-co-  (a-or'tT-ko-).  A  combining  form  used  to  indicate 
connection  with ,  or  relation  to,  the  aorta  ;  as  in  a-or'ti-CO- 
re  nal,  pertaining  to  the  aorta  and  the  kidneys, 
a'or  ti'tis  (a'5r-ti'tls),  n.  [NL.; 
aorta  -f-  -itis.']  Med.  Inflammation 
of  the  aorta. 

a'ou  dad  (a'db-dad),  n.  [Moorish 
name.]  A  wild  sheep  (Oris  trage- 
laphus)  of  North  Africa.  It  may  be  •  , 

the  chamois  of  the 
Old  Testament. 

ap-.  Assimilated  72* 

form  of  ad-.  Fxnv  \  - '' 

ap-.  See  Aro-. 
ap--  [W.,  fr.  OW. 
map  son,  W.  mob; 
akin  to  Ir.  &  Gael. 
mac.~\  Prefix  sig¬ 
nifying  son  of. 
a-pace'  (d-pas'),  ^ 
adv.  [g-  on  -f -  ^ 
pace  ;  ME.  apas.] 

At  a  quick  pace ; 
quick;  fast; 
speedily. 

1 1  is  dewy  locks  did  drop  with  brine  apace.  Spenser. 

A  visible  triumph  of  the  gospel  draws  on  apace.  I.  Taylor. 
A-pa'che  (d-pa'cha  ;  commonly  d-p5ch'e),  n.  Any  Indian 
of  a  group  of  warlike  tribes  of  Athapascan  stock  origi¬ 
nally  found  in  New  Mexico  and  Arizona,  where  their  prin¬ 
cipal  reservations  are  still  located.  The  Apaches,  in  their 
natural  state,  were  nomads  of  a  low  order  of  culture. 
Apache  plume.  The  rosaceous  shrub  Fallugia  pnradoxa  of 
Mexico  and  New  Mexico  ;  —  so  called  because  of  the  elon¬ 
gated  plumose  styles  of  its  achenes. 


Acrta  and  Heart  of  Man, 
front  view. 

Superior  Vena  Cava  de- 


Aoudad  ( Ovis  tragelaphus). 


Removal  of  the  walls  of  an  an¬ 
trum,  esp.  the  mastoid  antrum, 
an-tri'tis  (ftn-tn'tls),  n.  [NL.  ; 
antrum  ■+■  -itis.')  Med.  Inflam¬ 
mation  of  an  antrum, 
an'tro-cele  (ftn'tro-sel),  w.  [«n- 
trum  -F  -cefe.)  Med.  The  pres¬ 
ence  of  serous  fluid  in  the  max¬ 
illary  antrum. 

an'tro-phore.  n.  [an  tr  u  m  -f- 
-phore. J  Surg.  A  form  of  sol¬ 
uble  medicated  bougie. 
an-trors'I-form  (a  n-t  r  o  r's  Y- 
fdrm),  a.  [antrorsc  -f  -form.'] 
Zool  Increasing  in  height  to¬ 
ward  the  head;  —  said  of  certain 
fishes 

an'tro-scope,  n.  [a  nfr  n  m  4- 
scope.]  Med.  An  apparatus  for 
illuminating  and  inspecting  the 
maxillary  antrum. 
An-tros'to-mus  (&  n-t  r  8  s't  o- 
mus),  n.  [NL.  ;  Gr.  amp^v 
cavern  4-  cr Toy-a  mouth.]  Zool. 
A  genus  of  goatsuckers,  which 


includes  the  whippoorwill  and 
chuck-will’s-widow. 
an'tro-tym-pan'ic,  a.  Med. 
Pertaining  to  the  mastoid  an¬ 
trum  and  the  tympanic  cavity, 
an'tro-vert'  (ftn'tro-vfirt'X  r.  t. 
[See  AXTRoitsK.l  To  turn  or 
bend  forward.  Rare.  —  an  tro- 
ver'sion  (-vftr'shnn),  n. 
ants’  brood  The  pup®  of  ants, 
used  for  feeding  birds, 
ant'ship, //.  See -ship. 

An'tum  (an'toom),  n.  Baby¬ 
lon.  Math.  Consort  of  Ann* 
ant  worm.  =  ant  boo. 
antym.  +  a  nth  km. 

A'nub  (a^nilb).  Bib. 
a-nu'bin  (ii-nflo'ben).  a-nu'- 
bing  (-beng),  n.  ITag.)  Anv  of 
several  trees  of  the  genus  Arto- 
carpus ,  or  their  wood, 
a-nu'cle-ate,  a.  See  a-,  not. 
anue  -fr  annoy. 
anufene.  +  anovknon. 
anui.  +  annoy. 


A-nu'kit  (ii-noo'kYt),  n.  Egypt. 
Mythol.  A  goddess  of  Libyan 
origin  worshiped  in  the  neigh¬ 
borhood  of  Phil®  and  depicted 
as  wearing  a  feather  crown, 
anular.  -f  annular. 
anulet.  +  annulet. 
anulle.  annul. 
an  u-lo'ma  (lln'do-lo'mfi),  adv. 
[Skr.  annlomaA  Hindu  Law. 
Lit.,  with  the  hair,  that  is,  in 
due  order;— used  in  designat¬ 
ing  a  marriage  of  a  man  with  a 
woman  of  a  lower  class  than  his 
own  ;  —  opposed  to  prntiloma. 
an-un'der,  prep.  Under.  Obs. 
or  Dial.  Eng. 

A-nu'nit  (ii-ndo'nYt).  n.  [Assyr¬ 
ian.]  Babylon  Myth.  A  god¬ 
dess  later  identified  with  Ishtar. 
A'nun-na'ki  (a'ndb-na'kf),  n. 
)>1.  Babylon.  Myth.  A  group 
of  powerful  earth  spirits,  genii, 
or  demons,  viewed  as  the  servi¬ 
tors  of  the  gods  and  as,  on  the 


whole,  hostile  to  man  ;  —  associ¬ 
ated  with  the  lgigi  (which  see). 
Anunnnki  and  lgigi  are  some¬ 
times  used  in  the  religious  liter¬ 
ature  as  comprising  the  total¬ 
ity  of  gods  of  earth  and  heaven 
an-up'pe,  />re/>.  [AS.  an,  on  -f 
vpjie  above.]  Upon.  Obs. 
an  u-re'sis,  n.  [NL.  ;  an  not  4- 
n  re  sis.)  Med.  Anuria.  —  anu- 
ret'ic  (ttn'fl-ret'Tk),  a. 
an'u-ry  (Sn'D-rY).  n.  =  anuria. 
A'nus  (a'n?7s).  Bib. 
anuven.  f  axoven. 
anuward.  +  anovf.ward. 
an-ven'om  4  kn venom. 

||  An' ver  sols'  (aN'vSr'swa'),  n., 
masc.,  |i An' ver  Boise'  (-swiiz'), 
fern.  [F.]  A  native  or  inhabit¬ 
ant  of  Antwerp  (F.  Anvers). 

H  an-xi'e-tas  (ftng-zl'e-t&s),  n. 
[L.]  Med.  Anxiety, 
anx  i'e-tude  (-tad),  n.  [L.  an- 
xietudo.]  Anxiety.  Rare. 
anye.  -f  annoy. 


an'y-kyn,  n.  [See  any,  kin.] 
Anv  kind.  Obs.  [Obs.  I 

an/y-what,  pron.  Anything.! 
an'y  when.  adv.  At  any  time. 
A-  0.  Abbr.  a  Freemasonry. 
Anno  Ordinis,  L.,  in  the  year  of 
the  Order  (subtract  11  IK  from 
present  rear),  b  Army  Order, 
a/o  Abbr.  Account  of. 
A'o(ii'i5),  n.  See  Indo-Chinese 
languages.  [Corps.  I 

A  0.  C.  Abbr.  Army  Ordnance! 
A  0.  D.  Abbr.  Ariiiv  Ordnance 
1  lepartment.  [of  Foresters.  I 
A  0  F._  Abbr.  Ancient  Order] 
Aoi'fe  (e'fg),  n.  See  Conlacii. 
-aor.  Abbr.  Aorist. 
a  o-ris'ti-cal-ly,  adv.  of  aoris- 
tic.  See -ly. 

a-or'ne.  4  adorn,  anorn. 
a-or'tal  (a-dr't'/l),  a.  Aortic, 
a-os'mic  (ii-bz'mlk),  a.  [Gr. 
ao(rp.os;  a-  not  4-  oerjurj  odor.] 
Med  Odorless. 

A.  0.  S.  S.  Abbr.  American® 


Orientals  Societatis  Socius  (L., 
Member  of  the  American  Ori¬ 
ental  Society). 

A.  0.  U.  Abbr.  American  Or¬ 
nithologists’  Union, 
a-ou're.  4  adore,  anoure. 

IJ  A  ou'trance'  (a'  oo'triiNs'). 
[F.]  To  the  utmost  :  without 
sparing  ;  specif.,  of  medieval 
combats,  to  a  finish  ;  mortal. 

Ap  .,  or  ap.  Abbr.  Apostle  ; 
April  ;  apud,  Lat.  for,  “  in  (the 
writings  of).” 

A.  P.,  a  p.  Abbr.  Armor-pierc¬ 
ing  ;  Associate  Presbyterian  ; 
above  proof  ;  author’s  proof. 

A.  P.  A.  Abbr.  American  Phi¬ 
lological  Association,  American 
Protective  Association, 
ap'a-bhram'sa  (kp'd'bilm'id  . 
n.  [Skr.  apabhramga.]  A  ver¬ 
nacular  development,  or  patois 
of  a  Prakrit.  A  literary  nj>a- 
bhramsa  is  such  a  vernacular 
with  a  literature.  India. 


food,  foot ;  out,  oil ;  chair  ;  go  ;  sing,  ii)k  ;  then,  thin  ;  natyre,  verthjre  (250) ;  K  =  chin  G.  icli,  ach  (144) ;  boN ;  yet ;  zh  =  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to? 

Full  explanations  of  Abbreviations,  Signs,  etc.,  Immediately  precede  the  \oeabuIary. 
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ap'a-gO'ge  (Sp'a-go'je),  n.  [Gr.  anayujyrj  a  leading  away,  fr. 
airayeiv  to  lead  away  ;  ano  from  -f-  dyeiv  to  lead.]  Logic. 
a  =  ABDUCTION,  2.  Obs.  b  =  REDUCTIO  AD  AB8URDUM. 
apagog'ic  (-gffj'Ik)  (a.  Pert,  to  or  involving  an  apagoge. 

ap  a  gog'i  cal  (-T-kal)  (  —  ap'a-gog'i-cal  ly,  udv. 

apagogica 1  reduction,  Logic ,  a  reduction  in  which  one  of  the 
premises  and  the  conclusion  are  contradictories  of  the  con¬ 
clusion  and  one  of  the  premises  of  the  reduced  syllogism; 
—  contrasted  with  ostensive  reduction . 

A  pa  la'chee  I  (a'pd-la'clie),  n.  Any  Indian  of  a  tribe  of 
Apa la 'chi  J  Muskhogean  stock  formerly  in  northwest¬ 
ern  Florida.  They  were  early  brought  under  mission  con¬ 
trol  by  Spanish  Franciscans,  out  were  raided  and  enslaved 
by  the  English  with  Indian  allies  in  the  first  decade  of 
the  18th  century,  and  are  now  extinct, 
a'par  (ii'par)  )  n.  [Native  name  apara. ]  Zool.  The 
a  pa  ra  (a-pa'ra)  (  three-banded  armadillo  (Tolypeutes  tri- 
cinctus)  of  South  America. 

a'pa-re'jo  (a'pa-ra'liS),  n.  ;  pi.  -jos  (-lioz  ;  Sp.  -lios  ;  189). 
[Sp.]  A  kind  of  pack  saddle  of  stuffed  leather  or  canvas 
used  in  the  American  army  and  among  Spanish  Americans, 
a-part'  (a-part'),  adv.  [F.  d  part ;  a  (L.  ad)  -f-  part  part. 
See  part.]  1.  Separately  in  regard  to  space  or  company  ; 
in  a  state  of  separation  as  to  place  ;  aside. 

Others  apart  sat  on  a  hill  retired.  Milton. 

The  Lord  hath  set  apart  him  that  is  godly  for  himself.  ]*s.  iv.  8. 

2.  In  a  state  of  separation,  exclusion,  or  distinction  as  to 
purpose,  use,  or  character,  or  as  a  matter  of  thought ;  sepa¬ 
rately  ;  independently  ;  as,  take  the  two  propositions  apart. 

3.  Aside  ;  away  ;  as,  jesting  apart. 

Wherefore  lay  apart  all  filthiness.  Jas.  i.  21. 

Let  Pleasurego,  put  Care  apart.  Keble. 

4.  In  two  or  more  parts  ;  asunder  ;  to  pieces  ;  as,  to  take 
a  piece  of  machinery  apart. 

a-part'ment  (-m?nt),  n.  [F.  appartement ;  cf.  It.  apparta- 
mento,  fr.  appartare  to  separate  ;  all  fr.  L.  ad  -f- pars,  par - 
tis,  part.  See  apart.]  1.  A  suite  or  set  of  rooms  ;  esp.  in 
the  United  States,  a  number  of  rooms  with  necessary  cor¬ 
ridors,  etc.,  occupied  as  a  dwelling  by  a  family ;  often,  such 
a  suite  more  pretentious  than  a  flat.  Cf.  also  tenement. 

Our  new  lodgings  ...  a  very  handsome  apartment  just  over 
against  the  Hall  court.  Evt  hm 

2.  A  room  in  a  building.  Fielding. 

3.  A  compartment.  Obs.  Pope. 

Syn.  —  See  room. 

a-part  men'tal  (-mSn't&l),  a.  Of  or  pert,  to  an  apartment, 
apartment  house.  A  building  comprising  a  number  of 
suites  designed  for  separate  housekeeping  tenements,  but 
having  conveniences,  such  as  heat,  light,  elevator  service, 
etc.,  furnished  in  common ;  — often  distinguished  in  the 
United  States  from  a  fiat  house. 

ap  as'tron  (5p-5s'tr5n),  n.  [Gr.  ano  from  -|-  darpou 
star.]  Astron.  That  point  in  the  orbit  of  a  double  star 
where  the  companion  is  farthest  from  its  primary, 
ap'a-thet'ic  (£p'a-th8t'Tk)  )  a.  [See  apathy.]  Void  of 
ap  a  thet'i  cal  (-T-kdl)  J  feeling  ;  not  susceptible  of 
deep  emotion ;  passionless ;  unemotional  ;  indifferent.  — 
ap  a  thet'i  cal-ly,  adv. 

Syn.  —  See  passive. 

ap'a  thy  (5p'd-thT),  n. ;  pi.  -thies  (-tliTz).  [L.  apathia , 
Gr.  dnaOma.  ;  a-  not  -j-  naBos.  fr.  naBeiv,  nd(y\eiv ,  to  suf¬ 
fer  :  cf.  F.  apathie.  See  pathos.]  1.  Want  of  feeling  ;  lack 
of  passion,  emotion,  or  excitement ;  dispassion.  “  The 
apathy  of  despair.”  Macaulay. 

According  to  the  Stoics,  apathy  meant  the  extinction  of  tfie 
passions  by  the  ascendency  of  reason.  Fleming. 

2.  Indifference  to  what  appeals  to  feelings  or  interest,  or 
prompts  to  action. 

Syn. —  Insensibility,  unfeelingness,  indifference,  pncon- 
cern,  stoicism,  supineness,  sluggishness.  —  Apathy,  calm¬ 
ness.  Apathy  always  implies  insensibility  or  indiffer¬ 
ence  ;  calmness  (or  calm)  more  frequently  suggests  self- 
mastery  or  self-restraint.  See  calm,  indifference. 

A  certain  apathy  or  sluggishness  in  Ins  nature  which  led  him 
...  to  leave  events  to  take  their  own  course.  Prescott. 

ap'a-tite  (-tit),  n.  [Gr.  ana-rq  deceit ;  it  having  been  often 
mistaken  for  other  minerals.]  Min.  Calcium  phosphate- 
fluoride,  CaFCa4(P04)3  (or  less  commonly  phosphate-chlo¬ 
ride,  CaClCa4(P04)3),  occurring  variously  in  six-sided 
prisms,  granular  masses,  or  reniform  shape  with  fibrous 
structure,  etc.  The  crystallized  varieties  are  usually  green, 
transparent  to  translucent.  It  is  a  source  of  phosphorus 
compounds.  H.,  5  (cryst.).  Sp.  gr.,  3.17-3.23  (cryst.). 

Apa  tU'ri-a  (-tu'rt-a),  n.  pi.  [L.,  fr.  Gr.  ’Anarovpia.]  Gr. 
Rriig.  An  annual  festival  observed  by  most  of  the  Ionian 


Greeks  and  by  the  Athenians,  at  which  each  phratry,  or 
clan,  held  a  banquet,  sacrificed  to  its  deities  (at  Athens  to 
Zeus  Phratrios  and  Athena  Apaturia),  and  received  into 
its  fellowship  the  grown-up  youths. 

ape  (ap),  n.  [AS.  apa  ;  akin  to  D.  aap ,  OHG.  ajff’o,  G.  affe, 
Icel.  api ,  Sw.  apa,  Dan.  abe .]  1.  Zool.  Any  monkey  ; 

—  applied  esp.  to  the  larger  tailless  forms,  which  are  con¬ 
fined  to  the  Old  World.  Those  most  nearly  related  to  man 
are  called  anthropoid  apes.  (See  anthropoid,  a.)  The  apes 
of  the  Old  Testament  were  probably  the  rhesus  monkey  of 
India  and  allied  forms. 

2.  One  who  “  plays  the  ape  ;  ”  an  imitator  ;  as :  a  Depre- 
ciatively  :  A  servile  or  spurious  imitator ;  a  mimic. 

Every  genius  has  his  apt.  Walpole. 

b  Simply,  or  in  a  good  sense  :  An  imitator.  Obs. 

O  6leep,  thou  ape  of  death.  Shah. 

3.  A  dupe  or  fool.  Obs.  Chaucer. 

ape,  v.  t.  ;  aped  (apt);  ap'ing  (ap'ing).  To  mimic,  as  an  ape 

does  human  actions;  to  imitate  or  follow  irrationally,  ser¬ 
vilely,  or  pretentiously.  “  How  he  apes  his  sire.”  Addison. 

The  people  of  England  will  not  ape  the  fashions  they  have 
never  tried.  Burke. 

Syn.  —  See  imitate. 

a-peak'  (a-pek'),  adv.  it-  a.  [a-  -j-  peak :  cf.  F.  a  pic  ver¬ 
tically.]  Haul.  In  a  vertical  line.  The  anchor  is  apeak 
when  the  cable  has  been  drawn  in  to  a  nearly  vertical  line, 
and  the  ship  is  then  hove  apeak;  a  yard  is  apeak  when 
raised  by  one  end  until  nearly  vertical;  oars  are  apeak 
when  held  vertically,  or  nearly  so. 

Ap'  on-nine  (5p'e-mn),  a.  [L.  A penninus,  perh.  fr.  a  Cel¬ 
tic  pen ,  or  ben ,  peak,  mountain.]  Pertaining  to,  of,  or 
designating,  the  Apennines,  a  chain  of  mountains  in  Italy. 
A'pe-pl  (a'pS-pe),  7i.  [Egypt,  apep,  ape  pi.’]  Egypt.  Myth. 
The  great  serpent  who  leads  the  onslaughts  of  the  demons 
against  the  sun,  by  whom  they  are  daily  overcome,  thus 
symbolizing  the  struggle  of  darkness  with  light. 
a-J>ep'sl-a  (a-pSp'sT-d  ;  -slid),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  dncxj/ia,  fr. 
aTrcTTTos  undigested.  See  a-  not;  dyspepsia.]  Med.  In¬ 
digestion.  —  a-pep'tlc  (-tTk),  a. 

II  a'per  gu'  (4'pSr'su'),  n.  ;  pi.  aper^us  (-six').  [F.,  prop, 

p.  p.  of  apercevoir  to  perceive.]  1.  A  first  view  or  glance, 
or  the  perception  or  estimation  so  obtained  ;  an  immediate 
apprehension  or  insight,  appreciative  rather  than  analytic. 

The  main  object  being  to  develop  the  several  apercus  or  insights 
which  furnish  the  method  of  such  psychology.  W.  T.  Harris. 

A  series  of  partial  and  more  or  less  disparute  apergus  or  out¬ 
looks  ;  each  for  itself  a  center  of  experience.  James  Ward. 
2.  Hence,  a  brief  or  detached  view  ;  conspectus;  sketch, 
a-pe'ri-ent  (d-pe'rl-ent),  a.  [L.  aperie?is ,  p.  pr.  of  ape¬ 
rire  to  uncover,  open  ;  a -  =  ab-  -f-  parire ,  parere ,  to  bring 
forth,  produce.  Cf.  cover,  overt.]  Med.  Gently  opening 
the  bowels  ;  laxative.  —  n.  An  aperient  medicine  or  food, 
a-pe  ri-od'ic  (a-pe'rT-bd'Tk),  a.  [ a -  not  -j-  periodic.']  1.  Of 
irregular  occurrence  ;  not  periodic  ;  as,  an  aperiodic  fever. 
2.  Physics.  Not  having  periodic  vibrations;  deadbeat;  as, 
an  aperiodic  galvanometer.  See  deadbeat. 
a-per'i-tive  (d-pSr'I-tlv),  a.  [Cf.  F.  aperitif.]  Serving  to 
open;  aperient.  Harvey.  —  n .  An  aperient, 
a-pert'  (a-pfirt'),  a.  [OF.  a  pert ,  L.  a  pert  us ,  p.  p.  of  aperire. 
See  aperient  ;  cf.  tert,  a.]  Ope*  ;  evident  ;  undisguised  ; 
bold.  Archaic.  Folherby.  —  adv.  Openly  ;  apertly.  Obs. 

—  a-pert'ly,  adv.  Archaic.  —  a-pert'ness,  n.  Archaic. 
ap'er-tom'e-ter (Sp/er-t5m'e-ter),??.  [See  aperture;  meter.] 

Optics.  A  device  for  measuring  the  angular  aperture  of  ob¬ 
jectives,  usually  those  of  a  microscope, 
ap'er-ture  (Sp'er-tur),  n.  [L.  apertura ,  fr.  aperire.  See 
aperient.]  1.  Act  of  opening.  How  Rare. 

The  Roman  process  of  insinuation,  ajierture ,  and  publication 
[of  a  will].  Pollock  t?  Mail. 

2.  An  opening  ;  an  open  space  ;  a  gap,  cleft,  or  chasm  ;  a 
passage  perforated  ;  a  hole ;  as,  an  aperture  in  a  wall. 

An  aperture  between  the  mountains.  Gilpin 

The  back  aperture  of  the  nostrils.  Owen. 

3.  Optics.  The  diameter  of  the  exposed  part  of  the  object 
glass  of  a  telescope  or  other  optical  instrument ;  as,  a  tel¬ 
escope  of  four-inch  aperture.  The  aperture  of  lenses  is 
often  expressed  in  degrees,  called  also  the  angular  aperture, 
which  signifies  the  angle  obtained  by  joining  the  edges  to 
the  principal  focus ;  as,  a  lens  of  50°  aperture. 

Syn.  —  See  orifice. 

ap'er-y  (ap'er-T),  n.  ;  pi.  aperies  (-Tz).  1.  Act  or  practice 
of  aping  ;  an  apish  action.  Coleridge. 

2.  A  place  where  apes  are  kept.  Rare.  Kingsley. 

A-pet'a-lae(d-pgt'd-le),  n.pl.  [NL.  See  apetalous.]  Bot. 


A  division  of  archichlamydeous  dicotyledonous  plants  em¬ 
bracing  all  destitute  of  petals.  The  Apetalaeare  subdivided 
into  the  Achlamydeie,  or  those  without  perianth  of  any 
kind,  as  the  willows,  and  the  Monoclilamydeae,  or  those 
having  only  one  perianth  series,  which  is  then  called  the 
calyx,  even  when  bright-colored.  The  division  is  now  used 
more  for  convenience  hi  popular  writings  than  as  a  cate¬ 
gory  of  classification,  since  most  apetalous  plants  are  in¬ 
cluded  with  the  Choripetala*  in  the  division  Arcliichlamyd- 
e*.  See  Dicotyledones,  Archichlamydea:. 
a-pet'al-ous  (d-pSt'al-as),  a.  [a-  not  -f -  petalous.]  Bot. 
Having  no  petals,  hence  belonging  to  the  Apetala*. — a-pet'- 
al  ous  ness.  a  pet'al-y  (-T),  n. 
a'pex  (a'pgks),  n.  ;  pi.  E.  apexes  (-pSk-sSz  ;  -sTz),  L.  apices 
(Sp'I-sez).  [L.,  summit,  specif.,  the  small  rod  at  the  top  of 
a  riamen’s  cap,  wound  with  wool.]  1.  The  tip,  point,  or 
angular  summit  of  anything  ;  as,  the  apex  of  a  mountain, 
spire,  or  cone  ;  the  apex ,  or  tip,  of  a  leaf. 

2-  Mining.  The  end,  edge,  or  crest  of  a  vein  nearest  the 
surface.  U.  S. 

3.  a  A  projecting  point  on  a  Hebrew  letter;  hence,  fig.,  a 
jot;  tittle,  b  A  diacritical  mark  of  varying  form  (-],  *J, 
etc.)  often  used  in  Latin  inscriptions  to  indicate  a  long 
vowel ;  as,  Fibcrr.  One  form,  -,  the  macron,  adopted  by 
grammarians,  is  still  used  to  mark  lone  vowels.  In  the 
imperial  age  the  apex  was  written  Late  inscriptions 
used  the  apex  indiscriminately  over  both  long  and  short 
vowels,  apparently  merely  as  a  decoration. 

Syn.  —  See  culmination. 

apex  of  the  earth’s  motion,  Astron.,  that  point  of  the  heavens 
toward  which  the  earth  is  moving  in  its  orbit.  —  a.  of  the 
heart,  Anat.,  the  lower  pointed  end  of  the  heart,  in  man  sit¬ 
uated  opposite  the  space  betw  een  the  cartilages  of  the  fifth 
and  sixth  ribs  on  the  left  side.  —  a.  of  a  lung,  the  narrow, 
somewhat  conical,  upper  end  of  a  lung,  which  extends 
into  the  root  of  the  neck.  —  a.  of  the  sun’s  motion  or  way. 
Ast/on.  =  solar  apex. 

a'pex,  v.  i.  ;  a'pexed  (a'pgkst) ;  a'pex-ing.  Mining.  To 
present  an  apex  or  upper  edge,  w  hether  as  an  outcrop  or  as 
a  blind  lode  ; —  said  of  mineral  deposits.  Western  U.  S. 
apex  beat-  Physiol.  The  impulse  of  the  heart  felt  or  seen 
m  the  fifth  left  intercostal  space, 
aph-.  [Gr.  a<t>-.]  A  prefix  denoting  off,  away.  See  apo-. 
a-phaer'e  sis  (a-fSr'e-sTs),  n.  [L.,  fr.  Gr.  d<£>aip6<ri?,  fr. 
d  laipfLu  to  take  away  ;  a7ro  -f-  aipeiv  to  take.]  1.  The 
dropping  of  a  letter  or  syllable  from  the  beginning  of  a  word ; 

—  usually  applied  specif,  to  the  loss  of  an  unaccented  initial 
vowel  or,  less  often,  an  initial  consonant ;  as  mid  for  amid, 
lone  from  alone ,  etc.  Cf.  aphesis. 

2.  Surg.  An  operation  by  which  any  part  is  removed.  Obs. 
a  pha'ki-a  (d-fa'ki-a),  n.  [NL.  ;  a-  not  -f-  Gr.  Qokos  seed 
of  a  lentil.]  Med.  An  anomalous  state  of  refraction  caused 
by  the  absence  of  the  crystalline  lens,  as  after  operations  for 
cataract.  —  a-phak'ic  (-fXk'Tk),  a  pha'ki-al  (  fa'ki-al),  a. 
Aph'a-nap'ter-yx  (Sf'd-nSp'ter-Tks),  n.  [NL. ;  Gr.  d<£ap>}9 
obscure  +  nrepv£  wing.]  Zool.  A  genus  consisting  of  a 
large,  long-billed  rail,  incapable  of  flight,  which  inhabited 
Mauritius.  It  was  exterminated  by  man  in  recent  times, 
aph'a-nlte  (Sf'd-nit),  n.  [Gr.  a^airrjs  invisible  ;  a-  not  -f- 
<t>aive<r9ai  to  appear.]  Petrog.  a  A  dark,  heavy  variety  of 
diorite,  of  such  close  texture  that  its  separate  grains  are 
invisible  to  the  naked  eye.  b  Any  rock  of  similar  texture. 

—  aph  a  nit 'ic  (-nlt'Tk),  a.  —  a-phan'i-tism  (d-f5n'I- 
tTz’m),  n. 

a-pha'si-a  (d-fa'zhT-d),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  aibaaia ,  fr.  d('»aT05 
not  spoken  ;  a-  not  -j-  vat  to  speak;  cf.  F.  aphasie.]  Med. 
Total  or  partial  loss  of  the  use  or  understanding  of  lan¬ 
guage,  the  vocal  organs  remaining  intact.  Any  of  the  qual¬ 
ities  or  varieties  of  speech  may  be  affected,  both  spoken 
and  w  ritten.  It  results  from  injury  or  disease  of  the  Drain, 
a  pha'si  ac  (-zT-Sk),  a.  Aphasie.  —  w.  A  person  suffering 
from  aphasia. 

a  plia'sic  (d-fa'sTk  ;  -ztk),  a.  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  affected 
by,  aphasia  ;  speechless.  —  n.  An  apliasiac. 
Aph/e-lail'dra<8f/e-h'ln'drd),  n.  [NL.  ;  Gr.  d^eA^<r  simple 
-f*  a.v8po<;,  man  :  —  so  called  from  the  one-celled  an¬ 

thers.]  Bot.  A  large  genus  of  tropical  American  acantha- 
ceous  plants  having  quadrangular  spikes  of  handsome  red 
flowers,  the  corolla  broadly  2-lipped. 

a-phel'ion  (d-fel'yfin  ;  -fe'lT-^n  ;  277),  n. ;  L.  pi.  aphelia 
(-yd;  -lT-d).  [Gr.  an-d  -f-  -rjAio?  sun.]  Astron.  That  point 
of  a  planet’s  or  comet’s  orbit  most  distant  from  the  sun, 
the  opposite  point  being  perihelion. 


a'pa-da'na  (a'pd-da'nd),  n. 
Tne  great  hall  in  ancient  Per¬ 
sian  palaces,  as  the  k*  Hall  of 
Columns”  of  the  palace  of  Ar- 
taxerxes  Mneinon  at  Susa. 

II  a  pa  e'si  (a  pii-a'ze).  [It.] 
With  landscapes  used  of  the 
decoration  of  tapestries  (espe¬ 
cially  Italian),  majolica,  etc. 

||  a' pa- go  Sa'ta-nas  (ftp'o-je 
sSt'a-m/s).  or,  corruptly,  Sar- 
tha-nas  ( s&th'a-nris).  [L.  a  page 
away  !  4-  Satanas  Satan  )  Get 
thee  hence,  Satan !  Archaic. 
“There  is  no  apage  Sat  lianas /- 
as  potent  as  ridicule.”  Lowell. 
a-paid"',  a.  Satisfied  ;  pleased  ; 
paid.  Archaic. 

a-poin',  i>.  t.  [OF.  apainer.) 
To  give  (one’s  self)  pains  ;  ex¬ 
ert  (one’s  self).  Obs. 
apair.  +  affair. 
apaise.  •]•  appease. 

Ap  a-lach'l  an.  Var.  of  Appa¬ 
lachian. 
apale  +  appalr. 
apall.  appall. 

A-^a'me  («-pa'mC  ;  ftp'd-me). 

Ap  a-m®'a(Sp,«-nie'rt).  D.  Bib. 
A>pam  Na  pat'  (ap'dtn  nd- 
pat').  [Avestan  Apam  iVapa.t ; 
a  pom  water  4-  naput  grandson.] 
Persian  Myth.  A  god  of  the 
waters,  giver  of  beneficent  rain, 
apan.  -f  upon. 
ap'a  nage.  ap'a-naged,  etc. 
vara,  of  appanage,  etc. 
a-pan'dry  (d-p&n'drT),  n.  [apo- 
4-  Gr.  ai’rjp,  ai’Sco man.] 
Bot.  Loss  of  function  in  the 
male  organs. 

ap  an  thro'pi-a  (&p/&n-thrfi'pY- 
d),  a  pan'thro-py  (d-p&n'thrft- 
pt),  n.  [NL.  apanthropia ,  fr. 
Gr.  aTroLi'Bpujnia.]  =  axtiiro- 

POPHORIA. 

A  pa  o'sha  (a'pa-O'sha),  n. 


[Avestan.  prop.,  drying  up.] 
Persian  Myth.  Drought  demon, 
aparail.  +  APPAREL, 
aparance.  f  apparence. 
aparant.  +  apparent. 
ap  a  raph'y-sate  (&p/d-r&f'Y- 
sat),  a.  [See  a-  not  ;  pakaphy- 
m*. ]  Destitute  of  paraphyses. 
apar  reive.  +  apperceive. 

II  a  pa'ri-bus  (a  pftr'T-biffi).  [L.] 
From  equals. 

ap  a  rith  me'sls  (ttp'd-rTth- 
me'sYs).  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  arra- 
piBprj(TL<; .  fr.  anaptBpeiv  to 
count.]  Rhet  Enumeration 
aparne.  +  APRON, 
a  part',  r.  t.  To  put  apart  ;  to 
set  apart  ;  to  remove  ;  also,  to 
part  from  Obs  or  R. 

II  a  par' to  an'te  [L.]  From 
before,  or  on  the  side  before  ; 
antecedently  ;  —  a  Scholastic 
phrase  usually  applied  to  the 
eternal  past  of  the  life  of  God. 
II  apar'tepost.  [L.]  From  after, 
or  on  the  side  after  :  posterior¬ 
ly  a  Scholastic  phrase  usu¬ 
ally  applied  to  the  eternal  future 
of  the  life  of  God 
II  a  par'te  re'i.  [L.l  On  the 
side  of  reality  ;  as,  or  in,  reality. 
“  It  exists  a  parte  rei.  independ¬ 
ently  of  the  mind.”  Wm  Turner. 
ap  ar-thro'sis,  n.  [NL.,  fr.  apo- 
4-  arthrosis.)  a  Surg.  Disartic¬ 
ulation.  b  Anat.  Diarthrosis, 
ap  ar-thro'di-al.  a.  Of  or  per¬ 
taining  to  aparthrosis. 
apartlie.  ^  apertly. 
a  part'ness.  ».  See  -ness. 
a  par'ty.  adv.  [a-  on  -f  party, 
1.1  In  part.  Obs. 
apav  •]•  apace. 

II  A  pas  do  giant'  (4  pa' d5 
zha'a.N').  [F.j  With  a  giant’s 
stride  ;  very  quickly, 
apase.  +  appease*. 
apasi.  apace. 


a-pass',  v.  t.  Sc  i.  [OF.  apasser.) 

To  pass  on  or  by.  Obs. 
apassed adv.,  (f  prep.  Past. 
Obs.  a-past'.  Obs.  or  Dial. 
a  pa  tan' (a'pii-tan'),  n.  [Tag.] 
See  m KAsn re. 

Ad  a-ten'sis  (Up'd-tPn'sYs),  n. 
[NL.]  Zool.  A  large  genus  of 
typical  ti^er  moths,  frequently 
having  tne  fore  wings  velvety 
black  with  branching  light-col¬ 
ored  stripes,  and  red,  nink, or  yel¬ 
low  hind  wings  with  black  spots, 
ap'a-tet'ic  ( ttp'd-tet'Yk ),  a.  [(ir. 
anorriTiKOS  deceiving.]  Zool. 
Imitative  in  color  or  form, 
apathaton  Obs.  corrupt,  of 
KPITM  ETON.  Shak. 

ap'a  thist  (fip'd-thYst),  n  (Cf. 
F.  a pathiste.]  One  who  is  de¬ 
void  of  feeling  or  emotion.  — 
ap  a-thls'ti-cal,  a. 

Ap  a-tor'nis  (ttp'd-tor'nYs),  ;/. 
[NL.  :  Gr.  airarr? deceit  -  bpms 
bird.]  Falcon.  A  genus  of  birds 
from  the  Cretaceous  of  Kansas, 
related  to  Ichthyo-ui «. 
a  pau  (a'po'ma').  Var.  of 
APPAUMk. 

a-pay',  apaye.  +  v pp  \  v. 

A  pa-ya'o  (d'pii-yii'd).  Var.  of 
Apoyao.  See  Ljorrote. 
apayed  •f*APvii>. 

A  P  D.  Abbr.  Assessment 
paid  ;  —  used  on  the  tape  of 
stock  tickers. 

A.  P.  D.  Abbr.  Army  Pay  De¬ 
partment. 

a-peace'.  +  appease. 
apeal.  +  appeal. 
aoeart’.ye.  +  apertly. 
apease.  +  appease. 
apeche  +  appeach. 
ape'dom.  u.  See  -i>om. 
ape  drank.  Foolishly  drunk. 
Cf.  a  pe,  3.  Obs. 
a-peek'.  apeak. 
apeele.  f  appeal. 


ape'-hand',  n.  Med.  An  atro- 

pnic  deformity  of  the  hand, 
ape'hood,  n.  See  -hood. 
apeire.  f  appair. 
a-pei'ron  (d-pT'r5n),  n.,  or  to 
dneipoy.  [NL.  &  Gr.]  The  in¬ 
determinate  and  indefinite 
ground,  matter,  or  first  princi¬ 
ple,  of  all  being,  postulated  by 
the  philosopher  Anaximander, 
apel-.  For  words  beginning 
••pel-,  see  the  later  form  appel-. 
apel  +  appeal,  apple. 
ape'let,  w.  A  little  ape. 
ape'ling,  n.  A  little  ape. 
ape  le.  ^  appeal,  apple. 
A-pel'les  (o-pc'l'ez).  p,h. 
a-pel'loug  (-»7s),  a.  [a-  not  4-  L. 
pell  is  skin.]  Destitute  of  skin  ; 
circumcised. 

Ap  e  man'tus  (ap'P-m&n'tRS). 
A  churlish  cynic  in  Shuke- 
speare’s  “Timon  of  Athens.” 
apen-.  For  words  beginning 

open-,  see  the  later  form  appen-. 
a-pent'.  ^  append. 
a-pep'sy  (d-pep'sT),  n.  Med. 
A  pepsin. 

ap'er  (ap'?r),  w.  One  who  apes, 
aper-.  For  words  beginning 

I  aper-,  6ee  luter  form  apper-. 
a-pe're-a  (a-j>a'ra-a).  n.  [Na- 
I  five  name.]  The  restless  cavy. 
aperen  +  appear,  apron. 
a-peTi-od'i-cal-ly,  adv.  of  ape¬ 
riodic.  Sce-i.Y. 
arper  i-sper'mic  (d-prr'Y-spfir'- 
mYk),  a.  Without  perisperm. 
a-per'i  stal'sis  (-sUU'kTs),  n. 
[NL.]  Absence  of  peristalsis, 
h  a  rl  tif'  (A'na'reqef'),  n. 
[F.]  A  drink  of  alcoholic  liquor 
taken  before  meals,  esp  at  noon, 
to  stimulate  the  appetite, 
apeme.  apron. 
a'pern-er,  n.  [apeme,  var.  of 
apron  4-  -er,  agent.]  A  bar¬ 
tender  ;  a  waiter.  On*. 


a  per  se.  a  per  see'  ( a'jiPr-se'), 
n.  [L.  jier  se  h\'  itself.]  Obs.  or 
Archaic.  1.  The  letter  A  by 
itBelf  (per  se),  esp.  as  a  word. 

2.  The  first  or  chief  ;  one  that 
is  “  A  1"  ;  a  naragon. 

O  fair  Creseiae,  tne  flower  and 

.  I  per  se 

Of  Troy  and  Greece.  Chaucer. 
||  4  perte  de  vue'  (a  pPrt'  dp 
ii f).  |  r.  |  Beyond  one’s  v lew 
a-perte-ment',  adv.  [OF.] 
Openly.  Obs. 
apertene.  +  appertain. 
apertinaunce.  apertenaunte,  etc. 
+  appurtenance,  etc. 
a-per'tion  (d-pQr'shan),  n.  [L. 
apertio. ]  Act  of  opening  :  open¬ 
ing:  aperture.  Archaic. 
a-per'tive  (-tlv),  a.  [L.  aper- 
tus,  p.  p.  of  averire  to  open  :  cf. 
OF.  a  pert  if.  j  Aperitive  ;  ape¬ 
rient.  Rare . 

a-per'to  vi've-re  vo'to.  [L  ] 

To  live  with  open  (i.  e.  freely 
expressed)  wish.  Persius,  11.  f. 
ap'er-tur-al  (&p'er-tf)r-4l  ;  d- 
pur'-),  a.  Of.  pertaining  to,  or 
of  the  nature  of,  an  aperture, 
ap'er-tured  (fip'fr-fOrd),  a. 
Having  an  aperture, 
apesen.  +  appease. 
ape’s  paternoster.  A  chattering 
with  the  teeth. 

A'pet  (a'pet),  n.  [Egypt.] 
Egypt.  Myth.  A  goddess  of  ma¬ 
ternity  represented  with  the 
body  of  a  hippopotamus, 
apet-.  For  words  beginning 
apet-.  see  the  later  form  arret-. 
a  pet'a’-oid  (d-pCt'«l-oid),  a. 
Bot.  Not  of  the  character  of  a 
petal  :  not  colored  like  a  petal, 
a-pet'al-ose,  a.  Bot.  Apetalous. 
apeted.  Obs.  p.  p.  of  arrete. 
apetide  appetite. 
jj  4  peu  pr&s'  (4  pO'  pre'). 
[F.]  Nearly  ;  almost  ;  about. 


a'pexed  (a'pgkst),  a.  Having 
an  apex. 

apeyse.  +  appease. 

||a  pez'zi  (a  pft'se).  [It.]  Lit, 
to  pieces  ;  reduced  to  pieces. 
Ap-fu'ru  (ap-foo'roo).  \ar.  of 
Barfuru.  [of  aphakia. | 

a-pha'ci-a  (d-fa'sliT-a ).  Var.  | 
aph  ae-ret'ic  (ftf't-rft'Yk^,  a.  Of 
or  pertaining  to  anha?resiV. 
a-pha'gi-a(«-fa'jl-d^,  n.  [NL.; 
a-  not  4-  Gr.  0a*y«tp  to  eat.] 
Med.  Inability  to  swallow', 
a  phan'e-site  (a-fftn'P-sYt),  n. 
[Or.  a$a i’vjs  invisible,  from  the 
minuteness  of  its  crystals.] 
Min.  Clinoclasite. 
Aph'a-nip'ter  a  (ttf'o-nYp'- 
tPr-a ),  w.  pi.  [NL.  ;  Gr.  a<£a 1 179 
invisible  4-  nrepou  wing.]  Zool. 

Siphonaptera.  —  aph'a- 
nip'ter  ous  (-us),  a. 
a  phan'o-phyre  (dr-fttn'O-flrO, 
n.  Petrog.  A  notphyry  with 
aphan itic  groundmass. 

Aph  a-nop'ter-a,  aph  a-nop'ter- 
ous  Vars.  of  Aphaniptera, 

A  PII A  XI  PTE  ROUS, 
aph  a-no-zy 'gone  (4f'd-n6-zl'- 
g«s),  a.  [Gr.  aQavrjs  invisible 
-f  £vyoi'  anything  which  joins, 
a  yoke.]  =  cryptozygous. 
Aph'a-ra  (ftf'd-rd).  D.  Bib. 
A-phar'each-ites  (a-far'e&k- 
Tts),  pi.  Bib. 

Aph  ar  Bath' a-cites  (ft  f'a  r- 

sftth'd-sHs),  n.  pi.  D.  Bib. 

Aph  ar  sath'thites  (ftf'ar-sftth'- 
kTts  ;  d-fiir'sfttli-klts).  n.  id. 
Bib.  [fiih.i 

A-phar'sites  (d-far'sTts).  n.  pi.  | 
aph'a-sy  (flf'a-sY),  n.  Aphasia. 
A  phe'ca  (d-fe'ka).  D.  Bib. 
A'phek  (a'fftk).  Bib. 
A-phe'kah  ( d-fe'kd ).  Bib. 
a-phe'li-an  («-fe'lY-dn),  a.  Of 
or  pertaining  to  the  aphelion. 


ale,  senate,  efire,  Jtm,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofa  ;  eve,  Svent,  6nd,  recent,  maker;  ice,  ill ;  old,  Sbey,  orb,  6dd,  soft,  connect ; 

11  Foreign  Word.  +05801010  Variant  oil  4-  combined  with.  =  equals. 


use,  unite,  urn,  up,  circus,  menu  ; 
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APIS 


Aphid  ( Aphi s  nia/i),  much  enlarged. 
Wii  . 


Vinged  adult  male  ; 
rous  individual. 


b  WingleBB  vivipa- 


a-pheli-ot'ro-plsm  (a-fe'lT-bt'ro-pTz’m),  n.  [See  afo-  ;  he¬ 
liotropic.]  Plant  Physiol.  The  property  of  bending  away 
from  the  sunlight  exhibited  by  many  plant  organs,  a*  roots  ; 
negative  heliotropism.  —  a-phe  li-6-trop'ic  (,-o-tr5p'ik),  a. 

—  a-phe/li-o-trop'i  cal-ly  (  T-kdl-T),  adv. 

a-phe'mi  a  (d-fe'ml-ci),  n.  [NL. ;  a-  not  -j-  Gr.  4)rjfxq  voice.] 
Med.  Aphasia  due  to  motor  paralysis.  —  a-pnem'ic  (a- 
fSrn'tk),  a. 

aph'e  sis  (5f'e-sTs),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  a$€<ri5  a  letting  go, 
fr.  Gr.  aqnevai  to  let  go  ;  ano  -j-  tevai  to  let  go.]  The  gradual 
loss  of  ashort  unaccented  vowel  at  the  beginning  of  a  word  ; 

—  the  result  of  a  phonetic  process;  as,  squire  for  esquire. 
Ox/.  E.  D.  Aphesis  is  a  form  of  aphvereiris. 

aph'e  ta  (5f'e-t«),  n.  [L.,  the  pnetor  who  starts  a  chariot 
race,  fr.  Gr.  a^eYr^  one  who  lets  off  a  military  engine,  also 
an  astrological  term  for  certain  heavenly  bodies.]  Astrol. 
The  ruler  or  giver  of  life  in  a  nativity.— a-phet'lc  (d-f5t'ik), 
a-phet'i  cal  (-T-kdl),  a.  —  a-phet'i-cal-ly,  adv. 
a-phet'ic  (a-f5t'Tk),  a.  [Gr.  a^ertKo?  letting  go.]  Pertain¬ 
ing  to,  or  resulting  from,  aphesis.  —  a  phet'i  cal  ly,  adv. 
aph'e-tism  (Sf'e-tlz’m),  n.  An  aphetized  word  form, 
aph'e-tize  (-tlz),  v.  t.  To  shorten  by  aphesis. 
aphid  (a'ftd ;  5f'- 

td),  n.  [See  f, 

APHIS.]  Zodl.  A 
plant  louse ;  any 
of  numerous  small 
homopterous  in¬ 
sects  of  the  family 

A-phld'l-dae  (ri¬ 
ft  d'Y-de).  They 
are  small  sluggish 
insects  that  suck  the  juices  of  plants,  and  on  account 
of  their  numbers  often  do  great  damage.  In  addition 
to  the  winged  males,  and  the  winged  females  which  lay 
eggs,  there  are  females,  usually  w  ingless,  capable  of  pro¬ 
ducing:  living  young  parthenogenetically  formally  genera¬ 
tions  in  rapid  succession,  thus  forming  the  large  colonies 
often  seen  on  plants.  Many  species  secrete  a  sweet  fluid 
called  honeydew,  of  which  ants  are  very  fond,  from  the  ali¬ 
mentary  canal.  Aphids  are  preyed  on  by  birds  and  many 
insects,  esp.  by  the  larvae  of  the  lady  bugs.  Among  the  most 
injurious  aphids  are  the  grapevine  phylloxera  ( Phylloxera 
vastalrix ),  and  the  woolly  root  louse  of  the  apple  ( Schizo - 
neura  lanigera). 

A'phis  (a'fYs),  n.  [NL.,  of  unknown  origin.]  a  Zodl.  A 
genus  of  plant  lice,  comprising  many  species  injurious  to 
fruit  trees  and  vegetables,  b  [/.  c.)  pi.  aphides  (5f'Y-dez). 
In  popular  usage,  n  s  v » 

any  aphid.  See  / y  \ifr' 

APHID. 

aphis  lion. 

Any  of  u  u  m  e  r- 
ous  insect  larvae 
that  feed  on 
aphids,  as  those 

of  the  lady  bugs.  [>  Vo 

lac^wVn^cd^ip^  Aphis  Lion  ( Chrysopa  plorahunda)  of  Eu- 
Jffthe  famUies  roPe-  a  Larva  :  b  Adult  ;  c  Eggs  attached 
Chrso  id*  and  ^  pedicels  to  a  leaf.  Somewhat  enlarged. 

Hemerooiidae  ;  also,  any  adult  fly  of  these  families, 
aphis  wolf.  An  aphis  lion ;  esp.,  the 
curious  spinose  larva  of  neuropterous 
insects  of  the  genus  Hemerobius,  which 
feeds  on  aphids  and  makes  a  shelter  of 
their  skins. 

aphlo-gis'tic  (Sf'lS-jTs'tTk),  «-  [Gr. 
a<t>\oyt(rro<;  not  inflammable  ;  a-  not  -f- 
<£Aoyi <7x69.  See  phlogiston.]  Flame- 
less  ;  as,  an  aphlogistic  lamp,  in  which  a 
coil  of  platinum  wire  is  kept  incandes¬ 
cent  by  alcohol,  without  flame, 
a-pho'lll-a (ri-fo'nt-ri),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr. 
a<f>an/ia ,  fr.  a</>wi/o5  voiceless  ;  a-  not  -f- 
4xovt}  voice.]  Med.  Loss  of  voice  or  vocal  utterance,  due 
to  disorder  of  the  vocal  cords. 

a-phon'ic  (ri-f&n'Yk),  a.  1.  Phon.  Having  no  sound  or  pro¬ 
nunciation  ;  also,  voiceless  or  non  vocal. 

2.  Med.  Pertaining  to,  or  characterized  by,  aphonia, 
a-phon'ic,  n.  All  aphonic  symbol. 

aph'O-rism  (5f'o-rYz’m),  n.  [F.  aphorisme ,  fr.  Gr.  d<f> o- 
picr/udi  definition,  a  short,  pithy  sentence,  fr.  a<f>op.£eiv  to 
mark  off  by  boundaries,  to  define  ;  ano  from  -f-  op  geto  to 
separate,  part.  See  horizon.]  1.  A  concise  definition  or 
statement  of  a  principle,  as  in  a  science. 

2.  A  pithy,  compendious  sentence,  stating  a  general  doc¬ 
trine  or  truth.  Loosely,  a  maxim;  formerly,  specif.,  a 
maxim  of  medical  art. 

The  first  aphorism  of  Hippocrates  is,  “  Life  is  ehort,  and  the  art 
is  long.”  Fleming. 

Be  a  physician,  Faustus,  heap  up  gold. 

And  be  eternized  for  some  wondrous  cure.  .  .  . 

Why,  Faustus,  hast  thou  not  attained  that  end  ? 

Is  not  thy  common  talk  found  aphorisms  f  Marlowe. 
Syn.  —  Adage,  proverb,  apothegm,  saw.  See  axiom. 


Aph  is  Wolf  ( Heme¬ 
robius)  Larva. 


aph'O-rls-mat'lc  (Sf'o-rYz-mSt'Yk)  )  a.  Pertaining  to  apho- 
aph  o  ris'mic  (Sf'o-rYz'mYk)  J  risms,  or  having  the 

form  of  an  aphorism. - rls'mi-cal  (-mt-kril),  a.  Rare. 

aph'O-rist  (5f'o-rYst),  n.  A  writer  or  utterer  of  aphorisms, 
aph  o  ris'tlc  (-rts'tlk)  1  a.  [Gr.  a</>optoToc6$.]  In  the 
aph  o-ris'ti-cal  (-tY-kal)  (  form  of,  or  of  the  nature  of,  an 
aphorism ;  as,  an  aphoristic  style. — aph  o-ris'ti  cal-ly ,  adv. 

The  method  of  the  book  iB  aphoristic.  De  (Juincey. 
aph'o-rize  (SUo-riz),  v.  i.  To  make  aphorisms, 
a-pho'tic  ( ri-fo'tik),  a.  [Gr.  d  jxu^,  accords.]  Without  light, 
aphotlc  region,  Phytogeog .,  a  depth  of  water  so  great  that 
only  nonassimilating  organisms  can  exist, 
a-pho  to-tax'is  (ri-fo'to-tSk'sts),  n.  Biol.  Negative  photo¬ 
taxis.  See  phototaxis.  —  a-  pho  to-tac'tic  (  ttk),  a. 
a-pho  to-trop'ic  (-tr5p'Tk),  a.  Plant  Physiol.  Bending 
away  from  the  source  of  light,  as  certain  plant  organs.  — 
aph  o  tot'ro  pism  (Sf'o-tSt'ro-pYz’m),  n. 
a  phra'si  a  (o-fra'zhY-ri  ;  -zY-ri),  n.  [NL.  ;  a-  not  -|-  Gr. 
4>pa<r 15  speech.]  Med.  a  =  dumbness,  b  A  disorder  of 
speech  in  which  words  cau  be  uttered  but  not  intelligibly 
joined  together. 

aph'rite  (5f'rit),  n.  [Gr.  d<f>p6 5  foam.]  Min.  A  foliated 
or  chalky  variety  of  calcite,  of  pearly  luster, 
aph  ro  dls'i-a  (Sf'ro-dYz'Y-ri),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  W<f>po6iaios 
pertaining  to  Aphrodite.]  Sexual  passion,  esp.  when  vio¬ 
lent  ;  also,  coition. 

aph  ro-dis'l-ac  (-5k),  a.  [Gr.  a</>po6uruucd5  pertaining  to 
sensual  love,  fr.  A^pobirq.  See  Aphrodite.]  Exciting 
venereal  desire;  provocative  of,  or  inclined  to,  venery.  —  n. 
That  which  (as  a  drug,  or  some  kinds  of  food)  excites  to 
venery. 

Aph  ro  di'te  (-di'te),  n. 

[Gr.  'A<f>po6iTT). ]  1.  Gr. 

Relig.  The  goddess  of 
love  and  beauty  and  of 
life  as  expressive  of  the 
cosmic  power  of  love,  prob¬ 
ably  originally  an  Orien¬ 
tal  goddess  of  vegetation! 
and  the  reproductive 
forces  of  nature  ;  —  identi¬ 
fied  by  the  Romans  with 
Venus  (which  see).  As 
Ajphrodite  Urania  (u-ra'- 
nf-d)  she  corresponds  to 
the  Semitic  Astarte  (which 
see).  “  queen  of  the  heav¬ 
ens,  but  in  later  Greek 
literature,  owing  to  the  influence  of  Plato,  is  regarded  as 
the  embodiment  of  spiritual  love,  and  as  opposed  to  Aphro¬ 
dite  Pandemos  (p5n-de'm5s)  (originally  a  civic  goddess, 
perhaps  of  marriage),  personifying  earthly  or  common  love. 
Aphrodite  wras  also  worshiped  :  (1)  as  a  goddess  of  the  sea 
(cf.  jEneas)  ;  (2)  as  a  goddess  of  death  and  the  underworld, 
an  Oriental  idea  springing  from  the  myth  of  “  Venus  and 
Adonis”  (see  Adonis)  ;  and  (3)  as  a  goddess  of  war  (also 
Oriental),  in  Greece  (chiefly  in  Sparta  and  Corinth)  called 
Aphrodite  Areia  (a-ri'ri).  According  to  Homer,  Aphrodite 
is  the  daughter  of  Zeus  and  Dione.  According  to  Hesiod, 
she  arose  from  the  foam  of  the  sea,  and  landed  either  at 
Cythera  or  at  Paphos  in  Cyprus  ;  hence  she  w-as  called  both 
Cytherea  and  Cypris.  The  consort  of  Aphrodite,  according 
to  the  Odyssey,  is  Hephaestus;  other  sources  give  Ares. 
She  is  accompanied  by  Erotes  (see  Eros)  and  tei\aed  by  the 
Charites  and  Horae.  Sparrows  and  doves  were  especially 
sacred  to  her,  and  in  various  connections  other  animals, 
the  ram,  hare,  dolphin,  tortoise,  swan,  etc.,  and,  of  plants, 
the  rose,  myrtle,  and  apple.  Cf.  apple  of  discord. 

2.  Zodl.  a  A 
genus  of  large, 
marine  annelids,1 
covered  with 
long,  lustrous, 
golden,  hairlike 
setae,  the  type  of 
a  family  Aph  ro- 
dit'i  d®  (5f'r6- 
dTt'T-de).  Cf.  sea 
mouse,  b  [/.  c.] 

A  brown,  black- 
spotted  butterfly 
(Argynnis  aph¬ 
rodite)  of  t  h  e 
United  States, 
aph  ro-di'tous  (-dl'tfts),  a. 
tive  of,  aphrodisia. 
aph'tha  (Sf'thri),  n.  [Sing,  of  aphtha.]  Med.  a  One  of 
the  specks  called  aphthae,  b  The  disease  also  called  thrush, 
aph'th®  (-the),  n.  pi.  [L.,  fr.  Gr.  a<f)0a  (mostly  in  pi. 
a(f>9 at,  Hipp.)  an  eruption,  thrush,  fr.  an-Tecv  to  set  on  fire, 
inflame.]  Med.  Roundish  pearl-colored  specks  or  flakes 
in  the  mouth,  on  the  lips,  and  in  the  gastro-intestinal  tract, 
due  to  the  growth  of  minute  parasitic  fungi.  They  are 
commonly  characteristic  of  thrush. 


Aphrodite  on  the  Swan.  From 
a  Greek  Vase. 


Aphrodite  Butterfly,  with  wings  on  right  re¬ 
versed  to  show  lower  surface  (jj) 

Med.  Relating  to,  or  sugges- 


Aph'e-lops  (ftf't-lfipB),  n.  (NL.; 
Gr.  a<f>ehr}s  smooth  -+-  oi J/  (or 
face.]  Paleon.  A  genus  of 
fossil  rhinoceroses  of  very  robust 
build,  and  very  short  loirs,  found 
in  the  Miocene  of  America, 
arphen'ge-gcope  (a-f  6  n'j  P- 
skop),  a  phen'go-scop©  (-gA- 
skop),  n.  (Gr.  d<bey yqs  without 
light  +  -scope. J  A  magic  lantern 
for  exhibiting  opaque  objects. 
a-phen'o-Bcope  t-A-skop),  n. 
[Prob.  a-  not  4-  Gr.  «£a< veaffai 
to  appear  4-  -scope.]  An  aphenge- 
8Cope. 

A-pher'e-ma(/i-f£r'?-mo).  p{h. 

a-pher'e-sis,  aph  er-et'lc,  etc. 
Vars.  of  \  PH  J  RE  S  i  S,  etc 
A-pher'ra  (d-ffr'd).  Hib. 
A-phi'a  ( d-fl'd).  D.  Bib. 

A-phi 'ah  Bib. 

Aph'i-dae  (ftf'I-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.] 
Zobl.  Syn.  of  Aimiididaj. 
aph  1-de*  (-d5z),  pi.  of 
aphis  ;  —  formerly.  Zoo  l .,  a 
group  equiv.  to  Aimiidid.e. 

A  phid'i  d*  (Vi-fTd'T-de),  n.  pi. 
(NL.)  Zobl.  A  family  of  ho- 
mopterouB  insects  consisting  of 
the  plant  lice.  See  Aphis, 
APHID.  a-phid'i-an  f-dn),  a. 
fir  n.  —  a-phid'i  oub  (-ws),  a. 
•phd-div'o-rous  (ftf'T-dlv'fs- 


r?4B),  a.  [ aphis  4-  -vorous.] 
Zobl.  Feeding  on  aphids, 
aph  i  doph'a-gous  (-d5f'd-gi7s), 
a.  [aphis  4-  -phagous.]  Zobl. 
Aphidivorous. 

A'phik  (a'ftk).  Bib. 
aph  i-lan'thro-py  (ftPY-lttn'- 
thro-pT).  n.  [Gr.  a4>t\ai  0pu>no<; 
not  loving  man  ]  Want  of  love 
to  mankind.  Cf.  misanthropy. 
aphis  fly.  Any  syrphus  fly 
whose  larva  feeds  upon  aphids, 
a-phlas'ton  (d-fl&s'tbn),  n.  ;  L. 
pi.  -ta.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  d(f>\a- 

<TTOU.]  =  A  PLI’STRE. 

a-phleb'i-a(«-fl6b'Y-d),  n.  [NL., 
fr.  Gr.  d<£ Ae^ov  without  veins.] 
Bot.  One  of  the  imperfect  pin¬ 
nae  found  in  certain  foBsjl  ferns 
of  the  Carboniferous  age.  They 
were  at  first  supposed  to  repre¬ 
sent  a  distinct  fossil  genus, 
aph-nol'o-gy  (ttf-nol'O-jT),  n. 
[Gr.  a<£pov,  also  d</)epo<r,  wealth 
4-  -logy.)  The  science  of  wealth; 
plutologv-  Rare. 

A-pho'dl-us  (d-fS'dT-iIs),  n. 
[NL.,  fr.  Gr.  a0o5o?  excre¬ 
ment.]  Zobl.  A  large  genus  of 
senraboid  beetles  comprising 
rather  small,  somewhat  elon¬ 
gated  dung  beetles  —  a-pho'di- 
an  (-dn),  a.  \  n. 


aph'o-nous  ( lif 'fi-mZs),  a.  [Gr. 
df^xupo?.]  Voiceless, 
aph'o-ny  (  nl),  n.  =  aphonia. 
a-pho'rf-a  (d-fo'TY-d),  n.  [NL., 
fr.  Gr.  aifiopia.]  Med.  Sterility, 
aph'o-rism.  v.  t.  Sc  i.  To  speak 
in  aphorisms.  Ohs.  —  aph'o-ris- 
mer  (Hf'fi-rYz-m5r).  n.  Ohs. 
aph'c^riz'er  ( af'C-rlz'fr),  n.  An 
aphorist.  Rare. 

Aph'rah  (hf'rd).  Bib. 
aph'ri-zite  (ttf'rY-zIt),  n.  [Gr. 
d(f>oi£e tp  to  foam  ;  — from  its 
intumescence  when  heated.] 
A  black  variety  of  tourmaline. 
aphTo-di-8i'a-cal  ( dl-zl'- 
d-kdl),o.  =  APHRODISIAC. 
aphTo-dis'i-an  (-dYz'Y-<Jn),  a. 
[Gr.  dtfrpoSiaios.)  Pertaining 
to  Aphrodite  or  Venus. 
AphTo-dia'i-on  (-dYz'Y-8n),  n. 
[(Jr.  At/jpoiiuT’iop.]  A  temple 
or  holy  place  of  Apnrodite. 
AphTo-dis'tic,  a.  Of.  pert,  to, 
or  resembling.  Aphrodite, 
aph  ro-dit'ic,  a.  Venereal.  R. 
aph'ro-ni'tre,  n.  [Gr.  a^po? 
foam  4-  niter.)  Lit.,  foam  of 
niter  ;  —  meaning  doubtful, 
perhaps  native  saltpeter.  Obs. 
Aph'ses  < Sf'6ez).  Bib. 
aph-thar'tal,  a.  [Gr.  atfrOap- 


to?.]  Incorruptible.  Obs.  4-  R. 
Aph-thar  to-do-ce'tae  (ftf-thar'- 
tfi-do-se'te),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  fr. 
LGr.  a<f)0a.pToSoKr]Ta i  ;  Gr- 
afySapTos  incorruptible  4-  5o- 
xe ip  to  think.]  Red.  Monophy- 
sites  of  the  6th  century  who 
maintained  the  incorruptibility 
of  Christ’s  body  prior  to  his 
resurrection,  by  virtue  of  its 
union  with  his  divine  nature. 
Cf.  PlITHARTOLATRAi.  —  Aph 
tharTo-do-cet'ic  (-sft'Yk),  a. 

Aph  thar  to  do-ce'tism  <-se'- 
tYz’m),  n. 

aph-thenx'i-a  (ftf-thPrjk'sY-d), 
n.  [NI^.  ;  a-  not  4-  Gr.  <t  Beylis 
speech.]  A  form  of  aphasia, 
aph'thong  (ftf'thbng),  ».  [Gr. 
d<i)0oyy o?  voiceless.]  A  letter 
or  combination  of  letters  em¬ 
ployed  in  spelling  a  word,  but 
not' sounded  in  the  pronuncia¬ 
tion,  as  ph  in  phthisis.  Rare. — 
aph-thon'gal  < ftf-thfin'g'H).  a- 
aph  thon'gi-a  (&f-thbn'jY-d),  ?t. 
[NL.]  Aimasia  due  to  spasm 
of  the  tongue. 

A'phuth-itea  (a'ftith-Tts),  n.  pi. 

J).  Bib. 

A-phyl'lon  (d-fYl'Pn),  «.  [NL. 
See  aphyllous.]  Bot.  Syn.  of 
Thalksia. 


aph-thlt'a  ute  (5f-thTt'd-lit),  n.  [Gr.  d^diTo?  unchange¬ 
able  (a-  not  <f>$ tvetv  to  waste  away)  -f  dA?  salt.]  Min.  A 

sulphate  of  potassium  and  sodium,  (K,Na)2S04,  occurring 
in  white  rliombohedral  crystals  or  massive, 
aph'thoid  (Sf'thoid),  a.  {aphtha  -f-  - oid .]  Med.  Of  the 
nature  of  aphthae  ;  resembling  thrush, 
aph'thous  (Sf'thfis),  a.  Med.  Pertaining  to,  caused  by,  or 
characterized  by,  aphthae. 

ap  hy-dro-trop'ic  (5p/hI-dro-tr5p'Tk),  a.  [See  apo-  ;  hy¬ 
drotropic.]  Plant  Physiol.  Turning  awray  from  or  shun¬ 
ning  moisture.  Cf.  hydrotropic.  —  ap^y-drot'ro-pism 
(-drQt'ro-pIz’m),  n. 

a  phyl'lous  (d-fTFfis),  a.  [Gr.  a<ftv AA09;  a-  not  -f-  <f>vK\ov 
leaf.]  Bot.  Destitute  of  foliage  leaves,  as  the  broom  rape, 
certain  euphorbiaceous  plants,  etc.  —  a-phyl'ly  (a-fTl'T),  n. 
A  pi-a'ce  ®  (a'pl-a'se-e),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  fr.  L.  apium  pars¬ 
ley,  celery.]  Bot.  A  family  of  plants,  the  celery,  parsley, 
or  carrot  family,  typifying  the  order  Apiales,  and  distin¬ 
guished  by  the  dry,  seedlike  fruit,  composed  of  two  carpels 
knowrn  as  mericarps.  They  are  mostly  herbs,  representing 
about  175  genera  and  1600  species  of  wide  distribution ; 
many  of  them  are  important  food  plants,  as  the  parsnip 
( Paslinaca ),  celery  (Apium),  and  carrot  ( Daucus ),  while 
others  are  aromatic  herbs,  as  caraway  ( Carum ),  fennel 
( Fceniculum ),  etc.  The  family  has  long  been  known  as 
Umbelliferse,  and  is  sometimes  also  called  Ammiaceae. — 
a  Pi  a'ceous  (-shws),  a. 

A'pi-a'les  (a'pt-a'lez),  n.  pi.  [NL.  See  ApiacejE.]  Bot. 
An  order  of  archichlamydeous  dicotyledonous  plants,  in¬ 
cluding  the  families  Apiacea*,  Araliaceae,  and  Cornacese. 
They  are  distinguished  in  general  by  the  inferior  ovary 
with  one  ovule  in  each  cavity.  The  flowers  are  umbellate 
in  the  first  two  families,  but  not  always  so  in  the  Cornaceae. 
a'pi-an  (a'pl-an),  a.  *[L.  apianus.)  Of  or  pert,  to  bees, 
a  pi-a'ri-an  (-a'rT-dn),  a.  Of  or  relating  to  beekeeping  or 
bees.  —  n.  An  apiarist.  Bare. 
a'pi-a-rlst  (a'pT-d-rlst),  n.  One  who  cares  for  an  apiary; 
one  who  tends  bees. 

a'pi-a-ry  (-a-rT),  n.  ;  pi.  -ries  (-rlz).  [L.  apiarium ,  fr.  apis 
bee.]  Place  where  bees  are  kept ;  beehouse  ;  a  collection 
of  hives  or  colonies  of  bees  kept  for  their  honey, 
ap'i  cal  (Sp'T-kal),  a.  [L.  apex,  apicis ,  tip  or  summit.] 

1.  At  or  belonging  to  an  apex,  tip,  or  summit. 

2.  Phon.  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  formed  with  the  aid  of,  the 

tip  of  the  tongue.  • 

apical  cell,  Bot.,  the  single  cell  which  terminates  the  vege¬ 
tative  cone  in  manv  cryptogamous  plants;  the  initial 
point  of  longitudinal  grow  th.  See  vegetative  cone,  Illusl. 
—  a.  cone.  Bot.  —  vegetative  cone.  —  a.  growth,  Bot.,  growth 
in  the  line  of  the  axis,  or  toward  the  apex.  -  a.  plane,  Bot., 
in  diatoms,  the  plane  of  the  apical  axis.  — a.  plate,  Zool., 
a  group  of  specialized  cells  of  nervous  and  sensory  function, 
at  the  anterior  end  of  certain  invertebrate  larvae.  See 
cephalotrocha.  I/lust.  —  a.  system,  Zool.,  in  echinoderms, 
a  set  of  plates  about  the  apex  or  center  of  the  aboral  sur¬ 
face,  when  (as  in  sea  urchins)  they  exhibit  regularity. 
A-pi'cian  (a-plsh'au),  a.  [L.  Apicianus .]  Belonging  to 
or  resembling  Apicius,  a  notorious  Roman  epicure  under 
Tiberius ;  hence,  having  dainty  and  expensive  cookery ; 
epicurean.  “  Lucullan  and  Ajpician  banquets.”  Milman. 
a  pic'll  lar  (d-pTk'u-*ldr),  a.  [NL.  apiculus ,  dim.  of  apex.) 
Situated  at,  or  near,  the  apex  ;  apical, 
a  pic'u  late  (  lat),  a.  [See 
apicular.]  Bot.  Terminated 
abruptly  by  a  small,  distinct 
point,  as  a  leaf. 

a'pi-cuLture  (a'pwkQl'tur),  n. 

[L.  apis  bee  -f  E.  culture.) 

Rearing  of  bees.  —  a'pi-CUl'- 
tur-ist  (-kul'^ur-Tst),  71. 
a  piece'  (a-pes'),  adv.  [g-  (orig. 
the  indef.  article)  -f-  piece.)  a  Apiculate ;  b  Mucronate ; 
To  or  for  each  by  itself  ;  each;  c  ^'U8l,idQte- 

as  the  share  of  each  ;  as,  these  melons  cost  a  shilling  a^nece. 
“Fined  .  .  .  a  thousand  pounds  apiece."  llume. 

Syn.  —  See  distributively. 

ap'i  Oid  (Sp'T-oid),  11.  [Gr.  dnLoeibris  pear-shaped ;  aniov 
pear  ei6o?  form.]  A  pear-shaped  figure  of  equilibrium 
assumed  by  a  rotating  liquid  mass  subject  to  the  force  of 
gravitation. 

a'pi-ol  (a'pT-ol ;  5p'Y- ;  -51),  n.  [L.  apium  parsley  -f-  2d 
-ol.)  1.  Med.  An  oily  liquid  obtained  from  parsley  seed, 

2.  Chem.  A  crystalline  substance,  Ci2H1404f  contained  in 
oil  of  parsley 

a'pi-ol'o-gy  (a'pT-51'o-jT),  n.  [L.  apis  bee  -j-  -logy.)  The 
scientific  study  of  honeybees.  —  a  pi  ol'o-gist  (-jlst),  n. 
Ap'i-OS  (5p'T-5s  ;  a'pi-),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  £71-105  a  pear  ;  — 
so  called  from  the  shape  of  its  tubers.]  Bot.  A  small  genus 
of  American  and  Asiatic  twining  fabaceous  herbs,  having 
pinnate  leaves  and  rather  large  purple  flowers,  the  corolla 
with  a  twisted  keel,  the  stamens  diadelphous.  A.  apios , 
the  groundnut,  is  frequently  cultivated. 

A'pis  (a'pTs),  71.  [L.,bee.]  Zool.  The  genus  including  the 

common  honeybee  and  related  species. 


a-phvl'lose  (-6s),  a.  But.  A- 
phyUous. 

a-phyr'ic  (d-fTr'Ik),  a.  Petrog. 
Not  porphyritic. 

A'pi-a-cas*  (a'p^-a-kaz').  w.  pi. 
A  Carib  tribe  of  central  Brazil  ; 
also,  a  Tupi  tribe  of  northern 
Brazil. 

II  a  pia-ce're  (a  pyii-cha'ra). 
[It.]  Music.  At  j)leasure  (as  to 
time  and  style) ;  ad  libitum, 
ap'i-cad  (&‘p'Y-k&d),  adv.  [See 
apex  ;  1st  -ad.]  Tow’ard  the 
apex. 

ap'i-cal-ly,  adv.  of  apical. 
ap'i-ces  (-sez),  n.,  pi.  of  apex. 
ap'i-ci-fixed  ( ftp'Y-sY-fYkst'),  a. 
Attached  by  tne  apex, 
a-pic'i-lar  (d-pYs'Y-ldr),  -cll-lar, 
ap  i-cil'la-ry,  a.  Apicular.  R. 
a-pick'a-back',  a-pick'back, 
a-pick'pack,  adv.  Pickaback, 
a-pic'u-la  (d-pYk'fl-ld),  ?/. ;  L. 
pT.- LA:(-le).  [NL.]  =  apiculus. 
a-pic'u  lat  ed  (-lat'vd),  a.  Bot. 
Apiculate. 

a-pic'u  lus  (-lt/s),  n . ;  pi.  -uli 
(-11).  (NL.  dim.  See  apex.] 
Any  small  apical  point  or  tip. 
Ap'i-dae  (ftp'Y-de),  n.  pi.  [NL., 
fr.  1..  apis  bee.]  Zobl.  A  family 
of  Hymenwptera  including  bees 
having  the  clossa  and  basal 
joints  of  the  labial  palpi  elon¬ 


gate,  as  the  bumblebee,  carpen¬ 
ter  bees,  and  the  common  non- 
ey  bee. 

a  piee'es  (a-pes'Pz  ;  -Yz),  adv. 
[a-  on,  in  4-  pieces.)  In  pieces 
or  to  pieces.  Obs.  Sha/c. 

II  4 pied' (A  py a').  [F.]  On  foot, 
a'pi-in  (a'pl-ln  ,  &p'l-).  u.  [L. 
apium  parsley  4-  -in. J  Chem. 
A  crystalline  glucoside,  C27H30- 
0|,r„  obtained  irom  parsley, 
apike  +  apykk. 
a-pil'a-ry  (<i:pYl'a-rY),  a.  [«- 
not  4-  Gr.  tt(Ao5  a  felt  cap  4- 
-a/7/.]  Bot.  Having  the  upper 
lip  suppressed  or  wanting;  — 
said  ot  a  bilabiate  corolla, 
apille.  ^  apple. 

A-pi'na  («-pT'nd),  ».  pi  [NL., 
fr.  L.  apis  bee.]  =  Apoidea. 
a-pinch'  (a-pYnch'),  adv. 
Pinching. 

ap'ing  (ap'Yn g),p.pr.  Sr  vb.  n. 
of  APE. 

ap'i-noid  (ttp'Y-noid),  a.  [Gr. 
a7rtpr/5  without  dirt  4-  -oid.] 
Med.  Clean  ;  free  from  dirt, 
a-pi'o-lin  (d-pT'0-lYn),  n.  Med. 
An  emmenagogue  and  antiperi¬ 
od  ic  obtained  from  parsley, 
ap'i-o-nol  (ftp'Y-ft-ndl  ;  -n51),  n. 
Org.  Chem.  A  hypothetical 
tetrahydroxy  benzene  (1,2,  3,  4) 
of  which  apiol  is  a  derivative. 


food,  foot ;  out,  oil ;  chair  ;  go  ;  sing,  iqk  ;  then,  thin;  nature,  verdure  (250) ;  K  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144) ;  boN  ;  yet ;  zh  —  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Guide. 

Full  explanations  of  Abbreviations,  fcdgns,  etc*.  Immediately  precede  the  \oeabulary. 
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A'plfl  (a'pTs),  n.  [L.,  fr.  Gr.  *Am?,  Egypt.  Hapi.]  A  sacred 
bull  supposed  by  the  Egyptians 
to  be  an  embodiment  of  Ptali  of 
Memphis  and  worshiped  as  early 
as  the  4th  dynasty  and  as  late  as 
the  time  of  the  Emperor  Julian. 

Apis  was  supposed  to  be  engen¬ 
dered  by  a  moonbeam,  and  was 
recognized  by  various  charac¬ 
teristic  marks,  a  new  Apis  being 
supposed  always  to  oe  born 
upon  the  death  of  the  old.  The 
dead  Apis  was  embalmed  and 
buried  in  the  rock-cut  Serapeum 
in  the  necropolis  of  Memphis, 
his  soul  passing  to  the  world  be¬ 
yond  as  Osiris -Apis.  It  was  from  this  form  that  the  Greek 
populations  of  Egypt  developed  the  deity  Serapis,  whose 
worship  was  carried  throughout  the  Roman  empire, 
apish  ( ap'Tsli),  a.  Having  the  qualities  of  an  ape  ;  prone 
to  servile  imitation ;  hence,  fantastically  silly ;  foppish ; 
affected  ;  trifling.  —  ap'ish-ly,  adv.  —  ap'ish  ness,  n. 

The  apish  gallantry  of  a  fantastic  boy.  Scott. 

A'pl-um (a'pT-am ;  Sp'T-ftm),  n.  [L.,  parsley.]  Bot.  A  genus 
of  herbs,  type  of  the  Apiaceae,  with  pinnate  or  pinnately 
compound  leaves  and  white  or  greenish  yellow  flowers  in 
compound  umbels.  They  are  natives  of  southern  Europe  and 
mountainous  tropical  regions.  A.  graveolens ,  the  garden 
celery,  is  found  wild  from  the  Canaries  to  British  India, 
a-piv'o-rous  (a-pTv'6-rws),  a.  [L.  apis  bee  -f-  -vorous.] 
Zool.  Feeding  upon  bees;  — said  of  certain  birds, 
apla-cen'tal  (Sp'la-sSn'tal),  a.  a  Having  or  developing 
no  placenta,  b  Belonging  to  the  Aplacentalia. 

Ap/  la-cen  ta'li  a  (-sfin-ta'IT-d) )  n.  pi.  [NL.]  Those  mam- 
Ap  la-cen-ta'ri-a(-sSn-ta'rT-d)  \  mals  (the  monotremes 
Apia  -cen-ta'ta  (-sSn-ta'td)  )  and  most  marsupials) 

which  develop  no  placenta  during  gestation. 
Apla-coph'o-ra  (-k5ph'o-rd),  n.  pi.  [NL.  ;  a-  not  -f  Gr. 
7tAoucov5  a  flat  cake  -f  to  bear.]  Zool.  A  subclass 

or  order  of  Amphineura  in  which  the  body  is  without  shelly 
plates.  —  ap  la  coph'o-ran  (-ran),  a.  d*  a.  —  ap  la  coph'- 
o  rous  (-ras),  a. 

ap  la-nat'  (aj/la-nat'),  n.  [G.]  A  kind  of  aplanatic  lens, 
ap  la-natlc  (Xp'ld-nSt/Tk),  a.  [a-  not  -f-  Gr.  TrAararucos 
wandering.]  Optics.  Free  from  spherical  aberration  ;  as,  an 
aplanatic  lens,  which  is  composed  of  two  or  more  parts  of 
different  curvatures.  —  ap  la-nat'i-cal-ly  (-T-kdl-T),  adv. 
aplanatic  focus  (of  a  lens).  Optics ,  the  point  or  focus  from 
which  rays  diverging  pass  tne  lens  without  spherical  aber¬ 
ration.  In  certain  lenses  there  are  two  such  foci;  and  it 
is  by  taking  advantage  of  this  fact  that  the  best  aplanatic 
object  glasses  of  microscopes  are  constructed, 
a-plan'a  tlsm  (d-plSn'd-tlz’m),  n.  Freedom  from  spheri¬ 
cal  aberration. 

a-plan'o-spore'  (-o-spor'),  n.  [a- not  -f -piano-  -f- spore.] 
Bot.  A  nonmotile  asexual  spore  formed  by  rejuvenescence 
in  Acetabularia  and  other  genera  of  the  Chlorophyceae,  or 
green  alg;e.  Cf.  akinete. 

a-pla'si  a  (d-pla'zhT-d  ;  -zT-d),  n.  [NL.  See  a- not ;  -pla- 
sia.]  Med.  Incomplete  or  faulty  development, 
a-plas'tic  (d-pl5s'tTk),  a.  1.  Not  plastic  or  easily  molded. 
2.  a  Med.  Pertaining  to  aplasia,  b  Biol.  Not  plastic ; 
not  exhibiting  growth  or  change  in  structure, 
ap'lite  (Sp'llt),w..  [Gr.  a7rA6<K  simple  +  -He.']  Petrog.  A 
fine-grained  variety  of  granite,  consisting  almost  entirely 
of  quartz  and  feldspar,  and  generally  occurring  in  dikes. 
—  ap  lit'ic  (ap-ITt'Tk),  a. 

Jj&T2'  The  form  aplite  is  preferred  in  usage,  but  haplite  is 
better  etymologically. 

||  a'plomb'  (a'plfiN'),  n.  [F. ;  a  to  -f-  plomb  lead.  See 
plumb.]  Lit.,  perpendicularity  ;  hence,  assurance  of  man¬ 
ner  or  of  action  ;  self-possession. 

Syn.  —  See  confidence. 

Ap-lu'da  (5p-lu'dd),  n.  [L.,  chaff.]  Bot.  A  genus  of 
grasses  consisting  probably  of  one  species,  A .  mutica,  widely 
distributed  in  Asia,  Africa,  and  Australia.  It  has  creeping 
or  climbing  stems  with  small  fascicled  racemes.  In  Aus¬ 
tralia  it  is  a  valued  forage  grass. 

Ap  lys'i-a  (Sp-lTs'T-d),  n.  [NL., 
sponge,  fr.  a7rAvT0<?  unwashed  ;  a- 
not  4“  ttXvvclv  to  wash.]  Zool. 

A  genus  of  large  marine  gastro¬ 
pods,  type  of  a  family  Ap  ly-si'i- 
dae  (Sp'lT  -sl'T-de),  of  the  order 
Tectibranchiata ;  the  sea  hares. 

The  shell  is  rudimentary  ;  the  an¬ 
imal  is  often  conspicuously  col¬ 
ored.  Some  of  the  species  when  disturbed  throw  jut  a 
deep  purple  liquor. 

ap'neu  mat'ic  (5p/nu-m5t'Tk),  a.  [Gr.  anv*vp.aTo<i  not 
blown  through.  See  a-  not ;  pneumatic.]  1.  Med.  Devoid 
of  air ;  free  f^om  air ;  as,  an  apneumatic  lung  ;  also,  effected 
by  or  with  exclusion  of  air  ;  as,  an  apneumatic  operation. 
2.  Nonspiritual. 

Ap-neu'mo  na  1  (5  p- 
Ap-neu'mo  nes  (  n  u'- 
mo-nd;  -nez),  n.  pi. 

[NL. ;  a-  not-f-Gr.  7rvev- 
fxoiv,  -povos,  a  lung.]  One  of  the  Apneumona  (Chiro- 
Zo'dl.  An  order  of  holo-  dota  leve).  (£) 

thurians  in  which  the  internal  respiratory  organs  are  want¬ 
ing.  See  Holothuroidea.  — ap-neu'mo-nous  (-nds),  a. 


ap  nce'a  (Sp-ne'a),  n.  [NL.  ;  a-  not  -f-  Gr.  irvop,  irvovq, 
breath.]  Med.  a  Partial  privation  or  suspension  of  breath. 

b  Asphyxia. -ap-ncB'al  (-dl),  ap  nce'ic  (-Ik),  a. 
ap'o-  (ap'd-).  [Gr.  anro-,  fr.  ano  prep.;  see  ab-.]  1.  A  pre¬ 
fix  signifying /ram,  away  from ,  off%  or  asunder ,  detached , 
separate ;  as  in  apocope,  a  cutting  off ;  apostasy,  lit.,  a 
standing  off ;  apostle,  one  sent  away  ;  apocarpous,  having 
the  carpels  distinct.  Apo-  may  appear  as  ap-  before  a  vowel 
or  aphr  before  an  aspirate ;  as,  apagoge,  apllss resis. 

2.  Chem.  A  prefix  designating  a  compound,  as  an  alkaloid, 
formed  from,  or  related  to,  the  compound  (of  the  same 
general  nature)  to  the  name  of  which  it  is  prefixed.  The 
following  is  a  partial  list  of  names  so  formed  : 

apaconitine  apocinchonine  apoquinamine 

apatropine  apocodeine  apoquinidine 

.  apocaffelne  ,  apojapaconine  npoquinine 

apocamphoric  apomorphine  aposafranine 

3.  Petrog.  A  prefix  used  in  naming  lavas,  usually  geologi¬ 
cally  ancient  and  now  holocrystalline,  whose  structures 
now  show  original  glassy  states  ;  as,  aporhyolite,  etc. 

a-poc'a-lypse  (d-p5k'd-ltps),  n.  [L.  apoeahjpsis,  Gr.  ano- 
Ka\v\pi$,  fr.  anoKa\vTTT€Lv  to  imcover,  to  disclose  ,  a7ro  from 
-f-  #caAu7rT€u/  to  cover,  conceal :  cf.  F.  apocalypse.']  1.  [cap.] 
The  last  book  of  the  New  Testament,  otherwise  called  The 
Revelation  of  St.  John  the  Divine. 

2.  Any  writing  professing  to  reveal  the  future  ;  esp.  such 
a  writing  in  early  Christian,  or  its  contemporary  Jewish, 
circles. 

3.  Anything  viewed  as  a  revelation  ;  a  disclosure. 

The  new  apocalypse  of  Nature.  Carlyle 

Apocalypse  of  Baruch.  See  Apocrypha.  —  A.  of  Peter.  See 
Apocrypha. 

a-poc'a-lyp'tic  (-lTp'tTk)  )  a.  [Gr.  a7ro/caAuTTTt/fd9.]  Of 
a-poc'a  lyp'ti-cal  (-tT-kdl)  )  or  pertaining  to  a  revelation, 
or,  specif.,  to  the  “  Revelation  of  St.  John ;  ”  containing, 
of  the  nature  of,  or  having  to  do  with,  prophetic  revelation. 

There  is  an  apocalf/ptic  side  in  the  Synoptical  portraiture  of  the 
kingdom.  There  is  a  goal  in  the  future,  a  consummation,  or 
Second  Advent  of  the  Christ  to  judgment.  G.  P.  Fisher. 

apocalyptic  literature,  or  simply,  apocalyptic,  a  class  of  Jew¬ 
ish  and  Christian  writings  beginning  about  250  b.  c.  and 
continuing  into  the  opening  centuries  a.  d.  They  aimed 
to  comfort  the  faithful  in  their  suffering  condition,  and 
reconcile  it  with  God’s  righteousness  by  prefiguring  the 
future  triumph  of  Israel  or  the  Messianic  kingdom.  The 
chief  apocalyptic  writings  besides  the  Revelation  of  St. 
John  are  :  Baruch,  (Etliiopic)  Book  of  Enoch,  (Slavonic) 
Book  of  Enoch,  or  the  Book  of  the  Secrets  of  Enoch,  Ascen¬ 
sion  of  Isaiah.  Book  of  Jubilees,  Assumption  of  Moses, 
Testaments  of  the  XII.  Patriarchs,  Psalms  of  Solomon, 
Sibylline  Oracles. 

Prophecy  and  npocalj/ptir  both  claim  to  be  a  communication 
through  the  Divine  Spirit  of  the  charucter  and  purposes  of  God 
and  His  kingdom,  .  .  .  but  differ  in  the  following  respects  : 
(1)  Prophecy  believes  that  God’s  goodness  will  tie  justified  in  this 
world  :  Apocalf/ptic  almost  wholly  despairs  of  the  present,  and 
its  main  interests  are  supramundane  :  .  .  .  Hence  (2)  its  adoption 
of  pseudonymous  authorship  ;  (3)  its  indefinitely  wider  view 
of  tne  world's  history.  Diet,  of  Bible  (Hastings). 

—  a.  number,  the  number  H66,  mentioned  in  Rev.  xiii.  18. 
It  has  been  variously  interpreted,  plausibly  as  a  designa¬ 
tion  of  Nero  by  means  of  gematria,  in  reference  to  the 
popular  belief  that  Nero  would  return  to  life  as  Antichrist. 

a  poc  a-lyp'tic,  n.  1.  The  writer  of  the  Apocalypse. 

2.  Apocalyptic  literature  or  teaching, 
a-poc  a-lyp'ti-cism  (-tT-sTz’m),n.  1.  Theol.  Millenarian- 
ism.  See  apocalyptic  literature. 

2.  The  practice  of,  or  addiction  to,  interpreting  or  apply¬ 
ing  prophetic  revelation. 

a  poc  a-lyp'tist,  n.  The  writer  of  the  Apocalypse. 
ap'O-carp  (Sp'o-karp),"  n.  Bot.  An  apocarpous  ovary  or 
gyncecium. 

ap'O-car'pous  (-kar'pws),  a.  [apo-  -|-  -carpous.]  Bot. 
Having  the  carpels  of  the  gynoecium  separate,  as  in  the 
buttercup  ;  —  opposed  to  syncarpous. 

ap  o-ca-tas'ta-sis  (-kd-tSs'td-sTs),  /?.  [L.,  fr.  Gr.  anoxa- 

Tao-Taats  complete  restoration.]  Lit.,  restitution  ;  resto¬ 
ration  ;  specif.  :  a  Med.  Subsidence  of  a  tumor  or  abscess, 
b  Theol.  The  doctrine  of  the  final  restoration  of  all  sinful 
beings  to  God  and  to  the  state  of  blessedness.  The  doc¬ 
trine  was  formulated  by  Origen  (about  185-254  a.  d.).  Cf. 
restorationism.  c  Astron.  Periodic  return  of  a  planet.  — 
apo-cat'a-stat'ic  (-kSt'a-.stat'Tk),  a. 
ap  o-chro-mat'ic  (-kro-m5t'Tk),  a.  [apo-  -f-  chromatic.] 
Optics.  Free  from  chromatic  and  spherical  aberration;  — 
said  esp.  of  a  lens  in  which  rays  of  three  or  more  colors  are 
brought  to  the  same  focus,  the  degree  of  achromatism  thus 
obtained  being  more  complete  than  where  two  rays  only 
are  thus  focused,  as  in  the  ordinary  achromatic  objective. 

—  ap  o-chro'ma  tism  (-kro'md-tTz’m),  n. 

ap  O-CO  de'ine  (-ko-de'Tn  ;  -ko'de-en),  n.  [apo-  -f-  codeine.] 
Chem.  An  artificial  alkaloid,  C18H10O.jN,  prepared  from 
codeine.  In  its  effects  it  resembles  apomorphine. 
a-poc'o-pate  (d-p5k'6-pat),  v.  t.  [LL.  apocopatus ,  p.  p.  of 
apocopare  to  cut  off,  fr.  h.  apocope.  See  apocope.]  Gram. 
To  cut  short  by  apocope.  —  a-poc'o-pa'tion  (-pa'slmn),  n. 
a-poc'o-pate  (  pat)  )  a.  Shortened  by  apocope  ;  as,  an 
a-poc'o  pat  ed  (-pat'Sd)  |  apocopate  form, 
a-poc'o-pe  (-pe),  n.  [L.,  fr.  Gr.  anoKonri  a  cutting  off,  fr. 
anoKOirreLU  to  cut  off ;  ano  from  -j-  koutclv  to  cut.] 

1.  Philol.  The  loss  or  omission  of  the  last  letter  or  sylla¬ 
ble  of  a  word  ;  as  in  sing,  from  AS.  singan  ;  lip ,  from  AS. 
lippa.  —  ap  o-cop'ic  (5p/o-k5p'Tk),  a. 

2.  Med.  A  cutting  off ;  amputation  ;  abscission. 


ap  o-cris'i-a  ry  (Sp/o-krTs'T-a-rT  ;  -krTz'-)  1  n.;pl.  E. -ries 

||  ap  o-crls  i-a'ri  us  (-a'rl-ws)  J  (-rlz),  L.  -rii 

(-rt-I).  [L.  apocrisiarius ,  apocrisarius ,  fr.  Gr.  anoKpiots 

answer,  fr.  anoKpiveaOai  to  answer;  d7ro  from  -f-  tcpiveiv  to 
separate.]  Lit.,  one  having  to  do  with  answers;  —  for¬ 
merly  applied  to  various  delegatory  officials,  esp.  the  rep¬ 
resentative  or  secretary  of  the  Pope  or  a  chief  see  at  Con¬ 
stantinople  or  later  at  the  Carolingiau  court,  called  a  leg¬ 
ate  or  nuncio  after  the  title  apocrisiarius  came  to  be  given 
to  a  court  official  holding  no  commission  from  the  Pope. 

A-poc'ry-pha  (a-p5k'rT-fd),  n.  pi.,  but  often  erroneously 
used  as  sing,  with  pi.  apocryphas  (-fdz).  [L.  apocryphus 

apocryphal,  Gr.  d7rdfcpv</>os  hidden,  spurious,  fr.  anoKpvnreiu 
to  hide;  d7ro  from -|- ApuTrreii/ to  hide.]  [1.  c.]  Writingsor 
statements  of  doubtful  authorship  or  authority.  Specif. : 

1.  Certain  writings  (see  list  under  Old  Testament)  which 
are  found  in  the  Septuagint  version  (see  Septuagint),  the 
Greek  version  of  the  Old  Testament  in  current  use  in  New 
Testament  times,  and  are  quoted  as  Scripture  by  the  early 
Church,  and  by  the  Eastern  Church  of  all  periods,  also  by 
the  Western  Church,  as  they  were  translated  in  the  Itala 
and  in  Jerome’s  version  called  the  Vulgate  (see  Vulgate). 
But,  as  they  are  not  part  of  the  Hebrew  Bible,  Protestants 
reject  them  as  inspired  sources  of  doctrine  or  as  reliable  his¬ 
tory.  They  were  formerly  printed  between  the  Testaments 
in  Protestant  Bibles  and  were  revised  by  the  Revision  Com¬ 
mittee.  Selections  from  them  are  in  the  Table  of  Lessons 
for  Holydays  in  the  Churches  of  the  Anglican  Communion. 

2.  A  body  of  other  writings  to  which  a  fictitious  author¬ 
ship  was  attributed,  including  a  number  belonging  vo  the 
Old  Testament  division  and  others  (known  as  New  Testa¬ 
ment  Apocrypha)  produced  in  the  early  Church  purport¬ 
ing  to  emanate  from  apostles  and  their  contemporaries  and 
to  be  gospels,  histories,  epistles,  and  apocalypses  similar  to 
those  in  the  canon.  These  with  few  exceptions  have  never 
had  any  standing,  as  they  have  always  been  considered 
spurious.  The  titles  of  the  more  important  of  these  Apoc¬ 
rypha  and  the  nature  of  their  contents  are  here  given  : 

Old  Testament  Apocrypha.  — 3 &  A  Maccabees.  III.  The  story 
of  the  deliverance  of  the  temple  and  ot  Jewish  captives  from 
Ptolemy  IV.  IV.  A  discourse  on  the  supremacy  of  Reason. 

—  Book* of  Jutllees.  a  midrash  on  Gen.  i.-Ex.  xiv.,  arranged 
by  periods  of  49  years,  and  purporting  to  have  been  revealed  to 
Moses  in  the  Mount.  —  Testament  of  the  Twelve  Patriarchs, 
last  words  of  Jacob’s  sons,  each  giving  a  history  of  himself,  a 
moral  discourse,  and  a  prophecy.  —  Ascension  of  Isaiah,  ac¬ 
count  of  the  sawing  asunder  of  Isaiah,  with  t  hristian  additions. 
Isaiah’s  vision  of  the  Seven  Heavens.  —  Apocalypse  of  Barnch, 
historical  apocalypse  from  Baruch’s  time  to  the  Last  Days  and 
the  reign  of  Messiah.  It  includes  the  Epistle  of  Baruch.  —  Book 
of  Enoch,  vision  of  Heaven  and  Hell,  and  the  Messianic  Judg¬ 
ment  ;  Pall  of  the  Angels  ;  Enoch’s  Journeys  through  earth  and 
heaven  ;  a  treatise  on  Astronomy  ;  two  Visions  of  the  Flood  ; 
two  historical  apocalypses.  —  Secrets  of  Enoch,  Enoch’s  journey' 
through  the  Seven  Heavens  ;  God’s  description  to  Enoch  of  the 
Creation,  Fall  of  the  Angels  and  of  Adam  ;  Enoch’s  Translation, 
etc.  —  Sibylline  Oracles,  a  medley  of  fragmentary  poems,  Jewish 
and- Christian,  in  12  books,  containing  polemics  against  polythe¬ 
ism,  and  visions,  etc.  -  Assumption  of  Moses,  historical  apoc¬ 
alypse  from  the  time  of  Moses  to  Jehovah’s  restoration  of  the 
theocracy.  It  mentions  dispute  over  the  body  of  Moses.  —  Psalm* 
of  Solomon,  eighteen  poems  of  praise,  prayer,  lamentation,  etc. 

—  Psalm  CLI..  a  psalm  of  victory,  ascribed  to  David. 

New  Testament  Ai*o<  kypha.  —  a  Gospels.  Gospel  according 
to  the  Hebrews,  fragments  containing  additions  to  the  story  ana 
sayings  of  Jesus.  It  was  used  among  “  Nazarenes  ”  of  Syria  in 
Jerome’s  time.  —  Logla.  a  single  leaf  of  a  papyrus  book  found  at 
Oxyrhynchus,  containing  sayings  of  Jesus.  —  Protevangelium  of 
James* story  from  the  Conception  of  the  Virgin  to  the  denth  of 
Zacharias.  Early  history  ot  Mary,  and  infancy  of  Jesus.  —  Gospel 
of  Thomas,  story  ot  Christ’s  childhood,  relating  miracles, etc  — 
Gospel  of  Peter,  existing  fragment  relates  the  passion  and  resur¬ 
rection.  Its  cliarnbtcr  is  Docetic  and  anti-Jewish.  Shows  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  four  canonical  Gospels  —  Gospel  of  Nlcodemus  nr 
Acts  of  Pilate  (ch.  i.-xvi.  extant),  account  of  passion,  resurrec¬ 
tion,  and  descent  into  hell. —  b  Epistles  Abgarus  Letters,  a 
letter  of  Abgnr,  king  of  Edessa,  to  Christ,  asking  him  to  come 
and  live  there.  Christ's  answer,  promising  to  send  an  apostle. — 
Paul  to  the  Laodiceans.  n  short  cento  of  Pauline  phrases,  based 
on  the  hint  in  Col.  iv.  Id. —  Epistle  of  Barnabas,  resembling  the 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  but  with  free  allegorical  exegesis. — 
Clement  to  the  Corinthians,  letter  of  a  distinguished  Roman 
Christian  to  the  Church  of  Corinth,  to  promote  harmony  and 
good  order.  —  c  Aiocalj/pscs.  Apocalypse  of  Peter,  fragment 
of  a  prophecy  of  Christ,  and  a  vision  ot  the  stale  of  the  blessed, 
and  the  torments  of  various  classes  of  the  condemned.  —  Shep¬ 
herd  of  Hermas.  a  collection  of  parables  and  visions  concerning 
the  history  and  ultimate  fate  of  the  Church.  —  d  Teach ivf/s. 
Didache  or  Teaching  of  the  Twelve  Apostles,  general  ethical 
teaching,  and  directions  for  the  conduct  of  public  worship  ;  —  an 
ancient  church  manual.  —  Preaching  of  Peter,  some  fragments 
contain  warnings  against  Judaism  and  polytheism,  together 
with  words  ot  Jesus  :  others  give  a  lament  for  the  denial,  and 
various  ethical  maxims. 

In  early  times  there  were  various  writings  hearing  the  name 
of  some  holy  man  which  because  of  their  esoteric  contents  were 
hidden  from -the  public  and  put  into  the  hands  only  of  the  inner 
circle  of  the  sect  which  used  them,  whence  they  were  called  lit* 
erally  “  hidden  ”  or  **  secret  ”  (books).  The  sense  of  “  doubtful 
authorship  or  authority  ”  arose  from  the  fact  that  such  authorship 
was  falsely  attributed. 

a  poc'ry  phal  (d-pok'rT-fal),  a.  1.  [cap.]  Of,  pertain¬ 
ing  to,  or  of  the  nature  of,  the  Apocrypha. 

2.  Not  canonical.  Hence  :  Of  doubtful  authority  ;  mythic ; 
fictitious  ;  spurious  ;  false. 

The’passages  .  .  .  are.  however,  in  part  from  apocri/phal  or  fic¬ 
titious  works.  Sir  G .  C.  Lewis. 

Apocn/j)hal  Gospels  are  uncanonical  Gospels:  butall  uncanon- 
ical  Gospels  are  not  necessarily  ajioeri/phal  in  the  bad  meaning 
which  adheres  to  the  word.  A  Gospel  may  be  neither  spurious 
nor  heretical,  though  it  ...  is  uncanonical. 

J  G.  Tasker  (Diet,  of  Bible). 

Syn .  —  Doubtful,  uuauthentic,  spurious.  See  fabulous. 

—  a  poc'ry  phal  ly,  adv.  —  a-poc'ry-phal  ness,  n. 


fr.  Gr.  an\vaia<;  a  dirty 


Aplysia  (.1.  drpilans).  (J) 


a-pish'a-more  (d-ptsh'd-mor), 
n.  (Of  North  American  Indian 
origin  :  cf.  Ojibwa  apishamon 
anything  to  lie  on.]  A  saddle 
blanket,  usually  of  buffalo  skin. 
Northwestern  U.  S. 

A-pish'a-pa  for-ma'tion  (ii- 
plsh'd-pa).  [From  Apishapa , 
town  and  river  in  Colorado.] 
Geol.  A  Cretaceous  formation 
in  the  Rocky  Mountains  of  Colo¬ 
rado.  [of  aping.  | 

aprism  (ap'Tz’m),  «.  Practice | 
Ap'i-son  shale  (&p'Y-s«n). 
[From  A  pi  son,  a  village  in  Ten¬ 
nessee.]  Geol.  A  formation  of 
the  Lower  Cambrian  in  eastern 
Tennessee. 

a-pi'ton  (a-pe'ton),  n.  [Tag.] 
a  A  timber  tree  ( Dinterocar/ms 
rand  if orus)  of  the  Philippines, 
ts  resin  furnishes  an  illumi- 
nant ;  also,  the  Burmese  species 
D.  grifithii,  often  cultivated  in 


the  Philippines,  b  The  wood 
of  these  trees, 
a-pit'pat.  adv.  Pitapat, 
ap'john-ite  (&p'i0n-Tt),  n.  (Af¬ 
ter  Dr.  J.  Apjohn  ( 171HMS86).] 
Min.  A  manganese  alum,  Mn- 
SOi'AlofSOD.i^HoO,  occurring 
in  crusts  or  fibrous  masses, 
ap'l.  Apple.  Ref.  S/t. 
a  place',  adv.  In  place.  Ohs. 
ap  la-net'ic.Var.  of  aplanatic. 
a-plan  o-ga-mete'  (d-pl&nTj-gd- 
met'),  w.  Bot.  A  nonmotile 
gamete,  found  in  certain  lower 
alg®.  Cf.  planooamete. 
a-plight',  adv.  (a-  on  4-  plight 
pledge.]  In  faith  ;  truly.  Ohs. 
aplo-.  Var.  of  haplo-. 
Aplo-don'ti-a  (ap/16-d8n'shY- 
a),  n.  (NL.  See  n  a  p  l  o-  ; 
-naoNT.j  Zool.  The  genus  con¬ 
sisting  of  the  sewellels.  It  is 
made  the  type  of  n  family,  Ap  - 
lo-don-ti'l-dae  (-tT'Y-de). 


||  k  plomb'  (i  plflN').  IF.]  Per¬ 

pendicularly  ;  fig.,  directly, 
ap'lome  ( Jip'ldm),  w.  (Gr.a7rAo- 
o?  simple.  Min.  A  dark  brown 
or  green  variety  of  andradite 
containing  manganese.  See  gar¬ 
net. 

Ap  lo  pap'pus  (ap'ia-p&n'us), 
u.  [ SL.;  .aplo -  (=  haplo-)  -f 
pappus.)  Bot.  A  genus  of  as- 
teraceous  plants,  the  species  of 
which  are  now  generally  trans¬ 
ferred  to  other  genera,  as  Steno- 
tus,  J*i/rroroma,  Eriocarpum. 
apTo-per  i-stom'a-tou8  (-piT'Y- 
stOniwi-tRS ;  -sto'md-tws),  a. 
[aplo-  (=  haplo-)  -f  jtenstome.] 
Bot.  In  mosses,  having  a  single 
row  of  teeth  in  theperistome. 
a-plot'o-my  (d-pl5t'o-mY),  n. 
[a /do-  (=  haplo-)  4-  -tomi/.) 
Surg.  Simple  incision, 
a-pluck',  adv.  [a-  on  4-  pluck.) 
\V ith  pluck  or  spirit.  Obs. 


ap-lus'tre  ( &p-lfls'tre ),  ;  pi. 

-tra  (-trd)or-TKiA  (-trY-d).  (L., 
fr.  Gr.  a^Aacrrop.]  Class.  An- 
fig.  The  carved  and  ornamented 
stern  of  a  ship, 
ap-ne'a  Var.  of  apncea. 
ap-neu  ma-to'sis  (Sp-n^ma- 
to'sls),  n.  [NL.  See  a  pneu¬ 
matic  :  -osis.l  Atelectasis, 
ap-neus'tic  (ftp-nQs'tik ),  a. 
[Gr.  anvev(TTO<;  breathless] 
Zohl.  Having  no  tracheal  stig¬ 
mata  ;  —  of  certain  insect  larv*. 
apo.  Abbr.  Apogee, 
ap  o-bi-ot'ic  (llp'A-bT-ht'Yk),  a. 
(«/ to-  4-  biotic.]  Physiol.  ( >f  or 
pertaining  to  any  change  which 
diminishes  the  vital  energy  of 
the  protoplasm  of  a  tissue, 
ap'o-blast.  n.  \apo-  4-  -blast.] 
Rare.  1.  Zool.  =  polar  body. 
2.  Bot.  A  barren  shoot. 

Apoc.  Abbr.  Apocalypse  ;  A- 
pocrypha,  Apocryphal. 


ap^-caf'fe-in,  n.  See  apo-,  2. 
a-poc'a-lyps.  Apocalypse.  Ref. 
S/>. 

a-poc'a-lypst  (d-pOk'd-lYpst). 
n.  A  writer  or  interpreter  of 
apocalypses.  Rare. 
a-poc'alypt  (-lYpt),  n.  The 
apocalyptist.  Rare. 
a-poc/a-lyp'ti-cal-ly,  adv.  of 

APOCALYPTIC. 

ap  o-ca-thar'sis  (&p/6-kd-thar'- 
sTs),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  anoKaOap- 
<r ic  excretion.]  Med.  Catharsis, 
ap'o-cha  (fip'o-ka),  >/.;  L.  j>l. 
-cn.K(-ke).  [L.,  fr.  Gr.  anoxv 
receipt.]  Roman  $r  Civil  Law. 
A  receipt  for  the  payment  of 
money,  the  corresponding  ac¬ 
knowledgment  of  indebtedness 
partly  or  wholly  paid  being  ant- 
apocha.  In  Scots  law,  in  case  of 
periodical  payments  three  con¬ 
secutive  discharges  (ap'o-cha 
trl'um  an-no'rum )  of  the  yearly 


or  termly  dues  presumes  the 
payment  of  all  preceding, 
ap  o-chro-mat'  (ftp'fi-krfi- 
mftt'),  >/.  |G.]  A  kind  of  apo- 
chromatic  lens. 

ap  o-cren'ic  I&p'fi-krgn'Yk),  a. 
[ajjo-  +  crettic.)  See  crknic. 
apo-cms'tic  (-krfls'tYk),  a. 
[Gr.  anoxpovoTLKOS  able  to 
drive  off  .]  Med.  Astringent  and 
repellent.  —  n.  An  apocrustic 
medicine. 

a  poc'ry  fa.  a-poc'ry  fal.  Apoc¬ 
rypha  ;  apocryphal.  Ref.  Sg. 
a-poc'ry  phal,  An  apocry¬ 
phal  writing.  Rare. 
a-poc'ry  phal  1st.  n.  A  believer 
in,  or  defender  of.  the  authen¬ 
ticity  of  the  Apocrypha.  Rare. 
a-poc'ry-phate  (d-p&k'rY-fftt), 
a.  Of  apocryphal  or  spurious 
origin  or  character  Obs.  —  n. 
a-poc'ry-phon  (d-p8k'rY-f5n), 
n.,  sing,  of  apockyhiia. 


ale,  senate,  care,  Jim,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofa ;  eve,  event,  find,  recent,  maker ;  ice,  ill ;  old,  obey,  orb,  ddd,  s6ft,  connect ;  use,  unite,  urn,  up,  circus,  menu ; 

U  Foreign  Word.  f  Obsolete  Variant  of.  4-  combined  with.  =  equals. 
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APOPHASIS 


A-pocy-na'ce-ae  (d-pbs'T-na'se-e),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr. 
anoKvvov  dogbane  ;  ano  from  -j-  kviov,  kvvos,  dog.]  Bot. 
A  family  of  plants  (order  Gentianales),  the  dogbane  family, 
embracing  about  130  genera  and  1100  species.  They  are 
chiefly  tropical  herbs,  shrubs,  or  trees  having  a  milky 
juice,  simple  opposite  or  whorled  leaves,  pentamerous, 
often  showy,  flowers,  and  a  fruit  consisting  of  2  follicles  or 
drupes.  The  oleander  ( Neriurn )  and  the  periwinkle  (  Vinca) 
are  cultivated  species.  Most  of  the  plants  are  poisonous  ; 
some  have  edible  fruit.  —  a  POC  y-na'ceous  (-snws),  a. 
A-pOC'y  num  (-num),  n.  [NL.  See  ApocYNACEiE.]  Bot.  A 
genus  of  chiefly  American  perennial  herbs,  type  of  the 
family  Apocynacese.  They  have  opposite  leaves  and  small 
white  or  pink  flowers  in  corymbose  cymes.  Some  species, 
esp.  A.  cannabinum ,  the  Indian  hemp,  yield  a  strong  fiber, 
ap'od  (5p/5d),  ap'ode  (Sp'od),  n.  ;  pi.  -ods  (-5dz)  or  -odes 
(-odz).  [Gr.  anovs,  airoSos,  footless  ;  a-  not  -}-  7rou9,  tto&k, 
foot.]  One  of  certain  animals  that  have  no  feet  or  footlike 
organs;  esp.,  one  of  certain  fabulous  birds  said  to  have  no 
feet.  A  bird  of  paradise  has  the  name  P  a  rad  i sea  apod  a, 
being  formerly  supposed  to  have  no  feet,  as  these  were  want¬ 
ing  in  the  specimens  first  obtained  from  the  East  Indies. 
Ap'O-da(Sp'o-dd),  n.  pi.  [NL.]  Zool.  Any  of  several  differ¬ 
ent  groups  of  animals  which  have  been  so  named  from  their 
lacking  limbs  or  feet;  esp.:  a  An  order  of  holothurians 
(equivalent  to  Apneumona)  which  lack  tube  feet  and  radial 
ambulacral  vessels,  b  The  Apodes,  a  group  of  fishes  with¬ 
out  pelvic  fins.  C  The  cyecilians.  d  A  group  of  parasitic 
cirripeds.  e  Certain  worms  without  appendages,  as  the 
leeches,  f  The  cetaceans. 
ap'O-dal  (-dal),  a.  1.  Without  feet ;  footless. 

2.  Zool.  Destitute  of  pelvic  fins,  as  the  eels, 
ap  o  deic'tic  (-dlk'tik),  ap'o-dic'tic  (-dtk'tik)  \  a.  [Gr. 
ap  o  deic'ti  cal  (-tT-kal),  ap'o-dic'ti  cal  (-tT-kdl) j  a™- 

SeucriKos  (or  L.  apodicticus ,  fr.  Gr.),  fr.  anoSeucuvrat  to 
point  out,  to  show  by  argument ;  ano  from  -f-  Seucvvi'ai  to 
show.]  Logic.  Involving  or  expressing  necessary  truth ;  ab¬ 
solutely  certain  ;  also,  capable  of  clear  and  certain  demon¬ 
stration.  —  ap  o-deic'ti  cal-ly,  ap'o-dic'ti  cal  ly,  adv. 
dy  The  spelling  apodictic ,  -dictical.  -dictically ,  is  the 
more  common  ;  but  for  conformity  with  deictic ,  epideiclic, 
endeictic,  etc.,  apodeictic ,  etc.,  is  to  be  preferred, 
apodeictic  proposition,  Logic,  a  necessary  proposition. 
ap;0-deix'is  (-dlk'sTs),  n.  [Gr.  dTro6ei£is  :  cf .  L.  apodixis."] 
Absolute  demonstration. 

Ap'o-des  (Sp'o-dez),  n.  pi.  [NL.  See  apod.]  Zool.  1.  A 
group  of  soft-finned,  physostomous  fishes  consisting  of  the 
eels  and  morays,  and,  in  old  classifications,  also  many  others 
having  no  pelvic  fins.  (See  eel.)  Formerly  it  was  made  a  divi¬ 
sion  of  the  Physostomi,  but  recent  classifications  raise  it  to  the 
rank  of  an  order,  or  even  regard  it  as  a  subclass  composed  of 
several  orders.  Various  characters  indicate  degeneration  or  low 
organization,  such  as  the  snakelike  body,  the  shoulder  girdle 
usually  separate  from  the  skull,  the  absence  of  the  mesocoracoid 
arch  and  of  the  pelvic  and  sometimes  the  pectoral  fins,  and  of  a 
separate  caudal  fin  in  recent  forniB.  • 

2.  Any  of  several  groups  of  animals;  — equiv.  nearly  or 
exactly  to  Apoda  a,  b,  or  c. 

a-pod'o-sis  (d-p5d'o-sis),  n.  ;  L.  pi.  -ses  (-sez).  [L.,  fr.  Gr. 
ano&cxTLS,  fr.  anoSiSovai  to  give  back  ;  ano  from,  back  again 
-j-8i86vai  to  give.]  Gram.  The  consequent  clause  or  con¬ 
clusion  in  a  conditional  sentence,  expressing  the  result ,  and 
thus  distinguished  from  the  protasis ,  or  clause  which  ex¬ 
presses  a  condition.  Thus,  in  the  sentence,  “  Though  he 
slay  me,  yet  will  I  trust  in  him,”  the  former  clause  is  the 
protasis ,  and  the  latter  the  apodosis.  Some  use  protasis 
and  apodosis  of  the  introductory  clause  and  the  concluding 
clause  even  when  the  sentence  is  not  conditional, 
ap  o-dy-te'ri  urn  (Sp'o-dT-te'rT-dm),  n.;  L.  pi.  -ria  (-ri-d). 
[L.,  fr.  Gr.  anoSvnjpiou,  fr.  dnoSveaOat  to  strip  one’s  self.] 
An  undressing  room  in  an  ancient  Greek  or  Roman  bath  or 
in  the  palestra. 

ap  o-ga  lac'te-um  (-ga-15k'te-mn),  n.  [NL.  ;  apo-  -f-  Gr. 
yaAa,  ydAcucTo?,  milk.  Cf.  galaxy.]  That  point  of  the 
hypothetical  orbit  of  the  sun  (or  a  star)  at  which  it  is  most 
remote  from  the  Milky  Way. 

a-pog'a  my  (q-p5g'd-mT),  n.  [ apo -  -f-  -gamy.']  1.  'Evo¬ 
lution.  Interbreeding  of  a  segregated  group  of  individ¬ 
uals  not  having  any  common  character  differentiating  them 
from  those  from  which  they  are  segregated. 

2.  Bot.  a  The  development  of  buds  in  place  of  ovules,  b 
The  absence  of  sexual  function;  growth  of  the  normal 
product  of  fertilization  directly  from  the  female  sexual 
organ.  Cf.  parthenogenesis. 

—  ap'o-gam'ic  (Sp'o-gam'Tk),  a-pog'a-mous  (d-p5g'd- 
mus),  a.  —  a-pog'a-mous-ly,  adv. 
ap'o-ge'an  (5p/o-je'dn),  a.  Of  or  connected  with  the  apo¬ 
gee  ;  as,  apogean  (neap)  tides,  which  occur  when  the  moon 
has  passed  her  apogee. 

ap'O-gee  (5p'o-je),  n.  [Gr.  anoyaiov,  fr.  anoynuos  from  the 
earth;  d7ro from -}-yaia,yri, earth  :  cf.  F. apogee.']  1.  Astron. 
That  point  in  the  orbit  of  a  heavenly  body  at  the  greatest 
distance  from  the  earth ;  —  in  the  Ptolemaic  system  (accord¬ 
ing  to  which  the  earth  was  the  center  about  which  the  other 
bodies  revolved),  said  of  the  sun,  moon,  and  planets,  but 
now  properly  said  only  of  the  moon.  Opposed  to  perigee. 
2.  Fig.  :  The  farthest  or  highest  point;  culmination, 
ap  o  ge  o-trop'ic  (je'o-trbp'Tk),  a.  [See  APO- ;  geotropic.] 
Bot.  Bending  up  or  away  from  the  ground  ;  —  of  certain 
plant  organs.  —  ap'O  ge/0-trop'i-cal-ly  (-T-kdl-T),  adv. 
apogeotropic  roots,  short  roots  that  push  upwards  above  the 


soil.  They  are  commonly  found  in  certain  trees  like  the 
mangrove  ( Rhizophora )  and  the  black  mangrove  ( Avicen - 
nia).  Being  composed  of  loose  cellular  tissue,  they  are  sup¬ 
posed  to  function  as  aerating  roots. 

ap  o-ge-ot'ro  pism  (4p/o-je-5t'r$-pTz’m),  n.  Bot.  State  of 
being  apogeotropic  ;  negative  geotropism. 

ap'o-jove'  (Sp'o-jov'),  n.  [apo-  -f-  Jove.']  Astron.  That 
point  in  the  orbit  of  each  of  Jupiter’s  satellites  which  is 
farthest  from  the  planet. 

ap  o-laus'tic  (Sp'o-lfis'tTk),  a.  [Gr.  dnoXavarLKOS,  fr. 
anoXaveiv  to  enjoy.]  Devoted  to  enjoyment. 

A-poMi-na'ri-an  (d-pbl'T-na'ri-au),  a.  [L.  Apollinaris .] 

1.  Pertaining  to  or  like  Apollo ;  done  or  being  in  honor  of 
Apollo ;  as,  the  Apollinarian  games. 

2.  Of  or  pertaining  to  Apollinaris  of  Laodicea,  or  his  doc¬ 
trines.  See  Apollinarianism. 

A  pol  ll-na'ri-an,  n.  All  adherent  of  Apollinarianism. 

A  pol  li-na'ri-an  ism  (-Tz’m),  n.  The  doctrine  that  both  a 
divine  and  a  human  nature  cannot  exist  in  one  personality  ; 
—  so  called  from  its  author,  Apollinaris  the  Younger, 
bishop  of  Laodicea  (d.  390),  who  argued  that  identity  both 
with  God  and  man  could  not  be  attributed  to  the  nature 
of  Christ,  since  that  would  produce  two  sons  of  God,  one 
real  son  and  the  other  by  adoption,  and  that  as  sin  is  in¬ 
herent  in  humanity  the  son  thus  adopted  would  have  sin 
in  him;  and  therefore  that  in  Christ  there  was  only  one 
nature  — the  divine  Logos  occupying  the  place  of  the  ra¬ 
tional  soul  —  but  that  this  single  nature  had  a  divine  and  a 
human  side  so  perfectly  united  that  the  attributes  of  each 
could  be  applied  to  the  other. 

Apolll  -na'ris  water  (-ns).  An  effervescing  alkaline 
mineral  water  used  as  a  table  beverage.  It  is  obtained 
from  a  spring  in  Apolliuarisburg,  near  Bonn,  Germany. 

A-pol'line  (d-p51'in ;  -in),  a.  [L.  Apollineus.~\  Of  or 
pertaining  to  Apollo  or  his  worship  ;  as,  Apolline  choruses. 

A-pol'lO  (d-p51'o),  7i.  [L.  Apollo ,  -Unis,  Gr.  ’AttoAAo)!/.] 

1.  Gr.  Relig.  One  of  the  most  important  of  the  Olym¬ 
pian  gods,  especially  conspicuous  as  the  god  of  manly 
youth  and  beauty,  of  poetry  and  music,  and  of  the  wisdom 
of  oracles.  In  his  primitive  character  he  was  fosterer  of 
herds  and  flocks,  guardian  of  youth,  leader  of  colonies, 
and  protector  of  the  village  and  its  streets;  he  was  per¬ 
haps  also  a  god  of  vegetation,  esp.  in  the  Peloponnesus, 
where  he  was  associated  with  Hyacinthus  and  a  part  of  the 
Hyacinthia  w?as  consecrated  to  him.  The  Athenian  harvest 
and  expiation  festival  of  Thar  yeti  a  was  also  his  ;  and  at  Del¬ 
phi,  where  he  was  the  chief  god  of  the  oracle  (cf .  Dionysus), 
his  return  from  the  region  of  the  Hyperboreans  was  cele¬ 
brated  each  spring  by  the  Theophama,  while  his  victory 
over  the  Python  was  commemorated  every  fourth  summer 
by  the  Pythia  (see  the  terms  italicized).  Apollo  was  also 
god  of  healing  and  of  ceremonial  purification,  but  he  was 
the  sender  as  well  as  stayer  of  plagues  and  the  giver  of 
sudden  death  (cf.  Asclepius).  As  god  of  music  and  poetry 
he  is  associated  with  the  Muses  and  was  father  of  Orpheus. 
Although  even  in  early  times  a  divinity  of  radiance  and 
light,  Phoebus  or  Phoebus  Apollo,  it  was  not  till  late  (with 
Euripides)  that  he  was  definitely  identified  with  the  sun 
god  Helios.  According  to  the  myth,  Apollo  was  the  son  of 
Zeus  and  Leto,  and  twin  of  Artemis.  From  his  birth  in 
Delos  he  is  called  the  Delian  god.  His  constant  attributes 
are  the  bow  and  lyre;  the  tripod  and  bays  are  especially 
connected  with  his  Pythian  worship  ;  the  gryphon  with  his 
annual  journey  to  the  Hyperboreans.  In  Roman  religion, 
Apollo  was  the  first  Greek  god  to  find  place;  but  he  was 
worshiped  chiefly  as  a  god  of  healing,  his  character  as 
sun  god  having  only  a  literary  vogue.  See  Olympian. 

2.  Sculpture.  A  representation  of  Apollo  ;  an  Apollo  statue. 

This  type,  of  which  the  examples  have  often  been  classed  to¬ 
gether,  sometimes  rightly,  sometimes  wrongly,  under  the  name 
Apollo ,  is  the  most  characteristic  of  early  Greek  art. 

E.  A.  Gardner. 


3.  Astron.  =  Castor.  See  star. 

4-  A  European  alpine  butterfly  ( Pamassius  apollo ),  largely 
white,  with  ocellate  markings. 

Apollo  of  the  Belvedere  (bSPve-der' ; 
bekvu-da'ra),  or,  popularly.  Apollo 
Belvedere,  a  statue  in  the  Vatican, 
found  in  the  16th  century  near  Por¬ 
to  d'  Anzio,  on  the  coast  south  of 
Rome.  It  was  long  accepted  as  the 
typical  representative  of  the  god, 
and  the  ideally  perfect  form  of  man, 
but  is  recognized  by  modern  critics 
as  a  late  Graeco-Roman  work.  Both 
hands  have  been  restored  in  modern 
times,  as  if  the  figure  were  shooting 
with  the  bow,  but  it  is  thought  to 
have  originally  held  the  aegis. 

Ap'ol-lo'ni-a  (Spd-lo'iu-d),  n.  pi. 

[Gr.  \\7r0AAuireux,  ’ArroAAajpia.] 

Gr.  Relig.  A  festival  of  Apollo  cele-  .  ..  . , 

brated  at  Delos,  with  games  and  mu-  Apolioof  the  Belvedere, 
sical  contests,  every  year  in  which  the  Delia  did  not  occur. 

Ap  ol-lo'ni-an  (-on),  a.  1.  [Gr.  ’A7roAAioino9.]  Of,  pertain¬ 
ing  to,  or  resembling,  Apollo. 

2  Of,  or  named  after,  Apollonius  of  Perga  (of  the  3d  cen¬ 
tury  b.  c.),  a  geometer  who  investigated  the  conic  sections. 

A  pol 'ly- on  (d-p<51'T-5n  ;  d-p51'y?m),  n.  [Gr.  ano\\v(ov  de¬ 
stroying,  fr.  anoWveiv,  anoWvvai,  to  destroy  utterly.] 
The  angel  of  the  bottomless  pit,  answering  to  the  Hebrew 
Abaddon  (Rev.  ix.  11).  In  “  Pilgrim’s  Progress  ”  he  appears 
as  a  fiend  armed  with  fiery  darts  whom  Christian  over¬ 
comes  in  the  Valley  of  Humiliation. 

a-pol'o-gete  (a-p51'o-jet),  n.  One  skilled  in  apologetics ; 
an  apologist. 


a-poPo-get'lC  (d-pbl'o-jSt'Tk)  )  a.  [Gr.  drroAoyijTi/cos,  fr. 
a-pol  O  get'i-cal  (-l-kdl)  )  anoXoyeiaOai.  to  speak  in 
defense  of  ;  a7ro  from  -f-  Aoyos  speech,  Atyeti/  to  say.  See 
logic.]  Defending  by  discourse  ;  said,  written,  or  done 
in  defense  or  by  way  of  apology ;  regretfully  excusing  or 
acknowledging;  as,  an  apologetic  essay .  “To  speak  in  a 
subdued  and  apologetic  tone.”  Macaulay.  —  a-pol'O-get'- 
1-cal-ly,  adv. 

The  earliest  writings  of  a  theological  cast  were  naturally  apolo- 
getic.  Chribtian  truth  was  defended  against  assaults  without  and 
within  the  Christian  fold.  G.  P.  Fisher. 

a-pol  0  get'ic,  n.  1.  A  formal  apology  or  justification  ;  an 
apology.  “  A  stately  apologetic .”  R.  North. 

2.  Apologetics. 

a  pol  o  get'lcs  (-Iks),  n.  That  branch  of  theology  which 
formally  defends,  on  grounds  of  reason,  the  divine  origin 
and  authority  of  Christianity. 

a-pol'o-gist  (d-p51'o-jTst),  n.  [Cf.  F.  apologiste.']  One 
who  makes  an  apology  ;  one  who  speaks  or  writes  in  de¬ 
fense  of  a  faith,  a  cause,  or  an  institution  ;  specif.,  one  who 
argues  in  defense  of  Christianity,  esp.  one  of  the  authors 
of  the  early  apologies,  as  Justin  Martyr  or  Tertullian. 
a-pol'o-gize  (-jiz),  v.  i.  ;  a-pol'o-gized  (-jlzd);  -giz'ing  (-jiz'- 
Tiig).  1.  To  make  an  apology,  or  defense.  Dr.  H.  More. 
2.  To  make  an  apology,  or  excuse  ;  to  make  acknowledg¬ 
ment  of  some  fault  or  offense  with  expression  of  regret  for 
it  by  way  of  amends  ;  —  with  for. 

To  apologize  especially  for  his  insolent  language.  Froude. 
a  pol'o  gize,  v.  t.  To  make  an  apology  for.  Obs. 

The  Christians  .  .  .  were  apologized  by  Plinie.  Dr.  G.  Benson. 
a  pol'o  giz  er  (-jiz'er),  n.  One  who  apologizes, 
ap'o-logue  (  5p'o-15g),  n.  [L.  apologus,  Gr.  anoXoyos  ;  a7ro 
from  -f-  A oyo<:  speech,  \eyeiv  to  speak  :  cf.  F.  apologue .] 
A  story  or  relation  of  fictitious  events  intended  to  convey 
some  moral  truth  ;  a  moral  fable. 

Syn.  —  See  fable. 

a-pol'O-gy  (d-p51'o-jT),  n. ;  pi.  -gies  (-jiz).  [L.  apologia , 
Gr.  anoXoyia  ;  aTro  from  -f-  Aoyo?  :  cf.  F.  apologie.  See 
apologetic.]  1.  Something  said  or  written  in  defense  or 
justification  of  what  appears  to  others  wrong,  or  of  what 
may  be  liable  to  disapprobation  ;  justification  ;  as,  Tertul- 
lian’s  Apology  for  Christianity. 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  make  an  apology  for  my  poem:  some  will 
think  it  needs  no  excuse,  and  others  will  receive  none.  Dryden. 

2.  An  acknowledgment  intended  as  an  atonement  for  some 
improper  or  injurious  remark  or  act ;  an  admission  to  an¬ 
other  of  a  wrong  or  discourtesy  done  him,  accompanied  by 
an  expression  of  regret. 

3.  What  serves  as  an  excuse  for  the  absence  of  something  ; 
a  poor  substitute  ;  a  makeshift. 

Devising  apologies  for  window  curtains.  Dickens. 

4.  [cap.]  One  of  the  earliest  and  most  famous  of  Plato’s 
works.  It  purports  to  give  Socrates’s  speech  in  his  own 
defense  at  tlie  trial  in  which  he  was  condemned.  It  is 
characterized  by  rare  ethical  nobility,  and  of  all  Plato’s 
works  is  supposed  to  be  truest  to  the  teachings  and  spirit 
of  Socrates. 

Syn.  —  Explanation,  acknowledgment,  justification,  vin¬ 
dication.  —  Apology,  excuse.  An  apology  (as  here  com¬ 
pared)  implies  that  one  has  been,  at  least  apparently,  in  the 
wrong  ;  it  may  bring  forward  palliating  circumstances,  or 
tender  a  frank  acknowledgment  of  error,  with  an  expres¬ 
sion  of  regret,  by  way  of  reparation.  An  ajjology  is  in 
place  when  one  has  been  guilty  of  a  breach  of  propriety  or 
decorum  ;  as,  “  Pardon  us  the  interruption  of  thy  devotion. 

—  My  lord,  there  needs  no  such  apology  ”  (Shak.).  An 
apology  may  involve  humiliation  or  self-abasement ;  as, 
”  No  nation  ever  apologizes  except  on  her  knees  ”  (Loicell). 
An  excuse  implies  some  neglect  of  duty  which  it  explains 
or  extenuates  ;  it  may  be  impersonal,  whereas  an  apology 
is  always  personal ;  as;  an  excuse  for  absence  from  a  re¬ 
quired  exercise  ;  “  Achilles  will  not  to  the  field  to-morrow. 

—  WThat  ’8  his  excuse  f  ”  (Shak.).  See  excuse,  pretense. 
a-pol'y-Sin  (a-p51'T-sin),  n.  [Gr.  anoXvais  a  loosening.] 

Pharm.  A  yellowish  white  powder  (parapheuetidine  citrate ) 
used  as  an  antipyretic  and  analgesic, 
ap'o-mor'phine  (Sp'o-mfir'fTn ;  -fen),  ap^-mor'phi-a 
(-m6r'fT-d),  n.  Also  -phin  [apo-  -j-  morphine,  morphia .] 
Chem.  An  artificial  crystalline  alkaloid  obtained  from 
morphine  by  dehydration.  It  is  a  powerful  emetic. 
ap'O-neu-ro'sis  (-nu-ro'sTs),  n. ;  pi.  -roses  (-sez).  [Gr. 
unovcv piods,  fr.  anovevpovv  to  pass  into  a  tendon.  See 
neurosis.]  Anat.  Any  of  the  thicker  and  denser  of  the 
deep  fasciae  which  cover,  invest,  and  form  the  terminations 
and  attachments  of,  certain  muscles.  They  often  differ 
from  tendons  only  in  being  flat  and  thin.  See  fascia. 
ap/0-neu/ro-si'tis  (-nu'ro-si'tTs),  n.  [NL. ;  aponeurosis  -}- 
-ilis. ]  Med.  Inflammation  of  an  aponeurosis, 
ap'o-neu-rot'ic  (-nu-r5t'ik),  a.  Anat.  Of  or  pertaining  to 
an  aponeurosis. 

A'po-no-ge'ton  (  no-je'tdn),  n.  [NL.,  of  uncertain  origin  ; 
perh.  an  imperfect  anagram  of  Potamogeton.']  Bot.  A 
genus  of  Old  World  aquatic  herbs  typifying  the  family 
Aponogetonaceae,  having  small  spicate  bracted  flowers  and 
apocarpous  ovaries.  Several  species,  comprising  the  for¬ 
mer  genus  Ourirandra,  are  cultivated  for  their  handsome 
lacelike  foliage,  being  called  lattice  plants. 
ap^-pemp'tic  (-pSmp'tlk),  a.  [Gr.  anonep.muc6$,  fr. 
anonepneiv  to  send  off  or  away.]  Sung  or  addressed  to 
one  departing ;  valedictory ;  as,  apopemptic  songs.  —  ap'O- 
pemp'tic,  n. 

a-poph'a-sis  (d-p5f'a-sYs),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  an6(f>aais denial, 


ap'o-cy'ne-in  (&p/'6-aT'nP-Yn),  n. 
Chem.  A  glucoside  from  the 
root  of  Apocynum  cannabinum. 
ap'o-cyn'e-ous  (-sYn'C-us),  a. 
Bot.  Apocynaceous. 
a-poc'y-nin  (a-pSs'Y-nYn),  n. 
Chem.  An  amorphous  substance 
obtained  from  the  root  of  Apoc- 
ynum  cannabinum. 
ap'o-cy'tial  (ftp'fi-sYsh'rtl),  a. 
[See  apo- ;  -cyte.J  Biol.  Mul- 
tinucleate  nnd  unicellular, 
ap'od  ( ip'Od),  a.  Apodal, 
ap'o  dan,  a.  Zool.  Apodal.— 
n.  An  apodal  animal, 
ap'ode.  Var.  of  apod. 
ap  o-deic'tic  (Up'iVdTk'tYk), 
ap'o-dic'tic  (-dYk'tYk),  n.  Log¬ 
ic.  Formal  study  of  the  nature 
and  grounds  of  knowledge, 
ap'o-deik'tic.  Var.  of  apo¬ 
deictic. 

a  pod'e  raa(d-pOd'C-mA),  ap'o- 
deme  ( Ip'ft-dem),  n. ;  L.pl.  apo- 
DEMATAdp'o-dem'd-td).  [NL.; 
apo-  +  Gr.  6e/xa?  body.]  Zool. 


One  of  the  processes  of  the  body 

wall  which  project  inwards,  in 
the  thoracic  cavity  of  many  ar¬ 
thropods  ;  in  insects,  esp.  any  of 
certain  such  processes  of  the 
sides  of  the  thorax.  They  sup¬ 
port  the  internal  organs  and 
serve  for  the  attachment  of  mus¬ 
cles.  —  a-pod'e  mal  (d-pQd'P- 
nv7l),  a.  —  ap'o-dem'a-tal  dp^- 
dCm'd-t'/l),  a. 

a-pod'i-a  (d-p5d'Y-d),  n.  [NL.] 

Med  Congenital  absence  of  feet. 

A-pod'i-a,  n.  pi.  [NL.]  Zool. 
=  Apoda  a.  [tic.I 

ap'o-dic'tic.  Var.  of  apodeic-| 
ap'o-dix'is.  Var.  of  a  podeix is. 
ap'o-dous  dp'fi-dus),  a.  Zool. 
Apodal. 

apo-em'bry-o-ny  (-Pm'brY-8- 
nY),  v.  [See  apo-:  embryo.] 
Bot.  The  suppression  of  the 
embryo  stage. 

ap'o-gae'ic  (-je'Yk).  ap'o-ga'ic 
(-ga'lk ),  a.  Anogean. 
ap'o-ge'al  (-je'dl),  a.  Apogean. 


ap'o-ge'ic  (-Yk),  a.  Apogean. 
a-pog'e-ny  (d-p6i'e-nY),  n. 
[apo-  -t-  - geny .]  not.  Loss  of 
the  reproductive  function.  — 
a-pog'e-noua  (-mis),  a. 
ap'o-graph  (&p'o-grAf),  «•  [Gr. 
anoypa(f)OV  ;  ano  from  -f  y pa- 
<t>e iv  to  write :  cf.  F.  apo- 
graphe.}  A  copy  ;  transcript. — 
a-pog'ra-phal  (o-pbg'rd-fal),  a. 
ap'o-hy'al  <  ftp'o-hT'dl),  a.  Sr  n. 
[a/io-  -(-  //void  4-  a/.]  Zool.  = 
ceratobkanchial,  a.  Sr  n. 
ap  o-hy  dro  trop'ic.  Var.  of 

A  PHYDROTKOPIC. 

A-poi'de  a  (d-poi'df-d).  n.  pi. 
[NL. ;  Ap\%  -f  -oidA  Zool.  The 
superfamily  of  Hymenontera 
which  consists  of  the  true  bees. 
It  includes  the  Apidae  and  An- 
drenidte. 

||  a-poi'kha(-kY-d),  n.  [Gr.  anoi- 
Kia  ;  ano  away  from  4-  0I/C09 
home.]  =  colony,  2. 
apoinct.  -fr  appoint. 


(14  point'  (4  pw&x').  fF.] 
Lit.,  to  the  point :  opportunely  ; 
apropos  ;  just  right  or  enough, 
a-poise'  (d-poiz'),  adv.  Bal¬ 
anced.  I  OCATA STASIS. I 

ap'o-ka-ta8'ta-sis.  Var.  of  a  p-  I 
a-po'lar.  a.  Anat  Having  no 
pole  ;  —  formerly  said  of  certain 
nerve  cells  believed  to  be  with¬ 
out  a  process. 

A  pole.  An  A-shaped  pole  built 
up  of  two  poles  and  a  tie  bar. 
ap'o-le-gam'ic  dpd-l$-gftm'- 
Yk),  a.  (Gr.  airoAeveiP  to  pick 
out  4 --gamic.]  Evolution.  Pert, 
to  selection  ;  as,  apolegamic 
mating,  or  sexual  selection. 
A-pol'line  (d-pSl'Yn),  a.  [L. 
.-J//o/////e//s.] Apollonian.  Ruskw. 
Ap  ol-lo'ni-a  (-rt-15'nY-d).  Bib. 
Ap'ol-lo'ni-an  (-/>n),  n.  A  na¬ 
tive  of  the  Gold  Coast  of  Africa 
Ap  ol-lon'ic  (-15n'Ik),  a.  Apol¬ 
lonian  (in  sense  1). 
ap  ol  lon'i-con  (-Y-k5n),  n. 
[Fro  t  (Or  ’A-oAAa/i/).] 


An  old  form  of  chamber  organ. 

A-pollo-nia'tic  (d-pbld-nYs'- 
tYk),  a.  Of,  pertaining  to,  or 
resembling,  Apollo.  [2?tb.| 
Ap'ol-lo'ni-us  dpd-lo'nY-tfs).  | 
Ap  ol-loph'a-nes  dp'<3-10f'a- 
nez  ;  d-p5l/6-ia'nez).  Bib. 
A-pol'los  (d-p51'5s),  71.  [Gr. 
’AttoAAw?  ]  1.  Lit.,  of  Apollo  ; 
—  masc.  prop.  name. 

2.  Bib.  An  eloquent  Alexandri¬ 
an  Jew  of  the  1st  century,  a  con¬ 
vert  to  Christianity,  wno  con¬ 
tinued  Paul’s  work' at  Corinth. 
A-pol'lo-ship,  n.  See  -ship. 
ap'o-log  Apologue.  Ref.  Sp. 
a  pol'o-ger  (d-pol'C-jSr),  11.  A 
teller  of  apologues.  Obs. 
an'o-lo'gi-a  dpd-lo'jjY-a),  n. 
[L.J  An  apology,  esp.  in  sense  1. 
ap'o-log'i-cal  (-18j'Y-kal),  a. 
Apologetical  ;  also,  by  way  of 
apologue.  Obs,  Oxf.  B»  D. 
a-pol 'o-gy.  ^  APOLOGUE 
a-pol'o-gy,  v.  i.  To  offer  an 
apology.  Obs.  Sr  R. 


ap  o-me-com'e-ter  dp  ‘  in* 

kom'£-t?r),  n.  [apo-  -f  G  r. 
p.rjKO<;  length  -f  -meter.')  An 
instrument  for  measuring  ele¬ 
vations  or  distances  of  objects. 
—  ap'o-me-corn'e-try  (-trY),  n. 
apon.  4  upon. 

ap  o-neu-rol'o-gy  ( ap'o-nfl-rOl'- 
6-jY),  n.  [aponeurosis  -(-  -logy. ] 
Anat.  The  study  of  the  apo¬ 
neuroses  and  fasci®.  Rare. 
ap'o-neu'ro-tome  (-nQ'r6-tom), 
n.  [a/>owcwrosis  4  -tome.']  An 
instrument  for  cutting  aponeu- 
roses.  —  ap'o-neu-rot'o-my 
(-nfl-rOt'6-mY),  n. 

Ap  o-no-ge'to-na'ce-®  (-n  6-i  e'- 
tO-na'sf-e),  n.  pi.  JNL.]  Bot. 
A  family  of  plants  (order  Naia- 
dales),  consisting  of  the  genus 
Aponogeton.  —  ap'o-no-ge'to- 
na'ceoua  (-shi/s),  a.  [astern.l 
a-poop',fir/r.  On  orat  the  poop;| 
ap'o-pet'al-ons.  a.  [apo-  4-  pet- 
alous.]  Bot.  Polypetalous. 
ap'o-phan'tic  dp'n-fftn'tYkhn. 
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APOSTOLICALLY 


fr.  ano<f)dv(M.  to  speak  out,  to  deny.]  1.  Rhet.  A  formal 
declining  to  make  a  favorable  point,  done  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  insinuate  it.  [For  example,  see  Mark  Antony’s  ora¬ 
tion.  Shak.  ( Julius  C&sar,  111.  ii.).] 

2.  Logic.  A  negative  judgment  or  proposition. 
ap'0-phat'ic  (ftp'o-fSt'Tk),  a.  [Gr.  anofiaTucos.  See  apoph- 
asis.]  Negative.  Rare. 

God  is  transcendent.  lie  is  exalted  above  the  positive  quali¬ 
ties  ascribed  to  Him  in  the  “  cataphatic  ”  theology  and  the  de¬ 
nials  of  them  in  the  negatives  of  the  “  apophatic .  G.  1*.  Fisher. 
a  poph'y-ge  (a-p5f'T-je),  n.  [Gr.  arro 4>vyr/  escape,  in  arch, 
the  curve  with  which  the  shaft  escapes  into  its  base  or  cap¬ 
ital,  fr.  dno<f>€vyfLv  to  flee  away ;  ano  from  -f-  favyeiv  to 
flee.]  Arch.  The  small  hollow  curvature  given  to  the  top 
(as  in  a  Doric  column)  or  bottom  (as  in  an  Ionic  or  Corin¬ 
thian  column)  of  the  shaft  of  a  column  where  it  expands  to 
meet  the  edge  of  the  fillet.  Cf.  conge,  6,  scape. 
a-poph'yl-lite  (a-p5f'T  lit ;  5p/$-fTl'It),  n.  [ apo-  -|-  Gr. 
4>v\\ov  leaf,  from  its  foliated  structure  or  easy  cleavage.] 
Min.  A  hydrous  silicate  of  potassium  and  calcium,  closely 
related  to  the  zeolites,  usually  in  transparent  square  prisms 
or  white  or  grayish  masses.  H.,  4.5-5.  Sp.  gr.,  2. 3-2. 4. 
ap/o  phyl/lous  (Sp'ft-fTFfis),  a.  [apo-  -{-  -phy/lous.]  Bot. 

Having  the  parts  distinct;  —  said  of  a  whorl  of  the  perianth, 
ap'o  phys'e  al  (  fTz'e-dl),  ap  o  phys'i  al  (-T-al),  a.  Anat. 

Of  or  pertaining  to  an  apophysis, 
a-poph'y-sis  (d-p5f'T-sTs),  n.  ;  pi.  -ses  (-sez).  [NL.,  fr.  Gr. 
dirobva  19  offshoot,  process  of  a  bone  ;  ano  from  -}-  <t>vctv, 
4>ve<j0ai ,  to  grow.]  Lit.,  an  offshoot ;  specif.  :  a  ,4 nat.  A 
process  of  a  bone,  esp.  of  a  vertebra,  b  Bot.  In  mosses, 
a  swelling  of  the  stalk  or  seta  at  its  junction  with  the  capsule. 
C  Geol.  A  branch  from  an  intrusive  body  of  igneous  rock, 
ap  o  plec'tic  (5p/o-pl8k'tTk),  or,  less  commonly ,  ap'O-plOC'- 
tl  cal  (-tT-kdl),  a.  [L.  apopfecticus,  Gr.  dnon\-qKTuco<:  :  cf. 
F.  apoplectique.]  Of  the  nature  of,  relating  to,  or  causing, 
apoplexy  ;  affected  with,  inclined  to,  or  symptomatic  of, 
apoplexy ;  as,  an  apoplectic  person,  medicine,  habit,  symp¬ 
tom,  fit,  or  stroke.  —  ap'o-plec'ti-cal-ly,  adv. 
ap  0  plec'tic,  n.  One  liable  to,  or  having,  apoplexy, 
ap'o-plec'ti-form  (-tT-f6rm),  ap  o-plec'toid  (-toid),  a. 

[< apoplectic  -}-  -  form ,  -oid.]  Resembling  apoplexy, 
ap'o-plex  y  (Xp'6-plSk'sT),  n.  [ME.  apoplexie,  poplezie ,  F. 
apoplexie ,  L.  apoplexia ,  fr.  Gr.  dnonkr/t-Lay  fr.  dnon\y/<r(r€i.v 
to  cripple  by  a  stroke  ;  ano  from  -f-  nXijaaeiv  to  strike. 
See  plague.]  Med.  a  Sudden  diminution  or  loss  of  con¬ 
sciousness,  sensation,  and  voluntary  motion,  usually  caused 
by  extravasation  of  blood  or  serum  into  the  brain  or  spinal 
cord.  Cerebral  apoplexy  is  due  to  disturbance  of  the  brain 
circulation,  as  by  hemorrhage,  embolism,  or  thrombosis, 
b  The  condition  of  any  organ  or  tissue  marked  by  an  ef¬ 
fusion  of  blood  into  its  substance  ;  as,  apoplexy  of  the  lung. 
ap'O-rem©  (Sp'6-rem),  n.  [Gr.  anopr/pa,  fr.  anopeiv  to  be 
in  doubt.]  Primarily,  a  matter  of  doubt ;  a  puzzle  ;  specif., 
in  Aristotelian  logic,  an  objection  to  an  epicheirema,  or  at¬ 
tempted  proof ;  hence,  investigation  of  a  logical  difficulty, 
ap'o-rhy'o-lite  (-ri'o-lit),  n.  [apo-  -j-  rhyolite.']  Petrog. 
A  felsite  whose  structure  shows  it  to  have  been  originally 
vitreous,  like  some  rhyolites. 

a  po'ri-a  (d-po'ri-a  ;  -p5r'T-d  ;  201),  n.  ;  pi.  E.  -rias  (-dz), 
L.  -RLE  (-e).  [L.,  doubt,  Gr.  anopia ,  fr.  dnopos  without 

passage,  at  a  loss ;  a-  not  -j1’  nopos  passage.]  Rhet.  A  pro¬ 
fessing  to  be  at  a  loss  what  course  to  pursue,  where  to 
begin,  where  to  end,  wffiat  to  say,  etc. 
a  port'  (a-port'),  adv.  Naut.  On  or  towards  the  port  or 
left  side ;  —  said  esp.  of  the  helm, 
a-por'tois©  (d-por'tlz),  adv.  [See  portoise.]  Naut.  Rest¬ 
ing  on  the  gunwale  ;  —  said  of  yards  when  so  lowered, 
apo-sat'urn  (ap'o-sSt'drn),  n.  Also  ap  o-sa-tur'ni  um 
(-sd-tQr'nT-dm).  [apo-  -f-  .SV/fur/*.]  The  point  farthest  from 
the  planet  Saturn  in  the  orbit  of  each  of  its  satellites, 
ap  o^se  mat'ic  (Sp'o-se-mUt'Tk),  a.  [apo-  -f-  sematic.] 
Zool .  Having  or  designating  conspicuous  or  warning 
colors  or  structures  indicative  of  special  means  of  defense 
against  enemies,  as  in  the  skunk,  certain  actinians,  etc.  — 
apo-se-mat'i-cal-ly  (-T-kdl-T),  adv. 
ap  o-si'o-pe'sis  (&p/'o-si/o-pe'si8 ;  277),  n.  [L.,  fr.  Gr.  anoat- 
lonT/cr i  fr.  dnoauunav  to  be  quite  silent.]  Rhet.  A  figure 
of  speech  in  which  the  speaker  breaks  off  suddenly,  as  if 
unwilling  or  unable  to  state  what  was  in  his  mind  ;  as,  “  I 
declare  to  you  that  his  conduct  —  but  I  cannot  speak  of 
that  here.”  —  ap  o  si  o-pet'ic  (-pSt'Tk),  a. 
a-pos'po-ry  (a-p5s'po-rT),  n.  [apo--\-  spore -\- ‘Id -y.]  Bot. 
The  production  of  prothallia  or  protonemata  directly  from 
the  sporophyte,  without  intervening  spore  formation  ;  — 
applied  to  mosses  and  ferns.  —  a-pos'po  rous  (-rws),  a. 
a-pos'ta-sy  (-td-sT),  n. ;  pi.  -tasies  (-sTz).  [ME.  aposta¬ 
sies  F.  apostasie^  L.  aposlasia ,  fr.  Gr.  dnotrraaria  a  stand¬ 
ing  off  from,  a  defection,  fr.  dnoo-rfjvai  to  stand  off,  revolt ; 
d.7rd  from  -f-  erf/vai  to  stand.  See  off  ;  stand.]  An 
abandonment  of  what  one  has  voluntarily  professed ;  a 
total  desertion  or  departure  from  one’s  faith,  principles,  or 
party  ;  an  apostate’s  act  of  renunciation  ;  esp.,  the  renun¬ 
ciation  of  a  religious  faith. 

A/iostasy.  —  This  consists  in  the  total  renunciation  of  Christian¬ 
ity,  by  embracing  either  a  false  religion  or  no  religion  at  nil.  The 
offense  can  only  take  place  in  suen  as  have  once  professed  the 
true  religion.  Blackstone. 


( Apostasy )  ...  is  of  three  kinds  :  that  from  the  Christian 
faith  ;  that  from  ecclesiastical  obedience  ;  and  that  from  a  reli¬ 
gious  profession,  or  from  holy  orders.  Cath.  Diet. 

a-pos'tate  (d-p5s'tat),  n.  [L.  apostata,  Gr.  dnoordm 
See  apostasy.]  1.  One  who  has  forsaken  the  faith,  prin¬ 
ciples,  or  party,  to  w  hich  he  before  adhered  ;  esp.,  one  who 
has  forsaken  his  religion  for  another ;  pervert ;  renegade. 

2.  R.  C.  Ch.  One  who,  having  taken  sacred  orders,  re¬ 
nounces  his  clerical  profession  without  lawful  dispensation. 
Syn.  —  See  pervert. 

a-pos'tate  (-tat),  a.  Pertaining  to,  or  characterized  by, 
apostasy  ;  faithless  to  moral  allegiance  ;  renegade. 

So  spake  the  apostate  angel.  Milton. 

A  wretched  and  apostate  state.  Steele. 

ap'O-Stat'ic  (Sp'o-sUlt'ik)  ]  a.  [L.  aposlaticus,  Gr.  a7ro- 
ap  0  stat'i-cal  (-T-kdl)  j  oran/co?.]  Apostate, 
a  pos'ta-tiz©  (d-p5s'td-tlz),  r.  i.  ;  a-pos'ta-tized  (-tizd)  ; 
a-pos'ta-tiz'ing  (-tiz'ing).  [LL.  apostatizare.]  To  commit 
apostasy  ;  to  renounce  one’s  faith,  party,  principles,  etc. 

He  apostatized  from  hiB  old  faith  in  facts,  took  to  believing  in 
semblances.  Carlyle. 

a  po-Ste/ri-0'ri  (a  pos-te'n-o'ri).  [L.  ;  a  ( ab )  -f  posterior 
latter.]  1.  Logic.  Characterizing  that  kind  of  reasoning 
which  derives  propositions  from  the  observation  of  facts, 
or  by  generalizations  from  facts  arrives  at  principles  and 
definitions,  or  infers  causes  from  effects.  This  is  the  re¬ 
verse  of  a  priori  reasoning. 

2.  Metaph.  Applied  to  knowledge  which  is  based  upon  or 
derived  from  facts  through  induction  or  experiment ;  hav¬ 
ing  its  source  in  empirical  experience. 

a  pos'til  (  (fi-p5s'tTl),  n.  [F.  apostille.  See  postil.]  A 
a-pos'till©  1  marginal  note  ;  an  annotation.  Motley. 
a-pos'til,  v.  t.  To  annotate.  Rare. 
a-pos'tl©  (d-p5s'’l),  n.  [ME.  apostles  postle ,  OF.  apostles 
apostele  (also  apostre}  F.  a  pot  re ),  L  apostohiSy  l"r.  Gr. 
dnoarohos  one  sent  forth  or  away,  fr.  dTroaTe'AAeu/  to  send 
away  ;  am)  from  -j-  o-re'AAeu/  to  send  ;  akin  to  G.  stellen  to 
set,  E.  stall.  ME.  apostle  wa£  confused  with  the  earlier 
apostely  fr.  AS.  apostol,  L.  apostolus.]  1.  Lit. :  One  sent 
forth  ;  a  messenger.  Specif.  :  One  of  the  twelve  disciples 
of  Christ,  specially  chosen  as  his  companions  and  witnesses, 
and  sent  forth  to  preach  the  gospel. 

He  called  unto  him  his  disciples,  and  of  them  he  chose  twelve, 
whom  also  he  named  apostles.  Luke  vi.  13. 

The  apostles  were :  Simon  Peter,  his  brother  Andrew,  the 
brothers  James  and  John  (sons  of  Zebedee),  Philip,  Bar¬ 
tholomew,  Matthew  (or  Levi).  Thomas  (or  Didymus),  James 
(son  of  Alphaeus),  his  son  or  brother  Jude  (identified  with 
Thaddaeus),  Simon  the  Canaanaean  (also  called  the  Zealot), 
and  Judas  Iscariot.  The  eleven  apostles  chose  Matthias  by 
lot  to  take  the  place  of  Judas  Iscariot.  The  title  of  apostle 
is  also  applied  to  others,  who,  though  not  of  the  number 
of  the  Twelve,  yet  were  equal  w  ith  them  in  office  and  digni¬ 
ty  ;  as,  “Paul,  called  to  be  an  apostle  of  Jesus  Christ.”  1 
Cor.  i.  1.  In  Heb.  iii.  1,  the  name  is  given  to  Christ  himself, 
as  having  been  sent  from  heaven  to  publish  the  gospel.  In 
the  primitive  church,  other  ministers  were  called  apostles 
(Rom.  xvi.  7). 

2.  a  One  who  imitates  or  resembles  the  apostles,  b  The 
first  Christian  missionary  in  any  part  of  the  world  ;  also, 
one  who  initiates  any  great  moral  reform,  or  first  advo¬ 
cates  any  important  belief  or  system  ;  one  who  has  extraor¬ 
dinary  success  as  a  missionary  or  reformer. 

The  men  of  culture  are  the  true  apostles  of  equality.  M.  Arnold. 

3.  pi.  Civil  &  Admiralty  Law.  A  brief  letter  diniissory 
sent  by  a  court  appealed  from  to  the  superior  court,  stating 
the  case,  etc.  ;  papers  sent  up  on  appeal. 

4.  The  Acts  and  Epistles  of  the  apostles.  Obs. 

5.  One  of  twelve  presiding  officials  in  the  Mormon  Church. 
Apostle  of  Andalusia,  Juan  de  Avila  (1500-69),  who  preached 
in  southern  Spain. —  A.  of  Ardennes.  St.  Hubert.  See  Hu¬ 
bert,  Saint.  —  A.  of  Armenia.  Gregory  the  Illuminator.  — 
A.  of  Brazil.  Josti  de  Anchieta,  a  Portuguese  Jesuit  mission¬ 
ary  (d.  1597). --a.  of  free  trade,  Richard  Cobden  (1804-65),  a 
leading  opponent  of  England’s  high-tariff  policy  of  1830 
to  1846.  —  A.  of  Germany,  St.  Boniface  (680-755),  a  celebrated 
English  missionary  and  archbishop  of  Germany,  who  la¬ 
bored  for  many  years  among  the  German  tribes.— a.  of 
infidelity,  Voltaire,  who  virulently  opposed  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church.  — A.  of  Ireland,  St.  Patrick  (d.463?).  He 
was  moved  by  visions,  as  he  relates  in  his  confessions,  to 
undertake  the  conversion  of  the  Irish.  —  a.  of  temperance, 
the  Rev.  Theobald  Mathew  (1790-1856).  -  A.  of  the  English, 
St.  Augustine,  or  Austin,  who  w  as  sent  with  forty  monks, 
by  Pope  Gregory  I.,  to  carry  Christianity  into  England, 
where  he  landed  at  the  Isle  of  Thanet,  in  597.  —  A.  of  the 
French,  St.  Denis,  who  was  sent  from  Rome,  about  a.  d. 
250,  to  Paris,  where  he  became  the  first  bishop,  and  suf¬ 
fered  martyrdom.  He  became  the  patron  saint  of  the 
kingdom,  and  his  name  served  in  the  Middle  Ages  as  a 
battle  cry.  “  Montjoye  St.  Denis!  ”  A.  of  the  Frisians,  St. 
Willibrord,  or  Wilbrod  (d.  about  738),  a  Northumbrian, 
w  ho  spent  48  years  in  Friesland  preaching  Christianity.  — 
A.  of  the  Gauls,  St.  Irenasus,  presbyter,  and  later  bishop,  of 
Lyons,  near  the  close  of  the  2d  century.  —  A.  of  the  Gentiles, 
St.  Paul,  w  ho  preached  the  gospel  to  all  without  distinc¬ 
tion  of  race  or  nation.  1  Tim.  ii.  7. —  A.  of  the  Goths, 
Ulfilas  (311-381),  a  missionary  bishop  to  the  Goths,  who 
translated  part  of  the  Bible  into  Mcesogothic.  —  A.  of  the 
Highlanders,  St.  Columba  (521-597  A.  d.),  of  Ireland,  who 
visited  Scotland  and  preached  there.  —  A.  of  the  Indians, 
John  Eliot  (1604-90),  missionary  among  the  Indians  in  the 
Massachusetts  Bay  Colony.  —  A.  of  the  Indies,  a  St.  Fran¬ 


cis  Xavier  (1506-52),  a  Jesuit  missionary  who  labored  for  ten 
years  in  the  East  Indies,  b  Bartolome  de  Las  Casas  (1474- 
1566),  a  Dominican  missionary  in  Spanish  America.  —  Apos¬ 
tle  of  the  North.  a  Ansgaror  Anschari us  (801-865),  who  intro¬ 
duced  Christianity  into  Denmark  and  Sweden,  b  Bernard 
Gilpin  (1517-83),  an  English  reformer,  the  first  to  preach 
Protestantism  to  the  borderland  Scots.  —  A.  of  the  Picta, 
St.  Ninian,  a  British  missionary  to  the  Piets  about  the 
5th  century.  — A.  of  the  Scots,  John  Knox  (1513  72),  also 
called  Apostle  of  the  Scottish  Reformation.  —  A.  of  the  Slava, 
St.  Cyrif< 820-869?),  who  preached  to  the  Slavs  and  trans¬ 
lated  the  Bible  into  Slavic. 

apostle  jug  A  jug  with  raised  figures  of  apostles  on  it. 

A  POS'tles’  Creed  (u-p5s'’lz).  A  creed  of  unknown  origin, 
formerly  ascribed  to  the  apostles,  and  orig.  a  baptismal 
confession,  beginning:  “I  believe  in  God  the  Father  Al¬ 
mighty ,  Maker  of  heaven  and  earth :  and  in  Jesus  Christ  his 
only  Son  our  Lord.”  Its  present  form  dates  back  to  about 
500,  and  part  of  its  substance  perhaps  to  the  2d  century, 
apostles’  gems  Various  gems  symbolically  assigned  to 
the  twelve  apostles,  as  suggested  by  Rev.  xxi.  14,  19,  20. 
apostle  spoon  A  silver  spoon  with  the  handle  terminat¬ 
ing  in  the  figure  of  an  apostle.  One  or  more  were  formerly 
often  presented  by  sponsors  at  baptism  to  the  godchild, 
a  pos'to-late  (d-p5s'to-lat),  n.  [L.  apos/olalus.]  1.  Dignity, 
office,  or  mission,  of  an  apostle  ;  apostleship. 

2.  Office  of  the  Pope,  as  holding  the  apostolic  see. 

ap  os-tol'ic  (ap^s-t51'ik>,  ap  os  tol'i  cal  (  T-ktfl),  a.  [L. 
apostolicuss  Gr.  dnooToXucos  :  cf.  F.  apostolique.]  1/ Of  or 
pertaining  to  an  apostle,  or  the  apostles,  their  times,  or 
their  spirit ;  as,  an  apostolical  mission  ;  the  apostolic  age. 
2  According  to  the  doctrines  of  the  apostles;  taught  by 
the  apostles  ;  as,  apostolic  faith. 

3.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Pope  or  the  papacy  ;  papal. 

4.  Of  or  relating  to  the  Catholic  Apostolic  Church, 
apostolic  benediction,  a  The  benediction  in  2  Cor.  xiii.  14: 
“  The  grace  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  the  love  of  God, 
and  the  communion  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  be  with  you  all. 
Amen.”  b  The  papal  blessing.  The  phrase  occurs  at  the 
end  of  all  papal  documents  composed  in  the  epistolary 
form,  as  encyclicals,  letters  to  bishops,  etc.  —  apostolic 
brief,  an  official  letter  of  the  Pope  written  on  parchment  in 
modem  characters,  signed  by  the  secretary  of  briefs,  and 
sealed  with  the  device  of  St.  Peter  as  a  fisherman  on  the 
papal  ring.  It  differs  from  a  btill  in  being  less  formal  in 
character,  and  in  dealing,  in  general,  w  ith  less  important 
matters,  and  in  its  seal.  See.  bull.  —  Apostolic  Brothers, 
Eccl.  Hist.,  a  sect  founded  by  Gherardo  Segarelli  in  north¬ 
ern  Italy  in  the  13th  century,  who  preached  and  practiced 
a  literal  imitation  of  the  life  of  Christ’s  apostles.  They 
were  mystical  fanatics  and  were  suppressed  as  heretics.  — 
a.  canons,  a  collection  of  eighty-five  rules  relating  to  the 
duty  of  Christians,  and  particularly  to  the  ceremonies  and 
discipline  of  the  church  in  the  2d  and  3d  centuries.  They 
probably  originated  in  Syria,  about  a.  d.  350,  and  are  j?iven 
at  the  end  of  Book  VIII.  of  the  “  Apostolic  Constitutions.” 
They  were  accepted  as  authoritative  by  the  Eastern 
Church  in  692,  and  the  first  fifty  are  respected  in  the  West¬ 
ern  Church  as  an  important  source  of  early  church  disci¬ 
pline. —a.  church,  a  [cap.]  The  Christian  church  as 
founded  by  the  apostles  b  A  church  founded  by  an  apos¬ 
tle:— applied  esp.  to  the  churches  at  Rome,  Alexandria, 
Antioch,  and  Jerusalem. —a.  college,  a  =  college  of  the 
apostles,  under  college,  b  R.  C.  Ch.  The  college  of  car¬ 
dinals. —a.  constitutions,  a  collection  similar  to  and  includ¬ 
ing  the  apostolic  canons,  probably  comprising  various  in¬ 
dependent  prescripts.  Excepting  the  canons,  they  were 
never  accepted  as  authority  in  the  Western  Church,  and 
they  were  rejected  by  the  Eastern  in  692.  —  a.  council,  the 
meeting  of  apostles  and  elders  (see  Acts  xv.)  to  decide 
whether  circumcision  and  the  Mosaic  law  were  binding 
upon  Gentile  converts.  — a.  delegate,  R.C.Ch..  a  diplomatic 
agent  of  the  Pope  accredited  to  the  hierarchy  of  a  coun¬ 
try.  Cf.  nuncio,  2.  —  a.  fathers,  Christian  writers  born 
early  enough  to  have  been  pupils  of  the  apostles  or  of  those 
who  had  been  taught  by  the  original  apostles.  They  w’ere 
Clement  of  Rome,  Ignatius,  Polycarp,  Barnabas,  Hernias, 
Papias,  the  authors  of  the  Martyrdom  of  Polycarp,  the 
Teaching  of  the  Twelve  Apostles,  and  of  the  Epistle  to 
Diognetus.  —  A.  junta.  See  Apostolic  party ,  below.  —  a 
king,  or  maiesty,  a  title  granted,  in  A.  d.  lOOO,  by  the  Pope 
to  St.  Stephen,  king  of  Hungary,  because  of  his  extensive 
propagation  of  Christianity.  It  was  renewed  in  1758  to 
Maria  Theresa,  and  is  now  a  title  of  the  sovereign  of  Hun¬ 
gary.  —  A.  Mennonite  Church.  See  Mennonite,  n.  —  apostol¬ 
ical  notary,  the  official  who  sends  off  the  papal  orders.— 
Apostolic  party,  an  early  19th-century  Roman  Catholic  fac¬ 
tion  in  Spain  that  aimed  to  reestablish  the  Inquisition  and 
the  unlimited  power  of  the  ^rowm,  popularly  supposed  to  be 
governed  bv  a  body  called  the  A.  junta.  —  a.  prefect,  R.  C.  Ch ., 
the  head  of  a  mission,  not  of  episcopal  rank.  —  a.  see,  a  see 
founded  and  governed  by  an  apostle  ;  specif.,  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church,  from  the  belief  that  the  Pope  is  the  suc¬ 
cessor  of  St.  Peter,  the  only  apostle  who  has  apostolic  suc¬ 
cessors.  —a.,  or  apostolical,  succession,  Eccl..  uninterrupted 
succession  or  descent  from  the  apostles  by  regular  and 
successive  ordinations  of  bishops,  held  to  be  a  fact  and  to 
be  necessary  for  valid  administration  of  the  sacraments, 
transmission  of  orders,  etc.,  by  the  Roman  Catholic  and 
Eastern  Churches  and  largely  by  the  churches  of  the 
Anglican  Communion.  —  a.  vicar.  See  vicar  apostolic. 

Ap  'OS-tOl'ic  (2p'#8-t<51'Tk),  n.  [L.  apostolicus.]  1.  Eccl. 
Hist.  A  member  of  one  of  certain  ascetic  sects  which  at  va¬ 
rious  times  professed  to  imitate  the  practice  of  the  apostles, 
as  :  a  The  Apostolic  Brothers,  b  The  Apostolici. 

2.  Sp.  Hist.  A  member  of  the  Apostolic  party. 


[Gr.  arro(/)arTi#co5  (bc.  A oyos)  a 
proposition. 1  Logic.  The  doc¬ 
trine  of  judgment ;  —  a  term 
adopted  by  Sir  Wm.  Hamilton, 
ap'o-phleg-mat'ic  (-fleg-m&t'- 
Yk),  a.  [Gr.  dno<t>\eyy.aTuc6<;. 
See  vpo-;  phlegmatic.]  Med. 
Producing  discharges  of  mucus. 

—  /j.  An  apophlegmatic  agent. 

—  ap'o-phleg  mat'i-cal,  a. 
apo-phleg'ma-tiBm  (-flSg'ma- 
ttz’m),  n.  [Gr.  ano<})\eypa- 
TioTi.d'*,  Galen.]  Med  a  Action 
of  apophlegmatic9.  b  An  apo¬ 
phlegmatic.  Obs. 

ap  o-phleg-mat'i-zant  ( -fl  ?  g- 

mJit'Y-Z'/nt),  m.  Med.  An  apo¬ 
phlegmatic.  Obs. 
a-poph'o-ny  (a-pd  f'0-nY),  n. 
(Gr  ano  off  +  sound.] 

Phon.  Ablaut.  V.  Henry. 

ap'oph-thegm  (fip'fi-thfnv),  n., 
ap  oph-theg-mat'ic  (-t  hgg- 
mar  Ik),  a.,  etc  Vars.  of  apo¬ 
thegm,  etc.  [Apophyseal.  I 
a-poph'y-sal  (a-pOi'Y-stfl),  a.| 
a  poph'y-sa-ry  (-sa-rt),  a.  Anat. 
Apophyseal.  Rare. 


a-poph'y-sate  (-sat),  a.  Dot. 
Provided  with  an  apophysis, 
ap  o-plas-mo'di-al  ( ap/o-p  1  R  z- 
m5'aY-dl),  a.  ( apo — |-  jtlasmo- 
dial.)  Dot.  Not  forming  a  true 
plasmodium,  as  myxomycetes 
ot  the  order  Acraslales. 
ap'o-pla8-tog'a^mous  (-plRs- 


Ap  o-ro-bran'chi-a  (Rp/0-r0- 
brRq'kY-d),  n.  pt.  [NL.  See 
APORIA  ;  -BRANCHIA.]  Zool. 
a  =  Pycnooomda.  b  =  Pte- 
ropoda.  Also  called  Ap'o-ro- 
bran  chi-a'ta(-a'td).  —  ap  o-ro- 
bran'chi-an  (-tfn),  «•  3f»- 
Ap  o-ro'sa  (-ro'sa),  n.pl.  [NL., 


tOg'd-mila),  a.  [a/>o-  +Gr.  7rAa- 
tTro-r  molded  4-  -pamoits.l  Dot. 
Apoplasmodial. 

ap'o-plex  (Rp'A-plgks).  r.  t.  To 
strike  with  apoplexy.  Obs.  Slink. 
ap'o-plex,  n.  Apoplexy.  Obs. 
D  r  y  den.  —  ap  o-plex'ious 
(-plek'shus),  a.  Obs. 
ap'o-pyle  (-pYl),  n.  [apo-  -I-  Gr. 
nv\r)  gate.]  Zool.  One  of  the 
openings  by  which  the  water 

S asses  out  of  a  radial  canal  or 
agellated  chamber  of  a  sponge, 
ap  o-quin-am'ine  (-kwln-Rm'- 
Yn  ;  -a-men'),  n.  See  apo-,  2. 
ap  o-ret'ic  (Rp'C-ret'lk),  ap  o- 
ret'i-cal  <  -T-kdl),  a.  [Gr.  a7ro- 
prjriKos.  See  aporia.]  Skep¬ 
tical.  Obs.— ap  o-ret'ic,  n.  Obs. 
a'porn.  +  apron. 


Gr.  anopos.  See  aporia.] 
ol.  A  group  of  corals  having 
?  corallum  solid  opposed  to 
rforata.  —  ap'o-rose  (Rp'<5- 

i),  a. 

i  or-rha'ia  (ttp'fl-ra'is),  n. 
L.,  fr.Gr.  anoppab ;  a  kind  of 
ffltish.]  Zool.  A  genus  of  taeni- 
iossate  gastropods  related  to 
rombvs.  but  having  the  foot 
>ad  and  fiat.  It  is  the  type^)f 
amilv.  Apor-rha'i-da  (-Y-de). 
or-rhee'a  (-re'd),  n.  (NL.  ; 
o-  -f  -rhoea.)  An  effluvium  or 
lanation.  Obs. 
ort  4*  apport. 

por  tae'  (a  pflr'ta').  [F.] 
t.,  in  range  ;  within  reach  or 
)acity . 

ortenan8e  4*appurtenance. 


ap  o-Bep'al-ouB,  a.  [apo-  -|-  sep- 
alous .]  Dot.  Polysepalous. 
a-po'si-a  (d-pO'znY-d  ;  -zY-d),n. 
[NL.  ;  a-  not  -f  Gr.  noais  a 
drinking.]  Med.  Adipsia. 
ap  o-Bi'ti-a  (Rp/o-sY8h'Y-d  ; 
-sYt'Y-a),  7i.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  anoai- 
rta  ;  a7ro  from  +  atro?  food.] 
Med.  Aversion  to  food, 
ap^ilt'ic  (-sYt'Yk  ),a.  [Gr.  an-o- 
ohtiko?.]  Mod.  Destroying  the 
appetite,  or  suspending* hunger, 
a-poa'i-ty.  4*  apo-utia. 
ap  o-bo'to  (RpT-so'ro),  n.  [Na¬ 
tive  name.]  The  potto. 

||  a  pos'se  ad  es'se.  [L.]  From 
possibility  to  reality. 
a-poB'ta-si8  (d-pbs'td-sYs),  n. 

'  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  anocrTao-u;  a  de¬ 
parture  from.]  1.  Dot.  Separa- 
j  tion  of  perianth  whorls  by  ab¬ 
normal  growth  of  internodes. 

I  2.  Mod.  a  An  abscess,  b  Sep¬ 
aration  of  fragments  of  bone. 

I  c  The  crisis  of  a  disease, 
a-pos'ta-ta  (-td),  n  ;  L.  pi. 
apostata:  (-te).  [L.]  An  apos- 
I  tate.  Obs.y  or  Latin. 


a-poc'ta-tate,  a.  Apostate.  Obs. 
V  R. 

a-poa'tate,  v.  i.  [L.  apostatare.] 
To  apostatize.  Obs. 
a-pos'ta-tism  (d-pbs'td-tYz’m), 
?i.  Act  of  apostatizing 
ap^atax'is  (Rp'Ti-stR'k'sYs),  n. 
[NL.,  fr.  Gr.  dno<na£t<;  drip¬ 
pings.]  1.  Dot.  An  abnormal 
exudation. 

2.  Med.  Discharge  of  fluid,  as 
in  nosebleed. 

ap'o8-tem  (Rp'tfs-tSm).  Var.  of 

APOSTEME. 

a-pos'te-mate  (d-pOs'tP-mat), 
r.  i.  tf  t.  [See  APOSTEME.]  Med. 
To  form  an  abscess  ;  to  swell 
end  fill  with  pus. 
a-pos'te-mate.  a.  Apostemated. 
—  n.  An  aposteme. 
a-pos  te-mat'lc  (-mRt'Yk),  a. 
Med.  Apostematous. 
a-pos'te-ma'tion  (-ma'shun),  n. 
[LL.  apostematio :  cf.  F.  apo- 
stdmatwv.]  Med.  Formation  of 
an  apoBteme  ;  suppuration, 
ap  o-stem'a-touB  (Rp'^-stRm'- 
d-tus),  a.  Pertaining  to,  or  of 
the  nature  of,  an  aposteme. 


ap'oa-teme  (Rp'<5s-tem),  tj.  [F. 
apostimey  L.  aposteina ,  Gr.  ano- 
CTTjpa  separation  of  pus  into 
an  ulcer,  fr.  dnoaTrivai  to  stand 
off.]  Moil.  An  abscess  ;  a  swell¬ 
ing  filled  with  purulent  matter, 
a-pos'thi-a  (d-p5s'thY-d),  n. 
[NL.  ;  a-  not  -f  Gr.  noaOr)  pro- 
puce.]  Med.  Congenital  ab¬ 
sence  of  the  prepuce, 
aposthume.  4*  aposteme. 
a-pos'tl.  Apostle.  Jicf.  Sp. 
a-pos 'tie-hood,  n.  See -hood. 
a  pos't.e-ship.  7/.  See -ship. 
apostles’  ointment.  An  oint- 
ment  of  12  ingredients.  Obs. 
apostle  stones.  =  apostles' 
gems.  [tie.  06*. | 

a-pos'to-less,  71.  A  woman  apos-| 
a-pos'to-li  (d-pbs'tC-lY),  n.  pi. 
[L.]  Civil  Lau\  Letters  diniia- 
sory  from  an  inferior  court. 
Ap'os-to'li-an  (RpMs-tS'lY-dn), 
7i.  An  Anostolic. 
ap'os-tol'i-cal,  a.  =  apostolic. 
—  n.  [cap.]  S/i.  Hist.  A  member 
of  the  Apostolic  party.  [tolic.I 
ap  os-tol'i-cal-ly,  adv.  of  apos-[ 


ale,  senate,  efire,  ftm,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofa ;  eve,  Svent,  end,  recent,  maker ;  ice,  ill ;  old,  Sbey,  orb,  Sdd,  s&ft,  connect ;  use,  unite,  urn,  ilp,  circus,  menu  ; 

||  Foreign  Word.  4*  Obsolete  Variant  of.  +  combined  with.  =  equals. 
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Ap'OS-tol'i-ci  (fip/(58-t51'T-si),  n.  pi.  [L.  See  apostolic. ] 
Eccl.  Hist.  a  The  members  of  an  ascetic  sect  of  the  3d 
and  4th  centuries  in  Phrygia,  Cilicia,  and  Pamphylia,  who 
sought  apostolic  purity  of  life  by  renouncing  marriage  and 
private  property.  Also  called  Apotactici,  Apotactics ,  etc. 
b  A  12th-century  sect  in  Rhineland  and  France,  which 
denounced  the  corrupt  condition  of  the  hierarchy,  and 
rejected  church  ceremonies  and  papal  authority,  c  The 
Apostolic  Brothers.  See  under  apostolic. 
ap  os  tol'l-cism  (Sp'ds-tbl'i-sTz’in)  I  n.  Apostolic  state  or 
a-pos  to-lic'i-ty  (d-p5s/to-lTs'T-tT)  (  quality. 

The  Church  ...  is  recognized  by  four  marks  :  — unity,  holi¬ 
ness,  catholicity,  and  apostolicity.  C.  W.  Currier 

a-pos'tro-phe  (d-p5s'tro-fe),  n.  [(1  &  hence  4)  L.,  fr.  Gr.’ 
airoarpot>v  a  turning  away,  fr.  anoaTpt^eu/  to  turn  away  ; 
arro  from  -j-  a-Tpe'ifiety  to  turn.  (2  A3)  F.,  fr.  L.  apostrophus 
apostrophe,  the  turning  away  or  omitting  of  a  letter,  Gr. 
anoarpo  f>o^.]  1.  Rhet.  A  sudden  breaking  off  from  the 

previous  method  of  discourse,  and  the  addressing,  in  the 
second  person,  some  person  or  thing,  absent  or  present ;  as, 
Milton’s  apostrophe  to  Light  (“Paradise  Lost,”  III.  1-55). 

2.  Gram.  Omission  of  a  letter  or  letters  from  a  word. 
The  place  of  their  omission  is  marked  by  the  character  [’]  ; 
as  in  call'd  for  called,  a'  for  all. 

3.  Punctuation.  The  mark  [’]  used  :  a  To  indicate  an 
omission  of  one  or  more  letters  or  figures,  as  in  ne'er  for 
never *  can't  for  cannot ,  '70  for  1770,  etc.  b  To  denote  the 
possessive  case,  in  which  use  it  originally  marked  an  omis¬ 
sion  of  the  letter  e.  See  possessive  case,  c  To  mark  the 
plural  of  letters  and  figures ;  as,  two  a's  and  three  7's. 
d.  To  mark  the  close  of  a  quotation.  See  quotation  marks. 

4.  Plant  Physiol.  The  position  of  the  cliloroplasts  when 
they  have  abandoned  the  superficial  face  of  the  cell  wall ; 
— called  positive  when  caused  by  intense  light,  and  negative 
when  by  prolonged  darkness.  Opposed  to  epislrophe. 

ap  OS  trophic  (Sp'ds-trSf'Tk),  a.  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  em¬ 
ploying,  an  apostrophe. 

a-pos'tro  phize  (d-p5s'tro-fiz),  v.  t.  <t*  i.  ;  a-pos'tro-phized 
(-flzd) ;  a-pos'tro-phiz'ing  (-fiz'Ing).  1.  To  address  by  or 
in  apostrophe. 

2.  To  contract  by  omitting  a  letter  or  letters  ;  also,  to  mark 
with  an  apostrophe  [’]  or  apostrophes, 
a-pot'e  lesm  (d-p5t'e-l§z*m),  n.  [Gr.  anoTiXeapa  effect, 
effect  of  the  stars  on  human  destiny,  fr.  d7ror€AeIv  to  com¬ 
plete.]  1.  Result ;  issue  ;  fulfillment.  Obs. 

2.  Astrol.  The  casting  of  a  horoscope. 
ap/0-t©res-mat'ic  (5p/6-t61/5z-m5t'lk  :  -te'lSz-),  a.  [Gr. 
aTroTeAeu/aaTuco?.]  Of  or  relating  to  an  apotelesm.  “  A po- 
telesmatic  or  judicial  astrology.”  Whew  ell. 

A  passage  in  the  Old  Testament  may  have  ...  an  apotelrsmutic 
sense,  i.  e.,  one  of  after  or  final  accomplishment.  .)/  Stuart. 
a-poth'e  ca-ry  (d-p5tli'e-ku-rT),  n.  ;  pi.  -ries  (-rTz).  [ME. 


apotecarie,  through  F.  fr.  LL.  apothecarius,  fr.  L.  apotheca 
storehouse,  Gr.  aTroOr/Krp  fr.  anoTideyai  to  put  away  ;  an 6 
from  -j-  TiOeiai.  to  put :  cf.  F.  apothicaire ,  OF.  apotecaire. 
See  thesis.]  One  who  prepares  and  sells  drugs  or  com¬ 
pounds  for  medicinal  purposes.  In  England,  the  apothe¬ 
cary  early  became  a  kina  of  subordinate  medical  practi¬ 
tioner,  having  the  right  to  prescribe  as  well  as  sell  drugs  ; 
and  the  surgeon  apothecary  was  the  ordinary  visiting 
physician.  Drugs  are  now  generally  sold  by  a  pharmaceu¬ 
tical  chemist  or  druggist  (who  is  permitted  only  to  supply 
drugs),  and  apothecary  is  obsolescent  or  archaic  in  popular 
usage.  Cf.  DRUGGIST. 

apothecaries’  measure,  a  system  of  fluid  measures  used  by 
apothecaries.  That  formerly  employed  in  Great  Britain 
and  still  used  in  the  United  States  lias  the  following  values : 
1  gallon  (Cong.,  231  cu.  in.)  =  8  pints ;  1  pint  (O)  =  lb  (fluid) 
ounces;  1  ounce  (f  5)  =  8  (fluid)  drams;  1  dram  (f^)  =  60 
minims  (1T[).  The  imperial  system  now  used  in  Great  Britain 
has  the  values:  1  gallon  (277.274  cu.  in.)  =  8  pints ;  1  pint 
=  20  ounces ;  1  ounce  =  8  drams  ;  1  dram  =  60  minims.  — 
apothecaries’  weight,  a  system  of  weights  used  for  com¬ 
pounding  medical  prescriptions.  See  troy  w  eight. 
ap/0-the'ci  um  (5p/6-the'sliT-dm  ;  -sl-wm),  n.  ;  L.  pi.  -cia 
(-d).  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  anoOrjicr}  storehouse.]  In  lichens,  the 

cup-shaped  or  disklike  form  of  ascocarp  in  which  the  asci 
are  borne.  — apo-the'cial  (Sp'o-the'shdl),  a. 
ap'o-thegm  I  (5y>'o-tliSm),  n.  Reformed  spelling  ap'O- 
ap'oph  thegm  )  them.  [Gr.  anobGeypa  thing  uttered, 
apothegm,  from  anoifrOeyyeaGai  to  speak  out  ;  a7ro  from  - 
(frOeyyeaQai  to  speak.]  A  short,  pithy,  and  instructive  say¬ 
ing  ;  a  terse  remark,  conveying  some  important  truth  ;  a 
sententious  precept  or  maxim  ;  as,  “  Man  proposes,  but 
God  disposes.”  [Now  usually  spelt  apothegm  in  the  United 
States.]  —  ap  o-theg'ma-tist  (-thgg'md-tTst),  n. 

Syn.  —  See  axiom. 
ap  o-theg-mat'ic  (-thSg-m&t'Tk)  j  a.  Also  ap'oph-theg-. 
apo-theg-mat'i-cal  (-T-kdl)  I  [Gr.  anoiecypaTLicos.'] 
Pertaining  to,  or  in  the  manner  of,  an  apothegm  ;  senten¬ 
tious  ;  pithy.  —  ap  o  theg-mat'i  cal  ly,  adv.  Rare. 
ap'O-them  (Sp'6-thSm),  n.  [Gr.  ano  -j-  6epa 
that  which  is  placed,  rifleVai  to  place.] 

1.  Math.  The  perpendicular  from  the  center 
to  one  of  the  sides  of  a  regular  polygon. 

2.  A  deposit  formed  in  a  liquid  vegetable 
extract.  See  extractive,  n.,  2  b. 

ap  o  the'O-sis  (Sp'o-the'o-sis  ;  d-pbth'e-o'- 
sTs ;  277),  n.; pi.  -oses  (-sez).  [L.,  fr.  Gr.  dno- 
0eWi;,  fr.  anoOeovv  to  deify  ;  a7ro  from  -f-  P  e 

0e ovv  to  deify,  0eo?  a  god.]  1.  Act  of  elevating  a  mortal  to 
the  rank  of,  and  placing  him  among,  the  gods  ;  deification. 


BCD 


2.  Glorification  ;  exaltation,  as  of  a  person,  principle,  or 
ideal.  “  The  apotheosis  of  chivalry.”  Prescott. 

The  noisy  apotheosis  of  liberty  and  machinery.  F.  Harrison. 
ap  O-the'O  size  (ip'ft-the'fc-siz),  v.  t.  To  exalt  to  the  dig¬ 
nity  of  a  deity  ;  to  declare  to  be  a  god  ;  to  deify  ;  glorify. 
a-pot'O-me  (a-p5t'4-me),  n.  [Gr.  anoTopy  a  cutting  off,  fr. 
anorepyeiy  to  cut  off  ;  arro  from  -j-  repveiv  to  cut.]  1.  Math. 
The  incommensurable  difference  between  two  quantities, 
as  a  number  and  a  surd,  that  are  commensurable  in  higher 
integral  powers. 

2.  Pythagorean  Music.  The  greater  of  the  two  half-step  in¬ 
tervals  into  which  the  whole  step  is  divided  ;  —  represented 
by  the  vibration  ratio  of  two  tones  at  this  interval,  or  g. 

3.  ( pron .  5p'o-tom)  Min.  A  variety  of  celestite  whose 
crystals  are  prisms  doubly  terminated  by  pyramids. 

ap'O-tro-pa'ic  (ap'o-tro-pa'Tk),  a.  [See  apotropaion.]  De¬ 
signed  to  avert  or  turn  aside. 

apo-tro-pa'ion  (-pa'ybn),  n. ;  L.  pi.  -paia  (-yd).  [Gr. 
anoTpoTratO'i,  -or,  averting  evil,  fr.  dnoTpencLv  to  turn 
aw’ay.]  Gr.  Antiq.  Something  believed  to  avert  evil,  as 
an  amulet,  a  charm,  symbol,  or  votive  offering, 
a-pot'ro  pous  (d-pBt'ro-pds),  a.  [Gr.  anoTponot  turned 
away.]  Bot.  Anatropous  with  a  ventral  raphe  ;  — applied 
to  ovules. 

ap  o-typ'ic  (Xp'6-tTp'Yk),  a.  [apo-  -f-  typic.~\  Biol.  Vary¬ 
ing  or  departing  from  a  type. 

Ap'pa-lach'i  an  (Sp'd-lXch'T-dn  ;  -la'chl-dn),  a.  Of, 
pertaining  to,  or  designating,  a  system  of  mountains  in  the 
eastern  United  States,  also  incorrectly  called  Allegheny, 
from  its  western  range.  The  mountains  were  called  Appa¬ 
lachian  by  the  Spaniards  under  De  Soto,  after  the  Apa¬ 
lachee  Indians. 

Appalachian  coal  field,  the  great  coal-producing  area  ex¬ 
tending  from  Pennsylvania  to  Alabama,  in  and  adjacent  to 
the  Appalachian  Mountains.  —  A.  revolution.  Geol.  =  Post- 
Paleozoic  revolution.  —  A.  river,  (Jeol.,  an  ancient  river 
believed  to  have  flowed  south-southwest  along  the  south¬ 
ern  Appalachians  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  The  upper  part 
of  the  Tennessee  River  corresponds,  in  position,  with  the 
upper  course  of  the  old  river.  —  A.  tea.  a  The  leaves  of 
Ilex  glabra  and  I.  vomitoria,  shrubs  of  the  eastern  United 
States,  locally  used  as  a  tea ;  also,  a  plant  of  either  species, 
b  The  withe-rod  of  the  same  region  (  Viburnum  cassinoides). 
ap  pall'  (ft-p6l'),  v.  t. ;  ap-palled'  (-pdld') ;  ap-pall'ing. 
[OF.  apalir  to  grow  pale,  make  pale;  a  (L.  ad) -\- pale 
pale,  F.  pale.  See  pale,  a. ;  cf.  pall  to  become  vapid.] 

1.  To  make  pale  ;  to  blanch.  Obs. 

The  answer  that  ye  made  to  me,  my  dear,  .  .  . 

Hath  so  appalled  my  countenance.'  Wyatt. 

2.  To  weaken  ;  enfeeble  ;  reduce  ,  to  cause  to  lose  color  ; 

as,  an  old  appalled  wight.  Obs.  Chaucer. 

Wine  .  .  .  will  not  congeal  and  freeze,  only  it  will  loee  the 
strength,  and  become  appalled  in  extremity  of  cold.  Holland. 

3.  To  depress  or  discourage  with  fear  ;  to  shock  or  over¬ 
come  with  sudden  terror  or  horror ;  to  dismay ;  as,  the 
sight  appalled  the  stoutest  heart. 

The  house  ot  peers  was  somewhat  appalled  at  this.  Clarendon . 
Syn.  —  See  dismay. 

appall',  v.  i.  Obs.  1.  To  grow  faint;  to  become  weak  ;  to 
become  dismayed  or  discouraged.  Gower. 

2.  To  lose  flavor  or  become  stale, 
ap-pall'ing,  p.  a.  Such  as  to  appall ;  as,  an  appalling  acci¬ 
dent.  —  ap-pall'ing-ly,  adv. 

Syn.  —  See  fearful. 

ap'pa  nage,  ap'a-nage  (Xp'a-naj),  n.  [F.  apanage ,  fr.  OF. 
apaner  to  nourish,  support,  fr.  LL.  apanare  to  furnish  with 
bread,  to  provision;  L.  ad -\- pan  is  bread.]  1.  The  pro¬ 
vision  made,  as  among  the  early  French  kings,  by  a  sover¬ 
eign  or  prince  for  the  younger  members  of  his  family  by  a 
grant  of  lands,  offices,  state  revenues,  or  money. 

The  custom  of  bestowing  appanages  was  first  established  under 
the  dynasty  of  the  Capets.  .  .  .  From  the  time  of  Louis  VIII. 
appanages  were  held  subject  to  the  condition  that  they  should 
revert  to  the  crown  on  the  extinction  of  heirs  male.  Encye.  Brit. 

The  corresponding  provision  l  to  appanage]  in  England  is  an 
annual  income  voted  by  Parliament  out  of  the  imperial  taxes  (e.  s. 
in  1889  for  the  Queen’s  grandchildren).  A  similar  course  is  fol¬ 
lowed  in  Italy.  In  many  German  states  the  appanage  is  often  a 
mere  rent  charge  on  crown  lands.  Diet,  of  Polit.  Econ. 

2.  A  territory  or  province  in  the  dependent  condition  of  an 
appanage  ;  a  dependency  ;  loosely,  any  property  appropri¬ 
ated  to  or  by  a  person  as  his  share  or  perquisite. 

The  religious  supremacy  became  a  kind  of  appanage  to  the 
civil  sovereignty.  //.  //.  Milman. 

3.  That  which  belongs  to  one  by  custom  or  right  ;  a  natu¬ 

ral  adjunct  or  endowment.  “Wealth  .  .  .  the  appanage 
of  wit.”  Swift. 

It  is  partly  the  contrast  of  beauty,  which  is  the  natural  aj>pa- 
nage  of  happiness,  that  renders  her  tears  so  pathetic. 

Coventry  Patmore. 

ap  pa  ra'tus  (5p/d-ra'tizs),  n.  ;  pi.  -ratus,  -ratuses  (-tws-Sz; 
-Tz).  [L.,  fr.  apparare ,  apparatum,  to  prepare  ;  ad  -f- 

parare  to  make  ready.]  1.  A  making  ready.  Obs. 

2.  Things  provided  as  means  to  some  end. 

3.  Hence  :  A  collection  or  set  of  implements,  or  utensils, 
for  a  given  work,  experimental  or  operative  ;  any  complex 
instrument  or  appliance,  mechanical  or  chemical,  for  a  spe¬ 
cific  action  or  operation  ;  machinery  ;  mechanism. 

4.  Physiol.  A  collection  of  organs  all  of  which  unite  in  a 
common  function  ;  as.  the  respiratory  apparatus. 

|| ap'pa-ra'tus  bel'll  (bSl'i)  [L.],  Law,  munitions  of  war.— a. 
cri'ti-cus  (krTt'T-k?/s)  fL.]:  a  set  of  reference  books,  glossa¬ 
ries,  texts,  etc.,  for  use  in  literary  work.  —  A.  Sculp-to'ris 
(skulp-to'rTs)  [L.],  Astron..  the  constellation  Cadum. 
ap-par'el  (d-p5r'21),  n.  [ME.  apparel,  apareil ,  OF.  apareil, 


F.  appareil,  preparation,  provision,  furniture,  OF.  upareil- 
lier  to  match,  prepare,  F.  appareiller  ;  OF.  a  (L.  ad)- 1- 
pareil  like,  similar,  fr.  LL.  pariculus ,  dim.  of  L.  par  equal. 
See  pair.]  1.  Preparation  ;  things  prepared  ;  equipment. 

2.  External  clothing;  vesture;  garments;  dress;  garb; 
external  habiliments  or  array. 

Fresh  in  his  new  ajrparel,  proud  and  young.  Denham. 
At  public  devotion  bis  resigned  carriage  matle  religion  appear 
in  the  natural  apparel  of  simplicity.  latler. 

3.  Appearance.  Obs.  or  R. 

So  correct. 

That  she  had  puzzled  the  acutest  hinters. 

Without  the  apj.arel  of  being  circumspect.  Byron. 

4.  A  small  ornamental  piece  of  embroidery  worn  on  albs 
and  some  other  ecclesiastical  vestments.  See  alb,  Illust. 

For  some  inscrutable  reason  a  distinction  is  drawn  in  name  be¬ 
tween  the  embroidered  ornaments  of  the  alb  and  amice  and  those 
of  the  remainder  of  the  ecclesiastical  dress.  The  former  are 
called  apparels ,  the  latter  orphreys.  R.  A.  S.  Mucalister. 

5.  Naut.  The  equipment  of  a  ship,  as  masts,  sails,  rigging, 
anchors,  guns,  etc. 

Syn.  —  Dress,  clothing,  vesture,  garment,  raiment,  garb, 
costume,  attire,  habiliments. 

ap-par'el  (a-p5r'el),  v.  t.  ;  ap-par'eled  or  -elled  (-<ffd);  ap- 
par'el-ing  or  -el-ling.  [OF.  apareillier.~\  1.  To  make  or 
get  (something)  ready  ;  to  prepare.  Obs.  Chaucer. 

2.  To  furnish  with  apparatus  ;  to  equip  ;  to  fit  out. 

Ships  .  .  appareled  to  fight.  Hayward. 

3.  To  dress  or  clothe  ;  to  attire 

They  which  are  gorgeously  appareled ,  and  live  delicately,  are 
in  kings’  courts.  Luke  vii.  25. 

4.  To  dress  with  external  ornaments  ;  to  cover  with  some¬ 
thing  ornamental;  to  adorn  with  apparels;  to  deck;  em¬ 
bellish  ;  as,  trees  appareled  with  flowers. 

Appareled  in  celestial  light.  Wordsworth. 
The  Salisbury  Missal,  for  example,  forbids  the  ajtjia reled  alb 
to  be  worn  on  Good  Friday.  R.  A.  S.  Macalister. 

ap-par'en-cy  (a-pSr'en-si;  5-pSr'-),  n.  [L,  apparentia.'] 

1.  A  coming  into  view  ;  appearance.  Obs. 

2  Apparentness  ;  state  of  being  apparent.  Coleridge. 
3.  The  position  of  being  heir  apparent. 

The  status  of  apparency  .  .  .  ceased  to  be  part  of  the  law  of 
Scotland  on  1st  October,  1874.  Erskine's  Prxn. 

ap-par'ent  (3-pSr'ent ;  a-par'-),  a.  [ME.  aparant ,  OF. 
aparant,  p.  pr.  of  aparoir :  cf.  F.  apparent,  L.  apparens, 
-ends.  See  appear.]  1.  Capable  ol  being  seen,  or  easily 
seen ;  open  to  view ;  visible  to  the  eye ;  within  sight  or 
view  ;  as,  apparent  defects. 

The  moon  .  .  .  apparent  queen.  Milton. 

2.  Clear  or  manifest  to  the  understanding  ;  plain  ;  evident ; 
obvious  ;  known  ;  palpable  ;  indubitable. 

It  is  apparent  foul  play.  Slink. 

3.  Appearing  as  actual  to  the  eye  or  mind  (distinguished 
from,  but  not  necessarily  opposed  to,  actual,  true,  or  real) ; 
bearing,  or  supported  by,  such  evidences  of  reality  as  lead 
to  belief  in  the  existence  of  the  thing  evidenced  ;  seeming  ; 
as,  the  apparent  motion  or  diameter  of  the  sun  ;  often 
specif.,  Law,  having  such  an  appearance  of  reality  as 
reasonably  to  appear  true  under  the  circumstances ;  as, 
the  goods  were  in  apparent  good  condition. 

A  period  of  apparent  splendor  rather  than  of  real  prosperity. 

To  live  on  terms  of  civility,  and  even  of  apparent  friendship. 

Macaulay 

What  Berkeley  calls  visible  magnitude  was  by  astronomers 
called  apparent  magnitude.  Reid. 

Syn.  —  Visible,  distinct,  plain,  obvious,  clear,  certain,  evi¬ 
dent,  manifest,  indubitable,  notorious;  seeming, 
apparent  authority.  Law  of  Agency ,  that  authority  which  an 
agent  appears  to  have  bv  reason  of  his  actual  agency  or  by 
such  acts  or  conduct  of  the  principal  as  estop  the  latter 
from  denying  the  authority.  — a.  danger.  Law ,  with  ref¬ 
erence  to  the  right  of  homicide  in  self-defense,  that  dan- 

fer  which  appears  frpm  such  overt  actual  demonstration, 
y  conduct  and  acts  indicative  of  a  design  to  take  life  or 
inflict  great  personal  injury,  as  makes  the  homicide  appear 
necessary  to  self-preservation.  —  a.  easement  or  servitude, 
Law,  one  which  involves  in  its  nature,  or  as  a  means  of  its 
enjoyment,  or  the  like,  some  permanent  visible  sign  of  its 
existence,  as  the  bed  of  a  stream,  an  overhanging  roof,  a 
water  pipe,  etc. ;  —  distinguished  from  a  nonapparent  ease¬ 
ment  or  servitude,  which  is  one  not  involving  any  perma¬ 
nent  visible  sign  of  its  existence,  as  an  easement  of  a  way, 
of  draw  ing  a  net  upon  a  shore,  etc.  — a.  hair.  =  heir  ap¬ 
parent.— a.  horizon.  =  horizon,  1. —  a.  magnitude,  Optics, 
the  magnitude  of  an  object  viewed,  as  measured  by  the  angle 
which  it  subtends  at  the  eye  of  the  observer. —  a.  power. 
See  watt.  —  a.  resistance.  =  impedance.  —  a.  servitude.  See 
apparent  easement,  above.  —  a.  time,  the  time  of  day  reck¬ 
oned  by  the  diurnal  motion  of  the  true  sun,  or  so  that  12 
o’clock  at  the  place  is  the  instant  of  transit  of  the  sun’s 
center  over  the  meridian.  —  a.  watts.  See  watt. 

—  ap-par'ent  ly,  adv.  —  ap-par'ent  ness,  n. 
ap-par'ent  (G-pfir'?nt ;  ^l-pifr'-),  n.  An  heir  apparent.  Obs. 

I  ’ll  draw  it  [the  sword]  as  apparent  to  the  crown.  Shak. 
ap^a-ri'tlon  (Sp'd-rTsh'zm),  n.  [F.  appaiition,  L.  appari- 
tio ,  fr.  apparere.  See  appear.]  1.  Act  of  becoming  visi¬ 
ble  ;  appearance.  Milton. 

The  sudden  apparition  of  the  Spaniards.  Prescott.  * 
The  aj)j)arition  of  Lawyer  Clippursc  occasioned  much  specu¬ 
lation  in  that  portion  of  tne  world.  Scott. 

2.  Astron.  a  The  first  appearance  of  a  star  or  other  lumi¬ 
nary  after  having  been  invisible  or  obscured  ;  —  opposed  to 
occultation.  b  Visibility. 

3.  [cap.']  The  Epiphany.  Obs. 

4.  Demonstration  ;  display  ;  also,  semblance  ;  aspect.  Obs. 

5.  The  thing  appearing  ;  visible  object ;  form. 

Which  ap/tarition,  it  seems,  was  you.  Tatter. 


ap'os-tol'i-cal-nesp,  n.  See 

-ness. 

ap'OB-tol'ics  (ttpMs-tbl'Tks),  n. 
Practical  theology  that  deals 
with  the  propagation  of  religion. 
a-po8'to-lize.  »•.  t.  &  i.  To  pro¬ 
mulgate  ;  to  act  as  an  apostle. 
Rare. 

apoBtota.  d*  apostate.  [ £/>. I 
a-pos'tro-fe.  Apostrophe.  Ref.  I 
a-pos'tro-flze.  Apostrophize. 
Ref.  Sp. 

a-pos'tro-phal  (d-pbs'trfi-frtl), 
a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  an  apos¬ 
trophe.  Rare. 

a  pos'tro-phied  <-fTd),  />.  a. 
Apostrophized.  Jo.'*.  Lane  Allen. 
ap'oa-tume.  +  apostkme. 
Ap'o-tac'tic^  (ftp'fi-tfik'tTk),  n. 
[From  Gr.  anoTaKTai,  pi.  fr. 
an-ora/cro?  set  apart.]  Eccl. 
One  of  the  Apostolici  (sense  a). 
Ap  o-tac'ti-ci  (-tT-sT),  n.  pi. 
[NL.,  fr.  Gr.  anoraicTucoi.  See 


apotactic.]  Eccl.  =  Apostol¬ 
ici  ( in  sense  a). 

Ap  o-tac'tite  (-tTt},  n.  [LL.  pi. 
a  pot  art  i  tar ,  Gr.  anoTaKTirai, 
fr  aTora^ro?  set  apart  ]  Eccl. 
One  of  the  Apostolici  (a), 
ap  o-tel  es  mat'i-cal,  a.  Apo- 
telesmatic  Obs.  or  R. 
a  poth'ec,  n.  [OF.  apoteque.] 
A  shop,  esp.  for  drugs.  Ohs. 
a-poth'©-cal  fd-pfith'c-kol ),  a. 
Ot  or  pertaining  to  a  shopman. 
Rare.  Oxf.  K.  D. 

apothecaries’  measure,  weight. 
See  APOTHECARY, 
a-poth'e-ca-ry-ship,  n.  See 

-SHIP. 

ap'o-thece  (&p'6-thes ;  ttp'o- 
the'se),  n.  Bot.  An  apothe- 
cium.  Rare. 

ap^-theg'raa  tize,  or  ap'oph- 
theg'-  (ftpT’-theg'md-tTz),  v.  t. 
To  utter  apothegms, 
a-poth'e-ma  (d-pbth'P-md), 


ap'o-theme(&p'6-them).  Vars. 

of  A  POT  HEM. 

a-poth'o-ose  (d-p8th'P-fiz),  v.  t. 
To  apotheosize.  Harr. 
a-poth'e-sis  (d-pOth'e-sYs),  n. 
NL..  fr  G r.airoO  <ris  a  putting 
>ack  or  away.]  1.  Arch,  a  In 
early  churches,  a  place  on  the 
south  side  of  the  chancel  for 
hooks,  vestments,  etc.  b  A  dress¬ 
ing  room  at  a  public  bath. 

2.  Surg.  The  setting  of  a  frac¬ 
tured  limb. 

apotiquare.  +  apothecary. 
ap  o-tro  pae'on  (ftpTi-trfi-pe'- 
5n),  ii. ;  L.  pi.  -p.*:a  (-pe'a). 
Vnr.  of  apotropaion. 
apoun  d*  upon. 
A-poxy-om'e-noB  (d-p5k/sT- 
5m'?-n58),  n.  [Gr.  arro^vope- 
P09,  p.  pr.  middle,  fr.  arro^veir 
to  scrape  off.]  A  statue  repre¬ 
senting  an  athlete  standing 
nude,  cleansing  his  extended 


right  arm  with  the  strigil.  A  fine 

marble  copy  of  the  lost  bronze 
by  Lysippus  was  found  in  1849 
in  the  Trastevere  quarter,  Rome, 
and  is  now  in  the  Vatican. 

|l  a-poy'  Oi-poi'),  n.  [Tag.]  Fire. 
A  po-ya'o  (^pn-yii'S),  />.  An 
Igorrote  tribe.  See  Ioorkotk. 
ap'o-zem  (fip'o-ztin).  a-poz'e- 
ma  (d-p5z'**-md),  ap'o-zeme 
(-zem),  n.  [L.  apozema,  Gr. 
ano^ei ua.]  Med.  A  decoction 
or  infusion.  Rare.— ap  o-zern'i- 
cal  (-z?m'Y-kdl),  a.  Rare. 
app.  Abhr.  Apostles ;  append¬ 
ed  ;  appendix  ;  appointed  :  ap¬ 
prentice.  [chaic.  | 

ap-paid'  Var.  of  apaio.  Ar-\ 
Ap^pa-im  (ttp'd-Ym).  Bib. 
ap-pair',  v.  t.  3r  i •  [OF.  em- 
peirier,  F.  emjdrer.  See  impai  k.] 
To  impair  ;  deteriorate  ;  perish. 
Obs.  —  ap-pair'er,  n.  Obs.  — 
ap  pair'ment.  n.  Obs. 


appairelle.  -fr  apparel. 

ap-pal'.  Var  of  appall. 

Ap  pa-lach'i-ans  (fip/d-lftch'Y- 
ax\z  ;  -lii'chY-),  ».  pi.  The  In¬ 
dian  tribes  of  the  eastern  United 
States  south  of  the  Ohio  ;  — 
vaguely  applied  by  Schoolcraft, 
ap-pale',  v.  i.  8c  t.  ‘  [Cf.  appall, 
pale.]  To  pale  ;  weaken  ;  ap¬ 
pall  :  lose  savor.  Obs.  —  ap- 
pale'ment,  n.  Obs. 
ap  pall'  (d-p61')f  n.  Terror  : 
dismay.  Poetic.  Cow  per. 

ap-palld'.  Appalled.  Ref.  Sp. 
ap  pall ' ment,  n.  See-MENT 
||  ap-pal'to  (ap-piil't5),  n.  [It.] 
A  monopoly.  Rare. 
ap-pan'argist  (d-pttn'd-jYst),  n. 
[F.  apanagiste. ]  One  to  whom 
an  appanage  has  been  granted, 
apparrail',  ap' pa-rail 'ment, 

etc.  d*  apparel,  etc. 
apparance,  -ancy.  -ant.  +  ap¬ 
pa  rence,  apparency,  etc. 


ap'pa-rate  +  apparatus. 

ap'pa-rat  ed  (-rat'Sd),  />.  a.  [L. 
apparatus.)  Prepared.  Obs.  \  R. 
ap  pa-ra'tion,  //.  [L.  appara- 
t to,  -tionis.)  Preparation.  Obs. 
apparator.  tour,  ^apparitor. 
appare.  +  appair.  [G5s.| 
ap-par'el.  r.  i.  To  get  ready.  | 
ap-par'eld.  Appareled.  Ref.Sp. 
ap-par'el  ment.  n.  [OF.  apa- 
reiuemevt.)  Equipment ;  garb  ; 
apparel.  Rare. 

ap-par'e-ment,  n.  [OF.  apare- 
ment.)  Outfit.  Obs. 
ap-par'ence.  ».  [OF.  aparence, 
aparance.)  Appearance  ;  also, 
heir  apparency.  Obs. 

II  ap-pa'rent  ra'ri  nan'tes  In 
gur'gi  te  vas'to  [L.]  They 
appear  here  and  there  swimming 
in  the  vast  whirlpool. 

Vergil  (sEneid,  I.  118). 
ap'pa-rl'tion  (ftp'd-rlsh'iln), 
t\  t.  To  cause  to  appear.  Rare. 


food,  fo'ot ;  out,  oil ;  chair  ;  go  ;  sing,  irjk  ;  *ben,  thin ;  natyre,  verdyre  (250) ;  K  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144) ;  bON ;  yet ;  zh  =  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  tn  S'  ’ ,  ~  jld*. 

Full  explunutloiis  of  Abbreviations,  Signs,  etc.,  immediately  precede  the 
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6.  A  preternatural  or  unexpected  appearance ;  a  ghost, 
specter,  or  phantom. 

[Zoroaster]  Met  his  own  image  walking  in  the  garden. 

That  apparition ,  sole  of  men,  he  saw.  Shelley. 
Syn.  —  Specter,  phantom,  shade.  See  ghost. 
appa-ri'tion-al  (Sp'a-rTsh'On-al),  a.  Of,  pertaining  to,  or 
of  the  nature  of,  an  apparition  or  apparitions  ;  spectral, 
apparitional  soul,  the  soul  conceived  as  a  human  image  ca¬ 
pable  of  disembodiment  and  objective  visibility, 
ap-par'i-tor  (a-p5r'i-tdr),  n.  [L.,  fr.  apparere.  See  ap¬ 
pear.]  1.  Formerly,  an  officer  who  attended  magistrates 
and  judges  to  execute  their  orders. 

Before  any  of  his  apparitors  could  execute  the  sentence,  he 
was  himself  summoned  away  by  a  sterner  apparitor  to  the  other 
world.  Be  Quin cey. 

2.  Eccl.  Laiv.  An  officer  whose  duty  is  to  execute  orders 
and  decrees  of  the  court,  chiefly  by  serving  summonses. 

3.  A  beadle  in  an  English  university.  See  beadle,  3. 

II  ap'paunUi',  or  ap'paumge'  (a'po'ma'),  a.  [F.  ap- 
paumS  ;  a  (L.  ad)  -j-  paume  the  palm,  fr.  L.  palma.]  Her. 
Opened  out  so  as  to  show  the  palm;  —  said  of  the  hand, 
ap-pay'  (5-pa')»  v.  t.  [OF.  apaier,  LL.  appacare ,  appagare , 
fr.  L.  ad  -f-  pacare  to  pacify,  pax  peace.  See  pay,  appease.] 
To  satisfy  ;  to  pay  ;  to  appease.  Obs.  Sir  P.  Sidney. 

appeach'  (a-pech'),  v.  t.  [ME.  apechen ,  for  empechen,  OF. 
empeechier.  See  impeach.]  To  impeach;  accuse;  asperse; 
to  inform  against ;  to  reproach  ;  also,  to  hinder.  Obs. 
—  ap-peach'er,  n.  Obs.  —  ap  peach'ment,  n.  Obs. 

And  oft  of  error  did  nimself  appeach.  Spenser. 

ap  peal'  (ft-pel'),  v.  t. ;  ap-pealed  (-peld') ;  ap-peal'ing. 
[ME.  appelen ,  apelen ,  to  appeal,  accuse,  OF.  apeler ,  F. 
appeler,  fr.  L.  appel/are  to  approach,  address,  invoke, 
summon,  call,  name  ;  akin  to  appeltere  to  drive  to  ;  ad  -j- 
pellere  to  drive.  See  pulse  ;  cf.  peal.]  1.  To  summon 
before  a  tribunal  to  make  answer.  Obs.  Hence  :  Law.  a 
'  To  charge  with  a  crime  ;  to  accuse  ;  to  institute  a  private 
criminal  prosecution  against  for  some  heinous  crime  ;  as, 
to  appeal  a  person  of  felony.  See  appeal,  n.  Obs.  or  Hist. 
b  To  take  proceedings  for  the  removal  of  (a  cause)  from  an 
inferior  to  a  superior  court  for  a  rehearing  or  review  on  ac¬ 
count  of  alleged  injustice  in  the  trial  below.  See  appeal,  n. 

2.  To  challenge.  Archaic. 

Man  to  man  will  I  appeal  the  Norman  to  the  lists.  Scott. 

3.  To  invoke  or  call  upon,  as  a  judge  or  a  witness.  Obs. 
ap  peal',  v.  i.  1.  Law.  To  make  an  appeal ;  to  apply  for 

the  removal  of  a  cause  from  an  inferior  to  a  superior  judge 
or  court  for  the  purpose  of  reexamination  or  for  decision. 

I  appeal  unto  Cesar.  Acts  xxv.  11. 

2.  To  call  upon  another  to  decide  a  question  controverted, 
to  corroborate  a  statement,  to  vindicate  one’s  rights,  con¬ 
duct,  taste,  etc. ;  as,  I  appeal  to  all  mankind  for  the  truth 
of  what  is  alleged.  Hence  :  To  call  on  one  for  aid  or  sym¬ 
pathy  ;  to  make  earnest  request. 

1  appeal  to  the  Scriptures  in  the  original.  Horsley. 
They  appealed  to  th.e  sword.  Macaulay. 

to  appeal  to  the  country,  British  Politics ,  to  seek  the  opinion 
of  tne  people  by  dissolving  Parliament  so  that  their  will 
may  be  expressed  in  their  choice  of  members. 

It  seems  to  be  generally  supposed  that  a  defeated  minister  is 
entitled,  if  he  think  fit,  to  “appeal  to  the  country."  ....  But 
although  ministers  may  advise  a  dissolution,  the  king  is  by  no 
means  bound  to  follow  that  advice.  Hearn. 

ap  peal'  (a-pel'),  n.  [ME.  appel,  apel,  OF.  apel,  F.  appel , 
fr.  appeler.  See  appeal,  v.  t.]  1.  Law.  a  A  formal  ac¬ 

cusation  of  a  felony  or  heinous  crime  made  against  a  person 
by  another  who  demands  punishment  for  the  private  injury 
rather  than  for  the  public  offense.  Obs.  or  Hist.  The  one 
making  the  appeal  was  called  the  appellor  ;  when  a  felon 
appealed  an  accomplice,  the  appellor  was  called  an  ap¬ 
prover.  Appeals  of  treason  were  abolished  before  1400,  by 
5  Ed w.  III.  c.  0  (1331)  and  later  statutes  ;  and  other  appeals 
in  1819,  by  59  Geo.  III.  c.  40,  an  appeal  of  murder  (Ashford 
v.  Thornton,  1  B.  &  Aid.  405)  having  been  brought  in  1818. 

This  proceeding  ( involving  a  trial  by  battle,  instead  of  by  jury ), 
though  leading  ...  to  the  same  punishment  as  if  the  offender  had 
been  indicted,  might  yet  be  remitted  by  the  private  prosecutor.  .  . 
Prosecutions  by  this  method  of  a/gieol  were  allowed  in  cases  of 
murder,  larceny,  rape,  arson,  and  mayhem.  Stephen's  Comm. 
b  A  proceeding  by  which  a  cause  is  brought  from  an  in¬ 
ferior  to  a  superior  court  for  reexamination  or  review  and 
reversal,  retrial,  or  modification  ;  also,  the  mode  of  such 
proceeding  or  right  of  taking  it.  Orig.  appeal  was  used 
only  of  such  a  proceeding  in  an  equity,  admiralty,  or 
ecclesiastical  court, —  the  common-law  judgment  being 
reviewed  by  means  of  a  writ  of  error,  which  brought  up  for 
review  only  the  errors  of  law  of  the  court  below,  while  on 
an  appeal  both  law  and  facts  were  reviewed.  In  modern 
legislation  abolishing  the  distinctions  in  forms  of  actions 
the  appeal  is  generally  substituted  for  the  writ  of  error. 

2.  A  summons  to  answer  to  a  charge.  Dryden. 

3.  A  call  upon  a  person,  a  faculty  of  mind,  or  any  kind  of 
authority,  for  proof  or  decision  in  one’s  favor ;  reference 
to  another  as  witness ;  a  call  for  help  or  a  favor ;  entreaty. 

A  kind  of  appeal  to  the  Deity,  the  author  of  wonders.  Bacon. 
Every  milder  method  is  to  be  tried,  before  a  nation  makes  an 
*  appeal  to  arms.  Kent. 

4.  A  challenge.  Obs. 

appeal  from  the  chair,  Parliamentary  Law ,  the  act  or  privi¬ 
lege  of  a  member  of  a  deliberative  body  of  demanding  a 
vote  of  the  body  on  a  decision  by  its  chairman. 

Syn.  —  See  prayer. 

ap-peal'ing,  p.  a.  That  appeals  ;  imploring.—  ap  peal'- 
ing-ly,  adv.  —  ap-peal'ing-ness,  n. 
ap  pear'  (5-per'),  v.  i. ;  ap-peared'  (-perd') ;  ap-pear'ing. 
[ME.  apperen ,  aperen,  OF.  aparoir  (pres.  ind.  3d  pi.  ape- 
rent),  F.  apparoir ,  fr.  L.  apparere  to  appear  ;  ad-\-parere 
to  come  forth,  to  be  visible.  Cf.  apparent,  peer,  v.  ».] 

1.  To  come  or  be  i|i  sight  ;  to  be  in  view  ;  to  become  visible. 

And  God  said,  Let  .  .  .  the  dry  land  appear.  Gen.  i.  9. 

2.  To  stand  or  attend  in  presence  of  some  authority,  tri¬ 
bunal,  or  superior,  to  answer  a  charge,  plead  a  cause, 
etc. ;  to  present  one’s  self  as  a  party  or  advocate  before 
a  court,  or  as  a  person  to  be  tried  ;  to  enter  an  appearance. 

We  must  all  appear  before  the  judgment  seat.  2  Cor.  v.  10. 


3.  To  come  before  the  public  ;  as,  a  great  writer  appeared 
at  that  time. 

4.  To  become  visible  or  clear  to  the  apprehension  of  the 
mind  ;  to  be  known  as  a  subject  of  observation  or  compre¬ 
hension,  or  as  a  tiling  proved  ;  to  be  obvious  or  manifest. 

It  doth  not  yet  appear  what  we  shall  be.  1  John  iii.  2. 
Of  their  vain  contest  appeared  no  end.  Milton. 

5.  To  seem  ;  to  have  a  certain  semblance ;  to  look. 

'They  disfigure  their  faces,  that  they  may  appear  unto  men  to 
laBt.  J  b  Matt.  vi.  1G. 

to  appear  in  the  Gazette,  to  be  gazetted,  esp.  for  bankruptcy. 
Eng. 

Syn.  —  See  seem. 

ap-pear'ance  (a-per'&ns),  n.  [ME.  aparaunce ,  apparence , 
F.  apparence ,  L.  apparentia ,  fr.  apparere.  See  appear.] 

1.  Act  of  appearing. 

Will  he  now  retire, 

After  appearance ,  and  again  prolong 

Our  expectation 't  Milton. 

2.  Law.  The  actual  coming  into  court  of  either  of  the  par¬ 
ties  (the  original  sense) ;  hence,  the  coming  into  court  of 
a  party  summoned  in  an  action  either  by  himself  or  by  his 
attorney,  expressed  by  a  formal  entry  by  the  proper  officer 
to  that  effect ;  the  act  or  proceeding  by  which  a  party  pro¬ 
ceeded  against  places  himself  before  the  court  and  sub¬ 
mits  to  its  jurisdiction,  as  by  making  the  proper  entry  in 
the  court  records,  and  remaining  within  reach  of  its  process. 

3.  Semblance,  or  apparent  likeness;  external  show;  pi., 
outward  signs  or  circumstances  fitted  to  make  a  particu¬ 
lar  impression  or  to  determine  the  judgment  as  to  the 
character  of  a  person  or  a  thing,  an  act  or  a  state  ;  as,  ap¬ 
pearances  are  against  him. 

There  was  upon  the  tabernacle,  as  it  were,  the  appearance  of 
fire.  Hum.  ix. 15. 

For  man  looketh  on  the  outward  appearance.  1  Sam.  xvi.  7. 

4.  Perception  ;  idea.  Obs. 

This  that  sheweth  as  bread  to  your  appearance.  Cov.  Myst. 

5.  Manner  of  appearing  ;  exhibition  of  the  person  ;  look  ; 
aspect ;  mien. 

And  now  am  come  to  see  ... 

If  thy  appearance  answer  loud  report.  Milton. 

6.  Probability  ;  likelihood.  Obs. 

There  is  that  which  hath  no  ajijiearance.  Bacon. 

7.  A  thing  seen ;  a  phenomenon  ;  a  phase  ;  an  apparition  ; 
as,  an  appearance  in  the  sky. 

8-  Philos.  The  phenomenal  as  opposed  to  the  real ;  that 
which  is  given  in  sensatiou  or  impression  as  opposed  to  that 
which  is  subject  to  rational  verification;  specif.,  with  F.  H. 
Bradley  and  others,  the  sum  total  of  human  or  finite  experi¬ 
ence  as  contrasted  with  the  reality  of  the  absolute. 

Syn.  —  Semblance,  air,  look,  manner,  mien.  —  Appearance, 
aspect.  Appearance  refers  to  the  outward  look  or  sem¬ 
blance  of  a  thing  ;  aspect,  to  a  particular  phase  of  appear¬ 
ance,  or  to  appearance  regarded  as  characteristic  or  signif¬ 
icant;  as,  the  sky,  which  already  had  a  gloomy  appearance, 
suddenly  assumed  a  threatening  aspect ;  “  a  large,  black 
article  of  furniture,  of  very  strange  appearance  ”  ( Haw¬ 
thorne) )  “occupations  that  might  so  easily  have  taken 
a  squalid  and  ugly  aspect  ”  ( Hawthorne ).  See  seem. 
to  save  appearances,  to  preserve  a  fair  outward,  show, 
ap  pease'  (a-pez'),  v.  t. ;  ap-peased'  (-pezd') ;  ap-peas'ing. 
[ME.  ape  sen,  apaisen,  OF.  apaisier ,  F.  apaiser ,  fr.  a  (L. 
ad)  -f-  OF.  pais  peace,  F.  paix ,  fr.  L.  pax ,  pads.  See 
peace.]  To  make  quiet ;  to  calm  ;  to  reduce  to  a  state  of 
peace  ;  to  still ;  to  pacify  (anger  or  hatred) ;  to  allay  ;  as,  to 
appease  the  tumult  of  the  ocean,  or  of  the  passions ;  to  ap¬ 
pease  hunger  or  thirst. 

Syn.  — Quiet,  conciliate,  propitiate,  assuage,  compose, 
calm,  allay,  hush,  soothe,  tranquilize.  See  pacify. 
ap-pease'ment,  n.  [F.  apaisement.]  Act  of  appeasing,  or 
state  of  being  appeased  ;  pacification  ;  satisfaction, 
ap-peas'ing  (d-pez'Tng),  p.  a.  That  appeases ;  soothing; 
allaying.  —  ap-peas'ing  ly,  adv. 

||  ap  pel'  (a' pel'),  n.  [F.,  prop.,  a  call.]  Fencing.  A  smart  tap 
or  stamp  of  the  foot,  orig.  as  a  warning  of  intent  to  attack, 
ap-pel'lant  (S-pSl'ant),  a.  [L.  appellans,  p.  pr.  of  appel- 
lare :  cf .  F.  appelant.  See  appeal.]  Appealing  ;  pert,  to  an 
appeal ;  appellate.  “  An  appellant  jurisdiction.”  Hallam. 
ap-pel'lant,  n.  1.  One  who  makes  an  appeal. 

2.  Specif.  :  a  Law.  One  who  appeals  from  a  judicial  de¬ 
cision  or  decree,  b  [cap.']  Eccl.  Hist.  One  of  the  French 
clergy  who,  in  the  Jansenist  controversy,  appealed  to  a  gen¬ 
eral  council  against  the  bull  Unigenitus  (1713) ;  —  opposed 
to  Acceptant ,  2. 

ap  pellate  (-at),  a.  [L.  appellatus,  p.  p.  See  appeal.] 

1.  Appealed  against.  Obs. 

2.  Pertaining  to,  or  taking  cognizance  of,  appeals;  vested 
with  the  power  to  review  and  affirm,  reverse,  or  modify  the 
judgment  or  decision  of  another  tribunal,  sometimes  in¬ 
volving  the  power  to  try  a  matter  de  novo ;  as,  appellate 
jurisdiction  ;  appellate  court ;  —  distinguished  from  orig¬ 
inal,  and  sometimes  from  supervisory. 

ap'pel-la'tion  (Sp'^-la'sh/hi),  n.  [F.,  fr.  L.  appellatio.] 

1.  Act  of  appealing  ;  appeal.  Obs.  Spenser. 

2.  Act  of  calling  by  a  name. 

3  The  word  by  which  a  particular  person  or  thing  is 
called  and  known  ;  name  ;  title  ;  designation. 

Thev  must  institute  some  persons  under  the  appellation  of 
magistrates.  Hume. 

Syn.  —  See  name. 

ap-pel'la-tive  (d-pSl'a-tTv),  n.  [L.  appellativum ,  sc. 
nomen.]  1.  A  common  name  or  noun,  in  distinction  from 
a  proper  name  or  noun.  See  common  noun. 

2.  An  appellation  or  title  ;  a  descriptive  name. 

God  has  chos-en  it  for  one  of  his  appellatives  to  be  the  De¬ 
fender  of  them.  Jer.  Taylor. 

ap-pel'la-tive,  a.  [L.  appellativus,  fr.  appellare:  cf.  F. 
appellatif.]  1.  Of  or  pert,  to  a  common  name  ;  serving 
as  a  distinctive  denomination  ;  denominative;  naming. 

2.  Gram.  Common,  as  opposed  to  proper  ;  denominative 
of  a  class. 

—  ap  pel'la  five  ly,  adv.  -  ap-pel'la  five  ness,  n. 


ap-pel'la-to-ry  (d-p61'd-to-rT),  a.  [L.  appellator ius.]  Con¬ 
taining,  or  relating  to,  an  appeal. 

ap'pel-lee'  (Sp'e-le'),  n.  [F.  appele,  p.  p.  See  appeal.] 
Law.  The  person  against  whom  an  appeal  is  taken  ;  the 
respondent  to  an  appeal ;  —  opposed  to  appellant,  appellor. 
ap-pel'lor  (a-pSl'8r  ;  5p/^-16r'),  n.  [OF.  apeleor .]  Law . 
One  who  appeals  ;  one  who  appeals  another  of  a  crime. 

This  word  is  rarely  or  never  used  for  the  plaintiff  in 
appeal  from  a  lower  court,  who  is  called  the  appellant. 
ap  pend'  (a-p8nd'),  v.  t. ;  ap-pend'ed  ;  ap-pend'ing.  [L.  ap- 
pendere  or  F.  appendre:  cf.  ME.  appenden,  apenden,  to 
belong,  OF.  apendre,  F.  appendre,  fr.  L.  appendere,  v.  i., 
to  hang  to,  appendere,  v.  t.,  to  hang  to;  ad  +  pendere, 
v.  i.,  to  hang,  pendere,  v.  t.,  to  hang.  See  pendant.] 

1.  To  hang  or  attach,  as  by  a  string,  so  that  the  thing  is 
suspended;  as,  a  seal  appended  to  a  record;  the  inscrip¬ 
tion  was  appended  to  the  column. 

2.  To  add  as  an  accessory;  to  annex ;  as,  notes  appended 
to  this  chapter. 

A  further  purpose  appended  to  the  primary  one.  I.  Taylor. 
Syn.  — Affix,  annex,  subjoin.  See  attach. 
ap  pend'age  (a-pSn'daj),  n.  1.  Something  appended  to, 
or  accompanying,  a  principal  or  greater  thing,  though  not 
necessary  to  it,  as  a  portico  to  a  house  ;  an  appurtenance. 

Modesty  is  the  appendage  of  Bobriety.  Jer.  Taylor. 
2  Biol.  A  subordinate  or  subsidiary  part  or  organ  ;  an 
external  organ  or  limb  ;  esp.,  a  limb  of  an  articulate  animal. 

Antenna?  and  other  ajipendayes  used  lor  feeling.  Carjienter. 
Syn. —  Appendage,  appurtenance,  accessory,  adjunct 
agree  in  referring  to  something  regarded  as  additional,  and 
at  the  same  time  as  subsidiary,  to  another  object  (cf.  ap¬ 
pendix).  Appendage  imnlies  a  certain  closeness  of  attach¬ 
ment  or  connection,  and  stresses,  sometimes  even  to  mild 
contempt,  the  idea  of  subordination ;  as,  the  caudal  ap¬ 
pendage;  the  smaller  borough  is  a  mere  appendage  of  tne 
larger.  Appurtenance  usually  implies  possession  of  the 
subsidiary  by  the  principal  object;  as,  “The  bed  itself, 
with  all  appurtenances  of  palliasse,  mattresses,  etc.” 
(Barham).  An  accessory,  as  here  compared  (see  abettor), 
may  be  merely  an  accompaniment ;  more  frequently  it  im¬ 
plies  some  contribution,  however  secondary,  to  a  general 
effect.  Adjunct  suggests  the  association  of  principal  and 
subordinate,  often  in  service  or  office ;  as,  an  adjunct  pro¬ 
fessor.  Cf.  attach,  join. 

Those  graceful  and  useless  ajipendayes,  called  Directors.  Scott. 

One  of  the  subordinate  figures  in  discord  with  the  general  tone 
of  the  incident  —  seeming  just  accessories,  and  no  more.  Scott. 

Those  elements  that  only  began  to  show  themselves  timidly, 
as  adjuncts,  in  the  novels  of  Walter  Scott,  have  usurped  ever 
more  and  more  of  the  canvas.  Stevenson. 

ap  pend'aged  (-dajd),  a.  Furnished  with,  or  supplemented 
by,  an  appendage. 

ap  pen-dal'gl-a  (Sp'fn-dSl'jT-a),  n.  [NL. ;  appendix  -f- 
- algia .]  Med.  Pain  in  the  region  of  the  vermiform  ap¬ 
pendix. 

ap-pend'ance  (S-pSn'dans),  n.  [F.]  1.  Something  append¬ 
ant.  Obs. 

2.  State  or  quality  of  being  appendant, 
ap  pend'an-cy  (-ddn-si),  n.  Quality  or  state  of  being  ap¬ 
pendant. 

ap-pend'ant  (-dant),  a.  [F.  appendant,  p.  pr.  of  appen¬ 
dre.  See  append,  v.  /.]  1.  Hanging;  annexed  ;  adjunct ; 

concomitant ;  as,  a  seal  appendant  to  a  paper. 

As  they  have  transmitted  the  benefit  to  us,  it  is  but  reasonable 
we  should  suffer  the  apjiendant  calamity.  Jer.  Taylor. 

2.  Law.  Annexed  or  belonging  as  a  right;  —  said  specif., 
in  Eng.  Law,  of  certain  ancient  immemorial  rights  in  land, 
as  an  advowson,  common,  etc.,  which  are  annexed  to  the 
land  of  the  persons  claiming  them.  Unlike  rights  appurte¬ 
nant  or  in  gross,  rights  appendant  cannot  now'  be  created. 

At  a  later  time  [than  Bracton’s  day]  our  law  definitely  laid  down 
the  rule  that  the  freehold  tenant  of  a  manor  is  entitled  to  “com¬ 
mon  avnendanf,"  which  is  defined  as  “  the  right  which  every 
freehold  tenant  of  a  manor  possesses,  to  depasture  his  common- 
able  cattle,  levant  and  couchant,  on  his  freehold  tenement  an¬ 
ciently  arable,  in  the  waste  of  the  manor.”  To  entitle  himself  to 
this  right,  a  man  has  merely  to  show  that  he  is  a  freehold  tenant 
of  the  manor.  Pollock  if  Mail. 

ap-pend'ant,  n.  1.  Anything  attached  as  incidental  or 
.  subordinate  to  another  ;  adjunct ;  specif.,  a  dependency. 

2.  Law.  An  appendant  inheritance  or  right, 
ap  pen-dec'to  my  (Sp'en-dgk'to-mi)  )  n.  [appendix 
ap  pend  i-cec'to-my  (d-pSn'di-sgk'to-mT)  J  -f"  -ectomy.] 
Surg.  Excision  of  the  vermiform  appendix, 
ap-pend'i-cal  (a-pSn'di-kal),  a.  Of  or  like  an  appendix, 
ap  pen-di'clal  (Sp'en-dish'&l),  a.  Anat.  Of  or  pertaining 
to  the  vermiform  appendix. 

ap-pen'di-ci'tis  (a-pSn'di-sl'tTs),  n.  [NL.  See  appendix  ; 
-itis.]  Med.  Inflammation  of  the  vermiform  appendix. 
Appendicitis,  w  liich  may  be  either  acute  or  chronic,  occurs 
in  the  following  pathological  varieties:  catarrhal  (the 
mildest  form),  xuceratiye,  perforative,  and  gangrenous  (the 
gravest  form).  Chronic  appendicitis  w  ith  frequent  acute 
attacks  is  called  relapsing  appendicitis  ;  with  occasional 
acute  attacks  after  intervals  ol  apparently  perfect  health, 
recurrent  appendicitis.  Appendicitis  obliterans  is  a  form  oi 
chronic  appendicitis  in  w  hich  there  is  a  progressive  oblit¬ 
eration  of  the  lumen.  Fulminating  appendicitis  is  marked 
by  sudden  onset  and  rapid  and  usually  fatal  development, 
ap  pend'i-cle  (a-pSn'di-k’l),  n.  [L.  appendicula,  dim.  of 
appendix.]  A  small  appendage. 

ap  pen-dic'U-lar  (Sp'en-dTk'G-ldr),  a.  Of  or  relating  to  an 
appendicle,  or  appendage  ;  specif.  :  a  Anat.  &  Zool.  Of  or 
pertaining  to  an  appendage  or  limb  ;  as,  the  appendicular 
skeleton,  the  skeleton  of  the  limbs,  as  opposed  to  the  axial 
skeleton,  b  Med.  Pertaining  to  the  vermiform  appendix  ; 
as,  appendicular  inflammation. 

Ap  pen-dic  u-la'ri  a  (-la'rT-a),  n.  [NL.]  Zool.  A  genus 
of  small  free-swimming  pelagic  Tunicata,  shaped  somew  hat 
like  a  tadpole  and  remarkable  for  resemblances  to  the 
larvae  of  other  Tunicata.  It  is  the  type  of  a  family,  Ap'- 
pen-dic'U-la-ri'i-dae  (-ki-ri'T-de),  of  the  order  Larvacea. 
ap'pen-dic  u-la'ri-ani-la'fi-an),  a.  Zool.  Of  or  pert,  to  the 
Larvacea  (see  Appendicularia)  .  —  n.  One  of  the  Larvacea. 


apparseive.  +  apperceive. 

||  ap  nar  te-ment'  (a/par't’- 
maN ' ), 7i.  IF.]  An  apartment, 
or  suite  of  rooms.  [nance. | 
appartinaunce.  +  appcrte-| 
ap-pas'sion-ate,  a.  [It.  appas¬ 
sionato. ]  Impassioned.  Obs. 
ap  pas'sion-ate,  v.  t.  To  im¬ 
passion.  Obs. 

ap-past',  n.  [OF.  apjtast,  F. 
app&tJ)  Food  ;  bait.  Obs. 
appaule.  appall. 
appayed.  +  a  pa  id.  [5p.| 
ap-peal'a-bl.  Appealable.  Ref.  I 
ap  peal'a-ble.  a.  See  -able. 


ap-peal'ant.  n.  An  appellant. 

Obs.  Shak. 

ap-peald'.  Appealed.  Ref.  Sp. 
ap-peal'er.  n.  One  who  makes 
an  appeal. 

ap-pear',  n.  Appearance.  Obs. 
an-pear'anced  (a-per'dnst).  a. 
Having  (such)  an  appearance. 
Col  log.,  U.  S. 

ap-pear'ant.  +  apparent. 
ap  peard'.  Appeared.  Ref.  Sp. 
appeare.  appair. 
ap-pear'er.  n.  One  who  appears, 
ap  pear'ing-ly,  adv.  Appar¬ 
ently.  Obs. 


ap-peaB'a-bl.  Appeasable.  Ref. 

Sp. 

ap  peas'o-ble  (tf-pSz'd-b’l),  a. 
See  -able.  —  ap-peas'a-ble- 
ness,  n.  —  ap-peas'a-bly.  adv. 
ap-peas'er,  n.  One  who  ap¬ 
peases. 

ap-pea'sive  (fl-pe'zTv),'  a. 
Tending  to  appease.  Rare. 
appeche  *f*  appeach. 
appeire.  appair. 
appel.  +  appeal,  apple. 
ap-pel'la-ble  (<J-pM'd-b’l),  a. 
Appealable.  —  ap-pella-bil'i- 
ty,  n. 


pabilitv  of  appeal.  {Ob'. 
ap-pel'late,  n.  =  appellei 
ap 'pel-late  (ftp'f-lat),  r.  t.  ' 
call  or  name.  Rare. 
ap  pel-la'tion-al,  a.  Of  or  p< 
turning  to  an  appellation.  Rai 
ap-pel'la- tiv.  Appellath 
Ref.  Sp. 

ap-pel'la- tived  (v7-pPl'd-ttv( 
a.  Named.  Rare. 

||  ap/pel'  no'mi  nal'  (d'pPl'  n< 
me/niil').  [F.]  Call  of  nanr 
Ap  pell’s'  func'tions  (d'pr-lz 
[After  P.  E.  Apptll  (1855- 


I’rench  mathematician.]  Math. 
Ily  pergeometric  functions  of 
two  variables, 
appenage.  4*  appanage. 
ap  pend',  i.  To  belong  or  ap¬ 
pertain  (to).  Obs. 
appendence.  -dency,  -dent.  Vars. 
OI  APPEN  DANCE,  -DANCY, 
-DA NT.  [06s.  | 

ap-pend'i-cate,r.  t.  To  append.  | 
ap  pend  i-ca'tion,  n.  An  ap¬ 
pendage.  Obs.  [ical.l 

ap-pend'i-carto-ry,^.  Anpend-I 
ap-pen'di-ces  C/-prn'dI-sez), 
n.,  L. pi.  of  APPENDIX. 


|j  ap-pen'di-ces  e'pi-plo'i-ca 

(ep'I-plb'I-se).  [NL.]  Anat.  Cer¬ 
tain  small  peritoneal  pouches 
appended  to  the  epiploon  or 
large  intestine.  They  are  filled 
with  fatty  tissue, 
ap  pen-di'cious.  ap  pen-di'- 
tious  (ftp'gn-dlsh'us),  a.  Ap¬ 
pendical.  Rare. 

Ap  pen-dic'u  la'ta  (-d’lk/fl-la'- 
to),  n.  pi,  JNL.]  /'»<L  a  A 
group  nearly  equiv.  to  the  Ar- 
thropoda,  together  writh  the 
Cha?topoda  and  Hotifera.  b  = 
Polych.eta. 


ale,  senate,  efire,  im,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofa  ;  eve,  event,  find,  recent,  maker ;  ice,  Ill ;  old,  obey,  orb,  5dd,  s&ft,  connect ; 

U  Foreign  Word.  +  Obsolete  Variant  of.  +  combined  with.  =  equals. 


use,  unite,  urn,  fip,  circus,  menu ; 
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APPLE-TREE  APHIS 


ap  pen-dlc'u  late  (Xp^n-dik'ii-lat) )  a.  [See  appendicle.] 
ap  pen  dic'u  lat  ed  (-lat'gd)  J  Having  small  ap¬ 

pendages  ;  forming  an  appendage, 
ap-pen'dix  (d-pen'diks),  n. ;  pi.  PI.  -dixes  (-dTk-sSz  ;  -sTz), 
L.  -dices  (-di-sez).  [L.  appendix ,  -dicis ,  fr.  appendere. 
See  append.]  1.  Something  appended  or  added  ;  an  ap¬ 
pendage,  adjunct,  or  concomitant. 

Normandy  became  an  appendix  to  England.  Sir  M.  Hale. 

2.  Matter  added  to  a  book  but  not  necessarily  essential  to 
its  completeness,  as  a  body  of  explanatory  notes,  a  table 
of  statistics,  etc. 

3.  Anal.  &  Zool.  An  outgrowth;  a  process;  appendage. 
Specif.,  A nat.,  the  vermiform  appendix  (which  see). 

Syn.  —  Appendix,  addendum,  supplement  come  into  com¬ 
parison  as  applied  to  additional  matter  subjoined  to  a 
book  (cf.  appendage).  Appendix  is  used  of  appended  ma¬ 
terial  which  contributes,  by  way  of  illustration,  amplifica¬ 
tion,  citation  of  documents,  etc.,  to  the  effectiveness  of  a 
treatment  which  is  still  relatively  complete  in  itself.  As 
opposed  to  appendix,  addendum  and  supplement  agree  in 
implying  that  the  additional  matter  is  essential  to  com¬ 
pleteness  of  treatment,  but  differ  in  that  addendum  sug¬ 
gests  greater  brevity  and  is  frequently  used  of  material 
added  to  supply  the  omissions  of  composition,  while  'Sup¬ 
plement  implies  larger  compass,  and  is  often  applied  to 
material  added  after  some  lapse  of  time,  often  as  a  sepa¬ 
rate  publication,  to  embody  tne  results  of  later  informa¬ 
tion  or  research.  Cf.  attach,  affix. 

II  ap  pen'dix  ver  mi  for'mis  (v(lr'mi-f6r'mis).  [NL.J 
Anat.  The  vermiform  appendix  (w'hich  see), 
ap-pen'tice  (a-p6n'tis),  n.  [F.  appentis.  See  append  ;  cf. 
penthouse.]  Arch.  A  penthouse,  esp.  one  of  some  architec¬ 
tural  importance,  as  the  roof  overall  out-of-door  staircase, 
ap  per  ceive'  (Sp'er-sev'),  v.  t.  ;  ap'per-ceived'  (-sevd') ;  ap'- 
per-ceiv'ing.  [F.  apercevoir ,  fr.  L.  ad  -f-  percipere,  per¬ 
ceptual ,  to  perceive.  See  perceive.]  1.  To  perceive  ;  to 
comprehend.  Chaucer. 

2.  Psychol.  Broadly,  to  bring  into  clear  attention  ;  specif., 
to  interpret  or  explain  (new  ideas)  in  terms  of  the  old  ;  to 
recognize,  identify,  interpret,  subsume,  or  reject  (an  idea)  ; 
hence,  to  adjust  (new  knowledge)  to  what  is  already  known, 
ap'per-cep'tion  (-sSp'shwn),  n.  [ap-  -f-  perception :  cf.  F. 
apperception.]  Psychol,  a  Perception  involving  self-con¬ 
sciousness.  b  Cognition  through  the  relating  of  new  ideas 
to  familiar  ideas.  Apperception  is  distinguished  from  per¬ 
ception  as  being  the  internal  act,  or  rather  reaction,  by  which 
the  mind  adjusts  the  object  present  in  perception  to  its 
knowledge  already  stored  up  in  experience.  “  In  perception  we 
have  an  object  presented  to  our  senses,  but  in  apperception  we 
identify  the  object  or  those  features  of  it  which  were  familiar  to 
us  before  ;  we  recognize  it,  explain  it,  or  interpret  the  new  by 
our  previous  knowledge.  We  classify  it  under  various  general 
classes;  in  identifying  it  we  perceive' also  the  differences  from 
what  we  have  Been  before  and  thus  urrive  at  new  varieties  of  the 
class.”  This  conception  originates  with  Leibnitz,  who  holds  that 
sense  perception  is  not  the  origin  of  all  our  knowledge.  The 
French  apcrct  poi/  signifies  “  U)  perceive  "  and  h' apercevoir  “to 
notice  with  attention,  or  with  consciousness,”  that  is  to  say,  with 
reflection,  analysis,  inference.  Leibnitz  calls  apperception  “  a 
knowledge  of  causes.”  The  mind  sees  things  and  events  by  sense 
perception  and  notes  their  presuppositions  by  apperception.  The 
mind  is  entirely  self-active  (spontaneous)  in  apperception,  but 
partly  passive  in  sense  perception.  Apperception  brings  with  it  a 
reflection  upon  the  interior  nature  of  the  soul.  The  object  of  re¬ 
flection  acts  (actes  vtfexifs),  he  explains,  is  “the  ego,  substance, 
self-existence  ( monade ),  soul,  spirit,  immaterial  things,  truths.” 
This  is  what  Leibnitz  means  by  the  word  consciousness  (Fr.  con- 
science)  —  it  implies  apperception  and  the  use  of  a  knowing  (by 
presuppositions)  of  the  necessary  conditions  of  existence  lor  the 
world  of  perception.  (Cf.  Lange,  Amer.  tr.,  pp.  248,249.)  We  know 
the  mind  itself  by  apperception  ;  this  furnishes  us  such  ideas  as 
the  me,  being,  cause,  quantity,  quality,  substance,  and  such  cate¬ 
gories  as  enable  us  to  unite  and  interpret  the  “  little  perceptions  ” 
(or  fragments  of  knowledge)  furnished  by  the  senses  (A”.  Lange, 
Amer.  tr.,  pp.  248, 249).  Thus  the  categories  of  the  mind  are  anper- 
ceived  by  tne  mind  itself,  and  by  their  aid  are  apperceived  the 
contents  of  sense  perception,  and*  there  grows  in  the  mind  a  body 
of  knowledge  by  whicn  the  work  of  apperceiving  new  percepts 
goes  on.  Kant  speaks  of  the  transcendental  unity  of  appercep¬ 
tion,  presenting  anew  the  doctrine  of  Leibnitz  ns  a  central  basis 
of  his  “  Analytic.”  He  shows  the  ego  as  the  transcendental  unity 
of  consciousness  and  of  all  acts  of  judgment  (see  Kantian 
Philosophy).  Herbart  made  a  fruitful  application  of  apper¬ 
ception  to  education  ;  taking  his  start  from  Kant  and  Leibnitz 
and  adopting  a  mechanical  phraseology,  he  describes  the  process 
of  recognition  or  explanation  of  the  new  by  the  old  as  a  collision 
of  the  external  ideas  received  through  the  senses  and  internal  ideas 
stored  through  past  experience  in  which  the  latter  adjusts  to  it¬ 
self  the  former  ideas  by  modifications  and  omissions  (by  “  fusion 
or  melting  together  the  new  with  the  old”).  It  is  to  Herbart  that 
we  owe  the  present  importance  of  the  technical  term  apperception 
both  in  education  and  in  physiological  psychology.  Wundt, 
sometimes  counted  a  disciple  of  Herbart,  differs  from  him  in  his 
use  of  the  mechanical  interpretations  of  apperception.  The  final 
portion  (parts  IV.  and  V.)  of  Wundt’s”  Physiological  Psychol¬ 
ogy  ”  is  devoted  to  apperception  and  the  will,  two  forms  of  the 
mind's  6elf-activity  (or  spontaneity)  that  reaet  upon  the  external 
world  given  us  in  sense  perception  ;  the  former,  apperception, 
adding  to  sense  ideas  their  necessary  presuppositions  of  causality, 
unity,  and  other  essential  relations  ;  and  adding,  besides  this 
a  prion  contribution,  also  the  stored-up  results  of  previous  ex¬ 
perience,  thereby  guiding  present  perception  and  modifying  its 
results  (see  ( b )  quoted  below).  Attention  is  defined  by  him  as  the 
corporeal  (**  subjectiv  ”)  process  connected  with  apperception 
(see  («)  below)  and  relates  “only  to  the  muscle  sensations  of 
effort  and  strain  and  other  bodily  feelings  that  accompany  it 
(apperception)  ”  ;  apperception  on  the  other  hand  includes  “  the 
objective  change  set  up  in  the  concepts  or  ideas  perceived," 
called  objective  here  because  relating  to  the  causes  of  the  objects 
and  events  perceived.  Causal  relations,  however,  are  not  per¬ 
ceived  by  our  senses,  but  inferred  only  by  appercepfion.  which 
has  been  shown  to  be  an  activity  of  the  self  or  subject,  and 
hence  a  self-activity  (or  spontaneity)  of  the  ego  (see  quotations 
(a)  (c)  {d)  (e)  below).  Wundt  calls' the  activity  of  apperception 
and  the  will  psychical  causality,  as  opposed  to  the  causality  in 
nature.  )V.  T.  Harris. 

(a)  “  Apperception  denotes  the  objective  change  set  up  in  our 
ideas,  wnile  attention  denotes  the  subjective  sensations  and  feel¬ 
ings  which  accompany  this  objective  change  or  prepare  the  way 
for  it  ”  {Hum.  and  An.  Bsy..  Wundt ,  Eng.  tr.  C.  &  T.).  {b)  “  Ap- 


perception  includes  perception  which  goes  on  at  the  same  time 
while  apperception  brings  to  bear  on  it  (perception)  the  entire 
previous  history  of  experience  and  therewith  reacts  on  present 
perception  so  as  to  alter  or  modify  it.”  (c)  “  Attention  contains 
muscle  sensations  and  feelings  that  accompany  an  increased 
clearness  of  ideas.  .  .  .  The  sensations  and  feelings  constituting 
attention  are  not  accidentally  and  equivocally  associated  with 
the  apperceived  idea,  but  are  related  to  it  so  that  the  feelings  of 
effort  or  strain  and  the  other  feelings  l constituting  attention J 
that  precede  or  accompany  them  are  governed  wholly  by  the 
nature  of  the  apperceived  idea  ;  if  it  changes  they  change  also.” 

(d)  “  The  phenomena  of  apperception  are  such  as  coincide  com¬ 
pletely  with  action  proceeding  from  an  acting  subject  (or  self).” 

(e)  "The  sensations  and  feelings  which  accompany  the  act  of 
a/i/iereeption  give  us  the  conception  of  an  acting  subject  and  are 
the  sole  source  of  our  idea  of  an  acting  subject  .  .  .  This  notion 
of  the  permanent  subject  is  expressed  in  language  by  the  personal 
pronoun,  1,  ego,  and  thus  the  concept  of  thf  self  arises  ”  {op.  cit. 
2.>4— 256 ). 

ap'per-cep'tive  (Sp'er-sgp'tiv),  a.  Psychol.  Relating  to, 
or  involved  in,  apperception. 

ap  per-cip'i-ent  (-sip'T-ent),  n.  [ ap -  =  cd-  -j-  L.  perci- 
piens ,  - entis ,  p.  pr.  of  percipere  to  perceive.]  Psychol. 
That  which  apperceives.  —  ap  per-cip'i-ent,  a. 
ap'per-tain'  (Sp^r-tan'),  v.  i.  ;  ap'per-tained'  (-tand') ;  ap'- 
per-tain'ing.  [ME.  apperteii\en ,  apertenen ,  OF.  apartenir , 
F.  appartenir,  fr.  L.  appertinere ;  ad  -j-  pertinere  to  reach 
to,  belong.  See  pertain.]  To  belong  or  pertain,  whether 
by  right,  nature,  appointment,  or  custom  ;  to  relate. 

Things  appertaining  to  this  life.  Hooker. 

Give  it  unto  him  to  whom  it  appertained.  Lev.  vi.  5. 
Syn.  —  See  pertain. 

ap'pe-tence  (Xp'e-tens),  n.  [Cf.  F.  appetence.  See  appe¬ 
tency.]  Longing;  desire;  esp.,  ardent  desire;  appetency, 
ap'pe-ten-cy  (-teu-sT),  n. ;  pi.  -cues  (-sTz).  [l.  appetentia , 

fr.  appetere  to  strive  after,  long  for.  See  appetite.] 

1.  Fixed  and  strong  desire  ;  esp.,  natural  desire  ;  crav¬ 
ing ;  appetite.  Sir  Wm.  Hamilton  used  the  word  in  a 
specific  sense,  “  as.  a  genus  comprising  under  it  both  de¬ 
sires  and  volitions.” 

They  had  a  strong  appetency  for  reading.  Merivale. 

2.  Specif.  :  An  instinctive  inclination  or  propensity  in  an¬ 
imals  to  perform  certain  actions,  as  in  the  young  to  suck, 
in  .aquatic  fowls  to  enter  into  water  and  to  swim  ;  the 
tendency  of  an  organized  body  to  seek  what  satisfies  the 
wants  of  its  organism. 

These  lacteals  nave  mouths,  and  by  animal  selection  or  appe¬ 
tency  they  absorb  such  part  of  the  fluid  as  is  agreeable  to  tneir 
palate.  A.  Darwin • 

3.  Of  inanimate  objects,  natural  affinity  or  attraction. 

4.  Biol.  The  doctrine,  usually  ascribed  to  Lamarck,  that 
changes  in  the  desires  or  needs  of  an  organism  result  in 
adaptive  modifications  of  its  structure. 

ap'pe-tent  (-tent),  a.  [L.  appelens,  p.  pr.]  1.  Eagerly 
desirous  ;  —  with  after  or  of.  Pare. 

Appetent  after  glory  and  renown.  Sir  G.  Buck. 

2.  Phon.  Varying  in  articulation  from  a  lax  to  a  tense  for¬ 
mation  ;  —  said  of  a  gliding  sound.  Cf.  hiant.  Lloyd. 
ap'pe-tite  (5p'e-tit),  n.  [ME.  appetil ,  F.  appetit,  fr.  L. 
appetitus ,  fr.  appetere  to  strive  after,  long  for  ;  ad  -j -  pe- 
iere  to  seek.  See  petition.]  1.  An  inherent  or  habitual 
desire  or  propensity  for  some  personal  gratification,  either 
of  the  body  or  of  the  mind  ;  craving. 

The  object  of  appetite  is  whatsoever  sensible  good  may  be 
wished  for  ;  the  object  of  will  is  that  good  which  reason  ‘does 
lead  us  to  seek.  Hooker. 

To  gratify  the  vulgar  appetite  for  the  marvelous.  Macaulay . 

If  God  had  given  to  eagles  an  appetite  to  swim.  Jer .  Taylor . 

It  is  scarcely  an  exaggeration  to  sav  that  the  obiects  of  experi¬ 
ence  are  not  primarily  objects  of  knowledge,  but  objects  of 
conation,  i.  e.  of  appetite  and  aversion.  Janies  Ward. 

2.  Preference;  liking;  taste.  Pare. 

Make  a  treaty  according  to  the  appetite  and  pleasure  of  his 
Highness.  Motley. 

3.  Specif.,  one  of  the  desires  necessary  to  keep  up  organic 
life;  esp.,  desire  for,  or  relish  of,  food  or  drink. 

Men  must  have  appetite  before  they  will  eat.  Buckle. 

Two,  having  reference  respectively  to  food  and  to  sex,  are  often 
included  together  under  the  common  names  of  appetites. 

J.  Martineau. 

4.  Tendency;  appetency.  Obs. 

In  all  bodies  there  is  an  appetite  of  union.  Bacon. 
5-  An  object  desired.  Archaic. 

Power  being  the  natural  appetite  of  princes.  Swift. 

In  old  authors,  appetite  is  followed  by  to  or  of,  but 
regularly  it  should  now  be  followed  by  /of*  before  the  ob¬ 
ject  ;  as,  an  appetite  for  pleasure. 

Syn.  —  Longing,  hunger,  desire,  appetency,  passion, 
ap'pe-ti'tion  (Sp'e-tish'iin),  n.  [L.  appetUio .]  Desire  ;  a 
longing  for,  or  seeking  after,  something.  Holland. 

ap'pe  ti  tive  (Sp'e-ti'tTv ;  277),  a.  [Cf.  F.  appetitif.]  Hav¬ 
ing  or  giving  appetite  ;  as,  an  appetitive  faculty, 
ap'pe-tize  (5p'e-tiz),  V.  t.  ;  ap'pe-tized  (-tizd) ;  ap'pe-tiz'ing 
(-tiz'Tiifc:).  To  make  hungry;  to  whet  the  appetite  of.  Scott. 
—  ap'pe-tiz'er  (-tiz'er),  n. 

ap'pe-tiz  ing,p.  a.  [Cf.  F .  appetissanl.']  Exciting  appetite; 
as,  appetizing  food.  —  ap'pe  tiz  ing-ly,  adv. 

The  appearance  of  the  wild  ducks  is  very  appetizing.  Scott. 
Ap'pl-an  (Sp'T-an),  a.  [L.  Appius,  Appianvs .]  Of  or  per¬ 
taining  to  Appius,  or  to  the  gens  of  the  Appii. 

Appian  Way,  the  great  paved  highway  from  ancient  Rome 
through  Capua  to  Brundusium,  now  Brindisi.  Begun  by 
Appius  Claudius  Caecus,  about  312  b.  c.,  it  is  the  oldest  and 
most  famous  of  the  Roman  roads,  and  its  pavement,  14  to  18 
ft.  wide,  of  large  hexagonal  blocks,  is  still  in  use  in  places, 
ap'pla  nate  (Sp'la-nat),  a.  [L.  ap-  =ad  to  -f-  planatus , 
p.  p.  of  planare  to  flatten.]  Bot.  Flattened  or  expanded, 
as  the  thallu8  of  most  liverworts  and  many  lichens, 
applaud'  (d-pl6d'),  v.  i. ;  ap-plaud'ed  ;  ap-plaud'ing.  [L. 
applaudere  ;  ad  -f-  plaudere  to  clash,  to  clap  the  hands  :  cf . 
F.  applaudir.  Cf.  explode.]  To  express  approbation  loudly, 
emphatically,  or  significantly. 


ap  plaud'  (a-pl6d'),  v.  t.  1.  To  show  approval  of  by  clap¬ 
ping  the  hands,  acclamation,  or  other  significant  sign. 

I  would  a pplaud  thee  to  the  very  echo, 

That  should  applaud  again.  Shak. 

2.  To  praise ;  commend;  approve. 

By  the  gods,  1  do  applaud  his  courage.  Shak. 

Syn.  —  Praise,  extol,  commend,  cry  up,  magnify,  approve, 
ap  plause'  (d-pl6z'),  n.  [L.  applaudere ,  applausum ,  to 
applaud.]  1.  Act  of  applauding  ;  approbation  publicly 
expressed,  as  by  clapping,  acclamation,  or  other  means; 
marked  commendation. 

The  brave  man  seeks  not  popular  applause  Dryden. 
2.  An  object  of  applause.  Obs.  B.  Jonson. 

Syn.  —  Acclaim,  acclamation,  plaudits ;  commendation, 
ap  plau'sive  (d-pl6'sTv),  a.  [LL.  applausivus.]  1.  Ex¬ 
pressing  applause ;  approbative. 

2.  Worthy  of  or  exciting  applause.  Obs. 
ap'ple  (2p'’l),  n.  [ME.  appel ,  eppel,  AS.  seppel,  tepl ;  akin 
to  Fries.  &  D.  appel ,  OHG.  aphid,  aphol ,  G.  upfel,  I  cel.  epli, 
Sw.  dple,  Dan.  sable,  Gael,  ubhatl ,  W.  aful,  Arm.  aval , 
Lith.  obhlys ,  Russ,  yabloko ;  of  unknown  origin.]  1.  The 
well-known  firm-fleshed,  smooth-skinned,  round  or  oblong 
pome  fruit  of  trees  of  the  genus  Nalus  (which  see),  vary¬ 
ing  greatly  in  size,  shape,  color,  and  degree  of  acidity.  Or¬ 
dinary  apples  have  probably  descended  from  M.  rnalus , 
while  crab  apples  have  been  derived  from  M.  baccala.  In 
North  America  the  chief  commercial  varieties  of  apple  are : 
Albemarle  pippin,  American  golden  russet,  red  astrachan, 
Baldwin,  Ben  Davis,  blue  pearmain,  Duchess  of  Oldenburg, 
fameuse,  gillyflower,  Gravenstein,  Janet,  kingx  Lawver, 
maiden’s  blush,  Missouri  pippin,  Newtown  pippin,  north¬ 
ern  spy,  Peck’s  pleasant,  Pennock,  Rhode  Island  greening, 
Rome  beauty,  Shockley,  twenty-ounce,  wealthy,  willow 
twig,  winesap,  Wolf  River,  York  imperial. 

2.  Any  tree  of  this  genus  ;  an  apple  tree. 

3.  Any  fruit  or  other  vegetable  production  resembling,  or 
supposed  to  resemble,  the  apple ;  as,  apple  of  love,  or  love 
apple  (a  tomato),  balsam  apple ,  egg  apple ,  oak  apple. 

4.  Anything  round  like  an  apple  ;  as,  an  apple  of  gold. 
Again,  some  receptacle  must  have  been  wanted  in  which  to  place 

those  comforting  metal  apples  in  which  hot  water  was  placed 
when  the  day  was  cold.  R.  A.  S.  Macalister. 

apple  of  Cain,  the  fruit  of  the  strawberry  tree  ( Arbutus 
unedo) ;  also,  the  tree  itself.  —  a.  of  discord,  a  subject  of 
contention  and  envy,  so  called  from  the  golden  apple  of 
Greek  mythology  inscribed,  “  for  the  beauty,”  which  was 
thrown  into  an  assembly  of  the  gods  at  the  marriage  of 
Peleus  and  Thetis  by  Eris,  the  goddess  of  discord,  who 
was  not  invited.  Hera,  Athena,  and  Aphrodite  claimed  it, 
and  Zeus  referred  the  decision  to  Paris  (which  see)  of  Troy, 
who  awarded  it  to  Aphrodite.  —  a.  of  Hesperides,  the  quince. 

—  a.  of  love,  the  tomato.  —  a.  of  Peru,  a  coarse  solanaceous 
herb  (P h  usalodes physalodes)  bearing  pale  blue  flowers,  and 
a  bladderlike  fruit  inclosing  a  dry  berry.  — a.  of  the  eye,  the 
pupil  of  the  eye  ;  also,  fig.,  something  most  cherished. 

—  apple  of  Sodom,  a  fruit  described  by  ancient  writers  as 
externally  of  fair  appearance,  but  dissolving  into  smoke 
and  ashes  when  plucked ;  Dead  Sea  apple.  The  name  is 
often  given  to  the  fruit  of  Solanum  soaoineum ,  a  prickly 
shrub  with  fruit  not  unlike  a  small  yellow  tomato. 

ap'ple  (£prl),  v.  i.  To  grow  into  the  form  of  an  apple  ;  to 
bear  apples  ;  to  gather  apples.  Rare. 
apple  berry.  A  pittosporaceous  climbing  shrub  ( Billar - 
diera  scandens) .having  lemon -yellow  flowers;  also,  its 
pleasant,  subacid  berry.  Australia. 

apple  bucculatrix.  A  small  tineid  moth  ( Bucculalrix 
pomifoliella)  which  feeds  upon  the  leaves  of  the  apple  tree, 
apple  butter.  A  thick  sauce  of  apples  stewed  down,  usually 
in  cider,  or  of  apple  juice  thickened  by  evaporation, 
apple  canker-  a  A  disease  of  apple  trees  caused  by  sev¬ 
eral  different  parasitic  fungi;  as  in  the  United  States  by 
Sphseropsis  malorum.  and  m  Europe  by  Nectria  ditissima. 
It  results  in  unsightly  cankers  or  knots  on  the  wood, 
b  Any  fungus  causing  this  disease, 
apple  green.  A  pale  green  like  that  of  unripe  apples, 
apple  gum  The  tree  Eucalyptus  sluarliana ,  in  allusion 
to  its  resemblance  to  the  apple  tree.  Australia. 
apple  haw.  The  summer  naw  Cral&gus  aestivalis ;  — so 
called  from  the  pleasant  applelike  fragrance  of  the  flowers. 
ap'ple-Jack'  (-jSkM,  n.  Apple  brandy.  U.  S. 
apple  maggot.  The  larva  of  any  of  several  dipterous  in¬ 
sects  (called  apple  flies),  which  burrows  in  and  feeds  on  the 
fruit  of  the  apple  tree,  esp.  that  of  Rhagoletis  pomonel/a. 
apple  midge.  A  small  dipterous  insect  ( Sciara  mali ), 
the  larva  of  which  bores  in  apples. 

apple  moss.  A  moss  of  the  genus  Bartramia  ;  —  so  called 
from  the  spherical  capsules. 

apple  moth.  Aliy  moth  whose  larva  bores  in  apples,  esp. 
the  codling  moth. 

apple  Pie.  1.  A  pie  made  with  apples. 

2.  The  hairy  willow-herb  ( Epilobium  hirsulnm ),  so  called 
from  the  odor  of  its  flowers  and  young  shoots.  Eng. 
apple-pie  bed,  a  bed  in  which,  as  a  joke,  the  sheets  are  so 
doubled  (like  the  cover  of  an  apple  turnover)  as  to  prevent 
any  one  from  getting  at  his  length  between  them.  — apple- 
pie  order,  perfect  order  or  arrangement.  Colloq. 

To  find  room  for  those  which  came  from  Edinburgh,  and  .  .  . 
put  all  things  into  apple-vie  order.  Scott. 

apple  rot.  A  disease  of  apples,  due  to  the  parasitic  fungus 
Glaosporium  fructigenum ,  resulting  in  brown  decayed 
patches  ;  also,  the  fungus  itself. 

apple  scab  A  disease  of  the  apple  tree  and  its  fruit,  in¬ 
duced  by  the  parasitic  fungus  Fusicladium  dendriticum. 
It  appears  in  the  form  of  dark  spots  or  blotches  on  the 
leaves,  the  disease  ultimately  spreading  to  the  fruit, 
apple  scale.  Any  scale  insect  infesting  the  apple  tree, 
apple  shell  or  snail.  Any  species  of  Ampullaria  or  an 
allied  genus. 

apple  tree,  a  A  tree  which  bears  apples ;  any  tree  of  the 
genus  Malus.  b  The  apple  gum.  Australia,  c  A  myrta- 
ceous  tree  {Angophora  subvelutina).  Australia. 
apple-tree  aphis,  any  of  several  plant  lice  attacking  the 
apple  tree,  esp.  the  woolly  aphis  ( Schizoneura  lamqera) 
infesting  the  roots  and  bark,  and  Aphis  mali  and  A.soroi  in¬ 


ap- pen'dix,  v.  t-:  ap-uen'- 
dixed  (tl-pcn'dikst).  To  add  as 
an  appendix  ;  to  append, 
appennage  *1*  appanage. 
ap-pense^,  v.  t.  |OF.  apenser.) 
lo  append.  Rare. 
ap-pen'aion  (d-pen'shtln),  n. 
Act  of  appending  Obs. 
appent.  +  append 
appere.  ^  appair. 
apperell.  +  apparel. 
ap-ner'il,  n.  Peril.  Obs.  Shak. 
ap^per-si-and'  +  ampersand. 
appert.  +  apert. 
ap'per  tain'ance.  +  appurtf. 
nance.  [Ref.  Sp. I 

ap  per  taind'.  Appertained,  i 
ap  per  tain'ment,  n.  A  thing 
appertaining ;  appurtenance. 
Obs.  If  R.  Shak. 


appertely  +  a  pertly. 
ap-per'te-nance,  ap-per'ti- 
nance.  ap-per'te-nenee,  ap- 
per'ti -nence.  +  apimir t  k- 
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appertenaunte.  +  appukte-| 
ap-per'ti  nent.  var.  of  appur¬ 
tenant,  esp.  in  nonlegal  sense, 
appert ise.  <>.  [F.  apert i,  p.  p.] 
Skillful.  Obs. 

appertise.  n.  [OF.  apert ise.] 
Display  of  skill.  Obs. 
ap-pete'.  r.  t.  [L.  appetere :  cf. 
Y.apptler.  See  appetite.]  To 
seek  for  ;  desire.  Obs.  [tent. I 
ap'pe  tent-ly.  adv.  of  appk-| 
ap'pe- ti-ble  (ftp'e-tT-b’l),  a.  [L. 
appetibilis ,  fr.  appetere:  cf.  F. 
appetible.)  1.  Capable  of  de¬ 
siring  ;  longing.  Obs. 


2.  Desirable  ;  to  be  desired.  — 

ap  pe-ti-bil'i-ty  (-bTl'T-tT),  n.  — 
ap'pe-ti-ble-nesB,  n.  Obs. 
ap'pe-tite,  r.  t.  Obs.  1.  To 
crave. 

2.  To  satisfy  the  appetite  of. 
ap'pe-ti'tious  (-tisn't/s).  a.  Of, 
ert.,  or  suited  to.  appetite.  Obs. 
ap  pe-ti'tus  ra  ti-o'ni  o-be'- 
di-ant.  [L.]  Let  the  appetites 
be  subject  to  reason. 

Cicero  (  De  Officii s,  I.  29). 
ap'pe-tize-ment.  w.  See -me nt. 
Ap'pha-im  tftf'H-Tm  ;  ftp'ffl-). 
D.  Bib. 

Ap'phi-a  (&f'Y-a;  ttn'fY-).  Bib. 
Ap'phus  (if'ils;  ftp'fus).  Bib. 
Ap'pi-a  ( kp'Y-d).  D.  Bib. 
Ap'pi-i  Fo'rum  (ftp'T-I).  [L.] 
Tne  market  of  Appius,  a  halting 


place  on  the  Appian  Way  about 

fe  miles  from  Rome, 
appile  +  apple. 

Ap'pi-us.  n.  See  Virginia. 
ap/pla-na'tion(ftp/ld-na'sh«n), 
n.  [See  applanate.]  Med.  Ab¬ 
normal  flattening.  [plauds.  I 
ap-plaud'er,  n.  One  who  ap-| 
ap-plaud'ing-ly,  adv.  of  ap¬ 
plauding.  p  pr. 

ap-plaud'i-ty,  n.  Applause.  Obs. 
ap-plaus'a-ble.  a.  Worthy  of 
applause.  Obs.  Ic>5.«.  I 

ap  plause',  v.  t.  To  applaud. | 
ap-plau'sion.  v.  |Cf.  OF.  ap- 
p/aiision.)  Applause.  Obs. 
ap  plau'sive-'y.  adv.  of  ap¬ 
plausive.  See-LY. 
apple  anthracnose.  a  Apple 
rot.  b  Apple  canker. 


a~*de  box  Any  of  several  spe¬ 

cie's  of  Eucalyptus  with  gray 
bark,  as  E.  bicolov  and  E.  oau- 
eriana.  Australia. 
apple  brandy.  Brandy  made 
from  apples. 

apple  cheese.  The  cake  of  apple 
pomace  from  a  cider  press, 
apple  curculio.  =  apple  wee¬ 
vil. 

ap'ple  drane.  ap'ple-drone,  n. 

A  wasp.  Local ,  Eng. 

apple  family.  Bot.  The  family 
Malaceae. 

apple  fly,  See^ppLE  maggot. 
ap'ple-john\  n.  A  kind  of 
apple  the  flavor  of  which  is  im¬ 
proved  by  drying.  Obs.  Shak. 

apple-leaf  bucculatrix.  =  ap¬ 
ple  BUCCULATRIX. 


apple-leaf  folder  See  leaf 

FOLDER. 

apple  mint.  A  European  mint 
{Mentha  votundifoUa )  natural¬ 
ized  in  the  United  States, 
ap'ple-mose  .  n.  [AS.  seppel 
apple  -1-  mbs  food.]  A  dish  of 
stewed  apples  and  other  ingredi¬ 
ents.  Rare.  Oaf.  E.  1>. 

apple  plum.  A  plum  grafted  on 
an  apple  stock. 

ap'p!e-root/,  n.  The  flowering 
spurge. 

ap'ple-scenUed  gum.  =  apple 

gum.  Australia. 

apple  slump.  A  kind  of  apple 
dumpling.  [or  7?.| 

apple’s  queen  Pomona.  Obs.  | 
ap>ple-squire/,  n.  A  pimp  :  a 
kept  gallant.  Obs.  Beau,  if  FI. 


food,  foot ;  out,  oil ;  chair  ;  go  ;  sing,  igk  ;  *feen,  thin ;  na^re,  verdure  (250) ;  K  =r  ch  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144) ;  boN  ;  yet ;  zh  =  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Quid*. 

Full  explanations  of  Abbreviations,  Signs,  etc..  Immediately  precede  the  Vocabulary. 


APPLE-TREE  BORER 
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APPR'ECIATINGLY 


testing  the  leaves.  —  apple-tree  borer,  either  of  two  beetles 

(Saperda  Candida  and  Ckryspboihris 
jemorata)  whose  larvae  bore  into  the 
trunk  of  apple  or  other  fruit  trees. 

—  a.-t.  hydnum,  a  fleshy  agaric  (Hyd- 
numttchiedemayeri)  often  attacking 
apple  trees,  and  developing  beneath 
the  bark,  which  is  killed  and  falls 
off .— a.-t.  worm.  See  handmaid  moth. 
apple  twig  borer.  A  small  brown  a 
cylindrical  beetle  ( Amphicenut  bi- 
caudatus ),  which  in  fall  and  winter 
bores  into  the  twigs  of  fruit  trees, 
apple  weevil.  Any  weevil  of  the 
genus  Anthonom us  infesting  apples, 
apple  worm  Any  insect  larva  that 
burrows  in  the  interior  of  apples,  _ 
esp.  that  of  the  codling  moth.  a  Apple-tree  Borer  ( Sa - 

ap  pliance  (d-pli'ans),  n.  1.  Com-  perdu  Candida).  b 
pliance;  obedient  service.  Ohs.  Shah.  karva.  ^Tat.  Bize# 

2.  Act  of  applying  or  using ;  application. 

3.  A  thing  applied  or  used  as  a  means  to  an  end  ;  appara¬ 
tus  ;  device  ;  as,  to  use  a  mechanical  appliance. 

Syn.—  See  device. 

ap'pli-ca-ble  (Xp'lT-ka-b’l),  a.  [Cf.  F.  applicable ,  fr.  L. 
applicare.  See  apply.]  1.  Pliable ;  compliant.  Obs. 

2.  Capable  of  being  applied  ;  fit,  suitable,  or  right  to  be  ap¬ 
plied  ;  having  relevance ;  as,  this  observation  is  applicable 
to  the  case  under  consideration. 


applicable  surface.  Math..,  any  surface  that  may  be  produced 
by  bending  (without  stretching  or  tearing)  another  surface. 

—  applicability  (-bll'T-ti),  ap'pli  ca  ble-ness,  n.  — 
ap'pli-ca  bly,  adv. 

ap'pli  cant  (Sp'lT-kant),  a .  [L.  applicans ,  - antis ,  p.  pr.  of 
applicare.  See  apply.]  1.  Pliant ;  docile.  Obs.  &  R. 

2.  Applying.  Rare. 

ap'pli-canti  n.  One  who  applies  for  something  ;  one  who 
makes  request ;  a  petitioner. 

ap'pll-cate  (-kat),  a.  [L.  applicants ,  p.  p.  of  applicare. 
See  apply.]  1.  Suited  ;  inclined.  Obs. 

2.  Put  to  use ;  applied  ;  concrete ;  as,  applicate  sciences, 
applicate  number,  Math.,  one  which  is  applied  to  some  con¬ 
crete  case.  —  a.  ordinate,  a  right  line  applied  at  right  angles 
to  the  axis  of  any  conic  section,  and  bounded  by  the  curve. 

ap'pll-ca'tlon  (-ka'shihi),  n.  [L.  applicatio:  cf.  F.  appli¬ 
cation.  See  apply.]  1.  Act  of  applying;  specif.  :  a  Lit., 
a  laying  on,  or  bringing  into  contact ;  as,  the  application  of 
emollients  to  a  diseased  limb,  b  Employment  as  a  means  ; 
specificu.se;  as,  the  application  of  algebra  to  geometry. 

If  a  right  course  ...  be  taken  with  children,  there  will  not  be 
much  need  of  the  application  of  the  common  rewards  and  pun¬ 
ish  menta.  .  Locke. 

C  Employment,  as  bearing  on  agreement,  fitness,  or  rela¬ 
tion  ;  as,  the  application  of  a  theory,  d  Act  of  fixing  one’s 
mind  closely  or  attentively  ;  assiduous  attention  or  effort. 

Had  his  application  been  equal  to  his  talents,  his  progress  might 
have  been  greater.  J.  Jay. 

6  Request ;  as,  an  application  for  an  office. 

2-  A  thing  applied  ;  specif.  :  a  A  means,  as  a  remedy. 

He  invented  a  new  application  by  which  blood  might  be 
Stanched.  Johnson. 

b  That  part  of  a  discourse  in  which  the  principles  before 
laid  down  and  illustrated  are  applied  to  practical  uses ; 
the  44  moral  ”  of  a  fable. 

3.  Capacity  of  being  practically  applied  or  used  ;  rele¬ 
vancy  ;  as,  a  rule  of  general  application. 

4.  Astro/.  Approach,  as  of  one  planet  to  another. 

6.  Logic.  The  denotation,  or  extension,  of  a  term  or  the 
valid  instances  of  a  proposition. 

Sy n .  —  See  effort. 

ap'pli-ca-tive  (5p'li-ka-tTv),  a.  [Cf.  F.  applicatif.  See 
apply.]  Capable  of  being  applied  or  used  ;  applying  ;  ap- 
plicatory  ;  practical. — ap'pli-ca-tive-ly,  adv. 
ap'pli-ca-tO-ry  (-ka-to-rT),  a.  Having  the  property  of  ap¬ 
plying;  applicative;  practical.  —  n.  That  which  applies. 

—  ap'pli  ca-to-ri  ly,  adv. 

ap  plied'  (d-plld'),  pret.,  p.  p.,  <£*  p.  a.  from  apply,  v.  t. 
Specif.,  p.  a.,  of  various  sciences  :  Put  to  use  ;  pursued  for 
some  end  outside  of  its  own  domain,  whether  in  a  distinctly 
utilitarian  way,  or  as  an  aid  to  some  other  science  ;  as, 
applied  mechanics,  chemistry,  mathematics,  psychology ; 

—  distinguished  frompwe.  Also  sometimes  (from  the  close 
interdependence  of  practice  and  theory),  concerned  with 
concrete  problems  or  data  rather  than  with  fundamental 
principles ;  as,  applied  sociology ;  applied  ethics ;  —  distin¬ 
guished  from  abstract  or  theoretical. 

applied  ornament,  appliqu^d  ornament ;  applique. 

II  ap'pli' qud'  (a/ple'ka' ;  277),  a.  [F.,  fr.  appliquer  to  put 
on.]  Applied  or  put  on,  as  ornameiltal  patterns  or  figures 
put  on  textiles,  lacquer  designs  added  to  metal  ware,  etc. ; 
also,  done  or  made  in  this  way,  as  applique  work.  —  n. 
Ornament  so  put  on  ;  applied  ornament. 

&p'pll-qu6',  v.  t. ;  ap'pli-qued'  (-kad') ;  ap'pli-que'ing.  [Cf. 
F.  appliquer."]  To  apply  by  way  of  ornament.  Colloq. 
ap-plot'  (d-pl<5t'),  v.  t. ;  ap-plot'ted  ;  ap-plot'ting.  [ad-  -f- 
plot.]  To  divide  into  plots  or  parts ;  to  apportion.  Milton. 

—  ap-plot'ment.  n. 

ftP-ply'  (&-pli'), v- i  ap-plied'  (-plid')  ;  ap-ply'ing.  [OF. 
aplier,  fr.  L.  applicare  to  join,  fix,  or  attach  to  ;  ad- f-  pli- 
care  to  fold,  to  twist  together.  See  ply  ;  cf.  applicant.] 

1.  To  place  in  contact  ;  to  put  or  adjust  (one  thing  to  an¬ 
other)  ;  —  with  to  ;  as,  to  apply  the  hand  to  the  breast ;  to 
apply  medicaments  to  a  diseased  part  of  the  body. 

He  said,  and  to  the  sword  his  throat  applied.  Dry  den. 

2.  To  put  to  use;  to  use  or  employ  for  a  particular  pur¬ 
pose,  or  in  a  particular  case  ;  to  appropriate  ;  devote  ;  as,  to 
apply  money  to  the  payment  of  a  debt. 

3.  To  make  use  of,  connect  with,  or  pronounce,  as  suitable, 
fitting,  or  relative  ;  to  bring  to  bear  on  ;  as,  to  apply  the 
testimony  to  the  case  ;  to  apply  an  epithet  to  a  person. 

Y et  God  at  lo*t 

To  Satan,  first  in  sin,  his  doom  applied.  Milton. 


ap'ple-wife',  ap'ple-wom  an 

(-wo&mVn),  n.  A  woman  who 
sells  apples.  Scott. 

apple  wine.  Cider, 
ap-pli'a-ble  (<^-plT'rt-b’l).  a. 
[See  apply.]  Obs.  1.  Compli¬ 
ant.  Ashby. 

2.  Applicable  ;  suitable. 

—  ap  pli'a-ble-ness.  n.  — ap-pli'- 
o-bly.  adv. 

ap-pli'ant.  a.  [OF.  apliant.  p. 
pr.  See  apply.]  Favorably  in¬ 
clined  ;  docile  ;  pliant ;  also, 
applicable.  Obs.  or  ft.  —  ap- 
pli'&n-cy,  n.  Obs.  or  R. 


ap'pli-ca-bl.  Applicable.  Ref. 

si>. 

ap'pli-can-cy  (ttp'lY-ktfn-sY),  n. 
Quality  of  being  applicable.  R. 
ap'pli-cate,  n.  [L.applicata  (sc. 
Inif-a ).]  Moth.  An  ordinate.  R. 
ap'pli-cate.  v.  i.  To  apply.  Obr. 
ap'Dli-ca'llon  er.  n.  One  who 
makes  application.  Obs.  [Sp.  I 
ap'pli-ca- tiv.  Applicative.  Ref.  \ 
ap'pli-ca-'tor.  ».  An  applier ; 
Med ..  an  instrument  for  tne  ap¬ 
plication  of  remedies, 
ap-pli'ed-ly  (d-pll'?d-lY),  adv. 
of  a  ppli  ed.  See  -LY. 


4.  To  fix  closely ;  to  engage  and  employ  diligently,  or  with 
attention  ;  to  attach  ;  incline. 

Apply  thine  heart  unto  instruction.  Prov.  xxiii.  12. 

5.  To  direct  or  address ;  to  appeal  to.  Rare. 

Sacred  vows  .  .  .  applied  to  grisly  Pluto.  Pope. 

Applying  the  Curiu  Regis  to  stay  all  other  proceedings. 

Diet,  of  Pol.  Econ. 

6.  To  betake  ;  address  ;  refer;  — used  refiexively. 

I  applied  myself  to  him  for  help.  Johnson. 

7.  To  busy  ;  to  keep  at  work  ;  to  ply.  Obs. 

She  was  skillful  in  applying  his  “humors.’*  Sir  P  Sidney. 

8.  To  visit.  Obs.  Chapman. 

ap  ply'  (d-pli'),  v.  i.  1.  To  be  in  contact;  to  adhere.  Obs. 

2.  To  suit ;  to  agree  ;  to  have  some  connection,  agreement, 
or  analogy  ;  as,  this  argument  applies  well  to  the  case. 

3.  To  make  request ;  to  have  recourse  with  a  view  to  gain 
something  ;  to  make  application  (to) ;  to  solicit ;  as,  to  ap¬ 
ply  to  a  friend  for  information. 

4.  To  ply  ;  to  betake  one’s  self.  Rare. 

1  heard  the  sound  of  an  oar  applying  swiftly  through  the  water. 

T.  Moore. 


5.  To  apply  or  address  one’s  self;  to  give  application;  to 


ad  -f-  punctinn  a  point.  See  point.]  1.  To  fix  with  power 
or  firmness  ;  to  establish  ;  to  mark  out. 

When  he  appointed  the  foundations  of  the  earth.  Prov.  viii.  29. 

2.  To  fix  by  a  decree,  order,  command,  resolve,  decision, 
or  mutual  agreement ;  to  constitute ;  to  ordain  ;  to  pre¬ 
scribe  ;  to  fix  the  time  and  place  of. 

Thy  servants  are  ready  to  do  whatsoever  my  lord  the  king  shall 
appoint.  2  Sam.  xv.  15. 

He  hath  appointed  a  day,  in  the  which  he  will  judge  the  world 
in  righteousness.  ^Ic/.s  xvii.  31. 

3.  To  assign,  designate,  or  set  apart,  by  authority. 

Aaron  and  his  sons  shall  go  in,  and  appoint  them  every  one  to 

his  service.  Nvm.  iv.  19. 

These  were  the  cities  appointed  for  all  the  children  of  Israel, 
and  for  the  stranger  that  sojourneth  among  them.  Josh.  xx.  9. 

4.  To  furnish  in  all  points  ;  to  provide  with  necessary 
equipment  ;  to  equip ;  to  fit  out.  Obs.  or  R.,  except  in  p.  p. 

The  English,  being  well  appointed,  did  so  entertain  them  that 
their  ships  departed  terribly  torn.  Hayward. 

5.  To  point  at  by  way,  or  for  the  purpose,  of  censure  or 
condemnation  ;  to  arraign.  Obs. 

Ajipoint  not  heavenly  disposition,  father.  Milton. 

6.  Law.  a  To  direct  or  determine  the  disposition  of  (an 
estate)  by  designating  the  person  or  persons  in  whom  it 
shall  vest  by  virtue  of  a  power  of  appointment,  b  To  desig¬ 
nate  (the  person)  in  whom  shall  be  vested  an  estate  subject 
to  a  power  of  appointment.  See  power,  n.,  Law. 

Syn.  —  See  allot,  furnish. 

ap  point'  (a-point'),  v.  i.  To  ordain  ;  to  determine ;  to 
arrange ;  to  exercise  an  act  or  power  of  appointment. 

For  the  Lord  had  appointed  to  defeat  the  good  counsel  of 
Ahithophel.  2  Sam  xvii.  14. 

ap  point  ee'  (5-poin'te'),  n.  [F.  appoints ,  p.  p.  of  ap- 
pointer.  See  appoint,  v.  t.]  1.  A  person  appointed. 

2.  Law.  One  to  whom  an  estate  is  appointed, 
ap-point'er  (a-poin'ter),  n.  One  w  ho  appoints,  or  executes 
a  power  of  appoiutment. 

ap-poin'tlve  (-tTv),  a.  Of  or  relating  to  the  act  or  power  of 
appointing ;  subject  to  appoint  ment ;  as,  an  appoiidive  office, 
ap-polnt'ment  (G-poiut'ment),  n.  [F.  appointement.] 

1.  Act  of  appointing  :  a  Stipulation  ;  a  fixing  by  mutual 
agreement ;  esp.,  an  arrangement  or  engagement  for  a 
meeting,  b  Capitulation;  a  coming  to  terms.  Obs.  c  A 
directing  or  ordaining,  d  Lair.  The  designation,  by  virtue 
of  a  power  of  appointment,  of  the  person  to  enjoy  an  estate 
or  other  specific  property  subject  to  the  power,  e  Designa¬ 
tion  of  a  person  to  hold  an  office  or  discharge  a  trust ;  as, 
a  power  of  appointment  to  office  is  an  executive  power  and 
involves  the  right  to  exercise  judgment  or  discretion  in  the 
selection  of  the  person  appointed. 

2.  That  which  is  appointed  or  the  result  of  appointing: 
a  An  agreement  or  compact,  as  for  meeting,  b  Terms 
made  with  an  opponent,  as  for  surrender.  Obs.  c  Decree; 
direction  ;  established  order  or  constitution. 

According  to  the  appointment  of  the  priests.  Ezra  vi.  9. 
d  An  office,  station,  or  position  ;  as,  he  received  the  ap¬ 
pointment  of  treasurer ;  an  assigned  duty  or  service, 
e  Equipment  or  furniture,  as  for  a  ship  or  an  army  ;  what¬ 
ever  is  appointed  for  use  and  management ;  outfit ;  pi.,  the 
accouterments  of  soldiers,  as  belts,  sashes,  swords  ;  —  now 


little  used. 

The  cavaliers  emulated  their  chief  in  the  richness  of  their  ap¬ 
pointments.  Prescott. 

I  ’ll  prove  it  in  my  shackles,  with  these  hands 
Void  of  appointment,  that  thou  liest.  lieau.  Sf  Fl. 

f  An  allowance  to  a  person,  esp.  to  a  public  officer ;  a  per¬ 
quisite  ;  —  properly  only  in  pi.  Obs. 

Syn.  —  Designation,  command,  order,  direction  ;  establish¬ 
ment,  equipment.  See  office. 


ap-pli'er.  /?.  One  that  applies. 

ap-plo'sion  (^-pld'zhan),  n. 
[See  ad-  ;  implosion.]  Phon. 
=  i  m  plosion.  —  ap-plo'sive 
(-eYv).  a.  [condition. I 

apply',  n.  Obs.  1.  Plight;! 
2.  Application.  Orf.E.  D. 
ap-ply'ing-ly,  adv.  of  applying, 
p.  pr.  of  apply.  .  I0bs.\ 

ap-ply'ment.  n.  Application.! 
ap  point'a-ble,  a.  See  -able. 
ap  poin  ts'  (d-poin'ta'),  a.  [F.] 
Her.  Placed  point  to  point,  or 
end  to  end.  Sp.  I 

ap-poin'tiv.  Appointive.  Ref.  I 


apponage  +  apanage. 
ap-port,  v.  t.  [F.  apporter .] 
To  bring  ;  to  produce.  Obs.  — 
ap-port'a-ble,  a.  Obs. 
apportenaunce  •[•  appurte¬ 
nants. 

ap-port'er.  n.  [Fro*  L.  appor- 
tare  to  bring  to.]  A  bringer  in  ; 
an  importer.  Obs. 
ap-por'tion-a-ble,  a.  See -able. 
ap-por'tion-ate.  v.  t.  To  appor¬ 
tion.  Obs.  —  ap-por'tion-ate- 
ness.  r .  Obs. 

a^j-por'tiond.  Apportioned. 


ap-poln'tor' (S-poin'tSr' ;  G-poin'ter),  n.  Law.  One  who  ap¬ 
points  an  estate  under  a  power  of  appointment  (which  see), 
ap  por'tion  (d-por'slmn),  v.  t.  ;  ap-pok'tioned  (-slmnd) ;  ap- 
por'tion-ing.  [OF.  apportionner,  LL.  a pportionare ,  fr.  L. 
ad  -j-portio.  See  portion.]  To  divide  and  assign  in  just 
proportion  ;  to  divide  and  distribute  proportionally  ;  to 
make  an  apportionment  of  ;  to  portion  out ;  to  allot ;  as,  to 
apportion  undivided  rights;  to  apportion  time  among  vari¬ 
ous  employments.  —  ap-por'tion-er,  n. 

Representatives  shall  be  apportioned  among  the  several  States 
according  to  their  respective  numbers,  counting  the  whole  num¬ 
ber  of  persons  in  each  State,  excluding  Indians  not  taxed. 

U.  S .  Const.,  Art.  XIV.  6ect.  2. 

Syn.  —  See  allot. 

ap-por'tion-ment  (-m?nt),  nr  [Cf.  F.  apportionnement , 
LL.  apportionamentum.]  Act  or  result  of  apportioning ; 
specif.:  a  Law.  The  division  of  rights  or  liabilities  among 
several  persons  entitled  or  liable  to  them  in  accordance 
with  their  respective  interests,  as  where  a  contractor  is 
given  part  payment  in  return  for  part  performance,  where 
rents  are  divided  according  to  some  scale  of  interest,  as 
between  seller  and  purchaser  in  the  middle  of  a  term,  etc. 
b  U.  S.  Const.  Law.  The  apportioning  of  representatives 
or  taxes  (which  in  fact  are  seldom  imposed)  to  the  several 
States  according  to  law. 

ap  pos'a  ble  (ft-poz'd-b’l),  a.  Anat.  Capable  of  being  ap¬ 
plied  one  to  another,  as  the  thumb  to  the  fingers  of  the  hand, 
ap  pose'(fl-poz'),  V.  /. ;  AP-POSED'(-pozd');  ap-pos'ing  (-poz'- 
Tng).  [For  oppose.  See  oppose.]  Obs.  1.  To  put  ques¬ 
tions  to  ;  to  examine  ;  try.  See  rosE. 

To  appose  him  without  any  accuser,  and  that  secretly.  Tyndale. 
2.  To  examine  the  accounts  of  ;  to  audit, 
ap-pose',  v.  t.  [F.  apposer  to  set  to  ;  h  (L.  ad)  -f -poser  to 
put,  place.  See  pose.]  1.  To  place  opposite  or  before ;  to 
put,  apply,  or  add  (one  thing  to  another). 

The  nymph  herself  did  then  appose , 

For  food  and  beverage,  to  him  all  best  meat.  Chapman. 
2.  To  place  in  juxtaposition  or  proximity, 
ap  posed'  («-pozd'),  p.  a.  Placed  in  apposition  ;  mutually 
fitting,  as  the  mandibles  of  a  bird's  beak, 
ap-pos'er  (&-p5z'er),  n.  [From  1st  appose.]  1.  An  ex¬ 
aminer  ;  a  questioner. 

2.  In  the  English  Exchequer,  an  officer  wrho  audited  the 
sheriffs’  accounts.  The  office  was  abolished  in  1833. 
ap'po-site  (2p'o-zTt),  a.  [L.  a]>positvs ,  p.  p.  of  apponere  to 
put  to  ;  ad-\-ponere  to  put.  See  position.]  1.  Very  ap¬ 
plicable  ;  well  adapted  ;  suitable  or  fit ;  relevant ;  pat ;  — 
follow  ed  by  to ;  ns,  this  argument  is  apposite  to  the  case. 

2.  Apt  in  remarks;  —  of  persons.  Obs. 

3.  Placed  close  together.  Obs.  or  R. 

Syn.  —  See  pertinent. 

—  ap'po  site  ly.  adr.  —  ap'po-site-ness,  n. 

ap'po  si'tion  (-zTsh'wn),  n.  [L.  uppositio,  fr.  apponere  • 
cf.  F.  apposition.  See  apposite.]  1.  Act  of  apposing,  or 
state  of  being  apposed. 

It  grows  .  .  .  by  the  apposition  of  new  matter.  Arbuthnot. 

2.  Grain.  The  setting  of  a  word  beside  another  or  in  a 
parallel  construction  without  a  connective;  esp.,  as  betw  een 
two  nouns  or  noun  equivalents,  the  setting  of  one  beside 
the  other  as  an  attributive  or  as  an  explaining  or  limiting 
adjunct ;  as  in,  “  Philip ,  king  of  Mncedon  ;  ”  44  to  kill  the 
prisoners  —  a  barbarous  act ;  ”  also,  the  relationship  either 
of  the  attributive  noun  or  of  the  two  nouns  so  used. 

3.  Plant  Physiol.  In  the  growth  of  the  cell  wall,  the 
deposition  of  formative  material  in  successive  layers :  — 
chiefly  used  in  the  expression  growth  by  apposition ,  and 
contr.  w  ith  intussusception. 

ap  po  si'tion  al  (-«!),  a.  Pertaining  to,  or  put  in,  apposi¬ 
tion.  —  ap'po-si'tion-al-ly,  adv. 

ap  pos'i-tive  (a-p5z'T-tiv),  a.  Of  or  relating  to  apposition  ; 
standing  in  apposition.  —7?.  A  noun  in  apposition.  —  ap- 

pos'i  tive-ly,  adv. 

ap-prais'al  (a-praz'al),  n.  [See  appraise.  Cf.  apprizal.] 
Act  of  appraising  ;  appraisement ;  valuation  ;  estimate, 
ap- praise' (5-praz'),  v.  t.  ;  ap-praised'  (-prazd')  ;  ap-prais'- 
ing.  [ad-  praise.  See  praise,  price;  cf.  apprize,  ap¬ 
preciate.]  1.  To  set  a  value  on ;  to  estimate  the  w  orth 
of,  esp.  by  persons  appointed  for  the  purpose  ;  as,  to  ap¬ 
praise  goods  and  chattels. 

2.  To  estimate  ;  conjecture. 

Enoch  .  .  .  appraised  his  weight.  Tennyson. 

3.  To  praise ;  commend.  Rare.  R.  Browning. 

Appraised  the  Lycian  custom.  Tennyson. 

ttiy  In  the  United  States,  appraise,  appraisal,  etc.,  are 
often  pronounced,  and  sometimes  written,  apprize,  ap¬ 
prizal.  etc. 

ap-praise'ment  (-ment),  n.  Act  of,  or  proceeding  used  in, 
appraising  ;  also,  the  value  fixed  by  appraising, 
ap-prais'er  (-er),  n.  One  w  ho  appraises, 
ap-pre/ci-a-ble  («-pre'shT-d-b’l),  a.  [Cf.  F.  appreciable."] 
Capable  of  being  appreciated  or  estimated  ;  large  or  mate¬ 
rial  enough  to  be  estimated ;  perceptible ;  as,  an  appreci¬ 
able  quantity.  —  ap-pre'ci-a-bly,  adv. 
ap-pre'ei-ate  (-at),  v.  t. ;  ap-pre'ci-at'ed  (-at'gd) ;  ap- 
pre'ci-at'ing  (-Tug).  [L.  appretiatus,  p.  p.  of  appretiare 
to  value  at  a  price,  appraise  ;  ad  -f-  pretiare  to  prize,  pre- 
tium  price.  Cf.  appraise.]  1.  To  set  a  price  or  value  on  ; 
to  estimate  justly  ;  to  value. 

The  Antrustion  was  appreciated  at  the  sum  of  six  hundred 
pieces  of  gold.  Gibbon. 

To  appreciate  the  motives  of  their  enemies.  Gibbon - 

2.  To  recognize  or  feel  the  worth  of  ;  to  esteem  duly  ;  as, 
you  do  not  appreciate  my  friend  or  his  motives. 

3.  To  raise  the  value  of ;  to  increase  the  market  price  of  ; 

—  opposed  to  depreciate. 

Lest  a  sudden  peace  should  npjtreciate  the  money.  Ramsay. 

4.  To  be  sensible  of  ;  to  distinguish. 

To  test  the  power  of  bees  to  ajipreciate  color.  Lubbock. 
Syn.  —  See  estimate. 
ap-pre'ei-ate,  v.  i.  To  rise  in  value. 


ap-pos'al  (tf-pfiz'rfl),  n.  An  ap¬ 
posing  ;  examination.  Obs. 
ap'po-si'o-peB'tic.  Error  for 

aposjopetic. 

ap'po-si'tion  (fip'A-zYsh'j/n),  n. 
[From  1st  appose.]  Public  dis¬ 
putation  or  oral  examination  ;  — 
Obs.,  except  as  applied  to  the 
“  Speech  day  ”  of  St.  Paul’s 
School.  London. 
appo6tita.  +  apostate. 
appostle  ^apostle. 
appoventabyll.  +  epouvent- 
able.  £See-ABLE.| 

ap-prais'a-ble  (tf-praz'<i-b’l),  a.  \ 


ap-prais'ing-ly,ar/r.of  apprais¬ 
ing.  p.  pr.  or  appraise. 
ap'pre-cate,  v.  t.  [L.  appre- 
ertn  to  pray  to  ;  ad  precari  to 
pray.]  To  pray  for  ;  to  wish  de¬ 
voutly.  Obs.  —  ap'pre-ca'tion 
(ftp're-ka'shT/n),  n.  Obs. 
ap'pre-ca-to-ry  (fip'rf-kd-tfl. 
rY).  a.  Praying  or  wishing 
good.  Obs.  [  Ref.  Sp.  I 

ap-pre'ei  a-bl.  Appreciable. I 
ap-pre'ei-ant  (tf-pre'shl-<7nt> 
a.  Appreciative.  Rare 
ap-pre'ci-at'ing-ly  (-at/Yng-lY), 
adv.  of  appreciating,  p.  pr. 


ale,  senate,  efire,  iim,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofd ;  eve,  Svent,  end,  recent,  maker ;  Ice,  Ill ;  old,  Sbey,  orb,  Odd,  sOft,  connect ;  use,  unite,  urn,  Op,  circus,  menu ; 

||  Foreign  Word.  Obsolete  Variant  of.  +  combined  with.  =  equals. 
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Ap-pre  ci  a'tion  (fi-pre'shY-a'shfin),  n.  [Cf.  F.  apprecia¬ 
tion .]  Act  of  appreciating  ;  specif,  a  A  valuation  or  esti¬ 
mate  ;  accurate  perception  ;  true  estimation ;  as,  an  ap¬ 
preciation  of  the  difficulties  before  us;  an  appreciation  of 
colors.  Specif.,  due  recognition  of  worth. 

Hie  foreboding  showed  his  appreciation  of  Henry’s  character. 

./.  /<*.  Green. 

Apprehension  of  facts,  in  their  laws,  being  the  business  of  the 
one,  the  appreciation  of  springB  of  action,  in  their  ranks,  that  of 
the  other,  they  can  nohow  contrive  to  contradict  each  other. 

J.  Martineau. 

b  A  rise  in  value  ,  —  opposed  to  depreciation,  c  A  critique 
or  critical  estimate,  esp.  a  sympathetic  one.  [.*1  Gallicism .] 
This  will  not  —  of  necessity  cannot  —  he  a  complete  appreci¬ 
ation  of  the  man  and  his  work.  The  Critic. 

ap  pre'ci  a  tive  (a-pre'shT-a-tiv),  a.  Having  or  showing 
appreciation  ;  as,  an  appreciative  audience.  —  ap-pre'cl-a 
tive  ly,  adv.  —  apqpre'ci-a  tive  ness,  «. 
ap-pre'ci  a  tor  (-a'ter),  n.  1.  One  who  appreciates. 

2.  A  device  for  finding  the  proportion  of  gluten  in  flour, 
ap-pre'ci  a-to  ry  (-a-to-rT),  a.  Showing  appreciation  ;  ap¬ 
preciative.  —  ap-pre'ci-a-to-ri-ly  (-shT-d-to-rT-lT),  adv. 
appre  hend'  (5p're-h6nd'),  v.  t. ;  ap' pre-hen d'ed  ;  ap'- 
pre-hend'ing.  [L.  apprchendere  ;  ad  -J-  prehendere  to  lay 
hold  of,  seize  ;  prae  before  -j-  -hendere  (in  comp.),  akin  to 
Gr.  \ai'Sareiy  to  hold,  contain,  and  E.  get:  cf.  F.  apprehen- 
der.  See  prehensile,  get  ;  cf.  apprise.]  1.  To  take  or 
seize  ;  to  take  hold  of.  Archaic. 

We  have  two  hands  to  apprehend  it.  Jer.  Taylor. 

2.  Hence  :  To  take  or  seize  (a  person)  by  criminal  proc¬ 
ess  ;  to  arrest.  See  arrest. 

3.  To  learn.  Obs. 

4.  To  become  conscious  or  sensible  of  ;  to  perceive  as,  or 
understand  to  be,  existing  or  present ;  as,  he  apprehends 
danger  in  every  sound. 

6.  To  lay  hold  of  with  the  understanding  ;  to  recognize  the 
meaning  of  ;  hence,  to  interpret  the  significance  of  ;  to 
view  or  consider  as  being  of  a  certain  import  or  character. 

This  susnicion  of  Earl  Heimund  .  .  .  soon  got  a  Bting  m  the 
king’B  head,  and  he  violently  apprehended  it.  Fuller. 

The  eternal  laws,  such  as  the  heroic  age  apprehended  them. 

Gladstone. 

6.  To  anticipate  ;  esp.,  to  anticipate  with  anxiety,  dread, 
or  fear  ;  to  fear. 

O,  let  my  lady  apprehend  no  tear.  Shak. 

Syn.  —  Perceive,  conceive,  understand,  grasp,  imagine.  — 
Apprehend,  comprehend.  To  apprehend  is  to  lay  hold  of 
or  catch  the  meaning  of  something  ;  as,  “  apprehension  is 
simply  an  intelligent  acceptance  of  the  idea,  or  of  the  fact 
which  a  proposition  enunciates  ”  ( J .  //.  Newman).  To  com¬ 
prehend  is  to  embrace  or  understand  a  thing  in  all  its  com¬ 
pass  and  extent ;  as,  “  God  hath  not  made  a  creature  that 
can  comprehend  him  ”  (Sir  T.  Browne).  One  apprehends 
much  that  one  does  not  comprehend  :  as,  one  may  appre¬ 
hend  without  comprehending  the  idea  of  infinity.  See 
perceive,  conceive. 

Able  to  compass  and  comprehend  the  greatest  matters,  and 
nevertheless  to  touch  and  apprehend  the  least.  Bacon. 

ap  pre  hend',  v.  i.  1.  To  think,  believe,  or  be  of  opinion  ; 
to  understand  ;  suppose. 

2.  To  be  apprehensive  ;  to  fear. 

It  is  worse  to  apprehend  than  to  suffer.  Rowe. 

ap  pre-hen'si  ble  (-hfcn'sT-b’l),  a.  [L.  apprehensibilis. 
See  apprehend.]  Capable  of  being  apprehended  or  con¬ 
ceived.  “  Apprehensible  by  faith.”  Bp.  Hall.  —  ap  pre- 
hen  si-bil'i-ty  (-bTl'T-tT),  ??.  —  ap'pre  hen'si-bly,  adv. 
ap  pre  hen'sion  (Xp're-hSn'slmn),  n.  [L.  apprekensio :  cf. 
F.  apprehension.  See  apprehend.]  1.  Act  of  apprehend¬ 
ing  :  a  Seizure  ;  as,  the  hand  is  an  orga*n  of  apprehension. 
Sir  T.  Browne,  b  Seizing  or  taking  by  legal,  esp.  criminal, 
process  :  arrest ;  as,  the  felon,  after  his  apjtrehension,  es¬ 
caped.  Cf.  arrest,  c  Grasping  with  the  intellect ;  the 
contemplation  of  things,  without  affirming,  denying,  or 
passing  any  judgment ;  intellection  ;  perception. 

Simple  apprehension  denotes  no  more  than  the  bouI's  naked  in¬ 
tellection  of  an  object.  Glanvill. 

d  Anticipation,  mostly  of  things  unfavorable  ;  distrust  or 
fear  at  the  prospect  of  future  evil. 

Claudius  was  in  no  small  apprehension  for  his  own  life  Addison. 

2.  Metaph.  Act  of  mentally  grasping,  or  bringing  some 
object  before  the  mind  ;  the  simplest  form  of  understanding; 
—  opposed  to  comprehension ,  which  is  a  complex  mental 
act.  Apprehension  has  also  been  used  for  knowledge  nec¬ 
essarily  true :  hence,  by  Scholastics,  for  cognition  of  the 
idea  of  the  essence  of  a  thing.  Kant  used  it  for  the  mental 
act  which  gives  perceptions  temporal  and  spatial  form. 

3.  Opinion  ;  conception  ;  sentiment ;  idea  ;  as,  in  our  appre¬ 
hension  ,  the  facts  prove  the  issue. 

To  be  false,  and  to  be  thought  false,  is  all  one  in  respect  of 
men,  who  act  not  according  to  truth,  but  apprehension.  South. 

4.  The  faculty  by  which  ideas  are  conceived  ;  understand¬ 
ing  ;  as,  a  man  of  dull  apprehension. 

Syn.  —  Dread,  distrust,  suspicion;  uneasiness,  anxiety, 
concern,  solicitude;  presage,  premonition.  —  Apprehen- 

"  SION,  MISGIVING,  FOREBODING,  PRESENTIMENT.  APPREHENSION 

denotes  disquieting  anticipation  of  future  evil,  usually  ac¬ 
companied  by  dread  ;  as,  “  I  live  in  a  state  of  nervous  ap¬ 
prehension,  like  timid  folk  when  burglars  are  about 
(Lowell).  Misgiving  (see  qualm)  implies  such  a  premonition 
of  evil  as  saps  resolution  and  confidence ;  as,  “  She  read 
on  with  a  pulse  which,  as  each  leaf  was  turned,  quickened 
with  misgiving  ”  (T.  Hardy).  Foreboding  (see  foretell) 
implies  deeper  and  more  ominous  conviction  ;  as.  “There 
was  a  sadness  and  constraint  about  all  persons  that  day. 
which  filled  Mr.  Esmond  with  gloomy  forebodings,  and  sad 
indefinite  apprehensions  ”  ( Thackeray).  Presentiment  sug¬ 
gests  an  antecedent  impression,  usually  vague,  of  impend 
ing  misfortune  ;  as,  “  The  delicious  repose  of  the  soul  .  .  . 
had  been  shaken  into  uneasy  effort  and  alarmed  with  dim 
presentiment  "  (G.  Eliot).  See  care,  fear. 
ap  pre  hen'sive  (Sp're-hen'sTv),  a.  [Cf.  F.  apprehensxj . 
See  apprehend.]  1.  Capable  of  apprehending,  or  quick  to 
do  so  ;  apt ;  discerning. 

It  may  he  pardonable  to  imagine  that  n  friend,  a  kind  and  ap¬ 
prehensive  .  .  .  friend,  is  listening  to  our  talk.  Hawthorne. 

2.  Knowing  ;  conscious  ;  cognizant.  Rare. 

A  man  that  haa  spent  his  younger  years  in  vanity  and  follv.  and 
is,  by  the  grae.e  of  God,  apprehensive  of  it.  Jer .  laylor. 


ap  pre'ci-a-tiv.  Appreciative. 
Ref.  Sp. 

ap  pred'i-cate,  n.  fad-  -f  pred¬ 
icate .1  Logic.  A  copula.  Rare. 
appreffe  +  APPROOF. 
ap'pre-hena'sr,  n.  One  who 
apprehends. 

ap'pre  hend'ing-ly.  adv.  of  aj>- 
p  re  hend  ini/,  p.  nr.  See  -LY. 
ap'pre  hen 'si-bl.  Apprehen¬ 
sible.  Ref.  Sp.  [  Ref.  S/t- 1 

ap'pre-hen'slv.  Apprehensive.  I 
ap-prend',  r.  t.  [L.  apprendcre , 


for  apprthen 

prendre.)  T< 

ap-pren'tice  ge. 

prentissage.  I  >pi 
t  )hs. 

ap-pren'tice 

ap-pren'tbe 

||  ap  pren-ti'  ■  *.  d  »'  *  m 

(&p'ren-tYslv  i  •  "). 

[LL.]  Appr  iti  •  t  lav. 
APPRENTICE., 
ap-press'.  +  "»•  •  -s. 

ap-prest'. 


3.  Relating  to  apprehension.  Sir  XV.  Hamilton. 

4  Anticipative  of  something  unfavorable  ;  fearful  of  what 
may  be  coming ;  in  dread  of  possible  harm  or  evil. 

Not  at  all  apprehensive  of  evils  at  a  distance.  TiUotson. 
Reformers  .  .  apprehensive  for  their  lives,  Gladstone. 

5  Sensible  ;  feeling  ;  perceptive.  Rare. 

Thoughts,  my  tormentors,  armed  with  deadly  stings, 

Mangle  my  apprehensive ,  tenderest  parts.  Milton. 

—  ap  pre  hen'sive  ly,  adv .  —  ap  pre  hen'sive  ness,  n. 
ap-pren'tice  (fr-prgn'tTs),  n.  [ME.  aprentis ,  apprentice , 
prentice ,  OF.  aprentis ,  nom.  of  aprentif ,  F.  apprenti ,  fr. 
apprendre  to  learn,  L.  apprendere ,  apprchendere,  to  take 
hold  of  (by  the  mind),  to  comprehend.  See  apprehend, 
prentice.]  1.  One  who  is  bound  by  indentures  or  by  legal 
agreement  to  serve  another  person  for  a  certain  time,  with 
a  view  to  learn  an  art  or  trade,  in  consideration  of  instruc¬ 
tion  therein,  and  formerly  usually  of  maintenance  by  the 
master.  The  contract  between  apprentice  and  master  is 
not  assignable  at  common  law.  A  minor  could  bind  him¬ 
self  as  an  apprentice  at  common  law,  but  now  by  statute 
he  can  be  bound  only  by,  or  with  the  consent  of,  the  parent 
or  guardian. 

2.  One  not  well  versed  in  a  subject  ;  tyro  ;  novice. 

3.  Eng.  Law.  A  barrister  at  law  of  less  than  sixteen  years’ 
standing,  ranking  below  a  serjeant.  Obs.  or  Hist. 

4.  Nov.  In  the  United  States  navy,  a  boy  enlisted  for  in¬ 
struction  in  seamanship  and  gunnery  and  the  rudiments  of 
a  general  education,  the  instruction  being  given  on  training 
ships  or  at  training  stations; — now  called  apprentice  seaman. 

ap-pren'tice,  v.  t. ;  ap-pren'ticed  (-tlst) ;  ap-pren'tic-ing 
(-tis-Tng).  To  bind  or  indenture  as  an  apprentice, 
ap  pren'tice  Ship,  n.  1.  Service  or  state  of  an  apprentice. 
2  The  time  an  apprentice  is  serving  (sometimes  seven 
years) ;  hence,  by  extension,  seven  years, 
appressed'  (a-prSst'),  a.  [p.  p.  of  oppress,  which  is  not 
in  use.  See  adpress.]  Bot.  d*  Zool.  Pressed  close  to,  or 
lying  against,  something  for  its  whole  length, 
ap-pres'sor  {a- prgs'er)  )  n.  [NL.  Cf.  appressed.] 

ap  pres-so'ri-ura  (itp're-so'rT-ilm)  |  Bot.  In  certain  para¬ 
sitic  fungi,  the  tuftlike  tip  of  a  hyplial  brunch,  serving  as 
an  organ  of  attachment  to  the  host. 

ap  prise'  (ft-priz'),  v.  t. ;  ap-prised'  (-prizd') ;  ap-pris'ing 
(-priz'Tng).  Also  apprize'.  [F.  appr  is,  fern,  ajrpnse , 
p.  p.  of  apprendre  to  learn,  to  teach,  to  inform.  Cf.  ap¬ 
prehend,  apprentice.]  To  give  notice,  verbal  or  written  ; 
to  inform  ;  —  often  followed  by  of. 

Knock,  and  apprise  the  Count  of  n«v  approach.  Byron. 
Syn. —  Acquaint,  advertise,  advise,  inform.  See  inform. 
ap-prize'  («-priz'),  v.  t. ;  apprized'  (-prizd') ;  ap-priz'ing 
(-priz'Tng).  [OF.  aprisier ,  fr.  the  same  ultimate  source 
as  E.  appi'aise .]  1.  To  put  a  value  upon  ;  to  appraise. 

Hence,  Scots  Law,  formerly,  to  make  a  judicial  sale  of  (a 
heritable  estate)  for  the  benefit  of  a  creditor.  Apprizing 
was  replaced  by  adjudication  in  1072. 

2.  To  value  or  appreciate  ;  to  appraise, 
ap-prize'ment  (-ment),  n.  Appraisement, 
ap  priz'er  (ft-priz'er),  n.  1.  An  appraiser. 

2.  Scots  Law.  A  creditor  who  had  an  apprizing  made, 
ap  proach' (rt-proch'),  v.  i. ;  ap-proached'  (-procht') ;  ap- 
proach'ing.  [ME.  approchen ,  aprochen,  OF.  aprochier ,  F. 
approcher,  LL.  approjnare ,  fr.  L.  ad  -J-  propiare  to  draw 
near,  prope  near.]  1.  To  come  or  go  near,  in  place  or 
time  ;  to  draw  nigh  ;  to  advance  nearer. 

Wherefore  approached  ye  so  nigh  unto  the  city  ?  2  Sam.  xi.  20. 
Rut  exhorting  one  another  :  and  so  much  the  more,  as  ye  see 
the  day  approaching.  Belt.  x.  25. 

2.  To  draw  near,  in  a  figurative  sense;  to  approximate; 
as,  he  ajiproaches  to  the  character  of  an  able  statesman, 
approach',  v.  t.  1.  To  bring  near;  to  move  nearer.  Archaic. 

Even  as  a  resolved  general  approaches  hie  camp.  Scott. 

2.  To  come  near  to  in  place,  time,  character,  or  quality  ; 
to  draw  nearer  to ;  as,  to  approach  the  city  ;  to  approach 
my  cabin  ;  he  approached  the  age  of  manhood. 

lie  was  an  admirable  poet,  and  thought  even  to  have  ap¬ 
proached  Homer.  Temple. 

3.  Mil.  To  run  approaches  to. 

ap  proach',  n.  [Cf.  F.  approche.  See  approach,  r.  t\] 

1.  Act  of  approaching.  “  Approach  of  summer.”  Horsley. 

A  nearer  tt/iproach  to  the  human  type.  Owen. 

2.  Access,  or  opportunity  of  drawing  near.  Archaic. 

The  approach  to  kings  and  principal  persons.  Bacon. 

3.  pi-  Maneuvers  towards  securing  an  audience  or  personal 
relations ;  advances  ;  as,  sycophant  approaches. 

4.  A  way,  passage,  or  avenue  by  which  a  place  or  build¬ 
ings  can  be  approached  ;  an  access.  Macaulay. 

5.  pi.  Fort.  The  works,  trenches,  or  covered  roads  made  or 
run  by  besiegers  in  advancing  towards  the  point  of  attack. 

6.  Jlort.  =  inarching. 

7.  Goff.  A  stroke  to  land  the  ball  on  the  putting  green, 

ap'pro  bate  (5p'ro-bat),  a.  [L.  apj/robatus ,  p.  p.]  Ap¬ 
proved  ;  accepted.  Obs.  or  Scots  Law.  Elyot. 

ap'pro-bate,  v.t.  [L.  approbates,  p.  p.  of  approbare.]  To 
express  approbation  of  ;  to  approve  ;  to  sanction  officially. 

I  approbate  the  one,  I  reprobate  the  other.  Sir  W.  Haniiltoti. 
TftfWT Obsolete  in  England,  except  in  legal  writings,  but  oc¬ 
casionally  heard  in  the  United  States,  chiefly  in  a  techni¬ 
cal  sense  for  license  ;  as,  a  person  is  approbated  to  preach  ; 
approbated  to  keep  a  public  house.  Pickering  (1816). 

to  approbate  and  reprobate,  Scots  Law,  to  approve  and  re¬ 
ject;  thus,  one  cannot  approbate  and  reprobate  a  deed,  as 
by  taking  advantage  of  one  part,  and  rejecting  the  rest, 
ap  pro  ba'tion  (-ba'shfin),  n.  [L.  approbatio :  cf.  F.  ap- 
probaiion.  See  approve  to  prove.]  1  Proof;  attesta¬ 
tion  ;  confirmation.  Obs.  Shak. 

2.  Act  of  approving  ;  an  assenting  to  the  propriety  of  a 
thing  with  some  degree  of  pleasure  or  satisfaction  ;  ap¬ 
proval  ;  sanction  :  commendation. 

Many  .  .  .  joined  in  a  loud  hum  of  approbation.  Macaulay. 
'  The  silent  ajiprobation  of  one’s  own  breast.  Melmoth. 
Animals  .  .  .  love  ajiprobation  or  praise.  Darwin. 

3.  Probation  or  novitiate.  Ohs.  Shak. 

4.  Ethics.  Recognition  of  moral  goodness  in  conduct. 
Syn.  —  Commendation,  sanction.  See  admiration. 


ap'pro-ba-tive  (5p'ro-ba-tTv),  a.  [Cf.  F.  approbaiif. ]  Ap¬ 
proving,  or  implying  approbation.  Milner. 

ap'pro-ba-tive-ness,  n.  1.  Quality  of  being  approbative. 
2.  Love  of  approbation. 

The  approbativeness  characteristic  of  extreme  social  develop¬ 
ment.  W.  C.  Brownell. 

ap'pro-ba'tor  (-ba'ter),  n.  [L.]  One  who  approves.  Rare. 
ap'pro-ba  to-ry  (-to-rT),  a.  Containing  or  expressing  ap¬ 
probation  ;  commendatory.  Sheldon. 

ap-prool'  (a-proof'),  n.  [See  approve,  proof.]  1.  Trial; 
proof;  test.  Archaic.  Shak. 

2.  Approval  ;  commendation.  Shak. 

ap  pro  pin'quate  (Sp'ro-pTij'kwat),  v.  i.  t.  [L.  appro- 
pinquatus ,  p.  p.  of  appropinquate;  ad  -j-  propinquus 
near.]  To  approach.  Archaic,  Ld.  Lytlon.  —  ap  pro- 
pin  qua'tion  (-plij-kwa'shiin),  n. 

ap  pro-pin'qui  ty  (-pTi)'kwT-tT),  n.  [ad-  -{-propinquity.] 
Nearness  ;  propinquity.  Rare.  J.  Gregory. 

ap-pro'pre  (a-pro'per),  v.  t.  [OF.  aproprier,  F.  approprier , 
fr.  L.  appropriare.  See  appropriate.]  To  set  apart ;  also, 
to  mak^  one’s  own  ;  to  appropriate.  Obs.  Fuller. 

ap-pro'pri  a  ble  (-prT-d-b’l),  a.  Capable  of  being  appro¬ 
priated  or  of  appropriation. 

ap  pro'pri  ate  (-prT-at),  a.  [L.  appropriates,  p.  p.  of  ap¬ 
propriare  ;  ad  -f-  propriare  to  appropriate,  fr.  proprius 
one’s  own,  proper.  See  proper.]  Set  apart  for  a  partic¬ 
ular  use  or  person.  Hence  :  Belonging  peculiarly  ;  suitable  ; 
fit ;  proper. 

In  its  strict  and  appropriate  meaning.  Porteus. 
Approjiriate  acts  of  divine  worship.  Stillingfleet. 
Words  appropriate  to  express  our  ideas.  Locke. 
Syn.  —  See  fit. 

ap-pro'pri-ate  (  at),  v.  ap-pro'pri-at'ed  (-at'5d);  ap-pro'- 
pri-at'ing  (-Yng).  1.  To  tuke  to  one’s  self  in  exclusion  of 

others ;  to  claim  or  use  as  by  an  exclusive  or  preeminent 
right ;  as,  let  no  man  appropriate  a  common  benefit. 

2.  To  set  apart  for,  or  assign  to,  a  particular  person  or 
use,  in  exclusion  of  all  others ;  — with  to  or  for  ;  as,  a  spot 
of  ground  is  appropriated  for  a  garden  ;  to  appropriate 
money  for  the  increase  of  the  navy  ;  to  appropriate  a  pay¬ 
ment  on  account  to  a  particular  one  of  several  debts. 

3.  To  make  suitable  ;  to  suit.  Archaic.  Raley. 

4.  Eccl.  Law.  To  annex  (a  benefice)  to  a  spiritual  corpo¬ 
ration  to  its  perpetual  use; — distinguished  from  impro¬ 
priate.  See  appropriation. 

ap-pro'pri  a'tion  (-a'shwn),  n.  [L.  appropriate :  cf.  F. 
appropriation.']  1.  Act  of  appropriating  something  ;  a 
setting  apart  for  a  particular  use  ;  as  :  a  To  one’s  self,  b 
To  a  particular  person  or  use.  c  (Of  a  benefice)  to  a  spir¬ 
itual  corporation  to  its  perpetual  use.  d  (Of  money  or 
payments)  to  the  satisfaction  of  one  or  more  specific  debts 
out  of  a  larger  number. 

2.  That  which  is  appropriated  ;  esp.  :  a  Money  set  apart 
by  formal  action  to  a  specific  use. 

The  Commons  watched  carefully  over  the  appropriation. 

Macaulay. 

No  money  shall  he  drawn  from  the  treasury,  hut  in  consequence 
of  appropriations  made  by  law.  U.  S.  Const.,  Art  1.  sec.  9. 
b  Eccl.  Law.  A  benefice  appropriated  to  a  spiritual  corpo¬ 
ration. 

An  impropriation  . . .  iB  properly  so  called  when  it  is  in  thehands 
of  a  layman  ;  and  an  appropriation  is  when  it  is  in  the  hands  of 
a  bishop,  college,  religious,  or  the  like;  though  sometimes  these 
terms  are  confounded  and  used  promiscuously.  Phillimore. 

3.  Act  or  process  of  making  one’s  own  through  under¬ 
standing  or  faith  ;  as,  appropriation  of  au  idea  ;  appropri¬ 
ation  of  divine  grace. 

ap  pro'pri  a  tive  (o-pro'prt-a-tTv),  a.  Appropriating, 
making,  or  tending  to,  appropriation;  as,  an  appropria- 
tive  act.  —  ap  pro'pri  a-tive-ness.  n. 
ap-pro'pri-a'tor  (-a  ter),  n.  1.  One  who  appropriates. 
2.  Eccl.  Law.  A  spiritual  corporation  possessed  of  an  ap¬ 
propriated  benefice  ;  also,  an  impropriator, 
ap  prcv'al  (d-probv'al),  n.  Approbation  ;  sanction. 

A  censor  .  .  .  without  whose  approval  no  capital  sentences  are 
to  he  executed.  Temple. 

Syn.  —  Approbation,  sanction.  See  admiration. 
on  approval.  Com.,  subject  to  approval ;  —  said  of  the  deliv¬ 
ery  of  goods  for  sale  to  the  proposed  vendee  upon  the  terms 
that  he  may  accept  them  and  thus  conclude  the  sale,  or 
may  refuse* andjeturn  them. 

ap  prove'  (o-proov'),  r.  t.  ;  ap-proved'  (-proovd')  ;  ap-prov'- 
ing  (-proov'Tng).  [OF.  aprouer  to  cause  to  profit ;  a  (L. 
ad)  -j-  a  form  apparently  derived  fr.  the  pro,  prod,  in  L. 
prodest  it  is  useful  or  profitable,  properly  the  preposition 
pro  for.  Cf.  improve.]  Eng.  Law.  To  make  profit  or  use 
of  ;  —  said  esp.  of  the  lord  of  a  manor  or  owner  of  waste 
inclosing  or  appropriating  waste  or  common  land,  as  was 
permitted  by  the  Statute  of  Merton  (20  Hen.  III.  c.  4) 
and  the  Statute  of  Westminster  the  Second.  The  ap¬ 
proving  of  lands  was  superseded  by  the  wholesale  in¬ 
closure  of  lands  under  the  Inclosure  Acts, 
ap  prove',  v.  t.  [ME.  aproven,  appreven,  to  prove,  OF. 
aprover ,  F.  approurer,  to  approve,  fr.  L.  approbare  ;  ad  + 
probare  to  esteem  as  good,  approve,  prove.  See  prove  ; 
cf.  approbate.]  1.  To  show  to  be  real  or  true  ;  to  prove  ; 
confirm  ;  corroborate.  Obs. 

Wouldst  thou  approve  thy  constancy  ?  Approve 

First  thy  obedience.  Milton. 

2.  To  make  proof  of  ;  to  demonstrate;  to  prove,  exhibit, 
or  show  practically. 

Opportunities  to  approve  his  .  .  .  worth.  Emerson. 
He  had  approved  himself  a  great  warrior.  Macaulay. 
’T  is  an  old  lesson  ;  Time  approves  it  true.  Byron. 
His  account  .  .  .  approves  him  a  man  of  thought.  Turkman. 

3.  To  sanction  officially;  to  ratify  ;  confirm  ;  as,  to  ap¬ 
prove  the  decision  of  a  court-martial. 

4.  To  regard  as  good  ;  to  commend  ;  to  think  well  of  ;  as, 
we  approve  the  measures  of  the  administration. 

6.  To  make  or  show  to  be  worthy  of  approbation  or  accept¬ 
ance  ;  — reflexively  with  to.  “  The  first  care  and  concern 
must  be  to  approve  himself  to  God.”  Rogers. 

ap  prove',  v.  i.  1.  To  prove  to  be.  Obs.  <C*  R. 


Pr  on;  preparation.  Obs. 

r\:  V.  Var.  of  appressed. 

;eur'  (np'rP'tQr'),  n.  [F.  1 
‘  -  -  t  :  specif.,  an  implement 

;  rnishmg  skins.  [ciatk.I 

/t-P  ti-ate.  Var.  of  appre-I 
j  /e'.  v.  t  [OF.  aprover, 
:::  pres.  »7  aprveve.  See  ap- 
To  approve.  Obs. 

:p  ;>  ie',  n.  [OF.  aprist -learn 
in-,  j  Notice  ;  learning.  Obs. 
ap  prtz'al  (<i-prTz'rtl),  n.  =  ap- 
pr  a  i  sal. 


ap-proach'a-bl.  Approachable. 

Ref  Sp. 

ap-proa^li'a-ble.  a.  See  -able. 
—  ap-proa  h  a-til'i-ty.  n.  —  ap- 
proa  n'a-ble  ness.  >>■ 
ap-proa1  h'er,  n.  One  who  ap¬ 
proaches.  [arching.  I 

ap-proach'ing,  n.  Bart.  I n- 1 
ap-proaeh'less.  a.  See  -less. 
ap-proach'ment,  n.  See-MENT. 
Archaic.  [Sp.  I 

ap-proacht'.  Approached.  Ref.  \ 
ap-pro'bri-ous.  +  opprobrious. 


ap  pro-ceed',  v.  i.  [«/>-  (=  ad-) 

+  proceed.  1  To  proceed.  Obs. 
ap-prompt',  v.  t.  fa/>-  (=  ad-) 
+  prompt  J  To  quicken  ;  to 
prompt.  Obs. 

ap-prompt',  r.  t.  [AF.  apromp- 
ter.apprnmter .1  To  borrow.  Rare. 
ap^ro-pinque'  (Rp'rfi-ptpk'), 
v.t.  [See  appropinquate.]  To 
approach.  Obs.  4*  R.  Rutfer. 
ap-pro'pri-a-ment,  v.  What  is 
peculiarly  one’s  own  ;  peculiar¬ 
ity.  Obs. 


ap-pro'pri-ate,  /<  A  property  ; 

attribute.  Ohs. 

ap-pro'pri-ate-ly,  adv.  of  ap¬ 
propriate.  [-NESS.  I 

ap-pro'pri-ate-nes8.  v.  Seel 
ap-pro'prie.  +  appropre. 
ap  pro-pri'e-ta-ry.  w.  An  ap- 
propriator  (in  sense  2).  tJbs. 
ap-prov'a-bl  (ft-prfiov'd-b’l). 
A  p  provable.  Ri  t,  Sp, 
ap  prov'a-ble.  a.  See  -able.  — 
ap-prov'a-ble-ness.  n.  [chaic.  1 
ap-prov'anca,  n.  Approval.  Ar- J 


food,  fo~ot ;  out,  oil ;  chair ;  go  ;  sir  • -!  *  thin  .ture,  verdure  (250) ;  K  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144) ;  boN  ;  yet ;  zh  =  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Goidi. 

*u!  explain  lone  ,/f  Abbreviations,  Sign*,  etc.,  immediately  precede  the  Vocabulary. 
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APTABLE 


2.  To  pass  or  have  a  favorable  opinion  (of) ;  to  judge  fa¬ 
vorably  ;  —  often  with  of. 

They  had  not  approved  q/'the  deposition  of  Janies.  Macaulay. 

They  approved  q/'the  political  institutions.  IF.  Black. 
Distinctively  as  men,  we  have  an  irresistible  tendency  to  ap¬ 
prove  and  disapprove,  to  pass  judgments  of  right  and  wrong. 

J.  Martiueau, . 

ap-proved'  (a-proovd'),  p.  j).  &  p.  a.  of  approve.  —  ap¬ 
proved  ly  (-proov'Sd-lT),  adv.  —  ap-prov'ed  ness,  n. 
ap-prove'ment(a-probv'ment),  n.  [OF.  aprouement.']  Eng. 

Law.  The  act  of  approving  lands.  See  1st  approve,  v.  1. 
ap  prove'ment,  n.  [OF.  aprovement.~\  Obs.  1.  Approba¬ 
tion.  “1  did  nothing  without  your  approvement .”  Hayward. 
2.  O.  Eng.  Law.  Act  of  one  (called  an  approver)  who, 
when  appealed  of  a  felony,  confessed  his  guilt  and  ap¬ 
pealed  another  as  an  accomplice  of  the  same  crime,  to  ob¬ 
tain  his  own  pardon.  The  practice  is  obsolete ;  it  corre¬ 
sponded  to  turning  king's,  or  state's ,  evidence.  See  appeal. 
ap  prov'er  (d-proov'er),  7i.  [See  1st  approve,  v.  t.~\  Eng. 

Law.  A  bailin’  or  steward  ;  an  agent,  as  a  land  agent.  Obs. 
ap-prov'er,  ft.  1.  One  who  approves.  Formerly,  one 
who  made  proof  or  trial. 

2.  An  informer  ;  an  accuser.  Obs.  Chaucer . 

3.  Old  Eng.  Law.  See  2d  approvement,  2. 

ap  prox'i  mate  (S-prbk'si-mat),  a.  [L.  approzimatus ,  p. 
p.  of  approximate  to  approach  ;  ad  -f-  prozimare  to  come 
near.  See  proximate.]  1.  Approaching  ;  proximate  ;  sit¬ 
uated  very  near  or  close  together ;  nearly  resembling. 

2.  Near  to  correctness ;  nearly  exact ;  not  perfectly  ac¬ 
curate  ;  as,  approximate  results  or  values, 
ap  proxi  mate,  n.  An  approximate  thing  ;  approximation, 
ap-prox'i-mate  (-mat),  v.  t.  ;  ap-prox'i-mat'ed  (-mat/Sd) ; 
ap-prox'i-mat'ing  (-Tug).  1.  To  carry  or  advance  near  ; 

to  cause  to  approach  ;  to  make  approximate. 

To  approximate  the  inequality  of  riches  to  the  level  of  nature. 

Burke. 

2.  To  come  near  to  ;  to  approach. 

The  telescope  approximates  perfection.  J.  Morse. 
ap-prox'i  mate,  v.  i.  To  draw  near  ;  to  approach, 
ap  prox  i-ma'tion  (-ma'shwn),  n.  [Cf.  F.  approximation , 
LL.  approximation  1.  Act  of  approximating  ;  a  drawing, 
or  being,  near  ;  also,  the  result  of  approximating. 

The  largest  capacity  and  the  most  noble  dispositions  are  but  an 
approximation  to  the  proper  standard  and  true  symmetry  of  hu¬ 
man  nature.  /.  Taylor . 

2.  An  approach  to  a  correct  estimate,  calculation,  or  con¬ 
ception,  or  to  a  given  quantity,  quality,  etc. 

3.  Math,  a  A  continual  approach  or  coming  nearer  to  a 
correct  result ;  as,  to  solve  an  equation  by  approximation. 
b  A  value  that  is  nearly  but  not  exactly  correct. 

ap-prox'i  ma-tive  (-ma-tTv),  a.  [Cf.  F.  approximate/ .] 
Approaching  ;  approximate.  —  ap-prox'i  ma-tive-ly,  adv. 
—  ap  prox'i-ma  tive-ness,  ft. 

Apps  break  (aps).  [After  the  inventor.]  Elec.  A  hammer 
break  or  interrupter  having  an  arrangement  for  pressing 
the  spring  against  the  back  contact.  It  is  the  usual  kind 
for  ipduction  coils. 

||  ap  puF  (a'pwe'),  n.  [F.]  1.  A  support  or  supporter  ; 

stay  ;  prop.  Obs.  or  French. 

If  a  vine  be  to  climb  trees  that  are  of  any  great  height,  there 
would  be  stays  and  appuies  set  to  it  Holland. 

2.  Manege.  The  mutual  bearing  or  support  of  the  rider’s 
hand  and  the  horse’s  mouth  through  the  bit  and  bridle, 
ap  pulse'  (d-puls';  Sp'uls  ;  277),  ft.  [L.  appulsus,  fr.  ap- 
pellere ,  appulsum ,  to  drive  to;  ad  -f-  pellere  to  drive.] 

1.  A  driving  or  running  towards ;  approach  ;  impulse  ;  also, 

act  of  striking  against.  Emerson. 

In  all  consonants  there  is  an  appulse  of  the  organs.  Holder. 

2.  Astron.  The  near  approach  of  one  heavenly  body  to 
another  ;  its  culmination  or  crossing  the  meridian  ;  a  com¬ 
ing  into  conjunction  ;  as,  the  appulse  of  a  star  to  the  moon 
or  to  the  meridian,  or  of  the  moon  to  the  earth’s  shadow. 

ap  pul'slon  (d-pul'shiin),  ft.  1.  A  driving  or  striking 
against ;  an  appulse. 

2.  Specif. :  Civil  Law.  The  process  by  which  land  is  vis¬ 
ibly  torn  away  from  one  part  of  the  banks  of  a  stream  and 
added  to  another  part ;  —  distinguished  from  alluvion. 
Ap'punn’s  reed  lamella  (ap'douz).  JAfterG.  A.  I.  Ap- 
punn ,  German  musician.]  An  acoustic  instrument  for  de¬ 
termining  pitch  differences.  It  is  a  blade  surmounted  by  a  bulb 
and  held  by  an  adjustable  clamp  regulating  its  length, 
ap-pur'te-nance  (ft-pfir'te-nans),ft.  [AF.  apurtenance ,  OF. 
apartenance ,  F.  appartenance.  See  appertain.]  That 
which  belongs  to  something  else  ;  adjunct ;  appendage  ; 
an  accessory  ;  something  annexed  to  another  thing  more 
worthy  ;  in  common  parlance  and  legal  acceptation,  some¬ 
thing  belonging  to  another  thing  as  principal  and  passing 
as  incident  to  it,  as  a  right  of  way  or  other  easement  to 
land,  a  right  of  common  to  pasture,  an  outhouse,  barn, 
garden,  or  orchard,  to  a  house  or  messuage.  In  a  strict 
legal  sense,  land  cannot  pass  as  an  appurtenance  to  land. 
Globes  .  .  .  provided  as  appurtenances  to  astronomy.  Bacon. 
The  structure  of  the  eye,  and  of  its  appurtenances.  Reid. 
Syn.  —  See  appendage. 

ap-pur'te-nant  (-iwnt),  a.  [OF.  apartenant ,  F.  apparte - 
nant,  p.  pr.  See  appertain.]  Annexed  or  pertaining  to 
some  more  important  tiling  ;  accessory ;  incident ;  as,  a 
right  of  way  appurtenant  to  land  or  buildings ;  —  in  law 
specif,  applied  to  certain  profits  or  easements  incident  to, 
and  passing  with,  real  estate,  and  which  may  be  created 
by  prescription  or  grant.  (Cf.  appendant.) 
ap-pur'te-nant,  ft-  An  appurtenance. 

MysteriousappurteftaN^and  symbols  of  redemption.  Coleridge. 


a-prax'i-a  (d-prSk'sT-a),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  anpa£Ca  inaction.] 
Med.  Loss  of  power  to  recognize  an  object  or  its  uses, 
ap'ri-cate  (5p'rT-kat),  v.  t.  cl*  i.  [L.  apricatus,  p.  p.  of  apri- 
care ,  fr.  opticus  exposed  to  the  sun.]  To  bask  in  the  sun. 
Rare.  Boyle.  —  apri-ca'tion  (-ka'shwn),  n.  Rare. 
a'pri  cot  (a'prT-ktft;  Sp'rl- ;  277),  n.  [ME.  apricock ,  abri- 
cot ,  Y.abricot ,  fr.  Sp.  albaricoque  or  Pg.  albricoque ,  fr.  Ar. 
al-birquq,  alburquq.  The  Arabic  word  was  fr.  Gr.  7rpai- 
Ko/cia,  pi.  (Diosc.  c.  100)  fr.  L.  praecoquus ,  praecox ,  early 
ripe.  The  older  E.  apricock  is  prob.  direct  from  Pg.  See 
precocious,  cook.]  a  The  oval,  orange-colored  fruit  of  an 
amygdalaceous  tree  (Prunus  twineniaca),  somewhat  inter¬ 
mediate  in  flavor  between  a  peach  and  a  plum,  b  The  tree 
itself,  which  is  cultivated  throughout  the  temperate  zone, 
apricot  plum,  a  All  Asiatic  tree  {Am yadalus  simo/tii), 
more  nearly  related  to  the  almond  than  to  the  apricot,  culti¬ 
vated  to  some  extent  in  the  western  United  States,  b  The 
slightly  astringent  fruit  of  this  tree. 

A'pril  (a'pri  1  ;  formerly ,  and  still  often  in  dial.,  accented 
a-pril'),  ft.  [L.  Aprilis.  ME.  also  Averil ,  F.  avril ,  fr.  L. 
Aprilis.~\  1.  The  fourth  month  of  the  year,  having  30  days. 

Whan  that  Aprille  with  his  shourt-H  sote  [sweet] 

The  droghte  of  March  hath  perced  to  the  rote  [root].  Chancer. 
2.  Fig.  :  With  reference  to  April  as  the  month  in  which 
vegetation  begins  to  put  forth,  its  variable  weather,  etc. 

The  April ’s  in  her  eyes  ;  it  is  love’s  spring.  Shak. 
April  fool  1-  One  who  is  sportively  imposed  upon  on  the 
first  day  of  April,  “  All  Fools’  Day.” 

2  The  pasque  flower.  Local,  U. 

II  a'  pri-o'ri  (a'  pri-o'ri;  a'  pri-o're).  [L.  ;  a  (ab)-\- prior 
former.]  Opposed  to  a  posteriori.  1.  Logic.  Characteriz¬ 
ing  that  kind  of  reasoning  which  deduces  consequences 
from  definitions  formed,  or  principles  assumed,  or  which 
infers  effects  from  known  causes ;  deductive  or  deductively. 

2.  Presumptive  ;  presumptively  ;  without  examination. 

3.  Philos.  Designating,  or  pertaining  to,  knowledge  and 
conceptions  assumed,  or  presupposed,  as  prior  to  experi¬ 
ence,  or  as  the  ground  or  abstract  form  of  experience,  in 
order  to  make  experience  rational  or  possible ;  also,  designat¬ 
ing,  or  pertaining  to,  reasoning  from  mere  examination  of 
ideas,  apart  from  any  appeal  to  experience,  to  show  what 
is  inherently  implied  in  the  ideas. 

A  priori,  that  is,  from  these  necessities  of  the  mind  or  forms  of 
thinking,  which,  though  first  revealed  to  us  by  experience,  must 
yet  have  preexisted  ...  to  make  experience  possible.  Coleridge. 
a  pri-o'rism  (a'prl-o'nz’m),  n.  [Cf.  F.  apriorisme.'] 

1.  An  a  priori  principle  ;  an  assumption. 

2  A  priori  reasoning  ;  also,  belief  in  a  priori  principles  or 
methods. 

a'pri-O'rist  (-rlst),  n.  One  believing  that  there  are  a  priori 
or  transcendental  principles  involved  in  experience, 
a'pri-o  ris'tic  (S'prT-o-rTs'tTk),  a.  Like  or  pertaining  to 
apriorism  or  apriorists. 

a  pri-or'i-ty  (-5r'T-tT),  n.  The  quality  of  being  innate  in  the 
mind,  or  prior  to  experience  ;  also,  a  priori  reasoning, 
a'pron  (a'prftn  ;  a'pftrn ;  see  note  below),  n.  [ME.  napron, 
OF.  naperon ,  F.  napperon ,  dim.  of  OF.  nape,  F.  nappe , 
cloth,  tablecloth,  LL.  nap  a,  fr.  L.  mappa,  napkin,  table 
napkin.  The  initial  n  was  confused  with  the  n  of  the  in¬ 
definite  article.  See  map;  cf.  napery.]  1.  An  article  of 
dress,  of  cloth,  leather,  or  other  stuff,  worn  on  the  fore 
part  of  the  body,  to  keep  the  clothes  from  dirt  or  injury, 
or  as  a  covering.  It  is  commonly  tied  at  the  waist  by 
strings.  An  apron  forms  part  of  certain  official  costumes, 
as  those  of  bishops,  Freemasons,  etc. 

2.  Something  which  by  its  shape  or  use  suggests  an  apron  ; 
as  :  a  A  piece  of  waterproof  cloth  or  other  material  to  be 
spread  out  as  a  protection  from  rain,  etc.,  as  before  the 
seat  of  a  vehicle,  b  A  shield  of  planking,  brushwood,  or 
other  material,  below  a  dam,  along  a  sea  wall,  etc.  C  Build¬ 
ing.  A  strip,  usually  of  lead,  attached  to  a  wall  to  overlap 
the  flashing  and  protect  the  joint,  to  lead  water  into  a  gut¬ 
ter,  etc.  d  Carp.  A  flat  projecting  piece  forming  part  of 
a  window  sill,  e  Shipbuilding.  A  curved  timber  just  be¬ 
hind  the  stem,  and  strengthening  it.  f  Gun.  A  leaden  plate 
for  covering  the  vent  of  an  old-time  muzzle-loading  can¬ 
non.  g  A  covering  or  casing  of  sheet  metal  or  other  ma¬ 
terial  for  protecting  parts  of  machinery,  h  The  vertical 
front  plate  of  a  lathe  carriage,  bearing  the  mechanism  by 
which  the  carriage  is  moved,  i  The  piece  to  which  is  clamped 
the  cutting  tool  of  a  planer; — called  also  tool  apron.  J  A  re¬ 
ceptacle  for  conveying  rock,  etc.,  by  means  of  a  cableway 
and  trolley,  k  A  broad  shallow  vat  used  for  evaporating. 
1  A  piece  of  leather  or  board  for  conducting  loose  material, 
as  grain,  past  an  opening,  as  in  a  separator,  m  An  end¬ 
less  belt  for  conveying  material  of  any  kind  ;  —  called  also 
traveling  apron,  n  The  diaphragm  or  midriff  of  an  animal ; 
also,  the  fat  skin  covering  the  belly  of  a  goose  or  duck. 
Dial.  O  A  thick  transverse  fold  of  skin  on  the  fore  part  of 
the  breast  or  lower  part  of  the  neck  of  a  ram.  p  The  in¬ 
folded  abdomen  of  a  crab,  q  Fort.  A  covering  of  metal,  con¬ 
crete,  or  the  like,  for  the  superior  slope  to  protect  it  from 
effects  of  the  blast,  r  Logging  A  platform  of  timbers  either 
at  the  foot  of  a  slide  or  extending  down  stream  from  the 
sluiceway  of  a  dam,  and  serving  to  guide  the  logs. 

(jy  The  second  pron.  above  has  until  recently  been  pre¬ 
ferred.  The  change  in  pron.  is  analogous  to  that  in  citron, 
saffron,  etc.,  formerly  proud,  stt'iim,  sSf'wrn,  etc.  Iron 
still  retains  the  pron.  I'i«rn. 

a'pron.  v.  t.  ;  a'proned  (a'pr«nd  :  a'pi/rnd) ;  a'pron-ing. 
To  put  an  apron  on  ;  to  provide  with  or  as  if  with  an  apron. 

A  cobbler  aproned,  and  a  parson  gowned.  Pope. 


apron  lining.  Carp.  The  casing  of  the  apron  piece,  form¬ 
ing  part  of  the  finish  of  a  staircase, 
apron  piece.  Carp.  A  beam  supporting  a  landing  or  a 
series  of  winders  in  a  staircase, 
apron  roll.  One  of  the  rolls  that  carry  a  traveling  apron- 
apron  String.  The  string  of  an  apron  ;  as,  apron-string  ten¬ 
ure,  the  tenure  or  interest  a  man  lias  in  his  wife’s  property . 
ap  ro  pos'  (Sp'ro-po'),  adv.  &  a.  [F.  a  propos ;  a  (L.  ad) 
-f- propos  purpose.  See  purpose.]  1.  Opportunely  or  op¬ 
portune  ;  seasonably  or  seasonable. 

A  tale  extremely  apropos.  Pope. 

2.  With  respect  (to) ;  by  the  w  ay  ;  to  the  purpose  ;  suitably 
to  the  place  or  subject ;  —  introducing  an  incidental  obser 
vation  suited  to  the  occasion,  though  not  strictly  belong' 
ing  to  the  narration.  Apropos  may  be  followed  by  of  or  to. 
ap  ro-sex'i  a  (Sp'ro-sek'sT-ri),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  anpoae^a 
want  of  attention.]  Med.  Inability  to  concentrate  the 
mind  or  fix  the  attention. 

Ap'sa-ras  (5p'sd-rds),  ft.  ;  p>l.  E.  Apsarases  (-rSs'Sz),  Skr. 
Apsarasas  (-rXs/ds).  [Skr.,  sing.  Apsaras.']  Hindu  Myth. 
One  of  the  nymphs  of  Indi  a’s  heaven,  who  are  mated  with 
the  Gandharvas  and  are  also  the  rewards  of  heroes  who  fall 
in  battle.  Their  origin  is  attributed  to  the  churning  of  the  ocean 
by  the  gods,  and  they  have  been  compared  with  Aphrodite. 
They  are  known  ns  ‘‘wives  of  the  gods,  “  daughters  of  pleas¬ 
ure/’  etc.,  and  to  them  are  ascribed  many  earthly  amours, 
apse  (5ps),  n.;  pi.  apses  (Sp'sSz  ;  -stz).  [See  apsis.]  1.  Arch. 
A  projecting  part  of  a  building,  esp.  of  a  church,  usually 
semicircular  in  plan.  In  early  churches  there  are  often 
three  apses  at  the  east  end.  In  some  German  churches 
there  is  an  apse  at  the  west  end  and  also  one  at  the  east  end. 
The  apse  at  the  eastern  end  of  the  choir  was  originally 
the  place  for  the  bishop’s  throne.  (See  basilica,  Iliust.) 
Hence,  the  bishop’s  seat  or  throne,  in  ancient  churches. 

2.  A  reliquary,  or  case  for  the  relics  of  saints. 

3.  a  Astron.  —  apsis,  2.  b  Math.  =  apsis,  3. 
ap'si-dal  (Sp'sT-ddl),  a.  1.  Astron.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the 

apsides  of  an  orbit.  See  APSI6. 

2.  Arch.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  apse  of  a  church  ;  as,  the 
apsidal  termination  of  the  chancel, 
ap  sid'i-ole  (5p-sTd'T-ol),  n.  [F.,  generally  written  absi- 
diole.  See  apse.]  Arch.  A  small  or  secondary  apse; 
specif.,  in  a  church  having  several  apses,  one  of  the  smaller 
or  secondary  apses  as  distinguished  from  the  central  one. 
ap'sis  (Sp'sTs),  ft. ;  pi.  apsides  (-sl-dez).  [L.  apsis ,  absis, 
Gr.  aif/is  (also  du/ziy), 
a\J/ iSo;,  a  fastening,  hoop 
of  a  wheel,  a  wheel, 
bow,  arch,  vault,  fr.  a- 
tttclv  to  fasten.]  1.  Cir¬ 
cumference;  orbit.  Obs. 

2.  Astron.  In  an  orbit, 
the  point  at  which  the 
distance  of  the  body  from 
the  center  of  attraction  a  n  Flanet  at  the  Apsides. 

is  either  greatest  ( higher  apsis)  or  least  ( lower  apsis),  as 
the  apogee  or  perigee  of  the  moon,  or  the  aphelion  or 
perihelion  of  a  planet.  The  line  joining  the  two  apsides  is 
called  the  line  of  apsides,  and  either  segment  of  it,  from 
the  center  to  an  apsis,  is  called  an  apsidal  distance. 

3.  Math.  Primarily,  in  a  central  orbit,  and  hence,  also,  in  a 
curve  referred  to  polar  coordinates,  any  point  at  which  the 
radius  vector  is  a  maximum  or  a  minimum. 

4.  Arch.  An  apse. 

Ap'SU  (iip'sob),  ft.  Babylon.  Myth.  The  deep ;  primeval 
chaos,  conceived  as  universal  flood  filled  with  huge  and 
lawless  monsters.  Apsu  was  viewed  as  the  begetter  of  the 
gods  ;  later  he  was  destroyed  by  Ea.  See  Creation  Epic. 
apt  (5pt),  a.  [L.  aptus,  fr.  obsolete  apere  to  fasten,  to  join, 
to  fit,  akin  to  apisci  to  reach,  attain,  Gr.  a7rrecp  to  fasten, 
Skr.  apta  fit,  fr.  dp  to  reach,  attain  :  cf.  F.  apte.']  1.  Fit 
or  fitted  ;  suited  ;  suitable  ;  appropriate. 

They  have  not  always  apt  instruments.  Burke. 

2.  Having  a  habitual  tendency  ;  habitually  liable  or 
likely ;  —  used  of  things. 

My  vines  and  peaches  .  .  .  were  apt  to  have  a  soot  or  smutti- 
ness  upon  their  leaves  and  fruit.  Temple. 

This  tree,  if  unprotected,  is  apt  to  be  stripped  of  the  leaves  bv 
a  leaf-cutting  ant.  Lubbock. 

3.  Inclined;  disposed  customarily;  given;  ready;  —  used 
of  persons. 

Apter  to  give  than  thou  wilt  be  to  ask.  Bean.  Sr  FI. 
That  lofty  pity  with  which  prosperous  folk  are  aj>t  to  remem¬ 
ber  their  grandfathers.  F.  Harrison. 

4.  Ready  ;  especially  fitted  or  qualified  (to  do  something) ; 

quick  to  learn  ;  prompt ;  expert ;  as,  a  pupil  apt  to  learn  ; 
an  apt  scholar.  “  An  apt  wit.”  Johnson. 

Live  a  thousand  years, 

I  shall  not  find  myself  so  apt  to  die.  Shak. 

I  find  theeapf.  .  .  .  Now,  Hamlet,  hear.  Shak. 
Syn.  — Fit,  suitable,  qualified;  disposed,  inclined,  prone; 
exposed,  obnoxious.  —  Apt,  likely,  liable,  subject  come 
into  comparison  as  expressing  tendency  in  a  given  direc¬ 
tion.  Apt  suggests  habitual,  sometimes  inherent,  predis¬ 
position;  likely  stresses  the  idea  of  probability,  which  may 
either  arise  from  the  nature  of  things,  or  depend  upon  a 
given  contingency ;  as,  tow  is  apt  to  burn,  an  impulsive 
person  apt  to  blunder ;  it  is  likely  to  rain  in  April,  a  dog  is 
likely,  if  annoyed,  to  bite.  But  apt  and  likely  are  often 
interchanged.  Liable  (see  responsible),  as  pronely  used, 
implies  openness  or  exposure  to  something  burdensome  or 
disadvantageous;  as.  liable  ...  to  a  thousand  imposi¬ 
tions”  {Con per),  “  liable  ...  to  passion  and  to  error” 
(Fronde).  Subject  (see  subject)  denotes  constant  or  rooted 
liability;  as,  “ subject  to  the  same  diseases”  (Shak.);  “as 
subject  to  heat  as  butter  ”  ( Shak.).  See  fit,  pertinent. 


ap-prov'ing-ly,  adv.  of  approv¬ 
ing,  p.  pr.  See  -ly. 

ap-prow',  ap-prow'er,  ap- 
prow'our,  ap  prow'ment.  ap¬ 
pro  vk,  to  malte  profit  of;  ap¬ 
prover,  bailiff ;  approvement, 
improvement. 

approx  Abbr.  Approximately. 
ap-proxri-mal  (ft-prbk'sT-rnftl), 
a.  [See  1st  approximate.] 
Anat.  Contiguous  ;  as,  approx - 
imal  surfaces  of  teeth, 
ap-prox'i-mate-ly,  adv.  of  ap¬ 
proximate.  See -ly. 
ap  prox'i  ma-tiv.  Approxima¬ 
tive.  Ref.  Sp. 

ap-prox'i-ma  tor,  n.  One  that 
approximates, 
appul  +  APPLE, 
ap-pul'sive  (tf-pfll'sYv),  a. 
Striking  against  ;  impinging  ; 
as,  the  apjmlsire  influence  of  tne 
planets.  —  ap-pul'sive-ly,  adv. 
ap-punct'.  i*  appoint. 


ap-punc'tu  a-ment.  ^appoint¬ 
ment. 

ap-pur'chase.  v.  t.  [a-  -I-  pur¬ 
chase .]  To  purchase.  Obs.  R. 
ap'purn.  apron. 
appuy.  +  appci. 

Apr.  Abbr.  April, 
ap're-cock  +  apricot. 

|i  a  pren-diz'  (a'p  r  a  n-d  e  t  h'; 
288),  ».  [Sp.]  Apprentice. 

|[a.  or  &.  pren'dre  (A  praN'dr’). 
See  profit  a  prendre. 
aprentis.  +  apprentice. 
Ija'prfes'  (^pre'),  adv.  [F.l 
Lit.,  after  :  afterwards  ;  — used 
specif,  in  the  game  of  rouge  et 
noir  to  announce  a  refait. 

||  a  prfcs  moi'  le  d^  luge'  (a'pr? 
mwa'  1?  da'liizh' ).  [F.]  After 
me  the  deluge  ;  —  an  expression 
of  indifference  said  to  have  been 
made  by  Louis  XV.  to  Madame 
de  Pompadour  in  reference  to 
the  growing  dissatisfaction  of 


the  people.  Often  in  the  form 

apr&s  nous  (us)  le  deluge  cnoo). 
a  press',  f  appkess. 
a  press'ly.  +  expressly. 
apreynte.  r.  =  imprint.  Obs. 
apricot  oil.  See  oil.  Table  I. 
ap'rike,  a.  [L.  apricus.]  Sun¬ 
ny.  Obs.  5r  It. 

A  pril-esque',  a.  See  -esqpe. 
April  gentleman.  A  newjy  mar¬ 
ried  man.  Obs. 

a  pri'ma  vis'ta  (a  pre'ma 
vea'tii ).  [It.]  At  first  sight. 

[I  apri'mo  ad  ul'ti-mum  [L.] 
From  the  first  to  the  last  ;  — 
said  of  an  old  form  of  argument, 
ap'rine.  a.  [L.  anrinus.]  Of 
or  pert,  to  the  wild  hoar.  Obs. 
aprise.  f  apprise. 
aprochen.  "h  approach. 

A  proc'ta  (d-prbk'td),  n.  pi. 
[NL.  ;  a-  not  -F  Gr.  npwKTos 
anus.]  Zonl.  The  Turbellaria, 
whicn  have  no  anus. 


a-proc'ti-a  (d-prCk'shT-d),  n. 

[NL.]  Med.  Absence  or  im- 
perforation  of  the  anus, 
a-proc'tous  {-Xus),  a.  Zool. 
Without  an  anal  orifice, 
a  pron  eer'.  n.  One  who  wears 
an  apron  ;  a  mechanic  ;  a  trades- 
man  ;  — applied  in  contempt  to 
Parliamentarians  in  the  English 
Civil  Wars.  f-FUL.  | 

a'pron-ful,  n. ;  pi.  -fuls.  See* 
apron  man.  A  man  who  wears 
an  apron  ;  a  laboring  man  ;  a 
mechanic.  Obs.  Shak. 

apron  squire.  An  apple  squire. 
Ohs. 

II  A  pro'pos'  de  boltes'  (4  prfi'- 
po'  dr  [F.]  Lit.,  apro¬ 

pos  of  boots  :  without  any  rea- 
son  or  motive. 

II  &  pro  pos'  de  rien'  (ryftN'). 
[F.l  Apropos  of  nothing  ;  not 
to  the  purpose  ;  irrelevant, 
apropre.  +  appropre. 


ap/ro-so'pi-a  (ftp/rf»-s5'pY-d),  n. 
[NL.,  fr.  Gr.  airpocritiiTOs  with¬ 
out  a  face.]  Terat.  Imperfect  de¬ 
velopment  or  complete  absence 
of  tne  face.  —  a-pros'o-pous  (d- 
prbs'u-p»7fc),  a. 

ap  ro-ter'o-dont  (ftp^u-tSr'O- 
d5nt),  n.  [a-  not  4-  Gr.  uporepov 
in  front  -F  -flout. )  Anat.  Having 
the  intermax  diaries  toothless. 
Apryelle.  +  April. 

A.  P.  S.  Abbr.  Aborigines  Pro¬ 
tection  Society  ;  American 
Peace  Society  /American  Prot¬ 
estant  Society;  Associate  of  the 
Pharmaceutical  Society, 
apse  aisle  An  aisle  continuing 
a  choir  aisle  around  an  apse  or 
c  lie  vet. 

apse  chapel.  A  chapel  opening 
off  from  an  apse  or  apse  aisle. 
ap-seLa-phe'si-a  (ftp-sgPa-fe'- 
e  a  ;  -znY-a),  ap  sel  a-phe'sls 
(-sYs),  n.  [NL.  ;  a-  not  4-  Gr. 


v//T)Aa<f>T7<Ti9  feeling.]  #?(/.  Im¬ 
pairment  of  the  sense  of  touch, 
ap'sid.  4*  apse. 
ap'si  dal  ly,  adv.  of  apsidal. 
ap'si-des  (ap'sY-dcz),  n.f  pi.  of 

APSIS. 

apsie  f  a  b  c. 

ap^i-thyr'i-a  (ftp'sY-thYr'Y-d), 
n.  [NL.  ;  a-  not  4-  Gr.  i/aflvpo? 
whispering.]  Med.  Complete 
loss  of  voice,  as  from  hvBteria. 
ap  sych'i-a  (hp-sYk'Y-a;  ftp  sY- 
k!'a),  n.  [NL.  ;  a-  not  4-  Gr. 
'pvxv  mind.]  Med.  Loss  of  con¬ 
sciousness. 

ap-sy'chi-cal  (ftp-sl'kY-kdl),  n. 
Not  psychical ;  as  ;  a  Unspirit¬ 
ual.  b  Not  involving  conscious¬ 
ness.  [srCHIA.f 

ap'sy-chy  (ftp'sY-kY),  n.  =  ap-| 
apt,  v.  t.  [Cf.  L.  ajitare.]  To 
fit ;  suit;  adapt.  Obs. 
apt'a-ble.  a.  [LL.  aptabilis.] 
Capable  of  being  adapted.  Obs. 


ale,  senate,  c&re,  am,  dccount,  arm,  ask,  sofd ;  eve,  Svent,  find,  recent,  maker ;  Ice,  Ill ;  old,  obey,  orb,  5dd,  soft,  connect ;  use,  unite,  urn,  dp,  circus,  menu ; 

U  Foreign  Word.  +  Obsolete  Variant  of.  4- combined  with.  =  equals. 
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A.  R. 


Health,  wealth,  and  beauty  .  .  .  are  notoriously  liable  to  acci¬ 
dent.  .  .  .  But  literary  power,  once  ours,  is  more  likely  than  any 
other  possession  to  be  ours  always  G.  H.  Palmer. 

And  when  one's  curiosity  is  in  excess,  when  it  overbalances  the 
desire  of  beauty,  then  one  is  liable  to  value  in  works  of  art  what 
is  inartistic  in  them.  \y.  Pater. 

All  the  postures  which  the  body  is  capable  of,  .  .  .  all  the 
passions  to  which  the  mind  is  subject.  Spectator. 

ap'ter-al  (Sp'ter-dl),  a.  1.  Zool.  Apterous. 

2.  Arch .  See  columniation  a 
ap'ter  OUS  (-ms),  a.  [Gr.  an-Tepos  wingless  ;  a-  not  -j-  nrepov 
wing,  nreaOai  to  fly.]  1.  Zool.  Without  wings. 

2.  Bot.  Destitute  of  winglike  membranous  expansions,  as 
a  stem  or  petiole. 

Ap'ter-yx  (-Iks),  n.  [NL. ;  Gr.  a-  not  -f  nrcpv£  wing.  Cf. 
apterous.]  Zool.  A  genus  con¬ 
sisting  of  several  species  of  flight¬ 
less  ratite  birds  related  to  the 
extinct  moas;  also  [7.  c.],  any  I 
bird  of  the  genus.  They  are  all 
confined  to  New  Zealand,  and  are 
called  also  by  the  native  name 
kiwi.  They  are  about  the  size  of 

wings*  stout'legsfa  long  straight  U.  — 0.  (J) 

or  slightly  curved  bill  with  nostrils  near  the  tip,  and  hair- 
like  plumage  of  various  shades  of  gray  and  brown.  They 
nest  in  burrows,  usually  laying  one  or  two  very  large  white 
eggs.  A.  mantelli  of  the  North  Island,  A.  australis  of  the 
South  Island,  and  the  smaller  straight-billed  species  A. 
oweni  of  both  islands,  are  the  best-known  forms.  They  are 
all  approaching  extinction. 

Apt'i-an  (4p'ti-an),  a.  [From  Apt, ,  in  France.]  Geol.  Per¬ 
taining  to  or  designating  a  subdivision  of  the  European 
Lower  Cretaceous.  See  geology,  Chart. 
apti  tude  (Sp'ti-tud),  n.  [F.  aptitude ,  LL.  aptitudo ,  fr. 
L.  aplus.  See  apt;  cf.  attitude.]  1.  Natural  or  ac¬ 
quired  disposition  or  capacity  for  a  particular  purpose,  or 
tendency  to  a  particular  action  or  effect;  as,  oil  has  an 
aptitude  to  burn. 

He  seems  to  have  had  a  peculiar  aptitude  for  the  management 
of  irregular  troops.  Macaulay. 

2.  General  fitness  or  suitableness ;  adaptation. 

That  sociable  and  helpful  aptitude  which  God  implanted  be¬ 
tween  man  and  woman.  Milton. 


3.  Readiness  in  learning  ;  aptness. 

He  was  a  boy  of  remarkable  aptitude.  Macaulay . 

Syn.—  See  gift. 

apt'ly  (Spt'li),  adv.  In  an  apt  manner ;  suitably  ;  perti¬ 
nently;  readily. 

apt'ness,  n.  Quality  of  being  apt.  Specif.  :  a  Fitness  ;  as, 
the  aptness  of  things  to  their  end. 

The  aptness  of  his  quotations.  J.  R.  Green. 

b  Propensity  ;  as,  the  aptness  of  men  to  follow  example. 
C  Quickness  of  apprehension  ;  as,  aptness  to  learn,  d  Tend¬ 
ency  ;  as,  the  aptness  of  iron  to  rust. 

ap'tote  (Sp'tot),  n.  [L.  aptotum ,  Gr.  a-motTos  indeclinable  ; 
a-  not  -j-  iraoro?  fallen,  declined.]  An  indeclinable  noun. 
ap-tOt'ic  (2p-t5t'Tk),  a.  Uninflected  ;  as,  aptotic  languages, 
ap-ty'a-lism  (Sp-ti'a-lYz’m),  n.  [a-  not  -f-  ptyalism .] 
Med.  Absence  of,  or  deficiency  in,  the  saliva. 

A-pu'll  an  (d-pu'lT-an),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  Apulia,  in 
southern  Italy,  or  the  Apulians  —  n.  A  native  or  inhabi¬ 
tant  of  Apulia  ;  esp.,  pi.,  the  ancient  tribe  (prob.  Oscansor 
Pelasgians)  which  came  under  Roman  influence  b.  c.  326. 
Apulian  pottery,  a  kind  of  ancient  pottery  found  in  Apulia ; 
esp.,  a  species  of  vase  or  stamnos  having  red  designs  on  a 
lustrous  black  surface. 

A'pus  (a'pas), 
n.  [NL.,  fr. 

Gr.  a  it  o  v 
See  apode,  ».] 

1  .Zool.  A 
genus  of  fresh¬ 
water  phyllo- 
pod  crusta¬ 
ceans. 

2.  Astron.  A 
constellati  on 
near the  south¬ 
ern  pole  ;  the 
Bird  of  Para¬ 
dise. 

a-py'o-nin  (d- 

pi'o-nin),  n.  [a-  not  -f-  Gr.  nvov  pus.] 
tanin.  See  pyoctanin. 
ap  y-ret'ic  (Sp'T-rgt'Tk),  a.  [a-  not 
Without  fever ;  afebrile, 
ap'y-rex'i-a  (-rSk'si-a)  )  n.  [NL.  a  pyrexia,  fr.  Gr.  dw- 
ap'y  rex  y  (Sp'Y-rgk'sT)  j  oc£ia  ;  a-  not  -f-  irvpeaaeiv  to  be 
feverish,  fr.  nvp  fire.]  Med.  Absence  or  intermission  of 
fever.  —  ap'y-rex'i-al  (5p'T-r5k'sT-al),  a. 


A  Apu8(.4.  cancrif omuls'),  female,  aa'  Anten¬ 
nas  ;  b  La  brum  ;  c  First  Pair  of  Legs  ;  dd 
Thoracic  Legs  ;  e  Foliaceous  Appendages  ; 
/Abdomen.  (.])  B  Mandible,  enlarged. 


Med.  Yellow  pyoc- 
-f-  pyretic .]  Med. 


ap'tate,  v.  t.  [L.  aptatus,  p.  p. 
ot  apt  are.  See  apt.]  To  make 
fit  or  suited.  Obs. 
j)  ap'tat  se  pug'n®  (pOg'ne). 
[L.  |  He  prepares  himself  for  the 
contest.  Vergil  (j£neid,X.5 88). 
Ap-ten'o-dy'tes  (ftp-ten'fl-dl'- 
tez),  n.  [NL.  ;  Gr.  anryv  wing¬ 
less  +  Suttjs  diver.]  Zool.  The 
genus  containing  the  king  pen¬ 
guins. 

Ap'ter-a  (&p't?r-d),  n.  pi.  [NL. 
See  apterous.]  Zool.  In  old 
classifications,  an  order,  to 
which  different  limits  were  as¬ 
signed,  comprising  various  ar¬ 
thropods  without  wings,  as  spi¬ 
ders.  centipedes,  etc.  —  ap'ter- 
an  (-rtn),  a.  Sc  n. 

ap-te'ri-um  (&p-te'rY-wm),  n. ; 
pi.  -RiA(-d).  [NL.  See  apter¬ 
ous.]  Zool.  One  of  the  bare 
spaces  between  the  feathered 
areas  of  birds.  —  ap  t e'r i-a  1 
(-<?1),  a. 

ap'ter-oid,  a.  [Gr.  dmepos 
wingless  4-  - oid .]  Zool.  Having 
rudimentary  wings  ;  —  said  of 
certain  birds,  as  the  apteryx, 
ap'ter-yg'i-al  (&p't?r-Yj'Y-rtl), 
a.  [Gr.  dnrepvyos  wingless.] 
Zoi  /.  Without  paired  fins  or 
limbs,  as  the  cyclostomes. 
Ap'ter-yg'i  dae  (-de),  n.pl.  [NL. 
See  apteryx.]  Zool.  A  family 
of  ratite  birds  of  which  Apteryx 
is  the  only  existing  genus.  It 


constitutes  a  suborder,  Ap-ter'y- 

ges  (  Hp-tSr'Y-jez ). 
ap'tes,  n.  pi.  Natural  tenden¬ 
cies.  Obs.  Sc  R. 

ap'tha  (ftp'thd).  Var.  of  A  PH- 
th a.  —  ap'thous  (-thtte),  a. 
apt  i  tu'di-nal,  a  Pert,  to  ap¬ 
titude.  —  apt' i-tu'di-nal-ly, adu. 
ap'ty-chus  (fip'tY-kils),  n.  [NL.; 
a-  not  4-  Gr.  nTv\y  a  fold.] 
Paleon.  A  shelly  plate,  usually 
of  two  pieces,  found  in  ammon¬ 
ites.  regarded  as  an  operculum. 
Ap'-uat'  (ap'wiit'),  ji.  |  Egypt., 
prop.,  opener  of  ways.]  Egypt. 
Myth.  A  jackal  god,  one  of  the 
chief  gods  of  the  dead  in  the  Old 
Empire.  [a.  Without  lungs.  I 
a  pul-mon'ic  (a'pQl-m6n'Yk),l 
apunct.  +  appoint. 
apx  Abbr.  Appendix, 
a-py'ke,  v.  t.  [a-  (F.  a-.  L.  ad.) 
4-  ME.  piken  to  pick,  to  adorn.] 
To  adorn  ;  trim.  Obs.  Sc  R. 
a-py'ro-type'  (d-pT'rfi-tYp' ;  d- 
pYr'8-),  n.  [Gr.  anvpo<i  without 
fire  (a  not  4-  n  p, 

4-  E.  type.]  Pr  if’:" 
from  cold  metal 

a-py'rous  (d-pT'  . 

a.  [Gr.  anvpo<;  without 
not  4-  nvp  fire.]  !i  omb  tible. 
aq.Aq.  Abbr. A 
icftl  symbol,  vs 
prefixed,  it  sign 

definite  number  1  •’  esof 

water. 


II  a'qua  (a'kwd),  n.  [L.  See  ewer.]  Water; — a  word 
much  used  in  pharmacy  and  the  old  chemistry,  in  the  sense 
of  liquid ,  or  solution  (esp.  in  water). 

aqua  ammonias  (d-mo/nT-e)  [L.],  the  aqueous  solution  of  am¬ 
monia;— often  called  aqua  ammonia .  —  a.  bullions  (bul'T- 
enz)  [L.l,  Med.,  boiling  water.  Abbr.  Aq.  bull.  —  a.  caelestis 
(se-lgs'tis)  [L.Jt  Old  Pharm.,  lit.,  celestial  water;  specif., 
a  cordial ;  rectified  spirits ;  pure  rain  water.  —  a.  composita 
(k5m-p5z'I-td)  JL.],  Old  Pharm.,  lit.,  compound  water, 
an  old  kind  of  cordial.  —  a.  destillata  (dSs'tT-la'ta)  [L.l, 
Pharm.,  distilled  water.  —  a.  fontana  (fSn-ta'nd)  [L.], 
spring  water. —  a.  fortis  (ffir'tis)  [L.,  strong  waterj,  ni¬ 
tric  acid  ;  —  applied  esp.  to  a  weaker  grade  of  the  commer¬ 
cial  acid.  —  a.  labyrinthi  (lSb'Y-rlu'thi).  Anat.,  a  thin  clear 
fluid  in  the  membranous  labyrinth  of  the  ear.  —  a.  marine, 
or  a.  marina  (md-rl'nd).  =  aquamarine.  —  a.  mirabilis  (mT- 
rSb'T-lis)  [L.,  wonderful  water],  Old  Pharm.,  a  distilled 
cordial  made  of  spirits,  sage,  betony,  balm,  and  other  aro¬ 
matic*  ingredients. —a.  regia  (re'ji-d)  [L.,  royal  water], 
Chem.,  a  very  corrosive  fuming  yellow  liquid  made  by  mix¬ 
ing  nitric  and  hydrochloric  acids.  By  the  action  of  the 
chlorine  liberated,  it  dissolves  gold  or  platinum,  metals 
which  are  insoluble  in  either  acid  alone.  — a.  tofana  (to- 
fa'ud),  a  fluid  (described  as  colorless  and  tasteless,  proba¬ 
bly  containing  arsenic),  used  for  secret  poisoning,  made  by 
a  Sicilian  woman  named  Tofana,  in  the  middle  of  the  17th 
century,  who  is  said  to  have  poisoned  more  than  600  per¬ 
sons.  —  a.  vitae  (vi'te)  [L.,  water  of  life:  cf.  eau  de  vie, 
usquebaugh],  formerly,  alcohol,  esp.  that  obtained  by  dis¬ 
tillation  of  vinous  liquids ;  hence,  orandy  or  other  ardent 
spirit.  Shak, 

a  quae  ma  na'le  (a'kwe-ma-na'le),  n. ;  pi.  -nalia  (-lT-d). 
[L.  aquaemanalis  washbowl;  aqua  water  -f-  manus  hand.] 

1.  A  water  ewer,  as  one  of  the  kind  used  in  Roman  antiquity 
in  washing  the  hands  at  mealtime,  or  one  of  those,  often 
grotesquely  shaped,  in  domestic  use  during  the  Middle  Ages. 

2.  Eccl.  A  basin  for  washing  the  hands,  formerly  used  by 
priests  in  the  celebration  of  Mass. 

a'qua-ma-rine'  (a'kwa-md-ren'),  n.  [L  .aqua  marina  sea 
water.]  Min.  A  transparent  variety  of  beryl,  typically  of 
a  bluish  green  color,  used  as  a  gem.  See  beryl. 
a'qua-punc'tureC-puqk'tur),?*.  [aqua ^-puncture.']  Med. 

Introduction  of  water  subcutaneously  for  relief  of  pain, 
aq'ua  relle'  (Xk'wd-rBF),  n.  [F.,  fr.  Ital.  acquerello,  fr. 
acqua  water,  L.  aqua.]  A  drawing  in  water  color.  — 
aq  ua-rel'llst,  n. 

a  qua'ri-al  (d-kwa'rT-Sl ;  -kw&r'T -81J  )  a.  Of  or  pertaining 
a-qua'ri  an  (d-kwa'rT-du  ;  -kwfir'T-)  )  to  an  aquarium. 
A-qua'rl-an,  n.  [LL.  Aquarius.  See  aqua.]  Eccl  Hist. 
One  of  several  sects  of  Christians,  as  the  Encratites,  in  the 
primitive  church,  who  used  water  in  the  Lord’s  Supper, 
a-qua'rl-um  (4m),  n.;pl.  E.  -riums  (-ftinz),  L.  -ria  (-a).  [L., 
neut.  of  aquarius.  See  Aquarius,  ewer.]  1.  An  artificial 
pond,  or  a  globe  or  tank  (usually  with  glass  sides)  of  water, 
in  which  living  aquatic  animals  or  plants  are  kept. 

2.  A  place  or  establishment  for  the  care  and  exhibition  of 
such  aquatic  collections. 

A-qua'ri-US  (-ms),  n. ;  gen.  Aquarii  (-1).  [L.,  adj.,  relating 
to  water,  and  n.,  a  w'ater  carrier,  fr.  aqua.  See  aqua.] 
Astron.  a  A  constellation  south  of  Pegasus,  sometimes  rep¬ 
resented  by  the  figure  of  a  man  pouring  water  from  a  vase, 
b  The  eleventh  sign  of  the  zodiac.  See  sign,  n. 
a-quar'ter  (d-kw8r'ter),  adv.  Naut.  On  the  quarter  ;  in 
the  direction  45°  abaft  the  beam.  Rare. 
a-quat'ic  (d-kw5t'Tk),  a.  [L.  aquaticus :  cf.  F.  aquatique. 
See  aqua.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  water  ;  growing  in  water  ; 
living  in,  swimming  in,  or  frequenting  the  margins  of, 
waters  ;  as,  aquatic  plants  and  fowls, 
a  quatic,  n.  1.  An  aquatic  animal  or  plant. 

2.  pi.  Sports  or  exercises  practiced  in  or  on  the  water, 
a'qua-tint'  (a'kwd-tTnt/ ;  Sk'wd-)  |  n.  [It.  acqua  tinta  dyed 
a'qua-tin'ta  (5/kwd-tYn'td ;  5k'-)  |  water  ;  acqua  (L.  aqua) 
water  -f-  Unto,  fern,  tinta ,  dyed.  See  tint.]  A  process  of 
etching  in  which  spaces  are  bitten  in  with  aqua  fortis  so 
as  to  produce  an  effect  resembling  a  drawing  in  water  col¬ 
ors  or  India  ink  ;  also,  the  engraving  so  produced, 
a'qua-tlnt,  v.  t.  To  etch  by  the  process  of  aquatint.  — 
a  qua  tint'er,  n. 

aq'ue  duct  (5k'we-dukt),  n.  [L.  aquaeductus  ;  aquae,  gen. 


Roman  Aqueduct  at  NTmes. 


of  aqua  water  4-  ductus  a  leading,  ducere  to  lead.  See 
aqua,  duke.]  1.  a  A  conductor,  conduit,  or  artificial 
channel  for  conveying  water,  esp.  one  for  carrying  a  large 


quantity  of  water  which  flows  by  gravitation,  b  A  struc¬ 
ture  (similar  to  the  ancient  aqueducts)  for  conveying  a 
canal  over  a  river  or  hollow  ;  as,  the  aqueduct  at  Barton, 
Eng.,  or  that  at  Nadrai,  India  ;  — more  specifically  called 

an  aqueduct  bridge. 

2.  Anat.  A  canal  or  passage  in  a  part  or  organ;  as,  specif., 
the  aqueduct  of  Sylvius  (sTI'vi-ms),  a  channel  connecting  the 
third  and  fourtn  ventricles  of  the  brain  ;  the  aqueduct  of 
Fallopius  (fa-lo'pT-Ms),  a  passage  in  the  petrous  part  of  the 
temporal  bone  traversed  by  the  facial  nerve. 

3.  Civil  Law.  =  aquaeductus.  See  servitude. 
a'que-O-  (a'kwe-o-).  Combining  form  for  aqueous. 
a'que-o  gia'cial  (-gla'shal ;  -shT-dl),  a.  [aqueo-  glacial.] 

Geol.  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  resulting  from,  the  combined 
action  of  water  and  ice. 

a  que  o-ig'ne  ous,  a.  [aqueo-  -f~  igneous.]  Geol.  Of,  per¬ 
taining  to,  or  resulting  from,  the  joint  influence  of  water  and 
heat ;  as,  aqueo-igneous  fusion  ;  aqueo-igneous  metamor¬ 
phism  ;  aqueo-igneous  rocks. 

a'que-ous  (a'kwe-Ms),  a.  [Cf.  F.  aqueux,  L.  aquosus.  See 
aqua  ;  cf.  aquose.]  1.  Of,  or  of  the  nature  of,  water,  or 
abounding  with  it ;  watery. 

The  aqueous  vapor  of  the  air.  Tyndall. 

2.  Made  from,  or  by  means  of,  water ;  as,  an  aqueous  ex¬ 
tract  ;  an  aqueous  solution. 

An  aqueous  deposit.  Dana. 

aqueous  fusion,  Chem.,  melting  in  the  water  of  crystalliza¬ 
tion,  —  a  phenomenon  exhibited  by  certain  cr/stals,  as  so¬ 
dium  sulphate.  —  a.  humor,  Anat.,  a  limpid  fluid  occupying 
the  space  between  the  crystalline  lens  and  the  cornea  of 
the  eye.  (See  eye.)  —  a.  rocks,  Geol. x  those  sedimentary 
rocks  (see  under  sedimentary)  deposited  by  water ;  — dis¬ 
tinguished  from  aeolian  rocks.  —  a.  tint.  Paint.,  a  nearly 
colorless  tint.  —  a.  tissue,  Bot.,  a  tissue  of  thin-walled  cells, 
destitute  of  chloroplasts  and  without  air  spaces,  serving 
for  water  storage  in  succulent  plants. 

—  a'que-ous-ly,  adv.  —  a'que  ous  ness,  n.  Rare. 
a'qui  cul  ture  (a'kwT-kul'^ur),  n.  [aqua  -f-  culture.']  Cul¬ 
ture  of  things  that  inhabit  water.  —  a'qui-cul'tur-al 
(-kul'Ujr-#l),  a. 

A  qul-fo  li-a'ce-ae  (-fo'lT-a'se-e),  n.pl.  [NL.,  fr.  L.  aqui- 
folium  the  holly  ;  acus  needle  -f-  folium  leaf.]  Bot.  A 
family  of  trees  and  shrubs  (order  Sapindales),  the  holly 
family,  having  small  and  axillary,  mainly  polygamo-dioe- 
cious  flowers,  with  a  corolla  of  4-6  petals.  There  are  5 
genera  and  about  170  species.  Ilex ,  including  the  holly, 
winter  berry,  etc.,  is  the  principal  genus.  —  a  qui  fo  li  a'- 
ceous  (-shtts),  a. 

Aq'ui  la  (Sk'wY-ld),  n. ;  pi.  -lje  (-le) ;  gen.  -ue  (-le).  [L., 
an  eagle.]  1.  Zool.  The  typical  genus  of  eagles,  includ¬ 
ing  the  golden  eagle  and  allied  species. 

2.  Astron.  A  northern  constellation  on  the  Milky  Way, 
southerly  from  Lyra  and  Cygnus,  containing  the  first  mag¬ 
nitude  star  Altair  ;  the  Eagle. 

Aq  ui  la'ri-a  (Sk'wT-la'n-ri),  n.  [NL. ;  of  uncertain  origin, 
said  to  be  fr.  L.  aquila  eagle,  suggested  by  eagle  wood,  a 
name  of  one  species.]  Bot.  A  small  genus  of  Asiatic 
thymel8eaeeou8  trees  having  lanceolate  leaves  and  nearly 
sessile  umbels  of  flowers.  A.  agallocha  is  the  agalloch. 

A  qui  le'gi  a  (a'kwT-le'jl-a  ;  Sk'wT-),  n.  [NL.,  earlier  aqui- 
leia,  of  uncertain  origin.]  Bot.  A  genus  of  ranunculaceous 
plants,  the  columbines,  of  the  north  temperate  regions, 
having  pentamerous  flowers  with  spurred  petals.  All  are 
showy  and  handsome. 

aq'ui-ilne  (5k'wT-lTn  ;  -lin  ;  277),  a.  [L.  aquilinus,  fr.  aquila 
eagle  :  cf.  F.  aquilin.  See  eagle.]  1.  Of,  belonging  to, 
or  like,  an  eagle. 

2.  Curving;  hooked;  prominent,  like  the  beak  of  an 
eagle  ;  —  applied  particularly  to  the  nose. 

Terribly  arched  and  aquiline  his  nose.  Cowper. 
Aq'ui-lon  (-15n),  n.  [L.  aquilo ,  - lonis :  cf.  F.  aquilon."] 
The  north  wind.  Obs.  Shak. 

Auster  and  Aquilon ,  with  winged  steeds 
All  sweating,  tilt  about  the  watery  Heavens.  Marlowe. 
Aq'ui-ta'nl  an  (5k'wT-ta'uT-an),  a.  1.  Of  or  pertaining  to 
Aquitania  (see  Gaz.),  formerly  inhabited  by  the  Iberians. 

—  Ji.  Aji  inhabitant  of  Aquitania. 

2.  Geol.  Pertaining  to  or  designating  a  subdivision  of  the 
European  Oligocene.  See  geology,  Chart. 
a-quoser  (a-kwos' ;  a'kwos),  a.  [L.  aquosus  watery,  fr. 
aqua.  Cf.  aqueous.]  Watery  ;  aqueous.  Bailey. 

a  quos'i  ty  (d-kw5s'T-tT),  n.  [LL.  aquositas.']  The  con¬ 
dition  of  being  wet  or  watery  ;  wateriness.  Huxley. 

Very  little  water  or  aquosity  is  found  in  their  belly.  Holland. 
ar  (ar),  n.  A  measure  of  area ;  the  are  (which  see), 
ar-.  An  assimilated  form  of  ad-. 

-ar  (-ar).  1.  [L.  -aris,  akin  to  -alis ;  cf.  F.  - aire .]  An 

adjective  suffix  signifying,  in  general,  belonging  or  pertain¬ 
ing  to,  like,  of  the  nature  of,  or  the  like  ;  - ary  ;  -al ;  as, 
consular,  globular,  insular,  piacular,  popular,  etc. 

2.  An  ending  representing  L.  - arius ,  -arium,  or  more 


aq.  bull.  Abbr.  Aqua  bulliens. 
aq  dest.  Abbr.  Aqua  destillata. 
A  Q.  M.  G.  Abbr.  Assistant 
Quartermaster  General, 
a'qua-bib'  (a'kwd-bYb'),  n.  [L. 
aqua  water  4-  bibere  to  drink.] 
A  water  drinker.  Rare. 

||  a'auae-duc'tus,  n.,  or  a  quae 
duc'tus  (a  kwe  dflk'tus).  [L.] 

1.  An  aqueduct,  esp.  in  sense  1. 

2.  Civil  Law.  See  servitude. 

—  a'quae-duc'tus  coch'le  ae 
(k8k'IS-e).  INL.1  4»ai.  A  nar¬ 
row  canal  in  the  temporal  bone, 
transmitting  a  small  vein  to  the 
cochlea,  a.  Syl'vi-i  (sil'vY-I). 
[NL.]  Anat.  See  aqueduct,  2. 

—  a.  ve-stib'u-li  (vfs-tYb'fl-ll) 
[NL.)  Anat.  A  narrow  canal 
opening  on  the  posterior  surface 
of  the  netrous  portion  of  the  tem¬ 
poral  bone,  and  transmitting  a 
small  artery  and  vein. 

il  a  quae-hail 'stus  (a'kwe-hfis'- 
ttfs),  n.,  or  a'quae  hau'stus.  [L. 
aquae  hatutus  a  drawing  of 
water.l  See  servitude.. 

a'quae  1m  mit  ten' dae  (Ym'Y- 
trii'dc  [L.]  See  servitude. 
'qua  t  lg'nl  in  ter-dic'tua 
IL.]  Forbidden  ( to  be 
!  ** i 1 1 -d  with)  water  and  fire  ; 

banished. 

•ir.  for'  tis  (a'kwd-fdr'tYs),  n. 
A  ,  i  •  iis.  See  under  aqua. 

'tist(  -tY8t).H.  One  who 
i  fortis  in  etching. 

I'qu.r  a'kwllj),  [L.  aqua- 


g\um  aqueduct.]  An  aqueduct, 
esp.  the  part  of  a  mill  Btream 
next  above  the  mill  pond.  Rare. 
a  qua  ma-ni'le  (a'kwd-ma-nl'- 
leY.  Var.  of  aqu.ema.vale. 
a '  qua-me'ter,  n.  =  pulsom- 

ETER. 

a'qua-pult  (a'kwd-pfilt),  n.  IL. 
aqua  water  4-  (prob.  )  eatapwcL] 
A  portable  force  pump.  Rare. 
A'qua-rid  (-rYd),  n.  [ Aquarius 
+  1st -id.)  Astron.  See  meteor. 
A-qua'ri-i  (d-kwa'rY-I),  ji.  pi. 
[LL.]  Reel.  Hist.  Aquarians, 
a  qua'ri-l8t,  or  arqua'rist.  n. 
One  who  keeps  an  aquarium, 
a-quat'i-cal,  a.  Aquatic.  Rare. 
a-quat'i-cal-ly,  adv.  of  aquat¬ 
ic,  aquatical.  See -ly. 
aq'ua-tile  (Hk'wd-tYl),  a.  Sc  n. 
[L.  aqiiatilisA  Aquatic  ;  water- 
inhabiting.  Rare. 
a-qua'tion  (d-kwa'shun)^.  [L. 
aquutio,  - onis ,  watering.]  water¬ 
ing  ;  water  supply.  Obs.  .V  R. 
a-quav'a-lent  (d-kw&v'd-b’nt  ; 
a' kwd-va'lent),  n.  [See  aqua; 
valence.]  Chem.  The  number 
of  molecules  of  water  that  are 
united  with  one  of  anhydrous 
salt  in  a  cryohydrate. 
a-queint',  pret.  Sc  p.  p.  of 
AQUBNCH.  Ob». 
a-que'l-ty,  ji.  Wateriness.  Obs. 
a-quel',  a-quell',  v.  t.  (AS.  d- 
ctvel/an.]  To  slav  ;  destroy.  Obs. 
a  quench',  v.  /.  £  i.  To  quench  ; 
to  go  out.  Obs. 


a  -  quen  '  tance.  f  acquaint¬ 
ance. 

II  a-quet'ta  ForACQUETTA. 
aqueynt.  -f  acquaint,  v.  ; 
aqueint. 

A-qui'a  for-ma'tlon  (a-kwl'  d). 
[From  Aquia  Creek,  Virginia.] 
Geol.  A  subdivision  of  the 
Eocene  of  Maryland, 
a-quick',  v.  t.  Sc  i.  [AS.  aewi- 
cmn.]  To  vivify  ;  revive.  Obs. 
a-quif'er-ou8  ( d-kwlf'Sr-us),  a. 
[ aqua  4-  -ferous.]  Containing  or 
conveying  water, 
a'qui-form,  a.  [ aqua  4-  -form.] 
Having  the  form  of  water. 
Aq'ui-la  (&k'wY-ld  ;  a-kwYl'd). 
Bib. 

||  a'qui-la  al'ba  (ftk'wY-ld  11'- 
hd).  (L.,  white  eagle.]  Alche¬ 
my.  Calomel. 

a'qui  la  non  ca'pit  mus'eas 

ik'wY-ld).  [L.]  An  eagle  does 
not  catch  flies. 

Aquila’s  version  (of  the  Bible). 

See  version. 

aq'ui-lat  ed  (ttk'wY-lat'5d),  a. 
Her.  Adorned  with  eagles’ 
heads.  Raj’e. 

aq'ui  la-wood  (llk'wY-ld-),  n. 

Eaglewood. 

aq'ui-lege  i-iei),  v.  [See  Aqui- 
LEGiA.l  A  columbine. 
A-quil'i-an  (a-kwil'Y-dn),  a. 
IL.  Aquilianus.]  Civil  Law.  Of 
or  pertaining  to  Aquilius  Gal- 
lus,  the  colleague  ot  Cicero;  — 
said  of  a  form  of  stipulation  in¬ 


troduced  by  him  by  which  any 
obligation  could  be  reduced  to  a 
stipulation  and  then  discharged 
by  an  acceptilation. 

Aq'ui-lid  (ftk'wY-lYd),  n.  [ Aq - 
uila  4-  1st  -id.]  See  meteor. 
fl  A'qul-lo  (Sk'wY-lo),  n.  [L.1 
The  north  wind, 
a^qui  ma-ni'le  (a'kwY-md-nY'- 
le;,  a  qui  mi-na'le  (-mY-na'le), 

n.  =  AQUi£MANALE. 

a-quip'a-rous  (d-kwYp'd-rus), 
a.  [aqua  -|-  -parous.]  Med.  Se¬ 
creting  water  ;  —  applied  to  cer¬ 
tain  glands, 
aquite.  +  acquit. 
a-quiv'er  (d-kwlv'Ci),  adv.  8c  a. 
Quivering. 

||  a  quo.  [L-]  From  which;  — 
opposed  to  ad  quern. 
a  quo-cap' BU-li'tis  (a'kw8-kttp/- 
sfl-lI'tYs),  n.  [NL.  ;  aqua  4- 
capsulitis.]  Med.  Serous  iritis, 
a  quo-ig'ne-ouB,  a.  Geol.  = 

AQUEO-IGNEOUS. 

aqw-.  For  forms  in  aqw-  see 
those  in  acqo-. 
ar.  Var.  of  air,  early;  her. 
ar.  +  are,  arr,  ear,  ere, 

OAR,  OR,  ORE. 

Ar(iir).  Bib. 

ar,  n.  The  letter  R.  Rare. 
ar.  Are.  Ref.  Sp. 

At.,  or  ar.  Abbr.  Arabic  ;  Ara¬ 
maic  ;  arrive  ;  arrival  ;  aromat¬ 
ic  ;  argent,  Her. 

A  R.  or  a-  r.  Abbr.  Anna  Re¬ 
gina  (L.,  Queen  Anne)  ;  anno 


food,  foot ;  out,  oil ;  chair  ;  go  ;  sing,  ir  f  fhei  hin  ,  nature,  verdure  (250) ;  K  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144) ;  boN  ;  yet ;  zh  =:  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Guide. 

FuL  mU-  aa  of  i bbrevlotions,  Sl^ns,  etc..  Immediately  precede  the  Vocabulary. 
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commonly  its  F.  form -ter,  equiv.  to  -ary;  as  in  bursar, 
mortar,  vicar,  etc.  See  -ary  ;  cf.  -er  (suffix  for  the  agent). 
3.  Rare  var.  of  -er,  -or,  agent,  and  -er,  comparative  ;  as 
in  beggar,  liar,  pedlar,  and  various  dial.  Eng.  words,  as 
hear  for  “  higher.” 

II  A'ra  (a'ra),  n.  ;  gen.  Ar m  (-re).  [L.]  Astron.  A  southern 
constellation  south  of  the  tail  of  the  Scorpion  ;  the  Altar. 
Ar'ab  (Xr'ab),  n.  [L.  Arabs,  Arabus,  Gr.  *A pa\p,  Ar. 
’ Arab :  cf.  F.  Arabe.]  1.  A  Semite  of  the  race  which  from 
the  earliest  known  time  has  occupied  the  Arabian  penin¬ 
sula.  In  ancient  usage  the  term  was  confined  to  the 
Bedouin  tribes  in  the  north  of  the  peninsula  and  east  of 
Palestine  ;  in  modern  times  it  is  applied  not  only  to  the 
pure  Semites  of  Arabia,  but  also  to  their  descendants, 
many  of  whom  are  mixed  with  native  races,  in  northern, 
eastern,  and  central  Africa,  in  Madagascar,  India,  and  the 
Malay  Archipelago,  and  in  various  parts  of  Syria  anjl 
Persia.  The  Arabs  are  one  of  the  oldest  and  purest  of  the 
human  races,  approximating  the  ideal  Semitic  type  (see 
Semite).  It  is  now  known  that  there  were  at  least  two 
civilized  kingdoms  in  Arabia  as  early  as  1500  b.  c.  (see 
Min^an,  Saba«:an);  but  up  to  the  time  of  Mohammed  the 
native  tribes  were  mainly  pastoral  nomads  and  maraud¬ 
ers,  a  condition  into  which  tney  relapsed  after  the  brief  era 
of  Saracen  supremacy.  In  the  fertile  valleys  of  Yemen, 
however,  the  Arab  is  a  good  agriculturist. 

2.  A  horse  of  Arabian  breed. 

3.  =  street  Arab. 

Ar'ab  (Sr'db),  a.  Arabian. 

a-ra'ba  (d-ra'bd),  n.  [Ar.  or  Turk.  ’ arabah :  cf.  Russ. 
arba.]  A  wagon  or  cart,  usually  heavy  and  without  springs, 
and  often  covered.  Oriental. 

ar'a  ban  (5r'd-b5n),  n.  Org.  Chem.  A  pentosan  yielding 
arabiuose  on  hydrolysis, 
ara  besque'  (-bSsk'),  n.  [F.  arabesque , 
fr.  It.  arabesco ,  fr.  Arabo  Arab.]  A 
kind  of  ornament,  or  style  of  ornamen¬ 
tation,  either  painted,  inlaid,  or  carved 
in  low  relief.  It  consists  of  a  pattern 
in  which  plants  or  fruits,  foliage,  etc., 
and  often  as  well  figures  of  men  and 
animals,  real  or  imaginary,  are  inter¬ 
laced  or  put  together  in  fantastic  or 
heraldic  devices.  It  was  employed  in 
late  Greek  and  in  Roman  imperial  ornamentation,  and  ap¬ 
peared,  in  geometric  designs  without  the  animal  figures, 
in  Moorish  and  Arabic  decorative  art.  (See  Moresque.) 
The  arabesques  of  the  Renaissance  were  founded  on  Graeco- 
Roman  work. 

ar  a  besque7,  a.  1.  Arabian.  Obs. 

2.  Relating  to,  or  exhibiting,  the  style  of  ornament  called 
arabesque  ;  as,  arabesque  frescoes, 
ara  besque',  v.  t.  Usually  in  p.  p .,  AR/A-BESQUED7(-bSskt'). 
To  ornament  with,  or  in  the  style  of,  arabesques. 
A-ra'bi-an  (d-ra'bT-dn),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  Arabia  or 
its  inhabitants;  Arabic;  as,  the  Arabian  people;  Arabian 
deserts. 

Arabian  bird,  the  phenix.  Shak.  —  A.  coffe©.  Mocha  coffee.— 
A.  horae,  a  horse  of  the  breed  used  by  the  natives  of  Arabia, 
adjacent  regions  of  Asia,  and  parts  of  northern  Africa.  The 
Arabian  horses  are  noted  for  their  graceful  build,  speed, 
intelligence,  and  spirit,  and  in  former  times  were  fre¬ 
quently  imported  into  Europe  for  use  as  sires.  The  thor¬ 
oughbred  contains  a  considerable  proportion  of  Arabian 
blood.  —  A.  1  asinine,  an  East  Indian  climbing  jasmine  ( Jos - 
minum  samoac)  much  cultivated  in  the  tropics  for  its  pro¬ 
fuse  and  fragrant  white  flowers.  —  A.  millet,  Johnson  grass. 
—  A.  primrose,  a  boraginaceous  annual  plant  ( Arnebia  cor- 
nuta)  naving  yellow  flowers  with  a  black  spot  in  the  center, 
the  color  changing  with  age.  —  A.  tea.  =  kat. 

A-ra'bi-an,  n.  A  native  of  Arabia;  an  Arab. 

Ar'a-bic  (Xr'd-bTk),  a.  [L.  Arabicus:  cf.  F.  Arabique.] 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  Arabia  or  the  Arabians. 

2.  [Z.  c.]  Chem.  Pertaining  to  or  designating  a  colorless, 
transparent,  and  soluble  acid,  probably  of  the  formula 
(CcH10O5)2'H2O.  it  is  an  important  constituent  of  gum 
arabic  and  many  other  gums.  It  is  a  pentosan,  yielding 
arabinose  by  hydrolysis. 

Arabic  architecture,  Saracenic  architecture  (see  architec¬ 
ture),  with  special  reference  to  that  of  the  Arab  dominions 
established  in  Syria  and  Egypt  during  the  first  century 
after  the  Hegira  (622-722).  —  A.  numerals  or  figures,  the  nine 
digits,  1,  2,  3,  etc.,  and  tne  cipher  0. 

Ar'a-bic.  n.  The  language  of  the  Arabs.  Arabic  is  a 
Semitic  language,  and  is  supposed  by  some  scholars  to  rep¬ 
resent  most  nearly  the  primitive  Semitic  speech.  The 
language  is  divided  into  many  dialects,  the  classical  form 
being  that  spoken  at  Mecca,  Mohammed’s  birthplace,  in 
which  the  Koran  is  written.  The  language  possesses  an 
extensive  vocabulary,  complicated  verbal  forms,  and  a 
literature  of  which  the  most  impQrtant  portion  dates  from 
A.  d.  750  to  1000.  The  alphabet  contains  28  letters,  6  being 
modern.  It  was  originally  the  local  alphabet  of  Mecca,  but 
has  exterminated  all  other  Semitic  scripts,  from  which  it 
differs  greatly  in  form ;  and  as  the  dominant  alphabet  of 
Africa  and  Asia  it  is,  next  to  the  Latin,  the  most  important 
existing  alphabet.  Its  two  chief  varieties  are  the  Neski , 
or  Neskhi ,  and  the  Kufic.  See  Semitic  languages. 


ar'a  bln  (Sr'd-bTn),  n.  1.  Chem.  Arabic  acid. 

2.  Mucilage,  esp.  that  made  of  gum  arabic. 
ar'a-bin-ose  (ar'd-bln-os'),  n.  Chem.  A  sugar  of  the 
pentose  class,  CgH^Orj,  known  in  three  optically  different 
modifications.  The  most  important  of  these  is  obtained 
from  cherry  gum  by  boiling  it  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid. 
Although  dextrorotatory,  it  is  usually  called  /-arabinose. 
(See  L.)  Called  also  pectinose.  —  ar  a  bin-o'sic  (-o'stk),  a. 
Ar'a-bis  (5r'd-bTe),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  ’Apa/3.<>  Arabian.] 
Hot.  A  large  genus  of  brassicaceous  herbs,  mostly  natives 
of  north  temperate  and  high  northern  regions  of  both 
hemispheres.  They  are  smooth  plants  with  white  or 
purple  flowers  and  flat  siliques  with  nerved  valves.  A. 
canadensis  is  the  sickle  pod,  and  A.  glabra  is  the  tower 
mustard.  The  book  name  for  the  genus  is  rock  cress. 

Ar'a  bist  (-bist),  n.  [Cf.  F.  Arab  isle.]  One  versed  in  the 
Arabic  language  or  literature  ;  also,  formerly,  one  who 
followed  the  Arabic  system  of  surgery, 
ar'a-bite  (-bit),  n.  Org.  Chem.  A  sweet,  crystalline  sub¬ 
stance,  C5H1205,  obtained  by  the  reduction  of  arabinose.  It 
is  a  peutahydric  alcohol. 

ar'a  ble  (£r'd-b’l),  a.  [L.  arubilis', fr.  arare  to  plow,  akin 
•  to  Gr.  apouv ,  E.  ear  to  plow :  cf.  F.  arable .]  Fit  for,  or, 
lienee,  cultivated  by,  plowing  or  tillage.  —  n.  Arable  land 
or  territory  ;  as,  the  arable  of  an  English  village. 

Ar'a-by  (5r'd-bT),  a.  [F.  Arabic ,  L.  Arabia  Arabia.]  Ara¬ 
bian.  —  n.  1.  An  Arab.  Obs. 

2.  Arabia.  Archaic  &  Poetic. 

Sabean  odors  from  the  spicy  shore 
Of  Araby  the  Blest.  Milton. 

a'ra-qa'ri  (a/ra-sa're),  n.  [From  native  name :  cf.  Pg. 
arakan.]  Any  of  several  species  of  brilliantly  colored 
South  American  toucans  of  the  genus  Pferoglossus. 
A-ra'ce-ae  (d-ra'se-e),  n.  pi.  [NL.  See  Arum.]  Bot.  A 
large  family  of  plants  (order  Arales),  the  arum  family, 
chiefly  of  tropical  distribution,  distinguished  by  having  the 
flowers  in  a  fleshy  spike,  or  spadix,  subtended  by  a  leafy 
bract,  or  spathe.  (See  jack-in-the-pulpit,  Illust.)  It  em¬ 
braces  more  than  100  genera  and  900  species.  Arum .  An- 
thurium.  Pothos ,  Afonstera ,  Aroides ,  Caladium ,  Xanthoso- 
mq ,  and  Alocasia  are  important  genera,  the  last  three 
being  of  economic  value.  —  a  ra'ceous  (-slins),  a. 
a-rach'ic  (d-r5k'ik)  la.  [From  Arachis.]  Chem. 
ar  a-chld'ic  (Sr'd-kTd'Tk)  j  Pertaining  to  or  designating  a 
fatty  acid,  C20H40O2,  found  in  the  form  of  esters  in  the  oil 
of  the  peanut  (Arachis  hypoguea ),  in  butter,  etc. 

Ar'a  Chis  (5r'd-kis),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  apaico ;,  apa\o<;,  a 
leguminous  plant,  dim.  apa*/?.]  Bot.  A  small  genus  of 
fabaceous  plants,  mostly  natives  of  Brazil,  remarkable  for 
the  manner  in  which  their  fertilized  ovaries  penetrate  the 
ground,  wiiere  the  pods  ripen.  A .  hypogaea ,  a  species 
doubtless  of  Brazilian  origin,  is  the  common  peanut. 
A-rach'ne  (d-r5k'ne),  n.  [L.,  fr.  Gr.  ’A pa\vr),  fr.  apaxm) 
a  spider.]  A  Lydian  maiden  turned  into  a  spider  by  Mi¬ 
nerva  for  competing  with  her  in  the  arts  of  weaving  and  em¬ 
broidery.  The  story  is  told  in  Ovid’s  “  Metamorphoses.” 
A-rach'nl-da  (-nT-dd),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  apaxm 7  spider.] 
Zool.  A  class  of  A rthropoda  comprising  the  spiders,  scor¬ 
pions.  and  their  allies.  They  are  mostly  air-breathing  ani¬ 
mals  having  the  body  divided  into  two  principal  regions, 
the  cephalothorax  and  abdomen,  the  cephalotnorax  bear¬ 
ing,  besides  four  pairs  of  walking  legs,  sessile  eves,  usually 
simple,  and  two  pairs  of  jointed  appendages,  the  chelicene 
or  jaws  (often  provided  w  ith  a  poison  gland),  and  the  pedi- 
paJpi,  variously  modified  in  different  groups.  There  are 
no  antennae,  in  which  they  differ  from  true  insects  and 
myriapods.  Respiration  is  usually  by  tracheae  or  lung 
sacs.  None  have  wings.  The  Arachmda  are  divided  into 
the  orders  Scorpioniaa ,  the  true  scorpions  ;  Pseudoscor- 
pionida  ;  Pedipalpida  ;  So/nugida  ;  Pha/angida,  the  har¬ 
vestmen;  Araneida,  the  spiders  :  and  Acarida,  the  mites 
and  ticks.  The  king  crabs  (Xiphosura)  and  the  fossil  Eu- 
t'ypterida  are  sometimes  also  included.  —  a-rach'nid  (-nid), 
n.  —  a  rach'ni-dan  (-nl-dan),  a.  &  n. 
ar  ach  nid'i-um  (Sr'Sk-nTd'T-am),  n.  ;  L.  pi.  -ia.  [NL.] 
Zodl.  The  apparatus  by  which  a  spider’s  web  is  produced, 
consisting  of  the  spinning  glands  and  their  ducts  and  the 
spinnerets.  See  spinneret.  —  ar  ach-nid'i  al  (-dl),  a. 
ar  ach-ni'tis  (-ni'tTs),  n.  [NL.  ;  arachnoid  -it is.]  Med. 

Inflammation  of  the  arachnoid  membrane, 
a  rach'noid  (d-rXk'noid),  a.  [Gr.  dpaxvoei8r)<;  like  a  cob¬ 
web  ;  apaxm]  spider,  spider’s  web  eibos  form.]  1.  Re¬ 
sembling  a  spider’s  w'eb  ;  cobweblike. 

2.  Anal.  Pertaining  to  or  designating  a  thin  membrane  of 
the  brain  and  spinal  cord,  between  the  dura  mater  and  pia 
mater.  It  consists  of  delicate  connective  tissue,  having 
the  free  surfaces  covered  with  endothelium. 

3-  Bot.  Covered  with,  or  composed  of,  soft,  loose  hairs  or 
fibers,  so  as  to  resemble  a  cobw'eb  ;  cobwebby. 

4.  Zool.  Arachnidan. 

a  rach'noid,  n.  1.  Anal  The  arachnoid  membrane. 

2.  Zoo!.  One  of  the  Arachnida. 

Ara-gal'lus  (dr'd-gSl'i/s),  n.  [NL.  A  modification  of  As¬ 
tragalus.]  Bot.  A  large  genus  of  fabaceous  herbs  or 
shrubs,  of  temperate  regions,  differing  from  Astragalus 


chiefly  by  the  acute  keel  of  the  corolla.  Several  species  of 
the  western  United  States,  as  A.  lamberti ,  are  known  as 
loco  weeds.  See  loco  weed. 

Ara  go  nese'  (Sr'd-go-nez' ;  -nes'),  a.  [Sp.  aragon&s.] 
Of  or  pertaining  to  Aragon,  a  captaincy-general  of  Spain 
comprising  the  provinces  of  Huesca,  Saragossa,  and  Teruel. 
At  tne  Moorish  conquest,  711  a.  d.,  this  territory  was  occupied 
by  Visigoth ic  Christians,  some  of  whom  maintained  their  inde¬ 
pendence.  Later  it  again  became  wholly  independent.  By  the 
murriage  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  it  was  united  with  Castile 
in  1479.  During  the  later  Middle  Ages  it  possessed  the  freest  und 
most  republican  institutions  in  Europe. 

—  Ar  a  go  nese',  n.  sing.  &  pi. 
ar'a-gon  ite  (dr'd-gdn-it),  n.  [From  Aragon ,  in  Spain.] 
Min.  A  mineral  composed,  like  calcite,  of  calcium  carbon¬ 
ate,  CaCOa,  but  differing  from  calcite  in  its  orthorhombic 
crystallization,  greater  density,  less  distinct  cleavage,  etc. 
It  occurs  commonly  in  beds  of  gypsum  and  of  iron  ore,  in 
basalt,  etc.  H.,  3.5-4.  Sp.  gr.,  2.93-2.95. 

Ar'a-go’s  disk  (dr'd-goz).  [After  its  inventor,  D.  F.  Arago , 
a  French  physicist.]  Elec.  A  disk  of  copper  or  other  non¬ 
magnetic  metal  arranged  to  revolve  in  a  horizontal  plane 
below  a  suspended  magnetic  needle.  The  needle  is  de¬ 
flected  by  the  electric  currents  thus  induced. 

Ar  a  ka  nese'  (-kd-nez';  -nes'),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to 
Arakau,  in  British  Burmah.  —  n.  sing.  pi.  a  A  native 
of  Arakan.  b  The  language  of  Arakan.  See  Indo-Chinese. 
A  ra'les  (d-ra'lez),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  fr.  Arum.]  Bot.  1.  In 
Lindley’s  classification,  an  alliance  comprising  the  arums 
and  their  allies.  — a'ral  (a'ral),  a.  Obs. 

2.  An  order  of  monocotyledonous  plants,  represented  only 
by  the  families  Lemnacea^  and  Araceae,  the  former  being 
regarded  as  a  degenerate  branch  of  the  latter. 

A  ra'li-a  (d-ra'IT-d),  n.  [NL.,  of  unknown  origin.]  Bot. 
A  large  genus  of  perennial  herbs,  shrubs,  and  trees  typi¬ 
fying  the  family  Araliaceae,  natives  of  North  America,  Asia, 
Java,  and  Australia.  Many  species  are  aromatic  and  medic-  . 
inal.  The  best  known  are  A.  spinosa ,  the  Hercules’-club  ; 
A.  racemosa ,  the  American  spikenard  j  and  A.  nudicaulis , 
wild  sarsaparilla,  all  natives  of  the  United  States. 
A-ra'li-a'ce-ae  (-a'se-e),  n.pl.  [NL.]  Bot.  All  important 
family  of  plants  (order  Apiales),  the  ginseng  family,  dis¬ 
tinguished  from  Apiacese  mainly  by  the  drupaceous  fruit. 
The  family  contains  over  50  genera  and  450  species,  of  wide 
distribution,  including  Arabia ,  Pan  ax ,  the  ginseng,  and 
Hedera ,  the  English  ivy.  —  a  ra  li  a'ceous  (-slms),  a. 
A-ra'lu  (a-ra'loo),  n.  Babylon.  Myth.  The  abode  of  the 
dead,  pictured  as  a  vast  and  gloomy  cavern  in  the  midst  of 
the  earth,  surrounded  with  seven  walls,  and  ruled  over  by 
Nergal  and  liis  malignant  consort  Allatu  with  their  attend¬ 
ant  demons.  Here  the  dead  were  supposed  to  lead  a  fee¬ 
ble  existence  with  no  hope  of  return  to  a  brighter  life. 

Ar  a-mse'an  I  (Sr'd-me'dn),  a.  [L.  Aramaeus ,  Gr.  'Apapal- 
Ar  a  me'an  )  o;,  fr.  Heb.  Aram,  signifying  perhaps  High¬ 
land,  a  name  given  to  Syria  and  Mesopotamia.]  Of  or  per¬ 
taining  to  the  Biblical  Aram  and  neighboring  countries ; 
Aramaic.  See  Aramaean,  n. 

Ar  a-mae'an  1  n.  1.  A  Semite  of  the  branch  occupying 
Ar  a-me'an  \  the  Biblical  Aram  and  neighboring  territo¬ 
ries.  Anciently  they  monopolized  much  of  the  inland  trade. 

Ethnical  terms  were  generalized,  so  that  Western  seafaring  men 
and  merchants  came  to  he  known  a»“  Phoenicians  ”  or  “  Canaan- 
ites,”  inland  traders  and  travelers  as  “  Aramaeans ,”  and  .  .  . 
learned  men  and  astrologers  as  “  Chalda*ans.’' 

Diet,  of  Bible  (Hastings). 

2.  In  a  more  general  sense,  a  Semite  of  the  northern 
branch,  including  the  Assyrians,  Babylonians,  Phoenicians, 
Hebrews,  and  Canaanites,  as  well  as  the  Aramaeans  proper. 
The  term  has  also  been  used,  very  broadly,  to  include  all 
the  Hamitic,  Semitic,  and  related  peoples. 

3.  Aramaean  speech.  See  Semitic  languages. 

Aramaean,  or  Aramaic,  alphabet,  an  extinct  Semitic  alphabet, 
dating  from  the  7th  century  b.  c.  It  was  for  several  cen¬ 
turies  the  commercial  alphabet  of  Asia,  and  was  the  parent 
of  the  chief  literary  Semitic  alphabets,  —  Syriac,  Hebrew, 
and  Arabic. 

Ar  a-ma'lc  (Sr'a-ma'Tk),  a.  [See  Aramaean,  a.]  Of  or 
pertaining  to  Aram  ;  esp.,  designating  or  pertaining  to,  or 
being  in,  the  language  called  Aramaic. 

Aramaic  versions  (of  the  Bible).  See  version. 

Ar  a-ma'ic,  n.  A  group  of  Semitic  languages  and  dialects 
of  which  the  most  important  are  the  Syriac,  Biblical  and 
Palestinian  Aramaic,  and  Samaritan.  Through  trade  and 
other  factors  Aramaic  in  one  form  or  the  other  spread  through 
the  Euphrates  Valley,  Mesopotamia,  and  Palestine,  and  became 
a  lingua  franca  among  Semitic  peoples.  The  tongue  spoken  by 
Jesus  was  Aramaic.  See  Semitic  lanouaoes. 

Ar  a  ma'ism  (-Tz’m),  n.  Aramaean  culture  and  influence  ; 
also,  an  Aramaic  idiom  or  peculiarity. 

The  vitality  of  Aramaism  is  attested  by  the  fact  that,  whilethe 
popular  dialects  of  Syria  and  Mesopotamia  soon  yielded  to  Ara¬ 
bic  after  the  establishment  of  Islam  in  the  7th  ceiiturv  a.  i>.,  Syr¬ 
iac.  the  principal  East  Aramaic  dialect,  flourished  a*s  a  literary 
language  till  the  13th  century,  long  after  all  traces  of  Aramcean 
political  influence  had  completely  disappeared. 

Diet,  of  Bible  ( Hastings). 
Ar'a  min'ta  (Sr'd-mTn'ta),  n.  A  fern.  prop,  name,  often  used 
by  dramatists  of  the  Restoration  for  somewhat  uiiattrac- 


regni  (L.,  in  the  year  of  the 

reign);  all  risks  (marine  insur¬ 
ance). 

A'ra(a'rd).  Bib. 
y  A'ra.  n.  [L.]  See  altar. 
A'ra,  n.  ;  pi.  Arai  (a'rl). 
[Gr.  ’A pa  )  Or.  My t hoi.  A  god¬ 
dess  01  vengeance  or  destruc¬ 
tion  ;  —  sometimes  an  epithet  of 
the  Erinyes. 

a'ra(a'rii;a'ra),n.  [See  a r ara.) 

1.  A  macaw.  Brazil. 

2.  [ca/>.]  Zool.  A  genus  of  ma¬ 
caws,  containing  the  great  blue 
and  yellow  macaw  and  allied 
forms.  See  macaw. 

a'ra  (a'ra),  n.  [Native  name.] 
Textile  6crew  pine.  Polynesia. 
A.  R.  A.  Abbr.  Associate  of  the 
Royal  Academy 
Ar>a-&8  (  ar'ft-d*)  D.  Bib. 
A'rab  (a'rftb).  Bib 
Arab  Abbr.  Arabic, 
ar'a  ba  (ftr'd-ba),  n.  [Native 
name.]  Zool.  A  South  American 
howler  monkey  ( Alouatta  stra¬ 
in  inea). 

Ar'a-bah  (fir'«-bd).  Bib. 
ar'a  bar ch  ( fcr'd-bark)  Var.  of 
alabarcm 

ar'a-bate  (ftr'd-b5t),  n.  Chem. 
A  salt  of  arabic  acid.  [ Bib.  I 
Ar  a-bat-tha'ne  (-btf-tha'ne).  I 
Ar  a-bat-ti'ne  (-bd-tt'ne).  Bib. 


Ara-bel'la  (-b  I'd),  n  [Of 

uncertain  origin;  cf.  MHG.  Ara- 
bele ,  OF.  Orable.  1  Fern.  prop, 
name.  F.  Arabellc  (a'ra'bcl') ; 
It.  Arabella  (a'ra-bcl'lii)  ;  Sp. 
Arabcla  (a'rii-ba'lii) ;  G.  Ara- 
belfe  (a'rii-bgl'g)  — Dim.  Bella, 
Brlfe,  Bel. 

ar  a-beBque'ly,  adr.  of  ara¬ 
besque.  See -LY.  Bare. 
A-rab'i-cal  (d-rftb't-kal),  a. 
Arabic.  Obs.  —  A-rab'i-cal-ly, 
adv.  Obs. 

A-rab'i-cism  (-sYz’m),  n.  Also 
Ar'ab-ism  (ftr'ab-Yz’m).  An 
Arabic  idiom  or  peculiarity  of 
language.  [-IZE.I 

A-rab'i-cize  (-sTz),  v.  t.  See| 
ar  arbil'i-ty  (kr'a-btl'T-tY),  n. 
State  of  being  arable. 

Ar'a-bize.  ?*.  t.  See  -ize. 

II  a  rab'ji' (ii'r&h'je' ),  n.  [Turk. 
* arabaji  cart  driver,  fr.  'ara¬ 
bah  cart.]  Mil.  A  soldier  of  the 
supply  department  of  the  Turk¬ 
ish  army. 

ar'arbl."  Arable.  Ref.  Sp. 
Ar'a-bo-By-zan'tine.  a.  [Ara¬ 
bian  -f-  Byzantine.]  Arch.  Des¬ 
ignating  an  early  Mohammedan 
style  of  architecture, 
af'a-bon'ic  (ftr'a-bbn'Yk),  a. 
Chem.  Pert,  to  or  designating 
an  acid,  C4Hj(0H)4C02H,  ob¬ 


tained  by  oxidizing  arabinose. 

arac.  +  arrack.  [nese.| 

Ar  a-ca-nese'.  Var.  of  A raka-| 
ar'a-can'ga  (&r'd-k&i) 'ga),  n. 
[Tupi  aruracanga :  cf.  Pg.  ara- 
enrangd.]  The  red  ana  blue 
macaw  ( Ara  macao). 
a-race'.  +  abase. 
a-race'',  v.  t.  Prob.  var.  of 
akache.  Obs.  [ach.I 

ar'ach  (ftr'dch).  Var.  of  OR-I 
arach  Abbr.  Arachnology. 
a-rache', y.  t.  [OF.  arachier ,  es- 
rachier ,  F.  arracher,  fr.  L.  ex- 
radicare,  for  eradicare.  Cf. 
eradicate.]  To  tear  up  by  the 
roots  ;  to  dra  w  away.  Obs. 
ar'a-chi8  oil  (Ar'd-kYs).  See 
OIL,  Table  I. 

A'rach-ite  (  a'r&k-Tt  >.  I>.  Bib. 

ar  ach-nac'tis  (Ir'ftk-nfik'tYs), 
n.  [Gr.  aodxvil  spider  4-  d'ert? 
ray.]  Zool.  A  free-swimming 
larva  of  certain  actinians,  as  the 
vestlets 

Ar'ach-ni'tes  (-nl't5z),  n.  [NL., 
fr.  Gr.  apaxvii  spider.]  Bot.  A 
genus  of  Old  World  terrestrial 
orchids  having  small  spurless 
flowers,  often  shaped  like  in¬ 
sects.  A.apifera  is  tne  bee  orchis, 
ar  ach-noi'dal  (fti^&k-noi'dtfl), 
ar'ach-noi'de  an  (-df-rtn),  a. 
Anat  Sc  Zool.  Arachnoid. 


Ar  ach-noi'de-a  (-df-  d),  n.  jd. 

[NL.l  Zobl.  =  Arachnida. 
a-rach  noi-di'tis  (a-rak'noi-dl'- 
ts).n.  [NL.]  =  arachnitis. 

ar  ach-nol'o-gy 

jY),  n.  [Or.  dpd\vr)  spider  + 
"logy. ]  Zodlogy  treating  of  spi¬ 
ders  and  other  Arachnida.  — 
a-rach  no-log'i-cal  (d-rftk'nfi- 
lfij  Y-krtl).  a.-  ar'ach-nol'o-gist 
(fir'&k-nm'.VjYst),  n. 
ar'ach  noph 'a  gous  (-n  5  f'a- 
g?7s).  a.  (Gr.  aoaxvr\  spider  + 
’Pnagons.)  Feeding  on  spiders. 
A  ra-cite  (a'rd-sTt).  D.  Bib. 
aracke.  +  arrack. 

A 'rad  (a'rltd).  Bib. 
a'rad(a'r&d;  ir'&d),  n.  [ Arum 
-f-  2d  -ad.)  An  aroid.  Obs. 
Ar'a  da  (fir'ri-dd).  />.  Bib. 
aradde  Obs.  pret .  of  a  r  e  a  d. 

A  ra'dl  an(d-ra'dY-an).  D.  Bib. 
a-ra'do  (ii-rii'do  ;  14(5),  n.  (Sp. 
arada,  fr.  arar  to  plow.] 
Plowed  or  cultivated  land. 
Southwestern  U.  S. 

Ar'a  dus  (ftr'd-dus).  Bib. 
arxdde.  Obs.  pret.  of  akedde. 
araehte  Obs.  pret.  of  areach, 
akeccii  e. 

ar  ae  om'e-ter  (ftr/f!-bm'f'-t?r), 
ar  ae-amet'ri-cal  (-G-m  ?  t'r  T- 
k<Il),  etc.  Vars.  of  areometer, 
areometrical,  etc. 


a-rae'o-atyle  (d-re'G-stYl).  a.  Sc 
n.  [L.  araeostylos ,  Gr.  apaio- 
(Ttv A09  ;  apa  10s  at  intervals  + 
<ttGAo?  pillar.]  Arch.  See  in- 
tkrcolumniation. 
a-rae  o-sys'tyle  (-sYs'tll),  a.  Sc  n 
[Gr.  apaio?  at  intervals  4-  <rv- 
<rrv Ao?-  See  systylk.]  Arch. 
See  1  n  t  k  r  c  o  l  u  m  n  i  a  t  i  o  n  . 
ar  ae  ot'lc  +  areotjc. 

Araf.  Al.  See  Al  Arak. 
arafte.  Obs.  pret.  of  areach. 
arage.  +  average,  orach. 
a-rage',  r.  t.  [OF.  aragier. ] 
To  enrage.  Obs. 

Ar'a  go  beds  (ftr'd-gQ).  [From 
Cape  Arago,  Oregon.]  Geol.  A 
group  of  marine  Eocene  beds  in 
Oregon.  [agonite.l 

Ar'a-gon  spar  (ftr'd-gOn).  Ar-| 
aragte.  Obs.  pret.  of  areach. 
a  ra  gua'to  <  :i  ra-gwii'tf.  *.  n. 
[Native  name.]  The  ursine 
ht  wler. 

A'rah(a'rd).  Bib. 
ar'a-hat  (ar'd-hfit).  Var.  of 
aR>iat.  —  ar'a- hat- ship.  n. 
arai  f  array. 

Arya4'a  (ftr'a-T'd).  D.  Bib. 
araigne.  +  arraign. 

a Tai  gnit'  (a'rfn'ya'),  n. 

F.,  lit.,  spider.]  Mil.  Formerly, 
a  mine  with  a  system  of  branches 


I  diverging  from  a  common  point 
J  and  terminating  in  chambers  si- 
|  multaneously  exploded.  Obs. 
a-raln',  n.  (OF.  araigne ,  F. 
aragnt .]  A  spider.  Now  Dial. 
araine.  +  arraign. 

A  rains'  (a-rTnz'),  n.  pi.  A 
tribe  of  Mohammedan  cultiva¬ 
tors  in  the  Punjab,  India, 
a-raise'.  v.  t.  To  raise.  06s. 
araison.  +  areason. 
ar'ak.  Var.  of  areca,  arrack. 
a-rake'.  adv.  Sr  a.  Naut.  On 
the  rake  ;  inclined  from  the 
perpendicular, 
ar'a-ki.  n.  =  arrack. 

A 'ram  (a'rftin),  n.  Bib. 

Aram.  Abbr.  Aramaic. 

A.  R.  A.  M.  Abbr.  Associate 
of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Music. 
Ar  a-ma'i-cize  (tr'd-ma'Y-sIz), 
v.  t.  See -ize. 

A'ra'michau'  (i'rA'me'sliO'), 
n.  ;  pi.  -CHAUX  <-sh5').  An  In¬ 
dian  of  atribeof  French  Guiana. 
A-ram'i-dae  (d-r&m'Y-de),  ti.pl. 
[NL.l  Zobl.  See  courlan. 
A'ra'mis'  (a'rd'mes'),  n.  See 
Three  Musketeers,  the. 
Ar'a- mite.  Ar  a-mit'ic,  a.  Ar¬ 
amaean.  Aramaic.  Obs. 
A'ram-lt'ess  (a'rdm-Tt'fB).  Bib. 
A'ram-na  ha-ra'lm  (a'rftm-nS'- 
ha-ra'Ym  ;  kr'ftm-).  Bib. 


ale,  senate,  c&re,  itm,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofa ;  eve,  8vent,  8nd,  recent,  maker ;  Ice,  ill ;  old,  8bey,  orb,  6dd,  s8ft,  connect ;  use,  finite,  fira,  Up,  circus,  menU  • 

U  Foreign  Word.  +  Obsolete  Variant  of.  4-  combined  with.  =  equals. 
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ARBUSTED 


tive  characters ;  as  for  an  extravagant  and  snobbish  woman  ' 
in  “The  Confederacy”  by  Vanbrugh,  the  chief  woman  I 
character  in  “  The  Old  Bachelor  ”  by  Congreve,  etc. 

ATa-ne'i-da  (5r'd-ne'T-da),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  fr.  L.  aranea  spi¬ 
der.]  Zool.  The  order  of  Arachuida  consisting  of  the  spiders. 
They  have  the  body  divided  into  a  cephalothorax  and  a 
short  unsegmented  abdomen,  the  chelicerie  modified  into 
poison  fangs,  leglike  pedipalpi,  simple  eyes,  and  a  web¬ 
spinning  apparatus  at  the  end  of  the  abdomen.  Respira¬ 
tion  is  by  lung  sacs  or  tracheae  in  the  abdomen.  —  a-ra'ne- 
ld  (a-ra'ne-Id),  n.  -  ar  a  ne'i  dan  (ICr'd-iie'T-dan),  a.  &  n. 

A  rap'a  hoe  (d-r2p'a-ho),  n.  ;  pi.  -hoes  (-hoz).  An  Indian 
of  a  warlike  nomadic  tribe  of  the  Algonquian  stock,  for¬ 
merly  ranging  widely  over  the  plains  of  the  Rocky  Moun¬ 
tains,  but  now  mostly  settled  in  Oklahoma  and  Wyoming. 

ara-pai'ma  (Sr'd-pi'md),  n.  [Prob.  native  name.]  A  pike¬ 
like  food  fish  of  the  family  Osteoglossidae,  of  the  rivers  of 
tropical  South  America.  It  becomes  fifteen  feet  long  and 
is  said  to  be  the  largest  fresh-water  fish. 


Arapaima  (Arapaima  gigas). 


ar  a  ro'ba  (Xr'd-ro'bd),  n.  [Tupi.  Cf.  chrysarobin.]  1.  Goa 
powder. 

2  A  fabaceous  tree  of  Brazil  ( Centrolobium  robuslum) 
having  handsomely  striped  wood  ;  —  called  also  zebrawood. 
Ar  au  ca'ni  an  (Xr'S-ka'in-dn),  n.  An  Indian  of  a  dis¬ 
tinct  linguistic  stock  of  southern  Chile  and  Argentina. 
The  Araucanians  maintained  their  independence  against 
the  Incas,  and  have  been  noted  for  their  Bloody  struggles 
for  freedom  against  Europeans.  They  possessed  some  skill 
in  metal  working,  weaving,  etc.  —  Ar  au  ca'ni-an,  <i. 
Ar'au-ca'ri-a  (-rT-d),  n.  [NL.  Cf.  Araucanian.]  Bat.  A 
genus  of  tall  pinaceous  trees,  the  10  species  of  which  are 
confined  mostly  to  South  America  and  Australia.  The  wood 
cells  differ  in  structure  from  those  of  other  conifers.  The 
seeds  are  edible.  Nearly  all  of  the  species  are  in  cultivation. 
See  Norfolk  Island  pine.  Also  (7.  c.],  a  plant  or  tree  of 
this  genus.  —  ar  au  ca'ri-an  (-an),  a. 

A'ra-wak  (a'ra-wak),  n.  An  Indian  of  one  of  the  most  ex¬ 
tensive  linguistic  stocks  of  South  America,  its  tribes  dwell¬ 
ing  as  far  south  as  the  highlands  of  southern  Bolivia  and 
north  throughout  the  Antilles.  For  the  most  part,  they 
are  savages  of  low  culture.  —  A  ra  wa'kan  (-wa'kan),  a. 
Ar'ba  ces  (ar'bd-sez;  ar-ba'sez),  n.  1.  The  boastful,  im¬ 
petuous,  and  willful  hero  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher’s 
“King  and  No  King.”  He  turns  out  to  be  “no  king,” 
but  the  son  of  his  own  tutor. 

2.  In  Bulwer-Lytton’s  “  Last  Days  of  Pompeii,”  a  vil¬ 
lainous  Egyptian  and  hypocritical  priest  of  Isis, 
ar'ba-lest  (iir'bd-lgst)  )  n.  [OF.  arbaleste ,  F.  arbalete ,  LL. 
ar'ba  list  (ar'bd-list)  (  arbalista ,  for  L.  arcuballista  ;  ar - 
’cus  bow  -f-  ballista  a 
military  engine.  See 
ballista.]  Antiq. 

1.  A  crossbow,  con¬ 
sisting  of  a  steel  bow  Arbalest. 

set  in  a  shaft  of  wood,  furnished  with  a  string  and  a  trig¬ 
ger,  and  a  mechanical  device  for  bending  the  bow.  It 
served  to  throw  arrows,  darts,  bullets,  etc. 

2.  An  arbalester. 

3.  A  mathematical  instrument  formerly  used  for  taking 
altitudes,  as  of  stars.  See  cross-staff. 

ar'ba  lest  er  (-ISs'ter)  )  n.  [ME.  arblastere ,  OF.  arbales- 
ar'ba  list  er  (-ITs'ter)  (  tier.  See  arbalest.]  A  user  of 
an  arbalest ;  a  crossbowman. 

ar'ba  10'  (ar'ba-lo'),  n.  A  very  large  West  Indian  lizard 
(Ameiva  plei)  common  in  the  cane  fields, 
ar'bi  ter  (jir'bT-ter),  n.  [L.  arbiter  ;  ar-  (for  ad)  -f-  (peril.) 
the  root  of  baetere ,  betere  to  go.]  1.  A  person  having  power 
to  decide  a  matter  in  dispute ;  a  judge ;  now,  usually, 
specif.,  one  appointed  or  chosen  by  parties,  or  by  a  court 
in  their  behalf,  to  determine  a  controversy  between  them. 
5! 3p*In  modern  American  and  English  usage,  arbitrator  is 
the  technical  word. 

2.  Any  person  having  an  absolute  or  uncontrolled  power 
of  judging  and  determining,  ordaining,  or  ruling. 

For  Jove  is  arbiter  of  both  to  man.  Cowper . 

Syn.  —  Arbitrator,  umpire,  referee. 

ar'bl-tra-ble  (-trd-b’l),  a.  1.  Subject  to  arbitrary  de¬ 
cision  ;  discretionary. 

2.  Subject  to  decision  by  arbitration  ;  referable  to  an  ar¬ 
bitrator  or  arbiter. 


ar'bi  trage  (ar'bT-traj),  n.  [F.,  fr.  arbitrer  to  give  judg¬ 
ment,  L.  arbitrari.]  1.  Judgment  by  an  arbiter  ;  authori¬ 
tative  determination  ;  arbitration.  Archaic. 

2  Com.  A  traffic  in  stocks,  commodities,  or  bills  of  ex¬ 
change,  whose  profit  arises  from  the  difference  of  value 
of  the  same  commodity  in  different  markets  at  the  same 
time.  Cf.  arbitration  of  exchange. 
ar'bi  tra  gist  (-tra-jtst),  n.  [F.  arbitragiste.]  An  arbitrage 
dealer. 

ar'bi  tral  (-trdl),  a.  [X.  arbitralu :  ci.  F.  arbitral.']  1.  Of 
or  pert,  to  arbiters  or  arbitration  ;  as,  arbitral  jurisdiction. 
2.  Arbitrary  ;  discretionary.  Obs.  or  R. 
ar-bit'ra  ment  (ar-bTt'ra-m2nt),  n.  [OF.  arbitrement.] 

1.  The  right  or  power  of  deciding  ;  free  will. 

Thou  seest  thy  life  and  Malta's  happiness 

Are  at  my  arbitrament.  Marlowe. 

2.  Act  of  deciding  as  an  arbiter  ;  absolute  determination  ; 

arbitration.  “  The  arbitrament  of  time.”  Everett. 

Gladly  at  this  moment  would  Maclvor  have  put  their  quarrel 
to  personal  arbitrament.  Scott. 

3.  The  award  of  an  arbitrator.  Cowell. 

ar'bi-tra  ry  (ar'bl-tra-rl),  a.  [L.  arbitrarily ,  fr.  arbiter: 

cf.  F.  arbitraire.  See  arbiter.]  1.  Depending  on  will  or 
discretion  ;  not  governed  by  any  fixed  rules  or  standard ; 
discretionary  ;  as,  an  arbitrary  decision  or  punishment. 

It  was  wholly  arbitrary  in  them  to  do  so.  Jer.  Taylor. 

Rank  pretends  to  fix  the  value  of  every  one,  and  is  the  most 
arbitrary  of  all  things.  Landor. 

2.  Exercised  according  to,  or  based  upon,  one’s  own  will 
or  caprice  ;  discretionary  ;  —  often  conveying  a  notion  of  a 
tendency  to  abuse  the  possession  of  power  ;  absolute,  des¬ 
potic,  or  tyrannical  (with  reference  to  the  will) ;  capricious, 
uncertain  (with  reference  to  the  caprice). 

Arbitrary  power  is  most  easily  established  on  the  ruins  of  lib¬ 
erty  abused  to  licentiousness.  Washington. 

3.  Despotic  ;  absolute  in  power  ;  bound  by  no  law  ;  tyran¬ 
nical  ;  as,  an  arbitrary  prince  or  government.  Dryden. 
Syn.  —  Absolute,  capricious,  irresponsible. 

arbitrary  constant,  a  symbol  to  which  various  values  may 
be  assigned,  and  not  affected  by  the  changes  in  the  vari¬ 
ables  of  the  equation.  —  a.  function,  J/a/A.,  any  function, 
•  •  •)»  connecting .the  functions /^, /2,  .  .  .  of  the 
arguments,  which  appear  in  the  complete  integral  of  a  par¬ 
tial  differential  equation  in  lieu  of  the  arbitrary  constants 
in  the  solution  of  an  ordinary  differential  equation  and 
leave  unchanged  the  partial  derivatives  in  the  partial  dif¬ 
ferential  equation.  It  is  indeterminate,  and  necessary  to 
constitute  the  general  integral  (which  see), 
ar'bi  trate  (ar'bi-trat),  v.  t.  ;  ar'bi-trat/ed  (-trat/5d)  ; 
ar'bi-trat'ing  (-Tng).  [L.  arbitralus ,  p.  p.  of  arbitrari  to 

be  a  hearer  or  beholder  of  something,  to  make  a  decision, 
to  give  judgment,  fr.  arbiter.  See  arbiter.]  1.  To  hear 
and  decide  as  arbiter  or  arbitrator  ;  as,  to  choose  men  to 
arbitrate  a  disputed  case  ;  hence,  to  decide  or  determine. 
There  shall  your  swords  and  lances  arbitrate 
The  swelling  difference  of  your  settled  hate.  Shak. 

2.  To  submit,  or  refer  for  decision,  to  arbitration. 

3.  Com.  To  determine  or  fix  by  arbitration  of  exchange, 
arbitrated  par.  See  par,  n .,  1. 

ar'bi  trate,  v.  i.  1.  To  decide  ;  to  determine.  Shak. 
2.  To  act  as  arbitrator  or  judge  ;  as,  to  arbitrate  upon  sev¬ 
eral  reports  ;  to  arbitrate  between  parties  to  a  suit, 
ar'bi-tra'tion  (-tra'shwn),  n.  [F.  arbitration,  L.  arbitratio.] 
Act  of  arbitrating  ;  esp.,  the  hearing  and  determination  of 
a  cause  between  parties  in  controversy  by  a  person  or  per¬ 
sons  chosen  by  the  parties,  or  appointed  under  statutory 
authority,  instead  of  by  the  judicial  tribunal  provided  by 
law  ;  the  hearing  and  determination  of  a  matter  of  dispute 
by  an  arbiter  or  arbitrator.  The  matter  may  be  submitted 
by  au  agreement,  usually  called  a  submission,  to  one  ar¬ 
bitrator,  or  to  two,  who  are  to  choose  a  third  called  an 
umpire.  The  decision  given  is  called  an  award.  At  com¬ 
mon  law  arbitration  is  entirely  voluntary,  and  a  submis¬ 
sion  to  arbitration  is  revocable  by  either  party,  or  avoided 
by  his  death,  before  the  award  is  duly  made.  Now,  in  Great 
Britain  and  many  of  the  United  States,  various  statutes 
have  been  passed  providing  for  compulsory  arbitration  in 
certain  cases,  ana  for  the  appointment  of  the  arbitrator 
by  the  court  in  case  of  the  failure  of  the  parties  to  agree 
upon  one.  These  statutes  generally  make  a  submission 
in  writing  irrevocable  unless  otherwise  expressed  in  the 
writing,  and  make  the  award  conclusive,  subject  only  to 
petition  to  the  court  to  set  it  aside.  The  scope  and  method 
of  arbitration  are  not  bound  by  the  rigid  rules  of  legal  pro¬ 
cedure,  which  are  binding  upon  a  judicial  tribunal,  whether 
acting  by  itself  or  by  a  referee,  in  an  amicable  suit,  or 
otherwise.  See  award,  arbitrator,  conciliation. 

Arbitration  is  a  substitution,  by  consent  of  parties,  of  another 
tribunal  for  those  provided  by  tlie  ordinary  processes  of  law. 

152  Mass.  419. 

arbitration  of  exchange,  a  The  operation  of  determining  by 


calculation  the  differences  in  money  values  or  the  rates  of, 
exchange  between  three  or  more  countries  or  currencies, 
for  the  purpose  of  a  transaction  between  two  through  the 
other  or  others  as  intermediaries,  called  simple  arbitration 
when  three  places  are  concerned,  and  compound  arbitration 
when  more  than  three,  b  A  transaction  consisting  in  buy¬ 
ing  and  selling  bills,  currency,  credit,  etc.,  of  three  or  more 
countries  so  as  to  make  a  profit  on  the  different  rates  of 
exchange  between  them,  as  where  a  banker  sells  a  bill  of 
exchange  on  London  ana  pays  it  by  forwarding  to  London 
a  bill  of  equal  amount  on  Berlin,  purchased  t>y  him  at  a 
lower  rate.  Cf.  arbitrage. 

ar  bi  tra'tion  al  (ar'bt-tra'slmn-al),  a.  Of  or  pertaining 
to  arbitration. 

ar'bi-tra-tive  (iir'bT-tra-ti  v),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  arbitra¬ 
tion  ;  relating  to  or  designating  a  tribunal  for  arbitration, 
ar'bi-tra'tor  (ar'bi -tra' ter),  n.  [L.,  fr.  arbitrari:  cf.  F. 

•  arbitrateur.]  1.  A  person,  or  one  of  two  or  more  persons, 
chosen  by  parties  who  have  a  controversy,  to  settle  their 
differences  ;  an  arbiter.  See  arbitration. 

2.  One  with  absolute  power  of  deciding.  =  arbiter,  2. 
Masters  of  their  own  terms  and  arbitrators  of  a  peace.  Addison. 
Syn.  —  Umpire,  referee,  arbiter, 
ar'bor,  ar'bour  (ar'ber),  n.  [ME.  herber ,  herbere ,  properly 
a  garden  of  herbs,  F.  herbier ,  fr.  L.  herbarium.  See  herb  ; 
cf.  herbarium.]  1.  A  plot  of -grass;  a  lawn.  Obs. 

2.  A  garden  or  an  orchard.  Obs. 

3.  A  kind  of  latticework  formed  of,  or  covered  with,  vines, 

branches  of  trees,  or  other  plants,  for  shade  ;  a  shaded  walk 
or  retreat ;  a  bower.  Sir  P.  Sidney. 

ar'bor,  n.  ;  pi.  E.  arbors  (-berz),  L.  (only  in  senses  1  and  2) 
arbores  (iir-bo'rez).  [L.,  a  tree,  a  beam.]  1.  Bot.  A  tree, 
as  distinguished  from  a  shrub. 

2.  A  genealogical  tree.  Obs.  or  Latin. 

3.  [Cf.  F.arbre.]  Mech.  a  A  main  shaft  or  beam,  b  A  spin¬ 
dle  or  axle  of  a  wheel,  esp.  in  a  clock  or  a  watch,  c  A  lathe 
mandrel.  See  mandrel  a  ;  eccentric  arbor. 

4.  Founding.  The  central  beam  or  bar  of  a  core. 

Arbor  Day.  A  day  in  late  April  or  early  May,  appointed 

in  most  of  the  United  States  for  planting  trees  and  shrubs. 
It  was  first  appointed  in  Nebraska  in  1872,  and  is  com¬ 
monly  a  legal  or  school  holiday . 

II  ar'bor  Di-a'nae  (ar'btfr  di-a'ne).  [L..  tree  of  Diana,  or  of 
sjlver.]  Chem.  A  precipitate  of  metallic  silver,  in  a  beau¬ 
tiful  arborescent  form.  Arbor  Batumi  is  a  similar  forma¬ 
tion  of  lead. 

ar-bo're-al  (ar-bo're-al),  a.  1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  tree 
or  trees  ;  of  the  nature  of  trees.  Cowley. 

2.  Attached  to,  found  in  or  upon,  or  frequenting,  trees  ; 
as,  arboreal  animals. 

ar'bored,  ar'boured  (ar'berd),  a.  Furnished  with  an  arbor  ; 
lined  with  trees.  “An  arbored  walk.”  Pollok. 

ar-bO're-OUS  (ar-bo're-us),  a.  [L.  arboreus,  fr.  arbor  tree.] 

1.  Abounding  in  trees  ;  wooded. 

2.  Having  the  form,  duration  of  life,  or  structure  of  a  tree, 
in  distinction  from  an  herb  or  shrub. 

3.  Pertaining  to,  frequenting,  or  growing  on,. trees. 

ar  bo  resce'  (ar'bo-r&s'),  v.  i.  [L.  arborescere.]  To  be¬ 
come  arborescent. 

ar  bo-res'cence  (ar'bo-rgs'ens),  n.  State  or  quality  of  be¬ 
ing  arborescent ;  treelike  form  or  appearance,  as  in  miner¬ 
als,  or  crystallizations,  or  groups  of  crystals  in  that  form, 
ar  bo-res'cent  (-£nt),  a.  [L.  arborescens ,  p.  pr.  of  arbores¬ 
cere  to  become  a  tree,  fr.  arbor  tree.]  Resembling  a  tree  ; 
becoming  woody  in  stalk ;  dendritic  ;  having  crystalliza¬ 
tions  disposed  like  the  branches  and  twigs  of  a  tree.  —  ar'- 
bo-res'cent-ly,  adv. 

ar  bo-re'tum  (-re'twm),  n. ;  pi.  E.  -retums  (-t«mz),  L.  -reta 
(-ta).  [L.,  a  place  grown  with  trees.]  A  place  where  trees 

and  shrubs  are  cultivated  for  scientific  or  educational  pur¬ 
poses  ;  a  botanical  garden  of  trees, 
ar'bo-ri-cul'ture  (ar'bo-rl-kul'tur),  n.  [L.  arbor  tree 
cultura.  See  culture.]  Cultivation  of  trees  and  shrubs, 
chiefly  for  timber  or  for  ornamental  purposes.  —  ar'bo-ri- 
cul'tur  al  (  kQl'tur-31),  a.  —  ar  bo  ri-cul'tur  1st,  n. 
ar'bo-ri  za'tion  (ar'bS-rT-za'slmn;  -ri-za'-),  n.  [Cf.  F.  ar¬ 
borisation ,  fr.  L.  arbor  tree.]  1.  The  appearance  or  figure 
of  a  tree  or  plant,  as  in  minerals  or  fossils  ;  a  dendrite. 

2.  Med.  Conspicuous  ramification  of  capillary  vessels,  ob¬ 
served  in  inflammatory  conditions, 
ar'bo-rized  (ar'bo-rizd),  a.  Having  a  treelike  appearance  ; 
marked  with  branching  lines  or  veins  so  as  to  simulate  ar¬ 
borescent  forms  ;  as,  an  arborized  or  moss  agate, 
ar'bo-rous  (-rw8),  a.  Of,  relating  to,  or  formed  by,  trees, 
arbor  vine.  All  ornamental  tropical  American  convolvu- 
laceous  vine  ( Ipomcea  tuberosa).  Jamaica. 
ar  bor  vi'tae  or  ar  bor  vi'tae  (ar'btfr-vi  'te),  n.  [L.  arbor  vi¬ 
tae  tree  of  life.]  1.  Bot.  a  A  tree  of  the  genus  Thuja.  The 


Ar'a-mua  (ftr'a-mus),  n.  [NL.  ;* 
cf.  Sp.  aramo.]  See  courlan. 
A  r&m-zo'bah  (S/r4m-z5'bd  ; 
ftr'ftrn-).  Bib. 

A'ran  (a'rftn).  Bib. 
ar  a-ne'i-form  (ar'd-ne'T-fdrm), 
a.  1L.  aranea  spider  +  -form.] 
Zonl.  Like  a  spider. 

A  ra  ne-l-for'mes  (d-ra/nP-T- 
fdr'mez),  A  ra'ne-i-for'mi  a 
(-mY-a),  n.  pi.  [NL.]  Zool. 
The  Pycnogonida. 

A-ra'ne-i'na  (-I'nd),  Ara-ne- 
oi'de-a  (-oi'dS-d),  n.  pi.  [NL.] 
Zool.  =  A  RAN  El  DA. 
a-ra'ne-ol'o-gy  (-5l'fi-jY),  n.  [L. 
araneus  spider  +  logy.)  Zool. 
Zoology  treating  of  spiders.  — 
a-ra'ne-ol'o-glBt  (-jTst ),  n. 
a-ra'ne-ous  (d-ra'nC-us),  a-ra'- 
ne-ose  (-6s),  a.  [L .  araneosus, 
fr.  aranea  spider,  spider’s  web.l 
Cobweblike;  extremely  thin  and 
delicate. 

a-rang".  harangue. 
a-rang'a  (a-rang'a),  n.  [Tag.] 
Any  tree  of  the  genus  Homali- 
trw,  esp  //.  luzoniense,  or  its 
hard  reddish  wood.  Phil.  I. 
arran'go  (d-rtti)'g5),  n. :  pi. 

-goes  (-gdz).  A  bead  of  rough 
carnelian.  Arangoes  were  im¬ 
ported  from  Bombay  for  use  in 
the  African  slave  trade. 

A  rap 'a- hoe  for-ma'tlon  (d- 
r&p'd-hd).  [From  Arapahoe 
County,  Colorado,  named  from 
an  Indian  tribe.]  Geol.  A  for¬ 
mation  in  Colorado,  near  the  top 
of  the  Cretaceous  (possibly  at 
the  base  of  the  Tertiary )  system. 
Ar'a-pha  (ttr'a-fd).  D.  Bib. 


ar'a-pho-ros'tic  ( ftr'd-ffi-rbs'- 

tlk),  ara-phoe'tic  (-ffis'ttk),  a. 
[Gr.  appcu^os;  a-  not  +  pan-re iv 
to  sew  together.]  Seamless, 
ara-pun'ga  (ttr'd-pfiij'gd),  n. 
[From  native  name.]  The  cam- 
panero  or  bell  bird, 
ar'ar  (ar'iir),  n.,  or  arar  tree 
[Native  name.]  The  sandarac 
tree.  Morocco. 

a-ra'ra  (d-ra'rd),  n.  [Tupi.] 

1.  A  macaw.  Brazil. 

2.  The  palm  cockatoo,  of  Aus¬ 
tralia  (Microglossus  aterrimus). 
a-ra  ra-can'ga  (-kaq'gd),  n.  = 
aracanga. 

a-ra'ra-o  (ii-ra'ra-d).  a  ra'ro 
(-r5),  n.  [Tag.,  Visayan.]  The 
Bermuda  arrowroot.  Phil.  I. 
Ar'a-rat  (ftr'd-rttt).  Bib. 

Ar' a- rath  (-rath).  Bib. 
a^a-rau'na  (ar'd-rft'nd),  n. 
[Tupi  arara-una ,  lit.,  black 
macaw.]  The  blue  and  yellow 
macaw  ( Ara  araravna). 
A'ra-rl  (a'rd-rT).  I).  Bib. 
A'ra-rite  (-rlt).  D.  Bib. 
araro.  Var.  of  , r  •  ’•  *  o 
arar  tree.  =  a 


arase.  +  .  Cl 
e'.  v.  f.  |< 


ara8 
a-rase1 

raze  ;  erase.  ( > 

ar'a-aene.  Var 
arasshe  i*  ar 
a-ras'tra  (A-r# 

ARRASTRK. 

a-rate',  v.  t.  Cf  to 

chide.  1  To  rebiik 

A-ra'thes  (d-ra' 

a-ra'tion  (d-ra  * 

aratiOj  fr.  urari 

ing  ;  tillage.  B  ' 


ar'a-to-ry  (ftr'd-tfi-rY),  a.  [LL. 

aratorius :  cf.  F.  aratoire .] 
Contributing  to  tillage.  Rare. 
A-rau'a  (a-rou'ii),  n.  Any  In¬ 
dian  of  certain  tribes  of  central 
Brazil,  supposed  to  form  a  dis¬ 
tinct  linguistic  stock.  —  A-rau'- 
an  (  -dn),  a. 

A-rau'can  (d-r6'kdn),  n.  The 
language  of  the  Araucanians  ; 
also,  an  Araucanian. 
araught.  Obs.  p.  p.  of  a  reach, 
AHECCHK. 

A-rau'nah  (d-rd'nd).  Bib. 
Ar'a-va  (ttr'd-vd),  n.  Tamil  ; 
—  native  name  in  wer  tern  India. 
|J  A  ra'vlr'  (A  ra/ver').  [F.]  Rav- 
lshingly  ;  admirably, 
arawe. '  ^  a  row. 

Ar'awn  (ftr'oun),  n.  fW., 
prop.,  eloquence.]  Celt.  Myth. 
A  king  or  god  of  Annwn.  He 
exchanged  realms  for  a  year 
with  Pwyll  in  order  that  the 
latter  might  defeat  Havgan. 
a-ray',  adv.  [a-  on  -I-  ray  order.] 
In  rank  or  order  ;  arow.  Obs. 
era  ye.  -f*  array. 
j  rayne',  v.  t.  [OF.  arenner , 
areiner.]  To  rein  ; 
chek.  Obs. 

+  ARRANGE, 
aravi  arras. 

I  ar'ba.  5  ar.  of  a  RA  B  v- 

Ar'bah  ( iir'bb  ).  Bib. 
*iba.;f  +  HERBAGE. 

.'  o*. -let  tre,  ar'ba-les  ter,  n. 

ilestre  for  arbaleste. 
1  >  -.kit  a  lest.]  An  arbalest,  or 
•  shot  from  it.  Obs. 
bale ,  trier, «.  =  aiibales- 


Ar'bath-ite  (ar'b&th-Tt).  Bib. 

Ar'ba-tis  (iir'bd-fls).  D.  Bib. 
Ar-bat'tiB  (ar-bfit'Ys).  Bib. 
Ar-be'la  (iir-be'ld)  (in  Pales¬ 
tine).  Bib 

arbelater.  *i*  arbalestre. 
ar'ber.  +  arbor. 
ar'ber,  n.  [OF.  erbiere ,  arbiere , 
herbiere :  cf.  F.  herbier.]  The 
windpipe  or  pluck  of  an  animal, 
artery,  arberye.  +  arbory. 
arbetrie.  +  arbitry. 

Ar'bite  (iir'bit).  Bib.  [Oft.O 
ar'bi-ter,  r.  1.  3r  t.  To  arbitrate.  | 
||  ar'bi-ter  eyle-gan'ti-ae  (ar'bl- 
t5r  cl  f-gftn'shl-e).  [L.]  Lit., 
judge  of  elegance;  —  a  title 
given  by  Tacitus  to  Caius  Pe- 
tronius,  a  Roman  exquisite.  He 
was  the  director  of  the  enter¬ 
tainments  at  the  court  of  Nero. 
Also  ar'bi-ter  e'le-gan'ti-a'- 
mm  (-a'nlin).  [ment. I 

ar-bit'er-ment.  f  arbitra-| 
ar'bi-tra-bl.  Arbitrable.  Ref. 
Sp. 

ax'bi-trag-er  (ar'bY-trft-j5r),  n. 

=  AR  BITE  AO  1ST. 

||  ar'bi  tra  geur'  (iir'be'tra'- 
zhOr'),  n.  [F.]  An  arbitragist. 
ar'bi-tra-ri-ly  (iir'bY-trfi-rT-lY), 

adv.  Of  ARBITRARY. 

ar'bi-tra-ri  ness,  n.  See  -ness. 
ar/bi-tra'ri-0U8.  a.  [L.  arbi- 
trarius.]  Arbitrary.  Obs.  — 
ar'bi-tra'ri-ous-ly,  adv.  Obs.  — 
ar'bi-tra'ri-ous-nesB.  n.  Obs. 
ar'bi  tra'tion-ist, //.  See-isT. 
ar'bi-tra  tor-ship,  n.  See -ship. 
ar'bi  tra'trix,  h.  |L.]  Fern,  of 

ARBITRATOR. 

ar'bi-tre.  +  arbitry. 


ar'bi-tre,  v.  t.  &r  i.  [F.  arbitrer.] 

To  arbitrate.  Obs.  6c  R. 
ar  bit're  ment.  Earlier,  but  now 
less  usual,  for  arbitrament. 
ar'bi-trer,  n.  Arbitrator.  Obs. 
ar'bi-tre8B  ( iir'bY-trf b),  n.  Fern, 
of  arbiter. 

ar'bi-tror,  -trour,  n.  [OF.  arbi- 
treor ,  L.  arbitrator  ruler.]  An 
arbitrator.  Obs. 
ar'bi-try.  n.  [L.  arbitrium.) 
Arbitrament.  Obs. 
ar'blast  (ar'bl&st),  ar'blast-er. 
Vars.  of  ARBALEST,  ARBALEST¬ 
ER,  ARBALESTRE. 

Ar  bo'na  i  (iir-bO'nft-I).  Bib. 
ar'bor.  i*  ahber,  windpipe, 
ar  bo-ra'ceous  (ar'bC-ra'snMs), 
a.  Arboreal. 

ar'bo-ral  (-rdl),  a.  Arboreal, 
ar'bo-ra-ry  (iir'bo-rft-rY),  a.  [L. 
arborarius.]  Arboreal.  Rare. 
ar'bo-ra  tor  (-ra't5r),  n.  FL.] 
One  who  cares  for  trees.  Obs. 
arbor  chuck.  See  chuck,  w.,  4. 
ar-bo're-an.  a.  Arboreal, 
ar  bor-esque'.  a.  [arbor  tree  -f 
esque.]  Treelike.  Rare. 
ar'bo-ret,  n.  [Cf.  arboretum.] 
A  small  grove;  a  shrubbery.  Obs. 
ar'bo-ret,  n.  [Dim.  of  L.  arbor.] 
A  small  tree  ;  shrub.  Obs. 
ar-bor'i-cal  (iir-bbr'Y-kdl),  a. 
Relating  to  trees.  Obs. 
ar-bor'l-cole  ( -Y-kOl ),  a.  [L.  ar¬ 
bor  tree  -t-  -cole.]  Zool.  Inhab¬ 
iting  trees  ;  arboreal 
ar  bo-ric'o-line  (iir'brt-rYk'fi- 
lln  :  -lYn),  a.  [L.  arbor  tree  -f 
-coline.]  Growing  on  trees.  R. 
ar  bo-ric'o-louB  (dws),  a.  Zool. 
=  ARBOR1COLK. 


ar'bor-i-form  (ar'b<Jr-Y-f6rm  ; 

iir-bOr'-),  a.  Tree-shaped, 
ar  bo  ri  8^'  (ar/bo/re/za')»  a. 
[F.l  Arborized. 
ar'Dor-iBt,  n.  [F.  arboriste ,  fr. 
L.  arbor.]  1.  A  herbalist.  Obs. 
2.  Student  or  cultivator  of  trees, 
ar'bor- ol'a-try  (Sr'btfr-bl'd-trY), 
n.  [L.  arbor  tree  +  -latry.]  The 
worship  of  trees. 

||  ar'bor  por-phy'ri  a'nafar'bflr 
pCr-ftr  l-a'na).  [Alter  the  phi¬ 
losopher  Porphyry.]  See  tree 
ok  Porphyry. 

I|  ar'bor  Sa  tur'ni  (ed-tfir'nT). 
I L.,  lit.,  tree  of  Saturn,  or  lead.] 
See  arbor  Dianne. 
arbor  shaft.  =  Cardan  joint. 
ar'bo-ry.  n.  [Cf.  OF.  arbreie ,  L. 
arboreta ,  pi.  of  arboretum.  In 
sense  2,  fr.  arbor ,  or  confused 
with  it.  See  arboretum.1  Obs. 

1.  Timber  growth  ;  shrubbery. 

2.  An  arbor,  or  bower.  [ture.i 

3.  A  place  devoted  to  tree  cul-| 
ar'bour.  V ar.  of  arbor,  bower, 
ar'bre  +  arbor. 

ar'bri  er  (ar'brl-?r).  n.  [F.,  fr 
arbre  tree,  beam.)  The  stock  of 
a  crossbow. 

ar'bus-cle  (ar'bfis-’l),  ar-bui'- 
cu-la  ( tir-bfis'kfl-ld),  n.  [L.  ar- 
buscula ,  dim.  of  arbor  tree.]  A 
dwarf  tree  or  treelike  shrub.— ar- 

bus'cu-lar,  a. 

ar-bus'cule  (ar-bbs'kol),  v. 
[See  arbuscle.]  Zool.  a  A  tuft 
of  hairs  or  cilia,  b  A  branched 
treelike  gill  or  other  organ, 
ar-bust'ed.  />.  a.  [L.  arbustare 
to  plant  with  trees.]  Furnished 
with  shrubs.  Obs. 


food,  foot ;  out,  oil ;  chair ;  go ;  sing,  i  .  ‘  ,  <*>•- 1,  sii' n ;  nat-,-e,  verdure  (250) ;  K  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144) ;  bow  ;  yet ;  zh  =  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Gnoz. 

Full  exvlanati  '  '  irevlations,  Signs,  etc.,  Immediately  precede  the  Vocabulary. 
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ARCHyEORNITHES 


Arbutus  (2)  ( Epigaea 
re  pens). 


American  arborvitse  ( T .  occidentals)  and  the  Oriental  ar- 
borvit®  ( T .  orientals)  are  commonly  cultivated  ;  both  have 
developed  many  garden  varieties,  b  Any  of  several  species 
of  Libocedrus,  as  L.  doniana. 

2.  Anat.  The  treelike  form  in  which  the  gray  and  white 
nerve  tissues  in  the  cerebellum  appear  in  a  vertical  section, 
ar-bus'tive  (ar-bus'tiv),  a.  [L.  arbustivus ,  fr.  arbustum 
place  where  trees  are  planted.]  Of  or  belonging  to  young 
trees ;  trained  to  a  tree.  Obs.  Ox f .  E.  D. 

ar'bute  (iir'but),  n.  [L.  arbutus.']  The  strawberry  tree. 
Archaic  or  Poetic.  — ar  bu'te  an  (ar-bu'te-au),  a. 
ar'bu-tin  (ar'bu-tTn),  n.  [From  Arbutus,  a  genus  allied 
to  that  of  bearberry.]  Chcm .  A  crystalline  glucoside, 
C1;iHl507,  found  in  the  leaves  of  the  bearberry.  It  is  de¬ 
composed  by  emulsin,  forming  glucose  and  hydroquinone. 
It  is  a  powerful  diuretic. 

ar^bu-tus  (ar'bu-tas ;  ar-bii'tas ;  the  first  is  the  correct 
Latin  accentuation ,  but  the  second  is  now  preferred  by  many 
for  sense  2 ),  ».  [L.,  the  strawberry  tree.]  1.  Bot.  [cap.'] 
A  genus  of  ericaceous  shrubs  or  trees,  of  southern  Europe 
and  western  North  America.  They  have  small  campanulate 
flowers  with  a  superior  ovary  ;  the  fruit  is  a  many-seeded 
scarlet  berry.  The  European  A.  unedo  is  the  strawberry 
tree,  and  A.  menziesii  of  California  and  Oregon  is  the  ma¬ 
dron  a.  Also  [/.  c.],  a  tree  of  this  genus. 

2.  Short  for  trailing  arbutus ,  a  well-known  trailing  erica¬ 
ceous  plant  ( Epigaea  repens)  of  the 
United  States,  having  oblong,  hairy 
leaves  and  fragrant  pink  or  white 
flowers  with  a  6  -  parted,  salver¬ 
shaped  corolla.  It  grows  as  far  north 
as  Canada  and  as  far  south  as  Flor¬ 
ida,  but  is  especially  abundant  in 
New  England  and  the  Middle  Atlan¬ 
tic  States,  growing  in  sandy  or 
rocky  soil  shaded  by  woods:  and 
blossoming  in  early  spring.  It  is  not 
closely  related  to  the  arbutus  shrub 
or  tree  (def.  1).  Called  also  May¬ 
flower  ^  esp.  in  New  England,  and 
ground  laurel ,  esp.  in  the  Southern 
States. 

arc  (ark),  n.  [F.  arc,  L.  arcus  bow, 
arc.  Cf.  ARCH,  71.,  ARCHER,  ARROW.] 

1.  Geoni.  A  portion  of  a  curved  line ; 
as,  the  arc  of  a  circle  or  an  ellipse, 
arc  sin  x.  arc  cos  x.  arc  tan  x,  etc.,  signify  respectively  an  an- 

fle  whose  sine,  cosine,  tangent,  etc.,  is  x.  In  American  and  Eng- 
ish  books  the  symbols  «t’n'Lrf  cos-ix,  tarr^x,  etc.,  are  more  usual. 
2.  An  object  having  an  arclike  curvature  ;  as,  the  colored 
arc  (the  rainbow). 

3.  An  arch.  Obs. 

Statues  and  trophies,  and  triumphal  arcs.  Milton. 
4.  Astron.  The  apparent  arc  described,  above  or  below  the 
horizon,  by  the  sun  or  other  celestial  body.  A  star’s  diur¬ 
nal  arc  is  the  arc  it  describes  from  rising  to  setting. 

5 .  Elec.  A  sustained  luminous  glow  sometimes  having  the 
appearance  of  a  bow  or  arc  of  light  (whence  the  name)  that 
is  formed  under  certain  conditions  when  a  break  is  made 
in  an  electric  circuit.  The  points  between  which  the  arc 
is  formed  may  be  of  metal  or,  as  in  the  ordinary  arc  light , 
of  carbon.  The  E.  M.  F.  must  be  sufficient  to  overcome 
the  contact  resistance  between  the  terminals  and  the  in¬ 
tervening  layer  of  ^as}  and  the  current  sufficient  to  heat 
the  gas  and  maintain  it  in  incandescence.  This  E.  M.  F. 
is  about  40  volts  in  the  open  direct-current  carbon  arc, 
about  85  per  cent  of  the  light  of  which  comes  from  the 
positive  carbon.  10  per  cent  from  the  negative  carbon,  and 
only  5  per  cent  from  the  arc  itself.  There  is  usually 
an  automatic  arrangement  for  keeping  the  points  at  the 
proper  distance  from  each  other,  as  in  the  various  types  of 
arc  lamp.  Arc  lamps  may  be  operated  by  a  continuous 
current,  in  which  case  the  positive  carbon 
attains  the  highest  temperature  (about 
3600°  C.).  It  becomes  crater-shaped  and  the 
negative  carbon  pointed.  With  an  alter¬ 
nating  current  the  ends  of  the  carbons  re¬ 
main  nearly  flat  and  they  are  nearly  of  the 
same  temperature.  To  prevent  rapid  con¬ 
sumption  of  the  carbons  the  arc  is  often 
inclosed  so  as  to  limit  the  supply  of  oxy¬ 
gen.  In  the  so-called  flam  ing  arc ,  salts  of 
various  metals,  such  as  calcium1potassium, 
cerium,  titanium,  etc.,  are  introduced. 

Their  vapors  have  spectra  of  great  lumi¬ 
nous  intensity.  In  lamps  of  this  type  the 
light  comes  chiefly  from  the  arc  itself,  and 
the  total  brightness  is  several  times  that 
of  a  carbon  arc  light  of  the  same  energy, 
arc  of  action,  Mech .,  in  gearing,  the  arc  made 
up  of  the  arcs  of  approach  and  recess,  cor¬ 
responding  to  the  angle  of  action.  This 
should  be  longer  than  the  pitch  on  each 
-wheel,  so  that  at  least  two  pairs  of  teeth 
are  engaged  at  the  same  time.  —  a.  of  ap¬ 
proach.  Mech.  See  angle  op  approach.  — 
a.  of  recess.  Mech.  See  angle  of  recess.— 
a.  of  vision,  Astron. ,  the  arc  that  measures 
the  least  distance  from  the  sun  at  which, 
when  the  sun  is  below  the  horizon,  a  star 

tecomeeS\eSinBfr0mit8raySArc  1-“"*  *«  Alternating 
becomes  visible.  Current.  1,  1  Binding  Post ; 

arc  (ark),  v.  i. ;  arched  or  arced 
(arkt);  arck'ing  or  arc'ing  (ar'- 
kTng).  Elec.  To  form  an  elec¬ 
tric  arc. 

ar'ca  (iir'kd),  n.;  pi.  arc.®  (-se). 

[L.,  a  chest.]  1.  A  chest  or  box  ;  specif.  :  Eccl.  a  An 
alms  box.  b  The  chest,  used  as  an  altar,  upon  whose  lid 
the  Eucharistic  elements  were  consecrated,  c  A  box  in 


Binding 
2  Switch  ;  3  Cap  ;  4  Lift¬ 
ing  Magnets  ;  5  Lead  to 
Upper  Carbon;  «>  Armature  ; 
7  Gas  Cap ;  8  Lower  Car¬ 
bon  Holder. 


ar-bus'tmnCar-bns'tum),  n.  [L.] 

A  natural  copse  or  a  plantation 
of  shrubs  or  small  trees;  an 
orchard.  Cf.  arboretum. 
arc.  f  ark. 

||  ar  ca-bu-ce'ro  (ar'kii-boo- 
tha'ro  ;  133, 138),  n.  [Sp.]  A  har- 
quebusier. 

[|  Ar'ca  des  am'bo.  [L.]  Lit., 
both  Arcadians,  that  is,  skilled 
in  pastoral  music.  Vergil  (  Ec¬ 
logues, \  II.  4).  By  extension,  two 
persons  of  similar  tastes  or  char¬ 
acteristics  ;  sometimes,  ironi¬ 
cally,  two  fools  or  simpletons, 
ar-ca'di-an,  a.  Having,  or  cov¬ 
ered  with,  arcades.  Rare. 
Ar-ca'di-an  (ar-ka'dT-dn),  n. 
1.  See  Greek,  n.,  5. 


2.  A  member  of  the  Academy  of 

Arcadians.  See  under  academy. 
ar-cad'ing  ( iir-kad'Yng),  n.  Ar¬ 
cades  collectively. 

Ar'ca-dy  (ar'kcwiY),  n.  Arcadia. 
Poetic. 

II  ar-ca'na  cae-le'sti  a  or  coe-le'- 

sti-a(8P-lcs'tY-<i).  [L.]  Heaven¬ 
ly  secrets ;  celestial  mysteries. 

||  ar-ca'na  im-pe'ri-i.  [L.]  The 
secrets  or  mysteries  of  empire  or 
government ;  state  secrets, 
ar-ca'nal  (ar-ka'ndl),  a.  Ar¬ 
cane.  Rare. 

arc'an  gel.  *f*  archangel. 

(I  ar-ca'nl  dls  ci-pli'na.  [L  ]  See 

Discipline  of  the  Secret. 
ar-ca'nite  (ar-ka'nlt),  n.  Min. 
Aphthitalite. 


Arcade. 


which  the  consecrated  bread  of  the  Eucharist  was  reserved, 
d  A  reliquary,  e  A  paten. 

2.  [cap.]  Zobl.  A  genu8of  filibranchiate  bivalve  mollusks, 
type  of  a  family,  Arcidae,  consisting  of  the  ark  shells, 
arcade'  (ar-kad'),  n. 

[F  .arcade,  It.  areata, 

LL.  areata,  fr.  L.  | 

arcus  bow,  arch.]  “ - ' ■<rn-  / 

1.  Arch,  a  A  series 
of  arches  with  the 
columns  or  piers 
which  support  them, 
the  spandrels  above, 
and  other  necessary 
appurte  nances; 
sometimes  open, 
serving  as  an  en¬ 
trance  or  to  give 
light;  sometimes  closed  at  the  back  (see  Illust.)  and  forming 
a  decorative  feature,  b  A  long,  arched  building  or  gallery. 
C  A  single  arched  opening,  with  its  structural  parts.  Rare. 

2.  An  arched  or  covered  passageway  or  avenue  ;  specif.,  one 
between  rows  of  shops;  as,  the  Burlington  A  rcade,  Loudon. 

ar  cade',  v.  t.  To  form  as,  or  furnish  with,  an  arcade  or 
arcades.  Esp.  in  p.  a.,  arcaded. 

Ar  -ca'di  a  (iir-ka'dT-d),  n.  [L.  Arcadia ,  Gr.  ’Apxa&a.]  A 
mountainous  and  picturesque  district  of  Greece,  inhabited 
by  a  simple,  pastoral  people,  distinguished  for  contentment 
and  rural  happiness.  Hence,  fig.,  any  region  or  scene  of 
simple  pleasure,  rustic  innocence,  and  untroubled  quiet. 
Ar-ca'di-an  (-5n)  1  a.  [L.  Arcadius,  - diets ,  fr.  Arcadia : 
Ar  ca'dlc  (-dTk)  J  cf.  F.  Arcadien ,  -digue.]  Of  or  per¬ 
taining  to  Arcadia  ;  ideally  rural  ;  as,  Arcadian  simplicity. 
Syn.  — See  rural. 

Arcadian  academy.  See  Academy  op  Arcadians. 

—  Ar-ca'di  an  ism  (-Iz’m),  ?i. -Ar-ca'di  an  ly,  adv. 
ar  cane'  (ar-kan'),  a.  [L.  arcanus.]  Hidden ;  secret. 

“  The  arcane  part  of  divine  wisdom.”  Berkeley. 

ar-ca'num  (ar-ka'nwm),  n. ;  pi.  -cana  (-na).  [L.,  fr.  ar- 

canis  closed,  secret,  fr.  area  chest,  box,  fr.  arcere  to  in¬ 
close.  See  ark.]  1.  A  secret;  a 
mystery ;  —  generally  in  pi. 

Inquiries  into  the  arcana  of  the 
Godhead.  Warburton. 

2.  An  extract  of  the  ulterior  or 
vital  nature  of  something  ;  a 
powerful  natural  agent ;  an 
elixir ;  —  so  used  by  Paracelsus 
and  other  alchemists  of  the  Re¬ 
naissance  ;  hence,  a  secret  rem¬ 
edy  or  nostrum. 

ar'ca- ture  (ar'kd-^ur),  n.  [Cf. 

LL.  areata  arcade.]  a  A  small 
arcade,  b  A  blind  arcade,  esp.  Arcature  b. 

one  decorative  rather  than  structural, 
arch  (arch),  n.  [F.  arche ,  fr.  LL.  area  (see  ark),  confused 
with  arcus  (cf.  arc).]  1.  Geoni.  Any  part  of  a  curve  ;  an 
arc.  Obs.  or  R. 

2.  Arch.  A  structural  member,  usually  curved  and  made 


Arches  :  1  Primitive  ;  2  Segmental  ;  3  Round  ;  4  Horseshoe  : 

5  Ogee  ;  6  Equilateral  Pointed  and  Stilted  ;  7  Lancet ;  s  Flat ; 

9  Three-centered  or  “  Basket-handle  ;  ”  10  Four-centered  or 
“Tudor;”  11  Shouldered;  12  Trefoil;  13  Rampant. 

up  of  separate  wedge-shaped  solids  (voussoirs),  with  their 
joints  at  right  angles  to  the  curve.  It  is  used  to  support 
the  wall  or  other  weight  above  an  opening  or  as  an  orna¬ 
mental  feature  in  decorative  work.  Scientifically,  the  arch 
is  a  means  of  spanning  an  opening  by  resolving  vertical 
pressure  into  horizontal  or  diagonal  thrust.  Arches  are 
classified  generally  according  to  their  structural  proper¬ 
ties,  or  their  uses  in  a  particular  position  of  a  building  or 
style  of  architecture  ;  as,  skew,  discharging ,  Gothic  etc 
They  are  more  specifically  named  according  to  their  in- 
trados  curves  ;  as,  elliptical ,  lancet ,  three-centered ,  etc. 

3.  Any  place  covered  by  an  arch  ;  an  archway. 


||  ar-ca'num  ar  ca-no'nun.  [L.] 

Mystery  of  mvsteries. 

Ar'cas  (ar'ktfs),  n.  [L.,  fr.  Gr. 
’Ap/cd?.]  Gr.  Myth.  The  epon¬ 
ymous  ancestor  of  the  Arcadi¬ 
ans.  son  of  Zeus  and  Callisto. 
arc'ate  (-kat),  a.  Bow-shaped. 

||  arc'-boutant'  (ar'boo'taN'L 
7i.;  pi.  arcs-boutants  (-tax'). 
[F.]  Arch.  A  flying  buttress. 

||  Arc  de  l’E'toile'  (ark' d?  la'- 
twal').  [F.,  arch  of  the  star.] 
See  MEMORIAL  ARCH. 

||  arc7  de  tri  omphe'  (tre'SNf') ; 
pi.  arcs  de  triomphe  (ark). 
IF.,  arch  of  triumph.]  See  me¬ 
morial  ARCH. 

||  arc'-dou  bleau'  (ar'doS'blo'), 

71.  ;  pi.  ARCS-DOUBLEAUX  (-bl5'). 


(F .]  Arch.  A  cross  arch,  support¬ 

ing  or  strengthening  vaulting. 
Arc  _du  Car  rou  sel'  (ark'  dii 
ka'rdo'zel').  [F.]  See  memo¬ 
rial  ARCH. 

Ar-cel'la  (ar-sel'd),  n.  [NL., 
dim.  of  L.  area  box.]  Zobl.  A 
genus  of  protozoans  related  to 
Anurba,  but  provided  with  an 
umbrellalike chitinouB  shell. 
arcenaL  arsenal. 

||  arc-en'-ciel'  (ar'kiiN'syei'), 
7i.;  yl.  arcs-  (ar'kaN'-).  [F.j 
A  rainbow. 

Ar  ceu-tho'bi-um  (ar'sfi-thS'bY- 
wm),  7i.  [NL.  ;  Gr.  apicevOos 
juniper  bush  -4-  /3i09  life;  — 
from  its  parasitism  on  conifers.] 
Bot.  Syn.  of  Razoumofskya. 


4.  Any  curve  in  the  form  of  an  arch ;  as,  the  arch  of  the 

aorta.  “  Colors  of  the  showery  arch.11  Milton. 

5.  By  extension,  from  some  resemblance  of  form  or  func¬ 
tion  :  a  One  of  the  fire  chambers  of  a  brick  kiln  ;  also,  the 
fire  chamber  in  certain  kinds  of  furnaces  and  ovens  ;  — 
from  the  arched  roof,  b  Mining.  A  portion  of  a  lode  left 
standing,  either  to  support  the  hanging  wall,  or  because 
its  value  as  ore  is  too  small  to  justify  its  removal,  c  Phon. 
The  arch  in  the  hard  palate,  extending  backward  from  the 
alveolar  processes,  d  Shipbuilding.  —  bridge  piece. 

6.  pi.  [cap.]  Short  for  Court  op  Arches. 

Arch  of  Constantine,  Severus,  Titus,  or  Trajan.  See  memorial 
arch.  —  a.  of  triumph,  a  triumphal  arch.  -  arches  of  the  fauces 
or  palate.  Anat.  =  pillars  of  the  fauces. 
arch  (arch),  v.  t.  ;  arched  (iircht);  arch'ing.  [Cf.  OF. 
archier.]  1.  To  cover,  or  provide,  with  an  arch  or  arches; 
to  span  with  an  arch. 

2.  To  form  or  bend  into  the  shape  of  an  arch. 

The  horse  arched  his  neck.  Charlesworth. 
arch,  v.  i.  To  form  into  an  arch. 

arch,  a.  [See  arch-,  the  prefix.]  1.  Chief ;  eminent ; 
greatest ;  principal. 

The  most  arch  act  of  piteous  massacre.  Shak. 

2.  [This  sense  arises  from  the  common  use  of  arch  in 
sense  1  in  arch  rogue,  arch  wag,  arch  knave,  etc.]  Cunning 
or  sly  ;  now,  usually,  sportively  mischievous  ;  roguish  ;  as, 
an  arch  look,  word,  lad. 

[He]  spoke  his  request  with  so  arch  a  leer.  Tatler. 
Syn.  — See  mischievous. 
arch,  n.  A  chief  ;  one  preeminent.  Obs. 

My  worthy  arch  and  patron  comes  to-night.  Shak. 

arch-  (arch-,  except  in  archangel  and  derivatives.  Many 
of  these  compounds  have  variable  accent,  dependent  upon 
position  and  emphasis.  In  titles ,  esp.  when  the  name  fob 
lows ,  the  stronger  accent  is  commonly  on  arch- ;  as,  Arcli'- 
bish'op  Cuth'bert,  the  Arcl/duke7  Hen'ry,  etc.).  [AS.  arce-, 
erce -,  L.  arch-,  archi -,  Gr.  op\-,  apxL~ :  cf.  OF.  arche-.  See 
archi-.]  A  prefix  used  :  1.  a  In  titles  and  descriptive  ap¬ 
pellations,  meaning  chief principal, mastei'  ;as,  arcAbishop, 
arc/<duke,  arcAprotestant,  arc/iphilosopher.  b  Similarly 
with  derogatory  implication,  often  specif,  with  reference  to 
the  Devil ;  as,  arcAtyrant,  arcAdeceiver,  arcAliar. 

2.  Denoting  first  in  time ,  original ,  as  a  A  father.  Archaic. 

3.  a  With  names  of  things,  denoting  chief,  principal , 
prime,  as  arcApiece,  arcApillar,  arch  Bin.  b  Rarely,  denot¬ 
ing  primitive,  original,  as  arcA-Christianity,  arcAessence. 

The  reference  “  See  arch-  ”  is  sometimes  piven  as  the 
only  definition  of  a  word  beginning  in  arch-,  if  its  meaning 
can  be  readily  gathered  from  the  definitions  of  the  prefix 
and  the  root  word. 

-arch  (-ark ;  in  familiar  words,  -ark).  [Gr.  chief, 

commander,  ap\e iv  to  rule.  See  arch,  a.]  A  suffix  mean¬ 
ing  a  rider,  as  in  monarcA  (a  sole  ruler). 

Ar-clue'an,  Ar-che'an  (ar-ke'dn),  a.  [Gr.  dp^ato?  ancient, 
fr.  apxg  beginning.]  Geol.  Ancient ;  pertaining  to  or  desig¬ 
nating  the  oldest  known  system  of  rocks  (see  geology, 
Chart).  The  term  is  sometimes  used  as  the  equivalent  of 
Pre-Cambrian,  but  is  restricted  by  the  United  States  Geo¬ 
logical  Survey  and  most  American  geologists  to  the  earlier 
portion  of  the  Pre-Cambrian,  represented  in  the  record 
chiefly  by  metamorphosed  igneous  rocks,  but  subordi- 
nately  by  metamorphosed  sedimentary  beds.  The  Archaean 
rocks  contain  carbonaceous  material,  iron  ores,  limestone, 
etc.,  which  probably  indicate  the  existence  of  life,  but  no 
fossils  have  been  found.  The  duration  of  the  era  during 
which  the  Archaean  rocks  were  formed  (the  Archeozoic 
era),  was  very  great, possibly  exceeding  all  subsequent  time. 
Ar-chae'an,  Ar-che'an,  n.  Geol.  The  Archaean  system  of 
rocks  ;  sometimes,  but  less  correctly,  the  Archaean  era. 
ar'chae  0-  (iir'ke-o-).  A  combining  form  fr.  Gr.  apxa iov, 
ancient, primitive  ;  referring  spec ifically  :  in  ar'chae-o-ge-ol'o-gy, 

7i .,  to  geological  periods  ;  in  ar  chae-og'ra-phy  (iir'kP-Cg'ra-fi ),  n., 
ar  chae-o-graph'i-cal  (-grif'l-kal),  a.,  to  antiquities,  etc. 

ar  chae  o  log'ic,  ar  che-o  log'ic  (-lSj'Tk)  [  a.  [Gr.  dp^ouo- 
ar  chae-o-log'i  cal,  ar  che  o-  (  T-kal)  j  Aoyt <6?.]  Re¬ 
lating  to  archaeology  or  antiquities ;  as,  archseological  re¬ 
searches.  —  ar  chae  o  log'i-cal  ly,  or  ar  che-o-,  adv. 
archaeological  ages.  See  age,  n.,  7. 

ar  chse  ol'o  gist,  ar  che  ol'o  gist  (-51'6-jTst),  n.  A  spe¬ 
cialist  in  archaeology. 

ar  ch®  ol'o  gy,  ar  che  ol'o-gy  (ar'ke -51'6-jT),  n.  [Gr. 
dpxatoAoyia;  ap^ato?  ancient  (fr.  apxv  beginning)  -f-  Aoyo? 
discourse,  Aryeii/  to  speak.] 

The  study  of  antiquities;  the 
study  of  the  art,  architec¬ 
ture,  customs,  and  beliefs  of 
ancient  peoples  as  shown  in 
their  monuments,  imple¬ 
ments,  inscriptions,  relics, 
etc.  Archaeology  is  some¬ 
times  used  in  a  narrow  sense 
for  the  study  of  the  material 
remains  of  the  historic  peo¬ 
ples  of  antiquity,  esp.  the 
Greeks  and  Romans,  Baby¬ 
lonians,  Assyrians,  Egyp¬ 
tians,  etc.:  sometimes  for 
the  general  science  of  pre¬ 
historic  man,  in  which  case  | 
it  is  also  known  as  prehis¬ 
toric  archaeology  or  as  pale- 
ethnology. 

Ar  ch®  op'ter  yx  (-Sp'ter- 

Tks),  n.  [NL.  ;  archseo — \- 
Gr.  mtpvt-  wing.]  Paleon.  A 
genus  consisting  of  the  earli¬ 
est  and  most  primitive  fos¬ 
sil  bird  known.  It  is  of  the 
Jurassic  period,  and  is  re- 


Remains  of  Archasopteryx. 
(x  id)* 


arc'  for  me  ret'  (iirk'  fflr'm’- 

rcr).  IF.]  Arch.  A  wall  arch  or 
wall  rib  of  a  vaulted  bay. 
arch.  +  argh. 

Arch.,  or  arch.  Abbr.  Archaic  : 
archaism  ;  Archambaud  ;  arch¬ 
ery  ;  Archibald  .  archipelago  ; 
architect ;  architectural  ;  archi¬ 
tecture. 

ar'cha.  +  areca. 
ar'chae-cra'ni-ateCar'kP-kra'  nY- 
at),  a.  [archseo-  craniate.) 
Zobl.  Designating  or  having  a 
primitive  type  of  skull,  as  that 
of  Amphibia  ;  —  opposed  to  syn- 
craniate.  G.  II.  Howes. 

Ar  chae-o-ce'ti  (-S-se'tT),  n.  pi. 
[NL.  ;  archseo-  ■+■  L.  cetus 
whale.]  Zobl.  =  Zeuolodonta 


archseol.  Abbr.  Archa?ology. 
ar'chae-o-lith  (ar'k?-tf-]Tth),  n. 
[archseo-  -f-  -lith.)  =  eolith. 
ar  chse-o-lith'ic  (-MYth'Yk  i.  a. 
Archseol.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the 
earliest  Stone  age.  Cf.EOLmuc. 
PALEOLITHIC. 

ar  chae-ol'o-ger  (-51'6-jer),  n. 
An  archa*ologist.  Rare. 
ar  chae-o-lo'gi-an,  ar  che-o-  <-6- 
lo'iI-<Tn),  n.  An  archwologist. 
Ar  chae-op'ter-is  (-Bp'tSr-ls),  n. 
TNL.  ;  archseo-  4-  Gr.  wrepi?  a 
kind  of  fern.]  A  genus  of  large 
fossil  ferns,  of  the  Upper  De¬ 
vonian  and  Carboniferous. 

Ar  chae-or'ni-thes  ( -6r'nT-thez ), 
n.  pi.  [NL.  ;  archseo-  -f-  Gr.  opvi- 
birds.]  See  Archaeopteryx 


ale,  senate,  care,  Zm,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofa ;  eve,  Svent,  find,  recent,  maker ;  Ice,  Ill ;  old,  6bey,  6rb,  ddd,  s5ft,  connect ;  use,  unite,  urn,  up,  circus,  menu  • 

||  Foreign  Word.  *1*  Obsolete  \  arlant  of.  +  combined  with.  =  equal*.  '  ’ 
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markable  for  having  a  long  tapering  tail  of  many  vertebrae 
with  feathers  along  each  side,  and  jaws  armed  with  teeth, 
with  other  reptilian  characteristics.  It  is  considered  as 
forming  a  separate  subclass,  Archmomithes. 
Ar'chae-O-ZO'ic  (ar'ke-6-zo'Tk),  a.  [arch&o-  Gr. 
animal.]  Geol.  Pertaining  to  or  designating  the  earliest 
era  of  geological  history,  the  era  of  the  Archaean  rocks. 
See  Arch^an.  —  n.  The  Archeozoic  era. 
ar  chaic  (iir-ka'ik),  a.  [Gr.  ap^aticd?  old-fashioned,  fr. 
ap\alo<»  ancient.]  Of  or  characterized  by  antiquity  or  ar¬ 
chaism  ;  antiquated. 

The  earlier  historic  or  “  archaic "  era.  the  subsequent  age  of 


Encyc.  Brit. 


Greek  Relief,  showing 
Archaic  Smile. 


Athenian  greatness,  and  the  period  of  decadence. 

Syn.  —  See  old.  _ 

archaic  smile,  an  expression,  re¬ 
sembling  a  smile,  peculiar  to 
eaily  Greek  sculpture  until 
about  500  b.  c. 

—  ar  cha'i  cal  i-T-kSl),  a.  Rare. 

—  ar  cha'i  cal  ly,  adv. 

ar'cha  ism  (ar'ka-Tz’m),  n.  [Gr.  Liiw-y 
.apXoucr/xo?,  fr.  ap\alo<:  ancient, 
fr.  a.p\rj  beginning :  cf.  F.  s 
chaisme.  See  arch,  o.]  1.  The 

use  of  an  ancient,  obsolete,  or 
old-fashioneU  diction,  idiom,  or 
style  in  speech,  art,  etc.  ;  ar¬ 
chaic  style. 

A  select  vocabulary  corresponding  (in  point  of  archaism  and 
remoteness  from  ordinary  use)  to  cur  Scriptural  vocabulary. 

De  Quince?/. 

2.  An  instance  of  archaic  usage;  an  antiquated  word, 
idiom,  or  the  like,  occurring  in  such  usage, 
ar'cha-ist,  n.  An  antiquary  ;  also,  one  who  uses  archaisms, 
ar  cha-is'tic  (-Ts'tTk),  a.  Of  the  nature  of  an  archaism; 
using  archaisms ;  would-be  archaic  ;  pretending  to  be  ar¬ 
chaic,  as  designs  produced  in  imitation  of  earlier  work. 
Archmstic  is  often  used  as  equivalent  to  Hellenistic ,  as  ex¬ 
pressing  the  attempted  revival,  under  the  Roman  empire, 
of  early  Greek  methods  of  design,  as  in  the  Artemis  (Di¬ 
ana)  in  the  Naples  Museum. 

ar'cha-ize  (ar'ka-iz),  v.  t.  tl-  i.  ;  ar'cha-ized  (-Izd) ;  ar'cha- 
iz'ing  (-iz'Tng).  [Gr.  ap^aujeu/.]  To  make  appear  archaic 
or  antique  ;  to  use  archaisms.  —  ar'cha  iz  er  (-Iz'er),  n. 
arch'an'gel  (ark'an'jel ;  see  arch-),  n.  [L.  archangel us , 
Gr.  ap\ayy€ Ao? :  cf.  OF.  archangle ,  F.  archange.  See 
arch-;  angel.]  1.  A  chief  angel.  See  angel,  1. 

2.  a  The  angelica  ( Angelica  archangelica),  b  Any  of 
several  menthaceous  plants ;  as  the  black  archangel,  Bal- 
lota  nigra  ;  the  green  archangel,  Lycopus  europseus  and 
L.  virginieus;  the  red  or  sweet  archangel,  Lamium  pur- 
pureum  ;  the  white  archangel,  L.  album. 
archan-gel'ic  (ark'Sn-jSl'Tk),  a.  [Cf.  F.  archangel  ique.] 
Of  or  pertaining  to  archangels  ;  of  the  nature  of,  or  like, 
an  archangel.  Milton.  —  arch  an-gel'i-cal,  a. 
arch'band  (arch'bSnd'),  n.  Any  strip  of  masonry  con¬ 
nected  with  an  arch  surface.  Specif. :  a  An  archivolt.  b  The 
part  of  an  arch  or  rib  visible  below  the  vaulting  surface, 
arch  bar  (arch).  A  bar  of  arched  shape,  as :  a  An  iron 
bar  arching  over  an  ash  pit.  b  A  curved  upper  member 
of  a  truss,  c  A  curved  bar  in  a  window  sash, 
arch'bish'op  (arch'bTsh'wp  ;  see  arch-),  n.  [AS.  arcebi- 
sceop ,  arcebiscop,  L.  archie piscopus,  fr.  Gr.  ap\ieTncr/co7rog. 
See  archi-,  bishop.]  A  chief  bishop ;  a  prelate  at  the  head 
of  an  ecclesiastical  province,  or  one  of  equivalent  honorary 
rank,  with  duties  and  dignities  variously  comprised  in  the 
titles  of  exarch,  patriarch,  metropolitan,  or  primate.  He 
superintends  the  conduct  of  any  suffragan  bishops  in  his 
province,  and  exercises  episcopal  authority  in  his  diocese, 
arch'bish'op  ric  (-rTk),  n.  [AS .  arcebiscoprlce.  See -ric.] 
Jurisdiction  or  office  of  an  archbishop;  see  or  province 
over  which  an  archbishop  exercises  authority, 
arch  brick-  1.  A  wedge-shaped  brick  used  in  the  build¬ 
ing  of  an  arch.  Cf.  compass  brick. 

2.  A  partly  glazed  brick,  or  an  overburned  brick,  from  an 
arch  of  a  kiln. 

arch'dea'con  (-de'k’n  ;  see  arch-),  n.  [AS.  arcediacon ,  L. 
archidiaconus,  fr.  Gr.  apxiSiaKovos.  See  arch- ;  deacon.] 
A  chief  deacon;  an  ecclesiastical  dignitary  next  in  rank 
below  a  bishop,  of  whom  he  is  (or  was  originally)  a  chief 
assistant,  having  charge  in  various  matters  of  government 
and  administration.  In  the  Western  Churcn  the  office 
gained  in  authority  until  in  the  9th  century  it  became  in 
many  ways  independent.  By  the  resistance  of  the  bishops, 
however,  its  powers  were  finally  curtailed,  and  since  the 


Council  of  Trent  it  has  become,  in  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  comparatively  unimportant  or  altogether  re¬ 
placed,  as  by  the  vicar-general.  In  the  Anglican  Church 
the  archdeacon  acts  as  a  kind  of  vice  bishop,  visiting  par¬ 
ishes,  holding  synods,  etc-  The  office  occurs  in  other  com¬ 
munions,  as  the  Lutheran  and  the  Coptic, 
arch  dea'con  ry  (arch'de'k’u-ri),  ?i.  The  district,  office, 
or  residence  of  an  archdeacon.  See  benefice. 
arch  du'cal  (-du'kdl),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  an  archduke 
or  archduchy. 

arch'duch'ess  (-duch'Ss ;  see  arch-),  n.  The  consort  of 
an  archduke  ;  also,  a  princess  of  the  imperial  family  of 
Austria.  In  German  called  Erzherzogin.  See  archduke. 
arch'duch'y  (-duch'T),  n. ;  pi.  -ies  (-iz).  Territory  of  an 
archduke  or  archduchess. 

arch'duke'  (  duk' ;  sec  arch-),  n.  A  prince  of  the  imperial 
family  of  Austria.  In  German  called  Erzherzog.  Formerly 
this  title  was  assumed  by  the  rulers  of  Lorraine,  Brabant, 
Austria,  etc.  Since  1453,  when  Frederick  III.  conferred  the 
name  on  the  Hapsburgs,  it  has  been  appropriated  to  the  de¬ 
scendants  of  the  House  of  Austria  through  the  male  line, 
the  princes  being  styled  archdukes ,  and  the  princesses 
archduchesses. 

ar  che  cen'tric  (ar'ke-sgn'trTk),  a.  [arche-  —  archi — (- 
centric.]  Biol.  Pertaining  to  or  designating  a  primitive  or 
ancestral  type  of  structure  from  which  the  other  types  in 
the  members  of  a  group  are  supposed  to  have  been  derived, 
arched  (archt),  a.  Made  as,  or  with,  an  arch  or  curve  ; 
covered  with  an  arch  ;  as,  an  arched  beam  ;  an  arched  door, 
arched  squall.  Meteor. ,  a  violent  thunder  squall  advancing 
broadside,  its  front  seeming  to  form  an  arch, 
ar  che-go'ni-al  (ar'ke-go'nl-dl),  a.  Bot.  Pertaining  or  re¬ 
lating  to  the  arcliegouium. 

Ar  che-go  ni  a'tae  (-ni-a'te),  n.  pi.  [NL.]  Bot.  A  pri¬ 
mary  division  of  the  vegetable  kingdom,  equivalent  to  the 
Embryophyta  Asiphonogama  of  Engler’s  system,  and  em¬ 
bracing  the  phyla  Bryophyta  and  Pteridophyta,  both  char¬ 
acterized  by  the  production  of  archegonia. 
ar'che-go'ni  ate  (-go'm-at),  a..  Bot.  Bearing  archegonia. 
—  n.  A  plant  belonging  to  the  division  Archegoniat;e. 
ar  che  go'ni  o-phore  (-o-for),  n.  [ archegonium  -f-  -phore.] 
Bot.  The  stalk  or  base  of  the  arcliegouium,  formed  by  an 
outgrowth  of  the  prothallium. 

ar'che-go'ni  um  (-nT-fim),  n. ;  L.  pi.  -nia  (-d).  [NL.,  fr. 
Gr.  apx*y ovo<;  the  first  of  a  race.]  Bot.  The  flask-shaped 
female  sex  organ  in  Bryophyta  and  Pteridophyta  and  some 
gymnosperms.  It  is  composed  of  several  neck  canal  cells, 
a  ventral  canal  cell,  and  at  the  base  an  egg  cell  containing 
an  egg,  or  oosphere,  which  produces  the  sporophyte. 
arch'en'e-my  (arch'Sn'e-iuT),  n.  A  principal  enemy ; 
specif.,  Satan,  the  grand  adversary  of  mankind.  Milton. 
ar  chen'ter  on  (ar-kSn'ter-5n),  n.  [archi-  -j-  Gr.  eurepov 
intestine.]  Zobl.  The  primitive  enteron  or  digestive  sac 
of  a  gastrula.  See  gastrula. —  ar  chen-ter'ic  (ar'kgn- 
t€r'Tk),  a. 

arch'er  (ar'cher),  n.  [OF.  archier ,  F.  archer,  LL.  arca- 
rius,  fr.  L.  arcus  bow.  See  arc.]  1.  A  bowman  ;  one 
skilled  in  the  use  of  the  bow 
2.  [cap.']  Astron.  =  Sagit¬ 
tarius. 

archer  fish-  A  small  fish 

( Toxotes  jaculator),  of  the 
East  Indies,  said  to  eject 
drops  of  water  from  its 
mouth  at  insects  flying  near 
the  water,  causing  them  to 
then?0  ^  Can  caP^ure  Archer  Fish  (  Toxotes  jaculator). 

arch'er  y  (ar'cher-T),  n.  [OF.  archerie.]  1.  The  use  of 
the  bow  and  arrows  in  battle,  hunting,  etc. ;  the  art,  prac¬ 
tice,  or  skill  of  shooting  with  a  bow  and  arrows. 

2.  An  archer’s  outfit  of  bows,  arrows,  etc. 

3-  Archers  collectively.  “  England’s  archery."  Scott. 
ar'chespore  (ar'ke-spor),  n.  [ arche -  =  archi — f-  spore.] 
Bot.  The  cell  or  group  of  cells  that  gives  rise  to  the  spore 
mother  cells.  —  ar'che-spo'ri-al  (-spo'rT-dl),  a. 
ar'che-typ  al  (iir'ke-tlp'dl ;  ar-kSt'T-pal ;  277),  a.  Of  or  per¬ 
taining  to  an  archetype ;  constituting  a  model  (real  or  ideal) 
or  pattern  ;  original.  “  One  archetypal  mind-.”  Cudworth. 
Among  Platonists,  the  archetypal  world  is  the  world  as  it 
exists  as  an  idea  of  God,  and  the  pattern  of  creation, 
ar'che-type  (ar'ke-tip),  n.  [L.  archetypical,  Gr.  apx*Tvnov 
fr.  dpx*rv 7T05  stamped  first  and  as  a  model ;  apx«-  =  ap\i- 
-f-  tvttos  stamp,  figure,  pattern  :  cf.  F.  archetype.  See 


arch-.]  1.  The  original  pattern  or  model  of  a  work,  or 
the  model  from  which  a  thing  is  made  or  formed. 

The  House  of  Commons,  the  archetf/pc  of  all  the  representative 
assemblies  which  now  meet.  Macaulay. 

That  he  might  demonstrate  the  archetf/pc  world  from  its 
author.  J.  B.  lug l is  (A*  De  Bury  ). 

2.  The  standard  weight  or  coin  by  which  others  are  ad¬ 
justed  ;  prototype. 

3.  Biol,  a  A  primitive  generalized  plan  of  structure  de¬ 
duced  from  the  characters  of  the  members  of  a  natural 
group  of  animals  or  plants  and  assumed  to  be  the  type 
from  which  they  have  been  modified,  b  The  original  an¬ 
cestor  of  a  group  of  animals  or  plants. . 

4.  Metaph.  a  In  Platonism,  one  of  the  pure  ideas  or  reali¬ 
ties  of  which  existent  things  are  imitations  (see  idea,  1). 

Ideas,  in  their  preexistence,  are  the  archety/ies  of  created 
things  ;  in  their  embodiment  are  the  essences  of  things  ;  and  in 
their  relation  to  us  are  what  we  know  of  things.  ./.  Jfartineau. 
b  With  Locke,  one  of  the  external  realities  with  which  our 
ideas  and  impressions  more  or  less  correspond. 

Syn.  —  See  prototype. 

ar  che'us  (ar-ke'&s),  n.  [LL.  archeus,  Gr.  ap\aio$.  See 
archaEo-.]  The  vital  principle  or  anima  mundi  which  (ac¬ 
cording  to  the  Paracelsians)  directs  and  maintains  the 
growth  and  continuation  of  living  beings, 
arch'fiend'  (arch'fend'),  n.  The  chief  fiend,  esp.  Satan. 

Ahriman  is  th e archfiend,  who  struggles  w  ith  Ormuzd.  J.  Fiske. 
ar'chl-  (ar'ki-).  [L.  archi-,  Gr.  apx<--,  a  prefix  from  the 

same  root  as  dp^e iv  to  be  first,  apxv  beginning,  dp^o? 
chief;  cf.  AS.  arce-,  erce-,  OHG.  erzi-,  G.  erz.  Cf.  arch-.] 
A  prefix  signifying  chief,  arch  ;  as,  architect,  archie pisco- 
pal.  In  Biol,  and  Anat.  it  usually  means  primitive,  orig¬ 
inal,  ancestral  ;  as,  arch /pterygium,  the  primitive  fin. 
archl-a'ter  (iir'ki-a'ter),  n.  [L.  archiatrus,  Gr.  dpxiarpo<;  ; 
apx i-  +  tarpo?  physician.]  Chief  physician  ;  —  a  term 
applied,  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  to  the  first  or  body 
physician  of  princes  and  to  the  first  physician  of  some  cities. 
Ar'chi  bald  Wheel  (ar'chl-bbld).  A  metal-hubbed  wheel 
of  great  strength  and  elasticity,  esp.  adapted  for  artillery 
carriages  and  motor  cars. 

ar'chi-carp  (ar'kT-karp),  n.  [ archi -  -f-  -carp.]  Bot.  The 
female  sexual  organ  in  ascomycetous  fungi.  It  consists 
normally  of  a  filamentous  portion,  the  trTchogyne,  and  a 
fertile  portion,  which  after  fertilization  is  known  as  an  as- 
cogonium;  but  sometimes  the  archicarp  consists  entirely 
of  the  ascogonium,  and  archicarp  is  thus  often  used  syn¬ 
onymously  with  that  word. 

ar  chi  cer'e-brum  (ar'kT-sSr'e-brwm),  n.  ;  L.  pi.  -bra 
(-bra).  [NL.  See  archi-  ;  cerebrum.]  Zobl.  The  supra- 
esopliageal  ganglia  of  invertebrates. 

Ar  chi-chla  myd'e-ae  (  kld-mTd'e-e),  n.  pi.  [NL.  See 
archi-;  chlamydeou8.]  Bot.  A  division  of  dicotyledonous 
plants  (Dicotyledones)  embracing  the  Apetalae  (Aclilamyd- 
ese  and  Monochlamydete)  and  the  Choripetalae.  They  are 
distinguished  from  the  Metaclilamydese  by  having  the 
parts  of  the  perianth  distinct  or  entirely  wanting.  Archi- 
chlamydeous  plants  appeared  earlier,  and  are  considered 
as  indicating  a  lower  degree  of  development,  than  rneta- 
clilamydeous  plants.  See  Dicotyledones  ;  cf.  Metachla- 
myde.e.  -  ar  chi  chla  myd'e  ous  (-fis),  a. 
ar  chi  di  ac'o-nal  (ar'ki-di-5k'o-nal),  a.  [L.  archidiaco¬ 
nus  archdeacon,  Gr.  dp^ifiiaKovo?.]  Of  or  pert,  to  an  arch¬ 
deacon  or  his  office.  “  Archidiaconal  visitation.”  Johnson. 
ar  Chi-e-pis'CO-pa-cy  (-e-pTs'ko-pd-sT),  n.  [archi-  -j-  epis¬ 
copacy .]  1.  That  form  of  episcopacy  in  which  the  chief 

power  is  in  the  hands  of  archbishops. 

2.  =  Archiepiscopate.  Obs.  or  R. 
ar  chi  e  pis'eo  pal  (-pdl),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  an  arch¬ 
bishop  ;  as,  an  archiepiscopal  see.  —  ar  chi-e-pis'CO-pal'- 
i-ty  (  pSl'T-ti),  n.  —  ar' chi  e  pis'eo  pal  ly,  adv. 

archiepiscopal  cross,  a  kind  of  cross.  See  cross,  Illust. 
ar  chi  e  pis'eo  pate  (-pat),  n.  Office,  tenure,  or  state  of 
an  archbishop  ;  an  archbishopric, 
ar'chil  ( ar'ki! ;  277),  n.  Also  orchil  and  orchal.  [OF.  orchel , 
orcheil,  It.  orcella ,  oricello ,  or  OSp.  orchillo.  Cf.  orchil.] 

1.  A  violet  dye  obtained  from  several  species  of  lichen,  esp. 
Roccella  tinctoria,  R.  fuciform  is,  and  Lecanora  tartarea. 
It  is  fugitive,  but  imparts  a  brilliant  luster,  and  is  found  in 
commerce  in  three  forms  :  archil  proper,  a  pasty  mass  ;  per¬ 
il's,  a  mass  of  drier  character  ;  ana  cudbear,  a  reddish  pow¬ 
der.  See  orcein. 

2.  Any  plant  which  yields  this  dye,  as  the  fine  commercial 
variety  of  Roccella  tinctoria  called  Angola  weed. 

Ar'chi-lo'chi-an  (ar'kT-lo'kT-dn),  a.  [L.  Archilochius.] 
Of,  pertaining  to,  or  characteristic  of,  the  Greek  satiric 


ar  chae-os'to -ma  (ar'kf-Os'tfi- 
ina ),  n .;  L.  />/.  -mata  (-o-sto'ma- 
td  ;  -stOm'd-td).  [NL.  ;  archseo- 
-|-  -stonmA  Zofil.  A  mouth 
consisting  of,  or  derived  d  irectly 
from,  the  blastopore  of  the  em¬ 
bryo.  Also  ar'cha-o-stome 
(ar'kP-o-Btdm'). 

ar  chae-o-stom'a-touB  C-fi-stBm'- 
d-tus  ;  -sto'md-),  a.  [archfeo- 
-f-  -sfionidtousA  Zobl.  Having  the 
blastopore  of  the  embryo  per¬ 
sistent  and  forming  the  mouth. 
Certain  worms,  having  or  be¬ 
lieved  to  have  this  character, 
have  been  united  in  a  group, 
Ar  chae-o-sto'ma  ta  (-sto'md- 
td  ;  -stOm'd-td). 
ar-chaes'the  tism  (ar-k'H'thf5- 
tYz’m),  n.  Also  ar'chaes-thet'i- 
cism  (ar/kt's-thet'T-sTz’m ). 
[archi-  4-  /esthetic.)  The  doc¬ 
trine  that  “consciousness  is 
primitive  and  a  cause  of  evolu¬ 
tion."  Cope.  —  ar  chaes-thet'- 
ic  (ar'kCa-tnet'Tk),  a. 
ar-chae'us.  Var  of  archeus. 
ar-cha'i-clsm  (ar-ka'I-sYz’m), 

v.  An  archaism. 

ar'chal  (iir'kdl ),  a.  Arched.  R. 
ar-cham'phi-as  ter  (ar-kttm'fY- 
fts'tSr).  For  archiamphiaktek. 
Ar  chan  gel'i-ca  (ar'kiln-jel'Y- 
kd ),  w.  [NL.]  Bot.  A  subgenus 
of  Angelica ,  sometimes  treated 
as  a  distinct  genus. 
ar«h  an'gel-shtp  (ark'an'j^l-), 

w.  See  -ship.  [1  b. I 

arch'a-pos'tate,  n.  See  arch-,| 
arch'a-pos'tle.  n.  See  arch-, 1  a. 
archar.  f  archer. 

arch  bish'op.  v.  t.  Sc  i-  To  make 
or  call  archbishop  :  to  do  (any¬ 
thing)  ns  archbishop, 
arch  bish'op  ess. //.  See -ess. 
arch  blah'op-ry.  n.  See  arch-. 


arch'but'ler,  n.  A  chief  but¬ 
ler  :  —  an  officer  of  the  Holy 
Roman  Empire,  a  court  rank 
held  by  the  King  or  Elector  of 
Bohemia.  See  butler. 
arch  -but' tant( arch'-). Corrupt, 
of  arc-boutant.  [buttress.] 
arch  buttress*  arch).  =flying| 
arch'cham'ber-lain(sce  arch-), 
n.  [Cf.  (».  erzkdmmerer.  See 
ARCH-.l  A  chief  chamberlain  ; 
—  an  officer  of  the  Holy  Roman 
Empire.  The  rank  was  held  by 
the  Elector  of  Brandenburg, 
arch'chan'cel-lor.  n.  [Cf.  Ger. 
erzkanzler.  See  ARCH-.]  A  chief 
chancellor :  esp.,  an  officer  in 
the  Holy  Roman  Empire  pre¬ 
siding  over  tli e  secretaries  of  the 
court.  The  office  was  held  by  the 
electoral  Archbishop  of  Mainz, 
arch'chant'er,  n.  [arch-  1  n  + 
chanter:  cf.  LL.  arrhicantor.) 
A  choir  leader  ;  a  precentor, 
arch  chem'ic,  a.  Of  supreme 
chemical  powers.  Rare.  Milton. 
arch'-Chris-tian'i-ty  See 

arch-,  ;b  [Archduke.] 

Archd.  Abhr.  Archdeacon  ;| 
arch'dap'i-fer,  n.  A  chief 
sewer  ;  —  an  officer  of  the  Holy 
Roman  Empire  who  carried  the 
first  meal  to  the  newly  crowned 
emperor.  The  rank  was  held  by 
the  Elector  of  the  Palatinate, 
arch  dea'con-ate,  «.  Office  of 
an  archdeacon. 

arch  dea'con-ess,  ».  See-E^s. 
arch  dea'con-Bhip.  n.  See-smr. 
arch'dean'.  n.  See  arch-,  la. — 
arch  dean' er-y.  n. 
arch'de-ceiv'er-  See  arch-,  lb. 
arch  di-a'cre.  ».  [OF.  archerli- 
acre ,  F . arch idiacre.)  Anarch- 
deacon.  Ohs.  V  R. 
arch'di'o-cese.  n.  The  diocese 


of  an  archbishop.  —  arch  di-oc'- 

e-san  (  arch'd! -Os'f-s/Yn),  a. 
arch'dru'id,  n.  See  arch-,  1  a. 
arch  duke'dom,  n.  An  arch¬ 
duchy. 

ar'che  (iir'ke),  n. :  pi.  archai 
(-k!)  ;  or,  in  the  Gr .,  apx1?*  pi • 
ap\a t.  [NL.  and  Gr.]  A  first 
principle  ;  —with  Anaximander 
and  the  earlier  Greek  philoso¬ 
phers,  a  substance  or  primal  ele¬ 
ment  ;  with  later  philosophers, 
esp.  Aristotle,  an  actuating  prin¬ 
ciple,  as  a  cause, 
arche.  n.  [F.]  Noah’s  ark  ;  also, 
the  ark  of  the  covenant.  Ohs. 
ar  che'al  (ar-ke'dl),  a.  Of  or 
pertaining  to  the  archeus.  Rare. 
Ar-che'an  Var.  of  Arch.han. 
arche-bi-o'siB  (nr'kf-bi-5'sYs), 
n.  [NL.  ;  Gr.  a pxv  beginning  + 
biosis.)  Abiogenesis. 
ar'che-gay,  -gaye  ( iir'chf-gT),  n. 
[OF.  archegaie.)  An  assagai 
Ohs.  or  Hist. 

ar'che-gone  (  iir'kf-gdn ),  n. 
Bot.  An  archegonium. 

Ar  che  go  ni-a'ta  (-go'nY-a'td), 
n.  /</.  Syn.  of  Archegoniat.e. 
ar-cheg'o-ny  (ar-kfg'A-nY),  n. 
[See  archegonium.]  Biol.  Ab¬ 
iogenesis. 

Ar  che-go-sau'ruB  ( ar'kt-gC-sfi'- 
rws),  w.  [NL. ;  Gr.  ,  a pxvyos 
originating  +  -saurus.)  Paleon. 
A  genus  or  fossil  Permian  stego- 
cephalous  amphibians  of  the 
suborder Temnospondyli.  They 
became  4  or  5  feet  long  and  bad 
well-developed  limbs,  with  four 
toet?,  and  labyrintbodont  teeth. 
Ar  che-la'u8  (-la'il8), «.  [L.,  fr. 
Gr.  ’Apye'Aao?  ;  cf.  apxfiv  to 
rule,  Aao?  people.]  Lit.,  ruler  of 
the  people  ;—  masc.  prop.  name. 


ar-chel'o-gy  (ar-k51'0-jl),  n. 
[Gr.  b.pxrj  element  +  -logy.] 
The  science  of,  or  a  treatise  on, 
first  principles. 

Ar'che-lon  (ar'kE-lSn),  n.  [NL., 
fr.  Gr.  dpxiioe)  ruler  +  (x)eAui- 
K7?)  tortoise.]  Paleon.  A  gen u s  of 
very  large  marine  turtles,  with 
a  well-developed  plastron  but 
poorly  developed  caranace.from 
the  <  Iretaceous  ol  South  Dakota, 
ar'c he-m a s't e r,  n.  One  su¬ 
premely  skilled.  Ohs.  —  ar'- 
che  mas  ter  y.  n.  Ohs. 

Ar  chen-ceph'a-la  (hr'ken-sgf'- 
d-ld),  n.  pi.  [NL.  See  ArRCHi-  ; 
encephalon.]  Zobl.  A  divi¬ 
sion  of  mammalia  including 
man  ulone.  —  ar  chen-ce-phal'- 
lc  (-s?-fftl'Yk),  a. 
ar  che-og'ra  phy.  Var.  of  ar- 
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arche-ol'o-gy.  ar'che-o-log'l- 
cal,  etc.  Var.  of  archaeology, 
etc.  [OZOIC. 

Ar  che-o-zo'lc.  Var.  of  Arch.e-| 
Archer.  Aim  well  and.  See 
Aim  well  and  Archer. 
arch'er-ess.  //.  See -ess. 
arch'er-ship,  //.  See -ship. 
arch'es  (iir^chCz  ;  -chYz),  n.,  pi. 
of  arch. 

arch'es.  n.  pi.  [OF.,  pi.  of  arche , 
fr.  L.  area  chest,  box.  Cf.  ark.] 
Archives.  Ohs.  [Arches.] 
Arches  Court.  =  Cour  i  o  f| 
ar'che-sperm  i  ar'kf-spftrm),  n. 
[arche-  =  archi-  -f-  sperm.)  Bot. 
The  fertilized  contents  of  an 
archegonium.  Bennett  Sc  Murray. 
ar'che-Bpo'ri-um  (-spO'rT-fim ), 
n.  [NL.]  Bot.  The  archespore. 
arch'es'sence.  See  arch-,  3  b. 
ar'che  typ'al-ly  (-tlp'dEl-T),  adv. 
of  archetypal.  See  -ly. 
ar  che  typ'i-cal  (nr'kMYp'Y- 


k<?l).  a.  Archetypal.  —  ar  che- 
typ'i-cal-ly.  adv. 
ar'che- typist  (iir'kS-tlp'YBt),  n. 
Student  or  early  typography. 
Ar'che-viteB  (ar'kf-vlts).  Bib. 
archewyf.  +  arch  wife. 
arch'fa'ther.  See  arch-,  2. 
arch'fla'men.  n.  See  arch-,  1  a. 
arch'foe',  n.  See  arch-,  lb. 
arch'her'e-8y.  n.  See  arch-,3 
a.  —  arch'her'e-tic,  n.  [1  b.  | 
arch'hyp'o-crite.  See  arch-,| 
Ar'chi  (iir'kT).  Bib. 
ar  chi  am 'phi- as' ter,  n.  [arehi- 
4-  aniphi aster .)  Zool.  The  am- 
phiaster  by  which  a  polar  body 
is  formed.  Rare. 

Ar  chi-an-nel'i-da,  n.pl.  [NL.; 
archi-  4  Annelida.)  Zobl.  A 
small  order  or  class  of  Annelida 
having  no  external  segments, 
and  ventral  nerve  ganglia  not 
separated  from  the  epidermis. 
Ar'chi-bald  (a  r'c  h  Y-h  5 1  d  ; 
-bfild),  n.  [Cf.  F.  Archambault , 
OF.  also  Herchembaut t  OHG. 
F.rch unpaid,  G.  Archimbald.) 
Lit.,  nonly  bold  ;  —  masc.  prop, 
name.  L.  Archibaldus  (ar'kY- 
blll'd/Ys)  ;  F.  Archambault  ( fir'- 
shiiN'bo');  It.  Arcibaldo  (iir'- 
ch?-bal'd5) ;  G.  Archimbald 
(ar'KYm-balt).  —  Dim.  Archy, 
Archie  (iir'chT),  Baldie. 
ar'chi  blast  (ar'kY-blast),  n. 
[archi-  4  -blast.)  Zobl.  The  for¬ 
mative  material  or  protoplasm 
of  the  egg. 

ar  chi  bla8'tic  (-bl&s'tYk),  a. 
Zobl.  a  Of  or  pert,  to  the  archi- 
hlast.  b  Having  complete  and 
equal  segmentation  ;  —  of  eggs, 
ar'chi- bias- to'ma(-bl&B-t5'md), 
n .;  L.  pi.  -Tr>MATA  (-to'ma-tA). 
[NL.;  archiblast  4-  -onifi.]  Med. 
A  parenchymatous  tumor. 


ar'chi-blas'tu-la  (-blfts'th-ld), 
ti. :  L.pl.  -LaE  (-le).  [NL.  ;  archi- 
-I-  blastula.)  Zool.  The  typical 
hollow  blastula  derived  from  an 
archi blastic  egg. 

Ar  chi  bu'te-o '  (-hfi'tf-fi),  n. 
[NL.  ;  archi-  4-  L.  bvteo  hawk.] 
Zool.  A  genus  of  large  dark- 
colored  buzzards  including  the 
rough-legged  hawks, 
ar'chi-cal  (ar'kY-kdl),  a.  [Gr. 
apx  1*09,  fr.  o.pxg.  See  archi-.] 
Governmental  ;  primary  ;  pri¬ 
mordial.  Obs. 

ar'chi-cer'cal  (-sflr'kdl),  a.  [ar- 
chi-  4-  cereal.)  Zobl.  Having  the 
posterior  end  of  the  body  cylin- 
droidal  and  wormlike*,  with¬ 
out  median  fins,  aB  certain  fish 
larva?. 

archichoke.  4  artichoke. 
ar  chi-cyt'u-la(-BYVfl-l<i),  n. ;  L. 
pi.  -L.E  (-le).  INLT;  archi-  + 
cj/tvla.)  Zobl.  J’he  cytula  stage 
of  an  archiblastic  egg*.  Obs. 
ar'chi-dl-das'ca-loB  (ar'kY-dY- 
dils'kd-lhs),  archi-dldas'ca- 
Iub ( -ltls), n. pi. -Li  (-11).  [NL.,fr. 
Gr.  apx(.SiSa<r/caAos.]  A  chief 
teacher,  as  a  head  master  in  a 
school.  De  Quineey. 

ar'chi-e-pis'co-py.  n.  Archie- 
piscopacy.  Obs.  Sc  R. 
archier.  4  archer. 
archi-gaB'tru-la  (arTcY-),  w. 
[NL.;  archi-  4  gastrula.)  Zobl. 
A  typical  gastrula  derived  from 
an  archihlastula. 
archi- gen 'e-sis,  n.  [archi-  4- 
-  genesis.)  Biol.  Ahiogeneeis. 
ar-chig'o-ny  ( iir-kYg'C-nY).  \'nr. 
of  archegony.  Rave.  —  ar'chl- 
gon'ic  (ar'kY-gBn'Yk),  a.  Rare. 
ar'chi-la^h  (ar'kY-lax),  -logh 
(-lfiK ).  \  ars.  of  ARCHILOWE. 

ar'chi-lowe  (ar'KY-15),  n.  [Of 


food,  foot ;  out,  oil ;  chair  ;  go  ;  sing,  iqk  ;  then,  thin;  natjjre,  verdure  (250) ;  K  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  ach(144) ;  boN  ;  yet;  zh  =  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Quid*. 

Full  explanations  of  Abbreviations,  Signs,  etc.,  immediately  precede  the  Vocabulary. 
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Historic  Styles. 


EGYPTIAN . 

First  &  Second  Dynasties  : 

b.  c.  3400-2980. 

Old  Kinodom  : 

B.  c.  2980-2475  .  .  . 


1 


Middle  Kingdom  : 

B.  C  2100-1788  . 

Empire: 

b.  c.  1580-about  1150  .  .  . 
(Grand  age  of  Egyptian 
architecture). 
Ptolemaic  &  Roman  t 
b.  c.  824- a.  d.  380 . 


GREEK  . 

Archaic:  .  . 

b.  c.  650-500. 
Transition  : 

B.  C.  500-400 


Pekiclkan  •. 
B.  C.  400-400 


Alexandrian  : 

B.  -  •  100-300. 
Decadent:  . 
B.  C.  8H0-100. 


I 


ROMAN 


Etruscan  : 

Prevailed  until  nearly  b.  c.- 
100 

Greek*. 

Became  dominant  about  - 
b.  c.  100 

Imperial  : 

Until  about  a.  d.  350  .  .  .< 


EARLY  CHRISTIAN  .  . 

Western  : 

From  about  a.  d.  350 


■■■{ 


Byzantine  : . 

Became  established  about  500 


SARACENIC 

Arabic,  Moorish,  etc.  : 
Beginning  about  700. 


ROMANESQUE . 

Beginning  about  1000 


Types  and  Examples. 


Tombs ,  Abydos . . 

Terraced  pyramid,  Sakkara 

Pyramids  at  Gizeh . 

Mastabas ,  Sakkara . 

Temples . 


Tombs,  Beni-  II  assan  .... 
Great  temples ,  Karnak  .  .  . 

Grotto  temples,  Abu-Simbel  , 
Peripteral  temples . . 

Temples ,  Edfu . . 


Doric  temples,  Temples  at  Selinus  and 
Agrigentum. 

Temple  at  /Egina. 

14  of  Zeus,  Olympia. 

Temples  at  Paestum. 

Temples,  Theseum,  Parthenon  (fig.  1). 
Erechtheum  (fig.  3),  at  Athens. 

Propyl  sea ,  stoas,  gymnasia,  stadia,  hippo¬ 
dromes,  theaters . 

Temple  of  Artemis,  at  Ephesus.  Mauso¬ 
leum  at  Halicarnassus . 

Temples  at  Samothrace.  Buildings  at 
Pergamon. 


Walls,  Gate  at  Perugia  .  .  . 

Tombs . 

Temples,  Jupiter  Capitolinus 
Sewers,  Cloaca  Maxima  .  .  . 
Temples :  a  rectangular  .  .  . 


b  circular,  T.  of  Vesta  .... 
Temples,  as  preceding,  Venus  and  Rome, 
Maison  Carree  (fig.  2),  Pantheon  (3)  .  . 
Fora ;  thermae,  Diocletian;  basilicas,  B. 
of  Constantine  ;  memorial  arches  and 
columns;  palaces  and  villas ;  theaters; 
amphitheaters,  Colosseum . 


Churches,  Santa  Maria  Maggiore,  St.  Paul 
beyond  the  Walls. 

Baptisteries  and  tombs,  Sta.  Costanza  .  . 
As  preceding,  St.  Sophia,  Constantinople 
(ng.  3);  St.  Mark's,  Venice. 


Mosques,  Cordoba,  Damascus 
Alcazars,  Alhambra . 


Italian  : 


French :  . 

English,  “  Norman  : "  .  .  .  . 
German,  “ Rhenish:  ”  .  .  . 


Spanish  :  . 


GOTHIC 

(1)  West  Europe,  1160-1530:  — 


Early  :  — . 

French  :  . 

1100-1275. 

English,  •*  Lancet  :  ” 
1180-1280. 

German  :  1175-1275  .  . 


Developed  :  — . 

French,  “  Rayonnant  :  " 
1275-1375. 

English,  44  Decorated  ”  or 
44  Geometric  :  ’*  1280-1380. 

German  : . 

127.5-1380. 

Florid  :  - . 

French, 44  Flamboyant  :  " 
1875-1525. 

English.  “  Perpendicular  :  " 
1380-1530. 

German  :  1350-1530  . 

(2)  Italy  (introduced  from 
France  in  13th  cent  ). 


RENAISSANCE 
Early  :  —  .  .  . 


Italian  : 
1420-90  . 


French  :  1483-1589 
a  Transition,  1483-1515  .... 
Charles  VIII.,  Louis  XII. 

b  Francis  I.,  1520-47  . 

(Most  interesting  period  of 
French  Renaissance), 
c  Advanced  or  Valois,  1547-89 
Henry  II.  —  Henry  III.  . 
English  : 

a  Elizabethan,  1558-1608  .  . 
b  Jacobean,  1603-25  .... 

German  : . 

1525-1600. 

Classic  :  — 

Italian: . 

1490-1550. 


French, 44  Bourbon  :  ” 
1.589-1715. 

a  Henry  IV'.  &  Louis  XIII./ 
1589-1043.  \ 

b  Louis  XIV.,  1643-1715  .  .  . 
(Great  age  of  Classic  in 
France). 

English  Classic  :  1625-1723. 
German, 44  Late  :  ”  1600-1675. 

Decline  :  — 

Italian 

Decadenza  :  1550-1700  . 


French  Rococo  :  .  .  . 

Louis  XV.,  171.5-74. 

English,  Eighteenth  Cen¬ 
tury. 

German:  1675-1800  . 


Castles,  Kenilworth  ;  Churches,  esp.  mo¬ 
nastic,  cloisters, Sant’  Ambrogio,  Milan 
S ■  Zeno,  Verona;  S.  Miniato,  Florence; 

Duomo,  Pisa  (fig.  1) . 

Notre  Dame  du  Port,  Clermont . 

Durham  (fig.  4) . 

Cathedral  at  Speyer  (Spires). 

Church  of  Holy  ‘Apostles,  Co 
Santiago  de  Compostela 


Cologne  (fig.  5) 


Cathedrals,  Amiens  (figs.  1  &  2) ;  college 
halls  and  chapels,  Christ  Church,  Ox¬ 
ford;  town  and  guild  halls,  Cloth  Hall, 
Louvain  ;  hosjjitals,  etc. 


Notre  Dame,  and  Sainte  Chapelle,  Paris  ; 
Chartres. 

Salisbury  . 


Nave  of  Strassburg  .  .  . 
Hall  church,  St.  Stephen. 


Beauvais  ;  facade  of  Amiens  (fig.  1). 
Choirs  of  Exeter  and  Gloucester  .  . 
Facade  of  Strassburg . 


St.  Ouen,  St.  Maclou,  and  Cathedral  at 
Rouen. 

King's  College  Chapel  ;  St.  George’s. 
Windsor  (fig.  6)  ;  Henry  VII.  Chapel, 
Westminster  Abbey. 

Ulm . 

Duomo  und  Campanile.  Florence  .... 
Monumental  tombs,  Verona. 


Structural  Features. 


Majesty,  solidity,  colossal  size. 

Brick-lined  rectangular  pit,  with  stairway  and  surrounding  chambers,  roofed  with  timbers  and  sand  heap.  Beginning  of 
stone  temples. 

V Massiveness  for  the  sake  of  permanence;  highly  finished  stope  work;  little  architectural  character  See  pyramid,  8. 

Jointed  masonry;  excellent  flat  reliefs.  ,  .  ,  .A1  _  ,  ,  .  . 

Forecourt,  colonnaded  hall,  and  series  of  chambers;  architraves  curried  by  columns  with  capitals  patterned  on  palm  foliage 
lotus,  or  clustered  papyrus  (cf.  tig.  4);  colored  reliefs. 

Hewn  in  cliffs;  open  porticoes  with  rock-cut  columns,  some  of  proto-Doric  type.  See  proto-Doric,  lllvst.  . 

Pylons,  colonnaded  lorecourts,  hypostyle  hall,  and  sanctuary  (figs.  1  &  2);  developed  clerestory  lighting;  thick  sloping  walls, 
square-headed  openings,  fiat  roofs  ;  low-relief  sculptures  and  hieroglyphs  brilliantly  colored. 

Rock-cut  ;  facades  with  colossi  (fig.  3). 

Small  chamber  surrounded  with  columns  ;  usually  terraced. 

Rich  elaboration  and  variety  of  detail  ;  screen  walls  ;  Hathor-headed  capitals. 


Simplicity,  symmetry,  monumental  repose.  Column  and  lintel  construction,  chiefly  in  finely  dressed  marble. 

Long  and  narrow  temples  of  developed  Greek  type  :  rectangular  colonnade  surrounding  shrine  cell.  Earliest  columns  of 
wood,  graduully  replaced  by  stone;  wooden  roofs. 

Columns  with  much  taper  and  spreading  capitals;  muterinl  generally  soft  stone  covered  with  stucco.  Archaic  hut  effective 
sculpture  in  metopes  und  pediments.  All  parts  of  exterior  painted  : 
and  roof  ornaments. 

Perfected  design  and  execution  ;  superb  figure  sculpture  (Phidias)  in  frieze  and  pediments,  set  off  by  polychromy;  delicate 
optical  refinements,  long  horizontal  lines  being  slightly  curved,  and  columns  sloped  inward.  The  Ionic  style,  of  Asiatic 
origin,  adopted. 

^>See  under  the  terms. 

Sculpture  probably  more  decorative;  polychromy  less  common.  Beginning  of  Corinthian  style  (fig.  4). 

Doric  style  much  altered  und  without  charm.  Luder  Roman  dominion  Corinthian  the  chief  style;  Ionic  enriched  but  less 
tasteful.  Splendid  and  varied  sculpture. 

Practical  civic  building  ;  utility  and  imposing  appearance.  Arched  construction,  combined  with  the  Greek  orders  (fig  4). 

Masonry  Cyclopean,  polygonal,  and  regularly  coursed;  true  arches. 

Those  above  ground  with  cylindrical  towers  and  tumuli. 

Celia  divided  into  narrow  chambers  ;  wooden  roof;  portico  with  stone  columns. 

Barrel  vaults  of  brick,  peperino,  etc. 

Commonly  pseudo-peripteral  with  deep  front  C'  lonnade,  and  raised  on  a  podium  (cf.  fig.  2) ;  steps  at  portico  ends  only, 
and  inclosed  bv  wing  walls.  Greek  orders  modified,  and  Tuscan  and  Composite  added.  See  order 

Circular  cella  with  peristyle  of  Corinthian  columns. 

Celia  sometimes  roofed  with  barrel  vault;  magnificent  detail. 

Elaborate  combinations  of  structures,  grouped  over  extended  areas.  Massive  building  with  small  stones  in  strong  mortar, 
afterwards  sheathed  with  stucco,  marble,  and  other  materials.  Rich  but  unstructural  interior  decoration.  See  basil¬ 
ica,  1;  FORUM,  1;  MEMORIAL  ARCH. 


Large  interiors  for  public  worship. 

Roman  basilican  model  with  nave,  terminal  apse,  and  side  aisles  (figs.  1  &  2  ;  also  fig.  1  under  Roman,  above)  ;  large  plain 
buildings,  with  brick  walls  and  w  ooden  truss  roof's.  Interior  mosaics  and  painting.  See  basilica,  2. 

Circular  or  polygonal  plan. 

Plans  have  typically  a  central  dome,  brought  over  a  square  space  by  means  of  pendentives ;  walls  commonly  of  brick; 
marble  and  mosaic  incrustation.  See  Byzantine  architecture. 


\See  the  nouns,  and  Saracenic  architecture,  minaret,  Taj  Mahal.  Earliest  general  use  of  pointed  arch;  very  elabo- 
J  rate  surface  decoration,  much  of  it  in  color. 


Massive  stone  construction  :  development  of  stone  vaults  ;  round-arched  openings;  molded  and  carved  jambs  and  archi- 
volts;  windows  small;  effects  of  Bomber  dignity.  See  Romanesque  architecture;  castle,  2;  cloister,  3. 

Lombard  exteriors  simple  and  flat,  with  arcades,  pilasters,  or  gabled  porches  (fig.  2);  Tuscan  roofs  with  timber  ceilings; 

wall  arcades  ;  marbleB  in  white  and  colored  bands. 

Heavy  w  alls  of  rubble  faced  with  stone.  Imposing  w’est  fronts  (fig.  3);  elaborate  external  effects 
Wooden  roofs,  hence  higher  clerestory  walls  and  larger  w  indows;  square  towers,  esp.  at  crossing. 

Externally  picturesque  with  turrets  and  arcading. 

Dome  or  cupola  at  crossing  of  nave  and  transept  ;  varied  facades. 


Chiefly  jialaces,  villas,  fagades . 

Many  small  buildings,  —  gates,  chapels, 

tombs,  find  fountains . 

Dome  of  Duomo,  Florence  (Brunel¬ 
leschi);  S.  Andrea,  Mantua. 

Palaces,  Riccardi  (fig.  1),  Strozzi  .... 

Chateaux,  palaces,  dwellings . 

Chateau  of  Blois  (fig.  3). 

Beginning  of  new  Louvre  ;  chateaux  of 
Chambord  and  Chenonceaux. 


Tuileries . 

Chateau  d’Anet. 

Country  houses,  Burghley;  Colleges  .  .  . 

Same . 

Castles,  Torgau,  Heidelberg  (part)  .  .  . 
Town  halls,  Altenburg . - 


Memorial  chapels;  Cancellaria  palace, 
Rome  (Bramante);  St.  Peter’s  (fig  2), 
Rome  (Michelangelo)  ;  St.  Murk’s  Li¬ 
brary,  Venice  (Sansovino)  ;  (Palladio). 

Luxemburg ;  extension  of  Tuileries. 
Domestic  and  civic  building. 

Versailles  ;  completion  of  Louvre  ; 

Hotel  des  Invalides. 

Banqueting  Hall  (fig.  4).  Whitehall  ( Inigo 
Jones);  St.  Paul’s  (Christopher  Wren) 
Marienkirche,  Wolfenbttttel . 


(Bernini)  ;  Sta.  Agnese,  Rome. 
(Borromini);  Best  effects  as  in  Santa 
Maria  della  Salute,  Venice. 

Church  of  S.  Genevieve  (Pantheon), 

Paris  ;  Theater  of  Bordeaux . 

Blenheim  (Vanbrugh)  ;  St.  Mary’s  Wool- 
noth  (Hawksmoor);  St.  Martin’s  in 

the  Fields  (Gibbs) . 

Zwinger  Palace,  Dresden . 


Strains  brought  upon  isolated  points  and  balanced  ;  hence  walls  become  less  important  than  windows,  esp.  with  develop¬ 
ment  of  stained  glass.  Chief  problem  the  inclosing  of  large,  unobstructed  interiors.  Ribbed  vaulting;  pointed  arches; 
vertical  lines;  effects  of  vastness,  complexity,  and  mystery.  See  Gothic  architecture;  cathedral,  I;  vault,  1. 

Simple  and  vigorous  design  and  detail  ;  sculptured  ornament  of  conventionalized  foliage  of  small  plantB  (fig.  3)  ;  plate 
tracery,  narrow'  windows  coupled  under  pointed  arches  ;  spires  rarely  completed  See  Notre  Dame,  lllust. 

Lancet-shaped  windows  without  mullions  (fig.  4);  multiplicity  of  fine  moldings  in  pier  arches. 

Ribbed  vaulting  not  systematically  developed  ;  immense  roofs,  covering  nave  and  high  side  aisles  in  one  span.  See  hall 
CHURCH. 

Vaults  more  perfect  ;  ribs  more  numerous;  greater  slenderness  and  height  :  decoration  more  rich  than  vigorous  ;  natural¬ 
istic  carving  of  mature  foliage.  Immense  windows;  —  bar  tracery,  slender  mullions,  circles  and  cusps  iu  window  heads. 
Rose  windows.  French  churches  relatively  short,  wide,  and  high. 

Multiple  ribs  and  liernes.  Tracery  of  more  flowing  lines  (fig.  5).  Richly  elaborated  capitals,  moldings,  etc.  Ornament  of  a 
geometric  or  naturalistic  nature.  Churches  typically  long,  narrow*,  and  low. 

Ingenuity  of  technique  ;  great  elaboration  ot  detail. 

True  rib  vaulting  tends  to  give  place  to  solid  vaults  adorned  with  ribs  in  relief;  profuse  and  minute  decoration;  realistic 
carving  and  sculpture;  flowing  or  flamboyant  tracery.  Spires  become  groups  of  pinnacles,  with  emphasis  on  vertical 
instead  of  sloping  lines. 

Roofs  less  steep;  fan  vaulting  and  pendants;  four-centered  (Tudor)  arches;  perpendicular  mullions  with  horizontal 
transoms. 

Vault  ribs  fancifully  curved  ;  branch  tracery;  fine  spires. 

Round  arches,  relatively  large  wall  surfaces  with  smaller  window's,  and  other  Romanesque  intermixtures.  Climate, 
classic  tradition,  and  preference  for  decorated  surfaces  (mosaic,  inlay,  and  painting)  were  hostile  to  Gothic  style. 


Revival  and  adaptation  of  classic  Roman  types  of  design.  See  Renaissance  architecture. 

Free,  graceful  decoration,  varied  and  original  compositions. 

Dome  combined  with  3-aisled  cruciform  plan,  sometimes  basilican  with  columnar  arcades  between  aisles.  Often  Bolid 
piers  with  pilasters,  carrying  barrel  vaults.  Venetian  stvle  shows  much  Gothic  detail. 

Exteriors  stately  and  fortresslike  ;  courts  surrounded  witK  light  arcades. 

Classic  details  mixed  with  Gothic  design.  Horizontal  lines  ;  flat,  unbroken  facades. 

Varied  and  graceful  composition  ;  beauty  of  detail.  Simple,  effective  external  design;  steep  gables,  dormer  windows; 
slender  pilasters,  rich  moldings. 

Classic  orders  adopted  :  greater  formality  of  treatment  ;  ornament  declines  in  delicacy  and  richness.  Facades  flatter  and 
simpler,  arches  more  Roman  in  type. 

Transition  style  :  orders  subordinately  used  ;  balustrades  replace  battlements  ;  plaster  ceilings  ;  oak  wainscoting. 

Classic  orders  and  moldings  in  modified  forms  ;  ornament  of  ribbons,  scrolls,  and  festoons. 

High  roots  and  dormers,  stepped  gables,  masses  and  sky  lines  varied  and  picturesque.  Quaint  decoration. 

Solid  blocks  without  courts  ;  adorned  with  towers  and  spires. 

Orders  general  ;  classic  details  literally  copied  ;  decline  in  spontaneity  and  vigor;  subordinate  features  elaborated  ;  increasing 
use  of  colossal  orders  und  detail.  Best  effects  in  proportioning  of  stories,  i"  - ; -  ->  ■- 


- ...  proportioning  o.  - 

digjuty  and  amplitude  of  internal  design  ;  correct  formality  ot  exteriors. 


in  form  and  distribution  of  openings,  and  in 


Vigorous  design.  Country  mansions  with  high  roofs,  huge  dormers,  and  long,  arcaded  galleries. 

Stately  design;  exact  symmetry;  cold  and  formal  effects.  Exteriors  with  superimposed  columns  and  pilasters,  usually  one 
order  to  each  story:  interiors  with  wood,  papier  inache,  and  stucco  decoration,  esp.  in  white  and  gold. 

Correct  and  monumental  classic,  Jones’s  patterned  on  Italian,  esp.  Palladian,  models;  Wren’s  influenced  chiefly  by  French 
design. 

Decline  both  in  fancy  and  dignity  ;  broken  curves,  large  scrolls. 

Colossal  orders;  grandiose  or  picturesque  variations  of  form  and  detail;  broken  lines;  scroll  ornament;  many  fronts  without 
columns,  made  rich  by/enestration  alone.  See  baroque,  1. 

Formal  classic  exteriors;  interiors  of  palaces  and  houses  fantastically  rich;  rocaille  decoration.  See  rococo. 

Pediment  and  portico’’  period.  Symmetry  and  grandiosity.  Queen  Anne  style  in  domestic  architecture. 

.  - - tel  Italy  (fig.  5). 
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ARCTIC 


poet  Archilochus  of  the  7th  century  b.  c.,  regarded  as  in¬ 
ventor  of  various  lyric  forms,  and  famous  for  bitter  and 
vindictive  lampoons.  —  n.  An  Archilochian  verse,  either : 
a  dactylic  tetrameter  catalectic  (-w~| — ~| — -I — ;  a 
dactylic  trimeter  catalectic,  called  the  lesser  Archilochian 
;  or  a  composite  verse  (in  Horace  probably 
logaoedic)  made  up  of  a  dactylic  tetrameter  acatalectic  and 
a  trochaic  tripody  (-v"  |— “|-||v“  |  —  — i — i  —  )•  See 

prosody.  The  Archilochian  strophes  are  :  a  dactylic  hex¬ 
ameter  followed  by  a  lesser  Archilochian  ;  a  dactylic  hex¬ 
ameter  followed  by  an  iambelegus  ;  an  iambic  trimeter  fol¬ 
lowed  by  an  elegiambus ;  a  greater  Archilochian  followed 
by  an  iambic  trimeter  catalectic. 

ar'chi-mage  (iir'ki-maj)  I  n. ;  L.  pi.  archimagi  (-ma'ji). 
ar  chi  ma'gus  (-tua'gzis))  [NL.  archimagus  ;  archi-  -f-  L. 
magus ,  6r.  /mayo?,  a  Magian.]  1.  The  high  priest  of  the 
Persian  Magi,  or  fire  worshipers. 

2.  A  great  magician,  wizard,  or  enchanter.  Spenser. 
Ar  chi  ma'go  (iir'ki-ma'go),  n.  [See  archimage.]  In 
Spenser’s  “  Faerie  Queene,”  a  magician  who  is  an  imper¬ 
sonation  of  Hypocrisy,  or  Fraud,  and  possibly  of  Satan. 
Disguised  as  a  reverend  hermit  he  wins  the  confidence  of  the 
Rea  Cross  Knight  (w  hich  see),  and  by  the  help  of  Duessa, 
or  Deceit,  separates  him  for  a  time  from  Una.  or  Truth, 
ar'chl-man'drlte  (-mSn'drit),  n.  [L.  archimandrita ,  LGr. 
ap\ifxai'&pi.Tri<;  ;  apx i-  (E.  arch-)  -f-  pdvSpa  an  inclosed 
space,  esp.  for  cattle,  a  fold,  a  monastery.]  East.  Ch.  a  A 
chief  of  a  monastery,  corresponding  to  a  boot  in  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church,  b  A  superintendent  of  several  monas¬ 
teries,  corresponding  to  superior  abbot,  or  father  provincial, 
in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church. 

Ar'chi  me'de-an  (-me'de-an;  -me-de'dn;  277),  a.  [L.  Ar- 
chitnedeus.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  Archimedes,  a  celebrated 
Greek  philosopher,  or  mechanical  discoveries  attributed  to 
him ;  hence,  constructed  on  the  principle  of ‘Archimedes’ 
screw  ;  as,  Archimedean  drill,  propeller,  etc. 

Archimedean  principle,  a  The  principle  of  the  lever,  b  The 
principle  that  a  body  while  wholly  or  partly  immersed  in 
a  fluid  loses  in  weight  by  an 
amount  equal  to  that  of  the  fluid 
displaced.  —  A.  screw  or  Archime¬ 
des’  screw,  a  device  attributed  to 
Archimedes,  consisting  of  a  tube 
bent  spirally  around  an  axis  or 
of  a  broad-threaded  screw  in¬ 
cased  by  a  hollow  open  cylinder, 
and  formerly  used  to  raise  water 
by  rotating  the  apparatus  when  Archimedean  Screw, 
partly  immersed  in  a  slantwise  direction. 
Ar/chi-me'des(-me,dez),n.  [NL.]  Paleon.  An  extinct  genus 
of  Bryozoa  characteristic  of  the  Subcarbon iferous  rocks, 
ar'chi -mime'  (-mlm/ ),  n.  [L.  archimimus ,  Gr. 
ap\ip.Lp. o?.  See  mime.]  Class  Antiq.  A  chief 
mime  or  buffoon;  esp., one  who  at  a  funeral  im¬ 
itated  the  deceased  in  appearance  and  manner, 
arch'ing  (ar'chlng),  p.  pr.  <k  vb.  n.  of  arch, 
v.  Specif. :  n.  a  The  arched  part  of  a  struc¬ 
ture  ;  a  system  of  arches.  b  Xaut.  Hogging, 
ar'chi-pe-lag'ic  (ar'kT-pe-15j'Tk),a.  Of  or  per¬ 
taining  to,  or  of  the  nature  of,  an  archipelago, 
ar'chi-pel'a  go  (-pSl'd-go),  n. ;  pi.  -goes,  -gos 
(-goz).  [It.  arcipelago ,  prop.,  chief  sea ;  Gr. 
dpxi--f-  7reAayo9  sea.]  1.  [cap.]  The  Grecian 
Archipelago,  or  Aegean  Sea.  It  is  studded  with 
small  islands. 

2.  Hence :  Any  sea  or  broad  sheet  of  water  Archimedes 
interspersed  with  many  islands  or  with  a  group  (4-  worthe- 
of  islands ;  also,  such  a  group  of  islands, 
ar  chlp  ter  yg'i  um  (ar-kTp'ter-Tj'T-am),  n. 

-f-  Gr.  irrepvyiov  fin,  wing.]  Zool.  A  form 
of  fin  having  a  long  segmented  axis,  as  that 
of  Neoceralodus  ;  —  so  named  because 
it  was  considered  a  primitive  type.  Archipterygium.  One 
—  ar  chip  ter  yg'i-al  (-al),  a.  of  the  fins  of  Neocera- 

ar'chi  tect  (ar'kT-tekt),  n.  [L.  archi-  'orfu-"'  Much  reduced- 
tectus ,  architecton ,  Gr.  apxf-TeKTojv  chief  artificer,  master 
builder  ;  dp yc-  (E.  archi-)  +  tcktoju  workman,  akin  to  re'xrr) 
art,  skill,  rt/creci/to  produce  :  cf.  F.  architecte ,  It.  archUetto. 
See  technical.]  1.  A  person  skilled  in  the  art  of  building  ; 
a  professional  student  of  architecture,  or  one  who  makes 
it  his  occupation  to  form  plans  and  designs  of,  and  to  draw 
up  specifications  for,  buildings,  and  to  superintend  their 
execution.  See  builder. 

2.  A  contriver,  designer,  or  maker. 

The  architects  of  their  own  happiness.  Milton. 

A  French  woman  is  a  perfect  architect  in  dress.  Goldsmith. 
archi-tec-tive  (-tSk-tTv),  a.  Used  in  building  ;  pertinent 
to,  or  proper  for,  building.  Derharn. 

ar  chi-tec-ton'ic  (-tbn'Tk)  1  a.  [L.  archi tectonicus ,  Gr. 
ar  chi  tec-ton'i-cal  (-T-kal)  j  dpxiTeKropi/cos.  See  archi¬ 
tect.]  1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  master  builder,  or  con¬ 
structor,  or  architecture  ;  evincing  skill  in  designing  or  con¬ 
struction  ;  constructive.  “Architectonic  wisdom.”  Boyle. 
2.  Relating  to  the  systematizing  of  knowledge. 


ni). 

[NL. ;  archi- 


ar/chi-tec-ton'ic  (ar'ki-tgk-tSn'Tk),  n.  [Cf.  F.  archiiecto- 
nique.]  1.  The  science  of  architecture ;  —  called  also 
architectonics. 

2.  Philos,  a  The  doctrine  of  pure  method,  or  of  the  abstract 
systematization  of  knowledge,  b  The  abstract  scheme  or 
plan,  or  the  purely  formal  elucidation,  of  anything, 
ar  chi  tec'tur  al  (-t<5k'tjir-al),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the 
art  of  building  ;  conformed  to  the  rules  of  architecture, 
architectural  ornament.  See  ornament. —  a.  perspective.  See 
perspective.  _ 

ar'chi  tec  ture  (ar'kT-t6k'tur),  n.  [L.  architecture :  cf.  F. 
architecture.  See  architect.]  1.  Art  or  science  of  build¬ 
ing;  esp.,  the  art  of  building  houses,  churches,  bridges, 
and  other  structures,  for  the  purposes  of  civil  life  ;  —  often 
called  civil  architecture. 

2.  A  method  or  style  of  building,  characterized  by  certain 
peculiarities  of  structure,  ornamentation,  etc.  See  the 
Chart  and  Illustrations  on  pp.  118  and  1  ID. 

Many  other  architectures  besides  Gothic.  Ruskin. 

3.  Construction,  in  a  more  general  sense  ;  frame  or  struc¬ 
ture  ;  workmanship. 

The  architecture  of  grasses,  plants,  and  trees.  Tyndall. 

The  formation  of  the  first  earth  being  a  piece  of  divine  arr  hi- 
tecture.  Burnet. 

Ar  chi-teu'this  (-tu'thTs),  n.  [NL.  ;  archi-  -pGr.  revOis, 
-ifio?,  a  kind  of  squid.]  Zool.  A  genus  of  gigantic  cephalo- 
pods,  allied  to  the  squids,  found  esp.  in  the  North  Atlantic 
and  about  New  Zealand.  It  contains  the  largest  cephalo- 
pods  known.some  being  forty  feet  long,  inclusive  of  the 
long  arms.  They  are  devoured  by  the  sperm  whale, 
ar'chi-trave  (ar'ki-trav),  n.  [F.  architrave,  fr.  It.  archi¬ 
trave  ;  archi-  -f-  trave  beam,  L.  trabs.]  Arch,  a  The  lowest 
division  of  an  entablature,  or  that  part  which  rests  imme¬ 
diately  on  the  column,  esp.  in  classical  architecture.  See 
order,  Illust.  b  The  molded  band,  group  of  moldings,  or 
other  architectural  member,  above  and  on  both  sides  of  a 
door  or  other  opening,  esp.  if  square  in  form, 
ar'chi  val  (ar'kT-vdl ;  ar-ki'vdl ;  277),  a.  Of  or  pertaining 
to,  or  contained  in,  archives  or  records.  Tooke. 

ar'chive  (ar'kiv ;  277),  n. ;  pi.  archives  (-kivz).  [F.  archives , 
pi.,  L.  archivum,  archium ,  fr.  Gr.  ap^ciou  government 
house,  ra  ap^cta  archives,  fr.  apxv  the  first  place,  govern¬ 
ment.  See  archi-.]  1.  pi.  A  place  in  which  public  records 
or  historic  documents  are  kept.  Formerly  also  in  sing. 

Our  words  .  .  .  become  records  in  God’s  court,  and  are  laid  up 
in  his  archives  as  witnesses.  Gov.  of  Tongue. 

2.  pi.  Public  records  or  documents  preserved  as  evidence 
of  facts  ;  as,  national,  or  family,  archives.  Also  in  sing. 

Some  rotten  archive ,  rummaged  out.  Lamb. 

Syn.  —  Registers,  annals,  chronicles.  See  record. 
ar'chi-vist  (ar'ki-vTst),  n.  [F.  archiviste.']  A  keeper  of 
archives,  or  records, 
ar'chi-volt  (ar'kT-volt),  n.  [F.  archi- 
volte ,  fr.  It.  archivolto  ;  archi-  -f-  volto 
vault,  arch.  See  vault.]  Arch,  a  The 
architectural  member  surrounding  a 
curved  opening,  as  of  an  arch,  corre¬ 
sponding  to  the  architrave  of  a  square 
opening,  b  More  commonly,  the  mold¬ 
ing  or  other  ornaments  on  the  wall  face  of 
the  voussoirs. 

arch'lute  (areh'lut),  arch'i-lute  (ar'chi-), 
n.  [F.  archiluth,  It.  arciliuto.]  Music. 

A  kind  of  large  theorbo  (which  see), 
arch'ly  (arch'll),  adv.  In  an  arch  manner  ; 
with  attractive  slyness  or  roguishness. 

Archly  the  maiden  smiled.  Longfellow. 
arch'ness.  n.  The  quality  of  being  arch  ; 

cleverness  ;  sly  humor  free  from  malice, 
ar'cho-cele  (iir'ko-sel),  7i 
Med.  Rectal  hernia, 
ar'chon  (ar'k5n),  7i.  [L.  archon ,  Gr.  ap\(ov,  apxovro s, 

ruler,  chief  magistrate,  p.  pr.  of  ap^eu/  to  be  first,  to  rule.] 

1.  Antiq.  One  of  the  chief  magistrates  in  ancient  Athens, 
esp.,  by  preeminence,  the  first  of  the  nine  chief  magistrates. 
The  office  of  archon  was  created  and  bestowed  for  life  upon  the 
son  and  lineage  of  the  last  Athenian  king.  Codrus.  on  his  death 
(?  b.  c.  1068).  In  b.  c.  7.52  the  tenure  was  reduced  to  ten  years,  and 
in  714  the  privilege  of  office  was  extended  to  all  the  nobility  with 
its  tenure  limited  to  one  year.  In  C83  the  prerogatives  of  the 
archon  were  divided  among  nine  annual  archons,  with  titles  and 
duties  as  follows  :  the  |i  archon  e-po'ny-mos  ( e-pQn^T-mfis),  who 
gave  his  name  to  the  civil  year  and  exercised  important  executive 
and  judicial  functions  ;  the  II  archon  ba-si'le-us  (bd-sYl'f-j/s),  or 
king  archon,  with  charge  of  certain  sacred  rites  associated  with  the 
regal  office,  his  wife,  called  basilissa  or  basilinna.  going  through 
a  ceremony  of  marriage  with  the  wine  god  (see  Anthesteria)  ; 
the  II  archon  po  le-mar'chos  (pOl^-mar'kfis),  at  first  with  actual 
and  later  with  nominal  military  oversight  ;  the  six  thesmothetae. 
charged  with  annual  revision  of  the  laws  and  superintendence 
of  public  officials.  All  the  archons,  on  completing  their  year  of 
office  without  blame,  entered  the  Areopagus  as  members  for  life. 

2.  One  of  certain  officials  and  dignitaries  of  the  Byzantine 
empire  and  modern  Greece. 

3.  A  ruler  or  presiding  officer. 

4  A  spiritual  being  held  by  certain  Gnostics  to  be  ruler 
of  one  of  the  several  heavens. 


Archi  volt. 
Goldsmith. 
[Gr.  apx<>9  rectum  -j — celt.] 


ar'chon-tate  ( arHidn-tat),  n.  [Cf.  F.  archonlat .]  An  ar- 
chon’s  term  of  office.  Gibbon. 

ar-chon'tic  (ar-kon'ti  k),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  an  archon. 
Ar-chon'tic,  n.  [LL.  archonticus,  Gr.  dpxovriKos,  fr.  apxwv 
ruler.]  One  of  a  4th-century  sect  of  Gnostics,  originating 
near  Jerusalem,  who  believed  in  spiritual  archons,  identified 
the  god  of  the  Jews  with  the  Devil,  and  rejected  baptism, 
ar'cho-plasm  (ar'ko-plSz’m)  (  n.  [NL.  archoplasma.  See 
ar  cho  plas'ma  (-plSz'ind)  j  archon  ;  plasma.]  Biol. 
The  substance  from  which  attracticfti  spheres,  astral  rays, 
and  spindles  are  developed  in  mitotic  cell  division,  and  of 
which  they  consist.  —  ar  cho  plas'mic  (-mik),  a. 
arch'priest'  (arch'prest' ;  see  arch-),  n.  A  chief  priest ; 
specif.  :  Eccl.  Hist,  a  In  early  times,  a  priest  who  acted 
as  the  chief  assistant  or  as  the  vicar  of  a  bishop  in  a  cathe¬ 
dral,  later  called  dean  ;  also,  a  priest  in  charge  of  the  clergy 
in  a  large  town,  later  called  rural  dean.  The  latter  appear 
to  have  been  mostly  replaced  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
by  vicar  forane.  b  The  title  of  the  head  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  secular  clergy  in  England,  from  1598  to  1G23,  when 
succeeded  by  a  vicar  apostolic. —  arch  priest'hood.  n.  — 
arch  prlest'ship,  n. 

arch'treas'ur-er  (-tr6zh'ur-er),  n.  A  chief  treasurer  ;  spe¬ 
cif.,  the  great  treasurer  of  the  German  Empire, 
arch' way  (-wa'),  n.  A  way  or  passage  under  an  arch, 
-archy  [Gr.  -apxta,  fr.  apxos  chief.  See  arch-.]  A  suffix 
properly  meaning  a  rule,  ruling  ;  as  in  monarchy,  a  rule 
of  one  ;  oligarchy ,  the  rule  of  a  few. 

Ar-cll'er-a  ( ar-sti'er-d),  7i.pl.  [NL. ;  L.  a;-cw5bow  -\-ferre 
to  bear.]  Zool.  A  suborder  of  Anura  characterized  by  hav¬ 
ing  the  epicoracoids  of  the  two  sides  overlapping  each  other, 
ar-cif'er  OUS  (-ws),  a.  Zool.  a  Pertaining  to  the  ArciJera. 
0  Designating  or  having  the  arrangement  of  the  epicora¬ 
coids  tliat  is  characteristic  of  the  Arcifera. 
ar'ci-form  (ar'sT-f6rm),  a.  [L.  arcus  bow  -\--form.~\  Hav¬ 
ing  the  form  of  an  arch  ;  curved. 

ar  CO  cen'trum  (ar'ko-s^n'tram),  7Z.  [L.  arcus  bow,  arch 

-f-  E.  cejitrum.]  Zool.  A  centrum  (of  a  vertebra)  formed 
of  basal  parts  or,  segments  of  the  neural  and  haemal  arches, 
more  or  less  modified  and  fused  together  ; — opposed  to  chor- 
dacentrum.  —  ar  co-cen'trous  (-trws),  a. 
arc'o-graph  (iir'ko-graf),  n.  [L.  arcus  (E. 
arc)  -f  -  -graph.']  Any  of  several  instruments  i 
for  drawing  an  arc  without  the  use  of  com¬ 
passes  or  geometrical  processes;  a  cyclograph.  I 
Arc-ta'li-a  (ark-ta'IT-d),  n.  [NL.;  E.  arcfic* 

-f-  Gr.  a\ia  assemblage  (with  an  allusion  Arcograph. 
to  aAs  sea).]  Zoogeog.  A  marine  realm  including  all 
northern  seas  as  far  south  as  floating  ice  occurs.  — Arc-ta'- 
li-an  (-&n),  a. 

arc  ta'tion  (ark-ta'shtln),  n.  [L.  arctatus ,  p.  p.  of  arctare, 
artare ,  to  press  together:  cf.  F.  arctation.]  Med.  Con¬ 
striction  or  contraction  of  some  natural  passage,  esp.  of  the 
anus  or  vagina  ;  specif.,  constipation  from  inflammation, 
arc'tl-an  (ark'shl-an;  -tT-an),  a.  [Gr.  apKTos  bear,  allud¬ 
ing  to  the  furry  appearance  of  the  moths.]  Zo'dl.  Of  or 
pertaining  to  the  family  Arctiidae.  —  n.  An  arctiid  moth, 
arc'tic  (ark'tlk  ;  see  antarctic),  a.  [ME.  artik ,  OF.  ar- 
tique,  F.  arctique ,  L.  arcticus,  fr.  Gr.  apzcToco?,  fr.  apzcTCK  a 
bear,  also  a  northern  constellation  so  called  ;  akin  to  L. 
ursus  bear,  Skr.  rksha.  Cf.  Ursa.]  Pertaining  to,  orsituated 
under,  the  northern  constellation  called  the  Bear  ;  relat¬ 
ing  to,  or  characteristic  of,  the  north  pole  or  the  region 
near  it;  polar;  frigid;  as,  the  arctic  pole,  circle,  region, 
ocean  ;  an  arctic  expedition,  night,  temperature.  The  arc¬ 
tic  circle  is  a  lesser  or  small  circle  of  the  earth,  parallel  to 
its  equator,  23°  W  from  the  north  pole  (cf.  tropic).  This 
and  the  antarctic  circle  are  called  the  polar  circles ,  and  the 
areas  within  these  are  the  frigid  zones.  See  zone. 
Arctic-alpine  zone,  Biogeog.,  the  Arctic  zone  of  a  moun¬ 
tain.  —  arctic  current.  See  Labrador  current.  —  a.  floun¬ 
der,  a  small  flounder  ( Liopset/a_glaciaiis )  of  Bering  Sea. 
It  is  a  food  fish.  —  a.  fox, 
a  small  fox  ( Vulpes  lago- 
pus)  of  the  arctic  regions 
of  both  hemispheres.  Its 
fur,  which  is  blue-gray  or 
brownish  in  summer  and 
white  in  winter,  is  valua¬ 
ble.  Cf.  blue  fox.  — a.  grass, 
rescue  grass.  —  a.  grayling. 

See  grayling.  —  a.  hare.  = 
polar  hare.— A.  Highland- 
erB,  the  most  northerly 
tribe  of  Eskimos,  inhabit¬ 
ing  the  west  coast  of  Greenland  from  76°  to  79°  N.,  and 
separated  by  the  glaciers  of  Melville  Bay  from  the  south¬ 
erly  tribes.  When  discovered  by  Sir  John  Ross  they  had 
no  boats,  though  they  had  dogs  and  sledges.  —  a.  penguin, 
the  great  auk.  —  A.  realm,  Biogeog.,  a  circumpolar  terres¬ 
trial  division  extending  from  the  limit  of  trees  northward 
as  far  as  life  exists  naturally.  It  includes  also  high  moun¬ 
tain  tops  farther  south.  —  a.  sperm  oil,  doegling  oil.  See 
oil,  Table  II.  —  a.  wolf,  a  wolf  of  the  arctic  regions.  It 
has  white  fur  and  a  black-tipped  tail,  and  is  perhaps  a 
variety  of  the  common  or  timber  wolf.  —  A.  zone.  Specif. : 


Arctic,  or  White,  Fox. 


uncertain  origin.]  The  return 
which  one  who  has  been  treated 
in  an  inn  sometimes  considers 
hiniBelf  bound  in  honor  to  make 
to  the  company.  Scot. 
archil  red.  See  dye. 
ar'chi-lute  (ar'kT-lQt).  Var.  of 
ARCHLUTE. 

Ar^chi:me'de8’  pump  (ar'kf- 
me'dez).  =  Archimedean 

SCREW. 

archi  mo-ner'u-la  (ar/kT-mft- 
nfr'dh-ld), n.  [NL.]  Zool.  The 
supposed  monerula  stage  of  an 
arehihlastic  egg. 
Ar'chi-my-ce'tes  (ar'kT-mT-se'- 
tez),  n.  pi.  [NL.  :  archi-  +  -my- 
cetes.']  Bot.  A  subclass  of  phy- 
comycetous  fungi  coextensive 
with*  the  order  Cnytridiales. 
archin  ale.  f  arsenal. 
ar- chine'  (ar-Bhen')*  Var.  of 

ARSHEEN. 

ar'chi-neph'ron  (ar'kY-nPf'- 
rdn),  n. ;  L.  pi.  -ra  (-rd).  [NL. 
See  archi-;  nepiiric.1  Em- 
bryol.  The  primitive  embryonic 
kidnev  or  segmental  organ.  — 
ar  chi-neph'ric  (-rYk),  a. 
ar  chi-pe  la'gi-an  (-pf-ia^jY- 
rtn),  a.  Archipelagic. 
Ar-chip'pus  (ar-kYp'us).  Bib. 
ar-chip'pua  but'ter-fly'  [After 
Archippus ,  Greek  poet.]  The 


viceroy  butterfly.  [priest. I 
ar  chi:pre8'by-ter,  n.  =  arch-| 
ar'chi-sphere  (ar'kY-sfer7),  n. 
\archi-  +  sphere .]  Bot.  An  un¬ 
fertilized  archegonium. 
ar  chi-sjm'a-gogue.  n.  [L.  ar- 
chisynagogus ,  Gr.  dpxL<rvva.  - 
ytuyos.]  A  ruler  of  a  synagogue. 
Ohs. 

archit.  Abbr.  Architecture. 
Ar'chite  (ar'klt).  Bib. 
ar  chi-tec-ton'i-cal-ly,  adv.  of 
architectonic,  -ical. 
ar  chi-tec-ton'icB  (or'kY-tfik- 
tbn'Yks),  n.  =  architectonic. 
ar'chi-tec  tor.  n.  An  architect. 
Obs.  [architect.  I 

ar'chi-tec  tress,  n.  A  female  | 

,  ar  chi- tec 'tur-al  iat,  n.  A  stu- 
dent  of  architecture, 
ar'chi-tec 'tur-al-ly.  adv.  of  ar¬ 
chitectural. 

ar'chi-tec  ture.  t>.  t.  To  design  ; 

build.  Rare. 

ar-chi'tis  (ar-kT'tYs),  n.  [NL.  ; 
Gr.  apxo?  rectum  -f  -tfts.]  Med. 
I  Proctitis. 

ar'chi- traved  (ar'kY-travd),  a. 
Furnished  with  an  architrave, 
architricline.  n.  [L.  architri- 
I  clinus,  Gr.  ap\LTpiK\ivos  ;  cf. 

F.  architriclin.]  The  ruler  of  a 
1  feast ;  —  often  used  as  a  proper 


name  of  a  rich  lord  in  old  leg¬ 

ends.  Obs.  Oaf.  E.  D. 

ar'chi-troch  (ar'kY-trOk),  n. 
[archi-  -f  Gr.  Tpoxo?  a  wheel.] 
Zool.  The  ciliated  hand  sur¬ 
rounding  the  mouth  of  certain 
invertebrate  embryos  of  the 
planula  tvpe. 

ar'chi-type.  +  archetype. 
ar  chi-zo'ic,  a.  [archi-  +  zoic.] 
Zool.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the 
earliest  forms  of  life, 
arch'li'ar.  See  arch-,  1  b. 
arch'mar'8hal,  ».  [Cf.  G.  erz- 
rnarsehall.  See  arch-.]  The 
grand  marshal  of  the  Holy  Ro¬ 
man  Empire,  a  dignity  that  be¬ 
longed  to  the  Elector  of  Saxony, 
arch  '  m  on'  arch.  n.  See  arch-,1  a. 
archoke.  i*  artichoke. 
ar-chol'o-gy  (ar-kfil'd-jY),  n. 
[Gr.  d-PXV  origin,  sovereignty  4- 
-logy.j  Rare.  1.  The  doctrine 
of  origins. 

2.  Science  of  government, 
ar'chon-ship,  n.  See  -ship. 
Ar-chon'ti-a  (ar-kb  n'shY-a  ; 
-tY-a),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  neut.  pi. ;  fr. 
Gr.  ap\mv  ruling.]  Zool.  A 
group  including  only  man.  Syn. 
of  Biman  a,  etc.  —  ar'chont  (ar'- 
kbnt).  n. 

ar  chop-to'ma  (ar'kbp-tb'md). 


ar'chop-to'Bis  (-sYs),  n.  [NL.; 
Gr.  apxo?  rectum  -f  nrujfxa  a 
tall,  TTTaxrt? .]  Med.  Proctocele, 
ar  chor-rha'gi-a  (ar'kd-rS'- 
jY-d),  n.  [NL.  ;  Gr.  apvo?  rec¬ 
tum  -+-  -rhagiaJ]  Med.  Hem¬ 
orrhage  from  the  anus, 
ar  cho-ste-no'sis  ( ar'kfi-stf-nb'- 
bTb),  n.  [NL.  ;  Gr.  apvo?  rectum 
4  stenosis.]  Med.  Stricture  of 
the  rectum. 

arch'pa'pUt,  n.  See  arch-,  lb. 
arch'pas  tor,  n.  See  arch-,  1  a 
arch'phi-los'o-pher.  See  arch-, 
1  a. 

arch'piece'.  See  arch-,  3  a. 
arch'pil  lar,  n.  See  arch-,3  a. 
arch 'pi' rate,  n.  See  arch-,  lb. 
arch'po'et,  n.  A  chief  poet  ; 
a  poet  laureate.  Obs.  Orf.  E.  D. 
arch  position.  Gymnastics.  The 
erect  position  with  the  chest 
arched  forward. 

arch'prel'ate.  n.  An  arch¬ 
bishop  or  other  chief  prelate.  — 
arch  pre-lat'ic,  arch'pre-lat'l- 
cal.  a.  [priest. I 

arch 'pres 'by- ter,  n.  =  arch-1 
arch  pres' by-ter-y,  n.  Supreme 
presbytery.  Nonci  word.  Milton. 
arc h'prot'e s-tan t.  n.  See 
arch-.  1  a.  [arch-,  1  a.  I 

arch'pro'to-pope  ,  n.  See| 


arch'reb'el.  n. 
arch're'eent. 


See  arch-,  1  b. 
i.  See  arch-,  1  a. 
An  archbishop’s 


arch 'see 

see. 

arch'sin'.  See  arch-,  3  a. 
arch  solid.  A  voussoir. 
arch  stone.  A  vouBsoir. 
archt  Arched.  Ref.  Sp. 
archt.  Abbr.  Architect, 
arch' thief',  n.,  arch'trai'tor, 
arch'ty'rant,  n.  See  arch-. 
1  b.  o  [6  a.  I 

arch  vll'lain-y.  h.  See  arch-,1 
arch'wife',  n.  [arch-  4-  wife.] 
A  big,  masculine  wife.  Obs. 
arch'wise7  (arch'wlz'),  adv. 
In  arched  form. 

arch'y  (iir'chY),  a.  Arched  ;  as, 
archy  brows.  Rare. 

Ar'chy.  n.  Dim.  of  Archibald; 
masc.  prop.  name.  [choke. | 
archychock.  -chocke.  4  arti- 
Ar'ci-dae(ar'sl-de).  n.pl.  [NL.] 
Zool.  See  Arca,  2. 
ar'ci-fln'i-ouB  (ar'sY-fYn'Y-us), 
a.  [LL.  arcifnius.)  Law.  Hav¬ 
ing  a  frontier  forming  a  natural 
defense,  as  a  country  hounded 
by  mountain  ranges.  Rare. 
arclnal.  f  arsenal. 
arc'ing  (ir'kYng),p.  nr.  Sc  vb.  n. 
of  arc.  [Palamon.I 

Ar'clte  (ar'sTt ;  ar-sTt'),n.  See| 
arck'Lng.  p.  pr.  Sc  vb.  n.  of  arc. 


arc  lamp,  arc  light.  See  arc,  5. 
A.  R.  C-  M.  Abbr.  Associate  of 
the  Royal  College  of  Music. 

U  ar'co'(ar'ko),  n.  [It.]  Mus.  The 
bow;  — used  in  music  for  the 
violin  class  of  instruments,  after 
a  pizzicato  passage,  to  indicate 
that  the  bow  is  to  be  resumed. 

II  ar'co.  adv.  See  coll’  arco. 
A.  R.  C.  0.  Abbr.  Associate  of 
the  Royal  College  of  Organists, 
ar'co  sal-tan'do  (sal-tiin'd5Y. 
[It.]  Music.  Lit. .the  bow  bound¬ 
ing  ;  —  used  in  the  technique  of 
the  violin,  viola,  etc.,  to  desig¬ 
nate  the  act  of  allowing  the  bow 
to  drop  upon  the  string  and  re¬ 
bound  after  each  note,  to  pro¬ 
duce  a  rippling  effect.  Elson. 
ar-cose'.  Var.  of  akkose. 

II  ar  co-so'li-um  (iir'kb-sC'lY- 
tZm),  w. ;  L.  pi.  -lia  (-lY-d).  [L. 
arcus  arch  4-  solium  sarcopha¬ 
gus.]  An  arched  cell  in  a  Roman 
catacomb,  esp  one  designed 
to  receive  a  sarcophagus, 
arc  pitch.  See  pitch,  n.,  11  a 
A.  R.  C-  S  Abbr.  Associate  of 
the  Roval  College  of  Science, 
arct.  f  art,  to  cramp.  —  a. 
Cramped  ;  narrow.  Obs. 
Arc'ta-mer'i-can,  a.  [arrfic  -i 
.American.]  Zoogeog.  Designat¬ 
ing  the  Nearctic  region. 
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AREOPAGITIC 


Biogeog.  A  division  of  the  Boreal  region  coextensive  with 
the  Arctic  realm. 

arc'tic  (ark'tlk),  n.  1.  The  arctic  circle,  pole,  or  regions. 

2.  A  kind  of  thick,  high  waterproof  overshoe.  U.  S. 
arc  tl'clan  (ark-tTsh'dn),  n.  One  expert  in  knowledge  or 
exploration  of  the  arctic  regions. 

Arc  tl'l-dae  (-ti'T-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.  See  arctian.]  Zool.  A 
large  family  of  moths  to  which  various  limits  have  been  as¬ 
signed.  The  typical  forms  have  stout  bodies  and  broad 
wings,  often  conspicuously  striped  or  spotted,  whence  the 
popular  name  tiger  moths.  Their  larvae  are  usually  hairy 
caterpillars,  some  being  known  as  woolly  bears.  —  arc'ti-id 
(ark'tl-Td),  a.  &  n. 

Arc'ti  um  (ark'shl-wm;  -ti-wm),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  dpKTos 
bear.]  Bot.  A  genus  of  Old  World  coarse  asteraceous 
herbs,  the  burdocks,  distinguished  by  the  bristly  receptacle 
of  the  flower  heads  and  by  the  hooked  involucral  bracts. 
A.  lappa  and  A.  minor  have  become  cosmopolitan  weeds. 
Arc'to  gae'a  (ark/t$-je'd),  n.  [NL.;  Gr.  apKTos  the  north 
-f-  yata,  yr},  land.]  Zoogeog.  A  realm  or  primary  divi¬ 
sion  including  North  America  (except  Central  America), 
Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa,  recognized  by  those  who  make 
only  two  or  only  four  primary  divisions.  — Arc  to  gae'an 
or  -ge'an  (-dn),*Arc  to^gae'ai  or  -ge'al(-dl),  a. 
arc'toid  (ark'toid),  a.  Zool.  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  like,  the 
Arctoidea  ;  ursine  ;  bearlike.  —  n.  One  of  the  Arctoidea. 
Arc  toi'de  a  (-toi'de-a),  n.pl.  [NL.;  Gr.  ap^ros  bear-) — oid.~\ 
Zool.  A  superfamily  of  Carnivora  including  the  bear,  rac¬ 
coon,  and  weasel  families.  —  arc-toi'de  an  (-an),  a. 
Arc'tOS  (ark'tbs),  n.  [Gr.  dpTcro?  the  constellation  Ursa 
Major.]  The  constellations  Ursa  Major  and  Ursa  Minor 
considered  as  one  group. 

Arc  to  staph'y-los  (ark'to-stSf'T-lSs),  n.  [NL.;  Gr.  apKro? 
a  bear  -f-  <rra<f)v Arj  bunch  of  grapes.]  Bot.  A  genus  of 
ericaceous  shrubs  or  small  trees,  all  natives  of  western 
North  America  except  A.  uva-ursi,  the  kinnikinic,  which 
occurs  in  north  temperate  regions  of  both  hemispheres. 
They  have  evergreen  leaves  and  a  bitter  berrylike  drupa¬ 
ceous  fruit.  In  California  most  of  the  species  are  called 
manzanita. 

Arc-tU'ri-an  (ark-tu'rT-dn),  a.  Astron.  Of  or  pertaining 
to  the  star  Arcturus  ;  —  used  in  the  chemical  classification 
of  the  stars,  and  denoting  likeness  of  spectrum  to  that  of 
Arcturus,  which  indicates  protocalcium,  iron,  calcium, 
manganese,  protostrontium,  and  hydrogen. 

Arc-tu'rus  (-tu'rws),  n.  [L.  A  ret  urns,  Gr.  ’Ap/cToOpo?,  prop, 
bearward  ;  dp*r os  bear  -|-  ovpo?  ward,  guard.  See  arc¬ 
tic.]  Astron.  A  fixed  star  of  the  first  magnitude  in  the 
constellation  Bootes.  Its  spectrum  closely  resembles  that 
of  the  sun.  See  star.  Arcturus  has  sometimes  been  used 
as  the  name  of  the  constellation  or  of  Ursa  Major. 

Canst  thou  guide  A  returns  with  his  eons  [Rev.  Ver.  :  “  the 
Bear  with  her  train”]?  Job  xxxviii.  32. 

arc'll  al  (ar'ku-dl),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  an  arc.  —  arcual 
measure  of  an  angle.  =  circular  measure  of  AN  angle. 
ar  CU-a'li-a  (ar'ku-a'IT-d),  n.  pi.  ;  sing,  arcuale  (-le). 
[NL.,  fr.  L.  arcus  a  bow.]  Zool.  <£*  Embryol.  The  primi¬ 
tive  cartilages  or  structural  elements  of  which  an  arcocen- 
trous  vertebra  is  formed.  There  may  be  two  dorsal  pairs 
( basidorsal  and  interdoraal ,  the  former  being  anterior)  and  two 
ventral  pairs  (basiventral  and  interventral ),  as  well  as  additional 
elements  lying  dorsal  and  ventral  to  these.  In  the  amniote  ver¬ 
tebrates  the  centra  or  bodies  of  the  vertebra  are  formed  by  the 
pairs  of  interventrals,  while  the  basiventrals  are  reduced,  some¬ 
times  forming  intervertebral  pads,  or  disappearing  altogether. 
The  interdorsals  are  not  developed,  the  basidorsals  forming  the 
neural  arch.  In  the  lower  vertebrates  other  methods  of  group¬ 
ing  these  components  to  form  the  individual  vertebra  are  found, 
and  some  elements  may  remain  through  life  as  distinct  pieces. 
arc'U-ate  (ar'ku-at)  la.  [L.  arcuatus ,  p.  p.  of  arcuare  to 
arc'U-at  ed  (-at'Sd)  J  bow.  See  arc.]  Bent  or  curved 
in  the  form  of  a  bow.  — arc'U-ate-ly,  adv. 
arc  u-a'tion  (-a'slrnn),  n.  [L .  arcuatio.']  1.  Act  of  arch¬ 
ing  or  curving ;  incurvation. 

2.  Arch.  Employment  of  arches  ;  also,  a  system  of  arches. 

3.  Hort.  =  layering.  Obs. 

-ard,  -art  (-drd,  -art).  A  suffix  of  many  words,  as  coward , 
reynard,  drunkard,  mostly  from  the  French,  in  which  lan¬ 
guage  this  ending  is  of  German  origin,  being  orig.  the  same 
w  ord  as  E.  hard.  It  usually  has  a  bad  sense,  denoting  one 
who  does  something  excessively  or  something  discreditable  ; 
as  in  braggo7’/,  sluggard. 

Ar'de  a  (ar'de-d),  n.  [L.,  a  heron.]  Zool.  The  genus  in¬ 
cluding  the  typical  herons.  See  heron. 
ar'deb  (ar'dSb),  n.  [Ar.]  A  unit  of  capacity  used  in 
Egypt  and  neighboring  countries.  It  varies  greatly  in 
different  places,  being  equal  at  Cairo  to  about  5.2  bushels ; 
at  Alexandria,  to  about  7.5  bushels ;  at  Rosetta,  to  about 
8  bushels ;  at  Gondar,  to  about  4  quarts ;  at  Massaua,  to 
about  9.5  quarts,  etc.  The  Egyptian  customs  ardeb  is 
5.447  Imperial,  or  5.619  U.  S.,  bushels  (1.980  hectoliters). 
Ar-de'i-dae  (ar-de'T-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.  See  Ardea.]  Zool. 
The  family  consisting  of  the  herons.  See  heron. 


Ar'den,  E  noch  (e'ndk  ar'd^n).  A  sailor  in  Tennyson’s 
poem  of  the  same  name,  w  ho  is  wrecked  on  a  desert  island, 
and  after  many  years  returns  to  find  his  wife  married  to 
another.  Seeing  her  happy,  he  dwells  near  by  without  re¬ 
vealing  himself,  and  dies  of  a  broken  heart, 
ar'den-cy  (ar'den-sT),  n.  Quality  or  state  of  being  ardent; 
specif.,  warmth  of  passion  or  affection ;  ardor ;  vehe¬ 
mence  ;  eagerness  ;  as,  the  ardency  of  love  or  zeal, 
ar'dent  (ar'dent),  a.  [ME.  ardaunt ,  F.  ardent,  p.  pr.  of 
ardoir  to  burn,  fr.  L.  ardere.']  1.  Hot  or  burning  ;  caus¬ 
ing  a  sensation  of  burning  ;  fiery  ;  as,  an  ardent  fever. 

2.  Having  the  appearance  or  quality  of  fire  ;  fierce;  glow¬ 
ing  ;  shining ;  as,  ardent  eyes.  Dry  den. 

3.  Warm,  applied  to  passions  and  affections  ;  passionate  ; 
fervent ;  vehement ;  as,  ardent  love  ;  ardent  temper. 

An  ardent  and  impetuous  race.  Macaulay. 

4.  Naut.  Of  a  sailing  vessel,  tending  to  fly  into  the  wind.  06s. 
Syn.  —  Glowing,  intense,  fierce,  vehement,  eager,  zealous, 
keen,  fervid,  passionate,  affectionate.  See  fervent. 
ardent  spirits,  strong  alcoholic  liquors,  as  brandy,  rum, 
whisky,  etc.,  obtained  by  distillation  ;  spirituous  liquors. 

—  ar'dent-ly  (ar'dent-lf),  adv.  —  ar'dent  ness.  n. 

Ar  dts'i  a  (ar-dlz'T-a),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  dpfit?  the  point  of 
an  arrow  ;  —  alluding  to  the  acute  lobes  of  the  corolla.] 
a  Bot.  Syn.  of  Icacorea.  b  [/  c.]  Hort.  Any  plant  of  the 
genus  Icacorea ,  the  species  of  which  are  evergreen  shrubs. 
Ar  dois'  sys'tem  (ar'dwa').  Naut.  A  w  idely  used  system 
of  electric  night  signals  in  which  a  series  of  double  elec¬ 
tric  lamps  (white  and  red)  is  arranged  vertically  on  a 
mast,  and  operated  from  a  keyboard  below, 
ar'dor,  ar'dour  (ar'der),  n.  [OF.  ardor ,  ardur,  ardour ,  F* 
ardeur ,  L.  ardor ,  fr.  ardere  to  burn.]  1.  Burning  heat; 
fire  ;  flame  ;  as,  the  ardor  of  the  sun's  rays. 

2.  Warmth  or  heat  of  passion  or  affection  ;  eagerness  ; 
zeal ;  enthusiasm  ;  as,  ardor  for  study;  martial  ardor. 

3.  pi.  Bright  or  effulgent  spirits.  Obs.  Milton. 

Syn.  —  Warmth,  eagerness,  zeal.  See  fervor. 

ar'du  OUS  (ar'du-ws),  a.  [L.  arduus  steep,  high  ;  akin  to 
Ir.  ard  high.]  1.  Steen  and  lofty  ;  hard  to  climb. 

Those  arduous  paths  they  trod.  Pope. 

2.  Attended  w  ith  great  labor,  like  the  ascending  of  accliv¬ 
ities  ;  difficult ;  laborious ;  as,  an  arduous  task. 

Syn.  —  Difficult,  trying,  painful,  exhausting.  See  hard. 

—  ar'du  ous-ly,  adv.  —  ar'du-ous  ness,  n. 

are  (Sr),  n.  [F.,  fr.  L.  area.  See  area.]  Metric  System. 
A  unit  of  superficial  measure,  being  the  area  of  a  square 
of  which  each  side  is  ten  meters  in  length  ;  100  square 
meters  (about  119.6  square  yards  or  .025  acre), 
are  (ar).  [AS.  (Northumbrian)  aron ;  cf.  the  1st  pers.  pi. 
forms,  Icel.  emm ,  Goth,  sijum ,  L.  sumus ,  Gr.  ecr/ueV,  Skr. 
smas ;  are  is  from  the  same  root  as  E.  (thou)  ail ,  and  perh. 
E.  am.~\  The  present  indie,  pi.  of  the  verb  to  be ;  but  ety¬ 
mologically  a  different  word  from  be,  or  was. 

-are  (-Sr).  Pelrog.  A  suffix  used  in  the  quantitative  sys¬ 
tem.  See  PETROGRAPHY. 

a're-a  (a're-d;  277),  n. ;  pi.  E.  areas  (-az),  L.,  chiefly  in 
biology,  areas  (-e).  [L.  area  a  broad  piece  of  level  ground. 
Cf.  are,  n.]  1.  Any  plane  surface,  as  of  the  floor  of  a 

room  or  church,  or  of  the  ground  within  an  inclosure  ;  an 
open  $pace  in  a  building. 

The  Alban  lake  .  .  .  looks  like  the  area  of  some  vast  amphi¬ 
theater  Addison. 

2.  The  inclosed  Space  on  which  a  building  stands. 

3.  The  sunken  space  or  court  giving  ingress  and  afford¬ 
ing  light  to  the  basement  of  a  building. 

4.  A  particular  extent  of  surface  ;  a  space  on  the  surface, 
as  of  an  organism  ;  a  region  ;  specif.,  a  tract  of  the  earth’s 
surface  ;  as,  vast  uncultivated  areas. 

5.  Geom.  The  superficial  contents  of  any  figure  ;  the  sur¬ 
face  included  within  any  given  lines;  superficial  extent; 
as,  the  area  of  a  square  or  a  triangle. 

6.  Extent ;  scope  ;  range  ;  as,  a  wide  area  of  thought. 

The  largest  area  of  human  history.  F.  Harrison. 
II  area  cri-bro'sa  (krT-bro'sd)  [NL.,  cribrose  area],  Anal., 
an  area  containing  a  number  of  small  openings  at  the 
bottom  of  the  internal  auditory  meatus  for  the  passage  of 
branches  of  the  auditory  nerve.  —  ||  a.  o-pa'ca  (o-pa'kd) 
[NL.],  Embryol .,  in  developing  eggs  of  amniote  verte¬ 
brates,  the  opaque  area  which  surrounds  the  area  pellu- 
cida.  — J|  a.  pel-lu'ci-da  (pe-lu'sT-da)  [NL.l,  Embryol .,  in 
developing  eggs  of  amniote  vertebrates,  the  pellucid  cen¬ 
tral  area  of  the  germinal  disk,  in  which  the  embryo  forms. 

—  II  a.  vas'cu-lo'sa  (vSs'ku-lo'sd)  [NL.j,  Embryol.,  in  devel¬ 
oping  eggs  of  amniote  vertebrates,  the  space  occupied  by 
the  vascular  network  of  primitive  blood  vessels.  In  later 
stages  it  spreads  over  the  entire  yolk  sac. 

a-read',  a-reed'  (d- red'),  v.  t.  [ME.  areden ,  AS.  arsedan  to 
interpret.  See  read.]  1.  To  tell,  declare,  explain,  or  in¬ 
terpret  ;  to  divine  ;  to  guess ;  as,  to  aread  a  riddle.  Obs. 

Therefore  more  plain  aread  this  doubtful  case.  Spenser. 
2.  To  read.  Obs.  Drayton. 


arc'ti-cize  (iirk'tY-siz ),  v.  t.  To 
acclimate  to  the  arctic  regions, 
arc'tic-wards,  adv.  See -w  a ri>s. 
Arc  tis'ea  (iirk-tYs'kd),  n.  pi. 
[NL.,  fr.  Gr.  ap*Tos  bear.]  Zool. 
=  Takdigrada. 

Arc 'to- my  a  ^  (ark'tO-mYs),  n. 
[NL.  ;  Or.  apicros  bear  4-  P-vs 
mouse.]  Zool.  Syn. of  Ma rmota. 
ar'cu-ba  list  (iir'kfl-bd-lfet),  n. 
=  ARBALEST. 

arcu-bal'is-ter  (-b&l'Ys-t?r ; 
-bd-lls'ter),  n.  [L.  arcuballisfa- 
HusA  =  A  R  B  A  LE  ST  E  R.  [  B  US.  I 
arcubos, -bus.  buae.  +  harque-I 
ar'cu  la  (ar'kO-ld),  n.  [L., 
small  chest.  1  See  arca,  n.,  1  c. 
I)  ar'cuB  (ar'K'ds),  ti.;  pi.  arcus. 
[L.,  a  bow.]  An  arch,  archlike 
structure,  or  archway. 

||  ar'cus  se-ni'lls(88-nT'lTs).  [L., 
senile  bow.l  Med.  A  whitish 
ring  on  the  border  of  the  cornea 
in  old  people.  It  is  due  to  fatty 
degeneration, 
ard.  f  art,  hard. 

Ard  (ard).  Bib. 
ar'dab.  Var.  of  ard!  b. 

||  ar'dash  (ar'dftsh),  n.  [F.  ar- 
dasse.  See  ardasSINK.]  Fine 
Persian  raw  silk.  Oxf.  E.  D. 
|J  ar  das  Bine'ia^di'sen'),  n.  [F. 
(cf.  Sp.  ardacina ),  fr.  ardasse  a 
kind  of  silk,  fr.  Ar.  &  Per.  ardan 
a  kind  of  raw  silk.]  A  very  fine 
sort  of  Persian  silk. 

Ar'dath  < ar'dath  ).  Bib* 
ardaunt  +  ardent. 


ardello,  -lion.  n.  [L.  ardelxo , 

-owis.]  A  busybody.  Obs. 
arden.  +  harden. 
ar-den'nite  (ar-dCn'Tt),  n. 
[  From  Ardennes ,  H  e  1  g  i  u  m.l 
Min.  A  crystalline  vanadate  and 
silicate  of  aluminium  and  man¬ 
ganese,  containing  arsenic.  H., 


.  Sp.  gr.,  3.62. 
r-den'ti-a  ver'ba  [L  ]  Burn- 
:  words  ;  glowing  language, 
'der.  n.  [Cf.  Icel.  arftr 
>w .]  Plowing  or  fallowing  of 
id,  or  state  of  being  plowed  ; 
o,  land  left  fallow.  Obs. 
dha-ma'ga^dhi  (iir/dd-ma'- 
-de),  n.  See  Indo-European 
NOUAGES. 

ii.  +  hardy. 

'di-E'a(iir'de-a'ii),  n.  Baby- 
i.  Myth.  In  the  Gilgamesh 
ic,  the  boatman  or  ferryman 
10  conducts  the  hero  to  the 
ode  of  Ut-nanishtim. 
r-dil'la  (ar-ael'ya),  n.  [Sp.] 
squirrel.  _ 

'dish  (iir'dTsh),  7?.  [Of  East 
dian  origin.]  An  East  Indian 
le  of  decorative  work  formed 
cutting  into  the  surface  of 
ister  and  inserting  pieces  of 
iss,  or  by  laying  plaster  upon 
Lss  and'  cutting  the  plaster 
ay  in  patterns, 
d'itea  (Sr'dlts),  n.  pi.  Bib. 
'don  (iir'dbn ).  Bib.  [noo.l 
doo'  (iir-ddb').  Var.  of  nar-| 
dor  u-ri'nae  (ar'der  (1-rT'ne). 


[L.,  burning  heat  of  urine.l  Med. 

A  scalding  sensation  during 
micturition  caused  by  urethritis, 
ar'dour.  arder. 
ar-du'i-ty  (ihr-dQ'1-tT),  n.  (L. 
arduitas  Bteepness ;  cf.  F.  ar- 
duitSi]  Arduousness.  Obs. 
ar'dure.  +  arder,  ardor. 
ar'dur  ous  (ar'dfir-fis),  a. 
Burning  ;  ardent.  '"Rare. 
Ar'dvi  Su'ra  A-na'hi  ta  (ar'- 
dve  80o'rd  d-nii'he-td).  See 
Anahita. 

are.  AIR»  ear,  f.re,  heir, 

HER,  OAR,  OR,  THEIR, 
a're'  (ii'ra' ),  n.,  or  a  re.  [It.] 
Music.  The  second  note  in  the 
grave  hexachord  of  Guido  Are- 
tino’s  scale.  See  gamut.  Obs. 
are,  n.  [AS.  dr.]  Honor  ;  rever¬ 
ence  ;  also,  clemency.  Obs. 
A're-a  (ii'rt-d).  D.  Bib. 
a-reach',  v.  t.  Sr  i.  [AS  ariecan .] 
To  reach.  Obs. 
a-read',  n.  Counsel.  Obs. 
areadde.  +  a  redd  k. 
a-read'y,  a.  [Cf.  ME.  ieredi , 
iredi,  and  E.  ready.']  Ready.  Obs. 
—  v.  t.  To  make  ready.  *  Obs. 
a  re-al'l-ty,  n.  Condition  or  re¬ 
lation  in  respect  to  area, 
a-rear',  v.  t.  Sr  i.  [AS.  drteran. 
SeeREAR.]  To  raise  ;  to  set  up  ; 
to  exalt :  to  stir  up.  Obs. 
arear.  areare.  +  ARRBAK. 
arearage.  +  arrearage. 
areare  garde.  +aeriere 
guard. 


area  sneak.  A  sneak  thief. 

a-rea'8on,  v.  t.  [OF.  araismer , 
jires.  indie,  il  araisone.  See 
arraign.]  To  question  ;  call  to 
account.  Obs.  —  a-rea'son-er,  n. 
Obs. 

areawe  4*  arow,  a  rue. 
areblaste.  4*  arbalest. 

||  4  re-bours^  (a  rS-boor'),  or  au 
re-bours' (5).  [F.]  Against  the 
grain  ;  the  wrong  way. 

Ar  e-ca'ce-se  ( a^t-ka'sf-e).  n. 
pi.  [NL.]  Syn.  of  Pikenica- 
(  EjE.  ar  e-ca'ceous  (-shds),  a. 
a-re'ea-ine  («-re'kd-ln  ;  -en),  u. 
Also  -in  Chem.  A  poisonous 
alkaloid,  C7HHNO2,  obtained 
from  the  betel  nut.  It  is  a 
methyl  derivative  of  guvacine. 
a-rec'che.  v.  t.  [AS.  dreccan.] 
To  explain  ;  also,  to  utter.  Obs. 
areche.  f  a  reach,  arecche, 
orach. 

Ar'e-con  (fir't-kOn).  D.  Bib. 
arect.  f  a  ret. 

&  re-cu  lonB'  (a  rC-kii'lflN'). 
[F.]  Backward, 
a  red'de,  v.  t.  [AS.  dhreddan.] 
To  deliver  or  rid.  Obs. 
arede.  +  aread. 
aredy.  a  ready. 

A're-e  (a're-e).  D.  Bib. 
a-reed'.  Var.  of  aread. 
a-reek',  adv  fr  a.  Reeking, 
a-reel'.a.  Reeling, 
areest  f  arrest. 
are-fact,  ?•.  t.  IL.  are/acere  to 
dry  up.]  To  dry  up  ;  to  wither. 


3.  To  counsel,  advise,  warn,  or  direct.  Obs. 

But  mark  what  I  aread  thee  now.  Avaunt !  Milton. 

4.  To  decree  ;  adjudge.  Archaic.  Ld.  Lytton. 

a're-al  (a're-al),  a.  [Cf.  L.  arealis ,  fr.  area.]  Of  the  na¬ 
ture  of,  or  pertaining  to,  an  area  ;  as,  areal  interstices  (the 
spaces  inclosed  by  the  reticulate  vessels  of  leaves). 

areal  coordinates.  See  coordinate,  n. 

A're-an  (-an),  a.  [From  Ares.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  the 
planet  Mars. 

a-rear'  (d-rer'),  adv.  [Cf.  arrear,  adv. ]  In  or  to  the  rear. 
Ar'e-ca  (5r'e-kd :;  a-re'kd ;  277),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Kanarese 
adiki ,  through  Pg.  areca.]  a  Bot.  A  genus  of  pinnate¬ 
leaved  palms  of  tropical  Asia  and  the  Malay  Archipelago, 
characterized  by  the  thick-rinded  fruits.  A .  catechu  yields 
the  betel  nut.  See  betel  palm,  b  [/.  c.]  Hort.  A  palm 
of  any  of  several  genera  related  to  Areca.  The  common 
areca  palm  of  cultivation  is  Chrysalidocarpus  lulescens. 
ar  e-ca'i  dine  (Sr'e-ka'T-dTn;  -den;  184),  n.  Also -din  [From 
Areca.]  Chem.  A  crystallizable  alkaloid  (and  also  acid), 
C7Hn02N,  obtained  from  the  betel  nut  (Areca  cathecu).  It 
is  a  derivative  of  nicotinic  acid, 
areca  nut-  The  betel  nut. 

areca  palm,  a  Any  palm  of  the  genus  Areca.  b  Hort. 
The  palm  Chrysalidocarpus  lulescens. 
a-re'CO  line  (a-re'ko-lTn  ;  -leu  ;  184),  n.  Also  -lin.  [From 
Areca.]  Au  oily  liquid  substance,  CgHj^O.^N,  the  chief 
alkaloid  of  the  betel  nut,  to  which  the  latter  owes  its  an¬ 
thelmintic  action.  It  is  the  methyl  ester  of  arecaidine. 
a-re'na  (d-re'na),  n.  ;  pi.  E.  -nas  (-naz),  L.  -n je  (-ne).  [L. 
arena ,  better  harena ,  sand,  a  sandy  place.]  1.  Rom. 
Aniiq.  The  area  in  the  central  part  of  an  amphitheater,  in 
which  the  fights  of  gladiators  and  other  spectacles  took 
place.  It  was  usually  covered  with  sand  to  absorb  the  blood. 

2.  Any  place  of  public  contest  or  exertion  ;  any  sphere  of 
action  ;  as,  the  arena  of  debate  ;  the  arena  of  life. 

3.  Med.  4k  Sand  ”  or  “gravel  ”  in  the  kidneys, 
ar'e-na'ceous  (Sr'e-na'shws),  a.  [L.  arenaceus.']  Sandy 

or  largely  of  sand  ;  of  the  nature  of  sand  ;  easily  disinte¬ 
grating  into  sand  ;  friable  ;  as,  arenaceous  limestone. 

Ar  e-na'rl-a  (-na'rT-a),  n.  [NL.  See  arenarious.]  Bot. 
A  large  genus  of  silenaceous  plants,  the  sandworts,  of 
wide  distribution  in  temperate  regions.  They  are  mostly 
low  tufted  annuals  having  sessile  leaves  and  small  white 
flowers  with  5  petals,  5  sepals,  and  3  styles.  A.  serpylli- 
folia,  the  thyme-leaved  sandwort,  is  a  cosmopolitan  weed, 
ar  e-na'ri-ous  (-ms),  a.  [L.  arenarius ,  fr.  arena  sand.] 
Arenaceous. 

ar'e-nic'O-lite  (-nTk'o-lIt),  n.  [L.  arena  -{-  colere  to  live.] 
Paleon.  A  marking  found  on  certain  stratified  rocks,  sup¬ 
posed  often  to  represent  arenicolous  worm  burrows  or  trails.  * 
ar  e-nic'o-lous  (  -1ms),  a.  [L.  arena  sand  -\-  -colous.~\  Zool. 
Inhabiting,  or  burrowing  in,  sand. 

Ar'e-llig  i5r'e-nTg),  a.  [From  the  Arenig  mountains,  in 
Wales.]  Geol.  Pertaining  to  or  designating  a  subdivision 
of  the  European  Lower  Silurian.  See  geology,  Chart. 
ar'e-nose  (Sr'e-nos),  a.  [L.  arenosus .]  Sandy ;  full  of 
sand.  —  ar  e-nos'i  ty  (-nbs'T-tT),  n. 
ar'©  O-  (Sr'e-o-;  a're-o-).  A  combining  form  fr.  the  Gr.  'A prjs, 
gen.'Apeos,  of  Ares,  or  Mars,  Martian,  used  in  astronomy ;  as 
ra  :  ar  e-o-cen'tric  (-efn'trik),  a.  Having  Mars  as  the  center  or 
origin  ;  as,  areocentric  longitude.  —  ar'e-og'ra-phy  (-Qg'rd-fl),  n. 
A  description  of  the  surface  of  the  planet  Mars.  —  ar  e-og'ra- 
pher  (-fSr),  n.  —  ar  e-o-graph'ic  (-(i-grfif'Ik),  ar'e-o-graph^i-cal 
(-I-kdl),  a.  —  are-o-graph'i-cal-ly,  adv.  —  ar  e-ol'o-gy  (  ol'O-jT), 
n.  The  scientific  investigation  of  the  planet  Mars.  —  ar^-ol'o- 
giat  ( -jrst ).  n.  —  ar'e-o-log'ic  (-<5-10j'Tk ),  a^e-o-log'i-cal  (-Y-kdl), 
a.  —  ar'e-o-log'i-cal-ly,  adv. 

a-re'o-la  (d-re'o-la),  n.  ;  pi.  E.  -las  (-laz),  L.  -l.«  (-le).  [L., 
dim.  of  area.  See  area.]  A  small  area,  esp.  a  surround¬ 
ing  area ;  as :  a  An  interstice  or  small  space,  as  between 
the  cracks  of  the  surface  in  certain  crustaceous  lichens, 
or  between  the  fibers  composing  organs  or  vessels  that 
interlace,  or  between  the  nervures  of  an  insect’s  wing, 
b  Anat.  &  Med.  The  colored  ring  around  the  nipple,  or 
around  a  vesicle  or  pustule,  c  That  portion  of  the  iris 
which  borders  the  pupil  of  the  eye. 
a-re'o-lar  (-lar),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to,  or  like,  an  areola ; 
filled  with  interstices  or  areolae. 

areolar  tiasae.  Anal.,  fibrous  connective  tissue  having  the 
fibers  loosely  arranged  with  numerous  interstitial  areolae, 
a-re'o-late  (15t)  I  a.  [Cf.  F.  areoU.~\  Divided  into 
a  re'O-lat  ed  (-lat'Sd)  1  small  spaces  or  areolae, 
a're-o-la'tlon  (a're-6-la'shftn  ;  Sr'e- ;  277),  n.  Division  into 
areolae  ;  also,  an  areola  or  small  space. 

Are-op'a-gite  (5r'e-5p'a-glt ;  -jit ;  277),  n.  [L.  Areopagites, 
Gr.  ,Apeio7rayiT7j'?.]  A  member  of  the  tribunal  of  the  Are¬ 
opagus.  Acta  xvii.  34. 

Ar  e-op  a  git'ic  (-gTt'Tk  ;  -jTt'Tk),  a.  [L.  Areopagiticus, 
Gr.  ’ApeionayiriKos.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Areopagus. 
Mitford.  —  n.  A  speech  imitating  the  oration  of  Isocrates 
addressed  to  the  court  of  Areopagus.  Rare.  Oxf.  E.  D. 


Ohs.  or  R.  —  ar'e-fac'tlon  (&r'S- 
fak'shwn),  n.  Rare. 
ar'e-fy  (&r'?-fi),  v.  t.  [L.  arere 
to  be  dry  4-  -fy.]  To  dry,  or 
make  dry.  Obs.  or  R.  Bacon. 
A  rei'a  (a-rl'd),  n.  [Gr.  ’  Apeta, 
fern,  of  ape  109  martial,  fr.’Aprj? 
Ares.l  Epithet  of  Aphrodite  and 
of  Atnena  (which  see), 
areik,  areke.  +  areach. 
areimen,  v.  t.  [Cf.  raim  to  ran¬ 
som.]  To  redeem.  Obs. 
arein.  4*  a  rain.  [agus.  | 

Ar  ei-op'a-gUB.  Var.  of  Areop-| 
areise.  4*  a  raise 
areiste.  +  arrest. 

A  re'll  (a-re'll).  Bib. 

A  re'lites  (-llts),  n.  pi.  Bib. 
arely.  f  early. 

||  a-re'na  si'ne  cal'ce.  [L.] 
Sand  without  lime  ;  hence,  an 
incoherent  collection, 
ar'e-nate,  ar'e-nat  ed,  a.  [L. 
arenatus. ■]  Made  sandy;  mixed 
with  sand.  Obs.  or  R. 
ar  e-na'tlon  (ftVf-na'shrin),  n. 
[L .arenatio.]  Med.  Application 
of  hot  sand  to  the  body, 
a'rend  (a'rPnt),  n.  [D.,  eagle.] 
The  bearded  vulture.  S.  Africa. 
arren'dal-ite  (d-rf*n'ddl-Tt),  w. 
[From  Aren  dal ,  Norway.]  A 
variety  of  epidote.  [dator.  i 
ar'en-da^or.  Var.  of  arren-| 
arende.  4*  errand. 
arenen.  arraign. 
a-reng'  (a-rCng'),  n.,  or  areng 
palm  [Malayan.]  The  gomuti. 


A-ren'ga  (a-rfiij'gd),  n.  [NL.] 
Bot.  Syn.  of  Saguerus. 
arenge.  •}*  arrange. 
arengi.  arraign. 

Ar  e-nic'o  la  (SrT-nlk'fi-ld).  n. 
[NL.]  Zool.  A  genus  of  Poly- 
chseta  consisting  of  the  lug- 
worms.  See  LUG  WORM, 
a-ren'i-cole,  a.  [Cf.  F.  areni- 
co/e.]  Zool.  Arenicolous. 
a-ren  i-lit'ic  (d-rgn'Y-lYt'Yk ).  a. 
[L.  arena  sand  -f-  -lite  4-  -ic.j  Of 
or  pert,  to  sandstone.  [nose.  | 
ar'e-nous  < ar'P-niis),  a.  Are-| 
a-ren'u  lous,  a.  [L.  arenula 
fine  sand.]  Full  of  fine  sand; 
like  sand.  Obs 

A're-o'i  (a'ra-o'e),  n.  [Tahi¬ 
tian.]  A  member  of  a  peculiar 
religious  society  formerly  exist¬ 
ing  among  the  Tahitians.  Pro¬ 
miscuous  sexual  relations  were 
maintained  and  all  children 
were  strangled  at  birth, 
ar'e-ole  (&r'C-5l;  ar'-),  n.  [F. 
ar4ole. ]  =  areola. 
a-re'o-let  (d-re'6-16t ;  ar'?-),  n. 
Zobl.  A  small  areola.  [areo-.I 
ar  e-ol'o-gv.  -ol'o-glst.  etc.  See| 
ar  e-om'e  ter  (ILVf-Sm'f-tSfr  ; 
ar'-),  n.  [Gr.  dpatdf  thin,  rare 
4-  -meter.]  Physics.  A  hydrom¬ 
eter.  —  ar  e-o^met'rlc,  ar  ^o- 
met'rl-cal.  a. 

are  om'e-try  (-5m'f-trY),  n. 
Hydrometry. 

Ar  e-op'a-giBt  (fir'C-$p'd-gYst ; 
-jYst),  n.  An  Areopagite. 


food,  foot ;  out,  oil ;  chair  ;  go  ;  sing,  igk  ;  then,  thin ;  nature,  verdure  (250) ;  K  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144) ;  boN  ;  yet ;  zh  -  2  in  azure. 
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Ar'e-op'a-git'i-ca  (5r/e-5p/d-gTt'T-kd;  -jTt'I-kd),  n.  A  plea 
for  the  liberty  of  unlicensed  printing,  —  the  title  of  the 
most  celebrated  prose  writing  of  John  Milton,  embodying 
a  plea  for  intellectual  liberty. 

Ar  e-op'a-gus  (-5p'd-gfia),  n.  [L.,  fr.  Gr.  '  Ape  lott  a\o<;,  and 
"Apeto;  7ray05,  hill  of  Ares  (Mars’  Hill).]  1.  A  hill  on  the 
west  side  of  the  Acropolis,  Athens,  where  was  held  a  court 
OJ  council  originally  discharging  high  political  and  religious 
functions,  but  after  the  time  of  Pericles  cognizant  only  of 
capital  crimes.  Its  origin  was  popularly  derived  from  a  trial  of 
Ares  by  the  gods  for  the  murder  of  a  sou  of  Poseidon  who  had 
violated  his  daughter  Alcippe,  but  in  the  Oresteia  Aeschylus 
substitutes  the  trial  of  Orestes.  The  judges  are  called  Ar  e-op'a- 
gites  (-gits  ;  -jits  ;  L.  -jl'tez),  or  Ar'ei-op'a-gites  (ftr'I-Cp'd-). 

2.  The  tribunal  which  held  its  sessions  there. 

3.  A  group  of  Elizabethan  men  of  letters,  including  Sir 
Philip  Sidney  and  Edmund  Spenser,  who  were  interested  in 
introducing  ancient  classical  measures  into  English  verse. 

A'res  (a'rez),  n.  [L.,  fr.  Gr.  ’Apr^.]  The  Greek  god  of 
war,  and  sometimes  of  pestilence,  son  of  Zeus  and  Hera, 
and  lover  (or  consort)  of  Aphrodite.  He  was  prominent  nei¬ 
ther  in  Greek  myth  nor  worship.  He  was  represented  as 
a  panoplied  warrior,  with  spear  and  torch.  The  Romans 
identified  him  with  Mars  (which  see).  Cf.  Adonis. 

II  a  rete7  (&'r&t'),  n.  [F.,  lit.,  fish  bone,  ridge,  sharp  edge, 
fr.  L.  arista  beard  of  grain.  Cf.  arris.]  Geog.  An  acute 
and  rugged  crest  of  a  mountain  range  or  of  a  subsidiary 
ridge  between  two  mountain  gorges. 

Ar  e-thu'sa  (Sr'e-thu'sd),  n.  [L.,  fr.  Gr.  ’A peOovaa.'] 

1.  Class.  Myth.  A  wood  nymph  of  Elis,  in  Greece,  who, 
pursued  by  the  river  Alplieus,  was  changed  by  Artemis  into 
a  stream  which  ran  under  the  sea,  until  its  waters  mingled 
with  the  river  and  rose  again  in  the  fountain  of  Aretliusa  in 
the  island  of  Ortygia,  at  Syracuse. 

2.  Bot.  A  genus  of  handsome  bog  orchids  consisting  of  two 
species,  one  (A.  bnlbosa)  of  North  America,  the  other  of 
Japan.  They  have  small  bulbs  with  a  single  linear  leaf  and 
a  solitary  handsome  purple  scapose  flower.  Also  [/.  c.J,  a 
plant  of  this  genus. 

Ar'e-tlne  (Sr'e-tin),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  Aretium,  now 
Arezzo,  in  Tuscany  ;  as,  the  Aretine  potteries  were  famous 
for  shining  red  terra-cotta  vases  decorated  with  reliefs. 

Ar  6-tin '1  an  (-tln'T-an),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  Guido 
d’  Arezzo,  a  famous  11th  century  musician.  The  Are- 
tinian  syllables  are  the  syllables  at,  re,  ini,  fa,  sol,  la/  — 
used  by  Guido  d’  Arezzo  m  his  system  of  musical  notation 
by  hexachords.  See  gamut  and  solmization. 
art'ved-son  ite(ar'vSd-stfn-it),  7i.  [After  Arfvedson,  Swed¬ 
ish  chemist.]  A  basic  metasilicate  (chiefly  of  sodium,  cal¬ 
cium,  and  ferrous  iron)  of  the  amphibole  group,  occurring 
in  black  monoclinic  strongly  pleochroic  prisms.  It  is  found 
in  certain  igneous  rocks. 

ar'gal  (ar'gXl),  adv.  Corruption  of  ergo,  therefore.  Shak. 
ar'gal  (ar'gSl)  )  n.  [Mongolian.]  A  large  wild  sheep 
ar'ga-li  (-ga-lT)  f  {Ov is  argali), 
remarkable  for  its  large  horns, 
which  inhabits  the  mountains 
of  northeastern  Asia.  The 
bearded  argali  is  the  aoudad.  d&S** 

The  name  nas  been  applied  to  l 
other  wild  sheep,  as  the  big¬ 
horn  of  America. 

Ar'gand  burn'er  (ar'gSnd).  A 
burner  for  an  Argand  lamp,  or 
a  gas  burner  applying  the  prin-  ^ 
ciple  of  that  lamp.  S  A 

Argand  diagram  Math.  AN 

conventional  diagram  or  graph 

in  which  the  complex  numbei  Argali  ( Ov  is  argali), 
x  4-  iy  is  represented  by  the 

point  whose  rectangular  coordinates  are  x  and  y,  or  by  the 
stroke  from  the  origin  to  that  point;  — first  explained 
(1806)  by  Jean  Robert  Argand  (1768-1825). 

Argand  lamp-  [After  the  inventor,  Aim£  Argand,  of  Ge¬ 
neva.)  A  lamp  with  a  tubular  wick  which  admits  a  current 
of  air  inside  as  well  as  outside  of  the  flame, 
ar'gan  tree  (ar'gSn).  JAr.  arjan.)  A  remarkable  sapona¬ 
ceous  tree  {Argania  sideroxy/on),  of  Morocco,  growing  in 
the  lowlands  near  the  coast.  It  bears  olivelike  fruits  much 
relished  by  goats,  which  clamber  over  the  lowr  spreading 
branches  to  reach  them.  The  seeds  (argans)  yield  an  oil 
used  as  a  substitute  for  olive  oil. 

Ar'gas  (ar'gSs),  n.  [NL.]  A  genus  of  venomous  ticks 
which  attack  men  and  animals.  The 
Miana  bug  is  A.  persicus ;  a  Central 
American  species,  called  talaje,  is  A. 
talaje.  The  pigeon  tick  of  the  south¬ 
ern  United  States  is  A.  refiexus. 

Ar-ge'an  (ar-je'dn),  a.  1.  Pertaining 
to  the  ship  or  the  constellation  Argo. 

See  Argo. 

2.  Of  or  pertaining  to  Argeia,  the  dis¬ 
trict  of  Argos  in  Greece,  or  its  inhab¬ 
itants. 

ar'gel  (ar'gSl),  n.  [Syr.]  Either  of  two 
African  asclepiadaceous  plants  ( Sole- 
nostemma  argel  and  Gomphocarpus 
fruticosu s), the  leaves  of  which  are  used 
to  adulterate  senna. 

Ar'ge-mo'ne  (ar'je-mo'ne),  n.  [L.,  a 
apyepnovr)  a  kind  of  poppy.]  Bot.  A  small  genus  of  papa¬ 
veraceous  plants,  the  prickly  poppies,  of  tropical  America 


Argae  ( A .  talaje). 
Enlarged. 

kind  of  herb,  Gr. 


and  the  southwestern  United  States.  They  have  mostly 
prickly  leaves  and  showy  white  of  yellow  flowers,  the  cap¬ 
sule  dehiscent  only  at  the  apex.  A.  mexicana,  the  Mexi¬ 
can  poppy,  has  spread  eastward  over  the  United  States, 
ar'gent  (ar'jent),  n.  [F.  argent ,  fr.  L.  argentum,  silver  ; 
akin  to  Gr.  dpyvpo*  silver,  apyo?,  apyijs,  white,  bright,  Skr. 
rajala  white,  silver,  raj  to  shine,  Ir.  arg  white,  milk,  air - 
giod  silver,  money.]  1.  Silver,  or  money.  Archaic. 

2.  Fig.  &  Poet.  Whiteness;  anything  that  is  white. 

The  polished  argent  of  her  breast.  Tennyson. 

3.  Her.  The  metal  silver.  See  tincture. 
ar'gent,  a.  Made  of  silver  ;  silvery  ;  white ;  shinirg. 

Yonder  argent  fields  above.  Pope. 

ar-gen'tal  (ar-j6u'tdl),  a.  [Cf.  F.  urgental.]  Of  or  pert,  to 
silver  ;  resembling,  containing,  or  combined  with,  silver, 
argental  mercury,  a  native  silver  amalgam, 
ar  gen'ta-mine  (ar-jSn'td-mTn  ;  -men  ;  184),  n.  Also  -min. 
[L.  argentum  silver  -f- E.  amine.']  Med.  A  solution  of  sil¬ 
ver  phosphate  in  an  aqueous  solution  of  ethylene  diamine, 
used  as  an  antiseptic  astringent  and  as  a  disinfectant. 
Ar'gen-tan  point  (ar'jgn-tan;  F.  ar'zhaN'taN').  A  kind 
of  old  needle-point  lace  made  at  Argentan  in  northern 
France,  often  confounded  with  Alenfou  point  lace,  from 
which  it  differs  in  having  bolder  patterns,  thicker  fillings, 
and  buttonhole  stitches  around  the  hexagonal  brides, 
ar  gen  tella,  or  ar  gen-til 'la,  point  (ar'j^n-tei'd ;  -til'd). 
[Prob.  fr.  a  dim.  of  L.  argentum  silver.)  A  rare  variety  of 
point  lace  resembling  Alencon.  It  has  a  ground  of  hexag¬ 
onal  brides  containing  solid  hexagons. 
ar-gen'te-OUS  (ar-jgn'te-ws),  a.  [L.  argenteus.~\  Silvery, 
as  a  plant  having  silky  or  silvery  hairs. 
ar-gen'te-US  (-ws),  n.  [L.,  of  silver.]  A  Roman  coin,  first 
issued  by  Caracalla,  originally  of  billon,  but  later  of  bronze, 
ar'gen-thal'  (ar'jen-tal'),  n.  [Cf.  F.  argental  containing 
silver.]  An  alloy  of  silvery  luster,  composed  of  copper, 
nickel,  zinc,  iron,  and  tin,  used  for  ornamental  castings, 
ar  gen'tic  (ar-j8n'tTk),  a.  Chem.  Pertaining  to,  derived 
from,  or  containing,  silver,  esp.  in  ordinary  proportion; 
—  said  of  compounds;  as,  argentic  chloride,  AgCl. 
ar  gen  til'er-ous  (ar'jen-tTf'er-ws),  a.  [L.  argentum  -f-  -fer- 
o?/.9.]  Producing  or  containing  silver  ;  as,  argentiferous  ore. 
Ar'gen  tile  and  Cur'an  (ar'ggn-til,  kGr'dn).  In  a  tale  of 
William  Warner’s  “  Albion’s  England  ”  (1586),  a  Northum¬ 
brian  princess  (Argentile)  and  a  Danish  prince  (Curan). 
The  prince  disguised  himself  as  a  kitchen  scullion  to  woo 
the  princess.  They  were  married,  and  ruled  over  North¬ 
umbria.  An  earlier  example  of  the  story  is  found  in 
“  Havelok  the  Dane.” 

Ar'gen- ti'na  (ar'jgn-ti'na),  n.  [NL.]  Zool.  A  genus  of 
small  silvery-scaled  marine  fishes,  the  type  of  a  family  Ar'¬ 
gen  tin'idae  (-tTn'T-de),  which  includes  also  the  capelins 
and  smelts  and  is  nearly  allied  to  the  Salmonid*. 
ar'gen-tine  (ar'jen-tTn  ;  -tin),  a.  [Cf.  F.  argenlin ,  fr.  L. 
argentum  silver.]  1.  Pertaining  to,  or  resembling,  silver  ; 
made  of,  or  sounding  like,  silver  ;  silvery. 

Celestial  Dian.  goddess  argt ntine.  Shak-. 

2.  [cap.]  {pron.  -ten  ;  -tin)  Of  or  pertaining  to  Argentina, 
a  federal  republic  in  South  America, 
argentine  thistle,  the  Scotch  thistle. 

ar'gen  tine  (ar'jen-tTn  ,  -tin),  n.  1.  Silver;  also,  any  of  va¬ 
rious  materials  resembling  it,  as  plate  metal,  or  an  alloy  of 
tin  and  antimony.  “  Curious  work  of  argentine .”  E? Hall. 
2.  Zool.  Any  of  various  small  marine  fishes  with  silvery 
scales  ;  esp.,  Maurolicus  borealis  of  Europe  and  species  of 
Argentina  and  Myctophum. 

4.  The  silvery  scales  of  fish  used  in  making  artificial  pearls. 

5.  A  pearly  variety  of  calcite,  with  undulating  lamellae. 

6.  [cap.]  {pron.  -ten  ;  -tin)  A  citizen  or  a  native  of  Argen-. 
tina,  a  federal  republic  in  South  America. 

7.  See  coin. 

ar'gen-tlte  (-tit),  n.  [L.  argentum  silver.]  Min.  Native 
silver  sulphide,  Ag2S,  a  sectile  mineral  of  metallic  luster 
and  dark  lead-gray  color,  occurring  in  isometric  crystals 
and  in  masses,  coatings,  etc.  It  is  a  valuable  ore  of  silver. 
H.,  2-2.5.  Sp.  gr.,  7.20-7.36. 

ar'gen  tol  (ar'j2n-tol ;  -tbl),  n.  [L.  argentum  silver  -f-  3d 
-a/.]  Pharm.  An  organic  silver  compound  derived  from 
quinoline.  It  is  used  as  an  antiseptic, 
ar'gen-tom'e-ter  (-tom'e-ter),  n.  [ argentum  -f-  -meter.'] 
Chem.  &  Photog.  An  instrument  for  measuring  the  amount 
of  silver  salt  in  a  solution,  as  by  finding  the  specific  gravity, 
ar-gen'tous  (ar-jgn'tas),  a.  Chem.  Of,  pertaining  to,  or 
containing,  silver  ;  — said  of  a  few  compounds  which  con¬ 
tain  a  higher  proportion  of  silver  than  the  corresponding 
argentic  compounds'!  as,  argentous  chloride,  AgoCl. 
ar'gil  (ar'jTl),  n.  JF.  argile ,  L.  argil/a  white  clay,  Gr.  ap- 
ytAAa,  apyiAAo;,  apyiAo?,  argil,  apyos  white.]  Clay;  esp., 
potter’s  clay  ;  also,  formerly,  alumina, 
ar  gil  la'ce-O-  (ar'jT-la'she-o-).  A  combining  form  for  ar¬ 
gillaceous. 

ar  gil-la'ceous(-8h?i8),a.  [L.  argillaceus.]  Of  the  nature 
of  argil,  or  clay  ;  of  or  containing  clay;  clayey, 
argillaceous  marine  salt.  Old  Chem.,  aluminium  chloride, 
ar  gil-llf'er-OUS  (-lTf'er-ws),  a.  [L.  argil  la  white  clay  -j- 
-ferous.]  Producing  or  abounding  in  argil  or  clay, 
ar'gil-lite  (ar'jT-lit),  n.  [Gr.  dpyiAAo?  clay  -f-  -life.']  Petrog. 
Argillaceous  schist  or  slate  ;  clay  slate ;  porcellanite.  Its 
color  is  bluish  or  blackish  gray,  sometimes  greenish  gray, 
brownish  red,  etc.  — ar'gil-lit'ic  (-ITt'Yk),  a. 


ar  gil'lO-  (ar-jTl'S-).  A  combining  form  for  argil  lous  ;  as  in: 
ar-gil  lo-ar  e-na'ceous,  of  or  containing  clay  and  sand;  ar  gil  lo- 
cal-ca're-ous,  ol  orcontainingelay  and  calcareous  earth;  ar-giP- 
lo-cal'cite,  an  argillaceous  limestone;  ar-gil'lo-fer-ru'gi-nous.  of 
or  containing  clay  and  iron  ;  ar-gil'lo-mag-ne'sian,  of  or  contain¬ 
ing  clay  and  magnesia  or  magnesium, 
ar-gil'ious  (ar-jTl'us),  a.  [L.  argillosus.]  Argillaceous, 
ar'gi  nine  (ar'jl-nln;  -nen  ;  184),  n.  Also  -nin  [L.  argen- 
turn  'silver  -{-  -the  ;  —  so  called  in  allusion  to  the  silver  salte 
which  were  first  discovered.]  Physiol.  Chem.  A  crystalline 
base,  CfiH1402N4,  obtained  from  certain  vegetable  tissues, 
from  the  decomposition  of  protamines  and  proteids,  etc., 
and  also  prepared  synthetically.  It  is  a  derivative  of 
guanidine,  and  yields  urea  and  ornithine  on  hydrolysis. 
Ar'give  (ar'jiv  ;  -giv  ;  277),  a.  [L.  Argivus.~\  Of  or  per¬ 
taining  to  the  Achaean  city  of  Argos  or  the  surrounding  ter¬ 
ritory  of  Argolis;  hence  (after  Homer,  who  so  designates  the 
Greeks  against  Troy,  from  the  prominence  of  the  Argive 
king  Agamemnon),  of  or  pertaining  to  the  Greeks  in  gen¬ 
eral.  Homer  distinguishes  from  the  Acha‘an  Argos  of  the 
Peloponnesus,  a  Pelasgian  Argos,  by  which  is  meant  Thes¬ 
saly.  —  n.  A  Greek  of  Argos,  or,  freely,  any  Greek. 

Ar'go  (ar'go),  n. ;  gen.  Argus.  [L.,  fr.  Gr.  ’Apyw.] 

1.  Gr.  Myth.  The  fifty-oared  ship  built  of  pines  from  Pe- 
lion  under,  the  direction  of  Athena,  who  gave  it  oracular 
power  by  inserting  a  piece  of  the  speaking  oak  of  Dodona 
in  its  prow.  See  Argonaut.  . 

2.  Astron.  A  large  constellation  in  the  southern  hemi¬ 
sphere,  through  which  the  Milky  Way  passes,  lying  prin¬ 
cipally  between  Canis  Major  and  the  Southern  Cross ;  — 
called  also  Argo  Navis.  In  modern  astronomy  it  is  gener¬ 
ally  replaced  by  its  four  divisions,  Carina  (the  Keel),  Malus 
(the  Mast),  Puppis  (the  Stern),  and  Vela  (the  Sails).  Another 
and  earlier  subdivision,  Pyxis  (the  Nautical  Box,  or  Mari¬ 
ner’s  Compass),  is  still  recognized  by  some  astronomers. 

ar'gol  (ar'gbl),  n.  [Cf.  argal,  orgal.  Of.  unknown 
origin.]  A  grayish  or  reddish  crust  or  sediment  in  wine 
casks  ;  crude  tartar.  See  1st  tartar,  1. 

Ar-gol'ic  (ar-g51'Tk),  a.  [L.  Argolicus ,  Gr.  ’ApyoXtKO?.] 
Of  or  pertaining  to  Argolis,  a  district  in  the  Peloponnesus, 
ar'gon  (ar'gbn),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  apyov  neut.  of  apyoq  in¬ 
active  ;  a- not -)- cpyov  work.]  Chem.  A  colorless,  odorless 
gas  occurring  in  the  air  (of  which  it  constitutes  0.93  per 
cent  by  volume),  in  volcanic  gases,  etc.;  —  so  named  on 
account  of  its  inertness  by  Rayleigh  and  Ramsay,  who  pre¬ 
pared  and  examined  it  in  1894-95.  At.  wt.,  39.88.  Symbol, 
A.  Argon  is  condensible  to  a  colorless  liquid  boiling  at 
—186.1°  C.  and  to  a  solid  melting  at  —189.6°  C.  It  has  a 
characteristic  spectrum.  No  compounds  of  it  are  known, 
but  there  is  physical  evidence  that  its  molecule  is  mon¬ 
atomic. .  Weight  of  one  liter  at  0°  C.  and  760  mm.,  1.7828  g. 
Ar'go  naut  (ar'go-not),  n.  [L.  Argonauta,  Gr.  ’ Apyov avrrj<; ; 
’Apyco  -j-  vavTTj<;  sailor,  i /air;  ship.  See  Argo.]  1.  Gr. 
Myth.  One  of  the  band  of  about  fifty  heroes  with  Jason, 
who  sailed  from  Iolcus  in  Thessaly,  in  the  ship  Argo,  to 
Colchis  (see  Golden  Fleece).  Among  their  adventures 
were  the  finding  of  a  state  of  women  on  Lemnos,  the  en¬ 
counter  with  the  boxing  king-Amycus,  deliverance  of  Phin- 
eus  from  the  Harpies,  passage  of  the  clashing  rocks  Sym- 
plegades,  etc.  The  story  is  pre-Hoineric.  See  also  Jason. 
2.  One  of  those  who  went  to  California  in  search  of  gold 
shortly  after  it  was  discovered  there  in  1848.  U.  S. 

3  [J.  c.]  Zool.  The  paper  nautilus.  See  Argonauta. 

Ar  go  nau'ta  (ar'go-nS'- 
td),  7i.  [NL.]  Zool.  A  J"-*** 

genus  of  Cephalopoda,  ja 
consisting  of  the  paper 
nautilus,  the  female  oi<f 
which  has  a  thin,  fragile,  1 
unchambered  shell.  It  is 
not  a  true  nautilus,  but  is 
related  to  the  octopus, 
having  eight  arms,  tw  o  of 
which  are  expanded  at  the 
end  and  clasp  the  shell, 
but  are  never  elevated  in 

the  air  for  sails,  as  was  .  .  .  .  .  _  ,  _ 

formerly  supposed.  The  Argonauta  (A.  a rgo)  female.  Ex- 
creature  swims  beneath  V"" 
the  surface  by  means  of  a  *°  uncover  th<- shc11  <J> 
jet  of  water,  like  other  cephalopods.  The  male  has  no 
shell,  and  is  much  smaller  than  the  female. 

Ar'go-nau'tlc  (-nb'tTk),  a.  [L.  Argonauticus.']  Of  or  per¬ 
taining  to  the  Argonauts. 

"Ar-gO'ni-an  (iir-gS'nT-an),  a.  Astron.  Of  or  pertaining  to 
the  constellation  Argo ;  —  used  in  the  chemical  classifica¬ 
tion  of  stars,  and  denoting  likeness  of  spectrum  to  the 
spectrum  of  stars  in  Argo,  which  indicates  hydrogen  and 
protohydrogen. 

ar'go-sy  (ar'go-sT),  n.;pl.  -sies  (-sTz).  [Earlier  ragusy,  fr. 
ragusa ,  meaning  orig.  a  vessel  of  Raguea.]  A  large  ship ; 
esp.,  a  merchant  vessel  of  the  largest  size. 

Where  your  argosies  with iportly  sail  .  .  , 

Do  overpeer  the  petty  traffickers.  Shak. 

ar'got  (ar'go  ,  ar'gdt),  n.  [F.]  A  secret  language  or  con¬ 
ventional  slang  peculiar  to  thieves,  tramps,  or  vagabonds  ; 
flash  ;  cant  or  class  jargon.  —  ar-got'ic  (ar-g5t'Tk),  a. 

Syn.  —  See  cant. 

ar'gue  (ar'gu),  v.  i.  ;  ar'gued  (-gud) ;  ar'gu-ing.  [ME.  ar- 
guen,  F.  arguer ,  fr<  L.  argutare ,  freq.  of  arguei  e  to  make 


ar'e-op'a-gy,  n.  An  Areopagus 
or  conclave.  Obs. 
ar'e-o-phane/  (ar'S-o-fan'). 
Var.  Of  AEROPHANK. 

a-re'o-style  Var.  of  arao- 

STYI.K.  [SYSTYLE.  | 

^re'O  sys'tyle.  Var  of  ar.«o-| 
ar'e-ovic  (.ar'c-tft'tk  ;  ar/-),  a. 
[Gr.  apauoTucds  for  rarefying, 
fr.  apauovv  to  make  porous.] 
Met/.  Serving  to  dilute  or  atten¬ 
uate  the  fluids  of  the  body, 
a-rere'.  •)•  arear,  arrear. 
arere-ban.  +  arriere-ban. 
ares  arras. 
arese.  v.  t.  tf  i.  [AS.  ahrysian.) 
To  shake.  Obs.  Sr  It. 
aresonne  +  a  reason. 
a-rest'  4*  arrest. 
a-ret',  a-ret'te,  i».  t.  [OF. 
areter ;  a  (L.  ad)  -f  reter ,  L. 
reputare.  See  repute.]  To 
reckon  ;  ascribe  ;  impute.  Obs. 
ar'e-ta/’ics(ir/5-ta'Tks),n.  [Gr. 
apery)  virtue.]  Science  of  vir¬ 
tue  ;  —  contr.  with  eudemonics. 
Ar'e-tas  (ir'S-tis).  Bib. 


aretche.  +  a  reach. 
jj  a  re'ti-cel'li  (a  ra'tf'-chPl'le). 
[It.]  With  network  ;  —  used  of 
glassware  ornamented  with  in¬ 
terlacing  lines  below  its  surface. 
Ar'e-tin-ist  (fir'MYn-Tst),  n. 
One  who  resembles  Pietro  Are- 
tino.  an  impudent  and  profligate 
Italian  blackmailer  and  satirist 
of  the  16th  century, 
ar'e-tol'o-gy  (-t5l>6-jY),  n.  [Gr. 
aperrj  virtue  4-  - logy .1  Moral 
philosophy  ;  ethic*.  Ons. 
a-ret' te.  'f  a  ret. 

A-reu'na  (a-roo'nd).  D.  Bib. 
A-re'ns  (a-re'us)  Bib. 
a-rew'.  argu,arrow,arow, 

ARTE. 

arey.  -j*  array. 

arf.  Dial.  var.  of  aroh. 

arg.  Abbr.  Arguendo ;  Her., 
argent ;  argentum. 

argaile.  +  arool. 
ar'gal  (ar'gal).  Var.  of  argol. 
;  ar'ga-la  (ar'ga-ld),  n.  [Hind. 
harqild.)  a  The  adjutant  bird. 
1  b  The  marabou. 

!  Ar  ga-li'a  (ar'ga-le'a),  n.  [It] 


A  brother  to  Angelica  in  Boiar- 

do’s  ‘*Orlando  Innamorato.” 
He  has  an  irresistible  lance. 
Ar'ga-lus  (ar'ga-lus),  v  In  Sid¬ 
neys  “  Arcadia,”  Parthenia’s 
husband,  slain  by  Amphialus. 
ar'gan  oil.  See  oil,  Table  1. 
ar'gans  (ar'g&nz),  n.  pi.  The 
seeds  of  the  argan  tree. 
Ar-gan'te  (ar-g&n'tf),  n.  In 
Spenser’s  “  Faerie  Queene,”  a 
giantess  personifying  lust. 

Ar  gau'te  (ar-giin'ta),  or  Ar¬ 
gan' tes  (ar-gftn'tez),  n.  The 
bravest  of  the  infidel  heroes  in 
Tasso’s  epic  poem  “Jerusalem 
Delivered.” 

argell.  +  argol.  [ble  1. 1 
ar-gem'o-ne  oil.  See  oil,  Ta- 1 
ar-gem'o-ny  (ar-jSm'6-nT),  n- 
A  plant  of  the  genus  Argemone. 
ar-gen'ta-mide'tdr-jgn^td-mld  ; 
-m!d;lS4),«.  Also -id  [ 'L*. argen¬ 
tum  silver  -f  E.  amide.]  An  an¬ 
tiseptic  preparation  of  silver, 
ar'gen-tan  (ar'j<=n-t&n),  n.  [Cf. 
F.  argentan.]  German  silver  ; 
—  a  trade-mark  name. 


II  ar  gen-ta'ri-i  (ar'j/n-ta'rY-T), 

ii-  pi. :  sing,  -rius  (-rY-us).  [L.] 
Rom.  Hist.  Money  dealers, 
ar'gen-tate  (-tat),  a.  [L.  ar¬ 
gon  tatus  silvered.]  Argenteous. 
ar'gen-ta'tion  (ar'i^n-ta'shan), 
it.  A  coating  with' silver.  R. 

||  ar  gent'  comp  tant'  porte 
de-cine'  (ar'znax'  kfix'tax' 
pOrt  mCtsen').  [F. ]  Lit., 
ready  money  brings  a  remedy; 
i.  e.,  money  is  a  ready  help, 
ar'gent-er.  n.  [F.  argent  ter.] 
A  money  changer.  Obs.  V  R. 
ar-gen  ti-cy'a-nide.  n.  [L.  ar¬ 
gentum  silver  -f  ct/anide.J]  Chem. 
Any  of  a  series  of  complex  salts 
formed  by  the  union  of  silver 
cyanide  with  another  cyanide, 
ar 'gen-til.  ar'gen-till,  n.  [Cf. 
L.  argentum  silver.]  The  pars¬ 
ley  piert  Obs.  [tella.I 

ar' gen-til 'la.  Var.  of  argen-1 
Ar  gen-tin'e-an  (ar'j^n-tYn'f- 
<in),  n.  A  native  or  inhabitant 
of  Argentina. 

Argen-tdn'i-an  (-tYn'Y-dn),  a. 
=  Argentine,  a.,  2. 


ar'gent-i  on  (ar'j^nt-T'On),  ju 
Ionic  silver,  Ag4.  See  ion. 
ar'gent-ry  (fir'jent-rY),  n.  [F. 
arqentcrie,  fr.  argent  silver.] 
Silver  plate  or  vessels.  Obs. 

||  ar-gen 'turn  (ar-jSn'tum),  n. 
[ L.]  Silver  ;  —  used  chiefly  as 
the  Latin  chemical  name. 

I!  ar-gen'tnm  De'i  (de'T).  ’[L., 
silver  of  God.]  =  God’s  penny. 
ar'gent  vive'.  [F.  argent  rj/*.] 
Mercury  ;  quicksilver.  Obs. 
argh  (arf),  a.  fAS.  earg ,  earli.] 
Timid;  cowardly  ;  also,  sloth¬ 
ful;  lazy.  Obs.  or  Dial.  —  argh'- 
iy*  adv .  —  argh'ness.  n. 
arghe,  v.  i.  To  he  timid  :  shrink. 
—  v.  t.  To  frighten.  Obs.  or 
Dial.  [gel.  I 

ar'ghel  var'g^U  Var.  of  ar-| 
ar-ghool'  (ar-gool'),  «.  (Ar. 
arghul.]  An  Egyptian  musical 
pipe  of  cane,  made  of  two  tubes, 
with  a  reed  mouthpiece, 
ar'gi-fy  (ar'gY-fl).  Dial.  var. 
of  argufy. 

ar  gil 'loid  (ar-jYl'oid),  a.  [L. 
argilla  clay  -f-  -oid.]  Like  clay. 


argin,  argine,  it.  [It.  argine.] 
Fort.  A  salient,  embankment, 
or  rampart  before  a  fort.  Obs. 
ar'gle  (iir'g’l),  or  ar'gle-bar'- 
gle,  v.  t.  R  ?.  [Cf.  argue.]  To 
argue  ;  dispute  ;  wrangle.  Obs. 
or  Dial.  Scot. 
argletier.  •[*  argolet. 
ar'go  .adv.  [Corrupt,  of  ergo.] 
Therefore.  See  argal.  Obs. 
«r  R.  Shak. 

Ar-go'an  (ar-gO'rtn),  a.  Of  or 
pertaining  to  the  ship  Argo. 
Ar'gob  (ar'gbb).  Bib.  [tar.j 
ar'goile.  ^  argol,  crude  tar 
ar'go-let,  n.  IF.  argoulet.]  One 
of  a  corps  of  French  light  caval¬ 
ry  of  the  16th  century.  Also  ar'- 

So-let-ier'. 

.r-go'li-an,  a.  Argolic. 
Ar'go-lid,  a.  [Gr.  ’ApyoAi's, 
’ApyoAi'So?.]  =  Argolic. 
ar'go- nin.  r?.  Pharm.  A  silver 
compound  of  casein  used  in  the 
treatment  of  gonorrhea, 
ar'gou-let,  n.  [F.l  =  argolet. 
ar'gn-a-ble  (ar'gn-a-b’l),  a.  See 
•able. 
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clear.]  1.  To  offer  reasons  to  support  or  overthrow  a  prop¬ 
osition,  opinion,  or  measure  ;  to  use  arguments  ;  to  rsascn. 

.  TI  ,  I  argue  not 

Against  Heaven’s  hand  or  will.  Milton,  j 

2.  To  contend  in  argument;  to  dispute;  to  reason;  — 
followed  by  with ;  as,  you  may  argue  with  your  friend 
without  convincing  him. 

ar'gue  (ar'gu),  v.  t.  1.  To  debate  or  discuss  ;  to  treat  by 
reasoning  ;  as,  the  counsel  argued  the  cause  before  a  full 
court. 

2.  To  prove  or  evince ,  to  manifest  or  exhibit  by  inference, 
deduction,  or  reasoning. 

So  many  laws  argue  so  many  sins.  Milton. 

3.  To  persuade  by  reasons  ;  as,  to  argue  a  man  into  a  dif¬ 
ferent  opinion  or  out  of  a  prejudice. 

4-  To  blame  ;  to  accuse  ;  to  charge  with.  Obs. 

Thoughts  and  expressions  .  .  .  which  can  be  truly  argued  of 
obscenity,  iirofaneuess.  or  immorality.  Dryden. 

Syn.  —  Dispute,  debate,  reason,  evince,  expostulate,  re¬ 
monstrate,  controvert.  See  discuss. 
ar'gu  ly  (ar'gu-fi),  v.  t.  d  t.  Also  argify.  [argue  -f-  -fy.] 
Colloq.  or  Dial.  1.  To  prove  ;  signify  ;  matter. 

2.  To  argue,  or  argue  with,  pertinaciously.  “No  time  to 
argi/y.'1  P.  L.  Ford. 

What  argufies  sniv’ling  and  piping  your  eye  ?  C.  Dibdin. 
ar'gu  men t  (-ment),  n.  [F.  argument ,  L.  arghmentum,ir. 
arguere  to  argue.]  1.  Proof;  evidence.  Archaic . 

There  is  ...  no  more  palpable  and  convincing  argument  of 
the  existence  of  a  De;ty.  Ray. 

Why.  then,  is  it  made  a  badge  of  wit  and  an  argument  of  parts 
for  a  man  to  commence  atheist  ?  South. 

2.  A  reason  or  reasons  offered  in  proof,  to  induce  belief, 
convince  the  mind,  or  persuade  ta  action  ;  reasoning  ex¬ 
pressed  in  words ;  as,  an  argument  about ,  concerning,  or 
regarding  a  proposition,  for  or  in  favor  of  it,  or  against  it. 

3.  Act  or  process  of  reasoning,  or  a  controversy  made  up  of 
rational  proofs  ;  argumentation  ;  discussion  ;  disputation. 

The  argument  is  not  about  things,  but  names.  Locke. 

4.  The  subject  matter  of  a  discourse,  writing,  or  artistic 
representation  ;  theme  or  topic  ;  also,  an  abstract  or  sum¬ 
mary,  as  of  the  contents  of  a  book,  chapter,  or  poem. 

You  and  love  are  still  my  argument.  Shak. 

The  abstract  or  argument  of  the  piece.  Jeff  rey. 

[Shields]  with  boastful  argument  portrayed.  Milton. 

5.  Matter  of  dispute  or  contention.  Obs. 

Sheathed  their  swords  for  lack  of  argument.  Shak. 

6.  Math,  a  The  independent  variable  upon  whose  value 
that  of  a  function  depends,  b  The  angle  that  fixes  the 
direction  of  a  complex  number.  Cf.  Argand  diagram. 

7.  Aslron.  d  Math.  The  quantity  on  which  another  quan¬ 
tity  in  a  table  depends,  as  the  refraction  on  the  altitude, 
argument  from  design,  an  argument  for  the  existence  of  God 
from  the  evidences  of  purpose  or  design  in  nature.  —  a.,  or 
variable,  of  Integration,  Math.,  the  argument  of  the  integrand; 
the  variable  with  respect  to  which  the  integration  is  per¬ 
formed  ;  —  denoted  under  the  integral  sign /  by  the  letter 
d  prefixed,  thus  ff  (x)dx. 

ar  gu  men'tal  (-mgn't&l),  a.  [L.  argumenlalts .]  Of,  per¬ 
taining  to,  or  containing,  argument ;  argumentative, 
ar'gu  men-ta'tlon  (-mgn-ta'shzin),  n.  [L.  argumentatio  : 
cf.  F.  argumentation. ]  1.  Act  of  forming  reasons,  making 
inductions,  drawing  conclusions,  and  applying  them  to  the 
case  in  discussion  ;  the  operation  of  inferring  propositions, 
not  known  or  admitted  as  true,  from  facts  or  principles 
known,  admitted,  or  proved  to  be  true ;  a  process  of  rea¬ 
soning  ;  argument. 

Which  manner  of  argumentation,  how  false  and  naught  it  is, 

.  .  .  every  man  that  hath  wit  perceiveth.  Tyndale. 

2.  Debate ;  discussion. 

Syn.  —  See  reasoning. 

ar  gu-men'ta-tlve  (-men'td-tlv),  a.  1.  Consisting  of,  or 
characterized  by,  argument ;  containing  a  process  of  rea¬ 
soning  ;  controversial ;  as,  an  argumentative  discourse. 

2.  Presumptive;  indicative;  as,  the  adaptation  of  things 
to  their  uses  is  argumentative  of  infinite  wisdom  in  the 
Creator. 

3-  Given  to  argument ;  characterized  by  argument ;  dispu¬ 
tatious  ;  as,  an  argumentative  man. 

—  ar'gu  men'ta  tive-ly,  arfr.  — -men'ta  tive  ness,  n. 
ar'gu  ment  lze  (ar'gu-mgn-tiz),  v.  i.  To  argue.  Obs.  Wood. 
Ar'gUS  (ar'gus),  n.  [L.,  fr.  Gr.  ’Apyo?.]  1.  Gr.  Myth. 
Son  of  Zeus  and  Niobe,  and  founder  of  Argos  and  the  Ar- 
give  race.  He  had  a  hundred  eyes,  of  which  some  were  al¬ 
ways  awake,  until  Hermes  charmed  them  to  sleep  and 
killed  him.  (See  Io.)  Hera  used  his  eyes  to  ornament  tho* 

racock’s  tail. 

Hence  :  One  very  vigilant ;  a  watchful  guardian. 

3.  Zool.  Syn.  of  Argusianus. 

Ar"gUS— eyed',  a.  Extremely  observant;  vigilant  and  sharp- 


sighted. 

Ar  gu'sl  a'nus  (ar-gu'shl-a'nMs),  n.  [NL.]  Zool.  A  genus 
consisting  of  the  argus  pheasants, 
argus  pheasant,  a  Any  of  several  East  Indian  pheasants 
of  the  genus  Argusianus,  closely  related  to  the  peacock. 


ar'guel.  Var.  of  argel. 

fargu-en'do  (ar/gfl-Pn'd5). 
L.]  Law.  For,  in,  or  by,  argu¬ 
ing  or  reasoning.  (argues.  I 
ar'gu-er(ar'gfi-£r),n.  Onewhol 
ar'gu-fi  er  (-ft'Sr),  n.  One  who 
argufies.  Collog. 

Ar'gu-lus  ( ar'gfJ-lws),  n.  (NL., 
dim.  of  Argus.]  Zool.  See 
carp  louse. 

ar'gu-ment,  v.  i.  [L.  argumen- 
tari.]  To  argue.  Obs.  Gower 
ar'gu-men'ta-ble.  a.  See  -  a  mle. 
ar  gu-men'ta-tiv.  Argumenta¬ 
tive.  Rtf.  S/>. 

ar'gu-men-tator,  n.  [L.]  An 
arguer  or  controversialist. 

II  ar'gu  men' ti  gra'ti  a  [L-l 
For  the  sake  of  argument, 
ar'gu-men'tive,  a.  Argumen¬ 
tative.  Obs.  Sc  R. 

||  ar'gu  men 'turn  (ar'gfl-mPn'- 
tiZm),  n. ;  L.  pi.  -ta  (-id).  [L.] 
Logic.  An  argument,  proof,  or 
appeal  to  reason  ;  —  used  as  the 
first  term  in  many  technical 
phrases  designating'  forms  both 
of  Bound  ana  fallacious  reason¬ 
ing,  in  which  the  word  argu- 
mentum  is  commonly  omitted  ; 
asin  argumentum  ad  crumenam, 
ad  captaiidum,  etc.  (See  ad  cru- 

UEXAM,  AD  CAPTANDUM,  etc.) 

ar  gu- men  'turn  ba'cu-li'num 

bftk'h-lT'nwm).  [NL.]  An  ap¬ 
peal  to  force  ;  an  ad  baculum 
argument. 


ar'gu-ta'tion  (ar'gfl-ta'shi/n), 

n.  fL.  argutatioA  Caviling  ; 
subtle  arguing.  Obs. 
arguze.  +  argosy. 

Ar  gyle'  ap'ple  (ar-gTl').  (From 
Argyle  county,  in  New  South 
Wales.]  Hither  of  two  Austra¬ 
lian  eucalypts  (  Eucalyptus  cine- 
rra  and  E.  pnlvemlenta). 

Ar  gyn'niB  ( ar-jYn'Ys ),  n.  f NL.l 
Zool.  A  genus  of  nymphalid 
butterflies.mostly  fHilvous  above 
with  small  black  spots  or  mark¬ 
ings,  and  with  silvery  spots  on 
the  under  side  of  the  hind 
wings.  See  fritillary. 
ar'gy-ran'the-mous  (fir'iY-rfin'- 
thf-ftius),  ar'gy-ran'thous 
(-thus),  a.  (Gr.  apyvpos  silver 
4-  avOepov,  dv9o< r,  flower.] 
Having  silvery  white  flowers, 
ar'gy  ra8'pi-dea  (-r&s'pY-dez), 
n.pl.  i  sing,  -raspid  (-pYd).  [L., 
fr.  Gr.  apyupd<TTrtSe<j  silver- 
shielded.]  A  body  of  Macedo¬ 
nian  soldiers,  the  bodyguard  of 
Alexander  the  Great;  —  so 
named  from  their  silver  shields, 
ar-gyr'ic  (iir-jYr'Yk),  a.  (Gr. 
dp-yvpixof  of  silver,  fr.  dpyvpo? 
silver.]  Argentic, 
ar'gy-rite.  ar'gy-rose  (iir'jY- 
rlt,  -r5s),  7i.  (Gr.  dpyvpos  sil¬ 
ver.]  Min.  Argentite. 
Ar'gy-ro-ne'ta  (-rfi-ne'td),  n. 
(NL.  ;  argyro-  -f  Gr.  vdv  to 


They  are  about  the  size  of  a  domestic  fowl,  but  the  male 
has  enoimously  long  tail  and  wing  feathers  covered  with 
ocellate  spots.  They  fly  poorly,  but  can  run  swiftly.  A. 
argus  is  found  on  the  Malay  peninsula  and  in  Sumatra ; 
A.  grayi  in  Borneo,  b  Sometimes,  a  tragopan. 
argus  shell-  A  gastropod  shell  ( Cyprsea  argus),  with  ocel¬ 
late  spots. 

ar-gute'  (ar-gut'),  a.  [L.  argutus ,  p.  p.  of  arguere.  See 
argue.]  1.  Sharp ;  shrill.  Obs.  Johnson. 

2.  Sagacious;  acute;  subtle;  shrewd. 

The  active  preacher,  .  .  .  the  argute  schoolman.  Milman. 

—  ar  gute'ly,  —  ar  gute'ness,  n. 
ar-gyr'i-a  (ar-jir'I-d),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  dpyvpo?  silver.] 
Med.  Permanent  dark  discoloration  of  the  skin  due  to  the 
continued  medicinal  use  of  silver  preparations, 
argyro-.  argyr-.  Combining  forms  of  Gr.  dpyvpos,  silver. 
®r'8y7'0-4ite  (ar-jTr'o-dit),  n.  [Gr.  apyvpioSgq  rich  in  sil¬ 
ver.]  Min.  A  steel-gray  rare  mineral  of  metallic  luster, 
composed  of  silver,  germanium,  and  sulphur  (Ag8GeSc). 
a'ri-a  (a'rT-a;  a'ri-a),  n.  [It.,  ultimately  fr.  L.  aer.  See 
air.]  Music.  An  air,  melody,  or  tune  ;  esp.,  a  more  elab¬ 
orate,  accompanied  melody  sung  by  a  single  voice,  in  operas, 
oratorios,  cantatas,  anthems,  etc.,  as  distinguished  from 
simple  airs  or  6ongs.  Often  opposed  to  recitative. 

II  a'ri-a  buf'fa  (a're-a  boof'fa),  a  droll  or  comic  air.  — 1|  a.  da 
ca'po  (da  ka'po),  an  aria  form  comprising  three  parts :  a 
general  theme,  broadly  outlined  ;  a  secondary  part,  often 
more  elaborated ;  and  a  repetition  of  the  first  part  w  ith 
embellishments. —  II  a.  di  bra-vu'ra  (de  bra-voo'ra),  a  florid 
air  demanding  brilliant  execution.  — 1|  a.  pa,r-lan'te  (piir- 
lan'ta),  a  style  of  declamation,  as  in  opera,  intermediate 
between  cantabile  and  recitative. 

-a'ri-a  (-a'ri-d).  [NL.,  fr.  L.  -arius,  forming  adjectives  and 

nouns.]  A  suffix  used  to  form  various  Modem  Latin  names, 
as  of  many  zoological  groups  of  various  ranks,  and  botan¬ 
ical  genera;  as,  Actin aria;  Madreporaria  /  Utricular/a. 
Ar  i  ad'ne  (Xr'I-Sd'ne),  n.  [L.,  fr.  Gr.  ’ApiaSrrj.]  Gr. 
Myth.  Daughter  of  Minos,  King  of  Crete.  She  fell  in  love 
with  Theseus,  and  gave  him  a  clew  of  thread  to  guide  him 
out  of  the  labyrinth  in  case  lie  should  slay  the  Minotaur 
(see  Minotaur).  Afterward  she  fled  with  Theseus,  who 
abandoned  her  on  the  isle  of  Naxos.  There  Dionysus  found 
her  and  made  her  his  wife. 

A'ri-an  (a'rwm),  a.  [L.  Arianus .]  Of  or  pertaining  to 
Arius,  a  presbyter  of  the  church  of  Alexandria  (d.  336),  or 
the  doctrines  of  Arius,  who*lield  that  Christ  was  the  first 


pictorially  represented  as  a  ram.  b  The  first  of  the  twelve 
signs  of  the  zodiac,  which  the  sun  enters  at  the  vernal 
equinox,  about  the  21st  of  March.  See  sign. 

2.  [/.  c.]  Roman  Antiq.  A  battering-ram. 
a'ri  et'ta  (a'rt-gt/a)  j  n.  [It.  arietta ,  dim.  of  aria  ;  F.  ari- 
ar  i  ette'  (5r'T-St')  )  ette.~\  Music.  A  short  aria,  or  air. 
a  right'  (a-rit'),  adv.  [a-  on  -j-  right.']  Rightly  ;  correctly; 
in  a  right  way  or  form  ;  without  mistake  or  moral  wrong 
or  crime  ;  as,  to  worship  God  aright. 

A-ri'ka-ra  (d-re'kd-ra),  n.  Also  A-ri'ka-ree  (-re;  d-rTk'-)- 
An  Indian  of  a  Caddoan  tribe  formerly  dwelling  on  the 
banks  of  the  Missouri  River  in  Nebraska,  but  later  removed 
to  Fort  Berthold  Reservation,  North  Dakota, 
ar'il  (Sr'Tl),  n.  [From  LL.  arilli  dry  grapes :  cf.  F.  arille.'} 
Bot.  An  exterior  covering  or  appendage  of  certain  seeds. 
It  develops  after  fertilization  as  an  outgrowth  from  the 
funicle,  and  more  or  less  completely  envelops  the  seed. 
The  scarlet  coating  of  the  seeds  of  climbing  bittersweet  is 
a  true  aril.  The  false  aril,  or  arillode,  is  of  different  origin 
(see  ARILLODE). 

ar'il  la-ry  (Sr'T-la-rT),  a.  Bot.  Pertaining  to  an  aril, 
ar'il  late  (-lit),  ar'U-lat  ed  (-lat'Sd),  a.  [Cf.  NL.  arilla - 
tus,  F.  arille.]  Having  an  aril. 

ar'il-lode  (-lod),  n.  [arillus  -f-  1st  -ode.]  Bot.  A  false  aril; 
an  aril  originating  from  the  micropyle  instead  of  from  the 
funicle  or  chalaza  of  the  ovule.  The  mace  of  the  nutmeg 
is  an  arillode. 

ar'il-loid  (-loid),  a.  [arillus  -f-  -otd.]  Bot.  Of  the  nature 
of  an  aril. 

a  rillus  (d-rTl'iis),  n.  ;  pi.  -li  (-1).  [NL.]  Bot.  An  aril. 
Ar'i-masp  (5r'i-m5sp),  n. ;  L.  pi.  -maspi  (-mSs'pi).  [L. 
Arimaspi,  pi.,  fr.  Gr.  'Apipaanoi.]  Class.  Mylh.  One  of  a 
race  of  one-eyed  men  of  Scythia  represented  as  in  constant 
strife  with  gryphons  for  the  gold  guarded  by  the  latter.  — 
Ar  i-mas'pi  an  (-m5s'pT-an),  a.  d-  n. 

A-ri'on  (d-ri'tfn  ;  as  a  designation  of  various  societies,  etc ., 
commonly  pronounced  Srl-wn  or  a'rT-wn ;  cf.  Hyperion, 
etc.).  [L.,  fr.  Gr.  ’AptW.]  1.  A  Greek  poet  of  Lesbos,  of 
about  the  7th  century  b.  c.,  a  renow  ned  player  on  the  lyre. 
He  gave  a  finished  choral  form  to  the  dithyramb,  fixing  on  fifty 
for  the  number  of  chorus  singers,  and  dividing  clearly  the  sing¬ 
ing  from  the  acting  parts.  While  returning  irom  a ’successful 
musical  contest  in  Sicily,  he  is  fabled  to  have  been  robbed  by  the 
sailors  and  cast  into  the  sea.  but  to  have  been  saved  and  carried 
to  Ta?narus  by  a  dolphin,  which  his  music  had  drawn  to  the  ship. 


and  noblest  of  all  created  beings,  but  that,  as  there  was 
a  time  when  he  was  not,  he  was  not  the  Eternal  Son  of 
God,  and  that  there  was  no  Trinity,  as  the  Son  was  not 
of  the  same  substance  as  the  Father. One  who  ad¬ 
heres  to  or  believes  the  doctrines  of  Arius. 

-a'ri-an.  A  compound  suffix,  forming  adjectives  and  norms. 
See  -ary,  -an. 

A'ri-an-ism(a*rT-(Jn-Tz’m),  n.  Arian  doctrine  or  teachings. 
—  A  ri-an  is'tic  (-Ts'tTk),  A  ri-an-is'ti-cal  (-tT-kal),  a. 
ar'i  cine  (Sr'T-sIn;  -sen),  n.  Also  -cin.  [From  Arica,  Chile.] 
A  crystalline  alkaloid,  C23H2C04N2,  found  in  cusco  bark, 
ar'id  (Sr'Td),  a.  [L.  aridus ,  fr.  arere  to  be  dry  ;  cf.  F. 
aride.]  1.  Exhausted  of  moisture;  parched  with  heat; 
dry  ;  barren.  “An  an<f  waste.”  Thomson. 

2.  Wanting  in  interest  or  life  ;  dry  or  lifeless  in  style  or 
spirit ;  barren  ;  jejune. 

Syn.  —  See  dry. 

a-rid'i-ty  (d-rTd'T-tT),  n.;pl.  -ties  (-tTz).  [L.  ariditas:  cf. 
F.  aridite.]  State  or  quality  of  being  arid  ,  dryness  ;  also, 
a  thing  that  is  arid.  Norris. 

ar'i-e-gite  (5r'T-e-jit),  n.  [From  Ariege ,  France,  its  local¬ 
ity.]  Pelrog.  A  granular  rock  composed  of  dark-green 
spinel  and  pyroxene,  with  sometimes  garnet,  biotite,  or 
hornblende.  It  occurs  in  dikes. 


A'ri  el  (a'rt-51),  n.  [Heb.  Ariel.  The  literal  meaning  of  the 
Hebrew  is  obscure  ;  in  the  English  figurative  uses  A  riel  is 
probably  associated  with  aerial.]  1.  One  of  Ezra’s  chief 
men  ( Ezra  vii.  16) ;  —  hence  used  as  a  masc.  proper  name. 

2.  Jerusalem  ;  —  a  poetical  name  used  in  Is.  xxix.  1,  2,  7. 

3.  Myth.  &  Fiction,  a  In  the  demonology  of  the  Cabala, 
a  water  spirit,  b  In  medieval  folk  lore,  a  light,  graceful 
spirit  of  the  air.  c  In  Shakespeare's  “  Tempest,”  an  airy, 
tricksy  spirit,  changing  shape  at  will  to  serve  Prospero,  his 
master,  d  In  Milton’s  “  Paradise  Lost,”  one  of  the  rebel 
angels,  overthrown  by  Abdiel.  e  In  Pope’s  “  Rape  of  the 
Lock,”  a  sylph,  the  special  guardian  of  Belinda. 

4.  Astron.  See  Uranus. 

5.  [/.  c.]  An  Australian  flying  phalanger  of  the  genus 
Petaurus. 


ariel  petrel,  a  petrel  ( Prion  arid)  of  the  Southern  Ocean.  — 
a.  toucan,  a  brilliantly  colored  Brazilian  toucan  ( Rhamphas - 
tus  ariel). 

a'ri-el,  n or  ariel  gazelle.  [Ar.  aryil,  ayyil,  stag.]  A 
gazelle  ( Gazella  arabica)  of  Arabia  and  adjacent  regions. 

A'ri  -es  (a'rT-ez),  n. ;  gen.  Arietis  (d-rl'£-tis).  [L.,  ram.] 

1.  Astron.  a  A  constellation  between  Pisces  and  Taurus, 


spin.]  Zool.  A  genus  of  aquatic 
spiders.  See  water  spider. 
ar'gy-ro'sis  (-rO'sYs),  n.  [NL.  ; 

argyro -  -f  -osi:i.)  =  ARGYRIA. 

Ar  gy  ro-8o'mu8  (-rfi-sQ'mws), 
n.  [NL.  ;  argyro-  -f  Gr.  <rt op  a 
body.]  Zool.  A  genus  of  white- 
fishes  distinguished  from  Core- 
gonus  by  the  larger  mouth  and 
more  predaceous  habits.  Itcon- 
tainsthelake  herring  and  ciscoes, 
ar  gy-ryth'roEO  (-rYth'ros).  u. 
[Gr.  apyvpo?  silver  -f  epi0po<; 
red.)  Min.  Pyrargyrite. 

A.  R.  H.  A.  Abbr.  Associate  of 
the  Royal  Hibernian  Academy, 
ar'hat  (iir'hiU),  n.  [Skr.  dr 
/unit.']  1.  A  iBuddhist  saint  of 
the  highest  rank. 

2.  Theosophy.  =  mahatma. 
ar'hat  ship,  n.  See  -ship. 
a-rhi'zouB.  a-rhyth'mi-a,  etc. 
Vars.  of  arrhizous,  arrhyth¬ 
mia.  etc. 

Ar'ian.  Var.  of  Aryan. 

A  ri-an'a  (a/rY-ftn'd;  -a'na),  n. 
[Cf.  F.  Ariane,  for  Ariadne,  Gr. 
’AocaSprj.]  Fern.  prop.  name. 
A'ri  an  ize.  v.  i.  To  become 
Arian  in  faith.  —  v.  t.  To  con¬ 
vert  to  A  nanism. 

Ar-ian'rod  (ar-yan'r5d),  n.  (W. 
Arianrhod,  prop.,  silver  circle.] 
Celt.  Myth.  A  Cymric  goddess, 
wife  of  Gwydion,  mother  of 
I  >v!nn  and  Lieu.  [  Btb.  I 

A  ri-a-ra'thes  (iPrY-d-ra'tnez).  | 


A-  R.  I-  B.  A.  Abbr.  Associate 
of  the  Royal  Institute  of  British 
Architects. 

ar'i-bine  (ttr'Y-bYn  ;  -ben),  n. 
Also  -bin-  [From  Arariba,  syn. 
of  Sickingia. J  Chem.  A  crystal¬ 
line  alkaloid,  C-viHonNu^ILO, 
found  in  the  baric  of  the  ruhia- 
ceous  plant  Sickingia  rubra. 
A-rid'a-i  (d-rYd'fl-I  ;  ftr'Y-dl). 
Bib. 

A-rld'a-tha  (d-rYd'd-thd).  Bib. 
Ar  i-ded'  (ar'Y-dCd'),  n.  See 
ST  A  R. 

a-ridge',  adv.  In  a  ridge  or 
ridgelike  position.  Rare. 
ar'ld-ness.  n.  Aridity. 

A-ri'e  (d-rl'e  ;  a'rY-5).  D.  Bib. 
A  ri'eh  ( d-rT'e  ;  a'rY-t? ).  Bib. 
A'ri-el-ites  (a'rY-<?l-Tts).  D.  Bib. 
ariere.  +  arrear,  arriere. 
ar'i-e-tate  (ftr'Y-C-tat),  r.  i.  [L. 
arietatus ,  p.  p.  of  arietare ,  fr. 
aries  ram.]  To  butt,  as  a  ram, 
Obs.  Sc  R. 

arT  e-ta'tlon  <-ta'sh?7n).  n  (L. 
arietatio.]  1.  Act  of  butting 
like  a  ram  ;  act  of  using  a  bat¬ 
tering-ram.  Obs.  Bacon. 

2.  Act  of  striking  or  conflicting. 
Rare.  G  lan  v  in. 

A  ri'e-tid  (d-rY'P-tYd).  it.  [Aries 
-f  1st  -id.}  See  meteor. 
ar'i  e  tine.  a.  [L.  arietinus.] 
Of  or  like  a  ram.  Obs. 
ar'i-et'i-noua  (ar'Y-^t'Y-m/s),  a. 
Shaped  like  a  ram’s  head. 


2.  Zool.  A  genus  of  slugs  having  the  shell  almost  or  quite 
wanting.  It  includes  the  common  black  slug  (Arion  ater) 
of  Europe. 

ar'i  ose  (Sr'T-os ;  Sr'T-os'),  a.  [It.  arioso,  fr.  aria  air.] 
Characterized  by  melody,  as  distinguished  from  recitative. 

II  a-ri-0'S0  (a-re-o'6o),  adv.  d  a.  [It.]  Music.  In  the 
smooth  and  melodious  style  of  an  air  ;  ariose.  See  aria. 

Ar  i  sae'ma  (£r'T-se'md),  n.  [NL.  ;  L.  aris  arum  (Gr.  apov) 
-f-  Gr.  alp  a  blood  ;  — in  allusion  to  the  red-blotched  leaves 
of  some  species.]  Bot.  A  large  genus  of  araceous  plants 
having  flowers  without  perianth,  borne  at  the  base  of  the 
spadix,  which  is  prolonged  into  a  fleshy  tip.  They  are  na¬ 
tives  of  temperate  and  subtropical  North  America,  Asia, 
and  parts  of  Africa.  A.  triphy/lum  is  the  Indian  turnip, 
or  jack-in-the-pulpit ;  A.  dracontium  is  the  green  dragon. 
See  JACK-IN-THE-PULPIT. 

a  rise'  (a-riz'),  v.  i. ;  pret.  a-rose'  (-ioz')  ;  p.  p.  a-ris'en 
(-rTz'’n) ;  p.  pr.  cf*  vb.  n.  a-ris'ing  (a-rlz'Tng).  [AS.  arisan  ; 
a  (see  a-,  2)  -f-  risan  to  rise ;  cf.  Goth,  urreisan  to  arise. 
See  rise.]  1.  To  come  up  from  a  lower  to  a  higher  posi¬ 
tion  ;  to  come  above  the  horizon  ;  to  rise  up  from  one’s  bed 
or  place  of  repose. ;  to  ascend  ;  rise  ;  as,  to  arise  from  a  sit¬ 
ting  posture ;  a  cloud  arose  ;  the  sun  ariseih  ;  he  arose  early. 

2.  To  spring  up  ;  to  come  into  action,  being,  or  notice  ;  to 
become  operative,  sensible,  or  visible  ;  to  present  itself  ; 
as,  the  waves  of  the  sea  arose;  a  persecution  arose  ;  the 
wrath  of  the  king  shall  arise. 

There  arose  up  a  new  king.  Ex.  i.  8. 

The  doubts  that  in  his  heart  arose.  Milton. 

3.  To  proceed  ;  issue ;  spring. 

Whence  haply  mention  may  arise 
Of  something  not  unseasonable  to' ask.  Milton. 

A  case  in  law  or  equity  consists  of  the  right  of  the  one  party, 
as  well  as  of  the  other,  and  may  be  truly  said  to  arise  under  the 
Constitution  or  a  law  of  the  United  States,  whenever  its  correct 
decision  depends  on  the  construction  of  either. 

Marshall,  C.  J.  ((>  U’hcat.  21)4,  3 79)  ;  also  see  115  U.  S.  (248,257). 
Syn.  —  See  rise. 

Ar  is-tae'us  (Sr'Ts-te'fis),  n.  [L.  Arislaeus ,  Gr.  ’Apio-raio?.] 
Class.  Myth.  A  son  of  Apollo  and  the  nymph  Cyrene,  dei¬ 
fied  as  the  protector  of  flocks,  shepherds,  the  vine,  and  the 
olive,  and  as  the  instructor  in  bee  keeping.  The  nymphs, 
angry  because  of  the  death  of  Eurydice  while  he  was  pursuing 
her,  destroyed  his  bees  ;  but  others  issued  from  the  entrails  of 
cattle  that  he  sacrificed  to  her  manes. 


Ar'ls-tarch  (Sr'Ts-tiirk),  n.  [After  Aristarchus ,  a  Greek 
grammarian  and  critic,  of  Alexandria,  about  200  b.  c.]  A 
severe  critic.  Knowles.  —  Ar  is  tar'chi-an  (-tar'kT-dn),  a. 


ariffe  +  arrive. 
a  right'half,  adv.  On  the  right 
side.  Obs.  fly*| 

a-right'ly,  adv.  Aright ;  right- 1 
ariht  +  aright. 

A-rl'ka  ree  for-ma'tion.  [From 
the  Ankara  Indians.]  Geol.  A 
Miocene  formation  of  western 
Nebraska. 

ar'ilcd.  ar'illed  (ftr'Yld),  a. 

Bot.  Arillate. 

a-ril'li-fonn.  a.  [See  aril; 
-form.]  Of  the  form  of  an  aril, 
ar  il-lo'dl-um  (ar'Y-lo'dY-ttm), 
ii.  [NL.]  Bot.  An  arillode. 
A'ri  man  (a'rY-mtfn).  Var.  of 
Ah  rim  an. 

Ar  i-ma  thae'a.  or  Ar'i-ma- 
the'a  ( aUY-md-the'd).  Bib. 

Ar  i-ma-thae'an  < -dn).  a.  Of  or 
pertaining  to  Arimathaea,  an 
unidentified  'town  of  ancient 
Palestine,  whence  came  Joseph 
who  buried  the  body  of  Jesus, 
a-ri'ne.  v.  t.  [AS.  ahnnan.] 
To  touch.  Obs. 

Ar'i-och  (ar'Y-fik),  n.  1.  One 
of  several  Biblical  characters, 
ns  the  king  of  Ellaear  (  Gen.  xiv. 
1),  who  rebelled  against  Chedor- 
laomer. 

2.  In  Milton’s  “  Paradise  Lost,” 
a  rebel  angel,  overthrown  by 
the  seraph  Abdiel. 
ar'i-o-late  (ar'Y-6-lat),  v.  t.  Sc  i. 
[L.  ariolari ,  hariolari,  to 
prophesy,  hariolus  Koothsay- 


er.]  Todivme;  prophesy.  Obs. 
—  ar'i-o-la'tion  (-la'shwn),  n. 
Obs.  —  ar'i-ol'a-ter,  -tor,  n.  Obs 
ar'i-ole,  n.  [OF.,  aho  hariole.] 
A  soothsayer.  Obs. 

A  ri-os'to  of  the  North  (a'r?- 
6s'to  ;  ftUY-Os'to).  A  sobriquet 
of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  alluding 
to  the  romantic  and  medieval 
character  of  his  themes, 
a-rl'ot,  adv.  Riotously  -,  in  riot. 
A-ri'pa8  (a-re'piis),  /».  pi.  A 
partly  Christianized  Malay 
tribe  of  Luzon, 
a-rip'ple.  adv.  Rippling, 
aris.  Var.  of  arris.  [2?*&.| 
A-ria'a-l  (d-rYs'S-I  ;  ftr'Y-sT).  I 
A'ri  sa'ka  ri  fle  (a'rt-sa'ka). 
See  M ei dji  rifle. 
arleard,  n.  A  tunic  or  robe  gath¬ 
ered  and  girdled  round  the 
waist,  worn  by  women  in  Scot¬ 
land  until  about  1740.  Obs. 
arlsh.  Var.  of  arrish. 
arismetrik.  +  arithmetic. 
a-rlBt',  3d  sing.  pres,  of  arise, 
for  ariseth.  Obs. 
ar'ist,  7i.  [ME.,  fr.  AS.  xr- 
ist.]  A  rising.  Obs. 
a-ris'ta  (d-rYs'td),  n. ;  L.  pi. 
-t,e  (-te).  [L.]  1.  Bot.  An  awn. 
2.  Zool.  Tne  bristlelike  tip  of 
the  antenna  of  many  Diptera. 
Ar'is-tae'us  (ftr'Ys-te'ils),  n.  See 
Action. 

Ar'lB-tar'chuB  (ftr'Ys-tar'kMs), 

7i.  [L.,  fr.  Gr.  ’ApiVrapxo?  ; 


food,  foot ;  out,  oil ;  chair  ;  go  ;  sing,  iijk  ;  then,  thin  ;  nature,  verdure  (250) ;  K  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144) ;  bON ;  yet ;  zh  =  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Gcide. 

Full  explanations  of  Abbreviations,  8igus,  etc.,  immediately  precede  the  Vocabulary. 
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ar'is-tarch-y  (ar'Is-tar-kl),  n.  ;  pi.  -tarchies  (-kTz).  [Gr. 

apunap^ia.]  Government  by  the  best  men. 
a-ris'tate  (a-rts'tat),  a.  [L.  aristatus,  fr.  arista  awn.]  1.  Bot. 
Having  a  pointed,  beardlike  appendage,  as  the  glumes  of 
wheat ;  awned. 

2.  Zo'dl.  Having  a  slender,  sharp,  or  spinelike  tip. 
aristo--  A  combining  form  from  Greek  apurros,  best,  as  in 
aristocracy,  Am/olochia. 

ar  is  toc'ra  cy  (Sr'Ts-tbk'ra-sT),  ii. ;  pi.  -cies  (-slz).  [Gr. 
apurro/cpana  ;  ap«rrof  best  -}-  Kparelv  to  be  strong,  to  rule, 
icparo»  strength:  cf.  F.  aristocratic.]  1.  Government  or 
rule  by  the  best ;  hence,  government  by  a  relatively  small 
privileged  class  or  order.  Also,  the  ruling  body  of  such  a 
government. 

If  the  Senate 

Right  not  our  quest  in  this,  I  will  protest  them 

To  all  the  world,  no  aristocracy.  B.  Jonson. 

The  aristocrat •//  of  Venice  hath  admitted  bo  many  abuses, 
through  the  degeneracy  of  the  nobles,  that  the  period  of  its  dura¬ 
tion  seems  to  approach.  Swift. 

2.  As  used  by  some  political  scientists,  any  form  of  gov¬ 
ernment,  or  a  sovereignty  or  state,  in  which  the  sovereignty 
is  vested  in  a  minority. 

I  must  define  .  .  .  the  aristocracy  to  be  the  sovereignty  of  the 
minority.  J.  fr'.  Burgess. 

3.  The  nobles  or  chief  persons  in  a  state;  a  privileged  class 
or  patrician  order  ;  in  a  popular  use,  those  who  are  regarded 
as  superior  to  the  rest  of  the  community,  as  in  rank,  for¬ 
tune,  or  intellect. 

a-ris'tO-crat  (d-rls'to-krat ;  5r'Ts-to-kr5t ;  277),  n.  [F.  aris- 
tocrate .]  1.  One  of  the  aristocracy,  or  people  of  rank  in  a 

community  ;  one  of  a  ruling  class ;  a  noble. 

2.  One  who  has  the  sympathies,  habits,  and  temper  of  mind 
common  among  the  members  of  a  ruling  class. 

A  born  aristocrat ,  bred  radicul.  Mrs.  Browning. 

3.  One  who  favors  an  aristocracy  as  a  form  of  government, 
or  believes  that  the  aristocracy  should  govern. 

His  whole  family  are  accused  of  being  aristocrats.  Romilly. 
ar  is  to-crat'ic  (Sr'Ts-tS-krSt'Tk  ;  ri-rls'-)  )  a.  [Gr.  dpicno- 
arls-to-crat'i-cal  (  kr5t'T-kdl)  J  KpariKo;  :  cf. 

F.  aristocratique.]  1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  an  aristocracy  ; 
consisting  in,  or  favoring,  a  government  of  nobles,  or  prin¬ 
cipal  men  ;  as,  an  aristocratic  constitution. 

2  Partaking  of  aristocracy;  befitting  aristocracy ;  char¬ 
acteristic  of,  or  originating  with,  the  aristocracy ;  as,  an 
aristocratic  measure  ;  aristocratic  pride  or  manners. —  ar¬ 
is  tocrat'i-cally,  adv.  —  ar  is  to-crat'i  cal  ness,  n. 
a  ris'to  crat  Ism  (d-rTs't6-kr5t/Tz’m  ;  Sr'Ts-to-),  n.  The 
principles  of  aristocrats.  Romilly. 

ar'is-tol  (5r'Ts-tol  ;  -tbl),  n.  [ aristo -  +  3d  -ol.]  Pharm. 
A  red-brown  powder  prepared  from  thymol  and  iodine,  used 
as  a  substitute  for  iodoform. 

Arls-tO-lO'chi-a  (ar'Ts-to-lo'kT-d),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  L.  aristo - 
lochia  a  plant  useful  in  childbirth,  fr.  Gr.  dpio-ToAoxeta  ;  dpi- 
<rro9  best  ho\ct.a  childbirth.]  Bot.  A  large  genus  of 
herbs  or  woody  vines,  the  birthworts,  having  pungent  aro¬ 
matic  rootstocks  and  very  irregular  flowers.  The  species 
are  most  abundant  in  the  tropics.  Many  are  cultivated  for 
their  curiously  shaped,  often  mottled,  flowers.  The  Euro¬ 
pean  birthwort  ( A .  clematitis)  and  related  species  were  once 
reputed  in  medicine.  See  goose  flower,  Dutchman’s-pipe. 
Ar  is-to-lo'chi-a'ce  ae  (  a'se-e),  [NL.]  Bot.  A  family 

of  erect  or  climbing  herbs  or  shrubs  (order  Aristolochiales), 
the  birthwort  family,  having  alternate  petioled  leaves  and 
apetalous  regular  or  irregular  flowers,  the  calyx  mostly 
corollalike.  It  contains  5  genera  and  about  200  species, 
chiefly  tropical.  Aris/olochia ,  the  type,  and  Asarum  are 
the  chief  genera.  —  ar  is  to  lo  chi  a'ceous  (  shtts),  a. 
Aris-to-lo'chi-a'les  (-lez),  n.  pi.  [NL.]  Bot.  All  order 
of  archichlamydeous  dicotyledonous  plants  embracing  the 
families  Aristolochiaceoe,  Ratfiesiaceie,  and  Hydnoraceae, 
distinguished  by  the  tubular  perianth, 
ar  is  tol'o  gy  (kr'Ts-tbl'o-jl),  n.  [Gr.  dpurrov  breakfast, 
luncheon  -j-  -logy.]  Science  of  dining.  Quart.  Rev.  — ar  - 
Is  to  log'i  cal  i-to-15j'T-kdl),  a.  — ar  is  tol'o  gist  (  t51'i- 
jlst),  n. 

Ar  is  to  phan'ic  (-to-fSn'Tk),  a.  Of,  pert,  to,  or  resembling 
the  writings  of,  Aristophanes,  the  Athenian  poet,  whose 
comedies  are  marked  by  mocking  banter  and  satire.  —  n. 
Pros.  A  logaoedic  tripody  acatalectic,  beginning  with  a 
dactyl  (-  *  ~|-  ;  — called  also  first  Pherecratic. 

Ar  is-to-te'li-an  (-te'li-an  ;  -teVyan),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to 
Aristotle,  the  Greek  philosopher  (384-322  b.  c.)  —  n.  A  fol¬ 
lower  of  Aristotle  ;  an  adherent  of  Aristotle’s  theories  or 
of  theories  supposed  to  be  Aristotle’s. 

Aristotelian  categories.  See  category.  —  A.  logic,  the  logic  of 
Aristotle,  the  central  achievement  of  which  was  the  doc¬ 
trine  of  the  syllogism ;  more  broadly,  the  traditional  or 
formal  logic  following  the  line  of  development  inaugu¬ 
rated  by  Aristotle.  See  logic.  —  A.  sorites.  See  sorites. 
Aris  to-te'll-an  ism  (  Tz’m),n.  The  philosophy  of  Aristotle 
(b.  3.S4  b.  c..  at  Stugira  ;  d.  32*i  b.  c.),  commonly  held  to  be  the 
greatest  philosophical  thinker  of  all  time.  Dante  calls  him  “  The 
master  of  those  who  know.”  Hegel  speaks  of  him  as  “one  of 
the  richest  and  most  comprehensive  geniuses  that  ever  appeared, 
a  man  beside  whom  no  age  can  furnish  an  equal  :  he  is  of  all 
the  ancients  the  most  worthy  of  study.”  Aristotle  adopts  his 
first  principle  from  Plato  (see  Platonism),  namelv,  that  of  the 
self-activity  of  an  intelligent  first  cause  of  all.  flut  he  rejects 
Plato’s  expression  self-moved  (used  by  him  for  self-activity)  and 
substitutes  for  it  unmoved  mover ,  to  imply  a  causality  unlimited 
by  space  and  time  and  matter  (in  his  “  Physics  ”).  On  further 
reflection,  in  his  “  Metaphysics,”  he  finds  that  the  unmoved 
mover  is  a  sell-knowing  Reason  (N6rj<ri?  vogaeios),  creative 
(ttoitjtikos),  and  self-contemplating  (Beiope Cv  =  expressing  a 
knowing  of  pure  ideas  elevated  above  sense  perception  and  mere 
experience).  Plato  had  all  this,  but  did  not  use  it  to  explain  the 
world  of  nature  and  man.  Aristotle  takes  for  his  task  this  work 
of  explanation,  and  inventories  the  several  orders  of  being  in  the 
world,  always  attempting  to  show  how  a  given  order  of  being 


shows  traces  of  the  divine  form-giving  cause,  whether  that  order 
belongs  to  inorganic  or  to  organic  being;  whether  to  plants,  ani¬ 
mals,  or  men;  or  whether  to  human  institutions,  the  home,  the 
nation,  the  making  of  moral  customs,  language,  logic,  rhetoric, 
poetry,  or  to  science  and  philosophy.  Ills  works  that  survive 
contain  over  a  million  words  in  Greek,  ol  which  one  eighth  (.13) 
go  to  the  treatises  on  logic  ;  one  tenth  (.10)  to  psychology  ;  one 
fifth  (.IS)  to  ethics;  one  seventh  (.14)  to  metaphysics;  oue  fourth 
(.23)  to  animals  and  plants;  the  remnant  to  politics,  economics, 
meteorology,  rhetoric,  poetics,  colors,  sounds,  grammar,  the 
winds,  the  heavens,  the  earth,  etc.  Many  of  the  greatest  systems 
of  philosophy  owe  to  Aristotle  their  chief  ideas  and  methods,  es¬ 
pecially  those  of  the  Stoics  and  Epicureans,  the  Neq-Platonists, 
the  Gnostics,  the  Scholastics,  Leibnitz,  Descartes,  Kant,  Hegel, 
and  numerous  others.  Many  articles  in  this  dictionary  contain 

Paragraphs  relating  to  Aristotle’s  special  theories,  as,  lor  example, 
lode,  Logic,  Postpredicaments,  Lntelechv,  Hegelianism.  Leib- 
nitzianism,  Apperception,  Psychology,  Physics,  Metaphysics, 
Ethics,  Peripateticism,  Scholastic  Philosophy,  Platonism,  So- 
cratic.  Potentiality,  Actuality,  Substance,  Cause,  Idea,  Form 
and  Matter,  Katharsis,  Theoretic  Virtues,  Nous,  Category,  Soul 
(and  others).  IP-  /’•  Harris. 

Ar  is-tO-tel'iC  (Sr'Ts-to-tSl'Tk),  a.  Pertaining  to  Aristotle  or 
to  his  philosophy.  44  Arislotelic  usage.”  Sir  IV.  Hamilton. 
Ar'is  tot  le’s  lan'tern  (Sr'Ts-tbt/’lz).  Zool. 

The  five  converging  jaws  and  accessory  ossi¬ 
cles  of  sea  urchins. 

a-ris'to-type  (d-rts'to-tip/),  n.  [aristo-  -\- 
-type.]  Photog.  Orig.,  a  printing-out  process 
using  paper  coated  with  silver  chloride  in  gela¬ 
tin  ;  now,  any  such  process  using  silver  salts  in 
either  collodion  or  gelatin  ;  also,  a  print  so  made, 
a  ris'tu  late  (-^u-lat),  a.  [Dim.  fr.  aristate.] 

Bot.  Having  a  short  beard  or  awn. 
a  rith'me-tic  (d-rlth'me-tYk),  n.  [ME.  arsmetike,  OF.  aris- 
metique ,  F.  arithmktique,  L.  arithmetica,  fr.  Gr.  apiO/A-g- 
Tucrj  (sc.  rexvi}),  fr.  apidprjTtxo?  arithmetical,  apifyxeu/  to 
number,  dpiOpos  number.  The  modern  Eng.  and  French 
forms  are  accommodated  to  the  Greek ;  the  ME.  forms 


were  confused  with  L.  ars  art  and  metricus  metric.]  *  1.  The 
science  of  numbers ;  the  art  of  computation  by  figures. 

2.  A  book  containing  the  principles  of  this  science, 
arithmetic  of  sines,  analytical  trigonometry, 
ar  1th  met'i  cal  (Xr'Tth-mgt/I-k&l),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to 
arithmetic  ;  according  to  the  rules  or  methods  of  arithmetic, 
arithmetical  complement  of  a  logarithm.  See  under  loga¬ 
rithm. —a.  complement  of  a  number.  Math.,  the  difference  j 
between  that  number  and  the  next  higher  power  of  10;  as,  | 
4  is  the  arithmetical  complement  of  6,  and  10  of  84.  —  a.  mean. 
Math.,  the  sum  of  any  number  of  values  of  the  same  kind 
divided  by  the  number  of  the  values;  the  average.  —  a.  pro-  ' 
gression,  or  series,  one  whose  elements  progress  by  a  con-  | 
stant  difference  (positive  or  negative) ;  as,  1,  3,  5,  7,  .  .  . ;  4,  I 
1,  —2,  —5,  a  it  <’  it  2a,  ....  a.  proportion.  See 

proportion.  —  a.  sum.  See  algebraic  sum. 
a-rith  me-ti'cian  (d-ritlPme-tTsliMn  ;  ar'Tth-),  n.  [Cf.  F. 

arithmeticien.]  One  skilled  in  arithmetic, 
a  rith  me-ti-za'tion  (-tl-za'shwn ;  -ti-za'-),  n.  Math.  The 
basing  of  all  rigorous  proofs  upon  the  fundamental  postu¬ 


lates  of  number. 

a-rith'me-tize  (d-rltli'me-tiz),  v.  i.  To  perform  arithmeti¬ 
cal  operations.  Obs.  or  R. 

a  rith'rno-  (ri-nth'mo-).  A  combining  form  from  Greek 
dpi0p.6<j,  number. 

a-rith'mo-graph  (-gr&f),  n.  [arithmo-  +  -graph.]  A  kind 
of  machine  for  computation. 

a  rith  mo  ma'ni  a  (-ma'uT-d),  n.  [NL. ;  arithmo-  -f-  ma¬ 
nia.]  Med.  Monomania  as  to  numbers. 

ar  ith  mom'e-ter  (5r/itli-m5m'e-ter),  n.  [arithmo-  -}- 
-meter.]  A  calculating  machine. 

-a'ri-um  (-a'rl-um).  [L.  -arium.  See  -ary.]  A  suffix  in 

certain  words  fr.  Latin,  meaning  :  connected  with ,  employed 
in,  place  for  ;  as  in  honorarm?/i,  frigidarww,  aquarium. 

Ar  i-zo'na  (Xr'i-zd'nd),  w.  A  State  of  the  United  States. 
Arizona  gourd,  the  calabazilla.  —  A.  palm,  the  fanleaf  palm 
Neowashingtonia  filamentosa.  —  A.  ruby,  a  ruby-colored 
garnet  (vaf.  pyrope)  from  the  southwestern  United  States. 

ark  (ark),  n.  [ME.  ark,  arke,  arche,  AS.  arc,  earc,  earce ,  fr. 
L.  area ,  fr.  arcere  to  inclose,  keep  off  ;  akin  to  Gr.  dp*e iv  to 
keep  off.  Cf.  arch,  n.]  1.  A  chest,  coffer,  covered  basket, 

or  other  close  receptacle,  as  for  money,  bonds,  etc.,  or  now, 
Dial.  Eng.,  a  bin  or  hutch,  as  for  grain.  Obs.  or  Dial. 

Bearing  that  precious  relic  in  an  ark.  Spenser. 

His  [the  Jew’s]  ehoice  of  a  dwelling  place  seems  to  have  been 
confined  to  those  towns  which  had  "arks,”  or  as  we  might  say 
“  loan  registries.”  Bollock  3,-  Mart. 

2.  Jewish  Hist.  The  oblong  chest  of  acacia  wood,  overlaid 
with  gold,  which  supported  the  mercy  seat  with  its  golden 
cherubs,  and  occupied  the  most  sacred  place  in  the  sanctu¬ 
ary.  In  it  Moses  placed  the  two  tables  of  stone  containing 
the  ten  commandments.  Called  also  the  Ark  of  the  Cove¬ 
nant,  Ark  of  Testimony. 


3.  The  vessel  in  which  Noah  and  his  family  were  preserved 
during  the  Deluge.  (Gen.  vi.)  Hence,  any  place  of  refuge. 

4.  A  large  flatboat  used  on  western  American  rivers  to  carry 
produce  to  market ;  —  formerly  called  also  broadhoim. 

5-  A  wanigan.  Local,  U.  S. 

Ar'kan-sas  (ar'kan-sS),  n.  A  State,  or  a  river,  of  the 
United  States. 

Arkansas  cabbage,  a  tall  brassicaceous  herb  of  the  south¬ 
western  United  States ( Streptanlhus macu/atus).  —  A  stone, 
a  superior  variety  of  novaculite 
found  in  the  Ouachita  Mountains 
in  Arkansas  ;  also,  a  whetstone 
made  of  it. 

ar-kose'  (ar-kos'),  n.  [F.]  Petrog. 

A  sandstone  derived  from  the  dis¬ 
integration  of  granite  or  gneiss, 
and  characterized  by  feldspar  frag¬ 
ments.  —  ar-kos'ic  (ar-kos'Tk),  a. 
ark  shell-  A  marine  bivalve  shell 
of  the  genius  Area  or  its  allies. 


Ark  Shell  ( Scapharca 
tramversa),  about  nat. 
size.  Atlantic  coast. 


arles  (arlz),  n.  pi.  [Cf.  F.  arrhes,  Scot,  airles.  Cf.  earles 
penny.]  Money  given  in  proof  of  a  bargain;  money  paid 
to  bind  a  bargain,  esp.  in  the  hiring  of  servants ;  earnest 
money.  Fig.,  earnest  or  foretaste.  Scot.  <1*  North.  Eng. 
Dial. 

The  giving  of  arles  or  earnest  is  only  necessary  —  m  proof  that 
the  parties  thought  they  had  concluded  an  agreement  —  if  custom 
so  demands  :  and  even  then,  though  requisite  to  fix  the  bargain, 
it  cannot  bar  locus  pcenitenti®  if  the  contract  be  otherwise  void¬ 
able.  Erskine's  Brin. 

arm  (arm),  n.  [See  arms.]  Mil.  a  A  branch  of  the  mili¬ 
tary  service  ;  as,  the  infantry,  cavalry,  artillery,  and  engi¬ 
neers  are  the  arms  of  a  modern  army,  b  A  weapon  of  of¬ 
fense  or  defense  ;  an  instrument  of  warfare;  — see  arms. 
arm.  c.  t. ;  armed  (armd);  arm'ing.  [ME.  armen,  F.  arrner, 
fr.  L.  armare ,  fr.  anna,  pi.,  arms.  See  arms.]  1.  To  fur¬ 
nish  or  equip  with  weapons  of  offense  or  defense ;  as,  to 
arm  soldiers  ;  to  arm  the  country. 

Abram  .  .  .  armed  his  trained  servants.  Gen.  xiv.  14. 

2.  To  cover  or  furnish  with  a  plate,  or  with  whatever  will 
add  strength,  force,  security,  or  efficiency  ;  as,  to  arm  the 
hilt  of  a  sword  ;  to  arm  a  hook  in  angling. 

3.  Fig. :  To  furnish  with  means  of  defense ;  to  prepare  for 
resistance  ;  to  fortify,  in  a  moral  sense. 

Arm  yourselves  .  .  .  with  the  same  mind.  1  Pft.  iv.  1. 

4.  To  equip  or  fit  out  for  action  or  operation ;  as :  a  To 
free  the  plunger  of  (a  percussion  fuse)  from  the  wire,  pin, 
or  other  safety  device,  so  as  to  allow  the  plunger  to  be 
driven  against  the  cap.  b  To  grease  the  socket  at  the  end 
of  (a  sounding  lead)  in  order  to  fetch  up  a  specimen  of  the 
sea  bottom,  c  To  fit  (a  magnet)  with  an  armature,  d  To 
roll  rope  yarns  about  (a  crossbar  shot)  to  facilitate  ram¬ 
ming  it  home,  and  to  prevent  its  ends  from  catching  any 
accidental  inequalities  in  the  bore,  e  To  provide  (a  tele¬ 
scope)  with  a  battery  of  suitable  eyepieces. 

arm,  v.  i.  To  provide  one’s  self  with  arms,  weapons,  or 
means  of  attack  or  resistance;  to  take  arms.  44  ’Tis  time 
to  arm.'1  Shak. 

arm,  n.  [AS.  arm,  earm  ;  akin  to  OHG.  aram ,  G.,  D.f 
Dan.,  &  Sw.  arm,  Icel.  amir ,  Goth,  anus,  L.  annus  arm, 
shoulder,  Skr.  irma  arm.]  1.  A  human  upper  limb ;  —  often 
restricted  to  the  part  between  the  shoulder  and  the  wrist ; 
in  Anat.  sometimes  restricted  to  the  part  above  the  elbow. 

2.  Anything  resembling  or  corresponding  to  an  arm  ;  as  : 
a  The  fore  limb  of  a  vertebrate,  as  of  a  bear  ;  often,  only 
the  part  from  the  shoulder  to  the  carpal  joint,  b  A  limb, 
or  locomotive  or  prehensile  organ,  of  an  invertebrate  ani¬ 
mal.  c  A  branch  of  a  tree,  d  A  slender  part  of  an  instru¬ 
ment,  machine,  or  mechanical  appliance,  projecting  from 
a  trunk,  axis,  or  fulcrum  ;  as  :  (1 )  the  leverage  (which  see) 
of  a  couple  or  a  force ;  (2)  the  spindle  attachment  which 
carries  the  revolving  sweep  board  used  in  founding  to  form 
molds  in  sand  or  loam  ;  (3)  the  rod  of  a  steelyard,  etc. 
6  Naut.  The  end  of  a  yard  ;  also,  the  part  of  an  anchor  from 
the  crown  to  the  fluke.  See  anchor,  f  An  inlet  of 
water  from  the  sea  or  other  body  of  water,  g  A  support 
for  the  elbow,  at  the  side  of  a  chair,  the  end  of  a  sofa,  etc. 
h  Falconry.  The  leg  of  a  hawk  from  the  thigh  to  the  foot. 

3.  Fig.  :  Power  ;  might  ;  strength  ;  support ;  as,  the  sec¬ 
ular  arm  ;  the  arm  of  the  law. 

To  whom  is  the  arm  of  the  Lord  revealed  ?  Is.  liii.  1. 
arm  of  flesh,  human  strength  or  aid.  —  arm  in  arm,  with  the 
arm  of  one  linked  in  the  arm  of  another.  44  When  arm  m 
arm  we  went  along.”  Tennyson.  —  to  make  a  long  arm,  to 
make  a  long  reach  with  the  arm.  Colloq. 
arm,  V.  t.  To  take  by  the  arm ;  to  take  in  one’s  arms.  Obs. 

Arm  your  prize  ; 

I  know  you  will  not  lose  him.  Two  N.  Kins. 
arm,  V.  i.  To  develop  lateral  shoots  or  branches,  as  the  hop 
or  pole  bean  ;  as,  the  hops  are  well  armed  out. 
ar  ma'da  (ar-ma'da ;  277),  n.  [Sp.  armada,  LL.  arm  at  a,  fr. 
L.  armare  to  arm.  See  arm,  v.  t.;  cf.  army.]  1.  A  fleet 
of  armed  ships;  a  squadron.  Specif.,  the  Spanish,  '^  In¬ 
vincible.  Armada,  a  famous  naval  armament,  or  expedition, 
sent  by  Philip  II.  of  Spain  against  England,  in  1588.  It 
was  dispersed,  and  in  great  part  destroyed,  by  the  English 
fleet  ana  by  storms. 

2.  A  large  warship.  Obs.  or  Archaic. 

To  fight  single-handed  .  .  .  with  four  great  armadas  and  two 
galleys.  Chas.  Kingsley. 

3.  An  armament. 

ar  ma-dil'lo  (ar/md-dTl'o),  n.  ;  pi.  -LOS  (-oz).  [Sp.  arma¬ 
dillo,  dim.  of  armado  armed,  p.  p.  of  armar  to  arm.  So 
called  from  being  armed  with  a  bony  shell.]  1.  Any  mam¬ 
mal  of  the  order  Edentata  and  of  the  family  Dasypodidae. 
The  body  and  head  are  incased  in  an  armor  of  small  bony 


A 


Armadillo  ( Tolypeutes  tricinctus).  A  Walking  ;  B  Rolled  up. 

plates.  They  burrow  in  the  earth,  seldom  going  abroad 
except  at  night,  and,  when  attacked,  some  species  can  curl 
up  into  a  ball,  presenting  the  annor  on  all  sides.  Their 
flesh  is  good  food.  The  armadillos  are  confined  to  South  and 
tropical  America  except  one  (the  peba),  which  is  found  as 
far  north  as  Texas.  See  peba,  poyou,  tatouay. 

2.  [cap.]  A  genus  of  pill  bugs.  See  pill  bug. 
ar'ma  gnac'  (ar'ma'nyak'),  n.  [F.]  A  superior  brandy 
made  in  the  south  of  France,  in  the  region  formerly  called 
Armagnac. 

Ar  ma  gnacs'  (ar'm&'nyaks'),  n.  pi.;  sing.  Armagnac. 
[After  Bernard  VII..  Count  of  Armagnac,  their  leader.]  The 


apiarog  best  +  ap\6<:  leader.] 

Lit., good  prince;  —  masc.  prop, 
name. 

Ar'is-tarch-y  (&r'Ys-tar-kY),  n. 
[See  Auistarch.]  Severe  criti¬ 
cism.  Obs. 
ariste.  +  arras. 

Ar  is-tip'pua.  n.  Canary  wine, 
alluding  to  the  hedonistic  phi¬ 
losophy  of  the  Greek  philoso¬ 
pher  Aristippus.  Obs. 

Ar  is-to-bo'lu8  ( a^Ys-to-bd'ltts). 
D.  Bib. 

Ar  is-to-bu'lua  (-bO'lus).  Bib. 

ar  is-to-crat'l-ci8m  (-kr&t'Y- 
sYz’m),  m.  See -ism.  [-ness.I 
ar  is-to-crat'ic-nes8.  n.  See| 
ar'ia-to  de-moc'ra-cy.  n.  Gov¬ 


ernment  combining  aristocratic 
and  democratic  constituents. 

||  a-ri'ston  me'tron.  or  (Gr.) 
'Apurrov  perpov  (d-rYs'tSn 
mFt'r&n).  (Due)  measure  or 
moderation  is  best.  [lianism.j 
Ar  is-tot'e-lism,  ».  Aristote-I 
Ar'ia-tot  le’s  dic'tum  (ftr'Ys- 
t5t/,lz).  =  DICTUM  DE  OMNI  ET 

nullo.  [metical.  | 

arith.  Abbr.  Arithmetic,  arith- 1 
ar'ith  man  cy,  n.  [Gr.  dpt^/uo? 
number  -t-  -timney.]  Divination 
by  means  of  numbers.  —  ar  - 
tth  pian'ti  cal.  a. 
ar  ith  met'i-cal  ly,  adv.  of 

ARITHMETICAL. 

a-rlth'mic.n. [Gr.apcdfxo?  num¬ 


ber.]  Principle  of  numbers ; 

arithmetic.  Bare.  Oorf.  E.  D. 
ar  ith-moc'ra  cy  (ft^Yth-mbk'- 
rd-sY),  n.  [arithmo-  +  -croc//.] 
Rule  of  the  numerical  majority. 
R.  —  a-rith  mo-crat'ic,  o.  R. 
a-rith'mo-gTam.  n.  [arithmo- 
4-  -gram.]  A  number  made  up 
by  the  numerical  values  of  the 
letters  in  a  word  or  phrase,  as  the 
apocalyptic  number, 
ar  ith-mog'ra-phy  (ft  r'Y  t  h- 
mbg'rd-fY),  n.  [arithmo-  4- 
-graphy.]  Representation  of  a 
number  by  letters  having  as¬ 
signed  numerical  values, 
a-rith'mo-man  cy  (d-rYth'mS- 
man-'sY),  n.  Aritnmancy. 


A-ri'us  (d-rl'ils).  I).  Bib. 

arivall.  *f*  arriyai 
IJa  ri  ve:der'cit ii  re'va-dar'che). 
[It.]  Lit.,  to  seeing  one  another 
again  ;  au  revoir. 

Ariz.  Abbr.  Arizona, 
a-rize'.  Arise.  Ref.  Sp. 
a-riz'n.  Arisen.  Jief.  Sp. 
Ar'jn-na  (ar'joo-nd  ;  Skr.  fir'-), 
7i.  [Skr.]  See  Mahabharata. 
ark.  f  arc,  arch.  [05s.| 
ark.  v.  t.  To  shut  up  in  an  ark.  | 
Ark.  Abbr.  Arkansas. 

Ar'kab  (ar'kib),  n.  [Ar.  a? ’ur- 
qub  Achilles’  tendon.]  See  star. 
ark 'an  gel.  ^  archangel. 
ar'kan  site  (ar'kdn-sTt  ;  iir- 
k&n'sTt),  7i.  [From  Arkansas, 


its  locality.]  Min.  A  variety  of 
brookite,  in  thick  black  crystals. 
Ark'ite.  ».  One  of  a  Canaanite 
tribe  so  called  from  their  city, 
Arka.  which  became  famous 
for  the  worship  of  Astarte. 

Gen.  x.  17,  1  Chron.  i.  15. 
ark'ite,  o.  Belonging  to  the 
ark.  Rare.  —  n.  A  dweller  in 
the  ark.  Rare. 

ark'sut-ite  (ark'sdbt-Yt),  ti. 
[From  the  Arksvt  fiord  in 
Greenland.]  Min.  Chiolite. 

||  Ar'lec-ohi'no  (ar/l£k-ke'n5), 

71.  [It.]  See  MASKED  COMEDY. 

arles  penny.  Arles,  or  earnest 

money. 

arli.  arliche.  ^  early. 


ar'ling.  [Cf.  earthling.]  The 

wheatear.  Obs. 

arloup.  +  orlop. 

arm.  a.  [AS.  earm.]  Poor ; 

needy ;  wretched.  Oos. 

Arm.  Abbr.  Armenian;  Armoric. 
||  ar  ma-dil'la,  ti.  [Sp.]  A  small 
armada.  Obs. 
ar  ma'do.  +  armada. 
Ar-ma'do,  n.  See  Don  Adri¬ 
ano  de  Armado. 

Ar  marged'don  (a  r'm  d-g  S  d'- 
<5n),  ti.  [L.  Armagedon  (Vul¬ 
gate),  Gr.  ’ApfxayeSSidr.]  The 
place  of  a  great  battle  to  be 
fought  out  on  “  the  great  day  of 
God  ”  between  the  powers'  of 
good  and  evil  ;  —  symbol ically 


ale,  senate,  care,  itm,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofa ,  eve,  event,  8nd,  recent,  maker ;  ice,  ill ;  old,  Sbey,  orb,  5dd,  s&ft,  connect ;  use,  unite,  urn,  tip,  circus,  menu  • 

U  Foreign  Word,  •f*  Obsolete  Variant  of.  -[-combined  with.  =  equals. 
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Orleanist  faction  in  France  in  the  reigns  (1380-1461)  of 
Charles  VI.  and  VII.,  which  fought  with  the  Burgundian 
faction.  Armagnac  soldiers  later  engaged  in  irregular 
warfare  and  served  as  mercenaries,  as  in  the  war  between 
Frederick  III.  of  Germany  and  the  Swiss  (sometimes  called 
the  Armagnac  war). 

ar'ma-ment  (ar'ma-ment),  n.  [L.  armamenta ,  pi.,  uten¬ 
sils,  esp.  the  tackle  of  a  ship,  fr.  armare  to  arm  :  cf.  LL. 
armamentum ,  F.  armement .]  1.  A  body  of  forces  equipped 
for  war ;  —  used  either  of  a  land  or  naval  force.  “  The 
whole  united  armament  of  Greece.”  Glover. 

2.  Mil.  &  Nav.  All  the  guns,  torpedoes,  small  arms,  with 
their  equipments  and  other  weapons,  including  a  ram  (when 
present),  belonging  to  a  ship  or  a  fortification  or  to  an  entire 
coast  defense  system. 

3.  Any  equipment,  or  act  of  equipping,  for  resistance. 

ar  ma  men  ta'ri  um  (-mgn-ta'rT-wm),  n.  [L.,  arsenal.] 
The  equipment  of  instruments  or  medicines  used  by  a  med¬ 
ical  man. 

Ar'ma-toles  (ar'md-tolz)  or  Ar  ma  to'li  (-to'li),  n.  ]>l. 
[Prob.  fr.  Annaiolia ,  a  district  (14th  century)  inhabited  by 
freemen.]  A  powerful  body  of  Christian  Greek  mercenaries 
in  the  Turkish  service  from  the  15th  century  to  the  war  of 
Greek  independence  in  1821,  when  many  of  them  joined 
the  Greeks.  Their  power  declined  at  the  close  of  the  18th 
century  under  the  opposition  of  the  Porte, 
ar'ma  ture  (-tur),  n.  [L.  armatura ,  fr.  armare  to  arm  : 
cf.  F.  armature.  See  arm,  v.  t .,  armor.]  1.  Armor  ; 
armament ;  whatever  is  worn  or  used  for  the  protection 
and  defense  of  the  body.  Hence,  a  protective  covering  re¬ 
sembling  or  likened  to  such  armor ;  as  :  a  A  covering  of 
flat  w'ire  wound  about  a  cable,  b  Biol.  An  organ  or  struc¬ 
ture  serving  as,  or  comparable  to,  a  weapon  of  offense  or 
defense,  as  the  teeth,  the  thorns  of  plants,  etc. 

2.  Magnetism.  A  piece  of  soft  iron  or  steel  used  to  connect 
the  poles  of  a  magnet  or  of  adjacent  magnets.  It  may  be 
used  to  preserve  the  intensity  of  magnetization  (when  it 
is  called  a  keeper),  to  support  a  load,  to  make  signals  by  its 
motions  to  and  from  the  magnet  (as  in  the  telegraph),  etc. 

3.  Elec,  a  That  part  of  a  dynamo-electric  machine  carry¬ 
ing  the  conductors  whose  relative  movement  through  the 
magnetic  field  between  the  pole  pieces  causes  an  electric 
current  to  be  induced  in  the  conductors  (as  in  the  dynamo), 
or  which  by  having  a  current  passed  through  them  are 
caused  by  electro-magnetic  induction  to  move  through 
this  field  (as  in  the  motor).  An  armature  usually  con¬ 
sists  of  a  core  of  laminated  soft  iron,  fixed  on  a  central 
spindle  and  wound  with  conductors  in  any  of  several  par¬ 
ticular  ways,  these  conductors  being  connected  up  to  the 
segments  of  the  commutator,  which  is  also  rigidly  fixed  to 
the  spindle.  See  dynamo,  Illust.  b  The  metallic  coating  of  a 
Leyden  jar.  c  One  of  the  strips  of  paper  on  the  stationary 
plate  of  a  Holtz  machine. 

4.  Arch.  Iron  bars  or  framing  employed  for  the  consolida¬ 
tion  of  a  building,  as  in  sustaining  slender  columns,  holding 
up  canopies,  stiffening  glass  windows,  etc. 

ar'ma  ture,  v.  t.  Elec.  To  furnish  or  provide  with  an  arma¬ 
ture  ;  as,  the  armaturing  of  a  cable, 
arm  board.  Leather  Working.  A  graining  board  made 
w  ithout  grooves,  from  the  outer  bark  of  cork  oak. 
arm'chalr'  (arm'chSr'),  n.  A  chair  with  arms  to  support 
the  elbows  or  forearms. 

II  arme  blanche',  1’  (larm'  blaNsh') ;  pi.  les  armes 
blanches  (la/z4rm/  blaNsh').  [F.,  lit.,  white  arm.]  MU.  A 
cutting  or  thrusting  weapon  such  as  the  saber  or  lance, 
as  distinguished  from  a  firearm,  esp.  as  used  by  cavalry. 

When  two  bodies  of  cavalry  meet,  .  .  .  shock  tactics  and  1'arme 
blanche  are  .  .  .  the  speediest,  the  traditional,  and  the  most  nat¬ 
ural  method  of  deciding  the  issue.  Encgc.  lira. 

armed  (armd),  p.  a.  Fitted  with  (such  or  so  many)  arms. 

“  Shoulders  broad  .  .  .  armed  long  and  round.”  Beau,  ti*  FI. 
armed  (armd),  p.  a.  1.  Furnished  with  weapons  of  offense 
or  defense  ;  furnished  with  the  means  of  security  or  pro¬ 
tection.  “  An  armed  host.”  Dryden. 

2.  Furnished  with  whatever  serves  to  add  strength,  force, 
or  efficiency. 

A  distemper  eminently  armed  from  heaven.  De  Foe. 

3.  Her.  a  Generally,  blazoned,  b  Represented  with 
horns,  beak,  talons,  etc.,  or  having  them  of  a  specified 
tincture  ;  —  said  of  beasts  and  birds  of  prey  ;  as,  an  eagle 
gules,  armed  or. 

armed  at  all  points.  Blazoning ,  completely  incased  in 
armor,  sometimes  described  as  armed  cap-i-pie.  —  a.  en 
flfite,  Naut.,  partially  armed.  See  flCte.  —  a.  magnet,  a  mag¬ 
net  provided  with  an  armature.  —  a.  neutrality,  the  position 
of  a  nation  or  group  of  nations  neutral  to  powers  at  war 
with  each  other,  out  armed  to  repulse  aggression  by 
either  belligerent;  also,  the  states  taking  such  position  ; 
specif.  [c(7p.] :  a  A  league,  hostile  to  British  interests, 
made  in  1780  by  the  Baltic  powers  (Russia,  Denmark,  and 
Sweden)  and  soon  acceded  to  by  other  states,  which,  among 
other  things,  declared  the  doctrine  that  free  ships  make 
free  goods  and  limited  articles  to  be  treated  as  contraband, 
b  A  second  similar  league  made  in  1800,  but  not  acceded  to 
by  England.  — a.  peace,  peace  secured  by  the  maintenance 
of  an  armament.  —  A.  Soldier  of  Democracy,  a  sobriquet 
of  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  —  a.  tapeworm,  a  tapeworm  ( Taenia 
solium )  having  twro  rows  of  hooks  on  the  head  ;  the  pork 
tapew  orm.  It  is  a  dangerous  pest  of  man,  esp.  in  European 
countries.  Its  larvae,  called  bladder  worms,  are  found 
in,  and  are  the  cause  of,  measly  pork.  —  a.  to  the  teeth, 
completely  equipped  with  arms. 

Ar  me'nl-an  (ar-me'nT-an),  a.  [Cf.  F.  ArmSnien ,  L.  Arme- 
nius ,  fr.  Armenia.']  Of  or  pert,  to  Armenia  or  Armenians. 
Armenian  bole,  a  soft  clayey  earth  of  a  bright  red  color 
found  in  Armenia,  Tuscany,  etc.,  used  as  a  coloring  ma¬ 
terial,  as  in  tooth  powders.  It  was  formerly  used  in  medi¬ 
cine.  -A.  Church,  the  national  church  of  Armenia,  estab¬ 
lished  about  301  by  Bishop  Gregory  the  Illuminator,  and 
hence  the  earliest  national  Christian  Church.  Its  head, 


since  366,  is  the  Catholicos,  and  since  the  Council  of  Chalce- 
don  in  451,  the  decrees  of  which  it  rejected,  it  has  been  inde¬ 
pendent  of  the  Eastern  Church.  Its  doctrines  and  practices 
resemble  in  the  main  those  of  the  Eastern  Church,  although 
many  modifications  and  the  secession  of  the  United  Arme¬ 
nian  sect  have  come  about  through  the  repeated  negotia¬ 
tions  of  Rome.  —  Armenian  cumin,  caraway.  —  A.  liturgy.  See 
liturgy.  1,  I.  — A.  stone,  a  An  earthy  blue  carbonate  of 
copper  formerly  used  in  medicine,  b  Lapis  lazuli;  — so 
called  in  commerce,  c  Emery.— A.  version  (of  the  Bible). 
See  version. 

Ar  me'ni-an  (ar-me'nT-<m),  n.  1.  An  individual  of  a  Cau- 
casic  race  chiefly  dwelling  in  Armenia.  The  Armenians  are 
brachycephalous,  brunet,  and  of  medium  stature  ;  they  are 
characterized  by  peaceableness,  thrift,  and  business  acu¬ 
men.  They  number  about  five  million.  Since  the  6th  cen¬ 
tury  b.  c.,  w  hen  they  first  appear  in  history ,  they  have  been 
repeatedly  subject  to  rival  Eastern  and  Western  powers. 

2.  The  Armenian  language.  It  has  a  special  alphabet  of 
3s  letters,  traditionally  ascribed  to  the  patriarch  Mesrob,  and  prob¬ 
ably  based  upon  the  Greek,  though  containing  symbols  like 
the'  Persian  and  classed  by  some  as  Iranian  in  origin.  The  alpha¬ 
bet  is  called  also  Mesropian  (which  see).  See  Indo-European. 

3.  Eccl.  An  adherent  of  the  Armenian  Church. 

Ar-men'ic  (ar-mSn'Tk),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Arme¬ 
nian  language  or  tongues  of  the  same  stock. 

Ar  me'noid  (ar-me'noid),  a.  [ Armenian  -f-  -oid.]  Resem¬ 
bling  the  Armenian  race  ;  of  a  type  similar  to  the  Armenian, 
ar'met  (ar'mgt),  n.  [F.,  dim.  of  arme  arm.]  A  late  and 
perfected  kind  of  medieval  helmet,  distinguished  by  clos¬ 
ing  neatly  round  the  head  by  means  of  hinges  following 
the  contour  of  chin  and  neck.  It  surpassed  the  heaurne, 
basinet,  and  sallet  in  combining  lightness  and  convenience 
with  complete  protection. 

The  armet  or  closed  helmet,  first  heard  of  in  1443.  ...  Its  use 
was  exclusively  for  mounted  combatants.  J.  S.  Gardner. 

arm'hole  (arm'hol'),  n.  [arm  -f-  hole.]  1.  The  cavity 
under  the  shoulder ;  the  armpit.  Bacon. 

2.  A  hole  for  the  arm  in  a  garment ;  armscye. 

Ar-mi'da  (ar-me'dd),  72.  A  beautiful  sorceress  in  Tasso’s 
“Jerusalem  Delivered,”  employed  by  Satan  to  seduce 
Rinaldo  and  the  Crusaders.  She  takes  him  to  the  Bower  of 
Bliss,  where  he  forgets  his  vows  ;  but  he  finally  defeats 
Armidain  battle,  converts  her  to  Christianity,  and  becomes 
her  knight.  Cf.  1st  Acrasia,  2. 

The  flaring  gas  lamps  of  the  gaming  house  at  Monaco,  that.4r- 
mida's  garden  of  the  nineteenth  century.  A.  Symonds. 

ar'mi  ger  (ar'mT-jer),  n.  ;  L.  pi.  armigeri  (ar-mlj'er-I). 
[L.,  armor-bearer;  arma  arms  -(-  gerere  to  bear.]  For¬ 
merly,  an  armor-bearer,  as  of  a  knight ;  an  esquire.  Later, 
one  next  in  degree  to  a  knight,  and  entitled  to  armorial 
bearings.  See  esquire.  — ar-mlg'er-al  (ar-mTj'er-al),  a. 
i1  ar-mi'ge-ri  na  ta-li'ti-i  (na'ta-lYsh'Y-T)  [L.  natalitius natal], O. 
Eng.  Law ,  esquires  who  are  the  eldest  sons  of  knights  or  of  the 
younger  sons  of  peers. 

ar  mig'er  ous  (ar-mlj'er-i/s),  a.  Bearing  (heraldic)  arms. 
B.  The  armigerous  part  of  the  population.”  De  Quincey. 
ar'mll  (ar'mll),  n.  [L.  armilla  a  bracelet,  fr.  armus  arm  : 
cf.  OF.  armille.]  1.  A  bracelet.  Obs. 

2 .  An  ancient  astronomical  instrument  for  determining  the 
equinoxes  and  solstices  by  the  shadows  cast  by  the  sun. 
When  composed  of  one  ring  placed  in  the  plane  of  the  equa¬ 
tor  it  was  called  an  equinoctial  armil ;  when  of  two  or  more 
rings,  one  in  the  plane  of  the  meridian,  a  solstitial  armil. 
Ar  mil  ia'ri  a  (ar'mT-la'rT-d),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  L.  armilla  brace¬ 
let  :  —  from  its  ring-6haped  velum.]  Bot.  A  small  genus  of 
agaricaceous  fungi  having  white  spores  and  blue  juice.  They 
are  edible.  Also  [/.  c.],  a  plant  of  this  genus, 
ar'mil-la-ry  (ar'ml-la-ri ),  a.  [L.  armilla  arm  ring,  bracelet, 
armus  arm  :  cf.  F.  armillaire.]  Pertaining  to,  or  resem¬ 
bling,  a  bracelet  or  ring  ;  consisting  of  rings  or  circles, 
armillary  sphere,  an  ancient  astronomical 
machine,  or  skeleton  sphere,  composed  of 
an  assemblage  of  rings,  designed  to  repre¬ 
sent  the  positions  oi  important  circles  of 
the  celestial  sphere.  It  turns  on  its  polar 
axis  within  a  meridian  and  horizon, 
ar'mll  late  (-lat),  a.  [L.  armillatus  brace- 
leted.]  Ringed  as  if  with  bracelets, 
arm'ing  (ar'mTng),  n.  1.  Act  of  furnish¬ 
ing  with,  or  taking,  arms. 

The  arming  was  now  universal.  Macaulay. 

2.  The  arms  or  equipment  so  furnished  ; 

specif.,  heraldic  arms.  Armillary  Sphere. 

3.  A  part  or  fitting  put  upon  a  thing  to  complete  it  or  fit 
it  for  action  ;  as  :  a  The  tallow  with  which  a  sounding  lead 
is  armed.  See  arm,  v.  t .,  5  b-  b  Naut.  (1)  pi.  Red  dress 
cloths  formerly  hung  fore  and  aft  outside  of  a  ship’s  upper 
works  on  holidays.  (2)  A  kind  of  boarding  nettings,  c  The 
armature  of  a  magnet. 

arming  press.  Bookbinding ,  a  blocking  press  ;  —  so  called  esp. 
when  used  for  stamping  heraldic  arms. 

Ar  min'i-an  (ar-min'T-an),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  James  Ar- 
minius  (1560-1609),  a  Dutch  Protestant  divine,  or  his  fol¬ 
lowers,  or  their  doctrines. 

Arminian  Baptists.  See  Baptist,  n. 

A r  min'l-an,  n.  Eccl.  Hist.  A  follower  of  Arminius  ;  a  be¬ 
liever  in  Arminianisra  ;  —  called  also  a  Remonstrant. 
Ar-min'i-an  Ism  (-Tz’m),  n.  The  Arminian  doctrines  or  ten¬ 
ets.  The  five  articles  of  this  system  are  :  1.  Conditional 
election  and  reprobation,  in  opposition  to  the  absolute  pre¬ 
destination  taught  by  Calvin.  2.  Universal  redemption,  or 
that  the  atonement  was  made  by  Christ  for  all  mankind, 
though  none  but  believers  can  be  partakers  of  the  benefit. 
3.  That  man,  in  order  to  exercise  true  faith,  must  be  regen¬ 
erated  and  renewed  by  the  operation  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
which  is  the  gift  of  God.  4.  That  man  may  resist  divine 
grace.  5.  That  man  may  relapse  from  a  state  of  grace ;  in 
opposition  to  Calvin’s  doctrine  of  the  perseverance  of  the 
saints.  They  were  condemned  by  the  synod  of  Dort,  1619, 
but  have  been  widespread  among  Protestant  denomina¬ 
tions.  The  theology  of  the  Wesleyans  of  Great  Britain 
and  Methodists  of  America  is  Arminian.  Cf.  Calvinism. 


Ar-min'1-an  lze  (ar-min'T-an-iz),  r.  t.  <1*  f.  To  bring  or  go 
over  to  Arminian  views  or  doctrines.  —  Ar  min'l  an  iz  er 
(-Iz'er),  72. 

ar  mip'o-tence  (ar-mTp'6-tens),  n.  [L.  armipotentia.'} 
Power  in  arms.  Rare. 

ar  mip'o  tent  (-tent),  a.  [L.  armipotens ;  arma  arms  -j- po- 
tens  powerful.]  Powerful  in  arms  ;  mighty  in  battle. 

The  temple  stood  of  Mars  armipotent.  Dryden. 

ar'mi  stice  (ar'wT-stis),  n.  [F.,  fr.  NL.  armistitium  ;  arma 
arms  -j-  stare ,  statum  (combining  form,  - stitum ),  to  stand 
still.]  A  brief  cessation  of  arms,  by  convention ;  a  tem¬ 
porary  suspension  of  hostilities,  by  agreement ;  a  truce.  It 
may  be  particular,  applying  only  to  a  section  of  the  theater 
of  war,  or  general. 

An  armistice  suspends  military  operations  by  mutual  agreement 
between  the  belligerent  parties.  If  its  duration  is  not  fixed,  the 
belligerent  parties  can  resume  operations  at  any  time,  provided 
always  the  enemy  is  warned  within  the  time  agreed  upon,  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  the  terms  of  the  armistice. 

Rogue  Peace  Convention  (Art.  36). 

arm'let,  n.  [crTTi  -j-  -let.]  1.  A  small  arm,  as  of  the  sea. 

2.  An  arm  ring  ;  a  bracelet  or  band  for  the  upper  arm  ; 
also,  a  short  bandlike  sleeve. 

3.  A  piece  of  armor  for  the  arm. 

II  ar  moire'  (dr'inwar'),  n.  [F.  See  ambry.]  A  kind  of 
large  cupboard  ;  an  ambry. 

ar'mor.  ar'mour  (ar'mer),  n.  [ME.  armure,  fr.  F.  armure , 
OF.  armeure ,  fr.  L.  armatura.  See  armature.]  1.  De¬ 
fensive  arms  for  the  body  ;  any  clothing  or  covering  worn  to 
protect  one’s  person  in  battle.  Armor  has  been  generally  of 
metal,  although  lighter  and  cheaper  substitutes  of  skins,  quilted 
cloth,  horn,  hardened  leather,  etc.,  have  at  various  times  been 
used.  Beginning  writh  the  12th  century,  the  use  of  the  crossbow 
and  the  experience  of  the  crusades  led  to  a  great  development 
of  European  armor,  which  from  this  time  may  be  roughly  clas¬ 
sified  in  four  periods  :  a  1100-1300.  Chain  mall  armor.  The  mail 
hauberk  with  a  coif  or  hood  under  the  close-fitting  helmet  was  the 
constant  feature.  In  the  13th  century  its  sleeves  were  lengthened, 
and  mittens  and  leg  coverings  added'.  Later,  the  joints  began  to  be 
reenforced  with  plates,  b  1300-1400.  Mixed  mail  and  plate  armor. 


1.  Mail  Armor,  Brass  of  2.  Plate  Armor,  a  Helmet  with  Bea- 

Sir  Roger  de  Trumping-  ver  ;  h  Gorget  of  sliding  splints  ; 

ton.12.S9.  n  Tilting  Helm  ;  c  Epauliere  ;  d  Pallette  ;  r  Breast- 

b  Mail  Coif;  c  Ailettes  ;  plate  ;/ Brassart ;  g  Cubitiere  ;  b 

d  Hauberk  ;  e  Surcoat ;  f  Skirt  of  taces  ;  i  Tuille  ;  k  Gaunt- 

Chausses;  g  Genouillere;  let:  /  Cuisse  ;  m  Genouillere;  n 

h  Spur ;  i  Shield;  j  Sword.  Jamb;  o  Solleret. 

The  basinet  was  worn  under  thehuge  sugar-loaf  helm,  with  theca- 
mail  over  the  neck.  In  the  latter  part  oi  the  14th  century  splinted 
armor  became  general,  arms  and  legs  were  incased  in  plates,  and 
laminated  guards  were  added  for  the  shoulder  and  elbow.  Mail 
was  commonly  worn  over  the  quilted  gambeson,  and  covered  in 
turn  with  a  rich  emblazoned  surcoat.  c  1400-1000.  Complete  plate 
armor.  The  globular  basinet  was  joined  by  a  gorget  with  the 
suit.  Perfectly  fitting  steel  panoply  was  made  increasingly  light 
and  flexible,  with  graceful  ridges  and  flutings  to  deflect  weapon 
points.  (See  Illust., 2.)  d  After  1600.  Decorative  armor.  Increasing 
use  of  gunpowder  relegated  armor  from  practical  service  to  jousts. 
Massiveness  and  display  of  chiseled,  embossed,  and  damascened 
surfaces,  often  richly  engraved  and  gilt,  marked  the  decadence  of 
armor,  which  in  its  later  designs  became  assimilated  even  to  prev¬ 
alent  fashions  of  dress.  Officers  and  mounted  men  continued  to 
wear  partial  armor  in  war  until  about  1700  ;  and  survivals  of  it,  as 
in  the  cuirass  and  helmet,  are  still  sometimes  worn  by  cavalry. 

2.  A  suit  of  such  covering.  Obs. 

3.  The  whole  apparatus  of  war,  including  offensive  as  well 
as  defensive  arms.  The  statutes  of  armor  directed  what 
arms  every  man  should  provide.  Obs.  or  Hist. 

4.  Warfare ;  hostilities.  Obs. 

5.  Steel  or  iron  plating  on  ships  or  forts  for  protection  from 
artillery  fire.  The  practical  use  of  naval  armor  began  with 
its  use  by  the  French  in  1855  in  the  Crimean  War,  when 
plates  of  wrought  iron  4£  inches  thick  were  invulnerable. 
The  thickness  of  the  plates  was  increased  to  over  8  inches 
in  1868  and  to  over  12  inches  in  1872.  A  solid  plate  was  found 
to  be  superior  to  a  series  of  plates  of  the  same  total  thick¬ 
ness,  separated  by  layers  of  other  material,  as  wood.  In 
1876  iron  was  rejected  in  favor  of  plates  either  all  steel  or 
having  a  steel  face.  The  latter  were  made  by  the  Wilson 
process,  consisting  in  running  molten  steel  upon  a  white- 
hot  plate  of  wrought  iron,  or  by  the  Ellis  process,  in  which  a 
thin  steel  plate  is  united  to  the  iron  by  running  molten  steel 
in  between  them.  The  compound  plates  failed  to  hold  their 
own  with  the  steel,  but  in  1890  the  principle  of  a  hard  sur¬ 
face  combined  with  a  softer  backing  was  successfully  de- 


named,  probably  with  reference 
to  the  battlefield  of  Megiddo. 

Rev.  xvi.  16. 
ar'raa-men'ta-ry,  n.  [L.  arma¬ 
mentarium.]  An  armory  ;  a 
magazine  or  arsenal  ;  hence,  a 
physician’s  equipment  of  medi¬ 
cines  or  instruments.  Rare. 

Ar  mande'  (Ar'maNd'),  n.  In 
Moliere’e  “  Les  Femmes  Savan- 
tes,”  one  of  the  learned  women, 
in  love  with  Clitandre,  who 
marries  Armande’s  more 
womanly  sister,  Ilenriette. 
ar-ma'ri-an  (ar-ma'rT-/fn),  n. 
[LL.  armarius.  Cf.  ambry.]  A 
custodian  of  books  in  a  mon¬ 
astery.  Rare. 


ar-ma'rf-ol,  n.  [L.  artnario- 

lum .]  An  ambry.  Obs. 
arma-ri'o-lum.’  [L.l  An  ambry, 
ar  ma'ri  um  (iir-ma'rY-rtm).  n.; 
pi.  -R i a  (-a ).  [L.l  An  ambry, 
ar'ma  ry.  n.  [LL.  armarium. 
in  L.,  a  closet,  chest,  safe.  See 
ambry.]  Obs  1.  A  library  ;  pi., 
archives. 

2.  An  armory 
ar-ma'ta.  -f  armada. 

Ar  ma'ta  (iir-ma'td),  n.  pi. 
[NL.,  neut.  pi.  of  L.  armatus 
armed.]  Zool.  An  order  of 
/»ephyrea  having  an  elongated 
pronoscis,  posterior  anus,  and 
two  or  more  setie. 
ar'ma-zine'.  Var.  of  armozeen. 


arme.  +  arm,  army,  harm. 

ar'me-line.  •[•  ermelin. 
Ar-me'ni-ac,o.  \\j.Ai'meniacus.] 
Armenian.  Obs. 
ar  men  i-a'ceous  (ar-mPn'Y-a'- 
shtis^.  a.  [From  armeniaca. 
specific  name  of  the  apricot.] 
Apricot-colored.  Rare. 
arm'er.  arm'er-er.  arm'er  y.  + 

ARMOR,  ARMORER,  ARMORY, 
arm'er,  n.  One  who  arms  or 
supplies  arms. 

Ar  me'ri-a  (iir-me'rY-d),  n. 
[NL.]  Bot.  Syn.  of  Statu  e. 
ar'mer  rit'ter  (iir'mSr  rYt'Sr). 
[G.,  lit.,  poor  knight.]  A  variety 
of  French  toast 
armesine  •[•  armozeen. 


I|  armes' par  lantes' (Arm'pdr^ 

IaNt').  [F.,  lit.,  speaking  arms.] 
Her.  =  canting  ARMS.  Seealso 
REBUS,  //.,  2. 
armet.  +  hermit. 
armeur.  *1*  armor. 
arm'fol,  u. ;  pi.  -fuls.  As  much 
as  the  arm  can  hold, 
arm'gaunt'.  a.  With  gaunt  or 
slender  legs  (?);— occurring  orig¬ 
inally  in  “  An  arm  gaunt  steed/’ 
Shak.  {Ant.  and  Cl.,  I.  v.4M). 
arm'-gret',  a.  Great  as  a  man’s 
arm.  Obs. 

ar'mied  ( iir'mTd),  a.  Compos¬ 
ing  an  army  ;  armylike, 
ar-mif'er  ous.  «.  [L.  armifer  ; 
arma  arms  4-  ferre  to  hear.] 


Bearing  arms  or  weapons.  Rare. 

ar  mi-lau'sa  (ar'mY-ld'sA),  n. ; 
pi. -lai’s.e (-se).  [L.]  A  Roman 
military  tunic. 

ar-mll/la  (iir-mTl'd),  n. ;  L.  pi. 
-L.E(-le).  [L.,  a  bracelet.]  1.  A 
bracelet. 

2.  Zool.  A  colored  ring  on  the 
lower  part  of  the  tibia  of  a  bird. 

3.  Anal.  The  annular  ligament 
of  tli e  wrist.  Rare. 
ar-mll'lar.  a.  [See  armilla rv.] 
Of  or  like  a  hoop  or  ring.  Obs. 
—  u.  An  armillary  sphere.  Obs. 
ar'mil-lat  ed  ( ih,/mY-lat/8d),  a. 
Wearing  bracelets.  Rare. 

Ar  ml-lus'tri  um.  n.  [L.l  Rom. 
Relit/.  A  festival  held  October 


19  for  the  consecration  of  weap¬ 

ons.  See  Mars,  Salii. 
armin.  +  ermine. 
armlne,  >/.  [Cf.  AS.  earming,  fr. 
earm  poor.]  A  wrretched  crea¬ 
ture  :  a  beggar.  Obs. 
ar-mls'o-nant  (iir-iuYs'S-ntfnt), 
ar  mi8'o-nous  (-nils),  a.  [L.  ar- 
misonus;  arma  arms  -f  sonare 
(p.  pr.  sonans)  to  sound.]  Re¬ 
sounding  with  arms.  Rare. 
armite.  f  hermit.  [arms.1 
arm'lesB.  a.  See  -less  ;  arm,[ 
armolrie.  *f*  ambry,  armory. 
Ar-mo'ni  (ar-mS'nl).  Bib. 
ar  mo'ni  ae.  ar-mo'nl  ak.  +  am¬ 
moniac.  [Armkniac.I 

Ar-mo'ni  ak.  Obs.  corrupt,  of  | 


food,  foot ;  out,  oil ;  chair  ;  go  ;  sing,  igk  ;  4ben,  thin ;  nature,  verdure  (250) ;  K  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144) ;  boN  ;  yet ;  zh  =  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Guide. 

Fud  explanations  of  Abbreviations,  Signs,  etc.,  immediately  precede  the  Vocabulary. 
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ARNAUDON’S  GREEN 


veloped  in  the  Harvey  process,  invented  by  H.  A.  Harvey,  of 
New  Jersey.  It  consists  in  carburizing  the  face  of  a  piece 
of  low-carbon  steel  by  subjecting  it  to  the  action  of  carbon 
at  a  very  high  heat,  and  then  to  a  sudden  chilling,  as  by 
a  spray  of  cold  water.  Plates  so  made  shatter  projectiles 
which  would  break  to  pieces  a  plate  entirely  hard  or  per¬ 
forate  one  entirely  soft.  Face-hardened  armor  is  most  ef¬ 
fectively  attacked  by  a  soft-nosed  shell  (see  armor-pierc¬ 
ing).  Increased  tenacity  was  soon  gained  by  the  addi¬ 
tion  of  nickel  to  the  steel.  The  improved  Harvey  or  Krupp 
process,  while  a  secret,  seems  to  include  the  addition  of 
chromium  as  well  as  nickel  to  the  metal.  For  the  distribu¬ 
tion  of  armor  on  vessels,  see  navy,  2.  The  success  of  naval 
armor  quickly  led  to  its  use  for  land  fortifications  also. 
For  inland  forts,  liable  to  continued  bombardment  by 
light  guns,  nickel-steel  armor  is  well  adapted;  for  coast 
defenses,  open  to  brief  attacks  by  heavy  guns,  the  Gruson 
armor  is  much  used,  esp.  on  the  Continent.  This  consists 
of  massive  blocks  of  chilled  cast  iron,  built  together  to 
form  shields.  Its  weight  prevents  its  use  on  shipboard. 

6.  Any  similar  protective  covering  a  The  water-tight  suit 
of  a  diver,  b  A  more  or  less  hard  and  rigid  protective 
covering  of  an  animal  or  plant,  as  the  plates  of  an  arma¬ 
dillo.  c  A  sheathing  of  wire  wound  on  garden  hose. 

7.  Magnetism.  =  armature,  3.  Obs. 

8.  Heraldry.  =  coat  armor. 

ar'mor,  ar'mour  (ar'mer),  v.t.  To  put  armor  on ;  to  equip 
with  armor. 

ar'mor— bear'er,  ar'mour—,  n.  One  who  carries  the  armor 
or  arms  of  another  ;  an  armiger.  Judy.  ix.  54. 

ar'mor— clad',  ar'mour— clad',  a.  Sheathed  in,  or  pro¬ 
tected  by,  armor.  —  n.  A  vessel  so  protected, 
ar'mored,  ar'moured  (ar'merd),  a.  Covered  or  equipped 
with  armor. 

armored  concrete.  =  ferro-concrete.  —  a.  cruiser.  See 
navy,  2.  —  a.  scale.  See  Diaspinas. 

ar'mor  er,  ar'mour-er  (ar'mer-er),  n.  [ME.  armurer , 
armerer ,  fr.  F.  armurier,  fr.  armure  armor.]  1.  One  who 
makes  or  repairs  armor  or  arms. 

2.  Formerly,  one  who  had  care  of  the  arms  and  armor  of 

a  knight,  and  who  dressed  him  in  armor.  Shak. 

3.  One  who  has  the  care  of  arms  and  armor,  cleans  or  re¬ 
pairs  them,  etc. ;  specif.:  a  Nav.  Formerly,  in  the  United 
States  Navy,  a  petty  officer  in  charge  of  the  armory,  who 
cleaned  and  repaired  the  small  arms,  b  Mil.  An  enlisted 
man  having  charge  of  the  repairs  to,  and  good  condition  of, 
the  small  arms  of  a  command. 

armor,  or  armour,  grating.  A  grating  of  heavy  metal  bars, 
set  in  the  funnel,  hatches,  or  such  other  openings  of  a  war 
ship  as  cannot  be  closed  in  action,  to  keep  pieces  of  burst¬ 
ing  shells  from  goim?  below. 

ar  mo'ri  al  (ar-mo'ri-al),  a.  [From  armory :  cf.  F.  armo¬ 
rial .]  Belonging  to  armor,  or  to  the  heraldic  arms  or  es¬ 
cutcheon  of  a  family, 
armorial  bearings.  See  arms,  3. 
ar  mo'ri- al,  n.  A  book  of  heraldic  arms. 

Ar-mor'lc  (ar-mbr'Tk)  |  a.  [L.  Armorica  the  modern  Brit- 
Ar  mor'i  can  (-T-k&n)  j  tany,  fr.  Celtic  ;  cf.  W.  ar  on  -j- 
mor  sea.]  1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  northwestern  part  of 
France  (formerly  called  Armorica,  now  Bretagne  or  Brit¬ 
tany),  or  its  people. 

2.  Geol.  Pertaining  to  or  designating  a  system  of  moun¬ 
tains  extending  from  Ireland  to  central  France,  formed  at 
the  close  of  the  Paleozoic  era. 

Ar  mor'i  can,  n.  A  native  or  the  language  of  Armorica. 
See  Breton,  Indo-European. 

ar'mor  1st  (ar'iuer-Tst),  n.  [Cf.  F.  armoriste.~\  One  skilled 
in  coat  armor  or  heraldry. 

ar'mor-pierc  ing,  ar'mour-pierc'ing,  a.  Capable  of,  or 
used  for  the  purpose  of,  piercing  armor  ;  —  said  of  shot  or 
shell,  the  shot  having  a  smaller  bursting  charge  and  greater 
penetrative  power  than  shell.  In  the  U.  S.  Navy,  armor- 
piercing  shells  have  a  ,, 
solid,  pointed  head  and  a 
length  of  about  three  or 
three  and  a  half  calibers. 

High  explosive  bursting 
charges  are  now  gener¬ 
ally  used.  The  material 
is  hardened  forged  steel, 
but  a  soft  steel  cap,  or 
nose,  is  generally  fitted 
on  the  point.  This,  by  yielding  on  the  first  shock  of  impact, 
prevents  the  shattering  of  the  projectile  and,  as  is  believed, 
tends  to  hold  the  point  against  the  spot  of  impact  and  may 
act  as  a  lubricant.  Cf.  biting  angle  ;  see  armor,  n.,  5. 
armor,  or  armour,  plate-  A  plate  of  armor ;  armor  (see  ar¬ 
mor,  it  ..5).—  ar'mor-plat  ed,  or  ar'mour-  (plat'Sd ;  -Td),  a. 

This  day  will  be  launched  .  .  .  the  first  armor-plated  steam 
frigate  in  the  possession  of  Great  Britain.  7 'imes  (Dec.  29,  18(50). 
armor,  or  armour,  Shelf.  Naut.  A  wide  continuous  shelf 
below  the  water  line  of  an  armored  ship,  used  to  support 
the  vertical  armor  and  its  backing, 
ar'mor-y , ar'mour-y  (-T ),n.;pl.  -ies(-Tz).  [Prob.fr. armor, 
but  confused  with  the  source  of  ambiy,  and  also  with  F. 
*< armoiries  heraldic  emblems,  coats  of  arms,  OF.  armoieries , 
fr.  OF.  armoier  to  paint  arms  or  coats  of  arms.  Cf.  arms, 
armorial,  ambry.]  1.  Armor;  defensive  and  offensive  arms. 

Celestial  armory,  shields,  helms,  and  spears.  Milton. 

2.  A  place  where  arms  and  instruments  of  war  are  depos¬ 
ited  ;  in  the  United  States,  usually,  a  large  building  in¬ 
cluding  also  a  drill  hall,  offices,  etc. 

3.  A  manufactory,  usually  one  belonging  to  the  govern¬ 
ment,  of  arms,  as  rifles,  pistols,  bayonets,  swords.  U.  S. 

4.  An  armed  force.  Obs. 

6.  That  branch  of  heraldry  which  treats  of  coat  armor. 

6.  Ensigns  armorial ;  armorial  bearings.  Spenser. 

7.  Erroneously  used  for  armoire. 

ar'mo-zeen' )  (ar'mo-zen'),  n.  [F.  armoisin .]  A  thick 
ar  mo  zine'  1  plain  silk,  generally  black,  and  used  for  cleri¬ 
cal  robes  and  mourning  bands, 
arm'pit'  (arm'ptt/),  n.  The  hollow,  or  pit,  beneath  the 
junction  of  the  arm  and  shoulder;  the  axilla, 
arm'rack'  (-r5k'),  n.  A  frame  for  holding  small  arms, 
arms  (armz),  n.  pi.  [ME.  armes ,  F.  arme ,  pi.  annes ,  fr. 
L.  arma ,  pi.,  arms.  Cf.  alarm.]  1.  Instruments  or 
weapons  of  offense  or  defense  ;  loosely,  objects  of  any  kind 
that  may  be  used  as  weapons. 


Armor-piercing  Shell,  a  Cap ;  b 
Chamber  for  Bursting  Charge  ;  c 
Base  Plug  ;  d  Fuse. 


Armor.  Abbr.  Armoric. 

aj'mo-ra'ci-a  (iir'mO-ra'ehY-a ; 
-sl-d),  n.  [L.,  horse-radish.) 
Bot.  a  The  horse-radish  ( Ro - 
rippa  armoracia).  b  [cap.)  A 
eubgenus  of  Roripjta,  based  on 
the  species  II.  armoracia ,  the 
horse-radish. 

ar'mord  Armored.  Ref.  Sp. 


Ar'mo-ri'cian  (ar'mfi-rYsh'an), 

a.  tf  n.  =  Armorican. 
ar'mo-rled  (ar'mrt-rYd),  a. 
Decked  with  armorial  bearings, 
armosle.  n.  Armozeen  Obs. 
Ar'mouchi'quois'  (ar'mdo'- 
she'kwa'),  n.  pi.  An  early 
French  name  for  the  Algonquin 
Indians  of  New  England. 


Three  horses  and  three  goodly  suits  of  arms.  Tennyson. 

The  right  of  the  people  to  keep  and  bear  arms  shall  not  be  in¬ 
fringed.  U.  S.  Const.)  Amend.  II. 

The  arms  intended  by  the  Constitution  [of  the  United  States] 
are  such  as  are  suitable  for  the  general  defense  of  the  community 
.  .  .  and  the  secret  carrying  of  those  suited  merely  to  deadly 
individual  encounters  may  be  prohibited.  T.  M.  Cooley. 

2.  The  deeds  or  exploits  of  war;  military  service  or  sci¬ 
ence.  “  Arms  and  the  man  I  sing.”  Dryden. 

3.  Her.  The  hereditary  ensigns  armorial  of  a  family,  con¬ 
sisting  of  figures  and  colors  borne  in  shields,  banners, 
etc.,  as  marks  of  dignity  and  distinction;  hence,  similar 
devices  adopted  by  governments  as  a  mark  of  authority 
or  official  dignity  and  used  esp.  on  seals  and  documents. 
Arms  are  also  granted  to  or  adopted  by  towns,  corpora¬ 
tions,  and  others  as  a  badge  or  trade-mark.  The  term  arms 
is  often  applied  in  the  United  States  to  devices  assumed 
by  private  persons  to  indicate  relationship  to  a  family  en¬ 
titled  to  bear  the  devices  as  hereditary  arms, 
or  to  devices  assumed  as  a  family  emblem, 
arms  of  adoption,  Her .,  arms  taken  by  a  stranger 
in  blood,  in  compliance  with  the  will  of  a  tes¬ 
tator.  —  a.  of  alliance,  Her.,  arms  taken  up  by 
the  issue  of  heiresses,  to  show  their  maternal 
descent;  also,  arms  taken  by  a  husband  or 
wife  from  the  shield  of  his  or  her  spouse. — 
a.  of  assumption.  Her.  =  assumptive  arms.  —  a. 
of  community,  //e7.,arms  of  corporate  and  other 
bodies,  as  bishops’  sees,  abbeys,  universities, 
towns,  etc.  —  a.  of  dominion,  Her .,  national 
arms  borne  by  a  sovereign. — a.  of  precision. 

Mil.)  modern  rifled  firearms,  esp.  when 
equipped  w  ith  graduated  sights,  special  am¬ 
munition,  etc., in  contradistinction  to  smooth¬ 
bore  muskets  and  cannon.  —  a.  of  pretension. 

Her.)  arms  of  a  sovereignty  or  otfier  rank,  as¬ 
sumed  to  denote  a  claim  to  the  realm  or  rank 
by  one  not  in  possession  of  it,  as  the  fleurs-de- 
lis  of  France  borne  on  the  shield  of  England 
from  1340  to  1801.  —  a.  of  succession,  Her.)  arms 
denoting  inheritance.  —  in  a.,  armed  for  war; 
in  a  state  of  hostility,  —  to  a.  1  a  summons  to 
war  or  battle ;  a  signal  for  soldiers  to  fall  in, 
under  arms,  as  quickly  as  possible.  —  under  a. 

Mil.  a  Drawn  up  fully  armed  and  equipped, 
b  Enrolled  for  military  service  ;  as,  the  state 
has  a  million  men  under  arms. 

arms  curtains.  Naval.  Weather  cloths  for 
protecting  small  arms  in  boats. 

arm'scye'  (arm'si'),  n.  An  armhole  in  a  gar¬ 
ment.  See  scye. 

arm’s  end  The  end  of  the  arm ;  fig.,  a  good 
distance  off. 

arm  slasher  One  who  cuts  his  arm  to  drink 
the  blood  to  his  mistress’s  health  —  once  a 
practice  with  gallants. 

arm’s  length.  The  length  of  the  arm;  fig., 
a  good  distance. 

to  keep,  stay,  etc.,  at  arm’s  length,  fig.,  to  ex¬ 
clude,  refrain,  etc.,  from  close  contact  or  fa¬ 
miliar  intercourse. —  to  work  at  arm  s  length, 
to  work  disadvantageous! y. 

arm's  reach  Distance  the  arm  can  reach. 

Armstrong  gun  (iirm'str8ng).  Ordnance.  A 
rifled  gun  built  according  to  the  system  of 
built-up,  wrought-iron  ordnance  invented 
about  1855  by  Sir  W.  G.  Armstrong  of  Eng¬ 
land.  Guns  constructed  on  this  system  have 
been  both  muzzle-loading  and  breech-loading, 
and  have  ranged  from  light  field  guns  to  the 
heaviest  ordnance.  The  body  of  the  breech¬ 
loading  guns  was  of  coiled  wrought-iron 
tubes,  welded  together  end  to  end,  reenforced 
in  the  rear  of  the  trunnions  by  two  additional 
tubes  or  jackets,  the  outer  consisting  of  a 
spiral  coil,  the  intermediate  of  an  iron  slab 
bent  and  welded.  The  muzzle-loading  guns 
were  made  of  an  interior  steel  tube,  supported 
in  the  rear  by  a  solid  breech  plug  and  over 
the  seat  of  the  charge  by  a  breech  piece,  the 
tube  and  breech  piece  being  further  strength¬ 
ened  by  wrought-iron  tubes  shrunk  into  posi¬ 
tion.  The  modern  guns  of  the  system  are  often 
referred  to  as  of  the  “  Elswick”  pattern,  after 
the  location  of  the  great  ordnance  works. 

ar'mure  (ar'inur),  n.  [F.  See  armor.]  1.  Ar¬ 
mor.  Obs. 

2.  A  variety  of  twilled  fabric  of  silk  or  wool, 
or  a  mixture,  plain,  ribbed,  or  in  a  small  design. 

3.  The  loom  harness  used  for  a  certain  weave. 

ar'my  (ar'mT),  n. ;  pi.  -mies  (-mTz).  [F.  armee ;, 

fr.  LL.  amiata,  fr.  L.  armare  to  arm.  Cf. 
armada.]  1.  An  armed  expedition.  Obs. 

At  many  a  noble  armee  had  he  be.  Chaucer. 


or  more  classes  of  soldiers  organized  largely  for  territorial 
defense,  living  at  home  and  having  only  occasional  periods 
of  drill  and  instruction,  who  are  variously  called  home 
reserves  (as  in  the  table  below),  second)  third)  etc.,  line  of 
defense  (the  regular  army  ana  its  reserves  ordinarily  con¬ 
stituting  the  first  line  of  defense))  territorial  forces,  or  the 
like.  In  countries  where  conscription  prevails  a  soldier  is 
supposed  to  serve  a  given  number  of  years.  He  is  usually 
enrolled  first  in  the  regular  army,  tnen  passes  to  its  re¬ 
serve,  then  into  the  home  reserves,  to  serve  until  he 
reaches  the  age  limit.  If  for  any  reason  he  is  not  enrolled 
in  the  regular  army,  he  may  begin  his  service  in  the  army 
reserves  or  even  the  home  reserves,  but  then  serves  the 
full  number  of  years  or  up  to  the  age  limit.  In  equipment 
the  organization  of  the  army  is  into  the  three  great  arma 
of  infantry,  cavalry,  and  artillery,  together  with  more  or 
less  numerous  other  branches,  such  as  engineers,  medical 
corps,  etc.,  besides  the  staff  organizations  such  as  those  of 
the  pay  and  subsistence  departments. 

TIIE  PRINCIPAL  MODERN  ARMY  ORGANIZATIONS. 


Country. 

Regular  Army. 
Conscript  or  Volunteer; 

Term  of  Service; 
Peace  and  War  Footing. 

Army  Re- 

S  L  ft  V  E . 

Term  of 
Service. 

1st  Si  2d  Home  Reserved. 
Term  of  Service; 

Age  Limit. 

Austria- 

Hungary. 

Conscript;  3  years;  Peace 
325,000,  War  980, 000,  or  with 
Home  Reserves  2, .500, 000. 
(Common  Army;  Home  Re¬ 
serves  separate). 

7  years,  or 
not  in  pre¬ 
vious  ser¬ 
vice,  10 
years. 

1st:  Landwehr  (Austrian); 
Ilonvedseg  (Hungarian);  2 
years,  or  not  in  previous 
service,  12  years.  2d :  Land- 
sturm(  Austr.);Nepf61keles 
(IIung.);Ui  til  limit;42 yrs. 

Belgium. 

Volunteer,  supplemented  by 
conscription;  8 years;  Peace 
.*50,000,  War  180,1)00. 

5  years. 

Garde  Civique,  in  com¬ 
munes  of  more  than  10,000 
and  fortified  places;  Vol¬ 
unteer. 

Denmark. 

Conscript;  4 years  (not con¬ 
stant  service);  Peace  10,000, 
War  62,000. 

4  years. 

Reserve  of  Army,  Second 
Grade;  8  years;  38  years. 

France. 

Conscript;3years;  Peace  (500,- 
000,  War  2,500,000,  exclusive 
of  Territorial  Army  and  its 
Reserve. 

10  years. 

1st  :  Territorial  Army  ;  6 
years.  2d;  Territorial  Re¬ 
serve;  6  years;  45  years. 

German 

Empire. 

Common 

Army. 

Conscript;  2  years  (3  for  cav¬ 
alry  and  field  horse  artil¬ 
lery);  Peace  005,000,  War 
2,000,000  to  3,000,0(50,  exclu¬ 
sive  of  Landsturm. 

4  yearB. 

1st  ;  Landwehr;  1st  Ban  5 
years  (4  for  cavalry  and 
field  horse  artillery),  2d 
Ban  7  years.  2d  :  Land- 
sturm;  Until  limit;  45 years. 

Great 

Britain 

Guards  &  Army  Service 
Corps 3y ears,  others  7  years 
(generally)  ;  Peace  325,000, 
War  950,000,  including  all 
forces. 

Guards  & 
Army  Ser¬ 
vice  Corps 
9  years, 
others  5 
years. 

1st ;  Special  Reserve  (cre¬ 
ated  out  of  the  Militia  in 
1907) ;  6  years.  2d  :  Terri¬ 
torial  Army  ;  4  years. 

Italy. 

Conscript;  varying  terms; 
Peace  262,000,  \Var  1,000,000, 
besides  Territorial  Militia. 

See  below.* 

Japan. 

Conscript;  3  years;  Peace 
170,000,  War  9J0,U00,  exclu¬ 
sive  of  Landsturm. 

years. 

1st:  Landwehr;  10years(De- 

pot  also  for  those  not  en¬ 
listed  in  the  army,  12  years 
and  4  months).  2d:  Land- 
sturmsUntil  limit;  40 years. 

t  Nether¬ 
lands- 

Volunteer,  supplemented 
by  conscription  ;  5  years 
(not  constant  service); 
Peace  38,000,  War  70,000. 

No  regular 
Reserve; 
citizens 
under  36 
liable. 

tRusBla. 

Conscript;  5  years,  4  years 
actual;  Peace  1,000,000,  War 
4,500,000. 

Zapas; 

13  years. 

Opolchenie;  5  years  or  until 
limit;  43  years. 

Turkey 

(only  Mo¬ 
hamme¬ 
dans;  oth¬ 
ers  taxed). 

Nizam;  Conscript ;  3  vears  ; 
Peace  200,000  to  300,000 
(nominal);  War 975,000,  ex¬ 
clusive  of  Mustaliliz. 

6  years. 

1st;  Redif ;  9  years.  2d:  Mus- 
tahflz;  2  years  or  until 
limit;  40  years. 

•♦United 

States 

Volunteer;  5  years;  Peace 
(actual)  (54.000,  War  225,000 
(Regular  Army  Sc  National 
Guard). 

None. 

1st:  National  Guard  (Volun¬ 
teer  State  Troops);  Varying 
terms  of  service.  2d;  All 
citizens  from  18  to  44  liable. 

*  No  regular  system  of  reserve.  All  citizens  liable  to  serve  between  ages  of  20 
and  39  years.  Under  a  system  of  unlimited  leave  all  are  supposed  to  be  serving 
until  the  age  limit  in  the  Army,  the  Mobile  Militia,  or  the  Territorial  Militia, 
t  The  army  of  the  Netherlands  is  almost  entirely  colonial. 

I  Terms  of  service  varv  slightly  in  different  parts  of  empire. 

**  During  the  Great  War  the  army  of  the  United  States  was  reorganized  (to  be 
again  reorganized  alter  the  war)  so  that  it  consisted  of:  a  the  Regular  Army  ; 
volunteer,  3  years  active,  4  years  reserve.  Actual  strength  April,  1917,  190, (XH) ; 
b  the  National  Guard  while  in  federal  service:  units  designated  by  President  by 
calls  of  July  15  and  25,  1917:  c  drafted  forces,  at  first  called  National  Army;  num¬ 
ber  not  limited;  President  empowered  to  call  all  physically  fit  males  between 
ages  of  18-45  inclusive;  total  inducted  Sept..  1917,  to  Nov.,  1918*2,801,6.35;  d  volun¬ 
teers  enlisting  for  the  period  of  the  war  only,  and  on  the  same  status  as  other  en¬ 
listed  men  of  the  Regular  Army.  The  title's  Regular  Army,  National  Guard  in 
Federal  service,  and  National  Army  were  discontinued  August  7,  1918,  when  all 
were  combined  into  a  single  unified  force  called  the  United  States  Anny.  Total 
strength  Nov.,  1918, 3,665,U00.  Information  as  to  European  armies  was  withheld* 


2.  A  collection  or  body  of  men  armed  for  war,  esp.  one  or¬ 
ganized  in  companies,  battalions,  regiments,  brigades,  and 
divisions,  under  proper  officers. 

3.  A  body  of  persons  organized  for  the  advancement  of  a 
cause  ;  as,  the  Blue  Ribbon  Army. 

4.  A  great  number  ;  vast  multitude  ;  host ;  array. 

An  army  of  good  words.  Shak. 

Syn.  —  Forces,  host,  troops,  array, 
army  corps  (kor),  or  (French)  corps'  d’ar'mee'  (k$r'- 
d&Uma').  A  main  body  containing  two  or  more  divisions 
of  a  large  army,  organized  as  a  complete  army,  compris¬ 
ing  all  arms  (in  practice  varying  in  relative  proportions) 
and  sufficient  in  itself  for  all  the  operations  of  war.  In 
the  United  States  army  as  reorganized  for  the  Great  War, 
an  army  corps  consisted  of  six  divisions  ;  4  active,  1  depot, 
and  1  replacement,  and  two  regiments  of  cavalry,  corps 
artillery,  engineers,  telegraphers,  etc.,  essentially  follow¬ 
ing  European  practice.  Previously  the  army  corps  had  been 
smaller  in  both  the  United  States  and  in  British  practice. 
Army  List  In  England,  an  officially  published  list  of  the 
commissioned  officers  in  the  army.  Cf.  Army  Register. 
army  organization.  The  system  by  which  a  country 
raises,  classifies,  arranges,  and  eouips  its  armed  land 
forces.  The  usual  divisions  are ;  (1)  A  regular  or  active 
army ,  in  which  soldiers  serve  continuously  w  ith  the  colors 
and  live  in  barracks  or  cantonments  when  not  in  the  field  ; 
(2)  the  reserves  of  this  army,  in  which  the  soldiers,  while 
remaining  constantly  subject  to  a  call  to  the  colors,  live 
at  their  homes,  being  summoned  more  or  less  frequently 
to  report  for  instruction,  drill,  or  maneuvers:  and  (3)  one 


armour,  armour-bearer,  etc. 

Vars.  of  armor,  etc. 
arms'eyeG  Var.  of  armscye. 
arm'sdze'.  Var.  of  armscye. 
arm' strong. n.  [arm  -f  strong;— 
from  the  difficulty  in  uprooting 
it.)  Knotgrass.  Dial. 
armthe.  F  ermthe. 
Ar-much'ee  chert  (ar-mbk'e). 


(From  Armuchee,  village  in 

Georgia.)  Geo{.  A  formation  of 
the  Devonian  system  in  Georgia 
and  Alabama. 

ar' mu-let,  n.  An  armlet.  Obs. 
armur.  •(•  armor. 
armury.  f  armory. 
arm'y,  a.  Abounding  in,  or 
produced  by,  arms  or  branches; 


Army  Register.  In  the  United  States,  an  annual  register, 
publishedby  the  War  Department,  containing  the  names 
of  army  officers,  their  relative  rank,  etc.  Cf.  Army  List. 

Army  Service  Corps.  In  the  British  army,  a  corps  of 
officers  and  enlisted  men  under  the  direction  of  the  Quar¬ 
termaster  General,  whose  duty  is  to  supply  and  transport 
the  army. 

army  worm  a  The  larva 
of  a  noctuid  moth  which 
often  travels  in  great 
multitudes  from  field  to 
field,  destroying  grass, 

frain,  and  other  crops. 

he  common  species  of 
the  northern  United 
States  is  Leucania  uni- 
puncta.  The  name  is 
often  applied  to  other 
related  species,  as  the 
cotton  worm,  the  grass 
worm,  called  fall  army  Army  Worm  (Leucania  unipuncta) 
worm,  and  the  beet  army  about  %  nat.  size,  a  Imago  ;  o 
worm  (which  see),  b  One  Pupa  5  c  Larva, 
of  the  larvje  of  certain  small  two-winged  flies  of  the  genus 
Sciara,  which  march  in  large  companies,  in  regular  order, 
ar'na  (ar'na)  |  n.  [Hind,  ama ,  fern,  arm.]  Zo'dl.  The 
ar'nee  (-ne)  I  wild  buffalo  of  India  (Bos  bubalus),  which 
is  larger  than  the  domestic  buffalo  and  has  longer  horns. 
Ar'nau-don’s  green  (ar'nS-d5nz).  A  valuable  pigment 
composed  of  chromic  hydroxide,  Cr(OH)s,  either  alone  or 
combined  with  some  acid,  as  boric,  phosphoric,  etc. 


branchy.  Rare.  Bums. 

army  ant.  =  foraging  ant. 
armyn.  +  ermine. 

Army  plot.  Eng.  Hist.  An  abor¬ 
tive  plot  started  in  the  army, and 
led  by  Wilmot  in  1041,  to  march 
upon  London,  save  the  Earl  of 
Strafford,  and  free  Charles  I. 
from  his  thraldom  toParliament. 


arn,  n.  The  alder  tree.  DiaL 
Eng.  or  Scot. 

Arn.  Abbr.  Arnold. 

arn.  +  are,  earn,  erne,  ran. 

Ar'na  (iir'nd).  Bib.  [ist.I 

Ar'nald-ist.  Var.  of  Arnold-) 

Ar'nan  (iir'nfin).  Bib. 

ar-nat'ta,  ar-nat'to.  Vara,  of 

annatto. 


ale,  senate,  care,  Am,  dccount,  arm,  ask,  sofa ;  eve,  Svent,  find,  recent,  maker ;  ice,  ill ;  old,  Sbey,  6rb,  6dd,  sSft,  connect ;  use,  unite,  urn,  dp,  circus,  menu ; 

U  Foreign  Word*  f  Obsolete  Variant  ot  +  combined  with.  =  equals. 
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Arnaut'  )  (ar-nout/),  n.  [Turk.  Arnaut ,  fr.  NGr.  ’A p- 
Ar-naout'  (  pa/3t rq,,  for  ’Ap/Said rqs.]  An  inhabitant  of 
Albania  and  neighboring  mountainous  regions;  specif.,  one 
serving  as  a  soldier  in  the  Turkish  army. 
ar'nl-ca(ar'uT-kd),  ?i.  [NL.  ;  origin  unknown.]  1.  [cap.] 
Bot.  A  large  genus  of  asteraceous  herbs,  of  the  Northern 
Hemisphere,  distinguished  from  Senecio  chiefly  by  the  op¬ 
posite  leaves.  The  heads  are  discoid  or  have  bright  yellow 
rays.  A.nudicaulis ,  the  leopard’s-bane,  is  the  only  species  of 
the  eastern  United  States;  in  the  West  they  are  numerous. 
2.  Pharm.  The  rhizome  and  roots  of  Arnica  montana, 
used  for  the  stimulant  and  local  irritant  effect,  esp.  in  the 
tincture,  as  embrocations  for  bruises,  sprains,  swellings, 
etc.  ;  hence,  popularly,  a  preparation  of  these. 

Ar'nold  1st  (ar'imld-Tst),  n.  One  of  the  followers  of 
Arnold,  or  Amaldus,  of  Brescia,  who  preached  against 
clerical  riches  and  corruption,  and  instigated  the  Romans 
to  rebel  against  the  temporal  power  of  the  Pope.  He  was 
executed  in  1155,  and  his  adherents  were  scattered. 
ar'O-ei'ra  (Xr'o-a'rd),  n.  [Pg.,  prob.  fr.  native  name.]  Any 
of  several  anacardiaceous  shrubs  or  trees  yielding  a  me¬ 
dicinal  resin ;  esp.  :  Schinus  molle ,  of  Peru  and  the  Andes  ; 
S.  terebinthifolius,  of  Brazil ;  and  Astronium  fraxinifolium, 
also  of  Brazil. 

ar'oid  (Xr'oid  ;  Sr'-),  a  rol'de  ous  (d-roi'de-?*s),  a.  [*4rum 
-\--oid.]  Bot.  Belonging  to  the  arum  family, 
ar'oid,  n.  Any  plant  of  the  arum  family  (Araceae). 

A  roi'des  (d-roi'dez),  n.  [NL.  See  Arum  ;  -oid.]  Bot. 
A  small  genus  of  African  araceous  plants,  the  best  known 
being  the  common  calla  lily,  A.  xthiopicum ,  the  spotted 
calla,  .1.  albo-maculatum,  and  the  yellow  calla,  .4.  hasta- 
tum,  all  commonly  cultivated.  '  The  genus  is  closely  re¬ 
lated  to  Peltandra.  Richardia  is  a  synonym.  See  calla. 
a-rolnt'  (d-roint/),  interj.  [Cf.  E.  dial.  rynt,  rynt  thee, 
roynt ,  or  runt ,  terms  used  by  milkmaids  to  a  cow  that  has 
been  milked,  in  order  to  drive  her  away,  to  make  room  for 
others.]  Stand  off,  or  begone.  Obs. 

Aroint  thee,  witch,  tne  rump-fed  ronyon  cries.  Shak. 
a  ro'ma  (d-ro'md),  n.  ;  pi.  -mas  (-mdz) ;  occas .,  L.  -mata 
(-td).  [L.  aroma ,  Gr.  apiopa  :  cf.  ME.  &  OF.  aromat  spice, 

F.  aromate.~\  1.  Spice  ;  —  usually  in  pi.  Obs. 

2.  Quality  or  principle  of  plants  or  other  substances  consti¬ 
tuting  their  fragrance ;  agreeable  odor  ;  as,  aroma  of  coffee. 

3.  Fig.  :  The  fine  diffusive  quality  of  intellectual  power  ; 
flavor  ;  as,  the  subtile  aroma  of  genius. 

The  aroma  and  fragrance  of  new  thought  were  perceptible  in 
these  designs,  after  three  centuries  of  wear  and  tear  Hawthorne. 
Syn.  —  See  smell. 

ar'O-mat'lC  (Sr'o-mat'Tk)  1  a.  [F.  aromatique,  L.  aroma- 
ar  o  mat'i  cal  (-T-kdl),  J  ticus ,  Gr.  dpw/xan/co;.  See 
aroma.]  1.  Of,  pert,  to,  or  containing,  aroma;  fragrant ; 
spicy;  strong-scented;  odoriferous;  as,  aromatic  balsam. 
2.  Chem.  Derived  from,  or  characterized  by  the  presence 
of,  the  benzene  nucleus  :  —  said  of  a  large  class  of  cyclic 
organic  compounds.  This  use  of  aromatic  arose  from  its 
ordinary  use  as  descriptive  of  the  odorous  compounds,  as 
oil  of  wmtergreen,  of  bitter  almond,  etc.,  of  this  class. 
Syn.  —  See  redolent. 

aromatic  sulphuric  acid,  Phaim .,  a  mixture  of  sulphuric 
acid,  tincture  of  ginger,  oil  or  spirit  of  cinnamon,  and 
alcohol,  used  in  medicine  as  a  tonic  and  astringent.  —  a. 
vinegar,  a  solution  of  acetic  acid  highly  flavored  with  aro¬ 
matic  substances.  The  formula  of  the  American  Pharma¬ 
ceutical  Association  includes  oils  of  lavender,  rosemary, 
juniper,  peppermint,  cinnamon,  lemon,  and  cloves,  with  al¬ 
cohol  as  a  solvent.  —  a.  wintergreen.  =  wintergreen,  2. 
ar  o  mat'lc,  n.  A  plant,  drug,  or  medicine  characterized 
by  a  fragrant  smell,  and  usually  by  a  warm,  pungent  taste, 
as  ginger,  cinnamon,  spices. 

a-ro'ma  tlze  (d-ro'md-tiz  ;  277),  v.  t.  ;  a-ro'ma-tized  (-tizd); 
a-ro'ma-tiz'ing  (-tiz'Tng).  [L.  aronuitizare ,  Gr.  dpco/ua- 
tI&iv  :  cf.  F.  aromatiser.]  To  impregnate  with  aroma  ;  to 
render  aromatic  ;  to  give  a  spicy  scent  or  taste  to  ;  to  per¬ 
fume.  —  a-ro'ma-ti-za'tion  (-ti-[-ti-]za'shwn ;  Sr'o-mSt'-), 
n.  —  a-ro'ma-tiz^r  (-tiz'er),  n. 

a  round'  (d-round'),  adv.  [a-  -f-  round.]  1.  In  a  course 
making  a  circle  or  part  of  a  circle  ;  on  every  side;  round. 

2.  In  a  circuit ;  here  and  there  within  the  surrounding 
space  ;  all  about  ;  as,  to  travel  around  from  town  to  town. 

3.  Near;  in  the  neighborhood  ;  as,  this  man  was  standing 
around  when  the  fight  took  place.  Colloq.,  U.  S. 

See  round,  the  shorter  form,  adv.  &  prep.,  which,  in 
some  of  the  meanings,  is  more  commonly  used, 
a-round',  prep.  1.  On  all  sides  of  ;  encircling  ;  encompass¬ 
ing  ;  so  as  to  make  the  circuit  of ;  about. 

A  lambent  flame  arose,  which  gently  spread 

Around  his  brows.  Dryden. 

2.  From  one  part  to  another  of ;  at  random  through  ; 
about ;  on  another  side  of  ;  as,  to  travel  around  the  coun¬ 
try  ;  a  house  around  the  corner.  Colloq.,  U.  S. 
a-rous'al  (d-rouz'dl),  n.  Act  of  arousing,  or  state  of  being 
aroused. 

Whatever  has  associated  itself  with  the  arousal  and  activity  of 
our  better  nature.  Hare. 

a-rouse'  (d-rouz'),  v.  t.  cf*  i.  ;  a-roused'  (d-rouzd') ;  a-rous'- 


ino.  [a-  -f-  rouse.]  To  excite  to  action  from  a  state  of  rest ; 
to  stir,  or  put  in  motion  or  exertion  ;  to  rouse ;  to  excite  ;  as, 
to  arouse  one  from  sleep  ;  to  arouse  the  dormant  faculties. 
Grasping  his  spear,  forth  issued  to  arouse 
His  brother,  mighty  sovereign  of  the  host.  Coicper. 

No  suspicion  was  aroused.  ^  J ferlvale. 

a-row'  (d-ro'),  adv.  [a-  on  -f-  row.]  In  a  row,  line,  or 
rank  ;  successively  ;  in  order.  Shak. 

II  ar-peg'glo  (ar-pSd'jo),  n.  [It.,  fr.  arpeggiare  to  play  on 
the  harp,  fr.  arpa  harp.]  Music.  The 
production  of  the  tones  of  a  chord  in 
rapid  succession,  as  in  playing  the  harp, 
and  not  simultaneously  ;  a  chord  thus 
played . 

ar'pent  (ar'p£nt ;  F.  &r'paN')  |  n.  [F.  Arpeggio, 
ar'pen  (ar'pen)  j  arpent ,  fr.  L.  arepennis, 

according  to  Columella,  a  Gallic  word.]  1.  An  old  French 
measure  of  land  varying  in  value  with  the  locality.  The 
arpent  d’ordonnance  tar/pa,N'  dGr/do'naNs')  was  equivalent 
to  51.7  ares  (1.28  acres),  the  arpent  commun  (ko'mGN')  to  42.2 
ares  (1.04  acres),  and  the  arpent  de  Paris  (pa/ re')  to  34.2  ares 
(.84  acre).  The  last  is  in  common  use  in  parts  of  Canada. 
2.  A  linear  measure  in  use  locally  in  Canada,  being  the 
length  (about  12  rods)  of  the  side  of  a  square  arpent. 
ar/ra-cach'  (Sr/d-kach')  )  n.  [Sp.  arracacha ,  fr.  a  native 
af/ra-ca'cha  (-ka'chd)  f  name.]  The  plant  Arracacia 
xanthorhiza,  cultivated  in  the  West  Indies  for  its  thick  edi¬ 
ble  rootstocks. 

Arra-ca'cl-a  (Sr'd-ka'shT-d),  n.  [NL.  See  arracach.] 
Bot.  A  large  genus  of  chiefly  Mexican  apiaceous  plants 
having  ternately  compound  or  dissected  leaves,  white  flow¬ 
ers  in  umbels  without  an  involucre,  and  a  distinct  stylopo- 
dium.  A.  xanthorhiza  is  the  arracach. 
ar'rack  (Sr'ak  ;  277),  n.  [Ar.  ’ arag  sweat,  juice,  spirituous 
liquor.  Cf.  rack  arrack.]  In  Turkey,  India,  etc.,  any 
ardent  spirit.  It  is  made  from  rice,  or  molasses,  or  the  sap 
of  various  palms,  as  the  coconut,  date,  and  wine  palms, 
ar  raign'  (a-ran'),  v.  t.  [From  OF.  aramir ,  fr.  LL.  ad - 
hr  amir  e.]  Old  Eng.  Law.  To  appeal  to  ;  to  demand  ;  as, 
to  arraign  an  assize  of  novel  disseizin, 
ar  raign',  v.  t.  ;  ar-raigned'  (-rand') ;  ar-raign'ing.  [ME. 
arainen,  arenen ,  OF.  araisnier,  F.  arraisonner ,  fr.  LL.  ar- 
rationare  to  address,  to  call  before  court  ;  L.  ad  -f-  ratio 
reason,  reasoning,  LL.  cause,  judgment.  See  reason.] 

1.  Formerly,  to  call  to  account ;  to  interrogate  ;  hence, 
Law :  To  call  or  set  (a  prisoner)  at  the  bar  of  a  court  to 
answer  to  the  charge  of  an  indictment.  In  the  technical 
common  -  law  procedure  in  arraigning  a  prisoner  he  is 
called  to  the  bar  by  his  name ;  the  indictment  is  read  to 
him  ;  and  he  is  asked,  “  How  say  you  (A  B),  are  you  guilty, 
or  not  guilty  ?  ”  The  next  step  is  judgment  if  he  confesses 
guilt ;  or  entry  of  his  plea  if  he  does  not.  Formerly,  when 
the  trial  by  battle  was  demandable.  upon  entering  a  plea 
of  not  guilty  the  prisoner  was  asked  now  he  would  be  tried, 
but  this  is  now  unnecessary  and  obsolete. 

2.  To  call  to  account,  or  accuse,  before  the  bar  of  reason, 
taste,  or  any  other  tribunal. 

They  will  not  arraign  you  for  want  of  knowledge.  Dryden 
It  is  not  arrogance,  but  timidity,  of  which  the  Christian  body 
should  now  be  arraigned  by  the  world.  I.  Taylor. 

Syn.  —  Accuse,  impeach,  indict,  denounce.  See  charge. 
ar  raign',  n.  Arraignment ;  as,  the  clerk  of  the  arraigns. 
ar  ralgn'ment  (-ment),  n.  [Cf.  OF.  araisnement,  aresne- 
ment.]  An  arraigning,  or  state  of  being  arraigned. 

In  tne  sixth  satire,  which  seems  only  an  arraignment  of  the 
whole  sex,  there  is  a  latent  admonition.  Dryden. 

ar  range'  (d-ranj'),  v.  t.  ;  ar-ranged'  (-ranjd') ;  ar-rang'- 
ing  (-ran'jTng).  [ME.  arayngen ,  OF.  arengier ,  F.  arranger , 
fr.  a  (L.  ad)  -j-  OF.  rengier ,  rangier ,  F.  ranger.  See  range, 
v.  t.]  1.  To  put  in  proper  order ;  to  dispose  (persons, 

things,  or  parts)  in  the  manner  intended,  or  best  suited  for 
the  purpose  ;  as,  troops  arranged  for  battle. 

So  (they]  came  to  the  market  place,  and  there  he  arranged  his 
men  in  the  streets.  Berners. 

[They]  were  beginning  to  arrange  their  hampers.  Boswell. 

A  mechanism  previously  arranged.  Paley. 

2.  To  adjust  or  settle ;  to  prepare  ;  to  determine  ;  as,  to 
arrange  the  preliminaries  of  an  undertaking.  Also  v.  i. 

3-  Music.  To  adapt  (a  composition)  to  voices  or  instruments 
for  which  it  was  not  originally  written. 

Syn.  — Adjust,  adapt,  range,  dispose,  classify, 
ar-range'ment  (3-ranj'ment),  n.  [Cf.  F.  arrangement.] 
1.  Act  of  arranging,  or  putting  in  an  orderly  condition,  or 
state  of  being  so  arranged  ;  disposition  in  suitable  form. 

2-  Manner  or  result  of  arranging  ;  system  of  parts  disposed 
in  due  order  or  according  to  some  scheme  ;  as,  arrangement 
of  one’s  dress  ;  the  Linnnean  arrangement  of  plants. 

3.  Preparatory  proceeding  or  measure;  preparation;  as,  we 
have  made  arrangements  for  receiving  company. 

4.  Something  made  by  arranging  parts  or  things  together  ; 
a  combination  ;  as,  an  arrangement  in  gray  and  white. 

5.  Settlement ;  adjustment  by  agreement ;  as,  the  parties 
have  made  an  arrangement  of  their  disputes. 

6.  Eng.  Law.  An  agreement  between  a  debtor  and  his 
creditors  modifying  his  obligations  to  them  by  a  composi¬ 
tion  or  otherwise.  Under  the  bankruptcy  act  of  1883  such 


an  arrangement  (usually  called  a  schema  of  arrangement) 
may  be  made  before  or  after  adjudication,  and  if  agreed  to 
by  a  majority  of  creditors  in  numbers,  representing  three 
fourths  in  value,  and  approved  by  court,  is  binding  on  all 
creditors.  This  arrangement  is  distinct  from  the  common- 
law  deed  of  arrangement,  which  is  not  binding  on  those 
who  do  not  accept  it.  Both  must  be  registered. 

7.  Music,  a  The  adaptation  of  a  composition  to  other 
voices  or  instruments,  b  Apiece  so  adapted  ;  a  transcrip¬ 
tion;  as,  a  pianoforte  arrangement  of  Beethoven’s  sympho¬ 
nies  ;  an  orchestral  arrangement  of  a  song,  an  opera,  etc. 

8.  Math.  Permutation. 

Syn.  —  Disposal,  disposition,  distribution, 
ar'rant  (Sr'ant),  a.  [Var.  of  errant,  wandering.  See  er¬ 
rant.]  1.  Wandering  ;  vagrant ;  as,  in  thief  arrant  or  ar¬ 
rant  thief ,  a  robber  outlaw,  a  common  or  notorious  thief, 
that  is,  one  thoroughly  bad  and  dangerous ;  arrant  rogue ,  a 
vagrant  rogue  ;  also  in  knight  arrant,  bailiff  arrant,  where 
the  form  errant  is  now  used. 

2.  Hence  :  Notoriously  or  preeminently  bad  ;  thorough  or 
downright,  in  a  bad  sense ;  shameless ;  unmitigated  ;  as, 
an  arrant  rogue  or  coward. 

I  discover  an  arrant  laziness  in  my  soul.  Puller. 

3.  Thorough  or  downright,  in  a  good  sense.  Obs. 

An  arrant  honest  woman.  Burton. 

ar'rant  ly,  adv.  Notoriously,  in  an  ill  sense;  infamously; 
impudently  ;  shamefully.  L' Estrange. 

ar'ras  (itr'as),  n.  [From  Arras,  in  northeastern  France.] 
Tapestry  ;  a  rich  figured  fabric ;  esp.,  a  screen  or  hangings 
of  heavy  cloth  with  interwoven  figures. 

Stateliest  couches,  with  rich  arras  spread.  Coicper. 
Behind  the  arras  I  ’ll  convey  myself.  Snak. 

ar'ras,  V.  t.  To  furnish  with  an  arras.  Chapman. 

ar  ra  sene'  (Sr/d-sen'),  n.  [From  arras.]  A  material  con¬ 
sisting  of  a  central  cord  covered  with  a  pile  of  wool  or  silk, 
used  for  working  the  figures  in  embroidery, 
ar-ras'tra  (ar-riu'trd),  or,  more  correctly ,  ar-ras'tre  (-tra), 
n.  [Sp.  arrastre.]  A  rude  drag-stone  mill  for  pulverizing 
ores,  esp.  those  containing  free  gold, 
ar-ras'tre  (ar-ras'tra),  7i.  [Sp.,  lit.,  haulage.]  Commerce. 

The  operation  of  unloading,  conveying,  and  delivering 
imported  merchandise  to  the  importer,  including  tempo¬ 
rary  storage  in  bonded  warehouses.  Phil.  I. 
ar'rau  (iir'rou),  n.  A  large  turtle  ( Podocnemis  expansa)  of 
the  group  Pleurodira,  found  in  the  Amazon  River.  The 
female  reaches  a  length  of  nearly  three  feet.  It  is  of  great 
commercial  value,  chiefly  on  account  of  the  eggs,  which 
are  collected  periodically  for  food  or  for  their  oil.  The 
young  turtles  six  to  eighteen  inches  long  are  often  eaten, 
ar-ray'  (d-ra'),  v.  t.  ;  ar-rayed'  (-rad')  ;  ar-ray'ing.  [ME. 
araien,  arraien,  fr.  OF.  areer  (3d  pers.  pres.  ind.  areie, 
aroie),  arreer ;  a  (L.  ad) -j- OF.  rex,  roi,  order,  arrange¬ 
ment,  fr.  a  6tem  red-,  prob.  of  G.  or  Celtic  origin.  Cf. 
curry,  v.]  1.  To  place  or  dispose  in  order,  as  troops  for 

battle  ;  to  marshal. 

By  torch  and  trumpet  fast  arrayed. 

Each  horseman  drew  his  battle  blade.  Campbell. 
These  doubts  will  be  arrayed  before  their  minds.  Farrar. 
2-  To  deck  or  dress  ;  to  adorn  with  dress  ;  clothe;  envelop  ; 
—  applied  esp.  to  dress  of  a  splendid  or  impressive  kind. 
Pharaoh  .  .  .  arrayed  him  in  vestures  of  fine  linen.  Gen.  xli.  42. 
In  gelid  caves  with  horrid  gloom  arrayed.  Trumbxdl. 
3.  Law.  To  set,  or  set  forth,  in  order,  as  a  jury,  for  the 
trial  of  a  cause  ;  that  is,  to  call  them  man  by  man. 

Syn.  —  Draw  up,  arrange,  dispose,  set  in  order, 
ar  ray',  n.  [ME.  arai ,  arrai,  OF.  arrei,  aroi,  arroi,  order, 
arrangement,  dress,  F.  arroi,  fr.  OF.  areer  to  arrange,  to 
array.  See  array,  v.]  1.  Order;  a  regular  and  imposing 

arrangement ;  disposition  in  regular  lines  ;  hence,  order  of 
battle  ;  as,  drawn  up  in  battle  array. 

Wedged  together  in  the  closest  array.  Gibbon. 

2.  Specif. :  The  assembling  of  the  militia  which  formerly 
took  place  annually  in  England. 

3.  The  whole  body  of  persons  placed  in  order  ;  an  orderly 
collection  ;  hence,  a  body  of  soldiers. 

A  gallant  array  of  nobles  and  cavaliers.  Prescott. 

4.  An  imposing  series  of  things. 

Their  long  array  of  sapphire  and  of  gold.  Byron. 

5.  Dress ;  garments  disposed  in  order  upon  the  person  ; 

rich  or  beautiful  apparel.  Dryden. 

6.  Law.  A  ranking  or  setting  forth  in  order,  by  the  proper 
officer,  of  a  jury  as  impaneled  ;  hence,  the  panel  itself. 

7.  Math.  A  number  of  elements  arranged  in  rows  and  col¬ 
umns  ;  as,  a  square  array  ;  a  rectangular  arreiy  (matrix). 

8.  Condition  of  affairs;  plight.  Obs. 

ar-ray'al  (3-ra'al),  n.  Act  or  process  of  arraying;  that 
which  is  arrayed  or  disposed  ;  array. 

II  ar'ra-yan'  (ar'ra-yan'),  n.  [Sp.]  a  In  Mexico,  a - 

taceous  tree  (Myrlus  arayan)  with  smooth  gray  bark, 
yellow  subacid  fruit,  which  is  used  to  make  a  cooling  d 
b  In  the  West  Indies,  the  wax  myrtle  ( Myrica  cerif 
also,  any  one  of  several  species  of  Icacorea. 
ar-ray'er  (a-ra'er),  n.  One  who  arrays  ;  specif.,  form 
Eng.,  a  commissioner  of  array, 
ar-ray'ment  (-m?nt),  71.  [OF.  areement,  araiement.  ■' 
array.]  Outfit ;  clothes  ;  raiment. 


arn'ber-rv,  n.  A  European  rasp¬ 
berry  (  ftiibus  idaeus).  Dial.  Eng. 
arnd.  +  errand. 

Ar'neb  (iir'nPb),  n.  [Ar.  amab 
hare.]  See  star. 
ar'ne-ment,  n.  [OF.  airement.) 
Ink,  or  its  constituents.  Obs. 
arneste.  +  earnest. 
arnica  bud.  The  fall  dandelion, 
ar'ni-cine  (iir'nT-sTn;  -sen:  184), 
n.  Chem.  An  alkaloid  said  to  be 
found  in  the  arnica  plant, 
ar-nil'lo  (ar-nll'o),  n.  A  small 
violet-colored  West  Indian  mar¬ 
ket  fish  (Apsilus  dentatus). 
Ar'nold  (ar'nuld), n.  [Cf.  F.  Ar- 
naud,  Arnault,  It.  Amoldo,  both 
of  G.  origin  ;  cf.  G.  Arnold , 
OIIG.  Aranold,  and  G.  aar 
eagle,  01  Hi.  aro,  am,  and  wal- 
ten  to  rule.]  Lit.,  strong  as  an 
eagle  ;  —  maec.  prop.  name. 
F.  Amaud,  Arnaut  (Ar'nS')  ; 
It.  Amoldo  (iir-nSl'dO)  ;  Sp.  Ar- 
naldo  (ar-niil'do) ;  G.  Arnold 
(ar'nftlt). 

Ar'nold’8  gan'gli  on  (iir'nftlts). 
[After  G.  Arnold,  German  anat¬ 
omist.]  =  OTIC  GANGLION. 
Ar'nolphe'  (iir/nfllf'),  n.  A  mo¬ 
rose  cvnic  in  Moliere’s  “  L’Ecole 
des  Femmes.” 

Ar'non  (ar'nhn).  Bib. 


ar'not,  ar'nut,  ».  [See  earth- 
nut.]  The  earthnut.  Obs. 
ar-not'ta,  ar-not'to.  Vara,  of 
annatto.  [ are  not.  I 

arn’t  (iirnt).  Colloq.  contr.  of  | 
aro.  +  arrow. 
a-roar  ,  adv.  Sr  a.  Roaring, 
a-ro'ba.  Var.  of  araba  ;  t  ar- 
rob  a. 

arob&list.  arbalest. 

A'rod  (a'rbd  :  ar'bd).  Bib. 
Ar'o-di ( ur'G-dT  ;  a-ro'dT).  Bib. 
A'rod-ites  (.a'rtfd-Ita  ;  ar'(3d-), 
71.  i>l.  Bib. 

A  ro'er  (a-ro'Sr).  Bib. 

A  ro'er-ite  (-it).  Bib. 
a-roi'de-ous,  a.  Bot.  Araceous. 
a-roint',  v.  t.  To  drive  off  by 
or  as  if  by  crying  aroint.  Bare. 

Mrs.  Browning. 
a  rol'la(a-r81'a),  «.  IF.  arolle .] 
The  Swiss  pine. 

A'rom  (a'rOm)-  Bib. 
lid  Ro'ma  por  to'do  < a  rf>  ma 
nor  to'tbo;  I4<;).  [Sp.]  To  Rome 
for  everything, 
aromat-  *f*  aroma. 
ar'o-mat'i-cal,  <>.  Aromatic, 
ar'o-mat'i-cal-ly,  adv.  of  aro¬ 
matic,  -ical.  See-LY. 
a^o-mat'i-cal-neBs,  n.  See 
-ness.  Bare. 

ar/<^mat'lc-neBB.  n.  See  -ness. 


a-n^ma-ti'teB  (a-rS'md-tl'tez), 

n.  Also  a-ro'ma-tite.  [L.,  fr. 
Gr.  apwf xaTiT7)<;  aromatic.]  An 
ancient  precious  stone  of  Arabia 
and  Egypt.  I  Obs.  I 

a-ro'ma-tou8.  a.  Aromatic.  | 
arombe.  +  aroom.  [tree. 

H  a-ro'mo,  n.  [Sp.]  The  sponge | 
Arondight.  Var.  of  Arocn- 
dioiit. 

a-room',  adv.  [a-  on  +  room.] 
To  or  at  a  distance  ;  apart.  Obs. 
—  v.  t.  To  prolong.  Obs. 
a-rooB'.  4*  arose. 
a-root',  adv.  On  root ;  rooted, 
ar'oph  (ftr'Sf),  v.  (Contraction 
of  aroma  pAilosophorum.]  Anv 
of  various  medicines  of  Paracel¬ 
sus  and  his  followers.  Obs. 
ar'o-phane  (ar'O-fan).  Var.  of 

AERO  I'll  A  NR. 

A-ro'ra8  (d-r5'raz),  n.  pi.  A 
thrifty  race  of  the  Vaisya  caste 
in  the  Punjab,  India, 
arore.  4*  a  roar. 

Ar'o-rite  (fir'fi-rTt).  D.  Bib. 
arrose',  pret.  of  arise. 

||  a  ro-tel'le  (a  r«5-tel'la).  [It.] 
See  crater. 

arought.  Obs.  p.  p.  of  arecche. 
aroum,  arourae  +  aroom. 
Ar'oun-dight  (or'i/n-rlTt),  n. 
Sword  of  Lancelot  of  the  Lake. 


arouse.  +  a  r  rouse. 
a  rouse'  (d-rouz'),  n.  A  rous¬ 
ing  ;  alarm.  Bare,  [arouses.  I 
a-rous'er  (-?r),  n.  One  who| 
arove.  Obs.  pret.  of  arrive. 
arow.  +  aro ii,  arrow. 
arowbla8t.  +  arbalkst. 
a  roynt'.  Var.  of  aroint. 
a-roze'.  Arose.  Ref.  Sp. 

A  R  P.  Abbr.  Associated  Re¬ 
formed  Presbyterian. 

Ar'pad  (iir'piid).  Bib. 
ar-peg'gi-a'tion  (ar-pPj'T-a'- 
shwn),  n.  Arpeggio  playing, 
ar  pen-ta'tor  (ar'jv'n-ta'ter  ; 
iir'prn-),  n.  [See  arpent.] 
Anglicized  form  of  F.  ar^en  - 
teur'  (ar/piiN  tfir'),  a  land  sur¬ 
veyor.  Bare.  [orpine.  I 

ar'pent  weed^iir'pent-), ii.  The| 
Ar'phad  (ar'fftd).  Bib. 

Ar  phas'a  chites  (ar-fks'd- 
klts),  ».  pi.  D.  Bib. 

Ar  phax'ad  (iir-fak'sad).  Bib. 
ar'pine  (iir'pTn),  7i.  An  arpent. 
Obs. 

ar'quat-ed.  +  arcuated. 
ar'que-bus,  ar'que-bUBe  (iir'- 

kwf-bfis  ;  cf.  harquebus),  ar'- 
que-bUB-ade',  etc.  Vars.  of 
harquebus,  etc. 
ar'que-rite  (iir'kf-rTt),  n.  [From 
Arqueros ,  Chile.]  Min.  A  soft 


malleable  variety  of amalgam. 

ar'qui-foux  (ar'kT-foo).  var. 
Of  ALQUIFOU.  [  Obs.  I 

arr,  if.  i.  To  snarl,  as  a  dog.  | 
arr,  ?i.  [Icel.  orr.]  A  scar  ; 
wound.  Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 
arr,  v.  t.  [Cf.  LG.  arren  to  vex, 
OD  .erren.]  To  anger  ;  to  annoy. 
Obs.  [arrived.  I 

arr.  Abbr.  Arranged;  arrivals;! 
arr-.  For  various  words,  as  ar 
ragonite,  sometimes  spelt  arr-, 
see  the  forms  in  ar-. 

A  R  R.  Abbr.  Anno  Regni  Re¬ 
gis.  or  Regime  (L.,  in  the  year 
of  the  King’s,  or  Queen’s,  reign), 
ar'ra.  Var.  of  arrah,  arrha. 
arrable.  +  horrible. 
arrace.  +  arase,  arras. 
ar'rach.  +  orach. 
arrache.  -f  a r ache. 
ar  rarch^'  (fir'd-sha'),  a.  [F., 
torn  out.]  Her.  Erased.  Bare. 
an-age.  4*  arrearage,  aver¬ 
age.  [oonese. 

Ar  ra-go-neBe'.  Var.  of  Ara- 
ar'rah  (fir'd),  interj.  [Ir.  ara.\ 
An  Anglo-Irish  expletive,  as  oi 
surprise. 

arrai.  +  array. 
arraign  d'.  Arraigned.  Ref. 
So.  [raigna.l 

ar  raign 'er,  n.  One  who  ar-l 


arrai8e.  4*  arace,  araisk. 

arrai  son  4*  A  reason. 
Ar'ra-ka-nese'.  Var.  of  A 

kanese. 

Ar-ra'kis  (d-ra'kYs),  n.  [A 
raqgdc  the  dancer.]  See  st  r. 
arrand.  4*  errand,  arra 
dial.  var.  of  arain. 
ar-range'a-ble,  a.  See  -abi. 
ar-rang'er  (d-rau'jfr),  ».  ( 
who  arranges. 

D  ar'ras  (ar'ras),  n.  pi.  [S*  ( 
Sp.  Law.  The  property  con 
tributed  by  the  husband  to 
wife  on  account  of  marriage.  It 
must  not  exceed  one  tenth  • 
the  hushand’B  property, 
arrase.  Var.  of  arase. 
ar'ras- ways',  ar'ra  8-w  is*'. 

Corrupt,  of  arrisways,  -w  ise. 
ar-ra'tel  (ar-r&'t^l),  n.  [Pg., 
Ar.  ar-ratl .]  See  weight. 
ar-raught'.  Obsolete  pret.  of 
AREACII. 

arraunt.  4*  arrant. 

|| ar'ra  ya'do(iir/rii-ya'thC;  14fi), 
n.  A  grunt  (Htemulon  parra ) 
of  the  West  Indies  and  South 
America. 

ar-rayd'.  Arrayed.  Ref.  Sp. 
arre.  4*  ar,  ark,  arrow,  ere, 
err.  • 

ar-rear'.  Corrupt,  of  arear. 


food,  foot ;  out,  oil ;  chair  ;  go  .n>r  .  »  n.i.ure,  srdjjre  (;. '  K  =  ch  in  G.  icli,  ach  (144) ;  boN  ;  yet ;  z.h  =  *  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Gdide. 

•  -pU.-  ,U  T  .  of  Abbrev 4«tX  -  tin,  etc.,  Immediately  precede  the  Vocuhulury. 
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ar-rear'  (ft-rer'),  adv.  [ME.  arere ,  OF.  ariere ,  F.  arrtire , 
fr.  L.  ad  -f-  retro  backward.  See  arriere,  rear,  n.]  To 
or  in  the  rear  ;  behind  ;  backwards.  Obs.  Spenser. 

ar-rear',  n.  1.  The  rear,  as  of  a  procession.  Archaic. 

2.  That  which  is  behind  in  payment,  or  which  remains  un¬ 
paid,  though  due  ;  esp.,  a  remainder,  or  balance,  which  re¬ 
mains  due  when  some  part  has  been  paid ;  arrearage ;  — 
commonly  in  pi.  ;  as,  arrears  of  rent,  wages,  or  taxes. 

For  much  I  dread  due  payment  by  the  Greeks 
Of  yesterday ’b  or  rear.  Cowper. 

If  once  despair  became  triumphant,  all  the  little  arrear  of 
physical  strength  would  collapse  at  once.  De  Quincey. 

I  have  a  large  arrear  of  letters  to  write.  J.  D.  Forbes. 

In  arrear  or  arrears,  behind;  backward;  behindhand;  in  debt, 
ar-rear'age  (-aj),  n.  [F.  arrerage ,  fr.  arriere,  OF.  ariere. 
See  arrear.]  1.  State  of  being  in  arrear,  or  behindhand. 

2.  That  which  remains  unpaid  and  overdue  after  previous 
payment  of  a  part ;  arrears. 

The  old  arrearages  .  .  .  being  defrayed.  Howell. 
ar-rect'  (3-rgkt'),  V.  t.  [L.  arrectus ,  p.  p.  of  arrigere  to  raise, 
erect ;  ad-\-  regere  to  lead  straight,  to  direct.]  Obs.  1.  To 
make  erect. 

2.  To  direct  upward  or  to  a  superior. 

My  supplication  to  you  I  arrect.  Skelton. 

ar-rect'  (&-r6kt')  I  a.  [L.  arrectus ,  p.  p.]  1.  Lifted 

ar-rect'ed  (-rek'tgd) j  up  ;  raised  ;  erect. 

2.  Attentive,  as  a  person  listening.  Obs.  or  R. 

God  speaks  not  to  the  idle  and  unconcerned  hearer,  but  to  the 
vigilant  and  arrect.  Stnalridge. 

ar  ren  da'tor  (Xr'en-da'ttfr ;  5r'en-da't(5r),  n.  [LL.  aren- 
dator ,  arrendator ,  fr.  arendare,  ar  rend  are,  to  pay  rent,  fr. 
arenda  yearly  rent ;  ad  -}-  renda  rent.  Cf.  arrent  ;  rent.] 
One  who  rents  or  farms  something,  as  an  estate;  specif., 
in  Russia,  a  farmer  of  revenues, 
ar-rent'  (fi-r6nt'),  v.  t.  [F.  arrenter  to  give  or  take  as  rent. 
Cf.  arrendator.]  To  let  or  farm  out  at  a  rent ;  specif., 
0.  Eng.  Law ,  to  givfe  license  to  inclose  (land  in  a  forest) 
with  a  low  hedge  and  a  ditch,  under  a  yearly  rent. 

Robert  Passelew  was  sent  through  England  to  arrent  the  alien¬ 
ated  serjeanties,  that  is  to  say,  to  change  the  tenure  fromser- 
jeanty  into  knight’s  service  or  socage.  _  Pollock  Sf  Mait. 
ar'reil  ta'tion  (Sr'en-ta'slmn),  n.  Action  or  privilege  of 
arrenting. 

ar-rest',  n.  [OF.  areste,  F.  arete ,  L.  arista  the  beard  of 
grain.  Cf.  arris.]  Far.  A  scurfiness  of  the  back  part  of 
the  hind  leg  of  a  horse  ;  —  also  named  rat-tails. 
ar  rest'  (d-rgst'),  v.  t.;  ar-rest'ed  ;  ar-rest'ing.  [ME.  ares- 
ten,  v.  t.  &i.,  OF.  arester,  F.  arreter,  fr.  LL.  arrestare;  L.  ad 
-j-  restare  to  stop  ;  re  -|-  stare  to  stand.  See  rest  remainder.] 

1.  To  stop  ;  to  check  or  hinder  the  motion  or  action  of  ;  as, 
to  arrest  the  current  of  a  river  ;  to  arrest  the  senses. 

Nor  could  her  virtues  the  relentless  hand 

Of  Death  arrest.  Philips. 

2.  Law.  To  take  or  keep  (a  person  or  chattels)  in  custody 
by  authority  of  law ;  as,  to  arrest  one  for  debt,  or  for  crime, 
or  on  a  criminal  charge ;  to  arrest  a  debt.  See  arrest,  n.,  2. 
After  this  word  Shakespeare  useso/  ( “  I  arrest  thee  of  high 
treason  ”)  or  on  ;  the  modern  usage  is  for. 

3.  To  seize  on  and  fix  ;  to  hold ;  to  catch  ;  to  capture  ;  to 

seize  on  and  fix  the  attention  of ;  as,  to  arrest  the  eyes  or 
attention  ;  his  manner  arrested  me.  Buckminster. 

4.  To  rest  or  fasten  ;  to  fix;  to  concentrate.  Obs. 

6.  To  hold  as  pledge  ;  —  so  apparently  only  by  Shakespeare. 

I  do  arrest  your  words  ;  be  that  you  are, 

That  is,  a  woman  ;  if  you  be  more,  you  ’re  none.  Shak. 
8.  To  pledge  ;  to  engage.  Obs. 

Syn.  —  Obstruct,  delay,  detain,  check,  hinder ;  apprehend, 
seize,  lay  hold  of,  capture.  See  stop. 

ar  rest',  V.  i.  To  come  to  a  stop  ;  to  remain  ;  rest ;  pause  ; 

tarry.  Obs.  Spenser. 

ar  rest',  n.  [ME.  arest ,  arrest,  OF.  arest ,  F.  arret,  fr. 
arester.  See  arrest,  v.  t. ;  cf.  arret.]  1.  Act  of  stop¬ 
ping,  or  restraining  Trom  further  motion,  etc.  ;  stoppage  ; 
check  ;  as,  an  arrest  of  development. 

As  the  arrest  of  the  air  showeth.  Bacon. 

2.  Law.  The  taking  or  detainment  (of  a  person)  in  cus¬ 
tody  by  authority  of  law  ;  legal  restraint  of  the  person  ; 
custody  ;  imprisonment.  An  arrest  may  be  made  by  seiz¬ 
ing  or  touching  the  body  :  but  it  is  sufficient  if  the  party 
be  unequivocally  within  the  power  of  the  officer  and  sub¬ 
mit  to  the  arrest.  The  term  arrest  is  often  distinctively 
used  for  civil  cases,  as  distinguished  from  apprehension, 
and  of  the  seizure  of  persons  as  distinguished  from  attach¬ 
ment :  but  it  is  often  used  interchangeably  for  either  of 
the  other  words. 

3.  Law.  Seizure  or  detention  of  chattels  under  process  of 
law, esp. of  vessels  in  admiralty  cases, or, in  Scots  law, of  mov¬ 
able  obligations  in  a  proceeding  analogous  to  garnishment. 

4.  A  judgment,  decree,  or  sentence,  esp.  of  a  French  court. 
Cf.  arret.  Obs. 

[Our  brother  Norway]  sends  out  arrests 
On  Fortinbras  ;  whicn  he,  in  brief,  obeys.  Shak. 
6.  Resting  place  ;  rest,  as  of  a  lance.  Obs. 

6.  Any  seizure  or  taking  by  power,  physical  or  moral ; 
seizure  ;  hence,  hindrance  ;  restraint. 

To  the  rich  man  who  had  promised  himself  ease  for  many  years, 
it  was  a  sad  arrest  that  his  soul  was  surprised  the  first  night. 

Jer.  Taylor. 

7.  Fencing.  A  direct  point  delivered  during  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  some  action  of  attack.  Encyc.  of  Sport. 

8.  Mach.  A  device  for  arresting,  as  one  for  checking  the 
swinging  of  the  beam  or  pans  of  a  balance. 

arrest  of  judgment,  Law ,  the  staying  or  stopping  of  a  judg¬ 
ment,  after  verdict,  for  legal  cause. 


ar  res-ta'tion  (Sr'gs-ta'slr&n),  n. 
restatio.]  Arrest ;  impediment. 


[F.  arrestation,  LL.  «r- 
w. ,  , - -  Rare. 

The  arrestation  of  the  English  resident  in  France  was  decreed 
by  the  National  Convention.  H.  M.  Williams. 

ar-rest'ing,  P- 1 or.  &  p.  a.  of  arrest,  v.  Specif.  :  Striking  ; 
impressive.  —  ar  rest'ing-ly,  adv. 

This  most  solemn  and  arresting  occurrence  ./•  ti.  i\ewman. 
ar-res'tlve  (S-rSs'tlv),  a.  Having  a  tendency  to  arrest  or 
hold  (as  the  mind,  attention,  etc.  ) ;  —  applied  by  some  gram¬ 
marians  to  adversative  conjunctions  like  bid ,  still,  yet. 
ar-rest'ment  (a-rSst/ment),  n.  [OF.  arreste merit.]  1.  The 
arrest  of  a  person  or  his  effects  ;  esp.,  Scots  Law ,  a  process 
of  attachment  analogous  to  garnishment. 

2.  A  stoppage,  check  ;  detention.  Darwin. 

On  the  Herbartian  theory  we  have  mere  arrestment,  mere  de- 

tention,  of  the  subject.  Alex.  JJarrocn. 

3.  Mach.  =  ARREST,  72.,  8. 

II  arret'  (a'rg' ;  a-r6t'),  7i.  [F.  See  arrest,  n.]  F.  Law. 

a  A  judgment,  decision,  or  decree  of  a  court  or  high  tribu¬ 
nal  ;  also,  a  decree  of  a  sovereign.  Also  used  in  Canada 
and  Louisiana,  b  An  arrest.  .  . 

arret  de  r&glement  (a/rg'  de  r^gle-maN'),  F.  Hist.,  a  decision 
solemnly  rendered  by  a  parliament,  fixing  some  matter  of 
procedure,  civil  law,  or  custom. 

||  ar'rha  (5r'a),  n.  ;  pi.  arriee  (-re).  [L.  See  earnest 

pledge.]  Law.  Earnest  money ;  earnest. — ar'rhal  (-«1),  a. 
ar-rhyth'mic  (a-rltli'mlk)  1  a.  [Gr.  dppv9p.o<;  ;  a-  not  -f- 
ar  rhyth'mi  cal  (-mt-kftl)  j  pvOp.o ?  rhythm.]  Med.  Not 
rhythmic,  as  the  pulse.  —  ar  rhyth'mi-cal-ly,  adv. 
ar'rhyth-my  (Xr'Tth-mT  ;  d-rltli'mT),  72.  [Gr.  appvfyua.] 
Want  of  rhythm  ;  irregularity.  Rare. 
ar-ride'  (d-rid'),  v.  t.  [L.  arridere  ;  ad  -j-  rider e  to  laugh.] 
To  smile  at  or  upon,  as  in  scorn  or  derision  (obs.),  or  with 
approbation  ;  hence,  to  please  ;  to  gratify.  “  It  arrides 
me  not.”  W.  E.  Henley. 

Above  all  thy  rarities,  old  Oxenford,  what  do  most  arride  and 
solace  me  are  thy  repositories  of  moldering  learning.  Lamb. 
ar-riere'  (a-rer'),  72.  [F.  arriere,  L.  ad  +  retro  backward. 

See  rear,  n.;  cf.  arrear.]  That  which  is  behind  ;  the 
rear  ;  —  chiefly  used  attributively  in  the  sense  of  behind , 
rear,  subordinate. 

||  ar'ribre'— ban'  (a/ryfir'baN' ;  d-rer'bSii'),  72.  [F.]  A  proc¬ 
lamation,  as  of  the  French  kings,  calling  not  only  their  im¬ 
mediate  feudatories,  but  the  vassals  of  these  feudatories, 
to  take  the  field  for  war ;  also,  the  body  of  vassals  called 
or  liable  to  be  called  to  arms,  as  in  ancient  France, 
arriere  fee,  arriere  fief.  [F.  arriere-fief.)  A  fee  or  fief 
dependent  on  a  fee,  or  a  fee  held  of  a  feudatory  ;  a  subnet, 
arriere  tenant.  The  tenant  of  a  mesne  lord, 
arriere  vassal.  [F.  arri^r  e-vassal.)  The  vassal  of  a  vassal. 
||  ar'rlfcre'-VOUS'SUre'  (a'rytr'vob'siir'),  n.  [F.,  rear 
arch.]  Arch.  In  a  thick  wall  of  masonry,  an  inner  or  rear 
arch  which  carries  the  inner  part  of  the  wall,  esp.  such  an 


arch  over  a  door  or  window  frame. 

ar'ris  (Sr'is),  n.  [OF.  areste ,  F.  arete ,  fr.  L.  arista  the 
beard  of  grain,  fish  bone.  Cf.  1st  arrest,  72.]  Arch.  The 
sharp  edge  or  salient  angle  formed  by  the  meeting  of  two 
surfaces,  whether  plane  or  curved  ;  —  applied  esp.  to  the 
edges  in  moldings,  and  to  the  raised  edges  separating  the 
flutings  in  a  Doric  column. 

arris  fillet-  A  triangular  piece  of  wood  used  to  raise  the 
slates  of  a  roof  against  a  chimney  or  wall,  to  shed  the  rain, 
arris  gutter.  A  gutter  of  a  v  form  at  the  eaves  of  a  building, 
arris  rail-  A  rail,  as  of  wood,  of  triangular  section, 
ar'ris- way  s'  (-waz')  1  adv.  Laid  or  represented  so  as  to 
ar'ris- wise'  (-wiz')  j  present  the  angle  or  edge  ;  ridge  wise, 
ar-riv'age  (a-riv'aj),  n.  [F.]  Obs.  a  Arrival;  also,  lauding 
place,  b  That  which  comes  to  one  ;  lot. 
ar-riv'al  (a-riv'fil),  71.  [ME.  arrivaile ,  AF.  arrivaille.] 

1.  Act  of  arriving,  or  coming  ;  act  of  reaching  a  place  from 
a  distance,  whether  by  water  (as  originally)  or  by  land. 

Our  watchmen  from  the  towers,  with  longing  eyes. 

Expect  his  swift  arrival.  Dryden. 

2.  Attainment  or  reaching  of  any  object,  by  effort,  or  in  nat¬ 
ural  course  ;  as,  our  arrival  at  this  conclusion  was  fortunate. 

3.  The  person  or  thing  arriving  or  which  has  arrived  ;  as, 
news  brought  by  the  last  arrival. 

Another  arrival  .  .  .  was  speedily  announced.  Macaulay . 
4-  Landing  place  ;  approach.  Obs.  H.  Walpole. 

Syn.  — Arrival,  advent.  Arrival  denotes  the  reaching 
of  a  destination  and  implies  precedent  movement ;  as,  the 
arrival  and  departure  of  trains,  the  morning  of  my  arrival. 
Advent  is  particularly  applied  to  an  important,  or  even 
momentous,  arrival;  as,  the  advent  of  spring,  the  advent  of 
the  Redeemer.  See  arrive. 

ar  rive'  (d-riv'),  v.  i.  ;  ar-rived'  (-rivd') ;  ar-riv'ing  (-rlv'- 
Tng).  [ME.  ariven  to  arrive,  land,  OF.  ariver,  F.  arriver , 
fr.  LL.  arripare ,  adripare,  to  come  to  shore  ;  L.  ad  -f-  ripa 
the  shore  or  sloping  bank  of  a  river.  Cf.  riparian.]  1.  To 
come  to  the  shore  or  bank.  In  present  usage  :  To  come  in 
progress  by  water,  or  by  traveling  on  land ;  to  reach  a 
place  by  water  or  by  land  ;  —  followed  by  at,  also  by  in, 
upon,  or  from,  or  formerly  by  to,  into. 

[.Eneas]  sailing  with  a  fleet  from  Sicily,  arrived  .  .  .  and 
landed  in  the  country  of  Laurentum.  *  Holland. 

There  was  no  outbreak  till  the  regiment  arrived.  Macaulay. 

2.  To  reach  a  point  by  progressive  motion  ;  to  gain  or  com¬ 
pass  an  object  or  attain  a  state  by  effort,  study,  inquiry, 
reasoning,  experiment,  etc.;  —  with  at,  formerly  with  to. 

3.  To  come  ;  —  said  of  time;  as,  the  time  arrived. 

4-  To  happen  or  occur;  to  come.  Archaic. 

Happy  !  to  whom  this  glorious  death  arrives.  Waller. 
Syn.  —  Arrive,  come.  Arrive  implies  more  definitely  than 


come  the  attainment  of  a  destination ;  as,  “  Knowledge 
comes,  but  wisdom  lingers  ”  (Tennyson)  :  “To  travel  hope¬ 
fully  is  a  better  thing  than  to  arrive  ”  (Stevenson),  bee 
arrival. 

to  arrive  at,  to  reach,  or  attain  to. 

When  he  arrived  at  manhood.  Bogers. 

We  arrive  at  a  knowledge  of  a  law  of  nature  by  the  general!- 
zation  of  facts.  ’ 

If  at  great  things  thou  wouldst  arrive.  Milton. 

ar-rive'  (a-riv'),  v.  t.  X.  To  bring  to  shore.  Obs.  Chapman. 
2.  To  reach  ;  to  come  to.  Archaic. 

Ere  we  could  arrive  the  point  proposed.  Shak. 

Arrive  at  last  the  blessed  goal.  Tennyson. 

ar-ro'ba  (ar-ro'ba),  n.  [Sp.  &  Pg.,  fr.  Ar.  arrub'  the  fourth 
part.]  1.  a  A  Spanish  weight  used  in  Mexico,  South 
America,  etc.,  usually  equal  to  25.36  lbs.  avoir,  or  11.51  kg. 
(25.32  lbs.  in  the  Argentine  Republic,  25.40  in  Venezuela), 
b  An  old  Portuguese  weight,  used  iu  Brazil,  32.38  lbs. 
avoir,  or  14.61  kg. 

2.  A  liquid  measure  of  varying  value,  used  in  Spain  and 
Portugal  and  their  former  possessions.  The  arroba  for  wine 
usually  =4.26  U.  S.  gals.  (3.55  imp.  gals,  or  16.14  1.) ;  for 
oil,  3.32  gals.  (2.77  imp.  gals,  or  12.56  1.). 
ar'ro  gance  (5r'o-gdns),  n.  [F.,  fr.  L.  arrogantia.  See 
arrogant.]  Act  or  habit  of  arrogating,  or  making  undue 
claims  in  an  overbearing  manner ;  that  species  of  pride 
which  consists  in  exorbitant  claims  of  rank,  dignity,  esti¬ 
mation,  or  power,  or  which  exalts  the  worth  or  importance 
of  one’s  self  to  an  undue  degree  ;  proud  cqptempt  of  others; 
lordliness  ;  haughtiness  ;  self-assumption  ;  presumption. 

I  hate  not  you  for  her  proud  arrogance.  Shak. 

Syn.  —  Haughtiness,  hauteur,  assumption,  lordliness,  pre¬ 
sumption,  pride,  disdain,  insolence,  conceit,  conceitedness, 
ar'ro-gan  cy  (-gdn-sT),  72.  State  or  quality  of  being  arro¬ 
gant  ;  also,  an  instance  or  act  of  arrogance.  Shak. 

ar'ro-gant  (-gSnt),  a.  [F.  arrogant ,  L.  arrogans ,  p.  pr.  of 
arrogare.  See  arrogate.]  1.  Making,  or  having  the  dis¬ 
position  to  make,  exorbitant  claims  of  rank  or  estimation  ; 
giving  one’s  self  an  undue  degree  of  importance  ;  assuming ; 
haughty  ;  —  applied  to  persons. 

Arrogant  Winchester,  that  haughty  prelate.  Shak. 
2-  Containing  arrogance;  marked  with  arrogance;  pro¬ 
ceeding  from  undue  claims  or  self-importance  ;  —  applied 
to  things  ;  as,  arrogant  pretensions  or  behavior.  * 

Syn.  — Proud,  disdainful,  overweening,  contumelious; 
bold,  forward,  presuming,  audacious ;  lordly,  lofty  t  con¬ 
temptuous,  overbearing,  domineering  ;  impertinent,  impu¬ 
dent.  —  Arrogant,  presumptuous,  haughty,  supercilious, 
insolent,  insulting.  One  is  arrogant  who  is  disposed  to 
claim  for  one’s  self,  often  aggressively,  more  consideration 
than  is  warranted  or  justly  due  ;  as,  “  Carlyle  indeed  is  ar¬ 
rogant  and  overbearing”  ( Margaret  Fuller).  One  is  pre¬ 
sumptuous  who  is  self-assertive  beyond  the  bounds  of  mod¬ 
esty,  or  forward  to  take  undue  liberties;  as, "  presumvtu- 
ous  vassals”(*S/2fl'Ar.).  Haughty  implies  consciousness, often 
disdainful,  of  superiority,  especially  arising  from  pride  of 
birth  or  station ;  as,  a  haughty  and  imperious  nature.  Su¬ 
percilious  (see  etym.)  implies  a  lofty  and  contemptuous 
demeanor,  verging  upon  insolence  ;  as,  a  supercilious  stare. 
Insolent  suggests  gross  and  offensive  disregard  forthe  feel¬ 
ings  of  others ;  as,  “  your  insolent  retinue  ”  (Shak.).  Insult¬ 
ing  implies  a  personal  affront,  in  words  or  actions,  often 
indicative  of  scorn  or  triumph  ;  as,  an  insulting  proposal. 
See  officious,  pride,  audacity,  affront,  contemptuous. 

I  am  told  further,  that  you  treat  the  few  you  correspond  with 
in  a  very  arrogant  6tyle,  and  tell  them  you  admire  at  their  inso¬ 
lence  in  disturbing  your  meditations;  .  .* .  but  this  I  will  not  posi¬ 
tively  assert,  because  I  never  received  any  such  insulting  epistle 
from  you.  _  Pope. 

Of  ner  queenly  beauty  little  remains  except  its  stateliness  ;  not 
now  gracious,  hut  haughty ,  rigid,  silently  enduring.  Carlyle. 

Because  of  his  knowledge  he  [Dante]  was  somewhat  presump¬ 
tuous,  disdainful,  and  haughty.  C.  E.  Norton. 

Does  not  the  haughty  person  show  the  temper  of  his  soul  in  the 
supercilious  roll  of  his  eye  ?  Spectator. 

ar'ro  gate  (-gat),  v.  t. ;  ar'ro-gat'ed  (-gat'Sd) ;  ar'ro-gat'- 
ing  (-gat/Tng).  [L.  arrogatus,  p.  p.  of  adrogare ,  arrogare, 
to  ask,  appropriate  to  one’s  self  ;  ad  -j-  rogare  to  ask.  See 
rogation.]  1.  To  assume,  or  claim  as  one’s  own,  unduly, 
proudly,  or  presumptuously ;  to  make  undue  claims  to, 
from  vanity  or  baseless  pretensions  to  right  or  merit ;  as, 
the  Pope  arrogated  dominion  over  kings. 

He  arrogated  to  himself  the  right  of  deciding  dogmatically 
what  was  orthodox  doctrine.  Macaulay. 

2.  To  appropriate  or  ascribe  to  another. 

3.  Rom.  Law.  To  adopt  by  the  form,  and  with  the  effects, 
prescribed  for  the  case  of  a  person  sui  juris.  Because  of 
the  fact  that  such  adoption  might  cause  a  family  with  its  sacra 
to  cease  to  exist,  adoption  of  a  person  sui  iuris  was  permitted  only 
in  special  cases  and  by  a  special  procedure,  originally  a  public 
proceeding  sanctioned  by  the  people,  later  by  imperial  rescript. 
See  adoption  ;  cf.  potestas. 

Syn.  —  See  usurp. 

ar'ro-ga'tion  (-ga'slmn),  n.  [L.  arrogatio,  fr.  arrogare."] 
An  arrogating  ;  specif.  :  a  Act  of  taking  more  than  one  is 
entitled  to.  b  Rom.  Laic.  Adoption  of  a  person  sui  juris. 
||  ar'ron'disse'ment'  (a'rSN'des'maN'),  n. ;  pi.  -ments 
(-maN').  [F.,  fr.  arrondir  to  make  round  ;  ad  -j-  rond  round, 
L.  rotundus.l  The  largest  subdivision  of  a  French  depart¬ 
ment.  The  territory  of  France,  since  the  Revolution,  has 
been  divided  into  departments,  those  into  arrondissements , 
those  into  cantons,  and  the  last  into  communes. 

The  arrondissements  serve  as  “congressional  districts,’’  as  we 
should  call  them.  Woodrow  Wilson. 

ar-rope'  (a-rop';  Sp.  ar-ro'pa),  n.  [Sp.]  A  liquor  of 
boiled-down  must,  used  to  color  sherry  and  give  it  body, 
ar'row  (8r'o),  n.  [ME.  arewe,  AS.  arewe ,  earh ;  akin  to 
Icel.  or,  orvar ,  Goth,  arhwazna ,  and  prob.  L.  arcus  bow. 


ar-rear',  a.  Rear  ;  as,  arrear 
admiral ;  arrear  guard.  Obs. 
ar-rear',  v.  t.  Sr  i.  [OF.  arierer, 
arerer .]  To  draw  back  ;  to  keep 
back.  Obs. 

ar-rear'ance,  n.  Arrearage, 
arrear-band.  arriere-ban. 
ar're-ca.  areca. 

arreche.  areach. 

arreot.  a  ret. 
ar-rect'a-ry,  ».  [L.  arrectaria , 
pi.,  fr  arrigere  to  set  up.]  An 
upright  beam.  Obs. 

||  ar-rec'tis  au'ri-bus.  [L.]  With 
ears  pricked  up  ;  arrect. 

Vergil  (  jEneid ,  II.  303). 
||  ar'rec-to'res  pi-lo'rum(fir/?k- 
td'rez  pl-15'rum).  [NL..  hair 
raisers.]  Anat.  Minute  invol¬ 
untary  muscles,  connected  with 
the  hair  follicles,  which  elevate 
the  hair  by  their  action  and  pro¬ 
duce  the  so-called  goose  flesh, 
arreed.  *]•  ahead. 
arreign-  arraign. 


arreise.  +  araise. 

arrekit.  Obs.  pret.  of  areach. 

ar  ren-da'tion,  n.  =  arrenta- 

TION. 

arrenge.  +  arrange. 
ar  re-not'o-kous.  ar  re-not'o- 

ky,a.  Incorrect  var.  of  arkhe- 
NOTOKOU6,  ARRHENOTOKY. 
ar-rent 'able.  a.  See -able. 
ar-rep'tion  (d-rSp'shwn),  n.  [L. 
arripere ,  arreptum ,  to  seize  ;  ad 
4-  rapere  to  snatch.]  Act  of  tak¬ 
ing  away.  Obs. 

ar'rep-ti'tious  (ftr'Sp-tYBh'ws), 
a.  [L.  arrepticius.]  Snatched 
away  ;  seized  or  possessed,  as  a 
demoniac  ;  raving  ;  mad.  Obs. 
ar're-qua.  d*  areca. 
arrerage.  ^  arrearage. 
arrere.  ^  arear,  arrear. 
arres.  4-  arras. 
ar-rest 'a-ble,  a.  See  -able. 
ar-rest'ee',  n.  Scots  Law.  The 
person  who  holds  property  at¬ 
tached  by  arrestment. 


ar-rest'er,  n.  One  who  arrests  ; 
specif.,  an  arrestor, 
ar-res'tor,  n.  Scots  Law.  One 
who  arrests, 
ar  ret'.  +  a  ret. 

Ar're-tlne.  Var.  of  Aretine. 
arreyne.  •[*  arraign. 
arreyse.  •[•.araise.  [phostic.I 
ar  rna-phos'tic.  Var.  of  ara-| 
ar'rhe-noid.  n.  [Gr.  dpprjv,  ap- 
pev 09,  male  4-  -oid.]  =  sperm 
aster. 

ar'rhe-not'o-ky  (ar'S-nSt'C-kt), 
n.  [Gr.  appei'oro'coy  hearing 
male  children.]  Zobl.  Parthe¬ 
nogenesis  in  which  only  male 
offspring  are  produced.  —  ar'- 
rhe-not'o-kous  (-kus;  -nb-to'- 
ktts),  a. 

ar-rhin'i-a (d-rln'Y-d), w.  [NL.; 
a-  not  4-  Gr.  pt?  1  pt^o?,  nose.] 
Congenital  absence  of  the  nose, 
ar-rhi'zal  (d-rVz&l),  ar-rhi'- 
zous  (-zws),  a.  [Gr.  appi^og  not 


rooted  ;  a-  not  4-  pi£a  a  root.] 
Bot.  Destitute  of  a  true  root,  as 
a  parasitic  plant, 
ar-rhyth'mi-a  (<*-rtth'mt-d),  n. 
[NL.]  =  A  R  R  H  Y  T  H  M  Y.  —  ar- 
rhyth'mous  (-mtfs),  a.  [aoe.| 
ar'ri-age.  Scot.  var.  of  aver-| 
Ar'ri-an.  Ar'ri-an-ism.  etc. 
•h  A rian,  Arianism,  etc. 

I  ar-rlc'cio  (ar-ret'cho),  n.  [It.] 
In  fresco  painting,  the  rough 
first  coat  of  plastering, 
ar-ri'dent.  [L.  arridens,  -entis, 
favoring.]  Pleasant.  Obs. 
ar 'ridge  flr'Tj).  Dial,  for  arris. 
arrler.  f  arrear. 
arriere  band.  A  rear  division  of 
an  army. 

rifere/-garde'(d/ryar/gard'). 

Mil.  Hear  guard, 
ere  guard.  Rear  guard. 

||  ar  riere  -pen'8^e'(a/ryar^paN/- 
sfr)’  '[•  :  arriere  4-  pensie 

thought.]  A  thought  or  mean¬ 
ing  kept  hack  or  undisclosed. 


LFJ 


||  ax-rie'ro  (ar-rya'ro),  n.  [Sp.] 
A  muleteer. 

ar-rim'by  (d-rYm'bY),  n.  [Aus¬ 
tralian  native  name.]  An  Aus¬ 
tralian  and  Asiatic  euphorbia- 
ceous  shrub  (Flueggea  oborata), 
with  small  white  edible  fruits, 
ar-rin'da  (tf-rYn'dd),  ar-rin'dl 
(-dY),  or  ar-rin'dy  (-dY),  moth. 
The  eria,  one  of  the  silkworm 
moths. 

arrirage.  4*  arrearage. 
ar'rish  (Ur'Ysh),  n.  (See  ed¬ 
dish.]  The  stubble  of  wheat  or 
grass  ;  a  stubble  field  ;  eddish. 
Dial.  Eng. 

ar-ri'aion  (rt-rYzh'wn),n.  [L.ar- 
rmo.]  A  smiling  upon  or  at.  Obs. 
ar-riv'ance  (a-riv'tfns),  n.  Ar¬ 
rival.  Obs.  or  Dial.  Shak. 
ar  rive',  n.  Arrival.  Obs. 
ar-riv'er  (dl-rlv'Sr),  n.  One  who 
arrives. 

ar-rode'.  v.  t.  [L.  arrodere.'] 
To  gnaw  or  nibble  at.  Obs.  Sr  B. 


ar'ro-gant,  n.  An  arrogant  per- 

son.  06a.  [gant.1 

ar'ro-gant-ly,  adv.  of  arro-| 
ar'ro-gant-nesB,  n.  See  -ness. 
ar'ro-gatTng-ly,  adv.  of  arro¬ 
gating,  p.  pr. 

ar'ro-ga-tive  (ftr'b-gft-tYv),  a. 
Prone  to,  or  showing,  arrogance. 
Bare.  [gates] 

ar'ro-ga'tor,  ti.  One  who  arro-l 
||  ar  ro^di'  (a/rSN/de'),  a.  [F.l 
Her.  Curved;  rounded;  —  said 
of  a  hearing  so  represented, 
ar-rose'.  4*  arrouse. 
arrosie.  +  heresy. 
ar-ro'sion  (d-ro'zhtfn),  n.  [L. 
arrodere,  arrosum,  to  gnaw.]  A 
gnawing.  Obs.  Sr  B. 
ar-round',  v.  t.  [a-  4-  round  r 
cf.  OF.  areonderA  To  flow 
round  ;  to  surround.  Obs. 
arrour.  •[•  error. 
ar-rouse',  v.  t.  [F.  arroser .]  To 
besprinkle  ;  moisten  ;  wet.  Obs. 
—  ar-rouse'ment,  n.  Obs. 


ale,  senate,  c&re,  Jim,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofa;  ©ve,  ©vent,  6nd,  recent,  maker;  ice,  Ill;  old,  obey,  orb,  5dd,  sSft,  connect ;  use,  unite,  urn,  up,  circus,  menu ; 
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Cf.  arc.]  1.  A  missile  weapon  of  offense,  straight,  slen 
der,  pointed,  and  usually  feathered  and 
barbed,  to  be  shot  from  a  bow. 

2.  Something  resembling  an  arrow  ;  as  : 
a  Surveying.  A  pin  or  rod  to  stick  in  the 
ground  at  each  chain’s  length,  b  Bot. 

The  uppermost  joint  in  the  culm  of  the 
sugar  cane,  which  produces  the  flower¬ 
ing  spike  ;  hence,  the  inflorescence  of  the 
cane,  c  [ cap .]  Astron.  =  Sagitta.  d  A 
mark  like  an  arrow  or  arrowhead,  as  on 
a  chart  to  indicate  direction.  1 

ar'row  (5r'o),t>.  i.  1.  To  shoot  arrows.  R.  A 

2.  To  shoot  up  or  out  like  an  arrow.  Rare.  ^ 

3.  Of  the  sugar  cane,  to  develop  arrows  ; 
to  flower. 

arrow  arum.  A  plant  of  the  genus  Pel- 
tundra /  —  alluding  to  the  sagittate  leaves. 

P.  sagittxfolia  is  the  white  arrow  arum; 

P.  virginica,  the  green  arrow  arum,  or 
Virginia  wake-robin. 

arrow  grass.  Any  species  of  Triglochin; 

—alluding  to  the  grasslike  foliage  and  the 
shape  of  the  dehiscing  capsule, 
ar'row-head'  (Sr'o-hgd7),  n.  1.  The  head 
of  an  arrow.  Arrows.  1  Grecian; 


3,  5  Brazilian 
(3  Feathers,  5 
Point);  4  Indian 
( Point  and  meth¬ 
od  of  fastening); 
6  From  Solomon 
Islands,  ) 


2.  Anything  more  or  less  like  an  arrow¬ 
head  ;  as :  a  A  stroke  or  mark,  as  on  a 
drawing  to  limit  a  dimension  line,  indi¬ 
cate  a  note,  etc.;  specif.,  a  stroke  used  in 
the  cuneiform  characters.  See  cuneiform. 
b  The  dart  of  an  egg-and-dart  molding. 

C  Bot.  Any  alismaceous  plant  of  the  genus  Sagittaria ,  sev¬ 
eral  species  of  which  have  arrow-shaped  leaves. 

ar'row-headed,  a.  Shaped  like  the  head  of  an  arrow  ; 
cuneiform.  See  cuneiform. 

arrow  release.  xi  _  2  » _ ^  3 

Anthrovol.  Mode 
of  holding  and 
loosing  the  arrow 
in  shooting  with 
the  bow.  In  the  Arrow  Release.  1  Primary  ;  2  Mongolian  ; 
primary  release  the  3  Mediterranean, 

arrow  and  cord  are 
held  between  the  ball  of  the  thumb  and  the  second  joint  of 
the  forefinger.  In  a  variant  method,  in  which  the  bow  is  held 
horizontally,  the  string  is  pulled  by  the  first  joint  of  the  fore¬ 
finger  with  the  aid  of  the  second  finder.  The  Mediterranean  re¬ 
lease  consists  in  drawing  the  cord  by  the  first  joints  of  the  first 
three  fingers,  the  arrow  being  held  between  the  fore  and  middle 
fingers  and  placed  on  the  left  of  the  bow.  This  is  the  release 
used  by  British  archers.  In  the  Mongolian  release  the  cord  is 
drawn’by  the  bent  thumb  overlocked  by  the  forefinger,  the  arrow 
being  held  in  the  hollow  at  the  base* of  finger  and  thumb.  A 
thumb  protector  is  necessary  for  this  method. 

ar'row-roor  (Sr'o-rdot/),  n.  1.  A  West  Indian  plant  of  the 
genus  Maranta ,  esp.  M.  arundinacea ,  widely  cultivated. 
The  Indians  are  said  to  have  used  the  roots  to  neutralize 
the  venom  of  poisoned  arrows.  See  Maranta. 

2.  A  nutritive  starch  obtained  from  the  rootstocks  of  Ma¬ 


ranta  arundinacea ,  used  as  food,  esp.  for  children  and  inva¬ 
lids  ;  also,  a  similar  starch  obtained  from  other  plants,  as 
species  of  Zamia ,  Curcuma,  etc. 

ar'row-wood'  (-wSod7),  n.  Any  of  several  shrubs  having 
tough  pliant  shoots,  formerly  used  to  make  arrows ;  as,  in 
the  United  States,  the  sourwood  and  various  species  of 
Viburnum,  and,  in  England,  the  alder  buckthorn, 
ar'row  y  (5r'o-T),  a.  1.  Consisting  or  full  of  arrows. 

2.  Resembling  an  arrow,  as  in  shape,  motion,  effect,  etc. ; 
swift;  darting;  piercing.  “  His  arrowy  tongue.”  Cowper. 

By  the  blue  rushing  of  the  arrowy  Rhone.  Byron. 

With  arrowy  vitalities,  vivacities,  and  ingenuities.  Carlyle. 
ar-roy'O  (d-roi'o),  n. /  pi.  -os  (-oz).  [Sp.]  A  watercourse  ; 

a  rivulet ;  also,  a  small,  and  in  many  cases  dry,  gully  or 
channel  carved  by  water. 

arroyo  willow-  A  willow  of  the  Pacific  coast  of  the  United 
States  ( Sal  iz  lasiolepis)  found  in  arroyos  and  riverbeds. 
It  is  a  shrub  or  small  tree  with  dull  green  leaves. 
Ar-sac'id  (ar-sSs'Td),  n.  ;  pi.  Arsacidas  (-T-de)  or  Arsac- 
ides  (-Tdz).  [L.  A rsacidae,  pi.,  fr.  A rsaces,  Gr.  ’Aptrdfoj?, 

Arsaces,  founder  of  the  dynasty.]  A  member  of  a  dynasty 
of  Parthian  and  Armenian  rulers  and  princes  which  origi¬ 
nated  in  the  revolt  of  the  Parthians  against  the  Seleucidae 
about  250  b.  c.,  and  continued  in  power  in  Parthia  until  the 
overthrow  of  that  kingdom  by  the  Persian  Sassanidae  224 
A.  D.,  and  in  Armenia  until  428  a.  d.,  although  latterly 
merely  as  Persian  governors. 

Ar-sac'id  (ar-sXs'Td)  )  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  or  designat- 
Ar  -sac'i  dan  (-T-ddn)  i  ing  the  A  rsacidae. 
arse  (ars),  n.  [AS.  ears,  sers  ;  akin  to  OHG.  ars ,  G.  arsch, 
D.  aars ,  Sw.  ars,  Dan.  arts,  Gr.  oppo?  (cf.  ovpd  tail).] 

1.  The  buttocks  or  posteriors ;  rump  ;  hence,  hind  or  rear 
end  ;  tail,  as  of  a  cart.  Obs.  or  Vulgar. 

2.  Ilie  bottom  end  of  a  wooden  pulley  block,  in  which  is 
the  score  for  the  rope  strap. 

ar'se  dine  (ar'se-din  ;  -den),  n.  [Of  uncertain  origin.] 
An  alloy  of  copper  and  zinc  made  into  very  thin  sheets 
like  gold  leaf,  used  in  decoration ;  a  kind  of  Dutch  metal, 
ar'se  nal  (ar'se-nal),  n.  [It.  arsenale  (cf.  F.  &  Sp.  arse¬ 


nal,  It.  &  Sp.  darsena )  dock  ;  all  fr.  Ar.  dargind'ah  house 
of  industry  or  fabrication  ;  ddr  house  -f-  find' ah  art,  in¬ 
dustry,  or  Ar.  article  al  -}-  f  ina'ah.']  1.  A  dockyard.  Obs. 
2.  A  public  establishment  for  the  storage  or  manufacture 
of  arms  and  all  military  equipments,  whether  for  land  or 
naval  service. 

ar'se  nate  (ar'se-nat),  n.  Chem.  A  salt  of  arsenic  acid, 
ar'se  nic  (ar'se-nlk  ;  ars'nlk,  as  in  the  Oxf.  E.  1).  and 
other  Eng.  Diets.,  is  common  in  England),  n.  [F.  arsenic,  L. 
arsenivum ,  Gr.  apaevucov,  appevucov,  yellow  orpiment,  fr. 
apaevucos  or  appeviKOi  masculine,  appr\v  male,  on  account 
of  its  strength.]  1.  Orpiment;  also,  realgar.  Obs. 

2.  One  of  the  elements,  a  solid,  brittle  substance  of  tin- 
white  to  steel-gray  color  and  metallic  luster,  occurring  free 
and  also  in  the  minerals  orpiment,  realgar,  arsenolite,  arse- 
nopyrite,  cobaltite,  smaltite,  niccolite,  etc.  Symbol,  .45 ; 
at.  wt.,  74.96.  Native  arsenic  is  generally  in  tarnished 
granular  or  reniform  masses,  having  a  hardness  of  3.5  and 
sp.  gr.  5.63-5.73.  The  commercial  article  is  chiefly  made  by 
heating  arsenopyrite  ;  it  is  added  to  lead  for  making  shot. 
Metallic  arsenic  vaporizes  without  melting  at  about  180°  C. 
(356°  F.).  Weight  per  cu.  ft.,  357.5  lbs.  Black  and  yellow 
allotropic  forms  of  arsenic  are  also  known.  Chemically, 
arsenic  is  usually  trivalent  or  pentavalent,  and  in  many 
ways  resembles  phosphorus.  Both  it  and  its  soluble  com¬ 
pounds  are  extremely  poisonous,  yet  minute  amounts  of 
it  are  said  to  occur  normally  in  the  human  body. 

3.  Arsenious  oxide  (which  see). 

ar-sen'ic  (ar-sSn'Tk),  a.  Chem.  Pert,  to,  or  containing,  ar¬ 
senic  ;  —  said  of  compounds  in  which  arsenic  is  pentavalent. 
arsenic  acid,  any  of  three  acids  derived  from  arsenic  oxide, 
As>Or„  analogous  to  the  phosphoric  acids  and  called  re¬ 
spectively  orthoarsenic  acid  (H3As04),  metarsenic  acid 
(HAsOa),  and  py r oar senic  acid  (H4AS0O7) ;  specif.,  the  ortho 
acid.  All  three  are  obtainable  as  colorless  or  white  crys¬ 
talline  solids ;  but  the  meta  and  pyro  acids  when  dissolved 
change  to  the  ortho  acid. 

ar-sen'i-cal  (-l-kdl),  a.  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  containing, 
arsenic  ;  as,  arsenical  vapor  ;  arsenical  wall  papers, 
arsenical  antimony,  allemontite.  —  a.  pyrites,  arsenopyrite. 
ar-sen'i-cal.  n.  Any  insecticide  compound  of  arsenic, 
arsenic  antidote.  Med.  A  preparation  of  ferric  hydrox¬ 
ide  and  magnesia  which  forms  an  insoluble  compound 
with  arsenic  solutions,  thus  rendering  them  inert, 
ar  sen'i  cate (  kat), v. t. ;  ar-sen'i-cat'ed  (-kat'gd);  ar-sen'i- 
cat'ing  (-kat'Tng).  To  combine  with  arsenic  ;  to  treat,  mix, 
or  impregnate  with  arsenic. 

arsenic  disulphide  Chem.  An  orange-yellow  or  red  com¬ 
pound,  As2S2,  occurring  native  as  realgar  and  also  prepared 
artificially.  It  is  used  in  pyrotechny  and  in  tanning, 
arsenic  hydride.  Chem.  a  Arsine.  t>  A  solid  compound, 
AsvH  j,  formed  as  a  brown  silky  mass  w  hen  sodium  arsenide 
is  decomposed  by  water. 

arsenic  pentasulphide  Chem.  A  compound,  As2Sr„ 
obtained  as  a  yellow  fusible  mass  by  heating  the  trisul¬ 
phide  with  sulphur.  It  is  also  formed  w  hen  hydrogen  sul¬ 
phide  is  passed  into  a  solution  of  arsenic  acid, 
arsenic  pentoxlde.  Chem.  A  compound,  As2Or„  obtained 
as  a  white  porous  mass  by  gently  heating  arsenic  acid, 
arsenic  trichloride.  Chem.  A  colorless  oily  liquid,  AsC13, 
obtained  by  burning  arsenic  in  chlorine  and  otherwise, 
arsenic  trisulphide.  Chem.  A  yellow  compound,  A82S3, 
occurring  native  as  orpiment  and  prepared  artificially  by 
passing  hydrogen  sulphide  into  an  acid  solution  of  arseni¬ 
ous  oxide  or  by  subliming  arsenious  oxide  with  sulphur. 
It  is  used  in  the  arts  and  was  formerly  much  used  as  a  pig¬ 
ment  under  the  name  of  king’s  yellow  or  arsenic  yellow, 
ar'se  nide  (ar'se-nid;  -nTd  ;  184 ),  n.  Chem.  A  binary  com¬ 
pound  of  arsenic  with  a  positive  element  or  radical, 
ar-se'ni-ous  (ar-se'nT-?7s),  a.  [Cf.  F.  arsenieur.~\  1.  Pert, 
to,  consisting  of,  or  containing,  arsenic  ;  as,  arsenious  glass. 
2.  Chem.  Pertaining  to,  or  containing,  arsenic;  —  said  of 
compounds  in  which  arsenic  is  trivalent. 
arsenious  acid,  a  Properly,  an  acid,  H3ASO3.  known  only 
in  the  form  of  its  salts,  the  arsenites ;  also,  the  hypotheti¬ 
cal  acid  HAs02,  derived  from  the  former,  by  loss  of  water, 
and  distinguished  as  metarsenious  acid,  b  Arsenious 
oxide  (an  old  name).  —  a.  oxide,  a  white  or  transparent  sub¬ 
stance,  AS0O3  (or  As^Oe),  having  an  astringent  sweetish 
taste,  and  strong  poisonous  properties ;  — called  also  ar- 
senic,  white  arsenic,  etc.  It  is  obtained  by  roasting  arsenical 
ores  and  is  used  in  glass  making,  as  a  mordant  in  calico 
printing,  in  making  pigments,  rat  poisons,  etc.,  in  tax¬ 
idermy,  and  in  medicine.  It  enters  the  market  as  a  w  hite 
powder,  or  in  transparent  vitreous  masses  ( arsenic  glass) 
which  in  time  become  white  and  porcelainlike, 
ar'se  nlsm  (ar'se-mz’m),  n.  Chronic  arsenical  poisoning, 
ar'se-nlte  (-nit),  n.  [Cf.  F.  arsbxite.']  Chem.  A  salt  of 
arsenious  acid. 

ar  se  ni'u-ret  ed  )  (-ni'u-rSt'Sd),  a.  Chem.  Combined  with 
ar  se  ni'u  -ret  ted  I  arsenic  ;  as,  arseniureted  hydrogen, 
ar-sen  o-py'rite  (ar-sSn'o-pi'rit ;  ar'se-no-),  n.  [ arsenic  -f- 
pyrite  ~\  Min.  A  hard,  tin- white  or  grayish  sulpharsenide 
of  iron,  FeAsS,  occurring  in  prismatic  orthorhombic  crys¬ 
tals,  or  in  masses  or  grains  ;  —  called  also  arsenical  pyrites 
and  mispickel.  It  is  found  chiefly  in  crystalline  rocks.  It 
is  the  principal  ore  of  arsenic  and  sometimes  contains  gold, 
cobalt,  or  nickel.  H.,  5.5-6.  _  Sp.  gr.,  5.9-G.2. 
ar'sha  rite  (ar'sha).  [Skr.  amia.J  Hindu  Law.  A  form 
of  marriage  in  which  the  bridegroom  pays  to  the  bride’s 
father  a  bull  and  a  cow,  or  two  of  each. 


ar-sheen' )  (ar-sl.en'),  n.  [Russ,  arshin,  of  Turkish-Tatar 
ar  shin'  !  origin  ;  Turk,  arshin,  arshun ,  ell,  yard.]  A 
ar  shine'  )  measure  of  length  in  Turkey,  Russia,  and  other 
countries.  In  Russia  it  equals  28. U  inches  (71.1  cm.);  in 
Turkey  the  arslieen  is  now  legally  one  meter,  but  in  com¬ 
mon  use  still  retains  its  old  value  of  between  26  and  28 
inches  (for  land,  30  inches).  See  guz,  pik. 
ar'sine  (ar'slu  ;  -sen;  184),  n.  [From  arsenic.]  Chem. 
Arseniureted  hydrogen,  AsH3,  a  colorless  inflammable  gas, 
having  an  odor  like  garlic.  It  is  one  of  the  most  poisonous 
of  all  substances.  It  is  formed  w  hen  hydrogen  is  liberated  in 
a  solution  containing  an  arsenic  compound.  C(.  Marsh  test. 
ar-sin'ic  (ar-sTn'Tk),  a.  Org.  Chem.  Pertaining  to  or 
designating  any  of  a  series  of  acids  derived  from  arsenic 
acid  by  the  replacement  of  two  hydroxyl  groups  by  univa¬ 
lent  hydrocarbon  radicals,  and  having  the  general  formula 
RR'AsOOH.  They  are  in  general  white  and  crystalline, 
ar'sis  (ar'sls),  n.  ;  pi.  arses  (-sez).  [L.  arsis,  Gr.  dpcri?  a 

raising  or  lifting,  fr.  alpeiv  to  raise  or  lift  up.]  1.  a  Gr. 
&  Lat.  Pros.  The  unaccented  part  of  a  foot,  the  accented 
part  being  called  the  thesis.  Cf.  thesis.  The  true  ancient 
meanings  of  the  terms  arsis  and  thesis  have  commonly  been 
reversed  through  a  misunderstanding,  but  their  original 
signification  is  now  becoming  the  usage  of  leading  au¬ 
thorities.  b  In  present  popular  acceptation,  the  strong  or 
accented  syllable  of  a  foot,  as  in  English  or  classical  meter. 

The  unaccented  part  of  the  foot  is  termed  the  arsis.  .  .  . 
The  name  thesis  originally  referred  to  the  setting  down  of  the 
foot  in  beating  time  or  marching,  or  to  the  movement  of  the 
leader's  hand  in  making  the  downward  beat  ;  and  arsis  in  like 
manner  meant  the  raising  of  the  foot  or  hand  Blit  the  Roman 
grammarians  misunderstood  the  Greek  terms,  supposing  them 
to  refer  to  the  lowering  and  raising  of  the  voice,  and  so  inter¬ 
changed  them.  Hence  many  modern  writers  prefer  to  use  arsis 
to  denote  the  accented,  ancf  thesis  the  unaccented,  part  of  the 
foot.  G.  J /.  Lane. 

2.  Music.  The  elevation  of  the  hand,  or  that  part  of  the 
measure  at  which  it  is  raised,  in  beating  time  ;  the  weak  or 
unaccented  part  of  the  measure  ;  —  opposed  to  thesis. 
ar'son  (ar'swn),  n.  [OF.  arson,  arsim,  fr.  L.  ardere,  ar - 
sum,  to  bum.]  Law.  The  malicious  burning  of  a  dwelling 
house  or  outhouse  of  another  man,  which  by  the  common 
law  is  felony.  The  definition  of  this  crime  is  varied  by 
statutes  in  different  jurisdictions,  and  generally  it  has  been 
widened  to  include  the  similar  burning  of  other  property, 
as  of  churches,  factories,  ships,  or  of  one’s  own  house, 
ar-son'ic  (ar-s5n'Ik),  a.  Org.  Chern.  Pertaining  to  or  des¬ 
ignating  any  one  of  a  series  of  acids  of  the  general  formula 
RAsO(OH)2;  as,  ethyl  arsonic  acid,  C2Hf)AsO(OH)2.  They 
are  in  general  white  crystalline  compounds,  and  may  be 
regarded  as  derived  from  arsenic  acid  by  the  replacement 
of  hydroxyl  by  a  hydrocarbon  radical.  Cf.  sulphonic. 
ar-so'nl  um  (ar-so'nT-um),  n.  [NL.  ;  arsenic  -f-  ammo¬ 
nium.]  Chem.  A  hypothetical  radical,  AsH4,  containing 
arsenic,  and  corresponding  to  ammonium,  NH4.  Compounds 
of  the  simple  radical  are  not  known,  but  only  those  in 
which  carbon  radicals  take  the  place  in  it  of  hydrogen  ;  as, 
tetramethyl  arsonium  iodide,  A8(CH3)4I.  Cf.  quaternary 
ammonium  compounds,  under  quaternary. 
art  (art),  n.  [F.  art,  L.  ars,  artis.’]  1.  Skill,  dexterity,  or 
the  power  of  performing  certain  actions,  acquired  by  ex¬ 
perience,  study,  or  observation  ;  knack. 

2.  Skill  in  the  adaptation  of  things  in  the  natural  world  to 
the  uses  of  human  life  ;  human  contrivance  or  ingenuity. 

Blest  with  each  grace  of  nature  and  of  art.  Pope. 

3-  A  branch  of  learning;  a  science;  esp.,  a  science  such 
as  grammar,  logic,  or  mathematics,  serving  chiefly  as  a  dis¬ 
cipline  or  as  an  instrument  of  knowledge ;  specif.  :  pi. 
Those  branches  of  learning  taught  in  the  academical  course 
of  colleges;  as,  master  of  arts.  See  liberal  arts. 

4  Hence,  learning  or  the  field  of  learning. 

So  vast  is  art ,  so  narrow  human  wit.  Pope. 

5  The  general  principles  of  any  branch  of  learning  or  of 
any  developed  craft ;  a  system  of  rules  or  of  organized 
modes  of  operation  serving  to  facilitate  the  performance  of 
certain  actions  ;  as,  the  art  of  building  or  engraving  ;  the 
art  of  war  ;  the  art  of  navigation. 

There ’s  no  art 

To  find  the  mind’s  construction  in  the  face.  Shak. 

Art  in  general  consists  of  the  truths  of  science,  arranged  in  the 
most  convenient  order  for  practice,  instead  of  the  order  which  is 
the  most  convenient  for  thought.  J.  S.  Mill. 

All  arts,  we  must  remember,  are  phases  of  the  social  mind. 
We  are  so  much  in  the  habit  of  thinking  of  them  in  terms  of  art 
products  that  we  forget  that  the  arts  themselves  are  groups  of 
ideas  and  acquisitions  of  skill  that  exist  only  in  the  minds,  mus¬ 
cles,  and  nerves  of  living  men.  F.  //.  Gid dings. 

6-  Systematic  application  of  knowledge  or  skill  in  effecting 
a  desired  result.  Also,  an  occupation  or  business  requiring 
such  knowledge  or  skill ;  a  craft ;  as,  mechanical  or  indus¬ 
trial  arts. 

The  fishermen  can’t  employ  their  art  with  so  much  success  in 
so  troubled  a  sea.  Addison. 

7-  An  organization  of  men  practicing  a  craft  or  trade;  guild. 

The  Art  of  Wool,  that  is,  .  .  .  the  corporation  of  the  dealers  in 

wool.  C.  E.  Norton. 

8  Application  of  skill  and  taste  to  production  according  to 
aesthetic  principles  ;  an  occupation  having  to  do  with  the 
theory  or  practice  of  taste  in  the  expression  of  beauty  in 
form,  color,  sound,  speech,  or  movement.  Specif.,  such 
application  to  the  production  of  beauty  in  plastic  materials 


ar'row  {dial,  ar'u)  Dial.  var. 
of  argh.  (tree.  I 

ar'row-beam',  n  The  spindle  | 
ar'rowed  (ftr'od),  a.  Made  like, 
or  furnished  with,  an  arrow  or 
arrows  Poetic.  [2  c.  I 

ar'row-leaf',  n.  =arroyvh  ead,| 
ar'row-let,  n.  A  little  arrow, 
arrow  snake.  =  dart  snake. 
ar'row  stone',  n.  A  belemnite. 
ar'row-fcoothed'  (-tootht'),  a. 
Having  teeth  suggestive  of  ar¬ 
rowheads.  —  arrow-tooth  e  d 
halibut,  a  food  fish  of  the 
flounder  family  (  Atheresthes 
stomias)  of  the  North  Pacific 
coasts  of  America,  intermediate 
between  the  cods  and  flounders, 
ar'row  worm',  n.  Any  worm 
of  the  class  Chtetognatna.  See 
Sagitta,  11 lust . 

Har'ro-yl'to  (ar'rt>-y5't5).  [Sp.] 
Dim. of  A RROYO. 
ar  roy'o  grape  (A-roi'5).  The 
riverside  grape  (  vitis  vulpina). 

II  ar  roz'  (iir-rdth';  268), n.  [Sp.] 
Rice. 

’Ar'ry  (ttr'T),  n.  Lit.,  corrupt, 
of  Harry;  —  a  familiar  name  for 
the  young  English  workman. 


|  esp.  when  out  for  a  holiday  with 
his  sweetheart,  similarly  called 

Ar'ri-et  -  ’Ar'ry-ish.  a. 

ars.  +  art. 

A.  R.  S.  A.  Abhr.  Associate  of 
the  Royal  Society  of  Arts  ;  As¬ 
sociate*  of  the  Royal  Scottish 
Academy.  C  Bib.  I 

Ar'sa-ce8  (ar'sa-sez  ;  ar-sa'-).  | 
ar'sa-dlne.  *i*  arsedine. 
Ar'sa-phes  (ar'sd-fez),  n.  See 
Hkrshef. 

Ar'sa-reth  (ar'sa-rPth).  Bib. 

||  ars  ar'  ti-um  (iirz  ar'shT- 
wm).  [L.,  lit.,  art  of  arts.)  In 
Scholastic  terminology,  logic;  — 
considered  as  the  art  or  science 
of  method  or  proof  in  general. 

||  ars  ar'ti-um  om'ni-um  con'- 
ser-va'trix.  [L.l  The  art  pre¬ 
servative  of  all  arts,  that  is,  print¬ 
ing  ;  —  inscription  on  the  house 
at  Haarlem  formerly  occupied 
by  Lourens  Coster,  a  reputed  in¬ 
ventor  of  printing, 
arsbishop.  4*  archbishop. 
ar-schin  .  Var.  of  akshef.n. 
arsdeacon.  4*  archdeacon. 
Arsechleles  tables  Astronomi¬ 
cal  tables  prepared  by  Arsechiel 


or  Arzachel,  a  Spanish  .lew  of 

Toledo,  Spain,  in  the  11th  cen¬ 
tury.  Obs.  Chaucer. 

arse'foot',  n.  A  bird,  probably 
a  grebe.  Ohs.  [mureted.  I 

ar'se-net'ted,  a.  C/iem.  Arse-| 
ar'se  nl'a-sis  ( iir'sP-nl'd-sTs),  n. 
[NL.l  Med.  Arsenism. 
ar-se'ni  ate.  ».  =  arsenate. 
ar  sen'i-cal-ism,  ».  Arsenism. 
arsenic  bloom.  Arsenolite. 
arsenic  glass.  See  arsenious 
oxide. 

ar-sen'i-ciBm  (Sr-sPn'Y-sTz’m), 
n.  Med  Arsenism.  [senicate.l 
ar-sen'i-cize  (-siz),  v.  t.  Toar-| 
ar-sen'i-coph'a-gy  (ar-sgn'Y- 

k5f'd-.]Y)»  n.  [arsenic  4-  -phagy.\ 
Arsenic-eating  habit,  as  among 
Tirolese  peasants.  [oxide.  I 

arsenic  trioxide.  =  arsemous| 
arse-nif'er-ous  (ar's?-nYf'?r- 
u s).  a.  [arsenic  -+-  - ferous .] 
Yielding  arsenic, 
ar'se-nil'lo  (ar'sP-nYl'd),  n. 
[Amer.  Sp.]  Com.  Powdered  or 
granulated  atacamite. 
ar-se'ni-o-ple'ite,  n.  [arsenate 
-f-  Gr.  nheiuiv  more  ;  —  in  ref. 
to  the  occurrence  of  other  arse¬ 


nates  in  the  same  locality.]  Min. 

A  basic  arsenate  of  manganese, 
calcium,  iron,  and  other  metals, 
occurring  in  brownish  red  cleav- 
able  masses. 

ar-se'ni-o-sid'er-ite,  n.  [arsenic 
4-  Gr.  o-iSijpcTrj?  of  iron.]  .)/"/, 
A  basic  arsenate  of  iron  and 
calcium,  occurring  as  yellowish 
brown  concretions.  Sp*  gr.,  8.32. 
ar-se'ni-um  (iir-se'nY-tlm),  n. 
[NL.  ;  arsenic  + -ium.]  Arsenic, 
ar  se-ni'u  ret  (ar'sf-nl'fi-rft ; 
iir-sfn'fl-rEt),  n.  =  arsenide. 
ar-se*i'o-bla8t  (ar-sfn'o-hlfist), 
71.  (Gr.  apffrji',  apcr(vo<;,  male 
4-  -blast.]  Biol.  A  malegenoblast. 
ar-sen'o-lite,  n.  [aracTiic  4- 
-liteA  Min.  Native  arsenious 
oxide,  A s203.  It  usually  occurs 
as  a  white  bloom  or  crust, 
ar  se-noph'a  gy  (iir'sP-ndf'd- 
jY),  n.  =  arsenicophagy. 
ar'se-nous.  a.  =  arsenious. 
ar'ses  (iir'sez),  jd.  of  arsis. 
arse'smart',  n.  Smartweed,  or 
water  pepper.  Dial.  Eng. 

I  ars  (or  ar'tis)  est  cs-la're 
ar'tem.  [L  ]  It  is  (true)  art  to 
conceal  art  :  that  is.  to  produce  1 


natural  effects  by  art  without  its 

being  apparent. 

Ar'si-noi-the'ri-um  (ar'sY-noi- 
the'rY-iiin),  n.  [NL.  ;  Arsinoe 
ancient  city  of  Egypt  4-  - theri - 
um.l  Patton.  A  genus  of  re¬ 
markable  mammals  of  the  Eo¬ 
cene  of  Egypt  The  limbs  re¬ 
semble  those  of  the  elephants, 
and  there  is  a  pair  of  large  for¬ 
wardly  pointed  horns. 

A.  R.  S.  L.  Abbr.  Associate  of 
the  Royal  Society  of  Literature. 
IJ  ars  lon'ga,  vi'ta  bre'vis. 
[I..]  Art  is  long,  but  life  is 
short ;  —  Latin  form  of  the  first 
aphorism  of  Hippocrates, 
arsmetik.  -f  arsmetrike. 
ars  met'rike,  -rik,  etc.  Erro¬ 
neous  obs.  forms  of  arithme¬ 
tic,  as  if  fr.  L.  ars  metrica,  the 
measuring  art. 
arsnek.  arsenic. 
ar'son,  >1.  [OF.  arqun,  arzon ,  fr. 
L.arcT/.-sbow.]  A  saddlebow.  Obs. 
ar'so-nate,  n.  A  salt  of  an  arson¬ 
ic  acid. 

ar'son  1st.  ar'son-ite,  n.  One 

who  commits  arson, 
ar  son-val'i-za'tion  (iir'stZn- 


vfil'Y-za'shtfn),  n.  [After  Ar- 

sene  d ' Arsonval,  French  phys¬ 
icist.]  In  electrotherapeutics, 
the  use  of  alternating  currents 
of  high  frequency  ana  tension, 
arsoun.  4*  arson,  saddlebow. 

II  ars  po-e'ti-ca  (arz  pfi-gt'Y- 
kd).  [L.J  Lit.,  art  of  poetry ;  — 
cops.]  title  of  an  epistle',  by 
lorace,  in  hexameters  on  this 
subject,  and  addressed  to  the 
Pisos.  It  is  distinguished  for 
sound  sense  and  happy  turns  of 
expression.  Hence,  any  author¬ 
itative  exposition  of  poetic  art. 
A.  R.  S.  S.  Abbr.  Antiquario- 
rum  Regiaj  Societatis  Socius 
(L.,  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society 
of  Antiquaries), 
arst  +  erst. 

ars'ta'Dle,  n.  [ME.  ars  art  (L. 
ars)  4-  table  ;  put  for  astrolabe.] 
An  astrolabe.  Obs. 
ar'sy-ver'sy,  adv.  fir  a.  (arse 
4-  L.  versus  turned.]  Backside 
forward  ;  topsy-turvy.  Obs. 
art.  4-  airt.  Dial".  Eng. 
art,  v.  t.  [L.  art  are,  arctare , 
perh.  through  OF.]  To  cramp  ; 
to  constrain  ;  to  press  on.  Obs. 


food,  foot;  oat,  oil ;  chair;  go  ;  sing,  iqk  ;  then,  thin;  nature,  verdure  (260) ;  K  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144) ;  boN  ;  yet;  zh  =  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Gcids. 

Full  eip'eeation,  of  Abbreviations,  Signs,  etc.,  immediately  preeede  the  Vocabulary. 
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by  imitation  or  design,  as  in  painting  and  sculpture;  as,  he 
prefers  art  to  literature.  See  fine  arts. 

All  ages  must  owe  a  debt  to  Greece  for  the  simple  beauty,  the 
aanity,  the  healthfulness  of  the  ideal  element  which  she  intro¬ 
duced  into  art ,  making  it  for  the  first  time  in  history  a  true  ex¬ 
ponent  of  the  human  spirit.  Percy  Gardner. 

9.  Skillful  plan  ;  device  ;  also,  cunning  ;  artifice  ;  craft. 

They  employed  every  art  to  soothe  .  .  .  the  discontented  war¬ 
riors.  Macaulay. 

Madam,  I  swear  I  use  no  art  at  all.  Shak . 

Animals  practice  art  when  opposed  to  their  superiors.  Crabb. 

10.  The  black  art ;  magic.  Shak. 

Syn.  —  Aptitude,  readiness,  skill,  dexterity,  adroitness; 
contrivance,  profession,  business,  trade,  calling ;  cunning, 
artifice,  duplicity.  See  science. 

art  and  part  fcf.  also  OF.  ne  hart  ne  part ,  where  hart  may 
be  a  different  word],  Scots  Law ,  lit.,  contriving  and  tak¬ 
ing  part :  hence,  accessory  share  in  the  perpetration  of  a 
crime,  whether  by  advice,  command,  or  assistance.  —  ||  Art' 
Nou  veau'  (ar'  noo'vo')  [F.J,  Decorative  Art ,  the  New  Art. 
—  the  art  preservative  of  all  arts,  printing.  See  ars  artium 
omnium  conservatrix.  —  arts  of  design,  those  into  which  the 
designing  of  artistic  forms  and  figures  enters  as  a  principal 
part,  as  architecture,  painting,  engraving,  sculpture, 
art  (art),  v.  2d  pers.  present  indie,  sing,  of  the  verb  be  ;  but 
ea  with  the  ending  as  in  thou  shalf,  wil /,  orig.  an 
c  of  the  second  person  sing.  pret.  See  ARE,  v. ;  cf. 
be.  Now  used  only  in  solemn  or  poetic  style. 

Ar'ta'gnan',  d*  (dar'tan'yaN').  The  hero  of  Dumas’s  44  Les 
Trois  Mousquetaires,”  and  a  character  prominent  in  “  Vingt 
ans  apres”  and  “  Le  Vicomte  de  Bragelonne.”  He  is  an 
adventurous  young  Gascon  who  wins  his  way  to  fortuue  by 
swordplay  and  intrigue,  with  the  aid  of  his  three  musketeer 
friends.  Charles  de  Baatz  d’  Artagnan 
(1011  or  1012-73),  the  original  of  the  char¬ 
acter,  was  a  person  of  some  note, 
art  bronze.  An  alloy  consisting  chiefly 
or  wholly  of  copper  and  tin,  suitable  for 
making  statues,bust8,  etc. 
ar-tel'  (ar-t8F ;  Russ.  ar-tySl'),  n.  [Russ. 
artel',  fr.  Tatar  ortak  el  the  people.]  In 
Russia,  an  association  of  independent  la¬ 
borers  for  collective  work  on  a  job  with 
division  of  the  profits.  It  is  sometimes 
temporary  in  character  and  sometimes 
more  like  a  guild. 

Ar-te'mi-a  (ar-te'mT-d),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr. 

'ApTefu?,  Artemis.]  Zool.  A  genus  of 
phyllopod  Crustacea  found  in  salt  lakes  Artemia  (A.  gra- 
and  the  brines  of  salt  works;  also  [/.  c.],  a  cilis),  female,  dor- 
crustacean  of  this  genus ;  a  brine  shrimp.  view,  x  4. 
Ar'te  mis  (ar'te-mTs),  n.  [L.,  fr.  Gr/ApTe/uis.]  Gr.  Relig. 
An  Olympian  goddess  of  varied 
attributes  ;  in  myth  and  art,  most 
typically  the  virgin  huntress,  god¬ 
dess  of  wild  nature,  who  is  as¬ 
sociated  with  the  moon  as  her 
twin  brother,  Apollo,  is  with  the 
sun ;  —  by  the  Romans  identified 
with  Diana  (which  see).  In  her 
earliest  phase,  Artemis  was  a 
goddess  of  the  lakes,  rivers, 
and  woods,  and  of  the  wild  life 
of  these  places,  especially  of 
animals  of  the  chase,  as  the 
boar,  stag,  and  fawn.  Hence 
her  Homeric  epithet,  Agrotera 
(huntress).  She  was  also  con¬ 
nected  with  wolves,  with  bears 
<as  Brauronia),  with  bulls  (as  Tau- 
Topoloa),  etc.  Traces  of  human 
sacrifice  to  her  are  preserved  as 

a* I orm^f 

fosterer  of  wild  life  she  comes  to 

be  giver  of  increase  to  herds,  thence  goddess  of  childbirth 
ana  of  marriage  (cf.  Eileithyia),  and  it  was  only  in  later 
times  that  the  idea  of  virgin  purity  became  the  dominant 
conception  of  Artemis  Parthenoa  (par'the-n5s).  From  her 
early  association  with  Hecate ,  she  became  a  goddess  of 
magic,  of  nightx  goblins,  and  the  underworld,  and  probably 
from  this  association  she  also  acquired  her  relation  to  the 
moon.  Nemesis,  or  Upis,  of  Rhamnus  was  regarded  as  a 
form  of  Artemis,  and  several  other  goddesses,  such  as  the 
Thracian  Bendis  and  Cretan  Britomariis ,  are  little  more 
than  her  local  forms.  Although  twin  of  Apollo,  the  place 
of  her  birth  was  said  to  be  Ortygia  (variously  located  as 
Ephesus,  Syracuse,  Delos)  whence  her  epithet  Ortygia. 
For  Artemis  of  Ephesus  see  Diana.  Cf.  Olympian. 

It  was  the  personality  of  Artemis . .  .  that  consecrated  that  idea 
of  the  beauty  of  purity,  the  ideal  of  the  life  unsullied  by  passion, 
which  received  here  and  there  a  rare  expression  in  Greek  litera¬ 
ture  and  more  frequently  inspired  the  forms  of  art.  L.  R.  Farnell. 
Ar  te  mis'i  a  (ar'te-mTz'T-d ;  -mTzh'I-d;  277),  n.  [L.  arte- 
misia  mugwort,  Gr.  aprepLaia.]  Bot.  A  large  genus  of 
asteraceous  plants,  natives  of  north  temperate  and  antarctic 
regions.  They  are  strongly  scented  herbs  or  shrubs  with 
small  rayless  flower  heads  disposed  in  spikes  or  racemes. 
The  species  are  most  abundant  in  the  western  United 
States,  where  they  are  called  sagebrushes.  A.  absinthium 
is  the  wormwood,  A.  abrotanum  the  southernwood, 
ar-te'rl-al  (iir-te'rT-al),  a.  [Cf.  F.  arleriel .]  1.  Of  or  per¬ 
taining  to  an  artery  or  arteries;  as,  the  arterial  system. 

2.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  main  channel  (resembling  an  ar¬ 
tery),  as  a  river,  canal,  or  railroad. 


Art.,  or  art  Abbr  Arthur  ;  arti¬ 

cle  ;  artificial  ;  artillery  ;  artist, 
-art.  See -Ann. 

ar  ta'ba  (ar-tii'ba),  n.  [See  ar- 
DEB.l  See  MEASURE, 
ar-tail'ye.  4  artillery. 
artamockes.  n.  The  mocking 
bird.  Obs. 

Ar'ta-mus  (ar'ta-mus),  n. 
LNL.,  fr.  Gr.  apropos  butcher, 
cook.]  Zool.  A  genus  of  oscine 
birds,  type  of  the  family  Ar- 
tam'i-das  ( ar-tkm'Y-de),  or  wood 
swallow  family.  See  wood 
swallow. 

ar'tar(ar'tar),  n.  A  tropical  Af¬ 
rican  rutaceous  tree  ( Zanthox - 
ylum  senegalense) ;  also,  its  root, 
which  is  a  cardiac  stimulant, 
ar'ta-rine  (iir'td-rYn  :  -ren),  n. 
Also -rin.  An  alkaloid,  C>i  H23- 
OjN.  obtained  from  artar. 
ar  ta'tion,  n.  [ LL.  artatio.  fr. 
L.  artare  to  press  together.] 
Pressure ;  urging.  Obs.  Scot. 
ar'te-fact.  var.  of  artifact. 
Ar'te-gal  (ar'te-gdl),  n.  1.  A 
mythic  king  of  Britain  in  the 


Chronicle  of  Geoffrey  of  Mon¬ 

mouth.  See  Elidure. 

2.  A  character  in  Spenser’s 
“  Faerie  Queene,”  representing 
Justice.  He  married  Britomart. 
ar'teir.  4  artery. 
artelere.  4  artillery. 
arteller.  4  artillkr. 

Ar'te  mas  (ar'tf-mrts),  n.  [L., 
fr.  Gr.  ’Apre/ua?,  fr.  'A prepi<; 

the  goddess  Artemis.]  Lit.,  gift 
of  Artemis  ; masc.  prop.  name, 
arte- mla'in  (ar'tf-mYs'Yn),  n. 
Ghem.  A  crystalline  substance, 
Ci,",”ibO>«.  gradually  turning 
yellow  in  air,  found  in  Arte¬ 
misia  maritima. 

>Ar/te-mis'i-on  (-Y-8n),  n.  [Gr. 
ApTep.iaroi'.]  a  temple  or  sa¬ 
cred  place  of  Artemis, 
ar'ter.  4  artery. 
ar'ter,  n.  [OF.  arfre.T  A  worm 
which  bores  into  wood.  Obs. 

II  ar-te'ri-a  a'spe-ra  (fts'p6r-d). 
[L.l  Anat.  The  trachea.  Obs. 
ar-te'ri-ac,  a.  [L.  arteriacus , 
Gr.  apTrjpLaKos.  See  artery.] 
Of  or  pert,  to  the  windpipe.  Obs. 


arterial  blood,  blood  which  has  been  oxygenated  and  puri¬ 
fied  (arterialized)  during  passage  through  the  lungs.  It  is 
of  a  brighter  red  color  than  venous  blood.  —  a.  bulb,  Anat., 
the  bulbus  arteriosus.  —  a.  duct,  Anal.,  the  ductus  arteri¬ 
osus.  —  a.  gland,  Anat.,  a  small  mass  of  peculiar  vascular 
tissue  of  unknown  function  found  in  several  parts  of  the 
body.  The  carotid  and  coccygeal  glands  are  examples, 
ar-te'ri-al-ize  (ar-te'n-al-iz),  v.  t. ;  ar-te'ri-al-ized  (-izd); 
ar-te'ri-al-iz'ino  (-iz'Tug).  To  transform  (venous  blood) 
into  arterial  blood  by  exposure  to  oxygen  in  the  lungs 
or  other  respiratory  organs,  oxygeu  being  absorbed  and  car¬ 
bon  dioxide  evolved  ;  to  make  arterial.  — ar-t^ri-al-i-za'- 
tion  (-T-za'shSn  ;  -i-za'-),  n. 

ar'ter-in  (ar'ter- in),  n.  [arterio-  -f-tw.]  Physiol.  Chem. 
According  to  some,  the  true  coloring  matter  of  arterial 
blood,  oxyhsemoglobin  being  considered  a  cleavage  product, 
ar-te'rl-o-  (ar-te'rl-o-).  A  combining  form  from  Greek  ap- 
rypia,  artery. 

ar-te/ri-0-Scie-ro'8iS  (-skle-ro'sTs),  n.  [NL.  ;  arterio- -\- 
sclerosis .]  Med.  Abnormal  thickening  and  hardening  of 
the  walls  of  the  arteries,  esp.  of  the  intima,  occurring 
mostly  in  old  age.  —  ar-ta'ri-o-sole-rot'ic  (-rbt'Tk),  a. 
ar-te'ri-0-tome/  (-tom'),  n.  Med.  The  cutting  instrument 
used  in  arteriotomy. 

ar-te'rl-ot'o-my  (-5t'o-mT),  n.  [L.  arteriotomia,  Gr.  aprypL- 
oropia  ;  aprypia  -j-  ropy  a  cutting.]  Med.  The  opening  of 
an  artery,  esp.  for  bloodletting, 
arte-ri'tis  (ar'te-ri'tis),  n.  [NL. ;  artery  -itis.]  Inflam¬ 
mation  of  an  artery  or  arteries. 

ar'ter-y  (ar'ter-T),  n. ;  pi.  arteries  (-Tz).  [L.  arteria  wind¬ 
pipe,  artery,  Gr.  aprypia.]  1.  The  trachea,  or  windpipe. 
Obs.  44  Under  the  artery,  or  windpipe.”  Holland. 

2.  Anat.  One  of  the  tubular  branching  vessels  which  carry 
the  blood  from  the  heart  to  the  various  parts  and  organs 
of  the  body.  In  man  and  the  higher  vertebrates  there  are 
two  principal  arteries,  the  aorta  and  the  pulmonary  artery 
(which  see).  The  small  branches  of  the  arteries  break  up 
into  minute  capillaries  (see  capillary),  which  reunite  to 
form  veins.  Arteries  have  thicker,  more  muscular  and  elas¬ 
tic  walls  than  veins.  In  large  arteries  the  walls  consist  of 
an  outer  fibrous  and  elastic  coat  ( adventitia ),  a  middle 
muscular  coat  (media),  and  an  inner  coat  ( intima )  of  fibrous 
and  elastic  tissue  lined  with  endothelium.  The  blood  in  the 
arteries  is  under  considerable  pressure,  and  flows  in  waves 
(the  pulse)  due  to  the  beats  of  the  heart.  When  an  artery 
is  cut  the  bleeding  can  be  stopped  by  compressing  the  ar¬ 
tery  between  the  heart  and  the  wound.  See  circulation. 

ar'ter-y,  v.  t.  ;  ar'ter-ied  (-Id) ;  ar'ter-y-ing.  To  supply 
with,  or  as  if  with,  arteries  ;  to  pass  through  like  an  artery. 
Ar-te'slan  (ar-te'zhfin),  a.  [F.  artesien.]  Of  or  pertaining 
to  Artois,  an¬ 
ciently  called  Ar- 
tesium,  in  France. 

Artesian  well  [msm- 
al/yl.c. J  a  A  well 
made  by  boring 
into  the  earth  till 
water  is  reached 
which,  from  in¬ 
flows^  s^wfntane*  Section  of  Artesian  Well,  a  a  Im- 

ously  like  afoun-  permeal,le  Strata;?,  Water-bearing  Stratum, 
tain;  —  so  called  because  the  general  knowledge  of  such 
wells  was  derived  from  those  at  Artois,  where  they  were 
made  as  early  as  about  1750.  They  are  usually  of  small 
diameter  and  often  of  great  depth,  b  Loosely,  in  the 
United  States,  any  deep  bored  well, 
art'ful  (iirt'fdol),  a.  \_art  -j-  - ful .]  1.  Performed  with,  or 

characterized  by,  art  or  skill.  Archaic.  “Artful  strains.” 
44  Artful  terms.”  Milton. 

2  Produced  by  art ;  artificial ;  imitative.  Addison. 

Either  veritable  relics  of  antiquity,  or  with  so  exquisite  a  touch 
of  artful  ruin  on  them  that  they  are  better  than  if  reallv  antique. 

Hawthorne. 

3.  Using  or  exhibiting  much  art,  skill,  or  contrivance; 
dexterous ;  skillful. 

He  [was]  too  artful  a  writer  to  set  down  events  in  exact  histori¬ 
cal  order.  Dryden. 

4.  Cunning  ;  disposed  to  cunning  indirectness  of  dealing  ; 
crafty  ;  as,  an  artful  boy;  —  the  usual  sense. 

Artful  in  speech,  in  action,  and  in  mind.  Pope. 

The  artful  revenge  of  various  animals.  Danvin. 
Syn.  —  Skillful,  adroit,  dexterous;  crafty,  tricky,  sly, 
deceitful,  designing.  See  cunning. 

Artful  Dodger,  a  young  thief,  an  adept  in  villainy,  in  Dick¬ 
ens’s  44  Oliver  Twist.” 

—  art'ful-ly,  adv.  —  art'ful  ness.  n. 
ar'the-mls(ar'the-rnTs),n.  [Said  to  be  for  A  rtemis.]  A  hand¬ 
some  bluish  black, 
white-banded  but¬ 
terfly  ( Basilarchia 
arthemis)  of  Canada 
and  the  northern 
United  States, 
ar  -  thral '  gi  -  a  (iir- 
thr51'jT-d),  n.  [NL.  ; 
arthro-  -f-  -a/gia.] 

Med.  Neuralgic  pain 
in  a  joint.  —  ar- 
thral'gic  (-jTk),  a. 
ar-threc'to-my  (ar-thr&k'to-mT),  n.  [ arthro-  -f-  -ectomy .] 
Med.  Excision  of  a  joint. 


Arthemis  ( Basilarchia  arthemis). 


ar'te  rl'a-cal,  a.  Arterial.  Rare. 

ar-te'ri-al-ly,  adv.  of  arterial. 
ar-te  ri-arc^tl-a  (ar-te'r' -ark'- 
shY-a),  n.  [NL. ;  L.  arteria  ar¬ 
tery  4-  artus,  arctus,  narrow.] 
Med.  Stenosis  of  an  artery, 
ar'te-ri'a-sis  (ar'tC-ri'd-sYs),  n. 
[NL.]  Med.  Decomposition  of 
the  artery  walls. 
ar-te'ri-ec'ta-Bls  (ar-te'rY-Ck'trt- 
sYs),  n.  [NL.  ;  Gr.  aprypia  4- 
exTacrt?  extension.]  Med.  Ar¬ 
terial  dilatation, 
ar-te'ri-o-cap'il-la-ry,  a.  Anat. 
Pertaining  to,  or  situated  in,  the 
arteries  and  capillaries, 
ar-te  rl-o-fi-bro'sls,  n.  (NL. ; 
arterio-  4-  .fibrosis.]  Men.  Fi¬ 
broid  stenosis  of  the  arteries, 
ar-te'rl-o- gram',  n.  [arterio-  4- 
-gramA  A  sphygmogram. 
ar-te'rl-og'ra-phy  ( iir-te'rY-Sg'- 
rd-fY),  v.  [arterio-  4-  - graphy .] 
A  description  of  the  arteries. 

II  ar-t^ri-o'lae  rec'tae  (ar-te'rY- 
8'le  rPk'te).  [NL.]  Anat.  Mi¬ 
nute  arteries  supplying  the  med¬ 
ullary  pyramids  of  the  kidneys. 


n •  [NL.  arteriola  : 
cf.  I',  arteriole.]  A  small  artery, 
ar-te'ri-ol'o-gy  (iir-te'rY-51'o-jY), 
7i.  [arteno-  4-  -logy.]  Anatomy 
which  treats  of  arteries, 
ar-te  rl-o-ma  la'ci-a,  n.  [NL.  ; 
arterio- +  malacia.]  Med.  Ab¬ 
normal  softening  of  the  arteries, 
aj-te  rl-op'a-thy  (ar-te'rY-Sp'd- 
thY),  [ arterio -  4-  -pathy.] 

Disease  ot  the  arteries, 
ar-te'rl-o-phle-bot'o-my.  n.  far- 
terio-  4-  phlebotomy.]  Bloodlet¬ 
ting  by  leeches  or  scarification, 
ar  te'ri-ose  (-(5s),  a.  Arterial, 
ar-te  ri-o-Btrep'sis,  n.  [NL. ; 
arterio-  4-  Gr.  <TTpe\fj i<»  a  turn- 
mg  round.]  Med.  Torsion  of  an 
artery  to  arrest  hemorrhage. 
ar-te'ri-ouB.  a.  Arterial, 
ar  te7!!  o-ve'non8.  a.  Anat. 
Pertaining  to,  or  situated  in, 
both  the  arteries  and  veins, 
ar-te' rl-o-ver'slon.  n.  [See  ar¬ 
terio-;  version.]  Med.  The 
staying  of  a  hemorrhage,  in  sur¬ 
gical  operations,  by  eversion  of 
the  arterial  walls. 


ar  thrit'ic  (iir-thrTt'Tk) )  a.  [L.  arthriticus,  Gr.  apflpiri/cd?. 
ar-thrit'i-cal  (-I-kdl)  )  See  arthritis.]  1.  Pertaining 
to  or  affecting  the  joints.  Sir  T.  Browne. 

2.  Of  or  pertaining  to  arthritis ;  gouty.  Coitper. 

ar  thrit'ic,  n.  A  person  affected  with  gout, 
ar-thrl'tis  (ar-thri'tls),  n.  [L.,  fr.  Gr.  dpflpln?  gout,  fr. 
apSpov  joint.]  Med.  Inflammation  of  the  joints,  esp.  gout, 
arthritia  deformans  (de-f6r'mSiiz)  [NL.,  deforming  arthri¬ 
tis],  chronic  inflammation  of  the  joints  marked  by  de¬ 
struction  of  parts  of  the  joints  ana  new  bone  formation 
which  leads  to  extensive  deformities. 
ar'Uiri-tism  (ar'thri-tlz’m),  n.  Med.  Tendency  to  gout ; 
gouty  diathesis. 

ar'thro-,  or  arthr-.  A  combining  form  fr.  Gr.  a pOpov ,  joint. 
ar'thro  branch  (ar'thro-brSqk)  )  n. ;  L.  pi.  -branchlb 
ar  thro  bran'chi-a  (-br&q'kl-a)  j  (-br2i]'kT-e).  [NL.  ar- 
throbranchia ;  see  arthro-,  branchia.]  Zool.  A  gill  at¬ 
tached  to  the  articular  membrane  betweeu  the  body  and 
the  basal  joint  of  a  leg  of  a  crustacean, 
ar'thro-chon-dri'tls  (-kbn-drl'tts),  n.  [NL.]  Med.  Chon¬ 
dritis  of  a  joint. 

ar  throd'e-sis  (ar-thrbd'e-sTs),  n.  [NL.  ;  arthro-  -f  Gr. 

Sens  a  binding  together.]  Surg.  Surgical  fixation  of  joints, 
ar  thro'dl  a  (ar-thro'di-a),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  op0pa>6ia,  fr. 
apOpoiby <;  well  articulated  ;  apOpov  joint  -f-  «i 605  shape.] 
Anat.  A  form  of  diarthrodial  articulation  in  which  the  ar¬ 
ticular  surfaces  are  nearly  flat ;  a  gliding  joint.  —  ar-thro'- 
di-al  (-al),  a.  —  ar-throd'ic  (-thrbd'Ik),  a. 

Ar  thro  di'ra  (ar'thro-di'ra),  n.  pi.  [NL.  ;  arthro-- }- Gr. 
Seipy  neck.]  Paleon.  An  order  or  subclass  of  Devonian 
fishes,  probably  related  to  the  Dipnoi,  having  the  head  and 
fore  part  of  the  body  protected  by  bony  plates,  those  form¬ 
ing  the  head  shield  being  movably  articulated  with  the 
body  shield.  See  Coccosteus,  and  Dinichthys,  Illust. 

Ar  thro  gas'tra  (ar'thro-gSs'tra),  n.  pi.  [NL. ;  arthro- 
-f-  Gr.  yaaryp  stomach.]  Zool.  A  primary  division  of  the 
Arachnida,  comprising  those  which  have  the  abdomen  seg¬ 
mented,  as  the  scorpions,  harvestmen,  etc. 
ar-throg'e-nous  (iir-thrbj'e-ims),  a.  [ar/Arospore  -j-  -ge - 
nous.]  Bacleriol.  Designating  a  mode  of  spore  formation 
in  which  individual  cells  of  the  chain  pass  into  the  resting 
stage  and  function  as  spores.  See  arthrosporr 
ar-throg'ra-phy  (ar-thrbg'rd-fl),  ».  {arthro- -graphy.] 
Anat.  A  description  of  the  joints. 

ar'thro-gry-po'sis  (ar'thro-grT-po'sTs),  n.  [NL.  ;  arlhro- 
-f-  Gr.  •ypuTrajors  a  crooking.]  Med.  Permanent  flexure  of 
a  joint,  most  common  in  children. 

ar  throl'O-gy  (ar-thrbl'o-ji),  n.  [arthro-  -}-  -logy.]  Anat. 
That  part  of  anatomy  which  treats  of  joints, 
ar'thro-mere  (ar'thro-mer),  n.  [arthw-  -j-  -mere.]  Zool. 
One  of  the  body  segments  of  articulate  animals.  —  ar'thro- 
mer'ic  (-mSr'Tk),  a. 

ar  throp'a  thy  (ar-thrbp'd-thT),  n.  [ arthro-  -j-  -pathy.] 
Med.  Any  disease  of  the  joints. 

ar'thro-pleure  (ar'thro-ploor),  ar  thro-pleu'ra  (-ploc/rd), 
n.;  L.  pi.  -PLEURiE  (-ploo're).  [NL.  arthro-  -f-  Gr.  tpA evpa 
the  side.]  Zool.  The  lateral  or  limb-bearing  portion  of  an 
arthromere. 

ar'thro-pod  (-p5d),  a.  Zool.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Ar- 
thropoda.  —  n.  One  of  the  Arthropoda. 

Ar-throp'o-da  (ar-thrbp'o-dd),  n.  pi.  [NL. ;  arthro-  -\- 
-poda  ]  Zool.  A  phylum  consisting  of  the  articulate  ani¬ 
mals  having  jointed  limbs.  The  Insecta,  Arachnida,  and 
Crustacea  are  its  most  important  classes;  the  Myriapoda, 
Pycnogonida,  Trilobites,  Onychophora,  and  sometimes 
other  groups,  are  now  also  considered  as  classes.  In  num¬ 
ber  of  species  the  Arthropoda  far  exceed  other  phyla.  The 
body  is  divided  into  metameric  segments ;  in  the  higher 
forms  it  consists  of  three  distinct  parts,  head,  thorax,  and 
abdomen,  each  composed  of  several  or  many  segments. 
Typical  segments  bear  each  a  pair  of  jointed  limbs.  The 
brain  isdorsal  to  thealimentary  canal, and  is  connected  with 
a  ventral  chain  of  ganglia.  The  body  is  generally  covered 
with  a  chitinous  shell,  which  is  molted  at  intervals.  The 
heart  is  usually  elongated,  with  lateral  openings  for  the 
entrance  of  the  blood,  and  continued  at  each  end  into  an 
artery.  Veins  are  often  wanting,  the  blood  returning 
through  the  general  body  spaces.  —  ar-thTOP'O  dal  (  dal), 
a-  —  ar-throp'o-dan  (-dan),a.  —  ar-throp'o  dous  (-d#s),a. 
Ar'thro-po'ma-ta  (ar'thro-po'md-td  ;  -pbm'a-td),  n.  pi. 
[NL.  ;  arthro-  -j-  Gr.  nojpa  lid.]  Zool.  An  order  of 
Brachiopoda  having  a  hinged  calcareous  shell,  and  usually 
a  calcareous  support  for  the  lophophore.  The  intestine 
ends  blindly.  —  ar'tliro-pom'a-tOUS  (-pbm'd-tw8 ;  -po'md- 
tus),  a. 

ar-throp'ter-ous  (ar-thrbp'ter-ws),  a.  [arthro — -pter- 
o?«.]  Zool.  Having  jointed  fin  rays,  as  most  fishes, 
ar'thro-py-o’sis  (ar'thro-pl-6'sla),  n.  [NL.  ;  arthro-  -j- 
pyosis.]  Med.  Suppuration  or  formation  of  an  abscess  in 
a  joint. 

ar-thro'sis  (ar-thro'sTs),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  apOpuxris,  fr.  ap- 
6pov  joint.]  Anal.  Any  articulation  or  suture  uniting  two 
bones. 

ar'thro-spore  (ar'thro-spor),  n.  [arthro-  sjwre.]  Bac- 
teriol.  A  bacterial  resting  cell,  —  formerly  considered  a 
spore  (cf.  endospore),  but  now  known  to  occur  even  in 
endosporous  bacteria.  —  ar'thro-spor'ic  (-spbr'Tk),  ar- 
thros'po-rous  (ar-thr5s'po-rws  ;  ar'thro-spo'ras),  a. 


a,  w.  [arfAr*. 

d.  Neuralgia 


ale,  senate,  c&re,  iim,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofa ;  eve, 

|J  Forel^i 


lation  ;  a  joint, 
ar  thro-neu-ral'gl-a 

4-  neuralgia  ]  Met 
pain  in  a  joint. 

ar'thro-phy'ma  (a  r't  h  r  8-f  V 

ma),  7i.  [NL.  ;  arthro-  4-  Gr. 
<bvpa  tumor.]  Med.  Swelling 
of  a  ioint. 

ar'tnro-plas'ty,  n.  [ar  thro-  4- 
-/>/a.sty.]  Med.  Formation  of 
joints  bv  artificial  means, 
ar-thro^sl-a  (ar-t  h  r  5'z  h  X-A  ; 
-zY-d),  71.  [NL.]  Arthritis. 
arthro-Bte-rlg'ma,  n.  [NL.] 
Bot.  A  jointed  sterigma. 

Svent,  find,  recent,  maker ;  ice,  Ill ;  old,  6bey,  orb,  8dd,  s8ft,  cdnnect ;  use,  unite,  urn,  up,  circiis,  menii  ; 

1  Word.  i*  Obsolete  Variant  of.  4- combined  with.  =  equals. 


dl-te).  [?^.]  Lost  arts, 
artetik.  4  arthritic. 
arth.  4  airt. 

Arth.  Abbr.  Arthur, 
ar'then.  f  EARtHEX. 

Ar  th^'nlce' (ar'ta'nes'Y.Ti.  [F.] 
An  anagram  of  the  Christian 
name  ot  Catherine  de  Vivonno, 
Marquise  de  Rambouillet  (15N4- 
1<X>5),  given  to  her  as  a  poetic 
title  by  Malherbe  and  Racan. 
arthr-.  See  arthro-. 
ar-thrag'ra,  n.  [NL.  ;  arthro- 
4-  -anra.]  Med.  Gout, 
ar'thral.  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to 
an  arthron,  or  joint, 
ar  thrit'i-cine  (ar-thrYt'Y-sYn  ; 
-sen),  n.  [arthritic  4-  -ine.  j 
Also  -cin.  Pharm.  Piperazine, 
ar'thro-bac-te'rl-um,  n.  Med. 
A  bacterium  which  is  repro¬ 
duced  by  arthrospores. 
ar-throc'a-ce  (iir-thrCk'd-se),  n. 
[NL.  ;  arthro-  4-  Gr.  Ka.<y  bad¬ 
ness.]  Med.  An  ulcerated  condi¬ 
tion  or  caries  of  a  joint, 
ar'thro-derm,  n.  [arthro-  4- 


-derm.]  Zool.  The  external  cov¬ 
ering  of  an  arthropod, 
ar  thro-dyn'i-a.  n.  [NL.  ;  ar¬ 
thro-  -f  -odynia.]  Mid.  =  ar- 
thralgia.  —  ar'thro-dyn'lc.  a. 
ar  thro-em  py-e'sis,  n.  [NL.  ; 
nrthro-  ~  , «/, / tyesiM.]  Med.  = 
arthropyosis. 

ar  thro-ll-thl'a-sis.  n.  [NL.  ; 

arthro-  4-  lithiasis.]  Med.  Gout, 
ar'thron  (iir'thrhn),  71. ;  L.  pL 
akthra  (iir'thrd).  [NL.,  fr. 
Gr.  dp^poc.]  Anat.  An  ?.rticu» 
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Ar-thros'tra-ca  (ar-thrSs'trri-ka),  n.  pi.  [NL. ;  arthro -  -f 
Gr.  oarpaKov  shell.]  2 ool. 

An  order  of  Crustacea,  of  the 
subclass  Malacostraca,  hav¬ 
ing  the  thorax  and  abdomen 
both  segmented,  and  having 
seven  pairs  of  thoracic  legs  ; 

Tetradecapoda.  It  includes 
the  Amphipodaand  Isopoda. 

—  ar  thros'tra  can  (  kdn), 

а.  &  n.  —  ar  thros'tra- 
cous  (-kws),  a. 

ar'thro-tome  (ar'thro-tom),  One  of  the  Arthrostraca  ( Am  ve¬ 
il.  [arthro-  -f-  -tome. ]  Sura,  lisca  wucrocephala).  t'- 1"  Tno- 
A  strong  scalpel  used  in  the  Ja^Somiteef8  *  t'/~t  "  Abdomi‘ 
dissection  of  joints. 

ar-throt'O-my  (ar-thr5t'5-mT),  n.  Med.  Incision  of  a  joint. 

Ar-thu'ri-an  (ar-thu'rT-an),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  King 
Arthur  or  his  knights.  See  King  Arthur;  Knights  of  the 
Round  Table ,  under  Knight. 

ar'tl  ad  (ar'tT-Xd),  n.  [Gr.  apr to?  even,  fr.  apn  exactly.] 

1.  Cheux.  Any  element  or  radical  whose  valence  is  an  even 
number,  as  the  dyads,  tetrads,  etc. ;  —  contr.  with  perissad. 

2.  Zool.  One  of  the  Artiodactyla. 

ar'tl  choke  (-chok),  n.  [It.  articiocco ,  peril,  corrupted  fr. 
the  same  word  as  carciofo  ; 
cf.  the  older  spellings  archi- 
ciocco ,  archiciofio ,  carciocco , 
and  Sp.  alcachofa,  Pg.  alca- 
chofra  ;  prob.  fr.  Ar.  al-har- 
shaf ,  al-kharshuf.]  1.  a  A 
tall  asteraceous  plant  ( Cyn - 
ara  scolymus ),  somewhat  re¬ 
sembling  a  thistle,  with 
coarse  pinnately  incised 
leaves,  b  The  flower  head 
of  this  plant.  It  has  large 
oval  involucral  bracts  with 
fleshy  bases,  which,  with  the 
receptacle,  are  cooked  as  a 
vegetable.  Called  also  bur 
artichoke. 

2.  The  Jerusalem  artichoke.  Artichoke  ( 

ar'tl-cle  (ar'tl-k’l),n.  [F.,fr.  Mucl 

L.  articulus,  dim.  of  artus  joint,  akin  to  Gr.  apOpov ,  prob. 
fr.  a  root  ar  to  join,  fit.  Cf.  articulate.]  1.  A  joint  of 
the  body,  or  a  part  between  joints.  Obs. 

2  A  distinct  portion  of  an  instrument,  discourse,  literary 
work,  or  any  other  writing  consisting  of  two  or  more  par¬ 
ticulars,  or  treating  of  various  topics  ;  as,  an  article  in  the 
Constitution.  Hence  :  A  clause  in  a  contract,  system  of 
regulations,  treaty,  or  the  like  ;  a  term,  condition,  or  stip¬ 
ulation  in  a  contract ;  a  concise  statement ;  as,  articles  of 
agreement ;  articles  of  faith,  etc. 

3.  A  literary  composition  forming  an  independent  portion 
of  a  magazine,  newspaper,  or  cyclopedia,  etc. 

4.  Subject ;  matter  ;  concern  ;  distinct  item.  Obs. 

A  very  great  revolution  that  has  happened  in  this  article  of 
good  breeding.  Addison. 

This  last  article  will  hardly  be  believed.  De  Foe. 
5-  A  distinct  part.  “  Upon  each  article  of  human  duty.” 
Paley.  “Each  article  of  time.”  Habington. 

The  articles  which  compose  the  blood.  E.  Darwin. 

б.  Something  considered  by  itself  and  as  apart  from  other 
things  of  the  same  kind  or  from  the  whole  of  which  it  forms 
a  part ;  also,  a  thing  of  a  particular  class  or  kind,  as  distinct 
from  a  thing  of  another  class  or  kind  ;  as,  an  article  of  mer¬ 
chandise  ;  salt  is  a  necessary  article. 

They  would  fight  not  for  articles  of  faith,  but  for  articles  of 
food.  Landor. 

7.  Precise  point  of  time ;  moment ;  as,  in  the  article  of 
death,  or  in  Latin  in  articulo  mortis.  Obs.  or  Archaic. 

This  fatal  newB  coming  to  Hick's  Hall  upon  the  article  of  my 
Lord  Russell’s  trial,  was  said  to  have  had  no  little  influence  on 
the  jury  and  all  the  bench  to  his  prejudice.  Evelyn. 

8.  The  number  ten  ;  as,  20  is  two  articles.  Obs. 

9.  Gram.  Any  of  the  words,  a,  an,  the ,  used  before  nouns 
to  limit  or  define  their  application,  or  any  of  their  equiva¬ 
lents  in  other  languages.  A  (or  an)  is  the  indefinite  article, 
the  the  definite.  See  indefinite  article,  definite  article. 

10.  Zool.  An  articulated  segment. 

an  article,  or  piece,  of  virtu.  See  virtu.  —  articles  of  asso¬ 
ciation,  Lau\  a  written  agreement  embodying  the  pur¬ 
poses  or  other  terms  and  conditions  of  the  association 
of  a  number  of  persons  for  the  prosecution  of  a  joint  en¬ 
terprise  ;  esp. :  a  Such  a  written  agreement  duly  executed 
and  filed  so  as  to  have  the  force  of  a  charter  under  gen¬ 
eral  incorporation  laws.  Chiefly  U.  S.  b  The  written 
agreement  that  under  the  Companies  Acts  may  accom¬ 
pany  the  memorandum  of  association  of  a  company  with 
a  liability  limited  by  sharesl  and  must  accompany  that 
of  a  company  with  a  liability  limited  by  guarantee  or 
unlimited,  and  prescribes  the  regulations  for  the  gov¬ 
ernment  of  the  company.  Eng.  — A.  of  Confederation,  the 
first  compact  adopted,  Nov.  15,  1777,  by  the  original  thir¬ 
teen  States  of  the  United  States.  They  went  into  effect 
March  1, 1781,  and  remained  the  supreme  law  until  the 
Constitution  went  into  effect.  See  constitution.  —  a.  of  im¬ 
peachment,  an  instrument  which,  in  cases  of  impeach¬ 
ment,  performs  the  same  office  which  an  indictment  does 
in  a  common  criminal  case.  —  A.  of  Perth,  five  articles 
agreed  upon  by  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Church  of 
Scotland,  convoked  by  JamesVI.  in  1618,  enjoining  kneeling 
at  the  Lord’s  Supper,  observance  of  Christmas,  Good  Fri¬ 
day,  Easter,  and  Pentecost,  confirmation,  private  bap¬ 
tism,  and  communion.  In  1638  the  General  Assembly  de¬ 
clared  them  void.  —  A.  of  Religion,  Eccl.^\ statements  of  the 
tenets  or  doctrines  of  a  church;  esp.,the  Forty-two  Articles 
embodying  the  doctrines  of  the  reformed  Church  of  Eng¬ 
land,  prepared  by  the  English  reformers,  and  published 
in  both  Latin  and  English  by  royal  authority  in  1553. 
They  had  been  preceded  by  the  Ten  Articles  of  1536,  and 
the  Six  Articles  of  1539,  which  were  of  Roman  Catholic 
origin.  They  were,  in  1563,  reduced  to  39  (thence  called  the 
Thirty-nine  Articles),  and  were  published  in  Latin,  and  m 
1571  both  in  Latin  and  English,  both  versions  being  equally 
authoritative.  They  were  adopted,  with  some  omissions 
and  slight  changes,  in  1801  by  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church  in  the  United  States.  The  Thirty-fire  Articles  of 
Religion  of  the  Reformed  Episcopal  Church,  adopted  18/5, 
and  the  Ticenty-five  Methodist  Articles  of  Religion ,  drawn  up 


ar'thro-stome.  n.  [arthro-  -4- 
-stonie.]  Zool.  The  mouth  of  an 
arthropod.  [Arthral.  I 

aj'throuB(ar'thrws),  a.  Anat.\ 
Ar'thro-zo'a,  n.  pi.  [NL.  ;  ar¬ 
thro-  -f  -zoa.)  Zool.  A  primary 


division  of  Invertebrata,  in 

which  the  Arthropoda  and  cer¬ 
tain  worms  have  been  grouped. 
—  ar'thro-zo'ic,  a. 

Ar'thur  (ar'thrZr),  n.  [LL.  Ar¬ 
thur,  Art  hums ,  Artums,  perh. 


by  John  Wesley  in  1784,  are  based  on  the  Thirty-nine  Arti¬ 
cles.  The  Lambeth  Articles ,  nine  in  number,  are  a  Calvinis- 
tic  appendix  to  the  Thirty-nine  Articles,  drawn  up  in  Lam¬ 
beth  Palace  in  London  in  1595.  They  were  never  approved 
by  a  regular  synod  of  the  Church,  and  so  have  no  author¬ 
ity.  Articles  of  Religion,  104  in  number,  were  adopted 
by  the  Irish  Episcopal  Church  in  1615,  but  were  ignored 
when  the  Thirty-nine  Articles  were  adopted  in  1635. — 
Articles  of  Schmalkald,  articles  of  faith  drawn  up  in  1537 
by  Luther,  in  an  effort  to  bring  the  Protestants  and  the 
Roman  Catholics  together,  and  subscribed  to  at  a  meeting 
of  Protestant  princes  and  states  at  Schmalkald,  Germany. 
—  a.  of  the  eyre,  0.  Eng.  Lau  .  a.  list  of  interrogatories,  car¬ 
ried  by  justices  in  eyre  in  tlie  13th  century,  and  to  be  ad¬ 
dressed  to  the  local  juries;  —  called  also  capitula  itineris. 
They  inquired  chiefly  concerning  felonies,  the  king’s  pro¬ 
prietary  rights,  the  assumption  or  misuse  of  franchises, 
and  official  misdoings  of  the  royal  officers,  either  merely 
for  information  or  for  administering  justice.  — a.  of  the 
nayy-  See  articles  of  war,  below. —  a.  of  war,  the  code  of 
rules  and  regulations  for  the  government  of  tlie  army  (in¬ 
cluding  the  navy).  In  Great  Britain  the  regulations  gov¬ 
erning  the  navy,  called  specif,  articles  of  the  navy,  are  con¬ 
tained  in  the  Naval  Discipline  Acts  of  1866  and  1884.  The 
articles  of  war  governing  the  army  are  made  by  the  sover¬ 
eign  under  the  Army  Act  of  1881,  superseding  those  for¬ 
merly  enacted  annually  in  the  Mutiny  Act.  The  present 
articles  of  war  of  the  United  States  (Rev.  Stat.  sec.  1342) 
are  those  enacted  in  1806,  with  subsequent  amendments, 
and  are  substantially  the  same  as  those  of  the  English  Mu¬ 
tiny  Act,  from  whicn  they  were  taken  in  1775.  The  regu¬ 
lations  governing  the  navy;  called  specif,  a.  for  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  the  navy,  are  contained  in  Rev.  Stat.  sec.  1624,  and 
were  adopted  at  various  times,  largely  in  1862. 
ar'tl-cle  (ar'tT-k’l),  v.  t.  ;  ar'ti-cled  (-k’ld) ;  ar'ti-cling 
(-klTng)  1.  To  formulate  in  articles;  to  set  forth  in  dis¬ 
tinct  particulars. 

If  all  his  errors  and  follies  were  articled  against  him,  the  man 
w-ould  seem  vicious  and  miserable.  Jer.  Taylor, 

2  To  accuse  or  charge  by  an  exhibition  of  articles. 

He  shall  be  articled  against  in  the  high  court  of  admiralty. 

Stat.  33  Geo.  III. 

3.  To  bind  by  articles  of  covenant  or  stipulation  ;  as,  to 
article  an  apprentice  to  a  mechanic. 

ar'tl-cle,  V.  i.  To  agree  by  articles ;  to  stipulate  ;  bargain  ; 
covenant.  Obsoles. 

He  articled  with  her  that  he  should  go  away.  Selden. 
ar'tl  cl ed  (-k’ld),  p.  a.  Bound  by  articles  ;  apprenticed. 

At  present  articled  clerks  in  the  United  Kingdom  are  bound 
by  23  and  24  Viet.  c.  127.  C.  H.  Van  Zyl. 

ar  tic'U  lar  (ar-tTk'u-ldr),  a.  [L.  articularis .]  Of  or  per¬ 
taining  to  a  joint  or  joints  ;  as,  an  articular  disease, 
articular  cartilage,  Anal .,  cartilage  that  covers  the  artic¬ 
ular  surfaces  of  bones.  The  surface  exposed  to  friction 
is  not  covered  with  perichondrium.  —  a.  lamella,  Anal., 
the  layer  of  compact  bone  to  which  the  articular  cartilage 
is  attached.  —  a.  sensation,  sensation  caused  by  the  contact 
of  moving  joint  surfaces. 

ar-tic'U-lar  (ar-tik'u-ldr)  1  n.  ;  L.  pi.  -laria  (-la'rt-a). 
ar-tic'U-la're  (-tik'u-la're)  J  [NL.  articulare.]  Anat.  A 
bone  in  the  base  of  the  lower  jaw  of  most  vertebrates  ex¬ 
cept  mammals,  by  which  the  jaw  usually  articulates  with 
the  quadrate  bone.  Cf.  Meckelian  cartilage. 

Ar-tlc  u  la'ta  (-la'ta),  n.  pi.  [Neut.  pi.  fr.  L.  articulatus 
furnished  with  joints,  distinct.  See  articulate.]  Zool. 

1.  One  of  the  four  subkingdoms  in  the  classification  of 
Cuvier.  It  consists  of  Invertebrata  having  the  body  composed 
of  a  series  of  ringlike  segments  (arthromeres,  somites,  or  meta- 
meres).  By  some  writers  the  unsegmented  worms  have  also 
been  included  ;  by  others  it  is  restricted  to  the  Arthropoda.  It 
corresponds  nearly  with  the  Annulosa  of  some  authors.  The 
chief  subdivisions  are  Arthropoda  (Insects,  Arachnida,  Crus¬ 
tacea,  etc.)  and  Anartnropoda,  including  the  Annelida  and  al¬ 
lied  forms. 

2.  a  An  order  of  brachiopods,  equiv.  to  Arthropomata. 
b  =  Brachiata. 

ar  tic'U  late  (ar-tTk'u-lat),  a.  [L.  articulatus ,  p.  p.  of  ar- 
ticulare  to  utter  distinctly,  prop,  to  divide  into  joints.  See 
article.]  1.  Jointed  ;  formed  with  joints  ;  consisting  of 
segments  united  by  joints  ;  as,  articulate  animals  or  plants. 
2  Characterized  by  division  into  words  and  syllables  ;  dis¬ 
tinctly  uttered ;  spoken  so  as  to  be  intelligible  ;  as,  artic¬ 
ulate  speech,  sounds,  words,  distinguished  from  other 
sounds,  mechanical  or  vocal. 

3.  Expressed  or  formulated  in  clear  and  logical  form. 

The  whole  Greek  attitude  towards  the  universe,  in  so  far  as  the 

Athens  of  that  age  could  embody  it  .  .  .  [is]  made  articulate  in 
enduring  form  in  the  speculations  of  these  .  .  .  men.  J.  Royce. 

4.  Systematically  interrelated  ;  made  of  complementary 

parts.  “  A rticulaie  history.”  Carlyle. 

5.  Expressed  in  articles,  or  in  separate  items  or  particulars. 

Archaic.  Bacon. 

6.  Consisting  of  tens  ;  as,  “  articulate  numbers.”  Obs. 
ar-tic'u-late,  n.  Zool.  One  of  the  Articulata. 
ar-tic'u-late  (-lat),  v.  i.  ;  ar-tic'u-lat'ed  (-lat'Sd) ;  ar- 

tic'u-lat'ing  (-Tug).  1.  To  join  or  be  connected  by  ar¬ 

ticulation. 

2  To  treat  or  make  terms  ;  to  draw  up  articles.  Obs.  Shak. 
3.  To  utter  articulate  sounds;  to  enunciate  ;  to  speak  in 
distinct  syllables  and  words. 

ar-tlC'U-late,  V.  t.  1.  To  joint ;  to  unite  by  means  of  a 
joint ;  to  put  together  with  joints  or  at  the  joints. 

2.  To  draw  up  or  write  in  separate  articles  ;  to  particular¬ 
ize  ;  to  specify.  Obs. 

3.  To  form  as  the  elementary  sounds  of  a  language  ;  to 

utter  in  distinct  syllables  or  words ;  to  enunciate  ;  as,  to 
articxdate  letters.  “  To  articulate  a  word.”  Ray. 

4.  To  express  distinctly  ;  to  give  utterance  to. 

To  .  .  .  articulate  the  dumb,  deep  want  of  the  people.  Carlyle. 
ar-tic'U-lat'ed  (-lat'Sd),/).  a.  1.  United  by,  or  provided 
with,  articulations ;  jointed  ;  as,  an  articulated  skeleton. 

2  Pronounced,  as  a  letter,  syllable,  or  word  ;  specif., 
Phon .,  of  speech  sounds,  formed  or  rendered  articulate  by 
a  definite  configuration  of  the  vocal  organs, 
articulated  locomotive.  See  locomotive. 
ar-tic'U-la'tion  (-la'shwn),  n.  [Cf.  F.  articulation,  L.  ar- 
ticulatio  the  putting  forth  of  new  joints.]  1.  Anat.  &  Zool. 
a  A  joint  or  juncture  between  bones  in  the  skeleton  of  a  ver¬ 
tebrate.  Articulations  may  be  immovable,  when  the  bones 
are  directly  united  (synarthrosis),  or  slightly  movable, 
when  they  are  united  bv  an  intervening  substance  (am- 
phiarthrosis  or  symphysis),  or  they  may  be  more  or  less 
freely  movable  (diarthrosis),  when  the  articular  surfaces 


are  covered  with  smooth  cartilage  and  surrounded  by  a 
fibrous  capsulex  lined  with  synovial  membrane  secreting  a 
lubricating  fluid  called  synovia.  See  diarthrosis,  b  A 
movable  joint  between  rigid  parts  of  any  animal. 

2  Bot  a  A  joint  or  connection  between  two  parts  ca¬ 
pable  of  spontaneous  separation,  as  the  base  of  a  leafstalk 
or  of  the  peduncle  of  a  flower,  b  A  node  or  thickened 
portion  of  a  stem,  or  the  interval  between  two  such  points. 

3.  Act  of  putting  together  with  a  joint  or  joints  ;  any 
meeting  of  parts  in  a  joint, 

4  State  of  being  jointed  ;  connection  of  parts.  Rare. 

That  definiteness  and  articulation  of  imagery.  Coleridge. 

5.  Utterance  of  articulate  sounds,  as  in  pronunciation  ;  as, 
a  distinct  articulation. 

6.  A  sound  made  by  the  vocal  organs  ;  an  articulate  utter¬ 
ance  or  an  elementary  sound,  esp.  a  consonant. 

7-  Phon.  In  the  production  of  any  speech  sound,  the  ad¬ 
justment  of  the  tongue,  with  relation  to  the  palate,  at  the 
place  (called  place  of  articulation)  where  the  tongue  has, 
for  that  sound,  its  maximum  elevation.  This  use  of  the 
word  is  common  with  phoneticians,  often  with  apparent 
confusion  as  to  the  actual  phenomena  designated. 

In  this  book  I  have,  for  want  of  a  better  word,  often  used  ar¬ 
ticulation  in  the  usual  way,  but  the  reader  should  not  forget  that 
it  refers  merely  to  vocal  movements,  that  it  has  no  connection 
with  the  distinctness  of  speech,  and  that  it  implies  no  action  of 
the  organs  in  ajiy  way  resembling  articulation  in  the  joint 

E.  W.  Scripture. 

ar-tic  u  la'tion  1st  (ar-tik'u-la'shan-Tst),  n.  One  who  uses 
or  favors  the  oral  method  of  teaching  the  deaf, 
ar  tic'u-la-tive  (ar-tlk'u-la-tlv),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to 
articulation. 

ar  tlc'U-la'tor  (-la'ter),  n.  One  that  articulates ;  as  :  a 
One  who  enunciates  distinctly,  b  One  who  prepares  and 
mounts  skeletons,  c  An  instrument  to  cure  stammering, 
d  An  apparatus  used  in  dentistry  for  obtaining  correct  ar¬ 
ticulation  in  artificial  teeth,  e  A  telephone  attachment 
for  securing  regular  vibration  and  smooth  tone, 
ar- tic'U  la-tO-ry  (-ld-to-rT),  a.  Of  or  pert,  to  articulation, 
ar'ti-fact  (ar'ti-f5kt),  n.  [L.  ars ,  artis ,  art  -f-  facere , 
factum ,  to  make.]  1.  Archseol.  A  product  of  human 
workmanship  ;  —  applied  esp.  to  the  simpler  products  of 
aboriginal  art  as  distinguished  from  natural  objects. 

2.  Biol.  A  structure  or  appearance  in  a  tissue  or  cell  due 
to  death  or  the  use  of  reagents,  and  not  present  during  life, 
ar'tl  flee  (ar'tT-fTs),  n.  [L.  artificium ,  fr.  artrfex  artificer  ; 
ars ,  artis ,  art  -}-  facere  to  make  :  cf.  F.  artifice.]  1.  A 
handicraft  ;  a  trade  ;  art  of  making.  Obs. 

2.  Workmanship  ;  a  skillfully  contrived  work. 

The  material  universe  ...  is  the  artifice  of  God,  the  artifice 
of  the  best  Mechanist.  Cud  worth. 

3-  Artful  or  skillful  contrivance  ;  ingenuity. 

His  plots  were  constructed  without  much  artifice.  Craik. 

4.  Crafty  device  ;  an  artful,  ingenious,  or  elaborate  trick  ; 
—  now  the  usual  meaning. 

Those  who  were  conscious  of  guilt  employed  numerous  arti¬ 
fices  for  the  purpose  of  averting  inquiry.  Macaulay. 

Syn.  —  Device,  contrivance,  expedient;  plot,  intrigue, 
machination  ;  blind,  sleight,  shift,  evasion  ;  cheat,  fraud, 
deceit,  imposition,  imposture.  —  Artifice,  maneuver, 
stratagem,  wile,  trick,  ruse,  subterfuge,  finesse  agree 
in  the  idea  of  indirect  or  misleading  devices.  Artifice  is 
the  most  general  term  for  an  artful  or  ingenious  expedient 
or  contrivance ;  as,  “  His  wit  disdains  not  always  the  arti¬ 
fice  even  of  a  pun  ”  {Hume).  Maneuver  conveys  the  idea  of 
adroit  and  dexterous  management;  stratagem,  of  a  more 
or  less  elaborate  plan  to  entrap  or  circumvent ;  as,  “  The 
Maneuvers  of  Jane  ”  (H.  A.  Jones) ;  “  If  you  do  not  tell  me 
in  an  honorable  manner,  I  shall  certainly  be  reduced  to 
tricks  and  stratagems  to  find  it  out  ”  {Jane  Austen).  Wile 
(see  cunning)  implies  mastery  of  the  arts  of  beguiling  and 
wheedling;  trick  suggests  less  insinuating,  more  mis¬ 
chievous  or  annoying  procedure,  often  with  the  further 
implication  of  something  mean  or  underhanded  ;  as,  “  He 
saw  the  wiles  of  woman  and  the  weakness  of  man  ” 
{G.  Meredith ) ;  “  Leave  him  [Pope]  as  soon  as  you  can.  .  .  . 
He  will  certainly  play  you  some  devilish  trick  else  ” 
( Spence's  Anecdotes).  A  ruse  is  a  crafty  expedient  to  di¬ 
vert  attention  from  one’s  real  purposes  ;  a  subterfuge,  a 
shift  or  evasion  with  a  view  to  escape  or  concealment ;  as, 
the  ruse  of  exchanging  one’s  own  for  the  enemy’s  uniform : 
“  Her  busy  brain  missed  the  subterfuge  to  cover  her  slip  of 
the  tongue  ”  {G.  Meredith).  Finesse  suggests  diplomacy, 
and  connotes  nicety  and  subtlety  of  execution  ;  as,“  Hours 
selected  from  a  thousand  with  a  miracle  of  finesse  ” 
( W.  Pater).  See  pretense,  conspiracy,  ambush. 
ar-tif'i-cer  (ar-tif'I-ser),  n.  [Cf.  F.  artificier .]  1.  A 

skilled  or  artistic  worker  ;  a  mechanic  or  craftsman  ;  one 
whose  occupation  requires  skill  or  knowledge  of  a  particu¬ 
lar  kind,  as  a  silversmith. 

2.  Mil.  Specif. :  One  who  prepares  the  shells,  fuses,  etc., 
in  a  military  laboratory. 

3.  One  who  makes  or  contrives ;  a  deviser,  inventor,  or 

framer.  “  Artificer  of  fraud.”  Milton . 

The  great  Artificer  of  all  that  moves.  Cowper. 

4  A  cunning  or  artful  fellow.  Obs.  B.  Jonson. 

Syn.  —  See  workman. 

ar  ti-fi'eial  (ar'tl-fish'al),  a.  [L.  arlificialis :  ci.Y.artifi- 
ciel.  See  artifice.]  1.  Made  or  contrived  by  art  ;  pro¬ 
duced  or  modified  by  human  skill  and  labor,  in  opposition 
to  natural ;  as,  artificial  heat  or  light,  gems,  salts,  min¬ 
erals,  fountains,  flowers. 

Artificial  strife 

Lives  in  these  touches,  livelier  than  life.  Shak. 

2.  Feigned;  fictitious;  assumed;  affected;  not  genuine. 

‘ *  .4  rtificial  tears. ’ ’  Shak. 

3.  Artful;  skilled;  cunning;  crafty.  Obs.  Shak. 

4.  Cultivated  ;  not  indigenous ;  not  of  spontaneous  growth  ; 

as,  artificial  grasses.  Gibbon. 

5-  Of  or  according  to  art ;  technical.  Obs. 

Syn.  —  Assumed,  affected,  feigned,  imaginary,  fabulous ; 
unnatural,  sham,  false,  forged,  adulterate,  bastard.  — Ar¬ 
tificial,  fictitious,  factitious,  spurious,  supposititious, 
counterfeit.  The  first  three  terms  may  or  may  not  imply 
intent  to  deceive,  the  last  three  always  do.  Artificial  (cf . 
artifice)  may  refer  to  mode  of  production  (opposed  to  nat¬ 
ural, but  not  necessarily  to  real;  as,  artificial  ice,  artifi¬ 
cial  light) ;  or  to  imitative  purpose  (opposed  to  both  natural 
and  real ;  as,  artificial  flowers,  an  artificial  leg) ;  or  to  gen¬ 
eral  effect  (opposed  to  genuine,  sincere;  as,  an  artificial 
manner,  the  artificiality  of  fashionable  life).  Fictitious 
(opposed  to  true,  real)  applies  to  what  is  feigned  or  im- 
agined  ;  as,  fictitious  narrative,  characters,  names,  fictitious 


of  W.  origin.]  1.  Masc.  prop, 
name.  L.  Arthvrws  (ar-thO7* 
rus)  ;  F.  Arthur  (Ar'tur'b^lrfi/,1! 
(ar'tus');  It.  .4r/«ro(ar-too'r5). 
2.  See  Kino  Arthur. 
ar'tic.  f  arctic. 


||  ar  ti  chaut'  (AKte'sho'),  n. 

[F.l  An  artichoke. 
ar7ti-cl.  Article.  Ref.  Sp. 
ar'ti-cler  (ar'tY-kl5r),  n.  One 
who  frames  charges.  [lar. I 
ar-tic'n-lar-ly,  adv.  of  articu-| 


ar-tlc'u-la-ry,  a.  Articular.  R. 

ar-tic'u-late-ly,  adv.  of  articu¬ 
late.  See  -lv. 

ar-tic'u-late-neas,  n.  See -ness. 
articule  +  article. 
ar-tic'u-ius  (nr-tlk'fi-lils).  n.  ; 


pi.  -Li(-lT).  [L.)  Zool.  A  joint, 
esp.  of  the  cirri  of  the  Crinoidea, 
or  of  an  arthropod  appendage, 
artier.  *f*  artery. 

||  ar'ti-fex,  n.  [L.]  An  artificer, 
ar-tlf'i-cer-shln.  n.  See -ship. 


food,  foot ;  out,  oil ;  chair  ;  go  ;  sing,  igk ;  then,  thin ;  nati/re,  verdure  (250) ;  K  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144) ;  boN  ;  yet ;  zh  =  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Guide. 

Full  explanations  of  Abbreviations,  Signs,  etc.,  Ini  mediately  precede  the  I  ocabulary. 
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securities  or  values.  Factitious  (opposed  to  . spontaneous , 
intrinsic)  implies  something  “  got  up^’  or  created  by  labor 
or  effort;  as,  a  factitious  demand,  value,  “  bolstering  up 
a  factitious  reputation  ”  ( Hazlitt ) ;  it  may  also  be  applied 
to  that  which  arises  rather  from  convention  than  from  na¬ 
ture  ;  as,  “  That  factitious  importance  which  attaches  to 
the  most  insignificant  relics  of  acknowledged  greatness  ” 
(Froude).  A  tiling  may  be  factitious  without  being  neces¬ 
sarily  fictitious :  as,  factitious ,  contrasted  with  fictitious , 
value.  That  is  spurious  which  is  not  what  it  purports  to 
be  ;  supposititious  implies  a  fraudulent  substitution  for  the 
genuine ;  counterfeit,  a  forged  imitation  of  it :  as.  spuri¬ 
ous  diamonds,  a  supposititious  heir,  a,countei'feitb&i\K.  note. 
See  FALLACIOUS,  FACTITIOUS,  FABULOUS,  SUPPOSITITIOUS, 
COUNTERFEIT,  FICTION. 

A  strong  living  soul  in  him,  and  sincerity  there  ;  a  reality,  not 
an  artificiality ,  not  a  sham  !  Carlyle. 

Have  you  never  seen  people  whose  costume  lent  them  a  Jicti- 
turns  greatness  ?  *  Lowell. 

Her  roses  and  lilies  were  never  discovered  to  he  spurious,  till 
she  attained  an  age  that  made  the  supposition  of  their  being  nat¬ 
ural  impossible.  Cowper. 

Few  critics  were  able  to  distinguish  between  a  real  ancient 
medal  and  a  counterfeit  of  modern  manufacture.  Wordsworth. 
Artificial  arguments,  Rhet .,  invented  arguments, in  distinction 
from  laws,  authorities,  etc.,  called  inartificial  arguments  or 
proofs.  —  a.  asphalt,  the  solid  residuum  from  the  refining 
of  certain  kinds  of  petroleum.  —  a.  camphor,  a  Ordinary 
camphor  artificially  prepared.  See  camphor,  b  Pinene 
hydrochloride,  C10H17CI ;  —  so  called  from  its  resemblance 
in  appearance  ana  odor  to  common  camphor.  —  a.  day.  = 
day,  1.  Cf.  natural  day.  —  a.  fuel,  fuel  consisting  of  small 
particles,  as  coal  dust,  sawdust,  etc.,  consolidated  into 
lumps  or  blocks.  —  a.  grass,  any  forage  crop  which  replaces, 
or  in  some  manner  serves  the  purpose  of,  grass.  —  a.  horizon. 
See  horizon.  — a.  leather,  a  material  resembling  leather 
made  from  paper,  fiber,  shredded  leather  scraps,  etc.,  usu¬ 
ally  by  treating  with  gum  or  gelatin  and  subjecting  to 
heavy  pressure,  —  a.  leech.  Med.  See  leech,  3. —  a.  light, 
any  light  other  than  that  which  proceeds  from  the  heavenly 
bodies.  —  a.  lines,  lines  on  a  sector  or  scale,  so  contrived  as 
to  represent  the  logarithmic  sines  and  tangents,  which,  by 
the  help  of  the  line  of  numbers,  solve,  with  tolerable  ex¬ 
actness,  questions  in  trigonometry,  navigation,  etc. — a. 
numbers,  logarithms.  —  a.  marble,  an  imitation  of  marble, 
esp.  one  made  of  a  paste  of  alum,  gypsum,  isinglass,  and 
coloring  materials.  —  a.  person.  Law.  See  person.  —  a. 
porcelain.  See  porcel a  in.  —  a.  rubber,  an  imitation  of  rubber, 
as  one  prepared  by  treating  certain  oils  (linseed,  cotton¬ 
seed,  etc.)  with  sulphur  chloride.  —  a.  selection,  Biol.,  the 
process  of  modifying  organisms  by  selection  in  breeding 
controlled  by  man.  —  a.  silk,  an  imitation  of  silk  made  from 
collodion  (usually  prepared  by  nitrating  wood  pulp)  by 
forcing  it  through  capillary  tubes.  The  solvent  evaporates, 
leaving  strands  of  pyroxylin,  which  are  reconverted  into 
cellulose  by  chemical  treatment.—  a.  sines,  tangents,  etc.,  the 
logarithms  of  the  natural  sines,  tangents,  etc.  Hutton.  —  a. 
system,  Nat.  Hist.,  any  system  of  classification  based  on 
characters  that  do  not  indicate  natural  relationship;  specif., 
But.,  the  Linnscan  system.  See  classification,  plant.  —  a. 
vermilion,  a  pigment  made  by  mixing  eosin  with  some  min¬ 
eral.  —  a.  year,  Aslron.,  the  civil  or  calendar  year. 

—  ar  ti  fi'cial  ly  (ar'tl-flsh'ft-ll),  adv.  —  art!  fi'cial  - 
ness.  n. 

ar  tl-fi  ci-al'i-ty  (ar'tl-flsh'T-Sl'T-tT),  n.  State,  quality,  or 
appearance  of  being  artificial ;  that  which  is  artificial, 
ar  til'ler  ist  (ar-til'er-Tst),  n.  A  person  skilled  in  artillery 
or  gunnery  ;  a  gunner  ;  an  artilleryman, 
ar  tiller  y  (-T),  n.  [ME.  artilrie ,  OF.  artillerie ,  arteillerie , 
machines  and  apparatus  of  all  kinds  used  in  war,  vans  laden 
with  arms  of  any  kind  which  follow  camps,  F.  artillerie 
great  guns,  ordnance  ;  fr.  OF.  artillier  to  equip,  equip  with 
engines  of  war,  prob.  for  OF.  atillier  to  arrange,  equip, 
under  the  influence  of  F.  art  art,  or  of  OF.  artilleus  adroit, 
crafty.]  1.  Munitions  of  war  ;  implements  for  warfare  of 
all  descriptions,  offensive  and  defensive.  Obs. 

And  Jonathan  gave  his  artillery  unto  his  lad.  1  Sam.  xx.  40. 

2.  Specif.  :  Missile  engines  and  weapons,  as  catapults,  ar¬ 
balests,  slings,  bows,  etc.,  with  their  missiles. 

3.  With  reference  to  modern  warfare,  mounted  guns,  in 
distinction  from  small  arms  ;  cannon  ;  ordnance,  including 
guns,  mortars,  howitzers,  etc.,  with  their  equipment  of  car¬ 
riages,  balls,  bombs,  and  shot  of  all  kinds,  or,  in  a  still  more 
extended  sense,  including  the  powder,  cartridges,  utensils, 
machines,  and  horses,  that  belong  to  a  train  of  artillery. 

4-  The  men  and  officers  of  that  branch  of  the  army  to 
which  the  care  and  management  of  artillery  are  confided. 
6.  The  science  of  artillery  or  gunnery. 

ar  til'ler  y  man  (-man),  n.  ;  pi.  -MEN.  A  man  who  manages 
or  serves  a  piece  of  artillery  ;  one  who  belongs  to  a  body 
of  artillery. 

artillery  plant.  The  South  American  urticaceous  plant 
Adicea  serpyllifolia ; — so  called  from  the  explosive  dis¬ 
charge  of  the  pollen. 

artillery-ship,  n.  Mil.  Art  or  practice  of,  or  skill  in, 
using  artillery. 

artillery  wheel.  A  kind  of  heavily  built  dished  wheel  with 
a  long  axle  box,  used  on  gun  carriages,  usually  having  14 
spokes  and  7  felloes  \  hence,  a  wheel  of  similar  construction 
for  use  on  automobiles,  etc. 

Ar-tinsk'i-an  (ar-tin'ski-dn),  a.  [From  Artinsk ,  in  the 
Ural  Mountains.]  Geol.  Pertaining  to  or  designating  the 
lowest  subdivision  of  the  European  Permian  ;  —  so  called 
where  it  presents  a  marine  facies. 

ar/ti-0-dac'tyl(ar/tT-6-d5k'tTl),  a.  Zool.  Of  or  pert,  to  the 
Artiodactyla  ;  even-toed.  —  n.  One  of  the  Artiodactyla. 


Ar  ti-o-dac'ty  la  (ar'ti-o-dSk'tT-lri),  n.  pi. 
aprios  even  4"5d*TvAo9  finger  or  toe.] 
Zool.  The  suborder  of  ungulate  mam¬ 
mals  including  the  oxen,  sheep,  goats, 
antelopes,  deer,  giraffes,  camels,  hip¬ 
popotamus,  pigs,  etc.  The  functional 
toes  of  the  hind  and  fore  feet  are  even 
in  number,  and  the  third  digit  of  each 
foot  is  symmetrical  with  and  paired  f 
with  the  fourth  digit.  Contrasted  with 
Perissodactyla. 

ar'ti  san  ar'ti-zan  (ar'ti-zan ;  277),  n. 

[F.  artisan ,  fr.  It.  artigiano ,  ulti¬ 
mately  fr.  L.  ars,  artis ,  art.  See  art, 
n.]  1.  One  who  professes  and  prac¬ 

tices  some  liberal  art ;  an  artist.  Obs. 

2.  One  trained  to  manual  dexterity 
in  some  mechanic  art  or  trade  ;  a 
handicraftsman  ;  a  mechanic. 

Syn.  —  See  artist,  workman 


[NL.,  fr.  Gr. 


Bones  of  Feet  of  Artio- 


art'ist  (ar'tTst),  n.  [F.  artiste ,  LL.  ar- 
tista ,  fr.  L.  ars.  See  art,  n.  ;  cf.  ar¬ 
tiste.]  1.  A  master  of  liberal  arts;  a 
learned  man ;  also,  a  man  of  science, 
whether  student  or  practitioner.  Obs. 

The  moon  whose  orb 
Through  optic  glass  the  Tuscan  artist 
views.  Milton. 

2.  One  who  practices  some  mechanic 
art  or  craft ;  an  artisan.  Obs. 

How  to  build  ships,  and  dreadful  ordnance  cast. 


dactyl  a 
A  Fore  foot  of  pig. 

B  Fore  foot  of  ox. 
r  Radius ;  u  Ulna  ; 
a  Scaphoid  ;b  Semi¬ 
lunar;  c  Cuneiform; 
e  Trapezoid; /Mag¬ 
num  ;  h  Unciform; 
]>  Pisiform;  m  Meta¬ 
carpus  ;  2,  3,  4,  5, 
second  to  fifth  toes. 


Instruct  the  artists  and  reward  their  haste. 


Waller. 


3.  One  w  ho  professes  and  practices  an  art  in  which  imagi¬ 
nation  and  taste  preside  over  the  execution,  esp.  a  fine  art ; 
a  person  skilled  in  one  of  the  fine  arts.  See  fine  arts. 

4  One  who  shows  trained  skill  or  rare  taste  iii  any  man¬ 
ual  art  or  occupation.  Pope. 

5.  An  artful  person  ;  a  schemer.  Obs. 

Syn.  —  Artist,  artisan.  An  artist  is  one  who  is  skilled 
in  some  one  of  the  fine  arts ;  an  artisan,  one  w  ho  is  em¬ 
ployed  in  one  of  the  manual  or  mechanical  arts. 

II  ar'tiste'  (ar'test'),  n.  [F.]  A  performer  whose  work  shows 
unusual  aesthetic  quality,  as  a  singer  or  dancer  ;  one  wdiose 
work  may  be  considered  as  a  “  fine  art,”  as  a  skillful  cook, 
ar-tls'tlc  (ar-tis'tTk)  )  a.  [Cf.  F.  artistique .]  Of  or  per- 
ar  tis'ti  cal  (-tl-kal)  I  tabling  to  art  or  artists  ;  made  in 
the  manner  of  an  artist  ;  conforming  to,  or  characterized 
by,  art ;  showing  taste  or  skill.  —  ar-tis'ti-cal-ly,  adv. 
art'ist-ry  (ar'tTst- rT),  n.  1.  Works  of  art  collectively  ; 
pursuit  of  art. 

2.  Artistic  effect  or  quality  ;  artistic  ability.  Southey. 
artist's  proof.  One  of  the  first,  and  therefore  best,  proofs 
printed  from  an  engraved  plate,  originally  the  perquisite 
of  the  engraver.  The  requirement  that  they  should  be 
signed  and  numbered,  introduced  as  a  restriction,  is  con¬ 
tinued  as  a  commercial  guarantee  of  superiority, 
art'less  (art'ISs),  a.  1.  Wanting  art,  knowledge,  or  skill ; 
ignorant  ;  unskillful ;  uncultured. 

Artless  of  stars  and  of  the  moving  sand.  Dryden. 

2.  Made  or  contrived  without  skill  or  art ;  rude  :  inartistic. 

Artless  and  massy  pillars.  T.  Warton. 

3.  Free  from  art,  guile,  craft,  or  stratagem  ;  characterized 
by  simplicity  and  sincerity  ;  inartificial ;  simple  ;  sincere  ; 
guileless  ;  ingenuous  ;  honest  ;  as,  an  artless  tale. 

They  were  plain,  artless  men.  without  the  least  appearance  of 
enthusiasm  or  credulity  about  them.  Porteus. 

O,  how  unlike  the  complex  works  of  man, 

Heaven’s  easy,  artless,  unencumbered  plan  !  Cowper. 
Syn.  — Simple,  unaffected,  sincere,  undesigning ;  unso¬ 
phisticated,  naive  ;  open,  frank,  candid.  See  simple. 

—  art'less  ly,  adv.  —  art'less  ness,  n. 
arto-car'pous  (ar'to-kar'pfts),  a.  [See  Artocarpus.]  Bot. 

Pertaining  to  the  breadfruit,  or  to  the  genus  Artocarpus. 
Ar  tO  car'pus  (-pas),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  d pros  bread  +  Kapnos 
fruit.]  Bot.  A  large  genus  of  tall  moraceous  trees,  of 
tropical  Asia,  having  the  staminate  flowers  in  long  spikes, 
the  pistillate  in  globose  heads,  forming  a  syncarpium.  A. 
communis  is  the  breadfruit ;  A.  integrifolia,  the  jack  tree. 
Also  [l.  c.],  a  plant  of  this  genus.  See  breadfruit. 
art  shade.  Aliy  subdued  color  supposed  to  be  more  artistic 
than  a  strong  or  primary  color  ;  thus,  olive  or  slate  color 
is  assumed  to  be  more  artistic  than  pure  green  or  pure  blue. 
A  trade  term. 

art  square  A  patterned  square  of  ingrain  carpet  woven 
in  one  piece  for  a  rug. 

art  union.  An  association  for  promoting  the  arts,  esp.  of 
design. 

A'rum  (a'rum),  n.  [L.  arum ,  aros,  Gr.  apov.]  a  Bot.  A 
genus  of  European  plants,  type  of  the  family  Arace®,  dis¬ 
tinguished  by  the  large  spathe  with  edges  involute  at  the 
base.  Their  acrid  corms  contain  starch  in  considerable 
quantity.  The  only  English  species  is  A.  maculatum,  the 
cuckoopint.  b  [/.  r.]  Hort.  Any  plant  belonging  to  this 
or  to  several  related  genera,  as  Ari sterna,  Dracunculus ,  etc., 
commonly  cultivated  under  the  name  arum. 

Ar  un-deli  an  (£r/m-de'li-5n  ;  -del'ydn),  a.  Pertaining  to 
an  Earl  of  Arundel. 

Arundel,  or  Arundelian,  marbles,  certain  inscribed  tablets 
(sometimes  called  Oxford  marbles)  collected  by  Thomas 
Howard,  second  Earl  of  Arundel,  and  presented  to  Ox¬ 
ford  University  by  his  grandson  in  1667.  Among  them 
is  the  Parian  Chronicle,  supposed  to  have  been  kept  on  the 


island  of  Paros.  It  originally  recorded  events  in  Greek 
history,  largely  Athenian,  from  b.  c.  1582  to  264  ;  but  in  its 
present  mutilated  form  it  ends  at  b.  c.  354. 

a  run  dl  na'ceous  (d-run'dl-na'shiis),  a.  [L.  arundina- 
ceus,  fr.  arundo  reed.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  reed  ;  resem¬ 
bling  the  reed  or  cane. 

A  run  di  na'rl-a  (-ri-d),  n.  [NL.  See  A’rundo.]  A  genus 
of  large  bamboolike  grasses,  usually  called  cane,  natives  of 
Asia  and  America.  They  have  many-flowered  spikelets, 
with  no  subtending  leaf.  A.  macrosperma  forms  the  cane- 
brakes  of  the  southern  United  States  ;  A.  tecta ,  the  small 
cane,  is  the  only  other  American  species. 

A  run'do  (d-riin'do),  n.  [L.,  a  reed.]  Bot.  A  small  genus 
of  coarse,  tall  grasses,  the  true  reeds,  found  in  most  warm 
countries.  A.  don  ax,  the  Italian  reed  of  southern  Europe, 
is  commonly  cultivated  for  the  ornamental  effect  of  its 
ample  foliage  and  tall,  feathery  panicles. 

Ar'val  (ar'vdl),  a.  [L.  arvalis  pertaining  to  arvum  culti¬ 
vated  land.]  Rom.  Relig.  Designating,  or  pertaining  to,  a 
body  of  priests,  nominally  twelve,  called  Fratres  Arvales 
(Arval  Brethren  or  Brothers).  They  presided  over  an  an¬ 
nual  festival  in  May,  identified  by  them  with  the  ancient  Am- 
barvalia  and  dedicated  to  Dea  Dia,  probably  a  local  form  of 
Ceres.  The  suoretaurilia  was  offered  for  the  lustration  of  the 
fields  and  to  secure  increase  of  fruits. 

Ar-vir'a-gus  (ar-vir'd-g&s),  n.  1.  In  British  legend,  a  son  of 
King  Cymbeline.  In  Shakespeare’s”  Cymbeline,”  he  and 
his  brother  Guiderius  are  stolen  and  brought  up  by  the  ban¬ 
ished  Belarius  as  his  own  sons  under  the  names  of  Cadvval 
and  Polydore,  but  are  restored  to  Cymbeline  in  manhood. 
2.  A  knight  in  Chaucer’s  “  Franklin’s  Tale.” 

-a-ry  (-d-rT ;  in  four-syllable  words  accented  on  the  first,  -a-rT ; 
the  a  is  more  or  less  obscured  according  to  the  style  of  speak¬ 
ing,  and  usually  more  so  in  Brit,  than  Amer.  English  ;  it 
should  not  be  prond.  a).  [L.  - arius ,  - arium ,  whence  also 

OF.  -ier,  AF.  -er,  and  F.  -aire  in  learned  words.]  A  suf¬ 
fix  forming :  1.  Adjectives,  with  the  sense  of,  pertainmg 
to,  connected  with ;  as  in  arbitrary,  primary,  necessary, 
mercenary,  voluntary,  etc. 

2  Nouns,  with  the  sense  of  :  a  A  person  belonging  to  or 
engaged  in  ;  as  in  potary,  actuary,  lapidary,  b  A  thing 
belonging  to  or  connected  with  ;  place  for  ;  as  in  aviary, 
lapidary  (book  about  gems),  ovary,  gran  ary.  See  -arium. 

-ary.  [L.  -am.]  All  adj.  suffix  denoting,  pertaining  to; 
of  the  kind  or  nature  of;  as  in  capillary,  exemplary,  mili¬ 
tary,  etc.  A  variant  of  -ar. 

Ar'yan  (ar'yan  ;  Sr'T-ftn ;  277),  n.  [Skr.  an/a  excellent, 
honorable  ;  akin  to  the  name  ol  the  country  Irati,  and  the 
early  name  of  this  people,  at  least  in  Asia.]  1.  A  member 
of  that  Caucasic  race  one  branch  of  which  early  occupied 
the  Iranian  plateau,  while  another  branch  entered  India, 
and  conquered  and  amalgamated  with  the  primitive  inhab¬ 
itants  of  that  country  ;  an  Indo-Iranian. 

2.  A  member  of  the  race  w'hich  spoke  the  language  from 
which  the  Indo-European  languages  are  derived  ;  hence, 
loosely,  an  individual  of  any  of  those  peoples  who  have 
spoken  these  languages  since  prehistoric  times  ;  an  Indo- 
European.  The  existence  of  a  prehistoric  Aryan  race 
which  had  passed  beyond  the  nomadic  stage  of  culture, 
and  had  developed  a  relatively  exalted  type  of  nature  wor¬ 
ship,  was  first  assumed  by  philologists  from  the  close  re¬ 
lationship  and  inferred  common  origin  of  the  Indo-Euro¬ 
pean  languages.  This  race  was  supposed  to  have  dwelt 
in  central  Asia  and  thence  to  have  separated  in  two  streams 
of  migration,  one  toward  Persia  and  India,  one  toward 
Europe.  In  recent  years  ethnologists  have  seriously  dis¬ 
puted  the  Asiatic  or  even  the  common  Aryan  origin  of  the 
peoples  of  Europe,  while  some  of  the  pnilologists  them¬ 
selves  have  made  Europe  rather  than  Asia  the  center  of 
dispersion.  It  is  now  generally  recognized  that,  whatever 
the  origin  of  the  Indo-European  languages,  no  like  origin 
is  to  be  assigned  to  all  the  races  speaking  them,  and  in  eth¬ 
nology  Aryan  is  merely  a  loose  term  for  an  Aryan-speak¬ 
ing  individual  of  the  Caucasic  race  (which  see). 

3.  The  parent  tongue  of  the  Indo-European  languages, 
either  the  language  spoken  by  an  original  Aryan  race  or  its 
hypothetical  reconstruction  ;  hence,  Indo-European  speech 
in  general.  See  Indo-European  languages. 

Parent  Aryan  seems  to  have  had  at  least  the  following  vowels  : 
a  ;  i,  e  ;  u,  o ;  all  ol  which  occurred  both  short  and  long.  //.  Sweet. 

Ar'yan.  a.  1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Indo-Iranians  or 
their  speech.  See  Aryan,  n.,  1. 

2.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  ethnical  type  of  the  supposed 
Aryan  race  ;  also,  of  or  pertaining  to  the  Aryan-speaking 
peoples.  See  Aryan,  n.,  2. 

To  Bum  up  this  difficult  Aryan  question,  the  Aryan  peoples 
must  be  regarded,  not  as  a  single  ethnical  stock,  but  as  an  amal¬ 
gam  of  many  Caucasic,  and  no  doubt  some  Mongolic  elements, 
leavened  by  an  original  xanthochroid  strain,  and  endowed  with 
a  certain  racial  uniformity  by  the  immense  preponderance  of  the 
Caucasic  physical  characters,  and  by  the  general  adoption  of 
Aryan  speech,  traditions,  and  institutions.  A.  11.  Keane. 

To  me,  an  ethnologist  who  speaks  of  an  Aryan  race,  Aryan 
blood,  Aryan  eyes  and  hair  is  as  great  a  sinner  as  a  linguist  who 
speaks  of  a  dolichocephalic  dictionary  or  a  brachycephalic  gram¬ 
mar.  Max  Muller. 

3.  Of  or  pert,  to  the  Indo-European  family  of  languages 
or  the  hypothetical  language  from  which  they  sprang. 

Ar'ya  Sa-maJ'  (ar'ya  sd-maj').  [Hind,  samaj  meeting,  as¬ 
sembly.  See  Aryan.]  Hinduism.  A  native  reform  church 
of  the  Vedic  religion  founded  about  1860  by  Dayananda 
Sarasvati,  a  Brahman.  The  sect  tenches  that  there  are  three 
eternal  substances,  God.  spirit,  and  matter,  and  that  the  hymns 


ar'ti-fl'cial-ism.  n.  An  artificial 

principle  or  practice.  Oxf.  E.  D. 
ar'ti- fi'cial-ize,  v.  t.  To  render 
artificial. 

ar  ti-fl'ciouB  (-fYsh'?7s),  a.  [L. 
artificiosus.]  Artificial.  Obs. 
ar'tik.  +  arctic. 
artikil.  +  article. 
art'i-lize,  v.  t.  To  make  re¬ 
semble  art.  Obs. 

If  I  was  a  philosopher,  says 
Montaigne,  I  would  naturalize 
art  instead  of  artilizing  nature. 

Bolingbroke. 
ar-til'ler,  n.  [OF.  artillier .]  A 
maker  01  implements  of  war  ; 
specif.,  a  bowyer.  Obs. 
ar-til'ler-ied  (ar-tll'fr-Td),  a. 
Provided  with  artillery, 
artillery  park.  See  park,  n. 
artillery  train,  or  train  of  artil¬ 
lery.  A  number  of  pieces  of 
ordnance  mounted  on  carriages 
equipped  for  marching,  together 
with  their  munitions  of  war  and 
the  vehicles  transporting  them, 
artillery  wagon.  A  covered 
four-wheeled  wagon  attached  to 


a  field  battery  in  the  U.  S.  army, 

for  carrying  intrenching  tools, 
spare  parts,  knapsacks,  etc. 
ar-til'lied,  a.  Artilleried.  Obs. 
ar'ti-o-dac'tyle.  Var.  of  art  10- 
dactyl.  [dactyl.  I 

ar  tl-o-dac'tyl-ous,  a.  Artio-| 
artique.  +  arctic. 
artire.  +  artery. 
art'istr-dom,  n.  See-DOMb. 
artists’  oil.  See  oil.  Table  T. 

|J  Ar'ti  um  Bac'ca-lau're-us 
(ar'shY-wm  b  &  k'a-1  d'r  P  -  w  s  ; 
ar'tY-um).  [LL.1  Bachelor  of 
Arts.  Abbr.,  A.  B.  or  B.  A. 

II  Ar'ti  um  Ma-gis'ter  (md-jYs'- 
tpr).  [L.]  Master  of  Arts.  Ab¬ 
br.,  A.  M.  or  M.  A. 
ar'ti-zan.  Var.  of  artisan. 
art'let.  n.  A  minor  art ;  an  ac¬ 
complishment.  Rare. 
art'ly,  a.  Artistic.  Obs.  Sc  R. 
art'ly,  adv.  With  art.  Obs. 
ar  to-car'pad.  n.  Any  tree  of 
the  genus  Artocarpus' or  its  al¬ 
lies.  [pous.  Rare.  \ 

ar'to-car'pe-ous,  a.  Artocar-| 
artochock.  *f*  artichoke. 


ar-tol'a-try  (iir-tbl'd-trY),  n. 

[Or.  dpro<;  bread  -f  -latry.'] 
Worship  of  (the  Eucharistic) 
bread.  Obs.— ar-tol'a-ter.w.  Obs. 
ar-toph 'algous  (ar-tOf'd-gas), 
a.  [Gr.  apros  bread  -I-  -pha- 
poi/s.]  Bread-eating.  Rare. 
ar'to-type,  ».  [art  +  -type.)  A 
kind  ot  collotype.  — ar'to-typ  y 
(-tlp'T),  n. 

ar'to-ty'rite.  n.  [LL.  Artotyri- 
tae,  pi. ;  Gr .apro<;  bread -fTupo? 
cheese.]  Eccl.  One  of  a  sect 
in  the  earlv  church  that  cele¬ 
brated  the  Lord’s  Supper  with 
bread  and  cheese.  Gen.  iv.  3,  4. 
artou.  artow.  Obs.  contr.  of 
art  thou. 

artrow.  f  overtrow. 

arts'man.  n.  A  man  skilled  in 

an  art  or  in  arts.  Obs. 

arts  master.  A  teacher  of  art 

or  of  an  art ;  specif.,  a  master 

craftsman.  Obs. 

artu.  +  artow. 

arture.  d*  Arcturus  artery. 

aru.  Harrow.  [bfith).  Bil>.\ 

A  ru'both  (d-r<5b'ofith  ;  fir'fl-| 


a-rue',  v.  i.  Sc  1.  [Cf.  AS.  of- 

hrdowan.]  To  rue.  Obs. 
a'ru-i  (ii'roo-f ),  n.  The  aoudad. 

arum.  +  arm. 

A-ru'mah  (d-rdb'ma).  Bib. 
arum  lily.  The  calla  lily. 

arun.  are. 
arunde.  ^  errand. 

Ar'un-del  (ftr'rtn-df'-l),  n.  See 
Bevis  of  Hampton,  sir. 
A-run'del  for-ma'tion  (d-rBn'- 
del).  [From  Anne  Arundel 
conntv,  Maryland.]  Oral.  A 
formation  in  Maryland  at  the 
base  of  the  Potomac  series,  re¬ 
garded  by  some  as  Jurassic, 
arundell.  +  hirondelle. 

ar  un-dif'er-ous.  a.  [L.  arundi- 
fer;  arundo  reed  ferrt  to 
hear.]  Bearing  reeds  or  canes, 
ar  un-din 'e-ous  (ar'mi  -  din  '  f- 
tts),  a.  [L.  arundineus.]  Reedy, 
a-run'di-nous.  a-run 'di-nose,  a. 
Arundineous. 
arunne  +  are. 
a-runt',  v.  t.  [Of  uncertain 
origin.]  To  scold  ;  rail  at.  Obs. 
a-ru'pa  (d-roo'pd),  a.  [Skr. 


arvpn  without  form.]  Theos. 
Formless. 

A-ru'ra  (a-roo'rdo),  n.  Baby¬ 
lon .  Myth.  In  the  Gilgamesh 
Epic,  a  goddess  to  whom  is  as¬ 
cribed  tne  creation  of  Gilga¬ 
mesh  and  Eabani. 
a-rus'pex,  a-rua'pice.  a-roa'- 
pi-cy,  etc.  Var6.  of  haruspex, 
haruspice,  etc. 
a-rua'pi-ci-ny.  n.  Haruspicy. 
arrus'tle,  a.  Rustling, 
aru  we.  arrow. 

Ar'vad  (ar'vftd).  Bib. 
Ar'v&d-ite  ( -It).  Bib. 

Ar'vak  (-vak),  n.  [Icel.  Arvakr , 
lit.,  earlv  awake.]  Norse  Myth. 
One  of  tne  horses  of  the  sun,  the 
other  being  Alsvid,  or  Alsvinn. 
eo-'val  (ar'vdl),  n.  [Cf.  OSw. 
arfol ,  Icel.  arfr  inheritance,  and 
Sw.  ol  ale.  Cf.  bridal.]  A  fu¬ 
neral  feast.  Obs.  or  Dial. 
ar'vel,  ar'vill.  Vars.  of  arval. 
Obs.  or  Dial. 

Ar-ver'ni  (iir-vfir'nT),  n.  pi. 
[L-]  A  tribe  or  nation  (one  of 
the  most  powerful  and  civilized 


of  southern  Gaul)  conquered 
by  Cmsar  in  his  Gallic  wars. 
From  them  the  modern  Au¬ 
vergne  derives  its  name. 

Ar  -vic'o-la  (ar-vYk'Ma),  n. 
[NL.  ;  L.  arvum  field  4-  colere 
to  dwell.]  Zool.  A  large  genus 
of  mice.  Syn.  of  Microti  s. 
ar'vi-cole.  n.  Zool.  Any  mouse 
of  the  genus  Arvicola. 

Ar  vlc'o-U'nae  (ar-vYk'6-lT'ne), 
n.  pi.  [NL.]  Zool.  Syn.  of  Mi- 

CROTIN.E. 

ar- vic'o-line  ( iir-vYk  '8-lTn  ;-lYn), 
a.  [L.  arvum  field  4-  -coline. ] 

1.  Dwelling  in  the  fields. 

2.  Of  or  pert,  to  the  Arvicolin®. 
ar-vic'o-lous  (-lt/s),  a.  =  arvic- 
oline,  1. 

arwe  f  argh,  arrow. 
arweblaste.  arbalest. 

Atx,  n.  [L.,  prop.,  citadel.] 
See  Seven  Hills. 
ar'y  (ar'Y).  [Corrupt,  of  e’er  a 
or  erer  a.]  Any.  Dial. 

Ar'ya  (ar'ya),  n.  =  Aryan,  1 

Ic2. 

Ar'yan-lze,  v.  t.  See  -ize. 


ale,  senate,  care,  am,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofa;  eve,  Svent,  find,  recent,  maker,  ice,  Ill;  old,  ftbey,  orb,  5dd,  s5ft,  connect; 

([Foreign  Word.  i*  Obsolete  Variant  of.  +  combined  with.  —equals. 


use,  finite,  urn,  up,  circus,  menu , 
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of  the  Vedas  are  the  only  inspired  scriptures.  It  has  as  practical 
ends  the  promotion  of  education,  the  reform  of  the  caste  system, 
and  the  abolition  of  child  marriage.  Cf.  Bkaiims  Sam aj. 
ar  y  barius  (5r/T-bSl'wsl  )  n.  [Gr.  dpv/3aAAos,  prop.,  a  bag 
ar  y-bal'los  (Sr'i-bai'tfs)  j  or  purse.]  Class.  Archxol.  A 
flask  or  bottle  having  a  short  neck, 
single  handle,  small  orifice  with  a  flar¬ 
ing  lip,  and  globular  body  (often  elab¬ 
orately  decorated),  and  used  for  hold¬ 
ing  oils,  ointments,  etc.  The  term  is  some¬ 
times  applied  to  a  late  type  of  lecythus, 
with  spherical  body  set  plump  on  the  base 
ring.  Cf.  alabastrum,  1. 
ar'yl  (£r'Tl),  n.  [somatic  -(-  -yl.~\ 

Org.  Chem.  Any  univalent  aromatic 
hydrocarbon  radical,  as  phenyl  or 
tolyl,  whose  free  valence  belongs  to  the 
nucleus  and  not  to  a  side  chain.  Aryballus. 

ar'yl-ate  (5r'i-lat),  v.  t.  Org.  Chem.  To  introduce  one  or 
more  aryl  groups  into,  by  substitution. 
Ar'yo-Dra-vid'i-an  (ar'yo-dra-vYd'T-dn),  a.  Of  or  pertain¬ 
ing  to  the  Indian  race,  formed  by  a  mixture  of  Aryan  and 
Dravidiau  blood,  which  constitutes  the  chief  population  of 
northern  India  between  the  Punjab  and  Bengal  and  of  the 
southern  half  of  Ceylon,  —  n.  A  person  of  this  race, 
ar  y-te'no-  (Sr'T-te'no-).  Anat.  A  combining  form  denoting 
relation  to,  or  connection  with ,  the  arytenoid  cartilages. 
ar  y-te'no-ep  i-glot'tic  I  a.  Anat .  Pertaining  to  an 
ar  y-te'no-ep  l  glot-tid'e-an  I  arytenoid  cartilage  and  the 
epiglottis  ;  as,  the  aryteno-epiglottic  folds, 
ar  y-te'noid  (5r/T-te'noid  ;  d-rlt/e-noid  ;  277),  a.  [Gr.  apv- 
rau'oeififj?  shaped  like  a  ladle  ;  apvraiva  a  ladle  -f-  elSos 
form.]  Anat.  Pertaining  to  or  designating  two  small 
cartilages  situated  at  the  upper  back  part  of  the  larynx. 
The  cartilages  articulate  with  the  cricoid  cartilage,  and  the 
vocal  cords  are  attached  to  them.  See  larynx.  —  n.  An 
arytenoid  cartilage.  — ary-te-noi'dal  (-uoi'dal),  a. 
as  Assimilated  form  of  ad-. 

||  as  (5s),  n.  ;  pi.  asses  (Ss'Sz  ;  -Tz).  [L.  as.  See  ace.] 

1.  A  Roman  weight,  the  libra  or  pound,  equal  to  327.45 
grams  (about  10%  ounces  troy  weight).  It  was  divided 
into  twelve  ounces. 

2.  A  Roman  bronze  coin,  originally  of  about  the  weight  of 
an  as,  or  pound,  but  reduced,  after  the  first  Punic  war,  to 
two  ounces  ;  in  the  second  Punic  war,  to  one  ounce  ;  and 
finally,  by  the  Papirian  Law  (b.  c.  89),  to  half  an  ounce ; 
also,  any  of  several  similar  early  Italian  coins. 

as  (5z;  270),  adv.,  conj.,  dc  rel.  pron.  [ME.  as,  als ,  alse ,  also , 
al  swa,  AS.  eal  swa,  lit.  all  so ;  hence,  quite  so,  quite  as  : 
cf.  G.  als  as,  than,  also  so,  then.  See  also.]  1.  Denoting 
equality  or  likeness  in  kind,  quantity,  degree,  or  manner  ; 
like  ;  similar  to  ;  in  the  same  maimer  with  or  in  which;  in 
accordance  with  ;  in  proportion  to  ;  to  the  extent  or  degree 
in  which  or  to  which  ;  equally  ;  no  less  than  ;  as,  ye  shall 
be  as  gods  ;  you  will  reap  as  you  sow ;  do  as  you  are  bidden. 

His  spiritual  attendants  regularly  adjured  him,  as  he  loved  his 
soul,  to  emancipate  his  brethren.  Macaulay. 

In  expressing  an  equality  or  comparison,  as  is  the  regular 
correlative  word  after  such,  so,  as-  thus,  give  us  such  things 
as  you  please  ;  not  so  brave  as  Cato:  a*' amiable  as  hand¬ 
some  ;  as  quickly  as  possible  ;  also  after  the  same  when  no 
verb  follows ;  thus,  working  in  the  same  spirit  as  Turner. 
When  a  verb  follows,  as,  after  these  words,  often  amounts 
to  a  relative  pronoun,  and  after  same  is  then  preferably  re¬ 
placed  by  that  or  another  relative ;  thus,  the  same  storv  that 
1  had  heard.  Correlative  clauses  or  phrases  introduced 
by  such  ...  as}  so  .  .  .  as,  are  often  transposed  for  empha¬ 
sis  ;  thus,  as  with  the  people,  so  with  the  priest. 

2.  In  the  idea,  character,  or  condition  of,  —  limiting  the 
view  to  certain  attributes  or  relations  ;  as,  virtue  consid¬ 
ered  as  virtue  ;  this  actor  will  appear  as  Hamlet. 

The  beggar  is  greater  as  a  man,  than  is  the  man  merely  as  a 
king.  Deary. 

3  While ;  during  or  at  the  same  time  that ;  when  ;  as,  he 
trembled  as  he  spoke. 

As  I  return  I  will  fetch  off  these  justices.  Shah. 

4.  Because  ;  since  ;  it  being  the  case  that. 

As  the  population  of  Scotland  had  been  generally  trained  to 
arms  ...  they  were  not  indifferently  prepared.  Scott. 

6.  Expressing  concession  :  —  often  nearly  equiv.  to  though. 

We  wish,  however,  to  avail  ourselves  of  the  interest,  transient 

as  it  may  be,  which  this  work  has  excited.  Macaulay. 

6-  That :  a  Introducing  or  expressing  a  result  or  conse¬ 
quence,  after  the  correlatives  so  and  such.  Obs.,  except 
with  the  infinitive  with  to  ;  as,  “  Be  so  good  as  to  come.” 

I  can  place  thee  in  such  abject  state,  as  help  shall  never  find 
thee.  Rowe. 

The  relations  are  so  uncertain  as  they  require  a  great  deal  of 
examination.  Bacon. 

Still  the  case  as  it  proceeded  appeared  so  clear  as  to  leave  no 
hope  of  acquittal.  ./•  A.  Fronde. 

b  As  a  relative  pronoun  :  (1)  With  antecedent  such,  same, 
etc.  (see  def.  1).  (2)  Obs.  or  Dial.,  with  antecedent  that, 

or  with  antecedent  omitted. 

That  kind  of  fruit  as  maids  call  medlers.  Shah. 

C  As  a  conjunction.  Obs.,  Dial.,  or  Colloq. 

I  don’t  know  as  you  ’ll  like  the  appearance  of  our  place. 

Mrs.  St  Give. 

7.  As  if  ;  as  though.  Obs.  or  Poetic. 

He  lies,  as  he  his  bliss  did  know.  Waller. 

8.  For  instance  ;  by  way  of  example  ;  thus  ;  — used  to  in¬ 
troduce  illustrative  phrases,  sentences,  or  citations. 


9.  Than.  Obs.  or  Dial. 

The  king  was  not  more  forward  to  bestow  favors  on  them  as 
they  free  to  deal  affrontB  to  others  their  superiors.  Fuller. 

10.  Expressing  a  wish.  Obs.  “  .As  have,”  that  is,  may 

he  have.  Chaucer. 

Syn.  —  See  because,  like. 

as  .  .  aa.  See  so  .  .  as,  under  so.  —  as  far  as,  to  the  extent 
or  degree  that.  “  As  far  as  can  be  ascertained.”  Macaulay. 
—  aa  far  forth  aa,  as  far  as.  Obs.  Chaucer,  —  as  follows,  as  comes 
next ;  —  used  impersonally  ;  as,  “  Their  names  are  as  fol¬ 
lows. ”  —  aa  for,  or  as  to,  so  far  as  concerns  ;  as  regards ;  with 
reference  to. 

As  for  me  and  my  house,  we  will  serve  the  Lord.  Josh.  xxiv.  15. 
as  good  as,  amounting  to  ;  not  falling  short  of.  — as  good  as 
one’s  word,  faitliful  to  a  promise.  —  as  if,  or  aa  though,  of  the 
same  kina,  or  in  the  same  condition  or  manner,  that  it 
would  be  if.  —  as  it  were  (as  if  it  were),  a  qualifying  phrase 
used  to  relieve  some  expression  which  might  be  regarded 
as  inappropriate  or  incongruous ;  in  a  manner.  —  as  much  as 
to  say,  equivalent  to  saying  ;  just  the  same  as  saying.  —  as 
now,  just  now.  Obs.  Chaucer.  —  as  soon  as,  or  so  soon  as,  im¬ 
mediately  at  or  after  another  event.  “  As  soon  as  he  came 
nigh  unto  the  camp  .  .  .  he  saw  the  calf,  and  the  dancing.” 
Ex.  xxxii.  19.  See  so  .  .  .  os,  under  so. —  as  such,  strictly 
defined  ;  intrinsically  considered  ;  qua.  —  as  swythe,  as 
quickly  as  possible.  Obs.  Chaucer.  —  as  to.  See  as  for, 
above.  — as  though.  See  as  if,  above.  —  as  well,  also  ;  too; 
besides.  —  as  well  as,  equally  with ;  no  less  than.  “  I  have 
understanding  as  well  as  you.”  Job  xii.  3,—  as  yet,  until 
now  ;  up  to  or  at  the  present  time ;  still ;  now.  as  you 
were,  Mil.,  in  the  school  of  the  squad,  a  command  given 
when  a  movement  is  to  be  begun  anew',  at  which  the  for¬ 
mer  position  is  to  be  resumed, 
as  a-fet'i-da  )  (Ss'a-fgt'T-dd),  n.  [NL.  asa  (fr.  Per.  aza 
as  a  fcet'i  da  i  mastic)  -f-  L.  foelidus  fetid.]  The  fetid 
gum  resin  of  various  Persian  and  East  Indian  apiaceous 
plants  of  the  genus  Ferula,  as  F.  assafcetida,  F.  fcetida. 
and  F.  narthex.  It  occurs  in  commerce  in  the  form  of 
tears  and  dark-colored  masses,  and  is  used  in  medicine  as 
an  antispa8modic.  It  lias  a  strong  odor  and  taste  of  garlic. 
A  saph'ic  (d-s5f'Tk),  a.  Bib.  Of  or  pertaining  to  Asaph, 
chief  musician  of  the  sanctuary  (1  Chron.  xvi.  5),  or  the 
musical  guild  or  hereditary  choir  of  “  the  sons  of  Asaph  ” 
(1  Chron.  xxv.  1,  2)  founded  by  him  ;  as,  Asaphic  psalms. 
As'a  phus  (Xs'd-f&s),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  acra<l,ri<;  indistinct, 
uncertain.]  Paleon.  A  genus  of  trilobites  found  in  great 
abundance  in  the  Lower  Silurian  formation, 
as  a  ra  bac'ca  (lls'd-rd-biSk'd),  n.  [L.  asarum  +  bacca  a 
berry.  See  asa  rone.]  Any  plant  of  the  genus  Asarum, 
esp.  A.  europseum,  the  leaves  and  roots  of  which  are 
emetic  and  cathartic,  and  are  used  in  cephalic  snuffs, 
as'a  rone  (5s'd-ron),  n.  [L.  asarum  hazelwort,  wild  spike¬ 
nard,  Gr.  iicrapov .]  ('hem.  An  inodorous  crystalline  com¬ 
pound,  C12H1603,  found  in  asarabacca  root ;  —  called  also 
asarum  camphor. 

As'a  rum  (-rum),  n.  [NL.  See  asarone.]  Bot.  A  genus 
of  aristolochiaceous  plants,  natives  of  north  temperate  re¬ 
gions.  They  are  stemless  herbs  with  pungent,  aromatic 
roots  and  dull-colored  flowers  produced  near  the  bases  of 
the  leaves.  The  American  A.  canadense  is  called  wild 
ginger.  A.  europseum  is  the  asarabacca. 
as-bes'tl-form  (Ss-bgs'tT-f6rin  ;  5z-),  a.  [L.  asbestos  -f- 
-form.~\  Having  the  form  or  structure  of  asbestos, 
as-bes'tine  (-tin),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  asbestos,  or  par¬ 
taking  of  its  nature  ;  incombustible. 

as  bes'tln-ize  (-tTn-Iz),  v.  t.  To  render  noninflammable, 
like  asbestos  ;  —  said  of  fabrics. 

as-bes'toid  (5s-b6s'toid  ;  £z-)  \a.  Like, or  resembling 

as  bes-toi'dal  (Ss'bes-toi'ddl ;  Sz'-)  i  asbestos, 
as  bes'tos  (Ss-bgs'tfls;  Sz-;  277)  In.  [L.  asbestos  (NL.  asbes- 
as-bes'tus  (Xs-bSs't&s  ;  5z-)  I  tus)  a  kind  of  mineral 
unaffected  by  fire,  Gr.  da/Searo*  (prf>p.  an  adj.)  inextinguish¬ 
able;  a-  not  -}-  apevvvvai  to  extinguish.]  Min.  A  variety 
of  amphibole,  occurring  in  long  and  delicate  fibers,  or  in 
fibrous  masses  or  seams,  usually  of  a  white,  gray,  or  green- 
gray  color  ;  also,  a  similar  variety  of  serpentine.  See  ami¬ 
anthus,  chrysotile.  It  is  used  for  many  purposes  where 
incombustible  or  chemically  resistant  fiber  is  required,  as 
in  fireproof  clothing,  curtains,  roofing,  etc. 
as'bo-lin  (Ss'bo-lTn  ;  az'-),  n.  [Gr.  oa/3oA<K  soot.]  Pharm. 
An  acid,  brownish  yellow',  oily  liquid,  obtained  from  wood 
soot.  It  has  been  used  in  treating  tuberculosis, 
as'bo  lite  (-lit),  n.  [Gr.  d<r/ 3oAo?  soot.]  Min.  An  earthy 
mineral  containing  oxides  of  manganese  and  cobalt. 
as'can  (Ss'kdn),  a.  Bot.  Pert,  to,  or  produced  in,  an  ascus. 
as'ca-ri'a  sis  (Ss'kd-ri'd-sis),  n.  [NL.  See  Ascaris  :  -asis.] 
Med.  A  disease,  usually  accompanied  by  colicky  pains  and 
diarrhea,  caused  by  the  presence  of  ascarids  in  the  gastro¬ 
intestinal  canal. 

as-car'i-cide  (Ss-kSr'T-sid),  n.  [asrand  -|-  -cide.]  Med. 

An  agent  destructive  of  ascarids. 
as'ca-rld  (5s'ka-rTd),  n.  Zodl.  Any  roundw  orm  of  the  fam¬ 
ily  Ascarid*.  See  Ascaris. 

As'ca-rls  (Ss'kd-rTs),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  daKapis  an  intes¬ 
tinal  worm.]  1.  Zobl.  A  genus  of  nematode  w'orms,  type  of 
a  family,  Ascaridae,  distinguished  by  the  three-lipped 
mouth.  It  includes  the  common  roundworm  (A.  lumbri- 
coides)  parasitic  in  the  human  intestines,  which  resembles 
an  earthworm  in  size  and  appearance,  and  many  other  spe¬ 
cies  which  infest  animals.  .4.  megalocephala,  a  species 
common  in  the  horse,  has  been  of  importance  in  the  study 


of  mitosis,  on  account  of  the  ease  with  which  its  eggs 
may  be  preserved  and  the  small  number  of  chromosomes 
in  the  mitotic  figures.  As  these  worms  have  no  means  of 
attaching  themselves  to  the  walls  of  the  intestine,  they 
can  easily  be  expelled  by  vermifuges.  The  pinworm  also 
belongs  to  this  family. 

2.  [J.  t\]  pi.  ascarides  (Ss-kSr'T-dez).  An  ascarid. 
as  cend'  (d-sSnd'),  v.  i.  ;  as-cend'ed  ;  as-cend'ing.  [L. 
ascender e ;  ad  -j-  scandere  to  climb,  mount.  See  scan.] 

1.  To  move  upward  ;  to  mount  ;  to  go  up  ;  to  rise  ;  —  op¬ 
posed  to  descend. 

Higher  yet  that  star  ascends.  Bowring. 

I  ascend  unto  my  father  and  your  father.  John  xx.  17. 
The  smoke  of  it  ascended  up  to  heaven.  Addison. 

2.  To  rise,  in  a  figurative  sense  ;  to  proceed  from  an  in¬ 
ferior  to  a  superior  degree,  from  mean  to  noble  objects, 
from  particulars  to  generals,  from  modern  to  ancient  times, 
from  one  note  to  another  of  higher  pitch,  etc.  ;  as,  our  in¬ 
quiries  ascend  to  the  remotest  antiquity. 

Syn.  —  Rise,  mount,  climb,  soar,  tower, 
as  cend',  v.  t.  1.  To  go  or  move  upward  upon  or  along ; 
to  climb  ;  to  mount ;  to  go  up  to  the  top  of  ;  as,  to  ascend 
a  hill,  a  ladder,  a  tree,  a  river,  a  throne. 

2.  To  raise  in  honor  ;  to  exalt.  Obs. 

Syn.  —  Ascend,  mount,  climb,  scale  agree  in  the  idea  of 
upward  movement.  Ascend  (opp.  to  descend)  is  the  most 
general  term  ;  as,  to  ascend  a  mountain,  a  river,  a  throne  ; 
“  Who  shall  ascend  into  the  hill  of  the  Lord?”  (Ps.  xxiv.  3). 
Ascend  and  mount  are  frequently,  but  not  always,  inter¬ 
changeable  ;  thus  one  mounts  or  ascends  the  platform,  the 
8catf  old  ;  one  ascends  (not  mounts)  a  mountain  ;  one  mounts 
(not  ascends)  a  horse.  To  climb  is  to  ascend  with  effort; 
as,  to  climb  a  tree,  a  hill ;  “  And  Jonathan  climbed  up  upon 
his  hands  and  upon  his  feet  ”  (1  Sam.  xiv.  13).  Scale  im¬ 
plies  a  steep  or  difficult  climb:  as.  to  scale  a  wall,  a  preci¬ 
pice  ;  “  A  ladder  quaintly  made  of  cords  .  .  .  wrould  serve 
to  scale  another  Hero’s  tower”  (Shah.).  See  ascent,  as¬ 
cendancy,  RISE,  FLOAT. 

as-cend'ance  ta-s£n'ddns)  )  n.  Act  of  ascending  ;  also,  as- 
as  cend'ence  (d-sen'd?ns)  )  cendancy. 
as-cend'an-cy  (-ddn-si)  )  n.  Governing  or  controlling  in- 
as  cend'en-cy  (-den-sT)  (  fluence ;  domination  ;  power. 

An  undisputed  ascendancy.  Macaulay. 

Custom  has  an  ascendancy  over  the  understanding.  Hafts. 
There  is  practically  equal  authority  for  either  ascend¬ 
ancy  or  ascendency ;  but  in  the  case  of  ascendant,  ascendent, 
n.  A  a.,  present  usage  favors  the  form  in  -ant. 

Syn. —  Influence,  sway,  control,  domination,  predomi¬ 
nance,  preponderance,  dominion,  authority,  sovereignty. 

—  Ascendancy,  supremacy.  Ascendancy  implies  para¬ 
mount  influence ;  supremacy,  supreme  authority  or  power. 
See  DOMINANT,  PRIORITY  ;  cf.  INFLUENCE. 

The  ascendancy  which  Spain  then  had  in  Europe  .  .  .  was  an 
ascendancy  which  had  been  gained  by  unquestioned  superiority 
in  all  the  arts  of  policy  and  of  war.  "* Macaulay . 

As  we,  under  heaven,  are  supreme  head, 

So  under  Him  that  great  supremacy. 

Where  we  do  reign,  we  will  alone  uphold.  Shah. 

as-cend'ant  (-ddnt)  (  n.  [F.  ascendant,  n.  &  a.,  L.  ascen- 
as  cend'ent  (-dent)  )  dens,  p.  pr.  of  ascendere.)  1 .  Astrol. 
The  horoscope ;  that  degree  of  the  ecliptic  or  sign  of  the 
zodiac  which  rises  above  the  horizon  at  any  given  moment, 
as  that  of  one’s  birth,  —  supposed  to  have  a  commanding  in¬ 
fluence  on  a  person’s  life  and  fortune.  Hence  the  phrases 
to  be  in  the  ascendant,  to  have  commanding  power  or  influ¬ 
ence  ;  and  lord  of  the  ascendant,  one  who  has  possession  of 
such  power  or  influence ;  as,  to  rule,  for  a  while,  lord  of 
the  ascendant. 

Sciences  that  were  then  in  their  highest  ascendant .  Temple. 

2.  Superiority,  or  commanding  influence  ;  ascendancy  ;  as, 
one  man  has  the  ascendant  over  another. 

Chievres  had  acquired  over  the  mind  of  the  young  monarch 
the  ascendant  not  only  of  a  tutor,  hut  of  a  parent.  Robertson. 

3.  Ascent;  acclivity;  peak.  Obs. 

4.  An  .ancestor,  or  one  who  precedes  in  genealogical  suc¬ 
cession  ;  a  relative  in  the  ascending  line,  whether  lineal  or 
collateral ;  —  opposed  to  descendant.  See  consanguinity. 
6.  Arch.  Either  of  the  side  pieces  of  a  chambranle. 

as  cend'ant  )  a.  1.  Rising  toward  the  zenith  ;  hence,  ris- 
as-cend'ent  I  ing ;  ascending. 

The  constellation  .  .  .  about  that  time  ascendant.  Browne. 
2.  Superior;  predominant;  surpassing;  ruling.  “ Ascendant 
community.”  J.S.Mill.  “An  ascendant  position.”  Grote. 

An  ascendant  spirit  over  him.  South. 

as  cending,  p.  pr.  A*  rb.  n.  of  ascend,  v.  Specif.  :  a  That 
ascends  ;  rising,  b  Bot.  Rising  obliquely  upwards,  gen¬ 
erally  from  a  more  or  less  prostrate  base  or  point  of  at¬ 
tachment.  —  as  cend'ing  ly,  adv. 

ascending  aorta,  Anat.,  the  first  part  of  the  aorta  from  its 
origin  to  the  beginning  of  the  arch.  —  a.  diphthong.  Phon., 
a  diphthong  in  which  the  second  element  is  stressed  or  ac¬ 
cented  ;  as  ie  in  French  pied  (pya).  —  a.  latitude,  Astron., 
the  increasing  latitude  of  a  planet  moving  toward  the  north 
pole  of  the  ecliptic.  — a.  letter.  Print.,  a  small  letter  w  ith 
a  stroke  that  rises  above  the  general  upper  level  of  the  line 
of  letters,  such  as  b,  d.  h,  k,  1.  —  a.  line.  Geneal.  See  con¬ 
sanguinity.— a  node.  Astron.  See  node.  —  a.  rhythm,  Pros., 
a  rhythm  in  which  arsis  follow's  thesis,  as  in  iambic  or  an- 
apjestic  rhythms :  —  opposed  to  descending  rhythm. 

Ascending  rhythm  is  very  greatly  in  predominance  in  English 
poetry.  R.  M.  A  (den. 

—  a  series.  Math,  a  A  series  arranged  according  to  the  as¬ 
cending  powers  of  a  quantity,  b  A  series  in  which  each 
term  is  greater  than  the  preceding.  —  a.  signs,  Astron..  Cap- 
ricornus,  Aquarius,  Pisces,  Aries,  Taurus,  and  Gemini,  — 


ar'y-ep'i-glot'tic,  a.  Short  for 
aryteno-epiglottic.  Rare. 
arz.  -f  art. 

Ar'za  (iir'za),  n.  Bib. 

as.  f  ace,  ash,  ask,  ass,  has, 

HAST,  HIS. 

As  (as),  n. ;  sing,  of  ASsir  ;  E. 

rl.  Ases  (as'Cz). 

as  (iis),  n.  [G.]  Music.  A 
flat  (Ab). 

As.  Abbr.  Arsenic  (no  period, 
As)  ;  Asia  ;  Asian  ;  Asiatic. 

AS  Abbr.  Anglo-Saxon. 

A.  3.,  or  a.  s.  Abbr.  Academy 
of  Science  ;  Act,  or  Acts,  of 
Sederunt  ;  Anno  Salutis  (L.,  in 
the  year  of  salvation) ;  assistant 
secretary. 

A. -8.  or  a.-s.  Abbr.  Alto-stra¬ 
tus  ;  Anglo-Saxon. 

A/s.  Abbr.  Account  sales. 
A'Ba(a'sd),  n.  (Ileb.JTsd.l  Lit., 
healer  ;  physician  ;  —  masc. 

prop,  name 

A'sa  (a'sai,  n.  =  Ass  (sing,  of 
jtNiK);  E.  pi.  Asas  (a'siiz). 

A  S  A.  Abbr.  American  Sta¬ 
tistical  Association. 


As'a-a  (fts'5-d).  D.  Bib. 

A'sa  bridge  lii'sa).  =  Bi frost. 
a  sad',  a.  [Prob.  p.  p.  of  a 
ME.  asadien  to  satiate  ;  AS. 
sadian  to  satiate.  See  SAP.] 
Sated  :  tired.  Obs. 

As  a-di'as  (fts/d-dT'ds).  Bib. 
as'a  dul'cis  (tts'd  dfil'sls  ;  a'- 
sd),  n.  INL.  asa  (fr.  Per.  aza 
mastic)  -f  L.  dulcis  sweet.] 
Pharm.  An  antispasmodic,  di¬ 
uretic  drug,  from  the  deadly 
carrot  (  Thapsitt  ynrganica). 
As'a-el  ( fts'ft-el  ;  a'st-).  Bib. 
asafetlda  oil.  See  oil,  Table  I. 


asagt.  *1*  assault. 

As'a-hel  (fts'd-hel  :  a'sd-),  n. 
f Heb.  'Asahe.1.1  Lit.,  made  of 
God  :  —  masc.  prop.  name. 

As  a-hi'ah  (fts/d-hT'd).  Bib. 

As  a-i'a  (Ss'it-T'a  ;  d  -  s  T  '  a). 
D.  Bib.  .  [£»?>•  | 

A  sa'iah  (d-sn'yd  ;  d-sT'd).  | 
asaie  +  assay. 
as'ak  (fts'dk).  n.  Also  asok. 
as'o-ka  [Native  name.]  A  ca?s- 
alpiniaceous  tree  (Saraca  m- 
dica)  of  tropical  Asia,  culti¬ 


vated  to  decorate  temples.  The 

sap  is  used  as  a  remedy  for  colic, 
a-sa'ke.  +  atsake. 
aaale.  +  assail. 
a  sal©',  adv.  For  or  on  sale. 

As  a-lel-phu'ni  (Us'd-iei-fn'nT). 
D.  Bib. 

a[san  (a'sdn),  a'sa-ni  (a'sd- 
ne),  n.  [Hind,  asan  and  dsani 
(dim.),  prop.,  sitting,  seat.] 
Hindu.  A  small  carpet  used  to 
kneel  upon  at  prayer  time. 
As'a-na  (fts'd-ndj.  Bib. 
A'saph  (a'sSf),  n.  [Heb. 
Asaph ,  lit.,  collector,  gatherer.] 

1.  A  certain  seer  and  chief  singer 
of  David’s  time.  Now  used  as 
a  masc.  prop.  name.  L.  Asa¬ 
ph  us  (tts'd-fils). 

2.  The  poet  Dryden  ;  —  so  des¬ 
ignated  in  the  second  part  of 
‘•  Absalom  and  Achitophel.” 
Asaph.  Abbr.  Asaphic. 

as  a-phi'a  (tts^-fl'd  d-s&f'- 
Y-d),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  d<rd(/)t-ia 
obscurity.]  Med.  Indistinct 
utterance,  such  as  that  due  to 
cleft  palate. 


as'a-prol  (fis'd-prdl  ;  -prOl),  n. 

[a-  not  -i-  Gr.  crai rpos  rotten  +  3d 
-of.]  Pharm.  =  abrastol. 
a  sar'  (ii-sar'),  n.  See  coin. 
A-sa'ra-el  (d-sa'rft-Pl).  Bib. 

As  a-ra'les  (ks'd-ra'lez).  n.  pi. 
NL.,  fr.  Asarum.']  Bot.  In 
Andley’s  classification,  an  al¬ 
liance  comprising  the  birth- 
worts,  etc.  —  as'a-ral,  a. 
A-sar'a-mel  (d-s  ftr'd-m  ?  1). 
D.  Bib.  [  Bib.  | 

A-sa're-eK d-sa're-Pl :  fts'd-rel ). ! 
As  a-re'la  ( &s/d-re'ld).  D.  Bib. 
As  a-re'lah  (-Id), n.  (Heb.  Asa- 
reldh.]  Lit.,  upright  to  God  ;  — 
masc.  prop.  name. 

A'sarh  (a'sar),  n.  See  Hindu 
calendar. 

asarmes  1  as  armes  !  [OF.,  to 

the  arms,  F.  aux  armes.)  To 
arms  !  Obs. 

as/a-ro'tum,  n.  [L.,  fr.  Gr.  dcra- 
ptiiTov . ]  Roman  Antiq.  A  spe¬ 
cies  of  painted  pavement, 
as 'a- rum  oil.  See  oil.  Table  /. 
As  a-thon-tha'mar  (fts^-thbn- 
tha'miir).  D.  Bib. 


asaute  +  assault. 

asay.  asaye,  asayl.  +  assay, 

ASSAIL. 

As-bac'a-phath  (tts-b&k'd- 

f&th).  Bill. 

As  baz'a-reth  (fis-bfiz'd-rfth). 

Bib. 

As'bel-ites  (fts'bel-Its).  D.  Bib. 
as-best'  (fts-hest'  ;  fts'bSst),  n. 
Asbestos.  Archaic. 
as-tes'tic,  a.  =  asbestine. 
as-bes'tin.  Asbestine.  Ref.  Sp. 
as  bes'tous.  a.  Asbestine, 
asc-.  Various  words  beginning 
asc-  are  erroneous  spellings  of 
words  in  ac-  or  as-,  as  asces- 
cency,  for  acescency,  etc. 

A.  Sc.  Abbr.  Associate  in  Sci¬ 
ence.  [Corps.  I 

A.  8.  C.  Abbr.  Army  service | 
As'ca-bart.  Var.  of  Ascopart. 
As'ca-lon.  Var.  of  Askelon. 
As'ca-lon  ltes  (-Its).  I).  Bib. 
aBcance.  ^  askance. 
As-ca'ni-us  (tts-ka'nY-us),n.  [L., 
fr.  Gr.  ’ A<r*dvio<T.]  Also  called 
hdus.  Class.  Myth.  The  son  of 
/Eneas  and  Creusa,  who  accom¬ 


panied  his  father  in  his  wander¬ 

ings  after  the  fall  of  Troy,  and 
succeeded  him  in  the  kingdom 
of  Latinus.  He  was  the  mythical 
founder  of  Alba  Longa,  and 
head  of  gens  Julia,  the  family 
of  the  Caesars.  —  As-ca'ni-an,  a. 
ascant.  +  askant. 

As'ca-part.  Var.  of  Ascopart. 
as-cape'.  +  escape. 
As-car'i-dae  (fis-k&r'Y-de),  n.  pi. 
[NL.]  Zobl.  See  Ascaris. 
as-car'i-des  (-dez),  n*  pi.  of 
ascaris,  n.,  2. 

as  car T-di'a-sis  (ks-kkr'Y-dT'd- 
sYs),  n.  [NL.]  Med.  Ascariasis. 
ascease.  f  assess. 
as-cel'lus  (d-sPl't/s),  n.,  pi.  -Li 
(-11).  [NL.]  A  small  ascus. 
As'ce-nas  (fts'f-nas).  D.  Bib. 
ascence,  n.  Ascent ;  ascension. 
Obs.  >/ 1  I 

as-cend'a-bl.  Ascendable.  Ref. I 
as-cend'a-ble,  a.  See  -able. 
as-cend'er,  n.  One  that  ascends, 
as  cend'i-tle.  a.  [L.  ascendi- 
bilis.]  Ascendable. 

As'ce-nez  (fts'e-nez).  D.  Bib. 


food,  fo"©!  ;  out,  oil ;  chair  ;  go  ;  sing,  iijk  ;  then,  thin;  natyre,  venture  (250) ;  K  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144);  boN  ;  yet;  zh  =  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Gorni. 

Full  explanations  of  Abbreviations  Siena,  etc..  Immediately  precede  tbe  Vocabulary. 
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ASCRIPTITIOUS 


the  signs  in  which  the  sun,  moon,  and  planets  approach  the 
north  celestial  pole. 

as-cen'slon  (fi-sgu'slifin),  n.  [F.  ascension ,  L.  ascensi-o ,  fr. 
ascendere.  See  ascend.]  1.  Act  of  ascending  ;  a  rising  ; 
ascent.  See  right  ascension,  oblique  ascension. 

2-  Specif.  :  a  The  visible  ascending  of  Jesus  on  the  fortieth 
day  after  his  resurrection.  Acts  i.  9.  b  [cap.]  Ascension 
Day. 

3.  An  ascending  or  arising,  as  in  distillation;  also,  that 
which  arises,  as  from  distillation. 

Vaporous  ascensions  from  the  stomach.  Sir  T.  Browne. 

Cvn  _ Sop  *srPNT 

Ascension  of  Isaiah.  See  Apocrypha,  Table. 
as  cen'slon  al  (-fil),  a.  Of  or  relating  to  ascension  or  as¬ 
cent  ;  ascensive ;  tending  upward ;  as,  the  ascensional 
power  of  a  balloon. 

ascensional  difference,  Aslron .,  the  difference  between 
oblique  and  right  ascension  ;  — used  chiefly  as  expressing 
the  difference  in  time  between  the  rising  or  setting  of  a  body 
and  six  o’clock,  or  six  hours  from  its  meridian  passage. 
Ascension  Day.  The  Thursday  forty  days  after  Easter, 
on  which  is  commemorated  Christ’s  ascension  after  his 
resurrection  ; —  called  also  Holy  Thursday. 

As  cen'slon  tide'  (-tid/ ),  n.  The  period  of  ten  days  from 
Ascension  Day  to  Whitsunday. 
ftS  cen'sive  (fi-s5n'siv),  a.  [See  ascend.]  1.  Rising  ;  tend¬ 
ing  to  rise,  or  causing  to  rise.  Owen. 

2.  Gi'am.  Augmentative;  intensive.  Ellicott. 

as  cent'  (fi-sgnt'),  n.  [Formed  like  descent.  See  ascend, 
descent.]  1.  Act  of  rising;  motion  upward;  rise;  a 
mounting  upward  ;  as,  the  ascent  of  vapors  from  the  earth. 

To  him  with  swift  ascent  he  up  returned.  Milton. 

2.  The  way  or  means  by  which  one  ascends. 

3.  An  eminence,  hill,  or  high  place.  Addison. 

4.  The  degree  of  elevation  of  an  object,  or  the  angle  it 
makes  with  a  horizontal  line  ;  inclination  ;  slope  ;  rising 
grade  ;  as,  a  road  has  an  ascent  of  five  degrees. 

6.  A  going  back  in  time  or  order  of  genealogical  succession. 
6.  Logic.  Passage  of  thought  from  a  more  to  a  less  inten¬ 
sive  consideration  of  a  concept,  with  a  consequent  gain  of 
extension. 

Syn.  —  Ascent,  ascension.  Both  words  denote  the  act  of 
ascending,  but  they  differ  somewhat  in  their  use.  Ascent, 
not  ascension ,  is  the  regular  term  when  climbing  is  referred 
to;  as,  the  ascent  (not  the  ascension)  of  a  mountain  or  of  a 
ladder.  Either  ascent  or  ascension  may  denote  the  move¬ 
ment  of  that  which  rises  through  the  airorthrougl  space  ; 
as,  the  ascent  of  vapors  from  the  earth,  the  ascension  (not 
ascent)  of  our  Lord.  Sometimes  ascent  stresses  the  mere 
fact,  ascension  the  action  or  process  of  ascending  ;  as,  the 
ascent  of  a  balloon,  a  balloon  ascension.  Ascent  is  also  used 
of  an  upward  slope ;  as,  “  David  went  up  by  the  ascent  of 
Mount  Olivet  ”  (2  Sam.  xv.  30).  See  ascend. 
as  cer  tain'  (Xs'er-tan';  formerly  accented  as-cer'tain),  v.  t.; 
A8/CER-TArNED'  (-tandQ ;  as'cer-tain'ing.  [OF.  acertener  ; 
a  (L.  ad)  certain.  See  certain.]  1.  To  render  (a  per¬ 
son)  certain  ;  to  cause  to  feel  certain ;  to  make  confident ; 
to  assure  ;  apprise.  Obs. 

When  the  blessed  Virgin  was  so  ascertained.  Jer.  Taylor. 

2.  To  make  (a  thing)  certain  to  the  mind ;  to  free  from 
obscurity  or  doubt ;  to  make  sure  of  ;  fix.  Archaic. 

The  divine  law  .  .  .  ascertaineth  the  truth.  Hooker. 
The  ministry,  in  order  to  ascertain  a  majority  .  .  .  persuaded 
the  queen  to  create  twelve  new  peers.  Smollett. 

3.  To  find  out  or  learn  for  a  certainty,  by  trial,  examina¬ 
tion,  or  experiment;  to  get  to  know  ;  as,  to  ascertain  the 
weight  of  a  commodity,  or  the  purity  of  a  metal. 

He  was  there  only  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  whether  a 
descent  on  England  was  practicable.  Macaulay. 

as'cer-taln'ment  (-m£nt),  n.  [Cf.  OF.  acertenement  as¬ 
surance.]  Act  of  ascertaining ;  a  reducing  to  certainty  ; 
a  finding  out  by  investigation  ;  discovery. 

The  positive  ascertainment  of  its  limits.  _  Burke. 
as-cet'lc  (fi-sSt'Tk),  a.  [Or.  da’/cryn.Kck,  fr.  aoicelv  to  exer¬ 
cise,  to  practice  gymnastics.]  1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the 
ascetics  or  their  practice  ;  rigid  in  self-denial  and  devo¬ 
tions  ;  characterized  by  severe  abstinence  ;  austere. 

The  stern  ascetic  rigor  of  the  Temple  discipline.  Scott. 

2.  =  ASCETICAL,  1. 

Syn.  —  See  strict. 

aacetic  theology.  =  ascetical  theology. 

08  cet'ic,  n.  One  who  devotes  himself  to  a  solitary  and 
oontemplative  life,  with  the  rigorous  discipline  of  self,  as 
by  celibacy,  fasting,  and  self-mortification ;  hence,  one 
who  practices  extreme  rigor  and  self-denial. 

Syn.  —  See  hermit. 

as-cet'l-cal  (-T-kfil),  a.  1.  Pert,  to,  or  treating  of,  asceticism. 
2.  =  ascetic,  1. 

ascetical  theology,  the  science  which  treats  of  the  practice 
of  virtue  and  means  of  attaining  holiness  and  perfection, 
as-cet'i  clsm  (-T-sTz’m),  n.  1.  The  condition,  practice,  or 
mode  of  life,  of  ascetics. 

2.  The  doctrine  that  the  carnal  or  material  world  is  evil  or 
despicable,  and  that  salvation  is  to  be  most  certainly  ob¬ 
tained  by  mortification  of  the  flesh. 

as'cian  ( Ssh'yfin),  n.  [L.  ascitis ,  Gr.  6l<tkio<;  without  shadow  ; 
a-  not  -f-  (jklo.  shadow.]  One  who,  at  certain  times  of  the 
year,  has  no  shadow  at  noon  ;  —  applied  to  the  inhabitants 
of  the  torrid  zone,  who  have  a  practically  vertical  sun  for 
a  few  days  every  year. 

As-cid'i-a  (fi-sid'i-fi),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  ascidium.]  Zool.  A 
genus  of  simple  ascidians,  now  restricted  to  certain  typical 
species,  but  formerly  including  all  the  simple  Ascidiacea. 
As-cid  i-a'ce-a  (-a'she-fi;  -a'6e-d),n.  pi.  [NL.  See  asci D- 


0  as-cen'si-o  rec'ta(a-s?n'shY-5 

rSk'td).  [LL.l  Right  ascension, 
as  cen'sion  ist,  n.  One  who 
makes  ascents,  as  in  a  balloon, 
as  cen'tion-al-  Var.  of  ascen¬ 
sional.  [Ref  S/>.| 

aa  cer  tain'a-bl  Ascertainable.! 
as'cer  tain'a-ble,  a.  See  -able. 
—  aB'cer-tain'a-ble-ness,  n.  — 
aa'cer-taln'a-bly,  adv. 
as  cer-taind'.  Ascertained.  Ref. 
Sp.  [certains  : 

as'cer-tain'er,  n.  One  who  as- 
aa-ces'cen-cy,  as-ces'san-cy, 
as  ces'cent.  See  a  sc-. 

B  as-ce'sia  Ul-se'sYs),  n.  [NL., 
fr.  Gr.  acrKTjcriv.]  Asceticism, 
aa-cet'er-y  (0-s£t'5r-Y),  n. ;  pi. 
-ies  (-Yz).  [Gr.  ao-KTjTrjpiov.] 
A  place  where  ascetics  congre¬ 
gate  ;  esp.,  a  monastery, 
aa-cet'i-cal-ly,  adv.  of  ascetic, 
ASCETICAL.  See  -LY. 

As-cet'ta  (d-sSt'a),  n.  [NL., 
dim.  of  ascon.]  Zool.  A  genus 


of  ascon  snonges  consisting  of 

some  of  tne  simplest  known 
sponges.  See  ascon,  fllust 
aach.  f  ish,  isx, 
asch-.  For  forms  beginning 
asch-  see  those  beginning  ash-. 
as'cham  (tts'k/Tm),  n.  [After 
Roger  Asc/iam ,  who  in  1545  pub¬ 
lished  “  Toxophilus,*’  a  famous 
treatise  on  archery.]  A  sort  of 
cupboard,  or  case.' for  bows  and 
other  implements  of  archery, 
as-chape'.  ft  escape. 
ascher.  ft  eschar. 
aa-chrench',  v.  t.  [  AS. ascrencan 
to  trip  up.l  To  deceive.  Obs. 
aschrie.  ft  ascry. 
as'ci  (Ss'Y),  ]tl.  of  ASCUS. 
As-cid'i-a  (d-sYd'Y-a),  n.  pi. 
[NL.l  Zool.  The  Tunicata. 
As-cid'i-a  (-e),  n.  pi.  [NL.] 
Zool  =  Ascidiacea. 
aaci-dic'  o-lous  ( fts'  Y-dYk  '0-1  fis ), 
a.  \ascidi an  -f  -co/ous.]  Zool. 
Parasitic  in  an  ascidian. 
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Ascidian  ( Perophora  viri- 
dis).  b  Stolon  ;  c  Mouth; 
d  Atrial  Orifice  j  /‘Atri¬ 
um  ;  l  Branchial  Sac  ;  r 
Esophagus  ;  .»•  Stomach  ;  t 
Intestine  ;  u  Anus  ;  v  Gen¬ 
ital  Duct. 


ium.  ]  Zool.  An  order  of  Tunicata.  It  includes  the  simple 
ascidians  (As-cid'i-a  sim'pli-ces  [fi-sid'T-e  sim'pli-sez]),  or 
sea  squirts  (see  ascidian),  and  the  compound  ascidians  (As- 
cid'i-a  com-pos'i-t®  [kom-poz'T-te]).  which  differ  from  the 
simple  ascidians  in  reproducing  by  budding,  the  individuals 
thus  formed  remaining  connected  together  and  usually 
becoming  embedded  in  a  common  investing  mass  or  test. 

as  cid'i  an  (fi-sid'I-fin),  n.  Zool.  1.  Any  simple  or  com¬ 
pound  tunicate  of  the  order 
Ascidiacea ;  a  sea  squirt.  A 
typical  ascidian  is  saclike  in 
form,  with  an  anterior  branchial 
or  oral  opening,  and  a  dorsal  atri¬ 
al  one.  Entering  at  the  former, 
the  water  passes  into  the  bran¬ 
chial  sac,  whose  perforated  walls 
function  as  gills,  and  through 
them  into  the  surrounding  atrial 
chamber,  then  out  at  the  atrial 
orifice.  The  food  is  drawn  in  with 
the  water ;  the  esophagus  leads 
from  the  posterior  part  of  the 
branchial  sac.  The  central  nerv¬ 
ous  system  is  reduced  to  a  single 
dorsal  ganglion  between  the  ori¬ 
fices.  In  contrast  to  the  struc¬ 
ture  of  the  adult,  the  larva  shows 
many  vertebrate  characters,  indi¬ 
cating  descent  from  the  same  an¬ 
cestors  as  the  vertebrates.  It 
resembles  a  minute  tadpole,  hav¬ 
ing  a  tail  with  a  distinct  noto¬ 
chord  and  dorsal  neural  cord. 

The  individuals  thus  go  through 
a  retrograde  metamorphosis,  and  the  history  of  the  group 
is  an  example  of  retrograde  evolution. 

2.  In  a  wider  sense,  any  tunicate. 

as-cid'l-ate  (-at),  a.  a  Furnished  with  ascidia.  b  =  as- 

CIDIFORM. 

as  cid'i  form  (-ffirin),  a.  Shaped  like  an  ascidian  or  an 
ascidium. 

as  cid'i-oid  (-oid),  a.  [ ascidium  -)-  -oifi.]  Zool.  Like  an 
ascidian.  —  n.  An  ascidian. 

as-cid'l-um  (-am),  n.;  L.  pi.  -ia  (-a).  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  aoKiStov, 
dim.  of  aa'KO?  wine  skin,  bag.]  1.  Hot.  A 
pitcher-shaped  or  flask-shaped  organ  or  ap¬ 
pendage  of  a  plant,  as  the  leaves  of  the 
pitcher  plant,  or  the  small  saccate  traps  of 
the  bladderwort  ( Utricularia ). 

2.  [cap.]  Zool.  Syn.  of  Ascidia. 

as-cig'er-OUS  (fi-sTj'er-fis),  a.  [««*»,«  -f-  - get - 
aas.]  Bot.  Bearing  asci,  as  certain  liyphal 
branches  in  ascomycetous  fungi. 

as-ci'tes  (fi-si'tez),  n.  I  [L.,fr.  Gr.  doTcmj* 

(sc.  voaos  disease),  fr.  aat cos  bladder, belly.] 

Med.  A  collection  of  serous  fluid  in  the 
cavity  of  the  abdomen  ;  dropsy  of  the  peritoneum.  —  as 
cit'ic  (fi-sit'Tk),  as-cit'i  cal  (  kdl),  a. 

as  cle'pi  ad  (5s-kle'pi-5d),  n.  Any  asclepiadaceous  plant. 

As-cle'pi-a-da'ce-ae  (-a-da'se-e),  n.  pi.  [NL.  See  Ascle- 
plas.]  Bot.  A  vast  family  of  plants  (order  Geutianales), 
mostly  with  milky  juice  and  regular  flowers  adapted  to 
secure  cross  pollination  by  insects  ;  the  milkweed  family. 
There  are  about  225  genera  and  1900  species  of  wide  dis¬ 
tribution.  They  are  herbs  or  shrubs  with  umbellate 
flowers,  bearing  a  corona  between  the  corolla  and  the 
stamens,  and  having  the  pollen  grains  adherent  in  masses. 
They  include  a  number  of  ornamental  plants,  but  few  of 
economic  value.  —  as  cle  pi-a-da'ceous  (-shfts),  a. 

As-cle  pi-a  de'an  (-de'fin),  a.  [ L.Asclepiadeus ,  Gr.  ’Ao-kA^- 
7rcd5eto?.]  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  designating,  a  variety  of 
verse,  so  called  after  the  Greek  poet  Asclepiades,  and  oc¬ 
curring  in  two  forms,  a  shorter  and  a  longer,  as  follows  :  a 
The  lesser  Asclepiadean,  a  composite  logaoidic  verse  of  two 
series,  a  syncopated  tripody  and  a  tripody  catalectic  (->| 
H"  w|-  ~).  See  PROSODY.  Thus: 

Mrecelnas  ata  vis  #  edite  |  regi|bus. 
b  The  greater  Asclepiadean ,  a  composite  logaoedic  verse 
of  three  series,  having  the  two  tripodies  of  the  lesser  with 
a  syncopated  dipody  inserted  between  (->1-*.  —I i_ itfc  — ^  ~|L4f 
—  wl-H-  -)•  Thus: 

Circa  |  mite  so|lum  #  Tiburis  |  et  -ft  mcenia  |  Catilli. 

Some  authorities  make  the  Asclepiadean  a  choriambic 
verse,  consisting  of  a  spondee,  two  or  (in  the  greater) 
three  choriambi,  and  an  iambus.  Thus: 

Maecenas  Ht&vYs  ||  edYtc  re  gYbOs. 

As-cle  pl-a-de'an.  n.  Pros.  An  Asclepiadean  verse. 

As-cle'pi-as  (Ss-kle'pi-fis),  n.  [L.,  name  of  a  plant,  fr.  Gr. 
ao’fcATjn-ia?,  named 
fr.  A  sc  l  e pins  or  Aes¬ 
culapius.  ]  BoL  A 
large  genus  of  per¬ 
ennial  herbs,  chief¬ 
ly  North  American, 
type  of  the  fam¬ 
ily  Asclepiadaceae. 

The  corona  of  the 
flowers  consists  of 
five  concave  hoods, 
each  bearing  a 
slender  horn.  The 
mechanism  for  se¬ 
curing  cross  pol¬ 
lination  is  elab¬ 
orate.  Many  of  the 


2  Same,  enlarged, 


Asclepias. 

1  Flower,  side  view  ;  2  _ _ 

with  two  Rtaminal  appendages  removed , 
3  Section  of  flower;  4  Pollmia  and  Cor- 
pusculum  ;  5  Foot  of  an  insect,  showing 
method  by  which  pollinia  b-comefastened. 


as'ci-dif'er-ous  (-dYf'5r-ns),  a. 

[ascidium  -f  -Jerous.]  Bot. 
Bearing  ascidia. 

As-cid  i-oi'da  ( a-sYd'Y-oi'dd ), 
As-cid  i-oi'de-a  (-df-a),  u.  jd. 
[NL.]  Zool  =  Ascidiacea. 
As-cid  i-o-zo'a,  n  pi.  [NL.  See 
ascidium  ;  -zoa.]  =  Tunicata. 
as-cid 4-o-zo'oid.  n.  [ascidium 
+  zoo///.]  Zool.  One  of  the  in¬ 
dividual  zooid6  of  a  compound 
ascidian.  See  Ascidiacea. 
as-cif'er-ous  (a-sYf'Pr-tJs').  a. 
[ascus  -I-  -Jerous.')  Ascigerous. 
as'ci-i  (ash'Y-Y),  n  pi.  Ascians, 
ascill.  +  EISELL. 

As-ci'tan  (<J-sT'Mn  ;  ks'Y-),  n. 
[LL  Ascitae,  fr.  Gr.  atr/coi  wine 
skin.]  Eccl.  Hist.  A  member 
of  a  heretical  Galatian  sect  (4th 
century )  whose  custom  of  danc¬ 
ing  round  an  inflated  wine  skin 
was  nrohablv  adapted  from  the 
worship  of  Marsyas.  More  prop¬ 
erly  called  Ascodrugitan. 


as-cite'.  ft  accite. 

as  ci-tl'tioua  (fts'Y-tYsh'tfs),  a. 
=  A  DSCIT1TIOUS. 

As-cle'pi-ad.  ?».  1.  [Gr.  ’Acr/cArj- 
7riaSi7<;,  fr.  ’Atr/cA^Trio?.  See 
jEsculapius.]  Gr.  Antiq.  A 
physician. 

2.  [L.  Asrlepiadeus.)  Pros.  An 
Asclepiadean. 

II  As  cle-pi'a  d®  (Ss'kie-pl'd- 
de),  ii  pi.  [NL.]  Or.  Antiq. 
Asclepiads  ( in  sense  1 ). 
as-c’ e  pi  a '  de-ous  ( fts-k  1  e^pY-a'- 
at-j/s),  a.  Bot  Asclepiada- 
ceous.  [piadean.  I 

As  c.e  pi  ad'ic,  a.  8?  n.  Ascle-| 
as  cle-ni'a-din.  //.  Chem  An 
unstable  glucoside  found  in 
plants  of  the  genus  Asclepias. 
As-cle  pi-ei'on  (as-kle'nY-I'hn), 
n  ;  pi.  -eia  (-I'd).  [Gr.  Ao-kAi}- 
7rcet°i/.]  a  shrine  or  temple  of 
Asclepius.  [pius.  I 

As-cle'pi-os  Var.  of  Ascle- 


species,  as  A.  tuberosa ,  the  butterfly  weed,  are  showv 
and  ornamental.  The  flowers  are  white,  pink,  purple,  yel¬ 
low,  orange,  or  greenish.  A.  curassavieu  is  employed  in 
the  West  Indies  as  an  emetic  under  the  name  ipecacu¬ 
anha.  Some  East  Indian  species  yield  a  good  fiber. 
Asclepias  butterfly.  A  large,  handsome,  red  and  black 
butterfly  (Anosia  pleuippus),  found  in  both  hemispheres, 
whose  larva  feeds  on  milkweed. 

As-cle'pi  us  (Ss-kle'pT-ws),  As  kle'pi  os  (-5s),  n.  [Gr. 
’AtTAArjTrio?.]  Gr.  Relig.  In  Homer,  a  mortal  hero,  a  physi¬ 
cian  ;  later,  the  god  of  medicine  and  healing.  Epidauros  was 
the  chief  seat  of  his  worship,  which  was  introduced  into  Athens 
about  420  b.  c.  (by  the  poet  Sophocles,  it  is  believed),  where  it  prob¬ 
ably  amalgamated  with  the  cult  of  an  older  serpent  god  of  the 
same  function.  Asclepius  is  generally  represented  as  a  bearded 
man  with  an  attendant  serpent ;  cocks  were  sacrificed  to  him.  It 
was  customary  for  patients  to  sleep  in  the  adytum  of  the  god’s 
sanctuary  and  there  to  receive  oracular  dreams!  giving  the  proper 
treatment  or  prescription.  In  Greek  myth  Asclepius  is  tne  son 
of  Apollo  and  Coroms.  The  centaur  Ch'iron  trained  him  to  such 
expertness  in  the  healing  art  that  he  finally  raised  the  dead  ; 
for  this  Zeus  slew  him.  See  ^Esculaimus  ;  ci.  Apollo. 

—  As-cle'pi-an  (-fin),  a. 

as'co-carp  (5s'kci-karp),  n.  [asews  4-  - carp .]  Bot.  In 
ascomycetous  fungi,  the  spherical,  discoid,  or  cup-shaped 
body  within  which  the  asci  are  collected,  and  which  consti¬ 
tutes  the  mature  fructification.  The  different  forms  are 
known  in  mycology  under  distinct  names.  See  ascoma, 
apothecium,  perithecium.  Also  called  spot e  fruit. 
as  cog'e  nous  (5s-k5j'e-nfis),  a.  [ojciu  -f  -genous.']  Bot. 
Producing  asci;  —  applied  to  the  hypliae  upon  which  asci 
are  developed. 

as'co-gone  (Ss'ko-gon),  n.  Bot.  An  ascogonium. 
as  co  go'ni  um  (-go'nT-ftm),  n.  ;  L.  pi.  -gonia  (-go'nT-fi). 
[NL.  ;  ascus  -j-  root  of  Gr.  ytypeatfeu  to  be  born.]  Bot.  a 
The  fertilized  portion  of  the  archicarp  in  ascomycetous 
fungi,  b  Sometimes,  the  archicarp  itself. 

As  co-11  che'nes  (-li-ke'nez),  n.  pi.  [NL. ;  ascus  +  Liche- 
nes.~]  Bot.  A  class  of  thallophytes  embracing  all  those 
lichens  in  which  the  fungal  element  is  an  ascomycete. 
Most  lichens  are  of  this  class.  Cf.  Basidiolichenes. 
as-co'ma  (5s-ko'mfi),  n.  ;  L.  pi.  ascomata  (fis-ko'md-tfi ; 
-k5m'fi-tfi).  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  da/cw/Lia  a  leather  bellows.  See 
ascus.]  j Bot.  The  disklike  form  of  ascocarp  found  in  fungi 
of  the  order  Pezizales  and  related  orders, 
as  co-my-cete'  (Ss'ko-mi-set'),  n. ;  pi.  -cetes  (-sets ;  not  to 
be  confused  with  the  L.  class  name  as'co-my-ce'tes).  Bot.  A 
fungus  of  the  class  Ascomycetes. 

As  co-my-ce'tes  (-se'tez),  n.  pi.  [NL.  ;  ascus- f-  - mycetes .] 
Bot.  A  large  class  of  higher  fungi  distinguished  by  septate 
liyphae,  and  by  having  their  spores  formed  in  asci,  or  spore 
sacs.  It  compriser.  many  orders,  among 
which  are  the  Saccharomycetales  (yeasts), 

Aspergillales  (molds),  Perisporiales  (mil¬ 
dews),  Tuberales  (truffles),  Helvellales 
(morels,  etc.).  The  largest  order  is  the 
Sphaeriales.  -  as  co  my  ce'tous  (  tfis),  a. 
as'con  (fis'k5n),  n. ;  pi.  E.  ascons  (-k5nz), 

L.  ascones  (-ko'nez).  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  ac tko<; 
a  bladder.]  Zool .  a  A  6ponge  of  the 
order  Ascones.  b  The  young  of  a  com¬ 
plex  sponge  when  in  a  simple  stage  of 
development,  with  thin  walls. 

As-co'nes  (Ss-ko'nez ),n.pl.  [NL.]  Zool. 

An  order  of  calcareous  sponges  of  the  sim¬ 
plest  type,  having  incurrent  pores  leading 
directly  into  the  ventricular  cavity.  See 
ascon,  III ust. 

as'co-spore  (5s'ko-spor),  n.  [asew^  -f- 
spore .]  Bot.  One  of  the  spores  contained 
in  an  ascus.  See  ascus,  Hlust.  —  as  CO 
spor'ic  (-sp5r'Ik),  as  cos'po-rous  (5s- 
k5s'po-ri/s ;  Ss'ko-spo'rfis),  a. 
as'COt  (Ss'kfit),  n.  [See  Ascot,  a.]  A  broad  neck  6carf  so 
tied  that  the  ends,  typically  square,  are  brought  out , 
horizontally  on  each  side  of  the  knot,  dropped  diag- 
onally  across  each  other,  and  fastened  by  a  pin. 

As'COt,  a.  Designating,  or  pertaining  to,  the  famous 
race  course  and  horse  races  at  Ascot  Heath,  in 
Berkshire,  England  ;  as,  Ascot  week  in  June. 
as-cribe'(fis-krlb'),  v.  f.  ;  as-cribed'  (-kribd') ;  as¬ 
cribing  (-krlb'Tng).  [L.  ascribere ,  adscribere ,  to  Ascot 
ascribe  ;  ad  -f-  scribere  to  write  :  cf.  OF.  ascrivre ,  whence 
ME.  ascriven ,  the  earlier  Eng.  form.  See  scribe.]  1.  To  at¬ 
tribute,  impute,  refer,  or  assign,  as  to  a  cause  or  source ;  as, 
his  death  was  ascribed  to  a  poison  ;  to  ascribe  an  effect  to 
its  cause. 

The  finest  [speech]  that  is  ascribed  to  Satan  in  the  whole  poem. 

Addison . 

2.  To  attribute,  as  a  quality,  or  an  appurtenance  ;  to  con¬ 
sider  or  allege  to  belong ;  as,  honor  is  ascribed  to  God. 

3.  To  add  in  writing  ;  subscribe  ;  to  inscribe  or  dedicate  ; 
to  enroll ;  register  ;  reckon.  Obs. 

Syn.  —  See  refer. 

as-crip'tion  (fis-krTp'sh?m),  n.  [L.  ascriptio,  fr.  ascribere. 
See  ascribe.]  1.  Act  of  ascribing ;  also,  that  which  is 
ascribed  ;  specif.  :  Eccl.  A  sentence  or  passage  ascribing 
praise  to  God,  repeated  by  the  preacher  after  the  sermon. 

2.  Law.  Quality  or  state  of  being  adscript  (which  see), 
as  crip-ti'tious  (Ss'krTp-tTsh'fis),  a.  [L.  ascripticius ,  fr. 
ascribere.']  1.  Added  ;  additional.  Obs. 

An  ascriptitious  and  supernumerary  God.  Farindon. 
2.  Ascribed;  attributed. 


Ascon  Sponge 
(A  see  ft  a),  cut 
open  on  one  side. 


As  co-coc'cus  (fie'ko-khk'ws), 

n.;pl  -cocci  (-Khk'sl).  [NL. 
See  ascus  ;  coccus.]  Bacteriol. 
Syn.  of  Micrococcus. 
As'co-drug'i-tan  (-drOg'Y-tan), 
n  [LL.  ascodrogitae.  pi.,  LGr. 
dcKoSpovyoL  or  racr/coSpoOyoi, 
of  unknown  origin.]  See  As- 

CITAN. 

As'co-glos'sa,  n. pi.  [NL.  ;  Gr. 
d<7/cd>  hag  4-  yhoiaaa  tongue.] 
Zool.  A  small  group  of  opistho- 
hranchiate  molluskB  in  which 
the  worn-out  teeth  at  the  front 
end  of  the  radula  do  not  drop 
off,  hut  are  received  into  a  spe¬ 
cial  sac.  Elysia  is  an  example, 
as  co-go-nid'i-um  (-go  -  n  Y  fi'Y- 
um),  ii. ;  L.  pi.  -ia  (-«)•  [NL. 
See  ascogonium.]  Bot.  An 
ascospore. 

as-co'li-a,  n.  pi.  [Gr.  do-AwAta, 
Ta.]  Or.  Antiq.  A  rural  sport 
consisting  of  dancing,  with  one 


leg.  upon  a  greased  and  inflated 
goat’*  hide.  [mycetous. I 

as  co  my-ce'tal,  a.  Bot.  Asco-| 
asconce.  ft  askance. 
As'co-para.  ft  Ascopart. 

Ab'  co-part.  See  Be  vis  of 
Hampton,  Sir. 

as'co-phore.  n.  [ascus  4-  - phore .] 
An  ascus-bearing  sporopnore. 
as-coph'o-rous  (as-kSf'o-rus),  a. 
Bot.  Ascogenous. 
as'cos.  Var.  of  askos. 
ascoye,  ascoyne.  ft  askoye,  as- 

KOYNE. 

As'co-zo'a,  ii.  pi.  [NL.  ; 

-f  -zoa.)  =  Tunicata.  —  as  co- 
zo'an,  a.  8f  n.—  as  co  zo'lc,  a. 
a8-crlb'a-bl  Ascribahle.  Ref. 
Bp.  [Sec -able. I 

as-crlb'a-ble  (ds-krTb'd-b’l),  a.| 
a8-cript',  a.  [L.  ascriptus ,  p.  p. 
of  ascribere,  to  ascribe,  enroll.] 

1.  Enrolled  ;  appointed.  Obs. 

Orf.  E.  D 

2.  (tts'krYpt)  =  adscript,  1. 


ale,  senate,  cSre,  am,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofa  ;  eve, 

0  Foreig 


«vent,  find,  recent,  makSr;  ice,  ill;  old,  &bey,  6rb,  &dd,  s5ft,  connect;  use,  unite, 

n  Word.  ft  Obsolete  \  arlttMt  of.  4- combined  with,  —equals 


urn,  up,  circus,  menu ; 
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as'CUS  (Ss'kds),  n.;  pi.  asci  (Js'i).  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  i<r*<k  a 

bladder.]  1.  Bol.  The  membranous  oval  or 
tubular  sporangium  or  spore  sac  in  ascomy- 
oetous  fungi.  Within  it  are  developed  asco- 
spores,  usually  eight  in  number,  which  when 
ripe  are  often  ejected  with  considerable  force. 

2-  =  ASKOS. 

-a se  (-as ;  sometimes  -az).  1.  [Prob.  fr.  ending 
of  diastase.]  Chem.  A  suffix  used  in  forming 
the  names  of  enzymes ,  often  by  being  added  to 
the  name,  or  part  of  the  name,  of  a  substance 
decomposed  by  the  enzyme  ;  as  in  amyla.sr, 
ca&ease,  urease. 

2.  ( pron .  -az)  See  petrography. 
a-sea'  (d-se'),  adv.  [a-  on  -f  sea.]  On  the  T w  o . As  c  i 
sea  ;  at  sea  ;  toward  the  sea.  showing  A  s- 

afl'em  (Ss'gm),  n.  [Gr.  doT^/Lio?  without  mark.]  aieo/Th  r  ee 
Fj9MPt’  Archseol.  An  artificial  alloy  of  gold  or  Paraphyses. 
silver  ;  also,  any  of  various  other  alloys  resembling  this. 
a-86'mi-a  (a-se'mi-d),  n.  [NL.  ;  a-  not  -f-  Gr.  <rr\pa  sign.] 
Med.  Loss  of  power  to  express,  or  to  understand,  symbols 
or  signs  of  thought. 

a-sep'sis  (a-s6p'sis),  n.  [NL. :  a-  not  -f-  sepsis.]  State  of 
being  aseptic  ;  the  methods  or  processes  of  asepticizing, 
a-sep'tlc  (-tlk),  a.  [a-  not  -f-  septic.]  Free  from  putre¬ 
factive  or  pus-forming  bacteria  or  other  harmful  organ¬ 
isms  ;  —  said  of  wounds,  or  of  surgical  instruments,  dress¬ 
ings,  etc.,  which  have  been  sterilized,  also  of  surgical 
methods  in  which  the  attempt  is  made  to  maintain  constant 
asepsis.  Aseptic  differs  from  antiseptic  in  not  necessarily 
implying  any  germicidal  power  or  substance.  Cf.  anti¬ 
septic,  a.  —  n.  An  aseptic  substance  or  preparation. 

•septic  surgery.  See  antiseptic,  a.,  2. 
a-sep'ti-cism  (-tt-sTz’m),  n.  Aseptic  treatment  or  theory, 
a-sep'tl-clze  (-siz),  v.  t.;  a-sep'ti-cized  (-sizd) ;  a-sep'ti-ciz'- 
ing  (-siz'Tng).  To  render  aseptic  ;  to  treat  with  aseptics, 
a-sex'u-al  (d-s8k'shu-dl;  250),u.  [a-  not  -{-  sexual.]  Biol. 

Having  no  sex  ;  without  sexual  action  ;  as,  an  asexual  spore, 
asexual  generation,  Biol.,  in  plants  or  animals  exhibiting 
alternation  of  generations,  the  generation  which  repro¬ 
duces  only  by  asexual  processes.  See  sporophyte,  par¬ 
thenogenesis,  alternation  of  generations.  —  a.  reproduc¬ 
tion,  Biol.)  any  process  of  reproduction  which  does  not  in¬ 
volve  or  directly  follow  the  union  of  individuals  or  germ 
cells  of  two  different  sexes.  It  includes  cell  division,  spore 
formation,  fission,  budding,  etc.,  and  in  ordinary  usage 
also  parthenogenesis (whicn  see);  but  it  does  not  include 
self-fertilization  in  hermaphroditic  organisms.  In  many 
cases  asexual  reproduction  alternates  more  or  less  regular¬ 
ly  with  sexual  reproduction.  See  alternation  of  genera 
tions.  —  a.  spore,  Bot .,  one  of  the  spores  produced  by  divi¬ 
sion  within  the  walls  of  a  mother  cell.  The  spores  devel¬ 
oped  by  the  sporophyte  are  asexual  spores,  while  those  or¬ 
dinarily  developed  by  the  gametophyte  are  sexual  spores. 
—  a  sex'u  al  ly,  adv. 

As'gard  (Ss'gard),  As'gar  dhr  (as'gar'fcfer’),  n.  [Icel.  as- 
garBr ;  aw  god  -f-  gar  or  yard,  inclosure.]  Noise,  Myth. 
The  abode  or  citadel  of  the  gods,  situated  at  the  zenith  and 
reached  only  by  the  bridge  Bifrost,  the  rainbow.  It  contains 
twelve  gold-glittering  mansions  (some  accounts  give  more), 
namely  :  Thruthvang,  Thor’s  abode,  comprising  in  its  precincts 
the  stronghold  Bilskirnir;  Yd&lir,  Ull’s  dwelling;  Valaskjalf,  the 
silver-beaeeked  hall  of  Vali  ;  Sokkvabekk,  the  abode  of  Saga,  the 
eeeress  ;  Gladsheim,  the  dwelling  of  Odin  ;  Valhalla,  the  hall  of 
heroes  ;  Thrymheim,  where  Skaai  dwells  ;  Breidablik,  the  bright 
abode  of  Balder  ;  Himinblorg,  Heimdal’s  house  ;  Foikvang, 
Freya’s  hall,  to  which  went  naif  of  the  battle-fallen  heroes;  Glit- 
nir,  with  Forseti’s throne  ;  Noatun,  Njord’s  dwelling  ;  and  Land 
vidi,  the  house  of  Vidar.  Above  Asgard  is  Hlidhskjalf,  the  cloud 
throne  whence  Odin  views  the  deeds  of  men,  elves,  and  giants  in 
the  lower  worlds.  See  ASsir,  Nine  Worlds,  Ygodrasill. 
&sh(£sh),n.  [ME.owA,ewA,  AS. 
sesc ;  akin  to  OHG.  asc,  Sw.  & 

Dan.  ask,  Icel.  askr,  D.  esch,  G. 
esche.]  1.  Bot.  a  Any  oleaceous 
tree  of  the  genus  Fraxinus 
(which  see).  Some  of  the  ashes 
are  valuable  timber  and  shade 
trees;  they  have  usually  thick, 
furrowed  bark  and  ash-colored 
branchlets.  The  fruit  is  a 
winged  seed  called  a  samara 
(which  see),  or  popularly  ash 
key.  b  The  wood  of  the  ash, 
which  is  tough  and  elastic,  and 
is  used  for  interior  finish  of 
houses,  in  the  manufacture  of 
many  articles,  as  furniture, 
carriages,  oars,  hoops,  clothes-  Ash  (Fi'arinus  lanreolata). 
pins,  etc.  Leaf  and  Fruit. 

2.  In  Australia,  any  of  numerous  trees  of  various  genera 


{Acronychia,  Alphiionia ,  Cupania ,  Elteocarpus,  Eucalyp¬ 
tus,  Flindersia,  Lilssea ,  Malaisia ,  Panax ,  Schizomeria ), 
which,  from  the  toughness  and  strength  of  their  timber, 
are  called  ash ,  with  distinguishing  epithets  such  as,  black , 
black  mountain,  blue,  blueberry,  brush ,  etc. 
ash  (Ssh),  n.,  sing,  of  ashes. 

lie  fain  had  calcined  all  Northumbria 

To  one  black  ash.  Tennyson. 

Ash  is  rarely  used  in  the  singular  except  in  connection 
with  chemical  or  geological  products;  as,  soda  ash.  coal 
which  yields  a  red  ash,  etc.;  or  as  a  qualifying  or  combining 
word  :  as,  ash  bin,  ash  heap,  ash  hole,  ash  pan,  ash  pit,  ash 
tray,  o,?/i-colored,  pearla.vA,  potawA. 
ash,  v.  t.  ;  ashed  (5sht) ;  ash'ing.  1  To  strew  or  sprinkle 
with  ashes.  Howell. 

2.  To  convert  into  ash  ;  to  burn  to  ashes, 
a-shame'  (d-sham'),  v.  i.  c£*  t.  [a- -{-shame:  cf.  AS.  d- 
scamian  to  shame  (see  a-,  2),  gescamian,  gesceamian ,  to 
shame.]  To  be  ashamed ;  to  shame.  Obs.  or  R.  Barrow. 
a  shamed'  (d-shamd'),/>.  a.  [Orig.  a  p.  p.  of  ashame,  v.  /.] 
Affected  by  shame  ;  abashed  or  confused  by  guilt,  or  a  con¬ 
viction  or  consciousness  of  some  wrong  or  discreditable  ac¬ 
tion  or  an  impropriety.  “  I  am  ashamed  to  beg.”  1  Vycliffe. 

All  that  forsake  thee  shall  be  ashamed.  Jer.  xvii.  13. 
I  began  to  be  ashamed  of  sitting  idle.  Johnson. 

An  ashamed  person  can  hardly  endure  to  meet  the  gaze  of  those 
present.  Darwin. 

— a-sham'ed-ly  (d-sham'8d-lT),adt;.— a-sham'ed-ness,  n. 
A-Shan'ti  I  (d-shSn'te ;  d-sliau'-),  n. ;  pi.  -tis,  -ties  (-tiz), 
A  shan'tee  I  or  -tees  (-tez).  A  native  of  Ashanti,  which 
is  inhabited  by  a  vigorous  and  warlike  race  of  Negroes  of 
the  Tslii  linguistic  group,  divided  into  various  tribes.  They 
are  somewhat  skilled  in  cotton  weaving,  gold-beating,  and  agri¬ 
culture.  They  practice  polygamy  ;  their  religion  consists  of 
ancestor  worship  and  fetishism.  They  were  long  noted  for  human 
sacrilices,  esp.  for  their  practice  of  making  “  custom,”  or  killing 
numbers  of  persons  on  the  death  of  a  chief. 

ash'-col  ored  or  -col  oured,  a.  Of  the  color  of  ashes; 
of  a  whitish  gray  or  a  brownish  gray, 
ash'en  (Ssh'en),  a.  [See  ash,  the  tree.]  Of  or  pertaining 
to  the  ash  tree  or  its  wood.  44  Ashen  poles.”  Dryden. 
ash'en,  a.  Consisting  of,  or  resembling,  ashes;  of  a  color 
between  brown  and  gray,  or  white  and  gray. 

The  ashen  hue  of  age.  Scott. 

The  skies  they  were  ashen  and  sober.  Poe. 

a  she'rah  (d-she'rd),  n.;  pi.  Heb. -rim  (-rim),  E.  -rahs 
(-rdz).  [Heb.]  1.  A  sacred  piece  of  wood,  a  wooden  post 
or  mast,  sometimes  a  tree  or  stump  of  a  tree,  with  or  with¬ 
out  carvings,  found  always  beside  the  altar  in  a  Canaan- 
itish  high  place,  and  usually  considered'to  be  a  survival  of 
an  earlier  tree  worship.  See  grove. 

The  altar  of  Baal  was  broken  down,  and  the  Asherah  was  cut 
down  that  was  by  it.  Judges  vi.  28  (R.  V.). 

2-  [cap.]  A  supposed  Phoenician  and  Canaanitish  goddess. 

( Exodus  xxxiv.  13,  R.  V.  margin.)  By  some  the  goddess 
is  identified  with  Astarte  or  Ashtoreth ;  by  others  made 
distinct  from  her;  and  still  others  consider  the  name  to  be 
used  for  the  goddess  Astarte  by  metonymy  or  confusion, 
ash'er-y  (2sh'er-T),  n. ;  pi.  asheries  (-Tz).  A  place  for 
ashes ;  an  ash  hole ;  also,  a  place  where  wood  is  burned  to 
ashes  to  make  potash  or  pearlash. 
ash'es  (Ssh'Sz;  -Tz),  n.  pi.  [ME.  asche ,  AS.  asce,  sesce,  axe  ; 
akin  to  OHG.  asco,  G.  asche ,  D.  asch,  Icel.  &  Sw.  aska, 
Dan.  aske,  Goth,  azgb ;  cf.  Skr.  asa  ashes,  asikni,  fern,  a., 
dark-colored.]  1.  The  earthy  or  mineral  parts  of  combus¬ 
tible  substances  remaining  after  combustion,  as  of  wood  or 
coal.  Often  used  fig. 

If  the  mighty  works,  which  were  done  in  you,  had  been  done 
in  Tyre  ana  Sidon,  they  would  have  repented  long  ago  in  sack¬ 
cloth  and  ashes.  Matt.  xi.  21. 

The  lip  of  ashes,  and  the'cheek  of  flame.  Byron. 

He  had  been  dispatched  as  propraetor  to  Spain,  where  the  ashes 
of  the  Sertorian  rebellion  were  still  smoldering.  Froude. 

2.  Specif.:  The  remains  of  the  human  body  when  burned,  or 
when  “returned  to  dust  ”  by  natural  decay. 

The  coffins  were  broken  open.  The  ashes  were  scattered  to  the 
windB.  Macaulay 

3.  A  fine  powdered  lava,  resembling  the  ashes  of  combus¬ 
tion,  thrown  out  in  volcanic  eruptions. 

ash  fire  A  low  ash-covered  fire  used  to  give  a  mild 
steady  heat,  as  in  chemical  operations, 
ash  furnace,  ash  oven  A  furnace  or  oven  for  fritting 
materials  for  glass  making. 

Ash'ke  naz  (£sh'ke-n5z  ;  5sh-ke'n5z),  n.  [Heb.]  1.  A  peo¬ 
ple  mentioned  in  the  Old  Testament  {Gen.  x.3,  1  Chron.  i. 
6,  etc.),  where  they  are  traced  through  Gomerto  Japheth, 
son  of  Noah.  They  have  been  identified  with  various  races 
and  localities,  plausibly  with  an  Armenian  people. 

2.  In  medieval  rabbinical  literature,  Germany  ;  also,  later, 
southern  aud  western  Germany,  as  disting,  from  eastern 
Germany,  where  a  somewhat  different  Jewish  ritual  prevails. 
AslTke-naz'im  (Ssh/ke-n5z'Tm),  n.  pi.  [Heb.]  The  Jews 


of  middle  and  northern  Europe  as  opposed  to  the  Sephar¬ 
dim,  or  Jews  of  Spain  and  Portugal.  The  latter  regard  them¬ 
selves  as  of  purer  descent  than  the  former,  though  without 
substantial  reasons.  —  Ash  ke  naz'ic  (Ssh'ke-naz'Tk),  a. 
ash'Iar  (Ssh'ler),  n.  Also, but  much  less  frequently,  ash'ler. 
[ME.  ascheler,  achiler ,  OF.  aiseler,  aisselier,  piece  of  wood, 
plank,  aissele  plank,  armpit,  F.  aisselle  armpit,  L.  axilla 
dim.  of  axis  plank,  axle.  See  axle.]  1.  Masonry,  a  Hewn 
or  squared  stone  ;  also,  masonry  of  squared  or  hewn  stone. 

Rough  ashlar,  a  block  of  freestone  as  brought  from  the  quarry. 
When  hammer-dressed  it  is  known  as  common  ashlar.  Knight. 
b  A  thin  squared  and  dressed  stone  for  facing  a  wall  of 
rubble  or  brick  ;  masonry  made  of  such  stone. 

2.  Carp.  One  of  the  short  upright  pieces  or  studs  (usually 
collectively  called  ashlaring)  between  the  floor  beams  and 
the  rafters  of  a  garret,  cutting  off  the  sharp  side  angles, 
ashlar,  or  ashler,  brick.  Thin  brick  made  especially  for 
facing  walls. 

ash'Iar  ing,  or  ash'ler-ing,  n.  1.  Ashlar  masonry  ;  the 
act  of  facing  a  wall  with  ashlar. 

2  Carp.  See  ashlar,  2. 

ash'-leaved' (  levd'),a.  Having  leaves  like  those  of  the  ash. 

ash-leaved  maple,  the  box  elder, 
a  shore'  (d-shor'),  adv.  [a-  on  -j-  shore.]  On  the  shore  ; 
on  land  ;  to  the  shore  ;  to  the  land  ;  aground  (when  applied 
to  a  ship) ;  — opposed  to  aboard  or  afloat. 

Here  shall  I  die  ashore.  Shak. 

Ash'ton,  Lucy  (Ssh'tthi).  Ill  Scott’s  “  Bride  of  Lammer- 
moor,”  the  heroine,  daughter  of  Sir  William  and  Lady  Mar¬ 
garet  Ashton.  She  was  betrothed  to  Ravenswood,  but  was  forced 
by  her  mother  to  marry  Hayston  (Bueklaw).  Crazed  witli  grief, 
on  her  wedding  night  she  stabbed  her  husband,  and  the  next  night 
died  in  convulsions. 

Ash'to-reth  (&sh't6-r8th),  n. ;  pi.  Ashtaroth  (-tri-rbth ; 
-roth).  The  Phoenician  and  Canaanitish  goddess  Astarte, 
the  goddess  of  fertility  aud  reproduction,  worshiped  from 
time  to  timej>y  the  Israelites.  See  Astarte. 

A'shur  (a'shoor),  A'sur  (a'soor),  n.  [Assyrian.]  Assyrian 
Myth.  The  chief  deity  of  the  As¬ 
syrian  pantheon,  the  god  of  mil-  , 
itary  prowess  and  empire.  An 
older  form  of  the  name  appears, 

Ashir,  signifying  “  leader,  i 
chief.”  Originally  the  patron 
of  a  city  oi  the  same  name, 
eventually  his  cult  became 
the  dominant  worship  of  the 
whole  country  (Assyria)  which 
was  called  after  him.  - 

Just  as  in  Babylonia  the  spiritualizing  process,  which  accom¬ 
panies  the  development  of  every  religion,  leads  to  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  the  doctrine  of  a  triad  of  gods  standing  far  above  the 
gods  of  the  active  pantheon,  so  in  Assyria  tins  process  has  its  out¬ 
come  in  the  conception  of  a  single  deity  who  presides  over  the 
fate  of  the  country,  who  marks  the  genius  of  the  empire  estab¬ 
lished  by  the  Assyrian  kings,  and  who  seems  to  suffice  for  all  the 
needs  of  his  subjects.  This  unique  position  of  Ashur  was  tir6t 
recognized  by  Sayee,  who  goes  so  far  as  to  express  the  opinion 
that,  under  other  circumstances,  there  might  have  developed  as 
spiritualistic  a  faith  as  marked  the  growth  in  Israel  of  Juhweh 
from  a  national  to  a  universal  deity.  Diet,  of  Bible  (Hastings). 

His  symbol  was  the  winged  circle,  .  .  .  perhaps  ...  a  visible 
representation  that  Asur's  might  had  no  equal,  his  influence  no 
limit,  and  his  existence  no  end.  Encyc.  Biblica. 

Ash  Wednesday.  The  first  day  of  Lent ;  —  so  called  from 
a  custom,  observed  on  that  day,  in  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  of  putting  ashes  upon  the  heads,  formerly  of  pub¬ 
lic  penitents,  now  of  all  the  faithful, 
ash'y  (Ssh'T),  a.  1.  Pertaining  to,  or  composed  of,  ashes  ; 
filled,  or  strewed,  with  ashes. 

2.  Ash-colored  ;  whitish  gray  ;  deadly  pale  ;  ashen.  Shak. 
A 'si  arch  (a'shi-ark),  n.  [L.  Asiarcha ,  Gr.  ’A<nap^ij?  ; 
’Acria  Asia  -{-  ap^ os'  ruler.]  A  civil  and  priestly  official  of 
high  honorary  rank  in  the  Roman  province  of  Asia,  who 
presided  over  the  public  games  and  religious  rites. 
A'si-arch-ate  (-at),  n.  The  office  of  Asiarch. 

A  si  at'ic  (a'shT-St'Tk  ;  a'zhT- ;  277),  a.  [L.  Asiaticus ,  Gr. 
’Aaiarixos.]  1.  Of ,  pertaining  to,  or  characteristic  of ,  Asia 
or  its  inhabitants. 

2.  Specif.  :  Characterized  by  a  literary  style  that  is  exces¬ 
sively  florid  and  given  to  exaggeration,  as  that  of  Horten- 
sius  and  others  of  the  first  three  centuries  b.  c. ;  —  often 
contrasted  with  Attic. 

Asiatic  cholera,  a  malignant  and  rapidly  fatal  disease,  orig¬ 
inating  in  Asia  and  frequently  epidemic  in  the  more  filthy 
sections  of  other  lands.  It  is  caused  by  a  specific  micro¬ 
organism,  the  comma  bacillus,  and  is  characterized  by  di¬ 
arrhea,  rice-water  evacuations,  vomiting,  cramps,  pinched 
expression,  and  lividity,  rapidly  passing  into  a  collapse, 
followed  by  death,  or  by  a  stage  of  reaction  or  fever. 

A  si-at'ic,  n.  A  native,  or  one  of  the  people,  of  Asia. 
A'si-at'i-cism  (-T-sTz’m),  n.  Something  peculiar  to,  or 
characteristic  of,  Asia  or  the  Asiatics,  as  an  Asiatic  literary 


•^crip-ti'ti  us  gle'bae  (fts'krlp- 
tYsh'T-us  gle'be),  or,  for  short, 
a»criptitiu8.  n. .  /-/.  ascriptitii 

(-1)  Var.  of  ADSCRIPTITIUS. 
M-crip'tive,  a.  Ascribable  ;  ad- 
ecriptive.  Obs. 

••-crive'.  +  ascribe. 
as-cry',  r.  t.  <y  t.  [OF.  escrirr , 
F.  s'Zcritrr.  See  cry.]  Obs.  1.  To 
call  out ;  to  call  to,  as  in  chal¬ 
lenging,  or  upon  discovering. 

2.  To  descrv  ;  espy  ;  also,  to 
announce  ;  discover*;  denounce, 
aa-cry'.n.  Act  of  ascrying.  Obs. 
a-Bcue'.  +  askew. 
aa'cu-la  (ttsrkd-ld),  n. ;  L.  pi. 
-l.e  (-15).  [NL.  dim.]  Zool.  A 
sponge  when  first  attached  and 
having  a  simple  cavity. 

As 'cu  part  Var.  of  Ascopart. 
ascuse*.  -Y  excuse. 
as'ey-phous  (fts'T-fus),  a.  [ a - 
not  -f  scyphus. ]  Bot.  Having  no 
scyphi ;  —  chiefly  of  lichens. 

A.  8.  E.  Abbr.  Amalgamated 
Society  of  Engineers, 
ase.  -f  ACE,  AS,  ASEE. 

A-se'as  (d-se'^B).  Bib. 

As  e  ba'lm  (ks^-ba'Ym). 
D.  Bib.  [  Bib.  I 

A-seb  e-bi'a  (d-s5  b'e-bl'd).| 

R  a  se-cre'tis.  [L.]  Lit.,  from 
the  private  things  or  places  ;  in 
a  confidential  capacity, 
a^a-cre'to-ry,  a.  Not  secretory. 
A-se'doth  (d-se'dOth).  D.  Bib. 
a-see',  v.  t.  if  i.  To  see.  Obs. 
aseel.  •[•  asseai.. 
aseeth.  •}•  asskthe. 
a-8eethe',  adv.  Seething. 


asege.  +  assieok. 
asegne.  +  assign. 
asein.  assign. 
a/8eis-mat'ic,  a.  [a-  not  4-  seis- 
matic .)  Withstanding,  or  miti¬ 
gating  the  effects  of,  earthquake 
shocks  ;  —  of  certain  devices, 
a  se'i-ty  ( d-se'T-tl),  n.  fLL.  asei- 
tas  state  of  being  self-derived, 
fr.  L.  a  from  -f  aeself.]  Metaph. 
Self-derived  or  self-originated 
existence;  God  in  his  eternal 
and  independent  being, 
aselar.  f  ASH  L  i  R. 
asele.  -f*  asseal,  hazel. 
asell.  +  K I  SELL. 

A-sel'line  (d-s5l'Yn  ;  -In),  a.  Of 
or  designating  the  A-sel'U  (-1) 
[L.,  little  asses],  two  stars  in  the 
constellation  of  Cancer.  Rare. 
a-sel'line  (d-sSl'Yn;  -en),  n. 
Also  -lin  [L.  asellus  a  fish,  prob. 
the  cod.]  Chrm.  A  nitrogenous 
base.  C25H30N4,  said  to  occur  in 
small  quantities  in  cod-liver  oil. 
A-sel'lus  Aus-tra'iis.  [L..  asel¬ 
lus  little  ass  +  australis  south¬ 
ern.]  See  star. 

A-sel'lns  Bo/re-a'lis.  [L„  asel¬ 
lus  little  ass  4-  borealis  north¬ 
ern.]  See  star. 
as  e-ma'si-a  (fts'C-ma'zhY-d ; 
-zY-d),  11.  [NL.]  =asemia. 
asemle.  +  assemble.  [/>.  Bib  A 
As  e  mo'na  (ft  s/P-m  o'n  d).| 
As'e-na  (fts'S-nd).  I>.  Bib. 
A-sen'aphar  (d-s  6  n'd-f  u  r). 
D.  Bib. 

As'e-nath  (tts'P-nftth).  Bib. 

As'e-neth  (-n6th).  D.  Bib. 


a-sep'sin.  n.  [a-  not  4-  sepstn.] 
j  Pharm.  =  antisepsin. 

a-sep'tate,  «.  Bot.  Not  septate, 
j  a  sep'ti  fy,  v.  t.  [aseptic  4-  -fy.] 
To  asepticize. 

a-sep'tol  ( -tdl ;  -t51),  n.  [aseptic 
|  4-  3a  -o/.\  Pharm.  A  334  per  cent 
solution  of  sozolic  acid. 

A'ser  (a's?r).  Bib. 
aser.  +  aci er,  azure. 

As'e-rer  (fi,B'5-r5r  ;  a-se'-).  Bib. 

aserve.  +  asserve. 

aseth.  +  asset  n  e. 

aseure.  -Y  assure. 

a-sex  u-al  '  i-ty  (d-s5ks/fl-ftl'Y- 

tl),  n.  Absence  of  sex. 

asey.  +  assay. 

as 'fait.  Asphalt.  Ref.  Sp. 

as-fyx'i-a.  Asphyxia.  Ref.  Sp. 

Ash.  Bib. 

ash.  »•.  i.  To  form  ashes, 
a-shake',  adv.  Shaking. 
A'ahan  (a'shftn  ;  ftsh'dn).  Bib. 
A  shan'gos  (a-shan'g5z),  n.  pi. 
A  tribe  of  Central  African  Pyg¬ 
mies.  [can  cubehs.  I 

Ashanti,  or  -tee.  pepper.  Afri- 1 
A-sha'ri-an  (a-sha'rY-dn),  n. 
[Ar.  ash' an  yah.]  One  of  a 
Mohammedan  sect,  a  branch  of 
the  Sifatites,  named  from  its 
founder.  Abu  al-Hasan  al- 
Ashari(873-!)5I),  which  held  that 
God’s  attributes  and  essence  are 
distinct  and  that  everything  is 
preordained  by  God.  —  A  sha' 
rism  (-rYz’m),  n.  —  A-sha'rite 
(-rTt),  n. 

Ash'be  a(ttsh'be-d).  Bib. 
Ash'bel  (Ssh'b21),n.  [Heb.  Ash- 


I  bel.]  Perhaps  lit.,  man  of  Baal  ; 
I  —  nib.  &  masc.  prop.  name, 
ash'ber-ry,  n.  =  mahonia  b. 
Ash'bur-y  met  al  (ftsh'bSr-Y). 
A11  alloy  of  tin  with  antimony 
and  zinc,  used  for  hearings, 
ash  cake.  A  cake,  esp.  of  corn 
meal,  baked  in  hot  ashes. 

Ash '  che-naz  ( ftsh  '  k  f-nftz ).  Bib. 
Ash'dod  (-d5d).  Bib. 
Ash'dod-ites  (-Its),  n.  pi.  Bib. 
Ash'dotb-ites  (-dbth-Tts),  n.  pi. 
Bib.  [Bib.  I 

ABh'doth-pis'gah  (-pYz'gd).  | 
ashe.  +  ash,  ask. 
ash'en,  n.  Obs  pi.  of  ashes. 
a-shend',  v.  t.  To  disgrace  or 
ruin  ;  to  curse.  Obs. 

Ash'er  (ftsh'5r),r?.  [Heb. Asher.] 
1.  Lit.,  happy  ;  fortunate  ;  — 

'  masc.  prop.  name. 

I  2.  Bib.  a  A  son  of  Jacob  by 
I  Zilpah,  Leah’s  handmaid,  b  A 
|  tribe  of  Israelites,  the  descend¬ 
ants  of  Asher,  settled  in  north¬ 
west  Palestine  near  the  seashore 
north  of  Carmel.  Also  called 
I  Asherites.  [Asher,  2  b.  I 

Ash'er-ite8  (-Its),  n.  pi.  See| 
ash'et.  n.  [F.  a ssiette.]  A  dish 
■  or  platter.  Scot,  if  Dial.  Eng. 
Ash'hur.  Var.  of  Ashur. 

A  shi'ma  (o-shT'md  ;  ttsh'Y- 
I  ma),  n.  A  deity  of  the  Hamath- 
ltes.  2  Kings  xvii.  30. 

a-shine',  a.  Sr  adv.  Shining, 
a-ship'board'',  adv.  On  snip- 
board. 

Ashir.  n.  See  Ashur. 
arshiv'er,  adv.  Shivering 


Ash'ke-lon  (ftsh'kt-15n),  n.  Bib. 
a8h-ko'ko(ttsh-ko'k5),n.A  cony 
or  daman.  Abyssinia. 
ash'lared  (ftsh'lCrd),  a.  Cov¬ 
ered  with  ashlar. 

Ash'ley  Riv'er  marl  (ftsh'lY). 
[From  Ashley  River,  South 
Carolina.]  Geol,  A  thin  forma¬ 
tion  of  the  early  Tertiary  in  the 
southern  part  of  the  Atlantic 
Coastal  Plain  of  North  America. 
Ash-mo'dai  (ttsh-mo'dY),  n. 
[Heb.  Ashmadai ;  peril,  not  of 
same  origin  as  Asmodeus.]  Jew¬ 
ish  Lore.  A  demon  generally 
regarded  as  same  as  Asmodeus. 
Ash-mo'le-an  (ftsh-mo'lf-an), 
a  Designating,  or  pert.  to.  the 
museum  at  Oxford  University 
founded  by  Elias  Ash  mole, Eng. 
antiquary*  and  opened  in  1683. 
Ash'nak  (ftsh'na).  Bib, 
a  s  h'  -  o  f-  J  e-r  u's  a-1  e  m,  n. 
a  Woad.  b  Dyer’s  weed.  Eng. 
ash  oven.  =  ash  furnace. 
Ash'pe-naz  (ftsh'pS-nftz).  Bib. 
ash  pumpkin.  The  wax  gourd, 
ash'raf  (ftsh'rftf)t  n.  [Hind., 
pi.,  nobles,  as  adj.,  noble.]  A 
member  of  a  noble  class  (equiv¬ 
alent  to  a  Hindu  high  caste) 
among  the  Mohammedans  of 
Bengal  and  Bihar.  India. 
ash'ra-fP  (ftsh'rd-ftP),  n.  [Per. 
ashraji.]  See  coin. 

Ash'ri-el  (ftsh'rT-51).  Bib. 
Ash'ta-roth(ftsh'td-r5th;-r6th), 
n..  pi.  of  Ashtoreth. 
Ash-tar'te.  Var.  of  Astarte. 
Ash'te-moh  (&sh'tS-m5).  Bib. 


Ash'te-rath-ite  (-rftth-It).  Bib. 
Ash'ur  (flsh'wr),  n.  [Heb.  Ash- 
khiir.]  Orig.,  man  of  Ilorus  ;  — 
masc.  prop.  name.  [dak. I 

ash'ur,  n.  [Ar.  'ashur.]  =mu-| 
Ash'u-ra  (flsh'oo-rd),  n.  [Ar. 
’ Ashiira .]  A  Mohammedan  fast 
day  observed  on  the  tenth  day  of 
Muharram,  peril,  derived  from 
the  Jewish  Day  of  Atonement. 
Ash'ur-ite8  (ftsh'wr-Tts),  n.  pi. 
A  tribe  subject  to  IshDosheth, 
I  probably  the  Asherites. 
Ash'vath  (ftsh'vftth).  Bib. 
ash 'weed',  n.  [ash  the  tree  4- 
weed.]  Goutweed. 
ash'wort'  (-wdrt'),  n.  A  weed  of 
the  southeastern  United  States 
(  Senecio  tonien  tosus )  having 
ashy-white  tomentose  leaves. 
A'sl-ac.  a.  Asiatic.  Obs. 
as  i-a'li-a  (fts'l-a'll-a),  n. 
[NL.  ;  a-  not  -h  Gr.  crtaAov  sa¬ 
liva.]  Med.  Aptyalism. 

A'slan  (a'shdn  ; a'zhdn),  a.  if 
n.  [L.  Asianus,  Gr.  ' Atnavos, 
fr.  'Kata  Asia.]  =  Asiatic. 

A  sl  an'ic  (u'ahY-ttn'lk:  ft'zhl-), 
a.  =  Asiatic. 

A'sian-iBm,  n.  Asiaticism. 

A  si  at'i-c&l,  a.  Asiatic.  Rare. 
A  si-at'i-cal-ly,  adv.  of  Asiati- 
cal,  Asiatic.  See -ly. 
A'si-at'i-can,  a.  if  n.  Asiatic. 
A'si-at'i-cize  (a/s  h  Y-ft  t'l-s!  z  ; 
5'zhY-),  improperly  A  si- at 'ire, 
»*.  f.  To  impress  with,  or  con¬ 
form  to,  Asiatic  customs  or 
ideas.  —  A  sl-at  i-ci  za'tlon 
(-sY-za'shun  j  -sl-za'-),  n. 


;  in  Guidb. 


f<Tod,  frfbt ;  out,  oil ;  chair  ;  go  ;  sing,  ii)k  ;  then,  thin ;  nature,  verdure  (250) ;  K  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144) ;  boN  ;  yet ;  zh  =  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  ( 
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style,  or  a  style  of  architecture  using  barbaric  display  of 
colors  or  ornament. 

Nor  is  this  fantastic  imagery  the  only  mark  of  Asiatictsm 
which  appears  in  the  Runic  odes.  War  ton. 

a  side'  (a-sid'),  adv.  [«-  on  -f-  side.']  1-  On,  or  to,  one 
side  ;  out  of  a  straight  line,  course,  or  direction  ;  at  a  little 
distance  from  the  rest ;  out  of  the  way  ;  apart. 

Thou  shalt  set  aside  that  which  is  full.  2  Kings  iv.  4. 
But  soft!  but  soft!  aside :  here  comes  the  king.  Shak. 

2.  Out  of  one’s  thoughts;  off;  away;  as,  to  put  aside 
gloomy  thoughts.  “  Lay  aside  every  weight.”  Jleb.  xii.  1. 

3.  So  as  not  to  be  heard  by  others ;  privately. 

Then  lords  and  ladies  spake  aside.  Scott. 

a-side',  n.  Something  spoken  aside,  as  a  stageplayer’s  re¬ 
mark  which  the  other  players  are  supposed  not  to  hear. 

A  si'lus  (d-sl'l&s),  n.  [L.,  a  gadfly.]  Zool.  A  genus  of 
large  and  voracious  two-winged  flies.  It  is  the  type  of  a 
family,  A-sil'i-dae  (d-sTl'i-de).  They  have  strong  legs,  a  long 
narrow  body,  and  sharp  beak.  They  sometimes  feed  on 
honeybees,  out  they  destroy  many  injurious  insects.  The 
species  are  called  robber  flies,  hawk  flies,  etc.—  a-si'lid 
(a-si'lid),  a.  &  n. 

A  slm'l  na  (d-sTm'T-nd),  n.  [NL.,  of  North  American  In¬ 
dian  origin.]  Hot.  A  small  genus  of  eastern  North  Amer¬ 
ican  annonaceous  shrubs  and  small  trees  distinguished  by 
the  naked  buds,  and  flowers  with  3-15  stamens  and  carpels. 
A.  triloba  is  the  common  papaw. 

as  1  ne'go,  as  si  ne'go  (Ss'T-ne'go),  n.  /  pi.  -goes  (-goz). 
[Sp.  asnico ,  dim.  of  asno  an  ass.]  A  little  ass;  also,  a 
stupid  fellow  ;  a  fool.  Obs.  or  Dial.  Shak. 

as'l  nine  (Ss'T-nin  ;  277),  a.  [L.  asininus ,  iv.  asinus  ass. 
See  ass.]  Of,  or  belonging  to,  the  ass  ;  having  the  qual¬ 
ities  possessed  by,  or  attributed  to,  the  ass,  as  patience, 
stupidity,  or  obstinacy.  “  A sinine  feast.”  Milton. 

as  i  nin'i-ty  (-nTn'T-ti),  n.  Quality  of  being  asinine. 

-a-sis  (-ri-sTs).  [L!  -as is,  Gr.  -cum,  forming  nouns  of  state 
or  process  from  verbs  in  -aeiu.]  A  suffix  forming  names 
of  diseases ;  as  in  psoriasis,  elephantiasis,  etc. 
a-Si'tl-a  (d-sTsh'T-d),  n.  [NL., ,  fr.  Gr.  amna  ;  a-  not  -f- 
food.]  Med.  Want  of  appetite  ;  loathing  of  food, 
ask  ( ask),  v.  t.  ;  asked  (askt) ;  ask'ing.  [ME.  asken ,  aschen , 
axien ,  AS.  dscian ,  dcsian  ;  akin  to  OS.  escOn ,  OHG.  eiscdn, 
Sw.  iiska,  Dan.  seske ,  D.  eischen ,  G.  heischen ,  Lltli.  jeskdti, 
OSlav.  iskati  toseek,  Skr.  ish  to  desire.]  1.  To  interro¬ 
gate  or  inquire  of  or  concerning ;  to  put  a  question  to  or 
about ;  to  question. 

He  is  of  age  ;  ask  him:  he  shall  speak  for  himself  John  ix.  21. 

He  asked  the  way  to  Chester.  Shak. 

2.  To  request;  to  seek  to  obtain  by  words;  to  petition; 
solicit;  —  often  with  of,  in  the  sense  of  /ram,  before  the 
person  addressed. 

Ask  counsel,  we  pray  thee,  of  God.  Judg.  xviii.  5. 
If  ye  abide  in  me  and  my  words  abide  in  you,  ye  shall  ask  what 
ye  will,  and  it  shall  be  doiie  unto  you.  John  xv.  7. 

3.  To  require,  demand,  claim,  or  expect,  whether  by  way 
of  remuneration  or  return,  or  as  a  matter  of  necessity  ;  as, 
what  price  do  you  ask  f 

Ask  me  never  so  much  dowry.  Gen.  xxxiv.  12. 
To  whom  men  havecommitted  much,  of  him  they  will  ask  the 
more.  Luke  xii.  4$. 

4-  To  publish  in  church  for  marriage  ;  —  said  of  both  the 
banns  and  the  persons. 

6-  To  invite  ;  as,  to  ask  one  to  an  entertainment. 

Syn.  —  Ask,  request,  beg  come  into  comparison  in  the  gen¬ 
eral  sense  of  petitioning.  Ask,  as  here  compared,  is  the 
generic  term  ;  as,  “  Ask ,  and  it  shall  be  given  you  ”  (Matt. 
vii.  7),  to  ask  a  favor.  To  request  is  to  ask  formally  or  po¬ 
litely  ;  as.  “  My  master  . . .  requests  your  company  ”  (Shak.). 
Beg  implies  still  more  of  deference  or  respect,  and  as  a 
conventional  term  of  politeness  has  in  a  measure  displaced 
both  ask  and  request  ;as,  to  beg  one’s  pardon,  one’s  accept¬ 
ance  of  a  gift,  to  beg  a.  guest  to  be  seated,  a  tradesman  begs 
to  announce  the  arrival  of  new  goods.  See  beg,  inquire. 
ask,  v.  i.  1.  To  request  or  petition ;  —  usually  followed 
by  for  ;  as,  to  ask  for  bread. 

2-  To  make  inquiry,  or  seek  by  request ;  —  sometimes  fol¬ 
lowed  by  after,  for,  or  about ,  formerly  by  of. 

Wherefore  .  .  .  dost  ask  after  my  name  ?  Gen.  xxxii.  29. 
a  skance'  (d-skSns')  (  adv.  [Cf.  D.  schuin ,  schuins,  side- 
a-skant'  (a-skXnt')  j  ways,  schuiven  to  shove,  schuinte 
slope.  Cf.  asquint.]  Sideways ;  obliquely  ;  with  a  side 
glauce  or  (sometimes)  meaning;  hence,  with  disdain,  envy, 
or  suspicion. 

They  dart  away:  they  wheel  askance.  Beattie. 

My  palfrey  eved  them  askance.  Landor. 

Both  .  .  .  were  viewed  askance  by  authority.  Gladstone. 
Syn.  —  See  crooked. 
a  skance',  a.  Turned  askance.  Rare. 
a  skance',  v.  t.  To  turn  aside.  Poetic. 

O,  how  are  they  wrapped  m  with  infamies 
That  from  their  own  misdeeds  askance  their  eyes  I  Shak. 
asked  (askt),  p.  p.  <1-  p.  a.  of  ask,  v.  t. 

asked  work,  0.  Eng.  Laic,  boon  work, 
ask'er  (ds'ker),  n.  One  who  asks;  a  petitioner;  an  in¬ 
quirer  ;  specif. :  a  One  who  asks  alms ;  a  beggar,  b  A 
complainant  or  plaintiff  in  a  court.  Obs. 


AVi-bi'as  (fts'Y-bl'rts).  Bib. 
a-tlde',  prep.  Beside ;  also, 
beyond  ;  past.  Obs.  or  R. 

The  kind  prince  .  .  .  hath 
rushed  aside  the  law.  Shak. 

Aside  a  wall.  Landor. 
a-side'ness,  See -ness. 
a-sid'er-ite  (d-sYd'5r-Tt),  n.  [a- 
not  4-  Min.  See  me¬ 

teorite. 

aa'i-dew.  Var.  of  arsedine. 
asle  v.  i.  To  sink  down.  Obs. 
A'si-el  (a'sY-61  ;  fts'Y-?l).  Bib. 
a  si-en'to.  Var.  of  assiento. 
asigne.  assign,  assignee. 
a-sl'lnm.  4  asylum. 

As'i-ma  (fts'Y-md).  D.  Bib. 
a  eim'mer.  adv.  Simmering. 
A'sin  (a'sTn),  n.  See  Hindu 

CALENDAR. 

as  i  na'ri-i  (fis/Y-na'rY-I).  n.  yl. 
IL.,  fr.  asinus  ass.]  Eccl.  Hist. 
Lit.,  the  asinine  ones  ;  —  a  term 
of  reproach  applied  by  the  Ro¬ 
mans  to  Jews,  and  afterwards 
by  both  Romans  and  Jews  to 
Christians,  on  the  supposition 
that  they  worshiped  asses  or  the 
heads  of  asses, 
aa  i  ni'co.  +  asineoo. 

II  as  in  prae  sen'ti.  [NL.]  In 
Lily’s  Latin  grammar  (1513),  the 
opening  words  of  a  memoria 
technica,  in  doggerel  hexam¬ 


eters,  on  the  conjugation  of 
verbs  ;  —  used  allusively  for  the 
elements  of  Latin.  Cf.  propria 

QUA5  MARIBUS. 

a'8i-nus  ad  ly'ram  (fts'Y-ntfs). 
L.]  An  ass  at  the  lyre  ;  —  a 
proverb  implying  egregious  un¬ 
fitness.  *  [b5r).  D.  Bib.  I 

Asi-on-ga'ber  (a'sY-On-ga'-l 
As'i  pha  (fts'Y-fd ).  Bib. 

As  i  pho'ne-a  ( ft  s'Y  -  f  o'n  t  -  d), 
A  si  pho-na'ta  (d-sT'fft-na'ta), 
As  i-pho'ni-a.  As  i-phon'i-da 
(fts'Y-f5n'Y-dd),  u  pi.  [NL.  ; 
a-  not  4-  Gr.  <ri$u>p  a  tube.] 
Zool.  An  order  of  Acephala 
destitute  of  siphons,  as  the  oys¬ 
ter.  —  a-si'pho-nate  (d-sl  '  fo- 
nJtt),  as  i-pho'ni-ate,  a. 

A-si  pho-nog'a  ma  (d-sT'fiV 
nfig'a-ma),  n.pl.  [NL.]  See  Em- 
BRYOPH  YTA  A  SI  PHONOOAM  A. 

asise.  +  assize. 
asith.  4  ASSYTH. 
ask  ( ask),  n.  [See  asker  newt.] 
A  water  newt.  ,SVof.  Sr  Dial.  Eng. 
Ask  (ask).  Askr  (as'kr’),  n. 
Morse  Myth.  The  first  man, 
jointly  created  by  Odin,  Ilcrnir, 
and  Lodur  (Loki),  with  Embla. 
the  first  woman,  from  the  ash 
and  the  elm  tree  respectively, 
ask'a-ble,  a.  See -able.  Rare. 
a-skance',  a-skan'ces,  adv.  Sr 


a-skew'  (d-sku'),  adv.  [Cf.  skew.]  Awry;  askance; 
asquint ;  obliquely  ;  —  sometimes  indicating  scorn,  or  con¬ 
tempt,  or  envy.  Spenser.  —  a.  Set  or  turned  to  one  side  ; 
skew  ;  as,  an  askew  arch  ;  bolts  with  askew  heads. 

Syn.  —  See  crooked.  , .  _ 

as'kos  (5s'k5s),  n.  ;  pi.  -ki  (-kl).  [Gr.  ao ko;  a  wine  skin.] 
Class.  Archwol.  A  small  vase  or  jug  shaped  somewhat  like 
a  wine  skin  or  leather  bottle,  probably  used  as  an  oil  vessel, 
or,  when  decorated,  as  an  ornament, 
a  slant'  (a-slant'),  adv.  it*  a.  [a-  on  -f-  s/att/.]  Toward 
one  side  ;  in  a  slanting  direction  ;  obliquely. 

[The  shaft)  drove  through  his  neck  aslant.  Dryden. 
a  slant',  prep.  Ill  a  slanting  direction  over  ;  athwart. 

1  nere  is  a  willow  grows  aslant  a  brook.  Shak. 

a  sleep'  (a-slep'),  a.  *1-  adv.  [a- on,  in  -f-  sleep.]  1-  In  or 
into  a  state  of  sleep  or  inactivity  ;  in  sleep  ;  dormant. 

By  whispering  winds  soon  lulled  asleep.  Milton. 
2.  In  or  into  the  sleep  of  the  grave  ;  dead. 

Concerning  them  which  are  asleep  .  .  .  sorrow  not,  even  m 
others  which  have  no  hope.  1  l /ieiw.  iv.  tt 

3-  Numbed,  and,  usually,  tingling.  Udall. 

Leaning  long  upon  any  part  maketh  it  numb,  and,  as  we  call 
it,  asleep.  Bacon. 

a-8lope'  (d-slopO,  adv.  £a.  [Cf.  slope.]  Slopingly;  aslant; 
declining  from  an  upright  direction  ;  sloping.  “  Set  them 
not  upright,  but  aslope.''1  Bacon. 

As  mo  de'us  (ctz'mo-de'ds;  5s'-),  n.  [L.  Asmodaeus,  Gr. 
'AapoSaiot; ;  cf.  Heb.  Ashmadai  ;  prob.  fr.  Avestan  Aeshma- 
daeva.]  In  Jewish  demonology,  an  evil  spirit,  probably  the 
Persian  iEshrna  daeva,  demon  of  anger  and  lust ;  later,  the 
king  of  the  demons  (as  Lilith  was  their  queen),  who  is  some¬ 
times  jocularly  spoken  of  as  destroying  matrimonial  happi¬ 
ness.  In  the  apocryphal  book  of  Tobit  he  is  represented  as  lov¬ 
ing  Sara,  the  daughter  of  Raguel  and  Edna,  and  causing  the 
death  of  seven  huslmndson  the  bridal  night.  Tobias,  instructed 
by  the  angel  Raphael,  burned  the  heart  and  liver  of  a  fish  that 
he  caught  in  the  Tigris,  and  the  smell  drove  the  demon  into 
Egypt,  where  Raphael  bound  him,  leaving  Tobias  and  Sara  in 
peace.  According  to  the  Testament  of  Solomon,  Asmodeus 
Drought  to  Solomon’s  service  the  magic  worm  Shamir,  whose 
touch  Bplits  stones  ;  he  then  for  a  time  usurped  the  throne  of 
Solomon,  performing  many  of  the  evil  deeds  attributed  to  Solo¬ 
mon.  Le  Sage  has  made  Asmodeus  the  title  character  of  his 
“  Le  Liable  Boiteux  ”  (**  The  Limping  Devil,  or  Devil  on  Two 
Sticks  ”),  Asmodeus  being  fabled  to  have  become  lame  by  break¬ 
ing  his  leg.  He  is  released  from  his  prison,  a  bottle,  nv  Don 
Cleofas,  a  young  Spanish  scholar,  whom  Asmodeus  carries  in 
his  flight  over  Madrid,  giving  him  the  power  of  seeing  through 
the  roofs  and  walls  of  tne  houses. 
a-80'ma-t0-phyt^  (a-so'md-to-flt'),  n.  [a-  not  -f-  somato- 
-phyte.]  Bot.  A  plant  in  which  there  is  no  distinction 
between  somatic  and  reproductive  cells,  and  which  conse¬ 
quently  retains  its  embryonic  character,  being  always 
capable  of  growth  and  multiplication.  Bacteria  and  other 
low  organisms  are  of  this  type.  Cf.  somatophyte. 
a  SO'ma  tous  (-tas),  a.  [L.  asomatus,  Gr.  aaiopaTos  ;  a- 
not  -f-  a’d»/u.a  body.]  Incorporeal ;  immaterial.  Todd. 
asp  (asp),  n.  The  aspen.  Poetic  or  R. 
asp,  n.  [L.  aspis,  fr.  Gr.  dan-i's  :  cf.  OF.  aspe,  F.  aspic.] 
A  small  venomous  snake  of  Egypt  and  adjacent  countries, 
especially  noted  through  the  story  of  Cleopatra's  suicide 
by  holding  an  asp  to  her  bosom.  It  is  usually  identified 
as  a  species  of  cobra  (Baja  haje ),  but  more  likely  was  the 
horned  viper  (Cerastes  cornutus).  The  name  is  also  applied 
to  other  poisonous  snakes,  as  the  common  viper, 
as  pal'a  thus  (Xs-p51'd-tlms),  n.  [L.  aspalathus,  Gr.  aarra- 
Aa0o?.]  1.  An  unidentified  thorny  shrub  yielding  a  fra¬ 
grant  oil.  Ecclus.  xxiv.  15. 

2.  [ca^.]  Bot.  A  very  large  genus  of  South  African  fa- 
baceous  shrubs  having  heathlike,  often  tufted  leaves,  and 
yellow  or  rarely  purple  flowers. 

as-par'a-gine  (5s-p5r'd-jtn ;  -jen  ;  184),  n.  Also  -gin. 
[asparagus  -J — ine.]  A  compound,  C4H8OnN2,  found  in 
numerous  plants  and  forming  colorless  rhombic  crystals 
containing  one  molecule  of  water  (a-asparagine)  ;  also,  an 
isomeric,  structurally  different  compound  prepared  syn¬ 
thetically  (/3-asparagine).  Both  are  amino  derivatives  of 
succiuamic  acid.  Of  a-asparagine  there  are  two  optically 
different  varieties:  the  levo  form,  found  in  asparagus, 
beet  root,  peas,  beans,  vetch  sprouts,  etc.,  which  has  a 
disagreeable  cooling  taste,  and  the  dextro  form,  found  in 
vetcn  sprouts,  which  has  a  sweet  taste, 
as-par'a-gus  (-gMS ;  see  note  below),  n.  [L.,  fr.  Gr.  aand- 
payos,  d(r<f)dpayo<;.  Peril,  the  Greek  borrowed  from  Per¬ 
sian.  Cf.  SPARR0WGRAS8.]  1  [cap.]  Bot.  A  large  genus  of 
Old  World  perennial  convallariaceous  plants  having  erect, 
much  branched  stems,  minute  scalelike  leaves,  and  linear 
cladophylls,  often  mistaken  for  leaves.  Also  [7.  c.],  a  plant 
of  this  genus.  A.  officinal  is  is  the  garden  asparagus.  A. 
plumosus,  A.  sprengeri ,  and  A.  asparagoides  are  often  cul¬ 
tivated. 

2.  The  young,  tender  shoots  of  A.  officinalis,  used  as  food. 

The  word  was  corrupted  to  sparrowgrass  in  the  17th 
century,  and  that  form  tnen  came  into  general  use,  but 
since  about  1800  it  has  been  confined  to  the  uneducated, 
asparagus  bean.  A  South  American  bean  (Dolichos  ses- 
quipedalis)  having  very  long  succulent  pods.  It  is  culti¬ 
vated  both  for  ornament  ana  as  a  vegetable. 


asparagus  beetle  Either  of  two  small  leaf  beetles,  of 
which  both  the  adult  and  larvw  feed  on  the  asparagus. 
The  common  species  is  Criocei'is  asparugi ;  the  twelve- 
spotted  asparagus  beetle  is  C.  duodecempunctata. 
asparagus  rust.  A  disease  of  the  asparagus  plant  caused 
by  the  rust  fungus  Puccinia  asparugi.  The  only  known 
remedy  is  to  burn  all  diseased  plants.  Also,  the  fungus._ 
asparagus  Stone  Min.  A  variety  of  apatite  occurring  in 
yellow-green  crystals.  _  .  . 

as-par'tic(5s-par'tlk),a.  [See  asparagus.]  Chem.  Pertain¬ 
ing  to  or  designating  a  crystalline  acid,  C2H3(NH2)(C02H)2, 
an  amino  derivative  of  succinic  acid,  occurring  in  three  op¬ 
tically  different  modifications.  The  levo  form  is  obtained 
by  hydrolyzing  /-asparagine  and  is  also  found  among  the 
cleavage  products  of  proteids,  in  vinasse,  etc. 
as'pect  (Ss'pekt ;  before  1650  usually ,  after  that  less  often , 
aa-pect'),  n.  [L.  aspectus ,  fr.  aspicere,  aspectum,  to  look  at ; 
ad  -f-  spicere,  spectre,  to  look,  akin  to  E.  spy.]  1.  Act  of 
looking  at;  gaze;  glance;  regard.  Rare. 

His  asjtect  was  bent  on  the  ground.  Scott. 

2  Astrol.  The  situation  of  planets  or  stars  with  respect  to 
one  another,  or  the  angle  formed  by  the  rays  of  light  pro¬ 
ceeding  from  them  and  meeting  at  the  eye  ;  the  joint  look 
of  planets  or  stars  upon  each  other  or  upon  the  earth.  The 
chief  aspects  which  two  planets  can  assume  are  five : 
sextile,  iSfc,  when  the  planets  are  60  ’  apart ;  quartile,  or 
quadrate,  □,  when  their  distance  is  90°,  or  the  quarter  of 
a  circle  ;  trine,  Ai  when  the  distance  is  120°;  opposition, 
8,  when  the  distance  is  180°,  or  half  a  circle;  and  con¬ 
junction,  (3,  when  they  are  in  the  same  longitude.  As¬ 
trology  taught  that  the  aspects  of  the  planets  exerted  an 
influence  on  human  affairs  for  good  or  evil. 

Heaven  did  afford  a  gracious  asjitct. 

And  joined  those  sturs  that  shall  be  opposite, 

Even  till  the  dissolution  of  the  world.  Marlowe. 

The  astrologers  call  the  evil  influences  of  the  stars  evil  asjyects. 

Bacon. 

3.  Position  facing,  fronting,  or  regarding  a  particular  di¬ 
rection,  or  the  part  so  fronting  ;  position  in  relation  to  the 
points  of  the  compass  ;  as,  a  house  has  a  southern  aspect. 

4.  Prospect;  outlook.  Obs. 

This  town  aff  ords  a  good  aspect  toward  the  hill.  Evelyn. 
5-  Look,  or  particular  appearance  of  the  face ;  counte¬ 
nance  ;  mien;  air.  ”  Serious  in  aspect."  Dryden. 

[Craggs]  with  aspect  open  shall  erect  his  head.  Pope. 
6.  Appearance  to  the  eye  or  the  mind  ;  look  ;  view.  “The 
aspect  of  affairs.”  Macaulay. 

The  true  asjwct  of  a  world  lying  in  its  rubbish.  7’.  Burnet. 
Syn.  —  See  appearance. 

aspect  of  a  plane,  Geom.,  the  position  of  the  plane  as  deter¬ 
mined  by  the  direction  of  its  normal, 
as-pect'a  ble  (Ss-pSk'td-b’l  ;  Ss'pgk-td-b’l),  a.  [L.  aspecta- 
bilis.]  1.  Capable  of  being  seen;  visible.  ”  This  aspeeta- 
ble  world.”  Ray.  “  Aspectable  stars.”  Mrs.  Browning. 
2  Fair  or  fit  to  look  upon.  Bare.  R.  Broicning. 

as  pect'ant  (Ss-pSk'tdnt),  a.  [L.  aspectans,  p.  pr.]  Her. 
Facing  each  other. 

as-pect'ed,  a.  Having  an  aspect  ;  looked  at,  esp.,  Astrol 
by  a  planet.  Obs.  B.  Jonson. 

asp'en  (Js'pen  ;  as'-),  n.  [AS.  sesp,  xps ;  akin  to  OHG. 
aspa ,  Icel.  osp,  Dan.  wsp,  Sw.  asp ,  D.  esp ,  G.  espe ;  cf. 
Lettish  apsa,  Lith.  apuszis  ;  aspen  is  prob.  orig.  an  adj.] 
Any  of  several  species  of  Populus,  or  poplar,  esp.  P.  tremula 
of  Europe  and  P.  trernuloides  of  the  United  States,  the 
leaves  of  which,  on  account  of  their  flattened  petioles,  are 
swayed  by  a  very  slight  movement  of  the  air. 
asp'en,  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  aspen,  or  resembling  it; 
made  of  aspen  wood ;  hence,  quivering  like  the  leaves  of 
the  aspen  ;  tremulous  ;  quaking. 

Nor  a.yten  leaves  confess  the  gentlest  breeze.  Gay. 
as'per  (Ss'per),  n.  [L.,  rough.]  The  spiritus  asper. 
as'per,  n.  [F.  aspre  or  It.  aspro,  fr.  MGr.  aanpov,  acrnpos, 
white  (prob.  from  the  whiteness  of  new  silver  coins).]  A 
Turkish  money  of  account  (formerly  a  silver  coin),  of  little 
value  ;  the  120th  part  of  a  piaster. 

as'per-ate  (-at),  a.  [L.  asperatus,  p.  p.  of  asperare  to 
roughen,  fr.  asper  rough.]  Somewhat  rough  to  the  touch, 
as'per-ate  (Ss'per-at),  v.t.  ;  as'per-at'ed  (-at'Sd) ;  as'per- 
at^ng  (-Tug).  To  make  rough. —  as  per-a'tion  (-a'shiin),  n. 

The  asperated  part  of  its  surface.  Boyle. 

as-perge'  (5s-pQrj'),  V.  t.  ;  as-perged'  (-pfirjd') ;  as-perg'- 
ing  (-pQr'jfng).  [F.  asperger ,  or  L.  aspergere.  See  asperse.] 
To  sprinkle. 

as-perge7,  n.  1.  A  sprinkling.  Obs. 

2.  An  aspergillum.  Rare. 

as  per'ges  (5s-ptir'jez),  n.  [L.,  thou  shalt  sprinkle.] 
R.  C.  Ch.  a  The  service  or  ceremony  of  sprinkling  altar, 
clergy,  and  people  with  holy  water,  b  [cap.]  The  anthem 
“  Asperges  me  hyssopo,”  etc.  ( Ps .  li.  7),  with  which  the 
celebrant  begins  the  ceremony  of  sprinkling  with  holy 
water  at  the  beginning  of  High  Mass,  c  An  aspergillum. 
As'per-gil-la'les  (Ss'per-jT-la'lez),  n.pl.  [NL.  See  Asper¬ 
gillus.]  Bot.  An  order  of  ascomycetous  fungi,  having  the 
asci  disposed  at  different  heights  in  the  perithecium,  includ¬ 
ing  forms  of  diverse  habit,  as  the  subterranean  trufflelike 
Elaphomyces  and  common  Penicillium ,  or  green  mold. 


conj.  [Cf.  OF.  guanses,  qunin-  I 

ses.]  As  if  ;  as  if  to  say.  Ob*. 
As'ka-part.  Var.  of  Ascopart. 
askape.  +  escape. 
as'kar  (fts'kar),  n.  smg.  Sr  pi.  1 
[Ar.  'askar.  1  A  native  infantrv 
soldier  in  tne  army  of  the  Sul¬ 
tan  of  Morocco, 
askar.  +  eschar. 
askaance.  ask&nnces. 

•[•  ASKANCE,  ASKANCES. 

As'ke-lon  ( fis'kf-lOn).  Bib. 
As'ke-lon,  or  As'ca-lon,  n.  The 
sword  of  St.  George, 
ask'en.  i*  ask. 
ask'er.n.  [Corrupt. of  AS.  dftexe 
lizard,  newt.]  =  ask,  newt, 
asker.  -k  eschar. 
askes  Obs.  pi.  of  ash. 
as-ke'si8.  Var.  of  ascesis. 
a-skile'.  adv.  [Cf.  askance , 
adv.,  and  Du.  scheel  scpnnting, 
askance.]  Askance.  Obs. 
ask'ing.  i>.pr.Sr  vb.  n.  of  ask,  v.— 
ask'ing  ly.  ar/?;.  [of  aslant.) 
a-sklent".  a-sclent'.  Scot.  var.  | 
As  kle'pi  os,  n.  See  Asclepius. 
askrie.  askry.  +  ascry. 
askue.  f  ASKEW, 
askuse.  +  excuse. 
a-slake',  v.  t.  8c  i.  [AS.  aslacian , 
slacian ,  to  slacken.  Cf.  slake.] 
To  slake :  abate.  Archaic orObs. 
aslant'wiB  t,adv.  Aslant. 


As-li'a  (fts-ll'd).  D.  Bib. 

a  slo'pen.  a.  Asleep.  Obs. 
a-slug',  adv.  [a-  on  -f-  slug  to 
move  slowly.]  Sluggishly.  Obs. 
asm.  Abbr.  Assembly, 
as'ma.  f  asthma. 
a8'mack  (fis'mftk).  Var.  of 
yashmak. 

As'ma  dai  (fts'mo-dl).  n. 
Equiv.  of  Asmodeus.  Milton. 
aBmatrvk  -f*  arithmetic. 
As-ma'veth  Bib. 

A.  S.  M.  E.  Abbr.  American  So¬ 
ciety  of  Mechanical  Engineers, 
a-smear'.  a.  Smeared  over. 

As 'mo  dai  (fts'nio-dY),  and, 
formerly,  As'rao-da y  (-dl). 
Vars.  of  Asmodeus. 
a-smoke'.  a.  Smoking. 

As  mo-nae'an.  As/mo-ne'an 
(fts'mo-ne'dn).  Vars.  of  Has- 
MON.f.AN,  etc. 

a-Bmol'der.  adv.  Smoldering. 
As'na-a  (fts'nft-d).  D.  Bib. 
As'nah  (fts'nd).  Bib. 

As  nap'per  (fts-nftp'fr).  Bib. 
a-Bnort'.  adv.  Snorting. 
a-Boak',  a.  Soakmg. 
ar8o'cial  (a-s5'shal),o.  [a- not 
+  social.)  Not  social, 
asoil.  +  assoil. 
asoilie.  assoil. 
as'ok  (fts'tZk),  a-so'ka.  Bot. 
Vars.  of  asak. 


asoke.  Obs.  pret.  of  a  sake. 
&8oke  +  atsoke. 

A'som  (a's^m).  Bib.  [sonant.  I 
as'o-nant  (fts'5-nant).  a.  Not) 
a-Bon'der,  adv.  +  asunder. 
a-8o'ni-a  (d-so'nY-d),  n.  [NL.  ; 
a-  not  +  L.  sonus  Bound.]  Deaf¬ 
ness  to  certain  tones,  or  pitches. 
A-so'pus.  n.  [L.,  fr.  Gr.  ’  Aatu- 
7rds.]  The  god  of  the  river 
Asopus,  struck  by  a  thunderbolt 
from  Zeus,  whom  he  had  at¬ 
tacked  when  the  latter  was 
carrying  off  /Egina. 
a8'or  (fts'Or),  n.  [Heb.  'asar 
ten.)  Music.  A  Hebrew  instru¬ 
ment  of  ten  strings,  played  with 
a  plectrum, 
asote.  +  assot. 
asoor  t  azure. 
a-south'.  adv.  To  the  south, 
asoyne.  t\  t.  4*  essoin. 
a-space',  adv.  [a-  on  4-  i^ace.] 
For  a  space  of  time. 

As'pa-lax.  Var.  of  Spalax. 
aspalt.  +  asphalt. 
as  pa-rag'ic  (fts'pa-rftj'Yk),  a. 
[See  asparagus.]  Aspartic, 
as  pa-rag'i-nons  (-rftj'Y-nus),  a. 
Pertaining  or  allied  to,  or  resem¬ 
bling,  asparagus  ;  having  shoots 
which  are  eaten  like  asparagus, 
as  par-am'ide  (fis'pdr-ftm'Td  ; 
fts-pftr'a-mYd:  -Yd  ;  184),  n. 


Also  -mid  [asparagus  +  amide.) 
Chem.  Asparagine, 
a-spar'kie.  adv.  Sparkling, 
as-par'tate.  n.  Chem.  A  salt  or 
ester  of  aspartic  acid. 

As  pa'8i-a (fts-pa'shY-d), n.  [L., 
fr.  Gr.  ' Aonaaio.,  fr.  danaoios 
welcome.]  Lit.,  welcome;-^ 
fem.  prop.  name. 

As  pa'tha  ( fts-pa'tha;  fts'pa-). 

Bib. 

As-pa'ti  a  (fts-pa'shY-d),  n. 
Var.  of  Aspasia. 

A.  S.  P.  C  A.  Abbr.  American 
Society  for  Prevention  of  Cruel¬ 
ty  to  Animals, 
aspeciall.  f  especial. 
as  pect'  ( fts-pSkt'),  v.  t.  [L.  as- 
pectare,  v.  intens.  of  aspicere. 
See  ASPECT,  w.]  Obs.  1.  To  be¬ 
hold  ;  to  look  at  or  for. 

2.  To  look  upon  (a  planet), 
as-pec'tion.  n.  [L.  a  sp  e  c  t  i  o.l 
Act  of  viewing.  Obs.  [lar.f 
aspen  poplar.  The  white  pop-) 
as'per.  as'pre,  a.  [ME.  aspre , 
OF.  aspre,  r.  apre ,  fr.  L.  asper 
rough.]  Rough  :  rugged  ;  harsh; 
bitter  ;  stern  ;  fierce.  Obs. 
asperannce.  •]•  esperance. 

||  a  sperge'  (ft'spSrzh'),  ti.  [F.] 
Asparagus. 

as'per-gil,  as'per  gill  (fts'pSr- 

jYl).  Equivs.  of  aspergillum. 


ale,  senate,  care,  ftm,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofa  ;  eve,  Svent,  find,  recent,  maker;  Ice,  Ill;  old,  ftbey,  orb,  Sdd,  s8ft,  connect ;  use,  unite,  firn,  Up,  circtJs,  menu; 

II  Foreign  Word.  *1*  Obsolete  Variant  of.  +  combined  with.  =  equals. 
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as  per  gil'li- form  (5s/per-jTl'T-f6rm),  a.  [aspergillum + 
- form .]  Bot.  B  rush  like ;  as,  an  aspergilliform  stigma, 
as  per-gil-lo'sis  (-jt-lo'sts),  n.  [NL.  ;  Aspergillus  -f 
-o$w.]  Hurt.  A  diseased  condition  due  to  mold' fungi  of 
the  genus  Aspergillus. 
as  per  gll'lum  ( jll'wm),w.  [LL. 
aspergillum ,  fr.  L.  aspergere. 

See  asperse,  v.  /.]  1.  A  brush 

used  in  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  to  sprinkle  holy  water. 

2.  [cap.]  Syn.  of  Brechites.  Aspergillum, 

as  per  gil'liis  (as'per-jil'ws),  n.  [NL.  See  aspergillum.] 

1.  =  ASPERGILLUM,  1. 

2.  [cap.]  Bot.  A  genus  of  ascomycetous  fungi,  including 
many  of  the  molds.  Several  of  the  species  contain  enzymes 
capable  of  effecting  fermentation. 

as-per'i-ty  (Ss-pSr'T-tT),  n.  ;  pi.  -ties  (-ttz).  [L.  asperitas, 
fr.  asper  rough  :  cf.  F.  asperiie.  ME.  had  asprete,  fr.  OF. 
asprete ,  F.  aprete.]  1.  Roughness  of  surface ;  uneven¬ 
ness ; —  opposed  to  smoothness;  in  pi.,  rough  places,  ex¬ 
crescences.  “The  asperities  of  dry  bodies.”  Boyle. 

To  view  tne  asperities  of  the  moon.  Dr.  H.  More. 

2.  Roughness  to  the  taste  ;  sourness ;  tartness. 

3.  Roughness  or  harshness  of  sound ;  that  quality  which 
grates  upon  the  ear  ;  raucity. 

4.  Roughness  to  the  feelings ;  disagreeableuess ;  rigor ; 
hardship  ;  difficulty  ;  bleakness  ;  inclemency. 

The  nakedness  and  asperity  of  the  wintry  world.  Johnson. 

The  acclivities  and  asperities  of  duty.  Barrow. 

6.  Moral  roughness ;  roughness  of  manner  or  of  temper ; 
severity ;  crabbedness  ;  harshness ;  — opposed  to  mildness. 

It  is  no  very  cynical  asperity  not  to  confess  obligations  where 
no  benefit  has  been  received.  Johnson. 

Syn.  —  Acerbity,  moroseness,  crabbedness,  harshness, 
sourness,  tartness.  See  acrimony. 

a-sper'ma-tism  (d-spflr'md-tTz’m),  n.  [a-  not  -f-  sperma- 
tism.]  Med.  Lack  or  absence  of  seminal  secretion  or 
emission.  —  as'per-mat'ic  (as'pfir-mSt'Tk  ;  a'spflr-),  a. 
a  sper'mi  a  (d-spGr'mT-a),  n.  [NL.]  Med.  Inability  to 
produce,  or  to  ejaculate,  semen, 
as'per-ous  (£s'per-Ss),  a.  [See  asper,  a.]  Rough  ;  harsh  ; 
hence,  fig.,  cruel;  severe.  Obs.  —  as'per-OUS  ly,  adv. 
as  perse'  (iis-pGrs'),  v.  t.  ;  as-persed'  (-pGrst') ;  as-pers'ing. 
[L.  aspersus,  p.  p.  of  aspergere  to  scatter,  sprinkle  ;  ad  -\- 
spargere  to  strew.  See  sparse.]  1.  To  sprinkle,  as  water 
or  dust,  upon  anybody  or  anything,  or  to  besprinkle  (a  per¬ 
son  or  thing),  usually  with  a  liquid  or  with  dust.  Hey  wood. 
2.  To  bespatter  with  foul  reports  or  false  and  injurious 
charges  ;  to  tarnish  in  point  of  reputation  or  good  name ; 
to  slander  or  calumniate  ;  as,  to  asperse  a  poet  or  his  writ¬ 
ings  ;  to  asperse  a  man’s  character. 

With  blackest  crimes  aspersed.  Cowper. 

Syn.  —  Slander,  libel,  belie ;  blacken,  besmirch,  bespatter ; 
disparage,  detract  from,  depreciate,  decry.  —  Asperse,  de¬ 
fame,  SLANDER,  CALUMNIATE,  TRADUCE,  VILIFY,  MALIGN  have 
in  common  the  idea  of  falsely  or  maliciously  assailing  the 
character  of  another.  To  asperse  (see  etym.)  is  to  cast  in¬ 
jurious  or  offensive  imputations  upon  (a  person  or  his 
character) ;  cf.  “  that  wretch  who  could  by  base  aspersions 
blot  thy  virtue”  ( Dryden ).  To  defame  is  to  detract  from 
one’s  honor  or  reputation  by  more  open  and  positive 
charges  than  are  implied  in  asperse;  as,  “You  would 
darkly  slander  him  whom  you  cannot  openly  defame ” 
(Ld.  Lytton).  To  slander  or  calumniate  is  to  circulate  false 
or  malicious  reports  of  the  words  or  actions  of  another ; 
cf.  “  Slander's  venom’d  spear”  ( Shak .);  “All  those  little 
tales  and  calumnies  which  a  man  of  any  genius  or  merit  is 
born  to”  {Pope).  Totraduce  (see  etym.)  is  to  holdup  to 
ridicule  or  contempt:  as,  “This  heavy-headed  revel  .  .  . 
makes  us  traduced  and  tax’d  of  other  nations :  they  clepe 
us  drunkards”  (Shak.).  To  vilify  (see  vilify)  is  to  de¬ 
grade  or  debase  by  defamatory  reports;  as,  “They  have 
made  the  king  vilify  the  memory  of  his  own  brother  and 
father  ”  {Coleridge).  To  malign  (see  malicious)  is  to  speak 
evil  of  with  malicious  intent ;  as,  “  He  [Laudl  was  always 
maligned  and  persecuted  by  those  who  were  of  the  Calvin- 
ian  faction  ”  (Clarendon).  See  slander,  abuse,  opprobrious. 
as  persed'  (Ss-pGrst/),  p.  p.  t(r  p.  a.  of  asperse.  Specif.  : 

Her.  Having  small  charges  strewed  over  the  surface, 
as-pers'er  (5s-pGr'ser),  n.  1.  One  who  asperses;  esp.,  one 
who  vilifies  another. 

2.  An  aspergillum. 

as-per'slon  (Xs-pGr'sh&n),  n.  [L.  aspersio,  fr.  aspergere: 
cf.  F.  aspersion .]  1.  Act  of  aspersing;  as :  a  A  sprin¬ 

kling,  as  with  water  or  dust. 

Behold  an  immersion,  not  an  aspersion.  Jer.  Taylor. 
b  Act  of  calumniating  ;  defamation;  calumniation. 

2.  That  which  is  aspersed  ;  as :  a  A  sprinkling,  shower, 
or  spray  of  water,  mud,  etc.  b  Calumnious  remark  or 
expression  ;  calumny. 

fivery  candid  critic  would  be  ashamed  to  cast  wholesale  as¬ 
persions  on  the  entire  body  of  professional  teachers  Grote. 

Who  would  by  base  aspersions  blot  thy  virtue.  Dryden. 
as  per'sive  (Ss-pGr'siv),  a.  Tending  to  asperse  ;  defama¬ 
tory  ;  slanderous.  —  as-per'sive-ly,  adv. 
as  per  so'ri  um  (Ss'per-so'rT-iZm),  n.;  pi.  L.  -ria  (-d),  E. 
-biums  (-tfmz).  [LL.  See  asperse.]  a  The  stoup,  basin, 
or  other  vessel  for  holy  water  in  Roman  Catholic  churches, 
b  An  aspergillum. 

As  per'u  la  (Ss-p5r'u-ld),  n.  [NL.  See  asperulous.]  Bot. 
A  large  genus  of  Old  World  rubiaceous  herbs,  having  small 
flowers  and  wliorled  leaves.  A .  odorata  is  the  woodruff  ; 
A.  tinctoria  is  sometimes  used  as  a  substitute  for  madder. 
as-per'U-lous  (-lfts),  a.  [Dim.  fr.  L.  asper  rough.]  Bot. 
Slightly  rough. 

as'pha  line  (Ss'fd-lin;  -len),  n.  [Gr.  da<f>d\eia  security.] 
An  explosive  consisting  of  potassium  chlorate,  potassium 


(or  sodium)  nitrate,  and  acid  potassium  sulphate,  mixed 
with  carbonaceous  material,  as  bran, 
as  phalt  (Ss'fSlt,  Jirst  accented  as-phalt',  fr.  asphal'tum, 
but  now  usually  as'phalt),  as  phal'tum  (5s-f51'tfim),  n. 
[F.  asphalte ,  or  a  LL.  form,  fr.  Gr.  d<r</>aAro9,  of  Eastern 
origin.]  1.  Min.  A  brown  to  black,  solid  bituminous  sub¬ 
stance  occurring  native  at  the  Dead  Sea,  in  Trinidad,  and 
elsewhere  (natural  or  native  asphalt),  and  also  obtained  as 
a  residue  from  petroleum,  coal  tar,  lignite  tar,  etc.  (arti¬ 
ficial  asphalt) ;  mineral  pitch.  It  consists  chiefly  of  a 
mixture  of  hydrocarbons  and  varies  from  hard  and  brittle 
to  plastic  forms.  It  is  insoluble  in  water  but  soluble  ill 
asoline.  It  melts  on  heating,  and  burns  with  a  smoky 
ame.  Asphalt  is  widely  used  for  paving,  roofing,  paints, 
and  varnishes.  Light  renders  certain  grades  of  asphalt  in¬ 
soluble  in  oil  of  turpentine,  hence  they  are  used  in  photo¬ 
mechanical  work.  Most  native  asphalt  is  a  residue  from 
evaporated  petroleum. 

2.  A  composition  of  ground  asphalt  rock  and  bitumen,  of 
bitumen,  lime,  and  gravel,  or  even  of  coal  tar,  lime,  sand, 
etc.,  used  for  forming  pavements,  and  as  a  waterproof 
cement  for  bridges,  roofs,  etc.;  asphaltic  cement. 

3.  Asphalt  rock.  Rare. 

as'phalt  (Ss'fSlt ;  5s-f£lt'),  v.  t.  ;  as'phalt-ed  ;  as'phalt- 
ing.  To  cover  with  asphalt;  as,  to  asphalt  a  roof;  as¬ 
phalted  streets.  -  as'phalt  er,  n. 

as  phal'tene  (Ss-fSl'ten),  n.  That  part  of  pure  asphalt 
which  is  insoluble  in  petroleum  naphtha.  It  is  hard  and 
brittle  and  consists  of  oxidized  hydrocarbons, 
as-phal'tic  (-tTk),  a.  Pert,  to,  of  the  nature  of,  or  con¬ 
taining,  asphalt ;  bituminous.  “  Asphaltic  pool.”  Milton. 
asphaltic  cement  or  mastic.  =  asphalt,  n.,  2.  —  a.  coal,  a 
hard  variety  of  asphalt  resembling  coal, 
asphalt  rock,  asphalt  Stone.  A  limestone  impregnated 
with  asphalt. 

as'pho-del  (Ss'fd-dSl),  n.  [L.  asphodelus ,  Gr.  ao<t>6Se Ao?. 
See  daffodil.]  a  Any  plant  of  the  genus  Asphodelus.  The 
asphodels  are  hardy  plants  ;  several  species  are  cultivated 
for  their  flowers,  b  A  plant  belonging  to  any  of  several 
related  genera,  as  Asphodeline.  The  asphodel  of  the  early 
English  and  French  poets  was  the  daffodil.  The  aspho¬ 
del  of  the  Greek  poets  is  supposed  to  be  Narcissus  poeticus. 

Pansies,  and  violets,  and  asphodel.  Milton. 

By  those  happy  souls  that  dwell 
In  yellow  meads  of  asphodel.  Pope. 

As  phod'e-lus  (Ss-fbd'e-ljis),  n.  [NL.  See  asphodel.] 
Bot.  A  small  genus  of  liliaceous  plants,  natives  of  the  Med¬ 
iterranean  region.  They  are  scapose  herbs  with  fleshy 
roots,  linear  leaves,  and  white  racemose  flowers, 
as-phyc'tic  (5s-fTk'tik),  as  phyc'tous  (-tiis),  a.  Pertain¬ 
ing  to  asphyxia. 

as  phyx'l-a  (£s-fik'si-d),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  aa^v^ia  ;  a-  not 
-f-  <r(i>v£eii'  to  throb.]  Med.  Apparent  death,  or  suspended 
animation,  in  living  organisms,  due  to  deficiency  of  oxygen 
and  excess  of  carbon  dioxide  in  the  blood,  as  in  interrup¬ 
tion  of  respiration  from  suffocation  or  drowning,  or  from 
the  inhalation  of  irrespirable  gases, 
as  phyx'i-al  (-sT-dl),  a.  Of  or  relating  to  asphyxia, 
as  phyx'i-ant  (-dnt),  a.  Med.  Producing  asphyxia;  as¬ 
phyxiating.  —  n.  An  asphyxiating  agent, 
as-phyx'i-ate  (-sl-at),  v.  t. ;  as-phyx'i-at'ed  (-at'Sd) ; 
as-phyx'i-at'ing  (-at/ing).  To  bring  to  a  state  of  asphyxia ; 
to  suffocate,  as  a  person,  or,  sometimes,  a  fire, 
as-phyx  1-a'tlon  (-si-a'slmn),  n.  Act  of  causing  asphyxia  ; 
a  state  of  asphyxia  ;  suffocation,  as  of  a  fire, 
as-phyx'i-a  tor  (£s-fTk'sT-a'ter),  n.  1.  One  that  asphyxi¬ 
ates  ;  esp.,  a  device  for  killing  animals  by  asphyxiation. 

2.  An  asphyxiating  agent. 

as'pic  (Ss'pTk),  n.  [F.  (cf.  Pr.  aspic).  See  asp.]  1.  The 
venomous  asp.  Chiefly  Poetic.  Shak.  Tennyson. 

2.  An  old-time  cannon  for  direct  fire.  Obs. 
as'pic,  ji.  [F.,  fr.  Pr.  espic  (cf.  OF.  espi,  F.  epi),  L.  spica 
( spicum ,  spicus ),  ear,  spike.  See  spike.]  The  European 
great  lavender  ( Lavandula  spica),  which  produces  a  vola¬ 
tile  oil  known  as  oil  of  spike. 

as'pic,  n.  [F.,  of  uncertain  origin.]  A  savory  meat  jelly 
containing  bits  of  fowl,  game,  fish,  hard  boiled  eggs.  etc. 
As  pi  dls'tra  (Ss'pT-dis'trd),  n.  [NL.  ;  Gr.  damq  shield -f- 
aarpov  star.]  Bot.  A  small  genus  of  convallariaceous  plants, 
natives  of  China  and  Japan.  They  have  large,  handsome 
basal  leaves  and  curious  tetramerous  flowers  borne  close 
to  the  ground.  A.  lurida ,  the  species  commonly  culti¬ 
vated,  has  numerous  forms  with  variegated  leaves.  Also 
[/.  c.  J,  any  plant  of ‘this  genus. 

As-pld'i-um  (£s-pid'T-?lm),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  dan  Stou  a 
little  shield.]  Bot.  a  Syn.  of  Dryopteris.  b  [/.  c.]  A 
fern  belonging  to  either  of  the  closely  related  genera 
Dryopteris ,  Polystichum ,  Teclaria,  or  Phanerophlebia ,  all 
of  which  are  included  by  some  botanists  under  Aspidium. 
as'pi  do-  (£s'pi-do-).  A  combining  form  from  Greek 
dam<;,  daniSoq,  shield. 

As  pi-do  bran'chi  a  (-brSq'ki-d).  As'pi  do  bran'chi-a'ta 

(-a'td),  ii.pl.  [NL.  See  aspido- ;  branchia.]  Zool.  A  group 
of  prosobrancliiate  gastropods,  partly  or  exactly  equiv.  to 
Rhipidoglossa.  —  as  pi-do  bran'chi-ate  (  at),  a.  d-  n. 

As  pi-do  ceph'a-li  (-sgf'd-li),  n.  pi.  [NL. ;  aspido-  -f-Gr. 
ol\tj  head.]  Paleon.  An  order  of  ostracophores.  See 
Cephalaspis. 

as-pir'ant  (Ss-pir'dnt ;  277),  a.  [L.  aspirans,  p.  pr.  :  cf.  F. 
aspirant.  See  aspire.]  Aspiring, 
as  plr'ant,  n.  [Cf.  F.  aspirant.]  One  who  aspires ;  one 
w  ho  eagerly  seeks  a  high  position  or  object  of  attainment. 

In  consequence  of  the  resignations  .  .  .  the  way  to  greatness 
was  left  clear  to  a  new  set  of  aspirants.  Macaulay. 


as'pi-ra'ta  (Ja'pT-ra'td),  n. ;  pi.  -rat m  (-te),  n.  [NL.] 
Phon.  Any  one  of  the  three  Greek  consonants  <f> ,  0,  % 
( ph ,  th,  ch),  characterized  by  an  h  sound,  or  aspiration, 
following  the  mute  (p,  t ,  k)  with  which  the  sound  begins  ; 
also,  any  similar  letter  or  sound  in  any  other  language, 
as'pi  rate  (56'pi-rat),  v.  t.  ;  as'pi-rat'ed  (rat'gd) ; 
as'pi-rat'ing  (-rat'Tng).  [L.  aspiratus ,  p.  p.  of  aspirare 
to  breathe  toward  or  upon,  to  add  the  breathing  h  ;  ad  -j- 
spirare  to  breathe,  blow.  Cf.  aspire.]  1.  To  pronounce 
with  a  breathing  or  aspirate  ;  to  prefix  or  add  to  (any  sound) 
the  h  sound  or  a  similar  breathing ;  as,  we  aspirate  the 
words  horse  and  house  ;  to  aspirate  a  vowel  or  a  consonant. 
2.  To  draw  in  or  away  by  suction. 

as'pi-rate  (is'pi-rat),  n.  [See  aspirate,  v.]  1.  Gram.  dm 
Phon.  a  The  sound  of  h,  or  the  letter  h  ;  also,  any  simi¬ 
lar  sound  or  breathing,  as  the  Greek  spiritus  asper,  or  rough 
breathing,  or  the  character  representing  such  sound, 
b  Any  one  of  certain  sounds  characterized  by  breath,  or 
aspiration  ;  one  followed  by,  or  combined  with,  the  sound 
of  h,  or  a  breath  glide  like  h  Aspirate  is  now  usually  applied  by 
phonologists  to  such  sounds  as  the  Sanskrit  bh,  kh.  yh.  etc.,  whicn 
are  generall}-  considered  to  consist  of  a  stop  or  mute  (ft,  k,  y,  etc. ) 
followed  by  an  audible  emission  of  breath  (about  as  in  the  kh  of 
inMorn).  The  original  sounds  of  Gr.  ^  (c//,  th.ph )  are  also 
thought  to  have  been  of  this  nature,  but  the  name  is  also  applied 
to  their  modern  fricative  values,  as  also  to  similar  English  sounds, 
as  th  {thin),  f,  etc.,  better  called  fricatives  or  spirants.  The 
term  has  also  been  used  with  similar  indefiniteness  for  various 
sounds  in  other  languages. 

2.  A  mark  of  aspiration  (')  used  in  Greek;  the  spiritus 

asper,  or  rough  breathing.  Bentley. 

3.  Emphatic  energy  of  pronunciation.  Cockburn. 

as'pi-rate  (Ss'pT-rat)  )  a.  [L.  aspiratus,  p.  p.]  Pronounced 
as'pi-rat  ed  (-rat'6d)  j  with  an  aspirate  or  breathing ; 

preceded  or  followed  by,  or  blended  with,  an  h  sound.  In 
modern  French,  in  which  the  letter  h  is  usually  silent, 
that  letter  is  designated  as  aspirate  in  those  cases  where 
it  was  formerly  (and  is  still  by  many)  pronounced  at  the 
beginning  of  certain  words,  and  where  it  still  prevents 
either  liaison  or  the  elision  of  a  preceding  vowel, 
as'pi  ra'tion  (Ss'pT-ra'shun),  n.  [L.  aspiratio ,  fr.  aspi¬ 
rate :  cf.  F.  aspiration.']  1.  Act  of  breathing  ;  a  breath; 
an  inspiration. 

2.  Act  of  aspiring  :  a  A  desiring  ardently  ;  strong  wish  ; 

high  desire.  “  .4 spirations  after  virtue.”  Johnson. 

Vague  aspiration  after  military  renown.  Prescott. 
b.  A  rising  or  soaring.  Rare. 

3.  Act  or  result  of  aspirating  :  a  The  pronunciation  of  an 
aspirate  sound  ;  also,  the  sound  itself,  or  a  letter  or  symbol 
representing  it. 

if  as/nration  be  defined  to  be  an  impetus  of  breathing.  Wilkins 
b  A  drawing  out  by  suction  ;  specif.,  Med.,  the  removal 
of  fluids  from  a  cavity  by  means  of  the  aspirator. 

4.  Prot.  Theol.  Strong  desire  for  reconciliation  with  Christ. 
Syn.  —  See  ambition. 

as'pi- ra'tor  (Ss'pi-ra'ter),  n.  1.  Any  apparatus,  as  a  suc¬ 
tion  pump,  exhaust  fan,  etc.,  for  producing  a  movement  of 
gases  or  liquids  by  suction. 

2.  Specif. :  Med.  An  instrument  for  the  removal,  by  suc¬ 
tion,  of  the  fluid  contents  of  tumors  or  collections  of  blood. 
as-pir'a-tO-ry  (Ss-pIr'a-to-rT),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  aspi¬ 
ration  ;  suited  to  the  inhaling  of  air  or  suction, 
as  pire'  (£s-pir'),  v.  i. ;  as-pired'  (-pird') ;  as-pir'ing  (-pir'- 
Tng^).  [F.  aspirer ,  L.  aspirare.  See  aspirate,  v.  t.]  1.  To 
desire  with  eagerness ;  to  seek  to  attain  something  high  or 
great ;  to  long  ;  —  followed  by  to  or  after',  and  rarely  by  at  or 
for ;  as,  to  aspire  to  a  crown  ;  to  aspire  after  immortality. 
As/nring  to  be  god6,  if  angels  fell; 

Aspiring  to  be  angels,  men  rebel.  Pope. 

2.  To  rise ;  ascend  ;  tower  ;  soar.  “  Here  still  an  aged  elm 

aspires .”  Philip  Freneau. 

Mv  own  breath  still  foments  the  fire, 

Which  flames  as  high  as  fancy  can  aspire.  Waller. 

3.  To  exhale.  Obs.  d:  R. 

as  pire',  V  t.  1.  To  breathe  (to  or  into) ;  to  inspire.  Obs. 
2  To  mount  to  ;  to  attain.  Obs. 

Until  our  bodies  turn  to  elements. 

And  both  our  souls  aspire  celestial  thrones  Marlowe. 
3.  To  long  for  ;  to  try  to  reach.  Obs.  or  R. 

And  Love  asjiired  with  Faith  a  heavenward  flight.  Southey. 
as-ple'ni-oid  (-ple'nT-oid),  a.  [Asplenium  -f  -oid.]  Bot.  Of 
or  resembling  the  genus  Asplenium  ;  as,  an  asplenioid  fern. 
As  ple'ni-um  (-um),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  L.  asplenum  spleenwort, 
fr.  Gr.  d<nrXy)vov  ;  a,  euphonic  -j-  anhrjv  the  spleen.]  Bot. 
A  very  large  genus  of  polypodiaceous  ferns,  the  spleen- 
worts,  of  wide  distribution,  characterized  by  linear  or  ob¬ 
long  6ori  borne  obliquely  on  the  upper  side  of  a  veinlet. 
About  20  species  occur  in  America,of  which  A. pi at y neuron, 
the  ebony  spleenwort,  A.  trichomanes,  the  maidenhair 
spleenwort,  and  A.  ruta-muraria ,  wall-rue  spleenwort,  are 
well  known;  the  last  two  occur  in  Europe  and  Asia, 
as-port'  (5s-port'),  V.  t.  [L.  asporlare.]  To  carry  off ;  to 
take  away  feloniously.  Rare. 

as'por  ta'tion  (Ss'por-ta'shMn),  n.  [L.  asportatio,  fr.  as- 
portare  to  carry  away  ;  abs  =  ab  -f-  portare  to  carry.]  A 
carrying  away  ;  felonious  removal  of  goods, 
a  squint'  (d-skwTnt'),  adv.  &  a.  [Cf.  askant,  squint.] 
With  the  eye  directed  to  one  side ;  with  an  oblique  line  of 
vision  ;  awry,  60  as  to  6ee  distortedly  ;  as,  to  look  asquint. 

When  a  man  epeake  the  truth  in  the  spirit  of  truth,  his  eye  is  as 
clear  as  the  heavens.  When  he  has  base  ends  and  speaks  falsely, 
the  eye  is  muddy  and  sometimes  asquint.  R.  W.  Emerson. 

ass  (as),  n.  [ME.  asse,  AS.  assa  ;  akin  to  Icel.  asni,  W. 
asen,  asyn,  and  also  to  AS.  esol,  OHG.  esil,  G.  esel,  Goth. 
asilus,  Dan.  sesel,  Lith.  asilas,  Bohem.  osel,  Pol.  osiel ;  all 
prob.  fr.  L.  asinus,  the  AS.  assa  peril,  through  OIr.  The 
word  is  peril,  of  Semitic  origin  ;  cf.  Heb.  athon  she  ass.  Cf. 


As  per-l-foGl-aei  fts^r-T-fO'lT-e ), 
ti.pi.  [NL.  See  aspeiu foliate.] 
Jiot.  Svn.  of  Boraoinace.e. 
as  per  1-fo'li-ate,  as  per-i-fo'li- 
ous  (-ms),  a.  [L.  asper  rough  + 
folium  leaf.]  Bot.  Rough-leaved 
aa'per-ly,  adv.  of  asper.  Obs. 
a-8per'ma-touB(  d-spOr'md-tt/s), 
a.  [a-not  +  Gr.  (rneppa,  anep- 
paTo<;,  seed.]  Aspermous. 
a-8per'mous  (-mtZs),  a.  [Gr. 
aoneppos ;  a-  not  +  (Tneppa 
seed.]  1.  Destitute  of  seeds 
2.  Affected  with  aspennatism. 
a-sperne',  t.  [L.  asjiernari .] 
To  spurn  ;  to  despise.  Obs. 
aa'per  ness.  n.  See  -ness; 
asper,  a.  Obs. 

H  as'per  *olr'  (aB'pSr'swar'),  n. 
fF.]  An  aspergillum, 
as  per'ior,  n.  =  asperser. 


as-per'ao-ry  (as-pOr'so-rT),  a. 

Aspersive.  Rare. 

a8-pert',  a.  [OF.  apert,  aspert, 

or  espert ,  F.  expert.]  Apt; ready. 

Obs. 


pe-ro'go  (as/pP-roo'g?>),  n. 
.  a  plant  with  prickly  leaves, 
asper  rough.]  Bot.  A  genus 
hispid  boraginaceous  herbs, 
ives  of  Europe  and  Asia, 
e  only  species  (A.  procum- 
s)  is  tne  German  inadwort. 
phal'tite.  a.  Asphaltic, 
halt  mastic.  =  asphalt,  2. 
^hal'tos.  n.  Asphalt.  Obs. 

phal'tum.  n.  =  asphalt. 

phal'tUB  f  ASPHALT. 

‘pliar  (  is' far).  Bib.  [Bib. 
phar'a-Bus  (fts-fUr'd-BiZs).  | 
’phe-nez  (»s'f'!-n?z).  D.  Bib. 


a8-phet'er-ism  (fta-fSt'er-Yz’m  >, 

n.  [«-  not  -f  Gr.  crifreTepoq  one’s 
own  +  -ism.)  The  theory  that 
there  should  he  no  private  own¬ 
ership  of  property ;  communism. 
Rare. 

as  phet'er-ize  (-Tz),  v.  i.  To 
practice  aspheterism.  Rare. 
as-phyx'l-a-tive  (fts  -  ffk  '  st  -  ft- 

ttv).  a.  =  ASPHYXIANT 

aB-phyx'ied,/<.  a.  Asphyxiated, 
as-phyx'y  (-sY),  n  Sf  v .  As¬ 
phyxia  :  asphyxiate, 
a-spic'u-late,  a-spic'u-louB.  a. 
[a-  not  -f-  spiculate  ]  Destitute 
of  spicules. 

as'pide,  n.  [AS.,  fr.  L.  aspis, 
acc.  aspi dem :  cf.  OF.  aspide.) 
An  asp  Obs. 

aB-pldd-a'rl  a  (fis-pYd'Y-a'rY-d), 
n.  [NL.  See  Aspidium.]  Pa- 


leobot.  A  decorticated  lepido- 

dcndroid  stem. 

As-pid  i-o'tuB,  n.  [NL.  SeeAs- 
pinit  M.]  See  circular  scale. 
As  pi  dla'ke  (fts'pY-dYs'ke), 
[Gr.  dambio-Kr),  dim  of  dams 
shield.1  See  star. 

Ab  pl-do-Bper'ma(-spflr'mA),  n. 
[NL. ;  aspido-  +  Gr.  aneppa 
seed.]  Bot.  Syn.  of  M acaglia. 
as  pi-do-sper'mine  (-snflr'mYn  ; 
-men),!/.  [From  Aspiaosperma.) 
Chew.  An  alkaloid,  C22H,v>02* 
No,  found  in  quebracho  bark, 
aspie  f  ESPY 

a-splll',  r.  t.  To  spill;  destroy, 
asp'in.  aspen.  Q | 

asp'ine.  a.  Of  or  pert,  to  an  asp.  | 
||  as  pl'qu^e'  (asqie'ka'),  a. 
[Pseudo  F.]  Cookery.  Made 
sour  with  vinegar  or  lemon  juice. 


||  a'spi-ran'te  (a/6pf-ran'ta), 

n . :  (d .  -K antes  (-tas ).  [Sp.]  An 
aspirant ;  specii.,  one  studying 
to  become  a  teacher.  Phil.  /. 
aB-pire',  n.  Aspiration.  Obs. 
as-pire'ment,  n.  [Cf.  OF.  as¬ 
pi  rement.)  Aspiration.  Obs. 
as-pir'er  (as-pir'Sr),  n.  One 
who  aspires. 

as-pir'ing  (-Yng),  p.  a.  6c  vb.  n. 
of  aspire,  v.  —  as  pir'ing-ly, 
adv.  —  as-pir'ing-nesB,  n. 
asp'ish.  a.  Like  an  asp. 
a-splanch'nic  (d-spl&rik'nYk), 
a.  (o-not-f -splanchnic.)  Zool. 
Having  no  alimentary  canal, 
a-spo  ro-gen'ic,  a.  [a-  not  + 
sporq-  +  -genic.  1  Not  spore¬ 
bearing  ;  not  producing  spores. 
a-spor'ouB.  a.  [a-  not  +  spor- 
oms.]  Without  true  spores. 


a-spout',  adv.  Spouting. 

a-Bprawl ',  adv.  Sprawling, 
as^pray.  +  osprey. 
as'pre.  ^  asper. 
a-apread',  adv.  6;  a.  Spreading; 
spread  out. 

asprenesse  +  asperness. 
asprete.  •]•  asperity. 
a-8pring',a.  6c  adv.  Springing. 
a-Bpring',  v.  i.  To  spring  up  or 
forth  ;  to  arise.  Obs. 
a-sprout',  adv.  Sprouting, 
a-spy'.  aspye.  +  spy,  espy. 
a-square' ,  adv.  On  the  square  ; 
squarely. 

a-squat',  adv.  -V  a.  Squatting, 
a  squeal',  adv.  6c  a.  Squealing, 
a-squirm',  adv.  6c  a.  Squirming. 
As  ■'re-el  ( fls'rf-51).  D.  Bib. 
AB'ri-el  Bib. 

AB'ri-el-ites  (-its),  n.  pi.  Bib. 


food,  fo”ot ;  out,  oil ;  chair  ;  go  ;  sing,  iqk  ;  then,  thin;  nature,  verdure  (250) ;  K  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  ach(144);  boN  ;  yet;  zh  =  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Guide. 
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easel.]  1.  Any  of  several  quadrupeds  of  the  genus 
Equus,  smaller  than  the  horse,  and  having  long  ears  and  a 
shorter  mane,  and  shorter  hair  on  the  tail.  They  also  lack 
the  callosity  on  the  inside  of  the  hind  limb.  The  domestic 
ass  ( Equus  asinus)  is  patient,  slow,  and  sure-footed,  and 
has  become  the  type  of  obstinacy  and  stupidity.  The  wild 
asses,  of  which  several  species  are  found  in  Asia  and  Africa, 
are  gregarious  and  very  wary  and  swift-footed.  See  kiang. 

2.  A  dull,  stupid  fellow  ;  a  dolt,  esp.  one  who  is  stubborn 
or  stolid  ;  “  a  perverse  fool  ”  (Off.  E.  D.). 

O  that  he  were  here  to  write  me  down  an  ass  !  Shak. 
as'sa  gai,  as'se  gal  (Ss'd-gi ;  5s'e-),  n.  [Pg.  azagaia,  fr.  a 


Berber  word  :  cf.  Sp.  aza- 
gnya ,  OF.  azagaye ,  arche - 
gate.  Cf.  lancegay.]  1.  A 


Point  of  Assagai. 


slender  hard-wood  spear  usually  tipped  with  iron,  used  by 
tribes  in  South  Africa  as  a  missile  and  for  stabbing  ;  a  kind 
of  light  javelin. 

2.  A  South  African  cornaceous  tree  ( Curtisia  faginea ), 
from  the  wood  of  which  these  spears  are  made, 
as'sa  gai,  as'se-gal,  v.  t.  To  pierce  with  an  assagai, 
as  sal'  (a-si'),  n.  [Native  Brazilian  name.]  The  assai 
palm ;  also,  a  drink  made  in  Brazil  by  infusion  from  the 
fruits  of  the  assai  palm.  It  is  thickened  with  cassava  to 
form  an  important  article  of  food  among  the  natives. 

||  as  sal'  (as-sF).  [It.,  fr.  L.  ad  -|-  satis  enough.]  Music. 
A  direction  equivalent  to  very  ;  as,  adagio  assai,  very  slow, 
as-sail'  (a- sal'),  v.  t. ;  as-sailed'  (-said');  as-sail'ing.  [ME. 
assailen ,  asailen ,  OF.  asalir ,  asaillir ,  F.  assail Hr  ;  a  (L. 
ad)  -f-  saillir  to  burst  out,  project,  fr.  L.  salire  to  leap, 
spring  ;  cf.  L.  assilire  to  leap  or  spring  upon.  See  sally.] 

1.  To  leap  upon.  Obs. 

2.  To  attack  with  violence  or  vehemence  ;  to  assault ;  to 
molest ;  as,  to  assail  a  man  with  blows  ;  to  assail  a  city. 

No  rude  noise  mine  ears  assailing.  Cowper. 

No  storm  can  now  assail 

The  charm  he  wears  within.  Keble. 

3.  To  encounter  or  meet  purposely  with  the  view  of  master¬ 
ing,  as  an  obstacle,  difficulty,  or  the  like. 

The  thorny  wilds  the  woodmen  tierce  assail.  Pope. 

4.  To  attack  morally,  or  with  a  view  to  produce  changes 
in  the  feelings,  character,  conduct,  existing  usages,  insti¬ 
tutions  ;  to  attack  by  words,  hostile  influence,  etc.  ;  as,  to 
assail  one  with  appeals,  arguments,  abuse,  ridicule,  etc. 

They  assailed  him  with  keen  invective  ;  they  assailed  him  with 
still  keener  irony.  Macaulay. 

5.  To  assay  or  attempt.  Gower. 

Syn.  —  Assault,  invade,  encounter,  fall  upon.  See  attack. 

as-sail'ant  (-ant),  a.  [F.  assaillant.]  Assailing.  Milton. 
as-sail'ant.  n.  [F.  assaillant.']  1.  One  that  makes  an  as¬ 
sault  ;  one  that  assails  or  attacks  ;  an  assailer. 

An  assailant  of  the  church.  Macaulay. 

2.  The  challenger  in  a  wager  of  battle;  also,  one  who 
challenges  the  champion  to  combat  in  a  tournament.  Obs. 
as-sail'inent  (-ment),  n.  [Cf.  OF.  assaillement.]  1.  Act 
of  assailing  ;  attack  ;  assault. 

His  most  frequent  assai Iment  was  the  headache.  Johnson. 
2.  Power  of  assailing. 

Thev  may  strengthen  Canada  —  beyond  the  assailment  of  our 
lax  and  divided  powers.  Jejf'erson. 

as-sai'  palm  (a-si').  [See  1st  assai.J  A  slender,  pinnate¬ 
leaved  Brazilian  palm  ( Euterpe  edults)  having  dark  purple 
fleshy-fibrous  fruit  of  agreeable  flavor. 

As  sa  mese'  (Ss'a-mez';  -mes'),  a.  Of  or  pert,  to  Assam. 
As  sa-mese',  n.  1.  sing.  &  pi.  A  native  or  natives  of 
Assam.  The  Assamese  are  an  agricultural  people  of  mixed 


race,  including  besides  the  dominant  Ahoms  many  immi¬ 
grants  from  Bengal  and  other  parts  of  India. 

2.  The  language  of  Assam,  the  alphabet  of  which  is  the 
same  as  that  of  Bengali,  except  that  it  has  one  additional 
letter,  for  the  sound  of  w.  It  possesses  an  extensive  native 
literature,  especially  rich  in  history.  See  Indo-Eukopean. 

Like  Oriya,  Assamese  is  a  sister,  not  a  daughter,  of  Bengali. 
It  comes  from  Bihar,  through  northern  Bengal,  not  from  Bengal 
proper.  Census  of  India ,  1901. 

As'sa  mites  (Ss'd-mits),  n.  pi.  An  Ethiopic  people  who  in 
the  early  years  of  the  Roman  Empire  formed  an  independ¬ 
ent  state  along  the  African  shore  of  the  Red  Sea,  in  the  ter¬ 
ritory  including  the  modern  Eritrea.  The  Assamites  had 
an  army  and  a  fleet,  cointJ  money,  erected  monuments, 
and  used  Greek  as  tne  official  language.  They  were  later 
submerged  by  the  Himyarites  of  southern  Arabia. 

As  sam'  rub'ber  (Ss'sSm').  A  kind  of  caoutchouc  obtained 
from  the  rubber  tree  of  India  ( Ficus  elastica). 
as  sart'  (a-sart'),  n.  [OF.  essart  the  grubbing  up  of  trees, 
fr.  essarter  to  grub  up  bushes,  shrubs,  trees,  etc.,  fr.  LL. 
exartum,  exarture,  for  exsaritare  ;  L.  ex  -|-  sarire ,  sairire , 
saiLtum,  to  hoe,  weed.]  O.  Eng.  Law.  a  Act  of  grubbing  up 
trees  or  bushes,  as  in  converting  forest  land  into  arable, 
b  A  piece  of  land  cleared  of  trees  or  bushes,  and  fitted  for 
cultivation;  a  clearing. 

as  sart',  V.  t.  [OF.  essarter.  See  assart,  n.]  O.  Eng.  Law. 
To  grub  up,  as  trees  ;  to  commit  an  assart  upon;  as,  to  as¬ 
sart  land  or  trees. 

as- sas'sln  ( d  -sis'T n  ;  formerly  (before  1700)  accented  as'sas- 
sin),  n.  [F.  (cf.  It.  assassino ),  fr.  Ar.  hashshash ,  hashish 7, 
one  who  has  drunk  of  the  hashish.  See  hashish.]  1.  \_cap.] 
One  of  a  secret  order  of  thelsmaili,  a  Mohammedan  sect. 
The  order  of  Assassins  was  founded  in  Persia  about  1090, 
by  Hassan  ben  Sabbah,  and  spread  into  Syria  and  Asia 
Minor.  Its  absolute  head  was  the  Old  Man  of  the  Moun¬ 
tain,  and  its  fanatical  practice  of  secret  murder  (said  to 
be  committed  under  the  influence  of  hashish)  made  it  a 
widespread  terror  for  nearly  two  centuries. 


2.  One  who  kills,  or  attempts  to  kill,  by  surprise  or  secret 
assault ;  one  who  treacherously  murders  any  one  unpre¬ 
pared  for  defense;  esp.,  the  hired  or  appointed  murderer 
of  a  public  person. 

as  sas'si  nate  (a-sSs'T-nat),  V.  t.;  as-sas'si-nat'ed  (-nat'Sd); 
as-sas'si-nat'ing  (-nat'Tng).  [LL.  assassinatus ,  p.  p.  of 
assassinate.]  1.  To  kill  by  surprise  or  secret  assault ;  to 
murder  by  treacherous  violence. 

Help,  neighbors,  my  house  is  broken  open  by  force,  and  I  am 
ravished,  and  like  to  be  assassinated  Dry  den. 

2.  To  assail  with  murderous  intent ;  hence,  by  extended 
meaning,  to  injure,  wound,  or  destroy.  Archaic. 

Your  rimes  assassinate  our  fame.  Dryden. 

Such  usage  as  your  honorable  lords 

Afford  me,  assassinated  and  betrayed.  Milton. 
Syn.  — Murder,  slay.  See  kill. 
as-sas  si-na'tlon  (-na'shwn),  n.  Act  of  assassinating  ;  a 
killing  by  treacherous  violence. 

Assassination  plot.  Lug.  Hist.  An  unsuccessful  Jaco¬ 
bite  plot  to  assassinate  William  III.,  discovered  in  1696. 
assassin  bug  Any  predaceous  hemipterous  insect  of  the 
family  Reduviidae,  which  live  mostly  on  other  insects, 
though  a  few  attack  mammals  or  even  man. 
as  sault'  (a-sfilt'),  n.  [ME.  asaut,  assaut ,  OF.  assaut , 
as  alt,  F.  assaut ,  LL.  ass  alius  (L.  assultus ) ;  L.  ad  -f-  saltus 
a  leaping,  springing,  salire  to  leap.  See  assail.]  1.  A 
violent  onset  or  attack  with  physical  means,  as  blows, 
weapons,  etc.  ;  onslaught ;  rush  or  charge  of  an  attacking 
force ;  as,  an  assault  upon  a  man  or  a  fortification. 

The  Spanish  general  prepared  to  renew  the  assault.  Prescott. 
Unshaken  bears  the  assault 

Of  their  most  dreaded  foe,  the  strong  southwest.  M  ordsworth. 

2.  A  violent  onset  or  attack  with  moral  or  spiritual  weap¬ 
ons,  as  words,  arguments,  appeals,  and  the  like ;  as,  to 
make  an  assault  on  character,  on  the  prerogatives  of  a 
prince,  or  on  the  constitution  of  a  government.  Clarendon. 

3.  Law.  An  apparently  violent  attempt,  or  a  willful  offer 
with  force  or  violence,  to  do  hurt  to  another,  without  the 
actual  doing  of  the  hurt  threatened,  as  by  lifting  the  fist  or 
a  cane  in  a  threatening  manner.  The  actual  doing  of  the 
hurt  constitutes  a  battery.  Often  loosely  used,  and  regu¬ 
larly  used  in  Scots  Law.  to  include  the  battery.  Neither 
actual  intent  nor  actual  present  ability  to  do  the  injury 
threatened  is  necessary;  it  is  sufficient  if  the  circum¬ 
stances  are  such  that  the  person  threatened  reasonably 
believes  the  injury  will  be  done.  Assault  is  both  a  civil 
and  criminal  offense. 

4  A  bout  with  foils,  broadswords,  or  similar  weapons. 
Syn.  —  Invasion,  incursion,  descent,  onset,  storm, 
as  sault',  v.  t.  ;  as-sault'ed;  as-sault'ing.  [From  as¬ 
sault,  n. :  cf.  OF.  assauter ,  LL.  assaltare.]  1.  To  make  an 
assault  upon,  as  by  a  sudden  rush  of  armed  men  ;  to  attack 
with  unlawful  or  insulting  physical  violence  or  menaces. 

Insnared,  assaulted ,  overcome,  led  bound.  Milton, 

2.  To  attack  with  moral  means,  or  in  order  to  produce 
moral  effects ;  to  attack  by  words,  arguments,  or  un¬ 
friendly  measures;  to  assail;  as,  to  assault  a  reputation. 
In  the  latter  sense,  assail  is  more  common. 

3.  Fig.:  To  impinge  violently  upon;  to  dash  against  roughly. 

Before  the  gates,  the  cries  of  babes  newborn,  .  .  . 

Assault  his  ears.  Dryden. 

Syn.  —  Assail,  invade,  storm,  charge.  See  attack. 
as  say'  (a-sa'),  n.  [OF.  asai,  essai,  trial,  F.  essai.  See 
essay,  n. ]  1.  Trial;  attempt;  essay.  Obs.  Chaucer. 

I  am  withal  persuaded  that  it  may  prove  much  more  easy  in  the 
assay  than  it  now  seems  at  distance.  Milton. 

Assay  and  essay  are  radically  the  same  word  ;  but  mod¬ 
ern  usage  has  appropriated  assay  chiefly  to  experiments  in 
metallurgy,  etc.,  and  essay  to  intellectual  and  bodily  efforts. 

2.  Trial  by  danger,  affliction,  or  experience;  adventure  ; 
risk  ;  hardship  ;  state  of  being  tried.  Obs. 

Through  many  hard  assay*  which  did  betide.  Spenser. 

3.  Examination  and  determination  as  to  weight,  measure, 
quality,  etc.  ;  test.  Specif.  :  a  Trial  by  tasting  of  food  or 
drink  before  offering  it  to  a  person.  Obs.  b  Analysis,  as  of 
an  ore  or  drug  to  determine  the  presence  and  amount  of  one 
or  more  ingredients  ;  as,  alkaloidal  assay.  See  assaying. 

4.  The  substance  to  be  assayed  ;  also,  the  tabulated  result 
of  assaying. 

5.  Assault ;  attack.  Obs. 

6.  Tested  purity,  value,  or  character.  Obs. 

With  gold  and  pearl  of  rich  assay.  Spenser. 

as  say'  (8- sa'),  V.  t.  ;  as-sayed'  (-sad');  as-say'ing.  [OF. 
asaier ,  essaier ,  F.  essayer,  f r.  essai.  See  assay,  n.,  essay,  v.] 

1.  To  try;  to  test;  to  attempt;  to  endeavor  after;  to 
apply.  Obs.  or  Archaic. 

To-night  let  us  assai/  our  plot.  Shak. 

Soft  words  to  his  fierce  passion  she  assayed.  Milton. 

2.  To  subject  to  the  process  of  assaying  or  of  chemical 
analysis  ;  —  used  chiefly  in  metallurgy. 

3.  Specif.,  to  make  assay  or  trial  of  ;  as  :  a  To  taste  (food 
or  drink)  before  serving,  as  to  a  person  of  rank,  b  To  try 
or  ascertain  by  touching,  sounding,  examining,  inquiring, 
experiencing,  tempting,  assailing,  or  the  like,  c  To  analyze, 
or  submit  to  a  chemical  process,  as  a  metal  or  ore,  to  deter¬ 
mine  one  or  more  ingredients. 

as  say',  V.  i.  To  make  assay  ;  to  attempt,  try,  or  endeavor. 
Archaic.  In  this  sense  essay  is  now  commonly  used. 

She  thrice  assayed  to  speak.  Dryden. 

assay  balance.  A  very  sensitive  balance  used  in  the  as¬ 
saying  of  gold1  silver,  etc.,  for  weighing  the  beads.  It  usu¬ 
ally  has  magnifying  lenses  for  reading  the  graduations, 
as-say'er  (-er),  n.  One  who  assays.  Specif.  :  a  One  who 
assays  metallic  ores  or  compounds,  b  One  who  tastes  food 
or  drink  before  it  is  offered  to  a  person. 


as-say'lng  (a-sa'Tng),  n.  Act,  action,  or  process  denoted 
by  the  verb  assay.  Specif.,  Metal.,  the  determination  of 
the  value  of  ores,  metals,  etc. ;  specif.,  the  analysis  of  ores, 
bullion,  alloys,  etc.,  to  determine  the  proportion  of  pure  or 
precious  metal  present. 

assay  master  An  officer  who  assays  gold  or  silver  coin, 
bullion,  or  plate.  , 

assay  pound  A  small  standard  weight  used  in  assaying 
bullion,  etc.,  sometimes  equaling  0.5  gram,  but  varying 
with  the  assayer.  ,  . 

assay  ton.  A  weight  of  29.166+  grams  used  m  assaying, 
for  convenience.  Since  it  bears  tne  same  relation  to  the 
milligram  that  a  ton  of  2000  avoirdupois  pounds  does  to  the 
troy  ounce,  the  weight  in  milligrams  of  precious  metal  ob¬ 
tained  from  an  assay  ton  of  ore  gives  directly  the  number 
of  ounces  to  the  ton. 

as-sec  U-ra'tion  (a-fcSk'u-ra'shwn),  n.  [LL.  assecuratio.] 

1.  Assurance;  certainty.  Obs. 

2.  Maritime  Law.  Insurance  ;  assurance.  Obs.  or  R. 

as  sem'blage  (8-sSm'blaj),  n.  [Cf.  F.  assemblage.  See  as¬ 
semble.]  1.  Act  of  assembling  ;  state  of  being  assembled. 

In  sweet  assemblage  every  blooming  grace.  Fenton. 

2.  A  collection  of  individuals,  or  of  particular  things  ;  an 
aggregation;  a  cluster;  as,  a  political  assemblage;  an  as¬ 
semblage  of  ideas. 

3.  The  fitting  together  or  uniting  of  parts  and  pieces,  as 
of  machinery,  carpentry,  and  joinery. 

4  Math.  =  aggregate,  n.,  5. 

Syn.  —  See  assembly. 

as  sem'ble  (-b’l),  v.  t.  ;  as-sem'bled  (-b'ld)  ;  as-sem'bling 
(-blTng).  [F.  assembler,  fr.  LL.  assimulare  to  bring  to¬ 
gether,  to  collect ;  L.  ad  -|-  simul  together  ;  akin  to  simi- 
lis  like,  Gr.  apa  at  the  same  time,  and  E.  same.  Cf.  assim¬ 
ilate,  same.]  1.  To  collect  into  one  place  or  body ;  to 
bring  or  call  together;  to  convene  ;  to  congregate. 

Thither  he  assembled  all  his  train.  Milton. 

All  the  men  of  Israel  assemble d  themselves.  1  Kings  viii.  2. 

2.  To  join  or  put  together,  as  man  and  wife  ;  couple.  Obs. 

3.  To  collect  and  put  together  the  parts  of ;  as,  to  assem¬ 
ble  a  bicycle,  watcli,  gun,  or  other  manufactured  article. 

as-sem'ble,  v.  i.  To  meet  or  come  together,  as  a  number 
of  individuals ;  to  convene  ;  to  congregate.  Dryden. 

The  Parliament  assembled  in  November.  W.  Massey. 
as-sem'bler  (-bier),  n.  1.  One  that  assembles,  or  brings 
or  puts  together. 

2.  One  who  convenes  with  others  ;  specif.,  a  member  of 
an  assembly,  as  of  the  Westminster  Assembly, 
as-sem'bly  (-blT),  n. ;  pi.  -blies  (-bliz).  [F.  assembUe, 
fr.  assembler.  See  assemble.]  1.  A  company  of  person** 
collected  together  in  one  place,  usually  for  some  common 
purpose,  esp.  for  deliberation  and  legislation,  for  worship, 
or  for  social  entertainment ;  a  concourse.  In  some  of  the 
United  States  the  legislature,  or  the  popular  branch  of  it, 
is  called  the  Assembly,  or  the  Ge7ieral  Assembly.  In  the 
Presbyterian  Church  the  General  Assembly  is  the  highest 
ecclesiastical  tribunal,  composed  of  ministers  and  ruling 
elders  delegated  from  each  presbytery  ;  as,  the  General 
Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  United  States, 
or  of  Scotland.  Assemblies,  public  and  private,  for  “  con¬ 
versation,  gallantry,  news,  and  play,’’  were  formerly  a 
feature  of  fashionable  society,  esp.  in  the  18th  century. 

2.  Act  of  coming  together  ;  state  of  being  assembled. 

3.  Meeting  or  junction  of  two.  Obs. 

4.  Hostile  engagement.  Obs. 

5-  A  collection  of  inanimate  objects.  Obs.  Howell. 

6  Mil.  A  signal  given  by  drum,  bugle,  trumpet,  or  all 
field  music  for  troops  to  assemble,  or  fall  in. 

Syn.  —  Company,  group,  collection, concourse. gathering, 
meeting,  convention.—  Assembly,  assemblage.  An  assembly 
consists  only  of  persons,  an  assemblage  of  either  persons 
or  (less  commonly)  things ;  as,  an  assembly  of  minerSj  an 
assemblage  of  skaters,  an  assemblage  of  building  materials. 
As  applied  to  a  gathering  of  persons,  assembly  is  more  for- 
mal  than  assemblage ,  and  usually  implies  a  body  that  has 
met  and  is  acting  m  concert  for  some  common  end  ;  as,  the 
Westminster  Assembly,  the  National  Assembly.  See  com¬ 
pany. 

Assembly  of  Divines.  See  Westminster  Assembly.  — A.  of 
Notables,  a  F.  Hist.  An  assembly  of  prominent  persons 
from  the  three  estates  called  by  the  king  on  extraordi¬ 
nary  occasions.  The  two  most  famous  were  those  convoked 
under  Louis  XVI.  in  1787  and  1788.  b  Alex.  Hist.  An  assem¬ 
bly  which  in  July,  1863,  proclaimed  Mexico  an  empire  and 
offered  the  crown  to  Maximilian,  Archduke  of  Austria, 
as-sem'bly-man  (-man),  n.  ;  pi.  -men  (-m£n).  A  member 
of  an  assembly,  esp.  [cap.]  of  the  lower  branch  of  a  State 
legislature. 

assembly  room.  A  room  in  which  persons  assemble,  esp. 
for  dancing  or  other  social  entertainment, 
as-sent'  (a-sSnt'),  n.  [OF.  assent,  fr.  assentir.  See  assent, 
v.]  Act  of  assenting;  the  act  of  the  mind  in  admitting  or 
agreeing  to  anything ;  concurrence  with  approval ;  con¬ 
sent ;  agreement;  acquiescence. 

Faith  is  the  assent  to  any  proposition,  on  the  credit  of  the  pro¬ 
poser.  Locke. 

The  assent,  if  not  the  approbation,  of  the  prince.  Prescott. 
as-sent',  v.  i. ;  as-sent'ed  ;  as-sent'ing.  [F.  assentir , 
L.  assentir  e,  assentiri;  ad  -f-  sen  tire  to  feel,  think  :  cf.  OF. 
asenter ,  L.  ‘assentari.  See  sense.]  To  admit  a  thing  as 
true;  to  express  one’s  agreement,  acquiescence,  concur¬ 
rence,  or  concession. 

And  the  Jews  also  assented,  saying  that  these  things  were  so. 

Acts  xxiv.  9. 

The  princess  assented  to  all  that  was  suggested.  Macaulay. 
Syn.  —  Agree,  concur,  accede,  acquiesce,  accord.  —  As- 


Ass  (as),  n.,  sing,  of  /Esjr. 

ass.  Scot.  vor.  of  ash,  sing,  of 
ashes.  [tion.J 

ass.  Abbr.  Assistant ;  associa-| 
As  sa-ti'as  (fis'd-bl't/s).  Bib. 
assaclne.  +  assassin. 
as'sa  cu  (fts'd-koo),  n.  [Brazil¬ 
ian. 1  The  sand-box  tree. 

As'sad  (fis'&d),  n.  In  the 
“Arabian  Nights,”  a  prince, 
sen  of  Camaralzaman  by  Queen 
Haiatalnefous,  wronglv  doomed 
to  death,  with  his  half  brother 
Amgiad,  bv  their  father.  They 
were  spared  by  theemir  who  was 
to  kill  them,  and  were  finally 
restored  to  their  father, 
es'sa-dy  (-dl),  n.  =  arsedjne. 
as  sa-fet'i-da,  as  sa  -  feet  '  1  -  da. 

Vars.  of  ASAFETIDA. 

as'sa-gay.  Var.  of  assagai. 
assaie.  +  assay. 
assaige.  +  as^ikoe. 
as-satl',  n.  [Cf.  OF.  assaille.) 
An  attack.  Archaic. 


as  s&il'a-bl.  Assailable.  Kef. 

S/>. 

as-sail'a-ble,  a.  See  -able.  — 
as-sail'a-ble-ness,  n. 
as  saild'.  Assailed.  Kef.  Sp. 
as-sail 'er,  n.  [Cf.  F.  aasailteur.] 
An  assailant.  [Bib.  ( 

As-sal'i  moth  (rt-s&l'Y-mOth).  | 
assalt  +  assault. 
as-sal'to  (iis-eiil'td),  n.  [It.] 
'encing.  Assault.  B.  Jonson. 
assalye  f  ASSAIL, 
as'sa  mar  (fis'd-miir),  n.  [L. 
aware  to  roast  4-  amaru s,  bitter.] 
Chem.  a  A  hitter  yellow  sub- 
stance  produced  in  roasting 
bread  or  a  similar  substance, 
b  A  yellow  sirup  obtained  in 
distilling  cane  sugar. 
Assa-ni'as  (fts'd-nT'ds).  Bib. 
as'sa-pan'  (fis'd-pAn'),  as  sa- 
pan'ic  (-Ik),  n  The  American 
flying  squirrel  ( Sciurojttervs ). 
As  sa  re'moth  (fts'd-re'mbth). 
Bib. 


as-sa'ri-on  (a-85'rT-dn),/i.  Also  | 

as'sa-ry  (li'd-rY).  [Gr.  do’erd-  j 
piov,  or  L.  assari »/.•?.]  A  Roman 
coin  ;  an  as  of  small  weight. 
See  as,  the  weight, 
as-sas 'sin,  v.  t.  (Cf.  F.  assas- 
siner.']  To  assassinate.  Obs. 
as  saB'sl-na-cy,  n  Assassina¬ 
tion.  Obs. 

as-sas  'si  nate.  n.  [F.  assas- 
sinat.]  Obs.  1.  An  assassination. 
2.  An  assassin.  Dry < ten. 

as-sas'si-na-tive,  a.  Murder-  j 
ous  ;  assassinous.  Bare. 
as-sas 'si-na  tor,  n.  An  assassin.  ' 
as-Bas'si-na'tre8B,  n.  A  female 
assassin. 

as-sas'sl-nist,  n.  An  advocate 
of  assassination. 

as-sas'si-nous.  a.  Murderous  ;  i 
assassinative.  Bare. 
as'sate.  v.  t.  [L.  a.«nre.]  To 
roast.  Bare.  —  as-sa'tion  (d-sa'- 
sht/n),  n.  Bare.  Isault.l 

as  sault',  v.  i.  To  make  on  a«-|  [ 


as-sault'a-ble.  a.  See -able. 

as  sault'er,  n.  One  who  makes 
an  assault :  an  assailant, 
assaut  +  assault. 
as-saut',  adv.  a.  [OF.  a  (L. 
ad)  +  saut  leap.]  In  the  rut¬ 
ting  or  sexual  heat;  — in  the 
phrase  to  go  or  be  assaut.  Obs. 
assauz.  Ohs.  pi.  of  assault. 
as-say'a-ble,  a.  See -able. 
assay  bar.  See  gold  bar. 
as  sayd'.  Assayed.  Kef.  Sp. 
assayer’s  mark.  See'  hall 

MARK.  [ BA  R.  | 

as  say' -office  bar.  See  oold| 
asBch-.  For  obsolete  forms  be¬ 
ginning  assch-  see  those  in  ash- 
and  asch*. 

asse.  f  ash,  ask,  ass. 
asse  (as),  n.  The  caama. 
as-seal',  r.  t.  [OF.  en*eeler.~\ 
To  seal.  Obs.  [frey.j 

ass '-ear',  n.  The  common  com-| 
as8ease.  +  assess. 
as  sec-ta'tion  (fis'?k-t5'sh»7n!. 


n.  [L.  assectatio .]  Attendance 
or  waiting  upon.  Rare. 
as' se-cu' ranee.  ».  [LL.  asse- 
curantia .]  Assurance.  Obs.  3f  B. 
as'se-cu-ra'tor,  n.  Maritime 
Law.  An  insurer.  Obs.  or  B. 
as  se  cure',  v.  t.  [LL.  assecu- 
rare .]  To  make  sure  or  safe  ; 
to  assure.  Obs. 

as'se-cu'tion  (-kO'shun),  n.  [L. 
assequi,  asseevtus,  to  obtain  ;  ad 
+  sequi  to  follow.]  An  obtain¬ 
ing  or  acquiring.  Obs. 
as'sa-date  (fis'f-dat),  v.  t.  [LL. 
assedare.  See  assess.]  Old 
Scots  Law.  To  lease.  —  as  se- 
da'tion  (-da'shiln),  n. 
As'se-dim  (ft6't*-dtm).  D  Bib. 
as'se-gai.  Var.  of  assagai. 
assege.  +  assieoe. 
as-seize',  v.  t.  To  seize.  Obs. 
assele.  +  asseal. 
as-self',  v.  t.  [ad-  -f-  self.)  To 
take  to  one’s  self ;  to  appropri¬ 
ate.  Bare. 


assell.  +  eisell. 
assellere.  +  axillar. 
as-8em'bl.  Assemble.  Ref.  Sp. 
assemblage  stitch.  Lace  Mak¬ 
ing.  See  Alencon  lace. 
as  sem'bl&nce.  n.  [Cf.  OF.  as¬ 
semblage.]  Obs.  1.  R  e  s  e  m 
blance  ;  appearance  ;  show. 

Care  I  for  the  .  .  .  stature, 
bulk,  and  big  as  semblance  of  a 
man!  Give  me  the  spirit.  Shak. 
2.  An  assembling  ;  assemblage, 
as-sem'bld.  Assembled.  Ref.  Sp. 
as-sem'ble,  v.  t.  To  liken  ;  to 
compare  ;  to  resemble.  Obs. 
as-sem'ble,  n.  Mil.  =  assem¬ 
bly,  6. 

assemble.  +  assembly. 

as  sem'blf'e'  (A  saN  bla'),  n. 
[F.]  A  social  gathering, 
as-sem'ble-ment,  n.  [F.]  An 
assembly.  Obs. 
assend.  ‘  Obs.  p.  p.  of  ashrnd. 
assende.  +  ASCEZTD. 
assenghe.  ensign. 


ale,  senate,  care,  ftm,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofa  ;  eve,  6vent,  find,  recent,  maker;  Ice,  Ill;  old,  JSbey,  orb,  5dd,  sSft,  connect ; 

1  Foreign  Word.  f  Obsolete  Variant  of.  +  combined  with.  =  equals. 


use,  unite,  <irn,  ip,  circus,  menu; 


ASSENT 
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ASSIGNMENT 


bent,  consent.  Assent  implies  primarily  an  act  of  the  un¬ 
derstanding,  and  applies  to  opinions  or  propositions ;  as, 
“To  assent  to  [a  proposition]  is  to  acquiesce  in  it  as  true’’ 
(J.  II.  Newman) ;  “  One  was  convinced  and  believed  and 
assented  ”  ( D .  Webster).  Consent  involves  the  will  or  the 
feelings,  and  denotes  compliance  with  what  is  requested  or 
desired  ;  as,  “  My  son,  if  sinners  entice  thee,  consent  thou 
not”  (Prov.  i.  10).  But  neither  assent  nor  consent  neces¬ 
sarily  implies  approval.  Assent  may  also  apply  to  actions 
or  proposals  which  involve  a  less  degree  of  interest  or 
feeling  than  consent;  as,  a  lady  may  assent  to  a  gentle¬ 
man’s  opening  the  window ;  but  if  he  makes  a  proposal  of 
marriage,  he  must  await  her  consent.  See  agree,  accede. 
as-sent'  (a- s5nt'),  v.  t.  To  agree  to;  to  sanctiou;  to  decide 
on.  Rare ,  except  inp.p.  (See  assented.) 
as  sen-ta'tion  (Ss'en-ta'shan),  n.  [L.  assentatio.  See  as¬ 
sent,  v.]  Ready  assent ;  insincere,  flattering,  or  obsequi¬ 
ous  assent ;  hypocritical  or  pretended  concurrence. 

Abject  flattery  and  indiscriminate  assentation  degrade  as  much 
as  indiscriminate  contradiction  and  noisy  debate  disgust. 

Ld.  Chesterfield. 

as  sen  ta'tor  (-ter  ;  5s'8n-ta'ter),  7i.  [L.,  fr.  asseniai'i  to 
assent  constantly.]  An  obsequious  person  ;  a  flatterer.  — 
as-sent'a-to-ry  (d-sgn'td-to-rt),  a.  — to-ri-ly,  adv. 
as  sent'ed,  p.  p.  ti*  p.  a.  of  assent. 
assented  bonds  or  stocks,  Finance ,  those  deposited  under 
an  agreement  by  which  the  owners  assent  to  some  pro- 

gosea  change  affecting  their  amount,  nature,  or  status. 

f.  READJUSTMENT. 

as  sen'tient  (a-sSn'shent),  a.  [L.  assentiens ,  p.  pr.]  As¬ 
senting.  —  n.  An  assenter. 

as-sen'tive  (-tYv),  a.  Giving  assent ;  of  the  nature  of  assent ; 
complying.  —  as  sen'tive  ness,  n. 

as  sen'tor  (u-sSn't#r),  n.  One  who  assents;  specif.,  Eng. 
Law ,  one  of  the  voters,  in  addition  to  the  proposer  and 
seconder,  required  to  indorse  the  nomination  of  a  candi¬ 
date  for  election,  as  to  Parliament. 

as-sert'  (a-sQrt'),  v.  t. ;  as-sert'ed;  as-sert'ing.  [L.  as- 
sertus,  p.  p.  of  asserei'e  to  join  or  fasten  to  one’s  self,  claim, 
maintain ;  ad  -j-  serere  to  join  or  biud  together.  See 
series.]  1.  To  deliver  or  set  free,  as  in  the  phrase,  “  to 
assert  into  a  state  of  liberty.”  Bp.  Patrick. 

2.  To  maintain  ;  defend.  Obs.  or  Archaic. 

That  ...  I  may  assert  Eternal  Providence, 

And  justify  the  ways  of  God  to  men.  Milton. 

I  will  assert  it  from  the  scandal.  Jer.  Taylor. 
3.  To  maintain  or  defend,  as  a  cause  or  a  claim,  by  words 
or  measures  ;  to  vindicate  a  claim  or  title  to  ;  as,  to  assert 
our  rights  and  liberties. 

4.  To  affirm  ;  to  declare  with  assurance,  or  plainly  and 
strongly  ;  to  state  positively  ;  to  aver  ;  to  asseverate. 

Nothing  is  more  shameful  .  .  .  than  to  assert  anything  to  be 
done  without  a  cause.  *  Hay. 

Syn.  —  Declare,  affirm,  allege,  aver;  uphojd,  support,  ad¬ 
vocate,  plead. —Assert,  MAINTAIN,  DEFEND,  VINDICATE.  To 
assert  is  to  state  or  claim  positively,  sometimes  even  ob¬ 
trusively  or  aggressively ;  as,  to  assert  one’s  rights ;  “  That 
.  .  .  which  .  .  .  Milton,  claiming  the  privilege  of  self-de¬ 
fense,  asserts  of  himself,  and  challenges  his  calumniators 
to  disprove  ”  ( Coleridge ).  To  maintain  is  to  uphold  what 
one  has  asserted;  as,  “Further  I  say,  and  further  will 
maintain  ”  (Shak.) ;  “  The  old  astronomers  discovered  and 
maintained  much  that  was  true  ”  ( Coleridge ).  To  defend 
is  to  maintain  against  attack;  as,  to  defend  a  thesis; 
“Dullness!  whose  good  old  cause  I  yet  defend'1'  (Pope). 
To  vindicate  is  to  defend  successfully  ;  as,  to  vindicate  a 
claim;  “God  .  .  .  will  not  long  defer  to  vindicate  the  glory 
of  his  name  ”  (Milton).  See  affirm,  declare',  allege. 
to  assert  one’s  self,  to  claim  or  vindicate  one’s  rights  or  posi¬ 
tion  ;  to  demand  and  compel  recognition, 
as-sert'er  (3-sGr'ter),  n.  One  who  asserts ;  assertor. 

The  inflexible  asserter  of  the  rights  of  the  church.  Milman. 
as-ser'iion  (-shwn),  n.  [L.  assertio:  cf.  F.  assertion.']  Act 
of  asserting,  or  that  which  is  asserted  ;  esp.  :  a  Mainte¬ 
nance  ;  vindication  ;  as,  the  assertion  of  one’s  rights  or 
prerogatives,  b  Positive  declaration  or  averment ;  affirma¬ 
tion  ;  statement  asserted  ;  position  advanced. 

There  is  a  difference  between  assertion  and  demonstration. 

Macaulay. 

as-ser'tive  (a-sGr'tYv),  a.  Positive  ;  affirming  confidently  ; 
affirmative  ;  peremptory. 

In  a  confident  and  assertive  form.  Olanvill. 

—  as-ser'tive-ly,  adv.  —  as  ser'tive  ness,  n. 

as-ser'tor  (-ter),  n.  [L.]  One  who  asserts  something. 

Syn.  —  Affirmer,  supporter,  vindicator,  defender, 
as  ser-tO'ri-al  (Ss'er-to'rT-al),  a.  Asserting  that  a  thing 
is;  —  distinguished  from  problematical  and  apodeictical. 

—  as  ser-to'ri-al  ly,  adv. 

as-ser'to-ry  (a-sffr'to-rT),  «.  [L.  assert  orius.]  Affirming; 

maintaining.  —  as-ser'to-ri-ly,  adv.  Rare. 

Arguments  .  .  .  assertory ,  not  probatory.  Jer.  Taylor. 
An  assertory ,  not  a  promissory,  declaration.  Bentham. 
assertory  oath,  an  extrajudicial  oath  required  upon  induc¬ 
tion  to  office  ;  —  sometimes  so  called.  —  a.  proposition,  Logic , 
a  proposition  asserting  a  fact  but  not  its  necessity, 
ass'es’  bridge  (as'8z  ;  -Tz).  [A  translation  of  L.  a 
pons  asinorum. J  The  fifth  proposition  of  the  a 

first  book  of  Euclid,  that  “  The  angles  at  the  /\ 

base  of  an  isosceles  triangle  are  equal  to  one  /  \ 

another.”  Humorous.  “  A  schoolboy,  stam-  . [_ _ \c 

mering  out  his  asses'  bridge."  F.  Harrison.  \ 

as  sess'  (a-s6s'),  v.  t.  ;  as-sessed'  (-s8st') ;  as-  / 
sess'ing.  [OF.  assesser  to  regulate,  settle,  LL.  dr  V 
assessare  to  value  for  taxation,  fr.  L.  as-  /  ' 

sidere ,  asses  sum ,  to  sit  by,  esp.  of  judges  in  Asses’  Bridge, 
a  court,  in  LL.  to  assess,  tax.  See  assize,  h  a  c  Isosceles 
v.  ;  cf.  cess.]  1.  To  fix  or  determine  the  Triangle,  he.  cd , 

rate  or  amount  of.  d ™ on™ ra"t ion 

This  sum  iB  assessed  and  raised  upon  individ-  for  -n[r  \g8eB’ 
uals  by  commissioners.  Blackstone.  Bridge  7/6  ee. 

2.  To  apportion  (a  sum  to  be  paid  by  a  h 


person,  a  community,  or  an  estate),  in  the  nature  of  a  tax, 
fine,  etc. ;  to  impose  (a  tax  upon  a  person,  an  estate,  or  an 
income)  according  to  a  rate  or  apportionment. 

3.  To  determine  and  impose  a  tax  or  fine  upon  (a  person, 
community,  estate,  or  income) ;  to  tax  ;  as,  the  club  as¬ 
sessed  each  member  twenty-five  dollars. 

4.  To  value ;  to  make  a  valuation  or  official  estimate  of 
(property)  for  the  purpose  of  taxation. 

assessed  taxes,  Eng.  Law ,  a  group  of  taxes  assessed  and 
charged  upon  persons,  and  based  upon  the  nature  or 
number  of  their  houses,  male  servants,  private  carriages, 
saddle,  carriage,  and  racing  horses,  hair  powder,  and  ar¬ 
morial  bearings.  These  taxes  are  now  classed  as  duties. 
as  ses'sion  (a-sSsh'izn),  n.  [L.  assessio ,  fr.  assidere  to  sit 
by;  ad  -\-sedere.  See  sit.]  A  sitting  beside  or  near.  Rare. 
—  as  ses'sion  a-ry  (  a-rl),  a.  Rare. 

as  sess  ment  (a-sSs'meut),  n.  1.  Act  of  assessing;  act  of 
apportioning  or  determining  an  amount  or  amounts  to  be 
paid  ;  as,  an  assessment  of  damages,  or  of  taxes  ;  an  as¬ 
sessment  of  the  members  of  a  club. 

2.  A  valuation  of  property  for  the  purpose  of  taxation; 
such  valuation  and  an  adjudging  of  the  sum  to  be  levied  ; 
as,  an  assessment  of  property  or  an  assessment  on  property. 

3.  The  entire  plan  or  scheme  fixed  upon  for  charging  or 
taxing  ;  also,  the  valuation,  or  a  specific  charge  or  tax,  de¬ 
termined  upon ;  amount  assessed. 

4.  An  apportionment  of  an  amount  subscribed  for  stock 
into  successive  installments  ;  also,  one  of  these  installments 
(in  England  termed  a  “  call  ”).  U.  S. 

assessment  company.  Life  Insurance.  A  company  that 
gives  assessment  insurance. 

assessment  life  Insurance,  <>>■  assessment  Insurance 

Properly,  any  form  of  life  insurance  that  does  not  guar¬ 
antee  an  absolute  amount  at  death  in  consideration  of  a 
fixed  premium  charge  determined  in  advance  for  the  whole 
term  of  the  contract,  the  death  benefit  being  paid  in  whole 
or  in  part  from  the  proceeds  of  an  assessment  collected 
for  the  purpose.  J.  A.  Jackson. 

assessment  work.  Mining.  The  annual  work  upon  an 
unpatented  mining  claim  on  the  public  domain,  necessary 
under  the  United  States  law  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
possessory  title  thereto.  Colloq.,  Western  U.  S. 
as  ses'sor  (d-sS.s'er),  n.  [L.,  lit.,  one  who  sits  beside,  fr. 
assidere;  in  LL.,  an  assessor  of  taxes  :  cf.  F.  assess eur. 
See  assess.]  1.  One  appointed  or  elected  to  assist  a  judge 
or  magistrate  with  his  special  knowledge  of  the  subject  to 
be  decided  ;  as,  legal  assessors  ;  nautical  assessors. 

2.  One  who  sits  by  another,  as  next  in  dignity,  or  as  an 
assistant  and  adviser  ;  an  associate  in  office. 

Whence  to  his  Son, 

The  assessor  of  his  throne,  he  thus  began.  Milton. 

3.  One  appointed  to  assess  property  for  taxation. 

as  ses-so'rl-al  (5s'8s-so'rY-dl),  a.  [Cf.  F.  assessoj'ial,  L.  as¬ 
sessor  ius.]  Of  or  pert,  to  an  assessor  or  a  court  of  assessors, 
as'set  (2s'St),  n.  Any  article  or  part  of  one’s  assets  con¬ 
sidered  separately.  See  assets. 

asset  currency.  Banking.  Currency  secured  by  the  gen¬ 
eral  assets  of  the  issuing  bank,  as  distinguished  from  that 
secured  by  special  deposits  of  government  bonds,  or  the 
like,  as  under  the  national  banking  system, 
as  seth'  (a-sSth'),  as-sethe',  n.  [OF.  asset ,  due  to  mis¬ 
understanding  assez ,  prop,  adv.,  enough,  as  a  noun  in  nom. 
sing,  or  acc.  pi.  Cf.  assets.]  Satisfaction  ;  amends.  Obs. 
as-sethe',  v.  t.  To  satisfy.  Obs. 

as'sets  (Ss'Sts),  n.  pi.  [OF.  asez  enough,  F.  assez ,  fr.  L. 
ad  -J-  satis,  akin  to  Gr.  a8rp'  enough,  Goth,  saps  full.  Cf. 
2d  assai,  satisfy.]  1.  Law.  a  Orig.,  property  of  a  deceased 
person  which,  in  the  hands  of  his  heir  or  executor,  is  suffi¬ 
cient  to  pay  his  debts  and  legacies  ;  hence,  the  property  of 
a  deceased  person  subject  by  law  to  the  payment  of  his 
debts  and  legacies,  b  The  entire  property,  of  all  6orts,  of 
an  insolvent  or  bankrupt,  or  of  a  person,  association,  cor¬ 
poration,  or  estate,  applicable  or  subject  to  the  payment 
of  his  or  its  debts.  In  the  law  of  administration,  assets  are 
assets  in  hand,  or  assets  entre  main,  or  those  going  directly 
to  the  executor  or  other  trustee  to  satisfy  the  claims 
against  him  as  such;  and  assets  by,  or  per,  descent,  or  those 
descending  to  the  heir  and  rendering  him  liable  to  their 
extent  for  specialty  debts  of  his  ancestor. 

2.  Specif.,  Life  Insurance,  as  commonly  understood,  funds 
held  or  invested  by  a  company  in  forms  other  than  the  fu¬ 
ture  premiums  secured  to  it  by  a  lien  upon  its  policies, 
as-sev'er-ate  (5-sgv'er-at),  v.  t.;  as-sev'er-at'ed  (-at/ed), 
as-sev'er-at'ing  (-at'Tng).  [L.  asseveratus,  p.  p.  of  asse- 
verare  to  assert  seriously  or  earnestly;  ad  -j-  sever  us.  See 
severe.]  To  affirm  or  aver  positively,  or  with  solemnity; 
as,  to  asseverate  that  one  has  seen  a  ghost. 

Syn.  —  Aver,  protest,  declare.  See  affirm. 
as  sev  er  a'tlon  (-a'shSn),  n.  [L.  asseveratio .]  Act  of 
asseverating,  or  that  which  is  asseverated  ;  positive  affir¬ 
mation  or  assertion  ;  solemn  declaration. 

Another  abuse  of  the  tongue  I  might  add,  —  vehement  a.wi>- 
era tions upon  slight  and  trivial  occasions.  Hay. 

as-sev'er-a-tive  (-a-tYv),  a.  Characterized  by  assevera¬ 
tion  ;  asserting  positively. 

as  sib'i-late  (a-sTb'T-lat),  v.  t.  [L.  assibilatus ,  p.  p.  of  as- 
sibilare  to  hiss  out ;  ad-{-  sibilat  e  to  hiss.]  To  make  sibi¬ 
lant  ;  to  change  to  a  sibilant,  as  -lion  to  -.sAun,  di&e  to 
ditch.  «/.  Pei/e.  —  as-sibi-la'tion  (-la'shwn),  n. 

As  si-de'an  j  (Ss'Y-de'an),  n.  [Heb.  khasidtm,  pi.,  fr. 
As  sl  daB'an  I  khasad  to  be  pious.]  Jewish  Hist.  One 
of  the  Chasidim.  See  Chasidim  a 

as-sider-a'tlon  (a-sYd'er-a'shftn),  n.  [LL.  assideratus  par¬ 
alyzed,  fr.  L.  ad  siderari  to  be  planet-struck,  to  be  sun- 
struck  :  cf.  It.  assiderato  benumbed  with  cold.]  Med. 
Jurisprudence.  Homicide,  esp.  infanticide,  by  exposing  for 
a  long  time  in  ice-cold  water,  to  conceal  the  cause  of  death. 


as'ai-du'l-ty  (Ss't-du'T-tl),  n. ;  pi.  -ties  (-tTz).  [L.  assidu- 
itas :  cf.  F.  assiduile.  See  assiduous.]  1.  Quality  or  state 
of  being  assiduous  ;  specif.,  constant  or  close  application  or 
attention,  esp.  to  some  business  or  enterprise  ;  diligence. 

I  have,  with  much  pains  and  assiduity,  qualified  myself  for  a 
noinenclator.  _  Addison. 

2  Studied  and  persevering  attention  to  a  person  ;  —  usu¬ 
ally  in  the  pi. 

as  sid'u  ous  (d-sidji-ws),  a.  [L.  assiduus ,  fr.  assidere  to  sit 
near  or  close  ;  ad  -f-  sedere  to  sit.  See  sit.]  1.  Constant  in 
application  or  attention  ;  devoted;  attentive;  unremitting. 
She  grows  more  assiduous  in  her  attendance.  Addison. 

2  Performed  with  constant  diligence  or  attention;  unre¬ 
mitting  ;  persistent ;  as,  assiduous  labor. 

To  weary  him  with  my  assiduous  cries.  Milton. 

3  Constantly  attentive  to  a  person  ;  attentive  to  another’s 
desires.  Obs. 

Few  can  be  assiduous  without  servility.  Johnson. 

4  Continually  present  or  recurring;  frequent.  Obs. 

Syn.  —  Diligent,  attentive,  sedulous,  unwearied,  uninter¬ 
mitted,  persevering,  laborious,  indefatigable.  See  busy. 

—  as-sid'u-ous-ly,  adv.  —  as  sld'u  ous  ness,  n. 

as  si  en'tist  (Ss'T-Sn'tTst),  n.  [Cf.  F.  assientiste ,  Sp.  asen- 
tista.]  A  shareholder  of  a  company  furnishing  slaves  un¬ 
der  an  assiento  ;  one  of  the  parties  to  an  assiento  contract, 
as  si  en'to  (-to),  n.  [Sp.  asiejito  seat,  contract  or  agree¬ 
ment,  fr.  asentar  to  place  on  a  chair,  to  adjust,  to  make  an 
agreement.]  A  contract  or  convention  between  Spain  and 
another  power  for  furnishing  negro  slaves  for  the  Spanish 
dominions  in  America,  esp.  the  one  made  with  Great  Britain 
in  1713,  and  terminated  Oct.  5,  1750. 
as-sign'  (d-sin'),  v.  t. ;  as-signed7  (-sind7) ;  as-sign'ing. 
[ME.  assignen ,  asignen ,  F.  assigner ,  fr.  L.  assignare  ;  ad  -f- 
signare  to  mark,  mark  out,  designate,  signum  mark,  sign. 
See  sign.]  1.  To  appoint ;  allot;  apportion;  makeover. 

The  man  who  could  feel  thus  wan  worthy  of  a  better  station 
than  that  in  whieli  hit*  lot  had  been  assigned.  Southey. 

He  assigned  to  his  men  their  several  posts.  Presbott. 

2.  To  fix,  specify,  select,  designate,  or  refer ;  to  point  out 
authoritatively  or  exactly  ;  as,  to  assigti  a  limit ;  to  assign 
counsel ;  to  assign  a  day  for  trial ;  to  assigti  errors. 

All  as  the  dwarf  the  way  to  her  assigned.  Spenser. 
It  is  not  easy  to  assign  a  period  more  eventful.  De  (/ uincey . 

3.  Law.  To  transfer,  or  make  over  to  another,  esp.  to 
transfer  to,  and  vest  in,  certain  persons,  called  assignees , 
for  the  benefit  of  creditors. 

4.  To  exhibit ;  display.  Obs. 

Syn.  —  See  allot,  allege. 

to  assign  dower,  Law ,  to  set  out  by  metes  and  bounds  and 
allot  to  a  widow  her  share  or  portion  in  the  estate  of  her 
deceased  husband. 

as  sign',  v.  i.  Law.  To  transfer  or  pass  over  property  to 
another,  whether  for  the  benefit  of  the  assignee  or  of  the 
assignor’s  creditors,  or  in  furtherance  of  some  trust;  to 
make  an  assignment. 

as  sign',  n.  [Cf.  F.  assigne ,  p.  p.]  One  that  is  assigned,  as  : 
a  An  agent  or  representative  assigned  to  act  for  another, 
b  A  belonging ;  an  appurtenance.  Obs. 

Six  French  rapiers  and  poniards,  with  their  assigns,  as  girdle*, 
hangers,  and  so.  Shak. 

C  =  ASSIGNEE,  1. 

as  signa  ble  (rt-sin'd-b’l),  a.  That  may  be  assigned  ;  as, 
an  assupiable  bill ;  an  assignable  reason. — as-sign  a-bll'l-ty 
(-bll'T-tl),  n.  —  as  sign'a  bly,  adv. 
as'sig-nat  (is'Tg-n5t ;  F.  a/se'nya/),  n.  [F.,  fr.  L.  assigna- 
tus,  p.  p.  See  assign,  v.]  One  of  the  notes,  bills,  or  bonds, 
issued  as  currency  by  the  revolutionary  government  of 
France  (1789-96),  and  based  on  the  security  of  the  lands 
of  the  crown,  of  the  church,  of  nobles,  and  of  Emigres, 
which  had  been  appropriated  by  the  state.  The  assignats 
were  inconvertible  except  in  payment  for  public  lands,  and 
for  about  a  year  were  interest-oearing.  In  1796  a  new  form 
of  note  called  mandat  territorial,  enabling  the  holder  to 
take  immediate  possession  of  public  lands,  was  devised  to 
redeem  the  assignats,  which  had  then  been  issued  to  the 
amount  of  45  billion  francs;  and  by  May,  18U7,  both  were 
worthless  and  repudiated. 

as^ig-na'tion  (Ss'Tg-na'shwn),  n.  [L.  assignalio :  cf.  F. 
assignation .]  1.  An  assigning  or  allotting ;  apportionment. 

Tfiis  order  being  taken  in  the  senate,  as  touching  the  appoint¬ 
ment  and  assignation  of  those  provinces.  Holland. 

2.  An  appointment  of  time  and  place  for  meeting  or  inter¬ 
view  ;  —  used  chiefly  of  love  interviews,  and  now  commonly 
in  a  bad  sense. 

3.  A  making  over  by  transfer  of  title  ;  assignment. 

4.  That  which  is  assigned,  as  a  sum  of  money  ;  hence,  for¬ 
merly,  an  assignment  or  piece  of  paper  currency, 
assignation  to  writs  and  evidents,  and  assignation  to  rents, 
Scots  Laic,  two  clauses  following  the  reddendo  in  charters 
of  novodamus,  transferring  to  the  disponee  writs  and  evi¬ 
dents,  open  clauses  and  precepts,  and  unrecorded  convey¬ 
ances,  and  rents  to  become  due. 

as  signed'  (S-sind'),  pret.  d*  p.  p.  of  assign. 
assigned  servant,  a  convict  allotted  as  an  unpaid  servant,  as 
formerly  in  the  British  colonies. 

For  its  rough  cultivation  each  estate  had  a  multitude  of  hands 

—  of  purchased  and  assigned  servants.  Thackeray. 

as'sign-ee'  (Ss'T-ne'),  n.  [F.  assigne ,  p.  p.  of  assigner.  See 

assign,  v.;  cf.  assign  an  assignee.]  1.  Law.  A  person  to 
whom  an  assignment  is  made  ;  a  person  appointed  by  an¬ 
other  to  do  some  act,  or  enjoy  some  right,  privilege,  or  prop¬ 
erty  ;  as,  an  assignee  of  a  bankrupt.  See  assignment,  2. 
An  assignee  may  be  by  special  appointment  (then  called 
an  assignee  in  fact),  or  be  created  by  law,  as  an  executor. 

2  Formerly,  in  some  British  colonies,  an  assigned  servant, 
as  sign'ment  (u-sin'meut),  n.  [OF.  assignement :  cf.  LL. 
assignamentum.]  1.  An  allotting  or  an  appointment  to  a 
particular  person  or  use,  or  for  a  particular  time,  as  of  a 
cause  or  causes  in  court ;  also,  that  which  is  assigned. 


as-sent',  f  ascent. 
as-sent',  p.  p.  [Cf.  a-,  2.]  Sent; 
sent  for.  Obs. 

as  sen-ta'ne-ous,  a.  [LL.  assen- 
/awef/.*.]  Ready  to  consent.  R. 
as  sent'ant,  a.  [F.,  p.  pr.J  As¬ 
senting.  Obs.  —  n.  One  who 
asuents.  Obs. 

as'sen-ta'tious  (ttsVn-ta'shus), 
a.  Assentaneoua.  Rare. 
aAsent'er.  n.  One  who  assents, 
as  sent'ing.  p.  a.  «r  vb.  n.  of  as¬ 
sent,  r  —  as  sent'ing-ly,  adv. 
as  sent'ment,  n.  Assent ;  agree¬ 
ment.  Ohs.  or  Archaic. 
asseour,  n.  [OF.  Cf.  sewer.] 
=  sewer,  the  officer.  Obs. 
as  sert',  f  assart. 
as  sert',  n.  Assertion.  Obs. 
as-sert 'a-ble,  a.  See -able. 


as'ser-ta'tion  (a«'5r-ta'sh?7n), 
n.  ILL.  assertatio.]  Assertion. 
Obs.  [  Rare.  I 

as-sert'a-tive,  a.  Assertive.  | 

assertein.  +  ascertain. 
as-sert'i-ble.  Var.  of  assert- 
able.  [/fare, 

as-ser'tion-al,  a.  Assertorial.  | 

as-ser'tiv.  Assertive.  Ret'.  Sp. 
as  ser-tor'ic  (fts'gr-tfir'Tk  ).  as 
ser-tor'1-cal,  a.  =  ansektoki- 
al.  —  as  ser-tor'i-cal-ly.  adv. 
as-ser'tress,  n.  A  female  as¬ 
serter. 

as' ser-va'tlon.  n.  [L.  asservare 
to  preserved  A  keeping  ;  pres¬ 
ervation.  Obs. 

as-serve',  v.  t.  [OF.  asservir .] 
To  serve  ;  to  deserve.  Obs. 
as-ser'vlle,  v.  t.  [as-  =  ad-  -f- 


servile.]  To  make  servile.  Ohs. 

—  as-ser'vil-ize,  v.  t.  Ohs. 
ass'es’ -eyes',  n.  pi.  The  seeds 
of  cowhage.  [ment.  Obs.  | 
as  sess' ,  as-sesse',  n.  Assess- 1 
as  sess'a-ble,  a.  See  -able.  — 
as  sess'a-bly,  adv. 
as  sess-ee',  n.  One  upon  whom 
a  payment  is  assessed, 
as-ses'sor  ship,  n.  See  -sn  i  p. 
a8-8es'so-ry,«.  Assessorial.  Ohs. 
as-sest'.  Assessed.  Rtfi.  Sp. 
asseurance.  *1*  assurance. 
aaseure.  assure. 
as-sev'er,  v.  t.  (Cf.  OF.  asse- 
rerer,  L.  a sseverare.]  Archaic 
equiv.  of  asseverate.  [Obs.  I 
as-sev'er-ance./i.  Asseveration.! 
as-sev'er-ant,  a.  [  L.  assererans, 
p.  pr.]  Asseverating.  Obs.  — 


as-sev'er-ant-ly,  adv.  Obs. 

as-sev'er-at  ing-ly,  adv.  of  as¬ 
severating,  p.  pr.  [tive.  R.  I 
as  sev'er-a-to-ry,  a.  Assevera-| 
as  sew'er,  n.  [Cf.  sewer.]  = 
sewer,  the  officer.  Obs. 

||  as  sez'  bien'  (a'sa'  by&N'). 
[F.l  Pretty  well, 
assh-.  For  obsolete  forms  in 
assh-  see  those  in  Ast  ir-,  ash-. 
asshe.  +  asm,  ask. 
ass'head  ,  n.  A  blockhead  ;  an 
ass.  —  ass'head  ed,  a.  [  Obs. I 
aashreynt,  >>.  p.  of  vschren  c  h.  | 
Asshur  Var.  of  Asm  i;. 

As  shu'rim  (//-snoo'rTm ),  n. 
Bib  An  Arab  tribe  mentioned 
in  Genesis  xxv.  3. 
asshy.  +  ashy. 
as 'sl-dent,  a.  [L.  assidens,  p. 


pr.  of  assidere  to  sit  by.  See 

assess.]  Constantly  attendant; 
specif.  :  Med.  Usually  attending 
a  disease,  but  not  always;  as, 
assidenf  signs  or  symptoms. 

As  si-di'an  (ha'T-de'on).  Var. 
of  A  SSI  DB  IN. 

as  sid'u  al  (tf-sYd^fl-rtl),  a.  [OF. 
assiduel  or  LL.  a'ssidualis.)  As¬ 
siduous.  Obs.  Secreta  Secreto- 
r u hi.  —  as  sid'u-al-ly,  adv.  Obs. 
as  sid'n  ate  (-ttt),  a.  (  L.  assidu- 
atus,  p.  p.  of  assiduare  to  use 
assiduously.]  Assiduous.  Obs. 

as  sid'u  ate  ly,  adv.  Obs. 
as'si-due  (tts'T-dQ).  Var  of 
arsedine.  [Obs.l 

as-siege'  (d-sej'),  n.  A  siege.  | 
as-siege',  u.  t.  [ME.  asegen,  OF. 
aseyier ,  F.  assieger .]  To  besiege. 


Obs.  —  as-siege 'ment,  n.  Obs. 

—  as-sieg'er  (-sej'fr),  n.  Obs. 

II  as^iette'  (a'syet'),  n.  [F.] 

1.  A  plate. 

2.  Bookbinding.  A  mixture  of 

bole,  bloodstone,  and  galena, 
used  as  a  gilding  surface, 
ass'i-ty  (ds'T-fT),  v.  t.  [ass  + 
-fy.]  To  make  an  ass  of.  Hu¬ 
morous.  [Dial.  I 

as  sign',  v.  t.  To  sign.  Obs.  or| 
aB-sign',  7i.  Obs.  1.  An  assign¬ 
ing  ;  direction  ;  appointment 

2.  A  sign  ;  omen. 

3.  Erroneous  for  design. 
as-sign'a-bl.  Assignable.  Ref. | 
as-signd'.  Assigned.  Ref.  Sp. 
as  sign-ee'ship, /I.  See -ship. 
as-sign'er,  «.  One  who  assigns, 
or  makes  an  assignment 


food,  fo'ot ;  out,  oil ;  chair  ;  go  ;  sing,  igk  ;  then,  thin  ;  natiire,  verdure  (250) ;  K  =  chinG.  ich,  ach  (144) ;  boN  ;  yet ;  zh  =  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Guide. 

Full  explanations  of  Abbreviations,  Sitfus,  etc.*  immediately  precede  the  Vocabulary. 
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ASSOIL 


2 .  Law.  a  A  transfer  of  title  or  interest  by  writing,  as  of 
a  lease,  bond,  note,  or  bill  of  exchange  ;  esp.,  the  transfer 
of  property  in  trust  or  for  the  benefit  of  creditors ;  also, 
elliptically ,  a  general  assignment.  (See  under  general.  )  In 
general,  an  assignment  gives  no  greater  rights  than  be¬ 
longed  to  the  assignor  ;  and  all  accessories  pass  with  it,  as 
collateral  security  to  a  bond,  etc.  b  The  writing  by  which 
an  interest  is  transferred,  c  A  pointing  out  or  specifying  ; 
as,  assignment  of  error  in  proceedings  for  review ;  assign¬ 
ment  of  fraud  in  indictment ;  assignment  of  dower. 

assignment  system  The  system  of  assigning  convicts  as 
servants.  See  assigned  servant. 

as  sign  or'  (Ss'T-nfir'),  n.  [Cf.  OF.  assigneur.)  Law.  An 
assigner  ;  a  person  who  makes  an  assignment, 
as-slm'l  la  ble  (tf-sTm'T-M-b’l),  a.  That  may  be  assimilated. 
—  as  slm  i  la  bil'i-ty  (-bTl'T-tT),  n. 

as  slm'l  late  (-lat),  v.  t. ;  as-sim'i-lat'ed  (-lat'6d) ;  as-sim'- 
i-lat/ing  (-Tng).  [L.  assimilalus,  p.  p.  of  assimilate ; 

ad  -f-  similare  to  make  like,  similis  like.  See  similar  ;  cf. 
assemble.]  1.  To  bring  to  a  likeness  or  to  conformity  ;  to 
cause  a  resemblance  between.  Sir  M.  Hale. 

To  assimilate  our  law  to  the  law  of  Scotland.  John  Bright. 
Fast  falls  a  fleecy  shower  ;  the  downy  flakes 
Assimilate  all  objects.  ( ’owpt  r. 

2  To  liken  ;  to  compare. 

Marcus  Aurelius  mournfully  assimilated  the  career  of  a  con¬ 
queror  to  that  of  a  simple  robner.  Lecky. 

3.  To  appropriate  and  transform  or  incorporate  into  the 
substance  of  the  assimilating  body  ;  to  absorb  or  appropri¬ 
ate,  as  nourishment  ;  as,  food  is  assimilated  and  converted 
into  organic  tissue.  See  assimilation,  2. 

Hence  also  animals  and  vegetables  may  assimilate  their  nour¬ 
ishment.  Sir  1.  S>  wton . 

His  mind  had  no  power  to  assimilate  the  lessons.  Mcrivale. 

4.  Finance.  To  take  up  (stocks,  bonds,  etc.)  for  invest¬ 
ment  so  that  reselling  practically  ceases.  Cf  absorb,  v.  t. ,  5. 

5.  To  be  like  ;  to  resemble.  Obs. 

as  sim'l  late,  v.  i.  1.  To  be  or  become  similar  or  like  ;  also, 
to  conform  or  become  adapted.  Rare  or  Archaic. 

2.  To  absorb  or  be  converted  by  the  process  of  assimila¬ 
tion  ;  ta become  incorporated;  as,  some  foods  assimilate 
more  readily  than  others. 

I  am  a  foreign  material,  and  cannot  assimilate  with  the  Church 
of  England.  H.  Newman. 

as  Sim  1  la'tion  (-la'shiin),  n.  [L.  assimilatio:  cf.  F.  as¬ 
similation.]  1.  Act  or  process  of  assimilating,  or  bringing 
to  a  resemblance,  conformity,  or  identity  ;  also,  state  of  be¬ 
ing  so  assimilated  ;  as,  assimilation  of  one  sound  to  another. 

To  aspire  to  an  assimilation  with  God.  Dr,  H.  More. 
The  assimilation  of  gases  and  vapors.  Sir  ,/.  Hersehel. 

2.  Physiol.  The  conversion  or  incorporation  of  nutritive 
material  into  the  fluid  or  solid  substance  of  the  body.  It  is 
the  last  stage  or  series  of  stages  in  the  process  of  nutrition, 
following  after  digestion  and  absorption,  or  more  or  less 
simultaneous  with  the  latter.  In  its  strictest  sense  as¬ 
similation  is  synonymous  with  anabolism  or  constructive 
metabolism.  In  botany  it  was  formerly  applied  almost 
exclusively  to  the  process  of  carbon  dioxide  absorption 
and  carbon  fixation  now  called  photosynthesis  (which  see). 
It  is  now  used  of  the  incorporation  of  food  materials  into 
the  protoplasm,  as  in  animal  physiology.  See  metabolism. 

3.  Phon.  Conformation  of  a  sound,  usually  a  consonant, 
to  a  neighboring  sound.  Assimilation  is  partial ,  as  in  the 
change  of  the  labial  nasal  m  to  the  dental  nasal  n  before 
the  dental  t  in  ant ,  from  AS .s>m(e)te;  or  complete,  as  in  an¬ 
nounce  from  Lat.  annuntiare  (ad  +  nuntiare).  It  is  progres¬ 
sive  when  the  first  of  two  sounds  is  assimilated  to  the  sec¬ 
ond,  regressive  when  the  second  is  assimilated  to  the  first. 

Assimilation ,  like  many  of  our  grammatical  terms,  covers  a 
large  mass  of  phonetic  phenomena  which  have  a  homogeneous 
external  appearance,  but  are  of  very  different  origin.  Oertel. 
as  slm'l  la  tlve  (5-sYm'T-li-tTv),  a.  [Cf.  LL.  assimilativus , 
F.  assimilatif. ]  Tending  to,  or  characterized  by,  assimila¬ 
tion  ;  that  assimilates  or  causes  assimilation  ;  as,  an  assitni- 
lative  process  or  substance. 

as  slm'l  la-to-ry  (5-sTm'T-la-to-rT),  a.  Assimilative, 
assimilatory  condensation,  Phon .,  contraction  of  a  phrase  in 
which  two  of  the  prominent  sounds  rime,  the  second  being 
omitted  or  slurred  over  in  utterance  ;  as,  German  ein  klei- 
nernes  for  ein  kleines  schweinemes.  Called  also  contami¬ 
nation  by  successive  association.  Cf.  haplology.  “  The  phe¬ 
nomena  [of  assimilatory  condensation]  seem  related  to 
those  of  haplology  found  in  the  history  of  words,  as  in  nu- 
trix  for  nutritrix.  E.  W.  Scripture. 

A'  sin'l-boin  (5-sTn'T-boin),  n.  An  Indian  of  a  tribe  of  the 
S.Guau  stock,  formerly  roving  between  the  upper  Missouri 
and  the  middle  Saskatchewan  rivers,  but  now  gathered  on 
reservations  in  Montana  and  Canada, 
as  sis'  (&'se' ;  Ss'Ts),  a.  [F.,  p.  p.  of  as- 
seoir  to  seat.]  Her.  Depicted  as  sitting 
down,  as  an  animal. 

as  sise'  (4'sez'),  n.  [F.,  fr.  asseoir  to 
seat.]  Stratigraphy.  A  succession  of  two 
or  more  zones  bearing  typical  fossils  of 
the  same  species  or  genera. 

as  sist'  (5-sTst'),  v.  t.  ;  as-sist'ed  ;  as-  v - - 

sist'ino.  [L.  assistere ;  ad  4*  sislere  to  Lion  Assis. 
cause  to  stand,  to  stand,  from  stare  to  stand  :  cf .  F.  assister. 
See  stand.]  1.  Obs.  a  To  stand  by  or  near  ;  to  attend  ; 
accompany ;  join,  b  To  wait  upon  with  religious  minis¬ 
trations,  in  time  of  sickness.  Rare. 

2.  To  give  support  to  in  some  undertaking  or  effort,  or  in 
time  of  distress  ;  to  help  ;  aid  ;  succor. 

Assist  me,  knight  1  am  undone  !  Sfiak. 

Syn.  — Aid,  second,  back,  support,  relieve,  succor,  be¬ 
friend,  sustain,  favor.  See  help. 

as  sist',  v.  i.  1.  ' To  stand  ;  to  take  one’s  stand.  Obs. 

2.  To  lend  aid  ;  to  help. 

1  With  God  not  parted  from  him,  as  was  feared, 

But  favoring  and  assisting  to  the  end  Milton 

3.  To  be  present  as  a  spectator  ;  ns,  to  assist  at  a  public 

meeting.  A  Gallicism.  Gibbon.  Prescott. 

4.  Euchre.  To  order  the  adoption  of  the  trump  turned  ; 
—  said  by  the  dealer’s  partner. 


as  sist' (S-sIst'),  n.  1.  Act  of  assisting;  aid.  Obs.  &  R. 
2.  Baseball.  Act  of  a  player  who  handles  the  ball  in  assist¬ 
ing  to  a  put-out  (actual  or  possible), 
as  sistance  (d-sTs'tdns),  n.  [Cf.  F.  assistance.]  1.  Act 
of  assisting;  help;  aid;  furtherance;  succor;  support. 

Without  the  assistance  of  a  mortal  hand.  o/<«a. 

2.  An.assistant  or  helper  ;  a  body  of  helpers.  Obs. 

Wat  Tyler  [was)  killed  by  valiant  Walworth,  the  lord  mayor 
of  London,  and  hie  assistance  .  ■  ■  John  Cavendish.  fuller. 

3.  Persons  present ;  attendance.  Ohs.  or  a  Gallicism. 

4.  Law.  A  writ  of  assistance. 

as-sist'ant  (-taut),  a.  [Cf.  F.  assistant ,  p.  pr.,  and  L.  as- 
sislens,  p.  pr.]  That  assists  ,  helping ;  lending  aid  or  sup¬ 
port  ;  auxiliary ;  specif.,  acting  as  an  officer  or  official  sub¬ 
ordinate  to  another  whom  he  assists,  or  as  an  officer  or 
official  of  a  grade  below  the  highest ;  as,  the  Assistant 
Secretary  of  War ;  an  assistant  paying  teller.  . 

Genius  and  learning  ...  are  mutually  and  greatly  assistant  to 
each  other  . 

assistant  form,  Schol .,  an  agent  or  formal  cause  assisting  to 
the  realization  of  a  form,  as,  esp..  of  an  action, 
as-sist'ant.  n.  1.  One  that  assists;  helper;  auxiliary; 
means  of  help  ;  specif.  :  a  A  deputy  judge,  b  Among  the 
Jesuits,  an  elective  official  who  aids  the  General.  C  An 
attendant  ;  one  who  is  present.  Obs.  or  R.  Dryden. 
2.  Dyeing.  Any  substance  which  aids  the  dyeing  process 
without  combining  chemically  with  the  dye  or  mordant,  as 
Glauber’s  salt,  common  salt,  soda,  or  soap, 
as-slze'  (5-sTz'),  n.  [ME.  assise ,  asise,  OF.  assise,  F.  as¬ 
sises ,  pi.,  assembly  of  judges,  the  decree  pronounced  by 
them,  tax,  impost,  fr.  assis,  assise,  p.  p.  of  asseoir,  fr.  L. 
assid  ere  to  sit  by;  ad  -{-  sedere  to  sit.  See  sit  ;  cf.  size, 
excise,  assess.]  *  1.  Lit.,  a  legislative  sitting  or  assembly  ; 
hence,  an  instruction,  decree,  or  enactment  made  or  issued 
at  such  a  sitting  ;  edict;  ordinance  ;  as, the  Assize  of  Clar¬ 
endon,  Assize  of  Arms,  etc.  (See  phrases.) 

2.  A  statute  or  ordinance  regulat  ing  weights  and  measures, 
or  the  weight,  measure,  proportions  of  ingredients  or  price 
of  articles  sold  in  the  market  ;  as,  the  Assize  of  Weights  and 
Measures  (9  Rich.  I.,  1197),  the  Assize  of  Bread  and  Ale  (51 
Henry  III.,  1267),  etc.  Hence,  the  regulation  of  the  price 
of  bread  or  ale  by  the  price  of  grain.  Hist. 

3.  A  fixed  or  customary  standard  of  number,  quantity, 
quality,  weight,  measure,  etc.  ;  as,  rent  of  assize. 

4.  Measure;  dimension; — now  corrupted  to  size.  Obs. 

An  hundred  cubits  high  by  just  assize.  .S/tenser. 
6-  Fashion  or  quality  ;  also,  position  ;  situation.  Obs. 

6.  a  A  trial  or  hearing  in  the  nature  of  an  inquest  or  recog¬ 
nition  before  sworn  jurymen  or  assessors ;  a  judicial  in¬ 
quest  ;  as,  the  Grand,  or  Great,  Assize  (which  see) ;  the 
assizes  of  darrein  presentment,  novel  disseizin,  etc.  b  An 
action  to  be  decided  by  such  a  hearing,  the  writ  for  institut¬ 
ing  it,  or  the  verdict  or  finding  rendered  by  the  jury. 

7.  a  (Usually  in  pi.)  The  periodical  sessions  of  the  judges 
of  the  superior  courts  in  every  county  of  England  for  the 
purpose  of  administering  justice  in  the  trial  and  determi¬ 
nation  of  civil  and  criminal  cases,  b  (Usually  in  pi.)  The 
time  or  place  of  holding  a  court  of  assize,  or  the  court  it¬ 
self,  or  a  session  of  it.  c  Scots  Law.  A  jury  trial ;  also, 
the  jury.  * 

Assize  of  Arms,  Eng.  Law ,  an  act  of  1181  requiring  the  main¬ 
tenance  by  every  man  of  arms  suitable  to  his  rank  and 
condition.  —  A.  of  Clarendon,  Eng.  Hist.,  an  edict  of  Henry 
II.,  published  probably  in  1166,  changing  the  administra¬ 
tion  of  the  criminal  law,  and  regulating  the  procedure  of 
the  justices  in  eyre.  —  A.  of  Jerusalem,  a  medieval  body  of 
laws  (made  up  of  two  parts,  the  Assize  of  the  High  Court 
and  the  Assize  of  the  Court  of  Burgesses)  in  the  Latin 
kingdoms  of  Jerusalem  and  Cyprus.  They  were  chiefly 
customary  law,  but  were  formerly  erroneously  supposed 
to  have  been  framed  by  Godefroy  de  Bouillon  (1058? -1100).  — 
A.  of  Northampton,  an  ordinance  or  instruction  to  the  itin¬ 
erant  justices  enforcing  in  a  severer  form  the  Assize  of 
Clarendon.  It  seems  to  be.  the  origin  of  the  possessory  ac¬ 
tion  of  “  mort  d’ancestor.”  —  a.  of  utrum,  Eng.  Lair,  an  ob¬ 
solete  proceeding  or  writ  for  the  deciding  whether  land 
claimed  by  a  church  was  an  alms  fee  or  lay  fee. 
as  size7,  v.  t.;  assized  (-sizd') ;  as-siz'ing  (-siz'Tng).  [From 
assize,  7i. :  cf.  LL.  assisare  to  decree  in  assize.  Cf.  assess, 
t>.]  Obs.  1.  To  place  or  set ;  also,  to  appoint  or  fix. 

2.  To  assess  ;  to  value  ;  to  rate.  Gower. 

3.  To  fix  a  standard  of  (weights,  measures,  prices,  etc.), 
as  SlZ'er  (-er),  n.  a  Law.  A  member  of  an  assize  ;  a  jury¬ 
man  or  recognitor,  b  // ist.  An  officer  appointed  to  execute 
the  provisions  of  the  Assize  of  Weights  and  Measures,  the 
Assize  of  Bread  and  Ale,  or  the  like,  c  Scots  Law.  A  juror. 

ass'man  (as'mr/n),  n.  One  who  drives  asses  or  lets  out  asses. 

—  ass'man  ship.  n.  Facetious. 

as-so'cia-ble  (S-so'shd-b’l),  a.  [Cf.  F.  associable .]  1.  So¬ 
ciable  ;  companionable.  Obs. 

2.  Capable  of  being  associated  or  joined. 

We  know  feelings  to  be  associable  only  by  the  proved  ability  of 
one  to  revive  another.  ‘  //.  Spencer. 

3.  Med.  Liable  to  be  affected  by  sympathy  with  other 
parts;  — said  of  organs,  nerves,  muscles,  etc. 

The  stomach,  the  most  associable  of  all  the  organs  of  the  ani¬ 
mal  body.  Med.  Rep. 

—  as-so cia-bil'i_-ty  (-bTl'T-tT),  n.  —  as-so'cia-ble-ness,  n. 
as  SO'cl-ate  (ft-so'sht-at),  r.  t.  ;  a$-so'ci-at'ed  (-at'gd) ; 

as-so'ci- at' ing  (-at' Tng).  [L.  associatus,  p.  p.  of  associare ; 
ad  -j-  sociare  to  join  or  unite,  socius  companion.  See  so¬ 
cial.]  1.  To  join  or  unite  as  a  friend,  companion,  part¬ 
ner,  or  confederate  ;  as,  to  associate  others  with  us  in  busi¬ 
ness,  or  in  an  enterprise. 

2.  To  join  or  connect  (things)  together;  to  combine;  as, 
particles  of  gold  associated  with  other  substances. 

3.  To  connect  or  place  together  in  thought. 

ne  succeeded  in  associating  his  name  inseparably  with  some 
names  which  will  last  as  long  as  our  language.  *  Macaulay. 
4-  To  accompany  ;  to  keep  company  with.  Obs. 

Friends  should  associate  friends  in  grief  and  woe.  Shak. 

5.  To  elect  as  an  associate.  Rare. 

The  Royal  College  . .  .  associated  him  as  a  licentiate.  AUibone. 


as-SO'ci-ate  (5-so'shY-at),  v.  i.  1.  To  unite  in  company  ; 
to  keep  company,  implying  intimacy  ;  as,  congenial  minds 
are  disposed  to  associate. 

2.  To  unite  in  action;  to  join  for  a  common  purpose, 
as-so'ci  ate  (-at),  a.  [L.  associatus,  p.  p.]  1.  Closely  con¬ 

nected  or  joined  witli  some  other,  as  in  interest,  purpose, 
action,  activity,  employment,  office,  etc. ;  sharing  respon¬ 
sibility  or  authority  ;  as,  an  associate  judge. 

While  I  descend  ...  to  my  associate  powers.  Milton. 

2.  Admitted  to  some,  but  not  to  all,  rights  and  privileges; 
as,  an  associate  member. 

Associate  Church  of  North  America.  See  Presbyterian,  a.- 
a  or  associated,  movements,  Physiol.,  consensual  movements 
which  accompany  voluntary  efforts  without  our  conscious¬ 
ness.— a  numbers.  Math.,  two  numbers  whose  product  is 
congruent  with  1  to  any  modulus  ill.  —  A.  Reformed  Synod 
of  the  South.  See  Presbyterian,  a. 
as  SO'cl-ate.  n.  1.  One  often  in  company  with  another, 
implying  intimacy  or  equality  ;  companion;  mate;  fellow. 
2  One  having  an  interest  in  common  with  another,  as  a 
partner,  a  confederate,  a  colleague  in  office,  etc. ;  specif.: 
a  Eng.  Law.  An  officer  of  the  superior  common-law  courts 
who  attends  sittings  .at  nisi  prius,  enters  verdicts,  etc. 
b  One  connected  witli  an  association  or  institution  without 
the  full  rights  or  privileges  of  a  regular  member  ;  as,  an 
associate  of  the  Royal  Academy,  c  In  some  colleges  and 
universities,  an  academic  title  conferred  upon  one  who  has 
completed  a  shorter  course  than  the  ordinary  one  necessary 
for  a  degree;  as,  an  “ Associate  in  Science”  (Abbr.,  A. 
Sc.)  of  Durham  University,  England  ;  or  an  “  Associate  in 
Arts  ”  (Abbr.,  A.  A.),  conferred  upon  one  passing  the  Ox¬ 
ford  Senior  Local  Examination  under  19  years  of  age. 

3.  Anything  closely  or  usually  connected  with  another  ;  a 
concomitant. 

The  one  lidea]  no  sooner  comes  into  the  understanding  than 
its  associate  appears  with  it.  Loetcc 

Syn.  —  Mate,  fellow,  friend,  ally,  partner,  coadjutor,  col¬ 
league,  comrade,  accomplice.  See  companion. 
as  so'ci-at  ed  (  at'Sd),  p.  p.  &  p.  a.  of  associate. 
associated  function.  Math.,  an  adjunct  spherical  function.— 
a.  movements.  =  associate  movements. 
as  saci  a'tion  (a-so'si-a'slmn  ;  -shT-a'shwn  ;  277),  n.  [Cf. 
F.  association,  LL.  association  1.  An  associating,  or  state 
of  being  associated  ;  union  ;  -connection,  whether  of  persons 
or  things.  “Some  .  .  .  bond  of  association."  Hooker. 

Self-denial  is  a  kind  of  holy  association  with  God.  Boyle. 

2.  Mental  connection,  or  that  which  is  mentally  linked  or 
associated  with  a  thing. 

Words  .  .  .  must  owe  their  powers  to  association.  Johnson . 

Why  should  .  .  .  the  holiest  words,  with  all  their  venerable 
associations,  he  profaned  ?  .  Coleridge. 

3.  Union  of  persons  in  a  company  or  society  for  some  par¬ 
ticular  purpose  ;  as,  the  American  Association  for  the  Ad¬ 
vancement  of  Science  ;  a  benevolent  association.  Specif. : 
a  As  among  the  Congregationalists,  a  society  consisting  of 
a  number  of  ministers,  generally  the  pastors  of  neighboring 
churches,  united  for  promoting  the  interests  of  religion  and 
the  harmony  of  the  churches,  b  In  the  United  States,  as 
distinguished  from  a  corporation,  a  body  of  persons  or¬ 
ganized,  for  the  prosecution  of  some  purpose,  without  a 
charter,  but  having  the  general  form  and  mode  of  procedure 
of  a  corporation.  Provisions  are  often  made  by  statute  for 
suit  by  and  against  such  associations. 

4.  Chem.  Aggregation,  as  of  molecules,  to  form  loosely 
bound  complexes  ;  as,  abnormally  small  lowering  of  the 
freezing  point  of  a  solution  is  attributed  to  the  association 
of  the  molecules  of  the  solute.  Such  complexes  are  disin¬ 
tegrated  by  heat  and  in  other  ways. 

Syn.  —  Association,  society,  club  agree  in  the  idea  of  a 
body  of  persons  united  in  the  interest  of  a  common  object. 
Association  and  society  are  practically  interchangeable ; 
as,  the  Young  Men’s  Christian  Association,  the  Christian 
Endeavor  Society  ^the  American  Historical  Association, the 
Philological  Society.  Frequently,  however,  association 
suggests  a  somewhat  larger  inclusiveness  than  society, 
whether  with  regard  to  the  objects  of  the  organization  or 
to  the  persons  admitted  to  membership.  A  club  is  usually 
a  more  private  body  than  either  of  the  others,  and  is  often 
purely  social ;  as,  the  Roxburghe  Club,  the  Century  Club. 
See  combination,  alliance. 

association  of  ideas.  Psychol. x  the  combination  or  connec¬ 
tion  of  states  of  mind  or  their  objects  with  one  another,  as 
the  result  of  which  the  appearance  in  consciousness  of  one 
is  followed  or  accompanied  by  the  appearance  of  those  as¬ 
sociated  with  it.  The  relations  according  to  which  they 
are  thus  connected  or  revived  are  called  the  laws  of  associ¬ 
ation.  These  laws  are  differently  stated  by  different  psy¬ 
chologists,  but  prominent  among  them  are  reckoned  asso¬ 
ciation  by  similarity,  or  resemblance  of  ideas,  and  by  con¬ 
tiguity,  or  relations  of  time  and  place. 
as-SO  ci-a'tion-al  (-51),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  association, 
or  an  association,  or  association  ism. 

association  fibers  or  fibres  Nerve  fibers  connecting  dif¬ 
ferent  parts  of  the  brain  ;  specif.,  fibers  connecting  differ¬ 
ent  areas  of  the  cerebral  cortex. 

as-so  ci  a'tion-ism  (-Tz’m),  n.  1.  Psychol.  The  doctrine 
that  the  association  of  ideas  is  the  fundamental  principle 
of  psychology,  and  the  principle  of  explanation  for  all  men¬ 
tal  phenomena.  See  psychology. 

2.  Fourierism. 

as-socl-a'tion-ist,  n.  1.  Psychol.  An  adherent  of  associ- 
ationism. 

2.  A  Fourierist.  —  as  SO  ci-a  tion  ls'tic  (-Ts'tTk),  a. 
as-so'ci-a-tive  (5-so'shT-a-tiv),  a.  Tending  or  leading  to,  or 
characterized  by,  association  ;  as,  the  associative  faculty, 
associative  law,  Math.,  a  fundamental  law  of  algebra  defined 
by  identities  of  which  the  following  are  types:  (a  -f  b)  + 
c  =  a  +  (b  -l-  c),  (ab)c  =  a  (be).  —  a.  stammering,  a  confusion 
of  speech  occurring  in  the  pronunciation  of  combinations 
in  which  a  group  of  associated  articulatory  movements  is 
varied  by  only  a  small  change,  as  in  “  shall  she  sell  sea- 
shells  ?  ”  E.  W.  Scripture. 

— as-so'ci  a-tlve  ly,  adv. —  as-so'ci  a  five  ness.  n. 
as-soil'  (5-soil'),  v.  t.  ;  as-soiled'  (-soild') ;  as-soil'ino. 


as'si-lag  (fts'T-lftg),  n.  The 
stormy  petrel.  Scot. 
as  sim'i-late,  a.  [L.  assimilatus, 
p.  p.)  Likened.  —  n.  Like.  Obs. 
as-sim'i-la-tiv.  Assimilative. 

Ref.  Sp.  [Bimilates.  I 

as  slm'i-la  tor,  n.  One  that  as-| 
as  sim'ile,  v.  t.  8r  ».  [Cf.  F.  as - 
simile  r.)  To  assimilate.  Obs. 
as-sim  'u-late.  +  assimilate. 
as  aim'u-late  (d-sTm'fi-lat),  v.  t. 
[L.  assimulatus,  p.  p.  of  assimu- 
lare,  equiv.  to  assimilare.  See 
assimilate,  r.  *.]  To  feign; 


counterfeit.  Obs.  —  as  aim  u- 
la'tion  (-la'shun),  n.  Obs. 
a8-sine'.  d*  assign. 
as  si-ne'go  Var.  of  asixeoo. 
As-sin'i-Doine.  As  sin'a-boin, 
-boine.  Vars.  of  Assiniboin. 
As'sir  (is'Sr).  Bib. 
asBis.  +  hashish. 

||  assisa  utrnm.  Old  Law.  = 

ASSIZE  OF  UTRUM. 

assise.  +  assize. 
ass'ish,  a.  Resembling  an  ass  ; 
asinine  ;  obstinate.  -  ass'ish  ly. 
adv.  —  ass'ish  ness.  n. 


as  sist'ant-ly,  adv.  In  a  man¬ 

ner  to  give  aid.  Obs.  Se  R. 
assist 'ant- ship.  n.  See -snip, 
as-sist'en-cy.  n.  Assistance; 
helpfulness.  Obs. 
as-sist'er,  n.  An  assistant, 
as-sist'ful.  a.  Helpful, 
as  sis'tive,  a.  Lending  aid  ; 
helping.  Rare. 

as-sist'less.  ah  Without  assist¬ 
ing  :  helpless.  Rare. 
as-sis'tor,  n.  Law.  An  assister. 
assite.  +  accitk. 
assith.  i*  ASSYTH. 


as-size'ment,  n.  Act  of  assizing. 
as-si'zor,  n.  =  assizer. 
asskrie.  +  a  scry. 
Ass'manns-haiUser  (as'mans- 
hoi'zfr),  n.  (From  Assrnanns- 
ha risen,  Germany.]  A  kind  of 
wine.  See  Rhine  wine. 
assn.  Abbr.  Association, 
as-so'ber,  as-so'bre,  v.  t.  fr  i. 
Ui-  +  sober.  Cf.  ensober.] 
To  make,  keep,  or  become  so¬ 
ber  ;  to  sober.  Obs.  Cower. 
assoc.  Abbr.  Associate  ;  associa¬ 
tion. 


as-so'ci-a-bl.  Associable.  Rif. 
Sp. 

as-so'cl-aVed-ness.  n.  See -ness. 
as-Bo'ci-ate  ship.  n.  See  -ship. 
as-so^i  a'tion-al-ism,  n.  =  as- 

SOCIATIONTSM. 

as-so' ci-a'tion-al-ist,  n.  =asso- 

CIATIONIST.  [BALL.  I 

association  football.  See  foot-| 
association  time.  SeeREACTioy 
time.  fEef.  Sp. I 

as-so'ci-a-tiv.  Associative.! 
as-so'cl-a  tor  (d-sfi'sht-a'ter), 
n.  Associate  ;  confederate. 


a8-so'ci-e,  v.  t.  Sr  i.  =  associ¬ 
ate.  ’  Obs.  [Science.] 

Assoc.  Sc.  Abbr.  Associate  in| 
as  sogue',  n.  IF.,  fr.  Sp.  azo- 
gue,  prop.%  quicksilver.]  A  ship 
for  carrying  quicksilver  from 
Spain  to  America,  for  use  in  the 
silver  mines.  Obs. 
as-soil',  v.  t.  [as-  =  ad-  4-  soil.) 
To  soil ;  stain.  Obs.  or  Poetic. 
“  Ne’er  assoil  my  cob  webbed 
shield.”  WordsworOp 

as-soil',  v.  Solution  ;  expla^ 
nation.  Obs.  if  R. 


ale,  senate,  care,  ilm,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofa  ;  eve,  fivent,  6nd,  recent,  maker;  ice,  Ill;  old,  ftbey,  orb,  5dd,  s6ft,  connect ;  use,  unite,  turn,  up,  circtis,  menii; 

U  Foivlicn  Word,  f  Obsolete  Variant  of.  +  combined  with.  =  equals. 
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[OF.  assoldre,  assoudre  (1st  pers.  pres.  ind.  assoil),  F.  ab- 
soudre,L.  absolvere.  See  absolve.]  1.  To  set  free  from  sin, 
guilt,  or  penalty;  to  pardon  ;  absolve.  Archaic.  Chaucer. 
Now  God's  great  grace  assail  the  soul 
That  went  out  in  the  wood  !  H.  G.  Cone. 

2  To  set  free,  as  from  an  obligation  or  liability;  toabsolve; 

release  ;  also,  to  discharge  or  dismiss.  Obs  or  Archaic. 

Till  from  her  bands  the  spright  assailed  is.  Siienser. 
She  soundly  slept,  and  careful  thoughts  did  quite  assail. 

.  Spenser. 

3.  To  acquit ;  to  clear.  Cf.  assoilzie.  Archaic. 

Many  persons  think  themselves  fairly  assorted,  because  they 
are  .  .  .  not  of  scandalous  lives.  Jer.  Taj/lor. 

4.  To  solve  ;  to  clear  up.  Ob s. 

5.  To  refute,  as  an  argument.  Obs. 

6.  To  expiate  ;  to  atoue  for.  Archaic.  Spenser. 

Let  each  act  assort  a  fault.  Sir  E.  Arnold. 
as-soil'zie  (d-soil'yT ;  -T),  as  soil'yle,  r.  t.  [Old  form  as- 
soil^e.  See  assoil.J  To  assoil ;  absolve;  specif.,  to  ac¬ 
quit  by  sentence  of  court.  Scot. 

as'so-nance  (Xs'6-ndns),  n.  [Cf.  F.  assonance.  See  asso¬ 
nant.]  1.  Resemblance  of  sound.  “  The  disagreeable  as¬ 
sonance  of  ‘  sheath  ’  and  ‘  sheathed.’  ”  Sleevens. 

2.  Pros.  A  peculiar  species  of  rime  in  which  the  last  ac¬ 
cented  vowel  and  those  which  follow  it  in  one  word  corre¬ 
spond  in  sound  with  the  similarly  situated  vowels  of  another 
word,  while  the  consonants  of  the  two  words  are  unlike  in 
sound  ;  as,  calamo  and  platano ,  baby  and  chary. 

Assonance  was  the  characteristic  coordinating  element  in  the 
verse  of  the  early  Romance  languages,  the  Provencal,  Old 
French,  and  Spanish.  ft.  .}/.  Alden. 

3.  Incomplete  correspondence. 

Assonance  between  facts  seemingly  remole.  Lowell. 

4.  A  word  or  syllable  corresponding  to  another  in  sound. 
Syn.  —  See  pun. 

as'so-nant  (-nfint),  a.  [L.  assonans ,  p.  pr.  of  assonare  to 
sound  to,  to  correspond  to  in  sound  ;  ad  -|-  sonar e  to  sound, 
sonus  sound  :  cf.  F.  assonant  See  sound.]  Pertaining  to, 
or  characterized  by,  assonance. — n.  A  word  or  syllable 
that  is  assonant  with  another  word  or  syllable, 
as'so-nate  (-nat),  v.  i.  [L.  assonare ,  assonatum,  to  respond 
to.]  To  form,  or  be  marked  by,  assonance. 

As-so'nl  a  (d-so'nT-ri),  n.  [NL.,  after  Ignacio  Jordan  de 
Asso  y  del  Rio,  Spanish  jurist  and  botanist.]  Bot.  A  large 
genus  of  sterculiaceous  shrubs'aud  trees,  natives  of  South 
Africa,  Madagascar,  and  Mauritius.  Several  of  the  species 
are  very  ornamental ;  some, as  A.  acutangula ,  vield  a  fiber 
useful  for  making  cordage.  A.  burgessix  is  the  2ulu  cherry, 
as  sort'  (a-s6rt'),  v.  t.  ;  as-sort'ed  ;  as-sort'ing.  [F.  us- 
sorlir ;  a  (L.  ad)  -j-  sortir  to  cast  or  draw  lots,  to  obtain 
by  lot,  L.  sortiri ,  fr.  sors ,  sortis ,  lot :  cf.  OF.  assorter.  See 
sort.]  1.  To  separate  and  distribute  into  classes,  as  things 
(rarely  persons)  of  a  like  kind,  nature,  or  quality,  or  things 
suited  to  a  like  purpose  ;  to  classify  ;  as,  to  assort  goods. 

They  appear  ...  no  ways  assorted  to  those  with  whom  thev 
must  associate.  Burke. 

2.  To  furnish  with,  or  make  up  of,  various  sorts  or  a  vari¬ 
ety  of  goods;  as,  to  assort  a  cargo. 

as  sort',  v.  i.  1.  To  agree  ;  to  be  in  accordance  ;  to  be 
adapted  ;  to  suit ;  to  fall  into  a  class  or  place.  Milford. 
2.  To  consort  or  associate  (with). 

as-sort'ment  (-ment),  n.  [Cf.  F.  assortiment.~\  1.  Act  of 
assorting,  or  distributing  into  sorts,  kinds,  or  classes ;  as¬ 
sorted  condition. 

2.  That  which  is  formed  by  assorting  ;  as :  a  A  group  or 
class  formed  by  assorting,  b  A  collection  of  things  distrib¬ 
uted  iuto  kinds  or  sorts ;  a  collection  containing  a  variety 
of  sorts  or  kinds  adapted  to  various  wants,  demands,  or  pur¬ 
poses  ;  as,  an  assortment  of  goods, 
as-suage'  (ft-swaj'),  v.  t. ;  as-suaged'  (-swajd') ;  as-suag'- 
ing  (-swaj'Tng).  [ME.  asuagen ,  asicagen ,  OF.  asoagier , 
asuagier ,  assouugier ,  fr.  L.  ad  -f-  suavis  sweet.  See  sweet.] 

1.  To  soften,  in  a  figurative  sense  ;  to  allay,  mitigate,  ease, 
or  lessen,  as  heat,  pain,  or  grief ;  to  appease  or  pacify,  as 
passion  or  tumult  ;  to  satisfy,  as  appetite  or  desire. 

Refreshing  winds  the  summer’s  heat  assuage.  Addison. 
To  assuage  the  sorrows  of  a  desolate  old  man.  Burke. 
The  fount  at  which  the  panting  mind  assuages 
Her  thirst  of  knowledge.  Byron. 

2.  To  reduce,  or  diminish,  as  a  swelling.  Obs. 

Syn.  —  Soothe,  calm,  pacify,  relieve.  See  alleviate. 

as  suage',  V.  i.  To  abate  or  subside.  Archaic.  “The 
waters  assuaged.”  .  Gen.  viii.  1. 

The  plague  being  come  to  a  crisis,  its  fury  began  to  assuage. 

De  Foe. 

a8-suage'ment  (-ment),  n.  [OF.  assouagenient ,  asuage- 
ment.~\  An  assuaging,  or  state  of  being  assuaged  ;  mitiga¬ 
tion  ;  abatement ;  also,  that  which  assuages  ;  an  alleviative. 
Our  whispered  password  holds  assuagement.  Anne  ft.  Aldrich. 
as  sua'sive  (5-swa'siv),  a.  [From  assuage ,  as  if  fr.  sup¬ 
posed  L.  assuadere  to  persuade  to;  or  fr.  E.  ad-  -j-  - suasive 
as  in  persuasive.]  Mitigating  ;  tranquilizing  ;  soothing. 

Music  ner  soft  assuasive  voice  applies.  Pope. 

as-sua'sive,  n.  An  assuasive  remedy  ;  a  lenitive, 
as  sums'  (a-sum'),  v.  t.  ;  as-sumed'  (-sumd');  as-sum'ing 
(-sum'Tng).  [L.  assumere;  ad  -f-  sumere  to  take  ;  sub  + 
emere  to  take,  buy  :  cf.  F.  assumer.  See  redeem.]  1.  To 
take  up,  or  into  ;  to  receive;  adopt.  Specif.:  a  To  receive 
into  heaven.  Rare. 

It  was  given  to  Saint  Teresa  to  see  .  .  .  in  what  wise  the  Mother 
of  God  had  been  assumed  into  her  place  in  Heaven.  Wm.  James. 
b  To  elect  or  raise  to  office,  c  To  take  into  association, 
partnership,  etc.  (with). 

A  provision  giving  power  to  a  trustee  ...  to  assume  new  trus¬ 
tees.  Erskine's  Prin. 

2  To  take  to  or  upon  one’s  self  ;  to  take  formally  and 
demonstratively  ;  to  put  on. 

Trembling  they  stand  while  Jove  assumes  the  throne.  Pope. 

The  god  assumed  his  native  form  again.  Pope. 


3.  To  pretend  to  possess  ;  to  take  in  appearance  only. 

Ambition  assuming  the  mask  of  religion.  Porteus. 

■Assume  a  virtue,  if  you  have  it  not.  Shuk. 

4  To  take  upon  one’s  self  (to  do  or  perform) ;  to  under¬ 
take  ;  —  chiefly  legal. 

5.  To  take  for  granted,  or  without  proof ;  to  suppose  as  a 
fact  ;  to  suppose  or  take  arbitrarily  or  tentatively. 

The  consequences  of  assumed  principles  Whewell. 

6.  Logic.  To  add  as  an  assumption  or  minor  premise. 
Syn.  —  Put  on,  counterfeit,  sham.  —  Assume,  affect,  pre¬ 
tend,  simulate,  feign  agree  in  implying  false  or  deceptive 
appearances.  To  assume  (as  here  compared)  is  to  take  to 
one’s  self  in  appearance  only  (see  usurp);  as,  “It  some¬ 
times  happens  that  by  assuming  an  air  of  cheerfulness  we 
become  cheerful  in  reality”  ( Coxrver ).  To  affect  is  to 
make  a  show  of  possessing,  usually  for  effect ;  as,  to  affect 
plainness  of  speech ;  “  To  affect  a  gesture,  an  opinion,  a 
phrase,  because  it  is  the  rage  with  a  large  number  of  per¬ 
sons”  ( Hazlitt );  “Jones  had  really  that  taste  for  humor 
which  others  affect  ”  (Fielding).  Pretend  implies  overt 
profession  of  what  is  false ;  as,  to  pretend  to  be  insane.  To 
simulate  (see  simulation)  is  to  assume  the  appearance  or 
characteristics  of  something  else  ;  as,  to  simulate  insanity 
(by  imitating  its  signs).  Feign  implies  more  invention  than 
pretend ,  less  specific  counterfeiting  than  simulate  ;  as,  to 
feign  madness  (by  a  fictitious  representation).  But  feign 
and  simulate  are  often  interchangeable.  See  affectation  ; 
cf.  POSTULATE,  ASSUMPTION. 

A  man  of  real  modestv,  who  assumes  an  air  of  impudence 
—  who,  while  his  heart  beats  with  anxiety,  studies  ease  and  af¬ 
fects  good  humor.  *  Goldsmith. 

Simulation  .  .  .  when  a  man  industriously  and  expressly 
feigns  and  preteiids  to  be  that  he  is  not.  Bacon. 

as  sume'  (d-sum'),  v.  i.  To  be  arrogant  or  pretentious ; 
to  claim  more  than  is  due.  Bp.  Burnet. 

as  sumed'  (a-sumd'),  p.  p.  d:  p.  a.  of  assume,  v.  Specif.  : 
a  Supposed,  b  Pretended  ;  hypocritical  ;  make-believe  ; 
as, an  assumed  character.— as-SUm'ed-ly(-sum'Sd-lT),  adv. 
assumed  executor,  Roman  Dutch  Laic ,  an  executor  appointed 
by  another  to  assist  him.  An  executor  cannot  have  power 
to  so  appoint  another  in  English  law. 
as-sum'ing,  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  of  assume,  v.  Pretentious; 
presumptuous  ;  arrogant ;  also,  pretension  ;  presumption  ; 
arrogation.  —  as-sum'ing-ly ,  adv. —  as  sum'ing  ness,  n . 
as  sump'sit  (d-sump'sit ;  d-sum's!t),  n.  [L.,  he  undertook, 
perf.  of  L.  assumere.  See  assume.]  Law.  1.  a  Formerly, 
a  form  of  common-law  action  on  the  case,  first  used  after 
1285,  in  which  the  plaintiff  alleged  a  breach  of  agreement 
by  the  defendant  from  which  the  plaintiff  had  suffered 
legal  damage,  b  Now,  an  action  on  contract  to  recover 
damages  for  a  breach  or  nonperformance  of  a  contract  or 
promise,  express  or  implied,  oral  or  in  writing,  and  (for¬ 
merly)  not  under  seal.  The  form  called  express,  or  special,  as¬ 
sumpsit  is  that  brought  to  recover  damages  on  u  bilateral  con¬ 
tract,  ex  press  or  implied  in  fact  (except  on  contracts  under  seal)  ; 
the  form  called  common,  general,  or  in-deb  i-ta'tus.  assumpsit  is 
that  used  to  recover  liquidated  damages,  on  quasi  contracts,  etc., 
and  (as  early  extended)  in  most  cases  where  the  action  of  debt 
would  lie.  The  use  of  this  form  is  now  extended  to  nearly  all 
cases  where  there  is  a  money  obligation  not  payable  as  damages. 
See  common  counts,  non  assumi-sit. 

2.  A  promise  or  contract,  not  under  seal,  on  which  an 
action  of  assumpsit  may  be  brought. 

as-sumpt'  (-sumpt'),  v.  t.  [L.  assumptus,  p.  p.  of  as¬ 
sumere.  See  assume.]  To  assume.  Obs.  Sheldon. 

as-sump'tion  (a-sQmp'shwu),  n.  [ME.  assumpcioun  a 
taking  up  into  heaven,  L.  assumptio  a  taking,  fr.  assumere : 
cf.  F.  assomption.  See  assume.]  1.  Act  of  assuming,  or  tak¬ 
ing  to  or  upon  one's  self  ;  the  act  of  taking  up  or  adopting. 

The  assumjition  of  authority.  Whewell. 

2.  Act  of  taking  for  granted,  or  supposing  a  thing  without 
proof ;  supposition  ;  unwarrantable  claim  ;  arrogance. 

The  unwarrantable  assumption  that  the  soul  sleeps  from  the 
period  of  death  to  the  resurrection  of  the  body.  Thodey. 

That  calm  assumption  of  the  virtues.  W.  Black. 

3.  The  thing  supposed;  a  postulate,  or  proposition  as¬ 
sumed  ;  a  supposition. 

Hold  !  says  the  Stoic  ;  your  assumption  ’s  wrong.  Dry  den. 
4-  Logic.  The  minor  or  second  proposition  in  a  categori¬ 
cal  syllogism. 

6.  The  taking  of  a  person  up  into  heaven  ;  also,  a  represen¬ 
tation  of  this  in  art.  Hence  :  R.  C.  <£*  East.  Churches.  A 
festival  in  honor  of  the  ascent  of  the  Virgin  Mary  into 
heaven,  celebrated  annually  on  the  15th  of  August. 

Syn.  —  Assumption  presumption.  In  general  use  an  as¬ 
sumption  is  that  which  is  taken  for  granted  without  proof, 
frequently  as  the  starting  point  of  an  argument ;  as,  “  the 
assumption  of  pronominal  roots  ”  ( Sayce ).  A  presumption 
rests  upon  probable,  but  not  conclusive,  evidence;  as,  a 
strong  presumption  in  his  favor.  See  postulate,  infer, 
inference,  theory  ;  cf.  assume. 

Assumption  (or  Testament  i  of  Moses.  See  Apocrypha,  2. 
as-sump'tive  (d-sutnp'tlv),  a.  [L.  assumptivus .]  Assumed, 
or  capable  of  being  assumed  ;  characterized  by  assumption  ; 
assuming  ;  arrogant.  —  as  sump'tive-ly,  adv. 
assumptive  arms.  Her.,  orig.,  arms  assumed  or  granted  in 
consequence  of  an  exploit,  as  bearings  assumed  oy  a  victor 
from  the  arms  of  his  vanquished  foe;  now,  arms  assumed 
with  proper  sanction,  as  distinguished  from  hereditary 
arms;  rarely,  arrnsum  properly  assumed, 
as-sur'ance  (a-shoor'dns),  n.  [ME.  assuraunce ,  OF.  a- 
seiirance,F.  assurance.  See  assure.]  1.  Act  of  assuring  ; 
a  declaration  tending  to  inspire  full  confidence  ;  that 
which  is  designed  to  give  confidence. 

Whereof  he  hath  given  assurance  unto  all  men,  in  that  he  hath 
raised  him  from  the  dead.  Acts  xvii.  31. 

Assurances  of  support  came  pouring  in  daily  Macaulay. 
2  Specif.:  a  A  guarantee  or  pledge  of  peace  and  safety; 
pi.,  peace  terms.  Now  Hist,  b  Betrothal ;  affiance.  Obs. 
3.  Law.  The  act  of  conveying,  or  the  instrument  or  other 
legal  evidence  of  the  conveyance  of,  real  property  ;  —  usu¬ 
ally  called  common  assurance. 


4.  Insurance.  See  insurance. 

5.  State  of  being  assured  or  sure;  assuredness;  specif.: 
a  State  of  being  certain  or  sure  objectively.  Obs.  b  Se¬ 
curity  ;  safety,  c  State  of  being  certain  or  sure  in  mind  ; 
certitude ;  firm  persuasion ;  full  confidence  or  trust ; 
freedom  from  doubt ;  certainty. 

Let  us  draw  near  with  a  true  heart  in  full  assurance  of  faith, 
ha\  mg  our  hearts  sprinkled  from  an  evil  conscience.  Heb.  x.  22. 
I  11  make  assurance  double  sure, 

And  take  a  bond  of  fate.  Shak. 

d  Prol.  Theol.  Certainty  of  divine  grace  or  of  salvation. 

6  Firmness  of  mind;  steadiness;  intrepidity;  courage; 
confidence  ;  self-confidence  ;  self-reliance. 

Brave  men  meet  danger  with  assurance.  Knolles. 

Conversation  with  the  world  will  give  them  knowledge  and 
assurance.  Locke. 

7-  Excess  of  boldness  or  self-confidence  ;  impudence  ;  au¬ 
dacity  ;  as,  his  assurance  is  intolerable. 

Syn.  —  See  confidence,  insurance;  trust^ 
as  sure  (a-shoor'),  V.  t. ;  as-sured'  (a-slioord') ;  as-sur'- 
ing  (-shoor'Tng).  [OF.  aseurer,  F.  assurer ,  LL.  assecu - 
rare  ;  L.  ad  -f-  securus  secure,  sure,  certain.  See  secure, 
sure;  cf.  insure.]  1.  To  make  safe  ;  to  secure.  Obs. 

2.  To  secure,  as  against  or  from  change,  overthrow,  or 
risks  ;  specif.,  to  insure  (see  insure). 

3  To  make  au  assurance,  or  conveyance,  of  (property). 
Obs.  or  R. 

If  lie  that  sanctified  the  field  will  in  any  wise  redeem  it,  then 
he  shall  add  the  fifth  part  of  the  money  of  thy  estimation  unto 
it,  and  it  shall  be  assured  to  him.  Lev.  xxvii.  19. 

4.  To  affiance  ;  to  betroth.  Obs.  Shak. 

5  To  pledge  ;  to  promise  ;  to  guarantee.  Obs. 

6  To  confirm  ;  to  give  confidence  to. 

And  hereby  we  know  that  we  are  of  the  truth,  and  shall  assure 
our  hearts  before  him.  1  John  iii.  19. 

7.  To  make  sure  or  certain  ;  to  put  (a  person)  beyond 
doubt,  as  by  a  declaration  or  other  evidence. 

His  promise  that  thy  seed  shall  bruise  our  foe  .  .  . 

Assures  me  that  the*  bitterness  of  death 
Is  past  and  we  shall  live.  Milton. 

8  To  declare  solemnly  (to  a  person)  ;  to  assert  (to  any 
one)  with  the  design  of  inspiring  belief  or  confidence. 

I  dare  assure  thee  that  no  enemy 
Shall  ever  take  alive  the  noble  Brutus.  Shak. 

Syn.  —  Declare,  aver,  avouch,  vouch,  assert,  asseverate, 
protest,  persuade,  convince.  See  insure. 
as  sure',  v.  i.  1.  To  take  out  insurance;  to  insure  (see 
insure).  Chiefly  British. 

2.  To  give  a  pledge  or  security  ;  to  promise.  Obs. 

3.  To  confide  or  trust ,  also,  to  dare  or  venture.  Obs. 
as  sured'  (a-shoord'),  p.  a.  Made  sure;  safe;  insured; 

certain  ;  indubitable  ;  not  doubting  ;  bold  to  excess.  —  n. 
The  party  in  whose  favor  an  insurance  policy  stands,  usu. 
ally  being  the  owner  of  the  property  insured,  or  the  one 
whose  life  is  insured.  Cf.  insured — as  sur'ed  ly  (5-shoor'- 
Sd-li ),  adv.  —  as  sur'ed  ness,  n. 

as  sur'er  (-er),  n.  One  who  assures  ;  specif.,  one  who  gives 
or  underwrites,  or  one  who  takes  out,  an  assurance  policy, 
as-surge'  (a-sfirj'),  v.  i.  [L.  assurgere  ;  ad  -f-  surgere  to 
rise.]  To  rise.  Obs. 

as  sur'gen-cy  (d-sGr'jen-sT),  n.  Act  of  rising. 

The  .  .  .  assurgevcy  of  the  spirit  through  the  body.  Coleridge. 
as-sur'gent  (-jent),  a.  [L.  ussurgens,  p.  pr.  See  assurge.] 
Ascending  ;  rising  ;  specif.  :  a  Her.  Blazoned  as  rising 
from  the  sea  ;  —  said  of  a  charge,  b  Bot.  Rising  obliquely  ; 
curving  upward  ;  —  said  of  stems. 

as-sur'ing  (a-shoor'Tng),p.  a.  That  assures;  tending  to  as¬ 
sure  ;  giving  confidence.  —  as-sur'ing-ly,  adv. 
As-syr'i-an  (a-sir'T-an),  a.  [L.  Assyrius.~\  Of  or  pertain¬ 
ing  to  ancient  Assyria  or  the  Assyrians,  or  their  language. 
Assyria  lay  to  the  north  of  Babylonia,  comprising,  in  the 
era  of  its  greatest  extent,  the  territory  between  the  Euphrates 
and  the  mountain  slopes  east  of  the  Tigris,  although  the  Assyrian 
empire  was  far  greater,  reaching  under  Ashurbanipal  (GG.S-G2G 
b.  c.)  to  the  hanks  of  the  Nile.  Assyrian  history  can  now  be 
traced  back  to  about  2300  b.  c.,  and  culminates  in  the  period  ex¬ 
tending  from  the  conquest  of  Babylonia,  about  1100  b.  c.,  to  the 
final  overthrow  of  Assyria  by  Babylonia  und  Media  in  the  year 
GOO  b.  c.  The  Assyrian  civilization,  except  the  art  of  war,  was 
borrowed  almost  wholly  from  the  Babylonians,  and  Assyrian  is 
often  applied  loosely  to  the  common  culture  of  the  two  nations. 
Assyrian  Church.  =  East  Syrian  Church.  —  A.  plum,  the 
sebeston. 

As  syr'i-an.  n.  1.  An  individual  of  an  ancient  Semitic 
race  forming  the  Assyrian  nation,  and  characterized  phys¬ 
ically  by  a  muscular  frame,  bracbycephaly,  tawny  com¬ 
plexion,  and  a  prominent  hooked  nose  ;  —  extended  to  in¬ 
clude  Babylonian  as  well  as  Assyrian  Semites.  Cf.  Ashur. 
2.  The  language  of  the  Assyrians.  See  Semitic  languages. 
As-syr  i-ol'o-gy  (a-sTr'i-51'o-jT),  n.  [ Assyria  -j-  -logy.] 
The  science  or  study  of  the  antiquities,  language,  etc.,  of 
ancient  Assyria.  —  As  Syr  i-O-log'i-cal  (-o-15j'T-kal),  a. 
—  As  syr  i-ol'o-gist  (-51'6-jTst),  n.  —  As  syr'i-o  logue 
(-T-o-15g),  n. 

As'sy-roid  (Ss'T-roid),  a.  [ Assyrian  -f-  -oid.~\  Of  an  As¬ 
syrian  type  or  form. 

as-syth'  (a-slfch';  a-slth'),  v.  t.  [See  asseth.]  Obs.  or  Hist. 
To  satisfy ;  also,  to  make  satisfaction  to  or  for;  to  compen¬ 
sate.—  v.  i.  To  make  compensation  (to)  as  for  injury, 
as-syth'ment  (-ment),  n.  Indemnification  for  injury;  spe¬ 
cif.,  the  satisfaction,  corresponding  to  the  manbote  of  the 
English  law,  which  was  formerly  demandable  by  the  fam¬ 
ily  of  a  person  slain,  but  is  now  superseded  by  damages 
recoverable  by  an  action.  Scot. 

As'ta-cus  (Xs'td-kiis),  n.  [L.  astacus  a  crab,  Gr.  aaraxo?.] 
Zool.  A  genus  of  macruran  crustaceans,  containing  the 
common  crawfish  of  Europe,  and  allied  species  of  western 
North  America  ;  the  type  of  a  family,  As-tac'i-d®  (5s-t5s'« 
T-de).  See  crawfish. 


aa-soil'er,  n.  (See  assoil  to 
absolve.]  Absolution.  Obs. 
as-soiKment,  n.  See  -ment. 
as  Boin',  assoine.  ^  essoin. 
assole.  assolye.  +  assoil. 
as8ommon.  +  assummon. 
as'so-nanced  (&8rfi-ndn8t),  a. 
Made  with  assonance, 
as'so-nan-cy  (-ntfn-Bl),  n.  As¬ 
sonance.  ftare. 
as  so-nan'tal,  a.  Assonant, 
as  so-nan 'tic,  a.  Assonant, 
aasonye  ASSOINE 
as8ora.  +  sura. 
as  sort'a-tive,  a.  Assorting.  — 
assortative  mating.  Evolution, 
the  tendency  of  members  of  one 
sex  which  exhibit  a  particular 
character  to  mate  only  with 
members  of  the  other  sex  which 


exhibit  the  same  or  some  other 
definite  character  Encyc.  Brit. 
as-sort'ed-ness.  n.  See -ness. 
As'808  (&s'5s).  Bib. 

&8-sot',  v.  t.  [OF.  &  F.  asso- 
terJ\  To  besot ;  befool.  Obs. 
as-sot',  v.  i.  (OF'.  assoter.J  To 
be  or  act  like  a  fool,  or  one  in¬ 
fatuated.  Obs. 

as-sot',  a8-sote',  a.  Dazed  ; 
foolish  ;  infatuated.  Obs. 
assotiate.  f  associate. 
assouerans.  f  assurance. 
assowe.  adv.  Aswoon.  Obs. 
assower.  4*  assure. 
ass  parsley,  a  Fool’s  parsley, 
b  Wild  chervil 

ass’s-ear  (ds'Pz- :  -Yz-J),  n.  The 
abalone  Haliotis  asininus. 
ass’g-foot,  n.  a  The  coltsfoot. 


b  Either  of  two  West  Indian 
piperaceous  shrubs  ( Heckeria 
peltata  and  II.  umbellata). 

Asst.  Abhr.  Assistant. 

A  S.  S.  U.  Abhr.  American 
Sunday  School  Union. 
aB-suade'  (<7-swad'>,  v.  t.  [aa- 
I  =  ad-  L.  suadere  to  advise.] 
To  urge  by  persuasion,  ftare. 
as-suag'er  (d-swaj'5r),  n.  One 
that  assuages. 

as  sub-ject',  v.  t.  (F.  assujet- 
tir,  formerly  spelt  assubjectir.] 
To  subdue.  Obs. 
as-sub'ju-gate,  v.  t.  [ad-  -h 
subjugateA  To  bring  into  sub¬ 
jection.  Obs.  Shak. 

as  sue-fac'tlon  (i  g'w  f-f  n  k'- 
shttn),  n.  [L.  assuefacere  to  ac¬ 
custom  to  ;  assuetus  (p.  p.  of 


assuescere  to  accustom  to)  4- 
f ace  re  to  make  :  cf.  OF.  assue- 
faction .]  Act  of  accustoming, 
or  state  of  being  accustomed; 
habituation.  Obs. 

As  su-e'ms  (fts'fl-e'nYs).  Bib. 
as'sue-tude  (&s'wM0d).  n.  [L. 
assitetudo.]  Accustomedness ; 
habit ;  habitual  use.  Obs. 
as  sum'a-ble  (tf-sQm'd-b’l),  a. 
See -able.  —  as  sum'a-blv,  adv. 
a8-sum'ent  (-^nt),  w.  (L.  as- 
sumentum  ;  ad  +  suere  to  sew.] 
A  patch  :  an  addition.  Obs. 
as-sum'ent,  n.  [L.  assumens ,  p. 
pr.]  An  assumer.  Obs. 
as-sum'er  (-Sr),  n.  One  who  as¬ 
sumes.  [  Obs.  I 

as-sum'mon.  r.  /.  To  summon.  | 
as-sumpt',  n.  [L.  assianptum. 


p.  p.  neut.  of  assamere.]  An  as¬ 
sumption.  Obs. 
as  sump'tious  ((J-sOmp'shas), 
a.  Assuming.  —  as-sump'- 
tious-ne88,  n.  [ftef  iSp.l 

as-sump'tiv.  Assumptive.! 
As'sur.  Var.  of  Ashur. 
as-sur'a-ble  (d-shoor'd-b’l),  a. 
See  -able. 

as  sur'anc-er  (-tfn-s5r),  n.  One 
who  gives  assurances,  [sured.l 
as-sur'ant  (-dnt),  n.  Anas-| 
as  su-rat',  n.  [Ar.,  pi.  of  sura.] 
Obs.  equiv.  of  sura. 
as  surd',  v.  i.  [OF.  assourdre.'] 
To  break  out.  Obs. 
as  sure',  n.  Assurance.  Obs. 
as- sure 'ment.  ti.  [OF.  asseiire- 
tin  nt.]  Assurance.  Obs, 
As-su'rim.  Var.  of  Asshurim. 


aB-sur'or  (d-shoor'<5r),  n.  An  as¬ 
surer,  or  insurance  underwriter, 
asswithe.  f  aswitiie. 

Assyr.  Abbr.  Assyrian. 
As-syr'i-ac  (d-sTr'Y-ak ),  a.  As¬ 
syrian. 

As-syr'i-oid  (-oid),  a.  Aseyroid. 
As'sy-ro-Bab  y-lo'ni  an  ( as'l- 
t6-),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  As¬ 
syria  and  Babylonia  or  their 
common  culture, 
as-syth'  (d-sYth').  Scot,  and 
North  of  Eng.  var.  of  asseth. 
astaat,  astaate.  +  estate. 
astage.  *(•  hostage.  [tatki.I 
as-ta'kl  (as-ta'k?).  Var.  of  as-| 
astale.  ±  e stale. 
a-stand',  v.  i.  [Cf.  AS.  astandan 
to  stand  up,  persist.]  To  stand 
or  stand  against.  Obs. 


food,  foot ;  out,  oil ;  chair  ;  go  ;  sing,  iqk  ;  ♦hen,  thin  ;  nature,  verdure  (250) ;  K  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144) ;  boN  ;  yet ;  zh  =  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refei  to  §§  in  Guide. 
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a  starboard  (o-star'bftrd),  adv.  Naut.  Over  to  or  on  the 
starboard  side;  — said  usually  of  the  tiller. 

As-tar'te  (Ss-tar'te),  n.  [L.,  fr.  Gr.  ’Ac rrdprq.]  1.  The  Phoe¬ 
nician  goddess  of  fertility  and  of  sexual  love,  the  west 
Semitic  form  of  the  goddess  Jshtar  (which  see).  She  was 
also  regarded  by  the  classical  nations  as  a  moon  goddess 
(probably  through  confusion  with  another  goddess),  and 
in  accordance  with  this  view,  which  is  the  prevailing  one 
in  literary  tradition,  was  identified  with  Helene  and  Ar¬ 
temis.  More  commonly,  and  with  better  reason,  she  was 
identified  with  Aphrodite.  Cf.  Adonis,  Ashtoreth. 

With  these 

Came  Astoreth,  whom  the  Phoenicians  called 

Astarte ,  queen  of  heaven,  with  crescent  horns.  Milton. 

2.  Zool.  A  genus  of  marine  bivalve 
mollusksof  the  order  Eulamellibranchia, 
having  thick  equal-valved  shells  often 
concentrically  ridged,  with  well-devel¬ 
oped  hinge  teeth.  It  is  the  type  of  a 
family  As-tar'ti  dae  (5s-tar'tT-de). 
a  static  (d-stXt'Tk),  a.  [a-  not  +  static.'] 

Magnetism.  Having  little  or  no  tend¬ 
ency  to  take  a  fixed  or  definite  position  Astarte  (A.  undata). 
or  direction  :  thus,  a  suspended  pair  of  New  England 
magnetic  needles  of  equal  but  opposed  coa8t-  ^at-  81ze> 
magnetic  moments  are  astatic.  —  a  Stat'i  cal  ly,  adv.  — 
a  stat'i  cism  (-T-sTz’m),  n. 

astatic  pair  or  system,  a  pair  of  magnetic  needles  so  mounted 
as  to  be  nearly  or  quite  astatic,  as  in  some  galvanometers, 
as'ta-tize  (Xs'ta-tiz),  v.  t. ;  as'ta-tized  (-tizd);  as'ta-tiz'- 
ino  (-tiz'Tng).  To  render  astatic.  —  as'ta-tizer  (-tlz'er) ,  n. 
as  tat'ki  (5s-tat'ke),  n.  [fr.  Russ,  ostatki  remnants,  pi.  of 
ostatok.]  A  thick  liquid  residuum  obtained  in  the  distilla¬ 
tion  of  Russian  petroleum,  much  used  as  fuel. 

&-Btay'  (d-sta'),  adv.  Naut.  With  its  cable  at  about  the 
angle  of  one  of  the  vessel’s  stays; —  said  of  an  anchor  being 
hove  in,  the  phrase  at  a  long  stay  being  used  when  the  angle  is 
about  that  oi  the  mainstay,  and  at  a  short  stay  when  it  is  about 
that  of  the  forestay. 

as'te  ism  (£s'te-Tz’m),  n.  [Gr.  aareiapo^  refined  and  witty 
talk,  fr.  doreios  of  the  town,  polite,  witty,  fr.  aarv  city.] 
Rhet.  Genteel  irony  ;  polite  and  ingenious  derision, 
a  stely  (d-ste'lT),  n.  [See  a-  not ;  stela.]  Bot.  State 
of  being  without  a  6tele,  or  axial  cylinder.  —  a  ste'lic 
(d-ste'lTk ;  d-stSl'Tk),  a. 

as'ter  (Ss'ter),  n.  [L.  aster  aster,  star,  Gr.  aarrip  star. 
See  star.]  1.  A  star.  Obs. 

2.  [cap.']  Bot.  A  genus  of  herbaceous  plants,  type  of  the 
family  Asteraceae,  distinguished  by  having  heads  with  both 
discoid  and  radiate  flowers,  a  uniseriate  involucre,  and  a 
pappus  of  capillary  bristles  also  in  a  single  series.  The  spe¬ 
cies  probably  exceed  250 ;  they  are  natives  of  temperate  re¬ 
gions,  being  esp.  abundant  throughout  the  United  States, 
and  containing  white-,  purple-,  or  pink-rayed  types. 

3.  a  Any  plant  of  the  genus  Aster  or  its  immediate  allies, 
b  Any  of  the  well-known  garden  plants  derived  from  the 
related  plant  Callistephus  hortensis ,  as  the  China  aster, 
German  aster,  etc.  See  Callistephus. 

4-  Biol,  a  A  star-shaped  figure  of  achromatic  substance 
found  chiefly  in  cells  dividing  by  mitosis;  a  cytaster.  It 
consists  of  a  central  mass,  the  centrosphere  or  attraction 
sphere ,  which  in  animal  and  some  plant  cells  often  contains 
a  centrosome ,  and  radiating  fibers  called  the  aster  rays. 
The  typical  mitotic  figure  or  amphiaster  contains  two  such 
asters.  See  mitosis,  Tllust.  b  Less  frequently,  the  group 
of  chromosomes  during  mitosis  when  arranged  in  a  star¬ 
shaped  figure  ;  the  karyaster. 

6.  Zool.  A  star-shaped  spicule. 

-as'ter.  A  suffix  from  Greek  aarrip,  star  ;  as,  diaster,  kary- 
asler,  micr aster. 

-as'ter.  [L.  -aster.]  A  suffix  denoting  originally  either 
dimimUiveness  or  partial  resemblance ,  and  now  as  used  in 
English  denoting  inferiority  or  worthlessness  ;  as,  oleaster, 
a  wild  olive ;  grammaticuAter,  medicaster,  theologaster, 
poetaster,  etc. 

As'ter-a'ce-ae  (fcs'ter-a'se-e),  n.  pi.  [NL.]  Bot.  A  family 
of  plants  typifying  the  order  Asterales;  the  aster,  or  thistle, 
family.  It  is  the  largest  and  most  highly  developed  family 
of  seed  plants,  comprising  not  less  than  780  genera  and  10,000 
species  of  world  wide  distribution.  From  other  families 
of  the  composite  type  it  is  distinguished  bv  the  syngene- 
sious  stamens  and  oy  having  some  or  all  of  the  florets  in 
the  head  tubular  instead  of  radiate.  The  largest  and  most 
representative  genera  are  Vemonia ,  Euvatorium ,  Aster, 
Solidago ,  Helianthus ,  Coreopsis ,  Chrysanthemum ,  Senecio , 
and  Centaurea.  Many  other  genera  contain  species  culti¬ 
vated  for  ornament,  and  a  few  yield  edible  vegetables.  This 
family  was  formerly,  and  is  still  often,  included  in  the  old 
order  or  family  Composite.  See  Composite.  —  as  ter-a'- 
C60US  (-shws),  a. 


As  ter  ales  (-a'lez),  n.  pi.  [NL.]  Bot.  An  order  of  meta- 
chlamydeous  dicotyledonous  plants  consisting  of  the  three 
families  Asteraceae,  Ambrosiaceae,  and  Cichoriaceae  ;  the 
so-called  composites.  See  Composit®. 
as  te'ri-a  (5s-te'rT-a),  n.  [L.,  a  precious  stone,  fr.  Gr.  aare- 
pioc  starry,  fr.  aarrip  star.]  An  asteriated  stone  men¬ 
tioned  by  Pliny,  —  perhaps  asteriated  sapphire. 
As-te'rl-as  (-is),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  aarepias  starred.]  Zool. 
A  genus  of  echinoderms  formerly  comprising  nearly  all 
starfishes  and  ophiurans,  but  now  restricted  to  certain  typi¬ 
cal  starfishes,  including  many  common  shore  starfishes. 


a-stare',  adv.  6f  a.  Staring. 

As'ta<-roth  (fts'td-rBth  ;  -roth), 
n.  pi.  Var.  of  Asiitaroth. 

As  ta-roth-car'na  im  (-kar'nJt- 
Tm).  D.  liib. 

As'ta-roth  ite.  D.  Bib. 
a-start'.  +  astert. 
a-start'.  aav.  With  a  start. 
a-8ta'si-a(d-sta'zhT-d  ;-zY-d),n. 
[NL.,  fr.  Gr.  aaraaia  unsteadi¬ 
ness.]  Med.  Inability  to  sit  or 
stand  erect,  due  to  muscular  in¬ 
coordination, 
a-state'.  +  estate. 

As'tath  (fis'tath).  Bib. 
a-stea-to'sis,  n.  [NL.;  a-  not  4- 
Gr.  areap ,  -a-roc,  tallow.]  Med. 
Deficiency  in  secretion  oi  seba¬ 
ceous  material  by  the  glands, 
a-steep',  adv.  Steeping. 
Bt-Bteer'.  Scot.  var.  of  astir. 
asteine.  +  abstain. 
aateir.  +  astir. 

BUirtel,  n.  [ME.  astelle  piece  of 
wood,  OF.  astele  splinter,  shav¬ 
ing,  F.  attelle,  astelle ;  dim.  fr. 
L.  hasta  lance.  Cf.  astti.len.] 


1.  A  piece  of  split  wood.  Obs. 

2.  Minina.  An  arch,  ceiling, 
wall,  or  dam  of  boards  to  hold 
back  water  or  loose  material, 
aatellabre.  -f  astrolabe. 
a8tent.  +  astint,  extent. 
asteorte.  astert. 
asteorve.  +  asterve. 

a  ster  e  og-no'sis  (d-st^rit-bg- 
nS'sYs),  n.  [NL.  ;  a- not  -I-  Gr. 
arepcos  solid  -f  yvauris  a  know¬ 
ing.}  Loss  of  ability  to  recognize 
the  form  of  objects  by  touch, 
as-te'ri-al,  a.  Of  or' pertaining 
to  stars  ;  starlike.  Obs. 
Asterid'e-a  (Ss'ter-Yd'C-a),  n. 
pi.  [NL.]  =  Anteroidea.  — 
as'tor-id.  aster-id'i-an,  a.  Sr  n. 
As-te'ri  oi'de  a  (Ss-te'rY-oi'de- 
d),  n.  pi.  [NL.]  =  Asteroidea. 
—  as  te'rl-oid.  a.  &-  n. 
aster-is'eus  (&s'ter-Ys'kt/«),  n. 
[NL.]  Zool.  An  otolith  in  the 
lagena  of  the  ear  of  many  fishes, 
aster-ls'mal  (-Yz'rndl),  a.  Of 
or  pertaining  to  astecisms,  or 
constellations. 


as-te'li-at'ed(Ss-te'rT-at'5d),«.  [SeeAsTERiAS.]  Exhibit- 
mg  asterism.  See  asterism,  3.  , 

as-te'ri  on  (Xs-te'rT-iSii),  n.  [Gr.  a<7Tcpioi’,  neut.  of  avrepios 
starry.]  1  Cranial.  The  point  where  the  lambdoid,  pa- 
rieto-mastoid,  and  occipito-mastoid  sutures  meet.  See  cra¬ 
niometry,  Illust. 

2.  [cam]  [Diin.  of  Gr.  ao-T.jp  star.]  See  star. 
as'ter  isk  (Ss'ter-Isk),  n.  [L.  asteriscus ,  Gr.  aoTtpioKOT, 
dim.  of  aarrip  star.  See  aster.]  1.  The  figure  of  a  star, 
thus,  *,  used  in  printing  and  writing  as  a  reference  to  a 
passage  or  note  in  the  margin,  to  note  the  omission  of 
letters.or  words,  to  mark  a  word  or  phrase  as  having  a  spe- 
cis.1  character  ©tc. 

2.  Anything  resembling  or  shaped  like  a  star ;  specif., 
East.  Ch.,  a  device,  made  of  cross  pieces  of  gold  or  sil¬ 
ver,  put  over  the  chalice  and  paten  to  prevent  the  contact 
of  the  veil  with  the  Eucharistic  elements, 
as'ter  lsk,  v.  t.  To  mark  with  an  asterisk, 
as'ter-ism  (-Tz’m),  n.  [Gr.  darepiapos,  fr.  aaryp  star.] 

1.  Astron.  a  A  constellation,  b  A  small  group  of  stars. 

2.  Print,  a  An  asterisk,  or  mark  of  reference.  Rare,  b 
Three  asterisks  placed  in  this  manner,  *#*,  as  to  direct  at¬ 
tention  to  a  particular  passage. 

3.  Cryst.  The  optical  phenomenon  of  a  star-shaped  figure 
exhibited  by  some  crystals  by  reflected  light,  as  in  asteri¬ 
ated  sapphire,  or  by  transmitted  light,  as  in  some  mica. 

4-  An  Oriental  division  of  time  about  equal  to  a  fortnight. 

as-te'ri  um  (Ss-te'ri-fon),  n.  [NL.  See  aster.]  A  non¬ 
terrestrial  element  indicated  in  the  spectra  of  many  stars. 
a-Stern'  (d-sttirn'),  adv.  1.  In  or  at  the  after  part  of  a 
vessel  ;  toward  the  after  part,  or  stern.  Obs.  or  R. 

2.  Backward;  to  the  rear  ;  as,  to  drift  astern. 

3.  Behind  a  vessel ;  in  the  rear.  “A  gale  of  wind  right 
astern."  De  Foe.  “  Left  this  strait  astern."  Drake. 

to  be  astern  of  the  reckoning,  to  be  behind  the  position  given 
by  the  reckoning. 

as'ter  0-  A  combining  form  from  Greek  aarrip ,  star  ;  as, 
^sterolepis,  asterophyllite,  etc. 
as'ter-oid  (5s'ter-oid),  a.  [Gr.  aarepoeiSy^;  aorrjp  star-f- 
el&os  form.  See  aster.]  1.  Starlike. 

2.  Zool.  Of  or  resembling  a  starfish. 

3.  Bot.  Resembling  or  belonging  to  the  genus  Aster  or 
the  family  Asteraceie. 

as'ter-oid.  n.  1.  Astron.  A  starlike  body  ;  esp.,  one  of  the 
numerous  small  planets  nearly  all  of  whose  orbits  lie  be¬ 
tween  Mars  and  Jupiter  ;  —  called  also  planetoid  and  minor 
planet.  About  600  asteroids  have  been  discovered  (1907), 
all  very  small  as  compared  with  the  major  planets,  the 
largest  (Ceres)  not  exceeding  500  miles  in  diameter.  Each 
is  designated  by  a  number  in  the  order  of  discovery,  and 
the  majority  have  names  also.  The  first  twenty-one,  with 
the  year  of  discovery,  are  as  below.  See  also  Eros. 


1 

Ceres . 

. . . 1801 

8 

Flora . 

1847 

15 

Eunomia. 

. .1851 

2 

Pallas . 

. . . 1802 

9 

Metis . 

.1848 

16 

Psyche. . . . 

.  1852 

3 

Juno . 

...1804 

10 

Hvgeia . 

1849 

17 

THetis . 

..1852 

4 

Vesta . 

...1807 

11 

Parthenope 

1 850 

18 

Melpomene.  1852 

5 

Astra*a.. . 

12 

Victoria  — 

.1850 

19 

Fortuna. . . 

.  1852 

<; 

Hebe  .... 

...1847 

13 

Egeria . 

1850 

20 

Massalia . 

..18.52 

7 

Iris . 

...1847 

14 

Irene . 

1851 

21 

Lutetia.. . 

..1852 

2.  Zool.  One  of  the  Asteroidea. 

as  ter  oi'dal  (-oi'dal),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  an  asteroid 


or  the  asteroids. 

As  ter  oi'de-a  (-d e-d),  n.  pi. 

[NL.,  fr.  asteroid.]  Zool.  The 
classof  echinoderms  consisting 
of  the  starfishes.  They  are 
characterized  by  being  unat¬ 
tached,  having  a  star-shaped  or 
pentag  o  n  a  1 
body,  the 
rays  or  arms 
(usually  five 
in  number) 
hollow  and 
containing  prolonga¬ 
tions  of  the  coelom 
and  alimentary  and 
other  viscera.  The 
skeleton  consists  of 
calcareous  plates  and 
ossicles  somewhat 
loosely  united,  often 
allowing  the  arms 
great  freedom  of 
movement.  The 

0ne  of  *he  Asteroidca(  Ech  master  sen  fus), 
er  surface,  and  is  not  ventral  side.  A  Tube  feet  or  suckers  ; 
provided  with  jaws  o  Mouth, 
or  teeth  ;  there  is  an 

aboral  madreporic  plate;  the  anus  is  often  wanting  or  func¬ 
tionless,  undigested  matter  being  thrown  out  at  the 
mouth.  Locomotion  is  by  means  of  rows  of  tube  feet  or 
suckers,  which  arise  from  a  furrow  on  the  lower  surface  of 
each  arm.  In  old  classificcations  the  ophiurans  were  also 
included.  See  starfish,  ///atf.-as'ter-oi'de-an  (- 6n)%a.& n. 

As  ter-o-phyl-li'tes  (Ss'ter-o-fl-ll'tez),  n.  [NL.  ;  astero- 
+  Gr.  <t>v\\ov  leaf.]  Paleobot.  A  genus  of  fossil  plants 
abundantly  represented  in  the  coal  measures,  and  so  named 
from  the  starlike  disposition  of  the  leaves.  They  are  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  branches  of  Catamites.  See  C  ala  mites. 
as'the-nl'a  t  (Ss'the-ni'd ;  Xs-thS'nT-d),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr. 
aaOivei a  ;  d-  not  +  oOevot  strength.]  Med.  a  Want  or  loss 


of  strength  ;  debility ;  diminution  of  the  vital  forces,  b  A 
disease, chronic  and  usually  fatal, of  chickens,  characterized 
by  gradual  emaciation  in  spite  of  a  voracious  appetite. 
It  is  supposed  to  be  due  to  an  intestinal  microorganism, 
as-then'ic  (Xs-thfin'Ik),  a.  [Gr.  aoOcviKos.]  Med.  Char¬ 
acterized  by,  or  pert,  to,  asthenia  ;  weak  ;  debilitating, 
as  the-no'pi  a  (Ss'the-no'pT-d),  n.  [NL.  See  asthenia; 
-opia.]  Weakness,  or  rapid  fatigue  upon  exertion,  of  the 
visual  organs,  accompanied  by  pain  in  the  eyes  and  head¬ 
ache.  —  as  the  nop'ic  (-n5p'Tk),  a. 

asth'ma  (fiz'md  ;  Ss'md  ;  277),  n.  [Gr.  haQpa  short-drawn 
breath,  fr.  the  root  in  ayvaL  to  blow  ;  akin  to  Skr.  id,  Goth. 
waian  to  blow,  E.  wind.]  Med.  A  disease  characterized 
by  difficulty  of  breathing  (due  to  a  spasmodic  contraction 
of  the  bronchi),  recurring  at  intervals,  accompanied  with 
a  wheezing  sound,  a  sense  of  constriction  in  the  chest,  a 
cough,  and  expectoration. 

asthma  paper  Paper  impregnated  with  saltpeter.  The 
fumes  from  the  burning  paper  are  often  inhaled  as  an  al- 
leviative  by  asthmatics. 

asth  mat'ic  (-mSt'Tk),  a.  [L.  asthmaticus ,  Gr.  aaOparucos.] 
Pertaining  to,  or  affected  with,  asthma ;  as,  an  asthmatic 
cough  ;  an  asthmatic  patient.  —  n.  An  asthmatic  person. 
as; tig  mat'ic  (5s'tTg-m5t'Tk),  a.  Med.  Optics.  Affected 
with,  or  pertaining  to,  astigmatism  ;  as,  astigmatic  eyes ; 
also,  remedying  astigmatism  ;  as,  astigmatic  lenses, 
a-stig'ma-tism  (d-stig'md-tTz’m),  n.  [a-  not  -J-  Gr.  <rrty/u.a, 
(TTiyparot,  a  prick  of  a  pointed  instrument,  a  spot.  See 
stigma.]  Med.  &  Optics.  A  defect  of  the  eye  or  of  a  lens  in 
consequence  of  which  the  rays  of  light  derived  from  one 
point  are  not  brought  to  a  single  focal  point,  thus  causing 
imperfect  images  or  indistinctness  of  vision.  The  term  is 
applied  especially  to  the  defect  causing  images  of  lines 
having  a  certain  direction  to  be  indistinctly  seen,  while 
those  of  lines  transverse  to  the  former  are  distinctly  seen, 
a-stig'ma-tiz  er  (-tiz'er),  n.  Mech.  An  optical  device, 
used  in  a  range  finder  during  observations  at  night,  for 
drawing  out  a  point  of  light  into  a  vertical  streak, 
as  tig  mom'e-ter  (Ss'tTg-mbm'e-ter),  n.  [astigmatism  -f- 
-meter.]  Med.  &  Optics.  An  apparatus  for  measuring  the 
degree  of  astigmatism.  —  as^ig-mom'e-try  (-tfi),  n. 

A  Stil'be  (a-stTl'be),  n.  [NL.  ;  a-  not  -|-  Gr.  ariApeiv  to 
glitter.]  Bot.  A  small  genus  of  chiefly  Asiatic  perennial 
saxifragaceous  plants,  with  ample  ternately  compound 
leaves  and  large  terminal  panicles  composed  of  spikes  of 
small  white  flowers.  The  only  North  American  species 
(A.  bitemata )  is  known  as  false  goat's-beard.  A.  iaponica 
is  much  cultivated,  esp.  for  Easter  decoration.  Also  [/.  c.J, 
a  plant  of  this  genus. 

a  stir'  (ri-stGr'),  adv.  Ac  a.  Stirring ;  in  a  state  of  activity 
or  motion  ;  specif.,  out  of  bed. 

As  tol'fo.  As  tol'pho  (as-t51'fo),  or  As 'toll  (as'tblf),  n.  An 
English  prince  and  paladin  with  Charlemagne,  celebrated 
in  the  late  romances  about  Charlemagne  and  his  paladins. 
In  Ariosto’s  “  Orlando  Furioso  ”  he  cures  Orlando’s  mad¬ 
ness  by  bringing  home  his  lost  wits  in  a  phial  from  the 
moon,  and  is  noted  for  his  magic  horn  that  routed  armies 
with  a  blast  and  for  a  book  that  told  everything  he  wished, 
a-stom'a-tous  (d-stbm'ri-tws ;  a-sto'md-),  a.  [a-  not  -j- 
stomatous.]  Not  possessing  a  mouth,  or  stoma ;  specif., 
Bot.,  without  breathing  pores. 

as'to-mous  (Ss'to-mws),  a.  [a-  not  - stomous .]  1.  Bot. 

ct*  Zool.  Astomatous. 

2.  Bot.  Having  a  capsule  which  bursts  irregularly  and  is 
not  dehiscent  by  an  operculum  ;  —  said  of  certain  mosses. 
a-Ston'  )  (a-8tun'),  v.  t.  ;  pret.  &  p.p.  astoned,  astond,  or 
a-Stone'  i  astound.  [See  astonish.]  To  stun  ;  to  astonish  ; 
to  daze  ;  to  stupefy.  Obs.  Chaucer. 

as-ton'ied  (5s-t5n'Td),  p.  p.  &  p  a.  fr.  astony.  Archaic. 
And  I  astonied  fell  and  could  not  pray.  Mrs.  Browning. 

—  as  ton'ied  ness,  n.  Archaic. 

as-ton'ish  (ds-t5n'Tsh),  v.  t.  ;  as-ton'ished  (-Ysht) ;  as-ton'- 
ish-ing.  [ME.  asionien ,  astunien ,  astonen ,  OF.  estoner,  F. 
Slonner ,  fr.  L.  ex  out  -f-  tonare  to  thunder.  See  thunder  ; 
cf.  stun,  astound,  astony.]  1.  To  stun  ;  to  render  sense¬ 
less,  as  by  a  blow.  Obs. 

2.  Obs.  a  To  stupefy  the  mind  of  ;  bewilder,  b  To  appall. 

3.  To  strike  with  sudden  fear,  terror,  or  wonder  ;  to  amaze  ; 
to  surprise  greatly,  as  with  something  unaccountable ;  to 
confound  with  some  sudden  emotion  or  passion. 

Musidorus  .  .  .  had  hie  wits  astonished  with  sorrow.  Sidney. 
I,  Daniel  .  .  .  was  astonished  at  the  vision.  Dan.  viii.  27. 

4.  To  lead,  drive,  or  affect  by  astonishment.  Rare. 

Syn.  —  Amaze,  astound,  overwhelm.  See  surprise. 

as  ton'ish-er  (-er),  n.  One  that  astonishes ;  specif.,  colloq., 
the  exclamation  point. 

as-ton'ish-ing,  p.  a.  Very  wonderful ;  of  a  nature  to  excite 
astonishment ;  as,  an  astonishing  event. 

Syn.  —  Amazing,  surprising,  wonderful,  marvelous. 

—  as-ton'ish  ing  ly,  adv.  —  as  ton'ish  ing  ness,  n. 
as-ton'ish  ment  (  ment),  n.  1.  State  of  one  who  is  aston¬ 
ished  ;  specif.  :  a  Numbness  ;  stupor  ;  loss  of  sense.  Obs. 

A  coldness  and  astonishment  in  his  loins,  as  folk  say.  Holland. 
b  Dismay ;  consternation.  Archaic.  Spenser,  c  Profound 
surprise  ;  amazement  ;  great  wonder. 

Lest  the  place 

And  my  quaint  habits  breed  astonishment.  Milton. 
2.  The  object  causing  such  an  emotion  ;  a  wonder. 

Thou  shalt  become  an  astonishment.  Deut.  xxviii.  37. 
Syn.  —  Amazement,  wonder,  surprise. 


a8  ter-ls'tic.  a.  Starry.  Obs. 

as'ter-ite.  as'ter-l'tes  (-T'tez),  n. 
[L.  asterites ,  Gr.  ao-repi-nj*.] 
A  precious  stone  known  to  an¬ 
cient  writers.  Obs.  See  ASTERI A. 
astern.  austere. 
a-ster'nal  (d-stdr'nd/),a.  Anat. 
Not  sternal  ;  —  said  of  ribs  not 
joining  the  sternum. 

As  ter  ol'da,  n.  pi.  [NL.]  Zool. 
=  Asteroidea. 

As  ter-ol'e-pls  ( Ss/t5r-51  'P-pYs), 
n.  [NL.  ;  astero-  +  Gr.  hems 
scale.]  Paleon.  A  genus  of 
Antiareha,  closely  related  to 
Pterichthpodes. 

As-ter'o-pe  (-tfr'5-pe),  n.  [Gr. 
' AarepoTnj .]  See  Pleiades. 
as'ter-o-phyl'lite  (fts/tfr-b-fYl/'- 
It),  n.  Paleobot.  A  fossil  plant 
of  the  genus  Asterophi/llites. 

As  ter-o-spon'dy-11  (-spbn'dY- 
II),  n.  pi.  [NLA  Zool.  A  sub¬ 
order  of  elasmobranchs  having 
asterospondylous  vertebra.  It 
includes  most  or  all  of  the  re¬ 
cent  sharks  and  dogfishes. 


as  ter-o-spon-dyl'ic  (-sp&n-dTK- 
Yk),  a  s  t  e  r-o-8  p  o  n'dy  lous 

(-spbn'dY-lttB),  7i.  [astero-  -f-  Gr. 
onov&vAos  a  vertehra.J  Zool. 
a  Having  the  vertebral  centra 
strengthened  by  longitudinal  or 
radial  calcified  plates,  b  Of  or 
pert,  to  the  Asterospondyli. 
a-stert',  v.  i.  t.  [a-  +  start ; 
ME.  asterten .]  To  start  up  ;  be¬ 
fall  ;  escape  ;  shun  ;  shirk.  Obs. 
a-ster've.  v.  t.  [AS.  asterfan .] 
I  o  kill  ;  to  starve  out.  Obs. 
a-ster've.  v.  i.  [AS.  asteorfan .] 
1  o  starve  :  die.  Obs. 
as 'ter- wort '  (-wflrt'),  n.  Bot. 
■^ny  plant  of  the  aster  family  ; 
also,  by  extension,  anv  compos- 
iteplant  *  [Bib.\ 

Ast  ha  roth  (fint'hd-rftth).  D.\ 
as  then' 1  cal  (&&-th?n'Y-kdl),  a. 
Asthenic. 

asthe-nol'o-gy  (fts'thP-nSl'C- 
jY),  n.  [Gr.  aaOev^  weak  + 
-lof/i/.]  Med.  Scientific  study  of 
diseases  due  to  debility.  [riia.l 
as'the-ny  ( is'thf-nY),  n.  Asthe- 1 


asthma  herb.  A  common  tropi¬ 
cal  weed  ( Euphorbia  hirta) 
which  has  been  used  in  Austra¬ 
lia  in  the  treatment  of  asthma, 
asth-mat'i-cal,  a.  =  asth¬ 
matic. 

asth-mat'i-cal-ly,  adv.  of  asth¬ 
matic,  -ical. 

asthma  weed.  The  Indian  to¬ 
bacco. 

asth  mo- gen 'lc  (ttz'mC-jPn'Yk  ; 

a.  [asthma  + -genic.]  Med. 
Causing  asthmatic  attacks, 
a-sthore'  (a-sthor'),  n.  [Ir.  a  O 
-+-  stor  treasure.]  A  term  of  en¬ 
dearment.  Irish.  Tennyson. 
As'ti  (as'te),  n.  Wine  of  the 
Burgundy  type,  either  white  or 
red,  made  at  Asti,  in  northern 
Italv.  SeeBiRouNDY. 
as'tl-choas  (fts'tY-kt/s),  a.  [a- 
not  -f  Gr.  o-ti'xo?  row.]  Bot. 
Not  arranged  in  rows, 
as-tlgma-tom'e-ter,  n.  Med. 
=  astiomometer. 
a-stlg'mlsm  (d-stYg'mYz’m),  n. 
Med.  Astigmatism.  Rare. 


a-stint',  v.  t.  if  t.  [AS.  astyntan.] 
To  ston.  Obs. 

aa-tip'u-late,  v.  i.  [L.  cistipi*- 
/rtri.j  To  assent ;  agree.  Obs. — 
as-tip'u-la'tion  (la'shitn),  n. 
a-stlp'n-late,  a.  Estipulate. 
a  stir',  v.  t.  [AS.  dstyrian.]  To 
stir  up.  Obs. 

astlrte.  Obs.  pret.  of  astert. 
astlte,  adv.  As  tite  (formerly 
often  printed  as  one  word) ; 
quickly  ;  immediately.  Obs. 
astiune.  +  astrion. 

A  stock.  Finance.  See  under  a. 
aBtod.  Obs.  pret.  of  a  stand. 
a-stom'a-tal  (d-stbm'd-Ml  ;  d- 
std'md-),  n.  Astomatous. 
a-sto'mi-a  (a-s  1 5'm  Y-d),  n. 
[NL.]  Terat.  Congenital  ab¬ 
sence  of  the  mouth, 
as-ton'ish-a-ble,  a.  See  -able. 
as-ton'ished  (ds-tbn'Ysht),  p.  p . 
tf  p.  a.  fr.  astonish,  v.  —  as- 
ton'lshed-ly  (-lYLadv.—  as- ton  - 
ished-ness,  n.  Rare.  [5p  l 
as  ton'isht.  Astonished.  Ref.\ 
astonne.  +  a  stone. 


ale,  senate,  c&re,  am,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofa;  eve,  event,  end,  recent,  maker;  Ice,  Ill;  old,  6 bey,  orb,  6dd,  s8ft,  connect 

u  Foreign  Word.  +  Obsolete  Variant  of.  +  combined  with.  =  equals. 


use,  unite,  urn,  iip,  circtis,  menu ; 
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as-ton'y  (5s-t5n'T),  v.  t. ;  as-ton'ied  (-Td) ;  as-ton'y-ing. 
[See  astonish.^  To  stun;  astonish;  amaze.  Archaic. 

The  captain  ot  the  Helots  .  .  .  strake  Palladius  upon  the  side 
of  his  head,  that  he  reeled  astonied.  Sir  P.  Sidney, 

as  tound'  (as-tound'),  a.  [ME.  astouned,  astound,  astoned, 
p.  p.  of  astonen.  See  astonish.]  Stunned  ;  astounded  ; 
astonished.  Archaic.  Spenser. 

Thus  Ellen,  dizzy  and  astound. 

As  sudden  ruin  yawned  around.  Scott. 

IS round',  v.  t.  ;  AS-TOUND'ED,  Ohs.  AS-TOUND'  ;  A8-TOUND'- 
ing.  [See  astound,  a.]  1.  To  stun  ;  to  stupefy.  Archaic. 

No  puissant  stroke  his  senses  once  astound.  Fairfax. 
2  To  astonish;  to  strike  with  amazement;  to  confound 
with  wonder,  surprise,  or  fear. 

These  thoughts  may  startle  well,  but  not  astound 
The  virtuous  mind.  Milton. 

Syn.  —  Amaze,  astonish,  confound.  See  surprise. 
as  found',  v.  i.  To  cause  astonishment.  Rare. 
as-tound'ing,  p.  a.  Of  a  nature  to  astound  ;  amazing  ;  as, 
an  astounding  statement.  —  as-tound'ing-ly,  adv. 
a-strad'dle  (a-str5d'’l),  adv.  [a-  on  +  straddle .]  Strad¬ 

dling  ;  astride  ;  as,  to  sit  astraddle  of  a  horse. 

As  trae'a  (Ss-tre'a),  n.  [L.,  fr.  Gr.  ’ AorpaLa,  fr.  dorpaios 
starry.]  1.  Class.  Myth.  Goddess  of  justice,  daughter  of 
Zeus  and  Themis  (or  of  a  Titan,  Astraeus,  and  Eos).  She 
was  the  last  of  the  divinities  to  leave  the  earth  at  the  end 
of  the  Golden  Age,  and  became  the  constellation  Virgo. 

2.  Mrs.  Afra  Behn,  a  writer  of  the  17th  century,  notorious 
for  the  license  of  her  life  and  writings.  She  assumed  the 
name  of  44  The  Divine  A  strata .” 

The  stage  how  loosely  does  Astrsea  tread  !  Pope. 

3.  Astron.  See  asteroid,  Table. 

4.  Zo'dl.  A  genus  of  aporose  madreporarian  corals  which 
contains  many  of  the  star  corals  and  is  type  of  a  family, 
As-trse'i  dse  (Ss-tre'T-de).  —  as-trae'id  (-Id),  a.  Ac  n.  — 
—  as  trae'i  form  (-T-f6rnG,  a. 

as  trae'an  (-an),  a.  [Gr.  axrpaios  starry.]  1.  Astral. 

2.  [cap.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  goddess  Astraea. 

The  second  sight  of  some  Astrsean  age.  Tennyson. 

3.  Zool.  Pertaining  or  related  to  the  genus  Astnea. 

as  trae'an,  n.  A  coral  of  the  family  Astraekhe  ;  a  star  coral, 
as'tra-gal  (5s'tra-gdl),  n.  [L.  astragalus,  Gr.  dxrpdya Ao? 
the  ankle  bone,  a  molding  in  the  capital  of  the  Ionic  col¬ 
umn.]  1.  The  huckle  bone  or  astragalus  :  hence, pi.,  dice, 
which  were  made  of  huckle  bones  by  the  Greeks. 

2.  Arch.  A  small  convex  molding  of  rounded  surface,  gen¬ 
erally  from  half  to  three  quarters  of  a  circle.  See  molding, 
Illust.  Specif.  :  a  A  strip  of  molding  on  the  edge  of  fold¬ 
ing  doors,  b  A  sash  bar.  Cf .  bead.  * 

3.  Gun.  A  molding  encircling  a  cannon  near  the  muzzle, 
as  trag'a-lar  ( &s-tr5g'd-ldr),a.  Pertaining  to  the  astragalus, 
as  trag  a-lec'to-my  (-15k'to-mT),  n.  [astragalus  -f-  -ec- 

tomy .]  Excision  of  the  astragalus. 

as  trag'a  10-  (5s-tr5g'd-lo-).  A  combining  form  used  in 
anatomy  to  indicate  connection  with ,  or  relation  to,  the  as¬ 
tragalus;  as:  as-tr&g  a  lo  cal-ca'ne  &1,  pertaining  to,  or  desig¬ 
nating  a  bone  composed  of,  the  astragalus  and  calcaneum  ;  as- 
txag  a  lo-cen'tral.  as  trag  a-lo-na-vic'u-lar,  or  as  trag  a-lo- 
acaph'oid.  pertaining  to,  or  designating  a  bone  composed  of,  the 
astragalus  and  navicular  bone  ;  as-trag  a-lo-tib'i  al,  pertaining 
to  the  astragalus  and  tibia. 

as-trag'a-lus  (-lus),  n.  [L.  See  astragal.]  1.  Anal. 
One  of  the  proximal  bones  of  the  tarsus  of  man  and  the 
higher  vertebrates,  supposed  to  represent  the  united  tibi- 
ale  and  intermedium  of  many  lower  vertebrates.  In  man 
it  is  called  the  ankle  bone  and  is  next  to  the  calcaneum  the 
largest  tarsal  bone,  bearing  the  weight  of  the  body  and 
forming  with  the  tibia  and  fibula  the  ankle  joint. 

2.  [cap.]  Bot.  A  genus  of  fabaceous  herbs,  cliaracterized 
by  the  narrow  standard  of  the  corolla,  the  blunt  keel,  and 
the  fleshy  or  papery  uninflated  pod.  It  is  one  of  the  largest 
genera  of  seed  plants,  containing  more  than  1000  species. 
The  plants  are  known  as  milk  vetches,  and  some  species  are 
loco  weeds  (see  loco  weed).  The  genus  is  sometimes 
treated  in  a  more  general  sense  as  including  Homalobus, 
Phaca,  and  other  genera.  Gum  tragacanth  is  obtained  from 
various  Oriental  species,  esp.  A.  gummifer. 

3.  Arch.  =  astragal,  2. 

sus'tra  khan  (Ss'trd-kan  ;  Ss'trd-kSn'),  n.  Also  as'tra- 
Chan  [From  Astrakhan  in  Russia.]  1.  The  skin,  or  pelt, 
of  stillborn  or  young  lambs  of  Astrakhan,  the  curled  wool 
of  which  resembles  fur.  « 

Most  of  the  so-called  astrakhan  now  in  use  so  extensively  is 
made  of  mohair.  It  has  all  the  beauty  of  the  real  article,  is  much 
more  durable,  will  never  change  its  shade  in  sunlight  or  air,  and 
is  in  no  manner  inferior  to  real  astrakhan. 

Year  Book,  U.  S.  Dept.  Agric.  (1901). 

2.  A  rough  cloth  with  curled  loops  to  imitate  the  skin. 

3.  (Usually  astrachan)  The  red  astrachan  apple, 
as'tral  (Xs'trdi),  a.  [L.  aslralis ,  fr.  a  strum  star,  Gr.  aarpov: 

cf.  F.  astral.  See  star.]  1.  Pertaining  to,  coming  from,  or 
like,  the  stars  ;  starry  ;  starlike.  —  as'tral-ly,  adv.  Rare. 

Shines  only  with  an  astral  luster.  I.  Taylor. 

Some  astral  forms  I  must  invoke  by  prayer.  Drydcn. 

2.  Biol.  Of  or  pertaining  to  an  aster;  as,  astral  rays. 

3.  Of  a  nature  particularly  susceptible  to  sidereal  influ¬ 
ences  ;  as,  the  astral  body  by  which  Paracelsus  and  his  fol¬ 
lowers  explained  astrological  influences  and  presentiments. 
4  Theosophy.  Consisting  of,  belonging  to,  or  designating, 
a  kind  of  supersensible  substance  alleged  to  be  next  above 


the  tangible  world  in  refinement ;  as,  astral  spirits ;  astral 
bodies  of  persons ;  astral  current. 

astral  lamp,  an  Argand  lamp  so  constructed  that  no  inter¬ 
ruption  of  the  light  upon  the  table  is  made  by  the  flattened 
ring-shaped  reservoir  containing  the  oil.  —  &.  spirit*,  spir¬ 
its  formerly  supposed  to  live  in  the  heavenly  bodies  or 
the  aerial  regions,  and  represented  in  the  Middle  Ages  as 
fallen  angels,  spirits  of  the  dead,  or  spirits  originating  in 
fire.  —  a.  lantarn,  Astron.,  a  lantern  for  outdoor  use,  with  re¬ 
movable  sides  perforated  to  represent  constellations.  —  a. 
sphere.  =  astrosphere  b. 

a-stray'  (d-stra'),  adv.  A;  a.  [See  estray,  stray.]  Out  of 
the  right  way,  lit.  or  fig.  ;  wandering ;  erring. 

_Ye  were  as  sheep  going  astray.  1  'Pet.  ii.  25. 
As  tide'  (As'tra'),  n.  The  beautiful,  coquettish  heroine  of 
the  French  pastoral  romance  of  the  same  name,  by  Honors 
d’Urfe  (1508-1625),  some  5,000  pages  long, 
as  trict'  (5s-trTkt'),  v.  t. ;  as-trict'ed  ;  as-trict'ing.  [L. 
astrictus,  p.  p.  of  astringere.  See  astringe.]  1.  To  bind 
up;  to  confine;  constrict;  contract;  hence,  to  constipate. 
The  solid  parts  were  to  be  relaxed  or  astricted  Arbuthnot. 

2  To  bind  ;  constrain  ;  restrict ;  limit. 

The  mind  is  astricted  to  certain  necessary  modes  or  forms  of 
thought.  Sir  IV.  Hamilton. 

3  IS  cots  Law.  To  restrict  the  tenure  of,  as  land,  so  that 
the  tenant  must  take  grain  grown  upon  it  to  a  certain  mill, 
paying  a  toll  called  multure  or  thirlage. 

as-tric'tion  (£s-trTk'slmn),  n.  [L.  astrictio:  cf.  F.  aslric- 
tion.~\  1.  Act  of  binding ;  restriction.  Milton. 

2.  Moral  obligation.  Obs,  or  R. 

3.  Med.  a  A  contraction  of  parts  by  applications ;  the  ac¬ 
tion  of  an  astringent,  b  Constipation. 

4.  Astringency.  Obs.  Bacon. 

5.  Scots  Law.  The  obligation  of  thirlage  to  which  astricted 
lands  are  subject.  See  astrict,  v.  t. 

as  tric'tive  (-tTv),  a.  [Cf.  F.  astrict] /.]  Binding:  astrin¬ 
gent. —  n.  An  astringent. —  astric'tive-ly,  adv.  —  as- 
tric'tive  ness.  n. 

a  stride'  (d-strld'),  adv.  [a-  on  -j-  stid.de. With  the  legs 
striding,  or  one  leg  on  each  side,  as  a  man  on  horseback ; 
with  the  legs  stretched  wide  apart ;  astraddle, 
as'trlld  (Ss'trild),  n.  A  South  African  waxbill  ( Estrelda 
astrilda )  often  kept  as  a  cage  bird. 

as  fringe'  (Ss-trinj'J,  v.  t. ;  as-tringed'  (-trinjd')  ;  as- 
tring'ing  (-jtng).  [L.  astringere ;  ad  -+-  stringere  to  draw 
tight.  Cf.  astrict;  see  strain,  v.  /.]  1.  To  bind  fast;  to 

cause  to  draw  together  ;  to  constrict ;  to  compress. 


Which  contraction  .  .  .  a stringeth  the  moiBture  of  the  brain, 
and  thereby  sendeth  tears  into  the  eyes.  Bacon. 

2.  To  bind  by  moral  or  legal  obligation.  Obs.  or  R.  Wolsey. 
as  trin'gen-cy  (Ss-trTu'jen-si),  n.  Quality  or  state  of  being 
astringent. 

as-trln'gent  (-j2nt),  a.  [L.  astringens,  p.  pr.  of  astrin¬ 
gere:  cf.  F.  astringent.  See  astringe.]  1.  Drawing  to¬ 
gether  the  tissues  ;  binding  ;  contracting  ;  —  opposed  to 
laxative  ;  as,  astringent  medicines;  an  astringent  taste. 

2  Stern  ;  austere  ;  as,  an  astringent  type  of  virtue. 

Syn.  —  See  sour. 

as  trin'gent,  n.  A  medicine  or  other  substance  that  as- 
tringes,  or  contracts  the  soft  organic  textures,  and  checks 
discharges  of  blood,  mucus,  etc. 

External  astringents  are  called  styptics.  Dunglison. 
as'tro-  (Ss'tro-).  A  combining  form  from  Greek  dcrrpov, 
star;  as  in  o^/rophotography ;  as'tro-al'che-mist  (-51'ke- 
mTst),  one  at  the  same  time  an  astrologer  and  an  alchemist ; 
as  tro-chron  o-log'i-cal  (-kr5n'6-15j'T-kdl),  pertaining  to 
the  chronology  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  etc. 
as-tTOg'e-ny  (5s-tr5j'e-m),  n.  [astro-  -j-  - geny .]  The  cre¬ 
ation  or  evolution  of  the  stars  or  the  heavens, 
as  trog'no-sy  (5s-tr5g'no-sT),  n.  [astro-  -f-  Gr 
knowledge.]  The  science  of  the  fixed  stars. 
as-trog'ra*phy  (-ra-fT),  n.  [astro-  -f-  -graphy.]  Descrip¬ 
tion  or  mapping  of  the  heavens.  —  as  tro  graph'ic  (5s'- 
tro-grSf'Tk),  a. 

as'trold  (Ss'troid),  n.  [Gr. 
acrTpoecfivj?  starlike ;  dorpov 
star  -j-  clfios  form.]  Geom. 

A  hypocycloid  with  four  cusps, 
as'tro-labe  (5s'tro-lab),  n. 

[ME.  astrolabe,  astrolabie ,  as - 
trilabe,  OF.  astrelabe,  F.  as¬ 
trolabe,  or  LL.  astrolabium,  fr. 

Gr.  dcrTpoAdQov  ;  drrrpov  star 
-j-  Kaufidveiv,  AafZeiv,  to 
take.]  1.  Astron.  A  compact 
instrument  for  observing  the 
positions  of  the  heavenly  bod¬ 
ies.  Among  the  ancients  it 
was  often  essentially  the  ar¬ 
millary  sphere.  A  graduated 


yt'oxri? 


Astroid.  P  Generating  point 
of  circle  A  B,  which  revolves 
within  the  large  circle. 


circle  with  sights,  for  taking  altitudes  at  sea,  was  called 
an  astrolabe  in  the  18th  century.  It  is  now  superseded  by 
the  sextant. 

2.  A  stereographic  projection  of  the  sphere  on  the  plane 
of  a  great  circle,  as  the  equator  or  meridian  ;  a  planisphere, 
as-trol'o-ger  (5s-tr<51'o-jer),  n.  [See  astrology.]  1.  One 
who  studies  the  stars  ;  an  astronomer  ;  hence,  the  cock,  as 
announcing  daybreak.  Obs.  Chaucer. 


2.  One  who  practices  astrology  ;  one  who  professes  to  fore¬ 
tell  events  by  the  aspects  and  situation  of  the  stars, 
as  tro-log'ic  (5s'tro-15j'Tk)  j  a.  [Gr.  dcrTpokoyucos  :  cf.  F. 
as  tro  logi  cal  (-i-kdl)  J  aslrologique.]  Of  or  pertain¬ 
ing  to  astrology  ;  professing  or  practicing  astrology.  “  As- 
tro/ogic  learning.”  Hudibras.  44 Astrological  prognosti¬ 
cation.”  Cudworth.  —  as'tro-log'i-cal  ly,  adv. 
as  trol'o  glze  (5s-tr51'o-jiz),  v.  t.  A:  i.  To  apply  astrology 
to  ;  to  study  or  practice  astrology. 

as-trol'o  gy  (-jT),  n.  [F.  astrologie ,  L.  astrologia,  fr.  Gr. 
darpoKoyia,  fr.  darpoAoyos  astronomer,  astrologer;  aorpov 
star  -f-  Aoyos  discourse,  keyeiv  to  speak.  See  star.]  In 
its  etymological  signification,  the  science  of  the  stars ; 
among  the  ancients,  synonymous  with  astronomy ;  subse¬ 
quently,  the  pseudo  science  which  treats  of  the  influences 
of  the  stars  upon  human  affairs,  and  of  foretelling  terres¬ 
trial  events  by  their  position  and  aspects.  Astrology  for¬ 
merly  enjoyed  general  acceptance,  having  been  practiced 
by  the  Chaldeans,  Egyptians,  Greeks,  Romans,  Arabs,  etc. 
It  flourished  in  Europe  as  late  as  the  17th  century,  though 
it  was  most  in  vogue  during  the  14th  and  15th.  Natural 
astrology ,  which  is  concerned  with  the  prediction  of  events 
in  inanimate  nature,  was  in  part  legitimate  astronomical 
science  ;  but  it  was  regarded  as  subsidiary  to  judicial,  or 
mundane,  astrology,  w  hich  assumes  to  foretell  the  fate  and 
acts  of  nations  ana  individuals.  Astrology  thus  became 
the  parent  of  modern  astronomy,  as  alchemy  of  chemistry, 
by  furnishing  a  powerful  motive  for  the  study  of  natural 
phenomena.  See  horoscope. 

as'tro  man  cy  (Ss'tro-mXn'sT),  n.  [astro-  -f-  -mancy. ]  Div¬ 
ination  by  the  stars  ;  astrology.  —  as'tro-man'cer  (-ser), 
n.  —  as  tro  man'tic  (-mSn'tTk),  a.  Ac  n. 
as'tro  me  te-or  ol'o-gy  (-me'te-tfr-51'6-jT),  n.  [a.*f/o--f 
meteorology .]  Investigation  of  the  supposed  relation  be¬ 
tween  the  heavenly  bodies  and  the  weather.  —  as  tro-me7- 

te  or'o-log'i-cal (-5r'6-15j'T-kal),  a.  —  as'tro-me'te-or-ol'- 
o-gist  (-dr-51'o-jTst),  n. 

,  as  trom'e-ter  (5s-tr5m'e-ter),  n.  [astro-  -j-  -meter. ]  An 
instrument  for  measuring  the  light  of  6tars  ;  specif.,  an 
j  arrangement  of  prism  and  lens  invented  by  Sir  John  Her- 
I  schel  for  determining  the  brightness  of  stars  by  compari¬ 
son  with  a  natural  standard,  as  the  moon, 
as  trom'e  try  (-trT),  n.  [a.tfro-  -f-  -metry.']  The  measure- 
|  ment  of  the  apparent  magnitudes  of  stars. 

as-tron'o-mer  (Ss-tr5n'o-mer),  n.  [See  astronomy.]  1.  An 
j  astrologer.  Obs.  Shak. 

i  2.  One  versed  in  astronomy  ;  one  having  a  knowledge  of 
I  the  laws  and  phenomena  of  the  heavenly  bodies, 
as  tro  nom'ic  (Ss'tro-nSm'Ik),  a.  Astronomical, 
as  tro  nom'l-cal  (-T-k&l),  a.  [L.  astronomicus,  Gr.  darpo- 
vopi<6<; :  cf.  F.  aslronoitiicjue.']  Of  or  pertaining  to  as¬ 
tronomy  ;  in  accordance  with  the  methods  or  principles  of 
astronomy,  —  as  tro  nom'i-cal-ly,  adv. 
astronomical  clock,  a  A  clock  of  superior  construction, 
with  a  compensating  pendulum,  etc.,  to  measure  time  with 
great  accuracy,  for  use  in  astronomical  observatories;  — 
called  a  sidereal  clock  when  regulated  to  keep  sidereal  time, 
and  a  mean-time  clock  wrhen  regulated  to  keep  mean  time. 
The  latter  is  often  called  a  regulator  when  used  by  watch¬ 
makers  as  a  standard  for  regulating  ordinary  timepieces, 
b  A  clock  with  mechanism  for  indicating  certain  astronom¬ 
ical  phenomena,  as  the  phases  of  the  moon,  position  of 
the  sun  in  the  ecliptic,  equation  of  time,  etc.  — a.  day,  a 
period  equal  to  the  mean  solar  day,  but  beginning  at  noon 
instead  of  at  midnight,  its  twenty-four  hours  being  num¬ 
bered  from  1  to  24 ;  also,  the  sidereal  day,  as  that  most  used 
by  astronomers.  —  a.  fractions.  See  under  sexagesimal.  — 
a.  geography,  that  part  of  mathematical  geography  which 
treats  of  the  earth  in  its  relation  to  the  other  heavenly 
bodies.  —  a.  telescope,  a  telescope  having  a  simple  eyepiece, 
and  exhibiting  objects  inverted.  See  telescope,  Illust.  — 
a.  time,  mean  solar  time  reckoned  by  counting  the  hours 
continuously  up  to  twenty-four  from  one  noon  to  the  next. 

—  a.  unit,  a  unit  used  in  astronomy ;  specif.,  a  unit  of  length 
equal  to  the  mean  radius  of  the  earth’s  orbit.  — a.  year. 
See  year. 

as  tron'o  mize  (Ss-trBn'o-miz),  v.  i.  [Gr.  dcrrpoi'opi^eiy.'] 
To  study  or  to  talk  astronomy.  Sir  T.  Browne. 

as-tron'o  my  (5s-tr5n'o-mT),  n.  [ME.  astronomic,  F.  as - 
tronomie,  L.  astronomia,  fr.  Gr.  aarpovopia,  fr.  darpo- 
po/uo?  astronomer  ;  dorpov  star  -f-  vepeiv  to  distribute,  reg¬ 
ulate.  See  star  ;  nomad.]  The  science  which  treats  of 
the  heavenly  bodies,  of  their  magnitudes,  motions,  dis¬ 
tances,  constitution,  etc.  ; — anciently  synonymous  with 
astrology.  Also,  a  treatise  on  this  science.  Astronomy 
treats  of  the  earth  only  in  its  relations  to  the  heavenly 
bodies,  leaving  the  study  of  its  configuration,  constitution, 
etc.,  to  the  special  earth  sciences,  as  geography  and  geol¬ 
ogy.  It  is  the  oldest  of  sciences,  having  been  utilized 
from  remote  ages  in  the  formation  of  calendars,  prediction 
of  eclipses,  etc.  The  modern  science  dates  from  the  re¬ 
placement  of  the  Ptolemaic  system  by  the  Copei'nican  sys¬ 
tem  (see  these  terms).  During  the  16th-18th  centuries  the 
mechanics  of  the  solar  system  was  admirably  worked 
out,  chiefly  by  Tycho  Brahe  (1546-1601),  Kepler  (1571-1630), 
Galileo  (1564-1642),  Newton  (1642-1727),  and  Laplace  (1749— 
1827).  The  most  remarkable  recent  advances  have  been  in  as- 
trophysics  (which  see).  See  constellation,  sign,  solar  sys¬ 
tem,  telescope,  zodiac,  etc.,  and  arbitrary  signs,  Appen. 
as  tro-pho'to-graph'ic  (£s'tro-fo/t$-gr5f'Tk),  a.  Of  or 
pertaining  to  astrophotography. 


astoon  f  aston. 
a-stoop',  adv.  Sr  a.  Stooping, 
a-store',  v.  t.  [OF.  esfo7-cr.]  To 
restore  ;  to  repair  ;  fit  out.  Obs. 
a-store'.  adv.  [a-  on  4-  store.] 
In  numbers  ;  numerously.  Obs. 
As-to'ri-a,  n.  [From  Astoria , 
Oregon  J  Geol.  A  subdivision  of 
the  marine  01  igocene  in  Oregon, 
astorte.  Obs.  pret.  of  astert. 
astorve.  Obs.  preterit  of 
ASTERVE,  V.  t. 

as  tound'ment,  n.  Amazement. 

<  ridgt . 

astoune.  -f*  astone. 
astouned  +  astound. 
astr.  Abbr.  Astronomer ;  as¬ 
tronomy. 

as'tracan,  as'tra  chan,  a.  flr  n. 

Vars.  of  astrakhan. 

||  a'stra  ca'stra.  nu'men  lu'- 

men  (fcs'tra  kfts'tra)-  [L.]  The 
stars  my  camp,  the  Deity  my 
light. 

aa-trag'arlo-man'cy  (fts-trag'A- 
16-mfi.n'sI ).  n.  [astragalo-  + 
-mancy.]  Divination  by  means 
of  email  bones  or  dice, 
astralgh  4*  astray. 
a-stram',  adv.  Straining. 


astraln',  v.  t.  [OF.  astreindre.] 
To  bind.  Obs.  [KHAN. J 

as'tra  kan.  Var.  of  astra-| 
as'tra-kan-ite.  n.  [From  Astra¬ 
khan,  its  locality.]  Min.  A  va¬ 
riety  of  blodite. 
as'tral.  ».  An  astral  lamp, 
astralabe.  4*  astrolabe. 
as'tral-in  (fts'trdl-In),  as'tral- 
ine  (-Tn  ;  -en),  n.  A  petroleum- 
roduct  illuminant  of  higher 
ashing  point  than  kerosene, 
a-strand',  adv.  6r  a.  Stranded, 
a-sfcrange'.  +  estrange. 
as'tra-pho'bl-a  (fts'trd-fo'- 
bT-a),  as'tra-po-pho'bi  a,  n. 
[NL.  :  Gr.  daTpairr)  lightning 
4-  -phobia.]  Med.  Morbid  fear 
of  lightning  and  thunder, 
as-traught'  (fts-trot'),  p.  a. 
[Cf.  DiSTRAUOHT.l  Distracted. 
Obs.  —  as-traught'ed.  p.  p.  Obs. 
astraunge  +  estrange. 
a-strays  v.  t.  Sr  i.  (See  stray.] 
To  stray  or  cause  to  stray.  Obs. 
as'tre  (fts'Wr),  o.  [OF.  astre, 
F.  Atre.]  A  hearth  ;  hence,  a 
home.  Obs.  or  Hist. 

As-tre'a,  As-tre'l-d®,  etc.  Vars. 
of  Astr.ea,  Astr.eid.+:,  etc. 


a-stream',  adv.  In  line  with 

the  stream. 

as-tre'an,  a.  Var.  of  astr^an, 
ast'-al.  Bare. 
astrelabe.  4*  astrolabe. 
as'trer.  as'trl-er,  n.  [Cf.  LL. 
astrarius ;  perh.  a  corrupt  form 
fr.  OF.  estre  dwelling,  habita¬ 
tion.]  O.  Eng.  Law.  Lit.,  one 
belonging  or  pertaining  to  the 
hearth  or  home  ;  —  used  loosely 
of  various  persons  having  cer¬ 
tain  rights  or  disabilities  bv  rea¬ 
son  of  their  residence  or  holding 
of  tenements,  as  of  freemen  en¬ 
titled  to  rights  of  common  from 
holding  tenements  in  a  town¬ 
ship,  or  a  villein  dwelling  in  a 
homestead  belonging  to  his  lord, 
a  strict',  a.  Concise  :  strict ; 
contracted  Obs.  —  a-strlct'ly, 
adv.  Obs. 

as-trlc'to-ry,  a.  [L.  astrictori- 
us.]  Astrictive.  Rare. 
astrldge.  4*  ostrich. 
as'trl-er.  Var.  of  astrer. 
as-trlf'er-oua  (fts-trTf'?r-iZs),  a. 
[L.  a strifer :  antrum  star  4 -.Terre 
to  bear.]  Bearing  stars.  Rare. 
as-trlg'er-ous  (as-trTj'5r-«7s),  a. 


[See  aster  ;  -oerous.]  =  as¬ 
tr  IKK  ROUS. 

astrllabe.  4*  astrolabe. 
as-tringe'  (fts-trlnj'),  v.  i.  To 
become  astringed,  or  compact. 
Obs.  nr  R.  [t  RINGS  NT.  I 

as-trin'gent-ly,  adv.  of  as- I 
as-tring'er  (fis-trYn'jSr),  n. 
Med.  An  astringent, 
astringer.  +  austringbr. 
as'trl-on,  n.  [L..  lit.,  a  little 
star.]  A  kind  of  precious  stone, 
perhaps  asteriateu  sapphire.  See 
aster  ism,  3.  Obs. 
as'trite.  +  astkoite. 
as'tro-fel.  as'tro-fetl,  n.  [Named 
for  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  with  ref. 
tohis  Astrophel  and  Stella;  perh. 
an  alteration  of  some  older  plant 
name.  Cf.  astro- ; -phil.]  A 
kind  of  bitter  herb,  probably  the 
same  as  aster,  or  starwort. 

Spenser. 

as-trog'o-ny  (fts-tr5g'f»-nY),  n. 
[astro-  4-  -gony,  as  in  cosmop- 
ony.  1  =  astrooeny.  —  astro- 
gon'lc  (fts'trfi-gbn'Yk ),  a. 
as'trold,  a.  [See  astroid,  n.] 
Star-shaped. 

as'tro-lte,  n.  [L.  astroites.] 


Obs.  1.  A  kind  of  precious 
stone  ;  astrion.  See  astrion. 

2.  A  radiated  or  star-shaped 
mineral  or  fossil, 
astrol  Abbr.  Astrologer  ;  as¬ 
trological  :  astrology, 
as  tro-lab'i-cal  (-lfio'Y-kdl),  a. 
Of  or  pertaining  to  an  astrolabe, 
as-trol'a  try  (as-trBl'd-trt),  n. 
[astro-  4-  -latry.]  The  worship 
of  the  heavenly  bodies.  —  &s- 
trol'a-ter  (-ter),  n. 
as  tro-li-thol'o-gy.  n.  [astro-  4- 
lithology.]  The  science  of  me- 
teoritic  stones. 

a8'tro-log.  as'tro-logne,  n.  [F. 

astrologue.]  An  astrologer.  Obs. 
as-trol'o-gas  ter  (fis-trbl'u-gtts'- 
ter),  n.  [L.  astrologus  astrologer 
4-  2d  -aster.]  An  astrologer, 
as'tro-loge,  n.  [OF.  aristrologe , 
aristologie,  aristolochie.  See 
Aristolochia.J  The  bistort. 
Obs. 

as^o-lo'gi-an  ( before  1700  ac¬ 
cented  astrol'ogian),  w.  [OF. 
astrologien.]  An  astrologer.  Obs. 
—  a.  Dealing  with  astrology. 

Obs. 

astro-log'lcs  (&s/trO-18j'YkB), 


n.  pi.  Astrological  matters  or 
facts.  Obs. 

a8-trol'o-gous,  a.  Astrological. 
as'tro-loguedls'trO-lBg),  n.  [F.j 
An  astrologer.  Obs- 
astrology,  n.  +  astrolooe. 
as^ro-mag'l-cal,  a.  [astro-  4- 
magical.]  Astromantic. 

|J  as  tro-me'da  (as'trO-ma'tha  : 
1 46),  n.  The  crape  myrtle.  Porto 
Rico.  [astronomy.  1 

a3tron.  Abbr.  Astronomical;! 
astronomer’s  ring.  A  kind  of 
astrolabe.  [tar  staff.) 

astronomer  s  staff.  =almucan-1 
as  tro-no'ml  an,  as  tro-no'ml- 
en,  n.  [ME.  &  OF.  astronomien.] 
An  astronomer.  Obs. 
as  tro-nom'ics,  n.  Astronomy, 
astrony.  +  astronomy. 
As'tro-phel  (tts'trf>-f?l),  n. 

1.  The  name  used  for  himself 
by  Sir  Philip  Sidney  in  his  son- 
nets,  “  Astrophel  and  Stella.” 

2.  The  elegy  written  by  Spenser 
on  the  death  of  Sidney, 
as'tro-phel.  +  astrofel. 

as 'tro- phil,  n.  [«>fco-  -f  -phil.] 
One  fond  of  star  lore  ;  an  ama¬ 
teur  astronomer. 


ftfod,  foot ;  out,  oil ;  chair  ;  go  ;  sing,  iqk  ;  4>ben,  thin;  nature,  verdure  (250) ;  K  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144) ;  boN  ;  yet ;  zh  =  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Guide. 
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aB'tro  pho  tog'ra-phy  (Ss'tro-fo-tbg'rd-fT),  n.  [ astro-+pho - 
togruphy .]  The  application  of  photography  to  astronomical 
ends.  By  photography  eclipses,  sun  spots,  spectra,  etc., 
are  studied,  new  asteroids  discovered,  and  vast  numbers 
of  otherwise  invisible  stars  and  nebulae  accurately  charted. 
This  last  is  made  possible  by  the  cumulative  effect,  during 
long  exposure,  of  light  too  faint  to  be  visible  to  the  eye. 
as  tro  pho-tom'e  ter  (-fo-t5m'e-ter),  n.  [ astro -  -j- photom¬ 
eter.']  Astron.  A  photometer  for  measuring  the  brightness 
of  stars. 

as  tro  pho  tom'e  try  (-trT),  n.  Astron.  The  determination 
of  the  brightness  of  stars,  and  also  of  the  sun,  moon,  and 
planets.  —  as  tro-pho  to-met'ri-cal  (-fo'to-mSt'rt-kai),  a. 
as  tro-phyl'lite  (-fll'it),  n.  [ astro -  Gr.  <f> JAAor  leaf  -f- 

-ite.]  Min.  A  titano-silicate  (chiefly  of  sodium,  potassium, 
iron,  and  manganese)  of  yellowish  color  and  submetallic 
or  pearly  luster.  Its  crystals  sometimes  occur  in  stellate 
groups.  It  is  laminated  like  mica.  H.,  3.  Sp.  gr.,  3.3-3.4. 
as'tro-phys'i-cal  (-fTz'T-kal),  a.  Pertaining  to  astrophysics, 
as'tro  phys'ics  (-fiz'Tks),  n.  [ astro -  -(-  physics.]  That 
science,  a  branch  of  astronomy,  which  has  to  do  with  the 
physical  and  chemical  constitution  of  the  heavenly  bodies ; 

—  called  also  celestial  or  cosmical  physics ,  and  the  new  as¬ 
tronomy.  Researches  in  astrophysics  are  made  with  the  pho¬ 
tometer,  spectroscope,  bolometer,  etc.,  usually  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  telescope.  —  as  tro  phys'i  cist  i-T-sist),  n. 

As  troph'y  ton  (Xs-tr5f'T-t5n),  n.  [astro-  -f-  Gr.  <J>vtoi/ 
plant.]  Zool.  A  genus  of  ophiurans  (called  basket  fishes), 
of  the  order  Euryalida,  having  the  arms  much  branched, 
as'tro  sphere  (Ss'trfc-sfer),  n.  [astro-  -f-  sphere.]  Biol. 
a  The  central  mass  of  the  aster  exclusive  of  the  rays  ;  the 
centrosphere.  b  The  entire  aster  exclusive  of  the  centro- 
some  ;  the  astral  sphere.  See  aster,  n.,  4  a. 
as  tro  the  ol'O-gy  (-the-51'o-ji),  n.  [ astro -  -f-  theology.] 
Theology  founded  on  observation  of  celestial  bodies. 
a-Btrut'  (a-strut'),  a.  ct*  adv.  1.  Sticking  out,  or  puffed 
out ;  swelling  ;  in  a  swelling  manner.  Archaic. 

Inflated  and  astrut  with  self-conceit.  Cowper. 
2.  In  a  strutting  manner;  with  a  strutting  gait, 
as-tu'cious  (Ss-tu'shus),  a.  [F.  astucieuz.  See  astute.] 
Subtle  ;  cunning  ;  astute.  Rare.  Scott.  —  as  tu'cious 
iy<  adv.  Rare. 

as-tu'ci-ty  (-sT-tT),  n.  Astuteness.  Rare.  Carlyle. 

As'tur  (Ss'tur),  7i.  [L.,  a  species  of  hawk.]  Zool.  A  genus 
or  subgenus  consistingof  the  goshawks.  See  goshawk,  I Hast. 
As  tu'rl-an  (Ss-tu'rT-an),  a.  [Sp.  asturiano.]  Of  or  per¬ 
taining  to  Asturias,  previous  to  1833  a  division  of  northern 
Spain,  identical  with  the  present  province  of  Oviedo.  At 
the  time  of  the  Saracen  invasion  Asturias  became  a  refuge  for 
the  Goths  who  eventually,  by  conquest,  founded  the  kingdom 
of  Leon.  —  n.  A  Spaniard  of  Asturias, 
as  tute'  (5s-tut'),  a.  [L.  astutus,  fr.  astus  craft,  cunning.] 
Critically  discerning ;  sagacious ;  shrewd  ;  subtle  ;  crafty. 
Syn.  —  Keen,  penetrating,  skilled,  discriminating,  cun¬ 
ning,  sagacious,  subtle,  wily,  crafty.  See  shrewd. 

—  as  tutely,  adv.  —  as-tute'ness,  n. 

As-ty'a  nax  (Xs-tl'a-nfiks),  n.  [L.,  fr.  Gr.  '\o-Tuapa£.] 
Gr.  Myth.  The  son  of  Hector  and  Andromache  less  often 
called  by  his  proper  name  Scamandrius.  He  was  hurled 
by  the  Greeks  from  the  walls  of  Troy,  that  he  might  not 
restore  the  kingdom ,  as  predicted  by  Calchas.  A  notner  sto¬ 
ry  is  that  he  was  carried away  from  Troy,  with  his  mother, 
by  Neoptolemus,  whom  he  succeeded  as  king  of  Epirus, 
a  sun'der  (a-sun'der),  adv.  [a-  on  -f-  sunder  ;  AS.  on 
sundran.]  Apart ;  separate  from  each  other  ;  into  parts  ; 
in  two ;  separately  ;  into  or  in  different  pieces  or  places. 

I  took  my  staff,  even  Beauty,  and  cut  it  asunder.  Zech.  xi.  10. 

As  wide  asunder  as  pole  and  pole.  Fronde. 

a-sun'der,  V.  t.  cfc  i.  [AS.  asundrian.]  To  part  asunder; 
to  divide.  Rare. 

as'U-ra  (Ss'db-r a),  n.  [Skr.  asura.]  Hindu  Myth.  In  the 
oldest  parts  of  the  Rig-Veda,  a  god  or  spirit ;  later,  in  a 
reverse  sense,  an  evil  spirit  or  demon ;  an  enemy  of  the 
gods,  or  devas.  Cf.  ahura. 

As'vlns  (Ss'vTnz  ;  5sh'-),  n.  pi.  [Skr.  A$vin,  sing.]  Ve- 
dic  Myth.  Two  gods  of  the  dawn,  twin  brothers,  young 
and  beautiful,  capable  of  assuming  many  forms,  said  to  be 
sons  of  a  nymph  by  the  sun.  Thev  are  the  physicians  of 
heaven  and  benefactors  of  mankind.  Cf.  Dioscuri. 
a-sy'lum  (d-si'ldm),  n.  ;  pi.  E.  -lums  (-lwmz),  L.  -la  (-Id). 
[L.  asylum ,  Gr.  atri/Aou,  fr.  dtrvAos  exempt  from  spolia¬ 
tion,  inviolable  ;  a-  not  -f-  avhov  right  of  seizure.]  1.  A 
sanctuary  or  place  of  refuge  and  protection,  where  crim¬ 
inals  and  debtors  found  shelter,  and  from  which  they 
could  not  be  forcibly  taken  without  sacrilege.  The  name 
was  anciently  given  to  temples,  altars,  statues  of  the  gods, 
and  the  like.  In  later  times  Christian  churches  were 
treated  as  asylums  in  the  same  sense. 

2.  In  international  law,  a  place  exempted  by  custom  or 
convention  from  the  territorial  jurisdiction  of  a  state 
within  which  it  is,  so  that  refugees  may  not  be  followed 
to  or  taken  from  it  except  by  the  consent  of  the  state 
enjoying  the  immunity.  Cf.  exterritoriality. 

3.  The  protection  or  inviolability  afforded  by  such  a  place 
(as  defined  in  1  or  2),  or  the  act  of  affording  it. 

4.  Any  place  of  retreat  and  security. 

Earth  has  no  other  asylum  for  them  than  its  own  cold  bosom. 

Southey. 


5.  An  institution  for  the  protection  or  relief  of  some  class 
of  destitute,  unfortunate,  or  afflicted  persons ;  as,  an 
asylum  for  the  aged  or  the  blind;  a  lunatic  asylum. 
as'ym  met'ric  (iU'T-ingt'rTk  ;  a'61-)  \a.  [Gr.  aavpperpo^. 
as  ym  met'ri  cal  (  -met'n-kdl)  f  See  asymmetry/]  1. 
Not  symmetrical.  Specif.:  Bot  a  Not  isobilateral.  D  Zygo- 
morphic  ;  —  applied  to  a  flower  or  to  a  corolla. 

2.  Cryst.  Of,  pert,  to,  or  designating,  the  system  (the  tn- 
clinic)  having  no  plane  of  symmetry,  or  the  group  of  this 
system  having  neither  plane,  axis,  nor  center  of  symmetry. 

3.  Org.Chem.  Specif.:  Pertaining  to  or  designating  deriv¬ 
atives  of  benzene  in  which  three  or  four  substituting 
groups  are  attached  unsymmetrically  to  the  nucleus,  occu¬ 
pying  the  positions  1,  2,  4,  or  1,  2,  3,  5.  See  benzene  nu¬ 


cleus.  Abbr.,  a. 
asymmetric  carbon  atom,  Org. 

Chem .,  a  carbon  atom  in 
union  with  four  atoms  or 
groups  no  two  of  which  are  c 
alike.  Compounds  contain¬ 
ing  such  a  carbon  atom  often 
occur  in  two  varieties  which 
are  distinguished  by  being 
respectively  leyorotatory  Asymmetric  Carbon  Atom.  The 


and  dextrorotatory  (see 
polarization),  and  also,  in 
some  cases,  by  show  ing  crys¬ 
tal  forms  related  like  left- 
handed  and  right-handed 
gloves  (enantiomorphous). 

This  particular  kind  of  isom¬ 
erism  is  explained  by  tak¬ 
ing  into  account,  not  merely 
the  order  in  which  the 
atoms  are  united  to  one  an¬ 
other,  but  also  their  arrangement  in  sjxice ,  whence  the 
origin  of  stereoisomerism.  See  I/lust.  See  also  isomerism, 
tartaric  acid.  —  a.  conductor.  Elec.,  a  conductor  whjch 
conducts  the  current  more  readily  in  a  certain  direction 
than  in  the  reverse. 


two  tetrahedrons  illustrate  the 
two  ways  in  which  four  differ¬ 
ent  atohiB  or  groups,  a,  6,  c,  d , 
may  be  arranged  symmetrically 
about  a  central  carbon  atom. 
The  central  atom  is  called 
asymmetric  because  the  groups 
on  the  two  figures  cannot  be 
brought  into  the  same  relative 
positions  by  any  kind  of  rota¬ 
tion. 


a  sym'me  try  (d-sTm'e-trT),  n.  [Gr.  acrupperpia  ;  A-  not 
auppeTpia  symmetry.]  Want  of  symmetry;  specif.: 
a  Math.  Incommensurability.  Obs.  b  Want  of  propor¬ 
tion  between  the  parts  of  a  thing,  esp.  want  of  bilateral 
symmetry,  c  Lack  of  coordination  of  two  parts  moving  in 
connection  with  one  another  ;  as,  asymmetry  of  conver¬ 
gence  of  the  eyes, 
as'ymp-tote  (5s'Tm-tot),  n.  [Gr. 
aavp nTuTos  not  falling  together; 
a-  not  -j-  crvpninTeii'  to  fall  to¬ 
gether  ;  <rvv  with  -j-  ninTeLv  to 
fall.  Cf.  symptom.]  Math.  A 
line  that  approaches  nearer  to 
some  curve  than  any  assignable 
distance,  but,  though  infinitely 
extended,  would  never  meet  it. 

Asymptotes  may  be  straight  lines 
or  curves.  A  rectilinear  asymp¬ 
tote  may  be  conceived  as  a  tan¬ 
gent  to  the  curve  at  an  infinite 

d  i  kt  ^  n  no 

as  ymp  tot'ic  (-tbt'Tk) )  a.  Of, 
as  ymp-tot'i  cal  (-T-kdl)  (  pert, 
to,  or  of  the  nature  of,  an  asymp¬ 
tote.  —  as  ymp  tot 'ical-ly,  adv. 
a-syn'ar-tete  (d-sln'ar-tet'),  a. 
connected.]  Not  connected  ;  not  fitted  ;  —  used,  Gr.  &  Lot. 
Pros.,  with  reference  to  a  verse  consisting  of  two  cola  or 
rhythmical  series  to  denote  :  a  Having  different  rhythms 
in  the  two  members,  b  Having  the  two  members  quasi  in¬ 
dependent,  so  that  hiatus  or  syllaba  anceps  occurs  at  the 
caesura.  —  a-synar-tet'ic  i  -tgt'Tk),  a. 
a-syn'chro-nous  (a-sTq'kro-nws),  a.  [«-  not  synchro¬ 
nous.]  Not  simultaneous  ;  not  concurrent  in  time  ;  —  op¬ 
posed  to  synchronous.  —  a  syn'chro-nism  (-nTz’m),  n. 
as  yn-det'ic(5s/Tn-dgt'Tk),  a.  Using  asyndeton  ;  not  joined 
by  conjunctions. — as  yn-det'i-cal-ly.  adv. 
a-syn'de-ton  (d-sTn'de-t5n),  n.  [L.,  fr.  Gr.  a<nh Serov,  fr. 
ao-vvSerot;  unconnected  ;  a-  not  -f-  criicfitTo?  bound  together. 
See  syndetic.]  Rhet.  A  figure  that  omits  the  connective; 
as,  I  came,  I  saw,  I  conquered  ;  —  opposed  to  polysyndeton. 
as  y-ner'gi  a  (Js'T-nffr'jT-d),  n.  [NL.  See  a-  not ;  syn¬ 
ergy.]  Med.  Lack  of  coordination,  as  of  muscles, 
a-syn'ga-my  (a-sTq'gd-mT),  n.  [a-  not-f-  syngamy.]  Bot. 
The  incapacity  of  two  species  or  individuals  to  accomplish 
cross  pollination  because  of  development  of  their  flowers 
at  different  periods.  —  as  yn-gam'ic  (5s/Tn-g5m'Tk),  a. 
As'yn-Jur  (as'Tn-yoor),  n.pl .;  sing.  Asynja  (-ya),  Asynje 
(-ya).  [Icel.  dsynjur,  pi.  of  asynja,  fern,  of  ass  god.] 
Norse  Myth.  The  goddesses  of  Asgard,  associates  of  the 
^Esir,  and  distinguished  from  the  Vanir  goddesses.  Most  of 
these  goddesses  are  of  minor  importance.  Cf.  Era,  Frigg, 
Gefjon,  Idun,  Nanna,  Saga,  Sip,  Skathi  ;  see  ^Esra. 
a-sys'to-le  (a-sTs'to-le),  n.  [a-  not  -{-systole.]  Physiol. 
A  weakening  or  cessation  of  the  contractile  power  of  the 
heart.  —  asys-tol'ic  (Ss'Ts-tSl'Tk),  a.  —  a-sys'to-lism 

(d-sis'to-lTz’m),  n. 

at  (St ),prep.  [AS.  set;  akin  to  OHG.  az,  Goth.,  OS.,  & 


SOX ,  TOT,  Asymptotes  to 
the  Hyperbola. 

[Gr.  doin’dpTTjros  not 


Icel.  at,  Sw.  dt,  Dan.  &  L.  ad.]  Primarily,  this  word  ex¬ 
presses  the  relation  of  presence  or  contact  in  space  or  time, 
or  of  direction  towards.  It  has  much  the  sense  of  to  with¬ 
out  its  implication  of  motion,  and  is  less  definite  than  in, 
on,  by,  etc.  Thus,  at  the  house,  may  be  in  or  near  the 
house.  From  its  original  import  are  derived  various  uses 
to  express:—  1  Simple  presence  in,  on,  or  by,  or  conti¬ 
guity  to,  —  designating  specif.  :  a  The  point  or  place 
where  a  thing  is,  or  occurs  ;  as,  at  the  center  ;  at  home  ; 
at  hand  ;  at  the  door  ;  at  sea  and  on  land.  At  emphasizes 
mere  locality  ;  in  refers  more  to  the  interior  of  something 
or  to  the  idea  of  inclusiveness.  See  Syn.,  below.  At  some¬ 
times  designates  a  more  practical  contact  with  a  place  than 
in,  by,  etc. ;  as,  at  school ;  at  the  helm,  b  Simple  contact 
with  a  person  :  in  the  presence,  or,  fig.,  in  the  sight  or  esti¬ 
mation  of.  Obs.  c  Presence  in  an  occurrence  or  event ;  as, 
at  the  wedding,  d  Location  of  a  feeling,  quality,  etc. ; 
as,  sick  at  heart ;  out  at  the  elbows. 

2.  A  point  or  position  directed  towards  or  attained  ;  — 
esp.  with  verbs  of  motion  :  a  Location  through  or  by  which 
anything  passes.  “  Enter  ye  in  at  the  strait  gate.”  Matt.  yii. 
13.  b  =  to,  without  special  implication.  Obs.  or  Dial. 
“To  come  at  the  holy  altar.”  W.  Watson,  c  Personal 
contact :  into  the  presence  of.  Obs. ,  except  with  implied 
aggressiveness  ;  as,  his  creditor  is  at  him  again.  “  [He] 
commanded  none  should  come  at  him.”  Shak.  d  Posi¬ 
tion  attained  over  intervening  space  or  difficulty ;  as,  to 
arrive  or  land  at  a  point.  “How  could  I  get  at  you?” 
e  An  object  or  end  directed  towards  ;  as,  to  look  at  it ;  to 
aim  at  a  mark  ;  to  strike,  point,  shout,  wink,  mock,  laugh, 
be  angry  at  one ;  to  snatch  at  a  purre.  Also,  fig.  ;  as,  to 
hint,  guess,  endeavor  at. 

Without  an  object  expressed,  at  is  used  adverbially  ; 
as,  to  be  looked  at,  or  shot  at. 

3.  A  relation  of  employment  or  action  ;  occupation  with  ,• 
as,  to  pull  at  an  oar ;  at  work  ;  at  meat  (eating). 

4.  Situation  in  an  active  or  passive  state,  in  a  posture,  cir¬ 
cumstance,  or  mode  ;  as,  the  stag  at  bay;  at  war  ;  at  ease  ;  at 
your  service  ;  at  fault ;  at  disadvantage  ;  at  random. 

5.  A  relation  of  source,  cause,  or  occasion  ;  as,  merry  at 
the  sight ;  done  at  his  pleasure  or  command  ;  surprised  or 
angry  at  his  rudeness.  Used  with  persons,  as  in  to  ask. 
obtain,  learn,  endure,  at  a  person,  it  is  Obs.  or  Dial. ;  but 
in  to  ask,  obtain,  etc.,  at  one’s  hands,  is  still  in  good  use. 

6.  Point  or  position  in  a  series  or  scale  ;  relative  order, 
degree,  rate,  or  value  ;  as,  with  the  mercury  at  80°;  life  is 
short  at  the  longest ;  at  first ;  at  best ;  running  at  full 
speed  ;  sold  at  six  shillings. 

7.  Position  in  time ;  relation  of  age ;  as,  at  present ;  at 
parting ;  at  twenty-one  ;  at  once. 

8-  With  infinitives  :  =  to.  Obs.  or  Dial. 

9.  Redundantly:  a  With  prepositions.  Obs.  “At  after 
supper.”  Chaucer,  b  With  adverbs.  Obs.  or  Dial.  C 
As  an  adverb  ;  as,  “  Where  was  he  atf  ”  Slang. 

Syn.  —  At,  in.  When  reference  to  the  interior  of  any  place 
is  made  prominent,  in  is  used :  when  a  place  is  regarded 
as  a  mere  local  point,  at  is  more  commonly  employed  ;  as, 
to  look  for  a  book  in  the  library,  to  meet  a  friend  at  the 
library  ;  “  He  appointed  regular  meetings  of  the  States  of 
England  twice  a  year  n  London  ”  {Hume) ;  “  An  English 
king  was  crownea  at  Paris  ”  {Macaulay).  In  is  used  before 
the  names  of  countries  or  districts  and  (usually)  of  large 
cities ;  as,  we  live  in  America,  in  New  York,  in  the  Sputli. 
At  is  commonly  employed  before  names  of  houses,  insti¬ 
tutions,  villages,  small  towns;  as.  Milton  was  educated  at 
Christ’s  College^  money  collected  at  the  customhouse,  I 
saw  him  at  the  jeweler’s,  we  live  at  Concord.  But  with 
names  of  towns  and  cities  usage  varies  greatly.  In  regard 
to  time,  we  say  at  the  hour,  o?i  the  day,  in  the  year ;  as,  at 
9  o’clock  in  the  morning,  on  July  5th,  in  the  year  1775. 
at  after,  or  often  atafter,  after.  -Obs.  or  Dial.  —  at  all,  at 
large,  at  last,  at  length,  at  once,  etc.  See  under  all,  large, 
last,  etc.  —  at  home.  See  in  the  Vocab.,  also  under  home. 
—  to  be  at  it,  to  be  busily  engaged.  —  at  leatt.  See  least  and 
however.  —  at  one.  See  at  one,  in  the  Vocabulary, 
at-.  An  assimilated  form  of  ad-. 

at-  A  prefix  (not  now  used)  in  verbal  composition,  sometimes 
the  same  word  as  the  prep,  at,  and  sometimes  (as  in  wfflee, 
afhold)  meaning  away,  from  ;  in  this  latter  sense  it  is  prob¬ 
ably  due  to  confusion  with  an  originally  different  prefix, 
at'a-bal  (5t'd-bSl),  n.  [Sp.,  fr.  Ar.  at-tabl  the  drum.  Cf. 
timbal. J  A  kettledrum  ;  a  kind  of  tabor,  used  by  Moors, 

a  tac'a  mite  (d-tSk'a-mit),  n.  [From  the  province  of  At¬ 
acama,  Chile,  where  found.]  Min.  A  basic  chloride  of  cop¬ 
per,  Cu2C1(OH)3,  transparent  or  translucent  and  of  vari¬ 
ous  shades  of  green,  occurring  usually  in  prismatic  ortho¬ 
rhombic  crystals,  but  also  in  crystalline  aggregates  or  mas¬ 
sive.  H.,  3-3.5.  Sp.  gr.,  3.75-3.77. 

a-tac'tic  (d-t5k'tTk),  a.  [See  ataxia.]  1.  Irregular;  in¬ 
coordinate;  Med.,  affected  with  ataxia  ;  ataxic. 

2.  Gram.  Not  syntactic. 

At  a  lan'ta  (St'd-lSn'td),  n.  [L.,  fr.  Gr.  ’ATaAdi'T^.]  Gr. 
Myth.  A  heroine,  beautiful  and  fleet  of  foot,  probably  a 
local  form  of  Artemis.  In  Arcadian  legend  she  is  a  fa¬ 
mous  huntress,  and  takes  part  in  the  Argonautic  expe¬ 
dition  and  in  the  Calydonian  boar  hunt  (see  Meleager). 
Although  forbidden  by  an  oracle  to  marry,  she  weds  Mila- 
nion,  to  appease  the  wrath  of  Aphrodite.  In  Boeotian 


aa'tro-scope.  n.  [astro-  + 
-scope.]  An  old  astronomical  in 
etrument,  formed  of  two  cones 
base  to  base,  on  which  the  con¬ 
stellations  were  delineated. 
*8-troB'co-py  (ft^trbs'ku-pt),  n. 
Observation  of  the  stars.  Obs. 
aatrout.  +  a  strut. 
a-stroy',  v.  t.  [OF.  eafruire.] 
To  destroy.  Obs. 
aa-tmc'tlve,  «.  [L.  astructus. 
p.  p.  of  astruere  to  build  up  ;  ad 
-f  struvre  to  build.]  Building 
up  ;  constructive.  Obs. 
aa-tuce',  n.  [F.,  fr.  L.  astutia.] 
Astuteness.  Obs. 
as-tuce',  a.  [Cf.  OF.  astut,  as- 
tuce .]  Astute.  Obs. 
a-stun'.  +  aston. 
astunt.  +  ASTI  NT. 
aatnred.  +  astir. 
aaturte.  -f  astf.rt. 

As-ty'a  ges  (fis-tl'd-jez).  Bib. 
a-sty'lar.  a.  [a-  not  +  Gr.  <rri>- 
A o?  pillar.]  Arch.  Without  col¬ 
umns  or  pilasters.  [tel,  2. | 
a-atyl'len  (d-stTl'£n),  n.  =as-| 
aguage  +  assuage. 

||  a-suang' (a-swang'),n.  [Tag.] 


A  kind  of  goblin  ;  an  evil  sprite  ; 
a  cannibal  ghost.  Phil.  I. 
a-sud'den,  adv.  Suddenly, 
asunien.  +  essoin. 
a-sup'pim  (d-sfip'Tm),  n.  pi. 
Bih.  Storehouses. 

As'ur.  Var.  of  Ashur. 

Asur,  n.  See  Dravido-Munda 
LAKOUAG  I  B. 

asure  f  assure,  azure. 
aswage.  +  assuage. 
as' wail  (fls'wal),  n.  [Native 
name.]  Zool.  The  sloth  bear 
( Melursu s  labiafus)  of  India, 
aswalt.  Obs.  pret.  of  aswelt. 
a-swarm',  adv.  3r  a.  Swarming. 
a-8waah'.  adv.  [Cf.  swash  (in 
architecture).]  Obs.  1.  Slant¬ 
ingly  :  obliquely. 

2.  Scornfully. 

a-sway',  adv.  tf  a.  Swaying. 
a-Bweat',  adv.  Jr  a.  Sweating. 
a-Bwell',  adv.  Jr  a.  Swelling. 
a-Bwelt',  v.  i.  IAS.  dstceltan.] 
To  die  ;  perish.  Obs. 
aaweve,  v.  t.  (AS.  dswebban. 
See  sweven.]  To  stupefy.  Obs. 
&-iwlmr,  adv.  Swimming. 
&-swindr,  v.  i.  [AS.  dsicmdan.] 


To  languish  ;  become  enervated. 

Obs. 

a-8wing'.  adv.  Swinging. 
As'wins.  Var.  of  Asvins. 
a-Bwirl',  adv.  Swirling, 
a-swithe',  adv.  (ME.  as  as  -f 
swithe  quickly,  AS.  sw t&e  very, 
much,  fast.]  As  swithe  (often 
printed  as  one  word)  ;  quickly  ; 
at  once.  Obs. 

aswo.  aswogh  f  as  wow  f. 
aswond.  Obs.  pret.  of  aswind. 
a-awoon',  adv.  [Cf.  swoon.] 
In  a  swoon.  Chaucer. 

a-swooned'.  adv.  Jr  a.  In  a 
swoon  ;  swooned. 
a-BWonnd',  adv.  Aswoon.  Obs. 


aswounde.  aswunde.  Obs.  p.  p. 
of  aswind. 

aswowe.  adv.  [Cf.  AS.  geswdqen 
senseless,  p.  p.  of  cwoqan  to  over¬ 
power,  choke.]  In  a  swoon.  Obs. 
asyghe.  +  assay. 
a-sy'la,  L.  pi.  of  asylum. 
a^syle',  ».  [F.  asile.]  Obs. 

equiv.  of  asylum,  1  A  2. 
as  yl-lab'i-cal  ( fiB'UUb'f-kal  ; 
a'sf-),  a.  Not  syllabic, 
aa  ym-bo'li-a  (&s/fm-b5'lT-<i), 


n.  [NL.  See  a- not ;  symbol.] 

Med.  Asemia. 
as  ym  bol'ic  (Hs^m-bM'rk 
sTm-i.  as  ym-bol'i-cal  (-T-k'll), 
a.  Not  symbolic,  [rical.  Obs.  \ 
a-sym'nie  tral.  a.  Notsvmmet-I 
a-sym  me-tran'thous  (d-sTm/f- 
trftn'thi/s  :  ft-),  a.  [asymmetric 
+ -anthous.]  Bot.  Having  asym¬ 
metric  flowers.  Obs. 
as  ym-met'ri-cal-ly,  adv.  of  as- 
ymmetric,  -metrical. 

A-sym 'me- tron  ( d-sfm'P-trbn), 
n.  INL.1  Zool.  A  genus  of 
lancelets  differing  from  Bran- 
clnostoma  in  having  hut  one 
series  (the  right)  of  gonads,  and 
asymmetrical  metapleura.  See 
Am  ph  i ox  us. 

a-8ym'me-trouB,  a.  [Gr.  aervp- 
perpos.]  Asymmetrical.  Obs. 
°f  K. 

A-Byn'cri-tuB  (a-sfq'krT-ttls). 
aB  y  ne'si-a  (Ss^-ne'shT-d  ;  -sT- 
a),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  a<rvpe<ria.] 
Med.  Stupidity. 

as  yn-tac'tic  ('fca'Yn-tfik'ttk  ;  a'- 
sln-).  Not  syntactic  ;  ungram¬ 
matical. 


a-syz  y-get'ic,  a.  Not  syzy- 
getic. 

at.  +  ate.  rorD>o/.| 

at,  ’at,  conj.  tf  pron.  Tnat.  Obs.| 
at,  u.  [Siamese.]  See  coin. 
at  Abbr.  Atomic. 

A  T.  Abbr.  a  Assaying.  Assay 
ton.  b  Elec.  Ampere  turn,  am¬ 
pere  turns,  c  Archtreasurer. 
A/T.  Abbr.  American  Terms 
(grain  trade).  Eng. 

A'ta(a'ta),  n.  A  savage  of  o 
mixed  Malay-Negrito  tribe  of 
southeastern  Luzon  ;  also,  a 
member  of  a  superior  tribe, 
probablv  of  the  Indonesian 
race,  inhabiting  Mindanao  east 
and  north  of  Mount  Apo.  Also, 
the  language  of  the  Atas  of 
Mindanao. 

a  ta  beg'  (a'ta'bPg'  :  -ba'),  a 
ta  bek^(-b^k'),  w.  (Turk,  ata- 
beg.]  Lit.,  prince’s  father  ;  —  a 
title  formerly  borne  by  various 
Persian  or  Turkish  rulers  in 
central  Asia  after  the  fall  of  the 
Seleucidae  ;  now  often  given  to 
various  high  officials,  as  a  prime 
minister,  vizier,  etc. 


At  a-ca  men'y  an  (fit'd-ka- 

mPn'yan),  or  At/ a- cam 'ni- an 
(-kfim'nY-dn),  n.  An  Indian  of 
a  fisher  tribe  of  northern  Chile. 
A'tad  (a'tfid).  Bib. 

A  ta-ent'aic  (a'td-Cnt'sYk),  n. 
In  Huron  legend,  a  malignant 
female  spirit,  identified  with 
the  moon,  who  fell  from  heaven 
and  gave  birth  to  Ioskeha,  the 
6iin,  and  his  brother  Tawiscara, 
whom  he  slew.  From  Ioskeha 
sprang  the  race  of  man. 
at  aft'er.  prep.  See  under  at. 
Obs.  [YATAGHAN.  I 

at'a-ghan  ( at'd-gttn).  Var.  of  | 
A  ta-ho'can  (a/td-h?i'kdn),  n. 
The  creator,  or  supreme  deity, 
in  Algonquian  religion, 
ataine.  +  attain. 

||  a-ta'jo  (ii-ta'ho  ;  189),  n.  [Sp., 
prop.,  a  separation.]  A  drove 
of  mules  or  horses :  also,  an 
inclosure  for  corralling  cattle. 
Sp.  Amer.  [catch.  Obs. I 

a-take'.  v.  t.  To  overtake  ;  to | 
A'taaa'  (A't&'l&'L  n.  The 
heroine  of  a  novel  of  the  same 
name  by  Chateaubriand.  She 


ale,  senate,  c&re,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofa ,  eve,  £vent,  find,  recent,  maker;  ice,  ill;  old,  6bey,  orb,  ddd,  s&ft,  connect ;  use,  unite,  urn,  up,  circus,  menii; 

II  Foreign  Word.  f  Obsolete  Variant  of.  +  combined  with.  =  equals. 
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legend  she  challenges  her  suitors  to  a  race,  death  being 
the  penalty  of  defeat,  her  hand  the  prize.  Hippomenes 
defeats  her,  dropping  on  the  course  three  golden  apples 
given  him  by  Aphrodite,  which  Atalanta  stoops  to  pick  up. 
Atalanta  butterfly.  The  red  admiral, 
at  a  mas'co  lil'y  (St'd-mis'ko  lTl'T).  Any  amaryllida- 
ceous  plant  of  the  genus  Atamosco,  esp.  A.  alamasco. 

At  a  mos'co  (-mbs'ko),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  North  American  In¬ 
dian  name.]  Bot.  A  genus  of  American  bulbous  amaryl- 
lidaceous  plants,  having  solitary  scapose  flowers  and  linear 
basal  leaves.  The  species  are  mainly  tropical.  Several 
are  cultivated  for  their  pink,  white,  or  yellowish  flowers, 
at'a-rax'i-a  (-r£k'si-a)  j  n.  [NL.  atararia,  Gr.  arapa^a  ; 
at'a  rax  y  (St'd-rSk's!)  j  a-  not  -f-  Tapa*cT09  disturbed.] 
Perfect  peace  of  mind,  or  calmness. 

A-tar'ga-tiS  (d-tar'gd-tls),  ft.  [Gr.  ’Arapyarc?,  of  Semitic 
origin.]  The  chief  goddess  of  the  northern  Syrians,  a  form 
of  the  great  Semitic  goddess  of  fertility.  She  was  also 
worshiped  in  Rome  as  Dea  Suria.  Astarte  and  Derceto  are 
probably  forms  of  the  same  goddess.  Cf.  Magna  Mater. 
a-taunt'  (d-tdnt'  ;  -taut')  )  adv.  [F.  autant  as  much  (as 
a-taun'tO  ("t&n'to  ;  -tan'to)  j  possible).]  1.  As  much  as 
possible. 

2.  AW.  Fully  rigged,  esp.  with  all  light  upper  spars 
hoisted  and  rigged  ;  hence,  fully  in  order  ;  shipshape, 
a-tav'ic  (d-tSv'Tk),  a.  [Cf.  F.  atavique .]  Of  or  pertaining 
to  a  remote  ancestor,  or  to  atavism. 

at'a  Vism  (St'd-vTz’m),  n.  [L.  atavus  ancestor.]  1.  Biol. 
The  recurrence  in  a  descendant  of  characters  of  a  remote 
ancestor,  instead  of  those  of  an  immediate  or  near  ances¬ 
tor;  reversion  to  a  more  primitive  type;  the  renewed 
manifestation x>f  heredity  after  remaining  latent  during 
one  or  more  generations. 

2.  Med.  The  similar  recurrence  of  a  particular  abnormal¬ 
ity  or  disease. 

at  a  vis'tic  (-vts'ttk),  a.  Pertaining  or  tending  to,  or 
marked  by,  atavism.  —  ata-vis'ti-cal-ly  (-ti-kdl-T),  adv. 
at'a  VUS  (Xt'd-vws),  n.  ;  pi.  -vi  (-vl).  [L.,  ancestor.]  Biol. 
A  remote  ancestor  or  ancestral  type  from  which  certain 
characters  are  inherited  or  assumed  to  be  inherited,  though 
latent  in  intermediate  generations. 

a-tax  a  pha'si-a  (d-t£k'sa-fa'zhT-d  ;  -zT-d),  n.  [NL.  See 
ataxia  ;  aphasia.]  Med.  Inability  to  utter  sentences  due 
to  incoordination  of  the  muscles  ;  ataxic  aphasia, 
a-tax'i-a  (d-tSk'sT-d),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  aTa£ia,  fr.  aTaKTos 
out  of  order  ;  a-  not  -f-  ra/cTo?  ordered.]  1.  Disorder  ;  ir¬ 
regularity.  Obs.  Bp.  Hall. 

2.  Med.  a  Irregularity  in  disease,  or  in  the  functions,  b 
The  state  of  disorder  that  characterizes  nervous  fevers  and 
the  nervous  condition,  c  Lack  of  power  to  coordinate  vol¬ 
untary  muscular  movements. 

a-tax'ic  (-stk),  a.  Med.  Marked  by,  or  due  to,  ataxia, 
a  tax'ite  (-sit),  n.  [a-  not  -j-  Gr.  Ta£i9  arrangement.]  Pe - 
trog.  A  taxite  whose  components  have  no  definite  arrange¬ 
ment,  simulating  a  breccia. 

ate  (at ;  in  England  usually  St ;  see  eat),  preterit  of  eat. 
a'te  (a'te),  n.  [Gr.  an).]  1.  Bewilderment ;  infatuation  ; 

blind  impulse  leading  men  on  to  ruin  ;  —  sometimes  per¬ 
sonified  and  in  the  Greek  tragedies  often  made  an  aveng¬ 
ing  spirit  like  Nemesis. 

2.  [cap.]  In  Spenser’s  “Faerie  Queene ”  (Book  IV.  1), 
a  foul  misshapen  hag,  the  “  mother  of  debate  and  all  dis¬ 
sension  ”  and  the  friend  and  companion  of  Duessa. 

-ate  (-at ;  -at;  see  note  below).  [From  L.  - alus ,  the  p.  p.  end¬ 
ing  of  1st  conj.  verbs.]  A  suffix  used  to  form  :  1.  Parti¬ 

cipial  adjectives  equivalent  to  those  formed  by  the  ending 
-ed;  as  in  desolate,  sedate,  inna/e,  ornate ,  temperate.  Caus¬ 
ative  verbs  are  formed  from  such  adjectives,  and  formerly 
the  adjective  was  often  used  as  the  past  participle. 

2.  Verbs  (formed  on  the  analogy  of  causative  verbs  from 
adjectives  in  -ate)  by  Englishing  Latin  verbs  of  the  1st 
conjugation,  as  in  fascinate,  venerate,  concentrate,  etc.,  or 
by  adding  the  suffix  to  Latin,  or  sometimes  other  elements 
where  no  corresponding  Latin  verb  exists ;  as  in  felici¬ 
tate,  capacitate,  camphorate. 

3.  a  Participial  nouns  ;  as,  legate,  one  deputed,  mandate, 
something  commanded,  precipitate,  something  thrown 
down,  b  Chem.  Names  of  the  salts  and  esters  formed 
from  those  acids  whose  names  end  in  -ic  (except  a  few 
whose  names  begin  with  hydro-,  as  hydrocyanic,  hydriod- 
ic)  ;  as,  sulphate  from  sulphurte  acid,  nitr ate  from  nitrte 
acid,  etc.  It  is  also  used  in  the  case  of  a  few  other  com¬ 
pounds  ;  as,  alcoholate. 

4-  [L.  -aius,  not  the  participle  ending.]  Nouns  denoting 
office  or  function,  or  the  persons  having  it ;  as,  tribunate, 
marquisate,  episcopate. 

5-  Petrog.  See  petrography. 

©y  Verbs  in  -ate  tend  to  take  the  accent  on  the  antepenult, 
which  is  the  historical  accent  when  the  -ate  is  preceded  by  a 
single  consonant  or  by  a  mute  and  a  liquid;  as  in  ac-cel'  er-ate, 
os' pi-rate,  con'  se-crate , f as' ci-nate ,  etc.  when  the  -ate,  however, 
is  preceded  by  two  consonants  not  a  mute  and  a  liquid,  or  by 
more  than  two  consonants,  the  historical  accent  has  usually  been 


on  the  penult,  as  in  contemplate,  confiscate,  compensate,  alternate, 
enervate,  illustrate,  demonstrate,  etc.,  but  many  such  verbs  have, 
through  analogy,  become  accented  on  the  antepenult,  as  com'- 
pen-sate,  deni'on-strate,  etc.,  while  in  others,  as  euerx'ate,  illus¬ 
trate,  usage  varies,  the  tendency  toward  antepenultimate  accent 
not  having  fully  worked  itself  out. 
aPe-lec'ta-sis  (5t/e-lgk'td-sis),  ft.  [NL. ;  atelo — f-  Gr. 
€KTa<7t9  extension.]  Med.  Pulmonary  collapse  ;  also,  de¬ 
fective  expansion  of  the  pulmonary  alveoli  at  birth.  — at' - 
e-lec-tat'lc  (-lSk-tat'Tk),  a. 

a-te  le-o-log'i-cal  (a-te'le-6-lbj'T-kdl),  a.  [a-  not  -f-  teleo¬ 
logical.^  Not  teleological ;  without  teleology  or  purpose. 
At'e-les  (5t'e-lez),ft.  [NL. ;  a-  not  -f-  t«Ao<>  end ;  —  alluding 
to  the  absence  of  a  thumb.  See  atelo-.]  Zool.  The  genus 
consisting  of  the  spider  monkeys. 

a  te  lets'  sauce  (a'tlS'j  or  llsatice  aux  ha  te  lets'  (so'-so 
(hja'tlb').  [F.  hdtelet  skewer. J  A  sauce  (such  as  egg  and 
bread  crumbs)  used  for  covering  bits  of  meat,  small  birds, 
or  fish,  strung  on  skewers  for  frying. 

II  a  te  Her'  (a  'te-lya'),  n.  [F.]  A  workshop;  a  studio, 
a  te  llers'  na'tio-'naux'  (a'te-lya'  na/syo'no')  [F.,  national 
workshops],  in  France,  government  workshops  to  furnish 
work  for  unemployed  workmen,  established  early  in  1848, 
but  discontinued  later  in  the  same  year. 

A-tel'lan  (d-tbl'dn),  a.  [L.  Atellanus ,  fr.  Atella ,  an  ancient 
town  of  the  Gsci,  in  Campania.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  Atella, 
in  ancient  Italy  ;  specif.,  designating  the  rude  rustic  com¬ 
edies  commonly  called  Atellanse  (which  see) ;  hence,  far¬ 
cical  ;  ribald.  —  n.  A  dramatic  piece  of  this  nature. 

II A  tel  la'nae  (5tte-la'ne),  n.  pi.,  or,  in  full,  ||  Fa'bu-lae 
A  tel-la'na&  (f£b'u-le).  [L.]  Rom.  Drama.  Rude  come¬ 

dies  of  country  or  town  life,  introduced  at  Rome  and  later 
retained  as  interludes  and  afterpieces. 

After  the  final  overthrow  of  Campanian  independence  (210 
f  b.  c.]),  the  Atellanse  had  been  transplanted  to  Rome.  Here  the 
heavy  father  or  husband  (pappus),  the  ass-eared  glutton  (mac- 
cub),  the  full-cheeked,  voracious  chatterbox  (bucco),  and  the 
wily  sharper  (dorsenus)  became  accepted  comic  types,  and  with 
others  of  a  similar  kind  were  handed  down,  to  reappear  in  the 
modern  Italian  drama.  Encyc.  Brit.  ( A .  iV.  Ward). 

at'e-lo-  ( 5t'e-lo-),  atel-.  A  combining  form  from  Gr.  areAifc, 
imperfect,  incomplete  (see  Ateles),  used  esp.  in  anatomy, 
medicine,  etc.,  to  indicate  some  defect  of  structure  or  de¬ 
velopment,  as  :  of  the  heart,  in  at  e-lo-car'di-a  (-kiir'dY-d) 
[see  cardiac];  of  the  lip,  in  at  e-lo-chei'li-a  < -kT'lT-d)  [see 
CH1LO-1 ;  of  the  hand,  in  at  e-lo-chei'ri-a  (-M'rf-d)  [see 
ciiiRO-J;  of  the  brain,  in  at'e-lo-en  ce-pha'li-a  (-Fn'sS-fa'lY-d) 
[see  encephalic]  ;  of  the  tongue,  in  at'e-lo-glos'si-a  (-glOs'l-d) 
[see  glossic]  ;  of  the  jaw,  in  at  e-log-na'thi-a  (-lbg-na'thY-o) 
[see  gnathic];  of  the  spinal  cord,  in  ate-lo-my-e'li-a  (-lfi-mT- 
e'lY-d)[see  myelin]  ;  of  the  foot,  in  at  e-lo-po^di  a  (-po'dY-a) 
[see  -pod]  ;  of  the  face,  in  at  e-lo-pro-so'pi-a  (-pro-so/pY-d)  [see 
PROSOPIC1;  of  the  mouth,  in  at  e-lo-sto'mi-a  (-stS'mY-d)  [see 
stoma],  etc. 

II  a  tem'po  (a  tSm'po).  [It.]  Music.  In  time;  —  used  after 
any  change  in  the  movement  of  a  piece  to  direct  a  return 
to  its  regular  indicated  time  or  to  a  time  indicated  by 
some  modifying  word,  giusto ,  primo,  etc. 

A'ten  (a'ten),  ft.  [Egypt.  ateft.]  Egypt.  Myth.  The  solar 
disk,  the  worship  of  which  Amenhotep  IV.  (d.  ab.  115117 
b.  c.)  sought  to  make  the  supreme  cult  of  Egypt.  Because 
of  this  effort  he  is  sometimes  called  the  “  heretic  king.” 
Ath'  a-li'ah  (ath'd-li'ri),  n.  Bib.  An  impious  and  murder¬ 
ous  queen  of  Judah,  daughter  of  Ahab  and  Jezebel  and 
wife  of  Jehoram.  (See  2  Kings  xi.)  After  the  death  of  her 
son  Ahaziah  she  usurped  the  throne  for  six  years,  until 
she  was  put  to  death  by  the  people,  led  by  Jehoiada.  The 
story  is  the  subject  of  Racine’s  masterpiece  “  Athalie.” 
atha-na'si-a^th'd-na'zhT-d  ;  -shT-d)  )  n.  [NL.  a lhanasia, 
a-than'a-sy  (d-thSn'd-sT)  )  fr.Gr.  aOavaaia-,  a- 

not  0di/aro9  death.]  Deathlessness  ;  immortality. 

Is  not  a  scholiastic  athanasy  better  than  none  ?  Lowell. 
Ath'a-na'slan  (Sth'd-na'zhdu  ;  -shT-an  ;  277),  a.  Of  or  per¬ 
taining  to  Athanasius,  bishop  of  Alexandria,  who  advo¬ 
cated  the  homoousian  doctrine  against  Arianism. 
Athanasian  Creed,  a  formulary,  confession,  or  exposition 
of  faith  (formerly  supposed  to  have  been  drawn  up  oy  Ath¬ 
anasius  (d.  373),  but  wnose  author  is  now  conceded  to  be  un¬ 
known)  beginning  in  English  “  Whosoever  will  be  saved.” 
It  is  also  commonly  called  the  Quicungue  rail,  from  its 
first  two  words  in  Latin.  It  is  used  in  the  Church  of  Eng¬ 
land  on  certain  feasts,  and  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
on  Sundays  at  prime,  except  those  Sundays  for  which  there 
is  a  special  office.  In  the  Church  of  Ireland  its  use  is  op¬ 
tional.  It  is  not  in  the  prayer  book  of  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  Church  in  the  United  States.  In  the  Eastern 
Church  it  has  never  been  accepted. 

Ath  a-na'slan,  n.  Eccl.  Hist.  An  adherent  of  Athanasius 
or  of  his  teachings. 

ath'a  nor  (5th'd-n6r),  n.  [F.,  fr.  Ar.  at-tannur  the  oven 
or  furnace.]  A  self-feeding  digesting  furnace,  used  by 
alchemists.  It  maintained  a  uniform  and  durable  heat. 
Ath  a-pas'ean  (Sth'd-pits'kdn),  a.  Pertaining  to  or  desig¬ 
nating  an  extensive  linguistic  stock  of  North  American 
Indians  divided  into  three  geographic  groups  :  the  northern, 
extending  from  Hudson  Bay  throughout  northwestern 
Canada  and  the  interior  of  Alaska  ;  the  Pacific,  occupying 
local  areas  along  the  Oregon  and  California  coasts ;  and 
the  southern,  in  Arizona  and  New  Mexico,  where  it  in¬ 


is  represented  as  a  beautiful  In¬ 
dian  halfbreed  who  fled  with 
her  lover  into  the  wilderness, 
but  took  poison  rather  than 
break  her  vow  of  virginity. 
At'a-lan'tis  (Ht'd-ian'tYs),  n. 

1.  Var.  of  Atlantis. 

2.  A  romance  bv  Mrs.  Manley, 
published  in  1709,  containing’a 
scandalous  account,  under  as¬ 
sumed  names,  of  persons  of  hi"h 
rank  who  were  concerned  in  tne 
revolution  of  1088  ;  hence,  for¬ 
merly,  a  scandalous  narrative. 

||  ata-la'ya  (a't  ii-l  ii'y  a),  n. 
[Sp.]  A  watchtower  for  giving 
warning  of  a  foe’s  approach, 
at'a-man  (at'a-min),  7i.  [Russ. 
Cf.  HETMAN.]  =  HETMAN, 
atame.  +  atta me,  to  pierce,  etc. 
atame,  r.  t.  To  tame.  Obs. 

A  ta'ne  (a-ta'nf),  n.  Geol.  A 
subdivision  of  the  Comanchean 
system  of  Greenland, 
at'ar.  Var.  of  attar. 

At'a-ra  (at'd-ra).  D.  Bib. 
At'a-rah.  Bib. 

At'a  roth  (-rbth  ;  -rfith) 
At'a-roth-a'dar  (-a'd  . 
At'a-roth-ad'dar  ( 

A-tas  ca-de'ro  ( 

»».  [Cf.  Sp.  at  ■  o  >  "  a  miry 
place.]  Geol.  A  subdivision  «u 
the  Cretaceous  of  southern  '  al- 
ifornia. 


a  ta  tons'  (a  tiFtdN').  [F-] 
ropingly  ;  blindly, 
a-tax  o-nom'ic,  a.  [a-  not  -F 
ta.ronomic.']  Bot.  Irregular  ;  ab¬ 
normal  ;  not  taxonomic  ;  as, 
fasciation  in  plants  is  an  atax- 
onomic  development, 
a-tax  o-phe'mi-a,  n.  [NL.  ;  Gr. 
ara^ia  disorder  -F  a 

speech.]  Med.  Imperfect  coor¬ 
dination  of  speech  muscles, 
a-tax'y  (d-tak'sT  ;  at'ttk-st),  n. 
Med.  =  ATAXIA, 
at  a-zir'  (at'a-zer'),  n.  [OF., 
fr.  Ar.  at  -tat/iir  the  influence.] 
Astrol.  The  influence  of  a  star 
on  other  stars  or  on  men.  Obs. 
a-tchaar'.  Var.  of  achar. 
atcheament,  atchement  + 

achievement,  hatchment. 
atcherne  Obs.  pi.  of  acorn. 
atcheve.  +  achieve. 
atchievance.  +  achievance. 
a'  *hieve.  +  achieve. 

’'i-Bon  <  ttch'Y-swn  ;  a'cliY-), 
’cot.,  fr.  Atkinson,  name  of 
an  \y  master  of  the  Scottish 
'  See  coin. 

ate  r,  eat,  hate,  oat. 
fi-fc*  1  a.  [a-  not  -F  tech- 

m  ->ut  technical  knowl- 

h'ny(-nT),  n.  Rare. 
a-tedh'Xii-i..  a.  Not  technical  ; 
popular. 

a-tee*'.  Yai  of  atis. 


a- tee'ter,  adv.  Teetering.  U.  S. 
a'tef  crown  (a'tef).  I  Egypt. 
atef,  name  of  the  crown.] 
Eqypt.  Antiq.  The  tall  crown 
of  Upper  Egypt,  with  a  long 
feather  on  each  side.  See  Her- 
shef,  Illust. 

ateign.  ateine.  F  attain. 
a'tel,  a'tel-ich,  a.  [AS.  atol, 
ateftc .]  Hideous  ;  terrible.  Obs. 
atel-.  See  atelo-. 
at'e-les'tite,  n.  [Gr.  aTeA 7)9 
imperfect.]  Min.  Basic  bismuth 
arsenate,  occurring  in  minute 
yellow  crystals.  Sp.  gr.,  6.4. 

At  el  lan'i-can,  a.  Atellan 
a  tem.  Abbr.  A  tempo, 
a  tem'po-ral,  a.  Not  temporal  ; 
timeless. 

atempre.  f  attemper. 
a-tend'.  v.  t.  5p  i.  [AS.  dtendan 
or  out  end  an .  See  tinder.]  To 
kindle  ;  to  take  fire.  Obs. 
atende.  F  attend. 
a-te'ne,  v.  t.  [See  a-  ;  teen,  r.] 
TO  vex.  Ob8. 

a  te'ne-ris  (sc.  an'nia)  (a  t?n'- 
-rls).  fL.]  From  tender  (years). 

Vergil  ( Georgies ,  III.  74). 
atenkt.  F  attaint. 
atent.  F  atend,  attent. 
ater.  F  atter. 

A'ter  (a't5r).  Bib.  [Bib. I 
A-ter  e-zi'as  (d-t5r/£-zT'rtB).| 
||  a  ter'go.  [L.]  From  behind. 


atermine  F  attermink. 

a' tea  (a'tfs),  n.  [Tag.]  The 

sweetsop.  Phil.  I. 

ateynt-  F  attaint. 

a-teynt',  a.  [Cf.  attaint.] 

Overcome.  Obs. 

at-flee',  v.  i.  [AS.  setfiAon.\  To 

flee  away.  Obs. 

at-fore',  prep.  [AS.  setforan.] 

Before.  Obs. 

ath.  F  oath.  [pascan. 
Ath  a-ta8'kan.  Var.  of  Ath  a- 
A'thach(a'thftk).  Bib.  |  Bib. 
A-tha'iah  (a-tha'ya;  a-thi'a). 
Ath  a-i'as  (ftth'ft-Y'as).  D.  Bib. 
Ath'a-lai(ftth'a-lT;  -la).  D.  Bib. 
a-thal'a-moua  (a-thhl'd-miis), 
a.  [a-  not  F  Gr.  OaAapos  nup¬ 
tial  bed.l  Bot.  Not  furnished 
with  shields  or  beds  for  spores, 
as  the  thallusof  certain  lichens. 
Ath  a-li'a.  Var.  of  Atii  alia h. 
Ath  a-li'as  (-/Is).  D.  Bib 
Ath'a-lie  (St'd-le  ;  F.  a'ta'le'), 
n.  [FJ  See  Athaliah. 
a-thainine,  a.  [a-  not  F  thal- 
line.  1  Bot.  With  no  th alius  ; 
not  thallophytic. 
athamant.  F  adamant. 
ath  a -man'tin  (ftth'd-man'tYn), 
n.  [From  Athamant  a,  syn.  of 
Peucedanum.)  A  crystalline 
compound  found  in  the  root  and 
seeds  of  Peucedanum  oreoseli- 
num. 


eludes  the  Navahos  and  Apaches.  —  n.  An  Athapascan  In¬ 
dian,  characteristically  mesocephalic,  and  of  medium  stat¬ 
ure.  The  Athapascans  are  skillful  in  war  and  the  chase. 
Ath'e-cae  (5th'e-se),  n.pl.  [NL.  See  Athecata.]  Zool.  A 
primary  division  of  the  Chelonia,  consisting  of  the  leather 
turtle  and  a  few  fossil  forms  separated  by  some  zoologists 
from  the  other  turtles  on  the  ground  that  the  carapace  is 
not  united  with  the  internal  skeleton. 

Ath  e-ca'ta  (Sth'e-ka'td),  n.  pi.  [NL.;  a-  not  -f-  Gr.  Oqicq 
chest.]  Zool.  Asuborderof  hydrozoans  in  which  the  zooids 
are  not  protected  by  a  capsule  or  theca  ;  — nearly  or  ex¬ 
actly  equiv.  to  Anthomedusx.  —  ath'e  cate  (-kat),  a. 
a'the  ism  (a'the-Tz’m),  n.  [Cf.  F.  atheisme.  See  atheist.] 

1.  Disbelief  in,  or  denial  of,  the  existence  of  a  God,  or 
supreme  intelligent  Being.  Cf.  theism. 

.Atheism  is  a  ferocious  system,  that  leaves  nothing  above  us  to 
excite  awe,  nor  around  us* to  awaken  tenderness  It.  Hall. 

Atheism  and  pantheism  are  often  wrongly  confounded.  Shipley 
2  Godlessness. 

a'the  1st,  ft.  [Gr.  a0eo9  without  god  ;  a-  not  -j-  0eo9  god  :  cf. 
F.  atheiste.']  1.  One  who  disbelieves  or  denies  the  exist¬ 
ence  of  a  God,  or  supreme  intelligent  Being.  An  atheist 
was  formerly  disqualified  as  a  witness,  and  in  England  could 
not  qualify  for  the  House  of  Commons.  Cf.  oath. 

2.  A  godlessjjerson  ;  one  who  lives  as  though  there  were 
no  God. 

Syn.  —  See  infidel. 

a  the  is'tic  (a'the-Ts'tTk)  )  a.  1.  Pertaining  to,  implying, 
a  the-is'ti-cal  (-tt-kdl)  I  or  containing,  atheism  ;  —  ap¬ 
plied  to  things  ;  as,  atheistic  doctrines,  opinions,  or  books. 
2.  Disbelieving  the  existence  of  a  God  ;  impious;  godless; 
—  applied  to  persons  ;  as,  an  atheistic  writer.  —  a  the-is'- 
ti  cal  ly,  a<te.  —  a  the  is'tl  cal  ness,  n. 
a'the  ize  (-lz),  V.  t.  To  render  atheistic,  or  godless.  Rare. 

They  endeavored  to  atheize  one  another.  Berkeley. 
a'the  ize,  v.  i.  To  discourse,  argue,  or  act  as  an  atheist. 
Rare.  —  a'the-iz  er  (-Iz'er),  «.  Rare.  Cuduorth. 

ath'el  ing  (Sth'el-Tng),  n.  Also  adeling  and  setheling. 
[AS.  xdeling  noble,  fr.  xftelo  nobility,  good  family,  akin 
to  se&ele  noble,  G.  adel  nobility,  edel  noble.]  An  Anglo- 
Saxon  prince  or  nobleman  ;  esp.,  the  heir  apparent  or  a 
prince  of  the  royal  family. 

A-the'na  (a-the'na),  A-the'ne  (-ne),  n.  [Gr.  ’Adr/wq.']  Gr. 
Relig.  One  of  the  greater  Olympian  deities,  preeminent 
as  a  civic  goddess,  wise  in  the  industries  of  peace  and  the 
arts  of  war; — by  the  Romans  identified  with  Minerva 
(which  see).  Primitively  she  appears  as  a  patron  deity, 
notably  of  Athens,  where,  as  Ath'e-nai'a  (atli'e-ni'd)  [Gr. 

' Adquaia],  she  is  sometimes  distinguished  from  the  more 
general  Athena.  It  was  especially  as  the  tutelary  of  Athens 
that  she  came  to  be  viewed  as  the  characteristic  divinity 
of  Greek  genius,  in  its  artistic  and  intellectual  aspects. 
Athenian  festivals  in  her  honor  were  the  Panathenxa , 
and  also  the  Piynteria  and  Kallynleria  (which  see).  Among 
her  special  forms  are  ;  A-the'na  A^e-a  (a'le-a),  by  some  con¬ 
sidered  as  a  light  (sun  or  moon), by  some  as  a  birth, goddess  ; 
A.  Hy'gi-ei'a  (hPjT-I'd),  a  health  goddess,  associated  with 
Asclepius  at  Athens ;  A.  Hip'pi-a  (hTp'I-a),  tamer  of  the 
horse  ;  A.  A-rei'a  (a-rl'd),  goddess  of  war ;  A.  NiOte  (ni'ke). 
of  victory  (see  Nike);  A.  Er-ga'ne  (fir-ga'ne),  patroness  of 
the  arts,  esp.  weaving;  A.  I-to'ni-a  (i-to'nl-a),  tutelary  of 
Coronea,  meeting  place  of  the  Panboeotian  confederacy ; 
A.  Ap^-tu'ri-a  (see  Apaturia)  ;  etc.  As  A.  Pol'i-aa  <p51'T-as), 
godaess  of  the  city’s  life,  she  was  the  incarnation  of  law 
and  civic  virtue ;  as  A.  ParthenoB  (see  below),  the  virgin 
goddess,  she  was  supreme  at  Athens,  her  temple  being  the 
Parthenon;  on  the  Acropolis  also  was  placed  the  great 
bronze  image  of  A  Prom'a-choB  (pr5m'd-kbs),  the  goddess 
who  fights  in  front,  purchased  by  the  citizens  with  spoils 
of  Marathon.  Her  poetical  name  Pallas,  or  Pallas  Athene, 
is  probably  associated  with  her  worship  in  the  Attic  dis¬ 
trict  of  Pallene  or  with  her  slaying  of  the  giant  Pallas 
(which  see).  Her  primitive  idols,  guarding  the  heights  of 
cities,  were  called  Palladia  (see  Palladium).  In  Greek 
mythology  Athena  is  said  to  have  sprung  from  the  head  of 
Zeus,  who,  according  to  some  accounts, 
swallowed  her  mother  Metis.  From  the 
river  or  lake  Triton  or  Tritonis,  claimed 
as  the  scene  of  her  birth,  she  is  called 
A.  Tri  to-ge-nei'a  (trUto-je-ni'd).  In  Attic 
myth  Atnena  is  said  to  have  contested 
with  Poseidon  for  supremacy  by  a  trial 
of  useful  creative  power ;  Poseidon  pro¬ 
duced  the  horse  (or  a  salt  spring),  Athena 
the  olive  tree  in  the  Erecntheum.  The 
latter  was  considered  the  greater  boon. 

Athena  is  represented  sometimes  as  fully 
armed,  with  spear  and  shield,  sometimes 
with  a  distaff  in  one  hand.  Her  common 
attributes  are  the  serpent,  the  owl  (from 
which  is  probably  derived  her  epithet 
Glaucopis),  and  the  aegis,  with  the  gor- 
goneum  (see  aegis).  See  Olympian  ;  cf. 

Erechtheus. 

Athena  Parthenos  (par'the-n5s)  [Gr.  7 rap- 
0<Vo9  virgin],  a  colossal  gold  and  ivory 
statue  of  Athena  wrought  by  Phidias  and  . 
placed  in  the  Parthenon  about  438  b.  c. ;  AthenaP*rthenos. 


Ath'a-mas  (&th'd-m&9),  n.  [L., 
fr.  Gr.  ’ A0d/xa9-l  See  Ino. 

ath'a-maunt.  athamaunte.  F 

adamant. 

Ath'a-nai  (ttth'd-nl  ;  -na).  D. 
Bib. 

Ath  a-na'slan-isin  (-Yz’m),  n. 
Theol  a  The  teaching  of  Atha¬ 
nasius  (d.  373),  esp.  that  the  Son 
is  of  tlie  same  substance  with 
the  Father,  in  opposition  to  Ari- 
anism.  b  The  doctrine  of  the 
Athanasian  Creed.  —  Ath  a-na'- 
sian-ist.  n. 

Ath  a-na'si-U8  (fith'a-na'shY- 
ils;  -zhY-ws),  n.  [L.,  fr.  Gr.  'AOa- 
vacr  109;  cf.  aOdvaro 9  immor¬ 
tal.]  Lit.,  immortal  ;  —  masc. 
prop.  name.  F.  Athanase  (a/- 
tn'naz' ) ;  It.  Atanasio  (iFtii- 
na'zf-o),  Atanasia  (a'tii-nii'zf- 
ii),  Atanagio  (a'tii-na'jo)  ;  G. 
Athanasius  (a'ta-nii'zf-dbs). 

||  Ath  a-na'si-us  con'tra  mun'- 
dum.  [L.l  Athanasius  against 
the  world  ;  —  referring  to  the 
theological  controversies  of  the 
4th  century,  in  which  Athana¬ 
sius  for  a  time  was  almost  the 
only  great  leader,  but  finally 
triumphed. 

athar.  Var.  of  attar. 
Ath'a-ri'as  (ttth'a-rl'as).  Bib. 
a  thart'  (a-thort'),  a-thort'. 
Scot.  var.  of  athwart. 


A-thar'van  (d-tiir'van),  a.  Of 
or  pert,  to  the  Atharva-Veda. 
A-thar'van,  n.  [Cf  Skr.  nthar- 
van  fire  priest,  the  first  fire 

firiest.]  A  member  of  the  priest- 
y  class  or  caste  among  tne  an- 
cient  Iranians,  supposed  by 
many  to  be  the  model  of  the 
Brabman  caste  of  India. 
A-thar'va-Ve'da  (-va-va'da), 
n.  [Skr.  Athai-vaveda. J  See 
Veda. 

athawart.  F  athwart. 
athe.  F  oath. 

a  the-is'tic-ne8B,  n.  Atheisti¬ 
calness.  Obs. 
ath'el.  F  ethel. 
ath'el,  a.  [AS.  se&ele .]  Noble  ; 
illustrious;  also,  excellent. 
Obs.  —  ?i.  A  noble.  Obs. 
ath'el.  n.  [AS.  seftelv,  x&elo.] 
Race  ;  ancestry  ;  nobility  ;  dig¬ 
nity  ;  honor.  Obs. 

Ath'el  stan  ( &th'<?l-st&n ),  Ath'- 
el-stane  (-stan),  n.  IAS.  .£&el- 
stdn.]  1.  Lit.,  noble  stone  ;  — 
masc.  prop.  name. 

2.  [In  form  Athelstane.]  In 
Scott’s  “  Ivanhoe,’’  the  thane  of 
Coningsburgh.  He  is  a  suitor 
for  the  hand  of  Rowena,  and  is 
called  “The  Unready  ”  (like 
King  Ethelred  II.,  his  ancestor) 
from  his  being  slow  of  resolu¬ 
tion. 


food,  foot;  out)  (/  )l ,  chair ;  go  sing,  ijk  ;  Ffeen,  thin;  na^ijre,  verdure  (250) ;  K  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144) ;  boN ;  yet ;  zh  —  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Gut' 
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also,  an  extant  Roman  reduced  copy  of  the  preceding  now 
at  Athens.  Athena  Parthenon  was  a  standing  figure,  hold¬ 
ing  in  her  left  hand  a  lance,  while  at  her  left  side  stood  a 
shield.  The  extended  right  hand  held  a  Nike, 
ath  e-naB'um  I  (Xtk't-ne'&in),  n. ;  pi,  E.  -ums  (-utnz),  L. 
ath  e-ne'um  j  -Njea  (-d).  [L.  Athenaeum,  Gr.  ’Al/jpatop  a 
temple  of  Athena  at  Athens,  fr.  ’A 9qvq,  Athena.]  1.  [cap.] 
Gr.  Antiq.  A  temple  of  Athena,  at  Athens,  where  scholars 
and  poets  read  their  works  and  instructed  students. 

2.  [cap.]  A  school  founded  at  Rome  by  Hadrian. 

3.  A  literary  or  scientific  association  or  club.^ 

4.  A  building  or  an  apartment  where  a  library,  periodicals, 
and  newspapers  are  kept  for  use. 

A-the'ni  an  (d-the'nl-dn),  a.  [Cf.  F.  Athenien.]  Of  or 
pertaining  to  Athens,  the  metropolis  of  Greece.  —  n.  A 
native  or  citizen  of  Athens. 

the  Athenian  Bee,  Plato ;  —  so  called  because  of  the  sweet¬ 
ness  and  beauty  of  his  style.  —  A.  school.  See  Attic  school. 
Ath'ens  (Xth'Snz ;  151),  n.  The  ancient  Greek  Athens, 
a  type  of  culture  and  intellectual  achievement. 

Athens  of  America,  Boston,  Mass.,  from  its  many  scholars 
and  its  many  literary,  scientific,  and  educational  institu¬ 
tions  and  publications. —  A.  of  Ireland.  Cork  or  Belfast. 
—  A.  of  the  North,  a  Edinburgh,  in  allusion  to  its  liter¬ 
ary  institutions,  and  the  intellectual  distinction  of  many 
of  its  men  and  publications  in  times  past#  In  its  topo¬ 
graphical  position  and  its  general  appearance  it  bears  a 
marked  resemblance  to  the  Grecian  Athens,  b  Copen¬ 
hagen.— A.  of  Switzerland,  or  A.  on  the  Limmat  (lTm'at), 
Zurich,  as  being  the  intellectual  capital  of  German  Swit¬ 
zerland.— A.  of  the  West,  Cordoba,  Spain,  which  was  the 
center  of  Arabian  learning  during  the  Middle  Ages. 
athe-O-log'l-cal  (a'the-o-ISj'I-k&l),  a.  Opposed  to  theol¬ 
ogy  ;  atheistic.  Bp.  Montagu,  —  a  the-0  log'i-cal-ly,  adv. 
a'the-Ol'O-gy  (-51'o-jT),  n.  [a-  not  theology .]  Antag¬ 
onism  to  theology.  Swift. 

a'the-ous  (a'the-ds),  a.  [Gr.  a0eo?  without  God.  See 
atheist.]  1.  Atheistic;  impious.  Obs.  Milton. 

2.  Without  God,  neither  accepting  nor  denying  him. 

I  should  say  science  was  atheous,  and  therefore  could  not  be 
atheistic.  *  lip.  of  Carlisle. 

ath'er  ine  (5th'er-In ;  -In),  n.  [Gr.  aQepivq  a  kind  of 
smelt.]  Zobl.  Any  of  numerous  small  fishes  of  the  family 
Atherinidue,  esp.  Aiherina  presbyter ,  a  food  fish  of  Europe. 
Ath  er-ln'i  daB  (Xth'er-In'T-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.]  Zodl.  A 
family  of  small  acanthoptervgian  fishes  of  both  salt  and 
fresh  water,  called  silversides ,  sand  smelts ,  etc.  All  the 
species  have  a  silvery  band  along  the  sides,  sometimes  un¬ 
derlaid  by  black  pigment.  See  atherine,  silversides. 
a-ther'man-cy  (d-thfir'man-si),  n.  [See  athermanous.] 
Inability  to  transmit  radiant  heat ;  impermeability  to 
heat ;  —  opposed  to  diathermancy. 

a  ther'ma  nous  (-md-nus),  a.  [Gr.  a-  not  -f-  9eppaiveiv  to 
heat.]  Physics.  Not  transmitting  radiant  heat ;  — opposed 
to  diathermanous. 

ath/er-0'ma(5th/er-o/rnd),  n.  [L.,  fr.  Gr.  a0€pwjua,a0r}pu>fxa, 
fr.  iOrjpn  groats,  meal.]  Med.  a  A  soft  encysted  tumor 
containing  curdy  matter,  b  A  disease  characterized  by 
fatty  degeneration  of  the  inner  coat  of  the  arteries, 
ath  er  0  ma'si  a  (-o-ma'zhT-a;  -zT-a),  n.  [NL.]  Med.  The 
condition  of  being  affected  with  atheroma, 
ath  er-om'a-tOUS  (-Bm'd-tus ;  -o'md-tas),  a.  Med.  Of,  per¬ 
taining  to,  or  having  the  nature  of,  atheroma. 
ath'6-tlze  (5th'e-tiz),  v.  t. ;  ath'e-tizbd  (-tlzd) ;  ath'e- 
tiz-'ing  (-tiz/Tng).  [Gr.  aOerciv,  fr.  a0ero9  set  aside,  not 
fixed  ;  a-  not  -f-  nOivai  to  place.]  To  set  aside  or  reject  as 
spurious,  as  by  marking  with  an  obelus. 

No  passage  athetized  by  Origen  is  found  in  the  Old  Latin. 

iV.  Jut.  Encyc. 

ath'e-toid  (-toid),  a.  [af^c/osis  -f-  -oid.]  Med.  Pertaining 
to,  resembling,  or  characterized  by,  athetosis, 
ath  e-tO'sis  (-to'sls),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  aOeros.  See  athe- 
tize.]  Med.  An  affection  marked  by  peculiar  tremors  of 
the  fingers  and  toes,  occurring  most  frequently  in  children, 
a  thirst'  fd-thfirst'),  a.  [ME.  ofthurst ,  AS.  ofpyrsted ,  p.  p. 
of  ofpyrstan  ;  of-  intens.  -f -pyrstan  to  thirst.  See  thirst.] 

1.  Wanting  drink  ;  thirsty. 

2.  Having  a  keen  appetite  or  desire  ;  eager ;  longing. 

44  Athirst  for  battle.”  Cowper. 

ath'lete  (Xth'let),  n.  [L.  athlela ,  Gr.  a0Ar)T»7<;  prize  fighter, 
fr.  aOhel v  to  contend  for  a  prize,  a0Ao$,  Horn.  ae0Aov, 
contest,  &9kov  prize.] 

1.  Class.  Antiq.  One  who  contended  for  a  prize  in  the  pub¬ 
lic  games  of  ancient  Greece  or  Rome. 

2.  Any  one  trained  to  contend  in  exercises  requiring  great 
physical  agility  and  strength ;  one  who  has  great  activity 
and  strength.  Also  fig. 

Athlete  of  Christendom,  Scanderbeg ;  —  so  called  because  of 
his  successful  warfare  against  the  Turks, 
ath-let'ic  (Sth-lSt'Tk),  a.  [L.  athleticus ,  Gr.  aflA^mcd?. 
See  athlete.]  1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  athletes  or  the  ex¬ 
ercises  practiced  by  them  ;  as,  athletic  games  or  sports. 

2.  Befitting  an  athlete;  strong;  muscular;  robust;  vig¬ 
orous;  as,  athletic  Celts.  44 Athletic  soundness.”  South. 
—  ath  let'i  cal  (-T-kdl),  a.  —  ath  let'i  cal-ly,  «dv. 
ath  let'i-cism  (Xth-lSt/T-sTz’m),  n.  The  practice  of,  or 
devotion  to,  athletics. 


ath-let'lcs  (Sth-lSt'Tks),  n.  Art  of  training  by  athletic  ex¬ 
ercises  ;  the  games  and  sports  of  athletes. 

Ath'ole.  or  Ath'ol,  brose  <ath'51  broz).  [From  Athole,  a 
district  in  Scotland]  A  mixture  of  whisky  or  brandy 
with  honey  or  oatmeal.  Scot. 

That  drink  which  they  call  A  thole  brose,  and  which  iB  made  of 
old  whisky,  strained  honey,  and  sweet  cream.  Stevenson. 

at  home  A  reception  for  guests  at  one's  home, 
a-threp'si-a  (d-thrSp'sI-a ;  -slid),  n.  [NL.  ;  a-  not  -f-  Gr. 
Opeipis  nourishment.]  Med.  Profound  debility  of  children 
due  to  lack  of  food  and  unhygienic  surroundings. 

—  a-threp'tic  (-tik),  a. 

a  thwart'  (d-thw6rt'),  adv.  [a-  on  thwart."]  1.  Across, 
esp.  in  an  oblique  direction  ;  sidewise  ;  obliquely. 

Sometimes  athwart,  sometimes  he  Btrook  him  straight.  Spenser. 

2.  Across  the  course  ;  so  as  to  thwart ;  perversely. 

All  athwart  there  came 

A  post  from  Wales  loaden  with  heavy  news.  Shak. 
athwart  '.prep.  1.  Across :  from  side  to  side  of ;  hence,  fig., 
in  opposition  to.  “  Athwart  the  thicket  lone.”  Tennyson. 

2.  Naut.  Across,  or  from  side  to  side  of,  the  length,  direc¬ 
tion,  or  course  of ;  as,  a  fleet  standing  athwart  our  course. 
a-thwart'-hawse/  (-lioz'),  adv.  Across  the  stem  (of  an¬ 
other  vessel),  where  the  anchor  cable  or  towing  hawser  is 
likely  to  be  fouled  ;  —  used  with  of. 
a-thwart'ship  (-ship)  (  a.  &  adv.  Across  the  ship  from 
a-thwart'ships  (  -ships)  j  side  to  side,  or  in  that  direction  ; 

—  opposed  to  fore  and  aft. 

A-thyr'i-um  (d-thTr-T-ftm),  n.  [NL. ;  a-  not  Gr.  flvpeos  an 
oblong  shield.]  Bot.  A  small  genus  of  polypodiaceous  ferns 
of  graceful  habit,  nearly  related  to  Asplenium ,  in  which  it 
is  often  included,  but  differing  in  the  curved  or  lunate  sori. 
A.  jHixfcemina  is  the  lady  fern. 

-at'ic  (-Xt'Tk).  [L.  -aticus :  cf.  F.  -atique.  Cf.  -age.]  A  suffix, 
with  the  force  of,  of  the  nature  of,  belonging  or  pertaining 
to,  composed  of,  forming  adjectives  and  nouns ;  as  in 
aquafic*,  Asiatic,  fanatic,  lymphatic,  etc. 
a  tilt'  (d-tllt'),  adv.  a.  [a-  on  -+-  tilt.']  1.  In  the  man¬ 
ner  of  a  tilter  ;  in  the  position,  or  with  the  action,  of  one 
making  a  thrust.  44  To  run  atilt  at  men.”  Hudibras. 
2  In  the  position  of  a  cask  tilted,  or  with  one  end  raised, 
at'i-my  (Xt'I-mT),  n.  [Gr.  anaia;  a-  not  -j-  Tiprj  honor.] 
Gr.  Antiq.  Public  disgrace  ;  infamy ;  loss  of  civil  rights, 
a'tion  (-a'shwu).  [L.  -atione m:  cf.  F.  - aiion .  See  -tion.]  A 
suffix  forming  nouns,  often  equivalent  to  the  verbal  sub¬ 
stantive  in  -ing.  Most  of  these  nouns  have  verbs  in  -ate ;  as, 
alliterate  - at  ion ,  narrate  aiion  ;  many  are  derived  through 
the  French:  as,  mformafiow  ,•  many  are  formed  on  verbs 
ending  in  the  Greek  formative  -ize  (Fr.  -ise) ;  as,  civiliza- 
tion,  demoraliza/tow  ;  some,  on  native  verbs ;  as,  nirtrd/ow, 
starvafam.  Their  meanings  may  be  classified  as  follows  : 

1.  Action  (from  the  active  verb  senses) :  act  of  doing  (what 
the  verbal  root  denotes)  ;  as,  visitation,  act  of  visiting  ;  —  often 
implying  process,  continuance,  manner ,  art,  amount ,  or  other 
modification,  as  of  time  or  place;  as  in,  dates  are  reckoned  by. 
modern  computation  ,•  a  record  of  his  visitations. 

2.  State  or  quality  (from  passive  and  neutral  verb  senses  and 
from  participial  adjectives)  ;  state,  condition,  or  quality  of  being 
(what  the  root  word  denotes) ;  as  in,  men  need  occupation  (con¬ 
dition  of  being  occupied)  ;  —  often  also  with  special  implication 
of  process,  continuance,  manner,  time,  place,  etc.  :  as  in.  be 
moderate  when  moderation  will  suffice  ;  he  resented  the  alter¬ 
ation  (fact  or  manner  of  being  altered)  in  their  demeanor. 

3.  Concrete  result  or  thing  (transferred  by  causal  association 
from  verb  senses)  ;  as  in,  spangled  with  decorations  (things  that 
decorate)  ;  remove  the  slight  discoloration  (product  of  discolor¬ 
ing)  ;  vanity  was  his  abomination. 

a-tip'toe'  (d-tTp'to/),  adv.  Oil  tiptoe  :  eagerly  expecting. 

We  all  feel  a-tiptoe  with  hope  and  confidence.  F.  Harrison. 
-ative  [L.  -ativus:  cf.  F.  - atif ,  fern,  -alive.]  An  adj.  suffix, 
with  the  sense  of  tending  to,  of  the  nature  of,  relating  to. 
(See  -rvE.)  Adjectives  in  -alive  representing  Lat.  -atimis 
usually  have  a  corresponding  verb  in  -ate,  as  in  the  case  of 
demonstra7m%  rel ative.  The  suffix  -ative  is  also  used  to 
form  adjectives  to  nouns  in  -ty,  as  in  authoritaOw  from  au¬ 
thority,  quantitateue.etc.,  and  to  native  words,  as  talk  ative. 
at'ka  fish  ^(at'kd).  [Native  name.J  A  valuable  ma- 

at'ka  mack'er  el  v  rine  hexagrammoid  food  fish  (/>/<?«- 

rogra  rn  in  u  s  monopier-  —  -  - - 

ygius)  of  Alaska  and  adja- 
cent  regions. 

at  lan'tal  (Xt-lXn'tdl),  a. 

Anal,  a  Of  or  pertaining 
to  the  atlas,  b  Anterior  ; 
cephalic. 

At  lan-te'an  (Xt'lXn-te'- 
dn),  a.  [L.  Atlanteus.) 

1.  Pertaining  to,  or  re¬ 
sembling,  Atlas  ;  strong. 

With  At/antean  shoulders,  fit 

to  bear 

The  weight  of  mightiest  mon¬ 
archies.  Milton. 

2.  Of  or  pertaining  to  At¬ 

lantis,  which  the  ancients 
allege  was  sunk  and  over¬ 
whelmed  by  the  ocean.  Atlantes. 

at-lan'tes  (5t-15n'tez),  n.  pi.;  sing,  atlas.  [L.,  fr.  Gr. 
’ArAai/rev,  pi.  of  'AtA<xs.  See  Atlas.]  Arch.  Figures  or 
half  figures  of  men,  used  as  columns  to  support  an  entab¬ 
lature  ;  —  called  also  telamones.  See  caryatid. 


At-lan'tlc  (5t-15n'iTk),  a.  [L.  Atlanticus ,  fr.  Atlas.  See 
Atlas  ;  atlantes.]  1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  Mt.  Atlas  in 
Libya;  hence,  designating,  or  pertaining  to,  the  ocean 
which  lies  between  Europe  and  Africa  on  the  east  and 
America  on  the  west  ;  as,  the  Atlantic  Ocean  ;  the  Atlantic 
basin  ;  the  Atlantic  telegraph. 

2.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  isle  of  Atlantis;  Atlantean. 

To  sequester  out  of  the  world  into  Atlantic  and  Utopian 
politics.  Milton. 

3.  Descended  from,  or  pertaining  to,  Atlas. 

4.  [/.  c.]  Resembling  an  atlas.  Obs. 

Atlantic  sisters,  the  Atlantides.  Obs.  Milton.  —  A.  stone, 
ivory.  Obs.  Milton.  —  A.,  or  A.  standard,  time.  See  stand¬ 
ard  time.  —  A.  type  (of  locomotive).  See  locomotive,  n. 
At  lan'tid  (-ltd),  a.  Astron.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the 
Pleiades.  —  n.  Any  of  the  Pleiades.  See  Atlantides. 
At-lan'ti-des  (-tl-dez),  n.  pi.  [L.,  fr.  Gr.  ’ArAal'Tliey.  See 
atlantes.]  1.  a  The  Pleiades,  or  seven  stars  fabled  to 
be  the  daughters  of  Atlas  and  Pleione.  b  =  Hesperides. 
2.  The  inhabitants  of  Atlantis. 

At-lan'tls  (-tts),  n.  [L.,  fr.  Gr.  ’ATAarny.]  A  mythical 
island  in  the  west,  beyond  the  Pillars  of  Hercules,  men¬ 
tioned  by  Plato,  Pliny,  and  other  ancient  writers,  and  said 
to  have  been  sunk  beneath  the  ocean  by  an  earthquake. 
It  was  possibly  an  obscure  tradition  of  the  existence  of  a 
western  continent.  —  New  Atlantis,  an  allegory  by  Lord  Ba¬ 
con.  and  the  name  of  an  island  described  in  it  as  being  situ¬ 
ated,  like  the  Atlantis  of  the  ancients,  in  the  middle  of  the 
Atlantic  Ocean.  Bacon  represents  himself  as  wrecked  on 
this  island,  and  as  finding  there  an  association  for  the  cul¬ 
tivation  of  natural  science  and  improvements  in  the  arts. 
at-lan'tO-  (5t-12n'to-).  A  combining  form  used  in  anatomy, 
medicine,  etc.,  to  indicate  connection  with ,  or  relation  to, 
the  atlas  (in  sense  3) ;  as,  at-laiUtO-ax'i-al,  pertaining  to 
the  atlas  and  axis;  at-lan  tO  mas'toid,  pertaining  to  the 
atlas  and  mastoid  process,  etc. 

At  lan  to  sau'rus  (-s6'r?ls),  n.  [NL.  ;  Gr.  * Arkas,  -ai-To?, 
Atlas  -j-  -sawr«.s.]  Paleon.  A  genus  of  extinct  gigantic 
herbivorous  dinosaurs  of  the  group  Sauropoda  of  the  Upper 
Jurassic.  A.  immanis  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  largest 
of  all  animals,  exceeding  one  hundred  feet  in  length, 
at'las  (St'las),  n.  [Ar.  a(las,  smooth.]  A  kind  of  rich  satin 
manufactured  in  the  East. 

At'las  ( 5t'las),  n. ;  pi.  at'las-es  (-Sz  ; 

-Tz).[L..4//«5,  -antis, Gt.’ ArAa^-avro?, 
fr.  root  of  Tki^vai  to  bear.  See  toler¬ 
ate.]  1.  Gr.  Myth.  In  Homer,  a  di¬ 
vinity  having  charge  of  the  pillars 
which  upheld  the  heavens  ;  later,  a  Ti¬ 
tan,  son  of  lapetus  and  Clymene  or 
Asia,  forced,  for  warring  against  Zeus, 
to  support  the  heavens  on  his  head  and 
hands  ;  still  later,  a  king  metamor¬ 
phosed  into  a  lofty  mountain,  esp.  a 
king  of  Mauretania  inhospitable  to 
Perseus  and  converted  by  him  into 
Mt.  Atlas.  Hence,  the  bearer  of  a 
great  burden. 

2.  [/.  c.]  Arch.  Sing,  of  atlantes. 

3.  [/.  c.)  Anat.  The  first  vertebra  of 
the  neck,  articulating  immediately 
with  the  skull,  thus  sustaining  the 
globe  of  the  head,  whence  the  name. 

By  some  applied  only  to  the  first  vertebra  of  mammals, 
birds,  and  reptiles.  The  human  atlas  is  somewhat  annular 
in  form  and  is  without  a  centrum.  It  revolves  upon  the 
odontoid  process  of  the  axis  as  on  a  pivot,  and  articulates 
with  the  occipital  condyles  of  the  skull. 

4.  [/.  c.]  A  collection  of  maps  in  a  volume  ;  —  said  to  have 
been  first  used  by  the  geographer  Mercator  because  a  pic¬ 
ture  of  Atlas  supporting  the  world  had  been  commonly 
prefixed  to  such  collections. 

5.  [/.  c.]  A  volume  of  plates  illustrating  any  subject. 

6.  [7.  c.]  A  work  in  which  subjects  are  exhibited  in  a 
tabular  form  or  arrangement ;  as,  a  historical  atlas. 

7  [/.  c.]  A  large,  square  folio,  resembling  a  volume  of 
maps  ;  — called  also  atlas  folio. 

8.  [/.  c.]  A  large  size  of  paper.  See  paper. 

9.  See  star. 

Atlas  beetle  Avery  large  metallic-green  beetle  ( Chal - 
cosoma  atlas)  found  in  the  East. 

Atlas  powder.  A  blasting  powder  or  dynamite  composed 
of  nitroglycerin,  wood  fiber,  sodium  nitrate,  and  magne¬ 
sium  carbonate. 

at'le  )  (StHe),  n.  [Prob.  fr.  a  native  name.]  Tlie  tama- 
at'lee  )  risk  salt  tree  ( Tamarix  articulata ),  of  western 
Asia  and  India.  From  this  and  related  species  are  obtained 
atlee  galls,  used  for  the  same  purposes  as  nut  galls. 

At'li  (at'le),  n.  [Icel.  Atli  Attila.]  In  the  Volsunga  Saga, 
a  monarch,  corresponding  to  Etzel  in  the  Nibelungenlied, 
who  marries  Gudrun  and  invites  her  brothers  to  his  court, 
where  they  are  treacherously  slain.  Gudrun  avenges  them 
by  killing  her  own  and  Atli’s  two  sons  and  Atli  himself. 
at'lO-  (St'lo-).  A  combining  form  used  in  anatomy,  medi¬ 
cine,  etc.,  to  indicate  connection  with,  or  relation  to,  the 
atlas ;  as,  at  lo-ax'oid,  pertaining  to  the  atlas  and  axis  * 
at  lo-o-don'toid,  pertaining  to  the  atlas  and  odontoid. 


A  the'ne  (d-the'ne).  See 
Atheka.  [Bib.\ 

Ath  Vno'bl-UBCath'e-nS'bT-us)] 
ath'e-nor.  Var.  of  athanor. 

*  the-o-lo'gi-an  (5/thP-M5'jY- 
tfn),  n.  One  lacking  theological 
knowledge.  Rare.  [other. I 
ather  +  adder,  either] 
Ath  e-rie'er-a  (ftth/e-rYs'?r-d), 
n.  pi.  [NL.  ;  Gr.  a0rjp  the  awn 
of  grain  -f-  Kepas  horn.]  Zool. 
A  suborder  of  Diptera  having 
three  basal  iointe  to  the  an- 
tenn®,  and  a  bristle  arising  from 
the  base  of  the  third.  The  lar¬ 
val  skin  Berves  as  a  covering  for 
the  pupa.  —  ath'e-rie'er-an 
-dn),  a.  Sr  n.  —  ath  e-rlc'er-ous 
-d||  't. 

A-theri-o-ga'a  (d-the/rT-8-je'- 
a),  n.  [NL.  ;  a-^  not  +  Gr. 
(trjpioy  beast  4-  yaia .  yip  land  ; 
—  from  the  scarcity  of  mam¬ 
mals.]  Zobgeog.  =  Antarc- 
too.ea.  —  A-t he  ri-o-g®' an  or 
•ge'an  (-dn),  a. 

a-ther'mlc  (d-thOr'mTk),  a.  a 
Heatless;  as,  an  athermic  motor, 
b  Med.  Afebrile. 

■  ther'mous  (-mus),  a.  [G  r. 


aOeppos  without  warmth.] 
Physics.  Athermanous. 
ath'er-oid (ftth'?r-oid),  a.  [Gr. 
a0qp,  a6ep 05,  a  beard,  or  an  ear, 
of  grain  -f  -oid.]  Shaped  like 
on  ear  of  grain. 

Ath  er-o-Bper'ma  ( ft  t  h7?  r-ti- 
spftr'md),  n.  [NL. ;  Gr.  o-9v)P> 
a9t  pos,  a  beard,  or  an  ear,  of 
grain  +  aneppa  seed.]  Bot.  A 
genus  of  monimiaceous  trees  of 
Victoria  and  Tasmania.  A. 
moschatum ,  the  only  species,  is 
the  plume  nutmeg, 
ath  er-o-sper' mine  (  -m  Y  n  ; 

-men).n.  Also -min.  Chem.  An 
alkaloid  found  in  the  bark  of 
A thcrosperma  moschatum. 
A-ther'sa-tha  (d-thQr'sd-tha). 
1).  Bib. 

Ath'er- ton  gag  (  ftth'Pr-t’n). 
U.  S.  Hist.  A  resolution  that  all 
petitions  on  the  subject  of 
slavery  should  be  “  laid  on  the 
table  without  being  debated, 
printed,  or  referred,”  introduced 
in  the  House  of  Representa¬ 
tives  by  C.  G.  Atherton  of  New 
Hampshire,  passed  in  1838,  and 
rescinded  in  1845. 


Ath'e-ru'rns  ( ath'f-rob'rds),  n. 

[NL.  ;  Gr.  aOqp  heard  (of  grain) 
4-  oupa  tail.]  Zobl.  See  brush¬ 
tailed  porcupine. 
athil  +  2d  &  3d  ath  el. 
a-think.  r.  (.  [a-  4-  think.]  To 
repent  ;  to  displease  ;  to  disgust  ; 
—  used  impersonally.  Obs. 
athirt  +  athwart. 

Ath'la-i  ( ath'l.l-T  ;  -IT).  Bib. 
ath-le'ta  <ath-le'td),  n. ;  pi. 
-t.k  (-te).  [L.  See  athlete.] 

Class.  Antiq.  =  ATHLETE,  1. 
ath-let'ic.  n.  1.  Athletics.  Obs. 
2.  An  athlete.  Rare. 
ath'le-tism  (&th'l?-tYz'm).  n. 
State  or  practice  of  an  athlete  ; 
characteristics  of  an  athlete. 
Ath-lone'  ( ftth-l5n'),  ».  [Name 
of  a  borough  in  Ireland.]  Her. 
See  pursuivant. 
ath'lo-thete  (ath'15-thet),  n. 
[Gr.  a0ko0eTrj<;  a  judge,  in 
games.]  =  aoonothete. 
Ath'ma-tha  (ith'md-thd). 
D.  Bib. 

athohte.  Obs.  pret.  of  athink. 
at-hold',  v.  t.  [ME.  at-,  AS. 
set-,  away,  from  4-  AS.  healdan  ; 
cf.  AS.  oShealdan.  See  hold.] 


To  withhold  ;  detain  ;  retain  ; 
preserve  ;  to  keep  in  mind  ;  ob¬ 
serve.  Obs.  [Hathor.I 

A'thor  (a'thftr).  Var.  o  f  | 
a-thort'.  Scot.  var.  of  athwart. 
A'Ahos'  (a''tf>B'),  ;i.  See  Three 
Musketeers,  the. 
athourcht.  +  athwart. 
a-thrill',  adi\  Thrilling, 
athriat.  ^  athirst. 
a-throb',  adv.  Throbbing, 
a- throng',  adv.  Thronged. 
athru8t.  athurst.  +  athirst. 
Ath'tar  Uth'tar),  ri.  Thechief 
divinity  of  the  ancient  Minae- 
ans,  probably  a  sun  deity, 
atham.  4*  odam. 
a  thwart'wise  ,  adv.  Athwart, 
a-thym'i-a  (d-thYm'Y-d  ;  -thl'- 
ml-a),  ath'y-my  (&th'Y-mY),  n. 
[NL.  athymia,  fr.  Gr.  aOvpia 
despondency.]  Med.  Despond¬ 
ency  ;  melancholia.  —  a  thv'- 
mic  (d-thT'mYk  ;  -thYm'Yk),  a. 
a^thy'ri-a(d-thl'rY-a),  n.  [NL. 
See  a-  not;  thyroid.]  Med. 
Absence  of  the  thyroid  gland, 
atier.  ^  attire.* 
a-tif'fe,  v.  t.  [OF.  atifer,  F.  at- 
titer.}  To  adorn.  Obs.  —  atif- 
fement.  n.  [OF.]  Obs. 


A'tik  (a'tYk),  n.  [Ar.  al  'atiq 
the  old  one.]  See  star. 
a-til',  v.  t.  (OF.  atillier.']  To 
dress  ;  to  equip.  Obs. 
a-ti'mon  (a-te'mCn),  n.  [Visa- 
yan.]  The  muskmelon.  Phil.  I. 
a-tin'ga  (d-tYi) 'gd).  n.  Zobl.  A 
bur  fish  (  Chilomycterus  afinga) 
of  Florida  and  the  West  Indies, 
a-tin'gl®.  adv.  Tingling. 
At'i-pna  (ftt'Y-fa).  Bib. 
atir.  atter,  attire. 
a-tiB' (a-tes'),  n.  [Ilind.  atisA 
Bot.  A  kind  of  monkshood 
( Aconitu  m  heterophyllum ) 

found  in  the  Himalayas, 
atise.  f  attice. 

AtMi-neBe'.  Var.  of  Achinese. 
At'ka.  See  Aleut. 

At'kin-8on.  Sergeant.  In  Field¬ 
ing’s  ”  Amelia,  a  good-hearted, 
self-sacrificing  soldier,  devoted 
to  Booth  and  Amelia. 

At'kin  aon  cy'cle.  Gas  En¬ 
gines.  A  modification  of  the 
Otto  cycle  having  long  expan¬ 
sion  and  short  compression 
strokes  produced  by  a  special 
link  work  gear  (invented  by  one 
Atkinson,  an  Englishman) 
which  varies  the  piston  speed. 


At'kin8,  Tommy.  See  Tommy 

Atkins. 

Atl.  Abbr.  Atlantic. 

At-lan'ta  (ftt-lan'td),  n.  [NL. 
Cf.  Atlantic.]  Zobl.  A  genus 
of  small  transparent  heteropod 
mollusks  having  a  sharply 
keeled  spiral  shell.  See  Het¬ 
eropod  a,  II  lust. 
at-lan'tare'  (&t-lttn'tar/),  n.  See 
petrography. 

At  lan'tes  (ftt-lftn'tez),  or,  Ital. 
form.  At-lan'te  (at-liin'ta),  n. 
In  Boiardo’s  “Orlando  Innamo- 
rato  ”  and  Ariosto’s  “Orlando 
Furioso,”  a  magician  who  lived 
in  an  enchanted  castle  having  a 
surrounding  wall  of  glass,  and 
who  brought  up  Ruggiero. 
At-lan'ti-ca.  n.  Atlantis.  Ohs. 
At-lan'to-M  e  d  1-t  e  r-r  a'n  e  an 
race.  =  Littoral  race. 
At'las,  t.  To  support  (a 
burden)  like  Atlas, 
atlas  folio.  =  atlas,  7. 

Atlas  moth.  A  large  saturnian 
moth  (Attacus  atlas)  of  India, 
atie.  f  ettle. 

at'loid.  a.  [atlo-  +  -oid.)  Anat. 
Atlantal. 

at-lol'de-an,  a.  Anat.  Atlantal. 


»le,  senate,  c&re,  ftm,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofa  ;  eve,  Svent,  end,  recent,  maker;  ice,  ill;  old,  6bey,  orb,  Sdd,  s&ft,  connect ;  use,  unite,  urn,  up,  circus,  menij 

11  Foreign  Word.  Obsolete  Variant  of.  +  combined  with.  =  equals. 
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ATRABILIOUSNESS 


at-loi'do-  (£t-loi'do-).  [alio-  -f-  -old.]  A  combining  form 
used  in  anatomy  to  indicate  connection  with ,  or  relation  to 
the  atlas ;  as,  at-loi'do-ax'oid,  pert,  to  the  atlas  and  axis’ 
at'man  (at'mau),  n.  [Skr.  atman.]  Hinduism,  a  The  life 
principle,  soul,  or  individual  essence,  b  [cap.]  The  univer¬ 
sal  ego  from  whom  all  individual  atmans  arise.  It  is  a 
European  excrescence  on  the  East  Indian  thought, 
at  mi'a  try  (5t-mi'd-trT),  n.  [Gr.  arpos  vapor  -f-  -ifl/n/.l 
Treatment  of  disease  by  vapors  or  gases,  as  by  inhalation, 
at'mid-  (at'mYd-).  [Gr.  dr  p.L<;,aTp.L8o<;,  smoke,  vapor.]  Phys¬ 
iol.  Chem.  A  combining  form  denoting  formation  by  the 
hydrolyzing  action  of  superheated  water  ;  as  in  at'mid-al- 
bu'min  and  at  mid  al'bu  mose,  substances  formed  by 
heating  a  proteid,  as  fibxiii,  to  temperatures  over  100°  C.  in 
water  contained  in  sealed  tubes.  Also  used  adjectively ; 
as,  atmid  bodies. 

at  mi  dom'e-ter  (Xt'mT-d5m'e-ter),  n.  [ahnid-  -j-  -meter. ] 
An  atmometer. 

at  mi  doin'©  try  (-trT),  n.  Measurement  of  evaporation,  as 
by  an  atmometer. 

at'mo-  (St'mo-).  A  combining  form  from  Greek  ar/xo?, 
steam ,  vapor. 

at-mol'O-gy  (5t-m51'o-jT),  n.  [atmo- -logy.]  Physics.  The 
science  of  the  laws  and  phenomena  of  aqueous  vapor.  — at'¬ 
mo  logic  (St'mo-lbj'Tk),  -i-cal  (-T-kdl),  a.  —  at  mol'o- 
gist  (5t-m51'o-jTst),  n. 

at-mol'y-sis  (-l-sTs),  n.  [ gimo -  -f  -lysis.]  Act  or  process 
of  separating  mingled  gases  of  unequal  diffusibility  by 
transmission  through  porous  substances, 
at'mo  lyze  (5t'mo-liz),  v.  t.  To  subject  toatmolysis.  — at'¬ 
mo  ly-za'tion  (-lT-za'shwn ;  -li-za'-),  n. 
at'mo  lyz  er  (-liz'er),  n.  An  apparatus  for  atmolyzing. 
at  mom'e  ter  (5t-m5in'e-ter),  n.  [atmo-  -f-  -meter.]  An 
instrument  for  measuring  the  rate  of  evaporation  from  a 
moist  surface. 

at'mos  phere  (5t'm#s-fer),  n.  [Gr.  dr/xoy  vapor  (akin  to 
Skr.  atman  breath,  soul,  G.  ate m  breath)  -f-  <r$aipa  sphere. 
6ee  sphere.]  1.  a  The  whole  mass  of  air  surrounding  the 
earth;  —  applied  also  to  the  gaseous  envelope  of  any  celes¬ 
tial  orb,  or  other  body ;  as,  the  atmosphere  of  Mars.  See 
air.  b  Any  gaseous  envelope  or  medium. 

An  atmosphere  of  cold  oxygen.  Miller. 

2.  A  supposed  medium  around  various  bodies  ;  as,  electri¬ 
cal  atmosphere,  a  medium  formerly  supposed  to  surround 
electrical  bodies. 

3.  Any  surrounding  or  pervading  influence  or  condition. 

The  chillest  of  social  atmospheres.  Hawthorne. 

4.  The  portion  of  air  in  any  locality,  or  affected  by  a  spe¬ 
cial  physical  or  sanitary  condition  ;  as,  the  atmosphere  of 
the  room  ;  a  moist  or  noxious  atmosphere. 

5.  Physics.  The  pressure  of  the  air  at  the  sea  level,  used 
as  a  unit.  The  standard  pressure  is  that  under  which  the 
mercury  barometer  stands  at  700  millimeters.  It  is  equiva¬ 
lent  to  about  14.7  lbs.  to  the  sq.  inch. 

6.  Paint.  <k  Drawing.  =  air,  14. 

It'mos-phere,  v.  t.  To  envelop  as  an  atmosphere  ;  to 
place  or  condition  as  to  atmosphere. 

Atmospheric  (-fSr'Tk),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  atmos¬ 
phere  ;  specif.  :  a  Of  the  nature  of,  or  forming,  the  at¬ 
mosphere  ;  as,  atmospheric  air.  b  Existing,  occurring, 
acting,  etc.,  in  the  atmosphere. 

The  lower  atmospheric  current  Darwin. 

C  Caused,  or  operated  on,  by  the  atmosphere  ;  pneumatic  ; 
as.  an  atmospheric  effect ;  an  atmospheric  engine  ;  the  at¬ 
mospheric  envelope  of  the  earth. 

atmospheric  electricity,  electricity  of  the  atmosphere  or 
clouds.  See  lightning.  —  &.  engine.  See  steam  engine.  —  a. 
hammer,  a  pneumatic  hammer,  —a.  line,  a  Steam  Enqin. 
A  line  showing  atmospheric  pressure  drawn  on  the  indica¬ 
tor  card  by  the  pencil  before  steam  is  admitted  to  the  in¬ 
dicator  (see  indicator,  7i.,  3).  b  pi.  Astron.  Variable  lines 
seen  in  the  solar  spectrum,  due  to  aqueous  vapor  in  the 
earth’s  atmosphere.  —  a.  pressure,  the  pressure  exerted  by 
the  atmosphere,  not  merely  downwards,  but  in  every  di¬ 
rection.  See  atmosphere.  5.  —  a.  tides,  tidal  movements 
of  the  atmosphere  resembling  those  of  the  ocean,  but  pro¬ 
duced  mainly  by  diurnal  temperature  changes, 
at'mos-pher'i-cal  (-fSr'T-kdl),  a.  1.  Of  or  pertaining  to 
the  atmosphere  ;  atmospheric. 

2.  Dependent  on,  or  affected  by,  the  atmosphere.  Rare. 

I  am  so  atmospherical  a  creature.  Pope. 

a-toll'  (d-t51'  ;  5t'51 ;  277),  n.  [Native  name  in  the  Indian 
Ocean.]  A  coral  island  or  islands,  consisting  of  a  belt  of 
coral  reef  surrounding  a  central  lagoon.  The  old  notion 


Atoll. 

that  atolls  are  built  upon  the  rims  of  submerged  craters 
has  been  abandoned  as  a  general  explanation.  Darwin’s 
theory,  which  has  long  been  generally  accepted,  assumes 
a  protracted  subsidence  of  the  sea  bottom  where  the  reefs 
are,  at  a  rate  not  greater  than  that  of  the  upward  building 
of  the  coral.  It  regards  the  atoll  as  having  commenced  as 
a  fringing  reef,  as  having  later  become  a  barrier  reef,  and 
finally,  after  the  submergence  of  the  island  about  which  it 
started,  an  atoll.  Recent  investigations  afford  confirma¬ 
tory  evidence  of  Darwin’s  theory  as  applied  to  some  re¬ 
gions,  but  it  is  not  regarded  as  of  universal  application,  for 
Murray  and  others  have  shown  that  barrier  reefs  and  atolls 
are  sometimes  formed  without  subsidence.  


at'om  (£t'Sm),  ti.  [L.  atomus,  Gr.  dr opos,  uncut,  indivis¬ 
ible,  as  n.,  atom  ;  a-  not  -j-  ropo<;,  verbal  adj.  of  repyetu  to 
cut :  cf.  F.  atome.  See  tome.]  1.  One  of  the  minute  indivisi¬ 
ble  particles  of  which,  according  to  atomism,  the  universe 
is  composed.  See  atomism,  1. 

2  Chem .  <£*  Physics,  a  According  to  the  atomic  theory, 
the  smallest  particle  of  an  element  which  can  exist  either 
alone  or  in  combination  with  similar  particles  of  the  same 
or  of  a  different  element ;  the  smallest  particle  of  an  ele¬ 
ment  which  enters  into  the  composition  of  molecules.  See 
atomic  theory,  b  A  group  of  such  particles,  constituting 
the  smallest  quantity  of  a  radical ;  as,  an  atom  of  ammo¬ 
nium.  Obs.  or  R.  c  Sometimes,  esp.  in  earlier  literature, 
a  molecule,  d  A  quantity  proportional  to  the  atomic 
weight ;  specif.,  the  atomic  weight  in  grams. 

3.  Anything  extremely  small ;  particle  ;  whit ;  jot. 

There  was  not  an  atom  of  water.  Sir  J.  Ross. 
at'O-me-chan'ics  (Jt'o-me-kSn'Tks),  n.  [atom  -f-  mechan¬ 
ics.]  Physics.  That  part  of  molecular  physics  which  treats 
of  the  motions  of  atoms  and  of  the  forces  supposed  to  be 
exerted  by  them  and  upon  them, 
a-tom'ic  (d-tom'Tk)  )  a.  1.  Of,  about,  or  pertaining  to,  at- 
a  tom'i-cal  (-T-kdl)  j  oms. 

2.  Adhering  to  atomism. 

3.  Extremely  minute  ;  tiny. 

atomic  heat,  Chem.,  the  product  obtained  by  multiplying 
the  atomic  weight  of  any  element  by  its  specific  heat.  The 
atomic  heat  of  elements  in  the  solid  state  is  nearly  a  con¬ 
stant,  the  mean  value  being  6.4  (law  of  Dulongand  retit). — 
a.  refraction  or  refractive  power.  See  molecular  refrac¬ 
tion.— a.  theory  Or  hypothesis,  Chem .,  t lie  theory  that  all 
material  substances  are  composed  of  minute  particles  or 
atoms  of  a  comparatively  small  number  of  kinds,  all  the 
atoms  of  the  same  kind  being  uniform  in  size,  weight,  and 
other  properties.  It  is  the  atomism  of  philosophy  formu¬ 
lated  into  a  scientific  theory,  first  distinctly  announced 
by  the  English  chemist  Dalton  in  1803-1807.  Dalton  also 
stated  the  laws  pf  definite  and  multiple  proportions,  and 
showed  the  possibility  of  determining  the  relative  weights 
of  the  atoms.  The  theory  was  further  developed  by  Avo- 
gadro,  who  distinguished  between  molecules  and  atoms 
and  furnished  in  nis  hypothesis  a  guiding  principle  for 
the  determination  of  molecular  and  atomic  weights.  Since 
then  many  discoveries,  as  the  law  of  Dulong  and  Petit,  the 
phenomena  of  isomorphism,  of  substitution,  and  of  isom¬ 
erism,  and  more  recently  ionization  and  radioactivity, 
have  contributed  to  the  advancement  of  the  theory.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  recent  discoveries  the  atom  is  to  be  conceived 
of,  not  as  an  ultimate  particle,  but  as  a  complex  system 
whose  components  (subatoms)  are  in  rapid  orbital  motion. 
According  to  the  hypothesis  of  J.  J.  Thomson  the  atom 
of  each  element  represents  a  stable  arrangement  of  a  num¬ 
ber  of  electrons,  and  radioactive  change  is  a  process  due 
to  some  disturbing  force,  resulting  in  the  expulsion  of  elec¬ 
trons  or  groups  of  electrons  and  the  formation  of  a  new 
stable  arrangement,  that  is,  the  atom  of  another  element 
of  lower  atomic  weight.  See  Avogadro’s  hypothesis, 
MOLECULE,  ELECTRON,  PERIODIC  SYSTEM,  ETHER .— a.  Volume, 
Chem  the  quotient  obtained  by  dividing  the  atomic 
weight  of  an  element  by  its  specific  gravity.  — a.  weight, 
Chrm.,  the  relative  weignt  of  the  atom  of  an  element,  re¬ 
ferred  to  some  element  taken  as  a  standard.  In  many  ta¬ 
bles  the  atomic  weight  of  hydrogen  is  taken  as  unity,  but 
the  majority  of  chemists  now  favor  the  atomic  weight  of 
16  for  oxygen  as  a  basis  (which  basis  is  the  one  adopted  in 
this  Dictionary).  This  gives  to  hydrogen  the  value  1.0076. 
For  the  table  of  atomic  weights,  see  element. 
at  o-mic'i-ty  (St'o-mTs'T-tT),  n.  Chem.  a  Equivalence ; 
valence.  See  valence,  b  The  number  of  atoms  in  the 
molecule  of  an  element,  c  The  number  of  replaceable 
atoms  or  groups  in  the  molecule  of  a  compound, 
at'om  ism  (5t'ttm-Tz’m),  n.  1.  Philos.  The  doctrine  that 
the  physical  universe  (or,  as  sometimes  taught,  the  whole 
universe,  both  physical  and  mental)  is  composed  of  simple, 
indivisible,  and  minute  particles  or  atoms.  Atomism 
dates  from  pre-Socratic  times.  Its  first  clear  enunciation 
came  with  Leucippus  and  Democritus  (born  about  460  b.c.), 
who  taught  that  all  phenomena  are  to  be  explained  by  the 
incessant  movement  of  atoms  differing  only  in  shape,  or¬ 
der,  and  position.  In  modern  times,  besides  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  cnemical  and  physical  theory  (see  atomic  theory), 
many  thinkers  have  endeavored  to  interpret  atomism  from 
a  psychical  point  of  view,  either  treating  the  atoms  as  mind 
stun  (see  mind  stuff)  or  as  composed  of  sense  elements. 
2.  The  independent  action  of  individual  atoms,  or  the  doc¬ 
trine  of  such  action. 

The  instinctive  tendency  of  Englishmen  towards  what  is  some¬ 
times,  not  perhaps  judiciously,  called  "atomism." 

London  Spectator. 

at'om  1st.  n.  An  adherent  of  atomism, 
at  om  is'tic  (  Ts'tTk)  )  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  atoms ;  re- 
at'om-is't  -cal  (-tt-kdl)  )  lating  to  atomism.  —  at'om-is'- 
U-cal  ly,  adv. 

It  is  the  object  of  the  mechanical  atomistic  philosophy  to  con¬ 
found  synthesis  with  synartesis.  Coleridge 

at'om-lze  (£t'dm-iz),  v.  t. ;  at'om-ized  (-Izd) ;  at'om-iz'ing 
(-Iz'ing).  To  reduce  to  atoms,  or  to  fine  spray.  —  at'om-i- 
za'tion  (-T-za'shftn  ;  -I-za'-),  n. 

The  liquids  in  the  form  of  spray  are  said  to  be  pulverized,  neb¬ 
ulized,  or  atomized.  Duuglison. 

at'om  iz  er  (St'T/m-iz'er),  n.  One  that  atomizes  ;  esp.,  an 
instrument  for  atomizing  a  liquid,  as  for  disinfecting. 
at'O-my  (5t'6-mT),  n. ;  pi.  atomies  (-mlz).  An  atom  ;  a 
mite ;  a  pygmy. 

I  A]  solid  beam  of  isolated  light, 

Crowded  with  driving  atomies  Tennyson. 

All  night  the  atomy  [cricket  1  thus  sings  :  he  ceases  only  when 
the  temple  bell  proclaims  the  hour  of  dawn.  L.  Hearn. 

at'O-my,  n.  [For  anatomy ,  taken  as  an  atomy.]  A  skel¬ 
eton.  Obs..  or  Jocular.  Shak. 

at  one.  [ME.  at  on,  atone ,  aloon,  attone.]  1.  In  concord 
or  friendship;  in  agreement  (with  each  other)  ;  as,  to  be, 


bring,  make,  or  set,  at  one ,  that  is,  to  be  or  bring  in  or  to  a 
state  of  agreement  or  reconciliation. 

If  gentil  men,  or  othere  of  hir  contree 

Were  wrothe,  she  wolde  bringen  hem  atoon.  Chaucer. 

2.  Of  the  same  opinion  ;  agreed  ;  concurring ;  as,  on  these 
points  only  are  w'e  at  one. 

3.  Together.  Obs.  Spenser. 

a  tone'  (d- ton'),  v.  i.  ;  a-toned'  (-tond')  ;  a-ton'ing  (-ton'- 

Tng).  [From  at  one ,  i.  e.,  to  be,  or  cause  to  be,  at  one. 
See  at  one.]  1.  To  agree  ;  to  accord.  Obs. 

.  He  and  Aufidius  can  no  more  atone 
Than  violentest  contrariety.  Shak. 

2.  To  make  reparation,  compensation,  expiation,  or 

amends,  for  an  offense  or  a  crime. 

The  murderer  fell,  and  blood  atoned  for  blood.  rope. 
The  ministry  not  atoning  for  their  former  conduct  by  anv  wise 
or  popular  measure.  Junius. 

a  tone',  r.  t.  1.  To  set  at  one  ;  to  reduce  to  concord  ;  to 
reconcile,  as  enemies ;  to  appease  ;  to  harmonize.  Obs. 

1  would  do  much 

To  atone  them,  for  the  love  I  bear  to  Cassio.  Shak • 

2.  To  join  in  one  ;  to  form  by  uniting.  Obs. 

High  built  with  pines  that  heaven  and  earth  atone.  Chapman. 

3.  To  make  satisfaction  for  ;  to  expiate. 

Or  each  atone  his  guilty  love  with  life.  Pope. 

a  tone',  7?.  1.  Agreement ;  reconciliation.  Obs. 

2.  Amends;  expiation;  atonement. 

Liveth  in  dread  leBt  there  he  no  atone 

In  time  to  come  for  yesterday’s  warm  breath.  Wallace  Rice. 
a  tone'ment  (a-ton'mtfnt),  n.  1.  (Lit.,  a  setting  at  one.) 
Reconciliation,  as  between  God  and  sinful  man;  restora¬ 
tion  of  friendly  relations ;  agreement;  concord.  (See  def. 
2.)  Archaic. 

By  whom  we  have  now  received  the  atonement.  Rom.  v.  H. 
He  desires  to  make  atonement 

Betwixt  the  Duke  of  Gloucester  and  your  brothers.  Shak. 
2  Satisfaction  or  reparation  made  by  giving  an  equivalent 
for  an  injury,  or  by  doing  or  suffering  that  which  will  be 
received  in  satisfaction  for  an  offense  or  injury  ;  expiation; 
amends  ;  —  with  for.  Specif.  :  Theol.  The  saving  or  re¬ 
deeming  work  of  Christ  wrought  by  his  obedience,  per¬ 
sonal  sufferings,  and  death.  Prior  to  Anselm  (d.  1109), 
Christ  w'as  thought  to  have  paid  a  ransom  to  the  Devil  by 
his  sufferings  and  thus  wrought  the  deliverance  of  those 
who  believed  on  him.  But  since  that  day  the  leading 
theories  are:  a  The  Avselmian,  or  the  vicarious,  or  substi¬ 
tutional,  atonement .  This  is  the  generally  accepted  ortho-' 
dox  view,  and  is  held  by  Roman  Catholic  and  by  Calvin- 
istic  theologians.  According  to  this,  the  righteousness  of 
Christ  was  accepted  by  the  Divine  Father  as  a  substitute 
for  the  righteousness  of  mankind  lost  through  the  fall, 
and  the  suffering  and  death  of  Christ  were  accepted  as  an 
equivalent  of  the  punishment  justly  incurred  by  mankind  ; 
men  being  consequently  released  from  punishment,  on 
condition  of  their  acceptance  through  faith  of  Christ’s 
sacrifice,  b  Governmental  atonement ,  a  theory  (originated 
by  Grotius  (d.  1645)  the  Dutch  statesman,  but  common 
among  New  England  theologians)  that  violated  law  must 
be  follow  ed  by  punishment,  for  the  deterrent  effect  on  the 
community,  as  in  the  penalties  inflicted  by  human  society* 
and  that  Christ’s  death  as  a  spectacle  to  the  universe* 
serves  this  purpose  of  w  arning,  and  obviates  the  necessity 
of  the  punishment  of  man.  c  Moral  atonement,  set  fortn 
esp.  by  Maurice  (d.  1872)  and  Robertson  (d.  1853)  in  Eng¬ 
land,  and  Bushnell  (d.  1876)  in  America.  Christ,  it  is  held, 
reveals  by  his  holy  life  and  love-inspired  suffering  the  na¬ 
ture  of  God,  and  so  wins  man  to  repentance  and  the  pursuit 
of  holiness,  which  is  the  only  satisfaction  God  requires. 
Syn.  —  See  propitiation. 

a-tcn'ic  (d-t5n'Tk),  a.  [Cf.  F.  atonique.  See  atony.] 

1.  Med.  Characterized  by  atony;  as,  an  atonic  disease. 

2.  Gram.  Unaccented;  as,  an  atonic  syllable. 

3.  Phon.  Without  tone  or  vocality ;  voiceless;  surd, 
atonic  dyspepsia.  See  dyspepsia. 

a-ton'ic,  n.  1.  Gram.  A  word  or  syllable  with  no  accent. 

2  Phon.  An  element  of  speech  produced  by  the  breath 
alone  without  voice  ;  a  voiceless,  or  surd,  consonant ;  a 
breathing. 

3.  Med.  A  remedy  for  organic  excitement  or  irritation. 
at'O-ny  (5t'o-nT),  n.  [Gr.  drouta  slackness ;  a-  not  -j-  touos 
tone  :  cf.  F.  atonie.]  1.  Med.  Want  of  tone,  or  vital  energy ; 
weakness  of  the  system,  or  of  any,  esp.  a  contractile,  organ. 
2.  Phon.  Weakness  from  lack  of  stress,  or  accent ;  as,  the 
atony  of  an  unaccented  syllable. 

A-tOS'sa  (d-tbs'd),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  'Arooca.]  1.  The 
daughter  of  Cyrus,  successively  queen  of  Cambyses,  Smer- 
dis,  and  Darius  Hystaspis,  by  the  last  of  whom  she  had 
Xerxes  Herodotus  speaks  of  her  as  a  follower  of  Sappho. 

2  Sarah,  Duchess  of  Marlborough  ;  —  a  name  given  her 
by  Pope  in  his  “Moral  Essays,”  Ep.  II.  She  was  a  friend 
of  Lady  Mary  Wortley  Montagu,  w  hom  Pope  called  Sappho. 
a-tOX'yl  (d-tbk'sTl),  n.  [a-  not  -f  to: ric  -yl.]  Pharm. 

A  derivative  of  aniline  containing  37  per  cent  of  arsenic, 
used  hypodermically  in  chronic  skin  diseases. 
at'ra-bi-ia'rl-OUS  (4t'rd-bi-la'rT-Ms),  a.  [LL.  atrabilarius, 
fr.  L.  atra  bilis  black  bile :  cf.  F.  airabilaire .]  Affected 
with  melancholy  ;  atrabilious;  hypochondriac, 
at'ra-bile  (5t'rd-bil),  n.  [L.  atra  bilis ;  a  translation  of 
Gr.  pe\ay\o\ia  melancholy:  cf.  F.  atrabile.]  Black  bile; 
melancholy.  See  melancholy.  Obs. 
at'ra  bil'i-ar  (bTl'T-dr),  a.  [Cf.  OF.  atrab  ilia  ire.]  Melan¬ 
choly  ;  atrabilious. 

atra-bil'i-a-ry  (-bTl'Y-a-ri),  a.  1.  Of  or  pert,  to  atrabile. 

2.  Melancholic  or  hypochondriac  ;  atrabilious, 
atrabiliary  capsules,  Anat.,  the  suprarenal  capsules;  — so 
called  from  the  dark  color  of  their  medullary  substance, 
at  ra  bil'iOUS  (-yds),  a.  Affected  by  atrabile  ;  hence,  mel¬ 
ancholic  or  hypochondriac.  —  at  ra  bilious  ness,  n. 

A  hard-faced,  atrabilious ,  earnest-eyed  race.  Lowell. 
He  was  constitutionally  atrabilious  and  scornful.  Froude. 


at'lo-o-don'toid.  See  atlo-. 
atlowe,  adv.  Below.  Obs. 
at'ma  (iit'md),  n.  [Skr.  dtma- 
in  comp.J  =  atman. 
at  mi-at'rics  (&t/mI-&t'rTks),  n. 

Med.  =  ATM  I  ATRY. 
at'mo  (ftt'mo),  n.  [Short  for 
atmosphere.]  =  atmosph  eice,  5. 
a^mo  cau'sis  (at'mb-kfi'sTs),  n. 
[NL.  ;  atmo-  -t-  Gr.  *avor9  a 
burning.]  Med.  Treatment  ol 
disease  by  application  oi  cieam. 
at'mo-cau'tsr  y.  n.  [atmo-  + 
cautery.]  Med.  An  apparatus 
used  in  atmocauais. 
at'mo  graph,  n.  [atmo-  -f 
■grajih.  ]  An  instrument  for  reg¬ 
istering  the  varying  character  of 
the  respiratory  movements. 


at'mos-fere.  at  mos-fer'ic.  At¬ 

mosphere,  atmospheric.  Ref.  S/>. 
at  mos-pher'i-cal-ly,  adr.  of  at- 
MOSI'H  ERIC,  -U  AL.  See  -LY. 
at  mos-phe-rol'o-gy  (ftUnvis-fP- 
rbl'o-jT),  n.  f  atmns/diere 

-logy. ]  The  science  of.  or  a  trea¬ 
tise  on,  the  atmosphere. 
at-mo8'te-on,  n. ;  L.  /d.  -tea 
(-d).  [NL.  :  atmo-  -4-  Gr.  bo-reou 
bone  ]  Zonl.  Any  oflsified  tube 
conveying  air  to  the  hollow 
bones  in  birds  —  at-mos'te-al-  a. 
At'mu  (iit'mdb).  Var.  of  Ati  m, 
or  Tim.  See  Tum. 

a  tO.  +  ATW'O. 

||  a  to'cha  (a-t5'cha),  n.  [Sp.] 
Esparto  grass. 

a-to'ci-a  (a-tS'shT-d ;  -sY-a),  n. 


[NL.,  fr.  Gr.  aroxta  sterility.] 
Med.  Sterility  of  the  female, 
atok.  Ohs.  pret.  of  atake. 

||  a-to'le  ( ii-to'la),  n.  [Mex.Sp.] 
A  porridge  or  gruel  of  maize 
meal.  Sp.  Amor. 
artol'lon.  +  atoll. 
atom.  +  at  home.  [05a. I 
at'om,  r.  t.  To  reduce  to  atoms.  I 
at'om-at'lc.  a.  Atomic.  Rare. 
a-tom'i-ral-ly.  adv.  of  atomic, 
-i cal.  See -ly. 

at  o-mi'dan  lit'A-mYsh'dn ),  n. 
An  ntomist.  Rare. 
a-tom'i-cism  (d-tbm'Y-sYz’m ),  n. 
Atomism  Obs. 

a-tom'i-cule,  n.  [Dim.  of  atom.] 
=  subatom. 

at  om-if'er-ouB,  a.  [L.  atomus 


atom  -f  -ferous.)  Bearing  atoms. 

at'om-ize.  r.  i.  To  advocate  the 
teaching  of  atomism.  Obs. 
at  om-ol'o-gy  (Ht/«m-51'f>-iY), 
w.  [atom  4-  -logy. ]  The  doc¬ 
trine  or  science  of  atoms 
atom  soul  The  elementary  con¬ 
sciousness,  or  analogue  of  con¬ 
sciousness,  with  which  atoms 
are  conceived  to  he  endowed, 
a-ton'a-ble  (d-ton'd-b’l),  a.  See 
-ABLE. 

atone,  f  at  one.  [able. I 
a-tone'a-ble,  a.  Var. of  aton-| 
at-one'ness  (flt-wfin'ngs).  n. 
State  or  being  at  one  with  an¬ 
other  :  reconciliation.  Rare. 
a-ton'er  ( d-tfin'Pr),  n.  One  who 
atones  for  something. 


at-ones,  adv.  [See  at  one.]  At 

once.  Obs. 

&-to'nl-a.  n .  [NL.]  Med.  Atony, 
a-ton'ing  (a-ton'Yng),  p.  pr.'Sc 
v h.  n.  of  atone.  —  a-ton'lng-ly, 
adv. 

atonys.  ^  at  once. 
atoon.  d*  at  one. 
artop',  adv.  On  or  at  the  top. 
—  jiren.  On  ton  of. 
a-top'ic  (d-tfip'Yk),  a.  [o-not-f- 
Gr.  T07ro9  place.]  Out  of  place, 
at'o-pite  (ftt'n-pTt),  n.  [Gr. 
droTrov  unusual.]  Min.  A  yel¬ 
low  or  brown  antimonate  of 
calcium,  occurring  in  octahe¬ 
drons.  H.,  5.5-6.  Sp.gr.,  5.03. 

||  k  tortx  et  4  tracers'  (a  tor'-ta 
a  tra'var').  [F.  ]  Without  dis¬ 


cernment  ;  at  random. 

a-tour'  (d-to'dbr),  prep.  Sr  adv. 
I Th at  is,  out  over.]  Over.  Scot. 
a-tour',  n.  [F.]  Attire  ;  array. 
Obs. 

4  toute'  force'  (4  toot'  f firs'). 
F.]  Lit.,  with  all  force  ;  by 
every  means. 

||  4  tout  ha  sard'  <  4  tflb7  (h)A'- 
ziir').  [F.]  At  all  nazard(s). 

IJ  4  tout'  prix'  (a  too/  pre'). 
[F.]  At  any  price, 
atrabilar,  -laire.  a.  [F.  atra- 
bilaire.)  Atrabilarious.  Obs. 
aVra-bi-la'ri-an  (ftt/rd-bY-la'rY- 
rtn),  a.  Atrabilarious.  —  n.  A 
hypochondriac. 

at'ra-bil-ia'ri-ousfat'rd-bYl-ya'- 
rl-us),  a.  A tri hilarious.  Rare. 


food,  foot ,  oat,  oil ;  chair  ;  go  ;  sing,  igk  ;  ♦hen,  thin  ;  nature,  verdure  (250) ;  Krrch  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144) ;  boN  ;  yet ;  zh  _  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Quid*. 

Full  explanations  of  Abbreviations,  Signs,  etc.,  Immediately  precede  the  \  ocabulary. 
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A-trag'e  ne  (d-trXj'fc-n§),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  aOpaytfr)  a  tree 
of  which  tinder  was  made.]  Bot.  A  small  genus  of  ramin- 
culaceous  vines  allied  to  Clematis,  but  distinguished  by 
having:  small  spatulate  petals.  The  sepals  are  large  and 
petaloid.  All  but  one  of  the  species  occur  in  the  United 
States;  they  are  handsome  in  cultivation.  Also  [/.  c.],  a 
plant  of  this  genus. 

at'ra  ment  (5t'ra-m?nt),  n.  [L.  atrainentum  ink,  fr.  ater 
black.]  Ink,  blacking,  or  a  similar  liquid  or  substance,  as 
the  ink  of  a  cuttlefish.  Obs.  or  R. 

Atrament  is  made  of  soot.  Ti'evisa. 

at  ra  men'tal  (-mSn'tal),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to,  or  used  in 
making,  atrament,  or  ink  ;  as,  atramental  galls. 
atra-men'tOUS  (-tfts),  a.  Black  like  ink;  inky;  inklike, 
a  tre'si  a  (d-tre'sY-d  ;  -shT-d),  ?^.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  drprjTo?  not 
perforated.]  Med.  Absence  or  closure  of  a  natural  pas¬ 
sage  or  channel  of  the  body  ;  imperforation.  —  a-tre'sic 
(d-tre'sik),  a. 

A'treus  (a'troos  ;  a'tre-?2s),  n.  [L.,  fr.  Gr.  ’ATpeu?.]  Gr. 
Myth.  A  son  of  Pelops  (which  see)  and  Hippodamia,  and 
father  of  Menelaus  and  Agamemnon.  Atreus  and  his 
brother  Thyestes  slew  their  half-brother  Chrysippus.  They  fled 
to  Mycena',  where  Atreus  became  king  and  married  Aerope, 
daughter  of  Minos,  king  of  Crete.  ThyesteB  seduced  Aerope  and 
sent  PleisthenesfAtreus’s  son)  to  kill  Atreus  ;  Atreus  unwittingly 
slew  Pleisthenes,  and,  feigning  reconciliation  with  Thyestes, 
killed  three  of  the  sons  of  Tnyestes  and  served  them  in  a  banquet 
to  their  father,  whereupon  Tnyestes  cursed  the  house  of  Atreus. 
Atreus  was  slain  by  yEgisthus,  son  of  Thyestes.  Cf.  Agamemnon. 
a'trl  al  (a'trT-dl),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  an  atrium. 
a'trl-O-  (a'trt-o-).  A  combining  form  from  atrium. 
a  trip'  (d-trtp'),  adv.  Naut.  a  Just  hove  clear  of  the 
ground  ;  —  said  of  the  anchor,  b  Sheeted  home,  hoisted 
taut  up,  and  ready  for  trimming;  —  said  of  sails,  c  Hoisted 
up  and  ready  to  be  swayed  across;  —  of  light  yards,  d  With 
the  fid  out  and  ready  for  lowering  ;  —  said  of  upper  masts. 
At'ri-plex  (St'rY-piSks),  n.  [L.,  the  orach.]  A  large  and 
widely  distributed  genus  of  chenopodiaceous  herbs  or  sub¬ 
shrubs,  esp.  abundant  in  saline  or  alkaline  regions,  and 
characterized  by  the  small  diclinous  flowers  and  by  the 
utricular  fruit,  inclosed  in  two  bracts.  Several  Australian 
species  are  valuable  forage  plants  in  arid  climates.  A. 
hortensis  is  the  garden  orach.  In  the  western  United  States 
they  constitute  part  of  the  vegetation  called  greaseivood. 
a'tri  um  (a'tn-&m),  n. ;  L.pl.  atria  (-d).  [L.]  1.  Arch. 
a  Roman  Antiq.  The  principal  room  in  a  Roman  house 
of  early  time,  usually  thought  to  have  had  a  central  open¬ 
ing  in  the  roof  (the  compluvium)  through  which  the  rain 
fell  into  the  impluvium ,  or  tank,  sunk  in  the  floor.  Some 
writers  hold  that  the  atrium  generally  had  no  compluvium. 
b  Medieval  Arch.  The  open  court  leading  to  a  basilica 
having  a  covered  way  on  three,  or  on  all  four,  sides,  as  in  a 
cloister  (of  which  the  atrium  is  the  prototype),  c  In  some 
modern  houses,  a  square  hall  from  which  other  rooms  open 
and  which  may  yet  be  used  as  a  sitting  room. 

2.  Anat.  Any  of  various  cavities  ;  esp.  :  a  The  main  part 
of  either  auricle  of  the  heart  as  distinct  from  the  auricular 
appendix.  Also,  the  whole  auricular  portion  of  the  heart, 
b  The  main  part  of  the  tympanic  cavity. 

3.  Zool.  A  cavity,  entrance,  or  passage;  esp.,  an  external 
chamber  surrounding  the  branchial  sac  of  tunicates  and 
Amphioxus,  and  receiving  the  water  from  the  gills,  the 
genital  products,  and  in  the  tunicates  also  the  feces. 

atTO-.  A  combining  form  from  Latin  ater,  black, 
at'ro-cha  (5t'ro-kd),  n.  [NL.  ;  a-  not  -f-  Gr.  Tpo\o<;  circle.] 
Zool.  A  form  of  clisetopod  larva  lacking  the  preoral  circle 
of  cilia  and  having  most  of  the  body  uniformly  ciliated. 

—  at'ro-chal  (-kdl),  at'ro  chous  (-kfis),  a. 
a-tro'cious  (d-tro'shfts),  a.  [L.  atrox ,  atrocis,  cruel,  fierce  : 

cf.  F.  atroce.]  1.  Savagely  brutal ;  outrageously  cruel  or 
wicked  ;  as,  atrocious  guilt  or  deeds. 

Revelations  ...  so  atrocious  that  nothing  in  history  approaches 
them.  I  >•  Ijumrry. 

2.  Very  grievous  or  violent;  terrible;  as,  atrocious  dis¬ 
tempers.  Obs.  Cheyne. 

3.  Very  bad  ;  abominable  ;  —  said  in  hyperbole.  Colloq. 
Syn.  —  See  flagrant. 

—  a-tro'cious  ly,  adv.  —  a-tro'cious  ness,  n. 

a-troc'i  ty  (d-trbs'T-tT),  n.  ;  pi.  -ties  (-tTz).  [F.  atrocite,  L. 
atrocitas.']  State  or  quality  of  being  atrocious ;  also,  an 
atrocious  deed. 

The  atrocities  which  attend  a  victory.  Macaulay. 
At'ro- pa  (5t'ro-pd),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  \\Tp07r05.  See  Atro- 
pos.]  Bot.  A  genus  of  solanaceous  plants,  natives  of  Eu¬ 
rope,  western  Asia,  and  northern  Africa.  Only  two  species 
are  known,  one  of  which,  .4.  belladonna ,  is  the  belladonna, 
at'ro-pa-mine  (5t'ro-pa-mTn; -men;  184),  n.  Chem.  A  bit¬ 
ter,  crystalline  alkaloid,  C,-H2102N,  from  belladonna  root, 
and  related  chemically  to  atropine.  It  is  not  a  mydriatic, 
a  troph'ic  (d-tr5f'Tk),  a.  Relating  to,  causing,  or  charac¬ 
terized  by,  atrophy. 

at'ro-phied  (5t'ro-f  id),  p.  a.  Affected  with  atrophy ;  ar¬ 
rested  in  development  at  a  very  early  stage ;  rudimentary, 
at'ro-phy  (5t'ro-fi),  n.  [L.  atrojihia,  Gr.  arpotfua;  a-  not 
-j-  rpe<j>€  iv  to  nourish  :  cf.  F.  air  op  hie. ~\  1.  A  wasting 

away  from  want  of  nourishment ;  diminution  in  bulk  or 
slow  emaciation  of  the  body  or  of  any  part,  as  in  :  acute 
yellow  atrophy,  atrophy  of  the  liver  with  jaundice ;  brown 


atrophy,  atrophy  of  the  liver,  the  heart,  or  the  spleen; 
progressive  muscular  atrophy,  or  Cruveilhier’s  atrophy,  see 
under  progressive. 

2.  Biol.  A  stoppage  of  development  of  a  part  or  organ 
(often  followed  by  diminution  in  size  or  even  complete 
disappearance)  incidental  to  the  normal  development  or 
life  of  an  animal  or  plant.  It  is  commonly  regarded  as  a 
result  of  disuse  of  the  organ  continued  formany  generations, 
at'ro-phy  (5t'r6-fi),v.L  <£*  i.;  at'ro-phied  (-ftd);  at'ro-phy- 
ing  (-ft-Tng).  To  waste,  or  cause  to  waste  away,  or  become 
abortive;  to  weaken  by  starving. 

a-trop'ic  (d-trbp'Tk),  a.  Chem.  Pertaining  to  or  designat¬ 
ing  a  crystalline  monobasic  acid  (called  also  a-phenyl- 
acrylic  acid),  CH2:C(CrtH6)C02H,  obtained  by  the  decom¬ 
position  of  atropine  and  in  other  ways, 
at'ro-pine  (5t'ro-piu  ;  -pen;  184),  n.  Also  -pin  [See 
Atropa.]  Chem.  A  poisonous,  white,  crystalline  alkaloid, 
C17H230;{N,  extracted  from  the  belladonna  and  other  sola¬ 
naceous  plants.  As  a  drug  it  dilates  the  pupil  of  the  eye. 
at'ro-pin-ize  (-iz),  v.  t.  To  treat  with  atropine  ;  to  bring 
under  the  influence  of  atropine  ;  as,  atropinized  animals, 
at'ro-pism  (-pTz’m),  n.  Med.  A  morbid  condition  of  the 
system  produced  by  misuse  of  belladonna. 

At'ro- pos  (-p5s),  n.  [Gr/Arpo™?,  fr.  arporro?  not  turning, 
inflexible  ;  a-  not  -f-  rpeneiu  to  turn.]  Class.  Myth.  One 
of  the  Fates  (which  see). 

Finding  no  Atropos  unto  the  immortality  of  their  names. 

Sir  T.  Browne. 


a'trous  (a'trfts),  a.  [L.  ater.’]  Coal-black  ;  very  black. 
A-try'pa  (a-tri'pd),  n.  [NL.,  a-  not  -f-  Gr.  rpvna  a  hole.] 
Paleon.  An  extinct  genus  of  arthro- 
pomatous  Brachiopoda,  very  common 
in  Silurian  and  Devonian  limestones. 

II  at-tac'ca  (at-tak'ka).  [It.,  fr.  attac- ( 
care  to  fasten,  attack.  See  attach.] 

Music.  Attack  at  once ;  —  a  direction  at 
the  end  of  a  movement  to  begin  the 
next  immediately. 

at  tach'  (rt-t8ch'),  v.  t. ;  at  -  tached' 

(-tScllt') ;  AT-TACH'ING.  [OF .  aiachier,  Atrypa  (A.  aspei  a). 
F.  attacker ;  a  (L.  ad)  -j-  (peril.)  a 
Germanic  word  akin  to  E.  lack  a  small  nail.  Cf.  attack, 
detach,  tack.]  1.  To  take  by  legal  authority  :  a  To  arrest 
by  writ,  and  bring  before  a  court,  as  to  answer  for  a  debt, 
or  a  contempt ;  —  now  applied  to  a  taking  of  the  person 
by  a  civil  process ;  being  rarely  used  for  the  arrest  of  a 
criminal,  b  To  seize  or  take  (property)  by  virtue  of  a  writ 
or  precept  to  hold  the  same  to  satisfy  a  judgment  which 
may  be  rendered  in  the  suit.  See  attachment,  4. 

2.  To  take,  seize,  or  lay  hold  of.  Obs.  Shak. 

3.  To  attack.  Obs. 

4  To  bind,  fasten,  tie,  or  connect ;  to  make  fast  or  join  ; 
a8,to  attach  one  thing  to  another  by  a  string,  by  glue,  etc. 

The  shoulder  blade  is  .  .  .  attached  only  to  the  muscles  Paley. 
5-  To  connect ;  to  place  so  as  to  belong  ;  to  assign  by 
authority  ;  to  appoint ;  as,  an  officer  is  attached  to  a  cer¬ 
tain  regiment,  company,  or  ship. 

6.  To  w  in  the  heart  of ;  to  connect  by  ties  of  love  or  self- 
interest  ;  to  attract ;  to  fasten  or  bind  by  moral  influence ; 
—  with  to  ;  as,  attached  to  a  friend  ;  attaching  others  to  us 
by  wealth  or  flattery. 

Incapable  of  attaching  a  sensible  man.  Miss  Austen. 

God  ...  by  various  ties  attaches  man  to  man.  Cowper. 

7.  To  connect,  in  a  figurative  sense  ;  to  ascribe  or  attrib¬ 
ute  ;  to  affix  ;  —  with  to  ;  as,  to  attach  great  importance  to 
a  particular  circumstance. 

To  this  treasure  a  curse  is  attached  Bayard  Taylor. 
Syn.  —  Connect,  unite,  join,  add.  —  Attach,  affix,  annex, 
subjoin,  append  agree  m  the  idea  of  joining  one  object  to 
another  (see  join,  mingle).  Attach  (opposed  to  detach)  is 
the  most  general  term,  and  implies  the  fastening  by  any 
means  of  one  thing  to  another;  as,  to  attach  a  hook  to  a 
line,  a  tag  to  a  parcel,  a  condition  to  a  promise.  Affix  (see 
affix,  n.)  differs  from  attach,  when  at  all,  in  suggesting  a 
slight  degree  of  subordination  of  the  second  object  to  the 
first  —  an  implication  carried  still  further  in  annex  ;  as,  to 
affix  a  stamp  to  an  envelope,  one’s  signature  to  a  docu¬ 
ment  ;  to  annex  conquered  territory  to  a  kingdom,  a  cod¬ 
icil  to  a  will.  Append  (see  appendix,  appendage)  implies 
that  the  object  added  is  supplemental  or  accessory  to  the 
principal  thing  ;  as,  to  append  notes  to  a  chapter,  a  seal  to 
a  record  ;  subjoin,  that  one  object  is  added  below  or  at  the 
end  of  another ;  as,  to  subjoin  a  postscript  to  a  letter,  an 
illustration  to  an  argument.  Cf.  adhere. 

There  is  a  very  hard  condition  attached  to  his  compliance. 

T.  L.  Peacock. 

A  crew  of  mischievous  critics  at  Edinburgh  [have]  affixed  the 
epithet  of  the  “  Cockney  School  ”  to  one  or  two  writers  born  in 
tne  metropolis.  Hazlitt. 

All  the  others  have  some  pursuit  annexed  to  their  authorship. 

_  T  Byron. 

What  notes  I  have  appended  are  worth  nothing,  I  suspect. 

E.  FitzGerald. 

The  notes,  which  .  .  .  were  placed  at  the  end  of  each  book  .  .  . 
were  now  subjoined  to  the  text  in  the  same  page.  Johnson. 

at  tach',  v.  i.  1.  To  adhere  ;  to  be*  attached. 

The  great  interest  which  attaches  to  the  mere  knowledge  of 
these  facts  cannot  be  doubted.  Brougham. 

2.  To  come  into  legal  operation  in  connection  with  any¬ 
thing  ;  to  vest ;  as,  dower  will  attach.  Cooley. 


llat'ta'Chg'  (d't&'sha'),  n.  [F.,  p.  p.  of  attacher.  See  at¬ 
tach,  v.  t.]  One  attached  to  another  person  or  thing,  as  a 
member  of  a  suite  or  staff.  Specif.  :  A  person  attached 
to  an  embassy. 

at  tached'  (S-tScht/),p.  p.  d-  p.  a.  from  attach,  v.  Hence, 
specif.  :  a  Zool.  Permanently  fixed  when  adult,  as  a  bar¬ 
nacle,  or  oyster,  b  Arch.  =  engaged. 
at-tach'meilt  (&-t5ch'w£nt),  n.  [F .  attachement.]  1.  Act 
of  attaching,  or  state  of  being  attached  ;  close  adherence 
or  affection  ;  fidelity  ;  regard  ;  any  passion  or  affection  that 
binds  a  person  ;  as,  an  attachment  to  a  friend,  or  to  a  party. 

The  human  mind  .  .  .  has  exhausted  its  forces  in  the  endeavor 
to  rend  the  supernatural  from  its  attachment  to  this  history. 

I.  Taylor. 

2  That  by  which  one  thing  is  attached  to  another  ;  con¬ 
nection  ;  as,  to  cut  the  attachments  of  a  muscle. 

3.  Something  attached  ;  some  adjunct  attached  to  an  in¬ 
strument,  machine,  or  other  object ;  as,  a  sew  ing  machine 
attachment  (that  is,  a  device  attached  to  a  sewing  machine 
to  enable  it  to  do  special  work,  as  tucking,  etc.). 

4.  Law .  A  seizure  or  taking  into  custody  by  virtue  of  a 
legal  process ;  also,  the  writ  or  precept  commanding  such 
seizure  or  taking.  A  ttachment  is  applied  to  a  seizure  or  tak¬ 
ing  either  of  persons  or  property.  In  the  serving  of  proc¬ 
ess  in  a  civil  suit,  it  is  generally  applied  to  the  taking  of 
property,  whether  at  common  law,  as  a  species  of  distress, 
to  compel  defendant’s  appearance,  or  under  local  statutes, 
to  satisfy  the  judgment  the  plaintiff  may  recover  in  the 
action.  The  terms  attachment  and  arrest  are  both  applied 
to  the  taking  or  apprehension  of  a  defendant  to  compel  an 
appearance  in  a  civil  action.  Attachments  are  issued  at 
common  law  and  in  chancery  against  persons  for  contempt 
of  court.  In  England  attachment  is  employed  in  some 
cases  where  capias  (which  see)  is  in  the  United  States,  as 
against  a  witness  who  fails  to  appear  on  summons.  In 
some  of  the  New'  England  States  a  writ  of  attachment  is  a 
species  of  mesne  process  upon  which  the  property  of  a  de¬ 
fendant  may  be  seized  at  the  commencement  of  a  suit  and 
before  summons  to  him,  and  may  be  held  to  satisfy  the 
judgment  the  plaintiff  may  recover.  In  other  States  this 
writ  can  issue  only  against  absconding  debtors  and  those 
who  conceal  themselves.  See  garnishment. 

Syn.  — Attachment,  affection,  love. —  Attachment  and 
affection  differ  in  that  affection  is  confined  to  sentient 
beings,  whereas  attachment  may  apply  even  to  inanimate 
objects:  as,  an  attachment  to  one’s  profession,  to  a  house 
in  which  one  has  lived.  Attachment  connotes  strong  lik¬ 
ing  or  even  devotion  ;  affection,  rather  warmth  and  tender¬ 
ness  of  sentiment.  Affection  and  love  differ  in  that  af¬ 
fection  (see  feeling)  implies  a  feeling  more  settled  and 
regulated,  less  intense  or  ardent,  than  love  (see  like),  which 
alone  of  the  three  may  connote  passion.  Thus  to  one’s 
friends  any  one  of  the  three  terms  may  be  applicable  :  to 
the  members  of  one’s  own  family,  love  or  affection,  but 
scarcely  attachment ;  to  God,  love  (in  the  sense  of  reverent 
devotion),  but  not  affection  or  attachment.  See  fond,  es¬ 
teem,  constancy,  loyalty. 

attachment  disk.  Bot.  The  holdfast  of  an  alga, 
at  tack'  («-t2k'),  v.  1.  ;  at-tacked'  (-tSkt') ;  at-tack'ino. 
[F.  attaquer ,  It.  atlaccare  to  fasten,  attack,  of  the  same 
origin  as  F.  attacher.  See  attach.]  1.  To  fall  upon  with 
force  ;  to  assail,  as  with  force  and  arms  ;  to  make  an  attack 
upon;  to  assault.  “  Attack  their  Hues.”  Diyjden. 

2  To  assail  with  unfriendly  speech  or  writing ;  to  begin  a 
controversy  with  ;  to  attempt  to  overthrow  or  bring  into 
disrepute  by  criticism  or  satire  ;  to  censure  ;  as,  to  attack 
a  man,  or  his  opinions,  in  a  pamphlet. 

3  To  set  to  work  upon,  as  upon  a  task  or  problem,  or  some 
object  of  labor  or  investigation. 

4  To  begin  to  affect ;  to  begin  to  act  upon,  injuriously  or 
destructively  ;  to  begin  to  decompose  or  waste. 

On  the  fourth  of  March  he  was  attacked  by  fever.  Macaulay. 

Hydrofluoric  acid  .  .  .  attacks  the  glass.  B.  Stewart. 
Syn.  —  Attack,  assail,  assault  all  denote  a  violent  onset, 
attack  being  the  generic  term,  the  others  specific.  To  at¬ 
tack  is  to  commence  the  onset;  to  assail,  to  make  a  sudden 
and  violent  attack,  or  to  attack  repeatedly  ;  to  assault,  to 
attack  physically  by  a  hand-to-hand  approach  or  by  unlaw¬ 
ful  violence  ;  as,  to  attack  by  offering  violence  of  any  kind, 
or  with  argument  or  satire;  to  assail  by  means  of  missile 
weapons,  or  with  abuse  or  reproaches;  to  assault  with  the 
fist  or  with  a  club.  In  the  figurative  sense,  assault  is  less 
common  than  assail ;  as,  to  be  assailed  (less  frequently, 
assaulted)  by  severe  temptations.  See  trespass. 
at  tack',  v.  i.  To  make  an  onset  or  attack, 
at  tack',  n.  [Cf.  F.  attaque.]  1.  Act  falling  on  with 
force  or  violence;  onset;  assault;  — opposecPte^i^/Wije. 

2.  Offensive  or  antagonistic  movement  or  action  any 
kind  ;  specif.  :  a  An  assault  upon  one’s  feelings  or  reputa¬ 
tion  with  unfriendly  or  bitter  words,  b  An  access  of  dis¬ 
ease  ;  a  fit  of  sickness,  c  The  beginning  of  corrosive,  de¬ 
composing,  or  destructive  action,  by  a  chemical  agent,  d 
Cricket.  The  act  of  bowling,  e  Fencing.  An  effort  to  hit ; 
—  used  also  as  a  word  of  command. 

3.  A  setting  to  work  upon  some  task,  etc.  ;  beginning  of 
action;  specif.,  Phon.,  act  or  method  of  beginning  a  sound  ; 
the  “  on  glide  ”  by  which  a  sound  is  sometimes  begun. 

at'ta  gas  ( St'a-gSs)  )  n.  [L.  attagen  a  kind  of  bird,  Gr. 
at'ta  gen  (St'd-jSn)  j  arraygv,  dxTc^ds.]  The  Pallas's 
sand  grouse.  See  sand  grouse.  Formerly,  any  of  various 
other  birds. 


a-tra'che-ate  (d-tra'kP-at),  a. 

Zool.  Without  trachea?. 

At  rac-tas'pis  (^t'rftk-t&s'pTs), 
n.  [NL.  ;  Gr.  arpa/cro?  arrow 
-j-  donis  serpent.)  Zool.  A  ge¬ 
nus  of  African  vipers  with  re¬ 
markably  long  poison  fangs. 
atrac-te'n'chy-ma(-t6i)'kT-md), 
n.  [NL.  ;  Gr.  aTpa/cTO?  a  spin¬ 
dle  -f  - enchyma ,  as  in  parenchy¬ 
ma.]  Bot.  Prosenchynia.  Obs. 
[la'tra  cu'ra.  [L.]  Black  care. 
See  post  equitem,  etc. 
at'ra-men-ta'ceous  (SPro-mPn- 
ta'shus),  a.  Black  ;  like  atra- 
ment ;  inky  :  atramental.  Obs. 
aVra-men-ta'ri-ous  (-rl-us),  a. 
Like  ink  ;  suitable  for  making 
ink.  Obs.  or  B.  [/fare.] 

at  ra-men'ta-ry,a.  Atramental.  I 
||  &  tra  vers'  (a  tru  vur').  [F.] 
Across  ;  athwart ;  through, 
a  trav'ers,  adv.  3f  prep.  [F.  A 
f  rarer*.]  Across.  Obs. 
a-tray',  v.  t.  [a-  +  ME.  treien 
to  vex,  grieve,  AS.  tregian.]  To 
vex.  Oos. 

A-treb'a-tes  ( d-tr5b'd-tez),  n. 
pi.  [L.]  A  Gallic  tribe  whose 
name  is  preserved  in  that  of  the 


former  province  of  Artois, 

France.  A  division  of  the  tribe 
was  in  Britain  at  the  time  of  the 
Roman  invasion, 
at-red e'.r.t.  [ME  at (AS>  set) 
out  4-  ret/e.l  To  surpass  in  coun¬ 
cil.  Obs.  “  Men  may  the  olde  at- 
renne.but  nat atrede."  Chaucer. 
a-treet',  adv.  [OF.  a  trait  slow¬ 
ly,  leisurely.]  Slowly,  as  for 
distinctness.  Obs. 

A-trem'a-ta  (d-trgni'a-tdj,  n. 
pi.  [NL.  ;  a-  not  4-  Gr.  Tpgpa, 
TpripaTos,  hole.]  Zool.  !f  Pa- 
leon.  An  order  of  inarticulate 
Brachiopoda  having  the  pedicle 
emerging  freely  through  an 
opening  formed  by  the  valves, 
a-trem'ble,  adv.  Trembling, 
at-ren'ne,  v.  t.  [ME.  at  out  4- 
renne  to  run.]  To  outrun.  Obs. 
atrev.  +  atrav,  atry. 
a'tn-a,  n.p  L.pl.  of  atrium. 
a-trich'i-a  (d-trTk'I-d),  n. 
[NL.,  fr.  Gr.  aTpi^o?  hairless.] 
Med.  Baldness. 
at/ri-cho'Bis  (fiPrY-kS'sTB),  v. 
[NL.  See  atrichia  ;  -osis.] 

Med.  =  ATRICHIA. 

A-tri'dae  (a-trl'de),  n.  pi.  fL., 


fr.  Gr.  ’ATp^iSat.]  Agamemnon 

and  Menelaus,  sons  of  Atreus 
a  tri-o-coe-lom'ic  (a'trT-fi-sP- 
15m'Tk),  a.  Anat.  Pertaining 
to  an  atrium  and  ccelom. 
a'tri-o  pore7,  n.  [ atrio-  +  pore.] 
Anat.  The  posterior  opening  of 
the  atrium  of  the  amphioxus  ; 
atrial  pore.  —  a  tri-op'o-ral,  a. 
a  tri-o-ven-tric'u-lar,  a.  Anat. 
Pert,  to  an  atrium  and  ventricle. 
A  tri-o-zo'a.  ».  pi.  [NL.  ;  atrio- 
4-  -2oa.]  Zool.  A  primary  di¬ 
vision  of  Chordata  including 
the  tunicates  and  lancelets  ;  — 
so  called  from  the  atrial  cham¬ 
ber  into  which  the  gills  open, 
a-troce',  a.  [F.]  Atrocious.  Obs. 
at'ro-fy.  Atrophy.  Rtf.  Sp. 
a-troke',  v.  i.  [AS.  a-  (see  a-,  2) 
+  trucian  to  fail.]  To  fail  ;  to 
faint.  Obs. 

at To-lac'tic,  a.  [a/ropine  4- 
lactic. ]  Chem.  Designating  a 
crystalline  acid,  C<|H1(10<,  iso¬ 
meric  with  tropic  acid.  It  is  a 
phenyl  derivative  of  lactic  aojd. 
at  ro-'pa'ceouB  (UPro-pa'shiis), 
a.  Pertaining  to,or  derived  from, 
the  genus  Atropa. 


at'ro-pal,  a.  Bot.  Atropous. 

a-tro'phi-a  (d-trd'fT-d),  n. 
[NL.l  Atrophy.  [phied.| 

a-tro  phl-at'ed  ( -aPed  ),a.  Atro-I 
atro-pho-der'ma  (fit'rfi-ffi- 
dflr'md),  n.  [NL.  See  atro¬ 
phy;  derm.]  Med.  Atrophy 
of  the  skin  due  to  innutrition, 
a-tro'pi-a,  n.  [NL.]  Atropine, 
at'ro-pin-ism  (&t'r6-pTn-!z’m), 
n .  =  atropism 

at'ro-pous  (kt'rfi-pMB),  a.  [Gr. 
a.Tponoq.  See  Atropos.]  Bot. 
Not  inverted  ;  orthotropous. 
at'ro-scine  tat'rA-sIn  ;  -sen),  n. 
Also  -gein  [Prob.  fr.  Atro- 
poides  .«copolia  4-  -me.]  Chem. 
See  SCOPOLAMINE. 

At'roth  (&t'r5th  ;-roth).  Bib. 
a-try'  (a-trl'L  adv.  [a-  on  4- 
try.)  Naut.  Kept  bow  on  to  the 
sea  by  a  balance  of  sails  ;  —  said 
of  a  vessel.  Obs. 
ata.  Abbr.  Law.  At  suit  of. 

A  T  S.  Abbr  American  Tem¬ 
perance  Society  ;  American 
Tract  Society. 

at-sa'ke,  v.  t.  Sr  i.  [AS.  astsa- 
can.  1  To  deny  :  renounce.  Obs. 
at-sit'te.  v.  t.  [AS.  xt.sittan  to 


sit  by,  stay.]  To  withstand  ; 
disohej'.  Obs. 

atsoke  Obs  pret.  of  atsake. 

I]  at  apes  non  frac'ta  (spez). 
[L.]  But  hope  (is)  not  broken. 
at-standr,  v.  i.  Sr  t.  [AS.  set- 
standan  to  stand  near,  to  stop.] 
To  stand,  or  stand  agninst ;  to 
stay  ;  remain  ;  withstand.  Obs. 
at-8ter'te,  v.  t.  Sf  i.  [ME.  at- 
away  4-  sterten.  See  start.] 
To  escape  ;  escape  from.  Obs. 
atstod.  Obs.  pret.  of  atstand. 
at-stunt',  v.  i.  Sr  t.  To  stop. 
Obs. 

att,  n.  See  coin. 
att-  Abbr.  Attorney, 
at'ta  (it'd: ).  n.  [Punjabi  a(fa.] 
Unsorted  wheaten  flour  or  meal. 
India. 

At'ta  (at'a),  n.  A  Negrito  of 
the  eastern  Cordillera,  in  Caga¬ 
yan,  Luzon. 

at'ta-bal.  Var.  of  atabal. 
attabaly.  +  atabal. 
at'tac  (at'itk),  n.  [See  had- 
do<  k-1  The  haddock.  Scot. 
At-ta'ca-pan  (a-tii'ka-piin),  a. 
Pert,  to  or  designating  a  linguis¬ 
tic  stock,  consisting,  so  far  as. 


is  known,  of  a  single  tribe,  now 
almost  extinct,  dwelling  on  the 
shores  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  in 
Louisiana  and  Texas, 
attach',  n.  [Cf.  F.  attache .] 
An  attachment ;  attack.  Obs. 
at-tach'a-ble,  a.  See  -able.  — 
at-tach'a-ble-ne88,  n. 
at  tach'ed-ly  (rJ-tfich'rd-lT), 
adv.  With  attachment.  Rare. 
at  tach'er,  n.  One  that  attaches, 
at  ta  che'ship',  n.  See -ship. 
at-tach'ing,  p.  pr.  Sr  vb.  n.  of 
attach.  — at- tach'ing-neBB,  n. 
at-tacht'.  Attached.  Rtf.  Sp. 
at  tack'a-ble,  a.  [Cf.  F.  atta- 
quable.]  That  can  be  attacked, 
at-tack'er ,  w.  One  that  attacks, 
at-tackt'.  Attacked.  Rtf.  Sp. 
at  tac'o-lite,  n.  [Cf.  Gr.  dr- 
tcLktjs,  aTTaxos,  a  kind  of  lo¬ 
cust.]  Min.  A  massive  salmon- 
colored  phosphate  of  alumin¬ 
ium,  calcium,  etc.  Sp.  gr.,  3.09. 
at'ta-cuB,  n.  [L.,  fr.  Gr.  arra- 
*0?.]  An  insect  mentioned  in 
Lev.  xi.  22  (D.  Bib.),  called 
bald  locust  in  the  Revised  Ver¬ 
sion. 


jile,  senate,  care,  am,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofa;  eve,  Svent,  end,  recent,  maker;  Ice,  Ill;  old,  ftbey,  orb,  8dd,  s&ft,  connect ; 

S  Foreign  Word.  +  Obsolete  Variant  of.  +  combined  with.  —  equals. 


use,  unite,  urn,  ip,  circus,  menu ; 
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ATTENUATE 


at  tain'  (a-tau'),  v.  t. ;  at-tained’  (-tand');  at-tain'ino. 
[ME.  atteinen,  atainen,  OF.  ataindre,  F.  atteindre,  fr.  L.  at- 
tingere,  in  LL.  (assumed)  attangere;  ad  -)- tnnqere  to  touch, 
reach.  See  tangent;  cl.  attinge,  attaint.]  1.  To  touch 
with  a  blow  ;  to  hit  or  strike.  Obs. 

2.  To  fasten  the  guilt  (of  an  offense)  upon  ;  to  convict  or 
condemn.  Obs. 

3.  To  overtake.  Obs.  Bacon. 

4  To  reach  or  come  to  by  progression  or  motion  ;  to  ar¬ 
rive  at.  “  Canaan  he  now  attains .”  Milton. 

6.  To  achieve  or  accomplish,  that  is,  to  reach  by  effort  ; 
to  gain  ;  to  compass ;  as,  to  attain  rest. 

Is  he  wise  who  hopes  to  attain  the  end  without  the  means  ? 

.  .  Abp.  Tillotson. 

6  I o  gam  or  obtain  possession  of ;  to  acquire.  Obs.  with 
a  material  object.  Chaucer. 

7.  To  get  at  the  knowledge  of  ;  to  ascertain.  Obs. 

Not  well  attaining  his  meaning.  Fuller. 

8.  To  reach  in  excellence  or  degree  ;  to  equal. 

Syn.  —  See  obtain. 

at  tain',  v.  i.  1.  To  come  or  arrive  by  motion,  growth, 
bodily  exertion,  or  efforts  toward  a  place,  object,  state, 
etc.  ;  to  reach. 

If  by  any  means  they  might  attain  to  Phenice.  Acts  xxvii.  12. 

Nor  nearer  might  the  dogs  attain.  Scott. 

Few  .  .  .  had  as  yet  attained  to  power  such  as  this.  J.  R.  Green. 

2.  To  come  or  arrive  by  an  effort  of  mind. 

Such  knowledge  is  too  wonderful  for  me  ;  it  is  high,  I  cannot 
attain  unto  it.  ps.  cxxxix.  6. 

3.  To  extend  (to) ;  fig.,  to  pertain  (to).  Obs. 
at-tain'a  ble  (-«-b’l),  a.  [Cf.  OF.  ata ignoble.]  That  may 

be  attained.  —  at  tain  a  bil'i-ty  (-a-bil'I-ti),  n.  —  at- 
tain'a-ble  ness.  n. 

at  tain'der  (a-tan'der),  n.  [OF.  ataindre  to  accuse,  convict 
(inf.  as  n.).  Often  erroneously  referred  to  F.  leindre  to 
stain.  See  attaint,  attain.]  1.  Act  of  attainting,  or  state 
of  being  attainted;  extinction  of  the  civil  rights  and  capac¬ 
ities  of  a  person,  consequent  upon  sentence  of  death  or 
outlawry  ;  as,  an  act  of  attainder.  Formerly  attainder  was 
the  inseparable  consequence  of  a  judicial  or  legislative  sen¬ 
tence  for  treason  or  felony,  and  involved  the  forfeiture  or 
escheat  of  all  the  real  and  personal  property  of  the  con¬ 
demned  person,  and  such  corruption  of  blood  ”  that  he 
could  neither  receive  nor  transmit  by  inheritance,  nor  could 
he  sue  or  testify  in  any  court,  or  claim  any  legal  protection 
or  rights.  In  England  attainder  upon  judgment  of  trea¬ 
son  or  felony  was  completely  abolished  in  1870  (by  33  & 
34  Viet.  c.  23);  and  in  the  United  States  the  Constitution 
provides  (Const.  Art.  I.,  sect.  9,  cl.  13)  that  no  bill  of  at¬ 
tainder  shall  be  passed;  and  (Art.  III.  sec.  3)  that  no  at-  | 
tainder  of  treason  (in  consequence  of  a  judicial  sentence) 
shall  work  corruption  of  blood  or  forfeiture,  except  dur¬ 
ing  the  life  of  the  person  attainted.  A  bill  of  attainder  is 
a  legislative  act  which  inflicts  the  consequences  of  at¬ 
tainder  upon  a  person  without  a  judicial  trial.  Cf.  out¬ 
lawry,  FORFEITURE,  ESCHEAT. 

2.  A  stain  or  staining  ;  dishonor  or  condemnation.  Obs. 

He  lived  from  all  attainder  of  suspect.  Shak. 

at  tain'ment  (-ment),  n.  [Cf.  F.  alteignement.]  1.  Act  of 
attaining. 

The  attainment  of  every  desired  object.  Sir  JT.  Jones. 

2.  That  which  is  attained;  specif.,  mental  acquirement; 
accomplishment ;  as,  literary  and  scientific  attainments. 

No  books,  no  thoughts,  no  attainments.  Ruskin. 
Syn.  —  See  acquirement. 

at  taint'  (a-tant'),  v.  t.;  at-taint'ed  ;  at-taint'ing.  [ME. 
atteynten  to  convict,  fr.  atteynt ,  OF.  ataint ,  p.  p.  of  ataindre. 
The  word  has  been  influenced  by  a  supposed  connection 
with  taint.  See  attain,  attainder.]  1.  To  attain  ;  to  get 
at ;  to  hit.  Obs. 

2.  Law.  a  To  find  guilty  ;  to  convict ;  —  said  esp.  of  a  jury 
on  trial  for  giving  a  false  verdict.  Obs.  b  To  subject  (a  per¬ 
son)  to  the  legal  condition  formerly  resulting  from  a  sen¬ 
tence  of  death  or  outlawry  for  treason  or  felony  ;  to  affect 
by  attainder. 

No  person  shall  be  attainted  of  high  treason  where  corruption 
of  blood  is  incurred,  but  by  the  oath  of  two  witnesses. 

St  at.  7  &  8  Wm.  III. 

3  To  accuse  ;  to  charge  with  a  crime  or  a  dishonorable 
act.  Archaic. 

4.  To  affect  or  infect,  as  with  physical  or  mental  disease 
or  with  moral  contagion  ;  to  taint  or  corrupt. 

My  tender  youth  wus  never  yet  attaint 

With  any  passion  of  inflaming  love.  Shak. 

5.  To  stain  ;  to  obscure  ;  to  sully  ;  to  disgrace. 

For  so  exceeding  shone  his  glistring  ray. 

That  Phoebus’  golden  face  it  did  attaint.  Spenser. 
Lest  she  with  blame  her  honor  should  attaint.  Spenser. 
at  taint',  n.  [OF .  attaint e.  See  attaint, /  .]  1.  A  touch  I 

or  hit ;  specif.,  a  touch  in  tilting.  Archaic.  Scott. 

2  Far.  A  blow  or  wound  on  the  leg  of  a  horse,  made  by 
overreaching. 

3  Law.  a  A  proceeding  or  process  formerly  instituted  by 
writ  after  judgment  to  inquire  and  try,  by  a  grand  jury, 
whether  a  trial  jury  has  given  a  false  verdict  ;  also,  the 
convicting  of  the  jury  so  tried,  b  Attainder.  Bare. 

4.  A  stain  or  taint ;  disgrace.  See  taint.  Shak. 

5  An  infecting  influence.  Rare.  Shak. 

at-tain'ture  (a-tan'tur),  n.  Attainder  ;  fig.,  disgrace  ;  stain. 
At  ta'le-a  (a-ta'le-d),  n.  [NL.,  after  Attains ,  king  of  Per- 

gamum.]  Bot.  A  large  genus  of  pinnate-leaved  palms  of 
Central  and  South  America,  allied  to  the  coco  palm.  A. 
funifera  and  A.  coliune  are  the  most  important  species. 
See  piassaba,  cohune,  coquilla  nut. 

At'ta  lid  (Xt'd-lTd),  n. ;  pi.  E.  Attalids  (-ITdz),  L.  Atta 
lidje  (a-tSl'T-de).  One  of  a  dynasty  of  Hellenistic  kings 
of  Pergamum,  about  283-133  B.c.,  founded  by  Philetaeros 
and  named  after  his  nephew  Attalus,  who  defeated  the 
Gaul  8  and  the  Galatians  about  240  b.  c. 
at'tar  (Xt'dr),  n.  Also  atar,  otto,  and  ottar,  etc.  [Per.  * atar 


perfume,  essence,  Ar.  'itr,  fr.  ’ atara  to  smell  sweet.  Cf. 
otto.]  A  perfume  obtained  from  flowers  ;  hence,  specif., 
a  fragrant  volatile  oil  obtained  by  distillation  from  rose 
petals,  chiefly  those  of  the  damask  rose  ( Rosa  damasema). 
at-tem'per  (a-t6m'per),  v.  t.  ;  at-tem'pered  (-perd) ;  at- 
tem'per-ing.  [OF.  atemprer ,  fr.  L.  atlemperare ;  ad  -f- 
temperare  to  soften,  temper.  See  temper  ;  cf.  attemper- 
ate.]  1.  To  reduce,  modify,  or  moderate,  by  mixture  ;  to 
temper  ;  to  regulate,  as  temperature. 

If  sweet  with  bitter,  pleasure  with  annoy, 

Were  not  attempered  still.  ”  Trench. 

2.  To  soften,  mollify,  or  moderate;  to  soothe;  to  temper; 
as,  to  attemper  rigid  justice  with  clemency. 

3.  To  mix  in  just  proportion;  to  order  justly;  to  regu¬ 
late  ;  as,  a  mind  well  attempered  with  kindness  and  justice. 

4.  To  accommodate  ;  to  make  suitable  ;  to  adapt. 

Arts  .  .  .  attempered  to  the  lyre.  Pope. 

HI This  verb  is  now  mostly  replaced  by  temper. 
at-tem'per-a-ment  (-d-ment),  n.  [Cf.  OF.  altemprement.~\ 
A  tempering,  or  mixing  in  due  proportion, 
at  tem'per-ate  (-at),  a.  [L.  attemperatus ,  p.  p.  of  attem- 
perare,]  Tempered  ;  proportioned  ;  temperate. 

Hope  must  be  .  .  .  attemperate  to  the  promise.  Hammond. 
at  tem'per  ate  (-at),  v.  t.  To  attemper.  “  An  attemper- 
ating  room  of  enormous  size.”  Sci.  Amer.  —  at-tem  per- 
a'tlon  (-a'shwn),  n. 

at  tem'per-a  tor  (a-t&n'per-a''ter),  n.  One  that  attempers , 
specif.,  a  coil  of  pipe  through  which  hot  or  cold  water  may 
be  rim  for  regulating  temperature. 

at  tempt'  (a-t8inpt'),  v.  t. ;  at-tempt'ed  ;  at-tempt'ing. 
[OF.  alenter ,  also  atempter,  F.  altenler ,  fr.  L.  altentare  to 
attempt ;  ad  -f-  tentare ,  temptare,  to  touch,  try,  intens.  of 
tendere  to  stretch.  See  tempt  ;  cf.  attend.]  1.  To  make 
trial  or  experiment  of;  to  try;  to  endeavor  to  ao  or  perform  ; 
to  assay  ;  as,  to  attempt  to  sing  ;  to  attempt  a  bold  flight. 
Something  attempted,  something  done, 

Has  earned  a  night’s  repose.  Longfellow. 

2.  To  try  to  move,  by  entreaty,  by  afflictions,  or  by  temp¬ 
tations;  to  tempt.  Obs.  or  Archaic. 

It  made  the  laughter  of  an  afternoon 

That  Vivien  should  attempt  the  blameless  king.  Tennyson. 
Dear  sir,  of  force  I  must  attempt  you  further  : 

Take  some  remembrance  of  us,  as  a  tribute.  Shak. 

3.  To  seek  to  get  or  win,  as  by  tempting.  Obs.  “  This  man 

of  thine  attempts  her  love.”  Shak. 

4.  To  try  to  subdue,  overcome,  or  take  by  force  ;  to  attack  ; 
to  assail ;  as,  to  attempt  the  enemy’s  camp. 

Without  attempting  his  adversary’s  life  Motley. 
Syn.  —  See  try. 

at  tempt',  v.  i.  To  make  an  attempt ;  —  often  with  on  or 
upon.  Obs.  or  R.  Sir  T.  Browne. 

at  tempt',  n.  1.  Act  of  attempting  ;  an  essay,  trial,  or  en¬ 
deavor  ;  an  undertaking  ;  an  attack,  or  an  effort  to  gain  a 
point,  esp.  an  unsuccessful  effort. 

By  his  blindness  maimed  for  high  attempts.  Milton. 

2.  Object  of  attempt ;  aim.  Obs. 

Syn.  —  Endeavor,  effort,  exertion,  trial. 

attempt  to  commit  a  crime.  Law ,  suen  an  intentional  prepar¬ 
atory  act  as  will  apparently  result,  if  not  extrinsically 
hindered,  in  a  crime  which  it  was  designed  to  effect, 
at  tend'  (tf-tend'),  v.  t.  ;  at-tend'ed  ;  at-tend'ing.  [ME. 
atenden ,  OF.  atendre ,  F.  attendre ,  to  expect,  to  wait, 
fr.  L.  attendere  to  stretch,  (sc.  animum )  to  apply  the  mind 
to ;  ad  -f-  tendere  to  stretch.  See  tend.]  1.  To  direct  the 
attention  to  ;  to  fix  the  mind  upon  ;  to  give  heed  to.  Obs. 

The  diligent  pilot  in  a  dangerous  tempest  doth  not  attend  the 
unskillful  words  of  the  passenger.  Sir  P.  Sidney. 

2  To  care  for  ;  to  look  after  ;  to  take  charge  of ;  to  watch 
over  the  working  of. 

For  making  and  taking  in  sail,  the  gear  which  is  to  be  attended 
is  quite  as  important  as  that  which  is  manned.  A.  M.  Knight. 

3.  To  go  or  stay  with  as  a  companion,  nurse,  or  servant ;  to 
visit  professionally  as  a  physician  ;  to  accompany  or  follow 
in  order  to  do  service  ;  to  escort ;  to  wait  on  ;  to  serve. 

His  companion,  youthful  Valentine, 

Attends  the  emperor  in  his  royal  court.  Shak 

With  a  sore  heart  and  a  gloomy  brow,  he  prepared  to  attend 
William  thither.  Macaulay. 

4.  To  be  present  with  ;  to  accompany ;  to  be  united  or 
consequent  to ;  as,  a  measure  attended  with  ill  effects. 

What  cares  must  then  attend  the  toiling  swain.  Dryden. 

5.  To  be  present  at;  as,  to  attend  church,  school,  a  concert, 


a  business  meeting. 

6-  To  wait  for;  await ;  remain  or  be  in  store  for.  Obs. 

The  state  that  attends  all  men  after  this.  Locke. 

Three  days  I  promised  to  attend  my  doom.  Dryden ■ 

7-  To  intend.  Obs.  Pope . 


Syn.  — Escort,  follow,  conduct.  See  accompany. 
at  tend',  v.  i.  1.  To  apply  the  mind,  or  pay  attention,  with 
a  view  to  perceive,  understand,  or  comply  ;  to  pay  regard; 
to  heed  ;  to  listen  ;  —  usually  followed  by  to. 

Attend  to  the  voice  of  my  supplications.  Ps.  lxxxvi.  6. 
Man  cannot  at  the  same  time  attend  to  two  objects.  Jer.  Taylor. 
In  common  language  attending  to  a  thing  is  equivalent  to 
thinking  of  it.  In  this  usage  a  theoretical  distinction  is  over¬ 
looked.  because  it  is  devoid  of  practical  utility.  For  the  analytic 
psychologist,  thought  is  “reference  to  an  object ’’  considered  in 
the  abstract ;  whereas  attention  is  the  direction  of  thought  at 
any  given  moment  to  this  or  that  special  object  in  preference  to 
others.  G.  F.  Stout. 

2.  To  accompany  or  be  present  or  near  at  hand  in  pursu¬ 
ance  of  duty ;  to  be  ready  for  service ;  to  wait  or  be  in 
waiting  ;  —  often  followed  by  on  or  upon. 

He  was  required  to  attend  upon  the  committee.  Clarendon. 

3.  (With  to)  To  take  charge  (of);  to  look  (after);  as,  to 
attend  to  a  matter  of  business. 

4.  To  wait ;  to  stay  ;  to  delay.  Obs. 

For  this  perfection  she  must  vet  attend. 

Till  to  her  Maker  she  espoused  be.  Sir  J.  Danes. 
Syn.  —  Attend,  listen,  hearken.  We  attend  with  a  view 
to  hear  and  learn  ;  we  listen  with  fixed  attention,  in  order 
to  hear  correctly,  or  to  consider  what  has  been  said ;  we 


hearken  when  we  listen  with  a  willing  mind,  and  with  ref¬ 
erence  to  obeying. 

My  son,  attend  to  my  words  ;  incline  thine  ear  unto  my  sayings. 

Prov.  iv.  2o. 

It  is  the  disease  of  not  listening ,  the  malady  of  not  marking. 

Shak. 

To  obey  is  better  than  sacrifice,  and  to  hearken  than  the  fat  of 
rams.  I  Sam.  xv.  22. 

at-tend'ance  (a-tSn'drtns),  n.  [ME.  attendaunce ,  OF.  alen- 
dance,  fr.  atendre,  F.  attendre.  See  attend,  v.  t.]  1.  Act 
or  fact  of  attending ;  specif.;  a  Attention;  regard.  Obs. 

Till  I  come,  give  attendance  to  reading.  1  Tim.  iv.  13. 
b  Act  or  state  of  being  in  waiting;  service;  ministry;  tLe 
fact  of  being  present ;  presence. 

Constant  attendance  at  church  three  times  a  day.  Fielding. 
C  Waiting  for;  expectation.  Obs. 

2.  The  persons  attending ;  a  retinue  ;  attendants. 

If  your  stray  attendance  be  yet  lodged.  Milton. 
at-tend'ant  (a-tSn'dant),  a.  [F.  attendant,  p.  pr.  of  atten¬ 
dre.  See  attend,  v.  f.]  1.  Being  present,  or  in  the  train  ; 
accompanying  ;  in  waiting. 

From  the  attendant  flotilla  rang  notes  of  triumph.  Scott. 
Cherub  and  Seraph  .  .  .  attendant  on  their  Lord.  Milton. 
2  Accompanying,  connected  with,  or  immediately  follow¬ 
ing,  as  consequential ;  consequent ;  as,  intemperance  with 
all  its  attendant  evils. 

The  natural  melancholy  attendant  upon  his  situation  added 
to  the  gloom  of  the  owner  of  the  mansion.  Scott. 

3.  Law.  Depending  (on),  or  owing  duty  or  service  (to) ; 
as,  the  widow  attendant  to  the  heir. 

4  Attentive  ;  heedful.  Obs. 

attendant  chord,  Music,  a  chord  that  by  chromatic  alteration 
is  foreign  to  a  £iven  key,  but  stands  towards  one  of  its  con¬ 
sonant  triads  m  the  relation  of  tendency  chord  (dominant 
seventh,  etc.)  to  tonic.  —  a.  keys.  Music.  See  related  keys. 
at-tend'ant,  n.  1.  One  who  attends  or  accompanies  in 
any  character  whatever,  as  a  friend,  companion,  keeper, 
servant,  agent,  or  suitor.  “  A  train  of  attendants .”  Hallam. 

2.  One  who  is  present  and  takes  part  in  the  proceedings  ; 
as,  an  attendant  at  a  meeting. 

3.  That  which  accompanies  ;  a  concomitant. 

[A]  sense  of  fame,  the  attendant  of  noble  spirits.  Pope. 

4.  Law.  One  owing  duty  or  service  to,  or  depending  on, 
another. 

at-tent'  («-t5nt'),  a.  [L.  atlenlus,  p.  p.  of  attendere.  See 
attend,  v.  t.]  Attentive  ;  heedful.  Archaic. 

Let  thine  ears  be  attent  unto  the  prayer.  2  Chron.  vi.  40. 
at  ten'tate  (d-t5n'tat)  1  n.  [F.  attentat  criminal  attempt, 
at  ten'tat  (a-tgn't5t)  j  L.  attentatum,  p.  p.  neut.  See 
attempt.]  Obs.  1.  An  attempt ;  an  assault.  Bacon. 
2  Law.  Any  step  wrongly  innovated  or  attempted  in  a  suit 
by  an  inferior  judge  pending  an  appeal  or  after  inhibition, 
at-ten'tion  (ft-tgn'slmn),  n.  [L.  attentio :  cf.  F.  attention.'] 

1  Act  or  state  of  attending  or  heeding  ;  application  of  the 

mind  to  any  object  of  sense,  representation,  or  thought ; 
earnest  consideration,  thought,  or  regard.  Chaucer. 

They  say  the  tongues  of  dying  men 
Enforce  attention  like  deep  harmony.  Shak. 

By  psychologists  attention  has  been  variously  analyzed, 
the  most  important  distinction  being  that  of  voluntary 
from  involuntary  attention.  See  citations  following. 

Attention  ...  is  an  act  of  voluntary  thinking,  from  which  is 
inseparable  a  cognition  of  the  object  as  distinct  from  the  think¬ 
ing.  J.  Martineau. 

Attention  ...  is  the  taking  possession  by  the  mind,  in  clear 
and  vivid  form,  of  one  out  of  what  seem  several  simultaneously 
possible  obiects  or  trams  of  thought.  If  m.  James. 

The  word  attention,  if  we  consider  its  derivation,  would  seem 
to  be  a  synonym  of  conation.  It  ought  to  mean  “  tendency  to¬ 
wards  an  object."  G.  F.  Stout. 

2  Faculty  of  giving  attention  (in  sense  1).  See  faculty. 

3.  Mil.  The  attitude  of  readiness  for  action  on  receiving 
orders,  which  is  assumed  in  respouse  ,to  the  command  of 
“  attention  ;  ”  as,  to  come  to  attention  ;  to  stand  at  attention. 

4.  An  act  of  civility  or  courtesy  ;  care  for  the  wishes,  com¬ 
fort,  or  pleasure  of  others  ;  as,  attentions  paid  to  a  stranger. 
Syn.  —  Care,  heed,  study, application,  advertence ;  respect, 
regard,  consideration. 

attention  signal,  Naut.,  a  signal  of  importance  demanding  in¬ 
stant  attention  or  answer.  In  the  United  States  navy  one- 
flag  signals  are  attention  signals. 
at-ten'tion-al  (-al),  a.  Of  or  pert,  to  attention, 
at-ten'tive  (d-tgn'tTv),  a.  [Cf.  F.  attentif.]  1.  Heedful ; 
intent ;  observant ;  regarding  with  care  or  attention  ;  as,  an 
attentive  ear ;  he  was  attentive  to  the  speaker’s  words. 

2.  Heedful  of  the  comfort  of  others  ;  courteous. 

Syn.  —  Mindful,  regardful,  circumspect,  watchful. 

—  at  ten'tive  ly,  adv.  —  at  ten'tive-ness,  n 

at  ten'll  ant  (a-tSn'u-ant),  a.  [L.  attentions,  p.  pr.  of  at- 
tenuare :  ci.F .  attenuant.  See  attenuate.]  Making  thin, 
as  fluids ;  diluting  ;  attenuating  ;  diluent.  —  n.  Med.  A 
medicine  that  dilutes  the  fluids  ;  diluent, 
at-ten'u  ate  (-at),  v.  t.  ;  at-ten'u-at'ed  (-at'gd) ;  at-ten'u- 
at'ing  (-at'Tng).  [L.  attenuatus ,  p.  p.  of  attenuare ;  ad 
-f-  tenuare  to  make  thin,  tenuis  thin.  See  thin.]  1.  To 
make  thin  or  slender,  as  by  mechanical  or  chemical  action 
upon  inanimate  objects,  or  by  the  effects  of  starvation, 
disease,  etc.,  upon  living  bodies. 

2  To  make  thin  or  less  consistent ;  to  render  less  viscid  or 
dense  ;  to  rarefy.  Specif.  :  To  subtilize,  as  the  humors  of 
the  body,  or  to  break  them  into  finer  parts. 

3.  To  lessen  the  amount,  force,  or  value  of  ;  to  make  less 
complex  ;  to  weaken. 

To  undersell  our  rivals  .  .  .  has  led  the  manufacturer  to  .  .  . 
attenuate  his  processes,  in  the  allotment  of  tasks,  to  an  extreme 
point.  I.  Taylor. 

We  may  reject  and  reject  till  we  attenuate  history  into  sapless 
meagerness.  Sir  F.  Palgrave. 

Syn.  —  See  rarefy. 

at-ten'U-ate,  v.  i.  To  become  thin,  fine,  or  less  ;  to  lessen. 

The  attention  attenuates  as  its  sphere  contracts.  Coleridge 
at-ten'u-ate  (a-tgn'u-at),  a.  [L.  attenuatus ,  p.  p.]  Atten¬ 
uated,  as  in  thickness,  density,  force,  etc. 


at'ta-ghan  (kt'd-gftn).  Var.  of 
YATAGH  V  N. 

At'ta  i  (at'Jt-T  ;  at'I).  Bib. 
attain'.  +  atone. 
attain',//.  Attainment.  Obs. 
at  tain'a-bl.  Attainable.  R.  Sp. 
at-taind'.  Attained.  Ref.  Sp. 
at-tain'er,  n.  One  who  attains, 
attaint',//.//,  of  attain  and 
attaint.  Also,  exhausted; 
overpowered.  Obs. 
at-taint'ment.  /?.  Attainder ; 
conviction.  “  Olier’s  Catholic¬ 
ity  was  past  ottaintment." 

Parkman. 

at'tal.  ^  etti.e. 

at-ta'leh  (A-t/i'15),  n.  (African 

native  name.]  The  babul. 


At  ta-li'a  (liUd-lY'd).  Bib. 
At'ta-lus  (fit'd-h/s).  Bib. 
at-tame'.  +  a  tame. 
at-tame',  v.  t.  [OF.  atamer, 
fr.  Latin.  See  attaminate.] 
06*.  1.  To  pierce  ;  to  attack. 

2.  To  broach  ;  to  begin, 
at-tam'i-nate.  r.  t.  [L.  attami- 
iiare.  Cf.  contaminate^  To 
defile  ;  to  meddle  with.  Obs. 
at'tap  (ftt'&p),  n.  [Native 
name.]  The  nipa  palm, 
at-taque'.  4*  attack. 
at'tar-guF  (fit'dr-gdoF),  n. 
[Per.  gul  rose.  See  attar.]  At¬ 
tar. 

at-task'.  r.  t.  [a-  4-  task  A  To 
take  to  task  ;  blame.  Obs.  Shak. 


at-taste',  v.  t.  S r  i.  [OF.  ataster 
to  feel.  See  taste.]  To  taste 
or  cause  to  taste.  Oos. 
atte.  ^  at,  hat.  Also  an  obs. 
form  of  writing  the  words  at  the. 
atteche.  atteiche.  4*  attach. 
atteigne,  atteine.  4*  attain. 
atteindor.  i*  attainder. 
atteint.  +  attaint. 
attell.  •k  ettle. 
attemaunt.  4*  adamant. 
attemp.  +  attempt. 
at-tem'per-ance,  n.  [Cf.  OF. 
atemjirance.)  Temperance;  tem¬ 
perament  ;  harmony.  Obs. 
at-tem'perd.  Attempered.  Ref. 
Sp.  rately.  Obs.  I 

at-tem'per-ly,  adv.  Temper- 1 


at-tem'per-ment.  Rare  var.  of 
ATT E M  P  E  R  A M  E NT. 
at-tem'pre,  a.  [OF.  atemprt, 
p.  p.  ]  Temperate.  Obs.  —  at- 
tem'pre-ly,  adv.  Obs. 
attempt 'able,  a.  See  -able. 
—  at  tempt  a-bll'i-ty,  n. 
at-tempt'ate,  n.  [OF.  attemptat, 
F.  attentat,  or  its  L.  source. 
See  attempt.]  An  attempt; 
specif.,  a  criminal  attempt.  Obs. 
at-tempt'er,  n.  One  who  at¬ 
tempts  something, 
at  tempt'ing-ly,  adv.  of  at¬ 
tempting,  p.  pr.  See  -i.y. 
at-temp'tive,  a.  Disposed  to 
attempt  ;  adventurous.  Obs. 
at-tempt'less.  a.  See  -less. 


at-temp'tor,  -tour,  n.  An  at¬ 
tempted  Obs. 

atten.  Obs.  var.  of  at  then, which 
is  an  obs.  form  of  at  the  (often 
written  as  one  word), 
at-tend'.  f  atend,  attaint. 
at  tend',  n.  Attendance.  Obs. 
at-tend'an-cy.  n.  Quality  of 
attending  ;  attendance  ;  ah  at¬ 
tendant.  Obs.  or  R.  [ant.  I 

at-tend'ant-ly,a</r.of  attend- I 
at-tend'e-ment,  n.  Intent.  Obs. 
at-tend'er.  f  attainder. 
at-tend'er.  n.  One  who  attends, 
at  tend'ing,  />.  pr.  Sr  vb.  n.  of 
attend.  —  at-tend 'ing-ly,  adv. 
at-tend'ment,  n.  Obs.  1.  Mean¬ 
ing. 


2.  An  attendant  circumstance, 
at-ten'dress.  ?i.  A  female  at¬ 
tendant.  Rare. 

II  at  ten  drlB/Be  ment'  (a^aN'- 
drSs'maN'),  n.  (F.  ]  Emotion; 
tenderness  ;  feeling, 
at-tent',  n.  [F.  attente  expec¬ 
tation.]  Attention  ;  heed  ;  in¬ 
tention.  Obs.  Spenser. 

at-tent'.  attaint,  attempt. 
attentik.  authentic. 
at-ten'tiv.  Attentive.  Ref.  Sp. 
at-tent'ly,  adv.  Attentively. 
Rare. 

at-ten'tor,  n.  A  listener.  Obs. 
te  R. 

at  ten'u  a  ble,  a.  That  may  be 
attenuated. 


food,  foot ;  out,  oil ;  chair  ;  go  ;  sing,  iijk  ;  4hen,  thin ;  nature,  verdure  (250) ;  K  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144) ;  boN ;  yet ;  zh  =  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Guide. 

Full  explanations  of  Abbreviations,  Signs,  etc.,  immediately  precede  the  Vocabulary* 
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ATTRIBUTE 


at-ten  U  a'tlon  (ft-tSn'u-a'shfin),  n.  [L  ntlenuaho :  cf.  F. 
attinuation.]  Act  or  process  of  attenuating,  or  state  of  be¬ 
ing  attenuated  ;  specif. :  a  A  thinning  or  thinness ;  emacia¬ 
tion.  b  A  lessening  or  weakening;  diminution  in  force,  in¬ 
tensity,  etc.  C  In  brewing  and  distilling,  the  diminution 
of  density  of  the  wort  resulting  from  its  fermentation, 
attenuation  Charge  Duty  assessed  on  spirits,  calculated 
from  attenuation  as  shown  by  a  hydrometer, 
at'ter  (Xt'er),  n.  [AS.  dttor,  altor.]  1.  Poison  ;  venom.  Obs. 

2.  Gall;  fig.,  bitterness.  Obs.  Oxf.  E.  D. 

3.  (at/er)  Corrupt  matter  from  a  sore  ;  a  feverish  coating 
of  the  tongue.  Dial.  Eng.  &  Scot. 

at'ter  {dial,  at'er),  v.  t.  [AS.  tellrian .]  1.  To  poison  ; 

to  sting.  Obs.,  or  Dial.  Eng. 

2.  To  mix  with  gall ;  embitter.  Obs.  Oxf.  E.  D. 

at'ter-cop  (-k5p),  n.  [AS.  atlercoppa  a  spider ;  attor 
poison  -j-  coppa  head,  cup.]  Obs.  or  Dial.  1.  A  spider. 

2.  A  peevish  or  malignant  person. 

3.  A  spider’s  web. 

at  test'  (a-tgst'),  v.  t.  ;  at-test'ed  ;  at-test'ino.  [L.  altes- 
tari ;  ad  -}-  testari  to  bear  witness,  testis  witness :  cf.  F. 
ait ester.]  1.  To  bear  witness  to  ;  to  certify  ;  to  affirm  to 
be  true  or  genuine  ;  specif.,  to  witness  and  authenticate  by 
signing  as  a  witness;  also,  to  authenticate  officially  ;  as,  to 
attest  the  truth  of  a  writing,  a  copy  of  record. 

Facts  .  .  attested  by  particular  pagan  authors.  Addison. 

2.  To  afford  proof  of ;  to  manifest  ;  as,  the  ruins  of  Pal¬ 
myra  attest  its  ancient  magnificence. 

3.  To  call  to  witness  ;  to  invoke.  Archaic. 

The  sacred  streams  which  Heaven’s  imperial  state 
Attests  in  oaths,  and  fears  to  violate.  Dri/den. 

4.  To  put  (one)  on  oath  or  solemn  declaration. 

Syn.  —  See  vouch. 

at  test',  v.  i.  To  bear  witness ;  to  testify  ;  —  followed  by  to. 
attest',  n.  Witness  ;  testimony  ;  attestation. 

The  attest  of  eyes  and  ears.  Shak. 

at'tes-ta'tion  (Xt/gs-ta'shwu),  n.  [L.  attestalio:  cf.  F.  at¬ 
testation .]  Act  of  attesting  ;  esp.,  formal  authentication  of 
an  act  or  instrument  by  a  subscribing  witness  or  an  official ; 
also,  the  proof  or  evidence  by  which  anything  is  attested, 
at-test'a-tive  (ft-tSs'ta-tTv),  a.  Of  the  nature  of,  or  per¬ 
taining  to,  attestation. 

At'tic  (Xt'Tk),  a.  [L.  A tticus,  Gr.  ’Attiko?.]  1.  Of  or  per¬ 
taining  to  Attica,  in  Greece,  or  Athens,  its  principal 
city  ; —  now  used  asequiv.  to  Athenian ,  formerly  to  Greek. 
2.  Marked  by  such  qualities  as  were  characteristic  of  the 
Athenians; — applied  to  literary  or  artistic  style,  simple, 
pure,  and  of  a  refined  elegance  (often  opposed  to  Asiatic)  ; 
classical  ;  refined.  See  Greek,  n.,  5  h. 

What  neat  repast  shall  feast  us,  light  and  choice, 

Of  Attic  taste.  Milton. 

The  distinction  between  Attic  and  Asiatic  orators  is  of  great 
antiquity,  the  Attics  being  regarded  as  compressed  and  energetic 
in  their  style,  the  Asiatics  as  inflated  aud  deficient  in  force. 

Quintilian  xii.  10  It  runs.). 

Attic  base,  Arch.,  a  form  of  molded  .. 

base  consisting  of  an  upper  and  lower  iimll  I  :|j  ! 
torus  separated  by  a  scotia  and  two  ^ 

narrow  fillets ;  —  so  called  by  Vitruvius.  — 

and  assumed  to  be  the  typical  form  of 
base  for  the  Ionic  and  Corinthian  or¬ 
ders.  —  A.  Bee.  a  Sophocles  (49&-406  b.c.). 
the  tragic  poet  of  Athens;  — so  called 
by  the  ancients  on  account  of  the 
honeyed  sweetness  and  beauty  of  his 
productions,  b  See  Athenian  Bee.— 

A.  bird,  the  nightingale.  Milton.  — A. 
calendar.  See  Greek  calendar.  —  A. 
faith,  inviolable  faith.  — A.  Muse,  Xeno¬ 
phon,  the  celebrated  historian  ;  — so 
entitled  by  the  Greeks  because  of  his 
style,  which  was  regarded  as  a  model  of  simplicity  and 
elegance. —A.  reduplication,  Greek  Gram.,  the  doubling  of 
the  first  two  letters  of  the  stem,  with  temporal  augment, 
in  the  perfect  and  other  forms  of  certain  verbs  beginning 
with  a,  e,  o  ;  as  in,  eurj/xe/fa  from  e/xeio.  —  A.  salt,  A.  wit, 
poignant,  delicate  wit.  —  A.  school.  Sculpture ,  the  Greek 
school  centering  at  Athens  and  preeminent  in  delicacy 
and  refinement.  It  comprises  the  Early  Attic  school,  repre¬ 
sented  previous  to  the  Persian  wars  chiefly  by  the  Acropolis 
statues,  and  given  to  studies  of  elaborate  drapery  and  facial 
expression  of  mood  or  character,  and  later  represented  by 
the  works  of  Myron  and  of  Phidias  and  his  school,  when 
the  traits  of  the  Dorian  and  Ionian  schools  were  blended, 
as  in  the  Parthenon  ;  the  Second  Attic  school,  after  the  Pelo¬ 
ponnesian  wars,  represented  by  Scopas  and  Praxiteles  (see 
Hermes),  noted  for  the  charming  portrayal  of  sensuous 
beauty  and  pathos  ;  and  the  New  Attic  (or  Neo-Attic)  school, 
a  revival  in  Graeco-Roman  times,  represented  by  Polycles, 
Apollonius,  aud  Sosibius. 

At'tic,  n.  1.  A  native  of  Attica  or  Athens  ;  an  Athenian. 

2.  The  dialect  of  Attica.  See  Greek,  n.,  5. 
at'tic,  n.  [In  sense  ( a )  fr.  F.  attique ,  orig.  meaning  Attic. 
See  Attic,  a.]  1.  Arch,  a  A  low  story  or  wall  above  the 

main  order  or  orders  of  a  fagade,  in  the  classical  styles  ;  — 
a  term  introduced  in  the  17th  century.  Hence  :  b  A  room 
or  rooms  behind  that  part  of  the  exterior  ;  all  the  rooms 
immediately  below  the  roof. 

2.  Anat.  The  small  upper  space  of  the  tympanic  cavity. 

3.  The  head  ;  the  “  upper  story.”  Humorous. 

At'ti  cism  (iU/T-sTz’m),  n.  [Gr.  ’Attikiovluk.]  1.  A  favor¬ 
ing  of,  or  attachment  to,  the  Athenians. 

2.  A  peculiarity  or  characteristic  of  Attic  Greek;  hence, 
an  elegant,  or  well-turned,  expression. 

At'ti-cize  (-siz),  v.  t.  ;  At'ti-cized  (-slzd) ;  At'ti-ciz'ing 
(-siz'Tng).  [Gr.  arn,<i^eci/.]  To  make  conformable  to  the 
language,  customs,  etc.,  of  Attica. 


) 


Attic  Base  : 
m  Shaft  ;  ft  Upper 
Torus  ;  c  Scotia  ;  d 
Lower  Torus  ;  fff 
Fillets  ;  n  Plinth. 


At'tl-clze  (Xt'T-siz),  v.  i.  1.  To  side  with  the  Athenians. 
2.  To  use  the  Attic  idiom  or  style ;  to  conform  to  the  cus¬ 
toms  or  modes  of  thought  of  the  Athenians, 
attic  order.  Arch.  An  order,  as  of  pilasters,  adorning  the 
front  of  an  attic.  ,  . , 

attic  Story.  1.  The  space  inclosed  by  the  attic ;  hence,  the 
top  story.  See  attic,  n .,  1. 

2.  The  head.  Humorous. 

At'ti-CUS  (Xt'T-kws),  n.  [L.]  Lit.,  Attic;  —  masc.  prop, 
name.  Hence :  a  Addison  ;  —  a  name  given  by  Pope  in  his 
Epistle  to  Dr.  Arbuthnot,  which  forms  the  “  Prologue  to 
the  Satires.”  b  George  Faulkner  (d.  1775) ;  — so  called  by 
Lord  Chesterfield  in  a  celebrated  series  of  ironical  letters. 
C  Richard  Heber  ;  —  so  characterized  by  Dibdiu  in  his 
“  Bibliomania,  or  Book  Madness.” 

At'ti-dae  (-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.  ;  cf.  L.  Attus ,  a  surname  for 
persons  who  walk  on  the  tips  of  their  shoes,  Gr.  6.tt€lv 
to  move  rapidly.]  Zool.  A  family  of  stout,  short-legged 
spiders  with  large  eyes  and  great  power  of  jumping  ;  the 
jumping  spiders.  They  do  not  spin  webs  to  catch  their  prey. 
—  at'tid  (St'td),  n.  &  a. 

at  tire'  (d-tir'),  v.  t.  ;  at-tired'  (-tird')  ;  at-tir'ing  (-tlr'- 
Tng).  [ME.  atiren ,  OF.  atiner  ;  a  (L.  ad)  +  F.  tire  rank, 
order,  row  ;  of  uncertain  origin  :  cf.  AS.  tfr  glory,  OHG. 
ziari,  G.  zier ,  ornament.  Cf.  tire  headdress.]  1.  To  equip; 
set  in  order  ;  dispose.  Obs. 

2.  To  dress;  array;  adorn;  esp.,  to  clothe  with  elegant 
or  splendid  garments. 

Finely  attired  in  a  robe  of  white.  Shak. 

With  the  linen  miter  shall  he  be  attired.  Lev  xvi.  4. 
at  tire',  n.  1.  Equipment ;  outfit.  Obs. 

2.  Dress;  clothes;  anything  which  dresses  or  adorns;  esp., 
ornamental  clothing.  ‘4  Earth  in  her  rich  attire Milton. 

I’ll  put  myself  in  poor  and  mean  attire.  Shak. 

Can  a  maid  forget  her  ornaments,  or  a  bride  her  attire.  ? 

Jer.  ii.  32. 

3.  A  dress  ;  a  garment;  a  headdress;  an  ornament;  — 

usually  in  pi.  Obs.  Miss  Burney. 

4.  The  antlers,  or  antlers  and  scalp,  of  a  stag  or  buck. 

5.  Hot.  The  androecium  and  gyncecium  in  a  flower.  Obs. 
at-tire'ment  (-ment),  n.  [Cf.  OF.  atirement.]  Attire ; 

adornment. 

At'tis  (Xt'Ts),  n.  [L.  Allis,  Gr.  'Atti?.]  Myth.  A  Phryg¬ 
ian  god  of  vegetation  and  young  life,  the  counterpart  of 
the  Semitic  Adonis.  He  was  beloved  of  the  goddess  Cybele. 
According  to  one  story  he  was  slain  by  a  boar,  as  was 
Adonis  ;  according  to  another  he  died  from  loss  of  blood 
following  self-mutilation.  From  his  blood  sprang  violets. 
His  death  and  resurrection  were  annually  celebrated  at  a 
spring  festival.  See  Cybele  ;  cf.  Adonis. 
at'ti  tilde  (St'T-tud),  n.  [F.  attitude ,  It.  attitndine ,  LL.  apti- 
tudo ,  fr.  L.  aptus  suited,  fitted.  Cf.  aptitude.]  1.  Paint. 
tt*  Sculp.  The  posture,  action,  or  disposition  of  a  figure. 

2.  The  posture  or  position  of  a  person,  an  animal,  or  some¬ 
times  an  inanimate  object,  or  the  manner  in  which  the 
parts  of  the  body  are  disposed  ;  position  assumed  or  studied 
to  serve  a  purpose  ;  as,  a  threatening  attitude  ;  an  attitude 
of  entreaty. 

3.  Position  or  bearing  as  indicating  action,  feeling,  or 
mood  ;  as,  in  times  of  trouble  let  a  nation  preserve  a  firm 
attitude  ;  one’s  mental  altitude  in  respect  to  religion. 

The  attitude  of  the  country  was  rapidly  changing.  J.  R.  Green. 
Syn.  —  See  position. 

at  ti  tU'dl  nal  (Xt'i-tu'dT-nal),  a.  Relating  to  attitude, 
at  ti-tu  di  na'rl-an  (-na'rf-dn),  n.  One  who  attitudinizes ; 
a  posture  maker.  —  at  ti  tu  di  na'ri-an  ism  (-Tz’m),  n. 
at  ti-tu'di-nize  (-tu'dT-niz),  v.  i.  :  -nized  (-nizd) ;  -niz'ing 
(-niz'Tng).  To  assume  or  practice  attitudes  ;  to  strike  an 
attitude  ;  to  pose  for  effect.  —  at  ti  tu'di-niz  er  (-er). 

Maria,  who  is  the  most  picturesque  figure,  was  put  to  attitudi¬ 
nize  at  the  harp.  Hannah  More. 

In  every  line  that  he  wrote  Cicero  was  attitudinizing  for  pos¬ 
terity,  or  reflecting  on  the  effect  of  his  conduct  upon  his  interests 
or  his  reputation.  Froude. 

at'tle  (5t'’l),  n.  Mining.  Rubbish  or  refuse  ;  discarded 
broken  rock. 

at  torn'  (d-tfirn'),  V.  i.  [OF.  atorner ,  atumer ,  atoumer ,  to 
direct,  prepare,  dispose,  attorn  ;  a  (L.  ad)  torner  to  turn. 
See  turn,  v.  /.]  a  Feudal  Law.  To  turn  or  transfer  hom¬ 
age  and  service  from  one  lord  to  another  ;  to  render  homage 
and  service  (to  a  lord).  This  is  the  act  of  feudatories,  vassals, 
or  tenants,  upon  the  alienation  of  the  estate,  b  Modeim 
Law.  To  agree  to  become  tenant  to  one  as  owner  or  land¬ 
lord  of  an  estate  previously  held  of  another  ;  to  recognize 
one  (expressly  or  by  implication)  as  landlord  or  the  person 
in  whose  behalf  one  holds  something.  See  attornment,  2. 
at- torn',  v.  t.  To  turn  or  transfer,  as  from  one  estate  or  lord 
to  another  ;  to  transfer  (homage,  service,  rents,  etc.), 
at-tor'ney  (d-tflr'nT),  n.  ;  pi.  -neys  (-nTz).  [ME.  aturneye , 
OF.  atorne ,  p.  p.  of  atorner:  cf.  LL.  atturnatus ,  attomatus, 
fr.  attornare.  See  attorn.]  1.  Substitute;  proxy;  agent.  Obs. 

And  will  have  no  attornei /  but  myself.  Shak. 

2.  Law.  One  who  is  legally  appointed  by  another  to  trans¬ 
act  any  business  for  him  ;  an  attorney  in  fact ;  specif.,  a 
legal  agent  (an  attorney  at  law)  qualified  to  act  for  suit¬ 
ors  and  defendants  in  legal  proceedings.  An  attorney  is 
either  public  or  private.  A  private  attorney,  or  an  attorney 
in  fact ,  is  a  person  appointed  by  another,  by  a  letter  or 
power  of  attorney,  to  transact  any  business  for  him  out  of 
court ;  but,  in  a  more  extended  sense,  this  class  includes 
any  agent  employed  in  any  business,  or  to  do  any  act  in 
pais,  ior  another  (cf.  agent,  2).  A  public  attorney,  or  attor¬ 
ney  at  law,  is  a  practitioner  in  a  court  of  law,  legally  quali¬ 
fied  to  prosecute  and  defend  actions  in  such  court,  on  the 
retainer  of  clients.  The  attorney  at  law  answers  to  the  pro¬ 


curator  of  the  civilians,  to  the  solicitor  in  chancery,  and  to 
the  proctor  in  the  ecclesiastical  and  admiralty  courts,  and 
all  of  these  are  comprehended  under  the  more  general  term 
lawyer.  In  Great  Britain,  and  in  some  States  of  the  United 
States,  attorneys  are  distinguished  from  counselors,  or  in 
England  barristers,  in  that  the  business  of  the  former  is  to 
carry  on  the  practical  and  formal  parts  of  the  suit  and  of 
the  latter  to  plead  or  argue  causes  in  open  court.  In  many 
States  of  the  United  States,  however,  no  such  distinction 
exists.  In  England,  by  the  Judicature  Act  of  1873  the  title 
attorney  was  abolished,  and  attorneys  at  law  were  denomi¬ 
nated  solicitors.  Cf.  advocate,  1. 

at-tor  ney-gen'er-al  (d-tQr/nt-j6n'er-dl),  n. ;  pi.  attor¬ 
ney-generals  or  attorneys-general.  Law.  The  chief  law 
officer  of  the  state,  empowered  to  act  in  all  litigation  in 
which  the  law-executing  power  is  a  party,  and  to  advise 
the  supreme  executive  whenever  required, 
at-torn'ment  (d-ttirn'ment),  n.  [OF.  atornemenl.  See  at¬ 
torn.]  1.  A  turning  over  or  assigning;  assignment.  Rare. 
2  Law.  Act  of  a  feudatory,  vassal,  or  tenant,  by  which 
he  consents,  upon  the  alienation  of  an  estate,  to  receive  a 
new  lord  or  superior,  and  transfers  to  him  his  homage  and 
service ;  the  agreement  or  acknowledgment  by  a  tenant 
that  he  holds  his  tenement  of  a  new  person  as  landlord  ; 
hence,  in  bailments,  the  acknowledgment  by  a  bailee  that 
he  holds  the  property  on  behalf  of  a  new  party.  An  at¬ 
tornment  acts  as  an  estoppel  to  prevent  the  one  attorning 
from  denying  the  title  of  the  one  to  whom  he  attorns, 
at  tract'  (d-trXkt'),  V.  t.  ;  at-tract'ed;  at-tract'ing.  [L. 
attractus ,  p.  p.  of  attrahere;  ad trahere  to  draw.  See 
trace,  v.  t.~\  1.  To  draw  or  draw  in,  as  by  suction; 

specif.,  to  inhale.  Obs. 

2-  To  draw  to,  or  cause  to  tend  to;  esp.,  to  cause  to  ap¬ 
proach,  adhere,  or  combine  ;  or  to  cause  to  resist  divulsion, 
separation,  or  decomposition  ;  to  act  upon  by  attraction. 

All  bodies  and  all  parts  of  bodies  mutually  attract  themselves 
and  one  another.  Derham . 

3.  To  draw  by  influence  of  a  moral  or  emotional  kind  ;  to 
engage  or  fix,  as  the  mind,  attention,  etc. ;  to  invite  or 
allure  ;  as,  to  attract  admirers. 

Attracted  by  thy  beauty  still  to  gaze.  Milton. 

Syn.  — Draw,  allure,  invite,  entice,  influence, 
attracted -disk  electrometer,  an  electrometer  in  which  the 
attraction  is  determined  between  a  metal  plate  and  a  disk 
suspended  just  above  and  parallel  to  it.  Cf.  balance  elec¬ 
trometer. 

at-trac'tion  (d-trXk'slmn),  n.  [L.  attractio:  cf.  F.  attrac¬ 
tion .]  1.  Act,  process,  property,  or  power  of  attracting. 

2.  Physics.  A  force  acting  mutually  between  particles  of 
matter  tending  to  draw  them  together  and  resisting  their 
separation.  See  force.  Of  the  various  forms  of  attraction, 
gravitation  acts  universally  and  varies  with  the  inverse 
square  of  the  intervening  distance  ;  magnetic  and  electri¬ 
cal  attraction  are  of  limited  sensible  range  and  polar  in 
action  ;  chemical  affinity ,  and  cohesion  and  adhesion  (of 
which  capillarity  is  a  form),  act  only  at  insensible  distances. 

3.  That  which  attracts  ;  an  attractive  object  or  feature. 
Syn.  —  Allurement,  enticement,  charm. 

attraction  of  composition,  Chem .,  chemical  affinity.  Obs. 
attraction  sphere  1  Zool.  a  The  central  mass  of  the 
aster  in  mitotic  cell  division;  centrosphere.  b  Less  often, 
the  mass  of  arclioplasm  left  bv  the  aster  in  the  resting  cell. 
2  Bot.  A  small  body  situated  on  or  near  the  nucleus  in  the 
cells  of  some  of  the  lower  plants,  consisting  of  two  cen- 
trospheres  containing  centrosomes.  It  exercises  an  im¬ 
portant  function  in  mitosis.* 

at-trac'tive  (-ttv),  a.  [Cf.  F.  attractif .]  Having  the  power 
or  quality  of  attracting  ;  as,  the  attractive  force  of  bodies. 
Sir  I.  Newton.  “  Attractive  graces.”  Milton. 

—  at  trac'tive-ly.  adv.  —  at  trac'tive-ness,  n. 
at'tra-hent  (Xt'rd-hent),  a.  [L.  attrahens ,  p.  pr.  of  attra¬ 
here.  See  attract,  v.  /.]  Attracting  ;  drawing, 
at'tra-hent,  n.  1.  That  which  attracts,  as  a  magnet. 

The  motion  of  the  steel  to  its attrahent.  Glanvill. 
2.  Med.  A  substance  which,  by  irritating  the  surface, 
excites  action  in  the  part  to  which  it  is  applied,  as  any 
blistering  agent  ;  a  sinapism. 

at  trib'Ute  (d-trTb'ut ;  see  note  below),  v.  t. ;  at-trib'ut-ed 
(-u-t6d) ;  at-trib'ut-ing  (-u-tTng).  [L.  attributus,  p.  p.  of 
attribuere;  ad tnbuere  to  bestow.  See  tribute.]  To 
ascribe  ;  to  consider,  give,  or  bestow  (something)  as  due  or 
appropriate  to  ;  to  refer,  as  an  effect  to  a  cause  ;  to  impute; 
to  assign  ;  to  consider  as  belonging  to. 

We  attribute  nothing  to  God  that  hath  any  repugnancy  or  con¬ 
tradiction  in  it.  Ah/>.  Tillotson. 

The  merit  of  service  is  seldom  ath'ibuted  to  the  true  and  exact 
performer.  Shak. 

Syn.  — See  refer. 

©^“Formerly  accented  at'tri-bute  and  at-tri-buter ,  later  yielding 
to  the  tendency  to  distinguish  verbs  from  oubstantivesof  the  same 
spelling  by  a  diff  erent  accent.  See  Guide  to  Pron.,  §  81. 
at'tri-bute  (Xt'rT-but),  n.  [L.  attribulum:  cf.  F.  attribut .] 

1.  That  which  is  attributed  ;  a  quality  considered  as  be¬ 
longing  to,  or  inherent  in,  a  person  or  thing ;  an  essential 
or  necessary  property  or  characteristic. 

But  mercy  is  above  this  sceptered  sway  ;  .  .  . 

It  is  an  attribute  to  God  himself.  Shak. 

2.  Reputation.  Poetic.  Shak. 

3.  Paint  d‘  Sculp.  A  conventional  symbol  of  office,  char¬ 
acter,  or  identity,  added  to  any  particular  figure  ;  as,  a 
club  is  the  attribute  of  Hercules. 

4.  Gram.  A  word  denoting  an  attribute  or  quality  ;  an  at¬ 
tributive  adjunct,  as  an  adjective  or  adjective  phrase,  etc. 
5  Logic.  Any  quality  or  characteristic  (as  of  quantity  or 
relation)  which  may  be  predicated  of  some  subject ;  specif., 
suclua  quality  or  characteristic  as  belongs  to  the  subject 
essentially  or  necessarily  ;  —  opposed  to  accident. 


at-ten'u  at  er,  a  tor,  u.  An  at- 
tenuant.  Obs.  [uant.  Oft*. I 
at-ten 'u-a-tive,  a.  5r  n.  Atten-| 
at'ter-cope'.  Var.  of  attercof. 
attere  Ohs.  corrupt  of  at  the. 

||  at  t^'reau'  (AUa'ro'),  w.  [F.] 
Coo kerj/.  A  kind  of  rngout. 
at'ter-11,  n.  Atter.  Dial  Eng. 
at'ter  iothe,  n.  [AS.  dtorlaBe , 
attorldSe. \  An  antidote  for 
poison.  Obs.  [mi  nal.  I 

at-ter'ml-nal.  Var  of  IDTER-| 
at-ter'mine  Ul-tOr'mTn),  v.  t 
[OF.  aterminer,  L.  atterminare .1 
Law.  To  fix  the  term  or  limit 
of  ;  esp.,  to  put  off  payment  of 
(a  debt)  until  an  appointed  date. 
Rare  —  at-ter'mine-ment.  n. 
at'tern,  a.  [AS.  sc  tren j  ft  ftren.] 
Venomous.  Obs.  or  Dial. 
at-terr',  v.  t.  [F.  aMerrer.]  To 
prostrate  ;  humble.  Obs. 


at'ter-rate  (&t'?r-at),  v.  t.  [It. 
atterrare :  L.  ad  +  terra  earth.] 
To  fill  up  with  alluvium  />r 
other  earth.  Obs  —  at'ter-ra'- 
tlon  (-S'shiZnL  n.  Obs. 
at'ter-y,  a.  Like  or  containing 
atter:  poisonous ;  malignant; 
purulent.  Obs.  or  Dial. 
at-test'a-ble,  a.  See -able. 
attest 'ant.  a.  [L.  attesfans, 
p.  pr.]  Attesting.  —  u.  An  at¬ 
test  er.  [Oft*.  I 

at  test'ate.  v.  t.  To  attest.  | 
at'tes  ta  tor,  n.  One  who  attests 
something.  [who  attests. I 

at-test'er,  at-tes'tor,  n.  One| 
at-te8'tive,  a.  Attesting.  Rare. 
Att.  Gen.  Abbr.  Attorney-Gen¬ 
eral. 

atthamant.  d*  adamant 
At-thar'a-tes  (cl-thftr'd-tez). 

Bib. 


At'ti-cal.  a.  Attic  Oft*, 
at-tice'.  v.  t.  [OF.  aticier;  cf. 
atisier ,  F.  attiser.  Cf.  entice.] 
To  iastigate  :  entice.  Oft*. 
At'ti-cist  (at'l-slst),  n.  [Gr. 
’ Attiki<xtt7<>-]  One  who  affects 
Attic  style. 

at-tig'u  ous  (tf-tTg'fl-us),  a. 
[L.  attiguus.  fr.  attingere  to 
touch  J  Contiguous.  Obs.  — 
at-tig'u-ous-ness.  n.  Obs. 
attlncture  +  attajnture 
at-tinge'  (/1-tTnj').  v.  t.  [L.  at¬ 
tingere  to  touch.  See  attain.] 
Oft*.  1.  To  touch  lightly. 

2.  To  affect ;  influence, 
at-tin'gence  (d-tTn'j^ns),  at- 
tin'gen  cy  (-j^n-sT).  n.  Lit.,  a 
touening  :  hence,  effect  ;  oper¬ 
ation  ;  influence.  Oft*,  or  R. 
attlr  atter. 
at-tired'  OMTrd'),  p.  a.  Hunt. 


Her.  Provided  with  an  attire, 
or  antlers,  as  a  stag, 
at-tir'er,  n.  One  who  attires. 
attiBe  +  attic  E. 
at^ti'tle,  r.  t  [L.  attitulare  to 
name.]  To  name  for  ;  dedicate. 
Oft*.  [achar. 

att-Jar'  (fit-yiir').  Var.  of 

at'tle  ettlk.  [atolk. 

II  at  to'le  (a-to'la).  Var.  of 

at  tol'lent  (d-t5l'rnt),  a.  [L. 
otto! lens,  p.  pr.)  Lifting  up  ; 
raising  :  as,  an  attoUent  muscle, 
at- tone',  adv.  See  at  one.  Oft*, 
at-tor'nev  (rf-tQr'nT),  ?\  t.  To 
perform  by  proxy  ;  to  employ 
]  as  a  proxy.  Oft*.  Shak. 

at-tor'ney-dom  (-dum),  n.  See 

at^tor'ney  ism  (-Yz’m),  n.  The 
practice  or  peculiar  cleverness 
of  attorneys. 


at-tor'ney- ship,  n.  See  -ship. 
at-touir',  at- tour'.  Vars.  of 
atoir.  Scot. 
attourne.  i*  attorney. 
at  tourne',  v.  t.  Sf  i.  [OF.  atour- 
nev ,  atorner,  to  turn.]  To  re¬ 
turn.  Oft*. 

attract',  ».  LCf.  L.  attractus.] 
Attraction  ;  in  pi.,  charms.  Obs. 
attract' able,  a.  See  -able. 

—  at- tract  a-til'l-ty,  n.  Rare. 

—  at-tract'a-bie-ness.  n. 
at-trait'er.  n.  One  that  at¬ 
tracts. 

at-trac'tile  (-tYl),  a.  Having 
power  to  attract, 
at-tract'ing-ly,  adv.  of  attract¬ 
ing,  p.  pr. 

at  trac'tion-al-ly,  adv.  By 
means  of  attraction, 
at  trac'tion-i8t,  n.  An  advocate 
of  the  theory  of  attraction.  Obs. 


at  trac'tiv.  Attractive.  R.  Sp. 
at-trac'tive,  n.  That  which 
attracts  ;  an  attraction.  Oft*, 
at  trac-tiv'i-ty,  n  Attractive 

power. 

at-trac'tor,  n.  One  that  at¬ 
tracts.  —  at-trac'to-ry,  a  06*. 
at  trap',  i\  t.  [F.  aftraper  to 
catch  ;  d,  (L.  ad)  +  trappe  trap. 
See  trap  (for  game).]  To  en¬ 
trap  ;  insnare.  Oft*, 
at-trap',  r.  t.  [ad-  -f  trap  to 
adorn/]  To  adorn  with  trap¬ 
pings  ;  to  array.  Oft*, 
attrec-ta'tion  (it'rJk-ta'- 
slvun),  n.  [L.  atfrectatio ;  ad 
-I-  tractare  to  handle.]  Han¬ 
dling  or  touching.  Obs. 
at-trec'tive.  d*  attractive. 
at-trib'ut-a-bl.  Attributable. 
Ref.  Sp. 

at-trlb'ut-a-ble,  a.  See -able. 


ale,  senate,  clire,  itm,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofa ;  eve,  event,  6nd,  recent,  maker ;  ice,  ill ;  old,  6bey,  orb,  ddd,  s8ft,  connect ;  use,  unite,  urn,  fip,  circus,  menu  • 

li  Foreign  Word,  d*  Obsolete  Variant  of.  -f  combined  with.  =  equals. 
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6  Melaph.  A  necessary  quality  of  substance,  whether 
material  or  spiritual.  In  Spinoza’s  philosophy,  attribute  is 
that  which  the  mind  perceives  as  constituting  the  essence 
of  substance.  The  one  divine  substance  may  have  an  in¬ 
finite  number  of  attributes,  but  only  extension  and  thought 
are  known  to  us.  (See  Spinozism.) 

Syn.  —  See  quality. 

attri  bution  (St/rY-bu'shfin),  n.  [L.  attributio :  cf .  F.  attri¬ 
bution.']  Act  of  attributing ;  also,  that  which  is  ascribed 
or  attributed  ;  an  ascribed  quality  or  character. 

So  far  at  least  as  attributions  that  can  be  called  in  anv  way 
certain,  or  even  probable,  are  concerned.  Saintsbury. 

at  trib'U-tive  (a-trib'u-tTv),  a.  [Cf.  F.  attributif.]  1  At¬ 
tributing;  pertaining  to,  or  of  the  nature  of,  an  attribute  ; 
expressing  or  assigning  an  attribute.  Specif.  :  Gram. 
Designating  an  adjective  or  other  adjunct  word  when 
standing  with  its  qualified  noun  to  denote  the  qualification 
as  assumed  instead  of  predicated,  as  in,  yellow  gold,  the 
village  school ;  —  distinguished  from  a  predicate  or  predi¬ 
cative  adjective,  etc.,  as  in,  gold  is  yellow.  See  predicate,  a. 

2.  Of  an  attributed  or  assigned  nature  or  origin.  Rare. 

—  at  trib'u  tive-ly.  adv.  —  at-trib'u-tive  ness,  n. 
at-trib'U  tive,  n.  Gram.  An  attributive  word;  esp.,  a 
modifying  word  joined  to  a  noun  ;  an  adjective  or  adjective 
equivalent. 

at-trite'  (a-trit'),  a.  [L.  attritus ,  p.  p.  of  atterere;  ad  -f- 
terere  to  rub.  See  trite.]  1.  Rubbed  ;  worn  by  friction. 
Obs.  or  R.  Milton. 

2.  Theol.  Having  attrition  ;  — opposed  to  contrite. 
at  tri'tion  (fi-trTsh'wn),  7i.  [L.  attrilio:  cf.  F.  attrition.] 

1.  Act  of  rubbing  together  ;  friction  ;  act  of  wearing,  or 
state  of  being  worn;  a  place  worn  by  friction  ;  abrasion. 

Effected  by  attrition  of  the  inward  stomach.  Arbuthnot. 

2.  Theol.  Grief  for  sin  arising  ouly  from  fear  of  punish¬ 
ment  or  feelings  of  shame.  See  contrition. 

Attrition,  the  servile  fear  of  one  who  deplores  sin  from  the 
dread  of  hell.  Q.  p.  Fisher. 

Syn.  —  See  contrition. 

at-trl'tus  (5-tri'tws),  7i.  [L.,  a  rubbing  against.  See  at- 

trite.]  Matter  pulverized  by  attrition, 
at-tune'  (&-tun'),  v.  t. ;  at-tuned'  (-tund') ;  at-tun'ing 
(-tun'Tng).  [ad-  -f-  tune.]  1.  To  tune  or  put  m  tune;  to 
make  melodious  or  harmonious  ;  to  adjust  to,  or  use  with, 
the  right  pitch  or  tone ;  specif.,  in  Physics ,  to  bring  into 
syntony  ;  as,  to  attune  the  voice  to  a  harp. 

2.  To  arrangiA^tly  ;  to  make  accordant. 

Wake  to  energy  each  social  aim, 

Attuned  spontaneous  to  the  will  of  Jove.  Beattie. 
at  tune'ment.  n.  An  attuning;  specif.,  Physics ,  syntony. 
a-twaln'  (d-twan'),  adv.  [a-  on-j-  twain.]  In  twain  ;  asun¬ 
der.  Obs.  or  Poetic.  “  Cuts  atwain  the  knots.”  Tennyson. 
a  tween'  (a-twen'),  adv.  or  prep.  [Cf.  between.]  Between. 
Archaic.  Spenser.  Tennyson. 

At'wood’s  ma  chine' (St'wdodz).  Physics.  A  device  for 
demonstrating  the  laws  of  falling  bodies,  invented  by 
George  Atwood  (1746-1807),  an  English  mathematician.  It 
consists  essentially  of  a  nearly  frictionless  wheel  which 
carries  a  cord  with  e.qual  weights  suspended  from  its  ends. 
When  a  small  additional  weight  is  applied  at  one  end  of 
the  cord,  the  resulting  acceleration  in  downward  motion  is 
in  the  same  ratio  as  that  of  bodies  falling  freely  through 
space  under  the  influence  of  gravitation;  and  when  the 
added  weight  is  detached,  as  by  a  ring,  the  motion  of  the 
original  weights  continues  at  the  rate  reached  under  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  the  added  weight. 

a-typ'ic  (d-tTp'Tk)  )  a.  [See  A-  not.]  That  has  no  type; 
a-typ'i  cal  (-T-kdl)  )  devoid  of  typical  character  ;  irregu¬ 
lar;  unlike  the  type.  — a-typ'i-cal-ly,  adv. 

{|  au  bade'  ((^bad'),  n.  [F.]  A  piece  of  music  to  be  per¬ 
formed  or  sung  at  dawn  ;  an  open-air  morning  serenade  ; 
hence,  any  morning  concert ;  —  now  sometimes  applied  to 
a  lyric  piece  suggestive  of  morning. 

The  crowing  cock  .  .  . 

Sang  his  aubade  with  lusty  voice  and  clear.  Longfellow. 
au'burn  (6'bwrn),  a.  [ME.  aubvrne  blonde,  OF.  alborne, 
aubome ,  fr.  LL.  albumus  whitish,  fr.  L.  albus  white.] 

1.  Flaxen-colored.  Obs.  Florio. 

2.  Reddish  brown. 

His  auburn  locks  on  either  shoulder  flowed.  Dryden. 

Au  bus  son'  (o^u'seN'),  n.,  or  Aubusson  carpet  A 

kind  of  tapestry  carpet  made  by  hand,  in  one  piece,  of  fine 
material,  and  in  elegant  designs  and  colors  ;  —  so  called 
from  its  place  of  manufacture,  Aubusson,  France. 

Au  casein'  and  Ni'COlette'  (o'ka's^N',  ne'ko/lSt').  [F.]  A 
pair  of  devoted  lovers  in  the  Old  French  romance  (13th 
century)  “  Aucassin  et  Nicolette.”  The  romance  is  written 
in  alternating  passages  of  prose  and  verse,  and  describes 
the  trials  and  ultimate  felicity  of  the  lovers. 


auc'tlon  (bk'shun),  n.  [L.  audio ,  lit.,  an  increasing,  fr.  L. 
augere ,  auctum ,  to  increase.  See  augment.]  1.  A  public 
sale  of  property  to  the  highest  bidder,  as  where  succes¬ 
sive  increased  bids  are  made,  esp.  such  a  sale  by  a  person 
licensed  and  authorized  for  the  purpose.  In  Scotland  and 
northern  England  called  a  roup;  in  the  United  States 
locally  called  a  vendue.  Cf.  by  inch  of  candle ,  under  inch  ; 
Dutch  auction. 

In  the  United  States,  the  more  prevalent  expression 
is  “to  sell,  or  put  up,  at  auction;”  in  England,  “to  sell 
by  auction ;  ”  ‘rto  put  up  to  auction.” 

2.  The  things  sold  or  put  up  at  auction.  Obs. 

3.  Increase  ;  growth.  A  Latinism.  Obs. 

Ask  you  why  Phryne  the  whole  auction  buys?  Pope. 
auc'tlon,  v.  t.  To  sell  by  auction.  Crabbe. 

auc'tion-a-ry  (-a-rT),  a.  [L.  auctionarius.]  Of  or  per¬ 
taining  to  an  auction.  Rare. 

With  auctionary  hammer  in  thy  hand.  Dryden. 
auc  tlon-eer'  (dk'sht/n-er'),  n.  A  person  who  sells  or 
makes  a  business  of  selling  by  auction.  Before  the  goods 
are  knocked  down  auctioneers  are  agents  only  for  the 
seller ;  afterwards  they  become  agents  for  the  buyer  also, 
auc  tion-eer',  v.  t.  To  sell  by  auction  ;  to  auction, 
auction  Pitch.  Cards.  A  game,  resembling  seven-up,  in 
which  the  other  players  make  bids  to  the  eldest  hand  for 
the  privilege  of  determining  the  trump  suit  by  “  pitching  ” 
or  leading  a  card  of  the  suit  chosen. 

Au'  CU-ba  (6'ku-bd),  n.  [NL.,  prob.  of  Jap.  origin  ;  cf.  Jap. 
aoba  green  leaves,  aoi,  aoku,  green.]  Bot.  A  small  genus 
of  East  Asiatic  cornaceous  shrubs,  the  species  of  which,  esp. 
A .  japotiica ,  are  cultivated  in  Europe  and  America  for  their 
handsome  yellow-mottled  foliage,  showy  flowers,  and  orna¬ 
mental  red  berries.  Also  [/.  c.],  a  plant  of  this  genus, 
au  da'clous  (S-da'slv&s),  a.  [F.  audacieux ,  fr.  L.  audacia 
audacity,  fr.  audax ,  - acis ,  bold,  fr.  audere  to  dare.] 

1.  Daring;  spirited  ;  adventurous. 

A b  in  a  cloudy  chair,  ascending  rides 
Audacious.  Milton. 

2.  Contemning  the  restraints  of  law,  religion,  or  decorum  ; 
bold  in  wickedness  ;  presumptuous  ;  brazenly  impudent ; 
insolent.  “  Audacious  traitor.”  Shak.  “Such  auda¬ 
cious  neighborhood.”  Milton. 

3-  Committed  with,  or  proceeding  from,  daring  effrontery 
or  contempt  of  law,  morality,  or  decorum.  “  Audacious 
cruelty.”  “  Audacious  prate.”  Shak. 

4.  Inspiring  audacity.  “  Audacious  ale.”  Fletcher.  Rare. 

—  au-da'cious-ly,  adv.  —  au  da'clous  ness,  n. 
au  dac'i  ty  (8-dSs'T-tT),  n.  1.  Quality  or  state  of  being 
audacious;  audaciousness. 

The  freedom  and  audacity  necessary  in  the  commerce  of  men. 

Tatter. 

With  the  most  arrogant  audacity.  Joye. 

2.  Something  audacious,  as  an  act  or  person.  Rare. 

Syn.  —  Impertinence,  sauciness,  impudence,  presump^ 
tion,  assurance,  hardihood,  shamelessness,  insolence.  — 
Audacity,  effrontery  agree  in  the  idea  of  undue  boldness 
in  speech  or  behavior.  Audacity,  as  here  compared,  im¬ 
plies  bold  and  open  disregard  of  convention,  decorum,  or 
moral  restraint ;  effrontery  is  shameless  and  impudent 
audacity.  See  officious,  arrogant,  confidence. 

A  certain  audacity,  or  bizarrerie  of  motive.  W.  Pater. 
The  dramatist  .  .  .  turned  the  odious  and  ridiculous  parts,  as¬ 
signed  by  the  original  author  to  the  British,  against  the  Yankees 
themselves.  There  is  a  quiet  effrontery  in  this  that  is  of  a  rare 
and  peculiar  character.  Scott. 

Au'dhum-la  (ou'fefeoom-la),  n.  [I cel.  AuSumla.]  Norse 
Myth.  The  cow,  formed  from  frost,  that  nourished  Ymir 
with  four  streams  of  milk,  and  licked  out  of  the  salty  frost 
stones  a  being,  Buri,  who  was  the  progenitor  of  the  gods, 
au'di-ble  (6'dT-b’l),  a.  [LL.  audibilis ,  fr.  L.  audire ,  au- 
ditum ,  to  hear:  cf.  Gr.  cueirtohear,  Skr.  avis  evidently. 
Cf.  obedient.]  Capable  of  being  heard  ;  actually  heard  ;  as, 
an  audible  voice  or  whisper.  —  au  di-bil'i-ty  (-bll'T-tl), 
au'di-ble  ness,  n.  —  au'di-bly  (  bit),  adv. 
au'di-ence  (6'di-£ns),  ?i.  [F.  audience ,  L.  audientia ,  fr. 
audire  to  hear.  See  audible,  a.]  1.  Act  or  state  of  hear¬ 
ing  ;  attention  to  sounds  ;  hearing.  Chaucer. 

Thou,  therefore,  give  due  audience ,  and  attend.  Milton. 

2.  Opportunity  of  being  heard  ;  admittance  to  a  hearing. 

According  to  the  fair  play  of  the  world. 

Let  me  have  audience  :  l  am  sent  to  speak.  Shak. 

3.  A  formal  hearing  ;  specif.  :  a  A  judicial  hearing  ;  a 
trial.  Now  Rare,  b  A  formal  interview,  esp.  with  a 
sovereign  or  the  head  of  a  government,  for  conference  or 
the  transaction  of  business. 

4.  An  auditory  ;  an  assembly  of  hearers.  Also  applied  by 
authors  to  their  readers. 

Fit  audience  find,  though  few.  Milton. 

He  drew  his  audience  upward  to  the  sky.  Dryden. 
5  An  audiencia. 


au'dl-ent  (6'dT-ent),  a.  [L.  audiens,  p.  pr.]  Listening ; 
paying  attention  ;  as,  audient  souls.  Mrs.  Browning. 
au'dl-ent,  n.  A  hearer  ;  specif.  :  Eccl.  Hist,  a  In  the 
early  church,  a  member  of  the  first  class  of  unbaptized 
catechumens,  who  was  permitted  to  hear  the  sermon,  but 
not  the  holy  mysteries,  b  In  the  early  Eastern  Church, 
a  penitent  of  the  second  class,  who  was  permitted  to  stand 
in  the  narthex  while  the  catechumens  were  present,  and 
withdrew  with  them.  See  penitent. 
au'dile  (6'dTl),  n.  [L.  audire  to  hear.]  Psychol.  One 
whose  thoughts  take  the  form  of  mental  sounds  or  of  in¬ 
ternal  discourse  rather  than  of  visual  or  motor  images.  Cf. 
MOTILE,  VISUAL1ZER. 

au  di  om'e  ter  (o'dT-Sm'e-ter),  n.  [L.  audire  to  hear  -f- 
- meter .]  Acous.  An  instrument  by  which  the  power  of 
hearing,  or  the  audibility  or  intensity  of  sounds,  can  be 
measured.  —  au  di  om'e-try  (-trT),  n. 
au'di  phone  (6'di-fon),  n.  [L.  audire  to  hear  -f-  Gr. 
sound.]  An  instrument  consisting  of  a  metallic  dia¬ 
phragm,  or  plate,  which,  placed  against  the  teeth,  conveys 
sound  vibrations  to  the  auditory  nerve  and  enables  the 
deaf  to  hear  more  or  less  distinctly  ;  a  dentiphone. 
au'dit  (6'dTt),  n.  [L.  auditus  a  hearing,  fr.  audire.  See 
audible,  a.]  1.  An  audience  ;  a  hearing.  Obs. 

He  appeals  to  a  high  audit.  Milton. 

2.  An  examination  in  general  ;  esp.,  a  formal  or  official 
examination  and  authentication  of  accounts,  with  witnesses, 
vouchers,  etc.;  a  rendering  and  settling  of  accounts. 

3.  The  result  of  such  an  examination,  or  an  account  as  ad¬ 
justed  by  auditors ;  final  statement  of  account. 

Yet  I  can  make  my  audit  up.  Shak . 

4  Balance  paid  or  payable  at  a  settlement  of  account; 
hence,  revenue  ;  receipts.  Obs. 

It  [a  little  brook]  paid  to  its  common  audit  no  more  than  the 
revenues  of  a  little  cloud.  Jer.  Taylor. 

5-  =  AUDIT  ALE. 

au'dit,  v.  t.  ;  au'dit-ed  ;  au'dit-ing.  1.  To  examine  and 
adjust,  as  an  account  or  accounts  ;  as,  to  audit  the  accounts 
of  a  treasurer,  or  of  parties  to  a  suit  pending  in  court. 

2.  To  reckon  ;  estimate.  Obs.  Fidler. 

au'dit,  v.  i.  1.  To  draw  up  or  present  an  account.  Obs. 

2.  To  make  audit,  or  official  examination,  of  accounts, 
audit  ale.  A  kind  of  ale  brewed  at  the  English  universi¬ 
ties,  orig.  for  the  day  of  audit. 

II  au-di'ta  que  rela  (6-dI'tdkwe-re'la).  [L.,the  complaint 
having  been  heard.]  Law.  A  common-law  writ  lying  for 
a  party  against  whom  judgment  is  recovered,  but  to  whom 
facts  constituting  a  good  basis  for  discharge  have  subse¬ 
quently  accrued  or  become  possible  which  could  not  have 
been  availed  of  to  prevent  such  judgment.  The  audita 
querela  is  in  effect  an  independent  action.  The  same  relief  is 
now  often  granted  upon  motion,  and  the  writ  is  therefore  dis¬ 
used  or  abolished  in  some  States  of  the  United  States,  and  by 
Ord.  XLII.  r.  27  in  Great  Britain, 
au-di'tion  (6-dish'?ni),  n.  [L.  auditio :  cf.  F.  audition.] 

1.  Act  of  hearing  or  listening  ;  experience  of  auditory  sen¬ 
sation  ;  hearing. 

Audition  may  be  active  or  passive  *,  hence  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  listening  and  simply  hearing.  Dunylison. 

2  The  power,  faculty,  or  sense  of  hearing. 

3.  Something  heard.  Rare. 

au'di-tive  (o'dT-tTv),  a.  [Cf.  F.  auditif.]  Auditory, 
au'di  tor  (6'dT-ter),  n.  [OF.  auditour ,  F.  auditeur ,  L.  au¬ 
ditor,  fr.  audire.  See  audible,  a.]  1.  A  hearer  or  lis¬ 
tener.  Chaucer. 

2.  A  person  appointed  and  authorized  to  audit  or  examine 
an  account  or  accounts,  compare  charges  with  vouchers, 
examine  parties  and  witnesses,  allow  or  reject  charges,  and 
state  the  balance.  Auditors  are  usually  employed  for  the 
official  examination  of  public  accounts  as  well  as  those  of 
large  corporations,  banks,  societies,  estates,  etc. 

3.  A  disciple  ;  a  catechumen  ;  an  audient. 

The  elect  were  a  class  above  the  auditors  or  novices.  O.  P.  Fisher. 

4.  One  who  hears  judicially  ;  specif.:  a  The  presiding  offi¬ 
cial  of  the  Court  of  Audience.  Eng.  b  The  presiding  official 
of  a  court  of  inquiry  in  criminal  cases  in  various  European 
countries,  c  A  judicial  assessor  to  courts-martial  in  some 
countries. 

audi-to'rl-al  (o'dT-to'rY-al),  a.  1.  Auditory.  Rare. 

2.  Of  or  pertaining  to  an  audit  or  an  auditor, 
audi-to'ri-um  (-to'rl-wm),  n.  ;  pi.  E.  -riums  (-rT-wmz),  L. 
-RiA(-rT-d).  [L.  See  auditory,  n.]  The  part  of  a  church, 
theater,  or  other  public  building,  assigned  to  the  audience. 
In  ancient  churches  the  auditorium  was  the  nave,  where 
hearers  stood  to  be  instructed ;  in  monasteries  it  was  an 
apartment  for  the  reception  of  strangers, 
au'di  to  ry  (6'di-to-ri),  a.  [L .  auditor ius.]  1.  Of  or  per¬ 
taining  to  hearing  or  the  sense  or  organs  of  hearing. 


at-trib'u-tiv.  Attributive.  lief. 
Sp. 

at-triat',  v.  t.  [F.  attrister .] 
To  sadden.  Obs. 
at-trit'ed  (fl-trlt'Cd),  p.  a. 
Worn  by  attrition.  Sterne. 
at-trite 'ness.  a.  See -ness. 
at-tri'tive  (rf-trl'tYv),  a.  Caus¬ 
ing  attrition.  Obs. 
at-tri'tor  (-t<5r),  n.  One  that 
wears  down  or  rubs  away.  Rare. 
at'try.  +  atteuv. 
at'tu-ite  (lUfi-Yt),  v.  t.  [See 
attiiition.]w  To  cognize 
through  attuition. 
at  tu-i'tion  (-Ysh'wn),  n.  [L. 
ad  -f  tueri,  tnitus ,  to  look  at. 
Cf.  intuition J  In  the  philos¬ 
ophy  of  S.  S.  Laurie,  a  faculty 
or  function  of  mind  by  means 
of  which  sensations  are  coordi¬ 
nated  and  projected  into  space 
as  real  objects. 

at-tune'.  n.  Ilarmonv.  Rare. 
attur.  f  ATTER,  ATTERY,  AT- 
TRY. 

at-turn',  at-tur'ney.  ^attorn, 

ATTORNEY. 

atty  Abbr.  Attorney. 

Atty.  Gen.  Abbr.  Attorney 
General. 

a'tu  a  (a't<56-ii),  n.  pi.  Among 
the  Maoris  and  Tongans.  super¬ 
natural  beings  or  extranatural 
powers  ;  spirits,  gods,  or  demons. 
A'tum  (a'tdom).  Var.  of  Tum. 
a-tum'ble,  adv.  Tumbling, 
atuo  +  ATWO. 

A-tu'ri-a,  n.  Geol.  A  subdivi¬ 
sion  of  the  marine  Oligocene 
in  Oregon, 
aturn.  +  atour. 


atwand.  Obs.  pret.  of  atwind. 
at-wa'pe,  i.  To  escape.  Obs. 
atwart.  +  athwart. 
at-weel'  (at-wel').  Contr.  of  / 
wot  well :  surely  ;  truly.  Scot. 
at- wend',  r.  i.*  [ME.  at-,  AS. 
Bit-,  away,  from  -f  AS.  wendan.] 
To  escape  ;  to  go  away.  Obs. 
atweyn  4*  atwain. 
a- twin',  v.  i.  [a-  -f  ME.  twin- 
nen  to  separate.]  To  separate. 
Obs.  If  R. 

a-twin'.  adv.  V  a.  [a-  on  -f 
fuitn.]  Asunder  ;  in  twain.  Obs. 
a-twin',  adv.  V  a.  [From  twin, 
irob.  on  the  anal,  oi  akin . ]  He¬ 
ated  aB  a  twin  or  twins.  Rare. 
at-wind',  r.  i.  [AS.  setwxndan.] 
To  escape  ;  to  cease.  Obs. 
a- twirl,  a.  V  adv.  Twirling, 
a- twist',  a.  if  adv.  Twisted, 
at-wite',  r.  t.  [ME.  atwiten , 
AS.  fetwitan.  See  twit.]  To 
reproach  or  twit  ;  to  reproach  or 
twit  with  ;  taunt ;  upbraid.  Obs. 
a-twit'ter,  adv.  Twittering, 
a-twixt',  adv.  Betwixt.  Obs., 
Archaic ,  or  Dial. 
a-two',  adr.  [o-  on  4-  two.] 
In  two  :  in  twain ;  asunder. 
Obs.,  Archaic,  or  Dial. 
at-wond'.  Obs.  pret.  of  atw  i  n d. 
atwot.  Obs.  pret.  of  atwite. 
at- wrench',  r.  i.  [ME.  at-,  AS. 
set-,  away,  from  +  AS.  wren- 
can  to  use  tricks.]  To  escape 
by  craft.  Obs. 

at.  wt.  Abbr.  Atomic  weight, 
at-wund'en.  Obs.  p.  p.  of  at¬ 
wind. 

At'ya  (ttt'Ys).  [L.,  fr.  Gr. 
*Atv?.]  Var.  of  Attis. 


atyse.  +  ATTICE. 
au.  f  AWE,  OWE. 

||  au  (o).  [F.]  See  a  la. 
au,  or  Au.  Abbr.  Aunes,  or 
French  ells  ;  Chem.  (no  period, 
Au)  Aurum,  or  gold. 

A.  U.  A.  Abbr.  American  Uni¬ 
tarian  Association, 
auaile.  +  a  vale. 
au  an'tic  (8-ftn'tYk),  a.  [Gr. 
avavT-q  atrophy.]  Atrophic. 

||  au  bain'  (5'bttN'  ;  E.  6-ban'), 
n.  [F.]  Law.  A  resident  alien 
subject  to  the  droit  d’aubaine. 

||  au  baine'  (5'ben'),  ti.  [F.] 
Short  for  droit  d’aubaine. 
aube.  n.  [F.]  Alb.  Obs.  or  Ar¬ 
chaic.  [An  inn.  I 

au  berge' (5/berzh'),  ».  [F.l| 
au  bergine'  (r/beUzhen'  ; 
'b?r-jYn),  n.  [F.]  The  egg- 
lant ;  also,  its  fruit, 
au'ber  giste'  (-zhest'),n.  [F.] 
An  innkeeper. 

au  ber  nage'  (-nazh'),  n.  Hart. 
An  infectious  disease  of  the 
grapevine,  of  uncertain  origin. 

au  beurre'  fon  du'  (5  bflr/ 
fox'dii').  [F.]  Cookery.  In 
melted  butter;  with  butter  sauce. 
||  au  beurre  roux'  (roo').  [F.] 
Cookery.  With  browned  butter, 
aubifane.  n.  [F.  aubifoin.]  Bot. 
The  bluebottle.  Obs. 

au  bin'  (o'b&N'),  n.  fF.,  fr.  E. 
hobby.]  Man.  A  Canterbury  gal¬ 
lop.  or  canter.  See  canter. 
aublestere.  arbai.est re. 
au  bout  de  son  la  tin'  (5  boo' 
?  son  la't&N').  [F.]  At  the 
end  of  his  Latin  ;  hence,  at  his 
wits*  end. 


Au'brey  (  d'brYUn.  [F-. 4ubri.fr . 
G.  Alberich  ;  cf.  G.  alp  incubus 
(orig.  elf),  and  reich  rich,  OI1G. 
rihhi  rich,  powerful.]  Lit.,  elf 
ruler;  — masc.  prop.  name.  F. 
Aubri  (o' bre')  ;  It.  Alberiro  (aU- 
ba-re'k<5)  ;  G.  &  D.  Alberich 
(al'br-rlK). 

A  U.  C.  .-ibbr.AnnoUrbisCon- 
dit®,  or  Ab  Urbe  Condita.  (L.) 
Au-ca'ni-an  (6-ka'nT-<In),  a. 
Araucanian. 

Au-che'ni-a  (5-k  e'n  Y-d),  n. 
[NL.,  fr.  Gr.  av\^v  neck.]  Zobl. 
Syn.  of  Lama. 

au-che'ni-um  (-um),  n.  [NL.,fr. 
Gr.  avYeviov,  fr.  av\nr  neck.] 
Zobl.  The  part  of  the  neck  near¬ 
est  the  back. 

auch'let  (aK'lct;  6r'-),  n.  [Scot. 
aucht  eight  -f  (prob.)  /of.]  See 
measure. 

aucht  (8*t),  n.  Scot.  var.  of 
AUGHT,  EIGHT,  EIGHTH. 

au  cin/qui-6me'  (5  b&n'- 
ySm').  [F.l  See  au  premier. 
[I  au  con  traire'  (6  kflN'trar'). 
[F.]  On  the  contrary  ;  contrari¬ 
wise. 

[au  cou7rant'  (6  kdb'ra.v'). 
F.]  Lit.,  in  or  with  the  current  ; 
lence,  in  thorough  familiar¬ 
ity  or  acquaintance  ;  well-in¬ 
formed  ;  up  to  date, 
auc'ta-ry,  ».  [L.  auctarium.] 
Addition  ;  augmentation.  Obs. 
auctentyke.  authentic. 
aucthor,  aucthoritie.  +  au¬ 
thor,  authority. 
auc'tive  (6k'tYv),  a.  [L.  auc- 
tus,  p.  p.  of  augere  to  grow.] 
Increasing  ;  growing.  Obs. 


auc'tor  (6k't<5r),  n.  [L.]  Civil 
aw.  An  author  or  source  of  a 
right  or  title,  as  a  vendor  or  an 
assignor  ;  a  principal. 

||  auc'tor.  +  author. 
auc-to'ri-al,  a.  [L.  auctor  au¬ 
thor.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  an 
author.  Rare. 
auctorice.  +  authoress. 
auctorish.  authorize. 
auctorite.  +  authority. 
auc-tor'i-zate,  p.  a.  [LL.  auc- 
torizatus,  p.  p.  See  authorize.] 
Authorized ;  accredited.  Obs. 
auctorize.  -fr  authorize. 

||  auc'tor  pre'tl-o'sa  fa'clt 
(pre'shY-fi'sd).  [L.]  The  giver 
makes  (the  gifts)  precious  ;  — 
more  fully,  Acceptissima  semper 
munera  sunt ,  auctor  quae pretiosa 
facit,  most  acceptable  always 
are  the  gifts  which  the  giver 
makes  precious. 

Ovid  ( Heroides ,  XVII.  71,  72). 
auctoryte,  auctoure.  auctrice. 

•h  AUTHORITY,  AUTHOR,  AU¬ 
THORESS. 

||  au  cun'  che-min'  de  fleura'  ne 
con  duit'  4  la  gloire'  (5'kflN' 
shS-m&N' d?  flftr'  nS  kfiN'diie'- 
t:i  1&  glwar').  [F.]  No  road  of 
flowers  leads  to  glory. 

au'cu-pate(6'kn-pat),r.?.arf.  [L. 

aucupatus,pj7.  of  aucupari, to  go 
birding.J  To  go  birdcatching 
or  fowling  ;  flg.,  to  strive  for  ; 
bunt  after.  Rare.  —  au'cu-pa'- 
tion  (-pa'shun),  n.  Rare. 
au-da'cea  for-tu'na  Ju'vat. 

L.]  =  AUDENTES  FORTUNA 

JUVAT. 

au-dac'u-loua.  a.  [L.  audacu- 


lus.]  Somewhat  audacious.  Obs. 
Au-d*'an  (8-de'dn)  or  Au'dl- 
an  (d'dY-dn),  n.  Eccl.  Mist.  A 
member  of  an  anthropomorphit- 
ic  sect  founded  by  Audius  in 
Asia  in  the  4th  century.  —  Au- 
dae'an.  -di  an,  a. 

||  au'dax  et  cau'tua.  [L.]  Bold 
and  wary. 

Eau-den'tea  for-tu'na  lu'vat. 

L.]  Fortune  favors  the  bold  or 
•rave.  Vergil (. Eneid ,  X.  284). 
Ilau'de  aa'pe-re (s&p'S-re).  [L.] 
Dare  to  be  wise. 

Il  au  d^aea  poir'  (6  da'zfa'- 
pwar').  [F.l  In  despair 
Aud.  Gen.  Abbr.  Auditor  Gen¬ 
eral.  [AUDvEAN.I 

Au'di  an  (6'dY-<4n).  Var.  of | 
Au  di-ber'ti  a  (6'dY-bQr'shY-d  ; 
-tY-a),  n.  [NL.,  after  Urbain 
Audibert  (1789  -  184H),  French 
botanist.]  Syn.  of  Ramona. 
au'di-bl.  Audible.  Ref.  Sp. 
au'di-ble,  n.  That  which  may 
be  heard.  Obs.  or  R. 
audience  chamber.  A  room  for 
a  formal  reception  or  hearing, 
audience  court.  See  court  of 

AUDIENCE. 

au'di-enc-er,  au  di-en-cier',  n 

[F.  audiencierA  O.  Eng.  Law. 
An  auditing  officer  in  the  Court 
of  Chancery. 

||  au-dien'cl-a  (ou-dy2n'thf-a), 
n.  [Sp.l  Sp.  Law.  A  high 
court  ;  also,  its  jurisdiction, 
au'di-ent-ly,  adv.  Audibly. 
Obs.  Sr  R. 

au'dit.  +  adit.  [torial.I 
au  di  to'rl-al-lv.  adv.  of  audi-| 
au'di-tor-ahip  ,  n.  See  -ship. 


food,  foot ;  out,  oil ;  chair  ;  go  ;  sing,  iqk  ;  ♦hen,  thin;  nature,  verdure  (250) ;  K  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144) ;  boN  ;  yet ;  zh  ==  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Guidb. 
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AUGUSTINIAN 


2.  Belonging  to  an  auditorium. 

auditory  aphasia,  word  deafness,  —  a.  canal,  Anal.,  the  tube 
from  the  external  opening  of  the  ear  to  the  tympanic  mem¬ 
brane.  See  ear.  —  a.  impressiveness,  Phan .,  sonority.— 
a.  meatus,  Anat.,  either  oi  two  passages  of  the  ear.  The 
externa I  auditory  meatus  leads  from  the  external  opening 
to  the  tympanic  membrane ;  the  internal  is  a  short  canal 
by  which  the  acoustic  and  facial  nerves  leave  the  cranial 
cavity.  Also  applied  to  the  openings  of  these  canals  on 
the  external  and  internal  surface  of  the  skull.  See  ear.  — 
a.  nerve.  Anat.,  the  special  nerve  of  hearing,  passing  from 
the  medulla  through  the  internal  auditory  meatus  to  the 
membranous  labyrinth  of  the  ear.  The  auditory  nerves  are 
the  eighth  pair  of  cranial  nerves,  in  old  nomenclature  the 
porlio  mollis  of  the  seventh  pair.  See  ear.  — a.  tentacle. 
Zodl.  =  TENTACULOCYST. 

au'di  to  ry  (8'dT-to-rT),  n.  [L.  auditorium.']  1  An  as¬ 
sembly  of  hearers  ;  an  audience.  Wycliffe. 

His  naked  auditor y,  squatted  on  the  ground  like  apes,  listened 
in  wonder  and  awe.  Parkman. 

2.  An  auditorium.  Udall. 

3.  A  lecture  room;  a  school  (of  philosophy).  Obs. 

Au'drey  (o'drT),  n.  In  Shakespeare’s  “  As  You  Like  It,” 

a  country  wench  keeping  company  with  Touchstone. 

Au  'er-bach’S  plex'US  (ou'er-baKs).  [After  Leopold  Auer¬ 
bach,  German  physician.]  Anal.  A  collection  of  nerve 
fibers  and  ganglia  between  the  longitudinal  aud  circular 
muscular  layers  of  the  intestine. 

||  au'  fait'  (o'  f S').  [F.,  lit.,  to  the  deed,  act,  or  point.  See 
feat  ]  Expert;  skillful;  well  instructed. 

H  Auf'kla-rung  (ouf'klS-roong),  n.  [G.,  enlightenment.]  A 
philosophic  movement  of  the  18th  century  characterized 
by  a  lively  questioning  of  authority,  keen  interest  in  mat¬ 
ters  of  politics  and  general  culture,  aud  an  emphasis  on 
empirical  method  in  science.  It  received  its  impetus 
from  the  unsystematic  hut  vigorous  skepticism  of  Pierre  Bavle, 
the  physical  doctrines  of  Newton,  and  the  epistemological  theories 
of  Locke,  ip  the  preceding  century.  Its  chief  center  was  in 
France,  where  it  gave  rise  to  the  skepticism  of  Voltaire,  the  natu 
ralism  of  Rousseau,  the  sensationalism  of  Condillac,  and  the  pub¬ 
lication  of  the  “  Encyclopedia  ”  by  D’Alembert  and  Diderot.  In 
Germany,  Lessing,  Mendelssohn,  and  Herder  were  representative 
thinkers,  while  the  political  doctrines  of  the  leaders  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Revolution  and  the  speculations  of  Benjamin  Franklin  and 
Thomas  Paine  represented  the  movement  in  America. 


||  au'ge  (ou'ge),  n. ;  pi.  augen  (ou'gcn).  [G.,  lit.,  eye.] 
Geol.  A  roundish  or  lenticular  nodule  in  a  crystalline  rock; 
—  often  in  comp,  in  pi.,  as  in  «iq7Pw-gneiss,  at/gren-gabbro. 
Au'ge  (6'je),  n.  [L.,  fr.  Gr.  Avyr;.]  Gr.  Myth.  The  hero¬ 
ine  of  a  lost  play  by  Euripides.  She  is  an  Arcadian  princess 
and  priestess  of  the  virgin  goddess  Athena.  She  becomes  mother 
of  Telephus  by  Hercules,  a  plague  afflicts  the  land,  and  she  and 
her  babe  are  condemned  to  death.  Hercules  rescues  them. 
Au-ge'an  (6-je'an).  a.  [L.  Auyeas ,  Augias,  Augeas,  Gr. 
Auyeia?.]  1.  Gr.  Myth.  Of  or  pertaining  to  Augeas,  king 
of  Elis,  whose  stable  contained  3000  oxen,  and  remained 
uncleaned  for  30  years.  Hercules  cleansed  it  in  a  day  by 
turning  the  rivers  Alpheus  and  Peneus  through  it. 

2.  Hence  :  Exceedingly  filthy  or  corrupt. 
au'ger  (8'ger),  n.  [ME.  augoure ,  nauger , 

AS.  nafegar ,  fr.  nafu  nave  of  a  wheel 
-f-  gar  spear,  and  therefore  meaning  prop¬ 
erly  and  originally  a  nave  bore.  See 
nave  (of  a  wheel);  3d  gore,  n.]  1.  A 

carpenter's  tool  for  boring  holes  larger 
than  those  bored  by  a  gimlet.  It  has  a 
fixed  or  adjustable  handle,  placed  cross¬ 
wise,  by  which  it  is  turned  with  both 
hands.  The  augers  with  a  straight  groove  A 
are  called  pod  augers ;  the  more  modern 
ones  with  a  spiral  channel  or  channels  are  L 
called  screw  augers.  The  various  kinds  iu£erP  g  ™ 
are  designated  according  to  their  shape,  ‘  ^  * 
purpose  of  use,  etc.,  as  annular  auger,  slotting  auger,  etc. 

2.  An  instrument  for  boring  or  perforating  soils  or  rocks, 
as  for  determining  the  quality  of  soils,  or  the  nature  of  the 
rocks  or  strata  upon  which  they  lie,  or  for  obtaining  water, 
auger  bit  A  bit  with  a  cutting  edge  or  blade  like  that  of 


an  auger. 

auger  shell.  A  gastropod  shell  of  the  genus  Terebra  or 
allied  genus;  —  so  called  from  the  long  spiral  form, 
auger  worm  The  larva  of  the  goat  moth;  — so  called  from 
its  boring  in  trees.  See  goat  moth. 
au-get'  (o-jSt' ;  o'zha'),  au  gette' (8-j5t'),  n.  [F .auget, 
dim.  of  auge  trough,  fr.  L.  alveus  hollow.]  Mining.  A 
priming  tube  connecting  the  charge  chamber  with  the 
place  where  the  slow  match  is  applied, 
aught  (8t),  n.  Also  ought.  [ME.  aught ,  ought ,  awiht ,  AS. 
awiht;  a  ever  -f-  wiht.  See  aye  ever,  whit,  wight.] 

1.  Anything;  any  part. 

There  failed  not  aught  of  any  good  thing  which  the  Lord  had 
spoken.  .  '  Josh.  xxi.  4,5 

But  go.  my  son,  and  see  if  aught  be  wanting.  Addison. 

2.  [a  naught  taken  as  an  aught.]  In  arithmetic,  a  cipher  ; 
hence, fig.,  a  naught, a  nothing.  “A  naked  aught."  Tennyson. 

It  was  said  .  .  .  that  all  Cambridge  scholars  call  the  cipher 
aught  and  all  Oxford  scholars  call  it  naught.  Maria  Edgeworth. 
aught  (8t),  adv.  At  all ;  in  any  degree  ;  to  any  exteut. 
au'gite  (6'jit),  n.  [L.  augiles ,  Gr.  avyiTTjs,  fr.  avyrj  bright¬ 
ness.]  Min.  An  aluminous  variety  of  pyroxene,  usually  of 
black  or  dark  green,  occurring  in  igneous  rocks,  such  as  ba¬ 
salt;  also,  sometimes,  any  pyroxene.— au-git'ic(8-jTt'Tk),o. 
au'gi-tite  (8'jT-tit),  n.  [See  augite.]  Petrog.  A  volcanic 
rock  consisting  essentially  of  augite,  or  augite  and  mag¬ 
netite,  in  a  glassy  ground  mass. 

au'gi-to-phy'ric  (o'jT-tA-fi'rik ),  a.  [augite  -f- porpAyritic.] 


Petrog.  Containing  augite  in  the  form  of  porphyritic  crys¬ 
tals  or  phenocryst8. 

aug  ment'  (8g-m8nt'),  r.  t. ;  aug-ment'ed  ;  aug-ment  ing. 
[L.  augment  a  re ,  fr.  augmentuin  an  increase:  cf.  F.  aug- 
menter.  See  augment,  ?l]  1.  To  enlarge  or  increase  in 
size,  amount,  or  degree  ;  to  swell ;  to  make  bigger  ;  as,  to 
augment  au  army  by  reenforcements;  rain  augments  a 
stream  ;  impatience  augments  an  evil.  Forte  scue.  “  Their 
spite  still  serves  His  glory  to  augment.'1''  Milton . 

2.  Gram.  To  add  an  augment  to. 

3.  Her.  To  make  an  augmentation  to  (a  coat  of  arms). 
Syn.  —  See  increase. 

aug-ment',  v.  i.  To  be  or  become  augmented;  to  increase. 

As  the  morning  advances,  the  din  of  labor  augments.  Irving. 
aug'ment  (Sg'ment),  n.  [L.  augmenlum ,  fr.  augere  to  in¬ 
crease:  cf.  F.  augment.  See  eke,  v.;  cf.  author.]  1. Enlarge¬ 
ment  by  addition  or  extension  ;  increase.  Obs.  or  A  rchaic. 
2.  Gram.  A  vowel  prefixed,  or  a  lengthening  of  the  initial 
vowel,  to  mark  past  time,  as  in  Greek  and  Sanskrit  verbs. 
In  Greek,  the  syllabic  augment  is  a  prefixed  e,  forming  an 
initial  syllable  ;  the  temporal  augment  is  an  increase  of  the 
quantity  (time)  of  an  initial  vowel,  as  by  changing  e  to  rj. 
aug  men  ta'tion  (Sg'mSn-ta'shttn),  n.  [Cf.  LL.  augmen¬ 
tation  F.  augmentation.]  1.  Act  or  process  of  augmenting  ; 
state  of  being  augmented;  that  which  augments. 

2.  In  technical  senses  :  a  Her.  An  additional  charge  to  a 
coat  of  arms,  given  as  a  mark  of  honor,  b  Med.  The  stage 
of  a  disease  in  which  the  symptoms  continue  to  increase. 
C  Music.  In  counterpoint  and  fugue,  a  repetition  of  the 
subject  in  tones  of  twice  the  original  length.  See  also 
mensurable  music,  d  Pot.  An  increase  above  the  normal 
number  of  parts;  —  also  called  multiplication.  6  Scots 
Law.  Increase  of  stipend  obtained  by  a  parish  minister 
by  an  action  ( process  of  augmentation)  in  the  Court  of 
Teinds  against  the  titulars  and  heritors,  f  [cap.]  With 
the :  —  The  Augmentation  Court  (see  below). 

Syn.  — Increase,  enlargement,  growth,  extension,  acces¬ 
sion,  addition. 

augmentation  of  a  chain.  Meek.,  the  increasing  of  the  num¬ 
ber  of  its  working  parts.  See  chain.  —  a.  of  the  moon’s  diam¬ 
eter,  increase  of  the  moon’s  apparent  diameter  as  it  ap¬ 
proaches  the  zenith. 

Augmentation  Court  Eng.  Hist.  A  court  established  by 
Stat.  27  Hen.  VIII.  c.  27  (1536)  to  determine  controversies 
connected  with  suppression  of  the  monasteries,  by  which 
the  crown  revenues  were  largely  augmented.  It  was  dis¬ 
solved  by  1  Mary  8.  2,  c.  10  (1553)  and  its  records  filed  in  the 
Augmentation  Office.  Elizabeth  reconvened  it  in  1558. 
aug-ment'a-tive  (8g-men'td-tTv),  a.  [Cf.  F.  augment at\f.] 
Having  the  quality  or  power  of  augmenting;  expressing 
augmentation.  — aug  ment'a-tive-ly,  adv. 
aug  ment'a  tive,  n.  Gram.  A  word  w  hich  expresses  with 
augmented  force  the  idea  of  the  term  from  which  it  is  de¬ 
rived,  or  a  suffix  or  other  element  used  in  forming  such  a 
word  ;  as,  dullard ,  one  very  dull.  Opposed  to  diminutive. 
aug-ment'ed,  p.  p.  <Ss  p.  a.  of  augment,  v.  —  aug-ment'- 
ed-ly,  adv. 

augmented  interval.  Music.  See  interval,  6.—  a.  latitude, 
in  Mercator’s  projection,  a  parallel  of  latitude  having  its 
distance  from  the  equator  increased  in  the  same  propor¬ 
tion  that  the  meridians  (which  are  drawn  parallel  to  each 
other)  have  been  separated  from  their  proper  places.  This 
is  necessary  to  enable  a  rhumb  line  (or  loxodromic  curve) 
to  be  correctly  represented  on  the  chart  as  a  straight  line. 
—  a.  triad.  See  under  triad,  2. 

Augs'burg.  or  Au  gus'tan.  Con  fes'sion  (ouKs'bdorK; 
6-gus'tGii).  A  statement  of  faith  drawn  up  by  Melanchthon 
at  Augsburg  (Lat.  Augusta  Vindeliconim ),  and  embodying 
Luther’s  views.  It  was  presented  at  the  Diet  of  Augsburg, 
June  25,  1530,  as  the  creed  of  the  Lutheran  Church,  ana 
was  adopted  and  signed  by  7  German  princes,  including 
3  electors,  and  by  representatives  of  6  cities, 
au'gur  (6'gftr),  n.  [L.  Of  uncertain  origin  :  the  first  part 
of  the  word  is  perh.  fr.  L.  avis  bird.]  1.  Rom.  Relig.  A 
member  of  the  highest  class  of  official  diviners  of  ancient 
Rome.  Among  the  sacerdotal  orders,  the  college  of  augurs, 
which  comprised  successively  3,  6,  9,  and,  after  Caesar’s 
time,  16  members,  ranked  next  after  the  pontifical  college. 
Its  sole  duty  was  the  interpretation  of  signs  and  portents. 
Observations  were  made  from  a  rectangular  space,  or 
templum,  which  was  not  necessarily  marked  out  except 
verbally  (by  the  augur).  Auguries  were  of  two  main 
classes:  Solicited  auguries  (auguria  impetrativa)  comprised 
predetermined  signs  answering  definite  questions,  as 
when  the  flight  of  birds  from  this  or  that  quarter  of  the 
heavens  declared  the  conditions  for  an  undertaking  fa¬ 
vorable  or  unfavorable.  Unsolicited,  or  voluntary,  augu¬ 
ries  (auguria  oblativa)  comprised  unexpected  portents  or 
omens,  occurring  during  the  observation.  These  latter 
were  interpreted  according  to  the  accumulated  lore  of  the 
augurs.  Since  the  observation  of  the  flight  of  birds,  aus¬ 
pice ,  was  the  chief  mode  of  augury ,  the  two  terms  (as  also 
augur  and  auspex)  are  largely  interchangeable.  (Cf.,  how¬ 
ever,  haruspex.)  The  insignia  of  the  augur  comprised  his 
trabea,  or  robe,  and  lituus,  or  staff. 

2.  One  who  foretells  events  by  omens;  a  soothsayer; 
a  diviner ;  a  prophet. 

Augur  of  ill,  whose  tongue  wbr  never  found 

Without  a  priestly  curse  or  boding  sound.  Dryden. 
au'gur.  V.  t. ;  au'gured  (6'gwrd) ;  au'gur-ing.  [L.  au- 
gurari :  cf.  F.  augurer.]  1.  To  predict  or  foretell,  as  from 
signs  or  omens  ;  to  betoken  ;  portend ;  presage  ;  infer. 

It  seems  to  augur  genius.  Scott. 

I  augur  everything  from  the  approbation  the  proposal  has  met 
with. Sir  J.  Herschel. 


2.  To  inaugurate.  Rare.  Latimer. 

Syn.  —  Predict,  forebode,  betoken,  portend,  presage,  prog¬ 
nosticate,  prophesy,  forewarn.  See  foretell. 
au'gur  (8'gur),  v.  i.  1.  To  make  an  augury  ;  to  conjecture 
from  signs  or  omens;  prognosticate  ;  foreshow.  Shak. 

My  auguring  mind  assures  the  same  success.  Dryden. 
2.  To  anticipate,  to  foretell,  or  to  indicate  a  favorable  or 
an  unfavorable  issue  ;  —  with  well  or  ill ;  as,  it  augurs  well. 
Followed  by  for  or  of. 

au'gu-ral  (8'gu-ral),  a.  [L.  auguralis.]  Of  or  pert,  to  au¬ 
gurs  or  augury;  ominous;  significant;  as,  an  augural  staff  ; 
augural  books.  44  Portents  augural."  Coicper. 

au'gu  rate  (-rat),  n.  [L.  auguratus.]  The  office  of  an 
augur.  Merivale. 

au'gu-ry  (-rT),  n.  ;  pi.  -ries  (-rTz).  [L.  augurium:  cf.  OF. 
augurie.]  1.  Art  or  practice  of  foretelling  events  by 
auspices  or  omens;  divination.  See  augur. 

2.  An  omen;  prediction;  prognostication;  indication  of 
the  future ;  presage. 

From  their  flight  strange  auguries  she  drew.  Drayton. 
lie  resigned  himself  .  .  .  with  a  docility  that  gave  little  augury 
of  his  future  greatness.  Prescott. 

3.  A  rite,  ceremony,  or  observation  of  an  augur, 
au-gust'  (8-gust'),  a.  [L.  augustus  ;  cf .  augere  to  increase  ; 

in  the  language  of  religion,  to  honor  by  offerings :  cf.  F. 
auguste.  See  augment.]  Of  a  quality  inspiring  admira¬ 
tion  and  reverence  ;  having  an  aspect  of  solemn  dignity  or 
grandeur  ;  sublime  ;  majestic ;  also,  having  exalted  birth, 
character,  state,  or  authority.  44  August  in  visage.”  Dry¬ 

den.  “Forms  august .”  Pope.  “To  shed  that  august 
blood.”  Macaulay. 

So  beautiful  and  so  august  a  spectacle.  Burke. 

To  mingle  with  a  body  so  august.  Byron. 

Syn.  — Grand,  magnificent,  noble,  stately,  dignified,  im¬ 
posing,  solemn,  awful.— August,  venerable,  majestic  come 
into  comparison  in  the  sense  of  imposing.  That  is  august 
which  inspires  reverence  mingled  with  admiration  or  awe  : 
that  is  venerable  which  is  hallowed  by  time  or  dignified 
by  exalted  associations;  as,  “the  forms  august ,  of  king  or 
conquering  chief”  (Pope)',  “At  church,  with  meek  and 
unaffected  grace,  his  looks  adorned  the  venerable  place  ” 
(Goldsmith).  That  is  majestic  which  possesses  inherent 
stateliness  or  grandeur  ;  as,  “  Siddons,  m  the  prime  of  her 
majestic  beauty  ”  (Macaulay).  See  grand. 

Au'gUSt  (8'gfist),  n.  [L.  Augustus.  See  august,  a.]  The 
eighth  month  of  the  year,  having  31  days  ;  —  so  called  in 
honor  of  Augustus  Caesar.  The  old  Roman  name  was  Sex- 
tilis ,  the  sixth  month  from  March,  the  month  in  which  the 
primitive  Roman  year  began. 

Au-gus'ta  (8-gus'td),  a.  [From  Augusta ,  Arkansas.] 
Geol.  Pertaining  to  or  designating  a  subdivision  of  the 
Mississippian  period.  See  geology,  Chart. 
au  gus'tal  (-tal),  n.  An  Italian  gold  coin  weighing  30-40 
grains  (%-)£  gram),  struck  in  the  13tli  century  by  the  em¬ 
peror  Frederick  II.,  and  copied  after  the  aureus. 

Au  gus'tan  (-tan),  a.  [L.  Augustanus.  See  August,  n.] 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  Augustus  Caesar  or  his  times  ;  des¬ 
ignating,  pertaining  to,  or  characteristic  of,  his  age  or  any 
age  (esp.  that  of  Queen  Anne  in  England)  likened  to  it  (see 
Augustan  age,  below) ;  hence,  correct  in  taste  ;  classical. 

You  should  disdain,  and  1  despair. 

With  quite  the  true  Augustan  air.  Dobson . 

2  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  town  of  Augsburg  (ancieut  Lat. 
name,  Augusta  Vindelicorum). 

Augustan  age,  in  any  national  literature,  the  period  of  its 
highest  state  of  purity  and  refinement ;  —  so  called  because 
the  reign  of  Augustus  Caesar  (b.  c.  27 -a.  d.  14)  was  the 
golden  age  of  Roman  literature.  The  term  Augustan  age 
has  been  applied  in  French  literature  to  the  time  of  Louis 
XIV.,  1643-1715;  in  English  to  that  of  Elizabeth,  1558-1603, 
and  more  often  to  that  of  Anne,  1702-1714.  —  A.  Confession. 
Eccl.  Hist.  =  Augsburg  Confession. 

Au  gus'tan.  n.  1.  pi.  [L.  Augustani.]  Rom.  Antig. 
Roman  knights  appointed  by  the  emperor  Nero. 

2.  A  writer  in  an  Augustan  age. 

The  English  Angus  tans  were  not  warmed  by  the  favor  of  any 
English  Augustus.  A.  IV.  Warn. 

Au  gus'tin,  Au-gus'tine  (8-gus'tTn  ;  6'gws-tTn  ;  in  the 
U.  S. ,  often  o'gws-ten,  —  usually  so  for  St.  A  ugvsline  [Gaz.]), 
n.  [L.  Augustinus:  cf.  F.  Augustin.  Cf.  Austin.]  1.  Lit., 
belonging  to  Augustus;  —  masc.  prop.  name.  L.  Augus¬ 
tinus  (8'gws-tl'nws) ;  F.  Augustin  (o'giis'tXN') ;  It.  Ago- 
stino  (a'go-ste'no) ;  Sp.  August lino  (ou'goo-ste'no)  ;  G.  Au¬ 
gustin  (ou'goo-sten').  Short  form  Austin. 

2.  A  member  of  an  Augustinian  order;  an  Augustinian. 
Augus-tin'i-an  (8'gws-tTn'T-an),  a.  1.  Of  or  pertaining 
to  St.  Augustine,  bishop  of  Hippo  in  Northern  Africa,  or 
his  doctrines,  esp.  the  tenets  of  absolute  predestination  and 
the  immediate  efficacy  of  grace. 

2.  Specif.,  designating  any  of  several  orders  deriving  their 
name  from  St.  Augustine. 

3.  Pertaining  or  adhering  to  Augustine  of  Bohemia,  the 
founder  of  an  obscure  sect. 

Augustinian  canons,  an  order  of  canons  referring  its  foun¬ 
dation  to  St.  Augustine,  prominent  after  1100 ana  formerly 
very  popular  in  the  British  Isles,  having  there  in  the  time 
of  Henry  VIII.  over  four  hundred  monasteries.  The  Au- 
gustinian  canons  wore  a  long  cassock  under  a  white  rochet 
which  was  covered  by  a  black  hood  or  cloak.  They  lived 
together,  using  a  common  refectory.  Called  also  regular 
canons  of  Si.  Austin ,  black  canons .  Austin  canons ,  etc.  —  A. 
hermits,  an  order  of  friars  established  in  1256  by  Pope  Alex¬ 
ander  IV.  It  was  introduced  into  the  United  States  from 
Ireland  in  1790.  Also  called  Austin  friars ,  begging  hi  rmits. 


j|  au-dit'que  vo-ca'tus  A-pol'- 

lo.  [L.j  And  (if)  Apollo  nears 
when  invoked. 

Vergil  ( Georgies ,  IV.  7). 
au'di- tress. a.  Fern,  of  auditor. 
au-dit'u-al(6-dTPtl-#ll),  a.  [See 
audit.]  Auditory.  Pare. 
au'di-tur,  au'di-ture,  n  IF.  au¬ 
dit  oi  re.]  An  auditory;  audience. 
Obs.  Scot. 

Au'du  bon’s  shear 'wa  ter  (5'- 
dd6-b5nz).  [After  J.  J.  Audu¬ 
bon,  American  ornithologist.] 
See  shearwater. 

aue.  +  awe,  float  of  a  wheel, 
auen  +  even,  own. 
auenterous.  +  adventurous. 
auer  f  aver,  over. 
auerte.  +  advert. 

auete.  *i ■  eft. 
aueyle.  f  a  vale. 

auf,  aufe  ( 6f).  Obs.  or  dial.  Eng. 
var.  of  OAF. 

||  au  fer'te  ma'lum  ex  vo'bls. 

[L.]  Put  away  evil  from  among 
you. 


H  auf  ge  scho'ben  ist  nicht  auf  - 

ge-horben  (ouf/g5-sho'h<£:n  1st 
nlKt  oufvgS-ho'bi?n).  [G.]  Put 
off  is  not  given  up. 
auf'ish-  +  oafish. 
aufl.  Abbr.  Auflage  (Ger.,  im¬ 
pression  of  a  hook  ;  edition). 

II  au  fond'  (O'fflN').  [F.,  lit.,  at 
the  bottom.]  At  bottom  ;  fun¬ 
damentally  :  essentiallv. 
u  au  four' (o'  ffior').  [*F.]  Lit., 
in  the  oven  ;  baked. 

au'  fro'mage'  (frC'mazh'). 
[F.l  With  cheese, 
au'full.  +  awful. 
auf  Wie'der-Beh'en  (ouf've'- 
Cr-zfi  '  n  ).  [G.]  Lit.,  to  tlu- 

seeing  again  ;  au  revoir ;  a  rive- 
derci  ;  —  a  form  of  farewell, 
aufyn.  +  alfin. 

Aug.,  or  aug.  Abbr.  Augmen¬ 
tative  ;  augmented  ;  August ; 
Augustan  ;  Augustus, 
auge.  n.  [OF.  (cf.  Sp.  auge).  fr. 
Ar.  au;.]  Obs.  1.  =  apocjee,  1, 2. 
2.  =  apsis,  1. 


au'ge- lite  (6'jf-lTt),  n.  [Gr 

avyi)  brightness  -f  -lite.)  Min. 
A  colorless  or  white  basic  phos¬ 
phate  of  aluminium,  Al2(OII)3- 
P04.  Sp.  gr..  2.7. 
au'gend  (p'jPnd  ;  6-jPnd'),  n. 
[L.  augendum .]  See  addend. 
augh  (5k).  inter  j.  An  exclama¬ 
tion  of  disgust.  Scot. 
aught  (dKt),  n.  [AS.  Sht,  fr. 
dgan  to  own.]  Property  ;  posses¬ 
sion  ;  —  often  contemptuously 
of  persons.  Obs.  or  Scot. 
aught.  «.  Somewhat ;  hence, 
worthy  ;  valiant.  Obs. 
aught'  +  ought. 
aught.  Obs.  or  Scot.  pret.  of 
owe.  to  own. 

aught,  aughte,  a.  Obs.  or  dial, 
form  of  eight. 
augh'ter.  +  altar. 
aught'lins  (dxt'lYnz),  adv. 
[aught  4-  - lings ,  -tins,  an  adv. 
suffix  perh.  akin  to  long.)  In 
the  least  ;  in  any  degree.  Scot. 
Au'gi-a  (o'jT-d).  Bib. 


au-git'o  phyre  (8-jYt'G-flrO,  ”• 
Petrog.  Porphyry  with  augite 
phenocrysts. 

aug-ment'a-ble,  a.  See  -able. 
aug  men  ta'tion-er.  n.  Scots 
Lair.  An  officer  of  the  Augmen¬ 
tation  Court.  [Ref.  Sp.\ 

aug  men'ta-tiv.  Augmentative.  | 
aug-ment'er.  n.  One  that  aug¬ 
ments  ;  specif.,  Mach.,  a  device, 
consisting  essentially  of  a  small 
steam  jet  in  a  diminished  aper¬ 
ture,  for  increasing  the  vacuum 
in  a  steam-engine  condenser, 
aug-men'tion,  n.  Augmenta¬ 
tion  Obs. 

aug-men'tive,  a.  Sen.  Augmen¬ 
tative.  Rare. 

augoer.augor.  augoure.  +  auger. 
Augoste.  +  August. 

II  au  grand'  s^  rleux'  (S'  graN' 
sSr'yu').  [F.j  In  all  seriousness. 
II  au'  gras'  (era').  [F.J  Cook¬ 
ery.  Lit.,  in  the  fat ;  containing 
meat ;  —  said  of  soups  so  made. 

U  au  gra  tin'  (gra'tftx').  [F.] 


Cookery.  With  a  gratin.  or  crust 
|  made  by  browning  in  the  oven, 
augre.  f  auger. 
augrim.  +  algorism. 
augrim  stone.  A  pebble  used  in 
numeration.  Obs. 

Augs'burg  Church  (oukb'- 
hdbrK).  The  Lutheran  Church. 
Augs'burg  In  ter-im  See  in¬ 
terim,  w.,  2. 

Augst.  d*  August. 
augur.  AUG  IRE. 

au'gu-rate,  i\  t.  &■  i.  [I/,  augn- 
rart  to  augur.]  To  augur.  Obs. 
or/?.  — au  gu  ra'tion(-ra'sliwn), 
n.  Obs.  or  R. 
augure.  +  auger. 
auygure,  n.  [F.]  Augury.  Obs. 
au'gure.  a.  [Cf.  eel,  and  AS. 
gar  spear.]  An  eelspear.  Obs. 
au'gur-er.  n.  An  augur.  Obs. 
au  gu'ri-al,  a.  [L.  augurtalis.) 
Augural. 

au'gur  ism.  n.  Augury.  Obs. 
au'gur  ist,  n.  An  augur.  Rare. 
au'gur-ize,  v.  t.  To  augur. .  Obs. 


—  au'gur-iz'er  (-Tz'fr),  n.  Obs. 
au'gu-rous,  a.  Full  of  augury  ; 
foreboding.  Obs. 
au'gur  ship.  n.  See -ship. 
au'gust  (d^gilst),  v.  t.  [Cf.  F. 
aodter ,  fr.  aodt  August.]  To 
ripen  ;  also,  to  turn  Drown,  or 
make  sunburnt.  Rare. 
Au-gus'ta  (5-gQs'td),  n.  [L.] 
1.  Lit.,  august  ;  —  a  fern.  prop, 
name.  Used  specif,  as  :  a  A  title 
ol  honor  for  the  mother,  wife, 
sister,  etc.,  of  a  Roman  emperor, 
b  A  Roman  title  of  London  as 
mentioned  by  Ammianus. 

Au  gus'tal.  a.  [L.  AvgustaHs.) 
Imperial  (with  reference  to  the 
Roman  Caisars).  See  Augustus. 
Au  gus-ta'li-a  (6'gws-ta'lT-d), 
n.  pi.  (L.]  See  Fortuna. 

I|  Au  gus-ta'na  Con  fes'si-o(-nd 
kon-fesh'Y-5).  [NL.]  The  Au¬ 
gustan  Confession.  See  Augs¬ 
burg  Confession. 

Au-gus'ta  se'ries.  [From  Au¬ 
gusta,  Iowa.]  Geol.  =  Osage. 


ale,  senate,  care,  am,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofa  ;  eve,  gvent,  <Snd,  recent,  maker,  Ice,  Ill;  old,  Sbey,  orb,  6dd,  s&ft,  connect 

t  Foreign  Word.  +  Obsolete  Variant  of.  +  combined  with.  =  etiuals. 


use,  unite,  urn,  up,  circus,  menii ; 
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etc.  —  AuguBtinian  nuns,  an  order  of  nuns  following  the  rule 
of  St.  Augustine. — A.  rule,  a  rule  for  religious  communities, 
adopted  Dy  the  Augustinian  orders,  as  conforming  to  the 
teachings  of  St.  Augustine,  esp.  in  his  211th  letter. 
Au'gus-tin'l-an  (8/gws-tTn/T-&n),  n.  Eccl.  Hist.  A  follower 
of  St.  Augustine  ;  specif. :  a  A  member  of  an  Augustinian 
order,  b  One  who  maintains  that  grace  is  effectual  abso¬ 
lutely  and  creatively,  not  relatively  and  conditionally. 

Au  gus  tin'i  an  ism  (-Tz’m),  Au  gus'tin  ism  (6-gus'tTn- 
Tz’m),  n.  The  philosophical  and  theological  doctrines  of 
St.  Augustine  (Aurelius  Augustinus  ;  354-430  a.  d.),  called 
the  Christian  Plato.  He  held  that  God  is  the  highest  reality,  em¬ 
bodying  the  supreme  beauty  of  which  creation  is  a  transient  like¬ 
ness.  In  the  general  beauty  of  creation  the  individual  and  evil 
are  lost  to  view  ;  but  in  the  unredeemed  human  life  sin  and  mis¬ 
ery,  brought  on  by  the  original  sin  of  Adam,  are  intensely  real. 
Only  through  divine  grace,  mediated  through  the  Church 
(whose  supremacy  Augustine  upheld  against  the  Donatists),  is 
effected  the  deliverance  of  the  elect,  for  whom  is  reserved  eter¬ 
nal  beatitude  in  the  vision  and  love  of  God  in  the  life  to  come. 
The  fundamental  necessity  of  grace  vouchsafed,  taught  by  Au¬ 
gustine,  was  combated  by  the  Pelagians,  who  insisted  upon  the 
effectiveness  of  the  individual’s  own  effort  for"  salvation.  See 
PATRISTIC  PHILOSOPHY,  SOUL;  cf.  DONATISM,  Pk  LAO  I  AN  ISM. 

With  reference  to  Augustine  and  his  doctrines,  Harnack  says: 
“The  history'  of  piety  and  of  dogmas  in  the  West  was  so  thor¬ 
oughly  dominated  by  Augustine  from  the  beginning  of  the  5th 
century  to  the  era  of  the  Reformation  .  .  .  that  the  whole  time 
forms  one  period.  .  .  .  As  a  church  teacher  he  united  three  great 
circles  of  thought  ...  (1)  a  complete  circle  of  f  eight]  conceptions: 
God,  the  soul,  alienation  from  God,  irresistible  grace,  hunger 
for  God,  unrest  in  the  world,  rest  in  God,  beatitude  ;  (2)  a  sec¬ 
ond  circle  includes  six  ideas  :  sin,  grace  through  Christ,  grace  in 
general,  faith,  love,  and  hope  ;  (3)  the  third  croup  relates  to  the 
Catholic  church  [in  four  particulars]  :  as  authority,  dispenser  of 
grace,  administrator  of  the  sacraments,  and  as  means  and  aim  of 
all  God’s  ordinances.  .  .  .  He  refashioned  dogmatics  proper  .  .  . 
and  gave  the  first  impulse  to  a  study  that  has  become  of  immense 
importance  for  theology.  .  .  .  Centuries  had  to  elapse  before  Au¬ 
gustine  found  disciples  worthy  of  him.” 

Augustin  process  Metal.  A  process  for  extracting  silver 
by  converting  it  into  chloride  by  roasting,  leaching  with 
salt  solution,  and  precipitating  by  metallic  copper. 

Au  gustus  (6-gus'tiis),  7i.  [L.  See  august,  a.]  Lit.,  au¬ 

gust  ;  —  a  masc.  prop,  name,  used  specif,  among  the 
Romans  as  a  title  of  honor  and  sacred  majesty,  first  con¬ 
ferred  upon  Octavianus  Caesar,  as  head  of  the  Roman 
priesthood  and  later  used  commonly  by  Roman  emperors. 
F.  Auguste  (o'giist') ;  G.  August  (ou'gdost).  — Dim.  Gus , 
Ckuslus. —  Fern.  Augusta. 
auk  (6k),  7i.  [Icel.  alka  ;  akin  to  Dan. 
alke ,  Sw.  aJAra.]  Any  sea  bird  of  the 
family  Alcidae  ;  esp.,  the  extinct  great  is 

auk  ( Plautus  impennis),  and  the  razor- 
billed  auk  (.4/c«  torda).  See  great 
auk,  razorbill,  Alcid^e.  The  auks 
breed  in  the  colder  parts  of  the  North¬ 
ern  Hemisphere,  usually  laying  their 
eggs  on  ledges  or  crevices  of  rocky 
cliff's,  sometimes  in  burrows.  They  are 
expert  swimmers  and  divers.  See 

PUFFIN,  GUILLEMOT,  MURRE. 

auk  let  ( ok'lgt),  n.  [aw A-  -f-  -let.]  Any  -  ^  ™ 
of  several  small  auks  of  Simorhynchus  j 
and  allied  genera,  of  the  North  Pacific 
coasts.  The  crested  auklet  ( S .  cris- 
tatellus)  has  when  adult  a  recurved 
frontal  crest.  The  least  auklet  ( S .  pu- 
sillus)  is  the  smallest  species  of  auk. 
aula  (6'ld),  n. ;  L.  pi.  aul^e  (-le).  [L., 
court,  hall,  Gr.  auhr/.]  1.  A  hall  or  large  room,  as  the  hall 
in  which  annual  school  examinations  are  held  in  Germany. 

2.  Anat.  &  Zool.  The  anterior  part  of  the  third  ventricle 
of  the  brain. 

au-la'rl  an  (6-la'ri-dn),  a.  [L.  aula  hall.  Cf.  LL.  aularis 
of  a  court.]  Relating  to  a  hall.  —  n.  In  English  univer¬ 
sities,  a  member  of  a  hall,  as  distinguished  from  a  collegian, 
auld  (old  ;  aid  ),  n.  [See  old.]  Old.  Scot,  <Ss  Vial.  Eng. 
Auld  Cloot'ie  (klobt'T  ;  kliit'T),  the  Devil ;  —  supposed  to 
allude  to  his  cl  oven  foot.  —  a.  extent.  See  extent,  1.  —  A. 
Horn'ie  (h6r'ni),  the  Devil.  —  a.  lang  syne  (15ng  sin),  a  Lit., 
old  long  since;  hence,  times  long  past;  the  (good)  old  times. 

Should  auld  acquaintance  be  forgot. 

And  days  of  auld  lang  syne  ?  Scottish  Song. 
t>  [cap.]  The  famous  Scottish  song  usually  attributed  to 
Burns,  and  believed  to  have  been  retouched  by  him.  — A 
Licht,  A.  Light.  Eccl.  Hist,  a  A  member  of  the  conservat  ive 
party  in  the  Church  of  Scotland  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
ltfth  century,  b  Same  as  burgher,  2.  —  A.  Reek'te  (rek'T), 
Edinburgh,  from  its  smoky  appearance  as  seen  from  a  dis¬ 
tance;  or,  according  to  others,  on  account  of  its  dirty 
streets.  —  A.  Robin  Gray,  in  the  pathetic  Scottish  ballad 
of  this  name  written  by  Lady  Anne  Barnard  (published 
anonymously,  1771),  the  old  man  whom  the  heroine,  Jeanie, 


Great  Auk. 


marries  to  save  her  parents  from  want,  wrongly  believing 
her  lover,  Jamie,  to  be  lost  at  sea. 
aulic  (6'lTk),  a.  [L.  aulicus ,  Gr.  avAi/cos,  fr.  a v\r\  hall, 
court,  royal  court :  cf.  F.  aulique .]  1.  Of  or  pertaining  to 

a  court ;  courtly. 

Ecclesiastical  wealth  and  aulic  dignities.  Landor. 

2  Anat.  <1-  Zo'ol.  Pertaining  to  the  aula. 

Aulic  Council,  in  the  old  German  empire,  a  supreme  court 
established  by  Maximilian  I.,  in  1501,  as  a  rival  to  the  Im¬ 
perial  Chamber.  In  1654  it  was  reorganized,  so  as  to  con¬ 
sist  of  a  president,  vice  president,  vice  chancellor,  and 
eighteen  councilors,  six  of  whom  were  Protestants,  whose 
united  vote  constituted  a  veto.  It  came  to  an  end  at  the 
dissolution  of  the  empire  in  1806,  but  the  name  was  applied 
to  an  Austrian  military  council  at  Vienna, 
aulic,  n.  [F.  aulique.]  The  ceremony  formerly  observed 
in  conferring  the  degree  of  doctor  of  divinity  at  the  hall  of 
the  archbishop’s  palace  in  Paris.  It  began  by  a  harangue 
of  the  chancellor  addressed  to  the  young  doctor,  who  then 
maintained  in  a  disputation  his  thesis,  also  called  the  aulic. 
Au-los'to  ma  (6-15s'to-md),  n.  [NL. ;  Gr.  av\ os  tube  -f- 
-stoma.]  Zodl. 

A  genus  of 
tropical  marine 

hemibranchiate  .  ,  .  _  .  ,  ,  , 

fishes  of  elon-  Aulostom a  (A.  maculalum). 

gated  form  with  a  long  tubular  snout.  It  constitutes  a 
family,  Au  lo-stO-mat'i  daB^lo-sto-mSt'i-de),  syn.  Au  lo- 
Stom'l-dcB  (-st5m'T-de ;  -sto'mT-de).  The  species  are 
called  ji xitem oaths.  —  au  los'to  mid  (6-15s'to-mid),  n. 
au  mil  dar'  (6/mTl-dar' ;  a''-),  n.  [Hind.  ’ amaldar ,  fr. 
Ar.  ’ anial  work  -|-  Per.  dar,  used  to  express  the  agent.] 
An  agent,  factor,  or  manager;  specif.,  a  revenue  collect¬ 
or.  India. 

au'mous  (8'mfts  ;  a'nrns),  n.  Alms.  Ohs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 
aumous  dish  A  dish  for  receiving  alms.  Ohs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 
aune  (on),  n.  [F.  See  alnage.]  An  old  French  measure 
corresponding  to  the  English  ell  and  varying  in  different 
parts  of  the  country,  being  equal  at  Paris  to  46.77  inches 
(1.188  m.).  It  has  been  superseded  by  the  meter,  but  sur¬ 
vives  to  a  certain  extent.  The  aune  usuelle  (1.20  m.,  used 
in  France  1812-34)  is  legal  in  Switzerland, 
aunt  (ant),  n.  [OF.  ante ,  F.  tante ,  L.  arnita  father’s  sister. 
Cf.  amma  ]  1.  The  sister  of  one’s  father  or  mother;  — 

correlative  to  nephew  or  niece.  Also  applied  to  an  uncle’s 
wife.  See  consanguinity,  affinity,  1. 

Aunt  is  sometimes  applied  as  a  title  or  term  of  endear¬ 
ment  to  a  woman  not  thus  related. 

2.  An  old  woman  ;  an  old  gossip.  Obs.  Shak. 

3  A  bawd,  or  a  prostitute.  Obs.  Shale. 

4  Formerly  in  England,  among  the  alumni  of  Cambridge, 
Oxford  University ;  among  the  alumni  of  Oxford,  Cam¬ 
bridge  University. 

auntie  (  (iin'tT),  n.  Aunt ;  —  used  in  familiarity  or  affec- 
aunt'y  I  tion.  It  is  often  used  in  the  southern  United 
States  of  aged  negro  women. 

Aunt  Sally.  A  puppet  head  placed  on  a  pole,  or  a  wooden 
effigy  of  a  woman,  usually  having  a  pipe  in  its  mouth  ;  also, 
a  game  consisting  in  trying  to  break  the  pipe  or  to  knock 
the  figure  down  by  throwing  sticks  or  balls  at  it. 
au'ra  (6'ra),  n. ;  L.  pi.  aur,e  (-re).  [L.,  breeze,  air,  Gr. 

aupa.]  1.  A  light  breeze.  Obs.  or  R. 

2  Any  subtle,  invisible  emanation,  effluvium,  or  exhala¬ 
tion  from  a  substance,  as  the  aroma  of  flowers,  the  odor  of 
the  blood,  a  supposed  fertilizing  emanation  from  the  pollen 
of  flowers,  etc. 

To  say  that  consciousness  is  an  aura  or  epiphenomenon  of  the 
organism,  which  itself  is  but  a  mechanical  automaton,  is  to  shirk 
the  difficulty,  not  to  face  it.  James  Ward. 

3.  A  supposed  emanation  or  insensible  fluid  conveying 
mesmeric  and  similar  influences. 

4.  Elec,  a  A  supposed  electric  fluid,  emanating  from  an 
electrified  body,  and  forming  a  mass  surrounding  it,  called 
the  electrical  atmosphere.  See  atmosphere,  2.  Obs.  b  A  draft, 
or  motion  of  the  air,  caused  by  electric  repulsion,  as  when 
the  air  near  a  charged  metallic  point  is  set  in  motion. 

5  Med.  The  peculiar  sensation,  as  of  a  light  vapor,  or 
cold  air,  rising  from  the  trunk  or  limbs  towards  the  head, 
a  premonitory  symptom  of  epilepsy  or  hysterics. 

au'ral  (6'rdl),  a.  [L.  aura  air.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  the 
air  or  an  aura. 

au'ral,  a.  [L.  auris  ear.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  ear  or 
the  sense  of  hearing ;  as,  aural  medicine  and  surgery, 
au  ram'ine  (6-r2m'Tn;  6'rd-men' ;  184),  n.  Also  -in  [L. 
aurum  gold  -j-E.  amine.']  An  artificial  yellow  dye  derived 
from  diphenyl  methane  and  used  in  dyeing  silk  and  cotton 
and  in  staining  paper,  etc.  It  is  prepared  in  different 
grades  marked  respectively  O,  I,  II.  Auramine  G  is  a  sim¬ 
ilar  dye  derived  from  ditolyl  methane. 


au-ran'tl-a  (6-r5n'slii-d),  n.  [NL.  Cf.  orange.]  A  poi¬ 
sonous  orange-yellow  dye  obtained  by  the  nitration  of 
diphenylamine.  It  is  now  used  chiefly  for  coloring  leather, 
au-ran  tl-a'ceous  (d-rSiUtT-a'stms),  a.  [Cf.  orange.]  Bot. 
Pertaining  to  or  resembling  the  orange  {Citi'us aura7itium) 
or  the  group  to  which  it  belongs. 

au'rate  (o'rat),  n.  \_aurum  -f-  -ate.]  A  salt  of  auric  acid, 
au'rat  ed  (o'rat-Sd),  a.  [L.  auratus ,  p.  p.  of  aurare  to  gild.] 

1.  Resembling  or  containing  gold  ;  gold-colored;  gilded. 

2.  Chem.  Combined  with  auric  acid.  Obs.  or  R. 
au'rat  ed.  a.  [L.  awns  ear.]  Having  ears. 

auTe  ate  (6're-at),  a.  [L.  aureatus ,  fr.  aureus  golden,  fr. 
aurum  gold.]  Golden  ;  gilded  ;  splendid.  Skelton. 

au-rel'ia  (6-rel'ya),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  It.  aurelia ,  fr.  L.  aurum 
gold.  Cf.  chrysalis.] 

Zool.  a  A  chrysalis, 
esp.  of  a  lepidopter- 
ous  insect,  b  [cap.] 

A  genus  of  large  dis- 
cophorous  jellyfish¬ 
es,  including  com¬ 
mon  North  Atlantic 
species;  also  [/.<?.],  a  Profile  view  of  Aurelia  (A.  Jfavidula) 
jellyfish  of  this  ge-  of  European  seas,  o  u  Ovaries, 
nus.  —  au-rel'ian  (-yfin),  a. 

au  re'o  la  (6-re'o-ld)  \  n.  [L.  aureola ,  (fem.  adj.)  of  gold 
au're-ole  (6're-ol)  (  (sc.  corona  crown),  dim.  of  aureus : 

cf.  F.  aureole.  See  aureate,  oriole.]  1.  R.  C.  Theol. 
A  celestial  crown  or  accidental  reward  added  to  the  bliss 
of  heaven,  for  those  who  have  especially  triumphed  in  their 
conflict  with  the  world,  as  for  virgins  (who  have  overcome 
the  flesh),  martyrs  (who  have  overcome  the  world),  and 
doctors  or  preachers  (who  have  overcome  the  Devil). 

2.  A  halo,  actual  or  figurative. 

The  glorious  aureole  of  light  seen  around  the  sun  during  total 
eclipses.  Proctor. 

The  aureole  of  young  womanhood.  O.  W.  Holmes. 
3  In  fine  art,  the  indication  of  a  halo  around  the  head  or 
the  whole  body  of  a  sacred  personage.  In  painting,  it  is 
often  indicated  by  a  narrow  circle  at  a  distance  from  the 
head  ;  in  relief  sculpture  by  a  frame  or  band^  and  in  church 
statuary  by  a  gilded  ring  maintained  by  slight  supports. 
In  Buddhist  and  other  Oriental  art  it  is  often  very  decora¬ 
tive.  See  glory,  halo,  mandorla,  nimbus,  vesica  piscis. 
au're  us  (6're-ws),  n. ;  pi.  aurei  (-1).  [L.,  prop.,  golden.] 

A  Roman  gold  coin  of  varying  and  continually  decreasing 
weight,  from  libra  (10.9  g.)  ifnder  Sulla  to  as  low  as  7\j 
libra  (4.7  g.)  under  Diocletian.  From  the  time  of  Constan¬ 
tine  the  gold  coin  is  known  as  the  solidus  (which  see). 

II  au  re-voir'  (o'  re-vwar').  [F.,  lit.,  to  the  seeing  again.] 
Until  we  meet  again  ;  auf  Wiedersehen ;  — said  at  parting, 
au'ric  (6'rTk),  a.  [L.  aurum  gold.]  1.  Of  or  pert,  to  gold. 
2.  Chem.  Pert,  to,  or  derived  from,  gold  ;  —  said  of  those 
compounds  in  which  gold  is  trivalent ;  as,  auric  oxide, 
auric  acid,  auric  hydroxide,  Au(OH)3,  in  the  character  of 
a  weak  acid.  The  composition  of  its  salts,  called  aurates, 
corresponds  to  the  dehydrated  form  HAuOo,  which  is  not 
known  free.  — a.  chloride,  a  compound  obtained,  by  dis¬ 
solving  gold  in  aqua  regia,  as  a  reddish  brow'n  deliquescent 
mass,  AuC13‘2H20,  which  forms  a  bright  yellow  solution 
in  water.  It  is  extensively  used  for  toning  in  photography. 
—  a.  oxide,  a  compound,  Au-,03,  obtained  as  a  brown  powder 
by  the  action  of  nitric  acid  on  magnesium  aurate. 
au  ri  chal'ce  ous  (8'ri-kjn'se-ws),  a.  [L.  auiichalcum} 
for  orichalcum,  brass,  Gr.  i pei^aA/co?.]  Brass-colored, 
au'ri-chal'cite  (-sit),  n.  [See  aurichalceous.]  Min.  A 
basic  carbonate  of  copper  and  zinc,  found  in  pale  green  or 
blue  crystalline  incrustations.  Sp.  gr.,  3.54-3.64. 
au'ri-cle  (6'ri-k’l),  n.  [L.  auricula ,  dim.  of  auris  ear.  See 
ear.]  1.  Arial.  &  Zo'ol.  a  The  external  ear;  the  pinna, 
b  The  chamber,  or  one  of  the  two  chambers,  of  the  heart, 
by  which  the  blood  is  received  from  the  veins  and  forced 
into  the  ventricle  or  ventricles ;  —  so  called  from  its  re¬ 
semblance  to  the  external  ear  of  some  quadrupeds. 

2.  Zool.  An  angular  or  earlike  lobe  or  process,  as  the  au¬ 
ricula  of  a  sea  urchin. 

3.  Bot.  An  ear-shaped  appendage,  as  of  leaves, 
au-ric'u-la  (o-rik'fi-ld),  n.  ;  pi.  L.  -lje  (-le),  E.  -las  (-laz). 

[L.  auricula  ear.  See  auricle.]  1.  Bot.  a  A  yellow- 
flowered  primrose  ( Primula  auricula ),  native  of  the  Alps 
and  commonly  cultivated  ;  —  called  also  bear's-ear.  b  The 
Jew’s-ear  fungus  ( Aurioularia  auricula-judse). 

2.  Zool.  a  \_cap.]  A  genus  of  pulmonate  gastropods,  the  type 
of  a  family,  Au  ri-CU'li-daB  (fi'rT-ku'lT-de),  having  a  co- 
noidal  spiral  shell,  with  a  strongly  toothed,  ear-shaped  aper¬ 
ture.  They  mostly  inhabit  brackish  marshes,  or  the  vicin¬ 
ity  of  salt  or  brackish  water,  b  [/.  c.]  One  of  the  five 


au-gust'ly.  adv.  of  august. 
August  meteors.  The  Perseids. 
au-gust'ness, //.  See -NESS, 
auh  ( fth ),  interj.  An  exclama¬ 
tion  of  disgust, 
auh.  4*  ac,  but. 
auhte.  4*  ai’ght,eioht, ought. 
a'u  hu'hu'  (a'oo/hoo'hoo/),  n. 
Also  hola.  [Hawaiian.]  A  faba- 
ceous  herb  (Cracca  piscatoria), 
used  as  a  fish  poison.  Hawaii. 

||  au  lour  d’hui'  roi',  de  main 
rien7  (o/zhoor/diie'  rwti',  d5- 
mftx/ ryfts').  [F.]  To-day  a 
king,  to-morrow  nothing. 

I|  au/  tour  la  jour  nee'.  or  au 
Jour^  le  jour'  (la  zhoor'Aa';  15 
zhoor').  [F.l  From  day  to  day  ; 
hence,  from  nand  to  mouth. 
UauMus'^  zhii')-  IF.]  Cook¬ 
ery.  In  juice  ;  in  broth  or  gravy, 
auk. 


+  AWK. 

Auk  ( 0k ),  n.  pi.  A  tribe  of  Alas¬ 
kan  Koluschan  Indians, 
aukard  4*  awkward 
II  au  kirsch'  (o7  kersh').  [F.] 
With  kirschwasser. 
aul.  4*  awl. 

Au  lac'o-dus  (O-lSk'O-dtts),  n. 
[NL. ;  Gr.  avAa£  a  furrow  -f 
o6ovs  tooth.]  Syn.  of  Thky- 
»omys.  [milk.  | 

||  aw  lait'  (o'  16').  [F.]  With! 
Au'la  Re'gi-a  or  Re'gis.  [L.] 
See  Curia  Regis. 
aulbe  4*  alb. 

auld'-far'ran  (-f&r'dn),  -far'- 
rand  (-f&r'dnd),  or  -far'rant 
(-fftr'dnt),  a.  Sagacious,  as  one 
of  years;  cunning  or  wise  be¬ 
yond  one’s  years. 
auld'-warldqOld'warld7;  aid'-), 


a.  Old-fashioned;  antique.  Scot 
aule.  4*  awl. 

au'lete  (o'let),  n.  [Gr.  au- 
Atjtt;1?,  fr.  avAo»  flute.]  A  flute 
player.  Rare.  —  au-let'ic  (6- 
15t'Tk ),  a.  Rare. 
au  le'tes  (6-le'tez),  n. ;  pi.  -tai 
(-tT).  =  aulete. 

||  au'  le  vant'  (O7  15-vax').  [F.] 
To  the  East ;  eastward, 
aulf  4*  oaf. 
aulgorism.  4*  algorism. 
au'li-cal,  a.  Aulic.  Obs. 
ftu'li-cism,  n.  A  courtly  expres¬ 
sion.  Obs.  5c  R- 
aulmond.  4*  almond. 
aulmoniere.  Var  of  aumo- 
niere. 

auln.  4*  aam,  aune. 
auln.  4*  aune. 

auln-.  ault-.  For  obsolete  forms 
in  auln-,  ault-,  see  those  in  al-. 
aulnage.  4*  alnage. 
aulneger.  aulner  4*  alnaoer. 
au'lo-phyte  (0'10-fit),  n.  [Gr. 
avA 6?  tube  4-  -phyte.]  Bot.  A 
symbiont. 

au'lOB  (O'lOs),  n.  [Or.  avAos.l 
A  Greek  wood-wind  musical 
instrument,  commonly  called  a 
flute,  but  being  in  fact  in  most 
cases  a  reed  instrument  of  the 
clarinet  or  oboe  type, 
aul 'tar,  aul'ter.  4*  altar. 
aulter.  4*  halter. 
aum(8m).  Var.  of  aam. 
aum.  Scot.  var.  of  ali  m. 
au  mail'  (6-m51'),  n.  V  v. 
amel,  enamel .]  Enamel, 
aumay.  4*  amel. 
aum'ber.  4*  amber. 


[For 

Obs. 


aum'ble.  4*  amble.  [bry.I 
aum'bry.  Archaic  var.  of  am-| 
aumelet.  aumelette.  4*  omelet. 
aumenere.  4*  almoner. 
aument.  4*  augment. 
aumere.  almoner. 
au'mer-y  (6m'rT),  n.  Obs., 
dial.,  or  archaic  var.  of  ambry, 
a  closet  ;  but  confused  with  al¬ 
monry,  as  if  a  place  for  alms. 
aumesace.  4*  ambs-ace. 

|]  au  mieux'  (o7  my  O')  ;  id.  aux 
Mil  l  K  (5  rnvii'  I.  [F.J  At  best  : 
on  very  good  terms, 
au'mil  (o'mYl ;  ii'- ),  n.  [Hind. 
'ami/,  fr.  Ar.  'amil  agent.]  A 
revenue  collector  under  a  native 
government :  an  aumildar  :also, 
a  farmer  of  the  revenues  manag¬ 
ing  a  district.  India. 

Ij  au  mo  ni5re'  (57m67nyar'),  n. 
[F.]  A  purse  worn  hanging  from 
the  belt,  such  as  that  formerly 
used  for  alms. 

aum'rie.  aum'ry  (fim'rT).  Obs., 
dial.,  or  archaic  vars.  of  ambry. 
aumuce.  Var.  of  amice,  a  hood, 
aumulet.  4*  omelet. 
aun.  4*  own. 

II  au7  na  tu  rel'  (57  na7tu7r51'). 
[F.l  In  or  according  to  the  nat¬ 
ural  style  or  condition  ;  to  the 
life;  Cookery,  without  dressing  ; 
cooked  simply. 

aune-.  For  obsolete  forms  begin¬ 
ning  aune-  see  those  in  ANC-. 
aun'cel  (dn's^l  ;  iin'-),  n.  [AF. 
auncele,  prob.  fr.  LL.  lanctlla, 
dim.  of  L.  lanx  the  scale  of  a 
balance.]  A  rude  balance  for 
weighing,  and  a  kind  of  weight, 
formerly  used  in  England.  Obs. 


auncesBour,  auncester.  4*  an¬ 
cestor. 

auncetrie.  4*  ancestry. 
auncien,  auncient.  4*  ancient. 
aund  .  For  obsolete  forms  be¬ 
ginning  aund-  see  those  in  an  d-. 
aundiren.  4*  andiron. 
aune  4*  awn,  own. 
aungel.  4*  angel,  angle. 
aunker  4*  anchor. 
aunsetter.  4*  ancestor. 
aunsware.  4*  answer. 
auntceaunt.  4*  ancient. 
auntelere.  4*  antler. 
aun'ter.  4*  adventure.  —  In 
aunters.  perchance ;  in  case 
i  tli at.  Obs. 

aun'ter  ous.  4*  adventurous. 
aunt 'hood,  7i.  See -mood. 

Aunt  Jer'i-cho  (jer'Y-ko).  [Cor¬ 
rupt.  of  Angelica.]  Bot.  Any 
I  species  of  Angelica 
aunt'ly,  a.  Auntlike.  Rare. 
aun  toiler.  4*  antler. 
aun'tre  4*  adventure. 
aun'trou8,  aun'trus.  4*  adven¬ 
turous. 

aunt-8a'ry  (ant-sa'rY),  n.  [Prob. 
corrupt,  of  aunt  Sarah.]  A  kind 
of  catamaran  turned  up  at  both 
ends.  Canadian. 
aunt  'ship.  //.  See -ship. 
auorenon.  4*  afornon. 
auorye.  4*  afornens. 

||  au  pas  de  charge'  (o7  pa7  d5 
sharzh').  [F.l  At  the  pace  of 
I  charging  :  at  full  tilt, 
au  pied  de  la  let'tre  (57  nyS7 
de  la'  lct'r’).  [F.]  To  the  foot 
of  the  letter  ;  literally  ;  exactly. 
||  au'  pis  al  ler'  (57pe7-za7la'). 

I  [  F.]  At  worst ;  as  a  last  resort. 


II  au'  pre  mier'  ( 67  pr5-mya'). 

[F.]  On  the  first  floor  or  story, 
the  first  being  the  floor  above 
the  ground  floor,  the  expression 
for  the  others  in  order  above  be¬ 
ing  au  second ,  troisihne,  quatri- 
$me,  cinqui&me,  etc. 

||  au  qua  tri'eme'  ( ka7tre75m'). 
[F.]  See  au  premier. 

Aur  ,  or  aur.  Abbr.  Aurelius  ; 
Aurum. 

au'ra  (6'ra;  ou'ra),  n.  A  tur¬ 
key  buzzard  or  carrion  crow. 
Sp  Amer. 

au'ral-ly,  adv.  of  aural. 

Ii  au'rang.  au'rung  (ou'rfing), 
n.  [Ilina.  &  Per.  aurang.]  A 
depot ;  a  factory .  India. 

Au  ra'nus  ( 6-ra'mYs).  Bib. 

|j  au'ra  po  pu-la'ris  (6'ra  p8p7- 
n-la'ris).  [L.]  The  popular 
breeze  ;  popular  favor  or  will.  1 
au-ra'ta  (o-ra'td),  n.  [L.,  a  sort 
of  fish  ;  fem.  p.  p.  of  aurare 
to  gild.]  A  gold-colored  fiBh, 
probably  the  gilthead,  b. 
au're-al,  a.  [L.  a ureus  golden.] 
Golden  ;  yielding  gold.  Obs. 

I!  au're-a  me  di-o'eri-tas  (6'rf-a 
me'dY-Ok'rY-tfts).  [L.]  The 
golden  mean.  Adapted  from 
Horace  (  Odes,  II.  x.  5). 

au  re-bours'  (5  r5-hoor'). 
f  F.]  =  A  REBOURS. 
au-re'i-tv  (6-re'Y-tY),  n.  [L.  nu- 
reus  golden  +  -ity.]  Distinctive 
properties  of  gold- 
Au-re'li-a(6-re'lY-d  ;  6-rel'ya), 
n.  [Ii.]  Lit., golden; — fem.  prop, 
name;  F.  Aurtlie  (67ra  le');  It., 
Sp.,  D.  Aurelia  (ou-rS'15-a);  G. 
.4ure2to(ou-ra'15-a),i4ureZie(-€ ). 


au-re'li-an  (-rtn),  n.  A  collector 
and  breeder  of  lepidoptera.  Ohs. 
Au-re'li-us  (-ua),  n.  [L.]  Lit., 
golden; — masc.  prop.  name, 
au're-oled  ( 6'r6-old),  p.  a.  Fur¬ 
nished  with  an  aureole, 
au  re'o-lin  (d-re'6-lYn  ;  6'r6-), 
n.,  aureolin  yellow.  [L.  aureo- 
Ins golden.]  =  cobalt  yellow. 
an  re'o-line  (d-re'6-lYn),  a- 
Gold-colored.  Rare. 
au-re'o-sin,  n.  [L.  aurum  gold 
+  eosin.  1  A  dye  related  to  eosin, 
hut  no  longer  in  use.  It  gives 
rose  tints  with  yellow  reflection, 
aurequere.  4*  ourwherk. 

||  au  reate'  (57r5st').  [F.]  For 
the  rest  :  besides. 

II  au  rez -de-chaus  s5e'(57  ra7d’- 
sh67sa').  [F.J  On  the  ground 
floor. 

{au'ri-bus  te'ne-o  lu'pum 

9'rY-bns  te'nf-o  lu'puni).  [L  J 
have  a  wolf  by  the  ears  ;  that 
is,  I  am  unable  to  hold  and 
afraid  to  let  go. 

Terence  (  Phormio ,  III.  ii.  21). 
au'ri-chal'cum  (67rY-kal'kum), 

n.  [L. )  =  ORICHAJLi  n. 

au'rl-chlo'ride.  n.  [auric  4- 
chlortde.]  =  Chloraurate. 
au'ri-cl.  Auricle.  Ref.  Sp. 
au'rl-cled  (6'rY-k’ld),  a.  =  au- 
riculate. 

au'ri-come  (-k5m),  n.  [See  au- 
ricomous.]  Any  agent  for  giv¬ 
ing  the  hair  a  golden  color. 
au-ric'o-mouB  (6-rYk'6-mus),  a. 
(L.  auricomus  golden-haired.] 
Of,  pertaining  to,  or  having, 
golden  hair;  used  to  make  the 
hair  golden  in  color. 


food,  foot ;  out,  oil ;  chair  ;  go  ;  sing,  igk  ;  «»en,  thin  ,  nature,  verdure  (250) ;  K  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144) ;  bon  ;  yet ;  zh  =  *  in  azure. 
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arched  internal  processes  of  the  shell  of  a  sea  urchin  serv¬ 
ing  for  the  attachment  of  the  jaw  muscles, 
au  rlc'u  lar  (6-rTk'u-lar),  a.  [LL.  auricularis :  cf.  F. 
auriculaire.  See  auricle.]  1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the 
ear  or  the  sense  of  hearing  ;  as,  atiricular  nerves. 

2  Told  in  the  ear  ;  told  privately  ;  as,  auricular  confes¬ 
sion  to  the  priest.  See  confession,  n.,  3.  Hocdeve. 

3.  Recognized  by  the  ear  ;  known  by  the  sense  of  hearing  ; 
as,  auricular  evidence.  "Auricular  assurance.”  S/iak. 
4  Received  by  the  ear;  known  by  report.  “  Auricular 
traditions.”  Bacon. 

6  Anal.  &  Zool.  Pertaining  to  the  auricles  of  the  heart, 
auricular  finger,  the  little  finger;  —  so  called  because  it  can 
be  introduced  into  the  ear  passage.  —  a.  method,  a  method 
of  teaching  the  deaf  in  which  ettort  is  made  to  take  ad¬ 
vantage  of,  and  to  increase,  the  hearing  of  those  not  abso¬ 
lutely  deaf.  — a.  point,  Craniol .,  the  center  of  the  external 
auditory  meatus.  See  craniometry,  Illust.  —  a.  witness,  one 
who  tells  what  he  has  heard. 

&u-ric'u-lar,  n.  Zool.  One  of  the  loose-webbed  feathers 
overlying  the  opening  of  the  ear  of  birds;  —  usually  in  pi. 
au  ric'u  la'ri-a  (-la'rT-a),  n.  [NL.  See  auricular.]  Zool. 
In  holothurians,  a  free-swimming  larval  stage  in  which  the 
body  has  short  blunt  lobes.  —  au-ricil-la'ri-an  (-an),  a. 
au-ric'u-late  (6-rTk'u-lat),  a.  [See  auricle.]  But.  &  Zool. 
Having  ears  or  earlike  appendages  or  lobes  ; 
eared  ;  auricled;  as,  an  auriculate  leaf ;  the  auric¬ 
ulate  foot  of  some  gastropods,  etc. 
au-rlc'U-lO-  (6-rTk'u-lo-).  A  combining  form  for 
auricle  (of  the  ear  or  heart), 
au-ricu-lo-breg-mat'ic,  a.  Anal.  Pertaining 
to  auricle  and  bregma. 

au  ric  u-lo-in  fra  or'bit-al,  a.  Designating  the 
plane  which  passes  through  the  auricular 
points  and  the  lowest  points  of  the  orbits.  J3age  Gf  Auric- 
See  craniometry.  ulate  Leaf 

au-rlc'U-lO-OC-clp'i-tal,  a.  Pert,  to  auricle  (Magnolia  tri- 
and  occiput  or  occipital  bone.  —  auriculo-oc-  Petala )• 
clpital  angle,  Craniom .,  the  angle  between  lines  from  the  au¬ 
ricular  point  to  the  lambda  and  opisthion  respectively, 
au  ric  u  lo-pa  rl'e-tal,  a.  Craniol.  Relating  to  auricle 
and  parietal.  —  auriculo-parietal  angle.  See  parietal  angle. 
—  auriculo-parietal  index,  the  ratio  of  the  breadth  of  the 
skull  between  the  auricular  points  to  its  greatest  breadth, 
usually  expressed  in  hundredths  of  the  latter, 
au  ric  U-lo-tem'po  ral,  a.  Pert,  to  the  auricle  and  temple, 
au  ric  U  lo-ven  tric'u  lar,  a.  Anal.  Pertaining  to  an  au¬ 
ricle  and  ventricle  of  the  heart ;  esp.,  designating  the  mi¬ 
tral  and  tricuspid  valves.  See  heart. 
au  ric  u-lo-ver'ti-cal,  a.  Craniom.  Designating  an  index 
which  is  the  ratio  of  the  height  of  the  skull  above  the  au¬ 
ricular  point  to  its  greatest  height,  usually  expressed  in 
hundredths  of  the  height. 

au  rif'er  ous  (6-rTf'er-iis),  a.  [L.  aurifer  ;  aurum  gold  -f- 
ferre  to  bear  :  cf.  F.  aurifbre.]  Gold-bearing  ;  containing 
or  producing  gold.  —  au-ril'er-ous-ly,  adv. 
au  rit'lc  (-Tk),  a.  [aurum  -f-  -fie.]  Producing  gold  ;  also, 
capable  of  transmuting  substances  into  gold. 

Au-rl'ga  (6-ri'ga),  n.;  gen.  Aurig.e  (-je).  [L.,  charioteer.] 

Astron.  The  Charioteer,  or  Wagoner,  a  constellation  in  the 
northern  hemisphere,  situated  between  Perseus  and  Gem¬ 
ini.  It  contains  the  bright  star  Capella. 
au'rl  lave  (6'rT-lav),  n.  [L.  auris  ear  -f-  lavare  to  wash.] 
An  instrument  for  cleansing  the  ear,  consisting  of  a  small 
piece  of  sponge  on  an  ivory  or  bone  handle, 
au'rine  (6'rtn  ;  -reu;  184),  au'rin  (8'rTn),  n.  [ aurum  -|- 

-ine,  -in.]  A  red,  crystalline,  poisonous  dyestuff,  C19H1403, 
obtained  by  heating  phenol  with  oxalic  and  sulphuric  acids, 
and  in  other  ways; —  called  also  rosolic  acid ,  and  pararosolic 
acid.  It  is  related  to  rosolic  acid  proper  as  pararosaniline 
is  to  rosaniline.  It  is  now  used  only  for  special  purposes, 
as  a  stain  for  paper,  or  a  chemical  indicator, 
au  ri  phryg'i-ate  (6'rT-frTj'T-at),  a.  [LL.  auriphrigiatus  ; 
L.  aurum  gold  -f-  LL.  phrygiare  to  adorn  with  Phrygian 
needlework,  or  with  embroidery.  Cf.  orphrey.]  Embroid¬ 
ered  or  decorated  with  gold.  Southey. 

au'ri-scalp  (6'rT-sk51p),  n.  [L.  auriscalpium  ;  auris  ear 
-f-  scalpere  to  scrape.]  Surg.  An  earpick. 
au'rl  scope  (-skop),  n.  [L.  auris  -f-  -scope.]  An  instrument 
for  examining  the  ear.  —  au-ris'CO-py  (6-rTs'ko-pT),  n. 
au'rlst  (6'rTst),  n.  [L.  auris  ear.]  One  skilled  in  treating 
disorders  of  the  ear  ;  an  otologist. 

au'rochs  (6'r5ks  ;  ou'rSks  ;  277),  n.  [G.  auerochs ,  OHG. 

urohso ;  ur  ( 

AS.  u  r)  t 
urus,  aurocln 
ohso  ox,  G.  oc/w. 

Cf.  OWRE,  OX.] 

The  European 
bison  ( Bos  bona- 
sus),  once  wide¬ 
ly  distributed, 
but  now  nearly 
extinct,  except 
where  protected  in 
the  Lithuanian  forests, 
and  in  the  Caucasus. 

It  is  claimed  that  the 

name  originally  be-  Aurochs.  (£3) 

longed  to  the  urus  of  Caesar,  a  wild  ox  now  extinct. 


au  ro-cy'a  nide  (6/r6-si'rt-nid ;  -nid  ;  184),  n.  [aurum -\- cya¬ 
nide.]  A  complex  salt  formed  by  the  union  of  aurous  cyanide 
and  some  other  metallic  cyanide  ;  as,  potassium  aurocya- 
nide ,  KAu(CN)2. 

au-ro'ra  (6-ro'rd),  n. ;  pi.  E.  auroras  (-raz),  L.  (rare)  auro¬ 
rae  (-re).  [L.,  for  ausosa  ;  akin  to  Gr.  >?uk,  cios,  dawn,  Skr. 
ushas ,  E.  east.]  1.  The  rising  light  of  the  morning;  the  dawn 
of  day  ;  the  redness  of  the  sky  just  before  the  sun  rises. 

2.  Fig.  :  The  rise,  dawn,  or  beginning.  Hawthorne. 

3.  [cap.]  Class.  Myth.  The  Roman  personification  of  the 
daw  n  of  day  ;  the  goddess  of  the  morning.  She  is  poeti¬ 
cally  represented  as  rising  out  of  the  ocean,  in  a  chariot, 
with  rosy  fingers  dropping  dew.  Cf.  Eos. 

4.  Meteor.  The  aurora  borealis  or  aurora  australis. 

5.  An  orange-red  color. 

au-ro'ra  aus-tr&'lis  (6s-tra'lTs)  [L.],  a  phenomenon  in  the 
southern  hemi¬ 
sphere  correspond¬ 
ing  to  the  aurora 
borealis  in  the 
northern.  —  a._  bo/- 
re-a'lis  (bo/re-a'lts) 

[L.J,  a  luminous 
phenomenon,  visi¬ 
ble  only  at  night, 
and  supposed  to 
be  of  electrical  ori- 
gin;  —  popularly 
called  nor  the  r  n 
lights.  It  is  seen 
to  best  advantage 
in  the  arctic  regions.  This  light  usually  appears  in  stream¬ 
ers  ascending,  often  in  a  fan  shape,  from  a  dusky  line  or 
bank  a  few  degrees  above  the  northern  horizon  ;  when 
reaching  south  beyond  the  zenith,  it  forms  what  is  called 
the  corona ,  about  a  spot  in  the  heavens  toward  which  the 
dipping  needle  points.  On  very  rare  occasions  the  aurora 
appears  as  an  arch  of  light  across  the  heavens  from  east 
to  west.  Sometimes  it  assumes  a  waving  appearance,  and 
the  streams  of  light  are  then  called  merry  dancers.  Some¬ 
times  they  assume  a  variety  of  colors,  from  pale  red  or 
yellow  to  deep  red  or  blood  color, 
aurora  glory.  The  corona  of  the  aurora  borealis, 
au-ro'ral  (6-ro'rdl),  a.  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  resembling, 
the  aurora  ;  rosy.  —  au-ro'ral-ly,  adv. 

Her  cheeks  suffused  with  an  auroral  blush.  Longfellow. 
au  ro're-an  (-re-an),  a.  Auroral.  Keats. 

au  ro-thi  o-sul'phate  (6'ro-thi'o-sul'fat),  n.  Chem.  A  salt 
of  au'ro-tbPo-sul-phu'ric  ac'id,  H3AuS40g.  Such  salts  are  be¬ 
lieved  to  be  formed  by  the  action  of  auric  chloride  on  thi¬ 
osulphates,  and  the  freeivcid  has  apparently  been  obtained 
by  the  decomposition  of  its  salts.  Cf.  sel  d’or. 
au'rous  (6'n/s),  a.  1.  Containing  gold. 

2.  Chem.  Pertaining  to,  or  derived  from,  gold; — said  of 
compounds  in  which  gold  is  univalent, 
aurous  chloride,  a  compound,  AuCl,  obtained  as  a  white 
powder  by  heating  auric  chloride.  —  a.  oxide,  a  compound. 
Au2Oj  obtained  as  a  dark  violet  powder  by  the  action  of 
caustic  alkali  on  aurous  chloride. 

au'rum  (6'r?7m),  n.  [L.]  Gold.  Abbr.  au.  (as  a  chemical 
symbol,  without  the  period,  Au).  See  gold. 

II  au'rum  ful'mi-nana  (ful'mT-nSnz).  [L.J  See  fulminate.  — 
II  a.  mo-sa'i-cum  (mo-za'T-kwm)  01  mu-si'vum  (mu-sl'vfim). 
[LL.  mosaicum,  L.  musivum.)  See  mosaic  gold.  —  II  a.  po- 
ta'bi-le  (po-t5b'T-le)  [L.) ,  potable  gold;  a  cordial  or  medi¬ 
cine,  formerly  used,  consisting  of  some  volatile  oil  in  which 
were  put  minute  particles  of  gold.  —  II  a.  re-gi'n®  (re-jl'ne). 
[L.,  queen’s  gold.]  Eng.  Hist.  =  queen  gold. 

Aus-cul'ta  Fl'li  (6s-kul'td  fi'li).  [L.]  A  papal  bull,  known 
also’ as  the  Greater  Bull,  issued  by  Boniface  VIII.  against 
Philip  IV.  of  France,  December,  1301  ;  —  so  called  from  its 
opening  words,  “Hearken,  (my)  son.”  It  affirmed  the  sovereign 
authority  of  the  Pope,  and  reproached  Philip  with  scorning  the 
rights  of  the  churcli  and  with  loading  his  suhjectswith  vexations. 
Philip  had  the  bull  publicly  burned  in  his  presence. 
ans'CUl-tate  (6s'kal-tat),  V.  i.  &  t.  To  practice  ausculta¬ 
tion  ;  to  examine  by  auscultation. 

aus  cul-ta'tion  (-ta'shi/n),  n.  [L.  auscultatio ,  fr.  auscul- 
tare  to  listen  ;  fr.  auris,  orig.  ausis ,  ear  -f-  an  uncertain  el¬ 
ement.  See  auricle  ;  cf.  scout,  ».]  1.  Act  of  listening 

or  hearkening.  Hickes. 

2  Med.  Act  of  listening  to  sounds  produced  within  the 
body,  esp.  the  chest  and  abdomen,  as  a  means  of  detecting 
evidences  of  disorders  or  pregnancy called  Immediate 
auscultation  when  done  directly  with  tne  ear  ;  mediate  aus¬ 
cultation  w  hen  done  with  the  aid  of  the  stethoscope.  —  aus- 
cul'ta  tive  (6s-kul'td-tTv),  a. 

aus'cul-ta  tor  (-ta'ter),  n.  [L.,  listener.]  Med.  a  One 
who  practices  auscultation,  b  A  stethoscope, 
aus  cul'ta-to  ry  (6s-kQl'td-to-rT),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to, 
or  used  in.  auscultation. 

||  Aus'gleich  (ous'gliK),  n.  ;  Ger.  pi.  -gleiche  (-e).  [G.] 

Agreement ;  compromise  ;  arrangement ;  —  applied  specif, 
to  various  treaties  between  Austria  and  Hungary,  esp.  to 
that  of  1867.  A  part  of  this  established  the  political  union 
of  the  two,  in  the  form  of  a  dual  government,  with  control 
of  matters  of  foreign  relations,  war,  and  finance  relating 
to  common  affairs  01  government ;  another  part  established 
a  temporary  commercial  union,  regulating  the  customs, 
banking,  currency,  etc.  This  latter  part  was  renewed  by 
an  Ausgleich  every  ten  years  until  1897,  when  there  was  a 
failure  of  renewal.  Later  the  union  was  prolonged  pro¬ 
visionally  on  a  reciprocity  basis. 

||  aus'laut'  (ous'lout'),  n. ;  Ger.  pi.  -laute  (-lou'te).  [G.,  fr. 
aus  out  -+-  laut  sound.]  Phon.  The  final  sound  of  a  word 
or  syllable.  —  im  auslaut.  finally. 


Aurora  Borealis. 


Au  so'ni  a  (6-so'nT-a).  [L.]  Italy  ;  —  so  called  poetically 

(as  in  the  “  jEneid,”  X.  54)  as  if  named  after  Auson,  son 
of  Ulysses.  —  Au  so'ni  an  (-an),  a.  _  Milton . 

aus'pex  (os'pSks),  71.  ;  pi.  auspices  (-pT-sez).  [L.  See  aus¬ 
pice.]  Rom.  Relig.  An  augur.  See  augur,  n.,  1. 
aus'pi-cate  (6s'pT-kat),  a.  [L.  auspicatus,  p.  p.  of  auspi- 
cari  to  take  auspices,  fr.  auspex.  See  auspice.]  Auspi¬ 
cious.  Ohs.  Holland. 

aus'pi-cate  (6s'pi-kat),  v.  t.  ;  aus'pi-cat'ed  (-kat/gd) ;  aus'- 
pi-cat^ing  (-Tng).  1.  To  foreshow  ;  to  foretoken.  Obs. 

2.  To  begin  or  enter  upon  as  if  with  auspices;  to  make 
auspicious  in  commencing  ;  to  inaugurate. 

A  health  to  auspicate  our  travels.  Brome. 

They  auspicate  all  their  proceedings.  Burke. 

aus'pi-cate  (6s'pi-kat),  v.  i.  Rare,  a  To  make  a  begin¬ 
ning.  Obs.  b  To  augur  ;  to  predict, 
aus'pice  (6s'pTs),  71. ;  pi.  auspices  (-pT-sez).  [L.  auspi- 
cium ,  fr.  auspex  a  bird  seer,  augur  ;  avis  bird  +  S]/ectrey 
spicere ,  to  see  :  cf.  F.  auspice.  See  aviary,  spy.]  1.  Div¬ 
ination,  primarily  from  observation  of  the  flight  of  birds  , 
by  extension,  from  observation  of  other  portents,  as  the 
lightning,  the  manner  of  feeding  of  fowls,  etc.  See  augur. 

2.  An  omen  or  sign  in  general ;  an  indication  (usually  aus¬ 
picious)  as  to  the  future. 

3.  Protection;  patronage  and  care;  guidance;  —  usually 
in  pi. ;  as.  under  the  auspices  of  the  king. 

Which  by  his  auspice  they  will  nobler  make.  Dryden. 
aus  pi'eious  (6s-pTsh'?7s),  a.  [See  auspice.]  1.  Having 
omens  or  tokens,  esp.  of  a  favorable  issue  ;  giving  promise 
of  success,  prosperity,  or  happiness ;  predicting  good  ;  as, 


an  auspicious  beginning.  Selden. 

Auspicious  union  of  order  and  freedom.  Macaulay. 
2  Prosperous;  fortunate  ;  as,  auspicious  years.  “Auspi¬ 
cious  chief.”  Dryden. 

3.  Favoring ;  favorable  ;  propitious  ;  —  applied  to  persons 
orthing8.  “  Thy  auspicious  mistress.”  Shak. 

Syn.  —  See  propitious. 

—  aus  pi'eious  ly,  adv.  —  aus  pi'eious-ness,  n. 


aus'ten-ite  (6s'ten-it),  n.  [After  Sir  Roberts-^usfen.] 
Metal.  A  substance  determined  microscopically  as  a  con¬ 
stituent  of  steel  under  certain  conditions,  and  regarded  as 
a  solid  solution  of  carbon  or  iron  carbide  in  iron, 
aus'ter  (6s'ter),  n.  [L.]  The  south  wind ;  hence,  the 
south.  Chaucer. 

aus  tere'  (6s-ter'),  a.  [F.  austere,  L.  austerus,  fr.  Gr.  av - 
o-rripos,  fr.  aveir  to  parch,  dry.  Cf.  sear.]  1.  Sour  and  as¬ 
tringent  ;  rough  to  the  taste  ;  having  acerbity  ;  as,  an^wj- 
tere  crab  apple  ;  austere  wine. 

2.  Severe  or  strict  in  modes  of  judging,  living,  or  acting  ; 
rigorous  ;  stern  ;  as,  an  austere  man,  look,  life. 

From  whom  the  austere  Etrurian  virtue  rose.  Dryden. 

3.  Unadorned  ;  unembellished  ;  severely  simple. 

Syn.  —  Harsh,  rough,  rigid,  stern,  rigorous.  See  strict. 
—  aus-tere'ly,  atfr.  —  aus  tere'ness,  n. 
aus-ter'1-ty  (6s-tSr'T-tT),  n. ;  pi.  -ities  (-ttz).  [F.  austS- 
rite ,  L.  austeritas ,  fr.  austenis.  See  austere.]  Quality  or 
state  of  being  austere  ;  an  austere  or  ascetic  practice. 

The  austerity  of  John  the  Baptist.  Milton. 

Partly  owing  to  the  studied  austerity  of  her  dress,  and  partly 
to  the  lack  of  demonstration  in  her  manners.  Haivthorne. 

I  hope.  Sir,  that  notwithstanding  the  austerity  of  the  Chair, 
your  good  nature  will  incline  you  to  some  degree  of  indulgence 
towards  human  frailty.  Burke. 

Aus'tln  (6s'tTn),  n.  [OF.  Austin,  L.  Augustinus.  Cf.  Au¬ 
gustine.]  1.  Syncopated  form  of  Augustine. 

2.  A  member  of  an  Augustinian  order  ;  an  Augustinian. 
Austin  canons.  =  Augustinian  canons.  —  Austin  friars,  a  = 
Augustinian  hermits,  b  [cap. J  An  old  monastery  of  the 
Augustinian  hermits  in  London,  on  Broad  Street,  contain¬ 
ing  the  tombs  of  various  historic  persons, 
aus'tral  (ds'trdl),  a.  [L.  australis ,  fr.  mister :  cf.  F.  axis- 
tral.]  1.  Southern  ;  lying  or  being  in  the  south  ;  also, 
characteristic  of  the  south;  as,  austral  land  ;  austral  ocean ; 
an  austral  day.  Tievisa. 

2.  [cap.]  Biogeog.  Designating,or  pert. to, a  zone  extending 
across  North  America  betw  een  the  Transition  and  Tropical 
zones,  and  including  most  of  the  United  States  and  central 
Mexico  except  the  mountainous  part  s.  It  is  divided  into  the 
Upper  Austral,  including  the  Carolinian  (humid)  and  Upper 
Sonoran  (arid)  subdivisions,  and  the  Lower  Austral,  includ¬ 
ing  the  Austroriparian  (humid)  and  Lower  Sonoran  (arid) 
subdivisions. 

3.  [cap.]  Australian. 

Though  you  are  mid  the  English  snows  and  I  in  Austral  sun. 

Douglas  Sladen. 

austral  signs,  Astron.,  the  six  signs  of  the  zodiac,  or  those 
south  of  the  equator,  from  Libra  to  Pisces. 

Aus  tral-a'sian  (Gs'trdl-a'shdn),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to 
Australasia;  as,  Australasian  regions.  —  n.  A  native  or 
an  inhabitant  of  Australasia. 

Aus  tra'li-an  (8s> ra'IT-an  ;  -tral'yfin),  a.  [From  L.  Terra 
Australis  southern  land.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  Australia  or 
its  inhabitants. 

The  term  Australian,  prefixed  to  the  names  of  plants 
usually,  and  prefixed  to  the  names  of  animals  frequently, 
denotes  species  unrelated  to  those  designated  by  the  sub¬ 
stantive  alone,  but  possessing  some  superficial  resem¬ 
blance  to  them,  as  in  the  phrases  below. 

Australian  anteater,  the  echidna.  — A.  ballot,  Lair,  a  system 
of  balloting  or  voting  in  public  elections,  originally  used 
in  South  Australia,  in  w'hich  there  is  such  an  arrangement 
for  polling  votes  that  secrecy  is  compulsorily  maintained 
and  the  ballot  used  is  an  official  ballot  furnished  by  the  go v- 


au-ric'u-la're  (-fl-la're),  n. 
[NL.)  Craniol.  The  supra- 
auricular  point.  [lar.| 

au  ric'u-lar  ly.rrJr.  of  auricu-  | 
au-ric'u-lat  ed  (-laPC-d),  a.  Au 
riculate.  [late.| 

au-ric'u-late  ly,«'/»\of  auricu- | 
AuTi-cu'li-dae  (fl/r'f-kn'lT-de),  1 
n.  pi.  INL.)  See  Auricula,  2  a. 
au  ri-cy'a-nide,  n.  [aurum  -f 
cyanitle.]  A  cyanaurate. 
aurielet.  oreillet. 

H  au'ii-fex  (d'rl-feks),  n.  [L.] 
A  goldsmith. 

aw ri-fl-ca'tion  (-fT-ka'shi/n),  n . 
[aw«w  -|-  - fication  1  Working 
in  gold  ;  specif.,  filling  a  tooth 
with  gold. 

au'rl  flamb.  flambe,  -flamme. 

+  OR  I  FLA  MM  F.. 

au'ri-form  (6'rY-f6rm),  a.  [L. 
auris  ear  4-  -form.]  Ear-shaped, 
auriform  file.  See  4th  file, n.,1. 
au  ri-frig'i-a.  Var.  of  auri- 
PHRYOIA. 

au'ri-fy  (6'rY-fY),  v.  t.  Sr  1.  [au¬ 


rum  4-  -fy.\  To  turn  into  gold, 
au-ri'gal  (o-rT'gal),  a.  [L.  au- 
rigalis.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  a 
charioteer.  Bare. 
au'ri-ga'tion  (6'rY-ga'shun),  n. 
[L.  aurigatio.)  Act  of  driving  a 
chariot  or  a  carriage.  Rare. 
au-rig'er-ous  (8-rTi'?r-tXs),  a. 
[L.  uuriger.]  Auriferous. 
Au-ri'gid  (6-rI'jYd),  n.  [Auriga 
4- 1st  -id.]  See  meteor. 
au  ri'go.  n.  IL.  aurugo.]  Jaun¬ 
dice.  Obs. 

II  Au'riFlac'  lace  (o're'yak'). 
Gold  or  silver  point  lace  made 
at  Aurillac,  France,  similar  to 
Spanish  point. 

au  ri-na'sal,  a.  [L.  auris  ear  4- 
nn.nl.  |  Pert,  to  ear  and  nose, 
au'ri-phone,  n.  [L.  auris  ear  4- 
-phone.]  A  form  of  ear  trumpet, 
au  n-nhryg'i-a  (6'rY-frYj'Y-a), 
«.  [LL.  See  AURIPHRYOIATK.] 
Gold  embroidery  ;  specif.,  the 
orphrev  of  a  miter. 
aWri-pig'ment,  n.  Orpiment. 


au'ri-punc  ture.  n.  TL.  auris 

ear  4-  E  nuucfure.j  Surg 
Puncture  of  tne  membranaty  111- 
pan  i  of  the  ear. 

||  au'ri  sa'cra  fa'mes.  [L.] 
Accursed  craving  for  gold. 

/  V rail  (yEneid,  III.  57). 
au'ri-Bcal'pi-um  (6/rY-skal'nY- 
tim),  ». ;  L.  pi.  -pia  (-pY-d).  [L.] 

=  AIRISCALP. 

au'rite  (6'rlt),  au'ri-ted  (3'rY- 
tPd),  a.  [T>.  anritus,  fr  auris 
ear  l  Auriculate  ;  eared, 
au  riv'o-rous  (d-rYv'ft-riXs),  a 
[aurum  4-  -vat'ous.]  Gold-de¬ 
vouring  ;  consuming  gold  ;  as, 
man  is  an  aurivorous  animal 
Bare.  H.  Walpole. 

aurora  sauce.  Cookery.  Sauce 
a  Paurore.  See  a  l’aurore. 
aurora  shell.  An  ear  shell, 
au-ror'ic.  a.  Auroral, 
au-ro'ri  um  (6-ro'rY-um),  n. 
[NL.  See  aurora.)  Chem.  A 
supposed  element  observed 
spectroscopically  by  Angstrom 


in  lsfir,  but  not  detected  so  far 
in  any  terrestrial  substance, 
au  ro-tel'lu-rite,  n.  [aurum  -f 
telluritt .]  .1  fin.  Svlvanite. 

II  au  ro  vaume'  des  a  veu'gles. 
les  bor'gnes  sont  rois'  (o'- 
rwiPyonr  da-ziPvft'gl’,  la  b6r'- 
ny’  s6n  rwa').  [F.l  Tn  the 
kingdom  of  the  blind  the  one- 
eyed  are  kings. 

aurthwart  +  ovektiiwart. 
au'ru-lent  (6'rdb-lent),  a.  [L. 
auru/enfu*.)  Golden  in  color. 
Aus  (ous),  n.  pi.  An  Arab  tribe 
or  faction  at  Medina  in  the  time 
of  Mohammed. 

Aus  Abbr.  Austria  ;  Austrian, 
aus- cult'  (6s-kftlt' ),  r.i.  Sr  t.  [L. 
auscultare.]  To  auscultate, 
aus  cul-ta'tor  ( G.  jtron.  ous'- 
kdbl-tii'tOr),  n.  [G.  ausknltator , 
formerly  auscultator.]  In  Ger¬ 
many.  a  young  lawyer  who  has 
passed  his  first  state  examina¬ 
tion  and  practices  in  the  lower 
courts.  —  aus'cul-ta  tor  ship,  n. 


aus-cul'to-scope  <  os-kul  'tn- 
skop),  n.  [Sec  auscultate  ; 
-scope.)  A  stethoscope  that  in¬ 
tensifies  auscultatory  sounds. 

II  au  se-cond'  (o'  s5-g3 n').  [F.] 
See  au  premier. 
au  secret'  (s?-krC').  [F.] 

n  the  solitary  cell ;  closely. 

II  au'  sd  rieux>  (S'  sPr'yG').'  [F.) 
In  earnest ;  seriously.  [tion).| 
ausg.  Abbr.  Ausgabe  (Ger.,  edi- ! 
ausler.  3bs.  or  dial.  Eng.  var. 
of  osier. 

Au-si'ti8  (3-sT'tTs).  D.  Bib. 
ausmoner  +  almoner. 
au  so  l ell'  (o'  sA'ie'v’).  [F.] 
n  the  sun  ;  in  the  sunshine, 
aus'pi-cal  (os'pY-kal),  a.  [L. 
aus/ncalis.]  Pert,  to  auspices. 
aus'pi-cate-Iy.  adv.  of  auspi¬ 
cate.  See  -ly. 

aus'pi-ca  tor.».  An  augur. Rare. 
—  aus 'pi  ca  to- ry.  u.  Rare. 
aus-prcial  (fis-ptsh'al),  a-.  Of 
or  pert,  to  auspices  ;  auspicious, 
aus-pi'ei-ate.  f  auspicate,  v. 


au-spi'ei-um  me  li-o'ris  ae'vi 

6-spYsh'Y-itm).  [L.]  An  omen 
of  a  better  age. 

aus'pi-cy  (Ss'pY-sY),  n.  [L.  iius- 
picium.]  =  auspice. 

II  aus  si  t6t'  dit',  aus  si  tot7 
fait'  (o'se'tS'  de',  o'se'to'  fC'). 
[F.]  Lit.,  immediately  said,  im¬ 
mediately  done  ;  no  sooner  said 
than  done, 
aust.  j*  AUGUST. 

Aust.  Abbr.  Austria  ;  Austrian; 
Austria-Hungary:  Austin. 
Aust-af'ri-can  race  (6st-9f'rY- 
kan).  [y4ws/ralian  4-  African.] 
The  black  race  of  Australia  ana 
Africa  ;  —  so  called  by  Brinton. 
Aus'ten.  Var.  of  Austin. 
aus'ter.  Var.  of  astre,  hearth. 
Aus'tin  for-ma'tion.  [From 
Austin.  Texas.)  Geol.  A  Texas 
formation  of  the  Colorado  series 
of  the  Cretaceous  system. 
Austral.  Abbr.  Australia  ;  Aus¬ 
tralasia.  [See  pinenb.  | 

aus'tra-lene,  n.  Dextro-pinene.  | 


ale,  senate,  c&re,  &m,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofa;  eve,  Svent,  gnd,  recent,  maker;  ice,  ill;  old,  obey,  orb,  6dd,  s8ft,  connect;  use,  unite,  urn,  up,  circus,  menu ; 

H  Foreign  Word.  +  Obsolete  Variant  of.  -f  combined  with.  =  equals. 
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eminent.  Australian  baobab,  the  sour  gourd  tree  — A  bear 
=  koala.  - A.  bent  grass,  bee  grass,  fable  II.- A.  boxtree] 
the  Eucalyptus  /uimip/doia,  having  hard  tough  wood. -A 
cabbage  tree,  the  fan  palm  Li  vistoiui  uustralU.  -  A.  cherrv.  an 
Australian  santalaceous  shrub  ( Exocarpux  eupressiformis) 
with  cherrylike  Iruit.- A.  cranberry,  the  edible  berry  of  an 
Australian  epacndaceous  shrub  ( Lissanthe  sap  id  a)  resem- 
blmg  the  European  cranberry  in  size  and  color;  also,  the 
pI?nt  itMlf.— A.edelweiaa.  =  flannel  flower  c.  —  A.  feather 
palm,  the  palm  Ptychospenm  elegans,  commonly  cultivated 

under  the  name  Seafort hia. — A.  fever  bark.  =  bitter  bark _ 

A.  gum,  gum  arabic  yielded  by  various  Australian  wattles 
or  aoacias.  —  A.  heath,  any  lieathlike  plant  of  the  family 
h-pacndaceue.  — A.  kino,  bee  kino.  — A.  ladybird,  bee  lady¬ 
bird.  —  A.  lancewood,  the  Australian  myrtaceous  tree  Back- 
housia  australis.  —  A.  love-grass.  See  grass.  Table  l L  —  k. 
magpie.  —  piping  CROW.  —  A.  mahogany.  =  jarrah.  —  A 
manna,  the  resinous  exudate  of  the  manna  gum  (Eucalyptus 
vimmahs )  or  of  the  cider  gum  ( E .  gunnii ) ;  also,  the  trees 
themselves.  — A.  millet,  a  The  grass  Panicum  decomposi- 
tu 7/i,  with  edible  milletlike  seeds,  b  Aiulropogon  hatc- 
pensis.  See  Johnson  grass.  —  A.  nettle  tree,  any  of  several 
tall  Australian  species  of  Urticastrum ,  esp.  U.  qigas,  which 
often  attains  a  height  of  70  feet.  —  A.  nut.  the  large  nut  of 
an  Australian  proteaceous  tree 
(Afacadainia  lerm  folia ),  cultivated 
in  southern  California;  also,  the 
tree  itself.  The  nut  has  a  flavor 
like  an  almond  or  filbert.  —  A.  oak. 

=  she-oak.  —  A.  oat,  rescue  grass. 

—A.  pitcher  plant.  See  Cephalotus. 

—  A.  plum,  the  edible  fruit  of  the 
ebenaceous  trees  Cargill ia  arborea 
and  C.  australis,  related  to  the  per¬ 
simmon  ;  also,  the  trees  them¬ 
selves.  —A.  red  cedar,  the  toon  tree. 

—  A.  region,  Zobgeog.,  a  region  in¬ 

cluding  Australia,  Tasmania,  and 
the  islands  north  of  it  from  Cele¬ 
bes  eastward  (see  Wallace’s  line),  A  .  ..  ..  ,A, 

New  Zealand,  and  Polynesia.  A„u/paj,1?„nI,ut('rlth,Par‘ 
Knirtk*  onfiiAro  r. i  ~  v .  „  „  of  1  ericarp  removed)  (A) 


and 


ricarp  removed)  (A) 
eaf  (*). 


Some  authors  exclude  Celebes, 

New  Zealand,  and  Polynesia,  and 
place  each  in  an  independent  region.  The  Australian  re¬ 
gion  is  remarkable  for  the  survival  of  many  ancient  types 
of  animals,  as  the  marsupials  (which  predominate  in  the 
mammalian  fauna),  the  monotremes,  and  the  dipnoan  Neo- 
ceratodus.  Among  the  peculiar  birds  are  the  brush  tur¬ 
keys,  emu,  cassowaries,  birds  of  paradise,  bower  birds,  and 
lyre  bird.  Many  important  groups,  as  the  pheasants,  wood¬ 
peckers,  and  finches,  are  rare  or  wanting.  —  A.  rockrose.  any 
plant  of  the  genus  Hibbertia.  —  A.  rose,  an  Australian  pink- 
flowered  rutaceous  shrub  ( Boroniaserrulata ).  See  Boronia. 
—  A.  rosewood.  ==  bastard  rosewood. —  A.  saltbush,  any  of 
several  Australian  chenopodiaceous  shrubs,  cultivated  in 
the  western  United  States  and  elsewhere  as  forage  plants ; 
specif.,  the  species  Atriplex scuiibaccata .  —  A.  sandarac.  See 
sandarac.  — A.  sarsaparilla,  an  Australian  fabaceous  shrub 
( Hardenbergia  7nojiop/iy/la )  often  cultivated  for  ornament, 
and  used  by  the  natives  as  a  substitute  for  sarsaparilla.  — 
A.  sassafras,  a  tall  monimiacoous  tree  ( Doryphora  sassa¬ 
fras)  with  aro¬ 
matic  bark  and 
leaves. —  A. 
shamrock,  the 
Men  indie  clo¬ 
ver.— A.  silk  oak. 

See  silk  oak.  — 

A  spinach,  any 
of  several  che¬ 
nopodiaceous 
plants,  esp. 

Che  no  pod  ium 
auric omu  m, 
used  in  Austra¬ 
lia  as  a  substi¬ 
tute  for  spin¬ 
ach.  —  A.  star 
flower,  an  Aus¬ 
tralian  aster- 
aceous  plant 
( Cephaliptrrum 
drummondii)  of 
the  everlasting 

pink'  or  *  *red  Australian  Sassafras  ( Don/phora  sassafras). 
star-shaped  in-  A  Flower  tnat*  size)  ;  B  Leaf  ( \ ). 

volucre  surrounding  the  flower  heads.  —  A.  subregion, 
Zobgeog.,  a  subdivision  of  the  Australian  region  including 
Australia  and  Tasmania.  —  A.  tamarind,  a  sapmdaceous  tree 
( Diploglotiis  cunning hamii)  which  produces  pleasant  sub- 
acid  fruits.  — A.  tea,  the  climbing  shrub  Smilar  glycy- 
phylla.  —  A.  teak,  any  of  several  trees  having  teaklike  tim¬ 
ber  :  esp. :  a  The  small  lauraceous  tree  Enaiandra  g/auca. 
b  Tne  rutaceous  tree  Flindersia  bennettiana.  c  The  eu- 
phorbiaceous  tree  Dissilaria  baloghioides.  —  A.  terrier,  pne 
of  an  Australian  breed  of  small,  rather  short-legged,  wire- 
haired  terriers,  usually  grayish  or  bluish  in  color,  with  tan 
legs.  — A.  tulip,  the  Australian  proteaceous  tree  Telopea 
oreades ,  one  of  the  waratahs.  See  waratah. 

Aus  trali  an  (6s-tra'lT-an;  -tral'yan),  ??.  1.  An  aborigine 
of  Australia,  or  native  44  blackfellow.”  The  Australians 
are  of  medium  or  tall  stature,  poor  muscular  develop¬ 
ment,  and  a  chocolate-brown  or  black  color.  They  are 
dolichocephalic  and  of  low  cranial  capacity, with  Negroid 
features,  out  with  coarse,  wavy,  ana  abundant  hair  and 
beard.  They  are  of  low  intelligence,  but  docile  and  light¬ 
hearted  in  disposition,  and  of  unusual  keenness  of  sense. 
In  culture  they  are  among  the  lowest  races  of  mankind ; 
and  they  are  ignorant  even  of  the  use  of  the  bow  and  arrow, 
though  possessing  a  unique  weapon  in  the  boomerang. 
Ethnologists  have  variously  allied  them  to  the  Melane¬ 
sian,  Dravidian.  and  Negro  races.  Their  languages  are 
generally  considered  to  form  an  isolated  family. 

2.  A  native  or  citizen  of  the  Australian  commonwealth. 

Aus'tra  loid  (6s'trd-loid),  a.  [Australian  -{-  -oid.l  Of  the 
ethnic  type  of  the  Australian  blacks.  —  Aus'tra-loid.  n. 

Aus-tra'sian  (6s-tra'shan  ;  -zhan),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to 


I  Austrasia,  the  eastern  dominions  of  the  Merovingian 
Franks,  which  lay  mainly  between  the  Meuse  and  the 
Rhine.  —  ?!.  A  native  or  inhabitant  of  Austrasia. 

King  Pepin  was  himself  an  Austrasian ;  the  vast  estates  ot  his 
family  lay  on  the  Rhine.  Milman. 

Aus'tri  ail  (6s'trT-an),  a.  1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  Austria  or 
its  inhabitants. 

2  Designating  bent-wood  furniture ;  as,  an  .4  ustrian  chair. 
3.  Pol.  Peon.  Designating,  or  pertaining  to,  the  Austrian 
school  (see  below)  ;  as,  the  Austrian  theory. 

The  commercial  theory  is  that  the  value  of  un  urticle  is  the  price 
which  it  would  command  under  u  system  of  free  and  open  com¬ 
petition,  as  distinct  from  one  which  is  the  result  of  special  bar¬ 
gaining  or  fraudulent  concealment.  .  .  .  The  “  Austrian  "  theory 
of  value  is  nothing  more  than  the  commercial  theory  carried  out 
to  its  logical  conclusion.  A.  T.  Hadley. 

Austrian  brier,  the  yellow  eglantine  (Rosa  eglantcria).  —  A. 
fir-  =  Austrian  pine,  below.  —  A.  Hyena,  Baron  Julius  Jakob 
von  Haynau,  notorious  for  his  sinister  Appearance  and  his 
cruelty  to  prisoners.  —  A.  lip,  the  thick  lower  lip  charac¬ 
teristic  of  the  House  of  Hapsburg,  and  surviving  to  some 
extent  in  the  present  reigning  family  of  Austria.  —  A.  oak. 
=  Turkey  oak.  — A.  pine,  a  variety  of  the  Corsican  pine 
( Pinus  laricio  austriaca)  distinguished  by  the  spreading 
crown  and  grayish  twigs.  —  A.  rose,  the  Austrian  brier; 
also,  any  of  a  race  of  cultivated  roses  descended  from 
the  Austrian  brier.  —  A.  school,  Pol.  Econ.,  a  group  of  Ger¬ 
man  economists,  notably  of  Austria,  who  employ  the  de¬ 
ductive  method,  and,  like  the  Ricardians,  emphasize  utility 
as  the  determining  principle  of  value,  minimizing  the  im¬ 
portance  of  the  idea  of  cost,  and  who  treat  economical 
problems  as  more  nearly  allied  to  those  of  psychology  than 
to  those  of  mathematics.—  A.  vermilion.  =  Derby  red.  —  The 
A.  Woman,  Marie  Antoinette ;  — so  called  in  contempt  dur¬ 
ing  the  French  Revolution. 

Aus'tri-an,  n.  1.  A  native  or  an  inhabitant  of  Austria  or, 
loosely,  Austria-Hungary. 

2.  Pol.  Econ.  A  member  of  the  Austrian  school, 
aus'trin-ger  (os'trTn-jer ;  5s'-),  n.  [Corrupt,  of  ME.  ostre- 
ger.  See  ostreger.]  One  who  keeps  goshawks.  Obs.  Shak. 
aus'tra-  (Ss'tro-).  A  combining  form  from  Latin  auster ,  the 
south  wind,  the  south. 

Austro-.  Combining  form  for  Austria . 

Aus  tro  gcO'a  (-je'a),  n.  [NL. ;  austro-  -f-  Gr.  yaia  earth.] 
Zobgeog.  A  realm  or  region  including  all  the  Australian  re¬ 
gion  except  Polynesia.  —  Aus  tro-gaB'an  or-ge'an  (-an),  a 
Aus'tro— Hun  gari  an,  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  mon¬ 
archy  of  Austria-Hungary,  established  on  its  present  dual- 
istic  basis  by  the  Ausgleich  of  1867.  See  Ausgleich. 

Aus  tro— Ma-lay'an,  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  Australia  and 
the  Malay  Archipelago. 

Austro-Malayan  subregion.  Zobgeog.  = Papuan  subregion. 
Aus  tro-ri-pa'ri-an  (-rl-pa'rl-ftn),  a.  [austro-  -f-  riparian. ] 
Biogeog.  Pertaining  to  or  designating  the  humid  division  of  ; 
the  Lower  Austral  zone  including  the  lower  Mississippi  val¬ 
ley  and  the  greater  part  of  the  South  Atlantic  and  Gulf 
States  from  Virginia  to  eastern  Texas, 
au-then'tic  (6-thSn'tYk),  a.  [ME.  autentik ,  OF.  autentique , 
F.  avthentique,  L.  authenticus  coming  from  the  real  author, 
of  original  or  firsthand  authority,  from  Gr.  avfleuTiNck,  fr. 
ai'flti'TT}?  one  who  does  anything  with  his  own  hand,  avros 
self  -f-  a  form  ev-njs  (in  comp.),  of  uncertain  origin.  Cf. 
effendi.]  1.  Authoritative.  Obs.  Milton. 

Esteem  their  sentences  as  authentic  as  laws.  Norris. 

2.  Having  a  genuine  original  or  authority,  in  opposition  to 
that  which  is  false,  fictitious,  counterfeit,  or  apocryphal , 
being  what  it  purports  to  be ;  genuine ;  not  of  doubtful 
origin  ;  real ;  as,  an  authentic  paper  or  register. 

3.  Of  approved  authority;  true;  trustworthy;  credible; 
as,  an  authentic  portrait ;  authentic  information.  Chaucer. 

4.  Law.  Vested  with  due  formalities,  and  legally  attested. 

5  Music.  Having  an  immediate  relation  to  the  tonic,  in 
distinction  from  plagal ,  which  has  a  correspondent  relation 
to  the  fifth  or  dominant  in  the  octave  below  the  tonic ;  as, 
authentic  modes,  authentic  melodies,  those  employing  the 
compass  of  the  octave  above  their  tonic  or  final.  See  mode. 
Syn.  — Authoritative,  reliable,  trustworthy,  real,  true, 
pure.  —  Authentic,  genuine.  The  prevailing  sense  of  au¬ 
thentic  is  authoritative,  trustworthy,  with  tne  implication 
of  accordance  with  fact ;  as,  44  confirmed  both  by  legend 
and  authentic  record  ”  (Frouae) ;  “assurances  more  or  less 
authentic  ”  (  Wordsworth) ;  an  authentic  portrait.  The  pre¬ 
vailing  sense  of  genuine  is  native,  real,  true  (see  real), often 
with  the  implication  of  descent  from,  or  correspondence 
to,  an  original  source  or  stock  ;  as,  a  genuine  merino,  genu¬ 
ine  piety  ;  “  true  simplicity  and  genuine  pathos  Words¬ 
worth)  :  cl.  (colloq.)  44  the  genuine- article  ”  with  “the  real 
thing.’’  Both  terms  are  used  —  genuine  more  frequently 
than  authentic  —  as  opposed  to  spurious ,  counterfeit,  apocry¬ 
phal  ;  as,  “  Let  them  contrast  their  own  fantastical  person¬ 
ages  .  .  .  with  the  authentic  rustics  of  Bums  ”  (Jeffrey) ; 

“  What  is  genuine  knowledge,  and  what  is  its  counterfeit  ” 
(J.  H.  Neu  man).  The  18th-century  distinction  between  the 
two  terms,  as  applied  to  documents  —  44  A  genuine  book  is 
that  which  was  written  by  the  person  whose  name  it  bears 
as  the  author  of  it ;  an  authentic  book  is  that  which  relates 
matters  of  fact  as  they  really  happened  ”  (Bp.  Watson)  — 
while  still  often  observed,  is  becoming  obliterated  in  pres¬ 
ent  usage  ;  as, 44  The  criticism  which  thus  so  freely  dimin¬ 
ishes  the  number  of  his  [Giorgione’s]  authentic  works  ” 

(  W.  Pater); 44  Some  collectors  frankly  take  the  ground  that 
they  buy  what  pleases  them,  and  that  age  and  authenticity 
are  minor  considerations  ”( The  Nation).  See  real,  correct. 
authentic  cadence.  See  under  cadence,  3. —  A.  Doctor  [L. 
Doctor  authenticus ],  Gregory  of  Rimini;  a  medieval  scholar 
(d.  about  1357) ;  —  an  honorary  appellation. 

au-then'tic,  n.  1  One  that  is  authentic.  Addison.  Obs. 
or  R.  44  A uthentics  and  transcripts.”  Fuller. 

2  pi.  A  collection,  of  unknown  origin,  of  134  of  the  novels 
of  Justinian,  with  translations  of  those  promulgated  in  the 
Greek  ;  —  called  also  Liber,  or  Corpus ,  Authenticai'um. 


au-then'ti-cate  (6-th5n'tT-kat),  v.  t.  ;  au-then'ti-cat;ed 
(-kat/gd);  au-then'ti-cat/ing  (-Tng).  [Cf.  LL.  authenti- 
care.']  1.  To  render  authentic;  to  give  authority  to,  by 
the  proof,  attestation,  or  formalities  required  by  law,  or 
sufficient  to  entitle  to  credit ;  as  the  document  was  authen¬ 
ticated  by  a  seal. 

2.  To  prove  authentic ;  to  determine  as  real  and  true  or 
as  genuine  ;  as,  to  authenticate  a  portrait.  Walpole. 

Syn.  — See  confirm. 

au  then  ti  ca'tion  (-ka'slmn),  n.  Act  of  authenticating, 
or  state  of  being  authenticated  ;  the  giving  of  authority  or 
credit  by  the  necessary  formalities;  confirmation. 

Those  accounts  have  .  .  .  received  a  much  stronger  a uthcntica- 
tion  than  any  that  I  could  give  to  mine.  Burke. 

au  then-tic'i-ty  (6'thgn-ti s'T-tT),  n.  1 .  Quality  or  state  of 
being  authentic,  or  of  established  authority. 

2.  Genuineness;  the  quality  of  being  genuine  or  not  cor¬ 
rupted  from  the  original. 

£4^4  In  later  writers,  esp.  those  on  the  evidences  of  Chris¬ 
tianity,  authenticity  is  often  restricted  to  the  first  of  the 
above  meanings,  and  distinguished  from  genuineness. 
au'thl-gen'ic  (b'thT-jSn'Tk)  I  a.  [Gr.  avQiyevr)*;  born  on 
au-thig'e-nous  (8-thTj'e-nfts)  )  the  spot.]  Geol.  Formed 
in  place;  —  said  of  mineral  particles  of  rocks  formed  by 
crystallization  in  the  place  they  now  occupy.  Opposed  to 
al/othogenic ,  allothogenous. 

au'thor  (6'ther),  n.  [ME.  autour ,  later  authour ,  OF.  autor , 
auctour ,  F.  auteur ,  fr.  L.  auctor ,  fr.  augere  to  increase,  pro¬ 
duce.  The  spelling  with  th  was  formerly  found  in  France 
also.  See  auction,  ??.]  1.  The  beginner,  former,  or  first 

mover  of  anything  ;  lienee,  efficient  cause  of  a  thing;  crea¬ 
tor  ;  originator. 

Eternal  King  ;  thee,  Author  of  all  being.  Milton. 
2  One  who  composes  or  writes  a  book  ;  a  composer,  as 
distinguished  from  an  editor,  translator,  or  compiler  ;  also, 
elliptically,  the  writings  of  an  author. 

Choose  an  author  as  you  choose  a  friend.  Roscommon. 
The  chief  glory  of  every  people  arises  from  its  authors.  Johnson. 

3.  A  governor  ;  ruler.  Obs. 

4.  An  authority  ;  an  informant.  Archaic.  Chaucer. 

5.  pi.  A  kind  of  game  played  with  special  cards  in  sets  or 
books,  each  set  relating  to  a  different  author. 

au'thor,  v.  t.  1.  To  occasion  ;  originate.  Obs. 

Such  an  overthrow  ...  I  have  authored.  Chapman. 
2.  To  tell ;  say  ;  declare.  Obs.  Massinger. 

au'thor-ess,  n. ,  fern,  of  author.  A uthoress  is  now  seldom 
used  except  to  emphasize  the  sex  of  a  female  writer,  author 
being  used  of  both  sexes. 

au-tho'ri-al  (S-tho'rT-al),  a.  Of  or  pert,  to  an  author. 

44  The  authorial 1  we.’  ”  Hare.  —  au-tho'ri-al-ly,  adv. 
au-thor'i-ta-tivo  (6-th5r'T-ta-tTv),  a.  1.  Having,  or  pro¬ 
ceeding  from,  due  authority  ;  eutitled  to  obedience,  credit, 
or  acceptance  ;  determinative  ;  commanding. 

The  sacred  functions  of  authoritative  teaching.  Barrow. 
2.  Having  an  air  of  authority  ;  positive;  dictatorial;  per¬ 
emptory  ;  as,  an  authoritative  tone. 

The  mock  authoritative  manner  of  the  one,  and  the  insipid 
mirth  of  the  other.  Swift. 

—  au-thor'i-ta-tive-ly,  adv.  —  au-thor'i-ta-tive-ness, 
au-thor'i-ty  (6-th5r'T-tT),  n. ;  pi.  -ties  (-tTz).  [ME.  auto¬ 
rite ,  auctorite,  F.  autoritk ,  fr.  L.  auctoritas.  See  author, 
7J.]  1.  Legal  or  rightful  power  ;  a  right  to  command  or  to 

act ;  power  exercised  by  a  person  in  virtue  of  his  office  or 
trust ;  dominion  ;  jurisdiction  ;  authorization  ;  as,  the  au¬ 
thority  of  a  prince  over  subjects,  and  of  parents  over  chil¬ 
dren  ;  the  authority  of  a  court. 

Thus  can  the  demigod,  Authority , 

Make  us  pay  down  for  our  offense.  Shak. 

By  what  authority  doest  thou  these  things  ?  Matt.  xxi.  23. 

2.  (Chiefly  in  pi.)  Government;  the  persons  or  the  body 
exercising  power  or  command  ;  as,  the  local  authorities  of 
the  States;  the  military  authorities.  See  also  angel,  1. 

3.  Power  derived  from  opinion,  respect,  or  esteem ;  influ¬ 
ence  of  character,  office,  or  station,  or  mental  or  moral  supe¬ 
riority,  and  the  like  ;  claim  to  be  believed  or  obeyed  ;  as,  a 
historian  of  no  authority  ;  a  magistrate  of  great  authority. 

4.  One  that  is  claimed,  or  appealed  to,  in  support  of  opin¬ 
ions,  actions,  measures,  etc.  Hence :  a  Testimony  ;  wit¬ 
ness.  44  And  on  that  high  authority  had  believed.”  Mil- 
ton.  b  A  precedent ;  a  decision  of  a  court,  an  official  dec¬ 
laration,  or  an  opinion,  saying,  or  statement  taken  as  a  prec¬ 
edent.  c  A  book  containing  such  a  statement  or  opinion, 
or  the  author  of  the  book,  d  Justification;  warrant. 

Syn.  —  See  jurisdiction,  influence. 

au  thor  i-za'tion  (6'th5r-T-za'shSn  ;  -I-za'-),  n.  [Cf .  F.  au- 
torisation .]  Act  of  authorizing  ;  sanction  ;  warrant. 

The  authorization  of  laws.  Motley. 

A  special  authorization  from  the  chief.  Merivale. 
au'thor-lze  (6'th5r-Tz),  v.  t. ;  au'thor-ized  (-izd) ;  au'thor- 
iz'ing  (-iz^ng).  [ME.  autor ize,  F.  autoriser,  fr.  LL.  auc- 
torizare.  See  author.]  1.  To  clothe  with  authority,  war¬ 
rant,  or  legal  power ;  to  give  a  right  to  act ;  to  empower ; 
as,  to  authorize  commissioners  to  settle  a  boundary. 

2.  To  give  legal  sanction  to;  to  make  legal ;  to  legalize  ; 
as,  to  authorize  a  marriage. 

3.  To  establish  by  authority,  as  by  usage  or  public  opin¬ 
ion  ;  to  sanction  ;  as,  idioms  authorized  by  usage. 

4.  To  sanction  or  confirm  by  the  authority  of  some  one  ;  to 
warrant ;  as,  to  authorize  a  report. 

5.  To  justify  ;  to  furnish  a  ground  for.  Locke. 

Syn.  —  See  ratify. 

to  authorize  one’s  self,  to  assume  authority  for  one’s  self.  Obs. 
Authorizing  himself,  for  the  most  part,  upon  other  histories. 

Sir  P.  Sidney. 

au'thor-ized  (-lzd),  p.  a.  1.  Possessed  of,  or  endowed  with, 
authority  ;  as,  an  authorized  agent. 


Aus-tral'ic  (6s-trftl'fk),  a.  Per¬ 
taining  to  the  Australian  blacks. 
Aus  tra'li-oid  (6s-tra'lT-oid),  a. 
Australoid. 

aus'tral-ize  (8s'trrfl-Tz),  r.  ». 
[See  austral.]  To  tend  toward 
the  south  pole.  Obs. 
aus'trare7  (fls'trari),  n.  See  pe¬ 
trography. 

Aus'tric,  a.  Austrian, 
aus'trich.  +  ostrich 
aus'trine  (fls'trYr  1  av  - 

trinus.]  Southerly.  Obs. 
aus'tri-um 
fr.  Austria. 

ment  discove  1  in  1^'.  in  l 
ite,  and  now  1  .  rd-  !  a«  nlen' 

cal  with  galliu 

distinct  from  the  above.  1  •>:).- 


in  traces  in  the  same  mineral  in 

1900,  hut  not  isolated. 
Aus'tro-Co-lum'bi-a,  n.  [NL.  ; 
austro-  4-  Columbia .j  Zobgeog. 
The  Neotropical  region.  —  Aus  - 
tro-Co-lum'bi-an.  a. 
aus'tro-man  cy.  n.  [austro-  ■+■ 
-money.]  Soothsaying  or  divi- 
01  from  observing  winds. 

1  ar.8t.i-un.  f  a  1  '  i  1  1:  r- 
|  austuce.  +  a  stuck. 
au'su  fou'sdb),  w.  Any  of  sev- 
eral  1  ^st  Indian  myrtaceous 
'  trees,  '  .  the  bayberry  b. 

1  au-«u'bo  ('mi-sdb'hfib  n.  Any 
one  •  ;  several  sapotaceous  tim¬ 
ber  trees  of  the  West  Indies, 
I  ton  then  Florida,  etc.,  as  the 
maBtic  tree*  and  the  bustic  ;  also. 


their  valuable  dark,  heavy, 

strong  wood, 
aut.  +  AUGHT, 
au-taes'the-sy  (8-t?s'th£-sY),  n. 
[Gr.  avTo?  self  -f  ai(x6r\<TL<; 
perception.]  Consciousness  of 
self.  Obs.  or  R. 

||  aut  a'mat  aut  o'dit  mu'Ii-er, 
ni'hil  est  ter'ti  um.  [L.]  A 
woman  either  loves  or  hates, 
there  is  nothing  third. 

II  au  tant'  de  tetes'.  au  tant' 
d’a  vis' (8/tii\'  d?  tat',  o  tiiN' 
d&'ve').  [F.]  So  many  heads 
(men),  so  many  opinions  ;  tot 
homines,  quot  sentential 
au  tan-tit'y-py  ( S^An-tn'T-pY), 
n.  [auto-  -f  antitypy.]  Absolute 
incompressibility.  Rare. 


au'tarch  (6'tiirk),  n.  [Gr.  av- 
rap\o<;,  lit.,  self  (independent) 
ruler.]  An  autocrat  :  a  despot. 
—  au'tarch-y  (-tnr-kY).  n. 

||  aut  Cae'sar  aut  ni'hil,  or  aut 
nul'lus.  f L-]  Either  a  Ca?sar 
or  nothing  (or  nobody). 
Au-te'as  (8-te'os).  Bib. 
aut-ech'o-scope.  n.  [auto-  -t- 
echoscopu.]  A  device  for  self- 
auscultation.  [  AUTOJC’IOUS.  I 
au-te'eious  (  d-te'shils).  Var.  of! 
au'tem  (8't£m),  n.  A  church. 
Old  Cant. 

autem  cackler  A  nonconform¬ 
ist  ;  a  dissenter  ;  also,  a  married 
woman.  Old  Cant. 
autem  dipper.  An  anabaptist, 
autem  morx.  A  married  woman. 


autentik,  autentyke.  -tycal.  + 

AUTH E N TIC,  AUTHENTICAL. 

autere.  f  altar,  author. 
au  ter-foits'  (S'tJfr-fwa'  ;-foi'). 
Var.  of  AUTREFOIS. 

au'ter-gy  Var.  of  auturoy. 
auth.  Abbr.  Authentic  ;  au¬ 
thor  ;  authoress  ;  authorized, 
au-then'ti-cal,  a.  =  authen¬ 
tic.  Archaic. 

au-then'ti-cal-ly,  adv.  of  au¬ 
thentic,  -tical.  fticity.  I 

au-then'ti-cal-nesa,  n.  Authen-| 
au  then'ti-ca^or,  n.  One  who 
authenticates  something, 
au  then'tic-ly,  adv.  Authenti¬ 
cally.  [for.  | 

au  then'tic-ne8B.  n.  Authentic- 1 
auther.  f  either,  outher. 


au  thi  ge-net'ic,  a.  [Gr.  av0i 

on  the  spot  4-  -genetic.]  Geol. 
=  authigenic. 
au'thor,  v.  i.  To  do  authors’ 
work.  Nonce  word. 
au'thor- craft/,  n.  Skill  in,  or 
practice  of,  authorship, 
au'thor-hood,  n.  See  -hood. 
au'thor-ish,  a.  Sec  -ish. 
au'thor-ism  (-Yz’m),  n.  See -ism. 
au  thor  i  ta'ri-an,  a.  Advocat¬ 
ing  the  principle  of  obedience 
to  authority  as  opposed  to  indi¬ 
vidual  liberty  —a.  One  who 
Advocates  this  principle.  —  au- 
thor  i-ta'ri-an-ism  (-Yz’m),  n. 
au-thor'i-ta-tiv.  Authoritative. 
Ref.  Sp.  [b’l),  a.  See -a  RLE.  I 
au'thor-lza-ble  (fi'th^r-Tz'o-l 


food,  foot ;  out,  oD  ;  cf  ux  ,  gu  ;  tui.g,  igk  ;  £feen,  thin  ;  nature,  verdure  (250) ;  K=r  ch  in  G.  ich,  acli  (144) ;  boN  ;  yet ;  zh  =  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Guide. 
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AUTOMATIC 


2.  Sanctioned  or  approved  by  authority. 

Authorized  Venion,  or  King  James  Bible,  a  thorough  revision 
based  on  the  Bishops’  Bible  with  new  headings  for  chap¬ 
ters  and  columns.  It  was  proposed  by  King  James  I., 
1604,  executed  by  about  fifty  revisers  in  six  companies  at 
Westminster,  Oxford,  and  Cambridge,  and  published  in 
1611.  Its  name  came  from  its  being  authorized  by  the  Eng¬ 
lish  privy  council  for  use  in  the  church, 
author  ship  (o'ther-shYp),  n.  1.  Quality  or  state  of  being 
an  author  ;  function  or  dignity  of  an  author. 

2.  Source;  origin;  origination;  as,  the  authorship  of  a 
book  or  review,  or  of  an  act,  or  state  of  affairs, 
author’s  proof.  Print.  The  proof  sent  to  an  author,  after 
correction  of  the  compssitors’  errors. 

II  au'tO  (ou'to),  n.  [Sp.  or  Pg.]  A  kind  of  short  play  or 
drama,  usually  introducing  Biblical  or  allegorical  charac¬ 
ters  ;  —  used  esp.  of  medieval  Spanish  and  Portuguese 
miracle  plays. 

auto  (6'to),  n.  Short  for  automobile.  Colloq. 
auto,  v.  i. ;  au'toed  (-tod);  au'to-ing.  To  run,  or  tour 
in,  an  automobile.  Colloq. 

auto-  (6'to-).  1.  Combining  form  fr.  Gr.  avr  6?,  self;  as  in 

automobile,  self-propelled,  autograph,  autobiography,  etc. 
2.  An  abbr.  of  automobile ,  used  to  denote  self -moving, 
self-propelling  ;  as  in  autoboat,  autocar,  autocarriage,  auto¬ 
truck,  etc.,  an  automobile  car,  carriage,  truck,  etc. 

Au  to  ba-sid  i-o-my-cetes  (-ba-sYd'Y-o-mi-se'tez),  n.  pi. 
[NL.  ;  autobasidium  -| — mycetes.]  Bot.  A  subclass  of 
basidiomycetous  fungi  in  which  the  sporopliore  is  an  auto¬ 
basidium.  It  includes  most  of  the  higher  types,  as  the 
mushrooms,  puffballs,  and  their  allies.  —  auto-ba-sid  i- 
o  my-ce'tous  (-tus),  a. 

au  to  ba-sld'i-um  (-sld'T-um),  n.  ;  pi.  -basidia  (-d).  [NL. 
See  auto- ;  basidium.]  Bot.  An  undivided  basidium.  Cf. 

HEMIB ASIDIUM,  PROTOB ASIDIUM. 

auto-bi  og'ra-pher  (-bi-5g'ra-fer),  n.  [auto-  4*  biogra¬ 
pher.']  One  who  writes  his  own  life  or  biography, 
au  to-bi'o  graphic  (-bl'o-gr&f'Tk)  )  a.  Pertaining  to,  or 
auto-bi'o-graph'l-cal  (-T-kdl)  I  containing,  autobiog¬ 
raphy  ;  as.  an  autobiographical  sketch.  —  auto-blo- 
graph'i-cal-ly,  adv. 

au  to-bi  og'ra-phy  (-bi-5g'rd-fY),  n.  ;  pi.  -phies  (-fTz). 
[auto-  4"  biography.']  A  biography  written  by  the  subject 
of  it ;  memoirs  of  one’s  life  written  by  one’s  self, 
au'to-car  ( 6'ttokar'),  7i.  [auto-,  2  +  car.]  An  automobile. 

—  au'to-car  ist,  n. 

au  to-car'pous  (-kar'pi/s),  a.  [auto-  +  -carpous.]  Bot. 
Consisting  of  the  ripened  pericarp  with  no  other  parts  ad- 
nate  to  it. 

au  t0-ca-tal'y-sl8 (-kd-tSl'T-sTs),  u.  Chem.  Self-catalysis; 
catalysis  of  a  substance  by  one  of  its  own  products,  as  of 
silver  oxide  by  the  silver  formed  by  reduction  of  a  small 
portion  of  it.  —  au'to-cata-lyt'ic  (-kStto-ITt'Tk),  a. 
au  to-ceph'a-lous  (-sSf'd-lus),  a.  [Gr.  avTOK<i<t>a\o<;  inde¬ 
pendent.  See  auto-  ;  cephalous.]  Eccl.  Independent  or 
self-governing ;  —  usually  applied  to  churches  which  are 
in  full  communion  with  one  another  but  which  have  no 


common  government,  as  the  Eastern  churches  of  Russia, 
Roumania,  Greece,  Montenegro,  Cyprus,  Servia,  etc. 
au  toch'thon  (6-t5k'th<5n ;  -thou),  n.  ;  pi.  E.  -thons 
(-tlitfnz;  -thonz),  L.  -thones  (-tho-nez).  [L.,  fr.  Gr.  av- 
ro\0mv,  pi.  avroxOovc* from  the  land  itself  ;  av to?  self  -j- 
v  earth,  land.]  1.  One  supposed  to  have  risen  or  sprung 
from  the  ground  or  from  the  soil  he  inhabits  ;  one  of  the 
original  inhabitants  or  aborigines  ;  a  native  ;  —  commonly 
in  pi.  This  title  was  assumed  by  the  ancient  Greeks,  esp. 
the  Athenians. 

2 .  That  which  is  original  to  a  particular  country,  as  a  na¬ 
tive  or  indigenous  plant  or  animal. 

au-toch'tho  nism  (-tho-nYz’m),  n.  Origin  from  the  soil ; 
state  of  being  aboriginal. 

au  toch'tho-nous  (-nws),  a.  Pertaining  to,  or  of  the  na¬ 
ture  of,  an  autochthon  ;  aboriginal ;  indigenous  ;  native  ; 
autochthonal.  —  au-toch'tho-nous-ly,  adv. 
au  toch'tho  ny  (-nY),  n.  Autochthonous  condition, 
au  to-clas'tic  (6'to-khts'tYk),  a.  [See  auto-  ;  clastic.] 
Geol .  Broken  in  place  ;  —  said  of  rocks  having  a  broken  or 
brecciated  structure  due  to  crushing,  in  contrast  to  those 
of  brecciated  materials  brought  from  a  distance, 
au'to-clave  (6'to-klav),  n.  [F.  ;  fr.  Gr.  outo?  self  4- L- 
clavis  key.]  1.  A  kind  of  stewpan  with  a  steam-tight  lid. 
2.  A  strong  metallic  vessel,  gas-tight  when  closed,  used 
for  heating  liquids  under  pressure, 
au  tO-CO-her'er  (-k6-her'er),  n.  [ auto  coherer.]  Wireless 

Teleg.  A  self-restoring  coherer,  as  a  microphonic  detector. 
au-tOC'ra-cy  (6-t5k'ra-sY),  n.  ;  pi.  -cies  (-sTz).  [Gr.  av- 
To/cpdreia.  See  autocrat.]  1.  Independent  or  self-de¬ 
rived  power  ;  absolute  supremacy. 

The  divine  will  moves,  not  by  the  external  impulse  or  incli¬ 
nation  of  objects,  but  determines  itself  by  an  absolute  autocracy. 

South. 

2.  Autonomy.  Obs.  or  R.  Barlow. 

This  sovereignty  comprehended  religious  as  well  as  temporal 

autocracy.  Milman. 

3.  Supreme  governing  power  in  an  individual ;  the  uncon¬ 
trolled  authority  of  an  autocrat. 

4  Med.  The  action  of  the  vital  principle  toward  the  pres¬ 
ervation  of  the  individual.  Obs.  or  R. 
au'to-crat  (3'to-kr5t),  n.  [Gr.  auT OKparr)s  ;  avro?  self  4“ 
icpaTo?  strength,  Kparv?  strong :  cf.  F.  autocrate.  See 


au'thor-izer  (-Tz^r),  n.  One 
who  authorizes. 

au'thor  less.  a.  Without  an  au¬ 
thor  :  specif.,  anonvmous. 
au'thor  ling.  n.  [See  author  ; 
1st -lino.]  A  petty  author, 
au'thor-ly.  a.  Autnoriul.  Rare. 
au'tho  type  (6'th?5-tTp),  n.  A 
type  or  block  containing  a  fac¬ 
simile  of  an  autograph, 
authour.  ^  author. 

Auth.  Ver.  Abbr.  Authorized 
Version. 

(|  ant  in-sa'nit  ho'mo  aut  ver'- 
8us  fa'cit.  [L.|  Either  the  man 
is  mad  or  is  making  verses. 
Horace  ( Satires ,  II.  vii.  109). 


I),  n.  pi.  [NL.]  Bot  Syn.  of 
Autor.vsidiomycetes. 
au'to  bi-og'ra-fer.  Autobiogra¬ 
pher.  Ref.  Sp. 

air  to-bi-og'ra-fy.  Autobiogra¬ 
phy.  Ref.  Sp. 

au  to-bi-og'ra-phal,  a.  Autobio¬ 
graphical.  Rare. 
au  to-bi-og'ra-phist,  n.  An  au- 
tobiograpner.  Rare. 
au'to-blast,  n.  [auto-  4-  -blast.] 
Biol.  An  independent  bioblast  ; 
a  microorganism, 
au'to- boat'.  See  auto-,  2. 
au'to-car'pi  an.  auto-car'pic, 
a.  l', <>t.  Autocar  pons, 
au'to-car'riage.  /».  See  auto-.  2. 


au'to,  n.  Short  for  auto-da-fe. 
au  to-al-log'a-mous  (-d-18g'd- 
nius),  a.  [auto-  4-  alto-  4-  -ga- 
rnous.]  Bot.  Having  flowers 
adapted  both  for  cross -fertili¬ 
zation  and  self-fertilization.— 
au  to-al  log'a  my  (-nit),  n. 

Au  to-ba-8id'i-i  (6'tO-bd-sYd'Y- 


au  to-cath'e-ter-ism.  n.  [ auto - 
4-  catheter  ism.]  Med.  Catheter- 
ism  of  one’s  self. 
au'to-chron'o-gTaph,  n.  [auto- 
4-  chronograph.]  An  instru¬ 
ment  for  the  instantaneous  auto¬ 
matic  recording  of  time, 
au-toch'tho-n&l  (6-tbk'th8- 


hard,  a.]  An  absolute  sovereign  ;  a  monarch  ruling  by 
claim  of  absolute  right,  without  restriction  ;  as,  “the  Auto¬ 
crat  of  all  the  Russias”  (a  title  of  the  Czar);  hence,  one 
who  rules  with  undisputed  sway  in  any  company  or  relation. 
Syn.  — Despot. 

The  Autocrat,  Dr.  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  author  of  the 
“Autocrat  of  the  Breakfast-Table ;  ”  —  a  sobriquet, 
auto-crat'ic  (o'to-krsSt'Ik)  [a.  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  of  the 
aWtO-crat'i-cal  (-kr&t'I-kal)  j  nature  of,  autocracy  or  an 
autocrat;  absolute;  despotic. — au'to-crat'i-cal-ly,  adv. 
Syn.  —  See  despotic. 

au-toc'ra  true  (6-t5k'ra-trYks),  n.  [NL.]  A  female  auto¬ 
crat  ;  —  a  title  given  to  the  empresses  of  Russia. 

II  au'to-da-f6'  (ou'to-da-fa' ;  6'- ;  277),  n.  ;  pi.  autos-da-fe 
(ou'tos- ;  6'toz-).  [Pg.,  act  of  the  faith  ;  auto  act,  fr.  L.  ac¬ 
tus  -f-  da  of  the  -f-  fe  faith,  fr.  L.  fides.  See  act,  faith.] 
The  ceremony  accompanying  the  pronouncement  of  judg¬ 
ment  by  the  Inquisition,  which  was  followed  by  the  exe¬ 
cution,  by  the  secular  authorities,  of  those  sentenced  as 
guilty  ;  hence,  the  execution  alone,  esp.  the  burning  of  a 
heretic.  The  auto-da-f^  was  held  usually  on  a  Sunday  be¬ 
tween  Whitsunday  and  Advent,  and  often  formed  a  great 
public  solemnity  attended  by  all  classes.  The  penitents 
and  condemned  (clad  in  the  sanbenito)  were  conducted  in 
a  procession  of  ecclesiastics  led  by  Dominicans  to  church, 
where,  after  a  sermon  on  the  true  faith,  they  were  for¬ 
mally  absolved  or  were  sentenced  as  guilty  and  delivered 
to  the  civil  authorities.  Autos-da-fe  were  held  as  early  as 
the  13th  century  and  as  late  as  1826,  but  were  most  fre¬ 
quent  in  the  latter  part  of  the  16th  century ;  they  took 
place  chiefly  in  Spain,  Portugal,  and  their  colonies, 
au'to-diag-no'sis  (6'to-di'Sg-no'sYs),  n.  [auto-  -f-  diag¬ 
nosis.]  Med.  Diagnosis  of  one’s  own  disease.  This  may 
become  a  subject  of  monomania. 

autO-di-ges'Uon  (-dY-jgs'chiin),  7i.  [auto-  4*  digestioji.] 
Physiol.  Digestion  of  an  organ  or  tissue  by  an  enzyme  pro¬ 
duced  by  its  own  cells ;  self-digestion  ;  autolysis  ;  as,  the 
usual  digestion  of  the  stomach  wall  by  the  gastric  juice 
after  death  is  an  instance  of  autodigestion. 
au  to-dy-nam'ic  (-di-nam'Yk  ;  -dY-nXm'Tk),  a.  [ auto -  -f- 
dynamic.]  Supplying  its  own  power,  as  a  hydraulic  ram. 
ail  tce'clsm  (6-te'sYz’m),  n.  Quality  of  being  autcecious. 
au  tee'eious  (-shas),  a.  [ auto -  4-  Gr.  o Uia  house.]  1.  Biol. 
Passing  through  all  its  stages  on  the  same  host,  as  certain 
parasitic  fungi ;  —  contrasted  with  hetercecious. 

2.  Bot.  =  AUTOICOUS. 

au-tog'a-my  (6-t5g'd-mT),  n.  [auto-  -f-  -gamy.]  Self-fer- 
tiliz’ation  ;  specif.,  Bot.,  the  fertilization  of  a  flower  by  its 
own  pollen.  — au  to-gam'ic  (6/to-g5m'Tk),  au-tog'a  mous 
(6-t<5g'd-mas),  a. 

au'to  gen'e  sis  (S'to-jgn'e-sYs),  n.  [auto-  -f-  -genesis.] 
Biol.  Spontaneous  generation. 

au'tO-ge-net'lC  (-je-ngt'Tk),  a.  1.  Biol.  Pertaining  to  au¬ 
togenesis  ;  self-generated. 

2.  Phys.  Geog.  Pertaining  to,  controlled  by,  or  designat¬ 
ing,  a  system  of  self-determined  drainage,  that  is,  one  de¬ 
veloped  solely  by  headwater  erosion, 
au'to-gen'ic  (-jSu'Tk)  I  a.  [Gr.  avToyeu>?5.  See  auto-; 
au-tog'e-nous  (6-t5j'e-nws)  )  -genous.]  1.  Self -generated; 
produced  independently. 

2.  Anat.  Ossifying  from  an  independent  center. 

3-  Phys.  Geog.  =  autogenetic,  2. 

autogenic  aolderlng,  the  process  of  uniting  pieces  of  metal 
by  merely  fusing  them  together. 

au-tog'e  ny  (8-t5j'e-nT),  n.  [auto-  -f-  -geny.]  Self-gener¬ 
ation  ;  Biol.,  spontaneous  generation. 

There  must  be  an  admixture  of  elements  and  a  self-perpetuat¬ 
ing  power,  demotic  composition,  and  ontogeny.  F.  11.  Giadings. 
au'to-graph  (6'to-graf),  n.  [L.  autographum,  neut.  of  auto- 
graphus  autographic,  Gr.  avToypa<f>o<; ;  avTo?  self  -j-  ypa- 
<£eu<  to  write  :  cf.  F.  autographs.]  1.  That  which  is  written 
with  one’s  own  hand ;  an  original,  or  author’s  own,  manu¬ 
script ;  a  person’s  own  signature  or  haurl writing.  “The 
autographs  of  the  New  Testament.’’  Eberhard  Nestle. 

2.  A  duplicate  produced  by  autography. 

3.  An  autographic  recorder.  See  under  autographic,  a.,  3. 
au'to-graph.  a.  In  the  author’s  own  handwriting  ;  as,  an 

autograph  letter  ;  an  autograph  will, 
au'to-graph,  r.  t.  1.  To  write  with  one’s  own  hand. 

2.  To  write  one’s  autograph,  or  signature,  in  or  on. 

3  To  make  or  copy  by  autography,  as  a  picture, 
au  to  graph'ic  (6'to-grSf'Tk),  a.  1.  Pertaining  to,  or  of 
the  nature  of,  an  autograph. 

2.  Pertaining  to,  or  used  in,  the  process  of  autography. 

3.  Mech.  Of  an  instrument,  self-recording ;  of  a  record, 
recorded  by  such  an  instrument.  Most  autographic  re¬ 
cording  apparatuses  consist  essentially  of  a  revolving 
cylinder  with  a  pencil  or  stylus  having  a  motion  parallel 
to  its  axis  pressing  against  it  for  making  a  graphic  record. 

au'to-graph-ism  (6'to-gntf-Tz’m),  n.  Med.  A  peculiar 
condition  of  the  skin,  usually  in  hysterical  patients,  in 
which  slight  local  pressure  causes  temporary  redness,  so 
that  a  word  traced  on  it  with  a  blunt  point  appears  in  red. 
au'to-graph-om'e-ter  (-5m'e-ter),  n.  [See  autograph  ; 
-meter.]  Surv.  An  instrument  on  wheels  for  automatically 
recording  the  topography  of  places  over  which  it  travels, 
au-tog'ra-phy  (6-t5g'rd-fT),  n.  1.  The  science  of  auto¬ 
graphs  ;  a  person’s  own  handwriting  ;  au  autograph,  or  col¬ 
lection  of  autographs. 

2.  A  process  in  lithography  by  which  a  writing  or  drawing 
is  transferred  from  paper  to  stone  (or  zinc). 


ntfl),  au  toch-thon'ic  ( 6'tfSk- 

thfin'lk),  a.  Autochthonous, 
au  to-ci-ne'sis  (-sT-ne'sTs  ;  -bT-). 
Var.  of  autokinesis. 
au  to-com-bus'ti-ble,o. Combus¬ 
tible  without  addition  of  fuel,  as 
certain  kinds  of  street  refuse, 
au'to- cop  1st  (O'to-kSp'Ist  ;  6- 
ttfk'o-pTst),  n.  [See-  auto-; 
COPY  :  cf.  F.  autocopiste.]  A 
kind  of  manifolding  apparatus, 
au-toc'ra-sy.  Erron.  var.  of 
autocracy. 

au-toc'ra-tor.  n.  [Gr.  avroKpa  - 
ru >p.]  An  autocrat.  Ohs.  or  R. 
—  au-tocra-tor'ic,  -i-cal,  a. 

Obs.  or  R. 

au-toc'ra- trice,  n.  [F.]  A  female 
autocrator.  Ohs.  3 r  R. 
au'to-crat-ship.  n.  See -ship. 

au'to-de-fe'  (ou'to-da-fa'), 
n.;  />/.  aUTOS-de-fe.  [Sp.,  act 
of  faith. ]  =  auto-da-fe. 
auto-de-tec'tor.  =  autoco- 
herer. 


au  to-dl  a-  gram-  mat'ic,  a. 

[auto-  4-  diagrammatic.]  Mak¬ 
ing  a  diagram  automaticallv. 
au'to-di-dacV  (S'tO-dY-d&ktO, 
n.  [Gr.  avToSiScucTos  self- 
taught.]  One  self-taught  ;  au¬ 
tomatic  7?«re.  —  au  to-dl-dac'- 
tic.  a.  Rare.  [cious.l 

au-tce'cic  (6-te'sIk),  a.  Autoe-| 
au-toe'eous  (-kuB).  Var.  of  au¬ 
to  icous. 

au'to-fac  ture.  n.  [auto-  4-  L. 
facere  to  make.]  Self-making, 
au  to-fec  un-da'tion.  n.  I  auto- 
4-  fecundation.]  Biol.  Self-im¬ 
pregnation. 

au'to-gauge7,  a.  [auto-  + 
gauged]  Self-gauging, 
au  to  ge'ne-al  (fFtO-jl'n€-<ll  1,  a. 
Autogenous.  Rare. 

au  to-ge-net'i-cal-ly,  adv.  of 

AUTOU.EN  F.TIC. 

au  tog'e-nous-ly.  adv.  of  autog¬ 
enous.  See -ly.  [Sp, | 

au'to-graf.  Autograph.  /?<*/'.( 


Autoharp. 

i  ti.  Self-induced 
hypnotism. 

-ti-za'-),  n. 


au'tO-barp'  (8't8-harp/),  n.  [ auto -  +  harp.]  A  zitherlike 
musical  instrument,  provided  with 
dampers  which,  when  depressed, 
deaden  some  strings,  leaving  free  < 
others  that  form  a  chord, 
au  to-hyp  not'ic  i-hIp-n5t'Tk),  a. 

[auto-  hypnotic.]  Pert,  to  au¬ 
tohypnotism  ;  self-hypnotizing.— 

7i.  An  autohypnotic  person, 
au  to-hyp'no  tism  (-hlp'no-ttz’m) ) 
au  to  hyp-no'sis  (-htp-uo'sis)  ) 
au  to-hyp  no- ti  za'tion  (-hlp'ni-tl-za'shfin ; 

Act  or  process  of  producing  autohypnotism. 
au-tOi'COUS  (8-toi'kasl,  a.  [auto-  4  Gr.  oiko?  dwelling.] 
Bot.  Having  male  and  female  organs  on  the  same  plant ;  -»- 
applied  to  mosses. 

au  to-im  mu  ni  za'tion,  n.  [auto- immunization.]  Im¬ 
munization  produced  by  natural  means  within  the  body, 
au  to-in-fec'tion.  n.  [auto-  4-  feet  ion.]  Med.  Poison¬ 
ing  caused  by  a  virus  that  originates  and  develops  in  the 
organism  itself. 

au  to-in-oc  u-la'tion,  n.  [auto-  4-  inoculation.]  Med. 
Inoculation  of  a  person  with  virus  from  his  own  body, 
au'to-in-tox  i-ca'tion,  71.  [auto-  -f-  i/itoxicaiion.]  Med. 
Poisoning,  or  the  state  of  being  poisoned,  from  toxic  sub¬ 
stances  produced  within  the  body  ;  autotoxflemia. 
au  tO-ki-ne'sis  (-kT-ne'sTs  ;  -ki-ne'sis),  n.  [NL.  ;  auto-  4~ 
Gr.  Kii'-rjau >  motion.]  Physiol.  Spontaneous  or  voluntary 
movement ;  movement  due  to  an  internal  cause, 
au  to  ki-net'ic  (-kY-ngt'Tk  ;  -ki-nSt'Yk),  a.  [auto — f-  ki¬ 
netic.]  Self-moving ;  moving  automatically, 
autokinetic  system,  in  fire-alarm  telegraphy,  a  system  so 
arranged  that  when  one  alarm  is  being  transmitted,  no 
other  alarm,  sent  in  from  another  point,  will  be  trans¬ 
mitted  until  after  the  first  alarm  has  been  disposed  of. 
au-tol'a-try  (6-t51'a-trY),  n.  [auto-  -f  -latry.]  Self-worship, 
au'to-lu  mi  nes'cence  (6'to-lu'mY-ngs'ens),  n.  Lumines¬ 
cence  not  due  to  any  stimulus  or  excitation  from  without, 
blit  arising  from  some  process  or  action  within  the  glowing 
body;  as,  the  autoluminescence  of  radioactive  bodies. 
Au-tol'y-CUS  (6-tol'Y-kas),  7 1.  [L.,  fr.  Gr.  AvtoAukos.] 

1.  Class.  Myth.  Son  of  Mercury  and  maternal  grandfather 
of  Ulysses,  famous  as  the  prince  of  thieves.  He  could 
make  himself  and  his  plunder  invisible  or  unrecognizable, 
and  was  said  to  have  taught  Hercules  tricks  in  wrestling. 

2.  A  rogue  in  Shakespeare's  “Winter’s  Tale.” 

Mv  father  named  me  Autolycus ;  who  being,  as  I  am,  littered 
under  Mercury,  was  likewise  a  suapper-up  of  unconsidered 
trifles.  Shak. 

Au  tOl'y-tUS  (-tws),  71.  [NL.  ;  au  to-  4-  Gr.  Avro?  dissolv¬ 
able.]  Zool.  A  genus  of 
polychtetous  annelids  of  the 
family  Syllidte,  which  re¬ 
produce  asexually  by  pro¬ 
ducing  numerous  new  seg¬ 
ments  at  a  point  near  the 
posterior  end.  These  de¬ 
velop  into  new  individuals, 
but  remain  attached  for  a 
time.  A  long  chain  of  worms 
may  thus  be  formed, 
au  to  man'u-al  (S'to-man'u- 
51),  a.  [auto-  4-  manual.] 

Railroads.  Designating,  or 
pertaining  to,  a  kind  of 
block-signal  system  in  which 
the  signals  are  operated  by 
hand,  but  return  to  the  dan¬ 
ger  position  automatically 
after  a  train  passes.  —  n.  The  automanual  system, 
au'to-mat'ic  (-mSt'Yk),  a.  [See  automaton.]  1.  Having  an 
inherent  power  of  action  or  motion. 

Nothing  can  be  said  to  be  automatic.  Sir  H.  Davy. 

2  Pertaining  to,  resembling,  or  produced  by,  an  automa¬ 
ton  ;  self-acting  or  self-regulating;  —  esp.  applied  to  ma¬ 
chinery  or  devices  which  perform  parts  of  the  work  for¬ 
merly  or  usually  done  by  hand  ;  as,  the  automatic  feed  of 
a  lathe  ;  automatic  gas  lighting  ;  an  automatic  engine. 

3.  Not  voluntary  ;  not  depending  on  the  will ;  mechanical ; 
as,  automatic  movements,  functions,  or  reasoning. 


Autolytue.  A  Asexual  individ¬ 
ual  undergoing  transverse  divi¬ 
sion  into  five  sexual  individuals 
(1-5).  B  Female  with  Eggs  in  a 
Sac. 


Automatic  Pistol.  1  Bar¬ 
rel  :  2  Cartridge  Cham¬ 
ber  ;  3  Firing  Pin ;  4 
Cartridges  in  Maga¬ 
zine  ;  5  H  a  m  m  e  r  ;  6 
Trigger. 

Syn.  —  See  spontaneous. 
automatic  block  signal,  a  kind  of  self¬ 
acting  railroad  signal,  operated  by 
a  moving  train  by  means  of  elec¬ 
tricity  or  a  combination  of  electric¬ 
ity  and  compressed  air.— a. currency, 

Finance ,  an  elastic  currency.  — a. 
firearm, gun, pistol,  etc., one  in  which, 
for  every  shot  except  the  first,  the  force  of  the  recoil  is 


au'to- gram.  n.  An  autograph. 
au-tog?ra-phal,  a.  Autographic. 
Obs.  or  R.  [graphic.) 

au'to-graph 'i-cal.  a.  Auto-| 
au'to-graph 'i-cal-ly,  a  d  v.  of 
autographic, -ical.  See -ly. 
au'to-graph-ist.  n.  Med.  One 
aflected  with  autographism. 
au  to-gra-vure'  ( O'to-grd-vQr'), 
n.  f auto-  4-  photoi/rarure.]  A 
kind  of  photo-engraving, 
au  to-in-tox'i-cant,  n.  [auto-  + 
intoxicant.]  Med.  A  virus  gen¬ 
erated  within  the  system, 
au'to-ist.  7i.  An  automobilist. 
Col  log. 

au  to- kin 'e-sy  (-kYn'f-sY),  ti. 
[Gr.  avTOKiurjcria  voluntary 
motion.]  Autokinesis.  Rare. 
au  to-ki-net'i-cal,  a.  Autoki¬ 
netic.  Rare. 

au  to-la-ryn'go^cope.  n.  [auto- 
4-  laryngoscope.]  An  instrument 
for  examining  one’s  own  larynx. 

—  au  to-lar  yn-goa'co-py,  n. 


au  to-lav'age.  n.  Med.  3,avage 
of  a  personhv  himself, 
au  tol'o-gy  (cf-t51'6-jT),  ti.  [auto 
4-  -logy.]  Science  or  knowledge 
of  one's  self. 

au-tol'y-8is  (6-tttl' Y-sYs),  ti. 
[NL.  ;  auto-  4  -lysis.]  Physiol. 
Autodigestion.  —  au'to-lyt'ic,  a. 
au'to-ma,  n.  Erroneous  for 

automaton. 

au  tom'a-cy  (8-t8m'd-sY),  n. 
Automaticity.  Rare. 
au  to-mat'  (VtcS-mat'),  n.  [G. 
See  automaton.]  A  cafe  or 
restaurant  in  which  orders  are 
automatically  delivered  to*  cus¬ 
tomers,  who  place  coins  or  to¬ 
kens  in  slots.  Cant.  [aton.| 
au  tom'a-ta.H.,£..p/.  of  autom-| 
au-tom'a-tal,  a.  Automatic. 
Rare. 

au-tom'a-ta-ry,  a.  Automatic.! 
au'to-mate,  a.  [F.]  Automatic. 
Obs.  —  n.  Automaton.  Obs. 
au'to-math,  n.  [Gr .  avro/xad^?; 


ale,  senate,  care,  am,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofa ;  eve,  Svent,  find,  recent,  maker ;  Ice,  111 ;  old,  obey,  orb,  »dd,  s5ft,  connect ;  use,  unite,  urn,  up,  circus,  menu ; 

II  Foreign  Word.  f  Obsolete  Variant  of.  +  combined  with.  =  equals. 


AUTOMOBILES:  TYPICAL  FORMS 


Limousine  Berlin  Brougham  Landaulet 
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WORKING  PARTS 


Numbers  given  thus,  10,  refer  directly  to  the  parts  on  which  they  are  marked.  Numbers  in  parentheses,  as  (49),  refer  to  interior  parts  concealed  by  the  parts  on  which 
the  numbers  are  marked.  Numbers  shown  thus,  62 — »,  refer  to  the  parts  to  which  the  arrows  point. 

In  each  illustration  the  principal  parts  of  each  system,  as  of  the  Water  Supply,  Ignition,  etc.,  are  numbered  consecutively,  approximately  in  the  order  in  which  they 
work. 

GASOLINE  AUTOMOBILE.  —  Fig.  A.  Partly  sectional  elevation  with  various  parts  removed  to  show  machinery.  Fig.  C.  Plan  of  same.  Diagram  B.  Cross 

section  of  control  pillar. 


The  Engine  is  of  the  four-cycle,  four-cylinder,  vertical  type.  In  Fig.  A,  cylinders  1  and  2 
are  concealed  by  water-jacket  casing  5  :  cylinder  3  is  in  vertical  cross  section,  exposing  its  pis¬ 
ton  6,  and  connecting  rod  7  ;  and  cylinder  4  is  removed,  entirely,  exposing  its  inlet-valve  cham¬ 
bers,  inlet-valve  rod  9,  exhaust-valve  chamber  10,  exhaust-valve  rod  11,  and  spark  plug  12,  all 
on  the  left  side  of  the  engine.  Inlet  and  exhaust  valve  rods  of  the  cylinders  are  operated  by 
cam  shaft  13.  through  gears  in  cam-shaft  gear  case  14,  driven  from  main  shaft  15  Connect¬ 
ing  rods  7,  7, 7, 7,  drive  crank  shaft  16,  in  crank  case  17,  cart  with  oil  troughs  18.  Th  e>  fly  wheel 
is  19. 

.  The  Water  Supply  for  cooling  the  cylinders  is  introduced  through  the  radiator  cap  20. 
m to  the  radiator  21,  iremi  which  it  is  drawn  through  the  pump  suction  pipe  22,  by  the  pump 
23,  driven  from  the  main  shaft  15,  through  gears  in  the  pump  gear  case  24,  operating  the  puin  p 
shaft  25.  The  water  passes  through  the  delivery  pipe  26,  into  the  lower  water  connection  27  ; 
thence  into  the  water  jackets  of  cylinders  1,  2,  and  3,  4,  through  jacket  connections  28  and  29, 
respectively  ;  thence  out  through  the  upper  water  connection  30,  and  the  branch  31,  back  into 
the  radiator. 

Cooling  is  further  effected  by  means  of  the  cooling  fan  32,  within  flywheel  19. 

The  Gasoline  flows  from  the  gasoline  tank  33,  down  through  the  delivery  pipe  34,  to  the 
carburetor  Jlaat-Jeed  chamber  35,  and  thence  into  the  carburetor  needle  valve  or  spraying  cham¬ 
ber  36,  receiving  hot  air  from  the  main  exhaust  49,  through  the  air  pipe  37  :  thence  into  the 
throttle  valve  or  mixing  chamber  38,  receiving  fresh  air  from  the  air  chamber  39;  thence 
through  the  carburetor  by-pass  40.  or  through  the  main  gas  passage,  when  the  throttle  dia¬ 
phragm  41  is  open,  into  the  main  intake  42  .  thence  through  the  branch  intakes  43  and  44, 
into  the  inlet  valve  chambers  8,  8,  of  cylinders  1,  2,  and  3,  4,  respectively. 

The  Ignition  effected  by  electric  sparks  from  current  from  magneto  45,  through  leads 
(wires)  46,  46,  46,  46,  to  the^  spark  plugs  12, 12, 12, 12.  The  magneto  armature  shaft  47  en¬ 
gages  the  end  of  the  pump  shaft  25. 

The  Exhaust  of  the  burnt  gases  passes  from  the  exhaust-valve  chambers  10.  10. 10,  10, 
through  the  exhaust  connections  48.  48,  48.  48,  to  the  main  exhaust  49  ;  thence  through  the 
muffler  50,  and  the  muffler  exhaust  51 

The  Transmission  of  Power  from  the  crank  shaft  to  the  driving  wheels  is  effected  through 
the  universal  joint  52,  connecting  the  main  shaft  15  to  clutch  shaft  53  ;  the  clutch  in  clutch 
case  54  ;  the  gears  in  change-speed  gear  case  55  ;  the  driving  shaft  in  driving-shaft  casing  56  ; 
the  pinion  in i  bevel-gear  pinion  case 57  ;  and  the  bevel  gear  and  differential  in  differential  case 
58,  mounted  on  the  driving  axles  59.  59,  of  the  driving  wheels  60.  60. 

The  Operating  Mechanism  comprises:  The  Starting  crank  61,  attached  to  end  of  the 
main  shaft  15. 


The  external-brake  lever  62,  through  brake  rods  63.  63.  63,  attached  to  the  rocker  arms  on 
t lie  core  rod  of  the  brake  shaft  64,  operating  the  externa!  brakes  65.  65.  This  lever  also  actu¬ 
ates  the  clutch  roil  66.  for  operating  the  clutch  preparatory  to  starting  or  stopping  the  car. 

The  gear-shift  lever  67,  on  the  end  of  gear-shift  shaft  68,  actuating  gear-shift  rods  69  and  70, 
for  shifting  the  change-speed  and  reverse  gears'. 

The  dutch  lever  71.  oi>erated  by  foot,  through  clutch-changer  rods  72,  72.  operating  the 
dutch-changer  bdl  crank  73.  for  throwing  off  the  clutch  preparatory  tc  shifting  gears. 

The  dutch  spring  74,  actuating  the  dutch-spring  bell  crank  75,  for  automatically  throwing 
on  the  clutch  after  all  gear-shifting  operations. 

The  internal-brake  lever  76.  operated  by  foot,  for  actuating  the  internal-brake  rods  77,  77. 
77.  attached  to  the  sleeve  rod  of  brake  shaft  64,  for  operating  the  internal  brakes  78,  78 

The  Control  Mechanism  comprises:  The  control  pillar  79,  constructed  as  shown  in  the 
cross-sectional  diagram  B,  and  the  pedal -throttle  lever  80 

The  steering  wheel  81,  attached  to  the  upper  end  of  the  steering  rod  82,  actuates  the  steer¬ 
ing  link  83.  connecting  the  lower  end  of  the  steering  rod  with  the  steering  knuckles  84.  84, 
connected  together  by  the  parallel  rod  85,  and  attached  to  the  steering  ax/t  .v  86.  86.  at  the 
steering-axle  pivots  87.  87.  attaching  the  axles  of  the  steering  wheels  88.  88,  to  the  ends  of  the 
front  axle  89,  immovably  fixed  to  the  main  frame  90. 

The  throttle  lever  91,  movable  on  the  throttle-lever  rack  92,  is  attached  to  the  upper  end  of 
the  carburetor  rod  or  throttle  rod  93.  The  torsion  of  the  throttle  rod  actuates  the  throttle-valve 
lifting  rods  94.  94.  94,  actuating  the  throttle-valve  rod  95,  operating  the  carburetor-throttle 
diaphragm  41.  Ordinarily,  the  diaphragm  remains  in  the  closed  position,  as  shown,  sufficient 
gas  passing  into  the  main  intake  42,  through  the  carburetor  by-pass  40  ;  but,  on  occasion,  the 
throttle  lever  is  moved  forward  on  its  rack,  thus  pulling  the  diaphragm  to  a  vertical  position, 
and  allowing  a  larger  volume  of  gas  to  pass  into  the  main  intake.  The  throttle  may  be  simi¬ 
larly  opened  by  pressing  the  pedal-throttle  lever  80. 

The  spark  lever  96,  movable  on  the  spark-lever  rack  97,  is  attached  to  the  upper  end  of  the 
magneto  rod  or  spark  rod  98.  The  torsion  of  the  spark  rod  actuates  the  magneto  swing-fra me 
ffds  99  attached  to  its  lower  end  for  transmitting  its  motion  to  the  magneto  armature  shaft  47. 
The  forward  movement  of  the  spark  lever  advances  the  spark  for  high  rates  of  speed;  the  back¬ 
ward  movement  retards  the  suark  for  slow  speeds. 

The  Lubricating:  Oil  is  carried  in  the  oil  reservoir  100,  and  is  supplied  to  the  crank  case, 
splash  lubrication,  through  the  oil-supply  pipe  101. 

The  Supports  ol  the  Main  Frame  comprise  the  semi-elliptic  front  axle  springs  102, 
andthe  elliptic  driving-axle  springs  103. 

The  pan  104  protects  the  machinery  from  dirt. 
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used  to  eject  the  empty  shell  and  bring  a  fresh  cartridge 
into  firing  position.  The  recoil  also  operates  the  firing 
mechanism,  except  in  pistols,  which  usually  require  a  sep¬ 
arate  trigger-pull  for  each  shot. —  automatic  sight.  Mil.% 
a  gun  sight,  esp.  a  telescope  sight,  by  means  of  which  the 
alignment  of  the  laying  points  or  telescope  on  the  object 
to  be  hit  brings  the  gun  into  the  proper  position  as  to 
elevation  and  direction.  —  a.  telegraph,  a  telegraph  in  which 
the  sending  or  the  receiving  instruments  are  automatic. 

—  a.  writing,  the  act  of  writing  without  consciousness  of 
volitional  control.  It  may  occur  in  normal  and  healthy 
persons,  but  is^sometimes  an  accompaniment  of  hysteria. 

au  to  mat'ic  (6/to-m5t'Tk),  n.  A  machine  or  apparatus 
which  operates  automatically;  esp.,  an  automatic  firearm 
(which  see). 

au'to-mat'i-cal  (-T-kal),  a.  Automatic ;  of  or  pertaining 
to  that  which  is  automatic. 

au-toma-tic'i-ty  (6-tom'd-tTs'T-tT),  n.  Quality  or  state  of 
being  automatic. 

au-tom'a-tism  (6-t5m'a~tTz’m),  n.  1.  State  or  quality  of 
being  automatic  ;  also,  an  automatic  act  or  habit  of  acting. 

2.  a  Physiol.  The  power  or  fact  of  movement  (1)  inde¬ 
pendently  of  external  stimuli,  as  the  beatiug  of  the  heart ; 
or  (2)  directly  from  the  effect  of  external  stimuli  but  inde- 
pendefit  of  conscious  control,  b  Psychol.  Any  psychic 
phenomenon,  whether  a  feeling,  thought,  sensation,  -or 
motor  impulse,  which  appears  in  consciousness  with  ap¬ 
parent  spontaneity,  being  due  neither  to  an  act  of  will,  or¬ 
dinary  association,  nor  to  any  objective  stimulation  ;  a  con¬ 
scious  state  issuing  directly  from  subliminal  consciousness; 
also,  such  phenomena  collectively  or  in  general,  c  Philos. 
The  theory  that  consciousness  does  not  control  action, 
but  is  a  mere  adjunct  of  physiological  changes. 

The  modern  doctrine  of  automatism ,  viz.,  that  the  observed 
action  of  the  organism  is  complete  without  feeling,  and  in  its 
absence  would  go  exactly  as  in  its  presence.  J.  Martineau. 
au  tom'a  tist  (,-tTst),  n.  1.  A  maker  of  automatons. 

2.  Philos.  A  believer  in  automatism. 
au^O-mat 'O-graph  (G'tS-mXt'o-graf),  n.  [See  automaton; 
-graph. J  A  contrivance  to  be  used  in  automatic  writing 
or  drawing  ;  a  planchette. 

au-tom'a  ton  (6-t5in'ri-t5n),  n. ;  pi.  L.  -ta  (-ta),  E.  -tons 
(-t5nz).  [L.,  fr.  Gr.  avroparot/,  neut.  of  avroparot  self- 

moving  ;  avTo?  self  -f-  a  root  prob.  meaning  to  move,  strive; 
cf.  paeiv  to  strive.]  1.  A  thing  regarded  as  capable  of 
spontaneous  motion  or  action. 

So  great  and  admirable  an  automaton  as  the  world.  Boyle. 
These  living  automata ,  human  bodies.  Boyle. 

2.  A  machine  that  is  self-moving,  or  has  its  motive  power 
within  itself  ; —  applied  esp.  to  such  as  appear  to  imitate 
spontaneously  the  motions  of  men,  birds,  or  other  animals. 

3.  A  living  being  acting  in  a  mechanical  or  involuntary 
manner;  esp.,  a  person  who  follows  a  routine  without 
active  intelligence. 

au  to-mlxte'  sys'tem  (6'to-mTkst';  F.  o'to'mekstO.  Mach. 
A  system  (devised  by  Henri  Pieper,  a  Belgian)  of  driving 
automobiles  employing  a  gasoline  engine  and  an  auxiliary 
reversible  dynamo.  When  there  is  an  excess  of  power  the  dynamo 
is  driven  by  the  engine  so  as  to  charge  a  small  storage  battery  ; 
when  there  is  a  deficiency  of  power  the  dynamo  reverses  and 
acts  as  an  auxiliary  motor.  Sometimes  called  Pieper  system. 

—  automixte  car,  etc. 

au'to-mo'bile  (S'to-mo'bTl),  a.  [auto-  -f-  mobile:  cf.  F. 
automobile.]  Containing  means  of  propulsion  within  itself ; 
self-propelling ;  as,  an  automobile  torpedo  or  car. 
au'to-mo'bile  (-mo'bll;  -mo-beF),  n.  [F.j  An  automobile 
vehicle  or  mechanism ;  esp. ,  a  self-propelled  vehicle  suitable 
for  use  on  a  street  or  roadway.  Automobiles  are  usually 
propelled  by  internal  combustion  engines  (using  volatile 
inflammable  liquids,  as  gasoline  or  petrol,  alcohol,  naphtha, 
etc.),  steam  engines,  or  electric  motors.  The  power  of  the 
driving  motor  varies  from  about  4  to  40  H.  P.  for  ordinary 
vehicles  ranging  from  the  runabout  to  the  touring  car,  up 
to  as  high  as  200  H.  P.  for  specially  built  racing  cars. 
Automobiles  are  also  commonly,  and  generally  in  British 
usage,  called  motor  cars. 

au'to-mo'bil-lsm  (-Tz’m),  n.  The  use  of  automobiles,  or  the 
practices,  methods,  or  the  like,  of  those  who  use  them.  — 

auto-mo'bil-ist,  n. 

au  to  mor'phic  (-mor'fik),  a.  [ auto -  -f-  -morphic.]  1.  Pat¬ 
terned  after  one’s  self. 

The  conception  which  any  one  frames  of  another’s  mind  is 
more  or  less  after  the  pattern  of  his  own  mind,  —  is  automorphic. 

H.  Spencer. 

2.  Cryst.  =  idiomorphic. 

automorphic  function.  Math.,  one  that  possesses  the  prop¬ 
erty  of  linear  periodicity  either  in  general  or  in  special 
form;  one  that  satisfies  identically  the  equation  F(SnZ) 
=  F{Z),  that  is,  a  function  unchanged  by  the  substitutions 

of  any  group  of  linear  transformations  Z  =  ct  ,  ad  — be 
=  0  ;  —  a  generalization  of  the  notion  of  periodic  function, 
au  to-mor'phlsm  (-ftz’m),  n.  The  use  or  practice  of  au¬ 
tomorphic  characterization.  II.  Spencer. 

auto-mo'tor  (-mo'ter),  n.  [auto-  -j-  motor. ]  An  automobile, 
auto-nom'ic  (-nfrn'ik),  a.  1.  Having  the  power  of  self- 
government  ;  autonomous. 

Reason  is  thus  ever  autonomic ;  carrying  its  own  law  within  it¬ 
self.  Hickok. 

2.  Plant  Physiol.  Due  to  internal  causes  or  influences  ; 
spontaneous  ;  as,  autonomic  movements.  Cf.  paratonic. 


au  ton'o  mist  (6-t5n'o-mTst),  n.  [Cf.  F.  autonomist e.]  One 
who  advocates  autonomy. 

au-ton'o-mous  (-mas),  a.  [Gr.  avroropos;  avTo<;  -j-  vepciv 
to  assign,  hold  sway.]  1.  Of  or  pert,  to  an  autonomy. 

2.  Independent  in  government ;  having  the  right  or  power 
of  self-government. 

3.  Biol.  Existing  independently ;  not  a  stage  or  cycle  (as 
an  embryo,  larva,  or  seed)  in  the  life  history  or  develop¬ 
ment  of  an  organism. 

4.  Plant  Physiol.  =  autonomic,  2. 

au-ton'o-my  (-mi),  n.  [Gr.  avrovopta.  See  autonomous.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  autonomic  or  autonomous  ; 
specif.,  the  power  or  right  of  self-government;  self-gov¬ 
ernment,  or  political  independence,  of  a  city  or  a  state. 

2.  Metaph.  The  sovereignty  of  reason  in  the  sphere  of 
morals  ;  or  man’s  power,  as  possessed  of  reason,  to  give 
law  to  himself.  In  this,  according  to  Kant,  consists  the 
true  nature  of  liberty. 

au'to-nym  (6'to-nTm),  n.  [ auto -  -j-  Gr.  owpa,  ovopa, 
name:  cf.  F.  autonyme ,  a.]  1.  A  real  name  ;  —  opposed 

to  pseudonym.  Also,  a  book  or  work  published  under  the 
author’s  real  name. 

2.  The  name  given  to  itself  by  a  tribe  or  people,  as  distin¬ 
guished  from  a  name  given  by  foreign  tribes, 
au  to-path'ic  (-pSth'Tk),  a.  [auto-  -j- pathic .]  Med.  De¬ 
pendent  upou,  or  due  or  relating  to,  the  structure  and  char¬ 
acteristics  of  the  diseased  organism  ;  endopathic  ;  as,  an 
autopalhic  disease  ;  — opposed  to  exopathic. 
au-top'a  thy  (6-t5p'd-thi),  n.  [Gr.  avTondOcia  one’s  own 
feeling.]  1.  Self-consideration.  Rare. 

2.  Med.  Disease  without  apparent  cause, 
au-toph'a-gl  (6-t5f'ri-ji),  n.  pi.  [NL.;  auto-  -f  Gr.  <t>ayeiv 
to  eat.]  Zool.  Birds  which  are  able  to  run  about  and  ob¬ 
tain  their  own  food  as  soon  as  hatched, 
au-toph'a-gous  (-gas),  a.  1.  Characterized  by  autophagy. 
2.  Zool.  Pertaining  to  or  designating  autophagi. 
au-toph'a-gy  (-jf),  n.  [See  auto-  ;  -phagia.]  Med.  The 
feeding  of  the  body  upon  itself,  as  in  fasting;  nutrition  by 
consumption  of  one’s  own  tissues, 
au-toph'o-ny  (-o-nt),  n.  [auto-  -f-  Gr.  <hmvr\  a  sound.] 
Med.  a  In  auscultation,  the  tone  of  the  observer’s  own 
voice  while  speaking  with  his  head  on  the  patient’s  chest, 
b  A  condition  in  which  one’s  own  voice  seems  abnormal, 
caused  by  aural  catarrh.  —  au  toph'o  nous  (-nils),  a. 
au  to-phyl-log'e-ny  (6'to-fT-15j'e-ni),  n.  [auto-  -f-  phyllo- 
+  -geny.]  Bot.  Abnormal  growth  of  one  leaf  from  another, 
au'to-phyte  (6'to-flt),  n.  [auto-  -J-  -phyte.]  Bot.  A  plant 
not  dependent  upon  organized  food  materials  ;  —  opposed 
to  saprophyte. 

auto-plas'tic  (-plSs'tik),  a.  1.  Of  or  pert,  to  autoplasty. 
2.  Pertaining  to  or  designating  a  photographic  process  of 
portraiture  in  relief,  based  on  the  swelling  properties  of 
bichromatized  gelatin. 

au'to-plas'ty  (S'to-plSs'tT ),  n.  [auto-  -f-  -plasty. ]  Surg.  The 
repairing  of  lesions  by  taking  a  piece  of  healthy  tissue,  as 
from  a  neighboring  part,  to  supply  a  deficiency  caused  by 
disease  or  wounds. 

au'to-plat©'  (-plat'),  n.  A  stereotyping  machine  that  au¬ 
tomatically  casts  and  finishes  curved  plates, 
au'to-pneu-mat'ic  (-nfi-m5t'Tk),  a.  [auto-  -f-  pneumatic.] 
Acting  or  moving  automatically  by  means  of  compressed  air. 
au'top-sy  (6't5p-st),  n.;  pi.  -sies  (-stz).  [Gr.  avro^a,  fr. 
olvtotttos  seen  by  one’s  self ;  auro?  self  -f-  onroq  seen.  See 
optic,  a.]  1.  Personal  observation  or  examination;  seeing 
with  one’s  own  eyes  ;  ocular  view. 

By  autopsy  and  experiment.  Cudworth. 

2.  Med.  Dissection  of  a  dead  body  for  the  purpose  of  as¬ 
certaining  the  cause,  seat,  or  nature  of  a  disease ;  a  post¬ 
mortem  examination. 

au-top'tic  (6-t5p'tik)  )  a.  [Gr.  avTonTiKo<; :  cf.  F.  autop- 
au-top'ti-cal  (-ti-kal)  j  tique.]  Seen  with  one’s  own  eyes, 
or  based  on  personal  observation.  —  au-top'ti-cal-ly,  adv. 
The  authentic  and  autoptic character  of  the  Gospel.  W.  Sanday. 
au  to-sche'di  asm  (S'to-ske'dT-Sz’m),  n.  [Gr.  avroaxebi- 
acr/Lia.]  Something  done  offhand  ;  an  improvisation.  Rare. 
au  tO-SChe'di  as'tic  (-ske'dT-Ss'tik)  1  a.  [Gr.  avr o<rxe6ia- 
au'to-sche  di-as'ti-cal  (-Ss'tT-kdl)  f  cttiko?.  See  auto-; 

8CHEDLASM.]  Extemporary  ;  off  hand.  Rare.  Dean  Martin. 
au'to-scope  (6'to-skop),  n.  [auto-  -}-  -sco/>e.]  Med.  An 
instrument  enabling  a  patient  to  examine  his  own  organs, 
au-tos'eo-py  (6-t5s'ko-pi),  n.  [auto-  -f-  -scopy.]  Med. 
Examination  of  one’s  own  organs  by  means  of  an  autoscope, 
au'to-site  (6'to-sit),  n.  [auto--\-  Gr.  ottos  food.]  Terat.  a 
A  single  monster  able  to  exist  independently  after  birth, 
b  That  part  of  a  double  monster  which  nourishes  both 
itself  and  the  parasite.  — auto-sit'le  (6'to-sit'Tk),  a. 
au  tO-Sty'Iic  (-sti'lik  ;  -stil'Tk),  a.  [auto-  Gr.  otC Ao? 
pillar.]  Zool.  Having  the  mandibular  arch  (or  jaws)  con¬ 
nected  directly  with  the  cranium,  instead  of  indirectly  by 
means  of  the  hyoid  arch.  Cf.  hyostylic.  —  autOSty'- 
llsm  (-sti'lYz’m),  n. 

au'to-sug-ges'tion  (G'to-swg-jSs'chwn),  n.  [auto-  -f-  sug¬ 
gestion.']  Med.  Self-suggestion  as  distinguished  from  sug¬ 
gestion  coming  from  another,  esp.  in  hypnotism.  Auto¬ 
suggestion  is  characteristic  of  certain  mental  conditions  in 


which  expectant  belief  tends  to  produce  disturbance  of 
function  of  one  or  more  organs. 

au'to-tel'ic  (6'to-tgl'Tk),  a.  [Gr.  avroT€ At}?  complete  in 
itself ;  avros  self -j-  reAo?  end.]  Existing  for  itself  alone; 
containing  its  own  end  or  purpose ;  —  contrasted  with 

heterotelic. 

The  interests  of  art,  knowledge,  and  morality  are  autotelic  in¬ 
terests.  Henry  Sturt. 

au-tot'o-my  (6-t5t'6-mT),  n.  [auto-  -|-  -tomy.]  Biol.  Self- 
division  ;  fission. 

auto-tox'in  (6't6-t5k'sin),  n.  [auto- -\- toxin.]  Med.  Any 
toxin  produced  by  tissue  changes  within  the  body, 
au  to  trans-form'er  (G't6-tr5n8-f6r'mer),  n .  [auto-  trans¬ 
former.]  Elec.  A  transformer  in  which  part  of  the  primary 
winding  is  used  as  a  secondary  winding,  or  vice  versa;  — 
called  also  a  compensator  or  balancing  coil. 
au  to-troph'ic  (-trbf'Tk),  a.  [auto-  -f-  trophic.]  Plant 
Physiol.  Capable  of  self-nourishment ;  —  said  of  all  plants 
in  which  photosynthetic  activity  takes  place,  as  opposed 
to  parasitism  or  saprophytism.  Cf.  allotrophic  b. 
au-tot'ro-pism  (6-t5t'r6-piz’m),  n.  [auto-  -j-  -tropism.] 
Plant  Physiol.  The  tendency  of  plant  organs  to  grow  in  a 
straight  line  when  uninfluenced  by  external  stimuli.  — 
au  to-trop'le  (6'to-tr5p'ik),  a. 

au'to-type/  (6'to-tip'),  n.  [auto-  -j-  -type :  cf.  F.  autotype.] 
1.  A  facsimile. 


2.  Photog.  The  carbon  process ;  also,  a  picture  made  by 
this  process.  See  carbon  process. 


—  au  to-typ'le  (-tlp'fk),  a. 

au'to-type  ,  v.  t.  To  make  or  copy  by  autotypy. 
au^o-ty-pog'ra-phy  (-ti-p5g'ra-fT),  n.  [See  auto-.]  A 
process  resembling  “nature  printing,’’  by  which  drawings 
executed  on  gelatin  are  impressed  into  a  soft  metal  plate, 
from  which  the  printing  is  done  as  from  copperplate, 
au-tot'y-py  (6-t5t'T-pi  ;  6't6-tip/T),  n.  Art  or  process  of 
making  autotypes. 

au-tox'i-dize  (6-t5k'sT-dIz),  v.  t.  cf*  i.  [auto-  -f-  oxidize.] 
Physiol.  Chem.  To  oxidize  by  direct  combination  with 
oxygen  at  ordinary  temperatures  ;  —  distinguished  from 
dysoxidize.  —  au-tox  i-da'tion  (-da'shiin),  n.  —  au-tOX'i- 
diz/a-ble  (-diz'd-b’l),  a. 

II  au'tre-fois'  (^tre-fwa';  o'ter-),  adv.  [F.]  Lau\  Lit., 
formerly  ;  at  another  time  ;  —  a  term  used  in  the  phrases 
au  tre-fois'  ac-quit'  (formerly  acquitted)  [AF.]  and  au  tre- 
fois'  con  vict'  (formerly  convicted)  [AF.],  which  are  pleas 
in  bar  of  a  second  prosecution  for  the  same  offense, 
au'tumn  (6'tum),  n.  [ME.  autumpne ,  OF.  autompne ,  F. 
automne,  L.  autumnus ,  of  uncertain  origin.]  1.  The  third 
season  of  the  year,  or  the  season  between  summer  and 
winter,  often  called  “the  fall.”  Astronomically,  autumn 
begins  in  the  northern  temperate  zone  at  the  autumnal 
equinox,  about  September  22,  and  ends  at  the  w  inter  solstice, 
about  December  21 ;  but  in  popular  language  it  comprises, 
in  America,  September,  October,  and  November;  in  Eng¬ 
land.  August,  September,  and  October.  Autumn  in  the 
Soutnem  Hemisphere  is  at  the  same  time  as  spring  in. 
the  Northern  Hemisphere. 

Fall  is  better  on  the  merits  than  autumn,  in  every  way  :  it  ie 
short,  Saxon  (like  the  other  three  season  names),  picturesque  ; 
it  reveals  its  derivation  to  every  one  who  uses  it,  not  to  the 
scholar  only,  like  autumn;  and  we  [the  English]  once  had  as 
good  a  right  to  it  as  the  Americans  ;  but  we  have  chosen  to  let 
the  right  lapse,  and  to  use  the  word  now  is  no  better  than  larceny. 

The  King's  English. 

2  The  harvest  or  fruits  of  autumn.  Milton. 

3-  Time  of  maturity  or  decline;  latter  portion:  third  stage. 

Dr.  Preston  was  now  entering  into  the  autumn  of  the  duke's 
favor.  Fuller. 

au'tumn,  v.  t.  <Sc  i.  [LL.  autumnare  (in  L.  to  bring  on  au¬ 
tumn).]  To  ripen  ;  mature.  Obs.  or  R. 
au-tum'nal  (6-tum'nal),  a.  [L.  autumnalis :  cf.  F.  avtom- 
nal.]  1.  Of,  belonging  to,  or  peculiar  to,  autumn;  as,  an 
autumnal  tint ;  produced  or  gathered  in  autumn  ;  as,  au¬ 
tumnal  fruits;  flowering  in  autumn  ;  as,  an  autumnal  plant. 

Thick  as  autumnal  leaves  that  strow  the  brooks 

In  Yallombrosa  Milton. 

2.  Past  the  middle  of  life  ;  in  the  third  stage.  “  An  autum¬ 
nal  matron.”  Hawthorne. 

autumnal  dandelion,  the  fall  dandelion.  —  a.  equinox.  See 

equinox.  —  a.  hawkweed.  the  fall  dandelion.  —  a.  point. 

See  equinoctial  points.  —  a.  signs.  See  equinox. 
autumn  bellflower,  or  autumn  bells  A  European  gen¬ 
tian  (G entiana  pneumonanlhe ) ;  —  so  called  from  the  shape 
of  the  flowers  and  the  time  of  flowering, 
autumn  catchfly.  A  European  catchfly  ( Silene  schafta ) 
cultivated  for  its  clusters  of  pink  flow  ers. 
autumn  mange.  Veter.  A  skill  affection  of  domestic  ani¬ 
mals  caused  by  the  bites  of  harvest  mites  or  ticks.  It  is 
characterized  by  papules  and  unallavable  itching,  and  is 
most  common  in  late  summer  and  autumn, 
autumn  snowflake.  The amaryllidaceous plant  Leucojum 
autumnale ,  sometimes  cultivated.  See  snowflake. 
autumn  squill.  A  hardy  European  liliaceous  plant  (Scilla 
autumnalis).  It  sends  up  from  the  bulb  in  the  autumn  a 
naked  scape  bearing  a  raceme  of  pink  flowers,  and  later  pro¬ 
duces  a  tuft  of  leaves  which  persist  through  the  winter. 
Au  tun'i-an  (6-tun 'T-dn),  a.  [From  Autun ,  France.] 
Geol.  Designating  the  lowest  subdivision  of  the  European 
Permian  ;  —  so  called  when  it  presents  a  lagoon  facies. 


auro?  self  -F  paBe iu  to  learn.] 
=  autodidact.  Rare.  Young. 
au/to-mat'i-cal-ly,  adv.  of  au¬ 
tomatic,  -ical.  See -ly. 
au-tom'a-tize,  v.  t.  [Cf.  F.  au - 
tomatiserA  To  make  an  autom¬ 
aton  of.  Rare. 

an-tom'a-tous,  a.  [L.  automa- 
tus ,  Gr.  avTO/xaros.]  Automat¬ 
ic  Obs. 

Au-tom'e-don  (6-t8m'f-d8n),  n. 
(L.,  fr.  Gr.  Auro^e6wi'.]  Class. 
Myth.  The  charioteer  and  com¬ 
rade  of  Achilles,  and  afterwards 
of  the  latter’s  son,  Neoptole- 
mus. 

au-tom'e-try  (-trY),  n.  [auto-  + 
-me  try.)  Self-measurement; 
sel  f-estimation.  —  au  to-met'- 
ric,  a. 

a^to-mo'bil-ing  ( 8' ti*i -mb 'fill¬ 
ing  ;  -mo-bel'Tng),  vb.  n.  Act  or 
practice  of  driving,  or  riding  in, 
an  automobile. 

au-tom[o-lite  (8-t5m'8-lTt),  n. 
[Gr.  avrdjuoAo?  a  deserter  ;  — 
from  its  occurrence  in  an  unex¬ 
pected  placej  Min.  A  variety 
of  gahmte.  See  oahnite. 


au/to-mor'phl-cal-ly,  a  d  v.  of 

automorphic, -ical.  See -LY. 
autompne.  +  autumn. 
Au-ton'o-e  (o-tfin'C-e),  n.  [L., 
fr.  Gr.  Avroporj.]  Or.  Myth. 
Daughter  of  Cadmus  and  moth¬ 
er  of  Actjeon. 

au  to-no-et'ic,  a.  [auto-  -F  Gr. 
uorjriKog  intelligent.]  Self-per¬ 
ceiving.  Osf.  E.  J). 

au  to-nom'arBy,  n.  Probably  a 
mistake  for  antonomasi  a.  The 
word  has  been  supposed  to  be 
derived  from  Gr.  avTo?  self,  and 
ovopaaia  name,  and  to  desig¬ 
nate  “the  use  of  a  word  of  com¬ 
mon  or  general  significance  for 
the  name  of  a  particular  thing;  ’’ 
as,  “  He  has  gone  to  town,"  for, 
“  He  has  gone  to  New  York.” 
au^o-no'mi-an.  a.  Autonomic. 
Rare.  [nomic.I 

auto-nom'i-cal,  a.  =auto-| 
au/to-nom'i-cal-ly,  adv.  of  au¬ 
tonomic, -ical.  See -ly. 
au-ton'o-mize,  v.  t.  To  make 
autonomous,  or  self-governing, 
au-ton'o-mous-ly,  adv.  of  au¬ 
tonomous.  See  -ly. 


au'to-oph-thal'mo-Bcope,  />.  An 
[  ophthalmoscope  modified  for 
use  by  the  patient  upon  him- 
s el  f.  —  au  to-oph  thal  mos' co¬ 
py.  n. 

au  to-ox  1-da'tion,  au  to-ox'i- 
dize.  etc.  Vars.  of  autoxida- 
TION,  AUTO.V I DIZE,  etc. 
au  to-pe-lag'ic.  a.  [a  u  t  o-  + 
pelagic.]  Pertaining  strictly  to, 
or  found  only  in,  the  surface 
waters  of  the  sea. 
au  to-pep'8i-a  (6'tu-pCp'sY-d  ; 
-shd),  7i.  [NL.  ;  auto-  -F  Gr. 

digestion.]  Physiol.  Au¬ 
todigestion. 

au-toph'o-by  (8-t5f'f»-bT),  n. 
[auto-  -F  Gr.  0o/3o?  fear.] 

1.  Fear  of  one’s  self  ;  fear  of  be¬ 
ing  egotistical.  Rare.  Hare. 

2.  Morbid  dread  of  solitude, 
au'to-phon  (o'tfi-fOn),  n.  [auto- 
-F  Gr.  (ftaji  i)  sound.]  A  kind  of 
barrel  organ  in  which  a  perfo¬ 
rated  sheet  of  millboard  deter¬ 
mines  the  notes  sounded. 
au'toph-thal'mo-Bcope  (8/t8f- 
thttl'mC-BkOp ).  Yar.  of  AUTO- 
OPHTHALMOSCOPE. 


au'to-plaat.  n.  [auto-  +  - plast .] 

Bot.  =  CHLOROPLAST. 
au'to-pore,  n.  [auto-  -F  pore.) 
Zool.  See  IIelioporid.e. 
au  top 'sic,  au-top'si-cal,  a. 

Autoptical.  Obs. 
au  top-tic 'i-ty  (fFt&p-tYs'T-tt), 
n.  Autoptic  state  or  quality, 
autor.  +  author.  [  Obs.  or  /?.| 
au  to'ri  al.  Ynr.  of  authorial.  I 
autorie.  autorite.  +  authority. 
Au  to-sau'ri  (6/to-s6'rI),  n.  pi. 
[NL.  ;  auto-  -F  Gr.  aavpos  liz¬ 
ard.]  Zool.  The  Lacertilia. 
auto-sche'di-aze  (d'tC-ske'dt- 
az),  v.  i.  [Gr.  avTO<7xe5ia£eiP.] 
To  improvise.  Rare. 
au'to-sight  ,  n.  Mil.  An  auto¬ 
matic  sight.  [TOGRAPH.I 

au  to- tel 'e-graph,  n.  =  tela  u- 1 
au  to-tem'nic.  au  to  tem 'nous, 
a.  [auto-  -f  Gr.  rdpve iv  to  cut.] 
Biol.  Dividing  spontaneously, 
au'to-the'ism.  n.  [onto-  -F  the¬ 
ism.)  1.  The  doctrine  of  the 
self-existence  of  God,  esp.  of 
the  Christ. 

2.  Deification  of  one’s  self;  self- 
worship. 


au'to-the  Ut,  n.  One  who  be¬ 
lieves  in,  or  practices,  autothe¬ 
ism. 

au  to-tom'ic  (-t5m'Tk),a.  [aufo- 
-F  Gr.  to/j.05  cutting.^  1.  Self- 
intersecting.  Ox.f.  E.  D. 

2.  Biol.  Characterized  by,  or 
pertaining  to,  autotomy. 
au  to-tox-se'mi-a, -tox-e'mi-a, 
au  to-tox  i-ca'tion.  au  to-tox'  i- 
co'Bis,  au  to-tox'iB,  7*.  [NL.  See 
auto-;  toxaemia,  toxic.]  Med. 

=  AUTO-INTOXICATION.  — aUtO- 

tox'ic.  a. 

au  to-tranB-fu'Bion,  n.  [auto- 
-F  transf  usion.)  Med.  The  forc¬ 
ing  of  blood  into  vital  parts  by 
elevation  of  the  limbs  and  ap¬ 
plication  of  elastic  bandages, 
autour.  +  AUTHOR, 
au-tox'e-ny  (d-t5k's?-nT),  n. 
[auto-  +  Gr.  £epos  guest.]  Biol. 

=5  A  (  TO  (  ISM. 

au-tox'l-da/tor.  n.  [auto-+or- 
idator.)  Physiol.  Chem.  An  au- 
toxidizable  substance, 
au  to-zo'oid,  n.  Zool.  In  alcy- 
onarians,  a  fully  formed  zooid, 
as  disting,  from  a  siphonozooid. 


[I  aut  prod-es'8e  vo'lunt,  aut 
de  lec-ta're  po-e'tae.  [L.]  Poets 
wish  either  to  benefit,  or  to  de¬ 
light.  Horace  (Ars  Poetica ,  333). 
||  aut  quo-cun'que  a'li-o  no'mi- 
ne  vo-ca'ris  (nHm'T-ne).  [L.] 
Or  by  whatever  other  name  you 
are  called. 

au  tre,  or  au'ter,  vie'  (6'tfr 
ve').  [Law  F.]  Law.  An¬ 
other’s  life, 
au'tre.  +  altar. 

||  au  tree  temps',  au  tree 
moeurs'  (5'tr’  taN'^'tr’  mOrs'  ; 
s  sounded  in  mceurs).  [F.]  Other 
times,  other  manners,  or  cus¬ 
toms. 

||  au/  troFsi^me'  (6'  trwa'- 
zy5m').  [F.]  See  au  premier. 
au-tum'nal-ly,  adv.  of  autum¬ 
nal.  See -ly. 

autumn  crocus.  =  meadow*  saf¬ 
fron. 

au-tum'ni-an,  a.  Autumnal.  R. 
au-tum'ni-ty.  n.  [Cf.  L.  autum- 
nitas ,  -atis,  autumn,  harvest.] 
Quality  or  condition  character¬ 
istic  of  autumn.  Rare. 
au'tumn-Bpring/.  n.  The  sem¬ 
blance  of  spring  in  autumn. 


food,  foot ;  out,  oil ;  chair  ;  go  ;  sing,  iijk  ;  *ben,  thin ;  nature,  verdure  (250) ;  k  rr  ch  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144) ;  boN  ;  yet ;  zh  =  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Quid*. 

Full  explanations  of  Abbreviations,  Mgns,  etc,,  immediately  precede  tbe  \ocabulary. 
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au'tun  ite  (6ftfin-It),  n.  [From  Autun,  France,  its  local¬ 
ity.]  Min.  A  lemon-yellow  phosphate  of  uranium  and  cal¬ 
cium  occurring  in  tabular  crystals  with  basal  cleavage,  and 
in  micalike  scales.  H.,  2-2.5.  Sp.gr.,  3.05-3.19. 

(!  Au  ver  gnat'  (o'v6r/ny&')»  n-  [F.]  A  native  of  Auvergne, 
France,  the  inhabitants  of  which  are  markedly  round- 
headed,  or  brachycephalous,  short,  and  dark.  They  are 
closely  related  ethnically  to  the  Savoyards  and  Bretons, 
and  are  considered  as  typical  of^the  Celtic  or  Alpine  race, 
aux  a  nom'e  ter  (Sk'sa-nSm'e-ter),  n.  [Gr.  avgaveu'  to 
cause  to  increase  -f-  -meter.]  An  instrument  for  determin¬ 
ing  and  measuring  the  rate  of  growth  in  plants.  It  con¬ 
sists  essentially  of  a  lever  with  a  long  and  a  short  arm,  the 
short  arm  being  attached  to  the  plant, 
aux-e'sis  (Sk-se'sTs),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  av^Tjor?  increase, 
fr.  av£e iv  to  increase.]  1.  Rliet.  A  figure  by  which  a 
high-sounding  word  is  put  for  the  proper  word  ;  amplifica¬ 
tion;  hyperbole. 

2.  Increase  in  size  ;  as,  auxesis  of  a  member  of  the  body, 
aux-et'ic  (6k-sSt'ik)  J  a.  [Gr.  av^rixo?.]  Of  or  pertain- 
aux-etl-cal  (-T-kdl)  J  ing  to  auxesis.  Rare.  —  aux  et'i- 
cal-ly,  adv.  Rare. 

aux  e'to-phone  (6k-se'to-fon),  n.  [Gr.  that  may 

be  increased  -f-  -phone.]  A  pneumatic  reproducer  for  a 
phonograph,  controlled  by  the  recording  stylus  on  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  the  relay.  It  produces  much  clearer  and  louder 
tones  than  does  the  ordinary  vibrating  disk  reproducer, 
aux  il'iar  (dg-zTl'yar),  a.  [L.  auxiliaris :  cf.  F.  auxiliaire .] 
Auxiliary.  Archaic.  —  n.  An  auxiliary.  Archaic.  Mil¬ 
ton.  —  aux-il'iar  ly,  adv . 

The  auxiliar  troops  and  Trojan  hosts  appear.  rope. 
aux-il'ia-ry  (-yd-rT),  a.  [L.  auxiliarius ,  fr.  auxilium  help, 
aid  ;  cf.  augere  to  increase.]  Conferring  aid  or  help  ;  as¬ 
sistant  ;  supporting  ;  subsidiary ;  as,  auxiliary  troops. 
Syn.—  Ancillary,  cooperating,  assistant,  aiding,  helping; 
subservient,  subordinate.—  Auxiliary,  subsidiary  agree  in 
the  idea  of  furnishing  aid.  But  subsidiary  usually  implies 
subordinate  rank  or  position,  an  implication  which  auxil¬ 
iary  may  or  may  not  carry  ;  as,  “  these  volumes  and  the 
work  to  which  they  are  subsidiary  ”  (  Wordsxvorth ) ;  “  With¬ 
out  the  exertion  oi  a  cooperating  power,  .  .  .  without  this 
auxiliary  impulse,  elevated  or  profound  passion  cannot  ex¬ 
ist  ”  (id.).  See  SUBORDINATE,  HELP. 

auxiliary  book,  Commerce ,  a  supplementary  book  for  explan¬ 
atory  details,  which  have  no  place  in  books  of  original  en¬ 
try.— a.  circles,  Math.,  circles  described  on  the  major  and 
minor  axes  of  an  ellipse  as  diameters.  See  ellipse,  Illust. 
—  a.  note,  Music,  in  counterpoint,  the  appoggiatura  used  one 
degree  above  or  below  the  principal  tone. —a.  quantity, 
Math.xa,  quantity  introduced  for  the  purpose  of  simplifying 
or  facilitating  some  operation,  as  in  equations  or  trigono¬ 
metrical  formulae.  —  a.  rafter,  a  rafter  used  to  strengthen 
the  principal  rafter  in  a  truss.  —  a.  scales,  Music ,  the  scales 
of  relative  or  attendant  keys. —  a.  verb.  Oram.  See  aux¬ 
iliary,  w.,  3. —  a.  vessel,  yacht, etc.,  one  equipped  with  an 
engine  and  propeller  to  supplement  the  motive  power  of 
her  sails. 

aux-il'ia-ry,  n .;  pi.  -RIES  (-rtz).  1.  One  that  aids  or  helps; 
an  assistant ;  a  confederate. 

2.  Mil.  (pi.)  Foreign  troops  in  the  service  of  a  nation  at 
war  ;  rarely,  (sing.)  a  member  of  such  a  force. 

3.  Gram.  A  verb  which  helps  to  form  the  voices,  moods, 
tenses,  etc.,  of  other  verbs,  usually  with  some  loss  of  its 
original  signification  ;  —  called  also  an  auxiliary  verb  ;  as, 
have ,  be ,  may,  do,  shall  and  will,  can,  must,  in  English  ; 
sein,  haben ,  werden ,  in  German  ;  etre  and  avoir ,  in  French. 

If  ...  a  periphrastic  form  is  made  up  of  more  than  one  auxil¬ 
iary ,  only  one  of  these  keeps  its  finite  form,  all  the  others  being 
made  into  verbals,  as  in,  he  has  been  seeing.  //.  Sweet. 

4  Naut.  An  auxiliary  vessel,  esp.  a  yacht.  Cf.  naval 
auxiliary. 

5.  Math.  =  auxiliary  quantity. 

aux-il  l  0  mo'tor  (fig-zTPY-o-mo'ter),  a.  [L.  auxilium  aid 
-{-  motor.]  Psychol.  Aiding  or  leading  to  movement ;  kin- 
sesthetic. 

aux'o  chrome  (6k'so-krom),  n.  [Gr.  av£eiv  to  increase 
-f-  -chrome.]  Chem.  A  group  which,  when  introduced  into 
a  colored  compound  or  chromogen,  imparts  to  it  marked 
tinctorial  power,  thus  rendering  it  a  dye.  The  most  im¬ 
portant  auxocliromes  are  hydroxyl  and  ainidogen.  —  aux- 
och'ro  mous  (6k-s5k'r6-mas),  a. 
aux-om'e-ter  (6k-s5m'e-ter),  n.  [Gr.  av£eiu  to  increase 
-j-  -meter.]  Optics.  An  instrument  for  measuring  the  mag¬ 
nifying  power  of  a  lens  or  system  of  lenses, 
aux  o-ton'ic  (Sk'so-tBn'Tk),  a.  [Gr.  av£eiv  to  grow  -}- 
tonic.]  Plant  Physiol.  Determined  or  induced  by  growth, 
not  by  stimulus ;  —  applied  to  certain  movements  of  imma¬ 
ture  plant  organs  ;  —  opposed  to  allassolonic. 
a-vail'  (d-val'),  v.  i. ;  a-vailed'  (d-vald') ;  a-vail'ino. 


[ME.  availen ,  fr.  a-  (cf.  F.  a,  L.  ad)  +  F.  valoir  to  be 
worth  (cf.  OF.  1st  pers.  pres.  ind.  vail,  pres.  subj.  vaille ), 
fr.  L.  valere  to  be  strong,  to  be  worth.  See  valiant.]  lo 
be  of  use  or  advantage  ;  to  answer  the  purpose  ;  to  have 
strength,  force,  or  efficacy  sufficient  to  accomplish  the  ob¬ 
ject  ;  as,  the  plea  in  bar  must  avail,  that  is,  be  sufficient  to 
defeat  the  suit.  44  What  signs  avail  f  ”  Milton. 

Words  avail  very  little  with  me,  young  man.  Scott. 

Mankind  in  good  earnest  have  a  railed  so  far  in  understanding 
themselves  and  their  work,  that  the  foremost  watchman  on  the 
peak  announces  his  news.  Emerson. 

to  avail  of,  to  avail  one’s  self  of.  — to  avail  upon,  to  impose 
upon.  Rare.  Carlyle. 

a  vail'  (d-val'),  v.t.  1.  To  turn  to  the  advantage  of ;  to  be 
of  service  to  ;  to  profit ;  benefit ;  help. 

O,  what  avails  me  now  that  honor  high  I  Milton. 

2.  To  promote  ;  assist.  Obs.  Pope. 

3.  To  give  (one)  the  advantage  (of) ;  to  inform  ;  assure 
(of) ;  —  with  of.  Local,  U.  S. 

to  avail  one’s  self  of,  to  make  use  of ;  take  advantage  of. 

Then  shall  they  Beek  to  avail  themselves  of  names.  Milton. 

I  have  availed  myself  of  the  very  first  opportunity.  Dickens. 
avail n.  1.  Profit;  assistance;  benefit.  Archaic  or  Obs. 

The  avail  of  a  deathbed  repentance.  Jer.  Taylor. 

2.  Specif.:  Advantage  toward  success;  effective  advan¬ 

tage;  usefulness  for  a  purpose; — used  in  prepositional 
(and  chiefly  negative)  expressions  ;  as,  of  avail,  of  no  avail, 
without  avail ,  to  little  avail.  Malory. 

3.  pi.  Proceeds;  as,  the  avails  of  a  sale  by  auction. 

The  avails  of  their  own  industry.  Stoddard. 
Syn.— Use,  benefit,  utility,  profit,  service, 
a  vail  a  bil'i-ty  (-d-bTl'i-tT),  n.  ;  pi.  -TiEs(-tYz).  1.  Qual¬ 
ity  of  being  available  ;  availableness  ;  specif.,  of  a  candidate 
for  an  office,  likelihood  or  capability  of  success. 

He  was  .  .  .  nominated  for  his  availability.  Lowell. 
2.  An  available  person  or  thing. 

Ilis  list  of  .  .  .  availabilities  in  the  matrimonial  line.  Holmes. 
a-vail'a-ble  (d-val'd-b’l),  a.  1.  Capable  of  availing;  hav¬ 
ing  sufficient  power,  force,  or  efficacy  for  the  object ;  ef¬ 
fectual ;  serviceable;  valid;  as,  an  available  plea.  Obs.  or 
Archaic ,  except  in  Law. 

More  available  to  Rome,  than  was  any  force  of  arms.  Raleigh. 
2-  Such  as  one  may  avail  one’s  self  of  ;  capable  of  being 
used  to  accomplish  a  purpose;  usable;  convertible  into  a 
resource  ;  as,  an  available  measure;  an  available  candidate. 

Struggling  to  redeem,  as  he  did,  the  available  months  and  days 
out  of  so  many  that  were  unavailable.  Carlyle. 

Having  no  available  funds  with  which  to  pay  the  calls  on  new 
shares.  H.  Spencer. 

available  energy.  See  energy,  n..  5. 

—  a-vail'a  ble-ness,  n.  —  a-vail'a-bly,  adv. 
a'val  (a'vdl),  a.  [L.  avus  grandfather.]  Of  or  pertaining 
to  a  grandparent  or  grandparents. 

II  a  val'  (a/val'),  n.  [F.,  orig.,  down;  a  to  -j-  val  valley.] 
Civil  Law.  A  written  engagement  by  one  not  a  drawer,  ac¬ 
ceptor,  or  indorser  of  a  note  or  bill  of  exchange  that  it  will 
be  paid  at  maturity. 

In  Dutch  law  a  party  signing  a  bill  otherwise  than  as  drawer, 
acceptor,  or  indorser  became  a  surety  or  aval.  Geo.  T.  Morice. 
av'a-lanche  (5v'd-lanch  ;  277),  n.  [F.,  fr.  avaler  to  de¬ 
scend,  to  let  down,  fr.  aval  down,  downward;  a  (L.  ad)  -f- 
val ,  L.  vallis ,  valley.  See  valley.]  1.  A  large  mass  or 
body  of  snow  and  ice,  or  of  earth,  rocks,  etc.,  sliding  swiftly 
down  a  mountain  side,  or  falling  down  a  precipice. 

2.  A  sudden,  great,  or  irresistible  descent  or  influx, 
avalanche  blast.  Phys.  Geog.  A  violent  local  wind  pro¬ 
duced  by  an  avalanche. 

a- valent  (a-va'lent),  a.  [See  a-  not;  valent.]  Chem. 

Without  valence  ;  having  a  valence  of  zero. 

Av'  a  Ion  (5v'd-15n),  n.  [F.;  cf.  LL.  Avallonis  insula.]  In 
medieval  romance,  an  ocean  island,  “  not  far  on  this  side  of 
the  terrestrial  paradise  ;  ”  also,  a  castle  of  loadstone  upon 
it.  Avalon  is  represented  as  the  abode  of  Arthur  and  Oberon 
and  Morgan  le  Fay,  being  most  fully  described  in  the  Old 
French  romance  “  Ogier  le  Danois.”  In  Celtic  mythology 
it  is  known  as  the  Land  of  the  Blessed,  or  Isle  of  Souls,  also 
the  Island  of  Apples.  Avalon  has  been  identified  with  vari¬ 
ous  localities,  esp.  Glastonbury  in  England. 

Lay  dozing  in  the  vale  of  Avalon.  Tennyson. 
a-vant'-  (d-vant'- ;  a'vaN'-).  [F.  avant  before,  fr.  L. 

abante  ;  ab  from  -f-  ante  before.]  A  prefix  to  words  of 
French  origin,  meaning  before. 
a'vant'-corps'  (a'vaN'kor'),  n.  [F.]  A  part  which  pro¬ 
jects  out  from  the  main  mass  of  a  building,  as  a  pavilion 
in  front  of  the  fagade. 

a-vant'-COU'ri-er  (d-vant'kobTT-er ;  d-v5n'-;  &-vaN'koo/- 
rT-er;  277),  n.  [F.  avant-courrier.  See  avaunt  ;  courier.] 
A  person  dispatched  before  another  person  or  company,  to 
give  notice  of  his  or  their  approach  ;  specif.,  pi.,  formerly, 
the  scouts,  skirmishers,  or  advance  guard  of  an  army. 


A-va'ri-an  (d-va'rT-dn),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Avars. 
Avarian  rings,  vestiges  of  Avarian  fortifications  formed  by 
stakes  surrounding  a  settlement, 
av'a-rice  (5v'd- rls),  n.  [F.  avarice ,  L.  avaritia ,  fr.  avarus 
avaricious  ;  cf.  avere  to  covet  (E.  avid).]  Excessive  or  in¬ 
ordinate  desire  of  gain;  greediness  after  wealth;  covetous¬ 
ness  ;  cupidity.  Often  tig. 

To  desire  money  for  its  own  sake,  and  in  order  to  hoard  it  up, 
is  avarice.  Beattie. 

All  are  taught  an  avarice  of  praise.  Goldsmith. 

Rich  beyond  the  dreams  of  avarice.  Johnson. 
av  a-ri'cious  (-nsh'ds),  a.  [Cf.  F.avaricieux.]  Actuated 
by  avarice  ;  greedy  of  gain;  immoderately  desirous  of  ac¬ 
cumulating  property. 

Syn.  —  Greedy,  rapacious,  griping,  sordid,  close,  parsimo¬ 
nious,  penurious,  miserly,  niggardly.  See  covetous. 

—  av  a-ri'cious-ly,  udu.  —  av'a-ri'-cious  ness,  ji. 

A'vars  (a'varz),  n.  pi.  A  people  of  Eastern  origin  promi¬ 
nent  from  the  6th  to  the  9th  century,  at  first  in  Dacia  and 
later  in  Pannonia.  At  about  600  a.  d.  their  dominion  ex¬ 
tended  from  the  Black  Sea  to  the  Adriatic,  and  their  in¬ 
cursions  devastated  northern  Italy  and  Germany  as  far  as 
Thuringia.  They  were  finally  subdued  by  Charlemagne, 
and  nearly  extirpated  by  the  Moravians.  The  Avars  are 
thought  to  be  racially  allied  to  the  Huns, 
a  vast'  (d-vast'),  interj.  [Corrupt,  fr.  D.  houd  vast  hold 
fast.  See  hold,  v.  t.  ;  fast,  a.]  Naut.  Cease;  stop;  stay; 
as,  avast  heaving ! 

av  a  tar'  (2v'd-tar'),  n.  [Skr.  avatara  descent ;  ava  down 
-f-  root  tp  to  cross,  pass  over.]  1.  Hindu  Myth.  The  de¬ 
scent  of  a  deity  to  earth,  and  his  incarnation  as  a  man  or  an 
animal ; — cliieflyassociated  with  the  incarnations  of  Vishnu. 
2  Incarnation  ;  embodiment  ;  epiphany. 

The  Christian  idea  had  never  yet  incorporated  itself.  It  was  to 
make  its  avatar  in  Dante.  Lowell. 

a-vaunt'  (d-vont' ;  d-vant'),  adv.  [F.  avant,  fr.  L.  ab  -f- 
ante  before.  Cf.  advance,  van  vanguard.]  Forward.  Obs. 
a-vaunt',  interj .  Begone  ;  depart ;  —  a  word  of  contempt  or 
abhorrence,  equiv.  to  “Get  thee  gone.” 

Then,  childish  fear,  avaunt !  debating,  die  !  Shak. 
a've  (a've  ;  a'va),  interj.  [L.,  hail,  imperative  of  avere  to 
be  well.]  Hail !  Farewell  !  — a  salutation, 
a've,  n.  1.  The  salutation  ave,  esp.  (cap.]  an  Ave  Maria. 

He  repeated  Ave s  and  Credos.  Macaulay. 

Their  loud  applause  and  aves  vehement.  Shak. 

2.  [cap.]  a  The  time  when  the  Aves  are  said,  b  One  of  the 
beads  of  a  rosary,  which  are  counted  as  the  Aves  are  said, 
a'vel  (a'v’l),  n.  [Perh.  of  Scand.  origin  atid  akin  to  AS.  egl 
awn.]  The  awn,  or  beard,  of  barley,  oats,  etc.  Dial.  Eng. 
a'vel,  v.  t. ;  a'veled  or  a'velled  (a'v’ld);  a'vel-ing  or 
a'vel-ling.  To  remove  the  awns  from  (grain).  Dial.  Eng. 
a'vel-er,  or  a'vel-ler  (-er),  ?i.  An  awner. 

A've  Ma-ri'a  (a'va  ma-re'a)  (  [L.  are  hail,  Maria  Mary.] 
A've  Ma'ry  (a've  ina'rl)  J  1.  The  salutation  of  Gabriel 
and  of  Elisabeth  to  the  Virgin  Mary,  combined,  as  now  used 
in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  with  a  prayer  to  her,  as 
mother  of  God.  The  devotional  Ave  Maria  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  consists  of  the  angelic  salutation  of  Ga¬ 
briel  (Luke  i.  28),  “  Ave  [Maria]  gratia  plena,  Dominus 
tecum  ;  benedicta  tu  in  mulieribus,  ’  the  greeting  of  Eliza¬ 
beth  (Luke  i.  42),  “et  benedictus  fructus  ventris  tui,”  and 
a  prayer  added  by  the  Church,  “  Saucta  Maria,  Mater  Dei, 
ora  pro  nobis  peccatoribus  nunc  et  in  bora  mortis  nos- 
trae.  ’  Until  after  the  third  part  came  into  use  (about  1450), 
the  words  44  Jesus  Amen,”  added  by  Pope  Urban  IV.,  con¬ 
cluded  the  salutation.  The  word  Jesus  uow  appears  after 
“ventris  tui  ”  and  the  word  Amen  at  the-end  ;  and  the  Eng¬ 
lish  form  is  now :  44  Hail.  Mary,  full  of  grace  !  the  Lord  is 
with  thee ;  blessed  art  thou  among  women,  and  blessed  is 
the  fruit  of  tliy  womb,  Jesus.  Holy  Mary,  Mother  of  God  ! 
pray  for  us  sinners,  now,  and  at  the  hour  of  our  death. 
Amen.”  The  use  of  the  Ave  Maria  as  a  formula  of  devotion 
was  enjoined  before  1200.  Cf.  Angelus. 

The  whole  Ave  Maria  as  it  now  stands  is  ordered  in  the  bre¬ 
viary  of  Pius  V.  (1568)  to  be  used  daily  before  each  canonical  hour 
and  after  compline.  Cath.  Diet. 

2  A  particular  time  (as  in  Italy,  at  the  ringing  of  the  bells 
about  half  an  hour  after  sunset,  and  also  at  early  dawn), 
.when  the  people  repeat  the  Ave  Maria. 

Aye  Maria  !  blessed  be  the  hour  !  Byron. 

A-ve'na  (a-ve'na),  n.  [L.,  oats.]  Bot.  A  genus  of  grasses 
having  deeply  furrowed  grains  inclosed  in  the  glumes  and 
sometimes  adherent  to  them.  The  50  species  are  widely  dis¬ 
tributed  ;  the  most  important  is  ^4.  saliva,  the  oat.  See  oat. 
av'e-na'ceous  (5v'e-na'sht/s),  a.  [L.  avenaceus,  fr.  arena 
oats.]  Of  or  resembling  oats  or  the  oat  grasses, 
a-ven'a-lin  (d-vSn'd-lYn),  n.  [L.  arena  oats.]  Chem.  A 
crystalline  globulin,  contained  in  oat  kernels,  very  similar 
in  composition  to  excelsin,  but  different  in  reactions  and 
crystalline  form. 

av'e-ner  (Sv'e-ner),  n.  [OF.  avenier,  fr.  aveine  oats,  F. 


au'tur-gy  (6't«r-jl),  n.  (Gr. 
avrovpyCa  personal  labor.) 
Self-action.  Rare. 


auu-  J;  awk. 

au-vergn'ase'  (fi-vfirn'yaz/). 
See  PETROG  KA  I’H  V. 


IJ  au  vert"  prt'  (5  var'  pra'). 
(F.,  lit  ,  with  the  green  mead¬ 
ow.)  Cookery.  With  Bweet  or 
fresh  herbs,  esp.  when  they 
give  a  green  color  to  the  dish. 

I]  au  vin  blanc'  (o  v&.\/  blits'), 
f F. ]  Cookery.  Lit.,  with  white 
wine  ;  hence,  with  a  sauce  con¬ 
taining  white  wine, 
llaux  (5),  pi.  of  au  and  a  la. 
F.]  See  a  la.  [To  arms  !| 
aux  armes'  I  (5-zdrm').  [F.]| 
aux  choux'  (5  shoo').  [F.] 
With  cabbage. 

||  aux  con  fi  tures'  (o  kds'fe'- 
tiir').  [F.]  With  preserved  fruit. 
II  aux  cres  sons'  (5  kre-sox'). 
(F.l  With  water  cresses 
Au  xerre'  (r/sar'),  n.  [From 
Auxerre ,  France.)  A  kind  of 
Burgundy.  See  Burgundy. 
||aux  grands'  maux',  les  grands 
re- modes'  (o  grax/  mo',  la  griix/ 
rS-m'd').  [F.J  Great  ills  de¬ 
mand  great  remedies, 
auxil.  Ab'i/-.  Auxiliary 
aux  ll'lant,  a.  [L.  auxiliatis, 
p.  pr .]  Auxiliary.  Obs. 
aux-ll'i-ate,  r.  t.  [L.  auxiliatus, 
p.  p.  of  au.rxliari  to  help.]  To 
help  ;  assist.  tW>*.  —  aux-iPi-a'- 
tlon.  7i.  Ohs  fiury.  Obs.  I 

aux  ll'ia-to-ry,  a.  Sfn.  Auxil-j 


aux-il'i-um  (6g-zYl'T-um),  n. 
f  L.]  Lit.,  aid  ;  assistance  ; 
hence :  a  Mil.  An  ambulance 
wagon.  Obs.  b  O.  Eng.  Law. 
An  extraordinary  yearly  tax. 
au  xl'll-um  ab  al'to.  [L.] 
Ielp  from  on  high. 

iaux  mo'rilles'  (o  mfi'Te'y’)* 
F.J  Cookery.  With  morels, 
aux  oi  gnons'  (o-zd'nydx'). 
F.J  Cookery.  With  onions, 
aux'o  spore,  n.  [Gr.  au£eiu  to 
increase  +  spore.]  Rot.  A  form 
of  reproductive  cell  in  diatoms. 

||  aux  pe-tits'  pois'  (o'  p’te' 
pwa').  [F.]  Cookery.  With  little 
(green)  peas. 

Aux  Vases  sandstone  (5  vds'). 

[From  the  Aux  Vases  or  Aux- 
vasse  River,  Missouri.]  Geol.  A 
subdivision  of  the  Kaskaskia 
formation.  [AU8U.| 

au'zu  (  ou'sdo  ;  268).  v  ar.  of| 
av.  Abbr.  Avenue  ;  average. 

A.  V.  Abbr.  Artillery  Volun¬ 
teers  ;  Authorized  Version, 
a.  v.  Abbr.  Annos  vixit  (L.,  he 
[or  she]  lived  [so  many]  years). 
A'  V.  Abbr.  Ad  valorem. 

A'va  (a'va).  Bib. 
a-va'.  a-va’'  (a-v a'),  adv.  Of 
nil ;  at  all.  Scot.  (=  kava.| 
a'va  (a'va),  n.  [Native  name.] | 
avadavat,  avaduvat,  n.  Cor¬ 
rupt.  of  amadavat. 
av  a-dhu'ta  (div/dd-hob'td),  n. 
[Hind,  avadhut.]  A  mendicant 
religious  ascetic. Southern  India. 
arv'a-hi  (ftv'd-hY),  n.  [Native 
name.]  A  long-tailed  lemur(  Ava- 
his  laniger)  of  Madagascar. 


avail,  availe.  +  avale. 
a-vail'a-bl.  Available.  Ref.  Sp. 
a-vaild'.  Availed.  Rtf.  Sp. 
a  vail'er,  n.  One  who  avails, 
a  vall'ful,  a.  Of  avail  ;  advan¬ 
tageous.  Obs.  —  a-vail 'ful-ly, 
adv.  Ohs. 

a-vail'ing,  p.  pr.  Sc  vb.  n.  of 
avail,  v.  —  a-vail 'ing-ly,  adv. 
a-vail'ment.  n.  See  -ment. 
Rare.  (Sp.  I 

av'a-lanch.  Avalanche.  Ref.  | 
av'a-lanch-y,  a.  Like  an  ava¬ 
lanche. 

a-vale'.  +  avail. 
a-vale',  v.  t.  [F.  avaler  to  de¬ 
scend,  to  let  down.  See  ava¬ 
lanche.]  Obs.  1.  To  cause  to 
descend  ;  lower  :  let  fall  ;  doff. 
2.  To  bring  low  ;  abase, 
a-vale',  v.  i.  Obs.  1.  To  de¬ 
scend  :  dismount. 

2.  To  fall ;  sink  ;  flow  down  ; 
sail  down. 

3.  To  yield  ;  submit, 
avail©,  i •  afalle. 
avalye.  f  avail. 

avance.  +  advance,  avens. 
avancers,  «.  pi.  +  avanters. 
avang  Obs.  pret.  of  akong. 
a  va-ni'a  (a'vd-ne'a  ;  d-va'- 
nt-d),  n.  [It.  or  Pg.]  A  tax  or 
impost,  esp.  (with  reference  to 
Christians)  an  excessive  or  ex¬ 
tortionate  one.  7  hi  r  key. 
a-va'ni-ous  (d-va'nY-»7s).  a. 
[See  avan i a.]  Extortionate, 
a-vant'.  f  avaunt. 
a-vant',  v.  [For  avant-guard. 
Cf.  avaunt,  van.]  The  front 
of  an  army.  Obs.  See  van. 
avantage.’  4*  advantage. 


avantaille.  +  aventail. 

I|  a  vant'-cou;reur'  (a'v&N'- 
Kdo'rftr'),  w.  [F.]  A  forerunner, 
a-vant  -cou'ri-er  (d-viinPkoo'- 
rY-5r),  v.  t.  To  herald.  Lowell. 
avan  ter.  4*  avauntek. 
a-van'ters,  n.  pi.  [Also  avan- 
cers ;  cf .  F.  avance  advance, 
what  is  in  front,  a  rant  before.] 
Part  of  the  entrails  of  a  deer. 
Obs.  Oxf.  E.  D. 

||  a  vanV-fos's^'  (a'viiN'ffi'sa'), 
n.  [F.l  Fort.  A  ditch  at  the 
foot  of  the  glacis,  outside  the 
counterscarp. 

||  a  vant'-garde'  (-gard'),  u.  [F.] 

=  VANGUARD. 

a-vant' -guard''  (d-viint'gardO. 

+  AVANT-GARDE. 

A-van'ti.  v.  See  Indo-Euro¬ 
pean  LANGUAGES. 
a-vant'lay/,  n.  [Cf.  OF.  eslais 
rush,  dash.  See  avaunt;  re¬ 
lay.]  A  relay  of  hounds  to 
chase  a  deer  already  hunted  by 
other  hounds.  Obs. 
a-vant'-mure7,  n.  [F.  avant - 
rnur.  1  Fort.  A  masonry  wall 
the  farthest  distant  from  the 
body  of  a  fortress  ;  also,  the 
outer  wall  of  a  fortress.  Hist. 

|l  a/vant/-pro/pos'  (d'vax'pr*/- 
p5').  [1-.]  Preliminary  dis¬ 
course;  preface.  [turine.| 
a-van'tu-rine  Var.  of  aven-| 
Avar,  n.,  sing,  of  Avars. 
Av'a-ran  (ftv'd-rftn).  Bib. 

A  vare',  L’  (ltPvar').  [F.]  See 
Harpagon. 

avaria.  f  avanta,  average. 
Av'a-ron  (ftv'd-rOn).  Bib, 
av'a-rous,  a.  [L.  avarus.] 


Avaricious.  Obs.  —  av'a-rous- 
ly,  adv.  Obs. 

a  vas'cu-lar-l-za'tlon  (-Y-zu'- 
shwn  ;  -T-),  n.  [See  ab-  ;  vascu¬ 
lar.]  Med.  The  forcing  of 
blooa  from  one  part  of  the  body 
to  another,  as  by  bandages, 
avaunce  *i*  advance,  avens. 
a-vaunt',  v.  t.  if  i.  [OF.  avan- 
ter ;  a  (L.  ad)  +  van  ter.  See 
vaunt.]  To  vaunt;  boast.  Obs. 
—  n.  A  vaunt  or  boast.  Obs. 
a-vaunt',  v.  t.  Sc  i.  Obs.  1.  To 
advance  ;  forward  ;  elevate. 

2.  To  depart;  move  away, 
a-vaunt',  n.  An  order  to  be 
gone  ;  dismissal.  Obs.  Shak. 
avauntage.  +  advantage. 
a-vaun'tance.  n.  [OF.  avan- 
tance.]  Boasting.  Obs.  6 ,*  R. 
a-vaunt'er,  n.  A  boaster.  Obs. 
a-vaunt'ry.  n.  [OF.  soi  avanter 
to  boast.]  Boasting  Obs. 
avdp.  Abbr.  Avoirdupois, 
ave.  Abbr.  Avenue. 

||  A've.  Cae'sar !  moTi-tu'ri  te 
sa'lu-ta'mus  ( mBr'Y-tfl'rT,  sftP- 
(l-ta'mils).  [L.]  Hail,  Caesar  ! 
we  (who  are)  about  to  die  salute 
thee  !  —  the  salutation  of  the 
Roman  gladiators  to  the  emper¬ 
or  before  their  combats. 

||  a-'yec'  per' mission'  (pfr'me'- 
syfix').  [F.J  With  permission, 
ifa'vec'  jplal  sir'  (a/v?k/  plS'- 
zcr').  [F.]  With  pleasure, 
aveer.  aver. 
ave'-grace7.  n.  [are  4-  grace.] 
The  rue.  Dial.  Eng. 
a  veil©.  *i*  avail. 
a-vel',  or  a-vell',  v.  t.  [L.  avel- 
lere .]  To  pull  away.  Obs. 


avele  f  avale. 
a-vel'lan  (a-v61'<?n ;  Sv'^l-dfn), 
a-vel 'lane  (-an),  a.  [Cf.  It.  a- 
vellana  a  filbert,  fr.  L.  Avella  or 
Abella  a  city  of  Campania  ] 
Designating  tn e  filbert  or  nazel  ; 
as,  an  avellan  nut ;  hence,  Her., 
in  the  form  of  four  unhusked 
filberts  ;  as,  an  avellane  cross. 
—  n.  A  filbert  or  hazelnut, 
avellen.  *1*  afelle. 
a'vel-ler.  Var.  of  aveler. 
av'e-longe,  a.  [Icel.  aflangr 
oblong.]  Oblong  or  oval.  Obs. 
a  ve-loz'  (a/vfi-i<5s' ;  268),  n. 
[Amer.  Sp.J  A  Mexican  plant 
( E  uphorbia  heterodoxa )  th  e 
irritant  juice  of  which  is  used 
as  a  remedy  for  ulcers,  etc. 
A'ven  (a'ven).  Bib. 
av'e-nage  (Ilv'S-nftj),  n.  [F. 
avenage ,  fr.  L.  arena  oats.]  Old 
Law.  Oats  paid  by  a  tenant  to 
a  landlord  in  lieu  of  rent, 
av'e-nant,  a.  [F.]  Obs.  1.  Con¬ 
venient  :  suitable. 

2.  Handsome:  shapely, 
av'e-nant,  //.  Convenience.  Obs. 
av'e-na-rv.  av'e-ner-y,  n.  The 
office  of  the  avener. 
avenaunt.  +  avenant. 
avence.  +  avens. 

Ave'nel,  Mary  (fiv'nCl).  In 
Scott's  “The  Monastery,”  a 
young  girl  who  marries  Iialbert 
Glend inning,  called  the  Knight 
of  Avenel.  In  the  sequel,  “The 
Abbot,”  she  appears  as  Lady 
Mary  of  Avenel. 
a-ven'er-y.  4  avenary. 
avenew.  +  avenue. 
aveng.  Obs.  pret.  of  afo no. 


ale,  senate,  c&re,  Jim,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofa  ;  eve,  £vent,  find,  recent,  maker;  ice,  ill;  old,  6bey,  orb, 

U  Foreign  Word.  4*  Obsolete  Variant  of.  +  combined  with. 


8dd,  s6ft,  cdanect ;  use,  unite,  urn,  up,  circus,  menii  j 

=  equals. 


AVENGE 
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AVICENNIA 


avoine,  L.  avena. ]  An  officer  of  the  king’s  stables  in  charge 
of  the  provender  for  the  horses.  Hist. 
a  venge'  (a-v6nj'),  v.  t.  ;  a-vengei/  (a-vgnjd')  ;  a-veng'ing 
(-vSn'jlng).  [OF.  avengier ;  L.  ad  -f  vindicare  to  lay 
claim  to,  to  avenge,  revenge.  See  vengeance.]  1.  To  take 
vengeance  for ;  to  exact  satisfaction  for  by  punishing  the 
injuring  party  ;  to  vindicate  by  inflicting  pain  or  evil  on  a 
wrongdoer ;  —  used  with  on,  upon ,  and,  archaic,  of,  against. 
He  will  avenge  the  blood  of  his  servants.  Dtut.  xxxii.  43. 
Avenge,  O  Lord,  thy  slaughtered  saints,  whose  bones 
Lie  scattered  on  the  Alpine  mountains  cold.  Milton. 

He  had  avenged  himself  on  them  by  havoc  such  us  England  had 
never  before  seen.  Macaulay. 

2.  To  treat  revengefully  ;  to  wreak  vengeance  on.  Obs. 

Thy  judgment  in  avenging  thine  enemies.  Bp.  Hall. 
Syn.  —  Vindicate,  requite,  retaliate.  —  Avenge,  revenge. 
In  present  usage,  to  avenge  is  to  inflict  punishment,  either 
in  behalf  of  one’s  self  or  of  others,  for  tne  sake  of  vindica¬ 
tion  or  just  retribution  ;  as,  to  avenge  an  insult,  to  avenge 
the  injuries  of  the  helpless  and  innocent ;  “  He  [Moses]  .  .  . 
avenged  him  that  was  oppressed,  and  smote  the  Egyptian  ” 
( Acts  vii.  24).  To  revenge  is  to  inflict  pain  or  injury  in  re¬ 
sentful  or  malicious  retaliation ;  as,  “  A  man  that  studietli 
revenge  keeps  his  own  wounds  green  ”  ( Bacony,  “A  kiss  .  .  . 
sweet  as  my  revenge  ”  ( Shak .).  See  requital,  vindictive. 
a  venge',  v.  i.  To  take  vengeance.  Lev.  xix.  18. 

a-veng'er  (a-vSn'jer),  n.  One  who  avenges, 
avenger  of  blood.  See  goel. 

a-veng'ing  (a-vgn'jing),  p.  a.  <£*  vb.  n.  of  avenge.  —  a- 

veng'ing-ly,  adv. 

Avenging  Angels.  =  Danite  Band  ;  —  popularly  so  called, 
av'ens  (ifv'Snz),  n.  [OF.  avence .]  A  rosaceous  plant  of 
the  genus  Geum.  The  common  avens  is  G.  urbanum  ;  the 
purple  or  water  avens,  G.  rivale. 

av'en  tail,  av'en  tayle  (Xv'en-tal),  n.  [Cf.  OF.  esvenlaU. 
See  ventail.]  1.  An  adjustable  flap  of  a  hood  of  mail,  cover¬ 
ing  the  chin  and  secured  to  the  hood,  which  it  held  in  place. 

2.  The  movable  front  of  a  helmet ;  the  ventail. 

Av'en  tine  (Sv'en-tin;  -tin),  n.  [L.  Aventinus.)  One  of 
the  seven  hills  of  Rome  (see  Seven  Hills),  in  early  times  an 
asylum  for  refugees ;  hence,  a  post  of  security  or  defense. 
—  Av'en-tine,  a. 

a-ven'tu-rine  (d-vSu'^u-rTn),  n.  [F.  aventurine:  cf.  It. 
avveidurino.]  1.  A  kind  of  glass,  containing  gold-colored 
spangles.  It  was  first  produced  by  the  accidental  ( paraven - 
ture)  dropping  of  brass  filings  into  a  pot  of  melted  glass. 

2.  Min.  A  variety  of  translucent  quartz,  spangled  through¬ 
out  with  scales  of  mica  or  other  mineral, 
a-ven'tu-rine,  a.  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  resembling,  aventu¬ 
rine  ;  as,  aventurine  feldspar;  aventurine  lacquer, 
av'e-nue  (5v'e-nu),  n.  [F.  avenue,  fr.  avenir  to  come  to, 
L.  advenire.  See  advene.]  1.  An  opening  or  passageway 
by  which  a  place  may  be  reached  or  entered  ;  a  way  of  ap¬ 
proach  or  of  exit ;  — often  used  fig. 

The  avenues  leading  to  the  city  by  land.  Macaulay. 
On  every  side  were  expanding  new  uvenues  of  inquiry.  Mil  man. 

2.  The  principal  walk  or  approach  to  a  house  which  is 

withdrawn  from  the  road ;  hence,  any  broad  passageway 
bordered  on  each  side  by  trees.  Evelyn. 

An  avenue  of  tall  elms  and  branching  chestnuts.  W.  Black. 

3.  A  broad  street ;  as,  the  Fifth  Avenue  in  New  York. 
Syn.  —  See  way. 

a'ver  (a'ver),  n.  [AF.  aver  domestic  animal,  OF.  aveir, 
avoir,  property.  Cf.  average.]  Obs.  or  Dial.  1.  Property; 
possession  ;  hence,  pi.,  domestic  animals  ;  cattle. 

2-  A  work  horse,  or  working  ox  ;  an  old  horse. 

U-ver'  (d-vflr'),  v.  t.  ;  a-verrei/  (d-vfird') ;  a-ver'ring.  [F. 
averer ,  LL.  adverare ,  aver  are ;  L.  ad  -j-  verus  true.  See 
verity.]  1.  To  assert,  or  prove,  the  truth  of.  Obs. 

2.  Law.  To  avouch  or  verify  ;  to  offer  to  verify  ;  to  prove 

or  justify.  See  averment,  3.  Cowell. 

3.  To  affirm  with  confidence  ;  to  declare  in  a  positive  man¬ 
ner,  as  in  confidence  of  asserting  the  truth. 

It  is  sufficient  that  the  very  fact  hath  its  foundation  in  truth, 
as  I  do  seriously  aver  is  the  case.  Fielding. 

Syn.  —  Assert,  asseverate,  protest.  See  affirm. 
av'er-age  (5v'er-aj),  n.  [OF.  average,  or  LL.  nveragium , 
perh.  fr.  OF.  aveir,  avoir ,  F.  avoir,  property,  horses,  cat¬ 
tle,  etc.  ;  prop,  infin.,  to  have,  fr.  L.  habere  to  have.  Cf. 
F.  average  small  cattle,  and  avarie  (perh.  of  different 
origin)  damage  to  ship  or  cargo,  port  dues.  See  habit  ; 
cf.  aver,  n.,  avercorn,  averpenny.]  1.  Old  Eng.  Law. 
A  service  of  some  kind  due  from  a  feudal  tenant  to  his 
lord.  It  is  generally  considered  to  have  been  a  carrying  service, 
SB  of  produce  to  market  ;  and  has  been  traditionally  explained 
since  Sir  J.  Skene  ns  “  service  done  by  the  tenant  with  his  beasts 
of  burden.”  In  the  form  arriage  it  was  retained  in  the  expression 
“  arriage  and.  carriage  ”  m  Scottish  leases  until  such  indefinite 
services  were  prohibited  by  20  Geo.  II.,  c.  50. 

2.  [Cf.  F.  avarie  damage  to  ship  or  cargo,  port  dues,  It. 
avaria.]  Mar.  Law  <$c  Com.  A  tariff  or  duty  on  goods, 
etc.  Obs. 

3.  Any  charge,  payable  by  the  owner  or  consignor,  in  ad¬ 
dition  to  the  regular  charge  for  freight  of  goods  shipped. 
Obs.,  except  specif.,  sundry  small  charges  (called  petty 
average,  or  averages)  regularly  and  necessarily  defrayed  by 
the  master,  such  as  port  charges,  common  pilotage,  etc., 
which  formerly  were  borne  partly  by  the  ship  and  partly 
by  the  cargo,  but  now  are  usually  included  in  the  freight. 
A  customary  composition  for  such  charges  is  designated 
in  the  phrase  “  primage  and  average  accustomed ,”  still  com¬ 
mon  in  bills  of  lading,  but  now  usually  inoperative. 

4.  A  lossless  than  total  to  cargo  or  ship,  or  a  charge  aris¬ 
ing  from  damage  done  by  sea  perils;  also,  the  equitable 
and  proportionate  distribution  of  such  loss  or  expense 


among  all  chargeable  with  it  ;  the  incidence  of  the  loss  or 
charge.  In  marine  insurance  an  average  loss  (that  is,  one 
which  is  a  charge  upon  cargo  or  ship  and  therefore  less 
than  total)  is  called  a  particular,  or  less  usually  common 
or  ordinary,  average  when  chargeable  only  upon  particu¬ 
lar  goods  or  interests.  A  loss  or  charge  which  falls  upon 
the  ship  and  cargo  generally  is  called  a  general,  or  less 
usually  gross,  average.  A  particular  average  usually  arises 
from  unavoidable  accident ;  a  general  average  arises  from 
an  intentional  sacrifice  or  expense  made  for  the  safety  of 
all  the  interests  involved  in  the  same  adventure  under  pres¬ 
sure  of  a  common  risk.  Policies,  by  a  clause  called  average 
clause,  generally  exempt  the  insurer  from  particular  aver¬ 
age,  and  in  respect  of  some  things  from  all  average,  the  pol¬ 
icies  and  clauses  being  often  respectively  designated  as 
F.  P.  A.  and  F.  A.  A.  Cf.  York-Antwerp  rules. 

5  A  mean  proportion,  medial  sum  or  quantity,  made  out 
of  unequal  sums  or  quantities ;  an  arithmetical  mean. 
Thus,  if  A  loses  5  dollars,  B9,  and  C  16,  the  sum  is  30,  and 
the  average  10. 

6.  Any  medial  estimate  or  generalization  derived  from  a 
comparison  of  diverse  specific  cases  ;  a  medium  or  usual 
size,  quantity,  quality,  rate,  etc.  “  The  average  of  sen¬ 
sations.”  Paley.  Since  the  same  average  may  be  either 
the  mean  rank  of  a  group  of  which  most  members  are  either 
far  above  or  far  below  it,  or  the  usual  rank  in  a  group  of 
which  most  members  are  either  at  or  near  it,  the  latter 
sense  is  often  specifically  indicated  ;  as,  “the  high  individ¬ 
ual  average  of  our  citizenship.” 

Syn.  —  Average,  mean.  In  common  usage,  average  (usu¬ 
ally  a.)  suggests  little  more  than  ordinary ,  the  “common 
run,”  often  implying  general  conformity  to  prevailing 
standards  ;  as,  tne  average  man,  average  ability,  the  aver¬ 
age  morality.  Mean  (usually  n.)  implies  a  middle  point 
or  course  between  two  extremes  ;  as,  the  happy  mean. 
on  an  average,  taking  the  mean  of  unequal  numbers  or 
quantities. 

av'er-age  (Sv'er-aj),  a.  1.  Pertaining  to  an  average  or  mean ; 
medial ;  containing  a  mean  proportion  ;  of  a  mean  size, 
quality,  ability,  etc.;  ordinary  ;  usual;  as,  an  average  profit; 
an  average  amount  of  rain  ;  the  average  Englishman. 

2.  According  to  the  laws  of  average  ;  as,  the  loss  must  be 
made  good  by  average  contribution. 

average  curvature,  the  total  curvature  divided  by  the  whole 
arc  length  or  surface  area  considered. 

av'er-age.  v.  t.  ;  av'er-aged  (-ajd) ;  av'er-ag-ing  (-a-jTng). 

1.  To  find  the  mean  of,  when  sums  or  quantities  are  un¬ 
equal  ;  to  reduce  to  a  mean. 

2.  To  divide  among  a  number,  according  to  a  given  pro¬ 
portion  ;  as,  to  average  a  loss. 

3.  To  do,  accomplish,  get,  etc.,  on  an  average. 

av'er-age,  v.  i.  1.  To  form,  or  exist  in,  a  mean  or  medial 

sum  or  quantity  ;  to  amount  to,  or  to  be,  on  an  average  ; 
as,  the  losses  of  the  owners  will  average  twenty-five  dol¬ 
lars  each  ;  these  spars  average  ten  feet  in  length. 

2.  Stock  Speculating .  To  buy  or  sell  additional  shares  so  as 
to  obtain  an  average  price  more  favorable  or  safe  than  be¬ 
fore,  as  where  100  shares  are  bought  at  60,  and  on  a  fall  to 
50  in  prices  100  shares  more  are  bought,  making  the  aver¬ 
age  price  55.  Cant. 

to  average  out.  Stock  Speculating,  to  close  out  a  transaction 
without  loss  or  at  a  profit  by  averaging.  Cant. 

average  adjuster  or  stater.  Marine  Ins.  One  whose  pro¬ 
fession  is  to  adjust  the  several  liabilities  arising  from 
general  averages. 

average  bond  Marine  Ins.  A  bond  given  bv  consignees 
to  the  master  of  a  ship  for  prompt  payment  of  any  charge¬ 
able  general  average  when  its  amount  is  ascertained. 

average  book.  Banking.  The  book  ill  which  the  average 
credit  balances  of  depositors  are  kept. 

average  clause.  Insurance,  a  A  clause,  in  a  policy,  re¬ 
stricting  the  amount  to  be  paid  to  such  a  sum,  not  exceed¬ 
ing  the  value  of  the  property  destroyed,  as  bears  the  same 
proportion  to  the  loss  as  the  face  of  the  policy  does  to  the 
value  of  the  property  insured,  b  See  average,  n .,  4. 

a-ver'ment  (a-vfir'ment),  v.  [Cf.  OF.  arerement ,  LL.  are- 
ramentum.  See  aver,  v.  f.]  1.  Act  of  averring,  or  that 

which  is  averred  ;  affirmation  ;  positive  assertion. 

Signally  has  this  averment  received  illustration  in  the  course 
of  recent  events.  /.  Taylor. 

2  Verification  ;  establishment  by  evidence.  Bacon. 

3.  Law.  A  positive  statement  of  facts ;  an  allegation  ;  an 
offer  to  justify  or  prove  what  is  alleged.  In  any  stage  of 
common-law  pleadings,  when  either  party  advances  new 
matter,  he  avers  it  to  be  true,  by  using  thisform  of  words: 
“  and  this  he  is  ready  to  verily.  ’  This  was  formerly  called 
an  averment.  In  modern  pleading  it  is  termed  a  verification. 

A-ver'nal  (-nal)  ia.  [L.  A v emails.']  Of  or  pertain- 

A  -ver'ni-an  (-ni-an)  J  ing  to  Avernus. 

A  ver'nus  (-nas),  n.  [L.l  The  infernal  regions; — so 
called  after  a  small  deep  lake  near  Pozzuoli,  in  Campania, 
Italy,  having  high  banks,  and  famous  for  its  unhealthy 
vapors,  which  ancient  writers  fancied  were  so  malignant  as 
to  kill  birds  flying  over  it. 

Av  er  rho'a  (Sv'e-ro'd),  n.  [NL.,  after  the  Arabian  phi¬ 
losopher  Averroes.]  Bot.  A  genus  of  East  Indian  oxali- 
daceous  pinnate-leaved  trees  containing  two  species,  A. 
bilimbi  and  A.  caramhola ,  both  commonly  cultivated  for 
their  acid  fruit.  See  bilimbi,  carambola. 

Av  er-ro'ism  (-Tz’m),  n.  The  doctrines  of  the  Arabian 
philosopher  Averroes  (Ibn  Roshd),  1126-98  a.  d.,  one  of 
the  first  of  the  medieval  interpreters  of  Aristotle.  He 
taught  that  God,  as  a  Sovereign  Intelligence,  is  the  highest 
reality,  from  whom  emanates  the  active  intellect  (Nouv  ttoi- 
tjtikos-)  which  is  the  source  of  all  lower  intellects  (sense  per¬ 
ception,  imagination,  memory,  discursive  reason,  etc.,  col¬ 


lectively  called  vovs  naOrjTt ko;),  and  that  these  are  destined 
to  return  again  to  God  or  be  absorbed  at  the  death  of  the 
body.  See  pantheism.  W.  T.  Harris. 

Av'er-ro'ist  (5v'e-ro'Tst),  n.  A  follower  of  Averroes; 
one  who  adheres  to  the  philosophy  of  Averroes.  See 
Averroism.  —  Av  er-ro-is'tic  (-ro-Ts'tlk),  a. 
av'er-run'cate  (Sv'e-ruq'kat),  v.  t.  [L.  averruncare  to 
avert ;  a,  ab,  off  -f-  verruncare  to  turn  ;  formerly  wrongly 
spelt  aberuncate.]  1.  To  avert ;  to  ward  off.  Obs. 

2.  To  root  up ;  —  a  perverted  sense  due  to  the  former  erro¬ 
neous  derivation.  Obs.  or  R. 

av'er-run-ca'tion  (-rfiq-ka'shSn),  n.  [Cf.  OF.  averronca- 
tion.]  1  The  act  of  averting.  Obs. 

2  Eradication.  Rare.  De  Quincey. 

av'er-run-ca'tor  (-ter  ;  -ruq'ka-ter),  n.  All  instrument  for 
pruning  trees,  having  two  blades,  or  a  blade  and  a  hook, 
fixed  on  a  long  rod  and  operated  by  a  string  or  wire, 
av  er  sa'tion  (Sv'er-sa'sliwn),  n.  [L.  aversatio.]  1.  Act 
of  turning  away  ;  also,  a  cause  of  turning  away.  Obs. 

2.  A  turning  from  with  dislike  ;  aversion.  Obs.  or  Archaic. 

Some  men  nave  a  natural  arersation  to  some  vices  or  virtues, 
and  a  natural  affection  to  others.  Jer.  Taylor. 

a-verBe'  (d-v firs'),  a.  [L.  aversus,  p.  p.  of  avertere.  See 
avert.]  1.  Turned  away  or  backward.  Obs. 

The  tracks  averse  a  lying  notice  gave, 

And  led  the  searcher  backward  from  the  cave.  Dryden. 

2.  Having  a  repugnance  or  opposition  of  mind  ;  disliking  ; 

disinclined  ;  unwilling  ;  reluctant.  Daniel. 

Averse  alike  to  flatter,  or  offend.  Pope. 

Men  who  were  averse  to  the  life  of  camps.  Macaulay. 
Pass  by  securely  as  men  averse  from  war.  iticah  ii.  8. 

3.  Opposed;  adverse.  Obs. 

4  Bot.  Turned  away  from  the  stem  or  axis:  —  opposed 
to  adverse. 

The  prevailing  usage  now  is  to  employ  to  after  averse 
and  its  derivatives  rather  than  from ,  as  was  formerly  the 
usage.  In  this  the  word  agrees  with  its  kindred  terms, 
hatred,  dislike,  dissimilar,  contrary,  repugnant ,  etc.,  ex- 
ressing  a  relation  or  an  affection  of  the  mind  to  an  object, 
yn.  —  See  adverse,  reluctant. 

—  a  verse'ly,  adv.  —  a  verse'ness.  n. 
a  ver'sion  (d-vfir'shan),  n.  [L.  aversio :  cf.  F.  aversion. 
See  avert.]  1.  A  turning  away.  Obs. 

Adhesion  to  vice  and  aversion  from  goodness.  Bp.  Atterbury. 

2.  Act  of  averting,  or  getting  rid  of  ;  esp.,  a  ceremonial  of 
primitive  religion  for  dispelling  noxious  spirits. 

3.  A  state  of  mind  in  which  attention  to  an  object  is  cou¬ 
pled  with  dislike  of  it  and  desire  of  turning  from  it. 

It  is  common  to  say  that  a  person  has  an  aversion  for  a  thing, 
when  he  is  really  not  feeling  any  aversion  at  all,  when,  indeed, 
he  may  not  even  be  thinking  of  the  thing.  .  .  .  The  aversion  it¬ 
self  only  exists  when  it  is  being  felt.  G.  F.  Stout. 

(ISif"  Aversion  is  now  generally  followed  by  to  before  the 
object.  [See  a  verse.  J  Sometimes  toivards  and  for  are  found ; 
from  is  now  rare. 

A  freeholder  is  brbd  with  an  aversion  to  subjection.  Addison. 

His  aversion  towards  the  house  of  York.  Bacon. 
It  is  not  difficult  for  a  man  to  see  that  a  person  has  conceived 
an  aversion  for  him.  Spectator. 

4.  Antipathy  or  opposition  in  qualities. 

5-  An  object  of  dislike  or  repugnance. 

Pain  their  aversion ,  pleasure  their  desire.  Pope. 

Syn.  —  Dislike,  repugnance,  disgust.  See  antipathy. 
a-vert'  (d-vfirt'),  v.  t.  ;  a-vert'ed  ;  a-vbrt'ing.  [L.  aver¬ 
tere  ;  a,  ab  -f-  verte  re  to  turn:  cf.  OF.  aver  Hr.  See  ver¬ 
sion.]  1.  To  turn  aside,  or  away;  as,  to  avert  the  eyes  from 
an  object ;  to  ward  off,  or  prevent,  the  occurrence  or 
effects  of  ;  as,  how  can  the  danger  be  averted  f  “To  avert 
his  ire.”  Milton. 

When  atheists  and  profane  persons  do  hear  of  so  many  discord¬ 
ant  and  contrary  opinions  in  religion,  it  doth  avert  them  from 
the  church.  Bacon. 

Till  ardent  prayer  averts  the  public  woe.  Prior. 

2.  To  turn  away  from;  to  have  aversion  for.  Obs.  41  Avert¬ 
ing  the  errors  of  reason.”  Sir  T.  Browne. 

Syn.  —  See  prevent. 

a-vert'ed.  p.  a.  Turned  away,  esp.  as  an  expression  of  feel¬ 
ing  ;  also,  offended  ;  unpropitious.  —  a-vert'ed-ly,  adv. 

Who  scornful  pass  it  with  averted  eye.  Keble. 

A'ves  (a'vez),  n.  pi.  [L.,  pi.  of  avis  bird.]  Zobl.  The 
class  of  vertebrates  consisting  of  the  birds.  See  bird. 
A-ves'ta  (d-vgs'ta),  n.  The  sacred  books  of  the  ancient 
Zoroastrian  religion  and  of  the  modified  form  of  it  which 
still  survives  among  the  Parsis  of  Persia  and  India;  — 
called  also  Zend-Avesta.  The  Avesta  consists  of  four  chief  di¬ 
visions,  or  groups  of  texts,  all  more  or  less  fragmentary  and 
varying  in  antiquity.  These  are  :  the  Yasna,  which  is  the' chief 
liturgical  work  and  includes  the  Gathaa  or  hymns  ascribed  to 
Zoroaster  himself,  forming  thus  the  oldest  portion  of  the  Avesta  ; 
the  Vispered,  a  supplementary  ritual  ;  the  Yashts,  which  are 
hymns  to  angels  or  lesser  divinities  ;  the  Vendidad,  which  con¬ 
tains  the  account  of  creation,  historical  and  homiletic  matter. 
There  are  also  minor  divisions,  including  hymns,  praises,  prayers, 
etc.  Sep  Zoroastrianism. 

A  ves'tan  (-tan),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Avesta  or  the 
language  of  the  Avesta.  —  n.  The  language  of  the  Avesta. 
See  Indo-European. 

a'vi-an  (a'vY-an),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  Aves  or  birds, 
a'vl-a-ry  (-a-rT),  n.  ;pl.  -kies  (-rTz) .  [L.  aviarium,  fr.  avis 
bird.]  A  house,  inclosure,  large  cage,  or  other  place,  for 
keeping  birds  confined  ;  a  bird  house. 

Lincolnshire  may  be  termed  the  aviary  of  England.  Fuller. 
a'vi-a'tion  (-a'shwn),  n.  The  art  or  science  of  locomotion 
by  means  of  aeroplanes. 

a'vi  a'tor  (a'vY-a'ter),  n.  a  An  experimenter  in  aviation, 
b  A  flying  machine,  as  distinguished  from  a  balloon. 

Av  i-cen'ni-a  (Xv'T-sSn'T-d),  n.  [NL.,  after  Avicenna ,  Mo- 


a-venge',  n.  Vengeance.  Obs. 
a-venge'ance,rt. Vengeance.  Obs. 
a-venge'ful,  a.  Vengeful, 
a-venge'ment,  n.  [OF.]  An 
avenging  ;  vengeance, 
a-veng'er-ess,  n.  A  female 
avenger.  Obs. 
avenie.  +  avenge. 
a-ve'ni-form,  a.  [L.  arena  oats 
-f  -form.]  Like  an  oat  in  form, 
a-ven'im,  v.  t.  [OF.  avenimer.) 
To  poison.  Obs. 
a-ve'nin,  n.  [L.  avena  oats.l 
Chem.  A  mixture  of  protein 
substances  obtained  from  oats, 
a-ve'ni-ous,  a.  Avenous. 
avennaunt.  4  avena  nt. 
av'e-nor,  n.  =  avkner.  Obs. 
a  ve'nous,  a.  [a-  not  4-  venous .] 
Without  veins. 

&-vent',  v.  t.  [OF.  aventer  or 
esventer,  F.  Cventer.)  To  re¬ 
fresh  with  air,  esp.  by  opening 
the  helmet  ;  also,  to  open  (the 


helmet)  for  fresh  air.  Obs. 
a  ven'ter.  +  ad\  enti  re. 
a-ven'tre.  v.  t.  To  thrust  forward 
(at  a  venture),  as  a  spear.  Obs. 

Spenser. 

Sdf-The  meaning  and  etymol¬ 
ogy  of  the  word  are  uncertain  ; 
but  the  foregoing  is  the  sense 
that  has  been  attributed  to  it. 
a-ven'trous.  4  adventurous. 
a  ven'tur.  adventure. 
a-ven'ture.  n.  f  See  adventure, 
n.j  Accident;  chance:  adven¬ 
ture.  Obs.  Chaucer. 

a-ven'tu-rln.  Var.  of  aventu¬ 
rine 

a-ven'tur  ous  4 adventurous. 
av'e-ny  +  avania. 
aver  f  ever. 

a-ve'ra,  n.  [LL.  See  1st  aver.] 
O.  Fug.  Law.  A  form  of  feud¬ 
al  service.  “  As  to  the  king’s 
sokemen,  their  only  recorded 
services  are  the  avera  and  in¬ 


ward.  The  former  seems  to  be  a 

carrying  service  done  at  the  sher¬ 
iff’s  bidding  and  to  be  only  exi¬ 
gible  when  the  king  comes  into 
the  shire,  while  inward  seems  to 
be  the  duty  of  forming  a  body 
guard  for  the  kirig  while  he  is 
in  the  shire;  —  if  in  any  year  the 
king  did  not  come,  a  small  sum 
of  money  was  taken  instead.’’ 

/*’.  W.  Maitland . 
av'er-age  (nv'5r-ftj),  n.  [Cf. 
arrish,  aver.]  Roughage  and 
aftermath  in  fields  after  har¬ 
vest.  Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 
av'er-age-ly,  adv.  of  average. 
av'er-ag-er  (&v'5r-3j-er),  n.  An 
average  adjuster.  [.iuster.I 
average  stater.  =  average  a  d-| 
|l  a  ver'bis  ad  ver'be-ra  [L  ] 
From  words  to  blows, 
a'ver-cal'ye.  Var.  of  caper¬ 
caillie. 

a'ver-corn',  n.  [Cf.  aver,  n.] 


O.  Ev</.  Law .  A  rent  in  corn 

formerly  paid  to  religious 
houses  by  tenants  or  farmers. 

This  is  the  usual  definition  ; 
but  the  meaning  is  uncertain, 
a-verd'.  Averred.  Ref.  Sp. 
a'ver-earth'.  n.  iCf.  aver,  n.] 
O.  Eng.  Law.  A  plowing  serv¬ 
ice  due  from  a  tenant  fr>r  the 
privilege  of  using  pasture  in  ad¬ 
dition  to  what  is  customary. 
Averel.  4  April. 
averice  •]*  avarice. 
a'verin  (a'vgr-Tn),  n.  The 
cloudberry.  Scot. 
av'er-iah.'  Var.  of  average, 
pasturage.  Obs.  or  Dial  Eng. 
av'er-ish.  r.  t.  To  feed^  upon 
I  average.  Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 
a'ver-land\  n.  [Cf.  aver,  «.] 
().  Eng.  Law.  "Those tenements 
which  are  singled  out  for  the 
special  duty  of  carrying  the  pro¬ 
ceeds  of  the  manorial  cultiva¬ 


tion  get  the  name  of  averlands." 

P.  Vinogradoff. 
A-vern'  (a-vQrn'),  n.  =  Aver¬ 
nus.  Obs. 

averou8  4  avarous. 
a'ver-pen  ny,  n.  ICf.  aver, 
n.]  (J.  Eng.  Law.  Money  paid 
by  a  tenant  in  lieu  of  avera  or 
average  (probably).  Cf.  avera. 
a-ver'ra-ble  (d-vur'a-b’l ),  a. 
See -able.  [^are.l 

a-ver'ral  (-tfl),  n.  Averment.  | 
averre.  4  aver. 
a-ver'sant  (d-vftr's<Int),  a.  [L. 
a  versa  ns ,  p.  pr.]  Her.  Turned  to 
show  the  back of  aright  hand, 
a-verse',  v.  t.  fir  t.  To  turn 
away.  Obs.  B.  Jonson. 

a'ver-sll'ver,  n.  [Cf.  aver,  />.] 
=  averpenny  (probably).  Obs. 
a^vert'.  +  advert. 
a-vert',  v.  i.  To  turn  away. 
Archaic. 

a-vert'a-ble.  Var.  of  avertible. 


a-vert'er,  n.  One  who  averts. 

a-vert'i-ble,  a.  See  -able. 
a-ver'ti-ment.  f  advertise¬ 
ment. 

a-ver'tion.  +  aversion. 
averty,  a.  [OF.  avert i  prudent.) 
Prudent.  Obs.  [ness.  06$.  [ 
averty,  n.  Prudence  ;  cautiou6-| 
avery.  f  avenkky. 

||  a  ves-tmz'  (a'v  a  s-t  roo  t  h'  ; 
268), n.  [Sp.]  A  rhea, 
a-veu'gle,  v.  t.  [F.  aveugler  to 
blind.  Cf.  inveigle.]  To  hood¬ 
wink.  Obs. 

I1  a-via'do  (a-vyii'tbo  ;  146),  n. 
[Sp.]  One  who  works  a  mine 
with  means  provided  by  an¬ 
other.  Sj>.  Amer. 
a  vla-dor'  (a/vya-tk5r'),  n. 
Sp.]  One  who  furnishes  money 
or  goods  for  carrying  on  an  in¬ 
dustry,  esp.  mining.  Sj>.  Amer. 
a'vi-a-riat,  n.  One  who  keeps 
an  aviary. 


food,  ftfot ;  out,  oil;  chair  ,  go  ;  sing,  irjk  ;  <*en,  thin ;  nature,  verdure  (250) ;  K  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144) ;  boN  ;  yet ;  7.I1  =  z  in  aaure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Gcid*. 
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hammed  an  physician.]  Bot.  A  genus  of  verbenaceous 
shrubs  or  trees  containing  two  tropical  American  and  one 
tropical  Old  World  species.  They  have  opposite  evergreen 
leaves,  and  terminal  clusters  of  small  flowers.  A .  officina¬ 
lis  is  the  white  mangrove,  and  A.  nitida  the  black  man¬ 
grove.  The  bark  is  used  for  tanning. 

Av  i  cen'nism  (Sv'T-sSn'iz’m),  n.  The  doctrines  of  the 
Arabian  philosopher  Avicenna  (Ibn  Sina),  980-1037  a.  d., 
who  taught  that  universale  are  in  the  mind  of  God  before 
tilings;  in  things  in  so  far  as  the  universal  has  been  actual¬ 
ized  in  matter;  after  things  in  so  far  as  our  intellect  ab¬ 
stracts  the  form  from  the  things  existing.  He  held  that  the 
active  intellect  in  God  thinks,  and  in  thinking  causes  be¬ 
ings  to  exist ;  first  he  causes  the  active  intellect  to  exist  in 
the  world,  and  from  it  descends  the  chain  of  emanation 
down  to  lower  orders  of  being.  Avicenna  in  general  follows 
Alfarabi  (d.  950  a.  d.);  and  unlike  Averroes,  who  came  a  cen¬ 
tury  and  a  half  later,  he  held  that  the  rational  soul  of  man 
survives  the  body  and  is  not  absorbed.  W.  T.  Harris. 

A-vic'u-la  (d-vtk'u-la),  n.  [L.,  dim.  of  avis  bird.]  Zodl. 
A  genus  of  marine  bivalves  of  the  order  Pseudolamellibran- 
chia  with  pearly  shells,  allied  to  (and  in  some  classifica¬ 
tions  including)  the  pearl  oysters; — so  called  from  the  wing¬ 
like  expansions  of  the  hinge  of  typical  species, 
a-vic'u-la'ri-um  (-la'n-ftm),  n.  ;  pi.  -ria  (-a).  [NL.  See 
Avicula.]  Zodl.  A  6mall  prehensile  process  resembling 
a  bird’s  head  with  a  movable  mandible,  found  on  many 
polyzoans.  See  Polyzoa.  —  a-vic  u-la'ri-an  (-an),  a. 
a'vl-cul  ture  (a'vl-kup^ur),  7i.  [L.  avis  bird  -f-  cultura 

culture.]  Rearing  and  care  of  birds, 
av'id  (Sv'id),  a.  [L.  avidus ,  fr.  avere  to  long  :  cf.  F.  avide.) 
Longing  eagerly  for  ;  eager  ;  greedy.  “  Avid  of  gold,  yet 
greedier  of  renown.”  Southey. 

a-vid'i-ous  (d-vid'T-as),  a.  Avid.  —  a-vid'i-ous-ly,  adv. 

With  twisted  brow  and  avidious  finger.  The  Strand  Mag. 
a-Vld'i  ty  (-tT),  n.  [L.  aviditas.  See  avid.]  1.  Greediness; 
strong  appetite  ;  eagerness  ;  strength  of  desire  ;  as,  to  eat 
with  avidity. 

His  books  were  received  and  read  with  avidity.  Milward. 
2  Chem.  The  strength  of  an  acid  or  base,  or  its  capability 
of  displacing  other  acids  or  bases  from  their  salts,  measured 
uuder  strictly  equitable  conditions,  as  in  aqueous  solutions 
in  cases  where  no  product  leaves  the  field  of  action.  It  is 
dependent  upon  the  dissociation.  Strength,  as  commonly 
used,  is  often  not  the  same  as  aindity.  Thus,  hydrochloric 
acid  has  greater  avidity  than  sulphuric  acid,  yet  the  latter 
is  often  spoken  of  as  being  the  stronger  acid  because,  be¬ 
ing  less  volatile,  it  can  displace  hydrochloric  acid  from 
its  salts. 

Syn.  —  See  cupidity. 

a'vi-fau  na  (a'vt-fd'nd),  n.  [NL. ;  L.  avis  bird  -f-  E. 
fauna. ]  Zodl.  The  birds,  or  all  the  kinds  of  birds,  consid¬ 
ered  collectively,  of  a  given  region.  — a'vi-fau  nal  (-ndl),a. 
A'vi  gnon'  ber'ry  (a've'nybN';  a-vTn'yon).  Bot.  The  fruit 
of  any  oT  several  European  species  of  Rftamnws,  esp.  R. 
infectoria :  —  so  called  from  the  city  of  Avignon,  in  F ranee. 
It  is  used  by  dyers  and  painters  for  coloring  yellow, 
a-vi'so  (d-vi'zo),  n.  [Sp.  See  advice.]  1.  Information  ; 
notification. 

2.  An  advice  boat,  or  dispatch  boat, 
avl-zan'dum  (Sv'T-zSn'dum),  n.  [LL.;  prop.  fut.  pass.  p. 
of  avizare ,  avisare ,  fr.  F.  aviser.  See  advise.]  Scots 
Law.  Private  consideration ;  —  applied  to  the  act  of  the 
judge  in  withdrawing  a  record  from  the  files  of  the  court 
for  private  examination  and  consideration, 
av  O-ca'dO  (Sv'o-ka'do),  n.  [Corrupt,  fr.  Mexican  ahua- 
oatl :  cf.  Sp.  agua- 
cale ,  F.  agua- 
cate ,  avocat,  G. 
aro^adobaum.] 

The  pulpy  fruit 
of  the  tropical 
American  laura- 
ceous  tree  Persea 
per  sea.  It  is  sim¬ 
ilar  in  size  and 
shape  to  a  large 
pear,  and  is  usu¬ 
ally  eaten  as  a 
salad,  with  vine¬ 
gar  ;  also,  the  tree 
itself. 

aVo  cate  (  5  v'6  - 

kat),  v.  t.  ;  av'o- 
cat'ed  (kat'gd) ; 
av'o-cat'ing.  [L.  avocatus ,  p.  p.  of  avocare  ;  a,  ab  -f-  vo- 
care  to  call.  See  vocal,  a.]  To  call  off  or  away  ;  to  with¬ 
draw  ;  to  transfer  to  another  tribunal ;  to  advocate.  Obs. 

One  who  arocafet/i  his  mind  from  other  occupations.  Barrow. 

He,  at  last,  .  .  .  avocated  the  cause  to  Rome.  Robertson. 
av  o-ca'tion  (Sv'o-ka'shun),  n.  [L.  avocatio.)  1.  A  call¬ 
ing  away  ;  a  diversion.  Obs.  or  A  rchaic. 

Impulses  to  duty,  and  powerful  avocations  from  sin.  South. 

2.  State  of  being  called  away;  diversion  of  attention; 
distraction. 


3.  That  which  calls  one  away  from  one’s  regular  employ¬ 
ment  or  vocation  ;  a  subordinate  occupation. 

Heaven  is  his  vocation,  and  therefore  he  counts  earthly  em¬ 
ployments  avocations.  ,  Fuller. 

By  the  secular  eares  and  avocations  which  accompany  mar* 
riage  the  clergy  have  been  furnished  with  Bkill  in  c o mm cm.^1  il 

4.  (Usually  in  pi.)  Customary  employment ;  vocation ;  usual 
pursuits  ;  —  a  use  that  is  unfortunate  because  it  does  away 
with  the  useful  distinction  between  avocation  and  vocation. 

In  a  few  hours,  above  thirty  thousand  men  left  his  standard, 
and  returned  to  their  ordinary  avocations.  Macaulay. 

An  irregularitv  and  instability  of  purpose,  which  makes  them 
choose  the  wandering  avocations  ox  a  shepherd,  rather  than  the 
more  fixed  pursuits  of  agriculture.  .  .  ,  .  Buckle. 

The  use  of  avocation  for  vocation  is  gaining  ground,  hut  good 
writers  commonly  avoid  it.  In  the  plural,  however,  arocciriows 
has  established  itself  in  the  sense  of  “  regular  and  habitual  pur¬ 
suits.”  Gardner ,  Kittredge ,  Arnold. 

5.  =  ADVOCATION,  1. 

Syn.  —  See  vocation. 

a-voc'a  to-ry  (d-v5k'd-to-rT),  a.  Summoning  away  or  back  ; 
as,  an  avocatory  letter  ;  avocating. 

av'o-cet.  av'o-set  (5v'o-s5t),  n.  [F.  avocette,  fr.  It.  avo- 
setta.)  Any  of  sev-  . 
eral  limicoline  birds 
of  the  genus  Recur - 
virostra.  They  have 
long  legs,  webbed 
feet,  and  a  slender 
upwardly  cur  ved 
bill.  The  American 
species  (R.  ameri- 
cana)  is  found  chief¬ 
ly  in  the  western 
and  southern  States 
and  is  rapidly  be- 

A  vo-ga'dro's'  hy- 

poth'e  sis  (a' VO-  avocet  ta.  (iz) 

ga'droz).  Chem.  The  hypothesis  that  equal  volumes  of  all 
gases  at  the  same  temperature  and  pressure  contain  equal 
numbers  of  molecules ;  —  called  also  Arogadro's  law.  It 
is  based  on  Gay-Lussac's  lawr  and  is  a  fundamental  concep¬ 
tion  of  modern  chemistry.  It  was  announced  in  1811  by 
the  Italian  scientist  Avogadro.  It  was  formulated  inde¬ 
pendently  by  Ampere  in  1814,  whence  it  has  sometimes 
been  called  Ampere's  law. 

a-void'  (d-void'),  v.  t.  ;  a-void'ed  ;  a-void'ing.  [OF.  esvui- 
dier  ;  es  (L.  ex)  -j-  vuidier,  voidier,  to  empty,  F.  vider.  See 
void,  a.]  1.  To  make  empty  ;  to  empty.  Obs.  Wycliffe. 

2.  To  eject  or  throw  out;  to  remove;  also,  to  emit;  to 

void  ;  as,  to  avoid  excretions.  Obs.  Sir  T.  Browne. 

3.  To  betake  (one’s  self)  away  ;  quit  or  evacuate  ;  depart 
or  withdraw  from.  Obs.  or  Archaic.  Cursor  Mundi. 

Six  of  ub  only  stayed,  and  the  rest  avoided  the  room.  Bacon. 

4.  To  extricate  one’s  self  from  (a  fallen  horse);  to  dis¬ 
mount  from  (a  horse).  Obs. 

Sir  Gareth  smote  the  duke  down  from  hie  horse.  But  the  duke 
lightly  avoided  his  horse,  and  dressed  his  shield  and  drew  hii 
sword.  Malory. 

6.  To  make  void  ;  to  annul  or  vacate  ;  to  refute. 

IIow  can  these  grants  of  the  king’s  be  avoided  f  Spenser. 
6.  Pleading.  To  defeat  or  evade  ;  to  invalidate.  Thus, 
in  a  replication,  the  plaintiff  may  deny  the  defendant’s 
plea,  or  confess  it,  and  avoid  it  by  stating  new  matter. 

7-  To  keep  aw  ay  from  ;  to  keep  clear  of  ;  to  endeavor  not 
to  meet ;  to  shun  ;  to  abstain  from  ;  as,  to  avoid  evil. 

What  need  a  man  forestall  his  date  of  grief, 

And  run  to  meet  what  he  would  most  avoid  ?  Milton. 


He  carefully  avoided  every  act  which  could  goad  them  into 
open  hostility.  Macaulay. 

8.  To  drive  away  ;  to  expel ;  to  get  rid  of.  Obs.  Shak. 
Syn.  —  Escape, elude,  evade,  escliew.  —  Avoid,  shun  agree 
in  the  idea  of  keeping  away  from  something,  or  out  of  con¬ 
tact  with  it,  and  may  frequently  be  interchanged.  But 
shun ,  more  than  avoid ,  carries  with  it  the  suggestion  of 
shrinking,  or  even  abhorrence,  with  regard  to  the  thing 
kept  clear  of ;  as,  to  avoid  meeting  some  one ;  to  shun 
something  as  one  would  the  plague  ;  ‘‘O,  that  way  madness 
lies  ;  let  me  shun  that  ”  (Shak.).  See  evade,  abstain. 

My  engraving  ...  in  which  the  draftsman  has  done  his  best  to 
avoid  flattery.  Lamb. 

So  let  me,  if  you  do  not  shudder  at  me, 

Nor  shun  to  call  me  sister,  dwell  with  you.  Tennyson. 
avoid',  v.  i.  Obs.  1.  To  depart ;  retire;  withdraw'. 

David  avoided  out  of  his  presence.  1  Sam.  xviii  11. 
2.  Law.  To  become  void  or  vacant.  Ayliffe. 

a-void'a-ble  (-a-b’i),  a.  1.  Capable  of  being  vacated  ; 
liable  to  be  annulled  or  made  invalid  ;  voidable. 

The  charters  were  not  avoidable  for  the  king’s  nonage.  Hale. 

2.  That  should  be  avoided  or  shunned.  Obs. 

3.  Capable  of  being  avoided,  shunned,  or  escaped, 
a-void'ance  (-5ns),  n.  1.  An  emptying  or  vacating ;  removal ; 

also,  that  by  which  anything  is  emptied  ;  outlet.  Obs. 

2.  Act  of  annulling  ;  annulment. 

3.  Act  of  becoming  vacant,  or  state  of  being  vacant ;  — 
said  esp.  of  a  benefice. 

Wolsey,  ...  on  every  avoidance  of  St.  Peter’s  chair,  was  sit¬ 
ting  down  therein,  when  suddenly  some  one  or  other  clapped  in 
before  him.  Fuller. 

4.  A  dismissing  or  a  quitting ;  removal  ;  withdrawal.  Obs. 


5.  Act  of  avoiding  or  shunning;  keeping  clear  of.  “  The 
avoidance  of  pain.”  ,  Beattie. 

a  void'er  (a-void'er),  n.  1.  One  that  carries  away.  Obs. 
2  One  who  avoids,  shuns,  or  escapes, 
av  oir  du-pois'  (iv'er-da-poiz'),  n.  [ME.  aver  de  pets , 
avoir  de  pois,  goods  of  weight,  where  aver  is  fr.  OF.  ay eir, 
avoir ,  goods,  and  peis,  pois,  is  tr.  OF.  peis,  pois ,  weight, 
F.  poids,  L.  pensum.  See  average  ;  poise,  «.]  1.  Goods 

sold  by  weight.  Obs. 

2.  Avoirdupois  weight. 

3.  Weight;  heaviness  ;  as,  a  w-oman  of  much  avoirdupois. 

Colloq.  .  Shak. 

avoirdupois  weight,  the  system  in  common  use  in  English- 
speaking  countries  for  weighing  all  commodities  except 
precious  stones,  precious  metals,  and  drugs.  In  it  16 
drams  (dr.)  make  1  ounce  (oz.);  16  ounces  make  1  pound 
(lb.).  The  pound  contains  7,000 grains  (=  453.59  grams),  so 
that  1  pound  avoirdupois  =  1.2153  pounds  troy.  (See  troy 
weight.)  There  are  two  avoirdupois  tons,  the  long  ton 
(2,240  lbs.)  and  the  short  ton  (2,000  lbs.),  of  which  the  for¬ 
mer  is  the  customary  one  in  Great  Britain  and  the  latter  in 
the  United  States.  See  ton.  A  hundredweight  is  1-20  of  a 
ton,  and  so  has  two  values,  112  lbs.  and  100  lbs. 

a- vouch'  (d-vouch'),  v.  t. ;  a-vouched'  (d- vouch  t') ;  a- 
vouch'ing.  [OF.  avochier ,  LL.  advocare  to  recognize  the 
existence  of  a  thing,  to  advocate,  fr.  L.  advocare  to  call  to; 
ad  -j-  vocare  to  call.  Cf.  avow  to  declare,  advocate  ;  see 
vouch,  v.  L]  1  To  appeal  to;  to  cite  as  authority.  Obs. 

They  avouch  many  successions  of  authorities.  Coke. 
2  To  maintain  as  just  or  true;  vouch  for;  guarantee. 

We  might  be  disposed  to  question  its  authenticity,  if  it  were 
not  avouched  by  the  full  evidence  in  its  favor.  Milman. 

3.  To  declare  or  assert  positively  and  as  a  matter  of  fact ; 
to  affirm  openly. 

If  this  which  he  avouches  does  appear.  Shak. 

4.  To  acknowledge  deliberately  or  openly  ;  avow  ;  admit ; 
confess ;  sanction. 

Thou  hast  avouched  the  Lord  .  . .  to  be  thy  God.  Deut.  xxvi.  17* 
a  vouch',  v.  i.  1.  To  give  guarantee  or  assurance. 

2.  To  declare  ;  assert. 

a- vouch',  n.  Evidence  ;  declaration  Obs.  or  R. 

The  sensible  and  trut  avouch 
Of  mine  own  eyes.  Shak. 

a-VOUCh'ment  (-ment),  n.  Act  of  avouching.  Milton. 
a- VOW'  (d-vou'),  v.  i. ;  a -vowed'  (d-voud') ;  a-vow'ing.  [F. 
avouer;  a  (L.  ad)  -j-  vouer  to  vow,  LL.  votare ,  fr.  L.  volum. 
See  vow.  But  it  w  as  confused  in  some  uses  with  L.  advocare 
to  call  upon,  hence  to  recognize  as  one’s  superior  or  as  one’s 
own,  and  it  is  possible  to  explain  all  its  uses  as  coming 
from  L.  advocare.  Cf.  avouch,  advocate.]  1.  To  declare 
openly,  as  something  one  is  not  ashamed  of,  or  as  something 
believed  to  be  true  or  right ;  to  own  or  acknowledge 
frankly  ;  as,  a  man  avows  his  principles  or  his  crimes. 
W’hich  1  to  be  the  power  of  Israel’s  God 
Avow,  and  challenge  Dagon  to  the  test.  Milton. 
2.  Law.  To  acknowledge  and  justify,  as  an  act  done;  to 
make  avowry  of.  See  avowry,  2. 

Syn.  —  Own,  confess,  admit.  See  acknowledge. 
a  vow'al  (-dl),  n.  An  open  declaration ;  frank  acknowl¬ 
edgment  ;  as,  an  avowal  of  such  principles.  Hume. 

a-vow'ance  (-dns),  n.  [Cf.  OF.  avouance .]  1.  Act  of 
avowing ;  avowal. 

2.  Upholding;  defense;  vindication.  Obs. 

Can  my  avowance  of  king  murdering  be  collected  from  any¬ 
thing  here  written  by  me  ?  Fuller. 

a-VOW'ant  (-ant),  n.  [F.  avouant,  p.  pr.]  Law.  The  de¬ 
fendant  in  replevin,  who  avows  the  distress  of  the  goods, 
and  justifies  the  taking. 

a- vowed'  (d-voud'),/).  a.  Openly  acknowledged  or  declared  ; 
admitted.  —  a-vow'ed-ly,  adv.  —  a-vow'ed  ness,  n. 
a-vow'ry  (a-vou'rT),  n. ;  pi.  -ries  (-riz).  [ME.  avouerie 
protection,  authority,  OF.  avouerie.  See  avow  to  declare.] 

1.  Advocacy,  patronage,  or  protection;  also,  an  advocate; 
a  patron  ;  esp.,  a  patron  saint.  Obs. 

Let  God  alone  be  our  avowry.  Latimer. 

2.  Act  of  one  who  avows  anything;  esp.,  the  act  of  the 
distrainer  of  goods,  who,  in  an  action  of  replevin,  avows 
and  justifies  the  taking  in  his  own  right.  The  distrainer 
may  either  make  avowry,  that  is.  avow  taking  the  distress  in  his 
own  right,  or  the  right  of  his  wife,  and  state  the  reason  of  it  ;  or 
make  cognizance,  that  is.  acknowledge  the  taking,  but  justify  it 
in  another’s  nght,  as  his  bailiff  or  servant. 

a-vulse'  (d-vuls'),  v.  t.  [L.  avulsus ,  p.  p.  of  avellere  to 
tear  off  ;  a  (ab)  -j-  vellere  to  pluck.]  To  pluck  or  pull  off. 
Obs.  or  R.  Shenstone. 

a  vul'sion  (a-vfil'sh&n),  n.  [L.  avulsio.l  1.  A  tearing 
asunder  ;  a  forcible  separation. 

The  avulsion  of  two  polished  superficies.  Locke. 

2.  A  fragment  torn  off.  J.  Barlow. 

3.  Law.  The  sudden  removal  of  land  from  the  estate  of 
one  man  to  that  of  another  by  an  inundation  or  a  current, 
or  by  a  sudden  change  in  the  course  of  a  river  by  which  a 
part  of  the  estate  of  one  man  is  cut  off  and  joined  to  the 
estate  of  another.  The  property  in  the  part  thus  separated 
continues  in  the  original  owner.  Cf.  alluvion;  appulsion. 

a-vun'cu-lar  (d-vuq'kfi-ldr),  a.  [L.  avunculus  uncle.]  Of 
or  pert,  to,  or  like,  an  uncle  or,  humorously,  a  pawnbroker. 


a-vl'chi,  or  a-vi'd  (a-ve'ch?), 
n.  [Skr.  avtct.)  Theosophy. 
Hell,  conceived  as  a  state  oi  de¬ 
pravity,  on  earth  or  elsewhere, 
av'i-clde  (&v'I-sTd),  n.  [L.  avis 
bird  -f  -cide.]  Killing  of  birds.  1 
^vic'u-lar,  a.  IL.  avicula,  dim. 
of  avis  bird.]  Of  or  pertaining 
to  a  bird  or  birds. 

A-vic  u-la'ri-a  (a-vTVfl-la'rT- 
a),  n.  [NL.l  Zodl  The  genus 
containing  the  bird  spider.  See 
Mygale 

Avq-cu'li  d®  iftv'l-kti'll-de),  n. 
pi.  [NL.]  Zool.  A  family  of 
bivalve  mollusks  containing  the 
pearl  oysters,  hammer  shells, 
and  allied  forms, 
av'id-ly,  adv.  of  avid.  [  Obs.  I 
av'id-ous.  a.  [L.  avidus.]  Avid.  I 
a- vie',  adv.  [a-  on  +  vie.) 
Emulously.  Obs. 
a-view',  v.  t.  [Cf.  F.  artier  to 
follow  (game)  with  the  eye, 
formerly  aveuer.')  To  view  ; 
inspect  :  survey.  Obs. 
av'i-ga'to  (&v/Y-ga't5).  Var.  of 
AVOCADO. 

A-vign  on-ese'  (a-r  Y  n  '  y  6  n- 
ez';  -es'),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to 
Avignon  or  the  residence  there 
of  the  popes  (see  Babylonian 
captivity). 


a- vile',  v.  t.  [OF.  aviler,  F. 
avilir ;  a  (L  ad)  +  vxl  vile. 
See  vile.]  To  abase  or  debase  ; 
to  vilify  ;  depreciate.  Obs.  — 
a-vile'ment.  n.  Obs. 

A-vll'ion  (d-vll'ytfn),  n.  Var. 
of  Avalon.  *  Tennyson. 
A'vim  (a'vYm),  A'vims  (a'- 
vYmz),  n.pl.  Bib. 

(j  a  vin'cu-lo  ma  tri  mo'ni-i 
(m&t'rY-mo'nY-Y).  [L.]  From 
the  bond  of  marriage.  See  di¬ 
vorce. 

a'vine  (a'vTn  ;  -vYn),  a.  [L. 

I  avis  bird.]  Avian. 

A  vi-po'nes.  Var.  of  Abipoxes. 
avir  f  aver. 
avirage.  average. 

I'  arvi* rah  (a-ve'ra),  n.  [Chald. 
abherah .]  Sin. 

a-vire',  v.  t.  [OF.  avirer.]  To 
turn.  Obs 

a  vi-roun'.  adv.  [F.  environ.] 
Round  about.  Obs. 
avisee.  avisy.  advist 
lja'vise'  la  fin'  (a'vez'  la  f&N'). 
F  ]  Consider  the  end. 

A'vis  In'di-ca  (a'vYs  Yn'dY- 
ka).  [L.,  bird  of  India.]  Astron. 
=  A  pus,  n.,  2. 

a-vi'sion.  avisioun.  n.  [OF. 
avtaion.]  A  vision  ;  dream  ; 
warning.  Obs 


av'i-tal  (ftr'Y-tdl  ;  a-vl'tal ),  a. 

[L.  avitus  ancestral.]  Ancestral. 
A'vites  (a'vTts),  n.j>l.  Bib. 
A'vith  (a'vYth).  Bib. 
a  vit'ic.  a.  Avital 
H  a-vi'to  vi'ret  ho-no're  [L.] 
He  flourishes  in,  or  upon,  a 
cestral  honor. 

a-vives'  (a-vlvz'),  n  [F.  See 
vives.]  Far.  The  strangles 
a-vize'.  advise. 
a  vize'ful  +  adviceful. 
avleien  +  afley. 

|  a  vo  cat/  (A'vb'ki'),  n.  [F.] 

1.  An  advocate. 

2.  The  avocado, 
a-voc'a-tive  (a-vbk'd-tYv), 
Calling  off.  /?.— n.  That  which 
calls  aside  ;  a  dissuasive.  R. 
a-voc  a-to'ri-a  (-t5'rY-d), 

[NL.  ]  An  avocatory  letter. 

av  o-cette'.  f  avocet. 
avoerie.  •[•  avowry. 
a  void',  n.  Obs.  1.  Withdrawal 
of  dishes  (after  meals). 

Oxf.  E.  D. 

2.  Excretion.  [Sp- 1 

a-void 'a-bl.  Avoidable.  Ref.  | 
a-void'a-bly,  adv.  of  avoida¬ 
ble.  [indefeasible.  I 

a-void'lesB.  a.  Unavoidable  ;| 
a-void'ment,  n.  Avoidance, 
avoir.  Abbr.  Avoirdupois. 


a-voke'.  v.  t  [Cf.  advocate.] 
Rare.  1.  To  advoke  ;  to  sum¬ 
mon  or  advocate 
2.  [Cf.  avocate.]  To  call  from 
or  back  again, 
avoket  -l*  advocate. 
av'o-late.  v.  t.  [L.  avolare ;  a 
(ab)  +  volare  to  fly.]  To  fly 
away  ;  evaporate  ;  escape  Obs. 
—  av  o-la'tion.  n.  Obs. 

II  f  voTon  te'  (4  vft'ldN'ta'). 
[F.|  At  will  ;  at  pleasure, 
avong  afong. 
avoreward.  +  aforewakd. 
avorthi  +  afford. 
av'o-set.  Var.  of  avocet. 
avoson  ^  advowson. 

H  i  vo'tre  aan'ti'  (4  vf.'tr’ 
saN'ta').  [F.]  To  your  health, 
avou.  +  avow. 
a-vouch'a-ble,  a.  See  -able. 
a-vouch'er,n. One  who  avouches, 
a-voucht'.  Avouched.  Ref.  Sp. 
H  a  vou  e'  (4/vdo/a'),  n.  '  [F.j 
In  France,  a  lawyer  or  solicitor 
practicing  in  civil  causes, 
avouerie.  avowry. 
a-voure',  n.  Avowal.  Obs.  4-  R. 
arvou'ter,  n.  [OF.  avoutre,  L. 
adulter.)  An  adulterer.  Obs. 
a^vou'ter-er,  n  [See  avouter.] 
An  adulterer.  Obs. 
avouterie.  -J-  avoutrv. 


avoutrer,  avoutrere.  *1*  avou¬ 
ter. 

avoutresse.  advoutress. 
a  vou 'try,  n.  [ME.  avoutrie, 
OF.  avoutrie.)  Adultery.  Obs. 
avow',  n.  [Ci.  F.  a  veto]  Avow¬ 
al.  Obs. 

a- vow',  v.  t.  tf  i.  [OF.  avouer, 
fr.  LL.  votare  to  vow,  fr.  L.  ro- 
tum  See  vow.]  To  bind,  or  to 
devote,  by  a  vow  ;  to  vow  ;  to 
make  a  vow.  Obs.  Wycliffe. 
a^vow',  n.  1.  A  vow  or  deter¬ 
mination.  Archaic. 

2.  A  vowed  offering.  Obs. 
avow-  For  many  wordB  begin¬ 
ning  avow-  see  those  in  avou-. 
a  vow'a-ble,  a.  See  -able  ; 
avow,  to  acknowledge.  —  a- 
vow'a-ble  ness.  n.  —  a-vow'a- 
bly.  adv. 

a-vowd'.  Avowed.  Ref.  Sp. 
avowe.  +  avow. 
avowe.  n.  Also  avow£.  avowee 
[F.  avou6.  Cf.  advowee.]  An 
advocate  or  patron,  as  of  a  ben¬ 
efice,  or  a  patron  saint  ;  an  ad¬ 
vowee.  Obs. 

a- vowed',  a.  Vowed.  Obs. 
a-vow'er.  n.  One  who  avows, 
a-vow'ment,  n.  [Cf.  OF.  avoue- 
ment.)  Avowal.  Obs.  or  R. 
avow 'ter,  etc.  avouter,  etc. 


BrVoy',interj.  [OF.  oroi.]  Ex¬ 
clamation,  as  of  surprise  or  fear. 

Obs. 

a-_voy'er  (d-voi'Sr  ;  F.  4'vwi'- 
ya'),  n.  [F.]  A  chief  magis¬ 
trate  of  a  free  imperial  city  or 
canton,  esp.  in  French  Switzer¬ 
land  .  Hist.  —  a-voy'er-ship,  n. 

||  4  vues'tra  sa-lud'  (a  vwas'- 
tra  6ii-looth'  ;  146).  [Sp.]  To 
your  health. 

avutrie.  +  avoutry.  [vat.  I 
av  va  da-vat'.  Var.  of  amada-| 
a- rye',  v.  t.  IOF.  avier,  aveier , 
avoier,  to  put  or  start  on  the 
way.]  To  go  (one’s)  way  ;  also, 
to  dismiss.  Obs. 
avys,  avyae.  +  advice,  advise. 
—  avysely,  adv.  —  avysness,  n. 
aw  +  AWE,  OUGHT,  OWE. 

aw.  Awe.  Ref.  Sp. 
aw-.  For  various  forms  begin¬ 
ning  av.-  see  those  in  AU-. 
a-wa'  (d-w6'  ;  d-wii'),  adv. 
Away.  Scot. 

ft'wa'  (a'wiiO.n.  The  milkfish. 
a'wa/bi/  (a'wa'be7),  n.  [Jap.] 
The  Haliotis  gxgantea.  See 
abalone. 

A'wa-dhi  (ii'wd-de),  n.  The 
dialect  of  Hindi  used  by  the 
Indian  poet  Tulsi  Das.  See 
Indo-European. 


ale,  senate,  care,  am,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofa  ;  eve,  Svent,  6nd,  recent,  maker;  ice,  ill ;  old,  Sbey,  orb,  6dd,  sSft,  connect ;  use,  unite,  urn,  up,  circus,  menu  ; 

||  Foreign  Word.  +  Obsolete  Variant  of.  +  combined  with.  =  equals. 
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AWONDER 


a  waft'  (a-waft'),  adv.  Adrift ;  afloat ;  wafted, 
a-wait'  (d-wat/),  v .  t.  ;  a-wait'ed  ;  a-wait'ino.  [OF. 
awaitier  ;  a  (L.  ad)  +  waitier,  gaitier ,  to  watch,  F.  guelter. 
See  wait.]  1.  To  watch  for;  to  look  out  for;  to  notice.  Obs. 

2.  To  wait  on,  serve,  or  attend.  Obs. 

3.  To  wait  for;  to  stay  for ;  to  expect.  See  expect. 

Betwixt  these  rocky  pillars  Gabriel  sat. 

Chief  of  the  angelic  guards,  awaiting  night.  Milton. 

4.  To  be  in  store  for  ;  to  be  ready  or  in  waiting  for  ;  as,  a 
glorious  reward  awaits  the  good. 

O  Eve,  som?  farther  change  awaits  us  nigh.  Milton. 
a-walt',  v.  i.  1.  To  watch.  Obs.  Chaucer. 

2  To  wait ;  attend  ;  — sometimes  with  on  or  upon.  Obs. 
3.  To  wait;  to  stay  in  waiting.  Darwin. 

a  wait',  n.  [OF.  await.']  A  waiting  for  ;  ambush  ;  watch  ; 
watching  ;  heed.  Obs.  or  R.  Chaucer. 

To  have,  or  keep,  in  await,  to  make,  or  lay,  await  on,  to  keep 
a  watch  on. 

a  wake'  (d-wak'),  v.  i. ; pret.  a-woke'  (d-wok'),  a-waked' 
(d-wakt') ;  p.  p .  a-waked',  Obs.  or  R.  awoke,  Obs. 
awaken,  awoken  ;  p.pr.  <k  vb.  n.  a-wak'ing.  [AS.  &w sec- 
nan  (pret.  awoc ),  and  Hwacian  (pret.  awacode).  See 
awaken,  wake.]  1.  To  cease  to  sleep;  to  come  out  of  a 
state  of  natural  sleep,  or,  fig.,  out  of  a  sleeplike  state,  as 
inaction,  indifference,  or  death.  “  My  lute  awake."  Wyatt. 

The  national  spirit  again  awoke.  Freeman. 

Awake  to  righteousness,  and  sin  not.  1  Cor.  xv.  34. 

2.  To  be  or  keep  awake,  or  vigilant.  Rare. 
a-wake'  (d-wak'),  v.  t.  1.  To  rouse  from  sleep  ;  to  wake ; 
to  awaken. 

And  his  disciples  came  to  him,  and  awoke  him,  saving.  Lord, 
save  us  ;  we  perish.  Matt.  viii.  25. 

2.  To  rouse  from  a  state  resembling  sleep,  as  from  death, 
stupidity,  indifference,  or  inaction ;  to  put  into  action ;  to 
give  new  life  to ;  to  stir  up. 

It  may  awake  my  bounty  further.  Shah. 

I  was  soon  awaked  from  this  disagreeable  reverie.  Goldsmith. 
a-wake',  a.  [From  awaken ,  old  p.  p.  of  awake.]  Not 
sleeping  or  lethargic  ;  roused  from  sleep  ;  in  a  state  of  vig¬ 
ilance  or  action.  “  Before  whom  awake  I  stood/’  Milton. 

_  He  was  awake  to  the  danger.  Froude. 

a  wak'en  (d-wak'’n),  v.  t.  &  i.  ;  a-wak'ened  (-’nd) ;  a-wak'- 
en-ing  (-’n-Tng).  [ME.  awakenen ,  awaknen ,  AS.  awsecnan , 
dwsecnian ,  v.  i. ;  on-  -f-  wsecnan  to  wake.  Cf.  awake,  v.  i.] 
To  rouse  from  sleep  or  a  state  likened  to  sleep,  as  torpor, 
indifference,  inactivity,  etc.  ;  to  awake  ;  wake. 

Their  consciences  are  thoroughly  awakened.  Tillotson. 
Syn.  — Arouse,  excite,  stir  up,  call  forth, 
a-wak'en  ing.  p.  a.  Rousing  from  sleep ;  rousing  into  activ¬ 
ity  ;  exciting  ;  as,  the  awakening  city  ;  an  awakening  dis¬ 
course. —a  wak'en-lng-ly,  adv. 
a-wak'en  ing,  n.  A  rousing  from  sleep ;  esp.,  fig.,  a  rousing 
from  inactivity,  sloth,  or  indifference, 
a  ward'  (d-w6rd'),  v.  t. ;  a-ward'ed  ;  a-ward'ing.  [OF. 
eswarder  to  look  at,  consider,  decide,  judge  ;  es  (L.  ex)  -f- 
warder ,  garder ,  to  observe,  take  heed,  keep,  of  G.  origin; 
cf.  OHG.  warfen  to  watch,  guard.  See  ward  ]  1.  To  de¬ 

termine  or  decide  after  careful  consideration;  to  judge.  Obs. 

2.  To  give  by  sentence  or  judicial  determination  ;  to  assign 
or  apportion,  after  careful  regard  to  the  nature  of  the  case  ; 
to  adjudge  ;  as,  the  arbitrators  awarded  heavy  damages. 

To  review 

The  wrongful  sentence,  and  award  a  new.  Dryden. 

3.  To  sentence  ;  consign  ;  appoint.  Obs.  Udall. 

a- ward',  v.  i.  To  make  an  award  ;  to  decide. 

a- ward',  n.  [Cf.  OF.  eswart ,  esgart.  See  award,  v.  /.] 

1.  A  judgment,  sentence,  or  final  decision;  specif.,  the 
decision  of  arbitrators  in  a  case  submitted. 

An  award  had  been  given  against  her.  Gilpin. 

An  award  under  arbitration  does  not  usually  extinguish  a  re¬ 
medial  right,  unless  followed  by  performance  of  the  award. 

T.  E.  Holland. 

2  The  paper  containing  the  decision  of  arbitrators  ;  that 
which  is  awarded. 

3.  Keeping  ;  custody.  Obs. 

a  ware'  (d- w&r'),  a.  [ME.  iwar,  AS.  gewser ,  fr.  wser  wary  ; 
ge-  orig.  meant  together,  completely.  See  wary.]  1.  Watch¬ 
ful  ;  vigilant ;  on  one’s  guard.  Obs.  or  R. 

2.  Apprised;  informed;  cognizant;  conscious;  as,  he 
was  aware  of  the  enemy’s  designs. 

Aware  of  nothing  arduous  in  a  task 

They  never  undertook.  Cowper. 

3  Beware ;  —  used  as  if  an  imperative  verb.  Obs. 

Syn.  —  See  conscious. 

a-ware'ness,  n.  Quality  or  state  of  being  aware  ;  mere 
apprehension  of  an  object  without  active  attention  to  it. 
a  wash' (d-w5sh'),  adv.  &  a.  [a-  on  -f-  wash.]  a  Washed 
by  the  waves  or  tide  ;  —  said,  as  of  a  rock  or  strip  of 
shore,  an  anchor,  etc.,  when  flush  with  the  surface  of  the 
water,  so  that  the  waves  break  over  it.  b  Floating  in  the 
water  ;  as,  everything  movable  on  deck  was  awash. 

A'wa  ta'  pot'ter-y  orwareCa/wa/taO-  A  ware  made  at  A wa- 
ta,  near  Kyoto,  Japan,  usually  yellowish  with  a  crackled 
glaze,  sometimes  like  old  Delft,  or  of  a  gray  white  porcelain, 
a-way'  (c-wa'),  adv.  [AS.  aweg,  anweg ,  onweg  ;  on  on 
— f-  weg  way.  See  way.]  1.  On  the  way  ;  onward;  along. 
Obs.  or  Scot,  or  North.  Eng.  Dial.,  as  in  44  come  away." 


2.  From  a  place  ;  hence;  as,  go  away. 

Have  me  away ,  for  I  am  sore  wounded.  2  Chron.  xxxv.  23. 

3.  Aside  ;  off  ;  in  another  direction. 

The  axis  of  rotation  is  inclined  away  from  the  sun.  Lockyer. 

4.  From  one’s  possession ;  —  with  a  sense  of  parting  or 
loss  ;  as,  to  put  or  take  something  away  from  one. 

5-  From  a  state  or  condition  of  being  ;  out  of  existence. 

Be  near  me  when  I  fade  away.  Tennyson. 

6.  On  ;  in  continuance  ;  without  intermission  or  delay  ; 
as,  sing  away.  Colloq. 

7.  Absent ;  gone ;  at  a  distance  ;  as,  the  master  is  away 
from  home. 

8.  By  ellipsis  of  the  verb,  equivalent  to  an  imperative  : 
Go  or  come  away  ;  begone  ;  take  away. 

And  the  Lord  said  .  .  .  Away,  get  thee  down.  Ex.  xix.  24. 

Away  with  him,  crucify  him.  John  xix.  15. 
USP*  Away  is  sometimes  used  without  the  verb;  as. 
whither  away  so  fast  ?  44  Love  hath  wings,  and  will  away. 
Waller.  Sometimes  it  is  essentially  an  intensive. 

One  world  is  away  and  by  far  the  largest  to  me,  and  that  is 
myself.  W.  Whitman. 

away  with,  bear;  abide.  Obs.  or  Archaic.  44  The  calling  of 
assemblies  I  cannot  away  with  ”  (Isa.  i.  13),  i.  e., 44  I  can¬ 
not  bear  or  endure  [it].” 

a-way'-go  ing,  a.  Law.  Belonging  to  a  tenant  upon  the  ter¬ 
mination  of  his  tenancy ;  —  said  of  emblements  (which  see), 
awe  (6),  n.  [ME.  a%e,  aghe ,  fr.  Icel.  agi;  akin  to  AS.  ege, 
Goth,  agis ;  cf.  Gr.  axos  pain,  distress.]  1.  Great  fear; 
dread  ;  terror.  Obs.  or  R. 

His  frown  was  full  of  terror,  and  hie  voice 
Shook  the  delinquent  witli  such  fits  of  awe.  Cowper. 
I  had  as  lief  not  be  as  live  to  be 
In  awe  of  such  a  thing  as  1  myself.  Shak. 

2.  The  reverential  fear  felt  for  the  Divine  Being;  emotion 
inspired  by  something  dreadful  and  sublime  ;  an  undefined 
sense  of  the  dreadful  and  the  sublime  ;  reverential  fear,  or 
solemn  wonder  ;  profound  reverence. 

There  is  an  awe  in  mortals’  joy, 

A  deep  mysterious  fear.  Keble. 

The  solitude  of  the  desert,  or  the  loftiness  of  the  mountain, 
may  fill  the  mind  with  awe  —  the  sense  of  our  own  littleness  in 
some  greater  presence  or  power.  C.  J.  Smith. 

3 .  Power  to  inspire  dread  or  reverential  fear ;  power  to  awe. 

Shall  Rome  stand  under  one  man’s  awe  ?  Shak. 

4.  Something  that  inspires  dread,  as  rage.  Obs. 

Syn.  —  See  reverence. 

in  awe;  in  great  fear  ;  in  profound  reverence. 

That  power  which  held  the  Continent  in  awe.  Macaulay . 
awe  (6),  v.  t. ;  awed  (6d)  ;  aw'ing.  To  strike  with  fear 
and  reverence ;  to  inspire  with  awe  ;  to  control  by  inspir¬ 
ing  dread. 

That  same  eye  whose  bend  doth  awe  the  world.  Shak. 
Ilis  solemn  and  pathetic  exhortation  awed  and  melted  the  by¬ 
standers.  Macaulay. 

awe,  n.  [OF.  auve,  ave;  cf.  OF.  &  F.  aube  in  the  same 
sense.]  1.  One  of  the  boards  or  buckets  against  which 
the  water  acts  in  an  undershot  mill  wheel. 

2.  One  of  the  sails  of  a  windmill, 
a-wea'ried  (d-we'rTd),p.  p.  Wearied.  Poetic. 
a-wea'ry  (-rT),  a.  [«-  -j-  weary.]  Weary.  Poetic.  44 1  be¬ 
gin  to  be  aweary  of  thee.”  Shak. 

a-weath'er  (d-wetfe'er),  adv.  [a- on-}- weather.]  Naut.  On 
the  weather,  or  windward,  side  ;  in  the  direction  whence 
the  wind  blows  ;  —  opposed  to  alee  ;  as,  helm  aweather  ! 
a-week',  adv.  Weekly;  in  the  week, 
a- weigh'  (d-wa'),  adv.  &  a.  [a-  on  -f-  weigh.]  Naut.  Just 
clear  of  the  ground,  and  hanging  perpendicularly,  so  that  a 
vessel  can  begin  to  make  headway  ;  —  said  of  the  anchor, 
awe'some  (8'sttm),  a.  1.  Causing  awe ;  appalling ;  aw¬ 
ful  ;  as,  an  awesome  sight.  Wright. 

2  Expressive  of  awe  or  terror. 

An  awesome  glance  up  at  the  auld  cattle.  Scott. 

—  awe'some-ly,  adv.  —  awe'some  ness,  n. 
awe'-stricken,  a.  Awe-struck, 
awe'-strike',  v.  t.  To  strike  with  awe. 
awe'-struck',  a.  Struck  with  awe.  Milton. 
a  we'to  (a-wa'to  ;  colloq.  a-we'to),  n.  [Maori 

awheto.]  The  so-called  vegetable  caterpillar  of 
New  Zealand,  a  natural  curiosity  caused  by 
an  ascomycetous  parasitic  fungus  ( Coniyceps 
robertsii ),  which  attacks  living  caterpillars, 
causing  them  ultimately  to  become  mummified. 

When  dried  and  burned,  the  aweto  furnishes  an 
excellent  black  pigment. 

aw'ful  (6'f<561),  a.  [awe :-f-  -ful.]  1.  Filling  with 
awe  ;  appalling  ;  profoundly  impressive. 

Be  warned  by  him,  then  ;  learn  with  awful  eye 
To  sway  a  throne  as  dangerous  as  his.  Marlowe. 

Heaven’s  awful  Monarch.  Milton. 

2.  Filled  with  awe;  terror-stricken.  Obs. 

A  weak  and  awful  reverence  for  antiquity.  /.  Watts. 

3.  Reverential ;  law-abiding.  Now  Rare. 

Thrust  from  the  company  of  awful  men.  Shak. 

4.  Frightful ;  exceedingly  bad  ;  monstrous  ;  — 
used  intensively;  as,  an  awful  bonnet.  Slang. 

Syn.  —  See  fearful. 

—  aw'ful  ly,  adv.  —  aw'ful-ness.  n. 
a-wheft'  (d-hwSft'),  adv.  Naut.  Like  a  wheft 

(which  see) ;  —  of  a  flag  stopped  in  the  middle.  Aweto. 


a  While'  (d-hwll'),  adv.  [a  (article)-}-  while  time.]  For 
a  while  ;  for  some  time  ;  for  a  short  time, 
awk  (6k),  a.  [ME.  auk ,  awk.  See  awkward.]  1.  Turned 
or  done  the  wrong  way,  as  a  backhanded  stroke  ;  being  at 
the  wrong  end  ;  hence,  clumsy.  Obs. 

2 .  Perverse  ;  contrary ;  odd  ;  out  of  order.  Obs. 

3.  Clumsy  in  performance  or  manners ;  unhandy  ;  not  dex¬ 
terous  ;  awkward.  Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 

awk,  adv.  Perversely  ;  in  the  wrong  way.  Obs. 
awk' ward  (6k'werd),  a.  [ME.  awkeward ,  awkward, 

mostly  adv.,  fr.  Icel.  ofugr  (neut.  ofukt)  turning  the  wrong 
way  -f-  E.  -ward.]  1.  Turned  the  wrong  way ;  backhanded. 
Obs.  Douglas. 

2.  Perverse;  adverse;  untoward.  Obs.  “  Awkward  czb- 

ualties.”  44  Awkward  wind.”  Shak. 

3.  Wanting  dexterity  in  the  use  of  the  hands,  or  of  instru¬ 
ments  ;  not  dexterous  ;  without  skill;  clumsy;  unhandy; 
wanting  ease,  grace,  or  effectiveness  in  movement ;  un¬ 
graceful  ;  as,  he  was  awkward  at  a  trick  ;  an  awkward  boy. 

And  dropped  an  awkward  courtesy.  Dryden. 

4.  Not  easily  managed  or  effected ;  embarrassing  ;  not 
easily  dealt  with. 

A  long  and  awkward  process.  Macaulay. 

An  awkward  aff  air  is  one  that  has  gone  wrong,  and  is  difficult 
to  adjust.  c.  J.  Smith. 

Syn.-  Unhandy,  bungling,  blundering,  maladroit:  inele¬ 
gant,  ungraceful,  stiff,  constrained  ;  unwieldy,  ponderous, 
lumbering;  boorish,  clownish,  lubberly,  gawky.  — Awk¬ 
ward, clumsy,  ungainly,  uncouth.  Awkward  implies  lack 
of  dexterity  or  grace,  whether  bodily  or  mental ;  as,  awk¬ 
ward  in  one’s  gait,  awkward  at  handling  tools,  the  awk¬ 
ward  squad,  an  awkward  blunder.  Clumsy  (seeetym.)  im¬ 
plies  heaviness  or  stiffness  of  movement ;  it  also  applies  to 
that  which  is  misshapen  or  awkwardly  formed  ;  as,  clumsy 
fingers,  as  clumsy  as  an  elephant,  clumsy  boots.  Fig., 
clumsy  denotes  what  is  ill-contrived  or  bungling ;  as,  a 
clumsy  excuse,  a  clumsy  forgery.  Ungainly  applies  chiefly 
to  awkwardness  of  carriage,  gait,  or  gesture ;  as,  an  un¬ 
gainly  figure,  an  ungainly  strut.  Uncouth  (see  etym.)  im¬ 
plies  want  of  training  or  lack  of  refinement ;  as,  uncouth 
manners,  uncouth  speech.  See  boorish. 

The  daughter  .  .  .  well-bred  and  beautiful ;  the  son,  an  awk¬ 
ward  booby.  Goldsmith. 

t  Ilel  finally  drew  his  sword  and  cut  open  his  lower  lip,  by  what 
I  should  imagine  was  a  very  clumsy  stroke.  Stevenson. 

Through  all  these  things  the  ill-dressed,  coarse,  ungainly  pedant 
had  struggled  manfully  up  to  eminence.  Macaulay. 

Had  Phoebe  been  coarse  in  feature,  shaped  clumsily,  of  a  harsh 
voice,  and  uncouthly  mannered  .  .  .  she  would  have  shocked 
Clifford.  Hawthorne. 

awkward  squad.  Mil.  A  squad  of  undrilled  or  inapt  recruits. 
—  awk'ward  ly,  adv.  —  a wk'ward  ness.  n. 
awl  (61),  n.  [ME.  al ,  all ,  AS.  al,  tel,  eal ;  akin  to  D.  aal , 
G.  able,  OHG. 

ala,  Icel.  air;  1  Ur  2 

cf.  Skr  ara,.]  A  — f —  3  r-  ,  4 

pointed  instru- 
ment  for  piercing 
small  holes,  as  in 
leather  or  wood, 
used  by  shoemak¬ 
ers,  saddlers,  cabi¬ 
netmakers,  etc. 

The  blade  is  differ¬ 
ently  shaped  and  Awls.  1  Scratch  Awl  ;  2  Harness  Maker’s 
pointed  for  differ-  Awl  ;  3,  Sewing  Awls  ;  4,  5  Brad  Awls  ; 
ent  uses,  as  in  the  7  Belt  Awl- 
brad  awl,  saddler's  awl,  shoemaker's  awl ,  etc. 
aw'less,  awe'less  (6'15s),  a.  1.  Wanting  reverence  ;  void 
of  respectful  fear.  44  Aw/ess  insolence.”  Dryden. 

2.  Inspiring  no  awe.  Obs.  44  The  awless  throne.”  Shak. 
awl'-shaped\  a.  Subulate. 

awl'wort'  (61'wfirt'),  n.  A  small  aquatic  brassicaceous 
plant  ( Subularia  aquatica)  with  awl-shaped  leaves, 
awn  (6n),  n.  [ME.  awne ,  agune ,  fr.  Icel.  ogn,  pi.  agnir ; 
akin  to  Sw.  agn ,  Dan.  avne,  Goth,  ahana,  OHG.  agava,  G. 
ahne  chaff,  Gr.  cl\ut).]  Rot.  One  of  the  barbed  appendages, 
known  collectively  as  the  beard,  which  terminate  the  flow¬ 
ering  glumes  or  scales  of  the  spikelet  in  barley,  oats,  some 
varieties  of  wheat,  and  other  grasses ;  hence,  any  small 
pointed  process,  as  that  which  terminates  the  anthers  in 
Vacciniaceae. 

awned  (6nd),  a.  Bot.  Furnished  with  an  awn,  or  bristle¬ 
shaped  tip ;  bearded. 

awn'er  (6n'er),  n.  One  that  awns  ;  specif.,  a  machine  for 
removing  awns  from  grains. 

awn'ing,  n.  [Origin  uncertain  :  cf.  F.  auvent  awning,  Pr. 
anvan  a  protecting  cover.]  1.  A  roof  like  cover,  usually  of 
canvas,  extended  over  or  before  anyplace  as  a  shelter  from 
the  sun,  rain,  or  wind,  as  over  the  deck  of  a  vessel  to  pro¬ 
tect  the  crew  or  passengers  from  the  weather, or  slanting  out¬ 
ward  before  a  window  to  exclude  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun. 
2.  A  shelter  resembling  an  awning  ;  specif.,  Naut.,  a  part 
of  the  poop  deck  continued  forward  over  the  main  deck 
beyond  the  cabin. 

awn'y  (6n'T),  a.  Having  awns  ;  bearded, 
a-woke'  (a-wok'),  pret.  dc  p.  p.  of  awake. 


awahte.  Obs.  pret.  of  awecche. 
awail.  awaill.  d*  avale. 
a-wait',  adv.  fir  a.  Waiting, 
a-wait'er,  n.  One  that  awaits, 
a-wak'a-ble  (d-w5k'd-b’l),  a. 
See  -able. 

a-w&k'en-a-ble,  a.  See -able. 
a-wak'end.  Awakened.  Ref. 
Sp.  [ens.  I 

a-wak'en-er,  n.  One  that  awak- 1 
a-wak'en  ment,  n.  An  awaken¬ 
ing.  Rare. 

awale.  d*  avail,  avale. 

||  a-wa'lim  (d-wa'lYm),  n.,  Ar. 
pi.  Of  AI.MKH. 

a'walt  (a'wdlt),  a'wald  (a'¬ 
wald),  adv.  [Origin  uncert] 
Lying  helplessly  on  the  back ;  — 
usually  said  of  a  sheep.  Scot. 
awame  f  UM.  AUV. 

A-wan'  (d-wiin'),  n.  A  member 
of  a  superior  tribe  of  northwest 
India,  mainly  along  the  Indus, 
awance  +  advance. 
a-wane',  adv.  it  a.  Waning, 
awant.  avaunt. 
awantage.  f  advantage. 
a-want'lng,  a.  Wanting, 
awaped.  ^  awhaped ,  p.  p.  of 
AWHAPE. 

a- ward',  v.  t.  [a-  -F  ward,  v.] 
O'wt.  a  To  guard,  b  To  ward  off. 
a-ward'a-ble,  a.  See  -able. 


a-ward'er,  n.  One  who  awards 
a-ward'ment,  n.  Award. 

After  which  awardment,  the 
fiddlers  .  .  .  marched  off  the 
green.  M.  Johnston. 

a-ward'ahip,  n.  See  -s  h  1  p. 
Rare. 

a-ware'dom,  n.  See-OOM. 
a-wa'rie,  r.  t  [AS.  dwiergan.] 
To  curse.  Obs. 

o-warn',  v.  t.  [a-  +  warn ,  AS. 
gewarnian.')  To  warn.  Obs. 
arwarp',  t.  [AS.  dtoeorpan.] 
To  cast  down  or  away  ;  also,  to 
warp.  Obs. 

a-war'rant,  v.  t.  [a-  +  icar- 

rant.)  rJ’o  guarantee. _ Obs. 

a  wa-ru'ite  (a/wd-r<>o'it),  n. 
[From  Awarua  Point,  New  Zea¬ 
land.]  Min.  A  rare  natural  alloy 
of  nickel  and  iron, 
awaryede.  obs.  p.  p.  of  awarie. 
a-waste'.  adv.  ir  a.  Wasting, 
a-watch',  adv.  Sr  a.  Watching, 
a-wate'.  +  AWAIT.  [wnter.l 
a  wa'ter.  adv.  In  or  on  the | 
a- wave',  adv.  k  a.  Waving, 
awaward.  +  avant-guard. 
awawns.  +  advance 
awawntage  +  advantage. 
a- ways',  adv.  A  wav.  Obs. 
a-way'wards.  away 'ward.  adv. 
Turned  away  ;  away.  Obs. 


aw'ber,  n.  [F.  aubour.]  The 
laburnum.  Obs. if  R.  Oxf.E.D. 
awblast.  ^  arbalest. 
a  wb’,  aster,  awburne,  awbyr- 
chowne.  arbalester,  a  If¬ 
ni  kn, habergeon. 

awd.  Awed.  Ref.  Sp. 
awdiens.  audience. 

awe.  d*  ought,  own. 

awe  (Scot.  6).  Obs.  or  Scot.  var. 
of  owe.  [awecche.] 

aweahte.  Obs.  V>  r  e  t.  o  f  I 
awe'band/,r?.  [Cf.  Icel  agi  awe, 
restraint.  See  AWE:  band.]  A 
band  or  rope  for  tying  cattle  to  a 
stake  ;  fig.,  a  check  or  restraint. 
Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 
a-wec'che,  r.  t.  [AS.  dweccan.'] 
To  awaken.  Obs. 
a-we'de,  v.  i.  [AS .awed an.  Cf. 
wood  mad.]  To  become  mad  ; 
rave.  Obs. 

awede.  Obs.  pret.  of  owe. 
awed'ness,  n.  State  of  being 
awed.  Lffcaf.  | 

a-wee',  adv.  A  little  (while). | 
a-weel',  adv.  ir  inter  j.  Well  ; 
well  then.  Scot. 
awe 'full,  d*  awful. 
awehte  <  >bs.  pret.  of  awecche. 
awei.  d*  a  wav.  [awecche.] 
aweightte.  Obs.  pret.  of| 
aweite.  d*  awajt. 


awel.  d*  awl. 

a-weld',  v.  t.  [AS.  d-  (see  a-,  2) 
+  weldan  to  rule ;  cf.  AS. 
geweldan.  See  wield.]  To  con¬ 
trol  ;  subdue:  manage.  06s.— 
v.  i.  To  be  able.  Obs. 
awe'less,  awe'less-ness.  Vars. 
of  AWLBSS,  AWLESSK  E88. 
awe'ly.  «f  awly. 
awen.  d*  own.  [avenant. | 
awenand.  Obs.  Scot.  var.  of | 
awenge  d*  avenge. 
aweorp  Obs.  pret.  of  a  warp. 
awer.  d*  owher. 
awereyen.  awerie.  d*  awarie. 
awerte.  d*  averty. 
a- west',  adv.  In  the  west, 
aweue.  d*  a  view. 
awfish.  d*  oafish. 
aw'fu*  (8'f<J6),  a.  Awful.  Scot. 
awfyn.  d*  ai.fin. 

A  W.  G.  Abbr.  American  wire 
gauge.  See  wire  gauge. 
awgarde.  d*  award. 
awgor.  d*  auger. 
a  whape',  v.  t.  (Cf.  whap 
blow.]  To  confound  ;  terrify  ; 
amaze.  Obs. 

a-wheel',  adv.  ir  a.  On  a  wheel 
or  wheels  ;  wheeling.  [06s.  | 
a-wheels',  adv.  On  wheels. | 
awher  d*  owhkre. 
a-whet',  adv.  V  «•  Whetting. 


a-whe'to.  Var.  of  aweto. 
a- whir',  adv.  ir  a.  Whirring, 
a-whirl',  adv  ir  a.  Whirling, 
a- whit',  adv.  For  a  whit  (a  bit, 
or  jot),  formerly  often  written 
as  one  word. 

a-wide',  adv.  Widely.  Archaic. 
“Branched  off  awide."  Land  or. 
awiht.  d*  aught. 
awild.  aw  eld.  [own.] 
aw'in  (6'Tn),  a.  Scot.  var.  of  | 
a-wing'.  adv.  ir  a.  On  the 
wing  ;  flying  ;  fluttering. 
&-wink',  aav.  Sr  a.  W’inking. 
a-win'ne,  v.  t.  [AS.  awinnan  to 
contend,  overcome. 1  To  win  ; 
also,  to  overcome.  Obs. 
awk.  d*  auk. 

awk'ly,  adv.  of  awk.  [06s.  | 
awk'ly,  a.  Perverse  ;  clumsy. | 
awk 'ness.  n.  See  -ness.  06s. 
awk'ward-ish,  a.  See  -ish. 
awl  (61),  n.  Rot.  Var.  of  al. 

A  W.  L.  Abbr.  Artesian  well 
lease.  Australia. 
awl  bird.  The  green  woodpeck¬ 
er  of  Europe.  Local,  Eng. 
awle.  d*  hall. 
aw'lesg-ness,  n.  See -ness. 
awlter.  d*  altar. 
aw'ly,  a.  [are  +  1st  -ly.)  Aw¬ 
ful  ;  terrible.  Obs.  —  adv.  Aw¬ 
fully.  06s. 


awm,  awme.  d*  a  am,  aum,  aim. 
awmblare.  d*  ambler. 
awmbrie,  awmbry,  awmery, 
awmry.  d*  ambry. 
awmenere.  d*  almoner. 
awmer.  d*  almoner,  amber. 
aw'mous  (6'mus).  Scot.  var.  of 
ALMOUS. 

awmyr.  d*  amber. 

awn,  v.  t.  To  remove  the  awns  ; 
— ^  chiefly  in  p.pr.,  awn'ing. 
awn,  awne.  d*  own. 
awncient.  d*  ancient. 
awnderne.  j- andiron.  [5cof.| 
awn'ie  (6n'Y).  Var.  of  awny.I 
awning  deck.  Naut.  A  light 
deck  without  openings  extend¬ 
ing  over  the  main  deck  from 
stem  to  6tern. 

awn'inged  (-Yngd),  a.  Fur¬ 
nished  with  an  awning, 
awn'less.  a.  Rot.  Destitute  of 
an  awn.  —  awnless  brome  grass. 
See  BROME  GRASS, 
awn  ter.  d*  adventure. 
awnterows.  d*  adventurous. 
awoc.  d*  awoke. 
awode.  +  avoid. 
awoik.  Obs.  pret.  of  awake. 
awold.  d*  awalt. 
a-won'der,  r.  t.  [AS.  awun-. 
drian  to  make  a  wonder  of,  or 
ofwundrian  to  be  astonished.) 


fcTod,  foot ;  out,  oil ;  chair  ;  go  ;  sing,  igk  ;  then,  thin  ,  nature,  verdure  (250) ;  K  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  acli  (144) ;  boN  ;  yet ;  zli  =  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Guid*. 
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a- wry'  (d- ri'),  adv.  a.  [a-  on,  in  -f-  »fTy-]  1-  Turned 

or  twisted  toward  one  side  ;  not  in  a  straight  or  true  direc¬ 
tion,  or  position  ;  out  of  the  right  course ;  distorted ;  ob¬ 
lique  or  obliquely ;  asquint :  with  oblique  vision  ;  as,  to 
glance  awry.  Barbour.  "  Your  crown  ’s  awry."  Shak. 
Blows  them  transverse,  ten  thousand  leagues  awry. 

Into  the  devious  air.  Milton. 

2  Aside  from  the  line  of  truth,  or  right  reason :  unreason¬ 
able  or  unreasonably;  perverse  or  perversely. 

Nothing  more  aicry  from  the  law  of  God  and  nature  than  that 
a  woman  should  give  laws  to  men.  Milton . 

Syn.  —  See  crooked. 

ax.  axe  (5ks),  n.;  pi.  axes  (Xk'sSz;  -slz).  [ME.  ax,  ore, 
AS.  eax,  sex,  acas ; 
akin  to  D.  akse, 

OS.  accus.  OHG. 
acchus ,  G.  axiy 
Icel.  or,  Sw.  yxe, 

Dan.  okse,  Goth. 
aqizi ,  Gr.  a£tVrj, 
and  peril.  Lat. 
aicia.]  1  A  tool 
or  instrument  for 
felliug  trees,  chop¬ 
ping  and  splitting 

wood,  hewing  tim-  _ 

ber,  etc.;  as.  the  1,  5  American  Axes  for  splitting  or  felling: 
broad<7-r  fireman's  3.  4  Broadaxes :  2  Section  of  3  showing 
ox?double-bitted  ^ Uouble-bitted  A^t:  7  Fir.rn.n-.  Ax. 
ax,  battle  ax,  etc.  In  modern  axes  the  head  is  of  steel,  or 
of  iron  with  a  steel  edge  or  blade.  This  is  wielded  by  a 
wooden  helve  or  handle,  so  fixed  in  a  socket  or  eye  as  to  be 
in  the  same  plane  with  the  blade. 

2  A  hammer  with  a  sharp,  or  chisel,  edge  for  dressing  or 
spalling  stone  ;  an  axhammer. 

“  The  spelling  ax  is  better  on  every  ground,  of  etymology, 
phonology,  and  analogy,  than  axe.”  Oxf.  E.D. 

an  ax  to  grind,  a  secret  or  selfish  purpose  to  promote.  Colloq. 
When  1  see  a  merchant  over  polite  to  his  customers  .  .  .  thinks 

1,  that  man  has  an  ax  to  grind.  Chas.  Miner. 

to  put  the  ax  in  the  helve,  to  solve  a  puzzle ;  to  settle  a 
doubtful  matter. 

ax.  axe.  v.  t.  To  dress  or  trim  with  an  ax. 

The  effect  of  axing  [stonel  is  to  cover  the  surface  with  chisel 
marks,  which  are  made  parallel  as  far  as  possible. 

Siebert  Sc  Biggin. 

ax.  or  axe.  eye  An  eve  such  as  that  made  for  an  ax. 
ax 'break  er.  axe 'break  er  (Sks'brak  er),  n.  An  Australian 
oleaceous  tree  (Xotelsea  longifolia)  having  very  hard  wood. 
Bee  Notej..t:a 

axed  (5kst).  1.  pret.,p.  p..  «£■  p.  a.  of  ax,  r. 

2.  a.  [See  -ed  ]  Provided  with  an  ax  or  axes. 

ax 'll  am  mer  (-h5m/er),  n.  A  stone  ax  having  two  opposite 
cutting  edges,  used  for  dressing  or  •  \ 
spalling  the  rougher  kinds  of  stone.  »— fcr — — —  | 

ax 'ham  mered  (-erd),  p.  a.  Finished  /  ""  '  ; 

with  an  axhammer  ;  axed  ;  —  said  of  * 
stone.  See  ax,  v.  /.  Axhammer. 

ax'i-al  (ik'si-dl),  a.  1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  an  axis;  of 
the  nature  of,  or  resembling,  an  axis;  around  an  axis. 

To  take  on  an  axial,  and  not  an  equatorial,  direction.  Nichol. 
2.  Anal.  Of  or  pertaining  to  an  axis,  esp.  the  main  axis 
of  the  body,  or  the  axis  vertebra. 

axial-flow  turbine.  See  turbine.  —  axial  group.  See  quad¬ 
ratic  group.— a.  line.  Magnetism,  the  line  taken  by  the  mag¬ 
netic  force  in  passing  from  one  pole  of  a  horseshoe  magnet 
to  the  other.  Faraday. — a.  pencil,  or  pencil  of  plane*.  Geom., 
a  system  of  planes  intersecting  on  a  straight  line  called 
the’  axis  or  base  of  the  pencil.  — a.  skeleton,  the  skeleton  of 
the  head  and  trunk ;  —  opposed  to  the  appendicular  skele¬ 
ton,  or  that  of  the  limbs. 

ax'il  (Xk'sTl),  n.  [L.  axilla  armpit.  Cf.  axle.]  Bot. 
The  distal  angle  or  point  of  divergence  between  a  branch 
or  leaf  and  the  axis  from  which  it  springs, 
ax'ile  (Xk'sTl ;  -sll),  a.  Bot.  Belonging  to,  or  situated  in, 
the  axis :  as,  azile  placentation. 

ax  illa  (5k-sTl'd),  **.  ;  L.  pi.  axillae  (-e).  [L.]  1.  Anal. 
The  armpit,  or  the  cavity  beneath  the  junction  of  the  arm 
and  shoulder.  It  contains  the  axillary  artery  and  vein,  a 
part  of  the  brachial  nerve  plexus,  and  many  lymph  nodes, 
with  much  fat  and  areolar  tissue. 

2.  Bot.  Au  axil. 

ax'il  lar  (5k'si-ldr),  a.  [Cf.  F.  axillaire .]  Axillary, 
ax'il-lar.  ».  1-  Zool.  One  of  the  innermost  feathers  lining 
the  under  surface  of  the  wing  ;  —  usually  in  pi.  In  many 
water  birds  they  are  long  and  stiff  in  comparison  with  the 
surrounding  plumage. 

2.  Anal.  An  axillary  vein. 

ax'il-la-ry  (-la-rt),  a'.  [See  axil.]  1.  Anat.  Of  or  per¬ 
taining  to  the  axilla,  or  armpit. 

2.  Bot.  Situated  in.  or  rising  from,  an  axil ;  also,  pertain¬ 
ing  to  an  axil ;  as,  axillary  buds, 
axillary  artary.  Anat.,  that  part  of  the  main  artery  of  the 
arm  that  lies  in  the  axilla.  It  is  a  continuation  of  the  sub¬ 
clavian  above  and  the  brachial  below.  — a.  gland,  Anat.,  any 
of  the  numerous  lymph  nodes  of  the  axilla.  —  a.  vein.  Anat., 
the  large  vein  passing  through  the  axilla,  a  direct  contin¬ 
uation  of  the  basilic  below  and  the  subclavian  above. 
ax'U-la-ry.  n.;  pi.  -ries  (-rlz).  An  axillary  feather.  =  ax¬ 
illae,  n.,  1 ;  —  usually  in  pi. 

ax 'in  (Xk'sTn),  n.  [Cf.  Sp.  oxina.]  Chem.  A  fatty  sub¬ 
stance  secreted  by  a  Mexican  scale  insect  ( Unrein  axinus), 
used  for  making  a  varnish,  and,  in  medicine,  as  a  vulner¬ 
ary  and  resolvent.  * 

ax'l-nlte  (Sk'sT-nit),  n.  [Gr.  a|  vq  an  ax.]  Min.  A  boro- 
silicate  of  aluminium  and  calcium,  with  varying  amounts 
of  iron  and  manganese,  commonly  in  brown  glassy  triclinic 
crystals  with  sharp  edges.  H.,  6.5-7.  Sp.  gr.,  3.27-3.29. 
ax'i-O-lite  (-o-lit),  n.  [art* -j- -Me.]  Petrog.  A  spherulitic 


aggregate  with  grouping  about  a  line  or  axis  instead  of  a 
point,  oiten  seen  in  glassy  rocks.  —  ax  i-O-Iit'iC  -lit'Tk ),  a. 
ax  i  om  (5k'si-t2m  .  n.  [L.  >ixioma,  Gr.  that  which 

is  thought  worthy,  that  which  is  assumed,  a  basis  of  dem¬ 
onstration.  a  principle,  fr.  d^ioiv  to  thick  worthy,  fr.  o£io* 
worthy,  weighing  as  much  as  ;  cf.  a>«i v  to  lead,  drive,  also 
to  weigh  so  much  :  cf.  F.  axiome.  See  agent,  j  1-  Logic  as 
Math.  A  self-evident  truth,  or  a  proposition  whose  truth  U 
so  evident  that  no  reasoning  or  demonstration  can  make  it 
plainer  ;  a  proposition  which  it  is  necessary  to  take  for 
granted;  as.  **The  whole  is  greater  than  a  part;’  **A 
thing  cannot,  at  the  same  time,  be  and  not  be. 

2-  An  established  principle  in  .some  art  or  science,  which,  , 
though  not  a  necessary  truth,  is  universally  received  ;  as, 
the  axioms  of  political  economy.  * 

Syn.  — Saw,  byword,  dictum,  precept,  motto.  —  Axiom. 

MAXIM,  APHORISM,  APOTHEGM.  ADAGE.  PRCVKEB.  SATING  agree 

in  denoting  a  sententious  expression  of  a  general  truth. 
An  axiom,  as  here  compared  see  principle  .  is  a  self-evi¬ 
dent  or  universally  accepted  truth  taken  for  granted  as 
the  basis  of  reasoning;  as.  the  anov*  of  geometry.  A 
maxim  is  a  rule  or  precept  sanctioned  by  experience.  and 
relating  especially  to  tbe  practical  concerns  of  life ;  as, 

4*  thev  should  be  realizing  their  high  maxims  in  the  con¬ 
crete  ”  (J.  H.  Newman):  "the  difference  between  princi¬ 
ples  as  universal  laws,  and  maxims  of  conduct  as  pruden¬ 
tial  rules  ”  {H.  C.  Robinson).  An  aphorism  is  a  short  and 
pithy  sentence  expressing  some  general  truth  or  senti-  i 
ment :  as.  "the  great  aphorism,  that  there  is  an  external 
world  ”  ( J .  H.  Newman).  An  apothegm  is  a  terse  and  sen¬ 
tentious  aphorism  ;  as.  **  They  [apothegms]  are  .  .  .  pointed 
speeches.  .  .  .  Cicero  prettily  calleth  them  salinas.  salt 
pits,  that  you  may  extract  salt  out  of.  and  sprinkle  it 
where  you  will "  (Bacon  .  An  adage  is  a  saying  of  long- 
established  authority  and  universal  application ;  as.  “  If 
there  is  verity  in  wine,  according  to  the  old  adage'' 

< Thackeray ).  A  proverb  is  an  adage  couched,  usually,  in 
homely  and  vividly  concrete  phrase  ;  as.  **  accused  in  the 
phrase  of  a  homelv  ptoretbt  of  being  ‘penny  wise  and 
pound  foolish’  ”  <  Spectator).  A  sating  is  a  brief  current 
or  habitual  expression  of  whatever  form :  as.  "  The  &>iying 
is  true.  *  The  emptv  vessel  makes  the  greatest  sound 
( Shak.  » ;  “  Cosmus.  Duke  of  Florence,  had  a  desperate  say¬ 
ing  against  perfidious  or  neglecting  friends"  •  Bacon  .  See 
commonplace,  dictate,  doctrine. 

axiom  of  parallel*.  =  parallel  postulate.  —  axiom*  of  con¬ 
tinuity.  Math.,  the  ax  himedes,  that  by  laying  off 

a  given  segment  (however  small  a  finite  number  of  tunes 
any  assigned  point  on  a  line  may  be  attained  or  surpassed ; 
ana  the  axiom  of  completeness,  that  the  system  of  elements 
(points,  lines,  planes  cannot  be  enlarged  by  adjoining 
other  elements  while  maintaining  all  other  axioms.  — 
axioms  of  order.  Math.,  those  4  in  Hilbert's  scheme >  that 
deal  with  the  interrelations  of  points  on  a  line,  and  also 
Pasclrs  axiom  (which  see  . 

ax  i-O-mat'iC  '  ak  sT-o-mStTk  I  a.  [Gr.  a^ia.garuo>.]  Of, 
ax  i-o-mat'i-cal  (-T-kdl]  i  pertaining  to,  or  having  the 
nature  of,  an  axiom  ;  self-evident ;  characterized  by.  or 
abounding  in,  axioms ;  aphoristic.  ••  Axiomatical  truth.” 
Johnson.  —  ax  i-o-mat'i-cal-ly.  adr. 

The  stores  of  aiiwiflfif  wisdom.  I.  Taylor. 

ax 'is  (Sk'sTs),  n.  ;  pi.  axes  -se^  .  [L.  axis  axis,  axle,  akin 

to  Gr.  a£c«u  axle,  Skr.  aksha,  AS.  eax,  E.  ax  in  axtree,  and 
prob.  to  L.  axilla  armpit,  shoulder  joint,  ala  wing.  Cf.  axle, 
aisle.]  1.  Axle  of  a  wheel.  Obs.  or  R. 

2  A  straight  line,  real  or  imaginary,  passing  through  a 
body,  on  which  it  revolves,  or  may  be  supposed  to  revolve  ; 
a  line  passing  through  a  body  or  system  around  which  the 
parts  are  symmetrically  arranged. 

3.  Math.  A  straight  line  with  respect  to  which  the  different 
parts  of  a  magnitude  are  symmetrically  arranged  ;  as.  the 
axis  of  a  cylinder,  that  is,  the  straight  line  joining  the  cen¬ 
ters  of  the  two  bases  ;  the  axis  of  a  cone,  or  of  a  regular  pyr¬ 
amid,  that  is,  the  straight  line  joining  the  vertex  and  the  cen¬ 
ter  of  the  base  ;  the  axis  of  a  circle,  the  straight  line  passing 
through  the  center  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  the  circle. 
4  Specif.  :  a  Anat.  1  The  second  vertebra  of  the  neck 
of  the  higher  vertebrates,  which  is  prolonged  anteriorly 
within  the  foramen  of  the  first  vertebra  or  atlas,  so  as  to 
form  the  odontoid  process  or  peg,  which  serves  as  a  pivot 
for  the  atlas  and  head  to  turn  upon.  In  amphibians  the 
first  vertebra  has  the  form  and  function  of  the  axis,  and  is 
often  so  called ;  and  the  atlas  is  believed  to  be  fused  with 
the  skull.  See  odontoid  and  atlas.  3.  (2  Any  of  various 

central,  fundamental,  or  axial  parts  ;  as.  the  cerebrospinal 
axis,  the  cceliac  axis,  b  Paleon.  The  median  region  of  a 
segment  of  a  trilobite.  c  Bot.  The  stem  ;  the  central  part, 
or  longitudinal  support,  on  which  organs  are  arranged  ; 
the  hypothetical  central  line  of  any  body,  d  Cryst.  One 
of  several  imaginary  lines  assumed  in  describing  the  po¬ 
sition  of  the  planes  by  which  a  crystal  is  bounded,  e  Fine 
Arts.  (1)  An  imaginary  line  supposed  to  pass  through  a 
design,  to  which  are  referred  the  different  parts  of  the 
design.  There  are  often  a  primary  axis  and  a  secondary 
axis.  (2)  In  an  architectural  or  other  working  drawing,  a 
line  actually  drawn  and  used  as  the  basis  of  measurements, 
axes  of  coordinate*  in  a  plane.  Geom.,  two  straight  lines  in¬ 
tersecting  each  other,  to  which  points  are  referred  for  the 
purpose  of  determining  their  relative  position ;  they  are 
either  rectangular  or  oblique  and  are  called  axis  of  abscissas 
and  axis  of  ordinates.  See  abscissa.  —  axe*  of  coordinate*  in 
space.  Geom.,  tbe  three  straight  lines  in  which  the  coordi¬ 
nate  planes  intersect  each  other.  —  axes  of  elasticity.  Min., 
in  biaxial  crystals,  three  axes  having  the  directions  in 
which  the  velocity  of  light  through  the  crvstal  is  at  its 
maximum,  mean,  and  minimum  ;—  so  called  from  the  as¬ 
sumption  that  the  velocity  depends  on  the  variable  elas¬ 
ticity  of  the  ether.  —  axi*  in  peritrochio  p£r  T-tro'kT-o  .  the 
wheel  and  axle,  one  of  the  mechanical  powers.  —  a.  of  a  bal¬ 
ance.  that  line  about  which  it  turns.  —  a.  of  a  complex.  Math ^ 


a  line  that  the  complex  may  be  rotated  round  or  slipped 
along  and  remain  always  self-coincident.  —  axi*  of  a  cnrra, 
Geom..  a  straight  line  that  bisects  at  ri£ht  angles  a  sys¬ 
tem  of  parallel  chords.  It  thus  divides  the  curve  into  two 
symmetrical  portions,  as  in  the  parabola,  which  has  one 
such  axis,  the  ellipse,  which  has  two,  or  the  circle,  which 
has  an  infinite  number.  The  two  axes  of  the  ellipse  are  the 
major  axis  and  the  minor  axis,  and  the  two  axes  of  the 
hvperbola  are  the  transverse  axis  and  tbe  conjugate  axis.— 
—  a  of  a  gun.  the  axis,  or  middle  line,  of  the  cylinder  of  the 
bore  of  the  gun.  — a.  of  a  leu*,  the  straight  line  passing 
through  its  optic  center  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  the 
lens.  —  a.  of  a  pencil  of  plane*.  Geom.  bee  axial  pencil,  a. 
of  a  quaternion.  Math.,  a  unit  vector  perpendicular  to  the 
plane  of  the  quaternion.  —  a.  of  a  regular  pyramid.  Geom ..a 
straight  line  drawn  from  the  vertex  to  the  center  of  the 
base.  —  a.  of  a  *pherical  mirror.  Physics ,  any  right  line  pa&s- 
ing  through  the  center  of  curvature  of  the  mirror.  That 
axis  which  passes  also  through  the  center  of  the  mirror  is 
the  principal  axis,  all  others  being  secondary  axes.  —  a.  of  a 
telescope  o r  microscope,  the  straight  line  coinciding  with  the 
axes  of  the  several  lenses  which  compose  it.  —  a  of  colli ma- 
tion.  Same  as  lin  r  of  coll  i  motion,  under  LIM*.  —  a.  cf  eollinea- 
tion.  Math.,  a  self -correspondent  line  in  a  projective  trans¬ 
formation. —  a.  of  elevation.  Geol..  the  medial  line  or  crest 
of  an  uplifted  ridge  of  the  earth’s  crust.  — a.  of  homology. 
See  homologt.  —  a  of  oacillation  of  a  pendulum  .  a  right  line 
passing  through  the  center  about  which  it  vibrates,  and 
perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  vibration.  It  is  made  up  of 
those  points  whose  movement  is  free  and  unaffected  by 
their  connection  with  the  rest  of  the  sy  stem.  —  a.  of  polari¬ 
zation.  Optics ,  the  central  line  around  which  the  prismatic 
rings  or  curves  are  arranged.  —  a.  of  refraction.  Physics ,  a 
line  perpendicular  to  the  surface  of  the  refracting  medium 
at  the  point  of  incidence.  —  a.  of  revolution.  See  revo¬ 
lution.  —  a.  of  rotation.  See  rotation.  —  a.  of  similitude, 
Geom..  any  of  four  lines  joining  a  center  of  similitude  of 
the  first  and  second  of  three  circles  with  a  center  of  simil¬ 
itude  of  the  second  and  third,  which  is  found  to  pass 
through  a  center  of  similitude  of  the  first  and  third.  — 
a  of  *ymmetry.  Geom..  any  line  in  a  plane  figure  that  di¬ 
vides  the  figure  into  two  such  parts  that  one  part,  when 
folded  over  along  the  axis,  shall  coincide  with  the  other 
part.  —  a.  of  the  equator,  ecliptic,  horizon  (or  other  circle  of 
the  celestial  sphere  .  that  diameter  of  tbe  sphere  which  is 
perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  the  circle, 
ax  ’Is  Sk 'si  s  ,n.  [L.  axis."]  1  Adeer(  Cerrus.  subgenus  Arts, 
axis),  of  India  and  other 
parts  of  southern  Asia, 
having  rusine  antlers  and 
white-spotted  body  ;  — 
called  also  axis  deer 
2.  [cap.]  Zool.  The  sub- 
genus  "containing  the 
above  species,  and  the  al¬ 
lied  hog  deer  (Cerrus 
porcinus). 

axis  cylinder  Anat.  The 

neuraxis  ;  the  central  es¬ 
sential  portion  of  every 
nerve  fiber.  It  is  a  pro-, 
toplasmic  process  of  a 
nerve  cell  and  transmits 
the  nervous  impulse, 
ax  i-sym-met'rlc  iSk  sT-sT-m&'rTk 
me  try  with  reference  to  an  axis, 
axiiymmetric  determinant.  Math.,  one  in  which  all  conjugate 
constituents  are  equal  in  pairs. 
axTe  (ik's’l),  n.  [ME.  axel  in  arellre.  fr.  Icel.  bxultre ; 
oxull  axle  (akin  to  AS.  eax  ;  see  axtree)  -j-  tre  (akin  to  E. 
tree ;  see  trek).  See  axis.]  1.  The  pin  or  spindle  on 
which  a  wheel  revolves,  or  which  revolves  with  a  wheel. 

2  -  A  transverse  bar  or  shaft  connecting  the  opposite  wheels 
of  a  car  or  carriage  ;  an  axletree. 

3  An  axis;  as,  the  sun’s  axle. 

axle  bar  An  iron  bar  serving  as  an  axletree. 
axle  box  1  A  bushing  in  the  hub  of  a  wheel,  through 
which  the  axle  passes. 

2  The  journal  box  of  a  rotating 
axle.  esp.  a  railroad  axle.  In  rail¬ 
road-car  construction,  the  axle 
guard,  or  pedestal,  with  the  su¬ 
perincumbent  weight,  rests  on 
the  top  of  the  box  'usually  with 

a  spring  intervening'. ana  holds  .  .  „  .  , _ 

it  in  place  bv  flanges.  The  box  ^ctlon  ° *  Hub.  sho 

rests  upon  the  journal  bearing 
and  key.  which  intervene  between  the 
inner  top  of  the  box  and  the  axle, 
axle  guard  A  guide  in  which  an 
axle  box  may  slide  up  and  down,  as 
with  the  play  of  the  springs  in  a  rail¬ 
road  car. 

axle-tree  ”-tre).  n.  [Icel.  oxultre. 

See  axle.]  1  A  bar  or  beam  of  wood 
or  iron,  connecting  the  opposite  wheels 
of  a  carriage,  on  the  ends  of  which  the 
wheels  revolve. 

2  A  spindle  or  axle  of  a  wheel.  Obs. 

3  An  axis.  Obs. 

Ax'min-ster  Sks'mTn-ster).  n..  Ax 
minster  carpet-  a  More  fully  che¬ 
nille  Axminster.  A  variety  of  Turkey 
carpet,  woven  by  machine  or.  when 
more  than  27  inches  wide,  on  a  hand 
loom,  and  consisting  of  strips  of 
worsted  chenille  so  colored  as  to  pro- 


Axis  Deer. 

,  a.  Designating  srm- 


mz  Axle  Box  and  Axie. 


Car  Axle  Box. 
Tread  of  wheel ;  2 
Plate  :  3  Hub  ;  4-7 
Axle  (4  Wheel  Seat, 
5  Dus:  Guard.  6  J  eter¬ 
nal.  7  Collar);  S  Oil 
Box ;  9.  1"  Bearing. 

duce  a  pattern  on  a  stout  jute  ba*  k  g  3.5  a  fine  soft 

pile.  So  called  from  Axminster,  England,  where  it  was 
formerly  made  (1755-1835).  b  A  similar  but  cheaper  ma¬ 
chine-made  carpet,  resembling  moquette  in  construction 
and  appearance,  but  finer  and  of  better  material, 
ax 'ode  Sk'sod).  n.  [axis  —  2d  -ode.]  Kinematics.  The 


Obs.  To  astonish  (one)  ;  —  used 
impersonally.  —  r. ».  To  be  as¬ 
tonished. 

vwook'.  «*■  AWOKE. 

*-work'.  adv .  At  work  :  work¬ 
ing.  **  Set  aicork .”  Shak. 

a-work'lng,  adv.  At  work  : 
working. 

awor'ry-  r.  (AS.  dwyrgan.] 
To  worry  ;  to  strangle.  Obs. 
a-worth>.  adv.  Lit.,  at  worth  ; 
—  in,  to  take  aworth.  to  endure 
patiently  or  indifferently.  Obs. 
awp.  Var.  of  whaup. 
a-wreak',  a  wreke'.  r.  t.  Sr  1. 
(AS.  airrecan.]  To  take  ven¬ 
geance  on  ;  avenge  :  condemn. 
Obs.  See  wreak. 
a- wreck adv.  Sr  a.  Wrecked. 


a- wro 'ken.  Obs.  pxi.of  a  wreak. 
a-wrong'.  adv.  Wrongly. 
aw*k-  *-  a*k.  a  newt 
aw 'some  Var.  of  awesome. — 
&w'*ome-ly,  adv.  —  aw 'some¬ 
ness.  n. 

awaterne  -*•  atstere. 
aw'gum.  Awesome.  Ref.  Sp. 
awtayne  -*•  h  attain. 
awter  altar. 
awterage.  altarage. 
awundre.  a  wonder. 

awurie  «**  a  worst. 
awye  *■  avte. 
ax.  axe  (iks),  r.  t.  Sr  i.  (>TE. 
aarien  and  asken.  See  ask.]  To 
ask  :  to  inquire  or  inquire  of. 

This  form  goes  back  to  the 
!  Anglo-Saxon,  and  was  the  regu¬ 


lar  literary  English  form  down 

to  nearly’  1600';  but  it  is  now 

either  dialectic  or  a  vulgarism. 

ax  Abbr.  Axiom. 

ax'al.  a.  Axial.  Rare. 

axan  Obs.  pi.  of  ash. 

axcesze-  f  access. 

axe.  f  ash.  ask. 

axe.  [AS.  sex,  eax.  See 

a.vle-1  Axis.  Obs. 

axe  Var.  of  ax.  (ask.! 

axede.  t  asked,  pret.  Vp  p-of 

axel,  t  axle. 

axe 'man.  Var.  of  axman. 

ax'en.  ^  a«h,  ask. 

ax'e*  Ik'eez),  pL  of  axis. 

axes  7  access,  ash. 

axes  tow  Obs.  for  askest  thorn, 

dost  thou  ask. 


axe 'tree  axtree. 

ax 'fitch  .  n.  (or  —  jitrk  a 
vetch.]  The  hatchet  vetch, 
axial '1-tv  &k/sT-*l'T-tT).  ■. 

Quality  or  state  of  beme  axial, 
•x'i-al-ly.  adr.  of  axial. 
axien  -7  ask. 

ax-lf'n-ga'.  a.  (L.  axis  4-  ru^ere 
to  flee.]  CentrifueaL  Rare. 
axil  f  axle. 

ax  i  lem'ma  ik^T-lSm'd),  n. 
(NL- ;  axis  -t-  Gr.  Aeu^ahusk-l 
Anat.  A  sheath  supposed  to 
surround  the  axis  cylinder  of  a 
medullated  nerve  fiber, 
ax-il'lant  Ik-ell'dnt),  a.  Bat. 
Forming  or  subtending  an  axil: 
growing  in  an  axil.  Ob^oles. 


axin  Ashes.  Obs. 
ax'ine  Ik'stn  :  -sin a.  Zool 
Pert,  to  or  like  the  axis  deer, 
ax-in'o-man  cy  ik-sTn'—n.ln 
si ).  a.  (L-  axinomantia.  Gr. 

ax  -4-  fcto»-rei a  divina¬ 
tion.]  Divination  by  means  of 
an  ax  or  hatchet. 

a  xi-o'ma-ta  me'di-a  ik  ?!- 
5m'a-td  me'dT-d  i.  [L-]  Logic. 
Middle  principles  :  those  gen¬ 
eral  principles  which  are  above 
simple  empirical  laws,  yet  in¬ 
ferior  to  the  hixhest  generaliza¬ 
tions.  or  to  such  as  take  root  in 
the  categories  of  experience, 
ax-i'on.  n.  [NL.'  Physiol.  The 
brain  and  spinal  cord. 


ax  i-o-pi*'tt-cal.  a.  [Gr.  a£-o- 
rurro?.]  Trustworthy.  Obs. 
ax'i-o-pi*  ty.  n.  [Gr.  a£io- 
wi<rria.]  Trustworthiness, 
axi*.  "i*  access.  [an  axis.  | 
ax'ised  Ik'slst  .  a.  "  Havinz 
axT-  Axle.  Rer'.  Sp. 
axle.  n.  [AS.  eaxi.]  The  shoul¬ 
der.  Ob*. 

ax 'led  lk's*ld).  a.  Having  an 
axle  :  —  chiefly  used  in  compo¬ 
sition.  [71*0-! 

axle  tooth-  A  molar  tooth.  Dial. 
ax 'man.  n. :  pi.  -men.  1.  One 
who  w-.el ds  an  ax. 

2.  See  leveling. 
ax  o-den'drite.  a.  [See  axis  ; 
DENDRITE.]  Anat.  A  dendrite 


ale,  senate,  care,  am,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofa  ;  eve,  Svent,  6nd,  recent,  maker ;  Ice,  Ill .  old,  obey,  orb,  5dd.  s&ft,  connect ;  use,  unite,  urn.  up.  circtis,  menu ; 

|  Foreign  Word.  ^-Obsolete  Variant  of.  -r  combined  with,  s  equal*. 
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Axolotl  (|). 


locus  of  the  instantaneous  axis  of  a  body  having  motion  in 
a  plane. 

&X'0-l0tl  (5k'so-15t’l),  n.  [Native  name.]  Any  of  several 
larval  salamanders  of  the 
genus  Ambystoma  found 
in  the  mountain  lakes  of 
Mexico  and  the  western 
United  States,  remarka¬ 
ble  for  ordinarily  living 
and  breeding  in  the  larval 
condition,  though  capable  of  losing  the  gills  and  assuming 
the  adult  salamander  form  under  proper  conditions.  They 
are  esteemed  as  food  by  the  natives  in  Mexico.  Formerly 
they  were  considered  a  distinct  genus,  Siredon. 
ax-Oin'e-ter  (5k-s5m'e-ter),  n.  [axis  -f-  -meter.  ]  Optics. 
A  measuring  instrument  used  by  opticians  in  adjusting  the 
frame  of  a  pair  of  spectacles  to  suit  the  distauce  between 
the  eyes  and  their  height  above  the  bridge  of  the  nose, 
ax'on  (5k's5n),  n. ;  L.  pi.  axones  (Sk-so'nez).  [NL.,  fr. 
Gr.  d£wv  axis,  vertebra.]  Anat.  a  The  axis  of  the  verte¬ 
brate  body,  or  skeleton  T  represented  by  the  bodies  of  the 
vertebrae  or  by  the  notochord,  b  The  axis-cylinder  proc¬ 
ess  of  a  nerve  cell.  Sometimes  also  ax'one  (-son), 
ax'o-nom'e  try  (Sk'so-nSm'e-trY),  n.  [Gr.  d£u>p,  a£ oi'oy, 
axle,  axis  -f-  -metry.~\  Measurement  of,  or  by  means  of, 
axes  ;  specif.,  Descriptive  Geom .,  the  process  of  determin¬ 
ing  the  parallel  projection  of  a  solid  by  means  of  the  coor¬ 
dinates  of  its  points.  —  ax  o-no-met'rlc  (-no-mSt'rik),  a. 
ax'seed  (Sks'sed'),  n.  A  European  fabaceous  plant  ( Coro - 
nilla  varia)  naturalized  in  the  eastern  United  States,  with 
umbels  of  pink  and  white  flowers  and  sharp-angled  pods, 
ax'  Stone'  (-ston7),  n.  Min.  A  variety  of  jade  ;  nephrite. 
It  is  used  by  some  savages,  particularly  the  natives  of  the 
South  Sea  Islands,  for  making  axes  or  clubs, 
ax'unge'  (Sk'sunj7),  n.  [F.  axonge ,  L.  axungia  ;  axis  wheel 
-f-  ungere  to  grease.]  Fat;  grease;  esp.,  the  fat  of  pigs 
or  geese  ;  usually,  Pharm .,  lard  prepared  for  medicinal  use. 
ay  (i),  inter j.  [Cf.  F.  &  It.  ahi.)  Ah  !  alas  ! 
ay  me,  ah  me !  alas !  “  Ay  me  !  I  fondly  dream  ‘  Had  ye 
been  there.’”  Milton. 

a'yah  (a'yd),  n.  [Pg.  aia,  akin  to  Sp.  aya  a  governess.] 
A  native  nurse  for  children  ;  also,  a  lady’s  maid.  India. 
aye,  or  ay  (a),  adv.  [Icel.  ei ,  akin  to  AS.  a  always,  G.  je 
ever,  at  any  time,  MHG.  ie,  OHG.  eo,  Goth,  aiw,  Gr.  aiet, 
aet,  ever ;  fr.  the  n.  seen  in  Goth,  aiws  an  age,  OHG.  ewa, 
'L.aevum,Qr.  at  top  an  age;  cf.  Skr.  ayw-slife.  Cf.  age,  either, 
a.,  eon,  eternal.]  Always ;  ever  ;  continually  ;  for  an  in¬ 
definite  time.  “  His  mercies  aye  endure.”  Milton. 

for  aye,  always  ;  forever ;  eternally, 
aye,  or  ay  (i),  adv.  [Of  uncertain  origin.]  Yes  ;  yea  ;  - 
expressing  assent,  or  an  affirmative  answer.  It  is  much 
used  in  viva  voce  voting  in  legislative  bodies,  in  nautical 
language,  and  in  dialect. 

This  word  is  written  /  in  the  early  editions  of  Shake¬ 
speare  and  other  old  writers. 

aye,  or  ay  (I),  n.  An  affirmative  vote  ;  one  who  votes  in 
the  affirmative  ;  as,  “The  ayes  have  it.” 
aye'-aye'  n. 

[From  native  name, 
prob.  from  its  cry  : 
cf.  F.  aye-aye.']  A 
singular  nocturnal 
lemur  (Daubento- 
nia  madagascarien- 
sis)  found  in  Mada¬ 
gascar,  remarkable 
for  its  long  fin¬ 
gers,  sharp  nails, 
and  rodentlike  inci¬ 
sor  teeth. 


Aye-aye  (^). 

Ayles'bur-y  (alz'ber-T),  n.  [From  Aylesbury ,  England.] 
One  of  a  breed  of  domestic  ducks  much  raised  in  the  United 
States,  but  originating  in  England.  They  have  white  plum¬ 
age,  a  long  pinkish  bill,  long  body  and  neck,  and  orange  legs. 

Ay  ma-ra'  (Fma-ra'),  11.  An  Indian  of  a  race  of  Quichuan 
linguistic  stock  inhabiting  the  high  table-lands  of  Bolivia. 
The  Aymaras  had  developed,  possibly  as  early  as  the  beginning 
of  the  Christian  era,  a  high  grade  of  culture.  Their  culminating 
achievement  was  the  great  edifices  on  the  shores  of  Lake  Titi¬ 
caca,  which  were  still  incomplete  when  they  were  conquered  by 
the  Incas  and  incorporated  in  the  Peruvian  state,  about  125  years 
before  the  Spanish  conquest.  —  Ay  ma-ran'  (-ran'),  a 


Ay'mer,  Pri'or  (pri'dr  a'mer).  In  Scott’s  “  Ivanhoe,”  the 
prior  of  Jorvaulx  Abbey,  a  jovial  and  voluptuous  priest, 
devoted  to  drinking  and  hunting  rather  than  to  his  duties. 
Ay'mon  (a'ni5n),  n.  In  medieval  romance,  a  duke  of  Dor¬ 
dogne,  who  had  four  sons,  Renaud,  the  eldest  and  most  re¬ 
nowned,  Alard,  Guiscard,  and  Richard,  whose  exploits  are 
recounted  in  the  Old  French  poem  “  Renaud  de  Montau- 
ban  ”  (belonging  to  the  Charlemagne  cycle)  and  its  deriva¬ 
tives  in  and  out  of  France.  In  the  Italian  poems  of  chivalry  by 
Bqiardo,  Ariosto,  Tasso,  etc..  Renaud  appears  under  the  name 
Rinaldo,  as  in  the  earlier  verse  and  prose  lorms  in  Italiun  which 
are  indirectly  from  the  Old  French  poem.  The  brothers  incur 
the  hostility* of  Charlemagne  (who  in  the  poem  has  taken  the 
place  originally  belonging  to  Charles  Martel),  and  in  the  war¬ 
fare  that  follows  perform  prodigies  of  valor  and  are  more  than 
once  rescued  by  their  steed  Bayard. 

Ayr'shire  (Sr'sher;  -shir ;  cf.  shire),  n.  A  county  of 
Scotland. 

Ayrshire  Bard,  Poet,  or  Plowman,  Robert  Bums,  who  was  a 
native  and  farmer  of  Ayrshire.  —  A.  Lassie  See  checker, 
71.,  2. 

Ayr'shire,  n.  [From  Ayrshire,  Scotland.]  One  of  a  Scotch 
breed  of  dairy  cattle.  Ayrsliires  are  hardy,  of  medium  size, 
and  usually  of  a  white  and  brown  color,  the  patches  being 
well  defined.  Their  milk  is  especially  useful  for  cheese 
making. 

Ayr  Stone  (Sr).  [From  Ayr ,  Scotland.]  A  kind  of  stone 
used  for  surfacing  and  polishing,  and  as  a  whetstone. 

II  a-yun'ta-mien'to  (a-yoon'ta-myan'to),  n.;pl.  -Tos(-tos). 
[Sp.]  1.  A  municipal  government. 

2.  The  townhouse  ;  the  seat  of  a  municipal  government ; 
esp.  [cap.],  the  central  offices  of  the  government  of  the 
Philippines  at  Manila. 

A  za'le-a  (a-za'le-a),  71.  /  pi.  azaleas  (-az).  [NL.,  fr.  Gr. 

afoAe'o?  dry,  —  so  named  because  supposed  to  grow  best  in 
dry  ground.]  Bot.  A  large  genus  of  North  American  and 
Asiatic  ericaceous  shrubs,  closely  related  to  Rhododendron , 
but  differing  in  having  a  funnel-shaped  corolla  and  decidu- 
OUS  leaves.  All  the  species  have  handsome  flowers,  varying 
in  color  from  white  to  yellow  and  red.  Several,  as  A.  in- 
dica  and  A.pontica ,  are  commonly  cultivated  ;  and  among 
the  native  American  species  A.  nudi flora,  the  pinkster 
flower,  A.viscosa ,  the  swamp  honeysuckle,  and  A.  lutea  are 
familiar.  Also  [/.  c.],  any  plant  or  flower  of  this  genus, 
az'a-role  (5z'd-rol),  n.  [F.  azerole ,  fr.  Ar.  az-zo'rur :  cf. 
It.  azzeruolo ,  Sp.  acerolo.]  The  pleasantly  flavored  fruit 
of  the  malaceous  shrub  Cratsegus  azarolus ,  of  southern 
Europe  ;  also,  the  shrub  itself. 

A-za'zel  (a-za'zSl ;  Sz'a-zSl),  n.  [Heb.,  'Az&zel.]  In  Lev. 
xvi.,  a  name  (translated  “  scapegoat  ”  in  the  King  James’s 
Bible)  connected  with  the  ritual  of  atonement ;  in  later 
legend,  the  leader  of  those  sons  of  God  who  (as  related  in 
Gen.  vi.  2-4)  took  wives  among  the  daughters  of  men. 
Azazel  has  been  variously  regarded  as  the  scapegoat  sent  into  the 
wilderness  for  a  sin  atonement.  as  the  chalky  Cliff  over  which  it 
was  pushed  (thought  to  be  Bethudednn,  about  twelve  miles  east 
of  Jerusalem),  or  as  a  demon  of  the  desert.  The  legendary  Aza¬ 
zel  wrought  such  evil  among  men  by  teaching  warfare,  personal 
adornment,  witchcraft,  and  impurity,  that  the  archangel  Raphael, 
at  the  Lord’s  command,  hound  him  and  chained  him  in  the  wil¬ 
derness.  Milton  makes  him  an  associate  of  Satan.  Cf.  Eblis. 
ISatan]  commands  that  ...  be  upreared 
1 1  is  mighty  standard.  That  proud  honor  claimed 
Azazel  as  his  right,  a  cherub  tall.  Milton. 

a-zed'a  rach  (a-zgd'a-r5k),  n.  [F.  azedarac ,  Sp.  acedera- 
que ,  Pers.  azaddirakht  noble  tree.]  1.  The  China  tree. 

2.  Pharm.  The  bark  of  the  roots  of  this  tree,  used  as  a 
cathartic  and  emetic. 

az  e-la'ic  (5z'e-la'Tk),  a.  [ azo -  -}-  Gr.  ekaiov  olive  oil,  oil.] 
Chem.  Pertaining  to  or  designating  a  crystalline  dibasic 
acid,  CHir,04,  formed  by  the  action  of  nitric  acid  on  castor 
oil,  Chinese  wax,  cork,  etc. 

az'ide  (Sz'Id  ;  -Td  ;  184),  n.  Also  -id.  [azo-  -\--ide.]  Chem. 
A  hydrazoate  ;  also,  a  compound  formed  by  the  replace¬ 
ment  of  the  hydrogen  of  hydrazoic  acid  by  an  acid  radical, 
az'l-muth  (Sz'T-mfith),  n.  [ME.  azimut ,  F.  azimut ,  fr. 
Ar.  as-sumut,  pi.  of  as-snmt  a  way,  or  perh.,  a  point  of  the 
horizon  and  a  circle  extending  to  it  from  the  zenith,  as 
being  the  Arabic  article  :  cf.  It.  azzimutto ,  Pg.  azimuth,  and 
Ar.  samt-ar-ras  the  vertex  of  the  heaven.  Cf.  zenith.] 
Astron.  &  Geodesy,  a  An  arc  of  the  horizon  measured 
clockwise  between  the  south  point  of  the  horizon  and  the 
vertical  circle  passing  through  the  center  of  any  object ; 
as,  the  azimuth  of  a  star  ;  the  azimuth  of  a  line  in  survey¬ 
ing.  b  The  quadrant  of  an  azimuth  circle.  Obs. 
az'l  muth  al  (-mdth'Sl ;  -mu'thdl),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to 


the  azimuth  ;  used  in  taking  azimuths  around  a  horizontal 
circle.  —  az'i-muthal-ly,  adv. 

azimuthal  error  (of  a  transit  instrument),  its  deviation  in 
azimuth  from  the  plane  of  the  meridian. 

azimuth  circle  1.  One  of  the  great  circles  of  the  celestial 
sphere  intersecting  each  other  in  the  zenith  and  nadir;  — 
called  also  vertical  circle. 

2.  A  graduated  circle  for  indicating  azimuth,  as  one  hav¬ 
ing  sight  vanes  and  screens  and  attached  to  a  compass,  to 
show  magnetic  azimuths. 

azimuth  compass.  A  compass  re¬ 
sembling  the  mariner’s  compass,  and 
having  vertical  sights.  It  is  used  for 
taking  the  magnetic  azimuth  of  a 
heavenly  body. 

azimutli  dial.  A  dial  whose  style  or 
gnomon  is  at  right  angles  to  the  plane 
of  the  horizon. 

az'ine  (Sz'Tn  ;  -en),  n.  Also  -in.  [From 
azote.]  Org.  Chem.  Any  of  a  large 
class  of  compounds  characterized  by  a 
six-membered  ring  which  contains  an  Azimuth  Compass 
atom  of  nitrogen  and  at  least  one  other  hung  in  Gimbals, 
noncarbon  atom,  as  of  nitrogen,  oxy-  B  A  Sights, 
gen,  or  sulphur.  The  subclasses  are  distinguished  as  di- 
azines  (containing  two  nitrogen  atoms  in  tne  ring),  triaz- 
ines  (three  nitrogen  atoms),  oxazines  (one  nitrogen,  one 
oxygen),  thiazines  (one  nitrogen,  one  sulphur),  etc. 

az'o-  (5z'6-).  [See  azote.]  Chem.  A  combining  form  (also 
used  adjectively,  azo)  sometimes  loosely  used  to  form 
names  of  compounds  having  nitrogen  variously  combined  ; 
as,  azolitmin,  azamethane.  For  specific  and  more  cus¬ 
tomary  use,  see  diazo-. 


azo  blue.  See  dye.  —  a.  dyes,  an  important  and  very  numer¬ 
ous  class  of  artificial  dyes  characterized  by  the  presence  of 
the  azo  group.  See  diazo-.  — a.  mauve,  a.  yellow.  See  dye. 
az  o-ben'zene  (Sz'6-bgn'zen  ;  Sz'o-bSn-zen'),  n.  [azo-  -f- 
benzene.]  Chem.  An  orange-red  crystalline  substance, 
C6H5,N2*C6H5,  obtained  by  reducing  nitrobenzene. 

II  a-ZO'gue  (a-so'ga  ;  -tlio'ga  ;  268),  n.  [Sp.  See  azoth.] 
Lit.:  Quicksilver;  hence:  pi.  Mining.  Silver  ores  suitable 
for  treatment  by  amalgamation  witli  mercury.  Sp.  Amer. 
a-zo'ic  (d-zo'Tk).  a.  [Gr.  a-  not  -j-  fu>i}  life.]  Geol.  Desig¬ 
nating,  or  pertaining  to,  that  part  of  geologic  time  which 
antedates  life.  It  was  formerly  used  as  the  equivalent  of 
Archean,  but  there  is  now  reason  to  believe  that  life  existed 
during  some  part  of  the  era  of  the  Archean  rocks, 
az'ole  (Sz'ol ;  ri-zol'),  n.  [From  azote.]  Org.  Chem.  Any 
of  a  large  class  of  compounds  characterized  by  a  five-mem- 
bered  ring  which  contains  an  atom  of  nitrogen  and  at  least 
one  other  noncarbon  atom  (nitrogen,  oxygen,  sulphur). 
The  prefixes  f  uro-,  thio-,  and  pyrro-  are  used  to  distinguish 
three  subclasses  of  azoles,  which  may  be  regarded  as  de¬ 
rived  respectively  from  furfurane,  thiophene,  and  pyrrol 
by  replacement  of  the  CH  group  by  nitrogen;  as ,/uro- 
monazole.  Names  exactly  analogous  to  those  for  the  azines 
are  also  used  :  as,  oxazole,  diazole ,  etc.  Cf.  azinb. 
az  o  lit'mln  (az'6-lTt'inTn),  n.  [azo-  -f-  litmus.]  Chem. 
A  nitrogenous  substance,  the  coloring  principle  of  litmus. 
A  zona  (a-z51'd),  ti.  [NL.  ;  said  to  be  fr.  Gr.  d£ tip  to  dry 
-|-6AAvvat  to  kill.]  Bot.  A  small  genus  of  minute  floating 
cryptogamic  salviniaceous  plants,  the  sporophyte  consist¬ 
ing  of  pinnately  branching  stems  with  small  distichous 
2-lobed  leaves.  A .  caroliniana  is  the  only  American  species. 
a-ZO'ni  um  (d-zo'm-wm),  a.  [azo-  +  - oninm ,  as  in  ammo- 
nium.]  Org.  Chem.  Designating,  or  pertaining  to,  a  class 
of  compounds  (the  azonium  bases'  possessing  basic 
properties  due  to  a  peculiar  grouping  of  nitrogen  atoms. 

They  have  the  general  formula  being  related 

to  the  azines  as  the  ammonium  bases  are  to  the  amines. 
The  indulines  and  safranines  are  regarded  as  derivatives. 
A-zo'ri-an  (-rl-au),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Azores  or 
Azorians.  —  n.  A  native  of  the  Azores. 

Azorian  fennel,  sweet  fennel. 


az'ote  (Sz'ot ;  a-zot' ;  277),  n.  [F.  azote,  fr.  Gr.  a-  not  -f-  {*>4 
life ;  —  so  named  by  Lavoisier  because  it  is  incapable  of 
supporting  life.]  Nitrogen.  Rare. 
az'Ot-ed  ( Sz'ft-tSd;  a-zot'gd),  a.  Nitrogenized;  nitrogenous, 
az  o-te'ml-a  (Sz'o-te'mT-ri),  n.  [NL.  ;  azote -einia.]  a 
Med.  Excess  of  nitrogenous  bodies  in  the  blood,  b  Veter. 
A  peculiar  disease  of  the  horse  in  which  this  symptom 
occurs.  It  is  brought  on  by  overfeeding  and  lack  of  ex¬ 
ercise  and  characterized  by  sudden  onset,  profuse  perspi¬ 
ration,  paralysis  of  the  hina  quarters,  and  bloody  urine. 
az'Oth  (5z'5th),  n.  [LL.  azoch,  azoth,  or  F.  azoth ,  fr.  Ar. 


arising  from  the  axis-cylinder 
process  of  a  nerve  cell, 
ax'old,  ax-ot'de-an,  a.  (axis 
-h-oid.)  Anat.  Of  or  pertaining 
to  the  axis  vertebra, 
axoltree.  +  axletree.  [ric.I 
ax'o^met'rlc,  a.  =  axonomet-| 
Ax-o'ni-a,  n  pi.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr. 
a£uu'  axis.]  Biol.  Organisms 
having  a  distinct  axis  or  axes. 

ax'o-po'di-um.  ,•  B.  pi. 

-podia  (-p5'dT-A)  [NL.  ;  Gr. 

axis  +  -podium.]  Zool.  A 
somewhat  stiff  pseuaopodium 
with  an  axial  fiber,  found  in 
Heliozoa  and  some  Radiolaria. 
ax^-sper'mous,  a.  [Gr.  a£ujp 
axis  +- sperm ous.]  Bot.  Having 
axile  placentation  ;  —  of  ovules 
axse.  +  ask.  [  Obs.  I 

ax'tree',  n.  Axle  or  axletree.  i 
Ax'um-ite  (ftk'swm-Tt),  a  Of 
or  pertaining  to  the  ancient  city 
of  Axum  ;  as,  Axnmite  empire, 
an  empire  established  in  Abys¬ 
sinia  by  Himyaritic  etnisrrants 
from  Arabia  in  the  1st  or  2d  cen¬ 
tury  of  the  Christiun  era,  with 
its  capital  at  Axum.  It  was 
under  this  rule  mat  Christian¬ 
ity  was  introduced.  Geez  (which 
see)  is  derived  from  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  the  Axumite  rulers, 
axnn -gi'e-ty  (ttk^dn-jl'f-tt), 
n.  Axunge.  Obs. 
ax-un'gi-ous  (ftk-s3n'jT-?7s),  o. 
Like  lard  ;  greasy.  —  ax-un'gl- 
ons  ness.  n.  [weed.  I 

ax  'weed  ,  n.  Bot.  The  gout-] 
ax'wort/(-wfirt/),  n.  =  axsked. 
ay.  +  ANY,  AWE,  EGG. 

ay.  Aye.  Ref.  Sp. 

II  a'ya  (ii'yii),  n.  A  title  added 
to  the  names  of  certain  Brah¬ 
mans.  and  also  often  used  by  na¬ 
tives  in  addressing  any  superior, 
as  a  European  of  rank.  India. 


a'yah  (a'ya),  n.  [Ar.  ayah.]  A 
subdivision  of  the  suras  of  the 
Koran,  corresponding  to  a  verse, 
ayal.  +  aiel. 
ayans.  +  against. 
li  a  ya-pa'na  (a'ya-pii'na),  n. 
[P g.ayapannai]  Bot.  A  Brazil¬ 
ian  plant  (Eupatoriurn  tripli- 
nerrv)  the  leaves  of  which  are 
used  medicinally. 

Ay  den'dron  (T-d5n'dr«n), 
[NL.;  Gr  act  always,  forever  -F 
SevSpov  tree.]  Syn.  of  Aniba. 
ayder  «f*  i  mum: 
aye.  -f*  again,  awe,  ego, 
aye  (a),  inter  j.  Var.  of  ay,  ah  ! 
a- year',  adv.  By  the  year. 
aye'green/,  n  [aye  ever  -f- 
green.]  The  houseleek. 
ayeln.  ayen.  [ME.  a^ein.  See 
again.]  Obs.  equiv.  of  again. 
ayelns.  +  against. 
ayele.  +  aiel. 
a-yelp',  adv.  fir  a.  Yelping, 
ayen.  +  owe,  own. 
a  yen'bite.H.  [See  ayein  ;  bite, 
w. ]  Remorse;  as,  “ Ayenbite  of 
Inwyt,”  remorse  of  conscience, 
—  title  of  a  religious  treatise  (c. 
1340)  by  Dan  Michel  of  Kent. 
Obs. 

ayenis.ayens.ayenst .  against. 
a-yen '  ward, adv.  Back  ward.  Obs. 
ayer.  aerie,  air,  heir. 
ayery.  airy. 
ayghe.  +  awe. 
aygre.  ^  eager. 
ay'green^  Dial.  Eng.  var.  of 
a  yegreen. 
ayhen  f  again. 
a-yield',n.L5r  *.  f  AS.  dgieldan  to 
pay,  render.]  To  yield  up.  Obs. 
’a'yin  (a'yen),  n.  Also  ain. 
The  lOtn  fetter  of  the  Hebrew 
alphabet  (^ ).  representing  soft 
guttural  trill,  now  often  passed 


over  in  pronunciation.  Its  nu¬ 
merical  value  is  70. 

ayk.  +  oak. 

ayl.  +  ail,  aisle. 
ayle.  +  aiel. 

av'let  (a'l?t),  n.  [See  ailette.] 
Her.  The  Cornish  chough. 

A  Y  M  Abbr.  Freemasonry. 

Ancient  York  Masonry. 

aymbrie.  ^  ambry. 

ay 'me,  n.  An  utterance  of  the 

ejaculation  “Ay  me!”  Obs. 

aymer  +  ember. 

aymont,  ?i.  [OF.  aim  ant ,  F.  ai- 

mant.]  Adamant.  Obs.  fir  R. 

Ay-mo'roa  (T-m5'r5z),  n.  pi.  = 

Botocudos. 

aynd  ( Scot.  and).  Obs.  or  Scot, 
form  of  a  n  DE. 

ayne,  a.  [F.  aind,  OF.  ainznd.] 
Eldest ;  eigne.  Obs. 
a-yond',  a-yont',  prep,  fir  adv. 
(a-  on,  in  yond.]  Beyond. 
Dial.  Eng.  fir  Scot.  [Eng.\ 

ayr.  Var.  of  air,  a  beach.  Dial. \ 
ayre.  ^  aerie,  air,  ere,  eyre, 

HEIR,  OAR,  YARE. 
ayren._  Ohs.  pi.  of  ego. 
ayte  (at).  +  ait. 
ayth  -f  gath. 
ayther.  f  either. 

Ay-thy'a  (T-thl'd),  n.  [NL.,  fr. 
Gr.  aidi'ia  a  sea  bird.  prob.  a 
kind  of  gull.]  Xonl.  The  genuB 
of  fuliguline  ducks  containing 
the  redhead,  pochard,  canvas- 
back,  etc. 

||  a  jm-dan'te  (ii'ydo-than'ta  : 
140),  r».  [Sp.]  Lit.,  an  assistnnt ; 
specif.  :  a  A  man  employed  to 
help  on  a  ranch  or  hacienda. 
Sp.  Amer.  b  A  subordinate 
(native)  teacher  in  the  lower 
schools.  Phil.  I. 

||  a-yu'yu  (a-yoo'yoo),  n.  The 
purse  crab  (Birgits  latro). 
Guam. 


ay'where,  adv.  [  AS.  «ghwser.] 
Everywhere.  Obs. 
az.  Abbr.  Azure  ;  Chem.  [with¬ 
out  period,  Az],azote  or  nitrogen, 
a-zad  i-rach'ta  (d-z&d/Y-r&k'- 
ta),  n.  [NL.  Cf.  azedarach.] 
The  margosa. 

Az'a-el  (fiz'It-51).  Bib. 
Az/a-e'lns  ( Hz'ft-e'liis).  Bib. 
Az'a-hel  (Sz'd-hCl).  D.  Bib. 
A'zal  ( a'z&l).  Bib. 
a  zaTe-ine  (d-za'lt-Tn  ;  -en),  n. 
Also  -in.  [azalea  -f  -ine  ;  —  from 
its  color.]  The  nitrate  of  rosani- 
line.  See  kosanii.ine. 

Az  a-li'ah  < flz'd-lT'd ).  Bib. 

||  a'zam(a'zam),  n.  [Ar.  a'qam 

freatest.]  A  Persian  title. 

a-zan'  (d-/ iin'),  n.  [Ar.  a - 
(than.)  The  Mohammedan  call 
to  prayer,  usually  uttered  by  the 
muezzin,  five  times  a  day,  from 
the  minaret  of  a  mosque. 

Az  a-ni'ah  (fiz'd-nl'd).  Bib. 
Az'a-ni'as  (-as).  D.  Bib. 

Az-^a  nottha'tor(-n5t-tha'b5r). 
D  Bib. 

A-za'phi-on  (d-za'fY-hn).  Bib. 
Az'a-ra  (ftz'd-ra).  Bib. 
A-za'ra-el  ( d-za'rfi-5l  ;  Hz'd-rii'- 
el).  Bib.  I  Bib.  I 

A  za're  el  (-rf-Pl  :  Hz'd-rel).| 
Az  a-ri'ah  (ftz'd-rY'd),  n.  [Ileb. 
'AzarydhJ]  Lit.,  whom  Jehovah 
helps  ;  —  masc.  prop.  name. 
Az'a-rl'as  (-ds).  Bib.  [Bib.  | 

A-zar'i-cam(d-zflr'T-kttm).  D.\ 
az'a-rin,  //.  See  dye. 
A'zau(a'zfi).  D.  Bib. 

A'zaz  (a'zfiz).  Bib. 

Az  a-zi'ah  (fiz'd-zl'd).  Bib. 
Az'ba-i  ( ftz'btt-I).  D.  Bib. 
Az-baz'a-reth  (ftz-haz'd-rSth). 
Bib. 

Az'bnk  (ftz'bfik).  Bib.  [Z?ift.| 
A-ze'ca  or -cha  (d-ze'ka).  D.\ 
A  ze'kah.  Bib. 


A'zel  (a'z&l).  Bib. 

Az'el-fa'fa-ge  (Sz'&l-fa'fd-je), 
7i.  [Perh.  fr.  Ar.  al  %ilf  alfaras 
horse’s  foot  or  track.]  See  star. 
A'zem  (a'zem).  Bib.  [Bi'6.| 
Az  e-phu'rith  (Sz/?-fO'rYth).  | 
azer.  +  azure. 

A  zer-bai  Ja'ni  (ii'zPr-bT-ia'nY), 
n.  An  inhabitant  of  the  Persian 

firovince  Azerbaijan  :  also,  their 
anguage.  See  Ural-Altaic. 
A-ze'tas  (a-ze'tfis).  Bib. 
Az'gad  (ftz'gad).  Bib. 

Az-ha'  (Az-ha'),  n.  [Cf.  Per. 
dshiya  nest  (of  the  ostrich).] 
See  star. 

A'zhi  Da^ha'ka  (a'zhY  da-ha'- 
ka),  71.  [Avestan  Azhi  Dahd- 
la.]  Iranian  Myth.  The  de¬ 
structive  serpent,  or  dragon, 
mentioned  among  the  demons 
in  the  Avestan  Yashts; — identi¬ 
cal  perh.  with  the  Vedic  Vritra. 
A-zi'a  (d-zl'd).  Bib. 

A-zi'am  (-am).  D.  Bib. 

A-zi'e  i  (-&-T).  Bib. 

A'zi-el  (a'zY-&l).  Bib. 
a  zi-lut'  (a'tse-loot'),  n.  [Heb. 
atsiluth,  fr  atsal  to  separate.] 
In  the  cabala,  the  emanation  or 
eradiation  from  the  divine  na¬ 
ture  through  which  the  world 
came  into  being, 
az'ime  Var.  of  azyme. 
Az/i-mech'(az/Y-mCk'),  n.  [Ar. 
al  sima/c ,  perh.  meaning  “  the 
exalted  one.”]  =  Spica. 
az'i-mene,  n.  Astrol.  A  weak, 
deficient,  or  lame  degree,  which 
when  ascendant  at  birth  causes 
impediment,  esp.  by  some  bod¬ 
ily  defect.  Obs. 
az  i-o'la  (Bz'Y-d'la),  ti.  [It.  assi- 
vo/o.]  A  kind  of  owl.  Shelley. 
A-zi'za  (d-zY'zd).  Bib. 

Az  ma'veth  (iz-ma'v&th  ;  Bz'- 
md-).  Bib. 


Az'mon  (Bz'mdn).  Bib. 

Aznoth-ta'bor  (Bz'nQth-ta'- 
bhr  :  az'nSth-).  Bib. 
at-zo'a-ra  (a-zd'a-ra),  n.  [See 
assurat.]  A  sura.  Obs.  or  R. 
az'o-ben'zol,  ti.  [azo-  +  benzol.] 
Chem.  Azobenzene, 
az'o-coc'cin  (Bz'6-kBk'sYn),  n. 
[azo-  -f  L.  coccinus  scarlet.]  See 

DYE. 

az'o-cyc'lic  (-sYk'lYk  ;-sT'klYk), 
a.  [ azo-  -f  cj/citc.l  Chem.  Con¬ 
taining  a  ring  of  nitrogen  atoms, 
as  hydrazoic  acid, 
az  o-di-phe'nyl  blue.  [ azo-  + 

di-  +  phenyl.]  See  induline. 
az'o-im'ide,  n.  Also -id.  («2o- 
4-  imide.]  =  hydrazoic  acid. 
az  o-meth'ane  (Bz'tt-m&th'an), 
n.  [azo-  -F  methane.]  Chem. 
Hydrocyanic  acid,  HCN,  re¬ 
garded  as  a  nitrogen  derivative 
of  methane. 

a-zon'ic(a-z8n'Yk),a.  [Gr.  a£u>- 
vikos  ;  a-  not  -F  zone, 

region.]  Not  zonal  or  local, 
a-zo  o-Bper'mi-a  (d-zo'C-sphr'- 
mY-d),  n.  [NL.  ;  Gr.  afutos  life¬ 
less  -F  aneppa  seed.]  Lack 
of  spermatozoa  in  the  semen. 
A'zor  (a'zSr).  Bib. 
az'o-rite  (Bz'C-rlt),  n.  [From 
the  Azores,  its  locality.]  Min  A 
tetragonal  mineral,  probably 
identical  with  zircon, 
az'o-ru'bin,  n.  [azo-  -F  L.  ru- 
beus  red.]  See  dye. 
az'o-tate.  n.  [azote  -F  -ate.] 
Nitrate.  Rare. 

||a-zo'te(a-tho'ta:  ii-sfi'- ;  268),  t». 
[Sp.]  A  switch  or  whip. 
Ila'zo-te'a  (k'thC-ta'ii :  a'sfi-), 
ti.  (Sp.]  A  flat  roof  or  platform 
on  the  top  of  a  house, 
az^te-ne'sisf  Bz'ri-t&  ne'sYs),  n. 
[NL.  See  azote.]  Azotemia. 


tobd,  foot ;  out,  oil ;  chair  ;  go  ;  sing,  iijk  ;  then,  thin  ;  nature,  verdure  (250) ;  K  =  ch  in  G.  icli,  ach  (144) ;  boN  ;  yet;  zh  =  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  inGtnDi. 

Full  explanations  of  Abbreviations,  Signs,  etc..  Immediately  precede  the  \oeabulary. 
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az-zauq  mercury.]  Alchemy,  a  The  first  principle  of 
metals,  i.  e.,  mercury,  which  was  formerly  supposed  to 
exist  in  all  metals,  and  to  be  extractable  from  them,  b  The 
universal  remedy  of  Paracelsus. 

a-zotlc  (a-z5t'Tk),  a.  Chem .  Pertaining  to  azote,  or  nitro¬ 
gen;  nitrogenous ;  nitric  ;  as,  azotic  gas  ;  azotic  acid.  Rare. 
az'O-tine  (Sz'6-tTn  ;  -ten  ;  184),  n.  A  ho  -tin.  {azote  +  -ine.] 

1.  An  explosive  consisting  of  sodium  nitrate,  charcoal, 
sulphur,  and  petroleum. 

2.  =  1st  AMMONITE,  2. 

az'o-tize  (-tiz),  v.  t. ;  az'o-tized  (-tizd) ;  az'o-tiz'ing 
(-tlz'Tng).  To  impregnate  with  azote  ;  to  nitrogenize. 
az  O-tu'ri-a  (-tu'n-d),  n.  [NL.;  azote  -\--uria.]  a  Med. 
Excess  of  urea  or  other  nitrogenous  substances  in  the 
urine,  b  Veter.  Azotemia. 

az-ox'ime  (iz-5k'sim  ;  -sera),  n.  [See  azo-  ;  oxime.]  Org. 
Chem.  A  hypothetical  cyclic  compound,  CU:N  O  CIl:N, 
one  of  the  furodiazoles  ;  also,  a  derivative  of  the  same. 
az-OX'y-  (Sz-5k'si-).  [azo--\-ory-.]  Org.  Chem.  A  com¬ 

bining  form  (also  used  adjectively,  azoxy),  applied  to 
compounds  containing  a  group  of  two  nitrogen  atoms  and 
one  oxygen  atom  united  to  two  univalent  radicals. 
az-OX'y-ben'zene  (-bSu'zen  ; -bSn-zenO^n.  Org.  Chem.  A 
yellow  crystalline  compound,  C6H  -J^-O -N CgHs,  formed  by 
reduction  of  nitrobenzene.  See  azoxy-. 

Az'  ra-el  (5z'ra-gl),  n.  [Ar ,'Azrd'll.]  Jewish  &  Moham. 
Myth.  The  angel  of  death,  who  watches  over  the  dying, 
and  separates  the  soul  from  the  body. 

Az'tec  (5z't8k),  a.  Of  or  relating  to  the  Aztecs. 

Az'tec,  n.  1.  An  Indian  of  the  Nahuatlan  tribe,  which 
founded  and  developed  the  Mexican  empire  conquered  by 
Cortez  in  1519.  Acoording  to  tradition,  the  Aztecs  came 
from  the  northwest,  and  after  several  centuries  of  wander¬ 
ing  reached  the  valley  of  Mexico  early  in  the  14th  century. 
Teuochtitlan  (the  city  of  Mexico)  was  founded  about  1325, 


and  thenceforward  until  the  conquest  the  history  of  the 
empire  was  one  of  constant  aggrandizement.  The  Aztecs 
absorbed  and  developed  the  advanced  culture  of  their  Tol- 
tec  and  Chichimec  predecessors,  but  their  civilization  was 
marred  by  hideous  human  sacrifice,  maintained  on  a  scale 
probably  never  equaled  elsewhere. 

2.  An  Indian  of  Aztecan  or  Nahuatlan  stock  ;  loosely,  any 
Indian  of  the  territories  under  Aztec  influence. 

Under  the  collective  name  of  Aztecs  or  Nahua  are  comprised 
several  peoples  and  tribes  who  .  .  .  occupied  the  Pacific  slope  from 
Rio  de  Fuerte  (2tith  degree  of  N.  lat.)to  tlic  frontiers  of  Guatemala, 
♦with  the  exception  of  the  Isthmus  of  Tehuantepec.  DentJcer. 
Az'tec  an  (£z'tSk-dn),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Aztecs ; 
also,  pertaining  to  or  designating  the  linguistic  stock  of 
the  Aztecs;  Nahuatlan. 

az'ure  (fczh'fir ;  a'zhur  ;  277),  n.  [F.  azur,  Sp.  azul ,  OSp. 
azur,  through  Ar.  f  r.  Per.  lag  award,  or  lajuward ,  lapis  lazuli, 
a  blue  color,  the  initial  l  having  been  dropped,  perh.  by 
the  influence  of  the  Ar.  azr-aq  azure  blue.  Cf.  G.  lasur , 
/oswrstein,  azure  color,  azure  stone,  and  NL.  lapis  lazuli.'] 

1.  The  lapis  lazuli.  Obs.  Chaucer. 

2  Azure  color;  the  clear  blue  color  of  the  sky  ;  also,  a 
pigment  or  dye  of  this  color.  “  In  robes  of  azures  Words¬ 
worth.  “  The  farthest  mountain ’s  azure."  C.  E.  CraddorJc. 

3.  The  blue  vault  above  ;  the  unclouded  sky.  Milton. 

Above,  the  crystal  azure,  perfect,  pale.  Palyrave. 

4.  Her.  The  color  blue,  represented  in  en¬ 
graving  by  horizontal  parallel  lines. 

az'ure,  a.  Sky-blue  ;  resembling  the  clear 
blue  color  of  the  unclouded  sky ;  coerulean ; 
also,  cloudless. 

When  Freedom  from  her  mountain  height 
Unfurled  her  standard  to  the  air, 

She  tore  the  azure  robe  of  night. 

And  set  the  stars  of  glory  there.  J.  R.  Drak  e. 
azure  atone,  the  lapis  lazuli ;  also,  lazulite. 
az'u  rine  (izh'u-rTn),  a.  [Cf.  OF.  azurin , 
asurin ,  LL.  azurinus.  See  azure;  cf.  azurn 


az'u  rine  (5zli'u-rTn),  n.  1.  The  blue  roach  of  Europe, 
usually  considered  as  a  blue  variety  of  the  rudd. 

2.  See  dye. 

az'U-rite  (-rit),  ti.  Min.  Blue  basic  carbonate  of  copper, 
2CuC03*Cu(0H)2,  occurring  in  beautiful  monoclinic  crys¬ 
tals,  also  massive  and  in  earthy  form.  H.,  3.5-4.  Sp.  gr. 
3.77-3.83.  It  is  an  ore  of  copper.  It  has  also  been  used  as 
a  pigment,  but  is  not  very  permanent.  Cf.  malachite. 

Az  y-go-bran'chi-a  (Sz'T-go-braij'kT-d;  a-zi'go-)  )  rt.pl . 
Az  y-go  bran  chi  a'ta  (-brifq'ki-a'td)  j  [NL. 

See  azygous  ;  -branchia.]  Zo'dl.  A  group  of  marine 
rhipidoglossate  gastropods  having  only  the  left  ctenidium 
well  developed.  —  az  y  go-bran'chi-ate  (-kl-at),  a.  cfc  n. 
a  zy'go  spore  (a-zi'go -spor),  n.  {azygous  -f-  spore.]  Bot . 
A  reproductive  body  found  among  certain  phycomycetous 
fungi.  It  resembles  a  zygospore,  but  is  formed  partlieno- 
genetically,  without  conjugation  of  the  gametangia. 
az'y-gous  (Xz'T-gds),  a.  [Gr.  d£vyo?  ;  a-  not  -f-  £vyov  yoke.] 
Odd  ;  not  one  of  a  pair  ;  as,  the  azygous  muscle  of  the  uvula, 
azygous  veins,  Anal.,  important  veins  connecting  the  in¬ 
ferior  and  superior  venae  cavse,  taking  the  place  of  these 
vessels  in  that  part  of  the  chest  occupied  by  the  heart. 
The  right,  or  vena  azygos  major ,  passes  up  on  the  right  side 
of  the  vertebral  column  and  enters  the  right  superior  vena 
cava;  the  left,  or  vena  azygos  min  or,  passes  up  on  the  left 
side,  crosses  in  front  of  the  vertebral  column,  and  enters 
the  right  azygos.  In  obstructions  of  the  inferior  vena 
cava  these  veins  are  the  chief  means  of  venous  circulation, 
az'ym  (Xz'Tm)  1  n.  [L.  azyma,  neut.  pi.  of  azymus 

az'yme  (Sz'Tm;  -im)  )  unleavened,  Gr.  d^v/uo? ;  a-not-f- 
£v/xtj  leaven  :  cf.  F.  azyme.]  1.  Unleavened  bread,  esp. 
that  eaten  by  the  Jews  at  the  Passover,  or  that  consecrated 
by  Christians  in  celebrating  the  Eucharist. 

2.  pi.  {cap.]  The  feast  of  unleavened  bread.  Rare. 
az'y-mous  (5z'i-mas),  a.  [See  azym.]  Unleavened;  un¬ 
fermented.  Rare. 


B(be) ;  pi.  B’s  or  Bs  (bez).  1.  The  second  letter  of  the 
English,  Latin,  and  cognate  alphabets.  It  corresponds 
in  position,  value,  and  form  to  the  Greek  Beta  and  the 
Phoenician  and  Hebrew  Beth.  The  small  “  b  ”  was  formed 
by  gradual  change  from  the  capital  B.  B  is  phonetically 
and  etymologically  related  to  p,f,  v,  m,  and  w,  letters  rep¬ 
resenting  sounds  having  close  organic  affinity  to  its  own 
sound ;  as  in  L.  scri^ere,  sc  rip  turn ;  E.  gossip  and  ME. 
gossip,  godsi6 ;  E.  tear  and  L./erre;  E.  silver  and  G.  Sil¬ 
ver  ;  E.  nimble  and  ME.  nimel ;  Sp.  Havana  and  Havana 
(see  Guide  to  Pron.,  §§  132-3).  See  alphabet,  Illust. 

2.  Asa  symbol  [no  period],  used  for  or  to  denote  or  indi¬ 
cate  :  a  The  second  in  a  series ;  second  in  order  or  class  ; 
sometimes,  the  numeral  2  ;  as,  Company  B  ;  column  b  or  b. 
b  [cap. J  Astron.  A  prominent  Fraunhofer  line  caused  by 
terrestrial  oxygen,  c  [cap.]  Chem.  Boron,  d  [cap.]  Dyeing. 
A  bluish  tinge  ;  as,  ponceau  B.  6  Alg .,  etc.  A  known  quan¬ 
tity  (which  see),  f  In  the  international  signal  code,  a  red 
burgee,  g  The  back  or  verso  of  a  book  leaf  ;  hence,  left- 
hand  page.  Cf.A,2f.  h  Elec.  &  Magnetism.  Flux  density. 
1  [cup.]  Stock  Exchange.  Bond,  class  B,  or  (with  figures 
accompanying)  bid  of  buyer:  —  used  on  the  tape  of  stock 
tickers,  j  [cap. )  Music.  (1)  The  seventh  tone  in  the  model 
major  scale  (the  scale  of  C  major),  or  the  second  tone  in  its 
relative  minor  scale  (that  of  A  minor).  (2)  In  notation, 
any  symbol  representing  this  tone,  as  a  note  on  a  certain 
line  or  space  of  a  staff.  See  clef,  Illust.  (3)  On  a  keyboard, 
any  key  giving  this  tone.  See  keyboard,  Illust.  k  A  size 
of  shot.  See  shot.  _ 

3.  As  ^medieval  Roman  numeral,  B  stands  for  300,  B  for 
3000. 

4.  As  an  abbreviation :  a  In  the  form  B.  :  Various  proper 
names,  as  Bartholomew,  Beatrice,  Benjamin,  etc. ;  Bache¬ 
lor;  Balboa;  Bancus  (that  is,  Common  bench)  {Law)',  Baron; 
Basso  ;  Baum8  ( Hydrometry ) ;  Bay  ;  Bible  ;  Boston  ;  Brit¬ 
ish.  b  In  the  form  b.,  or  B.  :  back  ( Football ) ;  base  or 
base  hit  (Baseball),  bat ;  bass,  basso  (Music)  ;  bay  (horse)  ; 
before;  (in  the  log  book)  blue  (sky),  broken  (sea)  (A Taut.); 
book  ;  born  ;  brother  ;  bug  (Cimex  lectularius)  (also  called 
B  flat)  (Humorous  or  Colloq.)',  bishop  (Chess) ;  bowled, 
bye,  byes  (Cricket). 

B  flat,  Music ,  the  tone  (Bb)  a  half  step  below  B,  which  was 
the  first  tone  in  the  scale  to  be  so  modified.  The  two  forms 


of  B,  b  (b  rotundum )  and  0  (b  quadratum ),  for  these  two 
tones  afterward  came  to  indicate  flat  and  natural  of  all  the 
tones.  In  German,  B  stands  for  our  Bt>,  while  our  B  nat¬ 
ural  is  called  H  (pronounced  ha).  In  Italian  and  French 
this  note  is  called  si.  —  B  flat  major,  B  major,  Music,  the 
major  scales  or  keys  having  the  signatures  respectively  of 
two  flats  and  five  sharps.  —  B  flat  minor,  B  minor.  Music,  the 
minor  scales  or  keys,  relative  to  D  flat  major,  D  major, 
and  having  the  same  signatures  respectivelv  of  five  flats 
and  two  sharps.  — B  kick,  Teleg.,  in  quadruplex  working, 
the  momentary  action  of  the  spring  upon  the  B  relay  due 
to  the  depression  of  the  A  key,  thus  producing  a  break  in 
the  signal.  —  B  stock.  Finance,  preferred  common,  or  or¬ 
dinary,  stock.  Eng. 

baa  (ba),  v.  i. ;  baaed  (bad) ;  baa'ing.  [Imitative.]  To 
cry  baa  ;  to  bleat  as  a  sheep. 

He  treble  baas  for  help,  but  none  can  get.  Sir  P.  Sidney. 

baa  (ba),  n.  ;  pi.  baas  (baz).  The  cry  or  bleating  of  a 
sheep ;  a  bleat. 

Ba'al  (ba'dl),  n. ;  Heb.  pi.  Baalim  (ba'd-lTm).  [Heb.  ba'al 
lord.]  1.  Any  of  a  multitude  of  local  deities  of  the 
ancient  Semitic  races,  each  distinguished  by  the  name  of 
his  own  place  or  of  some  distinctive  character  or  attribute. 
Each  town,  sanctuary,  natural  object,  or  quality  which 
had  a  religious  significance  for  the  worshipers  had  its  own 
Baal ;  and  the  various  Baals  were  not  differentiations  of 
one  god,  but  apparently  originally  distinct  local  deities. 
These  were  probably  of  diverse  character  ;  but  in  general 
they  were  regarded  as  the  authors  of  the  fertility  of  the 
soil  and  the  increase  of  the  flocks,  and  were  worshiped  by 
agricultural  festivals  and  by  offerings  of  fruits  and  the 
young  of  the  flocks.  There  was  a  Baal  of  Tyre,  of  Sidon, 
of  Tarsus,  of  Lebanon,  etc. ;  but  the  Baals  of  chief  interest 
are:  Melkarth.  the  Baal  of  Tyre,  sometimes  called  simply 
Baal  in  the  Bible :  and  Baalzebub  (2  Kings  i.),  whicn 
means  literally  (in  the  Hebrew)  “Lord  of  Flies,”  but  by 
some  is  considered  to  be  a  contemptuous  Jewish  modi¬ 
fication  of  the  true  name,  perhaps  of  Baal-zebul,  “  Lord  of 
the  High  House.”  The  sanctuaries  or  altars  of  Baal  were 
freouently  called  high  places  (Heb.  Bamoth) ;  the  priests 
(in  Hebrew  called  Chemarim)  represented  the  learned  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  nation,  and  frequently,  as  at  Babylon,  regu¬ 
lated  and  controlled  all  departments  of  civil  life.  See 
high  place,  Asherah,  massebah,  Moloch.  The  worship  of 


the  Baal  of  Tyre  (Melkarth)  was  introduced  among  the 
Israelite  settlers  by  Ahab  ;  and  Jehovah  himself  was  at 
one  time  called  Baal.  The  name  of  Baal  became  a  common 
element  in  Semitic  names  of  places  and  persons  ;  as,  Baal - 
hermon.  Baal-peor,  Hanni&a/  (“favor  of  Baal”),  Hasdru- 
bal  (“help  of  Baal  ”),  etc. 

2.  Fig.  ;  A  false  god  ;  an  idol. 

Ba'al-ism  (ba'dl-Tz’m),  n.  Worship  of  Baal ;  idolatry.  — 
Ba'al  ish,  a.  —  Ba  al  1st  (-1st),  Ba'al  lte  (-it),  n.  —  Ba'- 
al-it'i-cal  (-Tt/I-kftl),  a.  —  Ba'al-ize  (-iz),  v.  t. 
ba’al  marriage  (ba'al).  [Ar.  ba'al  to  be  a  husband  orwife.J 
Among  the  desert  Arabs,  a  marriage  in  which  the  wife  is 
under  the  authority  of  her  husband.  Ba’al  marriage  is 
supposed  to  have  originated  in  wife  capture  and  is  con¬ 
trasted  with  beena  mai'riage. 

ba'ba  (ba'ba),  n.  [Per.,  Ar.,  Turk,  baba  father.]  A  title 
of  respect  given  in  Turkey,  Persia,  etc.,  to  various  persons, 
as  to  the  Patriarch  of  Alexandria,  various  religious  ascetics, 
ushers  of  the  seraglio,  Turks  by  tributary  Arabs,  etc. 
ba'ba  (ba'ba;  ba'ba'),  n.  [F.]  A  kind  of  plum  cake  con¬ 
sisting  essentially  of  a  rich  brioche  paste  with  fruit,  as 
citron,  raisins,  etc.  ;  Polish  cake. 

Ba'ba  Ab-dal'la  (bii'ba  ab-da'la).  In  the  “Arabian 
Nights,”  a  man  who  is  made  rich  by  a  dervish,  but  covet¬ 
ously  demands  also  a  box  of  magic  ointment,  by  the  mis¬ 
use  of  which  he  loses  both  riches  and  eyesight, 
bab'bitt  (bSb'Tt),  ti.  Babbitt  metal ;  specif.,  a  Babbitt 
metal  lining  for  a  bearing  brass, 
bab'bitt,  v.  t. ;  bab'bitt-ed  ;  bab'bitt-ing.  To  line  or 
furnish  with  Babbitt  metal. 

bab'bitt  ing  jig  Mach.  A  molding  box  in  which  bearings 
or  bearing  brasses  are  placed  while  being  babbitted.  A  short 
section  of  shaft  is  placed  inside  the  Bearing  or  between 
the  brasses  to  mold  the  inside  correctly. 

Bab'bitt  met  al  Also  Bab'bitt’ s  met  al  (bSb'Tts).  [After 
Isaac  Babbitt,  of  Massachusetts,  inventor  of  the  method  of 
using  soft  metals  in  journal  boxes.J  a  A  soft  white  anti¬ 
friction  metal  of  varying  composition,  as  of  4  parts  of  cop¬ 
per,  8  of  antimony,  and  24  or  96  of  tin  (the  alloy  with  the 
smaller  proportion  of  tin  being  called  hardening,  that  with 
the  greater  lining),  b  Any  of  several  alloys  similarly  used, 
bab'ble  (b5b'’l),  v.  i.  ;  bab'bled  (-’Id) ;  bab'bling.  [Cf. 
LG.  babbeln ,  D.  babbelen,  G.  bapjieln ,  bappern,  F.  babiller, 


az'o-tite,  n.  Chem.  A  nitrite. 

Rare. 

az  o-tom'e-ter,  n.  [a  z  o  t  e  +  i 
-meter.)  Chem.  A  nitrometer. 
&-zo'toa8,  a.  Nitrous  ;  as,  azo¬ 
tow*  acid.  Rare. 
a-zo'tn-ret.  n.  [azote  4-  -uret.1 
Chem.  Nitride.  Obs 
A  zo'tns  (a-zo't«6).  Bib. 
a-zox'a-zole.  n.  Org.  Chem.  = 
FURAZANE. 

Az'ra-il.  Var.  of  Azrael. 
Az're-el  (&z'rP-f-l),  n.  D.  Bib. 
Az'ri-el  ( tlz'r'T-Sl),  ».  Bib. 
Az'ri-kam  (ftz'rt-klra  :  fiz-rl'- 
k&m).  Bib. 

A-zu'ba.  A-zu'bah(d-zfl'bd),  n. 
THeb.  'Azuba-h.)  Lit.,  deserted  ; 
iorsaken  ;  —  fern.  prop.  name. 
a'zn-le'Jo  (a'th6o-la'h5  ;  2(58, 
89),  n.  [Sp.,  fr.  azul  blue.  See 
azure.]  An  ornamental  enam¬ 
eled  earthenware  tile  of  Span¬ 
ish  make,  decorated  in  rich 
colors,  originally  in  blue, 
az'u-line  (ftz'fi-lln  ;  -len),  n. 
Also  -lln.  [Sp.  azul  blue  + 
-ine. 1  See  dye. 

az-ul'mlc,  a.  [azo-  -f  uZmtc.J 
Chem.  Designating  a  brown  sub¬ 
stance,  aznimic  acid,  C4H5ON5, 
formed  by  reaction  between  cy¬ 
anogen  and  aqueous  ammonia. 
&-zum''bre  (a-thdom'bra  ;  a- 
Boom'- ;  268),  n.  [Sp.]  See 
measure. 

A'zur  (a'ztZrL  Bib.  [/?»7>.| 
Az'u-ran  ( ttz'fl-r&n ;  a-zfl  'rftn ).  | 


az'ure,  v.  t.  To  color  blue, 
a-zu're-an  (d-zQ'r5-dn),  a. 
Azure.  Rare. 

az'ured  (ftzh'flrd  ;  a'zhflrd).  a. 
Of  an  azure  color  ;  sky-blue. 
“  The  azured  harebell.”  Shak. 
a-zu're-ous  (d-zQ'r$-us),  a. 
Azure.  Rare. 

az'urn  (&zh'urn  ;  a'zhtfrn),  a. 
[Cf.  azurine.1  Azure.  Obs. 
az'ur-y  (ttzh'O-rT  ;  a'zhfl-rT),  »». 
Azure  color.  Obs. 
az'ur-y,  a.  Azure  or  somewhat 
azure  ;  blue  ;  bluish. 
azy-gom'a-tou8  (az'T-gSm'd- 
tfie).  a.  [a-  not  4-  zygoma.) 
Without  zygomatic  arches, 
az'y-gos  (az't-gbs),  a.  Anat. 
azygous.  —  n.  Any  azygous 
part ;  esp.,  an  azygous  vein, 
a-zy'go-sperm  (<£-zT'g<VBpftrm), 
n.  ( azygous  4-  sperm. j  Bot.  An 
azygospore. 

a-zym'ic  (d-zTm'fk ;  -zYm'Tk), 
a.  Azymous. 

az'y-mite  C&z'T-mTt'),  n.  [Cf.  F. 
azymite.)  Eccl.  Hist.  One  who 
uses  unleavened  Eucharistic 
bread  ;  —  a  name  of  reproach 
iven  orig.  in  the  11th  century 
y  the  members  of  the  Eastern 
Church  to  those  of  the  Western 
Church.  Cf.  prozymite. 
Az'zah  (ttz'd).  Bib. 
Az'zan(-ftn).  Bib. 
az'zle  tooth  (&z'’l).  Dial.  Eng. 
var.  of  AXLE  TOOTH. 

Az'zur  (ttz'wr).  Bib. 


B 

B/-.  Abbr.  Com.  Bag;  bale. 
ba(bfl),  n.  [Egyptian.]  Egimt. 
Rehg.  The  soul,  represented  by 
a  bird  with  human  head,  bud- 
osedto  leave  the  body  atdeatn, 
ut  expected  eventually  to  re¬ 
turn,  and,  if  the  body  he  pre¬ 
served  (together  with  the  c//w,the 
transfigured  soul  or  intelligence, 
and  tne  ka,  or  genius  of  the 
body),  to  revivify  it.  See  soul. 
ba.  '  +  BAA,  bo. 
ba,  r.  t.  [Cf.  OF.  baer  to  open  the 
mouth,  F.  bayer.)  To  kiss.  Obs. 
ba’  (ba  ;  b&).  Scot.  var.  of  ball. 
Ba.  Chem.  (no  period,  Ba). 
Symbol  for  barium. 

Ba-  See  Bantu. 

B.  A.  Abbr.  Bachelor  of  Arts  ; 
Bachelor  of  Agriculture  (better 
B  Agr.)  ;  British  Academy  ; 
British  America  ;  British  Asso¬ 
ciation  ( for  the  Advancement  of 
Science). 

baad.  Obs.  var  of  bade ,  pret.  of 
bid,  v.  t. 

baake.  bake. 
baal.  4  bale. 

|]  baal,  bail,  bale  (bal).  adv.  5f 
interj.  [  Aboriginal  Australian, 
Port  Jackson  dialect.]  No  ;  not. 
New  South  Wales  Bush 
Ba'a-la  (ha'd-la).  D.  Bib. 
Ba'a-lah  ( ba'd-la).  Bib. 
Ba'a-lam  (ba'a-l&m).  D.  Bib. 


Ba'aL&th  ( -1  Ath ) .  Bib.  [Bib. I 

Ba'al-ath-be'er  (-be'?r;  -her'). 
Ba  al-be'rith  (ba'dl-be'rlth), 
n.  [Heb.  ba'al  berith  the  Lord 
of  the  covenant.]  Bib.  The  god 
of  Shechem  ;  —  known  also  as 
El-berith. 
baald.  bold. 

Ba'al-e  (ba'u-le).  Bib. 
ba'al-fire' (ba'dl-flr').  Var.  of 

BALEFIRE. 

Ba'al-gad  (-gad).  Bib. 

Ba  al-ha'mon  (-ha'mOn).  Bib. 
Ba  al-ha'nan  (-ha'n&n  ).  Bib. 
Ba  al-ha'sor  (-ha'sCr).  D.  Bib. 
Ba  al-ha'zor  (-zor).  Bib. 

Ba  al-her'mon  (-hQr'inQn).  Bib. 
Ba'al-i  (ba'd-liL  Bib. 

Ba  al-i'a  (ba'd-li'd).  D.  Bib. 
Ba  al-i'a-da  (-ll'd-dd).  D.  Bib. 
Ba'al-im  (ba'd-lTm),  n.t  Heb. 
pi.  of  Baal. 

Ba'a-lis  (ba'd-lYs).  Bib. 
ba  al  ma' on  (ba'dl-ma'Bn). 
D.  Bib. 

Ba  al-me'on(ba/'/l-m§'5n).  Bib. 
Ba  al-pe'or  (-pe'Sr),  u.  [Heb. 
Ba'al-Peor.  1  Bib.  The  Moabite 
local  god  of  Peor  ;  —  also  used 
in  the  Old  Testament  as  a  place 
name,  probably  an  abbreviation 
of  Beth-Baal-Peor. 

Ba  al-pe-ra'zlm  (-pf-ra'zYm  ; 
-pfr'd-zTm).  Bib.  IZ).  Bib. I 
Ba  al-phar'a-eim  (-fftr'd-sYm).  | 
Ba  al-sal'i-aai-sal'Y-sa).  D.  Bib. 
Ba  al-Bhal'i-sha  (-shal'i-shd). 
Bib.  ' 


Ba  al-ta'mar  (-ta'miir).  Bib. 
Ba  ol-tha'mar  (-tha'miir).  D. 
Bib. 

Ba  al-ze'bub(-ze'bfib<),n.  [Heb. 
ba'al-zebub,  lord  of  flies.]  Bib. 
See  Baal. 

Ba  al-ze'phon  (-ze'ffln).  Bib. 
baan  (ban).  Obs.  or  dial.  var. 
Of  BONE,  BOUN. 

Ba'a-na  ( ba'<i-nd).  Bib. 
Ba'a-nah  (ba'd-nd).  Bib. 

Ba  a  ni'as  (-nl'rts).  Bib. 
Ba'an-ite  (ba'rfn-Yt).  Eccl. 
Hist.  One  of  a  party  among  the 
Paulicians  ;  —  so  called  from 
Baanes  (d.  801),  its  leader.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  some  writers  he  prac¬ 
ticed  gross  immorality, 
baar.  Var.  of  ba  ii  a  r.  See 

WEIGHT. 

baar.  bare. 

Ba'a-ra  (ba'a-rd).  Bib. 

baas.  +  base. 

baas  (bas  ;  bds),  n.  [D.,  mas¬ 
ter.]  1.  A  Dutch  skipper. 

2.  Master  :  boss.  So  Africa. 
Ba'a-sa  (  ba'd-sd).  D.  Bib. 

Ba  a-se'iah  (-se'yd;  -sl'd).  Bib. 
Ba'a-sha  ( ha'd-shd).  Bib. 

Ba  a-si'ah  (-sl'd).  Bib. 

baast.  Obs.  p.  p.  of  baste. 

baate.  4  bate. 

bab  (dial.  bAb).  Obs.  or  dial. 

Eng.  var.  of  babe. 

bab  (bib),  n.  Sr  v.  i.  Dial.  Eng. 

and  Scot.  var.  of  bob.  —  bab'- 

ber,  «. 

Bab  (bab),  n.  [Per.]  Lit.,  gate  ; 


—  a  title  given  to  the  founder  of 
Babism,  and  taken  from  that  of 
Bab-ud-Din,  assumed  bv  him. 
ba'ba' (bii'ba').  Child's  var.  of 
papa. 

ba'ba  (ba'hii),  n.  [Cf.  Hind,  fc 
Per.  baba  father.]  A  baby  ;  a 
child.  India. 

Ba'ba  (ba'bii),  n.  [Slavic  baba 
old  woman.]  Slav.  Myth.  A 
thunder  witen,  grandmother  of 
the  Devil. 

Baba,  All.  See  Ai  i  Baba. 
ba'ba-co-ote  ( bd'ba-k5-flt),  n. 
[Malagasy  babakoto.  Oaf.  E.  D.  1 
A  large  Madagascan  short-taileu 
lemur  (Indri  orcvicavdatus). 
ba-bai'  (bd-l)I'),  interj.  [Gr. 
fiafiai.)  An  interjection  of  sur¬ 
prise  or  exultation. 

Babai !  Great  Bacchus  calls  me 
forth  to  dance.  Shelley. 

ba'ba-kote  (ba'bii-k5t),  ba'ba- 
ko'to  (-k5't(5).  Vars.  of  baba- 
coote. 

n  ba-ba'ye  (ba-bii'ya),  n.  Sr  a. 
[Tag.]  A  woman  ;  female. 
PhU.  I. 

bab'ber  (bdb'Sr).  Dial.  Eng. 
var.  of  BOBBER. 

bab'ber-llpped',  a.  Having 
thick  protruding  lips.  Obs. 
bab'bie  (bftb'Y  ;  bab'Y).  Scot, 
and  dial.  var.  of  baby. 
bab'bln.  4  bavin.  [bitt.I 
bab'blt.  Erroneous  for  bab-| 
bab'bla-tive.  a.  Disposed  to 
babble  ;  loquacious. 
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It .  babbol are  ;  prob.  orig.,  to  keep  saying  ba ,  imitative  of  a 
child  learning  to  talk.]  1.  To  utter  words  indistinctly  or 
unintelligibly ;  to  utter  inarticulate  sounds ;  as,  a  child 
babbles. 

2-  To  talk  incoherently ;  to  utter  unmeaning  words. 

3.  To  talk  idly  or  fatuously  ;  to  talk  thoughtlessly,  as  in 
telling  secrets  ;  to  chatter  ;  prate. 

4-  To  make  a  continuous  murmuring  noise,  as  shallow 
water  running  over  stones. 

In  every  babbling  brook  he  finds  a  friend.  Wordsworth. 
6-  Of  hounds,  to  give  tongue  too  freely  or  without  reason 
in  the  field. 

Syn.  —  Prate,  prattle,  chatter,  gossip.  See  chat. 
bab'ble  (b5b'’l),  v.  t.  1.  To  utter  in  an  indistinct  or  inco¬ 
herent  way  ;  to  repeat,  as  words  or  phrases,  in  a  childish 
or  unreasoning  way. 

These  [words]  he  used  to  babble  fn  all  companies.  Arbuthnot. 
2.  To  disclose  by  too  free  talk,  as  a  secret, 
bab'ble,  n.  1.  Idle  talk;  senseless  prattle;  gabble; 
twaddle.  “This  is  mere  moral  babble.'"  Milton. 

It  is  an  unpardonable  misunderstanding  of  the  dignity  and 
seriousness  of  childhood  to  offer  it  babble ,  when  it  asks  only 
simplicity.  Porter  MacCUntock. 

2.  Inarticulate  speech  ;  constant  or  confused  murmur. 

The  babble  of  our  young  children.  Darwin. 

As  it  stole  onward,  the  streamlet  kept  up  a  babble ,  kind,  quiet, 
soothing,  but  melancholy.  Hawthorne. 

^ab'bler  (bSb'ler),  n.  1.  One  who  babbles. 

Great  babblers ,  or  talkers,  are  not  fit  for  trust.  L' Estrange. 

2.  A  hound  that  gives  tongue  too  freely  in  the  field. 

3.  Any  of  numerous  birds  having  loud  chattering  notes, 
esp.  those  of  the  Timaliidae,  an  Old  World,  mostly  tropical, 
oscine  family  having  short  wings  and  a  thrushlike  bill, 
lab'bling  (-ling),  p.  a.  tfc  vb.  n.  from  babble.  —  bab'- 
bling-ly,  adv. 

babbling  thrush,  any  of  several  thrushlike  babblers,  as 
those  of  the  genus  Timalia.  —  b.  warbler,  the  lesser  white- 
throat  of  Europe. 

Bab'cock  test  (bSb'kbk).  [After  Dr.  S.  M.  Babcock ,  Amer¬ 
ican  chemist. J  A  test  for  determining  the  butter  value  of 
milk  by  treating  the  milk  with  acid  and  whirling  it,  by 
means  of  a  centrifugal  apparatus  (Babcock  tester),  in  a  bottle 
•  with  a  long  graduated  neck  (Babcock  bottle).  The  fat  is 
brought  to  the  top  and  its  amount  may  be  read  off  directly, 
babe  (bab),  n.  [ME.  babe,  bab,  baban  ;  cf.  ba,  babble,  also 
Ir.  bab,  baban,  babe,  W.  baban,  niaban.~\  1.  An  infant ;  a 
young  child  of  either  sex  ;  a  baby. 

2-  A  doll  for  children.  Obs.  Spenser. 

babe  in  the  wood,  a  person  in  the  stocks.  Obs.  Slang. 

“  Let ’s  see  if  being  a  ‘  babe  in  the  wood  ’  wron’t  be  enough  to 
bring  him  to  reason.”  The  slang  term  for  occupants  of  the 
stocks  was  quite  suggestive  enough  to  produce  instant  result. 

P.  L.  Ford. 

Babes  in  the  Wood.  See  Children  in  the  Wood ,  under  child. 
Ba'bel  (ba'bel),  n.  [Heb.  Babel,  the  name  of  the  capital 
of  Babylonia  ;  in  Genesis  associated  with  the  idea  of  “  con¬ 
fusion.”]  1.  The  city  and  tower  in  the  land  of  Shinar, 
where  the  confusion  of  languages  is  related,  in  the  book  of 
Genesis,  to  have  occurred.  According  to  modern  higher 
critics  tne  account  of  the  Tower  of  Babel  probably  either 
alludes  vo,  or  was  occasioned  by,  the  decay  and  fall  of  some 
ancient  Semitic  temple  tower  (zikkurat),  such  as  that  at 
Birs  Nimrud  (modern  Borsippa)  or  that  of  the  great  temple 
at  Babylon. 

2.  Fig.:  A  structure  impossibly  lofty  ;  a  visionary  scheme. 

3.  [often  l.  c.]  A  place  or  scene  of  noise  and  confusion  ;  a 
confused  mixture  of  sounds,  as  of  voices  or  languages. 

That  babel  of  strange  heathen  languages.  Hammond. 
The  grinding  babel  of  the  street.  Stevenson. 

bab'er-y  (bab'er-T),  n.  [Peril,  orig.  for  baboonery.  Cf. 
baboon,  and  also  babe.]  Grotesque  ornamentation  or  figure, 
as  in  carved  work  or  illustrations  of  books  ;  a  fantastic  con¬ 
ceit.  Obs.  “  Painted  babeip."  Sir  P.  Sidriey. 

Ba'bhan  (ba'bdn),  n.  A  Hindu  of  a  high  caste  of  the  Aryo- 
Dravidian  ethnic  type,  dwelling  mainly  in  Bihar. 

Bab  i-a'na  (bSb'T-a'na),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  D.  of  South  Africa; 
cf.  D.  babiaan  baboon; — so  named  because  baboons  eat 
the  bulbs.]  Bot.  A  large  genus  of  South  African  bulbous 
iridaceous  herbs,  having  lanceolate,  sword-shaped  leaves, 
and  showy  red  or  yellow,  scattered,  spicate  flowers.  They 
are  frequently  cultivated.  Also  [/.  e.],  a  plant,  bulb,  or 
flower  of  this  genus. 

ba'bies’ -breath'  (ba'btz-brgth'),  n.  Also  ba'by’s-breath'. 
a  A  tall  European  6ilenaceous  plant  ( Gypsophila  panicu- 
lata ),  often  cultivated  in  the  United  States  for  its  clusters 
of  small  fragrant  white  or  pink  flowers,  b  Any  one  of 
several  other  plants  having  delicately  scented  flowers,  as 
the  grape  hyacinth,  wild  madder  ( Galium  7 nollugo),  and 
Androstephium  ccerulenm. 

bab'ing-ton  ite  (bSb'Tng-tim-It),  n.  [After  William  Bab- 
ington,  English  mineralogist.]  A  greenish  black  silicate  of 
iron,  manganese,  and  calcium,  occurring  in  triclinic  crys¬ 
tals.  It  belongs  to  the  pyroxene  group.  H.,  5.5-6.  Sp.  gr., 
3.35-3.37. 

Bab'ing  ton’s  Plot  or  conspiracy  (bab'Tng-tuuz).  Eng. 
Hist.  A  plot  (1586),  led  by  Anthony  Babington,  to  assassi¬ 
nate  Queen  Elizabeth  and  place  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots, 
upon  the  throne.  It  led  to  Mary’s  imprisonment  at  Fotli- 
eringay,  and  subsequent  trial  and  execution.  Babington 
and  his  fellow-conspirators  were  executed, 
bab  i  rous'sd,  babi-rus[sa  (bSb'T-roo'sd  ;  ba'bT-),  n.  [F. 
babiroussa,  fr.  Malay  bdbi  hog  -)-  rusa  deer.]  A  large 
hoglike  quadruped  ( Babirussa  babyrussa)  of  the  East 


Babiroussa. 


Indies,  sometimes  domesticated.  The  upper  canine  teeth  or 
tusks  of  the 
male  are  large 
and  recurved, 
coming  out 
through  the 
lips. 

Bab'lsmi  bab'- 
tz’m),  Bab'i 
ism  (bab'e- 
lz’m),  n.  The 
doctrine  of  a 
modern  reli¬ 
gious  panthe¬ 
istical  sect  in 
Persia,  which 

was  founded,  about  1844,  by  Mirza  Ali  Mohammed  ibn 
Radiiik  (1820-1850),  who  assumed  the  title  of  Bab-ud-Din 
(Per.,  Gate  of  the  Faith).  Babism  is  a  mixture  of  Mo¬ 
hammedan,  Christian,  Jewish,  and  Parsi  elements.  This 
doctrine  forbids  concubinage  and  polygamy,  and  frees  wo¬ 
men  from  many  of  the  degradations  imposed  upon  them 
among  the  orthodox  Mohammedans.  Mendicancy,  the  use 
of  intoxicating  liquors  and  drugs,  and  slave  dealing,  are 
forbidden  ;  asceticism  is  discountenanced.  —  Bab'ist,  n. 

ba'boo,  ba'bu  (ba'boo),  n.  [Hind.  babu.~\  A  Hindu  gen¬ 
tleman  ;  a  Hindu  title  answering  to  Mr.  or  Esquire  ;  also, 
a  native  clerk  who  writes  English  ;  —  often  applied  dispar¬ 
agingly  to  any  native  having  more  or  less  education  in  Eng¬ 
lish.  —  ba'boo-dom  (-dum),  n.  —  ba'boo  ism  1  -Tz’m),  n. 

ba  boon'(  bS-booii'),  n.  [ME.  babewin,  baboin,  fr.F.  babouin , 
or  LL.  babewynus,  fr.  F.  ba- 
boue  grimace,  of  uncertain 
origin.]  1  A  grotesque  fig¬ 
ure  in  architectural  or  deco¬ 
rative  work.  Obs. 

2.  Any  of  certain  large  Old 
World  apes  constituting  Pa- 
pio  (syn.  Cynocephalus)  and 
allied  genera .  Baboons  have 
doglike  muzzles,  large  canine 
teeth,  cheek  pouches,  a  short 
tail,  and  naked  callosities  on 
the  buttocks.  They  inhabit 
Africa  and  Arabia.  See  man¬ 
drill,  chacma,  and  drill. 


Chacma  Baboon  (Pupio  por- 
camus). 


ba-boon'er  y  (-er-T),  n.  1.  Baboons  collectively. 

2.  Baboonish  condition  or  behavior.  Marryat. 

ba-boosh'  |  (ba-boosh'),  n.  [Ar.  babush ,  fr.  Per. papush  : 
ba-bouche' I  cf.  F.  babouche.]  A  kind  of  Oriental  slipper 
made  without  heel  or  quarters. 

Ba-bou'vism  (bd-bob'vTz’m),  n.  [F.  babouvisme.']  A  sys¬ 
tem  of  absolute  equality  of  all  people  and  communism  of 
all  property  advocated  by  Francois  Emile  Babeuf  (executed 
1797),  a  French  Revolutionist.  —  Ba-bOU'vlst  (-vTst),  n. 
ba  bul'  (ba-bool' ;  ba'bool),  n.  [Per.  babul  a  species  of 
mimosa.]  1.  Any  of  several  gum-yielding  trees  of  the 
genus  Acacia;  specifically,  the  Egyptian  thorn  (.4.  v era). 
2.  a  The  pods  of  A.  scorpioides  (known  as  neb-neb),  or  its 
astringent  bark,  both  of  which  are  used  for  tanning,  b 
The  gum  produced  by  this  tree.  See  amrad  gum. 
ba'by  (ba'bT),  n. ;  pi.  babies  (-biz).  [Dim.  of  babe.] 

1.  An  infant  of  either  sex  ;  a  babe  ;  —  formerly  applied  to 
any  child,  now  usually  only  to  an  infant  in  arms. 

2.  A  doll.  Obs. 

3.  The  minute  reflection  which  one  sees  of  one’s  self  in 
the  pupil  of  another's  eye.  Obs.  or  Archaic. 

She  clung  about  his  neck,  gave  him  ten  kisses. 

Toyed  with  his  locks,  looked  babies  in  his  eyes  Neyrvood. 

4  pi.  Pictures  in  books;  peril,  originally  decorative  cu- 
pids,  etc.  Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 

5  A  person  or  thing  baby  like  in  character,  size,  or  the 
like  ;  as  :  a  A  childish  or  simple  adult,  b  A  very  young 
animal,  c  The  jack  in  the  game  of  bowls. 

ba'by,  a.  Like  or  pertaining  to  a  baby,  as  in  size,  age,  shape, 
character,  or  the  like ;  as,  baby  jib  topsail,  the  smallest  jib 
topsail ;  baby  bells,  baby  swans,  baby  figure,  etc. 
ba'by,  V.  t. ;  ba'bied  (-bid);  ba'by-ing.  1.  To  treat  as  a 
baby  ;  to  humor  ;  fondle.  Young. 

2  I11  various  games,  as  polo  and  football,  to  play  (the  ball) 
with  gentle  strokes  so  as  to  avoid  losing  control  of  it. 
baby  act-  The  act  of  a  baby ;  an  act  childishly  weak  ;  the 
act  of  an  infant  or  minor  at  law;  also, act, or  statute,  exempt¬ 
ing  from  liability,  as  for  infancy  or  limitation  of  time  ;  — 
chiefly  used  with  an  implication  of  cowardice  or  baseness  ; 
as,  to  plead  the  baby  act,  to  set  up  inexperience,  weakness, 
legal  infancy,  or  the  like,  as  an  excuse  or  defense.  Colloq. 
baby  blue  A  light  tint  of  blue. 

ba'by  blue'-eyes  A  delicate  Californian  hydrophyl- 
laceous  plant  ( Nemophila  insignis)  having  blue  flowers 
marked  with  black  spots.  It  is  often  cultivated, 
baby  bottle  A  bottle  holding  less  than  half  a  pint.  Brit. 
baby  farm  A  place  where  nursing  and  care  of  babies  are 
offered  for  hire.  —  baby  farmer  —  baby  farming 
ba'by  house'  (-hous'),  n.  A  place  for  children's  dolls  and 
dolls’  furniture  ;  hence,  a  weather  house, 
ba'by  ish,  a.  Like  a  baby;  childish;  puerile;  simple. — 
ba'by  ish  ly,  a</u. —ba'by -Ish  ness.  n. 
baby  jumper  A  hoop  or  frame  suspended  by  an  elastic 
strap  in  which  a  baby  may  be  held  secure  while  amusing 
itself  by  jumping  on  the  floor. 


baby  laoe.  A  kind  of  narrow  English  pillow  lace,  much 
used  for  trimming. 

Bab'y-lon  (b5b'I-ldn),  n.  A  great  ancient  Semitic  city  in  the 
Euphrates  valley,  which  after  2250  b.  c.  became  the  capital 
of  Babylonia,  whose  empire  (6th  century  b.  c.)  reached  into 
Asia  Minor  and  Egypt.  It  was  a  center  of  the  world’s  com¬ 
merce,  and  of  the  arts  and  sciences ;  and  its  life  was  marked 
by  luxury  and  magnificence.  Hence,  fig.,  any  great  and 
luxurious  city  ;  also,  in  allusion  to  the  Babylonian  captivity 
of  the  Israelites,  a  place  of  captivity  or  exile.  Also,  the  alle¬ 
gorical  Babylon  of  the  Apocalypse,  where  the  name  is  gen¬ 
erally  thought  to  symbolize  Rome. 

Bab  y  lo'ni  an  (-lo'nT-an),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  Baby¬ 
lon  ;  Chaldean;  hence,  fig.:  a  Great ;  vast,  b  Roman  Cath¬ 
olic.  Contemptuous.  Obs.  c  Scarlet,  d  Noisily  confused ; 
tumultuous. 

Babylonian,  or  Babylonish,  captivity  or  exile,  a  The  captiv- 

jty  of  the  Jews  deported  by  Nebuchadrezzar  into  Babylon 
in  597  and  586  b.  c.,  terminating  over  fifty  years  later  with 
the  return  of  many  under  Sheshbazzar  and  later  under 
Ezra,  b  The  residence  of  the  popes  at  Avignon  during  the 
period  1309-77.  —  B.  Era,  the  Era  of  Nabonassar, beginning  747 
b.  c.  —  B.  punctuation  (of  Hebrew  texts).  See  vowel  point.  — 
B.  scale.  Math.,  the  sexagenary  scale.  —  B.  Talmud.  See  Tal¬ 
mud.  —  B.  Targum  on  the  Pentateuch.  See  Targum.  —  B.  Tar- 
gum  on  the  Prophets.  See  Targum.  —  B.  willow.  See  bahan. 
Bab  y  lo'ni  an,  11.  1.  An  inhabitant  of  the  ancient  king- 

dqm  of  Babylonia.  The  originators  of  the  Babylonian  civ¬ 
ilization  are  supposed  by  many  authorities  to  have  been 
the  so-called  Akkadians  or  Sumerians,  of  unknown  origin  ; 
but  very  early  in  history  Semites  of  the  northern  branch 
became  the  dominant  race,  and  so  continued  until  the  Per¬ 
sian  conquest,  539  a.  d.  The  Assyrians  who  for  some  cen¬ 
turies  held  dominion  over  Babylonia  were  closely  allied  to 
them  in  race.  See  Assyrian,  Akkadian. 

Distinctive  of  the  Babylonians ,  although  adopted  by  other 
people,  was  their  mode  of  writing  in  wedgelike  characters,  which, 
however,  is  far  from  representing  the  original  ideographs.  Dis¬ 
tinctive  of  them  especially  were  their  culture,  their  inventive 
genius,  their  intellectual  enterprise,  and  love  of  knowledge. 

Diet,  of  Bible  (Hastings). 

2.  The  language  of  Babylonia,  specimens  of  which  are  pre¬ 
served,  dating  from  3500  b.  c.  Babylonia  possessed  an  ex¬ 
tensive  literature,  chiefly  commercial  and  religious,  writ¬ 
ten  in  cuneiform  characters  upon  tablets  of  baked  clay, 
many  thousands  of  which  are  preserved  in  modern  mu¬ 
seums.  See  Code  of  Hammurabi,  Gilgamesh  Epic,  Semitic. 

3 .  An  astrologer  ;  —  so  called  because  the  Babylonians  were 
famous  for  knowledge  of  astrology.  Cf.  Chald^ean. 

4  A  Roman  Catholic;  —  used  in  contempt.  Obs. 
baby  primrose.  A  true  primrose  ( Primula  forbesii)  na¬ 
tive  of  China,  and  frequently  cultivated  for  its  numerous 
slender  scapes  of  small  pale-lilac  flowers, 
baby  ribbon-  A  narrow  grosgrain  or  satin  ribbon, 
bac  (bSk),  n.  [F.  See  back  a  vat.]  1.  A  broad,  flat-bot¬ 
tomed  ferryboat,  usually  worked  by  a  rope.  Rare. 

2.  A  vat  or  cistern.  See  1st  back,  1. 
ba-ca'ba  (bd-ka'bd),  n.,  bacaba  palm.  [From  native 
name.]  Any  palm  of  the  genus  CEnocarpus,  esp.  CE.  ba¬ 
caba  and  CE.  distichus,  the  drupelike  fruits  of  which  afford 
a  pleasant  beverage. 

bac  a-la'o  (b£k'd-la'o),  n.  [Sp.  bacalao,  bacallao,  codfish.] 

1.  The  codfish. 

2.  (ba'kii-la'o)  A  large  West  Indian  grouper  ( Myctero - 
perca  falcata ),  an  important  food  fish  of  Cuba. 

Bac  buc'  (bak'buk'),  n.  [Heb.  bakhuk  bottle.]  In  Rabe- 
lais]s  “  Pantagruel,”  the  Holy  Bottle,  which  gave  out  in¬ 
decisive  oracles.  Also,  the  priestess  of  the  Bottle.  It  was 
consulted  by  Panurge  as  to  whether  he  ought  to  marry, 
bae'ea  lau're-ate  (bSk'a-lS're-at),  n.  [NL.  baccalaurea - 
tus,  fr.  LL.  baccalaureus  a  bachelor  of  arts,  corrupted  fr. 
baccalaris,  under  the  influence  of  L.  laurvs  laurel.  See 
bachelor.]  1.  The  degree  of  bachelor  conferred  by  uni¬ 
versities  and  colleges.  See  bachelor,  n .,  3. 

2.  A  baccalaureate  sermon.  U.  S. 

bac  ca  lau're-ate,  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  degree  of  bach¬ 
elor  of  arts. 

baccalaureate  sermon,  in  some  American  colleges,  a  sermon 
delivered  as  a  farewell  discourse  to  a  graduating  class. 

Bac  ca-na'rist  (bSk'a-na'rist),  7 1.  Eccl.  Hist.  A  member 
of  the  order  of  Regular  Clerks  of  the  Faith  of  Jesus, 
founded  by  Nicolao  Baccanari  (or  Paccanari)  in  1797,  and 
absorbed  by  the  Society  of  Jesus  in  1814. 

II  bae'ea-rat',  bac  ca  ra'  (bSk'a-ra' ;  F.  ba'ka'ra'),  n.  [F.] 
A  French  game  of  cards  played  by  a  banker  and  punters. 
The  number  of  cards  to  a  hand  is  two,  and  winning  de¬ 
pends  solely  upon  the  pip  values,  a  natural  being  8  or  9, 
or  9  cnly,  tens  and  face  cards  counting  nothing, 
bae'eate  (bSk'at),  a.  [L.  baccatus,  fr.  L.  bacca  berry.] 

1.  Bot.  Pulpy  throughout,  like  a  berry  ;  berrylike. 

2.  Bearing  berries. 

bae'eat-ed  (b5k'at-ed),  a.  1  Bearing  berries. 

2.  Set  or  adorned  with  pearls.  Obs. 

Bac'chae  (bSk'e),  n.pl.  [Gr.  BdK*cu.]  The  maenads,  or 
women  companions  of  Dionysus  (Bacchus)  in  his  jour¬ 
neys  through  the  East ;  also,  the  women  participants  in 
the  Dionysian  festivals.  Euripides’s  tragedy  “The  Bac- 
chae  ”  portrays  the  mythical  introduction  of  the  cult  of 
Dionysus  into  Thebes.  The  god  with  his  maenads  arrives 
at  Thebes  from  the  East  ana  is  imprisoned  by  the  king, 
Pentheus.  The  god  escapes  to  the  mountains,  accom¬ 
panied  by  Agave,  Pentheus’s  mother,  and  other  Theban 
women.  The  king  follows  and  is  torn  to  pieces  by  the 
frenzied  women.  Cf.  maenad. 


bab'ble-ment,  n.  Babble, 
bab'ble-ry.  n.  Babble.  Obs. 
bab'blish,  a.  Babbly.  —  bab'- 
blish-ly,  adv. 

bab'bly,  a.  Full  of  babble, 
bab'by  (bib'Y  ;  bab'l).  Scot, 
and  dial.  Eng.  var.  of  baby. 
babee.  4*  baby. 
babe'hood,  n.  Babyhood, 
babel.  *f*  babble,  bauble. 
Ba'bel  dom  (ba'b^I-dttm),  n. 
Babel-like  state  of  things  ;  noisy 
confusion.  Rare. 
babe'let.  n.  See  -let. 
Ba'bel-ish,  a.  See-isn. 

Ba'bel  ism  (-Tz’m),  n.  Noisy 
confusion  of  speech.  —  Ba'bel- 
lze,  n.  i. 

babelry.  4*  baublery. 
Ba'bes-Ernst'  bod'y  (bii'b?s- 
firnst').  [After  V.  Babes  (Bu¬ 
dapest)  and  II.  C.  Ernst  (Har¬ 
vard  University)-]  Bacteriol. 
A  metachromafic  granule, 
babe ' ship.  n.  See-snip, 
babeurie,  babeuwry.  4*babery. 


babewine.  4*  baboon. 

Ba'bi  ( ba'bT).  Bib. 
babl.  4*  baby. 

Bab'l  ( bab'e),  n.  [See  Babism.] 
A  follower  of  the  Bab. 
ba'bi-an.  4*  baboon. 
ba  biche' (bii'besh'),  n.  [Cana¬ 
dian  French,  fr.  Amer.  Ind. 
ababich.]  Thread  or  thong  made 
of  sinew,  gut,  rawhide,  etc. 
Forth  American. 
babie.  4*  bawbee. 

Ba-bie'ca  (ba-bya'ka).  [Sp.] 
The  Cid's  horse, 
ba'bies’-feet  t  ba'bYz-),  n.  The 
flowering  wintergreen. 
ba'biea’-slippers,  n.  a  The 
bird’s-foot  trefoil,  a.  b  =  ba- 

BIES’-FEET. 

ba'bles’-toea',  n.  =  babies’- 
feet.  [of  Babism. I 

Bab'i-iam  (bab'T-Tz’m ).  Var. | 
babii.  4*  babble,  bai  ble. 
bab'il-lard  <  b&b'T-liird),  n.  [F., 
a  bahblerd  The  lesser  white- 
throat  of  Europe. 


Bab'ing-ton’ s-enrse  (bUb'Tng- 
t«nz),  n.  [After  Charles  Bab¬ 
ington,  English  botanist  who 
introduced  it.]  The  water  weed 
Philotria  canadensis. 
ba'bi-on,  n.  (Cf.  F.  babion  a 
kind  of  small  monkey,  and  E. 
baboon.']  A  baboon.  Obs. 
babish.  r.  t.  [OF.  bauhir.]  To 
treat  with  scoffing.  Obs. 
bab'ish  (  bab'Tsh),  a.  Babyish. 
—  bab'ished  ( -Tsht  ),;>.  a.  —  fcab'- 
iah-lv,  adr.  —  bab'ish-ness,  n. 
bab'l.  Babble.  Ref.  Bp. 
bab'lah  (  bab'lii),  11.  =  babul. 
bab'ld.  Babbled.  Ref.  Sp. 
babie.  4*  babble,  bauble. 
babler.  4*  babbler. 
babli-am  'i-ny  ( b&b'lT-ttm'T-nT), 
n.  A  babbler.  Nonce  word. 
baboin.  4*  baboon. 
ba-bool'.  Var.  of  babul. 
ba-boon'ish.  a.  See-isn.  [bul.| 
ba-boot'  ( bii-bobt'),  n.  The  ba-| 
babound.  4*  baboon. 

II  ba'boy  (bii'bwe),  n.  Also  ba- 


buy'.  [Tag.]  The  pig  ; —often 
used  in  contempt.  Phil.  1. 
bab'-root  ,  bab’s'-root  ,  a.  An 
aromatic  fabaceous  plant  (Pso¬ 
ralen  pedunculata)  01  the  south¬ 
eastern  United  States,  whose 
root  has  tonic  properties, 
ba'bu  (ba'boo).  Var.  of  baboo. 
baVu-i'na  (b&b'fl-T'nA),  n. 
(NL.l  A  female  baboon, 
babulle.  4*  bauble. 
ba'burd,  n.  Sr  a.  [F.  bQhord.] 
Larboard.  Obs.  Scot. 
babwyn.  4*  baboon. 
ba'by-dom.  n  See  -dom. 
baby  fern.  The  maidenhair 
spleenwort. 

ba'by-hood,  w.  See  -hood. 
ba'by-i8m  (-Tz’m),  n.  See -ism. 
Bab'y-lo'ni-a  (bftb'T-15'nT-d),  n. 
See  Babylon. 

Bab  y-lon'ic  (-15n'Yk),  Bab'y- 
lon  'i-Cal  ( -T-k<?  1 ),  a.  Babylo¬ 
nian.  —  Bab  v-lon'i-cal-ly,  adv. 
Bab'y-lo'nish  (-lo'nTsh),  a.  = 
Babylonian. 


Bab'y-lon-ism  (-Idn-Tz’m),  n. 
1.  Popery  ;  — used  opprobrious- 
ly.  Obs.  [or  usage.  I 

2\  A  Babylonian  word,  idiom, | 
Bab'y-lon-ite  (-It),  n.  The  char¬ 
acter  used  in  the  Babylonian 
cuneiform  inscriptions. 
Bab'y-lon-ize  (-Iz),  v.  t.  To 
make  Babylonian.  Rare. 
ba'by-ol'a-try,  n.  \baby  4-  -la- 
try.]  Child  worship, 
baby  pin.  A  kind  of  small  orna¬ 
mental  bar  pin. 
babyrouessa.  4*  babiroussa. 
ba'by-ship,  n.  See -ship. 
baby  threader.  A  coarse  blunt- 
pointed  needle, 
bac.  4*  back. 

Ba'ca  (ba'kd).  Bib. 
ba^a-la'o  bird  (bak'd-lli'5). 
A  guillemot.  Newfoundland. 
bacare.  4*  back  a  re. 

II  ba-cau'an  (bii-kou'an),  n. 
[Tag.]  Any  of  various  Asiatic 
mangroves  (genera  Rhizophora, 
Bimgu i era ,  Ceid ops,  etc . ) .  Phil. I. 


Bac'ba-car  ( b&k'bd-kiir).  D. 
Bib. 

bac  ba-ki'ri  (b&k'bd-ke'r?),  n. 
[From  the  sounds  made  by  it.] 
A  short-winged  South  African 
shrike  (Telephonus  baebakiri). 
baebite.  4*  backbite. 
bacbon.  4*  backbone. 
bae'ea  ( bak'd),  n. ;  L.pl.  bac- 
c.E(-se).  [L.  baca,  bacca.]  Bot. 
A  berry. 

bac-ca'ceoua  (bd-ka'shus),  a. 
Like  a  bacca,  or  berry  ;  baccate, 
bac'ca-laur,  n.  Obs.  equiv.  of 
bachelor. 

bacca-lau're-an  (bak'd-ld'rC- 
rtn),  a.  [See  baccalaureate.] 
Of  or  distinctive  of  a  bachelor, 
bac'ca-lau'ri-an.  Var.  of  bac- 
calaurean.  Rare. 
baccalio.  4*  bacalao. 
bae'ear.  Var.  of  bacchar. 
bac-ca're  (ba-ka'r8  ;  bak'ar). 
See  backare. 

bac'ca-rla  (bak'd-rTs).  Var.  of 
bacchar. 


food,  fobt ;  out,  oil ;  chair  ;  go  ;  sing,  iqk  ;  *feen,  thin ;  nature,  verdure  (250) ;  k  =r  ch  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144) ;  boN ;  yet ;  zh  =  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Guide. 
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bac'cha  nal  (bak'd-ndl),  a.  [L.  Bacchanalia,  fr.  Bacchus. 
See  Bacchus.]  Of  or  relating  to  Bacchus  or  the  Baccha¬ 
nalia  ;  bacchanalian. 

bac'cha  nal.  n.  1.  A  devotee  of  Bacchus;  one  who  cele¬ 
brates  the  Bacchanalia ;  hence,  a  reveler  ;  a  carouser. 
“  Tipsy  bacchanals .”  Shak. 

2.  pi.  The  Bacchanalia;  hence,  {sing.)  drunken  revelry'; 
carousal ;  also,  a  bacchanalian  song  or  dance. 

Bac  cha-na'ii-a  (-na'lT-a),  n.  pi.  [L.,  neut.  pi.  fr.  Bac- 
chanalis.  See  bacchanal.]  1.  A  festival  of  Bacchus  cel¬ 
ebrated  by  the  Romans  every  three  years  with  an  orgiastic 
procession  at  night.  The  licentiousness  to  which  it  gave 
rise  caused  its  prohibition  in  186  B.  c.  Cf.  Liberalia. 

2.  [/.  c.]  Hence,  a  drunken  feast ;  an  orgiastic  revel. 
bac'cha-na'11-an  (-ftn),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  festival  of 
Bacchus ;  relating  to,  given  to,  or  characterized  by,  revel¬ 
ing  and  drunkenness. 

Even  bacchanalian  madness  has  its  charms.  Cowper. 
—  n.  A  bacchanal.  —  bac  cha  na'li  an  ism  (-Tz’m),  n.  — 

bac  cha-na'li  an  ly,  adv. 

bac'cha  nal  ize  (b5k'd-nal-iz),  v.  i.  ct*  t.  To  turn  into,  or 
indulge  in,  a  bacchanal.  —  bac  cha-nal  i-za'tion  (-nSl'T- 
za'shwn ;  -i-za'-),  n. 

bac'chant  (bXk'ant),  n.  [L.  bacchans ,  - antis ,  p.  pr.  of 
bacchari  to  celebrate  the  festival  of  Bacchus.]  A  devotee 
who  takes  part  in  the  orgiastic  worship  of  Bacchus  ;  hence, 
a  bacchanal ;  a  reveler.  —  bac'chant,  a. 
bac  chante'  (ba-kant';  bXk'ant;  bd-k5n'te  ;  277;  see  note 
below),  n.  [F.]  A  maenad  or  a  woman  devotee  of  Bacchus. 
See  Baccha:,  malnad  ;  cf.  Dionysus. 

KIP"  This  is  the  French  form  of  the  word,  and  properly 
nas  but  two  syllables,  although  often  pronounced  with 
three  in  ignorance  or  disregard  of  the  etymology.  The 
Italian  form  is  baccante  (three  syllables).  The  plural,  bac¬ 
chantes,  is  often  pronounced  bd-k5n'tez,  as  if  Latin, 
bac'cha-ris  (bSk'a-rTs),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  L.  baccar ,  bacchar , 
baccaris ,  a  plant  with  a  fragrant  root,  Gr.  ^a/c/capt?,  /3d*- 
Xapt?,  a  kind  of  plant.]  1.  Bacchar.  Obs. 

2.  [cap.]  Bot.  A  very  large  genus  of  American  dioecious 
asteraceous  shrubs  or  small  trees,  chiefly  tropical.  They 
have  alternate  aromatic  or  resinous  leaves  and  rather 
showy  panicled  or  corymbose  heads  of  tubular  and  radiate 
flowers.  B.  halimifolia,  the  groundsel,  B.  artemisioides, 
and  other  species  possess  medicinal  properties. 

Bac'chic  (bSk'Tk)  1  a.  [L.  Bacchicus,  Gr.  Ba*xi*<><;-] 
Bac'chi  cal  (-T-kdl)  )  Of  or  pert,  to  Bacchus  or  his  rites  ; 
hence  [often  /.  c.],  jovial,  or  riotous,  with  intoxication. 
Bacchic,  or  Dionysiac,  amphora,  an  amphora  or  vase  bearing 
scenes  from  the  festivals  or  myths  of  Bacchus. 

H  bac-chi'US  (bd-ki'?7s),  n.  ;  pi.  -chii  (-ki'I).  [L.  Bac- 

chius  (pes),  Gr.  6  Ba*xet°s  (sc.  n ou?  foot).]  Pros.  A  met¬ 
rical  foot  of  one  short  syllable  and  two  long  ones  — ). 
Bac'chus  (bSk'ws),  n.  [L.,  fr.  Gr.  Bd?cx0«-]  Class.  Myth. 
&  Relig.  The  god  of  wine  ;  Dionysus  (which  see), 
bac'cl-form  (b£k'sT-f6rm),  a.  [L.  bacca  berry  -j-  -form.'] 
Having  the  form  of  a  berry. 

bac-civ'o-rous  (bSk-siv'd-rus),  a.  [L.  bacca  berry  -f-  -w- 
rous.]  Eating,  or  subsisting  on,  berries. 

Bach'a-rach  (bSk'd-rik  ;  baK'«-raK),  n.  A  kind  of  Rhine 
wine  made  in  the  neighborhood  of  Bacharach. 
bach'e  lor  (b8cli'e-ler),  n.  [OF.  bacheler  young  man,  F. 
bachelier  (cf.  Pr.  bacalar ,  Sp.  bachiller,  Pg.  bacharel,  It. 
baccalare),  LL.  baccalaris,  baccalarius,  the  tenant  of  a 
kind  of  farm  called  baccalaria ,  a  soldier  not  old  or  rich 
enough  to  lead  his  retainers  into  battle  with  a  banner,  a 
person  of  an  inferior  academical  degree  aspiring  to  a  doc¬ 
torate.  In  the  latter  sense,  it  was  afterward  changed  to 
baccalaureus.  See  baccalaureate,  n.]  1.  A  knight  who 

followed  the  standard  of  another,  either  because  of  his 
youth  or  of  having  too  few  vassals  of  his  own  ;  hence,  a 
novice  in  arms.  Hence,  also,  a  knight  bachelor  (which  see). 

2.  A  junior  member  of  a  trade  guild  or  city  company.  Obs. 

3.  A  man  (now  also  a  woman)  who  has  taken  the  first  or 
lowest  degree  in  the  liberal  arts,  or  in  some  branch  of  learn¬ 
ing  at  a  college,  school,  or  university;  as,  a  bachelor  of  arts. 
See  gown. 

4.  A  man  of  any  age  who  has  not  married. 

As  merry  ...  an  old  bachelor  as  ever  followed  a  hound.  Irving. 
6.  A  woman  who  has  not  married.  Rare  or  Attributive. 

Old  maids,  or  bachelor  girls,  as  we  much  more  descriptively 
term  them  nowadays.  Current  Literature 

6  a  The  crappie.  b  Sometimes,  any  male  animal,  when 
without  a  mate  during  the  breeding  time  ;  —  esp.  applied 
to  male  fur  seals  three  to  six  or  more  years  old,  which  are 
prevented  from  breeding  by  the  older  males.  These  are 
the  seals  which  may  legally  be  killed  for  their  skins, 
bachelor’s-button,  n.  a  Any  of  several  species  of  Centau- 
rea,  the  flower  heads  of  which  resemble  buttons,  esp.  C.  cya- 
nus ,  the  bluebottle  or  cornflower,  and  C.  nigra,  tne  knap¬ 
weed.  b  Hence :  Any  of  numerous  other  plants  :  as  in 
Europe  the  tall  buttercup,  the  globe  amaranth,  the  ragged 
robin,  chicory,  etc.,  aim  in  the  United  States  the  orange 
milkwort,  blue-eyed  grass  (Sisyrinchium),' etc.,  the  last 
two  being  often  called  also  wUdoachelor's-bulton. 
ba-cil'lar  (bd-sYl'dr ;  bSsT-ldr)  1  a.  [L.  bacillum  little 
bac'il-la  ry  (b5s'T-la-ri)  I  staff.]  a  Rod-shaped ; 
consisting  of  small  rods  or  rodlike  bodies,  b  Bacteriol. 
Pertaining  to  or  resembling  bacilli. 

bacillary,  or  Japanese,  dysentery,  dysentery  due  to  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  a  certain  bacillus  in  the  intestinal  canal. 

Bac  il  la'ri  a'ce  ae  (bSs'T-la'rT-a'se-e),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  fr.  L. 
bacillum  a  small  staff.]  Bot.  A  family  of  thallophytic 
plants  (also  known  as  Diatomacese)  constituting  the  order 
Bacillariales.  —  baoil-la'ri-a'ceous  (-shf/s),  a. 

Bac  ll-la'ri-a'les  (-a'lez),  n.  pi.  [NL.]  Bot.  An  order  of 
minute  unicellular  algae,  the  diatoms,  constituting  with  the 
Desmidiales  the  class  Zygophycete.  They  are  found  in  both 
fresh  and  salt  water  and  on  damp  soil.  See  diatom. 


ba-cil'li-form  (bd-sTl'T-fflrm),  a.  Rod-shaped;  bacillar, 
ba-cil'lus  (-as),  n.  ;  pi.  (sense  2)  -cilli  (-i).  [NL.,  for  L. 

bacillum,  dim.  of  L.  baculutn  stick.]  1.  leap.]  Bacteriol. 
A  very  large  genus  of  rod-shaped  bacteria  of  the  family  Bac- 
teriaceae,  distinguished  from  Bacterium  by  the  presence  of 
flagella.  They  are  found  in  a  wide  variety  of  situations 
and  substances,  and  include  both  harmless  and  pathogenic 
*  species.  Of  the  latter  class  the  most  important  are  B. 
coli,  often  the  cause  of  peritonitis  and  other  abdominal 
affections  ;  B.  typhosus ,  of  typhoid  fever;  B.  tetani ,  of  tet¬ 
anus;  B.  pcstis ,  of  bubonic  plague ;  B.  fesen ,  of  symptom¬ 
atic  anthrax  in  cattle,  sheep,  etc.;  B.  cedematis,  of  malig¬ 
nant  oedema.  Certain  destructive  plant  diseases  are  also 
due  to  parasitic  bacilli,  for  example,  B.  amylovoms,  the 
cause  of  the  blight  of  pear  and  apple.  The  chief  nonpath- 
ogenic  or  beneficial  microorganisms  of  this  genus  are  B. 
mbtilis ,  the  common  hay  bacillus ;  B.  radicicola,  the  root 
tubercle  bacillus  of  leguminous  crops ;  B.  butyricus ,  one  of 
the  bacteria  producing  butyric  acid  in  milk.  B.  vulgaris 
is  the  common  proteus  bacillus  of  putrefying  substances ; 
B.  ellenbachiensis ,  one  of  the  soil  Bacteria,  possesses  the 
power  of  fixing  free  nitrogen. 

2.  Any  individual  or  species  of  this  genus  ;  hence,  any 
rod-shaped  microorganism  resembling  or  related  to  Bacil¬ 
lus  ;  also,  loosely  (esp.  in^d.),  any  of  the  bacteria, 
back  (b5k),  7i.  [D.  bak  tray,  bowl :  cf.  F.  bac.  Cf.  bac, 

basin.]  1.  A  large  shallow  vat ;  a  cistern,  tub,  or  trough, 
used  by  brewers,  distillers,  dyers,  glue  makers,  and  others, 
for  mixing  or  cooling  wort,  holding  water,  hot  glue,  etc. 
2.  A  ferryboat.  See  bac,  1.  Rare. 
back,  n.  [AS.  bsec  ;  akin  to  I  cel.,  Sw.,  &  LG.  bak,  Dan. 
bag,  and  to  OHG.  bahho  ham.  Cf.  bacon.]  1.  In  human 
beings,  the  hinder  part  of  the  body,  extending  from  the 
neck  to  the  end  of  the  spine;  the  corresponding  part  of  the 
body  in  other  vertebrates;  as,  the  back  of  a  horse  or  a  fish. 

2.  This  part  of  the  body  viewred  with  reference  to  some 
special  fact,  as  of  its  capacity  of  bearing  burdens,  its  being 
most  protected  by  the  clothing,  esp.  primitive  clothing,  its 
being  turned  toward  those  left  behind,  etc.  ;  hence,  the 
whole  body  as  the  recipient  of  clothes. 

Clothing  both  for  her  bed  and  back  Wyclxffe. 

3.  The  whole  hinder  part  or  surface  of  a  man’s  body  ;  the 
part  of  anything  on  the  side  opposite  the  front  or  face  ;  the 
hinder  or  rear  part  ;  as,  the  back  of  a  chimney  ;  the  back 
of  the  tongue  ;  the  back  of  the  leg. 

4.  The  entire  upper  (usually  convex)  part  or  surface  of 
any  animal  ;  hence,  the  upper  part  of  anything,  as  opposed 
to  the  inner  or  lower  part ;  as,  the  back  of  the  foot ;  the 
back  of  a  hand  rail ;  the  back  of  an  arch  ;  the  back,  or 
ridge,  of  a  mountain  ;  the  back,  or  darker  side,  of  a  flatfish 
(which  is  not  anatomically  its  back).  Cf.  dorsum,  dorsal. 

[The  mountains]  their  broad  bare  backs  upheave 

Into  the  clouds.  Milton. 

5.  The  part  opposite  to,  or  most  remote  from,  that  which 
fronts  the  speaker  or  actor  ;  the  part  out  of  sight,  or  not 
generally  seen  ;  as,  the  back  of  an  island,  of  a  hill,  or  of  a 
village  ;  the  back ,  or  unsettled  part,  of  a  region. 

Where  both  of  the  longer  faces  of  a  large  building  are  treated 
with  nearly  equal  architectural  effect,  that  which  has  not  the 
principal  entrance  will  be  the  back.  Diet  of  Arch. 

A  distant  group  of  brumbies  (wild  horses)  threw  up  their  heads, 
and  with  a  shrill  neigh  raced  off  to  the  back .  apparently  the  sole 
denizens  of  the  waste.  Rolf  Bold r etc ood. 

6-  Specif,  (of  parts  or  things  behind  or  opposite  the  face 
or  front) :  a  A  garment  for  the  back  ;  hence,  clothing;  also, 
armor  for  the  back  ;  a  backplate.  Obs.  Chaucer,  b  A 
support  or  resource  in  reserve. 

This  project 

Should  have  a  back  or  second,  that  might  hold.  Shak. 
C  The  part  of  a  cutting  tool  on  the  opposite  side  from  its 
edge  ;  as,  the  back  of  a  knife,  or  of  a  saw.  d  In  certain 
games,  as  football,  polo,  hockey,  etc.,  a  position,  originally 
a  defensive  one,  behind  the  front  line  of  players,  esp.  that 
nearest  the  goal ;  also,  a  player  stationed  in  such  a  posi¬ 
tion.  Cf.  forward,  n.  Backs  are  sometimes  called  full  back, 
three-quarter  back,  half  back,  and  quarter  back  according  to 
their  relative  positions  behind  those  in  the  front  line  and 
the  rules  under  which  the  game  is  played,  e  The  side  oppo¬ 
site  to  the  nick  or  belly  of  a  type,  f  The  part  of  a  book  or  its 
leaves  where  it  is  sewed  when  bound,  g  A  plate,  lining, 
skin,  or  other  part  added  to  a  thing  behind  or  opposite  the 
face,  or  on  the  reverse  side,  for  any  purpose,  as  for 
strengthening  it.  h  Wrestling.  A  fall  squarely  upon  the 
back.  I  The  upright  hinder  part  of  a  chair  above  the  seat. 

J  Phonetics.  A  back  sound.  See  back,  a.,  4. 

7.  Specif,  (of  parts  corresponding  or  analogous  to  an  ani¬ 
mal's  back)  :  a  The  convex  surface  of  anything  curved, 
as  of  a  bow.  b  The  upper  surface  of  a  beam  :  —  opposed 
to  belly,  c  Naut.  The  keel  and  keelson  of  a  ship,  d  The 
extrados  of  an  arch.  ©  pi.  Among  leather  dealers,  the 
thickest  and  stoutest  tanned  hides,  f  Mining  dc  Quarry¬ 
ing.  (1 )  A  joint,  usually  a  strike  joint,  perpendicular  to  the 
direction  of  working.  (2)  The  upper  surface  of  a  vein.  (3) 
Of  a  drift  or  stope,  the  material  separating  it  from  the  next 
above,  or  from  the  surface,  g  The  dorsal  surface  of  a  leaf. 
8  The  action  of  backing  ;  as,  the  back  of  a  dog. 
atone’s  back,  close  behind,  as  in  support  or  pursuit. 

Ca»sar  had  the  people  at  his  back.  Fronde. 

—  b.  and  edge,  altogether,  completely.  Obs  —  the  b.  of  beyond, 
a  place  far  out  of  the  way  or  ever  so  far  off.  Humorous. 

—  behind  the  b.  of.  without  the  knowledge  of ;  in  the  ab¬ 

sence,  or  out  of  sight  or  hearing,  of.  —  to  be,  or  lie,  on  one’s  b., 
to  be  helpless.  —  to  give,  or  make,  a  b.,  to  arch  the  back  over, 
as  in  playing  leapfrog.— to  put,  or  get.  one’s  b.  up,  to  as¬ 
sume  an  attitude  of  obstinate  resistance  (from  the  action 
of  a  cat  when  attacked).  Colloq.  J.  H.  Newman. 

back.  v.  t.  ;  backed  (b5kt) ;  backing.  1.  To  make  or  form 
a  back  for ;  to  furnish  with  a  back  ;  to  put  a  back  to  ;  also, 
to  form  the  back  of  ;  to  be  at  the  back  of ;  as,  to  back  up 
an  electrotype. 


The  chalk  cliffs  which  back  the  beach.  Huxley. 
The  copy,  on  removal  from  the  mold,  is  strengthened  by  bemg 
backed  with  type  metal.  Lncyc.  Brit. 

2.  To  support  or  help  by  force,  or  by  moral  encourage¬ 
ment,  financial  aid,  or  the  like  ;  to  uphold  ;  to  second  ;  to 
strengthen  by  aid  or  influence  ;  — often  with  up,  intensive. 

The  Parliament  would  be  backed  by  the  people.  Macaulay. 
Have  still  found  it  necessary  to  back  and  fortify  their  laws 
with  rewards  and  punishments.  South. 

He  prolonged  Cresar’s  command,  and  hacked  him  up  in  every¬ 
thing,  Froude. 

3.  To  bet  on  the  success  of  ;  —  as,  to  back  a  race  horse. 

4.  Sporting.  Of  hunting  dogs,  to  point  with  (another  dog 
that  lias  pointed),  whether  seeing  the  game  or  not. 

6.  To  get  upon  the  back  of ;  to  mount. 

I  will  back  him  [a  horse]  straight.  Shak. 

6.  To  place  or  seat  upon  the  back.  Rare. 

Great  Jupiter,  upon  his  eagle  backed.  Shak. 

7.  To  write  upon  the  back  of,  as  by  way  of  countersigning 
or  indorsing  so  that  another  may  use,  by  way  of  prepara¬ 
tion  for  filing,  etc. ;  as,  to  back  a  warrant  for  execution  in 
another  county  ;  to  back  a  note. 

8-  To  drive,  force,  or  cause  to  move  or  act,  backward ;  to 
cause  to  retreat  or  recede  ;  as,  to  back  a  horse ;  a  locomo¬ 
tive  is  backed  by  reversing  its  action  ;  to  back  the  oars. 

9-  PHnt.  To  print  on,  or  be  at,  the  back  of,  esp.  so  as  to 
register  exactly  ;  as,  to  back  a  sheet ;  to  make  pages  back 


each  other. 

10.  Bookbinding.  To  force  the  backs  of  the  sheets  or  sec¬ 
tions  of  (an  unbound  book)  over  one  another  from  the  cen¬ 
ter  outwards  on  each  side  60  as  to  form  grooves  into  which 
the  edges  of  the  cover  “boards  will  fit.  This  was  formerly 
done  by  clamping  the  sheets,  after  rounding,  between  two 
boards  (backing  boards)  and  striking  the  backs  of  the  sec¬ 
tions  with  a  hammer  (backing  hammer) ;  it  is  now  usually 
done  by  means  of  a  roller  in  a  machine, 
to  back  an  anchor,  Naut.,  to  secure  another  anchor  or  heavy 
weights  abaft  an  anchor  and  to  its  cable  to  increase  the 
holding  power.  —  to  b.  a  sail,  to  brace  or  hold  it  so  that  the 
wind  acts  upon  the  front  of  it  and  deadens  the  headway  or 
drives  the  vessel  astern.  —  to  b.  off.  a  Masonry.  To  finish 
at  the  back  by  cutting  off  projecting  portions,  b  Mach. 
To  cut  away  or  relieve  on  the  back  ;  as,  to  back  off  a  cutter 
or  drill  to  make  a  clearance,  c  Cotton  Spinning.  Tore- 
verse  the  direction  of  rotation  of  (a  spindle),  so  that  the 
yarn  between  the  nose  of  the  cop  and  the  point  of  the 
spindle  may  be  uncoiled.  —  tob.  the  field.  See  under  field, 
?/.— to  b.  the  worming,  to  level  the  surface  of  rope  by  filling 
the  crevices  made  bv  the  strands.  —  to  b.  water,  Naut.,  to 
reverse  the  action  of  the  oars,  paddles,  or  propeller  upon 
the  w  ater,  so  as  to  stop  or  force  the  boat  or  ship  backward, 
back  (b5k),  v.  i.  1.  To  move  or  go  back  ;  as,  the  horse 
backed. 

2.  Naut.  To  change  direction  against  the  sun,  or  contra- 
clockw'ise ;  —  said  of  the  wind.  Opposed  to  veer. 

3  Sporting.  To  point  with  another  dog  which  has  pointed 
whether  seeing  the  game  or  not ;  —  said  of  a  dog. 

4.  Print.  To  register. 

to  back  and  fill,  to  alternately  back  and  fill  the  sails  of  a 
vessel  so  as  to  keep  her  clear  of  the  shore  and  obstruc¬ 
tions.  while  the  current  of  a  river  or  channel  carries  the 
vessel  down.  Hence,  fig.,  to  take  opposite  positions  alter¬ 
nately  ;  to  assert  and  deny.  Colloq.  —  to  b.  out,  to  b.  down, 
to  retreat  or  withdraw  from  a  promise,  engagement,  or 
contest ;  to  recede.  Colloq. 

Cleon  at  first  .  .  .  was  willing  to  go  ;  but,  finding  that  he 
[Nicias]  was  in  earnest,  he  tried  to  back  out.  Jowett  (  Thucyd .). 
back,  adv.  [Shortened  from  aback.]  1.  To  or  toward 
the  rear  ;  indefinitely,  to  or  toward  a  place  aw-ay  from  any 
place  treated  as  the  front,  center,  or  the  like  ;  as,  to  move 
back  ;  to  step  back. 

2  (Of  time)  In  or  into  time  past ;  ago.  “  Sixty  or  seventy 
years  back.”  Gladstone. 

3.  To  or  toward  the  place  from  which  a  person  or  thing 
came  or  was  taken  or  derived  ;  as,  to  go  back  for  some¬ 
thing  left  behind  ;  to  go  back  to  one’s  native  place;  to  put 
a  book  back  after  reading  it. 

4.  To  or  toward  a  former  condition  or  station  ;  to  a  state 
that  renews  former  conditions  or  relations ;  as,  to  go  back 
to  private  life  ;  to  go  back  to  barbarism. 

6.  In  withdrawal  from  a  statement,  promise,  or  under¬ 
taking  ;  as,  he  took  back  the  offensive  w’ords. 

6.  In  concealment  or  reserve ;  in  one’s  own  possession ; 
as,  to  keep  back  the  truth  ;  to  keep  back  part  of  the  money. 
7-  In  a  state  of  restraint  or  hindrance. 

The  Lord  hath  kept  thee  back  from  honor.  Num.  xxiv.  11. 
8.  In  return,  repayment,  or  requital. 

What  have  I  to  give  you  back  f  Shak. 

9  In  arrear  ;  as,  to  be  back  in  one’s  rent.  Colloq. 
back  and  forth,  backwards  and  forw  ards ;  to  and  fro.  —  to 
go  b.  on,  to  turn  back  from  ;  to  abandon  ;  betray  ;  as,  to  go 
back  on  a  friend,  one’s  professions,  etc.  Colloq. 
back,  a.  1 .  Being  at  the  back  or  in  the  rear ;  —  often  with 
some  specific  implication,  as  of  distance,  remoteness,  infe¬ 
riority,  or  the  like  ;  as,  the  back  door  ;  back  settlements. 

We  saw  only  the  back  side  of  the  towns.  Thoreau 

2.  Being  in  arrear  ;  overdue  ;  as,  back  rent. 

3.  Moving  or  operating  backward  ;  as,  back  action. 

4.  Phon.  Pronounced  with  closure  or  narrowing  of  the 
oral  passage  at,  or  toward,  the  back  of  the  mouth  ;  gut¬ 
tural  ;  velar  ;  as,  o,  oo,  g  (go).  See  Guide  to  Pron.,  §  41. 

5.  Retrospectively  in  the  rear ;  no  longer  current ;  as,  a 
back  number  of  a  magazine. 

Syn.  —  See  posterior. 

Op"  The  line  of  distinction  between  those  cases  where 
oack  is  distinctly  an  adjective  or  adverb,  so  that  it  should 
be  kept  separate  (as  in  the  back  part  of  the  room),  and 
those  where  its  identity  is  so  merged  in  the  name  or  term 
into  which  it  enters  as  a  part  that  it  should  be  treated  as 
a  prefix  (as  in  backbite,  backbone,  backf&U),  is  indefinite. 
In  some  cases  back  is  joined  or  kept  separate  according  to 
varying  circumstances  of  accent,  emphasis,  construction, 
usage,  etc.,  separation  emphasizing  the  individual  force  oi 


bac'cha-nal-ism  (bfik'd-ndl- 
Yz’m).  See  -ism. 

II  bac-chan'tes  (b?/-k&n'tez),  n. 
pi.  [L.]  Bacchants,  —  male  or 
female.  [chanalian.l 

bac-chan'tic  (-tYk).  a.  Bac-| 
bac'char,  bae'ear  (bllk'dr),  n. 
[See  baccha  His.]  A  kind  of 
lant  variously  identified  by 
otanists.  [BACH.  I 

Bac'cha-rach.  Var.  ofBACHA-| 
bac'cha- rine  (bttk'A-rYn  ;  -ren), 
n.  Also  -in.  An  alkaloid  found 
in  Bacchari s  coridi folia. 
bac'cha-roid,  a.  [ Saccharin  4- 
-ou/.l  Bot.  Pertaining  to  or  re¬ 
sembling  the  genus  Baccharis. 


bacche.  4*  batch. 
bacchelaure.  4*  bachelor. 
bac-chi'ac  (ba-kl'ftk),  a.  [Gr. 
Bcucxeta/cdg.]  Composed  of,  or 
pertaining  to,  bacchii. 
bac'chi-an  ( b&k'Y-An),  a.  Bac¬ 
chic  ;  Bacchuslike.  [7?are.  1 
bac'chic.  n  A  drinking  song.  | 
Bac'chi-de8(bftk'Y-dez  ;  brt-kT'- 
dez).  Bib. 

bac-chi'i,  n..  pi.  of  bacchius. 
bac'chism  (b&k'Yz’m),  n.  Bac¬ 
chanalian  ism.  Rare. 
Bac-chu'rus  (ba-kn'ritB).  Bib. 
bac-cif'er-ous  (bak-sYf'5r-?is), 
a.  [L.  baccifer ;  bacca  berry  + 
ferre  to  bear.]  Bearing  berries. 


bae'eo  ( bak'6),  bae'ey  ( bftk'Y), 
n.  Illit.  abbrevs.  of  tobacco. 
bace.  4*  base. 

bace,  r.  i  To  run,  as  at  prison¬ 
er's  base.  Obs.  [inet.I 

bacen.  bacenett.  +  basin,  bas-| 
Ba-ce'nor  ( ba-se'n5r).  Bib. 
bach.  Obs.  or  ref.  sp.  of  batch. 
bach  (bkch),  v.  i.  To  live  like 
a  bachelor ;  to  care  for  one’s 
self;  —  often  with  it.  Slang. 
bach.  Abbr.  Bachelor. 

-bach  See  bache. 
bacha.  +  bashaw. 
bachare.  +  baker. 
bache.  4*  batch,  beach. 
bache  (dial,  bdeh  ;  bfich),  n. 


[AS.  b*cc.]  A  rivulet  or  stream, 
or  the  vale  or  low  ground  where 
it  flows.  Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng.,  ex¬ 
cept  ns  a  suffix,  spelt  -bach  and 
-batch,  in  place  names,  [cue. I 
bach'el  (bak'fl),  n.  See  meas-| 
bach'e-lor-dom.  it.,  bach'e-lor- 
ism  (-Yz’m),  7t.  See-noM  ;  -ism. 
bach'e-lor  hood,  n.  See  -HOOD, 
bach'e-lor-ize.  r.  i.  To  take  the 
bachelor’s  degree,  as  of  arts, 
bach'e-lor-ly,  a.  Bnchelorlike. 
Bachelor  President.  The.  James 
Buchanan  ;  —  a  nickname, 
bachelor’s  hall.  The  home  of  a 
bachelor,  or  of  a  man  whose  wife 
is  absent. 


bach'e-lor-ship,  n.  See -ship. 
bachelor’s  wife.  Such  a  wife  as 
wculd  realize  a  bachelor’s  ideal, 
bach'el-ry,  n.  [OF.  bachelerie .] 
Obs.  1.  The  quality  of  a  knight. 
2.  Bachelors  collectively, 
bachinal.  bacchanal. 
bach'le  (baK'’l).  Obs.  or  Scot, 
var.  of  bauchle. 

Bach'rach.  +  Bacharach. 
Bach'riteB  (b&k'rlts),  n.  pi. 
Bib.  [sheesh  I 

bach'shish.  Var.  of  bak-| 

ba-cil'li,  ».,  pi.  of  BACILLUS, 
ba-cil'li-an  (bd-sYl'Y-dn),  a.  = 
bacillar  b. 

ba-cil'Ii-cide  (-sTd),  a.  [bacillus 


-f-  -ctV/c.]  Bacteriol.  Destructive 
to  bacilli.—/?.  A  bacillicide 
agent.  —  ba-cil'li-cid'al  ( -c7l ),  a. 
—  ba-ciFli-cid'ic  (.-sld'Yk),  a. 
ba-cil'li-cuFture  (-kb  1'fflr),  it. 
The  artificial  culture  of  bacilli, 
bacin.  bacinet.  4*  basin,  -inet. 
||  ba'cio  di  boe'ea  spes'so  il  cor 
non  toe'ea  (ba'cho  de  bdk'ka 
spas'sd  el  kdr  non  tfik'ka).  [It.] 
A  kiss  of  the  mouth  often  does 
not  touch  the  heart,  that  is,  is 
not  sincere. 

Ba'cis  (ba'sYs),  n  [Egyptian 
Bakh,  through  Gr.  or  L] 
Egypt.  Myth.  A  bull  form  of  Ra 
worshiped  at  Hermonthis. 


ale,  senate,  c&re,  ftm,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofa ;  eve,  6vent,  £nd,  recent,  maker;  ice,  ill;  old,  obey,  orb,  Sdd,  s&ft,  connect ;  use,  unite,  <irn,  up,  circtis,  menu; 

U  Foreign  Word.  4*  Obsolete  Variant  of.  +  combined  with.  =  equal** 
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the  word  back,  and  combination  merging  it  in  the  sense  of  j 
the  specific  compound.  On  account  of  this  indefiniteness 
all  the  compounds  and  two-word  phrases  are  included  in 
the  main  vocabulary  in  the  form  most  commonly  used. 
back'ache7  (bfik'ak7),  n.  Pain  or  ache  in  the  back, 
back'-acting,  a.  Acting  backward, 
back-acting,  or  back-action,  steam  engine,  a  steam  engine  in 
which  the  motion  is  transmitted  backward  from  the  cross¬ 
head  to  a  crank  which  is  between  the  crosshead  and  the 
cylinder,  or  beyond  the  cylinder, 
back  action.  Action  reversing  the  usual  or  direct  action  ; 
as.  a  back-action  steam  engine.  See  back-acting. 
back'-an  gle,  n.  Coast  Surveying.  The  computed  angle  at 
a  fixed  but  unvisited  point  which  serves  to  check  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  some  point  in  the  triangulation, 
bac-ka're  (ba-ka're  ;  bSk'Sr),  interj.  Also  baccare.  Stand 
back!  give  place!  —  a  word  common  in  the  Elizabethan 
writers,  said  to  be  used  in  ridicule  of  some  one  pretending 
to  a  knowledge  of  Latin  which  he  did  not  possess.  Shak. 

Backare ,  quoth  Mortimer  to  his  sow.  Utlall. 

backhand'  (bXk'bXnd7),  n.  A  baud  for  the  back,  as  that 
holding  the  sheets  of  a  book  together,  or  that  passing  over 
a  horse's  back  and  holding  up  the  shafts  of  a  vehicle, 
back  bar.  1.  In  an  open  fireplace,  a  horizontal  bar  in  the 
chimney  on  which  to  hang  a  vessel  over  the  fire. 

2.  A  counter  or  shelf  extending  along  the  wall  behind  the 
bar  in  a  barroom.  U.  S. 

back'bite7  (-bit/),  v.  t.  [2d  back ,  n.  -f-  biic.]  To  detract 
from  the  character  of  (one  absent) ;  to  censure  meanly  or 
spitefully  (one  absent)  ;  to  slander  or  speak  evil  of  (one 
absent).  W y  cliff e. 

back 'bite/,  W.  i.  To  censure  or  revile  the  absent. 

They  are  arrant  knaves,  and  will  backbite.  Shak. 
back'bite7,  n.  Act  of  backbiting.  Obs.  or  R. 

Sir  Benjamin  Backbite,  a  slanderous  character  in  Sheridan’s 
“  School  for  Scandal.” 
back  block  1  A  wrest  block. 

2.  Pastoral  country  remote  from  the  seacoast  or  from  a 
river.  Australia.  See  block,  n .,  18. 
back'-block'er,  n.  A  bushman  from  a  back  block.  Aus¬ 
tralia. 

back'board/  (-bord7),  n.  1.  A  board  supporting,  forming, 
or  placed  at,  the  back  of  a  thing,  as  athwart  the  stern  of  a 
boat,  at  the  rear  of  a  wagon,  or  as  a  backing  to  a  picture,  etc. 

2.  A  board  at  the  rim  of  a  water  wheel  to  keep  the  water 
from  running  off  the  floats  into  the  interior  of  the  wheel. 

3.  A  board  worn  or  fastened  across  the  back  to  give  erect¬ 
ness  to  the  figure.  Thackeray. 

Budding  beauties  in  white  muslin,  fresh  from  a  backboard  and 
a  governess.  ( Lever. 

back  bond-  Scots  Law.  An  instrument  by  which  one  ap¬ 
parently  taking  as  absolute  owner  under  another  instru¬ 
ment  acknowledges  that  he  is  only  a  trustee  or  mortgagee, 
back'bone'  (-bon7),  n.  1.  The  column  of  bones  (vertebra) 
in  the  back  which  sustains  and  gives  firmness  to  the  frame  ; 
the  spine  ;  spinal  column. 

2.  Anything  like,  or  serving  the  purpose  of,  a  backbone. 
The  lofty  mountains  on  the  north  Bide  compose  the  granitic 

axis,  or  backbone  of  the  country.  Darwin. 

We  have  now  come  to  the  backbone  of  our  subject.  Earle. 

3.  Specif.  :  a  Naut.  A  rope  attached  fore-and-aft  along  the 
center  of  an  awning  to  support  and  strengthen  it.  b  Rail¬ 
roads.  A  piece  of  straight  track  from  which  other  tracks 
in  a  railroad  yard  lead,  c  The  center  timber  of  an  ice  boat. 

4.  Firmness;  moral  principle  ;  steadfastness. 

Shelley’s  thought  never  had  any  backbone.  Shairp. 
to  the  backbone,  through  and  through;  thoroughly;  en¬ 
tirely.  “  Stanch  to  the  backbone Lord  Lytton. 
back'boned'  (bSk'bond7),  a.  Vertebrate, 
back  casing  Mining.  A  temporary  shaft  lining  of  bricks 
laid  dry,  inside  of  which  the  permanent  lining  isbuilt  after 
solid  rock  (called  the  stonehead)  has  been  reached.  Eng. 
back'— cast',  a.  Cast  or  throw  n  backwards.  SirP,  Sidney, 
back'cast  (-kast/),  n.  A  cast  or  throw  backward  ;  a  re¬ 
verse.  Scot,  or  Dial .  Eng.  “  A  sair  backcast."  Scott. 
back  center  or  centre-  The  center  in  the  tailstock  of  a 
lathe. 

back'chaln'  (-chan'),  n.  1.  A  chain  used  as  a  backhand. 
2.  Naut.  A  chain  attached  to  each  side  of  a  rudder  and  to  a 
point  under  the  counter,  to  support  the  rudder  in  backing, 
back  charges.  Charges  brought  forward  after  an  account 
has  been  made  up. 

back  cloth-  1.  Naut.  A  piece  of  canvas  secured  to  the  after 
part  of  a  topsail  yard  to  stow  the  bunt  of  the  topsail  in. 

2 .  Calico  Printing.  A  cloth  placed  under  fabric  that  is 
being  printed. 

back  CUt-off  valve.  Steam  Engine.  A  form  of  expan¬ 
sion  valve  in  which  the  two  blocks  which  are  its  chief  essen¬ 
tials  are  rigidly  connected  together  so  that  variation  of  the 
cut-off  is  ootained  by  altering  the  travel, 
back  door-  A  door  in  the  back  part  of  a  building ;  hence, 
a  private  or  indirect  way. 

back'door'  (-dor'),  a.  Acting  from  behind  and  in  conceal¬ 
ment;  backstairs;  as,  backdoor  intrigues, 
back'down'  (-doun7),  n.  A  receding  from  one’s  position,  or 
from  a  stand  taken  ;  complete  surrender.  Colloq. 
back  eccentric.  Steam  Engine.  That  eccentric  of  a  link 
motion  that  causes  the  engine  to  back  or  reverse  when  in 
gear,  that  is,  when  it  operates  the  valve  rod  to  the  exclu¬ 
sion  of  the  other  eccentric. 

backed  (b5kt),  a.  1.  Having  a  back  ;  fitted  with  a  back  ; 
as,  a  backed  electrotype  or  stereotype  plate.  Used  chiefly 
in  composition ;  as,  broad-backed  ;  hump  backed. 

2.  Archery.  Made  of  two  or  more  strips  of  wood  glued 
together  so  that  one  piece  forms  the  back  and  another  the 
inside  ;  —  said  of  bows.  Cf.  self,  a. 

3.  Weaving.  Twofold  in  warp  or  woof  only;  as,  backed 
doth.  See*  double  cloth. 

back  electromotive  force  or  pressure  Elec.  The  re¬ 
versed  electromotive  force  in  a  primary  circuit  induced  by 
secondary  current ;  counter  electromotive  force. 


back'en  (b5krn),  v.  t.  &  i.  ;  back'ened  (-’nd);  back'en-ing. 
To  set  or  put  back  ;  to  move  or  go  back  ;  to  throw  or  draw 
back ;  hence,  to  retard  ;  delay.  Dial,  or  R. 

They  have  been  barkening  badly  in  every  right  thing  lately. 

A.  E.  Barr. 

back  end  1.  The  hinder  end. 

2.  The  latter  end  of  a  season,  or  of  the  year ;  hence,  the 
late  autumn.  Eng.  &  Scot. 

back'er  (bSk^er),  «.  [From  back,  v.]  1.  One  that  backs 
a  person  or  thing,  as  in  a  contest. 

2.  Hunting.  A  deer  whose  body  and  horns  are  decreasing 
in  size  because  of  old  age  ;  —  also  called  bater.  Eng. 

3.  [From  back,  ».]  One  who  carries  things  on  his  back. 

4.  Naut.  A  strap,  usually  of  sennit,  secured  to  the  yard  and 
carrying  a  thimble  through  which  an  earing  runs. 

back'd  (bSk'gt ;  -It),  n.  [SeeBAQUET.]  A  shallow  wooden 
vessel  or  trough  for  holding  or  carrying  coal,  salt,  etc.  Scot. 
back'falL  (-f61'),  n.  A  falling  back  ;  that  which  falls  back. 
Specif.  :  a  Music.  An  obsolete  melodic  grace  resembling 
the  long  appoggiatura.  b  Wrestling.  A  fall  on  the  back. 
C  One  of  the  connecting  levers  in  a  piano  or  organ  manual, 
d  Paper  Making.  The  sloping  surface  down  which  the  pulp 
passes  in  a  beating  or  washing  engine  on  leaving  the  knives, 
back  fillet-  Arch.  The  edge  or  fillet  by  which  a  slightly 
projecting  part,  as  a  quoin  or  architrave,  returns  to  the 
face  of  the  wall,  back'-fil  let  ed.  a. 
back  filling  The  filling  at  the  back  of  a  thing,  as  the 
rough  masonry  behind  the  facing  of  a  wall,  material  over 
the  back  of  an  arch,  coarse  brickwork  between  the  studs  in 
some  frame  buildings,  etc. 

back  fire  1.  A  fire  started  ahead  of  a  forest  or  prairie  fire 
to  burn  only  against  the  wind,  so  that  when  the  two  fires 
meet  both  must  go  out  for  lack  of  fuel. 

2.  A  premature  explosion  in  the  cylinder  of  a  gas  or  oil 
engine  during  the  exhaust  or  the  compression  stroke,  tend¬ 
ing  to  drive  the  piston  in  a  direction  reverse  to  that  in 
which  it  should  travel ;  also,  an  explosion  in  the  exhaust 
passages  of  such  an  engine. 

back'-fire7,  V.  i.  1.  Engin.  To  have  or  experience  a  back 
fire  or  back  fires  ;  —  said  of  an  internal-combustion  engine. 
2.  Of  a  Bunsen  or  similar  air-fed  burner,  to  light  so  that 
the  flame  proceeds  from  the  internal  gas  jet  instead  of  from 
the  external  jet  of  mixed  gas  and  air.  —  back'-fir  ing,  n. 
back 'flap7  (b5k'fl£p'),  back'fold7  (-fold/),  n.  A  flap  or  fold 
that  turns  back  ;  specif.,  in  a  doubly  folding  door,  shutter, 
etc.,  the  part  that  folds  in  nearest  to  the  wall  or  jamb, 
back  formation  Philol.  The  formation  of  a  word  as  an 
assumed  primitive  of  another  (existing)  word;  also,  the 
word  so  formed  ;  as,  dizz,  v\,  from  dizzy. 
back'friend7  (-fr6nd7),  n.  1.  A  secret  enemy.  Obs.  South. 

2.  A  person  who  backs  one  as  a  friend  ;  a  backer.  Scott. 

3.  A  hangnail.  Dial.  Eng. 

back'gam  mon  (b5k'g5m-Mn  ;  bXk-gSm'wn),  n.  [Prob.  fr. 
back ,  adv.  -f-  gammon  game,  because  the  men  are  often  set 
back.  Cf.  game.]  1.  A  game  of  chance  and  skill,  played 
by  two  persons  on  a  “board”  of  two  “tables”  (usually 
united  by  a  hinge)  each  marked  off  into  twelve  spaces  called 
“  points,”  six  at  each  end.  Each  player  has  fifteen  pieces, 
or  “  men,”  the  movements  of  which  from  point  to  point 
are  determined  by  throwing  dice.  Formerly  called  tables. 
2.  A  game  won  at  backgammon  before  the  loser  has 
“borne,”  or  thrown  off,  a  man  or  got  clear  of  his  adver¬ 
sary’s  home  table.  It  counts  as  three  hits,  or  games, 
back  gam'mon.  v.  t.  To  defeat  at  backgammon  ;  usually, 
to  beat  so  as  to  win  a  backgammon, 
back  gear  Mach.  The  gearing  at  the  headstock  of  a  lathe 
for  reducing  the  speed  of  the  spindle  from  that  of  the  cone 
pulley.  See  II fust,  of  Engine  lathe ,  under  lathe.  —  back'- 
geared7  (-gerd7),a. 

The  back-geared  lathe  has  gear  wheels  at  the  back  of  the  head- 
stock  by  which  the  rotation  of  the  cone  (which  runs  loose)  is 
transmftted  to  the  spindle  and  reduced  in  speed.  Wm.  Rogers. 
background7  (b5k'ground7),  n.  1.  Ground  or  surface  that 
is,  or  is  represented  as,  in  the  rear  or  behind,  or  in  the  dis¬ 
tance,  as  opposed  to  the  foreground. 

2.  Specif.,  in  a  painting,  and  sometimes  in  a  bas-relief, 
mosaic  picture,  or  the  like,  that  part  of  the  scene  repre¬ 
sented  which  is  farthest  from  the  spectator  and  therefore 
usually  occupies  the  upper  part  of  the  work  of  art ;  hence, 
the  surface  between  and  above  the  principal  figures,  which 
is  sometimes  plain,  sometimes  filled  with  an  ornamental 
pattern,  and  sometimes  continues  the  scene  represented, 
as  in  a  landscape  ;  also,  the  general  surface  upon  which  any 
pattern,  design,  etc.,  is  represented. 

3.  That  which  is  back  of  anything  and  against  which  it  is 
viewed  ;  —  used  lit.  and  fig. 

Egypt  is  the  background  of  the  whole  history  of  the  Israelites. 

A.  P.  Stanley. 


4.  A  place  in  obscurity  or  retirement,  or  out  of  sight. 

A  husband  somewhere  in  the  background .  Thackeray. 
back'hand  (-h£nd7),  7 1.  1.  The  hand,  or  a  stroke  with  the 

hand,  turned  backwards ;  a  backhand  stroke  ;  hence,  the 
position  or  play  at  the  left  of  a  right-hand  player,  or  at  the 
right  of  a  left-hand  player,  —  a  position  in  some  games  re¬ 
quiring  less  skill  than  the  one  which  it  supports.  Also  fig. 

A  fellow  who,  in  the  character  of  the  Highland  turnkey,  held 
the  backhand  to  him  admirably  well.  ’  Lockhart. 

2.  A  kind  of  handwriting  in  which  the  downward  slope  of 
the  letters  is  from  left  to  right, 
back'hand  ,  v.  i.  To  take  backhanders,  or  extra  potions. 
back'hand7  la.  1.  Made  with  the  back  of  the  hand,  or 
back'hand7 ed  )  with  the  back  of  the  hand  turned  in  the 
direction  of  the  stroke;  hence,  made  with  the  arm  across  the 
body  at  the  moment  of  striking,  cutting,  etc.  ;  as,  a  back- 
handed  blow  ;  a  backhanded  sword  cut ;  a  backhand  play. 

2.  Indirect ;  awkward ;  insincere ;  sarcastic  ;  as,  a  back- 
handed  compliment. 

3.  Inclining  to  the  left;  as,  backhanded  letters  ;  turned, 
twisted,  laid,  or  the  like,  in  a  direction  opposite  to  the 


back.  Abbr.  Backwardation, 
back.  +  bat. 

back,  backe.  -[-bat,  the  animal, 
back' ache'  brake,  back'ache 
fern  The  lady  fern, 
backache  root.  The  button 
snakeroot.  [venting.  I 

back  airing  Arch.  =  back| 
back  air  pipe.  Arch.  A  venti¬ 
lating  pipe  attached  to  a  waste 
pipe  on  tne  sewer  side  of  its  trap 
to  prevent  siphonage.  [rach.I 
Back'a-rack  Var.  of  Bacha-| 
back'berend,  or,  later ,  back'- 
berind.  or,  modernized ,  back'- 
bear  ing.  a.  Bearing  on  the  back; 
—  a  law  term  used  of  a  person 
carrying  away  stolen  property. 
Obs.  —  back'b«ar/,  n.  Obs. 


back'bit'er  (-blt/5r),  n.  One 
who  backbites. 

back'bitTng-ly,  adv.  of  back¬ 
biting ,  n.  pr.  Of  BACKBITE. 
back'blow7.  n.  A  blow  upon  the 
hack  or  from  behind.  Obs.  or  R. 
back'board',  v.  t.  To  compel  to 
wear  a  backboard.  Rare. 
back  breaker.  1.  The  leader  of 
a  gang  of  farm  laborers.  Eng. 

Oxf.  E.  D. 

2.  A  task  requiring  excessive 
exertion. 

back'cap',  v.  t.  To  speak  ill  of  ; 
disparage.  Dial.  U.  S- 
back  choir.  =  retrochoir. 
backe.  +  bat. 

backed-off.  a.  Mach.  Haying 
side  clearance  or  angle  of  relief  ; 


—  said  of  a  cutter,  esp.  of  a  mill¬ 
ing  cutter  for  cutting  gear  teeth, 
back'e-nal.  d*  bacchanal. 
back'er.  +  baker. 
back'er,  a.  Obs.  com  par.  of 
back,  a.  —  back'er-more.  a.  — 
back'er-most.  n. 
back'er,  back'ey,  n.  Vulgar  for 
tobacco. 

back'falled'  (-fftldO,  p.  a.  Old 
Music.  Struck  as  a  backfall, 
back 'fat  ter.  n.  Meat  Packing. 
A  very  fat  hog.  Australia. 
back'-fo'cus,  a.  Photog.  Fo¬ 
cused  by  moving  the  ground 
glass  or  plate  toward  or  from 
tlie  lens  :  —  said  of  cameras. 
Distinguished  from  front-focus. 
back 'frame',  n.  Rope-making 


Machine.  The  wheel  which 
turns  the  whirlers. 
back'fur'row.  v.  i.  Sc  t.  To  plow 
by  throwing,  or  turning,  the  soil 
from  the  first  two  furrows  to¬ 
gether.  leaving  clear  furrows  on 
the  sides. 

back 'game  .  n.  1.  Backgam¬ 
mon.  Obs.  or  R. 

2.  Chess.  A  continuation  of  a 
game  on  the  hypothesis  that  a 
certain  move  had  been  made 
other  than  the  actual  one. 
back'ground',  v.  t.  To  form  a 
background  to.  [8  a  (2).  Scot.  I 
backhand  rent.  See  term, n.,| 
back  head.  Mech.  =  tailstock. 
back'house  .  +  bakehouse. 
back'ie  (bak'T;  bttk'f),  n. 


usual  one  ;  as,  backhanded ,  or  left-lianded,  rope,  which, 
having  the  strands  and  yarns  of  the  same  twist,  is  very 
pliable.— back  hand'ed  ly.  adv.— back  hand'ed-ness,  n. 
back'hand  er  (b5k'h5n7der),  n.  1.  A  backhanded  blow. 

2.  An  extra  glass  of  wine,  the  bottle  being  handed  back, 
back  handicap.  Sports.  Handicap  in 
w  hich  the  limit  man  is  reckoned  as  zero. 
back'heel7  (-hei7),n.  Wrestling.  A  meth¬ 
od  of  tripping  by  getting  the  leg  back  of 
the  opponent’s  heel  on  the  outside  and 
pulling  forward  while  pushing  his  body 
back ;  a  throw  made  in  this  way.  — 

*  v.  t.  To  trip  in  this  way. 
back'house  (-hous7),  n.  A  building 
back  of  the  main  building  ;  esp.,  a  privy, 
backing,  n.  1.  The  act  of  one  that 
backs.  See  back,  v.  t.  &  i. 

2.  That  which  is  behind,  and  forms  the 
back  of  anything,  often  giving  strength  Backheel. 
or  stability  ;  as  :  a  A  thick  layer  of  wood  behind  the  armor 
of  a  warship,  b  The  silvering  on  the  back  of  a  mirror. 
C  The  rough  masonwork  at  the  back  of  a  wall,  d  Fixing 
pieces  nailed  to  a  wall  behind  finishings. 

3-  Specif. :  Masonry.  Unsquared  stones  or  rubble,  this 
being  generally  used  at  the  back  of  the  facing ;  —  inaccu¬ 
rately  so  called. 

4.  Support  or  aid  given  to  a  person  or  cause. 

5.  Bookbinding.  The  operation  performed  by  one  that 
backs  an  unbound  book. 

6.  Indorsement,  as  of  a  warrant  by  a  magistrate. 

7-  Refuse  of  wool,  flax,  or  cloth  ;  —  usually/?/.  Dial.  Eng. 
backing  metal.  Electrotyping ,  an  alloy,  usually  type  metal, 
used  as  a  backing  for  the  thin  copper  shell.  — b.  off.  a  Weav¬ 
ing.  See  to  back  off  c,  under  back,  v.  t.  b  Mach.  Clear¬ 
ance,  as  of  a  screw’  tap ;  —  in  this  sense  usually  written 
backmg-off.  —  b.-off  lathe.  See  lathe.  —  b.  out, Founding ,  the 
method  of  producing  a  pattern  or  casting  equal  in  thick¬ 
ness  all  over,  from  a  carved  wrooden  block:  or  a  rough  plas¬ 
ter  cast,  by  the  use  of  two  copes  and  a  thickness  of  clay, 
plaster,  or  the  like. 

back'joint7  (-joint7),  n.  In  masonry,  a  rabbet  or  chase  left 
to  receive  a  permanent  slab  or  other  filling. 
back'lash7  (-15sh7),  n.  1.  Mach.  The  jarring  reaction  or 
striking  back  caused  in  badly  fitting  machinery  by  irreg¬ 
ularities  in  velocity  or  a  reverse  of  motion.  Also,  the  dis¬ 
tance  or  clearance  through  which  one  part  of  connected 
machinery,  as  a  wheel,  piston,  or  screw,  can  be  moved  with¬ 
out  moving  the  connected  parts,  resulting  from  looseness 
in  fitting  or  from  wear  ;  hence,  the  play  or  movement  per¬ 
mitted  by  this  clearance. 

2.  Mining.  The  backward  rush  of  air  after  an  explosion. 

—  back'lash  ln^,  n. 

back  lining:-  Lining  at  the  back;  specif.:  Arch,  a  In  a 
cased  window  frame,  the  vertical  piece  at  either  side  oppo¬ 
site  the  pulley  stile,  b  The  sheathing  against  the  wall  under 
a  recessed  window,  c  The  wall  lining  of  a  shutter  box. 
back  link  Mach.  In  a  beam  engine,  one  of  the  links  in  a 
parallel  motion  connecting  the  air-pump  rod  to  the  beam. 
back'log7  (bSk'lSg7 ;  205),  n.  A  large  log  of  wood  forming 
the  back  of  a  fire  on  the  hearth.  U.  S. 

A  backlog ,  from  fifteen  to  four  and  twenty  inches  in  diameter 
and  five  feet  long,  embedded  in  the  ashes.  S.  G.  Goodrich. 
back  page.  Print.  A  verso,  or  left-hand  page,  as  of  a  book. 
back'piece7  (-pes7)  ).?i.  A  piece  or  plate  at  the  back  of 
back'plate7  (-plat/)  )  anything,  6pecif.,  a  piece  of  armor 
for  the  back.  See  corselet. 

back  pressure  Pressure  in  a  backw  ard  direction  or  oppo¬ 
site  to  the  normal  one ;  specif.,  in  a  pressure  engine,  as  in 
a  steam  or  gas  engine,  the  opposing  pressure  on  the  exhaust 
side  of  the  piston  caused  by  the  fact  of  the  working  fluid 
not  exhausting  into  a  vacuum.  Sometimes  back  pressure 
is  relieved  by  a  valve,  called  a  back-pressure  valve,  as  in  a 
supply  pipe  to  a  reservoir. 

back  rest-  A  rest  at  the  back  ;  as:  a  In  a  lathe,  a  guide 
for  the  work  attached  to  the  slide  rest,  b  In  a  loom,  a  bar 
over  which  the  warp  passes  from  the  warp  beam. 
back'rope7  (-rop7),  n.  1.  A  rope  backhand  of  a  harness. 

2.  Naut.  A  rope  or  chain  extending  backward  on  each  side 
from  the  lower  end  of  the  dolphin  striker  to  the  bows  of 
the  ship. 

3.  Naut.  A  rope  to  connect  a  cat  block  with  an  anchor  ring, 
back  sail.  Naut.  A  sail  upon  which  the  wind  pressure  is 

on  the  forward  side. 
back'saw7  (-s87),  n.  A  saw’,  as 
a  tenou  saw',  with  a  blade  stif¬ 
fened  by  an  added  metallic  back. 
back'set7  (-sgt7),  n.  [back,  adv. 

4-  set.']  1.  A  setting  back; 
reverse  ;  check  ;  relapse  ;  discouragement ;  setback. 

2.  Whatever  is  thrown  back  in  its  course,  as  a  counter  cur¬ 
rent  of  water. 

Slackwater,  or  the  backset  caused  by  the  overflow. 

Harper's  Mag. 

3.  A  stick  placed  across  the  back  of  animal  carcasses  to 
spread  the  flank  muscles  in  dressing  for  market,  —  most 
used  on  lambs. 

back'set7, r./.  1.  (/>r0«.bSk7sgt')Tosetuponintherear.  Obs. 
2.  To  plow  again,  in  the  fall ;  —  said  of  prairie  land,  broken 
up  in  the  spring.  Also,  back'set7,  v.  i.  Western  U.  S. 
back'set  ting  (-Tng),  n.  Newly  broken  prairie  land,  after 
the  first  plowing.  Western  U.  S. 

back'set'tler  (-sSt'ler),  n.  One  living  in  the  back  or  out¬ 
lying  settlements  of  a  district  or  country. 

The  English  barksettfers  of  Leinster  and  Munster.  Macaulay. 
back  shutter.  The  backflap  of  a  shutter, 
back'side'  (-aid'),  n.  1.  The  back,  or  rear,  side  of  any¬ 
thing  ;  —  now  wrritten  as  two  words. 

2.  Specif.,  the  back  yard  with  the  outhouses  to  a  dwelling. 

Non'  Dial,  or  R. 


[Gael,  bacaid.]  A  wooden  ves¬ 

sel  or  trough,  as  for  fodder, 
ashes,  *-tc.  Scot. 

back'ie.  or  back'ie- bird',  n. 

[Dim.  fr.  ME.  back.  See  bat.1 
A  bat.  Scot. 

back'ln.  Obs.  p.  p.  of  bake. 
back'jaw',  v.  t.  8f  i.  To  abuse  ; 
to  altercate.  Dial.  Eng. 
back'less,  a.  See -less. 
back'let.  n.  [J>aeA\  n.  -f  -let.] 
A  back  vard.  Dial.  Eng. 
back  letter.  =  back  bond. 
back  line.  =  haulback. 
back'lings.  -11ns,  adv.  Back¬ 
wards.  See -ling.  Scot.  Sc  Dial. 
Eng.  [hank.  I 

back  lock.  Wrestling.  The| 
back'most.  a.,  superl.  of  back. 


back  overman.  Coal  Mm  nig. 
The  superintendent  during  the 
backshift.  Eng. 
back  paternoster.  The  Lord’s 
prayersaid  backward  asacharm; 
fig.,  a  muttered  curse. 
Back'rack.  +  Bacharach. 
back'-rack'et,  n.  The  return 
of  a  ball  in  tennis  ;  fig.,  a  coun¬ 
tercharge. 

back'-rak'lng  (-raking),  n. 
Veter.  The  removal  by  hand  of 
feces  from  the  rectum.  Cant. 
back  rod.  Railways.  A  6tub 
switch  rod. 

back'sheesh,  back'shish.  Vara. 

of  baksheesh. 

back'shlft',  n.  Mining.  The  sec- 


Backsaw. 


food,  foot ;  out,  oil ;  chair  ;  go  ;  sing,  igk  ;  4hen,  thin ;  nature,  verdure  (250) ;  K  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144) ;  boN  ;  yet ;  zh  =  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Guide. 

Full  explanations  of  Abbreviations,  Nl^ns,  etc.,  Immediately  precede  the  Vocabulary. 
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3.  (bSk'sid')  Tlie  hinder  part,  posteriors,  or  rump  of  a 
person  or  animal;  —  often  in  pi. 

backsight-  a  MU.  —  REAR  sight.  Rare,  b  [In  this  sense 
written  as  one  word.J  Surv.  The  reading  of  the  leveling 
staff  in  its  unchanged  position  when  the  leveling  instru¬ 
ment  has  been  taken  to  a  new  position ;  a  sight  directed 
backwards  to  a  previous  station.  Cf.  foresight. 
back  sinew,  back  tendon  The  large  flexor  tendon  at 
the  back  of  the  cannon  bones  of  quadrupeds, 
back  Slang-  Slang  ill  which  every  word  is  written  or  pro¬ 
nounced  as  nearly  backwards  as  possible ;  as,  nam  for  man. 
back  slide'  (bSk'slid';  bSk'slid';  277),  v.  i.  ;pret.  backslid' 
(-slid');  p.  p.  back'slid'den  (-slid'’n),  backslid';  p.  pr. 
&  vb.  7i.  back'slid'ing  (-sliding).  To  slide  back  ;  to  fall 
away  from  a  state  of  grace  or  probity  ;  esp.,  to  abandon 
gradually  the  faith  and  practice  of  a  religion  once  professed. 
Turn,  O  backsliding  children,  saith  the  Lord.  Jer.  iii.  14. 

Our  backsliding s  are  many.  Jer.  xiv.  7. 

back  stairs.  Stairs  in  the  back  part  of  a  house ;  specif., 
in  a  palace,  the  private  stairs  used  for  other  than  state 
visitors;  hence,  fig.,  a  private  or  indirect  way  ;  an  under¬ 
handed  or  intriguing  way  or  course. 

Divine  and  holy  things  must  pass  by  her  grand  and  royal  entry, 
and  will  refuse  to  creep  up  the  back  stairs  of  greedinessand  gain. 

J.  Martineau. 

back'stairs  (bXk'st&rz'),  back's tair7,  a.  Indirect ;  secret; 
intriguing  ;  —  as  if  finding  access  by  the  back  stairs. 

Female  caprice  and  backstair  influence.  TVevelyan. 
The  difficulty  of  conducting  business  .  .  .  except  by  ways  of 
backstairs  influence.  ./.  A.  Symonds. 

back 'stamp'  (-stSmp'),  n.  The  postmark  of  the  receiving 
or  delivering  office  ;  —  so  called  as  being  put  on  the  back  of 
an  envelope  containing  mail.  Post  Office  Cant ,  U.  S. 
back 'stamp,  v.  t.  To  put  the  backstamp  on. 

Postmasters  are  forbidden  to  backstamp  postal  cards  on  the  side 
intended  for  the  communication.  U.  S.  Postal  Guide ,  Jan.,  11)03. 
back  stay  (-sta'),  n.  1.  Naut.  A  rope  or  stay,  or  one  of 
a  set  of  ropes  or  stays,  extending  from  the  mastheads  to 
the  side  of  a  ship,  slanting  a  little  aft,  to  assist  the  shrouds 
and  stays  in  supporting  the  masts. 

2.  Any  of  various  devices  for  supporting,  strengthening, 
etc.,  at  the  back  ;  as  ;  a  A  rope  or  strap  to  prevent  excessive 
forward  motion,  as  of  the  carriage  in  a  printing  press,  b 
A  spring  used  to  keep  the  cutting  edges  of  purchase  shears 
in  contact,  c  =  back  rest  a.  d  A  rod  extending  from 
either  end  of  the  rear  axle  of  a  carriage  to  the  perch, 
backstay  stools.  Naut.  Small  detached  channels  fixed 
abaft  the  main  ones,  to  which  the  backstays  are  fastened, 
back  Step  Mil.  A  step  backward;  a  retrograde  movement 
without  a  change  of  front. 

back'stick  (bXk'stTk'),  n.  A  large  stick  placed  upon  the 
backlog  of  a  hearth. 

Then  a  good-sized  stick,  called  a  “  backstick,"  was  laid  on  top 
of  it,  and  the  andirons  were  set  in  place.  J.  T.  Trowbridge. 
back'stitch'  (-stich'),  n.  1.  A  stitch  made  by  setting  the 
needle  back  of  the  end  of  the  last  stitch,  and  bringing  it 
out  in  front  of  the  end,  so  producing  an  overlapping  stitch. 
2.  Knitting.  —  purl. 

back 'Stitch  ,  v.  t.  ct-  i.  To  sew  with  backstitches, 
back  Stone  Lead  Smelting.  The  stone  at  the  back  of  an 
ore  hearth,  on  which  the  bellows  pipe  rests, 
back'stop'  (bifk'stSp'),  n.  a  Ill  baseball,  a  fence,  prop,  at 
least  90  feet  behind  the  home  base,  to  stop  the  balls  that 
pass  the  catcher  ;  also,  the  catcher  himself,  b  In  round¬ 
ers,  the  player  who  stands  immediately  behind  the  striking 
base,  c  In  cricket,  the  longstop  ;  also,  the  wicket  keeper, 
back'strap'  (-striSp'),  n.  The  backhand  of  a  harness  extend¬ 
ing  from  the  saddle  to  the  crupper.  Sam'l  L.  Boardman. 
back'-strapped'  (-strSpt'),  a.  Naut.  Forced  by  adverse 
winds  or  currents  to  leeward  of  a  point  to  be  weathered  ; 

—  said  of  sailing  vessels,  esp.  with  reference  to  the  passage 
around  Cape  St.  Roque,  Brazil. 

back  Stream.  A  current  running  against  the  main  cur¬ 
rent  of  a  stream ;  an  eddy. 

back  Stretch-  In  a  race  track,  the  part  opposite  to  the 
.home  stretch. 

back'strlng'  ( -string'),  n.  A  leading  string  for  children,  to 
guide  or  support  them  from  behind.  Cowper. 

back'stroke  (-strok'),  n.  1.  A  stroke  back  or  in  return; 
a  recoil ;  also,  a  back-handed  or  indirect  stroke. 

2.  Specif.:  a  A  discharge  of  induced  electricity  following  a 
flash  of  lightning,  b  The  return  stroke  of  a  sounder  lever, 
back  swimmer  Any  aquatic  hemipterous  insect  of  the 
family  Notonectidae,  which  swim  with  the  ventral  surface 
uppermost. 

back'sword'  (-sord'),  n.  1.  A  sword  with  only  one  sharp 
edge;  — now  usually  called  a  broadswot'd. 

2.  =  SINGLESTICK. 

3.  A  fencer  with  the  backsword. 

—  back  sword'ing,  vb.  ?i.  —  backs  word'man,  back  - 
swords'man  (-sordz'man),  n. 

back'tack  (-tSk'),  n.  Scots  Law.  A  lease,  often  forming 
part  of  a  mortgage,  by  which  the  mortgagee  leases  the  mort¬ 
gaged  premises  to  the  mortgagor,  thus  giving  the  mort¬ 
gagee  possession,  but  insuring  to  the  mortgagor,  in  case  of 
nonpayment,  the  speedy  remedies  of  a  landlord  for  ac¬ 
quiring  possession  of  rented  premises. 

back  venting.  Arch.  The  application  of  back  air  pipes  to 
waste  pipes. 

back'ward  (bSk'werd),  back'wards  (-werdz),  adv.  [ back , 
adv.  -f-  -ward ,  - wards .]  1.  Toward  the  back  ;  toward  the 

rear  ;  as,  to  throw  the  arms  backward. 

2.  With  the  back  in  advance  or  foremost ;  as,  to  ride  back¬ 
ward  ;  to  be  dragged  backwards. 

3.  On  the  back,  or  with  the  back  downward. 

Thou  wilt  fall  backward.  Shak. 

4.  From  a  better  to  a  worse  state,  as  from  honor  to  shame, 
from  religion  to  sin. 

The  work  went  backward.  Dryden. 


5-  In  the  direction  from  which  a  person  or  thing  came  or 
went ;  in  a  contrary  or  reverse  manner,  way,  or  direction  ; 
contrarily  ;  as,  to  read  backwards. 

We  might  have  .  .  .  beat  them  backward  home.  Shak. 
6.  Toward,  or  in,  past  time  or  events ;  ago. 

Some  reigns  backward.  Locke. 

backward  and  forward,  or  backwards  and  forwards,  to  and  fro. 
Going  backward  and  forward  in  his  accusation.  Luttrell. 
We  may  argue  backwards  and  forwards  between  the  kingly 
right  and  the  rights  of  private  landholders.  Pollock  tf  Mail. 
to  go  b.,  to  evacuate  the  bowels.  Obs. 
back'ward  (bSk'werd),  a.  1.  Directed  or  turned  to  the 
back  or  rear,  or  in  a  reverse  or  opposite  direction. 

2.  Done  in  a  reverse  way  ;  reversed. 

She  mumbles  forth  her  backward  prayers.  Gay. 

3.  Perverse  ;  as,  a  backward  destiny.  Obs. 

4.  Situated  towards  the  back  or  rear.  Obs.  or  R. 

The  backward  garret  of  a  mean  house.  Johnson. 
5-  Lagging  or  hanging  back  in  action  or  progress  ;  specif.: 
a  Unwilling;  averse;  reluctant;  hesitating;  bashful ;  loath. 

For  wiser  brutes  were  backward  to  be  slaves.  Pope. 
b  Slow  in  learning ;  dull ;  inapt ;  as,  a  backward  child. 
“  The  backward  learner.”  South,  c  Late  or  behindhand 
in  growth,  development,  change  of  seasons,  fruiting,  etc. ; 
as,  a  backward  season  ;  the  country  is  in  a  backward  state. 
6.  Already  past  or  gone  ;  bygone.  Rare. 

And  flies  unconscious  o’er  each  backward  year.  Byron. 
back'ward,  w.  The  part  behind  or  past.  Obs. 

In  the  dark  backward  and  abysm  of  time.  Shak. 

back'ward,  v.  t.  To  keep  back  ;  to  hinder.  Obs. 
back  ward-a'tion  (bSk'wer-da'shwn),  n.  [backward,  v.  t. 
-{-  -ation.]  London  Slock  Exchange.  The  seller’s  postpone¬ 
ment  of  delivery  of  stock  or  shares,  with  the  consent  of  the 
buyer,  upon  payment  of  a  premium  to  the  latter;  also,  the 
premium  so  paid.  See  contango. 
back'ward-ly.  adv.  In  a  backward  direction  or  manner. 
Specif.  :  a  Again.  Obs.  b  Reluctantly ;  slowly  ;  aversely. 
Sir  P.  Sidney,  c  Perversely;  ill.  Obs. 

And  does  he  think  so  backwardly  of  me  ?  Shak. 
back'wash  (b5k'w<5sli'),  n.  Water  or  waves  washed  or 
thrown  back,  as  by  the  paddle  wheels  or  oars  of  a  boat. 

The  foaming  backwash  of  the  mill  wheel.  Hall  Caine. 
back'wash',  v.  t. ;  back'washed'  (-w5sht/) ;  back'wash'ing. 

1.  To  affect  with  backwash. 

2.  To  clean  the  oil  from  (wool)  after  combing, 
back'wa  ter  (-w6'ter),  n.  1.  Water  turned  back  in  its 

course  by  an  obstruction,  an  opposing  current,  or  the  flow 
of  the  tide,  as  in  a  sewer  or  river  channel. 

2.  A  body  or  accumulation  of  water  so  turned  or  held  back, 
esp.  when  overflowing  the  lowlands,  or  forming  a  body  of 
relatively  still  water  fed  by  a  side  channel  from  the  main 
current  or  sea. 

3.  Water  thrown  back  by  the  turning  of  a  water  wheel,  or 
by  the  paddle  wheels  of  a  steamer. 

back'way',  n.  A  way  at  or  to  the  back  ;  hence,  an  indirect 
way  ;  a  bypath.  Now  usually  as  two  words,  back  way. 
back'woods'  (-wd6dz'),  n.  pi.  The  forests  or  partly  cleared 
grounds  on  the  frontiers  or  removed  from  the  centers  of 
population,  esp.  in  the  United  States  and  Canada.  —  back'- 
wood',  back'woods',  a. 

back  woods'man  i  -man),  n. ;  pi.  -men  (-m?n).  A  man  liv¬ 
ing  in  the  backwoods.  Fisher  Ames. 

ba'con  (ba'k’n),  n.  [OF.  bacon,  fr.  OHG.  bacho ,  bahho, 
flitch  of  bacon,  ham  ;  akin  to  E.  back.  Cf.  back  the  back 
side.]  1.  The  back  and  sides  of  a  pig  salted  and  smoked  ; 
formerly,  the  flesh  of  a  pig  salted  or  fresh  ;  pork. 

2.  A  pig’s  carcass  ;  also,  a  live  pig.  Obs. 

3.  A  rustic  or  clown  ;  —  alluding  to  the  fact  that  pork  was 

the  flesh  most  eaten  by  rustics.  Obs.  Ox/.  E.  D. 

to  save  one’s  bacon,  to  save  one’s  self  or  property  from  harm 
or  loss.  Colloq.—  to  sell  one’s  b.,  to  sell  one’s  body  or 
flesh.  Colloq. 

ba'con-er  (-er),  n.  A  pig  raised  for,  or  fit  to  be  made  into, 
bacon.  They  weigh  much  more  than  those  raised  for  pork. 
Ba-CO'ni-an  (ba-ko'nt-dn),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  Sir 
Francis  Bacon  (1561-1626)  or  his  works  or  doctrines. 
Baconian  method.  Logic,  broadly,  induction,  or  inductive 
method ;  specif.,  the  form  of  induction  taught  by  Lord  Ba¬ 
con,  the  essential  feature  of  which  is  the  collection  of  par¬ 
ticular  instances  of  the  phenomenon  under  investigation 
and  the  progressive  exclusion  of  nonessentials,  the  result 
being  apprehension  of  its  generalized  character.  —  B.  the¬ 
ory,  the  theory  that  Lord  Bacon  was  the  author  of  Shake¬ 
speare’s  dramatic  works. 

Ba-CO'nl-an.  n.  One  who  supports  or  believes  in  Baconian 
doctrines  ;  also,  a  believer  in  the  Baconian  theory. 
Ba-CO'ni-an  ism  (-Tz’m),  n.  Baconian  philosophy  or  scien¬ 
tific  method. 

Ba'con’s  Re  bel'lion  (ba'k’nz).  A  revolt,  in  1676,  of  the 
Virginian  colonists,  chiefly  of  the  lower  classes,  against 
the  colonial  government  under  William  Berkeley.  It  was 
led  by  Nathaniel  Bacon,  and  was  caused  by  abuses  in  tax¬ 
ation  and  in  the  administration.  It  resulted  in  more  lib¬ 
eral  laws,  known  as  Bacon’s  Laws 
ba'con-y  iba'k’n-T),  a.  Resembling  bacon  ;  characterized 
by  fat  like  bacon  ;  fatty  ;  as,  bacony  liver, 
bac-te'ri-a  (b5k-te'rT-d),  n.  pi.  [NL.  See  bacterium.]  A 
remarkable  group  of  vegetable  microorganisms  of  the  class 
Schizomycetes  (which  see).  They  are  widely  distributed, 
occurring  in  air,  water,  and  soil,  as  well  as  in  the  bodies  of 
living  animals  and  plants  and  in  products  derived  from 
them.  The  lower  forms  are  simple  unicellular  masses  of 
protoplasm  without  a  definite  nucleus,  and  are  often  pro¬ 
vided  with  flagella  or  cilia  by  means  of  which  they  move 
about.  Being  also  destitute  of  chlorophyll,  they  are  para¬ 
sites  or  saprophytes.  Reproduction  is  effected  very  rapidly 
by  simple  fission  or  division;  some  species  also  form  asexual 
resting  spores.  Bacteria  rarely  exceed  a  micromillimeter 
in  breadth,  or  their  smallest  diameter,  so  that  thousands 


may  be  found  in  a  single  drop.  The  higher  forms  are  fila¬ 
mentous,  and  show  a  certain  advance  in  the  method  of 
spore  production.  Bacteria  are  popularly  grouped  in  three 
classes  according  to  their  shape :  jocci,  or  minute  spher¬ 
ical  cells;  bacilli,  rod-shaped  cells;  and  spirilla,  spiral 
filaments.  In  the  economy  of  life  these  organisms  are  of 
the  highest  importance.  Many  species  are  active  agents 
in  converting  dead  organic  matter  into  soluble  food  mate¬ 
rials  for  plants;  some  oxidize  nitrites  to  nitrates,  and 
others  possess  the  power  of  fixing  atmospheric  nitrogen  ; 
many  are  concerned  in  the  various  processes  of  fermenta¬ 
tion,  and  a  large  group  are  pathogenic,  giving  rise  to  vari¬ 
ous  diseases  in  man  and  animals  as  well  as  plants.  See  ba¬ 
cillus,  bacterium,  infection,  immunity,  toxin. 


Bacteria,  showing  :  (1)  Micrococcus  pyogenes,  the  common  organ¬ 
ism  of  suppuration  ;  (2)  Streptococcus  erysipelatis,  of  erysipelas  ; 
(3)  Bacillus  amylovorus,  of  pear  blight,  showing  the  process  of  cell 
division ;  (4)  B.  aceti,  of  vinegar  fermentation,  in  a  gelatinous 
mass  or  zooglcea  after  division  ;  (5)  B.  typhosus,  of  typhoid  fever, 
one  in  resting  stage,  three  showing  locomotive  flagella  ;  (6)  B.  vul¬ 
garis,  the  common  bacillus  of  putrefaction,  filaments  tending  to 
elongate  indefinitely;  (7)  Microspira  comma  or  “  Comma  bacil¬ 
lus,”  of  Asiatic  cholera  ;  (8)  Bacillus  radicicola,  the  nitrogen- 
fixing  organism,  from  the  root  tubercle  of  red  clover,  showing  the 
irregular  branching  forms  which  may  develop  ;  (9)  Spirillum 
unaula,  common  in  stagnant  water;  (10)  Bacterium  anthracis, 
of  anthrax  or  splenic  fever,  with  a  filamentous  growth  at  the  left 
and  several  spores  in  the  cells  at  the  right  ;  (11)  Cladothrij  dicho- 
toma,  one  of  the  higher  forms  of  filamentous  bacteria  common  in 
impure  water,  showing  false  branching  and  reproductive  bodies 
which  escape  from  the  ends  of  the  filaments  as  motile  cells  or 
swarm  spores.  All  x  1000. 

Bac-te  ri-a'ce-aB  (bSk-te'rT-a'se-e),  n.  pi.  [NL.]  Bacteriol. 
A  family  of  bacteria  having  simple  cylindrical  cells  of 
variable  size,  never  surrounded  by  a  sheath.  The  only 
genera  are  Bacterium,  Bacillus,  and  Pseudomonas.  (See 
these  words.)  —  bac-teri-a'ceous  (-sh&s),  a. 
bac-te'ri-al  (bSk-te'rT-ttl),  a.  Pertaining  to,  or  consisting 
of,  bacteria  in  the  widest  sense  ;  resulting  from,  or  caused 
by,  bacteria  ;  as.  a  bacterial  cell  ;  a  bacterial  disease, 
bac  te'ri-cide  (-sid),  n.  [bacterium  -f-  -cide.]  A  substance 
which  destroys  bacteria.  — bac-te'ri-cidal  (-sid'ftl),  a. 
bac-te'ri-o-  (b5k-te'ri-o-).  Combining  form  of  bacterium. 
bac-te  rl-o-log'i  cal  (-15j'T-kdl),  a.  Pertaining  to  bacteri¬ 
ology.  —  bac  teri  o  log'i  cal  ly,  adv. 
bac-te  rl  ol'O  gist  (-51'o-jist),  n.  An  expert  in  bacteriology. 
bac-te'ri-Ol'O-gy  (-jl),  n.  [bacterio-  -}-  -logy.]  The  sci¬ 
ence  which  deals  with  the  study  of  bacteria.  It  is  a  branch 
of  botany  ;  but  some  of  its  most  important  practical  rela¬ 
tions  are  with  hygiene,  medicine,  and  agriculture, 
bac-te  ri-o-ly'sin  ( -o-ll'sin),  7i.  [See  bacteriolysis.]  Phys¬ 
iol.  Chem.  A  substance  or  body  capable  of  breaking  down 
bacterial  cells.  See  side-chain  theory. 
bac  te  ri-ol'y  sis  (-sis),  71.  [NL.  ;  bacterio-  -j — lysis.] 
a  Chemical  decomposition  brought  about  by  bacteria  with¬ 
out  the  addition  of  oxygen,  b  The  destruction  or  dissolu¬ 
tion  of  bacterial  cells.  —  bac-te  ri  O-lyt'ic  (-o-ITt'Tk),  a. 
bac-te  ri-o-pur'pu-rin  (-pQr'pu-rln),  n.  [bacterio-  -f-  pur- 
purin.l  Physiol.  Chem.  A  red  coloring  matter  present  in 
some  bacteria.  It  has  the  power  of  reducing  highly  oxi¬ 
dized  compounds  by  absorption  of  certain  rays  of  light, 
bac-teri-os'co-py  (b5k-te'rT-<5s'k6-pi),  n.  [ bacterio -  -}- 

-scopy.]  Microscopic  examination  or  investigation  of  bac¬ 
teria'  —  bac  te  ri  o-scop'ic  (-fc-skbp'Tk),  a.  — scop'i  cal- 
ly  (-T  -kdl-T),  adv.  —  bac-teri-os'co-pist  (-5s'k6-p!st),  n. 
bac  te  rl-o'sis  (-o'sis),  n.  [NL.  See  bacterium;  -osis.] 
Hort.  Any  bacterial  disease  of  plants, 
bac-te'ri-um  (bSk-te'rT-dm),  7i.  ;  pi.  -ria  (-a).  [NL.,  fr. 

Gr.  paKTripiov,  dim.  of  pdKTpov  a  staff.]  1.  [cap.]  Bacte¬ 
riol.  A  large  genus  of  bacteria  typifying  the  family  Bac- 
teriaceae,  and  distinguished  from  Bacillus  mainly  by  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  cilia.  This  distinction  is,  however,  in  a  measure 
artificial,  as  certain  forms  pass  through  both  motile  and 
nonmotile  stages.  The  genus  includes  both  harmless  or 
beneficial  and  pathogenic  species.  Of  the  latter,  B.  pneu- 
mo nix  and  B.  pneumonicum  are  concerned  with  diseases 
of  the  lungs ;  B.  tuberculosis  is  the  source  of  tuberculosis ; 
B.  a7ithracis,  of  anthrax :  B.  leprse,  of  leprosy ;  B.  syphi- 
lidis ,  of  syphilis;  B.  injtuenzx,  of  grip  or  influenza;  B. 
diphtheria?  of  diphtheria;  many  others  cause  diseases  in 
animals  and  still  others  in  plants.  The  most  important  of 


back 'slide  ,  n.  Act  of  backslid¬ 
ing.  [who  backslides.  I 

back  slid'er  (-slTd'fr),  n.  Onel 
back'slid'ing-nesB  (bak'sHd'- 
Tng-n£s),n.  State  of  backsliding, 
back  slid" n.  Backslidden. 
Rtf.  Sp. 

back'spang'  (bdk'spang').  «• 
[&ac£  +  spang  a  bound.]  A  re¬ 
treat  from  a  bargain,  as  by  a 
legal  quirk  ;  an  underhand 
trick.  Scot.  3r  Ir. 
back'apeir'  (bak'sperO,  v.  t. 
Also  back'apear.  back'speer  . 
To  speir,  or  question,  again  :  to 
cross-question.  —  back'speirer. 
».  Scot.  [See  spread.! 

back  spread.  Speculator' sCant.  | 
back 'staff,  n.  An  instrument, 
similar  to  a  cross-staff,  but  fitted 


with  a  reflector,  formerly  used  I 
for  taking  the  altitude  of  heav¬ 
enly  bodies  ;  —  so  called  because 
the  observer  stood  with  bis  back 
toward  the  object  to  be  observed. 
Called  also  Davis's  quadrant. 
back-stand.  n.  Backing.  Obs. 
back'Bter,  also  back  'stay,  n.  A 
flat  piece  of  wood,  held  on  the 
foot  bv  a  strap,  for  walking  over 
shingle.  Dial.  Eng 
back'Bter.  Obs.  or  dial.  var.  of 
Baxter.  [Dial.  Eng.\  I 

back'atone.Var.of  bakestone.  | 
back  stope.  See  stope,  cit. 
back  strapper.  Track  Laving. 
One  of  the  splicers  who  follow 
the  head  strappers,  put  in  the 
remaining  bolts,  and  finish 
tightening  the  splice. 


backt  Backed.  Rtf.  Sp. 
back  tendon.  =  back  sinew. 
back'trick  .  n.  A  caper  back¬ 
ward  in  dancing.  Obs.  Shak. 
back'u  (b&k'oo),  n.  See  meas¬ 
ure.  [Pklton  wheel.) 

Back'us  motor  or  wheel.  =| 
back'ward-ne88.  n.  See -ness. 
back'ward8,  adv.  =  bac  k- 
ward,  adv.  [washes.) 

back'wash  er,  n.  Onethat  back-1 
back'woodG  n.  The  part  of  a 
carpenter’s  plane  immediately 
baclc  of  the  plate  iron, 
back  woods'y  (b&k-'wdbd'zt), 
a.  Of  or  like  the  backwoods, 
back'word' ,  n.  Word  or  speech 
by  which  one  recalls  a  promise, 
acceptance,  etc.  ;  also,  a  retort. 
Dial.  Eng. 


back 'worm  ,  w.  Falconry.  A 
disease  of  hawks.  See  filan- 
ders.  Sir  T.  Browne. 

back'wort  (-wfirt/)»  n.  The 
comfrey.  [bacco.I 

back'y  (  b&k'Y).  Vulgar  for  to- | 
back  yard.  The  yard  at  the 
back  of  a  house  or  building. 
Also  used  attrib.  and  fig.  j  as, 
back-yard  ( i.  e.,  local,  special, 
or  private)  measures  enacted  by 
a  State  legislature, 
bac'lin.  n.  The  bur  marigold 
Bidens  cemua.  Dial.  Eng. 
bacon  beetle.  The  larder  beetle, 
ba'con-face  .  -faced  ,  a.  Having 
a  fat  sleek  face. 

Ba  con 'ic  ( ba-k5n'Tk),  Ba'con- 
ism  ( ba'k’n-Tz’m).  =  Baconi¬ 
an,  Baconianism. 


Ba'con-i8t,  n.  1.  =  Baconian. 
2.  A  follower  of  Nathaniel  Ba¬ 
con  in  Bacon’s  Rebellion, 
ba'con-ize,  >\  t.  To  make  bacon 
of  ;  to  smoke.  [  ters.  | 

ba'con-weed',  n.  Lamb’s-quar- 1 
bacoun  d*  bacon. 

H  bac-tal' (btik-tal'),  n.  Among 
the  Tagbanuas,  a  long  tradi¬ 
tional  song  chanted  bv  mourn¬ 
ers  for  several  days  after  a  per¬ 
son’s  funeral.  Phil.  I. 
bac  te-rae'mi-a,  n.  [NL.]  Med. 
Bacteria'mia. 

bac-te  ri  ae'mi  a  or  -e'mi-a 

(b  a  k-t  e  '  r  T-e'm  I-d),  w.  [NL. 
See  bacterium,  -.em i a.]  Med. 
A  morbid  condition  due  to  bac¬ 
teria  in  the  blood. 

bac-te'ri-an,  bac-ter'ic  (bik- 


tfr'Tk),  a.  Bacterial, 
bac -te'ri- form,  a.  [ bacterio-  -f 
-form. ]  Shaped  like  bacteria, 
bac-te'ri-oid.  a.  [ bacterio-  + 
-oid.]  Bacteroid. 
bac-te  ri-o-pro'te-in,  n.  [bacte¬ 
rio-  -f-  protein .]  Physiol.  Chem. 
A  proteid  present  in  bacteria  ;  a 
form  of  mycoprotein. 
bac-te' ri-o‘ther'a-py,  n.  [bacte¬ 
rio-  -f  therapy .]  Tne  branch  of 
medical  science  which  treats  of 
the  application  of  bacteriology 
to  the  cure  of  diseases.  —  bac-te/- 
ri-o-the^a-peu'tic,  a. 
bac-te' ri-ouB.  a.  Bacterial, 
bac  te-rit'lc,  a.  Characterized 
or  caused  bv  bacteria. 
bac-te/ri-u'ri-a, n.  [NL.]  Med. 
See  bacterium,  -uria. 
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the  harmless  species  are  those  concerned  with  fermenta¬ 
tion,  as  B.  aceli,  B.  pasteurianum ,  and  B.  acidi-laclici  See 

FERMENT. 

2.  Sing,  of  bacteria, 

bac'te  rold  (bSk'te-roid)  1  a.  [baclerio-  +  -oid.]  Resem- 
bac'te-roi'dal  (-roi'dal)  (  bling  bacteria  ;  bacterial, 
bao'te-roid,  n.  [See  bacterium  ;  -oin.]  Bot.  A  minute 
organism  found  in  the  root  tubercles  of  nitrogen-fixing 
plants,  as  leguminous  crops.  Bacteroids  are  regarded  as 
degenerate  or  modified  bacteria.  See  nitrobacteria. 
Bac'tri-an  (bSk'trT-an),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  Bactria,  an 
ancient  country  in  Asia,  of  which  the  capital  was  Bactra, 
the  modern  Balkh.  The  inhabitants  were  closely  related 
to  the  Persians. 

Bactrian  camel,  the  two-liumped  camel.  See  CAMEL.  — The 
B.  Sage,  Zoroaster,  the  founder  of  Zoroastrianism,  alleged 
to  have  been  born  in  Bactria. 

Bac'trl-an,  n.  A  native  inhabitant  of  Bactria  ;  also,  the 
language  of  the  Bactrians.  See  Indo-European. 

Bac'tris  (bak'tns),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Sr.  paxTpov  a  Btaff.  Cf. 
bacterium.]  But.  A  large  genus  of  tropical  American  pin¬ 
nate-leaved,  usually  spiny,  palms.  The  fruit  is  small,  con¬ 
sisting  of  a  fibrous  pulp  inclosing  a  hard  nut,  which  in 
some  species  is  edible.  The  stems  of  B.  minor  are  used  for 
walking  sticks,  being  called  Tobago  canes. 
ba-cu'U-form  (  bo-ku'li-form  ;  bSk'u-),  a.  [L.  baculum  rod 
+  -form.]  Rod-shaped  ;  as,  baculiform  chromosomes, 
bac'u  line  (b5k'fi-lTn  ;  -lin),  a.  [L.  baculum  rod.]  Of  or 
pertaining  to  the  rod  or  punishment  with  the  rod. 
bac'U-lite  (-lit),  n.  [L.  baculum  rod.]  Paleon.  Any 
fossil  cephalopod  of  the  extinct  genus  Baculites.  —  bac  U 

lit'ic  (  llt'Tk),  a.  _  _ 

Bac'u-ll'tes  a d ■ 

(bSk'u-li'tez),  n.  l •’  ‘ c»-  c  >: 

[NL.]  Paleon.  A 
genus  of  extinct 


Baculites  ( B .  ancepe). 

Cretaceous  ammonoid  cephalopods  having  the  shell 


straight,  like  a  tapering  rod,  instead  of  coiled, 
bac  u  lom'e-try  (-15m'$-trij,  n.  [L.  baculum  staff  -f 
-melry.]  Measurement  of  distance  or  height  by  a  staff, 
bac'u  Ids  (bSk'u-lws),  n. ;  pi.  baculi  (-lit.  [L.  baculus, 
baculum .]  A  staff  or  rod,  esp.  one  symbolizing  authority, 
as  the  pastoral  staff  of  a  bishop  or  of  a  grand  master  of 
the  Knights  Templars. 

bad  (b5d),  a.;  eompar.  worse  (wfire) ;  super!,  worst 
(wfirst).  [ME.  bad ,  badde ,  prob.  fr.  AS.  bteddel  hermaph¬ 
rodite  :  cf.  bsedling  effeminate  fellow'.]  1.  Of  the  nature 
of  moral  evil ;  wicked  ;  vicious  ;  perverted.  Cf.  bad,  n. 
How  sad  and  bad  and  mad  it  was  — 

But  then,  how  it  was  sweet  !  R.  Browning. 

There  is  nothing  either  good  or  bad,  but  thinking  makes  it  so. 

Shak. 

Generalizing  our  experiences  of  choice,  we  call  good  those 
states,  experiences,  things,  and  acts  that  we  approve  of,  and 
those  states,  experiences,  things,  and  acts  that  we  disapprove  of 
we  call  bad.  F.  H.  Biddings. 

2  Injurious  or  deleterious  ;  hurtful;  dangerous;  inimi¬ 
cal  to  welfare  ;  as,  reading  by  firelight  is  bad  for  the  eyes  ; 
also,  of  or  pertaining  to  that  which  is  injurious  or  danger¬ 
ous  ;  as,  bad  news. 

3-  Offensive  to  sense  or  sensibility  ;  disagreeable  ;  dis¬ 
pleasing  ;  annoying  ;  as,  a  bad  taste  in  the  mouth  ;  to  be 
in  a  bad  temper. 

And  here  beneath  it  is  all  as  bad, 

For  I  thought  the  dead  had  peace,  but  it  is  not  so  : 

To  have^no  peace  in  the  grave,  is  that  not  sad  ?  Tennyson 
4.  Inadequate  or  unsuited  to  a  designed  purpose  ;  inutile 
or  unfit ;  as,  a  bad  plan  ;  unfavorable  ;  as,  bad  weather  for 
a  journey  ;  a  bad  outlook. 

My  Lady  falls  to  play  ;  so  bad  her  chance. 

He  must  repair  it ;  takes  a  bribe  from  France.  Pope. 

6.  Failing  to  realize  its  proper  type  or  form  ;  defective  ; 
blemished;  faulty;  as,  a  bad  coin  ;  a  bad  apple;  specif., 
not  good  legally  (see  good)  ;  invalid  ;  void  ;  as,  a  bad  de¬ 
livery  of  a  stock  certificate  ;  a  bad  law'. 

6  Ill ;  sick  ;  in  pain  ;  as,  to  be  bad  with  gout ;  to  feel  bad. 

7.  Severe  ;  aggravated ;  beyond  what  is  usual ;  as,  a  bad 
case  of  mumps. 

His  torments  almost  drove  him  mad  ;  — 

Some  said  it  was  a  fever  bad.  Shelley. 

Syn.—  Poor,  inferior, defective,  imperfect ;  pernicious,  del¬ 
eterious,  detrimental,  noxious,  baneful,  mischievous,  inju¬ 
rious,  hurtful;  immoral,  corrupt,  vicious;  wrong,  sinful, 
criminal,  iniquitous,  nefarious.  —  Bad,  evil,  ill,  wicked, 
naughty.  Of  these  words,  bad  alone  is  now  used  in  a 

Srivative  sense,  frequently  implying  little  more  than  the 
efect  or  absence  of  good  qualities,  or  lack  of  value ;  as, 
a  bad  correspondent,  bad  English,  bad  debts,  a  bad  job. 
Positively,  bad  frequently  applies  to  that  which  is  injuri¬ 
ous  or  hurtful  (as,  bad  for  the  health,  a  bad  fall),  and  par¬ 
ticularly  to  that  which  is  in  its  nature  morally  reprehen¬ 
sible  ;  as,  a  bad  man,  bad  conduct,  bad  language.  Evil  is 
now  chiefly  applied  to  what  is  morally  bad  (rarely,  in  pres¬ 
ent  usage,  to  persons) ;  it  has  frequently  a  more  or  less 
sinister  or  baleful  connotation  ;  as,  evil  deeds,  an  evil  life, 
the  evil  eye;  “  evil  dreams”  (Tennyson) ;  “shaking  his 
evil  head  ...  as  he  darkly  leered  at  her  ”  (Dickens).  Ill 
(see  sick),  as  a  synonym  for  evil,  occurs  in  modern  usage 
chiefly  in  a  few  combinations,  such  as  ill  will,  ill  temper, 
ill  nature,  an  ill  wind,  etc.  Its  chief  use  is  adverbial. 
Wicked  implies  the  actual  contravention  or  violation  of 
moral  law  ;  as.  “  God  is  angry  with  the  wicked  every  day  ” 
(Ps.  vii.  11),  wicked  designs.  Naughty  was  once  serious, 
but  is  now  trivial  in  its  application ;  as,  a  naughty  child. 
See  corrupt,  iniquitous,  flagrant. 

bad  blood,  harsh  feeling ;  bitterness ;  resentment.  —  b.  cess. 
See  cess.  —  b.  form,  form,  or  manner  of  action,  not  conven¬ 
tionally  approved  of.  See  form,  to.—  b.  lands,  barren  re¬ 


gions,  esp.  [often  cap.)  in  the  western  United  States, 
where  horizontal  strata  (Cretaceous  and  Tertiary)  have 
been  eroded  into  fantastic  forms,  and  where  lack  of  wood, 
water,  and  forage  increases  the  difficulty  of  traversing  the 
country;  hence  the  name,  first  given  by  the  Canadian  j 
French,  Mauvaises  Terres  (bad  lands).  — bad  matter,  Print.,  i 
dead  matter.  Chiefly  British.  —  with  a  b.  grace,  in  a  forced, 
reluctant,  or  perfunctory  manner;  ungraciously. 

What  might  have  been  done  with  a  good  grace  would  at  least 
be  done  with  a  bad  grace.  Macaulay. 

bad  (b5d),  n.  That  which  is  bad ;  sometimes,  collectively, 
evil  or  wicked  persons.  See  bad,  a.  The  nature  of  the 
bad ,  in  the  moral  sense,  is  sometimes  held  to  be  positive, 
constituting  a  specific  quality  or  condition  ;  sometimes  to 
be  merely  negative,  an  absence  of  good  ;  sometimes  to  be 
purely  relative,  badness  being  inadequacy  for  a  given 
purpose,  or  lack  of  adaptation  to  ends  or  of  capacity  to 
satisfy  desire  or  cause  approval. 

I  cannot  go  beyond  the  commandment  of  the  Lord,  to  do  either 
good  or  bad  of  mine  own  mind.  Num.  xxiv.  13. 

The  strong  antipathy  of  good  to  bad.  Pope. 

to  the  bad,  to  a  bad  condition,  implying,  variously,  illness 
(in  a  person),  a  deficit  (in  an  account),  moral  ruin,  etc. 

II  badaud'  (ba'do'),  TO.  [F.]  A  person  given  to  idle  obser¬ 
vation  of  everything,  with  wonder  or  astonishment ;  a  cred¬ 
ulous  or  gossipy  idler. 

badde'ley-ite  (b£d'li-it),  n.  [After  J.  Baddeley,  who 
found  it.]  Min.  Zircon  dioxide,  ZrOa,  occurring  in  col¬ 
orless,  yellow,  brown,  or  black  tabular  crystals.  H.,  6.5. 
Sp.  gr.,  5.5-6.0. 

bad'der  locks  (b5d'er-15ks),  n.  [Perh.  for  Balderlocks ,  fr. 
Balder ,  the  Scandinavian  deity.]  A  large  black  laminaria- 
ceous  seaweed  (Alaria  esculcnta)  often  eaten  as  a  vegetable 
in  Europe.  Also  called  murlin ,  honeyware,  and  henware. 

bad'dish,  a.  Somewhat  bad  ;  inferior. — bad'dish  ness,  n. 

Ba  de-bec'  (ba'd’-bSk'),  n.  In  Rabelais’s  “  Pantagruel  ” 
(II.  2),  the  daughter  of  the  king  of  the  Amaurotes  of  Utopia, 
wife  of  the  great  giant  Gargantua,  and  mother  of  Pantag¬ 
ruel,  at  whose  birth  she  died,  bearing  first  68  muleteers, 
68  mules  loaded  with  salt,  9  dromedaries,  7  camels,  and 
25  wagons,  all  laden  with  provisions. 

badge  (b5j),  n.  [ME.  bage ,  bagge  ;  of  unknown  origin.] 

1.  A  distinctive  mark,  token,  sign,  or  cognizance,  worn  on 
the  person ;  as,  the  badge  of  a  society ;  a  policeman’s  badge; 
—  used  orig.  for  a  knight’s  heraldic  cognizance. 

2.  Something  characteristic  ;  a  mark  ;  a  token. 

Sweet  mercy  is  nobility’s  true  badge.  Shak. 

3.  Naut.  A  carved  ornament  formerly  fouud  on  the  stern 
of  a  vessel, containing  a  window  or  the  representation  of  one. 
Badge  of  Ulster.  Her.  =  RED  hand. 

badge,  v.  t. ;  badged  (b5jd) ;  badg'ing.  To  mark  or  dis¬ 
tinguish  with  a  badge. 

badge,  v.  t.  d-  i.  To  carry  on  the  trade  of  a  badger  ;  hence, 
to  regrate.  See  5th  badger.  Obs. 

badge'man  (bSj'mSn),  n.  ;  pi.  -men  (-men).  A  man  wearing 
a  badge  ;  specif.,  Eng.,  a  licensed  beggar  or  almsman. 

badg'er  (-er),  n.  One  who  wears  a  badge,  as  a  policeman 
or  porter. 

badg'er,  n.  [Earlier 
bageard,  prob.  fr. 
badge  -f-  -ard,  in  ref¬ 
erence  to  the  white 
mark  on  its  fore¬ 
head.  See  badge, 

7i.]  1.  A  carnivo¬ 

rous  quadruped  of 
the  genus  Meles  or 

allied  genus  of  the  Badger  ( Taxidea  taxus). 

family  Mustelidae.  It  is  a  burrowing  animal,  with  6hort, 
thick  legs,  and  long  claws  on  the  fore  feet.  One  species  ( M . 
taxus)  inhabits  the  north  of  Europe  and  Asia  ;  another  (Tax- 
idea  taxus),  western  North  America.  See  teledu. 

2  In  the  Authorized  Version,  the  conjectural  rendering 
of  the  Hebrew  word  occurring  in  the  name  for  the 

outer  coverings  of  ^  -  -  the  tabernacle,  and  of  the 
ark  and  vessels  of  the  tabernacle  when  carried  (Ex.  xxv., 
xxvi.,  Num.  iv.,  etc.).  Ancient  versions  understood  it  to  mean  a 
color,  as  blue  or  black,  while  Hebrew  tradition  and  modern  criti¬ 
cism  favor  an  animal,  as  the  seal  (in  the  Revised  Version!,  the 

gorpoise,  dugong,  or  dolphin,  and  a  recent  view  makes  it  an 
gyptian  loan  word  for  leather,  thus  explaining  the  use  of  the 
material  for  shoes  (Ezekiel  xvi.  10). 

3.  In  Australia:  a  A  bandicoot,  b  A  rock  wallaby,  c  A 
wombat. 

4.  A  brush  made  of  badgers’  hair,  as  for  the  use  of  artists. 
6-  [ cap.~\  A  native  or  inhabitant  of  Wisconsin.  U.  8. 

6.  Angling.  A  kind  of  artificial  fly. 

7  Carp.  A  wide  rabbet  plane,  having  a  skew  mouth. 

8  Badgerweed. 

badg'er,  V.  t. ;  badg'ered  (-erd)  ;  badg'er-ing.  1  To 
tease  or  annoy,  as  a  badger  when  baited  ;  to  worry  or  irri¬ 
tate  persistently. 

2  To  brush  or  work  with  a  badger  brush,  as  to  soften  the 
lines  in  graining. 

3  To  extort  money  from,  by  the  badger  game.  Cant. 
badg'er,  v.  t.  [From  5th  badger.]  To  beat  down  ;  cheat ; 
barter;  bargain. 

badg'er,  n.  [ME.  bager  ;  orig.  uncert.]  An  itinerant  dealer 
in  commodities  used  for  food  ;  a  hawker  ;  a  huckster  ;  — 
formerly  applied  esp.  to  one  who  bought  grain  in  one  place 
and  sold  it  in  another.  Now  Dial.  Eng.  By  Act  5  &  6  Edw. 
VI.,  c.  14, 7  badgers  were  required  to  be  licensed.  They  were 
also  formerly  liable  under  the  statutes  against  regrating, 
badger  baiting  or  drawing.  The  brutal  sport  of  setting 
dogs  to  pull  a  badger  from  an  artificial  hole,  as  a  barrel. 


badg'er-er  (b5j'er-er),  n.  1.  One  who  badgers. 

2.  A  kind  of  dog  used  in  badger  baiting  ;  a  dachshund, 
badger  game.  The  method  of  blackmailing  by  decoying  a 
person  into  a  compromising  situation  and  extorting  money 
by  threats  of  exposure.  Cant. 

badg'er-leg  ged  (-leg'Sd  ;  -15gd'),  a.  Having  legs  of  un¬ 
equal  length,  as  the  badger  was  thought  to  have.  Shak. 
badg'er-ly,  a.  Like  a  badger  ;  hence,  having  grayish  hair  ; 
elderly. 

ba'di  an  (ba'di-an  ;  ba'dT-dn),  to.  [F.  badiane,  fr.  Per. 
badian  anise.]  The  carminative  fruit  of  the  Chinese  anise 
tree  ( Illicium  rerum),  resembling  true  anise  in  flavor, 
ba-di'geon  (ba-dTj'un),  n.  [F.]  A  cement  or  distemper 
paste  (as  of  plaster  and  powdered  freestone,  or  of  sawdust 
and  glue  or  lime)  used  by  sculptors,  builders,  and  workers 
in  wood  or  stone,  to  fill  holes,  cover  defects,  etc. 

II  badinage'  (b&'de'nazh' ;  bSd'T-naj),  n.  [F.,  fr.  badi- 
ner  to  joke,  OF.  to  trifle,  be  silly,  fr.  badin  silly.]  Play¬ 
ful  raillery  ;  banter. 

Syn.  —  See  banter. 

ba  d!  nager,  v.  i.;  ba'di'naged'  (b&'de'niizhd';  bXd'T-najd); 
ba'di'nag'ing  (-nazh'Tng ;  -naj-Tng).  To  affect  or  effect 
by  badinage. 

Ba  din  guet'  (ba'dSN'ga'),  n.  [F.]  Napoleon  III.;  —  a  nick¬ 
name  used  by  his  political  foes  in  allusion  to  the  story  of  his 
having  escaped  from  the  fortress  of  Ham  disguised  in  the 
clothes  of  a  mason  named  Badinguet.  Hence  the  name 
Badingueux  for  Napoleon’s  adherents, 
bad'ly,'  adv.  In  a  bad  manner  ;  poorly;  not  well ;  unskill- 
fully  ;  imperfectly  ;  unfortunately  ;  grievously  ;  wickedly  ; 
so  as  to  cause  harm  ;  disagreeably. 

Badly  is  often  used  colloquially  for  very  much  or 
very  greatly ,  with  words  signifying  to  want  or  need. 
to  be  badly  off.  =  to  be  ill  off,  under  ill. 
bad'min-ton  (bSd'min-tMn),  n.  [From  the  name  of  the 
seat  of  the  Duke  of  Beaufort  in  England.]  1.  A  prepa¬ 
ration  of  claret,  spiced  and  sweetened. 

2.  A  game,  similar  to  lawn  tennis,  played  with  shuttle¬ 
cocks  on  a  court  44  ft.  long  by  20  ft.  wide.  The  net  is  five' 
feet  high.  From  one  to  four  players  play  on  a  side.  Bad¬ 
minton  is  played  in  India  with  a  woolen  ball,  on  a  court 
78  ft.  by  36  ft.,  five  players  on  a  side. 

Ba-dou'ra  (ba-doo'rd),  n.  In  the  “  Arabian  Nights,”  the 
daughter  of  the  king  of  China,  who  marries  Prince  Cama- 
ralzaman.  No  one  had  been  able  to  win  the  love  of  either 
of  them,  but  when  they  saw  each  other  asleep  by  fairy  in¬ 
fluence,  they  at  once  fell  deeply  in  love. 

Ba^drul'bu-dur',  or  Ba-droul'bou  dour'  (ba-drool'boo- 
door'),  n.  In  the  “  Arabian  Nights,”  the  beautiful  daughter 
of  the  sultan  of  China,  who  becomes  Aladdin’s  wife. 
Bae'de  ker  (ba'de-ker),  n.  Any  of  the  guidebooks  issued 
by  Karl  Baedeker. 

bae'tu-lus  (be'tu-lws),  n. ;  pi.  -li  (-11).  [L.,  fr.  Gr. 

/3cutvAo<?  a  sacred  meteorite.]  Antiq.  A  meteorite,  or  sim¬ 
ilar  rude  stone,  held  sacred  or  worshiped  as  of  divine 
origin,  and  sometimes  given  the  form  of  an  idol, 
baf!  (baf),  v.  t.  &  i. ;  baffed  (baft);  baff'ing.  [Scot., 
prob.  imitative  ;  cf.  G.  baff,  interj.  imitating  the  sound  of  a 
shot.]  To  strike  ;  to  beat  ;  to  make  a  baff  Scot,  or  Golf. 
baff,  7i.  A  blow,  esp.  with  or  on  something  flat  or  soft; 
a  stroke;  thud;  specif.,  Golf,  a  stroke  in  which  the  sole 
of  the  club  hits  the  ground  and  drives  the  ball  aloft.  Scot, 
or  Golf. 

baff  (baf),  a.  [Cf.  bauch.]  Worthless;  useless;  without 
value  ;  as,  the  baff  edge  of  a  plank,  that  is,  the  outer  or 
sappy  portion.  Cf.  bauch.  Dial.  Eng. 
baff'-end',  to.  A  wedge  driven  back  of  the  timbers  of  cribs 
or  tubbing  to  keep  them  in  place,  usually  cut  from  worth¬ 
less  (baff)  ends  of  timber  or  planks.  Dial.  Eng. 
baf'fle  (b£f'’l),  v.  t. ;  baf'fled  (-’Id);  baf'fling  (-lTng). 
[Cf.  Lowland  Scotch  bauchle  to  treat  contemptuously, 
bauch  tasteless,  abashed,  jaded,  OF.  beffler,  beffer ,  to  mock, 
deceive.]  1.  To  subject  to  a  disgraceful  punishment  or  to 
infamy,  as  a  recreant  or  perjured  knight.  Obs.  Edw.  Hall. 
He  by  the  heels  him  hung  upon  a  tree. 

And  baffled  so,  that  all  which  passed  by 

The  picture  of  his  punishment  might  see.  Spenser. 

2.  To  subject  to  any  disgrace  or  contumely.  Obs. 

3.  To  cheat ;  delude  ;  bewilder  ;  confound.  Obs.  or  B. 

They  cry  out .  .  that  men  will  not  be  gull’d  and  baffl'd.  Milton. 

Let  the*  rude  noise  of  bells  enchant  dull  ears,  and  bonfires 

baffle  eyes.  G.  Daniel. 

4  To  check  or  defeat  by  perplexing;  to  disconcert ;  frus¬ 
trate  ;  thwart ;  foil. 

The  mere  intricacy  of  a  question  should  not  baffle  us.  Locke. 

A  suitable  scripture  ready  to  repel  and  baffle  them  all.  South. 

The  art  that  baffles  time’s  tyrannic  claim.  Cowper. 
5-  To  beat  about ;  to  check,  turn,  or  disperse,  in  its  course, 
by  an  opposing  force  or  obstacles  ;  as,  the  ship  was  baffled  by 
wind  and  weather  ;  plates  are  used  for  baffling  the  steam. 
Syn.  —  Thwart,  foil,  balk,  defeat.  See  frustrate. 
baf'fle,  v.  i.  1.  To  practice  deceit;  to  juggle.  Obs.  Barrow. 
2.  To  struggle  in  vain  ;  as,  a  ship  baffles  with  the  winds. 

3  To  shift  about ;  —  said  of  the  wind, 
baf'fle,  n.  1.  Act  of  baffling. 

2.  Specif.:  Disgrace;  infamy;  juggling  ;  quibble;  con¬ 
fusion  ;  check.  Obs.  “  A  baffle  to  philosophy.”  South. 

After  this  baffle  her  army  had  received.  Cotton. 

3.  State  of  one  who  is  baffled,  confused,  bewildered.  Rare. 

4.  Mech.  Something  for  deflecting,  checking,  or  otherwise 
regulating,  flow  ;  as  :  a  A  plate  or  wall  for  deflecting  gases 
or  other  fluids,  as  in  a  steam-boiler  flue,  a  reverberatory 
furnace,  a  gasoline-engine  muffler,  a  separator  in  a  sugar- 


Bac-tri'tes  ( bftk-trT'tez),  n. 
[NL.,  fr.  Gr.  (3d.KTpov  a  staff.] 
Paleon.  A  genus  of  Devonian 
aminonoids  with  straight  taper¬ 
ing  shells  and  slightly  plicated 
sutures.  —  bac'tri-toid  (nftk'trT- 
toid),  a.  [bascule.  I 

bac'ule  (b&k'ul),  n.  f F. j  A| 
baculere.  d*  bachelor. 
bac'u-li,  n.,  pi.  of  baculus. 
bac/u-llf'er-ous  ( b  ft  k'd-l  I  f '5  r- 
us),  a.  [L.  baculum  6taff  -4-  -fer- 
oma.]  Bot.  Bearing  canes  or  reeds, 
bacun.  +  bacon  ;  obs.  p.  p.  of 

BAKE. 

b{ld.  f  BODE. 

bad-  =  bade,  pret  of  bid.  Obs. 
or  Ref.  Sp. 

bad.  adv.  Badly.  (See  flat 
AD\  B  R B.  i  ( 

bad'a-cer  (  bftd'd-s5r).  D.  Bib. 
Ba-da'gafbd-da'gd),  n.  A  mem¬ 
ber  of  a  Dravidian  agricultural 


tribe  of  southern  India,  speak¬ 
ing  a  dialect  of  Kanarese.  See 
Dkavido-Munda. 

Ba-da'ias  (bd-da'yas).  D.  Bib. 
badal.  d*  beadle. 

||  ba-dam'  (bii-dam'),  n.  Bot. 
[Per.  baddm  almond.]  A  kind 
of  hitter  almond  from  Persia, 
used  as  money  (equiv.  to  about 
half  a  cent)  in  parts  of  India, 
ba-dar'rah  (bd-dar'a).  Var.  of 
bidar. 

Badb  ( blv  :  bib),  n.  [Ir.  badhbh 
a  vulture,  raven,  fury,  witch.) 
In  Irish  legend,  a  demoness  of 
battle  :  a  fury,  inspiring  the 
madness  of  the  fight, 
badde.  bade,  pret.  of  bid. 

badde  bad. 

baddely,  atfr.  d*  badly. 
bad'der.  bad'dest.  Obs.  or  col- 
loq.  eompar.  and  superl.  of  bad. 
bad'dock  (bftd'ilk),  n.  [Scot., 


of  uncertain  origin.]  The  pol¬ 
lack,  or  coalfish.  Dial  Eng. 
bad'dy,  a.  A  word  of  uncertain 
meaning  found  in  a  letter  of  T. 
Digges  (1.585,  ’83)  and  misread  or 
miscopied  as  paddy  and  used  by 
Motley.  Dr.  J.  A.  II.  Murray 
suggests  that  it  may  be  a  deriv¬ 
ative  of  bad  (cf.  goody),  or  an 
obs.  var.  of  bad  (cf.  badde),  or 
a  var.  of  bawdy,  dirty  or  foul, 
bade.  +  bode. 
bade  ( bftd), pret.  of  bid. 
badelar,  n.  [F.  badelaire.]  A 
kind  of  curved  sword.  Obs. 
badge,  v.  t.  Var.  of  bag,  to  cut 
corn,  pea6,  etc.  Obs.  or  Dial. 
Eng.  [bath;  i  R.  I 

||  bad'geer'  < biid'ger').  Var.  of  | 
badger  bird.  The  marbled  god- 
wit.  Local,  U.  S. 
badger  box.  A  kind  of  dwelling 
like  an  A  tent.  Australian  Slang. 


badger  dog.  See  dachshund. 

badg'er  ing-ly,  adv.  of  badger¬ 
ing.  p.  pr. 

badg'er’s-bane\  n.  A  Euro¬ 
pean  wolfsbane. 

Badger  State.  Wisconsin.  A 

nickname,  U.  S. 

b&dg'er-weed  ,  n.  The  American 
pasque  flower. 

badg'et (bfij'^t),  n.  [Cf.  badg¬ 
er,  badge.]  A  badger  (the  an¬ 
imal).  Dial.  Eng. 
badging  hook.  See  bag,  to  reap. 
[I  bad'gir'  (bad'ger'),  n.  (Per. 
bdd-gxr  windeatch.]  A  tower  or 
screen  for  ventilation,  as  by  forc¬ 
ing  down  the  wind.  Oriental. 

II  ba-dl'a  (bii-de'a),  n.  [It.]  An 
abbey  church. 

bad  1-a'ga  <  bftd^-a'gd  ;  bdd- 
va'ga),  n.  [Russ .badyaga.)  A 
fresh-water  sponge  (Spongula) 
of  northern  Europe,  the  powder 


of  which  is  applied  to  bruises. 

(j  ba  di  ner'  ( F.  ba'de'na'),  r.  i. 
(F.  See  badinage.]  To  talk 
jestingly;  to  banter.  Rare.  Scott. 
||  ba  di  ne-rie'  ( biVde'n’-re'),  n. 
[F.]  Badinage. 

II  ba  di  neur^  (ba'de'nflr'),  rt. 
[From  F.  badiner  to  jest.]  One 
who  talks  badinage, 
ba'di-ous  (ba'dY-tfs),  a.  [L .ba- 
ditis .]  Bay  or  reddish  brown, 
bad'ling,  n.  f  AS.  bsedling.  Cf. 
bad.]  A  worthless  person  ;  an 
effeminate.  Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 
||  bad-mash'  (bfid-maah').  Var. 
of  budmash. 
bad'neas.  n.  See  -ness. 
bad'och  ( bftd'tTk),  n.  A  jaeger 
gull.  Dial.  Ena. 
bad'rans  (bad'rdns).  Var. 
of  baudkons.  Scot. 

Ba  du  hen'na  (ba/ddo-h?n'd), 
n.  [L.  Bar/uhennae  Incus.]  A 


sacred  grove  in  ancient  Frisian 

territory  where  the  Romans 
were  defeated  and  nine  hundred 
of  them  killed,  a.  d.  23. 
bae  Cba).  Scot.  var.  of  baa. 
baech.  -f*  bache,  a  rivulet, 
baed.  +  bed. 

bael.  t  bale.  [plant. I 

bael  (bel).  Var.  of  bel,  the! 
Bael'daeg  (b&l'dfig).  Var.  of 
Balder. 
baere.  bier. 

baerne.  +  barn.  [law. I 

Baer’s  law.  See  vox  Baer’s  I 
baest.  Obs.  or  dial.  var.  of 
baste.  [Rare.  I 

bae'tyl  (be'tTl),  n.  A  bastulue. | 
bae'ty-lus.  Var.  of  b.etulus. 
baff,  v.  i.  [Prob.  imitative  ;  cf. 
D.  baffle n.]  To  bark  ;  yelp.  Obs. 
baf'fe-ta(Dkf't-td),  n.  =  baft, 
a  fabric. 

baffing  spoon.  Golf.  =  bafft. 


food,  foot ;  out,  oil ;  chair  ;  go  ;  sing,  iijk  ;  then,  thin ;  natyre,  verdure  (250) ;  K  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144) ;  boN  ;  yet ;  z\i  =  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  § 
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manufacturing  plant,  etc.  b  A  plate  or  grating  in  a 
channel  or  a  pipe  conveying  fluid  to  check  eddy  currents 
and  thus  cause  a  uniform  flow, 
bal'fle-ment  (b5f'’l-ment),  n.  Act  or  process  of  baffling, 
or  of  being  baffled  ;  frustration;  check, 
baffle  plate  A  plate  used  as  a  baffle.  See  baffle,  n.,  4. 
bal'ller  (bSf'ler),  n.  One  that  baffles  ;  specif.,  in  Mech. 
=  baffle,  n.,  4. 

bai'lllng  (bSf'lfng),  p.  a.  <&  vb.  72.  Of  BAFFLE,  V. 
baffling  wlndj  Naut.,  a  light  wind  that  frequently  shifts 
from  one  point  to  another. 

—  baf'fling  ly,  adv.  —  baf 'fling  ness,  n. 
ball  week  The  week  in  which  no  pay  is  received  under  the 
system  of  fortnightly  payments,  as  in  a  colliery.  A  baff 
Saturday  is  Saturday  of  a  baff  week.  Dial.  Eng. 
baff'y  (baf'T),  n.  [See  baff,  v./.]  Golf.  A  short  wooden  club 
having  a  face  with  a  deep  pitch  or  loft, 
bag  (bXg),  n.  [ME.  bagge  ;  cf.  Icel.  baggi ,  and  also  OF. 
bague ,  bundle,  LL.  baga.]  1.  A  sack  or  pouch,  used  for 
holding  anything  ;  as,  a  bag  of  meal  or  of  money. 

2.  Specif.  :  a  A  purse  for  money,  b  pi.  Bagpipes.  Ohs. 
C  A  silk  pouch  to  contain  the  back  hair,  formerly  used  by 
men.  d  A  mail  pouch ;  the  mail.  Eng.  e  Baseball.  A 
sack  of  sand  or  the  like  marking  a  base,  f  A  handbag, 
g  A  varying  measure,  being  the  quantity  contained,  or  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  contained,  in  a  bag  ;  as,  75  kilos  of  sugar  are 
counted  a  bag  in  Brazil,  h  A  game  bag  ;  hence,  the  quan¬ 
tity  of  game  or  fish  bagged.  1  Wool  Trade.  A  small  pack¬ 
age  of  wool,  generally  with  a  tare  of  3  lbs.  Australia. 

3.  Any  of  various  pouchlike  objects,  as  :  a  A  dependent 
fold  of  skin  containing  a  gland  or  other  organ,  as  the  udder 
of  a  cow.  b  A  sac  or  cavity  within  the  body  for  contain¬ 
ing  a  fluid  or  secretion,  as  the  poison  bag  or  sac  of  a  snake 
(see  fang,  Illust.),  the  honey  bag  of  a  bee,  etc.  c  The 
belly  ;  the  womb  of  a  domestic  animal ;  also  sometimes,  pi., 
entrails.  Dial.  Eng.  ct-  Scot,  d  Coal  Mining.  A  cavity 
filled  with  water  or  gas.  e  The  part  of  anything  flexible 
that  bags  ;  as,  the  bag  of  a  sail ;  the  bag  at  the  knees  of 
trousers,  f  A  loose-fitting  garment ;  esp.,  j)l.,  in  England, 
ordinary  loose  trousers.  Colloq. 

And  the  driver  cries,  •*  Flowers  !  Flowers  for  a  pair  of  old  bags, 
sir.”  J.  Corbin. 

g  Ceramics.  Any  of  the  small  upright  chimneys  in  the 
common,  or  up-draft,  oven,  through  which  the  flames  pass 
into  the  body  of  the  oven. 

4.  The  process  of  bagging,  or  the  extent  to  which  any¬ 
thing  is  bagged. 

bag  and  baggage,  all  one’s  belongings ;  — orig.  a  military 
phrase.  —  b.  and  spoon,  a  dredge  consisting  of  a  bag,  as  of 
leather,  canvas,  or  chaiuwork,  having  an  iron  mouthpiece 
with  a  sharp  edge.  —  b.  of  bones,  a  very  lean  creature.  — 
to  give  (one)  the  b.  to  hold,  to  divert  the  attention  of  (any 
one)  so  as  to  escape  notice  in  doing  something,  as  going 
away.  —  to  give  one  the  b.  a  To  leave  without  warning, 
b  To  dismiss  (an  employee) ;  to  sack  ;  to  cashier  ;  as,  he 
gave  him  the  bag  last  week.  Colloq.  or  Dial. 
bag,  v.  i.  ;  bagged  (b5gd) ;  bag'ging.  1.  To  swell  or  bulge 
like  a  full  bag  ;  to  hang  down  or  loosely  in  a  baglike  fashion; 
as,  the  skin  bags  from  containing  morbid  matter. 

2.  To  swell  with  arrogance.  Ob s.  Chaucer. 

3.  To  be  or  become  pregnant.  Obs.  Warner  {Alb.  Eng.). 
bag,  v.  t.  1.  To  swell  out  like  a  bag  ;  to  distend  ;  to  bulge. 

A  bee,  bagged  with  his  honeyed  venom.  Dryden. 

2.  To  put  into  a  bag  ;  as,  to  bag  hops. 

3.  To  put  (game  killed  or  taken)  into  a  bag  ;  hence,  to  kill 
or  capture  in  hunting. 

4.  To  seize  ;  to  capture  or  entrap  ;  to  get  possession  of,  esp. 
by  strategy  or  stealth  ;  as,  to  bag  an  army. 

A  stray  story  may  thus  be  bagged  in  the  West-end.  Max  Muller. 
bag,  v.  t.  To  cut  (grain,  peas,  etc.)  with  a  kind  of  hook 
or  sickle,  called  a  bagging,  or  badging,  hook,  at  the 
same  time  gathering  the  grain,  etc.,  into  bundles.  Eng. 
Ba  gan'da  (ba-gan'da),  n.  pi.  A  Bantu  tribe  of  the 
Uganda  protectorate,  now  nearly  all  Christians,  whose  na¬ 
tive  monarchy  dates  probably  from  the  beginning  of  the 
15th  century  and  who  represent  the  highest  culture  at¬ 
tained  by  a  Negroid  African  race.  See  Bantu. 
bagasse'  (b&'g&s'),  n.  [F.]  Sugar  cane  as  it  comes 
crushed  from  the  mill.  It  is  often  dried  and  used  as  fuel. 
Also,  sometimes,  the  beet  pulp  obtained  in  crushing  the 
sugar  beet. 

bag  a-telle'  (bag'd-tgl'),  n ■  [F.,  fr.  It.  bagattella  ;  cf.  dial. 
It.  bagata  trifle,  OF.  bague  bundle.]  1.  A  trifle;  a  thing 
of  no  importance. 

Rich  trifles,  serious  bagatelles.  Pnor. 


2.  A  game  played  with  a  cue  and  balls  on  an  oblong  board, 
having  at  one  end  cups,  or  cups  and  arches.  There  are 
several  varieties,  with  different  rules,  including :  bagatelle 
(proper)  in  which  each  player  uses  the  nine  balls;  sans  4gal. 
a  French  variety  in  which  each  player  uses  four  balls,  and 
another  ball  is  spotted  ;  Mississippi,  in  which  the  balls  are 
driven  through  numbered  arches  into  the  holes,  and  both 
arches  and  holes  are  scored  to  the  player;  trou  madams,  m 
which  the  arches  are  scored  to  the  player  and  the  holes 
against  him  ;  cockamaroo,  or  Russian  bagatelle,  a  childish  va¬ 
riety  having  holes,  pins,  arches,  and  bells.  A  variety  called 
cannon  is  played  like  billiards,  and  with  only  three  balls, 
usually  without  the  holes. 

3.  A  piece  of  music  or  verse  in  a  light  or  trivial  style, 
bag  fox  Hunting.  A  fox  taken  to  a  covert  in  a  bag  to  be 

released  before  the  hounds. 

bag'gage  (bSg'aj),  n.  [F.  bagage ,  fr.  OF.  bague  bundle. 
In  senses  5  and  6  cf.  F.  bagasse  a  prostitute.  See  bag,  n.] 

1.  The  trunks,  valises,  satchels,  etc.,  which  one  carries 
along  with  him  on  a  journey ;  —  now  usually  called  lug¬ 
gage  by  the  English. 

The  baronet's  baggage  on  the  roof  of  the  coach.  Thackeray. 

We  saw  our  baggage  following  below.  Johnson. 

2.  The  clothes,  tents,  utensils,  and  effects  of  every  kind, 
including  arms  and  munitions,  of  an  army  ;  impedimenta. 
Also,  loosely,  the  baggage  train  of  an  army. 

3.  Rubbish  ;  trash  ;  refuse ;  hence,  purulent  matter.  Obs. 

4.  Trashy  talk  or  writing  ;  trash.  Obs.  Ascham. 

5.  A  worthless,  good-for-nothing,  or  vile  man  or  woman  ; 
esp.,  a  woman  of  loose  morals  ;  a  prostitute. 

Out  of  my  door,  you  witch,  you  hag,  you  baggage,  you  polecat, 
you  ronyon!  out,  out !  ’  Shak. 

She  was  a  disreputable,  daring,  laughing,  painted  French 
baggage.  Thackeray. 

6  Familiarly  or  playfully,  any  young  woman  ;  —  used 
with  an  implication  of  artfulness,  pertness,  sauciness,  sly¬ 
ness,  or  the  like. 

The  little  baggage  hath  witchcraft  in  her,  I  profess.  Hawthorne. 
bag 'gage-mas  ter,  n.  A  person  in  charge  of  baggage,  as 
an  official  at  railway  stations  or  upon  other  lines  of  public 
travel  in  America,  or  an  officer  in  the  British  army  respon¬ 
sible  for  the  brigade  or  divisional  baggage  in  the  field, 
bagged  (b5gd),  p.  a.  1.  Pregnant  with  young.  Obs. 

2  Bulging  or  loosely  pendent  like  a  bag. 

3.  Inclosed  in  a  bag ;  also,  having  a  bag  or  bags, 
bag'ging  (bSg'Tng),  n.  1.  Cloth  or  other  material  for 
bags,  esp.  of  a  coarse  kind. 

2.  Filtration  through  a  bag,  as  of  sperm  oil. 

3.  {dial.  bag'Tn  ;  bSg'-).  Food  eaten  between  meals,  esp. 
an  afternoon  lunch.  Dial.  Eng. 

bag'gy  (bSg'T),  a.  Like  a  bag  ;  loose,  puffed  out,  or  pend¬ 
ent,  like  a  bag ;  flabby  ;  as,  baggy  trousers  ;  baggy  cheeks, 
bag'man  (-m&n),  n.  ;  pi.  -men  (-m£n).  1.  A  commercial 
traveler. 

2.  Hunting.  A  bag  fox. 

bag  net  A  bag-shaped  net  for  catching  fish, 
bagnio  (bXn'yo),  n.  [It.  bagno  bath.  fr.  L.  balneum. 1.  A 
house  for  bathing,  sweating,  etc.  Obs.,  except  as  applied 
to  the  baths  of  Italian  or  Turkish  cities. 

2.  A  place  for  confining  slaves  in  the  Orient;  hence,  a 
prison  ;  a  bague  —  uncertain  why  so  called. 

3.  Brothel;  stew;  house  of  prostitution. 

bag'pipe'  (b5g'plp/),  7i.  A  musical  wind  instrument,  now 
used  chiefly  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland 
and  in  Ireland,  Poland,  Sicily,  etc.  Some¬ 
times  called  bagpipes.  It  consists  of  a 
leather  bag  that  receives  the  air  by  a  tube 
stopped  by  a  valve,  and  three  or  four 
sounding  pipes,  into  which  the  air  is 
pressed.  One  of  these  pipes,  the  chanter, 
resembles  aD  oboe  with  eight  holes,  and 
gives  the  melody  ;  the  others,  the  drones , 
produce  continuous  low  or  bass  tones, 
bag'pipe',  v.  t.  To  make  to  look  like  a 
bagpipe. 

to  bagpipe  the  mizzen,  Kau/.,  to  lay  it  aback 
by  bringing  the  sheet  to  the  mizzen  rig¬ 
ging.  Rare.  iwmnp 

bag're  (b£g're  ;  ba'gra),  n.  [Pg.  or  Sp.]  agp  p 
a  Either  of  two  large  Nile  catfishes  {Porous  bayad  and  P. 
docmac).  b  {pron.  ba'gra)  Any  catfish.  Sp.  Amer. 
bag'reei'.  n.  Naut.  The  lower  reef  of  fore-and-aft  sails, 
bag'room'  (bSg'room'),  71.  Kant.  A  room  on  a  man-of-war 
or  transport  for  the  stowage  of  the  crew’s  clothing  bags, 
bague  (b&g),  n.  [F.,  a  ring.]  1.  A  ring  ;  a  brooch.  Obs. 
2  Arch.  The  ring  or  a  plate  of  an  annulated  column. 


ba-guet'  )  (bd-g3t'),  n.  [F.  baguette ,  prop,  a  rod,  It. 
ba  guette'  i  bacchetta,  fr.  L.  baculum ,  baculus,  stick, 
staff.]  Arch,  a  A* small  molding,  like  the  astragal,  but 
smaller  ;  a  bead,  b  Formerly,  a  molding  along  the  angle 
between  two  planes  of  a  hip  roof, 
bag'wig  (bSg'wTg'),  72.  A  wig,  in  use  in  the  18th  century, 
with  the  hair  at  the  back  of  the  head  inclosed 
in  a  silk  bag.  —  bag'wigged  (-wTgd'),  a. 
bag'worm  (-wfirm'),  72.  Any  of  several  lep- 1 
idopterous  insects  which,  in  the  larval  state, 
construct  a  baglike  case  of  silk,  bits  of  leaves, 
twigs,  etc.,  and  carry  it  about  for  protection. 

The  common  American  species  ( Thyridopteryx 
ephemerseformis)  prefers  evergreens,  but  at¬ 
tacks  many  other  trees.  It  transforms  into 
a  pupa  in  its  case,  and  the  female,  w’hich  is 
wingless,  lays  her  eggs  there.  Another  (Oike- 
ticus  abbotii)  injures  the  orange  tree, 
bah  (ba),  inter  j.  [Cf.  F.  bah .]  An  exclama¬ 
tion  of  extreme  contempt. 

Twenty-five  years  ago  the  vile  ejaculation.  Bah! 
was  utterlyunknown  to  the  English.  De  Quincey. 
ba  ha'dur  (bd-h6'door ;  bd-ha'-),  n.  [Hind. 
bahddur  hero,  champion.]  A  title  of  respect 
or  honor  given  to  European  officers  in  East 
Indian  state  papers,  and  colloquially,  and 
among  the  natives,  to  distinguished  officials 
and  other  important  personages.  worm °{Thy& 

Ba-ha'ma  (bd-ha'ma),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  dopteryx).  (§) 
the  Bahama  Islands. 

Bahama  grass,  Bermuda  grass.  —  B  hemp,  henequen.  —  B. 
tea,  the  common  lantana.  —  B.  whitewood,  wild  cinnamon, 
ba-hut'  (bd-hoot' ;  F.  ba'ii'),  n.  [F.]  1.  A  chest,  or  cabi¬ 

net,  esp.  an  ornamental  one  used  as  furniture  and  often 
having  the  lower  part  deeper  than  the  upper. 

2.  Arch,  a  A  low  wall  raised  above  the  main  cornice  of 
a  building  and  carrying  the  rcof  ;  —  distinguished  from  an 
attic  in  not  having  a  decorative  treatment,  b  A  parapet 
wall,  solid  and  generally  not  decorative. 

3.  A  masquerade  costume.  Obs. 

II  bai  gnoire'(bSn'war'),  72.  [F.,  lit.,  bathtub.]  1.  A  box  of 
the  lowest  tier  in  a  theater,  w  here  the  partitions  are  low. 
2.  A  pan  in  which  tanners  heat  water,  alum,  and  tallow 
for  dressing  leather. 

bail  (bal),  72.  [F.  bailie  a  bucket,  pail.]  A  bucket  used  on 

shipboard ;  nowr,  only,  a  scoop  or  other  vessel  used  in  bailing 
water  out  of  a  boat. 

The  ball  of  a  canoe  .  .  .  made  of  a  human  skull.  Capt.  Cook. 
bail,  v.  t. ;  bailed  (bald) ;  bail'ing.  1.  To  lade;  to  dip  and 
throw;  —  usually  with  out  ;  as,  to  bail  w  ater  out  of  a  boat. 

Buckets  ...  to  bail  out  the  water.  Capt.  J.  Smith. 
2  To  dip  or  lade  water  from  ;  —  often  with  out  to  express 
completeness  ;  as,  to  bail  out  a  boat, 
bail,  i.  To  dip  or  lade  out  water,  or  the  like, 
bail.  v.  t.  [OF.  baillier  to  give,  deliver,  fr.  L.  bajulare  to 
bear  a  burden,  keep  in  custody,  fr.  bajulus  burden  bearer. 
Peril,  in  some  uses  fr.  the  n.]  1.  To  deliver;  release.  Obs. 

Ne  none  there  was  to  rescue  her,  ne  none  to  bail.  Spenser. 
2  Law.  a  To  deliver,  as  goods  in  trust,  for  some  special 
object  or  purpose,  upon  a  contract,  expressed  or  implied, 
that  the  trust  shall  be  faithfully  executed  on  the  part  of 
the  bailee,  or  person  intrusted;  as,  to  bail  cloth  to  a  tailor 
to  be  made  into  a  garment;  to  bail  goods  to  a  carrier. 
B/ackstone.  Kent.  b  To  set  free,  or  deliver  from  arrest, 
or  out  of  custody,  on  an  undertaking  of  some  other  person 
or  persons  that  he  or  they  will  be  responsible  for  the  ap¬ 
pearance,  at  a  certain  day  and  place,  of  the  person  bailed  ; 
—  said  of  the  magistrate,  who  is  now  more  commonly  said 
to  admit  (the  prisoner)  to  bail,  c  To  procure  the  release 
of  (a  prisoner)  by  giving  such  an  undertaking  ;  —  said  of  the 
person  who  gives  the  security, 
bail,  n.  [OF.  bail,  fr.  the  v.  See  bail  to  deliver.]  1.  Cus¬ 
tody;  keeping.  Obs. 

Silly  Faunus  now  within  their  bail.  Spenser. 
2.  Law.  a  The  custody  of  a  prisoner  or  person  under  ar¬ 
rest  by  a  person  who  procures  his  release  from  imprison¬ 
ment  by  giving  surety  for  his  due  appearance.  Obs.,  al¬ 
though  bail  orig.  had  this  sense  in  the  phrases  admit  to  bail, 
let  to  bail ,  in  which  bail  is  here  now  taken  in  sense  b.  b  The 
security  given  for  the  due  appearance  of  a  prisoner  in  order 
to  obtain  his  release  from  imprisonment ;  as,  the  man  is  out 
on  bail ;  to  go  bail  for  any  one. 

Excessive  bail  shall  not  be  required.  , 

U.  S.  Const.  Amendment  VIII. 


bafft.  +  baft,  behind. 

b&fful.  +  BAFFLE. 

baf'l.  Baffle.  Ref.  Sp. 
bftf'ld  Baffled.  Ref.  Sp. 
baft  <  baft),  adv.  [ AS.  bewftan.) 
a  Behind  ;  in  the  rear  ;  after. 
Obs.  b  Abaft;  astern, 
baft  (b&ft),  baf'ta  (b&f'td),  n. 
Also  baf' tab.  [Cf.  Per.  baft 
woven.)  A  coarse  stuff,  usually 
of  cotton,  orig.  made  in  India. 
Also,  an  imitation  of  it  made  for 
export.  [Bapfuru.I 

Ba-fu'nx  (ba-foo'rdo).  Var.  of  | 
ba'ga,  n .  Short  for  rutabaga. 
bagage  baggage. 
ba-g&'ni  (ba-ga'ne),  n.  In 
Mindanao,  a  class  of  warriors 
who  by  their  ornaments  or  dress 
indicate  the  number  of  murders 
they  have  committed, 
bag'a-ra  (bftg'a-rd).  n.  [Cf. 
bagrkJ  A  kmgfish  of  Califor¬ 
nia  (Menticirrhus  undulatus). 
ba-gass'  (ba-gas').  Var.  of 
bagasse. 

ba-gat'a  way  (ba-g&t'a-wa),  n. 
The  Canadian  Indian  game 
from  which  lacrosse  developed, 
bag  'a- tel'.  Bagatelle.  Ref.  Sp 
Bag'a-tha (bftg'd-thd).  D. /lib. 
Bag  'a-than  (-than).  D.  Rib. 
bag  a- tine'  (bkg'd-ten'),  n. 
English  for  baoattino. 
ba  gat-ti'no  (ba'gat-te'nfl),  n.; 
pi.  -Tim  (-te'ne).  [It.]  An  ob¬ 
solete  Venetian  coin  worth  some¬ 
thing  less  than  a  farthing, 
bagbyts.  +  backbite. 

Bag  dad'  (Dag-dad'  ;  bag'dBd), 
n.  [From  /?a«7*/a(/, Turkey.]  a  A 
raw  lambskin  ;  —  so  called  in 
Oriental  trade,  b  A  Bagdad  rug. 
Bag'di(bag'dY),  n.  One  of  a  nu¬ 
merous  servile  caste  of  Bengal. 


|  bage.  +  badge. 
bagelle.  bagle. 

I  bager.  +  badger. 
bag'fol,  n.  See  -ful. 
bag'gage,  a.  Worthless;  trashy; 
rubbishy  :  nasty.  Obs. 
baggage  agent.  The  baggage- 
1  master  of  a  railroad, 
bag'gage-ly,  a.  Rubbishy.  Obs. 
bag'gage  man,  n.  A  man  who 
handles  or  is  in  charge  of  bag- 
I  trage,  as  a  baggage-master, 
bag 'gag  er  (bag'fl-jPr),  n.  One 
!  who  cares  for  or  carries  baggage, 
bag'gage-smash  er,  n.  A  bag¬ 
gage  handler  on  a  railway  or 
I  steamboat  line.  Slang,  U.  S. 
baggage  train.  Mil.  A  wagon 
train  carrying  baggage, 
bag'ga-la  (bag'd-Ia),  7i.  [Mah- 
!  rati  bag/a,  0 agald.]  A  two- 
masted  trading  vessel  used  in 
|  the  Indian  Ocean, 
baggammon.  +  backgammon. 
bag'ga-net.  Scot,  or  dial.  var. 
of  BAYONET, 
haggard,  f  BOGGARD, 
baggatelle.  +  bagatelle. 
bag-gat'i  way.  Var.  of  bagat- 

AWAY. 

bagge.  bag,  badge. 
bagge,  >•.  1.  To  squint,  as  in 
leering,  ogling,  etc.  < »,<. 
bag'ger,  71.  One  that  puts  some¬ 
thing  into  bags. 

bag'gie  (bag'I  ;  dial.  b4g'Y),  n. 

'  [Dim.  of  bag,  Ti.l  Dial.  Eng. 
v  Scot.  1.  The  belly. 

2.  A  large  minnow’ ;  also,  the 
stickleback.  [gy  way. I 

bag'gi-ly,  adv.  In  a  loose.  bag-| 
bag'gi-ness.  n.  See -ness. 

I  bag'ging.;/.  a.  Sc  vb.  n.  of  bao.v. 
bagging  hook.  See  bag,  to  reap. 
I  Dial.  Eng. 


To 


bag'ging  ly,  adv.  [Sec  bagge. 
r.)  Squintingly  ;  with  an  ogle 
or  leer.  Ohs. 

bag'git.  n.  [Scot.,  bagged,  preg¬ 
nant.)  A  female  salmon  just 
before  spawning,  or,  sometimes, 
one  just  after  spawning.  Eng. 

Encyc.  of  Sport. 
bag'go-net.  Obs.  or  dial,  var  of 
BAYONET. 

bagguage.  +  baggage. 
bag'hash  (bAg'hash),  v.  t. 
abuse  in  speech.  Scot. 

Ba-ghe'li  (b«-ga'le),  n.  See 
Indo-European  languages. 
Ba-ghir'mi  (ba-ger'mY),  n.  pi. 
A  powerful  Mohammedan  tribe 
of  a  mixed  Negroid  stock  living 
southeast  of  Lake  Tchad, 
b&gige.  +  BAGGAGE. 

Bag'I  mont’s.  or  Bag'i-mond’s. 
Roll  ( baj'T-mbnts,  -mOndz).  A 
rent  roll  of  benefices  in  Scotland 
made  about  1275  by  Benemun- 
dus  de  Vicci,  commonly  called 
Bagimont,  who  was  employed 
bv  Alexander  III.  to collect  the 
tithes  of  benefices, 
ba'gle,  71.  [Icel.  hagall,  fr.  L. 
baculum  staff,  scepter.]  The 
crosier  of  a  bishop.  Obs. 
bag'-leaves',  ».  The  orpine,  or 
live-forever,  the  firm  epidermis 
of  whose  leaves  is  easily  sepa¬ 
rable  from  the  green  tissue, 
bagn&rd.  +  bagnio. 

1;  b&gne  (ban'y’),  n. ;  pi.  F. 
b'aones  (ban'y’).  [F..  prison, 

fr.  It.  60177/0.]  1.  A  prison  ;  a  ba¬ 
gnio  ;  specif.,  one  of  the  French 
prisons  for  convicts  condemned 
to  hard  labor,  after  the  abolition 
of  the  galleys  in  1848.  These 
bagnes  were  abolished  in  1852. 
2.  A  bagnio  or  brothel. 


bag'net.  Obs.  or  dial,  for  bay- 
on  kt.  [  Staphylea  ninnata.  I 
bag 'nut.  n.  The  blaader  nut| 
B&'go  1  ba'iro  ’.  Rib. 

Ba-go'as  (bd-go'Bs).  Bib. 
Ba-go'bos  ( ba-go'bOs),  7/.  pi.  A 
tribe  of  tall  robust  Malayans  of 
central  Mindanao.  Most  of  them 
practice  human  sacrifice  :  a  few 
are  Christians.  They  domineer 
over  adjacent  tribes.’ 
bag'o-net  (bag'C-n8t).  Obs.  or 
dial.  var.  of  bayonet. 
bag'pip  er  (-plp'er),  n.  A 
player  on  a  bagpipe  ;  a  piper, 
bag'pip  ing  (-pTp/Yng),  7>.  Act 
of  playing  on  the  bagpipe. 

B.  Agr  yI66r.  Bachelor  of 
Agriculture. 

ba-gra'tion  ite  (bd-gra'shun- 
It;  -tY-<5n-Tt),  n.  [After  one  P.  R. 
Bagration.)  Min.  A  variety  of 
allanite.  in  small  black  crystals. 
Bag'shot  beds.  [From  Bagshot, 
England.]  Oeol.  A  series  of 
beds  of  the  English  Eocene. 
Bag'stock,  Joe.  In  Dickens’s 
“  Dombey  and  Sqji,”  a  wooden- 
featured.  blue-faced  major,  self- 
absorbed,  and  forever  talking  of 
“J.  B.,”  “old  J.  B.,”  “Joey 
B.,“  etc. 

II  ba'guio  (ba'gyfl).  tj.  [Sp.,  fr. 
Tag. bag-yo.]  A  typhoon.  Phil.  /. 
bag'wyn.  n.  Her.  A  fabulous 
beast  like  an  antelope,  having  a 

f oat’s  horns  and  a  horse’s  tail, 
ah.  +  bow. 

bah.r.f.  To  say  “bah”  to.  Rare. 
Ba'ha-lul'  (ba'ha-lool'),  n.  In 
“  The  Arabian  Nights,”  Harun 
al  -  Rashid’s  court  fool,  nick¬ 
named  “  The  Crazy.” 
ba-han'  <  bd-h&n')’  n.  A  species 
of  poplar  (Populus  euphratica ) 


native  of  Asia  Minor,  supposed 
to  be  the  Babylonian  willow 
mentioned  in  Psalm  cxxxvii.  2. 
ba-har'  (ba-har'),  n.  [Ar.  6a- 
6d/.l  See  candy  (the  weight). 
Bah'ar-ites  (ba'dr-Tts).  Bah'ar- 
ides(-Idz),  n.  pi.;  sing.  Baiiar- 
jte,  Baharide.  [From  Ar.  hahr 
river  (i.  e.,  the  Nile).]  A  dynasty 
of  Mamelukes  rulinsr  in  Egypt 
in  the  13th  and  14th  centuries. 
Ba-ha'rum-ite  (bd-ha'rfim-Tt  ; 
ba'hd-roo'mlt).  Bib. 
ba-hau'dur.  ba-haw'der.  Vars. 

of  BAHADUR. 

ba'hay/  (ba'hl  ),  n.  [Tag  ]  A 
house.  Phil.  1. 

ba'her-a  (bii'hSr-d),  n.  [Ben¬ 
galee  bahura.)  An  East  Indian 
timber  tree  ( Terminalia  belle- 
rica),  one  of  the  mvrobalans. 
ba'hl (ba'h€),  n.  Fortune;  des¬ 
tiny;  —  a  Romany  term. 

ba-hl'a  (  bii-e'a),  7i.  [Sp.  See 
bay  inlet.]  1.  A  bay  ;  —  chiefly 
used  in  Spanish  place  names. 

2.  [cap.]  A  Brazil  diamond 
from  the  Bahia  district. 

Bahia  powder  =  Goa  powder. 
Ba-hi'ma  (ba-he'ma),  n.  />!. 
Also  Hima  The  aristocratic 
Hamites  or  half-Hamites  form¬ 
ing  the  ruling  class  of  natives  in 
Uganda.  Cf.  Baganda. 
ba-his'ti  (ba-hes'tS).  Var.  of 
BHEKSTY. 

Bah'ma-ni  dy 'nas  ty  (ba'md- 
n$).  The  first  Mohammedan 
dynasty  in  the  Dekkan.  It  was 
founded,  prob.  in  1.347,  by  Allah- 
ud-din  (one  of  whose  assumed 
names  was  Bahmani)  and  con¬ 
tinued  in  power  till  1489. 
Bah'ma-nid  (-nYd),  7i.  Any  king 
of  the  Bahmani  dynasty. 


ba'ho.  Var.  of  bahoo. 
bahobab.  -j*  baobab. 

II  ba'hoo  (ba'hoo),  7/.  Among 
certain  Alaskan  Indians,  a  small 
stick  which  has  at  one  end  one 
or  more  small  feathers,  and 
symbolizes  a  prayer. 

Ba  hu'mus  (bd-hn'mtts).  Bib. 
Ba  hu'rim  ( -rYm).  Bib. 
Ba'ian-ism  (ba'ydn-lz’m).  Var- 
of  Ba.ianism. 
baiard.  +  bayard. 
balche.  +  beach. 

Laid  Obs.  pret.  of  bide. 

!|  tai'dak  (DT'dak),  n.  [Rues. 
baydakAA  large  river  boat  used 
on  the  Dnieper,  usually  carry¬ 
ing  a  mast  and  sail, 
bai'dar  ( bl'dar).  Var.  of  bidar. 
baide  bode. 

Baid'ya  (bTd'yd),  n.  ISkr. 
vaidya.)  A  member  of  a  nigh 
caste  of  eastern  Bengal.  Tra¬ 
ditionally  they  are  physicians, 
bale.  *]*’bay. 

Bai'er-a(bT'?r-a).  tj.  [NL.,  after 
oneJ.  J.  Raier(  1677-1 735).  a  Ger¬ 
man.]  Svn.  of  Jeanpaulia. 
balerd.  bayard. 
taies  ^  baize. 
baight.  +  ba  it. 
tar  gle.  Dial.  var.  of  beagle. 
baig'net  (bag'net).  Obs.  or 
diai.  var.  of  bayonet. 
balk  rake,  beck. 
bai'kal-ite  (bT'kdl-Yt),  n.  [From 
Lake  Baikal.)  Min.  A  dark 
green  variety  of  hedenbergite. 
b&lk'ie  (hak'Y),  71.  A  piece  of 
wood  used  in  tethering  a  cow  ; 
also,  in  some  places,  a  stake  for 
tethering.  Dial.  Eng.  Sc  Sc'Ot. 
baik'ie.  Var.  of  backje,  a  ves¬ 
sel.  Scot. 

baikin.  Obs.  p.  p.  of  bake. 


ale,  senate,  c&re,  am,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofa  ;  eve,  event,  end,  recent,  maker;  Ice,  Ill;  old,  6bey,  orb,  8dd,  s8ft,  connect ;  use,  unite,  urn,  up,  circus,  menu  ; 

|]  Foreign  Word.  f  Obsolete  Variant  of.  +  combined  with.  =  equals. 
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BAKONGO 


C  The  person  or  persons  who  become  surety  for  the  due  ap¬ 
pearance  in  court  of  a  prisoner  so  released.  The  bail  is 
now  liable  only  for  a  money  forfeit  or  damages.  Cf.  main- 
prise.  d  The  temporary  delivery  or  release  of  a  prisoner 
upon  security  for  his  due  appearance, 
hall  above,  b.  to  the  action,  or  special  b.,  bail  in  the  nature 
of  a  general  undertaking,  made  after  the  defendant’s  ap¬ 
pearance,  that  the  defendant  shall  satisfy  the  judgment  of 
the  court  in  damages,  debt,  or  costs,  or,  failing  to  do  so, 
shall  surrender  himself  in  person  to  the  court.  —  b  below, 
or  common  b.,  bail  given  by  two  sureties  to  the  sheriff  for  the 
due  appearance  of  the  defendant.  This  later  became  a  mere 
form  with  imaginary  persons  as  sureties,  used  as  a  method 
of  entering  the  appearance  of  the  defendant  in  civil  actions, 
ball  (bai),  n.  [ME.  beyl ;  cf.  Dan.  boile  a  bending,  ring, 
hoop,  Sw.  bogel,  bygel ,  and  Icel.  beyla  hump,  swelling,  akin 
to  E.  bovi  to  bend.]  1.  A  hoop  or  ring;  a  half  hoop,  or  horse¬ 
shoe-shaped  piece  for  supporting  something,  as  the  cover  of 
a  carrier’s  wagon,  the  awning  of  a  boat,  etc.  Specif.:  a  An 
iron  yoke  on  a  life  car  to  suspend  it  from  the  hawser,  b  A 
yoke  to  the  trunnions  of  a  cannon  to  raise  it  from  the  car¬ 
riage.  It  is  now  little  used,  c  Milling.  A  rynd. 

2.  The  arched  handle  of  a  kettle,  pail,  or  similar  tessel. 
ball,  v.  t.  To  provide  with  hoops  ;  to  hoop, 
bail.  v.  t.  To  secure  or  confine,  as  by  means  of  a  bail, 
to  ball  up.  a  To  secure  by  means  of  a  bail;  as,  to  bail  tip 
a  cow  at  milking  time.  Dial.  Eng.  ,{■  Australasia,  b  To 
cause  (a  person)  to  stand  still  for  the  purpose  of  robbing 
him:  to  stick  up.  See  to  s/irk  up.  under  stick.  “While 
one  jumped  over  the  counter  and  bailed  up  the  manager, 
the  other  shut  the  door.”  Boldrewood.  Also,  to  stop ;  to 
hold  secure;  to  overcome.  Australasia. 
ball,  n.  [OF.  bail,  bailie.  Cf.  bailey.]  1.  (Usually  pi.)  An 
outer  defense  or  fortification  of  palisades  or  stakes.  Obs. 

2.  The  outer  wall,  or  one  of  the  outer  walls,  of  a  feudal 
castle  ;  hence,  the  space  it  inclosed  ;  a  court.  Holinshed. 

3.  The  bulwarks  of  a  boat.  Obs. 

4.  a  A  bar  or  pole  separating  the  stalls  of  an  open  stable, 
b  A  kind  of  frame,  or  stanchion,  for  confining  the  head  of 
an  ox  or  a  cow,  as  at  milking  time.  Dial.  Eng.  it-  Australia. 
6.  A  funnel-shaped  passageway  terminating  in  a  frame, 
for  trapping  and  subduing  unruly  cattle.  Australasia. 

6.  Cricket.  Orig.,  a  single  crosspiece  placed  across  the  two 
stumps  formerly  used;  now,  either  of  two  crosspieces 
placed  end  to  end  on  the  wicket.  See  cricket. 
ball,  v.  i.  To  stop,  as  at  the  command  of  a  robber ;  to  halt; 
to  yield;  — used  with  up.  Australasia. 

A  little  further  on  the  boar  “  bailed  up  ”  on  the  top  of  a  ridge. 

//.  Finch  Hutton. 

ball'a-ble  (bXl'd-b’l),  a.  1.  Entitled  to  Rive  bail  and  be 
released ;  — of  persons.  u  He’s  bailable,  I ’m  sure.”  Ford. 

2.  Admitting  of  bail ;  as,  a  bailable  offense. 

3.  Deliverable;  admitting  of  delivery  in  trust. 

bail  bond-  Law.  A  bond  or  specialty  by  which  bail,  or  se¬ 
curity,  is  given. 

Bail  Court-  Eng.  Law.  An  ancillary  court  of  the  Court  of 
King’s  Bench  at  Westminster,  dealing  particularly  with 
taking  bail  and  with  pleading  and  practice.  The  Practice 
Court  has  superseded  it. 

bail  ee'  (bal/e/),  n.  [Cf.  OF.  baillie ,  p.  p.  of  baillier.  See 
bail  to  deliver.]  Law.  The  person  to  whom  goods  are  com¬ 
mitted  in  trust,  and  who  has  a  temporary  possession  and  a 
qualified  property  in  them,  for  the  purposes  of  the  trust ; 
one  who  receives  goods  under  a  contract  of  bailment, 
bail'er  (bal'er),  n.  One  that  bails,  or  lades,  as  a  man  em¬ 
ployed  to  bail  out  a  vessel;  a  bucket  or  cup,  etc.,  used  in 
bailing  out  a  boat ;  a  machine  for  bailing  water  out  of  a  pit. 
bail'er,  n.  One  who  puts  on  the  bails,  or  handles,  of  pails, 
kettles,  etc. 

bail'er,  n.  Cricket.  A  ball  bowled  so  that  it  hits  and  re¬ 
moves  one  or  both  bails. 

bai'ley  (ba'IT),  n.  [Cf.  LL.  ballium  bailey,  OF.  bail ,  bailie , 
a  palisade,  baillier  to  inclose,  shut,  and  E.  bail  line  of  pali¬ 
sades.]  1.  The  outer  wall  of  a  feudal  castle,  or,  hence,  any 
of  the  several  walls  surrounding  the  donjon  or  keep.  Obs. 

2.  The  space  immediately  within  the  external  wall  of  a 
castle  or  fortress,  or  between  any  two  outer  walls.  Obs. 

3.  A  prison  or  court  of  justice;  — used  in  certain  proper 
names;  as,  the  Old  Bailey  in  London;  the  New  Bailey  in 
Manchester.  Eng. 

Bai'ley’s  met  al  (ba'ITz).  An  alloy  composed  of  16  parts 
of  copper,  2.5  parts  of  tin>  and  1  part  of  zmc. 
bail'ie  (bal'T),  n.  [See  bailiff.]  1.  A  bailiff.  Obs. 

2-  In  Scotland :  a  Formerly,  an  officer  corresponding  to 
the  sheriff,  b  Now,  an  officer  corresponding  to  the  Eng¬ 
lish  alderman. 

bail'i-er-y  (bal'T-er-T ;  bal'T-rT),  bail'i-a-ry  (-a-rT),  n.  [See 
bailie.]  The  jurisdiction  of  a  bailie. 


ball'll!  (bal'Tf),  n.  [OF.  baillif  custodian,  magistrate,  F. 
bailli ,  fr.  L.  bajulus  porter,  through  LL.  bajulirus.  See 
bail  to  deliver.]  1.  In  England,  an  officer  or  agent 
appointed  by  a  lord  to  look  after  his  interests  upon  estates 
held  of  him,  collect  the  rents,  enforce  duties,  etc.,  and 
often,  formerly,  farming  the  revenues  so  collected  ;  specif.: 
a  A  king’s  officer  acting  in  this  capacity,  as  a  sheriff, 
mayor,  or  the  like  ;  esp.,  an  officer  subordinate  to  the 
sheriff  appointed  to  collect  the  king’s  revenues  in  a  hun¬ 
dred,  preside  in  its  court,  etc.,  often  farming  the  revenues; 
hence,  now,  the  title  of  the  chief  magistrates  of  various 
towns  and  of  the  keepers  of  some  royal  castles,  b  The 
agent  or  steward  of  the  lord  of  a  manor  for  the  collection 
of  rents,  management  of  the  home  farm,  etc. 

2.  a  Eng.  Law.  A  sheriff’s  deputy,  appointed  to  make 
arrests,  collect  fines,  summon  juries,  etc.  ;  a  warrant  offi¬ 
cer  ;  a  catchpoll,  b  In  the  United  States,  sometimes,  a 
sheriff’s  officer  or  constable. 

3-  An  overseer,  under  steward,  or  agent  of  an  estate  who 
directs  the  husbandry,  collects  rents,  etc.;  a  person  having 
the  custody  and  management  of  property  for  another. 

4.  Any  of  various  magistrates  in  countries  other  than  Eng¬ 
land  ;  as  :  a  The  medieval  bailli.  b  The  Scotch  bailie,  c  A 
high  administrative  official  of  the  Channel  Islands,  d  The 
German  landvogt. 

bailiff  errant,  a  bailiff  or  deputy  formerly  appointed  by  the 
sheriff  to  go  from  place  to  place  to  execute  process,  etc. 
bail'i-wlck  (bal'T-wik),  n.  [bailie,  bailiff  -f-  wick  a  vil¬ 
lage.]  Law.  The  office  or  jurisdiction  of  a  bailie  or  bailiff ; 
the  limits  of  a  bailie’s  or  bailiff's  authority. 

II  ba  illi'  ( F .  b&'ye'),  n.  [F.  See  bailiff.]  1.  In  the 
Middle  Ages,  an  officer  representing  the  king  or  seignior, 
and  having  wide  powers  of  judicial,  financial,  and  military 
administration. 

2.  Now,  in  Switzerland  and  in  some  parts  of  Germany,  a 
kind  of  civil  magistrate. 

bail'li-age  (bal'T-aj ;  F.  b&'y’-azh'),  n.  [F.]  A  bailiwick  ; 
—  now  only  that  of  a  bailli  or  other  like  foreign  officer, 
bail'ment  (bal'm^nt),  n.  [Cf .  OF.  baillement.]  Law.  a 
The  action  of  bailing  a  prisoner  or  a  person  accused,  b  A  de¬ 
livery  of  goods  or  money  by  one  person  to  another  in  trust, 
for  some  special  purpose,  upon  a  contract,  expressed  or  im¬ 
plied, that  the  trust  shall  be  faithfully  executed.  Blackstone. 
The  kinds  of  bailment,  as  usually  divided,  are  treated 
under  depositum,  commodatum ,  locatio ,  radimonium.  In 
Roman  law  bailment  was  used  of  land  as  well  as  of  chattels, 
bail  or'  (bal'Qr' ;  bal'or),  n.  Law.  One  who  delivers 
goods  or  money  to  another  in  trust. 

bail'piece'  (-pea'),  n.  Law.  Orig.,  a  certificate  issued  to 
the  surety  attesting  his  act  of  offering  bail  ;  now,  usually, 
a  warrant  issued  to  the  surety  upon  which  he  may  arrest 
the  person  bailed  by  him. 

Bai'ly’S  beads  'ba'ITz).  Astron.  A  row  of  bright  spots  ob¬ 
served  in  connection  with  total  eclipses  of  the  sun.  Just 
before  and  after  a  total  eclipse,  the  slender,  unobscured 
crescent  of  the  sun’s  disk  appears  momentarily  like  a  row 
of  bright  spots  resembling  a  string  of  beads.  The  phe¬ 
nomenon  (first  fully  described  by  Francis  Baily,  1774-1844) 
is  thought  to  be  an  effect  of  irradiation,  and  of  inequalities 
of  the  moon’s  edge. 

II  bain  -ma  rie'  (bSN'ma're'),  n. ;  pi.  bains-marie  (bSN'-). 
[F.]  A  vessel  for  holding  hot  water  in  which  another 
vessel  may  be  heated  at  a  temperature  not  above  that  of 
boiling  water,  as  in  preparation  of  food  or  drugs. 

Bai  ram'  (bi-ram' ;  bi'ram),  n.  [Turk,  bairam .]  Either  of 
two  Mohammedan  festivals,  of  which  one  (the  Lesser  Bai¬ 
ram)  is  held  at  the  close  of  the  fast  called  Ramadan,  and 
the  other  (the  Greater  Bairam)  seventy  days  alter  the  fast, 
bairn  (bfirn),  n.  [Scot,  bairn ,  AS.  beam ,  fr.  beran  to  bear  ; 
akin  to  Icel.,  OS.,  &  Goth,  bam .  See  bear  to  support.] 
A  child  (of  any  age).  Scot.  <<*  Dial.  Eng. 
bait  (bat),  n.  [Icel.  beila  food,  belt  pasture,  akin  to  AS. 
bat  food,  Sw.  bete.  See  bait*  v.  t.~\  1.  Anything,  esp.  food, 

used  in  catching  fish,  or  other  animals,  by  alluring  them  to 
a  hook,  snare,  inclosure,  or  net. 

2.  Anything  that  allures  ;  a  lure;  enticement;  temptation. 

3-  Refreshment,  esp.  on  a  journey  or  during  work.  Spe¬ 
cif.  :  a  A  light  or  hasty  repast,  as  for  travelers;  a  feed  for 
horses.  Obs.  or  Dial,  b  A  halt  for  rest  or  to  take  food. 

4-  A  fulcrum,  as  for  a  crowbar.  U.  S. 

bait,  v.  t.  ;  bait'ed  ;  bait'ing.  [ME.  baiten ,  beiten,  to  feed, 
harass,  fr.  Icel.  beita,  orig.,  to  cause  to  bite,  fr.  bita.  See 
bite.]  1.  To  set  on  (a  dog)  to  bite  or  worry ;  as,  to  bait 
a  dog  upon  cattle.  Obs. 

2.  To  worry  (an  animal)  by  setting  on  dogs  ;  esp.,  to  harass 
or  torment  with  dogs  for  sport ;  as,  to  bait  a  bear. 


3-  To  set  upon  and  worry  by  biting  and  tearing. 

Ab  chained  bear  whom  cruel  dogs  do  bait.  Spenser. 
4.  To  persecute,  harass,  or  torment ;  to  exasperate  with 
repeated  attacks,  esp.  wantonly  or  maliciously. 

The  new  Secretary  of  State  had  been  bo  unmercifully  baited 
by  the  Paymaster  of  the  Forces.  Macaulay. 

5-  To  give  a  portion  of  food  and  drink  to,  esp.  upon  the 
road  ;  to  feed  ;  as,  to  bait  horses.  I  Hit.  or  Dial.,  except 
as  applied  to  animals.  Holland . 

6.  To  furnish  or  cover  with  bait,  as  a  trap  or  hook. 

A  erooked  pin  .  .  .  batted  with  a  vile  earthworm.  Irving. 

7.  To  allure  or  entice  with  bait. 

Do  their  gay  vestmentB  hiB  affections  bait  f  Shak. 
bait  (bat),  v.  i.  1.  To  bite  and  tear,  as  in  worrying  a  bear. 

2.  To  take  food;  to  feed.  Obs.,  except  of  animals.  u  By 

him  baytith  his  destrer.”  Chaucer. 

3.  To  take  food  on  a  journey  ;  to  stop  for  food  and  drink 
on  a  journey  ;  hence,  to  make  a  brief  halt  or  sojourn. 

Evil  news  rides  post,  while  good  news  baits.  Milton. 
bait  bug  An  anomuran  crustacean  of  the  genus  Hippa, 
found  burrowing  in  sandy  beaches,  and  used  for  bait, 
bait'er,  n.  One  who  baits ;  a  tormentor, 
baize  (baz),  n.  [For  bayes,  pi.  fr.  OF.  baie  ;  fr.  F.  bai  bay- 
colored.  See  bay  a  color.]  1.  A  coarse  woolen  stuff  often 
with  a  long  nap,  usually  dyed  in  plain  colors. 

2.  A  drapery,  table  cover,  etc.,  made  of  baize.  Browning. 
baize,  v.  t.;  baized  (bazd);  baiz'ing.  To  cover  or  line 
with  baize. 

Ba'jan-ism  (ba'yan-Tz’m  ;  ba'-),  n.  Ch.  Hist.  The  dis¬ 
tinctive  doctrines  of  Bajus,  or  Michael  de  Bay  (1513-89), 
whose  studies  were  chiefly  directed  to  Augustine.  His 
doctrines  on  the  fundamental  points  of  free  will,  predestination, 
grace,  and  the  sacraments,  were  in  direct  opposition  to  the  or¬ 
thodox  scholastic  theology  of  his  day,  and  in  many  respects  like 
the  later  Jansenism.  They  were  condemned  by  a  bull  of  Pius  V. 
in  1567  and  again  by  a  bull  of  Gregory  XIII.  in  1579  ;  upon  which 
Bajus  himself  condemned  and  abandoned  them. 

Ba-jo'cian  (bd-jo'shdn),  a.  [From  Bajocasses  a  people  of 
Gaul,  whence  the  old  name  of  Bayeux.]  Geol.  Pertain¬ 
ing  to  or  designating  a  minor  subdivision  of  the  European 
Jurassic.  See  geology,  Chart. 

bake  (bak),  v.  t.  ;  baked  (bakt);  bak'ing  (bak'ing).  [AS. 
bacan  ;  akin  to  D.  bakken,  OHG.  bacchan,  G.  backen,  Icel. 
&  Sw.  baka,  Dan.  bage,  Gr.  <£wye u>  to  roast.  Cf.  batch.] 

1.  To  prepare,  as  food,  by  cooking  in  a  dry  heat,  either  in 
an  oven  or  under  coals,  or  on  heated  stone  or  metal ;  — 
distinguished  from  roast ;  as,  to  bake  bread,  meat,  apples. 

2.  To  dry  or  harden  (anything)  by  subjecting  to  heat ;  as, 
to  bake  bricks  ;  the  sun  bakes  the  ground. 

3.  To  harden  by  cold. 

The  earth  .  .  .  ia  baked  with  frost.  Shak. 

They  bake  their  sides  upon  the  cold,  hard  stone.  Spenser. 

4-  To  make  into  a  solid  mass ;  to  cake.  Obs.  or  Colloq. 

This  is  that  very  Mab 

That  plats  the  manes  of  horses  in  the  night, 

And  bakes  the  elf  locks  in  foul  sluttish  hairs.  Shak. 
bake,  v.  i.  1.  To  do  the  work  of  baking  something ;  as, 
she  brews,  washes,  and  bakes.  Shak. 

2.  To  be  baked  ;  to  become  dry  and  hard  in  heat ;  as,  the 
bread  bakes  ;  the  ground  bakes  in  the  hot  sun. 
bake,  n.  1.  Act,  process,  or  result  of  baking. 

2  A  biscuit  or  cracker.  Scot. 

baked -ap'ple,  n.  The  fruit  of  the  cloudberry ;— also 
called  baked-apple  berry. 

bake'house/  (bak'hous'),  n.  [AS.  bachus.  See  bake,  v.  t.  ; 
house.]  A  house  for  baking  ;  a  bakery, 
bak'er  (bak'Sr),  n.  [AS.  bxcere.  See  bake,  v.  f.]  1.  One 
that  bakes ;  as :  a  A  person  w  hose  business  it  is  to  bake 
bread,  biscuit,  etc.  b  A  portable  oven  for  baking  food.  U.  S. 
2  A  kind  of  artificial  fly  for  salmon  fishing. 

3-  A  South  American  clamatorial  bird  {Fumarius  rvfus) ; 
—  so  called  frdm  its  ovenlike  nest,  built  chiefly  of  clay  or 
mud,  and  with  an  inner  and  outer  chamber.  Cf .  ovenbird. 
a  baker’s  dozen,  thirteen.  —  The  Baker  and  The  Eaker’s  Wife, 
.  Louis  XVI.  and  his  wife,  Marie  Antoinette ;  — nicknames 
given  by  the  revolutionists  because  they  gave  bread  to 
the  mob  at  the  palace  at  Versailles  on  Oct.  6, 1789. 
bak'er’ s  itch  (bak'erz).  Med.  A  rash  on  the  back  of  the 
hand,  caused  by  the  irritating  properties  of  yeast, 
bak'er-y  (bak'er-T),  n. ;  pi.  bakeries  (-Tz).  1.  The  trade 
or  work  of  a  baker.  Bare. 

2  A  place  for  baking  bread  ;  a  bakehouse, 
bak'ing  (bak'ing),  v.  1.  Act  or  process  of  baking. 

2  The  quantity  baked  at  once,  as  of  bread  ;  batch, 
baking  powder.  A  powder  used  as  a  substitute  for  yeast, 
usually  consisting  of  an  acid  substance  (as  cream  of  tartar 
or  phosphoric  acid),  a  carbonate,  and  a  kk  filling  ”  of  starch 
or  flour.  When  moistened  the  acid  and  carbonate  react, 
liberating  carbon  dioxide,  which  raises  the  dough, 
baking  soda.  Sodium  bicarbonate. 


||  bail.  Var.  of  baal,  adv.  Sf 
tnterj. 

hall.  Obs.  or  Scot.  var.  of  bale. 
bail'a-bl.  Bailable.  Ref.  Sp. 
b&il'age  (-ftj),  n.  fF.  bailler  to 
give ;  cf.  OF.  bailtnge  regency, 
guardianship.]  A  duty  imposed 
upon  the  delivery  of  goods, 
balld.  Bailed.  Ref.  Sp. 
bail'-dock',  bale'-dock/,  n. 
Formerly,  a  small  room  parti¬ 
tioned  off  from  a  corner  of  the 
Old  Bailey  Court  in  London  to 
keep  prisoners  in  during  trials, 
bai'le  (bl'la),  n.  [Sp.]  A 
ance  :  a  ball. 

bail©,  interf  [Cf.  OF.  baillier 
to  deliver,  F.  bailler .]  A  cry  to 
combatants  to  engage.  Obs. 
bail'er,  n.  Law.  A  bailor, 
tai'ley  -fr  bailie. 
bail'i-age  Obs.  or  rare  var.  of 
BA  I  LA  OK.  BAILLI  AGE. 

bail'l-a-ry.  Var.  of  bailiery. 
bai.'ie.  Var.  of  bailey. 
bairie-Bhip.  n  See -ship. 
bail  'if.  Bailiff.  Ref.  Sp. 
bail'iff-ry,  n.  Office  or  jurisdic¬ 
tion  of  a  bailiff, 
bairiff-ship, //.  See -ship. 
bai'/lff-wick.  f  bailiwick. 
bailive.  +  bailiff. 
balLl-  +  bale. 
bailie.  +  bail. 
bailiery.  ^  bailiery. 
bailliary.  bailiery. 
baillie.  +  bailey,  bailie. 
baillie,  n.  [ME.,  through  OF.  fr. 
L .bajulus.  See  bailiff.]  Ju¬ 
risdiction,  orig.  of  a  bailiff;  bail¬ 
iwick.  Obs. 

Baillie,  or  Bailly,  Harry.  In 

Chaucer’s  “  Canterbury  Tales,” 


the  jolly  host  of  the  Tabard  Inn  | 
at  Southwark,  where  the  pil¬ 
grims  assembled. 

bS.  illon'  (bii'yfiN')*  n.  [F. 
o&il Ion  a  gag.]  A  gag,  specif,  one 
used  in  surgery  or  dentistry, 
bail  lo-n^'  (bal'yft-na'),  <i.  IF. 
bdillonni ,  lit.,  gagged.]  Her. 
Holding  a  staff  or  baton  in  the 
mouth  ;  —  said  of  animals, 
bailly.  baillie. 

II  bai'lo  (bl'l<5),  n.  [It.l  The 
Venetian  resident  at  the  Porte, 
balls'man,  n.  Law.  A  bail  or 
surety.  [lie.  I 

bai'ly.  +  bailey,  bailie,  bail-| 
bain.  +  bane. 

bain  (ban).  Scot,  and  North. 
Eng.  var.  of  bonk. 
bain,  a.  [Icel.  beinn  straight, 
direct,  hospitable.]  1.  Willing; 
ready  ;  forward  ;  also,  lithe  ; 
supple  ;  limber.  Obs. 

2.  Direct ;  near;  short,  as  a  road. 
Dial.  Eng.—'ba.in.adv. 
bain,  n.  [F.  bain.  fr.  L.  balneum .] 
A  bath  ;  a  bagnio.  Obs. 
bain,  v.  t.  Sc  i.  [F.  baigner. ]  To 
bathe.  Obs. 
baine.  +  bane. 
bainflre  +  bonfire. 
bain'ie  (bun'Y).  Scot,  and  dial. 
Eng.  var.  of  bony,  a. 
bains.  +  banks.  [are  not. I 
baint.  Dial,  con tr.  of  be  not,| 
ba-ioc'  (bd-y5k').  Obs.  or  rare 
Englished  form  of  bajocco. 
ba-ioe'eo.  Var.  of  bajocco. 
bair  +  bare. 

bai  ra'gi  (bT-rii'ge),  n.  [nind. 
bairdgi.]  A  Hindu  ascetic  men¬ 
dicant. 

baird.  bard,  beard. 


Baird’s'  sand'pip  er  (bards). 
[After  S.  F.  Baird ,  American 
naturalist.]  See  sandpiper. 
baire.  bear,  boar. 
bair'man.  d*  bareman.  Scot. 
tairn  bishop.  See  boy  bishop. 
tairnheid,  bairnhede,  n.  See 
-ilEID,  -HBDB 

tairn'ie  (bar'nt),  n.  Dim.  of 
BAIRN.  Scot. 

bairn 'ish,  a.  Childish.  Scot,  or 
Ditd.  Eng.  —  baim'ish-ness.  n. 
bairn'ly,  a.  Childlike  ;  child¬ 
ish  .  —  bairn'li-ness,  n. 
bairn ’8  part.  =  leoitim. 
bairn'-team',  n.  Also  -teem, 
-time.  Children  collectively  ; 
offspring.  Scot.  !f  Dial.  Eng. 
Bai'sakh  (hT'sak),  n.  See  Hin- 
pt  calendar. 

baise'-mains  ,  n.  pi.  [F.,  baiser 
to  kiss  -f-  mm  ns  hands.)  Re¬ 
spects  ;  compliments.  Obs. 
baisk.  +  bask. 
baisse.  base. 
balst.  Dial.  var.  of  baste. 
balstell.  +  bastile. 
bait,  -f  bate,  boat  ;  obs.  pret. 
of  IHTE.  [flax.  I 

bait.  Var.  of  beat,  bundle  of  | 
||  bait  (bit),  n.  [Ar.  bait  house, 
verse,  couplet.]  A  couplet  in 
Persian  poetry, 
baite.  bate. 
baith  (bath),  a.  Sc  odv.  Scot, 
and  dial.  var.  of  both. 
baithe.  +  both. 
bait  stealer  The  cunner. 
bait'tle  (bat'’l),  a.  Scot.  var. 
of  battle,  nourishing.  —  //. 
Rich,  or  baittle,  grass.  Scot. 
bai'ty-los  (bl'tY-lQs).  Var.  of 
BZETULUS. 


baix'ter  (bak'stSr).  Var.  of 
Baxter.  Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 
baiz  Baize.  Ref.  Sp. 
ba  ja-dere'  (ba'yd-der').  Var. 
of  bayadere. 
bajan.  Var.  of  bejan. 
ba-Ja'ra,  or  ba  ya'ra(  ba-yii'rd), 
n.  An  irrigating  device  consist¬ 
ing  of  a  vertical  capstan  geared 
by  means  of  miter  wheels  and  a 
horizontal  shaft  with  a  \\  heel 
containing  buckets  on  its  rim. 
It  is  turned  by  horse  power.  U.  S. 
Ba-jar'do(ba-yiir'do),».  [It.]  Ri- 
naldo’s  steed,  in  Boiardo’s  “  Or¬ 
lando  Innaniorato.”  See  Bay- 

A  BJ). 

baj  ar-i-gar'  (b  &  j'a  r-Y-gar'). 
Var.  of  budoereeoah. 

Ba-jaus'  (ba-jous'),  n.  pi.  A 
tribe  of  seafaring  Malays  of 
Borneo,  once  notorious  pirates. 
Baj'i-mont’a  Roll.  Var.  of 
B ac. i. mont’s  Roll. 

Ba'jith  ( ba'jfth).  Bib. 
ba-joe'eo  ( bii-y5k'ko),  n. ;  pi. 
-chi  (-ke).  lit.,  fr.  bajo  brown, 
bay,  from  its  color.]  See  coin. 
bajon.  +  bejan. 

II  ba  jo-na'do  (biPhC-nii'tho  ; 
180,  146),  n.  [Cuban  Sp.,  also 
bajonao.)  The  jolt-head  porgy. 
baj'ra  (baj'rii),  baj'ri  (-re), 
baj'ree,  n.  fHind.&ojm, bajri.'] 
'Hie  pearl  millet.  East  India. 

[|  ba'ju  (bii'joo),  n.  [Malay 
hti  ju.  1  A  kind  of  jacket,  worn 
by  both  sexes  in  the  East, 
taj'u-late  (baj'fi-lat),  r.  t.  [L. 
bajvlare  )  To  carry  (a  burden), 
as  a  peddler  does.  Obs. 
Ba-ju'ra  ( bd-joo'rd),  n.  Mo¬ 
hammed’s  standard. 


ba'ju-ree,  ba'Ju-rv  ( ba'jdb-rt). 
Vars.  of  bajra.  India. 
bak.  +  hack,  bat. 

Ba-kai'rl  (bii-kT're),  n.  One  of 
a  Carib  tribe  dwelling  upon  the 
upper  Xingu,  Brazil, 
ba-kal'  (ba-k61'),  n.  [Ar.  baq- 
nfil  a  greengrocer.]  A  shop¬ 
keeper  ;  a  tradesman.  Oriental. 
Ea  ka'lai  (ba-ka'll),  w.  One  of 
a  numerous  Bantu  tribe  of  the 
French  Kongo,  much  engaged 
ns  earners  and  merchants. 

Bak  bak'kar  ( b&k-b&k'ar).  Bib. 
bakbate.  Obs.  pret.  of  back¬ 
bite. 

bakbone.  +  backbone. 
Bak'buk  ( bffk'buk).  Bib. 

Bak  bu-ki'ah  (-bfl-kl'd).  Bib. 
bake.  BACK,  BAT. 
bake 'board7,  n.  A  board  on 
which  to  knead  and  roll  out 
bread  ;  apasteboard.  Dial.  Eng. 
baked  ( bakt),  a.  1.  Cooked  by 
heat. 

2.  Of  a  horse,  affected  so  that 
he  does  not  sweat  out  easily  and 
freely  after  exercise.  It  is  gen¬ 
erally  a  result  of  overfeeding 
with  grain.  Turfmen's  Cant. 
baked  berry.  =  baked  apple. 
bake 'meat7,  n.,  or  baked  meat.  A 
pie  ;  baked  pastry  food.  Obs. 

den.  xl.  17.  Shak. 
ba'ken  (ba'kfn),  n.  [D.]  A 
andmark  ;  beacon, 
baken.  +  bacon. 
bak'en  (bak'’n).  Obs.  or  ar¬ 
chaic  p.  p.  &  p.  a.  of  bake. 
baken  meat.  =  bakemeat.  Obs, 
baker  bird.  =  baker,  3.  [-dom.i 
bak'er-dom  (-diJm),  n.  See| 
bak'er-ess,  n.  See -ess. 


bak'er-ite  (bak'Pr-It),  n.  [After 
one  R.  C.  Baker ,  an  English¬ 
man.]  Min.  A  borosilicate  of 
calcium  in  white  amorphous 
masses  resembling  a  fine-grained 
marble.  H.,  4.5.  Sn.  gr.,  2.73. 
bak'er-knee',  bak'er-leg  ,  n. 
Med.  =  knock-knee.  -  bak'er- 
kneed  ,  bak'er-leg  ged  (-lfg/td  ; 
-lrgd7).  a. 

bak'er-ly,  a.  !f  adv.  Bakerlike, 
bak'er-ship.  n.  See  -ship. 
baker’s  knee,  baker’s  leg.  Med. 
=  KNOCK-KNEE, 
baker’s  salt.  Commercial  am¬ 
monium  carbonate,  sometimes 
used  instead  of  soda  or  yeast  in 
making  bread, 
bake'shop  ,  n.  A  bakery, 
bake'ater.  Obs.  or  dial,  form  of 
BAXTER. 

bake'stone',  n.  A  flat  niece  of 
stone  or  iron  upon  whicn  cakes, 
etc.,  are  baked, 
bakeetre.  Baxter. 
bakeword.  f  backward. 
bak'ey.  Var.  of  backie,  vessel. 
Scot. 

bakh'shish.  Var. of  baksheesh. 
bak'ie.  Scot.  var.  of  backie, 
vessel  ;  baikie,  a  stick, 
bak'ing-ly,  adv.  In  a  hot  or 
baking  manner, 
bak'is-tre,  n.  Baxter. 
bakke.  +  back,  bat. 
bakon.  bacon. 

Ba-kon'go  (ba-k5i)'g£),  n.  pi. 
A  tribe  of  the  Kongo  Free  State, 
who  worship  a  trinity  (said  to 
be  corrupted  from  missionary 
teachings)  consisting  of  a  su¬ 
preme  goddess,  Nzambi;  a  god, 
Deisos  ;  and  a  son. 


food,  foot ;  out,  oil ;  chair  ;  go  ;  sing,  iqk  ;  ^hen,  thin*,  nature,  verdure  (250) ;  K  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144) ;  boN  ;  yet ;  zh  —  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Guide. 
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bak'sheesh  |  (bXk'shesh),  n.  [Pers.  bakfishish,  fr.  bakhshi- 

bak'shish  j  dan  to  give.]  In  the  Orient,  esp.  Egypt  and 
the  Turkish  empire,  a  gratuity;  a  “ tip.” —bak'sheesh. 
v.  t.  &  i. 

Ba'laam  (ba'lam),  n.  1.  The  prophet  to  whom  Balak,  king 
of  Moab,  sent  presents  to  induce  him  to  curse  Israel,  and 
who  was  rebuked  by  the  ass  lie  rode.  His  utterance,  by  God’s 
inspiration,  was  a  blessing  instead  of  a  curse  ( Num .  xxii. 
8-xxiv.).  Balaam  is  also  connected  with  the  seduction  of 
the  Israelites  to  idolatrous  practices  (Num.  xxxi.  8-16). 

2.  [f.  c.]  A  paragraph  or  matter  describing  something 
wonderful,  used  to  fill  out  a  newspaper  column  ;  —  an  allu¬ 
sion  to  the  miracle  of  Balaam’s  ass  speaking.  Slang. 
balaam  basket  or  box,  the  editor’s  receptacle  for  rejected 
articles.  Slang. 

Ba  la&'na  (bd-le'nei),  w.  [L.,  a  whale.]  Zool.  The  genus 
consisting  of  the  right  whales. 

Ba  la'nl-dae  (-nt-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.  SeeBxL.ENA.]  Zool. 
A  family  of  whales  typified  by  the  right  whales,  usually 
including  the  rorquals,  humpbacks,  etc.,  and  coextensive 
with  Bala?noidea.  —  ba  laB'nid  (bd-le'nld),  n. 

Bal'ae-noi'de-a  (bXl'e-noi'de-d),  n.  pi.  [NL.]  Zool.  A 
group  of  Cetacea,  including  all  the  whalebone  whales.  It 
is  a  syn.  of  Mysticete.  — bal'ae  noid  ( bXl'e-noid ;  ba-le'-), 
a.  &  n.  —  bal  ae  noi'de-an  (bai'e-uoi'de-dn),  a.  dc  n. 

Bal'se-nop'ter-a  (bSl'e-n5p'ter-d),  n.  [NL.  ;  L.  balaena 
whale  -j-  Gr.  mepov  wing.]  Zool.  The  genus  of  whale¬ 
bone  whales  including  the  rorquals,  or  finbacks.  It  is  some¬ 
times  made  the  type  of  a  family. Bal»-nop-ter'i-dae(-n5p-tSr'- 
l-de),  distinguished  from  the  right  whales  by  the  dorsal  fin 
and  short  whalebone,  and  including  also  the  humpbacks. 

Ba'la  frd',  le  (le  ba'la'fra').  [F.]  Lit.,  the  gashed  or 
scarred  one  ;  —  applied  to  :  a  Francis,  2d  Duke  of  Guise 
(1519-63).  b  Henry,  3d  Duke  of  Guise  (1550-88).  c  In 
Scott’s  44  Quentin  Durward,”  Ludovic  Lesly,  a  Scotch 
archer  in  Louis  XI. ’s  body  guard. 

bada-ghat'  (ba'la-g6t'),  n.  Also  bala-ghaut'.  [Per. 
bald  above  -f-  Hind.  gha{  a  pass.]  Table-land  above  moun¬ 
tain  passes.  Anglo-Indian.  See  in  the  Gazetteer. 

Ba  lan'  (ba/laN'),  n.  1.  In  the  lost  romance  of  44  Balan,” 
which  is  an  early  French  form  of  44  Fierabras,”  and  which 
appears  in  English  as  “The  Sowdan  of  Babylon,”  the  sul¬ 
tan,  father  of  Fierabras.  He  is  conquered  by  Charlemagne. 
2.  ( pron .  ba'IXn)  See  Balin  and  Balan. 

bal'ance  (bXl'ans),  n.  [ME.  balaunce ,  F.  balance ,  fr.  L. 
bilanx ,  bilancis,  having 
two  scales;  bis  twice  (akin 
to  E.  two)  -f-  lanx  plate, 
scale.]  1.  An  instru¬ 
ment  for  weighing ;  spe¬ 
cif.  :  a  In  its  simplest 
(and  oldest)  form,  a  beam 
or  lever  supported  ex¬ 
actly  in  the  middle,  hav¬ 
ing  two  scales  or  pans  of. 
equal  weight  suspended 
fromitsextremities.  Bal¬ 
ances  adapted  to  very 
accurate  work  are  called 
balances  of  precision,  and 
have  many  refinements. 

The  fulcrum  of  the  beam 


is  a  knife-edge,  turning 
on  a  smooth  plate  of 


X9 


agate  or  polished  steel  Balance  of  Precision.  1  Handle  to 
wdiich  forms  the  top  of  "?0T.?  R>der  *•  ™  pam  S4 
thft  mirmortinf*  nillar  To  Knife-edges  ;  5  Pointer;  t.,  b  Scale 
.  f  ?c  pans  ;  7  Tv  not.  to  raise  knife-edges 

6  from  plate  ;  8  Device  to  release  scale 

attached  a  long  vertical  pnn8;  9  9  Leveling  screws, 
pointer  which  moves  over 

a  graduated  scale  at  the  base.  The  setisiliveness  of  such  a 
balance  is  expressed  in  terms  of  the  deflection  produced  by 
the  addition  of  a  certain  small  weight,  as  a  milligram.  The 
beam  itself  is  graduated  and  a  rider  is  used  in  the  final 
adjustment  of  each  weighing.  According  to  the  length  of 
the  beam,  the  balance  is  spoken  of  as  a  long-arm  balance  or 
short-arm  balance.  Weighings  can  be  made  more  quickly 
on  a  short-arm  balance,  but,  other  things  being  equal,  it 
is  not  so  sensitive  as  a  long-arm  instrument.  All  the  metal 
parts  are  noncorrodible  and  the  balance  is  protected  from 
drafts  by  a  glass  case.  The  analytical ,  assay,  and  bullion 
balances  are  examples  (see  these),  b  An  instrument  based 
on  the  same  principle  (that  of  a  simple  lever),  but  differing 
from  the  simple  form  by  inequality  of  the  arms,  the  use  of 
a  sliding  weight,  or  in  some  other  way.  The  alloy  balance , 
Danish  balance,  Roman  balance  or  steelyard,  and  the  ordi¬ 
nary  grocer’s  scales  are  examples,  c  A  device  for  weigh¬ 
ing  depending  on  a  combination  of  levers  (platform  scales), 
or  based  on  buoyancy  (Nicholson’s  balance),  or  based  on  the 
elasticity  of  a  spring*  (the  spiral,  or  spring,  balance  1,  or  some 
other  principle. 

2.  A11  apparatus  in  which  there  is  a  balance  of  forces  or 
resistances,  as  the  actinic,  or  thermic,  balance  (see  bolom¬ 
eter),  electric  balance,  induction  balance,  steam  balance, 
and  torsion  balance  (which  see). 

3.  Fig.  :  a  The  imaginary  balance  by  which  Justice  deter¬ 
mines  her  decisions,  or  by  which  Fortune  determines  the 
uncertain  fates  of  men  ;  the  means  by  which  actions,  prin¬ 
ciples,  etc.,  are  weighed  or  estimated. 

The  victory  depended  long  in, doubtful  balance.  Holinshed. 
b  Uncertainty  ;  hesitation  ;  doubt ;  risk  ; 
hazard.  Obs.  44 1  dare  lay  in  balance  all 
that  I  have.”  Chaucer. 

As  they  were  in  such  balances  their  child 
died.  *  Carton. 

4.  A  scale  of  a  balance  ;  hence,  any  simi¬ 
lar  dish.  Obs. 

6.  \_cap.]  Astron.  The  sign  or  constella¬ 
tion  Libra.  See  Libra. 

6.  Horol.  A  vibrating  wheel  operating  in 
conjunction  with  a  hairspring  to  regulate  the  movement  of 


Balance,  6. 


a  timepiece.  It  now  usually  has  adjustable  screws  on  its 
rim  for  altering  at  will  its  moment  of  inertia  (and  therefore 
its  time  of  vibration)  and  its  temperature  compensation. 

7.  A  weight  used  as  a  counterbalance  in  weighing;  a  coun¬ 
terpoise  ;  a  makeweight ;  the  preponderating  weight  or 
amount. 

If  France  .  .  .  had  ceased  to  be  a  balance  to  Spain,  she  found 
a  new  balance  in  Flanders  J-  A.  Green. 

In  Germany  the  balance  of  unjust  interference  lay  on  the  im¬ 
perial  side.  *  Froude. 

8.  State  of  equipoise  between  the  weights  in  opposite 
scales;  hence,  equipoise  or  equilibrium  of  any  opposing 
forces,  physical  or  otherwise ;  equilibrium  ;  steadiness ; 
stability  ;  equal  or  harmonious  effect ;  even  adjustment. 

And  hung  a  bottle  on  each  Bide 
To  make  his  balance  true.  Cowper. 

The  order  and  balance  of  the  country  were  destroyed.  Buckle. 

9.  A11  equality  between  the  sums  total  of  the  two  sides  of 

an  account ;  also,  the  excess  on  either  side.  44  A  balance 
at  the  banker’s.”  Thackeray. 

I  do  bring  my  accounts  to  a  very  near  balance.  Pepys. 

10.  Act  of  balancing ;  specif.  :  a  Act  of  weighing  men¬ 
tally  ;  comparison  ;  estimate. 

A  fair  balance  of  the  advantages  on  either  side.  Atterbury. 
b  A  movement  in  dancing.  See  balance,  v.  t.,  8. 

11.  The  remainder;  the  rest.  [An  incorrect  use.] 
Presently  I  began  to  receive  letters  asking  for  the  rest  of  it, 

sometimes  for  the  balance  of  it.  Lowell. 

12.  Mil.  In  naval  infantry  practice,  the  center  of  gravity 
of  a  rifle  with  the  bayonet  unfixed.  U.  S ’. 

Syn.  —  Equanimity,  composure,  sanity,  serenity.— 
Balance,  equilibrium,  poise,  equipoise,  counterpoise  come 
into  comparison  chiefly  in  their  figurative  senses.  Balance 
and  equilibrium  imply  somewhat  distinctly  the  opposing 
influences  or  forces  whose  resultant  they  are ;  poise  and 
equipoise  suggest  a  state  or  position  more  self-centered 
and  assured.  Counterpoise  applies  usually  to  one  of  the 
balancing  forces,  but  is  sometimes  synonymous  with 
equilibrium.  See  equanimity,  confidence. 

I  went  through  my  reaction  no  .  .  .  violently  that  I  have  been 
settling  backward  towards  equilibrium  ever  since.  Lowell. 

That  sane equipoise  of  the  faculties.  Coleridge. 
Laughter  is  ...  a  very  good  counterpoise  to  the  spleen.  Spectator. 
balance  of  power.  Politics,  such  an  adjustment  of  power 
among  sovereign  states  that  no  one  state  is  in  a  position 
to  interfere  with  the  independence  of  the  others;  inter¬ 
national  equilibrium.  —  b.  of  torsion.  =  torsion  balance.  — 
b.  of  trade,  the  net  profit  or  loss  to  any  given  party  from  a 
series  of  trading  transactions.  As  ordinarily  understood  : 
The  difference  between  the  total  of  the  purchases  and  sales 
of  a  nation  during  a  given  period,  taken  as :  a  In  the  44  mer¬ 
cantile  ”  theory,  the  net  amount  of  precious  metals  shipped 
from  one  country  to  another  during  a  year  or  any  other 
specified  period.  The  balance  was  said  to  be  favorable  in 
case  of  an  excess  of  imports  of  precious  metals,  and  ad¬ 
verse  in  the  opposite  case,  b  In  more  recent  times,  the 
difference  between  the  total  exports  and  total  imports  of  a 
country :  favorable  if  there  was  an  excess  of  exports,  and 
adverse  if  there  was  an  excess  of  imports,  c  The Balancing 
item  in  the  account  of  all  commercial  transactions  between 
two  countries  or  groups  of  countries  in  a  given  period, 
bal'ance  (bXl'dns),  v.  t. ;  bai/anced  (-anst) :  bal'anc-ing 
(-an-sTng).  [From  balance,  n. :  cf.  F.  balancer.']  1.  To 
weigh  in  a  balance  ;  to  estimate  the  weight  of  ;  to  ponder. 

2.  To  weigh  (two  things)  by  each  other  ;  to  compare  in 
relative  force,  importance,  value,  etc.  ;  to  estimate. 

Balance  the  good  and  evil  of  things.  V Estrange . 

Truth  .  .  .  is  determined  by  balancing  probabilities.  Grindon. 

3.  To  counterbalance  or  counterpoise  (one  thing  by,  with , 
or  against  another) ;  to  set  off  (against  or  with). 

A  mass  of  subdued  color  may  be  balanced  by  a  point  of  a 
powerful  one.  "  ‘  Buskin 

4.  To  bring  to  an  equipoise,  as  the  scales  of  a  balance  ; 
to  cause  to  be  in  equilibrium  ;  hence,  to  support,  poise,  or 
arrange  so  that  opposing  forces  neutralize  each  other  ;  to 
steady  ;  as,  to  balance  a  plate  on  the  end  of  a  cane. 

The  time  for  an  artistically  balanced  picture  of  English  me¬ 
dieval  law  will  come  :  it  has  not  come  yet.  Pollock  V  Matt. 

5.  To  equal  in  number,  weight,  force,  or  proportion  ;  to 
counterpoise,  counterbalance,  counteract,  or  neutralize. 

One  expression  .  .  .  must  check  and  balance  another.  Kent. 

Our  duties  balance  each  other.  J.  H.  Newman. 

6.  To  compute  the  difference,  if  any,  between  the  debits  and 
credits  of  (an  account) ;  to  arrange  or  prove,  as  an  account 
or  a  book  of  accounts,  so  that  the  sum  of  the  debits  equals 
the  sum  of  the  credits;  as,  to  balance  a  set  of  books. 

7.  To  settle  and  adjust,  as  an  account;  to  equalize  the 
total  debits  and  credits  of  (accounts  or  an  account) ;  as,  he 
paid  five  dollars  to  balance  our  accounts  ;  this  credit  bal¬ 
ances  the  account. 

I  am  very  well  satisfied  that  it  is  not  in  my  power  to  balance 
accounts  with  my  Maker.  Addison. 

8.  Dancing.  To  move  toward,  and 
then  back  from,  reciprocally  ;  as,  to 
balance  partners. 

9.  Naut.  To  reef  with  a  balance  reef. 

Syn.  — Poise,  weigh;  adjust,  equal¬ 
ize;  neutralize,  counteract, 
balanced  ration,  Agric.,  a  ration  in 
which  the  ratio  of  protein  to  the  fat 
and  carbohydrates  conforms  to  the  A  Balanced  Rudder, 
feeding  standard.  —  balanced  rudder,  a 

rudder  hung  with  part  of  its  area  forward  of  the  verti¬ 
cal  axis,  to  counterbalance  the  force 
of  the  water  on  the  part  abaft  of  the 
axis;  —  called  also  balance  ntdder. — 
balanced  sentence,  Rhet.,  a  sentence 
in  which  one  part  corresponds  to 
another  in  the  forms  of  its  phrases 
and  the  position  of  its  words.  —  bal 
anced  step,  Arch.,  any  of  a  series  of 
w  inders  so  arranged  that  their  small 
ends  are  very  little  narrower  than  the 
fliers,  or  parallel  steps.  —  balanced 
valve.  =  BALANCE  VALVE. 


WALKING  LINE 
Balanced  Step. 


Engine  with  Balance  Crank  A. 

B  Crosshead  ;  C  Piston  ;  D  Cylinder. 


bal'ance  (bXl'&ns),  v.  i.  1.  To  have  equal  weight  on  each 
side  ;  to  be  in  equipoise  ;  as,  the  scales  balance. 

2.  To  be  an  equal  counterpoise  ;  to  be  equal ;  as,  the  pen¬ 
alty  does  not  balance  with  the  offense. 

3.  To  fluctuate  ;  to  waver  ;  to  hesitate. 

He  would  not  balance  or  err  in  the  determination  of  his  choice. 

Locke. 

4.  To  be  equal  in  debits  and  credits,  as  accounts. 

5.  To  move  with  a  swaying  or  sw  inging  motion. 

Rann  balanced  away  to  the  next  tree  in  time  to  see  the  little 
brown  face  come  up  again.  Kipling. 

6.  Dancing.  To  move  toward  a  person  or  couple,  and  then 
back. 

7.  To  be  engaged  in  determining  a  balance  in  accounts, 
balance  beam  The  beam  of  a  balance  ;  also,  a  beam  used 

as  a  counterpoise,  as  to  a  drawbridge, 
balance  bob.  Mach.  A  pump-rod  counterweight, 
balance  book  Bookkeeping.  A  book  showing  the  adjusted 
accounts  of  debtor  and  creditor  as  recorded  in  the  ledger, 
balance  cock  Horology.  The  plate  that  carries  the  top 
pivot  of  the  balance  staff  in  watches, 
balance  crane.  A  crane  ill  which  there  is  a  counterbal¬ 
ancing  weight  opposite  to  the  load, 
balance  crank  A 
crank  having  a  weight 
to  counterbalance  the 
effect  of  the  inertia  of 
the  piston  and  connect¬ 
ing  rod. 

balance  dock.  A  kind 
of  floating  dock  which 
is  kept  level  by  pump¬ 
ing  water  out  of,  or 
letting  it  into,  the  side 
chambers. 

balance  electrometer.  Physics.  An  electrometer  in 
which  the  mutual  attraction  of  oppositely  electrified 
bodies  is  measured  against  the  force  of  gravity  by  balanc¬ 
ing  weights. 

balance  engine  An  engine  with  two  pistons  of  opposite 
motion  in  the  same  cylinder. 

balance  gate.  A  gate  hung  ill  the  middle  Oil  a  horizontal 
axis,  as  a  flood  gate,  to  facilitate  turning  in  a  current, 
balance  knife  A  table  knife  the  handle  of  which  over¬ 
balances  the  blade,  and  so  keeps  it  from  touching  the  table, 
balance  level.  An  instrument  consisting  of  a  suspended 
bar,  with  a  sight  on  each  end,  so  adjusted  that  when  the 
bar  is  in  equilibrium  the  sights  indicate  a  level  line, 
balance  piston.  Mach.  A  small  piston  moving  ill  a  steam 
cylinder  and  attached  directly  to  a  vertically  reciprocat¬ 
ing  piece  so  as  partly  to  balance  its  dead  weight, 
balance  pit  Mining.  A  hollow  space  or  shaft  in  which 
the  counterpoise  moves, 
balance  plow.  A  plow 
having  two  or  more  sets 
of  colters  and  shares,  to 
be  used  without  turning.  JL 
being  dragged  backward 
and  Forward  by  cables, 
bal'anc-er  (bXPdn-ser),  n. 

One  that  balances.  Specif. : 
a  An  acrobat,  b  Zool.  In  Diptera,  one  of  a  pair  of  small 
club-shaped  organs,  probably  representing  the  posterior 
wings,  believed  to  assist  in  balancing,  or  to  be  sense  organs. 
They  are  called  also  halteres  and  poisers.  c  Elec.  A  trans¬ 
former  or  motor  generator  for  equalizing  the  voltages  in  a 
3-wire  or  5-wire  distribution  system.  S.  P.  Thompson. 
balance  reef  Naut.  The  last  reef  used  in  a  fore-and-aft 
sail,  taken  diagonally  from  the  throat  to  the  close  reef 
cringle  of  the  leech ;  also,  frequently,  the  ordinary  last, 
or  close,  reef  used  to  steady  the  ship, 
balance  sheet.  Bookkeeping.  A  paper  showing  a  tabular 
statement  of  the  balances  of  the  open  accounts  of  a  busi¬ 
ness,  the  debit  and  credit  balances  footing  up  equal.  It  is 
generally  used  to  afford  a  classification  of  resources  and 
liabilities,  etc. 

balance  Staff.  The  arbor,  or  spindle,  of  a  balance  wheel, 
balance  thermometer  A  thermometer  balanced  so  that 
the  movement  of  the  mercury  turns  it  and  closes  an  elec¬ 
trical  circuit  or  operatesa  mechanism,  as  forautomatic  reg7 
ulation  of  temperature,  the  sounding  of  a  fire  alarm,  etc. 
balance  valve.  A  valve  arranged  so  that  only  the  dead 
weight  of  the  valve  has  to  be  overcome,  not  including  the 
steam  pressure  on  the  valve,  in  lifting, 
balance  wheel.  A  wheel  to  balance  or  regulate  motion  ; 
esp. :  a  Horol.  The  crown  or  escape  wheel  in  a  verge  es¬ 
capement.  b  Mech.  A  fly  wheel,  c  Horol.  =  balance,  n.,  6. 
bal'anc-ing  band  (bSl'dn-sing).  Naut.  A  band  fitted  with 
a  link  or  ring  (a  balance,  or  balancing ,  link  or  ring )  on 
each  side  of  the  shank.at  the  balancing  point  of  the  anchor, 
ba-lan'dra-na  (bd-15n'drd-nd),  n.  [LL.,  of  uncertain  ori¬ 
gin  ;  cf.  F.  balandran ,  bafandras ,  Pr.  balandran ,  Sp.  ba- 
landrdn.]  A  mantle  or  wide  cloak  used  in  the  12th  and 
13th  centuries  by  travelers. 

Ba  lan'i-dae  (-T-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  fr.  L.  balanus  acorn.] 
Zool.  A  family  consisting  of  the  acorn  barnacles.  See 
barnacle.  —  bal'a-nid  (bXl'a-nTd),  n. 
bal  a-ni'tls  (bXl'd-iii'tis),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  pdhavos  glans 
-j-  -iiis.]  Med.  Inflammation  of  the  glans  penis. 

Bal  a-no-glos'sus  (-no-gl5s'?7s),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  pd\avo<> 
acorn  -(-  y\ uxroa  tongue.]  Zool.  A  genus  of  marine  bur¬ 
rowing  w'orms,  having  certain  characters  (as  gill  clefts  pass¬ 
ing  through  the  body  wall  and  that  of  the  alimentary  canal, 
and  a  structure  supposed  to  represent  a  notochord)  which 
may  indicate  a  relationship  to  the  vertebrates.  With  cer¬ 
tain  closely  allied  genera,  as  Dolichoglossus  (see  Enterop- 
neusta,  I  It  u*t.),  it  is  now  usually  regarded  as  constituting 
an  order  or  class,  Enteropneusta,  which  with  the  Ptero- 
branchia,  and  sometimes  also  the  Phoronidea,  constitutes 
in  some  classifications  a  class  or  subphylum,  Hemichordata 
or  Adelochorda,  of  the  phylum  Chordata, 
bal'a-noid  (bXl'ri-noid),  a.  [Gr.  /SaAapoeiSijs  ;  fid\a.vo<;  acorn 
-f-  eiSoc  form.]  1.  Acorn-shaped. 

2.  Zool.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  acorn  barnacles. 
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bakoun.  +  bacon. 
bakstere  +  Baxter. 
bak'stone.  Obs.  or  dial.  var. 

of  BAKESTONE. 

Bak'tri-an  Var.  of  Bactrian. 
bakun  Obs.  p.  p.  of  bake. 

Ba  kun 'da  (ba-kdon'dii),  n.  pi. 
A  semicivilized  Bantu  tribe  of 
French  Kongo. 

ba  ku'ol  (bi-kCo'ol  ;  -51),  n. 
[Baku,  town  on  the  Caspian  Sea 
4-  2d  -of.]  An  illuminant  pre¬ 
pared  from  Russian  petroleum, 
bakwart.  ^  backward. 
bal  +  bale.  ball. 
bal  (bol),  n.  [Corn,  bal  a  spade, 
a  collection  of  tin  works.]  A 
mine.  Corn. 


(I  bal  (bal),  n.  [F.]  A  dance  ;  a 
ball. 

bal.  Abbr.  Balance. 

Ba'la  ( ba'ld),  a.  [From  Bala, 
in  Wales.]  Geol.  =  Car adoc. 
Ba'laam-ite.  n.  One  whose  con¬ 
duct  is  like  Balaam,  as  in  mak¬ 
ing  his  religion  a  means  of  gain. 
—  Ba  laam  it'i-cal,  a. 

Bal'a-an  (b&l'ff-ftn).  D.  Bib. 
Bal'a-ath  (-atb).  D.  Bib. 
Ba'lac  (ha'l&k).  Bib. 
balace.  •f  balas. 
bal'a-chan  (b&l'a-ch&n).  Var. 
at  balachono. 

bal'a-chong  (-ch5ng),  n.  [Malay 
bdlachdn.']  A  Chinese  condi¬ 
ment  formed  of  small  fishes  or 


shrimps,  pounded  up  with  salt 
and  spices,  and  then  dried. 
Bal'a-dan  (-d&n).  Bib. 
balade.  +  ballad,  ballade. 
bal'a-dine  (bal'd-den),  n.  (F. 
baladin,  baladinei]  1.  A  public 
dancer.  Rare.  R.  Browning. 
2.  One  who  makes  or  sings  bal¬ 
lads.  Obs. 

b&l'fc-fo  W.  A  musi¬ 

cal  instrument  somewhat  resem¬ 
bling  a  xylophone,  used  by  the 
negroes  of  western  Africa, 
bala-gan'  (ba'la-gan'),  n. 
[Russ.,  fr.  Per.  bala-khdna  up¬ 
per  chamber,  balcony.)  A  kind 
of  rude  Tatar  booth  or  tent  of 
branches  used  as  a  shelter. 


Ba'lah  (ba'ld).  Bib. 
bal'a-hoo  (b&l'd-hoo).  Var.  of 
ballahoo. 

balais.  +  balas.  [laam,  1.1 
Ba'lak  (na'lftk),  n.  See  Ba-| 
bal  a-lai'ka  (bfiLd-lT'ka),  n. 
[Russ,  balalayko .]  Music.  An 
instrument  of  the  guitar  kind, 
of  eastern  Europe,  now  used 
esp.  by  the  gypsies 
Bal'a-mo  (bard-mS).  Bib. 
Bal'a-nan  (-n&n).  I).  Bib. 
bal'ance-a-ble,  a.  See -able. 
balance  bridge.  =  bascule 
bridge. 

balance  fish.  =  hammerhead,1. 
balance  gear.  =  differential 
gear  a. 


balance  link  or  ring.  See  bal¬ 
ancing  band.  [sail. I 

balance  lug  or  lugsail.  See  lug-| 
bal'auce-ment,  n.  See  -mknt. 
balance  rudder.  Naut.  =  bal¬ 
anced  RUDDER, 
balance  rynd  See  rynd. 
balance  spring.  Horology.  = 
HAIRSPRING.  [STEP. I 

balance  step.  Mil.  =  goose  | 
bal'ance- wise',  adv.  See  -wise. 
balancing  link.  Naut.  See 
balancing  rand. 
ba-lan'dra  (hd-l&n'drd),n.  (Sp. 
or  Pg.  ;  cf.  F.  balandre,  b^lati- 
dre,  D.  bijlander.  Cf.  bi lan¬ 
der.]  A  small  coasting  vessel, 
ba  lan-gay'  (b a'l  a  p-gl'),  n. 


Also  barangay.  [Tag.]  A  kind 
of  large  swift  native  canoe  or 
boat,  ordinarily  paddled.  Phil. I. 
bal  a-nif'er-ou8  (b&Fd-nlf'?r- 
ws),  a.  [L.  balanus  acorn  -f- 
-ferous.  1  Bearing  acorns, 
bal'a  nism  (bttl'd-nYz’m),  n. 
[Gr.  BaAavos  acorn,  suppository 
4-  -tarn.]  Med.  Application  o’f 
pessaries  or  suppositories, 
bal'a-nite.  n.  [L.  balanites ., 

1.  A  kind  of  precious Btone  (not 
certainly  identified). 

2.  [L.  'balanus  ncorn  4-  -ffe.] 
Paleon.  A  fossil  balunoid  shell. 
Bal  a-nl'tes  (b&Fd-nl'tez),  n. 
[NL.,  fr.  Gr.  /SaAauiTT)?  acorn- 
shaped.]  Bot.  Syn.  of  Ag  i  alid. 


ale,  senate,  c&re,  am,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofa ;  eve,  Svent,  end,  recent,  maker ;  Ice,  Ill ;  old,  6bey,  orb,  5dd,  s8ft,  connect ;  use,  unite,  urn,  up,  circus,  menu  ; 

jj  Foreign  Word.  ^Obsolete  Variant  of.  +  combined  with.  =  equals. 
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bal'a  nold  (bSl'd-noid),  n.  An  acorn  barnacle. 

Bal  a  noph'o-ra  (-n5f'6-r a),  n.  [NL. ;  Gr.  pdXavos  acorn 
-|-  <t>€pe  11/  to  bear.]  Bot.  A  genus  of  plants  typifying  the 
family  Balanophoraceae. 

Bal  a  no  pho-ra'ce  ®  (-uo-fo-ra'se-e),  n.  pi.  [NL.  See 
Balanophora.]  Bot.  A  family  of  peculiar  root  parasites 
(order  Santalales),  of  the  tropical  Old  World,  embracing 
14  genera,  most  of  which  are  monotypic.  They  are  yellow 
or  red  in  color,  being  destitute  of  chlorophyll ;  many  of 
them  yield  waxy  resins  often  used  for  illuminating  pur¬ 
poses.  —  bal  a  no  pho  ra'ceous  (-sMs),  <i. 

Bal'a  nops  (bil'a-nbps),  n.  [NL. ;  Gr.  /3aA avos  acorn  -f- 
oi/jc9  appearance.]  Bot.  A  small  genus  of  tall  dicotyledon¬ 
ous  trees,  natives  of  New  Caledonia,  constituting  the  family 
Bal'a-nopsi-da'ce-ae  (-nbp/st-da'se-e)  and  order  Bal  a-nop  si- 
da'lea  (-lez).  They  have  large  simple  leaves,  flowers  in 
aments,  and  nutlike  fruits,  inclosed  in  involucral  bracts. 
They  are  most  nearly  related  to  the  Juglandacem. 
bal'as  (bSl'ds),  n.,  or,  now  usually ,  balas  ruby.  [ME. 
bales,  balais ,  F.  balais ,  LL.  balascus ,  fr.  Ar.  balakhsh ,  so 
called  from  Badakhshan( see  Gaz .),  Balashan,  or  Balaziam, 
where  this  ruby  is  found.]  A  variety  of  ruby  spinel  of  a 
pale  rose  red,  or  inclining  to  orange.  See  spinel. 
bal'a  ta  (b51'a-ta),  n.  [Sp.,  prob.  fr.  native  name.]  1.  A 
West  Indian  sapotaceous  tree  ( Bumelia  retusa). 

2.  The  bully  tree  ( Mimusops  globosa) ;  also,  its  milky 
juice  (balata  gum),  which  when  dried  constitutes  an  elastic 
gum  called  chicle ,  or  chicle  gum.  See  chicle. 
ba-laus'ta(bd-16s'td),7i.  [NL.  See  balaustine.]  Bot.  Any 
fruit  which,  like  that  of  the  pomegranate,  has  a  firm  rind, 
is  crowned  with  the  lobes  of  the  adnate  calyx,  and  is  pulpy 
within  and  many-seeded. 

ba  laus'tine  (-tin),  n.  [L.  balaxistium  the  blossom  of  the 
tree,  Gr.  fiahavo-TLov.]  The  pomegranate  tree. 
Ba-laus'tl-on  (-ti-on),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  PaXavonov  the 
flower  of  the  wild  pomegranate.]  Bot.  A  genus  of  Aus¬ 
tralian  myrtaceous  plants  of  which  the  only  species,  B. 
pulcherrimum,  is  a  low  shrub  with  handsome  flowers,  sim¬ 
ilar  to  those  of  the  pomegranate. 

||  ba'la  yeuse'  (ba'la'ytiz'),  n.  [F.,  lit.,  a  female  sweeper.] 
A  protecting  rulfle  or  frill,  as  of  silk  or  lace,  sewed  close 
to  the  lower  edge  of  a  skirt  on  the  inside, 
bal  brig'gan  (bSl-brTg'an),  n.  A  cotton  knitted  fabric  for 
either  hosiery  or  underwear,  resembling  the  fine  unbleached 
fabric  of  the  hosiery  made  at  Balbriggan,  Ireland, 
bal  bu'tl-ate  (-bu'shT-at)  )  v.  i.  [L.  balbutire:  cf.  F.  bal- 
bal  bu'ci-nate  (-si-nat)  j  butier.]  To  stammer.  Obs. 
bal  bu'tient  (-shSut),  a.  [L.  balbutiens.]  Stammering ; 
stuttering.  Obs. 

bal  bu'tl  6S  (-shi-ez),  n.  [NL.]  Med.  The  defect  of  stam¬ 
mering  ;  also,  a  kind  of  incomplete  pronunciation. 
bal'CO-ny  (bXl'ko-nT  ;  formerly  balco'ny,  becoming  bal'cony 
early  in  the  19th,  c.),  n. ; 
pi.  -nies  (-nTz).  [It.  baU 
cone;  cf.  It.  balco ,  palco , 
scaffold,  fr.  OHG.  balcho , 
palcho ,  beam,  G.  balken. 

See  balk  beam.]  1.  A 
platform  projecting  from 
the  wall  of  a  building,  in¬ 
closed  by  a  parapet  or 
railing  and  usually  resting 
on  brackets  or  consoles  ; 
as,  a  balcony  in  front  of  a 
window.  Also,  an  interior 
projecting  gallery  in  a  pub¬ 
lic  building,  as  in  a  theater. 

The  term  [ balroni /]  is  gen¬ 
erally  confined  to  an  un¬ 
roofed  structure  consisting 
of  a  floor  and  low  parapets 
only,  but  the  balcony  passes  readily  into  the  loggia,  .  .  and  no 
accurate  distinction  can  be  made.  Diet,  of  Arch. 

2.  A  projecting  gallery  sometimes  found  at  the  stern  of 
large  war  ships. 

bald  (bold),  a.  [ME.  balled ,  ball  id,  perh.  fr.  ball ,  made 
round  and  smooth  like  a  ball.  But  cf.  W.  bali  whiteness 
in  a  horse’s  forehead.]  1.  Destitute  of  the  natural  or 
common  covering  on  the  head  or  top,  as  of  hair,  feathers, 
foliage,  trees,  etc. ;  as,  a  bald  head  ;  a  bald  oak. 

On  the  bald  top  of  an  eminence-  Wordsworth. 

2 .  Destitute  of  ornament ;  unadorned;  bare;  literal. 

In  the  preface  to  his  own  bald  translation.  Dryden. 
Paschasius  Radbert  propounded  the  bald  doctrine  of  tran- 
substantiation.  G.  P.  Fisher. 

3.  Undisguised.  “  Bald  egotism.”  Lowell. 

4.  Destitute  of  dignity  or  value  ;  paltry  ;  mean.  Obs. 

6.  Bot.  Destitute  of  a  beard  or  awn  ;  as,  bald  wheat. 

6-  Zool.  a  Destitute  of  the  natural  covering;  as,  some 
birds  have  the  top  of  the  head  bald,  b  Having  a  white 
or  bare  area  on  the  head  ;  as,  the  bald  coot ;  bald  eagle. 

7.  Mach.  Without  a  flange  ;  as,  the  bald  driver  of  a  loco¬ 
motive. 

bald  brant,  the  blue  goose  ( Chen  cserulescens).  —  b.  buzzard, 
the  fishhawk.  —  b.  coot,  the  European  coot  ( Fuiica  air  a), 
which  has  a  whitish  horny  plate  on  the  front  of  the  head. 


Balcony  with  Balustrade. 


Bald  Eagle. 


—  bald  cypress,  a  large  pinaceous  tree  ( Tazodium  distichum) 
of  eastern  North  America,  growing  chiefly  in  swamps  of 
the  Southern  States;  also,  T.  imbricarium ,  of  the  same  re¬ 
gion.  Their  hard  red  wood  is  much  used  for  shingles ;  the 
trees  are  often  planted  for  ornament. 

—  b.  eagle,  the  common  eagle  {Halise-  y' 

etus  leucocephalus)  of  North  America, 
so  called  from  the  white  feathers  cover¬ 
ing  the  head  and  neck  after 
they  are  several  years  old. 

Old  birds  also  have  the  tail 
white, but  in  young  birds  the 
plumage  is  entirely  dark. 

The  bald  eagle  is  represented 
in  thecoat  of  arms, and  on  the 
coins,  of  the  United  States. 

—  b.  locust.  See  attacus.  — 
b.  rush,  any  American  cyper- 
aceous  plant  of  the  genus 
Psilocarya—  b.  tire.  =  blind 
tire.  —  b.  wheat,  beardless 
wheat.  See  wheat,  II lust. 

bald  (b61d),  72.  In  the  south¬ 
ern  Appalachian  Mountains, 
a  mountain  summit  or  region 
naturally  ba/'e  of  forest, 
bal'da-chin  (bal'dd-kin),  n.  Also  baldachine ,  baldachino , 
baldaquin ,  etc.  [LL.  baldachinus ,  baldechinus ,  a  canopy 
of  rich  silk  carried  over  the  host ;  fr.  Bag - 
dad  (see  Gaz.),  It.  Baldacco,  whence  these 
rich  silks  came  :  cf.  It.  baldacchino,  OF. 
baudequin,  F.  baldaquin.  Cf.  baudekin.] 

1  A  rich  brocade  ;  baudekin.  Obs. 

2.  A  canopy  of  some  fabric  (originally  of 
baldachin)  borne  in  processions,  placed  over 
an  altar,  etc. 

3.  Arch.  A  structure  in  form  of  a  canopy, 
supported  by  columns,  suspended  from  the 
roof,  or  projecting  from  the  wall,  generally 
placed  over  an  altar  ;  as,  the  baldachin  in 
St.  Peter’s  at  Rome  is  about  95  feet  high. 

Bal'der  (bbl'der),  Bal'dr  ( Icel .  bal'd’r),  n. 

[Icel.  Bafdr,  akin  to  AS.  bealdor  hero, 
prince,  and  to  E.  bold.]  Teut.  Myth. 

The  son  of  Odin  and  Frigg,  god  of 
light  and  peace,  and  of  the  good, 
beautiful,  eloquent,  and  wise.  He 
was  slain  by  contrivance  of  the  evil 
Loki,  who  placed  in  the  hands  of 
the  blind  Hoder  (Hothr)  a  dart  of  Baldachin, 

mistletoe,  the  only  thing  in  creation  which  had  not  taken 
an  oath  to  do  him  no  harm.  According  to  a  version  narrated 
by  Saxo  Grammaticus,  Balder  is  slam  by  Miming's  sword 
in  the  hands  of  Hotherus,  the  son  of  a  Swedish  king,  in  a 
quarrel  growing  out  of  their  rivalry  for  the  hand  of  Nanna, 
tne  daughter  of  King  Gevarus  of  Norway.  Cf .  ^Esir. 
bal'der  dash  (b61'der-d5sh),  n.  [Of  uncertain  origin;  cf. 
ODan.  balde  to  w  ind  about,  and  E.  dash.]  1.  A  worthless 
mixture,  esp.  of  liquors. 

Indeed  beer,  by  a  mixture  of  wine,  hath  lost  both  name  and 
nature,  and  is  called  balderdash.  Taylor  {Drink  and  Welcome). 

2.  Senseless  jargon  ;  nonsense;  trash. 

“  Such  unscientific  balderdash,"  added  the  doctor,  .  .  .  “  would 
have  estranged  Damon  and  Pythias."  Stevenson. 

3.  Filthy  or  obscene  talk  ;  ribaldry.  Dial.  Eng. 
bal'der-tiash,  v.  t.  To  mix  or  adulterate,  as  liquors. 

The  wine  merchants  of  Nice  brew  and  balderdash ,  and  even 
mix  it  with  pigeon’s  dung  and  quicklime.  Smollett. 

Bal'der  stone.  Caleb  (bbl'der-ston).  In  Sir  Walter  Scott’s 
"  Bride  of  Lammermoor,”  the  faithful  old  butler  of  Ra- 
venswood.  He  struggles  desperately,  without  food,  furni- 
ture:  or  comfort,  to  maintain  an  appearance  of  affluence, 
and  is  always  ready  with  some  ludicrous  shift  to  uphold 
the  fallen  dignity  of  his  patron. 

bald'-faced'  (bSld'fast/),  a.  Having  a  white  face  or  a 
white  mark  on  the  face,  as  a  stag, 
bald-faced  widgeon,  the  American  widgeon, 
bald'head'  (-h5d'),  n.  A  bald-headed  per¬ 
son.  2  Kings  ii.  23. 

bald'-head  ed  (-ligd'Sd;  -Td),  a.  Having 
a  bald  head. 

bald-headed  goose,  the  blue  goose  ( Chen 
cserulescens). 

bald'ly,  adv.  In  a  bald  manner;  nakedly ; 
barely  ;  m eagerly. 

bald'pate'  (bfild'pat'),  n.  1.  A  bald- 
headed  person.  Shak. 

2.  Zool.  The  American  widgeon  ( Mareca 
americana). 

bald'pat©'  (bold'pat/)  )  a.  Bald-head- 
bald'-pat'ed  (-pat'Sd;  -Td)  (  ed.  Shak.  — 
bald' -pat'ed  ness,  n. 
bald'rlb'  (-rTiy),  n.  A  piece  of  pork  cut 
nearer  the  rump  than  the  sparerib,  and 
destitute  of  fat.  Eng.  Southey. 

bal'dric  (bbl'drik),  n.  [ME.  baudric,  baw- 
drik,  through  OF.  (cf.  F.  ba  mirier  and 
LL.  baldriugus,  baldrellus),  fr.  OHG.  balderich ,  perh.  akin 


Baldric  (1)  sup¬ 
porting  an  An- 
lace. 


to  E.  belt.  See  belt,  n.]  1.  A  belt,  sometimes  richly  or¬ 

namented,  worn  over  one  shoulder,  across  the  breast,  and 
under  the  opposite  arm,  to  support  the  sword,  a  bugle,  etc.; 
also,  a  belt  or  girdle  similarly  worn  about  the  waist. 

2.  Hence  :  a  The  zodiac,  b  A  necklace.  Obs.  c  A  leather 
support  for  a  bell  clapper. 

Bald'win  (bdld'wm),  n.  [OF.  Baldewin,  Baldwin,  Bau- 
doin,  F.  Baudouin,  fr.  G.  Baldwin  ;  cf.  OHG.  bald  bold, 
and  wini  friend.]  1.  Lit.,  bold  or  courageous  friend  ;  — 
masc.  prop.  name.  L.  Balduinus  (bSl'du-i'm/s)  ;  F.  Bau¬ 
douin  (bo'dwSN') ;  It.  Baldovino  (bal'do-ve'no),  Balduino 
(bal-dwe'no) ;  G.  Balduin  (bal'ddb-en). 

2  a  The  brother  of  Godfrey  of  Bouillon  in  Tasso’s  “  Jeru¬ 
salem  Delivered.”  b  The  ass  in  the  old  beast  epic  of 
“  Reynard  the  Fox.” 

3.  A  bright  red,  moderately  acid,  winter  apple.  U.  S. 
bale  (bal),  n.  [AS.  bealo,  bealu ,  balu;  akin  to  OS.  balu,  OHG. 

balo,  Icel.  bol,  Goth,  balweins.]  1.  Evil ;  an  evil,  perni¬ 
cious  influence  ;  something  causing  great  injury ;  specif., 
in  early  use,  death.  “Tidings  of  bale  she  brought.”  Bry¬ 
ant.  Now  chiefly  Poetic. 

That  day,  the  day  of  bale  and  bitterness.  Ilampole. 
2.  Pain  ;  suffering  ;  calamity  ;  misfortune  ;  sorrow. 

Let  now  your  bliss  be  turned  into  bale. 

And  into  plaints  convert  your  joyous  plays.  Spenser. 
bale,  n.  [ME.  bale,  OF.  bale,  F.  balle,ir.  OHG.  balla,  palla, 
pallo,  G.  ball,  balle,  ballen ,  ball,  round  pack ;  cf.  D.  baal. 
Cf.  ball  a  round  body.]  A  large  bundle  or  package  of 
goods  for  storage  or  transportation;  now,  specif.,  a  large 
closely  pressed  package  of  merchandise  bound  with  cord, 
wire,  or  hoops,  and  usually  protected  by  a  wrapping,  as  of 
burlap.  The  approximate  weight  of  a  bale  of  cotton  has 
been  stated  to  be  :  United  States,  480  lbs. ;  Egypt,  720  lbs., 
or  228  lbs.;  India,  396  lbs.;  Brazil,  220  lbs. 
bale,  v.  t.  ;  baled  (bald) ;  bal'ing  (bal'ing).  To  make  up 
in  a  bale. 

Bal  e-ar'ic  (bSl'e-Sr'Tk),  a.  [L.  Balearicus ,  fr.  Gr.  BaAc- 
apeis  the  Balearic  Islands.]  Designating,  or  of  or  per¬ 
taining  to,  the  islesof  Majorca,  Minorca,  Iviza,  etc.,  in  the 
Mediterranean  Sea,  off  the  coast  of  Valencia. 

Balearic  cranet  a  crane  (Balearicapavonina).  found  chiefly  in 
northern  Africa,  having  a  tuft  of  erect  feathers  on  the  head, 
ba  leen'  (ba-len'),  n.  [E.  ba/eine  whale  and  whalebone,  L. 
balaena  a  whale.]  1.  A  whale.  Obs. 

2-  A  horny  substance,  commonly  called  whalebone,  grow¬ 
ing  in  the  mouth  of  certain  whales  (Balsenoidea),  esp.  the 
right  whales.  It  grows  in  dependent  plates,  from  two  to 
twelve  feet  long,  attached  along  the  upper  jaw  and  form¬ 
ing  a  fringelike  sieve  to  collect  and  retain  food. 


Skull  of  Right  Whale,  showing  plates  of  Baleen. 

bale'fire  (bal'fir'),  n.  [AS.  ble/fyr  the  fire  of  the  funeral 
pile  ;  bsel  fire,  flame  (akin  to  Icel.  bal *  OSlav.  belu  whit©,' 
Gr.  (frahos  bright,  white,  Skr.  bhala  brightness)  -f-  fyr,  E. 
fire.]  A  great  or  blazing  fire  in  the  open  air  ;  —  sometimes 
apparently  associated  with  bale,  evil ;  specif.,  a  funeral 
pyre  (Obs.)  ;  a  signal  fire  ;  an  alarm  fire. 

I  might  have  beheld  the  balefire  of  that  scarlet  letter  blazing 
at  the  end  ot  our  path.  Jtaivthot'ne. 

Sweet  Teviot  !  on  thy  silver  tide 
The  glaring  balefires  blaze  no  more.  Scott. 

bale'ful  (-fdol),  a.  [AS.  bealoful.  See  bale  misery.] 

1.  Full  of  deadly  or  pernicious  influence;  destructive. 

“  Baleful  enemies.”  Shak. 

Four  infernal  rivers  that  disgorge 
Into  the  burning  lake  their  baleful  streams.  Milton. 

2.  Full  of  pain,  grief,  or  sorrow ;  woeful ;  mournful. 

Syn.  —  See  pernicious. 

—  bale'ful-ly,  adv.  —  bale'ful  ness.  n. 
bale  hook-  A  form  of  hand  hook  or  a  hook  attached  to  the 
end  of  a  crane,  used  in  handling  bales,  boxes,  etc. 
bale  Stick-  Baskelwork.  Any  of  a  number  of  sharpened 
rods  used  for  plaiting  into  handles, 
bale  tie.  A  device  for  fastening  the  ends  of  straps  in  baling. 
Ba'lln  and  Ba'lan  (ba'ITn,  ba'ISn).  In  Arthurian  legend, 
two  knights  who,  though  brothers,  slew  each  other  by 
mistake.  The  story  is  told  in  Tennyson’s  “  Idyll  ”  of  this 
name,  and  in  a  different  way  in  Malory’s  “  Morte  Darthur.” 
bal'in  ger  (bSl'Tn-jer),  n.  [OF.  balengier;  cf.  F.  baleinier 
a  whale  ship,  baleine  whale,  L.  balaena,  balena.]  A  small 
seagoing  vessel  of  the  15th  and  16th  centuries,  apparently 
a  sloop.  Obs.  or  Hist. 


baka-no-poB-thi'tiB  (b&Ka-nS- 
pOs-thl'tYs),  n.  [NL.;  Gr.  £a- 
Aai/o?  glans  +  posth-  +  -itis.] 
Med.  Inflammation  of  the  glans 
penis  and  of  the  prepuce, 
bal'a-nor-rha'gi  a  (-n  o-r  a'- 
jY-a),  ii.  [NL.  ;  Gr.  /SaAa^o? 
glans  +  -r/m</ja.]  Med.  Bala¬ 
nitis  caused  by  gonorrhea, 
ba'lant  (ba'lrtnt),  a.  [L.  ba¬ 
ton*.  p.  pr.J  Bleating.  Obs. 
bal  an-tid'i  um  cd'U  (b&Frfn- 
tTd'T-wm  ko'll).  [NL.  ;  Gr.  fio.- 
XavTL&Lov  little  bag  -f  L.  colum 
colon.]  A  ciliate  infusorian 
found  in  the  human  intestine, 
but  not  proved  to  cause  disease. 
Bal'a-nus.  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  £oi- 
Aavo?  acorn.l  Zool.  A  genus  of 
acorn  barnacles.  See  barnacle. 
Ilba-la'o  (bii-la'd),  n.  [Amer. 
Sp.,  prob.  fr.  native  name.]  = 
halfbeak.  Sp.  West  Indies. 
ba'la-o  ( )iii'la-o  i. //.  [Tag.]  A 
timber  tree  of  the  Philippines 
(Diptei'ocar^ius  remicifluus).  It 
yields  a  valuable  resin. 
BaFa-ra'ma  ( b&Td-ra'md),  n. 
[Skr  Bala-rama  ;  bala  strength 
-F  rama  beautiful.]  Hindu  Myth. 
A  blond  wine-loving  elder  broth¬ 


er  (or,  according  to  some,  an 
avatar)  of  Krishna,  who  is  dark. 
||  ba  la-ra'o  ( b  axl  a-r  ii'6),  n. 
[Visa van.]  A  long,  wide,  two- 
edged  dagger.  Phil.  I. 
bal'as  (b&rds),  n.  [Cf.  Russ. 
pal  ash  a  two-edged  short  sword.] 
A  Turkish  yataghan.  [  Bib.  I 
Ba-las'a-mus  (bd-lfis'd-mM8).| 
balase.  BAI  is,  BALLAST, 
balast.  ballast. 

||  ba-lat' (  ha-lat'),n.  [Tag.]  The 
skin;leather;bark;shell.  Phil.  /. 
talate.  ballad. 

||  ba-la'te  (bii-lii'ta),  n.  [Visa- 
yan.]  BGche  de  mer.  Phil.  I. 
bal'a-tron.  bal'a-troon.  n.  [L. 
balatro.  - onis ,  and  blatero.  fr. 
blaterare  to  babble.]  A  buffoon. 
Ohs.  or  R.  —  bal'a-tron 'ic,  a. 
balaunce.  +  balance. 
ba^ayne.  •]*  baleen. 
bal'bij  (b&l'bYj),  n.  The  seed 
of  Abutilon  indmnn,  reputed  in 
India  as  a  diuretic.  East  India. 
bal-bo'a  (bal-bo'a),  n.  [Sp.] 
See  coin. 

bal'bu-sard.  n.  [F.  balbuzaril. 

fr.  E.  bald  buzzard.]  The  os- 

prev-  Obs.  Eng. 

balche.  f  belch. 

balcke.  4  balk. 

bal'con,  n.  A  balcony.  Obs. 


I!  bal-co'ne  (  biil-kb'na),  n.  [It.] 

A  large  and  ornamental  window 
or  group  of  windows, 
bal  co-net' .  bal  co-nette',  n.  A 
railing  or  balustrade  outside  of  a 
window,  resembling  a  balcony, 
bal'co-nled  (bal'kfi-nfd),  'a. 
Having  balconies, 
bald.  +  bold. 

Bald.  Abbr.  Baldwin, 
bal  da-chi'no  ( b&l'do-ke'no), 
or  ||  bal  dac-chi'no  (bal'diik-), 
n. ;  pi.  E.  -nos  (-n5z),  It.  -ni 
(-ne).  [It.  baldacchino.]  A  bal¬ 
dachin.  [of  BALDACHIN. I 

bal' da-quin  (b&l'dd-kTn).  Var.  | 
baldare,  //.  [Cf.  balder-brae.] 
Amaranth.  Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 
bald'crown',  n.  The  American 
widgeon  ( Mareca  americana). 
baldekin.  +  baldachin. 
baldemoin.  baldmoney. 
bald'en  (bbl'den),  r.  t.  i.  To 
make  or  become  bald, 
bal'der  ( bol'dGr).  bal'der-brae' 
(-bra'),  or  bald'er’s-brae'  0)61'- 
d?rz-),  n.  [Icel.  Baldrs-bra,  lit., 
Bidder’s  brow.]  The  mayweed. 
Dial.  Eng. 

bal'der-herb',  n.  The  Amaran¬ 
th  ns  hyhridus.  Dial.  Eng. 
baMeriche.  -f  baldric. 
baldfire.  +  balefire. 


bal'di-coot'  ( bol'dl-koot' ),  n. 

1.  The  bald  coot. 

2.  A  monk. 

bal 'die  <  bOl'dT),  n.  A  kind  of 
fishing  lugger  used  on  the  east 
coast  of  Scotland, 
bald'ish,  a.  Somewhat  bald, 
bald'ling.  n.  A  little  bald  thing, 
as  an  infant.  Kipling. 

bald'mon  ey  ( bdld'mtln'Y),  n. 
[ME.  baldemoin.  of  unknown 
origin J  a  Any  of  several  spe¬ 
cies  oi  Gentiana.  esp.  G.  a  ma¬ 
re)  la.  b  Spicknel. 
bald'ne8s.  />.  1.  Quality  or  state 
of  being  bald. 

2.  I ret.  White  comb  of  chickens. 
Baldr,  n.  See  Balder. 
bal'drick.  Var.  of  baldric. 
bal'dric- wise',  adv.  See  -wise. 
bal-duc'tum.  -ta,  n.  [LL.  bal- 
ducta  “  lac  pressum,”  i.  e.  curd.] 
Obs  1.  A  posset. 

2.  Balderdash;  trash.  G.  Harvey. 
Bal'dur.  Var.  of  Balder. 
bald'y,  a.  Somewhat  bald ; 
bald-headed.  Colloq.  [interj.  I 
II  bale.  Var.  of  baal,  adv.  Jr  I 
bale.  n. .  [See  balefire.]  A 
great  fire  or  blazing  pile  :  specif., 
a  funeral  pyre  ;  a  signal  fire. 
Archaic.  “The bale  for  the  dead 
is  builded."  Wm.  Morris. 


bale.  Var.  of  bail. 
bale.  +  belly. 

Bal  e-a'ri-an  (  bftl't-a'rt-dn),  a. 
Balearic. 

Bal  e-ar'i-ca (-Ur'Y-kd ), n.  [NL.] 
Zool.  A  genus  of  cranes  having  I 
a  tuft  of  erect  feathers  on  the 
head.  See  Balearic  crane. 
ba-lec'tion.  Var.  of  bolection. 
Bile  green  (bal).  [From  BOde. 
F.  form  of  Basel.  Switz.]  =  em¬ 
erald  green  a 
[|  ba  leine'  (ba'16n'),  n.  [F.,lit., 
whale.]  A  movable  platform 
to  support  dumping  wagons  at 
work  on  railroad  embankments, 
baleis.  +  baleys.  [harm.] 
bale'less.  a.  See -less;  bale,| 
balene.  +  baleen. 
balenger._  +  balinger. 
bal'er(bal'er).  Var.  of  bailer, 
one  that  lades.  fchandise.  I 
bal'er,  n .  One  who  bales  mer- 1 
bales.  +  bai.as,  bellows. 
balesith,  n.  [AS.bealustp.]  Evil 
fate  ;  calamity  ;  mischief.  Obs. 
balest.  f  BALI  K '  i 
balester.  ^  balister. 
balet.  ^  ballot. 
balette.  +  ballet. 
balewe.  4  bale. 
bale'wort  < -wQrt'),  n.  The  gar¬ 
den  poppy.  Dial.  Eng.  I 


bal'eys  (  b&l'Yz),  n.  [OF.  baler, 

acc.  pi.  baleis,  broom,  F.  balai.i 
A  rod  or  twig  ;  a  scourge,  as  of 
twigs.  Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 
Bal'four,  David  ( bfil'ld&r).  The 
hero  of  Stevenson’s  two  novels 
“  Kidnapped  ’’  and  “  David  Bal¬ 
four  ”  (published  in  England 
as  “  Catnona  ’’). 
balfull.  ^  BALEFUL. 

balgh.a.  [Cf.AS.6f7f/  bag, bell v-] 
Swelling  or  full  in  shape.  Obs. 
bali.  +  be  i  LI  • 

Ba'li  (bii'lf  ),  n.pl.  A  Kanarese 
sect  the  members  of  which  can¬ 
not  intermarry.  India. 
baliage.  Var.  of  bailliage. 
bariffe.  +  bailiff. 

Ba-li'ja  (  nd-Je'jd),  n.  A  mem¬ 
ber  of  a  numerous  caste  of 
traders  of  Madras  and  the  Cen¬ 
tral  Provinces  of  India. 

U  ba-li'ki  (bd-le'ke),  n.  [Russ. 
balyk ,  fr.  a  Turk.  dial,  in  which 
it  means  fish.]  Bock  pieces  of 
sturgeon,  salted  and  smoked. 
baTim-bing'  (ba'lGm-beng'). 
Var.  of  bi limbing.  Phil.  I. 
jlba'liiie'  (biPlen'),  n.  [F.] 
Coarse  woolen  material  used  in 
packing. 

Ba'li-nese'  (ba'IY-nez'  ;  -nes'), 
n.  See  Malayo-Polynesian. 


food,  foot ;  out,  oil ;  chair;  go  ;  sing,  igk  ;  *feen,  thin;  nature,  verdure  (250) ;  K  =  chinG.  ich,  ach  (144) ;  boN  ;  yet;  zh  =  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Gcid*. 

Full  explanations  of  Abbreviations,  Signs,  etc.,  immediutelj'  precede  the  Vocabulary. 
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BALLISTICIAN 


Ba  li  sar'da  (ba/le-sar'da),  n.  In  Ariosto’s  “  Orlando  Fu- 
rioso,”  a  magic  sword  which  could  cleave  even  enchanted 
substances,  made  by  a  sorceress  and  given  to  Ruggiero, 
bal'i  saur  (bSl'i-s6r),  n.  [From  native  name.]  A  badger¬ 
like  animal  of  India  ( Arctonyx  collaris). 
balk  (b6k),  n.  [Of  uncertain  origin.]  A  headline  connect¬ 
ing  fishing  nets. 

balk  (b6k),  n.  [AS.  balca  ridge  ;  akin  to  Icel.  balkr  par¬ 
tition,  bjalki  beam,  OS.  balko ,  G.  balken  ;  cf.  Gr.  <t>a Aay£ 
pole.  Cf.  BALCONY,  BALK,  v.  t.,  bole.]  1.  A  ridge  or  heap 
of  earth  ;  specif.  :  a  A  grave  mound,  b  A  sand  bar  ;  an 
isthmus.  All  Obs.  * 

2.  A  ridge  of  land  left  unplowed  between  furrows,  or,  as 
often  formerly,  between  the  acres  or  fields  in  common 
lands;  also,  a  piece  missed  in  plowing,  as  by  carelessness. 

Bad  plowmen  make  balks  of  such  ground.  Fuller. 

3.  A  blunder  or  slip  ;  a  mistake  ;  also,  an  omitting  or  skip¬ 
ping.  Obs.  or  Colloq. 

4.  A  hindrance  or  disappointment;  check  ;  defeat. 

A  bulk  to  the  confidence  of  the  bold  undertaker.  South. 
6-  A  fish  weir.  Dial.  Eng. 

6.  A  large  beam,  rafter,  or  timber ;  esp.,  the  tiebeam  of  a 
house.  The  loft  above  was  called  the  balks. 

Tubs  hanging  in  the  balks.  Chaucer. 

7.  a  Dial.  Eng.  (1 )  A  beam  or  bar  across  a  chimney  or  kiln. 
(2)  The  beam  of  a  balance.  (3)  The  rood  beam  of  a  church, 
b  Mil.  A  connecting  beam  of  a  ponton  or  trestle  bridge. 

8.  That  part  of  a  billiard  table  or  bagatelle  board  between 
a  balk  line  and  the  nearest  cushion  ;  in  the  balk-line  game, 
any  of  the  eight  outside  divisions  of  the  table  made  by  the 
four  balk  lines.  See  billiards,  Illust. 

9.  Baseball.  Any  of  various  illegal  motions,  made  by  the 
pitcher,  calculated  to  deceive  a  batsman  or  base  runner  as 
to  where  the  ball  will  be  thrown;  esp.,  any  motion  made 
by  the  pitcher,  while  in  position,  as  if  to  deliver  the  ball 
to  the  bat,  without  delivering  it,  or  to  throw  to  first  base, 
when  occupied  by  a  base  runner,  without  completing  the 
throw.  A  balk  entitles  the  batsman  to  first  base,  and  other 
base  runners  to  advance  one  base. 

balk  b6k),  v.  t. ;  balked  (bbkt)  ;  balk'ing.  [From  balk 
a  beam,  ridge;  peril,  orig.  to  leave  ridges  in  plowing,  hence 
to  omit,  to  avoid.]  1.  To  leave  or  make  balks  in.  Obs. 

2.  To  leave  heaped  up  ;  to  heap  up  in  piles.  Obs. 

Ten  thousand  bold  Scots,  two  and  twenty  knights, 

Balk'd  in  their  own  blood  did  Sir  Walter  see.  Shak. 

3.  Obsoles .,  except  fig.  To  pass  by  or  miss  intentionally. 

By  reason  of  the  contagion  then  in  London,  we  balked  the  inns. 

Evelyn. 

Nor  doth  he  any  creature  balky 
But  lays  on  all  ne  meeteth.  .  Drayton. 
Specif.:  a  To  avoid  ;  shun;  refuse;  skip;  shirk. 

Sick  he  is.  and  keeps  his  bed,  and  balks  his  meat.  Bp.  Hall. 
b  To  let  slip  or  go  by ;  to  fail  to  use,  seize,  etc. 

This  was  looked  for  at  your  hand  and  this  was  balkt.  Shak. 

4.  To  omit,  miss,  or  overlook  by  chance.  Obs. 

6.  To  check  or  frustrate;  foil;  baffle;  thwart;  disappoint; 
as,  to  balk  expectation. 

They  shall  not  balk  my  entrance.  Byron. 

Syn.  —  See  frustrate. 

balk,  v.  i.  1.  To  stop  short  and  refuse  to  go  ;  to  stop  and 
stand  still  obstinately  ;  to  jib  ;  swerve  ;  as,  the  horse  balks. 
Isegry  m  balked  and  said,  ye  make  mucK  ado,  Sir  Tybert.  Carton. 

If  he  balked  I  knew  I  was  undone.  De  Foe. 

2.  To  engage  in  contradiction  :  to  argue  ;  quibble.  Obs. 

In  strifeful  terms  with  him  to  balk.  Spenser. 

Bal  kan/  (bal-kan' ;  bol'k&n),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the 
Balkan  peninsula  (bounded  by  the  Adriatic,  ^Egean,  and 
Black  Seas)  or  the  Balkan  mountain  range,  which  crosses 
Bulgaria  from  east  to  west,  or  the  people  of  these  regions. 
The  so-called  Balkan  question  is  the  phase  of  the  Eastern  ques¬ 
tion  that  arises  from  the  relations  of  Turkey,  the  Balkan 
states,  and  Russia  to  each  other  and  the  rest  of  Europe, 
balk  line  a  In  billiards  and  bagatelle,  a  line  across  a  bil¬ 
liard  table  near  one  end,  marking  a  limit  within  w  hich  the 
cue  balls  are  placed  iu  beginning  a  game,  b  Also,  in  bil¬ 
liards,  one  of  four  lines  drawn  parallel  to  the  cushions,  di¬ 
viding  the  table  into  nine  compartments,  used  in  playing 
the  balk-line  game.  See  billiards. 
balk'y  (bbk'T),  a.  Apt  to  balk  ;  as.  a  balky  horse, 
ball  (b61),  n.  [ME.  bal,  balle  ;  akin  to  OHG.  balla ,  palla , 
G.  bally  Icel.  bbllr,  ball ;  cf.  F.  balle  (fr.  G.).  Cf.  1st  bale, 
n.y  pall-mall.]  1.  Any  round  or  roundish  body  or  mass; 
a  sphere  or  globe  ;  as,  a  ball  of  twine  ;  a  ball  of  snow. 

2.  The  globe  or  earth  ;  any  celestial  body.  Pope. 

Move  round  the  dark  terrestrial  ball.  Addison. 

3.  A  spherical  or  ovoid  body  of  any  substance  or  size  used 
to  play  with,  as  by  throw  ing,  knocking,  kicking,  etc. 

4.  A  game  in  which  a  ball  is  thrown,  kicked,  or  knocked ; 
esp.,  now,  baseball;  as,  to  play  ball. 

5.  In  certain  games,  a  ball  delivered,  as  by  throwing,  bowl¬ 
ing, etc.,  in  a  certain  way ;  specif. :  Baseball.  A  pitched  ball, 
not  struck  at  by  the  batsman,  which  fails  to  pass  over  the 
home  base  not  higher  than  the  batsman’s  shoulder  nor  lower 
than  his  knee.  Cf.  strike. 

6.  Of  projectiles  :  Orig.,  a  globular  missile  for  an  engine 
of  war,  as  a  catapult  ;  now,  a  missile  of  various  rounded 
shapes,  spherical  or  elongated,  for  a  firearm  ;  esp.,  a  solid 
metal  one  as  distinguished  from  a  shelly  or  hollow  one,  a 
fireball,  etc.  ;  as,  a  cannon  ball ;  a  rifle  ball ;  —  often  used 
collectively  ;  as,  powder  and  ball.  Balls  for  the  smaller  fire¬ 
arms  are  commonly  distinctively  called  bullets. 


7.  Pyrotechnics  Mil.  A  roundish  body  of  combustibles, 
or  a  case  filled  with  them,  intended  to  give  light  or  set  fire. 
8-  Specif.,  of  various  roundish  or  rounded  bodies :  a  A 
spherical  piece  of  soap.  Obs.  b  Veter.  A  large  pill  ; 
bolus,  c  Print.  A  leather-covered  or  composition  cush¬ 
ion,  fastened  to  a  handle  called  a  ballstock,  formerly  used  for 
inking  the  form,  d  Puddling.  Abloom,  e  A  rounded  pack¬ 
age.  f  A  roundish  protuberant  part  of  the  body,  now  esp. 
that  at  the  base  of  the  thumb  or  of  the  great  toe.  g  The 
head  of  a  hammer  when  spherical,  h  A  mandrel  upon 
which  steel  piping  is  welded  by  concave  rolls,  i  In  the 
Leblanc  process  for  making  soda,  a  batch  of  black  ash.  J 
Iron  Manuf.  =  fagot. 

9.  A  drink  of  liquor  ;  —  used  esp.  in  the  phrase  high  ball , 
a  drink  of  whisky  diluted  in  a  tall  glass.  Slang. 

10.  A  material  consisting  largely  of  shoemakers’  wax,  used 
by  cabinetmakers  to  wax  blackwork. 

11.  Any  small  globose  fruit  or  seed  pod  ;  as, -a  potato  ball. 
Syn. —  Sphere,  globe,  orb. 
ball-and-socket  joint,  a  joint  in  which  a  ball 
moves  within  a  socket,  so  as  to  admit  of  rotary 
motion  in  every  direction  within  certain  lim¬ 
its.—  ball  of  the  eye,  formerly,  the  pupil,  or 
apple,  of  the  eye ;  now,  the  entire  eyeball. 

ball  (bfil),  V.  /./  BALLED  (b61d);  BALL'ING.  1.  To 
form  or  wind  into  a  ball ;  as,  to  ball  cotton. 

2.  Metal.  To  heat  in  a  puddling  furnace  and 
form  into  balls,  or  blooms,  for  rolling  or  ham¬ 
mering. 

3.  Apiculture.  To  form  in  a  dense  cluster  about 
(a  queen  bee)  ;  —  said  of  bees, 
to  ball  off.  Slang,  a  To  treat,  b  To  finish  quick- 
ly.  —  to  ball  up.  to  confuse.  — perhaps  orig.  re-  ““Jr1 t 
ferring  to  the  tailing  of  a  torse's  feet.  Slang.  S?fkseetctJi°'nt 

ball,  v.  i.  1.  To  gather  into  balls,  as  snow. 

2.  To  gather  balls  or  cakes,  as  of  snow  or  mud,  on  the  hoof 
or  foot ;  —  usually  said  of  a  horse. 

3.  Metal.  To  collect  into  balls  preparatory  to  rolling ;- 
used  with  up. 

ball,  n.  [F.  baly  fr.  OF.  baler  to  dance,  F.  bailer ,  fr.  LL. 
bailor e ;  of  uncertain  origin ;  cf.  Gr.  /SaAAeiu  to  toss  or 
throw,  /3aAAt£<?u'  to  dance,  jump  about ;  or  cf.  1st  dall,  n.] 

1.  A  dance.  Obs. 

2.  A  social  assembly  for  the  purpose  of  dancing, 
to  open  the  ball,  to  be  the  first  to  begin  a  thing.  Slang. 

ball,  n.  [Cf.  bald.]  1.  A  white  streak  or  spot.  Obs. 

2.  A  horse,  originally  a  white-faced  one  ;  —  now  used  as  a 


name  like  dun}  bay. 

bal'lad  (bSl'ad),  n.  [ME.  balade,  OF.  balade,  F.  ballade , 
fr.  Pr.  ballada  a  dancing  song,  fr.  bailor  to  dance  ;  cf.  It. 
ballata.  See  2d  ball,  n.]  1  A  song  suited  to  accompany 

a  dance  ;  the  tune  of  such  a  song  ;  specif.,  a  light  part  song, 
or  madrigal,  with  a  fa  la  burden  or  chorus,  —  most  common 
with  Elizabethan  madrigal  composers.  Obs. 

2  A  simple  song  of  any  kind  ;  now,  specif.,  one  of  a  roman¬ 
tic  nature,  having  two  or  more  stanzas  to  which  the  melody 
is  repeated,  often  with  simple  instrumental  accompaniment. 
Recent  composers  have  applied  the  term  to  more  elaborate 
songs,  esp.  narrative,  in  w  hich  the  melody  is  not  repeated, 
and  to  instrumental  pieces  of  a  similar  character. 

3.  A  popular  song  ;  often  one  having  a  special  application, 
whether  of  praise  or  of  scurrilous  attack.  Obs. 

4.  A  proverb  or  saying,  esp.  one  in  couplet  form.  Obs. 

5.  A  popular  kind  of  short  narrative  poem,  adapted  for 
singing  ;  esp.,  a  romantic  poem  of  this  kind  characterized  by 
simplicity  of  structure  and  impersonality  of  authorship.  It 
is  composed  typically  in  stanzas  made  up  each  of  two  riming 
verses  of  seven  iambic  feet,  broken  into  four  lines  of  alter¬ 
nately  four  and  three  feet. 

bal'lad.  v.  i.  To  make  or  sing  ballads.  —  v.  t.  To  tell  or 
sing  of  in  ballads.  Rare. 

bal  lade'  (bd-lad'),  n.  [See  ballad,  ?>.]  A  form  of  French 
versification,  sometimes  imitated  in  English,  in  which 
three  or  four  rimes  recur  through  three  stanzas  of  eight 
or  ten  lines  each,  the  stanzas  concluding  with  the  same  re¬ 
frain,  and  the  whole  poem  with  an  envoy,  usually  introduced 
by  a  vocative,  as  “  Prince  !  ”  etc. 
bal'lad  er  (b&l'&d-er),  n.  A  writer  of  ballads, 
bal  lade'  roy'al.  A  ballad  form  having  stanzas  of  7  or  (later) 
8  lines  of  10  syllables  each,  as  in  the  “  King’s  Quair,”  in 
which  the  rimes  run  a  b  a  b  b  c  c.  Cf.  rime  royal. 
bal  la  deur'  train  (ba/la'dfir').  [F.  baladeur  saunterer, 
stroller.]  Mach.  A  gearing  in  which  one  train  of  cog¬ 
wheels  slides  along  tne  shaft  so  as  to  come  into  mesh  with 
various  other  gear  wheels,  and  give  different  speeds  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  relative  sizes  of  the  pair  of  wheels  in  mesh, 
ballad  monger.  [See  monger.]  A  seller  or  maker  of  bal¬ 
lads  ;  a  poetaster.  Shak.  —  bal'lad-mon  ger  ing,  vb.  n. 
bal'lad-ry  (b£l'ad-rT),  n.  [From  ballad,  ;i.]  Ballad 
poetry.  “  Base  balladry  is  so  beloved.”  Drayton. 

bal'la  hoo  I  (b&l'd-hoo),  n.  [Sp.  balahu.]  Naut.  A  schooner 
bal'la  hou  \  having  its  foremast  raking  forward  and  main¬ 
mast  aft ;  hence,  contemptuously,  a  lubberly,  untrim  ship. 
Bermudas  &  West  Indies. 

ballan  (bSl'an),  n.,  or  ballan  wrasse.  [Gael.  &  Ir.  bal- 
lach  spotted,  speckled  (fr.  ball  spot,  speck)  -f-  E.  «Ta«e.] 
A  European  wrasse  ( Labrus  bergylta). 
bal'last  (bSl'dst),  n.  [Formerly  ba/ase ,  balasse ,  etc.,  fr. 
D.  ballast ;  akin  to  Dan.  baglast ,  ballast ,  OSvv.  barlasty  Sw. 


ballast.  The  first  part  is  peril,  the  same  word  as  E.  bare , 
adj. ;  the  second  is  last  a  burden,  and  hence  the  meaning  a 
bare,  or  were,  load.  See  bare,  a.;  last,  load.]  1.  A  out. 
Any  heavy  substance,  as  stone,  iron,  water  in  tauks,  etc., 
put  into  the  hold  to  sink  a  vessel  in  the  water,  to  increase 
stability  or  to  give  the  best  trim  in  the  water. 

2 .  Anything  heavy  put  into  the  car  of  a  balloon  to  steady  it. 

3.  That  which  gives,  or  helps  to  maintain,  stability  in 
character,  morals,  conduct,  or  the  like. 

It  [piety]  is  the  right  ballast  of  prosperity.  Burrow. 

4.  Load;  burden.  Obs.  J .  Hall. 

5.  Gravel,  broken  stone,  etc.,  such  as  is  laid  in  a  roadbed, 
esp.  of  a  railroad,  to  make  it  solid,  or  used  in  building  to 
give  stability. 

His  very  first  step  caused  such  a  Blide  of  shingle  and  loose  bal¬ 
last  that  he  would  have  been  lucky  to  escape  with  a  broken  bone 
had  he  followed  it.  It.  D.  B/acbnore. 

6.  The  larger  solids,  as  broken  stone  or  gravel,  used  in 
making  concrete. 

in  ballast,  a  In  the  hold  (of  a  vessel).  Obs.  b  With  ballast 
as  the  only  load. 

bal'last  (b&l'dst),  V.  t. ;  bal'last-ed;  bal'last-ing.  1.  To 
steady,  or  equip,  as  a  vessel,  with  ballast. 

2.  To  steady  in  mind  or  conduct ;  to  steady  morally. 

’T  is  charity  must  ballast  the  heart.  Hammond. 

3.  To  burden  ;  to  weigh  down  ;  to  load.  Obs.  or  Archaic. 
Their  conceits  are  ever  ballasted  with  harshness.  Braithu  ait. 


Bearing 
Bicycle. 
A  Axle ;  B 
Nut;  f Outer 
Cone;/)  Balls; 
F  Flange  of 
Wheel;  G 
Fork. 


4.  To  fill  in,  as  the  bed  of  a  railroad,  with  gravel,  stone, 
etc.,  in  order  to  make  it  firm  and  solid, 
ballast  car.  A  kind  of  freight  car,  such  as  is  used  for  carry¬ 
ing  ballast,  which  may  be  unloaded  from  the  side  or  bottom, 
ballast  engine.  A  steam  engine  used  in  excavating  and 
for  digging  and  raising  stones  and  gravel  for  ballast, 
ballast  fin.  Naut.  A  somewhat  fin-shaped  metal  extension 
of  the  keel  of  a  yacht  which  acts  as  ballast :  a  fin  keel, 
ballast  hammer.  A  hammer  with  long  handle  and  two 
faces,  used  to  break  stone  ballast, 
bal'last-ing,  n.  Material  used  for  ballast ;  ballast, 
ballast  plant.  Any  plant  growing  or  originating  from 
seeds  discharged  with  ballast  material  by  vessels.  Many 
plants  are  so  introduced  from  one  country  into  another, 
ballast  tank.  Naut.  A  tank,  ill  the  hold  of  a  vessel,  which 
can  be  pumped  full  of,  or  free  from:  water  ballast, 
ball  bearing.  Mech.  a  A  bearing  in  w  hich  the  journal  or 
revolving  part  turns  upon  loose  hardened 
steel  balls  which  roll  easily  in  a  race,  thus 
converting  sliding  friction  into  rolling  fric¬ 
tion.  b  Any  of  the  balls  in  such  a  bearing, 
ball  cartridge.  A  cartridge  containing  a 
projectile;  —  disting.  from  a  blank  cartridge, 
ball  caster  A  caster  in  which  a  ball  set 
(loose  or  fast)  into  a  socket  is  used  in  place 
of  a  wdieel. 

ball  clay.  Sticky  clay;  clay  that  has  a  tend¬ 
ency  to  hall ;  pipe  clay, 
ball  COCk.  An  automatic  device  consisting 
essentially  of  a  valve  and  a  floating  ball  at 
the  end  of  a  lever,  the  rise  or  fall  of  the  ball 
causing  the  lever  to  shut  or  open  the  valve, 
bal'let  (bSl'et),  «.  [OF.  balete ,  dim.  of  bale 
ball.  See  1st  ball.]  A  little  ball,  esp.  as 
an  heraldic  bearing,  denominated  a  bezant, 
plate,  etc.,  according  to  color, 
bal'let'  (bal'a'  ;  occas.  b&l'St  ;277),  n.  [F.,  fr.  It.  bal/etto , 
dim.  of  hallo  dance.  See  2d  ball,  t?.]  1.  An  artistic 

dance  performed  as  a  theatrical  entertainment,  or  an  inter¬ 
lude,  by  a  number  of  persons,  usually  women.  Sometimes, 
a  scene  accompanied  by  pantomime  and  dancing. 

2.  The  company  of  persons  who  perform  the  ballet, 
ball'-flow  er,  n.  Arch.  An  ornament  resembling  a  ball 
placed  in  the  hollow  of  a  circu¬ 
lar  flower, —  usually  inserted  in  a 
hollow  molding.  It  is  a  charac -/ 
teristic  ornament  of  the  English  l 
Gothic  of  the  13th  century.  ’ 
ball  grinder  A  pulverizing  ma¬ 
chine  one  form  of  which  consists 
of  a  rotating  drum  which  con¬ 
tains  numerous  metal  balls  and  has  a  perforated  bottom, 
ball  gudgeon.  A  spherical  pivot  that  forms  a  kind  of  ball 
and-socket  joint  w  ith  the  end  of  the  shaft  or  arbor, 
ball'ing,  p.  pr.  p.  a.  dr  vb.  n.  of  ball,  v. 
balling  furnace,  a  =  reheating  furnace,  b  A  kind  of  re¬ 
verberatory  furnace  used  in  making  black  ash.  — b.  head. 
An  attachment  at  the  end  of  a  carding  machine  for  receiv¬ 
ing  and  balling  the  wool  sliver.  —  b.  iron,  Veter.,  a  long 
metal  instrument  with  a  cup-shaped  depression  at  one 
end  for  placing  solid  medicine  in  the  form  of  a  ball  or 
cylinder  m  the  posterior  part  of  the  mouth  of  a  horse  or  ox 
so  that  it  will  have  to  be  swallowed  without  mastication, 
ball  Ironstone  Mining.  Nodular  iron  ore. 
bal-lis'ta  (bd-lTs'ta),  n.  ;  pi.  -tm 
(-te).  [L.  ballista,  balista ,  fr.  Gr. 

fid  Wav  to  throw.]  An  ancient 
military  engine,  often  in  the  form  of 
a  crossbow,  for  hurling  large  mis¬ 
siles  ;  also,  formerly,  a  crossbow, 
bal-lis'tic  (-tTk),  a.  [ballista  -f-  , 

-?c.]  1.  Of  or  pert,  to  hurling  of 

missiles,  or  to  ballistics. 

2.  Pertaining  to  or  designating  a 
kind  of  galvanometer.  See  ballistic  galvanometer,  below, 
ballistic  curve,  the  actual  path  of  a  projectile  under  the  in- 


Ball-flowers. 


One  form  of  Ballista. 


ba'lin-ha'say  (ba'lfn-hk'sl),  v. 
An  anacardiaceous  tree  of  the 
Philippines  ( Buchanania 
fioriaa),  yielding  an  illuminat¬ 
ing  resin.  [halize.  I 

||  ba'lise'  (ba'lez'),  n.  [F.j  A| 
Iba'li'sier'  (bi'15'zya'),  n.  [F.j 
Wild  plantain.  West  Indies. 
balist.  T*  BALLAST. 

ba-lis'ta  Var.  of  ballista. 

||  bal  is-ta'ri-us  (b&l'YB-ta'rY- 
tts),  n. ;  pi.  -rii  (-1).  [LL.]  A 
crossbowman.  Obs. 
ba-lis'ter.  -les'ter,  n  [Cf.  OF. 
balestrier,  L.  ballistarius  a 
maker  of  ballistae,  LL.  balista- 
rius  a  crossbowman.  Cf.  arba¬ 
lester.]  An  arbalester.  Obs. 
ba-lis'ter,  n.  [OF.  balestre.  See 
ballista.]  An  arbalest.  Obs. 
Ba-lis'tes  ( ba-lYs'tez),  n.  [NL. 
See  ballista.]  Zoo I.  The  typi¬ 
cal  genus  of  trigger  fishes.  Tne 
generic  name,  as  well  as  one  of 
the  popular  names  (trigger  fish), 
refers  to  the  way  in  which  pres¬ 
sure  on  the  second  spine  of  the 
dorsal  fin  causes  the  first  spine 


to  snap  down  when  erected. 
Ba-lia'ti-dae  (-tY-de),  n.  pi.  [NL., 
fr.  Balistks.J  Zoo f.  A  family  of 
plectognath  fishes  consisting  of 
the  trigger  fishes; — sometimes 
including  also  the  filefishes. 
bal  is-tra'ri-a  (bftl'Ys-tra'rY-d), 
n.  [LL.]  Anc.  Fort.  A  narrow 
opening  through  which  arrows 
might  be  discharged.  See  bar¬ 
tizan,  Illust.  Also,  a  room  for 
storing  crossbows, 
ba-li'ta  (bii-le'ta),  n.  [Tag.] 
See  m  e  a  si’  re.  Phil.  I. 

II  ba-li'tfi.  (bii-le'ta),  n.  [Tag.] 
News  ;  rumor  ;  fame.  Phil.  I. 
ba-li'ti  (bii-le'te),  n.  Any  of 
various  species  of  figs.  Phil.  I. 
bal'i-val  (b&l'Y-vtfl),  a.  [LL. 
ballivusy  baillivus ,  fr.  OF.  bail- 
lif.  See  bailiff.]  Of  or  per¬ 
taining  to  a  bailiff  or  his  office, 
baliwick.  +  bailiwick. 
ba-lize'  ( bd-lez' ),  n.  [F.  balise ; 
cf.  Sp.  baliza.]  A  pole  or  a 
frame  raised  as  a  sea  beacon  or 
a  landmark.  Bare. 
balk.  Obs.  or  dial.  var.  of  bolk. 


balk  (b6k),  r.  t  [Proh.  fr.  D. 
balken  to  bray,  bawl.]  To  indi¬ 
cate  to  (fishermen),  by  shouts  or 
signals  from  shore,  the  direc¬ 
tion  taken  by  the  shoals  of  her¬ 
ring,  etc.  —  balk'er,  n. 
balk  day.  A  day's  demurrage  in 
unloading  a  ship.  Local,  Eng. 
balke.  back. 
balk'er,  n.  One  that  balks, 
balk'ing-ly,  adv.  In  a  manner 
to  balk  or  frustrate. 

Bal'kis  (bftl'kYs),  n.  [Ar.  Bil- 
In  the  Korun,  the  Queen 
of  Sheba  who  visited  Solomon, 
balk'ish  (bfik'lsh),  a.  Uneven  ; 
ridgy.  Bare. 
balkt.  Balked.  Ref.  Sp. 
ball.  +  bawl.  [ball.  /tore. I 
ball,  v.  i.  To  take  part  in  a| 
ballaee.  +  ballast. 
ballade.  *r  bai.lam. 
bal  lad'ic  (brf-lad'Yk),  a.  Like 
or  pertaining  to  a  ballad  or  bal¬ 
lads.  —  bal-lad'i-cal,  a. 
bal  lad-ler',  n.  A  street  singer 
of  ballads.  Obs. 
balladlne.  +  baladine. 


fcal'lad  ism  (-Tz'm).  See -ism. 
bal'lad  ist,  ».  See-iST. 
bal'lad  ize,  r.  t.  A-  f.  See-iZF.. 
bal'lad-ling.  n.  See -ling,  dim. 
bal'la-hoo,  n.  [Cf.  balao.]  A 
garfish  or  halfbeak.  Australia. 
ballais.  +  BALLAST, 
bal'lam  (bftl'dm),  n.  A  canoe 
of  the  Malabar  coast, 
ballance.  balance. 
ballane  BALEKN. 
ballanger.  +  malinger.  [SeoM 
bal'lant  (bal'dnt).  A  ballad. | 
bal'la  rag  +  bullyrag. 
bal'lard,  n.  A  bald  person.  Obs. 
bal'last,  p.  p.  p.  a.  Ballasted, 
bal'last-age,  n.  Law.  A  toll 
paid  for  the  privilege  of  taking 
up  ballast  in  a  port  or  harbor, 
bal'last-er,  n.  One  that  ballasts 
something. 

ballaater  baluster. 
ballast  fever.  A  fever  occurring 
on  shins,  thought  to  be  occa¬ 
sioned  by  impurities  in  ballast, 
ballast  hole.  =  ballast  port. 
ballast  line.  Naut.  The  water 
line  of  a  ship  in  ballast. 


ballast  master.  A  harbor  official 
who  sees  that  vessels  take  on 
and  discharge  ballast  according 
to  regulations. 

ballast  port.  A  large  port  in 
the  side  of  a  vessel  for  taking  in 
or  discharging  ballast, 
ballast  pump.  Naut.  A  pump 
for  discharging  water  ballast, 
ballat.  *i •  ballad,  ballet, 
ballot. 

bal'la-ta.  .Var.  of  balata. 
bal  la- toon'  (bSl'A-tfibn'  i,  >*.  a 
heavy  boat  nSade  to  carry  tim¬ 
ber,  used  on  Russian  rivers, 
ballatry.  +  balladry. 
balld.  Balled.  R%f.  Sp. 
balled,  f  bald,  ballad. 
balled  (b61d),p.  a.  1.  Made  into 
a  ball. 

2.  Freed  of  balls  or  lumps.  Obs. 

3.  Having  balls,  as  of  snow, 
gathered  on  the  feet. 

Dallefull.  ^  baleful. 
ballen.  baleen. 

ball'er,  n.  One  that  makes  any¬ 
thing  into  balls, 
ball'er,  n.  One  who  takes  part 


in  a  ball  or  dance.  Obs. 

||  bal  le-ri'ria  (bal'la-re'na),  n. ; 
]d.  It.  -rine  (-na),  E.  -rinas 
(-ndz).  (It.l  A  danseuse. 
ballester.  baluster. 

||  bal  les-te'ro  (bal'ygs-ta'ro), 
n. ;  pi.  -ROS(5p.  -rds).  [Sp.]  An 
arbalester,  or  crossbowman, 
ballet.  ^  ballad,  ballot. 
bal'let',  v.  t.  To  express  by 
ballet  or  dancing  pantomime. 

||  bal'let'  d’ac'tion'  (ba'l£'  dik'- 
syfiN').  [F.]  A  pantomimic 
rfance. 

bal'let-ry.  balladry. 
ball'fish',  n.  =globefish. 
balliage.  Var.  of  bailage. 
halliards.  +  billiards. 
ballid  ^  bald. 
bal-lis'mus  (brt-lYz'mtts  ;  -lYs'- 
miZs),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  0aAAi- 
ap-ose.  dancing.]  Med.  Muscu¬ 
lar  tremor. 

bal'list  ( bftl'Yst),  fi.  A  ballista. 
bal'lis-ter.  +  baluster.  [tic.I 
bal-lis'ti-cal-ly,m/t\  of  ballis-| 
bal  lis-ti'cian  (b&l'Ys-tlsh'dn), 
n.  One  versed  in  ballistics. 


ale,  senate,  c&re,  am,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofd ;  eve,  Svent,  find,  recent,  maker ;  ice,  Ill ;  old,  obey,  orb,  5dd,  s&ft,  connect ;  use,  unite,  (irn,  iip,  circus,  menu  ; 

||  Forelirn  Word.  *i*  Obsolete  Variant  of.  +  combined  with.  =  equals. 
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BALS  AMINA 


flue  nee  of  the  resistance  of  the  air,  etc.,  as  distinguished 
from  the  parabola  which  it  would  trace  if  acted  on  by  grav¬ 
ity  alone.  —  ballistic  galvanometer,  a  form  of  galvanometer 
in  which  damping  is  minimized,  used  to  measure  electric 
charges.  Measurements  with  the  ballistic  galvanometer 
are  made  by  observing  the  single  throw'  or  impulse  im¬ 
parted  to  the  needle  by  a  sudden  flow  of  current  in  the 
coils  instead  of  noting  the  permanent  deflection  as  in  other 
forms  of  the  instrument.  The  quantity  of  electricity  which 
passes  is  proportional  to  the  sine  of  half  the  angle  of  the 
first  swing  of  the  needle.  —  b.  pendulum,  a  An  early  machine 
used  to  determine  the  initial  velocity  of  a  projectile.  It 
consisted  of  a  pendulum  the  bob  of  which  was  made  to  re¬ 
ceive  and  retain  a  projectile  fired  into  it.  The  velocity 
was  deduced  from  the  fact  that  the  quantity  of  motion  of 
the  projectile  before  impact  was  equal  to  that  of  the  pen¬ 
dulum  and  projectile  after  impact,  b  =  gun  pendulum. 
fcal  lls'tics  (ba-lTs'tiks),  n.  The  science  or  art  of  hurling 
missile  weapons  by  the  use  of  an  engine  ;  the  science  of  the 
motion  of  projectiles. 

bal'lls-tite  (bXl'Ts-tlt),  n.  [See  ballista.]  A  smokeless 
powder  consisting  essentially  of  soluble  cellulose  nitrates 
and  nitroglycerin,  usually  in  equal  parts.  It  is  dark-col¬ 
ored  and  rubbery. 

ball  lever.  The  lever  used  in  a  ball  cock, 
ball  lightning.  An  extremely  rare  form  of  lightning, 
consisting  of  highly  luminous  balls  which  move  with  mod¬ 
erate  velocity  and  usually  disappear  with  an  explosion, 
ball  mustard-  A  yellow-flowered  European  brassicaceous 
plant  (Neslia  paniculata),  introduced  as  a  weed  in  eastern 
North  America.  It  has  globose  silicles. 
bal  loon'  (bd-loon'),  n.  [F.  ballon,  fr.  balle  ball :  cf.  It.  bal- 
lone.  See  1st  ball,  n. ;  cf.  pallone.]  1.  A  large  inflated 
leather  ball  knocked  or  kicked  about  for  sport ;  also,  the 
game  played  with  the  ball.  Obs. 

2-  a  Pyrotechnics.  A  bomb  or  shell.  Obs.  b  Arch.  A 
ball  or  globe  on  the  top  of  a  pillar,  church,  etc.,  as  at  St. 
Paul’s,  in  London,  c  Chem.  A  spherical  glass  vessel,  as 
one  with  a  short  neck  used  as  a  receiver,  etc.,  or  one  pro¬ 
vided  with  a  stopcock  and  used  in  weighing  gases. 

3.  A  bag  made  of  silk  or  other  tough  light  material  made 
nonporous  and  filled  with  hjrdro- 
gen  gas,  heated  air,  etc.,  so  as  to 
rise  and  float  in 
the  atmosphere, 
esp.  one  with  a 
car  attached  for 
aerial  navigation. 

See  AERODROME, 

AIRSHIP. 

Balloon  —  that  is 
to  say,  any  appara¬ 
tus  whichdisplaces 
a  volume  of  air 
weighing  as  much 
as  or  more  than 
its  own  weight  ( and  ’  •  Montgolfier  Bal 
many  thoughtless  loon,  17S3.  . 

inventors  are  apt  to  Modern  spherical  Bal- 
neglect  this  defini-  loon, 
non).  B- 14  S-  Baden-Powell. 

4  The  outline  inclosing  words  rep¬ 
resented  as  coming  from  the  mouth  of  a  pictured  figure. 

5  A  revolving  cylindrical  reel  used  in  warp  drying. 

6.  Hort.  A  balloon-shaped  frame  on  which  the  branches  of 
fruit  trees  are  sometimes  trained  ;  hence,  balloon  training. 

7.  Cotton  Spinning.  The  ball-shaped  mass  assumed  by  the 
yarn  in  ring  spinning. 

bal  loon',  v.  t.  To  take  up  in,  or  as  if  in,  a  balloon, 
bal  loon',  v.  i.  1.  To  go  up  or  voyage  in  a  balloon. 

2  To  expand,  or  puff  out,  like  a  balloon  ;  6pecif.,  in  ring 
spinning,  to  form  a  balloon.  (See  balloon,  n.,  7.) 
bal-loon'er  (-er),  n.  1  One  who  balloons;  an  aeronaut. 
2.  Naut.  A  balloon  sail. 

bal  loon'-flow  er,  n.  An  Eastern  Asiatic  campanulaceous 
plant  ( Platycodon  grandifiorum)  often  cultivated  in  gar¬ 
dens.  It  has  large  inflated  buds  resembling  balloons. 

balloon  foresail,  balloon  jib.  Naut.  a  balloon  sail  set 
usually  between  the  foretopmast  head  and  the  end  of  the 
bowsprit  or  jibboom  with  the  clew  led  far  abaft  the  fore¬ 
mast,  used  chiefly  by  yachts. 

balloon  frame.  Carp.  A  house  frame  constructed  alto¬ 
gether  of  small  timber. 

bal  loon'ing,  n.  1.  The  art  or  practice  of  using  balloons. 

2.  The  process  of  temporarily  raising  the  price  of  stocks 
or  bonds  above  their  intrinsic  worth,  as  by  wash  sales. 
Brokers'  Cant,  U.  S. 

3.  Med.  Distention  of  a  cavity  or  canal  of  the  body  by 
means  of  inflated  bags,  or  bags  filled  with  water. 

ballooning  spider.  Any  spider  (esp.  any  species  of  the 
genus  Lt/cosa)  which  rises  and  floats  in  the  air  by  the  ac¬ 
tion  of  the  wind  on  threads  of  silk  which  it  spins, 
balloon  net.  A  kind  of  woven  lace  in  which  the  weft 
threads  are  twisted  in  a  peculiar  way  around  the  warp, 
balloon  sail.  Naut.  A  very  large  light  sail  set  in  addition 
to,  or  in  place  of,  an  ordinary  light  sail,  esp.  by  yachts  in 
moderate  weather,  such  as  a  spinnaker  or  a  balloon  jib. 
balloon  sickness  Med.  A  disorder  occurring  at  great 
elevations,  due  to  anoxaemia  and  characterized  by  nausea, 
headache,  nosebleed,  etc.;  mountain  sickness, 
balloon  vine-  A  handsome  tropical  American  sapinda- 
ceous  vine  ( Cardiospermum  halicacabum ),  bearing  numer¬ 


ous  large  ornamental  bladdery  pods.  It  is  widely  culti¬ 
vated,  and  sometimes  occurs  spontaneously, 
bal 'lot  (bSl'ftt),  n.  [F.,  fr.  balle  bale.]  A  small  bale, 
bal'lot,  n.  [It.  ballotta ,  fr.  balla  ball,  bale  :  cf.  F.  ballotte. 
See  ball  round  body.]  1.  Orig.,  a  little  ball  used  for  se¬ 
cret  voting.  Hence  :  Any  object,  esp.  a  printed  or  written 
ticket,  used  in  secret  voting. 

2.  Act  of  secret  voting  by  balls  or  by  written  or  printed 
tickets  or  ballots  ;  the  system  of  voting  secretly  by  balls  or 
tickets,  or  by  any  device  for  casting  or  (in  some  jurisdic¬ 
tions)  for  recording  the  votes. 

3 .  By  extension,  loosely,  act  of  voting  by  a  written  or  printed 
ticket  whether  secretly  or  not ;  also,  a  ticket  so  used. 

4.  The  whole  number  of  votes  cast  at  an  election,  or  in  a 
given  territory  or  electoral  district. 

bal'lot,  v.  i. ;  bal'lot-ed  ;  bal'lot-ing.  [Cf.  F.  ba Hotter 
to  toss,  to  ballot,  It.  ballottare.  See  2d  ballot.]  To  vote 
or  decide  by  ballot ;  as,  to  ballot  for  a  candidate, 
bal'lot,  v.  t.  1.  To  vote  upon  by  ballot. 

The  name  of  a  new  member,  after  being  balloted,  was  sub¬ 
mitted  to  the  Proveditori.  //.  F.  Brown. 

2.  To  select  by  ballot  or  casting  of  lots, 
bal'lot,  v.  t.  tfr  i.  To  toss  or  bound  from  side  to  side,  as  a 
projectile  in  the  bore  of  a  cannon.  See  balloting. 
Bal-lo'ta  (brt-lo'td),  n.  [NL.,fr.  Gr.  /3aAAor»7  a  plant,  perh. 
black  horehound.]  Bot.  A  genus  of  menthaceous  plants, 
natives  chiefly  of  the  Mediterranean  region,  having  small 
bracteate  flowers  in  axillary  clusters,  the  calyx  with  a 
spreading  5-toothed  limb.  B.  nigra ,  the  black  or  fetid 
horehound,  is  naturalized  in  the  United  States, 
bal'lo-tade'  (b&l'o-tad';  -tad'),  n.  [F.  ballottade,  fr.  bal- 
lotter  to  toss.  See  ballot,  v.  i.]  Man.  A  leap  of  ahorse, 
as  upon  a  straight  line,  so  that  when  his  four  feet  are  in  the 
air  he  shows  only  the  shoes  of  his  hind  feet, 
bal'lot  age  (bSl'wt-aj),  n.  [F.  bal/ottage.]  In  France,  a 
second  ballot  taken  after  an  indecisive  first  ballot  to  decide 
between  two  of  several  candidates, 
ballot  box.  A  box  for  receiving  ballots, 
bal'lot-ing,  n.  Gun.  The  bounding  of  a  spherical  projectile 
in  a  smooth-bore  gun,  due  to  windage,  or 
space  between  the  bore  and  projectile, 
ball  point-  A  ball-like  device  for  forming 
a  seat  for  a  leg  of  a  divider  or  the  head  of  a 
trammel  in  describingcurves  around  a  hole, 
ball'proof'  (bSl'proof'),  a.  Incapable  of  be¬ 
ing  penetrated  by  small-arm  projectiles, 
ball  rest.  Mach.  A  kind  of  lathe  rest  hav¬ 
ing  a  circular  traverse  and  a  hand  radial 
feed,  for  turning  governor  balls  or  the  like, 
ball'room'  (-room'),  n.  A  room  for  balls  or 
dancing. 

ball  valve.  A  valve  in  which  a  ball  fits 
into  a  spherical  seating  and  regulates  the 
aperture  by  its  rise  ana  fall  due  to  suction 
and  its  own  weight, 
balm  (bam),  n.  [ME.  baume,  OF.  bausme ,  basme ,  F.  baume, 
L.  balsamum  balsam,  fr.  Gr.  fidhaapoi' ;  perh.  of  Semitic 
origin;  cf.  Heb.  bdsdm.  Cf.  balsam.]  1.  Any  menthaceous 
plant  of  the  genus  Melissa,  esp.  M.  officinalis ,  widely  cul¬ 
tivated  as  a  garden  herb  and  bee  plant. 

2.  a  The  resinous  and  aromatic  exudation  from  trees  of 
the  genus  Balsamea.  b  Any  balsamic  resin,  c  Any  fra¬ 
grant  ointment,  used  either  medicinally  or  in  ceremonials. 

3.  Anything  that  heals  or  mitigates  pain. 

balm  of  fir,  the  balsam  fir.  — b.  of  Gilead,  a  A  small  aver- 
green  African  and  Asiatic  balsameaceous  tree  ( BaUamea 
meccanensis).  Its  leaves  yield,  when  bruised,  a  strong  aro¬ 
matic  scent.  Also,  a  balsam  obtained  from  this  tree,  which 
is  the  balm  of  Gilead  of  the  shops,  or  balsam  of  Mecca. 
This  has  a  yellowish  or  greenish  color,  a  warm,  bitterish, 
aromatic  taste,  and  a  fragrant  smell.  It  is  valued  as  an 
unguent  and  cosmetic  by  the  Turks,  b  The  fragrant  herb 
Dracoeephalum  canariense.  c#The  balsam  fir,  a.  d  See 
balsam  poplar.  —  b.  of  heaven,  the  California  laurel  ( Um- 
bellularia  cal ifomica).  —  b.  of  Mecca.  =  balm  of  Gilea d  a. 
—  b.  of  warrior’s  wound,  the  common  St.  John’s-wort. 
balm  cricket.  [Cf.  G.  baumyrille.]  A  cicada.  Tennyson. 
Bal'mer’s  formula  or  law  (bal'merz).  [After  E.  J.  Bal- 
mer,  German  mathematician.]  Astron.  &  Physics.  An  al¬ 
gebraic  expression  of  the  rhythmic  arrangement  of  lines 
m  the  spectrum  of  a  substance,  as  that  of  hydrogen. 

Bal  mor'al  (b51-m<5r'al),  n.  [From  Balmoral  Castle,  in 
Aberdeenshire,  Scotland.]  1.  A  kind  of  figured  woolen 
petticoat,  worn  next  to  the  dress. 

2  A  kind  of  boot,  or  high-topped  shoe,  lacing  in  front. 

3.  A  kind  of  Scotch  cap. 

balm'y  (bam'T),  a.  1.  Having  the  qualities  of  balm  ;  odor¬ 
iferous  ;  aromatic  ;  assuaging ;  soothing ;  refreshing  ; 
healing  ;  mild.  “  The  balmy  breeze.”  Tickell. 

Tired  nature’s  sweet  restorer,  balmy  6leep  !  Young. 
2.  Producing  balm.  “  The  balmy  tree.”  Pope. 

Syn.  — Fragrant,  swreet-scented,  odorous,  spicy, 
bal'ne-al  (bSl'ne-al)^  a.  [L.  balneum  bath.]  Of  or  per¬ 
taining  to  a  bath. 

bal'ne-O-  (-o-).  Combining  form  from  Latin  balneum ,  bath. 
bal'ne-Og'ra-phy  (-5g'rd-fT),  n.  [balneo-  -f-  -graphy.]  A 
description  of,  or  treatise  on,  baths. 

bal  ne  ol'o-gy  (-51'o-ji ),  n.  [balneo-  -f-  -logy.  ]  The  science 


Dividers  with 
Ball  Point. 


of  bathing,  or  esp.  of  the  therapeutic  use,  external  and  in¬ 
ternal,  of  natural  mineral  waters.  —  baPne-O-log'ic  (b5F- 
ne-o-lSj'lk),  bal  ne-o  log'l-cal  (-i-kal),  a.  —  ual'ne  ol'o- 
glst  (-51'o-jTst),  n. 

Ba  lo'ghi  a  (bd-lo'gT-d),  n.  [NL.,  after  Joseph  Balogh ,  a 
Hungarian  botanist.]  Bot.  A  small  genus  of  euphorbia- 
ceous  trees  and  shrubs  of  New  Caledonia,  Australia,  and 
the  East  Indies.  They  have  opposite  stalked  leaves  and 
small  dioecious  flowers.  The  bark  of  many  species  is  used 
in  tanning.  B.  lucida  is  called  bloodwood. 

Ba-lo'lo  (ba-lo'lo),  n.  pi.  An  ethnic  and  linguistic  division 
of  Bantu  tribes  south  of  the  great  bend  of  the  Kongo. 
Bal'or  (bfil'Sr),  n.  Celt.  Myth.  A  king  of  the  Fomors,  whose 
eye  blighted  all  upon  whom  it  was  turned.  It  was  there¬ 
fore  always  kept  closed  except  in  war.  The  “  eye  of  Balor  ” 
is  an  equivalent  to  “  evil  eye  ”  among  the  Irish.  In  the  war  with 
the  gods  he  slays  Nuada  and  is  slain  by  Lugh,  who  blinds  his 
fatal  eye  with  a  magic  missile. 

bal'sa  (bSl'sd;  bal'sa),  n.  [Sp.  balsa.']  1.  A  raft  or  float,  as 
on  the  Pacific  coast  of  South  America  or  in  the  Philippines. 
2.  Naut.  A  life  raft  made  of  two  cylinders  of  metal  or  wood 
joined  by  a  framework.  Also  used  for  landing  through  surf, 
bal'sam  (bbl'sdm),  n.  [L.  balsamum  the  balsam  tree  or 
its  resin,  Gr. /3aAcra/aoc.  See  balm,  n.]  1.  a  An  aromatic 

substance  flowing  spontaneously  or  by  incision  from  certain 
plants,  but  not  necessarily  remaining  liquid  ;  an  oleoresin  ; 
specif.,  any  of  several  oleoresins  that  contain,  in  addition  to 
resin  and  essential  oil,  benzoic  or  cinnamic  acid.  These  lat¬ 
ter  are  often  distinguished  as  true  balsams  ;  among  them 
are  the  balm  of  Gilead  (the  first  to  be  called  balsam ),  and 
the  balsams  of  copaiba,  Peru,  and  Tolu,  b  Any  of  various 
pharmaceutical  preparations  and  resinous  substances  hav¬ 
ing  a  balsamic  odor,  usually  employed  externally. 

2.  a  Any  of  several  balsam-yielding  trees,  as  the  balsam 
fir,  the  balsam  poplar,  etc.  b  Any  plant  of  the  genus  Jm- 
patiens,  esp.  the  garden  balsam,  1.  balsamina. 

3.  Anything  that  heals,  soothes,  or  restores. 

Was  not  the  people’s  blessing  a  balsam  to  thy  blood  ?  Tennyson. 
balsam  of  copaiba.  See  copaiba.  —  balsam -of-copaiba  tree, 
a  Any  tree  yielding  true  copaiba,  b  In  Australia,  the  wilga. 
—  balsam  of  fir,  Canada  balsam.  —  b.  of  Mecca.  =  balm  of 
Gilead  a.  —  b.  of  Peru,  a  reddish  brown,  sirupy  balsam,  ob¬ 
tained  from  a  tropical  American  fabaceous  tree  ( Toluifera 
pereirse )  used  as  a  stomacnic  and  expectorant,  and  in  the 
treatment  of  ulcers,  etc.  It  was  long  supposed  to  be  a 
product  of  Peru.  —  b.  of  Tolu,  a  fragrant  reddish  or  yellow¬ 
ish  brown  semisolid  or  solid  balsam,  obtained  from  a  South 
American  tree  ( Toluifera  balsamum).  It  is  used  as  a  stom¬ 
achic  and  expectorant. 

baPsam,  v.  t.  1.  To  treat  or  anoint  with  balsam ;  to  relieve, 
as  with  balsam  ;  to  render  balsamic. 

2.  To  embalm  ;  to  balm.  Rare.  Motley. 

balsam  apple.  Either  of  two  East  Indian  species  of  Mo- 
mordica  (M.  balsamina  and  M.  charantia),  small  ornamen¬ 
tal  vines  of  the  gourd  family,  with  red  or  orange-colored 
oblong  warty  fruits,  used  sometimes  for  poultices  and  lini¬ 
ments.  They  are  extensively  naturalized  in  the  West  In¬ 
dies.  M.  charantia  is  also  called  balsam  pear. 
bal  sam-a'tion  (bSl'sd-ma'shan ;  b£l'-),  n.  Act  or  process 
of  balsaming. 

balsam  bog.  A  curious  apiaceous  plant  (Azoretla  glebaria) 
of  the  Falkland  Islands  and  Patagonia,  forming  dense, 
woody  hillocks  often  several  feet  in  height,  and  yielding  a 
gum  which  has  been  used  as  a  remedy  for  diseases. 

Bal'sa  me 'a  (b61'sd-me'd ;  b&l'-),  n.  [NL.]  Bot.  A  large 
genus  of  balsameaceous  trees  of  the  East  Indies  and  Africa, 
yielding  very  important  balsamic  products.  True  myrrh 
is  obtained  from  B.  abyssinica,  of  northeastern  Africa  and 
Arabia,  while  an  inferior  quality  comes  from  B.  myrrha ,  a 
small  tree  of  southern  Arabia.  B.  meccanensis  is  the  balm 
of  Gilead  ;  B.  roxburghii  and  B.  mukul  of  India  yield  gugal, 
or  Indian  bdellium.  The  resins  of  B.  schimperi  of  Abys¬ 
sinia,  B.  kataf  of  Arabia,  and  other  species,  are  used  as 
substitutes  for  myrrh.  The  genus  is  frequently  known  by 
one  of  the  synonyms  Bal samodendron  and  Commiphora. 
Bal  sa  me  a'ce-ae  (  me-a'se-e),  7i.  pf.  [NL.]  Bot.  A  fam¬ 
ily  of  tropical  trees  or  shrubs  (order  Geraniales),  called 
also  Burseraceoe.  They  have  mostly  pinnate  leaves,  small 
flowers,  and  dry  fruits  with  a  husk  splitting  into  valvelike 
segments.  They  yield  a  variety  of  commercial  gums,  bal¬ 
sams,  and  oils.  Of  the  14  genera.  Balsamea ,  Protium,  Ca¬ 
li  arium,  Boswell  in,  and  Terebinthus  are  of  special  impor¬ 
tance.  —  bal  sa  me  a'ceous  (-shws),  a. 
balsam  fig.  A  tropical  American  clusiaceous  shrub 
( Chtsia  rosea)  usually  parasitic  on  trees,  and  sending  its 
roots  to  the  ground  and  ultimately  strangling  the  host 
plant.  It  has  large  pink  flowers  and  yields  a  thick  resin, 
balsam  fir  a  An  American  pinaceous  tree  (Abies  bal¬ 
samea),  from  which  Canada  balsam  is  derived ;  —  called  also 
fir  balsam,  balm  of  Gilead,  and  fir  pine,  b  Any  of  several 
other  species  of  this  genus,  as  the  she-balsam  ( A.fraseri ). 
balsam  groundsel.  A  North  American  asteraceous  herb 
(Senecio  balsam  it  a)  with  oblong  basal  leaves,  pinnatifid* 
stem  leaves,  and  yellow-rayed  heads.  It  is  a  common  weed, 
bal-sam'ic  (b6l-s5ni'Tk  ;  bSl- ;  277),  a.  Having  the  qualities 
of  balsam  ;  containing,  or  resembling,  balsam  ;  soft ;  miti- 
gative;  soothing;  restorative;  balmy. —7i.  Med.  A  healing 
or  soothing  application  or  medicine, 
bal  sam  if'er  OUS  (bSl'sd-mif'er-as;  b51'-)»  a.  [balsam  -f 
-ferous.]  Producing  balsam. 


bal'li-um  (b&l'Y-wm),  n.  [LL.l 
A  bailey.  Ijoint.I 

ball  Joint.  =  BALErAND-80CKET| 
ball  mill  =  ball  GRINDER, 
ball  mine  =  ball  ironstone. 
b&l'lock  (bal'uk ),  n.  [AS.  beal- 
luc.)  A  testicle.  Obs  or  Vulgar. 
baTock  grass,  n.  =  ballock- 
wort.  Obs. 

bal'lock-wort',  n.  Any  one  of 
several  species  of  Orchis.  Obs. 
bal-loen'.  Var.  of  balloon,  a 
barge. 

II  ballon'  d’es  s&i'  ( bu'ldN'  da'- 
sC').  [F.]  Lit.,  a  trial  balloon  ; 
hence,  a  statement  circulated  to 
test  opinion. 

bal'lo-net'  ( bftl'n-net'),  n.  Also 
bal  lo  nette'.  [F.  ballonnet,  dim. 
of  ballon  balloon.]  A  eompensat- 
ing  air  chamber  attached  to  a 
balloon. 

II  bal 'Ion '-sonde'  ,  hA-ldN'- 
sO.Nd'),  n.:  pi.  bali.onv-sondes 
(ba  16n  sdNd').  [F..  lit.,  bal¬ 
loon  plummet.]  A  balloon  con¬ 
taining  self-registering  instru¬ 
ments.  Rent  up  without  observ¬ 
ers.  to  get  atmospheric  records, 
bal  loon',  bal-loen'  (bd-l£>on'), 
n.  [Cf .  Pg.  balao .]  A  large  row¬ 


ing  vessel  formerly  used  in  the 
East  Indies;  specif.,  a  state 
barge  of  Siam. 

bal  loon-a'tion  (b&l'obn-a'- 
flhtfn),  n.  Balloonin'; 
bal-loon'er-y,  n.  Aeronautics, 
bal-loon'fish'.n.  See  globe  fish. 
bal-loon'ist,  n.  An  aeronaut, 
balloon  jib.  =  balloon  fore¬ 
sail. 

bal'lo-tant.  n.  A  balloter.  Obs. 
bal'lo-ta'tion  (bftl'n-ta'slvwn), 
n.  Voting  by  ballot.  Obs. 
bal'lot-er,  One  who  ballots, 
bal'lot-ist.  n.  See -1st. 

||  bal '  lot  tade'  (ba'hVtdd'). 
Vnr.  of  BALLOT  A  PE. 
bal'lotte'ment'  (bA/l«*it/miix'  ; 
E.  b<l-15t'nv"nt),  n.  [F.  See  -*?d 
ballot.]  Obstt fries.  Repercus¬ 
sion. 

I!  bal'lot'tine'  (bu'l.Vten'),  n. 
[F.  ballotine,  hnllottine .]  A 
shoulderof  lamb  boned, stuffed, 
larded,  and  braised  ;  also,  a 
chicken’s  leg  or  squab  cooked 
similarly. 

bal'low,  n.  [E.  dial.  ;  of  un¬ 
known  origin.]  A  stick  ;  cudg¬ 
el.  Obs.  Shaft. 

0^-  This  word,  occurring  in 


Shakespeare  (**  King  Lear,’’  IV. 
vi.  247)  has  been  supposed  to  be 
a  mistake  for  some  other  word, 
but  appears  to  be  an  obsolete 
dialectic  word.  The  Eng.  Dial. 
Diet,  gives  a  citation  for  it  from 
Nottingham  records  of  1621. 
bal'low  (  bftl'5),  n.  Naut.  Deep 
water  inside  a  shoal  or  bar. 
Obs.  or  R. 

bal'low,  a.  [Cf.  ME.  bal% 
rounded,  swelling,  and  AS.  belg 
bug,  belly .]  A  word  occurring 
in  Drayton’s  “Polyolbion,”  usu¬ 
ally  sa*id  to  meanTgaunt. 
ball  screw.  A  screw  attach¬ 
able  to  a  ramrod,  used  to  extract 
lead  bullets  from  muzzle-load¬ 
ing  guns. 

ball  seater.  A  tool  to  fit  a  car¬ 
tridge  ball  in  line  with  the  axis 
of  the  shell. 

ball  stitch.  =  glover’s  stitch. 
baU'stock',  n.  See  ball,  n.,  8c. 
ball  tap.  =  BALL  COCK, 
ball  thistle.  The  artichoke, 
ball  train.  Metal.  A  set  of  rolls 
to  form  bars  from  puddler’s 
loops  or  balls, 
ballu.  k  BALE. 

bal'lup  (bdl'wp),  n.  The  cod¬ 


piece  of  breeches.  Obs.  or  Dial. 
bal'lus-ter.  f  BALU81  h  r. 
ball  vein.  Mining.  A  sort  of 
iron  ore,  found  in  loose  masses 
of  a  globular  form,  containing 
sparkling  particles, 
ball'weed',  n.  Knapweed, 
bal'ly.  Obs.  or  dial.  var.  of 

BELLY. 

bal'ly  (bkl'Y),  a.  fir  in  ter  j.  A 
euphemism  for  bloody,  used  ns 
an  intensive.  Vulgar  Slang. 
bal'ly  hack',  n.  Ruin  destruc¬ 
tion.  Slang,  U.  S. 
bal'ly-rag.  Var.  of  bullyrag. 
bal'ly-wick.  +  bailiwick. 
balm,  r.  1.  Archaic.  1.  To  em¬ 
balm. 

2.  To  anoint  with  balm,  or  with 
anything  medicinal  ;  hence,  to 
soothe  ;  mitigate.  Shnk  . 

balm  apple.  The  balsam  apple. 
|l  bal  mas  qu^'  (bal  mus'ka'). 
[F.]  A  masked  ball. 

Bal  ma-whap'ple  (bfiLma- 
hwap'’l),  n  A  pig-headed  per¬ 
sonage  who  figures  in  Scott’s 
novel  of  “  Waverley.” 
balm  cottonwood.  The  black 
cottonwood  ( Populus  tricho- 
carpa). 


talm'i-fy,  r.  t.  [balm  +  -fy.'\ 
To  render  balmy.  Obs.  Cheyne. 
balm'i-ly,  adr.  of  BALM Y 
talm'i-ne8B,  n.  See  -ness. 
balm  mint.  The  garden  balm. 
See  balm,  1. 

balm  oil.  See  oil.  Table  7. 
bal'mo-ny  (bfil'niu-nl),  n.  [Cf. 
bai.dmoney.]  The  turtleliead 
( Ch clone  glabra). 

Bal'mung  <  biil'mctUng),  n.  [G.] 
The  sword  of  Siegfried  in  the 
Nibelungenlied.  [Slang.  I 

balm'y  (bam'Y),  w.  Sleep.  | 
bal'ne-a.  L.  pi.  of  balneum 
bal'ne  a-ry  ( bftl'nf-ft-rY),  n.  [L. 
balnea rimn.)  A  bathing  place, 
ba'  ne-a'tion  ( -a'sh?7n),  n  [LL. 
balm  tire  to  bathe.]  Act  of 
bathing.  Rare. 

bal'ne  a- to-ry  (bttl'nf-A-tft-rY), 
a.  [L.  ba Inea tonus.)  Of  or  per¬ 
taining  to  a  bath.  Rare. 
bal  ne  o-ther'tt-peu'ticB.  n.  [ bal - 
neo-  -f-  therapeutics .]  Men.  = 
B  A  LNEOTH  ERAPI  A. 
bal  ne-o-ther-a'pl-a  ( -t  h  ?  r-a'- 
pY-a;  -th^r'a-pl'd),  bal'ne-o- 
ther'a-py  (-thPr'a-pY),  n.  [See 
balneo-;  therapy.]  Treat¬ 
ment  of  disease  by  baths. 


II  bal'ne-um  (bkl'n?-um),  n.  A 
bath ;  specif.,  a  bain-marie  ( Lat., 
balneum  Mari  re). 

Bal  ni-bar'bi  ( baPnY-biir'bY),  n. 
In  Swift’s  “  Gulliver’s  Travels,” 
a  land  occupied  by  projectors, 
or  whimsical  philosophers. 
Bal-nu'us  (bal-nO'rts),  n.  Bib. 
Ba-loch',  Ba-lo'chi.  Vars.  of 
Baluch,  Baluchi. 
talok  k  ballock. 
ba-lo'ne-a  (ba-1  o'nf-«),  n. 
[NL.]  =  valonia. 

balot.  k  BALLOT.  [TADE.  I 

baLo-tade'.  Var  of  bali.o-| 
ba-low',  ba-loo',  inter).  \  n. 
[Of  uncertain  origin.]  Lullaby; 
bye-low.  Obs. 

Balow,  my  babe,  lie  still  and 
sleep.  Percy' 8  Relieves. 

balowe.  +  balgh. 

|!  bal  pa  r^'  (bal'  pa'ra').  [F.] 
A  dress  ball. 

Bals  (h&lz).  Contr.  of  Balmor¬ 
als,  pi.  of  Balmoral,  the  shoe, 
bal-sam'i-cal,  a.  Balsamic. 
Obs.  or  R.  [sam ic.  | 

bal-sam'i-cal-ly,  ad v.  of  bal-| 
bal-sam'ic-ness,  n.  See -ness. 
bal'sa-ml'na  (bfil'sd-mT'nd),  n. 
=  bals  AM  INK. 


food,  foot ;  out,  oil ;  chair  ;  go  ;  sing,  igk  ;  then,  thin  ;  nature,  verdure  (250) ;  K  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  acli  (144) ;  boN  ;  yet ;  zh  =  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Guide. 

Full  explanations  of  Abbreviations,  Signs,  etc-,  immediately  precede  the  Vocabulary. 
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Bal  sa-mi-na'ce-®  (bSl'sa-mT-na'sS-e ;  bSl'-),  n.pl.  [NL. 
See  balsamine.]  Bot.  A  family  of  plants  (order  Geraniales) 
distinguished  from  Geraniaceae  by  the  irregular  flowers.  It 
includes  only  Impatiens  and  the  monotypic  genus  Hydro- 
cera.  See  Impatiens.  —  bal  sa  ml  na'ceous  (-shite),  a. 
bal'sam  ine  (bbl'sd-min),  n.  [Gr.  pahoapiirq  balsam 
plant:  cf.  F.  balsamine.]  The  garden  balsam, 
balsam  poplar.  A  North  American  poplar  ( Populus  bal¬ 
sam  if  era)  often  cultivated  as  a  shade  tree.  The  buds  are 
thickly  coated  with  an  aromatic  resin.  Also  called  taca- 
mahac.  The  variety  generally  cultivated  (P.  balsamifera 
candicans)  is  known  as  balm  of  Gilead. 
bal'eam-root'  (bCl'srcm-root/),  n.  Any  species  of  Balsa- 
morhiza ,  a  genus  of  coarse  perennial  asteraceous  plants 
of  the  western  United  States.  The  large  roots  contain  an 
aromatic  balsam,  and  are  used  by  the  Indians  as  food, 
balsam  tree,  a  The  balsam  fir.  b  The  mastic  tree,  c  The 
balsam  poplar;  hence,  in  general,  any  tree  from  which 
balsam  is  obtained. 

balsam -tree  family,  Bot .,  the  family  Clusiaceae. 
bal'sam-weed,  n.  a  Either  of  two  American  everlastings, 
Gnaphalium  decurrens  and  G.  obtusifolium  ;  —  so  called  on 
account  of  their  fragrance,  b  The  jewelweed. 
baFsam-y  (bOl'sd-mT),  a.  Like  balsam,  as  in  fragrance. 
Bal  tha'sar  (  (bSl-tha'z«r),7i.  [L., Belshazzar;  fr.  Gr.BaA- 
Bal  tha'zar  J  t dtrapos.]  1.  Var.  of  Belshazzar;  —  masc. 
proper  name. 

2.  a  See  Three  Kings  of  Cologne,  under  king,  b  In  Chaucer’s 
“  Monk’s  Tale,”  the  Babylonian  king  Belshazzar,  c  The 
name  assumed  by  Portia  in  the  “  Merchant  of  Venice.” 
bal'the-US  (b£l'the-fts),  n.  [LL.,  fr.  L.  balteus .]  1.  A 

belt  worn  as  an  ornament  by  bishops  and  priests. 

2.  A  girdle  worn  by  members  of  religious  orders. 

Bal'tic  (bOl'tik),  a.  [NL.  mare  Balticum ,  peril,  fr.  L.  bal¬ 
teus  belt,  from  certain  straits  or  channels  surrounding  its 
isles,  called  belts.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  sea  which  sep¬ 
arates  Norway  and  Sweden  from  Jutland,  Denmark,  and 
Germany ;  situated  on  the  Baltic  Sea. 

Bal'ti-more  (b61'tT-mor),  n.  1.  A  city  of  Maryland. 

2.  The  phaeton  butterfly. 

Baltimore  Belle,  a  well-known  American  variety  of  hardy 
climbing  rose  with  double  pink  flowers,  descended  from 
the  prairie  rose.  —  B.  bird,  B.  oriole,  a  common  American 
oriole  ( Ic¬ 
terus  gal- 
bula ),  so 
named  b  e- 
c  a  u  se  its 
colors  (black 
and  orange) 
are  like 
those  of  the  coat  of  arms 
of  Lord  Baltimore.  Called 
also  golden  robin,  hang- 
bivd,  and  hangnest.  —  B. 
heater,  a  stove  set  in  a  fire-  „ . 

place  in  a  lower  room,  and  often  having  hot-air  pipes,  for 
warming  a  room  overhead  ;  —  called  also  a  latrobe.  —  the 
B.  plan,  a  plan  for  currency  reform  in  the  United  States, 
proposed  by  Baltimore  bankers  in  1894,  advocating  the  re¬ 
placement  of  government  bonds  by  a  guarantee  fund  as  a 
oasis  of  security.  —  B.  truss.  Engin.  See  truss,  n.  —  B.  yel¬ 
low,  a  variety  of  chrome  yellow. 

Bal'tO-  (b61'to-).  Combining  form  for  Baltic;  as  in  the 
compounds:  Bal'to-Slav',  n.  One  whose  native  tongue  is  a 
Balto-Slavic  language.  —  Bal'to-Slav'ic,  or  Bal'to-Sla-von'ic, 
a.  See  Indo-European. 

Ba  luch'  (bd-looch').  Ba-lu'chi  (ba-loo'che),  n.  sing. 
pi.  [Per.  Baluchi ,  Beluchi .]  1.  An  inhabitant  of  Ba¬ 

luchistan,  which  is  occupied  by  a  conglomeration  of  semi- 
independent  and  semiservile  tribes  of  Iranian,  Turkish, 
Indian,  Arab,  Mongolian,  and  Dravidian  stocks,  many  of 
them  of  fine  physical  type. 

2.  One  of  the  dominant  race  of  Turko-Iranians  of  Balu¬ 
chistan,  speaking  an  archaic  dialect  of  Iranian.  See  Indo- 
European;  cf.  Brahui. 

baPuB-ter  (bSl'iis-ter),  n.  [F.  balustre ,  It.  balaustro,  fr. 
L.  bal austiuni  the  flower  of  the  wild  pomegranate,  fr.  Gr. 
PaXavoTiov  ;  —  so  named  from  the  similarity  of  form.] 
Arch,  a  An  upright  support  of  the  rail  of  a  balustrade. 
This  support  may  be  merely  a  sauare,  or  a 
turned  and  otherwise  ornamental  bar  or  rod, 
even  less  than  an  inch  in  thickness  ;  or  it 
may  be  an  exaggeration  of  this  simple  con¬ 
dition  in  the  miniature  columns  employed 
by  some  modern  architects,  and  in  the  bulbed , 
bellied,  aud  other  variations  of  the  colonnette, 
which  consist  of  abase,  shaft,  and  capital, and 
have  been  imitated  from  the  examples  de¬ 
signed  by  the  later  Italian  architects,  b  In 

the  Ionic  capital,  the  bolster  or  pulvination  [ _ 

connecting  two  volutes  having  an  axis  per-rpw0  fonT1B  0f 
pendicular  to  the  plane  of  the  volutes,  c  Fur-  Baluster. 
niture.  A  member,  as  a  splat,  or  support  for 
the  back  of  a  chair,  with  the  outlines  of  a  baluster, 
baluster  stem  A  baluster-shaped  stem,  as  in  chalices, 
urns,  goblets,  etc. 

balustrade'  (baPus-trad' ;  277),  n.  [F.  balustrade ,  It. 
balaustrata.  See  baluster.]  A  row  of  balusters  topped 
by  a  rail,  serving  as  an  open  parapet,  as  along  the  edge  of 
a  balcony,  terrace,  bridge,  staircase,  or  the  eaves  of  a 
building  ;  hence,  any  low  parapet.  See  balcony,  Hlust. 


Baltimore 
Oriole.  (J) 


Bambino  of  Andrea  della  Robbia. 
[Malay  bambu .]  1.  Any  woody 


bal  za-rine' (bSBzd-ren'),  7i.  [F.  halzorine.)  A  light  mixed 
dress  material  of  worsted  and  cotton, 
bam  ibSm),  n.  [Prob.  a  eontr.  of  bamboozle.]  An  impo¬ 
sition  ;  cheat ;  hoax  ;  trick.  Slang.  Garrick. 

To  relieve  the  tedium,  he  kept  plying  them  with  all  manner  of 
bams.  Prof.  Wilson. 

bam,  v.  t.  &  i.  To  im¬ 
pose  upon  the  credulity 
of;  to  hoax;  cheat; 
wheedle.  Slang.  Foote. 

II  bam-bi'no  (bam-be'- 
no),  7i.  ;  It.  pi.  -ni  (-ne). 

[It.]  A  child  or  baby  ; 
specif.,  a  representa¬ 
tion  in  art  of  the  infant 
Christ. 

bam  boc  ci-ade'  (b5m- 
b5ch/T-ad'),7i.  [It.  bam- 
bocciata,  fr.  Ba/uboccio 
(lit.  child,  puppet),  a 
nickname  of  Peter  Van 
Laer,  a  Dutch  genre 
painter.]  Paint.  A  rep¬ 
resentation  of  a  gro¬ 
tesque  scene  from  com¬ 
mon  or  rustic  life, 
bam  boo'  (b&m-boo'),  n. 
or  arborescent  grass 
of  the  genus  Bambos 
or  of  any  other  re¬ 
lated  genus,  as  Arun- 
dinaila,  Dendrocala- 
mus,  etc.  The  bam¬ 
boos  are  widely  dis¬ 
tributed  in  the  trop¬ 
ics  and  subtropics  of 
both  hemispheres. 

The  most  important 
bamboo  is  Bambos 
bambos ,  the  hollow 
stems  of  which  attain 
a  diameter  of  five  or 
six  inches,  and  are  so 
hard  and  durable  as 
to  be  used  for  build¬ 
ing.  and  for  all  sorts 
of  furniture,  for  wa¬ 
ter  and  cooking  uten¬ 
sils,  for  poles  to  sup¬ 
port  palanquins,  and 
an  infinite  variety  of 
other  purposes.  The 
smaller  stalks  are 
used  for  walking 
sticks,  flutes,  etc., 
and  the  young  shoots 
for  food.  B.vulgaHs 
is  naturalized  in  the 

West  Indies.  See  \  ~ 

Bambuseas.  Bamboo,  (son) 

2.  Any  of  various  units  of  length,  capacity,  or  weight  used 
in  the  East  Indies. 

bam  boo',  V.  t.  To  beat  or  flog  with  a  bamboo, 
bamboo  brier.  The  greenbrier,  esp.  the  bull  brier, 
bamboo  grass-  a  Any  grass  of  the  tribe  Bambusese,  or 
one  resembling  the  bamboo  in  structure  or  appearance, 
b  See  grass,  Table  II. 

bamboo  partridge.  Any  Indian  or  Chinese  partridge  of 
the  genus  Bambusicola. 

bamboo  rat.  Any  of  several  burrowing  ratlike  rodents  of 
the  genus  Rhizomys ,  found  in  Oriental  countries, 
bam-boo'zle  (-z’l),  v.  t. ;  bam-boo'zled  (-z’ld) ;  bam-boo'- 
zling  (-zling).  [Said  to  be  of  Gypsy  origin.]  To  deceive 
by  trickery  ;  to  cajole  by  confusing  the  senses  ;  to  hoax  ; 
mystify ;  humbug.  Colloq.  Addison. 

What  Oriental  tomfoolery  is  bamboozling  you  ?  J.  H.  Newman. 
bam  boo'zle,  v.  i.  To  practice  deception  or  trickery ;  to 
cozen.  Colloq. 

Bam'bos  (bSm'bbs),  n.  [NL.  See  bamboo.]  Bot.  A  large 
genus  of  grasses,  sometimes  attaining  a  height  of  120  feet, 
natives  of  the  warmer  parts  of  Asia,  Africa,  and  South 
America.  They  have  flowers  with  6  stamens,  the  fruit 
being  a  true  grain  or  caryopsis.  See  bamboo. 
bam-bou'la  (bam-boo'la),  n.  [Cf.  bamboo.]  a  A  bamboo 
drum  or  tambourine  used  by  negroes  formerly  in  Louisi¬ 
ana,  and  still  in  the  West  Indies,  esp.  in  Haiti,  b  A  prim¬ 
itive  dance  performed  to  the  beat  of  such  a  drum, 
bam  bu-sa'ceous  (bSm'bu-sa'shus),  a.  Resembling  the 
bamboo  ;  belonging  to  the  tribe  Bambuseae. 

Bam  bu'se  ae  (b2m-bu'se-e),  n.  pi.  [NL.]  Bot.  A  tribe  of 
woody  or  arborescent  tropical  grasses  including  25  genera, 
Bambos  being  the  type.  They  have  perennial  rootstocks 
which  send  up  numerous  culms,  usually  forming  clumps, 
although  some  have  solitary  and  others  climbing  stems. 
Some  species  flower  annually,  others  only  at  long  inter¬ 
vals.  The  fruit  is  a  true  grain  (caryopsis),  a  nut,  or  a  berry. 
See  bamboo,  also  Dendrocalamus  and  Arundinaria. 
ban  (b5n),7i.  [Serv.  &  Hung,  ban;  cf.  Per.  ban.]  An  an¬ 
cient  title  of  the  warden  of  the  southern  marches  of  Hun¬ 
gary  ;  now,  a  title  of  the  governor  of  Croatia  and  Slavonia. 


ban  (bin),  7t.  [F.  ban  or  LL.  bannum ,  of  G.  origin  cf.  D. 

ban,  Icel.  bann,  Dan.  band,  OHG.  ban ,  G.  bann,  a  public 
proclamation,  as  of  interdiction  or  excommunication,  akin 
to  Gr.  <f>dvat  to  say,  L .  fari  to  speak,  Skr.  bhan  to  speak. 
Cf.  abandon,  bandit,  FAME.]  1.  A  public  proclamation  or 
edict ;  a  public  order,  notice,  or  interdict ;  a  summons  by 
public  proclamation. 

2.  In  feudal  times,  the  summoning  of  the  king’s  (esp.  the 
French  king’s)  vassals  for  military  service  ;  also,  the  body 
of  vassals  themselves.  In  present  usage,  in  the  French 
military  system  ( pron .  baN),  the  younger  portion  of  the 
national  guard,  the  older  reserve  being:  called  the  arriere 
ban.  In  the  German  system  {pron.  ban),  one  of  the  divi¬ 
sions  of  the  Landwelir  or  of  those  of  the  Landsturm,— 
called  first  Ban  and  second  Ban.  See  army  organization. 

3  pi.  Notice  of  a  proposed  marriage,  proclaimed  in 
church.  See  banns  (the  common  spelling  in  this  sense). 

4  Ecclesiastical  interdict,  anathema,  or  excommunication. 

5.  A  curse,  bringing  evil,  as  from  a  supernatural  power; 
specif.,  a  curse  upon  something  devoted  to  destruction,  as 
among  the  early  Semites.  “  Hecate’s  ban.”  Shak. 

Theban  .  .  .  was.  without  doubt,  originally  a  war  custom,  and 
consists  in  the  devoting  (even  before  the  actual  battle)  of  the 
enemy  and  all  their  belongings  to  destruction. 

Diet,  of  Bible  (Hastings). 

6  An  imprecation  ;  profane  exclamation  ;  malediction. 

7.  A  prohibition  made  by  authority  ;  an  official  interdict, 
sometimes  involving  a  sentence  of  outlawry. 

8.  A  pecuniary  mulct  or  penalty  laid  upon  a  delinquent 
for  offending  against  a  ban,  as  a  mulct  paid  to  a  bishop 
by  one  guilty  of  sacrilege  or  other  crime. 

9  Condemnation  or  prohibition,  as  by  public  opinion. 

Syn.  —  See  curse. 

ban  of  the  empire,  German  Hist.,  an  imperial  interdict  by 
which  political  rights  and  privileges,  as  those  of  a  prince, 
city,  or  district,  were  taken  away. 

ban,  v.  t.  ;  banned  (b5nd) ;  ban'ning.  [ME.  bannen,  ban- 
nien,  to  summon,  curse,  AS.  bannan  to  summon  ;  akin  to 
Dan.  bande,  for  band e,  to  curse,  Sw.  banna  to  revile,  ban- 
nas  to  curse.  See  ban  an  edict ;  cf.  banish.]  1.  To  sum¬ 
mon  ;  to  call  for.  Obs. 

2.  To  curse  ;  to  anathematize  ;  to  invoke  evil  upon.  Scott. 

3.  To  forbid  ;  to  interdict.  Byron. 

ban,  v.  i.  To  curse  ;  to  swear.  Spenser. 

The  serious  world  will  scold  and  ban. 

In  clamor  loud  and  hard.  J.  R.  Drake. 

ban'al  (bSn'al ;  ba'nal ;  277),  a.  [F.,  fr.  ban  an  ordinance.] 

1.  Commonplace  ;  trivial ;  hackneyed  ;  trite. 

2.  Of  or  pertaining  to  compulsory  feudal  service. 

Syn .  —  See  trite. 

ba-nal'i-ty  (bd-nSl'T-tT),  n. ;  pi.  -ties  (-ttz).  [F.  banality. 

See  banal.]  1.  Something  commonplace,  hackneyed,  or 
trivial ;  the  commonplace  in  speech  ;  trivialness. 

The  highest  things  were  thus  brought  down  to  the  bana lit ies of 
discourse.  «/•  Morley. 

2.  OF.  <1*  Fr.  Can.  Law.  A  lord's  right  to  require  that  his 
own  wine  press,  oven,  mill,  etc.,  be  used  by  his  vassals, 
ba-na'na  (bd-na'nd  ;  bd-n5n'd  ;  277  :  the  latter  pron.  has  be • 
come  very  common  in  the 
U.  S.),  n.  [Sp.  banana , 
name  of  the  fruit,  fr. 
some  native  name.]  Bot. 

A  perennial  herbaceous 
plant  ( Musa  sapientum) 
native  of  all  tropical 
countries;  also,  its  edible 
fruit.  (See  Musa.)  The 
banana  has  a  soft,  herba¬ 
ceous  stalk  similar  to  a 
tree  trunk,  with  very  large  simple 
leaves.  The  flowers  are  enveloped 
in  colored  bracts,  the  whole  flower 
cluster  forming  a  large,  pendent 
bunch.  The  fruit  is  five  or  six 
inches  long, and  more  than  an  inch 
in  diameter  ;  the  pulp  is  soft  and 
luscious,  seedless  through  long 
cultivation.  It  is  eaten  either  raw 
or  cooked.  Hundreds  of  named 
varieties  exist,  but  those  exported 
to  northern  markets  are  of  two 
types,  the  yellow  and  the  (less 
common)  red.  See  plantain,  Banana. 

DWARF  BANANA. 

banana  bird  Any  of  several  tropical  American  orioles  (as 
Icterus  leucopteryx ),  which  feed  on  the  banana, 
banana  quit-  Any  of  several  small  birds  of  tropical  Amer¬ 
ica,  of  the  genus  Certhiola,  allied  to  the  creepers, 
banana  solution-  A  solution  used  as  a  vehicle  in  apply¬ 
ing  bronze  pigments.  In  addition  to  acetone,  benzine,  and 
a  little  pyroxylin,  it  contains  amyl  acetate,  which  gives  it 
the  odor  of  bananas. 

ban'at,  ban'ate  (l>5n'at),  n.  [Cf.  F.  &  G.  banal.  See 
ban  a  warden.]  The  territory  governed  by  a  ban. 
Ban'bur-y  (bSn'ber-T),  n.  A  town  in  Oxfordshire,  Eng., 
celebrated  in  nursery  rime,  and  famous,  esp.  during  the 
English  Civil  War,  for  the  puritanical  zeal  of  its  inhabitants, 
and  now  for  a  kind  of  pastry  cake  with  a  rich  mince  filling, 
banc  (bSrjk),  ban'eus  (bSq'k&s),  n.  [OF.  banc ,  LL.  bem- 
cus.  See  bank,  ti.]  Bench  (on  which  the  judges  of  a  court 
sit) .  —  in  banc,  in  banco  (banco  ablative  of  bancus),  in  full 


balsamit'ic  (bdl'sd-m  Yt'Tk; 
bttlM,  a.  Balsamic.  Rare.—  bal¬ 
sam  It'ic-ness,  n.  Rare. 
bal'sam  ize,  v.  t.  To  balsam  ; 
embalm.  “Whatever  might  have 
been  the  old  Norwegian  process 
of  balsamizing,  it  makes  ghast¬ 
lier  mummies  than  even  Egypt 
can  show.” 

Newsjmper  (about  1888). 

Balsa-mo-den'dron  ( b61/H«-m<>- 
dgn'drbn  ;  b&l/-),  n.  [NL.  See 
balsam  ;  -dendron.)  Bot.  Syn. 
of  Balsamea. 

bal'sam-ous  (bdl'sd-Tmls),  a. 

Balsamic.  [plk.I 

balsam  pear.  See  balsam  ap-| 
bal'sa  mum  (b  6  l's  a-m  u  m  ; 
bal'-),  n.  [L.]  =  balsam. 
balsam  vine.  =  balsam  apple. 
balBome.  balsam. 
balstone.  +  bauson. 
balsum.  +  balsam.  [more.| 

Balt.  Abbr.  Balthasar  ;  Balti- 1 
bal'ter  (dial.  bQ'tSr),  v.  t.  if  i. 

Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng.  1.  To  dance 
or  tread  clumsily. 

2.  To  tangle  ;  fo  clot  or  stick 
together. 

bal'te-tLs  ( bai'tf-us),  n. ;  pi.  -tei 

ale,  senate,  c&re,  &m,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofa ;  eve,  £vent,  find,  recent,  maker;  Ice,  Ill;  old,  6bey,  orb,  6dd,  sSft,  connect ;  use,  unite,  urn,  up,  circus,  menii; 

U  Foreiifn  Word.  t  Obsolete  Variant  of.  +  combined  with.  =  equals. 


(-!).  [L.l  Rom.  Antiq.  a  A  gir¬ 
dle  or  a  Daldric  worn  over  the 
shoulder,  b  =  baluster  b.  c 
Arch.  One  of  the  passages  sepa¬ 
rating  Roman  auditoriums  into 
higher  and  lower  sections. 
Bal'ti  (bal'tY),  n.  One  of  a 
mixed  Mongol  and  Aryan  race 
inhabiting  Baltistan  and  speak¬ 
ing  a  Tibetan  dialect.  See  Indo- 
Chinese. 

bal'ti-mor  a86'  (bdl'tT-mor-azO. 
n.  See  petrography. 

Balts  (bdlts),  n.  pi.  [See  Bal¬ 
tic.]  Lithuanians,  who,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  Letts,  were 
probably  the  .Estii  of  Tacitus, 
balu  BALE. 

ba'lu  (nti'loo),  n.  A  variegated 
wild  cat  (Felis  sumatrana )  of 
Sumatra. 

I|  ba-lu'  (bd-ldo'),  n.  [Hind. 
ohalu  the  common  bear  of  In¬ 
dia.]  A  bear  ;  —  used  as  a  proper 
name  by  Kipling  in  the  “  Jungle 
Books.” 

Ba-iu'ba  (ba-l^o'bd),  n.  pi.  An 
important  Bantu  people  of  the 
south  central  part  of  the  Kongo 
Free  State. 


balufull.  +  BALEFUL. 

Ba-lu'gas  (ba-loo'gas),  n.  pi. 
Negritos.  Phil.  L 
Ba-lun'da  ( bii-loon'dii),  n.  pi. 
A  powerful  Bantu  people  of 
south  central  Africa, 
bal'us-tered  (b&l'us-ttTd),  a. 
Having  balusters, 
baluster  shaft.  The  shaft  of  a 
baluster  column ;  also,  the 
whole  column. 

bal  us-trad'ed  (bal'MS- traded), 
a.  Having  a  balustrade, 
bal  ub  trad'ing,  it.  Balustrade 
work.  £ 

balwe.  +  bale. 

Bal'whid-der.  The  Rev.  Mi'cah 
(b  a  l'h  w  T  tfe  -  5  r).  A  Scottish 
Presbyterian  pastor  in  Galt’s 
“  Annals  of  the  Parish,”  imbued 
with  all  old-fashioned- national 
feelings  and  prejudices,  but  sin¬ 
cere,  kind-hearted,  and  pious, 
baly.  d*  BAILEY,  BAILIE,  BAIL- 
LIE. 

balye.  +  belly. 
bal'y-saur.  Var.  of  balisaur. 
bal'za.  Var.  of  balsa. 
baPze-rine'.  baPzo-rlne'.  Vars. 
of  balzarine. 


||  ba'mah  (ba'ma').  n. ;  pi.  ba- 
moth  (-m5th).  [fleb.  bamah .] 
A  high  place;  sanctuary,  orig. 
one  devoted  to  idolatry ,  later  one 
where  Jehovah  was  worshiped. 
Bam'a-lip  (bfim'd-lTp),  n. 
Logic.  See  mode,  fourth  figure, 
bam-ba'ra, or  bam-buri.  but'ter 
(biim-ba'ra,  bam-boo 'Y).  Shea 
butter. 

Bam-ba'ras  (bam-bH'raz),*!.  pi. 
A  tribe  of  fetish istic  Negroes  of 
the  upper  Niger.  [See  Bible.  | 
Bam'berg  Bi'ble  (bam'bSrK).  | 

|  bamboo  palm.  A  bamboo, 
bamboo  ware.  A  kind  of  col¬ 
ored  Wedgwood  ware, 
bam-boo'zle,  n.  Bamboozling. 
I  Colloq.  [-MENT. I 

bam-boo'zle-ment.  n.  See| 

bam-boo'zler  (b&m-bdo'zl5r), 
n.  One  who  bamboozles, 
bam'bosh  (b&m'bbsh),  it.  Hum¬ 
bug.  Slang. 

bam-buk'  but'ter  (bim-book'). 
Shea  butter. 

I  Bam-bu'8a  (b&m-bn'Bd),  n. 
[NL.]  Bot.  Syn.  of  Bambos. 
bame  balm. 

I  ba'mi-a  (ba'mY-a),  n.  A  Red 


Sea  siluroid  fish  much  used  as 
food  in  a  dried  state.  l_B*6 . 1 

Ba'moth  (ba'mbth  ;  -moth).  | 
Ba'naoth-ba/al  (-ba/<Il),  ti.  Bib. 
ban.  *1*  BANE,  bone. 

Ban  (bin),  n.  Bib. 

ban  (ban),  n. ;  pi.  bani  (ba'- 

ni),  n.  [Roumanian  ban ,  pi. 

6«wl.]  See  coin. 

ban  (bin),  n.  A  kind  of  fine 

muslin,  made  in  the  East  Indies 

from  the  fiber  of  the  banana 

leafstalks. 

Ba'na  (bii'na),  n.  [Skr.  Bana, 
prop.,  arrow.]  Hindu  Myth.  A 
thousand-armed  giant  or  Titan 
whose  daughter  Usha  fell  in  love 
with,  and  oy  magic  arts  gained 
control  of,  Aniruddha, Krishna’s 
grandson.  Krishna  conquered 
Bana  and  freed  Aniruddha. 
Ban'a^a  (b&n'ft-d),  n.  D.  Bib. 
ba  na-bi'  (biPna-bii'  ;  133),  n. 
[Sp.,  prob.  fr.  a  native  name.] 
An  Asiatic  lythraceous  timber 
tree  (Lagerstraemia  speciosa) ; 
also,  its  reddish  wood,  much 
used  for  ship  planking.  Phil.  1. 
Ba-na'ia  (bd-na'yd).  D.  Bib. 
Ban  a-i'as  (bfin'flf-T'ds).  Bib. 


Ban'ak.  Var.  of  Bannock,  a 
tribe. 

ban'ak-ite  (b&n'ak-It),  n. 
[From  the  Bunaks .  an  Indian 
tribe.  See  Bannock.]  Petrog. 
An  igneous  rock  consisting  of  a 
mixture  of  feldspars  with  other 
minerals,  occurring  in  dikes  and 
lava  flows. 

ban'al,  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to 
a  ban  or  hanat. 

banana  bean.  =  velvet  bean. 
banana  eater.  =  plantain 
eater.  [bula  vutpes\A 

banana  fish  The  lady  fish  (Al- 1 
Ba-na'na-land/,  w.  Queensland  ; 
—  so  called  from  the  abundance 
of  bananas  produced  and  ex¬ 
ported.  Colloq .,  Australia.  — 
Ba-na'na-land  er,  u. 
ba-na'nist  (bd-na'nYst  ;  bd- 
nftn'Yst),  n.  Any  of  various 
birds  feeding  on  bananas, 
ban  a-niv'o-rous  (b&n'd-nYv'fl- 
rws),  a.  Eating  bananas, 
ba-na'no  (bd-nii'no).  Var.  of 
banana. 

b&narer.  bannerer. 
ba-cau'slc  (ba-nd'sYk),  a.  [Gr. 
0apavcn/c<K.j  Mechanical.  R 
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court,  or  with  full  judicial  authority  ;  as,  sittings  in  banc 
(distinguished  from  sittings  at  nisi  prius). 
il  ban  cal'  (baq-kiil'),  n. ;  pi.  -cales  (-ka'las).  [Sp.,  fr. 
banca,  banco ,  bench.  Cf.  bench.]  An  ornamental  cover¬ 
ing,  as  of  carpet  or  leather,  for  a  bench  or  form. 
ban'CO  (bXq'ko),  n.  [It.  See  bank.]  A  bank,  esp.  that 
of  Venice.  This  term  is  used  in  some  parts  of  Europe  to 
indicate  bank  money  or  values,  as  distinguished  from  de¬ 
preciated  current  money  or  values, 
band  (bXnd),  n.  [ME.  bund,  bond,  Icel.  band  ;  akin  to  G., 
Sw.,  &  D.  band,  OHG.  bant ,  Goth,  bandi,  Skr.  bandha  a 
binding,  also  to  E.  bend,  bind.  In  sense  G  at  least  it  is  fr. 
F.  bands ,  older  bende,  of  G.  origin  ;  cf.  OHG.  binda  band, 
fillet  (see  bind).  Sensei)  is  fr.  F.  bands  (cf.  It.  banda),  also 
of  G.  origin  (cf.  banner).  See  bind,  v.  t.  ;  cf.  bend,  bond.] 

1.  Anything  used  to  make  fast  or  confine  the  body  or  limbs, 
as  a  fetter,  manacle,  shackle,  or  the  like.  Archaic  or  Fig. 

Every  one’s  bands  were  loosed.  Acts  xvi.  28. 

2.  A  cord,  string,  or  ligament  with  which  anything  loose, 
or  with  which  a  number  of  things  or  parts,  may  be  tied, 
bound  together,  held  in  place,  or  confined.  Specif.  :  a  A 
string  or  tie,  as  of  hay,  straw,  rushes,  etc.,  used  to  bind 
stalks  into  a  sheaf  or  bundle,  b  A  hinge  of  a  gate  or  door, 
esp.  a  strap  hinge,  c  Bookbinding.  A  cord  or  strip  across 
the  back  of  a  book,  properly  serving  as  a  fastening  for  the 
separate  sheets  or  signatures,  d  Print.  An  ornamental 
strip,  as  of  border  type,  or  of  tint  between  rules,  e  A 
tether  ;  a  leading  string.  Obs.  f  A  hyphen.  Obs.  g  Logic. 
The  copula.  Obs.  or  R.  h  A  came,  in  a  glass  window. 

3.  That  which  connects,  unites,  or  restrains  by  an  imma¬ 
terial  force  or  influence,  as  a  moral,  spiritual,  or  legal 
force ;  a  tie. 

Religion  being  the  chief  band  of  human  society.  Bacon. 
Specif.  :  a  A  restraining  obligation  or  tie  affecting  one’s 
relations  to  another  ;  — now  used  chiefly  in  kk  the  bands  of 
matrimony.”  44  To  join  in  Hymen’s  bands.'*'  Shak.  b  A 
formal  promise,  pledge,  or  guarantee  ;  a  bond.  44  Thy  oath 
and  band.'11  Shak.  Archaic,  c  A  pledge  given  ;  a  secur¬ 
ity  or  surety.  Obs. 

4.  Binding  quality  ;  also,  state  of  being  bound  ;  imprison¬ 
ment  or  confinement.  Obs. 

5-  A  thin  flat  strip  of  any  material,  esp.  a  flat  strip  or  fil¬ 
let  used  to  bind  around  an  object.  Specif.  :  a  A  metallic 
hoop  or  sleeve,  as  that  used  to  hold  together  the  barrel  and 
stock  of  a  gun.  b  A  ring  or  endless  strip  of  elastic  rubber, 
for  holding  objects  together,  c  One  of  the  pieces  of  iron 
used  to  keep  in  place  the  bows  of  a  saddle,  d  Naut.  A 
strengthening  piece  of  canvas  sewed  across  a  sail,  as  at  the 
eyelet  holes  for  reefing,  e  A  strip  of  cloth  for  swathing 
the  body  ;  a  bandage,  f  Mech.  A  strap  or  flat  belt. 

6.  A  narrow  strip  of  cloth  or  other  material  on  any  article 
of  dress,  to  bind,  strengthen,  ornament,  or  complete  it,  esp. 
one  confining  some  part  or  separate  article  of  dress,  as  a 
hat,  or  a  waist  at  the  neck  or  sleeves.  44  Band  and  gus¬ 
set  and  seam.”  Hood.  Specif.:  a  The  neckband  or  collar 
of  a  shirt,  whether  merely  a  confining  strip,  or  expanded 
ornamentally.  Hence,  in  the  16th  and  17th  centuries,  a 
wide  collar  or  ruff  which  originally  stood  out  squarely  and 
horizontally,  but  later  was  turned  down  over  the  shoulders, 
and  was  then  called  a  falling  band.  When  small  and  very 
plain  as  worn  by  the  Puritans,  it  was  called  a  Geneva  band, 
b  [Now  only  in  pi.]  A  pair  of  strips  hang¬ 
ing  from  the  neck  in  front,  as  part  of  a 
clerical,  legal,  or  academic  dress.  These 
bands  were  orig.  part  of  a  falling  band. 

The  are  regarded  aw  an  indication  that 

their  wearer  is  the  minister  of  a  recognized 
congregation.  R.  A.  S.  Macalister. 

7-  A  flitch  or  side  of  bacon.  Obs. 

8.  Anything  having  the  shape  or  appear¬ 
ance  of  a  flat  strip,  esp.  an  elongated  flat 
surface  or  section  with  parallel  sides  sepa¬ 
rated  by  some  characteristic,  as  color  or 
texture,  or  considered  apart,  from  what  is 
adjacent.  Specif.  :  a  Arch.  A  flat  mem-  Clergyman  wear- 
ber,  usually  horizontal  (as  a  continuous  ing  Bands  (8  b). 
tablet,  a  stripe,  or  a  series  of  ornaments,  as  of  carved  foli¬ 
age,  of  color,  or  of  brickwork),  dividing  or  ornamenting 
a  wall  or  part,  as  the  molding,  or  suite  of  mold¬ 
ings,  which  encircles  the  pillars  and  small  shafts 
in  Gothic  architecture,  one  of  the  sections  of  the 
banded  column  used  in  French  Renaissance,  etc. 

1)  Mining.  A  stratum  narrow  in  section,  c  pi. 
Alternating  loose  and  tight  stripes  caused  in  a 
fabric,  as  flannel  or  serge,  by  the  uneven  shrink¬ 
age  of  a  faulty  weft,  d  Zool.  A  stripe,  streak, 

or  other  elongated  mark,  esp.  one  transverse  to  Aren. 
the  axis  of  the  body,  e  Bot.  A  space  between  elevated  lines 
or  ribs,  as  of  the  fruits  of  apiaceous  plants,  f  A  ridge  (of  a 
small  hill) ;  a  ridgelike  slope  or  elevation.  Eng. 

9.  A  company  of  persons  (also,  sometimes,  of  animals) 
united  as  in  any  common  design  ;  a  troop.  Specif.  :  a  A 
body  of  armed  men,  as  of  troops  or  robbers. 

Troops  of  horsemen  with  his  bands  of  foot.  Shak. 
b  A  company  of  musicians  who  play  together  upon  portable 
musical  instruments,  esp.  those  suited  to  marching  or  open- 
air  performance  ;  as,  a  military  band.  Also,  one  of  the 


four  groups  of  instruments  in  an  orchestra  ;  as,  the  string 
band.  A  full  military  band  has  the  orchestral  wind  instru¬ 
ments  (flutes,  oboes,  clarinets,  bassoons,  trumpets,  horns, 
and  trombones)  besides  saxophones,  cornets,  and  drums. 
The  stringed  instruments  of  the  orchestra  are  replaced  by 
additional  clarinets,  and  one  or  more  flutes  and  clarinets 
of  high  pitch  are  included. 

Syn.  —  See  company. 

Band  of  Hope,  in  the  United  Kingdom,  any  of  many  local 
children’s  temperance  associations,  of  which  the  first  was 
organized  in  England  in  1847. 

band  (bind),  v.  t.  ;  band'ed  ;  band'ing.  1.  To  bind  or  tie 
with  a  band  ;  also,  to  mark  with  a  band. 

2.  To  unite  in  a  troop,  company,  or  confederacy.  44  Banded 
against  his  throne.”  Milton. 

band,  v.  i.  To  confederate  for  some  common  purpose  ;  to 
unite  ;  to  conspire  together. 

Certain  of  the  Jews  banded  together.  Acts  xxiii.  12. 
band'age  (bSn'daj),  n.  [F.  bandage,  fr.  bande.  See  band.] 

1.  A  fillet  or  strip  of  woven  material,  used  in  dressing 
and  binding  up  wounds,  etc. 

2.  Any  flexible  strip  similarly  used  ;  that  which  is  bound 
over  or  round  something  to  cover,  strengthen,  or  compress  it. 

Zeal  too  had  a  place  among  the  reBt,  with  a  bandage  over  her 
eyes.  Addison. 

3.  A  strengthening  band  or  strip,  as  of  stone.  Archaic. 

band'age  (bSn'daj),  v.  t. ;  band'aged  (-dajd) ;  band'ag-ing 

(bXn'da-jlng).  To  bind,  dress,  or  cover,  with  a  bandage  ; 
as,  to  bandage  the  eyes.  —  band'ag  er  (-da-jer),  n. 
ban'da  lore  (bin'dd-lor),  n.  A  kind  of  toy  constructed 
with  an  automatically  winding  cord  by  which  it  is  brought 
back  to  the  hand  when  thrown  ;  —  called  also  quiz. 
ban-dan'na  I  (bXn-dXn'a),  n.  [Hind,  bandhnu  a  mode  of 
ban-dan'a  I  dyeing  in  which  the  cloth  is  tied  in  different 
places  to  prevent  the  parts  tied  from  receiving  the  dye. 
Cf.  band,  /?.]  1.  A  silk  or  cotton  handkerchief  (origi¬ 

nally,  one  dyed  as  noted  in  the  etymology  above)  having  a 
uniform  ground,  usually  of  red  or  blue,  with  white  or  yel¬ 
low  figures  of  a  circular,  lozenge,  or  other  simple  form. 

2.  A  style  of  calico  printing  in  which  a  pattern  of  this 
kind  is  produced  by  discharging  the  color, 
band'box'  (bSnd'bSks'),  n.  A  light  box  of  pasteboard  or 
thin  wood,  usually  cylindrical,  for  holding  ruffs  (the  bands 
of  the  17th  century),  collars,  caps,  bonnets,  etc. 
band  brake.  Mach.  A  form  of  brake,  used  esp.  in  vehicles, 
consisting  essentially  of  a  flexible  band 
placed  loosely  around  a  revolving  circular 
part  and  operated  by  tightening  the  band, 
band  driver  bookbinding.  A  blunt  chisel 
used  on  the  bands  of  books  with  flexible 
backs  to  correct  irregularities, 
ban  deau' (bXn-do';  bSn'do),  n. ;  pi.  -deaux 
(-doz').  [F.]  A  narrow  band  or  fillet,  as  for 
the  hair,  part  of  a  headdress,  etc. 
band'ed  (bSn'ded  ;  -did),  a.  Having  a  band 
or  bands ;  marked  with  or  showing  bands  raYe 

or  stripes  ;  specif.,  Her.,  having  a  band  of  Motion  of  Rod 
another  color  ;  —  said  of  a  garb.  1,  in  direction 

banded  anteater.  See  Myrmecobius.  —  b.  arch-  ol  b&ht- 
itrave,  pier,  shaft,  etc..  Arch.,  an  architrave,  ^ nd’  on 

pier, etc., of  which  the  regular  profile  is  inter-  nee1’  *5, 

rupted  by  blocks  or  projections  crossing  it  at  right  angles.— 
b.  drum,  the  common  drumfish  (Pogoniascromis).  —  b.  mail, 
mail  armor  w  ith  alternate  bands  of  rings  and  ridges  like 
narrow  bars  encircling  the  body,  arms,  etc.,  represented  in 
manuscripts  and  carved  stone  of  the  13tn  century.  —  b. 
pickerel.  See  pickerel.  —  b.  pier.  See  banded  architrave, 
above.  —  b.  rattlesnake,  the  common  rattlesnake  (Crotalus 
horrid  us)  of  the  eastern  and  central  United  States.  —  b. 
shaft.  See  banded  architrave,  above.— b.  spectrum.  See 
spectrum.  — b.  stilt.  See  stilt.  —  b.  structure,  Geol.Sr  Min., 
a  structure  characterized  by  an  arrangement  of  different 
minerals  in  bands,  as  in  a  fissure  vein,  or  by  bands  of  dif¬ 
ferent  color  or  texture  in  the  same  mineral,  as  in  onyx, 
band'e-let,  band'let  (bXnd'ISt),  n.  [F.  bandelette ,  dim.  of 
bande.  See  band,  n. ;  cf.  bendlet.]  A  small  band  or 
fillet ;  Arch.,  any  little  band  or  flat  molding  about  a  column, 
ban'de-role,  ban'de-rol  (b5n'de-rol),  n.  [F.  banderole, 
dim.  of  bandi&re,  banniere,  banner  ;  cf.  It.  bander'uola  a 
little  banner.  See  banner.]  1  A  little  banner,  flag,  or 
streamer  carried  at  the  masthead  of  a  ship,  borne  in  battle, 
attached  to  a  lance  or  trumpet,  or  in  Her.,  fastened  to  a 
crosier  below  the  crook. 

2.  A  ribbon  bearing  an  inscription  or  a  device  ;  a  scroll 
representing  such  a  ribbon  ;  specif.,  Arch.,  a  sculptured 
band,  often  bearing  an  inscription,  used  as  decoration,  esp. 
in  the  Renaissance  period. 

3.  A  flag  about  one  yard  square,  displayed  at  funerals  of 
great  men. 

ban'di-coot  ( bXn'dT-koot),  n. 

[Telugu  pandi-kokku  pig- 
rat.]  a  A  very  large  rat 
{Nesokia  bandicota),  of  In¬ 
dia  and  Ceylon.  It  does 
much  injury  to  rice  fields 
and  gardens,  b  Any  of 
certain  small,  active,  insec-  . 
tivorous  and  vegetarian  Bandicoot  (Perameles  nasvta). 
marsupial  mammals  constituting  the  genus  Perameles, 


Ancient  form  of  Ban¬ 
doleer. 


[Sp.  bandurria ,  or  Pg. 


found  in  Australia,  Tasmania,  and  New  Guinea.  See 
rabbit  bandicoot. 

banding  Plane-  A  plane  for  cutting  out  grooves  and  in¬ 
laying  strings  and  bands  in  straight  and  circular  work, 
ban'dit  (b2u'dTt),  n.  ;  pi.  -dits  (-bits),  or  -ditti  (-dlt'T). 
[It.  bandito  outlaw,  p.  p.  of  bundire  to  proclaim,  to  banish, 
to  proscribe,  LL.  bandire,  better  bannire.  See  ban  edict ; 
cf.  banish.]  An  outlaw  ;  hence,  a  brigand  ;  a  lawless 
marauder,  usually  one  belonging  to  one  of  the  bands  in¬ 
festing  the  mountainous  districts  of  Sicily,  Italy,  Spain, 
Greece,  Turkey,  etc.;  —  sometimes  used  in  pi.  banditti  as 
a  collective  noun,  or  erroneously  as  a  singular. 

No  savage  fierce  bandit,  or  mountaineer.  Milton. 
Deerstealers  are  ever  a  desperate  banditti.  Scott. 
band'mas  ter  (hSud'uias-Ter),  n.  Conductor  of  a  musical 
band. 

ban'dog'  (bXn'dSg' :  205),  n.  [ band  -f-  dog.~\  A  dog  kept  tied 
or  chained,  either  as  a  watchdog,  or  because  ferocious ; 
hence,  usually  specif.,  a  mastiff  or  bloodhound. 

.The  keeper  entered  lending  his  bandog,  n  large  bloodhound, 
tied  in  a  learn,  or  hand,  from  which  lie  takes  his  name.  Scott. 
ban  do-leer'  (bSiVdo-ler'),  /?.  [F.  handout iere,  fr.  Sp.  ban¬ 
dolero,  fr.  banda  baud.  See  band,  ??.]  1.  A  broad  belt 

formerly  worn  over  the  shoulder  ai  d  across  the  breast 
under  the  arm  as  a  means  of  suspending  articles,  as  a  w  al¬ 
let,  at  the  side.  Obs.  Gascoigne. 

2  A  belt  similarly  worn  by  soldiers, 
originally  to  support  the  musket,  later 
to  carry  the  cases  for  charges  of  pow¬ 
der,  and  now  only  to  carry  cartridges, 
which  are  placed  in  loops  on  the  belt. 

3.  A  powder  case  or  ammunition  box 
carried  on  such  a  belt. 

Across  his  shoulder  hung  the  strap  of  his 
bandoleer  or  ammunition  box.  Packman. 
bandoleer  fruit.  The  fleshy,  berry- 
like  fruit  of  an  East  Indian  cucurbita- 
ceous  vine  ( Zanonia  indica). 
ban'do-line  (bSn'do-liu ;  -len),  n.  A  glutinous  pomatum 
for  the  hair. 

ban'do-line,  v.  t.  To  stiffen  or  make  glossy  with  bando¬ 
line.  —  v.  i.  To  use  bandoline, 
ban  dore'  (b&n-dor' ;  bfoi'dor),  n. 
bandurra,  fr.  L.  pandura, 
pandurium,  a  musical  in¬ 
strument  of  three  strings, 
fr.  Gr.  iravloi pa.  Cf.  PAN- 
dore,  banjo,  mandolin.] 

Music.  An  old  stringed  in¬ 
strument,  similar  in  form 
to  a  guitar  ;  a  pandore. 
band  pulley,  or  belt  pul¬ 
ley.  Mach.  A  pulley  with 
a  broad  face  suited  to  carry 
a  flat  belt- 

band  saw  A  saw  in  the 
form  of  an  endless  steel 
belt,  running  over  pulleys ; 
also,  a  power  sawing  ma¬ 
chine  using  this  device, 
bands'man  (bSndz'mtfn), 
n.  /  pi.  -men  (-m?n).  1.  A 

member  of  a  band,  esp.  of 
a  band  of  musicians. 

2.  a  A  miner  who  works  at 
the  hoisting  rope  or  band. 

Local,  Eng.  b  A  binder 
of  sheaves.  Scot. 
band'-tailed/  (fcSnd'tald'), 

a.  Marked  by  a  band  upon 
the  tail;  as,  the  band-tailed 
pigeon,  a  wild  pigeon  (Co- 
lumba  fascia/a)  of  western  North  America,  often  mistaken 
for,  or  confused  with,  the  nearly  extinct  passenger  pigeon. 
It  has  a  rounded  tail  with  a  black  transverse  band.  It  is 
rapidly  becoming  rare. 

band  wheel  Mach,  a  =  band  pulley,  b  A  wheel  on  which 
a  band  saw  runs,  c  The  wheel  on  which  the  band  of  a  band 
brake  operates. 

ban'dy  (bSn'dT),  n.  [Telugu  bandi .]  A  carriage  or  cart 
used  in  India,  esp.  one  drawn  by  bullocks, 
ban'dy,  n.  ;  pi.  -dies  (-dTz).  [Cf.  F.  bande,  p.  p.  of  bander 
to  bind,  to  bend  (a  bow),  to  bandy.]  1.  An  old  form  of 
tennis  ;  also,  a  stroke  or  return  of  the  ball  in  this  game, 
or  the  ball  when  struck.  Also  fig.  Obs. 

Take  this  band)/  with  the  racket  of  patience.  Dekker. 
2.  The  game  of  hockey  ;  also,  the  bent  club  with  which 
the- ball  is  struck  in  that  game.  See  hockey. 
ban'dy,  v.  t.  ;  ban'died  (-did);  ban'dy-ing.  1.  To  beat 
to  and  fro,  as  a  ball  in  playing  at  bandy. 

Like  tennis  balls  bandied  and  struck  upon  us.  Cudworth. 

2.  To  propel  or  drive  by  or  as  if  by  striking  or  tossing  ; 
to  throw  aside  or  away.  Obs. 

The  Cardinal  would  band)/  me  away  from  Spain.  Marlowe. 

3.  To  give  and  receive  reciprocally;  to  exchange.  44  To 

bandy  hasty  words.”  Shak. 

4.  To  toss  about,  as  from  man  to  man  ;  to  discuss. 

Let  not  obvious  and  know  n  truth  be  bandied  about  in  a  dispu¬ 
tation.  I.  Watts. 

5.  To  band  together  ;  to  league.  Obs.  J.  Harrington. 


Band  Saw.  A  Driving  Wheel.  B 
Guide  Wheel  with  Tightener ; 
C  Guide  for  Saw  ;  SS  Saw. 


banc.  +  bank. 

ban'ea  (biiij'ka),  n.  [Sp.,  fr. 
Tag.  bangca.)  A  kind  of  boat  or 
cpnoe,  used  in  the  Philippines. 

1  ban'ea  ca'va  (baq'ka  kii'vii). 
It.J  A  hollow  seat  used  in  the 
nquisition  as  an  instrument  of 
torture.  “  Racking  one  word 
till  its  joints  he  pulled  asunder, 
and  squeezing  the  next  all 
aheap  as  the  Inquisitors  do  here¬ 
tics  in  their  banca  earn.” 

C.  Kingsley. 
!|  bancal'  (baN'kal'  ;  b&i)'- 

Krtl),  n  'F.,  lit.,  bow-legged.] 
Mil.  A  kind  of  curved  saber 
used  in  the  French  armies  under 
Napoleon  Bonaparte, 
ban-cal'  (biiij-khl'),  n.  [Sp.] 
A  rubiaceous  hardwood  tree 
(Nauc/ea  glaberrima )  of  the 
Philippines. 

Banca  tin.  =  B a n k  a  tin. 
bancke  d*  bank. 
bancket.  +  banquet. 
banckroute.  -j*  bankrupt. 
ban'eo  (h&q'ko),  Used  in. 
and  sometimes  for,  the  phrase 
t n  banco.  See  banc. 
banconr.  d*  banker. 


banequet.  +  banquet. 
ban'cus(  b&ij'kus),  n.  See  banc. 
Ban'cus  Re'giB  ( re'jYs).  [Law 
L.]  King’s  Bench, 
band.  +  bond,  bound. 

||  band  (bund).  Var.  of  bund, 
an  embankment. 

ban'da  (ban'dd),  n.  [Sp.]  A 
belt  or  sash. 

ban'da  bust  (bfln'dd-bust). 
Var.  of  bun dobust. 
band'ag-ist  ( bftn'dfl-jYst),  n.  A 
maker  of  bandages, 
ban'dal.  Var.  of  bandle. 
ban  da'la  (b  ti  n-d  ii'l  a),  n.  A 
fabric  made  in  Manila  from  the 
older  leaf  sheaths  of  the  abaca 
(  Musa  lextilis ). 

ban'dar  (bun'ddr),  n.  [Hind. 
bandar .]  The  rhesus  monkev. 
ban'dase'  (h&n'daz'),  n.  See 

I’KTROO  RA  PH  Y. 

band  box'i-cal.  band 'box  y,  a. 

Like  a  bandbox. 

band 'case  .  n.  — :  bandbox. 

ban  d£'  (biiN'da'),  a.  [F.]  Her. 

Bendy  dexter.  [leer. I 

ban  de-lier'.  Var.  of  bando-| 

ban'de-lore.  Var.  of  banda- 

LORE. 


Bande  Noire'  (haNd/  nwdr'). 
[F.,  Black  Band.]  1.  Any  of 
various  companies  of  French 
infantry,  of  the  ldth  century. 

2  The  speculators  who  bought 
up  property  confiscated  during 
tli e  French  Revolution,  and  de¬ 
stroyed  many  works  of  art  to 
obtain  building  material, 
band'er,  n.  One  banded  with 
others.  Rare. 

ban'der-et  (bSn'dSr-St).  Var. 
of  banners  r,  8. 

||  ban  de  rll'la  (biin'da-rel'ya), 
//.;  /d.  -las  (-yas).  [Sp..  dim.  of 
bandera  banner.]  A  barbed  dart 
carrying  a  banderole  which  the 
banuerillero  thrusts  into  the 
neck  or  shoulder  of  the  hull  in  a 
bullfight. 

||  ban'de-rll-le'ro  (-rel-ya'rfi),  n.; 
/J  -  Ros(-rCs).  [Sp  ]  One  who 
thrusts  in  the  handerillas  in 
bullfighting. 

ban'de-role.  ban'de-rol,  v.  t. 

To  provide  or  secure  with  a 
banderole. 

bandetto.  bandit. 

B  &  F  B  S.  Abbr.  British  and 
Foreign  Bible  Society. 


band  fish.  =  ribbon  fish  b. 
h^n'dha-va  (bfin'dd-vd),  n. 
[Hind,  bandhav ,  fr.  Skr.  ban- 
dhv.)  Hindu  Laic.  A  kinsman  ; 
specif  ,  a  cognate, 
ban'dhu  (-(1(56),  n.  [Skr.  Cf. 
BANDHAVA.]  Hindu  Law.  A 
cognate,  or  relative  connected 
through  the  female  line, 
ban'di-coy  (bftn'd Y-koi),  n. 
Var  Of  BANDIKAL 
ban  di'do  (  ban-de'th5;  14(»),n.; 
id.  -nos  ( -thds).  |  Sp.l  A  bandit. 
Dan'die  (bfin'dY  ;  Diin'-),  n. 
The  stickleback.  Dial.  Scot. 
ban'di-kai  (bftn'dY-kT),  n. 
[Hind,  bhindi ,  or  Telugu  benda 
-f  Telugu  kdya  unripe  fruit  or 
nut.)  The  okra.  [leer. I 

ban  'di-leer'.  Var.  of  ban  do-  | 
band'i-ness.  n.  See -ness. 
band'ing.  n .  Material  or  texture 
in  the  form  of  a  hand  or  hands ; 
hands  collectively  ;  handed 
work.  (ish. 

ban'dit.  r.  t.  Tooutlaw;  ban-| 
ban'dit  ism  (-Yz’m).  n.  See-isM. 
ban'dit-ry.  n.  [bandit  -f-  -ry.) 
Ladronism  ;  organized  high¬ 
way  robbery. 


ban'dle  (  b&n'd’l),  n.  [Ir.  bann- 

lam/i  cubit,  fr.  bann  a  measure 
-f  lamh  hand,  arm.]  See  meas- 
i  RE. 

bandle  linen.  An  Irish  home¬ 
made  linen,  narrow  and  coarse, 
band'lese.  a.  See  -less.  — 

band'less-ly.  adv.  —  band'less 
ness,  n. 

band'let.  n.  =  bandelet. 
band  major.  =  bandmaster. 

||  ban'do  (biin'do),  n. ;  pi.  bax- 
DOS  (/■■'■  -doz;  S/>.  -do**)  :  It. 
bandi  (ban'de).  [Sp. or  It.  Cf. 
2d  ban.]  A  public  proclama¬ 
tion  :  —  used  with  reference  to 
Spanish  or  Italian  countries  or 
dependencies. 

ban'do-bust  (b  fi  n'd  C-b  C  s  t). 
Var.  of  bun  dobust. 

||  ban  do-’e  ris'mo  (ban'd6-la- 
res'mo),  n.  [A  Sp  formation, 
fr.  Sp.  bandolero  robber.]  High¬ 
way  robbery;  lndronism.  Phil. I. 
|l  ban  do-’e'ro  (-I5'r5),  v.  ;  /d. 
-bus  (-rfis).  [Sp.]  A  robber  or 
high  wnvnian. 

ban  do-lier'.  Var.  of  bando¬ 
leer. 

b&ndon.  +  abandon. 


ban'don.  n.  [OF.  bandon.  See 

abandon.]  Jurisdiction  or  con¬ 
trol  ;  disposal  ;  license.  Obs. 
ban-dore',  n.  (F.  bandeau.)  The 
veiled  headdress  worn  by 
widows.  Obs. 

band  plant  The  large  periwin¬ 
kle  (  Vinca  major).  Dial.  Eng. 
ban'drol,  ban'drole.  band'roil. 
Vars.  oi  banderole. 
bandroule.  j-  banderole. 

B.  S  Abbr.  a  Brnndy  and 
soda.  Colloq.  b  Brown  and 
Sharpe.  See  wire  gauge. 
band '-shaped  .  (-s  h  S  p  t'),  a. 
Narrowly  linear,  os  a  leaf, 
band  spectrum.  See  spectrum. 
band'ster  (b&nd'ster),  w.  [band 
-h -ster.)  One  who  binds  the 
sheaves  after  the  reapers.  Scot. 
v  Dial.  Eng. 

band'string  .  n.  One  of  a  pair 

of  lace  strings  used  to  tie  falling 
bands. 

ban  du'ri-on.  Obs.  pi.  of  ban¬ 
dore. 

II  ban  dur'rl  a  (biin-ddhr'rP-a), 
n.;  pi.-  bias  (-as).  [Sp.]  Music. 
A  bandore. 

band'work  .  n.  1.  AVork  done 


food,  fo~ot ;  out,  oil ;  chair  ;  go  ;  sing,  iqk  ;  then,  thin;  nature,  verdure  (250) ;  K  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144) ;  boN  ;  yet ;  zh  _  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Gcidi. 

Full  explanations  of  Abbreviations,  situs,  ete.,  Immediately  precede  the  Vocabulary. 
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BANKET 


ban'dy  (bSn'dl),  v.  i.  1.  To  bound  or  carom  like  a  ball 
that  is  struck.  Obs.  or  R. 

2.  To  contend,  as  at  some  game  iu  which  each  strives  to 
drive  the  ball  his  own  way. 

Fit  to  bandy  with  thy  lawless  sonB.  Shak. 

3.  To  join  together  ;  to  form  a  league  or  band.  Obs. 
ban'dy.  a.  1.  [See  band,  n.]  Striped  ;  marked  with  bands. 

2.  [See  bandy,  7t.]  Curved  laterally,  esp.  with  the  con¬ 
vex  side  outward  ;  as,  a  bandy  leg. 

ban'dy-ball'  (-b61')i  n •  The  game  of  bandy,  or  hockey  ; 
also,  the  ball  used  in  this  game, 
ban'dy-ban'dy,  n.  A  common  ringed  snake  ( Vermicella 
annulata)  of  Australia,  which,  though  poisonous,  has  too 
small  a  mouth  to  be  dangerous  to  man. 
ban'dy-leg  ged  (bSn'dT-lSg'Sd ;  -16gd'),  a.  Having  bandy 
legs. 

bane  (ban),  n.  [ME.  bane  destruction,  murderer,  AS.  bana 
murderer;  akin  to  Icel.  bani  death,  murderer,  OHG.  bana 
murder,  bano  murderer,  Goth,  banja  stroke,  wound,  Gr. 

murderer,  <t>ovo<;  murder,  Olr.  bath  death,  benim  I 
strike.]  1.  One  who  has  killed  another,  or  a  thing  that 
has  caused  a  death  ;  a  slayer  or  murderer.  Obs. 

2.  That  which  destroys  life,  esp.  deadly  poison.  Obs.  ex¬ 
cept  in  combination ,  as  in  ratsbane,  hen  bane,  etc. 

3.  Destruction  ;  murder  ;  death.  Obs. 

The  cup  of  deception  spiced  and  tempered  to  their  bane.  Milton. 
4  Any  cause  of  ruin,  or  of  lasting  injury  ;  fatal  mischief  ; 
ruin  ;  harm  ;  woe. 

Money,  thou  bane  of  bliBS,  and  source  of  woe.  Herbert. 
5.  The  disease  in  sheep  commonly  termed  the  rot. 

Syn.—  Poison,  ruin,  destruction,  injury,  pest, 
bane,  v.  t.  1.  To  kill.  Obs. 

2.  To  do  injury  to ;  —  lit.  or  fig.  Obsoles. 

For  what  shall  heal,  when  holy  water  banes  ?  Keble. 
bane'ber-ry  (-bgr-T),  n.;  pi.  -ries  (-iz).  The  acrid  poison¬ 
ous  berry  of  any  ranunculaceous  plant  of  the  genus  Actuea  ; 
also,  the  plant  itself.  See  Actaia. 
bane'ful  (-fdbl),  a.  Having  poisonous  qualities  ;  deadly  ; 
destructive  ;  injurious  ;  noxious;  pernicious.  “ Baneful 
hemlock.”  Garth.  “  Banejid  wrath.”  Chapman. 

Syn.  —  See  pernicious. 

bane'ful-ly,  r/c/v. —bane'ful  ness,  n. 
bane'wort'  (-wfirt'J,  n.  a  The  plant  belladonna,  b  The 
lesser  spearwort  ( Ranunculus fiammula).  Eng. 
bang  (b&ng),  v.  t.  ;  banged  (bifngd)  ;  bang'ing.  [Icel. 
banga  to  hammer  ;  akin  to  Dan.  banke  to  beat,  Sw.  bfingas 
to  be  impetuous,  G.  bengel  club,  clapper  of  a  bell.]  1.  To 
beat  or  thump  with  a  resounding  blow  ;  to  strike  in  such  a 
way  as  to  make  a  loud  noise  ;  as,  to  bang  a  drum  or  a  piano  ; 
to  bang  a  door  (against  the  doorpost  or  casing)  in  shutting  it. 

2.  To  beat,  as  with  a  club  ;  to  thrash  ;  drub ;  —  lit.  or  fig. 

The  desperate  tempest  hath  so  banned  the  Turks.  .  Shak. 

3.  To  make  or  indicate  by  banging  or  with  a  bang. 

That  stuttering  kitchen  clock  banged  out  twelve.  Scribner's  Mag. 

4.  To  beat ;  excel  ;  surpass.  Slang  or  Dial.  J.  C.  Harris. 
bang,  v.  i.  1.  To  strike  noisily  or  violently  ;  to  make  a 

loud  noise  as  if  by  striking;  as,  the  shutter  banged  and 
waked  me;  he  was  banging  on  the  piano ;  the  gun  banged. 
I  could  see  the  brass  glisten  on  the  tiller  as  it  banged  about. 

Stevenson. 

2  To  move  with  a  spring  or  bound  ;  to  bounce.  Colloq. 
“  Up  he  banged."  H.  Macneill. 

bang,  n.  1.  A  resounding  blow  ;  a  thump  ;  a  whack. 

Many  a  stiff  thwack,  many  a  bang.  Hudibras . 

2.  A  beating  ;  a  drubbing  ;  defeat.  Obs.  or  Dial. 

3.  A  sudden  loud  noise  such  as  is  produced  by  a  heavy 
blow  or  an  explosion. 

With  bangs  and  thwacks  of  driving  belts  and  nails.  Frere. 

4.  Sudden  forceful  movement ;  dash  ;  bounce  ;  go.  Colloq. 
bang,  adv.  With  a  violent  blow,  clap,  or  explosive  noise  ; 

also,  all  of  a  sudden  ;  bounce.  Colloq. 
bang,  v.  t.  To  cut  squarely  or  evenly  across,  as  the  tail  of 
a  horse,  or  the  forelock  of  a  human  being. 

llis  hair  banged  even  with  his  eyebrows.  Century  Mag. 
bang,  n.  The  front  hair,  or  a  portion  of  it,  cut  short  and 
even  and  worn  hanging  down  over  the  forehead. 

His  hair  cut  in  front  like  a  young  lady’s  bang.  W.  D.  Howells. 
bang.  7i.  A  West  Indian  sardine  (Sardinella  pseudo- 
hispanica). 

ban'ga  low  (bSq'gd-lo),  n.  [Native  name.]  Either  of  the 
two  palms  Ptychosperma  elegans  and  P  junninghamii . 
They  are  graceful  trees  with  pinnate  leaves,  and  are  both 
in  cultivation.  The  center  or  “heart”  of  the  former  is 
used  as  a  food  by  the  natives.  Australia. 
bang'er  (bSng'er),  n.  One  that  bangs ;  specif.  :  a  A  big 
story ;  a  whopper.  Slang,  b  A  thick  clublike  cane. 
College  Slang ,  U.  S. 

ban'gle  (bSq'g’l),  n.  [Hind,  bangri  bracelet,  bangle.]  An 
ornamental  circlet,  of  glass,  gold,  silver,  or  other  material, 
worn  by  women  in  India  and  Africa,  and  in  some  other 
countries,  upon  the  wrist  or  ankle ;  a  ring  bracelet.  — 
ban'gled  (bXq'g’ld),  ».  a. 
bangle  ear.  A  horsed  ear  that  droops. 

Ban  go'ri-an  (bSq-go'rt-Gii),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  Ban¬ 
gor  ;  ns.  the  Bangorian  Controversy,  in  English  church  history, 
a  violent  controversy  lasting  for  several  years,  which  was  started 
in  1717  by  Benjamin  Ilondly,  Bishop  of  Bangor,  W'ales,  who,  in 
a  sermon  on  the  text,  “  My  kingdom  is  not  of  this  world,"  at¬ 
tacked  the  divine  authority  of  the  clergy.  He  denied  the  power 
of  the  church  over  the  conscience  and  its  right  to  determine  the 
condition  of  men  in  respect  to  the  favor  of  God. 
bang'tail'  (bSng'taF),  n.  A  horse’s  tail  that  is  banged. — 
bang'tailed  (  tald'),  a. 

bangtail  muster.  A  round-up  of  cattle  for  counting.  To 
distinguish  those  that  have  been  counted,  the  tuft’  at  the 
end  of  the  tail  is  banged,  or  cut  straight  across.  Australia. 


ban 'lan  (bSu'yan),  72.  [Ult.  fr.  Skr.  vanij  merchant.]  1. 
One  of  a  caste  of  Hindu  merchants  and  traders  who 
abstain  from  meat ;  a  banya ;  in  Bengal,  generally,  a  sir- 
car  in  the  service  of  a  European. 

2.  A  loose  woolen  shirt,  gown,  or  jacket  worn  in  India  ;  — 
from  its  resemblance  to  the  body  garment  of  the  banians. 

3.  Bot.  —  BANYAN. 

banian  day.  Raul.  Orig.,  a  day  in  which  no  meat  was 
served  out  to  sailors,  probably  so  called  in  allusion  to  the 
banians’  abstinence  from  flesh  ;  now,  a  day  when  the  food 
is  thought  poor.  Written  also  banyan  day. 
banian  hospital.  A  hospital  for  animals, 
ban'ish  (b&n'Tsh),  v.  t.  ;  ban'ished  (-Tsht) ;  ban'ish-ing. 
[OF.  banir ,  F.  bannir ,  LL.  bannire ,  fr.  OHG.  batman  to 
summon,  fr.  ban  ban.  See  ban  an  edict;  2d  -ish.]  1.  To 
put  under  the  ban  ;  to  outlaw.  Obs.  or  Hist. 

2.  To  condemn  to  leave  a  country  by  sovereign  authority. 

“We  batiish  you  our  territories.”  Shak. 

3.  To  drive  out  from  a  home,  a  wonted  place,  or  the  like ; 
—  often  used  with  from  or  out  of. 

How  the  ancient  Celtic  tongue  came  to  be  banished.  Blair. 
4  To  drive  away  ;  to  compel  to  depart ;  to  expel ;  dismiss. 
“  Banish  all  offense.”  Shak. 

5.  To  clear  or  free  (from  or  of) ;  to  empty.  Obs. 

Syn.  —  Banish,  exile,  transport,  expel  agree  in  the  idea 
of  enforced  removal.  To  be  banished  is  to  be  compelled, 
by  public  edict  or  sentence,  to  leave  a  country  (which  may 
or  may  not  be  one’s  own)  either  permanently  or  for  a  fixed 
time,  and  with  or  without  restriction  to  a  given  place. 
Exile  differs  from  banishment  in  applying  to  removal  under 
constraint  from  one’s  own  country  only ;  in  admitting 
compulsion  of  circumstances  as  well  as  formal  sentence 
or  decree  ;  and  in  emphasizing  the  element  of  enforced 
absence  rather  than  the  expulsion  itself.  Thus,  Russians 
and  foreigners  alike  may  be  banished,  but  only  Russians 
exiled  to  Siberia;  Dante  was  banished  from  his  native 
Florence,  and  spent  his  later  years  in  exile.  Exile  is  also 
loosely  used  for  prolonged  but  voluntary  absence  from  one’s 
native  land  in  the  fulfillment  of  some  purpose  :  as,  “  That 
voluntary  exile  of  so  many  years  which  is  sucn  a  curious 
element  in  Ibsen’s  biography  ”  ( E .  W.  (fosse).  Transport. 
as  here  compared,  refers  specifically  to  the  banishment  of 
convicts,  usually  to  a  penal  colony.  To  expel  is  to  eject 
or  banish  summarily  or  authoritatively,  commonly  under 
circumstances  of  disgrace ;  it  applies  to  ejection  from  in¬ 
stitutions  or  societies,  as  well  as  from  a  place  or  country  ; 
as,  to  be  expelled  from  college,  from  a  club.  See  commit. 
ban'ish-ment  (-ment),  n.  [Cf.  F.  bannissement.]  Act  of 
banishing,  or  state  of  being  banished. 

Syn.  —  Expatriation,  ostracism,  expulsion, 
proscription,  exile,  outlawry 
ban'is-ter  (b&n'Ys-ter),  n.  [Corrupt,  fr.  bal¬ 
uster.]  A  baluster;  pi.,  the  balustrade  of  a 
staircase. 

ban'jo  (bXn'jo),  n.  ;  pi.  -jos  (-joz).  [Formerly 
also  banjore ,  banjer ;  corrupt,  fr.  bandore , 
through  negro  slave  pronunciation.]  1.  A 
stringed  musical  instrument  having  a  neck  like 
a  guitar  and  a  body  like  a  tambourine.  It  has 
five  strings,  which  are  plucked  with  the  fingers 
or  with  a  plectrum. 

2.  A  banjo  frame.  . 

3.  A  banjo  signal.  ^  l]  \ 

banjo  frame.  Shipbuilding.  A  metal  frame  \ 

in  the  stern  of  a  vessel  used  to  hoist  or  lower  *•*  \U  f 
an  auxiliary  screw  propeller.  / 

ban  Jo-rlne'  (b&n'jo-ren'),  n.  [From  banjore 
banjo.  See  banjo.]  Music.  A  kind  of  banjo, 
with  a  short  neck,  tuned  a  fourth  higher  than  Banjo, 
the  common  banjo  ;  —  popularly  so  called, 
banjo  signal  Railroads.  A  signal  apparatus  having  a  cir¬ 
cular  box,  with  a  glass  window,  in  which  a 
red  disk  appears  as  the  danger  signal, 
bank  (bSrjk),  n.  [ME.  banke ;  akin  to  E. 
bench ,  and  prob.  of  Scand.  origin  ;  cf.  Icel. 
bakki.  See  bench.]  1.  A  mound,  pile,  or 
ridge  of  earth  raised  above  the  surround¬ 
ing  level  ;  hence,  anything  shaped  like  a 
mound  or  ridge  of  earth ;  as,  a  bank  of 
clouds ;  a  bank  of  snow. 

2.  An  elevation  or  hill.  Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 

3.  An  elevation,  or  rising  ground,  under 
the  sea ;  a  shoal,  shelf,  or  shallow  ;  as,  the 
banks  of  Newfoundland.  See  shoal. 

4.  A  steep  acclivity  or  slope,  as  of  a  hill, 
the  side  of  a  ravine,  etc. 

5.  The  margin  of  a  watercourse ;  the  ris¬ 
ing  ground  bordering  a  lake,  river,  or  sea, 
or  forming  the  edge  of  a  cutting,  or  other  hollow. 

Tiber  trembled  underneath  her  banks.  Shak. 

6.  Mining,  a  The  face  of  coal  being  worked,  b  A  de¬ 
posit  of  ore  or  coal  worked  by  excavations  above  water 
level,  c  The  ground  at  the  top  of  a  shaft ;  as,  the  cost 
of  an  ore  on  the  bank. 

7  The  cushion  of  a  billiard  table. 

Syn.  — Edge,  marge,  margin,  beach,  strand.  See  shore. 
The  Bank.  =  Bankside,  of  London.  06a*. —  from  bank  to 
bank  Mining,  from  the  time  when  a  miner  descends  into 
the  shaft  till  his  return  to  the  surface.  Eng. 
bank,  v.  t. ;  banked  (bSqkt) ;  bank'ing.  1.  To  raise  or  form 
a  bank  or  mound  about ;  to  inclose,  confine,  defend,  or 
fortify  with  a  bank;  to  embank.  “ Banked  well  with 
earth.”  Holland. 

2  To  heap  or  pile  up  ;  as,  to  bank  sand. 

3.  To  pass  by  the  banks  of.  Obs.  Shak. 

4.  Billiards  <£*  Pool.  To  drive  (a  ball)  to  the  bank  or 
cushion  ;  specif.,  to  pocket  (the  object  ball)  by  playing  it 


Top  of  Banjo 
Signal. 


against  a  cushion  or  cushions  so  that  it  rebounds.  into  a 
pocket ;  to  double. 

6.  To  group  in  a  bank ;  as,  the  transformers  were  banked. 
to  bank,  or  bank  up,  a  lire,  to  cover  the  coals  or  embers  with 
ashes  or  cinders,  thus  keeping  the  fire  low  but  alive, 
bank  (b£ijk),  V.  i.  1.  To  be  situated  upon  a  bank.  Obs. 

2.  To  rise  in  a  bank  or  banks ;  to  lie  in  banks,  as  clouds ; 
—  often  with  up. 

3.  To  swing  so  far  as  to  strike  against  a  banking  pin  ;  — 
said  of  the  lever  of  a  lever  escapement  in  a  watch  or  clock. 

4.  To  come  to  rest  by  the  bank  of  a  river,  etc.,  as  ducks, 
bank,  n.  [Prob.  fr.  F.  banc,  of  G.  origin,  and  akin  to  E. 

bench.  See  bench.]  1.  A  long  seat  or  bench ;  a  stage  or 
platform.  Obs. 

2.  A  bench  for  rowers  in  a  galley  ;  also,  a  tier  of  oars. 
Placed  on  their  banks,  the  lusty  Trojans  sweep 

Neptune’s  smooth  face,  and  cleave  the  yielding  deep.  Waller. 

3.  Law.  The  bench  or  seat  on  which  the  judges  sit ;  —  chief¬ 
ly  used,  as  implying  the  full  court,  in  in  bank.  See  banc. 

4.  Music.  A  tier  or  row  of  keys  belonging  to  a  keyboard, 
as  in  an  organ. 

5.  A  group  or  series  of  objects  arranged  near  together  ;  as, 
a  bank  of  electric  lamps,  etc. 

6.  In  various  trades,  a  table,  bench,  or  shelf,  as  in  a  com¬ 
posing  room  to  hold  matter  on  galleys,  or  in  a  pressroom 
to  receive  the  sheets  before  or  after  printing. 

7-  A  creel  to  hold  rows  of  bobbins, 
bank.  u.  [F.  banque,  It.  banca,  orig.  bench,  table,  counter, 
of  G.  origin,  and  akin  to  E.  bench  ;  cf.  G.  bank  bench.  See 
bench;  cf.  banco.]  1.  Orig.,  the  table,  counter,  or  place 
of  business  of  a  money  changer  ;  now,  the  building  or  of¬ 
fice  used  for  banking  purposes. 

2.  A  sum  of  money,  esp.  a  fund  from  deposits  or  contribu¬ 
tions,  to  be  used  in  transacting  business  ;  a  joint  stock  or 
capital.  Obs.  or  Hist. 

3.  Gaming.  The  sum  of  money  or  the  checks  which  the 
dealer  or  banker  has  as  a  fund,  from  which  to  draw  his 
stakes  and  pay  his  losses. 

4.  In  certain  games,  as  dominoes,  a  fund  of  pieceo  from 
which  the  players  are  allowed  to  draw. 

5-  An  establishment  for  the  custody,  loan,  exchange,  or 
issue  of  money,  and  for  facilitating  the  transmission  of 
funds  by  drafts  or  bills  of  exchange  ;  an  institution  incor¬ 
porated  for  performing  one  or  more  of  such  functions,  or 
the  stockholders  (or  their  representatives,  the  directors), 
acting  in  their  corporate  capacity. 

bank  of  deposit,  a  bank  which  receives  money  for  safekeep¬ 
ing.  —  b.  of  issue,  or  circulation,  a  bank  which  issues  its  own 
notes  payable  to  bearer.  —  B.  Royal.  —  Kino’s  Bench.  Obs. 
bank.  v.  i.  1.  To  keep  a  bank  ;  to  do  business  as  a  banker. 

2.  To  deposit  money  in  a  bank  ;  to  have  an  account  with  a 
bank  or  banker. 

3.  Gaming.  To  make  a  bank.  See  bank,  n.,  3. 

4  To  wager  ;  to  rely  ;  —  with  on  ;  as,  to  bank  on  a  per¬ 
son’s  honesty.  Colloq. 

6.  To  fail ;  to  become  bankrupt.  Dial.  Eng. 
bank,  v.  t.  To  deposit  in  a  bank ;  also,  to  exchange  for 
current  money. 

bank'a  ble  (bSqk'd-b’l),  a.  Receivable  as  good  at  a  bank, 
bank  annuities.  The  class  of  British  government  funds 
often  called  consols  ;  —  the  legal  name, 
bank  bill  1.  In  the  United  States,  and  sometimes  in  the 
English  provinces  (formerly  generally  in  England),  a  bank 
note  (which  see). 

2.  In  general,  a  bill  of  exchange  issued  or  accepted  by  a 
bank,  usually  one  drawn  by  one  bank  upon  another. 

3.  a  An  obsolete  form  of  Bank  of  England  note,  called  in 
full,  sealed  bank  bill,  b  Short  for  bank  post  bill.  Eng. 

bank  book  The  depositor’s  book  in  which  a  bank  enters 
the  debits  and  credits  of  his  account, 
bank  circulation  Specif. :  The  receipts,  which  circulated 
as  currency,  issued  by  the  Bank  of  England  to  contribu¬ 
tors  to  a  government  loan  in  1751. 

bank  discount.  A  sum  equal  to  the  interest  at  a  given 
rate  on  the  principal  (face)  of  a  bill  or  note  from  the  time 
of  discounting  until  it  becomes  due. 
banked  (b£qkt),  a.  Having  a  bank  or  banks,  as  of  oars  oi 
keys ;  as,  a  double-6a7iA\?f/  boat, 
bank'er  (bSqk'er),  n.  1.  A  vessel  employed  in  the  cod 
fishery  on  the  banks  of  Newfoundland.  J.  Q.  Adams. 

2.  A  ditcher  ;  a  drain  digger.  Dial.  Eng. 

3.  Hunting.  A  horse  trained  to  jump  on  and  off  field  banks 
too  large  to  be  cleared.  Eng. 

4  A  river  full  to  the  top  of  the  banks.  Australia. 

5.  A  stone  or  a  wooden  bench  or  support  on  which  sculp¬ 
tors,  masons,  or  bricklayers  shape  or  gauge  their  material. 

bank'er,  72.  [OF.  banquier ,  fr.  banc  bench.  See  bank 
bench.]  A  covering,  as  of  tapestry,  for  a  bench,  chair,  etc. 
bank'er,  n.  [Cf.  F.  banquier.']  1.  One  (either  a  person  or 
a  corporation)  who  conducts  the  business  of  banking  ;  one 
who,  individually,  or  as  a  member  of  a  company,  keeps 
an  establishment  for  the  deposit  or  loan  of  money,  or  for 
traffic  in  money,  bills  of  exchange,  etc.  See  banking. 

2.  Gaming.  One  who  keeps  the  bank. 

3.  A  card  game  in  which  the  banker  divides  the  pack  into 
a  number  of  piles,  placed  face  downward,  each  of  the 
punters  betting  on  the  chance  that  the  card  on  the  bottom 
of  his  chosen  pile  is  higher  than  the  card  at  the  bottom  of 
the  pile  left  to  the  banker.  Eng. 

ban'ker-a  (b&q'ker-a),  n.  [Prob.  native  name.]  A  stone 
curlew  (( Edicnemus  dominicensis)  of  San  Domingo,  often 
domesticated  by  the  natives. 

ban  ket'  (b5i)-kSt/),  n.  [D.  banket  a  kind  of  confection¬ 
ery  ;  prob.  named  from  some  resemblance.]  A  gold-bear¬ 
ing  conglomerate,  or  pudding  stone.  Transvaal. 


by  people  in  bands  ;  cooperative 

work.  Rare. 

2.  Lace  Making.  =  filling  e. 
ban'dy-man  (b&n'dY-mtfn),  n. 
A  driver  of  a  bandy.  India. 
bane.  Var.  of  bain  ;  dial.  var. 

of  B.UVN,  BONE. 

bane.  *f*  ban  ;  obs.  sing,  of 

BANNS. 

Ba-ne'a  (bd-ne'd),  n.  D.  Bib. 
Ba-ne'as  (-ds),  n.  D.  Bib. 
banefire.  bonfire. 
banere.  +  banner. 
banerere.  +  bannerer. 
bang.  Var.  of  bhang. 
bang  a' (biing-a'),  a.  [Tag.]  A 
large  spherical  water  jar  made 
of  baked  clay.  Phil.  I. 
ban'ga  (b&ij'gd).  n.  [Austra¬ 
lian.]  An  Australian  cycada- 
eeous  plant  ( Macrozanna  mi- 


uelii).  Its  large  conelike  fruit 

as  orange-red  seeds,  which  are 
baked  and  eaten  by  the  natives, 
bang  al'ay  (bttng/hl'T),  t>.  [Na¬ 
tive  name  ]  Bastard  mahogany 
( Eucalyptusbotryoides)  of  Aus¬ 
tralia. 

bang  beggar.  A  constable,  par¬ 
ish  officer,  or  beadle ;  also,  a 
stout  staff.  Dial.  Eng. 
bangd.  Banged.  Ret'.  Sp. 
bange  <  banj),  //.  [Cf.  F.  baigner 
to  bathe.]  A  fine,  light  rain. 
Dial.  Eng. 
bangs.  ^  BTIANG. 

Hban'ghy,  ban'gy  (bttp'gY),  ?i 
[Hind,  bahahgi.)  India.  1.  A 
kind  of  shoulder  yoke  for  carry¬ 
ing  loads  :  also,  the  yoke  with 
its  pair  of  suspended  boxes  or 
baskets.  Yule. 


2.  A  parcel  post alluding  to 

the  way  in  which  the  mail  was 
formerly  carried, 
banghy  post  =  bangiiy,  2. 
bang'ing.  /*.  a.  Huge.  Collog. 
bang'le  (bftng'’l  ;  bang'M),  r.  t. 
[From  1st  banc;.]  Obs.  or  Dial. 

1.  To  waste  by  little  and  little  ; 
to  fritter  (nwav ). 

2.  To  hang  loosely  ;  to  flap, 
bang'le  (bfing'’l  :  bAng'’!),  v. 

1.  < tbs.  or  Dial.  1.  Ot  hawks, 
to  fly  about  aimlessly  or  fruit¬ 
lessly,  instead  of  properly  at¬ 
tacking  the  quarry  :  hence,  to 
roam  about  aimlessly  ;  —  chiefly 
used  in  p.  pr.,  bang^ling  (-ling). 

2.  To  hang  loosely  ;  to  droop 
over  :  to  flap. 

ban'gled  (bki)'g’ld).o.  Having, 
or  furnished  with,  bangles. 


bang'ling.  n.  Wrangling ; 

squabbling.  Obs. 
bangs'ring/  (b  ft  n  g  z'  rY  ng/). 
Var.  of  banxrino. 
bang'ster  (hang'st?r),  n.  [bang 
+  -der.)  A  bully  ;  braggart  ; 
also,  a  winner  ;  a’victor.  Obs. 
or  Dial.  [Dial.  Eng.  \ 

bang'straw7.  n.  A  thresher.  | 
bangue.  bang,  bhang. 
bang'-up7.  a.  [Cf.  dial,  bang  to 
beat,  overcome,  surpass,  banging 
large,  huge.]  Excelling  in  qual¬ 
ity  ;  first-rate  ;  fine.  Slang. 
bang'y  (b&ng'Y).  Var.  of 
BANGH  Y. 

Ba'ni  ( ba'nT),  n.  Bib. 
bania.  Var.  of  baniya. 
banian  tree  =  banyan. 
Ba'nid  (ha'nld).  Bib.  Tbony.I 
ban'ie  (han't).  Scot.  var.  of| 


Ban'i-nu  (bttn'T-nQ).  D.  Bib. 
banio.  +  bagnio.  [ishes.  I 
ban'ish-er.  n.  One  that  ban- 1 
ban'isht.  Banished.  Ref.  Sp. 
ban'i-ya  ( bfin'T-yii),  n.  sing. 6r pi. 
[1  lind. bangd.)  =  banian,  n.,  1. 
tanjara.  brin.jarry. 
ban  jeau-rine'  ( bftn'jfi-ren' ). 

Var.  of  BANJOR1NB. 
ban'Jo-i8t,  n.  See-iST. 
bank  ±  bhang. 
bank  Abbr.  Banking, 
ban'ka  Var.  of  banca. 
bank'a-bl.  Bankable.  Ref.  Sp. 
Ban'ka.  or  Ban'ca.  tin  (bftq'- 
k«).  Tin  from  the  island  of 
Banka,  prized  for  its  purity, 
bankat.  +  banquet.  [U.  S.  | 
bank  beaver.  The  otter.  Local,  \ 
bank  cod  See  <  "i- 
bank  court.  Eng  a  The  weekly 


meeting  of  the  officers  of  a  bank, 
b  The  general  court  of  owners, 
bank  credit.  =  cash  credit. 
bank  cress,  a  Hedge  mustard, 
b  The  yellow  cress  Barbarea 
rsecox. 

ank  draft.  A  draft  drawn  or 
accepted  by  a  bank,  esp.  one 
drawn  by  one  bank  on  another, 
ban'ken  veldt  ( biiij'k^n  v??lt). 
I).6a7i/  bank  -f  veld, field, coun¬ 
try.]  Terrace  lands.  Transvaal. 
banker  block.  Stonecutting.  A 
block  used  as  a  banker, 
bank'er  dom,  n.  See  -dom. 
bank'er-ess.  u.  See -ess. 
Banker  Poet.  Samuel  Rogers  j 
also,-  Edmund  Clarence  8ted- 
man  ;  — a  name  alluding  to  the 
business  of  these  men. 
bankerupt.  d*  bankrupt. 


ale,  senate,  care,  am,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofa  ;  eve,  event,  find,  recent,  maker ;  Ice,  Ill ;  old,  Sbey,  orb,  5dd,  s&ft,  connect ;  use,  unite,  urn,  up  circus,  menu  ; 

||  Foreign  Word.  Obsolete  Variant  of.  +  combined  with.  =  equals. 
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bank'ing  (bSnk'Tng),  n.  The  business  of  a  bank  or  of  a 
banker.  The  business  of  banking  originally  was  that  of 
money  changing;  at  present  banking,  in  general,  consists  in 
taking  money  on  deposit  subject  to  check  or  draft,  loaning 
money,  as  by  discounting  notes  and  bills,  issuing  drafts, 
and  any  other  associated  form  of  general  dealing  in  money 
or  credit.  One  or  more  of  these  operations  if  carried  on 
with  the  public  in  general  may  be  construed  as  hanking. 
banking  doctrine  or  principle.  See  currency  doctrine. 

bank'ing,  p.  a.  That  makes  or  serves  as  a  bank  or  stop, 
banking  file.  See  file,  tool.  —  b.  pin,  Horol .,  a  pin  against 
which  a  lever  strikes,  to  limit  its  motion.  — b.  screw,  an  ad¬ 
justable  screw  in  the  chronometer  escapement,  which  reg¬ 
ulates  the  locking  movement.  —  b.  stud.  =  banking  pin.  — 
b.  wax.  =  WALLING  WAX. 

bank  money  1.  See  banco,  money. 

2-  a  Money  in  the  bank,  b  The  equivalent  of  money  as  a 
medium  of  exchange  constituted  by  checks,  drafts,  or 
bank  credits  other  than  bank  notes.  Cf.  currency. 

bank  note.  1.  A  promissory  note  issued  by  a  bank  or 
banking  company:  formerly,  one  payable  to  a  specified 
person  at  a  fixed  date  (now  called  a  bank  bill)  j  now,  one 
payable  to  bearer  on  demand,  and  intended  to  circulate  as 
money  (often  called  a  bank  bill  in  the  United  States).  In 
England,  specif.,  a  Bank  of  England  note. 

2.  A  promissory  note  payable  at  a  bank.  Rare. 

bank  paper.  Bank  notes  (collectively);  also,  bankable 
commercial  paper,  as  drafts  or  bills  accepted  by  a  bank, 
or  notes  good  enough  to  be  discounted  at  a  bank. 

bank  post  bill.  A  bill  of  the  Bank  of  England  payable 
seven  or  sixty  days  after  sight,  used  in  transmitting  funds. 

bank  rate.  The  discount  rate  fixed  by  a  bank  or  banks,  as 
by  the  Bank  of  England,  the  Bank  of  France,  etc. 

bank'rupt  (b&qk'rupt),  n.  [F.  banqueroute ,  fr.  It.  banca- 
rotta  bankruptcy ;  banca  bank  (fr.  OHG.  banch  bench,  G. 
bank)  -f- rotta  broken,  fr.  L.  rupta ,  fern.  p.  p.  of  rumpere 
to  break.  At  Florence,  it  is  said,  the  bankrupt  had  his 
bench  (i.  e.,  money  table)  broken.  See  5th  bank  ;  rup¬ 
ture,  rc.]  1.  Bankruptcy.  Obs. 

2.  Any  person  whose  property  becomes  liable  to  adminis¬ 
tration  under  the  bankrupt  laws.  Under  the  first  bankrupt 
laws  (which  were  directed  against  fraudulent  traders)  the 
bankrupt  was  a  criminal ;  but,  with  the  amelioration  and 
extension  of  these  laws,  the  bankrupt  is  any  person  who  is 
insolvent  or  has  done  any  of  the  acts  (called  acts  of  bank¬ 
ruptcy)  which  the  law  provides  shall  entitle  his  creditors 
to  have  his  estate  administered  for  their  benefit,  such  as 
the  making  of  a  general  assignment,  the  making  of  a  trans¬ 
fer  of  his  property  actually  or  constructively  fraudulent, 
etc.  In  England  the  bankruptcy  laws  began  with  the  act 
of  34  &  35  Henry  VIII.  c.  4;  and  the  principal  act  now  in 
force  is  4  &  5  Geo.  5,  c.  59  (Aug.  10, 1914).  In  the  United 
States  national  bankruptcy  acts  were  passed  in  1800,  1841, 
1867,  and  1898,  of  which  only  the  last  with  its  amendments 
is  now  in  force.  Specific  senses  of  bankrupt  referring  to 
these  laws  are  : 

3.  A  trader  who  secretes  himself,  or  does  certain  other  acts 
tending  to  defraud  his  creditors.  Obs.  or  Hut.  B/ackstojie. 

4.  Loosely,  a  trader  or  any  debtor  who  became  a  refugee 
to  escape  his  creditors  or  the  laws  against  debtors.  Obs. 

5.  A  trader  or  any  person  who  becomes  unable  to  pay  his 
debts;  an  insolvent  trader  ;  an  insolvent  person. 

6.  Technically,  a  person  who  has  on  the  petition  of  his 
creditors  or  on  his  own  petition  been  judicially  declared  to 
be  subject  to  have  his  estate  administered  under  the  bank¬ 
rupt  laws  for  the  benefit  of  his  creditors.  In  England,  un¬ 
til  the  year  1861,  none  but  a  “  trader  ”  could  be  made  a 
bankrupt ;  a  nontrader  failing  to  meet  his  liabilities  being 
an  insolvent.  But  this  distinction  was  abolished  by  the 
Bankruptcy  Act  of  1861.  In  the  United  States  in  the  na¬ 
tional  acts  of  1841  and  1867  bankrupt  was  applied  to  others 
besides  those  engaged  in  trade.  Cf.  insolvent. 

bank'rupt,  a.  1.  Being  a  bankrupt  or  in  a  condition  of 
bankruptcy  ;  unable  to  pay,  or  legally  discharged  from  pay¬ 
ing,  one’s  debts  ;  as,  a  bankrupt  merchant. 

2.  Destitute  of,  or  wholly  wanting  (something  once  pos¬ 
sessed,  or  something  one  should  possess). 

3.  Relating  to  bankrupts  or  bankruptcy. 

bankrupt,  or  bankruptcy,  law,  a  law  regulating  the  subject 
of  bankruptcy.  Modern  bankrupt  laws  are  of  a  civil  na¬ 
ture  and  have  the  double  object  of  protecting  the  creditors 
and  of  conferring  on  the  debtor  security  of  person  and  an 
ultimate  discharge  from 
his  bona  fide  debts.  Cf. 
insolvent.- 

bank'rupt,  v.  t. ;  bank'- 
rupt-ed;  bank'rupt-ing. 

To  make  bankrupt ;  to 
bring  financial  ruin  upon  ; 
to  impoverish, 
bank'rupt  cy  (-sT),  n.  ;  pi. 

-cies  (-si z).  1.  State  of 

being  actually  or  legally  bankrupt; 
a  becoming  bankrupt. 

2.  Complete  loss;  —  followed  by  of. 

Syn.—  See  failure. 

bank  shot  Billiards  <£•  Pool,  a  A 
shot  in  which  the  cue  ball  strikes 
the  bank  before  hitting  a  ball,  b 
A  shot  in  which  the  object  ball  is 
first  driven  against  the  bank. 

Bank'si-a(b5qk'sT-d),ft.  [NL., after 
Sir  Joseph  Banks,  English  natural¬ 
ist.]  1.  Bot.  Syn.  of  Sirmuellera. 

2  [/.  c.]  Hort.  Any  plant  of  the  Banksia. 


J. 

Bank  Swallow, 
at  entrance  of 
its  nest.  (£) 


genus  Sirmuellera,  of  handsome  Australasian  evergreen 
trees  and  shrubs,  called  also  Australian  honeysuckles. 
bank'slde'  (bSqk'sid'),  n.  1.  The  slope  of  a  bank,  esp. 
of  the  bank  of  a  stream. 

2.  \_cap.~\  The  bank  of  the  Thames  at  Southwark,  between 
Blackfriars  and  Waterloo  bridges,  opposite  the  old  city  of 
London. 

bank'-sid  ed  (-sid'Sd;  -id;  7),  a.  Naut.  Having  sides  in¬ 
clining  inwards,  as  a  ship ;  —  opposed  to  wall-sided. 
bank  Statement.  A  statement  showing  the  condition  of 
a  bank  or  banks  ;  usually,  such  a  statement  issued  weekly 
by  a  clearing  house,  showing  the  average  deposits,  loans, 
specie,  legal-tender  circulation,  reserve,  and  surplus, 
bank  swallow  A  small  American  and  European  swallow 
( Riparia  riparia)  that  nests  in  a  hole  made 
by  it  in  a  bank.  In  England  usually  called 
sand  martin. 

ban'ner  (bSn'er),  n.  [ME.  banere,  OF.  ba- 
niere ,  F.  banniere ,  bandiere,  LL.  baneria, 
banderia,  fr.  bandum  banner  (more  or  less 
confused  with  bannum  ;  cf.  ban)  ;  cf .  Goth. 
bandwa ,  bandwo,  a  sign.  Cf.  band,  a  com¬ 
pany.]  1.  A  piece  of  cloth  attached  by  its  V  \ 
edge,  originally  on  the  side,  to  a  pole  or  staff  \ 
and  used  as  a  standard  by  a  king,  a  feudal  > 
lord,  a  knight,  or  the  like,* and  as*the  rally-  [a 
ing  point  for  his  men  in  battle. 

Hang  out  our  banners  on  the  outward  walls. 

.SV \ak. 

Now  used  chiefly  historically  or  figurative¬ 
ly  in  this  sense, as  for  a  nation’s  flag,  or  the 
protection  symbolized  by  it. 

And  the  Btar-spangled  banner ,  O  long  may  it  wave 
O’er  the  land  of  the  free  and  the  home  of  the  brave!  F.  S.  Key. 

2.  Specif.:  Her.  A  quadrangular  piece  of 
cloth  bearing  the  arms  of  a  person. 

3.  An  ensign  or  flag  displaying,  as  in  a 
procession,  some  distinctive,  symbolic,  or 
other  device  or  motto  borne  upon  it ; 
specif.,  such  an  ensign  or  flag  extended 
on  a  crosspiece,  in  a  frame,  or  between 
poles.  Also  used  fig. 

4.  The  body  of  men  that  follow  a  banner. 

Obs.  or  Hist. 

5.  Bot.  The  upper  petal  of  a  papiliona¬ 
ceous  flower  ;  the  vexillum,  or  standard. 

6  a  One  of  the  eight  divisions  of  the  Banner,  2. 
Manchu  army,  each  having  its  peculiar  banner,  b  A  mili¬ 
tary  subdivision  of  Mongolian  tribes. 

7.  Railroads.  A  form  of  switch  target;  hence,  a  type  of 
automatic  block  signal  using  such  a  target. 

Syn.  —  See  flag. 

ban'ner,  v.  t.  To  furnish  with  a  banner  or  banners.  —  v.  i. 
To  raise  a  standard  (against).  Obs. 
ban'ner,  a.  Having  or  deserving  the  banner  of  a  leader  ; 
foremost ;  exemplary ;  leading. 

ban  ner-et',  ban  ner-ette'  (ban'er-gt'),  n.  [OF.  banerete , 
dim.  of  baniere  banner.]  A  small  banner.  Shak. 

ban'ner-et  (b&n'er-gt),  n.  [ME.  baneret ,  OF.  baneret ,  for 
banerez,  F.  banneret,  fr.  OF.  baniere.  See  banner.] 

1.  Orig.,  a  knight  who  could  lead  vassals  into  the  field  un¬ 
der  his  own  banner,  ranking  above  other  knights  and  next 
to  a  baron  ;  hence,  the  ranking  title  of  such  a  knight,  which 
was  afterwards  conferred  for  bravery  displayed  in  the 
king’s  presence  on  the  field  of  battle,  those  of  this  rank 
later  constituting  merely  an  order  of  knighthood  ( banner¬ 
ets  or  knights  banneret)  now  extinct. 

2.  A  title  of  certain  civil  officers  in  some  of  the  Swiss  can¬ 


tons  and  Italian  republics. 

3  A  bannerer,  or  standard  bearer.  Obs. 
ban'ner  Ol  (-51),  n.  A  banderole;  esp.,  a  banner  displayed 
at  a  funeral  and  set  over  the  tomb.  See  banderole. 
banner  Plant-  Any  species  of  Anthurium  so  called  from 
the  bright-colored,  reflexed,  bannerlike  sp&the.  See  An¬ 
thurium. 

banner  Pompano-  A  pompano  ( Trachinotus  palomela)  of 
the  West  Indies  and  southern  United  States,  having  long 
dorsal  and  anal  fins.  It  is  a  poor  food  fish, 
banner  stone-  Archxol.&  Anthro- 
pol.  A  perforate  stone, usually  with 
two  symmetric  projections  or 
wings,  supposed  to  have  been  some¬ 
times  sliaaen  upon  a  staff  as  an  em¬ 
blem  of  authority, 
ban'nock  (bSn'i/k),  n.  [Gael,  bon- 
nach.]  A  kind  of  cake  or  bread,  in 
shape  flat  and  roundish,  commonly 
unleavened  and  made  of  oatmeal 
or  barley  meal  and  baked  on  an  iron  County,  Tenn- 
plate,  or  griddle.  Scot.  6c  North.  Eng. 
banns  (b5nz),  n.  pi.  Also  bans.  [See  ban.]  1.  Notice 
of  a  proposed  marriage,  proclaimed  in  a  church,  or  other 
place  prescribed  by  law,  in  order  that  any  person  may  ob¬ 
ject,  if  he  knows  any  impediment  to  the  marriage. 

2.  Hence,  the  proclamation  or  prologue  of  a  play.  Obs. 
ban'quet  (bSq'kwgt;  -kwtt;  7),  n.  [F.,  a  feast,  fr.  It.  ban- 
chetto,  dim.  of  banco  a  bench,  counter.  See  bank  a  bench  ; 
cf.  banquette.]  1.  A  feast;  a  sumptuous  entertainment 
of  eating  and  drinking ;  often,  a  complimentary  or  cere¬ 
monious  feast,  followed  by  speeches. 

2.  A  dessert ;  a  sweetmeat  or  sweetmeats.  Obs. 


3.  Specif.:  A  drinking  feast.  Obs.  Coverdale. 

4.  Fort.  A  raised  way  iuside  a  parapet.  =  banquette,  1. 
Syn.  —  See  feast. 

ban'quet  (bSij'kwgt;  -kwit ;  l),v.t.;  ban'quet-ed  ;  ban'- 
quet-ing.  To  treat  with  a  banquet,  or  feast ;  to  feast. 

Just  in  time  to  banquet 

The  illustrious  company  assembled  there.  Coleridge. 
ban'quet,  v.  i.  [Cf.  F.  banqueter. ]  1.  To  regale  one’s 
self  with  good  eating  and  drinking  ;  to  feast. 

Come,  let  us  banquet  and  carouse  the  whiles.  Marlowe. 

2-  To  partake  of  a  dessert  course  or  food.  Obs. 

Where  they  did  both  sup  and  banquet.  Cavendish. 
ban'quet  er,  n.  1.  One  who  banquets. 

2.  A  broker  or  banker.  Obs. 

ban  quette'  (bSq-kgt'),  n.  [F.,  prob.  fr.  Pr.  banqueta,  dim. 
See  banquet,  w.j  1  Fort.  A  raised  way  or  foot  bank, 
along  the  inside  of  a  parapet,  on  which  soldiers  and  guns 
are  posted  to  fire  upon  the  enemy. 

2.  A  kind  of  benchlike  upholstered  seat ;  hence,  a  narrow 
window  seat ;  also,  a  raised  shelf  at  the  back  or  the  top 
of  a  buffet  or  dresser. 

3.  A  bench  or  seat  for  passengers  on  the  top  of  a  diligence 
or  other  public  vehicle. 

4.  A  raised  footway  beside  a  thoroughfare  ;  a  sidewalk. 
Eng.,  6c  Local ,  U.  S. 

Sitting  in  their  wonted  group  under  the  long,  outreaching  eaves 
which  shaded  the  banquette  of  the  Rue  Burgundy.  O.  W.  Cable. 

banquette  slope.  Fort.  The  slope  of  earth  connecting  the 
banquette  tread  of  a  fortification  with  the  terreplem  or 
parade.  See  fortification,  Illust. 

Ban'quo  (baq'ko  ;  -kwo),  n.  In  Shakespeare’s  “  Macbeth,” 
a  brave  and  ambitious  Scottish  thane  and  fellow  general 
with  Macbeth.  He  is  the  mythical  progenitor  of  the  royal 
house  of  Stuart,  and  his  ghost  appears  after  his  murder,  to 
Macbeth  only,  at  the  royal  banquet.  See  Macbeth. 
ban'shee,  ban'shie  (bSn'she),  n.  [Gael,  bean-shith  fairy  ; 
Gael.  &  Ir.  bean  woman  -j-  Gael,  sith  fairy.]  Celtic  Folk¬ 
lore.  A  supernatural  being  supposed  to  warn  a  family  of  the 
approaching  death  of  one  of  its  members,  by  wailing  or 
singing  in  a  mournful  voice. 

ban'stickle  (b&n'stik'’l),  n.  [ME.  ban,  bon,  bone  -f- 
stickle  prickle,  sting.  See  bone,  n.,  stickleback.]  The 
three-spined  stickleback. 

ban'tam  (bSn'tdm),  n.  [From  Bantam ,  Java.]  Orig., 
one  of  a  breed  of  very  small  domestic  fowl  having  feath¬ 
ered  legs  and  feet ;  —  so  called  because  believed  to  have 
come  from  Java.  Now,  a  fowl  of  any  one  of  many  small 
breeds,  often  named  after,  and  differing  from,  other  well- 
known  breeds  chiefly  in  being  of  small  size,  as  bantam 
Cochin,  bantam  game,  etc.  Also,  any  duck  of  certain 
small  domestic  breeds,  as  the  call  ducks, 
ban'tam,  a.  Resembling  or  pertaining  to  the  bantam  ; 
diminutive  ;  absurdly  combative  ;  saucy.  Colloq. 
bantamweight  Sport.  A  boxer  of  a  weight  not  exceed  ing 
116  pounds  (English  rules),  or  105  pounds  (American  rules). 
Bantam  work  Carved  and  painted  work  in  imitation  of 
Japan  ware. 

ban'teng  (bSn'tgng),  n.  [From  native  name.]  A  wild  ox 
{Bos  sondaicus)  of  the  Malay  peninsula  and  archipelago, 
ban'ter  (bSn'ter),  v.  t.  ;  ban'tered  (-terd) ;  ban'ter-ing. 
[Of  unknown  origin.]  1.  To  address  with  jest  or  ridicule  ; 
now,  usually,  to  address  playful  good-natured  ridicule  to  ; 
to  rally  ;  as,  he  bantered  me  about  my  credulity. 

Hag-ridden  by  mv  own  fancy  all  night,  and  then  bantered  on 
my  haggard  looks  tne  next  day.  Irving. 

2.  To  jest  about ;  to  ridicule  (a  thing).  Obs.  or  Archaic. 

It  they  banter  your  regularity,  order,  and  love  of  study,  ban¬ 
ter  in  return  their  neglect  of  them.  Chatham. 

3.  To  delude  or  trick,  esp.  by  way  of  jest.  Archaic. 

We  diverted  ourselves  with  bantering  several  poor  scholars  with 
hopes  of  being  at  least  his  lordship’s  chaplain.  Be  Foe. 

4.  To  challenge  or  defy  to  a  match.  Dial. 

ban'ter,  v.  i.  1.  To  banter  a  person;  to  use  banter;  — 
often  with  with. 

2.  To  haggle  (over  a  price  or  bargain).  Dial. 
ban'ter,  n.  1.  Language  uttered  by  way  of  ridicule  or 
wanton  jest ;  now,  usually,  humorous  or  good-humored 
raillery ;  pleasantry. 

Part  banter ,  part  affection.  Tennyson. 

2.  An  instance  or  act  of  such  raillery  or  ridicule  or  jesting. 

Satires  upon  the  nobility  of  both  sexes,  banters  upon  good 
authors.  *  Dilworth. 

3-  A  matter  or  subject  of  ridicule.  Obs.  D'Urfey. 

4  A  challenge.  Dial. 

Syn.  —  Banter,  badinage,  persiflage,  raillery  agree  in 
the  idea  of  good-humored  jesting.  Banter  is  playful  quiz¬ 
zing  or  rallying,  usually  upon  something  which  lays  one 
open  to  ridicule.  Badinage  is  more  trifling  and  delicate, 
persiflage  more  frivolous  or  flippant,  raillery  keener  and 
often  more  sarcastic,  than  banter.  See  irony  ;  cf.  reply. 

He  praised  the  squire’s  game  .  .  .  and  bantered  himself  as  to 
his  own  want  of  skill.  A.  Trollope. 

Love  .  .  .  permits  itself  even  gentle  mocking  and  friendly 
badinage.  Mrs.  Humphry  Ward. 

There  is  a  turn  for  persiflage  .  .  .  among  them,  which  stifles 
the  honest  emotions  of  gayety  and  lightness  of  spirit.  Scott. 

The  acidity  of  the  lemon  will  very  aptly  figure  pungency  of 
raillery.  Johnson. 

Mistaking  bustle  for  style,  raillery  for  badinage.  Beaconsfield. 
Ban'ting  ism  (b5n'tTng-Tz’m),  n.  A  method  of  reducing 
corpulence  by  avoiding  food  containing  much  farinaceous, 
saccharine,  or  oily  matter  ;  —  60  called  from  William  Bant¬ 
ing, a  London  cabinetmaker  who  used  it. — Ban'ting-ize,u.i. 
bant'ling  (bSnt'ling),  n.  [Peril,  for  handling ,  fr.  band,  and 


banket.  +  banquet. 
bankette.  +  banquet. 
bank  fish.  The  cod  ;  —  so  called 
because  caught  on  the  New¬ 
foundland  Banks, 
bank  head.  Mining.  A  pit’s 
mouth. 

bank  holiday.  See  holiday. 
bank  hook  1.  A  large  fishhook 
held  by  a  line  to  the  bank  of  a 
stream.  Dial.  Fug. 

2.  fcap.]  A  large  nook  used  in 
cod  fishing  on  the  Newfound¬ 
land  Banks. 

bank  jug.  The  European  wil¬ 
low  warbler.  Dial.  Eng. 
bank'lick  baas.  The  calico 
bass.  Local. 

b&nk'man.  n.  Print.  One  in 
charge  of  the  bank.  [low.i 
bank  martin.  =  bank  swal-I 
bankor.  +  banker. 
ban'ko  ware  (  baq'ko).  A  thin 
Japanese  ware,  usually  un¬ 
lazed,  and  in  quaint  shapes, 
ank'rout  (b&qk'rout).  Obs. 
or  dial.  var.  of  bankrupt. 


bank'rupt.  v.  i.  To  become  in¬ 
solvent.  Obs. 

bank'rupt-ism.  n.  Bankruptcy. 
Obs.  or  ft.  [RUPT.I 

bank'rupt-lv,  adr.  of  bank-| 
bank'rupt- ship,  n.  See  -ship. 
bank'rup-ture  (bttijk'rfip-fpr), 
n.  Bankruptcy, 
bank'sall.  -saul,  -soli  (bttqk'- 
s61),  etc.  Vars.  of  bankshall. 
banks  '  hal  (bfiqks'hdl ),  n. 
[Malay  hangsal  shed.J  A  ware¬ 
house  ;  also,  office  oi  a  harbor 
master  or  port  officer.  India. 
Banks'i  an,  a.  Designating  the 
Banks’  pine  (which  see), 
bank  smack.  A  Newfoundland 
fishing  smack. 

banks'man  n.  Mining.  An  over¬ 
seer  at  the  bank  of  a  pit.  Eng. 
Banks  oil.  Cod-liver  oil  obtained 
on  the  Newfoundland  Banks. 
Banks’  pine  (banks).  (After 
Sir  Joseph  Ranks.')  The  jock 
pine  Finns  divaricata. 
banks'ring'.  Var.  of  banx- 
rino. 


bankt  Banked.  Ref.  Sp. 
Bank  War.  U.  S.  Hist.  The 
struggle  between  President 
Jackson  and  the  United  States 
Bank,  which  he  ruined  by  with¬ 
drawing  the  government  depos¬ 
its  in  1833. 

bank'y  (bfiqk't),  a.  Full  of 
banks  ;  of  or  pertaining  to  a 
bank:  hilly,  /{are  or  Dial. 
ban'li-eue'  (ban'IP-Q'  ;  ban'¬ 
ll ),  n.  Also  b&n'li-euG  [F.  ban- 
lieue,  fr.  LL.  bannum  leucae, 
banleuca;  bannum  jurisdiction 
-t-  leuca  league.]  Tne  territory 
without  the  walls,  but  in  the 
legal  limits,  of  a, town,  city,  etc. 
ban'nack.  +  bannock. 
Ban-na'ia  (bd-na'vd).  Rib. 
ban'nal  (bttn'dl),  n.  (Of  Celtic 
origin  ;  cf.  Corn,  banal.)  The 
plant  broom.  Dial.  Eng. 
ban-na'na.  Var.  of  banana. 
ban'nat,  ban'nate.  Vars.  of 
BANAT. 

ban'nat  (ban'at ;  ban'-).  Scot, 
var.  of  BONNET. 


banne.  +  ban,  bawn. 
banneour.  n.  [OF.  baneour.)  A 
standard  bearer.  Obs. 
bannerall.  +  banderole. 
banner  cry.  Slogan:  rallying  cry 
ban'nered  (  bttn'?rd),  a.  1.  Bear¬ 
ing  or  furnished  with  banners. 
2.  Blazoned  or  borne  on  a  ban¬ 
ner.  [bearer.  I 

ban'ner-er.  n.  1.  A  standard! 
2.  =  2d  banneret,  1.  Obs. 
banner  fish  A  sailtish  (genus 
Jstiophorus). 

ban'ner-less.  a.  See  -less. 
ban'ner  man.  n. ; pi.  -MEN.  1.  A 
standard  bearer.  [banner.] 

2.  A  Manchu  belonging  to  a| 
banner  screen.  A  pole  screen, 
ban'ner-wise  (-wTz'),  adv.  See 
-WISE. 

ban'net  ( ban'at;  biin'ct).  Dial, 
or  Scot.  var.  of  bonnet. 
bannl.  +  ban. 
bannian  +  banian. 
bannier  baonio. 

IT ban'ni-.mu8.u.[LL.,we  banish.] 
Banishment.  Obs. 


ban'ning.  p. pr.  6c  vb.  n.  of  ban. 

ban'nis-ter.  Var.  of  banister. 
Ban'nis-ter  har'ness.  Weaving. 
A  kind  of  harness  used  for  weav¬ 
ing  wide  patterns  in  fine  reeds, 
from  a  small  Jacquard  loom, 
ban-nl'tion  (btf-nTsh'un),  n. 
[LL.  bannitio.  See  banish.] 
Banishment  :  expulsion.  Obs. 
Ban'nock  (bSn'rik),  n.  Also 
Ban'ak.  An  Indian  of  a  Sho- 
shonean  tribe  now  in  Idaho, 
bannock  fluke.  The  turbot.  Scot 
bannock  stick.  A  wooden  roller 
used  in  making  bannocks.  Scot. 
bannock  stone.  ==  BAKESTONE. 
Scot. 

Ban  nu'I  (btf-nfi'T).  D.  Bib. 
Ban'nus  (bfin'tfs).  Bib. 
ban'nut  (bftn'wt  :  ban'tlt),  n. 
[ME.  bannenote  filbert.]  The 
English  walnut.  Dial.  Eng. 
bann'yan.  Var. of  banian,  ban¬ 
yan. 

banor.  -f*  banner. 
banque.  +  bank,  bhang. 
banquerout.  +  bankrupt. 


ban'quet-ant,  n.  [F.]  A  ban¬ 

queter.  Obs.  [/tore.  I 

ban  quet-eer',  n.  Ahanqueter.| 
banquette  tread.  Fort.  The 
standing  surface  of  the  ban¬ 
quette. 

banquier.  +  banker. 
bans.  Var.  of  banns. 
ban  sa-la'gue  (  bun/sa-la'ga)J  n. 
[Tag.,  Visayan  ]  An  East  Indian 
sapotaceous  timber  tree  ( Mimu - 
sops  elengi)  ;  also,  its  very  hard 
light-colored  wood.  Phi 7.  I. 
Bant  (bftnt),  v.  *. ;  Bant'ed  ; 
Bant'ino.  To  practice  Bant- 
ingiem.  Humorous  j,-  Colloq. 
ban-tay'  (ban-tl').  n.  (Tag.J 
Phil.  1.  1.  A  guard  or  keeper. 

2.  A  signal  ana  police  station, 
ban'terd.  Bantered.  Ref.  Sp. 
ban'ter-er.  n.  One  who  banters, 
ban'ter-ing-ly,  adv.  of  banter¬ 
ing,  p.  pr.  [ter.l 

ban'ter-y  (-Y),  a.  Full  of  ban-| 
ban'ting.  Var.  of  banteng. 
Bant'ing,  p.  pr.  6c  vb.  n.  of 
Bant. 


food,  fo'ot ;  out,  oil ;  chair  ;  go  ;  sing,  iqk  ;  *hen,  thin ;  nature,  verdure  (250) ;  K  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144) ;  boN  ;  yet ;  zh  =  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Guide. 

Full  explanations  of  Abbreviations,  8igns,  etc.,  immediately  precede  the  Vocabulary. 
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BAR 


meaning  a  child  in  swaddling  bands  ;  or  cf.  G.  bankling  a 
bastard,  fr.  bank  bench.  Cf.  bastard,  n.]  A  young  child  ; 
an  infant ;  —  often  slightly  contemptuous  or  depreciatory. 

In  what  out  of  the  way  corners  genius  produces  her  bantlings. 

Irving. 

Ban'tu  (bSn'too),  n.  A  member  of  one  of  the  great  family 
of  Negroid  tribes  occupying  equatorial  and  southern  Africa 
(see  Bantu  languages).  These  tribes  include,  as  important 
divisions,  the  Kafirs,  Damaras,  Beehuauas,  Swahilis,  and 
many  tribes  whose  names  begin  with  Aba-,  Ama -,  Ba-,  Ala-, 
Wa -,  variants  of  the  Bantu  plural  personal  prefix  Aba-,  as 
in  Ba-ntu ,  or  Aba-ntu,  itself  a  combination  of  this  prefix 
with  the  syllable  -ntu.  a  person.  —  Ban'tu,  a. 

Bantu  languages.  A  family  of  agglutinative  languages 
(see  under  agglutinative) constituting  the  most  important 
linguistic  family  in  Africa  south  of  the  Sahara.  With  ex¬ 
ception  of  the  Hottentot  and  Bushman  tongues  and  possi¬ 
bly  some  Pygmy  dialects,  all  African  languages  soutn  of  a 
line  extending  from  the  Bight  of  Biafra,  through  northern 
Congo  and  the  lake  region,  to  the  neighborhood  of  Zanzi¬ 
bar,  are  Bantu.  Though  the  Bantu-speaking  tribes  vary 
greatly  in  physical  type,  the  purest  and  most  archaic  dia¬ 
lects  are  spoken  by  the  sturdy  and  energetic  tribes  about 
the  great  lakes  and  on  the  central  Congo,  and  bv  the  war¬ 
like  Zulus  and  Ovaherero  of  South  Africa.  The  Bantu 
languages,  which  are  possessed  of  cpnsiderable  flexibility, 
show  no  trace  of  inflection  except  in  the  preterit  forma¬ 
tion  of  the  verb.  The  syntax  is  effected  entirely  by  pre¬ 
fixes  and  suffixes,  infixes  being  unknown.  There  is  no 
sexual  gender,  but  nouns  are  placed  in  various  classes,  the 
most  important  being  of  animate  and  inanimate  beings. 

The  general  deduction  to  be  drawn  from  a  study  of  the  Bantu 
languages  as  they  exist  at  the  present  day  is  that  "at  some  period 
not  much  more  than  two  thousand  years  ago  a  powerful  tribe  of 
negroes  speaking  the  Bantu  mother  language,  and  allied  physi¬ 
cally  to  the  negroes  of  the  Western  Nile  and  Southern  Lake  Chad 
basins,  pushed  themselves  forcibly  into  the  southern  half  of 
Africa,  which  at  that  time  was  probably  very  sparsely  populated 
except  in  the  northwest,  east,  and  south.  Encyc.  Brit. 

banx'rlng  (bXqks'rlng),  n.  [Javanese  bangsring.]  Any 
of  several  East  Indian  insectivorous  mammals  of  the  genus 
Tupaia ,  which  resemble  squirrels  in  appearance. 

ban'yan  (bSn'y/zn),  n.,  or  banyan  tree.  [So  called  by 
the  English  in  allusion  to  the  use  of  the  space  sheltered  by 
the  tree  as  a  market  place  by  the  native  merchants,  or 
banians.  See  banian.]  An  East  Indian  moraceous  tree 
( Ficus  benyalensis),  the 
branches  of  which  send 
out  numerous  aerial  roots 
that  grow  down  to  the 
soil  and  form  props  or 
additional  trunks,  often 
until  a  single  tree  covers  so 


Fruit  and  Flower 
of  Baobab. 


large  an  area  that  it  will 
shelter  thousands  of  men. 

ban'zai'  (ban'za'e),  inter j. 

[Jap.  banzai ,  banzei ,  ten 
thousand  years,  forever.] 

Lit. , May  you  live  ten  thou¬ 
sand  years  ;  — used  in  salu¬ 
tation  of  the  emperor  and 
as  a  battle  cry.  Japan.  Banyan  Tree. 

ba'O-bab  (ba'o-bSb  ;  bii'o-b3b;  277),  n.  [The  native  name.] 
An  African  bombacaceous  tree  (Adan- 
sonia  digitata),  the  trunk  of  which  often 
grows  to  a  diameter  of  thirty  feet.  The 
gourdlike  fruit,  known  as  monkey  bread, 
contains  a  pleasantly  acid  pulp  which  is 
eaten  and  affords  a  beverage ;  the  leaves 
and  bark  are  used  medicinally,  and  the 
bark  is  also  made  into  cloth  and  ropes 
by  the  natives.  See  Adansonia. 

Baph'l  a  (b5f'i-d),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  j8a«/j^ 
a  dyeing.]  Bot.  A  genus  of  fabaceous 
trees  and  shrubs  of  tropical  Africa  and 
Madagascar,  distinguished  by  the  unifo- 
liolate  leaves  and  bracteolate  flowers  with 
a  sheathing  calyx  and  10  free  stamens. 

B.  nitida  of  Sierra  Leone  and  Angola 
yields  camwood  (which  see). 

Baph'o-met  (b5f'6-m6t),  n.  [F.  Bapho- 
met ,  Bafomet ,  a  corruption  of  Mahomet 
or  Mohammed ,  the  Arabian  prophet.] 

An  idol  or  symbolical  figure  which  the 
Templars  were  accused  of  using  in  their 
mysterious  rites.  —  Bapho-met'ic  (-mSt'Tk),  a. 

Bap-ti'si  a  (b5p-tTz'T-d . ;  -tTzh'T-o),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  /3a- 
7rTi<n?  a  dipping  (see  baptism),  alluding  to  the  use  of 
certain  species  in  dyeing.]  Bot.  A  genus  of  branching 
perennial  fabaceous  herbs  of  eastern  North  America,  hav¬ 
ing  showy  yellow,  blue,  or  white  papilionaceous  flowers  with 
the  ovary  distinctly  stipitate  and  the  pod  inflated.  B.  tinc- 
toria  is  the  wild  indigo.  Several  species  are  in  cultivation. 

bap'tism  (bXp'tlz’m),  n.  [ME.  baptim ,  baptem ,  OF.  bap- 
tesme,  batisme,  F.  bapteme ,  L.  baptisma,  fr.  Gr.  ^an-Tur/xa, 
fr.  PanTifeii'  to  baptize.  See  baptize.]  1.  Act  or  cere¬ 
mony  of  baptizing  ;  the  application  of  water  as  a  religious 
ceremony;  esp.,  the  application  of  water  to  a  person  by  im¬ 
mersing  him  in  it,  or,  as  generally  performed  in  denomina¬ 
tions  other  than  Baptist,  by  pouring  or  sprinkling  it  upon 
him,  in  the  sacrament  by  which  he  is  initiated  into  the  vis¬ 
ible  church  of  Christ.  Neither  the  word  baptism  nor  baptize 
occurs  in  the  English  version  of  the  Old  Testament,  but  the 
words  are  commonly  used  by  Hebrews  for  various  religious 
ablutions,  and  esp.  of  the  immersion  of  proselytes  as  a  rite 
of  admission  to  the  faith.  The  mode  of  administering 
baptism  in  the  Christian  churches,  with  reference  to  which 
the  word  was  first  used  in  English,  is  fixed  by  the  doctrines 
of  the  particular  churches.  Baptism  by  immersion  is 
probably  recognized  as  valid  in  all  denominations,  and 
among  the  Baptists  is  considered  the  only  valid  form. 

Scripture  teaches  that  baptism ,  rightly  administered  to  those 
who  are  qualified  by  repentance  and  faith  to  receive  it.  has  va¬ 
rious  beneficial  results.  .  .  .  They  are  mainly  regeneration  op 
new  birth,  divine  affiliation,  cleansing  from  sin,  admission  to  the 
church,  union  with  Christ,  gift  of  the  Spirit, salvation. 

Diet,  if  Bible  (Hastings). 

The  Effects  of  Baptism.  —  It  remits  all  sin,  original  and  actual. 
...  It  remits  all  the  penalties  due  for  sin  before  God,  whether  tem¬ 


poral  or  eternal.  .  .  .  It  imprints  a  “  character  ”  or  indelible  mark 
on  the  soul,  whence  it  [baptism]  cannot  be  reiterated.  It  makes 
the  recipient  a  member  of  Christ  and  of  the  church,  and  makes 
it  possible  for  him  to  receive  the  other  sucraments.  ( 'utholic  Diet. 

Baptism.  —  A  religious  ablution  signifying  purification  or 
consecration.  .  .  .  Baptism  is  not  merely  for  the  purpose  of  ex¬ 
piating  a  special  transgression,  as  is  the  case  chiefly  in  the  viola¬ 
tion  of  the  so-called  Levitical  laws  of  purity  ;  but  it  is  to  form  a 
part  of  holy  living  and  to  prepare  for  the  attainment  of  a  closer 
communion  with  God.  .  .  .  According  to  rabbinicaj  teachings, 
which  dominated  even  during  the  existence  of  the  Temple,  bap¬ 
tism,  next  to  circumcision  and  sacrifice,  was  an  absolutely  neces¬ 
sary  condition  to  be  fulfilled  by  a  proselyte  to  Judaism. 

Jewish  Encyc. 

2.  Any  act  or  experience  by  which  one  is  purified,  initiated, 
named,  or  the  like,  as  in  baptism  by  water,  as,  formerly, 
the  ceremony  of  blessing  and  naming  a  bell  or  a  ship ; 
hence,  any  purifying  or  sanctifying  experience  or  ordeal, 
baptism  by,  or  of,  desire,  the  baptism  imputed  to  a  person 
who  earnestly  desires  baptism  out  dies  unable  tp  obtain  it. 

—  b.  for  the  dead,  the  baptism  after  death;  or  vicariously, 
of  a  person  dying  unbaptized ;  — a  practice  supposed  to 
be  referred  to  in  1  Cor.  xv.  29. 

The  reference  is  clearly  to  something  abnormal.  .  .  .  We  have 
no  knowledge  that  this  vicarious  baptism  was  practiced  by  any 
religious  body  in  St.  Paul’s  day.  Diet,  of  Bible  (Hastings). 

—  b.  of  blood,  Eccl.  Hist.,  the  martyrdom  of  those  who  had 
not  been  baptized,  which  was  regarded  as  a  full  substitute 
for’iteral  baptism.  — b.  of  fire,  a  A  spiritual  baptism,  by 
the  gift  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  Acts  ii.  J.  4  ;  Malt.  iii.  77.  b 
Martyrdom,  c  Fig.,  any  very  severe  ordeal  or  sorrowful 
experience. 

bap  tis'mal  (b5p-tiz'm&l),  a.  Pertaining  to  baptism  ;  as, 
baptismal  vows.  — bap-tis'mal-ly.  adv. 
baptismal  name,  the  Christian  name,  given  at  baptism. 

Bap'tist  (bSp'tist),  n.  [OF.  baptisle ,  L.  baptista,  Gr.  /3a- 
7TTi<7r»79.]  1.  [/.  c.~]  One  who  baptizes  ;  a  baptizer  ;  — 

specifically  applied  to  John,  the  forerunner  of  Christ. 

2.  A  member  or  adherent  of  a  denomination,  so  called,  of 
Christians  who  maintain  that  baptism  should  be  adminis¬ 
tered  to  believers  only,  and  almost  all  of  whom  hold  that 
it  should  be  by  immersion,  and  who  therefore  deny  the 
validity  of  infant  baptism,  and,  generally,  of  the  adminis¬ 
tration  of  baptism  by  sprinkling  or  pouring.  See  Anabap¬ 
tist.  The  Baptists  are  trinitarian,  congregational  in  pol¬ 
ity,  and  for  the  most  part  Calvinistic,  but  with  more  or 
less  freedom  and  moderation,  in  doctrine.  In  Great  Brit¬ 
ain,  where  formerly,  until  their  union  in  1891,  they  were 
divided  into  General  or  Arminian  (1609)  and  Particular  or 
Calvinistic  (1633)  Baptists,  they  practice,  mostly,  open 
communion,  while  the  Baptists  of  the  United  States  are 
mostly  close  communionists.  In  the  United  States  the 
denomination,  which  traces  its  origin  to  Roger  Williams, 
who  in  1639  organized  in  Providence,  R.  I.,  a  Baptist 
church,  is  divided  into  various  bodies,  whose  names,  etc., 
are  given  in  the  following  table. 


Regular  (North) 

“  (South) 

“  (Colored) 
Six-Principle 


Seventh-day 

Freewill  or  Free 
Original  Freewill 


General 

Separate 


United 

Baptist  Church  of 
Christ 

Primitive,  or  Old 
School,  Regular, 
Antimission,  or 
Hard-shell 

Old  Two-Seed -in- 
the-Spirit  Pre- 
destinarian,  Reg¬ 
ular,  Regular 
P  r  e  destinarian, 
or  Regular  Two- 
Seed  Fredestina- 
rian  Primitive 


DATE  FROM 


1639 

1639  (divided 
1845) 

1639 


1780 

assoc,  consti¬ 
tuted  1729 
17th  century 


Oldest  asso¬ 
ciations  1808 


j-  About  1835 


DOCTRINE,  DISTINCTIVE  FEA¬ 
TURES,  etc. 


I  Calvinistic  ;  close  commun- 
>  ion  ;  form  bulk  of  entire 
J  denomination. 

Arminian  ;  six  principles  :  re¬ 
pentance,  faith,  baptiBin,  lay¬ 
ing  on  of  hands,  resurrection 
of  dead,  eternal  life. 

Observe  7th  day,  or  Saturday, 
as  Sabbath,  otherwise  same  as 
Regular. 

}  Arminian  and  open  commun¬ 
ion. 

General  atonement ;  like  Free¬ 
will  Baptists. 

Like  General  Baptists;  in  18th 
century  favored  the  White- 
field  revival  movement. 
Moderately  Calvinistic. 

Hold  mild  form  of  Calvinism, 
general  atonement. 
Extremely  Calvinistic  ;  oppose 
Sunday  schools,  missions, 
theological  seminaries,  and 
church  societies,  as  unneces¬ 
sary  and  unscriptural. 

Very  conservative,  strongly 
Calvinistic,  nntinnmian,  op¬ 
posed  to  Sunday  schools,  etc. 
Believe  there  are  two  seeds, 
the  offspring  of  God,  who  will 
be  saved,  and  the  offspring  of 
the  Devil,  who  will  be  lost. 


3.  A  member  of  various  Oriental  non-Christian  or  Gnostic 
sects  practicing  a  form  of  baptism,  as  the  Elkesaites, 
Hemerobaptists,  and  Mandneans  (still  in  existence). 
Baptist©',  Jean  (zhiiN  ba'test/).  [F.,  John  Baptist.]  A 
French  Canadian  ;  —  a  sobriquet  often  used  collectively, 
b  a  p't  i  s-t  e  r-y  (bSp'tTs- 
ter-T),  bap'tis-try  (-trT), 

71.  ;  pi.  -TER1ES  (-Tz), 

-tries  (-triz).  [L.  bap- 
tisterium ,  Gr.  jiaim<nr)- 
piov:  cf.  F.  baptistere.~\ 

Arch,  a  In  early  times,  a 
separate  building,  usually 
round  or  polygonal,  used 
for  baptismal  services,  b 
A  part  of  a  church  con¬ 
taining  a  font  and  used 
for  baptismal  services. 

C  In  modern  Baptist 
churches,  the  large  tank 
used  for  immersion, 
bap  tize'  (b5p-tlz'),  v.  t. ; 
bap-tized'  (-tlzd') ;  bap¬ 
tizing  (-tlz'Tng).  [F. 
baptiser,  L.  baptizare ,  fr. 

Gr.  fianTi&iv,  fr.  /3a- 
to  dip  in  water.] 

1.  To  dip  or  immerse  in 


kinds  of  Lever 
Bars.  1  Crowbar  ; 
2  P inch  Bar  ;  3 
Pinch  Bar  for 
moving  cars  ;  4 
Bridge,  or  Tim¬ 
ber,  Bar. 


Baptistery  of  Pistoja,  Tuscany. 


jpg 


Shield  showing 
Two  Bars. 


water,  oi*  to  pour  or  sprinkle  water  upon,  as  a  religious 
rite  or  ceremony ;  to  administer  the  rite  of  baptism  to. 
See  baptism. 

1  indeed  baptize  y on  with  water  unto  repentance  :  but  he  that 
cometh  after  me  .  .  .  shall  baptize  you  wTith  the  Holy  Ghost  and 
with  fire.  Matt.  iii.  2. 

2.  To  submerge  in,  or  to  overflow,  cover,  or  affect  with, 
something  after  the  manner  of  baptism  witli  water,  or  so 
as  to  cleanse,  purify,  initiate,  etc. ;  hence,  to  cleanse ;  to 
purify. 

John  indeed  baptized  with  water  ;  but  ye  shall  be  baptized 
with  the  Iloly  Ghost  not  many  days  hence.  Acts  i.  5. 

3.  To  christen  (because  a  name  is  given  to  infants  at  their 
baptism) ;  to  give  a  name  to ;  to  name: 

I  ’ll  be  new  baptized  ; 

Henceforth  I  never  will  be  Romeo.  ShaJc. 

bap  tize'  (bap-tiz'),  v.  i.  To  administer  baptism. 
Bap-tor'nis  (IXp-tSr'tffs),  n.  [NL.  ;  Gr.  ^anreti'  to  dip  in 
water  -j-  opus  bird.]  Paleon.  A  genus  of  swimming  birds 
from  the  Cretaceous  of  Kansas,  imperfectly  known,  but 
probably  related  to  Hesperornis. 
bar  (bar),  n.  [ME.  barre ,  F.  barre,  fr. 

LL.  barra ,  of  unknown  origin.]  1.  A 
piece  of  wood,  metal,  or  other  material, 
long  in  proportion  to  its  breadth  and 
thickness,  and  having,  in  general,  consid¬ 
erable  rigidity,  such  as  one  used  for  a 
lever,  support,  hindrance,  obstruction, 
fastening,  etc.  ;  as,  the  bar  of  a  door.  w  ■ 

2.  Specif.  :  a  A  heavy  rod  of  wood  or  \y  'll  / 

iron  thrown  in  contests  of  strength,  b  1  2  5  •* 

The  iron  rod  formerly  used  in  breaking  PointB  of  various 
the  limbs  of  criminals  on  the  wheel,  c  A 
transverse  piece  of  wood  making  fast  the 
head  of  a  wine  cask,  below  which  wine  is 
drawn  when  the  cask  is  more  than  half 
empty.  OrJ.  E.  D.  d  The  Bidepiece 
joining  the  pommel  and  cantle  of  a  saddle. 

3.  A  piece  of  some  substance,  of  indefinite  size,  shaped 
so  as  to  be  long  in  proportion  to  its  breadth  and  thickness  ; 
also,  the  quantity  contained  in  such  a  piece  ;  as,  a  bar  of 
gold  or  of  lead  ;  a  bar  of  soap.  Sometimes  used  in  a 
collective  sense  ;  as,  how  much  bar  (gold)  is  there? 

4.  A  broad  shaft,  band,  or  stripe,  as  of  light  or  color. 

6.  Her.  A  horizontal  stripe,  usually  one 
of  a  set,  crossiug  the  shield  (in  any  posi¬ 
tion  except  in  fesse  or  in  chief), and  occu¬ 
pying  one  fifth  or  less  of  the  field.  It  is 
an  honorable  ordinary.  The  term  bar 
sinister  is  popularly  but  erroneously 
used  for  baton,  a  mark  of  illegitimacy. 

See  baton. 

6.  Far.  a  pi.  The  transverse  ridges 
on  the  roof  of  a  horse’s  mouth,  b  The 
space  in  front  of  the  molar  teeth  of  a 
horse,  in  which  the  bit  is  placed,  c  The  mouthpiece  of  a 
bridle  when  solid.  See  bar  bit,  curb  eit.  d  The  part  of 
the  wall  of  a  horse’s  hoof  which  is  bent  inward  toward  the 
frog  at  the  heel  on  each  side,  and  extends  toward  the  cen¬ 
ter  of  the  sole. 

7-  Music.  A  vertical  line  across  the 
staff,  before  the  initial  metrical  accent. 

Bars  thus  divide  the  staff  into  spaces  T 
which  represent  equal  measures  of  j  2  Bars  :  3  Double 
time.  .4  double  bar  marks  the  end  of  ’  Bar. 

a  strain  or  main  division  of  a  move¬ 
ment,  or  of  a  whole  piece  of  music  ;  in  psalmody,  it  marks 
the  end  of  a  line  of  poetry.  The  term  bar  is  often  loosely 
used  for  measure,  that  is,  for  such  length  of  music,  or  of 
silence,  as  is  included  between  one  bar  and  the  next ;  as, 
a  passage  of  eight  bars ;  two  bars'  rest. 

8-  Arch.  A  slender  strip  of  wood  which  divides  and  sup¬ 
ports  the  glass  of  a  window  ;  a  sash  bar. 

9.  Anything.which  obstructs,  hinders,  or  prevents ;  an  ob¬ 
struction,  whether  material  or  immaterial  ;  a  barrier. 

Must  I  new  bars  to  my  own  joy  create  ?  Dryden. 
10  A  barrier  closing  a  road,  path,  gateway,  etc.  ;  hence, 
specif.,  the  gate  or  the  gatehouse  of  a  castle  or  fortified 
town  ;  as,  Temple  Bar  ;  the  Bars  of  York,  etc. 

11.  A  bank  of  sand,  gravel,  or  other  matter,  esp.  at  the 
mouth  of  a  river  or  harbor,  obstructing  navigation. 

12  L  aw.  The  complete  and  permanent  destruction  of  an 
action  or  claim  ;  also,  a  plea  or  objection  which  effects  such 
destruction;  as,  matter  in  bar  ;  defense  in  bar  ;  plea  in  bar. 

13  Law.  a  The  railing  that  incloses  the  place  about  the 
judge  where  prisoners  are  stationed  for  arraignment,  trial, 
or  sentence,  or  where  the  business  of  the  court  is  trans¬ 
acted  in  civil  cases.  (See  at  bar,  below.)  In  the  English 
courts  the  king’s  (or  queen’s)  counsel  and  certain  priv¬ 
ileged  barristers  plead  within  the  bar.  b  Hence,  the  court 
itself  ;  a  (certain)  court  or  system  of  courts  ;  as,  he  prac¬ 
tices  at  the  Connecticut  bar.  c  Formerly,  in  the  English 
Inns  of  Court,  the  barrier  (called  the  utter  bar)  separating 
the  seats  of  the  benchers  or  readers  from  the  body  of  the 
hall  occupied  by  the  students,  who  in  time  were  called  to 
take  their  place  at  the  “  bar  ”  to  enter  into  the  debates  of 
the  house,  and  thereby  acquired  the  rank  of  utter  barris¬ 
ter.  See  to  be  called  to  the  bar,  under  call,  d  The  whole 
body  of  barristers  or  lawyers  qualified  to  practice  in  any 
jurisdiction  ;  also,  the  profession  of  a  barrister  or  lawyer. 

14.  Any  tribunal ;  as,  the  bar  of  public  opinion. 

15.  Any  railing  that  divides  a  room,  or  office,  or  hall  of 
assembly,  in  order  to  reserve  a  space  for  those  having 
special  privileges ;  as,  the  bar  of  the  House  of  Commons. 

16 .  A  barrier  or  counter  over  which  liquor  or  food  is  passed 
to  customers ;  hence,  the  portion  of  the  room  behind  the 
counter  where  liquors  for  sale  are  kept. 

17.  Alining,  a  A  drilling  or  tamping  rod.  b  A  vein  or 
dike  crossing  a  lode.  C  A  placer  deposit,  generally  sub¬ 
merged,  in  the  slack  portion  of  a  stream. 

18  a  Lace  Making.  In  needle  point  lace,  the  joining 
thread  drawn  across  open  spacesand  finished  with  cording, 
knots,  or  buttonhole  stitch  ;  —  called  also  bride,  b  Sew- 


ban'ty  (b&n'tl),  n.  Sf  a.  Ban-  I 
tarn.  Collog. 

Ban'u  as  (  b&n'fl-ds).  Bib. 
ban'ya  (bon 'yd),  n.  [Hind.  I 
banyd. ]  A  Hindu  trader,  mon- 1 
ey  lender,  or  banker  ;  a  banian. 
Ban'yai  ( ban'yi),  n. pi.  A  Bantu 
tribe  of  the  upper  Zambezi, 
banyan.  Var.  of  banian. 
Ban-yo'ro  (ban-yd'ro),  n.  pi.  A 


Bantu  tribe  of  Uganda, 
bap  ( bAp),  n.  A  small  loaf  or  roll 
of  Dread.  Scot.  [baptized.] 
Bap.,  or  bap.  Ahbr.  Baptist  ;| 
Bap-fu'ni(bap-fcio'rob),  n.  One 
of  a  very  numerous  Bantu  people 
dwelling  on  the  Alima,  a  tribu¬ 
tary  of  the  Congo.  [tiste. | 

Bapt.  Ahhr.  Baptist;  Bap-| 
Bap-tan 'o-don  (bfip-tftn'C-dbn), 


n.  [NL.  ;  Gr.  /3a7rT05  dipped  -4- 
ar-  not-l-  oSovs,  oSovtos,  tooth.] 
Paleon.  Agenusof  American  Ju¬ 
rassic  reptiles  closely  related  to 
Proteosaunis.  They  were  at  first 
considered  completely  edentu¬ 
lous,  hut  small  teeth  have  since 
been  found.  [•]•  baptism.] 
baptem.  baptesme,  baptim.  | 
baptis.  +  BAPTIZE. 


Bap'tist  (bap'tist),  n.  [Gr.  /3a- 
nTi<TTris  a  baptizer  :  cf.  L.  bap¬ 
tista.  and  F.  Baptiste,  Baliste .] 
Lit.,  a  baptizer  ;  —  a  masc.  prop, 
name.  F.  Baptiste,  Batiste 
(biFtest')  ;  It.  Battista  (biit- 
tes'tii)  ;  Sp.  Ban*  is  fa  (bou-tes'- 
tii)  :  G.  Baptist  (hiip'tfst). 
baptiste  Obs.  p.  p.  of  baptize. 
bap-tis'tic,  bap-tis'ti-cal,  a. 


fGr.  /3a7TTUTT<Ko<;.]  Of  or  for 
baptism  or  Baptists.  Pare. 
bap  ti-tox'ine  ( b&p'tl-tbk'sln  : 
-si*u),  n.  Also  -in.  [Bapti sia  -f- 
foxine.l  Cytisine.  It  occurs  in 
Baptism  tinctoria.  [See -able.] 
bap-tiz'a-ble  (bftp-tTz'd-b’l),  a.| 
bap  ti  za'tion,  n.  Baptism.  Obs. 
bap  tiz  ee' (bfcp'tTz-e'),  n.  One 
baptized. 


fcap-tize'ment,  n.  [Cf.  OF.  bap - 
tisement.]  Act  of  baptizing, 
tap-tiz'er  (bfij)-tlz'5r),  n. 

1.  One  who  baptizes  ;  a  baptist. 

2.  [cap.]  =  Baptist,  n.,  3. 
baque.  +  bake. 

1!  ba  qnet' (ba/ka'),  n.  [F.,  dim. 
of  bar.  See  back  a  tub.]  A  kind 
of  tub,  as  for  washing, 
bar.  -f  BARE,  BORE. 


ale,  senate,  care,  am,  dccount,  arm,  ask,  sofd;  eve,  Svent,  end,  recent,  maker;  Ice,  Ill;  old,  obey,  orb,  Sdd,  s8ft,  connect;  use,  unite,  urn,  up,  circus,  menu; 

U  Forelffii  Word.  Obsolete  Variant  of.  +  combined  with.  =  equals. 
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ing.  The  strengthening  threads,  covered  with  buttonhole 
stitch,  placed  at  one  or  both  ends  of  a  buttonhole. 

19.  Backgammon.  The  raised  portion  in  the  board  which 
separates  the  inner  and  outer  tables  from  each  other. 

20.  pi.  Prisoner's  base.  Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 

21.  A  shoe  strap  buttoning  across  the  instep.  Australia. 
Syn.  —  Obstacle,  obstruction,  hindrance,  impediment.  — 
Bar,  barrier,  barricade  agree  in  the  idea  of  hindrance 
or  obstruction.  As  here  compared,  both  bar  and  barrier 
apply  to  that  which  prevents  free  communication  of  any 
sort ;  more  specifically,  bar  frequently  suggests  ingress 
or  egress,  barrier ,  rather  advance,  progress,  or  attack,  as 
that  to  which  the  obstacle  is  opposed  ;  as,  the  bars  of  a 
prison,  of  a  gate,  a  harbor  bar;  “  My  spirit  beats  her  mortal 
Oars  ”  (Tennyson) ;  a  mountain  barrier ,  to  erect  dikes  as 
a  barrier  against  the  sea,  a  barrier  reef,  “  a  barrier  .  .  . 
against  the  attacks  of  despotism  ”  (Burke).  Burner  usually 
implies  greater  magnitude  or  extent  than  bar.  Barricade 
is  rarely  used  except  in  the  sense  of  an  obstruction  thrown 
across  a  street  or  way  to  check  a  hostile  advance:  as,  the 
fighting  at  the  barncades  in  Paris.  See  difficulty. 

bar  sinister.  See  def.  5,  above.  —  at  bar,  legally  before  the 
court;  in  open  court;  specif.,  esp.  in  trial  at  (the)  bar.  a  trial 
before  the  full  court  (as  distinguished  from  a  trial  at  nisi 
prius).  —  by  the  bar,  by  means  of  the  very  obstacle  inter¬ 
posed.  Obs.  OxJ.  E.  D.  —  in  bar  of,  as  a  sufficient  reason 
against ;  to  prevent. 

bar  (bar),  v.  t.  barred  (bard);  bar'ring.  [F.  barrer.  See 
bar,  «.]  1.  To  fasten  with  a  bar,  as  a  door  or  gate. 

2.  To  surround  with  bars  ;  to  fence  in  ;  as,  to  bar  a  field. 

3.  To  restrict  or  confine,  or  to  shut  up,  by  or  as  if  by  bars. 
He  barely  looked  the  idea  in  the  face,  and  hastened  to  bar  it  in 

its  dungeon.  Hawthorne. 

4.  To  obstruct  or  block  up,  as  by  a  barrier  ;  to  hinder  or  re¬ 
strain  from  progressing,  as  by  obstructing  the  road. 

I,  standing  at  the  outlet. 

Will  bar  the  way,  and  catch  you  as  you  pass.  Shelley. 
The  folded  gates  would  bar  my  progress  now.  Cow  per. 
6.  Law.  To  interpose,  or  serve  as,  a  sufficient  and  perma¬ 
nent  legal  objection  to,  or  to  the  claim  of  ;  as,  to  bar  an  ac¬ 
tion,  a  demand,  a  person. 

6.  To  exclude  or  shut  out ;  to  hinder,  prevent,  or  pro¬ 
hibit  ;  to  deprive  of. 

Though  the  law  of  arms  doth  bar 
The  use  of  veiiom’d  shot  in  war  £.  Butler. 

I  will  bar  no  honest  man  my  house.  Shak. 

7.  To  except ;  to  exclude  from  consideration  ;  to  set  aside  ; 
hence,  to  object  to ;  to  take  exception  to. 

Nay,  but  I  bar  to-night  :  you  shall  uot  gauge  me 
By  what  we  do  to-night.  Shak. 

Good  Prince,  be  not  bawdy,  nor  do  not  brag  ;  these  two  I  bar. 

Beau,  FI. 

8  To  mark  with  bars  ;  to  stripe. 

Eyed  like  a  peacock,  and  all  crimson  barr'd.  Keats. 

9.  To  make  into  bars. 

10.  Mech.  To  move  or  turn  by  means  of  a  bar  used  as  a 
lever  or  pry,  as  a  flywheel  or  a  locomotive  driving  wheel. 

11.  Sewing.  To  stitch  across  from  side  to  side,  for  the 
purpose  of  strengthening  ;  as,  to  bar  a  buttonhole. 

to  baravein.  Far.,  to  disengage  a  vein  in  a  horse’s  leg,  pre¬ 
paratory  to  an  operation,  tying  the  vein  above  and  oelow 
the  affected  portion. 

bar,  prep.  Except ;  save  ;  but ;  as,  bar  none. 

Bar'a-bas  (b5r'a-brts),  n.  The  “Jew  of  Malta,”  in  Mar¬ 
lowe’s  play  of  that  name,  —  a  rich  but  avaricious  and  mur¬ 
derous  monster,  who  dies  defiantly  in  one  of  his  own  traps. 
Bar-ab'bas  (bd-rSb'ds  ;  biir-Sb'ds),  n.  Bib.  The  robber  or 
insurgent  whom  the  Jewish  multitude,  urged  by  the  priests, 
demanded  in  preference  to  Christ,  whom  Pilate  had  offered 
to  release  in  observance  of  the  custom  at  the  Passover, 
bar'ad  (b5r'5d),  n.  [Gr.  /31po?  weight.]  Physics.  The 
pressure  of  one  dyne  per  square  centimeter  ;  —  used  as  a 
unit  of  pressure. 

bar  ®3  the  si  om'e-ter.  bar  es  the'si  om'e  ter  (bSr'gs- 
tlie'sT-bm'e-ter),  n.  [Gr.  /3  .p ^  weight  -j-  test  hesio  meter.’] 
Physiol.  An  instrument  for  determining  the  delicacy  of 
the  sense  of  pressure  — bar  aes-the  si-o-met'ric,  bar  es- 
the  si  o-met'ric  (-6-met'rTk),  a. 

||  ba;ran-gay' (ba'rai)-gi'),  n.  [Tag.]  1.  A  group  of  from 
50  to  100  families,  about  like  the  hundred,  under  a  cabeza 
de  barangay  (which  see).  It  was  the  unit  of  administra¬ 
tion  in  the  ancient  communal  form  of  government,  and 
later  the  division  of  a  village  for  taxation.  Phil.  I. 

2.  =  BALANGAY. 

bar  a  sin'gha  (bSr'a-sTq'ga),  n.  [Hind,  barah-singhd  ; 
barah  twelve  -f-  sing  horn.]  The  swamp  deer  of  India. 
Ba  ra-ta'ri  a  (ba'ra-ta're-a).  n.  [Sp.,  fr.  barato  cheap.]  In 
Cervantes’s  “Don  Quixote,”  the  island  city  of  which  San- 
cho  Panza  was  made  governor.  When  Sancho  sat  down  to 
eat,  a  doctor  stood  by,  who,  as  each  dish  was  brought  on, 
pronounced  it  in  some  way  injurious  to  health  and  had  it 
removed  before  Sancho  could  taste  of  it,  thus  starving  him 
in  the  midst  of  plenty.  Sancho’s  official  duties  were  so 
many  that  life  became  a  great  burden  to  him,  and  in  dis¬ 
gust  he  soon  abandoned  them  for  his  old  liberty, 
bar  a  the'a  (b5r/d-the'd),  n.  A  soft  fabric  with  a  kind  of 
basket  weave  and  a  diapered  pattern, 
bar'a-thrum  (b5r'd-thrdm),  bar'a-thron  (-thrbn),  n.  ;  pi. 
-thra  (-thrd).  [L.  barathrum ,  fr.  Gr.  (ZapaOpoc .]  A  pit 
or  gulf  ;  specif.  :  a  A  pit  near  the  Acropolis,  at  Athens, 
into  which  criminals  and  dead  bodies  of  executed  criminals 
were  thrown,  b  The  bottomless  pit;  hell,  c  Fig.:  An 
insatiable  devourer,  as  an  extortioner  or  glutton, 
barb  (barb),  n.  [F.  barbe,  fr.  L.  barba  beard.  See  beard, 
».]  1.  The  beard  of  a  man.  Obs. 

2.  An  appendage  suggestive  of  a  beard  at  the  mouth  of 
any  of  various  animals. 


The  barbel,  bo  called  by  reason  of  his  barbs ,  or  wattles  in  his 
mouth.  Walton. 

3.  A  plaited  linen  covering  for  the  throat,  of¬ 
ten  extending  over  the  chin,  still  worn  by 
some  nuns,  formerly  also  by  other  women, 
as  mourners. 

4.  pi.  Paps,  or  little  projections,  of  the  mu¬ 

cous  membrane,  which  mark  the  opening  of 
the  submaxillary  glands  under  the  tongue  in  .  ^  f  .. 

horses  and  cattle.  The  name  is  mostly  ap-  '  111  ’  M’*  * 

plied  when  the  barbs  are  inflamed  and  swollen. 

5.  The  point  that  stands  backward  in  an  arrow,  fishhook, 
etc.,  to  prevent  it  from  being  easily  extracted.  Hence  : 
Any  sharp  projection  with  its  point  similarly  oblique  or 
crosswise  to  something  else. 

6.  Zodl.  One  of  the  side  branches  of  the  shaft  of  a  feather, 
which  collectively  constitute  the  vane.  See  feather. 

7.  Any  of  several  kingtishes  of  the  eastern  and  southeastern 
coasts  of  the  United  States. 

8.  Bot.  A  hair  or  bristle  ending  in  a  double  hook. 

9.  A  ridge,  or  burr,  made  by  a  metal  worker’s  tool. 

10.  Her.  One  of  the  projecting  leaves  of  the  calyx  of  a  rose, 
barb  (barb),  n.  [F.  barbe ,  fr.  It.  barbero.]  1.  A  Barbary 

horse ;  one  of  a  race  of  horses  related  to  the  Arabs,  noted  for 
speed  and  endurance,  introduced  into  Spain  by  the  Moors. 

2.  One  of  a  breed  of  domestic  pigeons  related  to  the  car¬ 
riers,  having  a  short  broad  beak,  much  bare  skin  about  the 
eyes,  and  the  skin  about  the  nostrils  swollen. 

barb,  V.  I.  ;  barbed  (biirbd) ;  barb'ing.  1.  To  shave  or 
trim  the  beard  of.  Obs. 

2  Hence,  specif.  :  a  To  clip,  as  coin  or  wool,  b  To  mow. 
C  To  file  off  the  burrs  of,  in  metal  working. 

3.  To  furnish  with  barbs,  as  an  arrow,  fishhook,  etc. 

But  rattling  storm  of  arrows  barbe<t  with  tire.  Milton. 
4  To  pierce  with  or  as  if  with  a  barb.  Rare. 

5-  To  dress  with  a  muffler  or  barb. 

All  ladies  down  to  the  degree  of  a  barouess  are  to  be  barbed 
above  the  chin.  Blanche. 

Bar-ba'di  an  (bar-ba'di-an),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  Bar¬ 
bados.  —  n.  A  native  or  inhabitant  of  Barbados. 

Bar  ba'dos  (-doz),  n.  An  island  of  the  Antilles.  See  Gaz. 
Barbados  aloes,  the  plant  Aloe  rera.  of  very  wide  geograph¬ 
ical  distribution  ;  also,  the  drug  obtained  from  it.  —  B. 
brandy.  =  Barbados  liquor.  —  B.  cherry,  any  of  several  West 
Indian  shrubs  of  the  genera  Malpighia  and  Buuchosia.  esp. 
Malpighia  urens :  also,  one  of  their  slightly  acid  berries, 
somewhat  resembling  a  cherry.  —  B.  gooseberry,  a  West  In¬ 
dian  cactus  (Pereskia  aculeata)  ;  also,  its  smooth  edible 
fruit,  which  resembles  an  olive  more  than  a  gooseberry. 

—  B.  leg,  Med.,  a  form  of  elephantiasis  incident  to  hot  cli¬ 
mates.  —  B.  lily,  a  bulbous  plant  of  tropical  America  (Hip- 
peastrum  equestre)  related  to  Amaryllis,  and  often  culti¬ 
vated  under  that  name.  The  lily  like  flowers  vary  in  the 
different  forms  from  orange  to  deep  red.  —  B.  liquor,  rum  ; 

—  formerly  so  called  in  English  colonies.  —  B  nut.  =  physic 
nut.  —  B.  pride,  a  The  thorny  shrub  Poineiana  putcher- 
rima.  having  showy  flowers,  found  in  most  tropical  coun¬ 
tries.  b  A  tall  mimosaceous  tree  (Adenantherapavonina) 
of  tropical  Asia,  naturalized  in  the  West  Indies,  bearing 
yellow  flowers  in  elongated  racemes.  Its  wood  is  the  red 
sandalwood.  —  B.  tar,  or  B.  petroleum,  a  black,  thick  petro¬ 
leum  of  a  strong  odor.  Sp.  gr.,  0.7.10  to  0.878.  —  B.  water,  a 
cordial  flavored  with  peel  of  the  orange  and  lemon. 

Bar'ba  ra  Frietch'ie  (fre'chi).  The  heroine  of  a  poem  by 
Whittier.  She  is  represented  as  an  old  woman  waving  a 
Union  flag  defiantly  from  her  house  window,  in  Frederick, 
Md.,  while  “  Stonewall  ’’Jackson’s  troops  are  marching  by. 
bar ba-resque'  (bar'bd-rgsk'),  a.  [Cf.  F.  barbaresque.] 
1  Of  or  pertaining  to  Barbary  in  Africa. 

2.  Barbaric  in  style,  as  architecture.  De  Quincey. 

bar-ba'i'i  an  (bar-ba'rT-un ;  277),  ??.  [See  barbarous.]  1.  A 
foreigner,  esp.  in  speech  and  manners.  Historically  the 
word  barbarian  (or  the  word  wrhich  it  translates)  has  been 
used  to  denote:  Among  the  Greeks,  a  member  of  any  of  the 
nations  w  ho  were  strangers  to  the  language  and  manners 
of  the  Greeks,  including  the  Romans,  who  as  late  as  the 
age  of  Plautus  freely  gave  themselves  the  name  of  barba¬ 
rians;  among  the  Romans,  any  of  the  savage  or  hostile 
nations  beyond  the  pale  of  the  Roman  empire  and  civili¬ 
zation  ;  in  medieval  times,  one  outside  of  the  civilization  of 
Christianity  ;  in  the  Italian  Renaissance,  one  beyond  the 
borders  of  Italy  ;  and  formerly,  as  used  among  the  Moors, 
a  native  of  Barbary. 

Therefore  if  I  know  not  the  meaning  of  the  voice,  I  shall  be 
unto  him  that  speaketh  a  barbarian,  and  lie  that  6peaketb  shall 
In-  a  barbarian  unto  me.  1  Cor.  xiv.  11. 

2.  A  man  in  a  rude,  uncivilized  state  ;  sometimes,  specif., 
one  in  a  state  between  savagery  and  civilization. 

3.  A  person  devoid  of  culture  ;  — applied  esp.,  by  way  of 
disparagement,  to  one  apathetic  to  culture.  M.  Arnold. 
4-  A  native  of  Barbary  ;  also,  a  Barbary  horse.  Obs. 
Syn.—  Barbarian,  Philistine.  These  words  are  frequently 
contrasted  (as,  “  I  am  not  denying  that  the  majority  of  us 
are  at  present  either  Barbarians  or  Philistines.” '  W.  H. 
Matlock)  in  the  sense  indicated  by  the  quotation  from 
Matthew  Arnold  which  follows. 

Philistine  gives  the  notion  of  something  particularly  stiffnecked 
and  perverse  in  the  resistance  to  light  and  its  children;  and  there¬ 
in  it  specially  suits  our  middle  class.  .  .  .  But  the  aristocratic  class 
...  if  it  does' not  pursue  light,  it  is  not  that  it  perversely  cherishes 
some  dismal  and  illiberal  existence  in  preference  to  light,  but  it 
is  lured  off  from  following  light  by  .  .  .  worldly  splendor,  secu¬ 
rity,  power,  and  pleasure.  ...  I  often,  therefore,  when  I  want  to 
distinguish  clearly  the  aristocratic  class  from  the  Philistines  prop¬ 
er,  or  middle  class,  name  the  former,  in  my  own  mind,  the  Bar¬ 
barians.  M.  Arnold. 

bar  ba'ri  an  (bar-ba'rT-dn  ;  277),  a.  [Cf.  OF.  barbarien.] 

1.  Foreign,  as  non-Hellenic,  non-Roman,  non-Christian, 
non-Chinese,  — usually  in  a  depreciative  sense. 

2.  Uncivilized;  rude;  savage. 


3.  Of  or  belonging  to  Barbary.  Obs. 

Syn.  — Uncivilized,  untutored,  unlettered,  rude. —  Bar¬ 
barian,  barbarous,  barbaric,  savage.  Barbarian  ex¬ 
presses  little  more  than  the  opposite  of  civilized ;  as, 
“She  [RomeJ  saw  her  glories  star  by  star  expire,  and  up 
the  steep,  barbarian  monarchs  ride  ”  (Byron).  Barbarous 
is  frequently  used  in  the  sense  of  barbarian ,  without  fur¬ 
ther  implication  ;  as,  “  Civilized  ages  inherit  the  human 
nature  which  was  victorious  in  barbarous  ages”  (Bagehot). 
It  may  also  express  the  harsh  and  brutal  side  of  civ¬ 
ilized  life;  as,  “This  sensibility  caused  Condorcet  to 
abandon  the  barbarous  pleasures  of  the  chase  ”  (J.  Aforlev). 
Barbaric  refers  to  the  crudeness  of  taste  and  fondness  for 
gorgeous  display  characteristic  of  uncivilized  peoples: 
as,  “  something  of  indescribable  barbaric  magnificence  ” 
( W.  I).  Howells).  Savage  comes  into  comparison  with  both 
barbarian  and  barbarous ,  occasionally  denoting  a  lower 
stage  of  civilization  than  barbarian  (as.  “  still  a  barbarian , 
but  had  ceased  to  be  a  savage ,”  D.  Wilson ).  sometimes  ex¬ 
pressing  greater  harshness  or  fierceness  than  barbarous ; 
as,  savage  cruelty.  See  barbarian,  n.,  ferocious. 
bar  bar'ic  (bar-b5r'Tk),  a.  [L.  barbaricus  foreign,  bar¬ 
baric,  Gr.  fZapfZipuco; :  cf.  OF.  barbarique .]  1.  Barba¬ 
rian ;  foreign  ;  —  often  with  reference  to  the  barbarian  na¬ 
tions  of  the  East.  “  Barbaric  pearl  and  gold.”  Milton. 

2.  Of  or  pertaining  to,  or  resembling,  an  uncivilized  per¬ 

son  or  people;  barbarian  in  style  or  taste;  as,  a  barbaric 
love  of  display.  “  Wild,  barbaric  music.”  Scott. 

Syn.  —  See  barbarian. 

Bar  ba  rin’s'  the'o  rem  (bar'ba-raNz').  f After  M.  Barba- 
rin,  who  enounced  it.J  Math.  The  proposition  that  each 
of  the  three  spaces,  Euclidean,  Looachevskian,  and  Rie- 
mannian,  contains  surfaces  of  constant  curvature  on  which 
geodesics  have  the  metric  properties  of  straight  lines  in 
these  spaces. 

bar'ba-rism  (bar'bri-riz’m),  n.  [L.  barbarismus ,  Gr.  pap- 
(Zapiapos :  cf.  F.  barbai'isme.]  1.  An  offense  against  pur¬ 
ity  of  diction  ;  any  word  or  expression  not  accepted  as  in 
the  standard  usage  of  a  particular  language. 

The  Greeks  were  the  first  that  branded  a  foreign  term  in  any  of 
their  writers  with  the  odious  name  of  barbarism.  G.  Campbell. 

2  An  uncivilized  state  ;  rudeness  of  manners;  ignorance 
of  arts,  learning,  and  literature  ;  barbarousness.  Prescott. 

3.  A  barbarous  or  brutal  action  ;  a  barbarity.  Obs.  or  R. 
A  heinous  barbarism  .  .  .  agaiust  the  honor  of  marriage.  Milton. 

Syn.  —  See  solecism. 

bar-bar'i-ty  (bar-bSr'i-tT),  n.;  pi.  -ties  (-tTz).  [From 
barbarous.]  1.  Barbarism  (in  sense  2).  Obs.  or  Archaic. 
2.  Cruelty  ;  inhumanity  ;  also,  a  cruel  or  brutal  act. 

Treating  Christians  with  a  barbarity  which  would  have 
shocked  tne  very  Moslem.  Macaulay. 

3  Barbarism  ;  impurity  of  diction.  Obs.  Swift. 

4.  Barbaric  style,  or  violation  of  good  taste,  in  art. 
bar'ba-rize  (bar'bd-riz),  r.  i.  ;  bar'ra-rized  (-rizd)  ;  bar'- 

ba-riz'ing  (-Hz' ing).  [Cf.  F.  barbar  iser ,  Gr.  /3.p/3apt£eu'.] 

1.  To  become  barbarous. 

The  Roman  empire  was  barbariziny  rapidly.  De  Quincey. 

2.  To  adopt  a  foreign  or  barbarous  mode  ol  speech, 
bar'ba-rize,  v.  t.  [Cf.  F.  barbar  iser ,  LL.  barbarizare.] 

To  make  barbarous.  — bar'ba-ri-za'tion  (-ri-za'shwn),  n. 
Bar  ba  ros'sa  (-rbs'a),  n.  [It.]  Lit.,  red  beard  ;  — a  sur¬ 
name  of  Frederick  I.  (1123-DO),  Emperor  of  Germany,  who 
is  represented  in  legend  as  not  dead,  but  sleeping  in  a  moun¬ 
tain  cave  in  Thuringia,  until  he  shall  come  forth  to  rescue 
Germany  and  make  her  chief  of  nations, 
bar'ba  rous  (biir'bd-ri/s),  a.  [L.  barbarus ,  Gr.  pdprapo<;. 
strange,  foreign  ;  later,  slavish,  rude,  ignorant ;  akin  to  L. 
balbus  stammering,  Skr.  barbara  stammering,  outlandish. 
Cf.  brave,  «.]  1.  Not  classical  or  pure,  esp.  not  Greek 

or  Latin;  — said  of  language  ;  hence,  unpolished,  outland¬ 
ish,  illiterate,  or  unidiomatic  in  language. 

2  Speaking  a  foreign  language;  barbarian;  —  applied 
originally  to  non-Hellenic  peoples,  later  to  those  not  in  the 
Roman  empire,  sometimes  to  those  not  Christian. 

The  barbarous  people  (of  Melita)  shewed  us  no  little  kindness. 

Acts  xxviii.  2. 

3.  Being  in  the  state  of  a  barbarian  ;  uncivilized  ;  rude  ; 
peopled  with  barbarians  ;  as,  a  barbarous  people. 

4.  Cruel;  ferocious;  inhuman;  merciless. 

Vile  tyrant,  barbarous  bloody  Tamburlaine  !  Marlowe. 
5-  Harsh-sounding  or  raucous  like  barbarian  speech  ;  as, 
barbarous  music. 

6.  Barbaric.  Rare.  “  Barbarous  g old.”  Drxjden. 

Syn.  —  Uncivilized,  unlettered,  untutored,  uncultivated, 
ignorant;  merciless, brutal.  See  barbarian. 
bar'ba  ry  (-rT).  n.  [F.  barbaric ,  L.  barbaria.]  1.  Bar¬ 
barous,  esp.  Saracen  or  pagan,  nationality;  pagan  lands; 
paganism. 

2.  Barbarity;  barbarous  language.  Obs. 

Bar'ba-ry  (-rT),  n.  [From  Ar.  Barbar  the  people  of  Bar¬ 
bary  cf.  F.  Barbar  ie.]  The  countries  on  the  north  coast 
of  Africa  from  Egypt  to  the  Atlantic.  Hence,  Obs.:  A 
Barbary  horse;  a  barb. 

Barbary  ape,  an  ape  (Macaca 
inua)  of  North  Africa  and  Gib¬ 
raltar  Rock,  being  the  only 
monkey  inhabiting  Europe.  It 
is  often  trained  by  showmen.— 

B.  dove.  =  COLLARED  DOVE. —  B. 
fig.  the  common  prickly  pear  of  37* 
the  eastern  United  States  ( Opun- 
tia  opuntia ),  introduced  into 
northern  Africa.  —  B.  gum.  =  am- 
rad gum.  —  B.  horse.  =  2d  barb,  1. 

—  B.  mastic,  a  kind  of  mastic  ob-  Barbary  Ape. 

tained  from  Pistacia  atlantica ,  of  the  Mediterranean  re¬ 
gion  ;  also,  the  tree  itself.  See  mastic.  —  B.  pigeon.  =  2d  barb, 
2.  —  B.  sheep.  =  AOUDAD. 


bar.  Obs.  or  dial.  var.  of  bear, 
the  animal. 

bar(biir),  n.  [F.j  The  meagre, 
bar  .  or  Bar.  Abbr.  Barleycorn  ; 
barometer  ;  barometric  ;  barrel  ; 
barrister  ;  Baruch. 

Ba'ra  (ba'rii),  11.nl.  A  mixed 
tribe  of  southern  Madagascar, 
ba'ra.  Var.  of  vara.  See 

MEASURE. 

ba  ra-ba'ra  (bii'rd-ba'rd),  ba"- 
ra-bo'ra  (-bo'rdY  n.  [Russ.  dial. 
barabora.]  Anthropol.  A  sod 
or  turf  hut  of  northern  Siberia 
or  of  Alaska  ;  esp.,  a  hut  of  the 
Aleutian  islanders  built  partly 
or  wholly  underground. 
Bar'a-boo(biir'd-bdo),  n.  [F rom 
Baraboo,  Wisconsin.]  Geol.  A 
Proterozoic  quartzite  formation 
in  south  central  Wisconsin. 
Bar'a-chel  (  bftr'a-kgl  ;  ba-ra''- 


kel),  n.  Bib.  The  lather  of  Job’s 
friend  Elihu.  Job  xxxii.  2,  (I. 
Bar'a-chi'a  (b  ftr 7  a  -  k  I'd). 
D.  Bib. 

Bar  a-chi'ah.  Bib. 

Bara-chi'as  (-ds),  n.  [L .  Ba  ra¬ 
ck  ias  or  Gr.  Bapa^ta?,  fr.  Iieb. 
B reeky dh .]  Whom  Jehovah  has 
blessed; —  mnsc.  prop.  name. 

II  ba  ra^hols'  (b&'r&'sliwii'),  n. 
[F.J  A  cove  or  inlet  joining  the 
sea  by  a  tortuous  channel. 

Iba  ra-da-ri'  (ba'rd-dd-re'),  n. 
Hind,  bdrah-dnrx,  fr.  Hind. 
drah  twelve  4-  Per.  dart  having 
doors.]  A  house  with  many 
doors  ;  a  summer  palace;  a  pavil¬ 
ion  ;  —  sometimes  used  as  a  tomb 
after  the  death  of  the  owner  ; 
hence,  a  mausoleum.  India. 

|!  ba  ra  gouln'  (ba  ra'gwftx'  ; 
nftr^-gwln'),  n.  [F.]  Outland¬ 


ish.  unintelligible  speech  ;  jar¬ 
gon.  —  ba  ra  gouin'lah  (bftr'a- 
gwAn'Tsh  ;  -gwIn'Tsh),  a. 

Bar  a-i'a  (bftr'd-T'd).  D.  Bib. 
baraigne.  barain  f  barren. 
Ba-rai'thaa  (bd-rl'taz),  n.  pi. 
Sec  Mi  sun  a. 

Ba'rak  (ba'r&k  ;  bar'rtk),  n. 
Bib.  The  Jewish  captain  who, 
under  Deborah’s  direction, 
routed  the  Canaanite  army  un¬ 
der  Sisera.  Judyes  fv.,  v. 

Bar  a-lip'ton  (bfir'd-lYp'tfln),  w. 
Loyic.  See  mode,  fourth  figure, 
bar  a-mun'da.  Var.  of  bar  ra¬ 
mp  no  a. 

ba-ran'doa  (ba-riin'dos),  n.  A 
kind  of  Chinese  grass  linen, 
barane.  4*  barren. 
bara-picklet.  n.  [W.  bara  pei- 
liml  nread  from  sifted  flour.] 
A  kind  of  cake.  Obs. 


Bar'a-aa  (bhr'd-sd).  D.  Bib. 
barat.  bark  at. 

||  ba  ra'to  (ba-ra'tfi),  n.  [Sp.] 
Money  given  for  luck  to  by¬ 
standers  by  a  gambler  from  his 
winnings. 

baratry.  barratry. 
baratter.  4*  barrator. 
barb,  n.  Obs.  corrupt,  of  bard, 
armor  for  a  horse. 

Barb.  Abbr.  Barbados;  Barbara, 
bar'ba-can-age.  4*  barbican- 
age. 

barbacane  4*  barbican. 

Bar  ba-co'an  ( bar'bii-ko'tfn),  a. 
Designating  or  pertaining  to  a 
South  American  Indian  linguis¬ 
tic  stock  of  Colombia^ 
bar'ba-cou(har'hd-koo),  n.  [FJ 
Any  American  bnrhet  or  puff 
bird  of  the  BuccoViidie,  as  dis¬ 
ting.  from  the  Capitonida?. 


bar'ba-cue.  Var.  of  barbecue. 
Bar-ba'doe8.  Var.  of  Barba¬ 
dos. 

Bar-ba'doea  (hiir-ba'ddz),  v.  t. 
To  transport  (a  convict)  to  Bar¬ 
bados.  Obs.  Carlyle. 

barbakane.  4*  barbican. 
barb'al,  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to 
the  barb,  or  beard, 
barb-al'o-in,  w.  See  aloin. 
barbar.  4*  barber. 
bar'bar  (bar'bdr),  a.  8r  n.  [F. 
barbare.]  Barbarian.  Obs. 
Bar'ba-ra  (biir'b«-rrt),  n.  [L., 
fern. of  barbarus  foreign,  strange, 
Gr.  0dpj3apos:  cf.  It.  ft  Sp.  Bar¬ 
bara.]  Lit.,  foreign  ;  strange  ; 
—  fern.  prop.  name.  F.  Barbe 
( barb ) ;  1 1 .  &  Sp.  Barbara  ( biir'- 
ba-rii) ;  G.  ft  D.  Barbara  (bar'- 
bii-ra).  —  Dim.  Bab. 

Bar  'ba-ra(bar'ba-rd),n.[  Coined 


by  logicians.]  Loyic.  The  first 
word  in  the  mnemonic  lines 
which  represent  the  valid 
modes  of  the  syllogism.  It  in¬ 
dicates  a  syllogism  whose  three 
propositions  areuniversal  affirm¬ 
atives.  See  mode,  first  figure, 
bar-ba'ri-an  ism,  n.  See  -ism. 
bar-ba'ri-an-ize,  v.  t.  See -ize. 
bar  bar'i-cal.  a.  =  barbaric, 2. 

Pare.  [BARIC,  BARBARICAL.  | 

bar-bar 'i-ca’-ly,  adr.  of  bar-| 
bar-ba'ri-ous  (bar-ba'rY-tZs),  a. 
Barbarous.  R.  “  Poor  beggars! 

—  barba  nous  wars  !  ”  Kipling. 

—  bar-ba'ri-ous-ness.  n.  R. 

bar  ba-roc'ra-cy  (biir'bd-rCk'- 
rd-sY),  n.  [Gr.  /3dp/3apo?  bar¬ 
barian  -f  -cracy.]  Government 
by  barbarians.  [ROUS.| 

bar'ba  rous-!y,  adr.  of  barba- | 
bar'ba-rous-ness,  n.  See -ness. 


food,  foot;  out, oil;  chair  ;  go  ;  sing,  iqk  ;  then,  thin;  natyre,  verdure  (250) ;  K  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144) ;  boN ;  yet;  zh  =  zin  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Goidk. 
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BAREFOOTED 


barbate  (bar'bat),  a.  [L.  barbaius,  It.  barba  beard.  See 
bard  beard.]  Bearded;  Bot .,  beset  with  long  still  hairs, 
barbe  (barb),  n.  [F.]  A  short  scarf  or  lappet  of  lace 
worn  at  the  throat  or  on  the  head, 
bar'be  CUO  (bar'be-ku),  7i.  [From  native  name  in  Guiana.] 

1.  A  frame  on  which  all  kinds  of  flesh  and  fish  are  roasted 
or  smoke-dried  ;  also,  a  frame  used  for  sleeping. 

2.  A  hog,  ox,  or  other  large  animal  roasted  or  broiled 
whole  for  a  feast. 

3.  A  social  entertainment  of  many  people,  usually  in  the 
open  air,  at  which  one  or  more  large  animals  are  roasted 
or  broiled  whole.  U.  S. 

4.  A  floor  on  which  coffee  beans^etc.,  are  sun-dried, 
bar'be-cue,  v.  t.;  bar'be-cued  (-kiid) ;  bar'be-cu'ing.  1.  To 

dry  or  cure  by  exposure  on  a  frame  or  gridiron. 

2.  To  roast  or  broil  whole,  as  an  ox  or  hog. 

Send  me,  gods,  a  whole  hog  barbecued.  rope. 

barbed  (barbd ;  bar'bSd),  a.  Accoutered  with  defensive 
armor ;  barded  (the  proper  term  ;  see  bard,  v.  t.) ;  —  said 
of  a  horse. 

barbed  (barbd),  p.  a.  1.  Furnished  with  a  barb  or  barbs  ; 
as,  a  barbed  arrow  ;  barbed  wire. 

2.  Her.  Depicted  with  a  calyx,  often  showing  between 
the  petals,  colored  proper ;  —  said  of  a  flower, 
barbed  cat,  a  kind  of  war  engine.  Ohs.  —  b.  wire,  a  wire,  or  a 
strand  of  twisted  wires,  armed  with  barbs  or  sharp  points. 
It  is  used  for  fences  and  military  defenses, 
bar'bel  (bar'bel),  n.  [OF.  barbel ,  F.  barbeau ,  dim.  of  L. 
barbu.s  barbel,  fr.  barba  beard.  See  1st  barb.]  1.  A  slen¬ 
der  tactile  process  on  the  lips  of  certain  fishes. 

2.  A  large  Euro¬ 
pean  fresh  -  water 
fish  (Barbus  vulga¬ 
ris),  with  four  bar¬ 
bels  on  its  upper 
jaw ;  also,  any  of 
various  other  spe¬ 
cies  of  Barbus. 

3 .  pi.  Barbs  or  paps 
under  the  tongue  of  horses  and  cattle.  See  1st  barb,  4. 

4.  The  chin  piece  of  a  helmet.  Obs. 

bar  bell  A  weight  resembling  a  dumb-bell,  but  having 
a  long  bar  for  a  handle,  used  in  gymnastics, 
bar'bel  late  (bar'be-lat;  bar-bSl'at),  a.  [Dim.  See  1st 
barb.]  Bot.  Having  short,  stiff  hairs,  often  barbed,  as 
the  pappus  of  some  composite  plants, 
bar  bel'lu-la  (bar-bSl'u-ld),  n. ;  L.  pi.  -lie  (-le).  Bot. 
dr  Zo'dl.  A  very  small  barb  or  bristle.  —  bar-bel'lu-late 
(-lat),  a. 

bar'ber  (bar'ber),  n.  [ME.  harbour ,  OF.  barbeor  (cf.  F. 
barbier ),  fr.  an  assumed  L.  barbator ,  fr.  barba  beard.  See 
1st  barb.]  1.  One  whose  occupation  it  is  to  shave  or  trim 
the  beard,  and  to  cut  and  dress  the  hair  of  his  patrons. 
Formerly  barbers  were  also  practitioners  in  the  surgery 
and  dentistry  of  the  day,  and  were  often  called  bai'ber- 
surgeons.  Under  Henry  VIII.  surgery,  and  about  1750 
dentistry,  ceased  to  be  regular  with  them. 

2.  A  storm  accompanied  by  driving  ice  spicules  formed 
from  sea  water,  esp.  one  occurring  on  the  Gulf  of  St.  Law¬ 
rence  ;  —  so  named  from  the  cutting  ice  spicules.  Canada. 

3.  The  vapor  rising  from  the  water  on  a  frosty  day.  Canada. 
bar'ber,  v.  t. ;  bar'bered  (-berd) ;  bar'ber-ing.  To  shave 

or  dress  the  beard  or  hair  of.  Shak. 


Barbel. 


||  bar-be'ra  (bar-bSr'a),  n.  [It.]  A  kind  of  red  wine  made 
in  Piedmont,  Italy. 

barber  fish-  1. = surgeon  fish.  x  .  . 

2.  A  red  or  pink  berycoid  fish  (Anlhias  sacer)  of  Madeira 
and  the  Mediterranean, 
bar'ber  ry  (bar'bSr-T),  n.; 
pi.  -ries  (-Tz).  [ME.  bar- 
barin ,  bar  be  re ,  OF.  ber- 
bere ,  LL.  berberis ,  barba- 
ris.]  Any  shrub  of  the  * 
geims  Berberis,  esp.  B. vul¬ 
garis,  native  of  Europe  and 
naturalized  in  the  eastern 
United  States.  Its  oblong 
red  berries  are  made  into 
a  preserve,  and  have  been 
used  in  fluxes  and  fevers. 

The  bark  affords  a  fine 
yellow  dye. 

barberry  rust.  The  aeciostage  of  wheat  rust  (Puccinia 
graminis), which  develops  on  the  barberry.  It  was  formerly 
thought  to  be  a  distinct  species,  and  was  named  HZcidium 
berberidis.  See  wheat  rust,  /ecium. 

barber's  itch.  A  form  of  tinea  or  sycosis  affecting  the 
bearded  parts  of  the  face  and  neck  and  characterized  by 
the  formation  of  reddish,  concentric  patches  covered  with 
dry.  fragile  hairs  and  yellow  scales  or  pustules.  It  is  due 
to  the  parasitic  fungus  Trichophyton  tonsurans. 
barret  (bar'bSt),  n.  [F.  barbet ,  fr.  barbe  beard,  long  hair 
of  certain  animals.  See  barb  beard.]  1.  A  variety  of  small 
poodle,  having  long  curly  hair. 

2.  Any  of  numerous  nonpasserine  tropical  birds  of  the 
family  Capitonidse  or  Bucconidae  (the  latter  called  also 


Barberry  ( Berberis  vulgaris), 
Flowering  Branch  and  Berries. 


puff  birds).  They  have  a  large  stout  bill,  usually  swollen 
at  the  base  and  more  or  less  beset  with  bristles.  See  Capi- 

TONIDiE,  PUFF  BIRD. 

3.  A  larva  that  feeds  on  aphids, 
bar-bette'  (bar-b5t/),  n.  [F.  Cf. 
barbet.]  1.  Fort.  A  mound  of 
earth  or  a  platform,  often 
especially  protected,  on 
which  guns  are  mounted 
to  fire  over  the  parapet. 

2.  On  war  vessels,  a  par¬ 
apet  of  fixed  armor  pro¬ 
tecting  a  platform  from 
which  guns  fire  over  it. 

In  modern  vessels  it  is^*' 
usually  a  cylinder  of  ar¬ 
mor  plate,  extending 
from  the  armored  deck 
above  the  main  deck,  in 
which  an  elliptical,  bal¬ 
anced  turret  revolves. 

The  guns,  in  pairs,  pro 


Barbet  of  the  family  Capi- 
tonidffi  (Me(/alxma  fttema- 
cephala).  ($) 


ject  through  elliptical  gun  ports  in  the  turret  and  just 
clear  the  barbette. 

en  barbette,  in  barbette,  of  guns,  in  such  a  position  or  mount 
as  to  fire  over  a  parapet,  and  not  through  embrasures, 
barbette  carriage  A  gun  carriage,  whether  nondisap¬ 
pearing  or  disappearing,  which  elevates  the  gun  suffi¬ 
ciently  for  it  to  be  en  barbette. 
barbette  gun.  A  gun  mounted  en  barbette. 
barbette  turret.  A  revolving  armored  turret  in  a  barbette, 
bar'bi-can  (bar'bi-kun),  n.  [ME.  barbican ,  barbecan ,  F. 
barbacane ,  LL.  barbacana,  barbicand,  of  uncertain  origin  : 
cf.  An.  barbakh  aqueduct,  sewer.  F.  barbacane  also  means, 
an  opening  to  let  out  water,  loophole.]  1.  Fort.  An  outer 
defensive  work  of  a  city  or  castle,  esp.  a  tower  or  towers 
at  a  gate  or  bridge,  often  large  and  strong. 

2.  A  narrow  vertical  opening  in  the  wall  of  a  fortress, 
through  which  missiles  were  discharged.  Obs. 
bar'bi-cel  (-sSl),  n.  [NL.  barbicella ,  dim.  of  L.  barba. 
See  1st  barb.]  One  of  the  small  processes  on  the  barbules 
of  feathers.  See  feather. 

bar  bit-  A  bit  for  horses  in  which  the  mouthpiece  is  a 
solid  bar  of  metal,  sometimes  covered  with  rubber  or  the 
like,  having  no  lever  action. 

bar'bi-ton  (bar'b!-t5n),  n. ;  L.  pi.  -ta  (-t<i).  [L.,  fr.  Gr. 

/3dp)3tTOF.]  Music.  An  ancient  Greek  lyrelike  instrument, 
bar  bi  tu'ric  (-tu'rlk),  a.  Chem.  Designating,  or  pert,  to,  a 
crystalline  acid,  CH.j(CO  NH)2CO,  got  by  heating  alloxan¬ 
tin,  or  a  mixture  of  malonic  acid  and  urea ;  malonyl  urea. 
Barbizon',  or  Bar  bi  son',  school  (bar'be'zbN').  Paint¬ 
ing.  A  French  school  of  the  middle  of  the  19th  century 
centering  in  the  village  of  Barbizon  near  the  forest  of 
Fontainebleau.  Its  members  went  straight  to  nature  in 
disregard  of  academic  tradition,  treating  their  subjects 
faithfully  and  with  poetic  feeling  for  color,  light,  and  at¬ 
mosphere.  It  is  exemplified,  esp.  in  landscapes,  by  Corot. 
Rousseau,  Daubigny,  Jules  Dupre,  and  Diaz.  Associated 
with  them  are  certain  painters  of  animals,  as  Troyon  and 
Jaque,  and  of  peasant  life,  as  Millet  and  Jules  Breton, 
bar'bo  tine  (bar'bo-tTn),  n.  [F.]  A  paste  of  clay  used  in 
decorating  coarse  pottery  in  relief ;  slip, 
bar-bu'do  (bar-boo'do  ;  140),  n.  ;  pi.  -dos  (-doz).  [Sp. 
barbudo  bearded  ;  —  in  allusion  to  the  barbels.]  Any  of 
several  market  fishes  of  the  thread  fin  family,  esp.  Poly- 
dactylus  virginicus  of  Florida,  the  West  Indies,  etc. 
bar'bule  (bar'bul),  n.  [L.  barbula,  fr.  barba  beard.]  1.  A 
minute  barb  or  beard. 

2.  One  of  the  processes  along  the  edges  of  the  barbs  of  a 
feather.  See  feather. 

bar'ca  role,  bar'ca-rolle  (bar'kd-rol),  n.  [F.  barcarolle, 
fr.  It.  barcaruola,  fr.  barca  bark,  barge.]  1.  An  Italian 
boatman.  Rare  in  Eng. 

2.  Music,  a  A  popular  song  or  melody  sung  by  Venetian 
gondoliers,  b  A  piece  of  music  imitating  such  a  song. 
Bar-COO'  (bar-koo'),  n.  A  river  of  Queensland.  See  Gaz. 
Barcoo  grass.  An  excellent  pasture  grass  (Anthistiria 
membranacea )  of  Queensland.  —  B.  rot,  Med.,  a  severe 
eruptiont  chiefly  affecting  the  hands,  sometimes  bringing 
away  skin  and  flesh.  It  is  prevalent  in  dry  districts. 
Australia.  —  B.  vomit,  Med.,  a  sickness,  occurring  in  the 
interior  of  Australia,  characterized  by  painless  attacks  of 
vomiting  after  eating. 

bard  (bard),  n.  [Of  Celtic  origin ;  cf.  W.  bardd,  Ir.  &  Gael. 
bard.]  1.  A  professional  poet  and  singer,  as  among  the 
ancient  Celts,  whose  occupation  was  to  compose  and  sing 
verses  in  honor  of  heroes  and  their  deeds.  See  druid. 

2.  A  wandering  musician  or  minstrel ;  —  used  contemptu¬ 
ously  in  Scotland  in  the  16th  century.  Obs. 

3.  A  poet;  as,  the  Bard  of  Avon. 

Bard  of  A'von  (a'vwn),  Shakespeare,  who  wasbe-rn  and  buried 
in  Stratford  on  Avon.  —  B.  of  Ayrshire  'ar'sher ;  see  -shire), 
Robert  Burns,  who  was  a  native  and  resident  of  the  county 
of  Ayr.  —  B.  of  Ry'dal  Mount  (ri'd&l),  William  Wordsworth, 
who  for  many  years  lived  at  Rydal  Mount,  near  Lake 
Windermere,  England. 

bard,  barde  (bard),  n.  [F.  barde,  of  doubtful  origin.] 
1.  A  piece  of  defensive  (or,  sometimes,  ornamental)  armor 
for  a  horse’s  neck,  breast,  and  flanks;  —  often  in  pi. 


barbaryn,  n.  A  barbarian.  05s. 
b&r-bas'co  (bar-bas'k  5),  n. 
[Spanish  name  in  Guayaquil.] 
a  Wild  cinnamon  ( Cartel  la  win- 
terania).  bJoewood.  Sp.  Amer. 
Bar'ba-son  (biir'bd-sBn),  n.  A 
fiend,  mentioned  in  Shake¬ 
speare's  “Henrv  V."  and 
‘‘Merry  Wives  of  Windsor." 
bar'ba-stel ,  -stelle'  (biir'ba- 
stCl/;  bar'bd-sttd'),  n.  [F .  bar- 
bastellr .]  A  long-eared  European 
bat  ( Si/ not  us  barbnstellus). 
bar'bat-ed  (b  iir'  b  S  t-6  d),  a. 
Rare.  1  Huving  barbed  points 
2.  Bearded  ;  barbate. 

II  bar'ba  te'nus  sa  pi-en'tes. 
[L.]  Sages  as  far  ns  the  beard, 
that  is,  in  appearance, 
bar  bat'u-lous,  n.  [L.  hnvbntu- 
lus.  1  Having  a  small  beard.  Obs. 

barD  bolt.  =  RAO  BOLT. 

barbd-  Barbed.  R< f.  Sp. 
Ilbar'beau'  (bar-'bd'),  it.  [F.] 
The  bluebottle  or  cornflower, 
bar'ba-can.  4  barbican. 
bar'be-cute.  Var.  of  barbecue, 
BARBECUED. 

||  bar  bei'ro  (bar-ba'rfi'),  n. 
[Pg.,  barber.]  =  barbkro. 
bar'beled,  -belled  (bar'b£ld),  a. 


[F.  barbell. ]  Having  barbels. 
bar'bel-ing.bar'bel-ling,/i.  Fish¬ 
ing  for  barbels, 
barbere.  4  barberry. 
bar'ber-ess,  ?i.  See-E^s.  Rare. 
barterie.  barbary. 

Bar  be-ri'ni  vase  (bar'ba-re'- 
ne).  =  Portland  vase. 
bar'ber-lsh.  a.  See  -ish. 
bar'ber  mon  ger,  n  A  fop.  Obs. 
bar-be'ro  (biir-ba'rO),  n.  [Sp., 
lit.,  bnrber.]  A  surgeon  fish. 
Sp.  Amer. 

Barber  Poet.  Jacques  Jasmin 
(17‘.>K-186-i),  a  Gascon  poet,  who 
was  a  barber. 

barberry  fig.  Emm.  for  Bar¬ 
bary  FIO. 

barber’s  block.  The  block  used 
in  making  and  displaying  wigs, 
barber’s  pole.  The  pole  used  as 
n  barber's  sign. 

bar'ber-Bur'geon,  n.  See  bar- 
ber.  Ohs.  —  bar'ber-sur  ger  v. 
bar'ber-y  (biir'bfr-I),  it.  [F. 
barberie.]  A  barber's  shop ; 
also,  the  barber’s  craft  or  trade. 
Obs. 

bar'bet,  n.  [F.,  fr.  Pr.  barbet, 
f  r.  barbo,  a  title  of  respect  for  an 
old  man,  applied  by  the  Vaudois 


to  the  pastor,  L.  barba  beard.] 
French  Hist.  A  Cami'-nrd. 
barbet.  it.  [F.  barbette  ]  A  barb 
of  a  woman's  headdrrss.  Obs. 
bar'bi-can  (  bar'bT-ktf  n),  n.  [Cf. 
F.  barbe  beard.]  Any  African 
barbet  of  the  genus  Pognnorhj/n- 
ch  us  or  allied  genus  of  the  Capi- 
tonida?. 

bar'bi-can-age,  r.  [LL.  barbi- 
canagium.  See  barbican.] 
Money  paid  for  the  building  or 
support  of  a  barbican.  Obs. 
bar'bi-cue.  ^  barbecue. 
bar'biers  (biir'berz),  w.  Med. 
A  variety  of  paralysis,  peculiar 
to  India  and  the  Malabar  const, 
bar  big'er-ous  (bar-Mj'Sr-tts), 
a.  [L.  barba  beard  4-  - gerous .] 
Bearded  ;  hairy, 
bar'bil.  +  barbel. 
barb'ing,  n  =  bardino, trap¬ 
pings. 

bar'bi-on  (bar'bY-tfn),  n.  [Cf. 
F.  barbe  beard.]  Any  African 
barbet  of  the  genus  Barba  tula, 
or  allied  genus  of  Capitonidne. 
bar'bi-tos  (-tbs),  n.  [L.,  fr.  Gr. 
/3 i p/3 1 T 09*]  sx  BARBITOX. 
bar'ble.  4  barbel. 
bar'ble.  Var.  of  barbel,  3. 


barb 'let.  it.  Zobl.  A  small 
barbel,  or  tactile  process, 
bar-bo'ne  (biir-ho'na),  ».  [It.] 

1.  Veter.  =  buffalo  cholera. 

2.  Sre  coin. 

bar'bor.  bar 'hour,  f  barber. 
bar'bu  (biir'bu),  v.  [F.,  lit., 
bearded.]  Zobl.  a  =  barbet, 
a  bird.  Obs.  b  =  barbudo. 
bar'bu-late.  n.  Barhellate. 
bar-bul'yie  (biir-bdbl'yY),  v.  t. 
[F.  barboiiiller  to  smear,  bab¬ 
ble.]  Archaic.  Scot.  To  con¬ 
fuse  :  perplex.  —  n.  Confusion, 
bar'bur.  4  barber. 

Bar'bus  (bar' bus),  n.  [L.,  bar¬ 
bel.]  Zool.  A  large  genus  of  evp- 
rinotd  fishes,  including  the  bar¬ 
bel  of  Europe.  See  barbel,  2. 
bare  +  bark. 

!l  bar'ea  (biir'kii),  11.;  pi.  It. 
BARCHE(-ka),  E.  BARCAS(-kdz). 
[It.  or  Sp.  See  bark,  a  boat.] 
A  bark  or  boat :  a  barge, 
bar'ea  (biir'kd),  n.  A  fresh¬ 
water  fish  ( Ophicephalus  barca) 
of  Bengal. 

Bar'can  (biir'krtn),  a.  Of  or 
pert,  to  Barca,  in  North  Africa. 
barce(  bars:  has),  u.  [See  barse.] 
A  stickleback.  Dial.  Eng. 


2.  pi.  Plate  armor  formerly  worn  by  a  man  at  arms. 

3.  Cookery.  A  slice  of  bacon  used  to  cover  meat  or  game, 
bard  (bard),  v.  t.  ;  bard'ed  ;  bard'ing.  [Cf.  F.  harder.] 

1.  To  equip  or  accouter  with  bards.  See  bard,  armor,  1,  2. 

2.  Cookeru.  To  cover  (meat  or  game)  with  a  slice  of  bacon. 
Bar  dell',  Mrs.  <bar-dgl').  All  emotional  widow,  landlady 

of  Mr.  Pickwick,  in  Dickens’s  “Pickwick  Papers.”  She 
interprets  some  inquiries  of  li is  as  a  proposal  of  marriage, 
and  sues  him  for  breach  of  promise. 

Bar  des'a-nist  (bar-dgs'd-ntst),  n.  An  adherent  of  Bar- 
desanes  of  Edessa  in  Mesopotamia,  founder  of  a  Gnostic 
sect  in  the  2d  century  a.  d.  —  Bar  des'a  nism  (-nlz’m),  n. 
bard'lc  (biir'dik),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to,  or  of  the  nature 
of,  the  bards,  or  their  poetry.  “ Bardic  lays.”  G.  P.  Marsh. 
bar  di'glio  (bar-del'yo),  n.  [It.]  An  Italian  marble  of 
which  the  principal  varieties  occur  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Carrara  and  in  Corsica.  It  commonly  shows  a  dark  gray 
or  bluish  ground  traversed  by  veins, 
bard'ing  (bar'dlng),  n.  [F.  barde ,  of  doubtful  origin.] 
Horse  armor  or  armorlike  covering  ;  —  usually  in  pi. 
bard'ism  (bar'dlz’m),  n.  The  system  of  bards ;  the  lore  or 
methods  of  bards. 

Bar'dolph  (bar'dSlf),  n.  1.  Masc.  prop.  name. 

2.  A  bibulous  and  red-nosed  follower  of  Falstaff  in  Shake¬ 
speare’s  “Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,”  “Henry  IV.,”  and 
“  Henry  V.” 

bard'y  ( bar'd!) ,  a.  [Prob.  fr.  bard  in  the  local  sense  of  a 
strolling  minstrel.]  Bold-faced  ;  forward  ;  pert ;  insolent. 
Scot.  —  bard'i-ly,  adv.  —  bard'i-ness,  n. 
bare  (bSr),  a.  [ME.  bar,  bare,  AS.  birr ;  akin  to  D.  &  G. 
baar ,  OHG.  bar,  Icel.  bn r,  Sw.  &  Dan.  bar,  OSlav.  bosu 
barefoot,  Lith.  ftasaj.]  1.  Without  clothes  or  covering  ; 
stripped  of  the  usual  covering  ;  naked ;  as,  his  body  is 
bare  ;  the  trees  are  bare. 

2  With  head  uncovered  ;  bareheaded. 

When  once  thy  foot  enters  the  church,  be  bare.  Herbert. 

3.  Without  anything  to  cover  up  or  conceal  one’s  thoughts 
or  actions  ;  open  to  view  ;  unconcealed  ;  exposed. 

Bare  in  thy  guilt,  how  foul  must  thou  appear  !  Milton. 
4  Destitute  of  worth,  grace,  ornament,  polish,  or  the 
like;  plain;  simple;  unadorned;  bald.  “Uttering  bare 
truth.”  Shak. 

Not  what  we  give,  but  whnt  we  share, — 

For  the  gilt  without  the  giver  is  bare.  .  Lowell. 

6-  Destitute  or  deprived  of  the  usual  or  appropriate  fur¬ 
nishing,  equipment,  array,  contents,  or  the  like  ;  empty  ; 
unfurnished  or  scantily  supplied  ;  —  used  with  of  (rarely 
with  in)  before  the  thing  wanting  or  taken  away  ;  as,  a 
room  bare  of  furniture.  “  A  bare  treasury.”  Di'yden. 

6.  Threadbare;  much  worn.  “  Bare  liveries.”  Shak. 

7.  Mere ;  alone  ;  unaccompanied  by  anything  else  ;  as,  a 
bare  majority.  “  The  bare  uecessaries  of  life.”  Addison. 
8  Card  Playing.  Unaccompanied  by  others  of  the  same 
suit ;  as,  a  bare  king. 

9.  Lacking  arms  ;  defenseless.  Obs. 

10  Desolate  ;  worthless.  Obs. 

Syn.  —  Naked,  nude.  See  mere. 

bare  contract.  Law,  a  naked  contract  or  pact.  — under  b. 
poles,  Fat//.,  having  no  sail  set.  —  b  wind,  a  scant  wind.  Obs. 
bare,  n.  1.  Surface;  body;  substance.  Obs. 

You  have  touched  the  very  bare  of  naked  truth.  Marston. 

2.  Arch.  That  part  of  a  roofing  slate,  shingle,  tile,  or 
metal  plate,  exposed  to  the  weather. 

3.  A  level  place  without  gra.'-s,  for  bowling.  Obs. 

bare,  v.  t.  ;  bared  (bSrd)  ;  bar'ing  (b&r'ing).  [AS.  bai'i an. 
See  bare,  a.]  To  make  bare  ;  as,  to  bare  the  breast, 
bare'back'  (bSr'bSkQ,  adv.  tt*  a.  On  the  bare  back  of  a 
horse,  without  using  a  saddle  ;  as,  to  ride  bareback. 
bare'backed'  (-bSktQ,  a.  Having  the  back  uncovered  ; 
unsaddled;  as,  a  barebacked  horse, 
bare'bone'  (bfir'bonQ,  n.  A  very  lean  person  whose  bones 
show  through  the  skin.  Shak.  —  bare'boned'  (-bond'),  a. 
Bare'bone’s  Par'lia-ment  (b&r'bonz).  The  Parliament 
convened  by  Cromwell,  July  4,  1053,  and  dissolved  about 
December  12,  1C53  ;  —  so  called  from  a  leather  seller  named 
Praise-God  Barbon  or  Barebone,  a  prominent  member, 
ba-re'ea,  ba-re'ka  (ba-ra'ka),  71.  [See  breaker.]  Naut. 
A  small  cask  ;  a  breaker. 

bare'faced'  (bSr'fast'),  a.  1.  With  the  face  uncovered  ; 
not  masked.  “You  will  play  barefaced.'1'  Shak. 

2.  Without  concealment  ;  undisguised;  hence,  shameless; 
audacious.  “  Barefaced  treason.”  J.  Baillie. 

barefaced  tenon,  a  tenon  having  a  shoulder 
on  one  side  only. 

— bare'lacedly,  adv.— bare'faced'ness,  n. 
bare'foot  (bSr'foot),  a.  Ac  adv.  [AS.  bier- 
jot.]  1.  With  the  feet  bare  ;  without  shoes 
or  stockings. 

2.  Arch.  Set  up  and  fastened  without  a 
mortise  and  tenon,  as  a  post  or  stud  in  a 
balloon  frame.  Local,  U.  S. 
bare'fOOt-ed,  a.  Having  the  feet  bare ; 
specif.,  designating  branches  of  Augustin-  t  Bareface<i 
inns,  Capuchins,  Carmelites,  Franciscans,  Tenon, 
etc.,  who  go  barefooted,  or  wear  sandals. 

Barefooted  Clerks  of  the  Most  Holy  Cross.  See  Passionist. 


bar  ce-lo'na  (bar'se-lo'nd).  n.  ; 
/d.  -nas  (-ndz).  A  kind  of  silk 
handkerchief  or  neckcloth,  said 
to  have  been  made  originally  at 
Barcelona,  Spain. 

Barce’ona  lace  stitch.  A  lace 
stitch  with  buttonhole  stitches 
taken  in  groups  of  four,  so  as  to 
give  a  checkered  surface. 

B.  Arch  Abbr.  Bachelor  of 
Architeetu  re. 

||  bar'chent  (hiir'Kpnth  n. ;  pi. 
-i  n  ent K(-K?n'tC).  [G.]  Fustian, 
harcke  4  bark. 

Bar'clay-an  (b  a  r'k  Ht-tf  n  ), 
Bar'clay-ite  (-It),  n.  Keel.  Hist. 
A  follower  of  Rev  John  Bar¬ 
clay  (17‘’4-9H),  the  founder  of 
the’  Scotch  sect  of  the  Bcreans. 

I  bar'co-lon'go  (biir'ko-l<5i)'- 
20).  11.  [Sp.]  A  Spanish  fishing 
boat,  formerly  of  large  size, 
bar-dash',  v.  [F.  bardache.] 
A  catamite.  Obs. 
bar  del',  bar-delle'.  n.  [F.  bar- 
drib  ]  A  pack  saddle.  Obs.  j,-  R. 
Bar  des'a  nite,  n.  =  Bardes- 
am't.  [/fare.  | 

bard'ess.  n.  A  female  hard.l 
bardh  d*  bard. 
bard'i-an,  n.  Bardic.  Rare. 


bard 'ie.  71.  Dim.  of  bard.  Scot. 
hard'ish.  a.  1.  Pertaining  to, 
or  written  by,  a  hard  or  hards. 

2.  Rude  ;  insolent.  Dial. 
hard'let,  n.  A  poetaster, 
bard'ling,  11.  A  poetaster, 
bar'do  (uiir'dd),  n.  [Native 
name.]  =  pallety. 

1, bar  do-cu-cul'lus  (bHr'dft-kd- 
knl'fis),  n.;  jtl.  -culli  (-11). 
[L.  bardocucvllusA  A  hooded 
cloak  worn  by  Gallic  peasants, 
and  also  by  monks.  Obs.  —  bar'- 
do-cu-cul'lat-ed,  a.  Obs. 
bard'ship,  /*.  See -ship. 
Bar'dulph  (bar'dfi)f).  Var.  of 
Bardolpu. 

bard'wise',  adv.  In  the  style 
of  hards,  or  horse  armor, 
bare.  +  bier,  boar. 
bare.  Archaic  pret.  of  bear. 
bare,  adv.  Obs.  1.  Completely. 

2.  Barely  :  scarcely, 
bare'-board',  7/.  Obs.  1.  Lit.,  a 
(gaming)  table  bare  of  stakes  ;  — 
in  phrase,  go  on  bareboard. 

2.  One  made  penniless  at  a  gam¬ 
ingtable.  [ed.  Ncof.l 

bare'fit  (bar'flt),  a.  Barefoot-! 
bare'foot.  ».  The  stinking  hel¬ 
lebore.  Dial.  Eng. 


ale,  senate,  e&re,  am,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofa  ;  eve,  gvent,  find,  recent,  maker;  Ice,  Ill;  old,  6bey,  orb,  8dd,  s&ft,  connect ;  use,  unite,  urn,  up,  circus,  menu  ; 

||  Foreign  Word.  4  Obsolete  Variant  of.  +  combined  with.  =  equals. 
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BARKER 


||  ba  rege'  (bVrazh'),  n.  Also,  as  written  by  the  Fr  Acad¬ 
emy,  ba  rege'(ba'rgzh').  [F.  barige,  30  called  from  Barenes 
(now  written  Bareges)  a  town  in  the  Pyrenees.]  1.  A  gauze- 
like  fabric  for  women’s  dresses,  veils,  etc.,  of  worsted,  silk 
and  worsted,  or  cotton  and  worsted. 

2.  A  sulphur  water  from  Bareges,  France, 
bare 'hand  ed  (bSr'hXn'dSd  ;  -did),  a.  Having  bare  hands 
bare'head  ed  (-hgd'Sd ;  -Id;  7,  87),  bare'head  ,  a.  &  adv 
Having  the  head  uncovered.  —  bare  head'ed  ness  n 
bareleg  ged  (-lSg'Sd ;  -Id ;  -18gd'),  a.  With  the  legs  bare, 
bare'ly,  «</!’.  1.  Without  covering  ;  nakedly;  uudely. 

2.  Without  concealment  or  disguise. 

3.  Without  reserve  ;  unqualifiedly  ;  absolutely.  Obs. 

4.  Merely;  only.  Archaic. 

Ji-  For  now  his  son  is  duke. 

.  W.  Bareli/  in  title,  not  in  revenue.  Shah. 

5.  But  just;  without  any  excess;  with  nothing  to  spare 
(of  quantity,  time,  etc.) ;  hence,  scarcely ;  hardly  ;  as, 
there  was  barely  enough  for  all ;  he  barely  escaped. 

Syn.  —  See  hardly. 

barenecked  (bSr'ngkt/),  a.  Having  the  neck  bare, 
bare'sark  (-sark),  n.  [Lit.,  bare  sark  or  shirty  an  altera¬ 
tion  of  berserk.]  A  berserk,  or  Norse  warrior  who  fought 
without  armor,  or  shirt  of  mail.  Hence,  adverbially:  With¬ 
out  shirt  of  mail  or  armor.  Cf.  berserk. 
bar'gain  (bar'ggn  ;  -gin),  n.  [ME.  bargayn,  bargein,  OF. 
bargaigne,  bargagne;  orig.uncert.  Cf.  bargain,  v.]  1.  Dis¬ 
cussion  of  terms  of  agreement ;  chaffering  or  higgling.  Obs. 

2.  An  agreement  between  parties  settling  what  each  shall 
give  and  receive  in  a  transaction  between  them  ;  an  agree¬ 
ment  or  compact;  specif.,  a  contract  by  which  one  party 
binds  himself  to  transfer  the  right  to  some  property  for  a 
consideration,  and  the  other  party  binds  himself  to  receive 
the  property  and  pay  the  consideration. 

And  when  your  honors  mean  to  solemnize 

The  bargain  of  your  faith.  Shak. 

3.  An  agreement  or  compact  viewed  as  being  advantageous 
or  the  reverse;  sometimes  (when  not  qualified),  an  advan¬ 
tageous  agreement ;  as,  to  buy  a  thing  at  a  bargain. 

4.  The  thing  acquired  by  bargaining  ;  often,  a  purchase 
viewed  with  respect  to  its  advantageousness  or  the  reverse  ; 
(when  not  qualified)  an  advantageous  purchase. 

6.  A  transaction  or  event  involving  good  or  bad  conse¬ 
quences  ;  as,  to  make  the  best  of  a  bargain. 

6.  Contest;  struggle;  fight.  Obs. 

7.  A  small  farm  holding.  Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 

Syn. —  Agreement,  stipulation,  engagement,  compact, 
covenant,  purchase.  See  contract. 

bargain  and  sale,  Law,  a  species  of  conveyance,  by  which 
the  vendor  (called  the  bargainor)  contracts  for  a  consider¬ 
ation  paid  to  convey  the  lands  to  the  vendee  (called  the 
bargainee)  and  becomes  by  such  contract  a  trustee  for  and 
seized  to  the  use  of  the  bargainee.  The  statute  then  com¬ 
pletes  the  purcliase ;  i.  e.,  the  bargain  vests  the  use,  and 
the  statute  vests  the  possession.  The  payment  of  a  valu¬ 
able  consideration  is  essential  to  a  bargain  and  sale ,  the 
analogous  conveyance  for  a  good  consideration  is  by  core- 
nant  to  .stand  seized.  The  bargain  and  sale,  though  still  a 
valid  form  of  conveyance,  is  generally  replaced  by  the 
modem  statutory  deeds  of  grant.  Cf.  lease  and  release. 

—  Into  the  b.,  over  and  above  what  is  stipulated  ;  besides. 

—  to  strike  a  b.,  to  reach  or  ratify  an  agreement, 
bar'gain,  v.  i. ;  bar'gained  (-gend  ;  -gtnd) ;  bar'gain-lng. 

[ME.  barganien ,  OF.  bargaig/ier ,  F.  barguigner ,  to  hesi¬ 
tate,  to  chaffer;  fr.  LL.  barcaniare ,  of  uncertain  origin.] 

1.  To  negotiate  over  the  terms  of  an  agreement ;  to  haggle. 

2.  To  make  a  contract  for  the  exchange  of  property  or  ser¬ 
vices  ;  —  followed  by  with  and  for. 

So  worthless  peasants  bargain  for  their  wives.  Shak. 

3.  To  contend  ;  struggle.  Obs.  Scot. 

to  bargain  for,  to  expect ;  to  count  on  in  advance, 
bar'gain,  v.  t.  To  transfer  for  a  consideration  ;  to  barter  ; 
trade ;  as,  to  bargain  one  horse  for  another, 
to  bargain  away,  to  dispose  of  in  a  bargain  ;  —  usually  with 
a  sense  of  loss  or  disadvantage.  “The  heir  .  .  .  haa  some¬ 
how  bargained  away  the  estate.”  G.  Eliot. 

Syn.  — See  sell. 

bargain  counter.  A  counter  where  goods  are  displayed 
at  cut  prices  in  a  shop. 

bar  gain-ee'  (bar'gen-e'),  n.  [See  bargain,  v.  i.]  Law. 

The  vendee  in  a  bargain  and  sale, 
bar'gain  er  (bar'gen-er),  n.  a  One  who  makes  a  bargain. 

b  Sometimes  specif.,  a  bargainor, 
bar  gain  or'  (-6r';  bar'g£n-(5r),  n.  Laic.  One  who  makes 
a  bargain  ;  esp.,  the  vendor  in  a  bargain  and  sale, 
barge  (barj),  n.  [OF.  barge ,  F.  berge ,  barge ,  LL.  barica 
(not  found),  or  barga;  of  uncertain  origin.  Cf.  bark  a 
vessel.]  1.  A  pleasure  boat;  a  vessel  or  boat  of  state, 
elegantly  furnished  and  decorated. 

2.  Any  of  various  boats  or  vessels;  as:  a  A  roomy  boat, 
usually  flat-bottomed,  and  used  principally  in  harbors  and 
on  rivers  and  canals,  for  the  conveyance  of  passengers  or 
goods  ;  as,  a  coal  barge.  It  may  have  sails  or  means  of  self- 
propulsion,  but  is  more  often  towed,  b  Nav.  A  large, 
double-banked  boat  supplied  only  to  a  flagship  for  the  use 
of  the  flag  officer,  c  A  double-decked  vessel  towed  by  a 
tug  or  steamboat ;  —  used  esp.  for  large  pleasure  parties. 
U.  S.  d  A  sailing  vessel ;  a  bark.  Obs. 

3.  A  large  omnibus  used  for  excursions  and  for  transferring 
passengers.  Local ,  U.  S. 

4-  Naut.  A  tub  or  box  in  which  bread  for  the  crew’s  mess 
is  placed. 

6.  Print.  A  small  box  with  compartments  to  hold  types 
or  spaces  for  use  in  correcting. 


barge  (barj),  v.  t. ;  barged  (barjd);  barg'ing  (bar'jTng). 
To  carry  by  barge. 

barge,  v.  i.  To  use,  or  travel  by,  a  barge, 
barge'board  (-bord'),  n.  [Peril,  corrupt,  of  vergeboard.] 
Arch.  A  piece  of  board, 
often  elaborately  orna¬ 
mented,  covering  the 
roof  timbers  which  pro¬ 
ject  over  gables, 
barge'eou  pie  (-kup'T), 
n.  [See  bargeboard.] 

Arch.  One  of  the  two 
rafters  in  a  gable  which 
project  beyond  the  gable 
wall  and  carry  the  over¬ 
hanging  part  of  the  roof, 
barge'eourse'  (-kors'), 

?i.  [See  bargeboard.] 

Arch,  a  A  part  of  the  tiling  on  the  sloping  edges  of  a  ga¬ 
ble  roof,  usually  projecting  beyond  the  principal  rafters  or 
bargeboards.  b  The  course  of  bricks  laid  on  edge  to  form 
the  coping  of  a  wall. 

bar  gee'  (bar-je'),  n.  A  bargeman.  Eng. 
barge'man  (barj'm&n),  n. ;  pi.  -men  (-men).  The  man  who 
manages  a  barge,  or  one  of  the  crew  of  a  barge, 
barge  Stone  Masonry.  One  of  the  stones  which  make 
the  sloping  edge  of  a  gable. 

bar'ghest  (biir'ggst),  n.  Also  bar'guest-  [Perh.  G.  berg 
mountain  -f-  geist  demon,  or  bar  a  bear  -j-  geist.]  A  fright¬ 
ful  goblin,  portending  misfortune,  sometimes  appearing  in 
the  shape  of  a  large  dog. 
bari-.  Combining  form  of  barium. 
bar'lc  (bSr'Tk),  a.  Chem.  Of  or  pert,  to  barium, 
bar'ic,  a.  [Gr.  /3 apo?  weight.]  Physics.  Of  or  pertaining 
to  weight,  esp.  the  weight  or  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  as 
measured  by  the  barometer  ;  barometric, 
bar'le  (bSr'T),  n.  [Gr.  /3 apvj,  fern.  /3 apeia,  heavy.] 
Physics.  A  pressure  equal  to  that  of  75  centimeters  of 
mercury,  or  nearly  one  atmosphere, 
ba  ril'la  (ba-rTl'd),  n.  [Sp.  barrilla.]  1.  Either  of  two 
European  species  of  Salso/a ,  or  saltwort  {S.  kali  and  S. 
soda),  yielding  soda  ash. 

2.  Com.  a  The  alkali  produced  by  burning  plants  of  vari¬ 
ous  species  of  Salsola ,  and  lixiviating  the  ashes.  It  is  an 
impure  carbonate  of  soda,  used  for  making  soap,  glass,  etc., 
and  for  bleaching  purposes,  b  Impure  soda  obtained  from 
the  ashes  of  any  seashore  plant,  or  kelp.  See  copper  ba¬ 
rilla. 

bar'ing  (bSr'Tng),  n.  1.  A  making  bare;  an  uncovering. 
2.  That  which  is  removed  in  making  bare  ;  specif.,  the  sur¬ 
face  soil  removed  from  ore  or  rock.  In  pi.,  Coal  Mining, 
the  small  coal  made  in  undercutting  the  coal  seams, 
bar  iron  Wrought  iron  in  the  form  of  bars, 
ba'rite  (ba'rit;  b&r'it),  n.  Min.  Native  sulphate  of  barium, 
BaS04,  a  mineral  occurring  in  colorless,  white,  or  yellow 
orthorhombic  crystals  (generally  tabular),  also  in  granular 
form,  and  in  compact  massive  forms  resembling  marble. 
It  has  a  high  specific  gravity  (4.3-4. 6),  and  hence  is  often 
called  heavy  spar.  H.,  2. 5-3. 5.  It  is  a  common  mineral 
in  metallic  veins.  See  barium  sulphate. 
ba'ri-urn  (ba'n-Mm;  b&r'T-),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  /Sapv?  heavy.] 
A  chemical  element  of  the  alkaline  earth  group,  obtained 
in  the  free  state  as  a  silver-white  malleable  metal,  which 
rapidly  oxidizes  in  air  and  decomposes  water.  Symbol, 
Ba;  at.  wt.,  137.37.  Barium  occurs  only  in  combination 
and  chiefly  as  the  sulphate  (barite,  barytes,  or  heavy  spar) 
and  the  carbonate  (witherite),  both  of  which  have  a  high 
specific  gravity.  The  metal  may  be  prepared  by  electrol¬ 
ysis  of  the  fused  chloride;  it  melts  at  ab.  80O0  C.  and  has  sp. 
gr.  3.78.  Compounds  of  barium  are  poisonous.  They  color 
a  nonluminous  flame  yellowish  green.  Chemically,  barium 
is  bivalent  and  closely  related  to  calcium  and  strontium, 
barium  Chloride  Chem.  A  salt  obtained  by  fusing  barite 
with  calcium  chloride  and  by  other  methods,  crystalliz¬ 
ing  in  colorless  rhombic  tables,  BaClo-2H20.  It  is  used  as 
a  reagent  in  analysis. 

barium  ciu’omate  A  compound,  BaCr04,  obtained  as  a 
powder  of  pure  yellow  color  by  treating  some  barium  salt, 
as  the  chloride,  with  a  soluble  chromate  in  aqueous  solu¬ 
tion.  It  is  used  as  a  pigment  under  the  names  lemon  yellow , 
barium  yellow,  baryta  yellow,  permanent  yellow,  barium 
chrome,  and  yellow  ultramarine.  It  does  not  blacken  with 
hydrogen  sulphide. 

barium  dioxide.  Chem.  A  peroxide  obtained  a3  a  white 
powder  by  heating  barium  monoxide,  BaO,  in  air  or 
oxygen.  It  is  used  in  the  manufacture  of  oxygen  (see 
Brin’s  process)  and  of  hydrogen  peroxide  (by  treatment 
with  dilute  acids). 

barium  hydroxide.  Chem.  A  strong  base  crystallizing 
in  tetragonal  prisms,  Ba(OH)2’8H-,0,  obtained  by  causti- 
cizing  barium  carbonate  or  by  dissolving  the  monoxide  in 
water.  It  is  used  in  sugar  refining, 
barium  monoxide.  Chem.  A  compound.  BaO.  obtained  as 
a  heavy  gravish  white  powder  by  heating  barium  nitrate  or  i 
carbonate,  by  the  oxidation  of  metallic  barium,  and  in 
other  ways.  It  is  analogous  to  calcium  oxide  or  quick¬ 
lime,  reacting  with  water,  with  evolution  of  much  heat, 
to  form  the  alkaline  hydroxide.  See  Brin’s  process. 
barium  nitrate.  A  colorless  or  white  crystalline  salt, 
Ba(NOa)2,  used  in  certain  blasting  powders, 
barium  sulphate.  Chem.  A  compound,  BaS04,  occurring  in 
nature  as  barite,  and  formed  artificially  as  a  heavy,  white, 
insoluble  precipitate.  It  is  used  as  a  pigment  under  the 
names  of  baryta  white,  permanent  while ,  b/anc  fixe,  etc.  It 
is  inferior  in  covering  power  to  white  lead,  but  is  not  black¬ 


ened  by  hydrogen  sulphide.  It  is  also  used  as  a  source  of 
other  barium  compounds  and  as  a  filler  in  paper  making, 
barium  sulphide  Chem.  Specif.,  the  monosulphide  of 
barium,  BaS\  obtained  as  a  white  mass  by  the  reduction 
of  barium  sulphate,  and  by  other  methods.  It  is  used  in 
making  luminous  paints.  Cf.  Bologna  phosphorus. 
bark  (bark),  n.  [Of  Scand.  origin  ;  cf.  Dan.  &  Sw.  barky 
I  cel.  borkr,  LG.  &  G.  borke.]  1.  Pot.  The  tough  external 
covering  or  investment  of  a  woody  perennial  stem  or  root. 
Technically,  bark  consists  of  the  tissues  external  to  the 
cork  cambium,  which  on  being  cut  off  from  food  supplies 
soon  die  and  dry  up.  The  cracKsand  furrows  seen  in  most 
tough  barks  are  due  to  the  growth  of  the  stem.  Scaly  bark, 
as  that  of  the  plane  tree,  is  found  in  trees  whose  perider- 
mal  layers  do  not  form  complete  rings.  The  dark  color  of 
most  barks  is  due  to  tannins.  See  cortex,  cork. 

2.  The  rind  or  husk  of  fruits,  grains,  or  nuts.  Obs. 

3.  Outer  covering,  as  of  an  elephant’s  tusk  ;  specif.,  the 
skin  (of  man  or  beast).  Dial,  or  Colloq. 

Such  a  lawgiver  .  .  .  had  power  over  the  bark  of  man.  Golding. 

4.  Specif.  :  a  Tan  bark,  or  spent  bark,  b  Pharm.  Peru¬ 
vian  bark.  Also  fig. 

This  is  indeed  tonic  and  bark  for  the  mind.  Birrell. 

5.  A  box,  originally  of  bark,  to  hold  candles.  Dial.  Eng. 
Syn.  —  See  skin. 

bark,  v.  t. ;  barked  (barkt) ;  bark'ing.  1.  To  treat  with 
an  infusion  of  bark  ;  to  tan. 

2.  To  strip  the  bark  from  ;  to  peel ;  specif.,  to  girdle. 

3.  To  abrade  or  rub  off  the  skin  from  ;  as,  to  bark  one’s  heel. 

4.  To  cover  or  inclose  with  bark,  or  as  with  bark  ;  as,  to 
bark  the  roof  of  a  hut. 


5.  To  kill  (as  squirrels)  by  the  concussion  of  a  bullet  shot 
into  the  bark  of  a  tree  just  under  the  animal, 
bark,  v.  i.  [ME.  berken,  AS.  beorcan  ;  akin  to  Icel.  berkja , 
and  peril,  to  E.  break.]  1.  To  make  a  short,  loud,  explo¬ 
sive  noise  with  the  vocal  organs  ;  —  said  esp.  of  dogs. 

2.  To  make  a  clamor ;  to  make  importunate  outcries. 

They  bark;  and  say  the  Scripture  maketh  heretics.  Tyndale. 

M  here  there  18  the  barking  of  the  belly,  there  no  other  com¬ 
mand  h  will  be  heard,  much  lens  obeyed.  '  Fuller. 

3.  To  solicit  patronage,  as  for  a  cheap  show  or  shop,  by  cry¬ 
ing  out  its  merits,  etc.,  at  the  entrance.  Slang  or  Cant. 

4.  To  cough.  Colloq. 

to  bark  up  the  wrong  tree,  to  bark  at  a  tree  where  there  is  no 
£ime  ;  —  said  of  a  hunting  dog.  Hence,  to  make  a  mistake 
m  the  pursuit  of  an  object ;  to  make  an  unwarranted  noise 
or  stir,  esp.  of  accusation  or  attack,  about  something. 

Once  more  in  this  dull  world  there  had  been  some  verv  vigor¬ 
ous  barking  up  the  wrong  tree.  J.  Fiske. 

bark,  n.  The  noise  made  by  one  that  barks  ;  the  short,  loud, 
explosive  sound  uttered  by  a  dog  ;  a  similar  sound  made 
by  some  other  animals. 

Mb  bark  is  worse  than  his  bite,  his  words  threaten  worse 
things  than  he  actually  does. 

bark,  barque  (lark),  ??.  [F.  barque ,  fr.  Sp.  or  It.  barca , 

fr.  LL.  barca.  Cf.  barge.]  1.  Formerly,  any  small  sailing 
vessel,  as  a  pinnace,  fishing  smack,  etc.  ;  also,  a  rowing 
boat ;  barge.  Now,  Poet any  sailing  vessel  or  boat. 

Thou  wert  as  a  lone  star, 
whose  lightdid  shine 
On  some  frail  bark  in 
winter’s  midnight  roar. 

Shelley. 

2.  Naut.  A  three-mast¬ 
ed  vessel,  having  her 
foremast  and  mainmast 
square-rigged,  and  her 
mizzenmast  fore-and- 
aft  rigged.  A  four 
masted  ship  that  is 
fore-and-aft  rigged  on 


Bark,  2. 


Bark  Beetle 
(  Totnicu *  j  olo- 
graphu s 


the  spanker  mast  is  sometimes  called  a  four-masted  bark. 
bark  beetle.  Any  small  beetle  of  the  family  Scolytidae, 
which  bores  under  or  in  the  bark  of  trees. 

They  are  among  the  worst  pests  of  forest 
trees,  Dendroctonus  piceaperda  doing  im¬ 
mense  damage  in  tne  spruce  forests  of 
North  America.  D.  frontalis  attacks  the 
pine  forests  of  the  southern  United  States 
and  D.  vonderosw  those  of  the  Black  Hills, 
bark  blazer  or  gouge-  A  gouge  for  blaz¬ 
ing  trees. 

bark'bound'  (-bound'),  a.  Kept  from  grow¬ 
ing  by  having  the  bark  too  firm  or  close, 
bar  keel  Naut.  A  keel  of  rectangular  sec¬ 
tion  to  which  the  garboard  strakes  and 
keelson  are  riveted. 

bar'keep  er  (biir'kep'er),  n.  One  who  keeps 
or  tends  a  bar  for  the  sale  of  liquors, 
bark'en  (bar'k’n),  v.  t.  &  i.  ;  bark'ened  (-k’nd);  bark'.. 
(-k'n-Tng).  1.  To  form  into,  or  cover  with,  a  barklik# sur¬ 
face  or  crust,  as  blood ;  to  incrust.  Dial.  Eng .  &  Scot. 

2  To  tan  with  bark.  Dial.  Eng.  d*  Scot. 
bark'en  tine,  bar'quen-tine  (bUr'kcn-ten),  n.  [See 
n.,  a  vessel.]  Naut.  A  three-masted  vessel  1  aving  li  e 
foremast  square-rigged  and  the  two  after  masts  x^re  uid 
aft  rigged. 

bark'er  (bar'ker),  n.  1.  One  who  strips  trees  of  their  - 

2.  A  machine  used  in  pulp  mills  to  remove  bark  from  logs 

3.  A  tanner.  Obs. 

bark'er,  n.  1.  An  animal  that  barks ;  hence,  any  or* 
clamors  unreasonably. 

2.  One  who  barks  at  the  doors  of  shops  or  shows.  < 

3.  A  pistol.  Slang.  Du 

4  a  The  black-tailed  godwit.  b  The  avocet.  Lc 

Obs.  Eng. 

5.  Eccl.  Hist.  =  jumper. 


ba-re'gin.  ba-re'gine  (bd-ra'- 
zhYn),  n.  (F.  See  barege.]  A 
substance  similar  to  or  identical 
with r/lairin  (  which  see) 
bare'hed  ed.  Bareheaded. 
Ref.  Sp. 

barein.  fl*  rarrkv. 
ba-re'ka.  Var  of  bareca. 
barele.  f  barrel.  [Srof.l 
bare-man,//.  A  bankrupt.  06.«.| 
baren.  fl*  barren 
barenes.  fl*  barrenness. 
bare'ness,  n  See -ness. 
barer,  fl*  barrier. 
barester.  barrister. 
bar'es-the  si-om'e-ter,  n.,  bar'- 
es-the  si-o-met'ric.  a.,  etc.  Vars. 
Of  BA  RzESTH  ESIOM  ETEK,  etc. 

baret.  fl*  rakkat. 
bar'et.  Vnr.  of  r arret,  a  cap. 
ba-ret'ta  (bd-rrt'd),  n.  A  pur¬ 
ple-flowered  rutneeous  shrub 
<  Heliettn  parrifolia)  of  Texas. 


bare  we.  fl*  barrow. 
barf  (barf  ;  bdf),  barf' an  (-an). 
Dial.  Em?,  vars.  ol  iiaroh. 
bar  fee  Twenty  pence  formerly 
paid  to  the  sheriff  by  every  pris¬ 
oner  acquitted  of  felony.  *  Eng. 
Barff’s  process  (barfs).  A 
method  of  protecting  iron  from 
rusting  by  oxidizing  it  by  super¬ 
heated  steam. 

bar'fishG  ».  [Cf.  F.  bar,  bars. 

Cf.  BASS.]  =  CALICO  BASS. 

bar'fray.  +  rblprv. 
bar'ful,  a.  Full  of  obstructions. 

I  Obs.  Shak. 

bare,  fl*  barge.  (.<*/>. [ 

bar'gaind.  Bargained.  Ref.' 
bargain  penny.  Money  to  bind 
]  a  bargain  ;  earnest ;  arles.  Obs. 
bar'gain- wise',  adv.  See  -wise 
bargain  work.  Coal  Mining. 
Work  let  by  contract  to  the  low¬ 
est  bidder.  Dial.  Eng. 


bar'gan.  Var.  of  barracan,  j 
bar'gan-der  (biir'g&n-der),  n. 
[See  BERGANDER.l  The  Euro¬ 
pean  sheldrake.  Local ,  Eng. 
fcar'gane.  Obs.  or  Scot.  var.  of 
BARGAIN. 

targaret.  +  berge  ret. 
barge.//.  See  weight. 
bar  geer'.  barygir'  (brir'ger'), 
//.  [Hind.,  fr.  Per.  bargxr .]  A 
trooper  whose  horse  is  furnished 
by  another  or  the  state.  India. 

!  bar-gel'lo(bar-gel'lo),  //.  [It.] 
A  building  used  as  police  head-  ! 
quarters.  [nip.  I 

bargeman’s  cabbage.  The  tur-| 
barge  master.  Proprietor  or  | 
manager  of  a  barge,  [bargain. i 
bar'gen.  Obs.  or  dial.  var.  of 
bargenet, //.  =  rergeret.  Obs. 
barg'er  (bar'jSr),  n  A  barge¬ 
man  or  bargemaster 
bar'ge-ret.  Var.  of  rergeret  ' 


barget,  //.  [OF.  bargete.]  A 
small  barge.  Obs. 
bargh(barf  :  baf),  n.  [See  bar- 
row  a  mound.]  1.  A  hill  or 
ridge,  usually  isolated  ;  also,  a 
roud  up  a  steep  hill.  Obs.  or  Dial. 
2.  A  mine.  Obs. 
bar'gin  -f  bargain. 
bar  gir'.  Var.  of  baroeer. 
bar'goose  ,  //.  Short  for  bar¬ 
nacle  goose.  [lawyer. I 

bar  gown.  Lawyer’s  gown  ;  a| 
barh  +  borrow. 
tarh'al.  Var.  of  bharal. 

Bar  hu'mite  (bar-hO'mTt).  Bib 
Ba'ri  (ba're),  //.  pi.  An  impor¬ 
tant  Negro  tribe  of  the  Niam 
Niain  group,  dwelling  mainly  in 
British  East  Africa. 

||  ba-ci'a  (ba-re'ii),  n.  [Sp.l  = 
PRINCEWOOUa.  [Obs.j 

ba'ri-a.//.  [Cf.n  vkicm.]  Baryta.  I 
Ba-ri'a  ( b/V-rY'd).  D.  BV>. 


Ba  ri'ah.  Bib. 
barter,  barrier. 

I  ba-ril'  ( nii-rel'),  >/.  [Tag.]  Any 
kind  of  gun.  Phil.  I. 
ba-ri'le  (ba-re'la).  n.  Also  ba- 
ril'  (  bii-rel').  See  M  east  re. 
bar'U-let  (blr'Y-lr-t),  ».  [F.l  A 
little  barrel,  or  something  lik¬ 
ened  to  one,  as  the  case  for  the 
mainspring  of  a  watch  or  clock, 
the  piston  barrel  of  a  pump,  etc. 
barin.  fl*  BAIRN, 
bar'i-on  (bar'T-bn),  n.  Chem. 
Ionic  barium,  Ba-*-r.  See  ion. 
bar'is  (bfir'Ys^n.;  pi.  bakes 
(-ez).  [Gr.  0api<r-]  Egypt. 
Antiq.  A  flat-bottomed  rowboat 
used  for  freight  on  the  Nile, 
bar'ish  (bar'Ysh),  a.  See -ish  ; 
bare,  a. 

ba-ri'ta.  +  baryta. 
bariter.  fl*  barrater,  -tor. 
bar'i-tone  Var.  of  barytone. 


baritur.  fl*  b  (RRATO r. 
barium  chrome  and  yellow.  See 
BAKU  M  '  H  ROM  ATI  • 

Ear  -je'su  ( bar'je'sfl ).  D.  Bib. 
Bar  -Je'sus.  or  -je'sus.  n. THeb. 
bar  son.l  J>ib.  A  so.  cerer  afflicted 
by  Paul  with  blindness.  Also 
called  Eljanas.  Acts  xiii.  6-12. 
Bar-Jo'na.  or  -jo'na  (biir-jo'- 
n  ft).  Bib. 

Bar-Jo'nah,  or  -Jo'nah  i-jd'nd), 
n.  [Heb.  bar  soh.]  Bib.  Lit., 
son  of  Jonah,  —  the  patronymic 
of  Simon  Peter.  Matt.  xvi.  17. 
bark,  r.  t.  To  utter  with  a 
bark,  or  like  a  bark.  [T1NE.| 
bark'an-tine.  Vnr. of  barken-i 
bar'ka-ry.  //.  [LL.  bercaria,  fo 
berbicaria ,  fr.  L.  berbex  wether.] 
A  sheepfold.  Obs. 
bark  bed.  See  bark  stove. 
bark'en  (biir'k’n),  a.  Made  of 
bark  Poetic  Whittier. 


food,  foot ;  out,  oil ;  chair  ;  go  ;  sing,  i rj k  ;  then,  thin ;  nature,  verdure  (250) ;  K  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144) ;  boN ;  yet ;  zh  =  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Guidb. 
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Barker's  mill  ibiir'kerz).  A  machine,  invented  by  one  Dr. 
Barker  in  the  17th  century,  worked  by  a  form  of  reaction 
wheel.  The  water  Hows  into  a  verti¬ 
cal  tube  and  gushes  from  apertures 
in  horizontal  arms,  causing  them  to 
revolve. 

bark'er-y  (bar'ker-Y),  n.  A  tanhouse. 
bark'  graft  ing.  Grafting  by  inserting 
the  scions  between  the  hark  and  the 
wood  of  the  stock  in  England  usu¬ 
ally  called  crown  grafting. 
bark  heat.  The  heat  of  a  bark  bed. 
bark'lng,  p .  pr.  &  vb.  n.  of  bark,  v.,  to 
strip  bark  from.  —  barking  bill,  an  in¬ 
strument  for  making  a  certain  form  of 
incision  in  barking  trees.  —  b.  iron,  a 
kind  of  spud  for  barking  trees, 
barking,  p.  pr.  cl*  vb.  n.  of  bark,  v.,  to 
make  a  sound, 
barking  bird,  a  South  American  clama-  Barker’s  Mill, 
torial  bird  ( Hylactestamii )  whose  notes 
are  likened  to  the  barking  of  a  dog.  — b.  deer,  a  muntjac. 
—  b.  iron,  a  pistol.  Coltoq.  —  b.  sands,  sands  occurring  in 
certain  localities  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands  and  elsewhere, 
which  emit  a  barking  noise  when  trodden  upon.  —  b.  squir¬ 
rel,  ?  piairie  dog. 

Bar'kis  (bar'kYs),n.  A  carrier  in  Dickens’s  novel  “  David 
Copperfield,”  in  love  with  a  servant  girl,  Clara  Peggotty, 
to  whom  he  proposes  marriage  by  a  message  worded, 
44  Barkis  is  willin’.”  See  Peggotty. 
bark  louse  Any  scale  insect  living  on  the  bark  of  plants, 
bark  om'e  ter  (bark-om'e-ter),  n.  [ bark  -f-  -meter. ]  A 
hydrometer  with  a  special  scale  for  determining  the 
strength  of  tanning  liquor. 

bark  stove.  Hort.  A  glazed  structure  for  keeping  trop¬ 
ical  plants,  having  a  bed  of  tanner’s  bark  (called  a  bark 
bed)  or  other  fermentable  matter  producing  moist  heat, 
bark'y  (bar'kY),  a.  Covered  with,  or  containing,  bark. 
Bar'la-am  and  Jos'a-phat,  or,  more  properly ,  Jo'a-saph 
(biir'la-Sm,  j5s'd-f&t,  jo'd-sSf)-  A  medieval  Christianized 
version  of  the  story  of  Buddha,  first  known  in  u  Greek  form.  It 
relates  how  Josapnat's  father  reared  him  in  seclusion  and  in  Ori¬ 
ental  luxury  and  voluptuousness,  apart  from  disease,  sorrow,  and 
death,  to  keep  him  from  serious  thoughts  upon  life,  and  to  defeat 
a  prophecy  that  he  would  become  a  Christian,  .losaphat  learns  of 
the  world,  however,  and  is  disconsolate  until  he  meets  Barlaam, 
a  Christian  monk,  who  converts  him  to  Christianity  and  the 
monastic  ideal.  Barlaam  and  Josaphat  are  saints  in  the  Greek 
menology  (Aug.  20),  and  in  the  Homan  martvrology  (Nov.  29). 
bar'ley  (bar'll),  ».  [ME.  barli,  barlich ,  AS.  bserlic  ;  bere 
barley  -f-  (which  is  prob.  the  same  as  E.  like,  adj.).  AS. 
here  is  akin  to  Icel.  barr  barley,  Goth,  barizeins  made  of 
barley,  L.  far  spelt.  Cf.  farina.]  1.  A  cereal  grass 
(Hordeum  sativum) ;  also,  the  seed  or  grain  obtained  from 
it.  Barley  is  an  important  article  of  food  where  other 
grains  are  not  available,  as  it  can  be  raised  under  widely 
varying  climatic  conditions.  Its  common  use,  however, 
is  in  the  manufacture  of  malt  liquors.  A  number  of  forms 
occur  in  cultivation,  varying  in  the  number  of  rows  to  the 
spike,  but  all  distinguishable  from  wheat  by  having  sev¬ 
eral  spikelets  at  each  joint  of  the  rachis.  See  Hordeum. 

2.  pi.  Mach.  Slight  rounded  projections  produced  in  en¬ 
gine  turning,  as  on  a  watch  case, 
bar'ley  (bar'll), bar 'ly,  or  bar'la  (-Id), interj.  [Cf.  F.  bail- 
lev  to  give,  grant,  or  E.  parley .]  A  cry  for  a  truce 

among  boys  at  their  games.  Scot,  or  Dial.  U.  S. 
bar'ley-break'  (bar'IY-brak'),  n.  Also  bar'ley-brake', 
bar'li  break',  etc.  An  ancient  rural  game,  varying  some¬ 
what  with  the  locality,  in  which  one  couple,  or  in  Scotland 
one  person,  stationed  in  a  middle  place  called  hell ,  tries  to 
catch  the  others,  who  break  or  separate  w  hen  pursued, 
bar'ley-bree'  (-bre'),  n.  [ barley  -J-  bree.}  Liquor  made 
from  barley  ;  strong  ale.  Scot.  Burns. 

bar'ley  corn'  (-kfirn'),  n.  [See  corn.]  1.  A  grain,  or 
“  corn,”  of  barley. 

2.  An  old  measure  of  length,  equal  to  the  average  length 
of  a  grain  of  barley;  the  third  part  of  an  inch.  It  is  still 
used  in  measuring  the  length  of  shoes. 

John  Barleycorn,  a  humorous  personification  of  barley  as 
the  source  of  malt  liquor  or  whisky  ;  hence,  the  liquor, 
barley  fork  A  fork  with  a  guard  at  the  base  of  the  han¬ 
dle,  adapted  to  gather  up  barley  or  other  short-stemmed 
grains. 

bar'ley  hood  (-hood),  n.  A  fit  of  drunkenness  or  bad  temper 
caused  by  drinking.  Obs.  or  Scot. 
barley  smut.  A  disease  of  barley  caused  by  either  of  two 
species  of  smut  fungi  (  Ustilago  nuda  and  U.  horde  i).  Both 
destroy  the  ear,  but  in  the  former,  distinguished  as  naked 
smut ,  the  chlamydospores  ripen  and  are  blown  away  be¬ 
fore  the  harvest,  while  in  the  latter,  called  covered  smut , 
the  chlamydospores  remain  in  the  ear. 
barley  sugar  A  transparent  brittle  mass  formed  by  heat¬ 
ing  cane  sugar  until  it  melts  (1120°  F.),  and  then  cooling  it. 
It  was  formerly  made  by  boiling  the  sugar  down  with  a  de¬ 
coction  of  barley. 

barley  water  A  decoction  of  barley,  used  in  medicine  as 
a  liutri' .  ,e  and  demulcent. 

bar'ling  (bar'lYng),  n.  [Cf.  Sw.  barling  pole,  bar.]  A 
pole.  44  A  barling  spar  35  feet  in  length.”  Encyc.  Brit. 
bar 'low  (bar'lo),  n.,  or  barlow  knife.  [From  name  of 
the  maker.]  A  kind  of  one-bladed  jackknife.  U.  S. 
Barlow  lens.  [After  Peter  Barlow ,  English  physicist.]  A 


miniature  achromatic  combination  of  lenses,  sometimes 
placed  between  the  object  glass  and  eyepiece  of  a  tele¬ 
scope,  to  increase  its  power. 

Barlow’S  plate  (bar'loz).  An  iron  plate  used  on  ship¬ 
board  to  compensate  for  the  action  of  part  of  the  ship’s 
magnetism  on  the  compass.  Cf.  Flinders’  bar. 

Barlow’s  Wheel.  Elec.  A  light  toothed  wheel  of  metal 
having  a  horizontal  axis  and  just  dipping  into  mercury. 
When  a  horseshoe  magnet  is  placed  so  that  the  lower  part  of  the 
wheel  is  between  the  arms,  and  the  axis  and  the  mercury  are 
connected  with  the  poles  of  a  battery,  the  wheel  rotates, 
barm  (barm),  n.  [ME.  berme ,  AS.  beorma ;  akin  to  Sw. 
barma,  G.  bdnne ,  and  prob.  L .  fermentum.  Cf.  ferment.] 
Yeast  formed  on  brewing  liquors.  See  yeast. 
bar'maid'  (bar'mad'),  n.  A  girl  or  woman  who  attends  the 
customers  of  a  bar,  as  in  a  tavern  or  drinking  place, 
bar'mas  ter  (-lii&s'ter),  n.  [berg  -(-  master :  cf.  G.  berg- 
meister.  Cf.  barrow  mound.]  Formerly,  a  local  judge 
among  miners  ;  now,  an  officer  of  the  barmote,  who  presides 
at  meetings,  collects  dues,  and  acts  as  manager.  Eng. 
Bar'me  cid  al  (bar'me-sid'Sl ;  bar'me-sid'al),  a.  [See  Bar¬ 
mecide.]  Unreal ;  illusory  ;  as,  a  Barmecidal  feast. 
Bar'me  cide  (bar'me-sld),  n.  A  member  of  the  Bar'me- 
cides  (-sidz),  a  wealthy  Persian  family  which  furnished 
viziers  to  Harun  al-Rashid  and  earlier  caliphs  of  Bagdad. 
The  fame  of  their  magnificence  and  patronage  of  literature 
and  the  arts  aroused  the  caliph’s  suspicions,  and  they  were 
executed  or  imprisoned.  Of  one  of  them  it  is  told  in  the 
44  Arabian  Nights  ”  that  he  invited  the  hungry  beggar 
Schacabac  to  a  feast,  at  which  the  host  made  a  pretense  of 
serving  and  eating  imaginary  viands.  In  this  the  beggar 
good-naturedly  joined  him,  and  was  rewarded  by  a  real 
feast.  Hence:  Barmecide  feast,  any  illusion  of  plenty, 
barm'ing  (biir'mTng),  vb.  7i.  1.  The  rising  of  froth  on  fer¬ 
menting  liquor.  Scot.  Rare. 

2.  Fig.,  the  increase  of  money  at  interest, 
bar'mote'  (bar'inot'),  n.  [berg -\- mote  meeting.  Cf.  barrow 
mound.]  A  court  held  in  Derbyshire,  in  England,  for  de¬ 
ciding  controversies  between  miners, 
bar  movement  A  watch  movement  in  which  the  upper 
pivots  are  carried  in  bars,  there  being  no  top  plate, 
barm'y  (bar'mY),  a.  Full  of  barm  or  froth  ;  in  a  ferment ; 
fig.,  flighty;  foolish.  44  Barmy  beer.”  Dryden. 

barm'y-brained',  a.  Light-headed. 

barn  (barn),  n.  [ME.  hern ,  AS.  berern ,  bern  ;  here  barley 
-f- ern ,  sem ,  a  close  place.  See  barley.]  1.  A  covered 
building  used  chiefly  for  storing  grain,  hay,  and  other  pro¬ 
ductions  of  a  farm.  In  the  United  States  a  part  of  the 
barn  is  often  used  for  stables. 

2.  Hence:  a  A  building  used  for  the  keeping  of  horses, 
their  hay  and  other  feed,  vehicles,  etc.  b  A  car  barn.  U.  S. 
barn,  v.  t.  To  lay  up  in  a  barn. 

Bar'na-bas  (bar'na-bas),  n.  [L.  Barnabas  or  Gr.  Bapva0as, 
of  Aramaic  origin.]  Bib.  Lit.,  son  of  prophecy  (?);— a  sur¬ 
name  of  Joses,  a  Levite  of  Cyprus,  a  prominent  apostle,  who 
was  the  companion  of  Paul  on  his  first  missionary  journey. 
His  day,  as  a  saint,  is  June  11.  Barnabas  and  Bar'na-by 
(-bT  )  [F.  Baniabe]  are  used  as  Christian  names.  F.  Bamabe 
(bar'na'ba') ;  It.  Barna  (bar'nah  Barimba  (bar'na-ba) ;  Sp. 
Barnabas  (bar'na-bas'),  Benmhe  (bSr'na-ba') ;  Pg.  Bai'nabe 
(bar'na-ba') ;  G.  &  D.  Barnabas  (bar'na-bas). 

Barnabas,  Epistle  of.  See  Apocrypha,  2. 

Bar'na  bite  (bar'nd-bit),  n.  Eccl.  Hist.  A  member  of  a 
religious  order,  which  was  first  allowed  to  preach  in  the 
church  of  St.  Barnabas  in  Milan,  about  1530 ;  its  official 
title  being.  Regular  Clerks  of  the  Congregation  of  St.  Paul, 
bar'na-cle  (bar'nd-k’l),  n.  [ME.  bernak, 
be  nmcle  ;  cf.  OF.  bernac ,  bernicles  an 
instrument  of  torture,  and  dial.  F.  (Berri) 
bemiques  spectacles.]  1.  a  ph  Far.  An 
instrument  for  pinching  a  horse’s  nose, 
and  thus  restraining  him  (formerly  used 
in  the  sing.),  b  Her.  A  representation 
of  such  an  instrument,  borne  as  a  charge. 

2.  An  instrument  of  torture  similarly 
applied  to  persons. 

3.  pi.  Spectacles  ;  —  so  called  from  their 


Barnacles  ( Her .). 

Colloq. , 


resemblance  to  the  barnacles  used  by  farriers. 

Eng.  Dickens. 
bar'na-cle,  v. 
t.  To  apply 
barnacles  to. 
bar'na  cle,  n. 

[Prob.  fr.  E. 
barnacle 
kind  of  goose, 
which  w  a  8 
popularly  sup¬ 
posed  to  grow 
from  this 
shellfish.  Cf. 

F.  bernacle , 
in  both  senses, 

barnacle,  bamache,  formerly  also  Goose  Barnacle  (Lepas 
hern  ague,  ME.  bernak,  bernacle.}  fascicularis).  a  Stalk  or 

1.  A  bernicle  goose.  Peduncle  ;  b  Cirri.  (§) 

2.  Zool.  Any  of  numerous  marine  crustaceans  of  the  order 


Acorn  Barnacle 
( Balanus  ebumeus ), 
seen  from  above 
with  cirri  retracted. 
Nat.  size. 


Cirripedia,  which,  though  free-swimming  in  the  larval 
state,  are  permanently  fixed  in  the  adult  state  and  pro¬ 
tected  by  a  calcified  shell  of  several  pieces.  They  have 
usually  six  pairs  of  biramous  feathery  appendages  (cirri),, 
which  are  modified  limbs.  These  are  protruded  and  drawn 
back  with  a  grasping  motion,  serving  to  catch  the  food 
that  floats  within  reach.  The  acorn  barnacles,  or  acorn 
shells  (family  Balanidae),  are  conical  and  sessile,  being 
often  found  attached  to  the  rocks  along  the  shore  in  count¬ 
less  numbers.  The  goose  barnacles  (family  Lepadidae)  are 
attached  by  a  leathery  stalk,  and  are  usually  found  on 
floating  logs,  etc.,  and  on  vessels’  bottoms,  often  greatly- 
diminishing  the  vessel’s  speed. 

3.  One  w  ho  persistently  sticks  to  another,  esp.  to  his  hin¬ 
drance  or  disadvantage. 

bar'na-cle  (bar'nd-kT),  r.  t. ;  bar'na-cled  (-k’ld);  Raret 
bar'na-cling  (-klYng).  To  fasten  so  as  to  cling  persistently, 
barnacle  scale-  A  bark  louse ( Cervplastescirripedijoimis) 
of  the  orange  and  quince  trees  in  Florida.  The  female 
scale  curiously  resembles  a  sessile  barnacle  in  form. 
Barn'burn  er  (barn'bfir'ner),  n.  [In  allusion  to  the  fable 
of  the  man  who  burned  his  barn  to  rid  it  of  rats.]  A  member 
of  the  radical  reform  section  of  the  Democratic  party  in 
New  York,  about  1850,  which  was  hostile  to  extension  of 
slavery,  public  debts,  corporate  privileges, 
etc.,  and  supported  Van  Buren,  the  Free- 
soil  candidate,  for  president  in  1848  ;  —  op¬ 
posed  to  Hunker.  Political  Cant,  U.  S . . 
barn  dance  1-  A  kind  of  scliottische  in 
which  the  partners  advance  side  by  side 
for  a  few  steps  and  then  dance  a  waltz  or 
scliottische  step  ;  — sometimes  called  mil¬ 
itary  scliottische. 

2  A  dancing  party  given  in  a  barn, 
barn'-door  fowl.  The  common  domestic  . 
fowl. 

barn'-door  skate  A  large  North  Ameri¬ 
can  skate  (Raja  Izevis),  which  becomes 
four  feet  or  more  long, 
bar'ney  (bar'nY),  n.  Slang  or  Technical. 

1.  A  dispute;  an  altercation;  a  row;  a 

fight ;  quarrel.  44  He  and  the  super  had  a 
barney,  I  believe.”  R.  Boldrewood. 

2.  Foolery  ;  also,  humbug  ;  cheat. 

3.  Blunder,  or  blundering  work. 

4.  Mining.  A  small  truck  attached  to  a 
rope,  used  to  push  cars  up  a  slope. 

barn  grass,  barnyard  grass  A  coarse 

annual  grass  (Echinochloa  n'us-galli)  com¬ 
mon  as  a  weed  in  cultivated  grounds.  A 
form  of  it  is  used  for  fodder,  and  in  India 
it  is  cultivated  as  a  grain.  Called  also 
cocksjmr  grass,  barnyard  millet,  and  Japanese  millet. 
barn  owl.  An  owl  (Stri: r  flammed ,  syn.  Aluco  flam  metis) 
with  plumage  mottled  with  butt 
brown  and  gray  above,  and  chiefly 
white  below-,  which  frequents  barns 
and  other  buildings.  It  occurs,  or 
is  represented  by  closely  related 
forms,  over  most  of  the  world.  The 
American  form  (S.  piatmcola)  is  rare 
or  wanting  in  the  northern  States, 
barn'storm  er  (-stfir'mer),  n.  [bam 
-\-stoi'm,  v.]  An  itinerant  actor  who 
plays  in  barns  when  a  theater  is  lack¬ 
ing,  as  was  formerly  often  done  in 
rural  districts;  hence,  an  inferior 
actor,  or  one  who  plays  in  the  coun¬ 
try  away  from  the  larger  cities. — 
barn'storm  ing,  n.  dr  a.  Cant. 
barn  swallow  Either  of  two  com¬ 
mon  swallows,  Hirundo  ervthrogas- 
ter  of  North  America  and  II.  1'ustiea 
of  Europe, both  having  along,  forked 
tail,  ana  usually  attaching  their  nests 
to  the  beams  and  rafters  of  barns, 
bar'o-  (bSr'6-Y.  Combining  form  from  Greek  fidpos,  weight. 
bar'O-gram  (-grSm),  7i.  [baro-  -f-  -gram.}  Meteor.  A  trac¬ 
ing,  usually  made  by  the  barograph,  showing  variations  of  at¬ 
mospheric  pressure. 


bar'o  graph  (  graf), 
n.  [baro-  -f-  -graph.} 
Meteor.  An  automat¬ 
ic  instrument  for  re¬ 
cording  variations  of 
atmospheric  pres¬ 
sure  ;  a  self-register- 
i  n  g  barometer. 


Barn  Grass. 


Barn  Owl  {Stria: 
flannnea).  (l) 
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(-grSf'Tk),  a.  Barograph, 

bar  0  gy'ro  scope  1  Lever  from  exhausted  Box.  2;  3  Pen, 
(- jl'ro-skop),  7i.  m  contact  with  revolving  Cylinder, 4. 
[baro-  -f-  gyroscope.}  Mcch.  A  form  of  gyrostat  for  ex¬ 
perimentally  demonstrating  the  earth’s  rotation, 
ba  rol'o-gy  (bd-rSl'6-jY),  n.  [baro-  -f-  -logy.}  The  science 
of  weight  or  gravity. 

ba-rom'e-ter  (bd-rbm'e-ter),  n.  [baro  +  -meter.}  An  in¬ 
strument  for  determining  the  weight  or  pressure  of  the 
atmosphere,  and  hence  for  judging  of  the  probable  changes 


bar'ke-vik  ite  (biir/k?-vYk'Tt),  i 
n.  [From  Barken k,  Norway,  its  i 
locality.]  Min.  A  velvet-black  j 
amphibole  resembling  arfved- 
sonite.  Sp.  gr..  .1.43. 
bark'ey.  tark'y  (bar'kY),  n. 
Lit.,  a  small  bark  ;  — usually  a 
sailor's  pet  name  for  his  ship, 
bark  house.  A  barkery, 
bark'ing-ly.  artr.  of  ba  rhino. 
bark'it(  bar'kTt),  />./>.  Tanned; 
clotted  ;  barked.  Scot. 
bark'ly-ite(biirk'l’l-U),n.  [After 
Sir  Henry  Hackly,  Australian 
statesman.]  A  magenta-colored, 
nearly  opnque  variety  of  corun¬ 
dum  found  in  Australia, 
bark  maple.  The  dwarf  maple 
Acer  gbihrum. 

bark  mark.  Loqqinq.  A  mark 
cut  in  the  side  of  a  log  to  indi¬ 
cate  ownership. 

bark  mill  Mach.  An  edging 
rinder  or  hog. 
ar'kos  (bar'kfis).  Bib. 

bark  parenchyma.  Bot.  =  cor- 

T EX  PARENCHYMA. 

bark  pit.  A  pit  filled  with  hark 
ami  wate*-.  for  use  in  tanning, 
bark  spud.  A  tool  for  peeling 
off  bark. 


bark  tree.  Any  species  of  Cin¬ 
chona. 

bark'y.  Var.  of  barkky. 
bar  la-fum'ble,  -fum'mil.  or 
-fum'mel,  interj.  [Cf.  barley, 
in  similar  dial,  use,  and  F.  bail- 
lerto grant.)  (Jbs.  Scot.  An  excla¬ 
mation  asking  for  a  truce,  as  by 
one  who  has  fallen  in  wrestling. 
—  n.  Improperly,  a  fall. 

Bar  -le-Duc'(biir/l?-duk').n.[T.] 
A  kind  of  jam  of  gooseberries  or 
currants  ;  —  after  Bar-le-Duc, 
France,  where  made.  [Bnq.  I 
bar'ley-bigg/,  n.  =  bigg.  Dial. \ 
barley  bird,  a  The  European 
wrvneck.  b  The  yellow  wagtail 
of  Europe,  c  The  nightingale, 
d  The  European  siskin, 
barley  broth  =  barley- bre e. 
Scot.  [sugar,  I 

barley  candy  =  b  a  r  i.  e  y| 
bar  ley-fum'ble.  -fum'mil.  etc. 
Vars.  of  harlafumblk.  Ohs. 
barley  grass.  Any  wild  barley 
( Ho- devot).  [Ohs.  | 

barley  island.  An  alehouse.  | 
bar'ley-mood'.  =  barleyhood. 
Ohs.  [  Scot.  I 

bar'ley-slck7,  a.  Intoxicated. | 
barley  straw.  A  stem  of  barley. 


barley  wine  A  kind  of  wine  or 
beer  made  from  barley, 
barli  +  barley. 
barlick.  +  barley.  [hood. I 
bar'li-hood-  Var.  of  barley-| 
barm.  t.  [From  barm  foam.] 
Obs.  or  Archaic.  To  mix  with 
veast.  —  r  i.  To  froth  ;  ferment, 
harm,  n.  [AS.  henrm,  akin  to  E. 
hear  to  support.]  The  lap  or 
bosom.  Ohs.  Chaucer. 

bar  magnet.  See  magnet.  2. 
bar 'man  (bar'mdn),  n.  1.  A 
barrister.  Ohs. 

2.  A  metal  worker  who  makes 
or  prepares  bars. 

3.  A  barkeeper.  Brit. 

barm'brack  (biirm'brfik),  v. 
[Ir.  hairin  breac  speckled  cake.] 
A  currant  bun.  Irish  orCofloq., 
Eng.  Miss  Yonqe. 

barm'clotK  ».  Apron.  Obs. 
or  Archaic.  [CIDE.I 

Bar'me  kide.  Var.  of  Barme-| 
barmeteame.  +  bairnteam. 
barm'fel  (btim'fPl'),  w.  [barm 
lap  +  fell  h  i  d  e.]  A  leather 
apron.  Dial.  Eng. 
barm'ie  (b&r'mY ;  Wr'mt). 
Var.  of  barmy.  Scot. 
bar  miz'vahfbiir7  mYz'va)or 


miz'wah.  [Heb.  bar  mitsi-ah.Ut., 
son  of  command,  man  of  duty.] 
Hebrew  Law.  A  male  person 
who  has  completed  his  thir¬ 
teenth  year,  and  has  therefore 
attained  the  age  of  responsibil¬ 
ity  and  religious  duty, 
barm'kin  (burm'kYn),  n.  [Cf. 
barbican.]  The  rampart  or 
outer  defense  of  a  castle. 
Archaic.  North.  Eng. 
barm  'skin  ,  n.  =  barmfel. 
barn.  +  rekne. 
barn.  Var.  of  bairn. 

Barn.  Ahhr.  Barnard, 
bar'na-bee',  n.  A  ladybird. 
Dial.  Eng. 

Bar'na-  or  Bar'nak-Brah'man 

(biir'nd- ;  har'nak-),  n.  A 
Brahman  whoperforms  religious 
services  for  low  castes.  India. 
Bar'na-by  Day  (b  d  r  '  n  d  -b  Y), 
Barnaby  bright,  or  Long  Barna- 
bv.  St.  Barnabas's  Day,  June 
11th,  which  in  Old  Style  was  re¬ 
garded  as  the  longest  day. 
Eng.  Oxf.  E.  D. 

Barnaby  Rudge.  See  Rudge, 
Barnaby. 

bar'na-cl.  Barnacle.  Ref.  So. 

Bar'na-cle,  Lord  Decimus  Tite 


(d's'Y-mM6).  In  Dickens's 
“Little  Dorrit,”  a  wordy  and 
solemn  functionarj'  of  the  Cir¬ 
cumlocution  Office.  [goose.  I 
barnacle  goose.  =  bernicle  | 
barnacle  grass.  Eel  grass, 
barnage.  +  baronage. 
barn'age.  n.  [barn,  var.  of 
bairn  +  -a</e.)  Childhood.  Obs. 
Bar'nak-Brah'man.  Var.  of 
Barn a-Braii man.  [Bern ari*. | 
Bar'nard(bar'nard).  Var.  of  I 
bar'nard.  n.  A  decoy  for 
swindlers  ;  a  sharper.  Oos 
Bar'nard's  com  et  (bar'nardz). 
See  comet.  [box  car. I 

barn  car.  Railroads.  A  large  | 
barnde  Obs.  pret.  of  Bern. 
barne.  +  bairn,  barn,  baron, 

BERNE,  BURN. 

barn^.  n.  [OF.]  Baronage.  Obs. 
barnekine.  +  barmkin. 
barnesse.  +  baroness. 
barneteme.  ^  bairnteam. 
barn  gallon.  See  measure. 
barn  gun.  A  skin  eruption  ; 
specif.,  shingles.  Dial.  Eng. 
barn'hardt-ite(barn'hart-Tt),w. 
Alter  one  D .Bamhardt.}  Min. A 
irnss-yellow  sulphide  of  copper 
and  iron,  occurring  massive. 


bar'ni-cle.  +  barnacle. 
barns'-break  ing  (barnz'hrak'- 
Yn),  n.  Idle  frolic  ;  mischievous 
action.  Scot. 
barnteme.  +  bairnteam. 
Bar'num  ism  ( bar'ni/m-Yz'm), 
n  Advertising  or  talking  in  a 
sensational  style,  such  as  that  of 
P.  T.  Barnum,  the  American' 
showman.—  Bar'num-ize.  r.  t. 
Barn 'well.  George  (barn'wfl). 
Iu  Lillo’s  tragedy  of  the  same 
n  a  m  e,  a  London  apprentice 
hurried  on  to  ruin  and  murder 
by  an  infamous  woman,  who  at 
last  delivers  him  up  to  justice, 
barn'yard  ,  n.  A  yard  belong¬ 
ing  to  a  barn.  [fowl. I 

barnyard  fowl  =  barn-door | 
barnyard  grass  or  millet.  =  barn 
grass.  [shirt.  Phil.  IA 

ba'ro  (ba'rfS),  n.  [Tag.]  A [ 
ba-roe'eo  (bii-r6k'kS),  a.  fir  n. 
[It.]  =  baroque. 

Ba-ro'co  (bd-ro'k5),  n.  Logic 
See  mode,  second  figure, 
ba-ro'co.  Var.  of  barocco. 
Ba-ro'dis  (-dYs).  Bib. 
bar'o-lite  (bftr'6-Ut),  n.  [ baro 
4-  -life.}  =  WITHE  RITE.  Obs. 
bar  o-ma-crom'e  ter.  n.  p>aro- 


ale,  senate,  c&re,  ftm,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofa;  eve,  Svent,  find,  recent,  maker;  Ice,  ill,  51d,  6bey,  orb,  ddd.  s5ft,  connect;  use,  unite,  urn,  up,  circus,  menu; 

j]  Foreign  Word.  f  Obsolete  Variant  of.  -f  combined  with.  =  equals. 
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«f  weattier,  for  ascertaining  the  height  of  any  ascent,  etc. 
The  barometer  was  invented  by  Torricelli 
at  Florence  about  1643.  It  is  made  in  its 
simplest  form  (cop  barometer,  cistern  barom¬ 
eter)  by  filling  a  graduated  glass  tube  about 
34  inches  long  with  mercury  and  inverting 
it  m  a  cup  containing  mercury.  The  col¬ 
umn  of  mercury  in  the  tube  descends  until 
balanced  by  the  weight  of  the  atmosphere, 
and  its  rise  or  fall  under  varying  condi¬ 
tions  is  a  measure  of  the  change  in  the  at¬ 
mospheric  pressure.  At  the  sea  level  its 
ordinary  height  is  about  311  inches (760 mil¬ 
limeters).  Fortin’s  barometer  (fSbt&Nz') 
used  for  scientific  purposes,  is  a  form  of 
cup  barometer  having  an  adjustable  cis¬ 
tern.  The  marine,  mountain,  siphun,  and 
wheel  barometers  are  also  mercurial,  but 
the  aneroid  barometer  is  based  on  a  differ¬ 
ent  principle.  See  under  marine,  etc.; 
also  see  sympiesometer. 
barometer  gauge  A  form  of  manom¬ 
eter,  esp.  for  measuring  low  pressures, 
barometer  paper  Paper  impregnated 
with  a  soluble  salt  of  cobalt,  which  varies 
from  blue  to  pink  with  increasing  atmos¬ 
pheric  moisture. 

bar'o  met'ric  (bSr'*-m8t'rTk)  I  a.  Pertain-  jtll'l'  j|!!| 
bar  o-met'ri-cal  (-mgt'rl-kal)  |  ing  to  the 
barometer;  made  or  indicated  bya  baroin-  1  Cup.orCistern, 
eter.  —  bar'O-met'rl-cal-ly ,  adv.  Barometer;  3  Si- 

barometric  error,  Horol .,  a  very  small  error  PlKm  Barometer 
ill  the  time  of  a  clock  caused  by  changes  wit,h  adjustable 
m  the  density  of  the  atmosphere.  —  b.  gra-  Bcale- 
•dient,  Meteor.,  the  rate  of  fall  in  atmospheric  pressure 
between  two  stations ;  the  slope  of  an  isobaric  surface. 
Ill  England  and  America  it  is  usually  expressed  in  hun¬ 
dredths  of  an  inch  of  mercury  for  one  degree  (sometimes 
one  quarter  of  a  degree)  of  60  nautical  miles  ;  thus  a  bar¬ 
ometric  gradient  of  10  indicates  a  difference  of  reading 
of  X  inch  on  the  barometer  for  two  places  one  degree  (or 
i  degree)  apart.  On  the  Continent  the  millimeter  is  used 
instead  ot  the  hundredth  of  an  inch.  Increasing  steepness 
of  gradient  is  accompanied  by  increasing  force  of  wind  ;  a 
gradient  of  8  represents  a  strong  breeze  ;  of  111,  a  stiff  gale. 
—  b.  pressure,  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere,  usually  ex- 
pressed  in  terms  of  the  height  of  a  column  of  mercury, 
oee  barometer,  b.  tide,  Meteor. ,  a  regular  daily  fluctua¬ 
tion  in  the  barometric  pressure.  —  b.  wave.  Meteor .,  a  pro- 

fressive  change  of  atmospheric  pressure  due  neither  to 
lumal  variation  nor  to  the  passage  of  a  depression, 
■baro-met'ro-graph  (bSr'o-mgt'rS-graf),  n.  [baro-  me¬ 
tro-  -f-  -graph.]  A  barograph. 

bar  o-me  trog'ra  phy  (-me-tr5g'rd-fT),  n.  Meteor.  The 
science  which  treats  of  the  use  of  the  barometer  and  the 
making  of  barometrical  observations, 
ba-rom'e-try  (bd-r5m'e-tri),  n.  The  art  or  process  of  mak¬ 
ing  barometrical  measurements, 
bar'on  (bXr'/hi),  n.  [ME.  baron ,  barun ,  OF.  baron ,  accus. 
of  ber,  F.  baron ,  LL.  baro  man,  of  uncertain  origin  ;  cf. 
L.  baro  simpleton.]  1.  Eng.  Hist.  Orig.,  one  of  a  class 
of  tenants  in  chief  of  the  king  or  other  feudal  superior 
holding  by  military  or  other  honorable  service,  and  aj»par- 
ontly  distinguished  by  the  fact  that  the  relief  was  not  a 
fixed  sum,  but  was  to  be  agreed  upon  between  the  baron 
and  his  lord.  Later  baron  became  restricted  to  the  king’s 
barons  who  were  summoned  to  the  council  by  writ,  the 
areater ,  or  great,  barons  by  personal  writ,  the  lesser  barons 
by  general  writ ;  and  finally  to  the  great  barons,  or  peers, 
who  were  personally  summoned  to  Parliament  by  writ 
from  the  time  of  Henry  III.,  and  hence  were  called  barons 
by  writ ;  hence,  a  peer  of  the  realm  ;  a  noble. 

2.  a  In  Great  Britain,  a  nobleman  of  the  lowest  grade  ; 
also,  the  grade  or  rank  itself.  See  coronet,  lllust.  b  A  no¬ 
bleman  of  corresponding  rank  on  the  continent  of  Europe. 

3.  One  of  the  freemen  of  London,  York,  and  certain  other 
places,  who  were  bound  to  suit  and  service  as  homagers  of 
the  king.  Obs.  Ox/.  E.  D. 

4.  Old  Lair  ct*  Her.  A  husband  ;  as,  baron  and  feme ,  hus¬ 
band  and  wife. 

6.  A  title  of  honor  applied  to  any  man  ;  — occurring  only 
as  in  foreign  use.  Rare. 

8.  Cookery.  Two  loins  or  sirloins  not  cut  asunder  at  the 
backbone  ;  as,  a  baron  of  beef,  hare,  or  lamb. 

Barons  of  the  Cinque  Ports,  before  the  18th  century,  the  free¬ 
men  of  the  Cinque  Ports,  having  the  service  of  bearing  the 
canopy  over  the  sovereign  on  coronation  day  ;  also,  before 
1832,  the  members  of  the  House  of  Commons  elected  by 
these  ports,  two  from  each  port.  —  Barons  of  the  Exchequer, 
the  judges  of  the  Court  of  Exchequer,  one  of  the  three  an¬ 
cient  courts  of  England,  now  abolished  ;  — so  called  be¬ 
cause  originally  composed  of  barons  of  the  realm. 

Ijar'on  age  (b5rMn-aj),  n.  [ME.  barnage ,  baronage ,  OF. 
barnagr,  F.  baronnage  ]  1.  The  whole  body  of  barons  or 

peers.  “  The  baronage  of  the  kingdom.”  Bn.  Burnet. 
2  The  dignity  or  rank  of  a  baron. 

3.  The  land  which  gives  title  to  a  baron  ;  a  barony.  Obs. 
bar'on  ess  (-5s),  n.  A  baron’s  wife  ;  also,  a  lady  who  holds 
the  baronial  title  in  her  own  right, 
bar'on  et  (-St),  n.  [baron  -f-  -<?/.]  1.  A  young  or  lesser 

baron  ;  —  according  to  Spenser  orig.  applied  to  gentle¬ 
men  not  barons  by  tenure  summoned  by  Edward  III.  to 
the  House  of  Lords;  perh.  to  the  heirs  of  barons  summoned 
by  writ  in  their  fathers’  lifetime.  In  Ireland,  the  holder  of 
a  small  barony.  Often  =  2d  banneret,  1.  Obs.  Oxf.  E.  D. 
2.  A  dignity  or  degree  of  honor  next  below  a  baron  and 
above  a  knight,  having  precedency  of  all  orders  of  knights 
except  those  of  the  Garter.  It  is  the  lowest  degree  of 
honor  that  is  hereditary.  Also,  a  holder  of  this  dignity. 
The  baronets  are  commoners.  The  order  was  founded  by 
James  I.  in  1811,  and  is  given  by  patent.  #  “  Baronets  have 
the  title  of  4  Sir  ’  prefixed  to  their  Christian  names  ;  their 


surnames  being  followed  by  their  dignity,  usually  abbre¬ 
viated  Bar/.’'1  ^  Cussans. 

bar'on  et  (b5r'Sn-6t),  v.  t.  ;  bar'on-et-ed  ;  bar'on-et-ing. 

To  raise  to  the  baronetcy  ;  —  usually  in  p.  p. 
bar'on-et  age  (-aj),  n.  1  State  or  rank  of  a  baronet. 

2.  The  collective  body  of  baronets, 
bar'on  et  cy  (-sT),  n.  The  rank  or  patent  of  a  baronet, 
ba-rong'  (ba-r5ng'),  n.  [Native  name.  Cf.  Malay  parang.] 
A  kind  of  knife  or  sword 
with  thick  back  and  thin 
edge,  used  by  the  Moros. 
ba  ro'ni-al  (bd-ro'nl-nl), 
o.  [Cf.  F.  baronnial.] 

Pertaining  to,  or  befit¬ 
ting,  a  baron  or  a  barony. 

Bar'ons’  War  (bSr'fmz).  Barong  and  Sheath. 

Eng.  Hist.  The  war  (1263-65)  between  Henry  III.  and  the 
barons,  under  the  leadership  of  Simon  de  Montfort,  Earl  of 
Leicester,  on  account  of  the  King’s  arbitrary  rule.  It  ended 
with  the  defeat  and  death  of  Earl  Simon  at  Evesham, 
bar'o  ny  (b&r'o-m),  n.  ;  pi.  -nies  (-nTz).  [OF.  baronie ,  F. 
baronnie.]  1.  The  fee  or  domain  of  a  baron  ;  the  lordship, 
dignity,  or  rank  of  a  baron. 

There  seems  to  be  [in  the  13th  century]  no  special  rule  for  ten¬ 
ure  by  burou//  or  for  the  tenure  of  a  ha  rout/ :  it  is  but  tenure  by 
knight’s  service  of  a  certain  number  of  knights’  fees,  unless  in¬ 
deed  it  be  —  and  in  some  cases  it  is  —  tenure  by  grand  serjeuntv. 

Bollock  aj r  Malt. 

2.  Specif.  :  a  In  Ireland,  a  county  division,  correspond¬ 
ing  somewhat  to  the  English  hundred,  b  In  Scotland,  an 
extensive  freehold,  though  held  by  a  commoner. 

3.  The  whole  body  of  barons.  Obs. 

ba-roque'(ba-rok'),  a.  [F. ;  cf.  It.  barocco.]  1.  Grotesque  ; 
odd;  in  corrupt  taste.  Specif.:  Arch,  a  Of,  pertaining 
to,  or  designating,  a  style  of  decoration  characteristic  of 
the  decline  in  the  Renaissance  style  beginning  in  Italy  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  16th  century,  and  prevailing  in  Europe 
through  the  greater  part  of  the  18th.  b  As  used  by  some 
writers,  equiv.  to  rococo.  See  architecture,  Table. 

2.  Irregular  in  form  ;  —  said  esp.  of  a  pearl. 

ba  roque'  (ba-rok'),  ||  ba-roe'eo  (ba-i*6k'ko),  n.  Baroque 
work  or  style. 

bar'o-scope  (bSr'6-skop),  n.  [baro-  -f-  -scope.]  1.  Any  in¬ 
strument  showing  the  changes  in  the  weight  of  the  atmos¬ 
phere  ;  also,  less  appropriately,  any  instrument  that  indi¬ 
cates  or  foreshadows  changes  of  the  weather,  as  a  deep  vial 
of  liquid  holding  in  suspension  some  substance  which  rises 
and  falls  with  atmospheric  changes. 

2  Physics.  An  apparatus  for  showing  the  loss  of  weight  of 
objects  in  air,  and  that  this  loss  is  equal  to  the  weight 
of  the  air  displaced  by  them. 

—  bar  o  scop'lc  (-skop'Tk),  bar'o-scop'i-cal  (-T-kftl),  a. 

Ba  ros'ma  (bd-r5s'md),  n.  [NL.;  Gr.  /3 apv<;  heavy  -j-  ocr/ir; 

smell.]  Bot.  A  genus  of  South  African  strong-scented  ever¬ 
green  rutaceous  shrubs  having  pentamerous  flowers  with  5 
staminodia.  The  leaves  of  B.  betulina ,  B.  crenulata ,  etc., 
yield  the  drug  buchu  (which  see). 

bar'o  tax'is  (bXr'o-tSk'sTs),  n.  [NL.  ;  baro-  -f-  taxis.] 
Physiol.  Mechanical  stimulation  of  living  substance  by 
change  of  the  pressure  relations  under  which  it  exists, 
bar  o-ther'mo-graph  (-thfir'mp-graf),  n.  [baro-  -f-  thermo¬ 
graph.]  An  instrument  for  recording  both  pressure  and 
temperature,  as  of  the  atmosphere. 

Ba  rot'se  (ba-rot'sa),  n.pl.  Bantu  negroes  of  Barotseland, 
in  Northern  Rhodesia.  They  are  governed  bya  native  king  under 
British  supervision,  and  are  partially  civilized.  About  KJ25  the 
Barotse  were  conquered  by  the  Makololos  under  Sebituane,  and 
although  in  1.S84  the  Makololos  were  overthrown,  their  language 
remnins  the  court  tongue. 

ba  rouche'  (bd-roosh'),  ??..  [G.  barulsche ,  It.  baroccio ,  bi- 
roccio ,  LL.  barrotium ,  fr.  L.  birotus  two-wheeled  ;  bi-  = 
bis  twice  -f-  rota  wheel.]  A  four-wheeled  carriage  with  a 
seat  in  front  for  the  driver,  two  double  seats  inside,  one 
facing  back  and  the  other  front,  and  a  folding  top  over  the 
back  seat. 

bar  point-  Backgammon.  The  point  nearest  the  bar  on  each 
player’s  outer  table. 

bar'ra  can  (bXr'd-k5n),  n.  [F.  baracan ,  bouracan  (cf.  Pr. 
barracan ,  It.  baracan e ,  Sp.  barragan ,  Pg.  barregana ,  LL. 
barracanus ),  fr.  Ar.  barr  ak  an  a  kind  of  black  gown,  perh. 
fr.  Per.  barak  a  garment  made  of  camel’s  hair.]  A  fabric 
of  the  Levant,  orig.  a  coarse  camlet,  but  loosely  any  of 
various  other  fabrics,  some  of  fine  texture  ;  also,  a  mantle 
or  wrap  of  such  fabric. 

bar'rack  (bSr'dk),  n.  [F.  baroque ,  fr.  It.  baracca  (cf.  Sp. 
barraca ),  fr.  LL.  barra  bar.  See  bar,  7/.]  1  A  tempo¬ 

rary  hut  for  shelter,  as  for  soldiers  or  laborers.  Obs.  or 
Dial.  Eng. 

He  lodged  in  a  miserable  hut  or  barrack,  composed  of  dry 
branches  and  thatched  with  straw.  Gibbon. 

2  Usually  in  pi.  a  Mil.  Orig.,  huts  made  from  branches 
of  trees  ;  later,  temporary  structures  for  short  occupancy 
as  during  a  siege  ;  now,  a  building  or  set  of  buildings  for 
lodging  soldiers,  esp.  when  in  garrison.  b  A  plain  and 
large  building  ;  a  row  of  houses  joined  together,  erected  for 
workmen,  c  The  regular  quarters  of  the  Salvation  Army. 

3.  A  movable  roof  sliding  on  four  posts,  to  cover  hay, 
straw,  etc.  Local ,  U.  S. 

bar'rack,  v.  t.  To  supply  with  barracks  ;  to  establish  in 
barracks  ;  as,  to  barrack  troops, 
bar'rack,  t».  i.  To  live  or  lodge  in  barracks, 
bar'rack,  r.  i.  [Etymol.  uncertain.]  Dial.  Eng.  dc  Aus¬ 
tral.  To  brag;  to  give  partisan  support,  as  by  cheering  one 
side  or  jeering  the  other;  as,  to  ba/wack  at  a  football  match. 

—  v.  t.  To  decry  by  popular  clamor  ;  to  jeer, 
bar'rack  er  (-er),  n.  One  who  barracks  ;  a  noisy  partisan. 

Dial.  Eng.  <£•  Australasia. 


bar'ra  cou'ta  (bSr'a-koo'td),  n.  1.  Var.  of  barracuda. 

2.  A  large  marine  food  fish  ( Thyrsites  alun ),  allied  to  the 
family  Tricliiuridae,  common  on  the  coasts  of  Australia, 
New  Zealand,  South  Africa,  etc.; — also  called  snook. 
bar'ra-CU'da  (-dd),  7i.  [Native  name.]  Any  of  several  vora¬ 
cious  pikelike  marine  fishes 
allied  to 

the  gray  ^  _ 

mull ets, 
c  0  II  8  t  i  - 

tuting  the  genus  Sphyrte- 
na  and  family  Spliyneni-  ~  „  .  /e  .  . 

die.  The  great  barracuda  Great  barracuda  (bpht/rsena  bar- 
(S.  barracuda)  of  the  West  racuaa).  (20) 

Indies,  Florida,  etc.,  is  often  six  feet  or  more  long,  and  aa 
dangerous  as  a  shark.  In  Cuba  its  flesh  is  reputed  to  be 
poisonous.  tS.  argentea  of  the  Pacific  coast  and  S.  sphy- 
rxna  of  Europe  are  smaller  species,  and  are  used  as  food, 
bar'rad  (bSr'ad),  n.  [Ir.  baireud ,  fr.  Eng.  barret  or  Fr. 
barrette.]  A  conical  Irish  cap. 

bar 'rage  (bar'ajb  n.  [F.,  fr.  barrer  to  bar,  fr.  barre  bar.] 
Engin.  An  artificial  bar  or  obstruction  placed  in  a  river  or 
watercourse  to  increase  the  depth  of  water,  to  divert  it 
into  a  channel  for  navigation  or  irrigation,  etc. 
bar  ra-mun'dl  (b&r'd-mun'de),  n.  [Native  name.]  a  See 
Ceratodus.  b  Either  of  two  large-scaled  Australian  river 
fishes,  esp.  Stierupages  leichhardtii ,  an  esteemed  food  fish. 

II  bar  ran'eo  (ba-iiu/ko),  n. ;  pi.  -cos  (-kos).  [Sp.]  A 
ravine  or  fissure  with  steep  sides, 
bar'ra  tor  (hSr'd-ter),  71.  Also  bar'ra  ter.  [ME.  baratour, 
OP .  baruteor  deceiver,  fr.  OF.  baraler ,  bareter ,  to  deceive, 
barter.  See  barter,  v.  i.]  1.  One  guilty  of  barratry. 

2.  A  fighter  ;  a  quarrelsome  person  ;  bully;  rowdy.  Obs. 
bar'ra-trous  (-trws),  a.  Laic.  Tainted  with,  or  constitut¬ 
ing,  barratry. —  bar'ra  trous-ly,  adv. 
bar'ra-try  (-trT),  n.  [F.  baraterie.  See  barrator.]  1.  The 
purchase  or  sale  of  office  or  preferment  in  church  or  state. 

2.  Mar.  Law.  A  fraudulent  breach  of  duty  or  willfuf  act 
of  known  illegality  on  the  part  of  a  master  of  a  ship,  in  his 
character  of  master,  or  of  the  mariners,  to  the  injury  of 
the  owner  of  the  ship  or  cargo,  and  without  his  consent. 
It  includes  every  breach  of  trust  committed  with  dishon¬ 
est  purpose,  as  by  running  away  with  the  ship,  sinking  or 
deserting  her,  etc.,  or  by  embezzling  the  cargo. 

3.  Law.  a  Practice  of  exciting  and  encouraging  or  main¬ 
taining  lawsuits  or  quarrels  ;  persistent  incitement  of  liti¬ 
gation.  b  Scots  Law.  The  crime  of  a  judge  who  is  influ¬ 
enced  by  bribery  in  pronouncing  judgment. 

barred  (bard),  a.  Having,  marked,  or  divided  off  by, a  bar  or 
bars ;  as,  a  barred  helmet;  specif.:  Music,  a  Divided  off 
by  bars,  b  Pressed  down  with  the  left-hand  forefinger;  — a 
direction  in  guitar  or  lute  scores  for  strings  to  be  so  pressed, 
barred  owl,  a  large  American  owl  (Syj'iiiujn  varium)  with 
bars  of  dark  brown  on  the  breast, 
bar'rel  (bar'el),  n.  [ME.  bare/,  F. 
baril,  peril,  fr.  barre  bar.]  1.  A 
round  bulging  vessel  or  cask,  of 
greater  length  than  breadth,  made 
of  staves  bound  with  hoops,  and 
having  flat  ends  or  heads. 

2.  The  quantity  constituting  a  full 
barrel.  This  varies  for  different 
articles  and  also  in  different  places 
for  the  same  article.  Thus,  in  Eng¬ 
land,  the  typical  barrel  for  liquids 
(there  is  none  for  solids)  holds 
36  imperial  gallons,  though  each  yi 
trade  uses  its  owu  measure.  In  § 
the  United  States  a  barrel,  liquid  % 
measure,  is  usually  31*  gallons, 
but  a  petroleum  barrel  is  42  gal¬ 
lons ;  a  barrel  of  flour  is  lf)8  lbs., 
of  beef  or  pork,  200  lbs.  In  Maine 
a  barrel  of  fish  is  200  lbs.  By  } 

United  States  statute  of  March  4, 

1915,  the  standard  barrel  for  fruits,  ^ 
vegetables,  and  other  dry  com¬ 
modities,  except  cranberries  (and  Barred  Owl. 

commodities  sold  exclusively  by 

weight  or  numerical  count),  contains  7056  cubic  inches,  or 
105  quarts  ;  that  for  cranberries  contains  5828  cubic  inches, 
or  86*|  quarts. 

3.  The  contents  of  a  barrel. 

4.  Money,  as  for  campaign  use.  Chiefly  Polit.  Slang.  U.  S. 

5.  Quality  ;  sort ;  brand  ;  —  alluding  to  the  custom  of  sort¬ 
ing  herrings  in  barrels.  Obs. 

6  A  drum  or  cylinder  or  similarly  round  part,  whether 
hollow  or  solid;  specif.  :  a  The  round  box  or  case  holding 
the  mainspring  of  a  watch  or 
clock,  b  The  metal  tube  of  a 
gun,  from  which  the  projectile 
is  discharged,  c  The  upper  in¬ 
side  part  of  a  bell,  d  The  cyl¬ 
inder  in  which  a  piston  travels, 
e  The  large,  cylindrical  part  of 
a  locomotive  boiler,  containing 
the  tubes,  f  .47ia/.  The  tympa¬ 
num  or  tympanic  cavity,  g  The  hollow  part  of  the  shaft 
of  a  feather,  h  The  body  of  a  windlass  or  a  capstan,  about 
which  the  cable  winds,  i  The  revolving  cylinder  of  a  bar¬ 
rel  organ.  J  The  grip  of  a  sword,  k  Metal.  A  hollow  cyl¬ 
inder  or  drum,  on  an  axis,  for  polishing,  etc.  ;  a  rumble. 

7.  An  earthenware  jar.  Obs.  1  Kings  xvii.  12. 

8.  The  trunk  of  a  quadruped,  esp.  of  a  domestic  animal.  ~ 
bar'rel,  v.  t. ;  bar'reled  (-eld)  or  bar'relled;  bar'rel-ing  or 

bar'rel-ling.  X-  To  put  or  to  pack  in  a  barrel  or  barrels. 

2.  To  polish,  or  the  like,  in  a  barrel.  See  barrel,  71.,  6  k. 


1  Barrel,  and  2  Fu§ee  of  a 
Watch  or  Chronometer. 


-4-  macrometer.]  An  instrument 
■for  ascertaining  the  weight  and 
length  of  a  newborn  infant, 
■bar'o-metz (  hftr'o-mPtB),  n.  [Cf. 
Russ,  baranets  club  moss.]  See 
S<  TTHIAN  l  v  m  B. 
bar'o-motor.  n.  [harn-  + 
inotorA  A  hand- or  foot-power 
motor  turned  by  a  crank. 

"baron.  4*  bairn,  barn. 
baron  court.  =  court-baron. 
"bar'on  et^jss  ,n.  Baronet's  wife, 
bar'on  et-hood',  n.  Baronetcy, 
bar  on-et'i-cal.  a.  Of  or  per¬ 
taining  to  a  baronet, 
bar'on  et-shlp  .  //.  See -shit. 
bar'on  ism  ( hftr'un-Tz’m),  n. 
Feudalism.  Bare. 


bar'on-lze,  r. See-izn.  Bare. 
baronnesse.  +  baroness. 
bar  on-nette'  ( httr'o-n.'t' ),  n. 
[F.]  A  baron’s  daughter  :  also, 
a  baronet’s  wife  :  baroness, 
bar'on-ry,  «.  Domnin,  rank, 
dignity,  or  order  of  barons, 
bar'on-ship,  ».  See  -sh  i  i\ 
Barosma  camphor.  A  camphor 
obtained  from  the  volatile  oil  of 
Raro*’oa  betulina. 
ba-ro'to  (bii-rfi'toj,  n.  A  dug- 
out  canoe,  larger  and  heavier 
than  a  banco.  Phil.  I. 
ba  rou-chet'  (b  i'r  rtf>-s  b  a'), 
-chette'  (-shPt'),  n.  A  kind  of 
light  barouche, 
b&roun  ^  baron. 


barow.  f  barrow. 

bar  plate.  1.  See  bar  shoe. 

2.  =  DRAWPLATE 
bar'post'.  n.  A  post  to  receive 
the  bars  closing  a  harwnv. 
bar'quan-tine  (biir'ktfn-ten), 
bar'quen-tine  (biir'krn-).  Yars. 

of  BARKKNTl N E . 

barque.  +  bark  of  a  tree, 
barque.  Var.  of  bark, a  vessel, 
barr.  +  bar. 

barr.  r.  i.  [F.  barnr,  fr  L. 
barrire.  1  To  make  the  cry  of  an 
elephant.  Obs. 
barr.  barre.  Vara,  of  rahar. 
barr.  Abhr.  Barrister. 

||  bar'ra  (bar'ra),  n.  [Sp.]  A 
sand  bar  ;  a  shoal. 


bar'ra-ble  (bar'd-b’l),  a.  Law. 
Capable  of  being  barred, 
bar'race  (bRr'ds).  n.  [Cf.  em¬ 
barrass.]  1.  A  defense  in  front 
of  a  fortification.  Obs. 

2.  The  bar  of  a  tribunal.  Rare. 

3.  An  obstruction ;  delay.  Bare. 

4.  Bounds;  lists  for  combat¬ 
ants:  hence,  struggle.  Obs. 
bar'ra-clade  (bflr'd-klad ).  u. 
[D.  baar  bare  4-  kleed  garment.] 
A  homemade  woolen  blanket 
without  nap.  Local,  yew  York. 
bar' ra  coon'  (-koon'),  n.  [Sp 
«.r  Pg  ban aca.  See  b  k rr  ick.] 
An  inclosure  or  barrack  for  tem¬ 
porary  confinement  of  slaves,  or, 
ny  extension,  convicts,  etc. 


bar  ra-coo'ta.  bar  ra-cou'tha. 

Rare  vars.  of  barkacouta. 
bar'ra-gan  ( b&r'a-gtf n ),  tar'ra- 
gon(-grtn),  n.  [See  barracan.] 
A  kind  of  twilled  fustian, 
bar'ra-gan  (bttr'd-gftn'),  n.  A 
form  of boomerang.  Australia. 
bar  ra  gouln'.  Var.  of  baka- 
gouin.  fVar.  of  barrioui>o.| 
bar  ra  gu' do  (bftr'a-goo'dO).  I 
barraine.  j*  barren. 
bar  ra  mun'da  (-mfin'dd).  Var. 

of  RARRAMI  N  1)1.  [BARRANCO.I 

bar  ran'ea  (bd-r&i)'k<i ).Var.of| 
bar-ran'dite  (bd-rSn'dlt),  u. 
[After  J.  Barrande,  a  French¬ 
man  ]  A  pale  gray  hydrous  phos¬ 
phate  of  iron  and  aluminium. 


bar'ras  ( bftr'as  ;  ba'rii'),  n.  [F.] 
=  GALIPOT. 

bar'ras  (bfir'as),  n.  A  kind  of 
coarselinen.  Obs.  or  Dial.  Enf/. 
bar'ras-ter  +  barrister. 
bar'rat,  n.  [OF.  barat.]  Obs. 

I  Deception  ;  cheating. 

2.  Distress  ;  grief  :  pain. 

3.  [Ice]. bard tt a.]  Strife. 

II  bar  re'  (ba'rii' ),  a.  [F.  1  Music. 
Lit.,  barred.  =  barred  b. 
bar'ra  tous.o.  Contentious. Obs. 
barre.  Var.  of  bahar. 
barre.  f  BAR,  BRAS, 
barrelne.  barren,  [tively.l 
bar'rel-age.  n.  Barrels,  collec-| 
barrel  amalgamation.  See  bar¬ 
rel  process. 


iood,  foot ;  out,  oil ;  chair  ;  go  ;  sing,  iijk  ;  *fcen,  thin ;  nature,  verdure  (250) ;  K  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144) ;  boN  ;  yet ;  zh  =  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to§§  in  Guide. 

Full  explanations  of  Abbreviations,  Signs,  ete.,  Immediately  precede  the  Vocabulary. 
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BARTON’S  BUTTON 


barTel  bolt.  A  door  or  sash  bolt  made  to  slide  into  a  cylin¬ 
drical  socket,  or  barrel.  . 

barrel  cactus.  Any  cactus  of  the  genus  Ecmnocaclus . 
barrel  copper  Metal.  Native  copper  occurring  in  small 
masses,  separated  easily  from  the  matrix  and  shipped  in 
barrels  to  the  smelter. 

barrel  drain.  Arch.  A  drain  cylindrical  in  form, 
bar'reled,  bar'relled  (b5r'<Ud),  a.  Having,  or  like,  a  bar¬ 
rel  ;  —  chiefly  in  composition  ;  as,  a  double-baneled  gun. 
barrelhouse.  A  low  drinking  place.  Slang ,  U.  S. 
barrel  organ.  All  instrument  for  producing  music  by  the 
action  of  a  revolving  cylinder  studded  with  pegs  upon  a 
series  of  valves,  which  admit  air  from  a  bellows  to  a  set 
of  pipes.  .  _ 

barrel  pier.  Mil.  A  pier  for  a  floating  military  bridge  com¬ 
posed  of  casks  or  barrels  made  into  rafts, 
barrel  process.  Metal.  A  process  of  extracting  gold  or 
silver  by  treating  the  ore  in  a  revolving  barrel,  or  drum, 
with  mercury,  chlorine,  cyanide  solution,  or  other  reagent, 
barrel  pump.  A  kind  of  force  pump  fitted  to  a  barrel  or 
tank,  used  for  spraying  trees. 

barrel  saw.  A  saw  of  cylindrical  shape  used  to  cut  barrel 
staves,  chair  backs,  brush  backs,  etc. 
barrel  vault.  A  semicylindrical  vault  having  parallel  abut¬ 
ments  and  the  same  section  throughout;  also,  by  exten¬ 
sion,  one  of  a  similarly  curved  section  but  curved  in  plan 
or  rampant.  See  vault,  Illust. 
bar'ren  (bSr'en),  a.  [ME.  barain ,  barein ,  OF.  brehaing , 
fern,  brehaigne ,  baraigne ,  F.  brehaigne  ;  of  uncertain  ori¬ 
gin.]  1.  Incapable  of  producing  offspring  ;  producing  no 
young  ;  sterile ;  —  said  formerly  of  both  sexes,  now  only 


of  women  and  female  animals. 

She  was  barren  of  children.  Bp.  Hall. 

2.  Not  bearing  fruit  or  seed  ;  —  said  of  plants. 

3.  Mining.  Not  productive ;  sterile. 

4.  Not  producing  vegetation,  or  useful  vegetation  ;  sterile. 

44  Barren  mountain  tracts.”  Macaulay . 

6.  Unproductive;  fruitless;  unprofitable;  empty. 

Brilliant  but  barren  reveries.  Prescott. 

Some  schemes  will  appear  barren  of  hints  and  matter.  Swift. 
8.  Mentally  dull ;  stupid.  Shak. 

Syn.  —  See  dry. 

barren  flower,  a  flower  which  is  without  a  gynoecium.  — 
B.  Ground  bear,  a  peculiar  bear  inhabiting  the  Barren 
Grounds,  now  believed  to  be  a  variety  of  the  brown  bear 
of  Europe.  —  B.  Ground  caribou,  any  of  several  small  rein¬ 
deer  (esp.  Ranyifer  arclicus  and  k.  grcenlandicus)  found 
in  the  Barren  Grounds  and  Greenland.  —  b  oak.  a  The 
blackjack,  b  The  bear  oak.  —  b.  privet,  the  alaternus.  —  b. 
strawberry,  a  In  America,  a  rosaceous  herb  (  Waldsteinia 
fragarioides)  closely  related  to  the  strawberry,  but  having 
the  carpels  inserted  on  a  dry  receptacle,  b  In  England, 
Potentil la  fragariash'um,  resembling  the  strawberry, 
bar'ren,  n.  1.  A  tract  of  barren  land. 

2.  pi.  Level  more  or  less  wooded  tracts  of  land,  commonly 
characterized  by  a’light  sandy  soil  and  a  distinctive  biota  ; 
as,  pine  barrens ,  oak  barrens ,  etc.  U.  S. 
bar'ren- wort'  (-wflrt'),  n.  Either  of  two  berberidaceous 
herbs  :  a  Epimediurn  alpinum ,  of  Europe,  with  bitter 
leaves  said  to  be  sudorific,  b  Vancouver ia  hexandra ,  a 
plant  of  similar  habit,  of  the  Pacific  coast  of  North  America, 
bar'ret  (bXr'St),  n.  [F.  barrette,  fr.  It.  berretta.  See  bi- 
retta.]  A  kind  of  small  cap;  esp. :  a  A  biretta.  b  A  cap 
formerly  worn  by  soldiers. 

II  bar  rette'  (ba'rSt'),  n.  [F.,  dim.  of  barre  bar.]  1.  The 
crossbar  of  a  fencing  foil. 

2.  A  pin  or  bar  for  holding  up  a  woman's  back  hair, 
bar'ret  ter  (b5r'8t-er;  ba-rSt'er),  n.  [OF.  bareter  to  ex¬ 
change.  Cf.  barter.]  Wireless  Teleg.  A  thermal  cymoscope 
which  operates  by  increased  resistance  when  subjected  to 
the  influence  of  electric  waves.  The  original  form  con 
sisted  of  an  extremely  fine  platinum  wire  loop  attached  to 
terminals  and  inclosed  in  a  small  glass  or  silver  bulb.  In  a 
later  variety,  called  the  liquid  barretter,  the  wire  is  replaced 
by  a  column  of  liquid  in  a  very  fine  capillary  tube, 
bar  ri  cade'  (bSr'T-kad'),  n.  [F.,  fr.  It.  barricata  or  Sp. 
barricada,  orig.  a  barring  up  with  casks  ;  cf.  Sp.  &  Pr. 
bar  He  a  cask,  peril,  fr.  LL.  barra  bar.  Cf.  barrel,  n.~\ 

1.  Mil.  A  fortification,  usually  one  in  a  street,  made  in 
haste,  of  trees,  earth,  palisades,  wagons,  or  anything  that 
will  obstruct  the  progress  or  attack  of  an  enemy. 

2.  Any  bar,  obstruction,  or  means  of  defense. 

Such  a  barricade  as  would  greatly  annoy,  or  absolutely  stop, 
the  currents  of  the  ntmosphere.  Der/iam. 


3.  Naut.  Formerly,  a  rail  across  the  quarter-deck  of  a 
ship  of  war„in  action  banked  with  hammocks,  mats,  etc. 
Syn.  — See  bar. 

barricade'.  v.t.  ;  bar'ri-cad'ed  (-kad'ed) ;  bar'ri-cad'ing 
(-Tng).  [Cf.  F.  barricader.  See  barricade,  n.~\  To  fortify 
or  close  with  a  barricade  or  barricades  ;  to  stop  up,  as  a  pas¬ 
sage  ;  to  obstruct ;  as,  the  workmen  ban'icaded  the  streets, 
bar'ri-er  (bSr'T-er),  n.  [ME.  barrere ,  barere ,  F.  barriere ,  fr. 
barre  bar.  See  bar,  n.]  1.  Fort.  A  fence,  stockade,  or 
other  obstacle  made  in  a  passage  or  way  to  stop  an  enemy. 

Every  Gothic  castle  and  city  had.  beyond  the  outer  walls,  a 
fortification  composed  of  pal fsudes.  called  the  barriers ,  which 
were  often  the  scene  of  severe  skirmishes.  Scott. 

2.  A  fortress  or  fortified  town,  on  the  frontier  of  a  coun¬ 
try,  commanding  an  avenue  of  approach. 

3.  A  fence  or  railing  to  mark  the  limits  of  a  place,  or  to 
keep  back  a  crowd. 

No  sooner  were  the  barriers  opened,  than  he  paced  into  the 
lists.  Scott. 

4.  Any  obstruction  ;  anything  which  hinders  approach  or 

attack.  44  Constitutional  banners.”  Hoplcinson. 

6.  Any  limit  or  boundary  ;  a  line  of  separation. 

'Twixt  that  [instinct]  and  reason,  what  a  nice  barrier  !  Pope. 


6.  In  China,  an  inland  subordinate  customs  station;  in 
European  towns,  the  gate  where  duties  are  collected. 

7.  pi.  A  kind  of  tournament  in  which  combatants  fought 
on  foot  with  a  fence  or  railing  between  them.  Obs. 

Syn.  —  See  bar. 

bar'ri-er  (b5r'T-er),  v.  t.  To  obstruct  or  confine  by  a  barrier, 
barrier  pillar.  Coal  Mining.  A  mass  of  coal  left  standing 
in  a  working  district  as  a  support, 
barrier  reef.  A  coral  reef  roughly  parallel  to  the  shore, 
but  separated  from  it  by  a  lagoon. 

Barrier  Treaty.  Any  of  several  treaties  of  the  early  18th 
century,  giving  or  securing  to  the  States  of  the  United 
Netherlands  towns  or  forts  along  the  border  of  the  Neth¬ 
erlands  as  barriers,  esp.  against  France ;  as:  a  One  con 
eluded  in  1709  between  England  and  the  States,  b  One 
concluded  in  1715  between  England,  Austria,  and  the 
States,  which  secured  to  the  States  the  right  to  garrison 
certain  forts  in  the  Austrian  (Belgian)  Netherlands, 
bar  ri  gU'dO  (bar'T-goo'do),  7i. ;  pi.  -dos  (-doz).  [Pg.  or 
Sp.  baiTigudo  big-bellied.]  Any  of  several  large,  dark- 
colored,  prehensile-tailed,  South  American  monkeys  of 
the  genus  Lagothrix. 

bar'ring  (bar'Tng),  n.  Bars,  collectively;  arrangement  of 
bars,  as  on  an  animal, 
bar'ring,  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  of  bar,  r. 
barring  engine,  a  machine,  as  a  winch,  which  may  be  applied 
to  the  flywheel  or  to  the  shaft  of  a  large  steam  engine  to 
turn  the  crank  off  from  its  dead  center, 
bar'ring,  prep,  or  conj.,  but  properly  a  participle.  Ex¬ 
cluding  by  exception  ;  excepting  ;  as,  barring  accident. 
bar'ring-OUt',  n.  Act  of  closing  a  schoolroom  against  a 
schoolmaster;  — a  boyish  mode  of  rebellion  in  schools. 

II  bar'ri-0  (bar're-o),  n.  ;  pi.  barrios  (-os).  [Sp.]  In  Spain 
and  countries  colonized  by  Spain,  a  village,  ward,  or  district 
outside  a  town  or  city  to  whose  jurisdiction  it  belongs, 
bar'ris  ter  (bSr'Is-ter),  n.  [From  bar,  n.]  1.  Counselor 

at  law  ;  a  counsel  admitted  to  plead  at  the  bar,  and  under¬ 
take  the  public  trial  of  causes  in  the  superior  courts  of 
law,  as  distinguished  from  an  attorney  or  solicitor.  See 
attorney,  advocate.  Eng.  The  barrister  was  so  named 
from  being  originally  called  to  the  bar  (which  see)  of 
an  Inn  of  Court;  but  the  name  was  later  understood  to 
refer  to  the  bar  of  the  court  at  which  he  had  acquired  the 
right  to  plead.  The  barristers  of  an  Inn  of  Court  were  for¬ 
merly  divided  into  utter  barristers ,  ranking  next  to  the 
benchers  or  readers,  and  so  named  because  they  sat  utter¬ 
most  (outmost)  at  the  bar  of  the  house,  and  inner  barristers , 
who  ranked  below  these,  and  included  all  the  rest  of  the 
apprentices  at  law  of  the  house.  The  newly  called  utter 
barristers,  often  named  l  ocation  barristers,  had  to  attend 
the  exercises  of  the  house  for  the  next  six  long  vacations. 
2.  A  prickly-stemmed  climbing  fabaceous  plant  {Mezoneu- 
rum  scortechinii).  Australia. 

bar'roonP  (bar'room'),  n.  A  room  containing  a  bar  or 
counter  at  which  liquors  are  sold. 

bar'row  (bSr'o),  n.  [ME.  barow ,  barewe ,  fr.  AS.  beran  to 
bear.  See  bear  to  support  ;  cf.  bier.]  1.  A  support 
having  handles,  and  with  or  without  a  wheel,  on  which 
heavy  or  bulky  things  can  be  transported  by  hand.  See 
HANDBARROW,  WHEELBARROW.  Shak. 

2.  Salt  Works.  A  wicker  case  in  which  salt  is  put  to  drain, 
bar'row,  v.  t.  To  carry  in  a  barrow. 

bar'row  (bsir'o),  n.  [ME.  barow ,  bargh ,  AS.  bearg,  bearh  ; 
akin  to  I  cel.  borgr ,  OHG.  barh ,  barug ,  G.  batch .]  A  cas¬ 
trated  hog. 

bar'row,  n.  [ME.  bergh ,  AS.  beorg ,  beorh ,  hill,  sepulchral 
mound  ;  akin  to  G.  berg  mountain,  Goth,  bairgahei  hill, 
hilly  country,  and  peril,  to  Skr.  bphant  high,  OIr.  brig/i 
mountain.  Cf.  berg,  berry  a  mound,  borough  an  incor¬ 
porated  town.]  1.  A  mountain  ;  hill ;  mound  ;  — now  used 
as  the  last  part  of  names  of  hills  in  England. 

2.  A  large  mound  of  earth  or  stones  over  the  remains  of 
the  dead ;  a  tumulus.  European  barrows  forming  the 
burial  places  of  prehistoric  peoples  are  distinguished  as 
long  and  round.  Each  variety  possesses  a  characteristic 
mode  of  burial,  and  the  crania  found  in  long  barrows  are 
characteristically  dolichocephalic,  those  in  round  barrows 
brachycephalic,  indicating  that  the  barrows  were  built  by 
different  races.  Many  of  these  barrows  inclose  sepulchral 
cells  or  apartments  built  of  huge  rocks.  Cf .  Reihengraber. 

3.  Mining.  A  heap  of  rubbish,  attle,  etc. 

bar'row  (bSr'o ;  dial,  bar'e  or  bar'e),  n .,  or  barrow 
coat  [Origin  unknown.]  A  long  sleeveless  garment  of 
flannel  for  a  baby.  Eng. 

barrow  tram.  A  shaft  or  handle  of  a  wheelbarrow, 
barrow  truck.  A  two-wheeled  truck  used  for  moving  bag¬ 
gage  or  freight  at  railroad  stations,  wharfs,  etc. 
bar'ru  let  (bar'66-lSt),  n.  [Dim.  of  bar,  n.]  Her.  A  di¬ 
minutive  of  the  bar,  having  one  fourth  its  width. 

Barrulets  are  often  borne  in  pair6,  and  are  then  called  bars 
geinels.  Woodward. 


bar'ru  ly  (-IT),  a.  [LL.  barrula ,  dim.  of  barra  bar.]  Her. 

5  field. 


Traversed  by  ten  or  more  barrulets  ; 
bar'ry  (bar'T),  a.  [F. 
barre.]  Her.  Trav¬ 
ersed  horizontally  by 
an  even  number  of 
bars  of  two  colors  ar¬ 
ranged  alternately;  — 
said  of  the  field, 
bar'ry-be  n  d'y,  a. 

Her.  Divided  by  bars 
and  bends  with  colors 
alternate  ;  —  said  of  a  field. 


-  said  of  the  1 


Barry-bendy. 


Barry-nebuly. 


Barry-pily. 


Her.  Barrulets  borne  in  pairs. 


bar'ry-neb'u  ly  (b’ar'T-nSb'u-lT),  a.  Her.  Barry  with  wavy 
lines.  See  nebuly. 
bar'ry-pil'y  (-pIl'T), 
a.  Her.  Traversed  by 
equal  piles  arranged 
barry  ;  —  said  of  a 
field.  See  pily. 
barse  (bars;  biis),  n. 

[AS.  bears,  biers,  akin 
to  D.  baars ,  G.  bars , 
barsch.  Cf.  1st  bass, 

7i.]  The  common  Eu¬ 
ropean  perch.  Dial .  Eng. 
bars  gemels.  [See  gemel.J 
See  gem  EL. 

bar'-share  plow,  or  plough.  A  plow  having 
a  bar  which  extends  backward  from  the  point 
of  the  share. 

bar  Shoe  Far.  A  kind  of  horseshoe  having  a  flat 
piece  (called  a  bar  plate)  across  the  usual  open-  _ 
ing  at  the  heel,  to  protect  a  tender  frog  lrom  ~ 
injury.  Bar  ®noe* 

If  bar  shoes  are  required  to  enable  a  horse  to  do  ordinary  work, 
it  is  regarded  us  an  unsoundness.  S.  L.  Boardrnan. 

bar  Shot.  Nav.  A  double-headed  shot,  consisting  of  a  bar 
with  a  ball  or  half  ball  at  each  end  ;  — 
formerly  used  to  destroy  the  masts  or  1,  JaimmiHIiniMnifi^M 
rigging  in  naval  combat. 

bar  Sight-  Ordnance  &  Firearms.  A  Bar  Shot, 
sight  consisting  of  a  fixed  projection  or  point  of  metal 
near  the  muzzle  as  a  front  sight  and  a  movable  bar  with 
an  open  notch  or  peep  for  a  rear  sight.  It  is  the  simplest 
form  of  sight  in  general  use. 

bar'sow-ite  (bar'so-it),  n.  [From  Barzovskaya,  not  far 
from  Ekaterinburg,  its  locality.]  Min.  A  calcium  alumin¬ 
ium  silicate  occurring  with  blue  corundum  in  the  Urals. 
It  is  classed  by  some  with  danburite. 
bar'tend  er  (bar't&i'der),  7i.  A  barkeeper, 
bar'ter  (bar'ter),  v.  i. ;  bar'tered  (-terd)  ;  bar'ter-ing. 
[ME.  bar  Iren ,  OF.  barater,  bareter,  to  cheat,  exchange, 
peril,  fr.  Gr.  npaTTciv  to  do,  deal  (well  or  ill),  use  prac¬ 
tices  or  tricks,  or  peril,  fr.  Celtic  ;  cf.  Ir.  brain  treachery, 
W.  brad.  Cf.  barrator.]  To  traffic  or  trade,  by  exchang¬ 
ing  one  commodity  for  another,  in  distinction  from  a  sale 
and  purchase  ;  to  truck. 

bar'ter,  v.  t.  To  trade  or  exchange  in  the  way  of  barter; 
to  exchange  (frequently  for  an  unworthy  consideration); 
to  traffic  ;  truck  ;  —  sometimes  followed  by  away. 

Syn.  —  See  sell. 

bar'ter,  n.  1.  Act  or  practice  of  trafficking  by  exchange  of 
commodities  without  the  intervention  of  money  ;  an  ex¬ 
change  of  goods  for  goods. 

The  spirit  ot  huckstering  and  barter.  Burke. 

2.  The  thing  given  in  exchange.  Obs. 

3.  An  arithmetical  rule  for  computing  the  value  of  differ¬ 
ent  commodities. 

Syn.  —  Exchange,  traffic,  trade,  truck. 

Bar  thol  o  me'an  (bar-thbl'o-me'rtn),  a.  Of  or  pertaining 
to  Bartholomew. 

Bar-thol'o-mew  (bar-th51'6-mu),  n.  [OF.  Barthelemieu, 
F.  Barthelemy ,  L.  Bartholomaeus ,  Gr.  Baf.0o\opaio<;,  of  Ara¬ 
maic  origin,  meaning  son  of  Talmai.]  1.  Masc.  prop.  name. 
L.  Bartholonmus  (bnr/thf>-lfi-me'iZs) ;  T\  Barthelemy  (biir,'tal/- 
me'),  BartholomC  ( bar'to'HVma')  :  It.  Bartolomeo  (har-tb'lO- 
ma'8):  Sp.  Bartohnni  <  bar-to'lo-ma');  Pg.  P.ai  tolomev  (biir-td'lC- 
ma'<5t>);  G.  /fo/7//o/om«»/s(bar-to/lo-ma'<5t)s ),  Burthel  (bar'tfl).  — 
Dim.  Bart ,  But. 

2.  Bib.  One  of  the  twelve  apostles.  His  day  in  the  Roman 
and  Anglican  Churches  is  Aug.  24,  and  in  the  Eastern 
Church,  June  1 1 . 

Bartholomew  Fair.  The  great  annual  fair,  beginning  on 
St.  Bartholomew's  Day.  held  first  (1133-184(1)  at  West  Smith- 
field,  London,  and  later  (1840-1855)  at  Islington.  Eng. 
Bartholomew  tide.  Time  of  the  festival  of  St.  Barthol¬ 
omew,  Aug.  24.  Shak . 

Bar-thol'O  mite  (-mit),  n.  Eccl.  Hist,  a  A  member  of  an 
order  of  Basilian  monks  established  about  1308  in  Genoa, 
where  they  built  a  church  dedicated  to  the  Virgin  Mary 
and  St.  Bartholomew.  The  order  was  dissolved  by  the  Pope 
in  1650.  b  A  member  of  the  institute  of  secular  priests 
established  by  Bartholomew  Holzhauser,  at  Salzburg,  about 
1643.  It  become  extinct  in  1804. 
bar'ti-zan  (bar'tt-zan ;  bar'tT-zSn'),  n. 

Arch.  A  small  overhanging  structure  for 
lookout  or  defense,  usually  projecting  at 
an  angle  of  a  building  or  near  an  en¬ 
trance  gateway.  —  bar'ti  zaned  (bar'tT- 
z«nd  ;  bar'tT-z&nd'),  a. 

Bartizan  was  **  apparently  first  used  by 
Sir  Walter  Scott  and  aue  to  a  misconception 
of  a  17th  c  illiterate  Scottish  spelling.  .  .  . 

Bartizan  is  thus  merely  a  spurious  *  mod¬ 
ern  antique,*  which  had  no  existence  in  the 
times  to  which  it  is  attributed  "  Oaf.  K.  I). 

Bart'lett  (bart'ISt),  n.  A  popular  variety 
of  pear,  which  originated  in  England 
about  1770,  and  was  called  Williams' 

Bonchretien.  It  was  distributed  in 
America  by  Mr.  Enoch  Bartlett  of  Dorchester,  Mass, 
bar'ton  (bar'twn),  n.  [AS.  beretun  courtyard,  grange  ;  here 
barley  -f-  tun  an  inclosure.  1  1.  A  farmyard.  Eng. 

2.  A  demesne  farm  ;  the  demesne  lands  of  a  manor.  See 
berewick.  Eng.  Burton. 

Bar-to'ni-a  (bar-to'nY-d),  n.  [NL.,  after  B.  S.  Barton , 
American  botanist.]  1.  Bot.  a  A  genus  of  very  small  gen- 


brettice.] 


Bartizan. 

1, 1  Crenels;  2  Bal- 
istraria. 


barrel  bird  The  long-tailed  tit¬ 
mouse  Dial.  Eng. 
barrel  bulk  See  measure. 
barrel  campaign  A  political 
campaign  in  which  money  is 
freely  used.  Slang,  U.  S. 
bar'reld.  Barreled.  Ref.  Sp. 
bar'rel-et',  n.  A  little  barrel, 
as  a  firkin.  Obs. 
bar  rel  fer'rer,  n.  [barrel  4-  OF. 
ferriere  long-necked  bottle.  1  A 
Vessel  to  contain  liquor.  Oos. 
bar'rel-ful.  n.  See-Fi  c  rtian.l 
barrel  gentian.  The  closed  gen- 1 
barrel  pen.  A  pen  with  a  hol¬ 
low,  split,  cylindrical  shank, 
barrel  roof.  A  roof  like  the  in¬ 
terior  of  a  barrel  vault  ;  also,  a 
barrel  vault.  [sewer.  I 

barrel  sewer.  A  cylindrical! 
barrel  tree.  =  bottle  trek. 
barrel  work.  =  barrel  copper. 
bar'ren.  »\  t.  To  make  barren  or 
sterile.  Obs . 


bar'ren-er, //  A  cow  notin  calf, 
or  a  barren  ewe.  Dial.  Eng. 
bar'ren-ly.  adv  of  barren. 
bar'ren-ness.  n.  8ee  -NESS, 
barrer.  +  harrier.  [bars.  | 
bar'rer  (Diir'?r),  w.  One  who) 
barres.  +  barrack. 
bar're3  ter.  +  barrister. 
barret.  barrat 
bar'ret.  ».  [F.  barrette.]  A  lit- 
tle  bar.  Obs.  it  R. 

||  bar  re-te'ro  (bar'rg-ta'rS),  n.  ; 
pi.  -hos  ( Sp  -rds).  [Sp.l  A  miner 
who  works  witli  a  crow  mi  r,  pick, 
or  wedge.  [barrator. | 

bar're-tor.  Obs  or  rare  var.  of  | 
bar  rette'  file  (bar'et')-  [Cf. 
F.  barrette,  prop,  a  little  bur.] 
Meeh.  See  p 1 1  e,  the  tool, 
barr'fish'.  Var.  of  bahfish. 
bar  ri-cad'er  (bSr'Y-kad'Srl,  n 
One  who  constructs  barricades, 
bar  ri-ca'do  (-ka'do),  n. ;  pi. 
-does  (-doz).  =  barricade. 


bar  ri-ca'do,  v.  =  barricade. 
bar-ri'eo  (b<l-re'k(5),  n.;  jd. 
-runs,  -cos(-koz).[Sp.  barrica.] 
A  small  cask  ;  a  keg. 

Barrier  Act.  An  act  passed  by  the 
General  Assembly  of  the  Church 
of  Scotland  in  1<»97,  to  check  in¬ 
novations  and  hasty  legislation 
barrier  gate.  A  gate  to  close 
the  opening  through  a  barrier, 
bar' ri  kin  (bttr'Y-kYn),  n.  [Cf. 
F .  barnaouin.]  Jargon;  gibber¬ 
ish.  Slang ,  Eng. 
bar  ris-te'ri-al  ( bfir'Ys-te'rY-tfl), 
a.  Of  or  pert  to  a  barrister, 
bar'ris-ter-ship,  n.  See -ship. 
barron.  baron. 
barronage.  ^  baronage. 
barronett.  *1*  baronet. 
barronry.  +  bahonry. 
barroun.  ^  baron. 
Bar'row-ist.  n.  Eccl.  Hist.  A 
follower  of  Henry  Barrowe,  one 
of  the  founders  of  Independ¬ 


ency  or  Congregationalism  in 

England.  Barrowe  was  exe¬ 
cuted  for  nonconformity  in  1593. 
Bar'row's  gold'en-eye  (bttr'- 
fiz).  See  golden-eve. 
bar  ru-l  e'  (blr  db-la'),  a.  = 
barruly. 

bar'ru-let  y  (bfir'<5&-lct'Y),  a. 
=  barruly.  [Barry. | 

Barry  Lyndon.  See  Lv.\ don, | 
Bar'8a-las  ( biir'sd-b&s).  Bib. 
Bar'8ac  (biir'sfik),  n.  (From 
Barsac,  France.]  A  kind  of 
wine.  See  Bordeaux,  n. 
Bar'sa-ith ( biir'sit-Yth ).  D.  Bib 
bar  sinister.  See  bar,  n.,  5. 
bar'som  f biir'sum),  n.  [Per. 
arsam.]  A  small  broom  made 
of  slender  rods  or  twigs  of  some 
tree,  used  by  Persian  priests, 
barst.  Obs.  pret.  of  burst. 
Bart.  Abbr.  Baron  et;Barthelemi; 
Bartholomaus  ;  Bartholomew. 
Bar'ta-cus  ( bar'td-kus).  Bib. 


bar'-tailed  god'wit  (bar'tald/). 
See  god w it. 

Bartane  -f  Britain. 
bar  ta-vel',  n.  [F.  bartavelle .] 
The  Greek  partridge.  Obs. 
Bartelemy.  Obs.  equiv.  of  Bar¬ 
tholomew. 

tar'terd.  Bartered  Ref  Sp. 
bar'ter-er.  n.  One  who  barters, 
tarter  unit.  An  amount  of  a 
commodity  used  as  a  unit  of 
exchange. 

bar'ter  v.  Obs.  or  R.  1.  Barter 
2.  Articles  for  barter, 
barth.  +  bard. 
barth(biirth  ;  bath),  n.  [Cf  AS 
beorgan  to  protect,  shelter.]  A 
shelter  for  cattle.  Dial  Eng. 
Bar'tho-lin’B  duct(  bnr'to-lenz). 
[Alter  Knspar  Bartholin,  Danish 
anatomist.]  Anat.  See  ducts  of 
Rivi  NUS. 

Bar'tho-lin’s  glands.  Anat.  See 
glands  of  Bartholin. 


Bar  tho'lo'  (bar'tC'16'),  n  In 
Beaumarchais’s  “  Le  Barbier  de 
Seville,”  Hosine’s  guardian, 
who,  to  marry  her  himself,  vain¬ 
ly  endeavors  to  keep  her  from 
Her  lover,  Count  Almnviva,  of 
whom  he  is  insanely  jealous. 
Bartholomew  baby."  A  doll:  — 
in  allusion  to  Bartholomew  Fair, 
where  many  were  sold 
Bartholomew  Day.  St.  Barthol¬ 
omew’s  Day,  Aug.  24. 

Bar  ti  mae'us.  or  Bar  ti-me'ua 
(biir'tY-me'fis),  n.  Bib.  The 
blind  beggar  healed  by  Jesus  at 
Jericho.  Mark  x.  4G-52. 

bar  tin.  =  block  tin. 
Bar'tle-my  (bar't’l-mY).  Var. 
of  Bartholomew. 
bar'ton-er,  n.  One  who  man¬ 
ages  a  barton;  a  farmer. 
Bar'ton’s  but'ton  (bar'ttfnz). 
A  metal  button  made  iridescent 
by  finely  engraved  lines  (cf. 


ale,  senate,  care,  Sin,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofa;  eve,  event,  end,  recent,  maker;  ice,  Ill;  old,  &bey,  orb,  Sdd,  s&ft,  connect;  use,  unite,  urn,  up,  circus,  menu ; 

||  Foreign  Word.  Obsolete  Variant  of.  +  combined  with.  =  equals. 
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tianaceous  herbs  consisting  of  two  American  species,  hav¬ 
ing  insignificant  yellowish  flowers,  b  Syn.  of  Mentzelia. 

2.  [/■  '■  ■  ]  liort.  Any  of  several  large-flowered  species  of 
Mentzelia ,  sometimes  seen  in  cultivation.  See  Mentzelia. 
bar  tracery  A  form  of  window  tracery.  See  tracery. 
Bar'tram  oak  ibiir'trnm).  An  oak  (Quercuii  heterophylla) 
of  the  eastern  United  States,  by  some  considered  a  hybrid 
between  the  blackjack  and  the  willow  oak. 

Ba'ruch  (ba'ruk  ;  bSr'uk),  n.  1.  Secretary  of  the  prophet 
Jeremiah,  and  reputed  author  of  the  book  of  Baruch. 

2.  The  book  of_Baruch.  See  under  Old  Testament. 
bar  U'ri-a  (b&r-u'rt-a),  n.  [NL.  ;  Gr.  /3 apuv  heavy-] — uvia.~\ 
Med.  The  secretion  of  urine  of  abnormally  high  specific 
gravity,  as  in  diabetes. 

bar  Winding  Elec.  An  armature  winding  consisting  of 
a  series  of  metallic  bars  connected  at  their  extremities 

—  bar'-wound'  (bar'wound'),  a. 
bar'wlse'  wi/.  },  adv.  Her.  Horizontally, 
bar'wood  ( -wood'),  n.  A  hard  red  wood  of  tropical  Africa, 

probably  from  the  fabaceous  tree  Lingoum  santalinum ,  but 
by  some  supposed  to  be  the  same  as  camwood,  from  which 
it  differs  in  having  less  soluble  coloring  matter.  It  is 
used  as  a  dyewood,  for  violin  bows,  etc. 
bar'y-  (bSr'I-).  A  combining  form  of  Greek  (3api!s,  heavy. 
bar  y-cen'ter  1  (-sSn'ter),  n.  [6an/-  -f  center.]  Center  of 
bar'y  cen'tre  (  gravity. 

bar'y-cen'tric  (-trtk),  a.  Of  or  pert,  to  the  center  of  gravity, 
barycentric  calculus,  a  method  of  treating  geometry  by  de¬ 
fining  a  point  as  the  center  of  gravity  of  certain  other 
points  to  which  coefficients  or  weights  are  ascribed.— 
b.  coordinates.  See  under  coordinate,  n. 
bar'y  sphere  (bSr'I-sfer),  re.  [bury-  -(-  sphere.]  Geol. 
The  heavy  interior  portion  of  the  earth,  within  the  litho¬ 
sphere. 

ba-ry'ta  (bd-ri'td),  re.  [Gr.  papv,  heavy.  Cf.  baria.]  Chern. 
Barium  monoxide;  —  equivalent,  in  such  phrases  as  chloride 
of  baryta ,  to  barium.  See  lime,  Note. 
ba  ryt'lc  (-rTt'ik),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  baryta, 
ba-ry  to-cal'cite  (bre-ri'to-kSl'sit),  n.  [baryta  -j-  calcite.] 
Min.  A  monoclinic  mineral,  white  when  pure,  occurring 
massive  or  crystallized  and  consisting  of  carbonate  of  bari¬ 
um  and  calcium,  BaCO,‘CaCO:i.  H.,4.  Sp.  gr.,  3.G+— 3.GG. 
bar'y-tone,  bar'i-tone  (bSr'I -ton),  n.  [F.  baryton  :  cf.  It. 
baritono.  See  barytone,  a.]  1.  (Usually  spelt  baritone  in 
the  United  States.)  Music,  a  A  male  voice,  having  the 
compass  of  about  A  to  f',  intermediate  between  and  partak¬ 
ing  of  the  bass  and  the  tenor.  Cf.  voice,  b  A  person  hav¬ 
ing  a  voice  of  such  range,  o  The  viola  di  bordone.  d  The 
smaller  bass  saxhorn  in  B?  or  C.  See  euphonium  b. 

2  Greek  Gram.  A  word  which  has  no  accent  marked  on 
the  last  syllable,  the  grave  accent  being  understood, 
bar'y-tone,  bar'i-tone,  a.  [Gr.  j3ao lixovoc;  /3 apvs  heavy 
+  rovos  tone.]  1.  Music.  Grave  and  deep  in  tone;  having 
the  compass  of  a  barytone.  In  this  sense  usually  spelt 
baritone  in  the  United  States. 

2.  Greek  Gram.  Not  marked  with  an  accent  on  the  last 
syllable,  the  grave  accent  being  understood, 
barytone,  or  baritone,  clef.  The  F  clef  when  placed  on 
the  middle  line  of  the  staff  instead  of  the  fourth  line  as  now. 
Bar-Zil'la-i (bar-zTl'a-i ;  -zTFI),  n.  [Heb.]  1.  Bib.  A  Gilead¬ 
ite  who  befriended  David  when  he  was  escaping  from  Ab¬ 
salom  and  conducted  him  across  the  Jordan  on  his  return. 
2.  In  Dryden’s  “  Absalom  and  Achitophel,”  the  Duke  of 
Ormond,  the  friend  of  Charles  II.  (David), 
bas'al  (bas'al),  a.  Relating  to,  situated  at,  or  forming,  the 
base.  —  bas'al  ly,  adv. 

b&B&l  cleavage.  Cry. si .,  cleavage  parallel  to  the  base  of  a  crys¬ 
tal,  or  to  the  plane  of  the  lateral  axes.  —  b.  complex.  Geol. 
=  fundamental  complex.  —  b.  conglomerate.  Geo!.,  the 
conglomerate  which  often  occurs  at  the  base  of  beds  de¬ 
posited  on  a  surface  which  was  exposed  and  eroded  before 
the  deposition  of  the  new  series.  —  b.  ganglia.  Physiol ., 
ganglia  below  the  cortex  of  the  brain,  connecting  the 
cerebrum  with  lower  centers.  —  b.  leaf,  one  of  the  leaves 
produced  at  the  base  of  the  stem.  Such  leaves  often  dif¬ 
fer  widely  in  size  or  shape  from  the  canline  leaves,  borne 
higher  up  on  the  stem.  In  acaulescent  plants  all  the  leaves 
are  basal.  Also  called  radical  leaf,  root  leaf.  —  b.  placenta. 
Bot .,  a  placenta  arising  from  the  base  of  the  ovary.  —  b. 
plane,  Cryst .,  a  plane  parallel  to  the  lateral  or  horizontal 
axis. —  b.  plates.  Zoo!.,  specif.,  in  many  echinoderms,  certain 
plates  of  the  skeleton.  In  crinoids  they  are  situated  near 
or  immediately  about  the  origin  of  the  column.  In  sea  ur¬ 
chins  they  form  part  of  the  apical  system,  and,  being  often 
perforated  by  the  genital  openings,  are  called  genital  plates. 

—  b.  wall.  Bot.,  the  primary  wall  in  archegoniates,  divid¬ 
ing  the  oospore  into  an  anterior  and  a  posterior  half. 

II  ba  sa'le  (ba-sa'le),  n.  ;  pi.  basalia  (-li-ri).  [NL.  See 
basal.]  Zool.  A  basal  element  of  the  paired  fin  of  a  fish, 
connecting  the  girdle  and  the  radialia;  a  basipterygium. 
bas'al-nerved7  (bas'al-iiGrvd'),  «•  Bot.  Having  the  nerves 
radiating  from  the  base  ;  —  said  of  leaves, 
ba  salt'  (bd-s61t/ ;  b£s'6lt),  n.  [L.  basaltes  (an  African 
word),  a  dark  and  hard  species  of  marble  found  in  Ethio¬ 
pia]  1.  Petrog.  a  Any  of  several  black  or  dark-colored 
basic  rocks  of  volcanic  origin,  whose  chief  components  are 
plagioclase  feldspar  and  pyroxene  (usually  augite),  with 
olivine,  magnetite,  and  ilmenite.  Basalt  occurs  both  por- 
phyritic  and  compact,  in  the  form  of  lava  flows,  and  in 
sheets,  dikes,  etc.  It  often  has  a  prismatic  structure,  as  at 
the  Giant’s  Causeway,  in  Ireland,  where  the  columns  are 
as  regular  as  if  the  w  ork  of  art.  It  is  a  very  tough  and 
heavy  rock,  and  is  one  of  the  best  materials  for  macadamiz¬ 
ing  roads.  The  different  varieties  often  cannot  be  distin¬ 
guished  with  the  naked  eye. 

There  is  indeed  the  closest  connection  between  basalt  and  dol- 
erite,  the  difference  .  .  .  arising  from  the  circumstances  under 
which  the  magma  cooled  and  consolidated.  A.  Geikie. 


Bascule  Bridge  called  “  Tower  Bridge,” 
London,  Eng. 
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b  Hence,  any  dark-colored,  nonporphyritic,  aphanitic,  ig¬ 
neous  rock,  without  vitreous  luster. 

2  A  kind  of  black  porcelain  imitating  basalt, 
basalt  glass.  Petrog.  A  black  glassy  form  of  basalt, 
ba-salt'ic  (bd-s61'tTk),  a.  Pertaining  to,  formed  of,  or  con¬ 
taining,  basalt  ;  as,  basaltic  lava, 
basaltic  structure.  Geol.  =  columnar  structure. 
ba  salt'i-torm  (-ti-16rm),  a.  In  the  form  of  basalt ;  co¬ 
lumnar. 

bas'a-nite  (b£z'd-nit),  n.  [L.  basanites  lapis,  Gr.  /3a<ravo? 
the  touchstone.]  Min.  1.  Touchstone. 

2  Petrog.  A  volcanic  rock  composed  of  feldspar  (plagio¬ 
clase),  augite,  olivine,  and  either  nephelite  or  leucite. 
bas  cine'  case  (ba-sen').  [F.  boite  bassine.  Cf.  basin.J 
Horgl.  A  flush- joining  watch  case  having  no  bead  or  pro¬ 
jection  on  the  outside  of  the  cover. 

bas'cule  (bas'kul),  n.  [F.,  a  seesaw.  Cf.  bacule,  bat- 
ule.]  In  mechanics,  an  apparatus  in  which  one  end  is 
counterbalanced  by  the  other,  on  the  principle  of  the  see¬ 
saw,  or  by  weights,  as  in  the  bascule  bridge, 
bascule  bridge.  A  counterpoised  or  balanced  drawbridge, 
base  (bas),  n.  [F.  base , 

L.  basis ,  fr.  Gr.  /3a<xis  a  L 

stepping,  step,  a  base, 
pedestal,  fr.  fiautav  to 
go,  step,  akin  to  E.  come. 

Cf.  basis;  see  come.] 

I.  The  bottom  of  any¬ 
thing,  considered  as  its 
support ;  that  on  which 
something  rests  for 
support;  founda¬ 
tion  ;  as,  the  base  of 
a  statue.  “  The  base 
of  mighty  moun¬ 
tains.”  Prescott. 

2  Fig.:  The  funda¬ 
mental  or  essential 
part  of  a  thing  ; 
essential  principle ; 
groundwork. 

3.  A  rch.  a  The  low¬ 
er  part  of  a  wall, 
pier,  or  c  o  1  u  m  n, 
when  treated  as  a 
separate  feature, 
usually  in  projec¬ 
tion,  or  especially 
ornamented,  b  The  lower  part  of  a  complete  architectural 
design,  as  of  a  monument ;  also, 
the  lower  part  of  any  elaborate 
piece  of  furniture  or  decoration. 

4.  Geom.  The  line  or  surface 
constituting  that  part  of  a  figure 
on  which  it  is  supposed  to  stand. 

5.  Fort.  The  exterior  side  of  the  f 
polygon,  or  the  imaginary  line 
connecting  the  saiient  angles  of 
two  adjacent  bastions. 

6.  Cryst.  The  basal  plane  of  a 
crystal. 

7.  Her.  The  lower  part  of  the  field.  See  escutcheon,  1. 

8  Ordnance.  The  rear  surface  of  the  breech  of  an  old- 
time  cannon  ;  —  more  properly  called  base  of  the  breech. 

9.  Mil.  The  lowest  part  of  the  hilt  of  a  saber- 

10.  Mach.  See  bearing,  n.,  7  b. 

II.  The  main  or  chief  ingredient  of  anything, viewed  as  its 
fundamental  element  or  constituent ;  specif.  :  a  Pharm. 
The  chief  ingredient  in  a  compound,  b  Petrog.  The 
groundmass  of  a  porphyry,  esp.  if  glassy  or  not  visibly 
crystalline,  c  Chem.  A  compound  capable  of  reacting 
with  acids  to  form  salts,  either  with  or  without  the  elim¬ 
ination  of  water,  as  the  caustic  alkalies,  calcium  oxide  or 
lime,  ammonia,  the  alkaloids,  etc.  Specif.:  (1)  In  the 
older  chemistry,  the  oxide  of  a  positive  element  or  radical. 
(2)  The  hydroxide  of  a  positive  element  or  radical,  or,  in 
terms  of  the  dissociation  theory,  any  compound  capable 
of  yielding  hydroxyl  ions  by  electrolytic  dissociation,  d 
Gram.  Stem  ;  theme. 

12  The  point  or  line  from  which  a  start  is  made  in  any 
action  or  operation  ;  as,  a  price  used  as  a  unit  from  which 
to  calculate  other  prices  is  often  called  a  base. 

13.  A  starting  place  or  goal  in  various  games  ;  specif., 
Baseball ,  any  one  of  the  four  stations,  the  bounds  between 
which  mark  the  circuit  of  the  infield. 

14.  [Possibly  for  bars ,  pi.  of  bar.']  An  old  game  ;  — usu¬ 
ally  called  prisoner's  base  (which  see).  Shak. 

15.  Math.  The  number  from  which  a  mathematical  table 
is  constructed  ;  as,  the  base  of  a  system  of  logarithms. 

16.  Surv.  A  line  in  a  survey  which,  being  accurately  de¬ 
termined  in  length  and  position,  serves  as  the  origin  for 
computing  the  distances  and  relative  positions  of  remote 
points  and  objects  by  triangulation. 

17.  Mil.  a  A  place  or  tract  of  country,  protected  by  for¬ 
tifications  or  by  natural  advantages,  from  which  the  oper¬ 
ations  of  an  army  proceed,  forward  movements  are  made, 
supplies  are  furnished,  etc.  b  In  military  evolutions,  a 
man,  troop,  or  squadron  whose  line  of  march  remains  the 
same  while  the  order  of  the  lines  is  being  changed. 

18  Bot.  <&  Zool.  That  part  of  an  organ  by  which  it  is  at¬ 
tached  to  another  more  central  organ. 

19.  [See  base  low.]  A  deep  sound  ;  a  bass  sound,  part, 
voice,  instrument,  or  singer.  See  bass,  the  usual  spelling. 
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Base,  n.,  3  a.  JV  Plinth  ;  a 
Lower  Torus  ;  b  Upper  To¬ 
rus  ;  c  Scotia  ;  fft  Fillets; 
M  Shaft,  fluted,  with  fillets 
between  flutings. 


20.  pi.  A  kind  of  skirt  (often  of  velvet  or  brocade,  but 
sometimes  of  mailed  armor)  which  hung  from  the  middle 
to  about  the  knees,  or  lower.  Obs. 

21.  pi.  The  lower  part  of  a  robe  or  petticoat.  Obs. 

22.  pi.  An  apron.  Obs.  Marston. 

23.  The  housing  of  a  horse.  Obs. 

24.  [Cf.  F.  berche  ]  Mil.  The  smallest  of  cannon  (of  the 
ICth  and  17th  centuries).  Obs. 

Syn.  —  Bottom,  ground,  groundwork,  support.  —  Base, 
basis,  foundation  agree  in  denoting  the  bottom  of  any¬ 
thing  considered  as  its  support.  Base  has  usually  literal, 
basis,  chiefly  figurative,  senses;  as,  the  base  of  a  pyramid, 
the  basis  of  exchange.  Foundation  stresses  more  than 
either  the  idea  of  a  solid  underlying  groundwork  ;  as,  “  O 
fair  foundation  laid  whereon  to  ouild  their  ruin  ”  (Milton). 
base  of  a  range.  Math.  See  range,  n.  —  b.  of  the  heart. 
Ana/.,  the  broad  upper  attached  end  of  the  heart.  —  b.  of 
the  lungs,  Anat.,  the  lower  concave  surface  of  the  lungs, 
base  (  bas),  a. ;  bas'er  (bas'er) ;  bas'est  (-€st;  -1st).  [ME.  has, 
bass,  F.  bas  low,  fr.  LL.  bassus  thick,  fat,  short,  humble  ; 
cf.  L.  Bassus ,  a  proper  name.  Cf.  bass  a  part  in  music.] 

1.  Of  little,  or  less  than  the  usual,  height ;  specif.,  of 
plants,  of  low  growth  ;  as,  base  shrubs.  Archaic.  Shak. 

2.  Low  in  place  ;  specif.,  lowf  in  price  ;  cheap.  Obs.  Shak. 

3.  Deep  or  grave  in  sound.  See  bass. 

4.  Deep  in  color  ;  dark.  Obs. 

5.  Of  humble  birth;  of  low  degree  ;  lowly ;  mean.  Archaic. 

“  A  peasant  and  base  swain.”  Bacon. 

6  Illegitimate  by  birth  ;  bastard.  Archaic. 

Why  bastard  ?  wherefore  base  Y  Shak. 

7.  Inferior,  poor,  or  debased  in  quality  ;  shabby  ;  mean. 

8.  Of  little  comparative  value,  as  metals  inferior  to  gold 
and  silver,  which  are  precious  metals. 

9.  Alloyed  with  inferior  metal ;  debased  ;  as,  base  coin. 

10.  Morally  low  ;  hence,  low-minded  ;  unworthy,  without 

dignity  of  sentiment ;  ignoble ;  mean  ;  as,  a  base  fellow  ; 
base  motives.  44  Base  ingratitude.”  Milton. 

11.  Suitable  to,  or  characteristic  of,  an  inferior  person  or 
position  ;  menial ;  degrading  ;  servile. 

12.  Not  classical  or  correct.  44  Base  Latin.”  Fuller. 

13.  Eng.  Law.  Servile  ;  such  as  was  characteristic  of  the 
villeins,  who  held  their  land  at  the  will  of  the  lord  and  not 
upon  fixed  services ;  hence,  held  by  villenage ;  as,  base 
services  ;  base  tenure  ;  base  tenant. 

Syn.  —  Dishonorable,  worthless,  ignoble,  infamous,  sor¬ 
did,  degraded,  low,  foul,  servile,  despicable,  contemptible, 
petty,  small. —  Base,  vile,  mean,  as  expressing  moral 
qualities,  are  arranged  in  the  order  of  diminishing 
strength.  Base  (opposed  to  high-minded)  expresses  ex¬ 
treme  moral  turpitude  ;  vile  (opposed  to  pure,  noble),  foul¬ 
ness  or  depravity ;  mean  (opposed  to  generous,  magnani¬ 
mous),  pettiness  or  small-mindedness  ;  as,  base  ingratitude, 
treachery,  vile  insinuations,  practiced,  to  take  a  mean  ad¬ 
vantage  ;  “  Always  subordinating  .  .  .  revenge,  the  man¬ 
lier  sin,  to  interest,  the  mealin'  ”  (R.  Browning).  What  is 
base  excites  abhorrence  or  indignation  ;  w  hat  is  vile  pro¬ 
vokes  disgust;  what  is  mean  awakes  contempt.  See  cor¬ 
rupt,  bad,  contemptible,  petty,  flagrant,  menial. 

When  he  was  a  gray-headed  old  man,  the  base  son  of  a  bad 
mother  used  it  to  betray  him.  Fronde. 

Wisdom  and  goodness  to  the  vile  seem  vile.  Shak. 
The  man  of  low  cunning  had  .  .  .  acquired  a  mastery  over 
the  man  of  high  simplicity.  The  mean  man  had  got  tin-  better  of 
the  generous  man.  Dickens. 

base  animals.  Law.  See  animal,  n.,  2.  —  b.  broom,  the  woad- 
waxen.  —  b.  bullion,  crude  lead,  containing  silver,  anti¬ 
mony,  etc.  —  b.  course.  Arch.,  the  first  or  lowest  course 
of  a  wall,  as  of  a  foundation  wall  (called  also  foundation 
course),  or  of  the  wall  of  a  building  above  the  basement. 
—  b.  fee,  formerly,  an  estate  held  at  the  will  of  the  lord  ; 
now.  a  qualified  fee.  See  base,  a.,  13  ;  fee,  n.,  3.  —  b.  hore- 
bound.  the  white  dead  nettle.  —  b.  metal,  any  m  ;tal,  as 
iron,  lead,  etc.,  readily  altered  by  exposure  to  air,  etc., 
in  contrast  with  the  noble  metals  (see  under  noble);  gen¬ 
erally,  one  of  inferior  value.  — b.  right.  Scots  Law,  the 
right  which  a  disponee  acquires  when  he  takes  feudal 
property  to  hold  it  as  subvassal.  Cf.  dominium  utile.  — 
b.  rocket,  a  yellow-flowered  mignonette  (Ii<  St  da  luted).  — 
b.  vervain,  the  germander  speedwell, 
base  (has),  v.  t.  ;  based  (bast);  bas'ing  (bas'Tng).  [From 
base,  ».]  1.  To  form  or  make  a  base,  or  foundation,  for. 

Great  roots  based  the  tree  columns.  G.  MacDonald. 
2.  To  put  on  a  base  or  basis;  to  found  ;  to  establish,  as  an 
argument  or  conclusion  ;  —  used  with  on  or  upon.  Bacon. 
base'ball'  (-b61'),  n.  A  game  of  ball,  developed  from  the 
game  of  rounders,  and  • 

so  called  from  the  bases  j10 

(four  in  number)  which 
designate  the  circuit 
which  each  player  must 
endeavor  to  make  after 
striking  the  ball ;  also, 
the  ball  used  in  t h i 
game.  The  game  is 
played  on  ground  on 
which  there  is  marked 
off  a  square  (called  the 
diamond  or  infield)  with 
sides  90  feet  long  the  cor¬ 
ners  of  which  are  called 
h  o  m  e  b  a  s  e,  first  base, 
second  base ,  and  third 

base.  There  are  nine  T_.  _  „  _ _ 

players  on  each  side,  I^!|lSran;,0f  BaseLall  Field.  1  Home 
’  -re  s’  Plate;  2,  3,4  First,  Second,  T! 


whose  positions  are  in¬ 
dicated^  in  the  accom¬ 
panying  diagram.  The 
ground  outside  the  dia¬ 
mond  and  bounded  by 
the  extension  of  the  lines 
between  home  and  first 


.  I'll  ird 

Bases  ;  5  Pitcher’s  Plate:  14  Batter’s 
Box.  The  dots  Bhow  approximate 
fielding  positions  of  6  Catcher;  7,  11, 
12  the  3d,  2d,  1st  Basemen  :  H  Short¬ 
stop  ;  9,  10,  13  Left,  Center,  Right 
Fielders.  Italic  figures  show  dis¬ 
tances  in  feet. 


baron .  +  baron. 
baronage  +  baronage. 
barune .  f  ba  r  r  e  n  . 
barunrle.  +  bakonrv. 
bar'vel.  -veil  (  biir'vrl ),  n.  [ barm 
lap  -+-  fell  skin.]  A  fisherman’s 
large  leather  apron.  Local,  U.  S. 
barvot.  barefoot. 
barw.  Obs.  pret.  of  be  non. 
bar 'way  ,  n.  A  passage  into  a 
field  f>r  yard,  closed  by  bars 
made  to  take  out  of  the  posts, 
bar 'ways,  adv  =  barnvise. 
barwe.  ^  barrow. 
bar'win  (biir'wYn).  n.  A  sea 
bream  ( Pagellus  centrodontus). 
Local,  Ireland. 

barya,  n.  Chem  Baryta.  Obs. 
ba-ryd'  (hd-red'),n.  (Ar. 

See  MEASURE. 

bar'y-e-col'a  (bSr  T-P-koi'A),  n. 


[NL.,  fr.  Gr.  PapyrfKota.]  Med. 
Dullness  of  hearing, 
bar  y-glos'sl-a  (-gIBs'Y-d),  n. 
[NL.  ;  barn-  +  Gr.  y\ 
tongue.]  Med.  =  baryphony. 
bar'y-lite,  n.  [barj/-  -4-  -life.] 
Min.  A  rare  silicate  of  barium 
and  aluminium,  Bai AljSi-Os;, 
occurring  in  colorless  prismatic 
crystals.  1 1 .,  7.  Sp.  gr.,  4.03. 
barynes.  ^  barrenness. 
ta-ryph'o-ny  (b  a  -  r  Y  f'fi-n  Y), 
bar  y  pho'nl-a  (b&r'Y-fd'nY-d). 
n.  [bary-  +  Gr.  <txowj  voice.] 
Med.  Difficulty  of  speech-  — 
bary-phon'ic  (li&r'Y-fOn'Yk),  a. 
bary  s 'Mite  ( bd-rts'Y-lIt),  n. 
[bary  +  silicon.]  Min.  A  rare 
silicate  of  lead,  Pb.jSioO;,  oc¬ 
curring  in  white  cfcavnble 


DIFFRACTION  GRATING);  — 

named  from  John  Barton, the  in¬ 
ventor  of  the  engraving  process. 

Bar'tram  (bar'trdm).  Var.  of 
Bertram. 

Bar-tra'mi-a  (bar-tra'inY-a),  n. 

[NL.  ;  after  William  Bart  ram , 

American  naturalist.J  Bot.  A 
genus  of  mosses  typifying  the 
family  Bar-tra  mi  a'ce-ae  (-5'- 
si'-e),  having  globular  capsules 
which  dry  in  ridges  and  folds. 

Bar-tra'mi-an  (-dn),  a.  Lit., 
pertaining  to  the  naturalist 
William  Bartram  (1739-1323).  — 

Bartramlan  sandpiper,  the  up¬ 
land  plover. 

Bartram’s  sandpiper,  or  Bar- 
tram’s  tattler  (biir'trdmz).  The 
Bartramian  sandpiper, 
bar'try.  +  barter  y. 

f<Tod,  f<Tot ;  out,  oil ;  chair ;  go  ;  sing,  igk  ;  ^feen,  thin ;  nature,  verdure  (250) ;  K  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144) ;  boN  ;  yet ;  zh  =  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Guide. 

Full  explanations  of  Abbreviations,  Signs,  etc.,  immediately  precede  the  Vocabulary. 


masses.  H.,  3.  Sp.  gr.,  6.11-6.55. 
bar'yt.  +  baryta. 
baryta  green.  A  pigment,  —  es¬ 
sentially  of  barium  manganate. 
baryta  white.  See  b a  ri u  m  s  r  l- 
PHATK.  [CHROMATE.  | 

baryta  yellow.  See  barium | 
ba-ry'tes  (bd-rl'tez),  n.  [Gr. 
fiaovs  heavy :  cf.  Gr. 
heaviness,  F.  baryte ,  barytes .] 
Min.  =  barite. 

bary-thym'i-a  (bttr'Y-thYm'- 
Y-r> ),  n.  [NL.  :  bary-  +  Gr.  0u- 
pos  mind.]  Med.  Melancholia, 
bar'y-tine  (bftr'Y-tYn),  n.  Mm. 
Barite.  Rare. 
bas.  •{•  rase,  bass. 

Bas.  Abbr.  Bnsilius. 

Ba  sa'ia  (bd-sa'yd).  D.  Bib. 
bas'al  (bas'dl),  n.  Zool.  A  basal 


part  or  structure  ;  esp.,  a  basal 
plate  of  an  eehinoderm. 
Bas'a-loth  (b&s'd-lfith).  Bib. 
ba-sal'tes  ( bd-s61'tez).  [L.]  = 
BASALT,  1.  I  BASALTIC.  I 

ba-salt'ine  (b«-s6r  tin ),  a.  =| 
ba  salt'oid  (  toid),  a.  [ basalt  -f 
-oid.  J  Bnsaitiform. 
bas'an  ( hftz'dn),  n.  [F.  &asane.J 
=  2d  BASIL, 
basar.  *5*  bazaar. 
i|  bas  bleu'  (ba'  bid'),  n.  [F.  ; 
bas  stocking  -f  bleu  blue.]  A 
bluestocking;  a  literary 
woman  Somewhat  derisive. 

II  Bas  Bre  ton'  (ba'  brS-tdN'). 
[F.,Low  Breton.]  =Armo  rican. 
Bas'ca-ma  ( bas'ka-ma).  Bib. 
basch'lick.  Var.  of  bashlyk. 
bascin.  +  basin. 
bas'ei-net  Var.  of  basinet. 


Bas-col'o-gy  ( bfis-k0l'o-jY),  n. 
[See  Basque  ;  -logy.]  t  h  e 
science  of  the  language,  cus¬ 
toms,  etc.,  of  the  Basques 
Bas'cuence,  n.  [Sp.  rascuence.] 
The  Basque  language.  Obs. 
bas  cu-1  a'tion  (bas'kfi-la'- 
shttn),  n.  [F.  base  tiler  to  swing.] 
Obstetrics.  Correction  of  tne 
position  of  a  rctroverted, uterus. 
II  bas  duk'  (hiis/duk'),  n. 
[Turk.]  A  Turkish  paste  or  con¬ 
fection  made  of  partly  evaporat¬ 
ed  grape  juice  mixed'  with  flour 
or  starch  and  dried  to  a  crisp, 
base.  Obs.  or  dial  var.  of  bass. 
base,  v.  t.  [See  base,  a.;  cf. 
AB  IS*.]  Obs  1.  To  abase  ;  to 
let,  or  cast,  down  ;  to  lower. 

2.  To  reduce  the  value  of  ;  to 
debase  (metals).  Bacon. 


BASEBALLER 
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BASILICUM 


3,4 


Base  Circle.  5,  6  Pitch  Circle. 
1,  2  Pitch  Line  of  Hack. 


and  third  base  is  called  the  outfield.  The  left-hand,  center, 
and  right-hand  portions,  looking  from  the  home  plate,  are 
called  left,  center ,  and  right  field  respectively,  and  the  play¬ 
ers  stationed  in  those  portions  left}  center,  and  right  fielder, 
or  collectively  the  outfield  and  individually  outfielders. 
The  first,  second,  and  third  basemen  and  shortstop  are 
called  collectively  the  infield  and  individually  infielders. 
base'board/  (bas'bord'),  n.  A  board  situated  at,  or  forming, 
the  base  of  something ;  as,  the  baseboard  of  a  camera ; 
specif.,  Arch.,  a  protecting  line  of  board,  or  other  material, 
carried  round  the  walls  of  a  room  and  touching  the  floor, 
base'born'  (-b6rn'),  a.  1.  Of  low  parentage;  plebeian. 

2.  Born  out  of  wedlock.  Gay. 

3.  Vile;  mean.  “ Thy  basebom  heart.”  Shak. 

base'-burn'er,  n.  A  furnace  or  stove  in  which  the  fuel  is 

in  a  hopper  or  chamber,  and  feeds  the  fire  as  the  lower 
stratum  is  consumed, 
base  circle  (of  an  in¬ 
volute  gear  wheel). 

Afech.  The  circle  from 
which  the  involute  for 
shaping  the  teeth  is 
generated. 

base'-courP,  n.  [F. 

b'isse-cour.  See  base, 
a.  /court,  n.]  1.  The 
lower,  outer,  or  inferior  court  of  a  castle  or  mansion  ;  the 
rear  courtyard  of  a  farmhouse. 

2.  Law.  An  inferior  court  of  law,  not  of  record, 
based  (bast),  p.  p.  &  a.  1.  Having  a  base,  or  having  as  a 
base  ;  supported  ;  as,  broad -based. 

2.  [See  base,  n.,  20.]  Wearing,  or  protected  by,  bases. 
Obs.  “  Based  in  lawny  velvet.”  Edw.  Hall. 

based  esquire.  See  1st  ESQUIRE. 

Ba  se  dow’s  dis  ease'  (b8'z?-doz).  [After  Basedow n  a 
German  physician.]  Med.  A  disease  characterized  by  en¬ 
largement  of  the  thyroid  gland,  prominence  of  the  eye¬ 
balls,  and  inordinate  action  of  tne  heart ;  —  called  also  ex¬ 
ophthalmic  goiter. 

base  hit  Baseball.  A  hit  by  which  the  batsman  makes  first 
base  without  error  by  an  opponent,  except  when  a  base 
runner  is  forced  out  by  the  play, 
base'less,  a.  Without  a  base;  having  no  foundation; 
groundless.  —  base'less  ness,  n. 

The  baseless  fabric  of  this  vision.  Shak. 

base  level.  Phys.  Geog.  The  level  below  which  aland  sur¬ 
face  cannot  be  reduced  by  running  water.  Sea  level  is  the 
plane  to  which  all  erosion  by  running  water  tends;  but 
the  level  of  a  lake  or  stream  determines  the  base  level  of 
streams  flowing  into  it. 

base-level  plain,  a  plain  produced  by  the  degradation  of  a 
region  to  its  base  level.  Cf.  peneplain. 
base'-lev  el,  v.  t.  Phys.  Geog.  To  reduce  to,  or  toward, 
the  condition  of  a  plain  at  base  level. 

base  line  A  main  line  taken  as  or  representing  a  base; 
specif. :  a  Surv.  An  accurately  measured  line  to  which 
all  other  measurements,  usually  of  angles  only,  are  re¬ 
ferred,  forming  the  reference  line  in  a  triangulation, 
b  In  a  perspective  drawing,  the  line  formed  by  the  inter¬ 
section  of  the  ground  plane  and  the  picture  plane.  See 
perspective, ///«.$/.  c  In  shipbuilding  plans,  a  horizontal 
line  in  the  sheer  plan,  parallel  to  the  water  lines  and  used 
as  a  base  for  vertical  measurements,  d  In  a  lawn-tennis 
court,  the  line  at  either  end  of  the  court,  e  The  line  be¬ 
tween  bases  in  baseball. 

Ba-sel'la  (bd-sgl'd),  n.  [NL.,  prob.  fr.  a  native  name  in 
Malabar.]  Bot.  A  genus  of  climbing  herbaceous  plants, 
type  of  the  family  Basellacene,  natives  of  tropical  Asia  and 
Africa.  The  only  species,  B.  alba ,  is  cultivated  for  orna¬ 
ment  and  also  eaten  like  spinach. 

Bas  el-la'ce-aB  (bSs'e-la'se-e),  n.  pi.  [NL.]  Bot.  A  small 
family  of  usually  climbing  herbs  (order  Chenopodiales), 
formerly  included  in  the  Chenopodiacese,  but  distinguished 
by  having  the  calyx  and  corolla  dissimilar.  It  includes  5 
genera  of  wide  distribution  in  the  tropics,  among  which 
are  Basella and  Boussingaultia ,  both  frequently  cultivated. 
—  bas  el  la'ceous  (-shi/s),  a. 
base'ly,  adv.  1.  In  a  base  manner;  specif.,  with  despi¬ 
cable  meanness  ;  dishonorably  ;  shamefully. 

2.  Illegitimately;  in  bastardy.  Archaic.  Knolles. 

base'man  (bas'mrtn),  n. ;  pi.  -men  (-men);  or  base  man.  A 
man  stationed  at  a  base,  as  in  baseball  (usually  baseman). 
base'ment  (-ment),  n.  [Origin  uncert.  Cf.  F.  soubasse- 
ment,  E.  base,  a.]  1.  The  lowest  or  basal  part  of  anything. 

2.  Arch,  a  The  lower  part  of  the  wall  or  walls  of  a  build¬ 
ing,  esp.  when  forming  a  distinct  architectural  feature,  as 
when  designed  to  support  an  arcade  or  a  series  of  pilasters. 

It  frequently  happens  that  there  is  a  double  basement ;  that  is 
to  say,  the  basement  proper,  serving  as  a  foil  and  a  support  to 
the  more  elaborate  storv  or  stories  above,  has  itself  a  still  more 
massive  basement,  probably  without  openings.  Sturgis. 

b  The  story  in  a  building  behind  a  wall  or  walls  forming  a 
basement  as  above. 

3.  Popularly,  the  floor  in  a  house  or  other  building  next 
below  the  principal  floor,  esp.  when  it  is  wholly  or  partly 
below  the  ground  level.  Cf.  basement  house. 

4.  Act  of  basing,  or  state  of  being  based. 

basement  hoil3e  A  house  in  which  the  chief  drawing¬ 
rooms  are  on  the  story  above  the  main  entrance.  In  the 
American  basement  house  the  basement  floor  is  occupied  by 
the  reception  room,  kitchen,  etc.,  in  the  French  and  Eng¬ 
lish  by  the  dining  room  and  reception  room,  with  the 
kitchen  in  the  sub-basement.  The  French  basement  house 
has  a  high  stoop.  U.  S. 

basement  membrane.  Annt.  A  delicate  membrane,  com¬ 
monly  composed  of  a  single  layer  of  flat  cells,  forming  a 
substratum  to  the  epithelial  cells  of  many  organs. 


base'ness  (bas'nSs),  n.  Quality  or  condition  of  being 
base  ;  degradation  ;  vileness. 

base  plate  The  foundation  plate  of  heavy  machinery,  as 
of  a  steam  engine ;  the  bedplate. 

base  points  or  rays.  Math.  The  two  points  or  rays  which 
are  taken  as  fixed  in  determining  an  anharmonic  ratio, 
base  ring  Ordnance,  a  A  projecting  band  of  metal 
around  the  breech  of  old-fashioned  muzzle-loading  cannon, 
b  The  circular  base  of  a  heavy  gun  carriage.  It  supports 
the  rollers  on  which  the  carriage  turns, 
base  rocker,  or  base  rocking  chair  A  rocking  chair 
fastened  upon  a  base,  which  is  usually  mounted  on  casters, 
bash  (b4sh),  v.  t.  ;  bashed  (basht);  bash'ing.  [Peril,  of 
imitative  origin  ;  or  cf.  Dan.  baske  to  strike,  bask  a  blow, 
Sw.  basa to  beat,  bas  a  beating.]  To  strike  heavily;  to  beat; 
to  bruise  or  dent  by  a  blow  ;  to  smash.  Dial.  Eng.  <£•  Scot. 

Bash  her  open  with  a  rock.  Kipling. 

bash,  n.  A  heavy  blow.  Dial.  Eng.  &  Scot. 
bash  (bSsh),  v.  t.  ti-  i.  [ME.  base  hen,  bevissen.  See  abash.] 
To  abash;  to  disconcert  or  be  disconcerted.  Obs.  Spenser. 
ba  shaw'  (bd-sli8')/n.  [See  pasha.]  1.  A  Turkish  title 
of  honor,  now  written  pasha.  See  pasha. 

2.  Fig.  :  A  magnate  or  grandee. 

3.  The  mud  cat. 

bashful  (bSsh'fdbl),  a.  [See  bash.]  1.  Abashed ; 
daunted  ;  dismayed.  Obs. 

2.  Very  or  excessively  modest ;  constitutionally  disposed 
to  shrink  from  public  notice  ;  indicating  extreme  or  exces¬ 
sive  modesty;  shy;  as,  a  bashful  person,  action,  expression. 
Syn.—  Diffident,  retiring,  coy,  modest,  shamefaced, 
sheepish.  See  shy. 

—  bash'ful-ly,  adv.  —  bash'ful-ness,  n. 

II  bash'i-ba  zouk'  (b&sh'T-ba-zook'),  n.  [Turk,  bashi- 
bozuq  one  whose  clothes  are  not  uniform.]  A  soldier  be¬ 
longing  to  irregular  Turkish  troops,  notorious  for  their  tur¬ 
bulence  and  cruelty,  —  bashl-ba-zouk'er-y  (-er-T),  n. 
Bash  kir'  (b&sh-ker'),  n.  One  of  a  pastoral  Mohammedan 
people  of  mixed  Finnish  and  Turkish  6tock,  living  along  the 
Urals  in  Orenburg  ;  also,  their  language.  See  Ural-Altaic. 
ba'sl-  (ba'sT-),  ba'sl-0-.  1.  A  combining  form  used.  esp.  in 

anatomy  and  botany,  to  indicate  the  base  or  pos-ition  at  or 
near  a  base  ;  fonning  a  base  ;  as  in  /ws/branchial. 

2.  Craniol.  A  combining  form  signifying  relating  to,  situ¬ 
ated  at,  or  extending  from,  the  basion  ;  as  in  to/cranial, 
ba  si-al-ve'O  lar  (-51-ve'o-ldr  ;  -Sl've-6-ldr),  a.  Craniom. 

Extending  from  the  basion  to  the  alveolar  point, 
ba  si  bran'chi  al  (-bnhj'kT-51),  a.  [bud-  -f-  branchial .] 
Zool.  Pertaining  to  or  designating  a  median  bone  or  car¬ 
tilage  at  the  ventral  point  of  a  branchial  arch.  In  the 
sharks  and  rays  there  is  a  single  basibranchi&l  plate,  with 
which  several  arches  unite.  —  ba  si  bran'chi-al,  n. 
bas'lC  (bas'Tk),  a.  1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  base  or  es¬ 
sence  ;  fundamental. 

2.  Chem.  Relating  to,  having  the  character  of,  or  contain¬ 
ing,  a  base.  Specif. :  a  Having  the  base-forming  constit¬ 
uents  present  in  excess  of  the  proportion  necessary  for  a 
normal  compound  ;  as,  basic  salts,  b  Showing  an  alkaline 
reaction,  even  though  of  normal  structure. 

3.  Petrog.  Having  the  metallic  oxides  present  in  larger 
amount  than  about  50  per  cent. 

4  Metal.  Pertaining  to,  or  made  by,  the  basic  process  ; 
as,  basic  steel ;  basic  rails. 

basic  color  or  dye,  a  dye  which  owes  its  coloring  properties 
to  the  base  of  which  it  is  a  salt,  although  the  base  itself  is 
colorless.  Basic  colors  are  usually  sold  as  the  chlorides, 
but  also  as  acetates,  oxalates,  etc.  All  of  them  dye  cotton 
which  is  mordanted  with  tannin.  —  b.  process,  a  steel-mak¬ 
ing  process  (now  used  chiefly  in  Germany)  in  which  the 
converter  or  hearth  has  a  lining  that  is  basic,  or  not  sili¬ 
ceous,  and  additions  of  basic  material  are  made  to  the 
molten  charge  during  treatment;  —  opposed  to  arid  process. 
Its  special  advantage  is  the  removal  of  phosphorus.  Called 
also  the  Thomas- Gilchrist  process.  —  b.  slag,  a  by-product 
from  the  manufacture  of  steel  by  the  basic  process,  used 
as  a  fertilizer.  It  is  rich  in  lime  and  phosphates, 
ba-sio'i-ty  (ba-sTs'T-tT),  7i.  Chem.  a  Quality  or  state  of 
being  a  base,  b  The  power  of  an  acid  to  unite  with  one 
or  more  equivalents  of  a  base,  according  to  the  number  of 
replaceable  hydrogen  atoms  contained  in  the  acid, 
ba  si-cra'nl  al  (ba'si-kra'nT-al),  a.  [ basi -  -|-  cranial.’] 
Ana t.  Pertaining  to  the  base  of  the  skull, 
basicranial  axis,  a  A  series  of  bones  in  the  base  of  the 
skull,  continuing  the  series  represented  by  the  vertebral 
centra,  and  consisting  of  the  basioccipital,  basisphenoid, 
and  presphenoid.  It  is  continued  farther  by  the  meseth- 
moid.  b  An  imaginary  median  line  through  these  bones, 
ba  Sld'l-al  (bri-sTd'i-al),  a.  Bot.  Pertaining  to,  or  charac¬ 
terized  by,  a  basidium. 

Ba-sid  1-0  li-che'nes  (-o-li-ke'nez),  n.  pi.  [NL.  See 
basidium;  lichen.]  Bot.  A  class  of  lichens  embracing  the 
few  genera  in  which  the  fungal  symbiont  is  abasidiomycete. 
ba-sld  l-o-my-cete'  (-mi-set'),  n.  ;  pi.  -mycetes  (-mi-sets' ; 

see  ascomycete).  Bot.  Any  fungus  of  the  Basidiomycetes. 
Ba-sld  l-o-my-ce'tes  (-se'tez),  n.  pi.  [NL. ;  basidium  -j- 
-mycetes.]  Bot.  A  large  class  of  fungi  coordinate  with  the 
Ascomycetes,  characterized  by  having  a  septate  mycelium, 
and  bearing  the  spores  on  a  basidium.  It  contains  two 
divisions,  the  lower  Basidiomycetes,  including  many  fungi 
parasitic  on  plants,  and  the  higher  Basidiomycetes,  con¬ 
taining  the  mushrooms,  puffballs,  and  their  allies.  —  ba- 
sid  i  o  my-ce'tous  (-tf/s),  a. 

ba  sid'i-o-phore'  (bd-sTd'T-o-for/),  n.  [basidium  -f-  -phore.] 
Bot.  A  sporophore  bearing  a  basidium. 
ba-sld'i-o-spore'  ( -spor'),  n.  [basidium  -f-  spore.]  One  of  the 


simple  spores  or  conidia  produced  by  a  basidium.  —  ba-8ld 
1  o-spor'ous  (bd-sfd'T-o-spor'Ss),  a. 
ba-sid'i  um  (bd-sId'T-wm),  n. ;  pi. 
basidia  (-a).  [NL.,  dim.  of  Gr.  ($3  a  is 
base.]  Bot.  A  special  form  of  eonidi- 
opliore  or  sporophore  characteristic 
of  all  fungi  of  the  class  Basidiomy¬ 
cetes.  It  may  be  either  undivided 
( autobus idium )  or  branched  {piotoba- 
sidium)  and  bears  a  fixed  number  j 
(usually  four)  of  basidiospores.  '  • 

ba-Sif'U  gal  (bd-sil'u-gdl),  a.  [basi-  Basidia. 

-f-  L.  fugere  to  flee.]  Bot.  Tending  basidia 
away  from  the  base ;  developing  lum* 
from  the  base  upward.  —  ba-sii'U-gal  ly,  adv. 
ba'si-fy  (ba'sT-fl),  v.  t. ;  ba'si-fied  (-lid);  ba'si-fy'ino. 
[L.  basis  base  -f-  -/)/.]  (  hem.  To  convert  into  a  base. — 

ba  si-ti-ca-tion  (-fl-ka'slmn),  n.  —  ba'sl  ll  er  (-ll'er),  v. 
ba  sig'a  mous  (bd-sig'd-nws).  a.  [ basi -  -f-  -gamous.]  Bot. 
Having  the  normal  positicn  of  egg  apparatus  and  antipodal 
cells  reversed  in  the  embryo  >ac,  the  oospliere  being  at 
the  lower  end.  —  ba-sig'a  my  (-mi),  n. 
ba'sl  hy'al  (ba'si-hi'dl),  a.  [See  basi-;  hyoid.]  Anat. 
&  Zool.  a  Pertaining  to  or  designating  a  median  element 
or  bone  at  the  ventral  point  ol  the  hyoid  arch.  It  forms 
the  body  of  the  hyoid  bone  in  man.  b  =  hypohyal.  —  ;j. 
A  basihyal  bone.  See  hyoid,  a. 
bas'll  (bSz'Tl),  n.  [OF.  basile,  F.  basilic,  fr.  L.  basilicus 
royal,  Gr.  0a<7iAi*<K,  fr.  0ao- lAevs  king.]  a  Anyof  several 
menthaceous  plants,  esp.  species  of  the  genus  Ocimum,  as 
common,  or  sweet,  basil  {O.  basilicum)  and  bush,  or  lesser, 
basil  (0.  minimum),  the  leaves  of  which  are  used  in  cookery, 
b  Any  of  several  kinds  of  mountain  mint  ( Koellia ). 
bas'll,  n.  [For  earlier  bason,  F.  basane,  LL.  basanium,  ba- 
zana,  fr.  Ar.  bi(anah,  prop.,  lining.  Cf.  basan.]  The  skin 
of  a  sheep  tanned  with  bark  ;  —  distinguished  from  roan. 
bas'i  lar  (bSs'i-ldr)  )  a.  [Cf.  F.  basilaire.  See  base,  ti.] 
bas'i  la-ry  (-la-rT)  J  Relating  to,  or  situated  at,  the  base  ; 
as,  the  basilar  bones  of  the  skull ;  also,  basal ;  fundamen¬ 
tal.  “  Basilar  instincts.”  //.  W.  Beecher. 

basilar  artery,  Anat.,  an  unpaired  artery  formed  by  the 
uniting  of  the  two  vertebrals.  and  running  forward  within 
the  skull  just  under  the  pons  Varolii.  It  divides  into  the 
two  posterior  cerebrals.  —  b.  groove,  the  depression  on  the 
upper  surface  of  the  basilar  process,  on  which  the  me¬ 
dulla  rests.  —  b.  index,  Craniom .,  the  ratio  of  the  basialveo- 
lar  distance  to  the  total  length  of  the  skull,  usually  ex¬ 
pressed  in  hundredths  of  the  latter.  —  b.  membrane  of  the 
ear,  the  membrane  forming  the  floor  of  the  ductus  cochlea- 
ris  and  supporting  the  organ  of  Corti.  —  b  process,  an  ante¬ 
rior  median  projection  of  the  occipital  bone  in  front  of  the 
foramen  magnum,  articulating  in  front  with  the  body  of 
the  sphenoid  by  the  basilar  suture. 

Ba  sll'i-an  (bd-sTl'i-dn),  a.  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  estab¬ 
lished  by,  Basilius  (St.  Basil  the  Great),  a  zealous  ortho¬ 
dox  bishop  of  Cjesarea  in  Cappadocia,  370-379  a.  d.  —  7i. 
A  monk  of  a  Basilian  order. 

Basilian  art.  art  originated  by  or  associated  with  the  monks 
of  St.  Basil,  in  the  East  or  in  the  West.  —  B.  liturgies,  the  lit¬ 
urgies  of  St.  Basil.  See  liturgy,  L  I.  &  II.  —  B.  rule,  a  mo¬ 
nastic  rule  originated  in  358  by  Basilius,  which  requires 
bodily  labor.  This  rule  was  a  model  for  the  more  highly 
systematized  Benedictine  rule.  It  is  now  almost  univer¬ 
sal  in  the  monasteries  of  the  Eastern  Church,  and  is  found 
in  the  United  States  and  Canada, 
ba-sil'ic  (bd-sTl'Tkl,  n.  [F.  basilique.]  Basilica, 
ba  sil'ic  (bd-sil'Tk)  )  a.  [See  basilica.]  Royal ;  kingly  ; 
ba-sii'i-cal  (-T-krcl)  J  also,  basilican, 
basilic  vein,  Anat..  a  vein  of  the  upper  arm  lying  along  the 
inner  border  of  the  biceps  muscle  ;  —  so  called  from  its  size 
and  importance. 

ba-sil'i-ca  (-T-kd),  n. ;  pi.  E.  -cas 
(-kdz),  rarely  L.  -cje  (-se).  [L.  basi-  • 

lien,  Gr.  /S-o-iAik/j  (sc.  oiicia,  or  aro a),  | 
fr.  /3aaiAiK6f  royal,  fr.  0n<riAtvs  king.]  I 

1.  Pom.  Antiq.  An  oblong  building,  I 
typically  with  a  broad  nave  ending  in 
a  semicircular  apse,  and  flanked  by 
colonnaded  aisles  or  porticoes,  used 
for  the  sittings  of  tribunals  and  as 
public  halls  of  exchange  or  assembly. 

2.  An  early  Christian  church  building 
consisting  of  nave  and  aisles  with  nar- 
thex,  and  in  some  instances  having  a 
large  and  high  transept  from  which  an 
apse  projects.  The  basilica  type  of 
church  is  extremely  simple,  with 
wooden  roof,  plain  brick  walk,  and 
decoration  chiefly  in  the  form  of  in-  Ba#iljca.  Ground  plan 


of  St.  Paul’s,  Rome. 
1  Narthex  ;  2  Nave  ; 
3,  3.  3,  3  Side  Aisles  ; 
4  Altar  ;  .5  Eema  ; 

6  Apse;  7,  7  Transept. 


terior  painting  or  mosaic 

3.  A  canopy  or  shrine  of  certain  medi 
eval  tombs.  Obs. 

4.  =  basilisk,  4. 

5.  Anal,  =  basilic  vein. 

Ba-sil'i-ca,  or  Ba-sil'i-cae  (-se),  n.  pi.  [Prob.  fr.  Gr.  /3a<rt- 

Ai/ca  i/op.ip.a  royal  laws.]  A  Greek  digest  or  codification 
in  sixty  books  of  the  laws  of  Justinian,  for  the  Byzantine 
empire,  published  about  the  beginning  of  the  10th  century. 
This  digest  entirely  superseded  the  law  hooks  (Digest,  etc.)  of 
Justinian  in  the  Uth  century.  It  shows  the  influence  of  Christian¬ 
ity,  esp.  in  its  treutment  of  family  relations, 
ba-sil'i  can  (-kdn),  a.  Of,  relating  to,  or  resembling,  a 
basilica;  basilical. 


base'ball'er,  baae'ball'ist,  n.  A 
baseball  player. 

baseball  rounders.  An  English 
game  which  is  a  combination  of 
baseball  and  rounders, 
base'-bred  ,  a  Of  base  origin, 
breeding,  or  nature 
base  clef,  base  viol,  etc.  See 
BASS  CLEF,  BASS  VIOL,  etc. 
base'-dance',  n.  [F.  danse 
ho.-we.]  A  slow  and  stately 
dance,  such  as  the  minuet.  Obs. 
base  fuse.  See  fuse,  n. 
bas'e-lard  ( bfts'f-liird),  n.  [AF. 
baselarde  ;  cf.OF.  haaelaire ,  ba- 
zelutreJ\  A  short  sword  or  dag¬ 
ger,  much  worn  from  the  14th 
century  to  the  16th. 

Ba'sel  pro'gram  <>>■  pro'gramme 
(ba'zel).  The  Zionist  policy 
adopted  at  Basel,  Switzerland, 
in  1897.  IBibA 

Bas'e  math  ( has'f-m&th).  D.\ 
basement  complex  Geol.  = 


fundamental  complex. 
base'-mind  ed,  a.  Having  a 
base  mind.  —  base' -mind'ed-ly, 
adv.  -- base  -mind'ed-ness,  n. 
basen.  f  BASIN, 
basenette.  basinet. 
base  oil  Blown  oil. 
ba'se-ost  (ba'sf-Ost),  n.  [Gr. 
fiioi<;  base  4-  c ariov  bone.] 
Zool.  A  cartilage  supporting  the 
bases  of  the  tin  rays  in  certain 
primitive  Ashes, 
base  relief.  +  bas-relief. 
base  stone.  =  footing  stone. 
basha.  Var.  of  bashaw. 
ba-sha'llc,  ba-sha'lick.  ba  sha'- 
lique.  n.  =  pasiialic.  Obs. 
Ba'Bhan  ( ba'shf/n).  Bib. 

Ba  shan-ha  voth-Ja'ir  (-ha7- 
vbth-ja'jr).  Bib.  1-ism. 

ba  shaw'iBm  (-Yz’m),  n.  See 
ba-Bhaw'8hip,  n.  See  -snip. 
Bash'e  math  (b&sh'P-m&th). 
Bib. 


bashful  Billy.  The  slow  loris. 
Ba  shi-lan'ge  (bn'shf-laij'ga), 
u.  />/.  A  Bantu  tribe  of  western 
Kongo  Free  State.  They  have 
the  Riamba,  ox  hemp,  cult,  which 
enjoins  friendship  and  hospital¬ 
ity  on  all  smokers  of  hemp,  and 
forbids  the  sale  of  girls, 
tash'less,  a.  Shameless.  Obs. 
||  bash'lyk.  bash'lik  (b&sh'lYk), 
n.  [Russ,  bash l gf.]  A  kind  of 
cloth  hood  covering  the  ears, 
bash'ment  «+  abashment. 
Bash  mu'ric  (bfish-mob'rlk),  n. 
See  Coptic. 

bashrag,  n.  A  low  rascal.  Cf. 

KAO  A  BASH.  Obs. 

bashyle.  +  basylf.. 
ba'si-al  (ba'zY-dl),  a.  [L.  ba- 
sium  kiss.]  Oscillatory.  Hare. 
ba'si-ate  <  -at),  >\  t.  tf  i.  [L.  ha- 
siare  to  kiss.]  To  kiss.  Obs.  or  It. 
—  ba'si-a'tion  (-a'shun),  ». 
ba  si-brac 'te-o-late  (ba  sY-),  a. 


[basi-  +  brncteolatr.]  Bot.  Hav¬ 
ing  hracteoles  at  the  base, 
ba-sie'er-ite  (bri-sYs'Pr-Tt),  v. 
[basi-  4-  rerite. ]  The  second 
joint  (following  the  coxocerite) 
of  the  antenna  of  crustaceans. 
ba/si-chro'ma  tin,  n.  [basi-  + 
chromatin.]  Biol.  Chromatin, 
bas'id  (bfis'Yd),  n.  Bat.  A  ba¬ 
sidium-  /tare. 

ba  si-dig'i  ta'le  (ba'sT-dYj'Y- 
ta'le),  n.;  pi.  -tali  \  (-ta'lT-d). 
[NL.]  Zool.  A  cartilage  or  bone 
at  the  base  of  a  digit ;  a  metacar¬ 
pal  ora  metatarsal.  —  ba  si  dlg'- 
i-tal  (-Y-M1).  a.  V  n. 
ba-sid  -  i-o-ge-net'ic  ( bd-sYd'Y-fl- 
jt-n-  t'lk),  a.  [basidium  ■+■  -ge¬ 
netic.]  Bat.  Produced  by,  or 
borne  on.  a  basidium. 
ba  si-dor 'sal,  a.  3r  n.  [basi-  -f 
dorsal.]  Zool.  See  ARCUalia. 
ba'sl-fixed  (ba'sY-fYksU ),  a. 
[basi-  -f-  fixed.]  Bot.  Attached 


orfixed  hv  the  base,  asa  stamen, 
ba  si-gyn>i  um  (-iYn'Y-wm), 
pi.  -a  v  n  i  a  (-d ).  [NL. ;  basi-  4-  Gr. 
yviij  woman.]  =  gyn/d phore. 
ba  si-hy'oid.o.Vu.  =  basihyal. 
bas'll  (b&z'Il),  r.  /.  Corrupt, 
of  BEZEL. 

Bas'll  ( bftz'Yl  ;  ba'zYl),  n.  [L. 
Basilius, Gr.  Bn<r  Aetov,  fr.  0a- 
<tiA€ik  kingref.  F.  Basile.]  Lit., 
kingly;  royal;  —  masc.  prop, 
name.  L.  Basilius  (ba-sYl'Y-ws); 
F.  Basih  (bd'zSK) ;  It.  St  Pg. 
Basil  in  (bii-zel'yo) ;  Sp  Basil  io 
(ba-sel'y5) :  G..  !>..  Dan.,&  Sw. 
Basilius  ( ba-ze'lf-dbs). 
bas'll,  n.  (OF.  basile  basilisk 
and  basil  the  plant.]  Obs.  1.  = 
basilisk,  4.  [prisoner.] 

2.  An  ankle  iron  or  fetter  for  a| 
ba  si-lat'er-al,  a.  [basi-  4-  lat¬ 
eral.]  Anat.  Pert  to,  or  in,  the 
lower  lateral  part. 


basil  balm.  See  basil  thyme. 
Ba  sile'  (hd'zel'),  n.  In  Beau- 
mnrclnns’ft  “  Le  Barbier  de  Se¬ 
ville'’  and  “  Le  Mnringe  dc  Fi¬ 
garo,"  a  certain  slanderous,  av¬ 
aricious  hypocrite, 
ta-sil  ei  ol'a-try  (bd-sYPl-51'ci- 
trY),  n.  (Or.  0ao- iAciov  of  a 
kini:  4-  -latry.]  King  worship, 
basiliard.  baselard. 
ba  sil'i-cate,  a.  =  basilican. 
basilicock.  or  -cok,  n.  [OF.  6a- 
si/icor.]  The  basilisk.  Obs. 

||  ba-sil'i-con  (ba-sIl'Y-kdn),  n. 
[L.  basiliron,  Gr.  0acriAucop, 
neut.  of  0aa iAikot  :  cf.  F.  ba¬ 
sil icon.  See  basilica.]  Med. 
An  ointment  composed  of  wax, 
pitch,  resin,  and  olive  oil,  lard, 
or  other  fnttv  substance. 
Ba-sil'ics  (-Yks),  n.  pi.  =  Basil¬ 
ica.  [silicons 

ba-sil'i-cum  (-Y-kwm),  n.  =  ba-| 
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Bas'l  lld'l  an  (bis'T-lTd'T-dn),  a.  Eccl.  Hist*  01^  purt.  to, 
or  taught  by,  Basilides,  a  Gnostic  of  Alexandria  in  the  2d 
century  ;  as,  Basilidian  Gnosticism,  a  system  comprising  a 
complicated  cosmology  and  scheme  of  redemption.  —  n. 
A  follower  of  Basilides.  —  Bas  i  lld'i-an  isra  (-Tz’m),  n. 
basi-lis'cine  (-ITs'Tn ;  -in’),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  basilisk, 
toas  i-lis'co  (-ko),  n.  [Cf.  It.  &  Sp.  basMisco.]  1.  A  basi¬ 
lisk.  Obs.  “  Thou  bas disco  of  wit.”  Marston. 

2.  [ cap.]  A  braggadocio  in  an  old  play  called  “  Soliman 
and  Perseda.” 

bas'l-lisk  (baz'T-lisk;  bXs'-;  277),  [L.  basiliscus ,  Gr. 

/SaaiAurxo?  little  king,  kind  of  serpent,  dim.  of  /SatriAev? 
king.]  1.  A  fabulous  serpent,  lizard,  or  dragon  whose 
hissing  would  drive  away  all  other  serpents,  and  whose 
breath,  and  even  look,  was  fatal.  See  cochatrice. 

Make  me  not  sighted  like  the  basilisk.  Shak. 

2.  Her.  A  representation  of  this  creature,  used  as  a  sup¬ 
porter  or  a  charge. 

3.  Any  of  several  tropical 
American  lizards  of  the 
genus  Basiliscus ,  of  the 
iguana  family.  This  genus 
is  remarkable  for  a  mem¬ 
branous  bag  rising  above 
the  occiput,  which  can  be 
filled  with  air ;  also  for  an 
elevated  crest  along  the 
back,  that  can  be  raised  or 
depressed  at  will. 

4.  Mil.  A  large  piece  of  ordnance,  generally  of  brass,  and 
mentioned  as  throwing  stone  shot  of  200  lbs.  Obs. 

Ba-sil'i  US  (bd-sil'T-/7s),  n.  1.  In  an  episode  in  Cervantes’s 
“  Don  Quixote,”  Quiteria’s  lover,  who,  by  the  trick  of  pre¬ 
tending  to  be  dying,  gets  himself  married  to  her  and  thus 
cheats  Camacho,  the  wealthy  suitor  favored  by  her  father. 

2.  In  Sidney's  “  Arcadia,”  the  Prince  of  Arcadia  and  lover 
of  Zelmane. 

basil  thyme.  Either  of  the  fragrant  mints  Clinopodium 
acinos  (basil  balm)  and  C.  nepeta  (field  balm), 
bas'ii  weed7  (bSz'tl-w'ed /),n.  Wild  basil  ( Clinopodium  vul¬ 
gar  e). 

ba'sili  (ba's’n),  n.  [OF.  bacin ,  F.  bassin ,  LL.  bacchinns , 
fr.  bacca  a  water  vessel,  of  uncertain  origin.  Cf.  bac.] 

1.  A  hollow  vessel  or  dish,  usually  circular  and  with  slop¬ 
ing  sides,  and  wider  than  its  depth,  for  holding  water  for 
washing,  or  for  any  of  many  other  uses. 

2.  The  quantity  contained  in  a  basin. 

3.  A  hollow  vessel,  of  various  forms  and  materials,  used 
in  the  arts  or  manufactures,  as :  a  The  scale  pan  of  a 
balance,  b  The  piece  of  metal  used  by  glass  grinders  for 
forming  concave  glasses,  c  Hal  Making.  —  bason. 

4.  The  hollow  part  of  a  dish  or  plate.  Obs. 

6.  =  basinet.  Obs. 

6.  A  hollow  or  inclosed  place  containing  water,  as  a  pond, 
a  dock  for  ships,  a  little  bay.  Pope. 

7-  Phys.  Geog.  a  A  large  or  small  depression  in  the  sur¬ 
face  of  the  land,  the  lowest  part  of  which  may  be  occupied 
by  a  lake  or  pond;  as,  the  bdsin  of  Lake  Michigan  ;  also, 
a  similar  depression  in  the  ocean  floor,  as  the  Tuscarora 
deep,  b  An  area  largely  inclosed  by  higher  lands,  even 
though  it  has  an  outlet  and  is  drained  ;  as,  the  Bighorn 
basin,  c  The  entire  tract  of  country  drained  by  a  river 
and  its  tributaries  ;  —  called  specif,  river  basin,  d  A  great 
depression  in  the  surface  of  the  lithosphere  occupied  by  an 
ocean  ;  — called  specif,  ocean  basin. 

8.  Geol.  An  area  or  tract  having  certain  common  features 
throughout,  particularly  a  tract  where  the  strata  dip  from 
all  sides  toward  a  center;  as,  the  coal  basins  or  coal  fields. 

9.  Agric.  <i*  Forestry,  a  An  area  inclosed  so  as  to  be 
flooded  for  subsequent  cultivation,  as  in  Egypt,  b  A  hol¬ 
low  or  inclosure  made  about  the  base  of  a  tree  to  receive 
water  for  moistening  the  roots. 

10.  Pomology.  The  depression  at  the  apex  of  an  apple  or 
similar  fruit. 

ba'sined  (ba's’nd),  a.  Inclosed  in,  or  having,  a  basin, 
bas'i  net  (b5s'T-nSt),  n.  [ME.  bacinet ,  basnet ,  OF.  bassi- 
net ,  bacinet ,  F.  bassinet ,  dim.  of  OF.  bacin , 

F.  bassin,  basin.  See  basin.]  A  light  steel 
helmet,  often  pointed,  at  first  open  and 
worn  under  the  battle  helmet,  but  later 
made  with  a  visor. 

ba'si-0-  (ba'sT-o-).  A  combining  form  for 
base ,  basis ,  or  basion.  Cf.  basj-. 
ba  sl-oc-cip'i-tal  (-5k-sTp'i-tal),  a.  [ basi - 
-j -occipital.']  Zool.  Pertaining  to  or  desig¬ 
nating  a  bone  in  the  base  of  the  cranium 
immediately  in  front  of  the  foramen  mag¬ 
num.  In  man  it  is  represented  by  the  basilar  process  of 
the  occipital.  See  basicranial  axis.  —  n.  The  basioccipi- 
tal  bone. 

ba'si  on  (ba'sT-5n),  n.  [Gr.  /3.x <tk  a  base.]  Craniol.  The 
middle  of  the  anterior  margin  of  the  foramen  magnum, 
ba  sip'e-tal  (bd-sip'e-tal),  a.  [basi-  -f-  L.  petere  to  seek.] 
Bot.  Developing  from  the  apex  toward  the  base  ;  —  applied 
to  inflorescence  and  to  lobed  and  compound  leaves.  Op¬ 
posed  to  acropetal. 

ba  sip'0-dite  (-o-dit),  n.  [basi-  -f-  Gr.  7rov9,  iro£o;,  foot.] 
Zool.  a  The  proximal  joint  of  the  limbs  of  arthropods, 
b  The  second  joint,  next  succeeding  the  coxopodite,  of  cer¬ 
tain  limbs  of  crustaceans  (as  the  ambulatory  limbs  of  a 
decapod).  —  ba  sip  o-dit'ic  (-dTt'Tk),  a. 
ba-sip'ter-yg'i-um  (bd-sipaer-Tj'T-jzm),  n.  ;  pi.  -ygia  (-T-a). 
[NL.  ;  basi — j-  pterygium .]  Zool.  A  basal  bone  or  car¬ 


A  Basinet ; 
B  Cam  ail. 


tilage  of  5i  j&ired  fin  of  a  fish  ;  a  basal© ;  as,  the  large  car¬ 
tilages  supporting  the  radialia  of  the  paired  fins  in  sela¬ 
chians  and  ganoids  (cf.  propterygium,  mesopterygium, 
etc.)  and  the  single  large  bone  which  supports  the  rays  of 
the  pelvic  fin  of  teleosts.  — ba-sipter-yg'i-al  (ba-sip/ter- 
Tj'I-al),  a. 

ba  sip-ter'y-goid  (ba'sip-tSr'T-goid),  a.  [basi-  -j-  ptery¬ 
goid.']  Pert,  to  or  designating  two  processes  of  the  basi- 
sphenoid  body  or  rostrum  in  some  birds,  which  sometimes 
articulate  with  the  pterygoids.—;/.  A  basipterygoid  process, 
ba'sis  (ba'sis),  n. ;  pi.  bases  (-sez).  [L.  basis ,  Gr.  /3a<rt9. 
See  base,  n .]  1.  The  foundation  of  anything  ;  that  on 

which  a  thing  rests;  the  base. 

2.  The  pedestal  of  a  column,  pillar,  or  statue.  Obs. 

If  no  basis  bear  my  rising  name.  Pope. 

3.  One  of  the  board  sides  of  a  pair  of  bellows.  Obs. 

4.  The  principal  component  part  of  a  thing. 

5.  The  groundwork  ;  the  first  or  fundamental  principle; 
that  which  supports  or  sustains. 

The  basis  of  public  credit  is  good  faith.  A.  Hamilton. 
Syn.  —  See  base. 

ba  si  sphe'noid  (ba'si-sfe'noid),  a.  [basi-  -j-  sphenoid.] 
Zool.  Pertaining  to  or  designating  that  part  of  the  base  of 
the  cranium  between  the  basioccipital  and  the  presphenoid, 
which  usually  ossifies  separately,  and  becomes  a  part  of 
the  sphenoid  only  in  the  adult.  —  n.  The  basisphenoid  bone, 
ba  si  tem'po-ral  (-tSm'po-ml),  a.  [basi-  -J-  temporal.] 
Zool.  Pertaining  to  or  designating  a  pair  of  membrane 
bones  of  the  skull  of  birds,  underlying,  and  uniting  with, 
the  part  of  the  true  cranium  formed  by  the  basisphenoid 
and  basioccipital  bones.  —  n.  A  basitemporal  bone, 
bask  (bask),  v.  i.  ;  basked  (baskt) ;  bask'ing.  [OScand. 
ba& ask  to  bathe  one’s  self,  sk  being  reflexive.  See  bathe.] 

1.  To  bathe,  esp.  in  warm  water;  to  be  bathed.  Obs. 

2.  To  lie  in  warmth  ;  to  be  exposed  to  genial  heat. 

Basks  in  the  glare,  and  stems  the  tepid  wave  Goldsmith. 
bask,  v.  t.  To  warm  by  continued  exposure  to  heat ;  to 
warm  or  suffuse  with  genial  heat.  Now  Rare. 

Basks  at  the  fire  his  hairy  strength.  Milton. 

bas'ket  (bas'kgt ;  -kit),?*.  [Of  unknown  origin.]  1.  A  ves¬ 
sel  made  of  osiers  or  other  twigs, 
cane,  rushes,  splints,  or  other 
flexible  material,  interwoven. 

2.  The  contents  of  a  basket  ;  as 
much  as  a  basket  contains;  as,  a 
basket  of  peaches. 

3.  In  technical  senses  :  a  A  wick¬ 
erwork  or  basketlike  headpiece. 

Obs.  b  The  two  back  seats  facing 
one  another  on  the  outside  of  a 
stagecoach.  Eng.  c  Mil.  A  gabion. 

Rare,  d  Arch.  The  bell  or  vase 

of  the  Corinthian  capital  ; — im-  .  ,  _  D  ,  A  _ 

properly  so  used,  e  An  oval  wicker  die?  Tl! °S liw  "*3  Va 1  e  ?7 
or  wire  screen,  used  in  hat  making.  “ 

f  Basket  Ball.  The  elevated  basket¬ 
like  goal ;  also,  the  play  by  which 
the  ball  is  put  in  the  basket,  or  the  score  so  made,  g  A 
centrifugal  device  for  drying  sugar. 

to  go  to  the  basket,  to  go  to  prison  (w  here  poor  prisoners 
were  formerly  dependent  on  an  alms  basket).  Obs. 
bas'ket,  v.  t.  1.  To  put  into  a  basket. 

2.  To  cover  with  basketwork,  as  a  bottle,  etc. 
basket  ash.  The  black  ash. 

basket  ball,  or  bas'ket-ball'  (b81'),?i.  A  game,  invented 
by  Mr.  James  Naismith,  usually  played  indoors,  in  which 
two  parties  of  players  contest  with  each  other  to  toss  an  in¬ 
flated  ball  into  opposite  elevated  goals  resembling  baskets. 
There  are  regularly  five  players  on  each  side  :  a  center, 
two  guards,  and  two  forwards.  Also,  the  ball  so  used, 
basket  boat.  A  boat  made  of  basketwork,  esp.  a  circular 
skin-covered  one  used  in  India, 
basket  button-  A  metal  button  with  a  basketwork  pat¬ 
tern. 

basket  cells-  Anat.  Cells  in  the  molecular  layer  of  the 
cerebellum,  whose  axis-cylinder  processes  pass  inward  and 
end  in  a  basketlike  network  around  the  cells  of  Purkinje. 
basket  cloth-  Cloth  with  a  basket  weave, 
basket  elm-  The  cedar  elm  ( U/mus  crassi folia). 
basket  fish-  An  ophiuran  of  the  genus  Astrophylon. 
bas'ket-flow  er,  n.  Ail  asteraceous  plant  of  the  south¬ 
western  United  States  ( Centaurea  americana),  often  culti¬ 
vated  for  its  purple-rayed  flower  heads  with  basketlike 
involucres. 

bas'ket-han  die  arch-  A  broadly  elliptical,  or  a  low- 
crowned  three-centered,  arch.  See  arch.  Blast .  (7). 
basket  hare.  A  hare  released  from  a  basket  to  be  hunted, 
basket  hilt.  A  hilt  with  a  covering 
wrought  like  basketw'ork  to  protect  the 
hand.  Hence,  bas'ket-hilt  ed.  a. 
basket  hoop  All  aromatic  West  Indian 
shrub  ( Croton  lucidus). 
basket  osier.  A  European  osier  willow 
{Sal ix  purpurea).  See  osier. 
bas'ket-ry  (-rT),  n.  The  art  of  making 
baskets  ;  also,  basket  ware  ;  basketwork. 
basket  Stitch.  A  kind  of  stitch  in  which 
the  threads  running  one  way  alternately 
pass  above  and  below  the  cross  threads  ; 
esp..  in  embroidery,  a  couching  stitch 
worked  over  a  cord  so  as  to  give  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  basketwork. 
basket  weave  A  style  of  weave  in 
which  the  pattern  has  the  plaited  appearance  of  a  basket, 
basket  withe.  A  tropical  boragmaceous  vine  (Toume- 
fortia  volubilis )  having  tough,  pliant  stems, 
bas'ket  wood7  (-w<5od'),  n.  A  West  Indian  snpindaceous 
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climbing  shrub  ( Serjania  polyphylla ),  the  pliant  stems  of 
which  are  used  in  basketwork. 
bas'ket- work7  (bas'kSt-wGrk7;  bas'ktt-),  n.  Work  consist¬ 
ing  of  plaited  osiers  or  twigs  ;  wickerwork, 
basking  shark-  Zool.  One  of  the  largest  species  of  sharks 
( Ceiorhinus  maxi-  a  inus),  an  inhabitant  of  the 
northern  Atlantic,  so  r  \  called  from  its  habit  of  lying 
at  *  the  surface  and  l  \  basking  in  the  sun.  ltisdis- 


Basking  Shark  (Cetorhimis  maximus). 
tinguished  by  its  minute  teeth  and  long  gill  openings. 
Though  sometimes  forty  feet  long,  it  is  harmless,  feeding 
on  minute  animals  which  it  strains  from  the  water  by 
means  of  its  whalebonelike  gill  rakers.  Its  liver  sometimes 
yields  several  barrels  of  oil.  for  which  it  is  captured. 

II  Ba  soche'or  Ba  zoclie'(ba7z6sli'),  n.  [F.,  fr.  L.  basilica 
basilica.]  In  France,  the  corporation  or  guild  of  clerks 
of  the  Parliament  of  Paris  and  the  provincial  Parliaments. 
The  members  (called  Ba  so  chiens'  [ba'zo'shy&N' I)  of  the  Ba- 
soche  had  great  privileges  and  immunities,  including  the  right 
to  have  n  cnief  having  the  title  of  king  (roi),  a  court,  a  coinage, 
etc.;  and  they  held  annual  fftes,  notorious  for  their  license.  The 
Basoche,  including  both  the  provincial  ami  Parisian  chapters, 
was  abolished  in  17110.  —  Ba-soch'i-an  ( bd-zosh'T-dn),  n. 

Ba  som  ma  toph'o-ra  (ba-s5m'a-t5i'6-rd),  n.  pi. 

Gr.  /3u<ri9  base  -j-  eppa  eye  -j-  <//epeip  to 
bear.]  Zool.  A  suborder  of  Pulmonata  hav¬ 
ing  the  eyes  at  the  base  of  the  tentacles, 
which  are  not  retractile.  It  includes  the 
common  pond  snails.  —  ba  som  ma-toph'- 
o-rous  (-rw8),  a. 

ba'son  (ba's’n),  n.  [Cf.  basin.]  JTai  Mak¬ 
ing.  A  bench  with  a  plate  of  iron  or  stone  | 
flag  fitted  in  it,  and  a  little  fire  underneath, 
on  which  (formerly)  the  first  part  of  the 
felting  process  was  performed.  Or/.  E.  D.  0ne 
ba'son,  v.  t.  To  form  and  felt  (a  hat  body) 
on  a  bason.  diosa).  Nat. 

ba'SO-phile  )  (ba'so-fil  ;  -fTl),  n.  [ base  -f  size. 
ba'SO-phil  (  -phile.]  Physiol.  One  of  a  group  of  leucocytes 
whose  granules  stain  only  with  basic  dyes, 
ba  so-pbil'ic  (ba7so-fT)'Tk)  )  a.  Physiol.  Staining  readily 
ba-sopli'i-lous  (bd-Eol'i-lws)  j  with  basic  dyes,  as  certain 
cells  and  elements  of  tissue. 

Basque  (h&sk),  n.  [F.]  1.  One  of  a  people  inhabiting  the 
region  of  the  western  Pyrenees  on  the  Bay  of  Biscay  in  Spain 
and  France.  The  Basques  present  a  peculiar  ethnical  type 
characterized  by  a  wedge-form  face,  with  the  greatest 
breadth  at  the  temples.  Ethnologists  consider  them  to  be 
either  a  distinct  race  or  a  people  that  has  become  distinc¬ 
tive  through  long  isolation. 

2.  The  language  of  the  Basques,  a  unique  agglutinative 
speech,  conjectured  to  be  the  only  surviving  language  of 
the  ancient  Iberians,  perhaps  related  to  the  Berber  lan¬ 
guages  of  North  Africa.  It  employs  the  Latin  alphabet. 
There  is  no  written  Basque  previous  to  the  15th  century. 
See  agglutinative  languages. 

3.  [/.  c.]  A  baked  dish  of  minced  mutton,  mixed  with 
bread  crumbs,  eggs,  anchovies,  wine,  etc. 

4  [ l .  c.]  A  short  skirtlike  continuation  of  a  body  garment, 
formerly  of  a  man’s  doublet,  or  doublet  and  waistcoat,  now 
only  of  a  woman’s  dress  bodice,  giving  the  resemblance  of 
a  jacket  with  a  short  skirt;  — prob.  this  fashion  of  dress 
came  from  the  Basques.  Now  often,  a  fitted  waist. 
Basque,  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Basques,  their  country, 
or  their  language. 

bas  -re-lief'  (ba7re-lef';  bas're-lef'),  n .  [F.  bas-relief ;  bas 

low  -j-  relief  raised  work,  relever  to  raise:  cf.  It.  basso- 
rilievo.]  Sculpture  in  low  relief,  but  usually  higher  than 
the  flat  relief  of  a  coin  or  a  medallion.  See  relief,  n. 
bass  (bas),  n.  [Corrupt,  of  barse.]  Orig.,  the  European 
perch  ( Perea  fhiviaiilis) ;  now  applied,  either  with  or 
without  some  qualifying  word,  to  any  of  numerous  edible 
spiny-finned  fresh-w  ater  and  marine  fishes,  esp.  of  the  fami¬ 
lies  Serranids?  and  Cent  ran  hidae.  The  common  sea  bass 
of  southern  Europe  is  Dicentrarchus  labrar ,  syn.  Labrax 
lupus.  The  black,  white,  striped,  calico,  and  rock  bass 
are  well-known  American  game  and  food  fishes.  (See  these 
terms;  also  sea  bass.) 

bass.  n.  [Corrupt,  of  bast.]  1.  a  Bast  fiber.  See  bast. 
b  A  coarse  mat  of  bast ;  formerly,  a  thick  straw  cushion. 
2.  =  BASSWOOD. 

bass  (bas),  n.  [F.  basse,  fr.  bas  low.  See  base,  a.]  1.  A 

bass,  or  deep,  sound  or  tone. 

2.  Music,  a  The  lowest  part  in  the  harmony  of  a  musical 
composition,  b  A  male  voice  w  hich  sings  this  part,  having 
the  compass  of  about  F  to  d'.  See  pitch,  c  The  singer  or 
instrument  having  a  bass  voice,  part,  or  compass, 
bass,  a.  Deep  or  grave  in  tone  ;  of  low'  pitch, 
bass,  r.  t.  To  sound  in  a  deep  tone.  Rare.  Shak. 

Bas-sa'li-a  (ba-sa'IT-d),  n.  [NL. ;  LL.  bassus  deep  -j-  Gr. 
aAia  assembly.]  Zoogeog.  The  realm  consisting  of  the 
deep  sea ;  the  abyssal  zone  or  region.  Owing  to  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  plants,  consequent  upon  the  want  of  light,  the 
animals  of  this  realm  are  carnivorous.  Some  are  blind, 
others  are  phosphorescent  and  supply  their  own  light. 
The  fishes  of  these  regions,  when  brought  to  the  surface, 
are  often  shattered  by  the  expansion  of  the  gases  w  ithin 
their  bodies.  —  Bas  sa'li  an  (-an),  a. 


basd-lin'na  (bas-'T-lTn'd),  n. 
[Gr. /3  JO’iAii/i'a.]  SeeARCHON',1. 
Baa'l-lls  (bis'I-lTBL  Bib. 
bas  l-lis'can  (baz'Y-lTs'ktfn  ; 
bas'-),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a 
basilisk.  Rare. 

||  Bas'i-lis'cus  (-kM»),  n.  [L.l 
/.obi.  See  basilisk, !).  [Ran-A 
baa'i-Us'ki  an.//.  Bnsiliscan.  | 
baa  l-li8'Ba(  bas/T-lYs'd),  n.  ( Gr. 
/3a<jv Aicro-a.l  See  aRCHon,  1. 
ba'all  oil  (baz'll).  See  o  i  l. 
Table  /. 

ba-all'y-aia  (ba-sYl'Y-aYs),  n. 
[basi-  -f  -lysis.  1  Basiotripsy. 
baa'i-lyat  ( has'Y-lYst),  n.  Med. 
An  instrument  for  bnailyais. 
ba'sin.  v.  t.  To  treat  by  means 
of  a  basin  or  basins  ;  aa~:  a  J/at 
Making.  =  bason,  b  Agric. 
5r  Forestry.  To  water  or  irrigate 


by  a  basin  or  the  basin  system, 
ba  al-na'8al  (ba'aY-na'zrtl),  ba  - 
ai-na'si-al  (-na'zY-dl),  a.  Cra¬ 
niol.  Extending  from  basion  to 
nanion. 

ba'ai-nerved'  i-nQrvd'),  a.  Bot. 
=  BASAI.-N  Kiev  ED. 
basin  wrench.  A  plumber’s 
wrench  for  use  in  close  apacea. 
ba  ai-oph  thal'mite,  //.  [bast-  + 
ophtluibmte.]  Zool.  The  lowest 
joint  of  the  eyestalk  of  certain 
Crustacea. 

ba'si-0- tribe''  ( biFsY-fi-trTb7),  n. 
[basin-  -f  Gr.  t pi/3  tv  to  rub, 
crush.]  Med.  An  instrument  for 
performing  basiotripay. 
ba'ai-o  trip'ay  (-trYp'‘sY),n.  [fto- 
rio-  +  Gr.  Tpti|/i9  rubbing.l 
Med.  The  crushing  of  the  fetal 
skull  to  facilitate  delivery. 


ba  Bi-ra'di-al. //.  Zool.  Pertain¬ 
ing  to  the  base  of  a  ray. 
ba  st-rhi'nal,  a.  [basi-  -f-  rhi¬ 
nal.]  Zool.  Situnted  at  the  base 
of  the  rhinencephnlon. 
ba  si-roa'tral,  a.  [hast-  -f  ros¬ 
tral.)  Zool.  Pertaining  to,  or 
at,  the  base  of  the  bill  of  a  bird, 
ba  ai-acop'ic,  n.  [hast-  +  -srop- 
ir.]  Bot.  Looking  toward  the 
base  ;  —  opposed  to  acro*copic. 
ba-ai8'o-lute.  a.  [hast-  4-  salute , 
a.]  Bot.  Prolonged  ut  the  base, 
a  a  certain  leaves.  Obsoles. 
ba  ai  aphe-noi'dal  (-sfe-noi'- 
d/Yl),  a.  Zool.  Basisphenoid. 

||  ba  ais  vir-tu'tum  con-atan'- 
ti-a.  [L.]  Constancy  (,is)  the 
foundation  of  virtues, 
ba^i-ven'tral,  a.  5,-  n.  [basi-  -f 
ventral.]  See  arcualia. 


ba  si-ver'te  bral,  a.  [basi-  -f 
rertebral.]  Zool.  Pertaining  to 
the  centrum  of  a  vertebra, 
bask  (bask),//.  A  suffusion  of 
genial  warmth.  Rare. 
bask.  a.  [LG.  bask,  bnsch , 
barsch;  cf.  D.  barsch.]  Bitter 
or  acrid.  Obs.  or  Dial. 
bask'er.  n.  One  that  basks, 
basket  beagle.  Hunting.  A  bea¬ 
gle  used  to  course  a  basket  hare, 
basket  carriage.  A  carriage 
with  a  body  of  wickerwork, 
basket  couching.  Couching 
made  with  the  basket  stitch, 
basket  fern.  The  male  fern, 
bas'ket-ful  ('-fdbl),  n.  See  -ful. 
baa'ket-ing,  »/-  Basketwork. 
basket  oak.  The  cow  oak. 
basket  pa’m.  The  talipot  palm, 
basket  willow.  Osier  willow. 


basket  worm.  =  bagworm. 
baskt.  Basked.  Ref.  Sp. 
baslarde.  +  base  lard. 

Eas'e  blue  (bal).  See  dye. 
Bas'lith  ( b&s'lYth).  Bib. 
Baa'math  ( -mflth).  Bib. 
basme.  +  balm. 
basnet.  +  basinet.  [ EcclA 
ba'son.  Vnr.  of  basin.  Ob*.  or| 
ba'aoa  (ba'abs),  w.  [See  basi-.] 
Zool.  =  basipodite  b. 
ba-80'te  (bii-s5'ta),  n.  The 
Mexican  tea  ( Chenopodium  am- 
brosioides).  S/>.  Amer. 
basque  (bask), n.  The  velvet  sco¬ 
ter.  F.  Amer.  [basque. I 

basqued  (bdskt),  a.  Having  a) 
basquette.  d*  basket. 

!  bas  qui'na  (bas-ke'nya),  n. 

[Sp.l  =  BASQUINE. 

bas  quine'  (bds'ken'),  n.  [F., 


fr.  Sp.  basqviha  ]  A  rich  outer 

Setticoat  worn  by  Basque  and 
panish  women. 

Bas'quish  (bas'kYsh),  a. 
Basque.  Obs.  [base.  I 

bass  (has).  Obs.  or  dial.  var.  of  | 
bass,  n.  5r  r.  [Prob.  imitative. 
Cf.  buss.]  Kiss.  Obs. 
bass  (has),  n.  Mining.  Carbo¬ 
naceous  shale  :  slaty  coal;  al60, 
indurated  clay.  Local,  Eng. 
Bas'sa  (bfis'a).  Bib. 
bassa  +  bashaw’. 
bassade.  d*  ambassade. 
Ba8-8a'ni-o(hd-so'nY-5),  n.  The 
lover  of  Portia  in  Shakespeare's 
“  Merchant  of  Venice.”  See 
Portia  and  Antonio. 
Ba8'8a-rid  (bfts'd-rYd).  n.  [Gr. 
fiaertra-pisy  -1605.]  A  Thracian 
maenad.  Cf.  Orpheus. 


food,  fo“ot ;  out,  oil ;  chair ;  go  ;  sing,  iijk  ;  then,  thin  ;  nature,  verdure  (250) ;  K  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144) ;  boN ;  yet ;  zh  =  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Guide. 
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Bas'sa  ris  (bSs'd-rTs),  Bas  sa  ris'cus  (-rTs'kfts),  n.  [NL., 
fr.  Gr.  /Sacraupis  a  Thracian  word  for  fox.]  Zool.  A  genus 
of  American  carnivorous  animals  related  to  the  raccoon, 
of  which  the  cacomixle  is  the  best-known  species, 
bass'— bar'  (bas'bar'),  n.  Music.  An  oblong  piece  of  wood 
set  lengthwise  within  the  body  of  instruments  of  the  violin 
class,  to  withstand  the  pressure  at  the  bridge, 
bass  clarinet-  Music.  A  large  clarinet,  lower  in  pitch  by 
an  octave  than  the  ordinary  clarinet, 
bass  Clef.  Music.  The  F  clef,  in  mod¬ 
ern  music  on  the  fourth  line  of  the 
staff  containing  the  bass  part  of  a 
musical  composition.  See  clef,  Illust. 
bass  drum  Music.  The  largest  kind  of  drum, 
having  a  cylindrical  body  with  two  heads,  and 
emitting  a  deep,  grave  sound.  See  bass,  a. 
bas'set  (bJCs'St ;  bd-sSt'),  n.  [F.  bassette ,  fr.  It. 
bassetta.  Cf.  basso.]  A  game  at  cards,  resem¬ 
bling  the  modern  faro.  It  was  widely  popular  in 
the  18th  century. 

Some  dress,  some  dance,  some  play,  not  to  forget 

Your  piquet  parties,  and  your  dear  basset.  Rowe. 
bas'set  (b£s'8t),  n.  [Cf.  OF.  basset  somewhat 
low,  dim.  of  bas  low.]  Geol.  <£*  Mining.  The  edge 
of  a  geological  stratum  at  the  surface  of  the 
ground ;  the  outcrop. 

bas'set,  v.  i. ;  bas'set-ed  ;  bas'set-ing.  Geol.  cfc 
Mining.  To  incline  upward  so  as  to  appear  at  the 
surface  ;  to  crop  out ;  as,  a  vein  of  coal  bassets. 
bas'set,  n.,  or  basset  hound.  [F.  basset.]  A 
variety  of  small  hound  originating  in  France, 
with  a  long  body  and  short  legs. 

||  basse  -ta'ille  (bas'ta'y’),  n.  [F.,  lit.,  low  cut¬ 
ting.]  =  bas-relief.  Also  used  adjectively  to 
designate  a  kind  of  transparent  enamel  work 
with  sculptured  background, 
basset  griffon-  A  rough  or  wire-haired  bas- 

basset  horn.  [Cf.  It.  bassetto,n.,  counter  ten-  Bas8  Clarinet, 
or.]  Music.  An  instrument  answering  to  an  alto  or  tenor 
clarinet,  having  a  single  reed  and  a  twice-bent  wooden 
tube,  with  a  compass  of  from  2h  to  nearly  4  oc¬ 
taves  ;  —  called  in  It.  corno  di  basselto. 
bass  horn  (bas).  Music.  A  deep-toned  modifica¬ 
tion  of  the  bassoon,  formerly  common.  It  was 
of  wood  with  a  brass  bell. 

bas'si  net  (bSs'T-nSt),  n.  [F.  bassinet,  dim.  of 
bassin.  See  basin  ;  cf.  basinet.]  1.  A  wicker 
basket,  with  a  covering  or  hood  over  one  end, 
used  as  a  cradle  for  young  children  ;  also,  a 
child’s  perambulator  of  similar  shape. 

2.  =  basinet.  Lord  Lytton. 

bas'SO  (b&s'o  ;  It.  biis'so),  n.  ;  pi.  E.  bassos  (-oz), 

It.  bassi  (-se).  [It.,  fr.  LL.  bassus.  See  base,  a. ; 
cf.  bass,  n.]  Music,  a  =  3d  bass,  2.  b  The 
double  bass,  or  contrabasso. 
baB'so  buf'fo  (boof'fo).  [It.,  comic  bass.]  Music. 
a  A  bass  voice  esp.  adapted  for  comic  song,  b 
A  person  having  such  a  voice.  — b.  con-ti'nu-o 
(kon-te'ndb-o)  [It.,  bass  continued],  thorough 
bass.  —  b.  pro-fun'do  (pro-fun'do).  | It.  profondo 
deep.]  a  A  deep  bass  voice  with  a  compass  ex¬ 
tending  to  about  D  below  the  bass  staff,  b  A 
person  having  such  a  voice.  — b.  os'ti  na'to  (6s'- 
te-na'to)  [It.,  lit.,  obstinate  bass],  a  ground  bass, 
bas-soon'  (ba-soon'),  n.  [F.  basson,  fr.  basse  Basset 
bass,  or  perh.  fr.  bas  son  low  sound.  See  bass  a  u0rn. 
part  in  music.]  Music,  a  A  wind  instrument  of 
the  double  reed  kind,  having  a  long  curved  mouthpiece, 
and  doubled  wooden  tube  furnished  with  holes,  which  are 
stopped  some  by  the  fingers  and  some  by  keys,  as  in 
flutes.  It  forms  the  natural  bass  to  the  oboe,  clari¬ 
net,  etc.  Its  compass  comprehends  three  octaves, 

B|>|  to  by.  See  pitch.  For  convenience  of  carriage 
it  is  divided  into  twr  parts ;  whence  it  is  also  called 
a  fagot,  b  A  reed-pipe  stop  in  an  organ,  of  a  similar 
quality  of  tone. 

Ba3'so  ra  gum  (bas'o-rxi).  [From  Bassora , 

Turkey  in  Asia.]  A  kind  of  gum  of  uncer¬ 
tain  origin,  supposed  by  some  to  be  the 
product  of  peach  or  almond  trees  afid  by 
others  to  come  from  the  East  Indian  tree 
Sterculia  urens.  It  is  partially  soluble,  nearly  trans¬ 
parent,  and  is  used  as  an  adulterant  of  tragacanth. 
bas  so-re  lie'vo  (bas'o-re-le'vo),  ||  bas  so-ri-lie'vo 
(It.  bas'so-re-lyS'vo),  n.  ;  pi.  E.  -vos  (voz) ;  It.  bas¬ 
si  rilievi  (-se,  -ve).  [It.  basso  rilievo.']  Low  relief. 

=  bas-relief. 

bas'so-rin  (b2s'o-rTn),  n.  Chem.  A  polysaccharide 
which  is  the  chief  ingredient  of  Bassora  gum,  traga- 
canth,  and  cherry  and  plum  gums.  In  water  it  swells 
up,  forming  a  mucilaginous  liquid, 
bass  viol  (bas).  Music.  A  stringed  instrument  of 
the  viol  family,  used  for  playing  bass.  See  3d  bass, 

2  a ;  also  violoncello. 

bass'wood'  (bas'w'dbd'),  n.  a  Any  tree  of  the  genus 
Tilia  or  its  wood,  esp.  T.  americana.  Also  called 
bass,  b  Incorrectly,  the  tulip  tree  or  its  wood, 
bast  (bast),  n.  [AS.  bsest ;  akin  to  Icel.,  Sw.,  Dan., 

D.,  &  G.  bast ,  origin  unknown.  Cf.  bass,  tree.]  „  ^=s” 

1. W  =  PHLOEM  Baboon. 

2.  The  strong  woody  fiber  obtained  from  the  phloem  of 
various  trees,  and  known  generally  as  bast  fiber.  It  is  of 
excellent  quality  in  the  linden  and  other  trees  of  the 
family  Tiliacese,  also  in  the  related  families  Malvaceae  and 
Sterculiaceae.  Bast  is  used  esp.  in  the  manufacture  of 
ropes,  cordage,  matting,  etc.  Called  also  bass. 

Bast,  n.  Egypt.  Myth.  A  lion-  or  cat-headed  goddess,  whose 


chief  seat  of  worship  was  Bubastis,  representing  the  life- 
producing  power  of  the  sun  and  termed  in  in¬ 
scriptions*4  the  lady  of  life.”  She  is  commonly 
represented  as  wearing  either  the  solar  disk  or 
the  uraeus  or  both.  Cf.  Sechet. 
bas'tard  ( b&s'tard ; 277 ),  n.  [OF.  bastard ,  bastart , 
n.  &  a.,  F.  bdtard ,  prob.  fr.  OF.  bast,  F.  bat ,  a 
pack  saddle  used  as  a  bed  by  the  muleteers  (fr. 

LL.  busturn)  -f-  -ard.  OF.  fil  de  bats  son  of  the 
pack  saddle  ;  as  the  muleteers  were  accustomed 
to  use  their  saddles  for  beds  in  the  inns.]  1  A 
“  natural  ”  child  ;  a  child  begotten  and  born 
out  of  wedlock ;  an  illegitimate  child ;  one 
born  of  an  illicit  union.  By  the  civil  and  canon 
laws,  and  by  the  laws  of  many  of  the  United 
States,  a  bastard  is  legitimated  by  the  subse¬ 
quent  intermarriage  of  the  parents.  But  by 
tne  common  law  a  child,  to  be  legitimate,  must 
at  least  be  born  after  the  lawful  marriage  of  its 
parents.  See  legitimation  ;  cf.  nullius  filius. 

2.  An  animal  of  low  breed  ;  a  mongrel.  Obs.  But>t. 

3.  Sugar  Refining,  a  An  inferior  quality  of  brown  sugar, 
obtained  from  the  sirups  that  have  already  had  several 
boilings,  b  A  mold  of  large  size,  in  which  sugar  is  drained. 

4.  A  sweet  Spanish  wine  like  muscadel  in  flavor. 

5.  A  kind  of  war  galley.  Obs. 

6.  Bot.  A  hybrid.  Rare. 

7.  A  writing  paper  of  a  particular  size.  See  paper. 
Bastard  of  Orleans  [F.  Bat  ard  d'  Orleans],  Jean,  Count  of 
Dunois  (d.  14B3),  natural  son  of  Louis,  Duke  of  Orleans. 

bas'tard,  a.  1.  Begotten  and  born  out  of  lawful  matri¬ 
mony ;  illegitimate.  See  bastard,  n.,  1. 

2.  Mongrel;  lovV-bred ;  hybrid.  Obs. 

3.  Lacking  in  genuineness;  spurious;  false;  adulterate; 

—  applied  esp.  to  things  resembling  those  that  are  genuine. 

That  bastard  self-love  which  is  so  vicious  in  itself,  and  pro¬ 
ductive  of  so  many  vices.  Burrow. 

4.  Of  an  unusual  make  or  proportion  ;  of  abnormal  shape; 
not  of  standard  size  ;  as,  a  bastard  musket ;  a  bastard  cul- 
verin  ;  bastard  type  or  screw  threads.  Obs.  or  Technical. 
bastard  acacia,  the  locust.  —  b  agrimony,  hemp  agrimony. 

—  b.  alkanet,  the  corn  gromwell.  —  b.  apple.  See  bastard  box. 

—  b.  ash,  the  red  ash.  —  b.  ashlar,  or  ashler.  Arch.  =  ashlar, 
1  b-  —  b.  asphodel,  the  bog  asphodel.  —  b.  balm,  a  European 
menthaceous  plant  (Met illismelissophyllum),  having  showy 
white  or  pink  flowers.  It  was  formerly  esteemed  as  a  diuret¬ 
ic.  —  b.  bar.  Her.  =  baton,  n.,  3.  —  b  box,  any  of  several  Aus¬ 
tralian  or  New  Caledonian  myrtaceous  trees  of  the  genera 
Eucalyptus  and  Tristania,  esp.  E.  goniocalyr,  E.  cambagei 
(called  also  bastard  apple),  and  T.  neriifolia.  They  yield 
a  strong  hard  wood,  in  many  respects  resembling  boxwood. 

—  b.  bryony,  a  West  Indian  Vine  (Cissus  sicyoides)  remotely 
resembling  bryony.  —  b  bully  tree.  -  balata,  1  —  b.  cedar, 
the  incense  cedar.  —  b.  cherry,  a  boraginaceous  shrub 
(Ehretia  tini folia)  bearing  small  black  edible  berries.— 
b.  chlnaroot,  a  prickly-stemmed  plant  (Smilar  pseudo- 
china)  native  ox  North  America,  resembling  the  true  china- 
root  ( S .  china).  —  b.  cinnamon,  the  cassia  bark.  —  b.  cress,  a 
The  field  cress,  b  The  penny  cress.  —  b.  currant,  the  Asiatic 
boraginaceous  tree  Ehretia  microphylla.  —  b.-cut.  See  tan¬ 
gent-cut.  —  b.  dittany,  a  European  mint  ( Ballota  pseudo- 
dictamnus).  —  b.  dogwood,  the  rhamnaceous  tree  Poma- 
derris  apetala,  also  called  cooper's  wood.  Australia.  —  b. 
dory.  See  boarfish.  —  b.  eigne  or  elder,  a  bastard  son  of 
parents  who  afterwards  intermarry  and  have  a  legitimate 
son,  the  latter  being  technically  called  mu  Her  puisne  or 
younger.  — b.  elm,  the  hackberry.  — b.  fallow,  grass  land 
that  is  plowed  up  as  soon  as  the  hay  crop  is  taken  off, 
and  then  worked  as  a  fallow  for  wheat.  Eng.  Dial.  Diet. 

—  b.  feverfew,  a  West  Indian  asteraceous  plant  ( Part  hen  ium 
hysterophorus)  with  small  radiate  heads  of  white  flowers. 
It  is  naturalized  as  a  weed  in  the  southern  United  States. 

—  b.  file.  See  file,  tool.  —  b.  gemsbok,  the  roan  antelope.  — 
b.  gentian,  a  North  American  gentian  ( Gentiana  acuta), 
probably  so  called  on  account  of  its  close  resemblance  to 
the  European  0.  amarella.  —  b.  gidgee,  the  myall.  —  b.  gran¬ 
ite,  gneiss.  — b.  halibut,  a  large  flounder  (Paralichthys  cali- 
J amicus)  of  the  Pacific  coast.  Its  flesh  is  inferior.  —  b. 
hare’s-ear,  an  ornamental  rubiaceous  shrub  of  the  Canary 
Islands  (Phyllis  nob/a).  —  b.  hartebeest.  See  hartebeest.  — 
b.  hellebore,  the  orchid  helleborine(£,p?p«c//V  viridi flora). — 
b.  hemp,  the  Asiatic  herb  Datisca  cannabiva,  or  the  related 
American  species  D.  glomerata.  —  b.  horehound,  the  black 
horehound.  —  b.  hyssop,  a  South  European  germander 
(  Teucriumpolium).  —  b.  indigo.  =  false  indigo.  —  b.  ipecac,  a 
The  bloodnower.  b  The  fever  root.—  b.  ironwood.  a  small  ru- 
taceous  tree  (Fagara  fagara)  of  the  southern  United  States 
and  tropical  America.  —  b.  jarrah.  =  bastard  mahogany 

a,  below.  —  b.  Jasmine,  the  matrimony  vine.  —  b  jute.  =  am- 
bary.  —  b.  locust  tree,  the  tree  Clethra  (ini folia .  Jamaica.  — 

b.  lupine,  the  lupinaster.  —  b.  mahogany  a  An  Australian 
myrtaceous  tree  (Eucalyptus  botiyoides);  also  its  timber, 
which  is  hard  and  durable,  though  inferior  to  the  other 
so-called  mahoganies  of  the  continent.  Also  called  suamp 
mahogany ,  bangalay ,  bastard  jarrah .  and  woolly  butt. 
Australia.  b  =  jarrah.  Australia,  c  A  sapindaceous  tree 
( Ratonia  apetala).  West  Indies.  —  b.  manchineel,  an  East  In¬ 
dian  poisonous  apocynaeeoustree  ( Cameraria  la/ifo/ia).— 
b.  margaret,  the  arrayado.  —  b.  myall.  See  myall.  —  b.  olive, 
any  plant  of  the  genus  Noteln  a,  esp.  N.  ligustrina.  —  b. 
parsley,  any  apiaceous  plant  of  the  genus  Caucalis.  —  b.  pel- 
litory,  the  white  tansy.  —  b.  pennyroyal,  blue-curls.  —  b. 
pimpernel.  =chaffweed.  —  b.  pine,  a  The  loblolly  pine 
Finns  txda.  b  The  slash  pine  Finns  heterophy/la.  C  The 
white  fir  Abies  concolor.  —  b.  plantain.  =  wild  plantain.  — 
b.  plover,  the  European  lapwing.  —  b.  rocket,  any  of  several 
species  of  Brassica ,  esp.  the  charlock.  —  b.  rosewood,  an 
Australian  meliaceous  tree  (Synoum  glandulosum) ;  also, 
its  valuable  hard  timber,  resembling  rosewood ;  Australian 
rosewood.  The  tree  often  yields  logs  two  feet  in  diame¬ 
ter.  —  b.  saffron,  the  safflower.  — b.  sago  palm,  the  jaggery 
palm.  —  b.  sandalwood,  a  The  false  sandalwood,  b  An 
Australian  myoporaceous  tree  (Myoporum  tenuifolium ) 


or  its  red  wood,  c  An  ulmaceous  tree  (Zelkova  cretica ) 
of  Crete.  — bastard  senna,  the  bladder  senna.  —  b.  sensitive 
plant,  a  West  Indian  fabaceous  plant  (^Eschynomene ameri¬ 
cana)  the  leaves  of  which  are  sensitive  like  those  of  Mi¬ 
mosa.  -  b.  speedwell,  a  speedwell  of  southeastern  Europe 
(  Veronica  spuria),  occasionally  cultivated  for  its  small 
blue  flowers,  borne  in  panicled  racemes.  —  b.  spruce,  the 
Douglas  spruce.  —  b.  strangles,  Veter.,  an  infectious  febrile 
disease  of  equine  animals,  usually  affecting  young  animals, 
caused  bv  Streptococcus  equi  and  accompanied  by  con¬ 
gestion  of  the  visible  mucous  membranes,  coryza,  and  the 
tendency  to  abscess  formation  in  various  parts  of  the  body, 
esp.  in  the  intermaxillary  space.  Mortality  islowrand  one 
attack  confers  subsequent  immunity.  Called  also  colt  dis¬ 
temper,  strangles,  febris  pyogenic  a.  —  b.  tamarind.  =  silk 
tree.  —  b.  teak,  a  The  palas.  b  The  kino  tree.  —  b.  title, 
Print.,  an  abbreviated  title  preceding  the  full  title  page. 
—  b.  toadflax,  a  In  England,  any  plant  of  the  santalaceous 
genus  Thesium,  the  leaves  of  whicn  resemble  those  of  toad¬ 
flax.  b  In  the  United  States,  a  related  plant  (Comandra 
umbellata)  of  similar  appearance.  —  b.  trench,  Hort.,  a 
trench  made  by  breaking  up  the  land  two  spits  deep  by 
the  spade,  the  subsoil  being  not  brought  to  the  surface.  — 
b.  trumpeter,  a  An  Australian  trumpeter  fish  (La/ris 
ciliaris).  b  In  Melbourne,  the  morwong.  —  b.  turbot,  the 
brill.  Scot.  —  b.  type,  Print.,  type  having  the  face  larger  or 
smaller  than  the  size  proper  to  the  body,  as  a  nonpareil 
face  on  a  brevier  body.  —  b.  weakfish,  a  weakfish  ( Cynoscion 
nothus ),  found  on  the  southern  Atlantic  and  Gulf  coasts  of 
the  United  States.  — b.  wing,  Zoo!.,  a  small  jointed  process 
of  a  bird’s  w'ing,  bearing  a  few'  short  quills ;  the  alula.  It 
corresponds  to  the  thumb.  —  b.  wormwood,  the  ragweed.  — 
b.  yellowlegs,  the  stilt  sandpiper.  Mass.  &  Long  Island. 
bas  tard-i  za'tion  (b5s'tdr-dT-za'8h#n  ;  -dl-za'-),  n.  Act 
or  process  of  bastardizing. 

bas'tard-ize  (bSs'tdr-diz),  v.  t.;  bas'tard-ized  (-tar-dlzd); 
bas^ard-iz^ng  (-diz/Tng).  To  make  or  prove  to  be  a  bas¬ 
tard  ;  to  stigmatize  as  a  bastard;  to  declare  or  decide 
legally  to  be  illegitimate  ;  hence,  to  debase, 
bas'tard-ize,  v.  i.  1.  To  be  born  as  a  bastard.  Obs.  Shak. 

2.  To  degenerate  ;  to  deteriorate.  Rare. 
bas'tard  ly,  a.  Bastardlike  ;  baseborn  ;  unauthorized  or 
spurious;  corrupt.  Obs. — adv.  In  the  manner  of  a  bas¬ 
tard;  spuriously.  Obs.  Shak.  Donne.—  bas'tard-li-ness,  n. 
bas'tar  dy  (b5s't«r-dT),  n.  [OF.  bastardie .]  1.  State  or 
quality  of  being  a  bastard  ;  illegitimacy. 

In  our  English  Inw  bastardy  cannot  be  called  a  Btatus  or  con¬ 
dition.  The  bastard  cannot  inherit  Irom  his  parents  or  from  any 
one  else,  but  this  seems  to  be  the  only  temporal  consequence  of 
his  illegitimate  birth.  Pollock  !f  Mait. 

2.  The  procreation  of  a  bastard  child.  Wharton. 

bast  cell.  Bot.  One  of  the  long  and  tough  flexible  cells  of 

which  bast  is  composed. 

baste  (bast),  v.t.;  BAST'ED(bas't5d;  -tTd) ;  bast'ing  (-ting). 
[Cf.  Icel.  beysta  to  strike,  powder  ;  Sw.  basa  to  beat  with 
a  rod.]  1.  To  beat ;  cudgel ;  thrash.  Also  fig. 

One  man  was  basted  by  the  keeper  for  carrying  some  people 
over  on  his  back  through  the  waters.  "  J’ejjys. 

2  [Of  uncertain  origin.]  Cookery.  To  moisten  (roasting 
meat,  etc.)  with  melted  butter,  fat,  or  other  liquid  to  pre¬ 
vent  burning  and  to  add  flavor. 

3.  Candle  Making.  To  pour  melted  w  ax  over  (the  wicks). 

4.  [Cf.  Dial.  E.  buist,  in  same  sense.]  To  mark  with  tar, 
as  sheep.  Dial.  Eng. 

baste,  v.  t.  [ME.  hasten,  OF.  bastir ,  F.  batir,  prob.  fr. 
OHG.  bestan  to  sew,  MHG.  beslen  to  bind,  fr.  bast  bast.  See 
bast.]  To  sew  loosely,  or  tack  with  long  stitches,  esp.  to 
hold  the  work  temporarily  in  position, 
bas'tel  house  (b2s'tel).  [See  bastile.]  A  fortified  house, 
usually  with  its  lowest  floor  vaulted,  as  on  the  English  and 
Scottish  borders. 

bas  tile'  )  (bas-tel' ;  bas'tTl ;  277),  n.  [F.  bastille  fortress, 
bas-tille'  )  OF.  bastir  to  build,  F.  batir.]  1.  Feud.  Fort. 

A  tower  or  elevated  work,  used  for  the  defense  of  a  forti¬ 
fied  place  ;  a  small  fortress. 

2.  In  siege  operations  :  a  A  movable  tower  or  shelter  for 
besiegers,  b  One  of  a  series  of  intrenched  huts. 

3.  [cap.]  A  castle  or  fortress  in  Paris,  built  in  the  14th 
centurv,  and  used  as  a  prison,  esp.  for  political  offenders. 
Its  bad  repute  as  an  instrument  of  despotism  excited  the 
hatred  of  the  populace,  who  stormed  it,  July  14,  1789,  and 
demolished  it.  In  this  sense  spelt  Bastille, 

4.  A  prison,  esp.  one  despotically  used, 
bas-tile'  I  v.  t.  1.  To  fortify  with  a  bastile.  Obs. 
bas  tille'  I  2  To  confine  in  or  as  if  in  a  bastile. 

bas  ti-na'do  (bSs'tT-na'do),  n. ;  pi.  -does  (  doz).  [Sp.  bas- 
tonada  (cf.  F.  bastonnade ),  fr.  baston  (cf.  F.  baton)  a  stick 
or  staff.  See  baston.]  1.  A  blow  with  a  stick  or  cudgel. 

2.  A  sound  beating  with  a  stick  or  cudgel ;  specif.,  a  form 
of  punishment  among  the  Turks,  Chinese,  and  others,  con¬ 
sisting  in  beating  an  offender  on  the  soles  of  his  feet. 

3.  A  stick  ;  cudgel. 

bas'ti  na'do,/'.  t. ;  bas'ti-na'doed  (-dod) ;  bas'ti-na'do-ing. 
To  beat  with  a  stick  or  cudgel,  esp. 
on  the  soles  of  the  feet, 
bast'ing  (bas'tTng),  n.  1.  Action  of. 
one  who  bastes,  or  stitches  loosely  ; 
also,  the  thread  so  used  ;  tacking. 

2.  Something  basted  on.  Obs. 
bast'ing.  n.  Action  of  one  who  bastes 
meat  or  candles ;  also,  the  liquid  used, 
bas'tion  (bSs'chiin),  n.  [F.  bastion, 
fr.  It.  bastione ,  fr.  LL.  bastire  to  build 
(cf.  F.  batir,  It.  bastire ),  perh.  from 
the  idea  of  support  for  a  weight,  and  ac^<?afientft  Arn'le^j 
akin  to  Gr.  paora^iv  to  lift,  carry,  RampsTe  Banquette; 
and  to  E.  baston ,  baton.]  Fort.  A  /  Face.  Extending 
work  projecting  outward  from  the  from  the  Flanks  6  5 
main  inclosure  of  a  fortification,  con-  are  the  Curtains. 


bas'8a-risk(bas,'d-rT8k),«  An 
animal  of  the  genus  Bassanscus; 
esp.,  the  cacomixle. 

Bas'sas  (ba'siiz),  n.  pi.  A  Li¬ 
berian  Negro  tribe, 
bassat.  BASHAW, 
bassatour  ^  ambassador. 
bass  deafness  (bas).  Inability  to 
distinguish  low  musical  notes, 
basse.  +  base,  bass. 

||  basse'-cour'  (biis'kdor'),  n  ; 
id.  basses-cours  (b^koor'). 
IF]  =  BASE-COURT,  1. 
bassecourt.  *i*  base-court. 
bassel.  +  basil. 

I|  basset-lice'  or  -lisse'  (bas  ¬ 
ics'),  a.  [F.,  lit.,  low  warp.] 
Characterized  by  a  horizontal 
position  of  the  warp  ;  —  said  of 
a  manner  of  weaving  tapestry 


or  the  loom  or  tapestry.  Opposed 
to  haute-lice  or  -lissr,  which  is 
applied  to  a  manner  of  weaving 
in  which  the  warp  is  vertical,  or 
to  the  loom  or  tapestry, 
bass'er,  n.  One  who  basses,  or 
kisses.  Obi. 

bass'eB  (b&s'Pz;  -fz ),n.,pl.  of 
BA'is,  a  cushion.  [at  basset. I 
bas'set.?’  t.  To  play  (a  stake)| 
basset  hound.  =  4th  basset. 
bas-set'to  (bd-s£t'5;  It.  bas- 
6et't0),  ;i  ;  pi.  E.  -tos  (-5z),  It. 
-TJ  ( -te).  [It.,  adj somewhat 
low  ;  n.,  counter  tenor.)  Music. 
A  small  bass  viol,  now  obsolete. 
II  bas'si.  ip,  ;>/.  of  basso. 
Bas'si-a  (bds'T-d),  n.  [NL., 
after  Ferdinando  Bassi,  Italian 
botanist.)  JioK  a  A  genus  of 


European  chenopodiaceous 
herbs,  b  Syn.of  Illipe,  1. 
Bassia  oil.  See  oil,  Table  1. 
bass'ie  (b&s'T),  n.  A  large 
wooden  dish  for  meal.  Scot. 
bassie  -f  bashaw. 
bassin  +  basin. 
bas'si  net  Var.  of  basinet. 

||  bas'si-ri-lie'vi  ( baR'se-rP-lyP'- 

Ve),  ?».,  pt.  Of  BASSO-KILIEVO. 

bass'ist  (bas'Yst),  n.  Music. 
One  who  sing*  bass  or  plays  a 
bass  instrument.  Rare. 
bass'neBs  (bas'nfs),  n.  See 

-ness;  bass,  a. 

baS80.  +  BASHAW'. 

bass'oek. n.  [See  bass  a  cush¬ 
ion.)  A  hassock, 
basson  *)•  basin. 

||  bas  son'  quinte'  (bii/s6N' 


ktlNt')  ;  pi.  BASSONS  QUINTES. 
IF.l  A  small  bassoon,  a  fifth 
hignerthan  theordinary  bassoon 
bas  soon'ist.  /?.  See  -ist. 

||  bas  so-ri-lie'vo.  =  basso-rk- 
LIEVO  [don  a.  1 

bass  pommer  (  has) .  =  bomba k- | 
bass  -re-lief'(bas'rS-lef').  Var. 
of  bas-relikf. 

bast.  +  baste.  [fish.! 

bast,  incorrect  var.  of  bass,  a  | 
bast.  n.  [See  bastard.]  Bas¬ 
tardy.  Obit.  —  a.  Bastnra.  Obs. 
II  bas'ta  (biis'tii),  interj.  [It.] 
Enough;  stop. 

bas'ta  (b&s'td),  n.  [Cf.  Sp. 
bnsto  ace  of  clubs.)  The  queen 
of  spades  in  solo. 

Bas'taard  (bas'tard),  n.  [D. 
See  bastard.]  =  Gkiqua. 


Bas'ta-1  ( bns't£t-I).  Bib. 
bastalyie.  bastile. 
bastannado.  +  bastinado. 
bas'tant,  a.  IF.  bast  ant.,  p.  pr. 
of  baster  to  suffice,  It.  bastare.' 
Sufficient  ;  able.  Obs.  [  Obs. 
bas'tard.  v.  t.  To  bastardize. , 
bas'tard-ice,  -ise.  //.  [F.  b&tar- 
dise,  formerly  spelt  bastardise.' 
Bastardy.  Obs.  [tardy.  I 

bas'tard-ism  (-Yz*m),  n.  Bas- 
bas'tard-li-ness,  /?.  See  -ness. 
baste  (bast),  n.  Card  Playing. 
=  beast,  (». 
bas'tel.  +  bastile. 
bast'en,  a.  [AS.  bsesten.]  Made 
of  bast.  [bastes.  | 

bast'er  (bas't?r),  n.  One  that  | 
bas  ter'na  ( bSs-tflr'nd),  n.  [L.l 
A  kind  of  litter  for  women,  usen 


in  the  time  of  the  Roman  em¬ 
perors.  It  was  borne  by  mules, 
bast  fiber  or  fibre.  See  BAST,  2. 
bas-tide'  (bds-ted'  ;  bds'tld), 
n.  [OF.,  fr.  Pr.  bastida.  See 
bastion.]  1.  A  small  fort  or  a 
fortified  house  or  tower.  Obs. 

2.  A  small  country  house  in  the 
south  of  France.  [house. 

bastille  house.  =  bastelI 
bas-til'lion  (bfts-tfl'yun),  n 
[OF.  hasti/Ion.]  Dim.  of  bas 
tile.  1.  Obs.  or  Hist. 
bas'ti  ment  (bfis'tY-m^nt  ).  bas 
ti-men'to  (-mfcn'tC),  n.  [Sp 
bastimento  provisions,  ship,, 
building.]  Obs.  a  Military  sup- 

tlies.  b  A  building,  c  A  ship. 

as  ti-nade'  (b  fi  s't  f-n  a  d') 
Var.  of  bastinado. 


ale,  senate,  cSre,  iim,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofa ;  eve,  Svent,  find,  recent,  maker ;  ice,  ill ;  old,  obey,  orb,  5dd,  sSft,  connect ;  use,  unite,  firn,  up,  circus,  menu ; 

A  Foreign  Word,  f  Obsolete  Variant  of.  +  combined  with.  =  equals. 


BASTION 
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BATHOLITIC 


sisting  of  two  faces  meeting  in  a  salient  angle,  usually  acute, 
commanding  the  foreground  and  outworks,  and  two  flanks, 
each  able  to  defend  by  a  Hanking  fire  the  face  of  the  adja¬ 
cent  bastion  and  the  adjacent  curtain,  or  wall  which  joins 
the  flank  of  one  bastion  with  the  adjacent  flank  of  another. 
The  distance  between  the  flanks  of  a  bastion  is  called  the 
gorge.  See  ravelin. 

bas'tloned  (bSs'chiind),  a.  Having  a  bastion  or  bastions, 
bastioned  front,  Fort.,  two  half  bastions  and  the  connecting 
curtain. 

A  F 


ABCDEF  Bastioned  Front;  AF  Exterior  Side;  JIG  Interior 
Side  ;  A/i,  EF  Faces  ;  BC,  ED  Flanks  ;  CD  Curtain  ;  HA  BC 
Semibastion  ;  AD,  CF  Lines  of  Defense  ;  A,  F  Salient  Angles  ; 
B ,  E  Shoulder  Angles;  C,  D  Curtain  Ancles;  AFC,  FAD 
Diminished  Angles  ;  A  Dll,  FCB  Angles  of  Defense  ;  CH,  DO 
Demigorges  ;  AH,  FG  Capitals. 

bast'nd  site  (bSst'ng-sit),  n.  [From  Basinas,  Sweden,  lo¬ 
cality  of  the  first  described  specimens.]  Min.  A  fluocar- 
bonate  of  the  cerium  metals,  wax-yellow  to  reddish  brown, 
bas'to  (b&s'to),  n.  [Sp.]  The  ace  of  clubs  in  quadrille 
and  omber.  Pope. 

bas'ton  (bas'tim),  n.  [OF.  baston ,  F.  baton,  LL.  basto.  See 
bastion  ;  cf.  BATON,  batten,  a  stick.]  1.  A  staff,  cudgel, 
or  bat.  Obs.  “  To  fight  with  blunt  bostons."  Holland. 

2.  A  stanza  or  stave.  Obs. 

3.  Her.  =  baton,  3. 

4.  Old  Laic.  An  officer  of  the  warden  of  the  Fleet  who 
formerly  attended  upon  the  king’s  court,  bearing  a  red 
staff,  to  take  into  custody  persons  committed  by  the  court, 
and  who  also  attended  prisoners  allowed  to  go  at  large. 

6.  Arch.  A  convex  round  molding  ;  a  torus, 
bast'ose  (bas'tos),  n.  [ bast  -f-  -o.se.]  A  combination  of 
cellulose  and  lignin  occurring  in  some  vegetable  fibers. 

Ba  SU'tO  (bri-soo'to),  n.  ;  pi.  -tos  (-toz).  One  of  a  warlike 
South  African  people  of  the  Bantu  stock,  divided  into  many 
tribes,  subject  to  the  English.  Formerly  cannibals,  they 
are  now  partly  Christianized.  See  Bantu. 
bat  (b5t),  n.  [ME.  batte,  botte,  AS.  bait ;  peril,  fr.  Celtic; 
cf.  Ir.  bat,  bata ,  stick,  staff  ;  but  cf.  also  F.  batte  a  beater 
(thing),  wooden  sword,  battre  to  beat.]  1.  A  stout,  solid 
stick ;  a  club;  specif.,  a  piece  of  wood  with  one  end  thicker 
or  broader  than  the  other,  used  in  baseball,  cricket,  etc. 

2.  In  badminton  and  similar  games,  a  racket. 

3.  In  cricket,  baseball,  etc.,  a  batsman  ;  bitter. 

4.  A  lump,  piece,  mass,  or  wad,  as  of  moist  clay ;  —  still 
used  in  ceramics.  “  A  bat  of  earth.”  Langland.  Specif.: 
a  Part  of  a  brick  with  one  whole  end.  b  A  kind  of  sun- 
dried  brick,  c  Mining.  Shale  or  bituminous  shale,  d  Cot¬ 
ton  lap  prepared  for  carding  ;  cotton  in  this  form,  or  a 
sheet  of  it,  used  for  filling  quilts  or  comfortables;  batting. 
6  Hat  Making.  A  loosely  matted  mass  of  material,  as  fur, 
from  which  one  half  (from  top  to  bottom)  of  the  body  is 
made.  Also  written  batt. 

6.  A  stroke  ;  a  sharp  blow.  Colloq.  or  Slang. 

6.  A  stroke  of  work.  Scot,  ct*  Dial.  Eng. 

7-  Rate  of  motion  ;  speed.  Colloq.  “  A  vast  host  of  fowl 
.  .  .  making  at  full  bat  for  the  North  Sea.”  Pall  Mall  Mag. 

8-  A  spree.  Slang,  U.  S. 

9.  Manner;  rate  ;  condition.  Scot.  <Sc  Dial.  Eng. 

10.  Ceramics.  A  plate  of  gelatin,  used  in  printing  on  pot¬ 
tery  or  porcelain,  over  the  glaze. 

bat,  v.  t.  ;  bat'ted  (bSt'Sd  ;  -Id  ;  7) ;  bat'ting.  To  strike  or 
hit  with  or  as  with  a  bat ;  to  cudgel  ;  beat.  Holland. 
bat,  v.  i.  To  use,  or  hit  a  ball  with,  a  bat,  as  in  baseball, 
bat,  n.  [Corrupt, 
fr.  ME.  back, 
backe,  balke ;  cf. 

Dan.  dten-bakke 
{often  evening), 

Sw.  natt  -backa 
(natt  night),  Icel. 

ledr-blaka  ( letSr  .  ... 

leather),  Icel.  American  Red  Bat  ( Lasiurus  borealis). 

blaka  to  flutter.]  Any  one  of  the  numerous  flying  mam¬ 
mals  constituting  the  order  Chiroptera.  The  bats  are  the 
only  mammals  capable  of  true  flight.  Their  fore  limbs  are 
modified  to  form  wings,  having  the  metacarpals  and  finger 


Skeleton  of  a  Bat(  Vespertilio  murinus).  a  Scapula  ;  b  Clavicle  ; 
c  Humerus  ;  it  Radius  ;  e  Carpal  Bones  :  1,  Thumb  ;  2,  3,  4,  5, 
Second  to  fifth  Metacarpals  ;  *s  Sternum  :  p  Pelvis  ;  i  Calcar. 


bones  (except  those  of  the  thumb)  greatly  elongated. 
These  support,  like  the  ribs  of  an  umbrella,  a  cutaneous 
membrane,  which  also  extends  a  little  in  front  of  the  arm 
and  embraces  the  hind  limbs  except  the  feet,  and  some¬ 
times  the  whole  length  of  the  tail.  The  thumb  and  toes 
have  claws  by  which  the  animal  suspends  itself  (often  head 
downward)  when  at  rest.  Bats  are  nocturnal  in  habit,  and 
are  among  the  most  perfectly  aerial  of  all  animals,  loco¬ 
motion  other  than  by  flight  being  comparatively  difficult 
for  them.  They  are  most  abundant  and  attain  the  largest 
size  in  warm  countries.  In  colder  regions  they  hibernate. 
Some  are  frugivorous,  as  the  flying  foxes  (which  see) ;  the 
majority  are  insectivorous ;  a  few  suck  the  blood  of  other 
mammals.  The  ancestry  of  the  bats  is  unknown  ;  the  ear¬ 
liest  remains  are  found  in  the  Eocene.  See  Chiroptera, 
also  vampire,  Illust. 

bat,  bat  (bfit ;  bii ;  bat ;  bo),  n.  [F.  bat  a  pack  saddle.  Cf. 
bastard.]  A  packsaddle  ;  —  used  only  in  combination. 
See  bathorse,  1st  batman,  bat-mule. 

II  ba  tar  deau' (bAtar'do'),  n.  [F.]  1.  A  cofferdam. 

2.  Fort.  A  sharp-topped  wall  built  across  the  ditch  of  a  for¬ 
tification,  with  a  sluice  gate  to  regulate  the  height  of  water, 
ba-ta'tas  (bd-ta'tSs),  n.  [NL.  See  potato.]  a  The  sweet 
potato,  b  [cap. 2  Hot.  A  genus  of  con volvulaceous  herbs, 
natives  chiefly  of  tropical  America,  having  flowers  with 
a  bell-shaped  corolla  and  a  4-celled  ovary  with  bilobed 
stigma.  B.  batatas  is  the  sweet  potato. 

Ba  ta'vi  an  (-vT-dn),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Batavi  or 
Batavia,  or  Holland.  —  Batavian  Republic,  the  name  given 
to  Holland  by  the  French  after  its  conquest  in  179o. 

Ba  ta'vi  an.  n.  A  native  of  Batavia  ;  a  Dutchman, 
bat  bolt-  A  bolt  barbed  or  jagged  at  its  butt  or  tang  to 
make  it  hold  the  more  firmly, 
batch  (bitch),  n.  [ME.  bache,  bacche,  fr.  AS.  bacan  to 
bake  ;  cf.  G.  geback.  See  bake,  v.  /.]  1.  The  quantity  of 

bread  baked  at  one  time ;  a  baking. 

2.  A  quantity  of  material  destined  for  one  operation,  as  of 
flour  or  dough  for  a  baking  or  corn  for  a  grinding. 

3.  A  quantity  of  anything  produced  at  one  operation  ;  a 
group  or  collection  of  persons  or  tilings  of  the  same  kind, 
or  taken  at  a  time  ;  sort ;  lot ;  as,  a  batch  of  letters. 

4  The  mixture  of  raw  materials  which  by  fusion  is  con¬ 
verted  into  glass. 

batch,  v.  t.  To  bring  together  into  batches  ;  to  mass  ; 
specif.  :  a  Cloth  Dyeing.  To  wind  (cloth)  on  a  roller 
(called  the  batch  roll)  after  dipping  in  the  dye.  b  Jute 
Manuf.  To  soften,  originally  by  laying  in  batches  and  im¬ 
pregnating  with  oil  and  water,  now  by  passing  through 
corrugated  rollers  with  the  application  of  oil  and  water, 
bate,  v.  i.  [Shortened  fr.  debate  or  fr.  OF.  batre  to  beat, 
F.  battre .]  To  contend  ;  to  make  strife  ;  —  with  on.  Obs. 
bate  (bat),  v.  t. ;  bat'ed  (bat'Sd  ;  -Td ;  7) ;  bat'ing  (bat'Tng). 
[From  abate.]  1.  To  beat  down,  back,  or  away  ;  to  put 
an  end  to  or  remove.  Obs.,  except  in  some  fig.  senses. 

About  autumn  bate  the  earth  from  about  the  roots  of  olives, 
and  lay  them  bare.  Holland. 

2.  To  lessen  byretrenching,  deducting,  or  reducing;  to 
diminish  ;  abate  ;  hence,  to  lower,  mitigate,  moderate,  etc. 

He  must  either  bate  the  laborer’s  wages,  or  not  employ  or  not 
pay  him.  Locke. 

3  To  allow  by  way  of  abatement  or  deduction. 

To  whom  he  bates  nothing  of  what  he  stood  upon  with  the  par¬ 
liament.  South. 

4.  To  deprive  ;  —  with  of.  Obs.  or  B. 

6.  To  leave  out ;  to  except.  Obs. 

Bate  me  the  king,  and,  be  he  flesh  and  blood. 

He  lies  that  says  it.  Beau,  tf  FI. 

to  bate  an  ace,  to  make  the  least  abatement.  Obs. 
bate,  v.  i.  1.  To  remit  or  retrench  a  part ;  —  with  of. 

Abate  thy  speed,  and  I  will  bated  mine.  Dry  den. 
2  To  waste  away ;  fall  off,  as  in  quantity  or  yield  ;  fail. 
Obs.  or  Dial.  Shak. 

Milking  cows  .  .  .  soon  “  bate  ” —  i.  e.,  give  lees  milk. 

C.  S.  Dept.  A  (/He.  Bull. 
bate,  n.  [Cf.  Sw.  beta  maceration,  soaking,  G.  beize,  and  E. 
bait  to  set  dogs  on.]  A  solution,  usually  consisting  of  the 
dung  of  certain  animals  dissolved  in  water,  used  by  tanners 
after  liming,  to  remove  the  lime  and  soften  the  hides, 
bate,  v.  t.  Leather  Manuf.  To  steep  in  bate,  as  hides, 
bate,  v.  i.  [F.  battre  de  Paife  or  des  ailes.  See  batter,  v.  f.] 
Falconry.  To  beat  the  wings  with  impatience,  or  spring 
up  in  a  flutter  ;  to  bait ;  —  said  of  the  falcon,  hawk,  etc. 
ba  teau'  (ba-to'),  n.  ;  pi.  bateaux  (ba-t6z').  [F.  bateau, 
LL.  batellus,  fr.  battus ,  batus ,  boat,  which  agrees  with  AS. 
bat  boat.  See  boat,  n.]  A  boat ;  esp.,  a  flat-bottomed  boat, 
tapering  toward  the  ends.  Chiefly  Canada  dr  Louisiana. 
bateau  bridge.  A  floating  bridge  supported  by  bateaux, 
bat'ed  (bat'8d  ;  -Td),p.  a.  [See  bate  to  .abate.]  Reduced  ; 

restrained  ;  as,  to  speak  with  bated  breath.  Macaulay. 
bate'ment  (-ment),  n.  [For  abatement.]  Abatement; 
diminution.  Obs.  or  R.  Moron. 

batement  light  Arch.  A  window  or  one  division  of  a  win¬ 
dow  having  vertical  sides,  but  with  the  sill  curved  or  in¬ 
clined,  as  where  it  follows  the 
rake  of  a  staircase,  or  fits  the 
arched  head  of  a 
light  below', 
bat'fish'  (b5t'-r 
fish'),  n.  [From* 
bat,  the  animal.] 

Any  of  several 
fishes:  a  The  peculiar  flattened 
pediculate  fishes  constituting 
the  family  Ogcocephalidfe,syn. 

Malthidne,  as  Ogcocephalusves- 


pertilio,  common  in  the  West  Indies,  b  The  flying  gurnard 

of  the  Atlantic  (Cephalacanthus  spinarella).  c  A  Califor¬ 
nian  sting  ray  ( Myliobatis  calif omicus).  d  In  Australia, 
Monodactylus  argenteus,  a  deep-bodied  fish  with  large  fins, 
bat'fowl'  (bat'foul'),  v.  i.  [From  bat  a  stick.]  To  capture 
birds  by  night  by  holding  a  torch  or  other  light  and  beat¬ 
ing  their  roosts,  when  the  dazed  birds  fly  to  the  light  and 
are  easily  caught.  —  bat'fowl  er,  n.  —  bat'fowling,  n. 

He  taught  them  to  throw  flies  and  bait  crawfish  nets,  to  bat- 
fowl ,  and  ferret  for  rabbits.  7.  Hughes . 

bath  (bSth),  n.  [Heb.]  An  ancient  Hebrew  liquid  meas¬ 
ure  equal  to  one  tenth  of  the  kor,  and  corresponding  to  the 
epliah  of  dry  measure.  See  measure. 
bath  (bath),  n.  ;  pi.  baths  (bafcfez).  [AS.  b&S ;  akin  to  OS. 

6  Icel.  ba$,  Sw.,  Dan.,  D.,  &  G.  bad,  G.  bahen  to  foment.] 

1.  Act  of  subjecting  the  body,  or  part  of  the  body,  for  pur¬ 
poses  of  cleanliness,  comfort,  health,  etc.,  to  water,  vapor, 
hot  air,  mud,  or  the  like  ;  as,  a  cold  or  a  hot  bath  ;  a  medi¬ 
cated  bath  ;  a  steam  bath;  a  hip  bath. 

2.  State  of  being  covered  with  a  fluid,  as  sweat.  Shak . 

3.  Water  or  other  liquid  or  medium  for  bathing. 

4.  A  receptacle  or  place  w  here  persons  may  immerse  or  wash 
their  bodies  in  w'ater,  etc. ;  an  arrangement  for  bathing. 

5.  A  building  containing  an  apartment  or  a  series  of  apart¬ 
ments  arranged  for  bathing  ;  esp .,  pi.,  the  elaborate  public 
establishments  of  antiquity,  comprising  also,  at  their  best, 
conveniences  for  athletic  sports,  halls,  porticoes,  and  libra¬ 
ries  for  rhetorical  and  literary  exercises,  and  serving  most 
of  the  purposes  of  a  modern  club ;  as,  the  Baths  of  Titus, 
Caracalla,  and  Diocletian,  at  Rome. 

6.  Chem.,  etc.  A  medium,  as  water,  air,  sand,  or  oil,  for 
regulating  the  temperature  of  anything 
placed  in  or  upon  it;  also,  the  vessel  con¬ 
taining  such  medium.  The  air  bath  is 
commonly  a  small  oven  heated  from  be¬ 
low,  and  the  w’ater  bath  a  copper  or  iron 
vessel  having  for  a  top  a  series  of  con¬ 
centric  rings,  to  adapt  it 
to  the  various  sizes  of 
evaporating  dishes. 

7  Any  liquid  in  which 
objects  are  immersed  so 
that  it  may  act  upon 
them  ;  also,  the  recepta¬ 
cle  holding  the  liquid. 

bath,  v.  t.  To  put  into  a 
bath. 

Bath  (bath),  n.  1.  A  city 


A  Water  Batli ; 
B  Evaporating 
Dish. 


Batfish  (Ogcocepha- 
l us  x'espertilio).  (£) 


Air  Bath  with 
Thermometer. 

in  the  w  est  of  England,  resorted  to  for  its  hot  springs. 

2.  Her.  Short  for  Bath  King-of-Arms.  See  king-of-arms. 
Bath  brick,  a  preparation  of  calcareous  or  siliceous  earth, 
in  the  form  of  a  brick,  used  for  cleaning  knives,  polished 
metal,  etc. ;  —  originally  made  near  Bath.  —  B.  chair,  a  kind 
of  chair  on  wheels,  as  used  by  invalids  at  Bath.  —  B.  coating, 
a  light  cloth  with  a  long  nap,  used  for  petticoats,  babies* 
blankets,  etc.  Eng.  —  B.  coup.  Whist.  The  refusal,  by  a 
player  holding  the  ace,  knave,  and  others  of  a  suit,  to  win 
the  king  led  by  an  adversary.  —  B.  Guide,  a  piece  of  society 
verse,  popular  in  the  18th  century,  and  sometimes  taken  as 
typical  of  such  verse.  —  B.  metal,  any  one  of  several  varie¬ 
ties  of  brass.  —  B.  note,  a  folded  writing  paper,  84  by  14 
inches.  —  B.  stone,  a  species  of  limestone  (oolite)  found  near 
Bath,  used  for  building. 

bathe  (bath),  v.  t.  ;  bathed  (bafcfed) ;  bath'ing  (bafch'Tng). 
[ME.  baSien,  AS.  baSian  (akin  to  Icel.  ba<5a),  bte&  bath.  See 
2d  bath  ;  cf.  bask.]  1.  To  wash  by  immersion,  as  in  a 
bath ;  to  immerse  (one’s  self)  in  water  for  hygienic  pur¬ 
poses  or  for  pleasure  ;  to  subject  to  a  bath. 

Chancing  to  bathe  himself  in  the  River  Cydnus.  South. 

2.  To  lave  ;  to  wet.  “  The  lake  which  bathed  the  foot  of 

the  Alban  mountain.”  T.  Arnold. 

3.  To  moisten  or  suffuse  with  a  liquid. 

And  let  us  bathe  our  hands  in  Csesar’s  blood.  Shak. 

4.  To  apply  water  or  some  liquid  medicament  to;  as,  to  bathe 
the  eye  with  warm  water,  or  the  forehead  w  ith  camphor. 
5-  To  surround,  or  envelop,  as  water  surrounds  a  person 
immersed.  “The  rosy  shadows  bathe  me.”  Tennyson. 

bathe  (bath),  v.  i.  1.  To  bathe  one’s  self  ;  to  take  a  bath 
or  baths.  “  They  bathe  in  summer.”  Waller. 

2.  To  immerse  or  cover  one’s  self  as  if  in  a  bath.  “  To 

bathe  in  fiery  floods.”  Shak. 

3.  To  bask  in  the  sun.  Obs.  Chaucer. 

bathe,  n.  The  immersion  of  the  body  in  water,  etc.  ;  as,  to 

take  one’s  usual  bathe.  Edin.  Rev. 

bath'er  (bafcb'er),  n.  1.  One  who  bathes. 

2.  An  attendant  at  a  bath.  Obs. 
ba  thet'ic  (bd-tliSt'Tk),  a.  Having,  or  characterized  by, 
bathos. 

bath'house'  (bath'hous'),  n.  1.  A  house  equipped  and 
used  for  the  purpose  of  bathing. 

2.  A  small  house,  near  a  bathing  place,  where  a  bather  un¬ 
dresses  and  dressee. 

bath'ic  (bSth'Tk),  a.  [Gr.  0a0J?  deep.]  Of  or  pertaining 
to  depth,  esp.  the  depths  of  the  sea. 
bath'ing  (bafch'Tng),  p.  pr.  <t*  vb.  n.  of  bathe,  v. 
bathing  machine,  a  small  bathhouse  on  wheels,  to  be  driven 
into  the  water,  for  the  convenience  of  bathers,  who  un¬ 
dress,  bathe,  and  dress  in  it. 

bath'o-lite  (b5th'o-lit)  )  n.  [Gr.  /3a0os  depth  -f-  -Hie, 
bath'O-lith  (b5th'o-lTth)  )  -lith.~\  Geol.  A  great  mass  of 
intruded  igneous  rock,  which  stopped  in  its  rise  a  consid¬ 
erable  distance  below  the  surface.  —  bath  o-lit'ic  (-ITt'Tk), 
lith'ic  (-ITth'Tk),  a. 


baBtion.  *t*  baston. 
bas'tion  a  ry  (bfis'chun-lt-rY).  a. 
Fort.  Pertaining  to,  or  in  the 
form  of,  a  bastion  or  bastions, 
bas'tion-et,  n.  [bastion  4-  -cf.] 
A  small  bastion  flanking  a  ditch, 
bas'tite  (bhs'tTt),  n.  [From 
Baste,  in  the  Harz  Mts.,  its  local¬ 
ity.]  Min.  =  SCHILLER  spar. 
bas'tle  house.  Modern  var.  of 
BASTEL  HOUSE, 
bast^na'do.  +  bastinado. 
bastonet,  n.  [OF.  baslanet  a 
little  stick.]  A  kind  of  bit  for  a 
horse.  Obs. 

bast  palm.  The  piassaba. 

bast  parenchyma.  Bot.  — 

PHLOEM  PARENCHYMA. 

bast  tree.  =  basswood  a. 
bas'tun.  +  barton. 
bast  vessel.  Bot.  A  sieve  tube, 
basulard.  +  baselard. 

Da'syle  ( ba'sTl  ;  b&s'f  l),  n.  [Gr. 
j9d<xrs  base  -1-  vAq  wood.  See 


-yl.1  Chem.  A  positive  or  non- 
aeia  constituent  of  a  compound, 
either  elementary,  or,  if  com¬ 
pound,  performing  the  func¬ 
tions  of  an  element.  Obs. 
ba'syl  ous  (-Y-las),  a.  Pertain¬ 
ing  to,  or  having  the  nature  of, 
a  b  a  s  y  1  e  ;  electropositive  ; 
basic; — opposed  to  chlorous.  ( lbs. 
bat.  -f  bate,  batz.  (See  coin. I 
bat  (bat),  n.  [Siamese.]  A  ti cal .  | 
bat  (bftt),  n.  1.  A  heavy  laced 
boot  with  hobnaih.  Dial.  Eng. 
2.  An  old  boot.  Slang,  Fug. 
bat,  v.  t.  tf  i.  [Cf.  bate.)  1.  To 
bate  or  flutter,  as  a  hawk.  Obs. 
or  Dial.  Eng.  [Dial.  F.ng.\ 

2.  To  wink.  Local ,  U.  S.,  3rl 
bat.  Abbr.  Battalion. 

II  ba'ta  (ba'ta),  n.  [Tag.]  A 
child  ;  a  boy  or  girl  ;  also,  a 
servant.  Phil.  /. 
bat'a  ble  (bat'd-b’l),  a.  Short 
for  debatable  ;  —  chiefly  in 


batable  (for  debatable)  ground. 

batable.  +  battable,  fertile. 

||  ba'tad  (ba'tiid),  w.  [Yisayan.] 
Sorghum.  Phil.  I. 
bataile,  batallle.  f  battle. 
batailled,  </.  Embattled.  Obs. 
batallous.  +  battailous. 
bata  ia.  battalia. 

Ba-tan'  (ha-tan'),  n.  One  of 
the  inhabitants  of  the  Batanes 
Islands;  also,  their  dialect.  See 
Malayo-Polynesian. 
batand,  a.  [OF.  batant,  p.  pr. 
of  batre  to  beat,  F.  battre.]  Has¬ 
tening  :  eager.  Ohs. 
ba-ta'ra  (bd-tii'rd),  n.  Any  of 
several  bush  shrikes.  South  Am. 
ba  ta'ta(ba-tii'td;  bd-ta'ta>,  //. 
[See  pot  ato.]  The  sweet  potato, 
bata- til 'la  ( biPta-tel'yri),  n. 
fSp.,  dim.  of  batata.]  In  the 
West  Tndies,  any  of  numerous 
species  of  Ipomcea. 
bataunt.  batand. 


Ba-ta'vi  (bd-ta'vl),  n.  pi.  [L.] 

See  I  •'TV. boner.  [of  bache. I 

batch  (bach  ;  bftch).  Dial.  var.  | 
batch  (b&ch).  Short  for  bach¬ 
elor.  Slang  or  Colloq. 
batchelary.  bachelry. 
batchsler.  ^bachelor,  [p.  1. 1 
batch  roll.  Dyeing.  See  batch. I 
bate.  bait,  boat  ;  obs.  pret. 

of  BITE. 

bate.  n.  [Prob.  ahbr.  fr.  debate.] 
Strife  ;  contention.  Obs.  Shak. 
tate.  n.  The  grain  of  wood  or 
stone.  Obs.  or  Dial. 

||  ta-te'a  <  bii-ta'ii),  n.  [Sp.,Pg.] 
A  shallow  conical  howl  of  wood, 
as  for  washing  out  gold, 
bate'ful,  a.  [See  bate  conten¬ 
tion.)  Exciting  contention  ;  con¬ 
tentious.  Obs. 
bateil.  battle. 

Ba-te'kes  (bii-ta'kaz),  n.pl.  An 
important  Bantu  tribe  of  the 
French  Kongo. 


batele.  +  battle.  [Obs.  I 

bate'le8S.  a.  Not  to  be  abated.  | 
bat'el-late,  v.t.  [OF.  batHllie.r, 
perh.  through  LL.]  Mil.  To 
fortify,  as  a  house.  Obs. 
batelouse.  +  battailous. 
batelur.  +  battler. 
bateman.  +  batman. 

Ba'ten  kai'tos  (ba't’n-kl'tfie), 
n.  [Ar.  bain  al  qaitos  belly  of 
the  whale.]  See  star. 
bat'er(bat'5r),  n.  A  hawk  that 
hates,  or  flutters, 
bat'er,  n.  =  backer,  2. 
batere.  +  batter. 
batesme.  ^  baptism. 
bat'-fives  .  n.  The  game  of  fives 
played  with  a  wooden  bat. 
D&t'ful,  a.  [Icel.  bati  ameliora¬ 
tion;  akin  to  AS.  bet  better.] 
Rich;  fertile.  Obs. 
bath.  +  bathe,  both. 

Bath.  Major.  In  Fielding’s 
“  Amelia, ,Ta  poor  and  pompous 


but  noble  gentleman,  who  swears 

“  by  the  nonor  and  dignity  of 
man,”  and  is  caught  cooking 
gruel  for  his  ailing  sister, 
bathe.  ^  both.  [-able. I 

bathe'a-ble(bafch'd-b’l), a.  See| 
bath'er  (b&fch'Pr),  v.  i.  [From 
bathe, r.]  Toflutterand  rubin 
the  dust ;  —  said  of  birds.  Dial. 
Eng. 

bath'flow  er.  n.  Either  of  two 
species  of  Trillium  ( T .  grandi- 
jtorum  and  T.  erectum ). 
bathie  +  bathe. 

|l  bath'kor  (bttth'kCl'),  n. 
[Heb.,  daughter  of  a  voice.] 
Rabbinical  Theol.  A  hidden 
oracular  voice,  frequently  in¬ 
stanced  in  the  history  of  Israel, 
and  regarded  as  paramount  af¬ 
ter  the  extinction  of  prophecy, 
bath'mic  (-mYk),  a.  Of  or  pert, 
to  bathmism. 

bath'mism  (bfith'mYz’m),  n. 


food,  foot ;  out,  oil ;  chair  ;  go  ;  sing,  ii)k  ;  4feen,  thin ;  nature,  verdure  (250) ;  K  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144) ;  boN  ;  yet ;  zh  _  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Guide. 

Full  explanations  of  Abbreviations,  signs,  etc.,  Immediately  precede  the  Vocabulary. 
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BATTERY  BOX 


ba  thom'e  ter  (bd-thfim'e-ter),  n.  [Gr.  /3a0o s  depth  + 
- meter .  ]  An  instrument  for  measuring  depths,  esp.  one  for 
taking  soundings  by  gauging  the  variation  in  gravity  acting 
upon  a  tube  of  mercury. 

bat'horse  (bfct'hdrs' ;  bii'- ;  bat'-;  b6'- ;  277),  n.  [bat  pack 
saddle  (cf.  F.  cheval  de  bat  pack  horse)  -f-  horse.  See  bas¬ 
tard.]  A  horse  which  carries  baggage,  as  of  an  officer  or 
others,  during  a  campaign. 

ba'thos  (ba'thbs),  n.  [Gr.  /3d0o<>  depth,  fr.  fZMs  deep.] 
Rhet.  A  ludicrous  descent  from  the  elevated  to  the  com¬ 
monplace,  in  writing  or  speech  ;  anticlimax. 
bath'room/  (b&th'room'),  n.  A  room  to  bathe  in. 

Bath— she'ba  (bSth-she'ba  ;  b&th'she-bd),  n.  1.  Bib.  Wife 
of  Uriah  the  Hittite,  with  whom  David  committed  adultery, 
to  whom  he  was  married  after  he  had  caused  the  death  of 
her  husband,  and  by  whom  he  was  the  father  of  Solomon. 

2.  In  Dryden’s  “Absalom  and  Achitopliel,”  the  Duchess  of 
Portsmouth,  alluded  to  as  a  mistress  of  Charles  II.  (David), 
bath  sponge-  Ally  of  several  varieties  of  large,  coarse  com¬ 
mercial  sponges,  as  .$ 'pong i(t  equina  of  the  Mediterranean. 
bath'tub7  (b&th'tub'),  n.  A  tub  to  bathe  in. 
bath'y-  (bSth'Y-).  A  combining  form  from  Greek  fiaOvs, 
deep  ;  as,  bathy bius,  ftaMt/limnetic,  ftafAypelagic,  etc. 
ba  thyb'i  al  (ba-tliTb'Y-fil),  a.  Bathybic. 

Bathybial  zone.  Zobgeog.  =  Bassalia. 
ba-thyb'ic  (  Ik),  a.  [See  bathybius.]  Biol.  Of,  pertain¬ 
ing  to,  or  living  in,  the  deepest  parts  of  the  sea. 
ba  thyb'i  us  (-ms),  n.  [NL.  ;  bathy-  -f-  Gr.e/Sio-j  life.] 
Zool.  A  gelatinous  substance  found  in  mud  dredged  from 
the  Atlantic  and  preserved  in  alcohol.  Huxley,  who  gave 
it  this  name,  supposed  that  it  was  free-living  protoplasm, 
covering  a  large  part  of  the  ocean  bed.  It  is  now  known 
that  it  is  not  of  organic  origin.  — ba- thyb'i- an  (-&n),  a. 
bath  y-col'pi  an  (b&th'Y-kfil'pY-fin),  a.  [Gr.  /3  .0vkoAtto9; 
(lad vs  deep  -\-  /coA7ro5  bosom,  fold.]  Deep-bosomed  ;  —  an 
epithet  used  in  the  Homeric  poems. 

bath  y  graph'ic  (-grSf'Yk),  a.  [bathy-  -f-  graphic.']  De¬ 
scriptive  of  the  ocean  depths  ;  as,  a  bathygraphic  chart, 
ba  thym'e  ter  (bd-tlnm'e-ter),  n.  [bathy-  -f-  -meter.]  An 
instrument  for  sounding  depths  at  sea  ;  a  bathometer, 
bath  y  met'ric  (bSth'T-mfit'rik)  )  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to 
bath  y  met'ri-cal  (-mfit'rY-kftl)  (  bathymetry;  relating  to 
the  measurement  of  depths,  esp.  of  depths  in  the  sea.  — 
bath  y  met'ri  cal  ly,  adv. 

ba-thym'e  try  (bd-thYm'fc-trY),  n.  Art  or  science  of  sound¬ 
ing,  or  measuring  depths  in  the  sea. 
bating  (bat'Tng),  p.  pr.  it*  vb.  n.  of  bate,  v. 
bating,  prep.  [Strictly  p.  pr.  of  bate  to  abate.]  With 
the  exception  of  ;  excepting. 

We  have  little  reason  to  think  that  they  bring  many  ideas  with 
them,  baling  some  faint  ideas  ol‘  hunger  und  thirst  Locke. 

Balls  (ba'tTs),  11.  [L.,  samphire,  fr.  Gr.  /3aTc<>  a  kind  of 

plant.]  Bot.  A  genus  of  plants  constituting  the  family 
Batidaceae.  The  only  species,  B.  maritima ,  is  a  strong- 
scented  maritime  shrub,  of  the  coast  of  the  Gulf  of  Mex¬ 
ico,  and  having  much  the  habit  of  the  samphire, 
ba  tiste'  (b&-test'),  n.  [F.  batiste ,  after  the  alleged  first 
maker,  Baptiste  of  Cambrai.  Littre.]  Orig.,  linen  cambric 
or  lawn  ;  now  a  fine  cotton  muslin  of  similar  texture, 
bat'man  (bSt'mdn;  bii'-  ;  bat'-  ;  b6'- ;  277),  n. ;  pi.  -men 
(-m?n).  [bat  pack  saddle  -\-man.  Cf.  bathorse.]  A  man 
who  has  charge  of  a  bathorse  and  its  load.  Macaulay. 
bat'man  (bXt'mfin),  n.  [Turk,  barman.]  Any  of  a  num¬ 
ber  of  weights  in  use  in  Turkey,  Persia,  etc.,  varying  in 
value  from  a  few  pounds  to  some  hundreds  of  pounds ;  a 
maund  or  man.  The  Tabriz  batman  =  6.49  lbs.  or  2.94  kg. 
bat'-mon  ey  ( pron .,  see  bat,  pack  saddle ),  n.  [bat  pack 
saddle  -f-  money.]  Mil.  An  allowance,  as  to  officers,  for 
the  transport  of  baggage  in  the  field. 

Ba-toi'de-i  (ba-toi'de-i),  n.  pi.  [NL.  ;  Gr.  0<ztos  a  kind 
of  ray  -f-  -oid.]  The  suborder  or  superfamily  of  elasmo- 
branch  fishes  which  includes  the  rays  and  skates ;  equiv. 
to  Raise.  See  ray.  —  bat'oid  (b&t'oidl,  a.  &  n. 
ba  ton'  (b&'tfiN' ;  bfit'&n;  277),  n.  [F  baton.  See  baston.] 

1.  A  staff  or  stick.  =  baston,  1.  Obs. 

2.  A  staff  or  truncheon  borne  as  a  symbol  of  office  ;  as,  the 
baton  of  a  field  marshal.. 

He  held  the baton  of  command.  Prescott. 

3.  Her.  An  ordinary  with  its  ends  cut  off,  and  of  one  fourth 
the  breadth  cf  the  bend  sinister,  borne 
sinister  as  a  mark  of  bastardy. 

4.  Music.  The  stick  or  wand  with  which 
a  leader  beats  time,  as  for  an  orchestra. 

bat'on  (bat'&n),  v.  t.  To  beat  or  strike 
with  a  baton  ;  to  cudgel, 
bat  printing  Ceramics.  A  mode  of  print¬ 
ing  on  glazed  ware  by  transferring  the  im¬ 
pression  from  the  engraving  to  the  ware  on 
a  thin  slab  of  gelatin.  See  1st  bat,  it.,  10.  Buton  (tier.). 
Ba  tra'chi  a  (ba-tra'kT-a),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  parpaxeios 
belonging  to  a  frog,  fr.  /3dTpa\09  frog.]  Zool.  a  =  Am¬ 
phibia.  b  In  a  narrower  sense  =  Anura. 


ba  tra'chi  an  (bd-tra'kT-an),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the 
Batracliia,  esp.  the  frogs  aud  toads.  —  n.  One  of  the  Ba- 
tracliia. 

Ba  trach'i  dae  (bd-tr5k'T-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.]  A  family  of 
jugular  fishes  consisting  of  the  toadfishes  (which  see), 
bat'ra-cho-  (b£t'ra-ko-).  A  combining  form  from  Greek 
/ Bar  paxos,  frog . 

Bat  ra  cho-my  om'a-chy  (-mI-5m'd-kT) )  n.  [Gr.  0aTpax<>- 
Batra-cho-my-oma-chi'a  (-kl'd)  J  pvo £<*- 
rpa^ov  frog  -j-  pus  mouse  -f-  battle.]  The  battle  be¬ 
tween  the  frogs  and  mice  ;  —  a  Greek  parody  on  the  Iliad, 
attributed  to  Pigres  of  Caria. 

bats'man  (bSts'mdn),  n. ;  pi.  -men  (-men).  The  one  who 
wields  the  bat  in  baseball,  cricket,  etc. 
bats'wing7  (bSts'wTng'),  n.  1.  Lit.,  the  wing  of  a  bat;  — 
always  in  this  sense  printed  baCs  icing. 

2  A  rough  gray  felt  cloth,  made  in  a  tubular  form,  used 
for  seamless  petticoats.  Eng. 

3  A  batswing  burner. 

batswing  burner.  A  common  form  of  gas  burner  having 
a  narrow  slit  in  its  dome-shaped  top,  the  gas  issuing  from 
which  burns  in  a  broad  fiat  flame.  Of.  fishtail  burner. 
batswing  coral.  An  Australian  fabaceous  tree  (Ery- 
thrinit  respect ili.o )  having  a  spongy  wood.  See  hielaman. 
bat'tail  OUS  (bXt'a-lws),  a.  [OF.  bataillos ,  fr.  bataille.  See 
battle,  ?2.]  Arrayed  for  battle  ;  fit  or  eager  for  battle  ; 
warlike.  Archaic.  “In  battailous  aspect.”  Milton. 

A  strange  name  for  a  battailous  cruft.  C.  G.  D.  Roberts. 
Bat'tak  (bat'ak),  n.  Oue  of  a  semicivilized,  agricultural 
Ihdonesian  people  of  the  highlands  of  Sumatra,  formerly 
noted  for  their  cannibalistic  executions  of  offenders.  Sevj 
Malayo-Polynesian. 

bat-ta'lia  (  brt-tal'yd  ;  bd-tal'ya);  n.  [LL.  battalia  battle,  a 
body  of  troops,  or  It.  battaglia.  See  battle,  72.]  1.  Order 

of  battle;  disposition  or  arrangement  of  troops  (brigades, 
regiments,  battalions,  etc.),  or  of  a  naval  force,  for  action. 
Obs.  or  R.  “A  drawing  up  the  armies  in  battalia." 

Jer.  Taylor. 

2.  An  army  in  battle  array  ;  also,  the  main  battalia  or 
body.  Obs.  Shak. 

bat  tal'ion  (bfi-tSl'yun),  n.  [F.  bataillon ,  fr.  It.  battuylione. 
See  battalia.]  1.  A  body  of  troops,  or  an  army,  in  battle 
array  ;  the  main  body  of  an  army.  Obs.  or  Archaic.  Milton. 

2.  Any  considerable  division  of  an  army  organized  to  act 
together ;  in  pi.,  forces. 

It  is  said  that  God  is  always  on  the  side  of  tlie  biggest  battalions. 

Voltaire  (/»■.). 

3.  Mil.  An  infantry  command  of  two  or  more  companies, 
forming  part  of  a  regiment,  which  is  the  tactical  unit  of 
the  infantry  ;  also,  a  command  of  two  or  more  companies 
of  engineers  or  other  special  foot  troops.  I11  the  United 
States  army  a  battalion  consists  of  four  companies, 
of  250  (formerly  100)  men  each,  and  three  battalions  of  in¬ 
fantry  form  a  regiment.  The  term  is  also  sometimes  ap¬ 
plied  to  several  batteries  of  artillery  combined  into  a  single 
command.  The  English  battalion  comprises  eight  or  ten 
companies.  European  battalions  usually  number  about 
1000  men. 

bat'tel  (b5t'’l),  72.  [Of  uncertain  etymology.]  1.  College 
accounts  or  charges  for  board  and  provisions  ordered  from 
the  kitchen  and  buttery  ;  also,  loosely,  the  whole  college 
accounts  or  charges  ;  —  only  in  the  pi.,  except  when  used 
adjectively.  Unit',  of  Oxford,  Eng. 

2.  At  Eton  College,  England,  a  small  portion  of  food, 
which,  in  addition  to  the  college  allowance,  the  collegers 
receive  from  their  dames.  Tooke. 

bat'tel,  v.  i.  To  have  a  buttery  account  ;  to  be  supplied 
with  provisions  from  the  buttery.  Univ.  of  Oxford,  Eng. 
bat'tel-er  (bSt'd-er),  bat'tler  (-ler),  n.  One  who  battels  in 
college  (see  battel,  v.)  ;  formerly,  a  student  at  Oxford 
ranking  below  a  commoner,  and  paying  only  for  what  he 
ordered.  Eng. 

batte'ment  (bSt'ment ;  F.  bat'maN'),  n.  [F.,  fr.  battre  to 
beat.]  1.  A  stroke  ;  an  impulse. 

2  Music.  An  old-fashioned  trill-like  grace,  beginning  a 
half  step  below  the  given  tone  (sometimes  a  whole  step,  as 
to  avoid  two  successive  lialf  steps)  and  running  on  the  two. 
bat'ten  (b5t'’n),  V.  i. ;  bat'tened  (-’nd) ;  bat'ten-ing. 
[Icel.  batna  to  grow  better,  akin  to  AS.  bet,  adv.,  better. 
See  better.]  To  thrive  ;  to  grow  fat  in  ease  and  luxury  ; 
to  glut  one’s  self  ;  to  grow  fertile  or  with  profusion. 

At  full  length  the  pampered  monarch  lay  battening  in  ease.  Garth. 

Skeptics,  with  a  taste  for  carrion,  who  batten  on  tlu-  hideous 
facts  in  history,  —  persecutions,  inquisitions.  Emerson. 

bat'ten,  v.  t.  1.  To  make  fat  by  plenteous  feeding;  to 
fatten.  “  Battening  our  flocks.”  Milton. 

2.  To  fertilize  or  enrich,  as  land.  Obs. 
bat'ten,  n.  [F.  baton  stick,  staff.  See  baton.]  1.  A  strip 
of  sawed  timber,  usually  7  inches  broad  and  less  than  4 
inches  thick  (some  authorities  say  2J  inches)  and  more  than 
G  feet  long  (shorter  pieces  being  called  batten  ends)  used  for 
flooring,  etc.  ;  also,  Eng.,  a  deal  less  than  7  inches  wide. 


2.  A  strip  of  wood  used  for  nailing  across  two  other 
pieces  to  hold  them  together,  for  covering  a  crack,  to  stiff¬ 
en  a  spar,  etc. 

3.  Naut.  a  A  strip  of  light  wood  sewed  into  a  sail  at  ap¬ 
proximately  right  angles  to  the  leech  to  make  it  set  flat, 
b  Either  of  four  iron  bars  used  for  stretching  and  holding 
a  tarpaulin  over  the  hatch  covers  or  gratings,  c  A  strip 
of  wood  nailed  or  clamped  around  the  edges  of  the  cover¬ 
ing  of  a  hatchway  to  hold  it  in  place. 

bat'ten  (b5t'’n),  v.  t.  To  furnish  or  fasten  with  battens, 
to  batten  down,  to  fasten  down  with  battens,  as  the  hatches 
with  tarpaulins  over  them,  during  a  storm,  fire,  etc. 
bat'ten,  n.  [F.  baltani.  See  batter,  v.  t.]  The  movable 
bar  of  a  loom,  which  strikes  home  the  threads  of  a  woof, 
batten  door.  Arch.  A  door  made  of  boards  of  the  whole 
length  of  the  door,  secured  by  battens  nailed  crosswise, 
bat'ten  ing,  n.  Arch.  Woodwork  or  furring  consisting  of 
battens  upon  a  wall  or  frame. 

bat'ter  (bSt'er),  v.  t. ;  bat'tered  (-erd) ;  bat'ter-ing. 
[ME.  baleren ,  OF.  batre,  F.  battre ,  fr.  LL.  battere ,  for  L. 
batuere to  strike,  beat ;  of  unknown  origin.  The  Eng.  word 
is  prob.  in  part  freq.  from  bat  to  strike  or  bate  to  Mutter. 
Cf.  abate,  bate  to  abate.]  1  To  beat  with  successive 
blows  ;  to  beat  repeatedly  and  with  violence,  so  as  to  bruise, 
shatter,  or  demolish  ;  as,  to  batter  a  wall  or  rampart. 

2.  To  wear  or  impair  as  if  by  beating  or  by  hard  usage. 

3.  Metal.  To  hammer  (metal)  so  as  to  spread  it. 
bat'ter,  v.  i.  1.  To  beat  repeatedly,  esp.  with  violence. 

On  the  flank  and  rear  they  .  .  .  battered  at  him.  T.  JIughes. 
2-  To  become  bruised  or  indented  ;  to  yield  to  blows, 
bat'ter,  n.  [ME.  batere ,  batire ;  cf.  OF.  bateure ,  bature,  a 
beating,  and  E.  batter,  v.  /.]  1.  A  semiliquid  mixture  of 

several  ingredients,  as  flour,  eggs,  milk,  etc.,  beaten  to¬ 
gether  and  used  in  cooker}’. 

2.  Paste  of  clay  or  loam,  or,  Scot.,  of  flour  and  water. 

3.  Print.  A  bruise  on  the  face  of  a  plate  or  of  type  in  the 
form  ;  also,  the  faces  or  type  so  injured. 

bat'ter,  v.  i.  &  t.  [Of  uncertain  origin.]  To  slope  gently 
backward,  as  a  wall,  siding,  etc. 
bat'ter,  n.  Arch.  An  inward  slope  of  the  exterior  face  of 
a  wall,  usually  making  a  diminution  in  thickness  as  the 
wall  ascends. 

bat'ter,  n.  1.  One  who  wields  a  bat ;  a  batsman. 

2.  Ceramics.  A  mallet  for  flattening  wet  clay  on  the  bat¬ 
ting  block. 

batter  board.  One  of  a  pair  of  horizontal  boards  nailed  to 
posts  set  near  the  corners  of  an  excavation  for  a  building, 
used  by  the  builders  to  indicate  a  desired  level  and  also 
as  a  fastening  for  stretched  strings  to  mark  outlines, 
bat'tered  (bSt'erd),  p.  a.  Shattered,  bruised,  or  impaired 
by  beating  or  hard  usage, 
bat'ter  ing-ram',  n.  1.  Mil. 

An  engine  used  in  ancient  times 
to  beat  down  the  walls  of  be¬ 
sieged  places.  It  was  a  great 
beam,  with  a  head  of  iron,  some¬ 
times  made  to  resemble  the 
head  of  a  ram.  It  was  some¬ 
times  suspended  so  as  to  swing, 
and  sometimes  on  wheels,  and 
was  impelled  by  men. 

2.  A  blacksmith’s  hammer,  sus-  Battering-ram. 

pended,  and  worked  horizontally, 
battering  train  Mil.  A  train  of  artillery  for  siege  opera¬ 
tions  —  more  often  called  siege  train. 
batter  rule.  An  instrument  consisting  of  a  rule  or  frame 
and  a  plumb  line,  by  which  the  batter  or  slope  of  a  wall  is 
regulated  in  building. 

bat'ter-y  (bat'er-T),  n.  ;  pi.  -teries  (-Tz).  [F.  batterie ,  fr. 

battre.  See  batter,  v.  /.]  1.  Act  of  battering  or  beating. 

2.  Law.  The  unlawful  beating  of  another.  It  includes 
every  willful,  angry  and  violent,  or  negligent  touching  of 
another’s  person  or  clothes,  or  anything  attached  to  his 
person  or  held  by  him. 

3.  Mark  or  bruise  of  battering.  Obs. 

4.  A  drum  beating  ;  specif.,  a  particular  drum  signal.  Obs . 

5.  Assault  with  artillery  ;  bombardment.  Also  fig.  Obs. 

To  keep  the  bulwark  fronts  from  battery.  Marlowe. 

6.  Mil.  a  Any  emplacement  where  artillery  is  mounted 
for  attack  or  defense,  b  Two  or  more  pieces  of  artillery 
arranged  under  a  single  command  for  united  action,  c  A 
tactical  division  of  artillery,  including  the  gunners,  guns, 
caissons,  horses,  and  all  equipments,  organized  as  a  unit  of 
command.  In  the  United  States  and  England  a  field 
battery  has  usually  consisted  of  from  four  to  six  guns.  A 
heavy  battery  consists  of  two  gun3.  d  Gun.  The  position 
of  readiness  for  firing ;  as,  “  the  piece  returns  to  battery .” 
7-  Nav.  a  The  guns  of  a  warship,  b  Any  group  of  a 
ship’s  guns ;  as,  “  the  starboard  battery,"  “  the  rapid-fire 
battery "  “the  six-inch  battery." 

8.  Elec,  a  An  apparatus  for  generating  voltaic  electricity, 
consisting  of  one  or  more  cells.  See  cell,  n .,  4.  b  Any 


[Gr.  /3a0/xo;  a  step,  a  point;.] 
Biol.  Growth  force.  “All  the 
mechanisms  necessary  to  the 
mature  life  of  the  individual  are 
constructed  by  the  activity  of  a 
special  form  of  energy  known  as 
growth  energy  or  bathmism.'' 

E.  I).  Co/ie. 
Bath-o'nl  an  (  buth-o'nl-tfn ),  a. 
[From  /lath,  England.]  Geo I. 
Designating  a  subdivision  of  the 
European  (English)  Jurassic. 
See  cEOLOOV.  I  Bib.  1 

Bath  -rab'bim  (bath/rfth/lm).| 
Bath'-ahu  a  (-shooV<).  Bib. 
Ba-thu'el  ibd-thu'fl).  I>.  Bib. 
bath  u  kol'pl  an  (hftth-'n-kbl'- 
pY-on).bath  u-kol'pic.  n.  Buthy- 
colpian.  Rare. 

Bath'urst  bur  or  burr  (l)ftth'- 
tfrst).  The  6piny  cocklebur. 
Australia. 

bath'vill  ite(  bath'vYl-Tt),«.  [Fr. 
Bathi'illr,  Scotland.]  An  oxy¬ 
genated  hydrocarbon  occurring 
as  brown  porous  lumps  in  coal, 
bath  y  aes-the'si  a,  -es-the'ai-a. 
n.  [In  1  > .  ;  bathy-  4-  testhesia.] 
Physiol.  Muscle  sensation  pro¬ 
duced  by  muscular  movement, 
bath  y  lim  net'ic,  a.  [bathy-  -4- 
linmetic.}  Biol.  Pertaining  to, 
or  inhabiting,  the  depths  of 
fresh-water  lakes, 
bath'y-lite.  bath'y-lith,  n. 
[bathy-  4-  -lite,  -lith.]  Geol.  = 


BATHOLITK,  II  ATlinUTH.- 
bath  y-lit'lc.  bath  y-lith'ic,  a. 
bath  y-pe-lag'ic.  a.  [bathy-  4- 
lielagic j  Biol.  Pert,  to,  or  in¬ 
habiting,  both  the  depths  and 
the  surface  of  the  sea. 
ba-thys'mal  ( bd-thTz'mrtl),  a. 
[Gr.  /3a0v<r/xa  a  depth.]  Of  or 
pertaining  to  the  bottom  of  the 
deeper  parts  of  the  sea. 

Bath  -zach  a-ri'as  ( bfttlPz&k-d- 
rT'^s).  Bib. 

bat'i-a  tor  root  (b&t't-iPtrtr). 
The  emetic  and  febrifuge  root 
of  an  African  osteraceous  plant 
(  Vernonia  nigritiana). 
ta-ti  cu-lin'  (  ba-te  kob-len'), 
ta-ti  cu-ling'  (-15ng'),  u 
[Tag.]  a  A  bignomaceous  tim¬ 
ber  tree  (Stereospernnmi  guad- 
ripinnatum)  of  the  Philippines  ; 
also,  its  light  hard  wood  used  for 
carving,  b  A  lauraceous  timber 
tree  of  the  same  region  ( Litsea 
perrotetii)  or  its  wood. 

Bat  i  da'ce-ae  ( bat'Y-da'sf'-e), 
n.  i>i.  fNL.]  Bot.  See  Batis. 
—  bat  i  da'ceous  (-shds),  a. 
batill  +  BATTLE, 
ba  ti  ti'nan  (biPtf-te'niin),  n. 
A  lythraccous  tree  of  the  Phil¬ 
ippines  ( Laqerstrcvniia  batiti- 
nan) :  also,  its  red  or  brown 
tim  her. 

bat'l.  Battle.  Ref.  Sp. 
bat'ld.  Battled.  Ref.  Sp. 


batle.  +  BATTLE. 

bat'ler.  n.  a  word  occurring  in 

Shakespeare  (“As  You  Like 

It,”  II. iv.  4!»).  probably  meaning 

“a  beetle  for  battling  clothes.” 

In  modern  editions  printed  bat- 

let 

bat'ler.  batteler. 
bat'ling,  n.  [bat  4-  lst-Ziny.]  A 
small  stick  ;  pi.,  loppings  of 
branches  ;  fagots.  Dial.  Eng. 
bat'-mule',  [bat  pack  saddle 
-l-  mule.)  Mil.  A  pack  mule. 
British. 

ba-tol'o-gy  (bd-t5l'f»-jY),  n.  [Gr. 
/3 xtos  a  bramble  4-  -logy.]  Tax¬ 
onomic  botany  treating  of  the 
genus  Rubus.  —  b  a-t  o  l'o-gi  8  t 
(-iYst),  n.  -  bat'o-log'i-cal  (i)&tx- 
o-lfij'Y-krTl),  a. 

bat'oned  (bfit'wnd).  a.  Her. 
Bearing  the  baton  of  bastardy. 

||  ba  tons'  rom  pus'  (ba'toN' 
roN'pii')-  [F..  broken  sticks.] 
The  short  straight  billets  or  por¬ 
tions  of  molding,  usually  of 
rounded  section,  which  form 
the  zigzag  molding  in  Roman¬ 
esque  architecture  ;  —  in  Eng¬ 
lish  used  chiefly  collectively. 

Diet,  of  Arch. 
ba  toon'  (ba-tdon'),  n.  3r  r. — 
baton,  also  baston.  Archaic. 
bat  o-pho'bi-a  ( b&t'fi-fo'bY-d), 
71.  [Prob.  fr.  Gr.  paro;  passable, 
confused  with  bat  in  acrobat,  4- 


-, phobia .]  Med.  a  Morbid  fear 

of  passing  near  high  objects,  as 
buildings,  etc.  b  Dread  of  be¬ 
ing  at  n  great  height, 
ba-toum'  tree  ( bd-t<5om'). 
[From  Ar.  name  ]  An  anacar- 
diaceous  tree  of  North  Africa 
(  Pistacia  atlantica  )  yielding  a 
fruit  used  as  food  by ‘the  Arabs 
and  also  an  aromatic  gum  resin, 
ba  tra'chi-ate  (ba-tra'kY-at),  a. 
Zool.  Amiran. 

bat'ra-choid  (bfit'rd-koid).  a. 
[batracho-  4-  -oid  ]  Zool.  a  Like 
a  frog  or  toad,  b  Of  or  pertain¬ 
ing  to  the  Bntrnchida?. 

Bat  ra-choi'di  dae  (-koi'dY-de), 
/}./</.  [NL.]  =  Batraciiid.e. 
ba-trach'o-lite  ( bri-trfik'o-llt ), 
71.  [batracho-  4-  -lite.]  A  fossil 
butrachiun.  Obs. 
batra-choph'a-gous  (h&Prd- 
kbt  '«-gf/s ),  a.  [batracho-  4 --jiha- 
gous.)  Feeding  on  frogs. 

Bat  ra-cho-phid'i  a  (-kfi-fTd'- 
Y-d),  Ti.  pi.  [NL.teee  batra<  iio-; 
Ol'HIDIA.]  =  GYMNOI’H  Ion  v. 
bat  ra-cho-pho'bi  a,  n.  [NL.  ; 
batracho-  4-  -phobia .]  Med. 
Morbid  fear  of  toads  and  frogs, 
batrye.  4*  battery. 
bats,  batts  (bats  ;  blits),  n.  pi. 
[See  rots.]  l.  A  disease  in 
animals  caused  by  bots.  Scot. 
4*  Dial.  Eng. 

2.  The  colic.  Scot. 


bat'ster  (bkt'stCr),  71.  =  bats- 

M  A  N  . 

batsueln.  4*  boatswain. 
batt.  Var.  of  bat.  Obs.,  ex¬ 
cept  in  certain  special  senses, 
bat'ta  (bat'd),  n.  (Prob. 
through  Pg.  for  Kanarese  bhatta 
rice  in  the  nusk.]  Anglo-Indian. 

1.  Subsistence  money  for  wit¬ 
nesses.  prisoners,  etc. 

2.  Extra  pay  ;  esp.,  an  extra  al¬ 
lowance  on  special  grounds  to 
English  officers,  soldiers,  and 
Others  serving  in  India. 

Bat'ta  ( bat'd).  Var.  of  Battak. 
bat'ta  (bat'd),  n.  [Hind,  batta.) 
Rate  of  exchange;  agio:  nlso.dis- 
count  on  uncurrent  coins.  India. 
bat'ta-ble  (-b’l),  a.  [See  bat- 
fi  i..l  Capable  of  cultivation; 
fertile  :  fattening.  Obs. 
bat'ta-ble,  a.  [OF. bafaWethat 
can  be  beaten.]  Malleable.  Obs. 
battag  io.  4*  battalia. 
bat'tail-ant,  a.  [F.  bataillant, 
p.  pr  ]  Combatant  ;  warlike. 
Ohs.  —  n.  A  combatant.  Obs. 
bat'tal.  4*  battle. 

bat  ta' 11a  pie.  IF.  hdatilles 
tidbits.J  Cookery.  A  pie  of  va¬ 
rious  tidbits,  as  cocks’  combs, 
swiM  tbrends,  gizzards,  etc. 
bat-tal'ion,  r.  t.  To  form  into 
n  bnttnliiin  or  battalions.  Rare. 
bat'tard.  n.  A  small  culverin. 
See  bastard,  a.,  4.  Obs.  Scot. 


bat'ta  ri8m  (b  ft  t'd-r  Y  z’m), 
bat'ta-ria'mus  (-rYz'mits),  n. 
[NL.,  fr.  Gr.  /SaTraptajuov  a 
stuttering.]  Med.  =  balbuties- 
batte.  4*  bat,  bate,  batz. 
bat-teau'.  Var.  of  bateau. 
bat'tel.  4*  battle. 
bat'tel-ous.  4*  battailous. 
bat'ten.  a.  =  battle.  Obs. 
bat'ten  (bdt'’n  ;  bat'-),  n.  A 
bundle  of  straw,  usually  of  two 
or  three  sheaves.  Dial.  Eng. 
bat'ten  er,  n.  One  who  battens. 
Bat'ten  berg  lace  (bfit'^n- 
biirg).  [From  Buttenberg,  Ger¬ 
many.]  =  Renaissance  lace. 
bat'ter.  t\  t.  Obs.  1.  To  beat 
into  batter  or  paste. 

2.  To  paste  ;  tocover  as  by  past¬ 
ing.  Scot. 

bat'ter-a-We,  a.  See  -able. 
batter  brace.  An  inclined  brace 
at  the  end  of  a  truss, 
bat'terd.  Battered.  Ref.  Sp. 
bat'ter-dock',  ».  [For  blitter- 
dock-.]  The  butterbur.  Dial.  Eng. 
bat'ter  er.  n.  One  who  hatters, 
bat'ter-fang  ( bat'Sr-f&rig),  ?•.  t. 
[batter  4 -fang.]  To  attack  with 
fists  and  nails.  Obs.  or  Dial. 

II  bat  te-rle'  de  cui  sine'  (ba't’- 
re'  d?  kwe'zen';.  f F. ]  Set  of 
metal  kitchen  utensils, 
bat'ter-ing  charge  Cannons. 
The  heaviest  charge  of  powder, 
battery  box.  Mil.  A  box  to  be 


ale,  senate,  c&re,  lim,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofd  ;  eve,  Svent,  find,  reefint,  maker;  ice,  111;  old,  5bey,  orb,  5dd,  s&ft,  connect ;  use,  unite,  urn,  up,  circus,  menu; 

U  Foreign  Word.  4*  Obsolete  Variant  of.  +  combined  with.  =  equals. 
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combination  of  apparatus  for  producing  a  united  electri¬ 
cal  effect ;  as,  a  battery  of 
Leyden  jars ;  a  battery  of 
dynamos. 

9.  A  number  of  similar  ma¬ 
chines  or  devices  arranged 
in  a  group  or  set ;  an  ap¬ 
paratus  consisting  of  a  set 
of  similar  parts  ;  as,  a  bat¬ 
tery  of  boilers,  of  retorts, 
condensers,  etc. ;  specif. : 
a  Metallurgy.  A  series  of  Battery  of  Leyden  Jars, 
stamps  operated  in  one  box  or  mortar,  for  crushing  ores; 
also,  the  box  itself.  A  battery  has  from  two  to  five  stamps, 
usually  five,  b  Pisciculture.  A  number  of  hatching  jars 
arranged  in  tiers,  with  a  system  of  supply  and  waste 
troughs,  c  Optics.  A  combination  of  lenses  or  prisms,  or 
a  set  of  eyepieces,  d  Pyrotechnics.  A  group  or  combina¬ 
tion  of  various  sorts  of  Roman  candles  in  a  large  wooden 
box  or  magazine. 

10.  Baseball.  The  pitcher  and  catcher  together. 

11.  Metal,  or  metal  articles,  esp.  of  brass  or  copper, 
wrought  by  hammering  ;  specif.,  metallic  kitchen  utensils. 

12.  Hunting.  An  oblong  flatboat  adjusted  to  float  low  in 
the  water  and  to  carry  a  number  of  hunters. 

13.  Min  ing.  A  bulkhead  or  structure  of  timber  for  keeping 
coal  in  place  ;  also,  sometimes,  a  wooden  platform  for  min¬ 
ers  to  stand  upon  while  at  work. 

14.  [i cap.]  The  Battery,  a  park  at  the  southern  extremity 
of  the  island  of  Manhattan,  New  York  City,  on  or  near  the 
site  of  old  Dutch  fortifications. 

battery  d’enfilade  (daN'fe'lad')  [F.  d' enfilade],  or  enfilading  b., 
a  battery  that  enfilades  a  work  or  a  line  of  troops.  — b.  en 
dcharpe  (aN'-na'sh&rpO  [F.  en  echarpc J,  one  that  plays 
obliquely.  —  in  b.  a  Mil.  Projecting,  as  a  gun,  into  an  em¬ 
brasure  or  over  a  parapet  in  position  for  firing,  b  Mach. 
In  a  set  or  battery  ;  in  battery  arrangement.  —  out  of  b.,  or 
from  b.,  withdrawn,  as  a  gun,  to  a  position  for  loading, 
battery  forge.  Mil.  A  wagon  with  an  equipment  of  a  forge, 
anvil,  spare  parts,  horseshoes,  and  the  like,  attached  to  a 
field  or  siege  battery  as  a  constituent  part.  In  the  United 
States  army  a  combined  forge  and  battery  wagon  is  used, 
battery  wagon.  A  wagon  to  transport  the  tools  and  mate¬ 
rials  for  repair  of  the  carriages,  etc.,  of  the  battery. 

II  bat  teuse'  (ba/tfiz'),  n.  [F.,  prop.,  beater  (fern.).]  Silk 
Manuf.  A  machine  for  brushing  and  cleaning  cocoons  pre¬ 
paratory  to  throwing. 

bat  tick-  Any  member  of  a  family  (Nycteribiidse)  of  wing¬ 
less,  degraded  Diptera,  mostly  parasitic  on  bats, 
bat'ting  (bat'Tng),  n.  1.  Act  of  one 
who  bats  ;  the  use  of  a  bat,  as  in  play¬ 
ing  baseball,  beating  raw  cotton  or  flax 
to  remove  the  woody  parts,  etc. 

2.  Cotton  in  sheets,  prepared  for  use  in 
making  quilts,  etc.  ;  as,  cotton  batting. 
batting  block-  Ceramics.  A  block  of 
wet  plaster  upon  which  clay  is  flat¬ 
tened  with  the  batter  before  shaping, 
batting  hammer.  A  mallet,  usually 
a  deeply  grooved  wooden  block  fur¬ 
nished  with  a  long  curved  handle, 
used  in  batting  flax,  cotton,  etc. 
bat'tle. bat'tel  (bat'd),  a.  [Cf.  batten, 
v.  t\]  Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng.  1.  Nutri¬ 
tious  ;  fattening. 

2  Fertile  ;  fruitful  ;  productive.  Obs. 
bat'tle,  bat'tel,  v.  t.  d‘i.  [Cf.  batten,  v.  i.]  To  make,  or 
become,  nourished,  fat,  fertile,  or  fruitful.  Obs. 
bat'tle,  n.  [ME.  bataille ,  balaile ,  F.  bataille  battle,  OF. 
battle,  battalion,  fr.  L.  battalia ,  baltua/ia ,  the  fighting  and 
fencing  exercises  of  soldiers  and  gladiators,  fr.  batuere  to 
strike,  beat.  Cf.  battalia;  see  batter,  v.  /.]  1.  A  gen¬ 

eral  fight  or  encounter  between  armies  or  ships  of  war  ;  an 
engagement ;  a  combat  ;  as,  the  battle  of  Marathon.  Also 
fig.  ;  as,  the  battle  of  life. 

The  whole  intellectual  brittle  that  had  at  its  center  the  best  poem 
of  the  best  poet  of  that  day.  //.  Mo r leu. 

2.  A  combat  between  two  individuals  ;  specif.,  Law,  the 
combat  by  which  formerly  disputes  were  legally  decided. 
See  TRIAL  BY  BATTLE. 

3.  Fighting  between  armed  forces  ;  warfare  ;  war. 

Ana  drnnk  delight  of  battle  witli  my  peers.  Tennyson. 

4.  A  war.  Obs.  “  Sylla made  civil  battle  with  Marius.”  Udall. 
6.  A  division  of  an  army  ;  a  battalion.  Obs. 

The  king  divided  his  army  into  three  battles.  Bacon. 
6  The  main  body,  as  distinct  from  the  van  and  rear  ;  bat¬ 
talia  ;  also,  the  most  important  body.  Obs.  Hayward. 

The  cavalry,  by  way  of  distinction,  was  called  the  battle ,  and 
on  it  alone  depended  the  fate  of  every  action.  Robertson. 

Syn.  —  Encounter,  skirmish,  brush  ;  contest,  combat,  con¬ 
flict,  fight,  fray,  all  ray.  —  Battle,  engagement,  action. 
Battle,  the  most  forcible  term,  is  commonly  used  of  a 
general  aDd  prolonged  combat ;  an  engagement  may  be 
a  general  encounter,  as  between  entire  armies,  or  a  minor 
encounter,  as  between  subdivisions  or  outposts ;  action 
suggests  especially  the  idea  of  active,  frequently  sharp, 
offensive  and  defensive  operations.  See  encounter,  con¬ 
test,  dispute. 

Battle  above  the  Clouds,  that  part  of  the  battle  of  Chat¬ 
tanooga  (Nov.  24,  1863)  in  tne  American  Civil  War  in 
which  Federal  troops,  under  Gen.  Hooker,  captured  Look¬ 
out  Mountain,  charging  up  the  mountain  through  fog  and 


Bat  Tick  ( Nycteribia 
westwood  i),  en- 


clouds.  — Battle  of  the  Books,  a  prose  satire  by  Swift,  en¬ 
titled  the  “  Battle  between  the  Ancient  and  Modern  Books 
in  St.  James’s  Library,”  on  the  controversy  regarding  the 
respective  merits  of  ancient  and  modern  learning.  — B  of 
the  Brothers,  the  battle  of  Fontenay  (841),  w  here  Lotliaire, 
son  of  Louis  le  Debonnaire,  w  as  defeated  by  his  brothers 
Louis  and  Charles.  —  B.  of  the  Frogs  and  Mice.  =  Batracho- 
myomachy.  — B.  of  the  Giants,  the  stubborn  battle  of  Mari- 
gnano,  or  Melegnano,  Italy,  in  Sept.,  1515,  in  which  Francis 

1.  of  France  was  victorious  over  the  Duke  of  Milan  and  the 
Swiss.  — B.  of  the  Kegs,  a  mock-heroic  ballad  bv  Francis 
Hopkinson,  famous  in  Revolutiomiry  times,  ft  was  oc¬ 
casioned  by  the  British  firing  at  sortie  kegs,  supposed  to  be 
torpedoes  floated  down  the  Delaware  by  the  Americans  to 
damage  the  British  shipping  at  Philadelphia.  —  B.  of  the 
Nations,  the  battle  of  Leipzig,  Oct.  16  and  18,  1813,  in  which 
France,  Austria.  Russia,  Prussia,  etc.,  were  represented. 
It  was  followed  by  the  retreat  of  the  French,  uuder  Napo¬ 
leon.  —  B.  of  the  Spurs,  a  The  battle  of  Courtrai,  a  Flemish 
manufacturing  town,  1302,  the  first  great  engagement  be¬ 
tween  the  nobles  and  the  burghers,  in  which  the  knights 
and  gentlemen  of  France  were  entirely  overthrown.  There 
were  gathered  among  the  spoils  a  large  number  of 
golden  spurs,  b  An  affair  at  Guinegate,  near  Calais,  1513, 
in  which  the  English  under  Henry  VIII.  defeated  the 
French.  The  allusion  is  said  to  be  to  the  hasty  flight  of  the 
French.  —  B.  of  the  Standard,  the  battle  in  which  the  English 
forces  levied  by  the  Archbishop  of  York  defeated  the 
Scotch  supporters  of  Matilda  under  King  David,  her  uncle, 
at  Northallerton,  Yorkshire,  Aug.  22, 1138.  It  was  so  called 
from  a  great  standard  of  the  English,  mounted  on  a  cart, 
and  bearing  at  the  top  the  banners  of  three  churches  and 
the  consecrated  Host,  after  the  manner  of  the  Italian  car- 
roccio. — B.  of  the  Thirty  [cf.  F.  Combat  des  Trente ],  a 
celebrated  combat  between  thirty  English  and  thirty 
French  knights  at  a  spot  known  as  Midway  Oak,  halfway 
between  the  castles  of  Josselin  and  Ploermel,  in  France, 
March  27,  1351.  —  B.  of  the  Three  Emperors,  the  battle  of  Aus- 
terlitz,  at  which  Napoleon  of  F’rance.  Alexander  of  Russia 
and  Francis  of  Austria  were  present  on  the  field. 

bat'tle  (bftt'’l),  v.  i. ;  bat'tled  (-’Id)  ;  bat'tling  (-ling). 
[ME.  batailen ,  OF.  bataillier ,  F.  batailler.  See  battle,  n.] 
To  contend  in  battle  ;  to  fight  ;  as,  to  battle  over  theories. 

bat'tle,  v.  t.  1.  To  put  in  battle  array.  Obs. 

2.  To  assail  in  battle  ;  to  fight. 

bat'tle,  v.  t.  To  equip  or  fortify  with 

battlements; — usually  in  p.  p.  bat¬ 
tled.  Obs.  or  Poetic. 

Beneath  the  battled  tower.  Tennyson. 

bat'tle— ax  in.  Mil.  1.  A  kind  of 

bat'tle— axe  I  broadax  formerly  used 
as  an  offensive  weapon. 

2.  A  halberd  or  bill  formerly  carried 
by  guards. 

bat'tle  dore  (b5t''l-dor),  n.  [ME.  ba- 
tyldoure  an  instrument  for  beating,  of 
uncertain  origin  ;  cf.  Sp.  batallador  a 
great  combatant,  he  who  has  fought 
many  battles,  Pg.  batalhador ,  Pr.  ba- 
talhador ,  warrior,  soldier  (cf.  battle); 
or  cf.  Pr.  batedor  batlet,  fr.  batre  to 
beat,  L.  batuere  (cf.  batter).]  1.  A 
beetle  or  bat  used  in  washing  or  smoothing  clothes. 

2.  An  instrument  of  similar  shape  ;  ;  s  :  a  A  canoe  pad¬ 
dle.  Obs.  b  A  tool  with  a  long,  flat,  square-ended  blade, 
used  in  glass  working  to  flatten  the  bottoms  of  vessels. 
C  A  long-handled  paddle  for  placing  loaves  in  an  oven,  etc. 

3.  An  instrument,  with  a  handle  and  a  flat  part  cov¬ 
ered  with  parchment  or  crossed  with  cat- 
gut,  used  to  strike  a  shuttlecock  in  play; 
also,  the  play  of  battledore  and  shuttle¬ 
cock. 

4.  [ME.  battleder.]  A  child's  hornbook, 
esp.  one  made  simply  of  a  w  ooden  tablet 
or  of  varnished  cardboard.  Obs. 

bat'tle  dore,  v.  t.  <1*  i.  To  toss  back  and 
forth. 

battledore  barley.  An  unimportant  va¬ 
riety  of  two-rowed  barley  (IJordeum  vul- 
gare  zeocriton ),  having  short  broad  ears; 

—  also  called  peacock,  or  fan,  barley ,  the 
names  referring  to  fancied  resemblances. 

battle  lantern.  Nav.  One  of  the  lanterns  or,  in  modern 
vessels,  portable  electric  lights  hung  by  the  guns,  esp.  be¬ 
tween  decks,  and  lighted  during  battles  at  night, 
bat'tle  ment  (b£t'’l-m«nt), 
n.  [ME.  batelment ;  cf. 

OF.  bataillement  combat, 
also  OF.  bastillier ,  bateil- 
lier ,  to  fortify.  Cf .  battle, 

71.,  B.4STILE,  BASTION.]  Arch. 

1.  Alsop/.  A  parapet,  con¬ 
sisting  of  alternate  solids 
and  open  spaces,  surmount- 
inK  the  walls  of  ancient  for-  Battlements,  from  the  walls  of 
tified  buildings.  At  first  Avignon.  A  A  Merlons:  B  B 
purely  a  military  feature,  Crenels;  C  Machicolations, 
afterwards  copied  on  a  smaller  scale  with  decorative  fea¬ 
tures,  as  for  churches. 

2  Usually  pi.  An  embattled  roof  or  platform. 

bat'tle  ment.  v.  t.  To  build  with  battlements.  —  bat'tle- 
ment-ed  (-mgn-tSd),  p.  a. 

battlemented  stitch,  an  ornamental  stitch  in  imitation  of 


Various  forms  of  Bat¬ 
tle-axes. 


Battledores. 


the  indented  line  of  battlements,  used  in  ticking  and  other 
ornamental  embroidery. 

battle  piece  A  painting  or  a  musical  composition  repre¬ 
senting  a  battle. 

battle  range  Mil.  The  range  which  secures  the  maximum 
danger  space  for  the  trajectory  of  any  firearm, 
battle  royal.  A  fight  between  several  cipmbatants,  esp. 
gamecocks  ;  hence,  a  m$lee  ;  a  general  scrimmage, 
bat'tle-ship  ' (bSt'’l-sliip/),  7i.  Nav.  One  of  a  class  of  the  larg¬ 
est  and  most  heavily  armed  and  armored  vessels,  designed 
to  meet  the  most  powerful  ships  in  line  of  battle.  Battle¬ 
ships  usually  have  at  least  10-inch  armor  and  carry  in  the 
mam  battery  guns  of  12-inch  or  larger  caliber.  See  navy,  2. 

If  we  sacrifice  some  protection  and  guns  to  obtain  high  speed 
and  large  coal  capacity  we  have  a  cruiser  :  if  we  have  less  speed 
and  pay  most  attention  to  protection  and  armament  we  have  a 
battleship.  A’.  L.  Attwood. 

bat-tol'o  gize  (b#-t<51'o-jiz),  v.  t.  <{•  i.  To  repeat  needlessly  ; 
to  iterate.  Sir  T.  Herbert. — bat  tol'O-gist  (-jlst),  n. 
bat-tol'o-gy  (-jT),  n.  [Gr.  /3  trToAo-yia  ;  baTros,  name  of  a 
stammerer  -f-  Aoyos  speech.]  Needless  repetition  in  speech 
or  writing.  Milton.  —  bat  to  log'i  cal  (bat'S-loj'I-kal),  n. 
bat  tue'  (ba/tu'  ;  bfi-tu'),  n.  [F.  battue ,  fr.  bailre  to  beat. 
See  batter,  v.  t. ;  cf.  battuta.]  Hunting,  a  Act  of 
beating  the  woods,  bushes,  etc.,  for  game,  b  The  game 
itself,  c  Wanton  slaughter,  as  of  helpless  crowds, 
bat'ty  (bSt'T),  a.  Belonging  to,  or  resembling,  a  bat. 
“  Batty  wings^’  _  Shak. 

ba  tule'  (b«-tool' ;  bSt'ul),  t?.,  or  batule  board  [See  bac- 
ule,  bascule.]  A  springboard. 

batz  (bats),  n.;  pi.  batzen  (biit's’n).  [G.  batz,  batzen , 
a  coin  bearing  the  image  of  a  bear,  G.  batz ,  betz,  bear.] 
a  A  small  copper  coin,  with  a  mixture  of  silver,  formerly 
current  in  some  parts  of  Germany  and  Switzerland.  It 
was  worth  three  or  four  cents,  b  A  Swiss  nickel  coin  of 
the  value  of  10  centimes  (2  cents  or  1  penny), 
bau'ble  (bo'b’l),  n.  [ME.  babel ;  cf.  OF.  bab!ey 
baubel  a  child’s  plaything.]  1.  A  stick  with  a 
mass  of  lead  fastened  or  suspended  at  one  end, 
formerly  used  for  various  purposes.  Obs. 

2.  A  child’s  toy.  Obs. 

3.  A  trifling  piece  of  finery  ;  a  gew  gaw  ;  that 
which  is  gay  and  showy  w  ithout  real  value  ;  a 
cheap,  showy  plaything. 

The  ineffective  bauble  of  an  Indian  pagod. 

S) lertdan. 

4.  The  fool’s  scepter.  Obs.  or  Hist. 
bauch  (ban),  a.  [Cf.  baff,  o.,  and  Icel.  bagr 

uneasy,  bag  clumsy.]  Poor,  weak,  or  defec¬ 
tive,  as  in  taste,  strength,  spirits,  etc.  ;  in¬ 
sipid  ;  sorry  ;  abashed  ;  as,  bauch ,  or  soft,  ice  ;  a  bauch 
man.  Cf.  baff,  a.  Scot.  &  Dial.  Eng. 
bauch'le  (baKrl),  7i.  [Cf.  bauch.]  1.  A  worn-out  shoe, 
esp.  one  dow  n  at  the  heel  and  used  as  a  slipper  ;  a  heel-less 
slipper.  Scot.  «<*  Ir.  Pro/.  Wilson. 

2  A  worthless  or  contemptible  person  or  thing.  Scot. 
“  A  bauchle  of  a  business.”  Stevenson. 

3.  A  clumsy  or  shambling  person.  Scot.  <{•  Ir. 
bauch'le,  v.  i.  To  shamble  or  shuffle,  as  in  old  shoes.  Scot. 
bauch'le,  v.  t.  Scot.  1.  To  treat  with  contempt ;  to  baffle. 
2.  To  bungle  ;  boggle. 

“  It  was  Shuan  bauchled  it,"  I  heard  one  say.  Stevenson. 
Bau'cis  and  Phi-le'mon  (bo'sis,  fT-le'rnon).  [L.,  fr.  Gr. 
Bau#ci9.  4»iA^/u ,wi'.]  Class.  Myth.  An  aged  Phrygian  and 
her  husband,  who  entertained  Zeus  and  Hermes  traveling 
in  disguise.  They  were  rewarded,  when  their  inhospitable 
neighbors  were  destroved  by  floods  as  punishment,  by 
having  their  cottage  changed  into  a  stately  temple,  in 
which  they  held  the  priestly  office  for  the  rest  of  their 
lives.  Praying  that  they  might  not  be  separated  by  death, 
they  were  converted  at  the  same  moment  into  trees.  The 
story  is  told  in  Ovid’s  ”  Metamorphoses ;  ”  it  is  used  in 
Gounod's  opera  “  Philemon  et  Baucis.” 
bau'de-kin  (bfi'ue-kTn),  n.  [ME.  bawdekin  rich  silk  stuff, 
OF.  baudequin.  See  baldachin.]  The  richest  kind  of  stuff 
used  in  garments  in  the  Middle  Age6,  the  warp  being  gold 
thread  and  the  woof  silk,  with  embroidery ;  —  made  orig.  at 
Bagdad.  Later  also  applied  to  rich  brocade  and  shot  silk. 
Bau'er-a  (bou'er-d),  n.  [NL  ,  after  Gottfried  Bauer  (1G95- 
17G3),  German  jurist.]  Bot.  A  small  genusof  Easf  Australi¬ 
an  escalloniaceous  shrubs  having  attractive  nqdding  pink  or 
purple  long-stalked  flowei 8,  resembling  single  roses,  whence 
the  name  native  rose.  Also  [/.  c.],  a  plant  of  this  genus. 
Bau  hin'i-a  (b6-hTn'T-d),  n.  [NL.,  after  Jean  and  Gaspard 
Bauhin ,  Swiss  botanists.]  Bot.  A  large  genus  of  caesalpin- 
iaceous  trees  and  shrubs,  often  climbing  lianes,  natives  of 
the  tropics  of  both  hemispheres,  the  leaves  usually  consist¬ 
ing  of  two  twin  leaflets  or  two  nearly  equal  lobes.  The 
bark  furnishes  a  tough  fiber  used  in* making  ropes.  B. 
vahlii  of  India  is  called  the  Maloo  climber.  The  wood  of 
B.  variegata  of  the  East  Indies  is  called  mountain  ebony. 
Bau  mg'  (bo'ma'),  a.  Designating  or  conforming  to  either 
of  the  scales  used  by  the  French  chemist  Antoine  Baum6 
in  the  graduation  of  his  hydrometers  ;  of  or  relating  to 
Baum^’s  scales  or  hydrometers.  There  are  two  Baum6 
hydrometers.  One,  which  is  used  with  liquids  heavier 
than  water,  sinks  to  0°  in  pure  water,  and  to  15°  in  a  15  per 
cent  salt  solution ;  the  other,  for  liquids  lighter  than 
water,  sinks  to  0°  in  a  ten  per  cent  salt  solution  and  to  10° 
in  pure  water.  In  both  cases  the  graduation,  based  on  the 
distance  between  these  fundamental  points,  is  continued 


Eauble,  4. 


filled  with  earth  for  making 
emplacements  or  parapets  in  the 
absence  of  gabions,  etc. 
battery  gun.  A  gun  capable  of 
firing  a  number  of  shots  without 
reloading;  a  machinegun.  Rare. 
b&t'tish,  a.  Like  a  bat  (the 
animal). 

bat'tle.  r.  t.  [Freq.  of  bat,  v.l 
To  beat  (clothes)  in  process  of 
washing.  Obs.  or  Dial. 

Bat'tle.  Sarah.  A  gentlewoman 
with  a  great  fondness  for  whist, 
mentioned  in  Lamb’s  “  Essays 
of  Elia.”  [dork. I 

bat'tle-door.  Var.  of  battle-| 
bat 'tie-field7,  n.  Field  of  battle, 
bat'tle-ful,  a.  Contentious, 
battle  gaff  Nav.  A  g>»ff  some¬ 
times  hoisted  on  a  military  mast 
to  carry  a  battle  flag, 
battle  quoit.  Sec  ciiakra. 
bat'tler.  battf.i.ek. 
bat'tler,  n.  One  who  battles  or 
fights,  as  a  soldier, 
bat't’e  stead  (  stPd),  n.  A  place 
of  battle.  Archaic.  [Eng.\ 
battle  twig.  An  earwig.  Dial.  | 


bat'tle-wise  (-wlz'),  adv.  In 
order  of  battle. 

battle  word.  A  war  cry.  Milman. 
bat'tling  (bfit'lYng),’  j>.  pr.  5f 
rh.  n  ot  battle,  r. 
bat'ton  +  baton,  batten. 
battoone.  f batoo.n.  [noliaJ 
bat  tree.  The  evergreen  mag- 1 
bat'tre  la  cam  pa'gne  (ba'tr’ 
la  kaN'pan'y’).  [F.J  To  beat 
or  scour  the  country  ;  fig  ,  to 
give  vague  reasons  so  as  to  gain 
time  or  disguise  thought:  more 
often,  to  be  lost  in  divagations, 
battune.  +  ratoon. 
f|  bat  ture'  (ba/tiir'  :  htf-tOr'), 
n.  [F.l  An  elevated  river  bed 
or  sea  bed  ;  land  formed  from  a 
river  or  body  of  watf-r. 
bat-tu'ta  (bat-t<55'ta),  ».  f  1 1.  J 
hade,  a  The  measuring  of  time 
by  beating,  b  A  measure,  c  A 
harmonic  progression  from  the 
tenth  on  an  up  heat  to  an  octave 
on  the  down  neat,  forbidden  in 
old  counterpoint, 
bat'ty  ( bfit'Y).  Var.  of  baddy, 
rice.  Anglo-Ind. 


bat'ty  (bttt't ;  bdt'Y),  n. ;  pi. 
-ties  ( -Y z ) :  o/  batty  cake  A 
kind  of  small  cake.  Dial.  Eng. 
batune  f  BATOON. 
ba-tuz'  work  (ba-tooz').  [Cf. 
OF.  batu,  nom.  sing.  masc.  and 
ncc.  pi.  inasc.  batuz,  p.  p.  of 
batre  to  beat,  F.  battre.]  An  ob¬ 
solete  embroidery  (once  much 
used)technically  known  as  “silk 
beaten  with  gold  and  silver  " 
Bat'wa  ( hiit'wa ),  n.  A  Pygmy 
of  a  people  of  the  Kongo  region, 
averaging  about  4}  feet  in  height 
bat' wing',  r?.,  or  batwdng  burn¬ 
er  =  batmving  burner. 

Ba'tt (bii'oo),  n.  Babylon.  Myth. 
A  goddess  of  agriculture  and 
fertility  of  the  older  pantheon, 
later  identified  with  (iula. 
bau-.  For  various  obsolete  forms 
beginning  in  bau-  see  the  forms 
beginning  in  haw-. 

B.  A.  U.  Abhr.  British  Asso¬ 
ciation  unit.  See  ohm. 
bau-bee',  bau-bie'.  Var.  of 

BAWBEE. 

bau'bl.  Bauble.  Ref.  Sp. 


bau'b’e.  >•.  i.  [From  BAUBLE, 
»/.]  To  trifle.  Obs. 
bau'ble-ry,  n.  Foolery  ;  child¬ 
ish  trifling.  Obs. 
bau'bling,  p.a.  Trifling  ;  insig¬ 
nificant  ;  contemptible.  Obs. 
Bau'bo(b8'bfi),  n.  [Gr.  Ba>j3a>.] 
Gr.  Myth.  A  slave  woman  who 
endeavored  to  cheer  Demeter  by 
coarse  jokes  when  the  goddess 
was  in  search  of  Persephone. 
The  legend  was  given  in  expla¬ 
nation  of  the  ribald  talk  in¬ 
dulged  in  in  the  Eleusinian  pro¬ 
cession.  Also  lambe. 
baubyn.  d*  baboon.  [ Scot. | 
bauch'el.  Var.  of  bauchle. | 
baucine.  ^  bauson. 
bauck'ie  (bflk'Y;  b&k'Y), 
bauck'ie-bird  .  Var.  of  backik, 
the  bat.  Scot. 

baud.  a.  [OF.  halt,  bant.  See 
HAWD.n]  Joyous  ;  merry.  Obs. 
baud  +  bawd. 
baudelaire.  +  badelar. 
bau'der  icke.  d*  baldric. 
baud'er-y.  +  bawdry. 
baud'kin.  A  ar.  of  baudekin. 


Bau  dou-in’s'  test  (b fl'd (56- 
ftnz').  Chem.  A  test  made  with 
a  solution  of  sugar  in  hydro¬ 
chloric  acid  for  sesame*  oil, 
which  yields k  cherry-red  color 
witli  the  reagent, 
bau'dre.  f  bawdry. 
bau'drike.  +  baldric. 
bau'drons  (bfi'drunz),  n.  The 
cut  ;  puss  ;  —  a  name  used  like 
“  reynard  ”  for  the  fox.  Scot. 
bau'dry.  *1*  baldric. 
bau'dy.  *f*  bawdy. 

bau'er  (bou'?r),  n  ;  Gcr.  jd. 
baiern  (bou'5rn).  [G.,  prop, 
peasant.]  Chess.  A  pawn, 
bau'frey.  n.  [Cf.  F.  bejf'roi  bel¬ 
fry.  1  A  beam.  Obs.  4-  R. 

|!  bauge  (bozh),  v.  [F.]  1.  A 
kind  of  conrse  drugget,  made  at 
Bauee in  Burgundy. 

2.  Mortar  for  plastering,  in 
which  straw  is  used  instead  of 
hutr 

baugh  (biiK  :  baf ).  a.  Var.  of 
bai’ch.  Scot.  4-  Dial.  Eng. 
bauk  (b6k).  Obs.  or  diai.  var. 
of  BALK. 


bauk'ie  (bok'Y  ;  biik'Y),  bauk'- 
le  bird  .  Vars.  of  backie,  bat. 
Scat. 

II  Bau'kunst'  —  ei'ne  er-starr'te 
Mu  sik'  (bou'kdonst'  I'n5  Pr- 
shtiir'tp  moo-zek').  [G.]  Archi¬ 
tecture  —  frozen  music.  Goethe 
(recorded  in  Eekermann's  Ge- 
sjirdche  wit  Goethe). 
haul,  f  bawl. 
bauld-  Dial.  var.  of  bold. 
baulde  +  bald. 
baul'dricke.  -f*  baldi^c. 
baule.  ball. 
bau'le  ah(b6'l?,-d  ;  bou'lP-d),  n. 
Alsobau'le-a.  [Bengali  5o»7/7u.J 
A  light  river  boat,  provided  with 
a  cabin,  used  in  Bengal, 
baulk  (b6k).  Var.  ot  balk. 
baulnie.  +  balm. 
baul'ter.  balter. 
Baumann-Schotten  reaction.  = 
Schotten  -Baumann  r  e  a  c- 
tion. 

baume.  +  balm. 

II  bau  mier'  (bo'mya'),  n.  [F.] 
Balm-of-Gilead  tree.  Fr.  Awer. 

baundune  *f*  ban  don. 


food,  foot ;  out,  c*l ;  chair  ;  go  ;  sing,  igk  ;  ^feen,  thin ;  nature,  verdure  (250) ;  K  =  ch  in  G.  icli,  ach  (144) ;  boN  ;  yet ;  zli  =  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Guide. 

Full  explanations  of  Abbreviations,  Signs,  etc.,  Immediately  precede  the  Vocabulary. 
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along  the  stem  as  far  as  desired.  Since  all  the  degrees  on 
a  Ban  me  scale  are  thus  equal  in  length,  while  those  on  a 
specific-gravity  scale  grow  smaller  as  the  density  increases, 
there  is  no  simple  relation  between  degrees  Be.  and  Sp.  gr. 
However,  readings  on  Baume’s  scale  may  be  approximately 
reduced  to  specific  gravities  by  the  following  formulae 
(r  in  each  case  being  the  reading  on  Baume’s  scale) :  (a)  for 
liquids  heavier  than  water,  sp.  gr.  =  144  — r-  (144 — x)\  ( b )  for 
liquids  lighter  than  water,  sp.  gr.  =  144  -i-  (134+ar). 
bau'son  (bd's’n),  n.  [ME.  bawson ,  baucyne ,  badger  (named 
from  its  color),  OF.  baucent ,  baugant ,  spotted  with  white, 
pied.  See  bausond.J  Archaic,  1.  A  badger.  B.Jonson. 

2.  A  fat,  unwieldy,  or  obstinate  person ;  —  contemptuous, 
bau'sond  (bfi's’nd),  a.  [OF.  baucent,  baugant,  prob.  for 
balcenc ,  and  derived  fr.  L.  balleus  belt.  Cf.  belt.]  Having 
a  white  spot  or  streak  on  a  dark  ground,  esp.  a  white  patch 
on  the  forehead  or  face ;  —  said  of  animals.  Obs.  or  Scot. 
bauxite  (bo'zit),  n.  [F.,  fr.  Baux  or  Beaux ,  near  Arles.] 
Min.  A  ferruginous  hydrate  of  alumina,  essentially 
Al203*2H20,  occurring  in  oolitic  masses  and  in  earthy  form. 
Sp"  gr.,  2.55.  It  is  largely  used  in  the  preparation  of  alu¬ 
minium  and  alumina,  and  for  the  lining  of  furnaces  which 
are  exposed  to  intense  heat. 

Ba  va'ri-an  (bd-va'rt-dn),  a.  Of  or  pert,  to  the  kingdom 
of  Bavaria,  in  southern  Germany,  or  its  inhabitants. 
Bavarian  blue.  See  dye.  —  B.  cream,  a  dessert  preparation 
of  gelatin,  cream,  sugar,  and  eggs,  whipped.  —  B.  sauce, 
Cookery ,  a  modified  Dutch  sauce  of  vinegar,  eggs,  and 
butter,  flavored  with  crawfish. 

Ba- va'ri-an,  n.  A  native  of  Bavaria  ;  also,  the  High  Ger¬ 
man  dialect  of  Bavaria.  See  Indo-European. 

The  Bavarians  and  Swabians  .  .  .  are  .  .  .  a  cross  between  the 
blond  Teutonic  race  and  a  thickset,  broad-headed  Alpine  one. 

II  Z.  Ripley. 

||  ba' vaToise'  (ba'va'rw&z'),  n.  [F.,  lit.,  Bavarian  (fern.).] 
Cookery.  A  dish  of  Bavarian  cream. 

Ba  ve'no  twin  (ba-va'no).  [From  Baveno ,  Italy.]  Crysl. 
A  twin  crystal  of  a  kind  shown  by  orthoclase,  in  which 
the  twinning  plane  is  the  clinodome,  resulting  in  a  nearly 
square  form.  -  Baveno  twinning, 
bav'in  (bSv'Tn),  n.  [Cf.  Gael.  &  Ir.  baban  tuft,  tassel.] 

1.  A  bundle  of  brushwood,  or  other  light  combustible 
matter,  for  kindling,  fencing,  draining,  etc. ;  refuse  of 
brushwood.  Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng.  —  bav'in,  a. 

The  skipping  king,  he  ambled  up  and  down 

With  shallow  jesters  and  rash  burin  wits 

Soon  kindled  und  soon  burnt.  Shak. 

2.  Impure  limestone.  Dial.  Eng. 

baw  bee'  (bo-be'),  n.  [Perh.  fr.  the  name  of  a  mintmaster, 
the  laird  of  Sillebawby .]  a  A  Scotch  billon  (afterward  cop¬ 
per)  coin  first  issued  in  1542  and  then  worth  3d.,  and  after¬ 
ward  6d.,  Scotch,  b  A  halfpenny.  Scot.  <£•  Dial.  Eng. 
baw'cock  (bS'kok),  n.  [From  F.  beau  fine  -|-  coq  cock  the 
bird  ;  or  cf.  OF.  bant  bold,  gay.]  A  fine  fellow  ;  —  a  term  of 
jocose  familiarity.  “  How  now,  my  bawcock  f  ”  Shak. 
bawd  (b6d),  n.  [ME.  baude ;  cf.  OF.  bait,  baut ,  bold, 
merry,  fr.  OHG.  bald  bold  ;  or  cf.  W.  haw  dirt.  Cf.  bold, 
bawdy.  ]  A  person  who  keeps  a  house  of  prostitution,  or  pro¬ 
cures  women  for  a  lewd  purpose;  a  procurer  or  procuress  ; 
a  lewd  person  ;  —  now  usually  applied  only  to  a  woman, 
bawd'ry  (bbd'rT),  n.  [ME.  baudery:  cf.  OF.  bauderie , 
balder ie,  boldness,  joy.  See  bawd.]  1.  The  practice  of 
procuring  women  for  the  gratification  of  lust. 

2.  Illicit  intercourse  ;  fornication.  Obs.  Shak. 

3.  Obscenity;  filthy,  unchaste  language  “  The  pert  style 

of  the  pit  bawdry .”  Steele. 

bawd'y  (bSd'T),  a.  [Cf.  W.  baw  dirt,  and  E.  bawd.] 

1.  Dirty;  foul.  Obs.  Chaucer. 

2.  Of  or  pertaining  to,  or  characteristic  of,  a  bawd ;  ob¬ 
scene;  lewd;  unchaste.  “A  bawdy  story.”  Burke. 

bawd'y-house'  (-hous'),  n.  A  house  of  ill  fame, 
bawl  (b61),  v.  i. ;  bawled  (b61d);  bawl'ing.  [Icel.  banla 
to  low,  bellow,  as  a  cow,  or  LL.  baxdare  to  bark.]  1.  To  cry 
out  with  a  loud,  full  sound  ;  to  cry  with  vehemence,  as  in 
calling  or  exultation  ;  to  shout ;  to  vociferate. 

2.  To  cry  loudly,  as  from  pain  or  vexation  ;  to  howl, 
bawl,  v.  t.  To  proclaim  with  a  loud  voice,  or  by  outcry,  as 
a  hawker  or  town-crier  does.  Swift. 

bawl,  n.  A  loud,  prolonged  cry;  an  outcry, 
bawn  (b6n),  n.  [Ir.  &  Gael,  babhun  inclosure,  bulwark.] 
Obs.  or  Jr.  1.  An  inclosure  of  mud  or  stone  walls  about  a 
house  or  castle,  for  protecting  the  cattle,  etc.,  from  ma¬ 
rauders  ;  fortified  outwork  of  a  castle. 

2.  Any  cattlefold. 

bax'ter  ( l&k'ster),  n.  [ME.  bakstere ,  bakeslre,  AS.  bsecestre , 
fern,  of  bsecere  baker.  See  baker.]  A  baker  ;  orig.,  a  fe¬ 
male  baker.  Old  Eng.  &■  Scot. 

Bax  te'ri-an  (bSk-ste'n-dn),  a.  Of  or  pert,  to  Richard  Baxter 
(1015-91),  an  English  Puritan  divine,  or  his  doctrines,  which 
aimed  to  mediate  between  Arminianism  and  Calvinism.— 
n.  An  adherent  of  Baxter.  —  Bax-te'ri-an-ism  (-Tz’m),  n. 
bay  (ba),  n.  [F.  bale  ;  cf.  LL.  baia  ;  of  uncertain  origin.] 

1.  Geog.  An  inlet  of  the  sea,  usually  smaller  than  a  gulf, 
but  of  the  same  general  character.  The  name  is  loosely 
used,  often  for  large  tracts  of  water,  around  which  the 
land  forms  a  curve,  or  for  any  recess  or  inlet  between  capes 
or  headlands;  as,  Hudson  Bay ;  the  Bay  of  Biscay. 

2.  A  small  body  of  water  set  off  from  the  main  body,  as  a 


compartment  containing  water  for  a  wheel,  the  portion  of 
a  canal  just  outside  of  the  gates  of  a  lock,  etc. 
bay  (ba),  n.  [F.  baie,  her,  OF.  baee ,  an  opening,  fr.  baer , 
beer,  to  open,  be  open,  akin  to  It.  badare  to  pay  heed  ; 
prob.  influenced  by  bay  an  inlet.]  1.  A  principal  compart¬ 
ment  of  the  walls,  roof,  or  other  part  of  a  building  or  struc¬ 
ture,  or  of  the  whole  building  or  structure,  as  marked  off 
by  the  buttresses,  pillars,  main  ribs  of  vaulting,  mullions  of 
a  window,  beams,  girders,  etc.  ;  one  of  the  main  divisions 
of  any  structure,  as  the  part  of  a  bridge  between  two  piers. 

2.  Specif.:  a  Arch.  Jt  window  with  its  usual  setting  or 
framing,  as  jambs,  window  back,  window  seat,  etc.  b  A 
compartment  in  a  barn,  for  depositing  hay,  or  grain  in  the 
stalk;  a  similar  recess  for  some  special  purpose;  as, ahorse 
bay.  c  Naut.  The  forward  part  of  a  ship  on  each  side  be¬ 
tween  decks,  often  used  as  a  ship’s  hospital.  See  sick  bay. 

3.  [Cf.  bay,  an  inlet.]  A  recess  or  indentation,  as  that 
formed  by  part  of  a  plain  within  a  curve  in  a  hill  range,  or, 
U.  S.,  by  an  opening  of  prairie  in  the  edge  of  a  forest. 

4.  A  tract  of  land  (usually  of  prairie  more  or  less  sur¬ 
rounded  by  woods)  containing  a  deep  accumulation  of  hu¬ 
mus,  muck,  or  peat.  Called  also  bayhead.  U.  S. 

bay,  n.  [F.  bale,  fr.  L.  baca  (also  spelt  bacca).']  1.  A 
berry,  esp.  of  the  laurel.  Obs. 

2.  a  The  laurel  tree  ( Laurus  nobilis).  Hence, pi.,  an  hon¬ 
orary  garland  or  crown  bestowed  as  a  prize  for  victory  or 
excellence,  anciently  consisting  of  branches  of  the  laurel. 

The  patriot’s  honors  and  the  poet’s  bays  Trumbull. 
b  Any  of  several  shrubs  or  trees  more  or  less  resembling 
the  laurel,  as  species  of  Magnolia,  Myrica,  Gordonia,  etc. 
bay,  v.  i. ;  bayed  (bad);  bay'ing.  [ME.  bayen ,  abayen , 
OF.  baier,  abater ,  F.  aboyer  to  bark  ;  origin  uncert.]  To 
bark,  esp.  with  deep,  prolonged  tones,  as  a  dog  in  the  chase. 

The  hounds  at  nearer  distance  hoarsely  bayed  Drydcn. 
bay,  v.  t.  1.  To  bark  at ;  to  beset  with  barking. 

I  had  rather  be  a  dog,  and  bay  the  moon, 

Than  such  a  Roman.  Shak. 

2.  To  utter,  as  a  welcome,  by  barking.  Byron. 

3.  To  pursue  with  barking. 

4-  To  bring  or  drive  to  bay ;  as,  to  bay  the  bear.  Shak. 
bay,  n.  [See  bay,  v.  i.]  1.  The  barking  of  dogs;  prop., 

the  deep-toned,  prolonged  barking,  esp.  of  hounds  in  the 
chase.  “ The  bay  of  curs.”  Couper. 

2.  [ME.  bay ,  abay,  OF.  abai,  F.  aboi  barking,  pi.  abois, 
prop,  the  extremity  to  which  the  stag  is  reduced  when  sur¬ 
rounded  by  the  dogs,  barking  ( aboyant ) ;  aux  abois  at  bay.] 
State  or  position  of  one  obliged  to  face  an  antagonist  or  a 
difficulty,  when  escape  has  become  impossible. 

Embolden’d  by  despair,  he  stood  at  bay.  Dryden. 

3.  State  or  position  of  one  checked  in  pursuit  or  aggression. 
The  most  terrible  evils  are  just  kept  at  bay  by  incessant  efforts. 

/.  Taylor. 

bay,  a.  [F.  bai,  fr.  L.  badius.  Cf.  baize.]  Reddish  brown ; 
chestnut-colored  ;  —  used  chiefly  of  the  color  of  horses,  esp. 
those  of  a  light  reddish  chestnut  color, 
bay-breasted  warbler,  a  handsome  American  warbler  ( Den - 
droica  castanea).  The  male  has  the  breast  and  crown  of  the 
head  of  a  chestnut,  or  bay,  color.  —  bay  cat,  a  wild  cat  (Felis 
aurala)  of  the  East  Indies,  etc.  —  b.  lynx.  See  lynx.  —  bay¬ 
winged  bunting,  the  grass  finch. 

bay,  n.  An  animal  of  a  hay  color  ;  esp.,  a  bay  horse, 
ba  ya-cu'ra  roof  (ba/yd-kob'rd).  [Tupi  guaycuru,  baycuru, 
name  of  the  plant.]  The  powerfully  astringent  root  of  a 
South  American  plumbaginaceous  plant  ( Limonium  brasi- 
liense) ;  also,  the  plant  itself. 

ba  ya  dere'  (ba'yd-der'),  n.  [F.  bayadere,  fr.  Pg.  bailadeira 
a  female  dancer,  bailor  a  dance.]  1.  A  female  dancer  and 
singer  of  India,  esp.  one  attached  as  ministrant  to  a  temple 
in  southern  India,  as  distinguished  from  the  nautch  girls 
of  the  north. 

2.  Material  having  designs  which  run  across  it  in  stripes, 
whether  of  ribbons,  laces,  dress  goods,  or  silks, 
ba-ya'mo  (ba-ya'mo),  n.  Meteor.  A  violent  thunder  squall 
occurring  on  the  south  coast  of  Cuba,  esp.  near  Bayamo. 
The  gusts,  called  bayamo  winds,  are  modified  foehn  winds, 
bay'-antler,  n.  [See  bez- antler.  ]  The  second  tine  (from 
the  base)  of  a  stag’s  antler.  See  antler. 
bay'ard  (ba'drd),  n.  1  [OF.  bayard,  baiart,  bay  horse  ; 
bai  bay  -f-  -ard.  See  bay,  a.  ;  -ard  ]  A  bay  horse. 

2.  [cap.]  (Fr.  pron  ba'yar')  In  the  old  romances,  Ri- 
naldo’s  steed,  a  wonderful  animal  of  a  bright  bay  color, 
which  had  formerly  belonged  to  Amadis  de  Gaul. 

3-  A  mock  heroic  name  for  any  horse  ;  —  commonly  in  the 
phrases  blind  or  bold  bayard. 

4.  A  stupid,  clownish,  or  blindly  reckless,  fellow.  Obs. 
Bay'ard  (ba'drd),  n.  A  gentleman  of  high  courage  and 

honor ;  —  so  called  in  allusion  to  the  Chevalier  Bayard 
(1476-1524),  the  knight  “sans  peur  et  sans  reproclie” 
(without  fear  and  without  reproach), 
bay'ard,  a.  [OF.  bayard,  baiart.~\  Bay-colored  ;  —  said 
esp.  of  a  horse. 

bay  bean.  A  cosmopolitan  tropioal  fabaceous  vine  (Cana- 
vali  obtusifo/ium),  growing  on  the  seashore  ;  also,  one  of  its 
brown  seeds,  which  retain  their  vitality  after  long  immer¬ 
sion  in  sea  water,  and  are  hence  widely  distributed, 
bay'ber-ry  (ba'bSr-T),  n.  a  The  fruit  of  the  bay  tree,  b  A 
myrtaceous  tree  of  the  West  Indies  (Pimento  acris),  nearly 


related  to  the  allspice  tree.  It  yields  an  essential  oil  known 
as  oil  of  myreia .  Also  called  wild  clove,  Jamaica  bay  berry, 
and  wild  cinnamon.  See  bay  rum.  c  The  fruit  of  the  wax 
myrtle  (which  see),  or  the  shrub  itself, 
bay  berry  tallow  A  fragrant  green  wax  obtained  from 
the  bay  berry,  or  wax  myrtle  ;  —  called  also  myrtle wax. 
bay  bird.  Any  of  numerous  species  of  plover,  snipe,  cur¬ 
lews,  godwits,  and  birds  of  related  families,  which  frequent 
the  shores  of  bays  and  inlets, 
bay  cod  A  large  New  Zealand  ophidioid  fish  (Genyjderus 
blucodes ). 

bayed  (bad),  a.  1.  Inclosed;  encompassed.  Obs. 

2  Having  a  bay  or  bays.  “  The  large  bayed  bam.”  Drayton. 


tu 


Also,  formed  as  a  bay. 

Ba  yeux'  tap'es  try  (ba'yfi').  A  piece  of  linen  about  1  ft. 
8  in.  wide  by  213  ft.  long,  covered  with  embroidery  repre¬ 
senting  the  incidents  of  William  the  Conqueror’s  expedi¬ 
tion  to  England,  preserved  in  the  town  museum  of  Bayeux 
in  Normandy.  It  is  probably  of  the  11th  century,  and  is 
attributed  by  tradition  to  Matilda,  the  Conqueror’s  wife, 
bay  floe,  or  bay  ice  New  ice,  such  as  forms  first  in  the 
shelter  of  a  b^y,  fiord,  or  the  like. 

bay'gall'  (ba'goF),  n.  1  The  red  bay  (Persea  borbonia). 
2.  A  tract  of  boggy  land,  esp.  one  overgrown  with  bay  trees 
and  gall-berry  bushes.  Southern  U.  S. 
bay  lavender.  A  West  Indian  boraginaceous  shrub 
( Tour  ue for  ha  gnajfhalodes)  having  silky,  gray  leaves  in 
clusters  near  the  ends  of  the  branches,  ana  white  spicate 
flowers. 

bay  leaf.  The  aromatic  leaf  of  the  bay,  used  in  medicine, 
cookery, etc. 

bay'man  (-man),  n.  ;  pi.  -men  (-men).  U.  S.  Nary.  A  sick¬ 
bay  nurse  ;  — now  called  hospital  apprentice. 
bay'man,  n.  One  who  lives  or  works  on  or  about  a  bay  ; 
in  British  Honduras,  a  mahogany  cutter  on  the  coast, 
bay  oil  a  A  fragrant  oil  yielded  by  the  West  Indian  bay- 
berry  ( Pimento  arris) ;  oil  of  myreia.  b  Laurel  oil. 
bay'O-net  (ba'o-n&t),  n.  [F.  bayonnette ,  baionnette ;  — 
because  bayonets  were  first  made  at  Bay¬ 
onne.]  .  1.  Mil.  A  short  fiat  dagger.  Obs. 

2.  Mil.  A  weapon  of  the  dagger  kind 
made  to  be  fitted  on  the  muzzle  end  of  a 
musket  or  rifle.  Orig.,  the  bayonet,  when 
in  use,  was  fitted  into  the  bore  of  the  mus¬ 
ket.  Modern  bayonets  are  attached  so 
as  not  to  interfere  with  firing,  and  are 
usually  carried  in  a  scabbard  at  the  side 
when  not  in  use.  They  are  of  various 
shapes,  and  are  often  used  as  intrenching 
tools,  as  well  as  for  assault. 

3  Mach.  A  pin  which  plays  in  and  out 
of  holes  made  to  receive  it,  serving  to  en¬ 
gage  or  disengage  parts  of  the  machinery, 
bay'o-uet,  v.  t.  r  bay'o-net'ed  ;  bay'o- 
net'ing.  1.  To  stab  with  a  bayonet.  \  / 

2  To  compel  or  drive  by  the  bayonet.  '  ' 

To  bayonet  us  into  submission.  Burke. 
bayonet  clasp.  Mil.  A  movable  ring  en- 
circling  the  socket,  by  which  a  bayonet  is  Bayonets.  1  Tn- 
locked  to  a  gun.  *  “  8  H  1  2. 

bayonet  clutch-  Mach.  A  clutch  in  which  3  Rod  * 

connection  is  made  by  bayonets  attached 
to  arms  sliding  on  a  featnered  shaft.  The  bayonets  slide 
through  holes  in  a  crosshead  fastened  on  the  shaft, 
bayonet  joint  A  form  of  coupling  or  socket  joint  similar 
to  that  by  which  a  bayonet  is  fixed  on  the  barrel  of  a  gun. 
bay'OU  (bi'oo),  n. ;  pi.  bayous  (-ooz).  [North  Am.  Indian 
bayuk,  in  F.  spelling  bayouc,  bayouque.']  An  inlet  from  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico,  from  a  lake,  or  from  a  large  river,  some¬ 
times  sluggish,  sometimes  without  perceptible  movement 
except  from  tide  and  wind.  Southern  U.  S. 

A  dark  slender  thread  of  a  bayou  moves  loiteringly  northeast¬ 
ward  into  a  swamp  of  huge  cypresses.  Q.  II'.  Cable. 

Bayou  State.  Mississippi;  —  from  its  numerous  bayous, 
bay  rum  A  fragrant  liquid,  used  for  cosmetic  and  medic¬ 
inal  purposes.  The  original  bay  rum.  from  the  West  In¬ 
dies,  is  prepared  by  distillation  from  the  leaves  of  the  bay- 
berry  (Pimento  aci'is).  The  bay  rum  of  the  Pharmacopoeia 
(spirit  of  myreia)  is  prepared  from  oil  of  myreia  (see  bay- 
berry),  oil  of  orange  peel, oil  of  pimenta,  alcohol,  and  water, 
bay  salt  The  large  crystalline  salt  of  commerce,  esp.  that 
obtained  from  sea  water  by  evaporation  in  shallow  pits  or 
basins  bv  the  heat  of  the  sun. 
bay  Stall.  Arch.  A  seat  fixed  in  a  window  bay. 

Bay  State.  Massachusetts,  —  which  had  been  called  the 
Colony  of  Massachusetts  Bay. 
bay  tree  a  The  laurel  tree.  See  3d  bay,  2.  b  The  Cali¬ 
fornia  laurel  ( Umbellularia  call  fornica). 
bay  willow  a  A  European  willow  (Salixpentandra)  with 
shining  coriaceous  leaves,  b  The  great  willow-herb, 
bay  window  Arch.  A  windowed  bay  or  recess  in  a 
room,  projecting  outward  from 
the  w  all,  either  in  a  rectangular, 


polygonal,  or  semicircular  form  ; 

—  often  called  a  bow  window,  ~T  :  ] 
properly  when  semicircular. 
bay'wood'  (-wdbd'),  n.  Any  of  — j—1 
several  kinds  of  mahogany,  esp. 
that  from  Campeche  Bay.  — L 

ba  zaar'  I  (bd-zar'),  n.  [Ulti- 
ba-zar'  )  mately  fr.  Per.  bazar. ] 

1.  In  the  East,  an  exchange, 


Bay  Window. 


baunk.  +  bank. 
baun'scheidt-iBm  (boun'shlt- 
4z’m),  n.  Med.  A  form  of  acu¬ 
puncture  introduced  bv  a  Ger¬ 
man  named  Baunscheiclt. 
bau'son-faced'  (b6's’n-fast/), 
a.  Having  a  white  spot  on  the 
face.  Scot. 

bau'ta  (bou'td),  n.  [Dan.  & 
Norw.  bantasten ,  fr.  Icel.  bauta- 
steinn  ;  i.  e.  bauta  stone.]  Scand. 
Archseol.  An  upright  stone 
sometimes  20  feet  high,  like  a 
menhir,  but  often  placed  at  the 
summit  of  a  barrow.  [  Rib. I 
Bav'a-i  (bftv'fl-l  ;  bd-va'T).| 
||  ba  va^dage'  (  bA'var'dA/.h'), 
n.  [F.]  Prattle  ;  chatter.  Byron. 
bav'a-roy  (bfiv'd-roi),  n.  [F. 
bavarois  Bavarian.]  A  kind  of 
cloak  or  surtout.  Obs. 

||  bave  (bav),  n.  [F.,  prop., 
drivel.]  The  double  thread  of 
6ilk  of  which  the  silkworm  forms 
its  cocoon.  [bib. I 

II  ba'vette'  (bA/vFt'),n.  [F.]  A| 
ba'vi-an  (ba'vT-rtn),n.  [Cf.  D. 
buviaan .~\  A  baboon, 
ba  vifcre'  (bfi/vyar'),  n.  [F.] 
=  2d  beaver.  [ins.  Obs.  ] 
bav'in,  <•.  t.  To  bind  into  bav-| 


bavowre.  +  beaver.  [ball.) 
baw.  Dial.  Eng.  &  Scot.  var.  of  | 
baw  (bS),  inter).  Bah  ! 
baw  .  For  obsolete  forma  in 
ban--  see  those  in  BAC-. 
baw'ble.  +  bauble. 
bawd,  v.  t.  [See  bawdy,  a.] 
To  defile  or  dirty.  Obs. 
bawd,  v.  i.  To  pander.  Rare. 
bawd,  n.  [See  bawtie.]  A  hare. 
Dial.  Enq. 

baw'de-kin.  baudekin. 
baw'der-icke.  +  baldric. 
bawd'i-ly,  adv.  of  bawdy. 
bawd'i-nesa.  n.  See  -ness. 
baw'drick  Var.  of  baldric. 
baw'drik  f  B  \ LDRIC. 
bawd'ship.  n.  See -ship. 
bawds'trot.  n.  [AF.  bandes- 
trote ,  OF.  baud  et  rot .]  A  bawd  ; 
a  pander.  Obs. 

bawdy  basket.  A  vender  of  ob¬ 
scene  literature.  Obs. 
bawed  +  bawd. 
bawk'ie.  bawk'ie-bird".  Vars. 

of  hack  ie,  bat.  Scot. 
bawl.  +  BALL. 

baw 'la  ( bd'la),  A  palm-leaf 

matting,  used  in  the  Pacific  is¬ 
land*  for  thatching, 
bawld.  Bawled.  Ref.  Sp. 


bawlde.  +  bold. 
bawl'er,  n.  One  who  bawls, 
baw'ley  (  bd'lt),  w.,  or  baw'ley 
boat.  A  broad-beamed,  light- 
draft,  jib  and  gaff-mainsail  fish¬ 
ing  boat  of  the  Thames.  Eng. 
bawlme  bawme.  •]•  ba lm.  [  Obs.  \ 
baw'rel.  n.  A  kind  of  hawk.| 
bawsand.  •]•  baisond. 
bawson.  bawstone.  +  bauson. 
bawt  +  BATE. 

baw'tie.  baw'ty(bd'tT).  ?».  [Cf. 
F.  baud  a  kind  of  hound.]  As  a 
titular  name  :  a  A  dog.  esp.  one 
of  large  size,  b  A  hare.  Scot. 
bax'e-a  (bftk'sf-d),  or  bax'a 
(bak'sd),  n. :  pi.  (-se).  [L.J 
Rom.  An  tig.  A  sandal,  woven  of 
leaves,  fiber,  etc.,  worn  by  comic 
actors  and  by  philosophers, 
bax'tone  (bak'ititn ;  b&k'-). 
Dial.  var.  of  bakestone. 
bay.  +  boy. 
bay-,  f  b a !-. 

bay,  it.  [OF.  baie.  See  baize.] 
Baize,  orig.  finerthan  now :  —  us¬ 
ually  )>l.  (whence  baize).  Obs. 
bay.  v.  1.  [Cf.  bathe.]  To 
bathe.  Obs.  Spenser. 

bay.  v.  [Origin  uncert.]  A  bank 
or  dam  to  keep  back  water. 


bay.  v.  t.  To  dam,  as  water  ;  — 
with  up  or  back. 
bay.  v.  ».  To  turn  to  bay  ;  to 
stand  at  bay.  —  v.  t.  To  stnnd 
at  hay  against.  Oxf.  E.  D. 
ba'ya  (na'ya),  n.  A  grouper 
( Mycteroperea  jordani),  nn  im¬ 
portant  food  fish  on  the  Pacific 
coast  of  Mexico, 
ba-ya'  (ba-ya'),  w.  [Hind. 
bay  a."]  A  weaver  bird  ( Place  us 
baya)  of  India,  often  kept  in 
confinement.  See  weaver 
bird,  Ulust. 

ba-yad'  (ba-ylld'),  ba-yatte' 
(-yat'),  n.  [Ar.  bay  ad.]  = 
BAG  RE. 

ba  ya-deer'.  Var  of  bayadere. 
||  ba'yan  (b&'yan),  n.  [Tag.]  A 
town  or  township  ;  also,  a  coun¬ 
try.  Phil.  /. 

bay'ard-ly  (ba'drd-lY).  a. 
Blind  :  stupid.  <M*.  —  bay'ard- 
ism  (-Tz’m),  n.  Obs. 
bay'bolt',  n.  A  bolt  with  a 
barbed  shank. 

bay 'bush',  n.  The  sweet  gale, 
bay-cu'ru  (bT-k<5o'rdo),  n.  = 

BAVACURA  ROOT.  [BAY,  t\| 
bayed  (bad),  pret.  p.  i>.  of 
Bay'er’s  acid(bl'Srz).  [Alter  F. 


Bayer ,  a  German.]  See  napii- 

THOLSULPHONIC. 

Bayes  (baz),  n.  The  principal 
character  in  “The  Rehearsal." 
a  farce  (1671),  by  George  Vil- 
liers,  Duke  of  Buckingham, 
satirizing  the  heroic  riming 
plays  of  his  time.  The  name 
Bnves  refers  to  the  laurcateship, 
and  the  person  is  a  caricature  of 
Dryden. 

bayes.  +  raize. 

||  ba-ye'ta  (ba-ya'ta),  n.  [Sp.] 
A  thin  woolen  stuff  or  flannel, 
bayganet.  +  bayonet. 
bay  goose.  =  H  u  t  c  h  i  n  s’ 

GOOSE. 

bay  grass.  =  LQVE  grass. 
bay 'head',  n.  =  2d  bay,  4. 
bay  holly.  The  loblolly  hay. 
bay  ice.  =  bay  floe. 
bay'ing,  vb.  n.  Act  of  coloring 
hay:  also, the  barking  of  dogs, etc. 
bay'ish,  a.  See  -ish  ;  bay,  a. 
bay  laurel.  =  bay,  the  tree, 
bay'-leai'  willow.  =  bay  wil¬ 
low  a. 

bayne.  +  bone. 
bay'ness,  n.  See -ness  ;  bay,  a. 
||  ba-yon'  (ba-yon'),  n.  [Tag.] 
A  coarse  sugar  sack.  Phil.  I. 


bay'o-net-ed,  a.  Furnished  or 
armed  with  a  bayonet  or  bayo¬ 
nets. 

bay  o-net-eer',  n.  One  armed  or 
fighting  with  a  bayonet.  Rare. 
bayonet  grass.  See  grass. 

Table  U. 

bayonet  leg.  Deformity  of  the 
leg  due  to  a  backward  displace¬ 
ment  of  the  tibia  and  fibula, 
bayonet  plant.  Any  yucca,  esp. 
Yucca  p (ament osa. 
bayou  lass.  The  large-mouthed 
black  bass.  See  black  bass. 
bay  plum.  The  guava, 
bay-rum  tree.  =  bayberry  b. 
Pays  ( baz>,  n.  [From  the  Bays 
Mountains,  Tennessee.]  Gent. 
An  Ordovician  sandstone  in  the 
Appalachian  Mountains, 
bay  snipe.  =  bay  bird. 
bay  stone.  A  stone  laid  on  the 
ground  as  part  of  a  surface  foun¬ 
dation  for  a  slight  structure, 
bay  yarn,  [bay,  the  cloth  + 
yarn.]  Woolen  yarn.  Obs. 
Ba'za  (ba'zd).  n.  [Cf.Ar.6dz 
hawk.]  See  fAlcopern. 
baz'an.  Var.  of  basan. 
Faz'a-tha  (bttz'd-thd).  D.  Bib. 
baze  (baz),  v.  t.  [Cf.  D.  bazen 


ale,  senate,  care,  am,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofa ;  eve,  Svent,  find,  recent,  maker;  ice,  ill;  old,  ftbey,  orb,  5dd,  s5ft,  connect ;  use,  unite,  urn,  up,  cireus,  menu; 
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market  place,  or  assemblage  of  shops,  or  group  of  streets 
more  or  less  covered  and  lined  with  shops  or  stalls  where 
goods  are  exposed  for  sale.  It  is  often  divided  into  dis¬ 
tricts,  each  occupied  by  the  artisans  and  venders  of  one 
class  of  merchandise. 

2.  A  spacious  hall  or  suite  of  rooms  for  the  sale  of  goods, 
as  at  a  fair ;  also,  a  fair  for  the  sale  of  fancy  wares,  toys, 
etc.,  commonly  for  a  charitable  object, 
bdel'li-um  (del'l-fim),  n.  [L.,  fr.  Gr.  (36e'AAion  ;  cf.  Heb. 
b'dolakh  bdellium  (in  sense  1).]  1.  A  substance  men¬ 

tioned  in  the  Bible  (Gen.  ii  12,  and  Num.  xi.  7),  variously 
taken  to  be  a  gum  or  resin,  a  precious  stone,  or  a  pearl. 

2  A  gum  resin  obtained  from  various  balsameaceous  trees 
of  the  genus  Balsamea,  similar  to  myrrh  and  used  for  the 
same  purposes.  African  bdellium  is  the  product  of  ii. 
afiicana ;  Indian  bdellium,  of  H.  mukul  and  H.  agallocha, 
this  variety  being  a  frequent  adulterant  of  myrrh, 
bdel'lold  (dSl'oid),  a.  [Gr.  /35e'AAa  leech  —  -aid. j  Zodl. 

Like  or  pertaining  to  a  leech,  —n.  Any  leech, 
be  (be),  v.  i,  ;  pret.  was  (w5z)  ;  p.  p.  been  (see  been,  in 
vocabulary) ;  p.  pr.&  vb.  n.  be'ing.  [ME.  bem,beon ,  AS. 
beon  to  be,  bwm  I  am,  akin  to  OHG.  him,  pirn,  G.  bin,  I 
am,  Gael.  &  Ir.  bu  was,  W.  bod  to  be,  Lith.  bu-ti,  O.  Slav. 
by-ti,  to  be,  L.  fu-i  I  have  been,  J'u-turus  about  to  be,/o-re 
to  be  about  to  be  (and  perh.  to  fieri  to  become),  Gr.  (f>vvai 
to  be  born,  to  be,  Skr.  bhu  to  be.  Cf.  future,  physic.] 
This  verb,  which,  with  its  conjugational  forms,  is  often 
called  the  substantive  verb ,  is  defective,  and  the  parts  lack¬ 
ing  are  supplied  by  verbs  from  other  roots,  tliose  of  is , 
was.  Its  various  forms  in  the  two  inflectional  moods  are 
thus  as  follows :  Indicative  present,  sing.,  1st  person,  am ; 
2d,  art,  [you]  are;  3d,  is.  PI.,  1st,  2d,  and  3d  persons, 
are  ;  formerly  also  be  :  “  They  that  be  with  us  are  more 
than  they  that  be  with  them.”  2  Kings  vi.  16.  In  “the 
powers  that  be  ”  and  in  archaic  and  dial,  usage  this  pi.  be 
still  survives.  Preterit,  sing.,  1st  and  3d  persons,  was; 
2d,  wast,  [you  —  originally,  thou]  were  ;  in  Shake¬ 
speare  and  later  writers  also  wert :  “Bird  thou  never 
wert .”  Shelley.  PL,  1st,  2d,  and  3d  persons,  were.  Sub¬ 
junctive  present,  sing,  and  pi.,  1st,  2d,  and  3d  persons,  be  : 
“ But  if  it  be  a  question  of  words  and  names”  (Acts  xviii. 
15);  2d  sing,  also  beest.  esp.  in  16th  and  17th  centuries: 
“  If  thou  beest  he.”  Milton.  The  indicative  forms  is  and 
are,  however,  with  if ,  are  now  more  commonly  used. 
Preterit,  sing,  and  pi.,  1st,  2d,  and  3d  persons,  were  (in 
the  17th  and  18th  centuries  also  was  in  sing.,  sometimes 
in  pi.;  were  is  now  rare  as  2d  sing.);  2d  sing,  wert  Al¬ 
though  subjunctive  forms  are  now  less  used,  were  is  obliga¬ 
tory  in  dependent  clauses  to  predicate  what  is  supposed  to 
be  contrary  to  fact,  esp.  in  inverted  clauses  of  condition  ; 
as,  “1  wouldn’t,  if  I  were  you.”  “She  wishes  she  were 
home.”  “  Were  he  my  brother,  he  should  not  escape.” 
my  In  the  archaic  phrase  /  (he,  etc.)  were  better  (or  best), 
the  pronoun  takes  the  place  of  an  earlier  dative,  me,  etc. , 
the  sense  being  it  were  better  for  me ,  now  usually  expressed 
I  had  better.  (See  have.) 

In  certain  phrases  of  time,  as  Sunday  week,  the  ear¬ 
lier  form  was  Sunday  was  a  week,  signifying  a  date  a  week 
before  the  Sunday  designated.  See  come,  v.  i.,  Note. 

1.  To  hold  or  obtain  as  true  with  respect  to  some  condi¬ 
tion,  thing,  or  quality ;  to  have  or  enter  into  a  real  rela¬ 
tion  with  a  specified  object  or  idea. 


Blessed  are  the  merciful  :  for  they  shall  obtain  mercy  Matt.  v.  7. 

The  quality  of  mercy  is  not  strained.  Shak. 

In  this  broadest  use,  the  verb  to  be  serves  as  the  simplest 
expression  of  the  act  of  relating  one  term  or  idea  to  an¬ 
other.  So  taken  it  signifies:  (1)  that,  within  the  range  of 
thought  assumed  by  any  given  discourse,  the  ideas  re¬ 
lated  have  real  meaning,  and  (2)  that  they  enter  into  areal 
relationship  with  one  another.  In  a  nonsensical  proposi¬ 
tion,  as,  “  happiness  is  square,”  the  verb  is  meaningless, 
because  there  is  no  thinkable  relation  which  the  verb  can 
express.  From  this  general  necessity  that  the  relationship 
affirmed  be  true  (or  thinkable  as  true)  arises  (3)  the  signif¬ 
icance  of  be  whereby  it  is  equivalent  to  exist. 

Be  does  not,  however,  mean  exist ,  always  in  the  same  sense. 
The  relation  expressed  may  be  either  real  or  ideal ,  and  of 
any  of  various  types ;  as,  for  example  :  the  relation  of  sub¬ 
ject  and  attribute  ;  as,  gold  is  yellow;  of  name  to  what  is 
named;  as,  this  is  John;  of  equivalence  or  identity  ;  as, 
2  and  2  are  four ;  to  be  good  is  to  be  happy  ;  etc.  When  the 
kind  of  existence  affirmed  is  taken  as  real  (cf.  defs.  2, 3,  and 
4)  its  reality  is  usually  implicitly  defined  by  the  context. 
The  existence  referred  to  may  be  hypothetical,  as  in  the 
phrases:  so  be,  meaning  if  it  be  so;  be  it  that,  meaning 
if  it  be  the  case ,  or  fact,  that;  or  it  may  be  relative,  as  in 
Being  that,  meaning  since  it  is  so  that ;  or  it  may  be  wholly 
indeterminate,  as  in  howsoever  it  be..  In  every  case  the 
relationship  expressed  or  referred  to  is  tacitly  recognized 
as  possible.  (Cf.  copula,  universe  of  discourse. ). 

In  the  cases  where  to  be  is  used  as  an  auxiliary  with  parti¬ 
ciples  and  infinitives,  as  limited  or  specified  by  the  action 
of  these  verbal  forms,  it  still  carries  its  threefold  signifi¬ 
cance  (viz.,  real  meaning  of  the  terms,  real  relationship, 
and  existence  in  the  sense  taken).  With  the  infinitive,  it 
has  in  certain  uses  idiomatically  acquired  added  signifi¬ 
cances,  such  as:  (1)  necessity  or  obligation;  as,  I  am  to 
thank  you  for  this  ;  it  is  to  seek  ;  it  is  to  be  returned  ;  we 
are  to  pay  just  debts  (cf.  have,  4) ;  (2)  contingent  futurity  ; 
as,  they  were  to  have  come;  are  you  to  go?  the  battle  is 
yet  to  fight ;  (3)  propriety  or  fitness ;  as,  they  are  to  be  de¬ 
pended  upon.  The  verb  be  is  regularly  used  in  forming  the 
passive  voice  of  other  verbs  ;  as,  John  has  been  struck  by 
James.  With  the  present  participle  it  enters  into  the  for¬ 
mation  of  the  definite  tenses,  both  active  and  passive ; 
as,  they  are  hastening ;  the  house  is  building ;  the  child  is 
being  trained.  It  is  also  used  with  the  past  participles  of 
many  intransitive  verbs,  as  those  of  motion  and  position, 
to  express  a  state  of  the  subject;  as,  “Ye  have  come  too 
late  —  but  ve  are  come."  “The  minstrel  boy  to  the  war 
is  gone."  But  have  is  now  more  commonly  used  as  the 
auxiliary,  though  expressing  a  sense  of  completed  action 
rather  than  of  resulting  state.  Have,  or  had,  been, followed 
by  to  or  a  noun  denoting  movement,  is  used  with  a  like 
distinction  for  have,  or  had  gone  ;  as,  I  hare  been  to  Paris ; 
he  had  been  the  rounds ;  have  you  been  to  Franchard  ? 


to  rave,  verbazen  to  astonish.] 
To  abash  or  stupefy  with  fright. 
Obs.  or  Dial 

Bazl-o'thi-a  (bftz'Y-5'thT-d). 
D.  Bib.  [(-lQth).  Bih.\ 

Baz'lith  (b&z'inh).  Baz'luthl 
Ba  zoche',  Ba-zoch'i-an.  Var. 
of  Basoche,  Basochian. 
ba  zoo'  (  bd-zoo'),  n.  A  kind  of 
wind  instrument  ;  also,  the 
mouth.  Dial,  or  Slang,  U.  S. 
BB.  See  shot. 

B.  B.,  or  b.  b.  Ahbr.  Burning 
Bush,  Freemasonry  ;  bill  book, 
Com.;  Blue  Book. 

BBB.  See  shot. 

B.  B.  C.  Abbr.  Baseball  club. 


bbl.  Abbr.  Barrel,  bbls.  Barrels. 

B  C-,  or  b.  c.  Abbr.  Before 
Christ  ;  Board  of  Control  ;  Brit¬ 
ish  Columbia  ;  had  character  ; 
bicycle  club  :  boat  club. 

B  /C.  Abbr.  Bill  for  collection 
B  C  E.  Abbr.  Bachelor  of  Civil 
Engineering. 

B.  Ch.  Abbr.  Baccalaureus  Chi- 
rurgia“(L.,  Bachelor  of  Surgery). 
Bch.  Aobr.  Burchard.  [Law.) 
B  C  L.  Abbr.  Bachelor  of  Civil  | 
B.  Comm.  Abbr.  Bachelor  of 
Commetce. 

B.  C.  8.  Abbr.  Bachelor  of 
Chemical  Science  ;  Bachelor  of 
Commercial  Science  ;  Bengal 


2.  To  exist ;  to  partake  of  reality  ;  to  have  place  as  a  fact 
among  facts;  specif.,  to  exist  as  a  living  being  ;  to  live. 

To  be  contents  his  natural  desire.  J'ope 

To  be,  or  not  to  be  :  that  is  the  question.  Shak. 

3.  To  exist  with  reference  to  an  event,  or  in  respect  to 
time  ;  specif. :  a  To  come  to  pass  ;  to  come  into  existence  ; 
to  happen  ;  as,  the  bride  to  be.  b  To  continue  inexistence  ; 
to  last ;  as,  this  state  of  affairs  cannot  be  forever. 

4.  To  exist  with  reference  to  a  certain  place  or  condition  ; 
to  hold  a  relation  determined  by  place  or  condition  ;  as,  to 
be  here  ;  to  be  at  ease  ;  were  you  at  the  station?  “  Where 
are  the  snows  of  yester-year?  ”  D.  G.  Rossetti  (Villon). 

5.  To  signify  ;  to  mean  ;  —  either  as  representing  or  sym¬ 
bolizing,  or  as  amounting  or  answering  to,  as  implying  or 
necessitating  ;  as,  it  was  almost  the  death  of  me  ;  often,  in 
an  indefinite  query,  to  signify  ;  as,  what  is  it  to  you  ? 

The  held  is  the  world.  Matt.  xiii.  38. 

The  seven  candlesticks  which  thou  sawest  are  the  seven 
churches.  Rev.  i.  20. 

7s  it  nothing  to  you,  all  ye  that  pass  by  ?  Lam.  i.  12. 

6.  To  belong  or  pertain  ;  to  befall ;  —  usually  with  to  or 
unto  ;  as,  Woe  be  unto  you  !  Woe  is  me  !  Cf.  worth,  v.  i. 

To  thine  and  Albany’s  issue  be  this  perpetual.  Shak. 

7.  To  stand  good  for  expense,  in  a  treat  or  the  like.  Obs. 
or  Dial. 

Syn.  —  Be,  exist,  subsist.  Be  (here  compared  in  its  abso¬ 
lute  use  only)  applies  to  whatever  has  any  place  in  the 
realm  of  fact ;  exist,  to  that  which  has  substantive  or  ac¬ 
tual  being;  subsist,  to  that  which  continues  to  exist; 
as,  “Whatever  is}  is  right”  (Pope):  “Our  relation  .  .  . 
exists —  it ’s  a  reality  ”  (H.  James) ;  “  Firm  we  subsist,  yet 
possibly  to  swerve  ”  (Milton).  Be,  as  here  compared,  car¬ 
ries  no  implication  beyond  the  possession  of  reality ;  as, 
“To  be,  contents  his  natural  desire  ”  (Pope).  With  exist 
are  often  associated  certain  accompaniments  or  limitations 
of  being,  in  time,  place,  or  circumstances ;  as,  the  danger 
exists  only  in  imagination,  vast  quantities  of  water  exist*.* 
vapor.  Subsist  (see  living)  frequently  connotes  depend¬ 
ence,  either  in  mode  or  duration  of  existence;  as,  “The 
unexempt  condition  by  which  all  mortal  frailty  must  sub¬ 
sist  ”  ( Milton) ;  “  Those  secret  distributions  without  which 
the  body  cannot  subsist  in  its  vigor”  (Addison).  Exist , 
although  sometimes  seemingly  a  mere  copula  (as,  there 
exists  no  reason  for  alarm),  always  retains  some  implication 
of  substantive  being  or  actuality. 

Various  phrases  which  sometimes  occur  with  be  as 
the  first  word  will  be  found  under  the  main  nouns,  adjec¬ 
tives,  or  the  like,  of  the  phrases. 

to  be  at,  to  be  engaged  in  with  design  ;  to  design  ;  wish.  —  to 
be  for.  a  To  be  a  match  for.  Obs.  b  To  be  bound,  or  des¬ 
tined,  for.  c  To  be  in  favor  of  or  to  act  for.  —  to  be  off  or 
away,  a  To  start  and  depart ;  go  immediately  or  quickly  ; 
as,  the  racers  were  off  at  the  shot,  b  To  be  abandoned,  as 
an  agreement  or  purpose  ;  as,  the  bet  was  off'.  Colloq.  —  be 
it  so,  assume  or  let  it  be  so  ;  —  implying  a  supposition  or 
permission.  Shak.  —  if  so  be,  in  case.  —  to  be  up  to.  a  To 
be  equal  to,  or  prepared  for ;  as,  he  is  up  to  the  business, 
or  the  emergency.  Colloty.  b  To  be  engaged  in  ;  to  pur¬ 
pose,  with  the  icfea  of  doing  ill  or  mischief ;  as,  I  don’t 
know  what  he  's  up  to.  Colloq.  c  To  devolve  upon  or  fall 
to  as  a  duty  or  burden  ;  as,  it  is  up  to  you.  Slang. 
be-  (be-).  [AS.  be,  and  in  accented  form  In,  akin  to  OS.  be 
and  bi ,  OHG.  bi,  pi,  and  pi,  MHG.  be  and  bi,  G.  be  and  bei, 
Goth,  bi,  and  perh.  Gr.  aaf  about  (cf.  AS.  5es6on  to  look 
about).  Cf.  by,  ambi-.]  A  prefix  of  verbs  forming  :  1.  De¬ 
rivative  verbs  denoting  around,  on  all  sides ,  to  and  fro, 
throughout ;  as  in  ftebrush,  to  brush  all  over  ;  &<?seam,  to 
seam  all  over  or  around  ;  5<?tinged,  tinged  throughout. 

2.  Intensive  verbs  denoting  thoroughness,  completeness, 
utterness,  often  with  a  derogatory  implication  of  excess  or 
ridicule  ;  as  in  ftedare,  to  dare  completely,  to  defy  ;  5cscorn, 
to  scorn  thoroughly  or  utterly  ;  fteshiver,  to  shiver  to  pieces. 

3.  Formerly,  derivative  verbs  denoting  off,  away  ;  as  in  he¬ 
re*,  ve,  to  take  away  ;  (icdeal,  to  deprive  of  ;  6inim,  to  take 
away  (from). 

4.  Transitive  verbs  by  the  addition  of  a  prepositional  rela¬ 
tion  of  for,  to,  at,  on,  by,  over,  against ,  etc. ;  as  in  ftcride, 
to  ride  upon  ;  />eshout,  to  shout  at ;  &rsigh,  to  sigh  for  ; 
ftesmile,  to  smile  on  ;  be  cry,  to  cry  at  or  against. 

5.  Causative  verbs  from  adjectives  and  nouns  with  the 
force  of  to  make  or  cause  to  be,  sometimes  weakened  to  to 
name,  to  style,  to  dub;  as  in  6cbrave,  to  make  brave  ;  fecgrim, 
to  make  grim  ;  /;ccoward,  to  make  or  to  call  a  coward  ; 
6ebrother,  to  call  brother  ;  ^rascal,  to  call  a  rascal. 

6  Transitive  verbs  from  nouns  in  an  instrumental  relation 
with  the  force  of  to  affect  with  or  by  means  of,  to  cover  with, 
to  provide  with  ;  as  in  ftcchalk,  to  cover  with  chalk ;  ftcflan- 
nel,  to  provide  or  cover  with  flannel ;  ftcwitch,  to  affect 
with  witchcraft  ;  ftcguile,  to  affect  or  overcome  by  guile. 
7-  Transitive  verbs  from  nouns,  with  the  sense  of  pnva- 
tion  ;  as  in  6elimb,  to  deprive  of  the  limbs  ;  &ehead,  to 
take  off  the  head  of. 


_  Many  words  formed  with  be-  may  have,  or  admit  of 
eing  understood  in,  two  or  more  of  the  above  senses,  and 


this  has  in  some  cases  been  indicated  by  reference  to  more 
than  one  of  the  subdivisions. 


The  reference  See  be-  is  sometimes  given  as  the  only 
definition  of  a  word  beginning  in  be-,  if  its  meaning  can  be 
readily  gathered  from  the  definitions  of  the  prefix  and  root, 
beach  (becli),  n.  [Of  uncertain  origin.]  1.  Pebbles,  col¬ 
lectively  ;  shingle. 

2.  The  shore  of  the  sea  or  of  a  lake  washed  by  the  waves, 
esp.  the  sandy  or  pebbly  part  borne  up  by  the  waves  and 
left  between  the  lines  of  high  and  low  water  ;  the  strand. 
Syn.  —  See  shore. 

beach,  v,  t.  <L*  i.  ;  beached  (becht) ;  beach'ing.  To  run  or 
drive  (as  a  boat)  upon  a  beach  ;  to  strand  ;  as,  to  beach  a  ship, 
beach  bird  Any  of  various  species  of  the  plover,  snipe, 
and  allied  families,  which  frequent  beaches,  as  the  knot, 
dunlin,  and  esp.  the  sanderling. 
beach  comber  1.  A  long,  curling  wave  rolling  in  from 
the  ocean.  See  1st  comber  c.  Amer. 


2.  A  loafer  or  vagrant  along  the  seacoast  ;  esp.,  an  un¬ 
classed  white  man  living  as  a  loafer  in  any  of  the  islands  of 
the  Pacific. 

3.  New  Zealand,  a  A  black-sander.  b  One  who  collects, 
by  legal  or,  usually,  illegal  means,  for  his  own  use  or  bene¬ 
fit,  the  flotsam  and  jetsam  cast  up  by  the  sea. 

beached  (  becht),  p.  p.  &  a.  1.  Having  a  beach.  Shak. 

2.  Driven  or  drawn  up  on  a  beach. 

beach  flea  Any  of  numerous  species  of  amphipod  Crus¬ 
tacea,  of  the  family  Orchestiidae,  living 
on  sea  beaches,  and  leaping  like  fleas, 
beach  goldenrod.  A  handsome  gold- 
enrod  ( Sol  id  ago  sempervirens)  growing 
near  the  seacoast  in  the  eastern  United 
States.  Beach  Flea(Orc/ies- 

beach  grass  A  coarse  grass  (A  mmo-  ayilis)  of  New 

phila armaria),  growing  on  the  sandy  England,  x  Ij 
shores  of  lakes  and  seas,  and  binding  the  sand  by  its  inter¬ 
lacing  rootstocks.  It  is  often  planted  as  a  sand  binder,  esp. 
in  Australia.  Also  called  marram  grass. 
beach  heather.  A  small  cistaceous  plant  (Hudsonia  to- 
mentosa)  growing  on  beaches  in  Canada  and  the  north¬ 
eastern  United  States. 

beach'man  (bech'man),  n.  ;  pi.  -men  (-men).  A  man  who 
works  for  his  living  on  the  beach,  as,  on  the  African  coast, 
by  acting  as  a  traders’  interpreter. 

beach'mas  ter  (-mas'ter),  n.  Nav.  An  officer  appointed  to 
superintend  the  landing  of  troops  and  munitions  of  war. 
beach  pea  A  wild  pea  (Lathyrus  maritimus)  with  long 
tough  roots,  and  purple  flowers,  found  along  seashores  of 
the  north  temperate  zone.  It  is  valuable  as  a  sand  binder, 
beach  plum  A  shrub  (Prunus  maritima)  with  shining 
leaves,  found  along  the  seacoast  of  the  United  States  ;  also, 
its  crimson  globose  drupe. 

beach  wagon^  A  light  open  wagon  with  two  or  more  seats, 
beach'y  (bech'T),  a.  Having  a  beach  or  beaches  ;  formed 
by  a  beach  or  beaches  ;  pebbly  ;  shingly. 

The  beachy  girdle  of  the  ocean.  Shak. 

bea'con  (be'k’n),  n.  [ME.  bekene,  AS.  beacen,  becen ;  akin 
to  OS.  bokan,  Fries,  taken,  beken ,  sign,  signal,  D.  baak, 
OHG.  bouhhan,G.  bake ;  of  unknown  origin.  Cf.  beckon, 
buoy.]  1.  An  ensign.  Obs.  Wycliffe. 

2  A  signal,  esp.  a  signal  fire  on  a  pole,  building,  or  other 
eminence,  to  notify  of  the  approach  of  an  enemy,  or  to 
give  any  notice,  commonly  of  warning. 

So  flaming  beacons  cast  their  blaze  afar.  Gay. 

Modest  doubt  is  called 

The  beacon  of  the  wise.  Shak. 

3.  Her.  A  fire  basket  or  cresset,  usually  depicted  inflamed, 
set  up  on  a  pole  against  which  leans  a  ladder. 

4.  A  watchtower  or  station  for  signaling  ;  —  in  England,  ap¬ 
plied  to  certain  hills  near  the  shore  ;  as,  Dunkery  Beacon. 

5.  A  division  of  a  wapentake  ;  prob.,  a  district  within  view 
of  a  beacon,  or  assigned  the  furnishing  of  one.  Obs. 

6-  A  signal  or  mark  erected  on  an  eminence  near  the  shore, 


or  in  shoal  water,  as  a  guide  to  mariners,  or  for  surveying 
purposes  ;  also,  an  unattended  light-bearing  structure, 
bea'con,  v.  t. ;  bea 'coned  (-k’nd) ;  bea'con-jng.  1.  To 
raise  or  display  as  a  beacon.  Obs. 

2.  To  give  light  to,  as  a  beacon  ;  to  light  up  ;  to  illumine. 

That  beacons  the  darkness  of  heaven.  Camjilell. 

3.  To  furnish  or  mark  with  a  beacon  or  beacons, 
bea'con,  V.  i.  To  shine  as  a  beacon. 

Not  in  vain  the  distance  beacons  Tennyson. 

Something  eminently  human  beaconed  from  his  eye.  Stevenson. 

Then  Adventure  beaconed  from  far  off,  and  hiB  heart  leapt  to 
greet  the  light.  Maurice  Hewlett. 

bea'con  age  (-aj),  n.  Charges  levied  for  the  maintenance 
of  beacons  ;  also,  beacons,  collectively, 
beacon  fire  A  signal  fire. 

bead  (bed),  n.  [ME.  bede  prayer,  prayer  bead,  AS.  bed, 
gebed,  prayer  ;  akin  to  D.  bede,  G.  bitte,  AS.  biddan  to  ask, 
bid,  G.  bitten  to  ask,  and  perh.  to  Gr.  neiOeiv  to  persuade, 
L .fidere  to  trust.  See  bid,  in  to  bid  beads  ;  bide.]  1.  Prayer  ; 
a  prayer  ;  later,  esp.  as  told  off  on  a  rosary.  Obs. 

2.  A  little  perforated  ball  to  be  strung  on  a  thread,  and 
used  (1)  in  a  rosary  for  counting  prayers,  ns  by  Roman  Cath¬ 
olics  and  Mohammedans  ;  whence,  to  tel!  beads,  to  be  alone's 
beads,  to  bid  beads,  etc.,  to  be  at  prayer  ;  (2)  for  ornament. 

3.  Any  small  globular  body  ;  as  :  a  One  of  the  bubbles 
formed  by  effervescence  in  beer,  some  wines,  etc.  ;  hence, 
collectively,  the  foam  or  head  formed  by  such  bubbles,  b 
A  drop  of  sweat  or  other  liquid.  “  Cold  beads  of  midnight 
dew.”  Wordsworth .  c  A  small  knob  of  metal  on  a  firearm 
near  the  muzzle,  used  for  a  front  sight  in  aiming  (whence,  to 
draw  a  bead,  to  take  aim),  d  Chem.  A  glassy  drop  of  flux, 
as  borax  or  microcosmic  salt,  used  as  a  solvent  and  color 
test  for  several  mineral  earths  and  oxides,  as  of  iron,  man¬ 
ganese,  etc.,  before  the  blowpipe  ;  as,  the  borax  bead,  the 
iron  bead,  etc.  e  Assaying.  The  globule  of  pre¬ 
cious  metal  obtained  by  the  cupellation  process. 

4  Arch,  a  A  small  salient  molding  of  rounded 
surface,  the  section  being  usually  an  arc  of  a 
circle.  It  may  be  continuous,  or  broken  into 
short  beadlike  embossments,  whence  the  name ;  1 
—  often  called  an  astragal,  esp.  when  cut  into 
rounded  embossments  and  projecting  above 
the  level  of  the  adjoining  surface,  b  Any  of 
various  pieces  or  members,  as  a  parting  strip, 
usually  having  a  section  somewhat  like  such  a 
molding.  See  molding,  Illust. 

5  Hence,  a  similarly  rounded  or  cordlike  pro¬ 
jecting  band,  as  the  roll  at  the  headband  of  a 
book,  a  projecting  band  round  a  metal  box,  etc. 

6.  A  beading  plane,  or  the  iron  guide  inserted 
in  the  sole  of  such  a  plane. 

bead  and  butt.  Carp.,  framing  in  which  Bead  Moldings 
the  panels  are  flush,  having  beads  stuck  j  Cock  Bead:  B,  D 
or  run  upon  the  two  edges  with  the  Quirk  Beads;  C Bead 
grain.  —  b  and  flush,  bead-flush  work.  —  and  Butt;  E  Double¬ 
ts  and  quirk,  a  bead  set  off  by  one  or  two  quirked  Bead. 


Civil  Service.  City.  I 

B  D.  Abbr.  Bachelor  of  Divin-| 
B/d.  Abbr.  Bookkeeping, 
Brought  down.  [bound.) 

bd-  Abbr.  Band:  board;  bond;| 
Bdel-loi'da  (dSl-oi'dd),  n.  pi. 
[NL.  See  bdklloid.]  Zool. 
An  order  of  Rotifera  which  both 
swim  freely  by  means  of  the 
cilia  of  the  disk  and  creep  after 
the  manner  of  a  leech.  The  tail 
is  telescopic  and  forked  distally. 
Bdel-loi'de-a  ( dgl-oi'dP-d),  n.  />/. 
[NL.]  Zool.  =  Hiruijinea. 
—  bdel-loi'de-an  (-an),  a.  ir  n. 
bdel-lom'e-ter  (dfl-5m'f-tf r),  n. 
[Gr.  /36eAAa  leech  +  -meter.) 


Med.  A  cupping  glass  to  which 
are  attached  a  scarificator  and  an 
exhausting  syringe. 
Bdello-mor'pha  (dgLO-mOr'- 
fd),  n.  [NL.;  Gr.  /35eAA a  leech 
+  yoptbrj  form.]  Zool.  A  group 
of  Nemertinea  having  no  sty¬ 
lets  on  the  proboscis  and  a  sucker 
at  the  posterior  end  of  the  body. 
They  are  parasitic  in  bivalves. 
Bdel-los'to-ma  (del-ds'tfi-md), 
n.  [NL.;  Gr.  /3VAA a  leech  -f 
-stoma.)  Syn.  of  Eptatretur. 

Bdel  lo-sto-mat'i-da  (dSLA-stfi- 
mftt'1-de).  Bdel  lo-Btom'i-dae 
(-st6m'T-de  ;  -sto'ml-de),  n.  pi. 


[XL.]  Syns.  of  Ertatreti o&. 
bdel-lot'o-my  (dPl-Qt'O-mY),  n. 
(Gr  /SfieAAa  leech  - tomy .] 
Med.  The  operation  of  cutting 
a  sucking  leech  to  increase  its 
capacity  of  drawing  blood, 
bdl.  Abbr.  Bundle. bdls.  Bundles, 
bds.  Abbr.  (Bound  in)  boards. 
B.  D.  S.  Abbr,  Bachelor  of  Den¬ 
tal  Surgery, 
be.  +  BEK,  BUY. 
be.  Ohs.  or  dial.  var.  of  by. 

Be.  Chem.  [Without  period, 
Be]  Beryllium. 

Be.  Ahbr.  Baume. 

B.  E..  or  b.  e.  Abbr.  Bachelor  of 
Engineering  ;  bill  of  exchange. 


B/E  Bill  of  exchange, 
bea.  +  baa. 

beach,  v.  t.  [OB .  bechier,  bequier. 
See  beak.]  Falconry.  Togive a 
beakful  of  food  to,  as  a  young 
bird  ;  specif.,  to  give  a  little 
food  to,  ns  an  appetizer.  Obs. 
beach  clam  The  sea  clam 
(Spisvlu  so/idissima). 
beach  crab.  Any  of  various 
crabs  living  on  sea  beaches,  esp. 
the  sprite  crab. 

beach  rest.  A  chair  back  to  use 
in  sitting  on  the  beach, 
beach  robin.  The  robin  snipe, 
beack.  +  beak. 
bead.  Obs.  pret.  of  bid. 


food,  foot ;  out,  oil ;  chair  ;  go  i  sing,  iqk  ;  then,  thin ;  nature,  vertiyre  (250) ;  K  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144) ;  boN  ;  yet ;  zh  =  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to §§  in  Gem*. 

Full  explanations  of  Abbreviations,  Signs,  etc..  Immediately  precede  the  Vocabulary. 
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BEAN  CRAKE 


quirks.  —  bead  and  reel,  a  round  convex  molding  with  disks 

alternating,  singly  or  in  pairs. _  _ 

with  oblong  beads  or  “  olives.”  A\P 


Bead  and  Reel 


—  b.  butt  and 

and  butt,  but 

flush  on  the  beaded  face  only, 
bead  (bed),  t>.L;  bead'ed;  bead'- 
ino.  To  ornament  or  provide  with  beads  or  beading ;  to 
make  beadlike  or  into  beads  ;  to  form  beads  upon. 

With  beaded  bubbles  winking  at  the  brim.  Keats. 
This  beaded  forehead,  and  this  quailing  flesh.  S.  Phillips. 
bead,  v.  i.  To  form  beads  or  beadlike  bubbles, 
bead'ed  (bed'Sd  ;  -Td;  7),  p.  p.  d-  p.  a.,  fr.  bead,  v.  t. 

beaded  hair.  Med.  =  monilithrix. 
bead'er  (-er),  n.  A  tool  or  machine  for  making  a  bead,  as 
about  a  tin  box  or  on  the  end  of  a  fire  tube  for  a  boiler, 
bead'— flush  ,  a.  Designating  a  panel  or  paneling  work  in 
which  the  panel  is  surrounded  by  a  bead, 
usually  worked  in  the  edges  of  the  frame,  L.../ 

so  that  the  panel,  bead,  and  frame  are  ) - 

flush  at  their  front  faces.  Bead-flush, 

bead  furnace.  A  furnace  in  which  small  cylinders  of 
glass  are  rounded  into  beads.  They  are  heated  to  soften¬ 
ing  and  revolved  in  a  drum. 

bead'house'.  bede'house'  (bed'hous'),  n.  [ME.  bede 
prayer  -f-  E.  house.  See  bead,  n.  J  An  almshouse  for  poor 
people  who  are  to  pray  daily  for  their  benefactors, 
bead'ing.  n.  1.  Action  of  one  that  beads. 

2 .  Material  or  a  part  or  a  piece  consisting  of  a  bead  or  beads  ; 
a  bead ;  beads  collectively  ;  specif. :  a  A  kind  of  molding 
or  rounded  projecting  band.  See  bead,  4  &  5.  b  The  beads 
or  bead-forming  quality  of  certain  liquors ;  as,  the  beading 
of  a  brand  of  whisky.  c  A  kind  of  lace  edging  usually 
made  of  loops;  also,  a  kind  of  openwork  trimming  through 
which  ribbon  is  run.  d  Work  done  with  beads  of  glass, 
etc.,  on  fabrics,  leather,  etc. 

6  Med.  A  formation  of  nodules 
on  the  ribs  at  the  junction  of 
the  costal  cartilages  and  the 
ribs,  occurring  in  rickets  ;  the 
rachitic  rosary. 

beading  plane  A  plane  for 
cutting  a  bead  molding.  _ 

bea'dle  (be'd'l),  n.  [ME.  bedel,  Beading  Plane.  1  Cutter ;  2 
OF.  bedel ,  F.  bedeau,  fr.  OHG.  Guide,  or  Fence  :  3,  4  Simile 
bitil,  pitil,  G.  pede/l ,  fr.  the  v.  and  Double  Beading  Tools, 
seen  in  G.  bitten  to  ask,  AS.  biddan  (see  bead)  ;  in  ME. 
confused  with  AS.  bydel ,  the  same  word  as  OHG.  bufil,  G. 
biiltel ,  fr.  OHG.  biotan  to  bid,  G.  bieten  =  AS.  beodan  to 
offer  (see  bid).]  1.  A  herald.  Obs. 

2.  A  messenger  or  crier,  as  a  court  crier  or  usher,  summoner 
or  servitor,  under  bailiff,  warrant  officer,  etc.  Obs. 

3.  An  apparitor  whose  office  it  is  to  walk  before  dignitaries ; 
a  mace  bearer  ;  specif.  :  a  An  officer  in  a  university,  who 
precedes  processions  of  officers  and  students.  Eng.  In  this 
sense  the  archaic  spellings  bedel  (Oxford)  and  bedell  (Cam¬ 
bridge)  are  preserved,  b  The  apparitor  of  a  trade  guild. 

4.  An  inferior  parish  officer  in  England  having  a  variety  of 
duties,  as  the  preservation  of  order  in  church  service,  the 
chastisement  of  petty  offenders,  etc. 

bea'dle-dom  (-dfiin),  n.  The  characteristics  of  beadles  as  a 
class;  hence,  red-tapism  ;  stupid  officialism, 
bead  mold  or  mould  Any  of  various  mold  fungi,  as  Pe- 
niciliiurn, etc.,  having  acrospores  in  necklacelike  chains, 
bead  proof.  A  degree  of  strength  of  alcoholic  liquor  as 
determined :  a  Formerly,  by  tne  floating  or  sinking  of 
glass  globules  of  different  specific  gravities  thrown  into 
it.  b  Supposedly,  by  bubbles  remaining  for  some  time  on 
its  sui-face  after  snaking. 

bead'roll'  (bed'rol'),  n.  1 .  R.  C.  Ch.  A  catalogue  of  persons 
for  whose  souls’  rest  a  certain  number  of  prayers  are  to  be 
slid  or  counted  off  on  the  beads  of  a  chaplet. 

2.  Any  catalogue  ;  a  series. 

On  Fame's  eternal  bead roll  worthy  to  be  filed.  Spenser. 

3.  A  rosary. 

4.  Bookbinding .  A  brass  roll  used  in  gilding,  with  dots  or 
beads  cut  in  its  edge. 

bead'-ru  by  (bed'-),  n.  A  small  two-leaved  convallaria- 
ceous  plant  ( Unifolium  canadense )  of  the  United  States 
and  British  America,  having  spicate  white  flowers  and 


ruby-red  berries. 

bead  slick.  A  molder’s  tool  for  slicking  a  bead  molding, 
beads'man,  bedes'man  (bedz'man),  n. ;  pi.  -men  (-men). 

1.  A  man  who  prays,  esp.  for  another. 

2  One  paid  or  pensioned  to  pray  for  his  benefactor. 

3.  A  poor  man  supported  in  a  beadhouse  and  required  to 
pray  for  the  soul  of  its  founder  ;  an  almsman.  Eng. 

4  A  public  almsman;  specif.,  a  licensed  beggar  who  re¬ 
ceived  on  the  king’s  birthday  certain  alms  including  a  blue 
gown  to  be  worn  as  a  badge.  Seot. 

One  of  that  privileged  clans  which  are  called  in  Scotland  the 
King’s  Bedesmen*  or,  vulgarly,  Bluegowns.  Scott. 

5.  A  petitioner.  Archaic. 

bead  snake  A  small  poisonous  coral  snake  of  North  Amer¬ 
ica  ( Elaps  fufrius ),  banded  with  yellow,  red,  and  black, 
bead  tool  A  tool  with  a  concave  edge  for  cutting  a  bead, 
bead'work'  (bed'wGrk'),  n.  1.  Ornamental  work  in  beads. 

2.  Joinery.  Beading, 
bead'y  (bed'T),  a.  1.  Re¬ 
sembling  beads ;  small, 
round,  and  glistening. 

“Beady  eyes.”  Thackeray. 

2  Covered  or  ornamented 
with  or  as  with  beads. 

3.  Characterized  by  beads ; 
as,  beady  liquor. 

bea'gle  (be'g'l),  n.  [ME. 
beg/e,  of  uncertain  origin.] 

1.  A  small,  short-legged, 
smooth-coated  hound.  Beagle. 


twelve  to  fifteen  inches  high,  with  pendulous  ears.  It  is 
used  in  hunting  hares  and  other  small  game. 

2.  Fig.  :  A  spy  or  detective  ;  a  constable, 
beak  (bek),  n.  [ME.  bek ,  F.  bee,  fr.  Celtic  ;  cf.  Gael.  &  Ir. 
bac ,  bacc,  hook,  W.  bach.]  1.  a  The  bill  or  nib  of  a  bird  ; 
also,  the  bill  of  some  other  animals,  as  the  turtles.  See 
bill,  II lust,  b  The  long  projecting  sucking  mouth  of  some 
insects,  and  other  invertebrates,  as  in  the  Hemiptera.  c 
The  umbo  of  a  bivalve  shell,  d  The  prolongation  of  cer¬ 
tain  univalve  shells  containing  the  canal. 

2-  Anything  projecting  or  ending  in  a  point,  like  a  beak  ; 
as:  a  A  promontory  of  land,  b  The  tapering  tube  of  a 
retort,  c  The  spout  of  a  vessel,  d  The  horn  of  an  anvil. 
6  Carp.  The  crooked  end  of  the  holdfast  of  a  carpenter’s 
bench,  f  One  of  the  jaws  of  a  forceps,  g  Nav.  A  beam, 
shod  or  armed  at  the  end  with  a  metal  head  or  point,  pro¬ 
jecting  from  the  prow  of  an  ancient  galley,  to  pierce  the  ves¬ 
sel  of  an  enemy ;  a  beakhead.  h  Naul.  That  part  of  a  ship, 
before  the  forecastle,  which  is  fastened  to  the  stem,  and 
supported  by  the  main  knee.  1  Arch.  A  continuous  slight 
projection  ending  in  an  arris  or  narrow  fillet ;  t  hat  part  of  a 
drip  from  which  the  water  is  thrown  off.  See  drip,  2,  lllust. 
j  Bot.  Any  process  somewhat  like  the  beak  of  a  bird,  ter¬ 
minating  the  fruit  or  other  parts  of  a  plant,  k  Far.  A  toe 
clip.  See  clip,  Far. 

3  A  magistrate,  esp.  a  stipendiary  magistrate.  Slang ,  Eng. 
You  ’ll  hail  me,  ...  if  I  have  to  make  my  bow  to  the  beak , 

won’t  you  ?  _  (l.  Meredith 

4  A  gas  burner  with  a  round  -hole,  jg  in.  in  diameter. 
Syn.  — Beak,  bill.  In  ordinary  (not  ornithological)  us¬ 
age,  beak  is  applied  almost  exclusively  to  birds  of  prey, 
and  is  associated  with  striking  or  tearing,  or  with  promi¬ 
nence  in  size  or  shape  ;  as,  an  eagle’s,  vulture’s,  hawk’s 
beak:  cf.  the  beak  of  a  ship,  “each  beaked  promontory  ” 
(Milton).  Bill  is  the  common  term,  applied  to  all  other 
birds  or  fowls  ;  as,  a  humming  bird’s,  robin’s,  duck’s  bill ; 
cf.  “  billing  and  cooing.” 

Although  the  kite  soar  with  un bloodied  beak.  Shak. 
In  his  bill 

An  olive  leaf  he  Lthe  dove]  brings.  Milton. 

beak,  v.  t.  <£•  /.  [OF.  bequier.  See  beak,  71.]  To  strike  or 
seize  with  the  beak  ;  to  peck  ;  to  reach  with  the  beak. 

beaked  (bekt),  a.  1.  Having  a  beak  or  a  beaklike  point  or 
process  ;  beak-shaped  ;  rostrate.  “  Each  beaked  promon¬ 
tory.”  Milton. 

2  Her.  Of  birds  other  than  those  of  prey,  having  the 
beak  tinctured  in  a  specified  manner. 

beaked  hazel,  an  American  hazel  (Corylus  rostrata)  in  which 
the  involucral  bracts  inclosing  the  nut  form  a  tubular 
beak.—  b.  parsley,  chervil.— b.  whale,  any 
ziphioid  whale,  esp.  Hyperoodon  rostra- 
tum,  a  medium-sized  whale  of  the  North¬ 
ern  Hemisphere. 

beak'er  (bek'er),  n.  [ME.  biker  /  akin  to 
Icel.  bikarr,  Sw.  bdgare,  Dan.  beeger ,  G. 
beefier  ; — all  fr.  LL.  bicarium ,  prob.  fr. 

Gr.  /SiKo?  wine  jar.  Cf.  pitcher  a  jug.] 

1.  A  large  drinking  cup,  with  a  wide 
mouth,  supported  on  a  foot  or  standard. 

2.  A  deep,  open-mouthed,  thin  vessel,  of  form  of  Beaker,  1 
glass,  porcelain,  copper,  etc.,  often 
with  a  projecting  lip  for  pouring, 
chiefly  used  by  chemists,  pharma-' 
cists,  etc. 

beak'head'  (-h6d'),  n.  1.  Arch.  An 
ornament  used  in  rich  Norman 
doorways,  resembling  a  head  with 
a  beak. 

2.  Naut.  a  A  small  platform  at  Laboratory  Beakers.  1 
the  fore  part  of  the  upper  deck  of  Plain;  2  Nest  of  Lipped 
a  vessel,  which  contains  latrines  Beakers. 

for  the  crew  ;  — called  also  head,  b  Nav.  =  beak,  2  g. 
beak'horn  Stake  <bek'h6rn').  Mr,  h.  A  stake  or  small  bench 
anvil  with  one  side  consisting  of  a  slender  beakiron. 
beak'ing,  p.  a.  Projecting  like  a  beak  ;  also,  provided 
with  a  beak. 

beaking  joint,  a  joint  formed  by  the  meeting  in  a  continu¬ 
ous  line  of  several  heading  joints, 
beak'i'ron  (-Burn),  n.  [From  bickern.]  The  horn  of  an 
anvil ;  also,  a  small  anvil  having  a  horn  ;  a  beakhorn  stake  ; 
a  bickem. 

beak  molding  or  moulding  Arch.  A  molding  of  beak¬ 
like  profile.  See  molding,  JlTust. 
beak  sedge  Any  species  of  Rynchospora  ;  —from  the 
beaklike  tubercle  crowning  the  aehene.  See  Rynchospora. 
beak  wattles  Carunculous  fleshy  formations  at  the  base 
of  both  mandibles  of  carrier  pigeons, 
beal  (bel),  n.  [See  boil  a  tumor.]  A  small  inflammatory 
tumor  ;  a  pustule.  Obs.  or  Dial. 

beal,  v.  i.  t.  To  gather  matter  ;  to  swell  and  come  to 
a  head,  as  a  pimple  ;  to  suppurate.  Obs.  or  Dial. 

be'-all  ,  7i .  The  whole  ;  all  that  is  to  be.  “  The  be-all  and 
the  end-all  here.”  Shak. 

Beal'ti  ne  (b51'tT-ne;  b£l'-;  -tin),  71.  [Ir.  bealtaine.]  The 
Celtic  festival  of  the  first  of  May,  celebrating  the  return  of 
vegetation.  Cf.  Lugnassad,  Samhain. 
beam  (bem),  n.  [AS.  beam  beam,  post,  tree,  ray  of  light ; 
akin  to  OFries.  bam  tree,  OS.  bom ,  I),  boom,  OHG.  bourn, 
poum,  G.  baum,  Icel.  baftmr,  Goth,  bagnis.  Cf.  boom  a 
spar.]  1  The  rood  tree.  Obs. 

2-  Any  large  piece  of  timber  or  metal  long  in  proportion  to 
its  thickness,  and  prepared  for  use,  6uch  as  the  squared 
timber  of  a  whole  tree  ;  specif.,  Meek.,  a  horizontal  member 
supported  at  its  ends  and  loaded  in  any  way. 

3.  One  of  the  principal  horizontal  timbers  or  metal  supports 
of  a  building  or  ship. 

The  beams  of  a  vessel  are  strong  pieces  of  timber  stretching 
across  from  side  to  6ide  to  support  the  decks.  Totten. 

4.  The  extreme  breadth  of  a  vessel  at  the  widest  part ;  as, 
one  vessel  is  said  to  have  more  beam  than  another. 

5.  A  cylinder  of  wood,  making  part  of  a  loom,  on  which 


bead  edging.  =  beading,  2  c. 
bea'del.  ^  ar.  of  BEADLi  . 
bead  fern.  Any  of  various  spe¬ 
cies  of  Dicranopteris.  Australia. 
bead  frame.  An  abacus, 
bead  grass.  A  common  Ameri¬ 
can  grass  ( Paspalum  setarcum), 
the  spike  of  which  resembles  n 
chain  of  beads.  [hook.  Obs. I 
bead'hook/,  n.  A  sort  of  boat  | 
bead'i-ness  (bed'T-),  n.  See 
-n err;  beady,  a. 
bea'dl.  Beadle.  Ref.  Sp. 
bea' dle-hood,  ».  See -hood. 
bea'dle-ism  (-Tz’m),  n.  See -ism. 


bea'dle-ry  (-rY).  ti.  Office  or 
jurisdiction  of  a  beadle, 
bea'die-ship.  n.  See  -ship. 
bead'let.  >1.  See  -let,  dim. 
bead'man.  Var.  of  beadsman. 
bead'row',  11.  =  beadkoll,  2. 
Q\s. 

beads 'worn  an  (bedz'wd&m'- 
'?nh  n.,fem.  of  beadsman. 
bead  tree,  a  The  China  tree, 
b  The  neeklnee  tree, 
bead'us  (bed'ws).  North.  Eng. 
dial,  form  of  beadhouse. 
beaft.  4*  baft. 
bea'gl.  Beagle.  Ref  Sp. 


bea'gUng  (be'crlYng),  n.  Hunt¬ 
ing  with  beagles, 
beak.  Obs.  or  dial.  var.  of  beek. 
beake.  +  beck. 
beak'er,  n.  [Cf.  beak.J  A 
piked  shoe  ;  a  crakow.  Obs. 
beak'ful.  //.  :  ph  -fui.s.  See  -ful. 
beakhead  beam.  =  catbeam. 
beakt.  Beaked.  Ref.  Sj>. 
beak'y  (bek'Y),  a.  Having  a 

beak,  esp.  a  noticeable  one. 

beal  (bel  ,n.=  bull,  weak  drink. 
Australia.  [See  belar.I 

beal,  u.  [Native  name.)  Hot. I 
beal  (bel  ;  bal),  n.  [Gael.  Mul 


mouth.]  A  mouth  or  narrow 
pass,  its  of  a  river  or  valley. 
Scottish  Highlands. 
bea’che.  -f  belch. 
bea’d  +  bield. 

Be  a  li'ah  ( be'ri-U'd).  Bib. 
bealme.  +beam.  [loth ).  Rib. \ 
Be'a  loth  (be'o-lCth  :  bf-a'-l 
Bealtuinn.  Var.  of  Bealtin e. 
bealye.  +  belly. 
beam 'bird  .  n.  a  The  European 
spotted  flycatcher  ( Muscicapa 
qrisnln).  b  The  garden  warbler, 
beam  board.  The  platform  of  a 
6teelyard  or  balance. 


weavers  wind  the  warp  before  weaving  ;  also,  the  cylinder 
on  which  the  cloth  is  rolled  as  it  is  woven,  —  one  being 
called  the  fore  beam,  the  other  the  back  beam. 

6.  The  part  of  a  plow  to  which  the  standard  or  sheath, 
colter,  clevis,  and  other  parts  are  attached  and  by  which 
the  implement  is  drawn. 

7.  The  bar  of  a  balance,  from  the  ends  of  which  the  scales 
are  suspended. 

The  doubtful  beam  long  node  from  side  to  side.  Pope. 
8  The  pole  of  a  carriage.  Obs.  or  Poetic.  Dryden. 

9.  A  long  quill  feather,  esp.  in  the  wing  of  a  hawk;  — 
called  also  beam  feather. 

10.  Steam  Engine.  A  lever  having  an  oscillating  motion 
on  a  central  axis,  connected  at  one  end  with  the  piston  rod 
from  which  it  receives  motion,  and  at  the  other  with  the 
crank  or  its  equivalent. 

11.  The  main  stem  of  a  deer's  horn. 

12.  Tanning.  A  sloping  board  or  frame  upon  which  hides 
are  wrorked. 

13.  A  ray  or  collection  of  parallel  rays  emitted  from  the 
sun  or  other  luminous  body  ;  as,  a  beam  of  light,  or  of  heat. 

How  far  that  little  candle  throws  his  beams  !  Shak. 

14.  Fig.  :  A  ray  ;  a  gleam  ;  as,  a  beam  of  comfort. 

Mercy  with  her  genial  beam.  .  _  Keble. 

Syn .  —  Beam.  ray.  I11  popular  usage,  a  ray  is  a  single  line 
of  light ;  a  beam  (seeetym.)  is  a  broader  shaft  of  light,  or 
a  collection  of  parallel  rays.  See  radiant,  pillar. 

Ye  little  starB  !  hide  your  diminished  rays.  Pope. 
And  the  slope  sun  his  upward  beam 
Shoots  against  the  dusky  flole.  Milton. 

beam  and  scales,  a  balance.  —  on  the  b.,  in  a  line  with  the 
beams,  or  at  right  angles  with  the  keel.  —  to  be  on  her  b. 
ends,  to  incline,  as  a  vessel,  so  much  on  one  side  that  her 
beams  approach  a  vertical  position. 

beam  (bem),  v.  t.  ;  beamed  (bernd);  beam'ing.  1.  To  shed 
light  on  :  to  illumine.  Obs. 

2.  To  send  forth  ;  to  emit ;  —  followed  ordinarily  by  forth  ; 
as,  to  beam  forth  light. 

3.  Weaving  &  Tanning.  To  use  or  work  on  tne  beam  ; 
as  :  a  To  stretch  (cloth)  over  it.  b  To  roll  (yarn  or  warp) 
on  it.  c  To  dress  or  work  (hides,  etc.)  on  it. 

4  To  shore  up  with  beams, 
beam,  r.  i.  To  emit  beams  of  light. 

He  beamed,  the  dayidar  of  the  rising  age.  Trumbull. 
beam'age  (bem'aj),  n.  A  deduction  made  in  weighing  the 
freshly  dressed  carcass  of  an  animal  to  cover  the  loss  of 
weight  by  evaporation  while  hung  on  the  beam  for  the  flesh 
to  cool.  It  is  usually  two  pounds  per  side  for  a  pig. 
beam  anchor.  The  form  of  auchor  used  in  building  to  tie 
the  walls  firmly  to  the  floors. 

beam  arm  Shipbuilding,  a  A  forked  timber  bolted  to 
a  beam  next  a  deck  opening  ;  —  also  called  fork  beam  and 
crowfoot,  b  A  split  end  of  a  deck  beam  bent  over  so  as  to 
be  bolted  to  the  frame,  where  it  forms  a  knee, 
beam  center  or  centre  Mach.  The  fulcrum  or  pin  on 
which  the  beam  of  a  beam  engine  vibrates, 
beamed  (bemd),  a.  Furnished  with  or  having  beams. 

Tost  his  beamed  frontlet  to  the  sky.  Scott. 

beam  engine.  A  steam  engine  having  a  vibrating  beam 
through  which  the  piston  effort  is  transmitted  to  the 
crank  or  its  equivalent,  in  distinction  from  mie  having  its 
piston  rod  attached  directly  to  the  connecting  rod  which 
turns  the  crank. 

beam'lill  ing  (bem'fTl'Tng),  n.  1.  Masonry  built  in  be¬ 
tween  the  ends  of  beams  in  a  wall. 

2.  Naut.  The  part  of  cargo  stowed  between  beams, 
beam'ing,  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  of  (either)  beam,  v.  —  Hence: 
p.  a.  Emitting  beams ;  radiant.  —  beam'ing-ly,  adv. 
Syn.  —  See  radiant. 

beaming  machine  1.  A  machine  for  working  hides  by 
means  of  a  sliding  or  rolling  carriage  aud  a  hanging  slick¬ 
ing  tool. 

2.  A  machine  for  filling  the  beams  of  looms  with  yarn, 
beam  knife,  o?  beaming  knife  A  currier’s  two-handled 
knife,  used  to  shave  hides  stretched  over  the  beam, 
beam  light-  Eccl.  A  candlelight  kept  burning  before  the 
rood,  or  cross. 

beam  roll.  Cloth  Making.  The  spool-shaped  roll  on  which 
are  wound  the  warp  threads, 
beam  sea  A  sea  rolling  on  the  beam, 
beam'y  (bem'T),  a.  1.  Emitting  beams  of  light ;  radiant; 
shining.  “  Beamy  gold.”  Tickell. 

2.  Resembling  a  beam  in  6ize  and  weight;  massive. 

His  double-biting  ax,  and  beamy  spear.  Dryden. 

3.  Having  horns,  or  antlers. 

Beamy  stags  10  toils  engage.  Dryden. 

4.  Naut.  Having  considerable  beam. 

Syn.  —  See  radiant. 

bean  (ben),  n.  [  ME.  ben,  bene,  AS.  bean  ;  akin  to  D.  boon , 
G.  bohne ,  OHG.  pona,  Icel.  baun,  Dan.  bonne,  Sw.  bona, 
and  peril,  to  Russ,  bob,  L.  faba.~\  1.  a  The  characteris¬ 
tic  and  highly  nutritious  seed  of  certain  leguminous  plants 
of  the  family  Fabaceae,  hence  called  the  bean  family. 
The  bean  of  history,  or  broad  bean,  is  Fabafaba.  The  cul¬ 
tivated  forms  of  this  are  very  popular  in  the  Old  World, 
but  in  America  they  are  chiefly  replaced  by  Phaseolus , 
which  includes  the  kidney  beans.  Lima,  or  Sieva,  beaus, 
and  string  beans.  Other  genera  yielding  edible  beans  are 
Dolichos  and  Vigna.  The  origin  of  many  cultivated  varie¬ 
ties  is  uncertain,  b  Any  plant  which  yields  beans. 

2  Any  of  various  other  plants,  or  their  beanlike  seeds  or 
fruits  ;  as,  the  coral  bean,  the  castor  bean,  black  bean,  etc. 
(See  coral  bean,  castor  bean,  black  bean,  etc.) 

3.  A  protuberance  on  the  upper  mandible  of  waterfowl, 
esp.  of  certain  geese. 

4.  pi.  Mining.  Small  coals;  specif.,  such  as  will  not  pass 
through  half-inch  meshes.  Eng.  Dial. 

5-  pi.  A  piece  of  money,  esp.  a  gold  piece.  Slang. 
bean  cake  A  material  consisting  of  beans  or  some  sub¬ 
stitute,  as  taro  root,  deprived  of  oil  and  compressed  into 
cakes.  It  is  used  in  China  as  a  food  and  fertilizer, 
bean  caper.  Any  plant  of  the  genus  Zygophyllum,  esp. 

Z .  fabago,  a  small  tree  of  the  Levant,  having  very  ill- 
smelling  foliage.  Its  flower  buds  are  used  as  capers.  The 


beam  <  aliper  0/  calliper  Mech. 
—  (  tLIl’KR  SQU  IR1  ■ 
beam  compass.  See  compass,  n. 
beamd.  Beamed.  Ref.  Sp. 
beame.  d*  bemf.. 
beam'er,  u.  1.  One  who  beams. 
2.  =  beaming  machine. 
beam 'ful.  a.  Beamy  :  radiant, 
beam'i-ly,  adv.  of  beamy. 
beam'i  ness,  Ti.  See -ness. 
beam'iBh.  a.  Beaming.  Archaic. 
beam  knee.  Shipbuilding.  A 
knee  supporting  a  beam.  Some¬ 
times.  =  beam  arm  b. 
beam 'less,  a.  See  -less. 


beam'let.  n.  See  -let. 
beam'ling.  u.  See -lino.  Obs. 
beam  net.  =  beam  trawl. 
beam'some.  a.  Beaming, 
beam'ster  (-stSrY,  n.  [ beam  -f- 
One  wrho  beams  hide**, 
beam  trawl.  A  trawl  net  with 
its  mouth  eprend  open  by  abeam. 
beam'-trawF,  r.  i.  To'fish  with 
a  hejim  trawl. 

beam  tree.  =whitebeam. 
bean.  Dial.  var.  of  boon. 
Be'an  (be'tln).  Bib. 
bean  aphis.  =  bean  louse. 
bean  crake.  Corn  crake.  Eng. 


ale,  senate,  c&re,  ftm,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofa ;  eve,  Svent,  6nd,  recent,  maker ;  ice,  ill ;  old,  obey,  orb,  5dd,  s6ft,  connect ;  use,  unite,  um,  up,  circus,  menii : 

|  Foreign  Word.  f  Obsolete  Variant  of.  +  combined  with.  =  equals. 
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large  aromatic  seeds  of  Z.  coccineum  are  used  by  the 
Arabs  in  place  of  pepper. 

bean'feast'  (ben' feat7),  n.  A  dinner  given  annually  by  em¬ 
ployers  to  work  people.  Eng  —  bean'feaster  (-fes'ter),  n. 

bean  goose  One  of  the  common  European  species  of  wild 
goose  (Anser  fabalis). 

bean  ladybird  A  spotted  ladybird  (Epilach- 
na  cornipia)  which  feeds  on 
the  leaves  of  the  bean  plant. 

bean  leaf  beetle  A  reddish 
or  yellowish  beetle  (Cera- 
toma  tr  if  areata ),  usually 
with  black  markings,  which  - 
in  the  adult  state  feeds  on 
the  leaves  of  beans  and  peas. 

It  is  troublesome  in  the 
southern  United  States. 

bean  louse.  Any  of  several  Kann  .  ,  . .  .  .  ,  , 

species  of  aphids  injurious  1561111  UaUyDird  (Epilachna  cor- 
to  beans,  as  Aphis  gossypii 
and  Aphis  mmicis.  See  also  dolphin  fly. 


rupta )  and  Larva,  x  2. 


bean  mildew  A  disease  of  beans  and  peas  caused  by 
parasitic  fungi  of  two  species  (Peronospora  vicex  and  P. 
trifoliorum).  It  appears  as  a  dense  felty  mass  on  the 
leaves  and  young  pods.  Called  also  pea  mildew. 
bean  ore.  A  siliceous  iron  ore  occurring  in  globular  forms 
made  up  of  concentric  layers. 

bean  pod-  The  legume  or  fruit  of  any  kind  of  bean, 
bean  tree,  a  A  handsome  fabaceous  tree  of  Australia 
( Casfanospermum  austral e)  having  bright  yellow  flowers 
and  large  pods  containing  three  or  four  chestnutlike  seeds, 
often  roasted  and  eaten  by  the  natives  ;  —  also  called  More- 
ton  Bay  chestnut.  The  timber  is  known  in  trade  as  black 
bean,  b  Any  of  several  other  trees  of  the  same  family, 
as  the  laburnum,  the  coral  tree,  etc.  c  Any  of  various 
trees  of  other  families  having  fruit  more  or  less  resem¬ 
bling  a  bean  pod,  as  the  catalpa. 

bean  trefoil.  A  fabaceous  shrub  (Anagyris  foetid  a)  of 
southern  Europe,  with  trifoliolate  leaves  and  yellow 
flowers.  See  Anagyris. 

bean  weevil.  Any  of  several  small  weevils  which  deposit 
their  eggs  in  the  pods  of  beans  and  peas.  The  larva  bur¬ 
rows  in  and  feeds  on  the  seed.  The  common  American 
species  (Bnichus  obtectus)  is  the  worst  enemy  of  the  bean 
grower,  as  it  continues  to  breed  in  dried  stock  as  well  as  in 
growing  pods.  Other  injurious  speciesare  Bnichus  rufima- 
nus  of  Europe,  and  Spermopha g  us  peel oralis  of  Mexico,  etc. 
bear  (b£r),  v.  t. ;  pret.  bore  (bdr),  formerly  bare  (b£r); 
p.  p.  born  (b6rn),  borne  (born)  (see  Note,  below) ;  bear'- 
ing.  [ME.  beren ,  AS.  beran  ;  akin  to  D.  baren  to  bring 
forth,  G.  geb'dren,  Goth,  bairan  to  bear  or  carry,  Icel.  bera, 
Sw.  bar  a,  Dan.  breve,  OHG.  beran ,  peran ,  L.  ferre ,  Gr. 
<t>«pe< v,  OSlav.  brati  to  take,  carry,  Olr.  herim  I  bear,  Skr. 
bh x  to  bear.  Cf.  fertile.]  1.  To  support  and  move  ;  to 
carry ;  to  convey. 

I  *11  bear  your  logs  the  while.  Shak. 

2.  To  render  or  give;  to  bring  forward;  to  give  as  if  by 
bringing  or  carrying  ;  as,  to  bear  testimony. 

His  faithful  dog  shall  bear  him  company.  Pope. 
Bear  wtdcotne  in  your  eye.  *  Shak. 

3.  To  conduct ;  to  bring  ;  —  said  of  persons.  Obs. 

Bear  them  to  my  house.  Shak- 

4.  To  manage,  wield,  or  direct.  “  Thus  must  thou  thy 
body  bear.”  Shak.  Hence  :  To  behave  ;  to  conduct. 

Hath  he  borne  himself  penitently  in  prison  ?  Shak. 
6.  To  possess  and  use,  as  a  function  or  power;  to  exercise. 
EveryTnan  should  bear  rule  in  his  own  house.  Esther  i  22. 

6.  To  possess  or  carry,  as  a  mark  of  authority  or  distinc¬ 
tion  ;  to  wear ;  to  show,  esp.  as  a  characteristic  feature  ; 
as,  to  bear  a  sword,  badge,  name. 

So  get  the  start  of  the  majestic  world 
And  bear  the  palm  alone  Shak. 

Falsehood  .  .  .  shall  hereafter  bear  a  blacker  aspect.  Steele. 

7.  To  possess  mentally  ;  co  carry  or  hold  in  the  mind  ;  to 

entertain  ;  to  harbor.  Dryden. 

The  ancient  grudge  I  bear  him.  Shak. 

8.  To  carry  on,  or  maintain  ;  to  have  ;  as,  bearing  a  part 
in  the  conversation  ;  to  have  as  a  property  or  relation. 

His  mind  bears  a  singular  analogy  to  his  body.  Macaulay. 

9.  To  gain  or  win.  Obs. 


Some  think  to  bear  it  by  speaking  a  great  word.  Bacon. 
She  was  .  .  .  found  not  guilty,  through  bearing  of  friends  and 
bribing  of  the  judge.  Latimer. 

10.  To  support  or  sustain  ;  to  hold  up. 

The  shafts  do  indeed  bear  as  much  as  they  are  ever  imagined 
to  bear.  ‘  Buskin. 

11.  To  sustain,  or  be  answerable  for,  as  blame,  expense, 
responsibility,  etc. 

He  shall  hear  their  iniquities.  Is.  liii.  11. 

Somewhat  that  will  bear  your  charges.  Dryden 
12  To  admit  or  be  capable  of ;  that  is,  to  suffer  or  sus¬ 
tain  without  violence,  injury,  or  change. 

In  all  criminal  cases  the  most  favorable  interpretation  should 
be  put  on  words  that  they  can  possibly  bear.  Swft. 

13.  To  endure  ;  to  tolerate  ;  to  undergo  ;  to  suffer. 

I  cannot  hear 

The  murmur  of  this  lake  to  hear.  Shelley. 

My  punishment  is  greater  than  I  can  hear.  Gen.  iv.  13. 

14.  To  exalt  or  plume  (one’s  self) ;  — with  on.  Obs. 

15  To  sustain,  or  have  on  (written  or  inscribed,  or  as  a 
mark  or  impression) ;  as,  the  tablet  bears  this  inscription. 
16.  To  attribute  or  charge  ;  —  with  upon.  Obs. 

Christ  was  .  .  .  scourged,  and  false  home  upon.  Wycliffe. 
17-  To  press;  to  thrust;  to  drive. 

Clan  Alpine’s  best  are  buckward  borne.  Scott. 

18  To  bring  forth  or  produce  ;  to  yield  ;  as,  to  bear  apples  ; 
to  bear  children;  to  bear  interest. 

Here  dwelt  the  man  divine  whom  Samos  bore.  Dryden. 


19.  Backgammon.  To  remove  (a  piece)  from  the  board. 
Q&T*  In  the  passive  form  of  this  verb,  the  best  modern 
usage  restricts  the  past  participle  born  to  the  sense  of 
given  birth  to ,  when  not  followed  by  by  (the  mother).  In 
the  active  form,  borne  alone  is  used  as  the  past  participle. 
Syn.  — Uphold,  support,  sustain,  maintain;  undergo, 
suffer,  tolerate,  abide,  put  up  with,  submit  to. —  Bear, 
endure,  stand,  brook  agree  in  the  idea  of  sustaining  some¬ 
thing  trying  or  painful.  Bear  may  refer  to  either  small  or 
great,  temporary  or  permanent,  discomforts  or  ills;  as, 
water  as  hot  as  one  can  bear  it ;  to  bear  the  brunt  of  battle, 
“the  bearing  well  of  all  calamities”  {Milton).  #  Endure 
refers  chief! v  to  great  or  lasting  hardships  or  evils,  borne 
without  yielding  or  giving  in;  as,  “to  endure  exile,  or 
ignominy,  or  bonds,  or  pain”  (Milton)-,  “If  they  could 


not  bring  us  to  enjoy  life,  they  would  at  least  teach  us  to 
endure  it  ”  (Goldsmith).  Stand  (frequently  in  negative 
constructions)  is  more  colloquial,  ana  implies  bearing  or 
putting  up  with  something  without  flinching;  as,  he  can¬ 
not  stand  teasing,  “  She  did  not  mind  death,  but  she  could 
not  stand  pinching  ”  (Barham).  Brook,  now  rather  literary 
and  in  negative  constructions  only,  implies  a  certain  self- 
assertion  against  insult,  opposition,  limitation,  or  re¬ 
straint;  as,  “  He  is  fierce,  and  cannot  brook  hard  language  ” 
(Shak.)]  “Restraint  she  will  not  brook”  (Alii ton).  Bear , 
endure ,  and  stand  (usually  in  negative  clauses)  have  also 
the  sense  of  suffer,  tolerate  (see  allow)  ;  as,  I  cannot  bear 
him,  endure  him,  stand  him.  In  such  negative  uses,  bear 
commonly  implies  personal  dislike  ;  endure ,  intolerance  ; 
stand,  impatience  or  distaste.  See  patience. 

Formally  phrases  in  which  bear  occurs,  interchange¬ 
ably  with  other  verbs,  see  the  noun  or  other  key  word  of 
the  phrase ;  as,  for  bear ,  or  carry,  away  the  bell,  see  under 
bell,  etc.  —  to  bear  a  hand,  to  help  ;  to  give  assistance  ;  to 
lend  a  hand.  —  to  b.  a  rein  upon,  to  drive  or  hold  up  or  back 
with  a  bearing  rein.  —  to  b.  arms,  to  serve  as  a  soldier.  —  to 
b.  date,  to  have  its  date  named  on  the  face  of  it ;  —  said  of 
a  writing.  —  to  b.  down,  a  To  force  into  a  lower  place  ;  to 
carry  down  ;  to  depress  or  sink.  “  His  nose,  .  .  .  large  as 
were  the  others,  bore  them  down  into  insignificance.” 
Marry  at.  b  To  overthrow  or  crush  by  force  ;  as,  to  bear 
down  an  enemy,  c  To  maintain  forcibly.  Obs.  —  to  b.  in, 
Mining,  to  hole  ;  to  kirve.  —  to  b.  in  hand,  a  To  maintain  ; 
to  affirm  against.  Obs.  or  A*. 

The  continued  irony  witli  which  Socrates  bears  them  all  in  hand 
and  soothes  the  great  man  after  disconcerting  him.  Encyc.  Brit. 
b  To  keep  (one)  up  in  expectation,  usually  by  promises 
never  to  be  realized  ;  to  delude  by  pretenses.  Obs.  “  How 
you  were  bonie  in  hand ,  how  crossed.”  Shak.  —  to  b.  in 
mind,  to  keep  in  memory,  —  to  b.  low  sail,  to  comport  one’s 
self  humbly.  Obs.  —  to  b.  off.  a  To  restrain  ;  to  keep  from 
approach ;  to  drive  apart,  b  Naut.  To  remove  to  a  dis¬ 
tance  ;  to  keep  clear  from  rubbing  against  anything  ;  as, 
to  bear  off  a  boat,  c  To  g'ain  ;  to  carry  off,  as  a  prize.  — 
to  b.  one  hard,  to  owe  one  a  grudge.  Obs.  “  Cassar  doth 
bear  me  hard.”  Shak.  —  to  b.  out.  a  To  maintain  and  sup¬ 
port  ;  to  defend  to  the  last.  “  Company  only  can  bear  a 
man  out  in  an  ill  thing.”  South,  b  To  corroborate;  to 
confirm.  “  Nature  will  not  bear  you  out.”  Emerson,  c  To 
render  endurable.  “  Let  summer  bear  it  out.”  Shak.  —  to 
b.  the  bag,  to  have  control  of  the  money.  —  to  b.  up  a  To 
support;  to  keep  from  falling  or  sinking.  “Religious 
hope  bears  up  the  mind  under  sufferings.”  Addison. 

The  schoolboy,  with  his  satchel  in  his  hand. 

Whistling  aloud  to  bear  his  courage  up.  Robert  Blair. 
b  To  check  (a  horse’s  head)  up  with  the  bearing  rein, 
bear  ( b£r),  v.  i.  1.  To  carry  burdens  ;  to  suff  er,  as  in  carry¬ 
ing  a  burden.  “  Man  is  born  to  bear.”  Pope. 

2.  To  withstand  a  strain,  esp.  in  a  structure  ;  as,  the  tim¬ 
ber  will  not  bear.  Fig.,  to  withstand  a  test;  to  hold  good. 

3.  To  endure  with  patience  ;  to  be  patient. 

I  cannot,  cannot  bear.  Dryden. 

4.  To  presume  ;  — with  on.  Obs. 

5.  To  have  a  certain  meaning,  intent,  or  effect ;  to  purport. 

Her  sentence  bore,  that  she  should  stand  a  certain  time  upon  the 

platform.  Hawthorne, 

Instruments  of  seizin  are  valid  if  they  bear  to  have  been  sub¬ 
scribed  by  one  notary.  Er shine's  Principles 

6.  To  press  ;  — with  on  or  upon,  or  against. 

These  men  hear  hard  on  the  suspected  party.  Addison 
,7-  To  take  effect ;  to  have  influence  or  force  ;  as,  to  bring 
matters  to  bear. 


8  To  relate  or  refer; — witli  on  or  upon ;  as,  how  does 
this  bear  on  the  question  ? 

9.  To  be  situated,  as  to  the  point  of  compass,  with  respect  to 
something  else  ;  as,  the  land  bears  N.  by  E.  ;  to  have  (a  cer¬ 
tain  or  the  proper)  bearing  or  direction,  as  a  ship  or  gun. 

10.  To  produce,  as  fruit;  to  be  fruitful. 

This  age  to  blossom,  and  the  next  to  hear.  Dryden. 
to  bear  against,  to  approach  for  attack  or  seizure  ;  as,  a  lion 
bears  against  his  prey.  Obs.  —  to  b.  away,  Naut.,  to  change 
the  course  of  a  vessel,  esp.  to  leeward.  —  to  b.  back, 
to  retreat.  “  Bearing  back  from  the  blows  of  their  sable 
antagonist.”  Scott,  —  to  b.  down  on  or  upon,  a  To  press 
grievously  or  adversely,  as  with  injury  or  blame. 

The  moment  they  know  I'm  a  backslider,  they’re  going  to 
hear  down  on  me  pretty  heavy.  Hamlin  Garland. 

b  Naut.  To  approach  from  the  windward,  or,  in  steam  ves¬ 
sels,  from  either  side  :  as,  the  fleet  bore  down  upon  the  en¬ 
emy,  —  to  b.  in  with,  Naut.,  to  run  or  tend  toward  ;  as,  a  ship 
bears  in  with  the  land.  —  to  b.  off,  Naut.,  to  steer  away,  as 
from  land.  —  tob.  up.  a  To  be  supported  ;  to  have  fortitude  ; 
to  be  firm  ;  not  to  sink  ;  as,  to  hear  up  under  afflictions, 
b  To  keep  pace  (with).  “Fain  he  w'ould  bear  up  with  his 
neighbors  in  that.”  Milton,  c  Naut.  To  put  the  helm  up 
(or  to  windward)  and  so  change  the  vessel’s  course  to  lee¬ 
ward ;  to  bear  away,  —  to  b.  up  for,  Naut.,  to  sail  for  (a 
place),  esp.  to  leeward.  —  to  b.  upon.  Mil.,  to  be  pointed  or 
situated  so  as  to  affect;  to  be  pointed  directly  against,  or 
so  as  to  hit  (the  object) ;  as,  to  bring  or  plant  guns  so  as  to 
bear  upon  a  fort  or  a  ship  ;  the  artillery  bore  upon  the  cen¬ 
ter.  —  to  b.  up  to,  to  tend  or  move  tow’ard  ;  as,  to  bear  up  to 
one  another. —  to  b.  with,  to  endure;  to  be  indulgent  to; 
to  forbear  to  resent,  oppose,  or  punish, 
bear  (bSr),  n.  [ME.  here,  AS.  bera  ;  akin  to  D.  beer,  OHG. 
bero,  pero ,  G.  bar,  Icel.  &  Sw\  bjom,  and  possibly  to  L. 
fern  wild  beast,  J'erus  fierce.  Cf.  fierce.]  1.  Any  species 
of  the  family  Ursidae,  large,  heavy  Carnivora  with  planti¬ 
grade  feet,  long  shaggy  hair,  and  rudimentary  tail.  Bears 
feed  largely  on  fruit  and  insects  as  well  as  on  flesh,  and 
though  slowr  and  clumsy  in  their  ordinary  movements  can 
move  very  fast  for  a  short  distance,  especially  on  rough  or 
steep  ground.  All  except  the  heaviest  can  climb  trees. 
The  European  brown  bear  (Ursus  arclos),  the  white  polar 
bear  ( U.  or  Thalarctos 


mariti  mus),  the  grizzly 
bear  (U.  hojribitis),  the 
American  black  bear  (  U. 
americanus),  and  its  va¬ 
riety  the  cinnamon  bear, 
the  Syrian  bear  (Ursus 
syriacus ),  and  the  sloth 
bear,  are  among  the  not¬ 
able  species.  They  are 
widely  distributed  in 
cold  and  temperate  as 
well  as  warm  climates. 
None  are  found  in  Africa, 
and  but  one  species  in 
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Bear  of  Palestine  (Ursus  syriacus). 


South  America.  In  Australia  the  koala  is  called  bear. 


2.  An  animal  likened  to  a  bear;  as,  the  woolly  bear ;  anb 

bear  ;  water  bear. 

3.  [cap.]  Astron.  S®»  Ursa  m  ijor.  Ursa  Minor. 

4.  A  brutal,  coarse,  uncouth,  or  morose  person. 

You  are  a  great  bear  ...  to  abuse  my  relations.  Sheridan. 
6.  Stock  Exchange,  a  Formerly,  stock  which,  though  not 
in  possession,  one  has  contracted  to  deliver  at  a  future  date, 
expecting  to  buy  it  in,  meanwhile,  at  a  lower  price,  b  A 
person  who  sells  stocks  or  securities  for  future  delivery  in 
expectation  of  a  fall  in  the  market.  Bear  in  this  sense, 
orig.  bearskin  jobber,  was  probably  first  used  in  allusion 
to  the  proverb,  “  To  sell  the  bear’s  skin  before  one  has 
caught  the  bear.”  The  bears  and  bulls  of  the  Stock  Ex¬ 
change,  whose  interest  it  is,  the  one  to  depress,  and  the 
other  to  raise,  prices,  are  now  said  to  be  so  called  in  allu¬ 
sion  to  the  bear’s  habit  of  pulling  down,  and  the  bull’s  of 
tossing  up. 

6  In  technical  senses  :  a  Mach.  A  portable  punching  ma¬ 
chine.  b  Naut.  A  block  covered  with  coarse  matting ;  — 
used  to  rub  the  deck.  Also,  a  kind  of  door  matting,  c 
Metal.  —  SALAMANDER. 

bear  (bar),  V.  t.  1.  Stock  Exchange.  To  endeavor  to  depress 
the  price  of,  or  prices  in  ;  as,  to  bear  a  railroad  stock  ;  to 
bear  tlie  market.  See  bear,  m.,  5. 

2.  Mech.  To  punch  (holes)  with  a  bear.  See  bear,  n.,  6  a • 
bear'a  ble  (bSr'a-b’l),  a.  Capable  of  being  borne  or  en¬ 
dured  ;  tolerable.  —  bear'a-ble  ness.  n .  —  bear'a-bly ,  adv. 
bear  animalcule  One  of  the  Tardigrada;  a  water  bear, 
bear'ber  ry  (-bSr-T),  n.  a  A  trailing  ericaceous  plant 
(Arctostaphylos  uva-ursi)  having  tonic,  astringent  foliage, 
and  glossy  red  berries,  of  which  bears  are  said  to  be  fond, 
b  The  large  cranberry  ( Oxycoccus  macrocarpus),  c  A 
holly  of  the  southern  United  States  (Ilex  decidua),  d  The 
cascara  buckthorn. 

bear'bine  (bar'blu),  n.  [ bear  =  bere  barley  -}-  bine.]  a 
Any  of  various  European  species  of  Convolvulus ,  as  C. 
arvensis  and  C.  soldavella  ;  —  so  called  from  their  occur¬ 
rence  in  barley  or  other  grain  fields.  Eng.  b  The  black 
bindweed  (Polygonum  convolvulus). 

bear  brush.  A  coruaceous  shrub  of  the  western  United 
States  ( Garry  a  fremontii),  also  known  as  California  fever 
bush.  It  has  oblong  leaves,  shining  above  and  gray  beneath, 
and  bears  a  blackberry. 

bear  caterpillar.  A  woolly  bear. 

beard  (bera),  n.  [ME.  beard,  herd,  AS.  beard ;  akin  to 
Fries,  berd,  D.  baard,  G.  hart,  Lith.  barzda,  OSlav.  brada, 
Pol.  broda,  Russ,  boroda,  L.  barba,  W.  barf.  Cf.  1st  barb.] 

1.  The  hair  that  grows  on  the  chin,  lips,  and  adjacent  parts 
of  the  human  face,  chiefly  of  male  adults  ;  —  often  used  as 
excluding  the  mustache.  Cf.  whisker. 

2.  Any  of  certain  appendages  likened  to  the  beard  of 
man,  as  ;  a  The  long  hairs  about  the  face  in  animals,  as 
in  the  goat,  b  The  cluster  of  fine  hairlike  feathers  at  the 
base  of  the  bill  in  some  birds,  c  The  appendages  to  the 
jaw  hi  some  Cetacea,  or  the  barbels  about  the  mouth  of  some 
fishes,  d  The  byssus  of  certain  bivalves,  as  mussels,  e 
The  gills  of  some  bivalves,  as  the  oyster,  f  The  hairs  of 
the  labial  palpi  of  moths  and  butterflies,  g  Bot.  Bristle¬ 
like,  often  barbed,  hairs  or  awns  ;  as.  the  beard  of  grain. 

3.  Any  of  various  points  or  projections  :  a  A  barb  or  point 
projecting  backward  or  outward,  as  on  an  arrow  to  prevent 
it  from  being  easily  drawn  out,  on  a  crochet  needle  to  pull 
the  thread  through,  etc.  b  That  part  of  the  under  side 
of  a  horse’s  lower  jaw  w'hich  is  above  the  chin,  and  bears 
the  curb  of  a  bridle,  c  Carpentry.  The  sharp  edge  of  a 
board,  d  Organ  Building.  A  crosspiece  fastened  just 
belowr  the  upper  lip  of  a  flue  pipe,  e  A  spring  piece  on  the 
back  of  a  lock  bolt  to  prevent  its  rattling,  f  Print.  That 
part  of  a  type  which  is  between  the  shoulder  of  the  shank 
and  the  face,  g  Mining.  A  w'orking  or  passage  cut  across 
the  grain  of  the  coal.  Dial.  Eng. 

4.  An  imposition  ;  a  trick.  Obs.  Chaucer. 

to  one’s  teard,  to  one’s  face  ;  in  open  defiance. 

beard,  v.  t.;  eeard'ed  ;  beard'ing.  1.  To  take  by  the 
beard  ;  to  seize,  pluck,  or  pull  the  beard  of  (a  man),  in 
anger  or  contempt. 

2.  To  oppose  to  the  face ;  to  set  at  defiance. 

And  dar’st  thou  then 
To  heard  the  lion  in  his  den, 

The  Douglas  in  his  hall  't  Scott. 

3.  a  To  deprive  (a  shellfish)  of  the  gills,  b  Formerly,  to  cut 
off  the  bad  portions  of  (a  fleece),  c  Carpentry.  To  bevel 
or  round  the  edges  of  (timber)  to  a  required  angle  or  curve. 

4.  To  furnish  with  a  beard. 

beard'ed  (ber'dSd  ;  -did  ;  7),  a.  Having  a  beard, 
bearded  argali.  =  aoudad.  — b.  darnel.  See  darnel.  — b. 
eagle,  the  lammergeier.  —  b.  fescue.  See  grass,  Table  II.— 
b.  griffin,  the  lammergeier.  b.  lizard,  the  Jew  lizard. — 
b.  pink,  the  swamp  pink.  — b.  pinnock,  the  reedling.  —  b. 
seal,  a  large  seal  (Eriynathus  barba tus)  of  the  Arctic  seas. 

—  b.  titmouse,  the  reedling.  —  b  tortoise,  the  matamata. 

—  b.  vulture,  the  lammergeier.  —  b.  wheat,  any  variety  of 
wheat  in  which  the  outer  glumes  are  provided  w'ith  prom¬ 
inent  awais.  —  b.  wheat  grass,  a  kind  of  wheat  grass  (Agro- 
pyron  caninum)  haying  rough  awns  on  the  flowering 
glumes.  It  is  sometimes  used  for  early  pasturage. 

beard  grass  a  Any  grass  of  the  genus  Polypogon ,  esp. 
P.  monspeliensis  ;  —  so  called  on  account  of  the  densely 
bearded  aspect  of  the  spike,  b  Any  of  several  common 
species  of  Andropogon,  as  A.  seoparius. 
beard'ie  (ber'dT),  n.  [From  beard,  to.]  a  The  common 
loach  ( Nemachilus  barbatulus)  of  Europe.  Scot,  b  An 
Australian  gadoid  fish  (Lo/etla  callarias). 
beard'ing,  n.  1.  A  beardlike  growth. 

2.  Shipbuilding,  a  The  rounding  or  shaping  of  a  timber, 
as  one  of  the  dead  woods,  so  as  to  fit  the  body  of  a  vessel, 
b  The  forward  edge  of  the  rudder  or  the  corresponding 
edge  of  the  sternpost. 

beard'less.  a.  Without  a  beard  ;  hence,  not  having  arrived 
at  puberty  or  manhood  ;  youthful.  —  beard'less-ness,  to. 
beardless  wheat,  any  variety  of  wheat  in  which  the  outer 
glumes  are  w  ithout  prominent  awns, 
beard  moss  A  grayish  pendulous  lichen  (Usnea  barbata) 
growing  on  trees. 

beard'tongue'  (berd'tung'),  n.  Any  plant  of  the  genus  Pent- 
steinon  ;  —  from  the  bearded,  tongue-shaped  sterile  stamen. 


bean  curd.  A  thick  white  jelly 
made  of  beans,  common  in  north 
China  and  adjacent  countries, 
bean  cutworm.  The  larva  of  a 
noctuid  moth  ( Ogdocontn  cme- 
reola)  which  feeds  on  the  grow¬ 
ing  pods  and  leaves  of  the  bean. 
It  is  rarely  injurious, 
beand.  <  >hs.  p.  pr.  of  be. 
bean  dolphin.  =  dolphin  fly. 


beane.  +  bain,  bean,  bene. 
bean'er-y  ( ben'?r-T),  /».  A  res¬ 
taurant  of  the  cheaper  class, 
where  beans  are  frequently 
served.  Slung,  U.  S. 
bean  leaf  roller.  The  larva  of  a 
skipper  butterfly  (Eudamus 
proten «)  which  sometimes  in¬ 
jures  the  foliage  of  beans,  peas, 
etc.,  in  the  Gulf  States. 


bean  straw.  The  dried  stems  of 
the  bean  plant. 

be'ant  (be'rtnt;  bent).  Dial, 
contraction  of  he  not. 
bean'weed, Common  butter- 
wort  ( Pingnicida  vulgaris). 
bean'y  (ben'T),  a.  High-fed 
and  full  of  life  ;  as,  a  beany 
horse.  Slang.  [bere,  bier. I 
bear.  Obs. or  dial.  var. of  beer, | 


bear'a-bl.  Bearable.  Ref.  Sp. 

beajr'ance.  n.  1.  Endurance; 
putience  in  suffering.  Archaic. 
2.  Mech  A  bearing.  Ohs.  or  R. 
bear  baiting.  The  sport  of  bait¬ 
ing  bears  with  dogs, 
bear'bane' ,  n.  Wolfsbane, 
bear'hind'  (bar'blnd'),  u.  = 
bearbine  a.  [The  panda. I 
bear  cat.  a  =  binturong.  b| 


bear'coot''  (bar'kobt/).  Yar.  of 

be  rout.  [bore.  I 

bear  corn.  The  American  helle-j 
beard 'ed-joint',  ».  A  Lrms- 
(Panicum  hnrhulatum)  strongly 
bearded  at  the  nodes  or  joints, 
beard'er.  n.  One  who  beards, 
bearding  line.  Shipbuilding. 
The  curved  line  to  which  a  tim- 
I  ber  is  cut  to  fit  a  vessel’s  body. 


bearding  piece  Shipbuilding. 
=  BEARDING,  2  b. 
beard'ling.  n.  A  bearded  man, 
ns  opposed  to  a  shaveling  or 
priest  :  a  layman.  Ohs.  8c  R. 
bear  dog.  A  dog  used  in  baiting 
or  hunting  bears. 

Bear  Driver.  Astron.  =  Bootes. 
beard  tree._  The  hazel.  Eng. 
beard'y  (ber'dT),  a.  Bearded. 


lood,  foot ;  out,  oil ;  chair  ;  go  ;  sing,  iijk  ;  then,  thin ;  natyre,  verdure  (250) ;  K  =  ch  in  G  ich,  acli  (144) ;  boN  ;  yet ;  zh  =  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Gums. 
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bear'er  (bSr'Sr),  n.  1.  One  that  bears,  holds,  sustains,  or 
carries.  “  Bearers  of  burdens.”  2  Chron.  ii.  18.  “The 
bearer  of  unhappy  news.”  Dryden.  Specif.: 

2.  One  who  assists  in  carrying  a  body  to  the  grave  ;  a  pall¬ 
bearer.  Milton. 

3.  A  palanquin  carrier ;  also,  a  house  servant  charged 
with  the  care  of  his  master’s  clothes,  furniture,  etc.  India. 

4.  A  tree  or  plant  yielding  fruit ;  as,  a  good  bearer. 

6  Com.  One  who  holds  a  check,  note,  draft,  or  other 
order  for  the  payment  of  money;  specif.,  the  person  in 
possession  of  a  check  payable  to  bearer,  whether  so  drawn 
or  having  become  so  by  being  last  indorsed  in  blank. 

6.  Her.  A  supporter.  Scot. 

7.  One  of  various  mechanical  supporting  pieces  ;  specif.  : 
a  Prini.  A  strip  of  reglet  or  other  furniture  to  bear  off  the 
impression  from  a  blank  or  exposed  place  in  a  form  of  type 
or  on  a  press ;  also,  a  type,  or  type-high  piece  of  metal, 
placed  in  a  blank  part  or  around  a  page  or  form  to  protect 
the  type  in  making  a  plate,  or  to  support  the  plate  when  it 
is  shaved,  b  One  of  the  supporting  crossbars  beneath  the 
grate  bars  of  a  furnace,  esp.  in  the  furnace  of  a  steam 
boiler,  c  Arch.  &  Engin.  Any  small  member,  esp.  one  of 
a  series,  used  primarily  to  support  another  member  or 
structure,  as  one  of  the  short  pieces  of  quartering  support¬ 
ing  the  winders  of  winding  stairs,  or  one  of  several  small 
beams  carrying  a  gutter,  d  The  metal  support  for  the  joint 
soldered  to  the  middle  of  a  watch  case. 

bearer  company  or  corps.  Mil.  That  division  of  the  or¬ 
ganized  medical  service  of  an  army  which  establishes  a 
dressing  station  in  the  field,  and  hunts  up  and  carries  the 
wounded  to  it. 

bearer  securities-  Securities  not  registered,  the  full 
title  to  which  is  transferred  by  mere  delivery, 
bear  garden,  a  A  place  where  bears  are  kept  for  diver¬ 
sion  or  fighting,  b  Fig.,  any  place  where  riotous  conduct 
is  common  or  permitted.  M.  Arnold. 

bear  grass  Any  of  several  species  of  Yucca ,  esp.  Yucca 
filamenlosa  and  Y.  glauca  ;  also,  either  of  the  two  some¬ 
what  similar  plants  Quamasia  esculent  a  and  Dasyl irion  tex- 
anum.  These  plants  all  have  grasslike  foliage.  Southern 
&  Western  U.  S. 

bear'herd  (bSr'hQrd7),  n.  A  man  who  tends  a  bear. 
bear'hound7  (-hound7),  n.  A  hound  for  hunting  bears, 
bear'ing  (b£r'Tng),  n.  1.  Act  or  process  of  one  that  bears. 
2-  The  manner  in  which  one  bears  or  conducts  one’s  self ; 
mien  ;  behavior  ;  carriage. 

I  know  him  by  his  hearing.  Shak. 

3.  Her.  Any  single  emblem  or  charge  in  an  escutcheon  or 
coat  of  arms  ;  —  commonly  in  the  pi. 

A  carriage  covered  with  armorial  hearings.  7'hackeray. 

4.  Patient  endurance  ;  suffering  without  complaint. 

6.  An  object,  surface,  or  point  that  supports;  supporting 
power  ;  point  of 
support. 

6.  Arch,  a  That 
part  of  any  mem¬ 
ber  of  a  building 
which  rests  upon 
its  supports ;  as, 
a  lintel  or  beam 
in  a  y  have  four 
inches  of  bearing 
upon  the  wall,  b  A  Pivoted  self-adjusting  Bearing.  B  Com- 
Im  properly,  the  mon  pedestal  Bearing.  l,6Cap  :2,  7  Base  ; 
unsupported  span  ;  §•  4  «™88e!  wit)}  Babbitt-metal  Lining  ;  5 
as,  the  beam  has 


Drip  Cup  for  oil  ;  8,  U  Brasses. 


twenty  feet  of  bearing  between  its  supports. 

7.  Mach,  a  A  shaft  journal.  Rare,  b  A  part  in  which 
a  journal,  gudgeon,  pivot,  pin,  or  the  like  turns  or  revolves. 
The  bearing  is  often  an  adjustable  cast-iron  block  (a  bear¬ 
ing  block)  consisting  of  the  base,  which  is  secured  to  a 
machine  frame,  bracket,  etc.,  by  holding-down  bolts,  and 
the  cap ,  which  fits  over  and  secures  in  position  the  brass 
or  bronze  steps  or  bushing  in  which  the  shaft  journal, 
etc.,  runs.  Cf.  ball  bearing,  roller  bearing. 

8.  Purport;  meaning;  intended  significance ;  aspect. 

9.  a  The  situation  of  one  point  or  object,  with  respect  to 
another,  or  its  direction  from  another,  esp.  with  respect  to 
the  points  of  the  compass  ;  in  pi.,  relative  positions  or  di¬ 
rections,  as  by  reference  to  landmarks  or  to  the  compass, 
b  Hence,  fig.,  relation;  connection. 

10  Naiit.  a  The  direction  of  an  object  from  a  ship ;  — 
called  true ,  magnetic ,  or  compass  bearing  when  its  direc¬ 
tion  is  referred  to  the  geographical  pole,  the  magnetic 
pole,  or  the  compass  needle  respectively  ;  and  relative  bear¬ 
ing  when  referred  to  the  fore-and-aft  line  of  the  ship.  Be¬ 
ginning  ahead  relative  bearings  are  :  dead  ahead;  in  points 
of  the  compass  (1,  2,  or  3)  on  the  (port  or  starboard)  bow ; 
broad  off  the  bow  ;  in  points  (3, 2,  or  1)  forward  of  the  beam  ; 
abeam  (or  right  abeam);  in  points  (1,  2,  or  3)  abaft  the 
beam;  broad  off  the  quarter;  in  points  (3, 2,  or  1)  on  the  quar¬ 
ter  ;  and  astern,  b  pi.  The  widest  part  of  a  vessel  below 
the  planksheer.  c  pi.  The  line  of  flotation  of  a  vessel 
w'hen  properly  trimmed  with  cargo  or  ballast. 

11.  Music,  a  =  bearing  note,  b  The  variance  from  its 
true  pitch  of  a  note  tuned  to  conform  to  temperament.  Obs. 

12.  The  power  or  time  of  producing  or  giving  birth  or  of 
yielding  fruit ;  as,  a  tree  in  full  bearing  ;  a  tree  past  bear¬ 
ing.  Also,  that  which  is  borne  ;  a  crop. 

[His  mother]  in  travail  of  hits  hearing.  R.  of  Gloucester. 

13.  Mining.  =  strike. 

Syn.  —  Manner,  demeanor,  port ;  behavior,  conduct;  di¬ 
rection,  relation,  tendency,  influence.  See  deportment. 
to  bring  one  to  his  bearings,  to  bring  one  to  his  senses.  —  to 
lose  one’s  bearings,  to  become  bewildered, 
bearing  cloth.  A  cloth  with  which  a  child  is  covered 
when  carried  to  be  baptized.  Shak. 
bearing  door  Coal  Mining.  A  main  door  in  a  pit  to 
regulate  the  ventilation.  Eng. 
bearing  feeler  Mach.  An  automatic  device,  operated  by 
the  melting  of  a  piece  of  fusible  metal,  for  calling  atten- 
tion  to  the  overheating  of  a  journal  bearing. 


bearing  metal.  Mach.  Metal  for  bearings, usually  brass, 
bronze,  or  some  antifriction  metal, 
bearing  note  One  of  the  notes  first  tuned  and  taken  as 
the  basis  in  tuning  others;  — used  of  a  piano  or  other  tem¬ 
pered  instrument. 

bearing  rein-  A  short  rein  looped  over  the  check  hook 
or  the  names  to  keep  the  horse’s  head  up ;  a  clieckrein. 
See  harness,  Illust. 

bearing  ring.  In  a  balloon,  the  braced  wooden  ring  at¬ 
tached  to  the  suspension  ropes  at  the  bottom,  functionally 
analogous  to  the  Keel  of  a  snip, 
bearish  (bfir'Tsh),  a.  1.  Partaking  of  the  qualities  of  a 
bear ;  hence,  rough  or  harsh  in  temper  or  manners  ;  gruff. 

2.  Stock  Exchange.  Inclined  to  bear  the  market ;  tend¬ 
ing  to  fall  in  price. 

bear  leader  One  who  leads  about  a  performing  bear  for 
money ;  hence,  facetiously,  one  who  takes  charge  of  a 
young  man  on  his  travels. 

bear  oak.  A  shrubby  oak  of  the  northeastern  United  States 
(Quercus  pumila ),  usually  in  dense  thickets,  rarely  be¬ 
coming  a  small  tree.  It  is  related  to  the  blackjack,  which 
it  resembles  somewhat  in  foliage,  but  the  bark  is  gray. 
bear’s'-breech7  (bfirz'brech7),  n.  a  A  species  of  Acan¬ 
thus  (A.  mollis)  having  rough-pubescent  leaves,  b  Incor¬ 
rectly,  the  English  cow  parsnip  ( Heracleum  sphondylium). 
bear’s'-ear7,  n.  An  alpine  primrose  ( Primula  auricula ) 
having  fragrant  yellow  flowers  and  basal  woolly  leaves, 
supposedly  resembling  a  bear’s  ears.  Also  called  auricula. 
bear’s'-foot7,  n.  a  A  species  of  hellebore  ( Helleborus 
feetidus ),  with  digitate  leaves.  It  has  an  offensive  smell 
and  acrid  taste,  and  is  a  powerful  emetic,  cathartic,  and 
anthelmintic,  b  The  lady's-mantle  ( Alcheviilla  vulgaris). 
bear’s'-head7,  n.  An  edible  mushroom  fungus  ( I/ydnum 
caput-medusae)  growing  on  trees  in  irregular  masses;  —  so 
named  in  allusion  to  the  shaggy  appearance  caused  by 
groups  of  spines  at  the  ends  of  the  branches. 
bear'skln7  (bSr'skin7),  n.  1.  The  skin  of  a  bear. 

2  A  coarse,  shaggy  woolen  cloth  for  overcoats. 

3.  A  cap  made  of  bearskin,  esp.  one  worn  by  soldiers. 

The  towering  bearskins  which  mark  a  battalion  of  the  English 

Guards.  Kinglake. 

bear’s'-paw7  (b&rz'-),  n.  A  large  East  Indian  bivalve 
(II ippopus  maculatus ),  often  used  as  an  ornament. 
bear'-trap7  dam.  Engin.  A  kind  pf  movable  dam,  in  one 
form  consisting  of  two  leaves  resting  against  each  other 
at  the  top  when  raised  and  folding  down  one  over  the  other 
when  lowered,  for  deepening  shallow  parts  in  a  river, 
bear 'ward7  (bar'wfird7),  n.  [bear -\- ward  a  keeper.]  A 
bear  keeper. 

beast  (best),  n.  [ME.  best,  beste ,  OF.  besle,  F.  bete ,  fr. 
(assumed)  LL.  besta  for  L.  bestia.]  1.  Any  living  creature  ; 
an  animal ;  —  including  man,  insects,  etc.  Obs.  Chaucer. 

2.  Any  four-footed  animal,  as  distinguished  from  birds, 
reptiles,  fishes,  and  insects ;  esp.,  one  of  the  larger  animals 
that  may  be  used  for  labor,  food,  or  sport ;  as,  a  beast  of 
burden.  Hence,  specif.  ;  a  Among  farmers,  cattle  in  gen¬ 
eral,  or,  esp.  in  England,  fattening  cattle,  b  A  horse. 

A  righteous  man  regardeth  the  life  of  his  beast.  Prov.  xii.  10. 
3-  As  opposed  to  man:  Any  irrational  animal. 

4.  Fig.  :  A  coarse,  brutal,  filthy,  or  degraded  person. 

6-  [cap.)  Specif.,  the  blasphemous  “Beast”  with  seven 
heads  and  ten  horns  of  the  Apocalypse  (chap.  xiii.  &  xvii.)*; 
Antichrist.  Beyond  its  general  symbolizing  of  Rome  as 
the  antichristian  power,  the  historical  signification  of  the 
Beast  has  been  variously  understood.  Its  number  660  is 
commonly  interpreted  as  made  up  from  the  number  values 
of  Hebrew  letters  spelling  Nero  Caesar ,  the  omission  of 
final  of  Nero  giving  the  variant  616,  which  has  also 
been  •  taken  as  made  up  from  the  number  values  of  Greek 
redo?  Kaioap  (Caligula).  Other  interpretations  of  660  ap¬ 
ply  it  to  the  Roman  empire,  to  Chaos,  or  make  it  symboli¬ 
cal  in  falling  short  of  the  holy  number  seven.  See  number. 
6  A  game  at  cards  similar  to  loo.  Obs. 

7.  A  penalty  at  beast,  omber,  quadrille,  etc. 

Syn.  —  See  animal. 

beast  of  burden,  an  animal  employed  in  carrying  burdens.  — 
b.  of  chase,  a  wild  creature  that  is  hunted.  — b.  of  prey,  a 
carnivorous  animal;  one  that  feeds  on  the  flesh  of  other 
animals. —  b.  royal,  the  lion ;  Leo.  Obs.  Chaucer. 

beast,  v.  t.  1.  To  make  or  treat  as  a  beast.  Obs. 

2.  Card  Playing.  To  beat  or  penalize  at  beast,  omber, 
etc.  ;  —  only  in  the  passive. 

beast  fable  A  short  story  in  which  the  characters  are 
animals  (sometimes  with  men)  represented  as  acting  from 
motives,  or  with  designs,  similar  to  man’s.  Such  stories 
may  be  meant  merely  to  amuse,  to  explain  an  animal's  habits  or 
peculiarities,  or  to  point  a  moral  applicable  to  human  conduct. 
Only  the  last  kind  is  in  strictest  sense  a  beast  fable,  which  is  thus 
a  type  of  the  more  general  category,  the  beast  tale  Such  stones 
are  universal  among  primitive  peoples,  and  lorm  the  basis  of 
much  of  the  fabulous  literature  of  the  civilized  world  (cf. 
bestiary,  Reynard). 

beast'ly  (-1T),  a.  1.  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  having  the  form, 
nature,  or  habits  of,  a  beast ;  bestial.  Thos.  Usk. 

Beastly  divinities  and  droves  of  gods.  Prior. 

2.  Characterizing  the  nature  of  a  beast  ;  contrary  to  the 
nature  and  dignity  of  man  ;  brutal ;  filthy. 

The  beastly  vice  of  drinking  to  excess.  Swift. 

3  Abominable;  as,  beastly  weather.  Collog. 

Syn.  —  Bestial,  brutish,  irrational,  sensual,  degrading, 
beat  (bet;  bat),  n.  Also  beet,  bait.  [Cf.  bait  food.]  A 
small  sheaf  or  bundle  of  flax  or  hemp.  Eng. 
beat,  n.  [Origin  unknown.]  Rough  sod  or  malted  growth 
of  vegetation  pared  off  from  moorland  or  fallow  land  and 
burned  for  a  fertilizer  before  plowing.  Eng. 
beat,  v.  t.  To  pare  off  the  beat  of.  Dial.  Eng. 
beat  (bet),  v.  t.  ;  pret.  beat  ;  p.  p.  beat,  beat'en  (bet/’n) ; 
p.pr.  cf*  vb.  u.beat'ing.  [ME.  beaten ,  beten,  AS.  beatan  ; 
akin  to  Icel.  baufa ,  OHG.  bozan.  Cf.  butt  to  strike,  but¬ 
ton.]  1.  To  strike  repeatedly  ;  to  lay  repeated  blows  upon, 
often  with  the  effect  of  impelling,  pulverizing,  working, 
thrashing,  mixing,  etc.,  implied  ;  as,  to  beat  egg s  and  sugar  ; 
to  beat  a  drum. 

They  did  bent  the  gold  into  thin  plates.  Ex.  xxxix.  3. 


bears.  beer,  bere  hie  r, 

BIRR. 

bearer  bar.  =  bearer,  7  b. 
bear'ess,  n.  A  she-bear.  Rare. 
bearing  gear.  The  gear,  usually 
of  twisted  withe,  by  which  the 
swin^letree  of  a  plow  or  the 
crossbar  of  a  wagon  pole  wns 
formerly  fastened  to  the  horses’ 
collars  for  support.  Obs. 
bearing  neck.  A  shaft  journal, 
bearing  robe.  A  garment  used 
as  a  bearing  cloth  ;  —  once  a 
common  present  to  the  child 
from  its  sponsors- 


bear'ish-ness.  n.  See  -ness. 
bear'-lead'  (bar'led'),  v.  f.  To 
act  as  bear  leader  to.  Kipling. 
bear'like/,  a.  Bearish,  (moss. I 
bear  moss  Common  haircapl 
beam.  +  bairn,  berne,  burn. 
B^'ar  Dais',  Le  (15  ba'&r'na'). 
[F.]  Ilenry  IV.  of  France, 
who  was  a  native  of  Bearn. 
b</ar  naise'  sauce  ( ba'iir'naz'). 
[F.  hrtirnaise,  fern  of  bearnais 
of  Bearn.']  A  thick  sauce  made 
of  vinegar,  chopped  onion,  oil 
or  butter,  eggyolks,  and  season¬ 
ing,  served  with  meats  or  fish. 


bearor  -p  bearer. 
bear  pig.  A  bndgerlike  mammal 
( Avetonyx  collar  is)  of  India  and 
China.  [are  kept. I 

bear  pit.  A  pit  in  which  bears| 
bears.  +  barse. 
bear'sark.  Var.  of  berserk. 
bear’s'-bane',  n.  The  wolfsbane 
of  Europe. 

bear’s'-bed',  n.  One  of  the  hair- 
cap  mosses  ( Pohftrichvm  juni- 
perinum L  so  called  on  account 
of  its  soft,  cushionlike  growth. 

bear’s  garlic.  The  ramson. 
Dial.  Eng. 


bear'ship,  n.  Sec -ship. 
bear’s  moss.  Adam's-needle  a. 
bear's '-paw;  root.  The  male 
fern.or  its  thick,  scaly  rootstock. 
Bear  State.  Arkansas  ;  —  pop¬ 
ularly  so  called  from  the  ninny 
bears  once  inhabiting  its  forests, 
bear’s'-thread',  n.  =  Adam’s. 
NEEDLE  a.  [SANTA.  I 

bear’s'-weed',  n.  See  yerba | 
bear'-tongue' ,  n.  See  Clinto- 
b'lA.  [buckthorn.! 

bear'wood',  n.  The  casenra  | 
bear'wort  (-wflrt'),  n.  The 
mew  or  spicknel. 


2.  To  tread,  as  a  path. 

Pass  awful  gulfs,  and  beat  my  painful  way.  Blackmore. 

3.  To  punish  by  blows  ;  to  thrash. 

4.  a  To  dash  against  or  strike,  as  water,  sun,  wind,  or 
other  physical  agent. 

A  trozen  continent  .  .  .  beat  with  perpetual  stormB.  Milton. 
b  To  strive  or  urge  against  (water  or  weather). 

The  tossed  navies  beat  the  heaving  main.  Pope. 

5.  To  overcome  in  a  battle,  contest,  strife,  race,  game,  etc. ; 
to  vanquish  or  conquer  ;  to  surpass. 

lie  beat  them  in  a  bloody  battle.  Prescott. 

For  loveliness,  it  would  be  hard  to  beat  that.  M.  Arnold. 

6.  To  measure  or  mark  off  by  strokes ;  as,  to  beat  time  ;  to 
beat  half  seconds. 

7.  To  try  to  lowrer,  or  better  the  terms  of,  by  haggling.  Obs. 

8.  To  overlay,  inlay,  emboss,  or  embroider  with  gold,  sil¬ 
ver,  or  the  like  ;  —  usually  in p.  p.  Obs.  or  Archaic . 

9.  Print.  To  ink  with  beaters. 

10.  To  scour  or  range  over  in  hunting,  accompanied  with 
the  noise  made  by  striking  bushes,  etc.,  to  rouse  the  game. 

To  beat  the  woods,  and  rouse  the  bounding  prey.  Prior. 

11.  Fig.  :  To  exercise  severely  :  to  perplex  ;  to  trouble. 

Why  should  any  one  .  .  .  beat  nis  head  about  the  Latin  gram¬ 
mar  who  does  not  intend  to  be  a  critic  :  Locke. 

12.  Mil.  To  give  the  signal  for  by  beat  of  drum  or  other 
instrument ;  to  sound  by  beat  of  drum  ;  as,  to  beat  an  alarm, 
a  charge,  a  retreat ;  to  beat  the  general,  the  reveille,  the 
tattoo ;  the  drums  beat  the  tattoo. 

13.  To  cheat ;  defraud  ;  —  often  with  out.  Colloq. 

Syn.  —  Strike,  pound,  bang,  buffet,  maul,  drub,  thump, 
baste,  thwack,  thrash,  pommel,  cudgel,  belabor ;  conquer, 
defeat,  vanquish,  overcome. 

to  beat  down,  a  To  lower  the  spirits  of  ;  to  deject. 

Until  his  friend's  arrival,  'Tom  was  thoroughly  beaten  down 
and  wretched.  T.  Hughes. 

b  To  haggle  with  (any  one)  to  secure  a  lower  price  ;  also, 
to  force  down  by  haggling.  Colloq.  —  to  b.  into,  to  teach 
or  instill  by  repetition.  —  to  b.  money,  to  coin  money.  Obs. 
Raleigh.  —  to  b.  off,  to  repel  or  drive  back.  —  to  b.  out  of  a 
thing,  to  cause  to  relinquish  it,  or  give  it  up.  “Nor  can 
anything  beat  their  posterity  out  of  if  to  this  day.”  South. 

—  to  b.  the  air,  wind,  or  ( formerly )  water,  to  strike  wide  of 
the  mark,  to  no  purpose,  or  against  no  opponent.  —  to  b. 
the  bounds,  to  trace  out  by  perambulation  the  bounds  of  a 
parish,  striking  with  a  rod  certain  points  in  passing,  by 
way  of  calling  to  witness.  This  is  still  done,  as  formerly, 
by  bands  of  persons  as  a  means  of  preserving  the  tradi¬ 
tional  memory  of  parish  boundaries.  Eng.  —  to  b.  the 
Dutch,  to  be  very  surprising  or  astonishing.  Colloq .,  U.  S. 

—  to  b.  the  wing*  to  flutter  ;  to  move  with  fluttering  agita¬ 
tion.  —  to  b.  to  a  mummy,  to  beat  to  a  senseless  mass  ;  to 
beat  soundly.  —  to  b.  up.  a  To  attack  suddenly  ;  to  alarm 
or  disturb;  as,  to  beat  uj>  an  enemy’s  quarters,  b  En¬ 
graving.  To  remove  (a  depression  or  mark)  from  the  face 
of  a  plate  by  striking  its  back. 

beat  (bet),  v.  i.  1.  To  strike  repeatedly  ;  to  inflict  repeated 
blows  ;  to  knock  vigorously  or  loudly. 

The  men  of  the  city  .  .  .  beat  at  the  door.  .Judges  xix.  22. 

2.  To  come  or  act  w  ith  violence  ;  to  dash  or  fall  with  force  ; 
to  strike  anything  as  rain,  wind,  and  wraves  do. 

Sees  rolling  tempests  vainly  beat  below.  Dryden. 

They  [winds]  beat  at  the  crazy  casement.  Longfellow. 
The  sun  beat  upon  the  head  of  Jonah,  that  lie  fainted,  and 
wished  in  himself  to  die.  .Jonah  iv.  8. 

Public  envy  seemeth  to  beat  chiefly  upon  ministers  Bacon. 

3.  To  move  with  pulsation  or  throbbing.  , 

A  thousand  hearts  beat  happily.  Byron. 

4.  To  be  in  agitation  or  doubt.  Poetic. 

To  still  my  beating  mind.  Shak. 

5.  Music  A  Acoustics.  To  sound  rhythmically,  or  with 
more  or  less  rapid  alternations  of  greater  and  less  inten¬ 
sity,  so  as  to  produce  a  pulsating  effect ;  —  said  of  the  ictus 
or  accent  of  music  or  of  instruments,  tones,  or  vibrations, 
not  perfectly  in  unison.  See  beat,  /?.,  4  a  &  6. 

The  magic  music  in  his  heart 
Beats  quick  and  quicker.  Tennyson. 

6.  Naut.  To  make  progress  to  w'indward  by  sailing  in  a 
zigzag  line  by  tacking  or  wearing. 

7-  Hunting,  a  To  run  or  make  headway,  esp.  up  a  stream  ; 

—  said  of  the  animal  pursued  ;  as,  a  stag  is  said  to  beat  up 
and  down,  that  is,  to  run  first  one  way  and  then  another, 
b  To  range  or  scour  for  game. 

8  To  make  a  sound  when  struck  ;  as,  the  drums  beat. 

9.  Mil.  To  make  a  succession  of  strokeson  a  drum  ;  as,  the 
drummers  beat  to  call  soldiers  to  their  quarters. 

10.  To  win  the  victory  ,  as,  which  team  beat  f  Colloq. 

11.  To  undergo  a  process  of  beating,  as  eggs. 

Syn.  —  See  throb. 

to  beat  aboutj  to  try  to  find  ;  to  search  by  various  means  or 
ways.  Addison.  —  to  b.  about  the  bush,  to  approach  a  thing 
in  a  roundabout  manner;  —  a  metaphor  taken  from  hunt¬ 
ing.  —  to  b  up  for  recruits,  to  go  diligently  about  in  order 
to  get  helpers  or  participators  in  an  enterprise, 
beat  (bet),  n.  1.  A  stroke  ;  a  blow. 

He,  witli  a  careless  beat , 

Struck  out  the  mute  creation  at  a  heat.  Dryden. 

2.  A  recurring  stroke  ;  a  throb;  a  pulsation  ;  as,  a  beat  of 
the  heart ;  the  beat  of  the  pulse. 

3.  Fencing.  A  smart  tap  delivered  on  the  opponent’s  blade. 

4.  Music,  a  The  rise  or  fall  of  the  hand,  baton,  foot,  etc., 
marking  the  time  units,  or  divisions  of  time,  and  the  ictus  ; 
a  division  of  the  measure  so  marked,  or  the  ictus  or  accent. 
Beat  may  be  used  at  the  same  time  with  regard  both  to 
duration  and  to  degree  of  stress;  as,  “Prolong  the  first 
beat  of  the  measure,  and  shorten  the  w  eaker  beat .”  In  the 
rhythm  of  music  the  beat  is  the  unit.  See  rhythm,  time. 
b  A  grace  resembling  a  short  trill,  commonly  understood 
as  identical  with  the  mordent ,  but  sometimes  identified 
with  the  batlemenl,  sometimes  with  the  acciaccatura. 

5  In  a  watch  or  clock,  the  stroke  or  sound  made  by  the 
action  of  the  escapement.  A  clock  is  in  beat  or  out  of  beat , 
according  as  the  stroke  is  at  equal  or  unequal  intervals. 

6.  Acoustics  <C*  Music,  a  A  sudden  swelling  or  reenforce¬ 
ment  of  a  sound  recurring  at  regular  intervals  and  produced 
by  the  interference  of  sound  wraves  of  slightly  different 


beasom.  -J*  bisson. 
beasome.  besom. 
beast'bane',  n.  =  wolfsbane. 
beast'dom (-dtZm), n.  See-DOM. 
beas'tee.  Var.  of  bueksty. 
beastelich.  +  beastly. 
beast  fly.  A  gadfly.  [Eng.  I 
beast  gate.  A  pasture.  North. | 
beast  iiood,  n.  See -hood. 
beast'i-al,  beast'i-a-ry.  etc. 
Obs.  or  rare  vars.of  bksti  AL.etc. 
beast'ie.  Var.  of  bheksty. 
beast'ie  (bes'tY),  n.  A  little 
beast  Scot,  or  Dial.  Eng. 
teast'i-ly,  ad v.  Bestially. 


beast'ings.  Var.  of  beestings. 
beast'ish,  a.  See -ish.— beast'- 
ish  ness.  n. 

beast'li  head,  beast'li-hood,  n. 

Beastliness.  Obs. 

beast'like',  a.  See  -like. 
beast'li-ly.  adv.  of  beastly. 
beast'li-ress,  n.  See -ness. 
beast'ling,  n.  See  1st  -ling. 
beast'lings.  n.  Beestings, 
beast'ly.  adv.  a  Like  a  beast. 
Obs.  b  Abominably ;  offen¬ 
sively.  Slang  or  Colloq. 
beast'ship,  n.  See -ship.  Rare. 
beast  tale.  Sec  beast  fable. 


ale,  senate,  c&re,  am,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofa;  eve,  event,  6nd,  recent,  maker;  Ice,  ill;  old,  obey,  orb,  5dd,  s5ft,  connect;  use,  unite,  urn,  up,  circus,  menu, 

U  Foreign  Word.  f  Obsolete  Variant  of.  +  combined  with.  =  equals. 
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periods  of  vibration,  as  when  two  tones  not  quite  in  unison 
are  sounded  together ;  also,  the  pulsation  or  throbbing  so 
produced.  See  beat,  v.  5.  b  Hence,  the  phenomenon 
analogous  to  this  in  other  wave  motions,  as  of  light. 

7.  A  round  or  course  frequently  gone  over  ;  an  apportioned 
or  habitual  range  or  resort ;  as,  a  watchman’s  beat. 

8.  In  Mississippi,  a  subdivision  of  the  county. 

9.  Naut.  a  An  act  of  beating  to  windward,  b  One  of  the 
reaches  in  the  zigzag  course  so  traversed  ;  a  tack.  Rare. 

10.  One  who  habitually  fails  to  make  return  for  what  he 
gets;  an  unprincipled  sponger  on  others ;  —  often  empha¬ 
sized  by  dead ;  as,  a  dead  beat.  Slang. 

11.  One  that  beats,  or  surpasses,  another  or  others;  as 
the  beat  of  him.  Colloq. 

I  expect  the  world  don’t  contain  the  heat  of  that.  Haliburton. 

12.  Act  of  one  that  beats  a  person  or  thing  ;  as  :  a  News¬ 
paper  Cant.  Act  of  obtaining  and  publishing  a  piece  of  news 
by  a  newspaper  before  its  competitors;  also,  the  news  itself. 

It ’s  a  heat  on  the  whole  country.  Scribner's  Mag. 
b  Hunting.  Act  of  scouring  a  tract  of  land  to  rouse  or 
drive  out  game  ;  also,  those  so  engaged,  collectively. 

Bears  coming  out  of  holes  in  the  rocks  at  the  lust  moment,  when 
the  beat  is  close  to  them.  Encyc.  of  Sport. 

13.  Paper  Making.  The  third  operation  in  preparing  the 
pulp,  consisting  of  its  reduction  in  the  beating  engine. 

14.  The  facing  or  bearing  part  of  a  valve. 

15.  The  natural  grain  on  the  surface  of  a  board. 

beat  of  drum.  Mil.,  a  succession  of  strokes  varied  according 
to  its  particular  purpose,  as  to  regulate  a  march,  to  call 
soldiers  to  arms  or  to  quarters,  to  direct  an  attack,  etc. 
beat  (bet),  p.  a.  [Prop.  p.  p.J  Weary  ;  fatigued ;  exhausted  ; 
baffled.  Colloq. 

Quite  heal,  and  very  much  vexed  and  disappointed.  Dickens. 
beat'en  (bet'’n),  p.  a.  1.  Wrought,  or  worked  upon,  by 
beating  ;  as  :  a  Made  smooth  by  beating  or  treading  ;  worn 
by  use.  “A  broad  and  beaten  way.”  Milton,  b  Hammered 
thin  or  fine,  or  into  a  required  shape  ;  as,  beaten  gold;  beaten, 
or  repousse,  work,  c  Whipped  into  a  mixture  or  to  a  cer¬ 
tain  consistency;  as,  beaten  cream,  d  Overlaid,  inlaid,  or 
embossed,  with  metal  applied  or  prepared  by  beating  ; 
as,  beaten  velvet. 

2.  Vanquished;  conquered;  baffled. 

3.  Exhausted;  tired  out. 

4.  Become  common  or  trite  ;  as,  a  beaten  phrase.  Obs. 

5.  Tried;  practiced.  Obs.  Beau.  &  FI. 

beaten  biscuit.  =  Maryland  biscuit. 

beat'er  (bet'er),  n.  One  that  beats.  Specif.  :  a  Basket 
Making.  A  heavy  iron  for  beating  the  work  into  compact¬ 
ness.  b  A  scutcher  for  cotton,  flax,  or  hemp,  c  The  jack 
of  a  knitting  machine,  d  A  hatter’s  mallet,  e  A  tool  for 
packing  stemming  on  a  charge  of  powder  in  a  blast  hole. 
I  Weaving.  The  lathe  or  batten  of  a  loom  for  driving  the 
weft  into  the  shed,  g  Hunting.  One  who  beats  up  the 
game,  h  Paper  Manuf.  A  pulping  machine, 
beater  press  A  baling  machine  which  beats  the  mate¬ 
rials  into  bales,  or  a  machine  for  packing  the  materials  by 
beating,  before  applying  the  pressure, 
be  a  tll'lc  (be'a-tif'Tk)  (  a.  [Cf.  F.  beatifique ,  L.  beatificus. 
be/a-tif'i-cal  (  T-kdl)  j  See  beatify.]  Having  the  power 
to  impart  or  complete  blissful  enjoyment; — making 
blessed;  blissful.  —  bea-tif'i-cal-ly,  adv. 
beatific  vision,  the  immediate  sight  of  God  in  the  glory  of 
heaven,  as  enjoyed  by  the  blessed  dead. 
be-aH-fi-ca'tion  (be-5t7I-fT-ka'sh&n),  n.  [Cf.  F.  beatifica¬ 
tion.]  Act  of  beatifying,  or  state  of  being  beatified,  as  in 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  See  canonization. 
be-at'i-fy  (be-5t'T-fi),  V.  t.  ;  be-at'i-fied  (-fid)  ;  be-at'i-fy'- 
ing.  [L.  beat  iji  care  ;  beat  us  happy  (fr.  beare  to  bless)  - \- fa- 
cere  to  make  :  cf.  F.  beatifier.]  1.  To  pronounce  or  regard 
as  happy,  or  supremely  blessed,  or  as  conferring  happiness. 

The  common  conceits  and  phrases  that  beatify  wealth.  Harrow. 
2-  To  make  happy  ;  to  bless  with  the  completion  of  celes¬ 
tial  enjoyment.  “  Beatified  spirits.”  Dryden. 

3.  R.  C.  Ch.  To  ascertain  and  declare,  by  a  public  process 
and  decree,  that  (a  deceased  person)  is  one  of  “the  blessed,” 
or  has  attained  the  second  degree  of  sanctity,  entitling  him 
to  public  religious  honor.  Beatifying  is  usually  a  stage  in 
the  process  of  canonization.  It  is  now  a  prerogative  of  the 
Pope,  and  is  conducted  through  an  elaborate  process  of  in¬ 
quiry  in  13  or  14  stages  covering  many  years, 
beat'lng,  p.pr.  <&•  vb.  n.  of  beat.  Specif.  :  1.  vb.  n.  The 
action  of  one  that  beats;  specif.  :  a  Acoustics  &  Music. 
Pulsative  sounds.  See  beat,  n.,  6.  b  Naut.  Sailing  against 
the  wind  by  zigzag  tacks  ;  working  to  windward,  c  A  proc¬ 
ess  of  rendering  flax  and  hemp  pliable  for  dressing,  d  The 
process  of  hammering  gold  or  silver  into  leaf,  e  Bookbind¬ 
ing.  The  process  of  flattening  -buckled  or  unevenly  pressed 
book  leaves  by  hammering. 

2.  p.  pr.  Breeding;  as,  “a  woman  beating  with  child.” 
Obs.  or  Dial. 

Or  shall  hear  of  a  wedding  fresh  a  heating.  Lilly. 
beating  bracket.  Weaving,  a  movable  bar  for  closing  up  the 
wool  threads  ;  the  loom  lathe  or  batten.  —  b.  engine,  Paper 
Afanuf.,  a  pulping  machine. —b.  machine,  a  machine  for 
opening  and  beating  bale  cotton  to  clean  it  and  leave  it 
loose.  —  b.  order8t  Mu. ,  in  the  British  army,  instructions  or 
orders  to  recruiting  parties  before  leaving  regimental 
headquarters,  obtained  by  commanding  officers  from  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  War.  —  b.  up.  Weaving  x  act  or  process 
of  driving  the  weft  into  its  proper  position  m  a  fabric, 
be-at'i-tude  (b#-8t'T-tud),  n.  [L.  beatitudo :  cf.  F.  beati¬ 
tude.  See  beatify.]  1.  Felicity  of  the  highest  kind; 
consummate  bliss  ;  blessedness. 


2.  Any  of  the  eight  or  nine  declarations  (called  the  Beati¬ 
tudes)  made  in  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  (as  recorded  in 
Matt.  v.  3-12),  with  regard  to  the  blessedness  of  those  who 
are  distinguished  by  certain  specified  virtues,  or,  less  usu¬ 
ally,  of  those  recorded  in  Luke  vi.  20-22  in  what  is  some¬ 
times  known  as  the  Sermon  on  the  Plain.  Others  of 
Christ’s  declarations  of  blessedness,  as  that  in  Matt.  xi.  6, 
have  also  been  called  beatitudes. 

3.  R.  C.  Ch.  Beatification.  Milman. 

Syn.  — See  happiness. 

Be'a-trice  ( be'd-tr  is),  n.  [L.  beatrix  she  that  makes  happy, 
fr.  L.  beare  to  make  happy :  cf.  It.  Beatrice ,  F.  Beatrice, 
Beatrix .]  1.  Lit.,  she  that  makes  happy;  —  fern.  prop, 

name.  L.  Beatrix  (L.  be-a'trlks  ;  E.  be'd-trlks),  F.  Bea¬ 
trice  (ba'a'tres'),  Beatrix  (-tres') ;  It.  Beatrice  (ba'a-tre'- 
clia) ;  Sp.  &  Pg.  Beatrix  (fig.  ba'a-tretli' ;  Pg.  -tresh');  G.  & 
D.  Beatrix  (ba-a'treks). 

2.  (be'd-trTs  ;  It.  ba'a-tre'cha).  A  Florentine  lady  of  the 
noble  family  of  Portinari,  immortalized  by  Dante.  The 
theme  of  his  “  Vita  Nuova”  (New  Life)  is  his  highly  idealized 
love  for  her,  begun  at  nine  years  of  age.  After  her  early  death 
in  129(1.  as  the  wife  of  Simone  de*  Bardi,  Dante’s  love  for  her  as¬ 
sumed  a  spiritual  and  mystical  form,  and  he  makes  her  the  central 
figure  of  his  “  Divine  Comedy,”  in  which  she  symbolizes  divine 
knowledge,  or  theology.  It  is  she  who  sends  Vergil  to  guide 
Dante  through  Hell  and  Purgatory,  and  who  herself  conducts 
him  through  Paradise. 

3.  In  Shakespeare’s  “  Much  Ado  about  Nothing,”  a  writty 
young  lady  who  rails  at  love,  but  by  a  trick  is  made  to  fall 
in  love  with  Benedick.  See  Benedick. 

be'a  trix  an  te  lope  (be'd-trTks).  All  Arabian  antelope 
( Oryx  beatrix),  considerably  smaller  than  the  African 
species  of  oryx.  See  oryx,  Illusl. 

beat  tone  Acous.  A  tone  of  the  same  frequency  as  the 
beats ;  a  differential  tone.  See  combinational  tone. 
beau  (bo),  n. ;  pi.  F.  beaux  (E.  pron.  boz),  E.  beaus  (boz). 
[F.,  a  fop,  fr.  beau  fine,  beautiful,  fr.  L.  bellus  pretty,  fine. 
See  belle,  beauty.]  1.  A  man  who  takes  great  care  to 
conform  in  dress,  etc.,  to  the  latest  fashion  ;  a  dandy. 
Dandy  has  been  voted  vulgar,  and  beau  is  now  the  word. 

Beaconsfield . 

2.  A  man  who  escorts,  or  pays  attentions  to,  a  lady ;  an 
escort ;  a  lover. 

beau  (bo),  v.  t.  ;  beaued  (bod) ;  beau'ing.  To  act  as  a  beau 
to;  to  escort  (a  lady).  Colloq. 
beau  (bo ;  in  ME.  perh.  bu,  like  beauty),  a.  [ME.  beau, 
beu.  See  beau,  ?*.]  Fair;  good;  —  esp.  in  address.  Obs. 
Beau7  Brum'mell  (bo'  brumH).  George  Bryan  Brummell 
(1778-1840),  a  famous  society  leader,  and  an  intimate  of  the 
Prince  Regent,  afterward  George  IV.,  with  whom  he  finally 
quarreled.  He  died  an  imbecile  pauper, 
beau'fort  (bo'fert ;  bu'-),  n.  The  ordinary  cutaway  coat, 
usually  buttoning  only  at  the  top.  Eng. 

Beau'fort’ S  scale  (bii'ferts).  A  scale  devised  by  Sir  F. 
Beaufort,  R.  N.,  in  1805,  in  which  the  strength  of  the  wind 
is  indicated  by  numbers  from  0  to  12.  The  corresponding 
•  terms  are  :  calm,  light  air,  light  breeze,  gentle  breeze,  moderate 
breeze,  fresh  breeze,  strong  breeze,  moderate  gale,  fresh  gale, 
strong  gale,  whole  gale,  storm,  hurricane.  See  wind  scale. 
beau',1  de'al  (bo'  I-de'ftl).  [F.  le  beau  the  beautiful,  beauty 
+  ideal,  adj.,  ideal.]  Lit.,  (the)  ideally  beautiful;  a  con¬ 
ception  or  image  of  consummate  beauty,  moral  or  physical, 
formed  in  the  mind,  free  from  all  the  deformities,  defects, 
and  blemishes  seen  in  actual  existence;  an  ideal  or  fault¬ 
less  standard  or  model. 

beau  mon'ta  gue  (bo'mbn'td-gu),  n.  A  cement  used  in 
making  joints,  filling  cracks,  etc.  For  iron,  the  principal 
constituents  are  iron  borings  and  sal  ammoniac ;  for  wood, 
white  lead  or  litharge,  whiting,  and  linseed  oil. 
Beau-mon'ti  a  (bo-m5n'shT-d  ;  -tT-d),  n.  [NL.,  after  Elie  de 
Beaumont,  a  Frenchman.]  Bot.  A  genus  of  apocynaceous 
climbing  shrubs,  containing  several  East  Indian  species. 
B.  grandiflura  yields  a  pure  white  fiber  or  “vegetable 
silk,”  consisting  of  the  hairs  clothing  its  seeds. 

I!  beau  sd'ant'  (bo'.sa'aN'),  ??.  [F.  beaucSant,  baufant.] 

The  black-and-white  standard  of  the  Knights  Templars. 
Also,  their  battle  cry. 

beau'te-OUS  (bu'te-//s),  a.  Full  of  beauty  ;  beautiful  to 
see.  —  beau'te-ous  ly,  adv.  — beau'te  ous  ness,  n. 
beau'ti-ful  (bu'ti-fool),  a.  Having  the  qualities  which 
constitute  beauty  ;  full  of  beauty  ;  exciting  pleasure  in  the 
higher  faculties  of  sense  perception,  or  analogously  in  the 
mind. 

I  cannot  but  feel,  with  him,  considerable  donbt  whether  the 
word  beautiful  connotes  the  same  property  when  we  speak  of  a 
beautiful  color,  a  beautiful  face,  a  beautiful  scene,  a  beautiful 
character,  and  a  beautiful  poem.  J.  S.  Mill. 

Syn.  —  Handsome,  lovely,  fair,  pretty;  elegant,  charm¬ 
ing,  graceful.  See  comely. 

Beautiful  Parricide,  Beatrice  Cenci  (1577-99),  who  in  a  con¬ 
spiracy  with  her  brothers  and  sisters  and  stepmother 
murdered  her  inhumanly  brutal  father,  an  Italian  noble¬ 
man.  For  this  she  was  hanged.  —  The  B.Ropemaker  [F.  La 
Belle  Cordiere],  Louise  Labe  (1526-66),  the  French  poet : 

—  a  sobriquet  given  to  her  because  she  was  the  wife  of  a 
wealthy  ropemaker,  Ennemond  Perrin. 

—  beau'ti-Iul  ly,  arfr.  —  beau'ti-ful  ness,  n. 
beau'ti-ful,  n.  That  which  is  beautiful;  esp.,  with  the , 

the  abstract  or  ideal  essence  or  principle  of  that  which  ap¬ 
peals  to  esthetic  tastes  and  instincts  ;  the  general  nature 
which  characterizes  all  beautiful  things.  See  beauty. 
beau'ti  fy  (-fl),  v.  t.  &  t\  ;  beau'ti-fied  (-fid) :  beau'ti-fy7- 
ing.  [beauty  -f-  -fy.]  To  make,  or  to  become,  beautiful ; 
to  add  beauty  to  ;  to  adorn  ;  deck  ;  grace  ;  embellish. 

The  arts  that  beautify  and  polish  life.  Burke. 

Syn.  —  Adorn,  grace,  ornament,  decorate,  deck. 


beat.  Dial  var.  of  rekt. 
beat'a-ble  (bet'd-b’l),  a.  See 

-ABLE. 

be-a'tae  me  mo'rl-ae.  [L.] 
f  blessed  memory. _ 
beat'  ax  or  axe  (bet';  bat'). 
A  kind  of  mattock  or  adz  used 
for  paring  off  beat  or  turf.  Eng. 
teatch.  4*  beach. 
beat'ee'  (bet'e'),  n.  One  who 
is  beaten.  Facetious. 
beath.  bath,  both. 
beath  (beth),  v.  t  [AS.  be&ian 
to  foment.]  Obs. or  Dial.  1.  To 
foment;  to  bathe  in  warm  liquid. 
2.  To  dry  or  harden  bv  exposing 
to  heat,  as  unseasoned  wood, 
be  a-tif'  1-cate,  v.  t.  To  beatify. 
Obs.  or  R. 

beatilia,  beatilla.  Vnrs.  of  bat¬ 
talia,  in  BATTALIA  PIE. 

I)  bd'a'tille'  (ba'A'te'y’),  n. 
[F.]  A  tidbit,  such  ns  a  cock’s 
comb,  a  sweetbread,  etc.;  — 


chiefly  in  pi.  See  battalia  pie. 
II  be-a'ti  pa-ci'fi-ci  (br-a'tT  p a- 
sYf'Y-sI).  [L.]  Blessed  (are) 
the  peacemakers, 
beat'n.  Beaten.  Ref.  Sp. 
beau'catch  er  ( bo'kfich/5r),  n. 
A  small  flat  curl  worn  on  the 
temple  by  women.  Humorous. 
beau'clerk.  beau'clerc  (ho'- 
kliirk),  n.  [F.  b^ait  tine  4-  clerc 
clerk.)  Scholar  ;  man  of  learn¬ 
ing  ;  —  esp.  as  a  surname  of 
Henry  I.  (1008-1 135)  of  England. 
Beau  de  Ro  chas'  cy'cle  (bo'dS 
ro-ahiis' ) .  =  (  )tto  c  yc  l  e  . 

Beau'  Feild'ing  (fel'dYng). 
Robert  Feilding  (c.  1651-1712), 
also  called  “  Ilandsome  Feild¬ 
ing,”  an  English  gallant  and 
rake  of  the  Restoration  period 
Under  the  name  of  Orlando  the 
Fair  he  is  described  by  Steele  in 
two  Tntler  papers  (50  and  51). 
beau'fet  (bo'fet).  beauf'fet,  n. 


Erron.  (but  formerly  common) 
form  of  buffet,  cupboard, 
beau  fet-ier'  (bn'fft-er').  n. 
[Cf.  F.  buffetier.]  One  in  charge 
of  a  beaufet.  J.  (1.  Lockhart. 
beau'fin  (bd'fYn;  bYf'Yn).  Var. 
of  BIFFIN. 

beau  gar'<;on'  (bC'gar'sds'). 
[F.]  Lit.,  a  handsome  fellow  ; 
a  society  exquisite  :  a  beau, 
beaugle  d*  bugle. 
beau  greg'o-ry  ( bty  gr5g'o-rT). 
The  cockeye  pilot,  a. 
beau'ish.  a.  Like  a  beau  :  char¬ 
acteristic  of  a  bean  ;  foppish. 
Beaujo-lais'  (hO'zho-la'),  n. 
[From  Beaujolais,  an  old  French 
district.]  A  kind  of  Burgundy 
wine.  See  Burgundy. 
beau'll-ah  (b5'lY-a).  Var.  of 

BAULK.  AH. 

beaulty.  d*  beauty.  [Baume.I 
Beaura1.  Incorrect  var.  of| 
||  beau'  monde'  (b5'  mSNd'). 


(F.  beau  fine  -I-  monde  world.] 
The  fashionable  world, 
beau-mon'tage  (bd-mBn'tftj),  n. 
=  b  eaumontaoue. 
beau'mont  root  (bS'nuJnt). 
The  Culver’s  root. 

Beau  Nash  (nfah).  Richard 
Nash  (1674-1761),  an  English  so¬ 
ciety  leader,  ulso  called  **  King 
of  Bath.”  where  he  was  master 
of  ceremonies. 

Beaune  (b5n),  n.  Wine  made 
at  Beaune.  See  Burgundy. 
beau'pere',  u.  [F.  beau  pere ; 
beau  fair  +  phre  father.]  Obs. 

1.  A  father  ;  —  used  esp.  as  a 
term  of  address  to  a  pri<  st. 

2.  A  companion  ;  a  comrade, 
beau'pers  (tiroh.  bn'-,  as  m 
beauty  ),  bew'pers.  n.  [Perh.  fr. 
Beauprfau,  a  town  near  Nantes, 
in  France.]  A  fabric,  prob.  of 
linen,  used  for  flags.  Obs 
beau'plead  er  (bo'pled'5r),  n. 


beau'ty  (bu'tT),  n. ;  pi.  -ties  (-tTz).  [ME.  beaute,  betUe , 
OF.  beaute,  beute,  belie,  F.  beaute ,  fr.  an  assumed  LL. 
bellitas ,  fr.  L.  bellus  pretty.  Cf.  belle.]  1.  An  assem¬ 
blage  of  graces  or  properties,  or  some  oue  of  them,  satis¬ 
fying  the  eye,  the  ear,  the  intellect,  the  aesthetic  faculty, 
or  the  moral  sense  ;  also,  the  abstract  quality  character¬ 
istic  of  such  properties ;  the  beautiful.  In  aesthetics, 
beauty  broadly  comprises  the  6ublime,  tragic,  comic,  etc.,  as  well 
as  the  sensuous  qualities  which  characterize  beauty  in  the  nar¬ 
rower  sense.  Historically,  beauty  hus  been  interpreted  :  by 
Socrates,  as  being  essentially  moral  and  useful  ;  by  Plato,  as 
characterized  by  measure  and  symmetry  and  as  constituted  by 
the  presence  of  the  ideal  beautiful  ;  by  Plotinus,  as  being  the  su¬ 
premacy  of  the  higher  over  the  lower,  of  form  over  matter  ;  by 
Cicero,  as  distinguished  from  the  useful,  and  as  comprising  as 
distinct  types  dignity  and  charm  or  grace  ;  by  the  Scholastics, 
as  u  relation  to  a  mind  perceiving  proportion,  and  resting  in 
its  contemplation.  In  modern  thought  there  have  been  three 
classes  of  interpretation  ;  beauty  has  been  conceived  :  (1)  as  due 
to  some  intrinsic  characteristic  of  things  themselves  ;  for  ex¬ 
ample,  harmony  in  diversity  ;  (2)  as  an  objectification  of  the 
mind’s  idealizations  ;  for  example,  as  pleasure  objectified  ;  (3) 
as  due  to  the  character  of  bodily  and  mental  reactions,  as  to  the 
zest  ot  the  perceptive  activity  or  to  liveliness  of  associations 
aroused  ;  and  often  as  connected  with  some  biological  benefit,  for 
example,  sexual  selection,  pluy  activities,  etc.  Cf.  sublime. 

Beauty  consists  of  a  certain  composition  of  color  and  figure, 
causing  delight  in  the  beholder.  Locke. 

.The  old  definition  of  beauty,  in  the  Roman  school,  was,  “  mul¬ 
titude  in  unity  j”  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  such  is  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  beauty.  Coleridge. 

Beauty  results  from  adaptation  to  our  faculties,  and  u  perfect 
state  of  health,  physical,  moral,  and  intellectual.  C.  E.  Norton. 

2.  A  particular  grace,  feature,  ornament,  or  excellence  ; 
anything  beautiful  ;  as,  the  beauties  of  nature. 

3.  A  beautiful  person  or  tiling,  esp.  a  beautiful  woman. 

All  the  admired  beauties  of  Verona  Shak. 

4.  Prevailing  style  or  taste  ;  rage  ;  fashion.  Obs. 

She  stained  her  hair  yellow,  which  was  then  the  beauty. 

Jer.  Taylor. 

Beauty  and  the  Beast,  an  ancient  favorite  tale  told,  among 
others,  by  Straparola  (16th  century)  in  his  “Facetious 
Nights,”  and  in  the  form  of  a  nursery  tale  by  Mine.  Le 
Prince  de  Beaumont,  a  French  writer  (1711-80).  Beauty 
saved  her  father’s  life  by  going  to  live  with  an  ugly  but 
benevolent  monster,  who,  upon  her  promising  to  marry 
him,  became  a  handsome  prince. 

beauty  sleep.  Sleep  before  midnight;  —  reputed  to  be 
the  most  refreshing.  Colloq. 

beauty  spot  A  patch  or  spot  put  on  the  face  to  heighten 
the  beauty,  as  of  the  complexion,  by  contrast ;  —  formerly 
affected  by  women  of  fashion ;  hence,  a  naevus  or  mole, 
which  makes  a  dark  spot  on  the  skin. 

Beau  vats'  car  pet  (bo've').  A  kind  of  fine  hand-made 
carpet  manufactured  formerly  at  Beauvais,  France,  but 
now  at  the  Gobelin  establishment  in  Paris. 

Beauvais  tapestry.  A  French  tapestry  for  panels  and 
furniture  made  at  Beauvais  since  1664.  The  subjects  are 
flowers,  fruity  landscapes,  and  pastoral  scenes, 
bea'ver  (be'ver),  n.  [ME.  barer ,  AS.  beofor ;  akin  to  D. 
bever ,  OHG. 
bibar,  G.  biber, 

Icel.  bjorr , 

Lith.  bebrus, 

Russ,  bobr,  L. 
fiber,  and  Skr. 
babhrus  large 
ichneumon;  al¬ 
so  as  an  adj., 
brown,  the  ani- 
m  a  1  being 
probably 
named  from  its 
color.  See  Beaver  ( Castor  fiber). 

brown.]  1.  An  amphibious  rodent,  of  the  genus  Castor. 
It  has  palmated  hind  feet,  and  a  broad,  flat  tail.  It  is  re¬ 
markable  for  its  ingenuity  in  constructing  its  lodges,  or 
“  houses,”  and  dams  across  streams.  It  is  valued  for  its 
fur,  and  for  yielding  the  material  called  castor.  (See  cas¬ 
tor.)  The  European  species  is  Castor  fiber ;  the  closely 
relaxed  American  form  is  C.  canadensis. 

2.  The  fur  of  the  beaver. 

3.  A  hat,  formerly  made  of  the  fur  of  the  beaver,  but  now 
usually  of  silk  in  imitation. 


A  brown  beaver  slouched  over  his  eyes.  Prescott. 
4.  Beaver  cloth,  a  heavy  felted  w  oolen  cloth,  with  one  face 
shorn  smooth,  used  chiefly  for  making  overcoats. 

5-  Organ  Building.  One  of  the  thin  wooden  pieces  on  the 
upper  side  of  a  sound  board  to  guide  the  register  slides  com¬ 
manding  the  openings  between  w  ind  chest  and  pipes, 
bea'ver,  n.  [ME.  baviere,  fr.  F.  bariere,  fr.  bare  slaver, 
drivel,  foam,  OF.,  also,  prattle,  drivel, 
perh.  orig.  an  imitative  word.  Baviere, 
according  to  Cotgrave,  is  the  bib  put  be- 
fore  a  (slavering)  child.]  That  piece  of  j .  m\ii 
armor  which  protected  the  low'er  part  of  ^ 
the  face,  as  distinguished  from  the  visor 
above.  It  was  movable,  forming  a  part 
of  the  helmet,  or  was  fixed  to  the  breast¬ 
plate.  Later,  as  in  Shakespeare’s  time,  Helmet  with 
the  visor.  Beaver. 


Ham.  Then  saw  you  not  his  face'? 

Hor  O,  yes,  my  lord  ;  he  wore  his  beaver  up.  Shak. 
bea'vered  (be'verd),  a  Furnished  with,  or  wearing,  a 
beaver.  “  His  beavered  brow.”  Pope. 

beaver  finish.  Woolen  Manuf.  Orig.,  a  finish  resembling 
beaver  fur;  hence,  a  finish  in  which  the  raised  fibers  are 
laid  in  one  direction. 

beaver  kill  fly  Angling.  An  artificial  fly  with  lead- 


[F.  beau  fair  4-  planter  to  plead.] 
Old  Lair.  Amendment  of  a  had 
plea  ;  also,  a  writ  founded  upon 
the  statute  of  52  Ilenry  III.  c. 
11,  prohibiting  the  levying  of 
fines  for  permission  to  amend, 
beau'pot'  (bC'pOt').  Var.  of 

BOUGH  EOT. 

Eeau  Sa  breur',  Le  (15  bo'  sii/- 
brflr').  [F.]  Lit.,  the  hand¬ 
some  swordsman  ;  —  applied  to 
Joachim  Mnrat  (1771-1*15),  Na¬ 
poleon’s  famous  cavalrv  com¬ 
mander.  [-SHII*.  I 

beau 'ship  (bfi'shYp).  n.  See| 
beausire.  n.  [F.  beau  fnir-1-  sire 
lord,  sir.]  Fair  sir.  Obs. 
beaute.  +  ijeautv. 

Beau  Tibbs  (tTbz).  In  Gold¬ 
smith’s  •*  Citizen  of  the  World,” 
n  dandy,  “  unrivaled  in  his  fin¬ 
ery,  his  vanity,  and  his  poverty.” 
beau'tied  (bQ'tYd),  n  a.  Beau¬ 
tiful;  embellished.  Poetic.  Shak. 


beau  ti-fi-ca'tion  (bn  tY-ff-ka'- 
slu/n),  v.  A  beautifying,  or 
beautified  state.  Rare. 
beau'ti-fi  er  (-fl  5r),  n.  One 
that  beautifies. 

beau'ty.  r.  /.  To  beautify. 
Archaic.  [-DOM.I 

beau'ty -dom  (-dwm).  u.  See| 
beau'ty  -  of  -  tha-  night',  ».  The 
marvef-of-Peru.  or  tour-o’clock, 
beau'ty-ship. //.  See -ship. 
beauty  wash.  A  liquid  cosmetic, 
beauvrage.  •{*  beverage. 
beaux  (boz).  ».,  pi.  of  beau, 
and  bkl  (in  bel  esprit). 
beaux'ite  (bo'zlt).  Var.  of 
bauxite. 

II  beaux  yeux'  (bO'-zyQ').  [F.] 
Beautiful  or  handsome  eyes  ; 
attractive  looks  ;  fai  face, 
bea'ver.  Dial.  var.  of  bever. 
beaver  eater.  The  wolverene, 
bea'ver-kin.  n.  A  small  beaver 
(hat). 


food,  foot ;  out,  oil ;  chair  ;  go  ;  sing,  if)k  ;  *hen,  thin  ;  nature,  verdure  (250) ;  K  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144) ;  boN  ;  yet ;  zli  =  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Guide. 

Full  explanations  of  Abbreviations,  Siena,  etc.,  immediately  precede  the  Vocabulary. 
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BEDAN 


gray  wings,  white  silk  body  wound  with  brown  harl,  gray 
tail,  and  brown  legs. 

beaver  rat  All  aquatic  web-footed  rodent  of  Australia 
and  Tasmania  ( Hyaromys  chrysogaster,  or  allied  species), 
bea'ver-y  (be'ver-T),  72. ;  pi.  beaveries  (-Tz).  A  place  in 
which  beavers  live  or  are  kept, 
be  bee'rine  (be-be'rin;  -ren;  1S4),  n.  Chem.  An  amor¬ 
phous  alkaloid,  C^H.^O^N,  obtained  from  the  bark  of  the 
bebeeru  and  other  plants.  It  is  a  tonic,  antiperiodic,  and 
febrifuge,  and  is  used  as  a  substitute  for  quinine, 
be-bee'ru  (-roo),  n.  [Native  name.]  A  tropical  South 
American  lauraceous  tree  ( Nectandra  rodicei).  Its  bark 
yields  bebeerine  ;  its  wood  is  known  as  greenheart. 

||  be'bung  (ba'boong),  n.  [G.,  lit.,  a  trembling.]  Music. 
A  tremolo  effect,  such  as  that  produced  on  the  piano  by  vi¬ 
bratory  repetition  of  a  note  with  sustained  use  of  the  pedal, 
be  calm'  (be-kam'),  v.  t.  ;  be-calmed'  (-ltamd') ;  be-calm'- 
ing.  1.  To  render  calm  or  quiet ;  to  calm ;  to  still ;  to 
appease;  to  tranquilize. 

Soft  whispering  airs  .  .  .  becalm  the  mind.  Philips. 


2.  Naut.  To  keep  from  motion,  or  stop  the  progress  of,  by 
lack  of  wind  ;  as,  the  fleet  was  becalmed. 

bec'ard  (bSk'drd),  n.  [Cf.  F.  bee  beak.]  Any  of  several 
South  American  clamatorial  birds  with  large  bills,  esp. 
those  of  the  genus  Tilyra. 

be-cause'(be-koz'),«dr.  &conj.  [ME.  bycause;  by -f- cause.'] 

1.  By  or  for  the  cause  that ;  for  the  reason  that ;  since  ;  — 
formerly  often  with  that ,  sometimes  preceded  by  for. 

For  because  that  Saturn  is  of  so  late  stirring.  SirJ.  Mandeville. 

2.  In  order  that ;  to  the  end  that.  Ob s. 

And  the  multitude  rebuked  them,  because  they  should  hold 
their  peace.  Matt.  xx.  31. 

Syn.  —  Because,  for,  since,  as.  inasmuch  as.  Because  as¬ 
signs  a  cause  or  reason  immediately  and  explicitly ;  as,  I 
hid  myself,  because  [i.  e.,  for  the  express  reason  that,  or, 
as  caused  to  do  so  by  the  fact  thatj  I  was  afraid  ;  he  must 
have  passed  this  way,  because  [i.  e.,  owing  to  the  specific 
fact  that]  there  is  no  other  road  ;  cf.,  he  must  have  passed 
this  way,  because  fi.  e.,  as  is  directly  proved  by  the  fact 
that]  his  footprints  are  here.  For,  in  modern  usage,  is 
a  particle  of  less  immediate  reference  than  because  ;  it  re¬ 
gards  the  statement  to  which  it  is  subjoined  as  relatively 
independent,  and  proceeds  to  adduce  for  it  some  ground, 
reason,  evidence,  proof,  explanation,  or  justification  ;  as,  I 
hid  myself,  for  [i.  e.,  as  I  may  add  by  way  of  explanation] 
I  was  afraid  ;  he  must  have  passed  this  way,  for  [i.  e.;as 
you  may  readily  see]  here  are  his  footprints ;  I  like  him, 
for  [i.  e.,  I  ask,  111  justification  of  the  factj  who  can  help  it  ? 
Since  (originally  denoting  sequence  in  time)  is  less  formal 
and  more  incidental  than  because ;  as  assigns  a  reason 
even  more  casually  than  since ;  each  of  them  frequently 
begins  its  sentence ;  as,  Since  (or  as)  I  was  afraid,  I  hid 
myself ;  I  will  come,  since  you  ask  me  ;  as  I  knew  him  to 
be  out  of  town,  I  did  not  call.  Inasmuch  as  assigns  a  rea¬ 
son  in  a  somewhat  concessive  or  qualified  fashion  ;  as,  In¬ 
asmuch  as  [i.  e.j  in  view  of,  or  considering,  the  fact  that]  I 
was  afraid,  I  hid  myself  ;  I  am  ready  to  accept  your  pro¬ 
posal,  inasmuch  as  Ti.  e.,  seeing  that]  I  believe*  it  is  the 
best  you  can  offer.  See  therefore. 

because  of.  a  By  reason  of;  on  account  of.  “  Because  of 
these  things  cometh  the  wrath  of  God  upon  the  children  of 
disobedience.”  Eph.  v.6.  b  For  the  sake  of.  Also,  nega¬ 
tively,  for  fear  of.  Obs.  —  b.  to,  in  order  to.  Obs. 

II  bee  ca-fi'CO  (bek'd-fe'ko),  n.  ;  pi.  -cos  (-koz).  [It.,  fr. 

beccare  to  peck  -f-  fico  fig.]  Any  of  various  song  birds,  esp. 
the  garden  warbler,  esteemed  by  Italians  as  a  delicacy,  esp. 
in  tlie  fall  when  the  birds  have  fed  on  figs,  grapes,  etc. 
Bec'chi’S  test  (bSk'kez).  [After  E.  Becchi ,  Italian  chem¬ 
ist.]  Chem.  A  qualitative  test  for  cottonseed  oil,  based 
011  the  fact  that  this  oil  imparts  a  maroon  color  to  an  al¬ 
coholic  solution  of  silver  nitrate. 

||b6  cha'mel'  (ba'sha'inSl'),  n.  [F.  bechamel ,  after  Louis  de 
Bechamel ,  steward  of  Louis  XIV.]  Cookerrj.  A  rich  white 
sauce,  of  butter,  flour,  white  stock,  seasoning,  and  cream, 
be-chance'  (be-chans'),  v.  t.  dc  i.  To  befall  ;  to  chance. 

God  knows  what  hath  bechanced  them.  Shak. 

H  beche  de  mer'  (bftslv'  de  m&r').  [F.,  lit.,  a  sea  spade ; 
an  alteration  of  Pg.  bicho  do  mar  sea  slug.]  A  trepang. 
Bech  u-a'nas  (bfich'do-a'ndz),  n.  pi.  A  division  of  the 
Bantus,  dwelling  between  the  Orange  and  Zambezi  rivers, 
supposed  to  be  the  most  ancient  Bantu  population  of 
South  Africa.  They  are  divided  into  totemic  clans;  they 
are  intelligent  and  progressive.  See  Bantu. 
beck  (bSk),  n.  [ME.  bek,  AS.  becc  (or  perh.  Icel.  bekkr ) ; 


akin  to  Icel.  bekkr  brook,  OHG.  pah ,  G.  bach.']  A  small 
brook,  esp.  one  with  a  stony  bed  ;  also,  the  valley  in  which 
a  brook  flows.  Eng. 

The  brooks,  the  becks,  the  rills.  Drayton. 

beck  (bSk),  v.  i.  ;  becked  (bSkt) ;  beck'ing.  [Contr.  of  beck¬ 
on.]  1.  To  nod;  to  signal  with  the  head  or  hand.  Archaic. 
2.  To  show  recognition  or  respect  by  a  slight  bow  or  curtsy. 
Chiefly  Scot. 

beck.  t’.  t.  1.  To  notify  or  call  by  a  nod,  or  a  motion  of 
the  head  or  hand  ;  to  intimate  a  command  to.  Archaic. 

When  gold  and  silver  becks  me  to  come  on.  Shak. 
2.  To  express  by  a  beck.  Rare. 
beck,  71.  1.  A  significant  nod,  or  motion  of  the  head  or 

hand,  esp.  as  a  call  or  command. 

They  have  troops  of  soldiers  at  their  beck.  Shak. 
2.  A  gesture  of  salutation  or  respect;  a  bow,  curtsy,  or 
nod.  Chiefly  Scot. 

I  was  ashamed  of  .  .  .  their  becks  and  bows.  Scott. 

beck'et  (bSk'St ;  -It),  n.  [Cf.  D.  bek  beak,  and  E.  beak.] 
Naut.  A  simple  device  for  holding  something  in  place,  esp. 
a  small  grommet,  or  a  loop  of  rope  with  a  knot  at  one  end 
to  catch  in  an  eye  at  the  other  ;  sometimes,  a  ring  of  rope 
or  metal,  a  bracket,  a  pocket,  a  handle  of  rope,  or  a  hook, 
beck'et,  v.  t. ;  beck'et-ed  ;  beck'et-ing.  To  secure  by 
beckets  ;  to  provide  with  beckets. 
becket  bend-  Naut.  A  sheet  bend.  See  knot,  1. 
Beck'mann  re  ar  range'ment  (bfik'man).  [After  Ernst 
O.  Beckmann ,  German  chemist.]  Org.  Chem.  A  rearrange¬ 
ment  by  which  a  ketoxime  changes  into  an  amide  deriva¬ 
tive,  probably  with  the  formation  of  intermediate  com¬ 
pounds.  Thus,  the  oxime  of  benzophenone,  (C,.lIr,)-jC:NOII. 
treated  with  phosphorus  pentachloride  and  water,  passes  over 
into  benzoic  anilide,  C(;I I -.CON  H C ( ,H(> 
beck'on  (b6k'’ii),  v.  i. ;  beck'oned  f-’nd) ;  beck'on-ing. 
[ME.  beknen ,  bekenen ,  AS.  bycnian ,  beacnian ,  fr.  beacen  a 
sign.  See  beacon  ;  cf.  beck  to  nod.]  To  make  a  sign  to  an¬ 
other,  by  a  motiou  of  the  hand  or  finger,  or  by  nodding,  or 
the  like,  as  a  summons  or  signal,  or  as  a  hint  or  intimation. 

Stood  and  beckoned  at  the  doorway.  Longjellow. 
beck'on,  v.  t.  To  make  a  significant  sign  to ;  hence,  to 
summon,  as  by  a  motion  of  the  hand. 

Ilis  distant  friends  he  beckons  near.  Dryden. 

It  beckons  you  to  go  away  with  it.  Shak. 

beck'on,  n.  A  signaling  gesture  ;  a  beck.  “  At  the  first 
beckon .”  Bolingbroke.  “  A  beckon  of  farewell.”  Bung  an. 
Beck’s  scale  (bSks).  A  hydrometer  scale  on  which  the 
zero  point  corresponds  to  sp.  gr.  1.00,  and  the  30°  point  to  sp. 
gr.  0.85.  From  these  points  the  scale  is  extended  both  ways, 
all  the  degrees  being  of  equal  length. 

be  cloud'  (be-kloud'),  v.  t.  To  obscure  ;  to  dim  ;  to  cloud. 

If  thou  becloud  the  sunshine  of  thine  eye.  Quarles. 
be-come'  (be-kum'),  v.  i. ;  pret.  be-came'  (-kam') ;  p.  p. 
be-come';  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  be-com'ing  (-kum'Tng).  [ME.  bi- 
cumen ,  becumcn,  AS.  becuman  to  come  to,  to  happen  ;  akin 
to  D.  bekomen ,  OHG.  biqueman ,  Goth,  biqimaii  to  come 
upon,  G.  bekommen  to  get,  suit.  See  be-;  come.]  1.  To 
come  ;  get  (to  a  place)  ;  go.  Obs. 

But,  madam,  where  is  Warwick  then  become  f  Shak. 

2.  To  come  to  pass  ;  befall ;  come  into  being.  Obs.  or  R. 

3.  To  pass  from  one  state  to  another;  to  enter  into  some 
state  or  condition  by  a  change  from  another  state,  or  by 
assuming  or  receiving  new  properties  or  qualities,  additional 
matter,  or  a  new  character. 

The  Lord  God  .  .  .  breathed  into  his  nostrils  the  breath  of 
life  ;  and  man  became  a  living  soul.  Gen.  ii.  7. 

That  error  now  which  is  become  my  crime.  Milton. 
4  To  be  fitting  or  proper.  Obs. 

to  become  of,  to  be  the  state  or  place  of  ;  to  be  the  fate  of ; 
to  be  the  end  of. 

What  iB  then  become  of  so  huge  a  multitude  ?  Raleigh. 
be  come',  v.  t.  To  suit  or  be  suitable  to  ;  to  be  congruous 
with  ;  to  befit ;  to  accord  with,  as  in  character  ;  specif.,  of 
an  accessory,  appendage,  or  the  like  (esp.  an  article  of 
dress),  to  accord  with  so  as  to  adorn,  grace,  or  cause  to  ap¬ 
pear  well. 

It  becomes  me  so  to  speak  of  so  excellent  a  poet.  Dryden. 

I  have  known  persons  so  anxious  to  have  their  dress  become 
them,  ns  to  convert  it,  at  length,  into  their  proper  self,  and  thus 
actually  to  become  the  dress.  Coleridge. 

be-com'ing,  n.  1.  A  befitting  ;  that  which  is  becoming  or 
appropriate.  Obs. 

2.  Any  form  of  beginning  or  ceasing,  for  example,  change 
which  leads  to  some  distinct  stage  or  condition  in  a  series. 


be-com'ing  (be-kiim'Tng),  p.  a.  Appropriate  or  fit  ;  con¬ 
gruous  ;  suitable ;  graceful ;  befitting. 

A  low  and  becoming^  tone.  Thackeray. 

Formerly  sometimes  followed  by  of. 

Such  discourses  ns  are  becoming  of  them.  Dryden. 
Syn.  —  Seemly,  comely,  decorous,  decent,  proper. 

—  be-com'ing-ly,  adv.  —  be-com'ing-ness,  n. 

Becque  rel'  rays'  (b&k'rSl'  raz').  Phy-  ics.  Radiations 
first  observed  by  the  French  physicist  Henri  Becquerel, 
in  working  with  uranium  and  its  compounds.  They  con¬ 
sist  of  a  mixture  of  a,  fi,  and  y  rays.  See  alpha  rays, 
beta  rays,  and  gamma  rays.  See  also  radium. 
bed  (b<5d),  n.  [AS.  bed,  bedd  ;  akin  to  OS.  bed,  D.  bed,  Icel 
be&r,  Dan.  bed ,  Sw.  b'add ,  Goth,  badi,  OHG.  betti,  G.  belt, 
belle,  bed,  beet  a  plat  of  ground  ;  all  of  uncertain  origin.] 

1.  An  article  of  furniture  to  sleep  or  take  rest  in  or  on  ;  a 
couch.  Specif.  :  A  flat  sack  or  mattress  filled  with  some  soft 
material,  in  distinction  from  the  bedstead  on  which  it  is 
placed  (as,  a  feather  bed),  or  this  with  the  bedclothes  added. 
In  a  general  sense,  any  thing  or  place  used  for  sleeping  of 
reclining  on  or  in,  as  a  quantity  of  liay  or  twigs. 

And  made  for  him  (a  horse]  a  leafy  bed.  Byron. 

In  bed  he  slept  not  for  my  urging  it.  Shak. 

2  Specif.  :  Marriage  bed  ;  hence,  marriage. 

George,  the  eldest  son  of  his  second  bed.  Clarendon. 

3.  A  plat  or  level  piece  of  ground  in  a  garden,  often  a  little 
raised  above  the  adjoining  ground. 

4.  A  mass  or  heap  of  anything  arranged  like,  or  lying  in  the 
general  form  of,  a  bed  ;  as,  a  bed  of  ashes  or  coals. 

5.  The  bottom  of  a  watercourse,  or  of  any  body  of  water ;  as, 
the  bed  of  a  river. 

So  sinks  the  davstar  in  the  ocean  bed.  Milton. 

6.  Geol.  ti*  Mining.  A  layer  or  seam  ;  a  stratum  ;  as,  a  bed 
of  coal,  iron,  etc. 

7.  Ordnance.  =  mortar  bed. 

8.  Mason ry.  a  A  horizontal  surface  of  a  stone  in  position  ; 
as,  the  upper  and  lower  beds,  b  A  course  of  stone  or  brick 
in  a  wall,  c  The  place  or  material  in  which  a  block  or  brick 
is  laid,  d  The  lower  surface  of  a  brick,  slate,  or  tile. 

9  Mech.  a  A  foundation  for  a  machine  ;  as,  the  bed  of  an 
engine,  b  A  rigid  part  in  a  machine  on  which  something  is 
supported  and  to  which  the  working  parts  are  usually  se¬ 
cured.  c  The  inclined  face  of  a  plane  against  which  the 
plane  iron  bears,  d  The  lower  die  of  a  punching  machine. 

10.  The  superficial  earthwork,  or  ballast,  of  a  railroad. 

11.  Print.  The  part  of  the  press  on  which  the  form  is  laid. 
12  Naut.  The  cradle  of  a  ship  on  the  stocks. 

13.  Bookbinding.  A  water  solution  of  gum  tragacanth  used 
as  a  couch  in  the  process  of  marbling  book  edges. 

14.  Masoni'y.  =  bed  joint. 

bed  of  justice.  French  Bis/.  See  lit  de  justice.  —  b.  of  Pro¬ 
crustes.  See  Procrustes.  —  b.  of  Ware,  a  famous  bed  capable 
of  holding  twelve  persons,  formerly  preserved  at  the  Sara¬ 
cen’s  Head  Inn  at  Ware,  England,  and  now  at  the  Rye 
House.  Shak.  —  from  bed  and  board.  =  a  mensa  et  thoro. 
bed,  v.  i. ;  bed'ded;  bed'ding.  [AS.  beddian.]  1.  To  go  to 
bed ;  to  cohabit. 

If  he  be  married,  and  bed  with  his  wife.  Wiseman. 

2 .  Mech.  To  lie  on  or  as  on  a  bed  ;  to  lie  flat  against  another 
part ;  as,  countersunk  rivets  bed  well  against  a  flat  plate. 

3.  To  form  a  compact  cluster  or  bedlike  layer. 

bed.  v.  t.  1.  To  place  in  abed  ;  to  put  to  bed  ;  to  lodge  for 
the  night. 

2.  To  make  partaker  of  one’s  bed ;  to  cohabit  with.  Obsoles. 

I  ’ll  to  the  Tuscan  wars,  and  never  bed  her.  Shak • 

3.  To  furnish  with  a  bed  or  bedding;  —  often  with  up, 
down  ;  as,  to  bed  down  a  horse. 

4  To  plant  or  arrange  in  beds  ;  to  set,  or  cover,  as  in  a  bed 
of  soft  earth  ;  as,  to  bed  the  roots  of  a  plant  in  mold. 

5-  To  lay  or  put  in  any  hollow  place,  or  place  of  rest  and 
security,  surrounded  or  inclosed  ;  to  embed  ;  to  furnish 
with,  or  place  upon,  a  bed  or  foundation  ;  as,  to  bed  a  stone  ; 
it  was  bedded  on  a  rock. 

Among  all  chains  or  clusters  of  mountains  where  large  bodies 
of  still  water  are  bedded.  Wordsworth . 

6.  Masonry.  To  dress  or  prepare  the  bearing  surfaces,  or 
beds,  of  (a  stone). 

7-  To  lay  flat,  as  one  surface  plate  to  or  against  another  in 
testing  either  or  both  ;  to  lay  in  order  ;  to  place  in  a  layer 
or  in  a  recumbent  position.  “  Bedded  hair.”  Shak. 

be-dab'ble  (be-d5b'’l),  v.  t.  To  dabble  ;  to  sprinkle  or  wet. 


beaver  lily  ( lYl'Y  ).  Beaverroot. 
beaver  poison.  Water  hemlock, 
bea'ver-root',  n.  The  yellow 
pond  lily,  or  spntterdock. 
beaver  sight.  The  eyehole  of  a 
helmet. 

beaver  stones.  Two  glandulnr 
pouches  in  a  beaver's  groin 
which  secrete  the  castoreuin. 
bea'ver-teen',  n.  [beaver  +  -teen 
in  velveteen.]  1.  A  twilled  cot¬ 
ton  cloth,  having  the  warp 
drawn  up  into  loops,  forming  a 
pile  which  is  left  uncut. 

2.  A  lustian  of  coarse  twilled 
cotton,  shorn  after  dyeing, 
beaver  tree.  The  sweet  bay 
( Magnolia  rirginiana ).%  Beavers 
eat  its  bark.  Southern  U.  S. 
bea'ver  wood  ,  n.  Ilackberry. 
beavie.  *f*  BEVY, 
beawpere.  +  iieaupeke. 
beayell.  +  besaiel. 
beazil.  4*  bezel. 
bea'zor  nuts  (be'zhr).  [See 
bkzoak.]  Nicker  nuts, 
beb.  v.  Obs.  or  Scot,  for  bib. 
be-back',  v.t.  See  be-.  G;  backji. 
Beb'a  i  bSb'tt  1 ;  W'bH-I).  Bib. 
be  bait',  v.  t.  See  be-,  2  ;  bait, 
to  worrv. 

be-balled'(bf-bdld').  See  be-,  6. 
bebally,  a.  Her.  =  Party  per 
pale.  See  PARTY,  a.  Obs.  Sf  R. 
De-banc',  ?\  t.  See  be-.  1,  2. 
be  bar  .  r.  t.  SDe  be-,  1  ;  bar,  v. 
be-bark'.  See  be-,  4. 
be-bar'on,  >*.  t.  See  be-,  5. 
be-baste'.  r.  t.  See  be-,  1. 
be-b&t',  v.  t.  See  bf.-,  1. 
be-bathe',  r.  i.  See  be-,  2. 
be-bat'ter,  »*.  t.  See  be-,  1. 
be-bay',  v.  t.  To  bay  about  ; 
hem  in.  [beastlv.l 

be-beast',  r.  t.  Obs.  1.  To  make 
2.  To  treat  as  a  beast ;  to  call 
(one)  “  beast.” 
be-bed',  v.  t.  See  be-.  6. 
be  bee 'ric.  be-be'ric(bO-be'rYk), 
a.  Chem.  Designating  a  crys¬ 
talline  acid  from  bebeeru  bark. 


be-belt'ed,  />.  a.  See  be-,  3. 
be-be'rine.  Var.  of  bebeerine. 
be-bll'ya  (bf-bYl'yd).  n.  [Na¬ 
tive  name.]  The  Australian 
bustard  ( Eupodotis  australis). 
be  bi'rine  (bO-be'rYn;  -ren). Var. 
of  bebeerine. 
be-bi3h'op,  r.  t.  See  be-,  5. 
be  bite',  r.  t.  See  be-,  1. 
bebi-za'tion  ( be'  bY-za'sh  fin ),  n. 
Music.  A  system  of  solmization 
using  the  syllables  la,  be,  ce,  de, 
me,  fe.  ge.  proposed  in  1(»28  by 
Daniel  Hitzler. 
be-blain',  v.  t.  See  be-,  5. 
be-blast',  v.  t.  See  be-,  2. 
be-blear',  v.  t.  See  be-,  1. 
be  bleed'.  r.L  To  make  bloody. 
Obs.  or  Archaic. 
be  b’ess'.  r.  t.  See  be-,  2. 
be-blind'  (-blind'),  v.  t.  See 
be-.  2. 

be-blia'ter,  v.  t.  Sec  be-,  1. 
be-blood'  (b?-blfld')t  v.  t.  See 
BE-,  ti. 

be-blood'y  (-Y),  v.  t.  See  be-,  2. 
be-bloom,  v.  t.  See  be-,  ti. 
be  blot',  »\  t.  See  be-,  1,  2. 
be-blotch'.  See  be-,  1,  2. 
be-blub'ber.  v.  t.  To  affect  or 
disfigure  by  blubbering, 
be-blur',  r.  t..  See  be-,  2. 
be  bog',  r.  t.  See  be-,  ti. 
be-boot'ed,  />.  a.  See  be-,  6. 
be  boas',  y.  t.  See  be-,  1. 
be-botch',  v.  r.  See  be-,  1.  2. 
be  both'ered  (bS-bt»th'5rd),p.a. 
See  be-,  2. 

be-brave',  v.  t.  See  be-,  5. 
be  breech',  r.  f.  See  be-,  2. 
be  brine',  v.  t.  See  be-,  G. 
be-broth'er,  v  t.  See  be-,  5. 
be-broyde',  r.  t.  [See  be-,  1; 
BiioiDER.]  To  embroider.  Obs. 
be-brush',  v.  t.  See  be-,  1,2. 
be-bump',  v.  t.  See  be-,  2. 
be  bur 'y  (b?-bPr'Y),  t?.  t.  [AS. 
hebyrigan.  1  To  bury.  Obs. 
be-bus'y  (-oYz'Y),  >\  t.  See  be-, 2. 
be-but'ter.  v.  t.  See  be-,  ti. 
be-but'toned,  p.  a.  See  be-,  6. 


bee.  +  back,  beak. 
be-cack',  v.  t.  See  be-,  4. 

||  becafica,  ||  becaflco.  Vars.  of 

BECC  A  FICO. 

be  call',  v.  t.  [See  be-,  4,  2  ; 
call.J  1.  To  accuse  ;  also,  to 
call  upon  ;  to  summon.  Obs. 

2.  To  call  names  ;  to  miscall, 
be-calmd'.  Becalmed.  R'.f.  Sp. 
be-calm'ment,  n.  State  of  being 
becalmed. 

be  came',  pret.  of  become. 
be-cap',  v.  t.  See  bf.-,  (5. 
be-car'pet,  v.  t.  See  be-,  ti. 
be-carve',  r.  t.  [  AS.  beceorfan.] 

1.  To  cut  off.  Obs.  [  Obs.  | 

2.  To  cut  or  open  up  (land). | 
3  To  cut  in  pieces. 

I!  bLcasse'  (ba-kAs'),  n.  [F.  b4- 
casse.]  A  woodcock. 

II  bA  cas  sine'  ( ba'ka'sen'),  n. 
[F.  btcassine.)  A  snipe. 

De  cas'socked  ( bf-k&s'ukt),  p. a. 
See  be-.  •>. 

be-eatch',  r.  t.  See  be-,  2. 
be-ca'ter.  v.  t.  See  be-,  4. 
Becbe-ci'a(  bf*k/b?-sY'd).Z).i?i2>. 
becc.  +  beck. 

bec  ca-bun'ga  (b  k^i-bQp'gd), 
71.  [NL.  (cf.  It.  beccabunga,  G. 
bachbunge),  fr.  G.  bach  brook  4- 
bunge,  OI1G.  bungo,  bulb.  See 
beck  brook.]  The  brooklime,  a. 
bec'eo(l>Pk'k5),  n.;  nl.  bf.cciii 
-ke).  [It.]  A  cuckold.  Obs. 
bec'-de-cor'bin'  (bPk'dS-kor'- 
a.N');7>/.,bees-de-corbin(  bCk'-). 
[F.,  lit.,  crow’s  beak.]  1.  Mil. 
a  The  pointed  end,  or  beak,  of 
the  mnrtel-de-fer.  b  A  kind  of 
halbert  having  such  a  beak. 

2.  In  lMh-cent.  usage,  a  beak- 
shaped  head  of  a  walking  cane, 
be-cense'.  v.  t.  See  BE-,  1,2. 
be-chained',  p.  a.  See  be-.  6. 
be-chalk',  v.  t.  See  be-,  6. 
be-chance',  adv.  [he-  for  by  -f 
chance.)  By  chance.  Obs. 
be-rharm',  v.  t.  See  be-,  2. 
be  chase',  v.  t.  See  be-,  1,  2. 
be-chat'ter,  v.  t.  See  be-,  4. 


I  beche.  +  beech. 

I  ||  beche ( Dash ),  n.  [F., lit. .spade.] 
Artesian  Well  Boring.  A  grab. 

I  be-check',  r.  t.  See  be-,  2. 
be-cheke',  r.  t.  See  be-,  2. 
bechen.  beeches. 

Be'cher  (be'kpr).  Bib. 

Be'cher  ites  (  Its).  I).  Bib. 
be'chic  (be'kTk  ;  bCk'Yk),  a. 
[L.  bechicns,  adj.,  for  a  cough, 
Gr.  fr-  cough  :  cf. 

F.  bechit/ue.)  Med.  Pert,  to,  or 
relieving,  a  cough.  —  n.  A  medi¬ 
cine  for  relieving  coughs.  -  be'- 
chl-cal (bS'kY-kdl ;  b  k'l  i,  a. 
be-chi'gnoned  ( 'b?-shYn'y<3nd), 
p.  a.  See  be-,  ft. 
be-chirm'.  ?\  t  Sec  be-,  4. 
be  chirp',  r.  t.  See  be-,  4. 

Be  cho'rath  (bf-ko'rftth  ).  Bib. 
be-civ'et,  r.  t.  See  be-,  6 
beck.  +  beak. 
beck,  n.  A  vat.  Sec  back. 
beck.  n.  [AS.  becca.]  A  kind 
of  mattock.  Eng. 

Beck,  n.  Short  for  Rebecca. 
becke  +  beak. 
teck'el  ite  (bSk'$l-Tt),  n. 
[Alter  Fr.  Becke  of  Vienna  + 
-we.]  Min.  A  silicate  of  calcium 
and  the  cerium  metals  occurring 
in  light  yellow  grains,  also  in 
octahedrons  and  dodecahe¬ 
drons.  II.,  .’j.  Sp.  gr.,  4.1.5. 
beck'er,  n.  The  braise,  a. 
beck'ern  (bSk'Crn).  Var.  of 
beakiron. 

beck'ing.  j>.  pr.  Sr  vb.  n.  of  beck. 
beck'i  ron.  Obs.  or  dial.  var. 
of  beakiron. 

beck'ite.  Vnr.  of  beekite. 
beck'ond.  Beckoned.  Ret'.  Sp. 
beck'on-er,  n.  One  who  beck¬ 
ons. 

be-clad',  p.  of  reclothe. 
be-clag'.  Var.  of  beclog. 
be-clam'or,  -our.r.  t.  See  be-,  2. 
be-clang'.  r  1.  See  be-,  2. 
be-clap  ,  be  clappe',  v.  t.  To 
catch  ;  grasp  ;  insnare.  Obs. 
be-clart',v.  t.  See  be-,  1. 


be-clasp',  v.  t.  See  B1  .1 
be-clat* ter,  v.  t.  See  be-.  4. 
be-claw',  v.  t.  See  be-,  4. 
be  clepe',  r.  t.  [  AS.  becleopian, 
beclypian .]  Obs.  1.  To  com¬ 
plain  against  ;  to  indict. 

2.  To  address  ;  to  accost  ns. 

3.  To  summon  to  a  higher  eourt ; 
to  Advoke.  Also,  v.  i.,  to  ap¬ 
peal. 

be-c  lip  ' .  > ■ . t .  [  A S .beclyppan  ;  be-+ 
clypf  an  to  embrace.]  To  em¬ 
brace  ;  clasp  ;  surround.  Obs. 
be-cloak',  r.  t.  See  be-,  G. 
be-c  log',  i\  t.  See  be-,  2. 
be-close',  v.  t.  See  be-,  2. 
be-ilothe',  v.  t.  See  be-,  1. 
be  clout',  r.  L  To  cover  or  dress 
up  with  a  clout  or  cloth, 
be-clown',  v.  t.  See  be-,  5. 
be-clumpse',  ?•.  t.  [he-  +  clnmse, 
chunpse .]  To  benumb.  Obs. 
be-cob'web  ,  v.  t.  See  be-,  G. 
be  coiffed'  (-koift'),  p.  a.  See 
be-,  G. 

be-col'lier,  v.  t.  See  be-,  G. 
te-colme',  v.  t.  See  bi  .  6. 
be-col'or,  -our,  v  t.  See  be-,  6. 
be  combed',  />.  a.  See  be-,  G. 
be  com'ed  (bf-kfim'td),  a. 
Proper  ;  decorous.  Obs.  <V  R. 
be-com'ma.  v.  t.  See  be-,  G. 
be  tom'pasa,  v.  t.  See  bf.-,  1. 
be  com'pli-ment.  r.  f.  See  be-,  2. 
becon.  +  beckon. 
becoom.  v.  t.  See  be-,  G. 
be-cost',  r.  t.  See  be-,  2. 
be-cov'et,  v.  t.  See  be-,  2. 
be  cow'ard.  v.  t.  See  be-,  4. 
Ee'craft,  n.  [From  Becvaft  Mt., 
New  York.]  Geol.  An  early  De¬ 
vonian  formation  in  New  York, 
be-cram',  v.  t.  See  be-,  2. 
be  cramp',  v.  t.  See  be-,  1,  2. 
be-cram 'pon.  v.  t.  See  be-,  1. 
be-crawl,  v.  t.  See  be-,  4. 
be-crime',  v.  t.  See  be-,  G. 
be  crim'son,  r.  t.  See  be-,  1,  2. 
be-crin'o- lined  (-krln'fi-lYnd), 
p.  a.  See  be-,  G. 
be-crip'ple,  v.  t .  See  be-,  5. 


be-croak',  v.  t.  See  be-,  4. 
be  cross',  v.  t.  See  be-,  2; 
cross,?*,  t. ;  also  be-,  G;  cross,  n. 
be  crowd',  ?*.  t.  See  be-,  2. 
be-i  rown',  v.  t.  See  be*,  2. 
be-crush',  v.  t.  See  be-,  2. 
be-crust',  v.  t.  See  be-,  1. 
be-cry  '.v.t.  Seem:-,  4. 

Bec'ti  leth  (bfk'n-lfth).  Bib. 
be-cuffed'  (bf-kuft'),  p.  a.  See 
be-,  G. 

be-cui'ba  (bf-kwe'bd),  n.,  be- 
cuilanut.  [From  native  name.] 
The  nut  of  the  Brazilian  tree 
Myristica  lofuhyba,  which 
yields  a  medicinul  balsam, 
becuiba  fat.  oil,  or  tallow.  See 
oil,  7 able  I. 

be-cum'.  Become.  Ref.  Sp. 
be  cum'ter.  v.  t.  See  be-,  2. 
be  tum'Ing.  Becoming.  Ref.Sp. 
be  cu'na  (ba-k<5b'na),  n.  [Cf. 
Sp.  becuna,  F.  b^curic,  and  F. 
bee,  E.  b<  ak.)  A  barracuda, 
be-curl',  v.  t.  See  be-,  2. 
be-cnr'ry,  v.  t.  See  be-,  1,  2. 
be  curse v.  t.  See  be-,  1,  2. 
be-cur'tained  (-kQr'tYnd),  p.  a. 
See  b  E-,  G. 

be-cush'ioned  (-kdbsh'und),  p. 

a.  See  be-,  G. 

be-cut',  r.  t.  See  be-,  1,  2. 

bed.  +  bead  ;  ob6.  pret.  of  bid, 

bide. 

be-dab'l.  Bedabble.  Ref.  Sp. 
be  dab'ld.  Bedabbled.  Ref.Sp. 
be-dad'  (bf-dAd'),  interj.  For, 
”  Bv  God  !  ”  ;  —  an  oath.  Irish. 
Ee'dad  (he'dfid).  Bib. 
be-daff',  v.  t.  To  make  a  daff  or 
fool  of.  Obs. 

be-dag'.  =  hkdagole.  Obs. 
be-dag'gle,  v.  t.  To  daggle. 

Bed  a-i'ah  (bPd'il-T'd).  Bib. 
bed  ale.  A  feast  given  at  a 
birth  or  a  christening  ;  some¬ 
times,  incorrectly,  the  liquor 
prepared  for  the  feast.  Obs. 
be-damn',  v.  t.  See  be-,  1.  2. 
be-damp',  ?*.  t.  See  re-,  1,  2. 
Be'dan  (be'd&n).  Bib. 


ale,  senate,  care,  am,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofa;  eve,  $vent,  find,  recent,  maker;  ice,  ill;  old,  obey,  orb,  5dd,  sSft,  connect;  use,  unite,  urn,  up,  circus,  menii; 

U  Foreign  Word.  f  Obsolete  Varlam  of.  4-  combined  with.  =  equals. 
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De-dash'  (be-dSsh'),  v.  t.  To  wet  by  dashing  or  throwing 
water  or  other  liquid  upon  ;  to  bespatter  ;  to  dash  against. 

“  Trees  bedashed  with  rain.”  Shak. 

be  daub'  (be-dfib'),  v.  t.  1.  To  daub  over  ;  to  besmear  or 
soil  with  anything  thick,  dirty,  or  sticky. 

His  6in  bedaubs  him,  mars  all  his  good  impression.  Emerson. 

2.  To  bedizen  ;  to  ornament  with  vulgar  excess, 
be-daz'zle  (be-daz'’l),  v.  t.  To  dazzle ;  to  make  dim  or 
confuse  by  a  strong  light. 

bed  bolt-  Navt.  A  bolt  passing  horizontally  through  the 
two  brackets  of  an  old-time  gun  carriage  on  which  rested 
the  forward  end  of  the  stool  bed. 

bed'bug'  (bgd'bug'),  «.  A  wingless  bloodsucking  hemipter¬ 
ous  insect  ( Cimex  lectularius ),  sometimes  infesting  houses 
and  esp.  beds.  In  England  called  simply  bug.  See  cone-nose. 
bed'cham  ber  (-chamber),  n.  A  bedroom, 
bel'clothes  (-klofcfez'),  n.  pi.  Blankets,  sheets,  coverlets, 
etc.,  for  a  bed. 

bed'ded  (-Sd  ;  -id  ;  7),  a.  Provided  with  a  bed  ;  as,  a  double- 
bediled  room  ;  placed,  grown,  or  arranged  in  a  bed  or  beds, 
bed'der  (-er),  n.  1.  One  who  puts  to  bed  ;  specif.,  one  who 
litters  cattle.  Orf.  E.  D. 

2.  A  maker  of  beds  ;  an  upholsterer.  Ohs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 

3.  A  bedstone  ;  the  lower  stone  of  a  mill. 

4  Hort.  A  bedding  plant. 

bed'ding  (-Tng),  n.  [AS.  bedding ,  beding.  See  bed.]  1.  A 
bed  and  its  bedclothes  ;  the  materials  of  a  bed  ;  litter. 

2  Geol.  The  arrangement  of  rock  in  layers;  stratification. 

See  STRATIFICATION. 

3  A  foundation  of  any  kind  ;  a  bottom'  layer, 
bed'ding,  p,  pr.  <1*  vb.  n.  of  BED,  v.  Specif.  :  p.  a.  Hort. 

Appropriate  or  adapted  for  culture  in  beds  in  the  open  air; 
as,  a  bedding  geranium. 

bedding  block,  Founding ,  a  block  of  hard  wood,  having  its 
under  surface  smooth  and  edges  rounded,  for  forcing  down 
the  patterns  with  the  hammer  in  the  process  of  bedding  in. 

—  b.  in.  Founding,  a  process  for  obtaining  an  impression  in 
the  sand  of  the  lower  or  under  side  of  the  pattern,  by  driv¬ 
ing  the  pattern  into  the  sand. 

Bede,  Adam  (bed).  The  hero  of  George  Eliot’s  novel  of  the 
same  name,  a  young  carpenter  having  some  knowledge  of 
books  and  good  common  sense.  He  is  in  love  with  Hetty 
Sorrel,  but  in  the  end  marries  Dinah  Morris, 
be  deck'  (be-dSk'),  v.  t.  To  deck  out ;  to  ornament  pro¬ 
fusely  ;  to  adorn  ;  to  grace. 

Bedecked  with  boughs,  flowers,  and  garlands.  Pennant. 
bed'e-guar,  bed'e-gar  (b6d'e-gar),  n.  [F.  bede  guar,  bede- 
gar ,  fr.  Per.  bad-award ,  or  bad-dwardah ,  prop.,  a  kind  of 
white  thorn  or  thistle.]  1.  A  kind  of  thistle.  Ohs. 

2.  A  mosslike  gall,  once  supposed  to  be  medicinal,  produced 
on  rosebushes,  esp.  on  the  sweetbrier  or  eglantine,  by  a 
gallfly  ( Rhodites  roste,  or  allied  species), 
be  dev'il  (be-dgv'’l),  v.  t.  ;  -iled  or  -illed  (-'Id)  ;  -il-ino 
or  -il-ling.  1.  To  treat  with  devilish  violence  or  abuse. 
Bedeviled  and  used  worse  than  St.  Bartholomew.  .Sterne. 

2.  To  bring  under  diabolical  influence. 

3.  To  drive  frantic  ;  to  throw  into  utter  disorder  and  con¬ 
fusion,  as  if  by  the  agency  of  evil  spirits  ;  to  worry. 

Never  was  a  noble  and  sweet-spirited  man  bedeviled  by  a  scru¬ 
pulosity  more  trivial.  E.  Eggleston. 

4.  To  degrade  to  a  devil's  condition  ;  spoil  ;  corrupt, 
be-dew'  (be-du'),  v.  t.  To  moisten  with  dew,  or  as  with 

dew.  —  be-dew'er  (-er),  n. 

bed'iast  (bgd'fast),  a.  Confined  to  bed  ;  bedridden, 
bed'fel  low  (bSd'lel'o),  n.  One  who  lies  with  another  in 
the  same  bed  ;  a  person  who  shares  one’s  bed. 

Bed'ford  (bSd'ferd),  n.  [From  the  towns  of  Bedford  in  Ohio 
and  Indiana.]  Geol.  a  A  Mississippian  formation,  in  Ohio  ; 

—  called  also  Bedford  shale,  b  =  Bedford  limestone. 
Bedford  cord  A  firm  cloth  with  heavy  ribs  running  length¬ 
wise  in  the  fabric,  woven  without  floats. 

Bedford  limestone.  Bedford  stone  A  light-colored 
oolitic  Mississippian  limestone  from  the  vicinity  of  Bed¬ 
ford,  Indiana.  It  occurs  in  two  colors,  blue  and  buff,  cuts 
easily  but  hardens  on  exposure,  and  is  one  of  the  most  im¬ 
portant  of  American  building  stones. 

Bedford  willow  A  hybrid  (sometimes  called  Soliz  rus- 
selliana)  between  the  white  willow  and  the  crack  willow. 
Its  bark  is  rich  in  tannin  and  salicin. 
bed'gown'  (bgd'goun'),  n.  1.  A  nightgown. 

2.  A  jacket  resembling  a  dressing  sack  worn  by  peasant 
women  in  Great  Britain. 

be-dlght'  (be-dlt'),  V.  t.  To  deck  out ;  to  array  ;  to  equip  ; 
to  adorn.  Archaic.  Milton. 

be-dim'  (be-dTm'),  v.  t.  To  make  dim  ;  to  becloud.  Shok. 
Bed'l  vere.  Sir  (bSd'T-ver).  In  Arthurian  legend,  a  knight  , 
(Tennyson  calls  him  the  “  first  made  and  latest  left  of  all 
the  knights  ”)  of  the  Round  Table.  He  was  sent  by  the  dy¬ 
ing  Arthur  to  throw  the  sword  Excalibur  into  the  fake,  and 
witnessed  the  departure  of  Arthur  for  the  vale  of  Avalon, 
be-diz'en  (be-dTz'5n  ;  -di'z’n  ;  277),  v.  t.  ;  -ened  (-’nd) ;  -ek¬ 
ing.  To  dress  out;  esp.,  to  adorn  tawdrily  or  with  false 
taste;  to  deck  out  with  vulgar  finery. 

Remnants  of  tapestried  hangings,  .  .  .  and  shreds  of  pictures, 
with  which  he  had  bedizened  his  tatters  Scott. 


bed  joint-  1.  Masonry.  A  horizontal  joint. 

2.  A  split  or  fissure  in  rock  parallel  to  the  ground  surface. 
bed'key7  (bSd'ke'),  n.  A  kind  of  spanner  for  tightening 

or  loosening  the  parts  of  a  bedstead. 

bed'lam  (bSd'lfim),  n.  [ME.  Bedlem,  Bethlem ,  Bethlehem. 
See  Bethlehem.]  1.  [ cap .]  Bethlehem,  the  town.  Ohs. 
2  [cap.]  The  hospital  of  St.  Mary  of  Bethlehem  in  Lon¬ 
don,  founded  as  a  priory  in  1247,  but  used  as  a  hospital  for 
lunatics  as  early  as  1402.  Its  original  site  was  in  Bishops- 
gate  ;  its  present  one  is  in  Lambeth. 

3.  Hence  :  A  lunatic  asylum  ;  a  madhouse. 

4.  A  lunatic;  madman;  also,  madness;  specif.,  a  discharged, 
often  imperfectly  cured,  patient  of  Bedlam  hospital,  li¬ 
censed  to  beg,  and  hence  called  also  bedlam  beggar.  Obs.  * 

5.  Any  place  or  scene  where  uproar  and  confusion  prevail, 
bed'lam,  a.  Belonging  to,  or  fit  for,  a  madhouse.  Shak. 
bed'lam  lte  C-it),  n.  Inmate  of  a  madhouse  ;  a  madman, 
bed'-mold  lng  I  n.  Arch.  The  molding  of  a  cornice  im- 
bed'-mould  ing  J  mediately  below  the  corona  and  above 

the  frieze  ;  also,  any  molding  below  a  deep  projection. 
Bed'ou  in  (bSd'oo-Tn  ;  bSd'oo-en  ;  277),  n.  [F.  bedouin, fr. 
Ar.  bedawi  rural,  living  in  the  desert,  fr.  badw  desert.] 
A  nomadic  Arab  of  the  Arabian,  Syrian,  or  North  African 
deserts.  See  Arab.  —  Bed'ou-in  ism  (-Tz’m),  n. 

Bed'OU  in,  a.  Pertaining  to  the  Bedouins  ;  nomad, 
bed'pan'  (-pSn'),  n.  a  A  pan  for  warming  beds,  b  A 
shallow  vessel  so  constructed  that  it  can  be  used  by  a  sick 
person  in  bed  for  urination  or  defecation, 
bed  Piece  1  A  bed  plate. 

2  Bank  Note  Engraving.  A  die  consisting  of  a  flat,  hard¬ 
ened,  hand-engraved  steel  plate  from  which  the  printing 
plates  are  made  by  transference. 

bed  place.  The  space,  when  permanent,  esp.  a  recess,  re¬ 
served  for  a  bed  and  its  fittings ;  a  bedsite. 
bed'plate  (-plat'),  n.  A  plate  or  framing  used  as  a  bed  or 
support  for  something  ;  as  :  a  Mach.  The  heavy  foundation 
framing  or  plate  affording  support  and  stability  to  the 
lighter  parts  in  a  machine  ;  as,  an  engine  bedplate,  b 
Metal.  An  iron  plate  forming  a  bottom  for  a  furnace, 
bed'post'  (-post'),  n.  1.  One  of  the  four  standards  that 
support  a  bedstead  or  the  canopy  over  a  bedstead. 

2  A  bedstaff.  Obs. 

bed'quilt'  (-kwTlt/),  /?.  A  quilt  for  abed  ;  a  coverlet, 
be-drab'ble  (be-drfib'’l),  v.  t.  To  befoul  with  rain  and 
mud ;  to  drabble. 

be-drag'gle  (be-dr5g'’l),  v.  t.  To  draggle  ;  to  soil,  as  gar¬ 
ments  which  are  dragged  in  the  dust,  mud,  etc.  Swift. 
bed'ral  (bSd'rizl),  bed'er-al  (bSd'er-al),  n.  [Cf.  beadle.] 
In  Scotland,  a  church  officer  answering  to  the  English  bea¬ 
dle.  and  often  serving  as  clerk,  sexton,  and  bell  ringer. 
Bed'red  din'  Has'san  (bSd'rSd-den'  hSs'san).  in  the 
‘’  Arabian  Nights,”  the  handsome  son  of  the  viner  Nured- 
din  Ali.  He  was  kidnaped  by  a  genie,  adopted  by  a  pas¬ 
try  cook,  and  finally  discovered  by  the  excellence  of  his 
tarts,  which  his  mother  had  taught  him  to  make, 
bed'rid  (bSd'rid')  )  a.  [ME.  bedrede ,  AS.  bedreda ,  bedri- 
bed'rid  den  (-’n)  (  da  ;  from  bed ,  bedd ,  a  bed  or  couch  -f- 
rulda  a  rider.  See  bed,  n.;  ride,  v.  j.]  Confined  to  the 
bed  by  sickness  or  infirmity;  hence,  fig.,  worn  out;  im¬ 
potent.  “Her  decrepit,  sick,  and  bedrid  father.”  Shak. 
“  The  estate  of  a  bedridden  old  gentleman.”  Macaulay. 
bed  rock.  The _solid  rock  underlying  superficial  formations, 
bed'room'  (-room'),  n.  1.  A  room  or  apartment  intended 
or  used  for  a  bed  ;  a  lodging  room. 

2.  Room  in  a  bed.  In  this  sense  preferably  bed  room. 

Then  by  your  side  no  bed  room  me  deny.  Shak. 

bed'screw  (-skroo'),  n.  1.  A  form  of  screw  jack. 

2  A  long  screw  formerly  used  to  fasten  a  bedpost  to  au 
adjacent  side  piece. 

bed'slde'  (-sld'),  n.  1  Side  of  a  bed  ;  place  beside  a  bed. 
2  A  kind  of  rug  for  the  bedBide.  Australia. 
bed'sore'  (-sor'),  n.  Med.  A  sore  due  to  pressure  against 
the  bed.  It  is  particularly  common  in  wasting  diseases, 
bed'spread'  (  sprSd'),  n.  A  bedquilt  ;  counterpane.  V.  S. 
bed'Staff'  (-staf'),  n.  ;  pi.  -staves  (-stavz').  A  staff  for¬ 
merly  used  in  one  way  or  another  about  a  bed,  often  serving 
as  a  weapon  ;  as  :  a  A  bed  slat,  b  A  stick  used  to  spread 
the  bedclothes  in  making  a  bed.  c  “A  wooden  pin  .  .  . 
to  hold  the  clothes  from  slipping  on  either  side.”  Johnson. 

Hostess,  accommodate  us  with  a  bedstajf.  B.  Jonson. 
Say  there  is  no  virtue  in  cudgels  and  be</stares.  Brome. 
bed'Stead  (-stgd),n.  [bed  -J-  stead  a  frame.]  A  frame¬ 
work  for  supporting  a  bed. 

bed'stock'  (-8t5k'),  n.  The  piece  at  either  side  of  a  bed¬ 
stead  supporting  the  bedstaves;  a  bedstead.  Obs. or  Dial. Eng. 
bed  stone.  A  stone  which  forms  a  bed  for  something  ;  as : 
a  A  large  foundation  stone,  as  to  support  girders,  b 
Mo  eh.  The  stationary  lower  stone  of  a  pair  of  millstones, 
bed'straw'  (-str6'),  n.  a  Any  rubiaceous  herb  of  the 
genus  Galium  ;  —  from  being  anciently  used  as  straw  for 
beds.  See  Galium,  b  The  tick  trefoil  Meibomia  uncinata. 
bed'tlck'  (-tTk'),  n.  A  flat,  oblong  tick  or  bag  of  stout 
cloth,  used  for  inclosing  the  materials  of  a  bed. 


bed'tlme'  (bSd'tim'),  n.  The  time  to  go  to  bed. 

bed'ward  (-werd),  -wards  (-werdz),  adv.  1.  Towards  bed. 
2.  Towards  bedtime.  Obs. 

bee  (be),  n.  [AS.  beah  ring,  akin  to  bugan  to  bend.  See 
bow,  to  bend.]  1.  A  metal  ring  or  torque,  usually  an  orna¬ 
ment  for  the  arm  or  neck.  Obs. 

2.  Naut.  A  piece  of  hard  wood  bolted  to  the  side  of  the 
bowsprit,  having  metal  sheaves  to  reeve  the  fore-topmast 
stays  through  ;  —  called  also  bee  block. 

bee  (be),  n.  [AS.  beo  ;  akin  to  D.  bij,  Icel.  by ,  Sw.  &  Dan. 
bi ,  OHG.  bini,  G.  biene ,  andperh.  Ir.  beach,  Litli.  bids,  and 
peril,  to  G.  beben  to  tremble,  Skr.  bhl  to  fear.]  1.  Any 
insect  of  the  order  Hymenoptera  and  superfamily  Apoidea. 
They  differ  from  the  wasps  in  the  habit  of  storing  up  the 
pollen  of  flowers  for  food,  and  often  also  honey,  instead  of 
provisioning  their  nests  with  spiders,  or  other  insects. 
Many  of  them  are  of  solitary  habits;  others, as  the  honey¬ 
bee,  form  colonies  having  a  high  degree  of  organization. 
The  bees  have  usually  been  divided  into  two  families,  the 
Ajridse,  comprising  the  honeybees ,  carpenter  bees,  bumble¬ 
bees,  etc.,  and  the  Andrenidve  or  solitary  bees,  which  are 
mostly  of  burrowing  habits.  (See  these  terms.)  Recent 
classifications  divide  them  into  a  larger  number  of  fam¬ 
ilies.  Aside  from  their  usefulness  as  producers  of  honey 
and  wax,  bees  are  of  the  greatest  service  in  securing  the 
cross  pollination  of  flowers,  by  means  of  the  pollen  which 
they  carry  from  flower  to  flower  clinging  to  the  hairs  on 
their  bodies  and  legs.  Without  this  means  of  transport¬ 
ing  the  pollen,  many  plants  would  not  mature  seed. 


Bee  Beetle,  enlarged. 
a  Larva  (Bee  Wolf). 


2  A  neighborly  gathering  of  people  who  engage  in  united 
labor  for  the  benefit  of  an  individual,  or  of  some  joint  con¬ 
cern  ;  as,  a  quilting,  husking,  or  raising  bee.  Orig.  U.  S. 

The  cellar  .  .  .  was  dug  by  a  bee  in  a  single  day.  S.  G  Goodrich. 

3  A  fly.  Dial.  Eng.  Tennyson. 

to  have  a  bee  in  one’s  head  or  bonnet,  a  To  be  choleric. 
Obs.  b  To  be  uneasy.  B.  Jonson.  c  To  be  full  of  fancies; 
to  be  a  little  crazy.  “  She ’s  whiles  crack-brained,  and  has  a 
bee  in  her  head."  Scott,  d  To  en¬ 
tertain  a  foolish  or  uneasy  hope  or 
aspiration  for  something.  Colloq. 

bee  balm  The  garden  balm. 

See  balm.  Oswego  tea  is  often 
called  American  bee  bairn. 
bee  beetle.  A  beetle  {lYichodes  ‘ 
ap ia rius)  parasitic  in  beehives, 
bee  bird  Any  of  several  birds 
reputed  to  eat  bees,  as  the  Euro¬ 
pean  flycatchers  and  the  Ameri¬ 
can  kingbird. 

bee'  bread  ( be'brgd'),  n .  A  yellow¬ 
ish  brown  bitter  substance  con¬ 
sisting  of  pollen,  stored  up  in 
honeycomb  cells.  It  is  used  by 
bees  as  food,  mixed  with  honey.  It  supplies  nitrogenous 
material. 

beech (bech),??.,-^)/.  beeches  (-5z;  -Tz).  [ME.  beche,  AS.  bece; 
akin  to  AS.  bde  beech,  I),  beuk,  OHG.  buoh- 
ha,G.  buche ,  Icel.  boh ,  Russ,  buk,  L .fagus, 
oak,  <f>ayeii'  to  eat,  Skr.  bhaksh;  Gr.  (//-qyo? 
the  tree  being  named  originally  from  the 
esculent  fruit.  Cf.  book,  buckwheat.]  i 

1.  A  tree  of  the  genus  Fagus,  character¬ 
ized  by  its  smooth  gray  bark  and  deep  L 
green  foliage.  The  fruit  is  a  small  sweet-  \ 
flavored  edible  triangular  nut  inclosed  in 
a  bur.  The  beech  often  attains  a  height 
of  100  feet,  and  generally  occurs  in 
groves.  Its  wood  is  hard  and  fine¬ 
grained,  and  is  extensively  used  in  tool 
manufacture.  The  common  European 
beech,  F.  sylvatica ,  is  very  similar  to  the 
American,  F.  americana.  See  Fagus. 

2 .  In  Australia,  any  of  numerous  trees  re¬ 
sembling  the  true  beech,  esp.  in  their 
timber ;  as  those  of  the  genera  Callicoma , 

Cryptocarya,  Elseocarpus ,  Flindersia , 

(rinelina,  Monotoca,  Scnizomeria,Trocho-  Beech  Leaf.  Ripe 
carpa,  etc.  See  flindosa.  „  Bur,  and  Nut,  en- 

beech  agaric.  All  agaricaceous  fun-  ^ire  and  in  8ec_ 
gus  ( Arm  ill  aria  mucida)  parasitic  on  the  tlon- 
beech .  It  has  a  white,  glutinous  thallus,  considered  edible, 
beech'drops'  (-drops'),  n.  a  An  orobanchaceous  plant 
( Leptamnium  virginianum ),  parasitic  on  the  roots  of 
beeches  ;  cancerdrops.  b  Improperly,  the  squaw  root, 
beech'en  (bech'*n),  a.  [AS.  beceu.~\  Consisting,  or  made, 
of  the  wood  or  bark  of  the  beech  ;  belonging  to  the  beech, 
beech  fern  Any  fern  of  the  genus  Phegopteris.  They 
grow  frequently  in  beech  woods.  See  Phegopteris. 
beech  mast  Beechnuts,  esp.  as  they  lie  under  the  trees, 
beech'nut'  (-nfit')t  n.  The  nut  of  the  beech  tree, 
beech'-seed  ling  mil'dew  A  parasitic  phycomycetous 
mildew  fungus  ( Phytojjh/hora  omnivora)  commonly  attack¬ 
ing  seedlings  of  the  European  beech,  but  injurious  also  to 
manv  other  seedling  plants,  as  those  of  the  locust,  ash, 
maple,  various  conifers,  cacti,  etc. 
beech'y  (-1),  a.  Of,  relating  to,  or  abounding  in,  beeches, 
bee  eater  a  Any  member  of  a  family  (Meropidae)  of 
brightly  colored,  slender-billed  Old  World  picarian  birds, 


be-dan'gled  (bf-d&ij'g’ld),  p.  a. 
Beset  with  dangling  things, 
be-dare'.  v.  t.  See  be-,  2. 
be-dark',  v.  t.  See  be-,  5 ; 
dark,  a. 

be  dark 'en,  v.  t.  See  be-,  1. 
be  daw',  v.  t.  See  be-,  b. 

Bed'a  wee.  wi.  -wy  ;  ///.-ween, 
-win.  Vars.  of  Bedouin. 
be  dawn',  r.  t.  See  be-,  (j. 
be-day',  r.  t.  See  BE-,  fi. 
be  daze',  r.  t.  See  be-,  2. 
be-daze'ment.  w.  Dazed  state, 
be-daz'zle-ment.  n.  See-MEXT. 
be-daz'zling  ly,  adv.  of  bedaz¬ 
zling,  p.  pr. 

bed'chair  .  n.  An  adjustable 
frame  lor  the  sick,  to  support 
them  while  sitting  up  in  bed. 
bed 'cord  \  n.  A  cord  or  rope  in¬ 
terwoven  in  a  bedstead  so  as  to 
support  the  bed. 
bed'eov'er,  n.  A  quilt  or  spread 
for  covering  a  bed.  [bid. I 

bedde.  +  be,  bed;  obs.  pret.  of  | 
beddefere.  +  bedfkre. 
beddell.  *1*  beadle. 
bede.  *f*  bed.  bid. 
bede.  Obs.  or  dial.  vnr.  of  bead. 
bede  (bed),  n.  Mining.  A  kind 
of  pickax. 

be  dead'  (-d6d'),  v.  t.  See  be-,  2. 
be-deaf'  (-def'),  v.  t.  See  be-, 5. 
be-deaf'en  (-’n),  v.  t.  SeeBK-,2. 
be  debt' <-d£t'),  »\  f.  See  be-,  6. 
be  deckt'.  Bedecked.  Ref.  Sp. 


be  deen'.  Obs.  or  dial.  var.  of 

BEDENE.  [HOUSE.  I 

bede'house'.  Var.  of  bead-| 
Be-de'iah  ( hp-de'yd).  Bib. 
bedein.  f  be  den  e. 
be'del,  be'dell  ( be'd’l;  bS-dei'). 
Vars.  of  beadle. 
bedelem  +  bedlam. 
be  delve',  r.  t.  [AS.  bedelfan.'] 
(tbs.  a  To  dig  about,  b  To  bury, 
bede'man.  4*  beadsman. 
bed'en  (bgd'cn;  be'dfn),  n. 
The  jaal  goat. 

be-dene',  adv.  [ME.  bedene,bi- 
denr,  bedein,  E.  dial,  bedene ,  be- 
deen.'\  Obs.  or  Dial.  1.  Together; 
in  a  body  ;  also,  one  after 
another  ;  throughout,  [anon. I 
2.  Straightway  ;  forthwith 
bed'er-al.  Var.  of  bedral. 
bederepe.  bederlpe.  +  bedrid. 
bed'er  ( btfd'fr ),  or  bed'er-y  ( -Y), 
ware  Vars.  of  biddery  ware. 
bede  sedge.  The  bur  reed.  Eng. 
bedes'man.  Vnr.  of  beadsman. 
—  Vedes'wom  an,  n. 
be-dev'ild.  Bedeviled.  Ref.  Sp. 
be-dev'il-ment. //.  See-MENT. 
be-dewd'  Bedewed.  Ref'.  S/>. 
be-dew'y  (-dO'I),  a.  Dewy. 
Obs.  3r  R. 

bed'fel  low-ship,  n.  See -snip, 
bed'fere',  n.  | bed  ■+■  fere,  AS. 
fern.]  A  bedfellow.  Obs. 
bed'now  er,  n.  The  yellow  bed- 
straw  Galium  verum. 


bed  fuel.  The  bottom  layer  of 
fuel  in  a  cupola  furnace.  * 
bedg'er-y  (bPj'5r-I).  Var-  of 
pituri.  [diadem. I 

be-di'a-demed.  p.  a.  See  be-,  fi;  | 
be-di'a-mond-ed. //.  a.  See  be-,  6. 
be-di'a-per,  r.  t.  See  be-,  1. 
be-did'lik.  //.  See  coin. 
be-dight'  (bP-dlt'),  p.  p.  Sr  p.  a. 
Bedighted. 

be-dlmd'.  Bedimmed.  Ref.  Sp. 
be-dim'ple,  r.  t.  See  be-,  6. 
be-din',  v.  t.  See  be-,  (5. 
be-dip',  v.  t.  See  be-.  2. 
be-dirt'.  v.  t.  See  be-,  6  ;  dirt. 
—  be-dirt'er,  n. 
be-dirt'y,  r.  t.  See  be-,  ,5. 
be-dis'mal.  »\  t.  See  be-,  5. 
be-diz'en-ment.  n.  See-MENT. 
bedlam  cowslip.  Lungwort. 

Dial.  Eng.  (  Obs.  I 

bed'lam-er.  n.  A  bedlamite.  I 
bed'Jam-ism  ( -Yz'm),  n.  A  char¬ 
acteristic  or  trait  of  insanity, 
bed'lam-itish  (bed'ldm-It'Ysh), 
a.  See  -isn. 

bed'lam-ize.  r.  t.  To  craze, 
bed'lar,  a.  [Cf.  lie,  lay.]  Bed¬ 
ridden.  —  n.  One  confined  to 
bed.  Obs.  or  Dial. 
be'dle.  4*  beadle. 
bed'Iess.  a.  See  -less. 
bed  linen.  Sheets,  pillow  cases, 
etc.,  for  beds. 

Bed'ling-ton  ter'ri-er  (bPd'- 
lYng-t’n).  [From  Bedlington, 


England.]  One  of  a  breed  of 
rough-coated  terriers  origi nating 
in  Northumberland,  England. 
They  are  of  light  wiry  Duild, 
variously  colored,  and  about  fif¬ 
teen  inches  high, 
be-do'  ( be-doo' ),  v.  t.  [he-  -f  do.] 
To  defile  ;  also,  to  bedeck.  Obs. 
be-doc'tor,  v.  t.  See  be-,  5. 
be-dog',  v.  t.  See  be-,  5,  2. 
be-dolt',  v.  t.  See  be-.  5. 
be-dot'.  v.  t.  See  be-,  (>. 
be-dote',  r.  t.  To  cause  to  dote  : 
to  deceive;  befool.  Obs.  [ASrot.| 
be-dow'.  v.  t.  To  sadden.  Obs.  \ 
be-down',  t\  t.  See  be-,  6: 
down,  soft  feathers.  [ Rare. I 
be-down', prep.  Adown :  down.  | 
be-dowse',  v.  t.  See  be-,  2. 
bed'phere.  +  bedfeke. 
be-drag'gle-ment, //.  See-MENT. 
be-dragT.  Bedraggle.  Ref.  Sp. 
be-drag'ld.  Bedraggled.  R.Sp. 
be-drape',  v.  t.  See  be-,  1,  2. 
be-drav'el.  r.  t.  See  be-,  (J. 
be-dread',  //.  a.  Dreaded.  Obs. 
bedrede.  j* bedrid,  [drench. I 
be-dreint.  Obs.  p.  p.  of  be-| 
bed'rel,  a.  Bedridden.  Obs. 
be-drench',  v.  t.  See  be-,  1,  2. 
be-drencht'.  Bedrenebed.  R.Sp. 
be-dresa',  v.  t.  See  be-,  2. 
be-drib'.  >  .  t.  See  be-,  2. 

I  be-drib'ble.  See  be-,  4. 
bed'rid  den-nesa,  />.  See  -ness. 
bed'rid  n.  Bedridden.  Ref.  Sp. 


be-drift',  v.  t.  See  be-,  1 
bed'right',  bed'rite',  n.  [bed  -f 
right ,  rite.]  The  duty  or  privi¬ 
lege  of  the  marriage  bed.  Shak. 
bed'rip-^  (bPd'rep'),  n.  [AS. 
bedrip  the  reaping  on  request. 
See  bead  prayer,  reap.]  Feudal 
Law.  A  day’s  reaping  ;  —a  serv¬ 
ice  due  from  some  tenants  at 
their  lord’s  request.  Obs.  Eng. 
be-drive',  v.  t.  See  be-,  2. 
be-driv'el,  r.  t.  See  be-,  4. 
be-driz'zle,  v.  t.  See  be-.  4. 
be-drop',  v.  t.  To  sprinkle,  as 
with  drops. 

be-dropt'.  Bedropped.  Ref.  Sp. 
be-drown',  v.  t.  See  be-,  2. 
be-drowse',  v.  t.  See  be-,  2. 
be-drug'.  v.  t.  See  be-.  2. 

Beds.  Abbr.  Bedfordshire, 
bed  sandwort.  The  sand  6pur- 

bed’B'-foot',  n.  The  field  basil, 
bed  sister.  A  concubine,  in  her 
relation  to  the  lawful  wife.  Obs. 
bed'BiteG  n.  A  recess  for  a  bed. 
bedstead  truss.  See  truss,  n. 
bedstead  wrench.  A  bedkey. 
bed'sted.  Bedstead.  Ref.  Sp. 
bed  steps.  Steps  lor  mounting 
a  bed  of  unusual  height, 
bed'swerv  er,  n.  One  unfaith¬ 
ful  to  the  marriage  vow.  Obs. 
bed'tlck  ing  =  ticking. 
bed  timber.  A  timber  serving  as 
a  foundation  for  other  work. 


be-dub',  r.  t.  a  To  heap  on  ;  to 
adorn.  Obs.  b  To  dub,  or  call, 
be-duch'ess.  r.  t.  See  be-,  5. 
be-duck',  v.  t.  See  be-,  2. 
Bed'u-in.  Var.  of  Bedouin. 
be-duke',  r*.  t.  See  be-,  5. 
be-dull',  r.  t.  See  be-,  5. 
be-dumb',  v.  t.  See  be-,  5. 
be-dunce  ,  v.  t.  See  be-,  5. 
be-dunch',  v.  t.  See  be-,  2. 
be-dung',  v.  t.  See  be-,  6. 
be-dusk',  v.  t.  See  be-,  6. 
be-dust'.  v.  t.  See  bf.-,  6. 
be-dwarf',  r.  t.  See  be-,  2,  5. 
bed'way",  n.  Mining.  An  appear¬ 
ance  of  stratification, or  parallel 
marking,  in  granite, 
be-dwell',  v.  t.  See  re-,  4. 
bed  wrench  A  bedkey. 
be-dye',  v.  t.  See  be-,  2. 
bee.  4*  be.  % 
be-earn',  v.  t.  See  be-,  2. 
be-east',  prep.  [AS.  be  dastan.] 
East  of. 

bee'bee  (be'be),  n.  [Hind,  k 
Per.  bxbi  lady.]  A  lady  ;  some¬ 
times,  a  (Hindu) mistress.  India. 
bee  block.  Naut.  =  1st  bee,  2. 
beech  cherry.  -  brush  cherry. 
beech  marten.  A  stone  marten, 
beechnut  oil.  See  oil,  Table  I. 
beech  tree.  The  beech, 
beech  wheat-  Buckwheat, 
beed.  4*  be,  bed. 
be-edged'  (-fid '),//. a.  SeeBE-,6. 
bee'dom  (be'dtZm), n.  See-DOM. 


food,  fo'bt ;  out,  oil ;  chair  ;  go  ;  sing,  iqk  ;  ^feen,  thin;  nature,  verdure  (250) ;  Krrch  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144) ;  boN  ;  yet ;  zh  =r  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Quids. 

Full  explanations  of  Abbreviations,  Signs,  etc.,  Immediately  precede  the  Vocabulary. 
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BEETLED 


Bee  Enter  ( Merops  apiaster). 


having  a  swallowlike  flight  and  insectivorous  habits.  One 
species  (Merops 
apiaster)  is  Eu¬ 
ropean  and  has 
occurred  in 
England,  b  An 
African  bird 
(genus  Rhinopo- 
mastus)  related 
to  the  hoopoe, 
bee  escape 
Apiculture.  A 
device  adapted  to  permit 
the  escape  of  bees  from  a 
place  but  prevent  their 
return,  as  from  a  com- 

Fiartment  of  a  hive  or 
rom  a  beehouse. 
beef  < bef),  n.  [ME.  beef ,  befe,  beef,  OF.  boef,  buef ,  F.  bceuf, 
fr.  L.  bos ,  bovis, 
ox ;  akin  to  Gr. 

/3ou9,  Skr.  go  cow, 
and  E.  cow.  See 
cow,  the  animal.] 

l./>/.BEEVEs(bevz), 
or,  esp.  in  U.  S ., 
beefs.  An  animal 
of  the  genus  Bos , 
esp.  the  domestic 
species,  B.  taurus , 
including  the  bull, 
cow, and  ox,intheir 
full-grown  state  ; 
esp.,  an  ox  or  cow 
fattened  for  food. 

Flesh  of  muttons, 
beef*. or  goats.  Sheik. 

2.  The  flesh  of  an 
ox  or  cow,  or  of  any 

adult  bovine  ani-  £utg  0f  Beef,  w  Chicago  retail  method  ; 
mal,  when  slaugh-  2  Another  common  method.  (B’k't  in 
tered  for  food.  IUust.  =  Brisket.) 

“  Great  meals  of  beef  and  iron  and  steel.”  Shak. 

3.  Applied  colloq.  to  human  flesh  :  brawn, 
beef  cattle  Cattle  of  those  breeds  adapted  and  raised  for 
producing  beef,  which  differ  from  dairy  cattle  in  their 
heavy  rectangular  body,  broad  level  back  well  covered 
with  flesh,  thick  short  neck,  etc. 
beef'eat  er  (-et'er),  n.  [beef  -{-eater;  prob. 
one  who  eats  another's  beef ,  as  his  ser¬ 
vant.  Cf.  AS.  hlafieta  servant,  properly 
a  loaf  eater.]  1.  One  who  eats  beef ; 
hence,  a  large,  fleshy  person. 

2.  One  of  the  yeomen  of  the  royal  guard, 
in  England,  who  since  the  accession  of 
Henry  VII.,  in  1485,  have  formed  part  of 
the  monarch’s  train  on  certain  state  occa¬ 
sions,  dressed  in  medieval  uniform.  Also, 
one  of  the  warders  of  the  Tow  er  of  London, 
who  wear  a  similar  antique  uniform. 

3.  Either  of  two  small  dull-colored  star¬ 
linglike  birds  of  the  genus  Buphaga ,  both 
confined  to  Africa.  They  alight  on  the 
backs  of  cattle  and  large  wild  animals,  to 
feed  on  the  bots  and  other  insects  infesting 
them.  Cf.  rhinoceros  bird.  nit  0 

bee  feeder.  Apiculture.  A  small  trough  **ee  eater’  • 
or  similar  arrangement  for  feeding  sirup  or  honey  to  bees, 
beef  extract-  All  extract  of  the  soluble  constituents  of 
beef,  or  beef  blood.  It  contains  creatine  and  other  purine 
bases,  lactic  and  butyric  acids,  salts,  esp.  potassium  phos¬ 
phate  and  magnesium  phosphate,  and  suostances  which 
give  it  flavor.  See  beef  tea. 
bee  fly.  Any  of  numerous  flies 
constituting  the  family  B0111- 
byliidae,  many  of  which  super¬ 
ficially  resemble  bees  in  their 
appearance  and  flight, 
beef 'steak'  (bef'stak'),  n.  1.  A 
steak  of  beef ;  a  slice  of  beef,  esp. 
one  cut  from  the  hind  quarter, 
suitable  for  broiling  or  frying. 

2.  The  beefsteak  fungus, 
beefsteak  fungus.  A  boleta- 
ceous  fungus  ( Fistutina  hepafica ),  growing  on  dead  trees  in 
bright  red  shelving  masses,  and  esteemed  as  a  table  deli¬ 
cacy.  Called  also  beef  tongue,  oak  tongue ,  chestnut  tongue. 
beefsteak  plant-  Any  of  several  plants  having  red  or 
purple  foliage  ;  as  :  a  The  beefsteak  saxifrage,  b  A  men- 
thaceous  plant  ( Perilta  fmtescens  nankinensis)  cultivated 
for  its  handsome  crisped  foliage,  c  The  wood  betony.  d 
Any  species  of  Begonia  ;  —  called  also  beefsteak  geranium. 
beefsteak  saxifrage  An  eastern  Asiatic  saxifrage  (Sar- 
ifraga  sarmeniosa)  with  numerous  creeping  stolons,  round 
leaves,  and  racemes  of  small  red  and  white  flowers.  It  is 
an  old  garden  favorite,  and  is  known  also  as  strawbei'ry 
geranium ,  mother-of -thousands,  etc. 


Bee  Fly,  nat.  size. 


Beehives. 


beef  tea  A  beverage  prepared  by  extracting  finely  cut 
lean  beef  with  hot  water,  or  by  dissolving  the  cpminercial 
beef  extract  in  boiling  water.  It  is  mildly  stimulating, 
though  but  slightly  nourishing.  See  beef  extract. 
beef'-wit  ted  (bel'wtt'Sd ;  -Td;  151),  a.  Stupid;  dull. — 
beef'-wit  ted  ness,  n. 

beef'wood'  (-wdod'),  n.  a  Any  of  several  Australian  trees 
of  the  genus  Casuarina ,  or  their  hard  red  wood,  used  for 
cabinet  work,  b  Either  of  three  proteaceous  trees,  Steno- 
carpus  salignus  and  Grevillea  striata  of  New'  South  Wales 
and  Sirmuellera  integri folia  of  Queensland,  c  In  the 
West  Indies,  the  nyctaginiaceous  tree  Pisonia  obtusata. 
beef'y  (-T),  a.  Having  much  beef  ;  of  the  nature  of  beef ; 

resembling  beef  ;  fleshy  ;  brawny  ;  stolid, 
be©  gum  A  hollow  gum  tree  in  which  wild  bees  hive  or 
from  which  beehives  are  made;  hence,  a  beehive,  orig. 
one  made  from  such  a  tree.  Southern  &  Westerm  (J.  S. 
bee'head  (be'hed'),  n.  A  crazy  or  light-headed  person.  — 
bee'head  ed  (-8d  ;  -Td;  151),  a. 

bee'hive'  (be'liiv'),  w.  A  hive  for  bees.  A  common 
and  typical  form  of  bee¬ 
hive  w  as  a  dome-shaped  in¬ 
verted  basket,  whence  cer¬ 
tain  conical  Irish  and 
Scotch  architectural  re¬ 
mains  of  a  period  between 
the  7th  and  12th  centuries 
are  called  beehive  houBes, 
and  certain  Greek  tombs 
of  the  Mycenaean  period 
are  called  beehive  tombs, 
beehive  coke  Coke  made 
'  1  a  beehive  oven.  See  coke  oven. 
bee'keep  lng  (be'kep'Tng),  n.  The  process  or  art  of  rais¬ 
ing  and  caring  for  bees.  —  bee'keep  er  (-er),  n. 
bee  killer  Any  large  robber  fly  of  the  family  A.silidae, 
some  species  of  which  occasionally  kill  bees,  though  use¬ 
ful  as  destroyers  of  many  injurious  insects- 
bee  larkspur  A  kind  of  larkspur  (Delphinium  datum) 
having  a  flower  somewhat  resembling  a  bee. 
bee  line  The  shortest  line  from  one  place  to  another, 
like  that  of  a  bee  to  its  hive  when  laden  w  ith  honey  ;  an 
airline.  “  A  bee  line  for  the  brig.”  Kane. 

bee  louse  A  minute  wingless  dipterous  insect  ( Braula 
cxca),  parasitic  on  hive  bees, 
chiefly  in  southern  Europe. 

Be-el'ze-bub  (be-61'ze-bub), 

71.  [L.,  fr.  Gr.  BeeA£t/3:>v0, 

BeeA^i/3oi/A  ;  cf.  Heb.  ba'al- 
zebub  lord  of  flies.]  1.  In  the 
Bible,  the  sovereign  of  the 
evil  spirits  or  prince  of  the 
devils  ;  hence,  the  Devil  or  a 
devil.  Cf.  Baal. 

2.  In  Milton's  “  Paradise 
Lost,”  the  fallen  angel  next  to  Satan  in  power  and  crime. 

3.  A  South  American  howling  monkey  (A  louatta  beelzebul). 
bee  martin.  The  kingbird,  which  occasionally  eats  bees, 
bee  milk.  Apiculture.  The  special  food  on  which  the 

bees  feed  larvae  to  produce  queen  bees  ;  royal  jelly, 
bee  moth-  A  moth  (Galleria  meUonella)  whose  larva  feeds 
on  the  wax  of  honeycombs,  esp.  those  of  the  common  black 
bees,  sometimes  destroying  the  colony  of  bees.  The  female 
creeps  in  and  lays  her  eggs  in  the  hive  at  night,  and  the 
larva  also  feeds  at  night  when  the  bees  are  inactive, 
been  (bin  ;  ben;  277  :  see  note  below).  [ME.  beon ,  ben,  bin, 
p.  p.  of  been,  beon,  to  be.  See  be.]  The  past  participle  of 
be.  In  old  authors  it  is  also  the  pr.  pi.  indie.  .&  inf.  of  be. 

Assembled  been  a  senute  grave  and  stout.  Fairfax. 
(U-fp3  The  accepted  and  usual  pronunciation  in  the  U.  S.  is 
bln  ;  in  England,  ben  is  the  customary  pronunciation,  often 
becoming  bin  when  unaccented.  The  pronunciation  ben 
is  now  heard  to  some  extent  in  the  U.  S.,  esp.  in  the  East, 
probably  in  imitation  of  the  English, 
bee  na  mar  riage  (be'na).  [Ar.  binah  distinct,  separate.] 
Marriage  in  which  the  husband  enters  the  household,  clan, 
or  tribe  of  the  wrife,  and  has  no  recognized  authority  over 
her  or  their  children.  Such  marriage  appears  primarily  in 
matriarchal  societies.  See  marriage  :  cf.  ba’al  marriage. 
bee  orchis  A  European  orchid  (Arachnites apif era)  whose 
flowers  bear  a  resemblance  to  bees,  flies,  or  other  insects, 
bee  plant.  Any  plant  much  frequented  by  bees  for 
honey;  specif.  :  a  The  heavy-scented  capparidaceous  herb 
Cleome  serrulata,  with  copious  pink  flowers,  b  The  fig- 
wort  Scrophularia  califomica,  of  the  Pacific  slope, 
beer  (ber),  n.  [ME  beor,  ber,  AS.  beor  ;  akin  to  Fries. 
biar,  OHG.  bior,  D.  &  G.  bier,  and  possibly  to  Icel.  bygg 
barley.  Cf.  bigg  barley.]  1.  A  brewed  liquor  made  with 
malted  grain  (commonly  barley  malt),  with  or  without 
other  starchy  material,  and  with  hops  or  other  substance 
to  give  a  bitter  flavor.  See  brewing.  Bock  beer ,  lager  beer, 
schenk  beer,  and  weiss  beer  are  well-known  varieties  (see 
these  terms).  Local  peculiarities  of  manufacture  have 
given  rise  to  many  types,  such  as  Budweiser,  Pilsner,  and 
Wurzburger  beer,  which  are  now’  made  in  various  places. 
Ale,  porter,  and  stout  are  included  under  beer  in  the  broad 
sense.  In  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  beer  fre¬ 
quently  signifies  the  lighter  kinds  and  ale  the  heavier 
kinds  of  malt  liquors.  See  ale. 


Bee  Louse. 


a  Adult ;  b  Larva. 
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2.  Any  of  various  fermented  but  undistilled  liquors,  esp.  a 
fermented  extract  of  the  roots  or  other  parts  of  certain 
plants,  as  spruce,  ginger,  sassafras,  sorghum,  etc. 
beer  and  skittles,  fig.,  easy  living;  self-gratification.  Colloq. 

The  life  of  a  country  parson  in  New  Zealand  iBnot  all  beer  and 
skit tb' a,  if  it  he  pardonable  to  use  such  a  phrase  in  connection 
with  the  ministerial  calling.  Weekly  iSews  (Auckland). 

—  in  beer,  more  or  less  intoxicated  with  beer.  Colloq. 
beer  (ber),  n.  [Cf.  bier.]  Weaving.  One  of  the  groups, 
usually  consisting  of  40  threads,  into  which  the  threads 
of  the  warp  are  divided,  or  the  corresponding  group  of 
dents,  or  splits,  usually  20,  on  the  reed  ;  —  called  in  Scot¬ 
land  a  porter. 

beer  fall  Breiving.  An  apparatus  consisting  of  a  series  of 
artificially  cooled  pipes  down  over  or  through  which  the 
wort  is  made  to  flow  in  order  to  cool  it. 
beer  garden.  A  garden  where  beer  and  other  liquors  are 
sold  and  served  at  tables. 

beer  money  a  An  allowance  of  a  penny  per  day  to  non¬ 
commissioned  officers  and  soldiers  in  the  British  army,  es¬ 
tablished  in  1800  in  place  of  an  issue  of  beer  or  spirits.  It 
continued  till  1873.  b  A  similar  allowance  to  servants.  Eng. 
beer  pump  A  pump  for  drawing  up  beer  from  casks, 
esp.  one  for  raising  beer  from  the  cellar  to  the  bar. 
beer'y  (ber'T),  a.  Of  or  resembling  beer  ;  affected  by,  or 
due  to,  beer  ;  maudlin. 

His  face  had  the  beery,  bruised  appearance  of  a  continual 
drinker’s.  Stevenson. 

bee  smoker.  Apiculture.  An  arrangement  for  blowing 
smoke  to  subdue  Dees  so  that  they  may  be  handled, 
bee  space.  Apiculture.  A  space  (a  little  less  than  one 
quarter  of  an  inch)  that  will  admit  of  the  passage  of  a  bee. 
beest'ings,  biest'ings  (bes'tingz),  n.  pi.  [ME.  besiynge , 
AS.  bysting ,  fr.  byst,  beost ;  akin  to  D.  biest,  OHG.  biost, 
G.  biest ;  of  unknown  origin.]  The  first  milk  given  by  a 
cow  after  calving. 

bees'wax'  (bez'wSks'),  n.  The  wax  secreted  by  bees,  and 
of  which  the  honeycomb  is  constructed.  See  wax,  1. 
bees'wax',  r.  t.  To  treat  w  ith  beeswax  ;  to  wax. 
bees'wing'  (-wing'),  a.  Similar  or  likened  in  shape  to  a 
bee’s  wing  ;  as,  a  beeswing  fan. 
bees' wing',  n.  A  film  of  shining  scales  of  tartar  formed 
in  port  and  some  other  wines  after  long  keeping;  also,  w  ine 
in  which  this  appears.  — bees'winged'  (-wlngd'),  a. 
beet  (bet),  n.  [AS.  bete,  fr.  L.  beta.]  1.  A  biennial  plant 
of  the  genus  Beta,  esp.  of  the  garden  species  B.  vulgaris. 
It  produces  large  thick  leaves  the  first  year  and  stores  up 
nourishment  in  the  root  for  use  the  following  season  in  de¬ 
veloping  flowers  and  seed.  See  Beta. 

2.  The  large  esculent  root  of  this  species,  long  cultivated 
as  a  garden  vegetable,  and  also  employed  for  feeding  stock. 
Its  chief  commercial  use  is  in  the  manufacture  of  beet 
sugar,  for  which  purpose  the  beet  root  should  contain  over 
12  per  cent  of  sugar.  See  beet  root,  Note. 
beet  army  worm  All  army  worm  (Laphygma  exigua)  in¬ 
jurious  to  garden  and  sugar  beets  in  the  southwestern 
United  States,  eating  the  loliage  and  crown  of  the  plant, 
bee'tle  (be't’l),  n.  [ME.  betel,  AS.  bietel,  bitel,  by  tel,  mallet, 
hammer,  fr.  beaian  to  beat.  See  beat,  v.  /.]  1.  A  heavy 

hammering  or  ramming  instrument,  usually  with  a  wooden 
head,  used  for  driving  wedges,  ramming  pavements,  etc. 

2.  Specif.  :  A  wooden  pestle  or  bat  for  beating  linen, 
mashing  potatoes,  or  other  domestic  uses. 

3.  A  machine  in  which  fabrics  are  finished  by  being  ham¬ 
mered  over  rollers,  as  in  cotton  mills. 

between  the  beetle  and  the  block,  in  a  dangerous  or  inextri¬ 
cable  plight. 

bee'tle,  V.  t.  ;  bee'ti.ed  (-t’ld) ;  bee'tling  (-tllng).  1.  To 
beat,  drive,  or  ram  with  a  beetle. 

2.  To  finish  by  subjecting  to  a  hammering  process  in  a 
beetle  or  beetling  machine  ;  as,  to  beetle  cotton  goods, 
bee'tle.  n.  [ME.  bityl,  bittle,  AS.  bilula,  fr.  bitan  to  bite 
See  bite,  v.  t.{  1.  Any  in¬ 

sect  of  the  order  Coleoptera, 
having  four  wings,  the  outer 
pair  being  stiff  cases  for  cover¬ 
ing  the  others  when  they  are 
folded.  See  Coleoptera.  < 

2.  In  popular  language,  any 
of  various  insects  more  or  less 
resembling  Coleoptera,  esp. 
those  of  large  size  and  dark 
color,  as  the  cockroach, 
bee'tle,  v.  i.  [See  beetle-  Beetle  (Lucanus  cervus),  show  - 
browed.]  To  extend  over  and  ing  Elytra  (Wing  Cases)  and 
beyond  the  base  or  support ;  expanded  wings, 
to  overhang  ;  to  jut ;  lienee,  to  overhang  ominously. 

To  the  dreadful  summit  of  the  cliff 

That  beetles  o’er  his  base  into  the  sea.  Shak. 

Beetle  was  apparently  used  as  a  nonce  word  by 
Shakespeare,  from  whom  it  was  taken  by  later  writers. 

Orf.  E.  D. 

bee'tle,  a.  [Cf.  beetle-browed.]  Projecting ;  lowering. 

beetle  brow.  An  overhanging  brow’, 
bee'tle-browed'  (-broud'),  a.  [ME.  bitelbrowed  ;  cf.  ME. 


beef,  r.  t.  1.  To  fatten  or  kill 
(a  beef  animal)  for  food.  Cant. 
2.  Med.  To  apply  raw  beef  to. 
beef  apple.  =  bull  apple. 
beef' -brained'',  a.  =  bkef- 
witted.  Obs. 

beef  dodger.  A  kind  of  biscuit 
of  beef  and  maize.  Local,  f\  .s', 
beef  ham.  Beef  cured  us  a  ham 
is,  bv  suiting,  smoking,  etc. 
beef' head \  //.  A  beef-witted 
fellow  ;  a  blockhead.  [pin. I 
beef'in  (bef'In).  V'ar.  of  bif-I 
beef'i-ness,  u.  See -ness. 
beef'ing.  beef'in,  n.  A  bullock 
for  slaughter.  Dial.  Buy. 
Beef'ing-ton,  Ml-lor'  (inf-16r' 
bef'Yng-t’n).  A  character  in  the 
“Rovers,  or  the  Double  Ar¬ 
rangement.”  in  the  noetry  of  the 
“  Anti-Jacobin.”  lie  is  an  Eng¬ 
lish  nobleman  exiled  bv  John 
before  he  signed  Magna  Chnrta. 
beef'ish.  a.  Beefy.  Rare. 
bee'flower,  n.  The  bee  orchis, 
beef  measles,  a  See  mi  isles. 
b  Med.  A  disease,  occurring  in 
the  Philippines,  believed  to  be 
caused  by  eating  the  flesh  of 
cattle  infected  with  the  larvae  of 
tapeworms,  [stf.ak  plant  d.  I 
beefsteak  geranium.  =  bkef-| 
beef'-su'et  tree'.  The  buffalo 
berry.  [fungus.l 

beef  tongue.  The  beefsteak! 


tee 

one 


'ger-ite  ( be'jPr-Tt),  n.  [  After 
?  II .  Beegerf]  Min.  A  massive 
gray  sulphide  Of  lead  and  bis¬ 
muth,  l’b(,Bi2S„.  Sp.  gr.,  7.  27. 
bee  glue.  Apiculture.  Propolis, 
tee'gum.  Var.  of  begum,  n. 
bee  hawk.  The  honey  buzzard, 
bee 'herd  ,  n.  A  keeper  of  bees, 
bee'hive',  v.  ?.  To  swarm  or 
cluster  like  bees  in  a  hive.  Rare. 
beehive  oven.  See  coke  oven. 
bee 'house  ,  n.  A  house  for  bees  ; 
an  apiary. 

beek  (bek),  v.  t.  [Of  uncert.  ori 
gin.]  Scot,  or  North.  Eng.  1.  To 
expose  to  genial  heat,  as  of  the 
sun  or  a  fire;  to  warm;  bask. 

2.  To  season  or  harden,  as  wood, 
by  exposure  to  heat ;  to  beathe. 
beek  (bek).  v.  t.  Scot,  or  North. 
Eng.  1.  To  expose  one’s  self 
to  genial  heat ;  to  bask. 

2.  To  shine  brightly  ;  to  diffuse 

warmth,  as  the  sun. 

beek.  //.  Act  of  beeking  ;  a  bask 

ing.  Scot. 

beeke.  +  beak. 

bee'ken.  +  beacon. 

bee  kite.  The  honey  buzzard. 

beek'ite  (bSk'It),  n.  (After  one 

Dr.  Beek.]  Min.  A  pseudo- 

morph  of  chalcedony  after  coral 

or  shell.  See  pseudomorph. 

Beek 'man-town  (b5  k'mtf  n 

toun),  n.  [From  Beekmantoirn, 


New  York.]  (ieol.  The  lowest 
subdivision  of  the  Ordovician  in 
the  State  of  New  York  and  else¬ 
where.  See  geology,  Chart. 
beel  +  boil. 
bee'la.  Var.  of  bklar. 
be-el'bow,  v.  t.  See  be-,  2. 
bee  d.  Scot,  or  dial.  var.  of 
BIELD.  [BUILD.I 

beeld  Obs.  or  dial.  var.  of | 
beele(bel),  n.  Mining.  A  pick 
used  to  detach  ores.  Obs.  or 
Dial,  beele'man.  ». 

Be  e-li'a-da  (be'C-li'd-dd  :  he¬ 
ll'-).  Rib.  [R/M 

Be  el  me'on  (be'cl-ine'fin).  D.  \ 
Be  eUphe-gon  bf-Pl'fe-g&r  :  be7 
Pl-te'g5r).  D.  Rib.  _  [  /?/?>.  | 
Be-el'sa-rus  (-sd-rws  ;  -sa'nls).| 
Be-e.'se-phon  (-se-f5n  :  -se'fCn). 
I).  Bib. 

be  el-teth'mus  (be'fltfth'- 
mits),  n.  [Gr.  BecA retipos,  fr. 
Heb.  Be'ei-te'ern,  lord  of  judg¬ 
ment.]  The  title  of  a  Persian 
official,  translated  in  Ezra  iv.  8 
“  chancellor  ”  nnd  in  1  Esdras  ii. 
25  “  story  writer.” 

Be-el  ze-bub'i-an.  a.  Of  or  per¬ 
taining  to  Beelzebub. 

Be-el 'ze-tuKbf-gl'zP-bfil;  -bdhl), 
n.  =  Beelzebub.  Cf.  Baal. 
beem.  beam. 
bee 'mas  ter,  n.  One  who  keeps 
bees  :  a  beekeeper. 


beeme  +  bemr. 
bee 'mol'.  +  kkmol. 

Bee '-mouthed',  the  (be'- 
mouthd';  -moutht').  Plato;  — 
so  called  because,  according  to 
legend,  bees  once  settled  on  his 
lips  when  a  child,  thus  presag¬ 
ing  his  honeyed  eloquence, 
been  (ben),  n.  [Hind,  bin.] 
Music.  The  vina.  India. 
been.  be,  bean,  bein  ;  obs. 

pi.  of  BEE. 

been.  Dial.  var.  of  boon. 
been  Var.  of  behen. 
beend.  bend. 
bee  nettle.  The  hemp  nettle, 
beenfete.  «f*  benefit. 
beenge.  +  being. 
beenge  (benj).  Var.  of  binge. 
be'ent  (be'£nt),  a.  [he  +  -ent.) 
Having  the  form  of  being  ;  —  a 
word  used  to  translate  German 
seyend,  in  the  Hegelian  sense. 

./.  //.  Stirling. 
beer.?'.?.  To  drink,  or  tipple  in, 
beer.  Colloq. 

Be'er  (he'Pr  ;  ber).  Bib. 

Be'er  (be'Pr),  ??.  [be  -4-  -e?\] 
One  who  is  ;  specif.,  the  self- 
existent  ;  God. 
beer.  4*  bier,  birr. 
beer-  Obs.  or  dial.  var.  of  bear. 
Be-e'ra  ( bS-e'rd  ;  be'Sr-d).  Bib. 
Be-e'rah.  Bib. 

beer  cellar.  A  cellar  for  storing 


beer  ;  also,  a  place  for  drinking 
beer  nnd  other  liquors,  properly 
one  partly  underground, 
beer  chiller.  A  funnel-shaped 
tin  pot  used  to  take  off  the  chill 
from  beer  over  a  fire.  Eng. 
beerde.  f  beard.  [birr.1 
beere.  +  bear,  beer,  bier, I 
teer'e-gar,  n.  (beer  -f  eager. j 
Sour  beer, or  vinegar  from  it. Ohs. 
Be  er-a'lim  (be'Sr-e'lfm  ;  her¬ 
e'll  m).  Bib. 

beer  engine.  =  beer  pump. 
beer  faucet.  A  faucet  with  an 
air-pump  attachment  for  inject¬ 
ing  air  into  beer, 
beer  grains  Brewers’  grains, 
beer ' nouse',  w.  A  house  licensed 
to  sell  only  malt  liquors.  Eng. 
Be-e'ri  (bf-e'rl  ;  her'!).  Bib. 
beer'i-ness,  n.  See-  ness. 
beer'ish.  a.  Beery.  —  beer'- 
ish-ly.  udr. 

Be  er-la-hai'-roi  (be'5r-la-hl'- 
roi'  :  ber'ld-).  Bib. 
beern.  +  barn. 
beer-oc'ra-cy  <  her-hk'rd-sY),  n. 
[he*?-  -4-  -erne//.]  The  brewing 
and  beer-selling  interest  or  con¬ 
stituency.  Humorous.  [Bib.  I 
Be-e'roth (bC-e'r8th  ;  ber'oth).| 
Be-e'roth-ites  (-Tts),  n.pl.  Bib. 
A  tribe  of  Can  a  unites, 
beer 'puli',  ».  The  handle  of  a 
beer  pump  ;  also,  a  beer  pump. 


Be'er  she'ba  (he'fr-she'bd  ;  b?- 

Bib. 

beer  vinegar.  See  vinegar. 

beer  yeast.  See  yeast. 

bees  -ant  ler.  Var.  of  bez- 

antler. 

bee  scap,  bee  skep.  A  beehive, 
esp.  of  straw.  Dial.  Eng. 

Be  esh'te-rah  (be-gsh't£-r<i). 
Bib.  [carrot.l 

bee’s'-nest'  plant.  The  wild  | 
bee'som  Obs.  or  dial.  var.  of 
BE*OM. 

beesome.  +  bisson. 
beest  (  best),  n.  =  beestings. 
beest.  4*  beast,  best. 
beestihest;  hist).  Obs.  or  dial. 
2d  sing.  pres,  of  be. 
beestaile.  4*  bestial. 
beet.  Obs.  pret.of  beat. 
beet.  Dial.  var.  of  bate,  beat. 
beet,  beete  (bet),  r.  t.  [AS. 
bet  an ,  fr.  hot.  See  boot  profit.] 
To  make  better;  specif.,  to 
mend,  amend,  correct,  relieve 
(hunger,  etc.),  aid,  kindle  or  re¬ 
new  (a  fire),  etc.  Obs.  or  Dial. 
beetch.  4*  beech. 
be'eth.  Archaic  or  dial.  3d  per¬ 
son  sing.  pres,  indie,  of  be. 
bee'tl.  Beetle.  Ref.  Sp. 
bee'tle-bung'  (be't’l-bdng'),  ». 
The  sour  gum.  Dial.,  Southern 
U.  S. 

bee'tled  (be't’ld),  a.  Projecting 


ale,  senate,  c£re,  Jim,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofa ;  eve,  £vent,  gnd,  recent,  maker;  Ice,  Ill;  old,  6bey,  orb,  5dd,  s6ft,  connect ;  use,  unite,  urn,  up,  circus,  menu; 

(1  Foreign  Word.  4*  Obsolete  Variant  of.  4- combined  with.  =  equals. 
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bitel,  adj.,  sharp,  projecting,  n.,  a  beetle  (insect).]  Having 
prominent,  overhanging  brows  ;  hence,  lowering  or  sullen, 
bee'tle  head  (be't’l-hed'),  n.  [beetle  a  mallet  +  /mud.] 

1.  A  stupid  fellow  ;  a  blockhead.  Scott. 

2.  The  black-bellied  plover, 
bee'tle-head  ed,  a.  Stupid  ;  blockheaded, 
bee'tle-stock  (-st5k  ),  n.  The  handle  of  a  beetle. 

beet  pulp.  The  pulp,  or  bagasse,  remaining  after  the 
extraction  of  sugar  from  the  sugar  beet, 
bee  tree  1.  A  hollow  tree  in  which  bees  have  a  nest. 

2.  The  basswood  or  American  linden,  the  flowers  of  which 
are  rich  in  honey. 

beet'root'  (bet'root'),  n.,  or  beet  root.  1.  The  root  of  the 
beet. 

In  British  usage  the  root  is  always  called  beetroot  (one 
word);  in  the  United  States  beet  is  used  for  the  whole 
lant  or  its  root,  in  the  same  way  as  turnip  and  carrot. 

.  Theyigviec&AmaranthusretroJlexus.  Southwestern  Lt.S. 
baet  rot-  A  disease  or  rot  of  the  beetroot,  caused  by  the 
parasitic  fungus  Sphwrelta  tubifica. 
beet  rust.  A  disease  of  the  leaves  of  beets  due  to  a  para¬ 
sitic  fungus  ( Uromyces  betx).  It  causes  yellowish  spots  and 
renders  the  tops  unfit  for  use.  Also,  the  fungus  itself 
beet  tops.  The  foliage  and  leafstalks  of  the  beet  devel¬ 
oped  the  first  season  from  seed,  and  eaten  like  spinach, 
beet  webworm  A  webworm  (. Loxostnje  sticticalis)  injuri¬ 
ous  to  the  beet,  introduced  into  the  Pacific  Coast  States, 
beeve  (bev),  n.  [Formed  from  beeves,  pi.  of  bee/.]  A 
beef  ;  a  beef  creature.  Irving. 

bee'way'  (be'wa'),  n.  Apiculture.  A  space  or  opening  for 
the  passage  of  bees,  esp.  between  section  boxes, 
bee  wolf.  The  larva  of  the  bee  beetle.  See  bee  beetle. 
be  fall'  (be-ffil'),  t>.  i.  ;  pret.  be-fell'  (-fSl') ;  p.  p.  be- 
eall'en  (-fSF’n) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  be-fall'ino.  [AS.  be- 
Jeallan  ;  be-  +  feallan  to  fall.]  1.  To  fall;  — esp.  in  a 
figurative  sense.  Obs. 

2.  To  fall  due  ;  to  pertain  ;  —  often  with  to  or  an  indirect 
object.  Archaic. 

3.  To  come  to  pass  ;  to  happen  ;  —  now  commonly  with  an 
indirect  object,  but  sometimes,  archaically,  with  to. 

I  have  revealed  .  .  .  the  discord  which  befell.  Milton. 
I  beseech  your  grace  that  I  muv  know 
The  worst  that  may  befall  me.  Shak. 

4  To  become.  Ohs.  “  What  hath  befull'n  of  them.”  Shak. 
Be-fa'na,  La  (la  ba-fa'na),  or  St.  Befana.  [It.,  corrupt,  fr. 
Gr.  K,Tuf>dvia  the  Epiphany.]  In  Italy,  a  common  per¬ 
sonification  of  the  Epiphany.  She  is  a  sort  of  Italian  Santa 
Claus,  believed  by  the  children  to  fill  their  stockings  on 
Twelfth  Night  with  toys,  sweetmeats,  etc.  Befana  means 
also  an  Epiphany  present.  The  tradition  and  custom  refer 
to  the  gifts  of  the  Magi  to  the  child  Jesus, 
be-flt'  (be-flt'),  v.  t. ;  be-fit'ted  ;  be-  fit'ting.  1.  To  be 
suitable  to;  to  suit ;  to  become. 

That  name  best  befits  thee.  Milton. 

2.  To  fit  out  (with).  Obs.  Sterne. 

be-flt'ting,  p.  a.  Suitable  ;  proper  ;  becoming  ;  fitting.  — 
be-fit'tlng-ly,  at/u.  —  be  ilt'ting  ness.  n. 
bo-log'  (be-f5g'),  v.  t.  ;  be-fogged'  (-f5gd') ;  be-fog'ging 
(-Tng).  To  involve  in  fog  ;  hence,  to  confuse  ;  mystify, 
bo-fool'  (be-fool'),  v.  t. ;  be-fooled'  (-foold') ;  be-fool'ing. 
[ME.  be/olen;  be-  -J-  J'ol  fool.]  1.  To  fool;  to  delude  or 
lead  into  error  ;  to  infatuate  ;  to  deceive. 

This  story  .  .  .  contrived  to  befool  credulous  men.  Fuller. 

2.  To  treat  as  a  fool ;  to  call  (one)  fool. 

3.  To  squander;  to  fool  away.  Rare. 

4.  To  cause  to  behave  like  a  fool ;  to  make  foolish. 

“Some  befooling  drug.”  G.  Eliot. 

be-fore'  (be-for'),  adv.  [ME.  before,  beforen ,  biforen ,  AS. 
beforan  ;  be-  -j-  foran  before.  See  be-  ;  fore.]  1.  Ou  the 
fore  part;  in  front,  or  in  the  forward  direction. 

The  battle  was  before  and  behind.  2  Chron.  xiii.  14. 

2.  In  advance.  “  I  come  before  to  tell  you.”  Shak. 

3.  In  time  past ;  previously;  already. 

You  tell  me,  mother,  what  I  knew  before.  Dnjilen. 

4.  Earlier;  sooner;  until  then. 

When  the  butt  is  out,  we  will  drink  water;  not  a  drop  before.  Shak. 
be  fore',  prep.  1.  Ill  front  of  ;  preceding  in  space  ;  ahead 
of;  as,  to  stand  before  the  fire  ;  before  the  house.  Some¬ 
times  with  causal  action  implied;  as,  “Down  goes  all 
before  them.”  Shak. 

Ills  angel,  who  shall  go 

Before  them  in  a  cloud  and  pillar  of  fire.  Milton. 
2  Preceding  in  time  ,  earlier  than  ;  previously  to. 

Brave  men  were  living  before  Agamemnon.  Byron. 

3.  In  advance  of  ;  farther  onward,  in  place  or  time. 

The  golden  age  ...  is  before  us.  Carlyle. 

4  Prior  or  preceding  in  dignity,  order,  rank,  right,  or 
worth  ;  rather  than. 

He  that  cometli  after  me  is  preferred  before  me.  John  l.  15. 
6-  In  presence  or  sight  of  ;  face  to  face  with  ;  facing. 
Abraham  bowed  down  himself  before  the  people.  Gen .  xxiii.  12. 
Wherewith  shall  I  come  before  the  Lord 't  Micali  vi.  6. 

6.  Under  the  cognizance  or  jurisdiction  of. 

If  a  suit  be  begun  before  an  archdeacon.  Ayhffe. 

7 .  Open  for  ;  free  of  access  to  ;  in  the  power  of. 

The  world  was  all  before  them  where  to  choose.  Milton. 
before  the  beam,  Naat.,  in  an  arc  of  the  horizon  included 
between  a  line  that  crosses  the  ship  at  right  angles  to  the 
keel  and  that  point  of  the  compass  toward  which  the  ship 
heads. — b.  the  mast,  Nant.,  as  a  common  sailor,  —  because 
the  sailors  live  in  the  forecastle,  forward  of  the  foremast. 


—  before  the  wind,  Naut .,  in  the  direction  of  the  wind  and 
aided  by  its  impulse ;  having  the  wind  aft. 

be  fore'  (be-for'),  conj.  1.  Previous  to  the  time  when  ;  — 
sometimes  with  the  additional  ideaof  purpose  ,  in  order  that. 

Before  Abraham  was,  I  am.  John  viii.  5*. 

Before  this  treatise  can  become  of  use.  Swift. 

Formerly  before ,  in  this  sense,  was  followed  by  that. 
“  Before  that  Philip  called  thee  ...  I  saw  thee.”  John  i.  48. 
2.  Sooner  than ;  rather  than;  as,  he  will  starve  before  he 
will  steal. 

be-lore'iiand'  (-hSnd'),  adv.  [before  -j-  hand.~\  1.  In  an¬ 
ticipation;  in  advance,  as  by  way  of  forethought. 

Tuke  no  thought bc/o/v/mnt/  whatye  shall  speak.  Mark  xiii.  11. 
2.  Previously;  aforetime.  Obs. 
to  be  beforehand  with,  to  anticipate  or  forestall. 

Agiicolu  .  .  .  resolves  to  be  beforehand  with  the  danger.  Milton. 
The  last  cited  author  ha*  been  beforehand  with  me.  Addison. 
be-fore'hand',  a.  In  comfortable  circumstances  as  regards 
property  ;  forehanded. 

Rich  rfnd  much  beforehand .  Bacon. 

be-fore'time'  (-tim'),  adv.  Formerly  ;  aforetime, 
be-for'tune  (be-f6r'tfin),  v.  t.  To  befall.  Poetic. 

I  wish  all  good  befortune  you.  Shak. 

be  foul'  (be-foul'),  v.  t. ;  be-fouled'  (-fould') ;  be-foul'ing. 
[See  foul,  a.]  1.  To  make  foul ;  to  soil. 

2.  To  entangle  or  run  against  so  as  to  impede  motion. 

—  be-foul'er  (-er),  n.  —  be-foul'ment  (-meut),  n. 

be  friend'  (be-fr6nd'),  v.  t. ;  be-friend'ed  ;  be-friend'ing. 
To  act  as  a  friend  to ;  to  favor  ;  to  aid,  benefit,  or  counte¬ 
nance.  “  By  the  darkness  befriended.”  Longfellow.  —  be- 
friend'er  (-er),  n.  —  be  friend'ment  (-ment),  n.  Rare. 
be-lud'dle  (be-fud'’l),  v.  t. ;  be-fud'dled  (-’Id)  ;  ee-fud'- 
dling  (-ling).  To  becloud  and  confuse,  as  with  liquor, 
beg  (bSg;  Turk,  ba),  n.  [Turk.  Cf.  bey,  begum.]  A  title  of 
honor  in  Turkey  and  in  some  other  parts  of  the  East.  See  bey. 
beg  (bSg),  v.  t.  ;  begged  (bSgd) ;  beg'ging.  [ME.  beggen, 
perh.  fr.  AS.  bedecian  (akin  to  Goth,  bidagwa  beggar),  b id- 
dan  to  ask  (cf.  bid,  v.  t.) ;  or  cf.  beghard,  beguin.\  1.  To 
ask  for  as  a  charity,  esp.  habitually  or  from  house  to  house. 

Yet  have  I  not  seen  the  righteous  forsaken,  nor  his  seed  beg- 
ging  bread.  Ps  xxxvii.  25. 

2.  To  ask  earnestly  for;  to  entreat  or  supplicate  for;  to 
beseech  ;  —  sometimes  implying  deferential  and  respectful, 
rather  than  earnest,  asking  ;  as,  I  beg  your  pardon  ;  I  beg 
leave  to  disagree  with  you. 

I  do  beg  your  good  will  in  this  case.  Shak. 

[Joseph]  begged  the  body  of  Jesus.  Matt,  xxvii.  58. 

3.  To  make  petition  to  ;  to  entreat ;  as,  to  beg  a  person  to 
grant  a  favor. 

4.  To  take  for  granted  ;  to  assume  w  ithout  proof. 

6  Old  Law.  To  ask  to  be  appointed  guardian  for,  or  to  ask 
to  have  a  guardian  appointed  for.  Hence  :  to  beg  one  for  a 
fool,  to  take  him  for  a  fool. 

Else  some  will  b/  r/thee,  in  the  court  of  wards.  Harrington. 
Syn.  — Crave,  solicit,  petition,  pray.  —  Beg,  beseech,  en¬ 
treat,  implore,  supplicate,  importune  agree  in  the  idea  of 
urgent  asking.  To  beg  (see  ask]  is  to  ask  earnestly,  as  a 
favor ;  beseech  implies  still  greater  solicitude  or  eager¬ 
ness  ;  as,  “  On  my  knees  I  beg  that  you  ’ll  vouchsafe  me  rai¬ 
ment,  bed,  and  food  ”  (Shak.):  “  I  beseech  you  therefore, 
brethren,  by  the  mercies  of  Goa,  that  ye  present  your  bod¬ 
ies  a  living  sacrifice  ”  (Rom.  xii.  1).  To  entreat  is  urgently 
to  solicit  or  petition  ;  as,  “  Praying  us  with  much  entreaty 
that  we  would  receive  the  gift  ”  (2  Cor.  viii.  4).  Implore  im¬ 
plies  either  increased  fervor  of  entreaty,  or  greater  humil¬ 
ity,  or  both  ;  as,  “  Very  frankly  he  confessed  his  treasons, 
implored  your  highness’  pardon,  and  set  forth  a  deep  re¬ 
pentance  ”  (ShakJ.  Supplicate  expresses  extreme,  some¬ 
times  even  desperate,  urgency  of  entreaty,  and  implies  still 
greater  humility  ;  as,  “  I  have  attempted,  one  by  one.  the 
lords,  either  at  home,  or  through  the  high  street  passing, 
with  supplication  prone  and  lather’s  tears,  to  accept  of 
ransom  for  my  son  ”  (Milton).  To  importune  is  to  solicit 
persistently,  often  with  the  implication  of  wearisome  per¬ 
tinacity ;  as,  “there  with  my  cries  importune  Heaven” 
(Milton).  See  long,  desire,  conjure,  prayer. 
to  beg  off,  to  obtain  release  for,  through  entreaty.  —  I  beg  to, 
is  an  elliptical  expression  for  I  beg  leave  to  ;  as,  /  beg  t>>  in¬ 
form  you.  —  to  beg  the  question.  See  petitio  principii.  —  beg¬ 
ging  the  question.  Logie.  =  petitio  principii. 
beg,  v.  i.  1.  To  ask  alms  or  charity,  esp.  to  ask  habitually  by 
the  wayside  or  from  house  to  house  ;  to  live  by  asking  alms. 

I  cannot  dig  ;  to  beg  I  am  ashamed.  Luke  xvi.  3. 
2  To  make  petition  ;  to  entreat ;  to  supplicate  ;  as,  to  beg 
off,  or  obtain  release  by  entreaty. 

3.  Seven-up.  To  ask  for  a  point,  or  three  additional  cards 
and  a  new  trump  ;  —  said  of  the  eldest  hand, 
be-gem'  (be-jgm'),  v.  t. ;  be-gemmed'  (-jSmd') ;  be-gem'- 
ming.  To  adorn  with  gems,  or  as  with  gems. 

Begemmed  with  dewdrops.  Seott. 

Those  lonely  realms  bright  garden  isles  begem.  Shelley. 
be-£et'  (be-gSt'),  v.  t.  ;  pret.  be-got'  (-g5t'),  Archaic  be-gat' 
(-g5t');  p.  p.  be-got'ten  (-g<5t'’n),  be-got'  ;  p.  pr.  d‘  vb.  n. 
be-get'ting.  [ME.  bigiten ,  bigeten ,  to  get,  beget,  AS.  be- 
gitan  to  get ;  be-  frgitan.  See  get,  v.  /.]  1.  To  get ;  ac¬ 
quire.  Obs. 

2.  To  procreate  as  a  father  or  sire  ;  to  generate. 

Yet  they  a  beauteous  offspring  shall  beget.  Milton. 

3.  To  get  (with  child).  Obs.  Shak. 

4.  To  produce  as  an  effect ;  to  cause  to  exist. 

Love  is  begot  by  fancy.  Granville. 


beg'gar  (bSg'er),  n.  [ME.  beggere ,  beggare ,  begger.  See 
beg.  ]  1.  One  who  begs  ;  one  who  makes  it  his  business  to 

ask  alms. 

Beggar*  should  be  no  choosers.  J.  Heywood. 
Beggars,  like  feVot  [strangers],  were  [in  ancient  Greece]  pecul¬ 
iarly  under  divine  protection.  Liddell  !f  Scott. 

2  One  who  asks  or  entreats  earnestly,  or  with  humility; 
a  petitioner. 

3.  One  dependent  on  others  for  support ;  an  indigent  per¬ 
son  ;  —  a  contemptuous  or  sarcastic  use. 

4  A  mendicant  friar  or  a  Beghard.  Obs. 

5  A  rogue,  wretch,  or  low  fellow.  Also  playfully  ;  as,  “  a 
good-hearted  little  beggar .” 

the  Beggars.  See  Gueux.  —  Beggars  of  the  Sea.  the  fleet  of 

roviug  Dutch  cruisers  thatpre>ed  upon  Spanish  commerce 
during  the  revolt  of  the  Netherlands  in  the  16tli  century, 
beg'gar,  V.  t.  ;  beg'gared  (-erd) ;  beg'gar-ing.  1.  To  re¬ 
duce  to  beggary  ;  to  impoverish.  Milton. 

2.  To  cause  to  seem  very  poor  and  inadequate. 

It  beggared  all  description.  Shak. 

beg'gar-lice',  or  beg'gar’ S-lice  ,  n.  The  prickly  or  ad¬ 
hesive  fruits  of  species  of  Lappula ,  Meibo  mi  a,  a,nd  Galium , 
which  cling  readily  to  clothing  ;  also,  the  plant  itself, 
beg'gar  ly  (-1T),  a.  1  Resembling  a  beggar;  suitable  for 
a  beggar ;  extremely  indigent;  mean;  contemptible.  “A 
bankrupt,  beggarly  fellow.”  South.  “A  beggarly  fellow¬ 
ship.”  Swift.  “  Beggarly  elements.”  GaL  iv.  9. 

2.  Relating  or  belonging  to  beggars  ;  as,  “  my  beggarly 
sympathies.”  Loir  ell.  Rare. 

Beggarly  sins,  that  ia,  those  sins  which  idleness  and  beggary 
usually  betray  men  to  ;  such  as  lying,  flattery,  stealing,  and  dis- 
simulation.  Jer.  Taylor. 

beg'gar  ly,  adv.  In  an  indigent,  mean,  or  despicable  man¬ 
ner  ;  in  the  manner  of  a  beggar. 

beg'gar-my-neigh'bor  or  -neighbour,  n.  A  game  of 
cards,  in  which  the  object  is  to  gain  all  the  opponent’s  cards, 
beggar’s  lace.  A  simple  pillow-made  lace  resembling 
torchon,  formerly  made  in  France.  Called  alsoowei/j'' lace. 
beg'gar-ticks  ,  or  beg'gar’ s- ticks  ,  ».  a  llie  achenes 
of  species  of  Bidens ,  or  bur  marigold  (which  see);  also,  the 
plant  itself,  b  =  beggar-lice. 
beg'gar  weed'  (-wed'),  n.  a  Any  of  various  plants  that 
grow  in  waste  ground,  as  knotweed,  and  species  of  dodder, 
spurry,  and  tickseed.  b  The  fabaceous  plant  Meibomvi  ior- 
tuosa ,  cultivated  for  forage  in  the  southern  United  States, 
beg'gar-y  (bSg'er-T),  n.;  pi.  -garies  (-Tz).  [ME.  beggerie. 
See  beggar,  ».]  1.  Act  of  begging;  state  or  quality  of  be¬ 
ing  a  beggar  ;  mendicancy  ;  penury.  Also,  fig.,  meanness. 
2  Beggars  collectively  ;  a  dwelling  or  resort  of  beggars. 

The  fetid  beggaries  of  Bethnal.  Lamb. 

3.  Beggarly  appearance  ;  bareness.  Rare. 

The  freedom  and  the  beggary  of  the  old  studio.  Thackeray. 

4.  The  common  fumitory. 

Syn.  — Mendicancy,  indigence,  want,  penury. 

Beg  gi-a-to'a  (bSj'T-d-to'd),  n.  [NL.,  after  the  Italian  bot¬ 
anist  Beggiato.]  Bot.  A  genus  of  bacteria  consisting  of  mo¬ 
tile  filaments  without  a  distinct  sheath.  Some  species,  as 
B.  alba,  possess  the  power  of  reducing  sulphur  compounds, 
and  are  hence  called  sulphur  bacteria.  Cf.  Thiothrix. 
Beg'hard  (bgg'drd  ;  be-giird'),  n.  [F.  begard,  bSguard ; 
cf.  LL.  Beghardus,  Begihardus,  Begardus ;  fr.  beguine  (or 
its  source)  -f --ard.  See  Beguine.]  Eccl.  Hist.  One  of  an 
association  of  religious  laymen  living  under  the  same  gen¬ 
eral  regulations  as  the  Beguines.  Both  associations  are 
traced  to  Lambert  le  Begue,  a  priest  of  Liege  in  the  12th 
centur}',  and  both  names  are  nicknames.  Both  associations 
were  persecuted  as  heretics,  and  undoubtedly  there  were 
heretics  among  them.  The  Beghards  were  suppressed,  but 
the  Beguines  survive.  See  Beguine. 
be  gin'  (be-gtn'),  v.  i.;  pret.  be-gan'  (-gan') ;  p.  p.  be-gun' 
(-gun') ;  p.  pr.  d'  vb.  n.  ee-gin'ning.  [AS.  beginnan  (akin 
to  OS.  biginnan,  D.  &  G.  beginnan,  OHG.  biginnan ,  Goth. 
du-ginnan,  Sw.  begynna,  Dan.  begynde );  be-  -j-  an  assumed 
ginnan ,  of  uncertain  origin.  Cf.  gin  to  begin.]  1.  To  do 
the  first  act  or  the  first  part  of  an  action  ;  to  enter  upon  or 
commence  some  course  or  operation  ;  to  set  about  some  ac¬ 
tion  ;  to  take  the  first  step  ;  to  start. 

When  I  begin ,  1  will  also  make  an  end.  1  Sam.  iii.  12. 
2.  To  come  into  existence  ;  to  take  rise  ;  to  commence. 

Vast  chain  of  being  !  which  from  God  began.  Pope. 
Syn.— Begin,  commence  are  identical  in  meaning,  begin 
is  preferred,  except  in  more  formal  use.  See  initiate. 

Things  never  began  with  Mr.  Borthrop  Trumbull ;  they  always 
commenced.  G.  Eliot. 

be-gin',  v.  t.  1.  To  enter  on ;  to  set  about ;  to  start ;  to 
commence. 

Ye  nymphs  of  Solvma  !  begin  the  song.  Pope. 

2.  To  trace  or  lay  the  foundation  of  ;  to  make  or  place  a 
beginning  of. 

The  apostle  begins  our  knowledge  in  the  creatures,  which  lends 
us  to  the  knowledge  of  God.  Locke. 

to  begin  the  board,  to  sit  at  the  head  at  table.  Obs.  Chaucer. 
be-gin'ner  (-er),  7I.  1  One  who  begins  anything  ;  specif., 

a  young  or  inexperienced  practitioner  or  student ;  a  tyro. 

A  sermon  of  a  new  beginner.  Swift. 

2.  That  which  leads  off.  Obs. 
be-gin'lling  (-Tng),  n.  1.  Act  of  doing  that  which  begins 
anything  ;  commencement  of  an  action  or  state  ;  entrance 
into  being  or  upon  a  course ,  a  first  act,  effort,  or  state. 


and  overhanging ;  as,  beetled 
brows.  |  beetles  (cloth ). | 

bee'tler  ( be'tlSr),;i.  One  who| 
bee'tle-stone  ,  n.  A  nodule  of 
clay  ironstone. 

bee'tle-weed  .  n.  The  plant 
Gulax  a/ihylla.  See  Galax. 
beetling  machine.  =  1st  bee¬ 
tle,  3. 

beet'mas'ter.  n.  [beet  to  repair 
+  masfe/-.]  That  which  meets  a 
want ;  a  substitute.  Scot. 
beet'mls  ter.  n.  Corrupt  var.  of 
BEETM  ASTER.  Scot. 
beet  radish.  =  bektrave. 
beet'rave  ,  n.  [F.  betterare  ; 
bette  beet  -f  rare  radish.]  The 
common  beet. 

teet'root'y.,  a.  Like,  or  of  the 
nature  of.  a  beetroot, 
beeves  (bevz),  n.,  id.  of  beef, 
the  animal. 

beevs.  Beeves.  Ref.  Sp. 
tee' weed',  n.  A  common  wood¬ 
land  aster  (Aster  cord ifol ins), 
the  heads  of  which  are  attrac¬ 
tive  to  bees  ;  also,  any  of  several 
closely  related  species, 
bee  wine.  The  nectar  of  a  flower. 
Rare.  [Ob*.  I 

bee  worm.  The  larva  of  the  bee.| 


bee' wort'  (-wart'),  n.  The  sweet 
flag. 

beezel.  bezzle. 
be-fall'n.  Befallen.  Ref.  Sp. 
be-fame',  r.  t.  See  be-,  (J. 
be-fan',  v.  t.  See  be-,  1,2 
be  fan'ey.  v.  t.  See  re-,  8. 
be-fanned'  (bC-f&nd'),  p.  a.  See 
be-,  fJ. 

be-fast',  i’.  t.  [AS.  befusfan. 
See  fast.]  To  fasten.  Obs. 
be-fa'thered  (ht-fu'thPrd),  />.  a. 
See  be-,  fj.  [be-,  2.1 

be-fa'vor.  be-fa'vour,  v.  t.  See| 

befe.  +  reef. 
be-feath'er.  >■  t.  See  re-,  6. 
be-fel'.  Befell.  Ref.  Sp. 
be-fell',  pret.  of  befall. 
be-fet'ter.  r.  t.  See  be-,  6. 

beff.  *f*  beef. 
beffrov.  belfry.  - 
be-fid*dle,  r.  t.  See  nE-,  6. 
be-filch',  v.  t.  See  RF-,  2. 
be-file',  v.  t.  [AS.  befylan.']  To 
soil  :  defile.  Ob*. 

be  fil'let-ed,  j>.  a.  See  be-,  d. 
be-filmed'  (-fTlmd'),  p.  a.  See 
b  K-,  d. 

be-filth',  v.  t.  See  be-,  6. 
be-fin'ger,  r.  t.  See  be-,  1,  2. 
be-fire  ,  v.  t.  See  be-,  6. 


fce-fist'.  >■.  t .  See  bi 
be-flag',  r.  t.  See  be-,  6  ;  flag, 
piece  of  cloth, 
te-flan'nel,  v.  t.  See  be-,  6. 
be-flap',  v.  t.  See  be-,  2. 
be-flat'ter.  >\  t.  See  be-,  2. 
te-flay'.  ?*.  t.  [AS.  beflCan.] 
To  flay.  Ob*. 
be  flea',  r.  t.  See  be-,  6. 
be-fleck',  r.  t.  See  be-,  1.  2. 
be -flee',  r.  t.  [AS.  beficon.]  To 
flee.  Ob*. 

be-flounce'.  v.  t.  See  be-,  6. 
be  flour',  r.  t.  See  be-,  d. 
be-flout',  r.  t.  See  be  ,  2. 
be-flow'.  r.  t.  [AS.  bef/dwan.] 
To  flow  by  or  around  ;  to  over¬ 
flow.  Ob*.  [be-,  (j. | 

be-flow'er  ( bf-flou'gr),  r.  t.  See| 
te-flum',  r.  t.  See  be-,  6  ;  flum, 
to  deceive.  Scot. 
be-flu8'ter.  r.  t.  See  BK-,  2. 
be  foam',  r.  t.  See  be-,  d. 
befoir.  before. 
be-fold',  v.  t.  See  be-,  1. 
be-fong'.  v.  t.  [AS.  befon ,  p.  p. 
befangeni)  To  lay  hold  upon  ; 
to  grasp  ;  encompass.  Obs. 
be  foold'.  Befooled.  Ref.  Sp. 
be-fool'ment,  n.  See  -ment. 
be- fop',  t.  See  be-,  5. 


be  fore' said  (-sCd'),  p.  a. 

Aforesaid.  Arch  air. 
be-fore'say  ,  r.  t.  5*  /.  To  proph¬ 
esy.  Obs.— be-fore'say  er,/i.  Obs. 
beforne.  +  before. 
beforrow  +  before. 
be-fould'.  Befouled.  Ref.  Sp. 
be  fraught', u.  See  be-,  2. 
be-fre-k'le,  r.  t.  See  be-,  1,  2. 
be-freeze',  r.  t.  See  be-,  1,  2. 
be-freight',  *\  t.  See  be-,  2. 
be-frend'.  Befriend.  Ref.  Sp. 
be  fret',  v  t.  See  be-,  2. 
be- frill',  r.  t.  See  be-,  (J. 
be-fringe',  r.  t.  See  be-,  (5. 
be-friz  ,  r.  t.  See  BE-,  1.  2. 
be- frog',  r.  t  See  be-,  d. 
be  frounce',  r.  t.  See  be-,  1,  2. 
befroy.  t*  belfry. 
be-frum'p  e,  r  t.  See  be-,  6. 
be-fume'.  r.  t.  See  re-,  d. 
be-fur' be  lowed,  p  a.  See  re-,  f>. 
be-furred',  a  Sec  re-,  ti. 
be'ga  (  be'ga).  Var.  of  bigha. 
be-ga'bled.  />.  a.  See  re-,  d. 
begad',  inter  j.  Corruption  of 
••  By  Cod  !  ”  used  as  an  oath, 
be-gair',  v.  t.  [F .  hignrrer.]  To 
variegate,  as  with  stripes.  Obs. 
Scot. 

be-gall',  v.  t.  See  be-,  2,  6. 


be  gan',  pret.  of  begin. 
be-gar'  (be-gar').  Var.  of  be¬ 
gad. 

be-gar'!and-ed.  p.  n.  See  be-,  6. 
be-gar'nish.  r.  t.  See  be-,  1,  2. 
be  gar'tered.  /».  a.  See  be-,  6. 
be-gash',  v.  t  See  be-,  1, 2. 
be-gasse'.  Var.  of  bagasse. 
be-gat'.  Archaic  pret.  of  beget. 
be-gaud',  v.  t.  See  be-,  1.  2. 
be-gaud'y,  r.  t.  See  be-,  5. 
be  gay',  v.  t.  See  be-,  5. 
be-gaze'.  r.  t.  See  be-,  4. 
tegd  Begged.  Ref.  Sp. 
be-geck',  v.  t.  See  be-,  2. 
begele.  ^  beagle. 
bcgenild.  n.  [Cf.  Beguine.]  A 
beggar.  Ob*. 
beger.  +  buyer. 
be  get'.  7i.  Ob*.  1.  Act  of  get¬ 
ting  or  begetting. 

2.  That  which  is  got  or  begot, 
fce-get'tal  ( bf-gPt'tfl),  n.  Act  or 
process  of  begetting, 
be-get'ter,  n.  One  that  begets, 
beg' ga  ble  (bgg'd-b’l),  a.  See 
-ABLE:  REG. 

beg'gar-dom(-d?7m).r7.  See-now. 
beg'gar-er,  n.  One  who  beggars 
some  one. 

beg'gar-ess,  n.  See  -ess. 


beg'gar-hood,  n.  See  -hood. 
beg'gar- dsm (-Tz’ni), w.  See-isM. 
beg'gar-li-ness,  n.  See  -ness. 
beggars’  bo  ts  Stones.  Obs. 
beggar’s  brown  Scotch  snuff. 
Col  lot/.,  Scot. 

teg'gar’s-but  tons,  n.  Burdock 

flower  heads. 

beggar’s  ranter.  =  glover’s 
stitch.  Eng.  [  Scot.  I 

beg'gar-tie,  n.  Beggary.  Ob*. | 
beg'gar-y.  a.  Beggarly.  Obs. 
begged,  pret.  5r  />.  /-.  of  beg. 
beg'ger.  beggar,  buyer. 
Beg  gi-a-to-a'ce  ae  ( bfj'T-d-to-a'- 
se-e),  n.  /</.  INL.]  Bot.  A  fam¬ 
ily  of  bacteria  consisting  of  the 
single  genus  Beg  pi  at  oa.  —  beg'- 

fi-a-to-a'ceous  (-shus),  a 
eg'ging.  p.  pr.  vb.  n.  of  beg. 
—  beg'glng-ly.  adv. 
begging  hermits.  =  Acoustic¬ 
ian  HERMITS, 
beghe  dee. 
be- gift',  r.  t.  See  re-,  6. 
be  gild',  v.  t.  See  re-.  2. 
begile.  ^  beguile. 
be  gin'  (bO-gYn'),  n  Beginning. 
Obs.  or  R. 

begine.  +  Beguine. 
be-gin'ger,  v  t.  See  be-,  6. 


food,  foot ;  out,  oil ;  chair  ;  go  ;  sing,  igk  ,  then,  thin ;  nature,  verdure  (250) ;  K  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144) ;  boN  ;  yet ;  zh  =  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Guide. 
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2.  An  initial  point  of  time  or  space  ;  the  first  part  or  initial 
stage  of  anything. 

In  the  beginning  God  created  the  heaven  and  the  earth.  Gen.  i.  1. 
Mighty  things  from  small  beginnings  grow.  Dry  den. 

3.  That  which  begins  or  originates  something  ;  the  first 
cause  ;  origin  ;  source. 

I  am  .  .  .  the  beginning  and  the  ending.  Her.  i.  8. 
Syn.  —  Inception,  prelude,  opening,  threshold,  origin, 
outset,  foundation. 

be  gird'  (be-glird'),  v.  t.;  pret.  be-girt'  (-gfirt'),  be-gird'ed  ; 
j>.  p.  be-girt';  p.  pr.  ct*  vb.  n.  be-gird'ing.  [AS.  begyrdan  ; 
be-  -f-  gyrdan  to  gird.  See  gird.]  1.  To  bind  with  a  baud 
or  girdle  ;  to  gird. 

2.  To  surround  as  with  a  band  ;  to  encompass, 
beg'ler  beg7  (bSg'ler-bSg'),  n.  [Turk,  beglerbeg ,  fr.  beg, 
pi.  begler.  See  beg,  7/.]  The  governor  of  a  province  of  the 
Ottoman  empire,  next  in  dignity  to  the  grand  vizier, 
be-gnaw'  (be-n6'),  v.  t.  ;  p.  p.  be-gnawed'  (-u6d'),  rarely 
be-gnawn'  (-n6n').  [AS.  begnagan  ;  be-  -f-  gnagan  to  gnaw.] 
To  gnaw  ;  to  eat  away  ;  to  corrode. 

The  worm  of  conscience  still  begnaw  thy  soul.  Shale. 
be-go'  (be-go'),  v.  t.  [ME.  begon ,  AS.  big  an,  began;  be- 
-f-  gan  to  go.]  Obs.,  except  in  p.  p.  in  woebegone.  1.  To 
go  about ;  to  encompass  ;  to  get  round. 

2.  To  attire  ;  to  dress. 

3.  To  beset,  as  a  hostile  influence  ;  to  environ. 

Woe  was  this  wretched  w  omau  tho  [then]  begone.  Chaucer. 
beg'ohm  (bSg'om'),  n.  Elec.  A  unit  of  resistance  equal 
to  one  billion  ohms,  or  one  thousand  megohms, 
be  gone'  (be-g8n' ;  205),  interj.  [6e,  v.  i.  -}-  gone ,  p.  p.] 
Go  away  ;  depart ;  get  you  gone, 
be  go'ni-a  (be-go'ni-ri),  n.  [NL.,  after  Michel  Begon , 
French  promoter  of  bot¬ 
any.]  1.  [cup.']  Bot.  A 
very  large  genus  of  succu¬ 
lent  herbs  or  undershrubs, 
natives  of  the  tropics  of 
both  hemispheres.  They 
are  distinguished  by  their 

f)  e  c  u  1  i  a  r  inequilateral 
eaves,  and  by  the  monoe¬ 
cious  flowers  succeeded  by 
3-winged  capsules. 

2.  Hort.  A  plant  of  this 
genus.  Cultivated  begonias,  , 
of  which  there  are  many  ( 
species  and  horticultural 
varieties,  may  be  divided 
into  the  following  groups: 
fibrous-rooted  begonias,  in¬ 
cluding  species  with  orna¬ 
mental  flowers,  as  B.  sem-  „  .  , 

perhorens, and  used  mostly  Begonia  (B.  rosseflora).  (£) 
as  house  plants  for  winter  blooming  ;  semituberous  begonias, 
as  B.  socotrana ,  having  somewhat  tuberous  roots,  and  em¬ 
ployed  like  the  first  class ;  tuberous  begonias,  as  B.  veitchii, 
having  large  tubers,  and  cultivated  as  summer  bedding 
plants  for  tne  sake  of  their  large  flowers,  often  three  inches 
broad  ;  rex,  or  ornamental-leaved,  begonias,  including  species 
with  beautifully  colored  and  marked  foliage,  as  B.  rex,  and 
propagated  by  leaf  cuttings. 

Be-go  ni  a'ce  ae  (-a'se-e),  n.  pi.  [NL.]  Bot.  A  family  of 
plants  (order  Hypericales),  distinguished  by  the  asymmet¬ 
rical  leaves  and  monoecious  flowers.  It  consists  of  4  tropi¬ 
cal  genera,  of  which  Begonia  is  much  the  largest  and 
most  important.  —  be  go  ni-a'ceous  (-shiis),  n. 
be  grime'  (be-grim),  v.  t.  ;  be-grimed'  (-grimd') ;  be-grim'- 
ing  (-grim'ing).  To  soil  with  grime  or  dirt  deeply  im¬ 
pressed  or  rubbed  in.  —  be-grim'er  (-grim'er),  n. 

Books  falling  to  pieces  and  begrimed  with  dust .Macaulay. 
be-grudge'  (be-gruj'),  v.  t.  ;  be  grudged'  (-grujd');  be- 
grudg'ing.  To  grumble  at ;  to  grudge  ;  to  envy  the  posses¬ 
sion  of  ;  to  give  unwillingly. 

be  guile'  (be-gfl'),  v.  t. ;  be-guilei/  (-gild')  ;  be-guil'ing 
(-gil'Tng).  1.  To  delude  or  overreach  by  guile,  artifice,  or 
craft ;  to  deceive  or  impose  on,  as  by  a  false  statement. 

The  serpent  beguiled  me.  and  I  did  eat.  Gen.  iii.  13. 
2.  To  deprive  by  guile  ;  to  cheat;  — with  of  or  out  of. 

Wild  roses  over  furrowed  ground 
Which  Labor  of  his  frown  beguile.  Cowper. 

3.  To  elude  or  evade  by  craft ;  to  foil.  Obs. 

When  misery  could  beguile  the  tyrant’s  rnge.  Shak. 

4.  To  gain  the  interest  or  notice  of  by  the  use  of  wiles  ; 
to  charm  ;  amuse.  Shak. 

5.  To  cause  the  time  of  to  pass  without  notice  ;  to  relieve 
the  tedium  or  weariness  of ;  to  while  away  ;  to  divert. 

Ballads  .  .  .  to  beguile  his  incessant  wayfaring.  Irving. 
Syn.  —  Insnare,  mislead;  amuse,  divert,  entertain.  See 
while. 

be-guile',  v.  i.  To  practice  beguilement;  use  wiles;  cheat. 
Beg'uine  (bSg'Tu  ;  ba'gen'),  7?.  [F.  beguine  ;  fr.  Lambert 

le  Begue  (the  Stammerer)  the  founder  of  the  order.  (Du 
Cange.)]  A  woman  belonging  to  one  of  certain  religious 
and  charitable  associations  or  communities  in  the  Nether¬ 
lands  and  elsewhere,  whose  members  do  not  renounce  the 
right  of  private  property  nor  bind  themselves  by  perpetual 
vows.  The  association  dates  from  the  13th  century  and 
still  survives  in  Belgium  and  Holland.  See  Beghard. 
be  half'  (be-liaf'),  n. ;  obs.  pi.  behalves  (-havz').  [ME. 
on-behalve  in  the  name  of,  bihalven  by  the  side  of,  fr.  AS. 
ftea//half,  also  side,  part akin  to  G.  halb  half,  halber  on 


account  of.  See  be-  ;  half,  n.]  Side  ;  part  ;  advantage  ; 
stead  ;  benefit  ;  interest ;  matter  :  affair  ;  support  ;  de¬ 
fense ;—  used  only  in  prepositional  phrases  :  as:  for  the  be¬ 
half  of,  for  the  interest  or  advantage  of.  —  in  b.  of.  a  In  the 
name  of.  Obs.  Shak.  b  In  the  interest,  support,  or  de¬ 
fense  of ;  for  the  benefit  of. 

In  behulf o/his  mistress’s  beauty.  Sir  I .  Sidney. 

Against  whom  he  had  contracted  tome  prejudice  m  behalf  of 
his  nation.  .  Clarendon. 

—  in  this,  or  that,  b.,  in,  or  with  regard  to,  this  or  that  mat¬ 
ter  or  phase  of  a  matter;  in  this  or  that  respect.  Archaic. 

—  on  b.  of.  a  On  the  side  of,  literally.  Obs.  b  On  account 
of  ;  on  the  part  of  (another);  in  the  name  of :  for.  c  With 
regard  or  respect  to  ;  as  concerns.  Obs.  —  on  this,  or  that,  b. 
=  in  this ,  or  that,  behalf  (above). 

be  have' (be-hav'),  v.  t.  ;  be-haved'  (-havd')  ;  be-hav'ing 
(-hav'Tng).  [Cf.  AS.  behabban  to  surround,  restrain,  detain 
(akin  to  G.  gehaben  (obs.)  to  have,  sick gehaben  to  behave  or 
carry  one’s  self) :  be-  -f-  habban  to  have.  See  have,  v.  1.] 

1.  To  carry  ;  conduct ;  comport ;  manage  ;  bear ;  —  u>ed  re- 
tlexively;  often,  to  conduct  (one’s  self)  well  or  properly;  as, 
he  will  behave  himself  without  advice. 

Those  that  behaved  themselves  manfully.  2  Marc.  ii.  21. 

2.  To  discipline  ;  handle  ;  restrain  ;  regulate.  Obs. 

He  did  behave  his  anger  ere  ’t  was  spent.  Shak. 

be  have',  v.  i.  To  act  ;  to  conduct  one’s  self  or  itself  ;  to 
bear  or  carry  one’s  self ;  as,  to  behave  well  or  ill ;  also 
(without  a  qualifying  word),  to  act  or  conduct  one’s  self  well 
or  properly  ;  as,  you  must  behave ;  —  often  used  with 
towards  or  to  governing  the  object  affected  by  the  behavior  ; 
as,  he  behaved  kindly  to  him. 

be-hav'ior,  be-hav'iour  (be-hav'y§r),  n.  [From  behave  ; 
cf.  havior  ]  Act  or  manner  of  behaving,  either  absolutely 
or  m  relation  toothers;  mode  of  conducting  one’s  self; 
conduct;  deportment;  manners  ;  carriage;  sometimes,  spe¬ 
cif.,  good  behavior  ;  correct  deportment.  Shak. 

A  gentleman  that  is  very  singular  in  his  behavior.  Steele. 
Syn.  —  B  earing,  demeanor,  manner,  deportihent.  —  Behav¬ 
ior,  conduct.  Behavior  applies  to  our  mode  of  acting  in  the 
presence  of  others  or  towards  them,  and  frequently  refers 
to  purely  extemal  relations  or  to  particular  instances  ;  it 
is  especially  used  with  reference  to  children.  Conduct 
applies  rather  to  the  general  tenor  of  our  actions  (partic¬ 
ularly  in  their  ethical  relations)  in  the  more  serious  con¬ 
cerns  of  life  ;  when  used  of  specific  actions,  it  implies  their 
moral  aspects  more  definitely  than  behavior.  Behavior  is 
also  applied  at  times  to  praiseworthy  conduct,  especially 
under  difficulties;  as,  “high  behavior  in  man  or  maid’’ 
{Emerson).  See  deportment. 

When  they  are  within  observation,  they  fret  at  each  other’s 
carriage  and  behavior  ;  when  alone,  they  revile  each  other’s  per¬ 
son  and  conduct.  Spectator. 

behead'  (be-l:§d'),  v.  t.  ;  be-head'ed  ;  be-head'ing.  [ME. 
biheden,  bihefden ,  AS.  beheafdian  ;  be-  -f-  heafod  head.  See 
head.]  To  sever  the  head  from  ;  to  take  off  the  head  of. 
beheaded  river  or  stream,  Phys.  Geog..  a  river  or  stream  re¬ 
duced  in  length  and  volume  by  the  diversion  of  its  head¬ 
waters  to  another  drainage  basin, 
be'he  moth  (be'he-m5th  ;  be-he'm5th),  n.  [Heb.  behemoth, 
prop.,  pi.  of  behemah  beast..]  An  animal,  probably  the  hip¬ 
popotamus,  described  in  Job  xl.  15-24  ;  hence,  as  a  general 
expression,  a  very  large  and  strong  animal, 
be 'hen  (be'hen),  behn  (ben  ;  be'h’n),  n.  [Per.  A:  Ar.  bah- 
man,  behrnen ,  an  herb,  whose  leaves  resemble  ears  of  corn, 
saffron.]  a  The  saw-leaved  centaury  ( Centaurea  behen). 
b  The  bladder  campion,  c  The  sea  lavender, 
be-hen'ic  (be-hSn'Tk),  a.  Chem.  Designating,  or  pertaining 
to,  a  crystalline  fatty  acid,  CooH^O.,,  occurring  (as  the  glyc¬ 
eryl  ester)  in  the  oil  of  ben  and  elsewhere, 
behest'  (be-hSst'),  n.  [ME.  hi  best,  bihrste,  promise,  com¬ 
mand,  AS.  brhyes  promise,  fr.  behatan.  See  behight,  hest, 
hight.]  1.  A  vow  ;  a  promise.  Obs. 

2  That  which  is  willed  or  ordered  ;  a  command  ;  a  man¬ 
date  ;  an  injunction. 

To  do  hi6  master’s  high  behest.  Scott. 

Syn.  — See  mandate. 

be  hight'  (be-hit'),  v.  t.  ;  pret.  be-het',  be-hight',  etc. ;  p. 
p.  be-hight',  be-hight'ed,  be-hite',  ee-hote',  be-hot'en, 
etc.  [ME.  hi  ha  ten ,  AS.  behatan  to  vow,  promise;  be-- f- 
hdtan  to  call,  command.  See  hight,  r.]  Obs.  1.  To  vow; 
to  promise  ;  to  give  assurance  of. 

Behight  by  vow  unto  the  chaste  Minerve.  Surrey. 

2.  To  certify  the  truth  of  anything  to  ;  warrant.  Chaucer. 

3.  A 8  erroneously  used  by  Spenser  and  other  archaists  :  a 
To  commit  ;  intrust ;  adjudge,  b  To  command  ;  ordain. 
C  To  call ;  name  ;  address,  d  To  declare  to  be  ;  pronounce, 
e  To  mean,  or  intend,  f  To  bespeak  ;  invoke.  Oxf.  E.  D. 

be-hind' (be-liind'),  adv.  [AS.  behindan  ;  be-  -f-  hindan. 
See  hind,  a.]  1.  Back  or  to  the  rear  in  place  ;  in  the  place, 

position,  or  state  from  which  another  or  others  referred  to 
have  gone  or  departed  ;  as,  to  stay  behind. 

Leave  not  a  rack  behind.  Shak. 

2.  Back  in  time  ;  past ;  in  the  past. 

Forgetting  those  things  which  are  behind.  Phil.  iii.  13. 

3.  Not  yet  brought  forward,  produced,  or  exhibited  to  view  ; 
out  of  6ight ;  remaining  ;  still  to  come. 

We  cannot  he  sure  that  there  is  no  evidence  behind.  Locke. 
4  Relatively  in  the  back  or  rear  ;  less  advanced  or  com¬ 
pleted  than  that  which  is  referred  to ;  specif.  :  a  At  the 
back  part;  in  the  rear.  “  I  shall  not  lag  behind .”  Milton. 
b  In  a  backward  state  ;  behindhand  ;  in  arrears  ;  as,  I  shall 
not  be  behind  in  so  doing  ;  he  is  behmd  in  his  rent. 


5.  After  the  set  or  proper  time ;  late  ;  slow,  as  a  watdh. 

6.  Backing  up,  or  in  support  of,  a  person  or  plan.  Bare. 

7 .  Toward  the  back  ;  backward  ;  as,  to  look  behind. 

be  hind'  (be-hind'), prep.  1.  In  a  place,  state,  or  time,  gone 
or  departed  from  by  (the  one  or  ones  referred  to),  whether 
by  lapse  of  time  or  change  of  condition,  or  by  death. 

A  small  part  of  what  he  lei t  behind  him.  Poj»e. 

2.  After  the  going  of ;  in  the  absence  of.  Obs. 

3.  Left  at  a  distance  by,  in  progress  of  improvement. 
Hence :  Inferior  to  in  dignity,  rank,  knowledge,  or  excel¬ 
lence,  or  in  any  achievement. 

I  was  not  a  whit  behind  the  verv  chiefe6t  apostles.  2  Cor.  xi.  5. 

4.  Of  time,  after  ;  later  than  (the  time  appointed) ;  subse¬ 
quent  to  ;  as,  behind  time. 

If  you  .  .  .  come  one  minute  behind  your  hour.  Shak. 

5  On  or  to  the  side  opposite  the  front  or  nearest  part  of ; 
on  or  at  the  back  side  of ;  in  the  rear  of ;  specif. :  a  Fol¬ 
lowing  in  motion  ;  after. 

[A  fiend]  (loth  close  behind  him  tread.  Coleridge. 
b  At  the  back  of,  by  way  of  support ;  supporting  ;  backing 
up.  c  In  back  of,  so  as  to  be  concealed,  d  To  or  at  the 
back  of,  so  as  to  be  out  of  the  notice  or  consideration,  e 
On  or  to  the  farther,  remote,  or  less  settled  side  of  ;  beyond. 

A  va6t  migratory  wave  of  population  had  been  set  in  motion 
behind  the  Rhine  and  the  Danube.  Fronde. 

6  In  a  backward  direction  from  (one’s  self);  towards 
what  is  back  of  ;  as,  he  dared  not  look  behind  him. 

Syn.  —  See  after. 

behind  one’s  back,  fig.,  when  one  is  absent ;  without  one’s 
knowledge ;  as,  to  ridicule  a  person  behind  his  back.  — 
b.  the  curtain,  behind  the  scenes  ;  in  secret.  —  b.  the  scenes, 
behind  the  scenery  of  a  theater;  out  of  the  view  of  the  au¬ 
dience,  but  in  the  view  of  the  actors,  etc. :  hence  :  a  Out 
of  public  view  ;  in  secret,  b  In  a  position  to  see  the  hidden 
agencies  or  workings  of  things.  —  b  the  times,  backward  in 
adopting  things  proper  or  suitable  to  the  present ;  not  up 
to  date.  Colloq.  —  b.  time,  late, 
behind',  n.  1.  The  back  side;  specif.,  the  posteriors; 
rump.  Colloq.  or  Vulgar. 

2  Sport.  In  some  games  of  football  and  in  polo,  a  back 
player  ;  a  back  ;  also,  a  kicking  or  driving  of  the  ball  over 
the  opponents'  goal  line.  Eng.  tC*  Australia. 
be  hind'hand  (-hetud'),  adv.  <(*  a.  [behind  -f-  hand.]  1.  In 
arrears  financially;  in  a  state  where  expenditures  have 
exceeded  the  receipt  of  funds ;  in  debt. 

2  In  a  state  of  relative  backwardness,  esp.  in  respect  to 
what  is  seasonable  or  appropriate,  or  as  to  what  should 
have  been  accomplished  ;  behind  the  times  ;  dilatory  ;  back¬ 
ward  ;  late  ;  as,  behindhand  in  studies  or  in  work. 

Be  his  tun'  in-scrip'tion  (ba'his-tobn').  An  inscription 
on  a  limestone  mountain,  near  the  ruined  town  of  Behis- 
tun,  Persia,  in  cuneiform  characters  and  in  three  lan¬ 
guages,  Persian,  Median,  and  Assyrian.  It  recounts  the 

fenealogv  and  conquests  of  Darius  I.  (6th  century  b.  c.). 
ts  decipherment  by  Sir  Henry  Rawlinson  furnished  the 
key  to  our  knowledge  of  Assyrian  and  Babylonian  records, 
be  hold'  (be-hold'),  v.  t.  :  pret  be  held'  (-h61d') ;  p.  p.  be¬ 
held',  Archaic  be-hold'en  (-hol'd’n)  ;  p.  pr.  <£"  vb.  n.  be¬ 
holding.  [ME.  bihalden ,  biholden,  AS.  behealdan  to  hold, 
have  in  sight ;  be-  -f-  healdan  to  hold,  keep  ;  akin  to  G. 
behaltm  to  hold,  keep.  See  hold.]  1.  In  obsolete  uses :  a 
To  hold  to  ;  retain  ;  maintain,  b  To  pertain  or  belong  to  ; 
couceni.  c  To  contain  as  meaning;  signify;  mean,  d 
To  observe  ;  regard,  e  To  look  towards;  face,  f  To  look 
upon  ;  consider. 

2  To  have  or  keep  in  sight;  look  at  ;  watch.  Archaic. 
Hence,  now  usually,  to  receive  ocular  impression  of ;  see. 
When  he  beheld  the  serpent  of  brass,  he  lived.  Finn.  xx..  *». 
A  truth  ...  so  central  that  it  shall  commend  itself  to  the  *yc 
at  whatever  angle  beholden.  Emerson. 

Syn.  —  Scan,  gaze  upon,  regard,  descry,  view,  discern, 
be  hold',  v.  i.  Obs.  1.  To  hold  ;  keep;  — with  to. 

2  To  hold  on;  belong  ;  — with  by  or  to. 

3  To  attend  ;  have  regard  ;  —  with  unto  or  to.  Oxf.  E.  D. 
4.  To  look.  Obs.  or  Archaic. 

Then  would  she  .  .  .  piteously  into  the  sea  behold.  Chaucer. 
And  1  beheld,  and,  lo,  m  the  midst  of  the  throne,  ...  a  lamb 
ns  it  had  been  slain.  Rev.  v.  6 

5.  To  face  or  look,  as  a  structure  toward  some  point. 

6  To  wait  or  stop ;  hold.  Scot. 
be  hold',  interj.  Lo  !  —  used  to  call  attention. 

Behold,  the  Lamb  of  God,  which  tuketh  away  the  sin  of  thi 
world  !  John  i.  2fl  ( Rev.  Ver.) 

be-hold'en  (be-hol'd’n),  p.  p.  <4*  p.  a.  of  behold.  Archaic 
except  as  p.  a. :  Obliged  ;  bound  in  gratitude  ;  indebted. 

But  being  so  beholden  to  the  Prince.  Tennyson 
be-hold'er  (-der),  n.  One  who  beholds  ;  spectator. 

Syn.  —  See  looker-on. 
be-hold'ing.  n.  1.  Act  of  one  that  beholds. 

2  That  w  hich  is  beheld  :  a  An  image  or  specter.  Obs 
b  A  vision.  Archaic. 

be-hold'ing,  a.  [Cf.  beholden.]  Obliged;  beholden;  also* 
dependent.  Obs.  or  Dial.  —  be-fcolding-ness,  n.  Obs. 
be-boof'  (be-lioof'),  n. ;  obs.  it-  rare  pi.  behooves.  [ME. 
to  bihore  for  the  use  of,  AS.  bthof Advantage  ;  akin  to  Sw. 
behof,  Dan.  behov ,  G.  behuf,  and  E.  heave,  the  root  meaning 
lo  seize ,  hence  the  meanings  “to  hold,  make  use  of.”  Set* 
heave,  v.  t.]  Advantage  ;  profit ;  benefit ;  interest ;  use. 
No  mean  recompense  it  brings 
To  your  behoof.  Milton. 

Importers  for  their  own  behoof  of  provisions  and  corn.  Carlyle. 


be-gir'dle,  r.  t.  See  be-,  1. 
be-girt',  p.  p.  of  begird. 
be-glad',  v.  t.  See  be-,  5. 
be-glare'.  v.  t.  See  be-,  6. 
be'gle.  ^  BEAGLE. 
begyler-beg  lie,  -lik.  -luc,  n.  Of- 
ficeor  jurisdiction  of  abeglerbcg. 
beg 'ler-beg  ship,  n.  See  -ship. 
beg'ler-bey  (-ba  ).  Var.of  beg- 

LEKBEO. 

be-glew',  r.t.  See  be-.  6.  Obs. 
beg'lic  (bfg'llk  ;  ba'-),  -lik, 
-luc.  Vars.  of  beylic. 
be-glide'.  v.  t.  See  be-,  4. 
be-g  it'ter,  r.  t.  See  be-,  4. 
be-globed'  (b?-gl5bd'),  p.  a. 
See  be-,  6. 

be-g’oom',  v.  t.  See  be-,  6. 
be-gloze',  v.  t.  See  be-,  2. 
be-glue',  v.  t.  See  be-,  <5. 
be-gnawn',  p.  p.  of  begnaw. 
Be-go'a-i  (bf-go'fl-T).  D.  Bib. 
be-gob',  interj.  Corrupt,  of  “  By 
Goa!”  as  an  oath.  Dial.  Irish. 
be-god',  r.  t.  To  deify.  Obs. 
begon.  +  bego  ;  obs.  pret.  & 
p.  p.  of  begin. 
be-gon'.  Begone.  Ref.  Sp. 
be  gone'  (bS-g5n'), p.p.  of  bego. 


be-gore',  V.  t.  See  be-,  6. 
be  got'.  Pret.  and  p.  p.  of  be¬ 
get. 

be-got'n.  Begotten.  Ref.  Sp. 
be-got'ten,  p.p.  tfp.a.  of  beget. 
be-got'ten-ness,  n.  See  -ness. 
be-goud'  (bf-gdbd'I,  pret.  of 
begin.  Scot.  6c  Dial. 
be-gouth'  {dial.  bt-gJ5oth'). 
Obs.  or  dial.  var.  of  begoud. 
be-gowk',  v.  t.  To  make  a  gowk 
of  ;  befool.  Scot. 
be-gowned',  p.  a.  See  be-,  6. 
be-grace',  r.  t.  To  entitle  or  ad¬ 
dress  as  (your,  his,  or  her)  grace, 
be-grain',  v.  t.  See  be-,  2. 
be-grave',  v.  t.  [AS.  begrafan  to 
bury.  See  be-;  grave.]  To 
bury  ;  also,  to  engrave.  Obs. 
be-gray',  v.  t.  See  be-,  5. 
be-grease',  r.  t.  See  be-,  1,  2. 
be-gre'de,  »\  t.  [be-  -f  ME.  gre- 
</en  to  cry  out,  AS.  grsedan.)  To 
exclaim  against:  reproach;  also, 
i  to  weep  for.  Obs. 
be-green',  v.  1.  See  bf.-,  5. 
be-greet'.  r.  t.  Sec  be-,  2. 

I  II  Be-grlff'  <bS-crTf'),  »•  (G.J 
Concept  or  notion.  “Hegel 


means  by  Bcgriff  or  notion  not 
some  particular  general  notion 
—  for  example,  animal,  man, 
horse,  or  ship  —  but  the  one  men¬ 
tal  activity  involved  in  all  spe¬ 
cial  acts  of  conception,  i.  e.  self¬ 
activity.”  W.  T.  Harris. 

be-grim',  r.  t.  See  be-,  ,r>. 
be-gripe,  v.  t.  To  take  hold  of  ; 
to  take  in.  Ohs. 
be-groan',  r.  t.  See  p.e-,  4. 
be-grove'.  Obs.  pret. of  begrave. 
be-grown'.  p.  a.  See  be-,  1. 
be-grudg'ing-ly,  adv.  of  be- 
g rudying,  p.  pr; 
be-grun'tle,  r.  t.  See  be-,  4. 
be-grut'ten  (bP-grfit'’n),  p.  a. 
[be-.  4  4-  g mt ten ,  dial.  p.  p.  of 
greet  to  weep.]  Disfigured  with 
weening.  Scot. 

beg'ster,  n.  A  beggar  ;  —  prop¬ 
erly  fern.  (see-STER).  Obs. 
beg'ti  (b£g't$),  n.  [Bengali.] 
The  cockup.  India. 

Be-gu'a-i  (bP-gU'ft-I).  D.  Bib. 
be-guess',  adr.  By  guess  ;  at 
random.  Scot. 

Be-gu'i  (bf-gQ'I).  D.  Bib. 
be-guild'.  begild. 


be-guile'  (b?-gTl'),  n.  Deception; 
trick  ;  disappointment.  Scot. 
be-gui’e'fu’,  See  -ful. 
be-gui’e'ment,  n.  See  -ment. 
be-guil'er  (bf-gll'fr),  n.  One 
who  beguiles  some  one. 
be-guil'ing,  p.  pr.  4-  vb.  n.  of 
begi  ile.  —  be-guil'ing-ly.  adv. 
Beg'uin  (bgg'In  ;  as  mod.  Fr., 
ba'gk.N'),  n.  [F.  bdguin.]  A 
Beghard. 

be  gui  nage'  (ba'gP  n&zh'  ; 
bCg'Tn-ftj),  n.  [F.  beguinage.) 
A  community  or  establishment 
of  Beguines. 

beguld.  Obs.  pret.  pi.  of  begin. 
be-guif',  r.  t.  See  be-.  6. 
be-gum',  v.  t  See  be-,  6. 

[|  be'gum  (be'gizm),  n.  [Hind. 
begorn,  fr.  a  Turk.  dial.  fern, 
form  of  beg.  See  beg,  n.]  In 
India,  a  queen,  princess,  or  lady 
of  high  rank. 

be-gun',  /».  ;>.  6c  p.  a.  of  begin. 
be-gunk',  »\  t.  [Cf.  be-  :  gawk, 
gowk.]  To  cheat;  trick;  jilt. 
Sent.  6c  Dial.  Eng. 
be-gunk'  (bP-gG  pk'),  n.  A 
trick.  Scot.  V  Dial.  Eng. 


beh.  BEE,  BOW. 

be-hack',  r.  t.  See  be-,  1. 
be-ha  e',  r.  t.  See  be-,  1,  2. 
be-hal'low.  r.  t.  See  be-,  2. 
be-ham'mer,  r.  t.  See  be-,  1,  2. 
be-hang',  r.  t.  See  be-,  1. 
be-hap,  r.  t.  8c  i.  [See  be-.  2  ; 
har.J  To  happen  ;  befall.  Obs. 
be-hap'pen,  r.  t.  To  happen  to  ; 
befalL  Obs. 

be-har',  ».  [See  bahar./  See 
candy  (the  weight), 
behate.  +  behight. 
be-hate'.  See  be-,  2. 
be-hat'ted,  p.  a.  See  be-,  6. 
behave-  4  behalf. 
be-hav'iored,  be-hav 'ionred  ( b£- 
hav'ySrd),  p.  a.  See  -ed  ;  be¬ 
havior. 

be-head'al.  n.  Beheading, 
be-head'er,  n.  One  that  beheads 
be-hearse'.  »*.  t.  See  be-,  6. 
be  he  ht'.  +  behight. 
be-hed'.  Behead.  Ref.  Sp. 
tehede.  +  behead. 
be-height '.  +  behight. 
be-heild'.  Obs.  pret.  of  behold. 
beheinde.  «f*  behind. 
be-held',  pref.  3f  j>.p.  of  behold. 


be-he'le,  r.  t.  [AS.  behelian .j 
To  cover  ;  conceal.  Obs. 
be-help'.  r.  t.  See  be-.  2. 
be  hen-ol'ic  (be'hen-Cl'Tk).  a. 
Chem.  Designating  a  crystalline, 
unsaturnted  acid,  C22H40O0,  pre¬ 
pared  indirectly  from  behenic 
acid. 

beheold.  Obs.  pret.  of  behold. 
be  hest',  v.  t.  To  vow  ;  promise. 

Obs. 

behete.  behight. 
behevede.  +  behead. 
be-hew',  v.  t.  [AS.  beA^atran.] 
To  hew  about ;  carve.  Obs. 
be-hlde',  v.  t.  [AS.  behydan.] 
To  conceal.  Obs. 
be-hield'.  Obs.  pret.  of  behold. 
be-hight',  n.  A  promise.  Obs. 
be-hind'sight7,  n.  Hindsight. 
Rare. 

be  hint'  {dial.  bP-Ynt').  Dia\. 
var.  of  BEHIND. 

be-hith'er  (bf-hith'5r),  prep. 
On  thi6  side  of.  Obs.  [ism.| 
Beh'men-ism.  Var.of  Bitumen-! 
behofe.  behoof,  behoove. 
be-hold'a-ble,  a.  See  -able. 
be-hon'ey,  v.  t.  See  be-,  6. 


ale,  senate,  care,  ilm,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofa;  eve,  Svent,  find,  recent,  maker;  Ice,  Ill;  old,  Sbey,  orb,  5dd,  s6ft,  connect;  use,  unite,  urn,  up,  circus,  menii ; 

||  Foreign  Word.  +  Obsolete  Variant  of.  +  combined  with.  =  equals. 
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be  hoove'  (be-hoov'),  be  hove'  (be-hoov';  be-hov'),  V.  t. ; 
BR-HOOVED'  (-lioovd'),  be-hoved'  (-hoovd' ;  -hovd') ;  be- 
hoov'ing,  be-hov'ino.  [ME.  bihoven,  be h oven,  AS.  behofian , 
to  have  need  of,  fr.  behof.  See  behoof.]  1.  To  have 
need  of  or  use  for  ;  need  ;  require.  Obs. 

2.  To  be  necessary  or  requisite  for  (now  only  of  moral  ne¬ 
cessity)  ;  to  be  fit,  meet,  or  proper  for,  or  incumbent  upon, 
with  respect  to  necessity,  duty,  or  convenience ;  —  mostly 
used  impersonally. 

And  thus  it  behooved  Christ  to  suffer.  Luke  xxiv.  46. 
be-hoove'.  be  hove',  r.  i.  1.  To  be  necessary,  fit,  incum¬ 
bent,  proper,  or  suitable  ;  to  befit ;  belong  ;  suit ;  —  chiefly 
used  with  it  as  the  subject. 

2.  By  confusion,  to  be  in  duty  bound;  must  needs  ;  ought; 
—  with  a  person  as  subject.  Obs.,  or  chiefly  Scot. 
be-howl'  (be-houl'),  v.  t.  To  howl  at ;  lament  with  howls. 

The  wolf  behowls  the  moon.  Shak. 

|| beige  (bSzh),  a.  [F.]  Having  the  natural  color; — said 
of  fabrics  made  of  undyed  or  unbleached  wool.  —  n.  A 
soft  woolen  dress  fabric. 

be'ing  (be'ing),  p.  pr .  <£  p.  a.  of  be.  Existing, 
py  Being  was  formerly  used  where  we  now  use  having. 
K  Being  to  go  to  a  ball  in  a  few  days.”  Miss  Edgeworth. 

In  modern  usage,  is.  are ,  was ,  or  were  being ,  with  a 
past  participle  following  (as  built ,  made,  etc.)  indicates  the 
process  toward  the  completed  result  expressed  by  the  par¬ 
ticiple.  The  earlier  form  is,  or  was,  building,  etc.,  is  an 
idiom  the  original  form  of  which  was  is,  or  w as,  a-building 
or  in  building,  where  building  is  the  gerund  or  verbal  noun. 
The  idiom  is,  or  was,  building,  etc.,  is  still  in  elegant  use, 
but  on  account  of  its  frequent  ambiguity  the  later  idiom 
is  now  generally  used  in  its  stead. 

A  man  who  is  being  strangled.  Lamb. 

While  the  article  on  Burns  was  being  written.  Froude. 

Fresh  experience  is  always  being  gained.'  Jowett  (  Thucgd.). 
be'ing.  n.  1.  Existence,  as  opposed  to  nonexistence  ;  spe¬ 
cif.,  life  ;  conscious  existence  ;  lifetime  ;  mortal  existence. 

In  Him  we  live,  and  move,  and  have  our  being.  Act*  xvii.  28. 

All  the  current  of  my  being  sets  to  thee.  Tennyson. 

Claudius"  thou 

Wast  follower  of  his  fortunes  in  his  being.  IVebster  (18.V4). 

2.  Existence  in  relation  to  a  specified  place  or  condition  ; 
as,  my  being  there  was  a  mere  chance. 

3.  Station  in  life  ;  standing;  place.  Obs. 

4.  That  which  exists;  specif.:  a  With  various  qualifying 
adjectives,  as  supreme,  infinite,  etc. :  God.  b  A  human 
being ;  a  person. 

The  being  he  loved  best  in  all  the  world.  Tennyson. 
5-  Philos,  a  That  which  is  more  abstract  and  has  less 
intention  than  existence,  nonexistence,  or  any  other  predi¬ 
cate  ;  —  in  this  sense  used  especially  by  Hegelians. 

Pure  being  is  the  empty  absolute.  II'.  T.  Harris 
b  That  which  exists  whether  actually  or  potentially  ;  that 
which  has  or  may  have  reality. 

I  am  speaking  all  through  of  being  as  it  is  for  knowledge  :  not 
of  the  ontological,  and,  to  my  mind,  fruitless  question,  how  being 
can  be  apart  from  a  consciousness.  8.  Bosanquet. 

C  That  which  exists  as  an  actuality  or  entity  in  time  or 
space,  in  idea  or  matter. 

Being :  originally  the  present  participle  of  a  verb  which  in  one 
of  its  meanings  is  exactly  equivalent  to  the  verb  exists  ;  and 
therefore  suitable,  even  by  its  grammatical  formation,  to  be  the 
concrete  of  the  abstract  existence.  J.  S.  Mill. 

6.  Livelihood  ;  living  ;  also,  abode  ;  home.  Obs.  or  Dial. 

It  was  a  relief  to  dismiss  them  [Sir  Roger's  servants]  into  little 
beings  within  my  manor.  Steele. 

be'ing,  conj.  [Prop.,  p.  pr.]  Since.  Obs.  or  Colloq. 

And  being  you  have 

Declined  his  means,  you  have  increased  his  malice.  Beau.  V  FI. 
be  jew'el  (be-ju'Sl ;  be-joo'-),  v.  t.  ;  -eled  or  -elled  (-Sid) ; 
-el-ing  or  -el-ling.  To  ornament  with  jewels ;  to  spangle. 
II  be  ju'CO  (ba-hoo'ko  ;  189),  n.  [Sp.,  a  reed  or  woody  vine.] 
Any  climbing  woody  vine  of  the  tropics  with  the  habit  of 
a  liane  ;  in  the  Philippines,  esp.  any  of  various  species  of 
Calamus ,  the  cane  or  rattan  palm, 
be-know'  (be-no'),  v.  t.  [be-,  2  -)- A-notr.]  Obs.  1.  To 
come  to  know  ;  to  recognize. 

2.  To  make  known  ;  to  confess  ;  acknowledge. 

II  bel  (b€l),  a.  [F.]  Beautiful;  fair;  —  used  as  equiv.  to 
gra7id~,  in  fte/father,  be/moder,  be/sire,  etc.  Obs. 
bel  (b£l),  n.  [Hind.,  fr.  Skr.  bilva.]  A  thorny  rutaceous 
tree  {JEgle  marmelos)  of  India,  and  its  aromatic,  orange¬ 
like  fruit ;  —  called  also  Bengal  quince,  golden  apple,  wood 
apple.  The  fruit  is  used  medicinally,  and  the  rind  yields 
a  perfume  and  a  yellow  dye. 

Bel  (bbl ;  bal),  n.  [Babylonian.]  Babylon.  Myth.  A 
deity  belonging  in  the  theological  system  of  the  Babylonian 
priests  to  the  supreme  triad  which  comprised  Anu,  god  of 


the  heavens,  Bel,  god  of  the  earth,  and  E.i,  god  of  the 
waters.  Bel  is  styled  En-lil  in  the  oldest  inscriptions,  des¬ 
ignating  him  as  chief  god  (or  demon),  and  was  originally 
the  chief  deity  of  Nippur  ;  later,  his  attributes  were  trans¬ 
ferred  to  Marduk,  the  chief  deity  of  Babylon.  Bel  is  the 
Babylonian  form  of  Baal ,  signifying  “  lord.” 

Bel  and  the  Dragon.  See  under  Old  Testament. 
be-la'bor.  be-la'bour  ibe-la'ber),  v.  t.  1  To  ply ;  to  work 
carefully  upon  ;  to  labor  or  work  at.  “  If  the  earth  is  be¬ 
labored  with  culture,  it  yieldeth  corn.”  Barrow. 

2.  To  beat  soundly ;  to  thrash  ;  fig.,  to  assail,  as  with  ridi¬ 
cule.  “  Ajax  belabors  there  a  harmless  ox.”  Dryden. 
bel  a  mour'  (bel'd-mobr' ;  bel'a-inoor),  n.  [F.  bel  amour 
fair  love.]  Obs.  1.  One  beloved  ;  specif.,  a  fair  lady. 

2.  A  flower  of  unknown  kind.  Spenser. 

be'lar  (be'lar),  n.  [Native  name.]  An  Australian  beef- 
wood  ( Casuarina  glauca).  See  beefwood  a 
Be  la'ri-us  (be-la'ri-ws),  n.  Ill  Shakespeare's  “Cymbeline,” 
a  wrongfully  banished  nobleman,  who  stole  away  Cymbe- 
line's  sons  for  revenge,  but  long  after  rescued  the  king 
and  restored  them. 

be-Iate'  (be-lat'),  v.  t.  ;  be-lat'ed  (-lat'ed  ;  -Id) ;  be-lat'ing 
(-Tng).  To  retard  or  make  late  ;  to  delay.  Davenant. 
be  lat'ed  (be-lat'Sd;  -id),  p.  a.  Overtaken  by  night ;  be¬ 
nighted  ;  delayed  beyond  the  usual  time  ;  too  late. 
“  Some  belated  peasants.”  Milton.  —  be-lat'ed  ness.  n. 
be  lay'  (be-la'),  v.  t.  ;  bb-layed'  (-lad') ;  be-lay'ing.  [ME. 
bileggen,  AS.  belecgan :  Of.  D.  beleggen.  See  be-;  lay  to 
place.]  1.  To  lay  on  or  cover ;  environ  ;  invest ;  adorn.  Obs. 

Jacket  .  .  .  belayed  with  silver  lace.  Spenser. 

2  Specif.,  in  obsolete  uses:  To  besiege;  invest;  beset  ; 
waylay ;  make  ready  for ;  to  invest  (words)  with  a  sense 
or  meaning  to  disguise  ;  encircle.  Obs. 

3  Naut.  To  wind,  or  make  a  turn  or  turns  with  (a  run¬ 
ning  rope,  etc.),  round  a  pin,  cleat,  etc.,  in  order  to  hold 
secure ;  to  make  fast  or  stop  by  so  doing  ;  —  often  used  in 
the  imperative,  as  in  belay  that,  or  there,  make  fast ; 
stop;  hence,  Colloq..  quit;  that 's  enough. 

belaying  pin.  Naut.  A  strong  pin  round  which  ropes  are 
belayed  tc  make  them  fast. 

belch  ( bSlch  ;  140),  v.  i .;  belched  (belclit);  belch'ing.  [AS. 

|  bealcian.~]  1.  To  eject  wind  or  gas  spasmodically  from 
the  stomach  through  the  mouth  ;  to  eructate. 

2.  To  eject  its  contents,  as  a  gun.  Carlyle. 

3.  To  issue  spasmodically  ;  to  gush  out.  Dryden. 

belch,  v.  t.  1.  To  eject,  esp.  violently  ;  to  throw  out  or  cast 

I  forth  ;  to  give  vent  to  ;  to  vent  forcibly  ;  to  emit ;  ejaculate. 
[The  gates]  6tood  open  wide,  belching  outrageous  flame.  Milton. 
2  To  eject  or  throw  up  from  the  stomach,  etc.,  with  sud- 
I  den  violence  ;  to  eruct. 

I  belched  a  hurricane  of  wind.  Swift. 

belch,  n.  1.  A  belching  ;  that  which  is  belched  ;  eructation. 
2.  Small  or  poor  beer  ;  —  vulgarly  so  called. 

Belch.  Sir  Toby  Ill  Shakespeare’s  “Twelfth  Night,” 
Olivia’s  uncle,  an  irresponsible,  mischievous,  jolly,  tippling 
old  idler  and  sponge. 

belch'er  (bSl'cher),  n.  [After  Jim  Belcher,  English  pugi¬ 
list.]  A  blue  neckerchief  having  large  white  spots  with 
dark  blue  spots  at  their  centers ;  also,  any  party-colored 
handkerchief  worn  about  the  neck.  Dickens. 

bel'dam  I  (bSl'dam),  n.  [From  bel-  (F.  bel,  belle,  fair, 
bel'dame  I  beautiful)  -}-  dame:  cf.  F.  belle  dame  fair 
lady.  See  belle,  dame;  cf.  belladonna.]  1.  A  grand¬ 
mother,  or,  sometimes,  a  remoter  female  ancestor. 

To  show  the  beldam  daughters  of  her  daughter.  Shak. 
2.  An  old  woman  in  general,  esp.  one  ugly  or  loathsome  ; 
a  hag  ;  also,  a  virago  or  fury,  without  regard  to  age. 

Around  the  beldam  all  erect  they  hang.  Akenside. 
be-lea'guer  ( be-le'ger),  v.  t. ;  be-lea'guered  (-g?rd) ;  be- 
lf.a'guer-ing.  [D.  belegeren  ;  be-  =  E.  be — f-  leger  bed, 
camp,  army,  akin  to  E.  lair.  See  lair.1  To  surround 
with  an  army  so  as  to  preclude  escape  ;  to  besiege  ;  block¬ 
ade;  hence,  to  beset ;  surround;  invest;  encompass. 

The  wail  of  famine  in  beleaguered  towns.  Lonfifellow. 

bel'em  nite  (b€l'em-nlt ;  be-lSm'nit ;  277),  n.  [Gr.  /hAeppor 
dart.]  Paleon.  Aeon- 
ical  calcareous  fossil,  f 
tapering  to  a  point  at  * 
the  lower  extremity, 
with  a  con¬ 
ical  cavity 
at  the  oth-i 
er  end, 
where  it  is 
ordinarily 


Belemnite.  I  Exterior  view;  2  Partly  in  section. 


broken  ;  a  thunderstone.  When  perfect  it  contains  a  small 
chambered  cone,  called  the  phragmacone  (see  phragma- 
cone),  prolonged,  on  one  side,  into  a  delicate  concave  blade, 
the  prodstracum.  It  is  the  internal  shell  of  a  cephalopod 
related  to  the  sepia,  and  belonging  to  an  extinct  family, 
the  Belem-nit'i-dae  (oSl'em-nTt'r-de),  consisting  of  a  num¬ 
ber  of  genera  of  which  Bel  em-ni'tea  (-ni'tez)  is  the  best 
known.  The  belemnites  are  found  in  Jurassic  and  Creta¬ 
ceous  rocks.  —  bel  em-nit'ic  (bSl'^m-nTt'Tk),  a. 
bei'em-noid  (bel'Sm-noid  ;  be-lSm'noid),  a.  [Gr.  pehepi  ov 
dart  -f-  -aid.]  Dart-shaped  ;  also,  like  a  belemnite. 
teiemnoid  process.  Anat.  =■  styloid  process. 
bel'-es-prit'  (bbl'es-pre'),  n.  ;  pi.  beaux-esprits  (bo'zSs- 
pre').  [F.,  fine  wit.]  1.  A  fine  genius,  or  man  of  wit. 
“  A  man  of  letters  and  a  bel -esprit."  Jndng. 

2.  Wit ;  cleverness  in  speaking  or  writing.  Pare  in  Eng. 
bel'fry  (bSl'fri),  n.  ;  pi.  -fries  (-frTz).  [ME.  ber/ray  mov¬ 
able  tower  used  in  sieges,  OF.  berfrei,  berfroi.  of  G.  origin; 
cf.  MHG.  bervrit ,  berevrit ,  G.  bergfriede,  fr.  MHG.  bergen 
to  protect  (G.  bergen  to  conceal)  -f-  vride  peace,  protection, 
G .  Jriede  peace  ;  in  compounds  often  taken  in  the  sense  of 
security,  or  place  of  security  :  orig.  therefore  a  place  afford¬ 
ing  security.  G.  friede  is  akin  to  E.  free.~\  1.  Mil.  Antiq. 
A  wooden  tower,  usually  movable,  used  by  besiegers.  Obs. 

2.  Ashed  for  shelter  of  cattle,  carts,  etc.  Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 

3.  A  bell  tower,  usually  attached  to  a  church  or  other 
building,  but  sometimes  separate  ; 
a  campanile. 

4.  A  room  in  a  tower  in  which  a 
bell  is  or  may  be  hung;  or  a  cu¬ 
pola,  turret,  or  framework  for 
the  same  purpose. 

5.  The  lower  floor  or  room  under 
the  bells  in  a  tower  from  which 
the  bell  or  bells  are  rung.  Obs.  or 
Dial.  Eng. 

6  Naut.  The  framing  on  which 
a  ship's  bell  is  suspended. 

Bel'gae  (bel'je),  n.  pi.  [L.]  A 
people  of  Low  German  stock, 
in  Ciesar's  time  occupying  north¬ 
ern  France  and  Belgium,  prob.  the 
ancestors  of  the  modern  Belgians. 

Bel'gi-an  (bel'jT-an),  a.  Of  or  . 
pertaining  to  Belgium.  1 

Belgian  block,  a  nearly  cubical 
block  of  some  tough  stone,  esp. 
granite,  used  as  a  material  for 
street  pavements.  Its  usual  diam¬ 
eter  is  5  to  7  inches.  —  B.  canary, 
one  of  a  breed  of  domestic  cana¬ 
ries  with  a  small  head,  very  short 
neck,  and  broad  humped  shoul¬ 
ders.  Various  colors  are  bred. 

—  B.  furnace.  See  zinc.  —  B.  hammer,  a  kind  of  hammer  used 
in  laying  Belgian  pavement.  —  B.  hare,  a  variety 
of  domestic  rabbit,  of  rufous  red  colort  about 
8  pounds  in  weight,  bred  by  fanciers  to  imitate 
the  wild  English  hare,  by  crossing  and  selecting 
stock  originally  from  Belgium.  Other  larger 
varieties  are  known  as  the  Ostend  rabbit,  redj 
giant,  and  the  slate-colored  Flemish  giant.  — 

B.  pavement,  a  pavement  of  Belgian  blocks.  — 

B.  process.  Metal.  See  zinc.  —  B  rammer.  See  ram¬ 
mer.  —  B.  system  (of  tunneling).  Civil  Enain.,  a 
system  of  working  in  which  the  main  heading  is 
driven  through  the  upper  part  of  the  tunnel,  the 
excavation  proceeding  from  the  arch  down.  — B. 
tile,  a  channeled  roofing  tile,  having  also  hollows  and  lugs 
to  fit  corresponding  lugs  and  hollows  in  a  similar  overlap¬ 
ping  tile.  —  B.  truss.  See  truss,  n . 

Bel'gi-an.  n.  1.  A  native  or  inhabitant  of  Belgium.  Cf. 
Fleming,  Walloon. 

2.  Short  for  Belgian  canary ,  hare,  etc. 

Bel'gic  (-jik),  a.  [L.  Belgicus.']  Of  or  pertaining  to  the 
Belese  or  the  Netherlands  or  Belgium. 

Belgic  Confession.  Eccl.,  a  Calvinistic  confession  used  in  the 
Retormed  Churches  in  Belgium  and  Holland  and  the  Re¬ 
formed  Dutch  Church  in  America,  written  in  French  by 
Guy  de  Bres  of  Brabant  in  1561,  translated  into  Dutch, 
and  adopted  in  a  revised  form  by  the  synod  of  Dort,  1619. 
Bel  gra'vi-an  (-an),  a.  Of,  pert,  to,  or  characteristic  of, 
Belgravia,  a  fashionable  residence  district  in  the  West  End 
of  London  :  fashionable  :  aristocratic.  —  Bel-gra'vi  an.  n. 
Be'll  al  (be'lt-dl;  bel'ydl),  n.  [Heb.  beliya'al ;  beli  with¬ 
out  -f-  ya'al  profit.]  i.  A  word  of  doubtful  meaning  in  the 
Scriptures  and  in  Rabbinical  and  apocryphal  literature, 
commonly  taken  as  meaning  primarily  “  worthlessness,” 


i!  \  r*.  «j  r 


Belfry  of  S.  Giorgio  in 
Velabro. 


be-hooped'  (be-hoopt'),  p.  a. 
See  be-,  6. 

be- hoot',  t\  t.  See  BEj-,  4. 
be  hoov'a-ble  (bi*-hoov'd-b’l), 
a.  Supplying  need  ;  profitable; 
needful.  '  06$.  —  be  hoov'a  bly, 
adv.  Obs. 

be-hoove'.  4*  behoof. 
be-hoove'fal,  a.  Advantageous; 
profitable ;  needful.  Archaic. 
—  be-hoove 'ful-ly,  adv.  Obs. — 
be-hoove' ful  ness.  n.  Obs. 
be-hoov'ing,  />.  a.  of  behoove. 
Archaic,  —  be-hoov'ing  ly,  adv. 
be- horn',  v.  t.  See  be-,  <1. 
be-hor'ror,  r.  t.  See  be-,  6. 
behote'.  f  behioht. 
be-hourd'  <  b?-hoord' ),  »•  [OF. 
behort :  cf.  hehorder  to  ju6t.J 
An  ancient  tourney  or  combat 
with  lances. 

be-hov'a-b  e  (bf-hoov'd-b’l ; 
bf-hov'-),te-hove'ful.  etc.  Vars. 
Of  BEHOOV  A  BLE,  etc. 
be-hove'.  4*  behoof. 
be  hove'.  Vur.  of  behoove. 
be  hove'ly,  a.  [AS.  behoflic.] 
Useful  ;  profitable  ;  needful. 
Obs.  —  be-hove'ly._a(/r.  Obs. 
be-hov'en  (b£-hoov'’n  ;  bf- 
hov'-),  p.  a.  Beholden.  Rare. 
behowe.  behoof,  behoove. 
be-hud', pret.  !fp.p. of  behide. 
06  s. 

be-huf'.  4*  behoof,  behoove. 
be-huif'.  f  behoof, behoove. 
be  huld'.  Obs.  pret.  of  behold. 
be-hung',  a.  of  b  eh  a  no. 
be-hus'band.  v.  t.  See  be-,  2. 
be-hymn'.  r.  t.  See  be-,  6. 
be-hyp'o-crite.  r.  t.  See  be-,  5. 
be-ice  ,  v.  t.  See  be-,  6. 
beid.  4*  bead. 

Beid  (bad),  n.  [Ar.  al  hatd  the 
egg.]  Astron.  A  star.  See  star. 


beld'man,  beids'man.  f  beads¬ 
man. 

beie.  4*  bee. 
beife.  4*  beef. 

beighe.  4*  bey.  [bight. I 

height.  Obs.  or  dial.  var.  of  | 
bei  gnet'  (bfn'vg'),  n />/. 
-gnets  (-ye').  [F.]  A  fritter, 
beih.  4*  bow. 

beik(hek).  Scot. for  beek,  bike. 
beild.  Var.  of  bield. 

beim.  4*  beam,  [of  bi ex.  etc. | 
bein  (ben),  tein'ly.  etc.  Var-.  I 

bein.  4*  bean  ;  obs.  pi.  of  bee- 
bein  bouse.  4*  bien  bowse. 
te'ing-less,  a.  See  -le^. 
be'ing-ness. //.  See-NEss.  Rare. 
te-inked'  (br-Trjkt'),  a.  See 
BE-,  H.  [var.  of  bien.  .sVof.l 
bein'ly  (ben'll),  adv.  of  bein,\ 
bein'ness, /'.  See -NESS.  S  ot. 
bell.  4*  BEAR, BEER, BEKE.BIEK, 
BIRR. 

bei'ra  (bl'rd),  n.  A  small 
gazellelike  antelope  ( Dorcatra- 
gus  megalotis)  of  Somaliland. 
Bei'ram.  Var. of Baibam. 
beird.  4-  BE  tRD. 
beire.  f  birr  ;  genitive  of  bo, 
both.  Obs.  [beast.  I 

beis.  4*  beeth,  bes  ;  obs.  pi.  of  | 
bei'sa(bT'sd),».  [Cf.  Ar.beidah, 
Somali  beid,  Tigri  b'eza. J  An 
antelope  ( Onjx  beisa)  found  in 
Somaliland  and  northeast  Afri¬ 
ca.  See  oryx. 
beiae.  4*  beast. 
beist  4*  beast,  be«t. 
beite.  4*  beat,  beet. 
teit'en.  4*  bait. 
bei'zle.  4*  bezzle. 

Be'ja  iba'jd).  n.  A  Hamite  of 
a  pastoral  tribe  in  the  region 
between  the  Nile  and  the  Red 
Sea. 


be-Jade',  v.  t.  Obs.  1.  To  iade 
or  tire  out.  Milton. 

2.  To  make  a  jade  of. 
be'jan  (be'ja n),  be'jant  (be'- 
irZnt),  n.  [F.  bejaune  a  novice  ; 
I  bee  beak  -f-  jaune  yellow  ;  —  in 
allusion  to  young  birds.]  At  the 
1  Scotch  universities,  a  freshman, 
j  Obs.  at  Univ.  of  Edinburgh. 

te-Jape'.  v.  t.  [See  be-  ;  japf..] 
i  To  make  sport  of  ;  to  trick.  Obs. 
bejaun'dice,  v.  t.  See  be-,  G. 
be-jes'u-it.  r.  t.  To  make  Jesu- 
|  itical.  Obs. 
be-jig'.  v.  t.  See  be-,  1. 
be-jug'gle.  v.  t.  See  be-,  4. 
te-jum'b  e,  v  t.  See  be-,  1. 
teE.  4*  BEAK,  BECK, 
te'kah  (  be'ka),  n.  fHeb.]  Half 
a  shekel.  See  weight. 
beke.  4*  beak,  beck,  beek. 
beken.  4*  beckon. 
be-ken'.  r.  t.  [be-  +  06*. 

a  To  make  known,  b  To  de¬ 
liver.  c  To  commend  ;  intrust, 
bekene.  4*  beacon. 
bekenne.  4*  beken. 
be-ker'chief.  v.  t.  See  bf.-.  6. 
be-kick'.  »\  t.  See  be-.  2. 
be  ki  t'ed.  p.  a.  Si  e  :  6. 

\  ekin.  4*  beacon. 
be-king'.  r.  t.  See  be-,  5. 
bekir.  4*  bickf.r. 
te-kiss',  r.  t.  See  be-,  1. 

Vekke.  4*  beck. 
be  knave'.  i\  t.  To  call  knave  ; 
j  to  treat  as  a  knave, 
tekne.  4*  beacon. 
be-knight'  (-nlt'),r.f.  See  be-,5. 
be-knit'  (-nTt').p.a.  See  be-, 1.2. 
be-knot'ted.  v.  a.  See  be-,  2. 
—  be-knot'ted-nesa,  n. 
bel.  Obs.  or  ref.  sp.  var.  of  bei.L. 
Bel.  Dim.  of  Arabella,  and 
I  Isabel  or  Isabella. 


Bel.  Abbr.  Belgian  ;  Belgic  ; 

,  Belgium  ;  Belinda. 

1  te'la  (be'hi),  n.  Ilind.  6e/a.) 
The  Arabian  jasmine  ( Jasmi 
num  sambac). 

Be 'la.  Bib 

be-la 'bord.  Belabored.  Ref.  Sp. 
tel  -ac-coile',  bel  -ac-coyle' 

1  (beF-a-koil'),  n.  [F.  bel  beauti¬ 
ful  -|-  OF.  acoil,  F.  accueil ,  recep¬ 
tion.]  Kind  or  favorable  recep- 
j  tion  or  salutation.  Obs. 
be-lace'.  r.  t.  A  misprint  for  be- 
|  lay.  occurring  first  in  Bailey's 
Dictionary  of  17.T0.  0a;/'.  E.  D. 
be-!aced'  (-last'),  a.  Bordered 
,  or  adorned  with  lace, 
be-la'dle,  <\  /.  See  be-,  6. 
be-la'dy.  v.  t.  See  bf.-,  5. 
be-lage  .  v.  t.  Early  form  of,  or 
i  misprint  for,  belay. 

Be'lah  ( be'ld).  Bib. 

bel  air' ( bgr-fir').  [F.]  Fine 
air,  appearance,  or  bearing; 
manners  of  high  society. 
Be'la-itest  be'ld-Tts'.  n.pl.  Bib. 

|  The  descendants  of  Bein.  form- 
'  ing  a  division  of  the  tribe  of 
I  Benjamin.  Num.  xxvi.  S8. 

te-lam'.  c.  f.  To  beat  or  thrash. 

!  Obs.  or  Dial.  Todd. 

Bel  am-can'da  (Wl'am-kan'- 
da),n.  Bot.  Svn.  of  Gemmingia. 
tel'a-my  (b51'«-mi),  n.  [F. 

|  bel  ami  fair  friend.]  Good 
friend  :  dear  friend.  Obs. 
be-lans'.  4*  balance. 
te-lard',  r.  t.  See  be-.  6. 
be-  ash',  v.  t.  See  be-.  2. 
be-last'./).  a.  [Cf.  AS .hehlsestan 
to  load.]  Laden  ;  charged.  Obs. 
be-lat 'ticed  (-l&t'Ist).  p.  a.  See 

be-laud',  v.  t.  See  be-,  2;  laud, 
I  praise.  —  be-laud'er,  n. 


be-lave'  »\  t.  See  be-,  1  ;  lave. 
Obs.  or  R. 

be-lav'en-dered  (-l&v'cn-dfrd). 
See  BK-.  & 

be-!ay',  r.  >.  1.  To  strike  blows  ; 
lay  ;  —  with  ^sbout.  Obs.  !f  R. 

2.  Naut.  To  be  belayed  or 
secured  said  of  a  rope, 
te-’ayd'.  Belayed.  Ref.  Sp. 
belaye.  Obs. pret. &  p.p.of  bki.ie. 
be  ch.  Var.  of  bilch.  Scot. 
belch'er.  n.  One  that  belches, 
lelcht.  Belched.  Ret.  Sp. 
tel-co'ny  4*  balcony. 
held.  4*  bold. 
held  Scot.  var.  of  bald. 
held.  Belled.  Ret.  Sjk 
bel'dam-ship,  n.  See  -ship. 
be  de.  4*  bield,  build. 
bei'der-root\  n.  [Cf.  Gael,  bio- 
laire  water  cresses,  Ir.  biolar. 
Corn,  beler,  W.  berwr."]  The 
water  hemlock  of  Europe 
( t  F.  nan  the  crocata).  Dial.  Eng. 

bel-du'que  (bf  l-dob'ka),  n. 
[Mi-x.  Sp.,  tr.  Sp.  rerdugoa  kind 
of  sword.]  A  kind  of  narrow 
sheath  knife.  Southwestern  V.  S. 
bele.  4*  B(  *  L. 

be-lead'  (b?-led'),  v.  t.  [AS.  be- 
liednn. ]  To  lead  away  ;  con¬ 
duct:  treat;  use.  Obs. 
be-leaf',  r.  t.  See  be-,  2. 
be-lea'ger.  te-lea'gerd.  Belea¬ 
guer.  beleaguered.  Ref.  Sp. 
t e-lea 'guer-er,  n.  A  besieger, 
be-lea'guer-ment.  n.  See-MENT. 
t e-leap',  r.  f.  See  be-,  4. 
be-leave'.  be-leve'.  r.  t.  ;  be- 
Left'.  [  AS.  held- fan.]  To  leave 
or  leave  behind:  hence,  specif., 
to  abandon  :  omit ;  forsake  ; 
leave  /iff  ;  let  go.  Obs. 
be-leave',  te-leve',  v.  i.  To  be 
left ;  remain  over  or  behind  ; 


survive  ;  continue  ;  abide.  Obs. 
belection.  Var.  of  bolection. 
te-lec'ture.  v.  t.  See  be-,  2,  fi. 
be  lee'.i-.  t. ;  be-leed'.  To  place 
under  the  lee,  or  unfavorably  to 
the  wind.  Obs.  8c  R.  Shak. 
teleefe.  4*  belief. 
be  eeve.  4*  believe. 
i e-left'.  Obs.  pret.  Sc  p.  p.  of 
beleave.  ' 
be-legge  4*  belay. 
be-leif  .  4*  belief. 

Eel  em-noi'de-a  ( bfl^m-noi'- 
(ir-<i  .  id.  [Nli-J  lb, Uni).  5r 
Zoid.  A  suborder  of  di bran¬ 
chiate  cephalopods  consisting  of 
the  belemnites  and  the  existing 
genus  Sptrtda. 

Eel'e-mua  (bf l'e-mus).  Bib. 
be-lep'er,  v.  t.  To  cause  to  be 
a  leper.  Obs. 

be-ler'ic.  Var.  of  bf.lleric. 

II  tel7  t'tage'  (b  l^-a'tuzh'). 
[F.  bel  fine  -f  ttagt  floor,  story.] 
Arch.  The  chief  story  of  a  house", 
te-let'ter.  v.  t.  See’fiE-,  6. 
televe.  +  BELIEF,  believe. 
Bel'fa-gor  (bfl'fa-gdr).  ^'ar. 
of  Belphegor.  [a  belfry. I 
bel'fried (bfl'frld).o.  Having! 
Eelg.  Abbr.  Belgian  ;  Belgic  : 
Belgium. 

Eel'ga-i  (bel'gll-I).  D.  Bib. 
bel-gard'  (bfl-giird'),  n.  Tit. 
bel  guardo/]  A  loving  look.  Obs. 
tel'gare'  (bfl'gar),  n.  See 
petrography. 

Bel-ga'um  wal  nut  (bfl-gii'- 
<5bm).  [From  Belgaum,  India.] 
=  Indian  walnut. 

Bel'gic  (bfl'jlk),  n.  A  Low 
German.  Oxf.  E.  D. 

Bel'gies,  n.  pi.  Belgians.  Obs. 
bell  4*  bellows 
Bel'l  (bfl'I),  n.  See  Belinus. 


food,  foot ;  out,  oil ;  chair  ;  go  ;  sing,  iijk  ;  4hen,  thin ;  nature,  verdure  (250) ;  k  —  ch  in  G.  ich,  ach  1 144 ) .  box  ,  >  et ,  zh  — 
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z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Guide. 


BELIALIC 


20G 


BELLE-MERE 


**  wickedness,”  and  secondarily  “destruction.”  Usually  in 
the  Old  Testament  it  is  used  with  another  word,  as  daugh¬ 
ter  ,  thing ,  man,  son ,  etc.,  and  rendered  literally  as  “  Beli¬ 
al  ;  ”  as  “  sons  of  Belial  as  if  a  proper  name,  in  both  the 
Authorized  and  Revised  Versions,  the  margin  in  the  latter 
giving  variant  renderings  such  as  “  base  fellows.”  wicked 
woman,”  “wicked  men,”  etc.  In  the  later  Jewish  literature 
and  in  the  New  Testament  the  name  became  identified  with 
Satan  as  meaning  the  spirit  of  evil  or  lawlessness. 

What  concord  hath  Christ  with  Belial  *  2  Cor.  vi.  15. 

2.  In  Milton’s  “  Paradise  Lost,”  one  of  the  fallen  angels, 
a  son,  or  man,  of  Belial,  a  worthless,  wicked,  or  thoroughly 
depraved  person  ;  a  base  fellow. 

Now  the  sons  of  Eli  were  sons  of  Belial  [R.  V.  margin,  wicked 
men]  ;  they  knew  not  the  Lord.  1  Sam.  ii.  12 

‘  The  sons  of  Belial  had  a  glorious  time.  Dryden 
fee-lie'  (be-li'),  v.  t.  [AS.  belicgan .]  To  lie  about  or  with ; 
encompass  ;  surround  ;  besiege.  Obs. 

’T  is  slander  .  .  .  whose  breath 
Rides  on  the  posting  windB  and  doth  belie 
All  corners  of  the  world.  Shak. 

be  lle',  v,  t.  To  lie  or  be  situated  near  (to);  pertain  ;  be¬ 
long.  Obs. 

be  lie'  (be-ll'),  v.  t.  ;  be-lied'  (be-lid') ;  be-ly'ing  (-li'Tng). 
[ME.  bilien ,  bili^en,  AS.  beleogan;  be — f-  leogan  to  lie.  See 
lie,  v  ]  1.  To  tell  lies  about ;  to  calumniate  ;  slander;  de¬ 

fame  ;  — often  with  in,  formerly  with  to  or  of. 

Thou  c.oj t  oelie  him,  Percy,  thou  dost  belie  him.  Shak. 

2.  To  allege  or  assert  falsely.  Obs. 

3.  To  give  a  false  representation  or  account  of;  to  put  a 
false  appearance  upon  ;  to  misrepresent. 

Should  I  do  so,  I  should  belie  my  thoughts.  Shak. 

4.  To  counterfeit ;  to  mimic.  Obs.  Dryden. 

6-  To  charge  with  falsehood ;  give  the  lie  to.  Obs.  Jer.  v.  12. 
6  To  give  the  lie  to  in  conduct ;  to  be  false  or  unfaithful  to. 

Her  life  as  a  nation  will  not  belie  her  great  gifts  as  a  country. 

G.  Duff. 

7-  To  show  or  prove  to  be  false  ;  to  falsify. 

Their  trembling  hearts  belie  their  boastful  tongues.  Dryden. 
Syn.  — See  misrepresent. 

be  lief'  (be-lef'),  n.  [ME.  bileaf e,  bileve  ;  cf.  AS.  gelSafa. 
See  believe.]  1.  A  state  or  habit  of  mind  in  which  trust, 
confidence,  or  reliance  is  placed  in  some  person  or  thing ; 
trust ;  confidence  ;  faith. 

2.  Theol.  A  persuasion  of  the  truths  of  religion  ;  faith  ; 
specif.,  R.  C.  Ch .,  assent  to  a  revealed  truth  on  the  au¬ 
thority  of  God,  who  revealed  it. 

3.  Conviction  or  feeling  of  the  truth  of  some  proposition  or 
the  reality  of  some  being  or  phenomenon,  esp.  such  con¬ 
viction  when  it  comes  after  doubt  as  to  the  truth  or  reality 
of  the  thing  believed  in  ;  reflective  assurance. 

Belief  admits  of  all  degrees,  from  the  slightest  suspicion  to  the 
fullest  assurance.  R*  id. 

The  perception  of  truth  or  falsehood  ;  which  1  apprehend  to  be 
exactly  the  meaning  of  an  act  of  belief \  as  distinguished  from 
simple’ conception.  ./.  S.  Mill. 

We  ought  first  to  notice  that  the  use  of  the  word  belief  in  our 
language  is  changing  :  formerly  it  denoted  something  taken  as 
definite  and  certain  on  the  basis  of  some  external  authority  ;  now 
it  has  grown  rather  to  denote  credit  given  to  a  statement  on  a  more 
or  less  sufficient  balancing  of  probabilities.  Karl  Pearson. 

4.  Immediate  assurance  or  feeling  of  the  reality  of  some¬ 
thing  ;  as,  belief  in  sensation  ;  belief  in  one’s  own  activity. 

In  its  inner  nature,  belief  or  the  sense  of  reality,  is  a  sort  of  feel¬ 
ing  more  allied  to  the  emotions  than  to  anything  else.  Win.  James. 

5.  The  thing  believed  ;  the  object  of  belief  ;  specif.,  a  tenet, 
or  the  body  of  tenets,  held  by  the  advocates  of  any  class  of 
views ;  doctrine  ;  creed. 

Superstitious  prophecies  are  not  only  the  belief  of  fools,  but  the 
talk  sometimes  of  wise  men.  Bacon. 

6.  Eccl.  A  statement  of  doctrines  believed;  a  creed;  specif, 
[cap.],  the  Apostles’  Creed.  Archaic. 

Syn.  —  Assent,  credence,  assurance,  confidence,  trust,  re¬ 
liance.—  Belief,  faith,  persuasion,  conviction  agree  in  the 
idea  of  assent.  Belief  and  faith,  in  modern  usage,  differ 
chiefly  in  that  belief ,  as  a  rule,  suggests  little  more  than  in¬ 
tellectual  assent ;  faith  implies  in  addition  the  element  of 
trust  or  confidence  (cf.  “ belief  in  God”  with  “ faith  in 
God  ”);  as,  “  One  in  whom  persuasion  and  belief  had  ripened 
into  faith  ”  (  Wordsworth).  A  persuasion  is  an  assured  opin¬ 
ion  ;  as,  “  It  was  the  avowed  opinion  and  persuasion  of  Cal¬ 
limachus  .  .  .  that  Homer  was  very  imperfectly  understood 
even  in  his  day  ”  (Cowper).  Persuasion  (see  induce)  some¬ 
times  implies  that  this  assurance  is  induced  fry  one’s  feel¬ 
ings  or  wishes,  rather  than  by  argument  or  evidence  :  con¬ 
viction,  on  the  other  hand,  stands  for  a  fixed  and  settled 
belief;  as,  “His  belief  is  likely  to  have  been  jjersuasion 
rather  than  conviction  ”  {Carlyle).  See  trust,  credence, 

OPINION,  IDEA  ;  cf.  CONFIDENCE. 

fee  liev'a  ble  (be-lev'd-b’l),  a.  See -able;  believe.  —  be- 
liev'a-ble  ness,  be-liev  a-bil'i  ty  (-bfl'Y-tY),  n. 
be  lieve'  (be-lev'),  v.  i. ;  re-lieved'  (-levd');  be-liev'ing. 
[ME.  bileven  (with  be-  for  AS.  ge-),  fr.  AS.  gelefan ,  ge/y- 
fan  ;  akin  to  D.  geloovcn ,  OHG.  gilouban,  G.  glauben ,  OS. 
gilobian ,  Goth,  galaubjan ,  and  Goth.  Hubs  dear.  See  lief, 
a .,  leave,  n.]  1.  To  have  faith  or  confidence  ;  —  with  in 

and  on,  formerly  with  into,  unto ,  and,  rarely,  of. 

2.  To  have  a  firm  persuasion,  esp.  of  the  truths  of  religion  ; 
to  exercise  belief  or  faith. 

Lord,  1  believe:  help  thou  mine  unbelief.  Mark  ix.  24. 
"With  the  heart  man  believeth  unto  righteousness.  Rom.  x.  10. 

3.  To  think  ;  judge. 

I  will  not  believe  so  meanly  of  j'ou.  Field i nq. 

4.  To  give  belief  orcredeuce;  trust; — with  to.  Obs.  Wycliffe. 
to  believe  in.  a  To  have  faith  in  ;  to  rely  upon  ;  to  trust  to. 
“  Lef-  not  your  heart  be  troubled  :  ye  believe  in  God,  believe 
also  in  me.”  John  xiv.  1.  b  To  believe  that  a  thing  is  ben¬ 
eficial,  genuine,  or  good  ;  as,  to  believe  in  total  abstinence. 
C  To  believe  that  a  thing  has  or  will  have  real  existence  or 


occurrence ;  —  as,  to  believe  in  the  resurrection  of  the  dead. 
—  to  b.  on,  to  accept  implicitly  as  an  object  of  religious 
trust  or  obedience  ;  to  have  faith  in  ;  to  believe  in. 
be  lieve'  (be-lev'),  v.  t.  1.  To  exercise  belief  in  ;  to  credit 
upon  the  authority  or  testimony  of  another;  to  be  persuaded 
of  the  truth  of.  upon  evidence  furnished  by  reasons,  argu¬ 
ments,  and  deductions  of  the  mind,  or  by  circumstances 
other  than  personal  knowledge  ;  to  regard,  accept,  or  hold 
as  true  ;  to  place  confidence  in  ;  to  think  ;  to  consider  ;  as, 
to  believe  a  person,  a  statement,  or  a  doctrine. 

Our  Conqueror  (whom  1  now 
Of  force  believe  almighty).  Milton. 

King  Agrippa,  believes t  thou  the  prophets  ?  Acts  xxvi.  27. 
Often  followed  by  a  dependent  clause. 

I  believe  that  Jesus  Christ  is  the  Son  of  God.  Arts  viii.  S7. 
2  To  have  faith  in  the  existence  of;  to  believe  in.  Obs. 
“  Shall  we  believe  a  God  ?  ”  Berkeley. 

be-liev'er  (be-lev'er),  n.  One  who  believes  ;  specif.  :  a  One 
who  believes  in  religious  doctrines;  esp.,  a  Christian,  b 
Eccl.  Hist.  Any  lay  full  member  of  the  early  church,  in 
distinction  from  a  catechumen  and  a  clergyman, 
be-like'  (be-lik'),  adv.  [be-  (for  by)  -f-  like.  ]  Probably; 
perhaps.  Obs.  or  Archaic.  Kipling.  —  be-like'ly,  adv. 

Belike ,  boy,  then  you  are  in  love.  Shak. 

Be-lin'da  (be-llu'dd),  n.  1.  A  feminine  Christian  name. 

2.  The  heroine  of  Pope’s  “  Rape  of  the  Lock,”  whose  real 
name  was  Arabella  Fermor.  Her  anger  at  the  cutting  off  of  u  lock 
of  her  hair  by  Lord  Petre  in  a  frolic  was  the  occasion  of  the  poem. 

3.  The  heroine  of  Maria  Edgeworth's  novel  “  Belinda.” 
Be'lis  (be'lTs),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  /3 arrow,  dart ;  —  named 

from  the  shape.]  Bot.  A  genus  of  pinaceous  trees  con¬ 
sisting  of  a  single  species,  B.  lanceolata,  native  of  China, 
frequently  cultivated  under  the  name  Cunninghamia  sinen¬ 
sis.  It  grows  to  be  a  tall  tree. 

Be  lit'  (ba-let'),  or  Bel'tis  (bel'tTs),  n.  [Babylonian,  fern,  of 
Bel.]  Babylon.- Assyr.  Myth.  The  wife  of  Bel,  one  of  the 
most  ancient  of  Babylonian  goddesses.  In  the  Assyrian 
pantheon,  as  the  divine  “  lady,”  she  was  hv  various  kings  identi¬ 
fied  with  different  goddesses.'  as  Ishtar  and  the  consort  of  Ashur. 
be-lit'tle  (be-lit/’l),  v.  t.  ;  be-lit'tled  (-’Id) ;  be-lit'tling. 
To  make  little  or  less,  or  to  appear  so  ;  to  speak  of  in  a  de¬ 
preciatory  or  contemptuous  way  ;  to  dwarf.  Jefferson. 
bell  (bSl),  n.  <£*  v.  [Cf.  D.  bel  a  bubble.]  Bubble.  Chiefly 
Scot,  ti*  Dial.  Eng.  Scott. 

bell,  n.  [AS.  belle ,  akin  to  D.  bel,  and  perk,  to  AS.  bel/an 
to  bellow.  Cf.  bellow.]  1.  A  hollow  metallic  vessel,  usu¬ 
ally  shaped  somewhat  like  a  cup  with  a  flaring  mouth,  con¬ 
taining  a  clapper  or  tongue,  and  giving  forth  a  ringing  sound 
on  being  struck. 

Bells  are  usually 
made  of  the  alloy 
bell  metal.  The 
common  heraldic 
bell  is  the  hawk’s 
(globular)  bell ; 
the  ordinary  bell 
is  distinguished 
as  a  church  bell. 

Belts,  which  are 
to  be  regarded  as 
curved  plates, never 
vibrate  as  a  whole, 
but,  when  they  give 
their  fundamental 
note,  in  four  equal 
parts  which  are  sep- 
by  nodal 

lines.  .  .  .  Bril.  nre  j  Electric  Bell  :  2  Hand  Bell  ;  3  Jingle  Bell  i 
also  capable  of  vi-  4  Cow  Bell  :  5  Tubular  Bells  for  clock 
prating  in  6,  8,  10,  or  chimes;  6  Factory  Bell;  7  Coil  Gong  for 
12  parts,  producing  docks, 
thus  a  correspond¬ 
ing  series  of  overtones.  The  note  of  a  bell  is  higher  in  proportion 
as  the  surface  is  smaller  and  the  substance  thicker. 

Ganot's  Physics. 

2.  Specif.  :  a  A  bell,  as  of  a  clock,  rung  to  tell  the  hours; 
also  (usually  in  pi.),  the  stroke  of  6uch  a  bell,  esp.  on 
shipboard,  b  The  time  so  indicated,  Haul.,  a  half  hour. 
On  shipboard  4,  8,  and  12  o’clock  are  marked  by  8  bells, 

4.  JO,  8. JO,  and  12.30  o’clock  by  1  bell,  5,  9,  and  1  o'clock  by 

2  bells,-and  so  on  until  8  bells,  which  mark?  the  end  of  the 
(ordinary)  watch.  On  British  and  Japanese  ships  dur 
mg  the  dogwatches  (see  dogwatch)  the  bells  are  1,  2,  3.  4  : 
1,  2,  3.  8. 

3  A  hollow  perforated  sphere  of  metal  containing  a  loose 
ball  which  causes  it  to  sound  when  moved. 

4.  Anything  in  the  form  of  a  bell  ;  as  :  a  The  cup  or  corolla 
of  a  flower.  “  In  a  cowslip's  bell  I  lie.”  Shak.  b  [Perh. 
a  different  word.]  The  strobile  of  the  hop  plant.  See  hop, 
n.  c  Arch.  That  part  of  the  capital  of  a  column  included 
between  the  abacus  and  neck  molding,  esp.  the  nearly  bell¬ 
shaped  naked  core  assumed  to  exist  within  the  leafage  of  a 
capital,  d  The  flaring  mouth  of  a  trumpet  or  other  wind 
instrument,  e  The  body  of  a  helmet,  f  Metal.  See  bell 
and  hopper ,  below,  g  A  place,  in  early  times  often  a  bell¬ 
shaped  hut,  for  storing  the  arms  and  accouterments  of  a 
native  regiment  in  British  India,  h  See  moose  a. 
bell  and  hopper,  Metal.,  the  apparatus  (consisting  of  a  large 
hopper,  or  cup.  closed  by  a  bell,  or 
cone,  pulled  up  from  below'  by  the  apex 
or  point)  at  the  top  of  a  blast  furnace, 

through  which  the  charge  may  be  in-  _ r r - 

troduced  without  the  escape  of  the 
gases.  U.  S.  —  b.,  book,  and  candle,  the 
accompaniments  of  a  certain  form  of  „  „ 

excommunication.  (See  to  curse  by  “eI  and  Hopper. 
bell,  book,  and  candle ,  below.)  Hence,  the  terrors  of  ex- 
communication ;  the  punitive  or  repressive  powers  or  re¬ 


sources  of  the  church  ;  also,  humorously,  religious  forma 
or  ritual  accessories.  Shak.  —  bell  of  arms.  Mil.  =  bell,  4 
g.  —  to  bear  or  carry  away  the  b.,  to  win  the  prize  at  a  race 
in  which  the  prize  was  a  bell ;  hence,  to  be  superior  in  some¬ 
thing.  Fuller.  —  to  bear  the  b.,  to  be  the  first  or  leader; 
—  in  allusion  to  the  bellwether  of  a  flqck,  or  the  leading  an¬ 
imal  of  a  team  or  drove,  when  wearing  a  bell.  —  to  curse, 
excommunicate,  etc.,  by  or  with  b.,  book,  and  candle,  to  curse, 
excommunicate,  etc.,  according  to  a  solemn  form  of  ex¬ 
communication  used  in  the  medieval  church,  which  closed 
with  the  words  “Do  to  the  book,  quench  the  candle,  ring 
the  bell.”  — to  deserve,  give,  lose  (or  the  like)  the  b.,  to  de¬ 
serve,  give,  lose  (or  the  like)  the  prize  in  a  contest, 
bell  (bgl),  v.  t. :  belled  (bSld) ;  bell'ing.  1.  To  put  a  bell 
upon  ;  to  provide  with  a  bell. 

2.  To  make  bell-mouthed,  or  flaring;  as,  to  bell  a  tube, 
to  bell  the  cat,  to  do  a  daring  or  risky  deed  ;  —  an  allusion  to 
the  fable  of  the  mice  who  resolved  in  convention  to  protect 
themselves  from  the  cat’s  stealthy  approaches  by  liangii  g 
a  bell  upon  her  neck,  but  found  none  bold  enough  to  do  it. 
Hence,  Scot.,  to  dare  to  contend  (with) ;  to  grapple  (with). 

No  difficulty  in  finding  a  man  to  bell  the  cat.  T.  Hughes 
bell,  v.  i.  To  take  the  form  of  a  bell ;  specif.,  to  develop 
bells  or  corollas  ;  to  blossom  ;  as,  hops  bell. 
bell ,  v.i.&t.  [AS.  bellan.  See  bellow.]  To  bellow,  as  the 
deer  in  rutting  time  ;  to  make  a  bellowing  sound  ;  to  roar. 

A 8  loud  as  belleth  wind  in  hell.  Chaucer. 

The  wild  buck  bells  from  ferny  brake.  Scott. 

bell,  n.  The  noise  of  one  that  bells  ;  a  bellow  ;  a  roar, 
bel  la-don'na  (bSFd-dbn'd),  n.  [It.,  lit.,  fine  lady  ;  bella, 
fern,  of  bello  beautiful  (L.  bcllus ) 

-j-  donna  lady  (L.  domina).  Cf. 
beldam.]  1  A  European  solana- 
ceous  plant  ( Atropa  belladonna) 
with  reddish  bell-shaped  flowers 
and  shining  black  berries.  The 
whole  plant  is  very  poisonous,  and 
the  root  and  leaves  are  used  as  a 
mild  narcotic  and  anodyne,  and  a 
powerful  mydriatic.  Its  proper¬ 
ties  are  largely  due  to  the  alkaloid 
atropine  which  it  contains.  Called 
also  deadly  nightshade. 

2  The  belladonna  lily, 
belladonna  lily.  A  bulbous  plant 
(Amaryllis belladonna)  having  fra¬ 
grant  rose-colored  lilylike  flowers; 
also,  its  flower.  See  Amaryllis. 
bel  la  don'nine  (-Tn  ;  -en;  184),  n. 

Chem.  A  poisonous  alkaloid,  Belladonna  (Atropa  bella- 
CnH2I0.>N,  obtained  as  a  resin-  donna).  ($) 
ous,  yellow  mass  from  belladonna  root.  It  is  isomeric 
(probably  stereoisomeric)  with  atropamine. 
bell  animalcule  Any  of  many  bell-shaped,  stalked,  cil¬ 
iated  infusorians  of  Vorticella  and  allied  genera  common 
in  fresh  water.  See  Vorticella. 
bell  arch  An  arch,  of  rare  form,  having  on  each  side  an 
ogee  curve,  therefore  resembling  the  cross  section  of  a  bell, 
bellar  mine  (b81'ar-mTn  ;  -men),  n.  A  stone¬ 
ware  jug  of  a  pattern  originated  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Cologne,  Germany,  in  the 
16th  century.  It  has  a  bearded  face  or  mask 
supposed  to  represent  Cardinal  Bellarmine, 
a  leader  in  the  Roman  Catholic  counter  re¬ 
formation  ;  —  called  also  graybeard,  long- 
beard. 

Bel  la'trix  (bS-la'trTks),  n.  [L.,  a  female 
warrior.]  Astron.  A  bright  star  in  Orion, 
the  nearest  to  Aldebaran  of  the  four  forming 
the  rectangle  ;  Gamma  (y)  Orionis.  It  is  a 
typical  helium  star 

bell  bird-  Aliy  of  several  birds  whose  notes  are  likened 

to  the  sound  of 
esp. :  a  The  cam 
(Chasmorhyncus  ni- 
veus)  of  South  Amer¬ 
ica,  which  has  snow- 
white  plumage,  and  a  fleshy 
caruncle  on  the  head  that 
was  formerly  supposed  to  be 
erected  as  the  bird  uttered  its  J_ 
note,  b  Man  or  hi  na  in  el  a  no-  5 
phrys  of  Australia,  and  An- 
thorvis  melanura  of  New  Zea¬ 
land,  both  of  the  honeysucker 

family,  c  Oreoica  cristata ,  Bell  Bird  (Anthorms 
a  West  Australian  shrike.  melanura). 

bell  canopy  An  open  structure  intended  to  protect  a 
large  bell  from  rain,  etc. 

bell  COt  or  cote.  A  small  or  subsidiary  construction,  fre¬ 
quently  corbeled  out  from  the  walls  of  a  structure,  and 
used  to  contain  and  support  one  or  more  bells, 
bell  crank  A  lever  whose  two  arms  form  a 
right  angle,  or  nearly  a  right  angle,  having  its 
fulcrum  at  the  apex  of  the  angle.  —  bell'— 
cranked'  (-krSnkt'),  a.  Rare. 
bell  deck-  The  floor  of  a  belfry  made  water¬ 
tight  to  serve  as  a  roof  to  the  rooms  below', 
belle  (b51),  a.  [F.  belle,  fern,  of  bel,  beau.  See  Bell  Crank. 

beau.]  Handsome  ;  beautiful.  Obs.,  exc.  in  Fr. phrases. 
belle,  n.  [F.  See  belle,  a.]  1.  [cap.]  Lit.,  beautiful ;  — 

fem.  prop.  name. 

2.  A  beautiful  girl  or  woman  ;  esp.,  a  girl  or  woman  whose 
personal  charms  make  her  attractive  in  society ;  a  reign¬ 
ing  “  beauty.” 

belled  (b€ld),  a.  Furnished  or  hung  with  bells;  specif., 
having  bell-shaped  flowers,  as  the  hyacinth  or  the  gentian. 
Bel  leek'  ware  (be-lek').  A  porcelain-like  kind  of  decora- 


Beii-al'lc  (-al'Tk ),  a.  Of  or  like 
Belial. 

Be'li-al-ist.  n.  See-isT. 
Belianis,  n.  See  Don  Belianis. 
be-li'bel.  v.  t.  See  be-,  2. 
belice  +  bellows. 
be-lick',  v.  t.  See  be-,  1,  2. 
Bel'i-des.  w.,  jil.  of  Bf.lis. 
be-lief'ful.  a.  Prone  to  believe. 
Rare.—  be-lief'ful -ness.  u.  Rare . 
be-Hef'less.  a.  See  -less. 
be-li'er  (b£-ll'?r),  n.  One  who 
belies. 

be-llev'.  Believe.  Ref.  Sp. 
be-liev'a-bl.  Believable.  RrfSp. 
be  lievd'.  Believed.  Ref  Sp. 
be-liev'ing.  p.  a.  That  believes. 
—  be  liev'lng-ly.  adv. 
be-lif'.  +  belive. 
be-llght'.  v.  t.  To  illuminate. 
Be-li'li  (bP-le'le),  n.  Babylon. 
Myth.  A  goddess  of  the  lower 
world,  sister  of  Tammuz. 
be-Lim',  >*.  t.  [be-,  3  -1-  ME.  lim. 


See  limb.]  To  dismember; 
maim.  Obs.  [birdlime. I 

be-lime'  (bf-lTm'),  v.  t.  To| 
bo-limp',  v.  i.  [AS  belimpan.'] 
To  occur;  to  pertain.  Obs. 
Bel'i-nus  (beKY-nlfo).  n.  [L. 
Belentis,  a  deity  worshiped  by 
the  Gauls,  and  LL.  Bellinus,  a 
Latinized  form  of  Beli.  a  fabu¬ 
lous  British  king.]  Celt.  Myth. 
A  sun  god  of  the  Gauls  ;  also,  a 
mythical  king  (called  also  Beli) 
of  Britain  who  in  company  with 
hisbrother  Brennius  (which see) 
conquered  Gaul  and  Italy, 
be-li'on,  »•.  t.  See  be-,  5. 
be-liq'uor,  v.  t.  See  be-,  6. 
be-lirt',  v.  t.  [AS.belyrtan.  Orf. 
E.  /).]  To  deceive;  cheat.  Obs. 
Be'lis  (be'lTs),  n  ;  pi.  Belides 
(b?l'Y-dez).  [L.]  A  female  de¬ 
scendant  of  Belus. 

Bel  i-B&'ma  (bgFi-sa'md),  n. 
[Fr.  Gaulish  stem  belo  bright 


sama  like.]  A  river  goddess  of 

the  Gauls,  identified  by  the  Ro¬ 
mans  with  Minerva, 
belise.  +  bellow's. 
BeTise'(r>a'lez'),n.  In  Mohere’g 
“Les  Femmes  Savantes,"  one 
of  the  learned  ladies,  who  im¬ 
agines  that  every  man  is  in  love 
with  her. 

be-lit'l.  Belittle.  Ref.  Sp. 
be-lit'ld.  Belittled.  Ref.  Sp. 
be-lit'ter,  v  i.  See  be-,  6. 
be-lit't’e-ment,  n.  See  -ment. 
be-lit't  er  <  bC-lTt'l5r),  n.  One 
who  belittles. 

be-live', v.  i.  [AS .belt fan.]  To 
remain.  Obs. 

be-live'  (bfc-llv'),  adv.  [Cf. 
live,  rt.l  Forthwith  ;  quickly. 
Obs.  or  Scot.  —  as  belive.  as  soon 
as  possible  ;  at  once  ;  immedi¬ 
ately.  Obs. 

belk.  Obs.  or  dial,  var.of  belch. 

bell.  v.  >.  [Cf  bowl.]  To 


swell;  to  be  puffed  up.  Obs. 

Bell.  Adam.  A  noted  outlaw 
archer  in  old  English  ballads. 
Bell.  Peter.  The  subject  of 
Wordsw  orth's  poem  of  the  same 
name,  a  tinker,  whose  hard  heart 
is  softened  by  an  ass's  fidelity  to 
its  dead  master. 

Bel 'la  (bSl'd),n.  Dim. of  Ara¬ 
bella,  Isabella. 

Be'  'a-coo'la  (-koo'la),  n.  An 
Indian  of  a  Salishan  tribe  dwell¬ 
ing  in  British  Columbia. 

I’  bel'la,  hor'ri-da  bel'la.  [L.] 
Wars,  horrid  wars. 

Vergil  (.-Eneid,V I.  86). 
bellamoure.  f  bei.amour. 
Bel'la  Pen'nu  (bPl'a  pen'oo). 
[Khond  bella  sun  +  penny  god.l 
i’he  sun  god,  chief  beneficent 
deity  of  the  Khonds  of  India. 

bel-la'que  ma'tri-bus  de  te- 
sta'ta  (mttt'rY-htTs  de^Ps-ta'- 
ta).  (L.j  And  wars  detested  by 


mothers.  Horace  (Odes,  I.  1). 
bel'la-som'bra  ( hr  Fa-stfm'brd), 
w.  [Sp.,  beautiful  shade.J  = 

UMBRA  TREE. 

Bel'las-ton.  Lady  (bCl'ds-t’n ). 
In  Fielding’s  “Tom  Jones.”  a 
fashionable  woman  of  haughty 
manner  and  profligate  life, 
bell' -bear' er.  ».  A  Brazilian 
leaf  hopper  ( Bocydium  tintin- 
nabulifrrum),  having  four  bell¬ 
shaped  thoracic  appendages, 
bell 'bind  (bCl'blndO,  bell'- 
bind  er  (-bTn'd?r),  bell' bine,  n. 
[bell  (as  in  bluebell )  -f  bind,  bind¬ 
er.')  The  greater  or  lesser  bind¬ 
weed.  Dial.  Eng. 
bell'bot'tle.  w.  =  bluebell  b. 
bell  boy.  A  boy  who  answers, 
or  attends  at  the  call  of,  n  bell. 
beU  buoy.  See  buoy. 
bell  cage.  Arch.  A  timber  frame 
constructed  to  support  one  or 
more  large  bells. 


bell  canopy,  a  A  bell  gable,  b 
An  open,  roofed  structure  for  a 
bell. 

bell  carriage.  A  bell  cage,  or  its 
stock  and  wheel,  or  the  stock 
alone  ;  —  loosely  used 
bell  chuck.  See  chuck,  n .,  4. 
bell-co'ny.  balcony. 

]|  belle'  a  mie'  (bei/-d/me/').  [F.] 
Fair  or  fine  woman  friend; 
hence,  a  mistress. 

Belle'  Cor'difcre',  La  (14  bPF 
kor'dyar').  [F.]  See  Beauti¬ 
ful  Rorkmakeh.  the. 

II  belle'  dame'  (bel'  dam').  [F.] 
A  belle,  or  fair  lady, 
bel’e'dom  (-dtlm),  w.  See -dom. 
||  belle' fleur'  (-UQr'),  n.  [F.]  = 
BELLFLOWER,  apple, 
belle' hood.  n.  See  -hood. 

Belle'  Isle'  cress (b£l  II').  The 
Bermuda  cress. 

|i  belle'-mfcre'  (bPl'mar')tn.  [F.] 
Mother-in-law. 


ale,  senate,  care,  iltn,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofd ;  eve,  Svent,  gnd,  recent,  maker;  Ice,  111 ;  old,  Sbey,  orb,  Sdd,  s&ft,  connect ;  use,  unite,  urn,  Up,  circus,  menu  ; 

U  Foreign  Word.  f  Obsolete  Variant  of.  4-  combined  with.  =  equals. 
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BELONG 


tive  pottery  with  a  high  gloss,  which  is  sometimes  irides- 
cent.  A  very  fine  kind  is  made 
at  Belleek  in  Ireland. 

bel  ler'ic  (be-lei'Tk),  n.  [F.  bel- 
lericfr.  Ar.  balilaj, Per.  ball!  ah.] 

The  fruit  of  Terminal ia  belleri- 
ca.  See  myrobalan. 

Bel-ler'o  phon  (be-lgr'6-f5n),  n. 

[L.,  fr.  Gr.  Bc  AAepo^cui'.  ]  1.  Gr. 

Myth.  A  Corinthian  hero,  sent 
to  the  king  of  Lycia  with  a  letter 
asking  that  he  be  put  to  death. 

The  king  commissioned  him  to 
slay  the  Chimera,  which  he  did 
with  the  aid  of  Pegasus.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  Pindar,  on  his  pre¬ 
suming  to  trv  to  mount  to 
heaven,  he  fell  from  Pegasus 
upon  the  Aleian  field  in  Lycia, 
wnere  he  perished. 

2.  Pa/eon.  A  genus  of  extinct 
rhipidoglossate  gastropods,  hav- 


Bellerophon  and  Pegasus. 


Bell  Gable. 


ing  a  thick  massive  shell  coiled  in  a  flat  symmetrical  spiral 
with  the  aperture  cleft  by  a  median  notch  or  slit.  It  oc¬ 
curs  from  the  Ordovician  to  the  Permian,  but  is  especially 
abundant  in  the  Carboniferous.  It  is  the  type 
of  a  family,  Bel-ler  o  phon'ti  dae  (-f5u'tT-de).  :• iMIllfiimM X 

II  belles'-let'tres  (bel'lgt'r’;  277),  n.  pi.  [F.] 

Polite  or  elegant  literature;  —  formerly  some-  'ffl,  SWr 
times  used  as  equiv.  to  the  humanities,  but  now 
applied  somewhat  vaguely  to  literary  works  in  Bellerophon, 
which  imagination  and  taste  are  predominant.  2  ( /;.  *ub- 
Syn.  —  See  literature.  lends).  (%) 

bel  le-tris'tic  (bSl'18-tris'tTk),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to 
belles-lettres.  M.  Arnold. 

bell'— faced''  (bSl'fast'),  a.  Having  the  striking  surface 
convex  ;  — said  of  hammers. 

bell'llow'er  (-flou'er),  n.  a  A  plant  of  the  genus  Campan¬ 
ula.  b  The  daffodil.  Dial.  Eng. 

bell'flower,  n.  [F.  bellefleur ,  lit.,  beautiful  flower.]  A 
kind  of  apple.  The  yellow  bellflower  is  a  large  winter  apple, 
bell  gable  A  piece  of  walling  pierced 
with  openings,  which  are  usually 
arched,  and  arranged  for  the  hanging 
of  large  bells  ;  often,  an  upward  pro¬ 
longation  above  the  roof  of  a  gable 
wall,  as  of  a  church  or  chapel, 
bell'hang  er  (bSl'hSng'er),  n.  One 
who  hangs  or  puts  up  bells,  esp.  as  a 
trade.  —  bell'hang7 lng,  n. 
bell  heather  Either  of  two  European 
heaths  or  heathers,  Erica  tetralix  and 
E.  cinerea ,  the  flowers  of  which  are 
somewhat  bell-shaped  ;  heather  bell, 
bell  horse  A  horse  wearing  a  bell, 
esp.  one  with  a  bell,  flowers,  ribbons, 
etc.,  to  celebrate  May  Day,  which  is 
sometimes  called  bell-horse  day. 
bell'house  (bSl'hous'),  n.  1.  A  struc¬ 
ture  for  containing  a  bell  or  bells,  as 
(properly)  a  detached  building,  or  (by  extension)  any  belfry. 

2.  Archteol.  A  kind  of  ancient  round  tower,  as  in  Ireland, 
probably  connected  with  uses  of  defense, 
bel'li  cose  (bSl'T-kos  ;  bgl'T-kos' ;  277),  a.  [L.  bellicosus , 
fr.  bellicus  of  war,  fr.  bellum  war.  See  duel  ]  Inclined 
to  contention  ;  warlike  ;  pugnacious.  — bel'li-COse  ly,  adc. 

Arnold  was,  in  fact,  in  a  bellicose  vein.  Irving. 

Syn.  —  See  belligerent. 

bel'lied  (bSl'Td),  a.  Having  a  belly,  or  (such)  a  belly ;  specif., 
big-bellied;  corpulent;  fig.,  inflated;  puffed  out;  bulg¬ 
ing;  —  esp.  in  comb.,  as,  pot-bellied ,  shad- bell ied. 
bel  lig'er  ence  (b£-lTj'er-ens)  )  n.  Quality  of  being  bel- 
bel  lig'er  en-cy  (-lTj'er-cn-sT)  j  ligerent ;  status  of  a  bel¬ 
ligerent  ;  act  or  state  of  waging  war  ;  warfare, 
bei  lig'er  ent  (-ent),  a.  [L.  belli gerans,  p.  pr.  of  bellige- 
rare  to  wage  war,  fr.  belliger  waging  war ;  bellum  war  -}- 
gerere  to  wage.  See  bellicose,  jest.]  1.  Waging  war  ; 
carrying  on  war.  When  a  colony,  a  province,  or  a  revolu¬ 
tionary  party  or  section  is  engaged  in  waging  war  against 
its  general  government,  it  has  no  standing  in  international 
law  until  it  is  recognized  as  belligerent  by  neutral  powers. 
Such  recognition  protects  it  by,  and  subjects  it  to,  the  laws 
of  war.  It  cannot  be  so  recognized  until  it  is  maintaining 
an  independent  de  facto  government. 

2.  Pertaining  or  tending  to  war  ;  warlike  ;  of  or  relating  to 
belligerents  ;  as,  a  belligerent  tone  ;  belligerent  rights. 
Syn.  — Warlike,  hostile  ;  irascible,  choleric  ;  disputatious, 
wrangling.  —  Belligerent,  bellicose,  pugnacious,  quar¬ 
relsome,  contentious,  litigious  agree  in  the  idea  of  apt¬ 
ness  to  contend.  That  is  belligerent  which  is  of  a  warlike 
character  or  actually  engaged  in  hostilities;  that  is  bel¬ 
licose  which  is  inclined  to  fight;  as,  a  belligerent  gesture, 
the  belligerent  powers;  a  bellicose  mood,  in  a  bellicose  vein. 
Pugnacious  differs  from  bellicose,  (which  is  sometimes 
given  a  semihumorous  or  mock-heroic  turn)  in  applying 
more  commonly  to  disposition  or  character ;  it  does  not 
convey  the  impression  of  pettiness  or  ill-nature  implied 
in  quarrelsome  ;  as,  “ 
nacious  people;  their 


Bell  Jar. 


,  “  The  Scotch  are  certainly  a  mostpM<7- 
sir  whole  history  proves  it”  ( G .  Bor¬ 


row );  “The  snake,  though  high-spirited,  is  not  quarrelsome  ; 
he  considers  his  fangs  to  be  given  for  defense,  and  not  for 
annoyance  ”  (Sidney Smith).  Contentious  frequently  sug¬ 
gests  a  certain  perversity  of  temper  and  wearisome  per¬ 
sistence  in  dispute  ;  as,  “  A  continual  dropping  in  a  very 
rainy  day  and  a  contentious  woman  are  alike  ”  (Prov.xxv ii. 
15).  Litigious  is  now  commonly  confined  to  fondness  for 
legal  contention;  as,  a  litigious  client;  “  If  the  spirit  be 
not  tamed  and  broken  by  these  happy  methods,  it  is  stub¬ 
born  and  litigious  ”  (Burke).  See  martial,  dispute,  con¬ 
tention  ;  cf .  angry. 

bel  lig'er-ent  (bS-li  j'er-ent),  n.  A  belligerent  nation,  state, 
or  person. 

bel  lip'o  tent  (bS-lTp'o-tcnt),  a.  [L.  bellipotens ;  bellum 
war  -\-  potens  powerful.]  Mighty  in  war.  Rare. 

That  bellijiotent  and  unmeasurable  wag,  Falstaff.  Leigh  Hunt. 
Bel'lls  (bel'Ts),  n.  [L.,  the  English  daisy. ]  Bot.  A  small 
genus  of  scapose  asteraceous  herbs,  the  true  daisies.  They 
have  flattened  achenes  and  the  involucral  bracts  nearly 
equal.  B.  perennis,  the  English  daisy,  is  cultivated  in  the 
United  States.  The  only  indigenous  species  in  the  United 
States,  B.  integri folia ,  is  the  western  daisy.  See  daisy. 
bel'lite  (-it),  n.  All  explosive  consisting  of  five  parts  of  am¬ 
monium  nitrate  to  one  of  metadinitrobenzene,  usually 
with  some  potassium  nitrate.  ca 

bell  jar  A  kind  of  glass  vessel  open  at  the 
bottom  and  closed  at  the  top  like  a  bell, 
bell'man  (bel'uwn),  n.  A  man  who  rings  a 
bell,  as  a  town-crier,  or  a  night  watchman, 
bell  mare  A  mare  wearing  a  bell  and  used  as 
a  leader,  as  in  mule  herding, 
bell  metal  A  hard  alloy  or  bronze,  consist¬ 
ing  usually  of  three  to  four  parts  of  copper 
to  one  of  tin,  used  for  making  bells.  —  bell- 
metal  ore,  Min.,  stannite. 
bell'mouth/  (bSl'mouth'),  v.  t.  To  make  or  furnish  with  a 
belled,  or  flaring,  mouth. 

bell'-mouthed  (-moufcfed' ;  -moutht'),  a.  Flaring  at  the 
mouth  ;  as,  a  bell-mouthed  gun.  Byron. 

Bel  lo'na  (bc-lo'nd),  n.  [L.,  fr.  bellum  war.]  Rom.Re/ig. 
Goddess  of  war,  closely  associated  with  Mars.  Before  her 
temple,  which  stood  near  the  Circus  Maximus,  was  the  Columna 
Bellica,  from  which,  when  war  was  declared,  a  bloody  spear  was 
cast  into  a  neighboring  plat,  feignedly  foreign  territory.  A  sec¬ 
ond  Bellona.  with  whom  the  first  became  identified,  was  the  Cap¬ 
padocian  MS,  or  Mi-Bellona,  whose  priests,  Bello-na'ri-i  ( bCl'o- 
na'rY-T),  danced  frenziedly  and  gashed  themselves  in  order  to 
read  the  future.  Bellona  was  also  identified  with  the  Greek  Enyo. 
bel'low  (bgl'o),  v.  i.  ;  bel'lowed  (-od) ;  bel'low-ing.  [ME. 
he l wen ,  belowen ,  AS.  bylgean  ;  prob.  akin  to  AS.  bel lan ,  G. 
bellen ,  Lith.  balsas  voice,  Skr.  bhash  to  bellow.  Cf.  bell, 
n.  &  V.]  1.  To  make  a  hollow,  loud  noise,  as  a  bull. 

2.  To  bawl  ;  vociferate;  clamor;  roar.  Dryden. 

3.  To  make  a  loud,  hollow  sound  ;  to  roar. 

The  bellowing  voice  of  boiling  seas.  Dryden. 

bel'low,  v.  t.  To  emit  with  a  loud,  deep  voice  or  bellow  ;  — 
with  out  or  forth.  “  Would  bellow  out  a  laugh.”  Dryden. 
bel'low,  n.  A  loud,  deep,  resounding  cry  or  noise,  as  of 
a  bull  ;  a  roar.  “  Hear  the  bellow  of  fear.”  C.  A.  Keeler. 
bellows  (b€l'oz  ;  -us  ;  277  :  see  note  below),  n.  sing.  <1*  pi. 
[ME.  bely,  below ,  belly,  bel¬ 
lows,  AS.  belg,  belig ,  bag,  bel¬ 
lows,  belly.  Bellows  is  prop, 
a  pi.  and  the  orig.  sense  is  bag. 

See  belly.]  1.  An  instru¬ 
ment,  utensil,  or  machine, 
w  h ich ,  by  alternate  e x pansion 
and  contraction,  or  by  rise 
and  fall  of  the  top,  draws  in 
air  through  a  valve  or  orifice 
and  expels  it  more  or  less  b 
forcibly  through  a  tube  for  Old  Roman  Lamp,  with  figure 
various  purposes,  as  blowing  of  man  using  a  pair  of  Bellows 
fires,  ventilating  mines,  or  filling  the  pipes  of  an  organ  with 
wind.  Also,  by  extension,  any  of  various  forms  of  rotary 
and  other  blowers.  See  blower,  n.,  2  b- 

2.  Fig.,  that  which  fans  the  flame  of  passion,  evil,  or  the 

like.  “  My  voice  is  not  a  bellows  unto  ire.”  Keats. 

3.  The  lungs.  •  Donne. 

4.  The  expansible  part  of  the  ordinary  photographic  camera. 

Walker  and  the  other  orthoepists  of  the  early  l!tth 
century  have  bSl'tts  only,  but  within  recent  times  this  has 
largely  been  superseded  by  bSl'oz.  Cf.  gallows. 
a  pair  of  bellows,  an  instrument  for  blowing  fires  consisting 
of  two  nearly  heart-shaped  boards  with  handles,  con¬ 
nected  by  leather,  and  having  a  valve  and  tube, 
bel'lows,  v.  t.  To  blow  with  or  as  with  bellows. 

The  lire  being  bellowsed  up.  R  D.  Blackmore . 
bellows  fish  a  Any  of  several  hemibranchiate  fishes  so 
called  from  their  deep, com¬ 
pressed  body  and  long  tu¬ 
bular  snout.  Macrorham- 
p  horns.  syn.  Centriscu s ,  sco- 
lopax  is  the  European  spe¬ 
cies.  Called  also  trumpet 
fish .  snipe  fish ,  etc.  b  The 
angler(  Lophius  piscatorius). 

Local ,  U.  S. 

bell  pepper.  Capsicum  an¬ 
na  um,  the  red  pepper  of  the  gardens. 


Bellows  Fish  (  Macro/  hamphosus 
scolopax).  (1) 


Bell  process.  Metal.  The  process  of  washing  molten  pig 
iron  by  adding  iron  oxide,  proposed  by  I.  Lowthian  Bell 
of  England  about  1875. 

bell  pull  A  cord,  handle,  or  knob,  connecting  with  a 
bell  to  ring  it. 

bell  punch.  A  kind  of  hand  punch  provided  with  a  bell, 
bell  ringer  One  who  rings  a  bell  or  bells.  —  bell  ringing, 
bell  roof.  A  roof  having  the  general  lines  of  a  bell, 
bell  screw.  A  bell-shaped  device  with  an  internal  thread, 
used  in  well  boring  to  recover  tools  broken  off  in  the  well. 
bell'-shaped7  (bSl'shapt'),  a.  Having  the  general  shape  of 
a  bell  ;  campanulate,  as  some, corollas. 

Bell’s  law  (bSlz).  [After  Sir  Charles  Bell,  English  neurol¬ 
ogist.]  Physiol.  The  law  that  the  roots  of  the  spinal 
nerves  coming  from  the  anterior  portion  of  the  spinal  cord 
are  motor  in  function,  those  from  the  posterior  sensory. 
Bell’s  palsy.  Paralysis  of  the  facial  nerve,  producing  dis¬ 
tortion  of  one  side  of  the  face, 
bell  trap.  A  kind  of  bell-shaped 
stench  trap. 

bell'weth  er  (bSl'wSHPer),  n.  1  A 
wether,  or  sheep,  which  leads  the 
flock,  with  a  bell  on  his  neck.  |||c| 

2.  Hence:  a  A  leader  Mostly  con-  BdlTrap.  A  Bell  with 
tcmpluous.  Swift,  b  A  noisy,  clam-  edges  sealed  by  water; 
orous,  or  talkative  person.  Shelton.  B  Strainer  ;  C  Waste 
bell'wort'  (-wfirt'),  n.  Bot.  a  Any  PiPe- 
cam  pan  ulaceous  plant,  b  Any  liliaceous  plant  of  the  genus 
Uvularia ,  having  yellow,  bell-shaped  flowers.  U.  S. 
bel'ly  (bSl'T),  n.  ;  pi.  -lies  (-Tz).  [ME.  halt,  bely ,  AS. 
belg,  belig ,  bag,  bellows,  belly  ;  akin  to  Icel.  belgi  bag,  bel¬ 
lows,  Sw.  balg ,  Dan.  brelg,  D.  &  G.  balg ,  Goth,  balgs  wine 
skin  ;  cf.  W.  bol  the  paunch  or  belly,  dim.  holy,  Ir.  bo/g, 
Lt.follis  bellows,  bag.  Cf.  bellows,  follicle,  fool,  bilge.] 

1.  That  part  of  the  human  body  between  the  breast  ana  ‘ 
the  thighs,  containing  the  bowels;  the  abdomen. 

2.  The  part  of  a  garment  that  covers  a  person's  belly. 

Such  a  sleeve,  such  a  shirt,  belly  and  all.  B.  Jonson. 

3.  The  under  part  of  the  body  of  animals,  corresponding 
to  the  human  belly.  “  The  belly  of  their  steeds.”  Shak. 

4.  The  stomach  and  its  adjuncts  ;  hence,  appetite  or  need 

for  food.  Walton. 

5.  Obs.  a  A  glutton,  b  The  bowels,  c  The  womb.  “Be¬ 
fore  I  formed  thee  in  the  belly  I  knew'  thee.”  Jer.  i.  5. 

6.  The  internal  cavity  of  the  body  ;  hence,  any  part  lik¬ 

ened  to  it  in  its  interior  or  middle  position  or  in  being  hol¬ 
low  ;  the  inside  ;  as,  the  belly ,  or  inside,  of  a  curved  tim¬ 
ber.  “  Over  the  belly  of  all  Asia.”  Ussher. 

7.  The  part  of  anything  which  resembles  the  human  belly 
in  protuberance  ;  bulging  part ;  as,  the  belly  of  a  flask. 

8  The  front  or  anterior,  or  the  lower,  surface  of  anything, 
as  opposed  to  the  back,  esp.  when  bulging  ;  as,  the  belly  of 
a  printing  type,  that  is,  the  front,  or  nicked  side  ;  the  belly 
of  a  beam. 

9  Specif.:  a  The  part  of  a  sail  that  swells  out  when 
filled  with  wind,  b  The  wooden  casing  of  the  axletree  of  a 
coach  c  The  belly  piece  of  a  hide,  d  Saddlery.  A  piece 
of  leather  fixed  to  the  back  of  the  cantle.  0  The  upper 
plate  of  the  sounding  box  of  instruments  of  the  violin 
class  ;  also,  an  analogous  part  in  certain  other  musical  in¬ 
struments.  f  The  inner  side  of  a  bow,  w  hich  is  nearest  the 
archer  when  he  bends  it.  g  That  part  of  a  blast  furnace 
at  the  top  of  the  boshes,  where  the  diameter  is  greatest, 
h  Mining.  A  bulging  or  suddenly  widened  portion  of  a  vein. 

1  The  piece  of  wool  from  the  sheep’s  belly  ;  —  usually  in  pi. 
bel'ly,  v.  t.  <L-  i.  ;  bel'lied  (.-Td)  ;.  eel'ly-ing.  1.  To  swell 

out ;  to  bulge  or  fill  out ;  specif.,  Obs.,  to  become  corpulent. 

The  bellying  canvas  strutted  with  the  gale.  Dryden. 

2  Wool  Trade.  To  remove  the  wool  on  the  belly  of  (a 
sheep)  before  shearing.  Australia. 

bel'ly  band7  (-bSnd'),  n.  A  band  that  passes  around  or 
across  the  belly  ;  specif.  :  a  A  band  that  goes  around  or 
under  the  belly  of  a  horse  and  holds  the  saddle,  harness, 
or  shafts  in  place  ;  a  girth,  b  Naut.  A  strengthening  band 
of  canvas  sewed  across  a  sail  below  the  lower  reef  band, 
belly  brace,  a  A  brace  joining  the  frames  of  a  locomotive 
and  stayed  to  the  under  side  of  the  boiler,  b  See  truss. 
bel'ly-ful  (-fdbl),  n.  ;  pi.  -fuls  (-foolz).  As  much  as  satis¬ 
fies  the  appetite  ;  hence,  a  great  abundance.  Lloyd. 

King  James  told  his  son  that  he  would  have  his  bellyful  of  par¬ 
liamentary  impeachments.  Johnson. 

bel'ly-god  ,  n.  One  W'ho  serves  his  appetite  as  a  god. 
belly  guy  Or  stay.  A  guy  or  stay  attached  to  the  belly, 
or  middle,  of  a  piece,  as  of  a  spar,  as  to  prevent  buckling, 
bel'ly-pinch'  (-pinch' ;  140),  n.  Hunger  pains  in  the  belly. 
bel'ly-pinched7  (-pTncht'),  a.  Pinched  with  hunger; 
starved.  “  The  belly-pinched  wolf.”  Shak. 

belly  worm  An  intestinal  worm, 
be  long'  (be-l8ng' ;  205),  v.  i. ;  be-longed'  (-l8ngd')  ;  be¬ 
longing.  [ME.  belongen  (akin  to  D.  belangen  to  concern, 

G.  belangen  to  attain  to,  to  concern) ;  be-  -f-  Ion  gen  to  be¬ 
long.  See  2d  long.]  [Usually  construed  with  to  or,  arch., 
unto  ;  formerly  sometimes  used  with  an  indirect  object .] 

1.  To  be  connected  (with)  as  an  adjunct,  attribute,  func¬ 
tion,  duty,  part,  or  the  like;  hence,  in  specific  or  second¬ 
ary  senses,  to  be  appendant  or  related. 

We  know  what  belongs  to  a  watch.  Shak 


II  belle'  pas'Bfon'Cpa'sydN'j.tF.] 
Love. 

Bel-le'ruB  (bP-le'rtfs),  n.  A 
giant,  fabh'd  guardian  of  Land’s 
End  (Roman  Rellerium ),  Eng. 
bel-let'riat,  belle -let 'trist  (b  1- 
ISt'rlRt),  n.  A  person  devoted 
to  belles-lettres, 
bellewe  4*  bellow. 
bell ' -flow  ered  (-flou'?rd),  a. 
Having  bell-shaped  flowers, 
bell-flowered  squill.  The  Span¬ 
ish  jacinth. 

bellflower  family.  Bot.  The 
family  Campanulncex. 
bed  gamba  =  cone  gamba. 
bell  glass.  =  bell  jar. 
bell  harp,  .yu.de.  A  kind  of 
harp  instrument,  commonly  in¬ 
closed  in  a  box  60  as  to  be  swung 
like  a  bell  while  its  strings  were 
twanged.  [like  a  bell.  I 

bell  horn.  A  horn  giving  a  tone  | 
bel ^  11  bone  (Ml'T-Wn).  n.  [F. 
be/P  et  bonne ,  beautiful  and 
good.]  A  fair  maid  ;  a  bonny 
girl.  Obs. 

bel 'He.  bel'U-cal,  o.  [L.  belli- 
cw.s.l  Of  war  ;  martial.  Obs. 
bel  ll-cos'l-tv  ( b-  I'T-kbs'T-tY),  n. 
Bellicose  inclination. 
b#l'll-cou8  (-kus),  a.  Bellicose. 


bel 'lies,  f  bellows. 
bel-llf'er-ous  ( bg-Uf'Pr-ws),  a. 
[L.  bellifer;  bellum  war  -\-  ferre 
to  bring.]  Bringing  war.  Bailey. 
i  Our  God  is  not  a  hell  if  crons 
God.  //.  W.  Beecher. 

bel-lig'er-ent-ly,  adv.  of  bel¬ 
ligerent. 

bel-llg'er-ous  (bMYj'5r-tts),  a. 
Belligerent.  Obs.  tf  R. 
bell'ing,  p. pr.tfvh.  n.  of  BELL,  v. 
bell'ing.  n.  The  use  of  the  div- 
1  ing  hell  in  submarine  work. 

Bel  li'ni’s  tubes  (bCl-le'nYz). 
i  See  under  tube. 
bel’lsand,  a.  [I*rob.  fr.  OF.  belis- 
sant,  p.  pr.  of  oelir  to  please.]  El¬ 
egant.  Obs.  [for  bald  coot. I 
bell  kite.  Scot,  and  dial.  Eng.| 
bell  ling.  The  Scotch,  or  black, 
heath  ot  Europe  ( Erica  cinerea). 
bell  magpie.  =  piping  crow. 
beU'man-ship,  n.  See  -ship. 
bell  moth.  Any  of  a  group  of 
tortricid  moths  which  when  at 
rest  suggest  the  outline  of  a  bell, 
bell'mouth  ing  (bfl'mo  u  th/- 
I  Yng),  m.  Iron  Sr  Steel  Manuf  = 
tailoring.  Eng. 
be’-lol'o-gy  (  br-lbl'A-jY),  n.  [L. 
j  bellum  war  -f  -logy.]  The  science 
of  war. 


bel'lon  ( bel'j/n), //.  Lead  colic. 

BeFlo-na'ri-i  ( b?Po-na'rY-T), 
n.  ol.  [L.]  See  Bellona 
Bel-lo'ni-an,  a.  Of  or  pert,  to 
Bellona  or  war  ;  warlike, 
bel-lo'ni-on,  n.  A  machine- 
played  musical  instrument  of 
24  trumpets  and  2  drums, 
bel  loot'  (bP-ldot').  n.  Also 
belotr  and  ba/lnte.  [Sp.  bellofa 
acorn.]  The  edible  acorn  of  the 
holm  onk  (  Quercus  ilex). 
Bel-lov'a-ci  (br-lbv'd-sT),  n.  pi. 
[L.]  An  undent  Belgian  tribe, 
dwelling  near  the  mouth  of  the 
Seine.  Ca?sar  conquered  them, 
bel'low-er,  n.  One  that  bellows 
bel'lows-ful.  n.  See  -ful.  Ohs. 
be  1  po'yp.  A  bell  animalcule, 
bell  rose.  The  daffodil.  Rare. 
Bell’s  purchase,  or  tackle.  See 

T  ACKLE. 

bell  team.  A  team  of  horses 
decorated  with  bells, 
bell  tent.  A  circular  conical- 
topned  tent. 

Bell'-the-Cat'.  77.  A  sobriquet 
given  to  Archibald  Douglas, 
fifth  Earl  of  Angus.  In  14K2, 
when  the  Scottish  nobles  sought 
to  remove  Cochrane.  Earl  ot 
Mar,  and  other  court  favorites  of 


Janies  III.,  Lord  Grey  asked, 
“  Who  will  hell  the  cat?’’  “I 
will,”  answered  Dougins 
bell '-tongue  .  Corrupt  of  bil¬ 
tong. 

bell'top  per.  n.  A  tall  eil k  hat, 
or  Pans  hat.  Collog..  Australia. 
bell'top  per-dom  (-dum).  See 
-DOM. 

bell  tree  =  silver-bell  tree. 
bed  tubing  Tubing  for  the  pas¬ 
sage  of  u  bell  wire. 

Bel'lu-ae  (bfcl'O-e),  n.  pi.  [NL., 
fr.  L.  h<  //mi  beast.]  /.""I  in  old 
clnssificotions,  a  group  of  un¬ 
gulate  mammals.  In  the  Lin- 
na?nn  system  it  included  those 
with  incisors  in  both  jaws.  Ohs. 
be'lue.  bellow. 
bel'lu-ine  (bfl'fi-Yn  ;-Tn),  a.  [L. 
helluiims ,  fr. belhui  beast. 1  Pert, 
to.  nr  like,  n  benst :  brutal.  Ohs. 
|l  bel'lum  in  ter-ne-ci'num  [L. 
Internecine  war.  [war.' 

bel'lum  le-tha'le.  [1..]  Deadly 
bel'lust.  /».  p.  Phonetic  spelling 
of  hellowseu,  p.  p.  of  bellows. 
bell'ware  .  n.  Kelp.  Rare.  Scot. 
bell'wa  ver.  >•.  ».  To  waver  or 
swing  like  a  bell  ;  hence,  to  fluc¬ 
tuate  :  to  wander  or  ramble,  as 
the  wits.  Ohsoles.  Scot. 


bel'ly-ache'  (-ak  ),  n.  Pain  in 
the  bowelB  ;  colic.  Vuloar. 
bel'ly-achd  bush,  bel'ly  ache" 
weed.  The  euphorbiaceous 
plant  Jatropha  gossipii folia. 
Its  seeds  are  purgative. 
bel'ly-bHnd",  n.  (See  blind,  a. 
Belly-  is  of  uncert.  origin.]  A 
blindfolded  person,  esp.  in  the 
game  of  blindman's  buff  ;  also, 
the  game  itself.  Scot. 
bel'ly-bound',  a.  Constipated, 
bel'ly  cheat  ,  bel'ly-chete  ,  n. 
Ohs.  Slang.  A  thing  for  the  bel¬ 
ls  :  specif.  :  a  Food,  b  An  apron, 
bel'ly-cheer',  n.  Gratification 
of  the  belly  ;  gluttony  ;  hence, 
food.  Ohs.  [feii st.  Obs. | 

bel'ly-cheer",  v.  i.  To  revel;  to] 
belly  doublet  A  doublet  of  the 
Kith  century,  hanging  down  so 
as  to  cover  the  hellv.  Shak. 
bel'ly-flaught"(-fliikt/), a.  Head¬ 
long  ;  face  downwards.  Scot. 
bel'ly-ing  (Wl'f-Yng),  p.  jir.  !r 
Vh.  II.  of  BELLY,  7’. 
belly  metal.  Belly  timber.  Obs. 
belly  offal.  See  hide,  Illust. 
bel'ly-piece",  n.  The  piece  or 
part  that  forms  or  covers  the 
belly.  Obs.  of  the  human  body, 
belly  rail.  A  transverse  rail 


forming  part  of  the  main  body 
of  a  pianoforte  frame, 
belly  roll.  A  roller  bulging  in 
the  middle,  as  for  rolling  land 
belly  stay.  See  belly  guy. 
belly  timber.  Food.  Formerly 
serious  ;  now  dial,  or  facetious. 
belly  truss.  See  truss. 
belly  wash.  Poor  liquor  ;  infe¬ 
rior  drink.  Vulgar. 

Bel'ma-im  ( brl'mft-Ym).  Bib. 
Bel  -Mar'duk  (bCPmar'dfJbk), 
77.  See  Bel,  Makduk. 

Bel 'men.  Bib. 
be-loam',  r.  t.  See  be-,  fi. 
be-lock',  ?•.  t.  See  be-,  2. 
Bel'o-don  ( b51'fi-dOn),  77.  [Gr. 
/3eAo9  arrow  -f  68ous,  oSovros, 
tooth.]  Falcon.  Syn.ofPmTo- 
w  1  i.rs.  —  bel'o-dont(-d5nt ).  77. 
beloe  4*  below. 
be'loid,  a.  1.  Arrow-shaped 
2.  Craniol.  Having  a  contour 
broad  in  the  occipital  and  nar¬ 
row  in  the  frontal  regions,  when 
seen  from  the  norma  verticolis. 
belok.  4*  BELOUKF.. 
bel'o-man  cy  (btl'6-nian'sY),  n. 
[Gr.  /3eAos  arrow  -|-  -money.'] 
Divination  by  means  of  arrows. 
Bel'o-ne  (bfl'o-ne),  n.  [NL., 


food,  foot ;  out,  oil ;  chair  ;  go  ;  sing,  iij k  ;  4hen,  thin  ;  nature,  verdure  (250) ;  k  =r  ch  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144) ;  boN  ;  yet ;  zh  —  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Guide. 

Full  explanations  of  Abbreviations,  Signs,  etc..  Immediately  precede  the  \  ocabulary. 
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BEN  BOLT 


2.  To  be  the  property  (of) ;  as,  the  book  belongs  to  rae. 

3.  To  be  the  proper  concern,  business,  or  function  (of) ;  to 

appertain  (to).  “  Do  not  interpretations  belong  to  God  ?  ” 

Gen.  xl.  8. 

4.  To  be  suitable  or  meet  (for);  to  be  due  (to); — also, 
formerly  with  indirect  object. 

Strong  meat  belongeth  to  them  that  are  of  full  age.  Ueb.  v.  14. 

More  evils  belong  us  than  happen  to  us.  B.  Jonson. 
6  To  have  relation  or  reference  (to).  Archaic. 

Nor  belong  these  my  words  only  to  you,  but  generally  to  all 
nations.  _  Coverdale. 

6  To  be  attached  or  bound  (to)  or  connected  (with)  by  some 
relation,  as  of  birth,  allegiance,  residence,  dependency; 
specif.,  to  have  a  legal  residence,  settlement,  or  inhabitancy. 
The  mighty  men  which  belonged  to  David.  1  Kings  i.  6. 
be-long'ing  (be-lSng'Tng;  205),  n.  1.  [Commonly  in  pl.~\ 
A  thing  or  person  that  belongs  to  one ;  specif.  :  a  That 
which  pertains  to  one.  b  pi.  Goods  or  effects.  “Thyself 
and  thy  belongings .”  Shuk.  c  That  which  is  connected 
with  a  principal  or  greater  thing  ;  an  appendage  ;  an  appur¬ 
tenance.  d  pi.  Family  ;  relations  ;  household.  Colloq. 

Few  persons  of  her  ladyship's  belongings  stopped,  before  they 
did  her  bidding,  to  ask  Her  reasons.  Thackeray. 

2.  The  fact  of  belonging  or  appertaining.  “Cases  of 
doubtful  belonging .”  W.  D.  Whitney. 

bel'O-nite  (bfiPo-nit),  n.  [Gr.  /SeAo  77  a  needle.]  Min.  A 
needle-shaped  crystallite.  See  crystallite. 
be-lord'  (be-16rd'),  v.  i.  1.  To  address  as  “lord.” 

2.  To  act  the  lord  over. 

to— love'  (be-luv'),  v.  t.  [ME.  bilufien.  See  be-  ;  love, 
r.  /.]  To  love; — now  only  in  passive.  Used  with  with 
(06.?.),  0 f  ( archaic  or  poetic ),  and  by.  Wodroephe. 

Antony,  so  well  beloved  of  Csesar.  Shak. 

be  loved'  (as  p.  p.  be-luvd';  as  adj.,  be-luv'fid  or  be-luvd'), 
p.p.  it*  a.  Loved  ;  greatly  loved  ;  dear  to  the  heart.  “  This 
is  my  beloved  Son.”  Matt.  iii.  17.  —  n.  (be-luv'Sd  ;  be- 
luvd').  One  greatly  loved. 

My  belove/l  is  mine,  and  I  am  his.  S.  of  Sol.  ii.  16. 
beloved  disciple,  John  the  evangelist  and  apostle.  (See  John 
xiii.  23 ;  xix.  26, 27  ;  xx.  2 ;  xxi.  7. 20.)  —  b.  physician,  St.  Luke ; 
—  so  called  by  the  apostle  Paul  ( Col.  iv.  14). 
be-low'  (be-lo'),  adv.  [5e-  by  -f-  low ,  a.]  In  a  lower  place, 
with  respect  to  any  object ;  in  or  to  a  lower  position ;  be¬ 
neath.  Specif. :  1.  On  the  earth,  as  being  below  the  heavens. 
The  fairest  child  of  Jove 

Below  for  ever  sought,  and  blessed  above.  Prior . 

2.  Below  the  earth  ;  specif.,  in  hell,  or  the  regions  of  the 
dead ;  in  Hades. 

3.  Lower  on  a  page  ;  hence,  in  some  part  following. 

4.  On  or  to  a  lower  floor  or  deck;  below  stairs;  down¬ 
stairs  ;  below  deck.  “  Lord  Marmion  waits  below."1  ’  Scott. 

5.  In  or  to  a  lower  rank  or  station  ;  specif.,  in  or  to  a 
court  or  tribunal  of  inferior  jurisdiction. 

be-low',  p  rep.  1.  Under,  or  lower  than,  in  place;  not  so 
high  as  ;  directly  under  ;  beneath  ;  as,  below  the  moon  ;  be¬ 
low  the  knee.  Shak. 

2  Beneath  on  a  page  or  sheet ;  hence,  after,  on  any  page. 

3.  Inferior  to,  or  lower  than,  in  rank,  worth,  dignity, 
value,  amount,  etc.  “  One  degree  below  kings.”  Addison. 

4.  Unworthy  of  ;  unbefitting ;  beneath. 

Who  thinks  no  fact  below  his  regard.  Hallam. 

5-  So  low  as  to  be  unaffected  or  uninfluenced  by. 

It  is  possible  to  be  below  flattery  as  well  a«  above  it.  Macaulay. 

6.  Later  than  in  time  ;  after.  Rare. 

Syn.  —  Below,  under,  beneath,  in  their  literal  senses, 
indicate  lower  position  relatively  to  some  other  object  or 
place.  Below  (opposed  to  above ,  which  see)  applies  to  that 
which  is  anywhere  in  a  lower  plane  than  the  object  of  ref¬ 
erence  ;  under  (opposed  to  over  ;  see  above),  to  that  which 
is  below  in  a  relatively  vertical  line ,  it  sometimes  implies 
actual  covering  ;  as,  below  sea  level,  the  valley  far  below  us ; 
under  a  tree,  under  the  bed;  to  hide  one's  light  under  a 
bushel ;  the  Whirlpool  Rapids  are  below,  the  Cave  of  the 
Winds  is  under,  Niagara  Falls ;  the  whole  visible  landscape 
is  below,  but  only  a  small  portion  of  it  under,  an  observer 
in  a  balloon.  Beneath  is  a  somewhat  literary  equivalent 
of  both  below  and  (esp.)  under  ;  as,  “  heaven  above,  or  .  .  . 
the  earth  beneath""  (Ex.  xx.  4);  “ beneath  the  spreading 
tree”  ( Goldsmith ).  In  their  figurative  senses,  below  and 
under  agree  in  expressing  inferiority,  but  differ  (like  above 
and  over)  in  the  immediacy  of  the  relation  expressed  ;  thus, 
one  officer  may  be  below  another  in  rank,  without  being 
under  him  in  immediate  subordination.  Similarly,  with 
reference  to  deficiency,  below  is  commonly  used  in  general, 
under  in  more  specific,  relations;  as,  a  gold  dollar  weigh¬ 
ing  under  23.5  grains  is  below  the  standard  ;  under  six  years 
of  age,  below  the  average.  Beneath  frequently  suggests 
unworthiness  or  lack  of  desert ;  as,  to  marry  beneath  one, 
beneath  one’s  notice,  beneath  contempt, 
below  decks,  in  or  to  a  place  under  the  main  deck  of  a  vessel, 
usually  in  or  to  the  hold.  —  b.  stairs,  on  or  to  a  lower  floor, 
esp.  the  ground  floor ;  hence,  in  the  kitchen  or  place  where 
the  servants  w  ork. 

At  such  a  table  I  .  .  .  often  think  of  the  hurry  and  anxiety  be¬ 
low  stairs.  Scribner's  Mag. 


—  to  strike,  tackle  (or  the  like)  below  the  belt,  to  strike,  tackle 
(or  the  like)  lower  down  than  the  waist  line  (where  the  belt 
is  worn),  which  is  forbidden  by  the  rules  of  some  sports; 
hence,  to  take  an  unfair  advantage  of.  Cam  or  Colloq. 
Bel'phe-gor  (bfil'fe-g6r),  n.  1.  Baalpeor. 

2.  A  certain  archdemon.  According  to  an  old  story  he  was 
chosen  by  lot  to  live  on  earth  for  ten  years  with  a  wife  to  test  the 
truth  of  the  statement  that  wives  brought  their  husbands  to  hell. 
He  fled,  dismayed,  from  the  terrors  of  the  married  state. 

Bel  shaz'zar  (bfil-shSz'dr),  n.  Bib.  The  last  king  of 
Babylon,  son  of  Nebuchadrezzar,  he  was  slain  by  the 
Medes  and  Persians.  See  mens,  mene,  tekel,  upharsin. 
bel'sire  (bfil'sir'),  n.  [F.  bel  fair,  beautiful  -f  sire.  Cf. 
beausire  ;  beldam.]  A  grandfather,  or  ancestor.  Obs. 
“  His  great  belsire  Brute.”  Drayton. 

belt  (belt),  11.  [AS.  belt ;  akin  tolcel.  belli,  Sw.  b’dlte ,  Dan. 
bitlle,  OHG.  balz  ;  all  fr.  L.  balteus.]  1  A  broadish  strip 
of  leather,  cloth,  or  the  like,  used  to  girdle  the  person, 
whether  to  hold  the  dress,  to  support  weapons,  ornaments, 
etc.,  to  serve  as  a  bandage  for  warmth  or  protection,  or  to 
be  an  ornament ;  as,  a  lady’s  belt ;  a  sword  belt. 

The  shining  belt  with  gold  inlaid.  Dry  den. 

2.  Specif. :  Such  a  strip  worn  as  a  token  or  badge  of  dis¬ 
tinction,  as  of  the  rank  of  an  earl  or  knight. 

3.  Any  encircling,  girdling,  or  extended  strip,  stripe,  or 
series  of  things  resembling  or  suggesting  a  belt  (in  sense  1 )  ; 
specif. :  a  A  band  or  stripe,  as  of  color,  around  or  across  an 
organ  or  part,  a  circular  ridge  or  series  of  ridges,  etc.  b 
Geog.  A  narrow  passage  or  strait ;  as,  the  Great  Belt  and 
Little  Belt,  leading  to  the  Baltic  Sea.  c  Biogeog.  A11  area 
distinctively  characterized  by  its  species  or  forms  of  life  ; 
as  a  pine  belt,  a  forest  belt,  etc.  d  Astron.  One  of  certain 
girdles  or  zones  on  the  surface  of  a  planet,  as  Jupiter  and 
Saturn,  supposed  to  be  of  the  nature  of  clouds.  0  Arch.  = 
band,  ?i.,  8  a  A  very  broad  band  is  more  properly  termed 
a  belt,  t  Shipbuilding.  A  series  of  thick  armor  plates 
extending  along  the  water  line  of  an  armored  vessel,  g 
A  strip  of  wool  that  frequently  becomes  soiled  on  the  but¬ 
tocks  and  tail  of  a  sheep.  Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 

4.  Mach.  A  flexible  band,  usually  endless,  broad,  flat,  and 
made  of  leather,  passing  round  two  or  more  pulleys,  cylin¬ 
ders,  cones,  or  the  like  for  communicating  motion,  trans¬ 
mitting  power,  changing  velocity  ratios  of  shafts  (by  using 
pulleys  of  different  diameters),  etc. 

5-  A  blow  or  whack,  as  with  the  fist.  Slang. 
belt  of  calms,  the  doldrums.  See  doldrum,  3. 
belt,  v.t.;  belt'ed,  Obs.  belt;  belt'ing.  1.  To  encircle, 
girdle,  mark,  or  stripe,  or  invest  with  or  as  with  a  belt ;  to 
encompass;  surround. 

A  coarse  bluck  robe  belted  round  the  waist.  C.  Reade. 
They  belt  him  round  with  hearts  undaunted.  Wordsworth. 

2.  To  gird  or  equip  by  means  of  a  belt. 

Belt  he  was  with  a  sword  of  metal  bright.  Douglas. 

3.  To  make  fast  with  a  belt ;  to  gird  on. 

Ane  sword  was  belt  about  his  [loins]  J.  Holland. 

4.  To  beat  with  or  as  w  ith  a  belt ;  to  strap  ;  hence,  S/atig , 
to  inflict  a  blow  upon,  as  with  the  fist  ;  to  strike.  Hogg. 

Bel'tane  (bfil'tan),  n.  [Gael,  bealltainn,  beallluvin.]  a 
The  first  day  of  May  (Old  Style),  b  =Bealtine. 
belt  course  Arch.  A 
horizontal  band  forming 
part  of  an  architectural 
composition,  as  on  the 
face  of  a  building,  or  in  an 
elaborate  interior  where 
it  may  break  around  pil- 
lars.engaged  columns, etc. 
belt'ed (bSl'tSd;  -tld;7).a. 

1.  Encircled  by,  or  se¬ 
cured  with,  a  belt ;  as,  a 
belted  plaid  ;  girt  with  a  belt  as  an  honorary  distinction  ; 
as,  a  belted  earl. 

A  prince  can  make  a  belteil  knight, 

A  marquis,  duke,  and  a’  that.  Burns. 

2.  Marked  or  furnished  with  a  band  ;  as,  a  belted  stalk. 

3.  Worn  in,  or  suspended  from,  the  belt. 

Three  men  with  belted  brands.  Scott. 

belted  cattle,  cattle,  orig.  from  Dutch  stock,  having  a  broad 
band  of  white  round  the  middle,  with  the  rest  of  the  body 
black.  —  b.  kingfisher  See  kingfisher.  —  B.  Will,  Lord  Wil¬ 
liam  Howard  (1563-1640),  w  arden  of  the  Western  Marches, 
belt'ing,  p.  pr.  iC*  vb.  n.  of  belt.  Specif.:  vb.  n.  The  ma¬ 
terial  of  which  a  belt  or  belts  are  made ;  also,  belts  col¬ 
lectively. 

belt  line  A  railroad  line,  esp.  a  street-car  line,  which 
makes  a  complete  circuit,  as  around  a  town, 
belt  perch  Mach.  A  rest  over 
which  an  endless  belt  is  placed 
when  unshipped. 

belt  pipe  A  steam  pipe  encir¬ 
cling  a  steam-engine  cylinder, 
belt  punch  A  punch  for  making 
holes  in  a  belt. 


SOllLJi- 


B  Belt  Course. 


belt  speeder  A  device  consisting  of  two  cone  pulleys  by 
means  of  which  the  speed  of  a  belt 
may  be  varied. 

be-lu'ga  (bS-lod'gri),  n.  1.  [Russ,  bye- 
luga,  fr.  byely  white.]  The  huso,  or 
great  sturgeon  of  Europe.  See  huso. 

2.  [Russ,  byetukha  or  byeluga.]  A 
cetacean  (Dclphinaptcrus  leucas)  of 
the  dolphin  family,  which  becomes 
about  ten  feet  long,  and  is  white  Belt  ^Peeder' 
when  adult ;  the  white  whale.  It  occurs  chiefly  in  northern 
seas  and  esp. in  the 
lower  St.  Lawrence 
River. 

beluga  caviar  Cav¬ 


iar  prepared  from  the*,  .  ....  ,  /r.  ,  .  . 

roe  of  the  huso.  Beluga,  or  W  hite  \\  hale  ( Delphinapterus 


beluga  isinglass 


leucas ).  (gig) 


Belt  Punch. 


Isinglass  prepared  from  the  swimming  bladder  of  the  huso. 
Be'lus  (be'lfts),  n.  [L.,  fr.  Gr.  BtjAos.]  1.  Class.  Myth. 
a  A  son  of  Libya,  father  of  Jigyptus,  Danaus,  Cepheus,  and 
Phineus.  b  A  king  of  Tyre,  father  of  Dido  and  Pygmalion. 
2  A  legendary  king  of  Assyria,  father  of  Ninus. 
belvedere'  (bSPve-der' ;  bfiFva-da'ra),  n.  [It.,  fr.  hello, 
bel,  beautiful  -{-  vedere  to  see.]  1.  In  Italian  architecture, 
a  building  commanding  a  fine  prospect.  The  most  cele¬ 
brated  one  is  that  formerly  north  of  the  Vatican  palace, 
now  replaced  by  the  northernmost  galleries  of  the  palace, 
which  retain  the  name  (see  Apollo  of  the  Belvedere). 

2.  Jlort.  Mock  cypress. 

||  be'ma  (be'md),  v.; pi.  bemata  (-ma-ta).  [Gr.  flypa  step, 
platform.]  1.  a  In  an  early  Christian  church,  or  the  mod¬ 
ern  Greek  church,  the  part  reserved  for  the  higher  clergy; 
the  inner  or  eastern  part  of  the  chancel.  See  basilica, 
II lust,  b  Erroneously,  a  pulpit. 

2.  Gr.  Antiq.  See  measure. 

be  maze'  (be-maz'),  v.  t.  [ME.  bimasen  ;  be-,  2  -j-  masen 
to  maze.]  To  bewilder  ;  stupefy. 

Intellects  bemazed  in  endless  doubt.  Cowper. 

be-mean'  (be-men'),  v.  t.  To  make  mean  ;  to  lower  ;  —  now 
usually  with  a  reflexive  pronoun.  C.  Reade. 

be-mire'  (fce-mir'),  v.  t.  ;  be-mired'  (-mird') ;  ee-mir'ing 
(mir'Tng).  To  drag  through,  encumber  with,  or  fix  in, 
the  mire  ;  to  befoul  with  mud  or  dirt.  —  be  mire'ment.  n. 

Benin  ed  and  benighted  in  the  bog.  Burke . 

The  purest  innocence  w  ill  be  bnpired  by  malice.  S)  urgeon. 
te  mist'  (be-mist'),  v.  t.  To  envelop,  cover,  involve,  or 
obscure  in  or  as  if  in  a  mist ;  fig.,  to  bewilder  ;  dim. 

God  bemisteil  the  .  .  .  minds  of  those  proud  sophists.  T.  Gale. 
be-moan'  (be-mon'),  r.  t. ;  be-moaned' (-mond') ;  be-moan'- 
ing.  [ME.  bimenen,  AS.  ban  sen  an  ;  be-  -f-  msenaii  to  moar 
See  moan.]  1.  To  express  deep  grief  for  by  moaning  ;  to 
express  pity  or  sorrow  for  ;  to  bewail ;  to  pity  or  sympa¬ 
thize  w  ith  ;  with  reflex.,  to  bewail  one’s  lot ;  to  lament. 

Implores  their  pity ,  and  his  pain  bemoans.  Dryden. 

People  grieve  and  bemoun  themselves,  but  it  is  not  half  so  bnd 
with  them  as  they  say.  Em  >  •"//. 

2  To  express  by  moans.  Obs.  Gower. 

Syn.  —  See  deplore. 
be  moan',  v.  i.  To  lament ;  grieve. 

be  mock'  ( be-m5k' ;  L05),  v.  t.  To  n  ock  ;  to  mock  at.  Shak- 
be-muse'  (b£-muz'),  v.  t. ;  be-mused' (-n.uzd') ;  be-mus'ing 
(-muz'Tng).  [be-  -f-  muse,  v.]  To  muddle,  daze,  or  stupefy. 

A  parson  much  bemused  in  beer.  Pope. 

His  blue-grny  eyes  looking  bleared  and  bemused  in  unexpect¬ 
edly  facing  the  light.  W.  Black. 

ben  (bfin),  adv.  [AS.  binnan  ;  be-  by  -}-  innan  within,  in 
in.]  Within  ;  in  ;  in  or  into  the  inner  or  the  more  interior 
part  of  a  house  ;  in  or  into  the  parlor  or  chamber  ;  —  op¬ 
posed  to  but.  Scot.  <£•  Dial.  Eng. 

The  words  but  and  ben  have  special  reference  to  the  structure 
of  dwelling  houses  formerly  prevalent  .  .  in  which  there  was 

only  one  outer  door,  so  that  it  was  usual  to  enter  through  the 
kitchen  into  the  parlor,  and  through  the  latter  to  an  inner  cham¬ 
ber,  bedroom,  or  the  like  .  .  .  These  phrases  are  retained  even 
in  more  modern  houses,  where  the  parlor  has  a  separate  entrance. 
“  go  but  "  =  “  go  into  the  kitchen  ;  ”  “  come  beu  ”  =  “  come  into 
the  parlor,”  etc.  Also  apartments  on  opposite  sides  of  a  passage 
are  said  to  be  but  and  ben  with  each  other.  Oxj.  E.  D. 

ben,  prep.  In  or  into  the  interior  part  of  (a  house) ;  with¬ 
in.  Scot.  <f-  Dial.  Eng. 

ben,  a.  Scot.  <C*  Dial.  Eng.  Inner  ;  interior;  hence,  of  or 
pertaining  to  the  parlor.  —  n.  The  ben,  or  inner,  room  ;  — 
opposed  to  but. 

ben,  n. ,  ben  nut-  [Ar.  ban  the  ben  tree.]  The  seed  of  any 
species  of  Morin ga.  The  oil  expressed  from  it,  called  oil 
of  ben,  is  used  for  extracting  perfumes  and  for  lubricating 
delicate  machinery.  See  Moringa. 

be-name'  (be-nam'),  v.  t. ;  p.  p.  be-named'  (-namd'),  be- 
nempt',  be-nempt'ed.  1.  To  declare  or  promise  solemnly 
or  on  oath.  Obs. 

2  To  name  ;  to  call  ;  to  style  as.  Obs.  or  (in  p.p.)  Archaic. 
be-nam'i  (bfi-nam'e),  adv.  Also  be  nam'ee.  [Hind., 


fr.  Gr.  /ScAojo]  needle.)  Zonl. 
Typical  genus  of  needlefishes, 
be  longd  .  Belonged.  Red".  Sp. 
be-long'er,  n.  One  that  belongs. 
Bare. 

Be-lon'i-dae  (b?-15n'T-de),  n. 
(NL.J  Zool.  See  needlefish. 
bel'o-noid.  a.  jGr.  /3eA6i/rj 
needle  -1-  Needlelike  in 

shape  :  styloid. 

Be-loo'chiee,  Ee-loo'che  (be-ldo'- 
che).  Vars.  of  Balltiii. 
be-look',  v.  t.  tf  i.  [be-  -h  ME. 
lokien ,  token. to  look,  AS .locian.] 
To  look  at  ;  to  look  about.  Obs. 
Be-los'to-ma  (bg-15s'to-md),  n. 
[NL.;  Gr.  /3e'Ao?  arrow 4- 
Zool.  A  genus  of  very  large 
aquatic  bugs.  See  fish  killer. 
Be  los  to  mat'i-dae  (  h'-lfis'to- 
mSt'T-dehBel'os-tom'i  dae(br-l  - 
8s-t5m'T-de  >.  //.  />/.  [NL.]  Zool. 
See  fish  killer. 
be  lote'.  Var.  of  belloot. 
be  lou'ga.  Var.  of  beluga,  1.  ! 
be-lou'Ke,  v.  t.  (AS.  belhcan.'] 
To  shut  in  ;  to  include.  Obs. 
be-lout',  v.  t.  See  be-,  5. 
below.  +  bellow,  bellows. 
be-low',  i\  t.  [5e-  -f  low  to 
lower.]  To  lower  ;  humble.  Obs. 
belowen.  Obs  p.  p.  of  belie. 
be-loz'enged  (bt-15z'cnjd),  p.  a. 
See  be-,  8. 

Bel-phoe'be(bSl-fe'bP).n.  [bel. a. 
+  Phoebe  Diana.)  In  Spenser’s 
••Faerie  Queene,  a  huntress,  in¬ 


tended  as  a  likeness  of  Elizabeth 
the  woman,  ns  distinguished 
from  Elizabeth  the  queen,  im¬ 
aged  in  Gloriana. 
bel'swag  ger.  w.  (Perh.  for 
bell //swagger .]  A  lewd  man  ;  a 
pander  :  also,  a  bully.  Obs. 
belt.  Obs.  pret.  of  build. 

Bel' tain -e  (b:l'tIn-5).  Var.  of 
B BALTIN  E. 

belt  conveyor.  A  conveyor  con¬ 
sisting  of  a  belt. 

Berte-ne-bros'(bCKtt-nit-bro8'), 
n.  [Sp.  ;  cf.  OF.  &  Pr.  bel  beau¬ 
tiful,  and  lenehros  gloomy  ;  the 
beautiful  gloomy  one.]  Amadis 
of  Gaul ;  —  a  name  assumed  by 
him  on  retiring  to  a  hermitage, 
belt'er,  n.  Dial.  A  heavy  blow  ; 
also,  anything  very  large  of  its 
kind  :  a  whopper. 

Bel  te-Bhaz'zar  (bPFtP-shftz'- 
«r),  n.  Bib.  Daniel;— so  called  by 
Nebuchadrezzar.  Dan.  iv.  8. 
Bel'tis.  n.  See  Belit. 
bel'tone.  Var.  of  BILTONG, 
belt  pulley.  =  ban d  p u lle v. 
bel  tree.  The  bel. 
belt  saw.  =  band  saw. 

Belt  series.  Gcol.  The  series  of 
Proterozoic  rocks  of  the  Little 
Belt  Mountain  region,  Montana, 
belt  shifter  or  shipper.  A  con¬ 
trivance.  usually  a  fork  operated 
by  a  lever,  for  shifting  a  belt 
from  one  pulley  to  another, 
belt 'wise'  ( belt'wlz7),  adv.  See 
-WISE. 


belli,  i*  BELLOWS, 
beluflen.  +  be  love. 
be-lull',  v.  t.  See  be-,  2. 
be-lute',  /’.  t.  I5e-,  8  4-  L.  lutum 
mud,  or  E.  lute  cement.]  To 
cover  with  mud  or  lute, 
beluve.  -)*  be  love. 
be-iuv'ed,  be-luvd'.  Beloved. 
Ref.  Sp . 

bel  ve-dered'  ( bPl'vf-derd'),  a. 
Furnished  with  a  belvedere. 

Bel  vi-de'ra  (b  r  l'vY-d  e'r  a  ; 
-da'ra).  n.  The  unfortunate  her¬ 
oine  of  Otway's  tragedy  of 
“Venice  Preserved!” 
bel  vi-dere'.  V’ar.  of  belve¬ 
dere. 

belw.  +  BELLOWS. 

bel  we.  +  bellow. 

bely-.  For  obsolete  forms  in  bely- 

see  those  in  beu-. 

be  y.  BELIE,  BELLY,  BELLOWS. 

be-ly'ing,  p.  pr.  Sr  vb.  n.  of  be¬ 
lie.  r. 

bezaar.  +  bezoab. 

Bel'ze-bub.  Var.  of  Beelzebub. 
bel'ze-buth  (hPl'zP-bflth),  » 
[Cf.  Beelzebub.]  A  Brazilian 
spuler  monkey  ( Ateles  belze- 
huth). 

bem.  •]•  beam. 
be  mad',  v.  t.  See  be-.  2. 
be  mad 'am.  »•.  t.  See  be-,  5. 
be-mad'den-ing.  />.  a.  See  be-,  2. 
be-mail',  r.  t.  See  be-.  8. 
be-maim',  v.  t.  See  be-,  2. 
be-man'.  t.  See  re-.  *> 
beman  Obs.  pi.  of  beme. 


be-man'g’e.  {•.  t.  See  be-,  2. 
be  man'tle,  r.  t.  See  be-,  8. 
be-mar'.  v.  t.  See  be-,  2. 
be-mar'tyr.  v.  t.  See  be-,  2. 
be-mask,  v.  t.  See  be-,  2. 
be-mas'ter.  v.  t.  See  be-,  2. 
be-mat',  /\  t.  See  be-,  6. 
be'ma-tist, n.  [Gr.^T7uaTt<rr^9.] 
Gr  Antiq .  Official  road  measurer, 
be-maul,  »*.  1.  See  be-,  2. 
beme.  +  beam. 
beme.  n.  [AS.  beme ,  byme.]  A 
trumpet.  Obs. 

beme.  v.  r.  Sr  t.  [AS.  bymian.') 
To  trumpet.  Obs. 
be-meal',  v.  t.  See  be-,  6. 
be  mean',  v.  i.  [Cf.  mean  in¬ 
termediate.]  Tointereede.  Obs. 
be  mean',  u.  t.  To  signify  ;  to 
mean:  also,  to  signify  to.”  Obs. 
be-med'aled.  or  be-med'alled 
(-m^d'rlld),  j>.  a.  See  be-,  6. 
bemene  demean,  bemoan. 
be'ment-ite.  »<.  [After  C.  S. 
Dement.]  Mm.  A  hydrous  sili¬ 
cate  of  manganese  occurring  in 
grayish  yellow  radiated  masses, 
be  mer'ey,  r.  t.  See  be-,  8. 
be  mete',  v.  t.  To  mete,  or  mea¬ 
sure.  Obs.  ShaH. 

be-mew  '.v.t.  See  be-,  4  ;  mew, 
to  molt.  Obs. 

bemfelling.  -f  be  am  filling. 
be  min'gte.  v.  t.  See  be-,  1,  2. 
be-min'strel,  r.  /.  See  be-,  5. 
be  mir'ror,  »\  t.  See  be-,  2  ;  mir¬ 
ror.  v.  t.  —  be-mir'ror-ment,  n. 
be- mis 'tress,  r.  t.  See  be-,  5. 


be-mi'tered,  o/be-mi'tred  (-ml'- 
tSrd ),p.a.  See  be-,  8. 
be-mix',  v.  t.  See  be-,  1,  2. 
be-moan 'able,  a.  See  -able. 
be-moand'.  Bemoaned.  Ref.  Sp. 
be-moan'er,  n.  One  who  be¬ 
moans. 

be-moan'ing.  p.pr.Sr  vb.  n.  of  be¬ 
moan.-  be-moan'ing-ly,  adv. 
be-moat',  r.  t.  See  be-,  6. 
be-mockt'.  Bemocked.  Ref.  Sp. 
be-moil',  v.  1.  [be-,  1  4-  moil, 
v.  t.]  To  soil  or  encumber  with 
mire  and  dirt.  Obs.  Shak. 
be  moist'. be-mois'ten( bC-mois'- 
’n ),  v.  t.  Sr  i.  See  BE-,  2. 
be  mol'(  /•’.  /won.  ba'mfiK),  v.  [F. 
bemol,  fr.  bid  4-  mol  soft.]  Music. 
a  ( )rig.,  B  flat  (Bb)j  hence,  a 
flat  on  anv  note.  Obs.,  except  as 
French,  b  A  semitone.  Ops. 
be-mole',  v.  t.  See  be-,  6:  mole. 
a  spot.  [be-  4. 1 

be-molt',  or  be-moult',  >■.  t.  Seei 
be-mon'8ter,  v.  t.  See  be-.  5. 
be-moon',  t.  [See  be-,  6 ; 
moon.]  To  make  moonstruck, 
be-mot'to,  r.  t.  See  BE-,  8. 
be  mourn',  r.  t.  Sr  1.  To  mourn 
over  ;  lament  Obs. 
be-mouth',  v.  t.  See  be-,  2. 
be  mow',  v.  t.  [be-  4-  mow  a 
grimace.)  To  grimace  at.  Obs. 
be-muck  ,  t\  t.  See  be-,  6. 
be- mud',  r.  /.  a  To  cover  or  daub 
with  mud;  also,  to  muddle, 
be-mud'dle.  v.  1.  To  muddle;  to 
confuse.  —  be-mud'dle-ment,  n 


be  mud'dy,  v.  t.  See  be-,  1,  2. 
be-muf'fle.  v.  t.  To  cover  as 
with  a  muffler  ;  to  wrap  up. 
be-mur'mur,  v.  t.  See  be-,  4. 
be-musk',  ?•.  t.  See  be-,  6. 
be-mus'lined  (-mQz'lTnd),  p.  a. 
See  be-.  8.  [to  dung.) 

be  mute',  u.  t.  See  be-,  4;  mute,| 
be  muz'zle.  v.  t.  See  be-,  2. 
bemy.  +  beamy. 

ben.  +  BEAN,  REH  BN. 
ben.  Var.  of  ben e. 
ben  Obs.  or  dial.  var.  of  been. 
ben.  Obs.  pi.  pres,  ind.,  pi.  subj., 
and  inf.  of  be. 

ben,  n.  [Gael.  &  Ir.  beann.]  A 
mountain,  hill,  or  peak  ;  —  often 
used  in  the  names  ot  mountains, 
as  Ben  Nevis.  Scot.  Irish. 
Een.  Bib. 

Een.  Abbr.  Benjamin. 

Een  a-bin'a-dab  (ben^-bln'a- 

dllb).  D.  Bib. 

Ben'a-cus,  n.  [NL.]  Zool.  A 
genus  of  veiy  large  aquatic 
Heteroptera.  See  fish  killer. 
Een-a'dad  <  bfn-a'dftd).  D.  Bib. 
Be  na'iah  (bc-na'yd  ;  bP-nl'a). 
Bib. 

bename.  Obs.  pret.  of  benim. 
be-nam  i-dar'  (bC-nain't-dar'), 
n.  See  BEN  AMI. 

Ben  -am 'mi  (bSn'fim'I).  Bib. 
Ben  Bolt  (bolt).  A  sentimental 
song  (1843)  by  Thomas  Dunn 
English,  referring  to  a  character 
called  “sweet  Alice,”  set  to  an 
old  German  air.  Du  Maurier’s 


ale,  senate,  c&re,  am,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofd  ;  eve,  event,  find,  recent,  maker;  Ice,  Ill;  old,  obey,  orb,  odd,  s5ft,  connect ;  use,  unite,  urn,  up,  circus,  menu ; 

U  Foreign  Word.  *i*  Obsolete  \  orlant  of.  4-  combined  with.  =  equals. 
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BENEFICE 


fr.  Per.  ba-nam-i  in  the  name  of.]  Hindu  Law.  In  the 
name  of  (another).  —  a.  Made,  held,  done,  or  the  like,  be- 
nami;  —  used  to  designate  a  transaction,  contract,  property,  or 
the  like,  done,  held,  made,  etc.,  under  a  name  that  is  fictitious  or 
is  that  of  a  third  party  (called  a  benamidar  >  who  holds  as  osten¬ 
sible  owner  for  the  principal  or  beneficial  owner, 
bench  ( bSnch  ;  140),  n.  [ME.  bench ,  benk,  AS.  bene  ;  akin  to 
Sw.  bank ,  Dan.  btenk,  I  cel.  bekkr,  OS.,  D.,  &  G.  bank.  Cf. 
bank.]  1.  A  long  seat,  differing  from  a  stool  in  its  length. 

Mossy  benches  supplied  the  place  of  chairs.  Scott. 

2.  A  thwart  or  seat  in  a  boat. 

3.  The  seat  where  the  judges  sit  in  court ;  the  seat  of 
justice  ;  hence,  the  office  or  dignity  of  a  judge. 

To  pluck  down  justice  from  your  awful  bench.  Shak. 
4  The  persons  who  sit  as  judges,  collectively;  also,  the 
place  where  justice  is  administered  ;  a  court ;  as,  the  opin¬ 
ion  of  the  full  bench;  the  common  bench ;  the  King's  (or 
Queen’s)  Bench.  See  Kino’s  Bench. 

5.  A  seat  where  a  number  of  officials  sit  together  in  the 
exercise  of  their  duties ;  hence,  the  officials  themselves,  or 
the  character  or  dignity  pertaining  to  their  office  ;  as,  the 
bishops’  bench  in  the  House  of  Lords. 

I  do  not  allude  to  the  whole  of  the  Treasury  bench.  J.  Bright. 

6.  Something  like,  or  likened  to,  a  bench  (in  sense  1) ;  as, 
a  bench  of  keys  on  an  organ. 

7.  A  footstool.  Obs.  Chaucer. 

8.  A  long  worktable;  as,  a  carpenter’s  bench. 

9.  Mach.  Any  of  various  machines,  developments  of»the 
simple  work  bench  with  drawplates,  for  drawing  wires, 
tubes,  or  the  like. 

10.  A  platform  or  series  of  raised  boxes,  etc. ,  on  which 
animals,  as  dogs,  are  exhibited  ;  hence,  a  public  exhibi¬ 
tion  of  animals,  esp.  dogs. 

11.  A  nearly  horizontal  surface  raised  and  narrow  like  the 
top  of  a  settee,  or  a  conformation  having  such  a  surface, 
as  a  ledge  formed  by  a  jutting  portion  of  a  building,  a  level 
layer  worked  separately  in  a  mine,  a  natural  terrace,  etc. 
12  Gas  Works .  A  group  of  retorts  in  an  oven  or  furnace  ; 
also,  the  complete  oven  or  furnace  containing  a  set  or  group 
of  retorts  for  generating  illuminating  gas. 

13.  Hort.  A  raised  platform  in  a  greenhouse  or  conserv¬ 
atory,  the  top  of  which  is  boxed  in  to  contain  soil  to  a 
given  depth,  in  which  plants  may  be  grown, 
bench  (bSnch),  v.  t.  ;  benched  (bSncht) ;  bench'ing.  1.  To 
furnish  with  a  bench  or  benches. 

’T  was  benched  with  turf.  Dri/den. 

2.  To  seat  on  a  bench,  esp.  a  bench  of  justice  or  honor. 

Whom  1  .  .  .  have  bench'd  and  reared  to  worship.  Shak. 

3.  To  exhibit  (animals,  esp.  dogs)  in  a  bench  show  ;  to  ar¬ 
range  the  bench  for  (a  dog  or  other  animal  show). 

bench,  v.  i.  1.  To  sit  on  a  seat  of  justice.  Shak. 

2.  To  form  benches  or  terraces.  Rare. 

bench'er  (bSn'cher ;  140),  n.  One  who  sits  on  a  bench ; 
hence,  specif. :  a  An  oarsman,  b  One  who  frequents  the 
benches  of  a  tavern,  c  One  who  sits  on  an  official  bench, 
as  a  judge,  magistrate,  senator,  alderman,  etc.  Obs.  or  Ar¬ 
chaic.  d  Eng.  Law.  One  of  the  senior  and  governing  mem¬ 
bers  of  an  Inn  of  Court.  See  Inns  of  Court ,  under  inn. 
bench  hardening-  The  hardening  of  wire  by  drawing 
after  annealing.  — bench'-hard  ened  (-har'dend),  a. 
bench  hook-  Carp.  Any  of  various  stops  to  hold  work  on 
the  bench. 

bench'ing,  p.  pr.  <t*  vb.  n.  of  bench,  v.  Specif. :  vb.  n. 
Benches  collectively,  as  in  a  mine, 
bench  mark  A  mark  affixed  to  a  permanent  object  in 
tidal  observations,  or  along  a  line  of  survey,  to  furnish  a 
datum  level. 

bench  plane  Any  plane,  as  a  jack  plane  or  a  smoothing 
plane,  used  by  a  carpenter  or  joiner  in  bench  work, 
bench  screw.  A  long  screw  used  to  close  the  vise  jaw  of 
an  ordinary  carpenter’s  bench  vise, 
bench  show.  An  exhibition  of  animals,  esp.  dogs,  in 
competition  for  prizes  on  the  basis  of  physical  formation 
and  condition.  Cf.  field  trial. 
bench  stop  A  stop  to  hold  work  on  a  bench, 
bench  table-  Arch.  A  projecting  course  at  the  base  of  a 
building,  or  round  a  pillar,  sufficient  to  form  a  seat, 
bench  warrant.  Lair.  A  warrant  issued  by  a  presiding 
judge  or  by  a  court  against  a  person  guilty  of  some  con¬ 
tempt,  or  indicted  for  some  crime ;  —  so  called  in  distinction 
from  a.  justice's  warrant. 

bench'y  ( bSn'chi ;  140),  a.  Mining.  Occurring  in  benches, 
or  tending  to  split  horizontally,  as  a  bed  of  coal  or  stone, 
bend  (b5nd),  v.  t.  ;  bent  (b5nt)  or  bend'ed  (b<?n'd§d  ;  -did)  ; 
bend'ing.  [AS.  bendan  to  bend,  fr.  bend  a  band,  bond,  fr. 
bindan  to  bind.  See  bind,  v.  t.,  and  cf.  3d  &  4th  bend.] 

1.  To  constrain  or  strain  to  tension  by  a  band  or  string  ;  — 
formerly  used  of  the  bow,  arbalest,  catapult,  etc.,  but  now 
used  only  of  the  bow  and  understood  in  sense  5  (below), 
because  of  the  resulting  curve. 

2  Hence  :  To  cock  (an  arquebus,  pistol,  etc.).  Obs. 

3.  Fig.  :  To  strain,  brace,  orbring  into  a  tense  condition  ; 
—  usually  with  up.  Obs.  or  Archaic. 

I  am  settled,  and  bend  up 

Each  corporal  agent  to  this  terrible  feat.  Shak. 

4.  Naut.  To  fasten,  as  one  rope  to  another,  a  sail  to  its 
yard  or  stay,  or  a  cable  to  the  ring  of  an  anchor. 

6.  To  strain  or  move  (something  possessing  some  rigidity) 
out  of  a  straight  line  ;  to  crook  by  straining  ;  to  make 
crooked  ;  to  curve  ;  to  bow  ;  to  make  ready  for  use  by  draw¬ 
ing  into  a  curve ;  as,  to  bend  a  bow  ;  to  bend  the  knee  ; 
also,  by  extension,  to  change  the  curvature  of  in  any  di¬ 
rection  by  constraint;  as,  to  bend  a  crooked  bar  straight. 
6.  To  cause  to  bow,  stoop,  or  yield ;  to  render  submissive; 
to  subdue.  “  Except  she  bend  her  humor.”  Shak. 

7-  To  turn  toward  some  certain  point ;  to  deflect ;  to  turn; 
to  diTect  by  turning  or  deflecting,  as  one’s  steps ;  hence, 
to  incline ;  to  dispose ;  also,  formerly,  to  make  liable,  prone, 
or  ready.  “  Bend  thine  ear  to  supplication.”  Milton. 

Towards  Coventry  bend  we  our  course.  Shak. 

Bending  her  eyes*.  .  .  upon  her  parent. Scott. 


8.  To  apply  closely  or  with  interest ;  to  direct. 

To  bend  his  mind  to  any  public  business.  Sir  W.  Temple. 
But  when  to  mischief  mortals  bend  their  will.  Pope. 
9  To  drink  ;  guzzle.  Scot. 

to  bend  the  brow,  orig.,  to  arch  the  eyebrows  ;  now,  to  knit 
the  brow,  as  in  deep  thought  or  in  an^er ;  to  scowl ; 
frown.  Camden.  —  to  b.  the  head  or  face,  to  incline  or  lower 
the  head  or  face  by  bending  the  neck  ;  to  bow  the  head, 
bend  (bend),  V.  i.  1.  To  be  moved  or  strained  out  of  a 
straight  line  or  away  from  a  given  line  ,  to  crook  or  be 
curving ;  to  bow. 

The  green  earth’s  end 

Where  the  bowed  welkin  slow  doth  bend.  Milton. 

2.  To  curve  over  from  an  upright  or  vertical  line  or  position. 

There  is  a  cliff’,  whose  high  and  bending  head 
Looks  fearfully  in  the  confined  deep.  Shak 

3.  Specif.,  of  persons,  to  incline  the  body  ;  to  stoop. 

4.  To  bend  the  body  in  token  of  submission  or  of  rever¬ 
ence,  as  in  prayer  ;  to  bow  ;  fig.,  to  yield;  submit ;  give  way. 

While  each  to  his  great  Father  bends.  Coleridge. 
Yet  fairest  dames  and  bearded  men  .  .  . 

Bended  with  joy  to  his  behest.  Emerson. 

5.  Of  the  head  or  face,  to  be  inclined  or  lowered  by  a 

bending  of  the  neck.  Thackeray. 

6  To  have  a  direction  or  inclination  away  from  the  straight 
line  or  any  given  line  ;  to  trend.  ♦ 

The  island  .  .  .  bending  from  him  full  west.  Hakluyt. 
7-  To  incline  or  lean  ;  also,  to  be  directed  ;  to  tend.  Obs. 

To  whom  our  vows  and  wishes  bend.  Milton. 

8  To  apply  one’s  self  closely  or  vigorously  ;  as,  to  bend 
to  the  oars,  that  is,  to  row  hard. 

9  To  direct  one’s  self  ;  take  one’s  course  ;  turn.  Archaic. 

“  My  best  train  .  .  .  who  for  Bohemia  bend."  Shak. 

10  a  To  spring  ;  bound.  Scot,  b  To  drink  ;  guzzle.  Scot. 

bend,  n.  [See  bend,  v.  t. ;  cf.  bent,  n.]  1-  Act  of  bend¬ 

ing  ;  a  turn  or  deflection  from  a  straight  line  or  from  the 
proper  direction  or  normal  position  ;  state  of  being  bent; 
as,  a  graceful  bend  of  the  body. 

A  wave  just  on  the  bend,  and  about  to  break  over.  Hawthorne. 
2  Turn  of  mind;  bent;  inclination.  Obs. 

Farewell,  poor  swam  ;  thou  art  not  for  my  bend.  Fletcher. 

3.  A  bent  thing,  or  bent  part  of  anything,  as  of  a  river  or 
road  ;  a  fcurve  ;  crook  ;  bow. 

4.  Specif,  a  pi.  Naut.  The  thickest  and  strongest  planks 
in  the  sides  of  a  ship,  more  generally  called  wales.  Also, 
the  frames  or  ribs,  b  A  piece  of  curved  pipe,  as  a  flat  coil 
or  an  elbow,  c  In  a  carding  machine  of  the  roller  and 
clearer  type,  the  semicircular  frame  on  which  the  rollers 
are  borne  in  brackets  ;  also,  loosely,  in  a  carding  machine 
of  the  revolving  flat  type,  the  curved  surface  or  plate  which 
sustains  the  endless  chain  of  flats  and  on  which  it  slides. 

5.  a  A  leap.  Obs.  Scot,  b  A  long  draft  of  liquor.  Scot. 
6-  pi.  Med.  Caisson  disease.  Colloq. 

bend,  n.  [AS.  bend.  See  band  ;  cf.  the  preceding  noun.] 

1.  A  band,  clamp,  or  fetter;  variously,  moral  restraint, 
confinement  at  childbirth,  etc.  Obs. 

2  Naut.  A  knot  by  which  one  rope  is  fastened  to  another 
or  to  some  object.  See  knot. 

3.  A  band,  or  thin,  flat  strip,  or  stripe,  as  a  ribbon,  strap, 
ligament ;  specif.,  a  decorative  scroll  or  ribbon.  Obs. 

4.  [OF.  bende,  bande,  F.  bande.  See  band.]  Her.  One  of 
the  honorable  ordinaries  consisting  of  a  band  one  fifth  of 
the  field  in  breadth  (one  third  if  charged)  extending  diago¬ 
nally  across  the  field  from  dexter  chief  to  sinister  base. 

6-  Leather  Trade.  The  half  of  a  butt,  or  hide  trimmed  of 
the  thinner  parts,  containing  best  quality  of  sole  leather, 
called  bend  leather.  See  butt,  hide,  II lust. 

6.  Mining.  Hard,  indurated  clay ;  bind. 

in  bend,  Her.,  placed  across  the  field  bend  wise, 
bend'er  (bSn'der),  n.  1.  One  that  benas  ;  specif.:  a  An 
instrument  used  for  bending,  as  a  pair  of  pliers,  b  A  flexor 
muscle.  Obs.  Orf.  E.  D.  c  A  drinker ;  guzzler.  Obs. 
Scot,  d  A  leg.  Slang ,  U.  S. 

2.  A  sixpence.  Slang ,  Eng. 

3.  A  drunken  spree  ;  a  spree.  Slang ,  U.  S. 

4.  A  fine  or  very  large  specimen  of  its  kind  ;  a  whopper. 
Slang  or  Dial.  Eng.  “  It’s  a  bender  of  a  night.”  Kipling. 

bending,  p.  pr.  d-  vb.  n.  of  bend,  v  —  bend'ing-ly,  adv. 
bending  moment,  Mech .,  the  moment  tending  to  bend  a  beam, 
etc.  At  any  particular  section  it  is  equal  to  the  algebraic 
sum  of  the  moments  of  all  the  forces  on  either  side  of  the 
section.  Cf.  moment  of  resistance. 

Ben'dis  (bgn'dts),  n.  [Gr.  Bevol?.]  Class.  Relig.  A  Thra¬ 
cian  goddess,  probably  a  counterpart  of  Cybele.  By  the 
Greeks,  who  adopted  her  worship,  she  was  •  r 

generally  identified  with  Artemis. 
bend'let  (bSnd'lft),  n.  [bend -f- -let ;  cf. 
bandlet.]  Her.  A  diminutive  of  the  bend, 
one  half  its  width. 

bend  sinister.  Her.  An  ordinary  like  a 
bend  but  drawn  from  the  sinister  chief 
to  the  dexter  base  :  —  a  mark  of  bastardy, 
bend'wise'  (-wiz'),  adv.  Her.  In  the 
direction  of  a  bend  ;  diagonally, 
bend'y  ( bSn'dT),  a.  [OF.  bende ,  F.  bande.]  Bend  Sinister 
Her.  Divided  into  an  even  number  (usually  six)  of  bends ; 
—  said  of  a  shield  or  its  charge, 
bendy  wavy.  Her.,  bendy  with  wavy  lines, 
bendy  tree-  [Of  East  Indian  origin.]  An 
ornamental  tree  ( Thespesia  poputnea)  na¬ 
tive  of  tropical  Asia  and  Polynesia,  and 
introduced  into  the  West  Indies ;  —  called 
also  portia  tree.  Its  flowers  yield  a  dye. 
and  its  seeds  (portia  seeds)  an  oil.  The  wood 
and  bast  fiber  are  also  of  value, 
be  neath'  (be-netli' ;  be-nefcb' ;  277),  adv. 

[ME.  benethe ,  bineo&en ,  AS.  beneoSan , 
benyBan ;  be-  -f- neo&an,  n y8an,  downward,  beneath,  akin 
to  E.  nether.  See  nether.]  1.  In  a  lower  place  than  some 
other  place ;  below. 

Pure  water  in  a  font  beneath.  Southey. 


2.  Specif. :  a  On  earth  ;  below.  Obs.  or  Archaic. 

Ye  are  from  beneath  ;  I  am  from  above.  Tyndalc . 

b  Beneath  the  earth  ;  in  hell  or  Hades. 

3.  Directly  below  something;  under  a  covering;  under¬ 
neath;  specif.,  underground. 

His  roots  6hall  be  dried  up  beneath.  Job  xviii.  16. 

4.  Lower  in  rank,  dignity,  quality,  or  the  like.  Archaic. 

Thou  shalt  be  above  only  and  not  beneath.  Coverdale. 
be  neath'  (be-netl/  ;  -neth'  ;  277),  prep.  1.  Lower  than  in 
place  ;  below  ;  specif.,  directly  under;  overhung  or  covered 
by  (something  directly  above);  under;  underneath;  hence, 
at  the  foot  of.  “  Beneath  the  mount.”  Ex.  xxxii.  19. 

Beneath  a  rude  and  nameless  stone  he  lies.  Pope. 

2.  Under,  in  relation  to  something  that  is  superior,  or  that 
exerts  pressure,  burdens,  influences,  controls,  etc. 

Our  country  sinks  beneath  the  yoke.  Shak. 

3.  Lower  than  in  rank,  dignity,  or  excellence,  or  the  lik^; 
below;  as,  brutes  are  beneath  man;  man  is  beneath  angels. 
Hence:  Unworthy  of;  unbecoming  or  lowering  to. 

He  will  do  nothing  that  is  beneath  his  high  station.  Atterbury. 
Syn.  —  See  below. 

be-neath',a.  Lower.  Nonceuse.  “This  beneath  world  ."Shak. 
ben  e-dic'i  te  (bSn'e-dis'T-te  ;  -dl'st-tl),  interj.  [L.,  (im¬ 
perative  pi.)  bless  ye.]  An  exclamation:  1.  Of  desire; 
Bless  you  !  “  Grace  go  with  you,  Benedicile  !  ”  Shak. 
2  Of  surprise,  remonstrance,  etc.,  or  merely  expletive. 
The  god  of  love,  a  !  benedicite. 

How  mighty  and  how  great  a  lord  is  he  1  Chaucer. 
ben  e-dic'i  te.  n.  1.  Invocation  of  a  blessing,  as  at  table. 

2.  A  blessing  ;  deliverance  or  freedom  from  ill.  Obs. 

3.  [cap.]  The  canticle,  in  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer, 
beginning  “  O  all  ye  Works  of  the  Lord,  bless  ye  the 
Lord!”  or,  in  Latin,  “ Benedicite ,  omnia  opera  Domini,” 
taken  from  “The  Song  of  The  Three  Holy  Children” 
in  the  Apocrypha.  It  is  an  alternative  in  the  morning 
service  for  the  Te  Deum ,  being  used  esp.  during  Lent. 

Ben'e-dick  (b5n'e-dTk),n.  [SeeBENEDicrus.]  1.  In  Shake¬ 
speare's  “Much  Ado  about  Nothing,”  a  young  lord  of 
Padua,  a  confirmed  bachelor,  who  marries  Beatrice,  after 
a  courtship  which  is  a  contest  of  wit  and  raillery. 

2.  [/.  C.]  =  BENEDICT. 

ben'e-dlct  (-d!kt),  n.  [See  Benedick.]  A  married  man, 
usually  a  man  newly  married,  esp.  one  long  a  bachelor. 
Ben  e-dlc'tine  (-dik'tin),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  St.  Bene¬ 
dict  or  the  monks  of  his  order. 

Ben  e-dlc'tlne,  n.  [Cf.  F.  benedictin.]  1.  A  member  of  the 
order  of  monks  established  by  St.  Benedict  of  Nursia  (now 
Norcia)  first  at  Subiaco,  later,  about  529,  at  Monte  Cassi- 
no.  The  order  was  introduced  into  England  about  GOO  and 
into  the  United  States  in  184G.  From  their  black  clothing 
they  are  sometimes  called  Black  Monks.  The  order  was 
originally  open  to  both  laymen  and  clergy,  and  in  its  rule 
the  community  idea  is  prominent,  with  labor  and  obedi¬ 
ence  as  the  chief  principles  of  conduct. 

2.  [/.  c.]  A  liqueur  somewhat  like  chartreuse,  made  at 
Fecamp,  France,  originally  by  Benedictines,  as  is  said, 
ben  e-dic'tion  (-dik'shun),  n.  [L.  benedictio:  cf.  F.  bene¬ 
diction.  See  benison.]  1.  Act  of  blessing t  a  blessing; 
an  expression  of  blessing,  prayer,  or  kind  wishes  ;  a  sol¬ 
emn  or  affectionate  invocation  of  happiness. 

So  saying,  he  arose  ;  whom  Adam  thus 
Followed  with  benediction.  Milton. 

Specif.  :  a  The  form  of  instituting  an  abbot  or  abbess, 
b  The  short  prayer  with  which  public  worship  is  closed. 
C  The  blessing  or  grace  before  or  after  meals,  d  R.  C. 
Ch.  The  rite  of  solemnly  blessing  and  often  (as  in  case  of 
bells,  vestments,  etc.)  formally  dedicating  to  God  ;  specif. 
\_cap.],  the  Benediction  of  the  Blessed  Sacrament. 

2.  Realized  blessedness ;  happiness;  state  of  grace. 

Syn.  —  See  blessing. 

Benediction  of  the  Blessed  Sacrament.  R.  C.  Ch.,  a  blessing  of 
the  people  by  making  in  silence  the  sign  of  the  cross  over 
them  with  the  monstrance,  after  the  Host  has  been  placed 
in  it,  with  incensing,  singing,  and  prayer, 
ben  e-dic'tion-al  (-dl),  n.  [LL.  benedictionalis  liber.']  A 
book  of  benedictions,  formerly  in  use. 
ben  e  dlc'tive  (-tTv),  a.  Tending  to  bless  ;  —  said  specif, 
of  a  Sanskrit  optative  mood  also  called  “  precative.”  — 
ben  e-dic'tive-ly,  adv. 

ben  e-dic'to-ry  (-dTk'to-rT),  a.  Of  or  expressing  benedic¬ 
tion  ;  as,  a  benedictory  prayer.  Thackeray. 

Ben  e-dic'tus  (-dik'tiis),  n.  [L.,  blessed.]  1.  a  The  short 
canticle  ( Ps .  cxviii.  2G  ;  Matt.  xxi.  9)  called  distinctively 
“  Benedictus  qui  venit"  (in  nomine  Domini ),  usually  fol¬ 
lowing  the  Sanctus  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Mass,  b  Its 
English  version,  “  Blessed  is  he  that  cometh  in  the  name 
of  the  Lord,”  etc.  c  A  musical  setting  of  it,  forming,  in 
the  Mass,  a  separate  movement. 

2.  a  The  song  of  Zacharias  at  the  birth  of  John  the  Bap¬ 
tist  (Luke  i  68),  beginning,  in  the  Latin  version,  Benedic¬ 
tus  Dominus  Deus  Israel ,  and,  in  English,  “  Blessed  be  the 
Lord  God  of  Israel.”  b  A  musical  setting  of  this  song, 
ben  e-lac'tion  (-fdk'sLdn),  n.  [L.  benef actio,  fr.  benef a- 
cere  to  do  good  to  one  ;  bene  well  -f-  facere  to  do.  See  bene¬ 
fit.]  1.  Act  of  benefiting ;  lit.,  a  doing  good.  Johnson. 
2  A  benefit  conferred  ;  esp.,  a  charitable  donation. 

Syn.  —  Gift,  present,  donation,  gratuity,  boon,  alms, 
ben  e-fac'tor  (bSn'e-fSk'ter),  n.  [L.]  One  who  confers  a 
benefaction,  benefit,  or  benefits.  Bacon.  —  ben  e-fat/tor- 
ship,  n.  —  ben  e-fac'to-ry  (-to-rl),  a. 
ben  e-fac'tress  ( -tr£s),  n.  A  woman  benefactor, 
be  nef'ic  (be-ngf'Tk),  a.  [L.  benef  cus.  See  benefice.] 
Favorable  ;  beneficent;  benign,  as,  Astrol.,  a  star.  Milton. 
“  That  terrific  or  benejic  force.”  Emerson.  —  n.  Astrol. 
A  benefic  star  or  planet,  as  Venus, 
ben'e-fice  (bSn'e-fis),  n.  [F.  benefice,  L.  beneficium  a 
kindness,  in  LL.  a  grant  of  an  estate,  fr.  L.  benef  cus  be¬ 
neficent  ;  bene  well  -f-  facere  to  do.  See  benefit.]  1.  A 
good  deed;  kindness;  benefit.  Obs. 


Bend  Sinister. 


Bendy. 


novel  “  Trilby  ”  (1894)  gave  it  a 
revived  temporary  popularity, 
bench  clamp  A  clamp  oh  a 
bench  for  holding  work, 
bench'er-ship.  n.  See  -ship. 
bench  holdfast.  =  bench  hook. 
bench  hole.  A  privy.  Obs.  Shak. 
bench  key  <>r  winder-  A  watch¬ 
maker’s  adjustable  key. 
bench  knife  Carp.  An  adjusta¬ 
ble  stop  with  a  projecting  knife 
or  hook  which  hold®  a  piece  of 
work  on  the  bench 
bench'let,  n.  See  -let. 
bench'man,  n.  A  man  whose 
work  is  done  at  a  bench. 


bench  reel.  A  reel  on  the  pirn 
of  which  sailmakers  wind  their 
yarn.  (stop.! 

bench  strip.  A  kind  of  bench | 
ben-chn'cha  ( ben-chbo'chri),  n. 
A  large  South  American  blood¬ 
sucking  bug  that  attacks  man. 
bench  winder.  =  bench  kev. 
Ben-coo'len.  Var.of  Benkulex. 
bend.  4*  band. 
bend'a-ble.  a.  See  -able. 

Ben  Da'vis  A  yellow  and  red 
American  winter  apple.  [ Bib. I 
Ben-de'car  (bcn-de'kiir).  D.\ 
bend'ed.  a.  Striped  ;  Her., 
bendy.  Obs. 


ben'dee.  Var.  of  bendy,  n. 

Ben  -de'kar  (  h?n/de'kor).  Bib. 
bend'el.  n.  [OF.  bendel  (F.  ban¬ 
deau  ),  bendeleA  A  little  band  ; 
ribbon ;  fillet;  //<?r.,bendlet.  Obs. 
bend'ing.  n  The  marking  of 
the  clothes  with  bands  or  hori¬ 
zontal  stripes.  Obs. 
bend  pipe.  Any  curved  pipe  not 
having  a  distinct  elbow, 
bend'some  (-sum),  a.  Flexible, 
bend 'ways7,  adv.  Bend  wise. 
bend'with7  (b5nd'wlth/),  n. 
The  English  wayfaring  tree  (  Vi¬ 
burnum  lantana).  Its  shoots  are 
used  to  tie  up  fagots.  Obs. 


ben'dy.  ben'dee.  n.  [Hind. 

bhinrlx.  j  The  okra, 
bene  Var.  of  renne. 
bene.  Obs.  or  dial.  yar.  of  bein. 
be'ne  (be'ne;  bC'na),  adv.  [L. 
&  It.]  Well. 

bene  (ben),  n.  [AS.  ben.]  A 
prayer  ;  boon.  Archaic. 

What  is  good  for  a  bootless  bene  f 
Wordsworth. 
II  ben'e  (bgn'5),  ben  (b5n),  n. 
[Native  mime.l  A  wild  hog  of 
New  Guinea  (Sus  papnensis). 
be- neaped',  a.  Naut.  = 
NEAPED.  [Z?l7>.| 

Ben  e-be'rak  (birn'P-be'r&k).  | 


bene  bowse  For  bien  bowse. 

Bened.  Abbr  Benedict, 
ben'e-dlct  (b£n'£-dYkt).  a.  [L. 

benedictus,  p.  p.  See  BENISON  ; 

cf.  bennet.1  Blessed  :  benign  ; 
specif.,  Med.,  mild.  Obs. 
Ben'e-dlct.  n.  [L.  Benedictus.] 
Lit.,  blessed ;  —  mnsc.  prop, 
name.  L.  Ben* e-dic'tus ;  F.  Be¬ 
noit  (bP-nwA');  It.  Benedetto 
( he'na-dPt'to;  :  Sp.  Benei/irto 
(ba/n:T-dek't5),  Benito  (bft-ne'- 
tfi) ;  Pg.  Benedirto  (ba'nS-de'- 
tdb).  Bento  (baN'tdb) ;  G.  Bene- 
f/ikt  (ba'n5-dlkt). 

Ben  e-dic'ta  (bPn'e-dYk'td),  n. 


[L.]  Fern,  of  Benedict; — prop¬ 

er  name.  L.  id.;  F.  Benoite  (b5- 
nwat') ;  It.  Benedetto  (bP'na- 
det'ta)  ;  Sp.  Benito  (bit-ne'tin; 
Pg.  Benedtcta  (ba'nit-de'tii):  G. 
Benedikta  (-n?-dYk'tii).  [-ism. I 
Ben7e-dic'tin-i8m(-Yz’m),n.  See| 
ben  e-dic'tion-al,  a.  Of  or  pert, 
to  benediction.  [dictional.l 
ben  e-dic'tdon-a-ry.  n.  Abene-| 
ben'e-dight  (  hr  n'f-dTt),  a.  [L. 
benedictus.']  Blessed.  Obs.  or  R. 

be'ne  es'se  (be'ne  £s'e). 
[LL.]  Well-being. 

Den  e-fac'tton.  r.  t.  To  endow 
with  a  benefaction.  Rare. 


food,  foot;  out,  oil ;  chair;  go  ;  sing,  iijk  ;  then,  thin;  nature,  verdure  (250) ;  K  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  aoh  (144) ;  boN;  yet;  zh  —  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Guide. 
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BENEFICE 
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BENNETTITACEOUS 


2.  A  feudal  estate  in  lands;  a  fief.  Such  an  estate  was 
granted  at  first  for  life  only,  and  held  on  the  mere  good 
pleasure  of  the  donor;  but  afterward,  becoming  heredi¬ 
tary,  it  received  the  appellation  of  fief  ^  and  the  term  bene¬ 
fice  became  appropriated  to  church  livings. 

3.  An  ecclesiastical  living  or  church  preferment ;  specif., 
one  with  cure  of  souls,  esp.  a  rectory,  vicarage,  or  perpetual 
curacy.  Cf.  advowson.  In  England  church  preferments 
to  which  rank  or  public  office  is  attached,  which  are 
described  in  the  books  as  ecclesiastical  dignities  or  offices, 
are  technically  benefices,  though  they  are  not  usually  pop¬ 
ularly  so  called,  and  are  distinguished  in  modem  statute 
law,  m  which  a  benefice  is  a  living  with  cure  of  souls. 

ben'e  fice  (bSn'e-fis),  v.  t.  To  endow  or  invest  with  a 
benefice.  —  ben'e-liced  (-fist),  p.  a. 
be-nef'i  cence  (be-nSf'i-sens),  n.  [L.  beneficent ia,  fr. 
beneficus:  cf.  F.  beneficence.  See  benefice.]  1.  The  prac¬ 
tice  of  doing  good;  active  goodness,  kindness,  or  charity  ; 
bounty  springing  from  purity  and  goodness. 

And  whose  beneficence  no  charge  exhausts.  Coxcper. 

2.  A  beneficent  act,  gift,  or  work  ;  a  benefaction.  Carlyle. 
be-nef'i-cent  (-sent),  a.  Doing  or  producing  good  ;  specif., 
performing  acts  of  kindness  and  charity  ;  characterized 
by  beneficence.  — be-nef'i-cent -ly,  adv. 

The  beneficent  fruits  of  Christianity.  Prescott. 
bene-fi'eial  (bSne-fish'dl),  a.  [Cf.  F.  beneficial ,  LL. 
beneficial  is.}  1.  Beneficent.  Obs. 

2.  Conferring  benefits;  useful ;  profitable  ;  helpful ;  advan¬ 
tageous  ;  contributing  to  a  good  end  ;  — followed  by  to. 

The  war  which  would  have  been  most  beneficial  to  us.  Swift. 

3.  Laic,  a  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  having,  a  benefice.  Obs. 
b  Receiving,  or  entitled  to  have  or  receive,  in  one’s  own 
right  and  for  one’s  own  advantage,  use,  or  benefit,  which 
need  not  be  of  a  monetary  character  ;  as,  the  beneficial 
owner  of  an  estate  ;  the  interest  of  a  cestui  que  trust  is  a 
beneficial  interest,  as  distinguished  from  that  of  a  trustee. 
Syn.  — Useful,  serviceable,  helpful;  lucrative,  remunera¬ 
tive.— Beneficial,  ADVANTAGEOUS,  PROFITABLE.  BENEFICIAL 
refers  to  that  which  is  in  general  productive  of  good ;  ad¬ 
vantageous,  to  that  which  more  directly  conduces  to  per¬ 
sonal  advancement  or  to  some  special  end ;  profitable,  to 
that  which  yields  useful  or  lucrative  returns;  as,  a  bene¬ 
ficial  remedy,  a  climate  beneficial  to  rheumatism  ;  an  ad¬ 
vantageous  offer,  position  ;  a, profitable  investment,  study, 
beneficial  hidation,  Eng.  Hist.,  the  rating  of  a  manor  at  a 
smaller  number  of  hides  than  it  really  contained,  to  lighten 
the  taxes  upon  it.  —  b.  society.  =  benefit  society. 

—  ben  e  fi'cial  ly,  a</r.  —  ben  e-fi'cial-ness.  n. 
ben  e-li'ci-a  ry  (-fisli'T-a-n ;  -ftsh'd-rT),  a.  [Cf.  F.  benh- 
ficiaire ,  LL.  bnieficiarius.}  1.  Holding,  or  held  as,  a  bene¬ 
fice  ;  of  or  pertaining  to  the  holding  of  a  benefice  ;  holding 
by  feudal  tenure  ;  feudatory. 

A  feudatory  or  beneficiary  king  of  England.  Bacon. 

2.  Bestowed  as  a  gratuity  ;  as,  beneficiary  gifts, 
beneficiary  heir,  Scots  Law,  an  heir  who  enters  upon  the  es¬ 
tate  of  his  predecessor  with  benefit  of  inventory. 

ben  e-li'ci-a  ry,  n.  ;  pi.  -ries  (-riz).  1.  One  who  holds  a 

benefice  ;  a  feudatory  or  vassal. 

2  One  who  holds  an  ecclesiastical  benefice  or  living. 

3.  One  who  receives  anything  as  a  gift ;  one  who  receives 
a  benefit  or  advantage  ;  the  recipient  of  another’s  bounty. 
Specif.  :  a  The  person  designated  to  receive  the  income  of 
a  trust  estate,  b  The  person  named  in  a  policy  of  insur¬ 
ance,  an  annuity  policy,  etc.,  as  the  one  who  is  to  receive 
the  proceeds  or  benefits  accruing  thereunder. 

ben  e-fl'ci  ate  (bSn'e-f  Tsh'T-at),  r.  t.  [Sp.  beneficiar  to  ben¬ 
efit,  to  work  mines.]  Mining.  To  reduce  (ores).  —  ben  - 
e-fFci-a'tion  (-a'shun),  n. 

ben'e-fit  (b£n'e-fTt),  n.  [ME.  benefet ,  benfeet ,  bienfet ,  F. 
bienfait ,  fr.  L.  benef actum  ;  bene  well  (adv.  of  bonus  good) 
-f-  factum ,  p.  p.  of  facere  to  do.  See  bounty,  and  fact.] 

1.  A  good  deed.  Obs.  Gouer. 

2.  Act  of  kindness ;  favor  conferred  ;  gift;  benefaction. 
Bless  the  Lord,  O  my  soul,  and  forget  not  all  his  benefits. 

Ps.  ciii.  2. 

3  Whatever  promotes  prosperity  and  personal  happiness  ; 
advantage  ;  profit ;  good. 

Men  have  no  right  to  what  is  not  for  their  benefit.  Burke. 

4 .  Specif. :  a  pi.  Natural  advantages ;  endowments. 
Rare.  “  The  benefits  of  your  own  country.”  ShaJc.  b  Pe¬ 
cuniary  advantage  or  profit.  Steele,  c  Pecuniary  help  in 
time  of  sickness,  old  age,  loss  of  employment,  or  the  like. 
See  benefit  society. 

6  A  theatrical  performance,  a  concert,  etc.,  the  proceeds 
of  which  are  given  to  some  particular  person  or  purpose. 

6.  A  lottery  prize  ;  a  winning  ticket.  Obs.  Steele. 

7  An  ecclesiastical  living  or  benefice.  Obs. 

Syn.  —  Profit,  service,  use,  avail. 

benefit  of  clergy,  Lau\  the  privilege,  claimed  by  the  me¬ 
dieval  church,  of  demanding  a  trial  and  punishment  by 
au  ecclesiastical  court  (which  could  not  inflict  the  death 
penalty)  when  accused  of  crime  before  a  temporal  court. 
On  the  Continent  this  privilege  was  very  generally  al¬ 
lowed  ;  and  in  England  at  the  time  of  the  Norman  Con¬ 
quest  it  was  allowed  to  clerks  in  orders  accused  of  a  felony. 


ben'e-fice-less,  a.  See  -less.  I  among  all  the  sureties.  —  b.  in'- 
be-nef'i-cen-cy(b?-n  f'Y-s/'n-sY),  ven-ta'ri-i  (Yn'ven-ta'rY-T ).  = 
w.  Beneficence.  Obs.  or  ft.  benefit  of  inventory.  —  b. 
be-nef  i-cen'tial  (-sen'shrtl),  a.  or'di-nis  (or'dY-nYs),  or  ex-cus  - 
Of  or  relating  to  a  beneficence.  si-o'nis  tfks-ktis'Y-6'nYs),  the 
|l  be  ne-fi'ei-a  (bi-n'e-tYsh'Y-d),  I  surety’s  right  to  demand  pur- 
n..  pi.  of  beneficium.  |  suit,  or  excursion,  of  his  princi- 

beneficience.  /»..  -flciency,  n..  -11-  pal  before  he  is  compel  led  to  nay 
cient.  a.  Obs.  misspellings  of  the  debt.  —  b.  se  pa  ra  ti-o'nis 
BENEFICENCE,  -FifENCY,  etc.  i  (s  p'a-ra'sh  Y-o'nYs).  See  heres. 
ben  e-fi'ciou3  (bCn'5-fYsh'us),  be  ne-fi'ei-um  ac-ci'pe-re.  1F- 
«.  Beneficent.  ber-ta'tem  est  ven'de-re  (&k- 

||  bene-fi'ei-um  (bfn'£-fYsh'Y-  I  slp'c-re,  llb'er-ta'tfin).  [L.]  To 
um),  n.  [L.,  kindness,  favor.]  A  accept  a  favor  is  to  sell  (your)  1 
henefice;as,in  Civil  Law:  bene-  liberty.  LFwff.j 

fleiumab  sti  nen'dfiftb'stY-nOn'  benefit  club.  A  benefit  society.  | 
dl).  See  HERE'*.  —  b-  ce-den'da-  ben'e-fit  ed.  «.  1.  Having  re¬ 
rum  ac'ti-o'num  (sfc-den'dd-  ceived  benefit  or  profit, 
ruin  Ik  shY-o'-num).  a  surety's  2.  Carrying  a  benefit,  or  prize,  as 
right  to  have  actions  ceded,  that  a  lottery  ticket.  Obs.  Or/.  E.  D.  , 
is,  of  being  subrogated,  when  ben'e-fit  er  (-€r),  n.  One  who 
he  has  paid  the  principal’s  debt,  benefits. 

—  b.  cle  ri-ca'le  (klerO-ka'le).  benefit  ticket.  A  lottery  ticket 
=  benefit  ok  clergy.  — b.  that  carries  a  benefit.  Obs. 
com  pe-ten'ti-ae  (kbm'pP-tPn'-  be-ne'gro.  >\  t.  To  make  negro  ; 
shY-e).  the  right  of  a  gratuitous  hence,  to  blacken.  Obs. 
grantor  to  reserve,  if  indigent,  a  Be  ne-ja'a-can  (be'nt-ja'a- 
competency  to  himself  out  of  krtn).  D.  Jiib. 
the  subject  of  his  grant.  In  Be  ne-ja'a-kan.  Bib. 

Scots  law  this  right  is  extended  be-neme',  >•.  t.  [AS.  benSman. 
to  fathers  and  grandfathers  with  Cf.  benim.)  To  deprive  (.of),  or 
respect  to  provisions  granted  to  take  away  (  from).  Obs. 
their  children.— b  di-vi  si-o'nis  be-nempt'(-n5mpt'),benempt'- 
(dY-vYzh'Y-O'nYs).  the  right  of  a  ed.  pret.  ft  p.  of  ben  am  e,  to 
cosurety  to  demand  that  the  declare,  name.  Obs. nr  Archaic. 
creditor  shall  prorate  his  claim  Ben  en  ge'li.  Cid  Ham'et  (sYd 


except  high  treason.  The  privilege  was  extended  by  de¬ 
grees  to  all  who  could  read,  and  by  6  Anne,  c.  9  (1<06),  to 
all,  without  reference  t9  the  ability  to  read.  The  trial  (by 
compurgation)  and  punishment  became  a  scandal  because 
of  their  laxity,  and  the  privilege  was  abridged,  until  its 
final  abolishment  in  1827  by  the  Criminal  Law  Act  (i  &  8 
Geo.  IV.  c.  28,  8.  6).  —  benefit  of  inventory.  Law,  in  the  Civil 
law',  and  formerly  in  Scots  law,  the  privilege  secured  by 
an  heir  who  rendered  a  formal  inventory  of  his  ancestor  s 
estate  upon  making  entry  within  the  annus  deliberandi. 
This  act  limited  his  liability  for  his  ancestor's  debts  to  the 
amount  of  the  assets  of  the  estate.  See  heir.  — b..o/-  social 
dividend,  theory  of  taxation,  Econom  ics ,  the  theory  t  hat  taxes 
ought  to  be  considered  as  payments  for  services  rendered 
by  the  state  to  the  taxpayers,  and  so  proportioned, 
ben'e-fit  (bgn'e-f  it),  r.  t.;  ben'e- fit'ed;  ben'e-fit'ing.  To  be 
beneficial  to  ;  to  do  good  to  ;  to  advance ;  improve ;  profit, 
ben'e-fit,  tf.  i.  To  gain  advantage  ;  to  receive  benefit ;  to 
profit ;  as,  he  will  benefit  by  the  change, 
benefit  certificate-  The  form  of  life-insurance  contract 
made  by  an  assessment  association. 

benefit  society  or  association  a  =  building  and  loan 
association.  Chiefiy  Eng.  b  A  iorrn  of  association  by 
which  life  insurance,  sick  allowances,  the  payment  of 
funeral  expenses,  provision  for  old  age,  or  other  similar 
benefits,  are  secured  by  means  of  regular  dues  or  special 
assessments,  to  be  paid  by  the  members.  Many  labor  or¬ 
ganizations  are  of  this  character.  Such  societies  are  usu¬ 
ally  called  friendly  societies  in  Great  Britain, 
be  ne  pla'ci  to  (be'ne-plSs'T-to),  adv.  At  or  during  plea¬ 
sure  ;  —  short  for  L.  durante  beneplacito  referring  to  ten¬ 
ure  of  office.  —  7i.  Holding  of  office  beneplacito. 
be  net' (be-ngt'),  v.  t.  ;  be-net'ted  ;  be-net'ting.  To  cover 
or  catch  with  a  net ;  to  insnare.  Shak. 

be  nev'o-lence  (be-nev'6-lens).  n.  [OF.  benevolence ,  L. 
benevolentia.  See  benevolent.]  1.  The  disposition  to  do 
good  ;  good  will ;  charitableness ;  love  of  mankind,  ac¬ 
companied  with  a  desire  to  promote  men’s  happiness. 

The  wakeful  benevolence  of  the  gospel.  Chalmers. 

Benevolence  may  be  said  to  be  a  due  regard  for  the  needs  of 
others,  as  justice  is  a  due  regard  for  their  rights.  Diet,  of  Philos 
2  An  act  of  kindness  ;  good  done  ;  charity  given. 

I  suppose  he  comes  to  crave  some  benevolence,  as  an  ancient 
follower  o’  the  house.  Scott. 

3.  A  compulsory  contribution  or  tax  levied  by  certain  Eng¬ 
lish  kings  without  other  authority  than  the  pretense  of  pre¬ 
rogative.  Sometimes,  any  similar  tax.  The  tax  was  first  so 
called  in  1473,  when  Edward  IV.  asked  it  “as  a  mark  of 
good  will  towards  his  rule.”  It  is  now  illegal  by  statute, 
be-nev'o-len  cy  (-len-sT),  n.  [L.  benevolentia.}  Quality 
of  being  benevolent ;  also,  a  benevolence.  Obs.  or  R. 
be -nev'O-lent  (-lent),  a.  [L.  benet  olens,  -ends ;  bene  well 
(adv.  of  bonus  good)  -f -volens,  p.  pr.  of  rolo  1  will,  I  w  ish  : 
cf.  OF.  benivolent.  See  bounty;  voluntary.]  Having  a 
disposition  to  do  good ;  possessing  or  manifesting  love  to 
mankind,  and  a  desire  to  promote  men’s  prosperity  and  hap¬ 
piness  ;  disposed  to  give  to  good  objects ;  kind  ;  charitable. 

—  be-nev'o-lent-ly,  —  be-nev'o-lent  ness,  w.  Rare. 
Syn.  —  Generous,  liberal,  munificent,  benignant,  benign, 
philanthropic. 

Ben  gal'  (b5n-g81'),  n.  1.  A  division  of  India. 

2.  A  cloth  or  stuff  from  Beugal ;  formerly,  any  of  various 
cloths  or  stuffs  (apparently  of  no  certain  kind)  imported 
into  England  about  the  beginning  of  the  18th  century. 
Bengal  cardamom,  a  kind  of  cardamom,  also  called  Sepal 
cardamom ,  obtained  from  the  seeds  of  Amomum  subulatum 
in  India. —  B.  catechu.  See  catechu.  —  B.  coffee,  a  kind 
of  inferior  coffee  yielded  by  the  plant  Cofj'ea  ben  gal  en  sis, 
of  northern  India.  — B.  grass,  Italian  millet.  — B.  hemp. 
=  sunn.  —  B.  isinglass.  =  agar,  1  a.  —  B.  kino.  See  kino.  — 
B.  light.  Pyrotechnics,  a  blue  fire  or  blue  light  composed 
usually  of  a  mixture  of  saltpeter  (6  parts),  sulphur  (2 
parts),  and  sulphide  of  antimony  (1  part),  and  used  m  mak¬ 
ing  signals,  etc.  —  B.  lily,  a  South  African  species  of  Crinum 
( Cilotig  (folium )  cultivated  for  its  handsome  white  lilylike 
flowers,  which  have  the  perianth  rose-tinted  on  the*  out¬ 
side.  —  B.  monkey,  the  rhesus  monkey.  —  B.  quince,  the  bel. 

—  B.  root,  a  =  zedoary.  b  Cassumunar.  —  B.  rose.  = 
China  rose.  —  B.  sage,  an  Abyssinian  mint  ( Meriandradian - 
thera)  cultivated  in  India.  —  B.  silk  See  Bengal,  2.  —  B. 
stripes,  striped  gingham,  originally  brought  from  Beugal. 

—  B.  tiger.  The  tiger.  See  tiger. 

Ben  ga  lese'  (bSn'ga-lez' ;  -les '),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to 
Bengal.  — n.  sing.  pi.  A  native  of  Bengal. 

Ben-gal'i  (b€n-g81'e),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  Bengal. 
Ben-gal'i,  n.  1  A  native  of  Bengal,  which  is  peopled  by 
mixed  Aryans,  Mongolians,  and  Dravidians. 

2.  The  language  spoken  in  Bengal,  a  modern  Indian  dia¬ 
lect  of  the  analytic  type.  The  literary  language,  which  dif¬ 
fers  widely  from  the  ordinary  tongue,  uses  Sanskrit  more 
freely  than  any  other  modem  Indian  language.  It  em¬ 
ploys  a  form  of  the  Nagari  alphabet.  See  Indo-European. 

3.  A  small  African  w  eaver  bird  (Es/rilda  bengala),  often 
kept  as  a  cage  bird,  — orig.  supposed  to  come  from  Bengal. 

ben'ga-Iine  (bSi)'ga-len).  n.  A  soft,  fine,  corded  fabric  of 
silk  and  wool,  resembling  poplin. 

Ben  gue'la  cur  rent  <bei]-ga'b/i.  [From  Bmguela  district, 

be-nev'o-list,  n.  A  professor  of 

benevolence. 

be-nev'o-lous.  a.  [L.^nero/us.] 
Kind:  Astro/.,  auspicious.  Obs. 
teneysun  ben  i  sox. 

benfait.  «*•  benefit. 
benfes  Obs.  pi.  of  benefit. 
benfet.  +  benefit. 
benfice.  benefice. 

B.  Eng.  Ahbr.  Bachelor  of  En¬ 
gineering. 

beng.  Mar  of  bhang.  [/?i7).| 
Ben-ga'ber  (b£n-ga'b?r).  D.  I 
Ben  gal'an.  Ben  gal'l-an.  a.  ir 
n.  =  Bengali.  Obs. 

Ben  gal 'ee  Var.  of  Bengali. 
Ben-gal'ic  ( b{*n-gol'ik),a.  Ben¬ 
gali.  Bare. 

Ben-go'la  ( bf-n-en'ld),  n.,or  Ben- 
go’.a  light  A  Bengal  light. 

Ben  ha 'dad  (  h '  n'ha'dftd).  Bib. 
Ben  -ha'il  (-hS'll  ;  -bar).  Bib. 
Ben  -ba'nan  (-ha'n&n).  Bib. 
Ben -be'sed  (-be'sed).  D.  Bib. 
Ben  -hur'  (bfn'hOr').  Bib. 

Ben  -Hur'.  The  hero  of  a  novel 
0880)  of  the  same  name  by  Gen. 
Lew  Wallace.  He  is  a  "young 
Jew  of  the  time  of  Christ,  who 
is  converted  to  Christianity. 
Ben'i-A'mer  (hen'P-a'm5r),  n. 
A  Hamitic  tribe  of  Eritrea. 
ben'ic(hfn'Ik').  a.  =  behenic. 
Be  ni -car -Id'  (b§  nf-kar-lo').  n. 
A  red  wine  from  Benicarld, 
Spain,  often  sold  as  Bordeaux. 


ham'et  ben'en-ge'll  ;  ba'n  n- 
ha'le  ;  172).  An  imaginary  Moor¬ 
ish  chronicler  lrom  whom  Cer¬ 
vantes  professestoget  hisaccount 
of  Don  Quixote’s  adventures. 

||  be  ne  o-ras'se  est  be  ne  stu  - 
du-is'se  [L-l  To  have  prayed 
well  is  to  have  studied  well, 
be  ne-pla'cit.  a.  IL.  beneplad- 
tus  pleasing,  acceptable ;  bene 
well  4-  plaritus  pleu*ing.]  Well 
pleased.  Obs.  ft  ft. 
beneplacit.  n.  [L.  benejdaci- 
ff/m.j  Good  pleasure.  Obs.  — 
beneplaciture.  n.  Obs. 
benes  Obs.  pi.  of  bean. 
benesoun.  ben i. son. 

ben'et  (bfn'et),  n.  (OF.  beneeit,  \ 
benefit,  blessed.  F.  benit,  L.  bene- 
dictus.  Cf.  bennet,  benisox-I 
ft.  C.  Ch.  The  third  of  the  four 
minor  orders  ;  an  exorcist, 
be-neth'.  +  beneath. 
Be-net'nasch  (hf-ngt'nish),  n. 
(Ar.  t/d ‘id  bandt  al  na'sh  the 
governor  of  the  daughters  of  the 
bier  :  i.  e.,  the  chief  of  the 
mourners.]  See  star. 
be-net'tle.  v.  t.  See  be-,  6. 
be-neu'red.  a.  |OF.  heneiirt, 
bteneiire.  ]  Happy.  Obs. — be- 

neu're-ly.  adv.  Obs. 
be-neu'rous,  a.  [OF.  bien  eiiros, 
F.  bienheureux.]  Happy.  Obs. 
be-neur'te.  n.  [OF.  beneiirte.] 

HnnninptR  OS*. 


Angola.]  A  cold  ocean  current  moving  northward  along 
the  west  coast  of  South  Africa.  It  is  a  deflected  portion 
of  a  west  wind  drift  which  approaches  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  from  the  direction  of  Cape  Horn, 
be  night'  (be-nit'),  v.  t.  ;  be-night'ed;  be-night'ing.  Now 
archaic  or  rare  except  in  p.  a.  benighted.  1  To  overtake 
by  night  or  darkness,  esp.  before  the  end  of  a  day’s  jour¬ 
ney  or  task. 

2  To  involve  in  darkness;  to  shroud  with  the  shades  of 
night ;  to  obscure  ;  darken. 

The  clouds  look  heavy  and  benight  the  sky.  Garth . 

3.  To  involve  in  moral  darkness,  or  ignorance  ;  to  cloud, 
as  with  sorrow  or  disappointment. 

4.  To  take  away  the  vision  of ;  to  blind  ;  dazzle, 
be-night'ed,  p.  a.  from  benight.  Specif. :  a  Overtaken  by 

night  or  darkness. 

Some  virgin,  sure,  .  .  .  benighted  in  these  woods.  Milton. 
b  Involved  in,  or  due  to,  moral  darkness  or  ignorance  ;  as, 
benighted  heathen  or  prejudice.  —  be  night'ed-ness.  n. 
Shall  we  to  men  benighted 
The  lump  of  life  deny  ?  Heber. 

benign'  (be-nm'),  a.  [ME.  benigne,  ben  in  g ,  OF.  benigne , 
F.  benin,  fern,  benigne ,  fr.  L.  benignus ,  contr.  from  be - 
nigenus  ;  bene  well  -{-  root  of  genus  kind.  See  benefit  ; 
genus.]  1.  Of  a  kind  or  gentle  disposition ,  gracious  ;  gen¬ 
erous  ,  favorable ;  benignant. 

Creator  bounteous  and  benign.  Milton . 

2-  Exhibiting  or  manifesting  kindness,  gentleness,  favor, 
et<?.  ;  mild  ;  kindly  ;  salutary  ;  wholesome. 

Kind  influences  and  benign  aspects.  South. 

3  Of  a  mild  type  or  character  ;  as,  a  benign  disease. 

Syn.  —  See  benignant. 

benign  tumor.  =  innocent  tumor. 

be-nig'nan-cy  (be-nlg'uau-si),  n.  Benignant  quality  or 

state ;  kindliness. 

be  nig'nant  (-nant),  a.  [LL.  benignans,  p.  pr.  of  benignare , 
fr.  L.  benignus.  See  benign.]  Kindly  (to  inferiors  or  de¬ 
pendents);  gracious ;  favorable  ;  also  (of  things),  beneficial ; 
salutary.  —  be-nlg'nant-ly,  adv. 

Syn.  — Kind,  propitious,  bland,  genial,  salubrious,  salu¬ 
tary,  favorable,  gracious,  liberal.  —  Benignant,  benign. 
Benignant  is  now  more  commonly  used  of,  or  in  connec¬ 
tion  w  ith,  persons  (frequently  w  ith  a  suggestion  of  com¬ 
plaisance  or  condescension) ;  benign,  chiefly  of  influences 
or  aspects  j  as,  a  benignant  sovereign,  a  benignant  smile,  a 
benignant  interest  in  one’s  small  affairs;  a  benign  sun, 
climate,  under  benign  stars.  See  beneficial,  propitious. 
Stern  Lawgiver  !  yet  thou  dost  wear 
The  Godhead’s  most  benignant  grace.  Wordsworth . 

She  pity’d.  but  her  pity  only  shed 

Benigner  influence  on  thy  nodding  head.  J’ope. 

be-nig'ni-ty  f-nT-tt),  n.  [ME.  benignite,  F.  benignitf,  OF. 
also  benignele ,  fr.  L.  benignitas.  See  benign.]  1.  Quality 
or  state  of  being  benign.  “  Benignity  of  aspect.”  Scott . 

The  benignity  or  inclemency  ol  the  season.  Spectator. 
2  A  kind  or  generous  deed  ;  a  kindness  ;  a  favor. 

Syn.  —  Kindness,  graciousness,  mildness,  salubrity, 
ben'i  sen  (b€n'T-z’n  ;  -s’n),  n.  [ME.  beneysun ,  benesoun , 
OF.  beneigun,  beneison ,  fr.  L.  benedict io,  fr.  benedicere 
to  bless;  bene  (adv.  of  bonus  good) -}-  dicere  to  say.  See 
bounty,  diction;  cf.  benediction.]  Blessing  ;  beatitude; 
benediction.  Shak. 

More  precious  than  the  bentson  of  friends.  Talfourd. 
b6  ni  tier'  (ba'ne'tya'),  n.  [F.,  fr.  benir  to  bless.]  A 
holy-water  stoup. 

Ben'ja  min  (bSn'jd-min),  n.  [Heb.  Binyamxn.}  1.  Lit., 
son  of  the  right  l  and  ;  —  mase.  prop.  name.  F.  Benjamin 
(bSN'zhi'n.SN');  It.  Beniamino  (bfn'ya-me'no) ;  Sp.  Benja¬ 
min  (ban'ha-men' ;  189);  Pg.  Benjamin  (bSN'zlia-meN'). — 
Dim.  Ben,  Benny. 

2  Bib.  Jacob’s  youngest  son,  called  Benoni  by  Rachel, 
his  mother,  who  died  at  his  birth,  but  renamed  by  his 
father  (Gen.  xxxv.  18).  The  tribe  of  Benjamin  occupied  a 
small  territory  north  of  Judah,  including  Jerusalem,  Jeri¬ 
cho,  and  Bethel. 

3.  [/.  c.]  A  kind  of  men’s  overcoat.  Obs.  or  Slang ,  Eng. 
ben'ja  min.  n.  [Corrupt,  of  ben  join,  earlier  form  of  ben¬ 
zoin.}  Gum  benzoin.  See  benzoin. 
benjamin  bush  The  spicebusb. 

benjamin  tree  a  The  benzoin  tree  (Styrax  benzoin),  b 
The  East  Indian  tree  Ficus  be?) jam  in  a.  c  =  benjamin  bush. 
Ben-ku'len  (bfn-koo'len),  n.  AlsoBen-coo'len.  Residency 
and  seaport  of  Sumatra. 

Benkulen  clove,  a  superior  variety  of  clove  grown  in  Suma¬ 
tra.  —  B.  tea.  an  infusion  of  leaves  of  the  Malaysian  myr- 
taceous  tree  Leptospermum  pubescens  ;  also,  the  plant, 
ben'ne  (bSn'e),  n.  [Malay  bijen.}  The  sesame  (Sesamum 
indicum),  from  the  seeds  of  which  an  oil  is  expressed,  called 
benne  oil ,  used  mostly  for  making  soap.  In  the  southern 
United  States  the  seeds  (called  also  benni  or  benny  seeds) 
are  used  in  candy  making. 

ben'net  (bSn'St ;  -It),  n  [F.  benente  (OF.  beneeite),  fr.  L. 
benedicta,  fern,  of  benedictvs.  p.  p.,  blessed.  See  benedic'1’, 
a.}  a  The  herb  bennet  or  yellow  avens  of  Europe  ( Geum 
urbanum ) ;  also,  the  American  species  G.  virginianum  and 


benifite.  benefice. 
benifit.  +  benefit.  [/ta/v.i 
be  night'en.  i\  t.  To  benight.  I 
be-night'er.  n.  One  who  be¬ 
nights  people 

be-night'ment.  n.  See  -went. 
be-nign'iy  (be-nlu'll),  adv.  of 

BEN  IGN- 

be-ni'gno  nu'mi  ne  (b?-nTg'- 
no).  (L-l  By  or  with  benig¬ 
nant  divine  swnv. 

Horace  (Odes.  IV.  iv.  74). 
Ben'i-Is'ra-ol  (bfn'e-Ys'ra-' 1  . 
n.  [From  Ar..  sons  of  Israel.] 
A  people  of  Jewish  descent  liv¬ 
ing  in  the  Bombay  Presidency, 
India,  known  to  history  at  least 
as  earlv  as  the  12th  century. 
They  claim  to  have  lived  in  In¬ 
dia  over  sixteen  hundred  years, 
be-nim',  r.t.  [AS .beniman.  See 
benumb.]  To  take  away;  to 
rob  ;  deprive.  Obs. 

Be-nin'  (be-nen'),  n.  A  Negro 
people  and  nation  of  Southern 
Nigeria.  Human  sacrifice  was 
practiced  on  a  vast  scale  before 
the  British  conquest  in  1W. 
beninge.  beningne.  +  benign. 
Be-ni'nu  (bS-nl'nQ  ;  Wn'I-nQ). 
Bib. 

benione.  benzoin. 

Beni-  Abbr.  Benjamin, 
benj.  Var.  of  bhang. 
Ben'ja-mite,  n.  One  of  the  tribe 

of  Benjamin.  Judg.  iii.  15. 


teniar'ry.  +  brinjarry. 
tenjoin.  +  benzoin. 
ben'Jy  i  bfn'jY).  n.  A  straw’ hat, 
usually  wide-brimmed.  Slang , 
Eng. 

benk.  bench. 

lenke.  bink. 
ben 'most.  a.  Farthest  ben  ;  in- 
nermost  in  a  house.  .8 cot. 
tenn.  Var.  of  ben,  a  seed, 
ben'nel  (b?n'’l),  n.  The  giant 
ned  ( Trichoon  phragmxtes). 
Dial.  Eng. 

benne  ofl.  Sesame  oil. 
ten'net.  Var.  of  bent,  a  stalk 
of  grass.  Obs.  or  Dial.  Etw. 
Ben'net.  n.  [OF.  Beneeit.  F.  Be¬ 
noit.  L.  Benedictvs.  See  Bene¬ 
dict.]  Masc.  prop.  name, 
ben'net.  n.  A  fish  of  the  African 
seas.  Obs.  Oxf.  E.  D. 

Ben'net.  Elizabeth.  In  June 
Austen's  “Pride  and  Preju¬ 
dice.”  the  vivacious  and  high- 
minded  heroine,  whose  preju¬ 
dice  makes  herTor  a  time  reject 
her  proud  suitor,  Mr.  Darcy. 
Ben  net-ti-ta'ce-se  <  b* n'f t-Y-ta'- 
sf-e).  n.  jd.  [NL.  See  Bf.n- 
nettitales.)  Bot.  A  family  of 
gym  nosperm  mis  fossil  plants 
now  regarded  as  distinct  from 
Cycadace®,  the  corresponding 
family  of  living  plants,  esp.  in 
their  mode  of  reproduction.  — 
ben'net-ti-ta'ceous  (-shus),  a. 


ale,  senate,  care,  Am,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofa ;  eve,  event,  find,  recent,  maker ;  fee,  ill ;  old,  ot  ey,  orb,  Odd,  sSft,  connect  j  use,  unite,  urn,  Op,  circus,  menii  ; 

|i  Foreign  Word.  f  Obsolete  N  uriant  of.  +  combined  with.  —  equals. 
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Bent.  8. 


G.  canadense .  See  herb  bennet,  a  yens,  b  In  the  writ¬ 
ings  of  early  herbalists,  the  hemlock  and  the  wild  valerian 
Ben  net  ti  ta'les  (bgu'St-T-ta'lez),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  after  Johii 
J.  Bennett ,  English  botanist.]  Bot.  An  order  of  fossil 
plants  coordinate  with  the  living  Cycadales.  They  differ 
from  Cycadales  in  having  the  reproductive  organs  on  the 
body  of  the  trunk,  embedded  in  a  thick  external  covering 
called  the  armor,  consisting  of  the  bases  of  the  leafstalks 
surrounded  by  a  dense  mat  of  ramenta,  or  fine  hairs, 
bent  (bSnt),  pret.  <jfc  p.  p.  of  bend,  v.  Used  as  p.  a.  : 

1.  Changed  by  the  act  of  bending  ;  constrained  so  as  to 
be  no  longer  straight ;  crooked  ;  as,  a  bent  pin;  a  bent  lever. 

2.  Made  ready  for  action  by  bending  ;  hence,  formerly, 
braced  for  action,  as  a  weapon  ;  leveled  ;  set. 

3-  Strongly  inclined  toward  something,  so  as  to  be  resolved, 
determined,  bound,  set,  etc.  ;  — said  of  the  mind,  charac¬ 
ter,  disposition,  desires,  etc.,  and  now  used  with  on ,  upon, 
that,  and  formerly  or  archaically  with  to,  against,  etc.  ;  as, 
to  be  bent  on  going  to  college  ;  he  is  bent  on  mischief. 

lie  does  not  know  the  way  into  the  heavens,  and  is  merely  bent 
that  I  should  admire  his  skill  to  rise  like  a  fowl  or  u  Hying  fish. 

Nobody  bent  on  psychological  precision  would  speak  of  ideas 
as  either  conscious  or  intelligent.  James  Ward. 

bent.  n.  [See  bend,  n.  <kv.\  1.  The  state  of  being  curved, 
crooked,  or  inclined  from  a  straight  line;  flexure  ;  curvity  ; 
as,  the  bent  of  a  bow.  Obs.  or  R.  Wilkins. 

2.  A  curved  or  bent  part  or  piece  ;  specif.,  a  bow.  Obs. 

3.  Turn  or  inclination  in  a  particular  direction;  tendency; 
flexion  ;  course.  “ Bents  and  turns  of  the  matter.”  Locke. 

4.  A  leaning  or  bias  ;  proclivity  ;  tendency  of  mind  ;  in¬ 
clination  ;  disposition  ;  purpose  ;  aim.  Shak. 

With  a  native  bent  did  good  pursue.  Dryden. 

5.  Carp.  A  transverse  frame  of  a  framed  structure. 

6.  Tension;  force  of  acting  ;  energy  ;  impetus.  Archaic. 

The  full  bent  and  stress  of  the  soul.  Norris. 

7-  Specif.,  extent  of  tension  or  flexure  that  a  bow  is  capa¬ 
ble  of  ;  hence,  power  of  endurance  ;  capacity  ;  —  now  used 
only  in  the  phrase  “to  the  top  of  one’s  bent,1'  or  the  like. 

They  fool  me  to  the  top  of  my  bent.  Shak. 

8  A  carpenter's  or  wood  carver’s  gouge  or  V  tool  which 
is  abruptly  curved  in  the  length. 

9.  Arch.  A  framed  section  pieced  to¬ 
gether  on  the  ground  and  afterwards 
raised  to  its  final  (vertical)  position. 

Syn.—  Turn,  inclination,  leaning,  tendency,  disposition, 
predisposition,  prepossession,  penchant,  prejudice.  — 
Bent,  bias,  proclivity,  propensity,  proneness  agree  in  the 
idea  of  a  strong,  often  innate,  tendency  or  disposition. 
Bent,  the  widest  term,  denotes  a  fixed  tendency  of  the 
mind  or  character  in  a  given  direction  ;  bias  applies  par¬ 
ticularly  to  the  judgment,  through  which  it  is  regarded 
as  acting  with  permanent  force  upon  the  character :  as,  a 
bent  toward  mathematics,  reflection  ;  the  bias  of  early  edu¬ 
cation,  of  class  preiud ice.  Bent  is  more  frequently  native, 
bias  oftener  acquired  .  as.  “  the  proper  bent  of  his  genius  ” 
(Spectator);  "  the  bias  ot  thought  .  .  .given  by  a  training  in 
the  Roman  law”  ( Sir  H.  Maine).  Proclivity  denotes  a 
tendency  of  more  compelling  force  than  bent ;  propensity 
usually  adds  to  proclivity  the  implication  of  fondness  or 
appetite;  both  proclivity  and  propensity  are  frequently 
used  of  a  faulty  or  excessive  tendency  ;  as.  a  proclivity  to 
steal;  “such  vehement  propensities  as  drove  Romeo,  An¬ 
tony,  Coriolanus,  to  their  doom  ”  (A.  C.  Brad  leu).  Prone¬ 
ness  suggests  evil  as  the  end  toward  which  inclination 
tends ;  as,  proneness  to  self-indulgence.  See  predilection, 

TURN,  TENDENCY,  VEIN.  GIFT. 

The  bent  of  his  mind,  which  wns  at  all  times  much  to  metaphys¬ 
ical  theology,  had  there  been  fixed  in  this  direction.  Wordsworth. 

Though  it  be  difficult  to  resist  the  mechanic  impulse  and  bias 
of  our  own  temper,  it  is  yet  possible.  T.  Gran. 

V roclivity  to  sm,  through  a  being  given  up  to  hardness  of 
heart.  ,/.  Edwards 

There  is  a  propensity  belonging  to  common  house  cats  that  is 
very  remarkable  ;  I  mean  their  violent  fondness  for  fish. 

Gilbert  White. 

And  this  declining  /ironeness  unto  naught. 

Is  e’en  that  sin  that  we  are  born  withal.  Sir  J.  Davies 
bent.  n.  [AS.  beonet ;  akin  to  OHG.  pinuz ,  G.  binse ,  rush, 
bent  grass  ;  of  unknown  origin.]  1.  A  reedlike  grass;  a 
stalk  of  stiff,  coarse  grass ;  a  grasslike  reed  ;  —  also  used 
collectively  in  sing. 

His  spear  a  bent,  both  stiff  and  strong.  Drai/ton. 
2  a  Any  of  numerous  stiff,  wiry  grasses,  as  beach 
grass  ( Ammophila  arenaria ),  dogtail  grass  ( Cynosurus 
cristatus ),  etc. ;  specif.,  in  America,  any  species  of  Agros- 
tis.  Also  called  bent  grass,  b  Any  of  various  cyperaceous 
or  juncaceous  plants  of  similar  habit,  as  Carex  nrenaria, 
Jttncus  squarrosus,  etc.  Eng.  c  A  race  of  barley  in  which 
the  ripe  ears  bend  down  nearly  parallel  with  the  stem, 
d  The  Scotch  heather ;  —  so  called  because  it  grows  on 
bents,  e  The  seeding  stalk  or  head  of  the  plantain  ( Plan - 
iago  major  and  P.  lanceo/ala).  Eng. 

3.  Any  field  or  broken  ground  ;  uninclosed  pasture,  as  a 
common  ;  a  moor  ;  a  heath.  Obs.  or  Archaic.  Wright. 

Bowmen  bickered  upon  the  bent.  Chevy  Chase. 

4.  [Cf.  bent,  a  curve.]  A  hillside  ;  slope  ;  declivity. 

Chaucer. 

to  flee,  or  take,  to  the  bent,  to  flee  to  the  open  country  or 
moors,  as  to  escape  from  danger  or  creditors.  Scott. 

ben'thal  (bSn'thal),  a.  [See  benthos.  ]  Pertaining  to,  or 
characteristic  of,  the  benthos,  or  bottom  of  the  sea. 
Ben'tham  ism  ( b6n'thdin-Tz’m),  n.  That  phase  of  the  doc¬ 
trine  of  utilitarianism  taught  by  Jeremy  Bentham  ;  the  doc¬ 
trine  that  the  morality  of  actions  is  estimated  and  deter¬ 
mined  by  their  utility  ;  also,  the  theory  that  the  sensibility 
to  pleasure  and  the  recoil  from  pain  are  the  only  motives 
which  influence  human  desires  and  actions,  and  that  these 


are  the  sufficient  explanation  of  ethical  and  jural  concep¬ 
tions.  “  The  greatest  happiness  of  the  greatest  number” 
was  Bentham's  criterion  of  moral  goodness. —  Ben-tham'ic 
(b€n-th5m'Ik),  a.  —  Ben'tham  ite  (bSn'thdm-it),  n. 
ben'thos  (bSn'thSs),  ».  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  pcvdos  depth  of  the 

sea.]  The  bottom  of  the  sea,  esp.  of  the  deep  oceans  ; 
hence,  Biot.,  the  fauna  and  flora  of  the  sea  bottom  ;  — op¬ 
posed  to  plankton.  — ben-thon'ic  (bSn-th5n'Tk),  a. 
bent'ing  (bSu'tlng),  n .  1  Seeking,  or  eating,  bents,  or  plan¬ 
tain  seeds.  Obs.  or  Rare,  except  in  the  phrase  benting,  or 
ben'net-ing,  time,  the  time  when  pigeons  are  forced  to 
feed  on  bents. 

Bare  benting  times  .  .  may  come.  Dryden 

2  A  bent,  or  seeding  stalk  of  a  plantain.  Eng. 
bent'-wood',  a.  Made  of  parts  bent  and  not  framed  into 
the  required  shape  ;  —  said  specif,  of  a  kind  of  furniture, 
often  called  Austrian  or  Vienna  furniture ,  because  largely 
imported  from  Vienna  in  Austria, 
bent'y  (bSu'tT),  a.  1.  Of  the  nature  of  a  bent,  or  coarse  grass 
stalk  ;  of  or  pertaining  to  bent  or  bent  grass.  Jlolland. 
2.  Abounding  in  bents  or  bent  grass, 
be  numb'  (be-nfim'),  v.  t. ;  be  numbed'  (-numd') ;  be-numb'- 
ing.  [ME.  binomen,  p.  p.  of  binimen  to  take  away,  AS. 
beniman  ;  bf -  -j-  niman  to  take.  See  numb,  a.]  To  make 
torpid  ;  to  deprive  of  sensation  or  sensibility  ;  to  stupefy  ; 
deaden  ;  as,  a  hand  or  foot  benumbed  by  cold.  “  The  creep¬ 
ing  death  benumbed  her  senses  first.”  Dryden. 

Some  feelings  time  cannot  benumb  Byron. 

be  numbed'  (-numd'),/>.  a.  Made  torpid ;  numbed  ;  stupe¬ 
fied  ;  deadened.  —  be-numbed'ness. 
ben-zac'e  tin  (bSn-z£s'e-tIn),  n.  [benzo-  -f-  aceto-  -j-  -in.] 
Pharm.  A  crystalline  substance  used  as  a  sedative.  Chem¬ 
ically,  it  is  acetamido-ethylsalicylic  acid, 
ben'zal  (ben'zSl).  n.  [ benzo -  w/dehyde.]  Chem.  The 

bivalent  radical  ChH5*CH,  of  which  benzoic  aldehyde  may 
be  regarded  as  the  oxide  ;  —  called  also  benzylidene. 
benzal  chloride  A  colorless  liquid,  C.  H-.CHCb,  manu¬ 
factured  from  the  toluene  of  coal  tar,  and  used  in  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  artificial  dyes. 

ben  zal'de-hyde  (b£n-z51'de-hld),  n.  [benzo-  -j-  aldehyde.] 
Chem.  Benzoic  aldehyde. 

ben  zal-dox'ime  (bSu  z31-d5k'sim  ;  -sem),  n.  [benzalde- 
hyde  -f-  oxime.]  Org.  Chem.  Either  of  two  isomeric  crys¬ 
talline  compounds,  CRHr,CH:NOH,  oximes  of  beuzalde- 
hyde.  The  existence  of  two  compounds  of  this  formula  is 
explained  by  assuming  a  difference  in  spatial  arrangement 
(see  anti-  d  ;  syn-)  : 

•Anti-’  form:  HoiJ  “Syn  form.  N.0H 

ben'za-mide  (b€n'zd-mid;  -mid ;  184),  n.  [benzoic -f- 
amide.]  Chem.  The  amide  of  benzoic  acid,  CRH5CONH2,  a 
white  crystalline  substance  obtained  by  the  action  of  am¬ 
monia  on  benzoyl  chloride  and  by  other  methods, 
ben'ze  in  (b6n'ze-Tn),  n.  Chem.  Any  of  a  class  of  carbi- 
nols  derived  from  triphenyl  methane,  in  which  two  benzene 
nuclei  are  hydroxylated.  They  are  generally  red-colored, 
with  metallic  luster. 

ben'zene  (bSn'zen;  bSn-zen'),  n.  [From  benzoin.]  Chem. 
A  volatile  and  inflammable  hydrocarbon,  C6H«;.  formed  by 
distilling  benzoic  acid  with  lime,  and  by  the  action  of  heat 
on  various  organic  substances.  It  is  a  colorless  liquid  of 
ethereal  odor,  boiling  at  80.4°  C.,and  burning  with  a  lumi¬ 
nous  flame.  It  is  obtained  commercially  from  the  destruc¬ 
tive  distillation  of  coal,  and  is  used  as  an  illuminant  in 
gas,  as  a  solvent  for  fats  and  resins,  as  a  material  in  the 
manufacture  of  dyes,  etc.  In  chemistry  it  is  important 
as  the  type  of  a  large  number  of  substances  called  the  aro¬ 
matic  compounds.  See  benzene  nucleus. 

The  early  name  was  benzine ,  given  by  Mitscherlich  ; 
this  was  superseded  by  Liebig's  name,  benzol,  which  is 
still  retained  in  common  use  in  German,  and  occurs  in 
English  to  a  certain  extent.  According  to  the  best  usage, 
however,  the  form  benzene,  suggested  bv  Hofmann,  is  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  compound,  the  name  benzol  being  applied  only 
to  a  commercial  mixture  of  aromatic  hydrocarbons, 
benzene  nucleus  or  ring  Chem.  A  ring  of  six  carbon 
atoms  believed  to  exist  in  all  the  so-called  ^ 
“aromatic  ”  compounds.  (See  benzene.)  The  £ 
six  atoms  are  united  in  some  way,  not  well  h 

understood,  which  gives  distinctive  proper- 
ties  to  compounds  containing  the  ring.  In 
the  case  of  benzene,  the  simplest  aromatic 
compound,  six  hydrogen  atoms  are  attached  V 
to  the  ring  (see  fllust.);  substitution  of  one  or  H 
more  of  these  by  other  atoms  or  groups  gives  Benzene  X li¬ 
the  various  benzene  derivatives.  The  ring  /k-cLeUiS’ 
being  symmetrical,  there  is  but  one  variety  (.  kule  • 
of  each  mono-substitution  product.  Of  every  formula), 

di-substitution  product  there  are  three  possible  varieties, 
in  which  the  carbon  atoms  in  union  with  the  substituting 
atoms  or  groups  are,  respectively,  adjacent,  separated  by 
another  carbon  atom,  or  opposite,  in  the  ring.  These 
three  positions  are  known  respectively  as  the  ortho  (o), 
meta  On),  and  para  (p)  positions.  Tri-substitution  prod¬ 
ucts  all  of  whose  groups  are  alike  are  called  vicinal  or 
consecutive  (v)  when  all  three  groups  are  adjacent,  asym- 
metrical  or  irregular  (a)  when  two  are  adjacent,  and  sym¬ 
metrical  (s)  when  all  three  are  separated.  For  convenience 
in  designating  derivatives  in  general,  the  six  carbon  atoms 
of  benzene  are  numbered  from  1  to  6  in  order  around  the 
ring.  Thus,  m-dinitrobenzene  or  1,3-dinitrobeuzene  is  un¬ 
derstood  to  mean  benzene  in  which  two  hydrogen  atoms  in 
the  meta  relation  have  been  replaced  by  two  nitro  groups, 
benzene  series  Chem.  A  series  of  liquid  and  solid  hy¬ 
drocarbons  containing  the  benzene  nucleus,  of  which  ben¬ 
zene  is  the  simplest  member.  Several  occur  in  coal  tar. 
ben'zi  dine  lb6n'zi-dTn  ;  -den;  184),  n.  [From  benzine.] 


Oig.  Chem.  A  basic  substance,  (C6H5NH2)2,  prepared  by 
a  series  of  reactions  from  nitrobenzene,  and  crystallizing 
in  silvery  scales.  It  is  much  used  iu  preparing  the  benzi¬ 
dine  colors  or  dyes  (see  Congo  group). 
ben'zil  (bSn'zTl),  n.  [From  benzoin.]  Chem.  A  yellow¬ 
ish  crystalline  substance,  CGH5COCOC*H5,  formed  from 
beuzoin  by  the  action  of  oxidizing  agents,  and  consisting 
of  a  doubled  benzoyl  radical. 

ben-Zil'ic  (bSn-zTl'Tk),  a.  Org.  Chem.  Pertaining  to  or 
designating  a  white,  crystalline  acid,  (C6*H5)2C(0H)C02H, 
obtained  by  warming  benzil  with  alcohol  and  caustic  pot¬ 
ash.  It  is  a  diphenyl  derivative  of  glycolic  acid, 
ben'zine  (b5n'zTn;-zen;184),  n.  1.  See  benzene,  Note.  Rare. 
2.  a  A  volatile  inflammable  liquid  derived  from  petro¬ 
leum  and  used,  on  account  of  its  solvent  power,  in  clean¬ 
ing,  dyeing,  painting,  etc.  See  petroleum,  Table,  b  An 
inflammable  liquid  obtained  in  the  distillation  of  coal  tar, 
and  used  as  a  solvent  for  resins,  as  a  cleaning  agent,  etc. 
It  contains  xylenes,  cumene,  and  other  hydrocarbons. 
ben'ZO-.  benz-.  Org.  Chem.  Combining  forms  denoting  re¬ 
lation  to  benzene,  or  the  presence  of  the  benzene  nucleus. 
ben'ZO  ate  (b6n'zo-at),  n.  A  salt  or  ester  of  benzoic  acid, 
ben'zo  at  ed  (bSn'zo-at'Sd),  p.  a.  a  Mixed  or  treated  with 
benzoic  acid,  b  =  benzoin  a  ted. 

ben  zo-gly-ox'a-line  (-gli-bk'sd-lln; -len;  184),  n.  Also  -lin. 
Chem.  Any  of  a  class  of  compounds  containing  the  glyoxa- 
liue  ring  in  union  witli  the  benzene  ring, the  simplest  member 
having  the  formula  C7H6N, ;  —  called  also  benzimidazole. 
ben-ZO'ic  (b6n-zo'ik),  a.  Pert,  to,  or  obtained  from,  benzoin, 
benzoic  acid.  Ci.H.-.'CCLH,  an  acid  crystallizing  in  the  form 
of  light,  white,  satiny  nakes.  It  occurs  in  benzoin  and 
other  resins  and  in  cranberries,  and  (combined)  in  the 
urine  of  herbivorous  animals ;  but  commercially  it  is  pre¬ 
pared  chiefly  from  toluene.  It  finds  considerable  use  in 
medicine  ana  in  color  manufacture.  Called  also  flowers  of 
benzoin.  —  b.  aldehyde,  the  aldehyde.  Cr,Hr,'CHO,  interme¬ 
diate  in  comppsition  between  benzyl  alcohol  and  benzoic 
acid;  oil  of  bitter  almonds.  It  is  a  thin  colorless  liquid, 
used  in  making  dyes  and  other  organic  substances, 
ben 'ZO-in  (ben'zo -In  ;  -zoin),  n.  [Cf.  F.  benjoin,  Sp.  benjux, 
Pg.  btijoin  ;  all  fr.  Ar.  lubdn-jawi  incense  from  Sumatra 
(named  Java  in  Arabic),  the  first  syllable  being  lost.  Cf. 
benjamin.]  I.  A  balsamic  resin  obtained  from  Styrax  ben¬ 
zoin,  a  tree  of  Malacca,  Sumatra,  and  Java,  and  possibly 
from  other  species  of  Sty  rax.  It  has  a  fragrant  odor  and 
aromatic  taste,  ar.d  is  used  in  making  benzoic  acid,  as  a 
stimulant  and  expeetprant.  and  as  a  perfume  and  incense. 
Called  also  gum  benzoin,  benjamin,  and  gum  benjamin. 

2  [cap.]  Bot.  A  small  genus  of  aromatic  lauraceous 
shrubs  or  rarely  trees,  native  of  eastern  North  America  and 
eastern  Asia.  B.  benzoin  and  B.  m el issse folium  are  the 
two  North  American  species,  the  former  being  known  as 
die  spicebush ,  spicewood,  or  benjamin  bush.  Also  [/.  c.],  a 
plant  of  this  genus. 

3  Chem.  A  white  crystalline  substance,  C14H1202,  ob¬ 
tained  from  oil  of  bitter  almonds  and  some  other  sources. 

ben'zo  in-at  ed  (lign'zo-T-nat/Sd),/;.  a.  Pharm.  Containing 
or  impregnated  with  benzoin  ;  as,  beuzoinaled  lard, 
ben'zol  (bSn'zol ;  bSn'zol),  n.  Also  ben'zole.  [benzo-  -f- 
2d  - ol .]  Chem.  a  Benzene.  See  benzene,  Note,  b  A 
mixture  of  hydrocarbons  of  the  benzene  series,  obtained  in 
the  refinement  of  coal  tar.  It  is  used  as  a  solvent  and  clean¬ 
ing  agent,  in  color  manufacture,  etc.  The  two  principal 
varieties  are  known  as  (1/  “  ninety  percent  benzol,”  which 
actually  contains  about  70  per  cent  benzene.  24  per  cent  tolu¬ 
ene,  and  6  per  cent  xylene,  carbon  disulphide,  and  other  sub¬ 
stances  ;  (2)  "fifty  per  cent  benzol,”  containing  relatively 
more  toluene  and  xylene,  and  almost  no  carbon  disulphide, 
ben'zo-lat  ed  (-lat'5d),/>.«.  Pharm.  Mixed, treated,  or  com¬ 
bined  with  .benzol  or  benzene,  or  some  derivative  thereof, 
ben  zo-naph'thol  (-nSf'thoi ;  -th51),  n.  Also  ben  zo-naph'- 
t  ol  -  [benzo-  -J-  naphthol.]  Chem.  A  white  crystalline  pow¬ 
der  used  as  an  intestinal  antiseptic;  beta-naphthol  benzoate, 
ben  zo-phe'none  (-fe'non),  n.  [benzo-  -f-  phenol  -|-  2d 
-one.]  Chem.  A  crystalline  ketone,  C6H5COCRH5,  produced 
by  the  distillation  of  calcium  benzoate  and  in  other  ways. 
It  is  known  in  two  modifications,  stable  and  unstable  (labile). 
ben'ZO-SOl  (b5n'zo-sol ;  -s51),  n.  Pharm.  Guaiacol  benzo¬ 
ate,  used  as  an  intestinal  antiseptic  and  as  a  substitute  for 
creosote  in  phthisis.  It  is  a  colorless  crystalline  powder, 
ben  zo-thi'a  zole  (-thi'a-zol),  n.  [benzo-  -f-  t  hi  azole.] 
Org.  Chem.  Any  of  a  class  of  feeble  bases  containing  the 
benzene  ring  in  union  with  the  thiazole  ring,  the  simplest 
member  having  the  formula  C7H5NS. 
ben  zo-thi'o- phene  (-o-fen),  n.  [benzo- -{-  thiophene.]  Org. 
Chem.  A  compound,  CcH4CH:CH  S,  containing  a  benzene 
ring  and  a  thiophene  ring  in  union  ;  — called  also  thionaph- 
thene.  It  is  a  solid  melting  at  31"  C.,  with  an  odor  like 
naphthalene,  and  has  a  large  number  of  derivatives, 
ben  zo  tri  chlo'ride  (-tri-klo'rid ;  -rid  ;  184),  n.  [betizo- 
-4-  trichloride.]  Chem.  A  highly  refracting  liquid,  CgH^ 
CC13,  obtained  by  the  action  of  chlorine  on  toluene.  It 
is  used  in  the  manufacture  of  dyes  and  other  substances, 
ben  zox'a-zole  (b6u-z5k'sd-zol),  n.  [benzo-  -J-  oxazole.] 
Chem.  Any  of  a  class  of  feeble  bases  containing  the  ben¬ 
zene  ring  in  union  with  the  oxazole  ring,  the  simplest  mem¬ 
ber  having  the  formula  C7H5ON.  Some  are  used  as  dyes, 
ben'zo-yl  (b€n'zo-Tl),  n.  [benzo- -yl.]  Chem.  A  univa¬ 
lent  radical,  C6H5CO,  known  only  in  combination.  It  is 
called  the  radical  of  benzoic  acid,  that  acid  being  the  hy¬ 
droxide,  C(;H.-CO  OH,  of  the  radical.  Benzoyl  chloride, 
C,:H.-,CO‘Cl,  and  benzaldehyde  or  benzoyl  hydride,  C1.H5- 
CO  H,  are.  also  well-known  compounds.  The  series  of  ben¬ 
zoyl  compounds  was  the  first  of  its  kind  to  be  clearly  un- 


Ben  net-ti'tes  lifn'5-tL'tez  >.  n. 
[NL.]  Bot.  A  genus  of  fossil 
gynmospermous  plants  typify¬ 
ing  the  family  Bennettitaeea?, 
and  differing  from  Cycadeoidea 
only  in  having  the*  seeds  and 
parts  of  the  fruit  preserved.  See 
Cycadeoidea. 

ben 'net- weed  ,  n.  Slender  fox¬ 
tail  grass  ( Alo/tecnrii*  ayrestis). 
ben 'nick,  n.  [Cf.  E.dial.feenny.] 
A  minnow.  Local,  Eny. 
ben'ni  seed.  See  bexxe. 
ben'ni-son  i*  ben  1  son. 

Ben  no'i  (  bg-nd'T).  D.  Bib. 
Ben-na'i  (bS-nQ'I)  Bib. 
bennure.  ^  ben  i  re. 
ben  nut.  See  ben,  the  seed, 
ben'ny  seed  See  benne. 

Be'no  ( be'nS).  Bib. 
ben  oil.  See  oil.  Table  T. 
benome.  «f*  benumb  ;obs.  p.  p. 

of  BENIM. 


Ben  -o'ni  ( bfn'd'nT),  w.  [Heb. 
Ben-Ont.]  Lit.,  son  of  my  sor¬ 
row.  See  Benjamin. 
be-north'.  adr.  ir  yrep.  To  the 
north  :  north  of.  Obs.  or  Scot. 
be-note',  r.  t.  See  be-,  6  ;  note, 
to  annotate. 

be-noth'ing.  v.  t.  See  be-, 
be-now',rn/>\  By  now  .Dial. Ena. 
ben'sel  (bfn'sM).  ".  Also  ben- 
sell.  bensall.  bensail.  bensil.  etc. 
[Ice!,  benz/  tension,  bending, 
fr.  bend  a  to  bend  :  or  cf.  LG. 
benseln  to  beat.]  Scot.  Sf  Dial. 
Eng.  Tension  or  force  :  impe¬ 
tus  ;  also,  a  severe  rebuke, 
ben'sel.  »\  t.  To  drive  ;  to  beat. 
Scot.  5c  Dm/.  Eng. 
ben'shi.  ben'shie  (bfn'shf). 
Yars.  of  banshee. 
ben ' -teak  .  ».  [Origin  un¬ 
known.]  The  wood  of  an  East 
Indian  tree  .( Laqerstrcemia  lan- 


ceo/nta).  It  resembles  teak. 
Ben'ten.  11.  See  Seven  Gods  of 
Happiness,  under  seven. 
bent  grass.  =  .°,d  bent,  n.,  2  a 
Ben'tinck  boom.  [After  .John 
A.  Bent i nek ,  English  sailor.]  A 
boom  used  to  stretch  the  foot  of 
the  foresail  in  some  small 
6quare-rigsred  vessels.  Rave 
Ben'tincks  (bfn'tli)ks),  «.  pi. 
Xaut.  Triangular  courses,  —  su¬ 
perseded  by  storm  staysails.  Obs. 
Bentinck  shrouds.  Extra 
shrouds  to  assist  in  supporting 
the  l<>wer  masts.  Obs.  [BENTY.J 
bent'i-ness.  n.  .See  -ness;! 
bent  land.  =  3d  bent,  //.,  3. 
Ben'ton,  n.  [From  Fort  Benton, 
Montana.]  C/eol.  A  subdivision 
of  the  Colorado  series  in  the 
western  United  States. 

ben  tro-va'toibfn  trfi-va'tC). 
[It.]  Well  found  or  invented. 


bent'-star',  n.  Beach  grass, 
be-num'  Benumb.  Ret'.  Sp. 
be-numb'ment  (be-num'm«Fnt), 
w.  See  -m  e nt. 

be-numd'.  Benumbed.  Ref.  Sp. 
be-nure'.cr.  =  bonaik.  Obs.— 
be-nure'ly,  adr.  Obs. 
benurte.  //.  =  bon  airty.  Obs. 
ben  venue.  +  bien  venue. 

ben  ve-nu'to  or  ten  ve-nu'to 
(ben  va-noo'to).  [It.l  Welcome. 
Ben-vo'li-o  ( bCn-vo'n-d),  n.  In 
Shakespeare’s  "  Romeo  and 
j  Juliet,"  the  moody  and  qunr- 
|  relsome  nephew  of  Montague 
1  and  friend  of  Romeo, 
ben'ward  <  ben'werd).  adv.  In- 
!  ward  (in  a  house).  See  ben. 

ben'weed  .  n.  The  ragwort 
I  Senecio  jacahtea.  Scot. 

1  benz-.  See  benzo-. 
benzal  green.  Malachite  green. 
I  See  dye. 


ben-zau'rin  <,b£n-z6'rln ),  fcen- 
zau'rmei-rln: -ren), [^ewzein 
-+-  aurine.]  Chem.  A  brick-red 
crystalline  compound.  C,,II.-,  C- 
(0‘H):(CflHiOH)2,  closely  re¬ 
lated  to  aurine  ;  phenol  behzein. 
ben'ze-noid,  a.  [ benzene  -f-  -oid.] 
Chem.  Like  benzene;  of  the 
benzene  series. 

benzidine  rearrangement.  See 

DIPHENYL  REARRANGEMENT, 

ben  zi-mid'a-zo’e  (bSn'zT-mYd'- 
1  ri-zol),  n.  [benzo-  -4-  imidazole.] 
Chem.  =±  BENZOOLYOX ALIKE, 
ben'zi-mide  (bfn'zl-mid  ; 
-mtd),  «.  Also  -id.  [beu2<>-  4- 
1  imiJc.l  A  compound,  C^Hig- 
I  O.Xo.  formed  from  benzoicalue- 
hyde  by  action  of  hydrocyanic 
acid  end  alcoholic  caustic  potash. 
ben-zin'du-Iine  (bfcn-zTn'dQ- 
I  lln  ;  -len),  n.  [benzo-  -f-  indu- 
|  line.)  Chem.  See  IXDULINB. 


ben  zo-az'u-rine.  w.  [benzo-  4- 
aznvii  e.)  See  dye.  [Zh'6.1 
Een  -zo'heth  (hen/z<5'h5th).j 
ben'zo-in' di-go  blue  See  dye. 
ben'zo-line  i-lln ;  -len),«.  Chem. 
a  Amarine.  Obso/es.  b  Commer¬ 
cial  benzene,  c  =  benzol  b. 
d  Ligroine.  Hated.  I 

ben'zo-lized  (-lTzd),  a.  Benzo-| 
be'  zo-ni'triie  (bSn'zo-nT'trYl ; 
-trTl).«.  [benzo-  +  nitrile .]  Chem. 
See  NITRILE. 

ben  zo-ni'trol.u.  Dyeing.  Diazo- 
tized  parn-nitramline,  used  as  a 
developer  for  direct  cotton  dyes, 
ben  zo-pur'pu-rin.  n.  ( benzoin 
-I-  /Jtir/mriM.J  Sec  dye. 
ben  zo-pyr'rol  (-pTr'fil  ;  -61), 
ben  zo-pyr' role,  n.  [benzo- + 
vyrrol.  J  Chem.  =  1NDOL- 
Den  zo-quin'one,  n.  [benzo-  4- 
quinone. j  Chem.  See  QUINONE. 
ben  zo-yl-for'mlc  (bfn'zo-Il- 


f<fo{l,  foot ;  out,  oil ;  chair  ;  go  ;  sing,  iijk  ;  *feen,  thin  ;  naHire,  verdure  (250) ;  K  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144) ;  box  ;  yet ;  zh  =  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Guide. 

Full  explanations  of  Abbreviations,  Htfns,  etc.,  immediately  precede  the  Vocabulary. 
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derstood.  The  corresponding  radicals  of  other  acid9  are 
named  similarly,  as  acetyl ,  formyl. 

ben'zyl  (bSu'zTl),  n.  [benzo-  -f-  -y/.]  Org.  Chem.  The 
radical,  CfiH5CH2,  of  which  toluene  is  the  hydride,  from 
whose  compounds  benzoic  acid  is  obtained  by  oxidation. 

benzyl  alcohol  Org.  Chem.  A  colorless  liquid,  CeH5C  Hr 
OH,  obtained  by  the  action  of  caustic  potash  on  benzoic 
aldehyde,  and  in  other  ways.  It  is  isomeric  with  the  cre- 
sols,  but  in  behavior  is  like  the  primary  alcohols  of  the 
paraffin  series. 

ben  zyl- amine  (b6u/zTl-5m'Tu  ;  -a-meu' ;  184),  n.  Also  -in. 
[tewzy/-}- amine.]  Org.  Chem.  A  strongly  basic  liquid, 
C6H5CH_.NH2,  obtained  by  the  action  of  ammonia  on  benzyl 


chloride,  and  in  various  other  ways. 

ben'zyl-ate  (bSn'zT-lat),  V.  t.  To  introduce  benzyl  into ; 
to  combine  with  benzyl.  —  ben  zyl-a'tion  (-la'sht/n),  n. 
benzyl  chloride  Chem.  An  oil,  C:H:C1,  usually  made 
by  treating  boiling  toluene  with  chlorine,  and  much  used 
in  the  color  industry. 

Be'0-wulf  (ba'o-wd61f),  n.  A  prince,  and  later  king,  of  the 
Geatas,  the  hero  of  an  Anglo-Saxon  epic  poem  of  the  same 
name,  preserved  in  a  MS.  of  the  10th  century.  In  the  hall 
of  Hroth^ar,  king  of  the  Danes,  he  tears  out  an  arm  of 
the  mau-aevouring  monster  Greudel,  who  dies  in  the  fens ; 
and  in  a  cavern  under  water  he  slays  G renders  revenging 
mother.  When  old  he  rids  his  country  of  a  treasure- 
guarding  dragon,  receiving  from  it  his  death  wound, 
be-paint'  (be-pant'),  t*.  t.  To  smear  or  cover  with  paint  ; 
to  paint ;  hence,  to  tinge  ;  color. 

Else  would  a  maiden  blush  bepaint  my  cheek.  Shale. 
be  queath'  (be-kwetfc'),  r.  be-queathed'  (be-kwetfed') ; 
be-queath'ing.  [ME.  biquethen ,  AS.  becicedati  to  say, 
affirm,  bequeath  ;  be-  -{-  ewedan  to  say.  See  quoth.] 

1.  To  appoint,  give,  or  transfer  by  formal  declaration  ;  to 
transfer  or  deliver  (property)  so  as  to  pass  at  once.  Obs. 

Wilt  thou  forsake  thy  fortune. 

Bequeath  thy  land  to  him  and  follow  me  ?  Shak. 

2.  To  give  or  leave  by  will ;  to  give  by  testament.  It  has 
often  teen  decided  in  modern  legal  cases  that  in  gifts  by 
will  bequeath  and  bequest  are  the  more  appropriate  words 
for  use  in  making  a  gift  of  personalty  ana  devise,  the  more 
appropriate  word  for  a  gift  of  realty.  This  distinction, 
however,  is  modern  and  not  everywhere  observed  ;  and  in 
any  case  bequeath  will  operate  to  convey  realty  and  devise 
to  convey  personalty  where  this  is  shown  to  be  the  intent 
with  which  the  words  were  used.  There  is,  moreover,  no 
reason  for  such  a  distinction  in  the  history  of  the  words. 
Both  w ere  originally  used  without  distinction  to  give  either 
personalty  or  realty,  begueath  and  bequest  being  the  earlier 
English  words,  in  addition  to  w  kich  devise,  r.,  came  into  use 
from  the  French,  towards  the  end  of  the  14th  century,  ap¬ 
parently,  and  devise,  n.,  in  the  16th  century,  with  the  same 
meanings  as  bequeath  said  bequest.  Subsequent  attempts  to 
discriminate  between  them  have  caused  the  modern  efforts 
to  restrict  the  one  to  personalty  and  the  other  to  realty. 

My  heritage,  which  my  dead  father  did  bequeath  to  me.  Shak. 

3.  To  hand  down  ,  to  transmit. 

To  bequeath  posterity  somewhat  to  remember  it.  Glanrill. 

4.  To  give  ;  offer;  commit;  commend.  Obs.  or  Archaic 

To  whom,  with  all  submission,  on  my  knee 
I  do  bequeath  my  faithful  services.  Shak. 

be  quest'  (be-kwSst').  n.  [ME.  biquest ,  corrupted  fr.  bi- 
quide ;  be-  -f-  AS.  cxcide  a  saying,  fr.  cueSan  to  say ;  cf. 
also  AS.  cws  a  saying.  The  ending  -est  is  perh.  due  to  con¬ 
fusion  with  quest.  See  bequeath,  quest.]  Act  of  bequeath¬ 
ing,  or  leaving  by  will ;  also,  that  which  is  left  by  will, 
esp.  personal  property  ;  a  legacy. 

Nature's  bequest  gives  nothing,  but  doth  lend.  Shak. 
be-rat'  (b?-rat/),  n.  [Ar.  barat.]  An  Oriental  sovereign’s 
patent  or  instrument  granting  a  dignity  or  privilege, 
be  rate'  (be-rat'),  v.  t.  ;  be-rat'ed  (-rat'Sd) ;  be-rat'ing 
(-Tng).  To  rate  or  chide  vehemently  ;  to  scold.  Bare  or 
Obs.  in  England.  Holland.  Motley. 

be-raun'ite  (bfc-rSn'It),  n.  [From  Beraun.  Bohemia,  its 
locality.]  Min.  A  hydrated  basic  phosphate  of  iron,  com¬ 
monly  in  brown  or  dark-red  druses  or  radiated  globules. 
BerTjer  (bflr'ber),  n.  [See  Barbary.]  A  Hamite  of  north¬ 
ern  Africa  west  of  Tripoli.  The  Berbers  are  closely  related 


fdr'mlk),  a.  =  phen  ylglyox- 
ylic.  [green.  See  dye.  I 

ben 'zo-yl  green.  Malachite 
ben-zyric  (bfn-zll'lk),  a.  Pert, 
to  benzvl.  [bexzal.| 

ben  zy^i-dene  (-T  d  e  n).  w.  =| 
benzyl  violet.  =  methyl  vio¬ 
let  6  B.  See  dye. 
beo  +  be,  beth,  ibex  (form 
of  be).  [ft  poem. I 

be-od e'.v.t.  See  be-,  6;  ode,| 
beodemon  +  beadsman. 
beoff  +  BEEF, 
beoh.  bow. 
beon.  r  be,  been,  ben. 

Be'on  •  be'on)-  Bib. 

Be'or  (be'tfr).  Bib 

beord  beard. 

beore.  t  bear. 

beorme  *  barm. 

beorn.  berne. 

beomen  burn. 

beot  Obs.  pret.  of  be  at. 

beot.  n.  i r  r.  [AS.  beot,  n..  bfo- 

tian,  v.]  Promise  ;  boast.  Obs. 

beoth  «*•  beth. 

Be'o-thuks  (bJ'o-thdbks).  n.pl. 
The  aborigines  (extinct  since 
1S27)  of  Newfoundland,  consti¬ 
tuting  a  distinct  linguistic  stock. 
—  Be'o-thuk-an  (-thOOlwln ),  a 
beoves.  Obs.  pi.  of  beef. 
be-pad'dle.  r.  t.  3r  i.  See  be-.  6. 
be-paid'.  p.  p.  See  be-,  2  ;  pay 
(p.  p  paid),  to  requite, 
be-paint'ed.  />.  a.  See  be-,  2, 6. 
be-pale'.  v.  t.  See  be-,  5. 
be-pa'per.  v.  t.  See  be-,  6. 
be-parch'.  r.  t.  See  be-.  2. 
be-par'o-dy.  v.  t.  See  be-,  2. 
be-parse',  v.  t.  See  be-.  -4. 
be-part'.  v.  t.  See  be-,  2. 
be-paste'.  r.  t.  See  be-,  1.2. 
be-pas' fared.  p.  a.  See  be-,  6. 
be-pat'.  r.  t.  See  be-.  2. 
be-patched'.  p.  a.  See  be-,  2. 
be-paw'.  r.  t.  See  be-,  1. 
be-pearl'.  r.  t.  See  be-,  6 
be-pe  t'.  r.  t.  See  be-,  1,  2. 
be-pen'.  r.  t.  See  be-.  1. 
be-pep'per,  r.  t.  See  be-.  1,  2. 
be-per'f-wigged  (-wlgd),  p.  a. 
See  be-.  6. 

be-pe3'ter.  r.  t.  See  be-,  2. 
be-pewed'.  p.  a.  See  be-,  6. 
be-phil'ter,  r.  t.  See  be-.  6. 
be-phrase'.  r.  t.  See  be-.  6. 
be-pic'ture,  r.  t.  See  be-,  6. 


be-piece',  r.  t.  See  be-,  2. 
be-pierce',  r.  t.  See  be-.  2. 
be-pile',  t*.  t.  See  be-,  2  :  pile, 
to  heap.  [to  pillage.! 

be-plll'.  r.  t.  See  be-.  2  :  pill,| 
be-pit'lared.  ]>.  a.  See  be-.  6. 
be-pim'ple.  c.  t.  See  be-.  6. 
be-pin  h',  r.  t.  See  be-.  1. 
be-pink'.  r.  t.  See  be-,  1,  2. 
be-pitch'.  t.  See  be-,  6; 
pitch,  bitumen, 
be-pit'y,  v,  t.  See  be-,  2. 
be-p  ague',  r.  t.  See  be-.  6. 
be  plaid'ed,  />.  a.  See  be-.  6. 
be-plas'ter.  r.  t.  See  be-,  1,  2. 
be-p^umed'  (-ploomd'),  p.  a. 
See  be-,  6.  [be-,  1,2.1 

be- pom '  me ’.(-p  am 'el),  c.  t.  See| 
be  pow'der,  v.  t.  See  be-.  1. 
be-praise'.  r.  t.  See 
praise,  r.  —  be-praiae'ment. 
n.  —  be-prais'er.  n. 
be-pr&na".  v.  t.  See  be-,  1 ; 
prank,  to  adorn, 
be  pray',  v.  t.  See  be-.  2. 
be-preach'.  r.  t.  See  be-.  4. 
bo-press',  »\  /.  [See  be-,  2; 
press.)  To  oppress, 
be-pret'ty.  v.  t.  See  be-.  5. 
be-pride',  t.  See  be-,  2. 
be  prose",  r.  t.  To  reduce  to 
prose  :  also,  to  discuss  in  prose, 
be-pud'd^e.  r.  t.  See  be-.  1. 
be-puS'.  v.  t.  See  be-.  2. 
be-pur'fu-rate,  /*.  a.  [Prob.  for 
|  bepurpurate.  See  be-:  pur¬ 
pura.]  Purpled.  Ohs.  5 r  R. 
be-pur'ple.  r.  t.  See  be-,  6. 
be-puz'zle.  r.  t.  See  be-,  2.  —  be- 
puz'z.e-ment.  n. 

,  nepyr.  rr  beaupere. 
be-qual'i-fy.  r.  t.  To  tell  the 
qualities  of.  Ohs.  Sr  R. 
be-qualm'.  »*.  /.  See  be-,  6. 
Bequard.  Vnr.  of  Beghard. 
beauarre.  w.  [OF.  bequarre.  F. 
bhcarre,  fr.  It.  heqquadro ,  biq- 
quadro  ;  prop,  square  6.]  Music. 
'  ilz.  See  B.  Obs. 
be-auar'rel.  » .  t.  See  be-.  4. 
be -quash",  p.  i.  See  be-,  4. 
be-queath".  n.  Bequest.  Obs. 
be-queath'a-ble.  a.  See  -able. 
be-queath 'al.  u.  Act  of  be- 
|  que;ithing.  [5p.| 

be-queathd".  Bequeathed.  Ref. | 
be-queath 'er.  n.  One  who  be- 
1  queaths  something. 


to  the  southern  Europeans,  the  Egyptians,  and  the  Ethi¬ 
opians,  varying  in  type  from  blue-eyed  blonds,  common 
among  the  Riffs  and  in  the  Atlas  Mountains,  to  the  black¬ 
skinned  inhabitants  of  the  oases.  As  a  rule  the  Berbers 
are  distinguished  from  the  nomadic  Arabs  by  their  attach¬ 
ment  to  agriculture  and  town  life.  See  Hamitic,  Kabyle, 
Libyan,  Tuareg. 

Ber  ber-i-da'ce-ae  (btir'ber-T-da'se-e),  n.  pi.  [NL.  See 
barberry.]  Bot.  A  family  of  plants  (order  Ranunculales), 
the  barberry  family,  distinguished  by  having  the  sepals 
and  petals  imbricated  in  several  series,  and  the  fruit  either 
a  berry  or  a  capsule.  There  are  about  26  genera  and  1(6 
species,  widely  distributed,  of  which  Herberts ,  Podophyl¬ 
lum,  and  Jejffersonia  are  representative.  —  ber  ber-l-da'- 
ceous  '-shws-,  a. 

ber'ber  ine  (bfir'ber-Tu  ; -en  ;  184),  n.  Also -in  Chem.  An 
alkaloid,  C>0H17O4N,  obtained  in  the  form  of  bitter  yellow 
crystals  from  the  root  of  the  barberry,  goldthread,  and  nu¬ 
merous  other  plants,  and  used  in  medicine  as  a  tonic  and 
antiperiodic.  It  is  a  derivative  of  benzene  and  of  pyridine. 

ber'ber-ine  tree  An  African  annonaceous  tree  Xylopia 
polucarpa)  yielding  an  indelible  yellow  dye  containing 
oerberiue. 


Ber 'ber-is  (-Ts),  n.  [NL.]  Bot.  A  large  genus  of  shrubs, 
type  of  the  family  Berberidaceae,  natives  of  Asia,  Europe, 
North  America,  and  the  Andes  to  Tierra  del  Fuego.  B.  vul¬ 
garis  is  the  common  barberry  of  Europe,  naturalized  in 
America.  Numerous  exotic  species  are  cultivated  as  land¬ 
scape  ornamentals.  See  barberry. 
ber  ber-on'ic  t>5n'Tk),  a.  Chem.  Pertaining  to  or  desig¬ 
nating  a  crystalline  acid  obtained  by  the  oxidation  of  ber- 


berine.  See  pyridine. 

ber  ceuse'  (bSr'sfiz'),  n.  ;  pi.  berceuses  ( F '.  -sGz').  [F.  j 

Music.  A  cradle  song;  hence,  a  vocal  or  instrumental  com¬ 
position  of  a  similar  soothing  character. 

Ber-che'ml-a  (bQr-ke'mT-a),  n.  [NL.]  Bet.  A  small  genus 
of  mostly  woody  rhamnaceous  vines,  of  Africa,  Asia,  and  the 
southern  United  States.  B.  scandens  is  the  supple-jack, 
bere.  bear  (ber),  n.  [AS.  here.  See  barley.]  Originally, 
barley  of  any  kind  ;  now  specif.,  Dial.  Eng.%  the  six-rowed 
or  sometimes  the  four- rowed  variety.  See  bigg,  n. 
Be-re'a  grit  (bS-re'd).  [From  Berea .  Ohio.]  An  Ohio 
sandstone  used  for  grindstones  and  building  purposes. 
Geologically,  it  belongs  to  the  lower  part  of  the  Mississip¬ 
pi  system. 

Be-re'an  -an),  a.  Pertaining  to,  or  derived  from,  the 
ancient  Berea  or  the  Bereaus.  See  Berean,  ?i.,  1,  2. 
Be-re'an,  n.  1.  A  native  or  resident  of  the  ancient  city 
Berea,  either  of  Macedonia  (modern  Verria),  Palestine 
(modern  Bireh),  or  Syria  (modern  Aleppo). 

2.  Eccl.  Hist.  A  member  of  a  nearly  extinct  Scotch  Cal- 
vinistic  sect  founded  by  Rev.  John  Barclay  in  Edinburgh 
in  1773,  professedly  to  teach  the  doctrine  of  the  Scrip¬ 
tures  alone.  (See  Acts  xvii.  10,  11.) 

be  reave'  (be-rev'),  v.  t.  ;  be  reaved'  (-revd'),  be-beft' 
(-rgft') ;  be-reav'ing.  [ME.  bireren ,  AS.  bereafian.  See 
be-  ;  reave.]  1-  To  deprive  ;  dispossess;  strip  ;  make  des¬ 
titute  ;  —  with  of  before  the  person  or  thing  taken  away. 

Madam,  you  have  bereft  me  of  all  words.  Shak. 

Bereft  of  him  who  taught  me  how  to  sing.  Tickell. 

2.  To  take  away  (from).  Obs. 

All  your  interest  in  those  territories 

Is  utterly  bereft  you  ;  all  is  lost-  Shak. 

3.  To  take  away.  Obs. 

Shall  move  you  to  bereave  my  life.  Marlowe. 


The  pret.  and  p.p.  form  bereaved  is  not  used  in  refer¬ 
ence  to  immaterial  objects.  We  say  bereaved  or  less  usu¬ 
ally  bereft  by  death  of  a  relative,  bereft  of  hope  and  strength. 
Syn.  -  Dispossess,  divest,  deprive, 
be-reave'ment  (-meut),  n.  State  or  fact  of  being  bereaved  ; 
deprivation  ;  esp.,  the  loss  of  a  loved  one  by  death. 

Ber  en  ga'ri-an  (bSr'Sn-ga'rT-dn),  n.  Any  follower  of  Be- 
renger  de  Tours  in  denying  trausubstantiation.  —  a.  Of  or 
pert,  to  Berengarians.  —  Ber  en-ga'ri  an  Ism  (-Tz’m),  n. 
Ber  e-ni'ce’s  Hair  or  Locks  (bSr'e-ni'sez).  Astron.  = 
Coma  Berenices  ;  —  so  called  from  a  story  that  Berenice, 


queen  of  Ptolemy  III.,  hung  up  her  hair  in  the  temple  of 
tlie  war  god  in  obedience  to  a  vow.  The  hair  disappeared, 
and  was  fabled  to  have  been  carried  to  heaven  and  changed 
into  a  constellation. 

bd  ret'  (ba'rS'),  w.  [F.  Cf.  biretta.]  1.  A  round,  Hat 
cap  of  soft  material,  esp.  wool,  such  as  is  worn  by  tlie 
Basque  peasants. 

2.  A  biretta. 

berg  ( bfirg),  n.  A  great  mass  of  ice.  Short  for  iceberg. 

Ber'ga  mask  ibQr'ga-mask),  n.  [It.  Bergamaico .]  1.  A 

native  or  inhabitant  of  Bergamo,  in  Italy,  a  town  formerly 
much  ridiculed  for  the  outlandishness  of  its  people.  Byron. 
2  A  kind  of  rustic  dance ; — so  called  in  ridicule  of  the 
people  of  Bergamo.  Shak. 

ber'ga-mot  (-m5t),  n.  [F.  bergamote ,  fr.  It.  bergamotta , 
prob.  fr.  Turk,  beg-armudi ,  lit.,  prince's  pear.]  1.  A  fine 
juicy  variety  of  pear. 

2.  Bot.  a  A  variety  of  the  orange  ( Cttrus  aurantium  ber- 
gamia )  having  a  roundish  or  pear-shaped  fruit,  whose 
rind  yields  an  essential  oil  much  used  in  perfumery  ;  also, 
the  fruit,  b  Any  of  several  menthaceous  plants,  esp. 
Mentha  aquatica ,  Monarda  jistulosa ,  and  M.  didyma. 

3.  The  essence  or  perfume  made  from  bergamot  fruit. 

4.  A  variety  of  snuff  scented  with  this  perfume. 

5.  A  coarse  tapestry  manufactured  from  flock  of  cotton  or 
hemp  mixed  with  ox’s  or  goat's  hair.  It  is  said  to  have 
been  invented  at  Bergamo,  Italy. 

ber-gap'tene  ( ber-gSp'ten),  n.  [for^amot  -f-  -optene  as  in 
elseoptene.)  Chem.  A  greasy,  solid  lactone,  C^H804,  oc¬ 
curring  in  oil  of  bergamot.  The  corresponding  acid  is 
called  ber  gap-ten'ic  acid  (bfir'gSp-tgu'Tk). 
ber  g6re' (b^r'zLSr'),  [F.  J  1.  A  shepherdess. 

2  A  style  of  chair,  fashionable  in  the 
ISth  century  ;  also,  a  style  of  sofa  in 
vogue  under  Louis  XVI. 

Berg'schrund  (berK'shrdont/),n.  [G., 
lit.,  mountain  gap.]  Phys.  Geog.  The 
crevasse  or  series  of  crevasses,  usually 
deep  and  often  broad,  frequently  occur¬ 
ring  near  the  head  of  a  mountain  glacier, 
about  where  the  nt*ve  field  joins  the  val¬ 
ley  portion  of  the  glacier.  Bergere,  2. 

ber'i  ber'i  (bSr'T-b^r'T),  n.  [Singhalese  beri  weakness.] 
An  acute  disease  occurring  in  certain  tropical  regions, 
chiefly  in  India  and  Ceylon,  characterized  by  multiple  in¬ 
flammatory  changes  in  the  nerves,  producing  great  muscu¬ 
lar  debility,  a  painful  rigidity  of  the  limbs,  and  cachexy. 
—  ber  i-ber'ic  (  Tk),  a. 

ber  1  gor'a  (  g5r'a),  n.  [Native  name.]  Zool.  A  small  Aus¬ 
tralian  falcon  ( Hieracidea  berigora),  related  to  the  sparrow 
hawks. 

be  rime',  be  rhyme'  (be-rlm'),  r.  t.  ;  be  rimed',  -rhymei/ 

(-rimd') ;  be-rim'ing,  -rhym'ing  (-rim'Ing).  1.  To  men¬ 
tion  in  rime  or  verse;  to  rime  about ;  —  often  depreciative. 
2  To  make  a  rime  of;  to  put  into  rime. 

Be'ring  Sea  Controversy  (be'nng;  ba'rTng).  A  contro¬ 
versy  (1886-93)  between  Great  Britain  ana  the  United 
States  as  to  the  right  of  Canadians  not  licensed  by  the 
United  States  to  carry  on  seal  fishing  in  the  Bering  Sea, 
over  which  the  United  States  claimed  jurisdiction  as  a 
mare  clausum.  A  court  of  arbitration,  meeting  in  Paris  in 
1893.  decided  against  the  claim  of  the  United  States,  but 
established  regulations  for  the  preservation  of  the  fur  seal. 

Berke-le'ian  (bfirk-le'an),  a.  Of  or  relating  to  Bishop 
Berkeley  or  his  system  of  idealism.  —  n.  One  who  believea 
in  or  advocate*  Berkeleianism. 

Berke-le'ian  ism  (-Tz*m),  n.  Philos.  Tlie  system  of  ideal¬ 
ism  first  taught  by  George  Berkeley  (1G85-1753),  bishop  of 
Cloyne.  Berkeley  taught  that  the  essence  of  all  save  spir¬ 
itual  being  is  perceptibility,  and  hence  that  so-called  ma¬ 
terial  things  exist  only  in  being  perceived  :  that  the  phys¬ 
ical  universe  is  not  independent  reality,  but  exists  as  a 
perception  of  the  divine  mind,  and  also',  partially,  as  per¬ 
ceived  by  finite  minds. 

Berk'8h£re  (bQrk'shTr  ;  in  England ,  also  bark'sher.  Cf. 


ba-queath'ment,  w.  See  -went. 

be  quest",  r.  t.  To  bequeath. 
Ox.  [QUEATH.I 

bequethe.  beqweythe  «*■  be-| 
be-quir'tle.  v.  t.  To  besprinkle, 
be-quit",  *•.  [See  be-,  2  ;  quit.] 
To  acquit  one’s  t-elf. 
be  quote",  r.  t.  See  be-,  2. 
ber.  +  BEAK, BEER, BERE. BOAR, 
ber.  Obs.  or  dial.  var.  of  birr. 
ber.  Obs.  pret.  of  beak. 

Ber.  Ahhr.  Berlin. 

Be'ra  (be'ra ).  Bib. 

Ber'a-cha.  Ber'a  chah  (bfr'a- 
ka  ;  b?-ra'ka).  Bib. 

Ber  a-chi'ah  ;  b’rVi-kl'd).  Bib. 
bersefde.  Obs.  pret.  of  bereave. 
be-raft'.  i*  bereft,  p.  p. 
Be'rah  (  be'ra )  Rib.  [Bib  \ 
Ber  a-i'ah  (b  r'S-T'd;  bf-rf'd).| 
be-rain",  r.  '.  To  rain  upon  ; 
to  wet  as  with  rain.  Obs. 
be  rai'rou  (be-rt'rou),  n.  The 
i  red  kauri  pine  ( Dammara  lan- 
I  ceolata).  See  kauri. 
be-rake".  r.  t.  See  be-,  1. 
beral'.  i *  beryl 
be-rapt",  />.  a.  See  be-,  1. 
berar.  i*  bearer. 
be  ras'eal.  r.  t.  See  bf.-,  5. 
be-rat'tle.  r.  t.  To  rattle  ;  also, 
to  6cold  at :  to  erv  down.  Obs. 
be-ray".  '•  f be-,  2  ■+■  ray  to 
defile.]  To  defile.  Obs. 
ber-bain'ine  (bflr-bfim'Tn  :  bQr/- 
bd-men').  n.  Also -in.  [fcerfeer- 
ine  -1-  amine.'}  An  alkaloid.  Cj.- 
!  Hj.iOsN.  found  in  barberry  root, 
berbe  ( barb),  n.  [Cf .  Berber, 
barb  a  Barbary  horse.]  An  Af- 
rican  genet  (  Genet t a  pardlna). 
ber"ber-al.  n.  Chem.  An  alde- 
!  hyde.  C2  ,Hi-0-X,  obtained  by 
I  oxidation  of  berberine. 

Ber  ber-a'les  (bOr'b?r-a'lez), 
n.pl.  [NL.]  Bot.  In  Lindley  s 
classification,  an  alliance  com¬ 
prising  the  barberry  family,  etc. 
—  ber 'ber- al  (-dl).  a. 
ber'ber-id  (bQr'b?r-Td),  n.  A 
plant  of  the  Berberidacea*. 
ber'ber-ry^bQr'b'r-T  i.ber'ber-y 
(-h£r-T).  Var.  of  barberry. 
berbik&n-  t  barbican. 

ber  ceau'  (be^sO'),  n.  [F.] 
CVadle  :  arbor  ;  bower  ;  foliage- 
covered  walk. 

berd  +  beard,  bird.  burd. 


ber-dash".  Ob6.  or  rare  var.  of 

BUKDASH. 

|  ber-du'que(  bfr-doo'ka).  Var 

of  BBLDt  ^1  E. 

bere.  -tbeek,  bier,  birr.  boar. 
bere  Obs  or  dial.  var.  of  bear. 
bere,  n.  A  pillow  case.  See  iml- 
LOW-BERE.  Ohs. 
bere.  n.  tf  r.  [ME.  bereclomor, 
cry,  there  cry.  bearing,  gesture, 
AS.  geb«ru  bearing,  demeanor.] 
Clamor:  roar;  nlso.gesture.  Obs. 
Be're-a  (be'rf-d  ;  bfr'P-d).  [Gr. 
j  Bepca.]  Bib.  1  Macc.  lx.  4. 
Be-re'a(bf-re'a).  [Gr.  Bepoia.] 
Bib.  2  Macc.  xiii.  4  ;  Acts  xvii. 

10.  1°.,  and  xx.  4. 
be'rea-ger.  Var.  of  beeregak. 
be-rea'son.  r.  t.  See  be-,  4. 
be-reav".  Bereave.  Rtf.  Sp. 
be-reavd".  Bereaved.  Ret.  Sp. 
be-reav'en.  j>.  a.  Bereaved. 

I  Poetic. 

be-reav 'er.  n.  One  who  bereaves. 
Ber  e-chi 'ah  ( bCKP-kl'd).  Bib. 
Ber  e-cyn'thi  an  (  berif-sTn'thT- 
dn).a.  [Gr  Besexvi'tfios.]  Of 
or  pert  to  (  e,itj  led  Ber  e- 
cyn'thi-a  <-«>  from  Mt.  Bere- 
,  cyntus  in  Phrygia. 

Ee'red  i  be' red ).  Bib. 
be-rede".  r.t.  [See  BE-, 2  :  rede.] 

|  To  advise  ;  to  plan.  Obs. 
berefreid.  +  belfry. 
be-reft". ;/r»7.3f  of  bereave. 
be  reft',  r.  /.  To  bereave.  Obs. 
herein.  ^  berain. 
beren.  ^  bar x. 
be  rend',  r.  t.  See  be-,  2. 
berenes.  *7  burin  ess. 
be-ren'ge-  ite  (bP-rgi)'g«-Ht),  n. 
[From  San  Juan  de  Berentjela , 
Peru.]  Min.  A  brown  resinous 
substance  used  in  calking  ships. 

be  ren-ge'na  (b  a"r  e  n-h  a'- 
na:  172),  u.  [Sp.]  Any  of  several 
species  of  Solanum,  as  S.  inclu- 
;  esp. .the  eggplant.Np.Amer. 
berenjal.  *7  bkinjal. 
berere.  ^  bearer. 
be-ret'ta  Var.  of  biretta. 
ber  et-ti'na.  Var.  of  berret- 
tina. 

bereve.  bereave. 
bereward  rearward. 
ber'e-wick  (b^r'f-wtk  :  bQr'- 
wlk),  n.  [AS.  6ercu4c.]  Eng. 


I  Jtisf.  Lit.,  a  wick  or  village  in 

;  which  barley  is  grown  ;  often, 
j  apparently,  a  detached  portion 
I  ot  land  Belonging  to  a  manor, 
but,  like  the  barton  and  the 
grange  of  later  days,  in  part  in¬ 
dependent  of  the  main  body, 
berfray.  berfreit.  belfry. 
berg.  Obs.  or  dial,  form  of  bar- 
I  low,  a  mountain,  hill. 

berg  ( b  rK),  n.  [D.f  A  moun- 
1  tain.  South  Africa. 
berg,  n.  [Icel.]  A  rock.  Dial., 
Shetland  if  Orkneys. 
ber'gall  (b0r'g6l ).  n.  [See  ber- 

GLE.J  1.  =  BERG  LE. 

2.  The  cunner. 

bergamot  camphor.  Bergaptene. 
bergamot  mint.  =  behgaji ot.2 b. 
bergamot  oil.  See  oil.  Tulle  1. 
bergan.  *i*  bargain. 
berygan-der  ( bfir'gftn-dfr  ;  bQr'- 
gan'dfr),  ti.  [berg,  for  burrow 
'  +  gander  a  male  goose?  Cf. 
G  her  gent  e.  Dun.  grax  gaasf 
=  SHELDRAKE,  1. 

bergantine.  n.  [Sp.  bergantin .] 
A  brigantine.  Obs. 
berg  crystal.  Rock  crystal,  or 
limpid  quartz.  See  quartz. 
berge.  *)•  barge. 
ber^gell.  Var.  of  bergle. 
ber'gen  ase  (bQr'g^n-az/),  n., 
ber-gen'i-are  (bf  r-gCn'I-ar"), 

!  n.  See  i-etrography. 
ber'ger  (bdr'ifr),  n.  [F .hergere 
shepherdess.also  a  style  of  dress- 
i  ing  the  hair.]  A  lock  or  curl  of 
hair  a.-  worn  by  English  ladies 
;  in  the  time  of  Charles  II.  Rare 
ber'ger-et.  n.  [OF.  bergerete , 
F.  bergerette.  1  A  pastoral  song 
or  dance.  Obs. 
berg'gylt.  Var.  of  bergylt. 
bergh.  +  barrow. 
bergh.  berge.'-.  t.  [AS.  beorgnn.} 
To  shelter  ;  preserve  ;  deliver. 
Ohs.  —  n.  [Cf.  AS.  gebeorg.} 

I  Shelter  :  protection.  Obs.— 
bergh'er.  n.  Obs. 
berg'haan  (biTK'han").  n.  [D., 
lit.,  mountain  cock.]  Any  of  sev¬ 
eral  eagles  found  in  South  Afri¬ 
ca.  esp.  Helot arsus  ecaudatus. 
ber'gle  (bQr'g’l),  n.  [Cf.  ber- 
i  o-ylt.]  The  Dalian.  Orkney. 
berg'let.  n.  See -let. 
berg'mas  ter.  «i*  barmaster. 


;  I  berg'mehl  XbfrK'maP;  E. 
:  bOr^'mab).  n.  Also,  incorrect¬ 
ly  .berg'meal  .  [G., lit., mountain 
meal.J  =  rock  meal.  [mote. I 
berg'mote(b0rg'm<5t).  ^  bar-| 
berg'stock  (h  f  r  k's  n  1 1>  k"  ; 
bfrg'stOk"), it.  (G ..lit.,  mountain 
stick.]  An  alpenstock, 
ber'gut  (bQr'gdbt),  n.  (Tatar 
burgut.)  An  eagle,prob. the  gold¬ 
en  eagle,  trained  by  the  Tatars 
to  hunt  aninsals,  as  antelopes, 
berg'y  (bOr'gl),  a.  Like  an 
iceberg:  abounding  in  icebergs, 
ber'gylt  (bOr'gllt),  n.  [Norw. 
dial,  berggy/ta.j  a  The  rosefish. 
b  The  cunner. 
berhayn.  barren. 

Ee'ri  (be'rl).  Bib. 

Ee-ri'a  <  bf-rT'a).  D.  Bib. 
Be-ri'ah  (bf-rl'a),  n.  [Heb. 
Beri  dh.}  Lit.,  in  calamity  ;  — 
masc.  prop.  name, 
beri&l.  +  beryl. 
beriall.  -*  burial. 
be-rib  'and-ed.  />.  a.  See  be-,  6. 
be-rib'boned,  p.  a.  See  be-,  6. 
be  ride",  r.  t.  See  be-.  4. 
berie.  ^  berry. 
berie'es.  «{•  bit  riels. 
berien.  f  BURY, 
terieve.  bereave. 

Ee  ri'ites  (bf-rl'Its).  Bib. 
berile.  beryl. 
be-ringed".  p.  a.  See  be-,  6. 
be-ring'let  ed.  y>.  a.  See  be-,  6. 
be-rinse",  t.  See  be-,  2. 
Ee'rites  (be'rlts).  Bib. 

Be'rl th  ( be'rlth).  Bib. 
berive  ^  bereave. 
berk.  ^  bark. 

berk  For  various  forms  begin¬ 
ning  berk-,  see  those  in  bark-. 
Eerke'ley-ism  (bQrk'lT-Iz’m). 
Var.  of  Berkeleianism 
Berke'ley-ite(-It),  n.  =  Berke- 

I.EIAX,  II. 

berkere.  ^  barker. 
ber 'ko- vets  (bir'k«*-vfts),  n. 
[Russ.]  See  weight. 
ber  ady.  byrlady. 
berlaw  byrlaw. 
berlepe.  n.  A  basket  for  carry- 
j  ing.  Obs. 
ber'ley.  f  barley. 
ber'ley  (bQr'lT),  n.  Ground  fish 
bait:  chum.  Australia. 
ber'lik.  f  barley. 


ale,  senate,  care,  am,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofa  ;  eve,  gvent,  find,  recent,  maker;  Ice,  111;  old,  Obey,  orb,  Bdd,  s8ft,  connect ;  use,  unite,  urn, 

|  Foreign  Word.  f  Obsolete  Variant  of.  +  combined  with.  ■=  equals. 


up,  circiis,  menii ; 
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BESCRATCH 


•shire),  n.  A  domestic  hog  of  a  breed  that  originated  in 
Berkshire,  England,  but  is  now  the  most  popular  breed  in 
manv  parts  of  the  w’orld.  Berkshires  are  large,  fatten 
rapidly,  and  are  generally  black  with  white  markings  on 
the  face  and  often  on  the  body. 

ber  lln'  (bQr'ITn' ;  bGr'ITn  ;  277),  n.  1.  [can.]  (pron.  bGr'¬ 
ITn'  ;  G.  b€r-len').  The  capital  of  Prussia. 

2.  A  four-wheeled  carriage  with  a  separate  sheltered  seat 
behind  the  body,  invented  in  the  17th  century,  in  Berlin. 

3.  Short  for  Berlin  glove,  Berlin  ware.  Berlin  wool.  etc. 
Berlin  black,  a  black  varnish,  drying  with  almost  a  dead 
surface  ;  —  used  for  coating  the  better  kinds  of  ironware. 

B.  blue.  Prussian  blue.  —  B.  canvas,  a  kind  of  embroidery 
canvas  with  square  meshes,  used  esp.  in  worsted  work.  — 
B.  Congress^  =  Congress  of  Berlin.  —  B  decree.  See  Con¬ 
tinental  System.  —  B.  glove,  a  knitted  glove  made  of  Ber¬ 
lin  wool.  —  B.  green,  Prussian  green.  —  B.  iron,  a  very  fusible 
variety  of  cast  iron,  from  which  figures  and  other  deli  cate 
articles  are  manufactured.  These  are  often  stained  or  lac¬ 
quered  m  imitation  of  bronze.— B.  pancake,  a  kind  of  dough¬ 
nut  with  jam  in  the  center.  Colloq .,  Eng.  —  B.  porcelain,  a 
hard  resistant  variety  of  porcelain.  —  B  shop,  a  shop  for 
the  sale  of  embroidery  and  embroidery  materials,  such  as 
Berlin  canvas.  Berlin  wool,  etc.  —  B  ware.  Berlin  porce¬ 
lain  ware.  — B.  warehouse.  =  Berlin  shop.  —  B.  wool,  fine 
worsted  for  fancywork.  —  B.  work,  embroidery  done  on 
Berlin  canvas,  esp.  in  cross-stitch. 

berm  I  (bGrm),  n.  [F.  berme ,  of  G.  or  D.  origin  ;  cf.  D. 

berme  1  berm,  G.  brame ,  brarne ,  border,  akin  to  E.  brim.] 
A  narrow,  approximately  level  shelf,  path,  or  edge,  as  at 
the  bottom  or  top  of  a  slope,  or  along  a  bank  ;  a  bench ; 
specif..  Fort.,  such  a  ledge  between  the  foot  of  a  parapet 
and  the  top  of  the  scarp.  See  fortification,  Jllust. 

Ber  mu'da  (ber-mu'dd  ;  277),  n.  1.  One  of  a  group  of  small 
islands,  east  of  Cape  Hatteras. 

2.  A  kind  of  rolled  tobacco  or  cigar.  Obs. 

3.  pi.  Certain  obscure  and  intricate  alleys  in  London  used 
for  cheap  lodgings  or  concealment.  They  are  supposed  to 
have  been  the  narrow  passages  north  of  the  Strand,  near 
Covent  Garden.  Obs.  Catit. 

Bermuda  arrowroot.  See  arrowroot.  —  B.  catfish.  =  coelho. 
—  B.  chub,  the  chopa  b\&uc&  (Kyphosus  secta/rix).  —  B.  cedar, 
a  juniper  ( Juniperus  bermudiana)  native  of  Bermuda  and 
the  Bahamas.  It  has  a  tough,  hard  wood.—  B.  cress,  a 
yellow-flowered  cress  (Barbarea  prxcox ),  cultivated  to 
some  extent  as  a  salad  vegetable.  —  B.  grass,  a  kind  of  grass 
(Capriola  dactyl  on)  of  trailing  and  stolon  if  erous 
habit,  esteemed  for  pasture  in  the  southern  .  \  j  / 
United  States,  in  Hindustan  (where  it  is  called  VAI/ 
doob),  etc.  It  is  a  native  of  southern  Europe,  but 
is  now  widespread  in  warm  countries.  Called 
also  scutch  grass ,  Bahama  grass,  and,  in  Bermuda, 
devil  grass.  —  B.  lily,  the  large  white  lily  ( Lilium 
longiflorum  eximium)  extensively  cultivated  in 
Bermuda,  and  sold  under  the  name  L.  harrisii. 

See  Easter  lily  b.  — B.  mulberry.  = 

French  mulberry. 

Ber'nar-dine  (bGr'nar-din),  a.  Of  or 
pertaining  to  St.  Bernard  of  Clairvaux, 
or  the  brai  ch  of  the  Cistercian  monks 
instituted  (1115)  by  him.  —  n.  A  Ber¬ 
nard  ine  monk. 

Bern  ese'  (bfir-nez' ;  -nes').  n.  sing,  & 
pi.  A  native  or  natives  of  Bern,  Swit¬ 
zerland.  —  a.  Pert,  to  Beni,  Switzer¬ 
land,  or  the  Bernese. 

ber'ni-cle  (bGr'nt-k’l),  n.,  or  bernicle  goose 
nacle.]  A  European  goose 
( Branta  leucopsis)  breeding 
in  the  far  north,  related  to, 
but  larger  than,  the  brant.  It 
occasionally  strays  to  America. 

Ber-noul'lian  (ler-nool'ydn), 
a.  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  named 
from,  members  of  the  Bernoulli 
family,  distinguished  for  their 
mathematical  ability.  The  most 
illustrious  were  James  (1654- 
1705)  and  John  (1667-174S). 

Bernoullian  numbers.  =  Ber¬ 
noulli's  NUMBERS. 

Ber  noul  li’s'  func'tion  bgr'noo'yez').  Math.  A  function 
defined  bv  the  relation  0'«(r-t-l)  —  <f>»'(x)  =  mx  1 . 

Bernoulli's  numbers  Math.  The  important  series  of  co¬ 
efficients  of 


Bermuda  Grass  (Ca- 
priola  dactj/lon ). 

[See  bar- 


Bernicle  Goose.  (jL) 


.  .  .  x  ez  4- 1  _  , 

n  in  the  expansion  of  ;  •  — L— ,  viz.,  B ,  =  1, 
2 n  2  ez —  1  1 

=  g*o ,  B5  —  B-  —  3*0,  B0  =  g®g,  .... 

Bernoulli’s  theorem  Math.  A  proposition  in  the  theory 


of  probability,  which  states  that  in  a  sufficiently  large  num¬ 
ber  of  trials  the  ratio  of  the  number  of  occurrences  to  the 
total  number  of  trials  may  be  made  to  differ  from  the  prob¬ 
ability  of  the  event’s  happening  in  any  one  trial  by  less  than 
any  assignable  quantity. 

ber'ried  (bgr'Td),  a.  Furnished  with  berries  ;  consisting  of 
a  berry  ;  as,  a  berried  shrub. 

berried  lobster,  a  female  lobster  tearing  its  eggs  attached 
to  the  limbs,  or  swimmerets,  under  the  abdomen, 
ber'ry  (bSr'T),  n.  ;  pi.  berries  (-Tz).  [ME.  bene ,  AS.  berie , 
berige ;  akin  to  D.  bes,  G.  beere ,  OS.  and  OHG.  beri ,  Icel. 
ber ,  Sw.  bar ,  Goth,  basi.]  1.  Bot.  Any  simple  fruit  hav¬ 
ing  a  pulpy  or  fleshy  pericarp,  as  the  currant,  grape,  cran¬ 
berry,  or  banana. 

2  In  general,  any  pulpy  fruit  of  small  size,  irrespective  of 
its  structure  ;  as,  the  strawberry,  raspberry,  checkerberry, 
hagberry,  hip  of  the  rose,  etc.  Specif.,  Scot,  and  North. 
Eng.,  the  gooseberry. 

3.  The  dry  seed  or  kernel  of  certain  plants,  as  the  coffee 
berry,  the  berry  of  grain,  etc. 

4.  One  of  the  eggs  of  a  fish  or  lobster. 

5.  Zo'dl.  The  black  knob  on  the  bill  of  the  mute  swan, 
berry-bearing  poplar,  the  necklace  poplar.  —  In  berry,  con¬ 
taining  ova  or  spawn. 

ber'ry.  v.  i. ;  ber'ried  (-Id) ;  ber'ry-ing.  1  To  bear  or 
produce  berries. 

2.  To  gather  berries  ;  to  go  berrying, 
berry  cone  Bot.  The  ripened  cone  or  strobile  of  certain 
coniferous  plants,  as  the  juniper,  in  which  the  scales  are 
fleshy  and  fused  together. 

ber-seem'  (bGr-sem'),  n.  [Ar.  bershim  clover.]  An  Egyp¬ 
tian  clover  ( Trifolium  alexandrinum)  extensively  cultivat¬ 
ed  as  a  forage  plant  and  soil-renewing  crop  in  the  alkaline 
soils  of  the  Nile  valley,  and  now’  introduced  into  the  south¬ 
western  United  States.  It  is  more  succulent  than  other 
clovers  or  than  alfalfa.  Called  also  Egyptian  clover. 
ber'serk  (bGr'sGrk)  1  n.  [Icel.  berserkr ;  pi.  berserkir.  Cf. 
ber'serk-er  (-Sr)  (  BEAR,  the  animal ;  SARK.]  Ill  Norse 

tradition  and  folklore,  one  of  a  class  of  wild  warriors  or 
champions  of  the  heathen  age.  They  were  supposed  to  be 
capable  of  assuming  animal  shapes,  esp.  those  of  the  bear 
and  of  the  wolf  (cf.  werewolf),  and  wore  the  skins  of  these 
animals.  When  in  these  shapes,  a  rage  or  frenzy  came  upon 
them,  they  howled  like  wolves  or  growled  like  bears, 
foamed  at  the  mouth,  and  were  believed  to  have  enormous 
strength  and  to  be  invulnerable  to  fire  and  iron, 
berth  \bfirth),  n.  [From  the  root  of  bear  to  produce,  like 
birth  nativity.  See  birth.]  1.  Naut.  a  Convenient  sea 
room  ;  sufficient  room  to  maneuver  under  way  or  to  swing 
at  anchor ;  —  esp.  in  phrases,  and  often  fig.  ;  as,  to  give  a 
wide  berth  to.  b  A  room  in  which  a  number  of  the  officers 
or  ship's  company  mess  and  reside.  Rare.  c  The  place 
where  a  ship  lies  when  she  is  at  anchor,  or  at  a  wharf. 

2.  An  allotted  place  :  an  appointment;  situation  or  billet; 
as,  he  has  a  good  berth. 

3  A  place  in  a  ship  to  sleep  in  ;  a  long  box  or  shelf  on  the 
side  of  a  cabin,  stateroom,  or  railway  car,  to  sleep  in. 

berth,  r.  t. ;  berthed  (bfirtht) ;  berth'ing.  1.  To  give  an 
anchorage  to,  or  a  place  to  lie  at ;  to  place  iu  a  berth  ;  as, 
she  was  berthed  alongside  the  Adelaide. 

2.  To  allot  or  furnish  a  berth  or  berths  to,  on  shipboard  ; 
hence,  to  provide  with  a  situation  or  place, 
berth,  v.  i.  To  come  to  a  berth  ;  —  said  of  a  ship, 
berth,  r.  t.  [Cf.  Icel.  byr$i  side  of  a  vessel.  Oxj.  E.  D .]  To 
cover  with  boards ;  to  board  over  ;  —  chiefly  in  shipbuilding. 
Ber'tha  (bGr'tlia),  n.  [F.  Berthe  or  G.  Bertha  (or  a  Latinized 
Bertha ),  OHG.  Perahta.  Cf.  Perchta.]  1.  Lit.,  bright; 
—  fern.  prop.  name.  F.  Berthe  (bert) ;  It.  &  Sp.  Berta 
(bgr'ta) ;  G.  &  D.  Bertha  (bSr'ta). —  Dim.  Berty. 

2.  Teut.  Myth.  =  Perchta. 

3.  [/.  c.]  A  kind  of  cape  or  collar,  sometimes  of  lace.  It 
is  often  used  for  dress  trimming  and  at¬ 
tached  to  the  edge  of  a  low-necked  waist. 

ber'thi  er-ite  (bGr'thi-er-it),  n.  [After 
Berthier ,  a  French  naturalist.]  Min.  A 
sulphide  of  antimony  and  iron,  of  a  dark 
steel-gray  color.  Sp.  gr.  4.0. 
berth'ing,  n.  [See  berth  to  board.] 

Naut.  The  planking  outside  of  a  vessel 
above  the  sheer  strake  ;  less  strictly,  the 
upright  planking  of  the  sides  and  parti¬ 
tions. 

Ber  thol-le'tl-a  (bGr'thtf-le'shT-a),  n. 

[NL.,  after  C.  L.  Berihollet ,  French 
chemist.]  Bot.  A  genus  of  tall  South  American  lecythida- 
ceous  trees  having  flowers  with  6  petals  and  a  2-parted  de- 


One  of  the  Berycid® 
( Beryx  delphini). 


Bertha,  3. 


I  ciduous  calyx,  succeeded  by  hard-shelled  capsules.  There 
are  2  species,  B.  excelsa  and  B.  no  bit  is.  See  Brazil  nut. 
Ber  til  Ion'  sys'tem  <b£r/teyy6N').  [After  Alphonse  Brv. 
lilton,  French  anthropologist.]  A  system  for  the  identifi¬ 
cation  of  persons  by  a  physical  description  based  upon 
anthropometric  measurements,  notes  of  markings,  de¬ 
formities,  color,  impression  of  thumb  lines,  etc. 

Ber'tram  (bGr'trdm),  n.  [Cf.  G.  Bertram, F.  Bertrand, 
OF.  also  Bertran ,  Bertram  ;  fr.  OHG.  Berahtram ,  Beraht- 
hraban,  fr.  OHG.  beraht  bright  and  hraban,  hram,  raven. 
See  bright,  raven.]  1.  Lit.,  bright  raven;  —  masc.  prop, 
name.  F.  Bertrand  (bgriTraN')  ;  It.  Bertrando  (b6r-tran'- 
do) ;  Sp.  Beltran  (b51-tran') ;  Pg.  Bertrao  (bSr-trouN') ;  G. 
Bertram  (bSr'tram),  Bertrand  (bSr'trant).  —  Dim.  Bert. 

2.  In  Shakespeare’s  “All’s  Well  that  Ends  Well,”  the 
haughty  and  dissolute  young  Count  of  Rousillon,  forced  by 
the  king  to  marry  Helena,  who  finally  wins  his  devotion, 
ber'trand-ite  (bfiVtrdn-dlt),  n.  [After  E.  Bertrand,  who 
first  described  it.]  Min.  A  beryllium  silicate,  H2Be4Siv09, 
occurring  iu  hard,  colorless  or  pale  yellow,  prismatic  crys¬ 
tals.  H.,  6-7.  Sp.  gr.,  2.59-2.60. 

Be-ryc'i  daB  (be-ris'T-de),  n. [NL.,  fr.  Bep.yx.]  Zool. 
A  family  of  spiny-rayed 
fishes  having  a  narrow  com¬ 
pressed  body  and  thoracic 
ventral  fins.  They 
are  usually  black 
or  bright  scarlet, 
and  are  found 
chiefly  in  rather 
deep  water.  It 
is  the  tvpe  of  a 
group,  'Ber  y- 
COi'de  i  (b£rT- 
koPde-iior  Ber  y-coi'de  a 
(-de-d),  usually  ranking  as 
a  superfamily  or  suborder, 
and  characterized  by  the  presence  of  an  orbitosphenoid 
bone  and  other  primitive  features.  —  ber'y-cine  (bSr'T- 
sln  :  -sin),  a.  —  be-ryc'i-form  be-rIs/T-i6rm),  a.  —  ber'y- 
coid  (b£r'T-koid),  a.  —  ber  y  coi'de-an  (-koi'de-dn),  a. 
ber'yl  (bar'll),  n.  [F.  beryl,  OF.  beril,  L.  beryllus,  Gr. 
/SqpuAAov,  prob.  fr.  Skr.  vaidurya.  Cf.  brilliant.]  Min. 
A  silicate  of  beryllium  and  aluminium,  BejAl^SiO.-^g,  of 
great  hardness,  and,  when  transparent,  of  much  beauty. 
It  occurs  in  hexagonal  prisms,  commonly  green  or  bluish 
green,  but  also  yellow,  pink,  or  white.  Aquamarine  and 
emerald  are  varieties.  H.,  7.5-8.  Sp.  gr..  2.63-2.80. 
be-ryl'li-a  (bS-nl'i-d),  n.  [See  beryllium.]  Chem.  Ox¬ 
ide  of  beryllium,  BeO,  prepared  as  a  white,  loose  powder, 
be-ryl'li-um  (-wm),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  beryl.]  A  chemical  ele¬ 
ment  (called  also  gl ucimun)  occurring  only 
in  combination  in  a  few  comparatively 
rare  minerals,  as  beryl,  chrysoberyl,  and 
pheuacite.  At.  wt.,  .91.  Symbol.  Be  [no 
period] .  As  separated  from  its  compounds 
by  electrolytic  reduction  it  is  a  hard,  sil¬ 
ver-white  metal  having  a  sp.  gr.  of  1.93  and 
melting  at  about  1400 3  C.  (25503  F.).  It  has 
a  limited  use  in  alloys.  Chemically,  beryl¬ 
lium  is  bivalent  and  belougs  to  the  mag¬ 
nesium  group.  Its  compounds  do  not  color 
the  testing  flame  and  are  in  general  color¬ 
less  or  white. 

ber'yl-loid  (ber'T-loid),  n.  [ beryl  -f-  -aid.] 

Cryst.  A  form  consisting  of  a  double 
twelve-sided  pyramid;  —  so  called  because  exhibited  by 
crystals  of  beryl. 

be-ryl'lo-nite  (bS-rll'o-mt),  n.  Min. 

Sodium  beryllium  phosphate,  NaBe- 
P04,  occurring  in  light-colored,  topaz¬ 
like,  orthorhombic  crystals.  H.,  5.5-6. 

Sp.  gr.,  2.85. 

ber-ze'li-an-ite  (ber- ze' IT  -  an -it),  n. 

[After  the  chemist  Berzelius .]  Min. 

Copper  seienide,  Ca.Se,  having  a  silver- 
white  color  when  freshly  broken.  Sp. 
gr.,  6.7. 

Bes  (b&s),  n.  [Egyptian  besa,  name  of  1 
an  animal  of  the  cat  kind,  the  god  wear¬ 
ing  the  skin  of  the  animal.]  Egypt. 

Myth.  A  god  of  varied  attributes,  but 
chiefly  a  deity  averting  the  evils  of 
omens  and  witchcraft,  and  god  of  pleas¬ 
ure.  Though  his  worship  is  of  ex¬ 
treme  antiquity,  it  is  only  in  the  Saitic 
period  that  he  becomes  prominent, 
developing  eventually  into  a  polythe- 


Bervlloid. 


Bee. 


berlln.  berling.  +  birlinn. 

Ber  line'  ( F .  ber'len').  [F.] 
=  Berlin,  2,  3. 

[j  ber-lo'ga  (ber-16'ga),  n.  ;  pi. 
-o i  <-ge).  [Hues.]  The  den  in 
which  a  bear  hibernates.  Russia. 
ii  ber  loque'  bSr'lok'),  n.  [F.J 
Mil.  Music.  A  drumbeat  in  j 
which  one  stick  beats  twice  to 
the  other’s  once,  used  as  a  signal 
for  certain  fatigues,  as  at  break¬ 
ing  ranks  :  also,  a  corresponding 
trumpet  call. 

berm  Obs.  or  dial.  var.  of  barm. 
ber'man.  ».  [AS.  b&rinan.  See 
bier,  man.]  Bearer;  porter.  Obs. 
berme.  Var.  of  berm,  shelf. 
Ber-moo'thes  (b?r-m«x>'thez). 
Obs.  form  of  Bermudas  a  ren¬ 
dering  of  the  Spanish  pronunci¬ 
ation.  Shedt. 

Ber-mn'di-an  (-mQ'dT-<Tn),  n. 
An  inhabitant  of  the  Bermudas. 
—  a.  Of  or  pert  to  the  Bermu¬ 
das  or  Bermudians.  [burn.  I 
bern.  bairn,  barn,  berne, | 
Bern.  Abbr.  Bernard ;  Bern- 
hard. 

ber'na-cle.  +  barnacle. 
Ber'na-dou'  pow'der  (bfr'nd- 
doo').  IFrom  the  inventor's 
name.]  A  smokeless  powder 
consisting  of  nitrates  of  cellulose 
made  colloidal  by  treatment 
with  certain  solvents, 
bernag.  bernake.  +  barnacle. 
Ber'nardi  bQr'ndrd),  Bar'nard 
(bar'nard),  n.  [LL.  Rernardus 
or  F.  Bernard,  fr.  G.  Bernhard  ; 
cf.  G.  bar  bear,  OI1G.  hero,  and 
hart  hard.]  1.  Lit.,  bold  as  a 
bear  ;  —  masc.  prop.  name.  L. 
Bemardus  (bfr-nar'dils) ;  F. 
Bernard  (Mr'nar'),  Bemardxn 


(bfr'niir'dftN') ;  It  Bernardo 
(ber-niir'do),  Bernardino  ( b.' r'- 
niir-de'no)  ;  Sp.  Bernardo (\£x- 
niir'do),  Bernal  (b5r-nal');  G. 
Bernhard  (bfrn'hart),  Barend 
(ba'rent),  Berend  (ba'r^nt). — 
Dim.  Barney  (bar'nT). 

2.  The  sheep  in  the  beast  epic 
"  Reynard  the  Fox.” 
bernard.  t  Barnard. 

Bern'cas  tier  Doc 'tor  bflrn'- 
kas  tl5r).  Eng.  form  for  Bern- 

KASTLER  DokTOR.  [BURN- 1 

berne.  bairn,  barn,  bear.I 
berne.  n.  [AS.  6eom.]  A  war¬ 
rior  or  hero  ;  a  man.  Obs. 
bernekke.  *}•  barnacle. 
ber'ner.  n.  [OF.  bernier,  hre - 
nier.)  A  keeper  of  hounds.  Obs. 
Ber'ners.  Ia'o-pel  (Iz'6-p?l 
b0r'n5rz).  In  George  Borrow  s 
“  Lavengro.”  a  vagrant  girl  with 
many  fine  traits  of  character. 
The  original  was  a  girl  born  in 
Long  Melford  Workhouse, 
whom  Borrow  met  while  travel¬ 
ing  as  a  hedgesmith. 

Ber-nesque'  (bfr-nPsk'),  a.  [It. 
bertiesco.  See  -esque.]  After 
the  manner  of  Francesco  Berni 
(d.  1.536),  an  Italian  writer  of  an 
elegant  forinof  burlesque  poetry. 
Bernh-  Abbr.  Bernhard. 
Ber-ni'ce  (bfr-nT'se).  Bib. 
Ber'ni-cla( bOr'nY-kld).  n.  [NL. 
See  bernicle.]  Zool.  A  genus 
of  geese.  Syn.  of  Branta. 

Ber  ni-esque'  (bfrinT-vsk'),  n. 
=  Berne-que. 

Bern 'kas  tier  Dok'tor  (bfrn'- 
kas'tlfr  dok'tBr).  [G.,  lit., 
Bernkastel  (a  town  in  Prussia) 
doctor.]  A  kind  of  wine.  See 
Rhine  wine. 


bernous  Var.  of  burnoose. 
bernston.  ^  brimstone. 
be-rob'.  r.  t.  See  be-,  2.  Obs. 
be-robed'.  p.  a.  See  be-,  6. 
Be-ro  dach-bal'a-dan  (b£-ro  - 
d&k-bal'a-drtn).  Bib. 
Ber'o-e(bgr'G-e),  n.  [L.,  fr.  Gr. 
Bepoq,  name  of  a  nymphj  Zobl. 
The  only  genus’ of  Beroida 
(which  see).  It  constitutes  a 
family,  Beroida?. 

Be-r®'a  (be-re'a).  Bib 
be-rogue',  r.  t.  See  be-,  5. 
Be-ro'i-da  (bP-r5'T-da),  n.  pi. 
[XL.,  fr.  Be  roe .]  Zobl.  A  group 
of  Ctenophora  having  no  tenta¬ 
cles.  The  mouth  is  very  wide, 
and  the  gullet  occupies  the 
greater  part  of  the  interior  of  the 
body,  which  is  thimble-shaped 
Be-ro'i-dae  (-de),  n.  pi.  See 
Be  roe. 

be-roll',  r.  t.  See  be-.  1. 

Be-ro ' mi  (bf-r5'ml).  D.  Bib. 
Be'roth  ( be'rSth  :  -r5th).  Bib. 
Be-ro'tha  ( bf-ro'tha).  D.  Bib. 
Be-ro'thah  (-tha).  Be-ro'thal 
(-thl).  Bib. 

Be'roth-ite.  Bib. 
be-rouged'  (bf-roozhd'),  p.  a. 
See  be-.  6. 

be-round',  r.  t.  See  be-,  1. 
berour.  f  bearer. 
berral.  j*  beryl. 

ber-ren'do  (bf-rvn'do),  n.  ; 
fem.  -DA(-da).  [Amer.  Sp.]  The 
pronghorn.  Texas. 
berrer.  +  bearer. 
berTet.  Var.  of  beret.  [/?i7>.| 
Ber-re'tho  <  hf'-re'tho  ;  brr'P-).  | 
ber-ret'ta.  Var.  of  biretta. 
ber  ret-ti'no  (bfr  rft-te'no), 
ber  ret-ti'na  (-na),  n.  [It.  brr- 
rettino,  dim.  of  berretta .]  A  car- 


i  dinal’s  scarlet  skullcap, 
ber'ri (btr're),  «.  [Turk.]  See 
I  measure. 

ber'ri-gan  (bfr'Y-gtfn),  ».  [Na¬ 
tive  name  in  New  South  Wales.] 
|  The  emu  bush. 

I  II  ber'ro  (bfr'rp),  n.  [Sp.]  The 
water  cress.  Sp.  Amer. 
ber'm-gate  t  ber'db-g.lt),  n.  [Cf. 
Si>.  verruga  wart.]  A  food  fish 
(  ( Lobotes  pacificus)  of  the  triple¬ 
tail  family,  found  at  Panama, 
ber'ry.  Obs.  or  dial,  for  bury. 
ber'ry.  r.  t.  [Icel.  berja.)  To 
beat  ;  to  thresh.  Obs.  or  Dial. 
ber'ry.  n.  [AS.  beorh.  See  bar- 
row  a  hill.]  A  mound  ;  a  hil¬ 
lock.  Obs.  or  Dial. 
ber'ry,  n.  [See  burrowJ  A 
burrow,  esp.  of  a  rabbit.  Obs. 
berry  tree.  The  garden  goose- 
i  berry.  Dial.  Eng.  [Bib. I 

Ber-sa'be-e  <  b?r-sa'bf-e).  D.  | 

|  ||  Ber  sa-gUe're  (bar'sal-yB'ra), 
n. :  pi.  -ri  (-re).  [It.,  fr»  bersa- 
glio  a  mark.]  Mil  in  the  Italian 
army,  a  member  of  a  certaiit 
corps  of  infantry  organized  (by 
Victor  Emmanuel,  about  ISoO) 
as  sharpshooters  or  riflemen, 
ber'sark  Var.  of  berserk. 
berserkar.  berserkir.  Vars.  of 
!  berserker. 
bersim.  Var.  of  berseem. 
berst  *f*  burst. 
berstle.  bristle. 

Bert.  Abbr.  Bertram, 

Bertane.  Britain. 
berth.  •]*  birth. 
berth'age  (bftr'thSj),  n.  An¬ 
chorage  :  moorage, 
berth  deck.  Naut.  The  deck 
where  the  hammocks  of  the 
crew  are  swumr  :  in  old-timewar 


vessels  that  next  below  the 
lower  gun  deck. 

Eerthe  (bf  rt),  n.  [F.]  = 

Bertha,  »».,  3.  [with  a  berth.  | 
berthed  <  bQrtht),  a.  Provided  i 
Ber  thier'  ri  fle  (bCr'tya'L  A 
rifle  with  a  box  magazine  hold¬ 
ing  four  cartridges,  used  by  the 
French  cavalry,  and  to  some  ex¬ 
tent  bv  the  French  na%  v. 
berth'ing,  n.  =  berth,  6ea 
room. 

Ber  tin’s'  col'umns(b?r't&xz'). 
Allot.  =  COLUMNS  OF  BERTIN. 
ber'tram  (bGr'trdm),  n.  [Cor¬ 
rupted  fr.  L.  pi/rethrum.  See 
belli tory/)  a  Pellitory  of 
Spain,  b  Feverfew, 
be-mffed',  p.  a.  See  be-,  6. 
be-mf'fled,  />.  a.  See  be-,  6. 
be-run',  v.  t.  [AS-  berinnan  to 
wet,  bedew.  SeeRUN.l  Torun 
about  :  to  flow  over.  Obs. 
be-rnst',  v.  t.  See  be-,  6. 
berward.  +  rearward. 
berwe  bergh. 
ber'wick.  Var.  of  berewick. 
bery.  i*  bury. 
beryll.  i*  barrel. 
ber'yl-line  (b£r'T-ttn),  a  Like 
a  beryl,  esp.  in  color, 
berynes.  +  bur  in  ess. 

Ber'yx  (  bfr'lks),  n.  [NLJ  Zool. 
The  typical  genus  of  the  Bery ci- 
d*.  See  Berycid^e,  lllust. 
ber-ze'li-ite  (b?r-ze'l!-Tt),  n. 
[After  the  chemist  Berzelius .] 
Min.  A  bright  yellow  arsenate  of 
calcium,  magnesium,  and  man¬ 
ganese.  Sp.  gr.,  4.03. 
ber-ze'li-um  (-urn),  n.  [XL., 
after  J.  J.  Berzelius,  Swedish 
chemist.]  A  supposed  chemical 
element  of  atomic  weight  about 


|  212, obtamed(in  combination)by 
fractionating  thoria.  [2f«b.| 
Ber  zel'la-i  (bfr-zfl'9-T).  D.  \ 
Ber-ze'lns  (b€r-ze'lus).  Bib. 
bes.  Obs.  pres.  ind.  and  imper¬ 
ative  of  be. 
bes.  n.  See  weight. 
bes-  For  various  forms  in  bes-, 
see  those  in  be-  and  bez-. 
bes'a-bol.  Var.  of  bisabol. 
be-saf'fron.  v.  t.  See  be-,  6. 
be-sagne'  (be-san'),  n.  In  plate 
armor,  a  plate  protectme  a  joint, 
usually  being  a  roundel  of  steel, 
bes'o-gue.  bes'a-gew(ltf  s'd-gii). 
n.  [OF.  besague,  F.  besaiguv.] 
A  double-edged  ax.  Obs. 
Be'sai  i  be'sl).  Bib. 
be-saiel',  be-saile'.  be-sayle' 
(bf-sal'),  n.  [OF.  besaiol.  br- 
srel.  F.  bisaieul.  fr.  L.  bis  twice 
•r  a  dim.  of  L.arus  grandfather.] 

1.  A  great-grandfather.  Obs. 

2.  Old  Lau\  The  action  or  writ 
of  aiel  upon  the  seizin  of  a  grcat- 
CTandfather.  See  aiel. 

be- saint',  »•.  t.  See  be-,  5. 
be-sanc'ti-fy,  r.  t.  See  be-,  2. 
besande.  +  bezant. 
besant.  Var.  of  bezant*. 
bes-ant'ler.  Var.of  bez-antler. 
be- sauce',  r.  t.  See  be-,  2. 
be-scab',  v.  t.  See  be-,  6. 
be-scarf'.  t.  See  be-,  6. 
be-scat'ter,  v.  t.  See  be-,  1,  4. 
be  scent',  r.  t.  See  be-,  2,  6. 
be-scorch',  v.  t.  See  be-,  2. 
be-scorn'.  ’  . See  be-,  2. 
be-scoun'drel,  in  t.  See  be-,  5. 
be-scour'.  >\  /.  See  be-,  1, 2. 
be-scourge',  >\  t.  See  b\  - 
be-scram'ble,  r.  t.  See  be-,  2. 
be-scrape'.  r.  t.  See  be-,  2. 
be  scratch',  v.  t.  See  bf-.  1.  2. 


food,  fo<>t ;  out,  oil ;  chair  ;  go  ;  sing,  iqk  ;  then,  thin;  nature,  verdure  (250) ;  K  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144) ;  boN ;  yet ;  zh  =  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Guide. 

Full  explanations  of  Abbreviations,  Signs,  etc.,  Immediately  precede  the  4  oeabulary. 
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BEST 


Istic  or  pantheistic  god  whose  image  was  used  as  a  charm 
bv  the  Gnostics.  In  some  myths  lie  plays  the  important 
role  in  creation,  separating  heaven  and  earth  from  their 
primordial  union. 

be  screen'  (be-skren'),  v.  t.  To  cover  with  a  screen,  or  as 
with  a  screen ;  to  shelter  ;  conceal.  Shak. 

be  seech'  (be-sech'),  v.  t. ;  pret.  A*  p.  p.  be-souoht'  (-s6t'), 
Obs.  or  R.  be-seeched'  (-secht') ;  p.pr.  &  vb.  n.  be-seech'- 
ino.  [ME.  bisechen,  biseken  (akin  to  G.  besuchen  to  visit) ; 
be -  -f-  sechen ,  seke.n ,  to  seek.  See  seek.]  1.  To  seek  for  ; 
to  try  to  get.  Obs.  Chaucer. 

2.  To  ask  or  entreat  with  urgency  ;  to  supplicate  ;  implore. 
I  beseech  you.  punish  me  not  with  your  hard  thoughts.  Shak. 

1  do  beseech  you  by  the  love  you  bear  Tennyson. 

3.  To  ask  earnestly  for  ;  to  solicit ;  beg  ;  crave. 

I  beseech  your  worship’s  name.  Shak. 

Syn.  —  Entreat,  implore,  supplicate,  importune.  See  beg. 

be  seech',  v.  i.  To  make  supplication  or  entreaty, 
bo  seem'  (be-sem'),  v.  i. ;  be-seemed'  (-semd) ;  be-seem'ing. 
[be-  +  seem.~\  1.  To  seem  ;  appear.  Obs.  “As  beseemed 
best.”  Spenser. 

2.  To  appear  or  seem  ( well ,  ill,  best ,  etc.)  for  (one)  to  do 
or  to  have  ;  hence,  specif.,  to  befit ;  be  proper  ;  become  ;  — 
used  with  an  object  construed  as  a  dative,  rarely  with  an 
objective  after  to  ;  also,  absol.,  to  be  seemly  or  fitting. 

A  duty  well  beseeming  the  preachers.  Clarendon. 

What  form  of  speech  or  behavior  beseemeth  us,  in  our  prayers 
to  God  ?  hooker. 

be  seem'ing,  n.  1.  Appearance  ;  look  ;  garb.  Obs. 

1  .  .  .  did  company  these  three  in  poor  beseeming.  Shak. 
2.  Comeliness.  Baret. 

be  seem'ing,  p.  a.  Becoming;  suitable.  Archaic.  —  be- 
seem'ing  ly,  adv.  —  be  seem'ing  ness,  n. 
be-set'  (be-sgt'),  v.  t. ;  pret.  cl*  p.  p.  be-set'  ;  p.  pr.  tt-  vb. 
n.  be-set'ting.  [AS.  besettan  (akin  to  OHG.  bisazjan ,  G. 
besetzen,  D.  bezel  ten ) ;  be-  -f-  sett  an  to  set.  See  set.]  1.  To 
set  or  stud  (anything)  with  ornaments  or  prominent  objects. 

A  robe  of  azure  beset  with  drops  of  gold.  Spectator. 
The  garden  is  . . .  beset  with  all  manner  of  sweet  shrubs.  Evelyn. 

2.  To  set  upon  on  all  sides;  to  assail;  perplex;  harass. 

“Adam,  sore  beset ,  replied.”  Milton. 

[I]  drew  to  defend  him,  when  he  was  beset.  Shak 
Incommodities  which  beset  old  age. 

3.  To  hem  in  ;  surround  ;  besiege  ;  blockade. 

We’ll  follow  him  that’s  fled  ; 

The  thicket  is  beset,  he  cannot  scape. 

Let  thy  troops  beset  our  gates. 

4.  To  bestow  ;  to  set  ;  employ ;  allot ;  arrange. 

5.  To  befit ;  become;  set  off  (well).  Obs. 

Syn.  —  Surround,  inclose,  environ,  hem  in,  besiege,  en¬ 
circle,  encompass  ;  embarrass,  urge,  press. 

bcsh'llk  (bSsh'lTk),  7 1.  [Turk.,  fr.  besh  five.]  A  Turkish 
silver  coin,  .185  to  .225  fine,  orig.  worth  5  piasters,  but  since 
1880  of  a  nominal  value  of  piasters  (about  11  cents), 
bo-show'  (be-sho'),  72.  [Native  name.]  A  food  fish  {Ano- 
plopoma  fimbria )  related  to  the  scorpaenoids  of  the  north 
Pacific. 

bo-shrew'  (be-shrod'),  v.  t.  1.  To  deprave  ;  to  make  evil 
or  wicked  ;  to  corrupt.  Obs. 

His  heart  is  all  beshrewed.  Gower. 

2.  To  treat  evilly  ;  to  abuse.  Obs. 

3.  To  curse  ;  to  call  down  evil  upon.  Archaic. 

Beshrew  me,  but  1  love  her  heartily.  Shak. 

Ijpfr"'  Used  in  imprecatory  expressions,  often  of  a  mild 
form;  sometimes  so  far  from  implying  a  curse  as  to  be 
uttered  coaxingly,  or  even  with  tenderness, 
bo-side'  (be-sid'),  adv.  [ME.  biside ,  bisiden ,  bisides ,  prep, 
and  adv.,  beside,  besides;  be-  by  -f-  side.  Cf.  besides  ;  see 
side,  72.]  1.  By  the  side  ;  near  by.  Obs.  or  Archaic. 

2.  In  addition.  =  besides,  adv.,  2. 

3.  On  one  side  ;  aside  ;  by.  Obs. 

be-side',  prep.  1.  At  or  by  the  side  of ;  on  one  side  of  ; 
near  by;  hence,  fig.,  compared  with.  “  Beside  him  hung 
his  bow.”  Milton. 

He  leadeth  me  beside  the  still  waters.  Ps  xxiii.  2. 
Beside  Latin  our  language  is  imperfect.  Douglas. 

2.  Over  and  above.  =  besides,  prep .,  2. 

Wise  and  learned  men  beside  those  whose  names  are  in  the 
ChriBtian  records.  Addison. 

3.  To  one  side  of ;  by  ;  aside  from  ;  out  of.  Obs.,  except 
in  certain  figurative  uses  ;  as,  beside  the  question. 

[You]  have  done  enough 

To  put  him  quite  beside  his  patience.  Shak 

Syn.  — Beside,  besides.  In  present  usage,  beside  is  em¬ 
ployed,  with  rare  exceptions,  as  a  preposition  only,  the  ad¬ 
verbial  sense  being  taken  by  besides.  Besides  is  also  used 
as  a  preposition  (in  the  senses  “  in  addition  to,”  ”  other 
than  ”),  but  chiefly  as  an  adverb.  See  besides,  except. 


Burke 


Shak 

Addison. 

Obs. 


Shak. 
.  Froude. 


beside  one’s  self,  out  of  one’s  wits  or  senses;  mad;  crazy. 

Paul,  thou  art  beside  thyself.  Acts  xxvi.  24. 
—  b.  the  mark,  or  point  aside  from  the  point  aimed  at ; 
amiss;  irrelevant  or  irrelevantly, 
be  sides'  (be-sTdz'),  adv.  [ME.  Same  as  beside,  adv.  ;  the 
ending  -s  is  an  adverbial  one,  prop,  a  genitive  sign.]  1.  By 
the  side.  =  beside,  adv.,  1.  Obs. 

2.  Over  and  above  ;  in  addition  ;  other  than  what  has  been 
mentioned  ;  moreover  ;  else. 

The  men  said  unto  Lot,  Hast  thou  here  any  besides  t  Gen.  xix  12. 

The  air,  besides,  was  fresh  and  stirring.  Stevenson 

3.  To  one  side  ;  by.  Obs. 

Syn.  —  Besides,  moreover.  Of  the  two  words,  moreover  is 
the  more  formal  and  emphatic.  See  except. 
be  sides',  prep.  1.  At  or  by  the  side  of.  =  beside,  prep.,  1. 
2  Over  and  above  ;  in  addition  to  ;  other  than  ;  else  than. 
See  Syn.  under  beside. 

Besides  your  cheer,  you  shall  have  sport. 

Labienus  reuched  it,  but  few  besides  him.  J.  A 
3.  =  beside,  3.  Obs. 

be  siege'  (be-sej'),  v.  t.;  be-sieged'  (-sejd') ;  be-sieg'jng 
(-sej'Tng).  [ME.  oisegen ;  be-  -f-  segen  to  siege.  See  siege.] 
To  beset  or  surround  with  armed  forces,  for  the  purpose  of 
compelling  to  surrender  ;  to  lay  siege  to  ;  beleaguer  ;  beset. 

Till  Paris  was  besieged,  famished,  and  lost.  Shak. 
When  .  .  .  our  minds  are  besieged  at  night  by  a  subject  which 
has  occupied  us  during  the  day.  0.  F.  Stout. 

Syn.  —  Environ,  hem  in,  invest,  encompass, 
be  smear'  (be-smer'),  v.  t.;  be-smeared'  (-smerd')  ;  be- 
smear'ing.  [AS.  besmierwan. ]  To  smear  with  any  viscous, 
glutinous  matter ;  to  bedaub  ;  soil.  —  be  smear'er  (-er),  7 2. 

Besmeared  with  precious  balm.  Spenser, 

be  smirch'  (be-smfirch'),  v.  t.  ;  be-smirched'  (-sraQrcht')  ; 
be-smirch'ing.  To  smirch  or  soil ;  to  discolor ;  obscure. 
Hence  :  To  dishonor ;  to  sully.  Shak. 

be-smut'  (be-smut'),  v.  t. ;  be-smut'ted  ;  be-smut'ting. 
To  blacken  or  foul  with  smut  or  soot. 

be-snow'  (be-sno'),  v.  t.  ;  be-snowed'  (-snod');  be-snow'ing. 
[ME.  bisnewen,  AS.  besnlivan  ;  be-  -f- snxwan  to  snow.]  To 
cover  or  whiten  with  or  as  with  snow, 
be'som  (be'zftm),  n.  [ME.  besme,  besum,  AS.  besma;  akin 
to  D.  bezem,  OHG.  pesa/no,  G.  besen  ;  of  uncertain  origin.] 

1.  A  brush  of  twigs  for  sweeping  ;  a  broom  ;  anything 
which  sweeps  away  or  destroys.  Archaic  or  Fig. 

I  will  sweep  it  with  the  besom  of  destruction.  Isa.  xiv.  23. 

2.  Bot.  a  The  broom,  b  The  heath.  Dial.  Eng. 

3.  {Scot.  pron.  biz'tzm)  A  sloven  ;  drab;  prostitute.  Con¬ 
temptuous.  Scot.  Dial.  Eng. 

be-SOt'  (be-sbt'),  v.  t.  ;  be-sot'ted  (-Sd) ;  be-sot'ting.  To 
make  sottish,  dull,  or  stupid  ;  to  stupefy  ;  infatuate. 

Fools  besotted  with  their  crimes.  Uudibras. 

be  sot'ted,  p.  a.  Made  sottish,  senseless,  or  infatuated  ; 
muddled  with  drunkenness  or  infatuation.  “  Besotted  devo¬ 
tion.”  Scott.  —  be-30t'ted-ly,  adv.  —  be  sot'ted  ness.  n. 
be-span'gle  (be-sp5q'g’l),  v.  t. ;  bg-sfan'gled  (-g’ld) ;  be- 
span'gling  (-gling).  To  adorn  with  spangles;  to  dot  or 
sprinkle  with  something  brilliant  or  glittering. 

The  grass  .  .  .  is  all  bespangled  with  dewdrops.  Cow  per. 
be-spat'ter  (be-sp5t'er),  v.  i.  ;  be-spat'tered  (-erd) ;  be- 
spat'tbr-ing.  1.  To  soil  by  spattering  ;  to  sprinkle,  esp. 
with  dirty  water,  mud,  or  anything  which  will  spot  or  stain. 

2.  To  asperse  with  calumny  or  reproach. 

Whom  never  faction  could  bespatter.  Swift. 

3.  To  scatter,  or  spatter  about. 

be-speak'  (be-spek'),  v.  t. ;  pret.  be-spoke'  (-spok'),  Ar¬ 
chaic  be-spake' (-spak')  \p.p.  be-spoke',  be-spo'ken  (-spo'- 
k’n)  ;  p.  pr.  ifc  vb.  n.  bespeaking.  [ME.  bispeken ,  AS.  be- 
sprecan,  to  6peak  to,  accuse  ;  be-  -f-  sprecan  to  speak.  See 
speak.]  1.  To  speak  against  or  about ;  to  discuss.  Obs. 

2.  To  speak  or  arrange  for  beforehand  ;  to  order,  engage, 
or  stipulate  for,  against  a  future  time  ;  as,  to  bespeak  goods. 

To  gratify  his  avarice  was  to  bespeak  his  favor.  Scott. 

3.  To  show  beforehand  ;  to  foretell  ;  to  indicate.  Rare. 

I  They  1  bespoke  dangers  .  .  .  in  order  to  scare  the  allies.  Swift. 

4.  To  betoken  ;  to  show  ;  to  indicate,  as  by  appearances. 

When  the  abbot  of  St.  Martin  was  born,  lie  had  60  little  the  fig¬ 
ure  of  a  man  that  it  bespoke  him  rather  a  monster.  Locke. 

5.  To  speak  to  ,  to  address.  Archaic. 

He  thus  the  queen  bespoke.  Dryden. 

be  spit'  (be-spTt'),  v.  t.  ;  pret.  be-spit'  ;  p.  p.  be-spit',  be- 
spit'ten  (-’n)  ;  p.  pr.  it*  vb.  n.  be-spit'ting.  To  daub  or 
soil  with  spittle. 

be  spot'  (be-sp5t'),  v.  t. ;  -spot'ted  (-5d  ;  -Td;  7);  -spot'ting. 
To  mark  with  or  as  with  spots.  —  be  spot'ted  ness,  n. 
be-spread'  (be-sprSd'),  v.  t. ;  pret.  &  p.p.  be-spread'  ;  p. 
pr.  &  vb.  72.  be-spread'ing.  To  spread  or  cover  over. 


be-sprent'  (b5-spr6nt'),  p.  p.  [ME.  bespreynt,  p.  p.  of  be - 
sprengen,  bisprengen,  to  besprinkle,  AS.  bespreiigan,  akin 
to  D.  &  G.  besprengen  ;  be-  -f  sprengan  to  sprinkle.  See 
sprinkle.]  Sprinkled  over ;  strewed. 

The  floor  with  tassels  of  fir  wqs  besprent.  Longfellow. 

be-sprin'kle  (-sprTrj'k’l),  v.  t.  To  sprinkle  over.  —  be- 
sprin'kler  (be-spriq'kler),  n. 

Bes-sel'ian  (bg-sSl'y</n),  a.  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  named 
after,  F.  W.  Bessel  (1784  1846),  a  distinguished  German  as¬ 
tronomer  and  mathematician. 

Besselian  day,  or  star,  numbers.  =  Bessel’s  day  numbers.— 
B.  elements,  A  ."Iron.,  mathematical-astronomical  data  em¬ 
ployed  by  Bessel,  and  now  given  in  the  Nautical  Almanac, 
for  facilitating  precise  prediction  of  a  solar  eclipse  at  any 
place  on  the  earth.  —  B.  function  (of  72th  order),  Math.,  the 

coefficient  of  zn  in  the  expansion  of  e$(z+z,),  being 

xn  j  x2  xf  ) 

J"  =  2nri(n)  I  1  ~~  22<»  +  1>  +  2'2‘<"  +  ')(’‘+!)  j  ‘ 

Bes'sel’s  day ,  02  star,  numbers  (b6s'61z).  Astron.&Navig. 
Four  numbers,  A,  B,  C,  D,  the  same  for  all  stars,  at  any 
given  date,  by  which  four  other  numbers,  a,  b,  c,  d  (or  a',  b 
d ,  d>),  the  same  for  all  dates  but  varying  from  star  to 
star,  are  multiplied  to  find  apparent  change  in  right  ascen¬ 
sion  (and  declination)  for  any  date  from  any  date  (usually 
the  beginning  of  the  year).  The  logarithms  of  A,  B,  C,  D, 
are  given  in  the  Nautical  Almanac. 

Bessel's  equation.  Math.  The  equation 

+  -7777  =  («8— x*)y.  the  solution  of  which  gives  rise 

to  Bessel’s  functions,  of  great  importance  in  physics. 

Bessel’s  functions  [See Besselian^o.]  Math.  A  classof 
transcendental  functions  occurring  in  physics  and  astro¬ 
nomical  investigations.  Also  called^ cylindrical  harmonics. 

Bes'se-mer  (b€s'e-mer),  n.  Bessemer  steel. 

Bessemer  copper.  Copper  refined  by  the  Bessemer  process. 

Bessemer  iron  or  pig.  A  cast  iron  containing  not  more 
than  0.10  per  cent  phosphorus,  suitable  for  the  manufacture 
of  Bessemer  steel  by  the  acid  process. 

Bes'se-mer-ize  (-iz),  v.  t. ;  -ized  (-Izd) ;  -iz'ing  (-Iz'Tng). 
To  treat  with  a  blast  of  air,  as  in  the  Bessemer  process. 
Bessemer  proc-  a  a  '  \  » 

ess  A  process  of  //  vv 

making  steel  from  u 

cast  iron  by  burn-  *  ^  ^ 

ing  out  carbon  and 
other  impurities 
through  the  agency 
of  a  blast  of  air 
which  is  forced 
through  the  molten 
metal ;  —  so  called 
from  Sir  Henry 
Bessemer,  an  Eng¬ 
lish  engineer,  who 
invented  it.  Also, 
the  process  of  refin¬ 
ing  corner  matte  by  burning  out  the  sulphur  in  a  similar 
way.  In  steel  making  the  blowing  is  usually  continued 
till  all  the  carbon  is  removed,  and  the  desired  nroportion 
is  restored,  together  with  manganese,  by  adding  ferro¬ 
manganese  or  spiegeleisen.  The  metal  is  then  poured  into 
a  large  ladle,  from  which  the  ingot  molds  are  filled.  The 
Bessemer  process  is  either  acid  or  basic  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  refractory  lining  of  the  converter,  or  vessel  in 
which  the  blowing  is  conducted.  See  iron,  basic  process. 

Bessemer  Steel  Steel  made  by  the  Bessemer  process. 

Bes'ser-a  (b£s'er-d),  n.  [NL.,  after  W.  S.  J.  G.  Besser, 
Russian  botanist.]  A  genus  of  small  bulbous  liliaceous 
plants  of  Mexico,  consisting  of  a  single  species,  B.  elegans, 
commonly  cultivated  under  the  name  of  Mexican  coral 
di'ops.  It  has  umbels  of  pendulous  scarlet  flowers  with  a 
white  corona  and  long  purple  stamens. 

best  (bSst),  a.  ;  super),  of  good.  [AS.  best,  contr.  fr.  bet- 
esl,  beist ;  akin  to  Goth,  batists,  OHG.  pezzist ,  G.  best,  D. 
best,  I  cel.  beztr ,  Dan.  best,  Sw.  hast.  This  word  has  no 
connection  in  origin  with  good.  See  better.]  1.  Having 
good  qualities  in  the  highest  degree  ;  specif.  .  a  Most  good 
in  qualities,  physical,  mental,  or  moral;  most  kind,  de¬ 
sirable,  etc. ;  most  excellent;  as,  the  best  road;  the  best 
cloth  ;  the  best  abilities  ;  old  friends  are  best. 

When  he  is  best,  he  is  n  little  worse  than  n  man.  Shak. 
b  Most  productive  of  good  ;  most  beneficent ;  most  advan¬ 
tageous,  serviceable,  etc.;  as,  what  were  best  to  do? 

ft  was  thought  not  best  to  employ  his  people  then.  Ld.  Berners. 
C  Most ;  largest;  as,  the  best  part  of  a  week. 

2.  Iron  Manvf.  Denoting  a  quality  of  wrought  iron  made 
from  puddled  bar  and  used  for  forgings,  or  of  rolled  iron 
plates.  The  qualities,  taken  in  order  from  the  poorest  to 


Converters  used  in  Bessemer  Process. 

A  Eccentric  form  in  charging  position  ; 
B  Concentric  form  in  blowing  position. 
1  Pipe  ;  2  Wind  box  ;  3  Trunnion  ;  4 
Mouth  ;  5  Tuyeres. 


be-Bcrawl',  v.  t.  See  be-,  2,  tf. 
be-scrib'ble,  v  t  See  be-,  1,2. 
be-scum'ber,  be  scum'mer,  v.  t. 
See  BE-,  4.  O'is 
be-scurf',  r.  t.  See  be-,  (>. 
be-scur'vy.  r.  t.  See  be-,  6. 
be-scutch'eon,  v.  t.  See  be-,  6. 
bese  bi  s. 
be-8eam'.  v.  t.  See  be-,  1. 
Bes'e-cathlbes'f-k&th).  D.  Bib. 
beseche.  +  beseech. 
be-see'.  v.  t.  Sri.  [AS.  besdon  ; 
br-  +  se'on  to  see.]  Obs.  1.  To 
see  ;  look  ;  mind  ;  consider. 

2.  To  provide  for  ;  to  treat  (well 
or  ill)  ;  also,  to  look  to  :  arrange, 
be  seech',  u.  Solicitation  ;  sup¬ 
plication.  Obs.  S(  /{.  Shak. 
be-seech'er,  n.  One  who  be¬ 
seeches. 

be-seech'ing,  p.  pr  Sr  r.  n.  of  be¬ 
seech.—  be-aeech'ing-ly,  adv. 
—  be-seech'ing-ness.  n. 
be-seech'ment.  n.  See -me NT. 
beseek.  beseeke.  +  beseech. 
bo-seemd'.  Beseemed.  Ref.  Sp. 
be-seem'ing.  adv.  [Contract,  of 
by  seeming.]  Seemingly. 
be-seem'li-neB8.  ».  See  -n  f.ss. 
be-seem'ly.  a  Fit  ;  suitable;  be¬ 
coming.  Archaic. 
be-seen',  p.  a.  Archaic  or  Obs. 

1.  Seen  ;  appearing. 

2.  Decked  or  adorned  ;  clad. 

3.  Accomplished  ;  versed, 
besege.  +  besiege. 
beseke.  +  beseech. 

Bes'e-l&m  (bPs'P-Ittm).  D  Bib. 
Be-se'le-el  (bf‘-se'l£-el).  D.  Bib. 
besely.  +  BUSILY. 

besem.  BESOM, 
be  sen'na.  Var.  of  mesenna. 
be-Ben'ti-nel.  v.  t.  See  be-,  G. 
besert  +  bezoar. 
be-serve',  r.  t.  See  be-,  2. 
be-set ' men t,  n.  See-MENT. 


be-set'ter,  11  One  that  besets, 
be-sew',  v.  t.  [AS.  besiwian.] 
To  sew  up 

be-Bhack'le,  v.  t.  See  be-,  1,  2. 
be-shade',  v.  t.  [ AS.  besceadianl) 
To  shade  ;  overshadow, 
be-shad'ow.  v.  1.  See  be  ,  1,  2. 
be-shag',  v.  t.  See  be-,  5. 
be-shake',  v.  t.  See  be-,  2. 
be-shame',  v.  t .  See  be-,  4. 
beah'a-mel  (bPsh'd-mgl).  Eng. 
form  of  bechamel. 
be-shawled',  p.  a.  See  be-,  6 
be-shear',  r.  t.  [AS. bescieran.J 
To  shear  all  round  ;  to  shear  oft. 
be-shed',  r.  t.  See  be-,  2. 
besher  *j* beausi re.  [shut. I 
beshet.  Obs.  pret.  Sr  p.  p.  of  be-I 
I  be-shield',  v.  t.  See  be-,  1. 
j  be-shine',  v.  t.  [AS.  hesciwan.] 
'I’o  slune  upon  ;  to  illuminate 
be-shiv'er,  v.  t.  See  be-,  2. 
j  beah'lik.  Var.  of  bashlyk. 

’  be-shod',  p.  p.  See  be-,  2. 

I  be-shone',  pret.  Sr  j>  p.  of  be- 
muxe. 

be  shout',  v.  t.  See  be-.  4. 
be-show'er  (be-shou'5r),  v.  t. 
See  be-,  2. 

be-shriek',  v.  1.  See  be-,  4. 
be-shriv'el,  v.  t.  See  be-,  2. 
be-shroud',  v.  t.  See  be-,  1,  2. 
be-shut'.  r.  t.  [See  be-,  1  ]  To 
shut  up  or  out.  Obs. 
besie.  ^  besee. 
be-sieged' (hp-sejd'),  7).  a.  As¬ 
tral  Situated  between  two  ma¬ 
levolent  planets, 
be-siege'ment,  n.  See-MENT. 
be-sieg'er  (bf-sej'?r),  n.  One 
who  besieges.  [P-pr.| 

be-sieg'ing-ly,  adv. of  besieging,] 
be-sigh'.  v.  t.  See  be-,  4. 
be-sight',  n.  [See  besee, 
sight. 1  Provision  ;  determina¬ 
tion.  Obs. 


besike.  *{*  beseech. 
be  sil'ver,  v.  t.  See  be-,  G. 
besily.  *1*  busily. 
be-sin',  v.  t.  See  re-,  6. 
besines.  *1*  business. 
be-Bing',  v.  t.  See  be-. 4. 
be-singe'.  v.  t.  See  be-,  2. 
be-sink',  v.  f.  See  be-,  2. 
be-si'ren,  v.  t.  See  be-,  G. 
be-sit',  v.  t.  {be-  -f  sit  :  cf.  AS. 
besittan  to  Bit  round,  to  possess.] 
Obs.  1.  To  sit  or  weigh  upon. 

2.  To  suit  ;  fit  ;  become. 

B.  fcs  L.  Abhr.  Bachelier  es  J>et- 
tres  (F.,  Bachelor  of  Letters), 
be-slab',  v.  t.  See  be-,  1. 
be-slab'ber.  beslaber,  r.  t.  Vars. 
of  beslobber. 
be-a’ap',  v.  1  See  be-,  2. 
be-slash',  v.  t.  See  be-,  1,  2 
be-slave',  r.  1.  See  be-,  h. 
be-slav'er  (bP-slftv'Pr),  v.  t.  See 
be-,  1,  6. 

be-sleeve',  r.  1.  See  be-.  G. 
be-slime'.  v.  t.  See  be-,  G.  — be- 
slim'er  (-sllm'Pr),  n 
bes'lings,  u.  Dial.  Eng.  equiv 

of  BEESTINGS. 

<>e-sUp'per.  »•.  t.  See  BE-,  G. 
be-s’ob'Der.  v.  t.  See  be-,  1. 
be-slow',  r.  t.  See  be-,  .I. 
be  slub'ber,  v.  t.  See  be-,  1,  2. 
il  be-sluit'  (hP-sloit'),  n.  [D.] 
Law.  A  resolution  or  decree, 
ns  of  a  legislative  body, 
be-slur',  v.  t.  See  be-,  1. 
be-slur'ry.  v.  t.  Sec  be-,  1,  2  ; 

SLURRY.  Obs. 

besme.  ^  besom.  [.S/j.I 

be  smeard'.  Besmeared.  Ref.\ 
be-smell',  v.  t.  See  be-,  4. 
be-sraile',  v.  t.  See  be-,  4. 
be-smoke',  v.  t.  See  be-,  2,  G. 
be-smooth',  v.  t.  See  be-.  5. 
be-smoth'er  (bS-smOtfe'er),  v.  t. 
See  be-,  1,  2. 


be-smot'tered.  />.  a.  Stained  : 
dirtied  ;  bespattered.  Obs.  Sr  R. 
be-smouch',  r.  t.  See  be-,  1. 
be-smudge',  v  t.  See  be-,  1,  2. 
be-smutch',  v.  t.  See  be-.  1,  2. 
be-snare'.  r.  t.  See  be-,  G. 
be-sniv'el,  v.  1.  See  be-.  4,  G. 
be-snuff',  v.  t.  See  he-, G. 
be-sob',  v.  t.  To  soak.  Obs. 
Be3  o-de'iah  (b  e  s'O-d  e'v  ii  ; 
-dl'd).  Bib. 

Bes  o-di'a  C-dY'd).  D.  Bib 
be-sogne',  besognie.  n.  Also  be- 
so'gnier.  be-so'gnio.  be-so'gno 

[( )!• .  tnsogne,  lr.  It.  bisogno.  See 
REZONIAN.]  =  BKZONIAN.  Obs. 

be-soigne'.  n.  [OF.,  F.besopne.j 
Business.  Obs. 
be-aoil',  v.  t.  See  be-,  1. 

!  be  soin'  (bf-zwttx'),  n.  [F.] 
Need  ;  necessity  ;  want. 

||  bc'so  las  ma'nos  (ha'sd  las 
nm'nos).  [A//.]  I  kiss  the 
(vour)  hands  ;  —  a  salutation, 
be'som  (be'/ urn),  v.  t.  Tosw'eep, 
as  with  u  besom.  Archaic  or 
Poetic.  —  be'som-er  (-?r),  n. 
besom  moss.  The  common  hair- 
cup.  Dial.  Eng. 
be  so'ni-an.  -f  bkzonian. 
be-son'net.  r.  t.  See  be-,  G. 
be-soot'.  r.  t.  See  be-,  G. 
be-soothe'.  v.  t.  To  soothe  — 
be-sooth'ment,  n. 

Be'sor  (he'sor).  Bib. 
be-sort',  r.  /.  To  sort  with  ;  fit  ; 
become.  Obs. 

be-sort'.  7i.  Fit  company.  Obs. 
be-sot'ment.  n.  See-MENT. 
be-sot'ting.  p.  j>r.  Sr  vb.  n.  of 
besot.  —  be-sot'tlng-ly,  adv. 
be  sought'  (be-s6t'),/>rct.  Srjt.p. 

of  BESEECH. 

be-soul',  v.  t.  See  be-,  G. 
be  sour'.  v.  t  See  be-,  5. 
be-span'gl.  Bespangle.  Ref.  Sp. 


be-span'gld.  Bespangle  d.| 
Ref.  Sp.  [OLE.  | 

be-span'kle.  Var.  of  bespan- 
be-spar'age,  r.  t.  To  disparage. 
Obs.  [  Obs.  j 

be-spar'kle.  v.  t  To  bespatter.  I 
be  spat'.  Obs.  or  rare  pret.  of 
bespit.  [sp!t.| 

be-spate'.p.  p.  of  bespete  to  he-| 
be-spat'terd.  Bespattered.  Ref. 
Sp.  [spa  tiers.  I 

be-spa«'ter-er.  n.  One  who  be-| 
be-spat'ter-ment,  w.  See -m  i  n  r. 
be-spawl',  r.  t.  To  cover  with 
sjiawl,  or  spittle.  Obs. 
be-speak',  v.  1.  To  exclaim  ;  to 
speak.  Obs.  Milton. 

be-speak',  n.  A  bespeaking. 
Among  actors,  n  benefit  (when 
a  particular  play  is  bespoken), 
be  speak'er,  n.  One  who  be- 
speaKs. 

be-specked',  p.  a.  See  be-,  G. 
be-spe'k'le.  r.  1.  See  be-,  1,  2. 
be-speck'le  ment.  v.  See -m i;nt 
be-spec'ta-cled  (bf-spCk'ta- 
k  ld),  p.  a •  See  be-,  G. 
be-sped'.  p.p.  of  bespeed 
be-speech',  v.  t.  See  be-,  6. 
be-speed',  v.  t.  See  bf.-,  2. 
be-spend',  v.  t  See  be-,  2. 
bespete.  v.  t.  [ME.  bespeten. ] 
Tonespit.  Obs. 
be-spew'.-u.  t.  See  be-.  4. 
be-spice',  v.  t.  See  be-,  1. 
be-spill',  v.  t.  See  be-,  1. 
be-spin',  r.  1.  See  be-.  1 
be-spirt'.  Var.  of  bkspurt. 
be  sp’.ash',  v.  t.  See  be-.  1. 
be-split'.  v.  t.  Sec  be-,  2. 
be-spoke',  pret.  Sr  p.p-  of  be¬ 
speak.  [speak. I 

be  spo'ken,  p.  p  Sr  p.  a.  of  he-| 
be-spouse',  v  t.  See  be-,  5. 
be-spout',  v.  t.  See  be-,  4. 
be-spray',  v.  t.  See  be-,  1,  6. 


be  spred'.  Bespread.  Ref.  Sj>. 
be  spreng',  r.  t.  [See  be- 
suit ent . J  To  besprinkle.  Obs. 
except  in  the  p.  p.  besjaent. 
besprengil.  -f  besprinkle. 
be  sprent',  bespreynt,  j>ret.  of 
BESPRENO.  Ot)S. 

be  spring'.  +  bespreng. 
be-sprin'kl.  Besprinkle.  Ref. 

Sp.  [5;>.| 

be-sprin'kld.  Besprinkled.  Ref. | 
be-sprong'.  Obs.  p  p.  of  he- 

SPRING. 

be-spurred',  p.  a.  See  be-,  G. 

spur. 

be-spurt',  v.  t.  To  spurt  on  or 
over  ;  to  asperse.  Ob*.  Milton. 
be-spur'tle  ( hf-spQr't’l).  v.  t. 
To  bespurt  often  or  much.  Obs. 
be-Bput'ter.  V.  t.  Sec  be-,  4. 
be-spy',  r.  t.  See  be-,  4,  G. 
be-squeeze',  v.  t.  See  be-,  2. 
be-squib',  v.  t.  See  be-,  6. 
be-squirt',  r.  t.  See  be-,  4. 
bes'ra  (bfs'rd ),  >?.  [Hind  besa- 
rd.]  A  small  East  Indian  falcon. 
Bess,  n.  Short  for  Elizabeth. 
Bess.  Good  Queen  Queen  Eliza¬ 
beth  o.t  England;  — a  popular 
epithet. 

besse.  ^  base. 

Ees'sel’s  el-lip'soid  (b5s'elz). 
See  KLLiPsoi  i>. 
bessem.  ^  besom. 

Bes'si  (bPs'T),  n  pi.  TI..]  An 
ancient  tribe  of  rude  Thracian 
mountaineers,  guardians  of  a 
famous  oracle  of  Dionysus. 
Ees'sie, ».  Dim.  of  Elizabeth. 
bes-sogne'.  +  besogne. 
Bea'sus.rL  A  cowardly,  bragging 
captain  in  Beaumont  and  Fletch¬ 
er’s  play  “A  King  and  No  King.” 
best.  +  BEAST.  BEEST. 

best,  v.  t.  To  get  the  better  of  ; 
overmatch.  Collog. 


ale,  senate,  care,  am,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofa ;  eve,  $vent,  find,  recent,  maker ;  ice,  ill  j  old,  Sbey,  orb,  ddd,  s8ft,  connect ;  uso,  unite,  urn,  iip,  circus,  menu ; 

||  Foreign  Word.  +  Obsolete  Variant  of.  +  combined  with.  =  equals. 
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the  best,  are  known  as  common  best;  best  best ,  or  double 
best ;  and  best  best  best ,  or  treble  best. 

best  best.  See  best,  «.,  2.  —  b.  bower,  a  =  joker,  a  card, 
b  Naut.  See  anchor,  1.  —  b.  -foot  {or  leg)  foremost  (or  for¬ 
ward),  the  better  part  to  the  fore ;  one’s  best  appearance  in 
evidence ;  as,  to  put  one’s  best  foot  foremost ,  to  make  a  good 
showing,  or  to  do  one’s  best. 

East  was  evidently  putting  his  best  foot  foremost .  T.  Hughes. 
—  b.  man,  the  principal  groomsman  at  a  wedding, 
best  (bSst),  adv. ;  superl.  of  well.  1.  In  the  best  way  ;  to 
the  most  advantage ;  with  the  most  success,  ease,  profit, 
benefit,  or  propriety. 

Had  we  best  retire  ?  I  see  a  storm.  Milton. 

Had  1  not  best  go  to  her  '!  Thackeray. 

The  man  who  does  best  what  multitudes  do  well.  Macaulay. 
2.  In  the  best  or  highest  degree;  to  the  fullest  extent;  most. 
“  Thou  serpent !  That  name  best  befits  thee.”  Milton. 
best,  a.  That  which  is  best ;  the  best  part. 

The  best  is,  she  hath  no  teeth  to  bite.  Shak. 

Specif.  :  a  pi.  (formerly  also  sing.)  The  best  people. 

Observe  how  seldom  e’en  the  best  succeed.  Pope. 

b  Best  clothing;  —  usually  with  a  possessive;  as,  their 
Sunday  best,  c  Best  state,  or  course  of  action;  highest 
endeavor  ;  utmost ;  —  usually  with  a  possessive  ;  as,  to  do 
one’s  best. 


1  have  ...  to  my  best,  avoided  that  rashness.  Sandys. 
at  best,  under  the  most  favorable  circumstances  ;  at  most; 
as,  life  is  at  best  very  short.  —  for  b.,  finally,  obs.  44  Con¬ 
stitutions  .  .  .  established  for  best ,  and  not  to  be  mended.” 

Milton. 

be  stead'  (be-sttkF),  v.  t. ;  pret.  A  p.  p.  be-stead'  or 
be-sted',  also,  Obs.,  be-stad'.  In  sense  3  pret.  also  be- 
stead'ed.  [be-  -f-  stead.]  1.  To  put  in  a  certain  situation 
or  condition  ;  to  locate  ;  arrange  ;  place.  Only  in  p.  p. 

They  shall  pn«*s  through  it,  hardly  bestead.  Js.  viii.  21. 
Many  fur  worse  bestead  than  ourselves.  Harrow. 

2.  To  put  in  peril ;  to  beset.  Only  in  p.  p.  Chaucer. 

3.  To  set,  as  with  ornaments.  Obs. 

4.  To  serve  ;  assist ;  profit ;  avail.  Milton. 

bes'tlai  (bSs'chal ;  277),  a.  [F.  bestial ,  L.  beslialis ,  fr.  bestia 

beast.  See  beast.]  1.  Belonging  to  a  beast,  or  to  beasts 
as  a  class  ;  animar.  Gower. 

Among  the  bestial  herds  to  range.  Milton. 

2  Having  the  qualities  of  a  beast ;  specif. ::  a  Brutish ;  below 
the  diguity  of  reason  or  humanity  ;  irrational  ;  as,  bestial 
ignorance,  b  Beastly  ;  sensual ;  degradedly  carnal.  Shah. 
Syn.  —  Brutish,  beastly,  brutal;  carnal,  vile,  low,  de¬ 
praved,  sensual,  filthy. 

bes'tlai,  n.  [Cf.  F.  bestiauz ,  pi.,  and  F.  b  St  ail,  OF.  bestail , 
bestail/e,  in  collective  sense.]  A  domestic  animal;  also, 
collectively,  cattle  ;  as,  other  kinds  of  bestial.  Obs.  or  Scot. 
bes  tiali  ty  (bgs-chXl'T-tT  ;  b8s'chi-Sl'T-tT),  n.  [F.  bestia- 
lite.]  1.  State  or  quality  of  being  bestial ;  beastly  indul¬ 
gence  ;  brutality.  Chaucer. 

2.  Unnatural  connection  with  a  beast. 

3.  =  BESTIAL.  Obs. 

bes'tlai  ize(bSs'chdl-iz),t'.f.;  bes'tial-ized  (-izd);  bes'tial- 
iz'ing  (-Iz'Tng).  To  make  bestial;  to  degrade  ;  brutalize. 

The  process  of  bestializing  humanity.  Hare. 

II  bes  ti-a'rl  i  (bgs'tT-a'n-I),  n.  pi.  ;  sing,  bestiarius  (-us). 
[L.]  Rom.  Antiq.  Men  who  fought  against  beasts  in  the 
public  games  ;  —  distinguished  from  gladiators.  The  bes- 
tiarii  were  usually  either  defenseless  criminals  and  cap¬ 
tives,  or  paid  fighters  bearing  arms, 
bes'ti-a-ry  (bSs'ti-a-n),  n.  ;  pi.  -RIES  (-rTz).  [LL.  bestiari- 
um ,  fr.  L.  bestiaHus  pert,  to  beasts,  fr.  bestia  beast :  cf. 
F.  bestiaire.]  1.  A  treatise  on  beasts;  esp.,  one  of  the 
moralizing  or  allegorical  descriptions  of  beasts  or  their 
habits  written  in  the  Middle  Ages.  See  Physiologus. 

A  bestiary  ...  in  itself  one  of  the  numerous  medieval  render¬ 
ings  of  the  fantastic  mystical  zoblogy.  Saintsbury. 

2.  The  zodiac.  Obs. 

be  Stick'  (he-stik'),  v.  t.;  pret.  »f*  p.  p.  be-stuck'  (-stfik'); 
p.  pr.  <C*  <  b.  n.  be-stick'ing.  To  stick  over;  to  mark  by 
infixing  points  or  spots  here  and  there  ;  to  pierce, 
be  stir'  (be-stfir'),  v.  t.  dk  i.  ;  be-stirred'  (-stGrd');  be-stir'- 
ring.  [be-  -f-  stir  ;  cf.  AS.  bestyrian  to  heap  up.]  To  stir  up  ; 
to  put,  or  rouse,  into  brisk  or  vigorous  action  ;  to  move 
with  life  and  vigor  ;  —  usually  with  the  reciprocal  pronoun. 

You  have  so  bestirred  vour  valor.  Shak. 

Rouse  and  bestir  themselves  ere  well  awake.  Milton. 


be  stow'  (be-st o'),  v.  t.;  be-stowed'  (-stod')  ;  be-stow'ing 
[be- stow .]  1.  To  set  in  position;  to  place  ;  put.  Ar¬ 
chaic.  Chaucer. 

2  To  lay  up  in  store;  to  deposit  for  safe  keeping;  to 
stow.  Gower.  “  He  bestowed  it  in  a  pouch.”  Scott. 

3.  To  place  or  quarter  ;  to  lodge.  Holinshed. 

See  that  the  women  are  bestowed  in  safety.  Byron- 

4.  To  confer  or  give  in  marriage.  Chaucer,  j 


6.  To  use ;  to  apply ;  to  devote,  as  time  or  strength  in 
some  occupation. 

6.  To  give  or  confer  ;  impart  ;  —  often  with  on  or  upon. 

Though  I  bestow  all  my  goods  to  feed  the  poor.  1  Cor.  xiii.  3. 

Empire  is  on  us  bestowed.  Cowper. 

7-  To  conduct ;  behave  ;  —  with  a  reflexive  pronoun.  Obs. 

How  might  we  see  Falstatf  bestow  himself  to-night  in  his  true  j 
colors,  anu  not  ourselves  be  seen  ‘t  Shak. 

Syn.  —  Grant,  present,  confer,  accord.  See  give. 
be  Stow 'al  (be-sto'dl),  n.  Act  of  bestowing  ;  disposal. 
be-StOW'ing,  n.  Brickmaking.  A  casing  of  burnt  brick 
on  the  upper  part  of  a  clamp. 

be  stOW'ment  (-m<?nt),  n.  Act  of  giving  or  bestowing  ; 
bestowal ;  also,  that  which  is  bestowed  ;  gift. 

If  we  consider  this  bestow  men  t  of  gifts  in  this  view.  Chauncy- 
be  Straught'  (be-str6t'),  p.  a.  [be- strung ht ;  prob.  here 
used  for  distraught.']  Bereft  (of  one’s  senses) ;  distracted  ; 
mad  ;  —  used  also  as  the  preterit  of  a  verb.  Obs.  Shak. 
be  strew' (b^-stroo'),  r  t. ;  pret.  dk  p.  p.  be  strewed' 
(-strood'),  also,  p.  p.,  be-strewn'  (-stroon') ;  p.  pr.  A  vb. 
n.  be-strew'ing.  [AS.  bestreow ian .]  To  strew  or  scatter  I 
over  ;  to  besprinkle.  Milton.  I 

be  stride'  (be-strid'),  v.  t.  ;  pret.  be-strode'  (-strod'), 
also,  Obs.  or  R .,  be-strid'  (-strTd')  ;  p.  p.  be-strid'den 
(-strTd'’n),  also,  Obs.  or  R.,  be-strid',  be-strode';  p.  pr. 
it4  vb.  n.  be-strid'jng  (-strid'Tng).  [AS.  bestridan  ;  be-  -f- 
stridan  to  stride.]  1.  To  stand  or  sit  astride  of  (something), 
or  with  the  legs  astride  of  ;  to  stand  over  ;  to  straddle. 

That  horse  that  thou  so  often  ha*t  best  rid.  Shak. 

Why,  man,  he  doth  bestride  the  narrow  world 
Like  a  Colossus.  Shak. 

2.  Fig.:  To  stand  over  to  defend  ;  to  support;  protect. 
When  I  best  rid  thee  in  the  wars  and  took 
Deep  scars  to  save  thy  life.  Shak. 

3  To  stride  over  or  across  ;  as,  to  bestride  a  threshold, 
bet  (bSt),  n.  [Prob.  from  ME.  abet  abetting,  OF.  abet,  fr. 
abeter  to  excite,  incite.  See  abet.]  That  which  is  laid,  | 
staked,  or  pledged,  as  between  two  parties,  upon  the  event 
of  a  contest  or  any  contingent  issue;  the  act  of  giving  such 
a  pledge  ;  a  wager.  “  Having  made  his  bets.”  Goldsmith . 
bet,  v.  (.  dk  t./BET,  also  bet'ted  (-Sd  ;  -Td  ;  7, 151)  ;  bet'ting. 
To  stake  upon  the  event  of  a  contingent  issue  ;  to  wager. 

John  a  Gaunt  .  .  .  betted  much  money  on  his  head.  Shak. 

I’ll  bet  you  two  to  one  I’ll  muke  him  do  it.  O.  JV.  Holmes. 
to  bet  on  the  field.  See  field,  n. 
be'ta  (be'td  ;  ba'td),  n.  [Gr.  /Srjra.]  The  second  letter  of  the 
Greek  alphabet,  B,  /3.  SeeB,andcf.  etymology  of  alphabet. 
Beta  (B,  /3)  is  used  variously  for  classifying,  as:  a  Astron. 
To  designate  some  bright  star,  usually  the  second  bright¬ 
est,  of  a  constellation;  as,  0  Auriga*,  b  Chem.  To  dis¬ 
tinguish  one  of  two  or  more  isomers;  also,  to  indicate  the 
position  of  substituting  atoms  or  groups  in  certain  com¬ 
pounds ;  as,  0-naphthol.  With  acids,  it  commonly  indi¬ 
cates  that  the  substituent  is  in  union  with  the  carbon  atom 
next  to  that  to  which  the  carboxyl  group  is  attached. 

Be'ta  (be'ta),  n.  [L.,  the  beet.]  Bot.  A  small  genus  of 
glabrous  succulent  chenopodiaceous  herbs,  natives  of  the 
European  coasts,  the  Caucasus,  and  Asia  Minor.  B.  vul¬ 
garis  is  the  common  beet,  B.  cicla  is  the  chard,  and  B. 
marilima  is  the  wild  sea  beet, 
be'ta-cism  (be'td-slz’m),  be  ta-cis'mus  (-sTz'mws;  -sTs'- 
miis),  n.  Excessive  or  extended  use  of  the  b  sound  in 
speech,  due  to  conversion  of  other  sounds  into  it,  as  through 
inability  to  distinguish  them  from  b,  or  because  of  diffi¬ 
culty  in  pronouncing  them. 

be'ta  ine  (be'td-Tn  ;  -en  ;  184),  n.  Also  -In.  [From  Bela , 
generic  name  of  the  beet.]  Org.  Chem.  a  A  nonpoisonous 
crystalline  base  of  sweetish  taste,  (CH3)3N(OH)CH.,CO.,H, 
occurring  in  beet  juice  and  other  plant  substances  and”  in 
putrefying  flesh  ;  also,  the  cyclic  or  “  inner”  salt,  (CH3)3- 
'N-CHj-CO  O1,  easily  formed  by  heating  the  base  till  it 
loses  water,  b  By  extension,  any  cyclic  salt,  formed  by 
the  union  of  an  acid  and  a  basic  OH  group  in  the  same 
molecule  with  elimination  of  H20.  Cf.  lactone. 
be-take'  (be-tak'),  v.  t. ;  pret.  be-took'  (-took')  ;  p.  p. 
be-tak'en  (  tak'’u);  p.  pr.  A  vb.n.  be-tak'ing  (-tak'Tng). 
[be-  -j-  take .]  1  To  take  (to)  ;  to  deliver  over  (to)  ;  to 

give  (to)  for  disposal  ;  to  grant  ;  to  give  up  (to).  Obs.  or  R. 

And  I  hence  did  all  the  spoils  and  treasures  take  .  .  . 

Of  which  the  best  he  did  his  love  betake.  Spenser. 

The  stoic  Juarez  .  .  .  had  to  clup  his  hat  on  the  government 
and  betake  it  to  Saltillo.  Harper's  Mag. 

2.  To  commend  or  intrust  (to) ;  to  commit  (to).  Ohs. 

Now  to  the  devil  1  thee  betake.  Skelton. 

3  To  have  recourse  to  ;  to  apply  ;  resort  ;  go  ;  — with  a 
reflexive  pronoun. 

Thev  betook  themselves  to  treaty  and  submission.  Burke. 

Whither  shall  I  betake  me,  where  subsist  ?  Milton. 

4.  To  take  or  seize  ;  to  catch.  Obs.  or  Vial. 


he- stab',  v.  t.  See  be-.  2 
be-stad',  p.  a.  •[•bestead.  Be- 
stad  was  used  by  Spenser  both  as 
a  pret.  and  as  a  /».  p. 
be-3taln',  r.  t.  See  be-,  1,  2. 
be-stamp',  r.  t.  See  be-,  1,  2. 
be-stana',  t.  See  BE-,  4. 
be-star'.  r.  t.  See  be-,  6. 
be-stare'.  r. See  be-,  4. 
be-starve',  r.  t.  See  be-,  2. 
be-stay',  v.  t.  See  be-,  2. 
be-stayed'.  a.  See  be-.  6. 

beste.  f  BEAST,  BEE. ST,  BEST, 
be  stead',  t\  t.  To  take  (one’s) 
place  ;  go  instead  of.  Obs. 
be-steal',  v.  i.  [AS.  bestelan.) 
To  steal  or  steal  away.  Obs. 
be-steer',  V.  t.  See  be-,  2. 
bestely  j*  beastly. 
be-stench,  v.  '.  See  be-,  6. 
be  stent'ed.  p.  a.  [be-,  2  +  stent, 
v.)  Distended.  Obs.  3r  It. 
best'er.  u.  One  who  bests  an¬ 
other  ;  a  sharper.  Slang,  Eng. 
bes'tial.  Obs.  corrupt  of  bas- 
tile. 

bes'tiaMsm(-Tz’m),  n.  See -ism. 
be3'tia'-ist.  n.  See  -ist. 
bestiallich.  a.  [See  -ly,  like.) 
Bestial.  Obs. 

be8'tial-ly,  adv.  of  bestial. 
Bes'tian.  a.  [L.  bestia  beast.] 
Pert,  to  the  Beast  (of  the  Apoca- 
lvpse).  Obs.  —  Bes'tian-lBm.  n. 
Obs.  Bes'tlan-lze,  r.  i.  Obs. 
bes  ti-a '  ri-an  ( be  s'  t  Y-a'  rY-d  n  ). 
n.  One  who  is  concerned  for 
the  beasts,  esp.  an  opponent  of 
vivisection.  —  bes'ti-a'ri-an-ism 
<-Yz’m),  n. 

bes'ti-a-ry  (bFs'tY-it-rY),  v.  One 
•of  the  bestiarii.  [Ob*. I 

bes'ti-ate,  r.  t.  To  bestialize. | 


be-still',  v.  1.  To  make  still, 
be-atink',  r.  t.  See  be-,  6. 
be-stird'.  Bestirred.  Ref.  Sp. 
best'ly.  beastly. 
best'ness,  n.  See -ness. 
be-stock',  r.  t.  See  be-,  2. 
be-store',  v.  t.  See  be-,  2. 
be-storm',  v.  t.  3c  i.  To  assail 
with  storm  ;  to  storm, 
bestoule.  Obs.  pret.  of  beste  al. 
be-stow'a-ble.  a.  See  -able. 
be-stow'age.  //.  Stowage.  Hare. 
be-atowd'.  Bestowed.  Ref.  Sp. 
be-stow'er.  n.  One  whobestnws. 
be-strad'die.  >\  t.  To  bestride, 
be-strad'l.  Bestraddle.  Ref.Sp. 

be-strad'ld.Bestraddle<* /?<*/’.  .V/>. 

be  straw'.  r  t.  See  be-,  (» 
be  streak',  r.  t.  See  be-,  1,  2. 
be-stream',  w  t  See  BE-, 4 
be  strew ' men t,  n.  See  -mf,nt. 
be-strid',  pret.  3r  j>.  p.  of  be¬ 
stride.  Obs.  or  It. 
be-strip'.  v.  t  See  be-,  2. 
be-stripe',  v.  t.  See  be-  1.  2. 
be  strode',  pret  3f  p.  p.  of  be¬ 
stride. 

be-strow'.  r.  t. ;  pret  Srp.p .  be¬ 
st  rowed'  ;  also  p  )>.  be- 
stkoivn':  p  pr.  \  rb.  n.  be- 

sTROVV'lNO.  Var.  Of  BESTREW'. 

be-strut',  v.  t.  Sei  BE-,  4. 
bestuall.  «f*  bestial. 
be-stuck',  pret.  tf  p.  p.  of  be- 
stick. 

be-stud',  v.  t.  See  be-,  1,  2,  6. 
be-sug'ar.  r.  t.  See  be-,  6. 

I!  be-su'go  ( ba-sdb'go),  n.  [Sp.] 
The  European  red  porgy  ( Pa - 
grits  pagrus). 
be-suit',  v.  t.  See  be-,  2. 
be-sul'ly,  t.  See  be-,  2. 
besum.  +  besom. 


be-swad'dle.  r.  t.  See  be-,  1,  2. 
be-swarm',  r.  t.  See  be-,  4. 
be-sweat'  (b$-sw?t'),  p.  a.  See 
be-,  G. 

be-sweet'en,  v.  t.  See  be-,  2. 
be-swel'ter,  >\  t.  See  be-,  4. 
be-swike',  r.  t.  [AS.  beswican  : 
be-  +  suncan  to  depart,  desert.] 
To  deceive;  to  cheat.  Ohs. — 
be-swtk'er,  n.  Obs. 
be-swim',  v.  f.  See  be-.  4. 
be-swring',  r.  t.  See  be-.  4. 
be-swinge',  v.  t.  See  be-,  2. 
be-swink',  v.  t.  [AS.  beswincan.] 
rI'i»  work  for  ;  earn.  Obs. 
be-switch'.  v.  t.  See  be-.  1. 
besy,  besyly,  besynes.  -f*  busy, 
BUSILY,  BUSINESS. 

bet.  Obs.  or  dial.  var.  of  beet. 
bet,  pret..  tfp.p.  of  beat.  Obs. 
or  Scot. 

bet.  a.,  adv.,  tf  n.  [AS  bet ,  adv.] 
Early  form  of  better.  Obs.  —  to 

go  bet.  to  go  fast ;  to  hurry.  Obs. 

e-tag',  t.  See  be-,  6. 

Be'tah  ( be'ta).  Bib. 
be-tail',  v.  t.  See  be-,  7. 
be- taint',  v.  t.  [be-,  1  -t-  taint.] 
To  tinge.  Obs. 
betaken.  +  betoken. 
be-talk',  v.  t.  See  be-,  2. 
be-tall',  r.  t.  [D.  betalcn.]  To 
pay.  Obs. 

be-tal'low.  v.  t.  See  be-,  f>. 
beta  naphthol.  See  naphtiiol. 
beta-naphthol  orange.  Orange 
II.  See  dye. 

be-tane'.  Dial.  p.  p.  of  betake. 
Bet'a-ne  (bft'd-nt).  Bib. 
be-tan'gle-ment,  n.  See  -ment. 
tetany.  +  betony. 
be'ta-or'cin.  n.  Sec  orcin. 
be-task',  v.  t.  See  be-,  6. 


be-taB'sel.  r.  t.  See  be-,  G. 
be-tat'tered,  p.  a.  See  be-,  6. 
be- taught',  pret.  Sf  p.  p.  of  be- 
TEACH  Obs. 

be  taxed',  yi.  a.  See  be-,  fi. 
betch'er-i  (b?ch'5r-Y).  Var.  of 

BUDGKREE. 

betch  er-ry-gah' (-ga').  Var.  of 
BUDGEREEG  AH.  Australia. 
bete.  •]*  beat;  obs.  or  dial.  var. 
of  beet;  obs.  pret.  ot  bite. 

II  bete  (  bat),  a.  [F.]  Foolish  or 
silly  ;  stupid. 

II  bete,  n.  [F.J  A  beast;  a  beast¬ 
like  person  ;  a  stupid  person  ; 
also,  a  bete  noire. 
be-tear'(b*-ter'),  r.  t.  See  be-, 6. 
beteche.  -f*  beteacii. 
beted.  Obs  pret.  of  betide. 
be-tee'.  r.  t.  [  VS.  bettfon.]  To 
draw  over  ;  cover  ;  bestow  ;  also, 
to  betray.  Obs. 

be-tee ' la.  u.  [Vg.bpatilha.]  An 
East  India  muslin,  formerly 
used  for  cravats,  veils,  etc.  Obs. 
be-teem',  r.  t.  [be-,  2  -f  teem.) 
1’ogive  birth  to; bring  forth.  R. 
beteirh.  Obs.  pret.  of  beteacii. 
be'tel.  -fr  BEETLE, 
be-tell',  r.  t.  To  speak  of,  for, 
or  against ;  to  claim ;  to  con- 
queK  Obs. 
betelle.  ^  beetle. 
betel  pepper.  =  betel. 
beten.  +  beat. 

Be 'ten  (be 'ten).  Bib. 
betere  ^  better. 
be'ter-schap'  ( ba't?r-siUip'),  n.; 
pi.  -schai’I'E  (-5).  [D.]  Rom. 
Dutch  Law.  Improvement  or 
betterment. 

beth  (b5th;  bath),  n.  [Heb. 
beth,  lit.,  house  or  tent.]  The 


5.  To  take  to  one’s  self ;  to  take  on  ;  to  assume. 

It  had  betaken  a  dusky  brown  color.  C.  E.  Craddock. 
be  take'  (be-tak'),  v.  i.  To  deliver  one’s  self ;  to  have  re¬ 
course  (to  something)  ;  to  go.  Obs. 

Then  do  no  further  go,  no  further  stray, 

But  here  lie  down,  and  to  thy  rest  betake.  Spenser. 
be'ta  rays  (be'td ;  ba'td).  Physics.  Penetrating  rays  read¬ 
ily  deflected  by  a  magnetic  or  electric  field,  emitted  by 
radioactive  substances,  as  radium.  They  consist  of  nega¬ 
tively  charged  particles  or  electrons,  apparently  the  same 
in  kind  as  those  of  the  cathode  rays,  but  having  much 
higher  velocities  (about  35,000  to  180,000  miles  per  second), 
be-teach'  (  be-teeh'),  v.  t. ;  pret.  dk  p.  p.  bk-teached' 
(-techt'),  be-taught'  (-t6t') ;  p.  pr.dk  vb.  n.  be-teach'ing. 
[ME.  bitechen ,  bitsechen ,  AS.  betwcun  ;  be--\-  taecan,  laecean, 
to  teach.  See  teach.  |  Obs.  1.  To  hand  over;  to  de¬ 
liver.  SirJ.  Mandeville. 

2  To  give  in  trust ;  to  consign,  commit,  or  commend  ;  — 
often  used  in  connection  with  leave-taking. 

Now  such  a  rime  the  devil  I  biteche.  Chaucer . 

3.  To  teach.  Rare. 

to  beteach  one  good  day,  to  bid  or  wish  one  good  day. 
be-ieom'  (be-tem'),  v.  t.  [be-  -j-  ail  old  verb  teem  to  be 
fitting ;  cf.  D.  betarnen  to  beseem,  G.  ziemen ,  Goth,  gali- 
man,  and  E.  tame.  See  tame,  a.]  Obs.  1.  To  vouchsafe; 
bestow  ;  grant ;  accord  ;  consent.  Spenser.  Milton. 
2.  To  allow  ;  permit;  suffer. 

So  loving  to  my  mother. 

That  he  might  not  beteem  the  winds  of  heaven 
Visit  her  face  too  roughly.  Shak. 

be'tel  (be't’l),  n.  [Pg.,  fr.  Tamil  veffilei ,  prop,  meaning,  a 
mere  leaf.]  A  climbing  species  of  pepper  ( Piper  belle). 
Its  ovate  leaves  are  chewed,  with  the  betel  nut  and  a  little 
shell  lime,  by  the  natives  of  the  East  Indies.  This  stains 
the  teeth  black. 

Bet  el-geuse'  ( (bSt'el-gfiz'),  n.  Also  Bet  el-gueze'  and 
Bet  el-geux'  l  Bet  el  guese'.  [F.  Betelgeuse,  prob.  fr. 
Ar.  beit  al-jauza  constellation  of  the  Twins,  also  Orion,  con¬ 
fused  with  yed  al-jauza ,  lit.,  arm  of  Orion,  name  of  this 
star.]  Astron.  A  variable  star  of  the  first  magnitude,  near 
one  shoulder  of  Orion  ;  Alpha  (a)  Orionis.  It  show  s  a  fluted 
spectrum,  and  is  believed  to  be  of  extraordinary  size, 
betel  nut  The  nutlike  seed  of  the  betel  palm, 
betel  palm  An  Asiatic  pinnate-leaved  palm  (Areca 
cathecu )  having  a  slender  ringed  trunk  ana  an  orange- 
colored  nutlike  drupe  with  an  outer  fibrous  husk.  The 
nut  is  used  as  a  masticatory  ;  it  is  pungent  and  astringent, 
and  stains  the  teeth  black.  See  betel,  Areca. 

II  bete'  noire'  (bfit'  nwar').  |F.]  Lit.,  a  black  beast;  an 
object  of  deep  dread  or  aversion  ;  bugbear, 
beth'el  (bSth'21),  n.  [Heb.  beth-el  house  of  God.]  1.  A 
house  of  worship  ;  a  hallowed  spot  or  structure ;  —  from 
Bethel  in  Palestine,  the  scene  of  Jacob’s  vision  of  a  ladder 
with  angels  ascending  and  descending.  Gen.  xxviii.  12. 
2.  Specif.  :  a  A  chapel  for  nonconformists.  Eng.  b  A 
place  of  worship  for  seamen. 

Be-thes'da  (be-thgz'dd),  n.  1.  Bib.  A  pool  at  Jerusalem, 
now  usually  identified  with  that  between  the  Temple  and 
the  Via  Dolorosa.  John  v.  2. 

A  more  probable  site  for  Bethesda  is  the  Virgin’s  Pool  ...  at 
the  loot  of  the  Ophel  slope  southeast  of  the  Temple.  .  .  .  ThiB 
.  .  .  still  presents  the  phenomenon  of  intermittent  “troubling  of 
the  water,”  whieh  overflows  from  a  natural  siphon  under  the 
cave,  and  ...  it  is  still  the  custom  of  the  Jews  to  bathe  in  the 
waters  of  the  cave,  when  this  overflow  occurs,  for  the  cure  of 
rheumatism  and  of  other  disorders.  (X  R.  Cornier. 

2  A  hallowed  place  ;  a  chapel.  Cf.  bethel. 
be  think'  (be-thTi)k'),  v.  t.  ;  pret.  A-  p.  p.  be-thought' 
C-tli6t') ;  p.  pr.  A  vb.  n.  be-think'ing.  [AS.  bepencan ; 
be-  pencan  to  think.  See  think  ]  To  call  to  mind  ;  to 
recall  or  bring  to  recollection,  reflection,  or  consideration; 
to  think  ;  to  consider  ;  —  generally  followed  by  a  reflexive 
pronoun,  often  with  of  or  that  before  the  subject  of 
thought.  Obs.,  except  with  a  clause,  or  with  a  reflexive. 
This  joye  may  not  written  be  with  ink. 

This  passeth  all  that  hearte  may  bethink.  Chaucer. 

I  have  bethought  me  of  another  fault  Shak. 

We  bethink  a  means  to  break  it  off  Shak. 

Syn.  —  Recollect,  remember,  reflect. 

be  think',  v.  i.  To  think ;  consider  ;  reflect ;  deliberate. 
Archaic.  44  Belhink  ere  thou  dismiss  us.”  Byron. 

Beth'le-hem  (beth'le-hSm ;  -em),  n.  [Heb.  beth-lekhem 
house  of  food  ;  beth  house  -|-  lekhem  food,  lakham  to  eat. 
Cf.  bedlam.]  1.  The  town  in  Judea.  (See  Gaz.) 

2.  =  bedlam,  2  &  3. 

3.  Arch.  In  the  Ethiopic  Church,  a  small  building  attached 
to  a  church,  in  which  the  eucharistic  bread  is  made. 

Beth'le-hem-ite  (-It)  )  n.  1.  An  inhabitant  of  Bethlehem 
Beth'lem-ite  (-l?m-It)  i  in  Judea.  1  Sam.  xvi.  1. 

2.  An  inmate  of  a  Bethlehem  ;  a  bedlamite. 


pceond  letter  (jJ,  ^)  of  the  He¬ 
brew  alphabet,  representing  the 
6ound  of  Eng.  b,  or  the  corre¬ 
sponding  spirant,  about  like 
Eng.  v  (see  daghesh).  Its  nu¬ 
merical  value  is  2.  See  B. 
beth.  *i*  bath. 

beth.  ( )Ds.  northern  form  of  pres, 
pi.  indie,  and  imperative  of  be. 
Beth.  //.  Short  lor  Elizabeth 
Beth  -ab'a-ra  (bftlP&b'd-ra  ; 
-d-bu'rd).  Bib. 

Beth-ab'a-ra  wood  (bPth-hb'd- 
r«)  An  (unidentified)  highly 
elastic  African  wood. 

Beth  -ac'a-ram.  or  Beth'-ach'a- 
ram  ( beth'ftk'd-ram)  D.  Bib. 
Beth  ac'a  rem  (-rCm).  D.  Bib. 
Beth -a'nath  ( bCth'a'nfith). 

Bib.  [Btft.l 

Be-tha'ni-a  (bt-tha'nY-d).  D.  | 
Beth'a-nite!  bgth'a-nTt).  D.Bib. 
be-thank',  r.  t.  See  be-,  2. 
be-thank'it.  ( God )  he  thanked  ; 
—  sometimes  denoting  a  grace 
after  meat.  Scot. 

Beth  -a'noth  (bCth/a'nQth  ; 
-noth).  Bib. 

Beth'a-ny  ( beth'd-nY).  Bib. 
Beth  -ar'a-ba  (beth'fir'd-ba). 

I).  Rib. 

Beth-ar'a-bah.  Bib. 

Beth  -a'ram  (  beth'a'rdm).  Bib. 
Beth  -a 'ran  (-r5n).  I).  Bib. 
Beth  -ar'bel  (-ar'nfl).  Bib. 
Beth  -a'ven  (-a'ven).  Bib. 

Beth  -az-ma'veth  (-fiz-ma'- 
vPth).  Bib.  [tfj1)-  Bib.  I 

Beth -ba  al-me'on  (-Da'dl-me'- 1 
BetV-ba'rah  <  -ba'ra).  Bib. 
BefciP-Da'si  (-ba'sl).  Bib. 
BetlP-be'ra  (-be'ra)  D.Bib. 


Beth  Ber'a-1  (bfcr'fl-T).  D.  Bib. 
Beth  -bir'e-i  ( -bYr'S-Y), or Beth'- 
bir'i  (-bYr'T).  Bib. 

Beth'-car  C-kiir' ).  Bib. 

Eeth -da'gon  (-da'gdn).  Bib. 
Beth  -dib  la-tha'im  (-dYb'ld- 

tha'Ym).  Bib.  [both.| 

bethe.  bathe, beatii,  beth,| 
Beth  -e'den  (brth'e'dfn).  Bib. 
Beth'-el-ite  (w  l-It).  Bib. 

Eeth -e'mec  (-e'm(k).  D.Bib. 
Beth  -e'mek.  Bib. 

Be'ther  ( be'tliPr)  Bib 
beth'er-al  (bPth'er-dl).  Var.  of 
BED  HAL.  Scot. 

Beth  -e'zel  (bCth'e'zPl).  Bib. 
beth'-flow  er  (b?th'flou  fr),  n. 
[For  birth  flower.)  Birthroot 
{Trillium  erectum).  Dial.  Eng. 
Beth/-ga'der  (-ga'd?r).  Bib. 
Beth  -ga'mul  (-ga'mnl  ;  -gam'- 
»/l).  Bib. 

BetlP-hac'ce-rem  (-hak'sP- 
rC*m  ),or  Beth  -hac-che'rem  (-ha- 
ke'n'ni).  Bib.  _  [on).  Bib. I 
Beth  -ha'ran  (-ha'rdn  ;  -hnr'-| 
Beth  -hog'la.  or  Beth  -hog'lah 
(-hOg'l  a).  Bib.  (On).  Rib.  I 
Beth  -ho'ron  (-ho'rhn  ;  -h8r'-| 
Be-thi'a  (br-thl'd).  D.Bib. 
bethien.  bathe. 

Beth i-es'i-moth  (bfth'Y-rs'Y- 
mhth).  D.  Bib. 

Beth -jesh'i-moth  (-jPsh'Y- 
mOfh  ;  -moth)  or  Beth  -jes'i- 
moth  (-jas'-).  Bib. 
Beth'-le-ba'oth  (-l$-ba'5th  ; 

-oth).  Bib. 

Beth'le-hem  Eph'ra-tah  (ef'rd- 
td)orJu'dah.  Bib.  The  home 
of  David  ;  the  birthplace  of 
Jesus. 

Beth'-le-hem-ju'dah.  Bib. 


ldod,  foot ;  out,  oil ;  chair  ;  go  ;  sing,  igk  ;  then,  thin ;  nature,  verdure  (250) ;  K  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144) ;  boN  ;  yet ;  zh  =  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Guide. 

Full  explanations  of  Abbreviations,  JSIgns,  etc.,  Iniinediately  precede  the  Vocabulary. 
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BEURRE 


3.  Eccl.  a  One  of  an  obscure  English  order  of  monks  in¬ 
troduced  at  Cambridge,  1257,  distinguished  from  the  Domin¬ 
icans  by  wearing  a  red  and  blue  star,  b  One  of  a  South 
and  Central  American  order  of  monks  founded  in  Guate¬ 
mala  by  Pedro  de  Bethencourt  (1617-67),  for  the  care  of 
the  sick,  and  placed  in  1687  under  the  rule  of  St.  Augustine. 
Bethlehem  sage  A  European  boraginaceous  plant 
(Pulmonaria  saccharata ),  occasionally  cultivated  for  its 
purple  bell-shaped  flowers,  produced  m  terminal  cymes. 
Beth-pha'ni  a  (bSth-fa'nt-d),  n.  Also  Beth'pha-nie, 
Beth'pha  ny  (bSth'fd-nT).  [LL.  Bethphania,  fr.  Heb. 
belli  house  -f-  L.  epi phania  epiphany.]  The  divine  mani¬ 
festation  (by  the  turning  of  water  into  wine)  in  the  house 
at  Cana  of  Galilee  ;  —  a  Scholastic  term.  Obs.  or  Hist. 
be-tlde'(be-tld'),  v.  i.;  pret. dcp.p.  be-tid'ed  (-tid'gd),  Obs. 
be-tid'  (-tld') ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  be-tid'ing  (-tid'iug).  [ME. 
bitiden  ;  bi-,  be-  -|-  tiden,  fr.  AS.  tidan ,  to  happen,  fr.  tld 
time.  See  tide.]  1.  To  happen;  to  befall;  to  come  to  pass  ; 
to  occur ;  as,  woe  betide  the  wanderer ;— used  with  a  dative 
or  indirect  object,  or  with  to  or  unto  and  an  objective. 

A  strange  adventure  that  betided 
Betwixt  the  fox  and  the  ape.  Sjtenser. 

What  will  betide  the  few  ?  Milton. 

2.  To  befit  or  become  (one) ;  —  with  indirect  object.  Obs. 
to  betide  of  or  on,  to  become  of.  Obs.  Shak. 

be  tide',  v.  t.  To  betoken  ;  presage.  Couper. 

be  times'  (-timz'),  adv.  [be-  (for  by)  -f-  time ;  that  is,  by 
the  proper  time.  The  -s  is  an  adverbial  ending.]  1.  In 
good  season  or  time  ;  before  it  is  late  ;  seasonably  ;  early. 

To  measure  life  learn  thou  betimes.  Milton. 

2.  In  a  short  time  ;  soon  ;  speedily  ;  forthwith. 

He  tires  betimes  that  spurs  too  fast  betimes  [early].  Shak. 

3.  At  times  ;  occasionally.  Dial.  Eng.  or  Scot. 

Syn.  —  See  early. 

be-to'ken  (be-to'k’n),  v.  t. ;  be-to'kened  (-k’nd) ;  be-to'- 
ken-ino.  1.  To  express  (verbally)  ;  denote.  Obs. 

2.  To  symbolize.  Obs.  Cursor  Mundi. 

A  dewy  cloud,  and  in  the  cloud  a  bow  .  .  . 

Betokening  peace  from  God,  and  covenant  new.  Milton. 

3.  To  foreshow  by  present  signs;  to  indicate  (something 
future) ;  as,  a  dark  cloud  often  betokens  a  storm. 

4.  To  signify  (by  some  visible  object)  ;  to  show  (by  signs 

or  tokens) ;  to  give  evidence  of.  Shak. 

Looks  betokening  rage.  H  F.  Cary  (Dante). 
Syn.  —  Presage,  portend,  indicate,  mark,  note, 
be'tol  (be'tol ;  -t51),  n.  [beta  -j-  nap  lit  ho/.]  Med.  A 
white  crystalline  compound,  C17H1203,  known  to  chemists 
as  beta-naphthol  salicylate.  It  is  used  as  a  remedy  for 
rheumatism  and  other  complaints. 

II  bd  ton'  (ba'tSN'),  n.  [F.  beton  concrete,  fr.  L.  bitumen 
bitumen.]  Masonry.  Concrete  made  after  the  French 
fashion  by  mixing  gravel  or  other  material  with  a  mortar 
of  cement  and  sand. 

Be-ton'i-ca  (be-t5n'T-kd),  n.  [L.  See  betony.]  Bot.  A 
genus  of  European  menthaceous  plants,  united  with  Stachys 
by  some  authors,  but  distinguished  by  having  the  corolla 
tube  greatly  exceeding  the  calyx.  A  few  species  are  culti¬ 
vated  for  their  showy  spikes  of  purple  flowers, 
bet'o-ny  (b5fc'$-nT),  n. ;  pi.  -nies  (-nTz).  [ME.  betony ,  be- 
tany ,  F.  betoine,  fr.  L.  beionica ,  vettonica.)  A  plant  of  the 
genus  Beionica.  The  purple  or  wood  betony  ( B .  officinalis) 
is  common  in  Europe,  being  formerly  used  in  medicine, 
and  (according  to  Loudon)  in  dyeing  wool  a  yellow  color, 
be-trap'  (be-tr5p'),  v.  t.  [AS.  betrseppan  ;  be-  -j-  trteppan , 
treppan.  See  trap.]  To  entrap;  insnare;  circumvent;  as, 
to  belrap  an  army.  Rare. 

be-trap',  v.t.  To  put  trappings  on;  to  clothe;  deck.  Rare. 
be  tray'  (be-tra'),  v.  t.  ;  be-trayed'  (-trad')  ;  be-tray'ing. 
[ME.  betraien ,  bitraien  ;  be-  -f-  OF.  trdir  to  betray,  F.  tra- 
hir ,  fr.  L.  traders.  See  traitor.]  1.  To  deliver  into  the 
hands  of  an  enemy  by  treachery  or  fraud,  in  violation  of 
trust ;  to  give  up  treacherously  or  faithlessly  ;  as,  an  officer 
betrayed  the  city. 

Jesus  said  unto  them,  The  Son  of  man  shall  be  betrayed  into 
the  hands  of  men.  Matt.  xvii.  22. 

2.  To  prove  faithless  or  treacherous  to,  as  to  a  trust  or  one 
who  trusts  ;  to  be  false  or  recreant  to  ;  to  fail  or  desert  in 
a  moment  of  need  ;  as,  to  betray  a  friend  or  a  cause. 

But  when  I  rise,  I  shall  find  my  legs  betraying  me.  Johnson. 

3.  To  mislead  ;  to  expose  to  inconvenience  not  foreseen  ; 

to  lead  into  error,  sin,  or  danger.  Chaucer. 

Genius  .  .  .  often  betrays  itself  into  great  errors.  T.  Watts. 
How  many  lambs  might  the  stern  wolf  betray , 

If  like  a  lamb  he  could  his  looks  translate.  Shak. 

4.  To  lead  astray,  as  a  maiden  ;  to  seduce  (as  under  prom¬ 
ise  of  marriage)  and  then  abandon. 

6-  To  violate  the  confidence  of,  by  disclosing  a  secret  or 
that  which  one  is  bound  in  honor  not  to  make  known. 

Willing  to  serve  or  betray  any  government  for  hire.  Macaulay. 
6.  To  disclose  or  discover,  as  something  which  prudence 
would  conceal;  to  reveal  unintentionally. 

Be  swift  to  hear,  but  cautious  of  your  tongue,  lest  you  betray 
your  ignorance.  T.  Watts. 

7  To  show  or  to  indicate  ;  —  said  of  what  is  not  obvious 
at  first,  or  would  otherwise  be  concealed. 

Eternal  smiloB  his  emptiness  betray.  Pope. 

All  the  names  in  the  country  betray  great  antiquity.  Bryant. 


be  tray'  (be-tra'),  v.  i.  To  perform  the  act  of  betraying 
(a  person  or  thing).  Shak. 

Who  tells  whate’er  you  think,  whate’er  you  say, 

And  if  he  lie  not,  must  at  least  betray.  Pope. 

Manhood’s  dark  and  tossing  waves, 

And  youth’s  smooth  ocean,  smiling  to  betray.  Shelley. 
be-tray'al  (be-tra'al),  n.  Act  of  betraying, 
be-troth'  (be-tr5th';  -troth';  205,  277),  v.t.  ;  be-trothed' 
(-tr5tht';  -trothd');  be-troth'ing.  [be- -\- troth,  i.e.,  truth; 
ME .  bitreuSien.  See  troth,  truth.]  1.  To  promise  to  take 
(as  a  future  spouse) ;  to  plight  one’s  troth  to.  Deut.  xx.  7. 

2.  To  contract  (to  any  one)  for  a  marriage ;  to  engage  or 
promise  in  marriage ;  to  affiance  ;  —  used  esp.  of  a  woman. 

He,  in  the  first  flower  of  my  freshest  age. 

Betrothed  me  unto  the  only  heir.  Spenser . 

3.  To  give  or  pledge  to  in  religious  faith  and  affiliation  ; 

—  said  of  the  relation  of  the  Church  to  God,  or  people  to 
the  Church  or  God. 

be-troth'al  (-<zl),  n.  Act  of  betrothing,  or  fact  of  being  be¬ 
trothed  ;  a  mutual  promise  or  contract  for  a  future  mar¬ 
riage  ;  affiance  ;  espousal.  Cf.  sponsalia. 

The  theory  of  the  Teutonic  races  .  .  .  attached  more  impor¬ 
tance  to  the  betrothal  than  to  the  subsequent  wedding.  Be¬ 
trothal ,  “  Verlobung,”  seems  to  have  been  a  sale  of  the  woman 
by  her  guardian  for  a  pretium  puellse.  T.  E.  Holland. 

bet'ter  (bgt'er),  n.  One  who  bets,  or  lays  a  wager, 
bet'ter,  a. ;  used  as  compar.  of  good.  I  ME.  betere ,  bettre , 
and  as  adv.  bet,  AS.  betera ,  adj.,  and  bet,  adv.  ;  akin  to  Icel. 
betri ,  adj.,  belr ,  adv.,  Goth,  baliza,  adj.,  OHG.  bezziro,  adj., 
baz ,  adv.,  G.  besser ,  adj.  and  adv.,  bass ,  adv.,  E.  boot.  See 
boot  advantage;  cf.  best,  batten  to  grow  fat.]  1.  Hav¬ 
ing  good  qualities  in  a  greater  degree  than  another  ;  as,  a 
better  man  ;  a  better  physician  ;  a  better  house  ;  a  belter  air. 

If  ever  you  have  looked  on  better  days.  Shak. 

2.  Preferable  in  regard  to  rank,  value,  use,  fitness,  accept¬ 
ableness,  safety,  or  in  any  other  respect. 

To  obey  is  better  than  sacrifice.  1  Sam.  xv.  22. 

3.  Greater  in  amount  or  extent ;  larger  ;  more. 

4  Improved  in  health  ;  less  affected  with  disease  or  ail¬ 
ments  ;  as,  the  patient  is  better. 

better  arm,  foot,  hand,  etc.,  the  right  arm,  foot,  hand,  etc. 
Obs.,  R .,  or  Dial.  —  b.  half,  the  more  than  half  (of  one) ;  — 
said  of  a  very  intimate  companion,  esp.  a  wife. 

My  dear,  my  better  half  ( said  he),  1  find  I  must  now  leave 
thee.  Sir  P.  Sidney. 

—  b.  hand,  the  superiority  ;  the  upper  hand.  Ld.  Berners. 
bet'ter,  adv. ;  used  as  compar.  of  well.  1.  In  a  superior 

or  more  excellent  manner ;  with  more  skill  and  wisdom, 
courage,  virtue,  advantage,  or  success ;  as,  Henry  writes 
better  than  John  ;  veterans  fight  better  than  recruits. 

I  could  have  better  spared  a  better  man.  Shak. 

The  better  to  understand  the  extent  of  our  knowledge.  Locke. 

2.  In  a  higher  or  greater  degree  ;  more. 

Never  was  monarch  better  feared,  and  loved.  Shak. 

3.  More,  in  reference  to  value,  distance,  time,  etc. 

Forty  fathom  and  better.  Hall  Caine. 

better  off,  in  a  better  condition,  or  in  better  circumstances, 
bet'ter,  n.  1.  That  which  is  better. 

I  never  looked  for  better  at  his  hands.  Shak. 

2.  One  who  has  a  claim  to  precedence  ;  a  superior,  as  in 
merit,  social  standing,  etc.  ; — usually  inp/. 

Their  betters  would  hardly  be  found.  Hooker. 

3.  Advantage,  superiority,  or  victory  ;  —  usually  with  of; 
as,  to  get  the  better  of  an  enemy. 

for  the  better,  in  the  way  of  improvement ;  so  as  to  produce 
improvement. 

If  I  have  altered  him  anywhere  for  the  better.  Dryden. 
bet'ter,  v.  t.  ;  bet'tered  (-erd)  ;  bet'ter-ing.  [AS.  beterian , 
betrian,  fr.  betera  better.  See  better,  a.]  1.  To  improve 
or  ameliorate  ;  to  increase  the  good  qualities  of. 

He  thought  to  better  his  circumstances.  Thackeray. 
2  To  improve  the  condition  of,  morally,  physically,  finan¬ 
cially,  socially,  or  otherwise. 

The  constant  effort  of  every  man  to  better  himself.  Macaulay. 
Seeing  me  bettered  and  able  to  eit  up  a  little.  S.  Weir  Mitchell. 
3.  To  surpass  in  excellence;  to  exceed  ;  excel. 

The  works  of  nature  do  always  aim  at  that  which  cannot  be 
bettered.  Hooker. 

4  To  give  advantage  to;  to  support ;  strengthen.  Obs. 
Syn.  — Meliorate,  ameliorate,  mend,  amend,  correct, 
emend,  reform,  advance,  promote.  See  improve. 
bet'ter,  v.  i.  To  become  better  ;  to  improve.  Carlyle. 
bet'ter  ment  (-ment),  n.  1.  A  making  better  ;  amend¬ 
ment  ;  improvement.  IF.  Montagu. 

2  Law.  An  improvement  of  an  estate  w  hich  renders  it 
better  than  mere  repairing  would  do.  Betterment  includes 
any  addition  to,  or  alteration  of  the  condition  of,  the  estate 
which  is  not  a  mere  act  of  restoration  involved  in  repair, 
whether  new  buildings,  newr  appliances,  improved  draining, 
opening  or  widening  of  adjacent  streets,  etc. 
bet'ter-ness.  n.  1.  Quality  or  state  of  being  better  or  su¬ 
perior  ;  superiority. 

2.  The  difference  by  which  fine  gold  or  silver  exceeds  the 
standard  in  fineness. 

bet'tlng,  p.  pr.  &  rb.  n.  of  bet,  to  wager, 
bet'tong  (bSt'Sng),  n.  [Native  name.]  Any  of  several 
small  leaping  Australian  marsupials  constituting  the  genus 
Bettongia.  They  have  a  prehensile  tail,  though  they  live 
on,  or  burrow  in,  the  ground.  Also  called  jerboa  kangaroo. 


bet'ty  (bSt'T),  n.  1.  [cap.]  Elizabeth  ;  —  a  nickname,  often 
used  to  imply  relation  to  household  or  rustic  duties. 

Her  dingy  dust  clout  Betty  brings, 

And  singing  brushes  it  away.  Gertrude  Hall. 

2.  A  man  who  interferes  with  the  household  duties  of  wo¬ 
men,  or  who  busies  himself  with  womanish  affairs.  Con¬ 
temptuous. 

3.  A  Florence  flask  for  oil  or  the  like. 

4.  [In  the  Canting  Diet.  (1725)  also  called  Bess ,  and  Jenny.] 
A  short  bar  used  by  thieves  ;  a  jimmy.  Thieves'  Cant. 

Bet'U-la  (b€t/u-lri),  n.  [L.,  birch  tree.]  Bot.  A  rather 
large  genus  of  aromatic  trees  or  shrubs,  the  birches,  type  of 
the  family  Betulaceie,  having  the  fruiting  bracts  3-lobed 
or  entire  and  deciduous.  The  fruit  is  a  small  samara. 
The  species  are  natives  of  north  temperate  and  arctic  re¬ 
gions  ;  several  are  valuable  timber  trees.  See  birch. 

Bet  U-la'ce-ae  (-la'se-e),  n.  pi.  [NL.]  Bot.  A  family  of 
trees  and  shrubs  (order  Fagales),  the  birch  family,  dis¬ 
tinguished  by  the  simple  leaves,  monoecious,  rarely  dioe¬ 
cious,  flowers,  and  l-seeded  nutlike  fruit.  There  are  6  gen¬ 
era  and  about  75  species,  of  wide  distribution,  including 
Betula,  the  birch,  Alnus,  the  alder,  and  Corylus,  the  hazel. 
—  bet  u  la'ceous  (-shfts),  a,. 

bet'll  lln  (bSt[u-lin),  n.  Chem.  A  crystalline  substance, 
CaflHcoOg,  obtained  from  the  outer  bark  of  the  common 
European  birch  ( Betula  alba),  or  from  the  tar  prepared 
therefrom  ;  — called  also  betula ,  or  birch ,  camphor. 
be  tween'  (be-twen'),  prep.  [ME.  bytwene ,  bitweonen ,  AS. 
betweonan ,  betweonum ;  be-  by  -f-  a  form  fr.  AS.  twa  two, 
akin  to  Goth,  tweihnai  two  apiece.  See  twain  ;  cf.  a  tween, 
betwixt.]  1.  In  the  space  which  separates;  betwixt ;  as. 
New  York  is  between  Boston  and  Philadelphia. 

2.  From  one  to  another  of ;  —  used  in  expressing  motion 
from  one  body  or  place  to  another. 

If  things  should  go  so  between  them.  Bacon. 

O,  what  a  war  of  looks  was  then  between  them  !  Shak. 
3  In  common  to  ;  in  the  joint  possession,  action,  agency, 
etc.,  of  ;  by  the  united  action  of. 

Between  you  and  the  women  the  play  may  please.  Shak. 
Castor  and  Pollux  with  only  one  soul  between  them  Locke. 

4.  In  participation  by,  and  involving  the  reciprocal  action 
or  affecting  the  mutual  relation  of  ;  with  reference  to,  or 
involved  in,  the  interrelation  or  interaction  of. 

An  intestine  struggle,  open  or  secret,  between  authority  and 
liberty.  Hume. 

5.  In  point  of  comparison  of  ;  —  used  of  two  or  more  per¬ 
sons  or  things ;  as,  to  judge  between  or  to  choose  between 
courses ;  to  distinguish  between  you  and  me. 

Between  two  girls,  which  hath  the  merriest  eye.  Shak. 

6.  In  intermediate  relation  to,  in  respect  of  time,  quantity, 
quality,  or  degree  ;  as,  between  nine  and  ten  o’clock. 

Syn.  —  Between,  among.  Between,  in  its  literal  sense  (see 
•etym.),  applies  to  only  two  objects  ;  as,  between  Scylla  and 
Charybdis.  between  twro  fires.  When  used  of  more  than  two 
objects,  it  brings  them  severally  and  individually  into  the 
relation  expressed ;  as.  a  treaty  between  three  powers ; 
the  three  survivors  had  but  one  pair  of  shoes  between  them ; 
“  I  .  .  .  hope  that  between  public  business,  improving 
studies,  and  domestic  pleasures,  neither  melancholy  nor 
caprice  will  find  any  place  for  entrance  ”  (Johnson).  Among 
always  implies  more  than  tw  o  objects,  which  it  brings  less 
definitely  into  the  relation  expressed  ;  as,  among  so  many 
candidates  one  must  find  a  good  one ;  among  the  survivors 
were  two  children  ;  “  Five  barley  loaves,  and  two  small 
fishes:  but  what  are  they  among  so  many  ?  "  (John  vi.  9). 
See  among. 

between  ourselves,  b.  you  and  me,  b.  themselves,  in  confidence ; 

with  the  understanding  that  secrecy  is  to  be  maintained.  — 
b.  wind  and  water,  Naut .,  about  at  the  water  line,  so  as  often 
to  be  alternately  above  and  below  water,  esp.  writh  refer¬ 
ence  to  injuries. 

be  tween',  adv.  In  an  intermediate  position  or  relation  in 
space  or  time  ;  in  the  midst ;  in  the  interval ;  at  intervals. 
Broad  vales  between 

Of  frozen  floods,  unfathomable  deeps.  Shelley. 
be- tween',  n.  1.  Intermediate  time,  space,  state,  w  ay, 

etc.  ;  interval.  Poetic  dc  R.  Shak. 

2.  A  size  of  needle.  See  needle. 

between  decks,  be  tween'-decks',  adv.  Colloq.,  'tween 
decks.  Naut.  In  the  space  between  decks.  — n.  (Generally 
written  between-decks.)  The  space  itself, 
be  twixt'  (be-twlkst'),  prep.,  adv.,  de  n,  [ME.  betwix ,  bi- 
twix ,  rarely  bitwirt,  AS.  betweox,  betweohs,  betweoh,  betwih  ; 
be-  by  -j-  a  form  fr.  AS.  tu  a  two.  See  between.]  Between. 

From  betwixt  two  aged  oaks.  Milton. 

There  was  Borne  speech  of  marriage 
Betwixt  myself  and  her.  Shak. 

betwixt  and  between,  in  a  midway  position  ;  so-so  ;  neither 
one  thing  nor  the  other.  Colloq. 
beu'dant-ite  (bu'dant-It),  n .  [After  F.  S.  Beudant,  a  French¬ 
man.]  Min.  A  ferric  lead  phosphate  or  arsenate,  with  sul¬ 
phate,  occurring  in  green  to  black  rhombohedral  crystals. 
Beu'lah  (bu'ld),  n.  [Heb.  be'ulah.’]  1.  Lit.,  married  (said 
of  a  woman) ;  —  an  allegorical  name  prophetically  applied 
to  Israel.  Isaiah  lxii.  4.  Used  as  a  fern,  proper  name. 

2.  Short  for  Land  of  Beulah. 

|l  beur  rd' (bfi-Ta'),  n.  [F.,  fr.  beurre  butter.]  Bot.  A  pear 
having  soft  and  melting  flesh  ;  —  used  with  a  distinguishing 
word  ;  as,  Beurre  d*  Anjou  ;  Beurre  Clairgeau. 


Beth'lem.  +  Bedlam.  Iite  | 
Beth'lem-ite.  See  Bethlehem-| 
Beth  -lo'mon  (bPth'lS'mfin). 
Bib.  [a-ka).  Bib.  | 

Beth'-ma'a-cah,  -chah  ^-ma'-| 
Beth  -mar' ca-both  (-in  a  r'k  a- 
b6th  ;  -both).  Bib. 

Beth-me'on  <-me'5n).  Bib. 
Beth -nim'rah  (-nYm'ra).  Bib. 
be- thorn',  v.  t.  Sec  be-,  6. 

Beth  -o'ron  ( bSth/o'r5n).  Bib. 
be- thought',  pret.  8f  p. p.  of  be¬ 
think. 

Beth -pa'let  (-pa'lCt).  Bib. 
Beth -paz'zez  (-pftz'ez).  Bib. 
Beth  -pe'let.  Bib. 

Beth -pe'or  (-pe'Cr).  Bib. 
Beth'pha-ge(bith'fd-je  ;  bgth'- 
faj).  Bib.  [D.  Bib. 

Beth  -pha'leth  (bahTa'ieth). 
Beth  -phe'let  Bib.  [Bib. 
Beth  -phe'se8(bf th'fe'sez).  D. 
Beth  pno'gor(-f<5'g5r).  D.  Bib 
beth'ral  (b  ■th'r&l).  Var.  of 
bedral,  a  beadle.  [be-,  5.1 

be-thrall'  <  bf-throl'),  v.  t.  See| 
Beth  -ra'phaCbcth'ra'fd).  Bib. 
be-threat'en.  v.  t.  See  be-.  2. 
Beth  -re'hob  (-re'httb).  Bib. 
beth'rel  (b'th'rgl).  Var.  of 
bedral,  a  beadle. 
beth'rooV  (bfcth'rooF).  Dial, 
var.  of  BIRTHROOT. 


be-throw',  v.  t.  See  be-,  1. 

Beth  -sa'be-e  (beth'sa'bS-e). 
D.  Bib. 

Beth -sa'i-da  (-sa'T-da).  Bib. 
Beth  -sa'mes  (-sa'mez).  D.  Bib. 
Beth ' sa  mite  (-sd-mlt).  D.  Bib. 
Beth -sa'mos  (-sa'mOs).  Bib. 
Beth'-san  (-‘•&n/).  Beth'-shan 
(-sh&n' ),  Beth -she 'an  (-she'- 
dn).  Bib. 

Beth'-she'mesh  (b  £  t  h's  h  e'- 
mCsh  ;  btfth'shf-mFsh).  Bib. 
Beth -she'mite  (-she'mlt).  Bib. 
Beth  -shlt'tah  (-shtt' d).  Bib. 
Beth  sl'moth  (-sT'mOth).  D.Bib. 
Beth -su'ra  (-sO'rd).  Bib. 

Beth  -tap'pu-ah  (- 1  &  p'll-d). 
Bib.  [Bib.  I 

Beth -thaph'u-a(-thfif'(l-d  ).D.  | 

I  Be-thu'el  (b£-thO'£l),  n.  (Heb. 
Bethuel .]  Lit.,  man  of  God;  — 
mase.  prop.  name.  I  Bib. I 

Beth'ul  (beth'fll;  be'thul). | 
Beth  u-li'a  (beth'Cl-lT'd  ;  b£- 
I  thQ'lT-d).  Bib. 
be-thumb',  t\  t.  See  be-,  1,  2. 
be-thump',  r.  t.  See  be-,  2. 
be-thun/der,  v.  t.  See  be-,  4. 
be-thwack',  v.  t.  See  be-,  2. 
Beth -zach'a-ram  (bfth'zftk'- 
d-rftm).  D.  Bib. 

Beth  -ze'cha  (-ze'kd).  D.  Bib. 
I  Beth'-zur'  (-zOr').  Bib. 


be-tide'.  n.  Betiding, 
be-tid'er  (bt-t!d'?r),  n.  That 
which  betides, 
be-tie',  v.  t  See  be-,  1. 
be-tight'  (M-tlt').  Corrupt  p.  p. 
of  betide.  Obs.  Spenser. 

be-time',  adv.  Betimes.  Shak. 
be-tinge'.  v.  t.  See  be-,  1. 
be-tip'ple,  v.  t.  See  be-,  4. 
be-tire  ,  r.  t.  See  be-,  2. 

||  be'tis  ( ba'tf  s  or,  as  bot.  specif¬ 
ic  name ,  be'tYs),  n.  [Sp.l  A  sap- 
otaeeous  hardwood  tree(  Payena 
bet  is)  of  the  Philippines. 

be  tlse'  (ba'tez'),  n.  IF.]  Sil¬ 
liness  ;  folly  ;  stupidity  ;  an  act 
or  a  piece  of  foolishness  :  ft  toy 
or  trifle  ;  a  light,  risque  word, 
be-ti'tle.  v.  t.  See  be-,  6. 
be'tle.  +  beetle.  Ifruit.l 
be'tle.  Var.  of  betel,  the| 
be-toc'sin.  v.  t.  See  be-,  6. 
be-toil',  v.  t.  See  be-,  tf. 
betok.  Obs.  pret.  ot  betake. 
be-to'ken-er.  n.  One  that  be¬ 
tokens.  [to'li-us  <-fis).  Bib. | 
Be  to '11  on  (bMo'lT-fin ), or  Be-| 
Bet  o-mas 'them  (bPt  A-mfls'- 
them),  or  Bet  o-mea'tham 
(-mgs'thdm).  Bib. 
beton.  f  BEET, 
be  tongue',  v.  t.  To  attack  with 
the  tongue  ;  to  rail  at  ;  to  flout. 


Bet'o-nim  (bft'6-ntm).  Bib. 
be  took',  pret.  of  betake. 
be-tor'cln  (be-tdr'sYn),  n.  [beta 
4-  orcin.J  Chem.  See  orcin. 
betore.  -f  bittern. 
be-torn',  p.  a.  See  be-,  1,  2. 
be-toss'  ObC-tSs'L  v.  t.  To  toss 
violently  or  much;  to  agitate, 
be-tow'el,  v.  t.  See  be-,  6. 
be-tow'ered,  />.  a.  See  be-,  6. 
Be-to'ya  (ba-t5'yA),  n.  An  In¬ 
dian  of  a  Colombian  tribe  con¬ 
stituting  a  distinct  linguistic 
stock.  —  Be-to'yan  (-to'ydn),  a. 
be-trace'.  v.  t.  See  be-,  2. 
be- trail',  v.  t.  See  be-.  4. 
betraise.  betraish.  r.  t.  [See  be¬ 
tray.]  To  betray  ;  insnare.  Obs. 
be-tram'ple,  r.  t.  See  be-,  4. 
be-trav'ail.  v.  t.  To  work  at  or 
for.  Obs. 

be-trav'el,  v.  t.  See  be-,  4. 
be-tray',  ».  =  betrayal.  Rare. 
be-tray'er.  n.  One  thathetravs. 
be-tray 'ment,  n.  Betrayal.  Rare. 
betre.  +  better. 
be-tread',  v.  t.  See  be-,  4. 
be-trend',  v.  t.  [&e-,  4  +  trend.} 
To  bend  about  ;  encircle.  Obs. 
be-trim',  »•.  t.  See  be-,  1,  2 
be-trod'den.  p.p.  of  betread. 
be-troth ' ment.  n.  See -ment. 
be-trotht'.  Betrothed.  Ref.  Sp. 


be-trump'et,  v.  t.  See  be-,  C. 
trust  ,  v.  t.  To 


be 


Obs. 


trust. 

be-trust'ment,  n.  Obs. 
Bet'sey  i  bet'sl),  n.  Dim.  of 
Elizabeth 

Bet  si-le'os  (bfct'sY-la'dz),  n.rtl. 
A  mixeifcr&ce  of  central  Mada¬ 
gascar. 

Bet  ii-mi-sa'ra-ka  (bCt/sf-m ?- 
sa'rd-kd),  n.pl.  See  Malagasy. 
bet'so  (  b6t's5).  Anglicized  var. 
of  bezzo.  See  coin. 
bett.  Obs.  pret.  of  beat. 
bett-.  For  various  forms  in  bett-, 
see  those  in  bet-.  [beet. I 

bette.  +  beat;  obs.  pret.  of| 
bet'ted,  pret.  5r ;>.  ;>•  of  bet. 
bettele.  +  betel. 
betten.  +  beet. 
bet'terd.  Bettered.  Re^f.  Sp. 
bet'ter-er.  w.  One  who  betters, 
bet'ter-gates  .  adv.  [Cf.  gate 
a  way.]  In  a  better  way.  Scot. 
bet'ter-ing.  p.  j>r.  3r  rb.  n.  of 
better.  —  bettering  house,  a 
reformatory.  Obs.  [Dial.  | 

bet'ter-ly,  a.  Superior  ;  better.  | 
bet'ter-most  (-m56t).  a.  Sr  n. 
Best.  Colloq.  or  Dial.  Rare. 
Bet-ti'na  (be-te'na),  n.  The  pet 
name  of  Elisabeth  (Brentano) 
von  Arnim  in  her  “  Correspond¬ 
ence  of  Goethe  with  a. Child.” 


bet'tle.  +  beetle. 
Bet-ton'gi-a  (bf-t5n'jY-d),  n. 
[NL.]  See  bettong. 
bet'tor  t  bet'?r),  n.  A  better. 
Betty  lamp  A  primitive  kind 
of  lamp  usually  hungby  a  chain, 
be-tuck'ered,  p.  a.  See  be-,  6. 
betuix.  +  betwixt. 
betula  camphor.  =  betulin. 
bet'u-lase  <  bCFfl-las),  n.  Chem . 
Gaultherase  ;  —  from  its  occur¬ 
rence  in  Betula  lenta. 
be-tum'ble,  v.  t.  See  be-,  2. 
be-tur'baned,  p.  a.  See  be-,  6. 
be-turn',  t*.  t.  See  be-,  1. 
be-tu'tor,  v.  t.  See  be-,  6. 
be  tween' brain',  n.  Anat.  The 
thalamencephalon. 
be-tween'ness.  n.  See  -ness. 
between 'whiles'  (-hwllz'),  adv~ 
At  or  during  intervals, 
be-twine',  v.  t.  See  be-,  1. 
be-twit',  tv  t.  See  be-.  2. 
betwixe,  be-twix'en.  prep.  Be¬ 
twixt.  Obs.  or  Archaic. 
be'tyl,  be'ty-lus.  Var6.  of  b^- 

TULUS. 

beu.  +  BEAU. 

beu'chit  ( bQ'KYt).  Scot.  var.  of 

bowed 

beuk  ( bak).  Scot.  var.  of  book. 
beuk  Obs.  pret.  of  bake. 

Ii  beurTe  i  bQr),  w.  [F.j  Butter. 


ale,  senate,  c&re,  am,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofd;  eve,  Svent,  6nd,  recent,  maker;  Ice,  Ill;  old,  obey,  orb,  5dd,  s5ft,  connect;  use,  unite,  firn,  Up,  circus,  menu  ; 

II  Foreign  Word.  +  Obsolete  Variant  of.  +  combined  with.  ■>  equals. 
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bev'el  (bSv'21),  n.  [Cf.  F.  biveau ,  earlier  bureau ,  Sp.  bai- 
vel,  and  OF.  lever  to  slant.]  1.  The  angle  which  one  sur¬ 
face  or  liue  makes  with  another  when  they  are  not  at 
right  angles ;  the  slant  or  inclination  of  such  surface  or 
line  ;  a  beveling ;  as,  to  give  a  bevel  to  the  edge  of  a  table 
or  a  stone  slab.  A  bevel  when  the  angle  is  acute  is  called  an 
under  bevel;  when  obtuse,  a  standing  bevel. 

2.  An  instrument  consisting  of  two  rules 
or  arms  jointed  together  and  opening  to 
any  angle,  for  drawing  angles  or  for  ad¬ 
justing  the  surfaces  of  work  to  a  given 
inclination  ;  —  called  also  a  bevel  square.  „ 

3.  a  A  bevel  angle,  b  =  bevel  wheel.  evel» 2* 

bev'el,  v.  t.  ;  bev'eled  (-eld)  or  bev'elled  ;  bev'el-ing  or 

bev'el-ling.  To  cut  or  shape  to  a  bevel  angle  ;  to  slope 
the  edge  or  surface  of. 

bev'el,  v.  i.  To  deviate  or  incline  so  as  not  to  be  at  right 
angles  with  a  given  line  or  surface  ;  to  slant. 

Their  houses  are  very  ill  built,  the  walls  bevel.  Swift. 
bev'el,  a.  1.  Having  the  slant  of  a  bevel  ;  slanting  ;  oblique  ; 
as,  a  bevel  angle ;  hence,  morally  dis¬ 
torted  ;  not  upright. 

I  may  be  straight,  though  they  themselves  be 
bevel.  Shak. 

2.  Her.  Broken  and  continued  in  a  par¬ 
allel  direction ;  —  said  of  a  bearing.  Rare. 
bev'eled, bev'elled(-eld),/>.«.  1  Madebev- 
el ;  sloping  ;  as,  the  beveled  edge  of  a  table. 

2.  Min.  Replaced  by  two  planes  inclin¬ 
ing  equally  upon  the  adjacent  planes,  as  an  Chief  Bevel, 
edge;  having  its  edges  replaced  by  sloping  planes,  as  a  cube, 
bevel  gear  Mach .  a  A  combination  of  two  or  more 

bevel  wheels,  or  of  a  bevel 
wheel  and  disk  wheel,  work¬ 
ing  together;  bevel  gearing, 
b  A  bevel  wheel, 
bevel  gearing.  The  appa¬ 
ratus  con stituting  bevel 
gears ;  bevel  gear, 
bev'el  ing,  bev'el  ling,  p. 
pr.  <t*  vb.  n.  of  bevel,  v. 
bevel  protractor  A  pro¬ 
tractor  with  a  pivoted  arm  so  „  ,  _ 

as  to  serve  also  as  a  bevel.  Bevel  Protractor, 

bevel  wheel  A  cogwheel  or  friction  wheel  whose  work¬ 
ing  surface  is  inclined  to  the  axis.  When 
the  axes  of  two  bevel  wheels  working  to- 

f ether  would  meet  at  some  point  if  pro- 
uced,  the  rolling  surfaces  form  the  frusta 
of  two  cones  with  a  common  apex  in  this 
point.  If,  as  commonly,  each  wheel  has  a 
bevel  of  45°,  it  is  called  a  miter  wheel.  When 
the  axes  do  not  lie  in  the  same  plane,  the 
wheels  are  skew  bevel  wheels,  and  form  the 
frusta  of  two  hyperboloids  of  revolution, 
be'ver  (be'ver),  n.  [ME.  bever  a  drink, 
drinking  time,  OF.  beivre  to  drink,  fr.  L. 
bibere.\  1.  Drink  ;  a  drinking.  Obs. 

2.  A  light  repast  between  meals ;  a  lunch. 

Eng.,  now  chiefly  Dial. 
bev'er  age  (bev'- 
er-aj),  n.  [OF. 
bevrage ,  F.  brea¬ 
kage,  fr.  beivre  to 
drink,  L.  bibere. 

Cf.  bib.]  1.  Liq¬ 
uid  for  drinking ; 
drink  ;  usually, 
drink  artificially 
prepared  and  of 
an  agreeable  fla¬ 
vor  ;  as,  an  intoxi¬ 
cating  beverage. 

2.  Specif.,  any  of  various  drinks,  esp.  of  a  mild  sort,  that 
are  essentially  sweetened  water  flavored  with  fruit  juice. 

3.  A  draft ;  drinking.  Obs.  Piers  Plowman. 

4.  A  treat,  or  drink  money,  esp.  when  exacted  of  a  person 
first  wearing  new  clothes.  Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 

Be'vls  of  Hamp'ton,  Sir  (be'vTs).  [OF.  Bueves ,  Bneve , 
nom.  of  Bovon.]  A  knight  of  medieval  romance,  who  per¬ 
formed  marvelous  exploits.  He  had  a  wonderful  sword, 
Morglay,  and  a  wonderful  steed,  Arundel,  both  given  to 
him  by  Josian,  daughter  of  the  King  of  Armenia  and  aft¬ 
erwards  his  wife.  Among  his  great  deeds  were  the  slay¬ 
ing  of  a  terrible  dragon  and  the  overthrow  of  Ascopart,  a 
giant  thirty  feet  high,  whom  he  made  his  follower, 
bev'y  (bSv't),  n.  ;  pi.  bevies  (-Tz).  [Perhaps  orig.  a 
drinking  company,  fr.  OF.  bevee  (cf.  It.  beva)  a  drink, 
beverage;  then,  peril.,  a  company  in  general,  esp.  of 
ladies  ;  and  last  applied  by  sportsmen  to  larks,  quails,  etc. 
See  beverage.]  A  company;  an  assembly  or  collection, 
—  properly  of  ladies,  quails,  larks,  or  roes. 

What  a  bevy  of  beaten  slaves  have  we  here  !  Beau.  Sf  FI. 
A  bevy  of  fair  women,  richly  gay.  Milton. 

Syn.  —  See  flock. 


Bevel  Wheels.  1  Miter;  2  Bevel  Gear  ; 
3  Skew  Bevel. 


be  wail'  (be-wal'),  v.  t. ;  be- wailed' (-wald') ;  be-wail'ing. 
To  express  deep  sorrow  for  ;  to  lament ;  to  wail  over. 
Hath  widowed  and  unchilded  many  a  one, 

Which  to  this  hour  bewail  the  injury.  Shak. 

Syn.  —  Bemoan,  grieve.  See  deplore. 
be  wail',  v.  i.  To  express  grief ;  to  lament.  Shak. 

be  ware'  (be-w&r'),  v.  i. ;  (as  an  inflected  verb)  be-warkd' 
(-wfird') ;  be-war'ing.  [fee,  imperative  of  verb  to  be  -f-  ware , 
a.  See  w  are,  wary.]  1.  To  be  on  one’s  guard  ;  to  be  cau¬ 
tious  ;  to  take  care  ;  —  commonly  followed  by  of  or  lest. 

Beware  of  all,  but  most  beware  of  man  !  Pope. 

2.  To  have  a  special  regard  ;  to  heed.  Obs. 

Behold,  I  send  an  Angel  before  thee.  .  .  .  Beware  of  him,  and 
obey  his  voice.  Ex.  xxiii.  20,  21. 

HEIP*  The  use  of  beware  as  one  word  dates  as  early  as  the 
year  1300.  It  is  still  chiefly  used  in  the  imperative  and  in¬ 
finitive  modes,  and  with  such  auxiliaries  (shall,  should, 
must,  etc.)  as  go  with  the  infinitive;  but  it  began  to  be 
used  as  an  inflected  word  as  early  as  1600. 
be  ware',  t».  t.  To  avoid  ;  to  take  care  of  ;  to  have  a  care 
for.  “  Priest,  bewa re  your  beard.”  Shak. 

To  wish  them  beware  the  son.  Milton. 

Since  I  am  a  dog,  beware  my  fangs.  Shak. 

be  weep'  (be-wep'),  v.  t.  <£*  i.  ;  pret.  it-  p.  p.  be-wept' 
(-wgpt') ;  p.  pr.  d‘vb.  n.  be-weep'ing.  [AS.  bewepan.  See 
be-;  weep.]  To  weep  over;  to  deplore;  to  bedew  with 
tears.  —  be  weep'er  (-er),  n. 

His  timeless  deuth  beweepmg.  Drayton. 

bew'et,  bew'lt  (bu'Tt),  n.  [Cf.  OF.  buie  bond,  chain,  fr. 
L.  bgja  neck  collar,  fetter.]  Falconi'y.  A  slip  of  leather 
by  which  bells  are  fastened  to  a  haw  k’s  legs, 
be  wil'der  (be-wTl'der),  v.  t.  ;  be-w’il'dered  (-derd) ;  be- 
wil'der-ing.  [be-  -f-  wilder.]  1.  To  cause  to  lose  one’s  bear¬ 
ings  ;  to  perplex  or  confuse  through  want  of  a  plain  path. 

An  unfrequented  wood  in  which  they  might  probably  be  be¬ 
wildered  all  night.  Cook. 

2.  To  perplex  or  confuse  by  a  complexity,  variety,  or  mul¬ 
titude  of  objects  or  considerations  ;  to  puzzle. 

The  Bible  does  not  bewilder  us  with  abstruse  definitions. 

Lubbock. 

3.  To  bring  to  utter  confusion  ;  to  amaze  ;  daze ;  dum- 

found.  “Bewildering  income.”  Dickens. 

A  compliment  so  unexpected,  so  bewildering. 

Mrs.  Humphry  1 Yard . 

The  blaze  of  liberty  may  at  first  dazzle  and  bewilder  nations. 

Macaulay. 

Syn.  — To  perplex,  confuse,  confound,  mystify,  embar¬ 
rass,  lead  astray.  See  puzzle. 
be-wll'dered  (be-wTl'derd),  p.  a.  Lost  and  perplexed  ; 
hence,  confused;  puzzled;  dazed;  also,  mazy;  bewildering. 

Wandering  in  vain  about  bewilder'd  shores.  Keats. 

—  be  wil'dered-ly,  adv.  —  be-wll'dered  ness,  n. 
be-wil'der-ment  (-m£nt),  n.  State  of  being  bewildered  ; 
also,  a  bewildering  tangle  or  confusion. 

He  .  .  .  soon  lost  all  traces  of  it  amid  beicilderment  of  tree 
trunks  and  underbrush.  Hawthorne. 

be  witch'  (-wlch'),  v.  t.  ;  be-witched'  (-wTcht') ;  be-witch'- 
ing.  1.  To  gain  an  ascendancy  over  by  charms  or  incanta¬ 
tions  ;  to  affect  (esp.  to  injure)  by  witchcraft  or  sorcery. 

Look  how  I  am  bewitched :  behold,  mine  arm 

Is  like  a  blasted  sapling  withered  up.  Shak. 

2  To  charm  ;  to  fascinate  ;  to  please  to  such  a  degree  as 
to  take  away  the  power  of  resistance  ;  to  enchant. 

The  charms  of  poetry  our  souls  bewitch  Dry  den. 

Syn.  —  Enchant,  charm,  entice.  See  captivate. 
be  witch'er-y  (be-wi'ch'er-T),  n.  Power  or  action  of  be¬ 
witching  or  fascinating  ;  bewitchment ;  charm  ;  fascination. 

There  is  a  certain  bewitchery  or  fascination  in  words.  South 
be- witch'lng,  p .  a.  Having  power  to  bewitch  ;  fascinating  ; 
enchanting  ;  captivating  ;  charming.  —  be-witch'ing-ly, 
adv.  —  be-witch'ing-ness,  n. 
be-witch'ment  (-ment),  n.  Act  or  power  of  bewitching  ; 
state  of  being  bewitched.  Shak. 

be  wray'  (be-ra'),  v.  t.  ;  be-wrayed'  (-rad') ;  be-wray'ing. 
[ME.  bewraien ,  biwreyen  ;  6c- -j-  AS.  wregan  to  accuse,  be¬ 
tray  ;  akin  to  OS.  wrOgian,  Fries,  wrogia,  OHG.  ruogen , 
G.  rugen,  Icel.  rsp.gja ,  Goth,  wrohjan  to  accuse.]  1.  To 
accuse ;  malign.  Obs. 

2.  Toexpose;  to  divulge  the  character  of  ;  betray.  Obs.  or 
Archaic.  “  Thy  speech  bewrayeth  thee.”  Matt.  xxvi.  73. 

3.  To  make  known  ;  reveal;  disclose.  Obs.  or  Archaic. 

_W rite  down  thy  mind  ;  bewray  thy  meaning  so.  Shak. 

bey  (ba),  n.  [See  beg,  ».]  1.  A  governor  of  a  district  or 

minor  province  in  the  Turkish  dominions ;  also,  a  title  of 
courtesy,  as  for  military  and  naval  officers. 

2.  Specif.,  the  title  of  the  rulers  of  Tunis  since  about  1705. 
bey 'lie  I  (-lTk),  n.  [Turk.]  The  territory  ruled  by,  or  the 
bey'lik  I  jurisdiction  of,  a  bey.  —  beyTi-cal  (-lY-kal),  a. 
be  yond'  (be-y5nd'),  adv.  [ME.  biyonde ,  bqeonde,  AS.  be- 
geondan,  prep,  and  adv.  ;  be-  -f-  geond  yond,  yonder.  See 
yon,  yonder.]  Farther  away  ;  at  a  distance  ;  yonder. 

Lo,  where  beyond  he  lyeth  languishing.  Spenser. 
be  yond',  prep.  1.  Of  space  or  time  :  On  or  to  the  farther 
side  of  ;  in  the  same  direction  as,  and  farther  on  or  away. 

Beyond  all  date,  even  to  eternitv.  Shak. 

A  thing  beyond  us,  even  before  our  death.  Pope. 


beurre/  &  l’an'glaise'  (a  liiN'- 
glaz'),  plain  butter  sauce. —b. 
foiTdu'f fdN'du'), melted  butter. 
—  b.  frais  (fr?'),  fresh  (unsalt- 
ed)  butter.  —  b.  noir  (nwar'), 
butter  melted  and  browned. — 
b.  sa  Id'  (sa  la'),  salted  butter, 
beute  +  beauty. 
beu'te-ouB,  beu'tl-ful.  beu'ti-fy, 
beu'ty  Beauteous,  beautiful, 
etc.  Ref.  S/t. 
beuvrage.  +  beverage. 
bevalte.  -f*  befall. 
bevapid.  Obs.  p.  p.  of  bewhape. 
be'var,  n.  [Cf.  bever  to  trem¬ 
ble.]  A  word  found  in  the 
phrase  bevar  hoir  (hour),  prob¬ 
ably  meaning  an  old  man.  Obs. 

{Be-var'ing  (bP-var'Tng),  n. 
Sw.]  See  Varnpligtige. 
•e-veil',  v.  t.  See  be-,  1. 
bev'el,  n.  A  strong  push  or 
blow.  Scot,  or  Dial.  Eng. 
bev'eld.  Beveled.  Ref-  Sp. 
bevel  gauge.  A  bevel  square, 
bev'el-ment,  n.  See  -ment. 
bevel  square.  =  bevel,  n„  2. 
bev'el-waysG  adv  See  -ways. 
bev'el-wise',  adv.  See -wise. 
be-ven'om,  v.  t.  See  be-,  6. 
be'ver.  f  beaver. 
be'ver,  v.  i.  To  eat  between 
meals.  Obs. 

be'ver,  v.  i.  Sf  n.  [ME.  beveren , 
freq.  of  AS.  beofian .]  Quiver. 
Dial.  Eng. 


bevere.  d*  beaver.  [Obs. I 
be'ver-«n,  a.  Beaver-colored.  | 
be-verae',  v.  t.  See  be-, 6. 
be-ves'aeled,  or  be-vea'selled 
(b?-v?s'£ld),  p.  a.  See  be-,  6. 
be-ve'to,  v.  t.  See  be-,  6. 
bev'il.  Var.  of  bevel. 
be-vil'lain.  v.  t.  See  be-,  5. 
be-vined'  (bS-vInd'),  j>.  a.  See 
be-,  6. 

be'via.  Obs  pi.  of  beef. 
be-vom'it.  v.  t.  See  be-,  4. 

||  be-vue'  (b?-vii'),  n.  [F.  Mwe.] 
An  inadvertent  error  or  mistake, 
bew.  +  BOUGH, 
be-wail'a-ble,  a.  See -able. 
be-waild'.  Bewailed.  Ref.  Sp. 
bewail  'er,  n.  One  wtio  bewails, 
be-wail'ing.  p.  pr.  Sf  vb.  n.  of  be¬ 
wail.  —  be-wail'ing-ly,  adv. 
be-wail'ment, //.  See -ment. 
be  wake',  v.  t.  Sf  i.  To  keep 
watch  over;  to  keep  awake.  Obs. 
be-wa’l',  v.  t.  See  be-,  G: 
be-wal'low,  v.  t.  See  be-,  1. 
be-waah',  v.  t.  See  be-,  1. 
be-waste',  v.  t.  See  be-,  2. 
be-wa'ter  (-wd'tPr),  v.  t.  See 
be-.  1.  [waft  away.  Obs. I 

be-wave',  v.  t.  To  drive  about;  | 
be-wea'ry.  v  t.  See  be-,  2. 
be-wel'come,  v.  t.  See  be-,  2,  6. 
be-wel'ter.  v.  t.  See  be-,  4. 
be-wend',  r.  t.  Sf  i.  [AS.  bewen- 
rffin.j  To  turn.  Obs.  [weep.I 
be-wept',  pret.  Sf  p.  p.  of  be-| 


be-west',  adv.  Sf  prep.  [See  be-, 
by  ;  WEST.]  West ;  westward  of . 

Scot. 

be-wet',  v.  t.  To  wet. 
bewete.  j*  beauty. 
be-whape,  v.  t.  [Cf.  whap  to 
beat.]  To  confound.  Obs. 
be-whig'.  v.  t.  See  be-,  5. 
be-whiak'er,  v.  t.  See  be-,  6. 
be-whis'per,  v.  t.  See  be-,  4. 
be-whia'tle,  v.  t.  See  be-,  4. 
be-white',  v.  t.  See  be-,  5. 
be-whit'en  (b$-hwlt'en),  v.  t. 
See  be-,  1. 

be-whore'  (-h5r'),  v.  t.  1.  To 
cull  a  whore.  Shak. 

2.  To  make  a  whore  of. 
be-wich'.  Bewitch.  Ref.  Sp. 
be-wicht'.  Bewitched.  Ref.  Sp. 
be-wid'ow,  v.  t.  See  be-,  2. 
be-wield',  r.  /.  See  be-,  2. 
be-wig',  v.  t.  See  be-,  H. 
be-wigged'  (bc-wigd'),  p.  a. 

1.  Furnished  with  a  wig. 

2.  Governed  or  influenced  by 

official  red  tape.  [5p.| 

be-wil'derd.  Bewildered.  Ref. 
be-wil'der-ing,  p.  pr.  Sf  vh.  n  of 
bewilder.  —  be-wil'der-ing-ly, 
adv. 

be-wim'ple,  v.  t.  See  be-,  6. 
be-winged'  (b?-wTngd'),  p.  a. 
See  be-,  6. 

be-win'ter,  v.  t.  See  be-,  6. 
be-wired',  p.  a.  See  re-,  6. 
be-wiat',  n.  [AS.  biwist  food. 


nourishment ;  bx  by  4-  wist  sub¬ 
sistence,  food,  fr.  wesan  to  be. 
Cf.  was.]  State  or  place  of  liv¬ 
ing.  Obs. 

be- witch 'ed-neaa.  n.  State  of 
being  bewitched, 
be-wltch'er,  n.  One  who  be¬ 
witches. 

be-witch'ful,  a.  See  -ful.  Obs. 
be'with  (be'wftfe),  n.  [be,  v. 
-f  with ,  prep.l  A  substitute  ;  a 
makeshift.  Scot. 
be-wiz'ard.  v.  t.  See  be-,  6. 
be-won'der,  v.  t.  To  fill  with 
wonder  ;  also,  to  wonder  at.  Obs. 
be-work'.  ?\  t.  [AS.  bewyrean.'] 
To  work  ;  embroider.  Obs. 
be-worm',  v.  t.  See  be-,  6. 
be-worn'.  />.  a.  See  be-,  2. 
be-wor'ahip,  v.  t.  See  be-,  6. 
be-wound',  r.  t.  See  be-,  2. 
bewpeer.  +  beaipere. 
bew>pera.  beaupkks. 
be-wrap',  v.  t.  See  bf.-,  1. 
be-wrathed',  />.  a.  See  be-,  6. 
bewray'.  Corrupt,  of  be  ray. 
be-wrayd'.  Bewrayed.  Ref.  Sp. 
be-wTay'er,  n.  One  that  be¬ 
wrays. 

be-wray'ing,  />.  pr.tf  vb.n.  of  be¬ 
wray.  —  be- wray'ing-ly,  adv. 
be-wray'ment.  n.  Betrayal. 
Rare. 

be-wTeak',  be-wreke',  v.  t.  [6c-, 
4  -4-  wreak.]  To  wreak  ;  to 
avenge.  Obs. 


2.  Out  of  the  reach  or  sphere  of ;  further  than ;  greater 
than  ;  past ;  as,  beyond  medical  aid  ;  beyond  one’s  strength. 

3.  In  a  degree  or  amount  surpassing;  proceeding  to  a 
greater  degree  than  ;  above,  as  in  dignity,  excellence,  or 
quality  of  any  kind.  “  Beyond  expectation.”  Barrow. 

Beyond  any  of  the  great  men  of  my  country.  Sir  P.  Sidney. 
Syn.  —  See  above. 

beyond  compare,  surpassing  comparison ;  out  of  the  reach 
of  comparable  rivals.  —  b.  expression,  beyond  the  power  of 
description.  “ Beyond  expression  bright.”  Milton.  — 
b.  measure,  exceedingly;  excessively.  —  b.  one’s  self.  =  be¬ 
side  one’s  self.  —  b.  sea.  Law.  See  under  sea. 
be  yond'  (be-yond'),  7i.  That  which  is  on  the  farther  side 
or  beyond  ;  that  which  is  beyond  the  present  life. 

They  show  that  the  objective  continuum  has  no  definite  limits, 
and  they  constitute  a  field  for  future  advance.  Such  a  beyond 
we  are  never  without.  Janies  Ward. 

Be  zal'e-el  (be-zai'e-51 ;  bSz'd-lel),7J.  [Heb .  Be/salel.]  Lit., 
in  the  .shadow  (protection)  of  God.  The  artificer  men¬ 
tioned  in  Ex.  xxxi.  as  the  chief  architect  of  the  tabernacle  ; 
hence,  a  cunning  workman.  —  Be-zal  e-el'i-an  (-I-S11),  a. 
bez'ant  (bSz'ftnt ;  be-zant' ; 277),  n.  Also  besant.  [ME.  be - 
sant,  besaunt,  F.  besant,  fr.  LL.  Byzantius  Byzantine,  fr. 
Byzantium.]  1.  A  gold  coin  issued  by  the  emperors  at 
Byzantium,  or  Constantinople,  and  circulated  in  Europe 
from  the  6th  to  the  15th  or  16th  century.  It  varied  in  weight 
and  value,  usually  (in  England)  between  a  sovereign  and 
a  half  sovereign.  Also,  a  silver  coin  of  the  same  period 
and  place  of  issue,  called  specif,  white  bezant.  See  solidus. 

2.  In  England,  the  king’s  offering  of  gold  at  receiving  the 
sacrament,  made  also  at  festivals. 

3.  A  flat  disk  used  in  architectural  ornament,  sometimes 
as  one  of  many  overlapping  circular  scales  arranged  in  a 
single  row,  as  in  a  molded  jamb  or  archivolt. 

4.  Her.  A  small,  flat  circle,  always  assumed  to  be  or,  i.  e., 
gold. 

be  zan  tie'  (be-zaN'ta' ;  be-zan'te),  a.  [F.  besante.]  Set  with 
bezants,  —  in  JLer.  usually  in  indefinite  number, 
bez  -ant'ler  (b&'&it'ler  ;  baz'-),  n.  [L.  bis  twice  (through 
OF.  bes-)  -j-  E.  antler.]  The  second  branch  of  a  stag’s 
horn  ;  the  bay-antler.  See  antler. 
bez'el  (bSz'el),  n.  Also  bezil.  [From  an  old  form  of  F. 
biseau  sloping  edge.  Cf.  basil  sloping  edge.]  1.  A  sloping 
edge  or  face,  esp.  on  a  cutting  tool ;  —  often  spelt  basil. 

2.  Jewelry,  a  The  oblique  side  or  face  of  a  cut  gem; 
specif.,  the  upper  faceted  portion  of  a  brilliant  between  the 
table  and  the  girdle  ;  the  crown.  It  projects  from  the  set¬ 
ting.  See  brilliant,  ji.,  Jllust.;  cf.  pavilion,  n.  b  The 
top  part  of  a  ring,  which  is  usually  expanded  and  which  re¬ 
ceives  the  stone  or  stones,  device,  or  other  ornament ;  also, 
the  top  including  the  stone,  etc.;  the  chaton.  c  The  part 
of  a  setting  that  receives  and  holds  a  gem. 

3  The  grooved  rim  or  flange  in  which  a  watch  crystal  is  set. 
be-zet'ta  (be-zgt'a),  n.  Also  be-zette'  (-zlt').  [F.  bezetle  or 
It.  pezzetta;  apparently  dim.  of  It.  pezza  piece.]  A  dyeing 
or  coloring  material  consisting  of  linen  rags  saturated  with 
certain  coloring  matters.  Red  bezetta  is  colored  with  coch¬ 
ineal  ;  the  blue  variety  is  prepared  from  the  eupliorbia- 
ceous  plant  Chrozophora  tinctoria. 
be-zique'  (be-zek'),  n.  [F.  besigue.]  1.  A  card  game  in 
which  the  points  are  made  chiefly  by  winning  tricks  (esp. 
those  containing  brisques)  and  thereupon  declaring  any  of 
certain  combinations  in  the  hand,  as  a  marriage,  a  sequence, 
or  four  of  a  kind.  Bezique  is  similar  to  pinochle,  but  is 
played  with  piquet  packs  in  number  equal  to  the  players. 
2.  In  the  game  of  bezique,  the  combination  of  the  queen 
of  spades  and  the  knave  of  diamonds,  commonly  scored  as 
forty.  Double  bezique,  the  like  combination  of  two  queens 
of  spades  and  two  knaves  of  diamonds,  counting  500. 
be'zoar  (be'zor),  n.  [F.  bezoard ,  fr.  Ar.  bazahr,  badizahr, 
fr.  Per.  pdd-zahr  bezoar  ;  pad  protecting  zahr  poison  ; 
cf.  Pg.  &  Sp.  bezoar.]  1.  A  counter  poison  ;  antidote.  Obs. 
2.  Any  of  various  concretions  found  chiefly  in  the  alimen¬ 
tary  organs  of  certain  ruminants.  They  were  formerly 
supposed  to  have  remarkable  medicinal  properties,  esp.  as 
antidotes  to  poison.  The  kind  most  prized  was  the  Oriental 
bezoar,  composed  principally  of  resinous  organic  matter 
arranged  in  concentric  layers  about  some  hard  foreign 
nucleus.  It  is  found  in  the  bezoar  goat,  the  gazelle,  etc. 
The  Western,  or  Occidental,  bezoar,  found  in  the  Peruvian 
llama,  etc.,  consists  chiefly  of  calcium  phosphate.  German 
bezoars,  from  the  gemsbok;  etc.,  are  composed  of  interlaced 
fibers  or  hairs  with  organic  cementing  material.  Bezoars 
are  still  used  in  the  East  as  medicines  and  pigments, 
bezoar  antelope.  The  common  antelope  (Antilope  cervi- 
capra)  of  India. 

bez  O-ar'dic  (bSz/o-ar'dTk),  a.  [Cf.  F.  bezoardique,  be- 
zoartique.]  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  having  the  properties  of, 
bezoar.  —  7>.  A  medicine  containing  bezoar  ;  an  antidote, 
bezoardic  acid,  Chem.,  ellagic  acid. 

bezoar  goat-  The  wild  goat  ( Capra  cegagims)  of  Persia  and 
adjacent  regions. 

be-zo'ni  an  (be-zo'nT-an),  n.  [It.  bisogno,  prop.,  need; 
cf.  F.  besoin  need,  bisogne  a  recruit.]  A  recruit  or  raw 
soldier :  hence,  a  low  fellow  or  scoundrel ;  a  beggar.  Obs. 


be- wreath' ,  v.  t.  See  be-,  1. 
be-wreck',  v.  t.  See  be-,  2 
be-write'.  v.  t.  See  be-,  2. 
be-wrought',  p.  p.  of  rework. 

Obs. 

be-wry',  r.  t.  [AS.  beivrton.] 
To  cover  over.  Obs. 
be-wry',  t\  t.  To  make  wry.  Obs. 
bewBhere.  ^  beausire. 
bewte.  beauty. 
bewteous.  +  beauteous. 
bex-  Obs.  pi.  of  beak. 
bey.  41  BEE,  BOY,  BUY. 
bey,  v.  t.  Sr  i.  [AS.  began,  bid- 
gan ,  causative  of  bdgan.  See 
bow  to  bend.]  To  bend  ;  bow  ; 
incline.  Obs. 

beyard.  +  bayard.  [-dom.I 

bey'dom  (ba'dum),  n.  See| 

beye.  +  buy. 

beyer.  +  bo. 

beyete.  +  beget. 

beyl.  f  bail. 

bey'ler-bey''  (ba'ltfr-baO.  Yar. 

of  beolerbeg. 

bey'rPh-ite  (bl'rf  k-T  t),  n. 
[After  E.  Bey  rich,  German  geol¬ 
ogist.]  A  sulphide  of  nickel, 
like  millerite,  but  containing 
also  cobalt  and  iron, 
bey'ship  ( ba'shlp),u.  See -ship. 
bezaar.  +  bezoar. 

Be'za-i  (be'zit-T).  Bib. 

Bez'a-lel  (bez'«-l£l).  Bib. 
be  zan  t4'.  Her.  Var.  of  be- 

ZA.MEK. 


bez  an-tee'  ( b  ?  z'd  n-t  a'),  n. 
Arch.  A  bezant, 
be-zan'ty,  a.  Her.  Bezantee. 
bezar.  bezoar. 
bezeche.  d*  beseech. 

Be'zek  ( be'zfk).  Bib. 
bez'el  (bPz'el),  v.  t.  To  form 
the  edge  of  to  an  angle  ;  to  bevel. 
Be-ze'le-el  (  bf-ze'le-ei).  D.  Bib. 
bez'el-wise7  (b£z'£l-wlz'),  adv. 
See  -wise. 

Be'zer  (be'z5r).  Bib. 
bez'e  stan  (b?z'?-stdn),  bez'e- 
s^ein  <-sten),  bez'e-sten  (-st(n). 
X  ars.  of  BEZESTEE.N. 

bez'e-steen  (-sten),  n.  [Per.  6a- 
zis/an.]  A  bazaar.  Oriental. 
Be'zeth  (be'zith).  Bib. 
bez'il.  Var.  of  bezel. 
bezoar  mineral.  Old  Chem. 
Oxide  of  antimony,  esp.  that 
prepared  from  the  chloride,  or 
butter,  of  antimony, 
bez  o-ar'tic  (b?z  fi-ar'tYk ),  bez  - 
o-ar'ti-cal  (-tl-ktfl),  a.  Bezoar¬ 
dic. 

||  Bez^o-pov'tsy  (b(Vp5-p6f'- 
tst),  n.  [Kuss.  ;  bez  without  + 
popovtsy,  a  derivative  of  pop 

Enest.]  A  Russian  sect.  See 
I.ASKOLNIK. 

bez  -tine' ,  bez7-tyne'( brz'tln' ; 
baz'-),  n.  The  bez-antler. 
be-zu'go  (bS-soo'gb),  n.  [Sp. 
besugo  a  kind  of  fish.]  A  buf¬ 
falo  fish.  Southwestern  U.  S. 


*ood,  foot ;  out,  oil ;  chair  ;  go  ;  sing,  iijk  ;  then,  thin  ;  nature,  verdure  (250) ;  K  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144) ;  boN  ;  yet ;  zh  =  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Guide. 

Full  explanations  of  Abbreviations,  Signs,  etc.,  Immediately  precede  the  Vocabulary. 
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bez'zle  (Wl),  v.  t. ;  eez'zi.ed  (-’Id) ;  ef.z'zi.ing  (-ling). 
[OF.  besillier  to  maltreat,  pillage ;  or  shortened  fr.  em- 
bezzle.  Cf.  embezzle.]  To  plunder  ;  to  waste  in  riot;  to 
consume.  Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng.  Lydgate. 

bez'zle,  v.  i.  To  drink  to  excess  ;  to  gluttonize  ;  to  revel. 
Obs.  or  Vial.  Eng. 

Bha'ga  vad-Gi'ta  (b&g'd-vXd-ge'ta  ;  134),  n.  [Skr.  Bha- 
gaiadgUa  the  song  of  the  exalted  one,  Krishna  or  Vishnu.] 
A  compend  of  philosophy  inserted  in  the  Mahabharata, 
supposed  to  date  from  the  2d  or  3d  century  a.  d.  It  is  the 
best  of  all  sources  for  a  knowledge  of  the  pantheistic  phi¬ 
losophy  of  India.  It  teaches  the  Karma  \  oga  doctrine  of 
action  instead  of  the  doctrine  of  refraining  from  action 
(Yoga  of  Patanjali).  Both  Yogas  seek  emancipation  from 
the  world,  the  latter  by  avoidance  of  action,  the  former  by 
intellectual  insight  into  the  illusory  character  of  things 
and  actions  which  makes  doing  as  harmless  as  refraining 
from  doing. 

bhai  ya-cha'ra  (bi'yd-cha'rS),  bhai  a  cha'ra.  or  -cha'ri 

(-cha're),  n.  [Hind,  bha'i-chara,  lit.,  relationship.]  Hindu 
Law.  Village  lands,  property,  or  privileges  held  60  that 
the  proprietors  hold  in  severalty  and  their  rights  are  de¬ 
termined  by  what  they  have  actually  in  possession,  but  the 
village  remains  liable  in  solido  for  arrears  of  chargeable 
revenues.  Cf.  pattidari,  zamindari. 
bhang,  bang  (bang),  n.  [Hind,  bhang,  bhang ,  fr.  Skr. 
bhahga  hemp  :  cf.  Per.  bang.]  a  The  hemp  plant.  India. 
b  A  narcotic  and  intoxicant  made  in  India,  etc.,  of  its  dried 
leaves  and  seed  capsules.  Bhang  is  dark  brownish  green  in 
color,  having  little  taste  and  a  faint,  heavy  odor.  It  is  used 
chiefly  for  chewing  or  smoking  with  or  without  tobacco,  as 
a  drink  when  infused  in  water,  and  as  an  ingredient  in  ma- 
joon.  See  hashish,  ganja. 
bhar'al  (bur'dl),  n.  A  wild  sheep 
( Oris  nahura)  of  the  Himalayas, 
bhees'ty,  bhees'tie  (bes'tT),  n. 

[Per.  bihishtl ,  lit.,  heavenly.]  A 
water  carrier,  as  to  a  household 
or  a  regiment.  He  carries  the 
water  in  a  mussuk,  or  skin,  usu¬ 
ally  slung  on  his  back.  India. 

Bhil  (bel ;  134),  n.  [Cf .  Hind.  Bhll , 
name  of  a  mountain  people,  Skr. 

Bhilla.]  One  of  a  numerous  caste, 
mainly  agriculturists,  dwelling  in 
Rajputana,  Bombay,  and  Central 
India.  Their  original  Munda  lan¬ 
guage  has  been  replaced  by  the 
Sanskritic  Bhili. 

Bhu  tan' (boo-tan' ;  134).Bho  tan' 

(bo-tau'),  Ji.  A  state  of  India. 

Bhutan,  or  Bhotan,  cypress,  a  lofty 
East  Indian  cypress  (Cujpressus  lontlosa), venerated  by  the 
natives.  —  B.  pine,  a  Himalayan  pine  ( Pinus  excelsa),  re¬ 
sembling  the  white  pine  of  America,  but  very  resinous, 
bi-  (bi-).  [L.,  akin  to  bis  twice,  and  E.  two.  See  bis-,  two  ; 

cf.  di-,  dis-,  bin-.]  1.  A  prefix  denoting  in  general  two, 
and  specif. :  a  Two,  twice ,  doubly ;  as,  Edentate,  two¬ 
toothed  ;  6/temate,  doubly  ternate  ;  fttserrate,  doubly  ser¬ 
rate  ;  biconvex,  doubly  convex,  b  ( Lasting  or  occurring 
evei'y)  two  ;  as  in  6/ennial,  appearing  every  two  years,  bi¬ 
weekly,  bimonthly.  c  [Occurring  or  coming)  twice  ;  as  in 
^/-weekly,  twice  a  week.  In  this  sense  equiv.  to  semi-, 
which  is  preferable  to  avoid  ambiguity. 

2.  Specif.:  Chem.  Denoting  the  presence  of  two  atoms  or 
equivalents  of  the  constituent  to  the  name  of  which  it  is 
prefixed,  or  that  this  constituent  is  present  in  double  the 
proportion  of  the  other  component ,  or  in  double  the  ordinary / 
proportion;  as,  bicarbonate,  bisulphate,  bitartrate  (acid 
salts  formed  with  twice  as  much  acid  as  is  required  for  a 
neutral  salt) ;  bichloride,  biborate,  etc.  Bi-  and  di-  are 
sometimes  interchangeable, but  di-  is  now  usually  preferred. 

3.  Anal.  Often  specif,  indicating  connection  with,  or  rela¬ 
tion  to,  each  of  two  symmetrically  paired  parts  or  points 
(indicated) ;  as,  biauricular,  bi- iliac,  etc. 

Bl-an'chl  (be-iiq'ke),  n.  pi.  [It.]  Lit.,  Whites  ;  —  specif. : 
a  In  Italian  history,  a  political  faction,  the  popular  party 
'  in  Tuscany  about  1300,  composed  of  adherents  of  the  rich 
but  recent  Cerchi  family,  and  opposed  to  the  faction  of  the 
Neri,  or  Blacks,  composed  of  adherents  of  the  poor  but  old 
Donati  family.  The  factious  arose  from  a  quarrel  in  Pistqia 
between  two  branches  of  the  Cancellieri  family,  distin¬ 
guished  by  the  names  of  Bianchi  and  Neri.  The  Neri,  who 
accused  tne  Bianchi  of  being  Ghibellines  and  enemies  of 
the  Pope  and  France,  were,  by  the  help  of  Prince  Charles 
of  Valois,  in  the  end  victorious,  and  hundreds  of  the 
Bianchi:  among  them  Dante,  were  exiled,  b  In  Rome,  the 
anticlericals,  who  support  the  Italian  monarchy, 
bi-an'gu  lar  (bi-5q'gfi-ldr),  a.  Having  two  angles  or  cor¬ 
ners.  —  biangular  coordinates.  See  under  coordinate,  n. 
blan'nual  (bi-Sn'u-al),  a.  [bi- annual.]  Occurring 
twice  a  year ;  semiannual.  —  bi-an'ntl-al-ly.  adv. 
bi  ar  tlc'u-late  (bl  ar-tTk'u-lat  ),bi  ar-tic'u-lat  ed(-lat/5d), 
a.  [b<-  -j-  articulate.]  Bot.  <Sc  Zodl.  Having,  or  consist¬ 
ing  of,  twr>  joints! 

bi'as  (bi'&s),  n. ;  pi.  biases  (-Sz  ;--Tz).  [F.  biais,  of  uncer¬ 
tain  origin.  ]  1.  A  diagonal  or  slant,  esp.  of  a  seam,  cut,  or 

line  across  a  fabric  ;  hence,  a  cut  or  seam  made  in  a  piece 
of  cloth  so  as  to  take  out  a  gore  or  pointed  piece  and  leave 
edges  oblique  to  the  texture  ;  a  dart. 
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2.  Bowls,  a  The  peculiarity  in  construction  or  shape  of  a 
bowl  causing  it  to  swerve  when  rolled  on  the  green,  b  The 
tendency  of  the  bowl  to  swerve,  or  the  impulse  causing  this 
tendency;  also,  the  swerve,  or  curved  path,  of  the  bowl. 

3.  A  leaning  of  the  mind  ;  propensity  or  prepossession  to¬ 
ward  an  object  or  view',  not  leaving  the  mind  indifferent ; 
bent ;  tendency  ;  inclination  ;  prejudice. 

Strong  love  is  a  bias  upon  the  thoughts.  South. 

Morality  influences  men’s  lives,  and  gives  a  bias  to  all  their  ac¬ 
tions.  Locke. 

4.  Established  or  habitual  procedure ;  settled  way  or 

course.  Obs.  or  Dial.  Dekker. 

Sy n.  —  Prejudice,  partiality,  inclination.  See  bent. 

on  the  biaB,  diagonally  ;  obliquely  to  the  texture  (of  cloth) ; 
on  the*cross. 

bi'as  (bi'ds),  a.  1.  Diagonal  ;  slanting ;  diagonal  to  the 
texture  or  outline  ;  —  now  used  chiefly  of  fabrics. 

2.  Oblique  ;  swelled  or  weighted  on  one  side.  Obs.  Shak. 
bi'as.  adv.  In  a  slanting  manner  ;  crosswise  ;  obliquely  ; 
diagonally  ;  as,  to  cut  cloth  bias. 

The  wide  world  runs  bias.  Herbert. 

bi'as.  v.  t.  ;  bi'ased  or  bi'assed  (bl'dst) ;  bi'as-ing  or  bi'as- 
sing.  To  give  a  bias  to  ;  to  incline  to  one  side  ;  to  give  a 
particular  direction  to ;  to  influence ;  prejudice  ;  prepossess ; 
as,  he  was  biased  by  his  ignorance. 

Me  it  had  not  biased  in  the  one  direction,  nor  should  it  have 
biased  any  just  critic  in  the  counter  direction.  De  t/uincey. 

bi  au  ric'U-lar  (bi'6-nk'u-ldr),  a.  [bi-  +  auricular.] 
Anal,  a  Having  two  auricles,  b  Of  or  pertaining  to  the 
tw'o  auditory  openings  ;  joining  the  tw  o  auricular  points;  as, 
the  biauricular  diameter  of  the  skull, 
bi  au  ric'U  late  (-lat),  a.  [bi — f-  aui'iculate.]  1.  Anat. 
Having  two  auricles  ;  as,  the  heart  of  mammals,  birds,  and 
reptiles  is  biauriculale. 

2.  Bot.  Having  two  earlike  projections  at  tiiebase,  as  a  leaf, 
bl-ax'al  (bi-5k'srtl)  I  a.  [bi--\- axal,  axial.]  Optics.  Having 
bi-ax'i-al  (-si-al)  1  two  axes ;  as,  biaxial  polarization. 

—  bi-ax  i-al'i-ty  (-Sk'sT-Sl'I-tT),  n.  —  bi-ax'i-al  ly,  adv. 
bib  (bib),  7i.  [From  bib,  t\,  because  the  bib  receives  the 

drink  that  the  child  slavers  from  the  mouth.]  1.  A  small 
piece  of  cloth  worn  over  the  breast,  esp.  by  children,  to 
protect  the  clothes ;  also,  a  similarly  protecting  piece 
forming  the  upper  part  of  an  apron. 

2.  An  arctic  fish  (Gadus  luscus),  allied  to  the  cod. 

3.  A  bibcock. 

4.  Aaut.  =  bibb,  1.  Obs. 

bib,  v.  t.  d:  i. ;  bibbed  (bTbd)  ;  bib'bing.  [L.  bihere.  See 
beverage;  cf.  imbibe.]  Todrink;  sip;  tipple.  Obs.  or  Dial. 

This  miller  hath  .  .  .  bibbeil  ale.  Chaucer. 

bl-ba'cious  (bT-ba'shi/s),  a.  [L.  bibax,  bibacis,  fr.  bibere. 

See  bib.]  Addicted  to  drinking, 
bi  bac'i-ty  (bi-b5s'7-tT),  n.  Addiction  to  drink  ;  tippling, 
bibb  (bib),  n.  1.  Naut.  A  side  piece  of  timber  bolted  to 
the  hounds  of  a  mast  to  support  the  tre6tletrees. 

2  A  bibcock. 

bib'ber  (bTb'er),  n.  One  addicted  to  drinking  ;  a  tippler ; 

—  chiefly  used  in  composition  ;  as,  winet/Mc;-. 

bib'ble  (btb'’l),  v.  t.  d  i. ;  bib'bled  (-’Id) ;  bib'bling  (-ling). 
[Freq.  of  bib,  v.]  1.  To  drink  often  or  much.  Obs. 

2  To  drink  with  a  dabbling  or  bubbling  noise,  as  a  duck, 
or  to  make  such  a  noise  in  drinking, 
bib'ble-bab'ble,  n.  [Redupl.  of  babble.]  Idle  talk; 
babble.  Shak.  “  Cease  such  bibble-babblc."  Paul  L.  Ford. 
bib'cock  (bTl/kSk'),  n.  A  cock  or  faucet 
having  a  bent-down  nozzle. 
i{  bi  be*lot'  (be'blo';  bTb'lo),  7\.  [F.]  A  small 
decorative  rrticle  of  virtu, 
bi'ble  (bi'b’l),  n.  [F.  bible,  L.  biblia ,  pi.  fr. 

Gr.  /3i/3Aia,  pi.  of  /3i/3Aioc,  dim.  of  /3i/3Ao<» 
book,  prop.  Egyptian  papyrus.]  1.  A  book.  Obs.  Chaucer. 
2.  [cap.]  The  Book,  by  way  of  eminence;  — i.  e.,the  book 
made  up  of  the  waitings  accepted  by  Christians  as  inspired 
by  God  and  of  divine  authority;  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  and 
New  Testaments ;  sometimes  in  a  restricted  sense,  the  Old 
Testament.  Also,  the  book  made  up  of  writings  similarly 
accepted  by  the  Jews;  as,  a  rabbinical  Bible,  i.  e.,  a  Bible 
with  the  notes  of  the  rabbins.  No  manuscript  of  the  Old 
Testament  in  the  original  Hebrew  antedates  the  9th  cen¬ 
tury,  and  none  of  the  New  in  the  Greek  is  earlier  than  the 
4th  ;  but  critics  are  certain  that  we  have  the  text  of  the  1st 
century  substantially  intact.  The  origin  of  the  customary 
division  into  chapters  (formerly  attributed  to  Hugues  de 
St.  Cher  and  dated  about  1262)  is  now  dated  about  1200  and 
assigned  to  Stephen  Langton,  later  Archbishop  of  Canter¬ 
bury,  and  the  numbering  of  verses  to  Robert  Stephen’s 
Greek  Testament,  1551  (an  adaptation  of  the  system  of 
Rabbi  Isaac  Nathan,  in  his  Hebrew  Concordance,  1437-47; 
published.  Venice,  1523). 

The  Bible  as  a  whole  was  known  to  the  Middle  Ages  in 
the  Western  Church  through  the  Vulgate.  Versions  (trans¬ 
lations)  in  vernacular,  often  constituted  the  earliest  or  most 
important  literary  monuments,  as  of  Gothic,  Basque,  and 
Slavonic.  Among  partial  versions,  or  more  properly  para¬ 
phrases,  in  Anglo-Saxon  are  the  Caedmonian  poems  and  sev¬ 
eral  renderings  of  the  Gospels.  The  first  complete  trans¬ 
lation  into  English  was  made  from  the  Vulgate  by  Wycliffe 
about  1382,  and  revised  by  John  Purv  ey  about  1388.  During 
the  Renaissance  editions  of  the  Bible  in  the  original  He¬ 
brew'  and  Greek  afforded  a  broader  textual  basis,  on  which 
William  Tyndale  founded  his  version  of  the  New  Testament 
(WTorms,  1525-26),  the  Pentateuch,  ard  other  parts  of  the 
Old  Testament.  Miles  Coverdale,  who  may  have  been  one 
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of  his  assistants,  published  the  first  complete  English  Bible 
in  1535.  Luther’s  Bible  (which  see)  was  completed  about 
the  same  time.  Subsequent  important  English  versions 
and  editions  are:  Matthew's  Bible.  1537;  Great  Bible,  1539; 
Cranmer's  Bible ,  1540;  Geneva  Bible,  1560;  Bishops'  Bible , 
1568;  Authorized  Version,  or  King  James  Bible.  1604-11; 
B helms  A.  T.,  1582;  Douay  Bible,  1609-10;  Revised  Version , 
1881,  1885;  American  Revised  Version,  1901.  These  are 
treated  in  the  general  Vocabulary.  Various  ancient  ver¬ 
sions,  as  the  Targums,  Septuagint,  and  Peshitta,  have  been 
used  as  aids  toward  reestablishing  the  original  text.  For 
ancient  texts,  see  codex.  For  the  contents,  see  Old  Testa¬ 
ment,  New'  Testament.  See  also  tradition,  Apocrypha, 
canon,  etc. 

There  are  many  other  editions,  or  names  for  editions,  the  chief 
importance  of  which  is  due  to  some  special  circumstance,  such 
as  a  imstuke  or  peculiarity  in  printing  or  translation.  Many  of 
these,  with  the  passage  or  lact  from  which  the  names  arose,  are 
here  given  :  Adulterous  Bitle.  =  Wicked  Bible,  below.  —  Berle- 
burg  Bible,  a  German  translation  (1726-42),  with  mystical  tend¬ 
encies,  based  partlv  on  Luther’s  version,  partly  on  the  Zurich 
Bible.  —  Bible  of  Fer  ra'ra  (ffr-ra'rii),  1553,  the  first  edition  of 
the  Old  Testament  in  Spanish,  by  Duarte  (F.dward)  Pmel,  made 
directly  from  the  Hebrew  expressly  lor  the  Jews.  Another  edi¬ 
tion  was  prepared  lor  the  Christians  and  issued  there  in  the  same 
year.  —  Bible  of  42  lines.  See  M azarin  Bible,  below*.  —  Eitle 
of  36  lines,  a  lolio  edition  of  the  Biblia  Latina  (the  6econ<l  Latin 
edition)  with  pages  of  two  columns  having  36  lines;  —  also  called 
the  Bamberg  Bible ,  because  probably  printed  there,  1460;  Schel- 
h oru'8  Bible,  because  described  by  him  in  17**0;  and  Blister's 
Bible,  because  printed  by  Albert  Pfister.—  Bi'tll-a  delO'so^be'- 
blf-a  d£l  6'so)  [Sp.,  Bible  of  the  Bear],  the  first  published  (1567- 
69)  Spanish  translation  of  the  whole  Bible,  so  called  irom  the 
bear  which  appeared  as  the  frontispiece,  done  by  Cas6iodoro  de 
Reyna.  It  was  published  at  Basel.— Breeches  Bible,  the  Geneva 
Bible,  1560,  reading  in  Gen.  iii.  7,  “They  sewed  fig  leaves  together 
and  made  themselves  breeches  [aprons].’’  —Bug  Bible  (1551).  read¬ 
ing  in  Psalm  xci.  5,  “  So  that  thou  shalt  not  need  to  be  alraid  for 
any  bugges  [terrors]  by  night.”  The  same  expression  is  found  in 
Coverdale  and  Taverner.  -  Chained  Bible,  the  Great  Bible,  which 
was  often  chained  in  churches  for  public  reading.  —  Discharge 
Bible  (1606),  leading  in  1  Timothy  v.  21,  “  I  discharge  [charge] 
thee  1  "  — ••• 

xiii. 
the  t 
passage  I 
of  “  she 

Revised  Version  also  gives  “he.”  —  Kralitz.  "/  Brothers’,  Bible, 
the  nu*6t  important  Bimemian  version,  published  in  six  volumes 
at  Kralitz  in  Moravia  (1 571*-93),  and  so  named  in  allusion  to  the 
work  of  the  United  Brethren  upon  it.—  Leopollta  Bible,  a  Polish 
translation^  561),made  by  John  of  Lemberg  (Leonolis  in  the  Latin 
forinkpuhlished  at  Cracow.  It  is  based  on  the  Vulgate  and  was 
intended  for  Roman  Catholic  use,  but  was  not  sanctioned  by  the 
Pope.  —  Mazarin  Bible.  A\%o  Bible  if 42  lines,  or  Gutenberg  Bible. 
An  edition  ot  the  Vulgate  printed  at  Mentz.  about  1450-55,  by 
Gutenberg  and  others,  which  woe  the  first  Bible,  and  probably  the 
first  complete  book,  printed  with  movable  metal  type;  —  so  called, 
from  its  being  found  about  1760  in  the  library  of  Mazarin.—  Mur¬ 
derer's  Bible  (about  1801),  reading  in  Jude  16,  “These  are  m«r- 
deiers  [murmurers].”  —  Old  Cracow  Bible,  the  Leopolita  Bible. 
—  Ostrog  Bible,  the  first  complete  Bible  printed  in  Slavonic:  — so 
cnih  d  liom  ustrog,  where  it  w  as  printed  in  1581.  —  Placemaker’s 
Bible  (about  1562),  reading  in  Matt,  v.9,  “  Blessed  are  the  y dace - 
makers  [peacemakers].’’  -  Printer’s  Bible  (about  1702),  reading 
in  Psalm  cxix.  1(51,  “Printers  [princes]  have  persecuted  me  with¬ 
out  a  cause.”  —  Prote-tibel,  <>>  Proof  Bible,  the  first  impression 
of  Luther’s  German  Bible,  us  revised  by  order  of  the  Eisenach 
German  Protestant  Church  Congress,  of  which  the  final  revised 
edition  appeared  in  1892.  —  Rebekah's-camels  Bible  (1823).  read¬ 
ing  in  Genesis  xxiv.  61,  “And  Rebekah  arose,  and  her  camels 
[damsels].”  —  Rosin  Bible,  the  Douay  Bible  of  1609,  having  in 
Jeremiah  viii.  22,  “  Is  there  no  rosin  [halm]  in  Galaad  [Gil¬ 
ead]  ?’’—  Septemberbibel.  Luther’s  translation  of  the  New  Tes¬ 
tament  which  appeared  in  September,  1522,  at  Wittenberg,  with¬ 
out  any  date  or  name  of  the  publisher  on  its  title-page.  —  She 
Eible.  the  edition  (1611)  correcting  the  supposed  error  ol  the  “He 
Bible.”—  Standing  Pishes’  Bible  ( 1806).  reading  in  Ezek.  xlvii.  10, 
“  The  fishes  [fishers]  shall  stand  upon  it.”  —  Taverner’s  Bible, 
n  revision  (1599)  of  Matthew's  Bible,  made  by  Richard  Taverner 
(d.  1575).  —  Thumb  BiLle  (  Aberdeen,  about  1607),  about  the  size 
of  the  thumb,  one  inch  Bquure  and  halt  an  inch  thick.  — To- 
remain  Bible  (Bible  Society  at  Cambridge, 1805),  having  the  words 
“  to  remain  ”  inseited  in  Gal.  iv.  29  insteaaof  a  comma.— Treacle 
Bible,  a  Bishops’  Bible  (156K),  reading  in  Jeremiah  viii.  22,  “  Is 
there  no  tryacle  [trencle]  in  Gilead  1"”  [“Is  there  no  balm  in 
Gilead  ?  ”]— Vinegar  Bible  ( Clarendon  Press,  Oxford,  1717),  hav¬ 
ing  the  title  “Parable  of  the  Vinegar  [Vineyard],”  over  Luke 
xx.  Wenzel  Eible,  or  St.Wenceslaus  Eible.  a  Romnn  Catholic  edi¬ 
tion  in  Bohemian  edited  by  Jesuits  (1677-1715)  and  published  ut 
Prague;  —  so  called  because  published  at  the  expense  of  the  so¬ 
ciety  named  alter  this  saint.  —  Wertheim  Bible,  a  German  ra¬ 
tionalistic  version  of  17‘5,  published  at  Wertheim.  —  Wlfehater 
Eille  (1810),  reading  in  Luke  xiv.  26,  “II  any  man  come  to  me 
and  hate  not  hie  father  .  .  .  yea,  and  his  own  u  fe  also."  — 
Wicked  Bible,  or  Adulterous  Bible  (1631),  having  the  seventh 
commandment  (Ex.  xx.  14)  printed  “Thou  shalt  commit  adul¬ 
tery.”— Wuyeck’s.orWujek'B, Bible, the  Authorized  Polish  Roman 
Catholic  version  of  the  Bible,  made  by  the  Jesuit  Jacob  Wuiek 
(d.  1593)  and  published  at  Cracow,  N.  T.  1593, 0.  T.  1599.  —  Zurich 
Bible,  a  German  version  of  1530,  chiefly  Luther’s  translation  with 
the  addition  of  translation  of  the  Prophets  and  Apocrypha. 

3.  [cap.]  A  copy  or  an  edition  of  the  Scriptures. 

4  [cap.]  A  book  containing  the  sacred  writings  of  any 
religion  ;  as,  the  Mohammedan  Bible,  that  is,  the  Koran. 

6  A  book  looked  upon  as  authoritative.  Emerson , 

6.  A  library  or  collection  of  books.  Obs.  Wycliffe. 

7.  Mil.  In  medieval  times,  a  machine  for  hurling  stones. 

8  Naut.  A  6mall  holystone.  Slang. 

Bible  Christiana  A  Methodist  body  in  England,  founded 
by  William  O'Bryan  in  1815,  not  differing  materially  from 
the  great  Wesleyan  body  and  now  united  with  it ;  —  com¬ 
monly  called  Bryaniles. 

Bible  society.  An  association  for  securing  the  wide  dis¬ 
tribution  of  the  Bible. 

Bible  text  Print.  Great  primer  roman  type;  — some¬ 
times  so  called,  because  formerly  often  used  in  Bibles. 


bez'zo  (bft'sfi),  n.  ;  pi.  bez'zi 
(b5t'se).  [It.]  See  coin. 
b.  f.,  b.  fir.  Ahhr.  Firkin  of  beer. 
B/P.  Abbr.  Com.  Brought  for¬ 
ward.  [Birmingham  gauge. I 
b  g.,orB.  G.  Abbr. Bay  gelding:  | 
bg.  adj.  Abbr.  Brigade  adjutant, 
bg.  c .Abbr.  Brigade  commander, 
bg.  sf.  p.  o.  Abbr.  Brigade  staff 

Settv  officer. 

.  H.,  or  b.  h.  Abbr.  Bachelor 
of  Humanica  :  bay  horse. 
Bha'don  (ba'don  ;  134),  n.  See 
Hindu  calendar. 

Bha'ga  ( bilg'd ),  n.  Vedic Myth. 
One  of  the  Adityaa,  bestower  of 
wealth  and  patron  of  marriages. 
Bhai'ra-va  (bl'rd-vd  ;  134).  n. 
[Skr.]  Lit.,  the  terrible  ;  — an 
epithet  of  Siva. 

II  bhak'ti  (bak'tS),  n  [Skr.] 
Religious  devotion, 
bhar.  Var.  of  bahar. 

Bhar  (bQr),  n.  One  of  a  minor 
Kolarian  people  of  northern  In¬ 
dia,  anciently  dominant  there. 
Bha'ra-ta  (ba'ra-ta),  n.  1.  In 


the  Ramnvana.  Rama's  younger 
half  brother,  who  acts  as  viceroy 
during  Rama’s  exile. 

2.  In  the  Mahabharata,  a  prince 
from  whom  were  descended  the 
Pandavas,  hence  called  also 
Bharatas.  Also,  the  Muha- 
bharata  (which  see). 

Bhat  (biit),  n.  [Hind,  bhat.]  In 
India,  a  member  of  a  low  caste, 
formerly  heralds  and  bards,  but 
latterly  chiefly  carriers, 
bheel  (bel),  n.‘  [Bengali  bhil.] 
=  JHEEL. 

bhel  (bSl).  Var.  of  bel. 
bhik'ku(bYk'oo:  134), n.  [Pali.] 
A  Brahman  mendicant  ascetic  or 
a  Buddhist  monk.  [bhikku.I 
bhik'ehu  (-shoo),  n.  [Skr.]  =J 
bhik'ty  (blk'tY).  n.  [Bengali 
begti.]  The  cockup.  India. 
Bhi'li  (be'le).  n.  See  Indo- 
European  languages.  . 
Bhi'ma  (be'ma),  n.  See  Ma- 

HABHARATA. 

bhls'tee.  bhis'ti  (bes'tT).  Var. 
of  bheesty.  India. 


B.  H.  N.  Abbr.  Brotherhood  of 
the  Holy  Name  (of  Jesus). 
BhoJ'pu-ri  (bSj'pdb-re).  n.  Pri¬ 
marily,  the  language^  of  Bhoi- 

fiur,  in  the  district  of  Shahahad, 
mlia.  See  Ik im kEuropi  \ n . 
bhoo'sa  (b3o'sa),  n.  [Hind. 
bhus,  fr.  Slcr.  bhusa.]  The  bro¬ 
ken  straw  and  husks  from  the 
threshing  floor,  used  as  food  lor 
cattle.  India. 

Bho  tan-ese'  (b^'t/Jn-ez';  -es'). 
A  ar.  of  Bhutanese. 

Bho'ti-a  (b5'tT-a).  n.  See  Indo- 
Chinese  languages. 
b.  h.  p..465r.  Brake  horse  power 
B  H  T.  Abbr.  Brotherhood  of 
the  Holv  Trinity  (Oxford), 
bhun'der  (bun'clfr:  134).  Y  ar.  of 
BANDAR. 

bhu'sa  Var.  of  bhoosa. 
bhut  (b<5ot),  n.  [Skr.  bhiita, 
prop.,  produced,  formed.] 
Among  the  animistic  Dravidians 
of  India,  a  ghost ;  also,  a  demon 
or  goblin. 

Bhu  tan  ese'Cbdo'ton-ez'; -es'). 


n.  sing.  Sr  pi.  A  native  of  Bhu¬ 
tan.  northern  India,  belonging 
to  the  Tibetan  Mongolians. — 
Bhu  tan-ese',  a. 

bl.  +  BE.  BUY. 

bi.  Obs.  or  dial.  var.  of  bt. 

Bi.  Abbr.  Chem.  [without 
period,  Bi].  Bismuth, 
bi-.  For  various  obsolete  words 
beginning  hi-  see  forms  in  be-. 

B.  I.  Abbr.  British  India, 
biace.  ^  bias. 

bi-ac'id  (hi-fis'id),  a.  [6i-  + 
acid.]  Chem.  =  diacid. 
bi  a-cro'mi-al.  a.  See  bi-. 
bi  a-cu'mi-nate,  a.  [See  bi-.] 
Bot.  Doubly  acuminate, 
biaften.  *{*'baft. 
bi  ala  oil.  -*•  bki.accoilk. 
bi-a'late.  a.  Having  two  wings. 
Bi-an'ca  (bT-ip'ka  ;  It.  b?-at)'- 
ka), «.  [It.]  =  Blanche;  —  fern, 
prop.  name.  Bianca  is  the  name 
of  many  characters,  esp.  in 
Elizabethan  and  Jacobean  dra¬ 
mas  ;  specif,  of  :  a  A  mild  and 
lovely  daughter  of  Baptista  in 


Shakespeare’s  “Taming  of  the 
Shrew,”  who.  in  Beaumont  and 
Fletcher’s  “TheTamer  Tamed,” 
vivaciously  aids  and  abets  Pe- 
truchio’s  second  wi fe  Katharine, 
b  In  Shakespeare’s  “Othello," 
Cassio’s  mistress, 
bi-an'gu-late.bi-an'gu-lat'ed,  a. 
Biangular.  [Rare.  I 

bi-an'gu-lous.  a.  Biangular.) 
bi-an'nu-late.  a.  See  bi-. 
bi'arch-y  (bl'iir-kT),  n.  [M-  -f 
-archy.)  Government  by  two 
persons. 

bi-arc 'u-ate,  bi-arc 'u-at  ed,  a. 

Twice  arcuate,  or  curved, 
bi'as-ness.  n.  See  -ness. 
bi'ast.  Biased.  Ret'.  Sp. 
bi'as-ter'ic  (bl'fts-t^r'lk),  a. 
[See  bi-  ;  astekion.]  Craniol. 
Connecting  the  two  asterions. 
bi'a8-wise/  (-wTz'),  adv. 
Obliquely  ;  skewingly. 

Bi'a-tas  (bl'd-tfts).  'Bib. 

Bib.  Abbr.  Bible  ;  Biblical, 
bibaire.  +  bf.bar.  [dibasic. I 
bi  ba'sic,  a.  [bi-  +  baric.]  =| 


bi-ba'tion  (bT-ba'shun  ;  bT-),  n. 
Act  of  bibbing.  Rare.  Carlyle. 
bib'bel-er.  Var.  of  bibbler. 
bib'bing,  p.pr.  Sr  vh.  n.  of  rib. 
bib'bler.  n.  One  who  bibbles. 
bibb  nozzle,  bibb  valve.  Vars. 

of  BIB  NOZZLE,  BIB  VALVE. 

bib'by.  n.  An  intoxicating 
liquor  made  from  palmetto  sap. 
Bibel,  Bibil.  B,ble. 
bib 'ey,  bib'ie.  Vars.  of  bibby. 
bi-bi'rine  (bf-be'i  Tn),  n.  Var. 
of  bebeerine.  [beeru.1 

bi-bi'ru  (-rod).  Var.  of  be-| 
bib'i-to-ry  (bYb'Y-td-rf),  a. 
I  From  Inhibitor  a  toper.]  Pert, 
to  drinking  or  tippling.  Rare. 
Eibl.,  or  bibl.  Abbr.'  Biblical, 
bibliographical,  bibliotheca,  etc. 
bible.  III B RLE. 

Bible  clerk.  A  Bihle  student  ; 
specif.,  a  student  in  certain  col¬ 
leges  at  Oxford  University. Eng., 
required  to  read  the  lessons  in 
chanel  or  say  grace  in  Hall, 
blb'ler.  Var.  of  bibbler. 
bib'less,  a.  See  -less. 


ale,  senate,  care,  iitn,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofd  ;  eve,  6 vent,  end,  recent,  maker ;  Ice,  Ill ;  old,  Sbey,  orb,  8dd,  s5ft,  connect ;  use,  unite,  urn,  up,  circus,  menu : 

Q  Foreign  Word.  Obsolete  Variant  of.  +  combined  with.  —  equals. 
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II  Bi'bli  a  Pau'pe  rum  (blbaT-o  pS'pe-ntm).  |X,.,  lit  Bible 

of  the  poor. J  A  medieval  picture  book  representine  the 
chief  events  of  man’s  salvation  through  Christ,  and  used 
as. a  substitute  for  the  Bible.  It  was  one  of  the  first  books 
prmtedfalter  previous  manuscripts)  by  block  book  printing. 
Bib'll  cal  (bib'li-kdl),  a.  Of,  pertaining  to,  derived  from 
or  in  accord  with, the  Bible;  as,  Biblical  learning  ;  Biblical 
authority.  —  Bib'li-cal-ly,  ado. 

Biblical  doctor.  See  Biblicist.  —  B.  Hebrew.  See  Hebrew  n 

2. —  B.  psychology,  Theol. ,  the  theory  and  doctrine  of  ’the 
condition  and  nature  of  man  and  the  human  soul  See  an¬ 
thropology,  Theol.  ;  SOUL.  -  B.  theology,  theology  based  on 
the  study  ot  the  Bible,  independent  01  dogma  or  tradition. 
Bib'll  cism  (-siz’m),  n.  1.  Adherence  to  the  letter  of  the 
Bible. 

2.  Learning  or  literature  relating  to  the  Bible.  Rare. 
Bibli  cist  (-slat),  n.  One  versed  in,  or  who  adheres  to,  the 
letter  of  the  Bible  ;  specif.,  one  of  the  medieval  doctors 
(sometimes  called  Biblical  doctors)  who  based  their  teachiugs 
upon  the  literal  teachings  ot  the  Bible.  Cf.  scholastic. 
Bib'li-CO-  (blb'lt-ko-).  A  combining  form  equiv.  to  Bibli¬ 
cal  ;  as  in  Biblico- legal. 

bib'li-O-  (-o-).  A  combining  form  from  Greek  /3c/3Aiov,  book. 
bib'li-o-clasm  (bib'lT-o-klSz’m),  n.  [biblio-  -j-  Gr.  xAau  to 
break.]  Destruction  of  books,  esp.  the  Bible, 
bib'll  0  clast  (-kl£st),  ii.  [ biblio -  -j-  Gr.  Khav  to  break.] 
A  destroyer  or  mutilator  of  books, 
bibli  og  nost  (-5g-nost ;  -n5st),  n.  [biblio-  -f  Gr.  ytuaar^ 
one  who  knows.]  One  versed  in  knowledge  about  books 
and  in  bibliography.  —  bib  li  Og  nos'Uc  (-nbs'tTk),  a. 
bib  li  og'ra  pher  (bib'li-5g'rd-fer),  n.  [Gr.  /3c /3  vcuypd/jov, 
fr.  £i0Acoi/book  -j-  ypa^eti'  to  write.]  1.  A  scribe  or  copy¬ 
ist  ;  a  writer  of  books.  Obs. 

2.  One  who  writes,  or  is  versed  in,  bibliography, 
bib  li-o-graph'ic  (-o-grif'Tk)  I  a.  [Cf.  F.  biblwgraphique.] 
bib  li-O-graph'i-cal  (4-kdl)  j  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  deal¬ 
ing  with,  bibliography.  —  bib  li-o-graph'i-cal-ly.  adv. 
bib  li  og'ra  phy  (-og'rd-fi),  n.  ;  pi.  -phies  (-flz).  [Gr. 
f$Lf$Aioypa<tna  the  writing  of  books  :  cf.  F.  bibliographic.] 

1.  The  writing  or  transcription  of  books.  Obs. 

2.  The  history  or  description  of  books  and  manuscripts, 
with  notices  of  the  editions,  the  dates  of  printing,  etc. 

3.  A  list  of  the  books  relating  to  a  given  subject  or  author, 
bib  li  Ol'a-ter  (-51'd-ter)  In.  A  person  characterized  by 
bib  li-Ol'a-trist  (-trist)  j  bibliolatry. 

bib  li-ol'a  trous  (-tr&s),  a.  Characterized  by  bibliolatry. 
bib  li-ol'a-try  (-trl),  n.  [biblio-  -}-  -laity.]  Book  worship, 
esp.  of  the  Bible  ;  — applied  by  Roman  Catholic  divines  to 
the  setting  of  the  authority  of  the  Bible  over  that  of  the 
Pope  or  the  Church,  and  by  Protestants  to  an  excessive 
regard  to  the  letter  of  the  Bible, 
bib  li  ol'O  gist  (-o-jist),  ii.  One  versed  in  bibliology, 
bib  li-ol'o-gy  (-jt),  n.  [biblio — f-  -logy.]  1.  An  account 
of  books  ;  book  lore  ;  bibliography. 

2.  The  literature  or  doctrine  of  the  Bible, 
bib'li-o  man  cy  (bIb'lT-6-m5u'sT),  n.  [biblio-  -|-  -money.] 
Divination  by  books,  esp.  by  passages  of  Scripture  taken 
at  random.  See  sortes  virgilianje. 
bib  li  o-ma'ni  a  (-ma'm-d),  n.  [biblio — f-  mania:  cf.  F. 
bibl  iomanie.]  A  mania  for  acquiring  books, 
bib  11  O-ma'nl-ac  (-5k),  n.  One  alfected  with  bibliomania, 
bib  li-O-ma'ni-ac  (-ma'nT-5k)  I  a.  Of,  pertaining  to, 
bib  li-0  ma-ni'a-cal  (-md-ni'd-kdl)  j  or  characterizing,  a 
bibliomaniac  ;  also,  given  to  bibliomania, 
bib  li  0  peg'ic  (-p6j'Tk),  a.  [biblio-  -f-  Gr.  mqyvvvai.  to 
make  fast.]  Relating  to  the  binding  of  books, 
bib  li  op'e  gist  (bib'lT-bp'e-jist),  n.  A  bookbinder.  —  bib'- 
li-op'e-gis'tic  (-jTs'tlk),  -gis'ti-cal  (-tt-kdl),  a. 
bib  li  op'e  gy  (-5p'e-ji),  n.  Art  of  binding  books, 
bib'li-o- phile  (bib'li-6-fil ;  -fll),  or  -phil  (-ftl),  n.  [biblio- 
-f-  Gr.  <^tAov  friend :  cf.  F.  bibliophile.]  A  lover  of  books. 
—  bib  li-o  phil'ic  (-ftl'Tk),  a. 

bib  li  oph'i  lisrn  (-5f'i-lTz’m),  n.  Love  of  books.  —  bib  - 
li  oph'i-list  (-list),  ii.  —  bib  11-oph  i-lis'tic  (-ITs'tTk),  a. 
bib'li-0-pole/ (bTb'lT-6-poF),  n.  [L.  bibliopola,  Gr./3i/3Ai- 
onujArjs ;  /3t/3Aiop  book  -j-  nuiAr)1*  seller.]  One  who  sells 
books,  esp.  rare  or  curious  books, 
bib  li-o-pol'ic  (-pbl'tk)  I  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  booksellers 
bib  li-o-pol'i-cal  (-l-kdl)  j  or  the  sale  of  books.  “  Biblio- 
polic  difficulties.”  Carlyle.  —  bib  li-o-pol'i-cal-ly,  adv. 
bib  li-op'o  lism  (-Bp'o-lTz’in),  n.  The  trade  or  art  of  sell¬ 
ing  books. 

bib  li-op'O  ly  (-11),  n.  The  selling  of  books. 
bib'li-O-taph  (btb'lT-o-taf),  n.  [biblio-  -j-  Gr.  t*<}>o<;  a  bur¬ 
ial.]  One  who  hides  away  books,  as  in  a  tomb.  —  bib  li-O- 
taph'ic  (-tSf'Tk),  a. 

bib'li-o  thee  (bib'lT-o-thgk  ;  -bth'Sk  ;  277),  n.  [See  bibli- 
otheke.]  A  library  or  librarian. 

bib  li-o- the 'ca  (blb'lt-o-the'kd),  n.  [L.  See  biblio- 
theke.]  1.  A  library. 

2.  The  Bible.  Obs. 

bib  11-0- the 'cal  (-the'kdl),  a.  [L.  bibliothecalis.]  Be¬ 
longing  to  a  library.  Byrom. 

bib  li  Oth'e-ca-ry  (-5th'e-ka-rT),  n.  [L.  bibliothecarius  : 
cf.  F.  bibliothecaire.]  A  librarian  ;  also,  formerly,  a 
library.  —  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  bibliothecary. 
bib'll  o-theke  (bTb'lT-o-thek  ;  bib'lt-bth'ek  ;  -5k),  n.  [L. 


bibliotheca ,  Gr.  /9i/3Ai oOj/ktj  ;  /3i/3Atov  book  -f-  dyicr)  a 
case,  box,  fr.  Titftuai  to  place  ;  cf.  F.  bibliolheque.]  A 
library.  Obs.  Bale. 

Bib'list  (btb'ltst;  bi'blTst  ;  277),  n.  1.  One  who  makes 
the  Bible  the  sole  rule  of  faith. 

2.  A  Biblical  scholar;  a  Biblicist.  I.  Taylor. 

bib  nozzle.  A  bent-down  nozzle  of  a  cock  or  faucet, 
bib'll  lous  (btb'fi-lds),  a.  [L.  bibulus ,  fr.  bibere  to  drink. 
See  bib,  v..  t.]  1.  Readily  imbibing  liuids  or  moisture  ; 

spongy  ;  as,  bibulous  blotting  paper. 

Porous  to  thought  and  bibulous  oi  the  sea  of  light.  Emerson. 

2.  Inclined  to  drink  ;  addicted  to  tippling. 

3.  Of  or  pertaining  to  drink  or  drinking. 

bib  valve  A  form  of  bibcock  with  a  reciprocatory  slide 
in  place  of  the  usual  rotary  6pigot. 
bi-cam'er-al  (bi-kSm'er-dl),  a.  [bi-  -|-  camera.]  Consist¬ 
ing  of,  or  including,  two  chambers,  or  legislative  branches, 
bi  cam'er  ist  (-1st),  n.  A  believer  in  the  s)  stem  of  govern¬ 
ment  by  a  bicameral  legislature. 

bi  car'bon-ate  (bi-kiir'bdu-at),  n.  [bi-  -f-  carbonate.] 
Chem.  An  acid  carbonate.  See  bi-,  2. 
bi-car'bu-ret  ed  or  -ret'ted  (bi-kar'bu-rgt'gd),  a.  [bi-  -f- 
carbureted.]  Chem.  Combined  with  two  atoms  or  equiv¬ 
alents  of  carbon.  Obsoles. 
bicarbureted  hydrogen,  ethylene.  Obsoles. 
bi-car 'i-nate  (bi-kir'I-nat),  a.  [bi-  -j-  connate.]  Having 
two  keel-like  projections,  as  the  upper  palea  of  grasses, 
bi-car'pel-la-ry  (bi-kar'pe-la-ri),  a.  [bi-  -f-  curpcllary.] 
Bot.  Having  two  carpels  ;  as,  a  bicarpeLlary  ovary, 
bice  (bis),  n.  [F.  bis  dark  gray,  akin  to  It.  biyio  light 
gray,  tawny.]  1.  An  azurelike  shade  of  blue.  Lydgate. 
2.  Paint.  A  blue  or  a  green  pigment,  prepared  from  na¬ 
tive  carbonate  of  copper  (azurite  or  malachite)  or  from 
smalt.  Cf.  verditer.  Green  bice  is  sometimes  prepared 
from  the  blue,  by  adding  yellow  orpiment.  Obsotes. 
bi  cen'te-na-ry  (bi-s8n'te-na-ri),  a.  [6i-  -j-  centenary.] 
Of  or  pertaining  to  two  hundred,  esp.  two  hundred  years ; 
as,  a  bicentenary  celebration.  —  n.  =  bicentennial,  n. 
bi  cen  ten'ni-al  (bPbSn-tSn'T-dl),  a.  [bi — (-  centennial.] 

1.  Consisting  of  two  hundred  years. 

2.  Occurring  every  two  hundred  years. 

bicen  ten'ni-al,  n.  The  two  hundredth  year  or  anniver¬ 
sary,  or  its  celebration. 

bi'ceps  (bl'sSps),  ».  [L.,  two-headed;  bis  twice  -f-  caput 

head.  See  capital.]  Anat.  A  muscle  having  two  heads 
or_  origins;  esp.:  a  The  I  bi'ceps  fle'xor  cu'bi-ti  (flSk'sdr 
ku'bl-ti),  called  also  I  bi'ceps  bra'chi-i  (br&k'T-I)  and  libi'ceps 
hu'me-ri  (hu'mer-i),  the  large  flexor  muscle  of  the  front  of 
the  upper  arm.  It  arises  by  its  short  head  from  the  coracoid 
process,  by  its  long  head  from  the  upper  margin  of  the 
glenoid  cavity,  and  is  inserted  into  the  tuberosity  of  the 
radius,  b  The  |, bi'ceps  fle'xor  cru'ria  (fiek'sor  kroo'ns),  or 
libi'ceps  fe'mo-ris  (f£m'o-ris),  a  muscle  that  arises  by  its 
long  head  from  the  ischial  tuberosity,  and  by  its  short  head 
from  the  shaft  of  the  femur.  It  is  inserted  into  the  head 
of  the  fibula,  and  its  tendon  forms  the  outer  hamstring, 
bich'ir  ( bi cli'er ; be-sher'),  n.  A  crossopterygian  fish  ( Polyp - 
ter  us  bichir) 
of  the  Nile 
(esp.  its  up-  ^ 
per  part) 
and  certain 
other  neigh-  Bichir  ( Polypterus  bichir). 

boring  waters,  where  it  is  esteemed  as  food.  See  Polypterus. 
bi-chlo'ride  (bi-klo'rid  ;  -rid  ;  184),  n.  [6t-  -f-  chloride.] 

1.  Chem.  =  dichloride. 

2.  Bichloride  of  mercury,  or  mercuric  chloride,  HgCl2. 
See  corrosive  sublimate. 

bi'chord  (bl'kdrd),  a.  [6i-  -f-  chord.]  Music.  Having  two 
strings ;  specif.,  having  two  strings  in  unison  for  each 
note  ;  —  applied  to  the  mandolin  and  other  instruments, 
bi-chro'mate  (bi-kro'mat),  n.  [bi-  chromate.]  Chem. 
A  dichromate,  or  salt  of  dichromic  acid  ;  specif.,  potassium 
dichromate  (which  see). 

bichromate  cell  Elec.  A  zinc-carbon  cell  having  as  the 
exciting  fluid  an  acid  bichromate  solution  and  provided 
with  means  of  raising  the  zinc,  or  both  zinc  and  carbon, 
from  the  fluid  when  not  in  use.  E.  M.  F.,  about  two  volts. 
It  is  valuable  for  temporarily  producing  a  strong  current, 
bi-chro'ma  tize  (-md-tlz),  t\  t.  To  combine  or  treat  with 
a  bichromate,  esp.  with  bichromate  of  potassium, 
bi'chrome  (bl'krom),  I).  Com.  Potassium  dichromate, 
bi  cip'i-tal  (bi-8Tp'T-t«l),  a.  [L.  biceps,  bicipitis.  See  bi¬ 
ceps.]  1.  Anal,  a  Having  two  heads  or  origins,  as  cer¬ 
tain  muscles,  b  Pertaining  to  a  biceps  muscle. 

2.  Bot.  Dividing  into  two  parts  at  one  extremity, 
bicipital  fascia,  an  aponeurosis  given  off  from  the  tendon  of 
the  biceps  of  the  arm,  continuous  with  the  deep  fascia 
of  the  forearm.  —  b.  groove,  a  furrow  on  the  upper  part  of 
the  humerus  occupied  by  the  long  head  of  the  biceps.  —  b. 
ridges,  the  lips  of  the  bicipital  groove.  —  b.  tuberosity,  the 
rough  eminence  on  the  anterior  inner  aspect  of  the  neck  of 
the  radius,  into  which  the  tendon  of  the  biceps  is  inserted. 
bi-cir'CU-lar  (bi-sfir'ku-ldr),  «.  [bi- circular.]  1.  Con¬ 
sisting  of,  or  like,  two  circles. 

2.  Math.  Designating  a  class  of  quartic  curves  which  have 
as  double  points  the  circular  points  at  infinity.  Such  a 
curve  is  the  envelope  of  a  circle  whose  center  remains  911 
a  conic  and  which  is  constantly  orthogonal  to  a  fixed  cir¬ 


_ 
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cle.  Similarly,  the  envelope  of  a  sphere  whose  center  re¬ 
mains  on  a  conicoid  and  which  is  constantly  orthogonal 
to  a  fixed  sphere  is  a  bicircular  surface  oj  the  fourth  order. 
bicircular  coordinates.  See  under  coordinate,  n.—  b.  quartics. 
Math.  —  anallagmatic  curves. 
bick  er  (btk'er),  n.  [See  beaker.]  A  small  vessel  to  hold 
a  liquid,  as  a  drinking  cup  or  bowl,  or  a  wooden  vessel  of 
staves  and  hoops  for  porridge,  etc.  Dial.  Eng.  <X-  Scot. 
bick'er,  v.  i.  ;  bick'ered  (-erd) ;  bick'er-ing.  [ME.  bikeren; 
peril,  akin  to  E.  beak.]  1.  To  skirmish  ;  fight.  Obs. 

Two  eagles  had  a  conflict,  and  bickered  together  Holland. 

2.  To  contend  in  petulant  altercation  ;  to  wrangle. 

Petty  things  about  which  men  cark  and  bicker.  Barrow. 

3.  To  move  quickly  and  unsteadily,  or  with  a  rapidly  re¬ 
peated  noise,  as  of  clattering,  brawling,  shattering,  patter¬ 
ing,  etc. ;  to  quiver  ;  to  be  tremulous,  as  flame. 

Windmills  bickering  together  in  a  fresh  breeze  over  a  woody 
country.  Stevenson. 

I  he  fiery  Sirius  alters  hue, 

And  bickers  into  red  and  emerald.  Tennyson. 

4.  To  make  a  quick  short  run  ;  to  sprint.  Scot.  Burns. 
bick'er,  n.  1.  Skirmishing  ;  an  encounter.  Obs . 

2.  A  scrimmage,  fight,  or  brawl.  Scot. 

3.  Contention ;  altercation  ;  a  wrangle  ;  also,  a  noise,  as 

in  contention.  Robert  of  Brunne. 

My  bicker  is  not  with  ye,  but  with  your  girl.  Paul  L  Ford. 

4.  A  short  race.  Scot.  Burns. 

Syn.  —  See  dispute. 

blck'ern  (-ern),  n.  [F.  bigorne.  See  bicorn  ;  cf.  beak- 
iron.  1  A  kind  of  anvil.  See  beakiron. 

Blck'ford  fuse  or  fuze,  or  Bickford  match  (bTk'lerd). 

A  fuse  used  in  blasting,  consisting  of  a  long  cylinder  of 
explosive  material  inclosed  in  a  varnished  wrapping  of  rope 
or  hose.  ^It  burns  from  2  to  4  feet  a  minute. 

Bi-col'  (be-kol'),  n.  One  of  a  numerous  Christian  Malayan 
people  occupying  southeastern  Luzon  and  adjacent  islands. 
They  were  advanced  in  civilization  even  before  the  Span¬ 
ish  occupation.  Sse  Malayo-Polynesian. 
bi  col-lat'er-al  (bi'k5-15t'er-dl),  a.  [bi-  -j-  collateral.]  Bot. 
Alike  on  both  sides.  —  bi  col  lat  er-al'i  ty  (-fil'T-tT),  n. 
bicollateral  bundle,  Bot.,  a  collateral  bundle  in  which  there 
are  two  phloem  strands,  as  in  the  Cucurbitacea?. 
bi'col  or,  bi'coTour  (bi'kfil'er)  I  a.  [L.  bi  color ;  bi--{-co- 
bi'col'ored,  bi'col  ourod  (-erd)  (  lor  color.]  Of  two  colors, 
bi-con'cave  (bl-k5n'kav),  a.  [bi-  -}-  concave.]  Concave 
on  both  sides;  as,  biconcave  vertebrae.  —  bi  con-cav'i-tv 
(bi'kbn-kcfv'T-tT),  n. 

bi-con'ic  (bi-kbn'Tk  )  a.  [bi-  -f-  conic.]  Geom .  Similar  in 
bi-con'i-cal  (-T-kal)  )  form  to  two  cones  placed  base  to 
base.  —  bi-con'1-cal  ly,  adv. 

bi-con'Ju  gate  (bi-kbn'joo-gat),  a.  [bi-  -f-  conjugate,  a.] 
Bot.  Twice  paired,  as  when  each  branch  of  a  forking  peti¬ 
ole  bears  a  pair  of  leaflets  ;  —  called  also  bigeminate. 
bl-con'vex  1  bi-k5n'v8ks),  a.  [bi-  -f-  convex.]  Convex  on 
both  sides  ;  as,  a  biconvex  lens, 
bi'com  (bi'kSrn),  a.  [L.  bicorn  is,  bi--\- cornu  horn  :  cf.  F. 
bicorne.  Cf .  bickern.1  Two-horned  ;  crescentlike, 
bi'corne  (bl'kdrn),  n.  [F.]  A  two-horned  animal.  Specif. 
[cap.],  in  old  French  satirical  poetry,  a  monster  that  has 
grown  fat  from  eating  patient  husbands.  Contrasted  with 
Chichevache. 

bi  cor-nute'  (^Pk5r-nut' ;  bl-kfir'nut)  j  a.  [bi-  -j-  L.  cor- 
bi-cor'nu-ate  (bi-k6r'nu-at)  j  nutus  horned,  cor- 

nuatus  like  horn.]  Having  two  horns  or  hornlike  processes, 
bi-cor'po-ral  (bi-kdr'po-nfl),  a.  [bi-  -f  corporal.]  Hav¬ 
ing  two  bodies. 

bi-cor'po-rate  (-rat),  a.  [bi-  +  corporate.]  Her.  Double¬ 
bodied,  as  a  lion. 

bi-cos'tate  (bi-kos'tat),  a.  [bi-  -j-  costale.]  ^ 

Bot.  Having  two  principal  ribs  running 
longitudinally,  as  a  leaf, 
bi-cre'nate  (bi-kre'nat),  a.  [&?’-  -f-  cre- 
nate.]  Bot.  Twice  crenated,  as  in  the 
case  of  leaves  with  crenate  crenatures. 
bi'ero-  (bi'kro-).  A  prefix  (formed  on  the 
analogy  of  micro-  one  millionth)  signify¬ 
ing  one  billionth  (.000,000,001);  as,  bi'ero- 
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far 'ad,  a  unit  equal  to  one  billionth  of  a  farad, 
bi'eron  (bi'krSn ;  bTk'rbn),  n  Physics.  A  unit  equal  to 
one  bilfionth  (.000,000,001)  of  a  meter.  Symbol,  py.. 
bi  cur'sal  (bl-kGr'stfl),  a.  [bi-  -j-  L.  cursus  course.]  Math. 
Having  two  paths,  one  for  each  of  two  moving  points  ;  — 
said  of  a  curve.  Opposed  to  unicursal. 
bi-cus'pid  (bl-kfis'pTd  la.  [See  bi-;  cuspidate.]  Hav- 
bi-CUS'pid  ate  (-pi-dat)  I  ing  two  points  or  prominences  ; 
ending  in  two  points,  as  teeth,  etc. 
bicuspid  valve,  Anat.,  the  mitral  valve  of  the  heart, 
bi  CUS'pid,  11.  Human  Anat.  Either  of  the  two  double- 
pointed  teeth  which  intervene  between  the  canines  (cus¬ 
pids)  and  the  molars,  on  each  side  of  each  jaw;  a  pre- 
molar  tooth.  See  tooth,  ».,  Illusl. 
bi  cy'a-nide  (bi-si'd-nld;  -nTd;  184),  n.  Chem.  A  dicyanide, 
bi'cy-cle  (bi'sT-k’l),  n.  [61-  -f-  Gr.  kvkAo;  circle,  wheel : 
cf.  F.  bicycle.]  1.  A  light  vehicle  having  two  wheels  one 
behind  the  other.  It  has  a  steering  handle  and  a  saddle 
seat  or  seats,  and  is  propelled  by  the  feet  acting  upon 
treadles  connected  with  cranks  or  levers.  In  its  early 
forms  the  driving  wheel  of  the  bicycle  was  very  large, 
being  either  in  front  or  in  the  rear,  the  small  wheel  serving 


UBi'bli-a  del  O'so  (be'blf-A  dfd 
6'so).  [Sp.,  Bible  of  the  Bear.J 
See  Bible. 

[|  Bi'bli-a  Re'gi-a  (bYb'lT-d  re'- 
iT-a).  [L.l  See  polyqlot. 
Bib'lic,  <i.  Biblical. 

Bib'li-cize.  v.  t.  To  bring  under 
the  influence  of  the  Bible.  Rare. 
bib'li-co-psy  cho-log'i-cal,  a. 
Pert,  to  Biblical  psychology, 
bibliog.  Abbr.  Bibliography, 
bib  Ii-o-genre-8i8.  n.  [biblio-  -f 
-genesis.}  Production  of  books, 
bib'li-og'o-ny  (bYb'lT-fig'rt-nT), 
n.  [ biblio -  -f-  -yony.]  Production 
of  books. 

bib  li-og'ra-fer.  Bibliographer. 
Ref.  Sp.  [Ref.  So.  I 

bib  li-og'ra-fV.  Bibliography.  | 
blb'li-o-graph'.  n.  [Cf.  F.bib/io- 
gvaphe.]  =  bibliographer. 
bib'li-og'ra-phize,  v.  t.  To  make 
a  bibliography  of. 
bib'li-o-klept',  n.  [biblio-  -f  Gr. 
kA€7ttt/9  thief.J  One  who  steals 
books.  —  bib'li-o-klep'to-ma'- 
ni-ac.  n. 

bib  li-o-log'i-cal  (bYb'lT-S-15j'r- 
krtl),  a.  Pert,  to  bibliology. 


bib'li-o-mane  ,  n.  [F  ]  A  bib 
liomaniac. 

bib^i-o-ma'iii-an,  a.  V  n.  Bib¬ 
liomaniac. 

bib'li-o  ma'ni-an-ism  (-Yz’m), 
bibTi-om'a-nism  (blb'lY-bm'd- 
nTz’in),  n.  Bibliomania.  —  bib'- 
li-om'a-nist.  n. 

bib  li-o-phag'ic  (bYb'lT-A-faj'- 
Yk),  a.  [biblio- +  -phoyir.]  De¬ 
vouring  books.  —  bib  li-oph'a- 

flst  (-Of'd-jYst),  n. 

ib  li-oph'i-ly  (-M'Y-1Y),  «.  = 

BiBLioniiLisM.  —  bib/li-oph'i- 
lous  (-Y-l»s),  a. 

bib  li-o-pho'bi-a.  n.  f biblio-  + 
-phobia .]  Dread  or  dislike  of 
books.  Rare. 

bib'li-o-po'lar,  a.  Bibliopolic. 
bib'li-o-pole'ry  (bYb'lY-fi-pol'- 
rY),  ».  =  biblio  poly. 
bib'li-op'o-list.  n.  =  biblio- 
polk.  —  bib'li-op  o-lia'tic,  a. 
bib'Ii-o-the-ca'ri-an,  u.  If  n.  = 

BIBLIOTHECARY. 

Bib'lism  (bYb'lYz’m  ;  bY'- 
blYz’m),  n.  Adherence  to  Scrip¬ 
ture  as  the  sole  rule  of  faith. 

||  Bi'bli-um  Hi  sto'ri-a'le  (bYb'- 


lY-fim  hYs-to'rY-a'le).  A  resume 
of  Bible  history  translated  be¬ 
tween  lL'!*l  and  1295,  by  Guvards 
des  Moulins.  from  the“  Historia 
Scholastica  ”  of  Peter  Coinestor, 
dating  from  1170. 
bib'lus.  bib'los.  n.  [L.  bibl  us, 
Cir.  /3c/3Ao9.1  Papyrus, 
bi-bo'rate  ( m-bo'rat),  n.  Chem. 
S  e  e  bi-.  —  biborate  of  soda, 
borax. 

bib  pout.  =  bib,  2. 
bi-brac'te-ate  ( bl-br&k'tf-at),  a. 
See  bi-.  [bi-.| 

bi-brac'te-o-late(-C-lat),«.  See 
Bibul.  Bible. 
bib'u-lous-ly.  adv.  of  bibulous. 
bi-cal'ca-rate.  a.  [bi-  -f  cairn- 
rate.]  Having  two  spurs,  as  the 
legs  of  certain  birds, 
bi-cal'lose.  bi-cal'loua,  a.  R>t- 
4-  callage,  callous.]  Bot.  Having 
two  callosities. 

bi-cap 'i-tate,  a.  [bi-  4-  capi¬ 
tate.]  Having  two  heads, 
bi-cap 'su-lar.  a.  Rot.  a  Flnving 
two  capsules,  b  Having  a  biloc¬ 
ular  capsule.  [pellary.l 

bi-car 'pel-late.  a.  Bot.  Bicar-I 


i  bi-cau'dal.  bi-cau'date,  a.  [hi- 
+  caudal, caudate.]  Having,  or 
I  terminating  in,  two  tails. 

bi-cauae'.  fl*  because. 

:  bicche.  +  bitch. 
bicched,  a.  An  old  word  of  un¬ 
known  origin  and  meaning.used 
generally  with  the  force  of  an 
execration.  As  used  in  the 
phrase  bicched  hones  (as  in 
Chaucer),  that  is,  dice,  it  has 
been  explained  ns  being  for  the 
D.  bikked  been ,  lit.,  a  picked,  or 
nicked,  bone.  Obs.  [Sp.! 
bi-cef'a-lous.  Bicephalous.  7?e/.| 
bi  cel'lu-lar.  a.  Biol.  Having, 
or  composed  of,  two  cells. 

I  bi  ce-phal'ic.  a.  Bicephalous, 
bi-ceph'a-lous,  a.  [l>t-  4-  ceph- 
ahms.]  Having  two  heads. 

•  biche.  A*  bitch. 
bicheche  A*  beseech. 
li  bi'cho  (be'chfl),  n.  [Sp.]  See 

JIGGER. 

II  bi'cho  de  mar'  ( da  mar' )  [ Sp.] 
The  trepang,  or  beche  de  rner. 

||  bi'cho  do  mar'  (be'sh<5  dC 
mar').  [Pg.  ]  See  beche  de  mer. 
Bich'ri  (blk'rl).  Bib. 


bi-chro'mate.  v.  t.  =  bichko- 

M  ATIZE. 

bi  chro-mat'ic,  a.  Dichromatic, 
bi-chro'mic,  a.  a  Pert,  to  bi¬ 
chromate.  b  Chem.  Dichromic, 
bich'v  (bTch'Y),  w.  [Named  by 
De  Candolle,  Lunanen  Bichy , 
said  to  be  fr.  the  name  of  a  slave 
dealer  Biche  or  Bassai.]  The 
cola  nut.  West  Indies. 
bi-cil'i-ate.  bi-cil'i-at  ed  (bT- 
ml'Y-uUT-d),  a.  Having  tv  ocilia. 
bi-cip'i-toua  (bY-sYp'Y-tus),  a. 
Ilavinsr  two  heads, 
bi-cir'rhose.  a.  See  bi-. 
bick,  n.  Scot,  form  of  BiTcn. 
bick'er,  t.  To  attack  or  as¬ 
sail,  as  with  missiles.  Obs. 
bick'erd.  Bickered.  Ref.  Sp. 
bick'er  er,  n.  One  who  bickers, 
bick'er-ing,  p.  pr.  !f  vb.  n.  of 
BICKER. 

bick'er-ment.  n.  See  -ment. 
Obs.  Spenser. 

Bick'er-staff.  Isaac.  Esq..  As¬ 
trologer  ( l»Yk'?r-stnf).  The  os¬ 
tensible  editor  of  the  "  Tatler  ;  ” 
—  an  assumed  name  previously 
used  hv  Swift  in  his  “  Predic¬ 


tions”  (lrOlD,  a  pamphlet  prov¬ 
ing  the  death  of  the  living  and 
protesting  almanac  maker,  Par¬ 
tridge. 

biclagge.  A*  beclog. 
biclappe,  r.  t.  [bi-  (=  be-)  4- 
clap. J  To  catch  ;  grasp.  Obs. 
bi-cla'vate.  a.  See  bi-. 
bicokett  A*  bycokkt. 
bi-col' li-gate,  a.  [bi-  4-  colli¬ 
gate.]  Zodl.  Having  the  three 
anterior  toes  connected  by  webs, 
bi-colme'.  A*  bkcoom. 
bi-con'dy-lar,  a.  See  bi-. 
bi-con  so-nan'tal.  a.  See  bi-. 
bi-con'vex,  a.  Convexo-convex, 
bi'corned  (bi'kbrnd),  bi-corn'- 
ous  ( bY-kflr'nus;, a.  =  bicorn. 
bi-cor'nu-ous  (-nfl-iYs),  a.  [6t- 
-I-  L.  cornu  horn.]  Bicorn.  Rare. 
bi  cor-po're-al,  a.  Bicorporal, 
bicquest.  A*  bequest. 
bi  cres-cen'tic,  a.  [&»-  4-  cres¬ 
centic.]  Doubly  crescentic, 
bi-crn'ral,  «.  [bi-  +  crura/.] 
Having  two  legs, 
bicuhyba.  Var.  of  becuiba. 
bi-cui'ba.  Var.  of  becuiba. 
bi'cul  ord.  Bicolored.  Ref.  Sp. 


food,  foot ;  out,  oil ;  chair ;  go  ;  sing,  igk  ;  then,  thin ;  nature,  verdure  (250) ;  K  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144) ,  boN  ;  yet ;  zh  =  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  $ 
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BIFOLLICULAR 


to  steer  in  the  latter  case;  in  the  modem  bicycle  the 
wheels  are  usually 
equal  in  size,  and  . 

the  effect  of  a  large  A 

wheel  is  obtained 
by  a  c  h  a  i  11-aiid- 
sprocket  gear  or  by 
a  bevel  gear. 

2.  Logging.  A  trav¬ 
eling  block  used  on 
a  cable  in  skidding 
logs  by  steam 
power. 

bl'cy-cle  (bi'sY-k’l), 

V.  i.  ;  B1 '  CY  -  CLED 
(-k’ld) ;  Bl'CY-CLING 

(-kltng).  To  ride 
a  bicycle.  —  tol'cy- 
cler  (-kler),  7i. 
bicycle  chain  An 
endless  block  chain 
such  as  that  used 
on  bicycles. 

bi-cyc'lic  (bl-sTk'-  A  Man’s  Chain  Bicycle.  1  Handle  Bar  ; 
Ilk)  a.  [5l- -j- eye-  2  Saddle;  3,  3  Frame  Tubes;  4  Saddle 
/,*/»  1  1  C’rtnai ef irwr  Pillar  ;  5  Saddle  Post  ;  6  Lantern  Brack- 
ac.J  1.  consisting  et .  7  Crown  .  8  Front  Fork  ;  !>  Tire  ;  10 
of,  or  arranged  in,  Valve;  11,  14  Pedals;  12,  1.5  Front  and 
two  cycles,  circles,  Hear  Sprocket  Wheels  ;  13  Chain.  B 
or,  Bot.,  whorls.  Woman’s  Chainless  Bicycle. 

2.  Relating  to  bicycles. 

bl'cy-clism  (bi'sY-klYz’m),  n.  Habit  or  art  of  bicycling, 
bi'cy -clist  (-klYst),  n.  One  who  rides  a  bicycle  ;  a  bicycler, 
bid  (bid),  v.  t. ;  pret.  bade  (bSd),  bid,  Obs.  bad;  p.  p. 
bidden  (bid'’n),  bid  ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  bid'ding.  [ME.  bid - 
den,  prop,  to  ask,  beg,  AS.  biddan ;  akin  to  OS.  biddian , 
Icel.  biaja ,  OHG.  bittern,  G.  bitten ,  to  pray,  ask,  request, 
and  E.  bead ,  and  peril,  to  Gr.  neiOeiv  to  persuade,  L .  fidere 
to  trust,  E.  faith ,  and  bide.  But  this  word  was  early  con¬ 
fused  with  ME.  beden ,  beoden ,  AS.  beodan ,  to  offer,  com¬ 
mand  ;  akin  to  Icel.  bjoSa,  Goth,  biudan  (in  comp.),  OHG. 
biotan  to  command,  bid,  G.  bieten ,  D.  bieden ,  to  offer,  also  to 
Gr.  nvvQdvea9cu  to  learn  by  inquiry,  Skr.  budh  to  be  awake, 
to  heed,  present,  OSlav.  budeti  to  be  awake,  E.  bode ,  v. 
The  word  now  has  the  form  of  ME.  bidden  to  ask,  but  the 


meaning  of  ME.  beden  to  command,  except  in  “  to  bid 
beads.”]  1.  To  offer.  Obs.,  except  in  sense  2  (below)  and 
in  phrases,  as  to  bid  defiance  to,  to  bid  fair. 

2.  To  offer  to  pay  (a  certain  price,  as  for  a  thing  put  up 
at  auction),  or  to  take  (a  certain  price,  as  for  work  to  be 
done  under  a  contract). 

3.  To  make  known  ;  to  declare  ;  reveal.  Obs.  Also,  to 
declare  publicly;  to  proclaim.  Obs.,  except  in  archaic 
phrases,  as  to  bid  the  banns. 

4.  To  order  ;  direct ;  enjoin  ;  command. 

That  Power  who  bids  the  ocean  ebb  and  flow.  Pope. 
Lord,  if  it  be  thou,  bid  me  come  unto  thee.  Matt.  xiv.  28. 

I  was  bid  to  pick  up  shells.  D.  Jerrold. 

6.  To  ask  insistently;  entreat;  beg;  pray.  Obs.  or  Archaic. 

I  bidde  god  I  nevere  mot  have  joye.  Chaucer. 
6.  To  invite  ;  to  call  in  ;  to  request  to  come. 

As  many  as  ye  shall  find,  bid  to  the  marriage.  Matt.  xxii.  0. 
7-  To  express  or  utter,  as  a  wish,  a  greeting,  a  farewell, 
etc.  ;  as,  to  bid  one  welcome  ;  to  bid  good  morning,  etc. 

Neither  bid  him  God  speed.  2  John  10. 

To  thee  and  thy  company  1  bid 
A  hearty  welcome.  _  Shak. 

8  To  bid  not  to  do  ;  to  forbid.  Obs. 


Sy ii.  —  Offer,  proffer,  tender,  propose;  order,  command, 
direct,  charge,  enjoin. 

to  bid  base,  in  the  game  of  base,  to  challenge  (an  opponent) 
to  pursuit ;  hence,  to  challenge  to  an  encounter.  Obs.  “  I 
bid  the  base  for  Proteus.”  Shak.  —  to  b.  beads,  to  pray  with 
beads;  to  distinguish  each  bead  by  a  prayer.  Cf.  bead, 
7i.  —  tob.  in,  in  an  auction,  to  overbid  in  the  interest  of  the 
owner  the  highest  offer  for  (the  property  placed  on  sale) 
made  by  a  bona  fide  customer ;  —  said  only  of  the  owner  or 
his  agent.  To  bid  in  is  often  erroneously  used  of  the  pur¬ 
chasing  at  auction  by  parties  other  than  the  owner.  —  to  b. 
the  banns,  to  publish  or  proclaim  the  banns  ;  perhaps  orig., 
to  ask  the  banns.  —  to  b.  up,  in  an  auction,  to  raise  by  bids 
the  price  of  (the  property  auctioned), 
bid,  v.  i.  1.  To  entreat  ;  to  pray.  Obs.  Chaucer. 

2.  To  make  a  bid  ;  specif.,  to  state  what  one  will  pay  or 
take  ;  as,  the  candidate  bids  for  the  support  of  the  radicals, 
to  bid  fair,  to  offer  a  good  prospect ;  to  make  fair  promise  ; 
to  seem  likely.  —  to  b.  to  the  board,  Card  Playing,  to  bid 
where  there  is  no  seller,  the  highest  bidder  obtaining  the 
privilege  bid  for. 

bid,  n.  1.  Act  of  one  who  bids  something  ;  an  offer,  as  of  a 
price  at  an  auction  ;  a  statement  of  what  one  will  give  or 
do  for  something  to  be  received,  or  will  take  for  something 
to  be  done  or  furnished  ;  also,  that  which  is  offered. 

2.  An  invitation  ;  as,  a  bid  to  a  wedding.  Slang,  U.  S. 
bid'da  ble  (bYd'd-b’l),  a.  Obedient ;  docile. 

What  is  the  use  of  white  servants  ?  They  are  not  biddable. 

Charles  jReade. 

—  bld'da-ble-ness,  n.  —  bid'da-bly,  adv.  Scot. 
bid'dance  (-dns ),n.  Act  of  bidding  ;  invitation  ;  command. 


bld'der  (bYd'er),  n.  [AS.  biddere  a  petitioner.]  One  who 
bids ;  specif. :  a  A  beggar.  Obs.  b  One  who  commands, 
invites,  offers  a  price,  etc. 

bld'der  y  ware  (bYd'er-Y).  [From  Beder  or  Bidar,  a  town 
in  India.]  Ware  made  in  India  by  inlaying  or  damascen¬ 
ing  bidri  with  patterns  in  gold  and  silver, 
bid'ding,  n.  1.  Act  of  making  bids;  an  offer  of  a  price. 

2.  Command;  order;  a  proclamation  or  notifying.  Shak. 

3.  Entreaty;  prayer.  Obs. 

4.  An  invitation  or  summons. 

bidding  prayer,  a  ft.  C.  Ch.  The  prayer  for  the  souls  of 
benefactors,  said  before  the  sermon,  b  Angl.  Ch.  The 
prayer  before  the  sermon  with  petitions  for  specified  ob¬ 
jects  or  classes  of  persons.  Tlie  meaning  of  “ bidding 
prayer  ”  arises  from  the  older  meaning  of  bidding  oj  pray¬ 
ers.  meaning  “praying  of  prayers  ”  ;  later,  bidding  came 
to  be  understood  in  the  sense  of  “  enjoin  ”  or  “  direct  (cf. 
bid,  v.  1.),  the  objects  being  specified  and  enjoined, 
bid'dy  (bYd'Y),  n.  ;  pi.  -dies  (-Yz).  [Etymology  uncertain.] 
A  hen  or  chicken.  Shak. 

bid'dy,  n.  [A  familiar  form  of  Bridget .]  An  Irish  serv¬ 
ing  woman  or  girl ;  a  maidservant.  Col  log. 
bid'dy-bid7  (-bid'),  n.  Also  bid'dy-bid  dy.  [Corrupt,  of 
Maori  piripiri.)  The  piripiri  or  its  bur.  New  Zealand. 
bide  (bid),  v.  i.  ;  pret.  bode  (bod),  Obs.  bad,  bade;  pret. 
dc  p.  p.  bid'ed  (bid'8d  ;  -Yd),  Obs.  bid,  biden  ;  p.  pr.  tt-  vb. 
71.  bid'ing  (bid'Yng).  [ME.  biden ,  AS.  bidun  ;  akin  to  OHG. 
bitan,  Goth,  beidan,  Icel.  bitfa  ;  peril,  orig.,  to  wait  with 
trust,  and  akin  to  bid  (AS.  biddan).  See  bid,  v.  t. ;  cf. 
abide.]  1.  To  dwell ;  inhabit;  abide;  stay. 

All  knees  to  thee  shall  bow  of  them  that  bide 
In  heaven  or  earth,  or,  under  earth,  in  hell.  Milton. 
2.  To  remain;  to  continue  or  be  permanent  in  a  place, 
state,  or  action  ;  to  continue  to  be.  ■  Shak. 

to  bide  by,  to  maintain ;  stick  to  ;  as,  to  bide  by  a  bargain, 
bide,  v.  t.  1.  To  wait  for  ;  as,  I  bide  my  time.  See  abide. 
2.  To  encounter  ;  withstand  ;  to  remain  firm  under  (a 
hardship);  also,  to  endure  ;  suffer;  tolerate. 

For  it  seems  that,  powerful  as  the  Gordons  always  were,  the 
Swintons  could  then  bide  a  bang  with  them.  Lockhart. 

Poor  naked  wretches,  wheresoe’er  you  are, 

That  bide  the  pelting  of  this  pitiless  storm.  Shak. 

Tho’  I  can  drink  wine  I  cannot  bide  water.  Tennyson. 

to  bide  tryst,  to  wait,  at  the  appointed  time,  for  one  with 
whom  a  tryst  is  made  ;  to  keep  an  appointment. 

Bi'dens  (bi'dgnz),  n.  [NL.  See  bident.]  Bot.  A  large 
genus  of  asteraceous  plants,  na¬ 
tives  of  the  warmer  parts  of  both 
hemispheres.  The  usually  flat¬ 
tened  aclienes  are  armed  with 
barbed  awns.  B.frondosa, the  beg- 
ar-ticks,  and  B.  bipinnata,  the 
panish  needles,  are  troublesome 
weeds.  Some  species  have  showy 
yellow  or  white  ray  flowers,  and 
are  known  as  bur  marigold  or 
tickseed  sunflower. 
bi'dent  (bi'dent),  n.  [L.  bidens, 

-entis,  two-pronged ;  bi — f-  dens 
tooth.]  1.  A  two-pronged  instru¬ 
ment.  Miss  Yonge. 

2.  A  two-year-old  sheep, 
bl-den'tal  (bi-dgn'tal),  n.  ;  L.  pi. 
bident  alia  (bi'dgn-ta'IY-d).  [L.] 

Bom.  Antig.  A  place  struck  by 
lightning,  which  was  consecrated 
to  Jupiter  Fulgur  and  inclosed 
by  a  structure  ;  also,  the  structure  itself, 
bl-den'tal,  a.  Having  two  prongs  or  teeth.  Swift. 

bl-den'tate  (-tat),  a.  Having  two  teeth  or  two  toothlike 
processes ;  two-toothed. 

bi-det'  (bY-det' ,  be'dg' ;  277),  n.  [F.  bidet.)  1  A  small 
horse,  esp.  for  pack  or  courier  service  in  an  army. 

2.  A  form  of  sitz  bath. 

bl-dig'i-tate  (bl-dYj'Y-tat),  a.  [6i-j-  digitate.)  Having  two 
fingers  or  fingerlike  projections. 

bid'ing  (bld'Yng),  ?i.  1.  A  waiting ;  an  awaiting  ;  also, 

Obs.,  the  thing  awaited. 

2.  A  place  of  waiting  ;  dwelling, 
biding  place,  a  place  of  abode. 

Bld'pal,  or  Pil'pai  (bYd'pi ;  pYl'pi),  n.  The  reputed  author 
of  a  body  of  animal  fables,  Sanskrit  in  origin  but  trans¬ 
mitted  through  many  languages.  The  oldest  extant  Sanskrit  re¬ 
cension  of  these  fables  is  the  Panchatnntra,  lit.,  the  Five  Books 
(about  the  5th  century  a.  d.),  an  abridgment  of  which  was  the 
ftitopadesa,  lit.,  Good  Counsel,  compiled  shortly  afterward, 
bid'rl,  bid'ree  (bYd're),  n.  [Hind,  bidri,  fr.  Bidar,  a  town 
in  India.]  Also  bidry,  bidery,  etc.  A  pewterlike  alloy  of 
zinc,  lead,  and  copper,  with  occasionally  tin,  used  for  mak¬ 
ing  ware  inlaid  with  gold  or  silver  ;  also,  the  ware  so  made  ; 
biddery  ware.  Also  called  tutenag7ie. 

bid'U-OUS  (bYdJi-ws),  a.  [L.  biduus ;  bis  -j-  dies  day.] 
Lasting,  or  remaining  open,  two  days,  as  some  flowers. 
Bie'ber  test  (be'ber).  Cheni.  A  test  consisting  in  treating 
five  volumes  of  a  fixed  oil  w  ith  one  volume  of  a  mixture  of 
concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  fuming  nitric  acid,  and  w  ater. 
The  color  produced  varies  with  the  nature  of  the  oil. 


Biena’s  com  et  (be'laz).  [After  W.  von  Biela,  who  ob¬ 
served  it  in  1826.]  Astron.  A  comet  having  a  period  of 
revolution  about  the  sun  of  6.7  years.  It  was  first  observed 
in  1772.  In  1846  it  had  separated  into  two  comets,  which 
have  not  been  seen  since  1852.  The  late  November  meteors 
( Andromedes,  or  Bielids)  move  in  its  orbit,  and  are  probably 
fragments  of  this  comet.  See  comet. 
bield  (held),  n.  [Cf.  ME.  belde  courage,  confidence,  pro¬ 
tection,  AS.  byldo  boldness,  fr.  beald  bold.]  1.  Boldness  ; 
courage  ;  confidence  ;  comfort.  Obs. 

2.  Resource  ;  help  ;  Scot.,  means  of  sustenance  ;  food.  Obs. 

3.  A  shelter  ;  hence,  a  habitation  ;  den.  Scot,  dc  Dial.  Eng. 
bield,  v.  t.  1.  To  embolden  ;  hearten.  Obs. 

2.  To  shelter;  protect.  Scot,  &  Dial.  Eng. 

Bield ed  me  as  if  I  had  been  a  sister.  Scott. 

3.  To  nourish  ;  sustain.  Obs. 

bi  e-lec-trol'y-sis  (bi'e-lek-trSl'Y-sYs),  7i.  [bi-  +  electroly¬ 
sis.  J  Physics.  Simultaneous  deposition  of  two  metals  by 
the  electrolysis  of  a  mixture  of  their  salts, 
bien,  bein  (bell),  a.  1.  Pleasant;  genial.  Obs. 

2.  Comfortable  ;  thriving;  cozy  ;  bountifully  supplied  with 
material  comforts.  Scot.  <t*  Dial.  Eng. 

His  mittens  and  hose  were  cozie  and  bien.  J.  Baillie. 

—  bien,  bien'ly,  adv.  —  bien'ness,  n. 

bi-en'ni-al  (bi-gn'Y-fil),  a.  [L.  biennalis,  fr.  biennium  a 
space  of  two  years ;  bis  twice  -}-  atintis  year.  Cf.  annu¬ 
al.]  1.  Happening,  or  taking  place,  once  in  two  years; 
as,  a  biennial  election. 

2  Continuing  or  lasting  for  two  years  ;  —  applied  specifi¬ 
cally,  in  Bot.,  to  plants  that  last  but  two  years,  producing 
only  leaves  tlie  first  year,  and  storing  up  food  in  the  roots 
or  other  organs  to  be  expended  the  following  year  in  the 
development  of  fruit  and  seeds,  as  in  the  carrot,  beet,  cab¬ 
bage,  hollyhock,  and  mullein.  In  botanical  works  often 
indicated  by  the  sign  (§),  cf ,  or  ©. 
bi-en'ni-al,  n.  1.  Something  w  hich  takes  place  or  appears 
once  in  two  years,  as  a  biennial  examination. 

2.  Bot.  A  biennial  plant. 

bier  (ber),  n.  [ME.  bsere,  beere,  AS.  bier,  bsere ;  akin  to 
I).  baar,  OHG.  bdra,  G.  bahre,  Icel.  barar,  Dan.  baare,  L. 
•»  feretrum ,  Gr.  (fteperpov,  from  the  same  root  as  E.  bear  to 
produce.  See  bear  ;  cf.  barrow.]  1.  A  handbarrow  or 
portable  frame  ;  a  litter.  Obs.,  except  as  the  name  of  the 
frame  or  6tand  on  which  a  corpse  is  placed,  or  borne  to  the 
grave.  Also,  rarely,  fig.,  tlie  corpse. 

The  dolefulest  bier  that  euer  man  did  tee, 

Was  Astrophel.  Spenser 

2.  A  place  of  sepulture  ;  a  grave.  Obs. 
bier  right  A  former  ordeal  to  test  the  guilt  of  one  ac¬ 
cused  of  murder  by  requiring  him  to  vindicate  himself  in 
the  presence  of  the  corpse.  It  was  believed  that  the  victim’s 
wounds  w  ould  bleed  afresh  if  the  body  were  touched  by  the 
murderer.  Cf.  Shak..  Richard  111.,  I.  ii.  55,  56. 
bi-la'cial  (bi-fa'shfll),  a.  [bi-  -J-  facial.)  1.  Having  the 
opposite  surfaces  alike. 

2.  Having  two  fronts  or  faces  ;  specif.,  having  two  human 
faces  turned  opposite  ways,  as  the  Roman  Janus. 

3-  Bot.  =  DORSIVENTRAL. 

bi-fa'ri-OUS  (bi-fa'rY-ws),  a.  [L.  bifarius;  bi-  -{-fan  to 
speak.  Cf.  Gr.  6i<£a<rio?  twofold  ;  &  is  twice  -}-  <f>a  vai  to 
say.]  1.  Twofold;  arranged  in  two  rows. 

2.  Bot.  Pointing  two  ways,  as  leaves  that  grow  only  on 
opposite  sides  of  a  branch  ;  in  tw’o  vertical  rows, 
bift  (bif),  7i.  [Prob.  of  imitative  origin.  Cf.  baff,  n., 
buff  to  strike.]  A  blow  ;  a  whack.  Slang,  U.  S. 
biff  (bYf),  v.  t.  ;  biffed  (bYft) ;  biff'ing.  To  hit  a  blow; 
to  whack.  Slang,  U.  S. 

bif'fin  (bYf'Yn),  7i.  Also  beefin,  beaufin,  etc.  [For  beefing, 
from  its  red  color  resembling  raw  beef.]  1.  An  English 
variety  of  apple  cultivated  especially  in  Norfolk.  It  is  often 
sold  after  being  dried  in  the  oven.  Hence : 

2.  Any  apple  baked  and  flattened  into  a  cake.  Eng. 
bi'fid  (bi'ffd),  a.  [L.  bifidus ;  bi-  -|-  root  of  jindere  to 
cleave  or  split.]  Split  to  the  middle  ;  divided  into  two 
equal  lobes  or  parts  by  a  median  cleft.  —  bi  lid'i-ty  (bi- 
fYd'Y-tY),  n.  —  bi'fid-ly,  adv. 

bi  filar  (bi-fi'ldr),  a.  [bi — f-  filar.)  Twfo-threaded  ;  in¬ 
volving  tlie  use  of  two  threads  ;  as,  bifilar  suspension  ;  a  bi  fi¬ 
lar  balance.  —7?.  A  bifilar  micrometer.  —  bi-fi'lar-ly,  adv. 
bifilar  micrometer,  an  instrument  for  measuring  minute  dis¬ 
tances  or  angles  by  means  of  two  very  minute  filaments 
(usually  spider  threads),  one  of  which,  at  least,  is  movable ; 

—  more  commonly  called  a  filar  micrometer. 

bi  fis'tu-lar  (bl-fYs'^u-lar),  a.  [5i-  -f-  fistular.)  Having 
two  tubes. 

bl-llag'el-late  (bi-fl5j'?-lat),  a.  [5i-  -J-  flagellate.)  Hav¬ 
ing  two  long,  narrow  ,  whiplike  appendages, 
bi-ilec'node  (bl-flgk'nod),  n.  [bi-  -}-  flemode.)  Math. 
On  a  curve,  a  point  that  is  at  the  same  time  a  node  and  a 
point  of  inflexion  for  each  branch  passing  through  it. 
bi-fo'cal  (bi-fo'k51),  a.  [bi — f-  focal.)  Having  two  foci. 
Specif.:  =  pantoscopic.  —  7i.  A  bifocal  glass, 
bi'iold  (bi'fold),  a.  [bi-  -}-  fold.)  Twofold ;  double  ;  of 
tw  o  kinds,  degrees,  etc.  Shak. 

bi-fo'll-um  (bi-fo'lY-?7m),  n. ;  pi.  -lia  {-a),  [bi-  -f  L.  folium 


bi-cyc'li-cal,  <i.  Bicyclic. 
bi-cyc'u-lar,  a.  Pert,  to  bicy¬ 
cling. 

bid.  [For  behooved.']  Scot.  pret. 
of  bus,  must.  Oaf.  E.  D. 

bid.  Obs.  p.  p.  of  bide. 
bid.  pret.  If  j>.  j).  of  bid  ;  obs. 
pret.  Sf  p.  p.  of  bide. 

Did'-a-bicu.  Var.  of  biddy'bid. 
bi-dac'tyl,  bi-dac'tyle  bi-dac'- 

tyl-OUB,  (I.  =  DIDACTYL, 

bi'dar  (bT'd'ar),  n.  [Russ,  hai- 
t tara.)  A  kind  of  large  ekin- 
covered  canoe  or  boat  used  by 
the  Aleutians,  Kurilians,  etc. 
bl-dar'ka  (bT-diir'kd).  bi-dar'- 
kee  (-k£),  n.  (Russ,  haidarka, 
dim.]  A  portable  boat  made  of 
stretched  skins.  Alaska. 
bid'cock',  v.  The  water  rail 
( Rallus  aquaticus).  Local,  Eng. 
bldd.  +  bed. 

Bid-del'l-an.Bid-del'll-an,  n.  An 

adherent  of  the  doctrines  of  John 
Biddle  (d.  1662),  one  of  the  earli¬ 
est  English  Unitarians.  [bide. I 
bid'den,  p.p.  of  bid ’.obs.p.p.  of  | 
bld'der  y.  Var.  of  bidri. 
bid'dicks.  bid'dix  (btd'Tk*). 
Vars.  of  beat-ax.  Dial.  Eng. 
bid 'dry.  Var.  of  bidri. 
bide,  n.  Act  of  biding  ;  stay  ; 
a  dwelling.  Obs. 


bidel.  +  beadle.  [liax.I 

Bi-del'li-an.  Var.  of  Bidde-| 
bi-del'li-um.  f  bdellium. 
bi-dene'.  Obs.  or  dial.  var.  of 
beden  e. 

bi-den'ted,  a.  Bidentate.  Rare. 
bi-den'tial  (bl-drn'slulh,  a. 
Having  two  prongs  or  teeth, 
bi  den-tic'u-late.  n.  Biol.  Hav¬ 
ing  two  small  teeth.  [bides. I 

bid'er  (bTd'5r),  n.  One  who| 
bid'er-y.  Vnr.  of  bidri. 
bid'hook'.  Var.  of  bkadhook. 
bi-dig'i-tal  (bl-dYj'f-tdl),  a.  Bi- 
digitate. 

bid'i-ri.  Var.  of  bidri. 
bl  di-ur 'nal,  a.  Happening  once 
in  two  davs. 

Bid'kar  (Vld'kftr).  Bib. 
bl-do'gyni M-do'gTn),/?.  [ W.Cf. 
bodkin.]  Celt.  Antig.  A  dagger, 
bld'-prayer',  w.  =  bidding 

PRAYER. 

bid'ree.  bid'ry.  Var.  of  bidri. 
bidwele.  /•.  t.  [See  be-  ;  dwell.] 
To  seduce  ;  mislead.  Obs. 
bie.  +  BEE,  BUY,  BY. 
bie'ber-ite  ibe'b£r-Tt), n.  [From 
Bieber,  town  in  Hesse,  Ger¬ 
many.]  Min.  Native  cobalt  sul¬ 
phate,  C0SO4  7H0O,  occurring 
in  pale  red  crusts,  stalactites,  etc. 
Bie'brich  acar'let  (be'brlK). 


[Fr  Biebrich,  Prussia.]  See  dye. 
biefe.  +  beef. 
bieh.  +  bow. 
biel.  +  boil. 

biel  (bel).  Scot.  var.  of  bield. 
bield  (held),  r.  i.  1.  To  be  or  be¬ 
come  nold.  Obs. 

2  To  find  refuge  ;  also, to  dwell. 
Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng.  or  Scot. 
bield,  />.  a.  Sheltered;  cozy.  Scot. 
bield'y,  a  Giving  shelter.  Scot. 
Bie'lid  (be'lTd),  n.  [From 
Bteia's  comet.]  Astron.  =  An- 
DROMEDE.  [BUY.I 

bien.  Dial.  var.  of  bein,  ren,| 
||  bien'  al  m4'  (IvvgN'-n&'Tna'), 
fern,  bien  ai  ro^e'  (-nfi'ma'). 
[F.]  Well-beloved. 

[1  Bien'-ai  m4',  le  (15).  [F.] 

Louis  XV.  of  France  (1715-/4)  ? 
—  from  his  popularity  as  com¬ 
pared  with  Louis  XIV. 
bien'  bowse'  (ben'  bouz'; 
booz').  Good  drink.  Cant. 
Obs.  —  blen'-bows'ie.  a.  Obs. 
biend.  bend. 

|i  bien'  en'ten  du'  (byfiN'-naN'- 
taN'dtt').  [F.]  Well  under¬ 
stood  :  of  course, 
bie'nea  (bva'nas),  »>.  pi.  [Sp.] 
/).  Layr.  See  bonum. 
bien'-e'tre  (byiN'-na'tr’),  n. 
F.]  Well-being  ;  comfort. 


bienfait.  +  benefit. 
bi-en'nl-al-ly.  adv.  of  biennial. 
bi-en'ni-um  (bT-5n'Y-um),  v. ; 
pl.  -nia  (-a).  [L.]  A  period  of 
two  years. 

||  Mens  (by»N),  n.  pl.  [F.] 
French  Laic.  See  bonum. 
bien  s5  ance '  ( by fi  n  ' sa'a  n  s'  ). 

[F.]  Becomingness  :  propriety. 
I!  bien  ven'gas.  mal,  sivie'nes 
so'lo  (byair  vun'giis,  mal,  se 
vya'nas  so'lfi).  ISp.]  Thou 
art  welcome,  misfortune,  if  thou 
comest  alone. 

||  bien  ve  nue'  (F.  b  y  ft  n'v  5- 
nii'),  n.  [F.,  fr.  bienvenu  wel¬ 
come,  a.,  orig.  bien  venu  well 
come.l  1.  Welcome.  Obs. 

2.  a  Admission  into  an  associa¬ 
tion  or  fellowship,  b  A  fee,  or 
pourboire,  demanded  of  a  new 
workman  by  his  fellows.  Obs. 

Bienrenne  was  formerly 
commonly  used  in  English  (cf. 
adieu),  but  is  now  used  only  as 
a  French  word. 

bienvoillance.  n.  [OF.,F  bien- 
reillance.]  Good  will.  Obs. 
bier.  +  BE  RE,  BUYER, 
bier.  Weaving.  Vnr.  of  bf.er. 

||  Bier  (ber),  n.  [G.]  Beer,  the 
malt  liquor. 

bier'balk'  (ber'bok'),  n.  [See 


bier;  balk,  7i.]  A  church  road 
or  path  for  funerals.  Obs. 
bieren.  +  berne. 

Bier'stu  be  ( ber'shtoo'bS),  n. 
G.]  A  room  in  a  public  house 
where  beer  and  other  liquors, 
nnd  often  lunches,  are  served, 
biest.  biest'ing8.  Var.  of  beest, 

BEESTINGS. 

bieste.  +  beast. 

biet.  Obs.  pret.  of  beat. 
bieth.  +  BETli. 

bie'tle  (De't’l),  n.  A  deerskin 
iacket  used  by  Apache  women. 

bieu.  +  BEAU. 

bieves.  Obs  pl.  of  beef 
bi-fall'.  +  befall.  [fanged.| 
bi'fanged'( bT'fftngd'), a.  Two- 1 
bif'a-ra  (bYf'd-ra),  w.  [Cf.  It. 
dial.  ( Naples), bifero  pipe,  piper, 
nnd  it.  //if ora,  piffero,  pifero, 
pipe.]  Music.  An  organ  stop  of 
8-ft.  or  4-ft.  pitch  in  which  each 
pipe  has  two  mouths  of  which 
one  is  cut  a  little  higher  than  the 
other,  causing  a  gentle  vibrato 
effect.  Also,  a  similar  stop  with 
two  ranks  of  pipes,  one  of  which 
is  slightly  sharpened.  Audsley. 
bi-fa'ri-ous-ly.  adv.  of  bifaki- 
OUS.  See -LY. 
bifeng.  +  BF.FONG. 

bif'er-ous  ( bYf '5r-rZs),  a.  [L. 


biter  ;  hi-  -f -  ferre  to  bear.]  Bear¬ 
ing  fruit  twice  a  year.  Rare. 

||  bif'fd'fbe'fa'),  a.  [F.]  Crossed 
out ;  canceled. 

bif'i-date,  bif'i-dat'ed  (bYf'Y- 

dut'fd),  a.  [L .bijidatus.)  Bifid, 
bi  fla-bel'late,  a.  [bi- -j- ffabel- 
laft  .]  Zoo!  Designating  a  form 
of  antenna  in  which  the  joints 
are  short  with  long  flattened 
processes  on  opposite  sides, 
bi-flect'ed,  a.  [5i-  +  L.  fleet  ere 
to  bend.]  Bent  or  curved  twice; 
—  said  specif.,  in  the  Bertillon 
system,  ol  an  ear  tlie  border  of 
which  turns  squarely  on  the 
side  next  the  cneek  nnd  then 
joins  the  posterior  border  at  a 
right  angle. 

bi'flex.  a.  [See  bi- ;  1st  flex.] 
Bent  in  two  directions  ;  having 
two  bends. 

bi-flo'rate.  bi-flo'rous,  a.  [61-  + 
L.  ffos,  fforis,  flower.]  Bearing 
two  flowers. 

bi'foil,  n.  [bi-+foil  leaf.]  The 
twayblade.  [Two-leaved. | 

bi-fo'li-ate,  a.  pu-  +  foliate.]! 
bi-fo'li-o-late.  a.  [bi-  4-  folio- 
lute.]  Bot.  Having  two  leaflets, 
as  some  compound  leaves, 
bi  fol-lic'u-lar,  a.  Bot.  Having 
two  follicles  or  twin  pods. 


ale,  senate,  c&re,  itm,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofd ;  eve,  Svent,  end,  recent,  maker;  ice,  111 ;  old,  Sbey,  orb,  Add,  sfift,  connect ;  use,  unite,  urn,  iip,  circus,  menu  ; 

U  Foreign  Word.  +  Obsolete  Variant  of.  *f  comblued  with.  =  equals. 
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leaf.]  Math.  A  plane  curve  of  two  portions  separated  by 
a  double  point  or  by  symmetrically  placed  depressions, 
blfo'rate  (bl-fo'rat ;  blf'6-rat),  a.  [hi-  +  L.  Jo  rat  us 
pierced.]  Bot.  Having  two  perforations, 
blf'o  rine  (blf'o-rtn  ;  -rin),  n.  [L.  biforti,  bijorus,  having 
two  doors;  bi-  +  / oris  door.]  Bot.  An  oval  sac  or  cell 
containing  rapliides,  found  in  the  leaves  of  some  A  race*. 
It  is  filled  with  a  mucilaginous  sap,  causing  it  to  burst 
when  wet,  the  crystals  being  discharged  at  each  end. 
bt'forrn  (bi'fOrm),  a.  [L.  bi/ormis  ;  bi-  -j-  forma  shape.] 
Having  two  forms  or  bodies ;  combining  characteristics  of 
two  forms,  as  a  satyr.  —  bi-for'ml-ty  (bi-for'ml-tl),  n. 
bl'lront  (bi'frunt),  a.  [L.  bijrons.]  Having  two  faces  or 
fronts.—n.  Janus. 

bl-front'ed  (bi-frQn'tSd  ;  -tld  ;  7,  151),  a.  Having  two 
fronts.  “  Bifronted  Janus.”  Massinger. 

Blf'rost  i  bef'rSst),  n.  [Icel.  bifrost. }  Morse  Myth.  The 
rainbow  bridge  connecting  Asgard  and  the  lower  world, 
bl-lur'cate  (bi-ffir'kat)  la.  [bi-  f- furcate.] 

bl-fur'cat-ed  (-kat-g<l  ;  bi'ffir-kat'gd)  (  Two-pronged, 
bl-fur'cate  (bi-fftr'kat ;  bi'fnr-kat),  v.  i.  To  divide  into 
two  branches. 

bl'fur-ca'tlon  (bi'fur-ka'shun),  n.  A  forking,  or  division 
into  two  branches. 

big  (bTg),  a.  ;  big'ger  (-er) ;  big'gest.  [Of  uncertain  origin.] 

1.  Of  great  strength  or  power ;  of  great  force  or  vehe¬ 
mence  ;  strong  ;  valiant ;  forceful.  Obs. 

Sir  Marhaus  was  then  bigger  and  bigger.  Sir  T.  Malory 

2.  Large  in  size,  bulk,  or  extent ;  of  great  bulk  or  magni¬ 

tude.  “  The  stature,  bulk,  and  big assemblance  of  a  man.” 
“  He ’s  too  big  to  go  in  there.”  Shak. 

3.  Great  with  young  ;  pregnant;  swelling;  ready  to  give 
birth  or  produce  ;  — often  figuratively. 

[Day]  big  with  the  fate  of  Cato  and  of  Rome.  Addison. 

4.  Having  greatness,  fullness,  inflation,  distention,  etc.  ; 

—  either  in  a  good  sense,  as  indicating  importance,  impres¬ 
siveness,  or  significance,  or  in  a  bad  sense,  as  indicating 
haughtiness,  pretentiousness,  or  pomposity ;  as,  a  big 
heart ;  a  big  voice  ;  big  looks  ;  to  look  big. 

God  hath  not  in  heaven  a bigger  argument.  Jer  Taylor. 
Syn.  —  Bulky,  large,  massive,  gross.  See  great. 
big  bedbug,  the  cone-nose.  —  B.  Beggarman,  Daniel  O’Con¬ 
nell,  the  Irish  patriot  (1775-1847) ;  — so  called  by  the  land¬ 
lords.  —  B.  Ben.  the  great  hour  bell  attached  to  the  “  West¬ 
minster  clock  ’’  in  the  Parliament  clock  tower,  London.  It 
is  nine  feet  in  diameter,  and  weighs  13  tons  11  hundred¬ 
weight. —b.  blueatein,  a  tall  grass  ( Andropogon  furcatus) 
with  smooth  bluish  leaf  sheaths  and  slender  spikes  borne  in 
pairs  or  clusters.  Called  also  forked  beard  grass.  —  b.  buck¬ 
eye,  the  yellow  buckeye.  —  b.  bud,  b.-bud  hickory,  the  mocker- 
nut. —  b.  bug,  a  person  of  wealth,  emiuence,  or  social  im¬ 
portance.  Colloq.  —  b.  coat,  an  overcoat ;  greatcoat.  Scot.  — 
big-cone  pine,  a  tall  pine  ( Pinus  coulteri)  of  the  southern 
portions  of  the  Coast  range,  in  California,  having  sharp- 
pointed  cones,  often  over  a  foot  long.  —  big  cottonwood,  the 
cottonwood,  or  necklace,  poplar  ( P op-ulus  deltuidcs).  —  b. 
daisy,  the  oxeye  daisy.  Eng.  —  b.  dog,  a  watch  dog.  —  b.  end, 
Afach.,  the  crank-pin  end  of  an  engine  connecting  rod.  —  B. 
Four,  Railroads ,  the  Cleveland,  Cincinnati,  Chicago.  &  St. 
Louis  Railroad.  Cant.  —  b.  game,  the  larger  quadrupeds 
hunted  as  game,  as  distinguished  from  birds  and  small 
mammals.  —  b.  gun.  =  big  bug,  above.  Colloq.  —  b.  hellebore, 
the  American  hellebore.  —  B.  Injun  sand.  See  Pocono  sand¬ 
stone.  —  b.  Jaw.  =  actinomycosis.  —  b.  laurel,  a  The  ever¬ 
green  magnolia,  b  The  rhododendron.  —  B.  Lime.  See 
Mountain  Limestone.  —  b.  pine,  a  The  bull  pine  Pinus 
ponderosa.  b  The  sugar  pine.  — b.  sarsaparilla,  the  Dutch- 
man’s-pipe  vine.  — b.  shellbark,  b.  shellbark  hickory,  a  hick¬ 
ory  ( Hicoria  laciniosa)  of  the  eastern  United  States,  re¬ 
sembling  the  shagbark  (H.  ovala)  but  having  a  much  larger 
nut.  which  is  of  good  flavor;  —  called  also  king  nut—  B.  Tom, 
the  bell  in  Christ  Church  College  tower,  Oxford,  on  which 
curfew  is  rung.  Its  weight  is  7  tons  12  cwt. 
blg'a  -mist  (blg'd-mist),  n.  One  who  practices  bigamy. 

—  blg'a-mis'tic  (-mls'tlk),  a. 

blg'a  mous  (-mus),  a.  [L.  bigamus.]  Guilty  of  bigamy  ; 

involving  bigamy.  —  blg'a  mous  ly,  adv. 
big  'a-my  (-ml),  n.  [ME.  bigamie ,  fr.  L.  bigamus  twice 
married  ;  bi-  -f-  Gr.  ya.u.ov  marriage  ;  prob.  akin  to  Skr. 
jamis  related,  and  L.  gemini  twins,  the  root  meaning  to 
bind,  join:  cf.  F.  bigamie.  Cf.  digamy.]  1.  The  act  of  cer¬ 
emonially  marrying  one  person  when  already  legally  mar¬ 
ried  to  another.  In  England  bigamy  was  only  an  eccle¬ 
siastical  offense  until  1603,  when,  by  act  of  1  Jas.  I.  c.  11 
(1604),  it  .was  made  a  felony  ;  and  now  it  is  a  crime  in  all 
Christian  or  civilized  countries.  In  general,  to  constitute 
the  act  an  offense,  it  must  be  done  willfully  and  with  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  existence  of  a  prior  ceremonial  marriage  (a 
nonceremonial  or  common-law  marriage  not  being  suffi¬ 
cient  to  support  an  indictment).  Strictly,  bigamy  is  a  spe¬ 
cies  of  polygamy  ;  but  the  term  bigamy  is  generally  used 
for  the  offense,  however  often  repeated. 

2.  Canon  Law.  a  Act  of  marrying  two  persons  succes¬ 


sively,  whether  the  first  spouse  be  alive  or  dead,  or  of  mar¬ 
rying  a  widow  ;  called  real  bigamy.  “  Base  declension  and 
loathed  bigamy .”  Shak.  b  Act  of  marrying  a  person  al¬ 
ready  known  carnally  by  another,  as  a  harlot ;  —  called  in¬ 
terpretative  bigamy,  c  Act  of  one  who  being  already  in 
sacred  orders  or  under  a  vow  of  continence  (spiritually 
married)  marries  a  person.  Any  of  these  three  forms  of 
ecclesiastical  bigamy  at  canon  law  disqualified  a  man  for 
orders,  and  for  holding  ecclesiastical  offices, 
big'a-rade  (big'a-rad),  7t.  [F.]  The  bitter  orange, 

big'ar  reau'  (big'd-ro')  (  n.  [F.  bigarreau ,  fr.  bigarre 
blg  a  roon'  (big'a-roon')  j  variegated.]  A  race  of  cherries 
descended  from  Prunus  avium,  having  a  sweet  flavor  and 
firm  flesh. 

bi  gem'i-nal  (bl-jSm'T-ndl),  a.  Anat.  Double;  paired; 

specif.,  of  or  pertaining  to  the  corpora  bigemina. 
big  — end'i-an  (big'gn'di-an),  a.  Pertaining  to  the  big  end 
of  an  egg  or  to  the  Big-endians  ;  setting  store  by  matters  of 
little  consequence  ;  foolish  or  fatuous,  esp.  in  controversy. 
Big  -end'i-ans,  n.  pi.  Ill  Swift’s  “  Gulliver’s  Travels,” 
a  religious  party  (satirizing  the  English  Catholic  party)  in 
the  imaginary  empire  of  Lilliput.  They  made  it  a  matter 
of  duty  to  break  their  eggs  at  the  big  end,  and  were  regarded 
as  heretics  by  the  Little-endians  (the  Protestant  party)  and 
by  the  law,  which,  under  severe  penalties,  required  all  per¬ 
sons  to  break  the  little  end  of  their  eggs.  See  Lilliput. 
big'— eyed'  (big'id'),  a.  Having  big  eyes, 
big-eyed  herring,  a  The  bony  fish  (Elops  saurus).  b  The 
ale  wife  ( Pomolobus  pseudoharengus).  c  The  oxeye  ( Mega- 
lops  cyprinoides).  —  b.  mackerel,  the  chub  mackerel  (Scom¬ 
ber  japonicus).  —  b.  scad,  the  goggler. 

bigg,  or  big  (big),  n.  [ME.  big,  bigge ,  fr.  Icel.  bygg  ;  akin 
to  Dan.  byg ,  Sw.  bjugg.]  The  four-rowed  variety  of  bailey. 
Dial.  Eng.  See  bere. 

Barley  is  generic  ;  bear  includes  the  six-rowed  and  four-rowed 
kinds  ;  bit  ft/  the  four-rowed  only.  But  bear  interchanges  in  lo¬ 
cal  use,  now  with  barley,  now  with  bigg  Oxf.  E.  D. 

big'gen  (blg'Ti),  v.  t.  ;  big'gened  (-’ml) ;  big'gen-ing.  To 
make  big;  enlarge.  Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng.  — v.  i.  To  become 
big  ;  also,  to  gain  strength  after  confinement.  Dial.  Eng. 
big'ger  (big'er),  a.,  compar.  of  big,  a.  —  n.  One  who  is  su¬ 
perior  in  size  or  station  ;  as,  one’s  biggers  and  betters, 
big'gin  (big'Tn),  n.  [F.  beguin ,  prob.  from  the  cap  worn 
by  the  Beguines.]  A  child’s  cap  ;  a  cap  or  hood  ;  a  night¬ 
cap;  specif.,  in  England,  the  coif  of  a  sergeant  at  law. 

An  old  woman’s  biggin  for  a  nightcap.  Massinger. 
big'gin,  n.  A  kind  of  coffeepot  in  which  the  coffee  is  held 
in  a  percolator,  invented  about  1800  by  one  Mr.  Biggin, 
big'gon  net  (big'tf-ngt),  n.  [OF.  beguinet,  dim.  of  beguin. 
See  biggin,  a  cap.]  A  woman’s  cap  or  hood  with  pieces 
covering  the  ears. 

big'horn  (big'hom'),  n.  The  Rocky 
Mountain  sheep.  See  mountain  sheep. 
bight  (bit),  n.  [ME.  bi$t  a  bending, 
fr.  AS.  byht,  fr.  bugan  to  bend.  Cf. 
bout  ;  see  bow,  r.]  1.  A  corner,  bend, 
or  angle  ;  a  hollow  ;  as,  the  bight  of  a 
horse's  knee  ;  the  bight  of  an  elbow. 

2.  Geog.  A  bend  or  curve,  as  in  a  riv¬ 
er  or  a  mountain  chain;  specif.,  a  bend 
in  a  coast  forming  an  open  bay;  also, 
the  bay  itself ;  as,  the  Bight  of  Benin. 

3.  Naut.  The  double  part  of  a  rope  when  bent ;  that  is, 
a  round,  bend,  or  coil  not  including  the  ends ;  a  loop. 

bight,  v.  t.  ;  bight'ed  ;  bight'ing.  Naut.  a  To  arrange,  lay, 
or  fasten  in  bights;  —  said  of  a  rope,  b  To  fasten  with  a 
bight  or  bights  of  rope  ;  as,  to  bight  the  canvas  of  a  sail. 
BiglOW.  Mr.  Hosea  (big'lo).  The  imaginary  author  of 
“The  Biglow  Papers,”  two  series  of  humorous  satirical 
poems,  etc.,  in  the  Yankee  dialectx  written  by  James  Russell 
Lowell,  and  directed  mainly  against  the  war  with  Mexico 
in  1846-48  and  against  slavery. 

big'ly  (bTg'lY),  adv.  [From  big,  a.]  1.  Strongly;  force¬ 

fully  ;  violently.  Obs. 

2.  In  a  swelling,  blustering  manner;  haughtily;  pompously. 

He  brawleth  bigly.  Robinson  ( More's  utojiia). 
blg'-mouth',  n.  Any  of  several  fishps  having  a  very  large 
mouth  ;  esp.,  the  squawfish  Ptychocheilus oregonensis. 
blg'ness,  n.  Quality  or  state  of  being  big.  See  -ness. 
Big-no'ni-a  (bTg-no'm-d),  n.  [NL.  ;  after  the  Abb£  Bignon, 
librarian  of  Louis  XV.]  Bot.  A  large  genus  of  American, 
mostly  tropical,  climbing  shrubs,  typifying  the  family  Big- 
noniaceae.  They  have  compound  leaves  and  showy  some¬ 
what  tubular  flowers.  B.  crucigera  is  the  cross  vine.  Sev¬ 
eral  species  are  cultivated. 

Blg-no  ni-a'ce-dB  (-a'se-e),  n.  pi.  [NL.  See  Bignonia.]  Bot. 
A  family  of  trees,  shrubs,  or  rarely  herbs  (order  Polemoni- 
ales),  growing  widely  in  the  tropics,  a  few  in  temperate 
regions.  They  have  opposite  leaves  and  somewhat  irregu¬ 
lar  flowers  with  2  or  4  stamens.  There  are  about  60  genera 


Bighorn  (Oris  cana¬ 
densis). 


and  500  species,  embracing  many  ornamental  plants,  as  Big¬ 
nonia,  2 e-coma ,  and  Cala/pa.— big -no ni  a'CCOUS  <  -shns),  a. 
big'Ot  (btg'ftt),  n.  [F.  bigot  bigot,  hypocrite,  in  OF.  a  name 
once  given  to  the  Normans  in  France.  Of  unknown  origin  ; 
possibly  akin  to  Sp.  bigote  a  whisker ;  hombre  de  bigote  a 
man  of  spirit  and  vigor  ;  cf.  It.  s-bigottire  to  terrify,  to  ap¬ 
pall.]  1.  A  hypocrite,  esp.  a  superstitious  one.  Obs. 

2.  A  person  who  regards  his  own  faith  and  views  in  matters 
of  religion  as  unquestionably  right  and  any  belief  or  opinion 
differing  from  them  as  unreasonable  or  wicked.  Hence,  a 
person  intolerant  of  opinions  conflicting  with  his  own,  as  in 
politics  or  morals ;  one  obstinately  and  blindly  devoted  to 
his  own  church,  party,  belief,  or  opinion. 

To  doubt,  where  bigots  had  been  content  to  wonder  and  be¬ 
lieve.  Macaulay. 

Syn.  —  See  enthusiast. 

big'Ot,  a.  Bigoted.  Dryden. 

big'Ot-ed  (-ed  ;  -Id ;  7),  a.  Obstinately  and  blindly  attached 
to  some  creed,  opinion,  practice,  or  ritual;  unreasonably  de¬ 
voted  to  a  system  or  party,  and  illiberal  toward  others’  opin¬ 
ions.  “  Bigoted  to  strife.”  Byron. — big'Ot  ed-ly,  adv. 
Syn.  —  Prejudiced,  intolerant,  narrow-minded. 
big'Ot-ry  (-n),  n.  [Cf.  F.  bigoterie.]  State  of  mind  of  a 
bigot ;  obstinate  and  unreasoning  attachment  to  one’s  own 
belief  and  opinions,  with  intolerance  of  beliefs  opposed  to 
them  ;  also,  acts  or  beliefs  ensuing  from  such  a  condition, 
big'  root'  (big'  root' ),  n .  A  cucurbitaceous  plant  of  California 
(Micrampelis  fabacea),  having  an  enormous  tuberous  root, 
big  tree,  a  The  giant  sequoia.  See  sequoia,  b  Occasion¬ 
ally,  the  noble  fir  (Abies  nobilis). 

big'wig'  (-wig'),  n.  [big,  a.  -}-  wig.]  A  person  of  conse¬ 
quence  ;  as,  the  bigwigs  of  society.  Jocose. 

In  our  youth  we  have  heard  him  spoken  of  by  the  bigwigs  with 
extreme  condescension.  Dickens. 

big'wigged'  (-wTgd'),  a.  Characterized  by  pomposity  of 
manner.  —  big_wig'gtd-ness  (-wTg'gd-ngs  ;  -Td-ngs),_tt. 

II  bU  jou'  (be'zhoo' ;  be'zhoo),  n.  ;  pi.  bijoux  (-zhoo' ;  -zhooz'  ; 
be'-).  [F.,  prob.  fr.  Arm.  bizou  ring.]  A  trinket ;  a  jewel ; 
—  applied  to  anything  small  and  of  elegant  workmanship. 

||  bi  jou  te-rie'  (be'zhob't’-re' ;  be-zhoo'te-re),  n.  [F.]  Bi¬ 
joux,  collectively  ;  elegant  trinkets  or  articles  of  virtu. 
bi'Ju-gate(bi'jdo-gat ;  bi-joo'gat;  277), a.  [L.  bi--\-jugatus, 
p.  p.  of  jugare  to  join.]  1.  Numis.  Bearing  two  heads  in 
profile,  one  overlapping  the  other. 

2.  Bot.  Having  two  pairs  of  leaflets ;  —  said  of 
a  pinnate  leaf. 

bike  (bik),  n.  [Etymol.  unknown.]  1.  A  nest' 
of  wild  bees,  wasps,  or  ants  ;  a  swarm.  Scot,  or 
Dial.  Eng.  Scott. 

2.  Hence  :  a  A  swarm  or  crowd  of  people,  b 
Anything  likened  to  a  beehive,  as  a  place  or 
den  swarming  with  people  ;  a  domelike  stack  ;  a  storehouse, 
bike,  v.  i.  To  swarm  like  bees  in  a  bike.  Scot. 

Bi  ku  kul'la  (bi'kti-kul^d),  n.  Also  Bicuculla.  [NL.,  fr. 
L.  bi-  -f-  cuculla  hood.]  Bot.  A  genus  of  papaveraceous 
herbs  having  dissected  leaves  and  racemose  irregular  flow¬ 
ers.  The  species  are  natives  of  North  America  and  Asia, 
and  include  the  Dutchman’s-breeches  (B.  cucull aria)  ana 
the  bleeding-heart  (B.  spectabilis),  the  latter  being  com¬ 
monly  cultivated  as  Dicentra.  See  Dicentra. 
bi'labe  (bi'lab),  n.  [bi-  -f-  L.  labium  lip.]  Med.  A  two- 
bladed  instrument  for  removing  foreign  bodies  from  the 
bladder  through  the  urethra. 

bi-la'bi-al  (bl-la'bT-al),  a.  [bi- labial.]  1.  Bilabiate. 

2.  Phon.  Of  certain  consonants,  formed  or  articulated 
with  the  aid  of  both  lips,  as  p,  b,  in.  —  n.  A  bilabial  conso¬ 
nant. 

bi-la'bi-ate  (bi-la'bT-at),  a.  [6f-  + 
labiate.)  Bot.  Having  two  lips,  aa 
the  corollas  of  certain  flowers. 

Flowers  with  bilabiate  corollas  are 
of  necessity  zygomorphic :  they 
are  frequent  among  the  Mentha- 
cese  and  Scrophulariaceae. 
bl  la-cin'i-ate  (bl'ld-sln'l-at),  a.  Bilabiate  Corolla. 

[bi-  -j-  laciniate.]  Doubly  fringed,  or  laciniate. 
bi'la-mel'lar  (bi-la-mSl'ar;  -15ui'e-ldr)i  a.  [bi-  -}-  lamel- 
bi  lam'el  lale  (bi-15m'e-lat)  >  lar,  lamellate.] 

bi-lam'el-lat'ed  (bl-lSm'c-lat'Sd)  )  Formed  of  two 
plates,  as  the  6tigma  in  Mimulus  ;  also,  having  two  elevated 
ridges,  as  in  the  lip  of  certain  flowers, 
bi-lam 'i-nar  (-T-ndr)  )  a.  [6/ — |-  laminar ,  laminate.] 
bi-lam 'i  nate  (-nat)  >  Formed  of,  or  having,  two  lam- 
bi-lam'i  nat  ed  (-nat'Sd) )  inae,  or  thin  plates, 
bil'an-der  (bTl'dn-der ;  bi'lan-),  n.  [D.  bij lander ;  bij  by 
+  land  land.]  Naut.  A  small  two-masted  merchant  ves¬ 
sel,  used  only  for  coasting,  or  on  canals,  as  in  Holland, 
bi-lat'er-al  (bl-l£t'er-dl),  a.  [bi-  lateral.]  1.  Having 
two  sides  ;  arrauged  upon  two  sides  ;  affecting  two  sides  or 
two  parties. 


bifon.  befono. 
bifore  4*  before. 
bi'forked  (bT'fdrkt),  a.  Bifur¬ 
cate.  [form] 

bl'formed  (bl'fdrmd),  a.  Bi-| 
bif'o-rous  (bYf'0-riZs;  bT-fo'riZs), 
a.  [L.  biforis  having  two  doors  ; 
6i-  +foris  door.]  =  biforatk. 
bi-fron'tal  (bT-tr5n'tdl),  a.  Bi¬ 
front. 

Hbifteck'  (bef't’k').  [F., 

corrupt,  of  beefsteak.]  Beef¬ 
steak. 

bi-fur'eal.  a.  Bifurcate.  Rare. 
bi-fur'cate-ly,  adv.  of  bifur¬ 
cate.  See  -ly. 

bl-fur'cous  (bl-fftr'kus),  a.  (L. 
bifurcus  ;  bi-  -f  furca  fork.]  Bi¬ 
furcate.  Rare.  [torm.l 

bi  fu' si-form,  a.  Doubly  fusi-| 
big.  Var.  of  bioo,  n. 
big,  bigg,  v.  t.  :  bigg  ed  (bTgd)  ; 
bio'oing.  [ME.  biggen ,  fr. 
Icel.  byggia  to  inhabit,  to  build, 
akin  to  bun  to  dwell,  to  make 
ready.  See  boor;  bound,  on 
the  way  (to).]  1.  To  dwell  in  ; 
also,  to  place  (one’s  self).  Obs. 
2.  To  build  ;  build  up  ;  erect. 
Scot.  Sr  Dial.  Eng.  [Ob.t.l 

big.  bigg,  r.  i.  To  dwell ;  reside.  | 
brga(bl'gd)i  n.; - gae(bY'je). 
[L.J  Antig.  A  two-horse  cnariot. 
blg'am.  blg'ame  (btg'dm),  a. 
\\j.  bigamus  twice  married:  cf.  F. 
bigame.  See  bio  a  my.]  Bigamous. 
Obs —n.  A  bigamist.  Obs. 
bl-g&m'ic  (bT-gftm'Ik),  a.  Per¬ 
taining  to  bigamy. 


blg'a-mize,  v.  i.  To  practice 
bigamy. 

blgan.  +  bego  ;  obs.  pret.  of 

BEGIN.  [GIN.! 

blganne.  Obs.  pret.  pi.  of  be-| 
II  bi-gas'  (bt-giisO,  "•  [Tag-] 
Uncooked  rice.  Phil- I. 
bigate.  4*  beget. 
big'bloom  ,  n.  The  large-leaved 
cucumber  tree. 

big'-cone  spruce.  A  pinaceous 
tree  of  the  western  United  States 
(Psem/otsuga  macrocarpa)  re¬ 
sembling  the  Douglas  spruce, 
blgeet.  4*  beget. 

Big  e-lo'vi-a  (btg't-lfi'vT-d),  n. 
[NL.,  after  Dr.  Jacob  Bigelow , 
American  botanist.]  Bot.  Syn. 
of  Chrysothamnus. 

Big'e-low  wil'low.  =  arroyo 

I  WILLOW. 

bi-gem'i-na  (bT-j?m'T-nd),  n. 

|  pi. ;  sing,  -i  num  (-Y-ntZm).  Anat. 
=  CORPORA  BIGEMINA. 
bi-gem'i-nate  (bT-jCm'T-nttt),  bl- 
gem'i-nat  ed  (-nat'fd),  a.  (See 
!  bi-  ;  geminate.]  Twice  gemi- 
1  nate  ;  having  two  pairs  :  a  Bot. 
=  bicon.iugate.  b  Min.  Hav¬ 
ing  two  pairs  of  crystal  forms, 
bi'ge-ner  (bl'jt-ner),  w.  [L.  See 
i  bi-;  genus. 1  A  hybrid  between 
j  species  of  different  genera.— bl'- 

fe-ner'ic  (bUjP-nvr'Tk),  a. 

i'g6nt(  be'i<?nt).  Var.of  be.tan. 
bi-gen 'tial  ( bl-ien'shdl),  a.  [bt- 
'  +  L.  grns.  gentis,  tribe.]  Includ¬ 
ing  two  tribes  or  races. 

I  blgeten.  4*  beget. 


big'-eye',  n.  A  small  widely 
distributed  spiny-finned  food 
fish  ( Priacanthus  cruentatus). 
bigg.  Obs.  or  dial.  var.  ol  bio. 
big'gah.  Var  of  big iia.  See 
measure. 

big'-gait  ed,  o.  Having  a  long, 
easy  stride  ;  —  said  of  horses 
big'gand.  77.  [See  bio,  to  build.] 
Building  ;  a  builder.  Obs. 
bigge.  +  buy. 

big'gen.  4*  bio.  (builds.  I 
big'ger,  n.  One  who  bigs,  or| 
big'ger.  4*  buyer. 
big'gest,  a.,  superl.  of  bio. 
big'gin,  tigging  (bTg'Tn),  n 
l  .M E.  biggiia/.  See  Bio,  bigg,  r. 
/.]  1.  A  sojourn  ;  a  habitation  ; 
hence,  a  building.  Obs.  or  Dial. 
Ena-  [Eng.  i 

2.  Actorstyleof  building  Dial.  \ 
big'gi8h.  a.  See-isn. 
big'git  (bTg'Yt),  p.  a.  Built. 
Scot. 

big'gi-ty.  Var.  of  bfootty. 
bi'gha  (be'gii),  n.  [Hind.  6i- 
gha.  1  See  measure. 
big' head  .  n.  Veter.  A  bone  dis¬ 
ease  of  horses  and  mules  caus¬ 
ing  an  enlargement  of  the  head, 
bi-gib'bous,  a.  See  bi-. 
bigile  4*  beguile. 
biginne.  4*  begin. 
bigiten.  4*  beget. 
bi-glan'du-lar,  a.  See  bi-. 
big'-leaU  lau'rel.  The  rhodo¬ 
dendron  or  rose  bay.  Pennsyl¬ 
vania.  [maple.  1 

big'-leaf' ma'ple.  The  Oregon  | 


bi'glot  (bl'glbt),  a.  [6i-+  Gr 
y^iorra  tongue.]  =  bilingual. 
big'ly.  a.  [From  big  to  dwell.] 
Habitable  ;  pleasant.  Obs. 

Big  no-na'les  (bTg'nft-na'lez), 
ii.  pi .  [NL.]  Bot.  In  Lindley’s 
classification,  an  alliance  com¬ 
prising  the  modern  family  Big- 
noniaceie  and  allies.  —  big-no'- 
nal  (bYg-no'ndfl),  a. 
bigon.  Obs.  pret.  of  begin;  obs. 

p.  p  of  BEGO. 

bi-go'ni-ac,  or  bi-go'ni-al  (bl- 
gd'nY-ftk  ;  -dl),  a.  Joining  the 
two  gonions.  [Mustache.  I 

II  bi-go'te  ( bf-go'ta),  u.  [Sp.] | 
bi  go-the'ro,  n.  [Sp.  bigotcra.) 
A  leather  cover  for  the  whiskers 
or  mustache.  Obs 
bi-got'ic  (bY-g5t'Tk),  bi-got'i- 
cal  (-Y-kdl),  a.  Bigoted.  Obs.— 
bi-got'i-cal-ly.o'V»\  Obs.  [-ish  .  I 
big'ot-ishi  hig'ut-Ysh ),  a.  Seel 
big'ot-ty  (-Y),  Hdy.  Sradr.  [From 
bigot;  cf.  bigoted  similarly 
used.]  Conceited  or  conceitedly 
self-important  ;  saucily  inde¬ 
pendent.  Dial,  or  Colloq., 
Southern  U.  S.  [g rede.  I 

bigradden  Obs.  pret.  of  be-| 
bigrave.  4*  beg  rave. 
bigrucche  4*  begrudge. 
Big'tha  (  bYg'thd).  Rib. 
Big'thant  bYir'thdn),Big-tha'na 
(blg-tha'nu  ;  bYg'thd-nri).  Bib. 
big'thatch',  n.  The  Mexican 
palmetto  (Sabal  mexicanum). 
bi-gua'nlde,  n.  =  diguanide. 
bi-gun'.  Obs.  pret.  pi.  of  begin. 


bi-gut'tate,  a.  Doubly  guttnte. 
bi-gut'tu-late,  a.  Doubly  gut- 
tulate. 

Eig'va-i  (bYg'vft-T).  Bib. 
big  wig'ger-y  (-wlg'5r-Y),  big/- 
wig'gism  (-lz’m).  n.  Assump¬ 
tion  or  show  of  self-importance, 
bihalde.  4*  behold. 
bi-half'.  4*  behalf. 
bi-ha'mate.  a.  See  bi-. 

Bi-ha'ri  (bt-ha're),  n.  See  In¬ 
do-European. 

bi-har'  tree  (bt-hiir').  The  lac 
tree. 

biheaste.  4*  behest 
bihede.  4*  behead. 
bi-he'de,  v.  t.  [AS.  behedan. 
See  heed.  1  To  observe;  guard 
against.  (Jbs . 
bi-hef'den.  4*  behead. 
bi-hen'de.  4*  behind. 
biheste.  4*  behest. 
bi-he've,  a.  [AS.  beliefe.  See 
BEHOOF. ]  Profitable.  Obs.  —  n. 
Profit.  Obs. 
bi-hin'de.  4*  behind. 
bi-hof'the,  n.  [See  behoove, 
1st -tii.]  Behoof;  use.  Obs. 
bi  hol'de.  4*  beholden. 
bihote.  4*  bkhioht. 
bi-hour'ly  (bY-our'lY),  a.  Once 
in  two  hours. 

bi-hove'.  4*  behoof,  behoove. 
bihufe.  4*  behoof. 
bi-il'i-ac,  a.  [bi-  -|-  i7iac.] 
Anat.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the 
two  most  prominent  points  of 
the  crests  of  the  iliac  bones;  as, 
the  bi-iliac  line. 


biMa'chi-at'ic  (bl'Ys^l-ftt'Ik), 
a.  =  H I SISCH  I A  DIC. 
bi'ja  (be'jd),  bi'ja-sal  (-6dl),  n. 
[Cl.  Skr.  bija  seed,  Canarese 
muttaga-bjja ,  the  seed  of  a  tree 
from  which  kino  is  obtained.] 
The  kino  tree  ( Liny  own  marsu- 

tium).  India. 

l-Jou'try  (bf-zhdo'trY).  Var. 
of  bijouterie.  [bi-. | 

bi-iu'gal  (M-joo'gdl),  a.  See| 
bi'ju-gous  ( l>T'jrtb-gus;  bl-joo'-), 
a.  [L  bijuyus.)  Bot.  Bijugate. 
bik.  Var.  ofBiKH.  [Bib.\ 

Bikath-a'ven(  blk'fith-a'ven).| 
bike.  4*  beak. 

bike,  n.Srv.  Slang  for  bicycle. 
biken.  4*  beckon. 
bikene.  4*  beacon. 
bikenne.  4*  beken. 
biker.  4*  beakf.r,  bicker. 
bikh  (bik),  n.  [Hind.,  fr.  Skr. 
visha  poison.]  A  virulent  poison 
extracted  from  species  of  aco¬ 
nite,  also,  the  plant  itself.  India. 
bik'ker.  4*  bicker. 
bik'shu.  Var.  of  bhikshu. 
bil.  Obs.  or  ref.  sp.  var.  of  bill. 
bilaef.  Obs.  pret.  of  belive. 
bi-la'I©  (bf-la'15),  n.  I  From 
native  name.]  A  two-masted 
passenger  boat  or  smull  vessel, 
used  in  Manila  Bav. 

||  bl  lan'  (be'laN'),  n.  [F.J  Lit. 
a  balance  sheet  ;  in  Louisiana, 
an  account  book  containing  a 
record  of  assets  and  liabilities, 
bi'land.  4*  byland. 

Bi-l&'nes  (bS-la'nas),  n.  pL  A 


food,  foot ;  out,  oil ;  chair  ;  £0  ;  sing,  ii)k  ;  then,  thin ;  nature,  verdure  (250) ;  K  =  cli  in  G.  icli,  acli  (144) ;  boN  ;  yet ;  zh  =  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Guu>a 
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BILL 


2.  Biol,  a  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  right  and  left  sides  of  a 
central  area  or  organ,  or  of  a  central  plane.  1)  Possessing 
bilateral  symmetry. 

3.  Bot.  =  BISYMMETRICAL. 

bilateral  surface.  Math.,  a  simple  surface  having  two  sides  or 
faces  (as  one  white,  one  black)  on  either  of  which  a  point  is 
so  confined  that,  to  pass  by  continuous  motion  from  any 
position  on  either  face  to  tne  corresponding  (opposite,  co¬ 
incident)  position  on  the  other  face,  it  must  either  pierce 
through  the. surface  or  cross  the  boundary,  as  a  (segment 
of  a)  sphere  surface,  a  cylinder,  etc.  See  unilateral  sur¬ 
face,  Mobius’s  sheet.  —  b.  symmetry,  the  condition  of  hav¬ 
ing  the  right  and  left  sides  of  the  body  similar,  and  sym¬ 
metrical  with  respect  to  a  median  dorsoventral  anteropos¬ 
terior  plane  (the  sagittal  plane).  The  majority  of  animals 
exhibit  bilateral  symmetry  in  their  external  form,  but  in 
their  internal  organs  it  is  much  less  frequent.  See  also 

RADIAL  SYMMETRY. 

bil'ber-ry  (bTl'bSr-Y),  n. ;  pi.  -ries  (-Tz).  [Cf.  Dan.  bolle- 
baer  bilberry.]  1.  The  European  whortleberry  (  Vaccinium 
myrtillus) ;  also,  its  edible  bluish  black  fruit. 

There  pinch  the  maids  sis  blue  as  bilberry.  Shale. 
2.  Any  similar  plant  or  its  fruit;  esp.,  in  America,  I'ac- 
cinium  myrtilloides,  V.  csespitosum ,  or  V.  uliginosum. 
bil'bo  (bll'bo),  n. ;  pi.  -boes  (-boz).  1.  A  rapier  ;  a  sword  ; 
—  so  named  from  Bilbao,  in  Spain.  Shak . 

2.  pi.  A  long  bar  or  bolt  of  iron  with  sliding  shackles,  and 
a  lock  at  the  end,  to  confine  the  feet  of  prisoners  or  offend¬ 
ers,  esp.  on  board  of  ships. 

blPbO-quet'  (bTl'bo-kSt'),  n.  [F.,  earlier  bilfeboquet ;  of 
uncertain  origin.]  1.  A  line  with  attached  pegs  used  by 
gardeners  for  making  measurements.  Obs. 

2.  The  implement  or  game  called  cup  and  ball  (which  see). 

3.  Mil.  A  small  eight-inch  mortar.  Obs. 

bile  (bil),  n.  [ME.  byle ,  bule ,  bele,  AS.  byle,  byl ;  akin  to 
D.  buil,  G.  beule ,  and  Goth,  ufbauljan  to  puff  up.  Cf.  boil, 
a  tumor.]  Aboil.  Obs.  or  Dial. 
bile  (bil),  n.  [L.  bills:  cf.  F.  bile.]  1  Physiol.  A  yellow, 
or  greenish,  viscid  fluid,  usually  alkaliue  in  reaction,  se¬ 
creted  by  the  liver.  It  passes  into  the  intestines,  where 
it  aids  in  the  digestive  process  by  emulsifying  fats,  pro¬ 
moting  peristalsis  and  absorption,  and  preventing  putre¬ 
factive  changes.  Its  characteristic  constituents  are  the 
bile  salts  and  coloring  matters  (the  bile  pigments) .  As  one 
of  the  four  humArs  of  early  physiology  the  normal  bile  was 
commonly  called  choler ,  a  morbid  form,  called  black  bile 
or  me  lane  holy,  being  distinguished  as  another  humor.  See 
these  terms. 

2.  Fig.  :  Choler ;  ill  humor  ;  as,  to  stir  one’s  bile. 
bile'stone'  (bil'ston'),  n.  [bile stone.]  A  gallstone,  or 
biliary  calculus.  See  biliary. 

bilge  (bTlj),  7i.  [Variant  of  bulge.]  1.  The  protuberant 
part  of  a  cask,  which  is  usually  in  the  middle. 

2.  Naut.  a  That  part  of  a  ship’s  underwater  body  extending 
from  the  keel  to  the  part  having  the  sharpest  curvature, 
generally  about  midway  between  the  keel  and  the  water 
line,  b  The  space  next  the  keelson  in  the  bottom  of  a  ship. 

3.  =  bilge  water.  Bare. 

bilge,  i'.  i.  ;  bilged  (bTljd) ;  billing  (bTl'jTng).  1.  Naut. 
To  suffer  a  fracture  in  the  bilge  ;  to  spring  a  leak  by  a  frac¬ 
ture  in  the  bilge ;  to  rest  on  the  bilge  ;  —  said  of  a  vessel. 
2.  To  bulge. 

bilge,  v.  t.  1.  Naut.  To  fracture  the  bilge  of,  or  stave  in 
the  bottom  of  (a  ship  or  other  vessel). 

2.  To  cause  to  bulge. 

bilge  block  Naut.  One  of  the  blocks  supporting  the  bilge 
of  a  vessel,  at  the  turn  of  the  bilge,  while  in  a  dry  dock  or 
under  construction, 
bilge  keel  Shipbuilding.  A 
keel  secured  for  a  distance  along 
a  ship  about  at  the  turn  of  the 
bilge  on  either  side,  to  check 
rolling;  — called  also  bilge  piece. 
bilge  keelson-  Shipbuilding. 

A  keelson  about  at  the  turn  of 
the  bilge. 

bilge  pump  A  pump  to  draw 
the  bilge  water  from  the  hold  of 
a  ship. 


Cross  Section  of  a  Battleship 
showing  Bilge  Keels. 


bilge  water.  Naut.  Water  that  collects  in  the  bilge  or  bot¬ 
tom  of  a  ship  or  other  vessel.  If  it  stands  long  it  becomes 
very  offensive  in  odor;  it  may  be  of  commercial  value  be¬ 
cause  of  containing  leakage  from  the  cargo, 
bilge  ways,  a  The  timbers  which  support  the  cradle  of  a 
,  ship  upon  the  ways,  and  slide  upon  the  launching  ways  in 
launching  the  vessel,  b  In  a  dry  dock,  transverse  timbers 
or  supports  on  the  bottom ,  on  which  the  bilge  blocks  travel. 


[NL.,  after  Theodor  Bil- 


Bil  har'zi  a  (btl-har'zT-a), 
harz,  a  helminthologist.] 

Zool.  A  genus  of  trema- 
tode  worms  parasitic  in 
blood.  B.  hsetnalobia  is  one 
of  the  most  dangerous  hu¬ 
man  parasites,  esp.  in 

Egypt  and  other  parts  of  „  „  „  ,  ,  .  , 

Africa.  The  worms  infest  Bilharzia  ( B  h«matobm).a  Male 
chiefly  the  veins  of  the  pel-  with  Female  (6)  attached.  En 
vie  region  and  of  the  uri-  larSed- 
nary  organs,  causing  haematuria  and  other  symptoms. 

bil'i-  (bTl'T-;  bi'lT-).  Combining  form  from  Latin  bil  is,  bile. 

bll'i-a-ry  (bTl'T-a-rT;-yd-rT),  a.  [L.  bilis bile :  cf.  F.  biliaire.] 
Physiol.  Pert,  to  or  conveyingbile ;  as,  biliary  acids  or  ducts, 
biliary  calculus,  Med.,  a  gallstone,  or  a  concretion  formed  in 
the  gall  bladder  or  its  duct. 

blPi-a'tion  (bYl'Y-a'shwn  ;  bil'T-),  7i.  Physiol.  The  produc¬ 
tion  and  excretion  of  bile. 

bll'ic  (bil'Tk  ;  bTl'Tk  ;  277),  a.  Of,  from,  or  pert,  to,  bile, 
bilic  acid,  Chem.,  bilianic  acid. 

bil  i-cy'a-nln  (bTl'T-si'd-nTn;  bi'lT-),  n.  [bili-  -f-  Gr.  Kvavos 
dark  blue.]  Physiol.  Che7ti.  A  blue  pigment  found  in  gall¬ 
stones,  an  oxidation  product  of  bilirubin  ;  cholecyanin. 


peaceable  Malay  or  Indonesian 
people  of  central  Mindanao 
bi-lat'er-al-ism  (-Tz’m),  bi-lat'- 
er-al'i-ty  <-&l'Y-tT).  bi-lat'er-al- 
ness,  n.  Bilateral  symmetry, 
bi-lat'er-al-ly,  adv.  of  bilat¬ 
eral.  See -ly. 
bilawe.  +  by-law. 
bi-laye.  Obs.  pret.  of  relie. 
bil'ber  ry-ing,  n.  Picking  or 
gathering  bilberries, 
bilch  (bYlsh),  n.  Scot.  1.  A 

Slump,  lusty  person  or  animal. 

.  A  little,  insignificant  person; 
a  brat  ;  also,  a  monster, 
bil'cock',  n.  The  European 
water  rail. 

bild.  +  rield,  build. 
bild.  Billed.  Ref.  Sp. 


Bil'dad,  n.  Bib. 
bil-dar'  (  bYl-dar'),  n. ;  pi.  bil- 
da rs  (-darz').  [Hind.  &  Per. 
beldar  a  spade  wielder.]  In  In¬ 
dia,  a  digger  or  excavator;  also, 
a  camp  follower  or  servant, 
bil'dera.n.  [See  helper-root.] 
Any  of  several  plants  growing  in 
the  water  or  in  wet  places,  as  the 
water  cress,  the  water  dropwort, 
the  cow  parsnip,  etc.  Dial.  Eng. 
II  bild'atein'  (bYld'stTn'  ;  G. 
DYlt'shtTn'),  v.  [G.;  bild  image 
+  stein  stone.]  Min.  =  agalmat- 
OLITE.  [var.  of  BOIL, 

bile.  v.  +  bill;  obs.  or  dial, 
blleafe.  +  belief.  [Bib. 

Bil'e-am  (bYl'?-ftm  ;  bT'l?-). 
bi-lec'tion.  Var.  of  bolection 


bi-lif'er-OUS  (bi-lTUer-us),  a.  [ bili -  +  -ferous.]  ,  Generat¬ 
ing  bile. 

blFl-lus'cin  (bTPT-fus'Tn  ;  bi'lY-),  n.  [bili-  -f  L.  fuscus 
dark.]  Physiol.  Chem.  A  brown  pigment  found  in  human 
gallstones  and  in  old  bile.  It  is  a  derivative  of  bilirubin, 
bi  llin'bi  (bY-lTm'bt)  )  n.  [Malay  balimbing.]  a  The  fruit 
bi-lim'blng  (-bTng)  |  of  ail  East  Indian  oxalidaceous 
plant  ( Averrhoa  bilimbi).  It  is  very  acid,  and  esteemed 
for  a  preserve  or  pickle.  The  juice  is  used  as  a  remedy 
for  skin  diseases.  Also,  the  plant  itself,  b  The  carambola. 
bil'i-ment  (bil'T-ment),  n.  [See  habiliment.]  Obs.  An  or¬ 
nament,  or  an  ornamental  part,  of  a  woman’s  dress  ;  esp.  : 
a  A  headdress  or  a  neck  ornament  such  as  was  used  in  the 
lGth  century,  b  More  commonly  biliment  lace.  A  kind  of 
lace  popular  in  the  same  period, 
bi  lin'e-ar  (bl-lTn'e-ar),  a.  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  included 
by,  two  lines  ;  as,  bilinear  coordinates  ;  specif.,  Math .,  des¬ 
ignating  a  form  or  a  transformation  in  which  each  of  two 
sets  of  variables  is  involved  only  in  the  first  degree, 
bilinear  coordinates.  See  coordinate,  n.  -  b.  transformation. 
=  linear  substitution  b. 

bi  lin'gual  (bi-lTij'gwal),  a.  [L.  bilinguis  ;  bi — f-  lingua 
tongue,  language.]  1.  Containing,  or  consisting  of,  two 
languages ;  expressed  in  two  languages  ;  as,  a  bilingual 
inscription  ;  a  bilingual  dictionary. 

2 .  Having  or  using  two  languages:  as,  a  bilingual  population. 

—  bi  lin'gual  ism  (-Tz’m),  n.  —  bi  lin'gual-ly,  adv. 
bi  lin'guist  (-gwlst),  n.  One  versed  in  two  languages, 
bil'lous  (bTl'yds),  a.  [L.  biliosus ,  fr.  bilis  bile:  cf.  F.  bi- 

lieur.]  1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  bile. 

2.  Disordered  in  respect  to  the  bile  ;  troubled  with  an  ex¬ 
cess  of  bile  ;  as,  a  bilious  patient ;  dependent  on,  caused 
by,  or  characterized  by,  an  excess  of.  bile  ;  as,  bilious 
symptoms;  bilious  fever. 

3.  Choleric  ;  passionate  ;  ill-tempered.  J‘  A  bilious  old 

nabob.”  Macaulay. 

These  two  men,  of  hard  bilious  natures  both,  rarely  came  into 
contact  hut  they  chafed  each  other’s  moods.  C.  Bronte. 

bilious  temperament.  See  temperament. 

—  bil'ious-ly,  adv.  —  bil'ious  ness.  n. 

bil  i-ru'biln  (bYl'T-roo'bTn  ;  bi'lt-),  n.  [bili-  -f-  L.  ruber  red.] 
Physiol.  Chem.  A  crystalline,  reddish  yellow  pigment, 
C32H3fiOflN4,  normally  present  in  human  bile,  and  in  that 
from  carnivorous  and  herbivorous  animals.  It  closely  re¬ 
sembles  baunatiii,  of  which  it  is  probably  a  derivative, 
bi  lit'er  al  ( bi-IT t'er-al),  a.  [ hi-  -f-  literal.]  Consisting  of 
two  letters.  —  n.  A  word,  syllable,  or  root,  consisting  of  two 
letters.  —  bi  lit'er-al  ism  (-Tz’m),  n. 

-bil'i-ty  (-bTl'T-tT).  A  noun  termination  corresponding  to 
-hie.  See  -able. 

bil  i-ver'din  ( bTl'T- vffr'dTn  ;  bi'lT-),  n.  [bili-  -f  F.  verd,  vert , 
green.  Cf.  verdure.]  Physiol,  ('hem.  A  green  pigment 
present  in  the  bile,  formed  from  bilirubin  by  oxidation, 
bilk  (bTlk),  v.  t.;  bilked  (bTlkt) ;  bilk'ing.  [Origin  unknown. 
Cf.  balk.]  1.  To  balk  the  crib  of,  in  cribbage. 

2.  To  evade  payment  of,  as  a  debt  or  score. 

He  cannot  drink  five  bottles,  bilk  the  score, 

Then  kill  a  constable,  and  drink  five  more.  Cowper 

3.  To  frustrate  or  disappoint ;  to  deceive  or  defraud  by  non¬ 
fulfillment  of  engagement ;  to  leave  in  the  lurch  ;  to  give  the 
slip  to  ;  as,  to  bilk  a  creditor. 

bilk,  n.  1.  A  thwarting  of  an  adversary’s  crib  in  crib¬ 
bage  ;  a  balk. 

2.  A  cheat ;  a  trick  ;  a  hoax.  Hudibias. 

3.  Nonsense  ;  vain  words.  Obs. 

4.  An  untrustworthy,  tricky  person  ;  a  cheat. 

bill  (bYl),  n.  [ME.  bile,  bille,  AS.  bile  beak  of  a  bird,  pro¬ 
boscis.  Cf.  bill  a  weapon.]  1.  The  beak  or  nib  of  a  bird, 
consisting  of  a  horny  sheath  covering  the  jaws.  The  form 
varies  much  according  to  the  food  and  habits  of  the  bird. 


Bills  of  Birds,  a  Flamingo;  b  Spoonbill  ;  c  Finch  ;  d  Thrush; 
e  Falcon  ;  f  Merganser  ;  g  Pelican  ;  h  Avocet  ;  i  Skimmer  ;  k 
Pigeon  ;  l  Boatbill  ;  m  Openbill  ;  n  Toucan  ;  o  Saddle-billed 
Stork  ;  p  Curlew  ;  q  Swift. 


2.  A  similar  beak  in  other  animals,  as  the  turtles. 

Syn.  —  See  beak. 

bill,  v.  i.  ;  billed  (bTld) ;  bill'ing.  1.  To  strike  ;  peck.  Obs. 
2.  To  join  bills,  as  doves;  to  caress  in  fondness.  “As 
pigeons  bill.”  #  Shak. 

to  bill  and  coo,  to  interchange  caresses,  as  doves  or  demon¬ 
strative  lovers. 


bileggen.  d*  belay. 
bileld.  Obs.  p.  p.  of  belay. 
bilek.  Obs.  pret.  of  belouke. 
bileve  +  beleave,  belief,  be¬ 
lieve. 

bileyn.  Obs.  p.  p.  of  belie. 
Birgah  (bYl'gd).  Bib. 

Bil'ga-i  (bll'ga-I).  Bib. 
bilge  boards  =  limber  boards. 
bilge  coad.  [See  coad  a  cush¬ 
ion.]  =  BILGE  WAYS, 
bilge  log.  Navt.  See  way,  n. 
bilge  piere,  =  bilge  keel. 
bilge  strake.  Shipbuilding.  One 
of  the  striikes  at  the  turn  of  the 
bilge  of  ships, sometimes  heavier 
than  the  other  strakes. 
bilg'y  (hTl'jT),  a.  Having  the 
smell  of  bilge  water. 


Bil'ha,  or  Bil 'hah  ( bfl'hd).  Bib 

Bil'han  (-hftn).  Bib. 
bil-har  zi-o'sis  (bYl-har'zY-5'- 
sYs),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Bilharzia  -f 
-osf*.]  Veter  A  disease  caused 
by  species  of  the  blood  fluke, 
Bilharzia  (which  see), 
bil'i-an'ic  (hYFY-ftn'Yk  ;  bMY-), 
a.  (L.  bilis  bile.]  Chem.  Desig¬ 
nating  a  crystalline,  tribasic, 
ketonic  acid  obtained  by  the  ox¬ 
idation  of  cholic  acid. 
biHfe  +  relive. 
bili-fl-ra'tion  (bl'lY-fY-ka'- 
shi/n  ;  bYl'Y-),  n.  =  biliation. 
blFi-ful'vin.  n.  [bih-  +  L.  ful- 
vu s  reddish  yellow.]  Chem.  Bil¬ 
irubin  (in  ah  impure  form).  * 
biliggen.  +  belie. 


bill  (bYl),  n.  The  bell,  or  boom,  of  the  bittern.  “The 
bittern’s  hollow  bill  was  heard.”  Wordsworth. 

bill,  7i.  [ME.  bif  AS.  bill,  bil ;  akin  to  OS. 
bil  sword,  OHG.  bill  pickax,  G.  bille.  Cf.  bill 
beak.]  1.  A  kind  of  bimdsword.  Obs. 

2.  A  military  weapon  used  as  Late  as  the  17th 
century  mainly  by  infantry,  and  far  into  the  18th 
by  civic  guards,  consisting  essentially  of  a  long 
staff  terminating  in  a  hook-shaped  blade,  usually 
with  pikes  at  the  back  and  top.  (Cf.  halberd.) 

Black  bills  and  brown  bills  were  probably  so 
called  from  being  colored  with  paint  or  varnish. 

Many  u  time,  hut  for  a  sallet,  my  brainpan  had 
been  clelt  with  a  brown  bill.  Shak. 

3.  One  who  wields  a  bill ;  a  billman. 

4.  A  pickax,  or  mattock.  Obs.  Head  of  a 

5  A  cutting  instrument  with  a  hook-shaped  Kl1  ’ 
joint,  fitted  with  a  handle,  used  in  pruning,  etc. ;  a  bill- 
100k.  When  short,  called  a 
hand  bill:  when  long,  a  hedge 
bill  or  scimitar. 

6.  Naut.  The  point  of  an  an¬ 
chor,  at  the  end  of  the  arm. 

bill,  v.  t.  To  work  upon  (as  to  dig,  hoe,  hack,  or  chop  any¬ 
thing)  with  a  bill. 

bill,  n.  [ME.  billy  bille ,  fr.  LL.  billa  (or  AF.  bille),  for  L. 
bulla  anything  rounded,  LL.,  seal,  stamp,  letter,  edict,  roll; 
the  i  peril,  due  to  the  influence  of  F.  bille  a  ball,  prob.  fr. 
G. ;  cf.  MHG.  bickel,  D.  bikkel,  dice.  Or  the  AF.  and  LL. 
words  may  be  fr.  F.  bille  a  cylindrical  piece  of  wood  ;  the  bill 
being  named  from  its  shape  when  rolled  up.  Cf.  bull  papal 
edict,  billet  a  paper,  billet  a  piece  of  wood.]  1.  A  writ¬ 
ten  document  (orig.  under  seal) ;  a  memorandum ;  note. 
Obs.  Specif.,  Obs. .  a  A  bull  of  the  Pope,  b  A  leaflet  con¬ 
taining  a  menace,  slander,  or  lampoon,  c  A  deed,  d  A 
medical  prescription. 

2.  A  document  containing  a  petition  or  prayer ;  also,  some¬ 
times,  an  oral  supplication  or  request. 

3.  a  Orig.,  a  petition  to  the  sovereign  praying  the  enact¬ 
ment  of  some  act  or  statute  usually  set  forth  with  the  pe¬ 
tition.  b  Hence,  a  form  or  draft  of  a  law  presented  to  a 
legislature  for  enactment ;  a  proposed  or  projected  law. 
The  petitionary  form  is  still  used  in  private  bills  in  Great 
Britain.  See  statute. 

4.  Law.  A  declaration  in  writing  stating  some  wrong  the 
complainant  has  suffered  from  the  defendant,  or  a  breach 
of  law  by  som$  person  ;  —  now  chiefly  in,  or  as  short  for, 
various  phrases,  as  bill  of  C07nplamt ,  bill  of  indictment,  true 
bill,  etc.  In  equity  the  bill  (called  bill  in  equity)  was  the 
process  by  which  an  action  or  proceeding  was  instituted, 
and  included  a  prayer  for  relief.  It  is  characterized  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  nature  of  the  relief  demanded,  as  bill  of  peace, 
bill  of  interpleader,  bill  of  discovery,  etc. 

5.  A  paper  written  or  printed,  and  posted  up  or  given  away, 
to  advertise  something,  as  a  lecture,  a  play,  or  the  sale  of 
goods;  a  placard  ;  a  poster  ;  a  handbill. 

She  put  up  the  bill  in  her  parlor  window.  Dickens. 

6-  a  Short  for  bill  of  exchange,  b  A  promissory  note  ; 
—  in  this  sense  still  used  in  the  United  States  of  bank  notes, 
treasury  notes,  and  silver  certificates  ;  as,  a  ten-dollar  bill. 

7-  An  account  of  goods  sold,  services  rendered,  or  work 
done,  with  the  price  or  charge  ;  a  statement  of  a  creditor’s 
claim,  in  gross  or  by  items  ;  as,  a  grocer’s  bill. 

8  Any  paper  containing  a  statement  of  particulars  ;  as,  a 
bill  of  quantities,  containing  specifications  of  materials  and 
labor  required  for  the  erection  of  a  building ;  a  weekly  bill 
of  mortality  ;  a  bill  of  fare  ;  a  bill  for  a  font  of  type, 
bill  in  aid  of  an  execution.  Law.  See  creditor’s  bill.  — b.  of 
adventure.  Com.,  a.  writing  setting  forth  that  the  goods 
shipped  are  at  the  owners  risk.  — b.  of  attainder,  Lau\  a 
bill,  or  statute,  attainting  a  person.  See  attainder,  1.  —  b. 
of  costs.  Law.  See  cost,  ?).,  5.  —  b.  of  credit.  Com.  a  A  letter 
of  credit,  b  U.  S.  Constitutional  Law.  A  bill  issued  by  a 
State,  involving  the  faith  and  credit  of  the  State,  and  de¬ 
signed  to  circulate  as  money  on  the  credit  of  the  State. 
“No  State  shall.  .  .  emit  hills  of  credit U.  S.  Co7\st ., 
Art  I.  sec.  10.  —  b.  of  debt,  orb.  obligatory,  a  promissory  note 
acknowledging  and  promising  payment  of  a  debt.— b.  of  di¬ 
vorce,  in  the  Jewish  law,  a  writing  given  by  the  husband  to 
the  wife,  by  which  the  marriage  relation  was  dissolved. 
Jer.  iii.  8.  —  b.  of  entry,  a  written  account  of  goods  entered 
at  the  customhouse,  whether  imported  or  intended  for  ex¬ 
portation.  —  b.  of  exceptions,  Lair,  a  statement  of  exceptions 
to  the  rulings  or  decision  of  a  judge  in  the  trial  of  a  cause, 
made  for  the  purpose  of  a  writ  of  error  or  an  appeal  to  a  su¬ 
perior  court.  —  b.  of  exchange,  Com.,  an  unconditional 
written  order  from  one  person  to  another  to  pav  at  some 
fixed  or  determinable  time  to  some  person  designated 
a  certain  sum  of  money  therein  named.  As  defined 
by  statute  in  Great  Britain  and  her  colonies  and  in  the 
majority  of  the  United  States,  an  unconditional  order  in 
writing  addressed  by  pne  person  to  another,  signed  by  the 
erson  giving  it,  requiring  the  person  to  whom  it  is  ad- 
ressed  to  pay  on  demand,  or  at  a  fixed  or  determinable 
future  time,  a  sum  certain  in  money  to,  or  to  the  order  of, 
a  specified  person  or  to  bearer.  A  bill  of  excha7ige  is  the 
same  as  a  draft ;  but  the  latter  word  is  often  specif .  used 
of  domestic  bills.  Cf.  drawer,  drawee,  acceptor,  payee, 
negotiable.  —  b.  of  fare,  a  written  or  printed  enumeration 
of  the  dishes  in  a  restaurant,  etc.,  to  be  served  at  a  meal, 
or  of  the  dishes  (with  prices  annexed)  which  may  be 
ordered;  a  menu  ;  fig.,  a  program.  — b.  of  health,  a  auly 
authenticated  certificate  of  the  state  of  health  as  to  infec¬ 
tious  diseases  of  a  ship’s  company  and  of  a  port,  given  to 
the  ship’s  master  at  tne  time  of  leaving  the  port.  The  bill 
is  said  to  be  clean  when  entire  absence  of  infection  is  cer¬ 
tified,  foul  when  the  presence  of  infection  is  certified,  and  * 
suspected  or  touched  when  stat  ing  that  there  were  rumors 
of  infection.  — b.  of  indictment.  See  indictment,  n.,  2.  — 
b.  of  lading,  a  written  account  of  goods  shipped  by  any  per¬ 
son,  signed  by  the  agent  of  the  owner  of  the  vessel,  or  by 


Bill,  n.,5. 


bil  i-hu'min,  n.  [bili-  -f  humin.] 
Physiol.  Chem.  A  residue  left 
nfter  extracting  gallstones  with 
chloroform,  alconol,  and  ether, 
bi'lin  (bl'lYn  :  hYl'Yn),  n.  [L. 
bilis  bile.]  Physiol.  Chem.  A 
mixture  of  the  sodium  salts  of 
the  bile  acids 
bi-lin'e-ate.  a.  See  bi-. 
bil  i-nea'rine.  n.  [bih-  +  neu- 
rine .]  Chem.  Choline 
bll'ing  (bTl'Ynir),  p.pr.  if  vb.  n. 
of  bile,  obs.  or  dial.  var.  of  boil. 
bi-lin'guar  (bT-lYq'gwdr),  a.  = 

BILINGUAL. 

bi-lin'gnous  (-gw?7s).  a.  IL.  bi- 
linguist]  Having  two  tongues  or 
languages.  Obs. 
bil  i-phae'in  (bYl'Y-fe'Tn  ;  bl'lY), 


n.  [bili-  -f  Gr.  <t>aio<>  dusky.] 
Physiol.  Chem.  Bilirubin, 
bil  i-pra'ain  (-pra'sYn),  n.  P>?7i- 
4-  L.  prasinus  leek  green,  Gr. 
■npd crop  leek.]  Physiol. Chem.  A 
green  pigment  from  gall  stones, 
bil'i- pur 'pu-rin,  n.  [bili-  -f  pur- 
j/nrin.]  Physiol.  Chem.  A  crys¬ 
talline  purnle  pigment  obtained 
from  ox  bile. 

bi'lith  (bl'lYth),  bt-lith'on  (bi- 
lYth'fin),  n.  [6*-  -f  Gr.  Aiflo? 
6tone.]  Archseol.  A  monument 
composed  of  two  stones,  usually 
a  pillar  capped  by  a  slab, 
bilive.  +  belive. 
bilkt.  Bilked.  Ref.  Sp. 

bill.  +  BELL. 


ale,  senate,  dire,  am,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofa  ;  eve,  fivent,  find,  recent,  maker;  ice,  111;  old,  obey,  orb,  Odd,  sSft,  connect ;  use,  unite,  urn,  up,  circus,  menu ; 

U  Foreign  Word.  f  Obsolete  Variant  of.  +  combined  with.  =  equals. 
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BINARIUM 


its  master,  acknowledging  the  receipt  of  the  goods,  and 
promising  to  deliver  them  safe  at  the  place  directed,  dan¬ 
gers  of  the  sea  excepted.  It  is  usual  for  the  master  to  sign 
two,  three,  or  four  copies  of  the  bill ;  one  of  which  he  keeps 
in  his  possession,  one  is  kept  by  the  shipper,  and  one  is  sent 
to  the  consignee  of  the  goods.  Also,  a  similar  instrument 
issued  by  a  common  carrier  by  land.  In  general,  at  com¬ 
mon  law  a  bill  of  lading  is  negotiable  subject  to  equities, 
except  that  of  right  of  stoppage  in  transitu  and  that  of 
rescission  of  sale  for  fraud.  — bill  of  mortality,  formerly,  in 
London  and  vicinity,  a  periodical  official  statement  of  the 
number  of  deaths  (later,  also,  births)  in  a  district  within  a 
given  time ;  hence,  such  a  district  was  said  to  be  within,  or 
in,  the  bills  of  mortality. —  b.  of  pains  and  penalties,  a  legis¬ 
lative  act  imposing  upon  those  who  have  previously  com¬ 
mitted  a  certain  designated  act  or  acts  punishment  or  dis¬ 
ability  by  which  the  act  was  not  punishable  at  the  time  of 
its  commission.  Strictly,  the  term  includes  a  bill  of  at¬ 
tainder,  but  it  is  mostly  used  of  bills  imposing  a  penalty 
less  than  death.  Cf.  ex  post  facto.  —  b.  of  parcels,  an  ac¬ 
count  given  by  the  seller  to  the  buyer  of  the  several  arti¬ 
cles  purchased,  with  the  price  of  each.  —  b.  of  particulars, 
Law ,  a  detailed  statement  of  the  items  of  a  plaintiff's  de¬ 
mand  in  an  action,  or  of  the  defendant’s  set-off  or  counter¬ 
claim.— b.  of  rights,  a  summary  of  rights  and  privileges 
claimed  by  a  people,  as  the  declaration  presented  by  the 
Lords  and  Commons  of  England  to  the  Prince  and  Princess 
of  Orange  in  1689,  and  enacted  in  Parliament  after  they  be¬ 
came  king:  and  queen.  In  America  a  bill,  or  dec! (nation, 
of  rights  is  prefixed  to  most  of  the  constitutions  of  the  sev¬ 
eral  States,  and  the  term  is  also  generally  applied  to  the 
first  ten  amendments  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States.  —  b.  of  sale,  a  formal  instrument  for  the  conveyance 
or  transfer  of  goods  and  chattels.  —  b.  of  sight,  in  England, 
a  form  of  entry  at  the  customhouse,  by  which  goods  re¬ 
specting  which  the  importer  is  not  possessed  of  full  infor¬ 
mation  may  be  provisionally  landed  for  examination.  — 
b.  of  store,  a  license  granted  at  the  customhouse  to  mer¬ 
chants,  to  carry  such  stores  and  provisions  as  are  necessary 
for  a  voyage,  custom  free  ;  also,  a  license  permitting  the  re¬ 
importation  of  exported  dutiable  goods, 
bill  (bil),  v.  t.  1.  To  charge  or  enter  in  a  bill :  to  make  a  bill, 
inventory,  or  list  of ;  as,  to  bill  goods  ;  to  bill  passengers. 

2.  To  indict,  lampoon,  or  petition,  in  a  bill.  Obs. 

3.  To  advertise  by  bills  or  posters  ;  also,  to  post  or  placard 
with  bills  ;  as,  to  bill  a  circus  ;  to  bill  a  town  for  a  circus. 

bll'la  bong'  (bil'a-b5ng'),  n.  [Native  name.]  In  Australia, 
a  blind  channel  leading  out  from  a  river; — sometimes 
called  an  anabranch.  This  is  the  sense  of  the  word  as  used 
in  the  Public  Works  Department ;  but  the  term  has  also 
been  locally  applied  to  mere  backwaters  forming  stagnant 
pools  and  to  certain  water  channels  arising  from  a  source, 
bill'beetle  (bll'be't’l),  or  bill'bug  (-bug'),  n.  Any  of 
numerous  species  of  weevils  and  related  families  of  beetles  ; 
—  so  called  from  the  long  snout. 

Bill-ber'gi-a  (bil-bfir'jT-d),  n.  [NL.,  after  J.  G.  Billberg, 
Swedish  botanist.]  Bot.  A  large  genus  of  tropical  American 
bromeliaceoii8  epiphytes  having  stiff  spiny-edged  leaves 
and  spikes  of  showy  flowers  with  3  sepals,  3  long  petals, 
and  G  exserted  stamens.  Also  [/.  c.],  a  plant  of  this  genus, 
bill'board'  (bTl'bord'),  ??.  Naut.  A  projection  or  ledge  fixed 
on  the  bow  of  a  vessel  for  the  anchor  to  rest  on. 
bill'boarcP,  n.  A  flat  surface,  as  of  a  panel  or  of  a  fence,  on 
which  bills  are  posted  ;  a  bulletin  board, 
bill  book  Com.  A  book  in  which  a  person  keeps  an  ac¬ 
count  of  his  notes,  bills,  bills  of  exchange,  etc.,  thus  show¬ 
ing  all  that  he  issues  and  receives, 
bill  broker.  One  who  negotiates  the  discount  of  bills  of 
exchange,  either  as  agent  or  usually  by  buying  and  selling 
them,  or  buying  them  and  carrying  them  with  money  bor¬ 
rowed  upon  them  as  security.  —  bill'bro  king.  n. 

Bill  Chamber.  Scots  Law.  A  department  of  the  Court  of 
Sessions  in  which  urgency  cases  may  be  brought  at  any 
time  of  the  year.  It  is  presided  over  by  the  Lord  Ordi¬ 
nary  on  the  Bills. 

billed  (blld),  a.  Furnished  with  or  having  a  bill,  as  a 
bird  ;  —  used  in  composition  ;  as,  broad -billed. 
billed,  p.  a .  Entered  in  a  bill  or  list ;  specif.,  Mil. ,  of  the 
English  Foot  Guards,  placed  in  the  list  or  bill  of  those  who 
are  to  undergo  drill  and  confinement  to  barracks, 
bil'let  (bil'St ;  -It;  7),  n.  [Dim.  of  bill  a  writing  :  cf.  LL. 
billetta ,  OF.  billete  ;  also  F.  billet.  See  bill  a  writing.] 

1.  A  small  paper;  a  note;  a  short  letter.  “I  got  your 

melancholy  billet.”  Sterne. 

2.  A  written  order  or  ticket ;  a  pass  ;  specif.,  Mil.,  an  of¬ 
ficial  requisition  upon  a  person  for  the  lodging  of  a  soldier; 
as,  a  billet  of  residence. 

3.  Quarters  or  place  to  which  one  is  assigned,  as  by  a  billet 
or  ticket ;  berth;  position;  appointment;  also  fig.,  as  in 
the  saw,  “  Every  bullet  has  its  billet .” 

The  men  who  cling  to  easy  billets  ashore.  Harper's  Mag. 

His  shafts  of  satire  fly  straight  to  their  billet ,  and  there  they 
rankle.  Pall  Mall  Mag. 

4  A  bill  of  fare.  Obs.  ct*  R. 

bil'let,  v.  t.  ;  bil'let-ed  ;  bil'let-ing.  [From  billet  a 
ticket.]  1.  To  enroll  ;  enlist.  Obs. 

2.  Mil.  To  direct  by  a  ticket  or  note  where  to  lodge;  hence, 
to  quarter,  or  place  in  lodgings,  as  soldiers  in  private  houses. 

Billeted  in  so  antiquated  a  mansion.  Irving. 

3.  To  serve  with  a  billet  requiring  lodgings,  as  for  soldiers. 

1  am  billeted  full  already.  Marryat . 

4.  To  assign  a  billet,  or  quarters,  place,  or  destination,  to. 

Bullets  which  are  billeted ,  so  far  as  I  know,  do  not  6ing  on  their 

wav.  Scribner's  Mag. 

5  To  choose  by  ballot.  Obs. 

bil'let,  v.  i.  To  have  quarters  ;  to  lodge.  Rare. 
bil'let,  n.  [F.  billette ,  fr.  bille  log,  round  stick ;  of  un¬ 
known  origin;  a  different  word  from  bille  ball.  Cf.  bil- 


Billets  (Arch.). 


b  A  loop 


liards,  billot.]  1.  A  small  stick  of  wood,  as  for  firewood  ; 
hence,  Obs.,  firewood,  collectively. 

They  shall  beat  out  my  brains  with  billets.  Shak. 
2  Metal,  a  A  bar  of  metal,  as  of  gold  or  iron,  b  A  short 
slab  of  steel  sheared  from  a  larger  rolled  piece  for  subse¬ 
quently  rolling  into  a  plate. 

3.  Arch.  An  ornament  in  Norman  moldings,  resembling  a 

billet  of  wood  of  round-  ' 

ed,  or  sometimes  polyg¬ 
onal,  cross  section. 

4.  Saddlery,  a  A  strap 
which  enters  a  buckle, 
as  the  ends  of  the  reins 

or  of  the  cheek  pieces  which  buckle  on  the  bit. 
which  receives  the  end  of  a  buckled  strap. 

5.  Her.  A  bearing  in  the  form  of  an  oblong  rectangle. 

6.  pi.  Fox  dung  ;  billeting. 

II  bii'let-doux'  ( bil'S-dob' ;  F.  be'yS'doo'),  n.  ;  pi.  billets- 
doux  (bil'S-dooz' ;  F.  be'y^'doo').  [F.  billet  note -f- </ow:r 
sweet,  L.  dulcis.]  A  love  letter  or  note. 

A  lover  chanting  out  a  billet-dou.r.  Spectator. 
billet  head  (bil'gt-hSd' ;  bll'Tt-),  n.  Naut.  a  A  round 
piece  of  timber  at  the  bow  or  stern  of  a  whaleboat,  around 
which  the  harpoon  line  may  be  run  out.  b  A  scroll  or  or¬ 
namental  carving  used  in  place  of  a  figurehead  on  a  ship, 
billet  note  A  size  of  paper.  See  paper. 
bill'iish  (bTl'flsh'),  n.  1.  Any  of  numerous  fishes  having 
long  slender  jaws  like  a  bird's  bill,  as  the  saury  or  the  ma¬ 
rine  or  fresh-water  garfishes. 

2  A  sailfish  or  spearfish. 

bill'head  (  -h$d'),  n.  A  printed  form  of  spaced  paper, 
usually  with  a  business  address  or  card  at  the  top,  used  for 
making  out  bills,  or  accounts  of  charges. 
bUl  holder  1  A  person  who  holds  a  bill  or  acceptance. 
2.  A  device  by  means  of  which  bills,  etc.,  are  held, 
bil'liard  (bil'ydrd),  n.  [See  billiards.]  In  billiard  and 
pool  games,  a  carom.  Colloq.,  U.  S. 
billiard  cloth.  F  ine  woolen  cloth,  usually  green  broad¬ 
cloth,  manufactured  as  a  covering  for  billiard  tables, 
bil'liard-ist,  n.  One  who  plays  billiards,  esp.  professionally, 
billiards  (bTl'ydrdz),  n.  [F.  billard  billiards,  OF.  billart 
staff,  cue  for  playing,  fr.  bille  log.  See  billet  a  stick.]  Any 
of  several  games  played  on  an  oblong  table,  surrounded  by 
an  elastic  ledge  or  cushions,  with  balls  which  are  impelled 
by  a  cue.  In  most  games  three  balls  are  now  used,  a  red, 
plain  white, and  spot 
white.  In  the  Eng¬ 
lish  game  the  stand¬ 
ard  table  is  twelve 
by  six  feet  and  has 
six  pockets,  the 
balls  are  2^  inches 
i  n  diameter,  and 
points  are  scored  by 
caroms  and  by  win¬ 
ning  and  losing  haz¬ 
ards.  In  the  Ameri¬ 
can  or  French  game 
the  standard  table  is 
ten  by  five  feet  and 
is  without  pockets. 
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Plan  of  Billiard  Table  as  marked  for  the 
Balk-line  Game.  The  rectangles  at  the 
ends  of  the  Balk  Lines  are  the  Anchor 
Spaces. 


the  balls  are  23  inches  in  diameter,  and  points  are  scored 
by  caroms  only.  Smaller  tables  are  often  used.  In  the 
balk-line  game  chalk  lines  are  drawn  parallel  to  and  at  a 
certain  distance,  usually  14  or  18  inches,  from  each  cushion. 
If  the  two  object  balls  rest  in  one  of  the  resulting  rectan¬ 
gles  (except  the  center  one)  at  least  one  object  ball  must  be 
driven  out  at  the  second  shot  (two  shots  in)  or  at  each  shot 
(one  shot  in).  The  sing,  form,  billiard,  is  used  attributive- 
ly,  as  in  billiard  ball,  billiard  cue,  billiard  table,  etc. 

bil'lings-gate' (bil'Tngz-gat'),  7i.  1.  [cap.]  A  fish  market 

near  the  Billingsgate  in  London,  which  a*  early  as  the  17tli 
century  became  celebrated  for  foul  and  abusive  language. 
2  Coarsely  abusive,  foul,  or  profane  language  ;  vituper¬ 
ation  ;  ribaldry. 

3.  A  foul-mouthed  person.  Obs. 

bll'llon  (btl'ySn),  n.  [F.  billion,  arbitrarily  formed  fr.  L. 
bis  twice,  in  imitation  of  million  a  million.  See  million.] 
According  to  the  French  and  American  method  of>  numer¬ 
ation,  a  thousand  millions,  or  1,000,000,000;  according  to 
the  English  and  German  method,  a  million  millions,  or 
1,000,000,000,000.  See  Numeration. 

billionaire'  (-Sr'),  n.  [Cf.  millionaire.]  One  whose 
wealth  is  a  billion  or  more,  as  of  francs  or  dollars. 

billionth  (bTl'ytmth),  a.  The  ordinal  of  a  billion.  —  77. 
The  billionth  part  of  a  unit. 

bill'man  (bil'mdn),  n.  ;  pi.  -men  (-fficn).  One  who  uses,  or 
is  armed  with,  a  bill.  “  A  billman  of  the  guard.”  Savile. 

bil'lon  (bTl'wn),  77.  [F.,  earlier  meaning  lump,  mass.  Cf. 

billet  a  stick.]  Coinage.  An  alloy  of  gold  or  silver  with 
a  considerable  amount  of  some  less  valuable  metal;  specif, 
and  usually,  an  alloy  of  silver  with  more  than  its  weight 
of  copper,  tin,  or  the  like. 

bil'lot  (bil'wt),  77.  [F.,  dim.  of  bille.  See  billet  a  stick.] 

1.  Obs.  var.  of  4th  billet. 

2  Bullion  in  the  bar  or  mass. 

billow  (bil'o),  77.  [Cf.  Icel.  bylgja  billow,  Dan.  bolge,  Sw. 
bolja  ;  akin  to  MHG.  bulge  billow,  bag,  and  to  E.  bulge. 
See  bulge.]  1.  An  undulation  of  waters  ;  a  wave  ;  a  swell  ; 
esp.,  a  great  wave  or  surge,  caused  usually  by  violent  wind. 

Whom  the  winds  waft  where’er  the  billows  roll.  Cowper. 
2  Any  great  wave  or  flood,  as  of  clouds,  fire,  warriors. 
Syn.  —  See  wave. 

billow,  v.  i.  ;  bil'lowed  (-od)  ;  bil'low-ing.  To  surge  ; 


to  rise  and  roll  in  waves  or  surges;  to  undulate.  “The 

billowing  snow.”  Prior. 

bil'low-y  (bll'6-i),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  billows  ;  swell¬ 
ing  or  swollen  into  large  waves  ;  full  of  billows  or  surges; 
resembling  billows.  —  bil'low-i  ness,  n. 

And  whitening  down  the  nmuy-tinctured  stream, 
Descends  the  billowy  foam.  Thomson. 

bill'post  or  (bTl'pos'ter)  j  n.  One  whose  occupation  is  to 
bill'stick  er  (bil'stik'er)  j  post  handbills  or  posters  in 
public  places,  —  bill'post  ing,  bill'stick  ing,  n. 
billy  (bill),  77.;  billies  (-Tz).  1.  [cap.]  A  familiar  form 

for  “  Willie,”  pet  form  of  William. 

2.  Wool  Manuf.  A  clubbing  or  roving  machine. 

3.  A  bludgeon  ;  a  club  ;  esp.,  a  policeman’s  club. 

4.  A  bush  mail's  kettle  ;  a  cylindrical  tin  vessel  with  sepa¬ 
rate  lid  and  a  wire  bail ;  —  called  also  billycan.  Australia. 

5.  Short  for  billy  goat. 

6.  Mining.  A  very  hard  homogeneous  light  gray  quartzite. 
In  some  localities  it  is  associated  with  sapphires.  A ustralia . 

billy,  77.  [Cf.  bully.]  A  comrade ;  mate ;  familiarly,  fellow; 
chap  ;  brother.  — billy  hood  (-hood),  n.  Scot,  d-  Dial.  Eng. 
billy  boy'  (-boi'),  n.  A  flat-bottomed  bluff-bowed  river 
or  coasting  vessel,  usually  rigged  as  a  ketch  or  sloop  and 
carrying  leeboards.  Eng. 

bil'ly-cock  (-k<5k),  ti.,  or  billycock  hat.  [Perh.  from 

bully  -j-  cock  ;  that  is,  cocked  like  the  hats  of  the  bullies.] 
A  round,  low-crowned  soft  felt  hat ;  a  wide-awake  ;  some¬ 
times,  a  still  felt  hat,  or  bowler.  British. 
billy  goat-  A  male  goat.  Colloq. 
billy  tea  T  ea  made  in  a  billy.  Australia. 
bi-lo'bate  (bi-lo'bat)  I  a.  [bi — \-  lobate.]  Divided  into 

bi-lo'bat  ed  (-bat-Sd)  |  two  lobes, 
bi  lo  cel'late  (bi'16-sSl'at),  a.  [£>?-  -j-  locellate.]  Bot.  a 
Having  two  locelli,  or  secondary  cells,  as  an  ovary,  an 
anther,  etc.  b  Also,  improperly,  bilocular, 
bi  loc'u-lar  (bi-lok'u-lrir),  a.  [6t-  -j-  locular.']  Divided 
into  two  cells  or  compartments, 
bil'tong  (bTl'tong),  n.  Sometimes  bil'- 
tongue  ( -tung).  [S.  African  D.  Orf.  E. 

D.]  Jerked  meat.  S.  Africa. 
bim'a-nal  (bTm'd-ndl)  )  a.  [W-  -f-  L. 
bim'a  nous  (blm'd-nws)  f  menus  hand.] 

Zool.  Having  tw  o  hands  ;  two-handed, 
bi  man'u-al  (bi-mSn'u-dl),  a.  [bi--\- man¬ 
ual.']  Done  with  two  hands  ;  requiring 
the  use  of  both  hands  ;  as,  bimanual  ver¬ 
sion,  or  turning ;  bimanual  examination.  Section  of  Biloc- 
—  bi-man'u-al  ly,  adv.  ular  0var>’- 

bim'bil  (bTn.'bTl),  77.,  or  bimbil  box.  [Native  name  in 
New  South  Wales.]  The  Australian  eucalypt  Eucalyptus 
populifolia.  Its  flowers  yield  a  good  honey.  Australia. 
bi-me'dl-al  (bl-me'dT-al),  a.  [fa‘-  -f-  medial.]  Geom. 
Designating  a  line  which  is  the  sum  of  two  lines  commen¬ 
surable  only  in  power  (as  the  side  and  diagonal  of  a  square), 
bi  me-tal'lic  (bi'me-tal'Ik),  a.  [bi-  -j-  metallic:  cf.  F. 
bimetallique.]  1.  Composed  of  two  different  metals; 
formed  of  two  parts,  each  of  a  different  metal ;  as,  bime¬ 
tallic  wire  ;  bimetallic  thermometer,  etc. 

2.  Using  a  double  metallic  standard  (as  gold  and  silver) 
for  coins  or  currency  ;  of  or  pertaining  to  bimetallism. 

bi  met'al-lism  (bi-m8t'fil-Tz’m),  n.  [F.  bimetallisms .] 
The  policy  of  employing,  or  the  employment  of,  two  metals 
(as  gold  and  silver)  to  form  at  the  same  time,  in  combina¬ 
tion  with  each  other,  the  standard  of  value  (Did.  of  Pol. 
Econ.);  esp.,  and  usually,  such  employment  under  the 
conditions  of  free  coinage  to  either  metal  with  the  right  of 
debtors  to  discharge  their  debts  at  their  option  in  either  of 
the  two  metals  at  a  ratio  fixed  by  law. 

A  policy  which  by  allowing  free  coinage  of  more  than  one 
metal  gives  the  debtor  the  chance  of  using  tne  cheaper  metal,  and 
which  at  the  same  time  undertakes  to  protect  the  creditor  by 
keeping  both  metals  in  concurrent  or  at  any  rate  in  alternating 
use,  is  known  a h  bimetallism.  A.  T.  Hadley. 

bi  met'al-list  (-Tst),  n.  An  advocate  of  bimetallism, 
bi  mil'le-na-ry  (bi-mll'e-na-rT),  n.  [Id-  -f-  millenary.] 
That  which  comprises  two  thousand  ;  specif.,  two  thousand 
years  taken  as  a  unit. 

Bi'rni-ni'  (be'me-ne'),  n.  A  fabulous  island  said  to  belong  to 
the  Bahama  group,  w'here,  according  to  Indian  tradition, 
was  the  fountain  possessing  the  power  of  restoring  youth, 
which  was  the  great  object  of  quest  of  the  Spanish  naviga¬ 
tor  Juan  Ponce  de  Leon. 

bi  mod'll  lus  (bi-m5dJ5-l?/,s),  n.  [M-  -f-  modulus.]  Math. 
The  double  of  the  modulus  in  a  system  of  logarithms.  — 
bi-mod'u-lar  (-lar),  a. 

bi  mo  lec'u-lar  (bi'mo-lSk'u-lrir),  a.  [bi-  -j-  molecular.] 
Chem.  Pertaining  to,  or  formed  from,  two  molecules  ;  as, 
a  bimolecular  reaction  (a  reaction  between  two  molecules), 
bi-month'ly  (bi-munth'll),  a.  [bi-  -f-  monthly.]  Occur¬ 
ring,  done,  or  coming,  once  in  two  months  ;  as,  bimonthly 
visits  ;  bimonthly  publications.  —  n.  A  bimonthly  publi¬ 
cation.  —  adv.  Once  in  two  months, 
bin  (bln),  77.  [ME.  binne,  AS.  binn  manger,  crib  ;  perh. 
akin  to  D.  ben,  benne,  basket;  cf.  L.  benna  a  kind  of 
carriage  (a  Gallic  word),  W.  benn,  men,  wain,  cart.]  1.  A 
box,  frame,  crib,  or  inclosed  place,  used  as  a  receptacle  for 
any  commodity;  as,  a  corn  bin  ;  a  wine  bin  ;  a  coal  bin. 

2-  Specif.  :  A  manger;  a  stall.  Obs. 

3.  Sometimes  confused  with  bing. 

bin,  v.  t.  ;  binned  (bind);  bin'ning.  To  put  into  a  bin; 
as,  to  bin  wine. 

bln-.  For  bi-,  confused  with  L.  bini  two  by  two. 


bill,  7i.  Short  for  sparable. 
bll'la  (bll'd),  ti.  =  belak.  Aus¬ 
tralia.  [indictable.  I 

bill'a-ble.  a.  Subject  to  a  bill  ;  | 
bil'lage  ( bll'iij ).  t  bilge. 
bil'lard,  //.  A  young  pollack  or 
coalfish.  Local,  Eng. 
bill'ber-ry.  Vnr.  of  bilberry. 
bil'let.  n.  =  BILLARD. 
bil  le-t^e',  bil  le-t<U  (btl'^-ta'  ; 
bll'/'-tl),  a.  Vars.  of  billety. 
bil'let-er.  n.  MU.  One  who 
billets,  or  one  who  is  billeted, 
bil'let-ing.  //.  The  dung  of  the 
fox.  Fox  Hunters'  Cant. 
billeting  rolls.  =  roughing 

ROLLS.  [DOUX.I 

billets-doux,  n.,  pi.  of  billet-1 
bil'let-y  ( bTl'rt-T),  a.  AlsobiF- 
let-t^',  bil'let-ty-  [F.  billet J.] 
Her.  Charged  or  studded  with 
billets  ;  also, divided  into  billets 
bill'headdng,  r?.  A  billhead. 


bill'hook',  7i.  [bill  4-  hook.]  = 
MILL,  71.,  5. 

bil'liard-ly,  a.  Pertaining  to 
billiards. 

bil'lie.  Var.  of  billy,  a  com¬ 
rade.  Scot. 

bil'ling,  p.pr.  Jjr  vb.  n.  of  bill. 
bil'lit,  n.  =  BILLARD. 

Billy  Blind.  Billy  Blin.  Scot. 

1.  In  the  old  ballads,  a  friendly 
demon;  a  familiar  spirit. 

2.  The  game  of  blindman’s  buff, 
bil 'ly  bong  Var. of  bi  lla  bong. 
bil'ly-butTon.  n.  Any  of  a 
number  of  plants,  as  burdock, 
field  scabious,  daisy,  red  cam¬ 
pion,  etc.  Dial.  Eng. 

billy  can.  See  1st  billy.  4. 
billy  gate.  Wool  Manuf.  The 
moving  carriage  in  a  billy,  or 
slubbing  machine, 
bil'ly-wix  ,  7i.  The  tawny  owl. 
Local ,  Eng. 


bi'lobe',  n .  Mach.  A  bilobate 

gear  wheel. 

bi'lobed  (bl'lfibd7).  a.  Bilobate. 
bi-lob'u-lar  (-lfib'fl-kir).  a.  Hav¬ 
ing,  or  divided  into,  two  lobules, 
biloc.  Obs  pret.  of  brlouke. 
bi  lo-ca'tion,  //.  State  or  power 
of  being  in  two  locations  at  the 
•ame  time.  Ran . 
bi-loc'u-late.  o.  Bot.  Bilocular. 
Bi-loc  u-li'na  (bT-lfik/(l-li'nr>), 
ii.  [NLm  fr.  hi-  -4-  loculus.]  Zoid. 
A  genus  of  calcareous  imperfo¬ 
rate  Foraminifera  extraordina¬ 
rily  abundant  in  the  North  Sea, 
where  their  remains  form  much 
of  the  ooze  covering  the  bottom, 
bilooghe.  below. 
bi-loph'o-dont,  a.  [bi-  -4-  lophn- 
dont.)  Zool.  Having  two  trans¬ 
verse  ridges  or  crests,  as  the 
molar  teeth  of  the  tapirs, 
bi-lo'qui-al  (bl-ld'kwT-dl),  a. 


bi-  -4-  -loquial,  as  in  colloquial.  1 

laving,  or  characterized  by, 
two  different  voices, 
bi-love',  j*  belove. 
bilowen.  Obs.  p.  p.  of  belie. 
Bi-lox'i  (M-lbk's'D,  7i.  An  In¬ 
dian  of  a  Siouan  tribe  dwelling 
mainly  in  Louisiana, 
bilah.  Vnr.  of  bilch.  Scot. 
Bil'shan  (Ml'shftn).  Bib. 
Bil'skir  nir  (bel'sker'nfr),  n. 
[Icel.]  See  A  so  A  RI). 
bil'ated  (  bll'st?d),  n.  The  sweet 
gum.  U.  S.  I  .Scot .  I 

bilt,  v.  i.  To  limp  ;  to  go  lame.  | 
bilt.  ».  Scot.  1.  A  limp. 

2.  A  blow, 
biluve.  j*  belove. 

Bilwis.  Var.  of  Pilwiz. 
bi-mac'u-’ate  (M-mftk'fl-lat), 
bi-mac'u  lat  ed  (-lat'Sd),  a. 
Marked  with  two  maculae, 
bi-ma'lar,  a.  See  bi-. 


Bim'a-na  ( bTni'd-mi  ;  bl-ma'- 

nd),  ii.  fd.  [NL.  See  bima- 
nal.1  Zoid.  See  Quadrumana. 
—  bi'mane  (bT'man),  a.  if  n. 
bi-mar 'gin-ate  (bi-miir'jT-nat), 
a.  See  bi-. 

bi  marine'  (bl'ind-ren'),  a. 
I L.  bimaris,  hi-  +  mare  sea.] 
Between  two  seas, 
bimasen.  f  BEMAZE. 
bi  mas'tic,  a.  [See  bimartism.] 
Anat.  Having  two  mammae 
bi-mas'tism  (bT-mlls'tYz’m),  n. 
[bi-  -f-  Gr.  juao’TO?  breast.]  Anat. 
State  of  having  two  mamma;, 
bi  mas'toid.  a.  Craniol.  Re¬ 
lating  to  or  joining  the  two  mas¬ 
toid  processes.  [mastism.l 

bi'mas'ty  (bT'mfi8/tI),  n.  Bi-| 
||  bim-bash'i.  Vnr.  of  bin bashi. 
bim'bo  i  bYm'bfl ),  n.  A  kind  of 
cognac  punch. 

bimene.  ^  bemean,  bemoan. 


bi-mes'tri-al  ( bl-mf  s'trY-dl),  a. 

[L.  biinestris ;  bi-  4-  meruit 
month.]  Continuing  two 
months;  bimonthly, 
bi-met  al-lis'tlc,  «.  Pertaining 
or  inclining  to  bimetallism. 
Bim'hal  tblm'hai).  Bib. 
bi-mong'.  Among.  Obs. 
bi-mu'ero-nate,  a.  See  bi-. 
bi-mus'cu-lar,  a.  [bi-  -f  muscu¬ 
lar.]  Zoid.  Having  two  adduc¬ 
tor  muscles,  as  most  bivalves, 
bin.  Obs.  or  dial,  for  been,  ben. 
bin,  adv.  tf  prep.  [AS.  binnan. 
See  be-,  bv.  in.)  "Within.  Ob\, 
bi'na  (be'nd),  n.  [See  been.) 
Var.  of  vina.  [Diacid. I 

bin-ac'id.  a.  [bin-  4-  ac7>/.]| 
bi'nal  (hl'ndl).a.  ISee  binary.] 
Twofold.  Rare. 
bi-nam'.  Obs.  pret.  of  benim. 
bi-na'ri-um  (bl-na'rf-um),  n. 
=  binary,  n. 


food,  fo'ot ;  out,  oil ;  chair  ;  go  ;  sing,  irjk  ;  then,  thin;  nature,  verdjjre  (250) ;  K  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144) ;  boN ;  yet ;  zh  =  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §5  in  Gum*. 

Full  explanations  of  Abbreviations,  M*a»,  ete.,  Immediately  precede  the  Vocabulary. 
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bi'na-ry  (bFnd-rT),  a.  [L.  binarius,  fr.  bini  two  by  two, 
two  at  a  time,  fr.  root  of  bis  twice ;  akin  to  E.  two.] 
Compounded  or  consisting  of  two  things  or  parts ;  char¬ 
acterized  by  two  things. 

binary  arithmetic,  that  in  which  numbers  are  expressed 
according  to  the  binary  scale,  or  in  which  two  figures  only, 

0  and  1,  are  used,  in  lieu  of  ten ;  the  cipher  multiplying 
everything  by  two,  as  in  common  arithmetic  by  ten. 
Thus,  1  is  one;  10  is  two;  11  is  three;  100  is  four,  etc.— 
b.  color,  a  color  made  by  mixing  two  primary  colors ;  a 
secondary  color.  —  b.  compound,  Chan.,  a  compound  of  two 
elements,  of  an  element  and  a  radical  that  acts  as  an  ele¬ 
ment,  or  of  two  such  radicals.  —  b.  coordinates.  See  coor¬ 
dinate,  n .  —  b.  form,  a  Math.  See  form,  b  Music,  a  form 
consisting  of  two  sections  or  divisions,  as  in  a  sonata.  —  b. 
heat  engine,  Thermodyn.,  a  heat  engine  working  through 
two  successive  ranges  of  temperature  with  two  fluids,  the 
more  volatile  fluid  working  through  the  lower  range. 
E icing.  —  b.  logarithms,  a  system  of  logarithms  devised  by 
Euler  to  facilitate  musical  calculations,  in  which  1  is  the 
logarithm  of  2,  instead  of  10,  as  in  the  common  logarithms, 
and  the  modulus  is  1.442695  instead  of  .43429448.  —  b.  measure, 
Music,  measure  divisible  by  two  or  four;  common  time.  — 
b.  nomenclature.  =  binomial  nomenclature.  —  b. proposition, 
Logic,  a  proposition  of  second  adjacent.  —  b.  salt.  Old  Chem., 
a  salt  of  an  oxyaeid  conveniently  regarded  as  composed 
of  two  ingredients  (analogously  to  a  haloid  salt),  viz.,  a 
metal  or  metal-like  group  and  a  negative  radical.  —  b. 
scale,  Arith.,  the  scale  used  in  binary  arithmetic.  —  b.  star, 
Astron.,  a  double  star  whose  members  revolve  round  their 
common  center  of  gravity.  —  b.  theory,  Chem.,  the  theory 
that  all  chemical  compounds  consist  of  two  constituents 
of  opposite  and  unlike  qualities;  the  dualistic  theory;  — 
opposed  to  unitary  theory. 

bi'na-ry,  ft.;  -ries  (-rlz).  That  which  is  constituted  of  two 
figures,  things,  or  parts;  two;  specif.,  Astron.,  a  binary  star, 
bi'nate  (bi'nat),  a.  [L.  bini  two  by  two.]  Bot.  Double; 
growing  in  pairs  or  couples.  —  bi'nate-ly,  adv. 
bin  au'ral  (bin-6'ral),  a.  [bin-  aural.']  Having  or 
relating  to  two  ears ;  involving  the  use  of  both  ears, 
bind  (bind),  v.  t.  ;  pret.  bound  (bound) ;  obs.  pret.  sing. 
BAND,  BOND,  BINDED  ;  obs.  pret.  pi.  &  p.  p.  BUNDEN,  BOUND- 
en,  bonden;  p.  p.  bound;  obs.  p.  p.  ibunde,  ibounde  or 
ybounde,  -bounden,  -boundoun,  -bownde,  etc.  ;  p.  pr.  dr 
vb.  n.  bind'ing.  [AS.  bindan,  past  tense  band,  bundon , 
p.  p.  bunden ;  akin  to  D.  &  G.  binden,  Dan.  binde,  Sw.  & 
Icel.  binda,  Goth,  bindan,  Skr.  bandh  (for  bhandh)  to 
bind.]  1.  To  tie,  or  confine  with  a  cord,  band,  ligature, 
chain,  etc.  ;  to  make  fast  with  a  band  or  bond  ;  as,  to  bind 
grain  in  bundles  ;  to  bind  a  prisoner. 

And  thou  shalt  bind  them  for  a  sign  upon  thine  hand. 

Deut.  vi.  8. 

2.  To  confine,  restrain,  or  hold  by  physical  force  or  influ¬ 
ence  of  any  kind ;  as,  attraction  binds  the  planets  to  the 
sun  ;  frost  binds  the  earth,  or  the  streams. 

He  bindeth  the  floods  from  overflowing.  Job  xxviii.  11. 
Whom  Satan  hath  bound,  lo,  these  eighteen  years.  Luke  xiii.  16. 

3.  Specif.,  to  cause  to  cohere;  to  give  consistency  to  by 
means  of  an  agent,  as  by  an  egg  in  a  food  mixture. 

4.  To  cover  as  with  a  bandage ;  to  bandage  or  dress ;  — 
sometimes  with  up  ;  as,  to  bind  up  a  wound. 

5.  To  make  fast  (a  thing)  about  or  upon  something,  as  by 
tying  ;  to  encircle  with  something  ;  as,  to  bind  a  belt  about 
one  ;  to  bind  a  compress  upon  a  part. 

Bound  with  triumphant  garlands  will  I  come.  Shak. 

6.  To  prevent  or  restrain  from  customary  or  natural  ac¬ 
tion  ;  as,  certain  drugs  bind  the  bowels. 

7-  To  protect  or  strengthen  by  a  band  or  binding,  often 
ornamental ;  as,  to  bind  the  edge  of  a  carpet  or  garment. 

8.  To  sew  or  fasten  together  and  inclose  in  a  cover ;  as, 
to  bind  a  pamphlet ;  to  bind  a  book. 

9.  Fig.  :  To  oblige,  restrain,  or  hold,  by  authority,  law, 
duty,  promise,  vow,  affection,  or  other  moral  tie ;  as,  to 
bind  the  conscience  ;  to  be  bound  by  affection. 

Who  made  our  laws  to  bind  us,  not  himself.  Milton. 

10.  Law.  a  To  bring  (any  one)  under  definite  legal  obliga¬ 
tions,  as  the  obligation  of  a  bond  or  covenant,  b  To  place 
under  legal  obligation  to  serve  ;  to  indenture  ;  as,  to  bind  an 
apprentice;  —  sometimes  with  out  ;  as,  bound  out  to  service. 

11.  Fending.  To  control  (an  adversary’s  blade)  by  contin¬ 
uous  pressure.  See  bind,  n.,  5. 

Syn.  —  Fetter,  fasten  ;  restrain,  restrict.  See  tie. 
to  bind  over,  to  put  under  bonds  to  do  something,  as  to  ap¬ 
pear  at  court,  to  keep  the  peace,  etc.  — to  b.  to,  to  con¬ 
tract;  as,  to  bind  one’s  self  to  a  wife. —  to  b.  up  in,  to 
cause  to  be  wholly  engrossed  with  ;  to  absorb  in. 
bind,  v.  i.  1.  To  tie  up  anything. 

They  that  reap  must  sheaf  and  bind.  Shak. 

2.  To  grow  hard  or  stiff  ;  to  cohere  or  stick  together  in  a 

mass  ;  as,  clay  binds  by  heat.  Mortimer. 

3.  To  be  restrained  from  motion,  or  from  customary  or 
natural  action,  as  by  friction. 

4.  To  exert  a  binding  or  restraining  influence  ;  in  an  obs. 
specif,  sense,  to  pledge  one’s  self. 

Those  canons  or  imperial  constitutions  which  have  not  been 
received  here  do  not  bind.  Sir  M.  Hale. 

He  would  voluntarily  bind  for  it.  Hogg. 

5.  Falconry.  To  close  with,  or  fasten  upon,  quarry  while  in 
the  air ;  —  said  of  a  hawk. 

bind.  n.  1.  That  which  binds  or  ties ;  act  or  place  of 
binding  ;  state  of  being  bound. 

2.  Bot.  a  =  bine,  b  =  bindweed. 

3.  Mining.  Indurated  clay,  esp.  when  mixed  with  iron  oxide. 

4.  Music.  A  tie,  slur,  or  brace  ;  specif.,  the  value  stroke 
for  grouped  quavers  and  other  tailed  notes  with  pennants. 
In  printer’s  cant  these  are  distinguished  as  quick,  rapid, 
or  steep  when  having  a  rise  or  fall  of  one  em  m  two  ;  slow 
or  sloping  when  having  a  rise  or  fall  of  $  em  in  two. 


6.  Fencing.  An  attack  in  which  the  aggressor’s  blade  by 
continuous  pressure  controls  that  of  his  adversary. 

6.  A  unit  of  measurement  for  salmon  or  eels ;  as,  a  bind 
of  eels  contains  ten  sticks,  or  250  eels.  Eng. 

The  barrel  bind  of  salmon  should  .  .  .  contain  the  assize  and 
measure  of  fourteen  gallons.  Sc.  Act  J as.  111. 

7-  Measure  ;  capacity  ;  —  as  in  “  I ’m  at  my  bind,  I  ve  got 
my  full  measure  (of  drink).  Scot. 

Our  Lady’s  binds,  confinement  at  childbirth.  Obs. 
bind'er  (bin'der),  n.  1.  One  who  binds ;  as,  a  binder  of 
sheaves  ;  one  whose  trade  is  to  bind  ;  as,  a  binder  of  books. 

2.  Anything  that  binds,  as  a  fillet,  cord,  rope,  or  band  ; 
specif.  :  a  A  beam,  girder,  or  frame,  intended  to  bind  to¬ 
gether  the  parts  of  any  structure,  b  Masonry.  A  bond- 
stone  ;  a  header,  c  Agric.  A  band,  as  of  straw,  for  binding 
sheaves  of  grain,  d  A  cover  or  other  device  for  holding 
together  loose  papers,  pamphlets,  music  sheets,  etc.  e  The 
sheet  of  tobacco  that  binds  the  filler  in  a  cigar,  next  to  the 
wrapper,  f  Obstetrics.  A  broad  bandage  applied  around  the 
abdomen  after  delivery,  g  Woolgrowing.  One  of  the  fibers 
connecting  the  staples  so  as  to  form  a  piece  or  fleece  of  wool. 

3.  Anything  which  causes  cohesion  in  loosely  assembled 
substances,  as  cement  in  a  wall,  crushed  stone  in  a  mac¬ 
adam  road,  fire  clay  in  a  graphite  crucible,  etc. 

4.  Any  mechanical  device  for  applying  a  band  or  binding  ; 
also,  one  that  restrains  or  controls  by  binding ;  specif. : 
a  Agric.  An  attachment  to  a  reaper  for  tying  the  grain  in 
sheaves  ;  also,  a  machine  that  both  reaps  and  binds,  b  An 
attachment  to  a  sewing  machine  for  putting  on  bindings. 
C  Weaving.  A  lever  in  a  shuttle  box  which  prevents  the 
rebound  of  the  shuttle,  d  Logging.  A  springy  pole  used 
for  tightening  a  chain  binding  together  a  load  of  logs. 

binder  frame  Mach.  A  hanging  frame  with  adjustable 
bearings  for  inclining  the  axis  of  the  supported  shafting, 
bind'er’ S  board  (bin'derz).  A  smooth,  hard,  and  tough 
pasteboard  much  used  for  sides  by  bookbinders, 
binder’s  title  The  title  printed  on  the  outside  of  the 
cover  of  a  book,  by  the  binder, 
bind'er  y  (bln'der-T),  n. ;  pi.  -eries  (-Tz).  A  place  where 
books,  etc.,  are  bound  ;  a  bookbinder’s  establishment, 
bind'heim  ite  (bYnd'him-it),  n.  [After  J.  J.  Bindheim, 
German  chemist.]  Min.  An  amorphous  antimonate  of  lead, 
produced  from  the  alteration  of  other  ores,  as  jamesonite. 
bind'ing  (bin'dYug),  p.  a.  That  binds  or  serves  to  bind. 
Syn.  —  Obligatory,  restraining,  restrictive;  stringent, 
astringent,  styptic. 

bind'ing,  n.  1.  Act  or  process  of  one  that  binds. 

2.  One  that  binds,  as  a  piece  of  timber,  metal,  cloth,  ce¬ 
ment,  or  other  substance;  specif.:  a  The  fastening  of  the 
sections  of  a  book,  esp.  this  fastening  with  the  cover, 
b  Tape,  braid,  ribbon,  or  other  stuff,  used  to  strengthen 
or  decorate  the  edge  of  a  garment,  blanket,  or  other  fabric. 
C  A  band  of  masonry  so  laid  as  to  fasten  together  or 
strengthen  adjoining  parts,  d  Naut.  The  iron  ring  sur¬ 
rounding  a  dead  eye;  pi.,  the  transoms,  knees,  beams,  keel¬ 
son,  and  other  chief  timbers  used  for  connecting  and 
strengthening  the  parts  of  a  vessel,  e  Cookery.  An  in¬ 
gredient,  as  flour,  eggs,  starch,  etc.,  added  to  give  coher¬ 
ence  or  consistency  ;  a  thickening  ;  liaison. 

3.  State  of  being  bound. 

4.  That  which  is  bound;  bundle;  bunch.  Obs.  Wycliffe. 
binding  course.  Masonry.  A  row  as  of  bricks  set  across 

an  inner  and  an  outer  course  to  bind  them  together, 
binding  post  Elec.  A  metallic  post  attached  to  electrical 
apparatus  for  convenience  in  making  connections, 
binding  rafter  A  longitudinal  timber,  as  a  purlin,  be¬ 
tween  the  plate  and  ridge  of  a  roof,  to  support  rafters, 
binding  screw  A  set  screw  used  to  bind  parts  together, 
esp.  one  for  making  a  connection  in  an  electrical  circuit, 
binding  twine  A  coarse  slack-twisted  twine  or  thill  rope 
used  in  harvesting  machines  to  bind  the  grain  after  cutting, 
bind  rail-  Engin.  A  tie  or  beam  for  securing  the  heads 
of  piles,  and  serving  as  a  foundation  for  a  superstructure, 
bind'weed'  (bind'wed/),  n.  A  plant  of  the  genus  Convol¬ 
vulus  ;  as,  greater  bindweed  ( C .  sepiuni)  ;  lesser  bindweed 
( C.  arvensis),  etc. ; — so  called  from  their  twining  habit.  For 
black  bindweed ,  rough  bindweed,  etc.,  see  the  adjectives. 

The  fragile  bindweed  bells  and  bryony  rings.  Tennyson. 
bine  (bin),  n.  [Var.  of  bind  ;  cf.  woodbine.]  Any  twining 
stem,  or  flexible  shoot ;  specif.  :  a  The  stein  of  hop  and  its 
varieties,  b  The  woodbine,  c  The  bindweed, 
bi-nerv'ate  (  bi-nfir'vat),  a.  [bi- nervate.]  Two-nerved, 
bing  (bTng),  n.  [Cf.  Icel.  bingr,  Sw.  binge.]  1.  A  heap 
or  pile,  as  of  ore,  stones, 
earth,  grain,  wood.  Obs. 
or  Dial.  “  Potato  bings .*’ 

Burns.  “  A  bing  of  corn.” 

Surrey. 

2.  a  Mining.  (1)  Eight 
hundredweight  of  lead  ore. 

(2)  The  best  quality  of  lead 
ore.  Eng.  b  The  kiln  of  a 
smelter.  Obs. 

3.  =  bin,  a  receptacle.  Obs. 
or  Dial. 

bin'na-cle  (bTu'a-k’l),  n 
[For  earlier  bittacle,  cor¬ 
rupted  (perh.  by  influence 
of  bin)  fr.  Pg.  bitacola  bin¬ 
nacle,  fr.  L.  habitaculum 
dwelling  place,  fr.  habitare 
to  dwell.  See  habit.]  Naut. 

A  case,  box,  or  stand  con¬ 
taining  a  ship’s  compass, 
and  a  lamp  for  use  at  night. 


Binnacle.  A  A  Quadrantal 
Spheres  ;  H  Magnet  Chamber  ; 
C  Compass  Chamber  ;  D  Hood  ; 
E  E  Lamps. 


bin'na-cle,  bin'o  cle  (bTn'o-k’l),  n.  [Prob.  fr.  D.  binnen 
within,  inner,  and  kit  channel  (see  kill).]  A  subdivision 
of  the  main  stream  of  a  river,  as  a  mill  pond,  a  mill  race, 
or  a  secondary  channel.  Local ,  U.  S. 
bin'ny  (bin'I),  n.  ;  pi.  binnies  (-Tz).  A  large  barbel  ( Bar- 
bus  bynni),  of  the  Nile.  It  is  esteemed  for  food, 
bin'o  cle  (bTn'6-k’l),  n.  [F.  b inocle  ;  L.  bini  two  at  a  time 
-f  oculus  eye.]  Optics.  A  binocular  telescope;  a  double- 
barreled  field  glass  or  an  opera  glass. 
bin-OC'U-lar  (bin-Qk'u-ldr  ;  bl-nbk'- ;  277),  a.  [Cf.  F.bino- 
culaire.  See  binocle.]  1.  Having  two  eyes.  Obs. 

2.  Pertaining  to  both  eyes  ;  employing  both  eyes  at  once  ; 
as,  binocular  vision.  Also,  adapted  to  the  use  of  both  eyes ; 
as,  a  binocular  microscope  or  telescope, 
binocular  parallax,  the  apparent  difference  in  position  of  an 
object  as  seen  separately  by  one  eye,  and  then  by  the 
other,  the  head  remaining  unmoved.  It  is  the  same  as  the 
angle  (sometimes  called  the  optic  angle )  between  the  optic 
axes  of  the  two  eyes  when  directed  to  the  same  point. 

—  bin-oc  u  lar'i  ty  (-lSr'I-tT),  n.  —  bin  oc'u-lar  ly,  adv. 
bin  OC'U-lar,  n.  A  binocular  glass,  whether  opera  glass, 
telescope,  or  microscope. 

bi-nod'al  (bi-nod'dl),  a.  [6i-  -f  nodal.]  Consisting  of,  or 
having,  two  nodes  ;  as,  a  binodal  stem  of  a  plant ;  a  binodal 
quartic,  a  curve  of  the  fourth  order  with  two  double  points, 
bi'node'  (bl'nod'),  n.  [6i-  -j-  node.]  Math.  A  point  on  a 
surface  at  which  there  are  two  tangent  planes, 
bi-no'mi-al  (bi-no'mT-al),  a.  Consisting  of  two  terms  ;  per¬ 
taining  to  binomials  ;  as,  a  binomial  root, 
binomial  coefficient,  the  coefficient  of  any  term  resulting 
from  the  expansion  of  the  binomial  (x  •*-  y)n.  —  b.  equation. 
Math.,  an  equation  having  two  terms,  as  axm  =  byn.  —  b. 
nomenclature,  Bio/.,  the  system  of  nomenclature  in  which 
each  species  receives  two  names,  the  first  being  that  of  the 
genus  to  which  it  belongs,  the  second  that  of  the  species 
itself.  This  system,  which  is  now  the  accepted  one  for 
animals  and  plants,  was  first  standardized  by  Linnaeus, 
though  binary  names  had  been  used  occasionally  by  pre- 
Linnaean  writers.  Also  called  binary  7wmencla(ure.  See 
nomenclature.  —  b.  theorem.  A/g.,  the  theorem  propounded 
by  Sir  Isaac  Newton  by  means  of  which  a  binomial  may  be 
raised  to  any  power  without  performing  the  multiplica¬ 
tions.  According  to  it, 


( x  -J-  y)n  =  xn  -f-  nxn~xy  -}- 


n{n — 1) 

1 . 2 


Zn-2y2  _|_ 


n(n — 1)  (n — 2) 
1.2.3 


jn— 3^3  . 

The  development,  when  convergent,  is  valid  for  any  value 
of  n. 

bi  no'mi-al,  n.  [L.  bi-  -J-  nomen  name  :  cf.  F.  bindme,  LL. 
binomius  (or  fr.  bi-  -j-  Gr.  voph  distribution  ?).  Cf.  mono¬ 
mial.]  1.  Alg.  An  expression  consisting  of  two  terms  con¬ 
nected  by  the  sign  plus  (-{-)  or  minus  ( — ),  as  a-{-b  or  7 — 3. 
2.  Biol.  A  name  consisting  of  two  terms,  as  Ranunculus 
acris.  See  binomial  nomenclature.  . 
bi  no'mi  al  ism  (-Tz’m),  n.  Biol.  The  theory  or  use  of  the 
binomial  system  of  nomenclature.  See  under  binomial. 
bi  nor'mal  ( bi-n6r'mal),  n.  Math.  With  relation  to  a  twisted 
curve,  the  normal  perpendicular  to  the  osculating  plane. 
bin-OX'a-late  (bTn-bk'sd-lat ;  bi-n5k'-),  n .  [bin-  -f  oxalate.] 
Chem.  An  acid  oxalate  formed  from  oxalic  acid  by  the  re¬ 
placement  of  half  the  acid  hydrogen  ;  as,  potassium  binox- 
alate,  KHC204. 

bi  nu'cle-ar  (bi-nu'kl£-ar) )  ..  .  ,  ,  nucleate  1 

bl  nu'cle  ate  (-iiu'klt-St)  twn  nnX’i  J 

bi  nu'cle-at  ed  (-at/Pd)  i  Having  two  nuclei. 

bi'O-  (bi'o-).  A  combining  form  from  Greek  /Si'o?,  life,  used 
to  indicate  relation  to,  or  connection  with,  life,  vital  phenom¬ 
ena,  or  living  organisms ;  as,  bioblast,  Wodynamics,  etc. 
bi'o  blast  (bi'o-bl5st),  ?/.  [bio-  -f-  -blast.]  Biol,  a  A  bio- 
pliore.  Beale,  b  A  bioplast ;  a  cell.  Obs.  —  bi  o- bias 'tic 
(-blSs'tTk),  a.  Obs. 

bi-oc'el-late  (bi-bs'e-lat),  a.  [bi-  +  ocellale.]  Having  two 
ocelli. 

bi  o-chem'is-try  (bi'6-kSm'Ts-trT),  n.  [bio-  -f-  chemistry .] 
The  chemistry  of  living  organisms ;  biological  chemistry. 
—  bi  o-chem'ic  (kSm'Tk),  bi'o  chem'i-cal  (-T-kal),  a.— 

bi  o  chem'ist,  n. 

bi  o-dy-nam'ics  (bFo-dirnSm'Tks ;  -dT-),  n.  [bio-  -f-  dy¬ 
namics.]  The  branch  of  physiology  which  treats  of  the 
active  vital  phenomena  of  organisms  ;  —  opposed  to  bioslat - 
ics.  —  bi  o-dy  nam'ic  (  Tk),  bi  o  dy  nam'l  cal  (-T-kal),  a. 
bi'o- gen  (bi'6-jSn),  ?1.  [bio-  -f-  -gen.]  Biol,  a  The  supposed 
ultimate  protoplasmic  unit  of  which  cells  are  built  up.  See 
biophore.  b  The  substance  of  the  supposed  spiritual  body, 
bio-gen'e-sis  (-jSn'e-sYs)  )  n.  [bio-  -f-  -genesis.]  Biol. 
bi  Og'e  ny  (bi-5j'e-nT)  j  a  The  doctrine  that  the  gene¬ 
sis  or  production  of  living  organisms  can  take  place  only 
through  the  agency  of  living  germs  or  parents  ;  —  opposed 
to  abiogenesis.  b  The  history  of  the  evolution  of  organisms. 
See  ontogeny,  phylogeny.  —  bi  o-ge-net'ic  (-je-ngt'Tk), 
bi  o-ge-net'i-cal  (-T-kal),  a.  —  bi  o  ge-net'i  cal-ly,  adv. 
b^O-ge-Og'ra-phy  (-je-5g'rd-fY),  n.  [bio-  -}-  geography.] 
The  branch  of  biology  which  deals  with  the  geographical 
distribution  of  animals  and  plants.  It  includes  both  zoo¬ 
geography  and  phytogeography.  —  bFo-ge'O-graph'iC  (-je'- 
o-gi5f'Tk),  a.  — bi  o-ge'o  graph'!  cal-ly  (  T-kal-T),  adv. 
bi'o-graph  (bi'o-grif),  n.  [6?o — }—  -graph.]  1.  An  animated 
picture  machine  for  screen  projection  ;  a  cinematograph. 

2.  [Cf.  biography.]  A  biographical  sketch.  Rare. 
bi-og'ra-pher  (bi-5g'rd-fer),  7i.  One  who  writes  biography. 
b^O-graph'ic  (bi'o-grSf'Tk)  )  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  biog- 
bLo-graph'i-cal  (-T-kftl)  j  raphy ;  containing  biogra¬ 
phy.  —  b^o-graph'i-cal-ly,  adv. 
bi-Og'ra-phy  (bi-5g'rd-fT),  n.  ;  pi.  -phies  (-fTz).  [Gr.  /3io- 


D  bin-bash'i  (bln-bish'T),  n. 
[Turk.,  prop.,  chief  of  a  thou¬ 
sand.)  Mil.  A  major  in  the 
Turkish  army, 
bine.  +  bink. 
binde.  binden.  f  bind. 
bind'ed.  Obs.  p.  p  of  bind. 
binding  guide.  Sewing  Ma¬ 
chines.  A  binder, 
bind'ing-ly,  adv.  of  binding. 
bind'ing-ness.  n.  See  -ness. 
bind' with  (bind 'with'),  n. 
The  Clematis  vitalba. 
bind'woodG  n.  The  English 
ivy.  Scot. 

Bin'e-a(bIn'S-d;  bl'n?-a).  Bib. 
bineme  +  beveme. 
bineothe.  bineth.  +  beneath. 
bine' weed  .  Var.  of  bindweed. 
bing.  r.  i.  To  go.  Obs.  Slang. 
binge  (blnj),  v.  i.  [Perh.  fr. 


bend  influenced  by  cringe.]  To 
bow  low  ;  to  cringe.  8c0t.  —  n. 
A  low  or  servile  obeisance.  Scot. 
bin'gey,  bin'gy  (bln'jl),  n. 
[Native  name.]  Stomach;  belly. 
Australia. 

Bing'lev  terrier  (Mng'lYL 
[From  Bingley,  town  in  York¬ 
shire,  England.]  =  Airedale 
terrier.  Obs.  [Sftmp.l 

bin'go  (bYp'gfi),  n.  Brandy.  | 
bing'y  (bYng'Y),  a.  Beginning 
to  sour,  as  milk.  Dial.  Eng. 
bingy.  Var.  of  binge v. 
binime.  4*  benim. 
bin-i'o-dide.  n.  [bin-  4-  iodide.] 
=  DIIODIDE. 

bink,  n.  Scot.  3f  Dial.  Eng. 
A  bench  ;  also,  a  shelf  ;  esp.,  a 
rack  for  holding  dishes, 
bin'key  (hYp'kY),  n.  [Native 


name.]  The  bottlebrush  tree  of 
Australia. 

bin'na(bYn'd),  v.  Be  not.  Scot. 
bin'na-cl.  Binnacle.  Ref.  Sp. 
binnacle  list  A  6ick  list  posted 
at  or  near  the  binnacle  for  the 
use  of  the  officer  of  the  deck. 
U.  S  Navy. 

bin'na-guv  this'tle  (bYn'd-gl). 
The  prickly  poppy.  Australia. 
binne  Obs.  or  dial.  var.  of  bin. 
bin'nick.  Var.  of  bennick. 
bin'nite  (bYn'Tt).  n.  [From  the 
Binnmithal ,  Switzerland.)  Min. 
A  steel-gray  to  iron-black  min¬ 
eral  compound  of  copper,  ar¬ 
senic,  and  sulphur  Sp.  gr.,4.48. 
bin'nogue  (bTn'ndg).  n.  [Ir. 
beannogA  A  headdress  formerly 
worn  by  Irish  peasant  women. 
Bin'nu-i  (bYn'fM  ;  -Q'l).  Bib. 


bin'o-chle.  bin'o-cle  (bTn'o- 
k’l)  Var.  of  pinochle. 
bin'o-cl.  Binocle  Ref.  Sp. 
bin'o-cle.  Var.  of  binnacle, 
a  stream.  New  York. 
bin-oc'u-late  (bln-Ok'fl-lltt  ;  bT- 
n5k'-),  a.  Having  two  eyes.  R 
bi-nod'ose  (bT-ndd'os),  bi-nod'- 
ous  (-tZs),  a.  See  bi-. 
binom.  Obs.  pret.  of  benim. 
binomen.  4*  benumb. 
bi-nom'i-nal.  a.  Binomial, 
bi-nom'i-nat  ed  (bT-nbin'Y-nat'- 
ed),  a.  Bearing  two  names.  R. 
bi-nom'i-noua  (-niZs),  a.  Binom- 
inated.  Rare. 

bin-ot'ic  (btn-5t'Yk  ;  bT-nbt'-), 
a.  [bin -  +  Gr.  ou?,  oiToy.eor.] 
=  binaural. 

bi-not'o-nous  (M-nbt'fl-nus),  a. 
[L.  bini  two  at  a  time  -f  tonus,  fr. 


Gr  T0U05,  tone.]  Consisting  of 
two  notes  :  ns,  Aoinotonous  cry. 
bi'noua  (  bT'n«8).  a.  =  rinate. 
bin-ox'ide  (bYn-Ok'sTd  :  bl- 
nbk'- ;  -std  ;  184),  n.  [5 in-  +  ox¬ 
ide.]  Chem.  A  dioxide, 
bln'tu-rong (bYn'tO-rbng).n  An 
Asiatic  prehensile-tailed  civet 
(  Arctictisbinturong).  [nucleoli. I 
bi-nu'cle-o-late.  a.  Having  two| 
binumen.  Obs.  p.  p.  of  benim. 
bin'wood'  Var.  of  bindwood. 
bi  o-bib  li-o-graph'i-cal.o.  Deal¬ 
ing  with  an  author’s  biography 
and  w i  itings. 
bi  o-oen'tn 
»  '.•!! 
a  ce 
bi  o 
bi'o 

Biocl  y. 


bi'od  (bT'bd  ;  -dd),  n.  [6io- + 
od.  1  See  od. 

biofte.  4* biiiofthe.  [raphy. I 

biog.  Ahhr.  Biographical  ;  biog-| 
bi  o-gen'e-aiBt  <  M'o-jen'f-sYst), 
v.  Biol.  A  biogen ist. 
bi-og'e-nist  (bl-Oj't-nYst),  n. 
One  who  believes  in  biogenesis. 
bi-og'e-nouB  (*nt7s),  a  [bio-  + 
-genous.]  Biol.  Growing  on  liv¬ 
ing  organisms,  as  many  bacteria, 
bi  og  no'sis  (bVbg-no'sYs),  n. 
[bio-  -f  Gr.  YP«o<riy  investiga¬ 
tion.]  Biol  The  investigation 
of  life.  [Np.l 

bi-og'ra-fer.  Biographer.  Ref.  | 
bi-og'ra-fy.  Biography.  Ref.  Sp. 
bi-og'ra-phist  (bl-dg'rd-flst),  n. 
A  biographer. 

bi-og'ra-phize,  v.  t.  To  write  a 

i  biography  pf. 


ale,  senate,  care,  am,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofd  ;  eve,  event,  find,  recent,  maker ;  ice,  Ill ;  old,  Sbey,  orb,  6dd,  s61  Sun  ie,  unite  urn,  tip,  circus,  menu ; 
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ypa<fna  ;  £109  life  -\-ypa<f>€Lv  to  write.  See  graphic.]  1.  The 
written  history  of  a  person’s  life. 

2-  Biographical  writings  in  general,  esp.  such  writings 
considered  as  a  species  of  composition. 

3.  The  life  history  of  any  living  being, 
bi  o  log'l  cal  (bi/o-loj'T-krtl),  a.  Of  or  relating  to  biology. 

—  bi  o  log'ic  (bl/6-15j'Tk),  a.  -—  bi  o-log'i-cal  ly,  adv. 

bi  ol'o  gist  (bi-51'o-jTst),  n.  A  student  of  biology  ;  one 
versed  in  the  science  of  biology, 
bi-ol'o-gy  (-jT),  n.  [bio-  -f  - logy :  cf.  F.  biologic.]  The 
science  of  life  ;  the  branch  of  knowledge  which  treats  of 
organisms.  In  its  broadest  sense  it  includes  zoology,  bot¬ 
any,  physiology,  anatomy,  cytology,  embryology  (see 
these  terms),  and  allied  sciences,  but  in  common  usage  it 
implies  the  study  of  the  principles  of  widest  application  to 
the  origin,  development,  structure,  functions,  and  distri¬ 
bution  of  plants  and  animals,  and  the  more  generally  oc¬ 
curring  phenomena  accompanying  their  life,  growth,  and 
reproduction.  (Cf.  science.)  Among  the  important  and 
now  accepted  principles  of  biology  are  the  cell  theory,  the 
doctrine  of  evolution,  belief  in  the  accompaniment  of  all 
vjtal  processes  by  chemical  change  or  metabolism,  —  the 
old  theories  of  spontaneous  generation,  and  of  the  separate 
creation  of  species,  having  been  abandoned.  See  cell, 
EVOLUTION,  ABIOGENESIS,  METABOLISM. 

bi'O-mag'net-isni  (bPo-mSg'nSt-Tz’m),  n.  [bio-  -f-  magnet- 
«"*••]  Animal  magnetism.  —  -mag  net'ic  (-m5g-uSt'Tk),  a. 
bi-om'e-try  (bi-5ui'e-trT),  n.  [bio-  -f-  -metry.]  1.  Calcula¬ 
tion  of  the  probable  duration  of  human  life. 

2.  Biol.  The  statistical  study  of  variation. 

—  bio-met'rio  (bi'6-m6t'rTk),  -ri  cal  (rl-k&l),  a.—  -met'- 
ri-cal-ly,  adv.  —  bi orn e-tri'cian  (bi-5m'e-trish'dn),  n. 

bi'on  (bi'5n),  n.  [Gr.  /S uov  living,  p.  pr.  of  /Stour  to  live  ] 
Biol.  The  physiological  individual,  characterized  by  defi¬ 
niteness  and  independence  of  function,  in  distinction  from 
the  morphological  individual,  or  morphon. 
bi  0  nom'ic  (bPo-nbm'Tk)  )  a.  Of  or  pert,  to  bionomics  or 
bi  o  nom'i-cal  (-T-kftl)  j  bionomy. — nom'i  cal-ly,  w/t\ 
blonomic  forces,  external  forces  (that  is,  other  than  vital 
forces)  which  influence  the  development  of  life, 
bi  O  nom'ics  (-nSui'Tks),  n.  [bio-  -j-  -nomics  as  in  eco¬ 
nomics.]  The  branch  of  biology  which  deals  with  the  rela¬ 
tions  of  organisms  to  their  environment  ;  ecology, 
bi  on'o  mist  (bi-5u'6-mTst),  n.  A  student  of  bionomics, 
bi  oph'a  gous  (bi-of'ci-g/ts),  a.  [6io-  -f-  -phagous.]  Biol. 
a  Deriving  sustenance  from  living  organisms  ;  as,  a  bioph- 
agous  plant,  b  Parasitic,  itore.— bi  oph'a-gism(-jiz’m),n. 
bi'o-phore.  bi'o-phor  (bi'o-for),  n.  [bio-  -f-  -phore.]  Biol. 
The  smallest  body  of  matter  capable  of  life;  the  hypo¬ 
thetical  ultimate  supramolecular  vital  unit.  Weismann. 
The  biophore  is  more  or  less  nearly  equivalent  to  bioblast 
(Altmann),  pan  gen  (De  Vries),  plasome  (Wiesner).  and  bio¬ 
gen  {X  erworn).  Biophores  are  conceived  of  bv  Weismann 
to  be  successively  aggregated  into  larger  groups  called ; 
a  Determinants,  still  beyond  the  limits  of  microscopical 
vision  ;  b  Ids,  identified  with  the  visible  granules  of  chro¬ 
matin  ;  and  c  Plants,  or  chromosomes, 
bl opho'tophone  (-pho'to-fon),  n.  [bio-  -f-  photo-  -f- 
-phone.]  An  instrument  combining  a  cinematograph  and 
a  phonograph  so  that  the  moving  figures  on  the  screen  are 
accompanied  by  the  appropriate  sounds. 
bl'O  plasm  (bi'o-plSz’m),  n.  [bio-  -j-  plasm."]  Biol.  Pro¬ 
toplasm  in  a  living,  forming,  or  germinal  state.  Beale. 

—  bi  o-plas'mic  (-plSz'mTk),  a. 

bi'o  plast  (-plXst),  n.  [bio-  -plast.]  Biol.  A  tiny  mass 
of  bioplasm,  in  itself  a  living  unit  and  having  formative 
power.  Nearly  or  exactly  equivalent  to  cell,  8.  Obs. 
bi  o  plas'tic  (  plSs'tTk),  a.  Biol.  Bioplasmic. 
bi  o  psy'chic  (bi'o-si'ktk)  [  a.  [bio- -{-psychic, -cal.]  Per- 
bi  0  psy'chl-cal  (-ki-kal)  )  taining  to  psychical  phenom¬ 
ena  in  their  relation  to  the  living  organism  or  to  the  gen¬ 
eral  phenomena  of  life. 

bi'or  gan  (bi'Sr'gan),  n.  [bio-  -f-  organ.]  Biol.  A  physio¬ 
logical  organ  as  distinguished  from  a  morphological  organ  or 
id  organ. 

bi'O-scope  (bi'6-skop),  n.  [bio-  -j — scope. ]  1.  A  view 
of  life  ;  that  which  gives  such  a  view.  Or/.  E.  D. 

Bagman’s  Biosco/te :  Various  Views  of  Men  and  Manners. 
[Book  Title.]  W.  Bayley  (1824). 

2  An  animated  picture  machine  for  screen  projeotion  ;  a 
cinematograph  (which  see). 

blo-stat'ics  (-stat'Tks),  n.  [bio-  -f-  statics.]  Bigl.  The 
study  of  the  structure  of  organisms  in  relation  to  their 
functions;  —  opposed  to  biodynamics.  —  bi  o  stat'ic.  bi  o- 
stat'i-cal  (-T-kdl),  a. 

bi  o'ta  (bi-o'td),  n.  [NL.  See  biotic.]  Biol.  The  animal 
and  plant  life  of  a  region. 

bi  Ot'ic  (bi-5t'Tk),  a.  [Gr.  /SttoriKo?  pert,  to  life.]  Biol. 

Relating  to  life  ;  as,  the  biotic  principle. 
bi'O  tite  (bi'6-tit),  n.  [After  J.  B.  Biot,  French  naturalist.] 
Min.  A  species  of  mica,  generally  black  or  dark  green, 
forming  a  common  constituent  of  crystalline  rocks.  It  is  a 
silicate  of  iron,  magnesium,  potassium,  and  aluminium.  H., 
2.5-3.  Sp.  gr.,  2.7-3.1.  See  mica.  —  bi'O-tit'ic  (-tTt'Tk),  a. 
bi-pal'mate  (bi-p£l'mat),  a.  [bi-  palmate.]  Bot.  Pal¬ 
mate  with  the  segments  again  palmate, 
blp'a  rous  (bTp'd-r/is),  a  [it-  -|-  -parous.]  1.  Zool. 
Bringing  forth  two  young  at  a  birth. 

2.  Bot.  Having  two  branches  or  axes  ;  —  said  of  a  cyme, 
bi-par'tl  ble  (bi-par'tl-b’l),  a.  [See  bipartite.]  Capable 
of  being  divided  into  two  parts, 
bi  par'ti  ent  (-ti-ent),  a.  [L.  bipartiens,  p.  pr.  of  bipar¬ 


tite .]  Dividing  into  two  parts.  —  n.  A  number  that  di¬ 
vides  another  into  two  equal  parts  without  a  remainder, 
bi  par'tile  (bi-par'tTl ;  -til ;  182),  a.  Divisible  into  two  parts, 
bi  par'tite  (-tit ;  277),  a.  [L.  bipartitus ,  p.  p.  of  bipartire  ; 
bi-  -f-  partire.  See  partite.]  1.  Being  in  two  parts  ;  hav¬ 
ing  two  correspondent  parts,  as  a  legal  contract  or  writing, 
one  for  each  party  ;  shared  by  two  ;  as,  a  bipartite  treaty. 

2.  Divided  into  two  parts  almost  to  the  base,  as  a  leaf  ; 
consisting  of  two  parts  or  subdivisions. 

3.  Math.  Having  all  its  real  points  comprised  in  two  dis¬ 
tinct  continuous  series  of  points. 

bipartite  curve,  Math.,  a  curve  of  two  parts  not  continuous 
with  each  other.  — b.  number.  See  partition  of  numbers. 
bl  par  tl'tlon  (bi'par-tTsh'&n),  n.  Act  of  dividing,  or  state 
of  being  divided,  into  two  parts,  or  two  correspondent  parts, 
bi'ped  (bi'pSd),  n.  [L.  bipes ;  bi-  +  pes,  pedis ,  foot.] 

1.  A  two-footed  animal,  as  man. 

2.  Vet.  Any  two  of  the  legs  of  a  horse  or  other  quadruped. 
The  two  fore  legs  constitute  the  anterior  biped ;  the  two 
legs  of  one  side  a  lateral  biped ;  a  fore  leg  and  the  opposite 
hind  leg  a  diagonal  biped. 

bi'ped,  a.  Two-footed. 

By  which  the  man,  when  heavenly  life  was  ceased, 
Beeume  a  helpless,  naked,  biped  beast.  Byrom. 

bi'pe-dal  (bi'pe-dal ;  bip'e- ;  277),  a.  [L.  bipedalis.  See 
biped,  ?i.]  1.  Having  two  feet ;  biped. 

2.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  biped. 

bi  pet'al  ous  (bi-pgt'al-as),  a.  [bi-  -f-  petalous.]  Bot. 
Having  two  petals. 

bi  pin-na'ri-a  (bi'pi-na'rT-d),  n.  [NL. ;  bi-  -f-  L.  pinna 
feather.]  Zool.  A  bilaterally  symmetrical,  free-swimming 
larval  stage  of  certain  starfishes.  It  swims  by  the  motion 
of  cilia  borne  on  cells  arranged  in  rings  or  bands, 
bi-pin'nate  (bi-pTn'at)  |  a.  [bi-  -j-  pinnate  ]  Doubly  pin- 
bi  pin'nat-ed  (-nat-6d)  (  nate.  Cf.  bipinnatisect. 
bi  pin-nat'i  fid  (bi'pT-nSt'T-fTd),  a.  [bi- 
-f- pinna tifid.]  Bot.  Pinnatifid  with  the 
segments  or  divisions  also  pinnatifid. 
bi  pin-nat'i  part  ed  (-par'tgd)  j  a.  [bi- 
bipinnati- par'tite  (-par 'tit)  j  -f  pin- 
natiparted,  -partite.]  Bot.  Twice  pin- 
nately  parted;  —  differing  from  bipin- 
natifid  in  having  the  divisions  extend¬ 
ing  nearly  to  the  midrib, 
bi  pin  nat'i-sect  (-nSt'T-sgkt)  )  a.  [bi- 
bi  pin  nat'i  sect'ed  (  sgk'ted)  |  -J -pin- 
natisect.]  Bot.  Twice  pinnately  cut  or  Bipinnate  Leaf, 
divided ;  —  differing  from  bipinnaiiparted  in  having  the 
divisions  extending  to  the  midrib,  but  sessile.  The  next 
degree  of  differentiation,  when  the  segments  are  stalked  or 
otherwise  wholly  distinct,  is  known  as  bipinnate. 
bi-pla'nar  (bi-pla'ndr),  a.  Lying  in  two  planes, 
biplanar  point  of  a  surface.  Math.,  a  double  point  at  which 
the  proper  cone  of  tangent  lines  degenerates  into  two  inter¬ 
secting  planes.  See  conical  point. 
bi'plane(bi'plan),w.  [bi-  -]-plane.]  Anaeroplane  having  two 
main  supporting  planes,  in  typical  formsone  above  the  other, 
bi  plo'slon  (bi-plo'zliftn),  n.  [bi-  +  explosion ,  im plosion  ] 
Phon.  The  combined  effect  produced  by  the  implosion  and 
subsequent  explosive  release  of  the  breath  in  the  formation 
of  a  stop.  See  Guide  to  Pron. ,  §  56.  Lloyd.  —  bi-plo'si  ve 
(-slv),  a.  <£*  n. 

bi-po'lar  (bi-po'lrtr),  a.  Having  two  poles;  as,  a  bipolar 
dynamo  ;  —  in  anatomy  said  esp.  of  cells  running  out  into 
a  process  at  each  end.  —  bi  po-lar'i-ty  (bI'p6-15r'T-tT),  n. 
Bl'pont  (bl'p5nt),  Bi-pon'tine  (bi-p5n'tTn),  a.  Bibliog. 
Relating  to  Zweibrucken,  or  Deuxponts  (Lat.  Bipontium ), 
in  Bavaria  ;  — said  of  certain  editions  of  the  classics,  the 
first  of  which  were  printed  at  Zweibrucken,  and  the  last  at 
Strassburg,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  18th  century, 
bl'prism  (bi'prlz’m),  n.  [bi-  -f-  prism.]  a  A  prism  whose 
refracting  angle  is  very  nearly  180  degrees,  b  A  combi¬ 
nation  of  two  short  rectangular  glass  prisms  cemented  to¬ 
gether  at  their  diagonal  faces  so  as  to  form  a  cube  ;  —  called 
also  optical  cube.  It  is  used  in  one  form  of  photometer, 
bl  punc'tal  (bi-puqk'tul),  a.  Having,  or  pert,  to,  two  points, 
blpunctal  coordinates.  See  coordinate,  n. 
bi  pyr'a-mldl  -pTr'd-mTd),  n.  A  bipyrainidal  form  or  crystal, 
bi  py  ram'l  dal  (bi'pT-rSm'T-dal),  a.  Consisting  of  two 
pyramids  placed  base  to  base  ;  having  a  pyramid  at  each  of 
the  extremities  of  a  prism,  as  in  quartz  crystals, 
bl  quad-ran'tal  (bi'kw5d-r5n'tal),  a.  Math.  Of  or  per¬ 
taining  to  two  quadrants. 

blquadrantal  versor,  a  versor  that  turns  all  points  in  space 
about  a  given  axis  through  two  right  angles, 
bl  quad'rate  (bl-kw5d'rat),  n.  [5/-  -j-  quadrate.]  Math. 
The  fourth  power,  or  the  square  of  the  square.  Thus  4  X  4 
=  16,  and  16  X  16  =  256,  the  biquadrate  of  4. 
bi'quad-rat'lc  (bi'kwSd-rSt'Tk),  a.  [6i-  -f-  quadratic.] 
Math.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  biquadrate,  or  fourth  power, 
biquadratic  equation,  Ala.,  an  equation  of  the  fourth  degree, 
or  an  equation  in  w  hich  the  highest  power  of  the  unknown 
quantity  is  the  fourth.— b.  root,  the  square  root  of  the 
square  root ;  fourth  root ;  as,  3  is  the  biquadratic  root  of  81. 
—  b.  transformation.  Math.,  a  transformation  by  aid  of  which 
the  variables  of  one  system  are  represented  as  biquadratic 
functions  of  the  variables  of  a  second  system, 
bl'quad-rat'lc,  n.  Math,  a  A  biquadrate,  b  A  biquad¬ 
ratic  equation. 

bl'quartz  (bi'kwSrts),  n.  [&?'-  +  quartz.]  Min.  A  quartz 
plate  of  two  sections  which  turn  the  plane  of  polarization 
in  opposite  directions.  It  is  used  with  a  polariscope. 


bl  qua  ter'nl  on  (bi'kwd- tflr'nl-fin),  n.  [bi-  -f-  quaternion.] 
Math,  a  A  quantity  of  the  form  p  -f-  <?V— L  in  which  p 
and  q  denote  quaternions,  b  A  quaternion,  w  -(-  xi  -f-  yj 
-j-  zk,  in  which  w,  x,  y,  and  z  are  complex  numbers, 
bi-quln'tile  (bl-kwln'ttl ;  -til  ;  182),  n.  [&?-  -J-  quintile.] 
Astrol.  An  aspect  of  the  planets  when  their  positions  are 
twice  the  fifth  part  of  a  great  circle  apart,  that  is,  at  an 
angle  of  144  degrees. 

bi-ra'dl-ate  (bi-ra'dT-at)  )  a.  [6i-  -j-  radiate.]  Having  two 
bl-ra'di  at  ed  (-at'Sd)  )  rays. 

bi  ra'mous  (bl-ra'mws),  a.  [5«-  -j-  ramous.]  Having,  or 
consisting  of,  two  branches. 

bl  ra'tion  al  (bl-rSsh'wn-al),  a.  Math.  Pertaining  to  or 
designating  a  transformation  in  which  each  set  of  vari¬ 
ables  is  expressed  rationally  through  the  other  set. 
blrcll  (bflrch),  n.  ;  pi.  birches  (bfir'cligz  ;  -chTz).  [ME. 
birche,  birk,  AS.  birce ,  bierce,  beorc  ;  akin  to  Icel.  bjork , 
Sw.  bjork,  Dan.  birk,  D.  berk,  OHG.  piricha ,  MHG.  birche , 
birke,  G.  birke ,  Russ,  bereza ,  Pol.  brzoza,  Serv.  breza,  Skr. 
bhur/a.]  1.  a  Any  tree  of  the  genus  Betula,  the  species 
often  being  indicated  by  an  adjective,  as  white  birch,  river 
birch,  etc.  Birches  are  valuable  timber  trees,  most  of  them 
having  a  hard  close-grained  wood  which  takes  a  fine  pol¬ 
ish.  The  smooth  outer  bark  of  the  sweet  or  cherry  birch 
is  spicy  and  aromatic.  That  of  the  white  birch  of  Eu¬ 
rope  is  used  for  tanning ;  that  of  the  paper  birch  splits  into 
thm  plates  having  a  good  writing  or  drawing  surface. 
Several  varieties  of  the  native  species  are  cultivated  for 
ornament.  See  Betula  ;  also  paper  birch,  white  birch, 
river  birch,  yellow  birch,  sweet  birch,  b  In  Australia, 
the  piripiri.  c  In  New  Zealand,  any  of  various  trees  con¬ 
sidered  to  resemble  true  birches.  The  name  birch  (quali¬ 
fied  by  various  adjectives.  —  white,  black,  red,  silver ,  etc.)  is 
given  to  the  native  beeches  {Fagus)  and  to  many  small¬ 
leaved  forest  trees. 

2.  The  wood  or  timber  of  the  birch. 

3.  A  birch  twig  or  birch  twigs,  used  for  flogging.  The 
tough  tw'igsof  the  common  European  birch  (B.  alba)  were 
formerly  much  used  for  rods  in  schools.  They  were  also 
made  into  brooms. 

The  threatening  twigs  of  birch.  Shak. 

4.  A  birch-bark  canoe. 

birch  of  Jamaica.  See  Jamaica  birch. 
birch,  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  birch  ;  birchen, 
birch,  v.  t.  ;  birched  (bfirclit);  birch'ing.  To  whip  with  a 
birch  rod  or  twig  ;  to  flog. 

birch'en  (bfir'ch’n),  a.  Of  or  relating  to  birch.  Scott. 
birch'ing,  rb.  n.  1.  A  whipping  with  a  birch;  a  flogging. 
2.  The  cutting  and  hauling  of  birch  timber.  U.  S. 
birch  oil  a  An  oil  obtained  by  dry  distillation  of  the 
bark  of  the  European  white  birch,  used  in  the  manufac¬ 
ture  of  Russia  leather  (to  which  it  gives  the  characteristic 
odor),  and  sometimes  in  medicine,  b  An  essential  oil  from 
the  cherry  birch.  It  consists  almost  entirely  of  methyl 
salicylate,  and  is  used  as  a  substitute  for  oil  of  wintergreeii. 
birch  wine.  Wine  made  of  the  spring  sap  of  the  birch, 
bird  (bfird),  77.  [ME.  bird,  bred ,  bird,  young  bird,  bird, 
AS.  biidd  young  bird.]  1.  The  young  of  any  animal  ;  as: 
a  The  young  of  a  feathered  vertebrate  (a  bird  in  sense  2), 
as  a  chick,  eaglet,  duckling  ;  a  nestling.  Obs.  or  Dial.  [In 
the  oldest  preserved  instances  of  its  use  bird  has  this  sense.] 
As  that  ungentle  gull,  the  cuckoo’s  bird , 

Useth  the  sparrow.  Shak. 

b  The  young  of  mammals,  reptiles,  fishes,  insects.  41  A 
serpent  .  .  .  brought  forth  his  birds  there.’ ’  Gesta  Bo- 
manorum.  Obs.  c  The  human  young;  a  youngster.  Obs., 
except  in  the  specific  sense  of  girl  or  maiden  (early  con¬ 
fused  with  burd,  and  perhaps  with  bride),  which  has 
come  to  be  understood  as  fig.  or  as  a  term  of  endearment. 

Ilis  bastard  birds  bear  some  witness.  John  Knox. 
2.  Any  member  of  a  class  of  warm-blooded  vertebrates, 
distinguished 
from  all  other 
animals  by  the 
body  being  more 
or  less  complete¬ 
ly  covered  with 
feathers.  Birds 
are  the  most 
highly  developed 
animals  except¬ 
ing  the  Mamma¬ 
lia.  They  are  de¬ 
scended  from  the 
reptiles,  which 
they  resemble 
anatom  i  c  a  1 1  y, 
and  with  which 
they  form  the 
group  Saurop- 
sida  (see  Saurop- 
sida).  They  have 
a  four-cham¬ 
bered  heart  and 
fully  separated 
pulmonary  and 
systemic  blood 
circulations,  and 
one  aortic  arch  Bird  (Waxwing).  1  Forehead  ;  2  Crown  ; 
(the  right).  They  3  Occipital  Region  ;  4  Lore  ;  5  Auricular 
are  oviparous,  Region  ;  6  Breast  ;  7-#  Abdomen  ;  9  Cris- 
laying  very  large  ®um  (Under  Tail  Coverts) ;  10  Tail  (Rectri- 
eggs  with  a  hard  ces)  ;  11  Primaries  ;  12  Secondaries  ;  13  Up- 
chalkv  shell.  The  PeF  Win?  Coverts  ;  14  Alula  or  Bastard 
fore  limbs  are  in£  ;  Scapulars, 
modified  into  wings  (sometimes  rudimentary),  fitted  for 


biol.  Abbr.  Biological  ;  biology. 
bi-ol'o-£lze  (bl-81'ft-jlz),  v.  t.  Sr 

1.  1.  To  hypnotize.  Obs. 

2.  To  pursue  biological  investi- 
ations;  to  treat  biologically, 
iological geography.  See  geog¬ 
raphy. 

bl-ol'y-sig  (-Y-sTs),  n.  [ bio-  + 

Ji/sis.]  Bint.  The  destruction  of 
life.— Di  o  lyt'ic  ( bUiVltt'Tk),  a. 
bFo-met'rics  (-mCt'rTks).  n. 
Biometry.  —  bUo-met'ri-cist 
(bI/fi-mi't'rY-sYst).  n. 
bi'on  er^gy  (bl'<5n-0r  jY),  n. 
f Wo-  -f  Gr.  ivipyeta  energy.] 
Vital  force. 

bi-on'o-my  (bT-bn'ft-mY),  n.  [bio- 
-f  -nowy.]  1.  Physiology. 

2.  =  bionomics/ 
bl-oph'l-’lsm  ( bl-Bf'Y-lYz’m 
[bio-  -f  -phil  -f-  -ism..]  Belie! 
the  rights  of  animals.  —  bi-op 
1-llst.  i). 

bUo-phya'lcs,  n.  [See  bi 


The  physics  of  living  organisms. 
bPo-phya  l-og'ra-phy.  n.  Biol. 
Descriptive  zook»gy  and  botany, 
bl'o-phvte.  n.  [>>io-  -f  - phyte .] 
Bot.  A  Diophagous  plant, 
bi-o'ral.  a.  See  bi-. 
bl-or'bit-al.  n.  See  bi-. 
bi-or'di-nal.  n.  [bi-  +  ordinal.] 
Math.  Of  the  second  order. 
—  bi-or'di-nal,  n.  Rare. 
bi'os  (bl'Os),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr. 
/3c' 09  life.)  Biol.  Animal  and 

plant  life  ;  organic  nature. 
bl-08'co-py  (In-Bs'ko-pY),  n 
[bio-  4-  -scop y.]  Med.  Exami¬ 
nation  of  the  body  to  determine 
whether  life  is  present  or  not. 
bi'oae  (bi'os),  n.  P»i-  4-  -w.) 

i  DE.  b  A 
nding  to 

a  dihydric  alcohol. 

bl -o'flls  ( bl -(  [NL.,  fr. 

,  ir.  |3m; 

life.]  Vitality  ;  life. 


bl  o-Bta-tia'tics.  ».  [6jo-  4-  sta¬ 
tistics.]  Vital  statistics, 
bl'o-tax  y  (bT'u-tftk/sY),  n.  [bio- 
4  -ta.ry.]  Biol.  Taxonomy, 
bio'te  (bvfi'ta),  n.  The  acorn 
of  Querrus  emoryi.  West.  U.  S. 
bi-ot'i-cal.  a.  Biotic, 
bi-ot'ica  (bT-Bt'Yks),  n.  The 
science  of  vital  activities, 
bl'o-tome,  n.  [bin-  -(-  -tome.] 
Zobl.  Any  of  the  stages  in  the 
life  of  certain  animals,  esp.  in¬ 
testinal  worms,  that  undergo 
metamorphosis. 

bi-ot'o-my  (hT-ftt'o-mY).  n.  [bio- 
-to my.]  Met!.  =  VIVISECTION. 

bi-o'vu-late,  a.  See  bi-. 
bi-pa'le-o  late,  a.  Bot.  Living 
two  paleolje. 

bl-par  a-alt'ic,  a.  Biol.  Para¬ 
sitic  upon  or  in  a  parasite, 
bl  pa  rl'e-tal,  a.  Cranial.  Join¬ 
ing  the  two  parietal  eminences, 
bi-part'ed,  a.  =  bipartite. 


bi-par'ti-san,  a.  [6i-  4-  parti¬ 
san.]  Representing,  or  composed 
of  members  of,  two  parties, 
bi-par'tite-ly,  adv.  of  bipar¬ 
tite.  See  -ly. 

bl-paa'chal.  a.  [bi-  +  paschal.] 
Then!.  Including  two  passover 
feasts  ;  —  applied  to  a  theory 
that  limits  Christ’s  public  min¬ 
istry  to  a  little  over  a  year, 
bipath,  f  bypath. 
bi-pec 'ti-nate  ( M-pPk'tY-nJM), 
bi-pec'ti-nat  ed  (-nat/?d),  a.  [bi- 
4-  pectinate.]  Biol.  Having  two 
margins  tootned  like  a  comb, 
bi'pe-dal 'i-ty,  n.  Quality  of  be¬ 
ing  two  footed. 

bi  pel'tate.  a.  Having  a  shell  or 
covering  like  a  double  shield  or 
two  shields.  [See  bi-. I 

bi-pen'nate.  bi-pen'nat-ed,  a. \ 
bi-pen'nl  form.  a.  Anat.  Resem¬ 
bling  a  feather  barbed  on  both 
6ides  of  certain  muscles,  from 


the  arrnngement  of  their  fibers, 
bi-pen'nia  (hT-pfn'Ys),  n.  ;  p\. 
-pen n es  (-ez).  [L.]  Antiq.  A 
double-blnded  ax. 
bi-pen'nu-la,  n.  [61-  4-  L.  pen- 
ntifa  a  little  wing.]  The  garden 
burnet. 

bl  ner'fo-rate.  a.  See  bi-. 
br  phase  .  a.  Elec.  Two-nhase. 
bi-phe'nyl,  n.  Chem.  Dipnenyl. 
bi-pll'ien,  v.  t.  To  peel.  Obs. 
bi-pin'nate-ly.  adv.  of  bipin¬ 
nate  See  -ly. 

bip'li-cate  (bYp'lY-kat;  M'plY-), 
a.  Twice  folded.  —  bi-plic'i-ty 
(bY-plYs'Y-tY),  n.  Rare. 
bi-po'rose  <  bY-po'rfis  ;  -pfi-rSs'), 
bi-po'rous  (-pfi'n/s),  a.  [bi- 
-f  1^.  />orus  pore.]  Having  two 
pores  or  openings.  [  prongs.l 
bi'prong/.  n.  A  fork  with  two| 
bl-punc'tate  (bl-pftqk'tat),  a. 
See  bi-.  [punctate.  I 

bi-punc'tu-al  (-tO-rXl),  a  Bi- 1 


bi-pu'pll-late,  a.  Designating 
an  eyelike  spot  with  two  dots 
within  it  of  a  different  color, 
bl-quad'rate,  r .  1.  Math.  To 
raise  to  the  fourth  power.  Rare. 
bi-^uar'ter-lv,  a ■  Appearing 
twice  every  tnree  months, 
biquest.  +  bequest. 
biquethen.  4  bequeath. 
bir,  r.  t.  [AS.  byrian,  gebyrtan.] 
I'o  pertain  ;  behoove.  Obs. 
bir.  Obs.  or  dial.  var.  of  birr. 
bl-ra'di  al,  a.  Biol.  Both  bilat¬ 
eral  and  radial  in  arrangement 
birall.  4  beryl. 
bi-ra'moBe  ( b  T-r  a'mds  ;  bl/rd- 
mrts'),  a.  Birnmous. 
bir'bine  (bOr'bln),  Bearbine. 
birch  camphor.  =  betulin. 
birch' leaf '  ma-hog'a-ny.  A 
subspecies  ( Cercocarpus  parvi- 
folivs  hetuloides)  of  mountain 
mahogany,  with  birchlike  leaves, 
bird.  Var.  of  burd. 
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BIRSLE 


Feet  of  Birds,  a  Adhamant  (Swift)  ;  b  Scan- 
sorial  or  Zygodactyl  (Cuckoo)  ;  c  Rasorial 
(Fowl)  ;  d  lnsessorial  (Finch)  ;  e  Syndactyl 
(Kingfisher)  ; /Raptorial  (Hawk);  </  Gral- 
latorial  (Stork)  ;  A  Cursorial  (Ostrich)  ; 
i  Palmate  (Duck);  k  Semipalmate  (Sand¬ 
piper)  ;  /,  m  Lobate  (Grebe  and  Coot) ;  n  To- 
tipalmate  (Pelican) 


flight  (in  flying  birds)  by  means  of  feathers,  instead  of  folds 
of  skin  or  mem-  .  y,  j 

branes,  as  in  all  vi  __  J  v  ^ 

other  flying  ani¬ 
mals.  Existing 
birds  have  the 
jaws  or  bill  cov¬ 
ered  with  a  horny 
or  leathery 
sheath,  but  no 
teeth;  and  in 
most  cases  the 
breast  bone  has  a 
deep  ridge  or  keel 
for  the  attach¬ 
ment  of  the  pec¬ 
toral  muscles 
which  move  the 
wings.  There  are 
often  extensive 
air  cavities  under 
the  skin  and  in 
certain  bones, 
which  communi¬ 
cate  with  the 
lungs.  The  class 
Aves,  which  in¬ 
cludes  all  birds, 
is  divided  into 
the  following 
primary  sub¬ 
divisions  : 

Subclass  I.  Ar- 
chteornithes.  In¬ 
cludes  only  the 
extinct  Arclaeopteryx. 

Subclass  II.  Neornithes. 

Division  A.  Ratit®.  Birds  with  a  keelless  sternum,  incapable 
of  flight.  Includes  the  ostriches,  rheas,  emu,  cassowaries,  the 
penus  Apteryx  and  related  extinct  forms. 

Division  B.  Odontolc®.  Extinct,  toothed  swimming  birds, 
Hesperornis  and  related  forms.  Sternum  keelless. 

Division  C.  Carinat®.  Birds  with  a  keeled  sternum.  Includes 
all  living  birds  except  the  above-mentioned  Ratit®. 

3.  Specif.,  among  sportsmen,  a  game  bird. 

4.  A  saucer  of  pottery  or  other  material  made  to  be 
thrown  from  a  spring  trap,  and  used  as  a  substitute  for  a 
live  bird  in  trap  shooting  ;  a  clay  pigeon. 

6.  A  person  or  thing  of  peculiar  character,  whether  in  re¬ 
spect  to  excellence,  oddity,  incapacity,  offensiveness,  etc. 
(Cf.  rara  avis.)  Colloq.  or  Slang. 

There  we  fell  in  with  a  bird  in  mahogany  tops,  and,  as  usual, 
Drysdale  began  chumming  with  him.  He  knew  all  about  the 
fishing  of  the  next  three  counties.  1  daresay  he  did.  T.  Hughes. 

Bird  is  used  in  many  combinations,  phrases,  proverbs, 
and  figurative  senses,  based  originally  upon  real  or  sup¬ 
posed  habits  or  characteristics  of  birds,  as :  in  sense  5 
above,  in  jail  bird;  in  bird-witted,  flighty,  lacking  the  fac¬ 
ulty  of  attention ;  the  bird  in  one's  bosom,  one’s  secret  or 
secret  thought,  one’s  conscience  ;  a  bird  of  one's  own  brain, 
one’s  own  idea  ;  “  a  little  bird  tells  me,”  etc. 
a  bird  in  the  hand,  a  present  or  possessed  advantage  or  good. 

—  b.  of  freedom,  the  bald  eagle,  which  is  represented  on  the 
coat  of  arms  and  coins  of  the  United  States.  — b.  of  Jove, 
the  eagle.— b.  of  Juno,  the  peacock.  —  b.  of  Minerva,  the 
owl.  —  b.  of  night,  the  owl.  Shak.—b.  of  paradise,  a  (1) 
Any  of  a  number  of  very  beau¬ 
tiful  oscine  birds  of  the  family 
Paradiseidae  and  subfamily  Par- 
adiseinae,  inhabiting  New  Guin¬ 
ea  and  the  adjacent  islands,  nota¬ 
ble  for  the  brilliant  colors,  ele¬ 
gant  plumes,  and  often  remarkably 
developed  tail  feathers  of  the  adult 
males.  The  females  and  young  are 
without  plumes  and  are  plainly 
colored.  Among  the  best-known 
and  most  beautiful  species  are :  the 
great  emerald  ( Paradise  a  apod  a) 
and  the  lesser  emerald  {P.  minor), 
which  are  killed  in  large  numbers 
for  their  plumes  for  millinery  pur 
poses;  the  red  (P.  sanguined) ;  the! 
king  ( Cincinnurus  logins) ;  the  su¬ 
perb  ( Lophorhina  superba)  ;  the 
magnificent  (Diphyllodes  magnified); 
and  the  six-shafted  ( Parotia  sezpennis).  The  subfamily 
Epimachinae  of  the  same  family  ( Paradise idae)  also  in¬ 
cludes  beautiful  species,  as  the  twelve-wired  ( Seleucides 
ignotus ),  with  six  long  recurved  feathers  on  each  side  end¬ 
ing  in  slender  filaments.  (2)  In  New  South  Wales,  the 
lyre  bird  ;  —  so  called  by  the  early  settlers.  See  lyre  bird. 
b  [cap.]  Astron.  =  Apus,  2.  —  b -of-paradise  flower,  an  orna¬ 
mental  musaceous  plant  ( Strelitzia  regime ),  often  culti¬ 
vated  for  its  scapes  of  peculiarly  shaped  orange  and  pur¬ 
ple  flowers.  See  Strelitzia.  —  b.  of  passage,  a  migratory 
bird.  —  b.  of  prey,  any  carnivorous  bird  of  the  groups 
Raptores  and  Striges,  including  the  hawks,  eagles,  etc., 
and  the  owls.  —  b.  of  Washington,  the  American  eagle.  — 
b.  of  wonder,  the  phoenix.  —  birds  of  a  feather,  those  of  like 
character. 

Birds  of  a  feather  flock  together.  W.  Thompson. 

—  my  bird  sings,  Card  Playing ,  a  variety  of  commerce, 
bird  (bfird),  v.  i.  To  catch  or  shoot  birds. 

bird  bolt-  A  short  blunt  bolt,  or  arrow,  for  killing  birds 
without  piercing  them.  Hence:  Anything  which  smites 
without  penetrating.  <  Shak. 

bird  cactus  A  succulent,  cactuslike,  euphorbiaceous 
shrub  ( Pedilanthus  tithymaloides)  of  tropical  America, 
cultivated  for  its  bright  red,  oddly  shaped  inflorescences. 


King  Bird  of  Paradise 
( Cincinnurus  regius).  (J) 


bird  cage,  or  blrd'-cage'.  n.  1.  A  cage  for  confining  birds. 
2.  Snorting.  The  paduock  in  which  horses  are  generally 
saddled  at  a  racecourse.  _  British. 

bird'call'  (bfird'kfiF),  n.  The  note  or  cry  of  a  bird,  or  a 
sound  made  in  imitation  of  it ;  also,  any  instrument,  as  a 
whistle,  used  in  imitating  a  birdcall, 
bird'catch  ing  (-kSch'Tng),  n.  Art,  act,  or  occupation  of 
catching  birds.  —  bird'catch  er  (-er),  n. 
bird  cherry  a  A  European  cherry  tree  (Primus  padus ) 
or  its  small  black  fruit,  b  A  similar  shrub  or  tree  of  the 
United  States  (Prunus  vennsylvanica)  or  its  fruit, 
bird'-egg  pea.  A  milk  vetch  (Phaca  longi folia)  of  the 
western  United  States,  having  an  ovoid  inflated  pod. 
bird'-eyed/  (-Id/),  a.  Having  eyes  like  those  of  a  bird  ; 
hence,  quick-sighted  ;  catching  a  glance  as  one  goes, 
bird  grape.  A  wild  grape  (  Vitis  munsoniana)  of  Florida 
and  the  Bahamas,  closely  related  to  the  muscadine  or  bul- 

bird'ie  (bfir'dT),  n.  A  little  bird  ;  — a  pet  name.  Tennyson. 
bird'ing,  n.  Birdcatching  or  fowling.  Shak. 

birding  piece,  a  fowling  piece.  Shak. 

bird'lime7  (-lim/),  n.  [ bird  -}-  lime  viscous  substance.]  An 
extremely  adhesive  viscid  substance,  usually  made  from  the 
bark  of  the  holly  ( Ilex  aquifolium ),  but  also  from  other 
plants,  as  the  European  mistletoe,  breadfruit,  etc.  ;— so 
called  because  a  twig  smeared  with  it  will  hold  small  birds 
that  light  upon  it.  Hence  :  Anything  that  insnares. 

O  what  a  strong  birdlime  is  a  benefit !  All  generous  birds  are 
taken  with  it.  Caussin  (tr.). 

bird'lime  ,  v.  t.  To  smear  with  or  as  with  birdlime;  to 
catch  with  birdlime  ;  to  insnare, 
bird  louse.  Any  of  numerous  wing¬ 
less  insects  of  the  order  Malloph- 
aga,  mostly  parasitic  on  birds,  a 
few  on  mammals.  Their  mouths  _ 

are  adapted  to  biting,  not  suck-  Bir(l  Bouse  ( Lipeurus 
ing,  as  in  true  lice,  and  they  feed  squalidus).  Much  en- 
on  the  hair  or  feathers  of  the  host.  larSeu- 
bird  mite.  Any  of  numerous  small  mites  parasitic  upon 
birds,  esp.  Dermanyssus  avium ,  infesting  cage 
birds,  and  D.  gallinx ,  infesting  poultry ;  — 
called  also  bird  tick. 

bird  pepper.  A  kind  of  capsicum  ( Capsicum 
baccatum ),  whose  small,  conical,  coral-red  fruit 
is  among  the  most  pungent  of  all  red  peppers, 
bird  plant-  A  Mexican  campanulaceous  herb 
( Hcterotoma  lobclioides)  having  yellow  flowers, 
which  suggest  the  form  of  a  bird  ;  —  called  also 
canary-bird  flower.  Bird  Mite 

bird’S'-bilT  (bfirdz'-),  7i.  A  European  faba-  ( Dei-many s- 
ceous  herb  ( THgonella  ornithorhynchus )  hav-  *>.,s  on  urn). 
ing  trifoliolate  ieaves  and  beak-shaped  pods.  larged.  en 
bird'seed7  (bfird'sed'),  n.  1.  Canary  seed,  hemp, 
millet,  or  other  small  seed  used  for  feeding  cage  birds. 

2.  The  common  groundsel  (Senecio  vulgaris). 
bird’s  eggs  1.  The  eggs  of  a  bird. 

2.  (Better  bird's-eggs.)  Bladder  campion  Dial.  Eng. 
bird’s'-eye'  (bfirdz'F),  a.  1.  Seen  from  above,  a  if  by  a 
flying  bird ;  embraced  at  a  glance  ;  lienee,  general ;  not 
minute,  or  entering  into  details ;  as,  a  bird's-eye  view. 

2.  Marked  with  spots  resembling  birds’  eyes;  as,  bird's- 
eye  diaper ;  bird's-eye  maple. 

bird’s'-eye\  n.  1.  a  A  primrose  (Primula  farinosa)  hav¬ 
ing  pale  lilac  flowers  with  a  yellow  eye.  b  Any  of  numer¬ 
ous  other  plants  having  small,  bright-colored  flowers,  as  in 
England  the  germander  speedwell,  the  pheasant’s-eye,  the 
herb  Robert,  etc.,  and  in  the  western  United  States  various 
species  of  Gilia  and  Nemophila. 

2.  A  fine-cut  smoking  tobacco  prepared  from  leaves  from 
which  the  midribs  have  not  been  removed,  thus  leaving 
cuttings  fancifully  resembling  the  eyes  of  birds.  Eng. 
bird’s-eye  maple  A  variety  of  the  wood  of  the  rock 
maple  in  which  the  wavy  grain  causes  evelike  markings. 
It  is  prized  for  cabinet  work.  Also  called  curly  maple. 
bird’s-eye  rot.  A  disease  of  the  grape  caused  by  the  par¬ 
asitic  fungus  Sphaceloma  ampelinum.  See  anthracnose. 
bird’s'-foou,  bird'-f00t,7i.  Any  of  numerous  plants  having 
leaves  or  flowers  resembling  the  foot  of  a  bird  ;  —  commonly 
used  attributively  (see  below).  Specif.,  any  plant  of  the 
genus  Omithopus,  having  bent  and  jointed  pods, 
bird’s-foot  fern  The  European  fern  Cheiianthes  radiata. 
bird’s— foot  trefoil  a  Any  European  plant  of  the  genus 
Lotus,  esp.  L.  comiculatus.  It  has  clawlike  pods.  Also 
called  babies' -slippers,  b  The  related  plant  Trigonella 
am  ifhopadioides. 

bird’s— foot  violet.  A  common  violet  ( Viola  pedal  a)  of  the 
eastern  United  States,  with  pedate  leaves  and  large,  pansy¬ 
like,  pale  blue  or  purple  flowers.  The  so-called  pansy  vio¬ 
let  is  a  form  of  this  species. 

bird’s  nest,  or  bird’s'-nest',  n.  1.  The  nest  in  which  a 
bird  lays  eggs  and  hatches  her  young. 

2.  Cookery.  The  edible  bird’s  nest  used  in  making  soups. 
See  Illust.,  under  edible. 

3.  Naut.  Same  as  crow’s  nest. 

4.  a  The  wild  carrot ;  — from  its  concave  fruiting  umbels, 
b  Any  of  several  other  plants  in  which  there  is  a  resem¬ 
blance  to  a  bird ’8  nest  ;  —  commonly  used  attributively, 
as  in  bird's-nesl  cactus,  bird's-nest  fern,  etc.  (See  below.) 

5.  A  bird’s-nest  pudding. 

bird's  nest  of  the  cerebellum.  Ana/.,  either  of  the  two  fossae 
each  side  of  the  uvula,  in  which  the  amygdalae  lie. 
blrd’s'-nest',  v.  i.  To  hunt  for,  or  take,  birds’  nests  or 
their  contents.  — blrd’s'-nest'ing.  n. 


3.  A  similar  cap  worn  by  doctors  of  divinity,  and  formerly 
by  Spanish  ecclesiastics  generally. 

Bir  ke'nl-a  (bfir-ke'nT-a),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Birkenhead  Burn, 
England,  where  found.]  Paleon.  A  genus  of  ostracopliores 
found  in  the  Upper  Silurian  rocks.  It  has  no  cephalic 
armor  and  the  body  is  covered  with  small,  obliquely  placed, 
vertically  elongated  scales.  _It  is  the  type  of  a  family, 
Bir  ke  rii'i  dae  < bfir7ke-iii 'I -de>,  containing  also  a  scaleless 
genus  ( Lasanius ),  and  of  an  order,  A-nas'pi  da. 
birk'ie  (bfir'kT),  n.  Scot.  1.  A  lively,  assertive,  or  mettle¬ 
some  fellow  ;  also,  an  assuming,  “  uppish  ”  fellow.  Jocular. 
2.  Card  Playing.  The  children’s  game  of  cards  also  called 
beggar-my-n  e  igh  bor. 

birl  (bfirl),  v.  t.  d*  i.  [Perh.  imitative.]  1.  To  revolve  or 
cause  to  revolve  ;  to  spin,  as  a  coin  on  a  table.  Scot. 

2.  To  revolve  or  spin  so  as  to  make  a  whirring  noise; 
hence,  to  make  such  a  noise  in  any  way.  Scot.  <£*  Dial.  Eng 
True  Thomas  pla}’ed  upon  his  harp, 

That  birled  and  brattled  to  his  hand,  Kipling. 
birling  the  bawbee,  clubbing  for  drink.  Scot. 
blrl,  birle.  r.  t.  cfc  i.  [AS.  byrlian  to  pour  out.]  To  pour 
(beer  or  wine) ;  to  ply  with  drink  ;  to  drink  ;  to  carouse. 
Obs.  or  Dial.  Skelton. 

Men  like  Red  Fox  sitting  birling  the  wine  and  oppressing  the 
poor  at  home.  Stt  tv  nson 

birlinn  (ber'ITn),  or  bir'ling  (-ling),  n.  [Gael,  biorlinn.] 
A  galley  or  large  rowing  vessel  used  about  the  Western 
Islands  of  Scotland. 

Bir'ming-ham  school  (bfir'mTng-dm).  A  group  of  Eng¬ 
lish  economists  (often  called  Birmingham  economists)  led  by 
Thomas  Attwood  (1783-1856),  who  advocated  the  mainte¬ 
nance  of  high  prices  by  inflation  of  the  currency, 
birn  (bGrn),  n.  [G.  birne  pear.]  The  pear-shaped  socket 
of  an  instrument  of  the  clarinet  class,  into  which  the 
mouthpiece  is  fitted. 

bi  ro-ta'tion  (bl'ro-ta'sh&n),  n.  [bi-  -f-  rotation .]  Chem. 
A  comparatively  large  optical  rotation  shown  by  certain  sug¬ 
ars  when  freshly  dissolved  in  water,  but  decreasing  slowly 
on  standing  or  rapidly  on  heating  to  constant  and  normal 
value  ;  multirotation.  —  bi-ro'ta  to-ry  (bi-ro'td-to-rT),  a. 
birr  (bGr),  n.  [Cf.  ME.  bur,  bir,  wind,  storm  wind,  fr. 
Icel.  byrr  wind.  Perh.  imitative.]  1.  A  strong  wind.  Obs. 

2.  Force,  as  of  the  wind  or  of  an  onslaught  in  battle  ;  on¬ 
ward  rush  ;  impetus. 

Lo  !  in  a  great  birr  all  the  drove  went  hendlong  into  the  sea. 

Wycliffe  {Matt,  viii  32). 

3.  Bodily  might  or  power  when  in  exercise;  a  blow, 
thrust,  or  push. 

Dashed  my  head  with  such  a  birr  against  the  branch  of  a 
prostrate  tree.  Galt. 

4.  A  whirring  sound,  as  of  a  spinning  wheel ;  a  burr, 
birr,  c.  t\;  birred  (bfird);  birr'ing.  To  make,  or  move  with, 

a  whirring  noise,  as  of  wheels  in  motion, 
blr'rus  (bTr'iis),  n. ;  pi.  birri  (-i).  [LL.,  fr.  L.  birrus  a 


bird  bell.  One  of  the  rattle- 
snake-roots(  Nab  ulus  altiasimus). 
bird'bolt'  (bQrd'bOlt7),  n.  Cor¬ 
rupt.  of  burbot. 
bird  brier  The  dog-rose, 
bird' clap' per.  n.  A  kind  of 
scarecrow.  Dial.  Eny. 
bird  duffer.  One  who  artificial¬ 
ly  colors  or  otherwise  disguises 
live  birds  or  birds’  skins  to  pro¬ 
mote  their  sale, 
birde.  +  bird. 
birden.  +  burden. 

"blrd'er,  n.  1.  A  birdcatcher  ;  a 
fowler.  Obs. 

2.  A  breeder  of  birds. 

3.  A  wild  cat.  Local,  Eng. 
bird  fancier.  See  fancier. 
bird  fly.  =  bird  tick  a. 
blrd'-root',  n.  =  bird’s-foot. 
bird'gaze'.  a.  Auspice  ;  augury 
from  birds,  —bir  d'g  a  zer 
(-gaz'Pr).  n. 

bird  glue.  Birdlime, 
bird  grass.  Knotgrass 
bird'hood,  /i.  See  -hood. 
bird'i-kin,  n.  A  young  bird, 
"bir'din.  +  burden. 


bird  'let.  n.  See -LET. 
bird' like7,  a.  See -like. 
bird'ling.  n.  See -lino,  dim.su  ff. 
bird'-mouthed7  (-m  o  u  fch  d7  ; 
-inoutht7),  a.  Hampered  in 
speech ;  overnice  or  backward 
in  expression.  Obs. 
bird  neat,  or  blrd'nest7.  = 
bird’s  nest. 

bird'-on-the-wing'.  n  The 

flowering  wintergreen  (  Polyga- 
lu  pnucifolia) ;  —  lrom  the  shape 
of  the  flower. 

bird  organ.  A  small  organ  for 
teaching  birds  to  sing  or  whistle, 
bird  pest.  Fowl  plague, 
bird’s'-beak  .  Arch.  A  mold¬ 
ing  with  a  beaklike  section, 
bird  s'-bread  ,  u.  The  yellow 
stonecr^p  (Scoum  acre). 
bird’s  cherry.  =  bird  cherry. 
bird'-seed  gTass.  Canary 
grass. 

bird’s'-eye  per-spec'tive.  See 

perspective. 

bird’s'-mouth7,  n.  Arch.  An  in¬ 
terior  angle  or  notch  cut  across 
the  end  of  a  piece  of  timber,  for 


the  reception  of  the  edge  of 
nnother  piece. 

blrd’s'-nie7,  bird's'-nye'.  ». 

-f  71  ye  for  eye  (n  being 
prob.  due  to  an  originally  pre¬ 
ceding  an.  mine,  or  thine).]  Lit., 
bird’s  eve  ;  — a  term  of  endear¬ 
ment  (cf.  bird,  n..  1  c). 

Bird's  opening.  [After  II.  E. 
Bird,  English  chess  player.]  See 
chess. 

bird’s'-pep  per.  n.  The  wild 

pepper  grass  ( Lepidium  virgini- 
cuni). 

bird  spider.  SeeMvoALE. 
bird's  -tongue7  (-tung7),  n.  a 
The  knotgrass,  b  The 'scarlet 
pimperneh 

bird’s-tongue  flower.  =bi  rd-of- 
PARADISE  FLOWER, 
bird  vetch  The  cow  vetch, 
bird'weed  .  n.  The  knotgrass, 
hire,  -f  byre. 
bi  re^-tan'gu-lar,  a.  See  bi-. 
birefe.  +  bereave. 
bi  re-fract'ing.  -frac'tive.  a. 
=  BIKKFRINOENT.  [OENCE.I 
bire-frac'tion,n.  =birefrix-| 


birein.  berain. 
blrell.  f  beryl. 
bi-reu'sy,  v.  t.  [AS.  behreow- 
*ian.]  To  repent.  Obs. 
bireve.  +  bereave. 
bi-rew'e,  v.  t.  [See  re-;  ri  e,  v.] 
To  repent  ;  rue  ;  pity.  Obs. 
birgander.  +  bergander. 
binbiri.  Var.  of  beriberi. 
tiride.  ^  beride. 
biriel.  +  burial. 
birieles.  ^  bu riels. 
birien.  bury. 
bi-ri'mose,  a.  [bi-  +  rimose.] 
Having  two  slits,  or  rim®,  as  an 
anther. 

birin  bury. 

biringal  brixjal. 

birk  (blrk  ;  bftrk),  r.  i.  To  speak 

curtly,  sharply,  or  spiritedly. 

Scot. 

blrk  (bYrk  ;  bO(r)k),  birk'en. 
birk'in.  Scot,  and  dial.  Eng. 
varR.  of  birch,  birchen. 
birladie.  +  BYRLADY. 
bir'law  Var.  of  by r law. 
bir'law  man.  Var.  of  byrlaw- 
man. 


tir'ley.  byr'lie.  Scot.  var6.  of 
BYRLAW. 

bir'lie-man.  Var.  of  byrlaw- 

MAN.  Scot. 

Bir'ming-ham  (b  fl  r'm  Tng- 
dm),  n.  [From  Birmingham, 
England  ]  A  supporter  of  the 
Exclusion  Bill  in  1680.  A  nick¬ 
name.  (Cf.  Brummagem.)  “  In 
allusion  to  their  spurious  groats, 
the  Tory  party  had  fixed  on 
demagogues  who  hypocritically 
affected  zeal  against  popery,  the 
nickname  of  Birmingham^.** 

Macaulay. 
Bir'ming  ham-ize,  r.  t.  To  make 
u?)  artificially.  Rare.  Emerson. 
Birmingham  wire  gauge,  or  Bir¬ 
mingham  gauge.  See  wire 

GAUGE. 

birn.  +  bernk. 
birn  (Scat.  birn).  Obs.  or  Scot, 
and  dial.  Eng.  var.  of  burn. 
birn,  n.  Scot.  [Cf.  burn.]  A 
dry  withered  stem  of  a  plant  ; 
specif.,  jd.,  charred  stems  of 
heather  remaining  on  burnt 
moors.  —  birn'y  ( bYr'nT),  a. 


birne.  +  berne,  burn. 
tirny.  +  byrnie. 

Bir'on  (oYr'fln  ;  be'rflN'),  n.  A 
lord  attending  on  the  kingof  Na¬ 
varre  in  Shakespeare’s  “  Love’* 
Labor ’s  Lost.” 

bi-ros'trate  (bl-rhs'trSt),  bl- 
ros'trat-ed  (-trut-Sd),  a.  See  bi-. 
birrall.  +  beryl. 
tir'rell-er  ( bfir'rl-gr),  n.  One, 
esp.  an  essayist  or  paragraph  er, 
who  writes' in  a  light  anti  epi¬ 
grammatic  style  and  is  dogmatic 
in  the  expression  of  opinions  ; 
—  so  called  alter  the  English  es¬ 
sayist  Augustine  Birrell.  —  bir'- 
rcil-ing.  n. 

bir-ret'ta.  Var.  of  biretta. 
birse  i  bfirs ;  Scot.  bYrs),  n.  [AS. 
byrst.  See  bristle.]  1.  Bristle 
or  bristles.  Obs.  except  Scot. 

2.  Temper;  irritation  ;  — in  al¬ 
lusion  to  the  bristling  up  of  ani¬ 
mals.  Scot. 

Bir'sha  ( bYr'shd).  Bib. 
blrs'it.  a.  [See  birse  bristle.] 
Bristled  ;  bristly.  Scot. 
bir'sle  (bfir'6’1  ;  bYr's’l),  v.  t.  tf 


ale,  senate,  c&re,  am,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofd ;  eve,  Svent,  find,  recent,  maker;  ice,  ill;  old,  Sbey,  orb,  5dd,  sSft,  connect;  use,  unite,  urn,  tip,  circus,  menii; 

U  Foreign  Word.  +  Obsolete  Variant  of.  +  combined  with.  =  equals. 
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kind  of  cloak.  See  biretta.]  1.  A  heavy  cloak  with  a 
hood,  in  use  during  the  Roman  Empire,  and  later  a  similar 
coarse  garment  worn  by  monks  and  nuns. 

2  A  coarse  kind  of  thick  woolen  cloth,  worn  by  tile  poor 
in  the  Middle  Ages. 

birth  (bGrth), n.  [ME.  burth ,  birth ,  prob.  of  Scand.  origin; 
cf.  I  cel.  burSr ,  OSvv.  byrp ,  akin  to  AS.  gebyrd ,  beorpor ,  D. 
geboorte ,  OHG.  ftwrf,  giburt,  G.  geburt,  Skr.  bhi'li  bringing, 
care,  support ;  all  from  the  root  seen  in  E.  bear  to  carry, 
bring  forth.  See  bear;  cf.  berth.]  1.  Act  or  fact  of  com¬ 
ing  into  life,  or  of  being  born  ;  also,  act  of  bringing  forth. 
2  That  which  is  born;  that  which  is  produced.  “The 
births  of  Intellect.”  Young. 

Poets  are  far  rarer  births  than  kings.  B  Junson. 

Others  hateh  their  eggs  and  tend  the  birth  tilT  it  is  able  to  shilt 
foritsdf.  .  Addison. 

3.  That  which  is  borne  in  the  womb  ;  the  fetus.  Obs. 

4.  Lineage;  extraction  ;  descent;  sometimes,  high  or  noble 
birth.  “  Elected  without  reference  to  birth."  Prescott. 
6  The  condition  to  which  a  person  is  born;  natural  state 
or  position  ;  inherited  disposition  or  tendency. 

A  foe  by  birth  to  Troy’s  unhappy  name.  Dryden. 

6.  Origin  ;  beginning  ;  as,  the  birth  of  an  empire. 

The  birth  of  trembling  winter.  Shak. 

7.  Astrol.  Nativity.  Obs.  Shak. 

Syn.  —  Parentage,  extraction,  lineage,  race,  family. 

birth'day7  (bGrth'da7),  n.  1.  The  day  in  which  any  person 
is  born  ;  day  of  origin  or  commencement. 

Those  barbarous  ages  past,  succeeded  next 

The  birthday  of  invention.  Cowper 

2.  The  day  of  the  month  in  which  a  person  was  born,  in 
whatever  year  it  may  recur;  the  anniversary  of  one’s  birth. 
This  is  my  birthday  ;  as  this  very  day 
Wa6  Cassius  born.  Shak. 

birth -land7  (-15nd-),  n.  The  land  of  one’s  birth. 
birth-mark7  (-mark-),  n.  Some  peculiar  mark  or  blemish 
on  the  body  at  birth  ;  a  naevus  (which  see). 

Most  part  ot  this  noble  lineage  carried  upon  their  body  for  a 
natural  birthmark,  .  .  .  a  snake.  Sir  T.  North. 

birth-night7  (-int-),  n.  The  night  in  which  a  person  is 
born  ;  the  anniversary  of  that  night  in  any  succeeding  year; 
formerly,  in  England,  specif.,  the  celebration  on  the  even¬ 
ing  of  a  royal  birthday. 

birth-place7  (-plas-),  n.  The  town,  city,  or  country  where 
a  person  is  born  ;  place  of  origin  or  birth,  in  its  more 
general  sense.  “  The  birthplace  of  valor.”  Burns. 

birth  rate  The  relation  or  ratio  of  the  number  of  births 
to  the  population. 

birth'right7  (-rit-),  n.  Any  right,  privilege,  or  possession 
to  which  a  person  is  entitled  by  birth,  such  as  an  estate 
descendible  to  an  heir,  or  civil  liberty  under  a  free  consti¬ 
tution ;  esp. ,  the  rights  or  inheritance  of  the  first-born. 

Lest  there  be  any  .  .  .  profane  person,  as  Esau,  who  for  one 
morsel  of  meat  sold  his  birthright.  Heb.  xii.  Id. 

birth-root'  (-root-),  n.  Any  of  various  species  of  Trillium , 
esp.  of  T.  erectum,  which  has  an  astringent  rootstock, 
birth  Stone.  A  precious  stone  considered  as  appropriate 
to,  or  symbolizing  the  influences  due  to,  the  month  of 
one’s  birth.  As  now  commonly  chosen  they  are:  for 
January,  garnet;  February,  amethyst;  March,  blood¬ 
stone  ;  April,  diamond  ;  May,  emerald  ;  June,  pearl ;  July, 
ruby;  August,  sardonyx;  September,  sapphire  ;  October, 
opal ;  November,  topaz  ;  December,  turquoise, 
birth-wort-  (-wfirt7),  n.  a  Any  of  several  species  of  Aris- 
tolochia ,  esp.  A.  longa ,  A.  pistolochia ,  or  A.  clematitis ,  the 
aromatic  roots  of  which  are  reputed  to  aid  in  parturition  ; 
also,  sometimes,  the  American  .4.  sei'penlaria,  or  allied  spe¬ 
cies.  b  Either  of  two  European  papaveraceous  herbs 
(Capno ides fabaceuin  and  C  tuberosum)  whose  roots  are  re¬ 
puted  to  have  similar  properties,  c  =  birthroot. 
bis  (bTs),  adv.  [L.  bis  twice,  for  duis,  fr.  root  of  duo  two. 
See  two;  cf.  bi-.]  Twice;  —  used  to  director  ask  repe¬ 
tition,  as  of  a  passage  of  music,  or  an  item  in  accounts, 
bis  .  [L.  bis  twice.]  A  prefix  denoting  twice ,  sometimes 

used,  instead  of  bi-,  before  s ,  c,  or  a  vowel, 
bis'a-bol  )  (bTs'«-b<51),  n.  [Native  name.]  A  gum  resin 
bis'sa-bol  I  resembling  true  myrrh  obtained  from  the  Af¬ 
rican  tree  Balsam  ea  kata/  ; —  also  called  opopanax. 
Bis'cay  an  (bTs'ka-an  ;  bfs-ka'an),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to 
Biscay  in  Spain.  —  n.  A  native  or  inhabitant  of  Biscay. 
Biscayan  forge.  Metal.,  a  Catalan  forge, 
bis -CO-tin  (bis'ko-tTn),  n.  [F.  biscolin.  See  biscuit.]  A 
sweet  biscuit  of-flour,  sugar,  marmalade,  and  eggs, 
bis-cult  (bts'kTt),  7i.  ;  pi.  biscuit  or  biscuits.  [F.  biscuit 
(cf.  It.  biscotto ,  Sp.  bizcocho ,  Pg.  biscouto ),  fr.  L.  bis  twice 
-| -  coctus,  p.  p.  of  coqucre  to  cook,  bake.  See  cook;  cf. 
bisque  a  kind  of  porcelain.]  1.  A  kind  of  unraised  bread, 
plain,  sweet,  or  fancy,  formed  into  flat  cakes,  and  baked 
hard  ;  —  commonly  called  cracker  in  the  United  States. 

According  to  military  practice,  the  bread  or  biscuit  of  the  Ro¬ 
mans  was  twice  prepared  in  the  oven.  *  Gibbon 

2  A  small  loaf  or  cake  of  bread,  raised  and  shortened,  or 
made  light  with  soda  or  baking  powder.  U.  S. 


3.  Earthenware  or  porcelain  which  has  undergone  the  first 
baking,  before  it  is  subjected  to  the  glazing  ;  bisque. 

4.  pi.  A  pitcher  plant  (Sarracenia  f lava )  of  the  southern 
United  States  ;  — prob.  from  the  shape  of  the  ovary. 

biscuit  beetle.  The  bread  beetle  (Sitodrepa panicea). 
bis'euit  la  ience'  (bis'kTt  fd/yaNs').  Faience  pottery  of 
fine  paste,  porous,  and  not  enameled  or  glared, 
bis'euit  ing  (bTs'kTt-Tug),  vb.  n.  The  first  baking  of  earth¬ 
en  or  similar  ware,  by  which  biscuit  is  formed, 
biscuit  ware.  Porcelain  or  pottery  in  the  biscuit  state, 
biscuit  worm  The  larva  of  the  biscuit  beetle, 
bi-scu'tate  (bi-sku'tat),  a.  [bi-  -f-  scutate.']  Resembling 
two  shields  placed  6ide  by  side  ;  as,  a  biscutate  leaf. 

II  bise  (bez),  ji.  [F.]  A  cold,  dry  north  wind  of  southern 
Europe  ;  —  nearly  the  same  as  the  mistral. 
bi  sect'  (bi-sgkt-),  v.  t.  ;  bi-sect'ed  ;  Bi-sECT-rNo.  [L.  bi- 
H-  secure ,  sec  turn,  to  cut.]  To  divide  into  two  parts, 
specif.,  Geom.,  into  two  equal  parts, 
bi-sect'ing,  p.  pr.  Ac  vb.  n.  of  bisect. 
bisecting  compass.  See  compass,  n.  —  b.  dividers,  proportional 
dividers  so  adjusted  that  the  distance  between  the  two 
pairs  of  points  is  maintained  at  a  ratio  of  one  half, 
bi-sec'tion  (bi-sSk'shihi),  n.  Division  into  two  parts,  esp. 
two  equal  parts  ;  also,  one  of  the  parts, 
bl  sec-tor  (-ter  ;  -t6r),  n.  One  that  bisects  ;  esp.,  Geom ., 
a  straight  line  that  bisects  an  angle  or  a  line  segment, 
bi-sec'trlx  f-tnks),  n. ;  pi.  -trices  (bi  sgk-trl'sez).  A  bi¬ 
sector;  specif.,  aline  bisecting  the  angle  between  the  optic 
axes  of  a  biaxial  crystal.  That  which  bisects  the  acute  an¬ 
gle  is  called  the  acute  bisectrix  (or  simply  bisectrix)  or  first 
mean  line  (symbol,  Bxa) ;  that  which  bisects  the  obtuse 
angle  is  called  the  obtuse  bisectrix  or  second  mean  line 
(symbol,  Bxo). 

bi  se'ri-al  (bi-se'rT-ul),  «.  [6t-  +  serial.]  In  two  rows  or 
series  ;  hence,  specif.,  Bot.,  applied  to  achlamydeous  flow¬ 
ers,  which  have  only  two  whorls  or  series.  —  bi-se'ri-al- 
ly,  adv. 

bi-ser'rate  (bi-s&r'at),  a.  [bi-  -f-  serrate.]  1.  Doubly  ser¬ 
rate  ;  having  the  serratures  serrate,  as  in  some  leaves. 

2.  Zobl.  Serrate  on  both  sides, 
bi  se'tose  (bl-se'tos)  )  a.  [bi-  -|-  setose ,  sefowj.]  Having 
bi  se'tous  (bi-se'tiis)  j  two  bristles, 
bi  sex-u-al  (-sSk'shu-al ;  250),  a.  [bi-  -j-  sexual.]  Biol. 
Of  both  sexes;  hermaphrodite,  as  an  animal  having  both 
ovaries  and  testes,  or  a  tnonoclinous  flower. — bi-sex'u- 
nl  ism  (-Tz’m),  n.  —  bi  sex  u-al'i  ty  (-Xl-T-tT),  n. 
bish'op  (bishop),  n.  [ME.  bischop ,  biscop,  bisceop,  AS. 
bisceop ,  biscop,  L.  episcopus  overseer,  superintendent, 
bishop,  fr.  Gr.  imcrKonos  ;  ini.  over  -f-  (tkotto?  inspector,  fr. 
root  of  oKoneiv,  aKemeaOai,  to  look  to.  See  scope  ;  cf. 
episcopal.]  1.  A  spiritual  overseer,  superintendent,  or 
director. 

Ye  were  as  sheep  going  i^stray  ;  but  are  now  returned  unto  the 
Shepherd  and  Btsho/t  ot  yout  souls.  1  Pet.  ii.  2.5. 

In  the  language  of  the  New  Testament  the  same  officer  in  the 
churcK  is  called  indifferently  “ bishop ”  (errur/con-os)  and  “el¬ 
der  ”  or  “  presbyter.”  J.  B.  Liyhtfoot. 

2.  Eccl.  A  clergyman  of  the  highest  order  in  Christian 
churches.  According  to  the  episcopalian  theory,  the  office 
of  bishop  is  held  in  direct  succession  from  the  apostles  ;  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  presbyterian  theory,  the  bishop  nas  become 
superior  to  the  presbyter  merely  as  an  administrative  offi¬ 
cer.  In  the  Eastern  Church  the  bishop  claims  succession 
from  the  apostles,  has  jurisdiction  over  a  specified  diocese, 
and  is  usually  chosen  from  a  monastic  order.  In  the  Roman 
Catholic  ana  Anglican  churches  the  apostolic  succession 
is  recognized,  and  jurisdiction  is  specified  by  see,  or  dio¬ 
cese,  but  in  the  one  case  appointment  is  by  the  Pope,  while 
in  the  other  the  bishop  is  elected  by  virtue  of  a  license 
from  the  English  crown.  In  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church  of  the  United  States  the  bishop  lacks  political  rec¬ 
ognition  and  is  chosen  by  a  convention  of  delegates.  In 
the  Reformed  Episcopal  Church,  as  in  the  Presbyterian 
Church,  the  view'  is  that  the  bishop  is  a  presbyter  presiding 
over  a  presbytery  and  not  a  member  of  a  different  order 
of  clergy,  but  the  doctrine  of  apostolic  succession  is  main¬ 
tained.  In  the  Methodist  Episcopal  and  some  other 
churches  bishops  are  merely  administrative  superiors,  or 
superintendents,  and  are  elected  by  the  General  Confer¬ 
ence.  Lutheran  bishops  are  overseers  or  superintendents 
of  churches  ;  in  Scandinavian  countries  they  have,  like 
some  of  the  Anglican  bishops,  seats  in  their  national  par¬ 
liaments.  Moravian  bishops  claim  succession  from  the 
apostles,  but  exercise  joint,  not  diocesan,  jurisdiction.  In 
the  Mormon  Church  the  bishop  is  an  administrative  and 
judicial  officer  belonging  to  the  lesser  order  of  priesthood. 

3.  A  chief  priest  of  a  non-Christian  religion. 

4.  An  overseer  ;  inspector.  Rare. 

5.  [cap.]  The  Lord,  or  Abbot,  of  Misrule.  Eng. 

6.  Chess.  A  piece  moving  diagonally  any  number  of  unoc¬ 
cupied  squares  ;  —  formerly  called  archer.  See  chess. 

7.  A  beverage  of  port  wine,  oranges  or  lemons,  and  sugar. 
8  A  woman’s  bustle.  Obs.  JJ .  S. 

9.  A  child’s  smock  or  apron.  Dial.  Eng. 


i.;  hi  k'slku  (-s’ld);  rik'sling. 
To  scorch,  or  toast,  ns  before  a 
fire;  to  broil.  Scot.  8c  Dial.  Eng. 
bir'sle,  n.  A  scorching  ;  also,  a 
scorched  or  toasted  surface.  Scot, 
birst.  +  B II  EAST 
birs'tle.  Vnr.  of  birsle. 
birs'y,  a.  Bristly.  Scot. 
birt  (bflrt),  n.  [Cf.  F.  berton- 
neau ,  and  E.  bket.]  The  brilL 
Dial.  Eng. 
birt.  +  bir, 

birth,  n.  ICf.  birth  nativity.] 
Burden.  Obs. 
birth.  +  berth. 
birth'dom  (-diZm),  n.  [ birth  4- 
'dom.  1  Land  of  one’s  birth.  R. 
birth'en.  *f*  burden. 
birth'gaz'er  ( bflrthrg2z/Pr),  n. 
A  CHSter  of  nativities.  Obs. 
birth'ing.  Var.  of  berthing. 
birth'less,  a.  Of  mean  extrac¬ 
tion  ;  also,  abortive;  fruitless.  R. 
oirth  sin.  Theol.  Original  sin. 
hirthwort  family.  Bot.  The  fam¬ 
ily  Aristolochiacea?. 
hirth'y,  a.  Prolific.  Scot. 
biry.  *J*  burv. 

Bir-za'vith  (bQr-za'vYth  ;  bfir'- 
za-vTth).  Bib. 
birze.  Var.  of  birse. 
bis.  4*  bvss. 
ois.  Var.  of  bice. 
bis.  Abbr.  Bissextile, 
bi'sa  an'te-lope  =  bkisa. 
bi  sac'catei  bT-s&k'at),n.  See  BI-. 
bi-sa'gr®  (bf-sa'gra),  n.  A  spiny 


cactus  ( Echinocactus  horizon- 
thalonius)  of  Mexico  and  south¬ 
western  United  States.  [  Obs.  | 
bis-an'nu-al,  n.  8c  n.  Biennial.  | 
bis  ant'ler  (bTz/Unt'lSr).  Var. 
of  bez-antler. 

Bi-sa'ya  (bf-sii'yii ;  133),  Bi-8a'- 
an  (-yon).  Vars.  of  Visa yan. 
isc.  ’  AUt  Biscayan 
bi8-ca'cha  (b  Y  s-k  avc  h  a  ;  133). 
Var.  of  viscacha. 
bi-Bca'lar  (bi-ska'ldr).  ».  [ bi - 

+  scalar.']  Math.  The  sum  of  a 
real  and  an  imaginary  scalar. 
Bis'cay-an-ism.  Bis'can-iam 
(-Yz’rn),  n.  Biscnyan  language  ; 
Basque. 

bis'eay-en.  n.  [Cf.  F.  bisedien  ] 
Mil.  A  musket  first  used  in  Bis¬ 
cay  ;  also,  the  bull  used  in  it. 
Bis'cay-ner,  Bis  cay-neer',  n. 
A  Biscayan  ;  also,  a  Biscayan 
ship.  [besh  ut.  | 

bischet.  Obs.  pret.  A  p.  p.  of| 
biBch'of-ite  (bYsh'flf-Tt),  n. 
[After  K.  G  Bischo/f,  German 
geologist.]  Min.  Native  crystal¬ 
lized  magnesium  chloride,  Mg- 
Cl2*6H.O. 

bi8-coc'ti-form  (b  Y  s-k  5  k't  Y- 
ffirm),  a.  [See  BISCUIT  ;  -FORM.] 
Bot.  Biscuit-shaped  ;  as,  biscoc- 
t  / form  spores, 
biscop.  +  BISHOI*. 
biscorne.  *1*  rescorn. 
biscot.  t.  [OF.  biscoter.]  To 
caress  amorously.  Obs. 


|l  bis'ero  ma  (bYs/,kr5/md  ;  It. 
bes-kro'ma),  n.  [It.]  Music.  A 
sixteenth  note, 
biscuit  fire.  See  pottery. 
bis 'cult-leaves',  n.  The  com¬ 
mon  greenbrier. 

bis 'cult-root',  n.  The  camas 

plant. 

biscuit  weevil.  The  bread  beetle 
( Sito'/repa  nanicea). 

II  bis  dat  qul  cl'to  dat.  [L.]  lie 
gives  twice  whogiveH  promptly, 
bis  dl-a-pa'son,  n.  [bis-  +  <Ha- 
jmson.]  Music.  A  fifteenth, 
bise.  -J*  BUSY.  BYSS. 
bise  (bis).  Var.  of  bice. 
biseche.  +  beseech,  besiege. 
bi-sec'tion-al,  a.  Of  the  nature 
of  bisection.  —  bl-sec'tion-al-ly, 
adv. 

blseem.  +  beseem. 
blsege.  +  besiege. 
U-seg'ment.  n.  [be  -f  segment.] 
One  of  two  equal  parts  of  a  line 
nr  other  magnitude, 
biseid.  +  beside. 
biseien.  i*  be. see. 
biseke.  beseech. 
bl-sel'li-um(bT-s51'Y-»Im),  n. ;  L. 
1>I.  -Li  a  (-d).  [L.]  Rom.  Antig. 
A  seat  of  honor  made  large 
enough  for  two* 
bisemar.  +  bi.smar. 
bisen.  besee,  bissox,  bysen. 
bisen.  ?*.  t.  [AS.  bysenian.]  To 
represent  or  use  as  an  example. 
Obs. 


bi-sen'na  (bT-sCn'd),  n.  =  me- 
SENNA. 

biseon.  -f*  besee.  [bi-.| 

bi-sep'tate  (bl-ggp'tat).  a.  Seel 
bi-se'ri-ate  (bT-se'rl-at),  a.  = 
bi  serial.  — bi-se'ri-ate-ly,  adv. 
biset.  *f*  beset.  [uni.  /?.| 
bi'sexed  (hl'sfkst),  a.  Bisex- 1 
bi  sex'ous.  a.  [ hi -  +  L.  sexus 
sex.]  Bisexual.  Obs. 
bisext.  7i.  [L.  bisextvs  (bissex- 

tns )  dies.  See  bissextile.] 
Obs.  1.  The  bissextile  day. 

2.  =  bissextile. 
bi-sex'u-ous.  a.  Bisexual 
biseye.  p.  p.  of  besee.  Obs. 
bish  (blsh)  Var.  of  bikh. 
Bi'sha  mon  (he'sha'mon).  n. 
See  Seven  Gods  of  Happiness, 
under  seven. 

Bish  a-reen'.  Var.  of  Bish  a  bin. 
Bish  a-rln'  (bTsh'd-ren'),  n.  />l. 
Hamites  of  a  Nubian  tribe, 
speaking  a  Beia  dialect. 
Bish'lam  (hYsn'lflm).  Bib. 
bishop  cotton.  =  bis  ii  o  p’s 
lawn.  [opric.| 

bish'op-dom  (-dwm),  n.  Bish- 1 
bish'op-ess.  n.  The  wife  of  a 
bishop  ;  ulso,  jocularly,  a  female 
bishop. 

blsh'op-ful.  a .  See  -ful. 

Bishop  Hatto  See  IIatto, 
bish'op-hood.  n.  See  -hood. 
bish'op-ist.  n.  An  advocate  of 
episcopacy. 

bish'op  less,  a.  See  -less. 


bishop  in  partibus  infldelium  (par'tT-bi7s  Tn-fT-dSl'T-um).  = 

titular  bishop. 

bish'op  (blsh-wp),  v.  t. ;  bish'oped  (-wpt)  ;  bish'op-inq. 

1.  To  admit  into  the  church  by  confirmation  ;  to  con¬ 
firm  ;  hence,  to  receive  formally  to  favor.  Herrick. 

2.  To  appoint  as  bishop;  to  make  a  bishop  of.  Milton. 

3.  To  let  burn  while  cooking.  Dial.  Eng.  This  sense  al¬ 
ludes  to  the  two  sayings  mentioned  in  the  citation. 

If  the  porridge  be  burned  to,  or  the  meat  overroasted,  we  say 
the  bishop  hath  put  his  loot  in  the  pot,  or  the  bishoj >  hath  played 
the  cook,  because  the  bishops  burn  who  they  lust  und  whosoever 
displeaseth  them.  Tyndale. 

bish'op,  v.  i.  To  act  as  bishop  ;  to  perform  a  bishop’s  du¬ 
ties  ;  —  often  with  indefinite  object  it. 

The  archdeucon  .  .  .  really  understood  the  business  of  bishop • 
i*uj.  Trollope. 

bish'op,  v.  t.  [From  the  name  of  the  scoundrel  who  first 
practiced  it.  Yon  alt.]  Ear.  To  make  (a  horse)  seem 
younger,  by  operating  on  the  teeth. 

llishoning  ...  is  to  cut  off  all  the  nippers  with  a  saw  to  the 
proper  length,  and  then  with  a  cutting  instrument  the  operator 
scoops  out  an  oval  cavity  in  the  corner  nippers,  which  is  after¬ 
wards  burnt  with  a  hot  iron  until  it  is  quite  black.  ,/.  //.  Walsh. 
bish'op-ric  (-rTk),  ?i.  [AS.  bisceoprlce;  bisceop  bishop  -f- 
rice  dominion.  See -ric.]  1.  A  diocese. 

2.  The  office  of  a  bishop  ;  office  of  a  spiritual  overseer,  as 

of  an  apostle,  bishop,  or  presbyter.  Acts  i.  20. 

3.  A  bishop’s  seat  or  residence.  Obs. 

Bish'OPS’  Bi'ble  (btsh'i/ps).  The  Great  Bible  revised  with 
a  new  Psalter  (1568) ;  —  so  called  because  many  of  the  revis¬ 
ers  under  Archbishop  Parker  were  bishops, 
bishop's  lawn  A  variety  of  fine  lawn  often  used  for  the 
sleeves  of  a  bishop’s  vestments  ;  —  called  also  bishop  cotton 
and  Victoria  lawn. 

bishop  sleeve.  A  wide  sleeve  similar  to  the  sleeve  of  an 
Anglican  bishop’s  robe. 

bish'op’ s  length  A  canvas,  58  by  94  inches,  for  a  portrait. 
The  half  bishop  measures  45  by  56. 

bish'op’ s-mi  ter  or  — mi-tre,  n.  a  A  handsome  species  of 
miter  shell  ( Mitra  episcopal  is),  b  Any  of  various  fruit-eat¬ 
ing  Hemiptera. 

bishop’s  pine  A  California  pine  ( Pinusmuricata )  having 
a  spreading,  flattened  crown,  and  small  prickly  cones  that 
remain  attached  to  the  tree  lor  many  years. 

Bishop’s  ring.  [After  S.  E.  Bishop  (1827-1909),  who  first 
published  the  true  theory  of  explanation.]  A  dusky  red¬ 
dish  ring,  of  about  20°  radius,  around  the  sun,  esp.  notice¬ 
able  during  the  Krakatao  glows  of  1883. 
bish'op’ s— weed7,  bish 'op- weed7,  n.  a  An  apiaceous  plant 
of  the  genus  A  mini .  The  species  are  coarse  herbs  with 
dissected  leaves  and  rather  large  flowers.  The  rays  of  the 
umbel  become  tough  and  hard,  and  those  of  A.  viznaga  are 
used  for  toothpicks,  b  Goutweed. 
bi  sil'i-cate  (bl-.'-Tl'T-kat),  n.  Min.  Chem.  A  metasilicate. 
See  silicate.  The  bisilicates  include  two  very  important 
groups  of  minerals,  the  pyroxenes  and  the  amphiboles. 
bis'mar  (bls'mdr),  n.  [Icel.  bismari ;  cf.  Dan.  bismer , 
Sw.  besman,  Lett,  besmens,  besmers ,  Litli.  bezmenas,  Russ. 
bezmen,  Pol.  bezmian.]  1.  A  steelyard.  Scot.,  Orkney , 
it-  Shetland. 

2  The  fifteen-spined  stickleback. 

Bis-marck  brown  (biz'mark).  A  brown  disazo  dye;  — 
called  also  vesuvine,  phenylene  broicn,  etc. 

Bis  marck'i  an  (blz-mar'kT-dn  ;  bTs-),  a.  Of  or  pertain¬ 
ing  to,  or  characteristic  of,  Bismarck,  who  was  noted  for 
his  aggressiveness,  executive  capacity,  relentlessness,  and 
far-sighted  scheming  in  diplomacy. 

bis-mite  (blz'mit;  bTs'-),  n.  Min.  Bismuth  trioxide, 
BioOs,  occurring  as  a  straw-yellow  earth, 
bis'muth  (bTz'tm2th;  bTs'mwth),  n.  [G.  bismuth ,  wis- 
muth  ;  cf.  F.  bismuth.]  One  of  the  chemical  elements,  a 
brittle,  reddish  white  metal  crystallizing  in  rhombohe- 
drons.  Symbol,  Bi;  atomic  weight,  208.0.  Bismuth  oc¬ 
curs  native  in  veins,  usually  in  arborescent,  foliated,  or 
granular  forms,  and  also  in  combination  in  bismuthinite, 
aikinite,  tetradymite,  bismite,  bismutite,  etc.,  from  which 
it  is  obtained  by  roasting  and  smelting.  The  metal  melts 
at  268°  C.  (514°  F.)  and  has  the  sp.  gr.  9.8.  Weight  per  cu. 
ft.,  about  612  lbs.  It  is  used  chiefly  in  the  formation  of 
alloys,  which  are  characterized  by  low  fusibility  and  by 
expanding  on  solidification.  Salts  of  bismuth  are  used  in 
medicine,  in  calico  printing,  and  in  the  manufacture  of 
cosmetics,  glass,  porcelain,  etc.  Chemically,  bismuth  is 
trivalent  and  penta valent  and  resembles  arsenic  and  anti¬ 
mony  ;  its  trioxide,  however,  is  not  acidic.  It  is  the  poor¬ 
est  conductor  of  heat  among  the  metals, 
bls'muth-al  (-m?7th-al),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  bismuth, 
bls'muth-ate  (-at),  n.  A  salt  of  bismuthic  acid, 
bismuth  glance  Bismuth  sulphide;  bismuthinite. 
bis'muth  lc  (-Tk  ;  -mu'thTk),  a.  Chem.  Pertaining  to,  or 
containing,  bismuth,  esp.  in  the  pentavalent  condition  ;  as, 
bismuthic  oxide,  BioOs-— bismuthic  acid,  an  acid  of  bismuth 
corresponding  to  the  pentoxide,  Bi^Os.  The  ortho  acid, 
H  ,Bi04,  analogous  to  orthophosphoric  acid,  is  not  known, 
but  metabismuthic  acid,  HBi03,  may  be  obtained  by  pass¬ 
ing  chlorine  into  a  caustic  potash  solution  containing  bis- 


bish'op-let.  n.  See  -let. 

bish  'op-like'.  a.8ca</v.  See  -like. 
bish'op  ling,  n.  See  -lino,  dim. 
suff.  [like.  Obs.  I 

bish'op-ly,  a.  8c  adv.  Bishop- 1 
bishop  ray.  =  onispo. 
bi8h'op’8-cap\  H.Themiterwoi  t. 
bishop’s  court,  a  Eccl.  The  court 
of  a  diocesan  bishop  ;  a  consis- 
torial.  b  Scots*  Law.  The  com¬ 
missary  court.  [WEED. | 

bishop’s  elder.  =  bishoi*’s-| 
bishop’ 8  gambit.  See  cm  ess. 
bish'op's-hat  ,  n.  The  barren- 
wort  a 

bish'op-ship.  n.  See -ship. 
bish'op’s-leaves',  ».  The  water 

fiewort. 

bishop’s  ring  A  ring  worn  by 
bishops  on  the  third  finger  of  the 
right  hand,  signifying  that  the 
bishop  is  wedded  to  his  diocese, 
bishop's  staff.  A  crosier.  [see.| 
bishop  stool.  A  bishop  s  s«-at  or| 
bish'op’s-wig',  n.  The  alpine 
rock  cr»*ss  (Arabis  al ;  tin  a). 
bish'op’s-wort'  (-wfirt'),  n.  a 
The  wood  betony.  b  Love-in- 
a-mist  a 

bishrewe.  +  beshrew. 
bisi.  busy. 
biside.  +  reside. 
bisides.  besides.  [ni-iLFAC.I 
bis  il'i-ac,  a.  [bis-  -+-  iliac.]  =| 
bisi’iche.  f  busily. 
bi-sil'i-quou8,  a.  Bot.  See  bi-. 
bisily.  +  busily. 


bi-sin'u-ate  (b  I-s  Y  n'tl-ft  t),  a. 
Having  two  sinuate  edges. — 
bi-sin  u-a'tion(-a'shwn),  it. 
bis-is  chi  ad'ic,  bis-is'chi-at'ic, 
a.  [bis-  +  ischiadic.]  Of  or  per¬ 
taining  to  both  ischia,  as  the  bis- 
ischiadic  diameter,  or  the  line 
joining  the  ischial  tuberosities. 
Disit.  +  resit. 
bisk.  Var.  of  bisque. 

Bis'ka-ra  boil  (bYs'kd-ra).  Bis- 
kara  button.  [From  Biskara , 
or  better  Biskra,  in  Algeria  ] 
Med.  =  Aleppo  boil. 
bis'ket.  +  biscuit,  [brisket.  | 
bis'ket.  Obs.  or  Scot.  var.  of| 
bis'lings  (blz'lYn(g)z  ;  bez'-). 
Var.  ol  beestings.  Local,  U.  S. 
bis'mal  (bYz'mdl  ;  bis'-),  n. 
Phann.  The  astringent  bismuth 
salt  of  a  tannic  acid  derivative, 
bis  ma-rine',  a.  [bis-  +  marine.] 
Between  two  seas.  [SON.] 

bisme.  +  abysm,  besom,  bis-| 
bismeoruwie  +  besmear. 
bis'mer.  Var  of  bismar. 
bis'mer,  n.  TAS.  bismer,  bis - 
nior.]  Ohs.  1.  Shame;  also,  scorn. 
2.  A  shameful  perdbn. 
bi8'mer-pund  (bYs'mUr. 
pdf)n(d)).n.  [Dan.]  See  weight. 
||  bis-mir  lah  (  bis-mYl'd),  inter  j. 
fAr.,  in  the  name  of  God!]  A 
Mohammedan  adjuration  or  ex¬ 
clamation. 

bismotered  *f*  besmottered. 

bismuth  blende.  =  eulytite. 


food,  foot ;  out,  oil ;  chair  ;  go  ;  sing,  igk  ;  then,  thin  ;  na(rjre,  verdure  (250) ;  K  ch  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144) ;  boN  ;  yet ;  zh  =  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Guidb. 
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muth  trioxide  in  suspension,  and  decomposing,  with  nitric 
acid,  the  potassium  bismuthate  so  formed, 
bis 'muth  ide  (blz'mfith-id  ;  -Id;  bis'-;  184),  n.  A  binary 
compound  of  bismuth  with  another  element  or  a  radical, 
bis  muth'ln-ite  (blz-muth'I-nTt ;  bis-),  n.  Sometimes, 
bls'muth  ine  (bTz'mwtli-Tn  ;  -en  ;  bis'-).  Native  bismuth 
sulphide,  Bi2S;{,  usually  in  foliated  or  fibrous  masses  of  lead- 
gray  color  and  metallic  luster.  H.,  2.  Sp.  gr.,  G.4-6.5. 
bls'muth  ous  (blz'mwth-izs  ;  bis'-),  a.  Chem.  Of  or  con¬ 
taining  bismuth  in  the  trivalent  condition, 
bismuth  yellow  Bismuth  chromate,  used  as  a  pigment. 
It  is  not  permanent. 

bls'muth-yl  (-T1),  n.  [ bismuth  -f-  -yk]  Chem.  A  radical, 
BiO,  regarded  as  existing  in  some  basic  salts  of  bismuth, 
bis'mut  ite  (-mut-it),  n.  Min.  A  basic  bismuth  carbon¬ 
ate,  earthy  and  amorphous,  usually  dull  white  or  yellowish. 
bis'mut-O-  (bTz'mwt-o- ;  bis'-).  A  combining  form  of  bis¬ 
muth,  as  in  :  bis  mut  o-smalt'ite  (-smol'tit),  n.  Min.  Bismuthif- 
erous  skutterudite.  —  tia  mut-o-sphae'rite  (-sfe'rit),  //.  Min. 
A  basic  bismuth  carbonate  occurring  in  spherical  forms  with 
radiated  structure. 

bis  na'ga  (bls-nii'gd),  n.  [Sp.  biznaga ,  Ar.  bisndj,  bash- 
7iaqa,  bastinaj ,  L.  pastinaca  parsnip.]  Any  of  several 
thorny  cactaceous  plants  of  the  southwestern  desert  regions 
of  the  United  States,  esp.  Cactus  pusillus ,  C.  sphiericus , 
and  Echinocactus  cornigerus. 

bi'son  (bi'swn  ;  277),  n.  [L.  bison,  Gr.  jSurwp,  a  wild  ox  ; 
fr.  a  native  (Germanic)  name  ;  cf.  OHG.  icisunt ,  wisant ,  G. 
wisent ,  AS.  wesend ,  Icel.  visundr :  cf.  F.  &ww».]  a  The 
aurochs  or  European  bison  (Bos  bonasus).  b  The  Ameri¬ 
can  bison  or  buffalo  ( Bos  bison),  a  large,  gregarious  bovine 
quadruped,  with  shaggy  mane  and  short  black  horns, 
which  formerly  roamed  in  herds  over  most  of  the  temper¬ 
ate  portion  of  North  America,  but  is  now  extinct  except 
for  small  herds  in  Yellowstone  Park  and  in  captivity. 


bisque  (bisk),  n.  [F.]  In  tennis  and  like  games,  odds  of 
a  point  to  be  taken  when  desired  ;  in  croquet,  odds  of  an 
extra  turn. 

bisque,  n.  [F.]  A  thick,  rich  soup  made  of  crawfish  or 
other  shellfish  or  flesh  of  birds  or  rabbits.  Cf .  mock  bisque. 
bisque,  n.  [Corrupt,  of  biscuit .]  Ceramics.  Biscuit;  — 
often  so  called  by  retail  dealers  and  connoisseurs. 

Bis'sell  truck  (bTs'cl).  A  truck  for  railroad  rolling  stock, 
consisting  of  two  ordinary  axle  boxes  sliding  in  guides 
attached  to  a  triangular  frame  ;  —  called  also  pony  truck. 
bis  sex'tile  (bi-sSks'til),  a.  [L.  bissextilis  annus,  fr.  bis- 
sextus  ( bis  twice  -f-  sextus  sixth,  fr.  sex  six)  the  sixth  of  the 
calends  of  March,  or  twenty-fourth  day  of  February,  which 
was  reckoned  twice  every  fourth  year,  by  the  intercalation 
of  a  day.]  Containing  or  designating  the  bissextus ,  or  day 
intercalated  in  leap  years  in  the  Julian  calendar ;  as,  bis¬ 
sextile  year ;  the  bissextile  day,  now  generally  Feb.  29th. 
See  leap  year.  —  Ji.  Leap  year, 
bis'ter  I  (bTs'ter),  n.  [F.  bistre;  of  unknown  origin.]  Paint. 
bis'tre  I  A  dark  brown  pigment  prepared  from  the  soot  of 
wood  and  used  in  water  color  ;  also,  the  color  of  this, 
bis'tered  I  (-terd),  a.  Colored  with  or  as  if  with  bister ; 
bis'tred  l  swarthy. 

Watered  or  umbered  beauties  of  mingled  blood.  Holmes. 
bls'tort  (bls'tGrt),  n.  [L.  bis  -f-  tortus ,  p.  p.  of  torquere  to 
twist :  cf.  F.  bistoi'te.]  A  European  herbaceous  plant 
( Polygonum  bistoi'ta) ;  also,  the  related  American  species 
P.  bistortoides.  The  twisted  root  is  used  as  an  astringent. 
bis'tOU-ry  (bls'tdb-rl),  n.  ;  pi.  -ries  (-rTz).  [F.  bistouri .] 

1.  A  large  dagger  or  knife.  Obs. 

2.  Med.  A  surgical  instrument  consisting  of  a  small  slen¬ 
der  knife,  either  straight  or  curved,  sharp  or  probe-pointed. 

bi-SUl'cate  (bi-sfil'kat)  )  a.  [bi-  -}-  sulcate.]  1.  Having 
bl-SUl'cat-ed  (-kat-gd)  )  two  grooves  or  furrows. 

2.  Zool.  Cloven  ;  —  said  of  a  foot  or  hoof, 
bl-sul'phate  (-fat),  n.  ('hem.  An  acid  sulphate.  See  bi-,  2. 
bi-sul'phite  (-fit),  n.  Chem.  An  acid  sulphite.  See  bi-,  2. 
bl'sym  met'ric  (bi'sl-mgt'rik)  1  a.  [bi-  -j-  symmetrical .] 
bPsym  met'rl-cal  (-rT-kal)  I  Lit.,  doubly  symmetri¬ 
cal  ;  specif.,  Bot.,  divisible  into  two  similar  halves  by 
either  of  two  longitudinal  planes  passing  through  the  axis 
at  right  angles  to  each  other,  as  shoots  in  which  the 
leaves  are  alternate  and  two-ranked.  Cf.  radiosymmetri- 
cal,  monosymmetrical.  —  bl  sym-met'ri-cal-ly,  adv.  — 
bl  sym'me  try  (bi-slm'e-trl),  n. 
bit  (bit),  n.  [ME.  bitt,  bite ,  AS.  bite  bite,  fr.  bitan  to  bite. 
See  bite,  n.  d*  v.  ;  cf.  bit  a  morsel.]  1.  Act  of  biting  ;  a 
bite  ;  also,  eating  ;  grazing.  Obs. 

2.  Mech.  The  biting  or  cutting  edge  or  part  of  a  tool  ; 
also,  the  tool  itself  or  the  cutting  piece  in  a  compound 


tool.  Specif.  :  a  The  blade  of  an  ax,  hatchet,  or  like  tool ; 
also,  Obs.,  the  edge  of  a  hoe  or  of  a  spade,  b  The  cutting 
iron  of  a  plane ;  a  plane  iron,  c  One  of  the  removable  blades 
or  cutters  on  a  cutter  head,  d  A  tool  for  drilling  or  boring, 
of  any  of  various  forms  and  sizes,  as  used  in  a  brace,  drill- 


Various  Bits  for  Boring.  1  Center  Bit :  2,  .1,  C>  Spiral  or 
Twist  Bits  ;  4  Forstner  Bit ;  o  Expanding  Bit. 

ing  machine,  etc.  e  A  removable  tooth  of  a  circular  saw. 

3.  Mech.  a  The  copper  head  of  a  soldering  iron,  b  The 
part  of  a  key  which  enters  the  lock  and  acts  upon  the  bolt 
and  tumblers,  c  The  joint  connecting  the  rib  and  stretcher 
of  an  umbrella,  d  Masoni'y.  A  pointed  hammer  for  dress¬ 
ing  hard  stone,  as  granite,  e  Music.  A  short  supplemen¬ 
tary  piece  of  tube  used  in  the  cornet  and  similar  instru¬ 
ments  to  alter  the  pitch,  f  pi.  The  jaws  or  nippers  of 
tongs,  pincers,  or  a  like  tool,  g  pi.  The  earlike  projec¬ 
tions  above  the  bowl  of  a  spoon.  Oxf.  E.  D. 

4.  The  part  of  a  bridle,  usually  of  steel,  which  is  inserted 
in  the  mouth  of  a  horse,  together  with  its 
appendages,  such  as  the  rings  to  which 
the  reins  are  fastened.  See  bar,  G  c, 

BRIDOON,  CURB  SNAFFLE. 

5.  Anything  that  curbs  or  restrains, 
to  take,  get,  etc.,  the  bit  in  the  teeth,  of  a 
horse,  to  hold  the  bit  between  the  teeth  so 
that  its  pressure  fails  to  control ;  hence, 
of  a  person,  to  refuse  to  be  controlled  or 
directed. 

bit  (bit),  v.  t. ;  bit'ted;  bit'ting.  To  put 
a  bridle  upon  ;  to  put  the  bit  in  the  mouth 
of  ;  also,  to  accustom  to,  or  pull  by,  the 
bit ;  to  curb ;  check  ;  bridle. 

The  noble  animal  .  .  .  bitted  sharply  by  the 
rider  .  .  .  reared  again.  Ld.  Li/tton. 

bit,  n.  [ ME.  bite,  AS.  bila ,  fr.  bi-tan  to  bite ; 
akin  to  D.  beet  bit,  morsel,  G.  bissen,  Icel. 
biti.  See  bite,  v.  ;  cf.  bit  act  of  biting.]  1.  A  part  of 
anything,  such  as  may  be  bitten  off  or  taken  into  the 
mouth  ;  a  morsel  ;  a  bite. 

He  'll  eat  but  half  a  dozen  bits  andjise  immediately.  Fletcher. 
The  fragments,  scraps,  the  bits,  and  greasy  reliques 
Of  her  e’er-eaten  faith.  Shak. 

2.  A  small  piece,  portion,  or  quantity  of  anything  ;  a  little  ; 
a  mite  ;  hence,  the  smallest  or  an  insignificant  amount  or 
degree;  an  iota;  a  jot;  a  tittle  ;  a  whit ;  as,  a  bit  of  wood, 
a  bit  of  scenery,  a  bit  of  one’s  mind  ;  not  a  bit  sweet. 

This  bit  of  criticism  shows  genuine  perspicacity.  Trevelyan. 

3.  Somewhat;  something,  but  not  very  great. 

My  young  companion  was  a  bit  of  a  poet.  T.  Hook. 

4.  Specif.,  of  time :  a  A  short  time  ;  a  little  while  ;  as,  to 
rest  a  bit.  Colloq.  b  Nick  of  time  ;  exact  moment ;  as, 
he  came  at  the  bit.  Scot,  c  A  term  in  prison.  Slang. 

5.  Specif.,  of  money  a  Money.  Obs.  Thieves ’  Slang,  b 
A  small  coin;  as,  a  threepenny  bit ;  also,  Slang ,  fourpence. 
Eng.  c  A  small  silver  coin  (as  the  Mexican  real,  formerly 
current) ;  now,  usually,  the  sum  of  12j  cents  (generally  in 
the  phrases  two  bits,  four  bits,  six  bits).  A  long  bit  is  fifteen 
cents ;  a  short  bit,  ten  cents.  Southern  <(•  Western  U.  S. 
d  A  fourpenny  piece,  or  groat.  British  West  Indies. 

6.  Scot,  a  Asmallspace  ;  a  spot  ;  as,  a  blithe  bit,  a  pleas¬ 
ant  spot,  b  A  small  piece  or  size  ;  —  elliptical  for  a  bit  of, 
or  a  bit  of  a  ;  as,  a  bit  bread,  a  bit  lassie. 

bit  by  bit,  piecemeal. 

bi-tan'gent  (bi-t5n'jent),  a.  [bi-  -f-  tangent.']  Math.  Pos¬ 
sessing  the  property  of  touching  at  two  discrete  points.  — 
n.  The  coincidence  of  two  non  consecutive  tangents  to  a 
curve  regarded  as  an  envelope  of  lines.  —  bitan-gen'tial 
(bi'tSn-jgn'sMl),  a. 

bitangential  curve,  “  a  curve  passing  through  the  points  of 
contact  of  the  double  tangents  of  a  given  curve.”  Salmon. 
bl-tar'trate  (bi-tar'trat),  n.  An  acid  tartrate.  See  bi-,  2. 
bitch  (bich),  n.  [ME.  biche,  bicche ,  AS.  bicce ;  cf.  Icel. 
bikkja,  G.  betze,  petze.]  1.  The  female  of  the  canine  kind, 
as  of  the  dog,  wolf,  and  fox. 

2.  Opprobriously,  a  woman,  esp.  a  lewd  woman  ;  also,  for¬ 
merly,  less  offensively,  a  man.  “  Landlord  is  a  vast  com¬ 
ical  bitch."  Fielding.  Now  Low. 
bitch'wood7  (bTch'wdbd'),  n.  [Origin  unknown.]  The  hard 
wood  of  a  tropical  American  fabaceous  tree  ( Lonchocarpus 
latifolius ),  used  for  furniture  ;  also,  the  tree  itself, 
bite  (bit),  v.  t. ;  pret.  bit;  obs.  pret.  bot,  bote,  etc.,  pi. 
biten  ;  also,  sing,  bett,  bete,  bited,  etc. ;  p.  p.  bit'ten 
(bTt'’n),  bit  ;  p.  pr.  <£*  vb.  n.  bit'ing  (bit'ing).  [ME.  bi¬ 
ten,  AS.  bitan  ;  akin  to  D.  bijten,  OS.  bitan,  OHG.  bizan ,  G. 
beissen,  Goth,  beitan,  Icel.  bila,  Sw.  bita,  Dan.  bide,  L.yin- 
dere  to  cleave,  Skr.  bhid  to  cleave.  Cf.  bait,  v.  t.,  fissure.] 
1.  To  seize  with  the  teeth,  so  that  they  enter,  nip,  or  grip 


the  thing  seized  ;  to  lacerate,  crush,  or  wound  with  the 
teeth  ;  as,  to  bite  an  apple  ;  the  dog  bit  a  man. 

Such  smiling  rogues  as  these. 

Like  rats,  oft  bite  the  holy  cords  atwuin..  Shak. 

2.  a  To  seize,  pinch,  or  lacerate  with  the  jaws,  as  of  a 
snapping  turtle,  or  with  a  jawlike  organ,  as  the  claw  of  a 
lobster,  b  To  puncture  or  sting  with  any  sharp-pointed 
organ  pertaining  to  the  mouth,  as  the  fangs  of  a  snake,  or 
the  proboscis  of  a  mosquito. 

3.  To  cut,  gash,  or  pierce,  as  an  edged  weapon. 

Who  heaved  his  blade  aloft  .  .  .  und  bit  the  bone.  'Tennyson. 

4.  To  eat ;  also,  to  partake  of  (drink),  as  ale  or  beer.  Obs. 

5.  To  cause  sharp  pain  or  smarting  to  ;  to  hurt ;  as,  pep¬ 
per  bites  the  mouth.  “  Frosts  do  bite  the  meads.”  Shak. 

6.  To  take  hold  of  ;  to  hold  fast ;  to  adhere  to  ;  as,  the  jaws 
of  vises  are  usually  cut  like  a  file  to  make  them  bite  the  work. 

7  To  act  upon  chemically  ;  as,  the  acid  bites  the  plate. 

8  To  seize  ;  impress  ;  affect  profoundly. 

That  worship  which  bites  not  the  spirit,  is  most  specious  to  the 
eye.  Royers. 

9.  To  slander  ;  criticize  spitefully.  Cf.  backbite.  Obs. 

10.  To  cheat;  to  trick  ;  to  take  in.  Colloq.  Pope. 

to  bite  in.  a  To  repress,  restrain,  or  conceal  (thoughts  or 
feelings),  as  when  one  bites  the  lip.  “  How  manly  he  could 
bite  in  his  secret  want.”  Bp.  Hall.  Obs.  b  Etching.  To 
corrode  or  eat  into  metallic  plates  bv  means  of  an  acid.  — 
to  b.  the  dust,  to  b.  the  ground,  to  fall  in  the  agonies  of 
death.  -  to  b.  the  thumb  at  (any  one),  formerly  a  mark  of 
contempt,  designed  to  provoke  a  quarrel ;  to  defy.  “  Do 
you  bite  your  thumb  at  us?”  Shak.  —  to  b.  the  tongue,  to 
keep  silence.  Shak. 

bit©  (bit),  v.  i.  1.  To  seize  something  forcibly  with  the 
teeth  or  jaws  ;  to  wound  witli  the  teeth  ;  to  sting  or  pierce 
with  fang,  proboscis,  or  similar  organ  ;  to  have  the  habit 
of  so  doing  ;  as,  does  the  dog  bite  t 
At  the  last  it  [wine]  biteth  like  a  Berpent,  and  Btingeth  like  an 
adder.  Prov.  xxiii.  32. 

2.  To  cut,  pierce,  or  take  hold,  as  a  weapon  or  tool;  — 
said  usually  in  reference  to  the  power  or  quality  of  the 
weapon  ;  as,  the  saw  bites  well. 

1  have  a  sword  ;  and  it  shull  bite  upon  my  necessity.  Shak. 

3  To  eat ;  to  partake  of  food.  Obs. 

Fain  to  Me  upon  beans  to  keep  himself  from  Bleeping.  Bp.  Hall. 

4  To  cause  a  smarting  ;  to  be  pungent,  as  mustard. 

B.  To  corrode,  or  eat,  as  a  mordant. 

6.  To  produce  an  impression  ;  as,  such  thoughts  bite. 

7.  To  take  a  bait ;  to  take  a  tempting  offer. 

8  To  take  or  keep  a  firm  hold  ;  as,  the  anchor  bites. 

9.  Print.  To  make  a  bite  in  an  impression.  See  bite,  n.,  7. 

to  bite  at,  to  snap  at ;  hence,  to  snarl  or  carp  at.  44  You  bite 
so  sharp  at  reasons.”  Shak. 

bite,  n.  [ME.  bite ,  bit,  bitf ,  AS.  bite  bite,  fr.  bitan  to  bite, 
akin  to  Icel.  bit,  OS.  biti ,  G.  biss.  See  bite,  v.  ;  cf.  bit.] 

1.  Act  or  manner  of  seizing  with  the  teeth  or  mouth,  or  of 
bringing  the  teeth  together  as  in  seizing ;  act  of  wounding 
or  separating  with  the  teeth  or  mouth  ;  a  seizure  with  the 
teeth  or  mouth,  as  of  a  bait. 

1  have  known  a  very  good  fisher  angle  diligently  four  or  six 
hours  for  a  river  carp,  and  not  have  a  btte.  Walton. 

2.  Act  of  puncturing  or  abrading  with  an  organ  connected 
with  the  mouth,  as  is  done  by  some  insects. 

3.  A  morsel ;  as  much  as  is  taken  at  once  by  biting. 

4.  Food  ;  victuals  ;  as  in  the  phrase  “  bite  and  sup  ;  ”  also, 
food  for  cattle  ;  herbage. 

He  had  stopped  on  the  pretext  of  asking  for  a  bite,  saying  that 
he  had  traveled  far  over  the  mountain.  <  \  E.  <  ’ruddock • 

5.  A  wound  made  by  biting ;  as,  the  pain  of  a  dog’s  bite. 

6.  A  cheat ;  trick  ;  fraud  ;  also,  a  sharper  ;  cheater.  Ob- 
soles.  Colloq. 

The  baser  methods  of  getting  money  by  fraud  and  bite,  by  de¬ 
ceiving  and  overreaching.  Hvmoi  ist. 

7.  Print.  A  blank  on  tike  edge  or  corner  of  a  page,  owing 
to  a  portion  of  the  frisket,  or  something  else,  intervening 
between  the  type  and  paper. 

8  Etching.  The  corrosion  of  the  metal  by  the  acid. 

9  The  hold  or  grip  by  which  friction  is  created  or  purchase 
obtained,  as  the  hold  of  the  short  end  of  a  lever  upon  the 
thing  to  be  lifted,  or  of  one  part  of  a  machine  upon  another 
part. 

With  very  cold  ice  ...  it  will  he  found  difficult  to  obtain 
“  bite  ”  — -  u  state  of  things  skaters  arc  familiar  with.  J.  Thomson. 

10.  A  surface  which  creates  friction  or  is  brought  into  con¬ 
tact  with  another  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  a  hold  ;  spe¬ 
cif.,  the  holding  surfaces  of  the  jaws  of  a  chuck. 

11  A  sharp  impact,  as  of  a  stamping  machine. 

12.  The  keenness,  smart,  tang,  or  penetrating  effect  of  a 
sharply  impinging  sensation  ;  as,  the  bite  of  a  strong  liquor, 
or  of  a  harsh  wind. 

bit'er  (bit'er),  n.  1.  One  that  bites  ;  specif.,  one  that  bites 
often,  or  is  inclined  to  bite,  as  a  dog  or  fish.  “  Great  bark¬ 
ers  are  no  biters .”  Camden. 

2.  One  who  cheats  ;  a  sharper.  Colloq. 
bi-ter'nate  (bl-tffr'nat),  a.  [bi-  -f-  ternate.]  Bot.  Doubly 
ternate,  as  when  each  division  of  a  ternate  leaf  is  also  ter¬ 
nate.  —  bi-ter'nate-ly,  adv. 

bit'ing  (bit'ing),  vb.  n.  1.  Action  or  process  denoted  by 
bite,  v. 

2  A  wound  made  by  a  bite.  Obs. 
bit'ing,  p.  a.  That  bites ;  sharp  ;  cutting  ;  sarcastic  ;  caus 
tic.  “  A  biting  affliction.”  “  A  biting  jest.”  Shak. 
biting  angle,  Gunnery ,  the  smallest  angle  of  impact  against 
armor  at  which  a  projectile  will  penetrate,  this  angle  being 
equal  to  the  angle  between  the  axis  of  the  projectile  and  a 


1  Bar  Bit; 

2  Snaffle  ; 

3  Curb. 


bis'muth-if'er-ouB,  a.  See  -  fkr- 
ous. 

bis'muth-ite  (b  T  z'm  u  t  h-T  t ; 
bis'-),  «.  Bismutite.  [mite. I 
bismuth  ocher '>/  ochre.  =  bis-| 
bismuth  white.  Oxychloride  of 
bismuth,  BiOCl,  a  pigment, 
bisne.  i*  bisson,  bysen. 
bisnewen.  -f*  res  now. 

||  bi-so'gnio.  bi-so'gno  ( Tt .  be- 
zo'nyO),  n.  [It.  bisoyno,  lit., 
need']  A  bezonian.  Obs. 
bisognion  f  bezonian. 
bisohte  Obs.  pret.  of  beseech. 
bison  Var.  of  bysen. 
bi-so'nant  (bT-sfi'm7nt ;  bTs'C- 
n<lnt),  a.  [bi- +  sonant.]  Hav¬ 
ing  two  sounds. 

bisouhte.  Obs. pret.  of  beseech. 
bisp,  /j.  tt  v.  [ME.,  for  biscop. 
See  bishop.}  Bishop.  Obs. 
bispac.  Obs.  pret.  of  bespeak. 
bi  spar'ren.  v.  t.  [be- +  spar  to 
bolt.]  To  shut  in:  inclose.  Obs. 
bispatte  Obs.  pret.  of  respete. 
||  bis  pec-ca're  in  bel'lo  non 


li'cet.  [L.]  To  blunder  twice 
in  war  is  not  permissible, 
bispeken.  +  bespeak. 
bi-sphe'noid.  n.  See  sphenoid. 
bi-spi'nou8(bI-spT'ni7s),  bi-spi'- 
nose  (-nos),  a.  [bi-  +  spinose .] 
Having  two  spines, 
bi'spore  (bT'spor),  n.  [bi-  -f 
spore .]  Bot.  An  asexual  spore 
produced  in  pairs  by  certain  red 
ulgm.  Cf.  TETRASPORE.  —  bi- 

spo'rous  (bT-spo'rus),  a. 
bisprint.  Obs.  p.  p.  of  be- 
spreng. 

II  bis  pu'e-ri  se'nes  (s  e'n  e  z). 

[L.]  Old  men  (are)  twice  boys. 

bisquet,  bisquite.  i*  biscuit. 
bis'sa-bol  (bU'a-bCU).  Var.  of 

BISABOL. 

biasart.  +  buzzard. 
bisse(bls),  n.  [F.]  Her.  A 
snake  borne  as  a  charge, 
bis'set,  n.  [F.  bisette  (Cot- 
grave).]  A  lace  or  binding  of 
gold,  silver,  silk,  etc.  Obs.  Scot. 

Oxf.  E.  D. 


bis-sex'til.  Bissextile.  Ref.  Sp. 
bi8sh-.  For  obsolete  words  be¬ 
ginning  in  bissh-,  see  the  forms 
beginning  bish-. 
bisshop.  +  bishop. 
bis'some.  +  besom. 
bis'son  (bYs'iIn),  a.  [ME.  bisen, 
bisne,  AS  bisen ,  prob.  for  btsene  ; 
bi  by  -f  sene  clear,  akin  to  sdon 
to  see  ;  clear  when  near,  hence 
6hort-sighted.  See  see.]  Blind 
or  purblind;  also,  blinding.  Obs. 
“  Bisson  rheum.”  Shak. 

bis'sus  +  byssits. 
bis'sy-bis'sy  (bYs'Y-bYs'1),  n. 

See  BiciiY.J  The  kola  nut. 

Vest  Indies. 

bis-syl'la-ble.  n.  [bis-  -f  sylla¬ 
ble.]  Dissyllable.  Obs. 
bist.  Dial!  var.  of  beest. 
bistad.  bisted.  *i*  bestead. 
bi-stek'en.  v.  t.  [ME.  bi-  -I- 
steken  to  close.]  To  shut.  Obs. 
bi-stel'late,  a.  [bi-  +  stellate.] 
Marked  by,  or  in  the  form  of, 
two  stars.  * 


bi  8te-phan'ic,  a.  [bi-  -f  ste- 
phanic.]  Craniol.  Joining  the 
two  stephan ions.  [See  coin. I 
bi'sti  (  be'ste),  n.  [Per.  fttsfl.]  | 
bi-stip'u-lar,  a  [o/-  -+-  stin u- 
lar. ]  Bot  II avingt wo  stipules, 
bi-stip'u-late,  a.  Bistipulnr. 
bi-stip'uled  (bl-stYp'Qld),  a. 
Bistipular. 

bis'tour-nage  (bYs'tdbr-nftj),  n. 
[F..  fr.  bistourner  to  twist.]  Vet. 
Castration  by  torsion  of  the  sper¬ 
matic  cord,  causing  atrophy, 
bistowe.  bestow. 
bi-stra'to8e.  a.  [hi-  -4-  stratose.] 
Bot.  Having  cells  in  two  layers, 
bis'tre.  Var.  of  bister. 
bi-stri'ate.  a.  See  bi-. 
bi-sub'sti-tut  ed,  a.  Doubly 
substituted. 

bi-sub  sti-tu'tion,  n.  Chem. 
Disubstitution 

bi'sulc.  bi-sul'cou8,  a.  [L.  bi¬ 
sulcus.]  Bisulcate.  Obs. 

bi-sul'phide,  n.  Also  bisulfid 
=  DISULPHIDE. 


bi-sul'phu-ret.  n.  A  disulphide. 
II  bis  vin'eit.  qui  se  vin'eit  in 
vic-to'ri-a.  [L.]  He  conquers 
twice  who  conquers  himself  in 
victory. 

blswike  beswike. 
bisy.  *f •  busy. 

bi  syl-lab'ic,  a.  Dissyllabic.— 
bi-syl'la-bism  (-bYz'm),  n. 
bit.  +  bite.  [deth.  Obs.  I 
bit,  3 ft  sing.  pr.  of  bid,  for  hiV/-| 
bit.  pret.  j r  ;<•/*.  of  bite. 
bit'a-ble  (bit'd-b’l),  bite'a-ble, 
a.  See -able. 
bi-t^ke',  v.  t.  +  betake. 
bitaken.  +  betoken. 
bitald.  Obs.  pret.  &  p.  p.  of  be¬ 
te  ll. 

bit'brace/,  n.  =  bitstock. 
bitch,  n.  =  beciie. 
bitch 'er-y,  n.  Harlotry.  Obs. 
bite.  +  B,T- 
bite.  Var.  of  bight. 
biteche.  +  retkach. 
bitelle.  +  retell. 
bi-tem'po-r&l.  a.  Craniol.  Pert. 


to  the  two  temporal  bones,  or 
joining  the  opposite  posterior 
roots  of  the  zygomatic  processes, 
bi  ten-tac'u-late,  a.  See  bi-. 
biter.  +  bitter.  [tiary.l 

bi-ter'ti-a-ry,  a.  Doubly  ter-| 
bite'sheep7,  n.  A  pun  upon 
bishop.  Obs.  “Ye  are  become 
rather  bite-sheepe  than  true  bish¬ 
ops.”  Foxe. 

bite'-tongue',  n.  The  water 

iiepper. 

•ith.  *f*  BEETH. 

bi'the-ism  (bT'thf-Yz’m  ;  bl- 
the'Yz’m),  n.  [bi-  -f  theism.] 
Belief  m  the  existence  of  two 
gods,  as  in  a  good  and  an  evil 
god.  [  Bib.\ 

Bi-thi'ah  (bY-thl'd  ;  bYth^Y-d). 
Bith'ron  (bYth'rbn).  Bib. 
bithumen  +  bitumen. 
bi'ti  (be'tf),  w.  [Native  name.} 
The  black  wood  a. 
biticle.  +  binnacle. 
bitiden  +  betide. 
bitime.  +  betime. 


ale,  senate,  c&re,  Urn,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofa  ;  eve,  Svent,  find,  recent,  maker ;  Ice,  Ill ;  old,  Sbey,  orb,  ftdd,  s8ft,  connect ;  use,  unite,  urn,  Up,  circus,  menu  j 

||  Foreign  Word.  f  Obsolete  Variant  of.  +  combined  with.  =  equals. 
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tangent  to  the  projectile  at  the  point.  The  soft  cap  on  an 
armor-piercing  projectile  diminishes  this 
angle,  —biting  dragon,  the  tarragon.  —  b.  - 

louse.  See  louse. 

biting  in  Etching.  The  process  of  eating  * 
into  metallic  plates  by  means  of  an  acid. 

See  etch.  .  „  _  c'  . 

Bi'tiS  (  bi'tts),  n.  [NL.]  Zool.  The  ge-  rltce' 

mis  of  venomous  snakes  including  the  of  Plate;  An  Axis 
African  pulf  adders.  See  puff  adder.  of  Projectile. 

bi'tO  (be'to),  71.,  or  bito  tree.  [Etym.  uncertain.]  A  small 
scrubby  tree  ( Agialid  segyptiacum)  growing  In  dry  regions 
of  tropical  Africa  and  Asia.  It  has  a  hard  yellowish  white 
wood  ;  the  bark  yields  a  fish  poison ;  the  ripe  fruit  is  edi¬ 
ble,  and  when  green  it  is  an  anthelmintic ;  the  fermented 
juice  is  used  as  a  beverage ;  the  seeds  yield  a  medicinal  oil 
called  zachun.  See  Agialid. 


bi'trl-  (bi'tri-).  A  prefix  consisting  of  hi-  and  tri-,  and  de¬ 
noting  that  the  characteristic  denoted  by  the  last  element 
may  occur  either  two  or  three  times ;  as:  bl'tri-par'tlte 
(-l-ar'tit),  divided  into  two  or  three  parts ;  bi  trl-ptn  nat'i 
fi  T  (-pT-nSt'l-fid)  ;  bi'trl  sep'tate  (-sSj/tat),  etc. 
bil'StOCk  (blt'stdk'),  n.  A  stock  for  rotating  a  bit ;  a  brace. 
See  brace,  must. 

blit  (bit),  n.  [Cf.  F.  bitte,  Icel.  bill,  a  beam.]  1.  Naut.  A 
vertical  piece  of  heavy  timber  or  an  iron  casting  firmly  fas¬ 
tened  to  the  deck  of  a  vessel  and  used  for  securing  hawsers 
or  cables,  ropes,  etc.  Bitts  are  usually  placed  in  pairs. 

2.  [Prob.  of  different  origin.]  Mech.  Either  of  a  pair  of 
chilled  iron  blocks  used  with  a  tilting  hammer  and  placed 
one  under,  and  one  over,  a  piece  of  steel,  to  give  it  a  good 
surface  while  being  hammered, 
blit,  v.  t.  Naut.  To  put  round  the  bitts  ;  as,  to  bitt  the 
cable,  in  order  to  fasten  it  or  so  as  to  slacken  it  gradually, 
which  is  called  veering. 

bitt'er  (blt'er),  n.  [See  bitt.]  Naut.  A  turn  of  the  cable 
round  the  bitts. 


bit'ter  (btt'er),  a.;  bit'ter-er  ;  bit'ter-est.  [AS.  biter; 
akin  to  Goth,  baitrs ,  Icel.  bitr,  Dan.,  Sw.,  D.,  &  G.  bitter , 
OS.  bittar ,  fr.  root  of  E.  bite.  See  bite,  v.  t .]  1.  Having 

or  designating  a  peculiar,  characteristically  disagreeable 
taste,  like  that  of  wormwood  or  an  infusion  of  hops  ;  as, 
a  bitter  medicine  ;  bitter  as  aloes. 

2.  Painful;  distressful;  grievous;  sore;  as,  a  bitter 
feeling  ;  a  bitter  soul ;  a  bitter  lot. 

Nor  can  I  utter  all  our  bitter  grief.  Shak. 

The  Egyptians  .  .  .  made  their  lives  bitter  with  hard  bondage. 

Ex.  i.  14. 

3.  Causing  pain  or  smart;  as,  a  bitter  cold  day,  a  bitter 

hurt;  hence,  calamitous;  poignant;  galling.  “A  bitter 
message  of  hopeless  grief.”  Bryant. 

It  is  an  evil  thing  and  bitter,  that  thou  hast  forsaken  the  Lord 
thy  God.  Jer.  ii.  19. 

IIow  bitter  a  thing  it  is  to  look  into  happiness  through  another 
man’s  eyes  !  Shak. 

4.  Expressing  grief  or  pain  ;  as,  bitter  tears. 

And  when  Esau  heard  tne  words  of  his  lather,  he  cried  with  a 
great  and  exceeding  bitter  cry.  Gen.  xxvii.  34. 

5-  Characterized  by  sharpness,  severity,  or  cruelty ; 
harsh  ;  stem  ;  also,  characterized  by  animosity  ;  virulent ; 
caustic  ;  as,  bitter  reproach. 

Husbands,  love  your  wives,  and  be  not  bitter  against  them. 

Col.  iii.  19. 

Faust  is  no  longer  the  same  bitter  and  contemptuous  man. 

Carlyle. 

Syn.  —  Acrid,  sharp,  harsh,  pungent ;  stinging,  cutting, 
severe,  acrimonious.  See  sour. 

bitter  almond.  See  almond.  —  b.-almond  oil.  See  oil.  Table 
1.  —  b.  aloes,  Pharm.,  a  drug  consisting  of  the  dried  juice 
of  various  species  of  Aloe,  esp.  A.  vera  and  A.  succotrina. 
It  is  intensely  bitter,  and  is  used  as  a  tonic  and  purga¬ 
tive.  —  b.  apple.  See  colocynth.  —  b.  ash.  a  In  the  West 
Indies,  the  bitterwood  ( Pierasma  excelsa).  b  In  the 
United  States,  the  wahoo  ( Evonymus  alropurpureus). — 
b.  bugle,  an  American  mint  ( Lyeopus  americanus)  with 
bitter-flavored  foliage.  —  b.  buttons,  tansy.  —  b.  cassava. 
See  cassava.  —  b.  cherry,  a  variety  of  bird  cherry  of  the 
western  United  States,  having  bitter  astringent  fruit.  — 
b.  clover,  bitterbloom.  —  b.  cottonwood,  the  narrow  leaf 
cottonwood  (Populus  angustifolia).  —  b.  cress,  any  plant  of 
the  genus  Cardamine,  esp.  C.  amara.  —  b.  cucumber.  See 
colocynth.  —  b.  damson,  mountain  damson.  —  b.  dock,  a 
European  dock  (Rumex  oblusifo/ius),  introduced  as  a  weed 
into  the  United  States.  It  has  broad,  obtuse  leaves  and 
bitter  rootstocks.  —  b.  earth,  magnesia.  —  b.  fitch.  Var.  of 
bitter  vetch.  —  b.  ginger,  a  variety  of  ginger  ( Zinziber 
zei'umbet)  having  a  rootstock  with  a  very  bitter  flavpr  and 
larger  than  that  of  common  ginger.  It  is  used  in  the 
West  Indies  as  a  medicine.  —  b.  gourd,  colocynth.  —  b. 
grass,  the  colicroot.  —  b.  herb,  a  The  lesser  centaury,  b 
The  turtlehead.  —  b.  hickory,  the  bitternut.  —  b.  king,  a 
simaroubaceous  shrub  or  small  tree  ( Soulamea  amara)  of 
the  Moluccas,  Fiji  Islands,  and  New  Guineat  possessing 
intensely  bitter  properties  and  used  as  an  antiperiodic.  — 
b.  oak.  a  The  cerris.  b  In  the  United  States,  the  bear 
oak.  —  b  pecan,  the  water  hickory.  —  b.  pepper,  any  of  sev¬ 
eral  Asiatic  rutaceous  trees  of  the  genus  Evodia.  —  b.  pig¬ 
nut,  the  bitternut.  —  b.  principles,  Chem..  a  class  of  neu¬ 
tral  substances  extracted  from  vegetable  products  and 
having  a  strong  bitter  taste.  Many  of  them  are  valuable 
medicinally.  —  b.  rot,  a  very  destructive  disease  of  apples, 
grapes,  and  other  fruit,  induced  by  the  parasitic  fungus 
Glomorella  rufomacularis,  and  resulting  m  speedy  decay. 


bit'lng-ly,m/t\  of  biting.  -  bit''- 
lng-ness,  n.  See -ness.  [tide. I 
bitit.  Obs.  3d  sing,  jires.  of  be-| 
bit  key  A  key  with  alterable 
bits  for  permutation  locks, 
bit'less.  a.  See  -less. 
bit'n  Bitten.  Ref.  Sp. 
bi'to  (be'td),  n.  Contr.  of  abito, 
var.  of  aboideau.  Dial.  U.  8 . 
bitoken.  4*  betoken. 
bitore.  4*  bittern. 
bit  pincers.  Locksmi thing.  Pin¬ 
cers  having  curved  jaws, 
bitraie.  4*  betray. 
bitrappe.  4*  retrap. 
bitre.  4*  bitter. 
bi-trea'dle  (bT-tr?d'’l),  a.  Hav¬ 
ing  two  treadles, 
bitrissh.  4*  ukt  raise. 
bi-trochan-ter'ic,  a.  See  bi-. 

bitt.  +  BITE.  [NACLE.I 

bit'ta-cle  (bTt'd-k’l).  4*  bin-| 
bittarde.  +  bittern. 
bii'ted,  a.  Furnished  with  a 
bit  ;  as,  a  doub\e-bitted  ax. 
bit'ten,  />.  />.  of  bite. 
bit'ter  4*  bittern. 
bit'ter,  Gov.  =  bitterly.  Ar¬ 
chaic  or  Dial.  [bump. 1 

bit'ter-bump^  Var.  of  butter-| 


bit'ter-bush  ,  r.  The  bear  oak. 
bit'ter-ful.  a.  See  -FUL.  Rare. 
bit'ter-head',  n.  The  calico  bass, 
bit'ter-ing,  ».  =  2d  bittern,  2. 
bit'ter-ish,  a.  Somewhat  bit¬ 
ter.  —  bit'ter-ish-ness,  n. 
bit'ter-ly,  a<h\  of  bitter. 
bit'ter-sweeting,  n.  =  bitter¬ 
sweet,  an  apple.  Ob*. 
bit'ter-wornT  (-wOrm')i  n.  The 
buck  bean. 

bit'tie  (bYt'Y),  n.  A  little  bit. 
Scot. 

bittill.  +  BEETLE. 

bit'ting  rig,  or  bitting  rigging. 

A  rig  tor  breaking  colts  to  the 
bit,  consisting  of  bridle,  saddle 
or  surcingle,  and  crupper, 
bit'tie  (bYt'*l).  Obs.  or  Scot.  & 
dial.  Eng.  var.  of  beetle. 
blt'tock  (bYt'/Jk),  n.  [ bit  4- 
-fW\]  A  little  bit.  Scot. 
bittonie.  4*  betonv. 
bit'tor  (bYt'fr).  bit'tour,  bit'- 
oure.  4*  bittern. 
bitt  pin  Naut.  A  pin  thrust 
through  the  hitthead  to  keep  the 
cable  from  slipping  off. 
bit'ty,  a.  Composed  of  bits  ; 
scrappy  ;  as,  “  bitty  literature.” 


Also,  the  fungus  itself.  —  bitter  salt,  Epsom  salts.  —  b.  spar, 
dolomite.  It  contains  magnesia,  the  soluble  salts  of  which 
are  bitter.  —  b.  thistle,  the  blessed  thistle.  —  b.  trefoil,  the 
buckbean.  —  b.  vetch,  any  of  several  European  vetches  of 
the  genus  Lathyrua,  as  L.  sativus,  or  of  Vicut,  as  V.  orobus. 
They  are  good  forage  plants,  but  the  seeds  contain  a  bitter 
poisonous  alkaloid.  —  b.  waternut,  the  nutmeg  hickory.  — 
b.  willow,  the  purple  willow.  —  b.  wintergreen,  the  pipsisse- 
wa.  —  to  the  b.  end.  [Peril,  from  or  confused  with  bitter  end 
of  a  cable.]  To  the  last  extremity,  however  calamitous, 
bit'ter  (btt'er),  n.  1.  That  which  is  bitter  ;  bitter  quality. 

2.  A  sensation  of  taste,  the  quality  of  which  is  normally 
given  by  quinine  or  aloes.  The  sensation  is  characteristi¬ 
cally  disagreeable,  when  pure,  except  where  the  stimulus 
is  of  low  intensity.  See  taste. 

Bitter,  unfortunately,  does  not  contrast  with  any  other  taste,  and 
hence  cannot  be  eliminated  by  compensation.  E.  B.  Titchener. 

3.  =  bitters,  a  drink.  Rare. 

4.  Bitter  beer.  Eng. 

bit'ter,  v.  t.  &  i. ;  bit'tered  (-crd)  ;  bit'ter-ing.  [AS.  bi- 
terian.]  To  make,  or  become,  bitter  ;  as,  to  bitter  ale. 
bit'ter-bark'  (-bark'),  n.  a  Any  of  several  Australian 
trees  having  bitter  bark,  esp.  Alstonia  constricta ,  Petalo- 
stignia  quudriloculare ,  and  Tabernsemontana  orientalis.  b 
In  the  United  States,  the  Georgia  bark  and  the  cascara 
buckthorn,  having  bark  with  similar  properties, 
bit'ter-blain'  (-blan'),  n.  A  scrophulariaceous  herb  (Lin¬ 
de  rnia  diffusa )  of  tropical  America,  reputed  a  febrifuge, 
bit'ter  bloom  (-bloom'),  v.  The  American  centaury, 
bitter  end-  [See  bitt.  n.\  Naut.  The  inboard  end  of  a  cable, 
bit'ter  ling  (btt'er-ling),  n.  [G.]  A  European  cyprinoid 
flsh  (Rhodima  amarus). 

bit'tern  (btt'ern),  n.  [ME.  bitoure ,  betore ,  boture ,  botor, 
fr.  F.  butor  ;  of  unknown  origin.] 

Any  member  of  a  subfamily  (Botau- 
rinae)  of  the  heron  family,  includ¬ 
ing  species  of  small  and  medium  size, 
frequenting  bogs  aud  reedy  swamps, 
usually  nesting  on  the  ground  and 
more  or  less  nocturnal  in  their  hab¬ 
its.  The  typical  bitterns  are  nota¬ 
ble  for  their  soft  streaked  and 
speckled  plumage  and  for  the  pecul¬ 
iar  sounds  they  utter.  The  com¬ 
mon  European  species  is  Botaurus 
ste Haris ;  that  of  America.  B.  ten - 
tiginosui r,  is  often  called  stake  driver 
from  the  sound  of  its  notes.  The 
least  bittern  (Ar  delta  exit  is )  of  _ 

America  and  the  little  bittern  (A.  European  Bittern  ( Bo - 
minuta)  of  Europe  are  among  the  taurus  stellaris) . 
smallest  herons.  See  stake  driver,  sun  bittern. 
bit'tern,  n.  [From  bitter,  a.]  1.  The  bitter  mother  liquor 
that  remains  in  salt  works  after  the  salt  has  crystallized 
out.  From  it  are  obtained  magnesium  chloride  and  sul¬ 
phate,  sodium  sulphate,  and  bromides  and  iodides. 

2.  A  very  bitter  compound  of  quassia,  cocculus  indicus, 
etc.,  used  in  adulterating  beer. 

bit'ter  ness  (btt'er-ngs),  n.  [AS.  bitemys ;  biter  bitter 
+  -nys  =  -ness.]  Quality  or  state  of  being  bitter. 

The  lip  that  curls  with  bitterness.  Percival. 

Thou  art  in  the  gall  of  bitterness.  Acts  viii.  23. 
bit'ter  nut'  (-nBt'),w.  A  species  of  hickory  ( IJicoria  mi¬ 
nima)  of  the  eastern  half  of  the  United  States.  It  is  a  slen¬ 
der  tree,  having  rough  bark,  and  leaves  with  seven  or  nine 
leaflets.  The  thin-shelled  nut  is  very  bitter.  Also  called 
bitter  hickory,  swamp  hickory ,  bitter  pignut,  etc. 
bit'ter  root'  (-root'),  n.  a  A  portulacaceous  plant  ( Leuisia 
redivira)  with  fleshy,  fariuaceous  roots  and  handsome 
pink  flowers,  growing  in  the  mountains  of  Idaho,  Montana, 
etc.  It  gives  the  name  to  the  Bitterroot  mountains  and 
river,  b  The  bigroot  (Micrampelisfabacea).  c  Dogbane, 
bit'ters  (-erz),  n.  pi.  1.  A  liquor,  generally  spirituous,  in 
which  a  bitter  herb,  leaf,  or  root  is  steeped.  Medicinally, 
bitters  are  mild  tonic  or  aromatic  stimulants,  employed 
chiefly  to  increase  the  appetite  aud  improve  digestion. 

2.  =  2d  bittern,  1. 

bit'ter-sweet'  (-swet';  87),  a.  Mingling  bitter  and  sweet. 

Bittersweet  hunger  of  desire.  J/amlin  Garland. 
bit'ter-sweet',  n.  1.  Anything  which  is  bittersweet. 

2.  A  kind  of  apple.  Obs. 

3  a  A  climbing  solanaceous 
plant  ( Solarium  dulcamara) 
with  purple  flowers  and  oval 
coral-red  berries.  The  whole 
plant  is  poisonous,  and  has 
a  taste  at  first  sweetish  and 
then  bitter.  The  branches 
yield  officinal  dulcamara,  b 
An  American  celastraceous 
climbing  shrub  ( Celastrus 
scandens ),  whose  yellow 
capsules  open  late  in  au¬ 
tumn,  and  disclose  the  red 
aril. 

bit'ter- weed'  (wed'),  n.  Any 
of  several  American  plants 
containing  a  bitter  principle  ;  as  :  a  Ragweed,  b  Horse- 
weed.  c  The  sneeze  weed  Helenium  tenuifolium. 


bit'ter- wood'  (bTt'er-wdbd'),  n.  a  A  West  Indian  sima, 
roubaceous  tree  ( xEschrion  excelsum ),  from  the  wood  of 
which  Jamaica  quassia  is  obtained,  b  The  paradise  tree 

(Simarouba  glauca). 

bit'ter- wort'  (-wGrt'),  n.  The  yellow  gentian  (Gentiana 
lutea)  of  Europe. 

bitt'head'  (bTt'hSd'),  n.  Naut.  The  upper  end  of  a  bitt. 
bit  U-lith'iC  (bit^u-lltli'tk),  a.  [fo'tfttnien  -f-  lit  hie.]  Des¬ 
ignating  a  kind  of  paving  the  main  body  of  which  consists 
of  broken  stone  cemented  together  with  bitumen  or  as¬ 
phalt.  —  7i.  Bitulithic  pavement. 
bit'U-mas'tlc  (-mSs'tTk),  a.  Pertaining  to  or  designating  a 
kind  of  bituminous  paint  or  cement; —  a  trade-mark  name, 
bi  tu'men  (bT-tu'men  ;  btUu-;  277),  n.  [L.  bitumen:  cf.  F. 
bitume.  Cf.  beton.]  Orig.,  mineral  pitch,  or  asphalt  (see 
asphalt).  By  extension,  any  of  a  number  of  inflammable 
mineral  substances  consisting  mainly  of  hydrocarbons,  and 
including  the  hard,  solid,  brittle  varieties  called  asphalt, 
the  semisolid  maltha  and  mineral  tars,  the  oily  petroleum, 
and  even  the  light,  volatile  naphthas, 
bitumen  of  Judea.  =  Jew’s  pitch. 

bitumen  process  Photog.  Any  process  in  which  advan¬ 
tage  is  taken  of  the  fact  that  prepared  bitumen  is  rendered 
insoluble  by  exposure  to  light,  as  in  photolithography, 
bi-tu'mi-nize  (bT-tu'mi-niz),  r.  t. ;  bi-tu'mi-nized  (-nizd) ; 
bi-tu'mi-niz'ing  (-nlz'Tng).  To  prepare  or  treat  with  bitu¬ 
men. —  bi-tu  mi  ni  za'tlon  (-nt-za'shwn  ;  -ni-za'-),  n. 
bi  tu'mi-nous  (-nas),  a.  [L.  biiuminosus :  cf.  F.  bitumi- 
7i>  ?/r.]  Having  the  qualities  of  bitumen ;  compounded  with 
bitumen  ;  containing  bitumen. 

bituminous  coal,  coal  that  yields,  when  heated,  consider¬ 
able  volatile  bituminous  matter;  soft  coal.  See  coal.— 
b.  limestone,  a  mineral,  brown  or  black,  emitting  an  unpleas¬ 
ant  smell  when  rubbed.  That  of  Dalmatia  is  so  charged 
with  bitumen  that  it  may  be  cut  like  soap.  —  b.  shale,  a 
shale  impregnated  w  ith  bitumen,  often  found  with  coal.  — 
b.  macadam,  bitulithic  pavement, 
bl-typ'ic  (bi-ttp'Tk),  a.  [ bi-  -f  typic.]  Biol.  Consisting 
of  two  species;  — said  of  a  genus, 
bi-u'rate  (bl-u'rat),  n.  [6i — J—  urate.]  Chem.  An  acid  salt 
of  uric  acid.  See  bi-,  2. 

bi'u-ret  (bl'u-rgt),  n.  [bi- +  urea.]  Chem.  A  crystalline 
substance,  C2Hri02N3  H20,  formed  by  heating  urea.  It  is 
intermediate  between  urea  and  cyanuric  acid, 
biuret  reaction.  Organic  Che7U.  A  reaction  that  occurs 
when  biuret  or  certain  other  substances;  as  the  albumins 
and  peptones,  are  treated  in  solution  with  caustic  alkali 
and  copper  sulphate,  and  gives  a  red  or  violet  color, 
bi'va'lence  (bi'va'lens;  bTvM-l^ns)  )  n.  Quality  or  state  of 
bi'va'len-cy  (bi'va'len-sT ;  biv'd-)  f  being  bivalent, 
bi'va'lent  (bi'va'lent;  bTv'o-lent;  277),  a.  [bi-  +  L.  va- 
le7is,  p.  pr.  See  valence.]  1.  Che7n.  Having  a  valence  of 
two.  See  VALENCE. 

2.  Biol.  Double;  —  said  esp.  of  chromosomes  which  con¬ 
sist  of  tw'o  chromosomes  united  (usually  end  to  end), 
bi'valve  (bi'vSlv),  n.  [bi-  -j-  valve :  cf.  F.  bivalve.]  Any 
mollusk  of  the  class  Lamellibranchia  (syn.  Pelecypoda) 
distinguished  by  the  shell  consisting  of  a  right  valve  and 
a  left  valve  connected  by  a  dorsal  hinge.  The  oysters, 
claius,  and  mussels  are  examples, 
bi'valve,  a.  1.  Zobl.  Having  a  shell  composed  of  two 
valves  or  parts  which  open  and  shut,  as  the  oyster. 

2.  Bot.  Having  two  valves,  as  a  capsule  or  a  diatom, 
bi-va'ri-ant  (bl-va'rT-ant),  a.  [hi-  variant .]  Phys. 

Chem.  Having  two  variable  factors, 
bi-vec'tor  (bi-vgk't£r;  -t6r),  n.  [bi-  -f-  vector.]  Math.  A 
quantity  of  the  form  p  -f-  pjV^,  p  ami  p ^  being  vectors, 
biv'i  OUS  (bTv'T-ii8),  a.  [L.  bivius  ;  bi-  -j-  via  way.]  Hav¬ 
ing,  or  leading,  two  ways. 

bi-vit'tate  (bl-vlt'at),  a.  [6/-  -{-  vitiate.]  1.  Bot.  Having 
two  vittee,  or  oil  tubes,  as  the  fruit  in  the  family  Apiaceae. 
2.  Zool.  Having  two  longitudinal  stripes, 
biv'ouac  (biv'wSk;  biv'db-ifk  ;  277),  n.  [F.  bivouac,  birac , 
prob.  fr.  G.  beitvache,  or  beiwacht  ;  bei  by,  near  -f-  waehe7i 
to  watch,  wache  watch,  guard.  See  by  ;  w  atch.]  1.  Mil. 
a  The  watch  of  a  w’hole  army  by  night,  when  in  danger  of 
surprise  or  attack.  Obs.  b  An  encampment  for  a  very 
short  sojourn  under  improvised  shelter  or  none. 

2.  A  night’s  encampment  without  shelter;  a  camping  out. 
biv'ouac,  v.  i.  ;  biv'ouacked  (-w  2kt ;  -<5o-5kt) ;  biv'ouack- 
ing.  1.  Mil.  a  To  watch  at  night,  as  an  army.  Obs.  b  To 
encamp,  as  for  the  night,  without  tents  or  housing. 

2.  To  encamp  for  the  night  in  the  open  air. 
bi'week'ly  (bl'wek'lT),  a.  [bi-  -f-  weekly.]  Occurring  or 
appearing  every  two  weeks  ;  fortnightly ;  also,  semi¬ 
weekly.  —  n.  A  biweekly  publication.  —  bi'week'ly,  adv. 
Bix'  a  (bTk'sa),  ??.  [NL.,  fr.  bicha ,  a  native  name.]  Bot. 

A  genus  of  tropical  American  shrubs  or  small  trees  having 
cordate  leaves  and  large  yellow  flowers.  The  only  species, 
B.  orellana,  the  achiote,  has  been  transported  to  nearly  all 
tropical  countries.  See  bixin,  annatto,  orellin. 
bix 'in  (bTk'sTn),  n.  [From  Bixa.]  Chein.  A  coloring  prin¬ 
ciple,  C1<5H1804,  occurring  together  with  orellin  in  annatto. 
It  is  amorphous,  resinous,  and  of  cinnabar-red  color, 
bi  zarre'  (bT-zar'),  a.  [F.,  fr.  Sp.  bizari'o  gallant,  brave, 
liberal,  prob.  of  Basque  origin  ;  cf.  Basque  bizarra  beard, 
whence  the  meaning  manly,  brave.]  Characterized  by  un- 


Bittersweet  (Solanum  dxdca- 
wara).  Fruit  and  Leaves,  £. 
Flower,  nat.  size. 


bl'tu-ber'cu-late.  lat  ed.  a.  See 

B  !-• 

bituex.  +  BETWIXT, 
bituine.  4*  between. 
bi-tume'  ( bY-tnm'),  n.  [F.]  Bi¬ 
tumen.  Obs.  or  Poetic. 
bi-tumed'  (bl-tflmd'),  a. 
Smeared  with  bitumen.  Rare. 
bi-tu'men-ize.  Var.  of  bitu- 
minjzk. 

bi-tu'men  Ju-da'i-cum  (joo- 
da'T-kMin;  243).  [L.J  Asphalt; 
Jew’s  pitch. 

bi-tu 'mi-nate,  r.  t.  [L.  bitumx- 
nare  to  bituminate.]  =  bitu- 
minize. 

bi-tu  mi-nif'er-ous  (bY-tO'mY- 
nYf'er-tfs).  a.  See  -ferous. 
bi  tu'mi-noid  (-noid),  a.  [bitu¬ 
men  -f  -oid.)  Like  bitumen. 
bi:tu'mi-nose(-nos),a.  [L.  bitu- 
ininosus.]  Bituminous, 
bi-tan',  v.  t.  I  AS.  betiman.]  To 
hedge  in  ;  inclose.  Obs. 
bituxe.  f  betwixe. 
bitweone.  +  between. 
bitwien.  between. 
bit 'wise7,  adv.  [bit  4-  -udse.1 
Bit  by  bit. 

bi-twix'.  +  betwixt. 


bityl.  +  BEETLE, 
bi  u'ni-al  (bT-Q'nT-dl),  a.  [bi- 
4-  L.  units  one.]  Combining  two 
in  one.  Rare. 

bi-u'ni-ty,  n.  [hi-  4-  unity.]  A 
unitv  of  two.  Rare. 
bivalle.  4*  befall. 
bi'valv.  Bivalve.  Ref.  Sp. 
bi'valved  (bl'vftlvd),  a  Bi¬ 
valve. 

Bi  val'vi-a  (bl-vftl'vY-d),  n.pl. 
[NL.  See  bivalve.]  Zobl.  The 
Lamellibranchiata.  In  the 
Linntcan  classification  the 
Brachiopodawere  also  included, 
bi-val'vi-an  (-fin),  n.  A  bivalve, 
bi-valv'ous  (bl-vai'vuB),  a.  Bi¬ 
valve.  [valve.  I 

bi-val'vu-lar  (-vfl-ldr),  a.  Bi-| 
bi  vas'cu-lar,  a.  Having  two 
vascular  vessels, 
bi-vault'ed,  a.  SeeBi-. 
bi-ven'ter.  /<.,  or  bi-ven'ter  cer- 
vi'eis  (bl-vgn'tPr  Bftr-vi'sls). 
[NL.  ;  bi-  -4-  L.  venter  belly.] 
Anat.  A  small  muscle  of  the 
back  of  the  neck,  beneath  and 
often  blended  with  the  corn- 
plexus,  having  a  tendon  inter¬ 
vening  between  two  fleshy  bel¬ 


lies.  It  arises  from  the  transverse 

rocesses  of  two  or  more  upper 

orsal  vertebrse,  and  is  inserted 
in  the  superior  curved  line  of 
the  occipital. 

bi  ven'tral.  a.  [bi-  4-  ventral .] 
Anat.  Digastric.  —  biventral 
lobe.  =  digastric  lobe. 
biverage.  4*  beverage. 
bi'verb  ( bT'vfirb),  n.  [6f-  4-  L. 
rerbmn  word.]  A  name  made 
up  of  two  words, 
bi-ver'bal,  a.  [6t-  4-  verbal .] 
Pert,  to  two  words  ;  punning, 
biv'i-um  (bYv'Y-um),  n.  [L.,  a 
place  with  two  ways.]  Zool. 
The  two  posterior  rays  or  ambu- 
lncral  areas  of  a  five^rayed  echi- 
noderm  opposed  to  the  tnv- 
imn.  —  biv'i-al,  a. 
bi-vo'eal.  n.  [bi-  4-  vocal.  \  A 
diphthong.  Oxf.  E.  I). 

bi-vo'cal-ized.  a.  Intervocalic, 
bi-vol'tine  (bT-vCl'tYn),  a.  [F. 
bivoltm,  fr.  bi-  (see  bi-)  4-  It. 
volta  time.j  Producing  twice 
a  year  ;  —  said  of  certain  silk¬ 
worms. 

bi'vo-lu'mi-noua,  a.  Of  two  vol¬ 
umes. 


biw-.  For  obsolete  forms  in 
biw-seethe  forms  in  bew-,  byw-. 
bi'wa  (be'wii'),  n.  [Native 
name.]  The  loquat,  a  Japanese 
fruit. 

biw&ill.  biweile.  +  bewail. 
biwelde.  4*  bewield. 
biwende.  +  bew  end. 
biwepe.  4*  beweep. 
biwich.  4*  bewitch. 
bi-win'ter.  a.  [bi-  4-  winter.] 
Occurring  twice  in  a  winter, 
biwreyen.  4*  Bp  R  l  v. 
biwrie.  4*  bewry. 

Bix-a'c»-ae  (bYk-sa'sf-e),  n.  pi. 
[NL.]  Bot.  A  family  of  trees 
(order  Hynericales)  consisting 
of  the  single  genus  Bixa.  —  bix- 
a'ceous  (-shus),  a. 
bix'by-ite  (b  tk  s'b  T-Tt),  n. 
[After  one  Maynard  Bixby.] 
min.  An  oxide  of  iron  nnd  innn- 

fnnese.  FeO’MnO?,  occurring  in 
lack  isometric  crystals.  II.,  6.- 
6.5.  Sp.  gr.,  4.95. 
bi-year'ly,  a.  Occurring  twice 
a  year. 

biyete.  4*  beget. 
bi-yond'.  4*  beyond. 
Bizantine.  Var.  of  Byzantine. 


food,  foot ;  out,  oil ;  chair  ;  go  ;  sing,  iijk  ;  *feen,  thin ;  nature,  verdure  (250) ;  K  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144) ;  boN  ;  yet ;  zh  =  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Guidb. 

Full  explanations  of  Abbreviations,  Signs,  etc.,  Immediately  precede  the  Vocabulary. 
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BLACK  BREAD 


natural,  extravagant,  or  sensational  contrasts  ;  fantastical ; 
as,  bizarre  coloration  ;  a  bizarre  costume. 

Syn.  —  See  fanciful;  , .  ... 

bi  zarre'  (bT-zar'),  n.  1.  That  which  is  bizarre  ;  —  with  the. 

2  Hort.  A  strain  of  carnation  having  flowers  in  which  a 
pure  white  or  yellow  ground  is  flaked  or  striped  with  two 
pr  three  colors;  also,  a  plant  or  flower  of  this  type. 

Bi'zen  ware  (be'zgn').  Fine,  hard,  unglazed  pottery, 
usually  grayish  white,  made  in  Bizen,  Japan.  Fantastic  and 
grotesque  figures  in  this  ware  are  of  especial  excellence, 
bi  zy  go  mat'ic  (bl-zi'gfc-mSt'Ik;  bi-zlg'6-),  a.  [ bt -  -f- 

zygomatic.']  Craniol.  Joining  the  most  widely  separated 
points  of  the  two  zygomatic  processes ;  designating  the 
width  of  the  face  across  the  cheek  bones, 
biz  za-ri'a  (bTz'd-re'd),  n.  [It.  bizzarrxa  oddity.  See  bi¬ 
zarre.  ]  A  peculiar  form  of  orange,  intermediate  between 
the  citron  and  bitter  orange,  and  possibly  a  graft  hybrid. 
It  was  originally  produced  in  Italy, 
blab  (bl5b),  v.  t.  ;  blabbed  (blXbd);  blab'bing.  [Cf.  ME. 
blaberen ,  or  Dan.  blabbre ,  G .  plappern ;  prob.  of  imitative 
origin.  Cf.  also  blubber,  v. ]  1.  To  chatter ;  babble  ;  talk 

to  no  advantage. 

A  foolish  mouth  blabbeth  out  .  .  .  foolishness. 

Covet'd  ale  (Pro  v.  xv.  2). 

2.  To  litter  or  tell  unnecessarily,  or  thoughtlessly;  to  pub¬ 
lish  (secrets  or  trifles)  without  reserve  or  discretion. 

And  yonder  a  vile  physician  blabbing 
The  case  of  his  patient.  Tennyson. 

blab,  v.  i.  To  talk  thoughtlessly;  tattle;  telltales. 

Although  I  promised  to  keep  his  secret,  1  must  blab  ;  it  was  Sir 
George  Dash  wood  was  with  me.  C.  Lever. 

blab,  ft.  [ME.  blabbe.)  1.  One  who  blabs;  babbler;  tell¬ 
tale.  “  Avoided  as  a  blab .”  Milton. 

For  who  will  open  himself  to  a  blab  or  a  babbler?  Bacon. 

2.  Chatter  ;  idle  talk  ;  babbling;  taletelling, 
blab'ber  (blSb'er),  ft.  A  tattler  ;  a  telltale. 

black  (blSk),  a.;  black'er  ;  black'est.  [ME.  blak ,  AS. 
bltec ;  akin  to  Icel.  blaklr  dark,  swarthy,  Sw.  black  ink, 
Dan.  blxk ,  OHG.  blach ,  LG.  &  D.  blaken  to  burn  with  a 
black  smoke.]  1.  Destitute  of  light,  or  incapable  of  re¬ 
flecting  it ;  of  the  color  of  soot  or  coal ;  of  the  darkest  or  a 
very  dark  color,  the  opposite  of  white ;  characterized  by 
such  a  color  ;  as,  black  cloth  ;  black  as  ebony. 

O  night,  with  hue  so  black  !  Shak. 

2  Enveloped  or  shrouded  in  darkness;  very  dark  or 
gloomy;  as,  a  black  night ;  the  heavens  black  with  clouds. 

3.  In  reference  to  pigmentation  :  Having  dark  skin,  hair, 
and  eyes ;  pertaining  or  belonging  to  a  race  characterized 
by  dark  pigmentation; — said:  a  Of  Negroes,  Negritos, 
and  native  Australians  ;  as,  the  black  races ;  black  law  (a 
law  referring  to  colored  people);  Black  Belt  (see  below). 

The  black  blood  that  I  now  knew  to  circulate  in  my  veins. 

Stevenson. 

b  Of  dark-skinned  or  swarthy  non-European  peoples ;  as, 
a  black  Moor  ;  “  the  black  [Hindu]  officers.”  c  Of  dark- 
complexioned  Europeans  ;  brunet.  Note  Bare. 

4.  Stained  or  soiled  with  dirt  ;  unclean  ;  foul. 

6-  Characterized  by  black  uniform  or  garb. 

6.  Dismal,  gloomy,  or  forbidding,  like  darkness ;  cruel ; 

mournful ;  baneful ;  calamitous.  44  This  day’s  black  fate.” 
14  Black  despair.”  Shak. 

7.  Expressing  menace  or  discontent ;  threatening  ;  sullen; 
foreboding  ;  as,  to  regard  one  with  black  looks. 

8.  Destitute  of  moral  light  or  goodness;  atrociously 
wicked  ;  less  emphatically,  disgraceful ;  dishonorable  ; 
indicating  disgrace  or  dishonor,  or  culpability. 

That  hit  the  Strong  Man  hard,  for  the  last  appointment  to  the 
Foreign  Office  had  been  by  black  favor,  and  In*  knew  it.  Kipling. 

9  Evil  or  baneful  as  a  result  of  sorcery  or  magic  ;  con¬ 
nected  with  dark  or  forbidden  practices ;  as,  black  art, 
black  magic,  black  mass.  The  obs.  or  obsoles.  expressions, 
to  say  black  is  his  (her)  eye  (eyebrow,  nail)  —  that  is,  to  accuse  ; 
to  blame  —  probably  originated  in  connection  with  belief  in  the 
“  evil  eye,"  and  from  the  use  of  hair  and  nail  parings  in  sorcery. 
Syn.  —  Dark,  murky,  pitchy,  inky,  somber,  dusky, 
gloomy,  swart,  Cimmerian,  ebon,  atrocious. 

The  phrases  beginning  with  blacky  a.,  are  for  facility 
of  reference  distributed  in  the  main  Vocabulary . 
black,  n.  1.  The  darkest  color,  ideally  that  represented 
by  total  absence  of  light  or  resulting  from  total  absorption 
of  all  light  rays ;  in  practice,  the  completest  possible 
negation  of  white  ;  or,  freely,  an  extremely  dark  shade  of 
gray,  or  of  some  other  color. 

Black  is  the  badge  of  hell. 

The  hue  of  dungeons,  and  the  suit  of  night.  Shak 

2.  A  black  pigment  or  dye. 

3.  a  A  black  garment  or  dress ;  as,  she  wears  black,  b  pi. 
Black  mourning  garments  ;  funereal  drapery.  Obs. 

That  was  the  full  time  they  used  to  wear  blacks  for  the  death 
of  their  fathers.  Sir  T. ’North. 

4.  The  pupil  of  the  ej’e.  Obs. 

5.  A  stain  ;  a  spot ;  a  smooch. 

6.  A  Negro,  Negrito,  or  native  Australian  ;  loosely,  a  dark- 
skinned  person  or  a  member  or  descendant  of  a  dark- 
skinned  race. 

7.  pi.  Eng.  Hist.  Disorderly  persons,  esp.  poachers  oper¬ 
ating  in  bands,  who,  disguised  by  blackened  faces,  com¬ 
mitted  many  outrages  in  the  18th  century,  and  against 
whom  the  Black  Act  was  specially  directed. 

8.  Print,  a  An  unintended  mark  upon  a  printed  sheet  due 
to  the  raising  up  of  a  space,  lead,  furniture,  etc.,  in  print¬ 
ing.  b  A  kind  of  ink,  prepared  from  grape  residue,  used 
in  copperplate  printing,  c  =  black  letter. 

9.  Gaines  &  Sports,  a  The  player  of  the  dark  pieces,  as 
in  chess  or  draughts ;  also,  these  pieces  collectively,  b  A 
shot  which  hits  the  black  part  of  a  target,  as  in  archery. 

10  The  black  larva  of  the  turnip  sawfly. 

11.  \cap.~\  pi.  It.  Hist.  The  Neri.  See  Bianchi. 


black  (bl5k),  adv.  1.  Sullenly ;  threateningly  *,  mali¬ 
ciously  ;  so  as  to  produce  blackness. 

2.  Exceedingly;  wholly;  completely.  Scot. 
black,  v.  t.  ;  blacked  (b*15kt) ;  black'ing.  [See  black,  a.  ; 
cf.  blacken.]  1.  To  make  black  ;  to  soil ;  sully. 

Sins  which  black  thy  soul.  >L  Fletcher. 

2.  To  make  black  and  shining,  as  boots  or  a  stove,  by 
applying  blacking. 

3.  To  poach.  (See  black,  n.,  7.)  Obs. 

to  black  down,  Naut .,  to  treat  (a  snip’s  rigging)  with  a  mix¬ 
ture  of  tar  and  tar  oil. 

black  acre.  Lair.  Ill  legal  documents,  any  particular  piece 
of  ground  arbitrarily  so  called,  as  for  purposes  of  reference. 
Black  Act-  Eng.  Law.  The  act  of  9  George  I.  c.  22  (1722), 
making  capital  offenses  of  certain  acts  of  poaching,  ma¬ 
rauding,  etc.,  committed  by  the  so-called  "blacks”  or 
others.  It  was  repealed  by  7  A’  8  Geo.  IV.  c.27  (1830),  milder 
penalties  being  imposed  by  7  A  8  Geo.  IV.  c.  30.  Other 
acts  inflicting  heavy  penalties  for  malicious  injuries  to 
cattle  and  machinery  have  been  called  black  acts. 

Black  Ag'nes  (Sg'nSs;  -uez).  Agnes,  Countess  of  Dunbar 
and  March,  born  1312,  noted  for  her  successful  defense  of 
Dunbar  Castle  in  1337  against  an  attack  by  the  Earl  of 
Salisbury  ;  —  so  called  because  of  her  swarthy  complexion, 
black  alder  a  The  alder  buckthorn,  b  The  winterberry 
(Ilex  verticillata). 

black'a  moor  (bl£k'ri-moor  ;  201),  n.  [ black  -)-  Moor .]  A 
black;  esp.,  an  African  black;  an  Ethiop:  a  negro  or  negress. 
black  and  blue,  or,  attribulively  uset /,  black-and-blue, 
a.  Showing  both  black  and  blue  coloration  ;  specif.,  of  the 
flesh,  having  the  dark  discoloration  of  a  bruise  due  to  rup¬ 
ture  of  blood  vessels  and  effusion  of  blood  in  the  tissues, 
black  and  tan,  or,  attributively  used,  black-and-tan,  a. 
Black  mixed  or  spotted  with  tan  color  or  reddish  brown  ; 
—  used  specif,  in  describing  certain  breeds  of  dogs, 
black-and-tan  terrier,  one  of  a  breed  of  small  smooth-haired 
terriers  of  delicate  and  graceful  build,  usually  weighing 
from  7  to  22  pounds,  chiefly  black  in  color,  with  tan  over 
the  eyes  and  on  the  jaws  and  on  parts  of  the  legs, 
black  and  white,  or,  attributively  used ,  black-and- 
white,  a.  Showing  both  black  and  white  coloration, 
black-and-white  coot,  the  American  eider  ( Somateria  dres- 
seri).  —  b.  creeper.  See  creeper.— b.  work.  Housebuilding, 
timber  framework  filled  in  between  with  rough  masonry 
or  coarse  plastering. 

black  and  White  a  Writing  orprintjas,  I  must  have  that 
statement  in  black  and  white,  b  Art.  Drawing  or  printing 
in  black  and  white  or  in  monochrome,  sepia,  or  the  like, 
black  angel  fish.  A  large  dark-colored  angel  fish  (Puma- 
c  an  thus  arcuatus)  of  the  West  Indies, 
black  antimony  Chem.  Black  sulphide  of  antimony, 
SboSs,  used  in  pyrotechnics,  etc. 
black  apple.  The  fruit  of  the  sapotaceous  tree  Side- 
roxy/on  australe.  It  resembles  a  very  large  plum,  but  has 
a  coarse,  insipid  flavor.  Called  also  brush  apple ,  native 
■plum ,  and  wild  plum.  Australia. 

black  art-  1-  The  art  practiced  by  conjurers  and  witches ; 
necromancy ;  conjuration  ;  black  magic.  This  name  is  prob¬ 
ably  due  to  the  Late  Latin  nigromantia  for  necromantia , 
as  if  the  first  part  of  the  word  came  from  L.  niger  black 
instead  of  from  Greek  v<  Kpos  a  dead  person. 

2.  Burglary.  Obs.  Thieves'  Cant. 
black  ash-  1.  a  A  North  American  ash  (Fraxinus  nigra) 
having  dark  brown  heavy  wood;  —  called  also  hoop  ash 
and  basket  ash.  b  In  Australia,  a  species  of  Eucalyptus 
(E.  stellulata).  c  Incorrectly,  the  box  elder. 

2.  See  Leblanc  process. 

black'-a- vised' (bl5k'd-vist' ;  -vizd'), «■  [F.visface.]  Dark- 
visaged;  swart.  44  A  black-a-vised  westland  carle.”  Scott. 
black'— backed'  (-b5kt'),  a.  Having  the  back  black  or 
marked  with  black.  —  black-backed  gull,  any  of  several  gulls 
having  when  adult  the  back  and  upper  surface  of  the  wings 
of  a  very  dark  slate  color,  as  the  great  black-backed  gull 
( Larus  marinus)  and  lesser  black -backed  gull  (L.  fuscus ), 
both  European,  the  former  occurring  also  on  the  Atlantic 
coast  of  America. 

black'ball'  (-bfll'),  n.  1.  A  composition  for  blacking 
shoes ;  also,  one  for  taking  impressions  of  engraved  work. 
2.  A  ball  of  black  color,  esp.  one  used  as  a  negative  in 
voting  ;  —  in  this  sense  usually  two  words, 
black'ball',  v.  t. ;  blackballed'  (-b61d') :  black'ball'ing. 

1.  To  vote  against  by  putting  a  black  ball  into  a  ballot 
box  ;  to  reject  or  exclude,  as  by  voting  against  with  black 
balls ;  to  ostracize. 

He  was  blackballed  at  two  clubs  in  succession.  Thackeray. 

2.  To  blacken  (leather,  shoes,  etc.)  with  blacking, 
black'band'  (-b&nd'),  n.  Mining.  An  earthy  carbonate 

of  iron  containing  considerable  carbonaceous  matter.  It 
is  valuable  as  an  iron  ore. 

black  bass.  1.  Either  of  two  widely  distributed  and 
highly  prized  fresh-water  game  fishes  of  eastern  North 
America,  the  large-mouthed,  or  straw,  bass  ( Micropterus 


moides).  (J) 

salmoides)  and  the  small-mouthed  bass  (M.  dolomieu).  The 
large-mouthed  species  has  the  wider  range,  extending 
south  to  Texas  and  to  Florida,  where  it  sometimes  grows 
to  a  weight  of  twelve  pounds.  The  small-mouthed  does 
not  exceed  five  pounds  in  weight.  It  has  been  introduced 
into  many  regions  where  it  is  not  native.  Both  species 
varv  in  color,  and  have  numerous  local  names. 

2.  The  black  sea  bass.  See  blackfish,  2  b. 
black  bean.  The  seed  of  the  Castanospermum  australe; 
also,  the  tree  or  its  timber.  See  bean  tree  a 


black  bear.  The  common  American  bear  ( Ursus  ameri- 


canus). 

black  beetle  The  common  large  cockroach  (Stylopyga 
oricntalis)  of  temperate  regions.  See  cockroach,  fllust. 
black'-bel'lied  (biak'bSl'Td),  a.  Having  the  belly  black 


or  marked  with  black. 

black-bellied  plover,  a  large  plover  ( Squalarola  squatarola) 

breeding  in  the  Arc-  _ -  — 

tic  regions  of  both 
continents,  but  mi¬ 
grating  to  Africa 
and  South  America. 

Its  throat  and  under 
parts  are  jet  black  in 
the  breeding  plum¬ 
age.  It  is  one  of  the 
finest  game  birds  of 
its  family,  occurring 
in  the  United  States 
as  a  migrant,  and, 
though  very  wary, 
has  been  greatly  di-  Black-bellied  Plover  (Squatarola  squm.- 
minished  in  num-  tarola)  in  summer  plumage, 

bers.  —  b.  sandpiper,  the  American  dunlin.  See  dunlin. 

Black  Belt  A  belt  or  region  of  the  southern  United  State* 
in  which  the  percentage  of  colored  population  is  greatest, 
stretching  from  South  Carolina  across  Georgia,  Alabama, 
and  Mississippi  to  Louisiana. 

black'ber-ry  (biak'b6r-T),  n.  ;  pi.  -ries  (-Tz).  [ME.  blak - 
berye ,  AS.  bhtc  berie  ;  blaec  black  -f-  berie  berry.]  1.  The 
fruit  of  any  of  nu¬ 
merous  species  of 
Bubus  belonging  to 
the  section  Euba- 
tus.  It  is  berrylike 
in  appearance,  but 
is  composed  of  a 
number  of  small 
drupes  (the  fruit 
proper)  crowded 
upon  a  fleshy  and 
juicy  torus,  or  re¬ 
ceptacle, the  drupes 
being  always  black 
or  very  dark  pur¬ 
ple  when  ripe. 

2  Anv  of  the  sue-  Blackberry  (Rub us  nigrobaccus).  1  Flower; 
cies  ol  Rubus  bear-  2  Leaf  ;  3  I’ruit.  (j) 

ing  this  fruit.  B .  fruticosus  is  the  common  bramble  of  Eng¬ 
land  ;  B.  nigrobaccus  is  the  high  blackberry  of  the  United 
States,  and  has  given  rise  to  the  best  of  the  cultivated  va¬ 
rieties,  as  the  Lawton,  etc.  B.  villosus  is  the  dewberry. 


See  Rubus. 

blackberry  lily.  An  iridaceous  garden  plant  (Gemmingia 
chinensis)  with  pointed  linear  leaves  and  mottled  orange- 
colored  lilylike  flowers  borne  in  clusters.  The  capsule  is 
fig-shaped,’  its  thin  walls  falling  away  when  ripe,  disclos¬ 
ing  a  blackberry  like  mass  of  seeds. 

black  bindweed  a  The  black  bryony  ( Tamus  communis). 
b  A  twining  herb  {Polygonum  convolvulus)  naturalized  in 
America  from  Europe,  and  frequently  a  troublesome  weed. 
Its  leaves  resemble  those  of  the  lesser  bindweed. 


Blackbird  ( Merula 
merula). 


black  birch,  a  The  cherry  i__ .  ... 

commonly,  the  river  bircli  (B.  nigra)  or  any  of  several 
western  birches  (B.  occidentalism  etc.),  b  In  New  Zealand, 
the  native  beech  Fagus  fusca. 
black'bird  (bfftk'btird),  n. 

1.  Any  of  a  number  of  different 
birds  so  called  because  the 
males  are  largely  or  entirely 
black ;  as :  a  In  England,  a 
common  and  familiar  thrush 
( Merula  merula)^  a  well-known 
singing  bird  ;  the  merle,  b  In 
America,  any  of  several  birds 
of  the  family  Icteridae,  as  the 
crow  blackbird,  the  redwing, 
the  rusty  grackle,  etc.  c  In  the  West  Indies,  the  ani. 

2.  Cant.  A  black;  esp.,  Australia ,  a  Melanesian  or  Papuan, 
black'bird-er  (-bflr-der),  ti.  A  slave  ship.  Cant. 
black'bird-ing,  n .  Kidnaping  of  blacks  to  be  sold  as  slaves  ; 

also,  Australia,  the  actor  practice  of  importing  “black¬ 
birds”  for  service  on  Queensland  plantations.  Cant. 
blackboard'  (-bord'),  n.  A  broad  board  painted  black,  or 
any  dark  smooth  surface,  as  slate,  on  which  writing,  draw¬ 
ing,  etc.,  can  be  done  with  chalk  or  crayons, 
black  book-  Any  of  various  books  so  called  from  the  color 
of  their  binding,  the  style  of  their  type,  or  the  nature  of 
their  contents ;  esp. :  a  A  book,  probably  compiled  by  Ni¬ 
gel,  Bishop  of  Ely  (d.  1189),  containing  a  description  of  the 
Court  of  Exchequer  of  England,  an  official  statement  of  the 
revenues  of  the  crown,  etc. ;  —  called  in  full  Black  Book  of 
the  Exchequer,  b  A  book  of  admiralty  law,  of  the  highest 
authority,  based  essentially  upon  the  laws  of  Oleron  and 
apparently  published  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III. ;  — called 
in  full  Black  Book  of  the  Admiralty,  c  A  book  detailing  the 
enormities  practiced  in  the  English  monasteries  and  reli¬ 
gious  houses,  compiled  by  order  of  their  visitors  under 
Henry  VIII.,  presented  to  Parliament  in  1536,  and  followed 
by  their  dissolution.  The  reports  still  existing  are  con¬ 
sidered  maliciously  extravagant,  d  A  book  registering  the 
names  of  persons  liable  to  censure  or  punishment,  as  that 
of  the  English  universities,  or  the  English  armies,  or  the 
list  of  habitual  criminals  published  in  England  since  1877. 
e  Any  book  which  treats  of  necromancy. 
to.be  in  one’s  black  books,  to  have  incurred  one’s  displeasure, 
black'boy'  l-boi'),  n.  The  grass  tree  ;  —  so  called  because 
its  trunk  when  blackened  by  fire  is  fancied  to  resemble  a 
native  with  a  tuft  of  grass  on  his  head.  Australia. 
black  bread-  Dark-colored  bread  ;  esp.,  rye  bread  such  as 
is  used  by  the  poorer  classes  of  northern  Europe.  It  is 
heavy  and  sourish,  but  keeps  moist  and  edible  a  long  time. 


||  bl  zarre  rie'  (be'zAr're'),  n. 
[F.]  Bizarre  quality  or  thing, 
biz-ca'cha  (b  T  s-k  a'c  h  a  ;  133, 
2f>8).  Var.  of  viscacha. 
bize  Var.  of  bise,  the  wind, 
bizel  Var.  of  bezel. 
Biz-ioth'iah  (bYz-v5th'v«),  or 
Biz  joth'Jah  (-jbth>ja).  'Bib. 
bizle.  +BEZZLE.  [ii  ISM  ILL  AH.  | 
biz  mel'lah  (-m6l'«).  Var.  c  f  I 
biz  na'ga  Var.  of  bisnaoa. 
Biz'tha  bYz'thd i.  /.v,. 
bizz.  Var.  of  buzz.  Scot. 
bjel'kite  (byel'klt),  n.  Min.  A 
variety  of  cosalite  from  the  Bjel- 
ke  mine  in  Sweden, 
bk.  Abbr.  Backwardation; 
bank  ;  book, 
bkg.  Abbr.  Banking. 


B  kick.  See  under  B  in  vocab. 
bklr.  Abbr.  Bibliog.  Black  letter, 
bkt.  Abbr.  Basket, 
bl.  Abbr.  Bale;  barrel;  black. 

B-  L.  Abbr.  Bachelor  of  Laws  ; 
also  [/.  c.]  bill  of  lading;  breech 
loader  ;  breech  loading. 

B/L.  Abbr.  Bill  of  lading, 
bla.  Obs.  or  dial.  var.  of  blae. 
blaad.  4*  blade. 
blaak.  4*  black. 

|1  blaauw'  wil'de  beest'  (blou' 
vTl'dF-bast').  [D.  blauw  bine 
4-  wildebeest.']  The  brindled 
gnu.  South  Africa. 
blaaw'bok'  (blou'hbk').  Var. 
of  blaubok.  South  Africa / 
blab.  n.  [Cf.  bleb,  blob.]  A 
swelling.  Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 


blab.  r.  t.  To  swell.  Obs. 
blab'ber.  a.  [Cf.  blab  a  swell¬ 
ing.]  Swollen  or  protruding 
(lips  or  cheeks). 

blab'ber.  v.  i.  [Cf.  blab.]  To 
utter  inarticulate  sounds  :  also, 
to  hlab  :  babble.  Obs.  —  blab'- 
ber-er.  n.  Obs. 

blab'bing.  p.  pr.tf  vh.  n.of  blab. 
blabd.  Blabbed.  Ref.  Sp. 
blaber.  4*  blabbek. 

blac.  4*  BLAKE. 

bla'chong  ( bla'chbng).  Var.  of 

BALACHO.VO. 

Black'a  ere.  Widow  (bl&k'i 
k?r).  A  perverse,  bustling,  mas¬ 
culine,  pettifogging,  and  liti¬ 
gious  character  in  Wycherley’s 
comedy  of  “  The  Plain  Dealer." 


black  alkali.  See  alkali  soil. 
black-a-lyre,  n.  A  kind  of  black 
cloth.  See  Lyre,  a  town.  ()bs. 
black  amber.  An  old  and  pop¬ 
ular  name  for  jet. 
black-and-yellow  warbler.  The 
mugnolia  warbler.  [<;el.| 

black  archangel.  See  arch  an- | 
Bla-ck  Assize.  Eng.  Hist.  The 
assize  held  at  Oxford  in  July, 
1577,  which  was  followed  by  a 
virulent  epidemic  of  jail  fever, 
black'-a-vis  aged  (blfik'd-vlz'- 
ftid).  a.  =  black- a  vised. 
black'back',  n.  a  =  b  i.  a  c  k- 
backf.d  gull,  b  The  Menomi¬ 
nee  whitefish  ( Coregonus  quad - 
rilateralis).  [.S/>.| 

black' balld  .  Blackballed.  Ae/.| 


black'ball  er,  it.  One  who 
blackballs. 

black  balsam.  Balsam  of  Peru, 
black'-bark'  pine-  The  Jeffrey 
nine. 

black  bead.  =  cat’s-claw  a  (2). 
black  be aat.  =  bktk  noire. 
black'bel  ly,  /'.  The  summer 
herring  ( Fomolohus  festival is). 
bla^k  bent,  black  bent  grass, 
a  The  slender  foxtail,  b  The 
wire  bent,  c  Switch  grass, 
black'-ber'ried  heath-  The 
crowberrv. 

black'ber-ry-ing.  n.  The  gather¬ 
ing  of  blackberries. 

Black  Bess.  The  swift  mare 
ridden  by  Dick  Turpin,  the 
highwayman  executed  in  1739. 


black  bile.  Atrabile.  SeeMEL- 

ANCHOLY,  HUMOR. 

black  bill.  See  under  bill,  2,  a 
M'eapon.  [bindweed.) 

blackbird  bindweed.  The  black  | 
black'-blood  ed,  a.  Melan¬ 
choly:  moody;  atrabilious, 
black  bonnet'  The  black-head¬ 
ed  bunting  (Ember iza  schcenu 
cl  us)  of  Europe.  Local ,  Scot. 
black  bowl.  A  drinking  bowl. 
Ohs. 

black  box  Any  of  various  eu- 
calvpts.  as  Eucalyptus  bicolor , 
E.  oaueriana ,  E.  boormani.  etc.; 
—  so  called  from  the  dark  hue 
of  their  foliage.  Australia. 
bl&ckboy  gum.  Acaroid  resin, 
black  brant.  See  brant. 


ale,  senate,  care,  ftm,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofa;  eve,  event,  find,  recent,  maker;  Ice,  Ill;  old,  6bey,  orb,  odd,  s&ft,  connect;  use,  unite,  firn,  Qp,  circiis,  menii; 

8  Foreign  Word.  4*  Obsolete  Variant  of.  +  combined  with.  =  equals. 
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BLACK-HEAD  GRASS 


black  bream  a  An  Australian  sparoid  food  fish  ( Chryso - 
phrys  australis).  b  In  Tasmania,  a  marine  food  fish  ( 0 i- 
rella  tricuspiaata).  See  blackfish,  2  h- 
black'-breast  ed  (blSk'bres'ted  ;  -tid  ;  7,  151),  a.  Having 
the  breast  black  or  marked  with  black, 
black-breasted  flycatcher,  the  thunder  bird.  Australia.  —  b. 
plover.  =  BLACK-BELLIED  PLOVER. 

black'-browed  (blSk'broud' ),  a .  Having  black  eyebrows  ; 

hence,  scowling  ;  gloomy  ;  forbidding, 
black  buffalo.  A  buffalo  fish  (Ictiobus  urus)  of  the  Missis¬ 
sippi  valley. 

black'-bulb7  ther  mom'e  ter.  A  thermometer,  for  deter¬ 
mining  the  intensity  of  solar  radiation,  in  which  the  bulb 
is  blackened  to  prevent  loss  of  heat  by  reflection  and  is  in¬ 
closed  in  a  vacuum  tube  to  obviate  cooling  by  convection, 
black  bunch  grass  A  coarse  perennial  grass  (Hi  lari  a 
mutica)  of  the  southwestern  United  States,  where  it  is  used 
for  forage  and  hay. 

Black  bur'ni  an  war'bler 

(bl&k-bfir'nT-dn).  [After  Mrs.  , 

Blackburn ,  an  English  lady. 

A  North  American  warblei 
( Dendroica  blackburn ue) .  The 
male  is  strongly  marked  with 
orange,  yellow’,  and  black  on 
the  head  and  neck,  and  has  an  ^ 
orange-yellow’  breast.  x 

black'butt  (blSk'but'),  n.  Any 
of  several  Australian  timber  Blackburnian  Warbler, 
trees  of  the  genus  Eucalyptus,  esp.  E.pilularis ,  in  which  the 
bark  of  the  low’er  part  of  the  trunk  resembles  charred  wood, 
black  cake  A  cake  containing  so  much  molasses,  fruit, 
spices,  etc.,  as  to  be  nearly  black,  such  as  that  often  called 
wedding  cake  or  bride's  cake. 

black  calabash.  A  bignoniaceous  tree  ( Crescentia  ovata) 
of  South  Florida  and  tropical  America,  having  an  ovoid 
thin-shelled  fruit  resembling  a  gourd.  See  calabash  tree. 
black  calla.  All  ornamental  aroid  (Arum  pahestinum ), 
cultivated  in  greenhouses  for  its  dark  purple  or  almost 
black  spathe,  somewhat  resembling  that  of  the  calla. 
black  canker  a  A  disease  ill  turnips  and  other  crops,  pro¬ 
duced  by  a  species  of  caterpillar,  b  Med.  =  melanosis. 
black'cap7  (-k&p7),  n.  1.  Any  of  several  different  birds  with 
black  heads  or  crowms  ;  esp.:  a  A  small  European  warbler 
(Sylvia  atricapilta),  w  ith  a  black 
crown,  b  The  chickadee,  c  In 
England,  locally,  any  of  various 
titmice,  the  reed  bunting,  stone- 
chat,  or  black-headed  gull  (Laras 
ridibundus).  d  The  laughing 
gull,  e  Wilson’s  warbler. 

2  Cookery.  An  apple  roasted 
till  black,  to  be  served  in  a  dish 

of  boiled  custard.  Blackcap  of  Europe  (Si/l- 

3.  A  species  of  raspberry  (Rubus  via  atricapilla). 
occidental  is)  having  black  fruit ;  — often  called  black  rasp - 
beri'y.  It  is  native  in  the  eastern  United  States,  and  has 
produced  several  varieties  in  cultivation,  as  the  Ohio,  the 
Gregg,  etc. 

black  caraway  A  ranunculaceous  herb  of  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean  region  (iViget/a  saliva), whose  pungent  seeds  are  used 
like  those  of  caraway  ;  —  also  called  black  cumin. 
black  cattle  Beef  cattle  of  any  color.  Eng.  &  Scot. 

Black:  cattle :  “  oxen,  bulls,  and  cows  ”  (Johnson ) ;  prob.  at  first 
properly  unplied  to  the  black  breeds  found  in  the  highlands  of 
Scotland,  W  ales,  and  other  districts,  to  which  it  is  still  by  some 
restricted.  Or/.  E.  1). 

black  Ca-yu'ga  (ka-yoo'ga).  [From  Cayuga  countv,  New 
York.]  One  of  a  breed  of  large  domestic  ducks  having 
plumage  of  a  lustrous  black  color  and  dark  bill  and  legs. 
It  is  supposed  to  have  originated  in  central  New  York, 
black  Chalk-  A  kind  of  carbonaceous  clay  or  shale,  of  a 
bluish  black  color.  It  soils  the  fingers  when  handled, 
black  cherry,  black  choke  a  The  sweet  cherry  of 
Europe  (Primus  avium),  b  An  American  wild  cherry 
(Primus  serofina)  of  the  eastern  United  States  and  Canada. 
It  is  a  large  tree,  with  black  bark,  thick  oval  leaves,  and 
white  flow'ers  succeeded  by  black  astringent  fruits,  c  Any 
black-fruited  variety  of  the  cultivated  cherry. 
black-cock7  (bl&k'kSk'^n. 

The  male  of  the  black 
grouse. 

black  coral  Any  anti- 
natharian  coral  having  a 
black  hornlike  axis.  Some¬ 
times,  also,  any  of  certain 
gorgonians. 

black  cottonwood  Any 

of  several  species  of  Pojj- 
ulus  or  cottonwood,  esp. 

P.  trichocarpa ,  a  tree 


Blackcock. 


of  the  Pacific  coast  of  North  America,  with  leaves  dark 
green  and  shining  above  and  rusty  or  silvery  beneath, 
black  currant  a  A  European  .currant  (Kibes  nigrum) 
with  loosely  flowered  drooping  racemes  of  yellow’  flowers, 
and  black,  unpleasantly  flavored  fruit,  which  possesses 
medicinal  properties,  b  The  related  American  species  R. 
americanum ,  often  called  American  black  currant. 
black  death-  A  very  virulent  form  of  plague  (which  see) 
which  ravaged  Asia  and  Europe  in  the  14th  century,  raging 
in  England  from  August  1348 -summer  1349,  August  1361 
-May  1362,  and  July  1368- Michaelmas  1369.  The  mor¬ 
tality  in  some  places  was  probably  as  high  as  twro  thirds 
of  the  entire  population.  In  England,  the  sudden  rise  in 
wages,  on  account  of  scarcity  of  laborers,  contributed 
largely  to  the  emancipation  of  the  laboring  classes.  Much 
property  fell  to  the  church,  which  helped  to  bring  about 
the  confiscation  of  church  lands  under  Henry  VIII. 
black  dog.  1.  A  pewter  or  counterfeit  coin.  Obs.  Cant. 
2-  The  spirit  of  ill  humor,  melancholy,  or  dumps. 

I  was  under  the  black  dog  —  sulkin’  like  a  child.  Kipling. 
Black  Doug'las  (du^'las).  A  Douglas  of  the  elder  branch 
of  that  Scottish  family.  James,  in  Scott’s  “  Castle  Dan- 


I  gerous,”  was  the  eighth  Lord  Douglas.  William  (killed  1452) 
|  was  the  eighth  Earl  of  Douglas, 
black  draft  or  draught.  Med.  A  cathartic,  of  senna  and 
magnesia. 

black  drop-  Med.  1.  Vinegar  of  opium. 

2.  An  optical  phenomenon  observed  in  transits  of  Mercury 
and  Venus,  near  the  instant  of  internal  contact,  when  the 
planet  seems  for  the  moment  attached  to  the  sun’s  limb  by 
a  dark  ligament,  probably  due  to  irradiation  and  the  im¬ 
perfections  of  the  telescope. 

black  duck-  A  common  duck  (Anas  obscura)  of  the  north¬ 
eastern  United  States  and  Canada,  related  to  the  mallard, 
but  having  the  plumage  of  both  sexes  chiefly  dusky  brown 
with  lighter  edging  to  the  feathers ;  the  dusky  duck.  It  is 
a  favorite  game  bird. 

black  earth-  Mold  ;  dark  earth  ;  specif.,  chernozem, 
black  East  Indian  duck  One  of  a  breed  of  small  do¬ 
mestic  ducks  having  the  plumage  black  with  greenish  re¬ 
flections,  and  the  bill  olive  green. 

black'en  (blSk'’n),  v.  t. ;  black'ened  (-’nd)  ;  black'en-ing. 
[See  black,  a.;  cf.  black,  v.  t.~\  1.  To  make  black  or  dark  ; 

to  darken;  cloud.  '‘'■Blackened  the  whole  heavens.”  South. 

While  the  long  funerals  blacken  all  the  way.  Pope. 
2.  To  defame  ;  to  sully,  as  reputation  ;  to  make  infamous  ; 
as,  vice  blackens  the  character. 

Lying  about  the  living  and  blackening  the  dead.  Hall  Caine. 
Syn.  —  Denigrate,  defame,  vilify,  slander,  calumniate, 
traduce,  malign,  asperse, 
black'en,  v.  i.  To  growr  black  of  dark, 
black  eye-  1-  An  eye  w’ith  a  very  dark  iris;  also,  pL,  a 

ilerson  having  black  eyes. 

!.  A  darkening  of  the  skin  about  the  eye,  as  from  a  bruise, 
black' -eyed  (blXk'id';  87),  a.  Having  a  black  eve  or  eyes, 
black-eyed  bean,  the  cow  pea.  —  b.  pea,  the  seed  of  a  t  ropical 
fabaceous  vine  (Dolichos  sphserospermus ),  used  in  the  West 
Indies  for  food  ;  also,  the  plant.— B.  Susan,  a  The  heroine  of 
a  popular  nautical  ballad  by  John  Gay,  and  of  one  of  Dib- 
din’s  sea  songs,  b  The  coneflower,  or  yellow  daisy  (Rud- 
beckia  hirta).  c  The  bladder  ketmie.  d  The  jequirity  bean. 
Black'feet  (blSk'fet'),  n.  pi.  A  tribe  of  Algonquian  Indians, 
formerly  inhabiting  the  region  between  the  upper  Missouri 
River  and  the  Saskatchew  an,  but  now  gathered  on  reserva¬ 
tions.  They  include  the  Siksika,  or  Blackfeet  proper,  the 
Bloods,  and  the  Piegans. 

black'fel  low  (-fSl'o),  n.  An  Australian  aboriginal.  See 
Australian,  n. 

black'fel  lows’  po  ta'toes  (  fSl'oz).  Ill  Australia,  the 
seeds  or  nuts  of  various  cycadaceous  plants  of  the  genus 
Maerozamia  ;  also,  the  tubers  of  the  araceous  plant  Aloca- 
sia  macrorhiza.  Both  of  these  products  are  rich  in  starch 
and  furnish  food  to  the  natives, 
black'-fig  ured,  a.  Class.  Archseol.  Designating,  or  per¬ 
taining  to,  vases  in  which  the  decoration  consists  of  black 
figures  painted  upon  a  red  (the  natural  clay)  or  a  white 
ground.  The  black-Jigured  style  of  decoration  was  developed  at 
Athens  about  the  middle  of  the  6th  century  u.  c.  and  continued 
until  early  in  the  5th,  when  it  gave  way  to  the  red-figured  style. 
There  are  two  types  of  black-figured  vases  :  those  in  which  the 
body  of  the  vase  is  the  natural  red  glaze  of  the  clay,  or  the  white 
of  a  slip  put  on  ov«*r  this  ;  and  those  in  which  the  body  of  the 
vase  is  covered  with  a  black  varnish,  panels  of  red  clay  being  left, 
within  which  the  designs  are  drawn.  The  latter  approach  in  ap¬ 
pearance  the  red-figured  ware.  Details  in  the  designs  are  often 
indicated  by  white  and  purple  pigments  ns  well  as  by  incised 
lines.  The  subjects  in  this  wnre  are  usually  mythological,  and 
the  style  is  archaic  and  stiff  as  compared  with  the  red-figured 
(which  see).  Cf.  polychrome. 

black'fish  (-fish'),  n.  1.  a  Any  of  several  small  toothed 
whales  of  the  genus 
G/obicephala , 
which  are  found 
in  large  schools, 
b  Sometimes,  any 
of  certain  other  and 
larger  whales. 

2.  Any  of  a  num¬ 
ber  of  fishes  so 
called  from  their  dark  color  ;  as:  a  The  tautog  ( Tauloga 
on  it  is),  b  The  black  sea  bass  Centropr  isles  striatus  of  the 
Atlantic  coast,  c  A  stromateoid  fish  (Centrolophus  niger) 
of  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  d  The  female  salmon  just  after 
spawning,  e  A  Californian  cyprinoid  fish  ( Ortho  don  micro- 
lepidolus).  t  A  small  but  important  food  fish  (Dal/ia  pec- 
toralis)  of  Alaska  and  Siberia,  re-  ^ 
markable  for  its  ability  to  revive 


after  having  been  frozen  for  a  long  time,  g  In  Australia  and 
Tasmania,  a  fresh-waterblenuylike  fish ((7 adopsis  marmora- 
tus).  h  Any  of  several  marine  Australian  basslike  food  fishes 
of  the  genus  Girella ,  esp.  G.  simplex  and  G.  Iricuspidata. 
black  flag.  The  flag  of  a  pirate,  often  bearing  a  skull  and 
crossbones  ;  a  signal  of  defiance  to  society. 

Black  Flags  All  organization  composed  originally  of 
Chinese  rebels  that  had  been  driven  into  Tonkin  by  the 
suppression  of  the  Taiping  rebellion,  but  later  increased 
by  hands  of  pirates  and  adventurers.  It  took  a  prominent  part 
m  fighting  the  French  during  their  hostilities  with  Anam,  1873-85. 
black  flea.  A  flea  beetle  (Haltica  ne/nomm)  injurious  to 
turnips. 

black  flux  Metal.  A  flux  obtained  as  a  dark-colored  mass 
(consisting  essentially  of  potassium  carbonate  and  finely 
divided  carbon)  by  the  deflagration  of  tartar  with  half  its 
weight  or  less  of  saltpeter. 


black  fly.  a  Ill  the  United  States,  a  small,  venomous,  two¬ 
winged  fly  of  the  genus  Si/nulium ,  of  sev¬ 
eral  species,  of  which  the  Adirondack 
black  fly  (S.  molestum)  is  exceedingly 
abundant  and  troublesome  iu  the  north¬ 
ern  forests.  The  larvae  are  aquatic,  b 
The  bean  plant  louse. 

Black'ioot  (blSk'idbt'),  a.  Of  or  pertain¬ 
ing  to  the  Blackfeet;  as,  a  Blackjoot  Indian. 

Black'foot7,  n.  1.  A  Blackfoot  Indian. 

2.  [/.<?.]  A  matchmaker  ;  matrimonial  go-  Black  Flv  (Simu- 
between.  Scot.  Hum)  enlarged. 

Black  Friar.  A  Dominican  friar.  See  Dominican.  Also, 
sometimes,  a  Benedictine. 

Black'fri  ars  (-fri'erz),  n.  The  quarter  of  a  town  in  which 
the  black  friars  dwell  or  have  dwelt ;  e6p.,  a  locality  in  the 
center  of  London  a  short  distance  southwest  of  St.  Paul’s, 
where  a  monastery  of  the  black  friars  puce  stood. 

Black  Friday,  a  Good  Friday  ;—  so  called  from  the  black 
vestments  worn  by  the  clergy  on  that  day.  b  Any  Friday 
on  which  a  public  disaster  has  occurred  ;  as  :  In  England, 
December  6,  1745,  when  the  news  of  the  landing  of  the  Pre¬ 
tender  reached  London,  and  May  11,  1866,  when  a  financial 
panic  commenced.  In  the  United  States,  September  24, 
1869, and  September  19, 1873, on  which  financial  panics  began, 
black  frost-  Frost  or  cold  so  intense  as  to  blacken  vege¬ 
tation,  usually  unaccompanied  by  white  or  hoar  frost, 
black  ginger.  The  scalded  and  dried  but  unscraped  root 
of  the  ginger  plant.  It  is  the  ordinary  inferior  commer¬ 
cial  product,  distinguished  by  its  dark  color  from  while  or 
Jamaica  ginger.  See  Jamaica  ginger. 
black  gnat  Angling.  An  artificial  fly  with  dark  gray 
wings  and  black  body  and  legs. 

black  grass  a  A  grasslike  rush  ( Juncus  geiardi ),  grow¬ 
ing  commonly  on  salt  marshes,  and  making  good  hay. 
b  The  slender  foxtail  grass,  c  The  black  medic,  d  In 
Australia,  a  grass  ( Spinifex  hi) sulus)  with  long  creeping 
stems,  rooting  freely  at  the  joints,  thus  valuable  as  a  sand 
binder  ;  —  also  called  spiny  rolling  grass  and  matgrass. 
black  grouper  a  A  very  large  grouper  (Gamma  nigrila), 
sometimes  weighing  several  hundred  pounds,  found  from 
South  Carolina  to  Brazil ;  — called  also  black  jeujish.  b 
The  bonaci  (Mycteroperca  bonaci). 

black  grouse  A  large  grouse  (Lyrurus  tetrix ),  widely  dis¬ 
tributed  in  Europe  and  western  Asia  and  occurring  in 
most  of  the  heath  districts  of  England  and  Scotland.  The 
male  is  chiefly  black  with  white  wing  patches  and  out¬ 
wardly  curved  tail  feathers,  and  is  known  as  the  blackcock. 
The  female  has  barred  and  mottled  plumage,  and  is  called 
gray  hen. 

black'guard  (blSg'ard),  n.  Orig.,  and  usually  in  senses  1-3, 
w  ritten  black  guard-  [black  -f  guard.]  1.  The  scullions 
and  lower  menials  of  a  great  household  ;  also,  the  servants 
and  hangers-on  of  an  army.  Obs. 

A  lousy  slave,  that  .  .  .  rode  with  the  black  guard  in  the  duke’s 
carriage,  ’mongst  spits  and  dripping  pans.  Webster  (1612). 

2.  A  guard  of  soldiers  or  attendants  in  black  dress;  a 
member  of  such  a  guard.  Also  fig.  Obs. 

The  great  Lord  of  Limbo  did  therefore  command  all  his  Black 
Guard  that  stood  about  him,  to  bestir  them.  Dekker. 

3.  The  criminals  and  vagabonds  of  a  community.  Obs. 

4.  A  person  of  low  character,  esp.  one  who  uses  scurrilous 
language,  or  treats  others  with  foul  abuse  ;  a  scoundrel. 

A  man  whose  manners  and  sentiments  are  decidedly  below 
those  of  his  class  deserves  to  he  called  a  blackguard.  Macaulay. 
5-  A  vagrant ;  a  gamin.  Obs. 

6.  A  kind  of  snuff. 

7.  Fives.  As  played  at  Eton,  a  return  of  a  served  ball,  which 
strikes  the  front  wall  above  the  line  but  to  the  left  ol  a 
vertical  line  (called  the  blackguard  line)  3  ft.  8  in.  from 
the  right  wall,  without  hitting  the  right  wall.  When  the 
serving  or  “  in  ”  side  has  14  points  (i.  e.,  within  one  of  game) 
they  must  play  a  blackguard  (called  in  this  case  Black¬ 
guard  cut).  Otherwise  the  in  side  may  refuse  a  blackguard, 
the  score  and  service  remaining  as  before.  See  fives. 

black'guard,  v.  t.  ;  black'guard-ed  ;  black'guard-ing. 
To  revile  or  abuse  in  scurrilous  language, 
black'guard,  c.  i .  To  act  as  a  blackguard  or  vagabond. 
Loafing  led  to  blackguarding ;  blackguarding  brought  on  a 
quarrel  Goto. 

black'guard.  a.  1.  Belonging  or  pertaining  to  a  menial 
class  or  condition  ;  as,  a  blackguard  boy.  Obs. 

2.  Scurrilous;  abusive;  low;  as,  blackguard  language, 
black'guard  ism  (-Tz’m),  n.  The  conduct  or  language  of 
a  blackguard  ;  ruffianism. 

black'guard  ly.  adv.  cf-  a.  In  the  manner  of,  or  resem¬ 
bling,  a  blackguard  ;  abusive  ;  scurrilous;  ruffianly, 
black  gum  a  A  cornaceous  tree  (Nyssa  sylvatica)  of  the 
eastern  United  States,  having  close-grained  wood,  entire 
leaves,  and  small  blue-black  drupaceous  fruits ;— called  also 
tupelo,  sour  gum,  and  pepperidqe.  b  The  w  hite  fir  (Abies 
concolor).  Utah,  c  In  Australia,  the  black  sally, 
black  Ham'burg  (hSm'bfirg).  A  sweet  and  juicy  variety 
of  European  grape,  of  a  dark  purplish  black  color,  much 
grown  under  glass  in  northern  latitudes, 
black  haw.  a  A  caprifoliaceous  shrub  ( Viburnum  pruni- 
folium)  bearing  cymes  of  white  flowers  and  bluish  black 
drupes,  b  The  sheepberry  (  V.  lentago ),  a  shrub  of  somew  hat 
similar  appearance,  c  Either  of  two  sapotaceous  trees 
(Bumelia  ienax  and  B.  lanuginosa)  of  the  southern  United 
States,  d  A  hawthorn  (Cralsegusdouglasii)  of  the  we  ate  m 
United  States. 

black'head7  (blXk'hSd'),  n.  1.  A  scaup  duck. 

2.  Med.  a  Comedo,  b  Veter.  Infectious  enterohepatitis, 
a  fatal  infectious  disease  of  turkeys,  peacocks,  etc.  The 
principal  lesions  are  in  the  liver  and  caecum, 
black'— head  ed,  a.  Having  a  black  or  black-marked  head, 
black-headed  grosbeak,  a  grosbeak  (Zamelodia  melanoce- 
n//tf/«)closely  allied  to  ana  replacing  the  rose-breasted  gros¬ 
beak  in  western  North  America.  The  adult  male  has  the 


Blackfish  of  the  North  Atlantic 
(Globicejihala  me l as).  (130) 


black'breast',  n.  a  The  black- 
bcllied  plover,  b  The  American 
dunlin. 

Black  Bruns'wick-ers  (brfinz'- 
w  \  k-5  r  z),  or  Death’s-head 

corps.  A  body  of  2.000  horse 
raisedin  1809  to  avenge  the  death 
of  the  Duke  of  Brunswick  in  the 
war  against  Napoleon.  They 
had  black  uniforms  and  a  badge 
of  a  skull  and  crossbones  Also 
called  /Hack  Hussars. 
black  back  a  The  common  an¬ 
telope  ( Antilope  cervicapra)  of 
India,  b  The  sable nntelope. 
black  bullhead.  See  bullhead. 
black  bur  or  burr  The  yellow 
a vens  (  Genrn  strictum). 
black  cabbage  tree.  See  Mel- 

ANODENDRON. 

black  canons.  See  Acgustinian 

CANONS. 

black  cat.  =  fisher,  2. 


black  character-  Print.  = 
BLACK  LETTER. 

black  cinnamon  The  bayberry 
of  the  West  Indies  (Pimenta 
arris).  See  bayberry  b 
black  clergy  East.  Ch.  Monks, 
as  distinguished  from  white 
clergy,  or  parish  clergy, 
black'coat  ,  ».  1.  A  clergyman; 

familiarly  so  called. 

2.  pi.  German  mercenaries  of 
the  16th  and  17th  centuries  ;  — 
so  called  from  their  black  garb 
black  cockatoo.  See  cockatoo. 
black  coffee.  —  cafe  noir. 
black  cohosh.  The  bugbane 
Cini icifuga  rncemosa 
black  copper  a  =  mei.aco- 
NITE.  b  =  BLISTER  COPPER, 
black  couch  grass  a  The  slen¬ 
der  foxtail,  b  Purple  bent  or 
redtop.  [simpai.l 

black'-crested  mon'key.  The) 


black  crop.  A  crop  of  peas  or 
beans,  as  opposed  to  one  of 
corn.  Oxf.  E.  1). 

biack'-crowned'  thrush.  The 
thunderbird.  Australia. 
black'-crown'  tam'a-rind.  = 

VELVET  TAMARIND. 

black  cumin.  =  black  cara¬ 
way. 

black  current.  The  Japanese 
current. 

black  cypress.  =  bald  cypress. 
black  dammar.  A  resin  probably 
obtained  from  the  East  Indian 
balsam eaceous  tree  Canarxum 
strictum.  See  Canarium. 
black  damp.  =  choke  damp. 
black  diamond.  1.  pi.  Coal. 

2.  Min.  =  CARBONADO 

black  dogwood  a  The  alder 
buckthorn,  b  The  bird  cherry, 
black  drink.  A  drink  prepared 
from  the  leaves  of  Hex  vomito- 


ria,  used  b^v  the  Indians  of  the 
southern  United  States  as  a  med¬ 
icine  and  ceremonial  beverage. 
See  yaupon. 

black  drongo.  See  king  crow. 
black  drum  The  common  drum- 
fish  (  Pogonias  cromis). 

Black  Eagle.  See  order. 
black  elderberry.  The  pale  el¬ 
der  (Sambucns  g/auen). 
black'end.  Blackened.  Ref.  So. 
black  'en-er,  n.  One  that  black 
ens. 

black'en-ing.  ».  =  blacking. 
black'er,  n.  One  that  blacks, 
black'ey.  Var.  of  blacky. 
black'-eye'  bean.  =  black- 
f.yed  bean.  [pea.  I 

black'-eye'  pea  =black-eyed| 
black'-facea  (-fast7).  «•  Hav¬ 
ing  a  black  or  gloomy  face, 
black  fast.  R.C.Ch.  The  severe 
fast  prescribed  for  Christmas 


Eve,  Ash  Wednesday,  and  Good 
Friday.  —  black'-fast  ing,  a. 
black'fin',  w.  =  bluefin. 
black'-fin  Bnap'per.  Thesesi. 
black'fish'er,  n.  One  who 
catches  blackfish  (see  black- 
fish,  2  d)  in  the  close  season. 
Eng.  &r  Scot.  —  black'fish'ing.  n. 
blackfish  oil.  See  oil,  Table  //. 
black  flower.  The  buncbflower 

( Mela nthium  rirginicinn). 

black  flycatcher.  The  phaino- 
pepln.  [creBCencc.l 

black  galls.  See  a  \  1.1 ,  an  ex-| 
black  game  a  The  black  grouse, 
b  One  of  a  black  variety  of  the 
exhibition  game  fowl.  [*$/'•! 
black'gard  Blackguard.  Ref.  | 
black  grama  See  grama  grass. 
black 'guard-ize.  r.  t.  See  -ize 
black'guard  ry.  u..  Black¬ 
guards.  collectively.  Rare. 
black  guava.  A  rubiaceous  tree 


of  Jamaica  and  Guiana  (Guet- 
tarda  argentea)  with  black,  edi¬ 
ble  fruit.  [MOT.  I 

black  guillemot.  See  guille- | 
Black  Hand  [A  trnns.  of  Sp. 
mano  uegra.]  a  A  Spanish  anar¬ 
chistic  society,  many  of  the 
members  of  which  were  impris¬ 
oned  in  1KK.3.  b  A  lawless  or 
blackmailing  secret  society,  esp. 
among  Italians.  U.  S. 

Black  Harry  The  black  sea 
bass  Cent roprist.es  striatus. 

Black  Hawk  War.  A  war  (June, 
1831,  to  Aug.,  1832)  between  the 
United  States  and  the  Sac  and 
Fox  Indians  under  Black  Ilawk, 
resulting  from  a  treaty  requir¬ 
ing  the  Indians  to  move  west  of 
the  Mississippi. 

black  hazel.  The  hop  hornbeam, 
black'-head  grass.  The  com¬ 
mon  woodrusn. 


food,  foot ;  out,  oil ;  chair  ;  go  ;  sing,  iqk  ;  ♦hen,  thin;  nature,  verdure  (250) ;  K  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144) ;  boN  ;  yet ;  zh  =  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Guide. 
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BLACK  SPURGE 


bead  black,  and  the  neck,  rump,  and  under  parts  orange 
brown,  becoming  yellow  on  the  belly  and  under  the  w  ings, 
-black-headed  gull,  any  of  certain  gulls,  mostly  of  rather 
small  size,  whicn  have  the  head  black  and  the  under  parts 
usually  of  a  rosy  tint  in  the  breeding  plumage.  The  com¬ 
mon  European  species  is  Larus  rid  i  bund  us.  The  laughing 
gull  (L.  atricilla)  is  a  well-known  American  form, 
black'heart  (blSk'hSrt/),  n.  a  A  heart  cherry  having  a 
dark  flesh  and  skin,  as  the  Black  Tartarian, 
b  Any  of  several  species  of  Polygonum  having  black  seeds. 

C  The  European  whortleberry  (  Vaccinium  myrtillus). 
black'-heart  ed,  a.  Having  a  wicked,  malignant  disposi¬ 
tion  ;  morally  bad. —black' -heart'ed  ness,  n. 
black  heat.  A  heat,  just  below  a  dull  red  heat,  at  which 
iron  or  steel  turns  black. 

black  hemlock-  A  hemlock  ( Tsuga  mertensiana )  of  west¬ 
ern  North  America.  It  attains  a  large  size;  its  valuable 
timber  is  harder  than  that  of  the  eastern  hemlock, 
black  hole-  A  dungeon  or  dark  cell  in  a  prison ;  a  mili¬ 
tary  lock-up  or  guardroom  ;  —  commonly  with  allusion  to 
the  Black  Hole,  a  cell  14  ft.  10  in.  by  18  ft.  in  a  fort  at  Cal¬ 
cutta,  into  w  hich  146  English  prisoners  were  thrust  by  the 
nawab  Siraj-ud-daula  on  the  night  of  June  20,  1756.  The 
heat  and  lack  of  air  killed  123  of  them  before  morning, 
black  horehound-  An  ill-smelling  European  herb  of  the 
mint  family  (Bal/ola  nigra ),  with  ovate,  rugose  leaves  and 
whorls  of  dark  purple  flowers ;  — called  also  fetid,  stinking , 
and  bastardy  horehound. 

black  horse  A  fish  of  the  Mississippi  valley  ( Cycleptus 
elonaatus ),  of  the  sucker  family  ;  the  Missouri  sucker, 
black  Ice.  Compact  transparent  ice  on  a  pond  or  the  like, 
black'ing,  n.  1.  Any  preparation  for  making  things 
black  ;  esp.  :  a  One  for  giving  a  black  luster  to  boots  and 
shoes,  or  to  stoves,  b  Founding.  A  carbon  facing  for  molds, 
as  charred  wood,  coal,  or  graphite,  ground  to  a  powder. 

2.  The  act  or  process  of  making  black, 
black  ipecac.  A  tropical  American  rubiaceous  shrub 
(Psychotria  emetica) ;  also,  its  powerfully  emetic  root, 
black  ironwood-  a  A  rhamnaceous  shrub  or  small  tree 
(Krugiodendron  fei'reum)  of  South  Florida  and  the  West 
Indies,  having  hard,  dark  wood,  b  An  oleaceous  tree  of 
South  Africa  (O/ea  laurifolia )  yielding  useful  timber, 
blackjack  (blSk'jSk'),  n.,  or  black  Jack.  1  A  capa¬ 
cious  vessel  for  beer,  ale,  etc.,  orig.  of  tar-coated  leather, 
now  usually- of  japanned  metal. 

2.  A  jerkin  or  jack  of  black  leather. 

3.  Caramel  or  burnt  sugar,  used  to  color  wines,  spirits,  etc. 

4  A  pirate  flag  ;  the  black  flag. 

5  A  small  leather-covered  club  or  billy  weighted  at  the 
head  and  having  an  elastic  shaft. 

6  Mining.  Sphalerite,  or  zinc  blende;  also,  sometimes, 
dark  hornblende. 

7-  Bot.  a  A  common  oak  ( Quercus  marilandica)  of  the 
eastern  United  States,  often  forming  dense  thickets  in 
poor  soil.  The  bark  is  black,  and  the  wood  hard,  but  of 
little  value,  b  =  Turkey  oak  b. 

8  Zodl.  a  The  mustard  beetle.  Eng.  b  The  larva  of 
the  turnip  sawfly.  Eng.  c  A  scaup  duck, 
black  knot-  1  A  fast,  or  hard,  knot. 

2  A  disease  of  plum  and  cherry  trees,  characterized  by 
black  excrescences  on  the  branches  due  to  the  fungus 
Plowrightia  morbosa /  also,  the  fungus  itself.  It  is  the 
most  serious  of  the  diseases  attacking  these  fruits,  often 
killing  the  trees.  A  remedy  is  pruning  and  burning. 

3-  The  plum  curculio  ( Conotrachelus  nenuphar). 
black  latten  Brass  in  milled  sheets  used  by  braziers, 
and  for  drawing  into  wire. 

black  lead  (led).  1.  Graphite  or  plumbago;  —  so  called 
from  its  leadlike  appearance  and  streak. 

2.  A  lead  (graphite)  pencil,  or  markings  made  with  it. 
black  lead'  (-lSd'),  v.  t.  To  apply  black  lead  to,  as  the 
surface  of  a  mold  ;  also,  to  draw  or  write  in  black  lead, 
blackleg  (biak'iSg'),  n.  1.  Veter.  =  black  quarter. 

2.  A  swindler  ;  esp.,  a  dishonest  gambler.  Colloq. 

3.  A  strike  breaker  ;  —  so  called  in  opprobrium. 

black  letter-  a  A  style  of  letter  or  of  tvpe  characterized 
by  black  face  and  angular  outlines,  which  was  imitated  by 
the  early  printers  from  a  current  form  of  manuscript  let¬ 
ter.  It  still  prevails  in  Germany,  and  in  English-speak¬ 
ing  countries  is  in  occasional  use,  as  Old  En  glish  and  Gothic. 
See  type,  b  Any  heavy-faced  type, 
black'-let  ter,  a.  1.  Written  or  printed  in  black  letter. 

2.  Devoted  to  old  books;  hence,  out  of  date. 

3.  Of  or  pert,  to,  or  marked  by,  black  letters  ;  —  said  esp. 
of  days  (black  on  the  calendar)  not  saints’  days.  Hence, 
unlucky  ;  inauspicious  ;  unfortunate.  Cf.  red-letter,  a. 

black  illy-  Either  of  two  bulbous  liliaceous  plants  (Frit il- 
laria  bijtora  and  F.  camschatcensis ),  natives  of  the  Pacific 
coast  of  North  America,  having  the  perianth  dark  purple, 
black  list-  A  list  of  persons  thought  deserving  of  censure, 
punishment,  or  adverse  discrimination  ;  esp.,  a  list  of  per¬ 
sons  stigmatized  as  bad  debtors  (as  insolvent  persons)  or 
untrustworthy  (as  discharged  employees),  made  for  the 
protection  of  tradesmen  or  employers, 
blacklist'  (blSk'ltst'),  v.  t.  To  put  in  a  black  list;  esp.,  to 
put  in  a  tradesmen’s  or  employers’  black  list. 

If  you  blacklist  us,  we  will  boycott  you.  John  Swintcm. 


blackly  (blSk'lt),  adv.  In  a  black  manner  ;  darkly,  in 
color  ;  gloomily  ;  threateningly  ;  atrociously.  “  Deeds  so 
blackly  grim  and  horrid.”  Felthgm. 

black' mail  (-mal'),  n.  [black  +  mail  rent,  tribute.]  1-  A 
tribute  of  money,  corn,  cattle,  or  other  thing,  anciently 
exacted  in  the  north  of  England  and  south  of  Scotland  by 
freebooting  chiefs  for  protection  from  pillage.  Payment 
or  receipt  of  it  was  made  a  felony  by  43  Eliz.  c.  13  (1601). 
2-  Payment  of  money  exacted  by  means  of  intimidation  ; 
also,  extortion  of  money  from  a  person  by  threats  of  public 
accusation,  exposure,  or  censure. 

3.  Eng.  Law.  Black  rent,  paid  in  corn,  flesh,  or  the  low¬ 
est  coin,  as  opposed  to  white  rent ,  paid  in  silver. 
black'malP,  V.  t.  ;  black'mailed'  (-maid')  ;  black'mail'- 
ing.  To  extort  money  from  by  intimidation,  esp.  by 
threats  of  exposure  to  public  accusation,  censure,  or  dis¬ 
grace  ;  to  exact  blackmail  from  ;  as,  to  blackmail  a  mer¬ 
chant  by  threatening  to  expose  alleged  or  actual  fraud, 
black'mail'er  (-er),  n.  One  who  blackmails, 
black  mangrove  a  A  verbenaceous  tree  ( Avicennia  ni- 
tida)  of  the  South  Florida  coast  and  the  West  Indies,  usu¬ 
ally  occurring  in  dense,  mangrovelike  thickets.  It  has  nu¬ 
merous  short  apogeotropic  roots,  b  A  somewhat  similar 
Australian  verbenaceous  plant  U Egiceras  majus). 
black  maple-  A  sugar  maple  (Acer  saccharum  nigrum) 
distinguished  by  black  bark  and  dark  pubescent  foliage, 
black  Maria  The  close  wagon  in  which  prisoners  are 
carried  to  or  from  jail.  Colloq.  .  ... 

black  mass  1-  Eccl.  A  mass  for  the  dead,  m  which  the 
priest’s  vestments  are  black. 

2-  [cnp.J  A  travesty  of  the  Christian  Mass  ascribed  to  the 
reputed  worshipers  of  Satan.  See  Satanism. 
black  measles-  1  Med.  A  dangerous  form  of  measles 
characterized  by  hemorrhages  into  the  skin. 

2  A  disease  of  the  grape  in  California  caused  by  the  par¬ 
asitic  fungus  Plasmodtophora  califomica. 
black'meat'  (blSk'met'),  7i.  The  larvae,  or  veligers,  of  va¬ 
rious  mollusks  of  the  genus  Rissoa,  sometimes  found  at  the 
surface  of  the  sea  in  vast  numbers, 
black  medic.  A  trailing  fabaceous  herb  (Medicago  lupu- 
lina)y  closely  allied  to  the  hop  clover,  which  it  resembles 
in  the  head  of  small  yellow  flowers,  but  from  which  it  dif¬ 
fers  in  having  curved  pods.  It  is  a  native  of  Europe  and 
Asia,  but  is  rapidly  becoming  a  cosmopolitan  weed. 

Black  Monday  1  Easter  Monday  ;  —  so  called  from  its 
severity  in  1360,  when  many  of  Edward  III.’s  soldiers  died 
before  Paris  from  the  cold. 

2.  The  first  Monday  after  the  holidays;  —  so  called  by 
English  schoolboys. 

Black  Monday  massacre,  a  massacre  of  English  settlers  in 
Ireland  on  March  30,  1209. 

black  mulberry,  a  A  European  mulberry  (Morns  nigra) 
with  dark  foliage  and  fruit,  b  The  red  mulberry  ( M.  irnbra). 
black  oak  1  Any  of  several  American  oaks  having  dark 
bark  or  foliage  ;  specif. :  a  The  blackjack,  b  The  red  oak. 
C  The  scarlet  oak.  d  The  yellow  oak.  e  Either  of  the  two 
western  American  oaks  Quercus  emoi'yi  and  Q.  califomica. 
2.  In  Australia,  the  she-oak. 

black  oat  grass.  An  oat  grass  of  the  eastern  United 
States  (Stipa  avenacea)y  having  the  third  scale  of  the 
spikelet  black. 

black  Olive  A  West  Indian  combretaceous  tree  (Buceras 
buceras)y  with  dark-colored,  very  durable  wood.  The  fruit 
is  an  olivelike  one-seeded  drupe, 
black  ox,  the  Folklore.  Misfortune;  ill  luck;  also,  in 
the  black  ox  has  trod  on  (one’s)  toes,  old  age. 
black  oxide  Of  iron  Magnetic  oxide  of  iron,  Fe.^Oi. 
black  oxide  of  manganese  Manganese  dioxide, 
black  pea  A  European  bitter  vetch  ( Lathyrus  niger)  the 
foliage  of  which  turns  black  in  drying, 
black  pepper  A  pungent  condiment  consisting  of  the 
ground  fruit  of  an  East  Indian  plant  (Piper  nigrum).  Its 
husk  when  dry  is  black.  See  pepper.  Also,  the  plant, 
black  perch,  a  A  common  surf  fish  (Embiotoca  jacksojii) 
of  the  Pacific  coast,  b  The  black  sea  bass  (Centropnstes 
striatus).  c  The  small-mouthed  black  bass.  Local ,  U.  S. 
d  The  flasher  (Lobotes  surinamensis). 
black  pigment  A  kind  of  lampblack  obtained  by  burn¬ 
ing  common  coal  tar,  chiefly  used  for  printers’  ink. 
black  pine.  1.  Any  of  several  American  pines  having  dark- 
colored  bark  ;  as  :  the  lodgepole  pine  ,  the  Jeffrey  pine  ; 
the  pitch  pine  ;  the  loblolly  pine  ;  the  jack  pine. 

2.  The  Corsican  pine  of  Europe  ( Pinus  lancio). 

3.  In  Australia  and  New  Zealand,  any  of  various  conifer¬ 
ous  trees;  as:  a  The  red  pine  (Callitris  calcarata).  b  The 
camphorwood  (Callitris  robusta).  c  Either  of  two  species 
of  Podocarpus  (P.  ferruginea  and  P.  spicata). 

black'poir  (-pol' ),  n.  A  North  American  warbler  (Dendro- 
ica  stnala)y  having  the  top  of  the  head  of  the  male  bird 
black  when  in  full  plumage. 

black  poplar,  a  A  European  poplar  (Populus  nigra)  of 
which  the  Lombardy  poplar  is  a  variety.  See  Lombardy 
poplar,  b  The  swamp  cottonwood  or  its  timber.  U.  S. 
black'pot'  (blSk'pSt'),  n.  1.  A  beer  or  ale  mug  (cf. 
blackjack,  1)  ;  fig.,  a  toper.  Obs. 

2.  Coarse  crockery  exposed  while  burning  to  dense  smoke 
which  permeates  its  pores  and  answers  for  glazing. 

3.  A  sausage  made  of  fat  and  blood. 


Black  hellebore.  The  Christmas  I 
rose. 

black  hickory,  a  The  mocker- ! 
nut-  b  The  pignut. 

Black  Host.  The  Host  in  the 
Black  Muss.  [wickers. I 

Black  Hussars.  =Black  Bruns-| 
black'ies  (blttk'Tz),  n.,  pi.  of 
blacky.  [hemp.  I 

black  Indian  hemp  Canadian! 
black  ing-in'  paste.  Paste 
made  of  glue  or  gelatin,  molas¬ 
ses,  and  lampblack,  used  in  the 
production  of  plates  in  a  gelatin 
process  of  photo-engraving, 
clack  iron  liquor.  =  ikon  liq¬ 
uor. 

black'ish.  a.  See  -ish.  —  black'¬ 
ish  ly,  adv.  —  black 'lsh-ness.  n. 
black'it.  a.  Blackened.  Scot. 
black  ivory.  Negro  slaves.  Com¬ 
mercial  Shtng. 

Black  Jack.  John  A.  Logan,  a 
Union  major  general  in  the 
American  Civil  War  ;  —  affec¬ 
tionately  so  called  by  his  men,  j 
alluding  to  his  swarthiness, 
blackjack  pine.  =.iack  pine. 
black  Jewnsh.  See  black 
grouper  a. 

Black  Jura.  GeoJ.  The  German 
Lias.  See  geology. 

Black  Knight  See  Faineant. 
Le  NoiR.  [poplar.  I 

black  lady.  The  Lombardy! 
black  larch.  The  tamarack.  ’ 
black  laurel.  The  loblolly  bay. 


black-led.  Black-lead.  Ref-  Sp . 
black'legs  ',  n.  =  blackleg,  n., 

1  Si  2. 

blackleg  vaccine.  Veter.  A 
powdered  immunizing  vaccine 
made  from  the  affected  muscles 
of  animals  dead  of  blackleg, 
black  leopard.  A  black  or  mel- 
anistic  variety  of  the  common 
leopard. 

Black'ley  blue  (bl&k'lt).  [From 
Blackleg ,  near  Manchester,  Eng¬ 
land.]  An  impure  coloring  mat¬ 
ter  prepared  by  the  action  of 
aniline  on  crude  magenta,  used 
in  tinting  paper  pulp.  etc. 
black  lime  The  American  lin¬ 
den  or  basswood. 

Black  Line.  See  Black  War. 
black  ling.  Common  heather, 
black  linn.  The  cucumber  tree, 
black  liquor.  =  iron  liquor. 
black  lobster  A  lobster  whose 
dark-eolored,  dingy  shell  shows 
that  it  is  about  to’ molt.  Trade 
Canty  U.  S. 

black  locust,  a  The  common 
locust,  b  The  honey  locust, 
black'-mack  ,  n.  The  blackbird. 

|  Ohs.  Eng.  [roALSACK.I 

black  Magellanic  cloud.  See| 
black  magic.  See  magic. 
black  maidenhair.  The  black 
spleenwort.  [Ref.  Sp. I 

black'maild  \  Blackmailed.! 
black'mail  ing,  p.  pr.  Bf  vb.  n.  of 
BLACKMAIL. 


black  mallard.  The  black  duck. 
Local.  U.  S. 

Black  Man.  The  Devil, 
black  manganese.  Pyrolusite. 
black  ma'pa-u  (ma'pii-oo; 
ma'pou).  The  evergreen  tree 
Pittospoi'um  tenuifolium.  New 
Zealand. 

black'-mark',  v.  t.  To  put  a 
black  mark  against  the  name  of, 
as  a  token  of  disfavor,  condem¬ 
nation,  etc  Cf.  BLACKLIST.  — 
black '-mark  er,  n. 
black  martin-  The  common 
European  swift.  See  swift. 
black  mercury-  The  poison  ivy. 
black  millet  African  millet, 
black  mint.  The  cultivated  pep¬ 
permint  ( Mentha  piperita  vul¬ 
garis). 

black  mitch'am  (mYch'dm). 
=  black  mint.  [monk.  I 

Black  Monk.  A  Benedictine! 
black'moor  (-moor),  black'more 
-mor).  Vais,  of  blackamoor. 
black  moss.  =  long  moss. 
bl&ck'mouth',  n.  A  foul-speak¬ 
ing  or  slanderous  person. — 
black'-mouthed'  (-m  o  u  th  d'  ; 
-moutht'),  a. 

black  mustard  See  mustard. 
black  mustard  oil.  See  mus¬ 
tard  oil. 

black'neb',  n.  [ black  +  neb 
nose.]  1.  The  carrion  crow,  or 
other  black-billed  bird.  Scot. 

2.  A  sympathizer  with  the 


French  Revolution.  Scot.  Obs. 
3.  A  scab;  blackleg.  Cant ,  Eng. 

black'-necked  stilt  (bllk'- 

nekt').  See  stilt.  [swan. I 
black'-necked  swan.  See| 

black 'ness.  >/.  See -ness. 
black  nightshade.  See  night¬ 
shade.  [pine.  I 

black  Norway  pine.  The  pitch! 
black  oak  fern.  =  black  maid¬ 
enhair. 

black  oat.  =  Mexican  oat. 
black  ocher  or  ochre.  =  wad. 
black  oldwlfe.  The  galafate. 
black  onyx.  Chalcedony  col¬ 
ored  as  a  substitute  for  jet. 
black  oyster  catcher.  See 

OYSTER  CATCHER. 

black  parsley  a  The  stone 

parsley  ( St  son  amonnnn).  b  A 
Madeiran  apinceouB  shrub 
( Thapsia  denpiens).  [lin. 
black  partridge.  See  franco-1 
black  paternoster.  See  pater¬ 
noster,  2.  [persimmon. I 

black  persimmon.  =  Mexican! 
black  pilot.  The  cockeye  pilot, 
black  plantain  The  ribwort, 
black  plate.  Sheet  iron  before 
it  is  tinned. 

black  plum.  The  Australian 
date  plum  Diospyros  micro - 
carpa. 

black  pool.  A  variety  of  Eng¬ 
lish  pool  in  which  a  black  ball  is 
placed  upon  the  center  spot,  and, 
with  certain  restrictions,  may  be 


black  powder  Ordinary  gunpowder,  as  distinguished 
from  brown  or  cocoa  powder  and  smokeless  powders. 
Black  Prince  Edward,  Prince  of  Wales,  the  son  of  Ed¬ 
ward  III.  of  England ;  — alluding  either  to  the  color  of 
his  armor,  or,  more  probably,  to  the  terror  of  his  arms, 
black  pudding.  A  kind  of  sausage  made  of  blood,  suet, 
etc.,  thickened  with  meal ;  a  blood  pudding, 
black  quarter.  Veter.  An  infectious  disease  of  young 
cattle  caused  by  the  bacillus  of  blackleg  and  character¬ 
ized  by  high  fever  and  formation  of  more  or  less  extensive 
crackling  swelling  under  the  skin.  Death  results  in  nearly 
all  cases.  Called  also  blacklegy  symptomatic  anthrax. 
black  race.  The  Ethiopian  race loosely  so  called. 

See  man.  ...» 

black  rat.  A  species  of  rat  ( Mus  rattusY  infesting  houses. 

It  is  now  rare,  having  been  driven  out  by  the  brown  rat. 
black  rattlesnake  A  rattlesnake  (Sistmrus  catenatus ) 
formerly  common  in  the  prairie  regions  of  the  central 
United  States.  It  frequents  low  ground. 

Black  Republican  A  member  of  the  Republican  party 
considered  as  favoring  the  cause  of  the  negroes ;  —  first 
applied  in  Civil  War  times  by  proslavery  men.  U.  S. 
Black  Rod,  abbr.  for  Gentleman  Usher  oj  the  Black  Rod:  a 
The  usher  to  the  Chapter  of  the  Garter,  who  carries  a 
black  rod.  He  is  of  the  king’s  chamber,  and  also  usher  to 
the  House  of  Lords.  Eng.  b  An  usher  in  the  legislature 
of  British  colonies. 

black'root'  (blSk'root'),  n.  a  The  Culver’s  root,  b  The 
colicroot.  C  A  perennial  asteraceous  plant  of  the  southern 
United  States  ( Chxnolobus  undulatus)  having  large  black 
tuberlike  rootstocks,  sometimes  used  medicinally, 
black  rot-  a  A  disease  of  cultivated  plants  due  to  fungi 
or  bacteria,  and  resulting  in  discoloration  and  decay  .  The 
black  rot  of  the  sweet  potato  is  caused  by  Ceratocystis  fim- 
briata  ;  of  the  tomato,  by  a  species  of  Macrosporium  ;  of 
the  grape,  by  Guignardia  biawellii ;  of  the  cabbage  and 
allied  plants,  by  one  of  the  bacteria  (Pseudomonas  campes- 
tris).  D  Any  organism  producing  this  disease. 

Black  Rubric.  The  declaration  in  the  Book  of  Common 
Prayer  in  1661  respecting  kneeling  at  the  administration 
of  the  Lord’s  Supper.  It  was  a  revision  of  the  declaration 
enjoining  kneeling  contained  in  the  Second  Prayer  Book 
of  Edward  VI., issued  in  1551. 

black  rust  a  A  form  of  a  disease  of  wheat  and  other 
cereals  and  grasses  caused  by  the  parasitic  fungus  Pucci- 
n ia  graminis:  also,  the  fungus  itself.  See  wheat  rust,  b 
Any  similar  fungal  disease  causing  discoloration, 
black  sage  a  A  tropical  American  boraginaceous  shrub 
(Cordia  cylindristachya)  with  sagelike  leaves,  b  A  woolly¬ 
leaved  menthaceous  plant  (Trichostema  lanatum ),  native  of 
southern  California  and  Mexico. 

black  sally  [black  +  sally =  salloiv.]  An  Australian  tree 
(Eucalyptus  slellulata )  with  rough,  dark-colored  bark  near 
the  butt.  It  yields  a  red  kino.  See  kino. 
black'— sand' er,  n.  One  who  washes  the  black  sand  of  the 
sea  beach  for  gold  ;  a  beach  comber.  New  Zealand. 
black  sanicle  A  European  apiaceous  herb  (Astrantia 
major)y  whose  aromatic  root  is  used  as  an  alterative, 
black  scale  A  destructive  scale  ( Lecanium  olex)  infest¬ 
ing  olive,  orange,  and  other  trees.  See  Lecanium,  Illusl. 
black  Shafting-  Mach.  Shaftingmadeof  bars  of  ordinary 
rolled  iron  made  cylindrically  true  only  where  the  coup¬ 
lings,  journal  hearings,  etc.,  come. 

black  sheep.  One  ill  a  family  or  company  who  is  unlike 
the  rest,  and  makes  trouble. 

black  sloe  A  wild  plum  (Prunus  umbellata)  of  the  south¬ 
ern  United  States.  It  bears  a  profusion  of  white  flowers, 
succeeded  by  small  sour  fruits, 
black'smith'  (bl5k'smi  th'),  n.  [black  (in  ref.  to  the  color  of 
the  metal)  -|-  smith.  Cf.  whitesmith.]  1.  A  smith  who 
works  in  iron  with  a  forge. 

2.  A  blackish  Pacific  coast  fish  ( Chromis  punctipinnis). 
black  snake,  or  black'snake'(-snakO,  n.  1.  Any  of  several 
snakes  of  a  black  or  very  dark  color ;  esp.:  a  In  the  United 
States,  Zamenis  constrictor ,  the  black  or  blue  racer,  which 
reaches  a  length  of  six  feet  or  more,  and  the  somewhat 
larger  pilot  snake  (which  see).  Both  are  wddely  distrib¬ 
uted  and  common,  and  quite  harmless,  b  In  Jamaica, 
Ocyophis  ater ,  also  harmless.  Pseudechis  porphyriaceus , 
Hoplocephalus  superbus.  and  Notechis  scutatusy  venom¬ 
ous  snakes  widely  distributed  in  Australia  (the  latter  two 
also  in  Tasmania),  are  also  called  black  snake. 

2.  A  long  braided  whip  consisting  usually  of  rawhide  or 
leather,  very  heavy  near  the  butt  (to  whicn  a  short  handle 
is  sometimes  joined)  and  tapering  to  a  slender  end  which 
terminates  in  a  leaf-shaped  piece  as  a  snapper.  It  is  used 
esp.  in  driving  long  teams  of  oxen,  mules,  or  horses, 
black  solder  All  alloy  of  copper,  zinc,  and  a  little  tin. 
black  Spanish.  One  of  an  old  and  well-known  Mediter¬ 
ranean  breed  of  domestic  fowls  with  glossy  black  plumage, 
blue  legs  and  feet,  bright  red  comb  and  wattles,  and  white 
face.  They  are  remarkable  as  egg  layers, 
black  spleenwort.  A  European  maidenhair  spleenwort 
(Aspleniuni  adiantum-nigi'um)  used  as  an  astringent, 
black  spruce.  A  spruce  (Picea  mariana)  of  the  northeast¬ 
ern  United  States  and  Canada,  extending  southward  in  the 
Alleghenies.  It  is  a  slender  tree  with  spreading  branches, 
deep  green  and  very  dense  foliage,  and  oval  persistent 
cones.  The  wood  is  soft  and  light.  See  spruce. 
black  spurge  A  trailing  weed  of  North  America  (Eu¬ 
phorbia  maculata)y  with  dark  green  blotched  leaves. 


played  at  by  any  player  who  has 
pocketed  another  ball, 
black  pope.  The  head  or  gen¬ 
eral  of  the  Jesuits,  or  Society  of 
Jesus;  —  so  called  from  the 
habit  of  the  order  and  the  great 
power  its  generals  had  during 
the  papacy  of  Pius  IX. 
black  poppy.  A  black-seeded 
variety  of  tne  opium  poppy. 
Black  Priest  of  St  Paul’s.  See 
Albert  of  Geierstein. 
black  purslane.  Black  spurge, 
black  rail.  See  rail. 
black  rain.  Rain  blackened  by 
gathering,  in  its  fall,  particles 
of  smoke,  black  fungus  spores, 
or  atmospheric  dust, 
black  raspberry.  =blackcap,3. 
black  rent.  =  blackmail,  3. 
Black  Republic.  Haiti,  whose 
citizens  nre  mostly  negroes, 
black  rhinoceros’  The  smaller 
species  of  Af  icon  rhinoceros. 
Black  River  limestone.  [From 
the  Black  River y  New  York.] 
Geol.  A  subdivision  of  the  Mid¬ 
dle  Ordovician  series,  esp.  in 
New  York. 

black  rockfish.  The  priest  fish. 
Black  Rood  of  Scotland.  A  relic 
reputed  to  have  been  a  part  of 
the  true  cross.  It  was  brought 
to  Scotland  in  the  11th  century 
by  Margaret,  wife  of  King  Mal¬ 
colm,  and  was  taken  by  the  Eng¬ 
lish  at  the  battle  of  Neville's 


Cross  (1346).  At  the  time  of  the 
Reformation  it  disappeared. 

black  rush,  a  The  great  bul¬ 
rush.  b  The  piassaba. 
black  salsify.  The  winter  as¬ 
paragus. 

black  salt.  A  crude  form  of 
sodium  or  potassium  carbonate. 
—  black 'salt  er,  n.  [wort. I 
black  saltwort.  =  sea  milk-| 
black  sampson.  The  purple 
coneflower.  Southern  U.  S. 
black  sand.  Founding.  Sand 
which  through  repeated  use  has 
been  burnt,  eliminating  clay, 
etc.,  and  has  become  mixed  with 
coal  dust  or  charcoal. 

Black  Saturday.  In  Scottish  his¬ 
tory,  August  4,  1621,  notable  for 
legislation  favoring  episcopacy, 
black  Beabass.  a  The  common 
sea  bass  (Centropristes  striatus). 
b  The  )  e  w  fi  s  h  ( Stereolepis 
gigas)  of  California, 
black'-seed',  n.  a  The  black 
medic,  b  Smut  grass. . 
black  sickness.  See  kala  azar. 
black  silver  Min.  Stephanite. 
black  skimmer-  See  skimmer, 2. 
black'smith  ing.  n.  The  craft 
or  employment  of  a  blacksmith, 
black  snakeroot.  a  The  black 
cohosh,  b  The  sanicle. 
black  snaps.  The  huckleberry 
(Gaylussacia  resinosa).  U.  S . 
black  soap.  Knapweed, 
black  Spot.  =  APPLE  CANKER. 


ale,  senate,  c&re,  Am,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofa ;  eve,  £vent,  €nd,  recent,  maker;  Ice,  Ill;  old,  6bey,  orb,  5dd,  s&ft,  connect ;  use,  unite,  urn,  up,  circus,  menu; 

|]  Foreign  Word.  f  Obsolete  Variant  of.  +  combined  with.  =  equals. 
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black  squall-  A  squall  attended  with  dark,  heavy  clouds, 
biack'strap'  (bl£k'str£p'),  n.  1.  A  mixture  of  spirituous 
liquor  (usually  rum)  and  molasses. 

2.  Any  common  wine  of  the  Mediterranean.  Sailors'  Cant. 
black' -tailed7,  a.  Having  a  black  tail, 
black-tailed  deer,  a  A  deer  ( Odocoileus columbianus )  of  Brit¬ 
ish  Columbia.  Oregon,  Washington,  etc.  It  is  m  many 
characters  intermediate  between  the  mule  deer  and  Vir¬ 
ginia  deer,  b  The  mule  deer.  —  b.  godwit.  See  godwit. 
black  tern.  Any  of  several  very  small,  short-tailed  terns 
with  largely  dark  gray  or  black  plumage,  which  breed  in 
marshes.  They  constitute  the  genus  Hydrochelidon.  //. 
nigra  is  the  common  European  species,  represented  in 
America  by  a  variety  (H.  nigra  surma  mentis). 
black'thorn  (bl5k'th6rn'),  n.  1.  A  European  amygdala- 
ceous  tree  or  shrub  (Prunus  spitiosa),  with  stiff  thorny 
branches,  small  white  flowers,  and  small  yellow  or  reddish 
astringent  fruits.  The  hard  wood  is  often  used  for  canes, 
etc.;  the  fruit,  called  sloe  or  sloe  plum ,  is  used  to  flavor  gin. 
2.  Either  of  the  hawthorns  Crataegus  douglasii  and  C.  to- 
mentosa.  U.  S. 

black  tin-  Minina.  Tin  ore  (cassiterite)  when  ready  for 
smelting.  It  is  a  black  powder,  like  flue  sand. 
black'tongue7  (-tung'),  n.  Med.  a  A  dark  discoloration 
of  the  tongue  from  accumulated  impurities,  b  Veter.  A 
form  of  anthrax  affecting  cattle  and  horses,  characterized 
by  dark  ulcerations  of  the  tongue. 

black  tracker  All  aboriginal  Australian  employed  by 
the  government  for  tracking  criminals. 

A  black  tracker  of  the  native  police  can  pursue  a  trace  at  full 
gallop.  Lumholtz. 

black  varnish  tree  An  anacardiaceous  tree  of  Burma 
(Melanorrhata  usitata ).  which  yields  a  black  varnish, 
black  vomit-  Med.  A  copious  vomiting  of  dark-colored 
matter.  It  is  one  of  the  most  fatal  symptoms  in  yellow 
fever,  the  fever  itself  being  often  called  tlie  black  vomit, 
black  vulture.  An  American  vulture  ( Catharista  urubu ) 
found  from  the  southern  United  States  to  Argentina.  It 
is  smaller  than  the  turkey  buzzard  and  heavier  in  flight, 
black  walnut-  A  tall  North  American  timber  tree  (Ju 
glans  nigra)  with  chocolate-brown  wood,  which  is  hard, 
strong,  and  heavy,  formerly  much  used  for  furniture  ana 
implements.  The  meat  of  its  nuts  is  oily  and  bitterish, 
black  warrior.  A  large  dark-colored  liawk  ( Buteo  borea¬ 
lis  harlani )  of  the  southern  United  States, 
black  wash,  or  black'wash'  (-w5sh'),  n.  1.  Med.  A  lo¬ 
tion  of  calomel  and  lime  water,  used  on  syphilitic  sores. 

2.  A  wash  that  blackens,  as  opposed  to  whitewash  ;  hence, 
figuratively,  calumny. 

To  remove  as  far  as  he  can  the  modern  layers  of  black  ivash , 
and  let  the  man  himself,  fair  or  foul,  be  seen*  C.  Kingsley. 

3-  Founding.  A  wash,  consisting  of  blacking  and  other  in¬ 
gredients  and  water,  used  for  coating  the  surfaces  of 
molds  to  prevent  their  being  burned  by  the  molten  metal. 
black'wash7,  v.  t.  To  color  with  a  black  liquid  ;  also  fig., 
to  calumniate.  (Cf.  whitewash.) 

Black  Watch  Formerly,  a  body  of  Scottish  Highland¬ 
ers  formed  early  in  the  18th  century  for  maintaining  order, 
and  later  (1739)  made  a  line  regiment  (the  42d  Foot) ;  now, 
a  territorial  regiment  (district  42)  officially  known  as  The 
Royal  Highlanders ,  of  which  the  old  42d  Foot  forms  the 
first  battalion from  the  color  of  their  uniforms, 
black  wattle  III  Australia,  any  of  a  number  of  species 
of  Acacia.  See  wattle. 

black  willow,  a  All  American  willow  tree  (Salix  nigra) 
with  dark  bark  and  linear  leaves,  growing  along  streams 
and  on  lake  sides  throughout  the  United  States  and  south¬ 
ern  Canada,  b  Any  of  several  other  willows  with  dark 
bark,  as  S.  lasiandra ,  S.  heviga/a ,  and  S.  nuttallii. 
black  Witch-  a  The  ani  ( Croloph/iga  ani).  b  A  large 
handsome  noctuid  moth  ( Erebus  odora)  of  the  West  In¬ 
dies.  occasionally  found  in  the  United  States, 
black  wolf-  A  black  variety  of  the  European  wolf  com¬ 
mon  in  the  Pyrenees,  or  of  the  American  gray  wolf, 
black'wood'  (blSk'wdod')  ,7i.  Any  of  several  hardwood  trees 
or  their  dark-colored  wood  :  a  In  the  East  Indies,  the  fa- 
baceous  tree  Amerimnon  lati/olium  (also  called  biti  and 
East  Indian  rosewood ),  having  a  useful  dark  purple  wood, 
b  In  the  West  Indies,  the  black  mangrove,  c  In  Austra¬ 
lia,  the  lightwood  ( Acacia  melanoxylon). 
black'work'  (-wGrk'),  n.  1.  Blacksmith’s  work. 

2-  Forgings,  rolled  work,  etc.,  which  have  not  undergone 
a  process  that  gives  a  bright  finish,  as  filing  or  machining, 
black'y  (blSk'T),  n.;~pl.  -ies  (-Tz).  A  black  creature,  as 
a  black  man,  or  negro,  a  blackbird,  a  rook,  etc. 

44 1  wonder  if  the  old  blackies  [rooks]  do  talk,”  said  Tom,  look¬ 
ing  up  at  them.  T.  Hughes* 

black'y,  a.  Somewhat  black  ;  blackish, 
blad  (blad  ;  bl6d),  n.  [Perh.  imitative.]  A  slap;  a  blow; 
also,  a  squall  with  rain.  Scot. 

blad'der  (blSd'er),  n.  [ME.  bladder ,  bleddre ,  AS.  blwdre , 
blaeddre • ;  akin  to  Icel.  blaSra ,  Sw.  bladdra,  Dan.  blsere ,  D. 
blaar,  OHG.  bldtara  the  bladder  in  the  body  of  animals, 
G.  blatter  blister,  pustule  ;  all  fr.  the  same  root  as  AS.  bla- 
wan ,  E.  blow,  to  puff.  See  blow  to  puff.]  1.  Anat.  Ac 
Zool.  A  membranous  sac  in  animals  that  serves  as  the  re¬ 
ceptacle  of  some  fluid  or  contains  gas ;  as,  the  urinary 
bladder  ;  the  gall  bladder  ;  often  specif.,  the  urinary  blad¬ 
der.  See  URINARY  BLADDER,  GALL  BLADDER,  AIR  BLADDER. 


2.  Hence,  fig.,  anything  inflated,  empty,  or  unsound. 
“  To  swim  with  bladders  of  philosophy.”  Rochester. 


black  squirrel.  Any  of  various 
black  or  blackish  varieties  of 
the  gray  squirrel  or  fox  squirrel. 
Black  Stone  of  Mecca.  See 
Caaba  [rent.  I 

Black  Stream.  The . Japan  Cur- 1 
black  sugar  Spanish  licorice 

i'uice.  [maple. I 

lack  sugar  maple.  =  black  | 
black  sumac.  The  dwarf  sumac, 
black  swan  See  swan. 
blackt.  Blacked.  Ref.  S/>. 
black'taiF,  n.  a  The  ruffe 
(fish),  b  A  black-tailed  deer, 
black  tamarind.  =  velvet 
TAMARIND. 

black  tang.  See  tang. 

black  Tartarian  A  kind  of 

sweet  blackhcart  cherry. 

black  tea.  See  tea. 

black  tellurium  Sylvanite. 

black'-throat  edbun'ting.  The 

dickcissel. 

Black  Thursday.  February  6, 
1851,  date  of  a  devastating  bush 
fire  in  Victoria,  Australia, 
black'tree',  n.  The  black  man¬ 
grove. 

black  trefoil.  The  black  medic, 
black  turnip.  The  lion’s-leaf. 
black  turnstone.  See  turn- 
stone. 


black  turpeth.  The  blackish 
brown  oxide  of  mercury,  Hg-iO; 
mercurous  oxide.  Archaic. 
black  udder.  Veter.  Contagious 
gangrenous  mammitis.  N.  Z 
black  vitriol.  Com.  Impure 
dark-colored  copperas. 

Black  wall  hitch.  See  knot, 
must. 

Black  War  An  ineffectual  at¬ 
tempt  made  m  1830  by  the  Eng¬ 
lish  in  Tasmania  to  capture  the 
natives,  by  driving  them  to  a 
peninsula,  a  line  of  men  (called 
the  Black  Line)  being  formed 
for  this  purpose.  [fever. I 

black'wa  ter,  n.  Veter.  Texasl 
black'-wa  ter  fe'ver.  Med.  A 
malarial  fever  of  the  tropics 
marked  by  bloody  urine, 
black  wax  A  black  soil  which 
is  sticky  when  moist.  Texas. 
black  'weed n.  a  Ragweed,  b 
The  bur  reed  Sparganium  sim¬ 
plex. 

black  weevil.  The  rice  weevil, 
black  whale.  The  sperm  whale, 
black  wildebeest.  SeeoNU. 
black  will  The  black  sea  bass 
( Centroprvdes  striatns). 
black'wort'  (-wOrtO.  n.  The 
comfrey.  Dial.  Eng. 


3.  A  vesicle  or  blister,  esp.  if  filled  with  air  or  watery  fluid. 

4.  Bot.  A  distended  membranaceous  pericarp, 
blad'der  (bl&Fer),  v.  t.  Ac  i. ;  blad'dered  (-erd) ;  blad'der  - 

ing.  1.  To  swell  out  like  a  bladder  with  air  ;  to  inflate.  Obs. 
2.  To  put  up  in  bladders  ;  as,  bladdered  lard, 
bladder  campion.  A  silenaceous  plant  (Silene  vulgaris), 
having  white  flowers  with  a  much  inflated  calyx  ;  behen. 
bladder  fern.  Any  fern  of  the  genus  Filix  ;  —  so  called 
from  the  bladderlike  indusium.  See  Filix. 
bladder  kelp,  a  The  bladder  wrack,  b  Any  Pacific-coast 
seaweed  of  the  genus  Nereocystis  (which  see), 
bladder  ketmie  or  ketrnia  A  malvaceous  garden  plant 
(Hibiscus  trionum)  having  ephemeral  yellow  flowers  with 
a  purple  center. 

bladder  nut  a  The  bladderlike  seed  pod  of  any  shrub  of 
the  genus  Staphylea.  b  The  tree  itself.  See  Staphylea. 
bladder  plum  A  plum  ill  which  the  stone  or  seed  is 
aborted,  leaving  an  interior  cavity  with  dried  flesh  ;  also, 
the  disease  itself.  It  is  caused  by  a  parasitic  fungus  (Ex- 
oascus  pruni)  which  develops  within  the  tissues  of  young 
branches.  The  remedy  is  pruning  and  spraying.  Also 
called  plum  bladder,  pocket  bladder,  plum  pocket,  and  fool. 
bladder  pod  Any  of  certain  plants  having  inflated  pods, 
as  the  Australian  fabaceous  plants  Kennedya  macrophylla 
and  K.  glabrata ,  common  in  greenhouses  ;  the  American 
brassicaceous  herbs  of  the  genera  Physaria  and  Lesque- 
rella ;  the  Indian  tobacco  ( Lobelia  inflata) ;  the  related 
European  plants  of  the  genus  Vesicaria  :  and  the  cappa- 
ridaceous  shrub  Isomeris  arborea ,  of  California, 
bladder  saltbush.  All  Australian  saltbush  (Atriplex  vesi¬ 
caria),  cultivated  to  some  extent  as  a  forage  plant, 
bladder  seed  Any  plant  of  the  European  apiaoeous 
genus  Physospermum,  the  seeds  of  which  are  somewhat 
inflated  and  have  large  oil  tubes, 
bladder  senna.  Any  fabaceous  shrub  of  the  genus  Colu- 
tea,  esp.  C.  arborescens,  a  European  species  occasionally 
cultivated  for  its  yellow  flowers  and  bladdery  pod. 
bladder  worm.  The  bladderlike  larval  stage  of  a  tape¬ 
worm  ;  a  cysticercus  or  coeuums  ;  a  hydatid, 
blad'der  wort'  (blSd'er-wOrt7),  n.  Any  plant  of  the  genus 
Utricularia  ; —  orig.,  any  aquatic  species.  See  Utricularia. 
bladder  wrack,  a  The  common  black  rockweed  of  the 
seacoast  ( Focus  vesiculosus),  used  in  preparing  kelp  and  as 
a  manure,  b  The  related  plant  Ascophyllum  nodosum. 
blad'der-y  (-T),  a.  Having  bladders;  resembling  a  bladder, 
.blade  (blad),  n.  [ME.  blade,  blad,  AS.  blsed  leaf,  blade  (of 
an  oar);  akin  to  Icel.  bla&,  Dan.  &  Sw.  blad,  D.  blad  leaf, 
OHG.  blot,  G.  blatt,  and  perh.  to  L.  folium,  Gr.  <\>vAAov. 
Prob.  fr.  same  root  as  AS.  bldwan ,  E.  blow,  to  blossom.  See 
blow  to  blossom.]  1.  A  leaf  of  a  plant,  esp.  of  an  herb; 
specif.,  chiefly  Dial.,  a  broad,  flat  leaf,  as  of  cabbage. 

First  the  blade,  then  the  ear,  after  that  the  full  corn  in  the  ear. 

Mark  iv.  2H. 

2.  Bot.  The  flat  or  expanded  portion  of  a  leaf;  the  lam¬ 
ina,  as  distinct  from  the  petiole;  —  applied  esp.  to  grasses, 
in  which  the  leaf  consists  of  blade  and  sheath. 

3.  The  cutting  part  of  an  instrument;  as,  the  blade  of  a 
knife  or  a  sword. 


4.  Fig.,  a  sword;  also,  one  who  bears  an  edged  weapon. 

And  by  his  side  he  hare  a  rusty  blade.  Chaucer. 

5.  An  object  or  part  of  an  object  having  a  resemblance  to 
the  blade  of  a  leaf,  sword,  etc.;  as,  the  blade  of  an  oar;  the 
blades  of  a  forceps.  Specif.  :  a  A  float  of  a  paddle  wheel, 
b  One  of  the  arms  of  a  screw  propeller,  c  A  fluke  of  a 
whale’s  tail,  d  Phon.  The  flat  part  of  the  tongue  imme¬ 
diately  behind  the  tip,  or  point;  —  usually  applied  to  the 
upper  surface  only,  lower  blade  being  used  to  indicate 
the  lower  surface.  If.  Sweet,  e  Kant.  The  part  of  an  an¬ 
chor’s  arm  behind  the  palm.  See  anchor,  f  A  spindle, 
or  the  upper  part  of  a  spindle,  on  which  yam  is  wound, 
g  The  long  arm  of  a  J  square,  h  A  shaft  or  pole.  Obs. 
1  Arch.  One  of  the  principal  rafters  of  a  roof.  J  A  piece  of 
mace,  k  pi.  The  four  large  shell  plates  on  the  sides,  and 
the  five  large  ones  of  the  middle,  of  the  carapace  of  the 
sea  turtle,  which  yield  the  best  tortoise  shell.  1  Poultry. 
The  rear  part  of  a  single  comb  of  a  fowl,  usually  extending 
beyond  the  crown  of  the  head. 

6.  A  sharp-witted,  dashing,  wild,  or  reckless  fellow. 

He  eaw  a  turnkey  in  a  trice 
Fetter  a  troublesome  blade.  Coleridge. 

blade,  V.  t. ;  blad'ed  (blad'Sd;  -Td  ;  7, 151) ;  blad'ing  (-Tng). 

1.  To  furnish  with  a  blade. 

2.  To  remove  blades  from  ;  as,  to  blade  kail.  Dial. 
blade,  v.  i.  1.  To  put  forth  or  have  a  blade. 

Ab  sweet  a  plant,  as  fair  a  flower,  is  faded 
As  ever  in  tlie  Muses’  garden  bladed.  P.  Fletcher. 
2.  To  fight  with  swords  ;  —  with  indefinite  object  it.  Obs. 
blade,  a.  Phon.  Of  certain  speech  sounds,  formed  or  artic¬ 
ulated  with  the  aid  of  the  blade  of  the  tongue,  as  s  and  z. 
Cf.  POINT,  BLADE-POINT. 

blade'bone^  (-bon'),  n.  The  scapula;  shoulder  blade, 
blad'ed  (blad'ed  ;  -Id),  a.  1.  Having  a  blade  or  blades. 

Decking  with  liquid  pearl  the  bladed  grass.  Shak. 

2.  Divested  of  blades;  as,  bladed  corn.  Dial. 

3.  Min.  Composed  of  plates  shaped  like  knife  blades. 

4.  Her.  Having  blades  or  leaves  of  a  specified  tincture, 
blade'-point',  a.  Phon.  Formed  or  articulated  with  the 

aid  of  the  blade  of  the  tongue,  the  tip  being  raised  ;  as,  sh 
in  she  is  a  blade-point  consonant. 


blad.  BLADE, 
blad  (blad),  n.  A  fragment.  Scot. 
blad.  n.  [Cf.  Dan.  &  Sw.  blad 
leaf.  See  blade.]  A  portfolio  ; 
blotting  pad.  Scot. 
blad.  r.  t.  [Perh.  imitative.]  To 
slap  heavily.  Scot. 
blad  apple' (bifid)  The  Barba¬ 
dos  gooseberry, 
bladder  brand.  =  2d  bunt,  77. 
bladder  catchfly.  The  bladder 
campion. 

bladder  cherry.  The  alkekengi. 
blad'der-et.  />.  A  little  bladder, 
blad'der-fish  ,  7i.  =  olobefish. 
bladder  herb.  =  bladder 
cherry.  [seal.  I 

blad'der-noseQ  n.  The  hooded! 
bladder  snout.  =  bladder- 
wort.  [wrack.  I 

bladder  tangle.  =  bladder | 
bladder  tree.  =  bladder  Nurb 
blad'ding.  p.  pr.  If  vb.  n.  of 
BLAD.  Scot. 

blade  fish.  =  cutlass  fish. 
blade'let,  n.  A  small  blade, 
blade  ore.  Any  seaweed  of  the 
genus  Laminaria.  Dial.  Eng. 
blad'er  (blad'5r),  n.  1.  A  maker 
of  blades;  also,  a  swordsman. 
Obs.  [ten-bfader.  I 

2.  A  bladed  implement ;  as.  a| 


blader  fl*  bladder.  [06.«.| 
blade'smith'./o  A  sword  cutler.  | 
blad'ish  (blad'Ysh),  a.  See 
-ISH  ;  BLADE. 

Bla'dud  (bla'dfid),  n.  A  legend¬ 
ary  British  king,  a  wonder 
worker,  said  to  have  built  the 
city  of  Bath,  and  to  have  per¬ 
ished.  like  Icarus,  in  an  accident 
to  a  flying  machine  invented  by 
him.  He  was  the  father  of  the 
legendary  King  Lear.  See  Lear. 
blad'y  (nlad'Y),  a.  Consisting 
of  blades.  Rare. 
blad'y-grass\  n.  Either  of  the 
Australian  grasses  Imperata 
a r ii /ill i nitr<  <i  and  /’on  cn  spitosa 
blae'ber-ry  (bla'bfr-Y  :  ble'-), 
n.  [ blac  +  berry.  Cf.  blue- 
berrv.]  The  bilberry.  North. 
Eng.  If  Scot. 

blae'ness.  n.  See -ness. 
blae'si-tas  (ble'sY-tfis),  n.  [XL., 
fr.  L.  blaesus  stammering.] 
Med.  A  defect  of  speech  ;  stam¬ 
mering  :  lisping.  Rare. 
blae'wort  ,  n.  See  blawort. 
blaf'lum  (blaf'lwm),  n.  A  de¬ 
ception.  Scot.  [Scot.  I 

blaf'lum.  r.  t.  To  impose  upon.  | 
blaf'lum-ry,  blae-flum'mer-y,  n. 
Imposition  or  deception.  Scot. 


blae  (bla ;  ble),  a.  [Icel.  blar,  akin  to  AS.  blaw.  Cf. 
blue.]  Obs.  or  Scot.  Ac  Dial.  Eng.  Dark  blue  or  bluish 
gray  ;  lead-colored  ;  of  the  color  of  the  skin  when  bruised; 
livid  ;  hence  ;  a  Of  the  weather,  bleak  ;  sunless. 

The  scald,  in  the  blae  mist  wandering.  IV.  B.  Scott. 
b  Of  linen  or  cotton  cloth,  unbleached.  Ireland. 
blae,  n.  Scot.  Ac  Dial.  Eng.  1.  Blae  linen. 

2.  Mining.  A  soft  shale  or  slate  of  a  bluish  color. 
Blag'den’s  law  (blSg'denz).  [After  Sir  Charles  Blagden 
(1748-1820),  English  physician.]  Physics  &  Chan.  The  law 
(of  limited  application)  that  the  lowering  of  thefreezing 
point  is  proportional  to  the  amount  of  the  dissolved  sub¬ 
stance. 

blain  (blan),  n.  [ME.  blein,  bleyn,  AS.  blegen  ;  akin  to 
Dan.  blegn,  D.  blein.']  1.  An  inflammatory  swelling  or 
sore  ;  a  bulla,  pustule,  or  blister. 

Blotches  and  blains  must  all  his  flesh  emboss.  Milton. 
2.  A  bladder  growing  on  the  root  of  the  tongue  of  a  horse, 
against  the  windpipe,  tending  to  cause  suffocation, 
blam'a  ble  (blam'G-b’l),  a.  [F.  blamable.]  Deserving  of 
blame  or  censure;  faulty;  culpable;  reprehensible. — 
blam'a  ble  ness.  n.  —  blam'a-bly  (-bit),  adv. 
blame  (blam),  v.  t. ;  blamed  (blamd);  blam'ing  (blam'- 
Tug).  [ME.  blamen,  F.  blamer ,  OF.  blasmer ,  fr.  L.  bias - 
phemare  to  blaspheme, LL.  also  to  blame,  fr.  Gr.  f}\o<r<t)riy.€iv 
to  speak  ill,  to  slander,  to  blaspheme  ;  fr.  pAd<r4>rifio<;  evil 
speaking,  perh.  for  ;  /3Aa»//i5  injury  (fr.  /3Aa- 

ttt€ir  to  injure)  -j-  4>ypr)  a  saying,  fr.  (frai/ai  to  say.  Cf. 
blaspheme;  see  fame.]  1.  To  ceusure  ;  to  express  disap¬ 
probation  of  ;  to  find  fault  with  ;  to  reproach  ;  to  fix  re¬ 
sponsibility  upon  ;  also,  Obs. ,  to  rebuke  ;  to  chide. 

We  have  none  to  blame  but  ourselves.  Tillotson. 
Go,  girl,  1  cannot  blame  thee  now  to  weep.  Shak. 

2.  To  bring  reproach  upon ;  to  blemish.  Obs. 

Sne  .  .  .  blamed  her  noble  blood.  Spenser. 

to  blame,  to  be  blamed,  or  deserving  blame  ;  in  fault ;  as, 
the  conductor  was  to  blame  for  the  accident. 

You  were  to  blame ,  I  must  be  plain  with  you.  Shak. 
Syn.  —  See  censure. 

blame,  n.  [ME.  blame ,  fr.  F.  blame,  OF.  blasme,  fr. 
blamer ,  OF.  blasmer ,  to  blame.  See  blame,  r.]  1.  Ex¬ 

pression  of  disapprobation  ;  imputation  of  fault ;  censure. 

Let  me  bear  the  blame  forever.  Gen.  xliii.  9. 
2  An  accusation.  Obs. 

3.  That  which  is  deserving  of  censure  or  disapprobation  ; 
culpability;  fault;  crime:  sin. 

Holy  and  without  blame  before  him  in  love.  Eph.  i.  4. 

4.  Hurt;  injury.  Obs.  Spenser. 

Syn.  —  Reprehension,  condemnation,  reproach. 

blame'iul  (blam'fool),  a.  1.  Faulty;  meriting  blame; 
culpable  ;  blameworthy. 

2  Attributing  blame  or  fault;  fault-finding;  censorious. 
—  blame'iul  ly,  adv.  —  blame'iul  ness,  n. 
blame  less,  a.  Free  from  blame  or  fault. 

We  will  be  blameless  of  this  thine  oath.  Josh .  ii.  17. 

— blame'less  ly,  otfr.  —  blame'less  ness,  n. 
blame'wor  thy  (-wUr'fchl),  a.  Deserving  blame  ;  culpa¬ 
ble  ;  reprehensible.  —  blame'wor'thi  ness.  n. 
blanch  (blanch  ;  140),  v.  t.  ;  blanched  (bl&ncht)  ;  blanch'- 
ing.  [ME.  blanchen ,  blaunchen ,  F.  blanchir,  fr.  blanc 
white.  See  blank,  «.]  1.  To  take  the  color  out  of,  and 

make  white  ;  to  bleach  ;  as,  to  blanch  linen  ;  age  lias 
blanched  liis  hair.  Specif.  :  a  To  bleach  by  excluding  the 
light,  as  the  stalks  or  leaves  of  plants  by  earthing  them 
up  or  wrapping  them  up.  b  Confectionery  tfc  Cookery. 
To  make  white  by  removing  the  skin  of,  as  by  scalding ; 
as,  to  blanch  almonds ;  also,  to  whiten  or  scald,  as  meat, 
by  plunging  into  boiling  water  and  afterwards  into  cold. 
C  To  give  a  white  luster  to  (silver,  before  stamping,  in  the 
process  of  coining),  with  acids,  etc.  d  To  cover  (sheet 
iron)  with  a  coating  of  tin. 

2  To  give  a  favorable  appearance  to  ;  whitewash. 

Blanch  over  the  blackest  and  most  absurd  things  Tillotson. 
Syn.  —  See  whiten. 

blanching  liquor,  a  solution  of  bleaching  powder, 
blanch,  V.  i.  To  grow  or  become  white  ;  as,  his  cheek 
blanched  with  fear ;  the  rose  blanches  in  the  sun. 

[Bones]  blanching  on  the  grass.  Tennyson. 

blanch,  a.  [F.  blanche,  fem.  of  blanc  white.  See  blank, 
cr.]  1.  White ;  pale.  Obs.  Chaucer. 

2  a  Eng.  Law.  Designating  a  white  rent,  or  one  paid  in 
silver.  See  blackmail,  n.,  3.  b  Scots  Law.  Specif.,  des¬ 
ignating  a  nominal  or  very  small  duty  paid  as  a  quitrent, 


or  the  holding  or  tenure  held  by  payment  of  such  rent. 

3.  Her.  Argent. 

Blanch  Lion  or  Lyon.  Her.  See  pursuivant. 
blanch,  n.  1.  A  white  cosmetic.  Obs. 

2.  A  white  spot,  as  of  diseased  skin.  Obs. 

3.  Mining.  Ore  mixed  with  other  minerals. 

4  Eng.  <£•  Scots  Law.  a  A  blanch  rent;  —  called  also 
blanch  farm  o;  ferae,  b  Scots  Law.  Blanch  holding  or  tenure, 
blanch,  v.  t.  A  i.  [See  blench.]  1.  To  cheat;  deceive.  Obs. 
Books  will  speak  plain,  when  counselors  blanch.  Bacon. 

2.  To  avoid,  as  from  fear  ;  to  evade  ;  to  pass  by.  Obs. 

Ifs  and  ands  to  qualify  the  words  of  treason,  whereby  every 

man  might  express  his  malice  and  blanch  his  danger.  Bacon. 
I  suppose  you  will  not  blanch  Paris  in  your  way.  Reliq.  Wot. 

3.  To  cause  to  turn  aside  or  back  ;  as,  to  blanch  a  deer. 


[|  blague  (blag),  n.  [F.]  Brag; 
numbug. 

blague,  v.  i.  [F.  blaguer.']  To 
lie  pretentiously  or  jestingly.  — 
blag'uer  (blag'fr),  n. 
blan'lauV  (Ina'loutO,  n.  [G.  ; 
bl alien  to  inflate  -f  laut  sound.] 
Phon.  The  sound  of  the  voice 
continued  during  the  pause,  or 
stop,  preceding  the  explosion  of 
a  voiced  stop  (0,  d,  g). 
blaid.  blade,  [blacken. I 
blaik'nit.  Obs.  Scot.  p.  p.  of  | 
blain  (blan),  i\  t.  To  blister; 
inflame.  [blaze.  I 

blaise.  Obs.  or  Scot.  var.  of  | 

blait.  +  BLACK,  BLAKE,  BLEAT. 

blait.  Obs.or  Scot.var.ot  elate. 

blake.  +  black. 

blake  (blak),  a.  [AS.  blac.'] 

1.  Pale  ;  wan  ;  colorless.  Obs. 

2.  Yellow,  as  butter.  Dial.  Eng. 
blake,  v.  i.  [AS.  blacian.]  To 
grow  pale.  Obs. 
blakeberyed.  A  term  found  only 
in  Chaucer,  and  explained  by 
Skeat  ns  meaning  lit.,  “  black- 
berrying,”  and  hence,  “  wander¬ 
ing  at  will,  astray.”  Others  have 
explained  it  as  alluding  to  the 
lower  world.  [CROI’HONE.I 
Blake'  trans-mit'ter.  See  mi-| 


blam'a-bl.  Blamable.  Ref.  Sp. 
blame'a-ble,  blame'a-ble-ness, 
blame'a-bly.  Vars.  of  blama¬ 
ble,  etc.  [blames.  I 

blam'er  (blam'5r),  n.  Onewho| 
blame 'wur" thy.  Blameworthy. 
Ref  Sp- 

blam'ing  (-Yng),  p.  pr.  If  vb.  n. 
of  blame.  —  blam'ing-ly,  adv. 
blan.  Obs.  or  dial.  pret.  ot  blin. 
||  blanc  (blaN),  n.  [F.,  white.] 

1.  A  white  cosmetic. 

2.  A  white  sauce  of  fat,  broth, 
and  vegetables.  [blank,  w.| 

3.  (bl&qk  ;  blaN)  A  coin.  Seel 
blanc.  f  blank. 
blan'card  (bUlq'kdrd),  «.  [F.l 
A  French  linen  cloth  woven  of 
partly  blanched  thread. 

[I  blanc/  fixe'  (blaN7  f$ ks').  [F.] 
See  barium  sulphate. 
blanch,  »•.  t.  To  blandish.  Obs. 
Blanch  (blanch  ;  140),  Blanche, 
7?.  [F.  Blanche,  orig.  fem.  of 

blanc  white,  of  G.  origin.  Cf. 
blank,  a.]  Lit.,  white  ;  —  U6ed 
ns  a  fem.  proper  name.  F. 
Blanche  (bliiNsh)  ;  It.  Bianca 
(byaq'kaj  ;  Sp.  Blanca  (bliii)'- 
ka)  ;  G.  Blanca  (Miiq'ka). 
blanchard,  a.  [OF.  blanchart .] 
Whitish.  Obs. 


food,  foot ;  out,  oil ;  chair  ;  go  ;  sing,  ii)k  ;  ♦hen,  thin ;  nature,  verdure  (250) ;  K  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144) ;  boN  ;  yet ;  zh  =  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Guidk. 

Full  explanations  of  Abbreviations,  $ljpis,  etc.,  Immediately  precede  the  Vocabulary. 
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Blan'chard  lathe  (blSn'chdrd). 
chard ,  American  invent¬ 
or.]  Mach.  A  kind  of  wood- 


[After  Thomas  Blan- 

3 


turning  lathe  for  making 
noncircular  and  irregu-cV 
lar  forms,  as  felloes,  gun-31 
stocks,  lasts,  spokes,  p  \  V 
etc.,  after  a  given  pat-  oyO* — ^ 
tern.  The  pattern  and  <^7^0 

work  rotate  on  parallel  tAI 
spindles  in  the  same  di¬ 
rection  with  the  same  .  .  T  ,  0  „  _ 

speed,  and  the  work  is  BJa'nehMd  Lathe.  1,  ^  G®ar 

shaped  by  a  rapidly  rotat-  '  Wc£v,ff  P^he"  1  Kuid"d  by 
mg  cutter  whose  position  pattern  anj  controlling,  by  con- 
is  varied  by  the  pattern  neetion  8,  the  revolving  Cutter  <>. 
acting  as  a  cam  upon  a 

follower  wheel  traversing  slowly  along  the  pattern, 
blanch'er  (blan'cher),  7i.  One  that  blanches  or  whitens ; 

esp.,  one  that  anneals  and  cleanses  money, 
blanch'er,  n.  One  that  blanches,  or  turns  aside.  Ohs. 
blanc  mange'  (bld-manzh' ;  -inaxzh' ;  277),  n.  [F.  blanc - 
manger ,  lit.,  white  food  ;  blanc  white  -f-  manger  to  eat.] 
A  dessert  made  from  gelatinous  or  starchy  substances  and 
milk,  usually  sweetened,  flavored,  and  shaped  in  a  mold. 
Sometimes  chocolate,  fruit  juice,  etc.,  are  added, 
bland  (blind),  a.  [L.  blandus ,  of  unknown  origin.] 

1.  Smooth  and  soothing  in  manner;  gentle  ;  suave;  as, 

a  bland  temper  ;  bland  persuasion.  41  The  smile  that  was 
childlike  and  bland.'1''  Bret  LI arte. 

Blest  from  his  birth  with  all  bland  impulses, 

Which  gently  in  his  noble  bosom  wake 

All  kindly  passions  and  all  pure  desires.  Shelley. 

2.  Having  soft  and  soothing  qualities  ;  not  drastic  or  irri¬ 
tating  ;  not  stimulating  ;  as,  a  bland  oil  ;  a  bland  diet. 

Like  the  bountiful  season  bland.  Tennyson. 
Syn.  —  See  suave. 

Bland'-Alli-son  Act-  U.  S.  The  act  of  Feb.  28,  1878 
(20  Stat.  25).  It  made  the  silver  dollar  of  412$  grains  troy  to  be 
legal  tender,  and  required  monthly  purchase  and  coinage  of  not 
less  than  #2,000,000  nor  more  than  #4,000,000  of  silver.  Congress¬ 
man  Richard  P.  Bland  of  Missouri  and  Senator  Wm.  B.  Allison 
of  Iowa  were  its  authors.  The  part  requiring  the  monthly  pur¬ 
chase  of  silver  was  repealed  by  act  of  July  14, 1890  (20  Stat.  289). 
Bland  for'di  a  (bl5ml-for'dT-d),  n.  tNL.,  after  George, 
Marquis  of  Bland  ford.’]  Bat.  A  small  genus  of  Australian 
tuberous-rooted  liliaceous  plants,  having  linear  leaves  and 
large  nodding  orange  or  crimson  flowers,  borne  in  short 
racemes.  Also  [/.  c.],  a  plant  of  this  genus, 
blan'dlsh  (blSn'dtsh),  v.  t.  dr  i.;  blan'dished  (-dTsht)  ; 
blan'dish-ing.  [ME.  blaundisen ,  F.  blandir ,  fr.  L.  blandiri , 
fr.  blandus  mild,  flattering.]  1.  To  flatter  with  kind  words 
or  affectionate  actions  ;  to  caress  ;  cajole. 

2.  To  make  agreeable  and  enticing. 

Mustering  all  her  wiles. 

With  blandished  parleys.  Milton. 

blan'dlsh  ment  (-m?nt),  n.  [Cf.  OF.  blandissemenl.]  Act 
of  blandishing  ;  a  word  or  act  expressive  of  affection  or 
kindness,  and  tending  to  win  the  heart ;  soft  words  and 
artful  caresses  ;  cajolery  ;  allurement. 

Cowering  low  with  blandishment.  Milton. 

Attacked  by  royal  smiles,  by  female  blandishments.  Macaulay. 

In  the  midst  of  love's  fair  blandishments.  Kyd. 

blank  (blaqk),  a.  [ME.  blank ,  blonc ,  blaunc ,  blaunche , 
fr.  F.  blanc ,  fern,  blanche,  fr.  OHG.  blanch  shining,  bright, 
white,  G.  blank;  akin  to  E.  blink.  See  blink;  cf.  1st 
blanch.]  1.  Of  a  white  or  pale  color  ;  without  color. 

To  the  blank  moon 

Her  office  they  prescribed.  Milton. 

2.  Free  from  writing,  printing,  or  marks;  having  an 
empty  space  or  spaces  to  be  filled  in  with  some  special 
writing  ;  —  said  of  checks,  official  documents,  etc. 

3.  Utterly  confounded  or  discomfited. 

Adam  .  .  nstonied  stood,  and  blank.  Milton 

4.  Empty  ;  void  ;  fruitless  ;  as,  a  blank  space;  a  blank  day. 

5.  Lacking  characteristics  that  give  variety ;  as,  a  blank 
desert ;  a  blank  wall ;  destitute  of  interests,  affections, 
hopes,  etc. ;  as,  to  live  a  blank  existence. 

6.  Lacking  animation  ;  expressionless  ;  vacant.  “ Blank 

and  horror-stricken  faces.”  C.  Kingsley. 

The  blank  .  .*.  glance  of  a  half  returned  consciousness.  G.  Eliot. 
7-  Absolute  ;  downright ;  unmixed  ;  as,  blank  terror. 

The  blank  impossibilities  of  Lilliput.  Dc  Quince//. 

8.  Showing  a  solid,  plain,  or  unbroken  surface  where  an 
opening,  interruption  of  continuity,  or  the  like,  is  usual, 
esp.  as  a  result  of  being  unfinished  ;  hence,  not  shaped  to 
the  final  or  finished  form  ;  as,  a  blank  key,  or  one  in  which 
the  slots  have  not  been  made ;  a  blank  bolt ;  a  blank  arch, 
arcade,  window,  etc.,  that  is,  a  semblance  of  one  without 
an  opening,  for  ornament  or  for  a  constructional  purpose. 

9.  =  blind,  a.,  18. 

Syn.  —  See  empty. 

blank  aBsay,  an  assay  of  the  nature  of  a  blank  determination. 

—  b.  bar.  Laic.  —  common  bar.  —  b.  book,  a  book,  usu¬ 
ally  of  ruled  paper,  for  accounts,  memoranda,  etc. ;  also, 
a  number  of  blanks  bound  in  book  form.  —  b.  cartridge,  a 
cartridge  without  a  projectile.  —  b.  charter,  a  charter 
given  to  a  crown  agent  in  Richard  II. ’s  time,  with  liberty 
to  fill  it  out  as  he  pleased ;  hence,  liberty  to  do  as  one 
pleases ;  carte  blancne. 

Our  substitutes  at  home  shall  have  blank  charters  _  Shak. 

—  b.  credit.  Banking,  credit  given  to  a  customer  on  his  per¬ 
sonal  security  only,  as  by  accepting  a  draft  on  his  ac¬ 
count.  —  b.  determination  or  experiment.  Anal.  Chem.,  a 
determination  made  as  nearly  as  possible  under  the  same 
conditions  as  a  true  determination,  but  with  the  omission 
of  the  substance  to  be  tested.  Its  purpose  is  to  ascertain 
the  effect  due  to  impurities  in  the  reagents,  etc.  —  b  file, 
Mil.,  any  file  that  has  no  rear-rank  man.  —  b.  indorse- 
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ment,  Law.  an  indorsement  (of  commercial  paper)  which 
omits  the  name  of  the  person  in  whose  favor  the  indorse¬ 
ment  is  made,  usually  made  by  simply  writing  the  name 
of  the  indorser  on  tne  back  of  the  paper.  Such  an  in¬ 
dorsement  makes  the  paper  payable  to  bearer.  -  blank  line, 
Print.,  a  vacant  space  of  the  breadth  of  a  line,  on  a 
page;  a  line  of  quadrats. —  b.  tire,  Mech.,  a  tire  without 
a  flange. -b.  tooling.  See  blind  tooling. -  b.  Bignature 
Law ,  a  signature  appended  to  a  document  which  still  nas 
essential  parts  to  be  added,  as  to  a  blank  stami>ed  bill  j 
or  note.  In  general  such  a  signature  operates  as  an  autnor- 
ity  to  anv  person  to  whom  tne  paper  is  delivered  to  fill  it  | 
up  as  a  bill  for  any  amount  the  stamp  will  coyer.  b. 
verse,  unrimed  verse  .  specif  .x  the  iambic  pentameter  char¬ 
acteristic  of  English  dramatic  and  epic  poetry, 
blank  (blSqk),  n.  1.  Any  void  space  ;  a  void  space  on  paper, 
or  in  any  written  or  printed  instrument ;  an  interval  void 
of  consciousness,  action,  result,  etc.;  avoid. 

I  cannot  write  a  paper  full,  at  1  used  to  do  ;  and  yet  I  will  not 
forgive  a  blank  of  naif  an  inch  from  you.  tin1’'1’ 

A  long  blank  in  the  history  of  French  legislation.  Hat  lain. 

1  was  111.  I  can’t  tell  how  long  -  it  was  a  blank  G.  Eliot. 
A  nonplus.  Obs. 

A  lot  or  a  lottery  ticket  by  which  nothing  is  gained. 

A  paper  not  written  or  printed;  specif.,  a  blank  ballot. 
A  paper  with  spaces  left  to  be  filled  with  names,  date, 
descriptions,  or  such  other  matter  as  may  be  desired  or 
appropriate ;  specif.,  a  paper  containing  the  substance  of 
a  document  or  legal  instrument,  as  a  deed,  release,  char¬ 
ter,  etc.,  with  blanks  to  be  filled  in  before  execution. 

6.  The  bull's-eye  of  a  target  ;  hence,  anything  aimed  at. 
Let  me  still  remain 

The  true  blank  of  thine  eye  Shak. 

7  Aim  ;  shot ;  range.  Obs. 

I  have  stood  .  .  .  within  the  6/uhA;  of  his  displeasure 
For  my  free  speech.  .  Shak. 

8  A  silver  coin  of  low-grade  metal  and  varying  value,  cur¬ 
rent  in  Fiance  in  the  14th  to  18tli  centuries.  The  blank 
coined  by  Henry  V.  of  England  for  his  French  realms  was 
valued  at  eight  pence. 

9.  Mech.  A  piece  of  metal  prepared  to  be  made  into  some¬ 
thing,  as  a  coin,  key,  screw,  etc.,  by  a  further  operation. 

10.  Dominoes.  A  piece,  or  division  of  a  piece,  without 
spots  ;  as,  the  “  double  blank  ;  ”  the  44  six  blank.'* 

11.  Blank  verse  ;  poetry  without  rime. 

And  rime  and  blank  maintain  an  equal  race.  Byron. 

12.  Ordnance.  A  smooth  sector  in  the  screw  box  or 
breech  block  of  some  breech-loading  cannon. 

13.  Chem.  A  blank  determination. 

14  See  weight. 

in  blank,  with  an  essential  portion  left  to  be  filled  in  ;  as. 
to  make  out  a  check  in  blank. 

blank,  o.t.;  blanked  (bl£i)kt);  blank'ing.  1.  To  whiten; 
to  render  pale  or  colorless.  Obs. 

The  coral  dye  is  blankt  at  lips  so  red.  Bcnlowes . 

2.  To  nonplus  ;  foil;  disconcert.  Archaic. 

Which  fairly  blanked  the  bold  visage  of  Adam  Woodcock.  Scott. 

3.  To  make  void  ;  annul  ;  frustrate. 

All  former  purposes  were  blanked.  Spenser. 

4.  To  divert ;  turn.  Obs. 

5.  To  execrate ;  —  a  euphemism  for  “damn,”  and  often 

indicated  typographically  by  a  dash,  as, - . 

6.  Sport.  To  keep  from  scoring.  Col  log. 

blan'ket  (blXq'kSt ;  -kTt;  7),  n.  [AF.  blanket e ,  fr.  OF.  blan- 
quet,  blanchet,  a  white  woolen  stuff  for  garments,  F.  blan- 
chet  the  blanket  of  a  printing  press,  dim.  of  bla/ic  white. 
See  blank,  a.]  1.  White  or  undyed  woolen  cloth.  Obs. 

2.  A  heavy,  loosely  woven  fabric,  usually  of  wool,  and 
having  a  nap,  used  in  bed  clothing  ;  also,  a  similar  fabric 
used  as  a  robe,  or  as  a  cover  for  a  horse  or  dog. 

Nor  heaven  peep  through  the  blanket  of  the  dark.  Shak. 

3.  Hence,  any  similar  piece  of  cloth;  as:  a  Print.  A 
piece  of  rubber,  felt,  or  woolen  cloth,  used  in  the  tympan 
to  make  it  soft  and  elastic,  b  A  band  of  thick  felt  run¬ 
ning  beneath  the  cloth  in  a  cloth-printing  machine.  C  An 
endless  band  of  felt  upon  which  the  pulp  is  laid  in  paper 
making,  d  Mining.  The  piece  of  cloth  used  in  blanket 
sluices  (which  see). 

4  A  streak  or  layer  of  blubber  in  whales, 
blan'ket,  v.  t. ;  blan'ket-ed;  blan'ket-ing.  1.  To  cover 
with  or  as  with  a  blanket  . 

The  ocean  bed,  blanketed  with  modern  deposits,  usually  gives 
but  scant  information.  Pop,  Sci.  Monthly . 

2  To  toss  in  a  blanket,  as  by  way  of  punishment. 

We'll  have  our  men  blanket  'em  i’  the  hall.  B.  Jonson. 
3.  To  take  the  wind  out  of  the  sails  of  (another  vessel)  by 
sailing  to  windward  of  her. 
blanketed  cattle.  =  BELTED  CATTLE. 

blanket  ballot  A  ballot  containing  the  names  of  all  the 
candidates  to  be  voted  upon. 

blanket  clause  Law.  A  clause,  as  in  a  blanket  mort¬ 
gage  or  policy,  that  includes  a  group  or  class  of  things, 
rather  than  a  number  mentioned  individually  and  having 
the  burden,  loss,  or  the  like,  apportioned  among  them, 
blanket  flower  Any  flower  or  plant  of  the  genus  Gail- 
lardia. 

blan'ket-ing,  n.  1.  Cloth  for  blankets;  supply  of  blankets. 

2.  Act  or  punishment  of  tossing  in  a  blanket. 

That  affair  of  the  blanketing  happened  to  thee  for  the  fault 
thou  wast  guilty  of.  _  Smollett. 

3.  pi.  Mining.  The  material  caught  upon  the  blankets  used 
in  concentrating  gold-bearing  sands  or  slimes. 

blanket  mortgage  or  policy  One  that  covers  a  group 
or  class  of  things  or  properties  instead  of  one  or  more 
things  mentioned  individually,  as  where  a  mortgage  se¬ 
cures  various  debts  as  a  group,  or  subjects  a  group  or  class 
of  different  pieces  of  property  to  one  general  lien. 


blan'ket  piece  (bian'kgt;  -kit-).  Whaling.  One  of  the  elon¬ 
gated  pieces  in  which  the  blubber  is  stripped  from  a  whale, 
blanket  roll.  Mil.  A  blanket,  tarpaulin,  or  the  like  rolled 
about  the  kit  of  a  soldier  to  form  a  cylindrical  bundle.  It 
is  worn  passing  over  one  shoulder  and  under  the  opposite 
arm,  where  the  loose  ends  are  brought  together  near  the 
hip.  It  has  largely  superseded  the  knapsack  and  blanket 
bag  for  use  in  time  of  war.  „  . .  . 

blan'ket-ry  (-rl),  n.  Blanket  work  ;  blankets  collectively, 
blanket  scum  Sugar  Many/.  A  thick  scum  of  calcium 
salts,  albuminoids,  fiber,  etc.,  that  forms  on  the  juice  as 
a  result  of  the  defecation  with  lime, 
blanket  sheet.  A  newspaper  of  folio  size, 
blanket  Sluice  Mining.  A  sluice  in  which  wateT  con¬ 
taining  suspended  matter  flows  over  coarse  blankets  that 
retain  the  heavier  particles,  as  of  gold,  amalgam,  etc. 
blanket  stitch.  A  buttonhole  stitch  worked  wide  apart 
on  the  edge  of  material,  as  blankets,  too  thick  to  hem. 
blank'ly  (bl£i)k'lT),  adv.  1.  In  a  blank  manner  ;  without 
expression  ;  vacuously  ;  as,  to  stare  blankly. 

2  Directly;  flatly;  point  blank. 

3.  Utterly;  completely.  44 Blankly  atheistic  doctrines.” 

J.  B.  Brou  n. 

||  blan  quette'  (blax'kSt'),  n.  [F.,  fr.  blanc  white.] 
1.  Cookery.  A  white  fricassee  ;  also,  a  mince  of  white  meat, 
as  of  chicken,  veal,  or  lamb,  served  with  velout£  sauce,  etc. 
2-  A  crude  soda  prepared  at  Aigues-Mortes,  France,  from 
certain  plants,  with  only  3  to  8  per  cent  of  sodium  carbonate, 
blan  quil'lo  (blaq-kel'yo),  n.  [Sp.,  dim.  of  bianco  white.] 

1.  Caulolatilus  chrysops  of  the  West  Indies,  Florida,  etc., 
or  C.  princeps  of  southern  California, — two  large  fishes 
related  to  the  tilefish. 

2.  See  coin. 

blare  <bl£r),  v.  i.  ;  blared  (blard) ;  blar'ing.  [ME.  blartn , 
bloren,  to  cry,  weep  ;  cf.  G .  plarren  to  bleat,  D.  blaren,  to 
bleat,  cry,  weep.  Prob.  imitative.]  1.  To  utter  a  prolonged 
cry  or  roar,  as  a  cow  bellowing.  Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 

2.  To  sound  with  the  loud  and  somewhat  harsh  tone  char¬ 
acteristic  of  a  trumpet.  44  The  trumpet  blared.1'  Tennyson. 
blare,  v.  t.  To  cause  to  sound  like  the  blare  of  a  trumpet ; 

I  to  proclaim  loudly. 

To  blare  its  own  interpretation.  Tennyson. 

blare,  n.  The  noise  made  by  one  that  blares;  the  harsh 
noise  of  a  trumpet  or  a  noise  like  the  blast  of  a  trumpet. 

With  blare  ot  bugle,  clamor  of  men.  Tennyson. 

His  ears  are  stunned  with  the  thunder's  blare.  J.  B.  Drake. 
blar'ney  (blar'nT),  n.  [From  Blarney ,  a  village  and  castle 
near  Cork.]  Smooth,  wheedling  talk  ;  flattery.  Colloq. 
Blarney  stone,  a  stone  in  Blarney  Castle,  Ireland,  said  to 
make  those  who  kiss  it  proficient  in  the  use  of  blarney, 
blar'ney,  v.  t.  ;  blar'neyed  (-nld)  ;  blar'ney-ing.  To  in¬ 
fluence  by  blarney  ;  to  wheedle  with  smooth  talk. 

Had  blarneyed  his  way  from  Long  Island.  S.  G.  Goodrich. 
||  blasd'  (bla'za'),  a.  [F.,  p.  p.  of  blaser.~\  Having  the  sen¬ 
sibilities  deadened  by  excess  or  frequency  of  enjoyment; 
sated  or  surfeited  with  pleasure  ;  used  up. 
blas  pheme'  (blas-fSmO,  v.  t. ;  blas-phemed'  (-femd') ;  blas¬ 
pheming  (-fem'Tng).  [ME.  blasfemen ,  L.  b/asphemare,  fr. 
Gr.  /3Aao-</>TjMc‘*' :  cf.  F.  blasjihemer.  See  blame,  r.]  1.  To 
speak  of  or  address  with  impious  irreverence  ;  to  revile  im¬ 
piously  (a  sacred  thing) ;  as,  to  blaspheme  the  Holy  Spirit. 
So  Dagon  shall  be  magnified,  and  God, 

Besides  whom  is  no  god.  compared  with  idols, 
Disglorified,  blasphemed,  and  had  in  scorn.  Milton. 
2.  Hence,  to  calumniate  ;  revile  ;  abuse. 

You  do  blasjiheme  the  good  in  mocking  me.  Shak. 
blas  pheme',  r.  i.  To  utter  blasphemy. 

lie  that  shall  blaspheme  against  the  Holy  Ghost  hath  never  for¬ 
giveness.  Mark  iii.  29. 

blas'phe  mous  (blas'fe-mws  ;  formerly  also  accented  blas- 
phe'moii8,  after  the  Latin,  as  in  Milton),  a.  [L.  btasphemus , 
Gr.  /3Ad<r<2>7)/u.o?.]  Speaking  or  writing  blasphemy  ;  uttering 
or  exhibiting  anything  impiously  irreverent;  profane  ;  as, 
a  blasphemous  person  ;  a  blasphemous  book. 

Nor  from  the  Holy  One  of  Heaven 
Refrained  his  tongue  blas'phemous.  Milton . 

—  blas'phe  mous-ly.  adr. —  blas'phe  mous-ness.  n. 
blas'phe-my  (blas'le-mi),  n.  ;  pi.  -mies  (-mlz).  [L.  blas- 
p  hernia,  Gr.  ^Aao-^rj/aca  :  cf.  OF.  blasphemie .]  1.  In  Jew¬ 

ish  law,  cursing  or  reviling  God  or  the  king,  who  was 
God's  representative  ;  in  later  usage,  pronouncing  the  for¬ 
bidden  name  of  God  (see  tetbagrammaton).  In  Biblical 
times  the  penalty  for  blasphemy  was  death  by  stoning. 

2.  Indignity  offered  to  God  in  words,  writing,  or  signs, 
as  speaking  evil  of  God  ;  also,  act  of  claiming  the  attributes 
or  prerogatives  of  deity.  Besides  being  an  ecclesiastical 
offense,  blasphemy  is  a  crime  at  the  common  law,  as  well 
as  generally  by  statute,  as  tending  to  a  breach  of  the  peace 
ana  being  a  public  nuisance  or  destructive  of  the  founda¬ 
tions  of  civil  society  ;  when  written  or  printed  it  is  a  libel. 

3.  Abusive  expression  or  action  ;  calumny;  vilification. 

Punished  for  hie  blasjihenn/  against  learning.  Bacon. 
Error  may  be  dull  if  it  chooses  ;  but  there  is  no  artistic  blas¬ 
phemy  equal  to  so  placing  the  harp  of  truth  as  to  make  it  sound 
harsh  and  wooden  when  you  strike  it  fairly.  Josiah  Boyce. 

Syn.  —  Sacrilege,  impiety,  irreverence  ;  imprecation,  exe¬ 
cration,  malediction,  anathema.  —  Blasphemy,  profanity, 
cursing,  swearing  agree  in  the  idea  of  impious  or  irrev¬ 
erent  speech.  Blasphemy,  the  strongest  term,  is  inten¬ 
tional  indignity  or  defiance  offered  to  God  or  sacred  things; 
profanity  has  wider  range,  and  includes  all  irreverent  ref¬ 
erence  to  holy  things,  esp.  the  light  or  impious  mention 
of  the  names,  titles,  attributes,  or  acts  of  God.  Swearing  is 
properly  a  broader  term  than  cursing,  which  properly  im¬ 
plies  imprecation.  To  sicear  at,  however,  is  the  same  as  to 
curse ,  and  the  two  words  are  in  general  somewhat  freely 
interchanged.  See  curse,  profanation,  irreligious. 


blandan  or 
BLEND.]  To 


whey  and  water.]  A  drink  of 
buttermilk  and  water.  Orkneys. 
bland,  v.  t.  [AS. 

Icel.  blanda.  Cf. 
mix.  Obs. 
bland,  r.  t. ;  pret.  V  />•  ?»•  blan- 
DEN,  BLANDIT;  //.  />/*.  5f  rb.  n. 

blanding.  [See  blandish.] 
To  blandish;  natter.  Obs. 
blan  da'tion  (bl&n-da'shnn).  n. 
[Cf.  L.  blanditia ,  blandities,  fr. 
blandus.  See  bland.]  Flat¬ 
tery  ;  also,  illusion.  Obs. 
bl&n-dil'o-quence  (-dYl'8- 
kwriis),  n.  CL.  bland Hoquen tin  ; 
blandus  mild  4-  login  to  speak.] 
Blandiloquous  speech.  Bare. 
blan-dil'o-quous  (-kwtZs),  blan  - 
di-lo'qui-ouB  (  dY-le'kwT-j/s),  a. 
Fair-spoken:  flattering.  Bare. 
blan'di-ment.  n.  TL.  bland i- 
mentum:  cf.  OF.  bland i went.'] 
Blandishment  Obs.  [dishes. | 
blan'diah-er,  n.  Onewhoblan-| 


blan'disht.  Blandished.  B.  Sp. 
bland'ly.  adv.  of  bland. 
bland'ness.  ».  See -ness. 
blane.  -j*  blain. 
blane.  Obs.  pret.  of  blix. 
blank.  +  bloxk 
blan-keel'  (biaq-kel'),  n  [Sp. 
blanyuiUa,  dim.  fr.  blunco 
white.]  See  coin 
blanket.  +  blunkbt. 
blanket  boat.  Mil  A  rude  boat 
made  by  covering  a  framework 
ol  sticks  with  a  soldier’s  rubber 
blanket. 

blanket  deposit.  A  deposit  of 
ore  in  a  sheet,  or  thin  bed.  West¬ 
ern  U.  S. 

blan'ket-eer'.  n.  1  One  who 
aids  in  tossing  in  a  blanket.  Obs. 
2.  />/.  A  body  of  Lancashire 
operatives,  many  of  them  pro¬ 
vided  with  blankets,  who  in  1817 
began  a  march  to  London,  to 
lay  their  grievances  before  the 


Blanche  flor'  (blansh'fior'),  n. 

See  Flore  and  Blanc  hkklor. 
blanch-im'e-ter  (blAnch-Tm'f- 
t5r),  n.  [1st  blanch  +  -meter.] 

A  chlorometer. 

blanch'ing,  ?>.  pr.  Hr  vb.  n.  of 
blanch.  —  blanch'lng-ly,  adv. 
blancht  Blanched.  Ref.  Sp. 
blanc-man'ger'  (bla-man'zlm' ; 
b  1  a-m  ii  n'z  h  5/),  n.  [F.  See 
BLANCMANGE.]  1.  A  Sort  Of 
fricassee  with  white  sauce.  Ohs. 

2.  Blancmange.  Obs.,  except  as 
quasi  French. 

blan'co  (bl&ij'kS),  n.  [Sp., 
white.]  Silver  gray  cochineal. 

See  COCHINEAL. 

Blan'co,  «.  [From  Blanco, 

Texas.]  Geol.  A  subdivision  of 
the  Pliocene  in  TexaR. 
bland,  n.  [Icel.  i  bland  among 
(in  mixture).]  1.  Combination; 
mixture  ;  —  in  in  bland.  Obs. 

2.  [Cf.  Icel.  blanda  mixed  hot 

ale,  senate,  cSre,  itm,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofa  ;  eve,  event,  find,  recent,  maker ;  ice,  111 ;  old,  obey,  orb,  8dd,  s8ft,  cdnnect ;  use,  unite,  urn,  up,  circus,  menu ; 

||  Foreign  Word.  f  Obsolete  Variant  of.  +  combined  with.  =  equals. 


government.  In  March  they 
held  near  Manchester  the  so- 
called  “  Blanket  Meeting,"  soon 
after  which  the  band  was  broken 
up.  —  blan  ket-eer'ing,  rb.  n. 
blanket  Indian.  An  Indian  who 
wears  a  blanket  in  adherence  to 
tribal  custom,  refusing  to  udopt 
modern  dress.  U.  S. 
blan'ket  leaf.  Common  mullein, 
blan'ket-y,  a.  Blanketlike, 
blan-kil'lo.  Var.  of  bi.anquil- 
lo.  the  coin.  [blanks. | 

blank 'ing, rb.  n.  The  making  of  | 
b'ank'ish.  a.  Somewhat  blank, 
blankmanger.  +  blancmange. 
blank'ness.  n.  See -ness. 
blank'y  (bl&q'kT),  a.  Abound¬ 
ing  in  blanks.  Colloq. 
blann.  Obs.  pret.  of  blix. 
blanne.  Obs.  pret.  of  blix. 
blanquet.  f  blanket. 
blare,  n.  bant.  A  naste  of  hair 
and  tar  used  for  calking. 


Blar'ney.  Lady  (bliir'nl).  In 
Goldsmith’s  “  Vicar  of  Wake- 
I  field,"  one  of  two  ladies  of  loose 
I  morals  introduced  by  Squire 
Thornhill  to  the  Primroses  to 
aid  him  in  ruining  Olivia, 
blar'ney-er,  n.  One  who  blar¬ 
neys.  [blast.  Obs.  | 

bias,  v.  1.  [Cf.  bla^t.]  A | 
2.  [Prob.  suggested  by  D.  blazen 
to  blow,  G.  o/ose/i.l  A  material 
influence  supposed  to  emanate 
from  the  stars  and  produce 
changes  in  the  weather;— coined 
by  Van  Helmont.  Obs. 
blase.  blaze. 
blaaen.  +  blazon. 
bias-feme'.  Obs.  var.  or  ref.  sp. 
of  BLASPHEME.  [  Ref.  Sp.  I 

blas'fe-moua.  Blasphemous.  | 
blas'fe-my.  Blasphemy  -  Ref.  Sp. 
blash  (blash),  n.  [Imitative.] 
Scot.  Sr  Dial.  Eng.  a  A  splash  ; 
a  plash,  b  Thin  or  weak  liquid  ; 


wishy-washy  stuff,  c  A  sudden 
flash  or  blazing  up. 
blash.  v.I.Sf  i.  To  splash  heavily; 
to  plash  Scot.  Dial.  Eng. 
blash  boggart.  A  boggart,  or 
bogy,  that  appears  and  disap¬ 
pears  in  a  flash  :  hence,  a  weird 
person.  Scot.  8c  Dial.  Eng. 
blash'y  (  blush'T  t.  a.  Splashy  ; 
watery  ;  also,  thin  or  weak  ; 
wishy-washy.  Scot. Sr  Dial.  Eng. 
blaain.  blaze. 
blason.  i*  blazon. 
blaaoun.  +  blazon. 
bias  phe-ma'tion,  n.  Calumnia¬ 
tion  ;  blasphemy.  Obs. 
bias  phe'ma-to-ry  (blas-fe'md- 
to-rl),  a.  Blasphemous.  Obs. 
blas-pheme',  a.  [L.  blasphemus , 
a.,  and  F  blaspheme ,  n.]  Blas¬ 
phemous.  06s.  —  n.  Blasphemer; 
also,  blusphemy. 
blas-phem'er  (bias- fern '5r),  n. 
One  who  blasphemes.  • 
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blast  (blast ;  277),  n.  [AS.  bluest ,  a  puff  of  wind,  a  blowing, 
or  the  kindred  Icel.  blaMr ;  akin  to  OHG.  blast ,  and  fr.  a 
verb  akin  to  Icel.  blasa  to  blow,  OHG.  bldsan,  G.  blasen , 
Goth,  blesan  (in  comp.) ;  all  prob.  fr.  same  root  as  E.  blow. 
See  blow  to  puff.]  1.  A  violeut  gust  of  wind. 

And  see  where  surly  Winter  passes  off, 

Far  to  the  north,  and  calls  his  ruffian  blasts.  Thomson. 

2.  A  forcible  stream  of  air  or  other  gas  from  an  orifice,  as 
from  a  bellows,  the  mouth,  etc.  ;  hence,  the  continuous 
blowing  to  which  one  charge  of  ore  or  metal  is  subjected 
in  a  furnace  ;  as,  to  melt  so  many  tons  of  iron  at  a  blast. 
In  a  hot  blast  the  current  is  heated  before  entering  the  fur¬ 
nace  ;  in  a  cold  blast  it  is  not.  A  blast  furnace  is  said  to  be 
in  blast  while  in  operation,  and  out  of  blast  when  not  in  use. 

3.  The  exhaust  steam  from  an  engine,  driving  a  column  of 
air  out  of  a  boiler  chimney,  and  thus  creating  an  intense 
draft  through  the  fire  ;  also,  the  draft  created. 

4  Mil.  Nav.  The  exterior  rush  of  gases  and  air  at  the 
discharge  of  a  cannon,  causing  a  great  and  sudden  air  pres¬ 
sure  at  the  sides  and  rear  of  the  muzzle. 

6.  The  sound  made  by  blowing  a  wind  instrument ;  strictly, 
the  sound  produced  at  one  breath  ;  also,  the  sound  made 
by  the  blowing  of  a  steam  whistle  or  similar  instrument. 

One  blast  upon  his  bugle  horn 
Were  worth  a  thousand  men.  Scott. 

The  blast  of  triumph  o’er  thy  grave.  Bryant. 
0.  A  sudden  pernicious  effect,  as  if  by  a  noxious  wind, 
esp.  on  animals  and  plants  ;  a  blight. 

By  the  blast  of  God  they  perish.  Job  iv.  II. 

Virtue  preserved  from  fell  destruction's  blast.  Shak. 

7.  A  blighted  bud  or  blossom.  Obs. 

Thou  shalt  hang  like  a  blast  among  the  fair  blossoms.  Lyly. 
8-  Act  of  rending,  or  attempting  to  rend,  heavy  masses  of 
rock,  earth,  etc.,  by  the  explosion  of  dynamite,  or  the  like  ; 
also,  the  charge  used  for  this  purpose. 

9  A  flatulent  disease  of  sheep. 

10.  An  explosion  of  gas  in  a  mine. 

11.  A  smoke  (of  tobacco) ;  a  whiff  or  puff  at  a  pipe.  Scot. 
Syn.  — See  wind. 

blast,  v.  i.  ;  blast'ed  ;  blast'ing.  1.  To  blow  ;  to  puff  vio¬ 
lently  or  noisily  ;  also,  to  blow  on  a  trumpet.  Obs. 

A  great  multitude  of  fiends  blast  my  and  roaring.  Cauton. 
[He]  toke  his  blake  trumpe  taste 
And  gan  to  puffen  and  to  blast?.  Chaucer. 

2.  To  become  inflated.  Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 

3.  To  smoke  tobacco  ;  to  puff  on  a  pipe.  Scot. 

4.  To  become  withered  or  blighted. 

5.  To  curse  ;  to  utter  imprecations. 

blast,  v.t.  1.  To  blow;  to  blow  abroad  ;  proclaim.  Obs. 

2.  To  injure  as  by  a  noxious  wind  ;  to  stop  or  check  from 
growth  or  fruit  bearing;  to  wither:  stunt  :  blight ;  shrivel. 

Seven  thin  ears.  &nd  blasted  with  the  east  wind.  Gen.  xli.  fi. 
3  Heuce,  to  affect  with  some  sudden  violence,  plague, 
calamity,  or  blightiug  influence,  which  destroys  or  thwarts* 
to  curse  ;  ruin  ;  as,  to  blast  pride,  hopes,  or  character. 

I  ’ll  cross  it,  though  it  blast  me.  Shak. 

4.  To  confound  by  a  loud  blast  or  din.  Obs.  or  R. 

Trumpeters, 

With  brazen  din  blast  you  the  city’s  ear.  Shak. 

5-  To  rend  open  or  shatter  by  any  explosive  agent,  as  dyna¬ 
mite  ;  as,  to  blast  rocks. 

6.  To  smoke  (tobacco).  Scot. 

-blast  1  -blSst).  [Gr.  /SAcuttos 

sprout,  shoot.]  A  suffix  used 
in  naming  certain  embryonic 
or  formative  structures,  etc., 
esp.  the  germ  layers  of  the  em¬ 
bryo  ;  as,  eipiblasl ,  hypo  blast. 
blast  draft  or  draught  The 
draft  produced  by  a  blower, 
as  by  blowing  in  air  beneath  a 
fire  or  drawing  out  the  gases 
from  above  it ;  a  forced  draft, 
blast'ed  ^blas'tgd :  -tTd;  7, 1.51 ), 
p.  a.  1  Blighted;  withered. 

Upon  this  blasted  heath.  Shak. 

2  Confounded;  accursed;  de¬ 
testable. 

Some  of  her  own  blasted  gyp-  1 
sies.  Scott. 

3.  Rent  by  an  explosive. 

4.  Her.  Without  leaves;  — 
said  of  a  tree. 

blas-te'ma  (bl5s-te'md),n.;/>/. 

-temata  (-te'ma-td).  [NL.,  fr. 

Gr.  fi\a<TT7ffia  bud,  sprout.] 

1.  a  Embryol.  The  protoplas¬ 
mic  tissue  of  a  germinating 
egg.  Obs.  b  The  primitive 
basis  of  an  organ  yet  unformed, 
from  which  it  grows. 

2  Bot.  The  lichen  thallu6.  R. 

— blas-te'mali  te'mal  .blas  - 
te  mat'ic  (-te-mSt'Tk).  blas- 
tem'ic  (-tSm'Tk;  -te'mTk),  a. 
blast'er  (blas'ter),  n.  One  that 
blasts;  specif.,  pi.  [caj^.].  a 
former  society  of  freethinkers 
formed  in  Ireland  about  1738. 
blast  furnace  Metal.  A  fur¬ 
nace  in  which  combustion  is 


One  form  of  Blast  Furnace. 

1  Hopper:  2  Bell:  4  Gas  Out- 
letsto  I)owncomer.!>;.1Stack: 

H  Boshes:  7  Hearth;  8,8  Bus-  j 
tie  Pipe;  9,  l#  Tuyeres;  10  Iron 
Runner. 

forced  by  a  current  of  air  under  pressure,  esp.  in  the 


smelting  of  ores.  Specif.,  Iron  Many f. ,  such  a  furnace  for 
obtaining  iron  by  the  reduction  of  the  ore  with  suitable 
fuel  and  fluxes  at  a  great  heat.  (See  iron.)  Blast  furnaces 
are  designated  as  cold-blast  or  hot-blast  according  to  the 
temperature  of  the  air  used  for  the  blast.  They  are  usu¬ 
ally  vertical,  but  vary  greatly  in  shape  and  size ;  a  typical 
form  is  that  shown  in  the  illustration, 
blast  hearth-  Metal.  A  hearth  in  connection  with  w  hich  a 
blast  is  used,  as  in  reducing  lead  ore. 
blast  hole.  1.  A  hole  in  the  bottom  of  a  pump  stock 
through  w  hich  water  enters. 

2-  The  hole  into  w  hich  a  blasting  charge  is  inserted, 
blas'tic  (-bias'll k).  [ -blast  -j-  -ic.j  A  suffix  denoting  ger¬ 

minal,  formative,  etc.;  as,  epi blashc,  meso blastic. 
blas'tid  (bias'tid),  n.  Paleon.  One  of  the  Blastoidea. 
blast'ing.  vb.  n.  <3c  p.  pr.  of  blast. 

I  have  smitten  you  with  blasting  and  mildew.  Amos  iv.  9. 
blasting  cartridge  A  cartridge  containing  an  explosive 
to  be  used  in  blasting. 

blasting  fuse  A  slow-burning  fuse  used  for  igniting 
blasting  charges. 

blasting  gelatin  or  gelatine-  An  explosive  of  jellylike 
consistency  composed  of  a  solution  of  nitrates  of  cellulose 
in  nitroglycerin,  with  sometimes  a  little  camphor, 
blasting  needle  A  ueedlelike  instrument  for  making  an 
opening  for  a  fuse. 

blasting  powder  Gunpowder,  usually  slow  burning,  used 
for  blasting. 

blasting  tube  India-rubber  tubing  used  for  holding  ni¬ 
troglycerin. 

blast  lamp.  A  lamp  provided  with  some  arrangement  for 
intensifying  combustion  by  means  of  a  blast, 
blast'ment.  n.  A  blasting  processor  ii.flueuce;  a  blighting. 

In  the  morn  and  liquid  dew  of  youth. 

Contagious  blastmeuts  are  most  imminent.  Shak. 

blast  meter  All  anemometer  for  measuring  the  force  of 
a  blast. 

blast  nozzle  A  fixed  or  variable  outlet  of  a  blast  pipe, 
blas'to-  (blSs'to-).  A  combining  lorm  from  Greek  0Aa- 
otos,  sprout,  shoot ,  used  in  biology,  botany,  etc.,  to  ndicate 
connection  with ,  or  relation  to,  a  bud,  budding ,  a  germ ,  and 
esp.  the  early  stages  of  the  embryo  ;  as,  blastocoWa,  blasto¬ 
derm.  blastoge nesis,  etc. 

blas'to-ccele  (-sel),  n.  [blasto-  -f-  -ccele.]  Embryol.  The  cav¬ 
ity  of  the  blastula,  or  segmentation  cavity.  See  blastula. 
blas'to  cyst (-sTst),  n.  [blasto- -{-cyst.]  Embryol.  a  The 
germinal  vesicle,  b  A  blastodermic  vesicle, 
blas'to  dorm  t  -dfirni),  n.  [blasto-  -derm.]  Embryol.  A 
membrane  formed  by  the  repeated  segmentation  of  the 
blastomeres  ;  specif.,  that  formed  by  the  actively  segment¬ 
ing  part  of  the  eggs  of  most  vertebrates  in  their  early 
stages.  It  soon  becomes  differentiated  into  the  germ 
layers,  and  from  it  the  embryo  forms, 
bias  to-der'rnic  (-dflr'mTk),  a.  Embryol.  Of,  pertaining 
to,  or  of  the  nature  of,  the  blastoderm, 
blastodermic  vesicle,  the  hollow*  sphere  or  sac  of  cells  formed 
by  the  segmentation  of  the  egg  of  mammals, 
blas'to  disc,  or  blas'to  disk  (blSs'to-dlsk),  n.  [ blasto -  -f- 
disc,  disk.]  Embryol.  The  germinal  disk, 
bias  to-gen'e-sis  (-j8n'e-6ls),  n.  [ blasto  -f-  -genesis.] 

Biol,  a  Reproduction  by  budding,  b  The  theory  of  the 
transmission  of  inherited  characters  by  germ  plasm  ;  — 
opposed  to  pangenesis.  Weismann. 

bias' toid  1  blSs'toid),  a.  Paleon.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the 
Blastoidea.—  n.  One  of  the  Blastoidea. 

Bias  tol'de  a  (blSs-toi'de-d),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  fr. 
blasto-  -f-  -oid.]  Paleon.  A  group  (now  usually 
ranking  as  a  class)  of  extinct,  Paleozoic,  short¬ 
stemmed  or  stemless,  pelmatozoan  echinoderms, 
which  are  shaped  more  or  less  like  a  flower  bud, 
and  have  five  ambulacral  areas  with  slender  ap¬ 
pendages,  called  pinnules,  along  their  margins 
and  flattened  tubes,  called  hydrospires,  along 
their  internal  surface.  The  group  was  formerly 
considered  a  division  of  the  Crinoidea.  It  is 
divided  into  two  orders,  Regulares,  including  svm- 
metrical  stalked  forms,  and  Irreyulares ,  including 
sessile  forms  having  one  ambulacral  area  differing 
in  size  and  form  from  the  others, 
blas'to-mere  (bliL/to-lber),  n.  [blasto-  -j — mere.]  Em¬ 
bryol.  One  of  the  large  cells  formed  as  a  result  of  the  first  . 
few  cell  divisions  of  the  eeg.  —  bias  tO-mer'ic  (-mSr'Tk),  a. 
Bias  topk'a-ga  (bl3s-t<5  'd-ga),  n.  pi.  [NL.  ;  blasto-  -f-  Gr. 
<baye Iv  to  eat.]  Zool.  A  genus  of  minute  hymenopterous 
insects  of  the  family  Chalcididae,  containing  the  fig  wasp  j 
(B.  yrossorum )  and  allied  species.  See  caprification. 
blas'to-pore  (bl5s'to-por),  n.  [blasto-  -j-  pore.]  Embryol.  \ 
In  embryos,  the  primitive  opening  into  the  archenteron  or 
cavity  formed  by  gastrulation.  See  gastrula.  —  bias  to 
po'ral  (-po'rdl),  bias  to-por'ic  (-pbr'Tk),  a. 
blas'to-sphere  l-sfer),  n.  [blasto- -{-sphere.]  Embryol. 
a  A  blastula.  b  The  blastodermic  vesicle  of  the  mamma¬ 
lian  egg.  —  blas'to  spher'ic  (-sfgr'Tk),  a. 
blast  pipe.  The  exhaust  pipe  of  a  steam  engine,  or  any  I 
pipe  delivering  steam  or  air  so  as  to  cause  a  blast,  as  the  ! 
exhaust  pipe  of  a  locomotive  engine, 
blast'plate'  (blast'plat'),  n.  Gun.  An  iron  plate  on  a  deck 
or  land  w  ork  under  Hie  muzzle  of  a  great  gun  to  protect  the  j 
surface  from  the  blast  .when  the  gun  is  fired, 
blas'tu-la  (bl5s'tu-ld),  n.  ;  L.  pi.  -l.e  (-le).  [NL.,  dim.  of  j 
Gr.  /3Aa<7To?  sprout.]  Embryol.  A  form  of  embryo  found 
in  the  early  development  of  many  animals.  In  typical 
cases  the  cells  of  which  it  is  composed  are  arranged  in 
the  form  of  a  sphere  with  walls  of  a  single  layer  bounding 
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tes  pyrifor- 
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a  completely  closed  central  cavity  (the  blastocoele).  Cf. 
MORULA  ;  GASTRULA.  —  blaS'tU  laT 
<bl5s'tu-ldr),  a. 

blat  (blat),  v.  i.  ;  blat'ted  ;  blat'ting 
[Cf.  bleat.]  To  cry,  as  a  calf  or 
sheep  ;  to  bleat  ;  to  make  a  senseless 
or  raucous  noise  ;  to  talk  inconsider¬ 
ately.  Colloq. 

The  tireless  musicians  blatted  inspir- 
ingly  through  it  all.  Booth  Tarkinyton. 
blat,  v.  t.  To  utter  raucously  or  in-  Section  of  Blastula. 
considerately.  Colloq.  <•  Blastoctrle  ;  m  Mac- 

If  I  have  anything  on  my  mind,  I  have  ronieres  *  mi  Micro- 
to  blat  it  right’ out.  'W.  D.  Howells.  meres* 

bla'tan-cy  I  bla'tdn-si),  n.  Blatant  quality, 
bla'tant  (bla'tdnt ;  the  first  “  a  ”  was  prob.  short  formerly ), 

а.  [Of  uncertain  origin.]  1.  Bellow  ing,  as  a  calf  ;  bawl¬ 
ing  ;  brawling  ;  clamoring. 

Glory,  that  blatant,  word,  which  haunts  some  military  minds 
like  the  bray  «’t  tin-  trumpet.  "  Irving. 

2  Offensively  obtrusive  ;  demanding  undue  or  involuntary 
attention,  as  by  vulgar  ostentation  or  by  tasteless  or  incon¬ 
siderate  conduct ;  coarse;  ‘‘loud.” 

Roses  are  sweet,  but  their  perfume  is  more  blatant  than  that  of 
the  violet,  it  you  know  what  1  mean.  Sarah  Grand. 

Insulting  the  crystal  clearness  of  the  heavens  with  the  intru¬ 
sion  of  their  own  ludicrous,  blatant,  and  imbecile  personalities, 
incapable  even  of  being  silent  and  ashamed.  Ouida. 

3.  Conspicuous  aud  unmistakable  ;  “  clear  as  daylight ;  ” 
as,  a  blatant  fraud. 

Syn.  —  See  vociferous 

Blatant,  or  Blattant.  Beast,  the  A  bellow  ing  monster. 

pictured  by  Spenser  in  the  “  Faerie  Queene,”  typical  oi 
slander  or  calumny  ;  or.  an  impersonation  of  what  we  now 
call  the  “  mob.”  see  Pelleas,  Sir. 

One  of  the  most  **  blatant  beusts  "  of  the  Reign  of  Terror. 

Miss  Mnloch. 

blate  (blat ,  dial,  also  olet),  a.  [Cf.  AS.  i/aflivid,  pale.] 

1.  Pale  ;  ghastly.  Obs. 

2.  Blunt  or  dull,  as  in  feeling,  courage,  discernment.  Obs. 

3.  Bashful;  diffident,  esp.  by  nature;  sheepish;  also, 
loath  ;  slow.  Scot,  or  Dial.  Eng. 

Do  not  be  too  blate.  Stevenson. 

—  blate'ly.  adr.  —  blate'ness.  n. 

blate  (blat),  v.  f.  dm  i.  [Cf.  bleat,  blat.]  To  bleat;  bellow  ; 
roar  ;  also,  to  blab  ;  to  talk  inconsiderately. 

He  blates  to  me  what  has  parsed  between  other  people  and 
him.  Pevj/s. 

blath'er  (blSth'er;  dial,  blith'er,  blSth'-),  v.  i.  d-  t. ; 
blath'ered  (-erd) ;  blath'er-ing.  Also  bleth'er  [Icel. 

blaSra.]  To  talk  foolishly  or  nonsensically.  G.  Eliot. 

A  blethering,  blustering,  drunken  blelluni.  Burns. 

blath'er,  n.  Also  bleth'er  [Icel.  bla$r  nonsense.]  Volu¬ 
ble,  foolish,  or  nonsensical  talk;  — often  in  pi. 

Blat'ta  (blSt'd),  n.  [L.,  a  cockroach.]  Zool.  A  genus  of 
cockroaches  typical  of  the  cockroach  family,  Blat'tl-dae 
(-T-de).  It  formerly  included  the  common  domestic  species 
of  cockroaches,  though  these  have  now  been  transferred  to 
other  genera.  See  cockroach.  —  blat'tid  (-Id),  n.  —  blat'- 
ti  form  <  T-f6rm),  a.  —  blat'toid  '-oid),  a. 
blat'ter  (blSt'er),  v.  i.  d  t. ;  blat'tered  (-erd) ;  blat'ter- 
ing.  [L.  bin  ter  are  to  babble  :  cf.  F.  blate  rer  to  bleat.]  To 
prate  ;  babble  ;  rail ;  to  make  a  senseless  noise ;  to  ex¬ 
press  volubly  ;  to  patter.  “  The  rain  blattered .”  Jeffrey. 

They  procured  .  .  .  preachers  to  blatter  against  me.  ...  so 
that  they  had  place  ana  time  to  belie  me  shamefully.  Latimer. 
blau'bok'  (blou'bbk'),  n.  [D.  blauwbok,  lit.,  blue  buck.] 
a  A  South  African  antelope  ( Ozanna  leucophxa)  now  ex¬ 
terminated.  It  was  closely  related  to  the  sable  antelope, 
b  Any  of  several  small  African  antelopes  of  the  genus 
Cephalophus,  some  of  which  are  no  larger  than  a  hare, 
blaze  (blaz),  n.  [ME.  blase ,  AS.  b/sese.  blase;  akin  to 
OS.  bias  w  hitish,  G.  blass  pale,  MHG.  bias  torch.]  1.  A 
torch  or  firebrand.  Obs. 

2  A  stream  of  gas  or  vapor  emitting  light  and  heat  in  the 

process  of  combustion;  a  bright  flame;  a  fire.  “To 
heaven  the  blaze  uprolled.”  Croly. 

Withered  dry  sticks  with  which  they  made  a  blaze.  De  Foe. 

3  Intense,  direct  light  accompanied  with  heat. 

O  dark,  dark,  dark,  amid  the  blaze  of  noon  !  Milton. 

4.  A  bursting  out,  or  active  display  of  any  quality  ;  an  out¬ 
burst.  “  Fierce  6/fire  of  riot.”  “  His  blaze  of  wrath.”  Shak. 

5  Splendor;  glory;  effulgence;  brilliant  display,  as  of  jew¬ 
els  ;  glare  ;  w  hite  light.  “  Th e  blaze  of  publicity.”  Lecky. 

Beauty,  where  is  thy  blaze  t  Luly. 

The  rich  geranium’s  scarlet  blaze.  Southey. 

б.  In  poker,  a  hand  (not  much  used)  of  five  court  cards, 
ranking  between  two  pairs  and  three  of  a  kind. 

in  &  blaze,  on  fire  ;  burning  with  flame  ;  filled  with,  giving, 
or  reflecting  light;  excited  or  exasperated. 

As  a  euphemism  or  slang  term  blazes  is  often  used  for  hell, 
lerdition,  and  hence  ns  an  intensive;  as  in,  •*  the  blazes,”  “  as 
ot  as  blazes.”  Hence  “  Old  Blazes,”  Satan, 
blaze. r.i.;  blazed  (blazd);  blaz'ing  (blaz'Tng).  1.  To  burn 
with  bright  flame  ;  to  glow*  with  or  as  with  flame. 

Say  all  thy  say, 

But  blaze  not  out  before  the  Frenchmen  here.  Tennyson. 

2  To  send  forth  or  reflect  glowing  or  brilliant  light ;  to 
show  a  blaze  ;  to  be  resplendent  ;  to  be  conspicuous. 

And  far  and  wide  the  icy  summit  blazed.  Wordsworth. 
Mighty  names  have  blazed  upon  the  world.  Bryant. 
Syn.  —  See  flame. 

to  blaze  away,  to  shoot,  or  continue  shooting,  with  a  fire¬ 
arm.  Also  fig.  Colloq.  —  to  b.  out.  a  To  bum  out  with 
a  flare ;  to  subside  from  blazing,  b  To  come  to  a  blaze; 
to  blaze  up  or  forth. 


blaas.  +  BLAZE, 
blast,  n.  [Gr.  a<rr<k  sprout, 
shoot.]  Biol.  =  exotospore. 
blast-.  Var.  of  rlvsto-. 
blas-tae'a  (bias-te'a),  n.  [XL. 
See  blasto-. J  Zool.  =  plan.ea. 
bias  te  las'ma  (blas/te-l&z'm«; 
•Us'md),  n. :  L.  pi.  -mata  (ma- 
ta).  [XL.  ;  blasto-  +  Gr.  eAa <r/xa 
metal  plate.}  Biol.  Any  sec- 
ondary  germ  layer  formed  after 
the  endoderm  and  ectoderm, 
blast  engine.  An  engine  for 
producing  a  blast,  as  a  draft, 
blast'ful.  a.  See  -m  l. 
blast  gate.  An  apparatus,  as  a 
cock  or  slide,  to  open  and  close 
blast  pipes,  exhaust  pipes,  etc. 
blast'ie  (blas'tl ).  n.  Something 
small,  as  if  blasted;  a  dwarf. 
Scot. 

blasting  oil.  Nitroglycerin, 
bias  to-car'pous.  a.  [bln^to-  -f- 
carjious.)  Bot.  Germinating  in 
the  pericarp,  as  the  mangrove, 
blas'to-cheme  (bias' tC-kem),  n. 


[blasto-  -f-  Gr.  o\rjp.a  vehicle.] 
Zool.  One  of  the  special  repro¬ 
ductive  buds  of  certain  medus*. 
blaa'to-chyle  (-kll),  «.  [blastri- 
chyle.']  Embryol.  The  fluid 
that  fills  the  blastoecele. 
bias  to-col'la  -k51 '«),».  [blasto- 
4-  Gr.  xoAAa  glue.]  Bot.  The 
gummy  or  balsamic  varnish 
on  the’buds  of  certain  plants,  as 
the  horse-chestnut.  [dermic.  I 
bias  to-der-mat'ic,  a.  Blasto- 1 
bias  to-ge-net'ic,  a.  [blasto-  + 
genetic. )  Biol.  Blnstogenic. 
bias  to-gen'ic.  a.  [blasto-  -f 
-genic.]  Biol.  Originating  in  the 
germ  or  germ  colls, 
blas-tog'e-ny  (blfls-thj'P  nT).  p- 
[blasto-  j-  -i/eny.]  Biol.  The  his¬ 
tory  of  the  ontogeny  of  the  body 
as  a  whole.  _  Haeckel. 

blas-to'mai  bias-to'mn),n.  ;L.pl. 
-Tom  at  a  (-to'md-t'i).[XL.;  blas- 
to-+-oma.]  Pathol.  Infective 
granuloma. 

Bias  to-my-ce'tes,  n.  pi.  [NL. ; 


I  blasto- -b -my cetes.']  Bot.  Svn.  of 
I  Saccharomycetace.e.— bias  - 
to-my-ce'tous.  a. 
bias  to-neu'ro^pore.  n.  [blasto- f 
!  neuropore.]  Embryol.  A  tempo-  ' 
rary  opening  formed  by  the  j 
I  union  of  tne  blastopore  and 
neuropore  in  some  embryos, 
blas'to-phore.  n.  [blasto-  + 
-phnre.]  1.  Zool.  a  A  portion 
|  of  a  Bpermospore  not  converted 
into  spermoblnsts.  Obs.  b  In 
certain  protozoans,  as  the  ma¬ 
laria  parasite,  the  cell  that  pro¬ 
duces  the  zygotoblnsts. 

2.  Bot.  The  part  of  the  embryo 
that  gives  rise  to  the  plumule. 
Richards.  —  blas-toph'o-ral 
(bl&s-t5f'f>-r<?l),  bias  to-phor'ic 
(blas'to-fhr'tk).  a. 
blast  orifice.  =  blast  nozzle. 
blas'to-style.  n.  [blasto-  -f-  Gr. 
<ttv  Aos  pillar.]  Zool.  In  certain 
hydroids,  a  process  that  may 
be  regarded  as  a  zooid  without 
mouth  or  tentacles,  whose  func¬ 


tion  is  to  produce  medusoid  I 
buds.  —  bias  to-sty'lar  (-stl'- 
l«r).  a. 

bias  to-zo' oid.  n.  [blasto-  -f- 
zooid.)  Zool.  A  zooid  or  indi¬ 
vidual  produced  by  gemmation; 
—  distinguished  from  ob zooid. 
bias  tu-la'tion  (blfts'tfl-la'- 
shvn),  n.  Zoid.  The  process  of 
formation  of  a  blastula. 
blas'tule  ( — tOl),  n.  a  blastula. 
Blas'tua  (bl&s'tMs).  Bib. 
blast'y  ( bids' tY).  a.  1.  Affected 
by  blasts  :  gusty. 

2’  Causing  nlast  or  injury, 
bla'tant-ly,  ad r.  of  blatant. 
blatch,  n.  [Cf.  A^.blwc  ink.  Cf. 
black. 1  Blacking.  Obs  —  v.  t. 
To  blacken.  Ohs. 
blate.  Var.  of  blkat. 
blat'er-ate.  >\  [L.  blaterare  to 

babble.]  To  babble.  Obs.  — 
blat  er-a'tion.  ».  Obs. 
blat  er  oon'  (blat  ?r-oon'),  n. 
[L.  blatero.  -onis.]  A  babbler  or 
boaster.  Obs. 


blather,  bladder. 
blath'er-skite  (bl&th'5r-sklt  ; 
cf.  blather),  ti.  [blather  4- 
skite.]  A  blustering  or  noisy 
talkative  fellow;  also,  nonsense. 
Dial,  or  Col l of/.,  U.  S. 
blath'er-yCbluth'fr-D.w.  Trash: 
nonsense.  Scot.— blath'er-y  (-T), 

o.  Srot. 

blat'ta  (bl&t'd),  n.  [L..  a  blood 
clot,  purple  ]  Purple  :  also,  a 
purple  silk.  Obs.  or  Hist. 
b’at'tant.  +  blatant. 

1  blat'ted.  pret.  .v  p.  p.  of  BLAT. 
blat'ter.  n.  A  sound  ns  of  blat¬ 
tering.  Scot.  [ERATION.I 

blat  ter-a'tion.  Var.  of  blat-| 
blat'ter-er,  n.  One  who  blatters, 
b  at 'ting,  p.  pr.  3f  rb.  n.  of  blat. 
blau-  blow. 
b’aud.  Scot.  var.  of  blad. 
Blaud’s  pills  (blodz).  Pharm. 
Pills  consisting  essentially  of 
j  ferrous  carbonate,  used  as  a 
I  tonic  and  emmenagogue. 

I  blaunche.  +  blanch. 


blaunchmer.  -f  blacnner. 
blaundemere.  {  blacnner. 
biaun'dish.  ^  blandish. 
blaun'ner.  w.  [ME.  ;  cf.  ME. 
blaundemere ,  blaunchmer.  The 
first  part  is  prob.  fr.  F.  blanc 
white.J  A  kind  of  fur.  Obs. 
blawf  (d18),  v.  t  Sc  i.  Scot  ami 
north  of  Eng.  var.  of  blow.—  To 
blaw  in  one’s  lug.  to  cajole  or 
flatter  a  person, 
blawin.  Obs.  p.  p.  of  blow. 
blaw'-in-my-lug  (bl6'In-mT- 
lOgO.n. Flatterer;  parasite.  Scot. 
bla'wort  (bla'wurt  ;  bla'drtl, 
blae'wort'  (bla'-,  ble'-.-wOrt'  ; 
-Srt ),  m.  [See  bla e.]  Scot.  Bot. 
a  The  bluebottle  (Centaurea 
n/nnus).  b  The  harebell, 
blay.  Var.  of  blab. 
blay.  Obs.  or  dial.  var.  of  blea. 
blay  (bla),  n.  [AS.  bliege,  akin 
to  G.  bleihe.]  =  bleak,  the  fish, 
blay'ber-ry  (bla-).  Dial.  var.  of 

BLAEBERRY. 

blayke.  +  bleikf. 


food,  foot ;  out,  oil ;  chair  ;  go  ;  sing,  igk  ;  then,  thin  ;  nature,  verdure  (250) ;  K  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144) ;  boN  ;  yet ;  zh  =  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Guide. 
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BLENDED 


blaze  (blaz),  v.  t.  1.  To  cause  to  blaze  ;  to  burn. 

2.  To  shine  with  ;  to  be  resplendent  with. 

Fiery  eyes  blaze  lorth  her  wrong.  Shak. 

All  conspired  to  blaze  promiscuous  light.  Congreve. 
to  blaze  off,  to  temper  (previously  hardened  steel)  by  beat¬ 
ing  it,  after  first  covering  with  a  film  of  grease  or  oil.  un¬ 
til  the  grease  or  oil  ignites.  Another  method  is  to  heat 
the  oil  to  a  blaze  and  dip  and  redip  the  hardened  steel  into 
it  until  the  oil  freely  blazes  all  over  the  steel, 
blaze,  v.  t.  [ME.  blasen  to  blow,  prob.  fr.  I  cel.  blasa ; 
perh.  confused  with  blaze  aflame,  and  blazon.  See  blast.] 

1.  To  blow  as  with  a  trumpet. 

He  gan  to  blasen  out  a  soun 

As  lowde  as  beloweth  wynde  in  helle.  Chaucer. 

2.  To  make  public  far  and  wide  ;  to  render  conspicuous. 

On  charitable  lists  he  blazed  his  name.  Pollok. 

To  blaze  those  virtues  which  the  good  would  hide.  Pope. 

3.  Her.  To  blazon.  Ob s. 

blaze,  n.  [Cf.  D.  bles ,  Icel.  blesi;  akin  to  E.  blaze  light.] 

1.  A  white  mark  on  the  face  of  a  horse,  cow,  or  other  ani¬ 
mal,  esp.  a  white  stripe  running  down  the  face  to  the  lips. 

2.  A  spot  made  on  trees  by  chipping  off  a  piece  of  the  bark. 

Three  blazes  in  a  perpendicular  line  on  the  same  tree  indicat¬ 
ing  a  legislative  road,  the  single  blaze  a  settlement  or  neighbor¬ 
hood  road.  Carlton. 

blaze,  v.  t.  1.  [From  blaze  a  white  spot.]  To  mark  (a 
tree)  by  chipping  off  a  piece  of  the  bark. 

I  found  my  way  by  the  blazed  trees.  Hoffman. 
2.  To  designate  by  blazing;  to  mark  out,  as  by  blazed 
trees  ;  as,  to  blaze  a  line  or  path. 

Champollion  died  in  1832,  having  done  little  more  than  blaze 
out  the  road  t<>  be  traveled  by  othi  Noti. 

blaz'er  (blaz'er),  n.  1.  Anything  that  blazes  or  glows. 

2.  A  light  jacket,  usually  of  wool  or  silk  and  of  a  bright 
color,  for  wear  at  tennis,  cricket,  or  other  sport. 

3.  The  dish  used  when  cooking  directly  over  the  flame  of 
a  chafing-dish  lamp,  or  the  coals  of  a  brasier. 

blaz'er,  n.  1.  One  who  spreads  reports  or  blazes  matters 
abroad.  “  Blazers  of  crime.”  Spenser. 

2.  A  blazoner.  Obs. 
blaz'er,  n.  One  who  blazes  a  path, 
blazing  (blazing),  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  of  blaze. 
blazing  star,  a  A  comet.  Obs.  b  A  brilliant  center  of 
attraction ;  cynosure,  c  (1)  Any  of  several  American 
plants  having  conspicuous  flower  clusters,  as  Channel i- 
rium  luteum ,  of  the  Melantliaceas ;  Aletris  farinosa,  of  the 
Liliaceae  ;  and  Lacinaria  squamosa ,  of  the  Asteracese.  (2) 
Any  iridaceous  plant  of  the  genus  Tritonia.  (3)  The  yel¬ 
low-flowered  loasaceous  plant  Mentzelia  Ixvicaulis. 
bla'zon  (bla'z’n),  n.  [ME.  blason ,  blasoun ,  shield,  fr.  F. 
blason  coat  of  arms,  OF.,  shield,  perh.  fr.  a  G.  word  akin 
to  AS.  bliese  blaze,  applied  to  a  light-colored  shield.  See 
1st  blaze.]  1.  A  shield.  Obs. 

2.  Her.  a  A  heraldic  shield ;  also,  a  coat  of  arms,  or  ar¬ 
morial  bearings. 

Their  blazon  o’er  his  towers  displayed.  Scott. 

b  The  proper  description  or  representation  of  heraldic  or 
armorial  bearings. 

3.  Description  or  representation  of  anything;  esp.,  osten¬ 
tatious  display  or  description  ;  publication;  show. 

Obtrude  the  blazon  of  their  exploits  upon  the  company.  Collier 
Thy  tongue,  thy  face,  thy  limbs,  actions,  and  spirit, 

Do  give  thee  fivefold  blazon.  Shak. 

bla'zon,  v.  t.;  bla'zoned  (-z’nd) ;  bla'zon-ing  (-z’n-Tng). 
[From  blazon ,  n.  ;  confused  with  4th  blaze:  cf.  F.  blason - 
ner.~\  1.  To  depict  or  iuscribe  in  colors;  to  display ;  to 
exhibit  conspicuously  ;  to  publish  far  and  wide. 

There  pride  sits  blazoned  on  th’  unmeaning  brpw.  Trumbull. 

To  blazon  his  own  worthless  name  Coivper. 

2.  To  deck  ;  to  embellish  ;  to  adorn. 

She  blazons  in  dread  smiles  her  hideous  form.  .  Garth. 

3.  Her.  To  describe  (heraldic  or  armorial  bearings)  in 
proper  technical  language ;  also,  popularly,  to  delineate 
(armorial  bearings) ;  to  emblazon. 

The  coat  of  arms,  which  I  am  not  herald  enough  to  blazon  into 
English.  _  Addison. 

bla'zon,  V.  i.  To  shine  ;  to  be  conspicuous.  Rare. 
bla'zon-er  (-er),  ji.  One  who  blazons ;  esp.,  one  who 
blazons  coats  of  arms  ;  a  herald, 
bla'zon-ry  (  rt),  n.  1.  =  blazon,  n.,  3. 

2.  A  coat  of  arms ;  an  armorial  bearing  or  bearings. 

3.  Artistic  or  brilliant  representation  or  display.  “  What 
.  .  .  blazonry ,  what  pomp  of  colors  !  ”  IF.  D.  Gallagher. 

-ble  (-b’l).  [OF.  -ble,  L.  -bilem.]  An  adj.  suffix,  usually 
appearing  as  - able  or  -ible.  See  -able. 
bleach  (blech),  v.  t.  ;  ble  ACHED^(blecht) ;  bleach'ing.  [ME. 
blechen ,  v.  t.  &  v.  i.,  AS.  blsecan,  to  grow  pale;  akin  to 
lcel.  bleikja ,  Sw.  bleka ,  Dan.  blege,  D.  bleeken,Q.  bleichen , 
AS.  Mac  pale.  See  bleak,  a.)  To  make  white,  or  whiter  ; 
to  remove  the  color,  or  stains,  from  ;  blanch  ;  whiten.  The 
bleaching  of  natural  fibers  to  remove  coloring  matter,resin, 
wax,  etc.,  includes  washing,  or  scouring^  and  bleaching 
proper,  or  chemical  treatment.  The  chief  methods  of 
bleaching  cotton  cloth  are  the  market  bleach ,  Turkey-red 
bleach. and  madder  bleach  (which  see). 

Immortal  liberty',  whose  look  sublime 

Hath  bleached  the  tyrant’s  cheek  in  every  varying  clime. 

Smollett. 

Syn.  —  See  whiten. 

bleach,  v.  i.  To  grow  white  or  lose  color  ;  to  whiten, 
bleach,  n.  [See  bleach  to  whiten.  For  sense  1  cf.  AS. 
blseco  paleness,  leprosy.]  1.  Whiteness;  also,  a  kind  of 
skin  disease.  Obs. 

2.  Act  or  process  of  bleaching  ;  also,  a  chemical  for  bleach¬ 
ing,  as  bleaching  powder. 

3.  Color,  or  degree  of  yvhiteness,  obtained  by  bleaching, 
bleach'er  (blech'er),  n.  1.  One  that  bleaches,  or  whitens; 

specif.,  a  vessel  used  in  bleaching. 

2.  A  roofless  bench  or  seat  in  the  open  air  for  spectators 
at  outdoor  games ;  —  usually  in  the  pi.  U.  S. 


bleacll'er-y  (blech'er-T),  n.  ;  pi.  -eries  (-Tz).  A  place  or 
an  establishment  where  bleaching  is  done, 
bleach'ing,  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  of  bleach. 
bleaching  board.  =  bleacher,  2.  —  b.  powder,  a  powder  for 
bleaching ;  specif.,  chloride  of  lime.  —  b.  process,  a  process 
of  bread  making  in  which  the  dough  is  supposed  to  be 
whitened  while  rising.  Southern  U.  S. 
bleach  liquor  A  liquid  for  bleaching,  as  eau  de  Javelle, 
or  a  solution  of  chloride  of  lime, 
bleak  (blek),  a.  [Cf.  ME.  bleyke  pale,  AS.  blase. ,  Icel. 
bleikr ;  which  are  akin  to  G.  bleich ,  D.  bleek ,  AS.  blican  to 
shine,  OHG.  bllchan.  Cf.  bleach.]  1.  Without  color; 
pale  ;  pallid.  Obs. 

When  she  came  out  she  looked  as  pale  and  as  blake  as  one 


that  were  laid  out  dead. 


Foxe. 
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2.  Exposed  and,  usually,  desolate  ;  swept  by  cold  winds. 

At  daybreak,  on  the  bleak  sea  beach.  Longfellow, 

3.  Cold  and  cutting  ;  bitter  ;  as,  a  bleak  blast. 

—  bleak'ish.  a.  —  bleak'ly,  adv.  —  bleak'ness,  n. 
bleak,  n.  [Cf.  bleak,  a .,  blay.]  A  small  European  river 
fish  (Alburnus  lucid  us),  of  the  family  Cyprinidae  ;  the 
blay.  The  silvery  pigment  lining  its  scales  is  used  in 
making  artificial  pearls. 

blear  (bier),  a.  [See  blear,  t>.]  1.  Dim  or  sore  with 

water  or  rheum  ;  —  said  of  the  eyes. 

His  blear  eyes  run  in  gutters  to  his  chin.  Dryden. 
2.  Causing  or  caused  by  dimness  of  sight ;  dim. 

Power  to  cheat  the  eye  with  blear  illusion.  Milton. 
blear,  n.  A  bleared  state  or  appearance;  the  film  or  the 
like  that  causes  the  eyes  to  be  bleared, 
blear,  v.  i.  ;  bleared  (blerd) ;  blear'ing.  [ME.  bleren  ; 
cf.  ME.  biereyed  blear-eyed,  G.  bleir  a  disease  of  the  eyes.] 
To  have  dimmed  or  watery  eyes.  Obs. 
blear,  v.  t.  To  make  somewhat  sore  oi  watery,  as  the  eyes ; 
to  dim,  or  blur,  as  the  sight ;  hence,  to  deceive;  hoodwink, 
bleared  (blerd),  p.  a.  Dimmed,  as  by  a  watery  humor  ; 
affected  with  rheum.  —  blear'ed  ness  (bler'gd-nSs),  n. 
blear'eye  (bler'i'),  n.  Med.  A  disease  of  the  eyelids,  con¬ 
sisting  in  chronic  inflammation  of  the  margins  with  a  gum¬ 
my  secretion  of  sebaceous  matter  ;  lippitude. 
blear'-eyed'  (-id'),  a.  Having  blear  eyes  ;  having  the  eyes 
dim  with  rheum  ;  dim-sighted.  — blear'— eyed'ness.  n. 
blear-eyed  herring,  the  ale  wife  (Pomolobus  pseudoharengus). 
blear'y  (bler'T),  a.  Somewhat  blear  ;  blear-eyed, 
bleat  (blet),  v.  i.  ;  bleat'ed  ;  bleat'ing.  [ME.  bleten.  AS. 
blsetan  ;  akin  to  D.  blalen.  bleeten ,  OHG.  blazan. plazan ; 
prob.  imitative.]  To  make  the  noise  of,  or  one  like  that 
of,  a  sheep  ;  to  cry  like  a  sheep,  goat,  or  calf. 

The  ewe  that  will  not  hear  her  lamb  when  it  baas,  will  never 
answer  a  calf  when  he  bleats.  Shak. 

bleat,  v.  t.  To  utter  or  give  forth  with  a  bleat. 

They  ate  rice  and  dried  fish  with  their  fingers,  and  bleated 
psajms.  Annie  Linden. 

bleat,  n.  The  cry  of  a  sheep,  goat,  or  calf,  or  a  sound  imi¬ 
tating  or  resembiing  it ;  as,  “the  Arabic  bleat.”  A .  J .  Ellis. 
bleat'er  (blet'er),  n.  1.  One  that  bleats  ;  a  sheep. 

2.  The  common  European  snipe  ;  —  so  called  from  its  note, 
bleb  (blSb),  n.  [Dial.  E.  bleb,  bleib.  blob,  bubble,  blister. 
Bleb  belongs  with  blub,  blubber,  blab,  suggesting  a  bubbling 
sound.]  A  vesicle  or  bulla,  usually  containing  a  serous  fluid; 
a  blister  ;  a  bubble,  as  in  water,  glass,  etc. — bleb'by  (-T),,a. 

Arsenic  abounds  with  air  blebs.  _  Kinvan. 

Blech'num  (blSk'rmm),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  phgxvov  a  kind  of 
fern.]  A  genus  of  chiefly  tropical  polypodiaceous  ferns 
having  rather  stiff  fronds,  with  the  sori  linear  and  parallel 
to  the  midrib.  B.  serrulatum  occurs  in  Florida, 
bled  (blSd),  pret.  ct*  p.  a.  of  bleed. 
bled  ingot.  Steel  Mannf.,a.\\  ingot  from  the  interior  of  which, 
while  cooling,  liquid  steel  has  been  permitted  to  escape, 
blee  (ble),  n.  [AS.  bleo.)  Complexion  ;  color  ;  hue  ;  like¬ 
ness  ;  form.  Archaic. 

For  him  which  is  so  bright  of  blee.  Lament,  of  Mary  Magd. 
That  boy  has  a  strong  blee  of  his  father.  Foray . 

bleed  (bled),  v.  i  ;  />ret.  d*  p.p.  bled  (blSd),  Obs.  bleed'ed  ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  bleed'ing.  [ME.  bleden.  AS.  bledan.  fr. 
blod  blood.  See  blood.]  1.  To  emit  blood  ;  to  lose  blood  ; 
to  run  with  blood,  by  whatever  means ;  as,  the  arm  bleeds  ; 
the  wound  bled  freely  ;  to  bleed  at* the  nose. 

2.  To  withdraw  blood  from  the  body  *  to  let  blood. 

3.  To  lose  or  shed  one's  blood,  as  in  case  of  wounds  ;  to 

die  by  violence.  “  Casar  must  bleed.”  Shak. 

4.  To  issue  forth,  or  drop,  as  blood  from  an  incision  ;  to 
pass  away,  as  by  bleeding. 

Retaining  but  a  quantity  of  life,  which  bleeds  away.  Shak 
5-  Of  crime,  to  reveal  guilt;  —  from  the  medieval  belief 
that  the  wounds  of  a  murdered  man  would  bleed  on  the 
approach  of  the  murderer.  Obs. 

6.  Bot.  To  exude  water,  or  sap,  from  a  wounded  surface 
or  opening,  primarily  because  of  root  pressure,  but  also 
because  of  tension  of  the  cells  of  the  wood  parenchyma. 

7-  To  pay  or  lose  money ;  to  have  money  drawn  or  ex¬ 
torted  ;  as,  to  bleed  freely  for  a  cause.  Colloq. 

8  Dyeing.  To  diffuse  or  run  when  wetted  ;  —  said  of  dyes 
in  yarns,  fabrics,  etc. 

9.  To  yield  return  ;  —  said  of  grain.  Dial.  Eng. 
bleed,  iK  t.  1.  To  let  blood  from  ;  bo  take  or  draw  blood 
from,  as  by  opening  a  vein. 

2.  To  lose,  as  blood;  to  emit  or  let  drop,  as  sap. 

A  decaying  pine  of  Btntely  6ize,  bleeding  amber  JI.  Miller. 

3.  To  cover  or  smear  with  blood. 

And  left  his  headless  body  bleeding  all  the  place.  Spenser. 

4.  To  draw  money  from  (one) :  to  induce  to  pay  ;  as,  they 
bled  him  freely  for  this  fund.  Colloq. 

5  To  draw  the  sap  from  (a  tree). 

6.  To  drain  or  empty  of  liquid,  gas,  or  other  contents  that 
will  run  out ;  as :  a  To  empty  of  accumulated  water,  as  a 
steam  cylinder,  air  reservoir,  or  a  leaking  buoy  in  which 


water  has  accumulated,  b  To  let  out  the  air  from  (an  air 
brake),  so  as  to  lighten  the  pressure.  C  To  let  out  grain 
from  (a  sack)  by  slitting  it,  as  in  stowing  a  cargo. 

7.  Bookbinding.  To  cut  down  the  margins  of  (a  book)  so 
as  to  damage  the  printed  text. 

8  Dyeing.  To  cause  to  diffuse  out,  or  run  ;  —  said  of  a  dye. 
bleed'er  (bled'er),  n.  One  that  bleeds;  specif.:  Med.  a 
One  who  draws  blood,  b  One  in  whom  slight  wounds  give 
rise  to  profuse  or  uncontrollable  bleeding, 
bleed'ing,  p.  a.  Emitting,  or  appearing  to  emit,  blood,  sap, 
or  the  like  ;  also,  expressing  anguish  or  compassion, 
bleeding  bread,  bread  containing  reddish  patches  due  to  the 
action  of  a  bacillus  (Bacillus prodiaiosus).  —  b.  heart,  a  A 
graceful  papaveraceous  garden  plant  ( BikukuUa  specla- 
bilis )  w  ith  racemes  of  deep  pink,  drooping,  heart-shaped 
flowers.  See  Bikukulla.  b  The  wallflower  Cheiranthus 
cheiri.  Eng.  C  The  coral  pea  (Kennedya  proslrata).  Aus¬ 
tralia.  d  The  wahoo  or  burning  bush  (Eronymus  atropur- 
pureus).  Southern  U.  S.  e  The  taro.  West  Judies.  —  b. 
tooth,  a  marine  univalve  shell  (Nerila  peloronta)  having 
reddish  toothlike  projections  bordering  its  aperture, 
bleed'ing,  n.  Act  or  process  of  that  which  bleeds;  specif.,  a 
hemorrhage  ;  operation  of  letting  blood,  as  in  surgery, 
blem'ish  (blSm'Tsh),  v.  t.  ;  blem'ished  (-Tslit) ;  blem'ish- 
ing.  [ME.  blemissen.  blemishen.  OF.  bfemir.  blesmir , 
to  strike,  injure,  soil,  F.  blemir  to  grow  pale,  fr.  OF.  blerne. 
blesme.  pale,  wan,  F.  bleme  ;  of  uncertain  origin.]  1.  To 
mark  with  deformity  ;  to  injure  or  impair,  as  anything  well 
formed,  or  excellent ;  to  mar;  sully. 

Sin  .  .  .  blennsheth  the  beauty  of  thy  soul  Brathwait. 

An  expedient,  which,  though  blemished  in  the  executio*,  was 
itself  reasonable  and  prudent.  Froude. 

2.  To  discredit ;  to  defame.  Obs.  or  R. 
blem'ish,  n.  1.  Any  mark  of  deformity  or  injury  ;  any¬ 
thing  that  diminishes  beauty,  or  renders  imperfect  what  is 
otherwise  well  formed  ;  a  flaw  ;  defect. 

He  shall  take  two  he  lambs  without  blemish.  Lev.  xiv.  10. 

Those  little  blemishes  and  imperfections  that  discover  them¬ 
selves  in  an  illustrious  character.  Spectator. 

2  J hinting .  A  sign  that  shows  a  deer’s  course.  Obs. 
Syn.—  Spot,  stain,  taint,  defacement,  disfigurement,  de¬ 
formity;  lack,  want,  deficiency,  imperfection,  failing, 
fault;  breach,  rift,  fissure,  crack.  —  Blemish,  defect, 
flaw  agree  in  the  idea  of  an  imperfection.  Blemish  ap¬ 
plies  to  what  is  external  or  superficial,  as  marring  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  an  object;  as,  “on  their  sustaining  garments 
not  a  blemish ”  (Shak.);  “a  lamb  without  blemish  and 
without  spot”  (1  Pet.  i.  19).  Defect  (see  defective)  im¬ 
plies  the  lack  or  want  (which  may  or  may  not  appear 
superficially)  of  something  which  is  essential  to  complete¬ 
ness  or  perfection ;  as,  a  defect  in  the  mechanism,  in  the 
organs  of  vision  ;  cf.  defective  hearing,  pronunciation.  A 
flaw'  is  a  defect  in  continuity  or  cohesion  ;  as,  a  flaw  in  a 
crystal ;  “  Or  some  frail  china  jar  receive  a. flaw  ”  (Pope). 
So,  fig.,  a  blemish  is  that  which  mars  or  disfigures,  a  defect 
is  a  shortcoming  or  failing,  a  flaw  is  an  impairment  of 
soundness  or  continuity.  See  fault. 

Some  stain  or  blemish  in  a  name  of  note.  Tennyson. 

To  supply  those  defects  and  imperfections  which  are  in  us  liv¬ 
ing  single  and  solely  by  ourselves,  we  .  .  .  seek  communion  and 
fellow sh ip  with  others.  Hooker. 

My  love  to  thee  is  sound,  sans  crack  or  flaw.  Shak. 

blench  (blench  ;  140),  v.  i.  ;  blenched  (biencht)  ;  blench'- 
ing.  [ME.  blenchen  to  deceive,  blench,  AS.  blencan  to 
deceive  ;  akin  to  Icel.  blekkja  to  impose  upon.  Perh.  a  caus¬ 
ative  of  blink ,  to  make  to  wink,  deceive.  See  blink.]  1.  To 
shrink  ;  to  start  back  ;  to  draw  back,  from  lack  of  courage 
or  resolution  ;  to  flinch  ;  quail. 

Wench  not  at  thy  chosen  lot.  Bryant. 

2.  To  fly  off  ;  to  turn  aside  ;  to  heel  over,  as  a  ship.  Obs. 

Though  sometimes  you  do  blench  from  tliiB  to  that.  Shak. 
Syn.  —  See  shrink. 
blench,  v.  t.  1.  To  deceive.  Obs. 

2.  To  baffle  ;  disconcert ;  also,  to  obstruct ;  hinder.  Obs. 

3.  To  draw  back  from  ;  to  deny  from  fear.  Obs. 
blench,  n.  1.  A  trick  ;  wile;  stratagem.  Obs. 

2.  A  looking  aside  or  askance.  Obs. 

These  blenches  gave  my  heart  another  youth.  Shak. 
blench,  v.  i.  Art.  [See  1st  blanch.]  To  grow  pale;  to 
bleach  ;  whiten. 

blend  (blSnd),  v.  t.  :  blend'ed  or  blent  (blgnt) ;  blend'ing. 
[ME.  blenden  ;  cf.  ME.  blanden,  AS.  blnndan  to  blend,  mix  ; 
akin  to  Goth,  blandan  to  mix,  Icel.  blanda ,  Sw.  blanda , 
Dan.  blonde,  OHG.  blanlan  to  mix;  of  unknown  origin.] 

1.  To  mix  or  mingle  together  ;  esp.,  to  mingle,  combine, 
or  associate  so  that  the  separate  things  mixed,  or  the  line 
of  demarcation,  cannot  be  distinguished;  hence,  to  con¬ 
fuse  ;  confound. 

2.  To  pollute;  spoil;  corrupt;  blot;  stain.  Obs.  Spenser. 

3.  Of  whisky,  coffee,  wine,  etc.,  to  prepare  by  mingling 
different  varieties  or  grades.  See  under  blended. 

Syn.  — Merge,  coalesce,  fuse,  amalgamate,  commingle, 
harmonize.  See  mingle. 

blend,  V.  i.  To  unite  intimately  ;  to  pass  or  shade  insensi¬ 
bly  into  each  other,  as  colors  ;  merge. 

There  is  a  tone  of  solemn  and  sacred  feeling  that  blends  with 
our  conviviality.  .  Irving. 

blend,  n.  A  thorough  mixture  of  things;  blending;  as: 
a  A  blended  whisky,  wine,  or  the  like,  b  A  shading  or 
merging  of  one  color,  tint,  etc.,  into  another, 
blend,  V.  t.  ;  pret.  blende,  blente,  etc. ;  p.  p.  iblende, 
iblent,  blended,  etc.  [AS.  blendan ,  fr.  blind  blind.  See 
blind,  a.]  To  blind  ;  deceive  ;  also,  to  conceal.  Obs. 

Ah  foolish  boy,  that  is  with  love  yblent.  Spenser. 
blende  (bl£nd),w.  [G..  fr.  blenden  to  blind,  fr.  blind  blind  ; 
—  alluding  to  its  dazzling  luster  ;  or  (Dana)  because,  though 
often  resembling  galena,  it  yields  no  lead.]  a  =  sphaler¬ 
ite.  b  Any  of  several  minerals,  chiefly  metallic  sulphides, 
with  soniew’hatjmght  but  nonmetallic  luster. 

)f  blend,  v.  - 


blend'ed,  p.a.  of 


-  blended  whisky,  wine,  etc.,  that 


bl&z'lng-ly  (blaz'Tng-lY),  adv. 
of  blazing,  p.  pr.  See  -Lr. 
bla'zon-ment.  n.  See  -ment. 
blaz'y  (blaz'Y),  a.  Blazing  ; 
characterized  by  blazes, 
bldg.  Abbr.  Building, 
ble.  +  blea,  blee. 
blea.  Var  of  bla  e. 
blea  (ble),  ».  Alburnum  :  sap- 
wood.  Obsoles.  [  Obs.  I 

blea..?.  [Imitative.]  To  blent.  | 
blea'ber-ry  (dial,  bla'-  ;  ble'-). 
Var.  of  blaeberry. 
bleach,  a.  Bleak.  Obs 
bleach,  n.  [Cf.  black.]  Black¬ 
ing.  Obs 

bleached  (blecht).  p.  a.  Whit¬ 
ened  ;  made  white, 
bleacht.  Bleached.  Ref.  Sp. 
blead  +  BLEED. 


bleak  (blek),  r.  t.  Sr  i.  [Cf. 
bleach.]  To  bleach  ;  to  make 
or  become  white.  Obs. 
bleak.  »•.  t.  [Cf.  Icel.  blek  ink.] 
To  blacken.  Obs. 
bleak'y  (-Y),  a.  Bleak,  [blare. I 
blear.  Obs.  or  dial.  var.  of  I 
blear,  r.  t.  Sf  j.  [ME.  bleren.  of 
uneertnin  origin.]  To  protrude 
(the  tongue).  Obs. 
bleard  Bleared.  Ref.  Sp- 
blear'i-ness.  w.  See -ness. 
blear'ness.  u.  See  -ness. 
blear'-wit  ted.  a.  Dull  of  mind, 
blear'y.  Var. of  bleery.  Scot. 
bleat.  Obs. or  dial. var. of  blate. 
bleat'ing. p.  pr.tf  vb.n.ot  bleat. 
bleaunt,  n.  [01 .  bhautfbUalt.'} 
A  medieval  tuniclike  garment  ; 
also,  a  rich  cloth.  Obs. 


bleb,  v.  t.  8r  i  ■  To  cover  with 

blebs  or  bubbles  :  to  bubble, 
blecere.  +  biechure. 
bleche.  t.  (OF.  blechier,  dial, 
form  of  blecier,  F.  h lesser.}  To 
wound.  Ohs.  —  biechure,  u.  Obs. 
bleche.  +  bleach. 
b'eck,  n.  [Cf.  Icel.  blek  ink. 
akin  to  E.  black.)  Obs.  or  Dial. 
A  black  substance  or  person  :  a 
black  particle, as  of  soot:  specif.: 
a  Black  grease  round  an  axle  or 
bearing,  b  A  blackamoor  :  also, 
a  blacksuard.  [  Obs.  nr  Dial.  I 
ble°k.  blek.  v.  t.  To  blacken.  | 
bled'dre.  f  bladder. 
bledsen-  +  bless. 
blee.  +  blea. 
bleef.  Obs  pret.  of  belive. 
bleek'bok' ( nlek'bnk/).n.  [Cape 


D.  :  D.  bleek  pale  4-  bok  (see 

buck).]  An  oribi  antelope. 
South  Africa. 
bleeke.  +  bleak. 
bleer.  +  blear. 
bleer'it  (bler'Yt),  bleert  (blert), 
p.a.  =  bleared.  Scot. 
bleer'y  (-Y),  n.  A  firebrand. 
Scot,  [  Scot.  I 

bleer'y.  n.  A  kind  of  thin  gruel.  | 
bleet.  +  bleat. 
bleeze(blez).  Scot.  var.  of  blaze. 
bleeze,  v.  t.  To  cause  (milk)  to 
sour.  Scot. 

bleeze,  v.  i.  [Cf  blaze  to  shine, 
to  make  known.]  To  declaim  ; 
boast  or  talk  officiously.  Scot. 
bleez'y  (blez'Y),  a.  Excited; 
inflamed.  Scot. 
blefte.  Obs  pret.  of  beleave. 


Ble-fus'cu  (blf-fQs'kQ),  n.  In 
“Gulliver’s  Travels,”  an  island 
near  Lilliput,  inhabited  by  pyg¬ 
mies.  It  satirizes  France, 
blegh  Obs  pret.  of  blow'. 
bleid.  *1*  bleed. 
blelke,  a.  [Icel.  bleikr  pale.] 
Pallid  ;  also,  yellow.  Obs. 
bleine  +  slain. 
bleinte.  Obs  pret  of  blench. 
bleir.  +  blare.  [Scof.l 

bleir'ie  Var. of  bleery, gruel. | 
bleir 'it  +  bleared. 
bleise.  +  blaze.  [Dial.  Eng.\ 
bleit.  Var  of  blate.  Scot.  ^r| 
blek.  f  bleck. 
bleke.  -F  bleak. 
blel'lum  (bl?l't/m),  n.  A  talka¬ 
tive  idler.  Scot.  [ishes.l 

blem'i8h-er,  n.  One  that  blem-l 


blem'ish-ment.  ».  See -ment. 
blem'isht.  Blemished.  Ref.  Sp. 
blemissen.  +  blemish. 
Blem'my-es  (blgm'Y-ez),  n.  pi. 
[L.,  fr.  Gr.  Bhepp  ve?.]  An  an¬ 
cient  Ethiopian  Ilamitic  people, 
blench.  blemish. 
blench  (blench  ;  140),  a.  Sr  n. 

1. aw.  Var.  of  blanch,  a.  Sr  n. 
blench'er.  n.  [See  blench  to 
flinch.]  1.  A  blancher.  Obs. 

2.  One  who  blenches, 
blench'ing.  p.  pr.  Sr  vb.  n.  of 
blench  .  —  blench'ing-ly.  adv. 
blenrht.  Blenched.  Ref.  Sp. 
blen'corn',  b  1  en  d'-c  o  rn'.  n. 
Wheat  and  rye  grown  together. 
Dial.  Eng. 

blend.  Blende.  Ref.  Sp. 
blende.  4*  blind. 


ale,  senate,  efire,  Sm,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofa ;  eve,  Svent,  end,  recent,  maker ;  Ice,  Ill ;  old,  6bey,  orb,  Sdd,  s6ft,  connect ;  use,  unite,  urn,  up,  circus,  menu  ; 

l|  Foreign  Word.  4*  Obsolete  Variant  of.  -F  combined  with.  =  equals. 
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which  is  prepared  by  mingling  different  grades,  varieties, 
or  brands,  whether  for  purposes  of  adulteration  or  to  pro¬ 
duce  a  certain  flavor  or  bouquet, 
blend'er  (blgn'der),  n.  One  that  blends;  specif.,  an  in¬ 
strument,  as  a  blunt  brush,  used  in  blending, 
blend'ing,  n.  1.  The  act  of  one  that  blends. 

2.  Paint,  a  The  method  of  laying  on  different  tints  so 
that  they  may  mingle  while  wet,  and  shade  into  each  other 
insensibly,  b  A  method  of  causing  colors  to  blend  or  soften 
by  light  touches  of  a  blender. 

blend'OUS  (blSn'dSs),  a.  Pertaining  to,  consisting  of,  or 
containing,  blende. 

blend'wa  ter  (blSnd'wo'ter),  n.  A  distemper  incident  to 
cattle,  in  which  their  livers  are  affected. 

Blen'helm  span'iel  (blgu'em;  -Im).  [From  Blenheim 
Palace,  the  seat  of  the  Duke  of 
Marlborough,  in  England.]  A 
variety  of  small  spaniel, having 
a  short  head  and  very  long  ears. 

It  i9  usually  smaller  than  the 
King  Charles  spaniel  and  dif¬ 
fers  in  color,  being  white  with 
red  or  yellow  head,  ears,  and 
blotches  on  the  body,  and  a 
white  mark  between  the  eyes. 

Blen  ni'i  d»  (blS-ni't-de),  n.pl. 

[NL.  See  blenny.]  Zool.  A  family  of  jugular  fishes.  See 
blenny.  —  blen'ni  id  (bl6n'T-Td),  n.—  blen  ni'i-form  (bl5- 
ni'T-fSrm),  a.  —  blen'ni  oid  (blSn'T-oid),  a.  A*  n. 
blen'no-,  blenn-  [Gr.  /SAeVvo?  slime,  f}\ewa.  mucus.]  A 
prefix  denoting  the  presence  of,  or  relation  to,  mucus. 
blen' nor  rhe'a,  blen  nor  rhce'a  (blgn'3-re'd),  n.  [NL.; 
blenno-  -j-  -rhea.~\  Med.  a  An  inordinate  secretion  and 
discharge  of  mucus,  b  Gonorrhea.  —  blen  nor-rhe'al, 
blen  nor  rhce'al  (-re'dl),  a. 

blen  nos'ta  sine  (bl8-n<5s'td-sTn ;  -sen;  184),  n.  [blenno- 
+  9r*  v™?1*  a  standing  still.]  Pharrn .  Hydrobromide 
of  cinchonine,  a  bitter  yellowish  substance  used  as  a  remedy 
for  catarrhs  of  the  respiratory  tract. 

blen'ny  (blgn'T),  n. ; pi.  -nies  (-Tz).  [L.  blennius ,  blendius , 

blendea ,  Gr.  /SAeVvoy,  fr. 

0 AcWa  slime,  mucus.] 

Any  of  numerous  jugu¬ 
lar  fishes  constituting 
the  family  Blenniida*, 
and  allied  families,  hav¬ 
ing  the  ventral  fins  jugu¬ 
lar  or  wanting,  the  body 
elongated,  tapering  to 
the  more  or  less  round¬ 
ed  tail,  and  a  long  dorsal 
and  anal  fin.  They  are  Ocellated  Blenny  or  Butterfly  Fish 
mostly  of  small  or  mod-  ot‘  Europe  ( Blennius  ocellaris). 
erate  size,  and  are  found  about  rocky  places  on  the  shores 
of  all  regions.  A  few  inhabit  fresh  water, 
blent  (blSnt),  pret.  &  p.  a.  of  blend,  to  mix. 
bleph'a  ral  (blSf'a-ral),  a.  [Gr.  p\e<j>apou  eyelid.]  Med. 
Of  or  pertaining  to  the  eyelids. 

bleph  a  ritis  (-ri'tls),  n.  [NL. ;  blepharo-  -ifis.]  Med. 
Inflammation  of  the  eyelids.  — blepha-rit'ic  (-rTt'Tk),  a. 
bleph'a-ro-  (blSf'd-ro-),  blephar  A  combining  form  from 
Greek  /3A e^apov,  eyelid. 

bleph'a  ro-plast'  (-plsSst/),  n.  [ blepharo -  -f-  -plast.]  Bot. 
A  specialized  protoplasmic  body  found  in  pairs  in  the  sper- 
matogenous  cells  of  certain  cycadaceous  plants  and  of 
some  ferns.  It  gives  rise  to  the  cilia-bearing  membrane 
of  the  spermatozoids,  and  is  by  some  regarded  as  a  form 
of  centrosome.  See  centrosome. 
bles'bok  (bles'bSk'),  n.  [D.,  fr.  hies  a  white  spot  on  the 
forehead,  a  blaze  -j-  bok  buck.]  A  South  African  bubaline 
antelope  {Bubal is  albifrons ),  resembling  the  bontebok, 
having  a  large  white  spot  on  the  face,  divided  by  a  dark 
crossbar  between  the  eyes. 

bless  (blSs),  v.  t.  ;  blessed  (blSst ;  in  verse ,  or  in  liturgical 
reading ,  the  p.  p.  is  sometimes  prond.  blSs'Sd),  blest  ; 
bless'ing.  [ME.  blessien,  bletsen ,  AS.  bletsian ,  bledsian , 
bloedsian ,  fr.  blod  blood  ;  prob.  orig.  to  consecrate  by 
sprinkling  with  blood.  See  blood.]  1.  To  consecrate  or 
hallow  by  religious  rite  or  word  ;  to  make  or  pronounce  holy. 

And  God  blessed  the  seventh  day,  and  sanctified  it.  (Hen.  ii.  3. 

2.  To  make  happy,  blithesome,  or  joyous  ;  to  confer  pros¬ 
perity  or  happiness  upon  ;  to  grant  divine  favor  to. 

The  quality  of  mercy  is  .  .  .  twice  blest ; 

It  blesseth  nim  that  gives  and  him  that  takes.  Shak. 

3.  To  confer  a  blessing  upon  ;  to  pray  for  the  happiness 
of ;  to  invoke  or  confer  beneficial  attributes  upon. 

Bless  them  which  persecute  you.  Rom.  xii.  14. 

Then  he  took  the  five  loaves  and  the  two  fishes,  and  looking  up 
to  heaven,  he  blessed  them.  Luke  ix.  1(5. 

4.  To  make  the  sign  of  the  cross  upon,  as  in  defense  against 
evil  powers  ;  to  cross  (one’s  self).  Archaic. 

6-  To  guard;  keep;  protect.  Obs.,  except  as  preserved 
in  exclamations;  as,  “  God  bless  me,”  “  Bless  me,”  etc. 

6  To  praise,  or  glorify  ;  to  extol  for  excellences. 

Bless  the  Lord,  O  my  soul  :  and  all  that  is  within  me,  bless  his 
holy  name.  ri.  ciii.  1. 


7-  To  esteem  or  account  happy  ;  to  felicitate. 

The  nations  shall  bless  themselves  in  him.  Jer.  iv.  2. 
8  To  damn  ;  curse  ;  —  in  modern  instances  used  as  a  eu¬ 
phemism  or  ironically. 

For  he  said  :  Lest  perhaps  my  sons  have  sinned  and  have 
blessed  God  in  their  hearts.  Job  i.  5  [Douay  Version). 

9.  [An  old  sense  possibly  connected  with  bless  to  wound.] 
To  wave  ;  brandish.  Obs. 

And  burning  blades  about  their  heads  do  bless.  Spenser. 
bless  the  mark,  an  ejaculation  used  by  way  of  deprecation, 
irony,  scorn,  etc.  Cf.  save  the  mark,  under  save. 

The  Jew,  my  master,  .  .  .  God  bless  the  mark ,  is  a  kind  of 
devil.  Shak. 

—  to  bless  from,  to  secure,  defend,  or  preserve  from.  44 Bless 
me  from  marrying  a  usurer.”  Shak.  —  to  b.  one’s  self,  to 
ejaculate  44  God  bless  me,”  or  a  like  expression.  —  to  b.  with, 
to  be  blessed  with,  to  favor  or  endow  with  ;  to  be  favored 
or  endowed  with  ;  as,  God  blesses  us  with  health  ;  we  are 
blessed  with  happiness. 

bless'ed  (blSt'ld  ;  -Id  ;  sometimes ,  as  in  verse ,  blSst,  but 
usually  only  when  spelled  blest),  p.  a.  1.  Hallowed  ;  conse¬ 
crated  ;  worthy  of  blessing  or  adoration  ;  heavenly  ;  holy. 

Our  most  blessed  Lord  and  Saviour.  Bk.  of  Common  Prayer. 


2.  Enjoying  happiness  or  bliss  ;  favored  with  blessings  ; 
happy  ;  highly  favored. 

All  generations  shall  call  me  blessed.  Luke  i.  4-S. 

3.  Imparting  or  fraught  with  happiness  ;  blissful ;  joyful. 
“  A  blessed  time.”  41  So  blessed  a  disposition.”  Shak. 

4.  Enjoying,  or  pertaining  to,  spiritual  happiness. 

Cast  out  from  God  and  blessed  vision.  Milton. 

6.  R.  C.  Ch.  Beatified. 

6.  Used  euphemistically,  ironically,  or  intensively. 

Not  a  blessed  man  came  to  set  her  lu  boat]  free.  R.  D.  Blackmore. 
blessed  bread.  See  eulogia.  —  b.  herb,  the  herb  bennet  ( Genm 
urbanum).  —  b.  thistle,  an  annual  thistlelike  herb  (Cnrcns 
benedictus)  having  large  sessile  heads  of  yellow  tubular 
flowers  ;  —  from  its  supposed  healing  properties, 
bl&ss'ed  ness,  n.  Blessed  state  or  quality. 

Syn.  —  Beatitude,  felicity,  bliss.  See  happiness. 
bless'ing,  n.  [AS.  bletsung.  See  bless,  v.  /.]  1.  Act  of 
one  who  blesses  ;  a  benediction. 

This  is  the  blessing ,  wherewith  Moses  the  man  of  God  blessed 
the  children  of  Israel.  JJeut.  xxxiii.  1. 

2.  A  means  of  happiness  or  welfare  ;  a  beneficent  gift. 

Nature’s  full  blessings  would  be  well  dispensed.  Milton. 

3.  In  analogous  or  derived  senses  :  a  Bib.  A  gift.  He¬ 
braism.  Gen.  xxxiii.  11.  b  Praise  ;  worship,  c  pi.  The 
Beatitudes.  Obs.  d  A  charm  or  spell.  Obs.  e  A  curse  ; 
—  used  euphemistically. 

Syn.— Blessing,  benediction.  Blessing  is  the  general 
term,  benediction  being  now  practically  confined  to  the 
official  and  authoritative  invocation  of  divine  favor  by  a 
priest  or  clergyman,  esp.  at  the  close  of  public  worship, 
blest,  p.  a.  Blessed.  “  This  patriarch  6/cjL”  Milton. 

W  bile  these  blest  sounds  my  ravished  ear  assail.  Trumbull. 
blet  (blSt),  n.  [F.  blet,  blette,  soft  from  overripeness.]  A 
kind  of  internal  decay  in  fruit.  —  v.  i. ;  blet'ted  (-Sd  ; 
-Id) ;  blet'ting.  To  so  decay. 

Bligh'i-a  (bli'T-d  ;  bll'gT-a),  n.  [NL.,  after  Admiral  Wil¬ 
liam  Bligh.~\  Bot.  A  genus  of  sapindaceous  trees  native  of 
Guinea,  but  now  widely  distributed  in  the  tropics.  Blighia 
sapid  a,  the  only  species,  is  the  akee. 
blight  (blit),  v.  t.  ;  blight'ed  ;  blight'ing.  [Perh.  fr.  the 
same  root  as  E.  bleak.  The  meaning  44  to  blight”  comes 
in  that  case  from  to  be,  grow,  or  make  white  or  pale,  bleach. 
Cf.  bleach,  bleak.]  To  affect  with  blight;  to  blast;  to 
prevent  the  growth  and  fertility  of  ;  hence,  to  ruin  ;  frus¬ 
trate  ;  as,  to  blight  one’s  prospects. 

[This  vapor]  blasts  vegetables,  blights  corn  and  fruit,  and  is 
sometimes  injurious  even  to  man.  Woodward. 

Seared  in  heart  and  lone  and  blighted.  Byron. 

blight,  v.  i.  To  be  affected  by  blight  ;  to  blast, 
blight,  n.  1.  Any  disease  or  injury  of  plants  resulting  in 
withering,  decay,  or  cessation  of 
growth.  It  may  be  due  to  the  at¬ 
tacks  of  insects  or  parasitic  fungi 
or  to  unfavorable  climatic  con¬ 
ditions.  Bv  botanists,  blight  is 
used  only  of  fungous  diseases. 

2.  Any  insect  causing  blight,  as 
Schizoneura  lanigera ,  an  aphid 
very  injurious  to  the  apple,  called 
apple  blight ,  and,  in  Australia, 

American  blight. 

3.  Act  of  blighting,  or  state  or 
result  of  being  blighted. 

4  That  which  frustrates  one’s 

plans  or  withers  one’s  hopes;  that  A^ple  Blight  (Schizoneura 
which  impairs  or  destroys. 

A  blight  seemed  to  have  fallen  over 
our  fortunes.  Disraeli. 

5.  pi.  A  rashlike  eruption  on  the 
human  skin.  U.  S. 

6.  Med.  In  Australia,  a  painful 
prurient  ophthalmia  in  which  the 
eyelids  discharge  a  thick  mucous  substance  that  often  seals 
them  up  for  days.  The  minute  pustules  inside  the  lid  make 
the  eye  feel  as  if  filled  with  sand.  Also  called  sandy  blight. 


lanigera)  ;  a  Mature  in¬ 
sect,  sexual  form  ;  c 
Wingless,  asexual  form  ; 
d  The  same  with  downy 
secretion  removed  ;  e 
Piece  of  twig  with  the 
insect  in  place,  nat. 
size,  a  c  d  are  enlarged. 


blight'blrd'  (bllt'bfird'),  n.  The  white-eye  ( Zosterops  cae- 
rulescens ),  which  clears  trees  of  insect  blight.  New  Zea¬ 
land. 

blight'ing,  p.  a.  Causing  blight.  —  blight'ing-ly,  adv. 
blind  (blind),  a.;  blind'er  ;  blind'est.  [AS.  ;  akin  to  D., 
G.,  OS.,  Sw.,  &  Dan.  blind ,  Icel.  blindr ,  Goth,  blinds; 
of  uncertain  origin.]  1.  Destitute  of  the  sense  of  seeing, 
either  by  natural  defect  or  by  deprivation  ;  without  sight. 
He  that  is  strucken  blind  cannot  forget 
The  precious  treasure  of  his  eyesight  lost.  Shak. 

2.  Not  having  the  faculty  of  discernment ;  destitute  of  in¬ 
tellectual  light  ;  unable  or  unwilling  to  understand  or 
judge;  as,  blind  to  one’s  own  defects. 

3.  Existing  apart  from  intelligent  direction  ;  deprived  of 
customary  or  natural  intelligent  direction  ;  as,  blind  will. 

This  plan  is  recommended  neither  to  blind  approbation  nor  to 
blind  reprobation.  Jay. 

4.  Blinding  ;  misleading  ;  deceitful.  Obs. 

5.  Without  consciousness  ;  as,  blind  mechanism. 

6.  Difficult  or  impossible  to  see  ;  wrapped  in  darkness; 

dim  ;  gloomy  ;  not  well  marked  or  easily  discernible  ;  hid¬ 
den  ;  unseen  ;  concealed;  as,  a  Wd/U  path.  44  Into  a  dungeon 
deep  and  blind  J1  Spenser. 

7.  Specif.:  Designating  a  ditch,  drain,  or  the  like,  that 
consists  of  a  cut  in  the  soil  filled  with  irregular  or  rounded 
stones  allowing  the  passage  of  water  between  them. 

8.  Involved  ;  intricate;  not  easily  followed  or  traced. 

The  blind  mazes  of  this  tangled  wood.  Milton. 

9.  Having  no  opening  for  light  or  passage  ;  blank  ;  as,  a 
blind  wall ;  —  often  said  specif,  of  a  structural  member  w  hen 
made  without  an  opening  in  the  semblance  of  a  member 
that  normally  has  an  opening ;  as,  a  blind  door,  blind  port, 
blind  window,  etc. 

10  Having  but  one  opening;  closed  at  one  end  ;  as,  a  blind 
alley,  blind  gut,  blind  siding,  blind  socket. 

11.  Defective;  incomplete,  as  not  fulfilling  a  proper  end 
or  function  ;  abortive;  as,  a  blind  candle,  one  unlighted. 

12.  Unintelligible,  or  not  easily  intelligible  ;  as,  a  blind 
passage  in  a  book  ;  illegible  ;  as,  blind  writing. 

13.  Hort.  a  Abortive,  b  Producing  leaves  rather  than 
flowers  or  fruit ;  as,  blind  buds  or  shoots. 

14  For  blind  persons  ;  for  the  sightless ;  as,  blind  asylum  ; 
blind  education. 

15.  Mining.  Not  appearing  in  an  outcrop  at  the  surface  ; 

—  applied  to  mineral  veins. 

16.  Photog.  Not  sensitive  to  light;  —  said  of  plates,  etc. 
17  Railroads.  Noting  a  certain  kind  of  target,  or  its  po¬ 
sition  when  turned  edgewise.  See  target,  n.,  4. 

18.  Finished  dull;  not  polished  ;  as,  blind  enamel. 

19.  Bookbinding,  etc.  Designating  an  operation,  as  tool¬ 
ing  (indenting  with  heated  tools),  blocking,  stamping,  etc., 
that  produces  an  indented  impression,  as  on  a  book  back, 
without  gilding  or  inking. 

Syn.  —  See  purblind. 

blind  area,  Arch.,  an  area  outside  of  the  wall  of  a  building 
covered  wholly  or  in  great  part,  and  intended  to  keep  mois¬ 
ture  from  the  wall.  —  b.  axle,  an  idle  axle.  —  b.  baggage,  Rail¬ 
roading,  the  front  of  the  baggage  carT  where  there  is  usu¬ 
ally  a  platform  but  no  door  to  the  inside.  Cant.  —  b.  beetle, 
any  of  various  beetles  which  fly  against  persons  or  objects 
as  if  they  were  blind. —  b.  blocking.  =  blind  tooling  (be¬ 
low). —  b.  bridle,  a  bridle  provided  w'ith  blinders.  — b.  buck¬ 
ler,  Naut.,  a  solid  buckler.  —  b.  catfish,  a  species  of  catfish 
( Gronias  nigrilabris)  nearly  destitute  of  eyes,  living  in 
caverns  in  Pennsylvania.  —  b.  coal,  coal  that  burns  without 
flame;  anthracite  coal.  —  b  flange,  a  plate  for  covering  or 
closing  the  end  of  a  pipe.  —  b.  gentian,  the  closed  gentian. 

—  b.  gut.  =  caccum.  —  B.  Harry,  a  Henry  the  Minstrel,  a 
wandering  Scottish  poet  of  the  15th  century,  b  A  puff¬ 
ball.  Scot,  c  Blindman’s  buff.  Scot.  —  b.  hazard,  a  game 
at  cards.  —  b.  head,  Chem.,  a  cover  without  outlet,  for  a 
cucurbit  or  like  vessel ;  also,  the  whole  apparatus.  Obs.  — 
b.  hookey,  a  gambling  game  at  cards,  in  which  all  the  play¬ 
ers  except  the  dealer  bet  on  the  denomination  of  the  caras 
they  will  cut  as  compared  with  that  cut  by  the  dealer.  — 
b.  ink,  writing  ink  that  causes  the  paper  to  swell,  forming 
raised  characters  which  can  be  read  by  touch.  —  b.  level. 
Mining,  a  A  level  not  connected  with  other  workings,  b 
A  level  or  drainage  gallery  which  has  a  vertical  shaft  at 
each  end,  and  acts  as  an  inverted  siphon.— b.  man.  a  A  per¬ 
son  who  is  blind  or  blinded.;  —  used  as  a  single  word  in  some 
phrases,  b  A  blind  reader.  Eng.  —  b.  mouse.  The  mole. 
Local,  Enq.—  b.  nettle.  =  dead  nettle.  —  b.  piles,  hemor¬ 
rhoids  which  do  not  bleed.  —  b.  poker,  a  form  of  poker  in 
which  the  betting  takes  place  before  the  cards  are  exam¬ 
ined.— b.  rat.  =  mole  rat.  —  b.  reader,  a  post-office  clerk 
whose  duty  is  to  decipher  obscure  addresses.  —  b.  roaster, 
Metal.,  a  muffle  furnace.  — b.  sag.  Railroads,  a  soft  place 
under  the  track  in  such  a  short  stretch  that  the  track 
springs  back  to  the  surface  when  relieved  of  pressure,  the 
yielding  character  of  the  roadbed  not  being  apparent  ex¬ 
cept  while  a  train  is  passing.  —  b.  shaft,  Mining ,  a  winze.  — 
b.  shell,  Ordnance,  a  blind-loaded  shell.  —  b.  side,  the  side  on 
which  one  is  least  able  or  disposed  to  see  danger.  —  b.  snake, 
any  of  various  harmless  burrowing  snakes  with  small  eyes, 
as  those  of  the  family  Typhlopidae  :  also  applied  to  various 
limbless  burrow  ing  lizards.  —  b.  spot,  a  point  in  the  retina, 
not  sensitive  to  light,  where  the  optic  nerve  enters  the  eye¬ 
ball.  See  eye,  Illust.  —  b.  stitch,  a  stitch  so  made  as  to  be 


blend'Ting,  n.  Bot.  A  hybrid 
between  two  races.  [ture.  7?.| 
blend'ure  (blgn'dtlr),  n.  Mix-| 
blene.  4  bljn.  ~ 
blenk,  v.  1.  To  blanch.  Obs. 
blenk.  v.  t.  [Cf.  blench.]  To 
deceive  ;  to  turn  aside.  Obs. 
blenk,  v.  i.  [Cf.  blench, 
blink.]  Obs.  a  To  swerve  ; 
flinch,  b  To  shine  ;  also,  to 
glance  ;  look  :  awaken.  [  Obs.  I 
blenk.  n.  A  uleam  ;  a  glance. | 
blen'nad-e-ni'tis  (blt*n,'&d-e-nl''- 
tYs),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  /3AeVva 
mucus  4-  adenitis.'}  Med.  In¬ 
flammation  of  mucous  follicles, 
blenne.  4  blend. 

Blen'ni-us  ( bl?n'T-ws).  n.  [NL. 
See  blenny.]  Zo«l.  The  genus 
containing  the  typical  blennies. 
blen  no-gen'ic  (bU-n'fi-j 'n'Yk), 
blen-nog'e-nous  (blg-nbj'v-m/s). 
a.  [ blenno -  4  - genic ,  -genous.} 
Generating  or  secreting  mucus, 
blen'noid,  a.  [ blenno -  -|-  -oid.} 
Med.  Mucous  ;  mucoid, 
blennor-rha'gi-a  (bl.  n'tf-ra'jY- 
d),  n.  [NL.  ;  blenno-  -f  -rhagia.} 
Med.  Blennorhea.  —  blen  nor- 
rhag'ic  (-rflj'Yk),  a. 
blen-nos 'ta-sis  ( blS-nbs'td-sYs), 
n.  [NL.  ;  blenno-  +  Gr.  <xtol(tl<; 
a  standing  still.]  Suppression 


of  a  mucous  discharge.  —  blen  - 
no-stat'ic  (blfn'6-stftt'Yk)^  a. 
blen  n  o-tho'rax,  n.  [See 
blenno-  ;  thorax.]  Med.  Pul¬ 
monary  catarrh, 
blen-nu'ri-a  (blS-ntl'rY-d),  n. 
[NL.  ;  blenno-  -f  -uria.}  Med. 
Presence  of  mucus  in  the  urine, 
blensch.  *j*  blemish. 
blenshe.  +  blanch. 
blent.  Obs.  rn-et.  &  p.  p.  of 
BLENCH,  BLKIOC. 
blent,  pret.  tfp.p.  of  BLEND  to 
blind.  Also  (Chaucer),  3d  sing, 
lire*.  Blindeth.  Obs. 
bleo.  +  BLEE. 
bleomon  d* 

bleph  a-rad  e-ni'tis  (b  1  e  Vh- 
riUre-nT'tYs).  bleph  a-ro-ad  e- 
nl'tis,  n.  [NL.  ;  blepharo-  -f 
adenitis.}  Med.  Inflammation 
of  the  Meibomian  glands, 
bleph'a-rism  (-rYz  m),  n.  Med. 
Spasm  of  the  eyelids, 
bleph  a-ro-ad  e-no'ma.  ».  [NL.; 
blepharo-  4-  adenoma.}  Med. 
Glandular  tumor  of  the  eyelid, 
bleph  a-ro-ath  er-o'ma,>f.[NL.; 
blepharo-  4-  atheroma.}  Med.  A 
sebaceous  cyst  of  the.  eyelid, 
bleph  a-ro-chro'mi-dro'sis,  n. 
[NL.  ;  blepharo-  4-  chromidro- 
si>.]  Med.  The  formation  of  a 


colored  secretion  on  the  eyelids, 
bleph'a-ron'cus  (blifPd-rSi)'- 
kus),  n.  [NL.;  blepharo-  -f  on- 
cus.  1  Med.  Tumor  of  the  eyelid, 
bleph  a-ro  phi-mo'sis  (-rfi-fY- 
mo'sYs),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  blephar o- 
4  Gr.  < fripioaLs  a  stopping  up.] 
Med.  Agglutination  ot  the  eye¬ 
lids  at  the  outer  angle  of  the  eye. 
bleph  a  ro-plas'toid.  n.  Bot. 
One  of  the  two  bodies  appearing 
in  the  mother  cell  before  devel¬ 
opment  of  blepharoplasts. 
bleph'a-ro-plas  ty,  n.  [bleph¬ 
aro-  4-  -plasty.}  S  U  r  g.  A 
plastic  operation  upon  an  eyelid. 

bleph  a-ro-plas'tic,  a. 
bleph  a-ro-ple'gi-a,  n.  [NL.  ; 
blepharo-  4-  -plegia.}  Med.  Pa¬ 
ralysis  of  an  eyelid, 
bleph  a-rop-to'sis  ( hi '  f /d-r5p- 
to'sYs),  n.  [NL.  ;  blepharo-  4- 
ptosis.  ]  Men.  =  ptosis. 
bleph  a-ror'rha-phy  (-r5r'<i-fT), 
n.  [blepharo-  +  -rhaphy.}  Snrg. 
Stitch  ing  together  ot  the  eyelids, 
bleph 'a-ro-spasm'.  n.  [^ blepharo - 
-f  spasm.}  Med.  Spasm  of  the 
orbicular  muscle  of  the  eyelids, 
b  1  e  p  h'a-r  o-s  t  a  t'  (-  st  ft  P),  n. 
[ blepharo -  4-  Gr.  iardvai  to 
make  to  stand.]  An  instrument 
for  holding  the  e3relids  apart. 


bleph  a-ro-ate-no'sis.  ><.  ‘NL. 
blepharo-  4-  stenosis.}  Med.  Ab¬ 
normal  narrowing  of  the  space 
between  the  eyelids, 
bleph  a-ro-syri  e-chi 'a,  n.  [NL.; 
blepharo-  4-  synechia.}  Med. 
Adhesion  of  the  eyelids, 
bleph'a  rot'o-my  (blePd-rbt'^- 
mY),  n.  [blepharo-  4-  -tomy.} 
Snrg.  Incision  of  an  eyelid, 
bier.  4  blear. 
blered,  blerld.  4  bleared. 
bles.  4  blas. 
bles'buck,  n.  =  BLESBOK. 
blese  4  BLAZE, 
bles'ful.  4  BLISSFUL, 
bless.  4  bliss. 
bless,  v.  t.  [OF.  blecier,  F. 
blesser.}  To  wound  ;  also,  to 
thrash.  Obs.  [of  BLEsbok.I 
blesB'boky  bless'buck  .  Vars.  | 
bless'ed-ly,  adv.  of  blessed. 
bless'er.  n.  One  who  blesses, 
bless'ful.  4  blissful. -bless'- 
ful-ly,  ad r.  —  bless 'ful-neBS.  n. 
bless'ing-ly,  adv.  of  blessing, 
?>•  pr. 

blest.  4  blast. 

bles'ter.  4  blister. 

blete.  4  bleat. 

bleth-  4  bleed. 

blethe,  a.  [AS.  bldaS.}  Timid. 

Obs. 


blethe'ly,  adv.  Kindly  ;  blithe¬ 
ly.  Obs. 

t>leth,er  (blgfch'Sr).  Var.  of 

BLATHER. 

bleth'er  (birtk'Sr).  Scot,  or 

dial.  var.  of  bladder. 
bletlrier-a'tion  (-a'shun),  n. 
Nonsense.  Scot.. 
bleth'er-skate.  bleth'er-skite. 
Vars.  Of  BLATHERSKITE. 
Blet'on-ism  (bltt'dn-Yz’m),  n. 
Power  of  locating  subterranean 
waters,  as  by  sensation  ;  —  alter 
one  Bleton,  a  Frenchman,  who 
(early  10th  century)  claimed 
this  faculty.  —  Blet'on-lst,  n. 
blet'ting,  n.  [Sec  blet,  n.]  A 
form  of  internal  decay  in  fleshy, 
overripe  fruit.  Rare.  [blow.] 
bleu.  4  blue  ;  obs.  pret.  of| 
|lbleu  -de-roi'  (blfl/d?-rwa/),  n. 
[F.,  lit.,  king’s  blue.]  Ceramics. 
Cobalt  blue. 

[I  bleu  lu  raifere'  (lu/myfir')- 
[F.  ;  bleu  blue  4  lumi&re  light.] 
A  variety  of  blue  verditer. 
bleume.  4  bloom. 
bleve.  4  bereave,  belive. 
blew  (blob),  pret.  of  bloiv. 
blew  4  blue. 

ble'wart  (ble'w?rt  ;  -5rt),  n. 
[Cf.  blawort.]  The  germander 
speedwell.  Scot. 


blrw'ish.  4  bluish. 
blew'its  (blbo'Yts),  n.  LCf. 
bluet.]  An  edible  agnr>va- 
ceous  fungus  ( Tricholoma  persr* 
natum),  pale  lilac  when  young, 
b’ewnesse.  4  blueness. 
bley.  Var.  of  blak,  blay,  blee. 
bleyme,  n.  [F.  bleime.}  Inflam 
mation  in  a  horse’s  foot.  Obs. 
bleynt.  Obs.  pret.  of  blench. 
blicen.  4  bless. 
blick.  n.  =  bleak. 
blick,  u.  [G ..lit.,  a  flash,  glance.] 
Assaying.  =  FULOUR  ATION. 
bli:krey.  blick'ie  (blYk'Y),  n. 
[D.  blik  tin.]  A  tin  dinner  pail. 
Local,  U.  S. 
blif.  4  BELIVE. 

Bli'fil  ( bll'fYl),  n.  A  hypocrite 
and  sneak  in  Fielding’s  “Tom 
Jones.”  [blights.! 

blight'er  (blTt'Pr).  n.  One  that  | 
blihant.  4  BLEAUNT. 
blim'bi  (blYm'bY),  blim'bing 
(-bTng).  Vars.  of  bilimbi,  etc. 
blin  ( bl  i  n  i.  v.  i.  V  /.  ;  pn  t. 
BLANN,  BLANNE,  BLINNEDj  p.  p. 

blunnen,  blun.  [ME.  blinnen, 
AS.  bUnnan  ;  be  +  linnan  to 
cease.]  To  stop  ;  cease  ;  desist; 
also,  to  tarry.  Obs.  Spenser. 
blinck.  4  bunk. 
blind  (blYnd),  n.  =  blende. 


food,  foot ;  out,  oil ;  chair  ;  go  ;  sing,  iijk  ;  then,  thin  ;  nature,  verdure  (250) ;  K  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144) ;  boN  ;  yet ;  zh  =  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Guide. 

Full  explanations  of  Abbreviations,  Signs,  etc.,  Immediately  precede  the  Vocabulary. 
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BLOCH 


invisible  on  one  or  both  sides  of  the  material.  —  blind  teat, 
a  teat  (of  a  cow)  from  which  no  milk  can  be  obtained.  —  n. 
tiger,  a  place  where  intoxicants  are  secretly  sold  without  a 
license.  Slang.  U .  S.  —  b.  tire.  Railroads ,  a  tire  without  a 
fiance.  —  b.  tooling,  Bookbinding ,  etc .,  an  impressed  pattern 
made  by  heated  tools,  without  gilding  or  coloring. 

Wind  (blind),  v.  t.;  blind'ed  ;  blind'ing.  1.  To  make  blind  ; 
to  deprive  of  sight  or  discernment.  “To  blind  the  truth 
and  me.”  .  lennyson. 

A  blind  guide  in  certainly  a  great  mischief  :  but  a  guide  that 
blinds  those  whom  he  should  lead  is  ...  a  much  greater.  South. 

2.  To  deprive  partially  of  vision;  to  make  vision  difficult 
for  and  painful  to  ;  to  dazzle. 

3.  To  obscure  to  the  eye  or  understanding  ;  to  darken. 

Such  darkness  blinds  the  sky.  Dry  den. 

The  state  of  the  controversy  between  us  he  endeavored,  with 
all  his  art,  to  blind  and  confound.  Stillingfleet. 

4.  To  dim  by  greater  brilliancy ;  outshine  ;  eclipse. 

Her  beauty  all  the  rest  did  blind  .  P.  Fletcher. 

6.  Mil.  To  protect  with  blindages  or  with  blinds. 

6  To  cover  with  a  coating  of  sand  and  gravel,  as  a  road 
newly  paved,  in  order  that  joints  may  be  filled. 

7.  Bookbinding.  To  impress  with  blind  tooling, 
blind,  v.  i.  To  be  or  become  blind.  Archaic. 

blind,  n.  1.  Something  to  hinder  sight  or  keep  out  light ; 
a  screen  ;  a  cover  ;  specif.  :  a  A  screen  for  a  window, 
either,  as  commonly  in  the  United  States,  a  hinged  shutter, 
or,  as  commonly  in  England,  a  flexible  shade  mounted  on 
a  roller.  Cf.  Venetian  blind,  b  A  blinker  for  a  horse,  c 
Naut.  A  shutter  for  a  porthole. 

2  A  place  or  means  of  concealment ;  an  ambush  ;  covert ; 
esp.,  a  screen  used  by  duck  hunters. 

3.  Something  to  mislead  the  understanding,  or  to  conceal 
some  covert  deed  or  design  ;  a  subterfuge. 

4.  [Cf.  F.  blindes ,  pi.,  fr.  G.  blende ,  fr.  blcnden  to  blind, 
fr.  blind  blind.]  Mil.  a  A  blindage,  b  A  strong  frame  of 
uprights  and  crosspieces  used  to  support  a  blindage. 

5.  Poker  Playing.  A  compulsory  stake  put  into  the  pool 
by  the  age  in  draw  poker  before  the  deal ;  —  distinguished 
from  an  ante ,  which,  except  in  jack  pots,  is  voluntary  and 
is  put  in  after  seeing  the  cards. 

6.  Bookbinding.  Blind  tooling. 

biind'age  (blln'daj),  n.  [Cf.  F.  blindage.']  1.  Mil.  A 
protection,  esp.  any  earth-covered  screen  supported  by  a 
blind,  for  an  advanced  trench  or  approach. 

2.  A  hood  that  can  be  made  to  cover  a  horse’s  eyes  if  he 
starts  to  run. 

blind'ed  (blin'dSd  ;  -did;  7),  a.  1.  Furnished  with  a  blind 
or  blinds  ;  as,  blinded  batteries ;  a  blinded  house. 

2.  Having  the  window  blinds  closed.  Addison. 

bllnd'er  (-der),  n.  1  One  that  blinds. 

2.  A  blinker  for  horses, 
bllnd'fish'  (blind 'fish'),  n. 

Any  of  several  small  fishes  §fl 

with  rudimentary  and  func-  ^ 

tionless  eyes,  found  in  the  ^  ® 

waters  of  caves,  as  Ainbly-  Blindfish  (Ambli/opsis  spelaeus) 
opsis  spelveus  of  the  Mammoth  Cave  in  Kentucky, 
blind'fold'  (-fold'),  v.  t.  ;  blind'fold'ed  ;  blind' fold' ing. 
[ME.  blind/olden ,  blind felden ,  blindfellen,  to  blindfold,  to 
blind  ;  AS.  blind  blind  -f  prob .fellan,  fyllan ,  to  fell,  strike 
down.]  1.  To  strike  blind  ;  to  make  blind.  Obs. 

2.  To  cover  the  eyes  of,  as  with  a  bandage  ;  to  hinder  from 
seeing,  either  physically  or  mentally. 

And  when  they  had  blindfolded  him,  they  struck  him  on  the 
face.  Luke  xxii.  64. 

blind'fold',  a.  1.  Having  the  eyes  covered  ;  blinded;  hav¬ 
ing  the  mental  eye  darkened  ;  hence,  heedless ;  reckless ; 
as,  blindfold  zeal ;  blindfold  fury. 

I'ate’s  blindfold  reign  the  atheist  loudly  owns.  Dryden. 

2.  Dark;  obscure  ;  concealed  ;  as,  a  blindfold  alley.  Obs. 
blindfold  cheBB,  chess  played  without  sight  of  the  chessboard 
or  chessmen. 

blind'ing,  p.  a.  Making  blind  or  as  if  blind  ;  depriving  of 
sight  or  of  understanding  ;  obscuring  ;  as,  blinding  tears, 
blinding  tree,  the  tree  blind-your-eyes. 
blind'ing,  vb.  n.  1.  Act  of  making  blind. 

2.  The  sand  and  fine  gravel  used  to  blind  a  road. 

3  Blindage. 

blind'-load  ed,  a.  Gun.  a  Containing  no  bursting  charge 
but  loaded  with  sand  to  bring  it  to  service  weight ;  —  said 
of  a  shell,  b  Sometimes,  without  a  fuse,  the  bursting 
charge  being  exploded  by  the  heat  of  impact 
blindly,  adv.  In  a  blind  way  ;  specif.  :  a  Without  reason 
or  understanding  ;  without  purpose  of  one’s  own.  b  With¬ 
out  an  opening  ;  as,  an  oviduct  ending  blindly. 
blind'man’s  buff  (bllnd'mSnz).  [See  buff  a  buffet.]  A 
play  in  which  one  person  is  blindfolded,  and  tries  to  catch 
some  one  of  the  company  and  tell  who  it  is. 

Surely  he  fancies  I  play  at  blind  man's  buff  with  him.  for  he 
thinks  1  never  have  my  eyes  open.  Stillingfleet. 

blind'ness  (blind'nSs),  n.  1.  State  or  quality  of  being 
blind}  lit.  or  fig.  Blindness  may  be  congenital  or  a  result 
of  injurv  to  the  eves,  optic  nerves,  or  optic  centers  of  the 
brain.  Psychic  blindness  does  not  involve  loss  of  visual 
sensation,  but  failure  to  recognize  objects  seen. 

2.  Concealment.  Shak. 

blind'sto  ry  (blind'sto'rT),  n. ;  pi.  -hies  (-rTz).  Arch.  A 
story  without  windows  ;  specif.,  the  triforium  of  a  Gothic 
church  without  windows  in  the  outer  wall, 
blind' worm'  (-wfirm'),  n.  a  A  small,  burrowing,  snake¬ 
like,  limbless  lizard  with  minute  eyes,  esp.  the  European 
Anguis  fragilis,  popularly  believed  to  be  blind  ;  the  slow- 


worm.  “Newts  and  blindworms  do  no  wrong.”  Shak. 
b  Formerly,  the  adder. 

blind'-your-eyes  ,  n.  An  Australian  euphorbiaceous  tree 
( Excmcaria  agallocha )  which  yields  a  volatile,  acrid,  milky 
juice  ;  — called  also  milky  mangrove ,  and  poison  tree. 
blink  (blink),  v.  i.  ;  blinked  (bliijkt) ;  blink'ing.  JCf.  ME. 
blenken ;  akin  to  Dan.  blinke ,  Sw.  blinka ,  G.  bltnken  to 
shine,  glance,  wink,  twinkle,  D.  blinken  to  shine  ;  and  prob. 
to  D.  blikken  to  glance,  twinkle,  G.  blicken  to  look,  glance, 
AS.  blican  to  shine,  E.  bleak.  See  bleak  ;  cf.  1st  blench.] 

1.  Var.  or  equiv.  of  blknk,  v.  i.  Obs. 

2  To  look  or  glance  ;  get  glimpses  ;  also,  to  see  with  the 
eyes  half  shut,  or  indistinctly  ;  to  see  with  winking  eyes. 
Show  me  thy  chink,  to  blink  through  with  mine  eyne.  Shah. 

3.  To  wink  ;  to  twinkle  with  or  as  with  the  eye. 

One  eye  was  blinking,  and  one  leg  was  lame. 

4.  To  ignore  While  looking  ;  to  look  evasively  or  with  in¬ 
difference  ;  as,  he  blinks  at  their  peccadillos. 

5.  To  shine,  esp.  with  intermittent  light;  to  twinkle;  to 
flicker ;  to  glimmer,  as  a  lamp. 

The  sun  blinked  fair  on  pool  and  stream.  Scott. 

6.  To  turn  slightly  sour,  as  beer,  milk,  etc. 

Syn.  —  See  w  ink.' 

blink,  v.t.  1.  To  trick  ;  cheat.  Obs.  or  Scot. 

2.  To  shut  out  of  sight ;  to  avoid,  or  purposely  evade  ;  to 
shirk;  as,  to  blink  the  question. 

These  mere  facts  1  could  not  blink.  Kipling 

3.  To  catch  (a  glimpse  of)  ;  also,  to  wink.  Pare. 

4:  To  cause  to  blink.  “The  sun  . .  .  blinking  my  eyes.”  Kane. 

5.  To  blindfold.  Landor. 

6.  To  cause  to  sour  or  make  liable  to  sour. 

blink,  n.  [ME.  blink.  See  blink,  v.  i.]  1.  A  trick;  a 

stratagem. 

2.  A  glimpse  or  glance. 

This  is  the  first  blink  that  ever  I  had  of  him.  Bp.  Hall. 

3.  Gleam;  glimmer;  sparkle.  “  A  blink  of  light.” 

Wordsworth. 

4.  A  very  brief  time.  “  Bide  a  blink.'''’  Scott. 

5.  Naut.  The  dazzling  whiteness  about  the  horizon  caused 
by  the  reflection  of  light  from  fields  of  ice  at  sea  ;  ice  blink. 

6.  pi.  [Cf.  blencher.]  Sporting.  Boughs  cast  where 
deer  might  pass  to  turn  or  check  them.  Dial.  Eng. 

blink'ard  (blli)k'drd),  n.  [ blink  -j-  - ard .]  1.  One  who 
blinks  with  or  as  with  wreak  eyes. 

Among  the  blind  the  one-eyed  blinkard  reigns.  Marvell. 

2.  That  which  twinkles  or  glances,  as  a  dim  star,  which 

appears  and  disappears.  Obs.  or  R.  Hakewill. 

3.  One  who  is  stupid,  slow-witted,  or  obtuse. 

Walked  out,  calling  himself  a  blinkard  for  having  demeaned 
himself  to  such  a  company.  C.  Kingsley. 

4.  One  who  ignores  or  evades  something.  Rare. 
blink'er  (-er),  n.  1.  One  that  blinks  ;  also,  in  a  less  than 

reputable  sense,  a  girl ;  an  ogling  coquette.  “  The  witch¬ 
ing,  cursed,  delicious  blinkers."  Burns. 

2.  A  flap  on  a  horse's  bridle  to  prevent  sight  of  objects  at 
his  side  ;  hence,  an  obstruction  to  sight  or  discernment. 

3.  pi.  A  kind  of  goggles,  used  to  shield  the  eyes. 

4.  An  eye.  Slang. 

5.  A  young  mackerel,  smaller  than  a  tinker.  See  mackerel. 

bllnk'-eyed'  (-id'),  a.  Habitually  winking.  Marlowe. 

blinks  (blirjks),  n.  A  small  portulacaceous  herb  {Monti a 

fontana)  of  northern  regions  ;  —  so  called  from  the  minute 
white  flowers  peeping  from  the  axils  of  the  uppermost 
leaves.  Called  also  blinking  chickiveed  and  water  chickweed. 
bliss  (bits),  n.  [ME.  blis,  b/isse ,  AS.  blis,  b  lifts,  fr.  blit Se 
blithe.  See  blithe.]  1.  Blithesomeness;  gladness;  en¬ 
joyment. 

2.  Exalted  happiness  ;  heavenly  joy  or  the  heavenly  estate. 

And  then  at  Inst  our  bliss 

Full  and  perfect  is.  Milton. 

3.  A  cause  of  bliss  or  felicity. 

A  wither'd  violet  is  her  bliss.  Tennyson. 

Syn.  —  Blessedness,  beatitude,  felicity,  joy,  enjoyment. 
See  happiness. 

bliss'ful  (-fool),  a.  1.  Full  of,  characterized  by,  or  caus¬ 
ing  bliss;  supremely  happy.  “  Blissful  solitude.”  Milton. 
2.  Blessed ;  beatified  ;  glorified;  holy.  Obs. 

—  bliss'ful  ly,  adv.  —  bliss'ful-ness.  n. 
blis'ter  (blis'ter),  n.  [ME.  ;  akin  to  OD.  bluysfer ,  fr.  the 
same  root  as  blast,  bladder,  blow.  See  blow  to  puff.] 

1.  A  vesicle  of  the  skin  containing  watery  matter  or  serum, 
whether  caused  by  a  burn  or  other  injury,  by  a  vesica¬ 
tory,  or  by  a  cutaneous  affection ;  a  collection  of  serous 
fluid  causing  a  bladderlike  elevation  of  the  cuticle. 

And  painful  blisters  swelled  my  tender  hands.  Grainger. 

2.  Any  inclosed  cavity  or  bleb  made  by  the  separation  of 
the  skin  or  a  film  from  the  surface,  as  by  a  bruise  on  a 
plant,  or  by  an  air  bubble  in  a  casting. 

3.  A  vesicatory  ;  a  blistering  plaster,  or  other  agent. 

4.  Bot.  A  disease  of  plants  caused  by  parasitic  fungi  of  the 
genus  Taphrina,  resulting  in  large  swollen  patches  on  the 
leaves.  T.  bullata  causes  the  pear-leaf  blister. 

5.  An  oyster  smaller  than  a  quarter  dollar.  Local,  U.  S. 
blis'ter.  v.  i.  ;  blis'tered  (-terd) ;  blis'ter-ing.  To  be 

affected  with  a  blister  or  blisters  ;  to  have  a  blister  form. 

Let  my  tongue  blister.  Shak. 

blis'ter.  v.  t.  1.  To  raise  a  blister  or  blisters  upon. 

2.  To  give  pain  to,  or  to  injure,  as  if  by  a  blister. 

This  tyrant,  whose  sole  name  blisters  our  tongue.  Shak. 
blis'ter.  a.  .  Designating  blister  steel  (which  see),  or  bars 
or  the  like  of  such  steel. 

blister  beetle  a  A  beetle  which,  when  dried  and  pow¬ 


dered,  is  used  to  raise  blisters  on  the  skin,  esp.  Canthari s 

vesicatoria,  called  cantharis  or  Spanish  t 
till  by  druggists.  See  cantharis.  b  Any 
beetle  of  the  family  Meloidie,  to  which 
the  cantharis  belongs.  TheyYire  soft-bodied 
beetles  remarkable  for  their  complex  meta¬ 
morphosis  (see  hypermetamorphosis).  Sev¬ 
eral  species  are  injurious  to  vegetables  ;  in 
the  East,  esp.  the  ash-gray  blister  beetle 
( Macrobasis  unicolor) ;  and  in  the  West, 

Nuttall’s  blister  beetle  ( Cantharis  nuttalli), 
a  metallic  green  and  copper-colored  spe¬ 
cies.  Both  feed  on  bean  and  pea  plants, 
blister  copper  Metal.  Metallic  copper  of 
a  black  blistered  surface.  It  is  produced  in  / 
the  English  process  by  calcining  pimple 
metal,  and  should  be  96-99  per  cent  pure.  An  Arne r  i  can 
blister  mite-  A  mite  producing  a  blister-  Bitter  Beetle 
like  gall  on  leaves,  as  Eriophyes  pyri ,  a 
pear-tree  pest.  .  . 

blister  pearl  A  pearly  excrescence  raised  on  the  inside 
of  the  shell  by  the  oyster  in  its  eff  ort  to  exclude  a  parasite, 
blister  steel-  Crude  steel  formed  from  wrought  iron  by 
cementation  ;  —  so  called  from  its  blistered  surface, 
blis'ter  y  (blls'ter-I),  a.  Full  of  blisters.  Hooker. 

blite  (blit),  n.  [L.  bliturn ,  Gr.  /SAitof.]  Any  of  several 
chenopodiaceous  herbs ;  specif.  :  a  Any  species  of  Blitum. 
b  The  sea  blite.  c  Good-King-Henry, 
blithe  (blith  ;  277),  a.  [AS.  blltSe  blithe,  kind  ;  akin  to 
Goth,  bleips  kind,  I  cel.  mild,  gentle,  Dan.  &  Sw .  blid 

gentle,  I>.  blijd  blithe,  OHG.  blidi  kind,  blithe.]  1.  Kind; 
gentle ;  friendly.  Obs. 

2.  Of  a  jocund  or  well-pleased  character  or  disposition  ; 
joyous;  glad;  cheerful. 

A  daughter  fair, 

So  buxom,  blithe ,  and  debonair.  Milton. 

Syn.  —  See  jocular. 

blithe' some  {sum),  a.^  Cheery;  gay;  merry. 

The  blithesome  sounds  of  wassail  gay.  Scott. 

—  blithe'some-ly,  adv.  —  blithe'some  ness.  n. 

Bli'tum  (bll't/lm),  n.  [L.,  fr.  Gr.  /SAitop  a  kind  of  plant.] 
Bot.  A  genus  of  chenopodiaceous  plants,  the  blites,  con¬ 
sisting  of  two  species,  one  of  South  Europe,  the  other  {B. 
capitatum ,  the  strawberry  blite)  widely  distributed  in  the 
north  temperate  zone.  The  calyx  becomes  pulpy  and 
bright  red  in  fruit. 

bliz'zard  (bliz'drd),  7i.  [Cf.  blaze  to  flash.]  1.  A  violent 
blow.  Virginia  Literary  Museum ,  1829. 

2  A  volley  of  shots  ;  also,  a  sudden  or  eff  ective  shot. 

1  saw  two  more  bucks,  very  large  fellows  too.  1  took  a  blizzard 
at  one  of  them,  and  up  he  tumbled.  David  Crockett. 

3.  Fig.  :  An  effective  retort  ;  a  “  squelcher.” 

4.  A  dry,  intensely  cold,  violent  storm,  with  high  wind  and 
fine  driving  snow,  such  as  those  which  originate  on  the 
eastern  slope  of  the  Canadian  Rocky  Mountains. 

bliz'zard  ly,  bliz'zard  ous  {-it s),  a.  Like,  or  character¬ 
istic  of,  a  blizzard  ;  as,  blizzardly  snow  or  weather, 
bloat  (blot),  v.  t.  ;  bloat'ed  ;  bloat'ing.  [Cf.  ME.  blot , 
prob.  meaning  soft,  b/out  soft,  I  cel.  blotna  to  become  solt, 
blautr  soft,  wet,  Sw.  blot  soft,  biota  to  soak.]  1.  To  make 
turgid,  as  with  water  or  air  ;  to  cause  a  swelling  of  the  sur¬ 
face  of,  from  effusion  of  serum  in  the  cellular  tissue,  pro¬ 
ducing  a  morbid  and  often  soft  enlargement, 

2.  To  inflate  ;  to  puff  up  ;  to  make  vain.  Dryden. 

bloat,  v.  i.  To  grow  turgid  as  by  effusion  of  liquid  in  the 
cellular  tissue  ;  to  putt  out ;  to  swell.  *  Arbuthnot. 

bloat,  a.  Bloated  ;  puffy.  Shak. 

bloat,  n.  1.  One  that  is  bloated  ;  esp.,  a  drunkard.  Slang. 
2.  Veter.  A  condition,  accompanied  with  distention  of  the 
abdomen  with  gas,  seen  principally  in  the  ox  and  horse, 
arising  from  eating  watery  foods  and  eating  too  rapidly, 
bloat,  v.  t.  [Cf.  bloat  to  swell,  and  Sw.  blotjisk  soaked 
fish.]  To  cure  (herrings)  in  smoke.  See  bloater,  a  herring, 
bloat'ed  (blot'ed;  -id;  7 ),p.  a.  Distended  beyond  the  nat¬ 
ural  size,  as  by  water,  serum,  etc.  ;  swollen ;  as,  a  bloated 
face.  Also,  fig.,  puffed  up  with  pride  ;  pompous, 
bloat'er,  n.  [See  bloat  to  8 well.]  A  prune  which  has 
swelled  to  an  abnormal  size  in  the  process  of  evaporation, 
bloat'er,  n.  [See  bloat  to  cure.]  1.  The  common  her¬ 
ring,  esp.  when  of  large  size  and  cured  by  being  salted, 
smoked  for  a  short  time,  and  half  dried. 

2.  A  North  American  whitefish  {Argyrosomus  prognathus) 
of  the  Great  Lakes  ;  —  called  also  bloater  whitefish. 
blob  (blob),  ji.  [See  bleb.]  1.  A  bubble  or  blister  ;  a 
bleb  ;  also,  a  pimple  or  pustule.  Chiefly  Dial. 

2  A  small  drop,  globule,  or  lump  of  something  viscid  or 
thick;  hence  :  a  An  oval  or  roundish  mass  of  colors  ;  a  daub. 
“  Barbaric  blobs  of  color.”  Birdwood.  b  An  oval  mass  of 
iron  forming  the  base  of  one  of  the  beams  supporting  a 
ship’s  deck. 

3  A  pouting  lip;  blobber  lip.  Rare. 

4.  A  sound  as  of  a  bubble  breaking,  or  of  something,  as  a 
fish,  breaking  through  the  surface  of  the  water. 

The  blob  of  a  big  salmon  rising  to  a  fly.  W.  Black. 

6.  An  extremely  loose  place  in  a  plate  or  saw  blade. 

6.  A  miller’s-thumb  (fish), 
blob,  v.  t.  To  blot  ;  mark  ;  splotch. 

blob,  v.  i.  To  boil  or  bubble  ;  also,  to  make  a  sound,  as  of 
breaking  the  surface  of  water. 

blob'ber  (blbb'er),  n.  <£•  v.  [Ob6.  or  dial.  var.  of  blubber.] 
Blubber. 

blob'ber,  a.  Thick  or  swollen  ;  blubber, 
blobber  lip,  a  thick,  protruding  lip. 


blind'balF  (bllnd'bol'),  n.  A 
puffball. 

Dllnde  (blind),  n.  =  blende. 
blind'eyes  (ollnd'Iz'),  n.  The 
corn  poppy  ( Pajtaver  r  hoe  as)  ; 
also,  r.  (lithium.  [fastener. | 
blind 'fast  .  n.  A  window-blind | 
blindfellen  f  blin ufold. 
blind'fold  .  n.  A  blinder.  Rare. 
blind'fold  ed,  p.  a.  of  bund- 
fold.  —  blind'fold'ed  ness.  u. 
blind'fold  er,  /*.  One  who  blind¬ 
folds.  (fold,  j’are.l 

blind'fold  ly.  adv.  of  blind-1 
blind'ing-ly,  adv.  of  blinding. 
blind'ish.  a.  See  -ish. 
blind  lift.  A  catch  for  raising 
or  lowering  a  window  blind, 
blind'ling.  //.  [ blind  +  1st  -ling. 
A  blind  person.  [ball. 

blind'man’B-ball'.  n.  =  blind- 
blind 'man’s  hol'i-day.  Twi¬ 
light.  Humorous.  [Eng.\ 

blind  officer.  A  blind  reader.! 
blind  pull-  A  blind  lift. 


blind 'stitch',  v.  t.  To  sew  with 
blind  stitches.  I  purse 

blind'weed  ,  //.The  shepherd’s- 
blind'wurm  .  Blindworm.  R.Sp. 
bline.  bun. 
blink,  a.  1.  Habitually  winking 
2.  Sour.  Dial. 
blink  beer.  [Dial.  E.  blink  to 
turn  sour.]  Beer  kept  un¬ 
broached  until  it  iB  sharp, 
blinked  (blTpkt  ;  hl'fpk'gd),  « 
Affected  with  blinking, 
blink'er.  r.  t.  To  put  blinkers 
on  ;  to  hoodwink.  [blink.' 
blink'ing.  p.  pr.  8f  vb.  n.  of 
blinking  chickweed.  =  blinks. 
blink'ing-ly.  adv.  of  blinking. 
blinkt.  Blinked.  Ref.  Sp. 
blink'y  (blfpk'T),  a.  Blinking 
blink. 

blinne.  *f*  blin. 
blin-e.  +  blear. 
blirt  (blQrt ).  n.  Scot.  var.  of 
blurt,  n.  —  blirt'y,  bllrt'ie,  a. 
blis.  •fr  BLESS,  BLISS. 


blisce.  +  bless. 
bliscen.  +  bliss. 
blische.  t  blush. 
bliscing.  blesmng. 

blisful.  +  blissful. 
b’.ising.  +  blessing. 
bliss.  +  bless. 
blisB,  t*.  t.  !f  i-  f  AS.  hlitfsian , 
hli-sion.]  To  gladden.  Obs. 
blissen-  +  bless. 
blissing-  blessing. 

bliss'less.  a.  See  -less. 
b’is'som  (hlts'uin),  a.  [Icel. 
bhesma  (of  a  goat)  in  heat.]  Las¬ 
civious  ;  also,  in  heat  ;  —  said  of 
owes  —  r.  t.  To  copulate  with 
( n  ewe).  Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 
blist.  +  BLAST,  BLESS,  BLISS, 
BLUSH. 

blis'terd  Blistered.  Ref.  Sp. 
blistered  copper.  =blistkr 
COPPER.  [STEEL.  I 

blistered  steel-  =  blister! 
blister  flower  (flou'Sr).  =  blis- 
TERWEED. 


blister  fly.  A  blister  beetle, 
blister  pine.  The  balsam  fir. 

Loral,  U.  S. 

blister  plant.  A  species  of  Ra¬ 
nunculus,  esp.  R.  arris  and  R. 
sceleratus,  from  their  acrid 
juice.  [blistering.  | 

blister  plaster.  A  plaster  for! 
blis'ter-weed',  n.  The  tall  but¬ 
tercup. 

blis'ter-worV  (-wflrt'),  n.  The 
cursed  crowfoot.  [eratnre.  I 

B.  Lit.  Abbr.  Bachelor  of  Lit- 1 

blite.  BLIGHT. 

blithe,  adv.  Blithely ;  Obs., 
kindly. 

blithe,  n.  A  blithe  person  ;  also, 
mercy  ;  gladness.  Obs.  Sc  R. 
blithe,  r.  i.  Sf  t.  To  rejoice  ;  also, 
to  irlndden.  Obs.  [meat.  | 
blithe 'bread',  n.  See  blith  k-| 
blithe'fui,  a.  Gay  ;  joyous.  — 
blithe 'ful-ly.  adv.  *  J 

blithe'ly,  adv  of  blithe. 

blithe 'meat',  blithe 'bread',  n. 


Meat  or  bread  prepared  for  a 
feast  at  a  childuirth  a  cus¬ 
tom  in  Scotland,  Ireland,  the 
Isle  of  Man,  and  ttie  Orkneys, 
blith'en  (blTtfe'’n),  v.  t.  To 
make  blithe. 

blithe'nees,  n.  See -ness. 
blith'er  (blTth'Pr),  v.  One  who 
makes  blithe.  [blather. | 

blith'er  (blYth'5r).  Dial.  for| 
blithe'sum.  Blithesome.  Ref ■  Sp. 
B-  Litt.  Abbr.  Bachelor  of  Lit¬ 
erature  or  Letters, 
blit'ter  ( blTt'Sr),  n.  =  bittern. 
Local ,  .S’cof. 
b'ive.  t  belive. 
blix'en  +  bless. 
blk-  Abbr.  Black  ;  block. 

B  LL.  Abbr.  =  LL.  B.,  the 
usual  form, 
bio-  +  BLEB. 

bio,  a.  (Icel.  bldr  livid.  Cf. 
blue.]  Blue  black  ;  blae.  Obs. 
bloa.  +  blae.  [8/angr.l 

bloak.  Var.  of  bloke,  a  man.  | 


bloat,  a.  [Cf.  bloat  to  make 
swollen,  bloat  to  cure  in  smoke.] 
Soft  ;  moist ;  marshy.  Obs. 
bloat,  ii.  A  herring  bloater, 
bloat  colic.  =  bloat,  /?.,  2. 
bloat'ed-ness, //.  See -ness. 
bloat  herring.  =  2d  bloater, 1. 
bloat'ing,//.*  Veter.  =  bloat, 
71.,  2. 

blobbe.  +  blab. 
blobbed  (blBbd),  a.  Pimpled, 
blob'ber-lipped'  (-lYpt'),«.  Hav¬ 
ing  thick  lips. 

blob'by,  a.  Covered  or  filled 
with  blobs  ;  like  a  blob, 
blober  *i*  blubber. 
blob  kite.  The  burbot.  . 
blobure.  d*  blubber. 
bloc,  a.  Pule.  Obs. 

||  blo'cage'  (blC'kdzh'),  n.  [F.] 
Arch.  Rough  cheap  masonry, 
usually  with  a  facing,  built  up 
of  irregular  stones,  esp.,  small 
ones,  laid  in  mortar, 
bloch.  Blotch.  R$f.  Sp. 


ale,  senate,  cSre,  am,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofa ;  eve,  $vent,  find,  recent,  maker ;  Ice,  Ill ;  old,  6bey,  orb,  ddd,  sftft,  connect ;  use,  unite,  urn,  up,  circus,  menu ; 

|]  Foreign  Word.  +  Obsolete  Variant  of.  +  combined  with.  =  equals. 
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BLOOD 


Wooden  Block  witti  a  rope 
passed  through  the  Swallow  and  over  the 
Sheave  (1)  ;  2  Strap  ;  3  Breech  ;  />’  Double 
Block  ;  C Iron-strapped  Block  ;  D  Long- 
Tackle  Block  ;  A' Snatch  Block  ;  /^Clew¬ 
line  Block  ;  G  4-sheaved  Block;  //Square- 
cheeked  Block  ;  l  Gin  Block  ;  J  Fiddle 
Block. 


block  ( bl5k),  7i.  [ME.  blok ,  fr.  F.  bloc /  of  G.  origin  :  cf. 
G.  block,  OHG.  blob,  D.  blok.  Cf.  block,  v.  t.,  blockade  ] 

1.  A  piece  of  wood,  stone,  or  the  like,  more  or  less  bulky, 
usually  solid,  and  usually  with  one  or  more  plane,  or  ap¬ 
proximately  plane,  faces  ;  as,  a  block  on  which  a  butcher 
chops  his  meat ;  a  block  by  which  to  mount  a  horse  ;  chil¬ 
dren’s  building  blocks,  etc. 

All  her  labor  was  but  as  a  block 

_  .  _  ,  ,  Left  in  the  quarry.  Tennyson. 

2.  A  blockhead  ;  a  man  without  intelligence  or  sympathy. 

What  a  block  art  thou  !  Shuk. 

3.  The  solid  piece  of  wood  on  which  condemned  persons 
lay  their  necks  when  they  are  beheaded. 

Noble  heads  which  have  been  brought  to  the  block.  E.  Everett. 
4  A  mold  or  form  upon  which  articles  are  shaped  or  dis¬ 
played  ;  specif.  :  a  The  wooden  mold  upon  which  hats,  bon¬ 
nets,  etc.,  are  shaped  ;  hence,  the  pattern  or  style  of  a  hat. 

He  wears  his  faith  but  as  the  fashion  of  his  hat  ;  it  ever  changes 
with  the  next  block.  Shuk. 

b  A  support  for  a  wig.  c  A  person’s  head.  Collog. 

Too  good  an  idea  to  have  arisen  spontaneously  in  my  block. 

Darwin. 

d  Saddlery.  A  form  upon  which  damp  leather  is  molded. 
5-  An  auction  stand. 

6.  Falconry.  The  perch  on  which  a  bird  of  prey  is  kept. 

7.  A  grooved  pulley  or  sheave  incased  in  a  frame  or  shell 
which  is  provided 
with  a  hook,  eye, 
or  strap,  by  which 
it  may  be  attached 
to  an  object.  It  is 
used  to  change  the 
direction  of  mo¬ 
tion,  as  in  raising 
a  heavy  object  that 
cannot  be  conven¬ 
iently  reached, and 
also,  when  two  or 
more  such  sheaves  Block  7  A 
are  compounded, 
to  change  the  rate 
of  motion,  or  to  ex¬ 
ert  increased  force; 

—  used  especially 
in  the  rigging 
of  ships,  and  in 
tackles.  Blocks  are  classed  as  single,  double,  threefold, 
etc.,  according  to  the  number  of  pulleys  contained  in 
them.  They  are  measured  by  the  length  or  diameter  of  the 
shell ;  as,  a  10-incli  block. 

8  A  piece  of  wood  or  metal  used  to  strengthen  or  sus¬ 
tain  ;  specif.  :  a  Carpentry ,  etc.  A  square  or  short  length 
glued  into  an  interior  angle  to  strengthen  a  joint,  a  sup¬ 
port  placed  behind  a  wainscot  to  hold  it  out  from  the  wall, 
etc.  b  Ordnance.  A  rectangular  prism  of  wood  used  in 
mechanical  maneuvers  for  a  support  in  raising  or  lowering 
heavy  cannon  ;  —  according  to  thickness,  a  whole ,  half,  or 
quarter  block,  c  Shipbuilding.  One  of  the  supports  upon 
which  the  keel  of  a  ship  is  laid,  d  Sawmills.  A  frame  for 
supporting  a  log.  e  A  piece  placed  above  or  beneath  the 
springs  of  a  carriage,  f  Print.  A  piece  of  hard  wood  or 
metal  on  which  a  stereotype  or  electrotype  plate  is  mounted 
to  make  it  type-high. 

9.  In  various  technical  senses:  a  Arch.  &  Building.  (1)  A 
small  mass  of  stone  left  projecting  from  a  larger  stone 
which  has  been  cut  down,  usually  for  attachment  of  ropes 
for  lifting  or  transportation.  Cf.  boss.  (2)  A  unit  in  terra¬ 
cotta  or  earthenware  building,  differing  from  a  brick  by 
being  larger  and  usually  hollow,  b  Dentistry.  A  mass  of 
gold  for  filling  teeth,  c  Ordnance.  Short  for  breechblock. 
Now  Rare,  d  Printing ,  Engraving ,  etc.  (1)  A  piece  of  box 
or  other  wood  for  engravers’  work.  (2)  An  engraved  block 
or  stamp  from  which  impressions  are  made,  as  on  cloth  or 
paper.  (3)  A  bookbinder’s  stamp  too  large  for  hand  work. 
(4)  The  wooden  core  of  a  lithographer’s  roller. 

10.  A  quantity,  number,  or  section  of  something  dealt  with 
as  a  unit;  as,  a  block  of  shares  or  bonds.  Hence  :  a  A  col¬ 
lection  of  sheets  of  paper  laid  together  and  glued  on  the 
edge  ;  a  pad.  b  A  section  of  a  belt  for  splints  in  a  match¬ 
making  machine,  c  In  tile  making,  a  vertical  series  of 
drying  shelves,  d  Railroads.  Any  of  the  arbitrary  sec¬ 
tions  of  a  road  using  the  block  system  (which  see). 

11.  A  large  or  long  building  divided  into  separate  houses 
or  shops,  or  a  number  of  houses  or  shops  built  in  contact 
with  each  other  so  as  to  form  one  building  ;  a  row  of 
houses  or  shops. 

12.  A  square,  or  portion  of  a  city  inclosed  by  streets, 
whether  occupied  by  buildings  or  not ;  also,  the  distance 
of  the  length  of  one  9ide  of  such  a  square. 

The  new  city  was  laid  out  in  rectangular  blocks,  each  blork  con¬ 
taining  thirty  building  lots.  Such  ah  average  blork ,  comprising 
282  houses  and  covering  nine  acres  of  ground,  exists  in  Oxford 
Street.  Low/.  Quart,  /lev. 

13  In  Australia,  one  of  the  large  lots  into  which  public 
land,  when  opened  to  settlers,  is  divided  by  the  government. 

14  Any  obstruction,  or  cause  of  obstruction  ;  a  stop ;  a 
stoppage  or  blocking  ;  a  hindrance  ;  an  obstacle. 

15  Cricket,  a  The  position  of  a  batsman  or  his  bat  when 
the  ball  is  about  to  be  bowled  before  the  bat  is  lifted  for 
striking,  b  The  popping  crease.  Rare,  c  The  block  hole. 

16.  Sports.  An  obstruction  of  an  opponent’s  play. 

17.  Short  for  block  coal. 

18  Baseball.  —  block  ball. 

block  and  block.  Naut.  =  chockablock.  —  b  and  cross  bond. 
Masonry.  See  bond,  n.,  10  a.  —  b.  and  tackle,  pulley  blocks 
with  rope,  etc.,  for  hoisting  or  hauling.  —  b. -in-course  bond. 
Masonry ,  a  bond  for  uniting  the  concentric  courses  of  an 
arch  by  the  insertion,  at  intervals,  of  transverse  courses 
or  of  voussoirs.  —  the  Block,  the  fashionable  promenade  in 
Melbourne  and  in  Sydney.  Colloq .,  Australia. 
block,  v.  t.  ;  blocked  (bl5kt) ;  blocking.  [Cf.  F.  bloquer. 
fr.  bloc  block.  See  block,  ?l]  1.  To  obstruct  so  as  to 

prevent  passage  or  progress  ;  to  prevent  passage  from, 
through,  or  into,  by  obstructing  the  way  ;  to  blockade  ;  to 
invest ;  —  used  both  of  persons  and  things ;  —  often  fol¬ 
lowed  by  up  ;  as,  to  block  up  a  road  or  harbor. 

A  city  .  .  .  besieged  and  blocked  about.  Milton. 


2.  To  sketch  or  plan  without  working  up  details  ;  as,  the 
image  was  roughly  blocked  ;  —  sometimes  used  with  in. 

3.  To  shape  on,  or  stamp  with,  a  block  ;  as,  to  block  a  hat. 

4.  To  hammer  smooth,  or  into  shape,  on  a  block  ;  planish. 

5.  To  obstruct  the  passage  or  way  of,  either  lit.  or  fig.  ; 
as,  the  carriage  was  blocked  by  an  excavation  in  the  street ; 
his  plans  were  blocked  by  this  action  of  the  opposition. 

6.  To  form  into  blocks;  as,  to  block  coal. 

7.  To  emboss  (book  covers)  with  a  frame  or  block  con¬ 
taining  the  entire  device. 

8  To  secure,  support,  or  provide,  with  blocks  ;  as,  to 
block  a  w  heel ;  to  block  a  plate  for  printing  ;  specif.,  to  se¬ 
cure,  as  two  boards  at  their  angles  of  intersection,  by 
pieces  of  wood  glued  to  each. 

9.  In  the  British  Parliament,  to  obstruct  the  passage  of 
(a  bill),  esp.  by  giving  such  notice  of  opposition  as  will 
prevent  the  passing  of  the  bill  after  midnight. 

10  Print.  To  print  with  a  solid  shading  at  the  side  and 
bottom,  as  by  a  second  impression  in  a  lighter  tint  aud.in 
projecting  position. 

11.  Railroads.  To  run  (trains)  by  the  block  system, 
to  block  down,  to  force  sheet  metal  into  a  die  by  covering 
with  a  thick  blanket  of  lead  which  is  then  hammered 
down.  —  to  b.  in,  to  put  in  roughly  (the  principal  line  of  a 
drawing,  or  the  like) ;  —  said  esp.  of  curves.  —  to  b.  out.  a 
To  mark  out  the  outline  or  leading  lines  of ;  to  lay  out ;  as, 
to  block  out  a  plan,  b  To  shut  from  view  ;  screen  ;  specif., 
Photog.y  in  printing,  to  prevent  (a  part  of  the  negative) 
from  printing  by  painting  it  over,  or  the  like,  c  Min¬ 
ing.  (1)  To  excavate  (ore,  gravel,  etc.)  by  making  a  drive 
(called  the  blocking  drive)  in  the  wall  and  taking  out  the 
«>re,  etc.,  in  blocks  or  strips  along  the  sides  of  the  drive. 
(2)  In  lode  mining,  tq  subdivide  (the  lode)  into  blocks  in 
advance  of  the  working  stopes  by  shafts,  winzes,  and  in¬ 
tersecting  drives  or  levels,  so  as  to  be  ready  for  stoping 
and  to  keep  a  know’ll  amount  of  reserve  ore  in  sight, 
block  (bl5k),  v.  i.  1.  To  act  in  opposition  or  by  interfer¬ 
ence,  as  in  boxing,  football,  cricket,  etc. 

2.  To  bargain.  Obs.  or  R.  Scot. 

3.  Mining.  To  block  out  ore,  gravel,  etc.,  or,  in  lode  min¬ 
ing,  a  lode. 

block  ade'  (bl5k-ad'),  n.  [Cf.  It.  bloccaia.  See  block,  v. 
/.]  1.  The  shutting  up  of  a  place  by  troops  or  ships  so  as 

to  prevent  ingress  or  egress,  or  the  reception  of  supplies, 
as  by  an  investment  with  war  vessels.  According  to  the 
practice  of  England  and  the  United  States  and  generally 
of  modern  warfare  :  “  Blockades  in  order  to  be  binding 
must  be  effective,  that  is  to  say,  maintained  by  a  force  sufti 
cient  really  to  prevent  access  to  the  coast  of  the  enemy.” 
( Declaration  of  Paris ,  rule  4.)  Under  this  a  blockade  need 
not  actually  prevent  all  access,  but  it  must  render  at¬ 
tempts  to  violate  the  blockade  so  dangerous  as  to  come 
reasonably  near  so  doing.  A  blockade,  also,  is  binding 
only  when  instituted  as  a  war  measure,  and  only  against 
neutrals  to  whom  the  intention  to  blockade  has  been  com¬ 
municated. 

2.  The  force  maintaining  a  blockade. 

3.  An  obstruction  to  passage. 

Syn.  —  Blockade,  siege.  A  blockade  differs  from  a  sieoe 
in  that  the  latter  technically  implies  an  attack  upon  the 
place  invested,  which  the  former  does  not;  also,  from 
the  fact  that  most  blockades  are  necessarily  made  by  sea, 
the  terms  siege  and  blockade  are  commonly  (though  not 
of  necessity  technically)  distinguished  as  referring,  the 
one  to  land  operations,  the  other  to  those  by  water, 
block  ade',  v.  t. ;  block-ad'ed  (-ad'Sd)  ;  block-ad'ing 
(-ad'Tng).  1.  To  invest  with  troops  or  vessels  of  war  so  as 
to  prevent  ingress  or  egress,  or  the  introduction  of  sup¬ 
plies  ;  to  subject  to  a  blockade.  See  blockade,  n .  Also  fig. 

Till  storm  and  driving  ice  blockade  him  there.  Wordsworth. 
2.  To  obstruct  entrance  to  or  egress  from. 

Huge  hales  of  British  cloth  blockade  the  door.  Pope. 
block  ad'er  (-ad'er),  n.  One  that  blockades;  specif.,  a 
vessel  employed  in  blockading  a  port, 
block  ball  Baseball.  A  batted  or  thrown  ball  touched, 
stopped,  or  handled,  when  in  play,  by  a  person  not  a  player. 
When  the  umpire  declares  block  half  base  runners  are  en¬ 
titled  to  run  bases  without  being  put  out  until  the  ball  has 
been  returned  to  and  held  by  the  pitcher  in  his  position, 
block  book-  A  book  printed  from  engraved  wooden 
blocks  instead  of  movable  types, 
block  chain-  Mach.  A  chain  made  up 
of  parts  fastened  together  by  pivots 
so  that  transverse  blocks  or  cylinders 
will  engage  with  the  teetn  of  a 
sprocket  wheel,  as  in  a  bicycle, 
block  coefficient-  Shipbuilding. 

The  coefficient  of  fineness  of  the  immersed  part  of  a  hull, 
block  colors  or  colours-  Colors  laid  on  as  in  block  print¬ 
ing. 

block  diamond  Mach.  A  tool  with  rough  diamonds  or 
equivalent  substitutes  embedded  in  its  working  face,  used 
for  truing  up  the  rims  of  emery  wheels, 
blocked  (blSkt),  p.  p.  tt*  p.  a.  of  block,  v. 
blocked  ball.  Baseball.  =  block  ball. 
block'er  (blSk'er),  n.  1.  One  that  blocks,  as  one  who 
shapes  hats,  or  a  tool  used  in  blocking. 

2  A  bowler,  or  derby  hat.  C olloq .,  North  of  Eng. 
block'head  (bl5k'h6d'),  n.  [block head.]  1.  A  stupid 
fellow  ;  a  dolt ;  a  person  deficient  in  understanding. 

The  bookful  blockhead ,  ignorantly  read. 

With  loads  of  learned  lumber  in  Ins  head.  Pope. 
2  An  image  of  a  head  ;  a  bust.  Hawthorne. 

blockhead  hoard  Weaving.  A  device,  consisting  of  a 
pair  of  conspicuously  numbered  boards  one  of  which  rises 
while  the  other  falls,  used  as  a  detector  on  a  Jacquard  loom 
to  show  if  the  cards  are  working  correctly.  T.  W.  Fox. 
block'head  ed.  a.  Stupid;  dull.  —  block  head'ed  ness,  n. 
block  hole  1.  Cricket.  A  mark  or  small  hole  made  in  the 
ground  in  front  of  the  wicket,  usually  in  or  near  the  pop¬ 
ping  crease  opposite  the  center  stump,  to  indicate  the  block 
position  for  the  bat.  See  block,  n.,  15  a. 

2.  A  blasting  hole  drilled  in  a  detached  block  of  rock  or  ore. 
blockhouse'  (-hous'),  n.  [block -j-  house  i  cf.  G.  blockhaus , 
F.  blocus  (fr.  G.).]  1.  Orig.,  a  detached  fort  blocking  or 

covering  the  access  to  a  landing,  bridge,  pass, etc.  Oxf  E.D. 
2.  Mil.  An  edifice  or  structure  of  heavy  timbers  or  logs 
for  military  defense,  having  its  sides  loopholed  and  pierced 
for  rifle  and  gun  fire  and  often  an  upper  story  projecting 
over  the  lower  or  so  placed  upon  it  as  to  have  its  sides 


Block  Chain. 


One  Form  of  Blockhouse, 
b  Act  or  process  of  signal- 


make  an  angle  with  the  sides  of  the  lower  story,  thus  ena¬ 
bling  the  defenders  to  fire 
downward,  and  in  all  direc¬ 
tions. 

3.  A  house  of  squared  logs. 

West.  <i-  South.  U.  S. 
blocking (bl5k'Tng),7).  1.  Act 
of  one  that  blocks;  specif.:  a 
Act  of  obstructing,  support¬ 
ing,  shaping,  or  stamping  with 
or  as  if  with  a  block  or  blocks, 
ing  by  the  block  system. 

2.  Blocks  taken  collectively  ;  specif.  :  a  Blocks  used  to  sup¬ 
port  a  building,  etc.,  temporarily,  b  The  blocking  course, 
blocking  course-  Arch.  The  finishing  course  of  a  wall 
showing  above  a  cornice,  usually  serving  as  a  solid  parapet 
and  forming  a  small  architectural  attic, 
blocking  hammer-  A  hammer  so  shaped  as  to  be  adapted 
lor  giving  a  draw  blow,  directing  the  force  in  a  particular 
direction.  It  is  used  in  straightening  saws, 
blocking  press-  Bookbinding.  A  press  for  stamping 
titles  and  designs  on  the  covers  of  books, 
blockish,  a.  Like  a  block  ;  deficient  in  understanding ; 
stupid  ;  dull.  u  Blockish  Ajax.”  Shak.  —  block'ish-ly, 
adv.  —  block'ish  ness.  n. 

block  letter.  A  large  wooden  type  or  letter  for  printing, 
blocklike  ,  a.  Like  a  block  ;  stupid, 
block  mold  or  mould.  A  mold  which  may  be  parted  in 
the  middle,  made  from  a  model  of  a  piece  of  pottery, 
block  plane  A  small  plane  having  the  plane  iron  set  at 
a  more  acute  angle  with  the  face  than  in  ordinary  planes 
and  with  the  bevel  upwards.  It  is  used  chiefly  for  planing 
across  the  ends  of  boards,  etc. 

block  print-  Founding.  A  large  core  print  the  impression 
of  which  receives  a  core  which  also  replaces  a  part  of  the 
mold.  The  core  is  termed  a  block  core, 
block  printing.  The  art  or  practice  of  printing  from  en¬ 
graved  blocks  ;  specif. :  a  A  mode  of  printing  by  laying 
paper,  vellum,  or  the  like  on  the  inked  surface  of  a  carved 
wooden  block  and  rubbing  with  a  brush  or  other  instru¬ 
ment ;  xylography.  The  art  has  been  practiced  in  China 
and  Japan  for  many  centuries  and  was  common  in  Europe 
during  the  period  preceding  the  invention  of  typography, 
b  A  method  of  printing  cotton  cloth  and  paper  hangings 
with  colors,  by  pressing  upon  them  an  engraved  block 
coated  with  coloring  matter.  —  block'-print  ed,  a. 
block'shlp  (blok'shTp'),  n.  [block  -f- ship.]  Nav.  A  man- 
of-war  not  fitted  for  seagoing,  but  used  as  a  storeship,  as  a 
rendezvous  for  small  vessels,  defense  of  a  port,  etc.  Eng. 
block  signal  Railroads.  One  of  the  danger  signals  or 
safety  signals  that  guide  the  movement  of  trains  in  a 
block  system.  The  signal  is  often  so  coupled  with  a  switch 
that  the  act  of  opening  or  closing  the  switch  also  operates 
the  signal.  -  block  signaling, 
block  sugar  Cube  sugar. 

block  system  Railroads.  A  system  by  which  the  track 
is  divided  into  short  sections,  as  of  three  or  four  miles, 
and  trains  are  so  run  by  the  guidance  of  electric,  or  com¬ 
bined  electric  and  pneumatic,  signals  that  no  train  enters  a 
section  or  block  until  the  preceding  train  has  left  it,  as  in 
absolute  blocking,  or  that  a  train  may  be  allowed  to  follow 
another  into  a  block  as  long  as  it  proceeds  with  excessive 
caution,  as  in  permissive  blocking.  See  caution  card. 
block  teeth.  Two  or  more  artificial  teeth  in  one  piece, 
formerly  carved  from  ivory,  now  molded  of  porcelain, 
block  tin.  Metal.  Commercial  tin,  cast  into  blocks,  and 
partially  refined,  but  containing  small  quantities  of  vari¬ 
ous  impurities,  as  copper,  lead,  iron,  arsenic,  etc.  ;  solid 
tin  as  distinguished  from  tin  plate  ;  —  called  also  bar  tin. 
block  truck  A  heavily  built  truck  without  handles  or 
shafts. 

block'y  (blbk'T),  a.  Filled  with,  or  characterized  by, 
blocks  or  patches,  as  of  contrasting  light  and  shade  ;  also, 
heavily  or  squarely  built ;  chunky  ;  as,  a  blocky  steer, 
blo'dite  |  (blG'dit),  n.  [After  the  chemist  Elode.]  Min. 
bloe'dite  l  A  hydrous  sulphate  of  magnesium  and  sodium, 
Na2Mg(S04)2*4H20,  colorless  or  white  when  pure,  and  oc¬ 
curring  in  monoclinic  crystals  or  massive, 
bloke  (blok),  n.  1.  A  man;  a  fellow;  a  chap; — often 
used  in  disrespect.  Cant  or  Vulgar  Slang. 

2.  An  employer  ;  a  boss.  London  Cant. 
blol'ly  (bl51'T),  ?i.  a  A  nyctaginiaceous  shrub  or  small  tree 
of  southern  Florida  and  the  West  Indies  (Pisonia  obtusata) 
with  smooth  oval  leaves  and  a  hard,  10-ribbed  fruit,  b  The 
rubiaceous  shrub  Chiococca  racemosu ,  of  the  same  region, 
blond,  blonde  (blCud),  a.  [F.,  fair,  light,  of  uncertain 
origin  ;  cf.  AS.  blonden-feax  gray-haired,  old,  prop,  blended- 
haired,  as  a  mixture  of  white  and  brown  or  black.  See 
blend,  v.  /.]  1.  Of  a  fair  color;  light-colored. 

If  the  blond  girl  were  forsaken.  George  Eliot. 

Red  loosestrife  und  blond  meadowsweet.  M.  Arnold. 
2.  Anthropol.  Of  light  or  relatively  light  pigmentation; 
having  blond  characteristics  ;  as,  a  blond  race  ;  —  used  with 
reference  to  the  hair,  when  yellowish  brown,  flaxen,  or 
light  auburn;  to  the  eyes,  when  blue  or  gray;  to  the  skin, 
when  pale  or  rosy  white. 

blond  metal,  a  variety  of  clay  ironstone,  in  Staffordshire, 
England,  used  for  making  tools, 
blond,  fern,  blonde,  n.  [F.]  1.  A  person  of  fair  complex¬ 
ion,  with  light  hair  and  eyes. 

Negative  or  washed  blondes ,  arrested  by  nature  on  the  way  to 
become  albi nesses.  Holmes. 

2.  Anthropol.  A  person  normally  having  blond  hair,  eyes, 
or  complexion. 

3.  (In  this  sense  usually  blonde.)  [F.  blonde ,  from  its  color.] 
A  kind  of  pillow-made  silk  lace  orig.  of  the  color  of  raw  silk, 
now  usually  dyed  ;  —  called  also  blond,  or  blonde,  lace. 

Blon-del'  (bl5n-dSl' ;  F.  blbN'dSl'),  n.  A  French  trouvere, 
companion  and  friend  of  Richard  I.  (Cceur  de  Lion)  of  Eng¬ 
land.  According  to  tradition  he  sang  a  song  composed  by  the 
king  and  himself  under  a  tower  of  the  Castle  of  Diirrenste'in  in 
Austria,  where  he  suspected  the  king  to  be  imprisoned  The 
king  responded,  and  this  led  to  his  deliverance, 
blood  (blQd),  7i.  [ME.  blod,  blood. ,  AS.  blod;  akin  to  D. 
bloed,  OHG.  bluot,  G.  bint,  Goth.  blop.  Icel.  bloS,  Sw.  & 
Dan.  blod  ;  peril,  fr.  the  same  root  as  E.  blow  to  bloom.  Cf. 
bleed,  bless.]  1.  The  fluid  which  circulates  in  the  prin¬ 
cipal  vascular  system  of  animals,  carrying  nourishment  and 
oxygen  to  all  parts  of  the  body,  and  bringing  away  waste 
products  to  be  excreted.  See  circulation,  respiration. 


block'age.  «.  Act  of  blocking 
up  ;  Btate  of  being  blocked  up. 
block  bond-  See  bond,  n.,  lu  a. 
block  coal  A  superior  bitumi¬ 
nous  coal  that  cleaves  in  blocks, 
block  core.  See  block  print. 
block  furnace.  A  bloomery. 
block'head  ish,  a.  See-isii.— 
block  head 'ish  ness.  w. 


block'head  ism  (-Tz’m),  n  See 
-ism. 

block'head  ly,  a.  Stupidly. 

Rare. 

block 'hed'.  Blockhead.  Ref.  Sp. 
block'i  ness, See -ness. 
blocking  drive.  Mining.  See  to 
block- out  c(l),  under  block,!’  t. 
block'pate  ,  n.  A  blockhead. 


block  plan.  An  outline  sketch 
fir  plan.  [block  system. I 

block'-sig  nal  Byg'tem.  =| 
block t.  Blocked.  Ref.  Sp. 
blod.  blodde.  d*  blood. 
blode.  d*  blood,  bloody. 
blody  d*  BLOODY, 
bloe  d*  blo,  a.  ;  blow. 
bloide.  d*  bloody. 


blok.  d*  block. 
blom.  d*  bloom. 
blo'man.  n.  [blo  4-  won.]  A 
negro  or  blackamoor.  Obs. 
blomary.  d*  bloomery. 
blome.  d*  bloom 
blonck'et.  d*  blunket. 

|J  blond  (bids'),  n.  [F.J  Cookery. 
Concentrated  meat  juice  or  stock 


added  to  a  sauce  to  strengthen  or 

color  it  ;  aB,  blond  de  veau  (d?- 
vfi'),  veal  broth. 

II  blonde'  de  fil'  (bl6\d' d?  fel'). 

tF.]  =  MIGNONETTE  LACK. 

lon-dlne'  (blbn-den').  a.  6r  n. 
[F.,  fern.]  Blonde,  or  blond. 
Blond/lot'  rays  (blfiN'ln')- 
[After  R.  Blondlot.  a  French 


.  physicist.]  =  N  rays. 

blbnd'nesB.  n.  See  -ness. 

!  blon'dre.  d*  bu  nder. 
blonk,  n.  [AS.  blanca ,  blonca , 
i  prop,  a  white  or  gray  horse.  Cf. 
j  blank  white.]  A  horse.  Obs. 

I  blonk'et.  d*  blunket. 
blont.  d*  blunt. 
bloo.  d*  blo- 


food,  foot ;  out,  oil ;  chair  ;  go  ;  sing,  iijk  ;  then,  thin  ;  nature,  verdure  (250) ;  K  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144) ;  boN  ;  yet ;  zh  =  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Guide. 

Full  explanations  of  Abbreviations,  (Signs,  etc..  Immediately  precede  the  Vocabulary* 
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BLOODYBACK 


Blood  consists  of  a  fluid  or  plasma ,  in  which  colorless  or 
colored  cells  called  corpuscles 
are  suspended.  In  invertebrates 
it  is  either  colorless  or  variously 
colored;  in  A mphiozus  it  is  color¬ 
less  ;  but  in  the  remaining  verte¬ 
brates  it  is  red,  due  to  pigment 
(haemoglobin)  contained  m  the 
corpuscles.  (See  hemoglobin.) 

In  mammals  these  colored  or  red 
corpuscles ?, called  also  blood  disks, 
are  disk-shaped  with  thick  edges, 

circular  in  outline  (except  in  the  .  _  ,  , . 

camels  and  llamas,  where  they 

nifclei^^&eaUhy'huiMn'biood  Great*  enfold- 

contains  about  5,000,000  to  the  cubic  millimeter,  and  they 
are  from  0.007  to  0.008  millimeter  in  diameter.  In  the  other 
classes  of  vertebrates  the  red  corpuscles  are  more  or  less 
oval,  and  always  have  a  nucleus.  Even  in  mammals  they 
are  nucleated  in  the  blood  of  the  fetus.  The  red  corpuscles 
carry  the  oxygen  from  the  lungs  to  the  various  parts  of  the 
body.  The  blood  of  all  vertebrates  contains  also  a  smaller 
number  (in  man  about  10,000  to  the  cubic  millimeter)  of 
colorless,  nucleated,  amoebalike  cells,  called  white  corpus- 
ties  or  leucocytes  (see  leucocyte).  When  removed  from  the 
body,  the  blood  of  man  and  many  vertebrates  rapidly  solid 
ifies  or  clots ,  due  to  the  formation  of  threads  of  insoluble 
fibrin.  See  fibrin,  blood  plaques. 

2.  Blood  shed  in  the  taking  of  life,  as  in  sacrifice,  specif., 
in  the  atonement  offered  by  Christ. 

Blood  of  the  martyrs  is  the  seed  of  the  Church. 

Bartlett ,  Fain.  Quot. 

3.  The  shedding  of  blood  ;  the  taking  of  life  ;  murder  ; 
manslaughter;  hence,  murderous  habit  or  deed  ;  also,  blood- 
guiltiness. 

He  was  a  thing  of  blood ,  whose  every  motion 
Was  timed  with  dying  cries.  Shah. 

His  blood  be  on  us.  and  on  our  children.  Matt  xxvii.  25. 

4.  A  living  creature.  Obs. 

6.  Relationship  by  descent  from  a  common  ancestor  (called 
half  blood  when  through  one  parent  only,  and  whole  blood 
when  through  both  parents) ;  kinship  ;  consanguinity  ;  as, 
of  royal  blood  ;  consanguineous  character;  as,  his  blood  is 
Indian  ;  hence,  persons  related  by  blood  or  of  the  same  race 
or  family;  kindred;  kinsman;  relation. 

To  share  the  blood  of  Saxon  royalty.  Scott. 

I  have  so  many  cousins,  and  uncles,  and  aunts,  and  bloods  that 
grow  in  Norfolk.  H.  Walpole. 

6.  Descent;  lineage;  esp.,  honorable  birth;  the  highest 
royal  lineage  ;  as,  “  first  prince  of  the  blood .”  Macaulay. 

1  am  a  gentleman  of  blood  and  breeding.  Shak. 

7.  Stock  Breeding.  Descent  from  parents  of  recognized 
breed  ;  excellence  or  purity  of  breed  ;  also,  elliptically,  an 
animal  of  pure  breed.  In  stock  breeding  half  blood  is  de¬ 
scent  showing  one  half  only  of  pure  breed.  Blue  blood,  full 
blood,  or  warm  blood,  is  the  same  as  blood. 

8.  The  vital  principle  ;  life  ;  —  as,  in  reference  to  animals, 
“  in  blood vigorous  ;  “out  of  blood,”  debilitated.  Obs. 
9  Temper ;  disposition  ;  state  of  the  passions  ;  —  as  if  the 
blood  were  the  seat  of  emotions.  See  humor,  sanguine. 
Often,  in  this  sense,  qualified  by  some  word,  as  bad ,  cold . 
warm ,  etc.  (See  those  words.)  Qualified  by  up,  excited 
feeling  or  passion  is  signified  :  as.  my  blood  was  up. 

When  you  perceive  his  blood  inclined  to  mirth.  Shak. 
Her  blood  was  up,  and  she  could  stand  no  orders.  F.  Stockton. 

10.  A  man  of  fire  or  spirit ;  a  fiery  spark  ;  a  gay,  showy 
man  ;  a  rake. 

Seestthou  not  .  .  .  how  giddily  ’a  turns  about  all  the  hot  bloods 
between  fourteen  and  five  and  tnirty  ?  Shak. 

It  was  the  morning  costume  of  a  dandy  or  blood.  Thackeray. 

11.  Animal  appetite  ;  the  fleshly  nature  of  man. 

Beauty  is  a  witch 

Against  whose  charms  faith  melteth  into  blood.  Shak. 
12  A  disease  of  sheep  and  swine.  Obs. 

13.  Com.  Red  coral. 

14.  The  juice  of  anything,  esp.  if  red. 

He  washed  .  .  his  clothes  in  the  blood  of  grapes.  Gen.  xlix.  11. 
15-  pi •  [cap.]  Ethnol.  A  division  of  the  Blackfeet. 
blood'-on-bread'.  =  blood  rain,  2. 
blood  (bifid),  r.  t.;  blood'ed;  blood'ing.  1.  To  bleed  ;  to 
let  the  blood  of.  Obs.  or  Archaic. 

He  was  blooded  by  Dr.  Rush  several  times.  X  Weir  Mitchell. 

2.  To  stain,  smear,  or  wet,  with  blood.  Archaic. 

Reach  out  their  spears  afar, 

And  blood  their  points.  Dryden. 

3-  To  give  (hounds  or  soldiers)  a  taste  or  sight  of  blood. 

It  was  most  important  too  that  his  troops  should  be  blooded. 

Macaulay. 

4.  To  heat  the  blood  of  ;  to  exasperate.  Obs. 

The  auxiliary  forces  of  the  French  and  English  were  much 
bloor/ed  one  against  another.  Bacon. 

blood'ber-ry  (blud'bSr-T),  n.  A  tropical  American  phyto- 
laccaceous  herb  ( Rivina  humilis)  with  racemes  of  red  ber¬ 
ries  somewhat  resembling  those  of  pokeweed. 
blood'bird7  (-btird7),  n.  An  Australian  honey  eater  ( My - 
zomela  sanguinolenta).  The  male  is  bright  red. 
blood  blister.  A  blister  or  bleb  containing  blood  or  bloody 
serum,  usually  caused  by  an  injury, 
blood'-bol'tered  (bol'terd),  a.  [ blood -f-  Dial.  Eng.  bolter , 
baiter ,  to  mat  in  tufts.]  Having  the  hair  matted  with  clotted 
blood.  Rare. 

The  blood-bolt ered  Banquo  smiles  upon 
me.  Shak. 

blood  Clam  A  bivalve  mollusk  of  the 
genus  Area  and  allied  genera, as  Argina 
pexata  of  the  American  coast ;  — so 
named  from  the  color  of  its  flesh, 
blood  count-  A  counting  of  the  number 
of  corpuscles  in  a  definite  volume  of  the 
blood. 

blood  crystals.  Physiol.  Crystals  of 
oxyhemoglobin  or  hemoglobin  ob¬ 
tained  from  the  red  corpuscles  of  sev¬ 
eral  varieties  of  blood,  the  crystal  habit 
differing  for  different  animals, 
blood  CUP-  A  cup-shaped  ascomycetous 
fungus  of  the  genus  Peziza ,  esp.  P.  coc- 
cinea,  a  scarlet  European  species, 
blood-drop'  (blud'drbp7),  n. 
red  terebelloid  annelid  of 


.  .  Blood  Crystals, 

Any  bright  a  from  Guinea  Pig  ; 
the  genus  b  from  Horse. 


blood  albumin.  =  sercm  al- 

Bl  MIN. 

blood'alp''  (blfid'lllp'  ;  -Alp').r». 

[ blood  -+-  alp ,  ii If,  bullfinch.l 
The  bullfinch.  Dial.  Eng. 
blocd  baptism.  =  baptism  of 
blood. 

blood  brother.  Brother  by  birth, 
blood  carcake.  See  c a  rc a  k  k . 
blood  corpuscles.  See  BLOOD,  1 
I/c..d  Council,  or  Council  of 
Blood.  The  supreme  tribunal 


(called  the  Council  of  Troubles) 
established  in  1567  in  the  Neth¬ 
erlands  by  the  Duke  of  Alva  to 
punish  the  enemies  of  Spanish 
rule  and  of  the  Roman  Church, 
blood'cur  dling  (blnd'kGr'- 
dlYng),  p.  a.  Horrifying, 
blood  disks.  See  blood,  1. 
blood  drier.  One  who  prepares 
blood  for  use  in  sugar  refining. 
blood'-drops/,  n.  A  California 
poppy  (Pa paver  crassifolium). 


Head  of  Bloodhound, 
so ;  as,  bloodless 


Polycirrus  and  allied  genera,  looking  like  a  spattered  drop 
of  blood. 

blood'ed  (blfid'gd  ;  -Td),  a.  Having  (such)  blood  ;  entirely 
or  largely  of  pure  blood ;  of  approved  breed ;  of  the  best 

blood  feud  A  feud  of  revenge  or  retaliation  between  the 
members  of  different  clans  or  families  arising  out  of  a  crime 
of  violence,  esp.  slaughter,  committed  by  a  member  of  one 
upon  a  member  of  the  other.  Cf.  weregild,  blood  money. 
blood'flow  er  (-flou'er),  n.  a  The  tropical  Asclepias  cu- 
rassavica ,  with  orange-red  flowers,  b  =  blood  lily. 
blood  fluke  Any  trematode  worm  of  the  genus  Btlharzia 
or  allied  genus.  See  Bilharzia. 
blood'guilt  y  (-gil'tT),  a.  Guilty  of  murder  or  bloodshed. 
—  blood'guilt  i-ness  (  gil7tT-n6s),  n  —  blood-guiltless,  a . 
blood'hound  (-hound/),  n.  One  of  a  breed  of  large  and 
powerful  dogs,  with  long,  smooth, 
and  pendulous  ears,  long  head, 
and  wrinkled  face,  and  remark¬ 
able  for  acuteness  of  smell.  It 
is  employed  to  recover  game  or 

Frey  which  has  escaped  wounded 
rom  a  hunter,  and  for  tracking 
criminals.  Formerly  it  was  used 
for  pursuing  runaway  slaves. 

The  Cuban  bloodhound  is  said  to 
be  a  variety  of  the  mastiff, 
blood  islands  Embry ol.  Red 
dish  areas  in  the  extra -embryonic 
mesoblast  of  developing  verte¬ 
brate  eggs,  where  blood  vessels 
and  corpuscles  are  forming.  1 
blood/less,  a.  [AS.  blodlSas.'] 

1.  Destitute  of  blood,  or  apparently 
cheeks  ;  lifeless ;  dead. 

The  bloodless  carcass  of  my  Hector  Bold.  Dryden. 
2  Not  attended  with  shedding  of  blood,  or  slaughter  ;  as, 
a  bloodless  victory.  Froude. 

3.  Without  spirit  or  activity. 

Thou  bloodless  remnant  of  that  royal  blood  !  Shak. 

4.  Cold  of  heart ;  unfeeling  ;  inhuman. 

Joy  pervades  his  bloodless  heart  when  thousands  groan.  Shelley. 

—  blood-less  ly,  Gdv.  — blood-less  ness.  n 
blood 'let7  (-l£t7),  v.  t.  d*  i.  [AS.  Uodlxtan  ;  blod  blood  -f- 
Isetan  to  let.]  To  bleed  ;  to  let  blood.  —  blood'let  ter.  n. 
blood-let  ting,  n.  Med.  Act  or  process  of  letting  blood  or 
bleeding,  as  by  opening  a  vein  or  artery,  or  by  cupping  or 
leeches  ;  phlebotomy  ;  —  esp.  applied  to  venesection, 
blood  lily.  Any  amaryllidaceous  plant  of  the  genus  Ihe- 
w  an  thus.  Several  species  are  cultivated  for  their  brilliant 
red  flowers.  See  Hemanthus. 
blood  money  1.  Money  paid  by  a  manslaver  or  members 
of  his  family,  clan,  or  tribe  to  the  next  of  kin  of  a  person 
killed  by  him.  See  weregild. 

2.  Money  obtained  as  the  price,  or  at  the  cost,  of  another’s 
life  ;  —  said  of  a  reward  for  supporting  a  capital  change,  of 
money  obtained  for  betraying  a  fugitive  or  for  committing 
murder,  or  of  money  obtained  from  the  sale  of  that  which 
will  destroy  the  purchaser, 
blood  orange  An  orange  with  dark  red  pulp, 
blood  pheasant  Any  of  several  species  of  pheasants  of 
the  genus  Jthagenes,  of  the  mountains  of  India,  remarkable 
for  the  bright  red  colors'  of  their  throat  and  breast, 
blood  plaques  (plSks),  blood  plates,  or  blood  platelets. 
Anat.  Colorless  disks,  smaller  than  either  the  red  or 
white  corpuscles  and  very  readily  disintegrated,  that  occur 
in  varying  numbers  in  the  blood  of  mammals, 
blood  poisoning;  Med.  A  morbid  state  of  the  blood  caused 
by  the  introduction  of  poisonous  or  infective  matters  from 
without,  or  the  absorption  or  retention  of  such  as  are  pro¬ 
duced  in  the  body  itself.  When  caused  by  the  absorption 
of  the  toxins  alone  of  pathogenic  bacteria  the  condition 
is  termed  toxaemia;  when  bacteria  as  well  as  their  toxins 
are  absorbed  and  circulated  in  the  blood  it  is  called  sep¬ 
ticaemia ;  when  associated  with  development  of  multiple 
abscesses  in  various  organs  or  parts  of  the  body,  pyaemia, 
blood  rain.  1-  Rain  colored  red  by  dust  from  the  air. 

2  a  A  peculiar  coloration  resembling  drops  of  blood, 
found  sometimes  on  bread  and  other  starchy  substances. 
It  is  ascribed  to  the  bacterium  Micrococcus  prodigiosus 
and  to  one  of  the  yeast  plants  ( Saccharomyces  glutinosns). 
b  Any  organism  producing  this  appearance.  Cf.  redsnow. 
blood  relation,  blood  relative,  etc.  One  that  is  con¬ 
sanguineous. 

blood-root'  (-root-),  n.  1.  A  scapose 
papaveraceous  plant  ( Sanguinaria 
canadensis)  having  a  red  root  and  red 
sap  and  bearing  a  solitary  lobed  leaf 
and  pretty  white  flower  in  early  spring  ; 

—  called  also  puccoon,  redroot ,  blood- 
wort ,  tetterwort,  turmeric ,  and  Indian 
paini.  It  has  acrid  emetic  properties, 
and  the  rootstock  is  used  as  a  stimulant 
expectorant.  See  Sanguinaria. 

2  In  England,  the  tormentil. 
blood  serum  Physiol.  The  pale  yel¬ 
lowish  fluid  that  exudes  from  the  clot 
formed  in  the  coagulation  of  the  blood; 
the  liquid  portion,  or  plasma,  of  the 
blood  after  removal  of  the  corpuscles 
and  the  fibrin.  See  antitoxin. 
blood-shed'  (-shSd7),??.  [blood-\-shed.'] 

1.  The  shedding  or  spilling  of  blood  ; 
act  of  shedding  human  blood,  or  taking 
life,  as  in  war  or  murder;  slaughter.  Bloodroot  (Sangvi- 

2.  Bloodshot.  Obs.  nar i a  canadensis). (J) 

blood'shed'der  (  er),  n.  One  who  sheds  or  spills  blood, 
blood-shed  ding,  n.  Bloodshed.  Shak. 

blood-shot'  (-sliSt'),  a.  [ blood  +  shot,  p.  p.  of  shoot  to 
variegate.]  Red  and  inflamed  ;  suffused  with  blood,  or 
having  the  vessels  turgid  with  blood,  as  when  the  conjunc¬ 
tiva  is  inflamed  or  irritated  ;  —  said  of  the  eye. 

His  eyes  were  bloodshot,  .  .  .  and  his  hnir  disheveled.  Dickens. 
blood'shot',  n.  A  bloodshot  condition, 
blood  spavin.  Veter.  A  distention  of  the  veins  of  a  horse 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  hock,  causing  a  soft  swelling, 
blood-stain'  (-stan7),  n.  A  discoloration  caused  by  blood. 
—  blood-stain',  v.  7 —  blood-stained'  (-stand7),  a. 


blood'  ea  gle.  =bloody  eagle. 

blood'er,  n.  A  bloorlletter.. 
blood  fine.  A  bloodwite  or  were¬ 
gild.  [gland.  I 

blood  gland.  =  ductless! 
blood'guilt  ,  r».  Bloodguiltiness. 
blood  heat.  See  animal  heat. 
blood'ied  (blQd'Id),/jre7  tfp.p. 
Of  BLOODY.  V.  [BLOODY. I 

blood'i-ly  (blfid'1-lY),  ndv.  of| 
blood'i-neBS,  n.  See  -ness. 
blood'ing.  ».  A  blood  pudding, 


or  a  black  pudding.  Obs. 

blood 'olph  (blQd'Olf).  Var.  of 

BLOODALI*.  [BLOOD.  I 

blood  plasma.  PhnsioL  Seel 
blood  plum.  The  edible  crim¬ 
son  fruit  of  the  West  African 
anacnrdiaceous  tree  Hfemato- 
staphis  barteri ;  also,  the  tree, 
blood  pudding.  A  pudding 
largely  ol  blood  :  black  pudding, 
blood'ripe  .  a.  So  ripe  that  the 
juice  is  red.— blood'ripe  ness. «. 


blood-stone7  (blBd'ston7),  n.  Min.  a  A  stone  consisting 
of  green  chalcedony  sprinkled  with  red  jasper,  as  if  with 
blood  ;  —  called  also  heliotrope,  b  Hematite, 
blood-suck'  (-suk7),  v.  t.  Ac  i. ;  blood-sucked7  (-sukt-); 
blood'suck'ing.  To  suck  blood  from;  hence,  to  extort 
money  from.  Obs.  except  in  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  blood-suck  ing. 
bloodsucking  bats.  See  vampire. 

blood-suck  er  (-suk'er),  n.  1.  Any  animal  that  sucks 
blood  ;  esp.,  a  leech. 

2.  One  who  sheds  blood;  a  cruel,  bloodthirsty  man  ;  one 

guilty  of  bloodshed  ;  a  murderer.  Obs.  Shak. 

3.  A  hard  and  exacting  master,  landlord,  or  money  lender ; 
an  extortioner. 

4  An  agamoid  lizard  of  India  of  the  genus  Calotes  ;  — so 
called  from  the  red  color  of  the  throat, 
blood-thirst  y  (-thurs'tl),  a.  Eager  to  shed  blood  ;  cruel; 
sanguinary;  murderous. — blood'thirst'i-ly  (4T-1T),  adv. 
—  blood-thirst  i  ness,  n. 

blood  tree  A  small  euphorbiaceous  tree  ( Croton  gossypi- 
folius)  of  the  West  Indies,  yielding  a  red  kino, 
blood'-vas'cu  lar,  a.  Anat.  Of  or  pertaining  to  blood 
vessels ;  as,  the  blood-vascular  system, 
blood -vascular  gland,  Anat.,  a  ductless  gland, 
blood  vessel  Anat.  Any  vessel  or  canal  in  an  animal 
in  which  blood  circulates,  as  an  artery,  vein,  or  capillary. 
blood-wite7  (blud'wit7),  n.  Also  blood-wit.  [AS.  blodwite  ; 
blod  blood  -f  wife  wite,  fine.]  1.  Early  Law.  a  A  fine 
or  amercement  for  the  shedding  of  blood,  payable  to  the 
king,  lord,  or  other  superior  in  compensation  for  the  breach 
of  his  peace.  It  was  distinct  from  the  weregild.  Hence, 
a  penalty  for  murder.  b  The  right  to  levy  the  fine; 
also,  exemption  from  payment  of  it. 

2  Scots  Law.  A  broil  or  riot  in  which  blood  is  spilt. 

No  trial,  even  for  a  bloodwite,  i.  e.  a  broil  in  which  blood  is 
spilt.  Erskine's  Principles. 

blood-wood'  (-wdod7),  7i.  Any  of  numerous  trees  having  a 
red  juice  or  red  wood  ;  as :  a  In  Australia,  any  of  several 
eucalyjfts,  as  Eucalyptus  corymbosa ;  also,  the  euphorbi¬ 
aceous  tree  Baloghia  lucida,  the  sap  of  which  is  used  as  a 
paint,  b  In  the  West  Indies,  the  logwood  and  the  false 
logwood  {Hxmocharis  /uematoiy/oJi).  c  In  the  East  Indies, 
the  crape  myrtle  Lagerstrcemia  jlos-reginx. 
blood' worm7  (rwfirm7),  n.  a  The  red  aquatic  larva  of  cer¬ 
tain  dipterous  flies  of  the  genus  Chironomus  and  allied 
genera,  b  A  parasite  inhabiting  the  blood, 
blood' wort7  (-wGrt7),  n.  a  Any  plant  of  the  family  Haemo- 
doraceae,  the  members  of  which  contain  a  deep  red  coloring 
matter  in  the  roots,  b  A  European  dock  ( Rumex  san¬ 
guineus)  with  red-veined  leaves,  c  The  European  elder 
{Sambucus ebulus),  from  the  red  juice  of  its  berries,  d  The 
centaury  ( Erythrxa  centaurium ),  from  its  red  flowers, 
e  The  common  or  garden  burnet,  from  its  supposed  prop¬ 
erty  of  stanching  blood.  I  Yarrow,  g  Bloodroot. 
blood'y  (-1),  a.;  blood'i-er  (-T-er)  ;  blood'i-est.  [AS. 
blodig .]  1.  Containing  or  resembling  blood  ;  of  the  nature 
of  blood  ;  as,  bloody  sweat. 

2  Smeared  or  stained  with  blood  ;  as,  bloody  hands. 

3.  Given  or  tending  to  the  shedding  of  blood;  having  a 
cruel,  savage  disposition  ;  murderous  ;  cruel. 

Some  bloody  passion  shakes  your  very  trnme.  Shak. 

4.  Attended  with,  or  involving,  bloodshed  ;  sanguinary  ; 
esp.,  marked  by  great  slaughter  or  cruelty  ;  as,  a  bloody 
battle  ;  also,  portending  bloodshed  ;  as,  a  bloody  augury. 

6.  Springing  from  the  appetitive  nature  ;  passionate. 

Lust  is  but  a  bloody  fire.  Shak. 

6.  Having  blood  in  the  body  ;  —  said  of  animals.  Obs. 

7.  Of  the  color  of  blood.  “  The  bloody  sun.”  Coleridge . 

8.  Infamous ;  contemptible;  — variously  used  for  mere 

emphasis  or  as  a  low  epithet.  Vulgar.  Thackeray. 

Syn.—  Bloodstained,  ensanguined,  gory;  bloodthirsty, 
murderous,  cruel.  —  Bloody,  sanguinary.  Bloody  alone 
applies  to  that  which  is  covered  with  blood  or  is  of  the 
nature  of  blood  ;  as,  a  bloody  knife,  bloody  wounds,  bloody 
sweat.  Sanguinary  applies  to  that  which  is  attended  by, 
or  bent  upon,  bloodshed  ;  as,  a  sanguinary  conflict,  a  san¬ 
guinary  disposition,  a  sanguinary  code.  For  both  these 
senses  of  sanguinary,  the  more  emphatic  bloody  may  also 
be  used  ;  as,  a  bloody  battle.  See  ferocious. 

Bloody  Assizes,  the.  Eng.  His!.,  the  judicial  massacre  of 

garticipants  in  the  Duke  of  Monmouth’s  rebellion  against 
[ing  James  II.,  perpetrated  in  1685  by  George  Jeffreys, 
Lord  Chief  Justice  of  the  King’s  Bench.  Over  300  were 
executed  and  nearly  1000  transported.  —  b.  bread.  =  blood 
rain,  2.  —  b.  butcher,  the  male  orchis.  Dial.  Eng.  —  b.  dock. 
=  bloodwort  b.  —  b.  eagle,  a  form  of  killing,  practiced  by 
the  Norsemen,  in  which  the  ribs  were  cut  away  near  the 
spine  and  the  victim’s  lungs  drawn  out.  It  is  supposed  to 
have  been  a  sacrificial  rite.  —  b.  flux,  any  form  of  diar¬ 
rhea  in  which  there  is  more  or  less  blood  mixed  with  the 
intestinal  evacuation  ; —  specif.,  dysentery.  —  b  hand,  a 
A  hand  stained  with  the  blood  of  a  deer,  which,  in  the  old 
forest  laws  of  England,  was  sufficient  evidence  of  a  man’s 
trespass  in  the  forest  against  venison,  b  Her.  A  red  hand, 
as  in  the  arms  of  Ulster,  which  is  now  the  distinguishing 
mark  of  a  baronet  of  the  United  Kingdom.  —  b.-man’s- 
finger,  the  cuckoopint.  Dial.  Eng.  —  B.  Mary,  Mary  I., 
Queen  of  England  (1516-58),  sometimes  so  called  by 
Protestants  on  account  of  the  religious  persecutions  dur¬ 
ing  her  reign.  — b.  murrain,  Veter.,  any  of  the  acute  infec¬ 
tious  diseases  of  animals,  esp.  cattle,  such  as  Texas  fever, 
anthrax,  black  quarter,  hemorrhagic  septicaemia,  etc.;  — 
loosely  and  popularly  so  used.  —  B.  Statute.  See  statute.— 
b.  sweat,  a  sweat  accompanied  by  a  discharge  of  blood; 
haematidrosis.  —  B.  Tower,  the  tower  of  the  Tower  of  Lon¬ 
don  in  which  the  two  young  sons  of  Edward  IV.  are  sup¬ 
posed  to  have  been  murdered  by  order  of  Richard  III. 
—  b.  twig,  the  wild  cornel  ( Comus  sanguinea)  of  England  ; 
—  so  called  from  the  red  bark  of  the  smaller  branches.— 
b.  urine,  haematuria.  —  b.  veined  dock.  =  bloodwort  b.  — 
b.  warrior,  a  The  wallflower  (Cheiranthus  cheiri),  esp.  one 
of  the  darker  varieties,  b  The  scarlet  painted  cup  ( Caslil 
leja  coccinea)  of  the  United  States, 
blood'y,  adv.  1.  With  blood. 

2.  Very  ;  exceedingly  ;  abominably  ;  —  a  low  intensive  for- 
merly  in  general  colloquial  use  in  England, 
blood'y,  V.  t.  ;  blood'ied  (-Td)  ;  blood'y-ing.  To  make 
bloody  ;  to  stain  with  blood. 


blood '-shot  ten  (-shSU’n),  a. 

Bloodshot.  —  -shot  ten-ness,  n. 
blood  snow  =  red  snow. 
blood'Btanch'  (-stanch'  ;  140),  n. 
The  horseweed 

blood'stick  ,  n.  Far.  A  stick 
loaded  at  one  end  with  lead  for 
striking  the  fleam  into  a  vein, 
blood'strange  ,  n.  [blood  -f  a 
syllable  of  uncert.  origin.]  The 
mousetail  ( Myosurvs  minimus). 
blood 'stroke',  n.  [Cf.  F.  covj> 


de  sang.)  =  apoplexy. 

blood 'thirst',  n.  Desire  for 
bloodshed.  —  blood 'thirst  er,  n. 
— -thirst  ing.  r/.  [bloodalp.I 
blood'ulf  (blnd'filf).  Var.  of| 
blood'-warm' .  a.  As  warm  ns 
blood  in  the  living  body.  See 
ANIMAL  HEAT. 

b’ood'weed  .  n.  =  blood  lily. 
bloodwort  family.  Bot.  The 
family  Ilaemodoraceae. 
blood>y-back/,  n.  A  British 


51e,  -.enate,  care,  am,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofa;  eve,  Svent,  find,  recent,  maker;  ice,  ill;  51d,  obey,  6rb,  add,  sftft,  connect;  use,  finite,  firn,  up,  circus,  menU7 

Foreign  Wori.  +  Obsolete  Variant  of.  +  combined  frith.  =  equals. 
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BLOW 


Oloom  (bloom),  n.  [ME.  blome ,  fr.  Icel.  blOm ,  blomi ; 
akin  to  Sw.  6/om,  Goth,  bldma,  OS.  blomo,  I).  bloem, 
OHG.  bluomo ,  bluoma ,  G.  blume ;  fr.  the  same  root  as 
AS.  blowun  to  blow,  blossom.  See  blow  to  bloom ; 
cf.  blossom.]  1.  a  A  blossom;  the  flower  of  a  seed 
plant ;  —  chiefly  used  collectively.  ‘k  Sight  of  vernal 
bloom.”  Milton,  b  The  flowering  state;  as,  the  roses 
are  in  bloom .  Bloom  conveys  the  idea  of  the  culmination 
or  perfection  qf  floral  beauty,  while  blossom  implies  the 
promise  of  fruit.  Bloom  in  the  singular  as  a  synonym  of 
blossom  or  Jlower  is  now  chiefly  dialectic  or  poetical. 

2  A  state  or  time  of  beauty,  freshness,  and  vigor;  an 
opening  to  higher  perfection,  analogous  to  that  of  buds 
into  blossoms ;  as,  the  bloom  of  youth. 

Every  successive  mother  has  transmitted  a  fainter  bloom,  a 
more  delicate  and  briefer  beauty.  Hawthorne. 

3.  The  rosy  color  of  the  cheek  giving  an  appearance  of 
attractive  freshness;  a  flush  ;  a  glow. 

4.  A  surface  coating  or  appearance.  Specif.  :  a  The  deli¬ 
cate,  powdery  coating  upon  certain  growing  or  newly 
gathered  fruits  or  leaves,  as  on  grapes,  plums,  etc.  Also  fig. 

A  new,  fresh,  brilliant  world,  with  all  the  bloom  upon  it 

Thackeray. 

b  Asurface  appearance  analogous  to  that  of  fruits  ;  as,  the 
bloom  of  newly  struck  coins,  c  The  clouded  appearance 
which  varnish  sometimes  takes  upon  the  surface  of  a  pic¬ 
ture.  d  A  yellowish  deposit  or  powdery  coating  which  ap¬ 
pears  on  well-tanned  leather,  e  The  fluorescence  of  petro¬ 
leum.  f  An  appearance  of  brightness  on  dyed  material. 

6  A  mineral  that  is  frequently  found  as  an  efflorescence  ; 
as,  cobalt  bloom  ;  antimony  bloom. 

6.  A  variety  of  raisin. 

bloom,  v.  i.  ;  bloomed  (bloomd)  ;  bloom'ing.  1.  To  produce 
or  yield  blossoms ;  to  blossom  ;  to  flower  or  be  in  flower. 

A  flower  which  once 
In  Paradise,  fast  by  the  tree  of  life. 

Began  to  bloom.  Milton. 

2.  To  be  in  a  state  of  healthful,  growing  youth  and  vigor  ; 
to  show  beauty  and  freshness,  as  of  flowers  ;  to  give  prom¬ 
ise,  as  by  or  with  flowers. 

A  better  country  blooms  to  view 

Beneath  a  brighter  slty.  Logan. 

3.  To  be  rosy  or  warm-colored  ;  to  glow. 

4.  To  impart  a  bloom  or  surface  coating. 

to  bloom  out,  to  form  an  efflorescence  ;  as,  salts  with  which 
alkali  soils  are  impregnated  bloom  out  upon  the  surface  of 
the  earth  in  dry  weather  following  rain  or  irrigation, 
bloom,  v.  t.  1.  To  cause  to  blossom  or  flourish. 

Charitable  affection  bloomed  them.  Hooker. 

2.  To  bestow  a  bloom  upon  ;  to  make  blooming  or  radiant  ; 
to  impart  a  bloom  to  ;  to  cloud,  as  a  varnished  surface. 

While  barred  clouds  bloom  the  soft-dying  day.  Keats. 
bloom,  n.  [AS.  bldma  a  mass  or  lump,  tsenes  bldma  a 
lump  or  wedge  of  iron.]  1.  Metal,  a  A  mass  of  wrought 
iron  from  the  Catalan  forge  or  from  the  puddling  furnace, 
deprived  of  its  dross  and  shaped,  usually  in  the  form  of  an 
oblong  block,  by  shingling,  b  A  large  bar  of  steel  formed 
directly  from  an  ingot  by  hammering  or  rolling,  c  =  4th 
billet,  2  b-  d  A  mass  of  iron  or  steel  formed  by  consoli¬ 
dating  scrap  at  a  high  temperature  by  hammering  or  rolling. 

2.  A  lump  or  mass  of  molten  glass, 
bloom'er  (-Sr),  n.  A  plant  which  blooms, 
bloom'er,  n.  [After  Mrs.  Bloomer ,  an  American,  who 
sought  to  introduce  this  costume.]  1.  A  costume  for 
women,  consisting  of  a  short  dress,  loose  trousers  gathered 
round  the  ankles,  and  (commonly)  a  broad-brimmed  hat. 

2.  A  woman  who  wears  a  bloomer  costume. 

3.  pi.  Loose  trousers  gathered  near  the  knee,  worn  by 
women  in  gymnasium  practice,  etc. 

bloom'er  y  ( bloom'er- 1),  n.  ; pi.  -eries  (-Tz).  Iron  Manuf.  A 
furnace  and  forge  in  which  wrought  iron  blooms  are  made 
directly  from  the  ore,  or  (more  rarely)  from  cast  iron, 
bloom'ing,  p.  a.  1.  Opening  in  blossoms;  flowering. 

2.  Thriving  in  health,  beauty,  and  vigor ;  indicating  the 
freshness  and  beauties  of  youth  or  health. 

3.  Having  a  bloom,  as  fresh  fruit. 

4.  Causing  or  producing  bloom.  Bare. 

5.  Full-blown ;  utter  ;  —  used  intensively  and  in  almost  any 
sense  from  disgust  or  irony  to  commendation.  Slang. 
blooming  sally,  blooming  willow,  the  willow  herb  ( Chamxne - 
rion  an  gusli  folium.) . 

bloom'ing,  n.  Metal.  Process  of  making  blooms, 
bloom  poison  Either  of  two  poisonous  Australian  faba- 
ceous  shrubs  ( Gastrolobium  ovatifolium  and  Oxylobium 
retusum).  See  poison  bush. 

bloom  side  Tanning.  The  hair  side  of  a  skin  or  hide, 
bloom'y  1  bloom'T),  a.  1.  Full  of  bloom  ;  flowery  ;  flourish¬ 
ing  with  the  vigor  of  youth  ;  as,  a  bloomy  spray. 

But  all  the  bloomy  flush  of  life  is  fled.  Goldsmith. 
2.  Covered  with  bloom,  as  fruit, 
blos'som  (bl5s'ftm),  n.  [ME.  blosme ,  blostme ,  AS.  blbstm , 
bldsma ,  blostma ,  blossom  ;  akin  to  D.  bloesem ,  L.  flos,  and 
E.  Jlower  ;  fr.  root  of  E.  blow  to  blossom.  Cf.  bloom  a  blos¬ 
som.]  1.  The  flower  of  a  seed  plant ;  bloom;  —  applied  esp. 
to  flowers  having  a  colored  or  conspicuous  perianth,  usu¬ 
ally  of  delicate  texture,  rarely  to  apetalous  flowers.  Also, 
the  mass  of  bloom  on  a  single  plant,  or  the  state  of  bearing 
flowers  ;  as,  an  apple  tree  in  blossom.  Blossom  is  more  com¬ 
monly  used  than  ./fow'er  or  bloom  when  the  reference  is  to 
plants  producing  edible  fruits  ;  as,  a  cherry  blossom,  a  cur¬ 
rant  blossom ,  etc.  Cf.  bloom,  flower. 

2.  A  blooming  period  or  stage  of  development ;  something 
lovely  that  gives  rich  promise. 

In  the  blossom  of  my  youth.  Massinger. 

Only  when  the  world  has  reached  its  blossom  will  that  be,  and 
then  come  decay  and  dissolution  Century  Mag. 

3.  The  color  of  a  horse  that  has  white  hairs  mixed  with 
sorrel  or  bay  hairs  ;  —  also  called  peach  color. 

4.  The  weathered  outcrop  of  a  coal  bed  or  a  mineral  vein, 
in  blossom,  having  the  blossoms  open  ;  in  bloom. 

blos'som,  v.  i. ;  blos'somed  (-wmd) ;  blos'som-ing.  [AS. 
bloslmian.  See  blossom,  n.]  1.  To  put  forth  blossoms  or 
flowers  ;  to  bloom  ;  to  blow  ;  to  flower. 

2  To  flourish  and  prosper. 


blos'som  (blbs'wm),  v.  t.  To  bear  as  its  blossom.  Rare. 

If  you  sowed  therein 

The  seed  of  Hate,  it  blossom'd  Charity.  Tennyson. 
blossom  bud  Ill  fruit  trees  and  shrubs,  the'  bud  that  pro¬ 
duces  flowers  the  next  season  ;  — opposed  to  leaf  bud. 
blOS'som-y(-T),a.  Full  of  blossoms;  like  a  blossom;  flowery, 
blot  (blot),  n.  [Cf.  Dan.  blot  bare,  naked,  Sw.  blott,  D. 
bloot,  G.  bloss.J  1.  Backgammon,  a  An  exposure  of  a 
single  man  to  be  taken  up.  b  A  single  man  left  on  a  point, 
exposed  to  be  taken  up. 

2.  A  weak  point;  a  failing  ;  an  exposed  point  or  mark. 

He  is  too  great  a  master  of  his  art  to  make  a  blot  which  may  he 
so  easily  hit.  Dry  den. 

blot,  n.  [Cf.  OF.  blolte ,  bloulte ,  a  clod  or  clot  of  earth  (Cot- 
grave),  earlier  bloute,  blostre.)  1.  A  spot  or  stain,  as  of  ink; 
a  blur.  “  Inky  6/o/.yaiid  rotten  parchment  bonds.”  Shak. 

2.  An  obliteration  of  something  written  or  printed;  an 

erasure.  Dryden. 

3.  A  spot  on  reputation  ;  a  stain  ;  a  disgrace  ;  a  reproach  ; 
a  blemish  ;  also,  a  person  who  is  a  stain  or  disgrace. 

This  deadly  blot  in  thy  digressing  son.  Shak. 

a  blot  on  the  escutcheon  or  scutcheon,  a  disgrace  in  a  family 
record  ;  a  stain  in  reputation. 

blot,  i*.  t.  ;  blot'ted  (-6d  ;  -Id) ;  blot'ting.  [Cf.  OF.  blotter 
to  blot,  stain  (Cotgrave),  blotte ,  bloutte ,  a  clod  of  earth.  See 
blot,  ii.,  stain.]  1.  To  spot,  stain,  or  bespatter,  as  with  ink. 
The  brief  was  writ  and  blotted  all  with  gore  Gascoigne. 

2.  To  impair;  to  damage  ;  to  mar  ;  to  soil. 

It  blots  thy  beauty,  as  frosts  do  bite  the  meads.  Shak. 

3.  To  paint ;  esp.,  to  paint  coarsely  ;  to  daub. 

4  To  stain  with  infamy  ;  to  disgrace. 

Blot  not  thy  innocence  with  guiltless  blood.  Rowe. 

5  To  obliterate,  as  writing  with  ink  ;  to  cancel ;  to  efface  ; 
—  generally  with  out ;  as,  to  blot  out  a  word  or  a  sentence. 
Often  fig. ;  as,  to  blot  out  offenses. 

One  act  like  this  blots  out  a  thousand  crimes  Dryden. 

6.  To  obscure  ;  to  eclipse  ;  to  shadow. 

He  sung  how  earth  blots  the  moon’s  gilded  wane.  Cowley. 

7.  To  dry,  as  writing,  with  blotting  paper  or  sand. 

Syn.  — Obliterate,  expunge,  erase,  efface,  cancel;  smear, 
smutch,  tarnish,  blur;  sully,  disgrace, 
blot,  v.  i.  1.  To  make  a  blot  or  blots  ;  to  make  an  erasure. 
2.  To  take  a  blot ;  as,  this  paper  blots  easily, 
blotch  (bl5ch),  n.  [Cf.  OF.  bloche  a  clod  of  earth,  and  E. 
blot.]  1.  A  blot  or  spot,  as  of  color  or  of  ink  ;  esp.,  a  large 
or  irregular  spot.  Also  fig.;  as,  a  moral  blotch. 

Spots  and  blotches  .  .  .  some  red,  others  yellow.  Harvey. 
2  Med.  A  large  pustule,  or  a  coarse  eruption, 
blotch,  v.  t.  d*  i. ;  blotched  (blbcht) ;  blotch'ing.  To 
cover  with  blotches  ;  to  make  or  cause  a  blotch. 

To  give  their  blotched  and  blistered  bodies  ease.  Drayton. 
blotch'y  (-T),  a.  Having  blotches  ;  like  a  blotch, 
blot'ter  (blbt'er),  n.  1.  One  that  blots;  esp.,  something 
used  for  absorbing  superfluous  ink. 

2.  A  book  in  which  entries  of  transactions  or  occurrences 
are  made  as  they  take  place,  as  in  keeping  the  record  of 
accounts,  services,  arrests,  etc. 
blot'ting,  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  of  blot,  v. 

blotting  book,  a  A  book  made  of  blotting  paper,  b  =  blot¬ 
ter,  2.  —  b.  case,  a  case  for  blotting  paper.  —  b.  pad.  a  pad  of 
blotting  paper.  —  b.  paper,  a  kind  of  bibulous,  unsized  pa¬ 
per  used  to  absorb  ink  from  freshly  written  manuscript, 
blouse  (blouz  ;  blous  ;  F.  blooz  ; 

277),  n.  [F.  Of  unknown  origin.] 

1.  A  loose  shirtlike  overgarment 
sometimes  reaching  about  to  the 
knees,  as  the  smock  frock  of  the 
English  workman,  or  just  below 
the  waist,  as  the  blouse  of  the 
French  peasant,  artist,  etc.,  or 
well  below  the  knee  and  belted,  as 
that  of  the  Russian  peasant. 

2.  Hence:  a  The  undress  uniform 
coat  of  the  United  States  army, 
b  A  loose  waist,  usually  belted, 
worn  by  women  or  children. 

3.  One  wearing  a  blouse  ;  esp.,  a 
French  workman. 

blouse  (blouz),  v.  i. ;  bloused 
(blouzd)  ;  blous'ing.  To  assume 
a  blouselike  form. 

A  much  patched  heavy  sail  bellied  l  Russian  Blouse;  2  Child’s 
into  place,  bloused  for  a  moment  fit-  Blouse, 

fully  —  then  fell  limp.  The  Outlook. 
bloused  (blouzd),  a.  Wearing  a  blouse;  also,  made  full 
like  a  blouse  ;  as,  a  bloused  front  to  a  waist. 
blOUS'ing  (blouz'Tng),  n.  Material  for  making  into  blouses, 
blow  (bio),  v.  i. ;  pret.  blew  (blbo  ;  243) ;  p.  p.  blown 
(blon),  Obs.  blowe  ;  p.  pr.  <5c  vb.  n.  blow'ing.  [ME.  bloiv- 
en ,  AS.  blowan  to  blossom  ;  akin  to  OS.  bldjan ,  D.  bloeijen , 
OHG.  pluojan ,  MHG.  bliiejen,  G.  b/iihen ,  L.  florere  to 
flourish,  Olr.  bldth  blossom.  Cf.  blow  to  puff,  flourish.] 
To  flower  ;  to  blossom  ;  to  bloom. 

How  blows  the  citron  grove.  Milton 

blow,  v.  t.  To  cause  to  blossom  ;  to  put  forth  (blossoms 
or  flowers).  “  Banks  that  bloiv  flowers.”  Milton. 

blow,  n.  1.  A  blossom  ;  a  flower  ;  also,  state  of  blossom¬ 
ing  ;  mass  of  blossoms.  “  Such  a  blow  of  tulips.”  Tatler. 

2.  Mining.  A  large  mass  of  quartz  or  other  gangue,  isolated 
or  forming  a  sudden  enlargement  in  a  lode.  Australia. 

blow,  n.  [ME.  blaw,  blowe;  cf.  OHG.  bliuwan,  pliuwan, 
to  beat,  G.  blauen ,  Goth.  bliggwan.~\  1.  A  forcible  stroke 
with  the  hand,  fist,  or  some  instrument,  as  a  rod,  ax,  sword. 

t  Well  struck  !  there  was  blow  for  blow.  Shak. 

2'.  A  sudden  or  forcible  act  or  effort ;  an  assault. 

A  vigorous  blow  might  win  [Ilanno’s  camp].  T.  Arnold. 

3.  The  infliction  of  evil ;  a  sudden  calamity  ;  something 
which  produces  mental,  physical,  or  financial  suffering  or 
loss  (esp.  when  sudden)  ;  a  buffet. 

A  most  poor  man,  made  tame  to  fortune’s  blows.  Shak 
at  a  blow,  suddenly;  at  one  effort;  by  a  single  vigorous 
act  “  They  lose  a  province  at  a  blow.”  Dryden.  —  to  come 
to  blows,  to  engage  in  combat ;  to  fight ;  — said  of  individ¬ 
uals,  armies,  ana  nations. 

Syn.  — Buffet,  knock,  rap  ;  shock,  calamity,  disaster,  re¬ 


verse.  —  Blow,  stroke.  Blow  carries  the  implication  of 
violence  or  force  ;  stroke,  rather  of  suddenness,  or  of  defi¬ 
niteness  or  precision  of  movement ;  as,  a  blow  with  the 
fist,  with  a  club,  with  an  ax  ;  the  loss  of  his  fortune  was  a 
terrible  blow ,  ”  a  knockdown  blow  ”  ( Colloq .) ;  a  stroke  of 
lightning,  of  paralysis,  a  stroke  of  genius,  the  stroke  of  an 
oar,  of  a  pen,  of  a  piston.  Cf .  the  blows  of  a  hammer  (con¬ 
noting  force)  with  the  strokes  of  a  hammer  (connoting  reg¬ 
ularity)  ;  a  blow  with  (the  flat  of)  a  sword,  and  a  stroke 
with  (the  edge  of)  a  sword.  See  shock,  strike. 

A  violence  culling  up  the  hot  blood  as  a  blow  across  the  mouth 
might  have  called  it.  H.  James. 

The  oars  were  silver. 

Which  to  the  tune  of  flutes  kept  stroke,  and  made 
The  wate.  which  they  beat  to  follow  faster, 

As  amorous  of  their  strokes.  Shak. 

blow  (bio),  v.  i.  ;  pret.  blew  (blob;  243);  p.  p.  blown  (blon), 
Occasional  or  Dial,  blowed  (blod),  Obs.  blowen  ;  p.  pr.&vb. 
n.  blow'ing.  [ME.  blau  en ,  blowen ,  AS.  bldwan  to  blow,  as 
wind  ;  akin  to  OHG.  plajan ,  G.  blahen ,  to  blow  up,  swell, 
L.  flare  to  blow,  and  to  E.  bladder ,  blast,  inflate .]  1.  To 

move,  as  air,  esp.  to  move  rapidly  or  with  power ;  as,  the 
wind  blows.  “  Hark  how  it  rains  and  blows l  ”  Walton. 

2.  To  send  forth  a  forcible  current  of  air  or  gas,  as  from 
the  mouth  or  from  a  pair  of  bellows. 

3.  To  sound  on  being  blown  into,  as  a  trumpet. 

There  let  the  pealing  organ  blow.  Milton. 

4  To  produce  a  noise  by  blowing,  as  in  hissing,  whistling, 
trumpeting  ;  as,  the  snake  blows  ;  whistles  blow. 

I  will  blow  lor  them  and  gather  them  together. 

Coveraale  ( Zech .  x.  3). 

5.  To  breathe  hard  or  quick  ;  to  pant  ;  to  puff. 

Here  is  Mistress  Page  at  the  door,  sweating  and  blowing.  Shak. 

6.  Uf  cetaceans,  to  eject  the  moisture-laden  air  from  the 
lungs  through  the  blowholes  or  blowhole.  See  whale. 

7-  To  be  carried  or  moved  by  the  wind  ;  as,  the  dust  blows. 

The  grass  blows  from  their  graves  to  thy  own.  M.  Arnold 

8  To  talk  loudly  ;  to  boast  ;  to  storm.  Colloq. 

You  bloiv  behind  my  back,  but  dare  not  say  anything  to  my 
face.  Bartlett. 

9  To  expand  ;  to  inflate  ;  to  swell,  as  cement. 

10.  To  deposit  eggs  ;  —  said  of  flies.  Obs.  See  flyblow. 
to  blow  great  guns,  to  blow  furiously  and  with  roaring 
blasts  ;  —  said  of  the  wind.  —  to  b.  hot  and  cold  (a  saying  de¬ 
rived  from  a  fable  of  jEsop’s),  to  favor  a  thing  at  one  time 
and  treat  it  coldly  at  another  ;  or  to  appear  both  to  favor 
and  to  oppose.  —  to  b.  off,  to  let  steam  escape  through  a 
passage  provided  for  the  purpose  ;  as,  the  engine  or  steamer 
is  blowing  off.  —  to  b.  out.  a  To  be  driven  out  by  the  expan¬ 
sive  force  of„  a  gas  or  vapor ;  as,  a  steam  cock  or  valve 
sometimes  blows  out.  b  Mining.  To  explode  without  do¬ 
ing  any  useful  work,  as  a  shot  in  a  bore,  c  To  be  extin¬ 
guished  by  a  current  of  air ;  as,  the  flame  blew  out.  d 
Elec.  To  burn  ;  —  said  of  an  electric  fuse.  —  to  b.  over,  to 
pass  away  without  effect ;  to  cease,  or  be  dissipated  ;  as, 
the  storm  and  the  clouds  have  blown  over.  -  to  b.  up.  a 
To  be  torn  to  pieces  and  thrown  into  the  air,  as  by  an  ex¬ 
plosion  of  powder  or  gas  or  the  expansive  force  of  steam  ; 
to  burst ;  to  explode:  as,  a  powder  mill  or  steam  boiler 
blows  up.  “  The  enemy’s  magazines  blew  up."  Tatler.  b 
To  increase  in  force  or  intensity.  “  The  gale  had  blown 
up  again.”  Marryat. 

blow.  v.  t.  1.  To  force  a  current  of  air  upon  with  the 
mouth,  or  by  other  means ;  as,  to  blow  the  fire. 

2.  To  cause  air  to  pass  through  by  the  action  of  the  mouth, 
or  otherwise  ;  to  cause  to  sound,  as  a  wind  instrument  ; 
as,  to  blow  a  trumpet ;  to  blow  an  organ. 

Boy,  blow  the  pipe  until  the  bubble  rise, 

Then  cast  it  on  to  float  upon  the  skies.  Parnell. 

3.  To  spread  by  report ;  to  publish  ;  disclose. 

Through  the  court  his  courtesy  was  blown.  Dryden. 
His  language  does  his  knowledge  blow.  Whiting. 

4.  To  drive  by  a  current  of  air ;  to  impel ;  as,  the  tempest 
blew  the  ship  ashore. 

Oft  at  sea  northeast  winds  blow 
Sabean  odors  from  the  spicy  shore.  Milton. 

6.  To  utter  ;  — generally  said  of  emotional  expression  ;  as, 
to  blow  psalms,  threats,  boastings,  etc. ;  to  “ blow  into  some 
one’s  ear,”  to  tell  of  privily.  Obs. 

6  To  inflate,  as  with  pride  ;  to  puff  up. 

Look  how  imagination  blows  him.  Shak. 

7-  To  form  by  inflation  ;  to  swell  by  injecting  air  ;  as,  to 
blow  bubbles  ;  to  blow  glass ;  to  blow  meat. 

8  To  clear  of  contents  by  forcing  air  through  ;  as,  to  blow 
an  egg  ;  to  blow  one’s  nose. 

9.  To  deposit  eggs  or  larvie  upon  or  in  (meat,  etc.). 

To  suffer  the  flesh  fly  blow  my  mouth.  Shak. 

10.  To  burst,  shatter,  or  destroy  by  an  explosion  ;  —  with 
up,  down,  open,  or  similar  adverb ;  as,  to  blow  up  a  building. 

11.  To  put  out  of  breath  ;  to  cause  to  blow  from  fatigue  ; 
as,  to  blow  a  horse. 

12.  Slang,  a  To  betray  ;  inform  against  or  of  ;  —  formerly 

in  respectable  usage,  b  Imprecation.  To  curse  ;  confound. 
C  To  spend  (money),  or  spend  money  upon  ;  esp.,  to  spend 
freely  ;  — often  with  a  reflexive,  or  w  ith  in.  u  He  blew  in 
the  check.”  B.  II .  Davis. 

13.  To  sprinkle  (tobacco)  with  water  before  packing  in 
the  process  of  curing. 

to  blow  down.  =  to  blow  off.  See  below.  — to  b.  in,  Metal., 
to  start  (a  blast  furnace)  in  operation.  —  to  b.  off,  to  ei 
(a  boiler)  of  water  through  the  blow-off  pipe,  whil* 
der  steam  pressure;  also,  to  eject  (steam,  water,  sedi¬ 
ment,  etc.)  from  a  boiler.  —  tob.  one’s  brains  out,  to  shoot  oi  e 
through  the  head.  —  to  b.  one’s  own  trumpet,  to  vaunt  mu 
own  exploits,  or  sound  one’s  own  praises.  —  to  b  out.  a  To 
extinguish  by  a  current  of  air,  as  a  candle,  b  To  pul  u 
blast  furnace)  out  of  operation  ;  —  reverse  of  blow  in.  c  To 
drive  or  force  out  by  blowing.  —  to  b.  the  bellows,  the  coal?, 
the  fire,  to  stir  up  passiou,  strife,  or  discord.  Obsoles. 

It  is  you 

Hath  blown  this  coal  betwixt  my  lord  and  me.  Sh  >. 
—  tob.  the  buck’s  horn,  to  have  one’s  trouble  for  one's  p. 
to  go  whistle.  Obs.  Chaucer.  —  to  b.  the  gaff,  Nani.  Slang, 
to  betray  or  let  out  a  s?cret.  —  to  b.  the  grampus.  Fa  ,  to 
pour  buckets  of  water  on  a  person,  esp.  when  shii  ng. 
Colloq.  — to  b.  through,  to  eject  the  air  from  the  b<  Vrs, 
tubes,  cylinders,  etc.,  of  (a  steam  engine)  by  means  o  ;  jet 
of  steam  sent  through  them.  —  to  b.  up.  a  To  fill  wit 
to  swell ;  as.  to  blow  up  a  bladder  or  a  bubble,  b 
flate,  as  with  pride,  self-conceit,  etc. ;  to  puff  up ;  n  - 


soldier  ;  a  redcoat.  Obs.  or 
Archaic.  Slang.  Paul  L.  Ford. 
blood'y  bones'.  n.  Formerly  al¬ 
so  blood 'y-bone  .  A  hobgoblin  ; 
specter  ;  —  used  in  connection 
with  rawhead  as  a  bugbear, 
blood'y-minded,  a.  Cruel  ; 
merciless  ;  bent  on_murder. 
bloom'age  (bloom'itj),  n. 
Blooms  or  blossoms  collectively, 
bloom'a-ry.  Var.  of  bloomery. 
bloomd.  Bloomed.  Ref.  Sp. 


bloom'er  ism  (-Yz’m;,  n.  See 
-ism  :  2d  bloomer. 
bloomer  pit  A  tan  pit  in  which 
hides  are  treated  with  tanning 
liquor.  [trefoil  a.] 

bloom 'fell',  n.  The  bird’s-footl 
bloom  hook.  A  tool  for  manip¬ 
ulating  metal  blooms, 
bloom'ing-ly,  adv.  of  bloom¬ 
ing. 

bloom'ing  ness,  7».  See -ness. 
bloom'kin,  n.  See -kin. 


bloom 'y-down',  n.  The  sweet 
William.  _  [blowth.I 

blooth  ( bloot h).  Dial.  var.  of| 
blore,  n.  A  bladder.  Obs. 
blore,  v.  i.  Equiv.  of  blare. 
Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng 
blore,  n.  [Perh.  var.  of  blare , 
v.  i.  ;  or  cf.  Gael.  &  Ir.  blor 
loud  noise.]  A  blowing  ;  a  roar¬ 
ing  wind  ;  a  blast ;  bluster.  Obs. 
blosche.  +  blush. 
blose.  4*  blaze. 


blosme.  or  blosm,  n.  RIobsoit). 
Obs.  or  Poetic.  Tennyson. 

blos'my,  a  Blossomy.  Ohs.  or 
Poetic.  Tennyson. 

blos'somd-  Blossomed.  Ref.  Sp. 
b'os'som-less.  a.  See -less. 
blostme  4*  blossom. 
blote  4*  BLOAT, 
blot'less.  a.  See  -less. 
blot'ter.  +  BLATTER, 
blot-tesque'  (blOt-esk'),  a. 
Painting.  Characterized  by 


blots  or  heavy  touches  ;  coarsely 

depicted.  Contemptuous.  —  blot¬ 
tesque 'ly,  adv. 

blot'ting-ly.  adv.  of  blotting. 
blot'ty,  a.  Covered  with  blots  ; 

dauby. 

bloud.  4*  blood. 
b’oudie  4*  bloody. 
bloume.  bloom. 
bloun.  Obs.  p.  p.  of  blow. 
blounder.  4*  blunder 
bloure.  4*  bloek. 


blouse,  bloua'y.  Var 

BLOW Z E,  BLOWZY. 

bloustreous.  4*  blusteroi  v 
blout  (blout),  n.  A  st< 
burst  of  wind,  rain,  etc* 
bloute.  4*  BLOAT, 
blouth.  4*  BLOWTH. 
b'ouwen  4*  blow. 

Blouz' a-lin'da  (blouz'd-lYn'- 
dd),  or  Blouz'a-lind  (-lYnd),  n. 
An  unromantic  milkmaid  in 
Gay’s  “  The  Shepherd’s  Week.” 


lood,  foot ;  out,  oil ;  chair  ;  go  ;  sing,  iijk  ;  then,  thin-,  nature,  verdure  (250) ;  K  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144) ;  boN  ;  yet ;  zh  =  z  in  azure. 

Fall  explanations  of  Abbreviations,  Signs,  etc..  Immediately  pree  v  v 
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Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Gcidb. 
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BLOW 


242 


BLUEBERRY 


Vanes  A  re¬ 
volve  in  direction  of  Arrow,  draw 
air  from  the  center  and  force  it  into 
space  B  and  through  opening  C. 
2  Portion  of  Rotary  Blower.  Ar¬ 
rows  show  direction  of  revolution 
of  vanes  and  of  air  current. 


blow  one  up  with  flattery.  “  Blown  up  with  high  conceits 
engendering  pride.”  Milton,  c  To  excite  ;  as,  to  blowup 
a  contention,  d  To  burst,  to  raise  into  the  air,  or  to  scat¬ 
ter,  by  an  explosion  ;  as,  to  blow  up  a  fort,  e  To  cause  or 
bring  by  blowing  ;  as,  to  blow  up  a  rain.  I  To  scold  vio¬ 
lently  ;  as,  to  blow  up  a  person  for  some  offense.  Colloq. 

—  to  blow  upon,  a  To  blast;  to  taint;  to  bring  into  dis¬ 
credit  ;  to  render  stale,  unsavory,  or  worthless. 

A  lady’s  maid  whose  character  had  been  blown  upon.  Macaulay. 
b  To  inform  against.  Colloq. 
blow  (bio),  n.  1.  A  blowing,  esp.  a  violent  blowing  of  the 
wind  ;  a  gale  ;  aa,  a  heavy  blow  drove  the  ship  into  port. 

2.  Act  of  forcing  air  from  the  mouth,  or  through  or  from 
some  instrument ;  as,  to  give  a  hard  blow  on  a  whistle  or 
horn  ;  to  give  the  fire  a  blow  with  the  bellows. 

3.  The  spouting  of  a  whale. 

4.  Metal.  A  single  heat  or  operation  of  the  Bessemer  con¬ 
verter  ;  also,  the  quantity  of  metal  so  operated  upon. 

6.  An  egg,  or  a  larva,  deposited  by  a  fly  ou  or  in  flesh,  or 
the  act  of  depositing  it.  Chapman. 

6.  A  boast ;  also,  boasting  ;  brag, 
blow'er  (-er),  n.  [AS.  blawei'e.]  1.  One  that  blows  ;  as, 
a  glass  blower. 

2.  Mech.  A  device  for 

producing  a  current  of 
air ;  as  :  a  A  metal  plate 
temporarily  placed  be¬ 
fore  the  upper  part  of  a 
grate  or  open  fire,  b  A 
rotary  fan  or  other  ma¬ 
chine  for  producing  an  ,  A 
artificial  blast  or  current  SJSSTS 

of  air  by  pressure,  as  for 
increasing  the  draft  of 
a  furnace,  ventilating  a 
building  or  shaft,  cleans¬ 
ing  grain,  etc. 

3.  A  blowing  out  or  excessive  discharge  of  gas  from  a  hole 
or  fissure  in  a  mine. 

4  The  whale  ;  —  so  called  by  seamen,  from  the  circum¬ 
stance  of  its  spouting  up  a  column  of  water  or  spray. 

6  A  swellfish  or  puffer.  See  puffer. 

6.  A  braggart,  or  loud  talker.  Slang.  Bartlett. 

blow 'fish'  (-fish'),  7i.  a  A  puffer  or  any  similar  fish  which 
can  inflate  its  body,  b  The  wall-eyed  pike, 
blow 'fly'  (-fll'),  n.  Any  of  various  species  of  true  flies  that 
deposit  their  eggs  or  maggots  on  meat  and  other  provisions, 
or  in  wounds  on  living  animals  or  man  ;  esp.,  Calliphora 
erythrocephala,  a  species  larger  than  the  house  fly  and 
having  a  dark  steel-blue  abdomen  and  hairy  thorax.  It  is 
widely  distributed  in  many  parts  of  the  world, 
blow'gun'  (-gQn'),  n.  A  tube,  as  of  cane  or  reed,  sometimes 
twelve  feet  long,  through  which  an  arrow  or  other  projec¬ 
tile  may  be  impelled  by  the  for  of  the  breath.  It  is  a 
weapon  much  used  by  certain  Indians  of  America  and  the 
West  Indies.  See  sum  pita  n. 

blow'hole'  (-hoi'),  n.  1.  A  hole  for  the  escape  of  air  or  gas. 

2.  A  nostril  or  spiracle  in  the  top  of  the  head  of  a  whale  or 
other  cetacean.  There  are  two  in  the  whalebone  whales, 
but  only  one  in  the  toothed  whales. 

3.  A  hole  in  the  ice  to  which  whales,  seals,  etc.,  come  to 
breathe. 

4.  Founding.  A  spot  in  a  casting  weakened  by  a  bubble  of 
air  ;  an  air  hole. 

blowing,  n.  1.  Act  or  action  denoted  by  blow,  v.  i.  <t*  t. 

2.  A  noise  caused  by  the  forcible  ejection  of  air,  steam,  or 
gas,  as  in  hard  breathing,  or  in  an  irruption  of  repressed 
gas  in  founding. 

3.  An  imperfection  in  china  due  to  faulty  glazing  or  firing. 

4.  Veter.  A  sound  produced  by  the  vibration  of  the  nostrils 
in  some  horses  (called  high  blowers)  during  breathing.  It 
is  not  an  unsoundness  and  has  no  connection  with  roaring. 

blowing,  p.  pr.  d*  v b.  n.  of  blow,  to  puff,  etc. 
blowing  adder.  =  hognose  snake.  —  b.  charge,  Gun.,  a  small 
charge  of  powder,  or  a  mixture  of  powder  and  coal  dust, 
with  just  sufficient  strength  to  blow  out  the  fuse  plug  of  a 
shell  without  rupturing  the  shell.  —  b.  cylinder,  Mech.,  the 
air  cylinder  of  a  Dlast  engine.  —  b.  engine,  a  motor  for  driv¬ 
ing  a  blower,  or  a  motor  m  combination  with  a  blower  ;  a 
blast  engine.  —  b.  fan,  a  rotary  fan  used  to  produce  a  blast. 

—  b.  furnace,  a  furnace  in  which  glassware  is  held  to  soften 
.  when  it  becomes  stiff  in  working,  —b.  iron.  Glass  Making. 

=  blowtube,  3.  —  b.  machine,  any  machine  for  producing  a 
blast.  —  b.  pipe.  Glass  Making.  =  blowtube,  3. —  b.  pot.  Ce¬ 
ramics ,  an  apparatus  for  applying  potter’s  slip,  consisting 
of  a  pot  with  a  tube  for  blowing  into  it  ana  a  quill-like 
spout  for  the  emission  of  the  slip.  —  b.  tube.  =  blowtube. 
blow'line'  (blo'lin'),  n.  A  fishing  line  so  light  that  the 
wind  will  carry  it  out  over  the  stream, 
blown  (blon), p.  p.  & p.  a.  Opened;  in  bloom  or  having 
bloomed,  as  a  flower.  Shak. 

blown  (blon),  p.  p.  dr  p.  a.  1.  Moved  or  acted  upon  by 
air,  etc.,  in  any  sense  of  blow,  v.  i.  dr  t. 

2.  Swollen  ;  inflated  ;  distended  ;  puffed  up,  as  cattle  when 
gorged  with  green  food  which  develops  gas. 

3.  Stale;  worthless;  tainted. 

The  marriage  would  prove  the  best  cure  for  the  girl’s  bloion 
fame.  Atlantic  Monthly. 

4.  Out  of  breath  ;  tired;  exhausted.  “  Their  horses  much 

blown.”  Scott. 

6-  Covered  with  the  eggs  and  larvae  of  flies  ;  flyblown, 
blown  Joint,  Plumbing ,  a  joint  formed  in  soft  metal,  as  lead, 
by  means  of  a  blowpipe.  —  b.  oil,  an  oil  which  has  been  ox¬ 
idized  by  forcing  through  it  a  stream  of  air.  Many  vege¬ 
table  oils  are  thickened  in  this  way. 

blow'— off',  n.  1.  A  blowing  off  of  steam,  water,  etc. 

2.  An  apparatus  for  blowing  off  steam,  etc.  Also,  adj.  ; 
as,  a  blow-off  cock  or  pipe. 

blow'— out',  ti.  1.  Act  of  blowing  out  something,  or  place 
where  something  has  been  blown  out ;  specif.  :  a  A  valley 
or  depression  blown  out  by  the  wind  in  areas  of  shifting 


blow'age  (bld'ftj),  n.  Com.  Of 

wines  or  liquors,  loss  through 
the  blowing  out  of  the  corks. 
blow'back7,  n.  Act  of  blowing 
back,  as  of  gunpowder, 
blow 'ball'.  h.  A  fluffy  seed  ball, 
as  of  the  dandelion  ;  also,  the 
plant  itself. 

blow'cock',n.  A  blow-off  cock, 
blowe.  +  BLO,  BLOW, 
blowed  (bldd),  pret.  tf  p.  p.  of 
blow,  v.  Aow  chiefly  Slang  or 
Dial.  [pet.  Low.  I 

blow'en,  n.  A  wench  ;  astrum-l 
blow'er.  n.  A  bloomer.  Bare. 


blow'ess.  blowze. 

blow'h&rd',  n.  A  braggart. 

Slang.  C.  S. 

blow'ing.  n.  [From  blow'  to 
bloom.]  A  blooming  ;  also,  Ohs., 
a  bloom  or  blossom.  [Eng.  I 
blow  milk  Skimmed  milk, 
blow 'point',  n.  A  kind  of  child’s 
game.  Ohs. 

blow  post.  A  pneumatic  post¬ 
al  system.  Eng. 
blowse  (blouz).  Var.  of  blowze. 
blows 'er  (blouz'fr),  n.  One 
who  aids  in  landing  the  fish  in 
pilchard  fishing.  Dial.  Eng. 


sand,  as  among  the  sand  hills  of  Nebraska.  U.  S.  b  The 
cleaning  of  the  flues  of  a  boiler  from  scale,  etc.,  by  a  blast 
of  steam  ;  also,  a  sudden  or  violent  escape  of  air  or  gas. 

2.  A  reception,  dinner,  or  other  celebration,  esp.  when  of 
the  nature  of  a  carousal.  Slang. 

3.  Elec.  A  magnetic  device  for  suppressing  an  arc,  as  the 
arc  formed  by  the  separation  of  two  conductors  forming 
part  of  a  circuit. 

blow'-out  grass.  Any  of  several  grasses  growing  on 
prairies  in  the  western  United  States,  esp.  Redfieldia  Jlex- 
uosa  and  Muhlenbergia  pungens 


blow'pipe'  (blo'pip'),  n 
jet  of  air  or  other  gas 
into  a  fire  or  flame  so  as 
to  concentrate  and  in¬ 
crease  the  heat.  The 
common  mouth  blow¬ 
pipe  is  a  tapering  tube 
with  a  very  small  ori¬ 
fice  from  which  the 
blast  issues.  It  is  much 
used  in  blowpipe  analy¬ 
sis.  in  which  the  ua- 


1.  An  instrument  for  directing  a 


Mouth  Blowpipe.  1  Mouthpiece;  2  Tip, 
A  when  oxidizing,  B  when  reducing  ; 
3  Tip  of  Reducing  Flame  ;  4  Tip  of 
Oxidizing  Flame;  5  Borax  Bead. 


Blowtorch. 


ture  of  substances  is  studied  by  means  of  their  blowpipe  re¬ 
actions.  that  is,  their  characteristic  behaviors  when  ex¬ 
posed  to  a  blowpipe  flame.  These  include  fusibility,  flame 
coloration,  coloration  of  beads,  formation  of  volatile  coat¬ 
ings  on  charcoal  or  plaster,  etc.  See  flame.  There  are  also 
blowpipes  w  orked  by  bellows,  compressed  gas,  etc.  Of  the 
various  kinds  the  oxyhydrogen  blowpipe  produces  the 
most  intense  heat.  See  oxyhydrogen. 

2.  A  blowgun  ;  a  blowtube. 
blow'torch'  (-tfirch'),  n.  A  small 
automatic  blast  lamp  or  torch,  used 
in  plumbing,  etc. 

blow'tube'Mub'),?*.  1.  A  blowgun. 

2.  A  similar  instrument,  common¬ 
ly  of  tin,  used  by  boys  for  dis¬ 
charging  paper  wads  and  other 
light  missiles. 

3.  Glass  Making.  A  long  wrought- 
iron  tube,  on  the  end  of  which  the  w  orkman  gathers  a 
quantity  of  “metal”  (melted  glass),  and  through  which 
he  blows  to  expand  or  shape  it. 

blow  valve.  Steam  Engine.  A  suifting  valve  in  a  cylinder 
or  condenser. 

blow'y^blo'T ),  a.  Windy  ;  as,  blowy  weather ;  a  blowy  place, 
blowze  (blouz),  n.  [Prob.  fr.  same  root  as  blush.']  A  ruddy, 
fat-faced  woman  ;  a  wrench.  Obs.  Shak. 

blowzed  (blouzd),  a.  Having  high  color,  as  from  exposure 
to  the  w  eather  ;  ruddy-faced  ;  blowzy  ;  disordered. 

Huge  women  blowzed  with  health  and  wind.  Tennyson. 
blowz'y  (blouz'T),  a.  Coarse  and  ruddy-faced  ;  fat  and 
ruddy  ;  high-colored  ;  frowzy. 

Syn.  —  See  slovenly. 

blub  (blub),  t’.  /.  ct*  i.  blubbed  (blfibd) ;  blub'bing.  [See 
bleb.]  1.  To  swell ;  to  puff  out,  as  with  weeping.  Obs. 
2.  To  blubber.  —  blub'ber  (-er),  n. 

You  always  c _ \m  on  me  and  told  me  I  was  a  coward  when  I 

blubbed.  Kipling. 

blub'ber  (blub'er),  n.  [See  bleb.]  1.  Foamiug  of  waters ; 
also,  a  bubble.  Obs.  or  Colloq. 

At  his  mouth  a  blubber  stood  of  foam.  Henryson. 

2.  The  fat  of  whales  and  other  large  marine  mammals  from 
which  oil  is  obtained.  It  lies  next  to  the  skin  and  over 
the  muscular  flesh,  and  serves  as  a  protection  against  cold. 

3.  A  large  sea  nettle  or  medusa. 

4  The  action  of  blubbering. 

blub'ber,  a.  Swollen  ;  thick  ;  blubbered  ;  as,  blubber  lips, 
blub'ber,  v.  i. ;  blub'bered  (-erd);  blub'ber-ing.  1.  To 
bubble  ;  seethe  ;  boil  up.  Obs. 

2  To  weep  noisily,  or  so  as  to  disfigure  the  face  ;  to  cry  In 
a  childish  manner. 

She  wept,  she  blubbered ,  and  6he  tore  her  hair.  Swift, 
blub'ber,  v.  t.  1.  To  swell  or  disfigure  (the  face)  with  weep¬ 
ing  ;  to  wet  with  tears. 

How  blubbered  is  that  pretty  face  !  Prior 

2.  To  give  vent  to  (tears)  or  utter  (broken  words  or  cries) 

—  with  forth  or  out. 

blub'bered  (-erd),  p.  p.  <Sc  a.  Swollen  ;  turgid  ;  as,  a  blub 
bered  lip.  Spenser 

blub'ber-ing:,  n.  A  noisy  weeping.—  blul^ber-ing-ly,  adv 
blub'ber-y  (blub'er-!),  a.  1.  Swollen  ;  protuberant. 

2.  Like  blubber  ;  gelatinous  and  quivering, 
blu'cher  (bloo'cher;  -ker),  n.  1.  A  kind 
of  half  boot,  named  from  the  Prussian 
general  Blucher  ;  also,  a  shoe  in  which  the 
tongue  and  toe  are  one  piece  of  leather. 

Thackeray. 

2.  Card  Playing.  See  napoleon,  2. 
bludg'eon  (blfij'Sn),  n.  [Of  uncertain  ori¬ 
gin.]  A  short  stick,  with  one  end  loaded, 
or  thick  and  heavier  than  the  other,  used 
as  an  offensive  weapon, 
bludg'eon,  v.  t.  &  i.  To  hit  with  or  as  if  with  a  bludgeon. 

“  Bludgeoning  the  protesting  waves.”  F.  T.  Bullen. 

blue  (blob;  243),  a. ;  blu'er  (-er) ;  blu'est.  [ME.  bleu , 
blew ,  fr.  F.  bleu,  OF.  also  blou,  blau ,  biff,  LL.  blavus,  of 
G.  origin;  cf.  OHG.  blao ,  G.  blau ,  akin  to  D.  blauw,  AS. 
blaw,  Icel.  bldr.)  1.  Having  the  color  of  the  clear  sky,  or 
a  hue  resembling  it,  whether  lighter  or  darker ;  as,  the  deep 
blue  sea;  as  blue  as  a  sapphire  ;  blue  violets.  “  The  blue 
firmament.”  Milton. 

2.  In  various  specific  uses:  a  Pale,  without  redness  or 
glare, — said  of  a  flame;  hence,  of  the  color  of  burning 
brimstone,  betokening  the  presence  of  ghosts  or  devils  ;  as, 
the  candle  burns  blue  ;  the  air  was  blue  with  oaths,  b  Of 
the  skin,  livid,  esp.  with  cold  or  from  a  blow,  c  Designat¬ 
ing  venous  blood,  which  shows  blue  in  the  veins  through 
the  skin,  as  distinguished  from  the  red  or  arterial  blood, 
d  Magnetism.  Designating  the  south  (south-seeking)  pole 


Blucher  Shoe. 


blows'y.  Var.  of  blowzy. 

blowte.  +  BLOAT, 
blowth  (bloth),  n.  [blow  to  blos¬ 
som  -f  1st  -th  ;  cf.  growth.]  A 
blossoming  ;  a  bloom.  Obs.  or  R. 
blow'-through',  a.  E  n  g  i  n. 
Pertaining  to,  or  used  in,  the  op- 
eration  of  blowing  through  the 
cylinders,  valves,  etc., of  a  steam 
engine,  for  purposes  of  cleans¬ 
ing  ;  as,  a  blow-through  valve, 
blow'up',  n.  1.  A  blowing  up. 
2.  Sugar  Refining.  A  tank 
where  the  crude  sugar  is  dis¬ 
solved  ;  also,  one  in  which  the 


solution  is  defecated. 

blow  well.  An  artesian  well. 
Dial.  Eng.  [alinda.I 

Blowz  a-lin'da  Var.  of  Blouz-| 
blowz'ing,  a.  Becoming 
blowzy. 

B.  L.  It.  Abhr.  Ordnance.  Breech- 
loading  rifle;  breech-loading 
rifled  (gun). 

bis.  Abbr.  Bales  ;  barrels, 
blu.  +  blue;  obs. pret.  of  blow. 
blub.  a.  Swollen  ;  puffed, 
blub'berd.  Blubbered.  Ref.  Sp. 
blub'ber-er,  n.  One  who  blub¬ 
bers. 


of  a  mpgnet,  which  is  usually  left  of  its  natural  steel-blue 
color ;  also,  the  magnetism  of  this  pole  ;  —  opposed  to  red. 
e  Worsted  Manuf.  Designating  the  long  wool  from  the 
neck  of  a  sheep,  etc.,  which  is  the  best  quality. 

3.  Low  in  spirits ;  melancholy  ;  as,  to  feel  blue. 

4.  Suited  to  produce  low  spirits  ;  gloomy  in  prospect ;  as, 
things  looked  blue.  Colloq. 

5.  Severe  or  over  strict  in  morals ;  gloomy ;  as,  blue  and 
sour  religionists  ;  suiting  one  who  is  over  strict  in  morals  ; 
inculcating  an  impracticable,  severe,  or  gloomy  morality; 
as,  blue  laws. 

6  Literary  ;  —  applied  to  women  ;  —  an  abbreviation  of 

bluestocking.  Colloq. 

The  ladies  were  very  blue  and  well  informed.  Thackeray. 
(E^  Phrases  beginning  with  blue  are  for  facility  of  refer¬ 
ence  distributed  in  the  Vocabulary. 
blue  (bloo),  n.  1.  A  color  of  the  spectrum  ;  the  color  of  the 
clear  sky,  or  a  color  resembling  that,  whether  lighter  or 
darker.  Blue  occurs  in  the  spectrum  between  wave  lengths 
.505  and.  415  micron,  most  characteristically  from  .487  to.4G0. 
Sometimes,  rhetorically  or  poetically,  the  sky  or  the  sea. 
The  stars,  too,  came  out  of  the  blue  one  ufter  another. 

/:.  //  Dana,  Jr. 

2  Blue  clothing  or  cloth  ;  specif.,  Obs.,  a  particular  vari¬ 
ety  of  cloth. 

3.  Any  pigment  or  dye  that  colors  blue  ;  also,  a  powder  or 
bluing  for  use  in  laundering. 

4-  An  object  of  blue  color  or  belonging  to  a  group  whose 
characteristic  color  is  blue,  as  a  kind  of  Naukiug  china,  a 
badge  of  ribbon,  etc. 

6  A  person  dressed  in  blue  or  belonging  to  a  military,  ath¬ 
letic,  or  other  organization  or  party  whose  uniform  or  badge 
is  blue;  specif.:  a  A  Union  soldier  in  the  Civil  War.  U.  S. 
b  An  English  university  athlete,  those  of  Cambridge  being 
called  the  light  blues ,  those  of  Oxford  the  dark  blues. 

6.  A  pedantic  woman  ;  a  bluestocking.  Colloq. 

7  pi.  [Short  for  blue  devils .]  Low  spirits;  a  fit  of  de¬ 
spondency  ;  melancholy  ;  —  commonly  used  with  the ,  and 
sometimes  as  a  singular.  Colloq. 

8  Any  of  numerous  small  blue  butterflies  of  the  family 
Lycaenidse,  esp.  of  the  genus  Lycxna  (which  see). 

9  The  gray  winter  coat  of  deer. 

10.  Worsted  Manuf.  Blue  wool.  See  blue,  a.,  2  e. 
blue,  v.  t.  ;  blued  (blood ;  243) ;  blu'ing  or  blue'ing.  To 
make  blue  ;  specif.:  a  To  dye  of  a  blue  color,  b  To  apply 
blue  or  bluing  to,  in  laundering,  c  To  make  blue  by  heat¬ 
ing,  as  steel  springs  or  screws.  See  blue  heat. 
blue,  v.  i.  To  turn  blue. 

The  brown  flesh  blued  where  the  bay’net  kissed.  Kipling. 
blue  ash  a  An  ash  ( Frarinus  quadrangulala)  oi  the 
central  and  southern  United  States,  having  bluish  green 
foliage  and  hard  brown  wood,  b  The  green  ash  ( F.  lan- 
ceolata). 

blue  baby.  Med.  An  infant  with  congenital  heart  mal¬ 
formation  producing  cyanosis, 
blue'back  (bloo'bik'),  n.  1.  One  of  the  legal-tender 
notes  issued  by  the  Confederacy  during  the  Civil  War  ;  — 
so  called  in  contrast  to  the  Northern  greenback.  U.  S. 

2  Any  of  several  fish  so  called  from  their  color,  as  the 
blueback  salmon,  trout,  etc. 

blueback  salmon.  A  salmon  {Oncorhynchusnerka)  which 
in  the  spring  ascends  the  rivers  of  Alaska  and  other 
streams  south  to  the  Columbia  River  and  rarely  beyond. 
Next  to  the  chinook  salmon  it  is  the  most  important  spe¬ 
cies  commercially ;  it  reaches  a  weight  of  seven  pounds, 
blueback  trout  a  The  oquassa  trout  (Salvelinus  oquassa) 
of  Maine,  b  Salmo  beardsleei ,  a  trout  known  only  from 
Crescent  Lake,  State  of  Washington. 

Blue'beard'  (-berd'),  n.  The  hero  of  a  story  of  the  same 
name.  He  marries  a  beautiful  young  woman,  Fatima.  Leav¬ 
ing  with  her  the  keys  of  his  castle,  he  forbids  her  to  open  a 
certain  chamber;  but  she  put  of  curiosity  enters  it,  and 
discovers  the  remains  of  his  six  previous  wives.  A  blood¬ 
stain  on  the  key  betrays  her  to  Bluebeard,  and  she  is  saved 
from  death  at  his  hands  only  by  the  arrival  of  her  brothers, 
who  slay  him.  Although  apparently  in  origin  one  of  the 
folk  tales  of  “punished  curiosity,”  the  story  appears  in 
French  in  literary  form  first  as  related  by  Charles  Per- 
rault,  which  was  its  English  source.  The  story  has  been 
associated  with  the  history  of  Giles  de  Laval,  Lord  of  Retz, 
or  Rais,  made  Marshal  of  France  in  142.9,  and  hanged  and 
burned  in  1440  for  his  debaucheries  and  murders, 
blue  beech.  The  American  hornbeam  (Carpinus  Carolina 
ana),  the  bark  and  leaves  of  w'hich  re¬ 
semble  those  of  the  beech.  See  horn¬ 
beam. 

blue'bell'  (bloc/bSl'),  n.  a  A  plant  of 
the  genus  Campanula ,  many  species 
of  w'hich  bear  bell-shaped  flowers ; 
esp.,  C.  7'otundi folia,  the  bluebell  of 
Scotland  or  harebell,  b  Either  of  two 
European  liliaceous  plants  having  ra¬ 
cemes  of  drooping  bell-shaped  blue 
flowers,  —  the  wood  hyacinth,  and 
the  grape  hyacinth,  c  Any  of  a  num¬ 
ber  of  American  plants  having  blue 
flowers  somewhat  of  this  shape,  as 
Clematis  crisp  a,  Mertensia  virginica, 

Polemonium  reptans ,  Veronica  ameri - 
cana. —  blue'belled'  (-b6ld'),  u. 
blue'-bel  lied,  a.  Having  a  blue  belly, 
blue -bellied  lorikeet,  the  warrin.  —  b- 
parrot,  the  warrin. 

blue  bent,  blue  bent  grass  The 

l?rass  Andropogon  provincial  is,  used 
in  the  western  United  States  for  hay. 
blue'ber-ry  (-bSr-T ),  n. ;  pi.  -berries 
(-Tz).  [Cf.  blaeberry.]  l.Thesw'eet, 
edible  blue  or  blackish  berry  of  any 
of  several  species  of  Varcinium  ;  also, 
the  plant  itself.  The  blueberry  differs 
from  the  huckleberry  in  containing  numerous  minute  seeds 


Blue  Bent  (.Andropo¬ 
gon  proi'incialis). 


blubber  grass  A  kind  of  chess 
( Brotnus  hordeaceus). 
blubber  lip,  blub'ber-lipped'. 
Var.  of  blobbek  lip,  -lipped. 
blub'ber-ous  (-us),  a.  Blubber, 
blubber  spade.  A  spadelike 
knife  for  stripping  blubber  from 
whales. 

bluber.  4*  blubber. 

blud.  +  BLOOD. 

blude  (bifid).  Scot,  var.of  blood. 
bludg'eoned  (b  1  ft  i'u  n  d),  a. 
Beaten  with  a  bludgeon  ;  also, 
armed  with  a  bludgeon. 

bludg'eon-er,  bludgeon-eer',  n. 


One  who  has  oruses  a  bludgeon, 
bludy.  4*  bloody. 
blue.  Obs.  pret.  of  blow'. 
blue  Andalusian  fowl.  The 
Andalusian  fowl.  [fish  b. I 
blue  angel  fish.  See  angel| 
blue  asbestos  Crocidolite. 
blueback  herring  a  The  lake 
herring  ( Argyrosomus  artedi) 
b  The  glut  herring, 
blueback  mullet.  The  white 
mullet  ( Mugil  cin  ema). 
blue  bass.  The  blaca  sea  bass 
( Ccnti'opristes  striatus ). 
blue  bear.  =  glacier  bear. 


ale,  senate,  efire,  Am,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofa  ;  eve,  Svent,  find,  recent,  maker ;  ice,  ill ;  old,  obey,  orb,  6dd.  sSft,  connect ;  use,  unite,  firn,  Op,  circus,  menu ; 

0  Foreign  Word,  f  Obsolete  Variant  of.  +  combined  with.  =  equals. 
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BLUE  PILL 


instead  of  ten  nutlets.  Vaccinium  pennsylvanicum  is  the 
dwarf,  V.  vacillans ,  the  low,  and  V.  corymbosum ,  the  tall, 
blueberry.  See  huckukberry. 

2.  The  blue  cohosh. 

3.  a  The  edible  berry  of  the  Australian  tree  Myoporumser - 
ratum ;  —  called  locally  native  currant  and  palberry  ;  also, 
the  tree  itself,  known  as  native  myrtle,  native  juniper,  and 
cockatoo  bush,  b  The  fruit  of  plants  of  the  genus  Elseo- 
carpus  (the  blueberry  tree  or  blueberi'y  ash),  and  of  species 
of  Dianella.  Australia. 

blueberry  ash.  Aliy  of  several  Australian  ekeocarpaceous 
trees  of  the  genus  Elxocarpus,  as  E.  obovatus.  They  yield 
a  valuable  strong  white  wood.  The  fruit  is  an  edib'le  ber¬ 
rylike  drupe._ 

blue'blrd'  (bloo'bflrd'),  n.  A  small  song  bird  ( Sialia  sialis), 
very  common  in  the  eastern 
United  States,  and,  in  the  north, 
one  of  the  earliest  to  arrive  in 
spring.  The  male  is  bright  blue 
above,  with  the  breast  reddish. 

Related  species  are  found  in  the 
western  States.  In  India  the 
name  is  applied  to  a  bird  of  the 
genus  Irenia  (see  fairy  blue¬ 
bird),  and  in  the  Southern  Ocean 
to  the  sooty  albatross, 
blue'-black',  a.  Of,  or  having,  a 
very  dark  blue  color,  almost 
black.  —  blue'-black  ness,  n. 
blue  black-  A  pigment  of  a  blue- 
black  color,  esp.  one  made  by 
charring  vine  shoots. 

blue  blood-  The  blood  of  noble  ,  .  ,  ,  0  ,  .  . 

or  aristocratic  families ;  hence,  a  Bluebird  ( Sialia  tiahs). 
member  of  an  old  aristocratic  family.  The  phrase  origi¬ 
nated  in  Spain,  where  light-complexioned  persons,  whose 
veins  have  a  blue  appearance,  claimed  pure  descent  from 
the  old  Spanish  stock,  without  Moorish  or  Jewish  admix¬ 
ture.  See  also  blood,  n.,  7. 

blue'bon  net  (blo</b5n'8t ;  -It ;  7),  n .,  or  blue  bonnet 

1.  A  broad,  flat  Scottish  cap  of  blue  wool,  or  one  wearing 
such  a  cap ;  a  Scotchman. 

2.  The  European  blue  titmouse  ( Pams  cseruleus). 

3.  Bot.  =  BLUEBOTTLE,  1. 

blue'book'  (-bdbk'),  n.,  or  blue  book.  1.  A  parliamentary 
publication,  so  called  from  its  blue  paper  covers.  Eng. 

2.  The  United  States  official  “  Biennial  Register.” 

3.  A  register  or  directory  of  persons  of  social  prominence. 
Colloq.,  U.  S. 

bluebot  tle  (-b5t/’l),  n.  1.  A  European  asteraceous  plant 
( Centaurea  cyanus )  having  attractive  flower  head§  with 
blue,  pink,  or  white  bottle-shaped  rays.  It  is  common  in 
grain  fields,  and  is  often  cultivated  in  the  United  States. 
Called  also  bachelor's-button ,  cornflower,  bluebonnet,  etc. 

2.  Any  of  several  species  of  tiue  flies,  larger  than  the  house 
flies,  having  the  abdomen  or  the  whole  body  steel-blue  in 
color,  and  making  a  loud  buzzing  noise  in  their  flight ;  esp., 
the  blowfly  ( Catliphora  erythrocephala ),  having  the  abdo¬ 
men  dark  steel-blue  and  the  thorax  hairy  T  and  the  more  ir¬ 
idescent  Lucilia  csesar ,  both  often  found  in  houses, 
blue'bush'  (-bdosh'),  n.  a  A  Mexican  rhamnaceous  shrub 
(Ceanothus  azureus)  bearing  a  profusion  of  blue  flowers, 
b  In  Australia,  any  of  various  plants  :  (1)  A  kind  of  salt¬ 
bush  ( Kochia  pyramidata).  (2)  A  species  of  Acacia  or 
wattle  (*4.  brachybotrya).  (3)  Any  one  of  several  other 
shrubs. 

blue'cap'  (-kip'),  n.  1.  a  A  salmon  one  year  old.  Local , 
Eng.  b  The  blue  titmouse. 

2.  A  Scot ;  a  bluebonnet. 

blue  cat.  blue  catfish.  A  catfish  (Ictalurus  furcatus)  of 
the  Mississippi  valley,  which  reaches  a  w  eight  of  one  hun¬ 
dred  pounds  or  more.  It  is  an  important  food  fish, 
blue'coat'  (bloo'kot/),  n.  One  dressed  in  blue,  as  a  soldier, 
a  sailor,  or  a  policeman.  — blue'-coat'ed,  a. 
blue  cod  a  The  buffalo  cod.  b  A  common  marine  acan- 
thopterygian  fish  ( Percis  colias)  of  New  Zealand, 
blue  cohosh.  A  berberidaceous  herb  of  the  eastern  United 
States  and  Japan  (Caulophyllum  thalictroides),  haying  tri- 
ternate  leaves  and  small  greenish  yellow  or  purplish  flow¬ 
ers  which  are  succeeded  by  large  blue  berrylike  fruits. 
The  thick  knotty  rootstock  is  used  medicinally  as  a  seda¬ 
tive,  antispasmodic,  and  oxytocic.  Called  also  papoose 
squaw  root , 

blueberry  root ,  _ . 

etc.  x 

blue  crab  The 
common  edible 
crab  ( Call  inert  es 
sapidus)  of  the 
Atlantic  coast 
of  the  United 
States.  The  soft- 
shelled  crabs  of 
the  markets  are 
also  of  this  spe¬ 
cies,  being  in¬ 
dividuals  which 

shedtheirshelSs.  Blue  Crab  ( Callinectes  tapidus).  (»> 
blue  creeper.  An  Australian  polygalaceous  plant  ( Brede - 
meyera  volubilis)  having  handsome  blue  flowers, 
blue'-curls',  n.,  or,  oftener ,  blue  curls  a  Any  plant  of 
the  genus  Tnchostema ,  of  the  mint  family,  esp.  T.  dichoto- 
mum  of  the  eastern  United  States,  and  T.  lanceolatum  of 
California.  They  are  herbs  w  ith  very  irregular  blue  flowers, 
and  are  called  also  bastard  pennyroyal,  b  The  self-heal, 
blue  daisy,  a  All  Australian  asteraceous  plant  (Felicia 
amellodes),  cultivated  in  greenhouses  for  its  blue-rayed 
flowers,  resembling  those  of  the  marguerite,  b  The  Mich¬ 
aelmas  daisy.  Eng.  c  The  chicory. 


blue  dawn  flower.  The  blue  flower  of  the  commonly  cul¬ 
tivated  Ipomcea  learii ;  also,  the  plant.  See  Ipom(Ea. 
blue  devil-  1.  A  baleful  demon. 

'  to  be  seen  by  persons  suffering 


2.  pi.  Apparitions  supposed 
with  delirium  tremens;  he 


Gumbo  shut  the  hall  door  upon  blue  devils ,  or  lay  them 
all  in  a  red  sea  of  claret  ?  ”  Thackeray.  —  blue  — de  V'il- 
age,  blue  -dev'il  ism,  n. 

3  a  A  common  blue-rayed  aster  ( Aster  lowrieanus )  of  the 
eastern  United  States,  b  pi.  =  blueweed  a. 
blue  dogwood  The  Comus  altemifolia ,  of  the  eastern 
United  States  and  Canada,  a  shrub  or  small  tree  with  green¬ 
ish  bark  and  small  white  flowers  which  are  succeeded  by 
blue  fruit. 

blue  duck-  A  species  of  duck  (Hymcnolxmus  malacorhyn- 
chtts ),  largely  lead-blue  in  color,  of  the  mountain  streams 
of  New*  Zealand. 

blue'-eye'  (bloo'i'),  n.  1.  An  Australian  honey  eater 
( Entomyza  cyanotis). 

2.  The  germander  speedwell, 
blue'— eyed/,  a.  Having  blue  eyes, 
blue-eyed  babies,  bluets.  —  b.  grass,  any  iridaceous  plant  of 
the  genus  Sisyrinchium ,  having  grasslike  foliage  and  deli¬ 
cate  blue  flowers.  —  b.  Mary,  a  A  European  navelwort 
( Omphalodes  vema ),  with  small  blue  flowers,  b  The  plant 
innocence  (Collinsia  vema).  c  Blue-eyed  grass,  d  The 
common  spiderwort  (Tradescantia  virginica). 
blue  fescue-  A  grass  ( Festuca  glauca)  closely  related  to 
the  sheep’s  fescue  (F.  ovina)  but  with  silvery  blue  foliage, 
blue'fin'  (bloo' fin'),  n.  a  The  whitefish  ( Argyrosomus  ni - 
gripinnis)  of  Lake  Michigan;  sometimes,  any  of  certain 
other  whitefislies.  b  The  bluegill. 
blue  fire.  A  composition  that  burns  with  a  bright  blue 
light,  used  in  pyrotechny,  marine  signaling,  etc.  One 
formula  is :  chlorate  of  potash,  54.5  parts ;  charcoal,  18.1 
parts:  ammoniacal  copper  sulphate,  27.4  parts, 
blue'lish'  (-fish'),  n.  1.  A  very  active  and  voracious  fish 
( Cheilodipterus  saltatrix ),  allied  to  the  Carangidie,  but 
usually  regarded  as  constituting  a  separate  family,  Cheilo- 
dipteridie.  It  is  distributed  in  many  seas,  and  is  an  impor- 


Bluefish  ( Cheilodipterus  saltatrix). 

tant  food  fish  on  the  Atlantic  coast  of  the  United  States. 
It  is  commonly  from  three  to  five  pounds  in  weight,  though 
sometimes  much  larger,  and  is  very  destructive  to  other 
fishes,  esp.  the  menhaden.  The  young  are  called  snappers. 
2.  Any  of  various  othey  fishes;  as:  a  A  Californian  weak- 
fish  ( Cynoscion  parvipinnis).  b  The  blue  parrot  fish 
(Scams  csendeus).  c  In  Australia,  Girella  cyanea  of  the 
family  Kyphosidae.  d  The  greenfish  (Girella  nigricans). 
California,  e  The  pudding  wife  (Halic/ueres  radiatus). 
Bermuda,  f  The  saury  (Scombresox  saurus).  g  Locally, 
any  of  various  other  fishes,  as  the  cunner,  sea  bass,  sque- 
teague,  etc. 

blue  flag.  The  common  iris  of  the  eastern  United  States 
(Iris  versicolor).  Occasionally,  any  blue-flowered  species 
of  Iris. 

blue  fOX.  The  Arctic  fox,  esp.  the  variety  of  the  Aleutian 
Islands,  whose  fur  is  more  tinged  with  bluish  gray  than 
that  of  individuals  from  the  mainland, 
blue  gentian,  a  Fringed  gentian,  b  Soapwort  gentian, 
blue'gill'  (bloo'gil').  A  sunfish  (Lepomis pallidus)  of  the 
Mississippi  valley.  It  reaches  nearly  a  pound  in  weight, 
and  is  an  excellent  food  fish. 

blue  goose-  A  North  American  wild  goose  (Chen  ccerules- 
cens)  having  a  grayish  plumage  resembling  that  of  the 
young  snow  goose,  found  chiefly  during  its  migrations  in 
the  Mississippi  valley. 

blue  grape.  A  native  grape  (  Vitis  bicolor)  of  the  eastern 
United  States,  with  bluish  glaucous  stems,  3-lobed  leaves, 
and  bluish  black  sour  berries, 
blue  grass.  Any  of  several  grasses  of  the  genus  Poa,  hav¬ 
ing  bluish  green  culms,  esp.  P.  compressa  and  P.  praten- 
sis.  See  Kentucky  blue  grass. 

Bine- Grass  State,  the  State  of 
Kentucky;  —  so  called  from 
the  famous  blue-grass  region, 
where  fine  horses  are  bred, 
blue'-green'  al'gse  (Xl'je). 

Bot.  A  group  of  unicellular 
algae  constituting  the  class 
Scnizophyceae,  and  so  called 
on  account  of  their  color.  See 
SCHIZOPHYCEiE. 

Blue  Grotto.  A  beautiful 


cavern,  about  175  feet  long 
and  40  feet  high,  on  the  north 


side  of  Capri, Italy,  celebrated 
for  the  dazzling  blue  light 
w  ithin.  Objects  seen  in  the 
water  are  silvery.  It  is  en¬ 
tered  from  the  sea  by  a  nar¬ 
row  passage  about  three  feet  high, 
blue  gum.  a  Any  of  several  Austra¬ 
lian  myrtaceous  trees,  of  the  genus 
Eucalyptus  ;  specif., £\  globulus ,  now 
cultivated  in  tropical  and  warm  tern-  Bine  UumjEuca- 
perate  regions  for  its  timber.  See  b/ptus  globulus). 
Eucalyptus.  —  b  Med.  A  discoloration  of  the  jrums,  in  the 
form  of  a  blue  line,  indicative  of  lead  poisoning  ;  —  called 
also  blue  gums. 


Bluejacket. 


Blue  Jay  ( Ci/anocitta 
ct'istata).  (*) 


blue  heat.  A  temperature  (about  550°-600°  Fahr.)  at  which 
)  ron  or  steel  becomes  bluish.  See  temper,  v.  t. 
blue'— hot''  (blob'hbt'),  a  Having  the  tem¬ 
perature  of  a  blue  heat. 

Blue  Hen  State.  The  State  of  Delaware  : 

—  a  popular  sobriquet.  It  is  said,  though 
the  story  lacks  proof,  to  have  taken  its  origin 
from  the  insistence  of  a  Delaware  Revolutionary 
captain,  named  Caldwell,  that  no  cock  could 
be  truly  game  unless  the  mother  was  a  blue  hen, 
whence  Blue  Hen’s  Chickens  came  to  be  a  nick¬ 
name  for  the  people  of  Delaware, 
blue  indigo.  A  wild  indigo  (Baptisia  austra¬ 
lis)  of  the  eastern  United  States,  having  ra¬ 
cemes  of  showy  blue  "flowers, 
blue'jack'  (bloo'jSkO,  n.,  or  blue  jack. 

1.  Blue  vitriol ;  sulphate  of  copper. 

2.  An  inferior  oak  ( Quercus  brevi folia)  of  the 
southern  United  States,  having  entire  cu- 
neate  leaves  and  numerous  small  acorns. 

blue'Jack  ct  (jXk'St;  -it;  7),  n.  An  enlisted 
man  in  the  navy;— often  as  dieting,  from 
a  marine. 

blue  jay.  The  common  jay  (Cyanocitta  cristata)  of  tlie 
eastern  United  States.  It  has  a 
handsome  crest,  and  the  plumage 
of  the  upper  parts  is  chiefly  bright 
blue.  In  the  western  United  States 
other  jays,  largely  blue  in  color, 
belonging  to  the  same  genus,  and 
to  Apheloconia,  in  which  there  is 
no  crest,  are  also  called  blue  jays. 
blue  john.  A  beautiful  fibrous  or 
columnar  variety  of  fluor  spar 
found  in  Derbyshire, England,used 
for  making  vases  and  other  orna¬ 
mental  articles. 

blue' Joint'  (-joint'),  n.  Either  of 
two  tall  American  hay  and  fodder 
grasses  (Agropyron  glaucum  and 
Calamagrostis  canadensis)  having 
bluish  green  or  glaucous  culms, 
blue  laws.  Certain  laws  of  ex¬ 
treme  rigor  alleged  by  Rev.  Sam¬ 
uel  A.  Peters,  in  his  “  General  His¬ 
tory  of  Connecticut,”  to  have  been  enacted  in  the  early 
days  of  the  New  Haven  colony;  hence,  any  puritanical 
laws.  Formerly  these  laws  were  supposed  to  have  been 
mostly  maliciously  invented  by  Peters,  but  nearly  all  of 
them  have  now  been  found  in  the  New-  Haven  statutes  or 
in  the  works  of  one  Neal,  an  earlier  writer  than  Peters. 
SeeW.F. Prince’s ‘‘An  Examination  of  Peters’s  Blue  Laws.” 
blue  lead  (led).  Mining.  An  ancient  channel  deposit  of 
gold-bearing  cemented  gravel.  California. 
blue  lettuce.  Any  species  of  Lacluca  having  blue-rayed 
flower  heads,  as  L.  floridana.  See  Lactuca. 

Blue  Lights.  A  nickname  given  to  the  American  Feder¬ 
alists  by  their  political  opponents  during  the  war  of  1812. 
The  Federalists  were  accused  of  making  signals  traitor¬ 
ously  with  blue  lights  to  the  British  vessels, 
blue  lodge.  Freemasonry.  A  lodge  in  which  the  first  three 
degrees  are  conferred  ;  —  so  called  because  of  the  color  of 
the  decorations  of  these  degrees, 
blue  mantle.  The  dress,  and  hence  [cgjl]  the  title,  of  one 
of  the  four  pursuivants  of  the  Herald’s  College,  England, 
free  pursuivant,  L 

blue  mass.  Pharm.  A  preparation  of  mercury  from  which 
is  formed  the  blue  pill. 

blue  metal-  1.  Copper  Metal.  See  metal,  n. 

2-  Broken  bluestone  or  basalt,  for  macadam.  Australia. 
blue  mold  or  mould.  A  common  mold  fungus  ( Penicil - 
Hum  glaucum),  producing  blue  patches  on  bread,  cheese, 
etc.  ;  also,  any  of  several  other  mold  fungi  of  this  genus, 
blue  myrtle  a  A  handsome  blue-flowered  rhamnaceous 
shrub  or  small  tree  (Ceanothus  thyrsiflorus)  native  of  west¬ 
ern  California.  Also  called  blue  blossom  and  California 
lilac,  b  The  common  periwinkle  (  Vinca  minor). 
Blue'nose'  (bloo'noz'),  n.  A  Nova  Scotian  ;  also,  a  Nova 
Scotian  ship  (called  also  Blue'nos'er  [-noz'er]),  a  Nova 
Scotian  potato,  etc. 

blue  oak  a  An  oak  (Quercus  oblongifolia )  of  the  south¬ 
western  United  States,  with  dull-green,  entire  leaves,  b 
The  bur  oak  Q.  7nacrocarpa.  c  The  oak  Q.  douglasii ,  of 
the  western  United  States. 

blue  Oil  A  mixture  of  heavy  oils  and  paraffin,  obtained 
in  the  distillation  of  ozocerite, 
blue  palm,  a  A  dwarf  fan  palm  of  the  southern  United 
States  (Sabal  adansonii)  with  a  subterranean  stem  and 
glaucous  leaves,  the  petioles  spineless,  b  A  palm  of  Lower 
California  (Erythea  armala)  with  very  glaucous  fan-shaped 
leaves,  the  segments  clothed  with  white  filaments, 
blue  palmetto.  A  dwarf  fan  palm  of  the  southern  United 
States  (Rhapidophyllum  hystrix).  It  has  a  creeping  stem 
clothed  with  the  fibrous  leaf  sheaths  and  occasional  spines ; 
the  leaves  are  long-stalked  and  somewhat  glaucous, 
blue  paper  Paper  made  sensitive  to  light,  for  use  in  mak¬ 
ing  blue  prints.  See  cyanotype. 
blue  pea.  A  fabaceous  vine  (Cliloria  ternalea)  widely  dis¬ 
tributed  through  the  tropics.  It  has  pinnate  leaves  and 
bright  blue  flowers  with  a  yellow  center, 
blue'-pen'cll,  v.  t.  To  edit,  or  excise  from,  with  a  blue 
pencil ;  —  said  of  printer’s  copy  ;  as,  the  editor  blue-pen¬ 
ciled  the  manuscript.  Hence,  blue'— pen'cil,  a. 
blue  P6rch.  a  The  cunner.  Local,  U.  S.  b  The  striped 
surf  fish  ( Tb.niotoca  lateralis)  of  the  Pacific  coast, 
blue  peter,  a  Naut.  A  blue  flag  with  a  white  square  in 
the  center,  used  as  a  signal  for  sailing,  to  recall  boats,  etc. 
It  is  a  corruption  of  blue  repeater,  one  of  the  British  signal 
flags,  b  Whist.  The  conventional  trump  signal, 
blue  pigeon.  1.  An  Australian  cuckoo  shrike  (Graucalus 
melanops). 

2.  A  sounding  lead.  Sailor's  Slang. 
blue  Pill.  Med.  a  A  pill  of  prepared  mercury,  used  as  an 
aperient,  etc.  b  Blue  mass. 


blueberry  cornel.  The  silky  cor¬ 
nel  (  Corn  us  amonurn),  bearing 
globose  blueberrylike  fruits, 
blueberry  root-  Blue  cohosh, 
blueberry  tree.  Blueberry  ash. 
blue'bill',  n.  =  scaup  duck. 
blue  billy.  The  residue  left  on 
roasting  copper  pyrites, 
blue  bindweed.  The  bittersweet 
(Solanutn  dulcamara),  which 
bears  violet-blue  flowers, 
blue  birch.  The  river  birch  (Be- 
tula  nigra).  [Dial.  Eng. \ 

blue'blaw',  n.  The  bluebottle.  I 
blue  blazer.  A  drink  made  of 
Scotch  whisky,  etc., which,  after 
being  set  on  nre,  is  mixed  by 
pouring  back  and  forth  from  one 
vessel  to  another, 
blue  blind.  Color  blind  to  blue, 
blue  blossom.  =  blue  myrtle  a. 
blue  boneset.  The  mistflower 


( Eupaforium  coelesfinum). 
blue  brant.  =  blue  goose. 
blue  bream  =  bluegill. 
blue'breast  (-brf  stD»n.  The  Eu¬ 
ropean  bluethroat. 
blue  buck.  =  blaubok. 
blue  bull.  The  nilgai, 
blue  butter.  Mercurial  oint¬ 
ment.  Colloq.  [bious.  I 

blue'but  tons.  n.  The  field  sca-| 
blue  camomile.  The  Michnel- 
mas  daisy.  [weed  a. | 

blue  cat  s  clover.  =  blue-| 
Bluecoat  boys.  Bluecoat  School. 
See  Christ's  Hospital. 
blue  copperas.  Blue  vitriol, 
blue  coral.  See  Heliopora. 
blue  cordon.  =  cordon  bleu. 
blue  crane  Great  blue  heron. 
blue'cupL  n.  =  blueblaw. 
blue  dahlia.  Anything  rare  or 
anomalous  ;  — so  called  from  the 


fact  that  blue  does  not  enter  into 
the  color  combinations  possible 
to  the  dahlia  flower.  Colloq. 
blue  dandelion.  Chicory, 
blue  darter.  Rainbow  darter, 
blue  disease.  =  cyanosis. 
blue  earth  =  kimberlite. 
blue  eddoes  The  tania  Xantho- 
anma  sagittifolium. 
blue'-eydL  Blue-eyed.  Rtf.  Sp 
blue  eye.  =  black  eye,  2. 
blue  fig.  =  Brisbane  quan- 
oono. 

blue  flame.  See  flame. 
blue  funk.  A  state  of  great  de¬ 
pression  or  fear.  Slang. 
blue  galls.  See  oall,  an  excres¬ 
cence. 

blue  gas.  Gas  burning  with  a 
blue  flame,  os  water  gas  before 
being  carbureted, 
blue  ginseng.  The  blue  cohosh. 


blue  glede.  The  European  har¬ 
rier  (Cirrus  cyaneus). 
blue'gownL  n.  See  beadsman,4. 
blue  grama.  See  grama  grass. 
blue  gray  or  grey,  a  A  cross  be¬ 
tween  shorthorn  nndAberdeen- 
Angus  cattle,  b  A  cross  between 
a  shorthorn  and  a  Galloway, 
blue  groper.  See  groper. 
blue  ground.  =  kimberlite. 
blue  grouse.  The  dusky  grouse, 
blue  hawk.  Any  of  several 
hawks;  as  the  European  harrier, 
the  peregrine,  or  the  American 

§oshawk. 

lue'hearts',  n.  An  American 
blue-flowered  scrophulariaceous 
herb  ( Buchncra  americana). 
blue  heron.  See  heron. 
blue  huckleberry.  The  tangle- 
berry. 

blue'ing.  Var.of  bluing. 


blue  iron  earth.  Earthy  vivian- 
ite.  [of  bluish,  bluism,  etc. I 
blue'ish,  blue'ism,  etc.  Vars.| 
blue  jaundice.  =  cya nopath y. 
blue  jessamine  or  jasmine.  The 
blue-flowered  Clematis  crispa,  of 
the  southern  United  States, 
blue  kite.  The  European  har¬ 
rier  ( Circus  cyaneus). 
blue  lac.  Litmus, 
blue'leg',  n.  A  bluestocking, 
blue  lice.  The  true  lice  of  the 
group  Anoplura,  which  infest 
cattle,  in  distinction  from  the 
biting  lice,  or  Mallophaga. 
blue  light.  =  BI.I'F,  FIRE 
blue  line.  Med.  Blue  gum. 
blue  locust.  Bot.  The  common 
locust. 

blue'ly,  adv.  of  blue. 

blue  malachite.  =  azurite. 
blue'man.  bloman. 


blue  marguerite.  =  blue  dai¬ 
sy  a  [fore  Lent.  I 

Blue  Monday.  The  Monday  be- 1 
Blue  Mountain  tea  The  6weet 
goldenrod  (_ Solidago  odora)  of 
the  eastern  United  States,  from 
the  dried  leaves  of  which  a  me¬ 
dicinal  tea  is  sometimes  made, 
blue'ness,  n.  See -ness. 
blue  note.  Stock  Exchange.  A 
note  given  for  a  call  loan  ;  — so 
callea  because  often  made  out 
on  blue  paper.  Colloq.  [ment.l 
blue  ointment.  Mercurial  oint- 
blue  parrot  fish.  A  large  parrot 
fish  (Srarus  cseruleus)  common 
in  the  West  Indies, 
blue  pearmain.  A  rather  large, 
round  variety  of  red  winter  ap¬ 
ple  with  bluish  streaks 
blue  pike.  The  young  of  the 
wall-eyed  pike.  Local ,  U.  S. 


food,  foot ;  out,  oil;  chair ;  go  ;  sing,  iqk  ;  Mien,  thin;  nature,  verdure  (250) ,  K  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144) ;  boN  ;  yet ;  zh  =  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  < 
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blue  plum.  An  Australian  oleaceous  tree  ( Notelxn  quad- 
rustaminca)  having  an  edible  plunilike  fruit.  See  Notelaca. 
blue  point-  An  oyster  from  a  bed  near  Blue  Point,  Long  Is¬ 
land,  much  used  for  eating  raw;  hence,  any  similar  oyster, 
blue  print.  Often  blue'print'  (bloo/print/ ;  243),  n.  A  blue 
photograph.  See  cyanotype. 

blue  ribbon,  a  The  ribbon  worn  by  members  of  the  order 
of  the  Garter.  Hence,  a  member  of  that  order,  b  Any¬ 
thing  the  attainment  of  which  is  an  object  of  great  ambi¬ 
tion  ;  a  distinction  ;  a  prize.  Usually  where  several  prizes 
are  given,  as  at  a  horse  or  dog  show,  the  blue  ribbon  de¬ 
notes  the  first  class  or  highest  honor.  “These  [scholar¬ 
ships]  were  the  blue  ribbon  of  the  college.”  Farrar,  c  The 
distinctive  badge  of  certain  temperance  or  total  abstinence 
organizations,  as  of  the  Blue  Ribbon  Army, 
blue  ruin  Eng.  Slang,  a  Utter  ruin,  b  Gin. 
blue  saltbush.  All  Australian  chenopodiaceous  plant 
( Chenopodium  aurieomum)  with  bluish  gray  foliage,  valu¬ 
able  as  a  forage  plant  in  arid  regions, 
blue  shark  A  voracious  and  very  active  pelagic  shark 
( FHonace  glaucus)  widely  distributed  in  warm  and  tem¬ 
perate  seas'.  It  becomes  twenty  to  twenty-five  feet  long, 
and  is  one  of  the  commonest  man-eating  sharks, 
blue  spiraea  or  spirea.  A  verbenaceous  shrub  ( Cary  on - 
ter  is  inastacanthus)  often  cultivated  in  gardens  for  its 
spiraea!  ike  clusters  of  blue  flowers,  produced  in  autumn, 
blue  spruce-  a  The  spruce  Picea  parry  ana,  of  the  Rocky 
Mountain  region,  b  =  black  spruce. 
blue/stem/  (bloo'stSm'),  n.  a  A  tall  coarse  grass  {Andro- 
pogon  furcatus),  of  the  eastern  United  States,  having 
glaucous  culms.  It  is  useful  for  hay.  b  A  similar  grass 
{Agropyron  glaucum)  of  the  western  United  States;  — 
called  also  blue  joint,  c  Blueweed.  U.  S. 
bluestock  ing  (-stSk'Tng),  n.  1.  A  literary  woman ;  a 
female  pedant.  Colloq. 

As  explained  in  Boswell’s”  Life  of  Dr.  Johnson,”  this 
term  is  derived  from  the  name  bluestocking  clubs  given  in 
his  time  to  the  conversazioni  held  by  ladies  with  literary 
lions,  because  Mr.  Stillingfleet,  a  popular  conversational¬ 
ist,  who  attended  them,  always  wore  blue  stockings. 

2.  The  American  avocet. 

blue'StOCk  ing,  a.  1.  Wearing  the  ordinary  blue  worsted 
stockings  ; —  orig.  used  when  knee  breeches  were  commonly 
worn,  and  black  silk  stockings  were  a  part  of  the  custom¬ 
ary  full  dress  ;  hence,  in  ordinary  instead  of  full  dress. 

That  Bluestocking  Parliament,  Barebone  Parliament,  a  com¬ 
pany  of  fellows  called  together  by  Cromwell,  the  army  and 
council  thereof  picked  out  for  the  purpose.  Sir  ,/.  Bramston. 
2.  Having  or  affecting  learning  or  literary  tastes  ;  said 
of  women.  See  bluestocking,  n.,  1. 
blue'stock  ing-ism  (-Tz’  m),  n.  The  character  or  manner 
of  a  bluestocking  ;  female  pedantry. 
blue'Stone7  (stonQ,  n.  1.  Blue  vitriol. 

2.  A  building  or  paving  stone  of  bluish  gray  color;  spe¬ 
cif.,  a  sandstone  quarried  in  New  York  State,  near  the 
Hudson  River. 

blue  succory.  A  South  European  cichoriaceous  plant 
( Calananche  ccerulea)  cultivated  for  its  long-peduncled 
heads  of  flowers  with  flat  blue  rays, 
blu'et  (bloo'et ;  -it ;  243),  n.  [F.  bluet,  bleuet ,  dim.  of  bleu 
blue.  See  blue,  a.]  1.  A  kind  of  bluish  woolen  cloth. 

2.  a  The  bluebottle  {Centaur ea  cyanus).  Eng.  b  The 
tree  huckleberry  ( Batodendron  arboreum).  U.  S.  C  (More 
often  in  pi.)  A  delicate  rubiaceous 
plant  of  the  United  States  {Houstonia 
ccemlea)  with  4-parted  bluish  flowers 
and  tufted  stems.  See  Houstonia.  Also 
called  innocence ,  quaker-ladies ,  etc. 
blue'throat'  (-throt7),  n.  A  singing  bird 
of  northern  Europe  and  Asia  {Cyane- 
■cula  suecica ),  related  to  the  European 
redstart ;  —  called  also  blue'-throafed 
Tob'in  and  blue'-throat'ed  war'bler. 
blue'tongue  (-tung'),  n.  Veter.  A  form 
of  South  African  horse  sickness  in 
which  the  lesions  are  most  marked 
about  the  head.  It  is  infectious,  char¬ 
acterized  by  dilatation  of  the  blood 
vessels  and  excessive  oedema,  and  usu¬ 
ally  fatal.  Called  also  thickhead, 
blue  vervain  A  tall  verbenaceous 
weed  (  Verbena  hastata)  of  the  eastern  United  States,  having 
hastate  leaves  and  slender  spikes  of  blue  flowers, 
blue  vitriol.  Sulphate  of  copper.  CuS04*5H20,  a  blue 
crystallized  salt,  used  in  electric  batteries,  calico  printing, 
manufacture  of  copper  pigments,  etc. ;  —  called  also  blue- 
stone.  It  is  prepared  by  roasting  copper  sulphide  ores, 
blue  water  lily  a  The  blue  Egyptian  lotus  (Costal  ia 
coerulea).  See  Egyptian  lotus,  b  A  blue-flowered  variety 
of  Castaiia  zanzi bariensis,  common  in  cultivation, 
blue' weed7  (-wed'),  n.  a  A  coarse,  prickly  boraginaceous 
weed  {Echium  vulgare )  of  Europe,  naturalized  in  theUnited 
States.  It  has  handsome  blue  flowers  in  scorpioid  spikes. 
Called  also  blue  thistle ,  and  viper^s  bugloss ,  etc.  b  Chicory, 
blue  whale.  A  rorqual  {Balxnoptera  sibbaldii)  of  the 
North  Atlantic.  It  is  one  of  the  largest  species  of  whales, 
sometimes  exceeding  80  feet  in  length. 
blue'wing7  (blob'wing7 ;  243),  n.  a  The  blue-winged  teal. 

See  teal,  b  The  shoveler  duck, 
blue'-winged'  (-wingd7),  a.  Having  blue  wings  ;  as : 
blue-winged  goose.  =  blue  <;oose.  —  b.  shoveler,  the  ehovgler 
duck.  —  D.  teal.  See  teal. 

blue'wood7  (-wdod'),  n.  A  rhamnaceous  chaparral  shrub 
{Condalia  obovata)  of  western  Texas  and  northern  Mexico, 
blue  wren.  An  Australian  singing  bird  (Malurus  cyaneus). 

The  male  in  summer  is  largely  bright  blue  and  black, 
blue'y  (bloo'T  ;  243),  a.  Bluish.  Southey. 

blue'y,  n. ;  pi.  blueys  (-Tz).  [From  blue,  a.]  Australasia. 

1.  A  bushman’s  blanket,  shirt,  or  blouse  ;  —  from  its  color. 

2.  A  bushman’s  bundle  or  luggage;  a  swag;  swag;  —  so 
called  because  a  blanket  is  sometimes  used  as  the  covering. 


Bluets  ( Houstonia  coe¬ 
rulea). 


bluff  (bliif),  a.  [Cf.  OD.  blaf  flat,  broad,  blaffaert  one 
with  a  broad  face,  also,  a  boaster ;  or  G.  verbluff'en  to  con¬ 
fuse,  LG.  bluff en  to  frighten ;  of  unknown  origin.] 

1.  Having  a  broad,  flattened  front;  as,  the  bluff  bows  of  a 

ship.  “  Bluff  visages.”  I rVi 

2.  Rising  steeply  with  a  flat  or  rounded  front.  “  A  bluff 

or  bold  shore.”  Falconer . 

Its  banks,  if  not  really  steep,  had  a  bluff  and  precipitous  as¬ 
pect.  Juiid- 

3.  Surly;  churlish;  gruff;  blunt. 

4.  Abrupt;  roughly  frank;  unceremonious;  blunt; 
brusque ;  —  generally  with  an  element  of  heartiness  or  open- 
minded  good  nature  ;  as,  a&/w//'answer  ;  a  bluff  manner  of 
talking  ;  a  bluff' sea  captain.  “  Bluff  King  Hal.”  Scott. 

There  is  indeed  a  bluff  pertinacity  which  is  a  proper  defense  in 
a  moment  of  surprise.  _  .  /•  laglor. 

Syn.  —  Short,  abrupt,  unceremonious,  uncivil,  impolite, 
rude,  surly.  —  Bluff,  blunt,  brusque,  curt,  crusty  agree 
in  the  idea  of  abruptness  in  speech  or  manner  (see  con¬ 
cise).  Bluff,  the  only  term  of  the  group  used  in  a  good 
sense,  connotes  heartiness,  good  nature,  unconventional- 
ity  ;  as,  a  bluff'  countenance,  bluff'  honesty,  the  bluff  ness  of 
a  soldier  or  sailor.  Blunt  (see  blunt)  implies  lack  of  con¬ 
sideration  for  others’  feelings,  and  some  disregard  for  the 
amenities  of  life  ;  as,  a  blunt  reply,  blunt  manners.  Blunt¬ 
ness  is  often  wrongly  used  as  synonymous  with  frankness 
(see  frank),  as  if  one  could  not  be  frank  without  being  dis¬ 
courteous.  Brusque  suggests  a  certain  (real  or  apparent) 
tartness  of  temper  and  ungraciousness  of  speech  ;  as,  a 
brusque  refusal.  Curt  denotes  excessive  brevity  or  rude 
conciseness;  as,  a  curt  answer,  nod.  Crusty  (see  sullen) 
adds  to  curt  the  implication  of  greater  crabbedness  or 
harshness,  sometimes,  however,  belying  real  kindness  of 
heart  ;  as,  a  crusty  old  bachelor. 

The  old  gentleman  waB  burly  apd  bluff ,  very  kind  and  gener¬ 
ous,  but  passionate.  H.  C.  Robinson. 

I  have  authentic  intelligence  of  his  being  a  critical  character 
in  all  its  forme,  acute,  sour,  and  blunt.  Cowper . 

lie  did  the  external  John  Bull  to  perfection,  even  threw  in  a 
bit  of  brusquerie ,  a  possibility  of  rudeness.  T.  E.  Brown, 

“  Why?  ”  said  Lydgate,  who  was  very  much  given  to  use  that 
inconvenient  word*  in  a  curt  tone  O.  Eliot. 

lie  was  a  crusty  old  lellow,  as  close  as  a  vise.  Hawthorne. 
Bluff  King  Hal  or  Harry,  a  common  sobriquet  of  Henry  VIII. 
(1509-47)  of  England. 

bluff,  n.  A  high,  steep  bank,  as  by  a  river  or  the  sea,  or 
beside  a  ravine  or  plain  ;  a  cliff  with  a  broad  face. 

Beach,  bluff,  and  wave,  adieu.  Whittier. 

bluff,  v.  t.  ;  bluffed  (bluft) ;  bltjff'ing.  [Of  unknown 
origin.]  1.  To  blindfold  ;  hoodwink.  Bailey. 

2  [Possibly  a  different  word;  cf.  D.  bluffen  to  boast.] 
Poker.  To  deter  (opponents)  from  taking  the  risk  of  bet¬ 
ting  on  their  hands  of  cards  by  a  show  of  assurance  in  the 
strength  of  one’s  own  hand,  esp.  when  it  is  weak,  manifested 
by  a  large  bet  or  by  one’s  maimer. 

3.  To  deceive  by  manner,  speech,  or  expression,  so  as  to 
accomplish  some  hidden  purpose  or  ward  off  some  danger  ; 
to  frighten  or  deter  from  accomplishing  a  purpose  by  mak¬ 
ing  a  show  of  confidence  in  one’s  strength  or  resources ; 
as,  he  bluffed  me  off.  • 

bluff,  v.  i.  To  bluff  one’s  opponents,  by  a  fictitious  show  of 
strength,  as  in  poker. 

bluff,  n.  1.  A  blinker  or  blinder,  as  for  a  horse. 

2.  Act  of  bluffing  or  deception  ;  esp.,  deception  produced 
by  manner,  speech,  or  expression  ;  often,  a  pretense  of 
assurance  covering  real  uncertainty  or  weakness ;  as,  his 
talk  was  all  bluff. 

Under  such  circumstances  the  only  available  resource  was  a 
game  of  bluff.  .  John  Fiske. 

3.  A  game  at  cards  resembling  draw  poker, 
bluff'-bowed'  (-bond'),  a.  Kant.  Having  broad  and  flat 

bows  ;  —  the  opposite  of  sharp  or  lean. 
blu'ing,  or  blue'ing  (bloo'Tng  ;  243),  n.  1.  Act  of  ren¬ 
dering  blue  ;  as,  the  bluing  of  steel. 

2.  Something  to  give  a  bluish  tint,  as  a  preparation  of 
indigo  or  various  other  substances  used  in  laundering  to 
counteract  the  yellowish  tinge  of  white  linen  or  cotton, 
blu'ish,  a.  Somewhat  blue.  “  Bluish  mists.”  Dryden. 
—  blu'ish  ly,  adv.  —  blu'ish  ness,  n. 
blun'der  (blun'der),  v.  i. ;  blun'dered  (-derd)  ;  blun'der- 
ing.  [ME.  blunderen ,  blondren ,  to  stir,  confuse,  blunder ; 
perh.  allied  to  blend  to  mix,  to  confound  by  mixture,  orcf. 
Icel.  blunda  to  doze,  blink.]  1.  To  move  in  an  awkward, 
clumsy  manner  ;  to  flounder  and  stumble. 

I  was  never  distinguished  for  address,  and  have  often  even 
blundered  in  making  my  bow.  Goldsmith. 

Yet  knows  not  flow  to  find  the  uncertain  place, 

And  blunders  on,  and  staggers  every  pace.  Dryden. 
2  To  act  blindly;  to  make  a  serious  error  or  commit  a 
fault  through  ignorance,  stupidity,  overconfidence,  or  men¬ 
tal  confusion. 

We  blondren  ever  and  pouren  Lpore]  in  the  fyr.  Chaucer. 
For  want  of  experience  we  may  blunder ,  but  not  sin. 

J  Martineau. 

to  blunder  on  or  upon,  a  To  continue  blundering,  b  To 
find  or  reach  (something  desirable)  as  if  by  an  accident  in¬ 
volving  more  or  less  stupidity, 
blun'der,  v.  t.  1.  To  mix  ;  to  mingle  confusedly  ;  to  roil ; 
muddle  ;  also,  to  derange. 

He  blunders  and  confounds  all  these  together.  Stillingfleet. 

2.  To  cause  to  blunder. 

“  One  ’s  the  old  cripple  that  brought  us  all  here  and  blundered 
us  down  to  this.”  _  Stevenson. 

3.  To  utter  awkwardly,  stupidly,  or  blunderingly  ;  —  usu¬ 
ally  with  out ;  as,  lie  blundered  out  an  apology. 

4.  To  do  or  treat  blunderingly  ;  to  mismanage ;  bungle. 

They  must  have  blundered  that  siege  terribly.  Wellington. 
blun'der,  n.  1.  Confusion;  disturbance.  Obs. 

2.  A  gross  error  or  mistake,  resulting  from  mental  confu¬ 
sion  or  blindness,  carelessness,  stupidity,  or  ignorance. 
Syn.  —  See  error. 


blun'der-buss  (blfin'der-bus),  n.  [Either  fr.  blunder  -j-  D. 
bus  tube,  box,  akin  to  G.  biichse  box,  gun,  E.  box;  or  cor¬ 
rupt.  fr.  D.  donderbus  (lit.)  thunder  box,  guu,  musket.] 

1.  An  obsolete  short  gun  or 

firearm,  with  a  large  bore  "  '  ~  " 

and  usually  a  bell  muzzle, 

capable  Of  holding  a  number  Blunderbuss, 

of  balls,  and  intended  to 

do  execution  at  close  quarters,  without  exact  aim. 

2.  A  stupid,  blundering  fellow.  Ilalliwell. 

blun'der  head'  (-hSd'),  n.  [ blunder  -j-  head.’]  A  stupid, 

blundering  fellow.  —  blun'der-head  ed,  a.  —  blun  der- 

head'ed  ness,  n. 

blun'der  ing.  p.  a.  Characterized  by  blunders  ;  given  to 
making  blunders.  —  blun'der-ing-ly,  adv. 
blunge  (blunj),  v.  t.  ;  blunged  (blunjd) ;  blung'ing  (blun'- 
jTng).  [Cf.  plunge  and  blend.]  To  amalgamate  and 
blend  ;  to  beat  up  or  mix  in  water,  as  clay, 
blung'er  (blun'jer),  n.  A  wooden  blade  with  a  cross 
handle,  used  for  mixing  the  clay  in  potteries ;  a  plunger  ; 
also,  a  pug  mill,  or  a  vat  with  mechanical  stirrers, 
blunt  (blunt),  a.  [ME.  blunt  not  sharp,  stupid  ;  of  uncer¬ 
tain  origin.]  1.  Insensitive  ;  obtuse  in  feeling  or  spirit¬ 
ual  perception. 

Uiulevotion  through  which  a  man  is  so  blunt,  .  .  .  and  hath 
such  a  languor  in  soul.  Chaucer. 

I  find  ray  heart  hardened  and  blunt  to  new  impressions.  I  ope. 

2-  Dull  in  understanding ;  slow  of  discernment ;  stupid ; 
—  opposed  to  acute.  “  His  wits  are  not  so  blunt."  Shak. 

3.  Having  a  thick  edge  or  point,  as  an  instrument ;  dull ; 
not  sharp  or  keen. 

The  murderous  knife  was  dull  and  blunt.  Shak. 

4.  Barren  or  unfruitful,  as  soil.  Obs. 

5.  Abrupt  in  address;  wanting  the  forms  of  civility; 

rough  in  manners  or  speech ;  plain  ;  unceremonious ; 
bluff.  “Hiding  his  bitter  jests  in  blunt  behavior.”  “A 
plain,  blunt  man.”  Shak. 

Syn.  —  Blunt,  dull,  obtuse,  stupid  cpme  into  comparison 
primarily  as  associated  with  sensibility  or  perception. 
Blunt  so  used  (for  its  application  to  speech,  see  bluff)  im¬ 
plies  a  certain  (sometimes  temporary)  callousness  or  lack 
of  nice  perception;  as,  blunt  sensibilities;  “And  Enid 
could  not  say  one  tender  word,  she  felt  so  blunt  and  stu¬ 
pid  at  the  heart  ”  {Tennyson) ;  “  She  [Emilia]  .  .  .  is  blunt 
in  perception  and  feeling,  and  quite  destitute  of  imagina¬ 
tion  ”  (.4.  C.  Bradley).  Dull  implies  a  heavy  and  slug¬ 
gish  habit  of  mind,  or  a  lack  of  vividness  ana  intensity  ; 
obtuse,  lack  of  sensitiveness,  and  even  a  certain  impene¬ 
trability  to  emotions  or  ideas,  as,  a  dull  pupil,  a  dull 
book,  a  dull  color,  a  dull  ache  or  pain :  an  obtuse  audience, 
his  understanding  was  obtuse;  “ obtuseness  of  moral 
sense  ”  {Lowell) ;  “  the  obstinate  obtuseness  of  our  country 
in  regard  to  one  .  .  .  of  the  fine  arts  ”  (De  Quincey).  Stu¬ 
pid  denotes  excessive  dullness,  when  the  faculties  are,  as 
it  were,  benumbed  ;  as.  “  stupid  with  age  ”  (Shak.) ;  stu¬ 
pid  as  an  owl;  a  stupid  blunder.  Blunt,  dull,  and  obtuse 
also  come  into  comparison  as  applied  to  tools,  instru¬ 
ments,  etc.  Blunt  and  dull  (opposed  to  sharp,  keen, .with 
reference  to  either  point  or  edge)  are  sometimes  inter¬ 
changed.  In  present  usage,  however,  blunt  appears  to  be 
more  commonly  used  of  instruments  or  tools  so  made 
that  a  cross  section  near  the  edge  subtends  a  relatively 
large  angle ;  dull,  of  a  tool  or  instrument  whose  edge  or 
point  has  lost  its  keenness  or  sharpness  by  use ;  thus,  an 
ax,  even  when  sharp,  is  a  blunt  instrument  as  compared 
with  a  razor ;  a  crowbar  is  blunter  than  a  chisel,  though 
neither  may  be  dull  (cf.,  to  strike  a  blow  with  the  blunt  — 
not  dull  —  side  of  an  ax  or  sword,  as  opposed  to  its  flat  or 
edge) ;  a  dull  pencil  is  made  so  by  use,  but  one  may  pur- 
jposely  put  a  blunt  (not  a  dull)  point  on  a  pencil  in  sharpen¬ 
ing  it ;  the  blunt  nose  of  the  beaver.  Obtuse  (opposed  to 
acute)  suggests  esp.  the  angle  of  the  edge  or  point ;  it  ap¬ 
plies  more  frequently  to  the  parts  of  plants  or  (sometimes) 
animals  than  to  instruments  or  tools ;  as,  an  obtuse  leaf , 
cf.  nxi  obtuse  weapon  (but  not,  an  obtuse  ax,  pencil,  sword). 
See  lifeless,  insipid  ;  cf.  sharp. 

A  man  possessed  of  such  warm  imagination  commands  all  na¬ 
ture,  and  arrogates  possessions  of  which  the  owner  has  a  blunter 
relish.  Goldsmith. 

Know,  Eusden  thirsts  no  more  for  sack  or  praise  ; 

He  sleeps  umong  the  dull  of  ancient  days.  Pope. 

A  certain  something  which  an  obtuse  auditor  might  have  mis¬ 
taken  for  asperity.  Hawthorne. 

Like  all  poetical  natures,  he  loved  ignorant  people.  .  .  .  But 
he  could  not  stand  stupid  people,  especially  those  who  are  made 
stupid  by  education.  O.  Wilde. 

blunt  file.  See  file,  n.,  tool, 
blunt,  7i.  1.  A  fencer’s  foil.  Obs. 

2.  A  short  needle  with  a  strong  point.  See  needle. 

3-  Money.  Cant.  Beaconsfleld. 

blunt,  r.  t. ;  blunt'ed  ;  blunt'ing.  1.  To  dull  the  edge  or 

point  of,  by  making  it  thicker  ;  to  make  blunt.  Shak. 

2.  To  repress  or  weaken,  as  any  appetite,  desire,  or  pow  er 
of  the  mind  ;  to  impair  the  force,  keenness,  or  susceptibil¬ 
ity,  of  ;  as,  to  blu?it  the  feelings. 

3  Fort.  To  replace  a  salient  angle  of  by  a  right  line,  or 
pan  coupe  ;  as,  a  blunted  redan, 
blunt,  v.  i.  To  become  blunt. 

blunt'ly,  adv.  In  a  blunt  manner ;  coarsely  ;  plainly ; 
abruptly  ;  without  delicacy,  or  the  usual  forms  of  civility. 

Sometimes  after  bluntly  giving  his  opinions,  he  would  uuietly 
lay  himself  asleep  until  the  end  of  their  deliberations.  Jeffrey. 
blunt'ness,  n.  Quality  or  state  of  being  blunt, 
blur  (bifir),  v.  t.  ;  blurred  (blfird) ;  blur'ring.  [Peril,  of 
same  origin  as  blear.]  1.  To  render  obscure  by  making 
the  form  or  outline  of  confused  and  uncertain,  as  by  soil¬ 
ing  ;  to  smear  ;  to  make  indistinct  and  confused ;  as,  to 
blur  manuscript  by  handling  it  while  damp. 

But  time  hath  nothing  blurred  those  lines  of  favor 
Which  then  he  wore.  Shak. 

Or  would  it  be  better  to  .  .  .  blur  into  an  indeterminate  mess 
perception,  reasoning,  imagination,  passion  ?  J.  Martineau. 


blue  pimpernel,  a  Common  pim¬ 
pernel.  b  Mad-dog  skullcap, 
blue 'pipe.  u.  The  lilac.  Obs. 
blue'point  er,  n.  =  mako. 

Ijlue  pole.  The  south  pole  of  a 
magnet. 

blue  poplar.  The  tulip  tree, 
blue  poppy.  The  bluebottle. 
Dial.  hag. 

blu'er,  n.  One  that  blues, 
blue  racer.  The  black  snake 
(Zamenis  constrictor).  [digo.  | 
blue  rattlebush.  The  blue  in- 1 
blue  -rib 'bon-er,  n.  A  member 
of  a  blue-ribbon,  or  temperance, 
society;  a  taker  of  a  blue-ribbon 
prize. 

blue7 -rib 'bon-ism,  n.  The  ad¬ 
vocacy  or  doctrine  of  total  ab¬ 
stinence.  —  blue -rib'bon-ist.  n. 


blue  rock  a  The  rock  dove, 
b  A  target  similar  to  a  clay  pi¬ 
geon,  but  made  of  a  composition 
of  coal  tar. 

blue  rocket.  The  monkshood. | 
blue  rock  pigeon.  The  rock  dove, 
blues  (blooz),  sing,  tf  pi.  See 
blub,  ».,  7. 

blue'-sail'ors,  n.  Chicory, 
blue-shade  alizarin  See^ALiz- 
AiuN.L'a.  (seal.  I 

blue'sides'.  n.  A  young  harp  I 
blue  spar.  =  lazulite.  [n.,  3. 1 
blue  squadron.  See  admiral,! 
blue star  ry,  ».  The  European 
columbine  Aqvilegia  vulgaris. 
blue'sto  k  ing-ish.  a.  See-isn. 
Bluestring.  Robin.  See  Robin 
BLUE''TK!NG. 

blue  stuff.  =  kimberlite. 


blue  sunfish.  The  bluegill. 
blue  tangle,  or  blue  tangles.  = 

TANOI.EBKKRY. 

bluetarweed  A  Californian  men- 
thaccous  blue-flowered  plant 
(  Trirhostema  lancedlatmn). 
blue  thistle,  a  =  bli  kwbed.  b 
In  Australia,  the  prickly  poppy, 
blue  timber  A  diseased  condi¬ 
tion  of  various  woods,  as  pine, 
hemlock,  and  spruce,  marked 
by  a  blue  discoloration  ’caused 
bv  the  mycelium  of  a  fungus, 
blue'tops  .  u.  Knapweed, 
blue  turbot.  A  West  Indian 
trigger  fish  (  Ralis*es  retula). 
blue  verdigris.  See  verdigris. 
blue  verditer.  See  vf.rditer. 
blue  water.  The  open  sea. 
blue '-wat  tied  crow.  A  star¬ 


linglike  passerine  bird  (Cafl&as 
u- ii807n)  of  the  North  Island  of 
New  Zealand. 

blue  wavey.  =  blue  goose. 
blue  wildebeest  See  gnu. 
bluf.  Bluff.  Rtf.  Sp. 
bluff 'a-ble,  a.  See  -able. 
bluff'er,  n.  One  who  bluffs, 
bluff  formation.  Geol.  =  loess. 
bluff'-head  ed.  a.  Bluff-bowed, 
bluff'ly.  adv.  of  bluff. 
bluff 'ness.  ».  See -ness. 
bluff'y  (-T), a.  1.  Having  bluffs, 
or  bold,  steep  banks. 

2.  Inclined  to  he  bluff;  brusque, 
bluft  C blft ft),  v.  t.  Corruption 
of  BLUFR.  to  blind.  Dial.  Eng. 
bluft.  Bluffed.  Ref.  Sp. 
bluft'er.  n.  A  blinker  or  blind¬ 
er  ;  a  bluff.  Dial.  Eng. 


bluid(bliid).  Scot.  var.  of  blood. 
blu'ismt  bldoMz’m),/!.  =  blue- 
stock  ing  ism.  [BLOOM.  I 

blume.  Obs.  or  Scot.  var.  of | 
Blu'me-a  (bldo'me-w),  n.  [NT,., 
after  the  German  botanist  K.  L. 
Blume.')  Syn.  of  Placus. 
Blun'der-bore,  n.  A  giant  in  the 
tale  of  **  .lack  the  Giant  Killer." 
blun'der-bush.  Obs.  or  dial, 
var.  of  blunderbuss. 
blun'derd.  Blundered.  Ref.  Sp. 
blun'der-er,  n.  One  who  blun¬ 
ders. 

blun'der-ful,  a.  See -ful. 
blun'der-hed7.  Blunderhead. 

Ref.  Sp. 

blun'der-some,  ".  See -some. 
blunk  (Scot.  bld&i)k),  v.  t.  To 
mismanage  ;  to  bungle.  Scot.  — 


blunk'er,  n.  Scot.  [Scof.l 
blunk'er.  n.  A  maker  of  blunk8.| 
blunk'et.  a.  ir  n.  [Cf.  O V.blan- 
quet  whitish.  Cf.  blanket.] 
Gray  or  grayish  blue  ;  hence,  a 
fabric  of  this  color.  Obs. 
blunks  (bliii)k8  ;  Scot,  bldbpks), . 
n.jtl.  Certain  uncolored  fubriea 
of  cotton  or  linen  or  both.  Scot. 
blunt'er.  n.  One  that  blunts, 
blunt'head',  n.  See  Ambly- 
<  eimialus. 

blunt'ie  (Scot.  bldbn'tY)*  Var. 
Of  BLUNTY.  Scot. 
blunt'ish.  a.  Somewhat  blunt. 
—  blunt'ish-nesB,  n. 
blunt'-wit  ted.o.  Dull;  stupid, 
blunt'y,  blunt'ie  (blfin'tf),  a. 
Blunt  in  kind  or  tendency.  —  *. 
A  stupid  person  ;  a  dolt. 


ale,  senate,  care,  am,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofa  ;  eve,  ©vent,  6nd,  recent,  maker;  ice,  ill;  old,  6bey,  orb,  ddd,  s&ft,  connect;  use,  unite,  urn,  up,  circiis,  menu; 

8  Foreign  Word,  f  Obsolete  Variant  of.  +  combined  with.  =  equals. 
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2.  To  cause  imperfection  of  vision  in  ;  to  dim  ;  darken. 
Her  eyes  are  blurred  with  the  lightning’s  glare.  ./.  A*.  Drake. 

3.  To  sully  ;  to  stain  ;  to  blemish,  as  reputation. 

Sarcasms  may  eclipse  thine  own, 

But  cannot  blur  my  lost  renown.  Hudibras. 
Syn.  —  Spot,  blot,  sully,  staiu,  disfigure, 
blur  (bifir),  v.  i.  To  become  blurred  or  obscure  ;  to  make 
blurs. 

His  pen  goes  blotting,  blurring.  A.  Browning. 
blur,  n.  1.  That  which  obscures  without  effacing ;  a 
stain  ;  a  blot,  as  upon  paper  or  other  substance. 

As  for  those  who  cleanse  blurs  with  blotted  fingers,  they  make 
it  worse.  Fuller. 

2.  A  dim,  confused  appearance  ;  indistinctness  of  vision. 
“  A  blur,  or  indeterminate  aspect.”  Emerson. 

3-  A  moral  stain  or  blot. 

Lest  she  .  .  .  will  with  her  railing  set  a  great  blur  on  mine 
honesty  and  good  name.  Udall. 

blurt  (hlfirt),  v.  t.  ;  blurt'ed  ;  blurt'ing.  [Prob.  imitative ; 
cf .blirt,  blare.]  1.  To  treat  contemptuously.  Obs. 

2.  To  utter  suddenly  and  unadvisedly;  to  divulge  incon¬ 
siderately  ;  to  ejaculate  ;  —  commonly  with  out. 

Others  .  .  .  cannot  hold,  but  blurt  out,  those  words  which  after¬ 
ward  they  are  forced  to  eat.  Hakewill. 

blurt,  v.  i.  1.  To  breathe  noisily  or  with  an  eruptive  or 
puffing  sound,  esp.  when  asleep ;  also,  to  make  a  con¬ 
temptuous  puffing  grimace  with  the  lips.  Obs.  or  Dial. 

2.  To  ejaculate  ;  speak  or  utter  impulsively. 

To  blurt  upon  the  ears  of  a  judicious  parliament  with  such  a 
.  .  proem.  Milton. 

3.  To  burst  into  tears ;  blirt ;  bawl.  Rare. 

to  blurt  at,  to  speak  contemptuously  of.  Obs.  Shah. 

blurt,  n.  1.  Act  of  blurting  out  anything  ;  an  abrupt  impul¬ 
sive  utterance  ;  an  ejaculation. 

2.  A  sudden  burst  of  tears;  also,  a  gust  of  rain  driven 
by  the  wind.  Dial.  Eng. 

blush  (blush),  v.  i. ;  blushed  (blusht)  or  blusht  ;  blush'- 
ing.  [ME.  bluschen  to  shine,  look,  turn  red;  cf.  AS. 
blyscan  to  glow,  blysa  a  torch,  ablysian  to  blush,  D.  blozen , 
Dan.  blusse  to  blaze,  blush.]  1.  To  shine  with  broad 
brightness,  as  the  sun  ;  also,  to  glance.  Obs. 

2.  To  become  red,  esp.  in  the  cheeks  or  face,  from  some 
mental  shock,  as  a  sense  of  shame,  modesty,  confusion,  or 
the  like  ;  to  flush  ;  to  color.  The  redness  is  due  to  a  sus¬ 
pension  of  the  action  of  the  local  vasomotor  nerves  allow¬ 
ing  the  arteries  and  capillaries  to  dilate  so  that  there  is  an 
increased  flow  of  blood  to  the  parts  that  redden. 

To  the  nuptial  bower 
I  led  her  blushing  like  the  morn. 

3.  To  grow  red  ;  to  have  a  red  or  rosy  color. 

The  sun  of  heaven,  methought,  was  loath  to  set. 

But  stayed,  and  made  the  western  welkin  blush. 

4.  To  have  a  warm  and  delicate  color,  as  a  flower. 

Full  many  a  flower  is  born  to  blush  unseen.  T.  Gray. 
to  blush  to  the  earth,  to  fall  face  downwards.  Obs. 
blush,  v.  t.  1.  To  suffuse  with  a  blush  ;  to  redden. 

To  blush  and  beautify  the  cheek  again. 

2.  To  express  or  make  known  by  blushing. 

I  ’ll  blush  you  thanks. 

blush,  n.  1.  A  gleam  ;  a  shining.  Obs. 

2.  A  glance;  look;  blink.  Obs.,  except  in  at  or  in  first  blush. 

Tom,  in  the  first  blush  of  his  hero  worship,  felt  it  a  high  priv¬ 
ilege  to  receive  orders  from  .  .  .  old  Brooke.  T.  Hughes. 

3.  A  look  ;  appearance  ;  likeness.  Obs.  or  Dial. 

4.  A  suffusion  of  the  cheeks  or  face  with  red,  as  from  a 
sense  of  shame,  confusion,  or  modesty. 

The  rosy  blush  of  love.  Trumbull. 

6.  A  red  or  reddish  color ;  a  rosy  tint. 

•  Light’s  last  blushes  tinged  the  distant  hills.  Lyttleton. 
blush,  a.  Ruddy  ;  of  the  color  of  a  blush, 
blush'ful  (-fool),  a.  Full  of  blushes  ;  also,  ruddy  ;  rosy. 
While  from  his  ardent  look  the  turning  Spring 
Averts  her  blushful  face.  Thomson. 

—  blush'ful  ly,  adv.  —  blush'ful  ness,  n. 
blushing.  V •  Showing  blushes;  flushing;  ruddy ;  roseate. 

The  dappled  pink  and  blushing  rose.  Prior. 

blush'lng,  n.  The  act  of  one  that  blushes  ;  a  certain  ap¬ 
pearance  of  a  reddish  color  or  flush  upon  the  cheeks, 
blush'wort'  (blfish'wfirt'),  n.  a  Any  plant  of  the  gesner- 
aceous  genus  Trichosporum,  often  cultivated  for  its  rich 
orange-yellow  or  scarlet  flowers,  b  Any  pink-flowered 
plant  of  the  gentianaceous  genus  Erythrsea. 
blus'ter  (blQs'ter),  r.  i.  ;  blus'tered  (-terd);  blus'ter-ino. 
[Prob.  allied  to  blast.']  1.  To  blow  fitfully  with  violence  and 
noise,  as  wind  ;  to  be  windy  and  boisterous,  as  the  weather. 
And  ever-threatening  storms 
Of  Chaos  blustering  round.  Milton. 

2.  To  talk  with  noisy  violence  ;  to  swagger,  as  a  turbulent 
or  boasting  person  ;  to  act  in  a  noisy,  tumultuous  way  ; 
to  play  the  bully  ;  to  storm;  to  rage. 

Your  ministerial  directors  blustered  like  tragic  tyrants.  Burke. 
blus'ter,  v.  t.  1.  To  utter,  or  do,  with  noisy  violence  ;  to 
force  by  blustering ;  to  bully. 

He  bloweth  and  blustereth  out  .  .  .  his  abominable  blasphemy. 

Sir  T.  More. 

As  if  therewith  he  meant  to  bluster  all  princes  into  a  perfect 
obedience  to  his  commands.  .  _  Fuller. 

2.  To  blow  violently  upon  ;  also,  to  blow  into  disorder. 
Blustering  the  curls  that  streamed  .  .  .  from  the  silken  band. 

G.  Meredith. 

blus'ter,  n.  1.  Fitful  noise  and  violence,  as  of  a  storm  ; 
violent  winds;  boisterousness.  Milton. 

2.  Noisy  and  violent  or  threatening  talk  ;  noisy  and  boast¬ 
ful  language.  L'  Estrange. 

Syn.  — Noise,  boisterousness,  tumult,  turbulence,  confu¬ 
sion,  boasting,  swaggering,  bullying, 
blus'ter  er  (-er),  n.  One  that  blusters;  a  noisy  swaggerer, 
blus'ter  ing,  p.  a.  1.  Exhibiting  noisy  violence,  as  the 
wind;  stormy;  tumultuous.  “  A  blustering  day.”  Shak. 


Milton. 


Shak. 


Obs. 

Shak. 


Shak. 


2.  Uttering  noisy  threats  ;  noisy  and  swaggering  :  boister¬ 
ous.  “  A  blustering  fellow.”  L' Estrange. 

blus'ter-OUS  (blus'ter-as),  a.  Inclined  to  bluster  ;  blus¬ 
tering. 

BN  powder.  Also,  B.  N.  powder  A  French  smokeless 
ppwder  consisting  of  guncotton,  barium  and  potassium 
nitrates,  and  sodium  carbonate, 
bo  (bo),  inter j.  An  exclamation  used  to  startle  or  frighten. 
bO'a  (bo'd),  n.  ;  pi.  boas  (bo'az).  [L.,  a  kind  of  water  ser¬ 
pent.]  1.  [cap.]  a  Zool.  A  genus  of  large  and  powerful 
non  venomous  snakes  of  tropical  America,  typical  of  the 
family  Boidae.  See  Boida:.  b  Popularly,  any  large  snake 
which  crushes  its  prey. 

2.  A  long,  round  scarf  of  fur,  feathers,  etc.,  for  the  neck, 
boa  constrictor.  [See  boa  ;  constrictor.]  a  A  large  boa 
(Boa  constrictor)  of  tropical  America.  Contrary  to  the 
common  belief,  it  is  not  usually  over  ten  or  eleven  feet  long, 
and  is  exceeded  in  size  by  a  number  of  other  snakes,  b 
Popularly,  any  large  snake  which  crushes  its  prey,  as  the 
several  kinds  of  python,  or  the  anaconda. 

Bo  a-ner'ges  (bo'd-nfir'jez),  n.  [Gr.  /3oai/tpye\',  of  Aramaic 
origin  ;  cf.  Heb.  benai  hargeni,  lit.,  sons  of  thunder.]  pi. 
An  appellation  given  by  Christ  to  James  and  John.  See 
Mark  iii.  17.  Hence,  as  a  sing,  (with  pi.  -ges  or  -gesses),  any 
declamatory  and  vociferous  preacher  or  orator. 

O’Connell,  a  Boanerges  of  passionate  declamation. 

Gold  win  Smith. 

—  bo  a  ner'gism  (-jYz’m),  n.  —  bo  a  ner'gy  (  jT),  n.  Obs. 
boar  (bor;  201),  n.  [ME.  bar,  bor,  bore ,  AS.  bar ;  akin  to 
OHG.  per ,  MHG.  her,  G.  bar,  boar  (but  j 
not  bar  bear),  and  peril.  Russ,  borov.]  I 
a  The  unca8trated  male  of  swine,  b  The  j 
wild  hog  («S ’us  scrofa).  See  Wild  boar. 

C  The  male  of  the  guinea  pig. 
board  (bord  ;  201),  n.  [ME.  bord  board, 
plank,  and  also  shipboard,  AS.  bord , 
also  in  both  senses ;  in  the  former  akin 
to  bred  plank,  I  cel.  bor  <5,  Goth,  fotu-  t> 

baurd  footstool,  D.  bord  board,  G.  brelt,  Head  of  Wild  Boar. 
bort ;  for  the  sense  shipboard  see  def.  8.]  1.  A  piece  of 

timber  sawed  thin,  relatively  broad,  and  of  very  consider¬ 
able  length  compared  with  its  thickness.  The  minimum 
dimensions  fora  board  vary  in  different  places,  but  usually 
what  is  technically  called  a  board  is  upwards  of  4  to  6 
inches  in  width  and  less  than  1J  to  2J  inches  in  thickness, 
according  to  locality.  See  also  batten,  n.,  1,  deal,  plank. 

2.  A  table  ;  esp.,  a  table  to  put  food  upon. 

Fruit  of  all  kinds  .  .  . 

She  gathers,  tribute  large,  and  on  the  board 

Heaps  with  unsparing  hand.  Milton. 

3.  Hence  :  What  is  served  on  a  table  a3  food  ;  stated  meals  ; 
provision  ;  entertainment ;  —  usually  as  furnished  for  pay  ; 
as,  to  work  for  one’s  board;  the  price  of  board. 

4.  A  table  at  which  a  council  or  court  is  held.  Hence  : 
A  council,  convened  for  business,  or  any  authorized  assem¬ 
bly  or  meeting,  public  or  private  ;  a  number  of  persons  ap¬ 
pointed  or  elected  to  sit  in  council  for  the  management  or 
direction  of  some  public  or  private  business  or  trust ;  as, 
the  Board  of  Admiralty ;  a  board  of  trade  ;  a  board  of  di¬ 
rectors,  trustees,  commissioners,  etc. 

Both  better  acquainted  with  affairs  than  any  other  who  sat 
then  at  that  board.  Clarendon. 

We  may  judge  from  their  letters  to  the  board  Porteus. 
6.  A  square  or  oblong  piece  of  thin  wood  or  other  material 
used  for  some  special  purpose;  as,  a  molding  board;  a 
board  or  surface  painted  or  arranged  for  a  game  ;  as,  a 
chessboard  ;  a  backgammon  board  ;  an  apparatus  devised 
for  some  special  purpose  made  chiefly  of  boards  or  resem¬ 
bling  a  board  ;  as,  a  blackboard  ;  a  bulletin  board  ;  a  sound¬ 
ing  board  ;  a  springboard. 

6.  A  thick  and  stiff  sheet  composed  of  layers  of  paper 
pasted,  or  made  of  paper  pulp  of  any  kind ;  pasteboard  ; 
specif.,  Bookbinding ,  the  stiff  foundation  piece  for  the  side 
of  a  book  cover,  usually  of  pasteboard,  but  sometimes  of 
wood.  A  book  bound  in  boards  has  the  outside  covering 
of  paper,  instead  of  cloth  or  leather. 

7.  pi.  The  stage  in  a  theater;  as,  to  go  upon  the  boards , 
to  enter  upon  the  theatrical  profession. 

8  [In  this  use  orig.  a  different  word  meaning  border ,  mar¬ 
gin  ;  cf.  D.  board,  G.  bord,  shipboard,  and  G.  borte  trim¬ 
ming,  Icel.  borS  ;  also  F.  bord  (fr.  G.)  the  side  of  a  ship, 
border.  Cf.  border.]  The  border,  side,  or  edge  of  any¬ 
thing ;  as  in  sea  board;  specif.,  Naut. :  a  The  side  of  a 
ship.  “Now  board  to  boartf  the  rival  vessels  row.” 
Dryden.  See  on  board,  below,  b  The  stretch  which  a 
ship  makes  on  one  tack  or  course  in  beating  to  windward  ; 
a  tack  ;  —  called  a  good  board  when  the  ship  sails  straight, 
or  loses  little  to  windward. 

9.  In  Australia,  the  floor  of  a  woolshed  ;  hence,  the  whole 
number  of  shearers  employed  in  a  single  woolshed. 

10.  A  shield.  Obs. 

board  and  batten,  or  board  and  brace,  work,  partition  work 
constructed  with  thick  and  thin  boards  alternately,  the 
latter  fitting  in  grooves  in  the  former.  —  b.  and  board, 
Naut.,  side  by  side.  —  b.  and  pillar.  Mining.  =  post  and 
6Tall.  —  B.  of  Control,  a  board  of  six  privy  councilors  cre¬ 
ated  by  24  Geo.  III.  c.  25  (1784)  to  control  the  affairs  of  the 
British  East  Indies.  It  was  remodeled  in  1793,  and  abol¬ 
ished  in  1853  (21  &  22  Viet.  c.  108).  — b.  of  trade,  a  [caw.] 
A  committee  of  the  privy  council  appointed  to  consider 
matters  relating  to  trade  and  foreign  plantations  ;  —  pop¬ 
ularly  so  called.  Eng.  b  In  the  United  States,  a  body 
of  men  appointed  for  the  advancement  and  protection  of 
business  interests.  Cf.  chamber  of  commerce.  U.  S.  — 
by  the  b.,  over  the  board,  or  side  ;  as,  the  mast  went  by  the 
board.  Hence,  fig.,  to  go  by  the  b.,  to  suffer  complete  de¬ 


struction  or  overthrow.  —  on  board,  a  On  shipboard  ;  in  a 
ship  or  a  boat ;  on  board  of  ;  as,  I  came  on  board  early  ;  to 
be  on  board  ship,  b  In  or  into  a  railway  car  or  train.  U.  S. 

—  to  enter  on  the  boards,  to  inscribe  the  name  of  on  a  board  or 
tablet  in  a  college  as  a  student.  Cambridge,  Eng.  “  Having 
been  entered  on  the  boards  of  Trinity  College.”  Hallam. 

board  (bord),  v.  t. ;  board'ed  ;  eoard'ing.  1.  To  cover 
with  boards  or  boarding ;  as,  to  board  a  house* 

2.  To  come  up  against  or  alongside  of  (a  ship),  as  for  the 
purpose  of  attacking.  Obs. 

3  To  go  on  board  of,  or  enter,  as  a  ship,  whether  in  a  hos¬ 
tile  or  a  friendly  way. 

4  To  enter,  as  a  railroad  car,  or  similar  vehicle.  U.  S. 

5.  To  furnish  with  regular  meals,  or  with  meals  and  lodg¬ 
ings,  for  compensation  ;  to  supply  with  daily  meals. 

6.  To  place  at  board,  for  compensation  ;  as,  to  board  one’s 
horse  at  a  livery  stable. 

7  To  work  or  rub  with  a  board,  as  in  the  process  of  mak¬ 
ing  leather  supple  and  giving  it  a  granular  appearance  by 
means  of  a  graining  board. 

to  board  a  tack,  Naut.,  to  haul  (the  tack  of  a  course)  down 
to  the  deck  or  bumkin. 

board,  v.  i.  1.  To  obtain  or  have  meals,  or  meals  and  lodg¬ 
ings,  statedly  for  compensation  ;  as,  he  boards  at  the  hotel. 

We  are.  several  of  us,  gentlemen  and  ladies,  who  board  in  the 
same  house.  Spectator. 

2.  Naut.  To  tack. 

board,  V.  t.  [F.  aborder.  Cf.  board,  n.,  sense  8.]  To  ap¬ 
proach  ;  accost ;  address,  or  pay  addresses  to.  Obs. 

I  will  board  her,  though  she  chide  a6  loud 
As  thunder  when  the  clouds  in  autumn  crack.  Shak. 
board'er  (bor'der;  201),  n.  1.  One  who  has  food  statedly 
at  another’s  table,  or  meals  and  lodgings  in  hie  house,  for 
pay,  or  compensation  of  any  kind  ;  one  that  boards. 

2.  Naut.  One  who  boards  a  ship  ;  one  of  a  party  selected 
to  board  an  enemy’s  ship. 

3.  One  who  covers  books  with  boards. 

board  foot.  A  volume  equal  to  that  of  a  board  1  ft.  x  1  ft. 
x  lin.  or  144  cubic  inches,  used  in  measuring  lumber.  Thus, 
a  board  2/'x4//xl2'  contains  eight  board  feet, 
board'ing,  p.  a.  &  vb.  n.  of  board,  v.  Hence  :  n.  Boards, 
collectively  ;  also,  a  covering  made  of  boards, 
boarding  house,  a  house  in  which  boarders  are  kept,  as  dis¬ 
tinguished  from  an  inn  or  hotel.  See  boarder.  —  b.  nettings, 
Naut.,  a  strong  network  of  cords  or  ropes  formerly  erect¬ 
ed  at  the  side  of  a  ship  to  prevent  an  enemy  from  board¬ 
ing  it.  —  b.  pike,  Naut.,  a  pike  used  by  sailors  in  boarding  a 
vessel,  or  in  repelling  an  attempt  to  board  it.  Obs.  or  Hist. 

—  b.  school,  a  school  in  which  pupils  are  boarded  and  lodged 
as  well  as  taught. 

board  measure.  Measurement  in  board  feet, 
board  rule.  A  measuring  stick,  provided  with  various 
scales,  for  finding  w  ithout  calculation  the  number  of  board 
feet  in  a  board,  joist,  or  the  like, 
board  school.  1.  A  boarding  school.  Obs. 

2.  A  school  under  control  of  a  school  board.  Great  Britain. 
board  wages  a  Food  and  lodging  supplied  as  compen¬ 
sation  for  services  ;  as,  to  work  hard,  and  get  only  board 
wages,  b  Money  wages  which  are  barely  sufficient  to  buy 
food  and  lodging,  c  A  separate  or  special  allowance  of 
wages  for  the  procurement  of  food,  or  food  and  lodging, 
as  often,  in  England  and  on  the  Continent,  when  a  domestic 
servant  is  not  fed  at  the  table  of  the  employer, 
board  walk.  A  walk  or  promenade  constructed  of  plank¬ 
ing,  esp.  one  along  the  beach  at  a  watering  place.  U.  S. 
boar'fislT  (bor'fish'),  n.  Any  of  several 
fishes  which  have  a  projecting  lioglike 
snout  ;  as :  a  Capros  aper,  a  deep-bodied 
fish  of  the  Mediterranean,  b  IJistiopfej'us 
recurvirostris,  or  H.  labiosus,  Australian 
percoid  fishes  valued  as  food,  c  A 
New  Zealand  fish  ( Cyttus  australis) 
related  to  the  john  dory, 
boar  hound-  A  large  dog  used  in 
hunting  wild  boars;  specif.,  the 
Great  Dane  or  any  of  certain  allied  Hpnd  .  of  Australian 
breeds  of  continental  Europe.  Boarfish  (Histiopterus 

boar'ish,  a.  Swinish ;  brutal ;  cruel,  recurvirostris).  (3^) 
In  his  anointed  flesh  stick  boansh  fangs.  Shak. 

—  boar'ish  ly,  adv.  —  boar'ish  ness,  n. 

boast  (boat),  v.  t.  [Of  uncertain  origin.]  Stonecutting  <k 
Sculpture.  To  shape  roughly  with  a  broad  chisel,  in  prep¬ 
aration  for  finer  work  to  follow'. 

boast,  v.  t.  Court  Tennis  <t*  Rackets.  To  return  (the  ball)  in 
play  by  striking  it  against  either  of  the  side  walls,  or  against 
the  end  wall  on  that  side  on  which  the  striker  is  ;  also,  to 
make  (a  stroke)  that  so  returns  the  ball.  Julian  Marshall. 
boast,  n.  Court  Tennis  ct*  Rackets.  A  return  stroke  of  the 
ball  by  driving  it  against  a  wall.  See  boast,  v.  t.,  above, 
boast,  v.  i. ;  boast'ed  ;  boast'ing.  [ME.  bosten,  boost en,  v., 
host,  boost,  n.  ;  of  unknown  origin:  cf.  AF.  bo^.]  1.  To 

utter  threat  or  menace.  Obs. 

2.  To  vaunt  one’s  self  ;  to  brag  ;  to  say  or  tell  things  which 
are  intended  to  give  others  a  high  opinion  of  one’s  self  or  of 
things  belonging  to  one’s  self  ;  as,  to  boast  of  one’s  exploits, 
courage,  descent,  wealth. 

By  grace  are  ye  saved  through  faith;  and  that  not  of  your¬ 
selves:  .  .  .  not  of  works,  lest  any  man  should  boast.  Eph.  ii.  8, 9. 

3.  To  speak  in  exultinj 


ting  language  of  another  ;  glory  ;  exult, 
we  boast  all  the  day  long.  Ps.  xliv.  8. 


Syn.  —  Bluster,  vapor,  crow  ;  swagger,  flourish.  —  Boast, 
vaunt,  brag  agree  in  the  idea  of  vainglorious  and  ostenta¬ 
tious  speech.  Boast  is  the  general  term  ;  vaunt  is  more  lit- 
erary,  and  stresses  the  idea  of  vain  display  ;  brag  is  more 
colloquial,  and  suggests  boastful  exaggeration  of  what  one 
is,  has,  has  done,  or  can  do.  See  pride. 

What  folly  then  to  boast  what  arms  can  do.  Milton. 

Charity  vaunteth  not  itself,  is  not  puffed  up.  1  Cor.  xiii.  4. 

Csesar’s  thrasonical  brag  of  “I  came, saw,  and  overcame.”  Shak. 


blurd.  Blurred.  Bet'.  Sp. 
blure,  n.  [Perh.  akin  toblow  to 
puff.]  A  blister.  Obs. 
blurr.  Var.  of  blur.  [blur. I 

blurred,  pret.  fir  p.  p.  8f  p.  a.  of  | 
blurred'ness  (blflrd'ncs),  n.  See 
-n  ess. 

blur'rer,  n.  One  that  blurs, 
blur'ring.  p.  pr.  V  rb.  n.  of  blur. 
blur'ry  (blQr'T),  a.  Full  of 
blurs;  blurred.  [ner.l 

blurt,  adv.  In  a  blurting  man- 1 
bluschen  +  blush. 
blush'er,  n.  One  thnt  blushes, 
blush'et,  u.  A  modest  girl.  Obs. 
blush'l-ness,  n.  See  -ness. 
blush 'ing-ly,  adv.  of  blushing. 
blush'less,  a.  See  -less. 
blush  rose.  A  rose  of  a  delicate 
pink  color. 

blusht.  Blushed.  Ref.  Sp. 
blush'y  (-T),  a.  Like  a  blush  ; 


rosy  ;  also,  accompanied  by 

blushes.  Bare. 
bluss.  +  BLUSH. 

blus'ter.  +  blister. 
blus'ter,  r <.  i.  To  wander  blind¬ 
ly  or  uncertainly.  Obs. 
blus  ter-a'tion  *  (bin  s't  5  r-a'- 
shttn),  n.  Bluster.  Colloq. 
blua'terd.  Blustered,  Ref.  Sp. 
blua'ter-ing-ly,  adv.  of  blus¬ 
tering.  See -ly. 
blus'ter-y  (-T),  a.  Blusterous, 
blustringe.  //.  Prob.  error  for 
blusehinge,  obs.  p.  pr,  of  blush, 
to  glance  Obs. 

blus'trous  (blfis'tn/s),  blua'try 
(-trt).  Vars.  of  blusterous, 

BLUSTERY. 

||  Blut  1st  ein  ganz  be-son'drer 
Saft  (bl<5ot  1st  in  giints  bS-zfin'- 
drgr  zaft).  [G.]  Blood  is  a  very 
peculiar  fluid  ;  —  said  by  Meph- 


istopheles  to  Faust  when  the 

compact  is  being  made. 

Goethe  (Faust,  I.). 
blut'ter,  a.  [Of  uncertain 
origin.]  Dirty.  Obs. 

||  Blut  und  Ei'sen  (bl<5ot  dbntl'- 
zrn).  [G.]  See  Eiskx  und  Blut. 
blvd.  Abbr.  Boulevard, 
blw-.  For  obsolete  forms  in  blw-, 
see  those  in  blu-,  bloo-. 
blwe.  +  blue. 

bly-.  For  various  obsolete  forms 
in  bly-,  see  those  in  blj- 
blype(bllp),  n.  A  piece  or  shred, 
as  of  skin.  Scot. 

B  M.,  or  b.  m.  Abbr.  Baccalau- 
reus  Medicinse  (L.,  Bachelor  of 
Medicine)  :  Baccalaureus  Musi- 
ca;  (L.,  Bachelor  of  Music) ; 
Beata  Maria  (L.,  the  blessed 
Mary) ;  brigade  major  ;  British 
Museum  ;  Dalneum  marinum 


(L.,  sea-water  bath)  ;  bay  mare  : 

beata;  memorise  (L.,  of* blessed 
memory)  ;  bene  merenti  (L.,  to 
the  well  deserving)  ;  board  mea¬ 
sure.  [Association.  | 

B.  M  A.  Abbr  British  Medical  | 
B.  M.  E.  A  elor  or 

Mining  Engineering. 

B  mi  ( be  me).  Music.  The  third 
note  of  Guido  Aretino’a  scale. 
See  gamut  b ,  II lust.  Obs. 

B  Mus.  Abbr  Bachelor  of 
Music  ;  British  Museum. 

Bn  Abbr.  Baron  ;  battalion 
B.  N.  A.  Abbr.  British  North 
America. 

B’nai  B’rith  (b’nl  hrfth).  [Heb. 
benai  berith  the  sons  of  the 
covenant.]  A  Jewish  fraternity 
founded  in  New  York  City  in 
184.3,  and  since  extended  over 
the  United  States,  various  Euro¬ 


pean  countries,  Palestine,  and 

Egypt.  It  admits  members  with¬ 
out  regard  to  dogma  and  cere¬ 
monial  custom 

B  N  K.  Abbr.  Bank  ;  —  U6cd  on 
the  tape  of  stock  tickers. 

B.  0  ,  or  b.  o.  Abbr.  Board  of 
Ordnance  ;  branch  office  ;  buy¬ 
er’s  option. 

B/o.  A  b  b  r.  Bookkeeping. 
Brought  over.  [be,  v. I 

bo.  Obs.  pres,  imperative  of  | 
bo,  conj.  [AS.  bd,  fern,  of  be- 
uen  mnsc.,  both.]  Both.  Obs. 
boa.  +  bo,  buoy. 
boad  Obs.  or  dial.  var.  of  bode. 
bo -aire',  rc.  See  aire. 
bo-al'  (bo-al'),  n.  [Pg.]  A 
kind  of  wine.  See  Madeira. 
boal.  +  bowl. 

boal.  Obs.  or  dial.  var.  of  bole. 
boanefire.  +  bonfire. 


bo-an'thro-py  (bo-Hn'thrO-pI), 

n.  [Gr.  /Sou?  ox  -f  auBpionoi 
man.]  Mania  in  which  a  man 
believes  himself  to  be  an  ox.  Cf. 
Danu  I  iv.  83. 
boapeep.  bopeep. 
boar.  +  boor,  bore. 
board.  Var.  of  bord. 
board 'able,  a.  See  -able. 
board'-land',  n.  Modernized 
equiv.  of  bord-land. 
board'ly,  a.  Eng.  of  buirdly. 
board  scale.  Board  measure, 
boar  grunt  The  yellow  grunt, 
boar’s'-foot'  (bbrz'fdbt').  «• 
Any  species  of  Helleborus,  esp. 
H.  foetid  us  and  H.  viridis. 
boar'ship,  n.  See  -ship. 
boarspright.  4*  bowsprit. 
boar  stag.  A  caBtrated  boar. 
Local,  Eng. 
boart.  Var.  of  bort. 


food,  foot ;  out,  oil ;  chair  ;  go  ;  sing,  ii)k  ;  then,  thin ;  nature,  verdure  (250) ;  K  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  acli  (144) ;  boN  ;  yet ;  zh  =  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Guidb. 

Full  explanations  of  Abbreviations,  Signs,  etc*,  immediately  preeede  the  Vocabulary. 
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boast  (bust),  v.  t.  1.  To  display  in  ostentatious  language; 
to  8i>eak  of  with  pride,  vanity,  or  exultation,  with  a  view 
to  self-commendation  ;  to  extol. 

Lest  bad  men  should  boast 
Their  specious  deeds.  Milton. 

2.  To  try  to  intimidate  ;  threaten ;  scold.  Obs. 

3.  To  display  vaingloriously  or  with  pride ;  as,  to  boast 
one’s  wealth. 

4.  To  show  or  exhibit  as  one’s  own  ;  to  possess  or  have  ;  as, 
to  boast  a  name. 

to  boast  one’s  self,  to  speak  with  unbecoming  confidence  in, 
and  approval  of,  one’s  self  ;  —  followed  by  of  and  the  thing 
to  which  the  boasting  relates.  Archaic. 

Boost  not  thyself  qf  to-morrow.  Prov.  xxvii.  1. 
boast,  n.  1.  Clamor;  outcry  ;  also,  pomp  ;  display.  Obs. 

2.  Boasting  ;  vaunting  or  bragging. 

Reason  and  morals  ?  and  where  live  they  most, 

In  Christiun  comfort,  or  in  Stoic  boast  *  Byrom. 

3.  Menace;  threatening  speech  or  act.  Obs. 

He  could  not  be  broken  by  boast.  J.  Melvill. 

4.  The  cause  of  boasting  ;  occasion  of  pride  or  exultation 
—  sometimes  of  laudable  pride  or  ex  ultation. 

The  boust  of  historians.  Macaulay. 

boast'er  (bos'ter),  n.  A  stonecutter’s  chisel,  generally  a 
drove  chisel,  used  for  rough  preparatory  work, 
boast'er,  n.  One  who  boasts  ;  a  braggart, 
boast'ful  (bost'fdbl),  a.  Given  to,  or  full  of,  boasting ;  in¬ 
clined  to  boast ;  vaunting  ;  vainglorious  ;  self-praising.  — 
boast'ful-ly,  adv.  —  boast'lul-ness,  n. 
boasting,  p.  a.  &  vb.  n.  of  boast,  v.  Specif.,  vaunting; 
vainglory;  ostentatious  display.  —  boast'ing-ly,  adv. 

When  boasting  ends,  then  dignity  begins.  Young. 

boat  (bot),  n.  [ME.  booty  bat,  AS.  bat ;  akin  to  I cel.  belt;  cf. 

I  cel.  batr ,  Sw.  bdt ,  Dan.  baad,  D.  &  G.  boot.  Cf.  bateau.] 

1.  A  small  open  vessel,  or  water  craft,  usually  moved  by 
oars  or  paddles,  but  often  by  a  sail  or  power  mechanism. 

2.  Hence,  any  vessel ;  —  usually  with  some  epithet  descrip¬ 
tive  of  its  use  or  mode  of  propulsion  ;  as,  pilot  boat ,  packet 
boat ,  passage  boat ,  advice  boat,  the  American  Line  boats ,  etc. 

3.  A  vehicle,  utensil,  or  device  somewhat  resembling  a  boat 
in  shape  ;  as  :  a  A  stone  boat,  b  A  dish  for  holding  gravy, 
melted  butter,  etc.  c  B.  C.  Ch.  A  vessel  for  incense,  d  Mach. 

The  wooden  device  used  to  ob- _ 

tain  a  plain  selvage  in  weaving- 

e  A  device  to  direct  lubricating - - — 

oil.  f  Chem.  In  analysis  by  Boat,  3  f. 

combustion,  a  platinum  or  porcelain  receptacle  for  holding 
the  substance  to  be  burned. 

In  the  same  boat,  in  the  same 
situation  or  predicament. 

Colloq.  F.  W.  Newman. 

boat,  v.  t.;  boat'ed  ;  boat'ing. 

1.  To  transport  in  a  boat. 

2.  To  place  in  a  boat ;  as,  to 
boat  oars. 

3.  To  supply  with  boats, 
boat,  v.i.  To  go  or  row  in  a  boat, 
boat'a-ble  (-d-b’lb  a.  1.  Such 

as  can  be  carried  in  a  boat. 

2.  Navigable  for  boats,  or 
small  river  craft, 
boat'age  (bot'aj),  n.  Carriage 
by  boat ;  also,  a  charge  tor 
such  carriage. 

boat'bill'  C-bTl'),  n.  T  a  A  *== 
wading  bird  (Cancroma  coch-n 
learia)  of  South  America,  re.  Boatbill((  ancroma  cod, harm). 

lated  to  the  night  herons.  Its  bill  is  somewhat  like  an  in¬ 
verted  boat.  An  allied  species  (C.  zeledoni)  is 
found  in  Central  America,  b  =  broadbill,  3. 
boat  bug.  Anv  of  numerous  aquatic  hemipter¬ 
ous  insects  of  the  families  Notonectidae  aud 
Corixidse  ; — so  called  because  one  pair  of  legs 
are  modified  into  long  oarlike  paddles, 
boat  cloth.  In  the  United  States  navy,  a  large, 
square,  dark  blue  cloth  placed  in  the  stem  sheets 
of  boats  used  by  officers  on  official  occasions.  It 
has  stripes  of  black  braid  around  it  correspond¬ 
ing  to  the  rank  stripes  on  sleeves  designating  the 
rank  of  the  officer  using  it. 
boat'lul  (bot'fool),  n.;  pi.  -FULs(-foolz).  As  much 
or  as  many  as  a  boat  will  hold. 
boat  hook-  Naut.  All  iron  hook  with  a  point  on  ( No7onecia 
the  back,  fixed  to  a  long  pole,  to  pull  or  push  undulata). 
into  place  a'  boat,  raft,  log,  etc.  Nat.  size. 


t  Bug 


One  form  of  Boat  Hook. 

boat'house'  (bot'hous'),  n.  A  house  for  sheltering  boats, 
boat'ing,  n.  1.  Boats,  collectively. 

2.  Act  or  practice  of  rowing  or  sailing,  esp.  as  an  amuse¬ 
ment  ;  carriage  in  boats. 

3.  In  ancient  Persia,  a  punishment  of  capital 
offenders,  by  leaving  them  to  perish  face  up¬ 
wards  in  a  boat. 

boatload'  (-lod7),  n.  The  load  of  a  boat ;  in  the 
grain  trade,  the  load  of  a  canal  boat,  averaging 
about  8000  bushels. 

boat  Shell,  a  Any  of  numerous  marine  gas¬ 
tropods  of  the  genus  Crepidula  ;  —  so  named  Snell 

from  its  form  and  interior  deck,  b  Any  of  sev-  <  Crepidula 
eral  marine  gastropods  of  the  genus  Cymbium.  CP?  '* 
boat'swain  (bot'swan  ;  naut.  bo's’n),  n.  [ boat 
+  swain .]  1.  On  a  war  vessel,  a  warrant  officer  having 


charge  of  the  rigging,  anchors,  cables,  cordage,  etc.  He 
calls  the  crew  for  evolutions,  superintends  letting  go  and 
weighing  the  anchor,  and,  in  general,  all  work  in  the  for¬ 
ward  part  of  the  ship.  Also,  on  some  merchant  ships,  a 
superior  seaman  having  similar  duties. 

2.  a  A  jaeger  gull,  b  A  tropic  bird. 

boat'swain’ S  chair  (bot'swanz  ;  naut.  bo's’nz).  Naut.  A 
strip  of  wood  slung  by  a  rope  through  a  hole  at  each  end, 
and  used  to  sit  on  while  at  work  aloft, 
boatswain’s  mate.  Naut.  All  assistant  of  the  boatswain. 
In  the  United  States  navy  he  is  a  petty  officer, 
boat'-tailed  grack'le  (bot'tald').  A  large  grackle  or 
blackbird  ( Meyaquiscalus  major)  of  the  southern  United 
States ;  —  so  called  from  the  shape  of  its  tail,  which  pre¬ 
sents  a  distinct  keel  when  spread, 
bob  (b5b),  n.  [ME.  bob  bunch,  bobben  to  strike  ;  peril,  orig. 
imitative,  expressing  a  quick,  jerky  motion.]  1.  A  bunch, 
as  of  leaves  or  flowers  ;  a  cluster,  as  of  grapes ;  in  general, 
anything  that  hangs  so  as  to  play  loosely,  or  with  a  short 
abrupt  motion,  as  at  the  end  of  a  string  ;  a  pendant. 

In  jewels  dressed  and  at  each  ear  a  bob.  Dryden. 
2  Specif. :  A  knob,  ball,  or  weight,  at  the  end  of  a  rod  or 
line;  as:  a  The  ball  or  weight  of  a  pendulum,  b  The  ad¬ 
justable  weight  on  the  arm  of  a  steelyard,  c  The  weight  at 
the  end  of  a  plumb  line,  d  Angling.  (1)  A  grub  or  worm 
suitable  for  bait.  Obs. 

Or  yellow  bobs ,  turned  up  before  the  plow, 

Are  chiefest  baits,  with  cork  and  lead  enow.  Lauson. 
(2)  A  knot  of  worms  or  of  rags  used  in  angling,  as  for  eels  ; 
also,  a  bunch  of  rags,  bait,  feathers,  and  hooks.  (3)  A  float. 

3.  A  lump  or  nodule  of  clay  or  earthenware. 

4.  A  knot  or  short  curl  of  hair  ;  also,  a  bob  wig. 

A  plain  brown  bob  he  wore.  Shenstone. 

5.  A  horse’s  docked  tail  ;  a  bobtail. 

6  A  short,  jerking  motion;  act  of  bobbing;  as,  a  bob  of 
the  head  ;  in  Scotland,  a  kind  of  dance. 

7.  A  blow  ;  a  shake  or  jog  ;  a  rap,  as  with  the  fist. 

8  [Cf.  OF.  bobe  trickery.  See  bob  to  cheat.]  A  jeer  or 
flout ;  a  sharp  jest  or  taunt ;  a  trick. 

He  that  a  tool  doth  very  wisely  hit, 

Doth  very  foolishly,  although  he  smart, 

Not  to  seem  senseless  of  the  bob.  Shak. 

9.  A  modification  of  the  coursing  order  in  change  ringing 
(which  see). 

10.  Steam  Engine.  A  working  beam. 

11.  The  refrain  of  a  song  ;  specif.,  a  short  and  abrupt  re¬ 
frain,  often  of  only  two  syllables  ;  —  hence,  bob  and  wheel, 
or  bob  wheel,  an  appendage  to  a  stanza  or  a  terminating 
stanza  to  a  poem,  riming  in  a  more  or  less  complicated 
form  on  the  basis  of  such  a  short  refrain. 

To  bed,  to  bed,  will  be  the  bob  of  the  song.  Z.’ Estrange. 

12.  (pi.  bob.)  A  shilling.  Slung,  Eng. 

13.  A  small  polishing  wheel  of  leather,  with  rounded  edges. 

14.  A  bobsled.  U.  S. 

bob,  t’.  t.  ;  bobbed  (bbbd) ;  bob'bing.  [ME.  bobben.  See 
bob,  ».]  1.  To  strike  ;  to  pommel ;  to  buffet  with  the  fist  or 
a  blunt  or  knobbed  instrument.  Obs. 

2  To  strike  with  a  quick,  light  blow  ;  to  tap. 

If  any  man  happened  by  long  sitting  to  sleep  ...  he  was  sud¬ 
denly  bobbed  on  the  face  by  the  servants.  Elyot. 

3.  [ME.  bobben  to  mock,  deceive,  OF.  bober  to  trick.]  To 
cheat ;  to  gain  by  fraud  or  cheating  ;  to  filch. 

Gold  and  jewels  that  I  bobbed  from. him.  Shak. 

4.  To  mock  or  delude  ;  to  make  sport  of. 

To  play  her  pranks,  and  bob  the  fool, 

The  shrewish  wife  began.  Turbervile. 

5.  To  cause  to  move  in  a  short,  jerking  manner  ;  to  move 
(a  thing)  with  a  bob.  “  He  bobbed  his  head.”  Irving. 

6.  To  make  with  a  bob,  or  short  jerky  up-and-down  mo¬ 
tion  ;  as,  to  bob  a  curtsey. 

7.  To  cut  short  ;  as,  to  bob  the  hair,  or  a  horse’s  tail. 

8  To  carry  or  transport  on  a  bob,  as  logs. 

bob,  v.  i.  1.  To  have  a  short,  jerking  motion  ;  to  play  to 
and  fro,  or  up  and  down  ;  to  play  loosely  against  anything. 
“  Bobbing  and  curtseying.”  Thackeray. 

2.  To  angle  with  a  bob.  See  bob,  n.,  2. 

He  ne’er  had  learned  the  art  to  bob 

For  anything  but  eels.  Saxe. 

3.  To  dance  a  bob.  Scot. 

to  bob  at.  or  for,  an  apple,  cherry,  etc.,  to  attempt  to  bite  or 
seize  with  the  mouth  an  apple,  cherry,  or  other  round  fruit, 
while  it  is  swinging  on  a  string  or  floating  in  water. 
Bob'a-dil,  Captain  (bbb'a-dTl).  In  Ben  .Jonson’s  comedy 
“  Every  Man  in  his  Humor,”  a  beggarly  and  cowardly  ad¬ 
venturer,  who  passes  himself  off  with  young  and  simple 
people  for  a  Hector.— Bob  a  (HI 'ian  (-dll'yfin),  Bob'a  dll' - 
ish  a.  —  Bob'a  dil  ism  (-Tz’m),  n. 
bob'ber-y  (bbb'er-T),  n.  ;  pi.  bobberies  (-Tz).  [Prob.  an 
Anglo-Indian  form  of  Hindi  bap  re  O  thou  father  !  an  ex¬ 
clamation  of  surprise  or  grief.]  A  squabble  ;  a  tumult ;  a 
noisy  disturbance  ;  hubbub  ;  as,  to  raise  a  bobbery. 

You  say,  **  We ’d  hn’  scared  ’em  by  grow  in’  in  peace 
A  plaguy  sight  more  then  by  bobberies  like  these  ”  '(  Lowell. 
bob 'bin  (-Tn),  ?<.  [F.  bobine ;  of  uncertain  origin.]  1.  A 

small  pin  or  cylinder, as  of  bone, ivory, or  wood,  used  in  mak¬ 
ing  pillow  lace.  Each  thread  is  wound  on  a  separate  bobbin, 
which  hangs  down  holding  the  thread  at  a  slight  tension. 

2  A  spool  or  reel,  of  various  material  and  construction, 
with  a  head  at  one  or  both  ends,  aud  sometimes  with  a  hole 
bored  through  its  length  by  which  it  may  be  placed  on  a 
spindle  or  pivot.  It  is  used  to  hold  yarn  or  thread,  as  in 
spinning  or  warping  machines,  looms,  sewing  machines,  etc. 

3.  The  little  rounded  piece  of  wood  at  the  end  of  a  latch- 
string,  which  is  pulled  to  raise  the  latch. 

4.  A  fine  cord  or  narrow  braid  ;  a  cord  for  making  a  ribbed 
edge  to  a  fabric  by  inclosing  it  in  a  bias  strip. 


Bobbinet.  En¬ 
larged. 


5.  Elec.  A  cylindrical  or  spool-shaped  coil  of  insulated 
wire,  commonly  containing  a  core  of  soft  iron  that  becomes 
magnetic  when  the  wire  is  traversed  by  an  electric  current,  v 

6.  A  hank  of  Russian  flax. 

7.  Plumbing.  A  boxwood  cylinder  with  an 
axial  hole  and  rounded  edges,  forming  part 
of  a  device  for  shaping  a  pipe 
dented  or  buckled  after  bend¬ 
ing.  A  niece  of  sash  cord  is  passed “ 

through  the  hole,  and  a  weight,  - 

fastened  on  the  cord,  is  jerked  Ruckled  Pipe  with  Bobbin  and 
repeatedly  against  the  bobbin  to  Weight  for  straightening, 
force  it  through  the  pipe- 

bobbin  and  fly  frame,  Cotton  Spinning,  a  kind  of  roving  ma¬ 
chine  that  draws  and  twists  the  sliver  and  winds  the  rov¬ 
ing  on  a  bobbin  ;  also,  a  machine  that  converts  the  roving 
into  coarse  yarn.  —  b.  bit,  Mech.,  a  single  flute  wood  drill, 
bob  bi  net'  (bbb'T-nSt' ;  bbb'T-nSt),  n.  Sometimes  bobbin 
net.  [ bobbin  -j-  net.]  A  kind  of  machine- 
made  lace  or  netting  of  cotton,  or  sometimes 
of  silk,  having  a  nearly  hexagonal  mesh.  It 
was  made  originally  to  imitate  pillow  lace, 
bob'bin  lace  Lace  made  on  a  pillow  with 
bobbins ;  pillow  lace. 

bob'bish  (bSb'Tsh),  a.  Hearty  ;  in  good  spir¬ 
its.  Dial,  or  Slang.  —  bob'bish-ly,  adv. 

1  have  much  to  say  to  you,  and  should  you 
spare  me  a  day  about  the  end  of  next  week,  I 
trust  you  will  "find  me  pretty  bobbish.  Scott. 
bob'bie  (b5b'T),  v.  i.  ;  bob'bled  (-’Id) ;  bob'bling  (-ling). 

[Freq.  of  bob,  v.~\  To  bob  continually.  Colloq. 
bob'bie.  n.  Act  of  hobbling  ;  bobbing  motion  or  agitation 
of  the  surface  of  water,  as  of  the  sea.  Colloq. 

When  some  sudden  shift  of  wind  would  churn  the  long  rollers 
into  bobbles  and  then  into  frenzied  sens.  F.  Ji.  Smith. 

He  pulled  out  in  a  bit  of  a  bobble  of  a  sea.  Kipling. 
bob'by  (bbb'T),  n.  ;  pi.  -bies  (-Tz).  A  policeman  ;  —  a  nick¬ 
name  given  after  Sir  Robert  Peel,  who  reorganized  the  Lon¬ 
don  police  force.  See  peeler.  Slang,  Eng. 
bob'eat'  (bbb'kSt/),  n.  [ bob  cat.]  The  bay  lynx,  or 

allied  species.  See  lynx. 
bob'fly'  (-fli'),  n.  Angling.  The  fly 
at  the  end  of  the  leader  ;  an  end  fly. 
bob'o  link  (b5b'o-lTi]k),  n.  [Ear¬ 
lier  boblincoln ;  named  from  its 
call.]  A  common  American  song 
bird  ( Dolichonyx  oryzivorus)  of  the1 
family  Icteridae.  In  breeding  plum-1 
age  the  male  is  mostly  black  and 
white,  and  the  female  streaked  with 
yellowish  and  brown.  In  the  fall 
the  male  resembles  the  female. 

The  bobolink  makes  extensive  mi¬ 
grations,  reaching  from  Canada  to 
Paraguay,  and  in  fall  collects  in 
large  flocks  which  frequent  the 
rice  fields  of  the  South,  where  it  is 
known  as  rice  bird  or  reed  bird. 
bob'sled'  (bbb'sled'),  bob'sleigh  (-sla')t  n.  A  short  sled, 
mostly  used  as  one  of  a  pair 
joined  by  a  reach  or  coupling  ; 
also,  the  compound  sled  so 
formed;  a  double-ripper.  U.S. 
bob'stay'  (-.ita'),  n.  [bob 
slay.]  Naut.  A  rope,  chain, 
or  bar,  to  hold  the  bowsprit  down, 
cured  to  the  stem  or  cutwater, 
bob'tail'  (-tal'),  n.  [bob  -f-  tail.'] 
arrow.  Obs. 

2.  An  animal  (as  a  horse  or  dog)  with  a  short  tail 

3.  A  worthless  fellow ;  cur.  Cf.  rag,  tag,  and  bobtail.  Obs. 
4  Anything  cut  short  or  suggestively  deficient. 

There  are  those  who  cannot  fly  a  kite  without  the  bobtail  of  a 
sneer  —  which  is  good  wit.  S.  Weir  Mitchell* 

5.  Poker.  A  bobtail  flush  or  straight, 
bob'tail',  v.  t.  To  dock  the  tail  of  ;  to  cut  short ;  to  curtail, 
bob'tail',  a.  Having  the  tail  cut  short ;  as,  a  bobtail  horse 
or  dog;  hence,  deficient ;  abbreviated. 

bobtail  flush  or  straight,  Poker,  a  hand  lacking  but  one  card 
to  make  it  a  flush  or  straight.  —  b.  car,  a  short  horse  car 
without  a  conductor.  —  b.  wig,  a  bob  wig. 
bob  veal-  Veal  too  immature  to  be  suitable  for  food.  The 
sale  of  such  veal  is  generally  prohibited  by  statutes  limit¬ 
ing  the  age  of  veal  that  may  be  sold  to  not  less  than  four 
weeks,  one  month,  or  the  like, 
bob'wliite'  (bbb'hwit'),  ?i.  [So 
called  from  the  note,  which  is  ac¬ 
cented  upon  the  last  part.]  Any 
quail  of  the  genus  Colinus,  of  which 
the  best-known  species,  C.  virgini- 
anus ,  ranges  over  the  eastern  and 
central  United  States  northward  to 
the  southern  parts  of  New  England 
and  Minnesota,  and  is  a  favorite 
game  bird.  In  Cuba,  Texas,  Mex¬ 
ico,  etc.,  it  is  replaced  by  allied  va¬ 
rieties  and  species.  The  bobwhite 
is  about  ten  inches  long,  mottled 
above  with  gray,  rufous,  and  whit¬ 
ish,  the  male  having  the  head 
striped  with  black  and  white,  and 
a  white  throat  patch.  It  is  com¬ 
monly  called  quail  in  the  North 
and  partridge  in  the  South, 
bob  wig.  A  short  wig  with  bobs 
or  short  curls. 

bo-cac'cio  (bo-ka'cho),  n.  [Cf.  Sp. 


Male  Bobolink. 


Bobsled. 


The  bobstays  are  se- 
1.  A  kind  of  big-headed 


Bobwhite. 


boast 'ance,  n.  Boasting.  Obs. 
boast'ive,  a.  Boastful, 
boat.  Scot,  equiv.  of  bus,  t\ 
boat'a-bl.  Beatable.  Ref.  Sp. 
boat'er,  n.  One  who  boats, 
boath.  +  both. 
boat  insect.  =  boat  bug. 
bo-a'tion  (bo-3'shtin),  n.  [L. 
boa  re  to  roar.]  A  crying  out ; 
bellowing  ;  reverberation.  Obs. 
boat'ly,  a.  Befitting  u  boat. 

Rare.  T.  F.  Day. 

boat'man  (bot'mdn),  n. ;  pi. 

-men  (-mrn).  1.  A  man  who 

manages  a  boat ;  a  rower. 

2.  =  BOAT  BUG. 

boat'man-ship.  n.  See -ship. 
boat  pan.  Chemical  Tech.  A 

form  of  concentrating  pan  re¬ 
sembling  a  boat  in  cross  section 
and  having  its  lowest  part  pro¬ 
tected  from  the  fire, 
boats'man  (bSts'mdn),  n.  A 


boatman.  Archaic.  Also,  Obs., 
a  boatswain.  [grackle.  I 

boat'tail',  u.  The  boat-tailed  | 
boat'wom  an  (-w<5f>m/rtn),  n.  ; 
pi.  -women  (-wlm'Pn  ;  -In).  A 
woman  who  manages  a  boat. 
boat'wright/,  n.  A  builder  of 
boats. 

boat'y  (-Y),  a.  Habituated  to,  or 
fond  of,  boating.  Collar/. 

Bo'az  (bo'ftz).  Bib.  [RareA 
bob,  a.  Cut  short  or  bobbed.  | 
bob,  adr.  Suddenly,  or  with  a 
Budden  or  jerky  motion, 
bo'bac  (bo' bilk),  n.  [Pol.  bo- 
bak .]  A  marmot  (Marmnta  bo- 
bac)  of  eastern  Europe  and  Asia, 
bob'a-chee  (bbb'd-che),  n. 
[Hind.  &  Per.  odwarc/n,  fr.  Per. 
bawar  true  ;  prop.,  the  taster  at 
a  great  man’s  table.]  A  cook. 
Anglo-Indian.  [bac.I 

bo'back,  bo'bak.  Vars.  of  bo-| 


bo-bance',  v ■  [OF.]  Boasting  ; 

arrogance  ;  pomp.  Obs. 
bobbaunce  +  bobanck. 
bobbed  (bfibd).  a.  Formed  into 
a  bob  ;  furnished  with  a  bob  ; 
polished  by  a  bob. 
bob'ber,  n.  1.  One  that  bobs  ; 
specif..  Angling,  u  float ;  also,  a 
hobfly  or  dropper.  [  Eng.  I 

2.  A  fellow  workman.  Slang,] 
bob'bin,  v.  t.  To  wind  on  a 
bobbin. 

Bobbin  Boy.  General  N.  P. 
Banks  ;  —  from  his  working 
when  a  boy  in  a  cotton  factory, 
bob'bing,  p.pr.  if  vb.  n.  of  bob. 
bobbin  net.  Var.  of  bobbinet. 
bob 'bin- work  ,  n.  Work  woven 
with  bobbins. 

bob'by,  n.  A  calf  of  an  age  of 
about  two  months  or  less.  Cf. 
bob  veal.  Cant.  Australia. 
bob-cherry,  n.  A  child’s  game. 


See  to  bob  at  a  cherry ,  under 

bob,  v.  i. 

bobd.  Bobbed.  Ref.  Sp. 
bob'et.  71.  5 r  v.  [Cf.  bob,  n.,  a 
blow.]  Slap  ;  box  ;  cuff.  Obs. 
bo-bier'ritelbfi-by5r'It),n .  [Aft¬ 
er  A.  Bobierre  (1823-81),  French 
chemist.]  Min.  Hvdrated  mag¬ 
nesium  phosphate,  Mg1(P04)2- 
SHd),  occurring  massive  or  in 
crystals  in  guano, 
bob'in.  Var.  of  bobbin. 
bob  i-net'.  Var.  of  bobbinet. 
bob-lin'con (bCb-llp'kan).  Var. 
of  bobolink. 

Bo-boeuf'  pow  der  ( bfi-bQf').  A 
variety  of  picrate  powder, 
bob  punch.  A  prick  punch. 
Bobs,  n.,  or  Bobs  Ba-ha'dur 
(bbbz  bd-hd'd<3br;  -ha'-). [Hind. 
&  Per.ba/*df/ttr  hero,  champion.] 
An  affectionate  nickname  given 
by  the  British  soldiers  in  India 


to  General  Sir  Frederick  Rob¬ 
erts,  afterward  Earl  Roberts. 
Set-  li  a  1 1  ADUR. 

bob’s'-rooV.  Var.  of  bab’s- 
root. 

bob'stick',  n.  A  bob,  or  shilling. 

Obs.  Slang,  Eng. 

bob'taild  .  Bobtailed.  Ref.  Sp. 

bob'tailed  ,  =  bobtail. 

bob'-weight7,  n.  Mach.  Either 

of  two  reciprocating  weights 

sometimes  used  to  balance  those 

in  the  engine. 

bob  wheel.  See  bob,  n.,  11. 

boc.  •[*  book. 

||  bo'ca  (bb'kd),  n.  [Sn.,  fr.  L. 
bucca  cheek.]  A  moutn  or  en¬ 
trance,  as  of  a  harbor.  Sp.  Amer. 
II  bo'cage'  (bC'kazh'),  n.  [F.] 
Boscage. 

bo'cal  (bO'k/fl  ;  bO'kal'),  n. 
[F.]  1.  A  cylindrical  glass  ves¬ 

sel,  with  a  short  large  neck. 


2.  Music.  The  mouthpiece  of  a 
brass  instrument,  as  the  horn, 
trumpet,  or  trombone, 
bo'can  (bd'kdn).  Var.  of  buo- 
CAN. 

bo-car'do  (bC-kar'dO),  n.  [A 
mnemonic  word.]  1.  [cap] 
Logic.  See  mode,  third  figure. 

2.  A  prison;  —  orig.  the  old  north 
gate  in  Oxford,  which  was  used 
as  a  prison.  Eng. 
bocare.  -f  booker. 
boc'a-sine  (b5k'd-sYn),  n.  [F. 
bocassin,  boucassin .]  A  sort  of 
fine  buckram. 

boc'ca(bfik'd),  n.  [It.,  mouth.] 
The  mouth  of  a  glass  furnace. 
boc-ca'le(b5k-kii'la),7i. ;  pi.  -li 
(-le).  [It.l  See  measure. 
boc  ca-rel'la  (bblc'a-rcl'd),  n. 
[It.]  A  small  aperture  on  either 
side  of  the  bocca. 

Boc'cas  (bOk'tls).  Bib. 


ale,  senate,  care,  am,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofa  ;  eve,  event,  find,  recent,  maker ;  ice,  ill ;  old,  obey,  orb,  5dd,  s8ft,  connect ;  use,  unite,  urn,  iip,  circus,  menu  , 

||  Foreign  Word.  +  Obsolete  Variant  ot  +  combined  with.  =  equals. 
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bocacha ,  aug.  of  boco  mouth.]  A  large  and  abundant  rock- 
fish  ( Sebastodes  paucispinU)  of  the  California  coast, 
boce  (bos),  n.  [L.  box,  bocis,  Gr.  /3oof,  £uf.]  A  European 
sparoid  fish  (Box  vulgaris),  having  a  compressed  body  and 
bright  colors. 

bock  (b5k),  n.  [Hind,  bok  he-goat,  goat  leather.]  A  grade 
of  leather  made  in  India  from  sheepskin.  It  is  sometimes 
used  as  a  cheap  substitute  for  morocco  in  bookbinding, 
bock,  n.  Bock  beer. 

bock  beer.  [G.  bockbier ,  a  corruption  of  einbecker  bier, 
from  the  town  E inbeck  in  Germany.]  A  kind  of  beer 
brewed,  usually  in  spring,  from  concentrated  wort.  It 
contains  some  five  per  cent  of  alcohol  and  much  extract. 
Bo'CO-a  (bo'ko-a),/*.  [From  a  native  name,  boco,  of  a  species 
in  Guiana.]  Bot.  A  small  genus  of  Asiatic  and  Polynesian 
fabaceous  trees  with  unifoliolate  leaves  and  axillary  spikes 
of  small  yellow  flowers,  the  stamens  and  petals  united  into 
a  tube.  B.  edulis  is  the  Polynesian  chestnut, 
bode  (bod),  v.  1. ;  bod'ed  (bod'gd) ;  bod'ing  (-Tug).  [ME. 
bodien,  AS.  bodian  to  announce,  tell,  from  bod  command, 
message,  fr.  the  root  of  beodan  to  command.  See  bid.] 

1.  To  announce  ;  proclaim  ;  foretell.  Obs. 

2.  To  indicate  by  signs,  as  future  events  ;  to  be  the  omen 
of;  to  portend  ;  presage;  foreshow;  forebode. 

A  raven  that  bodes  nothing  but  mischief.  Goldsmith. 

Good  onset  bodes  good  end.  Spenser. 

bode,  v.  i.  To  foreshow  something  ;  to  augur. 

.  Whatever  now 

The  omen  proved,  it  boded  well  to  you.  Dryden. 
bode,  n.  [AS.  bod.  See  bode,  v.  /.]  1.  a  A  command  ; 

also,  a  message.  Obs.  b  Anomen;  a  foreshadowing.  Obs. 

The  owl  eke,  that  of  death  the  bode  bringeth.  Chaucer. 
2.  A  bid  ;  an  offer.  Obs.  or  Dud. 

bode,  n.  [AS.  boda  ;  akin  to  OFries.  boda,  OS.  bodo ,  G. 
bote.  See  bode,  v.  /.]  A  messenger  ;  a  herald.  Archaic. 
bode,  n.  [See  abide.]  A  stop  ;  a  halting  ;  delay.  Obs. 
bode'ment  (-mcnt),  n.  An  omen  ;  prognostic  ;  prophecy. 

This  foolish,  dreaming,  superstitious  girl 

Makes  all  these  bodements.  Shak. 

Bo'de’s  law  (boMez).  [After  J.  E.  Bode ,  Ger.  astronomer 
(1747-1826).]  Astron.  An  approximative  empirical  expres¬ 
sion  for  the  distances  of  planets  from  the  sun  as  follows :  — 


Mer. 

Ven. 

Earth 

Mar  8 

Ceres 

Jup. 

Sat 

Uran. 

Nep. 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

0 

3 

6 

12 

24 

48 

96 

192 

384 

4 

7 

10 

16 

28 

52 

100 

196 

388 

3.9 

7.2 

10 

15.2 

27.7 

52 

95.4 

192 

301 

where  each  distance  is  the  sum  of  4  and  a  multiple  of  3  by 
the  series  U,  1,  2,  4,  8,  etc.  (as  shown),  the  true  distances 
being  given  in  the  lower  line.  Ceres,  Uranus,  and  Neptune 
were  undiscovered  when  the  law  was  first  announced  by 
its  real  originator,  J.  D.  Titius,  a  German  mathematician 
(17211-96). 

bo'dhi-sat  (bo'dt-sSt),  bo'dhi-satt'va.  bo  dhi  satt'wa 

(-sSt'wd),  n.  [Skr.  bddhisatlva  (perh.  through  Pali  bodhi- 
satto) ;  fr.  bodhi  knowledge,  enlightenment -f-swffprr  being, 
essence.]  Buddhism.  One  who  has  reached  the  highest 
degree  of  saintship,  so  that  in  his  next  incarnation  he  will 
be  a  Buddha,  or  savior  of  the  world.  — bo'dhi-sat  ship,  u. 
bod'ice  (bbd'Ts),  n.  [Prop.  pi.  of  body.  Cf.  corset.]  1.  An 
inner  garment  stiffened  with  whalebone,  worn  esp.  by  wom¬ 
en  ;  corset ;  stays.  Also  pair  of  bodies,  and  a  bodies.  Obs. 

2.  a  A  close-fitting  outer  waist  of  a  woman’s  dress,  b  A 
woman’s  outer  garment  reaching  from  waist  to  bust,  often 
used  in  some  European  national  costumes  ;  hence,  loosely, 
a  wide  girdle  or  belt. 

bod'iced  (bod'Tst),  a.  Wearing  a  bodice, 
bod'ied  (bbd'Td),  a.  Having  a  body;  —  usually  in  compo¬ 
sition  ;  as,  able-bodied. 

bod'l-less  (bfid'T-lSs),  a.  Having  no  body ;  also,  incorpo¬ 
real  ;  immaterial. —bod'i-less  ness,  n. 
bOd'J-ly  (-T-1T),  «•  1.  Having  a  body,  or  material  form ; 

physical ;  corporeal ;  consisting  of  matter. 

\  ou  are  a  mere  spirit,  and  have  no  knowledge  of  the  bodily  part 
of  us.  Tatter 

2  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  body,  in  distinction  from  the 
mind.  u  Bodily  defects.”  If Estrange. 

3.  Real;  actual;  put  in  execution.  Obs. 

Be  brought  to  bodily  act.  Shak. 

Syn.— Bodily,  physical,  corporeal,  corporal.  Bodily 
has  the  sense  of  pertaining  or  belonging  to  the  body ;  it  is 
opposed  to  mental ;  as,  bodily  labor,  bodily  pain.  Physical 
is  often  synonymous  with  bodily  /  as,  physical  discomfort, 
physical  suffering.  It  also  applies  more  broadly  to  that 
which  the  body  has  in  common  with  all  material  objects, 
and  is  thus  opposed  to  psychical ,  spiritual,  moral ;  as,  the 
physical  universe,  physical  force,  courage.  Corporeal 
refers  more  specifically  to  substance  or  nature ;  it  is  op¬ 
posed  to  immaterial,  spiritual;  as,  the  corporeal  frame, 
“  to  exclude  spiritual  substance  with  corporeal  bar  ”  (Mil¬ 
ton).  Corporal,  originally  synonymous  with  bodily  in  all 
its  senses  (as,  “  corporal  soundness,”  Shak. ;  “  corporal 
servitude,”  Milton),  m  present  usage  applies  almost  exclu¬ 
sively  to  bodily  infliction  of  some  sort ;  as,  corporal  (never 
corporeal)  punishment ;  “  He  publicly  professed  his  resolu¬ 


tion  of  a  violent  and  corporal  revenge”  (Johnson).  See  body. 
bodily  fear,  apprehension  of  physical  injury.  —  b.  oath.  Law. 
=  corporal  oath. 

bod'i-ly  (b5d'T-lT),  adv.  1.  Corporeally  ;  in  bodily  form  ; 
iu  union  with  a  body  or  matter  ;  in  the  body. 

For  in  him  dwelleth  all  the  fullness  of  the  Godhead  bodily. 

Col.  ii.  9. 

2  In  respect  to,  or  so  as  to  affect,  the  whole  body  ;  entirely; 
all  at  once;  completely.  “  Leapt  bodily  below.”  Lowell. 
bod'ing  (bod'ing),  n.  A  prognostic  ;  an  omen  ;  foreboding. 

A  bodiny  of  unknown  foreshadowed  things.  C.  G.  D.  Roberts. 
bod'ing,  p.  a.  Foreboding  ;  ominous  ;  as,  boding  fears. 

“  Boding  screech  owls.”  Shak.  —  bod'ing-ly,  adv. 
bod'kin  (b5d'kin),  n.  [ME.  boydekyn  dagger  ;  of  uncertain 
origin  ;  cf.  W.  bidog  hanger,  short  sword,  Ir.  bideog,  Gael. 
biodag.]  1.  A  dagger  ;  a  short  pointed  weapon,  as  a  pon¬ 
iard,  a  stiletto,  etc.  “  A  bare  bodkin.”  Shak.  Obs. 

2.  Needlework.  A  sharp-pointed  implement  of  steel,  bone, 
ivory,  etc.,  for  making  holes  ;  stiletto  ;  eyeleteer. 

3.  A  kind  of  pin  used  by  women  to  fasten  the  hair. 

4  A  kind  of  blunt  needle  with  a  large  eye  for  drawing  tape, 
ribbon,  etc.,  through  a  loop  or  a  hem  ;  a  tape  needle. 

Wedged  whole  ages  in  a  bodkin's  eye.  Pope. 

5.  Print.  A  sharp  tool,  like  an  awl,  used  for  picking  out 
letters  from  a  body  of  set  type  in 
making  corrections, 
to  sit,  ride,  or  travel  bodkin,  to  sit 
closely  wedged  between  two  per¬ 
sons.  Colloq.  Thackeray. 

bod'y  (b5d'T),  n.  ;  pi.  eodiE3  (-Tz). 

[ME.  bodi ,  AS.  bodig ;  akin  to  Bodkins,  5. 

OHG.  botah.  Cf.  bodice.]  1.  The  total  organized  substance 
of  an  animal  or  plant,  whether  living  or  dead;  the  aggregate 
of  tissues,  viewed  as  an  entity  ;  the  physical  organism  ;  — 
in  the  case  of  human  beings  body  is  commonly  contrasted 
with  soul ;  in  the  case  of  animals  or  plants  it  is  distinguished 
from  the  animal  or  plant  considered  as  a  bionomic  organism. 

Absent  in  body ,  but  present  in  spirit.  1  Cor.  v.  3. 

2.  The  trunk,  or  main  part  (esp.  of  a  person,  animal,  or 
plant),  as  distinguished  from  the  limbs  and  the  head  ;  the 
main,  central,  or  principal  part,  as  of  a  tree,  army,  coun¬ 
try,  structure,  etc. 

Who  set  the  body  and  the  limbs 
Of  this  great  sport  together  t  Shak. 

The  van  of  the  king’s  army  was  led  by  the  general  ;  ...  in  the 
body  was  the  king  and  the  prince.  ’  Clarendon. 

Rivers  that  run  up  into  the  body  of  Italy.  Afldison. 

3.  Specif.  :  a  The  nave  or  central  portion  of  a  church, 
b  The  bed  or  box  of  a  vehicle,  on  or  in 'which  the  load  is 
placed,  c  The  hull  or  a  section  of  the  hull  of  a  ship ;  as, 
the  after  body;  the  fore  body,  d  The  main  part  of  a  docu¬ 
ment  or  journal,  as  distinguished  from  titles,  preambles,  ap¬ 
pendices,  etc.  e  The  resonance  box  or  pipe  of  a  musical 
instrument,  f  Print.  The  part  of  a  type  between  the 
shoulder  and  feet,  by  the  depth  of  which  the  size  is  indi¬ 
cated  ;  as,  a  nonpareil  face  on  an  agate  body.  See  type, 
II lust,  g  The  main,  or  larger,  part  of  a  tool  or  weapon ; 
as,  the  body  of  a  square  is  its  larger  arm.  h  The  working 
part  of  an  agricultural  implement,  as  distinguished  from 
the  stock,  i  The  dominant  part  of  a  fortification  ;  enceinte. 
J  Ordnance.  In  a  built-up  cannon,  that  portion  forming 
the  bore,  in  modern  steel  construction  known  as  the  tube. 
k  That  part  of  a  pier  or  pillar  other  than  a  column  corre¬ 
sponding  to  the  shaft  of  a  column  ;  the  upright  part  be¬ 
tween  base  and  capital  or  impost  block. 

4.  A  person  ;  a  human  being ;  —  frequently  in  composi¬ 
tion;  as,  any  body  ;  no  body. 

A  dry,  shrewd  kind  of  a  body.  Irving. 

5.  Theol.  a  The  bread  in  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord’s  Sup¬ 
per,  held  by  some  to  be,  by  some  to  represent,  Christ’s  body, 
b  The  Church  of  which  Christ  is  the  head  (and  which  is, 
hence,  his  body)  conceived  as  a  mystical  living  being. 

Now  ye  are  the  body  of  Christ,  and  members  in  particular. 

1  ( 'or  xii.  27 

C  The  real,  as  opposed  to  the  symbolical ;  the  substance, 
as  opposed  to  the  shadow'. 

Which  are  a  shadow  of  things  to  come  ;  but  the  body  is  of 
Christ.  <  nl.  a  IT. 

6.  A  kind  or  form  of  matter  ;  a  material  substance  ;  as,  the 
seven  bodies  of  the  alchemists  (see  below)  ;  simple  bodies , 
or  chemical  elements  ;  compound  bodies,  formed  from  com¬ 
binations  of  these.  In  modern  usage  careful  writers  pre¬ 
fer  substance  in  this  sense. 

7.  A  number  of  individuals  spoken  of  collectively,  usually 
as  united  by  some  common  tie,  or  as  organized  for  some 
purpose  ;  a  collective  whole  or  totality ;  a  corporation  ;  as, 
a  legislative  body  ;  a  clerical  body. 

A  numerous  body  led  unresistingly  to  the  slaughter.  Prescott. 

8.  A  number  of  things  or  particulars  embodied  in  a  system ; 
a  general  collection ;  as,  a  great  body  of  facts  ;  a  body  of 
law's  or  of  divinity. 

9.  A  vessel  for  distilling;  the  cucurbit. 

10  That  part  of  a  garment  covering  the  body,  as  distin¬ 
guished  from  the  parts  covering  the  limbs. 


11.  A  mass  or  portion  of  matter  distinct  from  other  masses; 

as,  a  moving  body.  “  A  body  of  cold  air.”  Huxley. 

By  collision  of  two  bodies,  grind 
The  air  attrite  to  tire.  Milton. 

12.  Geom.  A  figure  that  has  length,  breadth,  and  thick¬ 
ness  ;  any  solid  figure.  Body  in  the  mathematical  sense  is 
conceived  merely  as  occupying  space ;  in  the  physical 
sense,  a  body  not  only  occupies  space,  but  also,  as  a  neces¬ 
sary  character,  exerts  force. 

13.  Amount ;  quantity  ;  extent. 

14.  Metaphysics,  a  An  entity  or  subject.  “  Whatsoever 
is,  is  a  body  and  a  subject.”  Stanley.  Obs.  b  That  which 
has  sensible  qualities  or  is  a  cause  of  sensation. 

Body  .  .  .  the  unknown  external  cause  to  which  we  refer  our 
sensations.  J.  s.  Mill. 

C  Anything  possessing  metaphysical  materiality. 

The  material  world,  Spinoza  calls  .  .  .  body  or  bodily  substance. 

Josiah  Royce. 

15.  Consistency  ;  thickness  ;  substance  ;  strength  ;  as,  this 
color  has  body  ;  wine  of  a  good  body.  Colors  bear  a  body 
when  they  are  capable  of  being  ground  so  fine,  and  of  be¬ 
ing  mixed  so  entirely  with  oil,  as  to  seem  only  a  very  thick 
oil  of  the  same  color. 

Body  [of  pigments]  is  often  taken  to  mean  opacity,  but  is  more 
correctly  defined  as  tingeing  power.  Thotpe's  Diet.  Chem. 

16.  A  nonmaterial  entity  ;  a  form  of  the  spirit. 

There  is  a  natural  body,  and  there  is  a  spiritual  body. 

1  Cor.  xv.  44. 

17.  See  pottery. 

18.  Law.  See  declaration. 

Syn.  —  BodYj  corpse,  carcass.  Body  refers  to  the  animal 
organism,  living  or  dead.  Corpse  and  carcass  (of  man  and 
beast  respectively)  refer  to  the  dead  body  ;  as,  “  Make  a 
ring  about  the  corpse  of  Ciesar  ”  (Shak.)-,  “There  was  a 
sw'arrn  of  bees  and  honey  in  the  carcass  of  the  lion  ” 

( Jui/ges  xiv.  8).  Carcass  is  also  used  as  a  term  of  contempt 
for  the  human  body,  dead  or  alive  ;  as,  “  On  the  bleak  shore 
now  lies  th’  abandoned  king,  a  headless  carcass,  and  a 
nameless  thing  ”  (Dryden) ;  “  to  pamper  his  own  carcass  ” 
(South).  See  bodily. 

todies  of  ArantiuB  (d-iSn'shT-ws).  =  corpora  Arantu.  — 
todies  of  Langerhans  (lang'er-hans),  Anal.,  rounded  masses 
of  modified  acini  in  the  pancreas,  richly  supplied  with 
blood  vessels  but  without  efferent  ducts.  —  body  corporate, 
Law,  a  corporation.  —  b.  of  a  law,  Law,  the  main  and  opera¬ 
tive  part.  Cf.  title.  —  b.  politic,  a  corporation,  or  body 
corporate  ;  now  usually  specif. :  a  The  state  as  a  politically 
organized  body  of  persons,  or  as  exercising  political  func¬ 
tions.  b  An  organized  society, as  in  a  churcn.  —  the  bodies 
seven,  Alchemy,  the  metals  corresponding  to  the  planets. 
Obs.  “  Sol  gold  is,  and  Luna  silver  we  threpe  (=  call).  Mars 
yren  (=  iron),  Mercurie  quicksilver  we  clepe,  Saturnus 
lead,  and  Jupiter  is  tin,  and  Venus  coper.”  Chaucer.  —  the 
body  of  heaven,  heaven  itself.  Hebraism.  Ex.  xxiv.  10. 
bod'y  (bbd'T),  v.  t. ;  bod'ied  (-Id);  eod'y-ing.  To  furnish 
with  or  as  with  a  body  ;  to  produce  in  definite  shape  ;  to 
embody.  —  to  body  forth,  to  give  form  or  shape  to  mentally. 

Imagination  bodies  forth 

The  forms  of  things  unknown.  Shak. 


—  to  body  out,  to  fill  out  with  body  or  substance, 
body  blight  A  disease  of  the  pear  tree  formerly  believed 
to  be  caused  by  a  bacillus,  but  now  to  be  produced  by  the 
fungus  of  apple  canker  ( Sphaeropsis  malorum). 
body  cavity.  Zobl.  The  space  which  in  most  animals  in¬ 
tervenes  between  the  body  walls  and  those  of  the  alimen¬ 
tary  viscera.  See  cielom. 

body  cloth  ;  pi.  body  cloths.  A  cloth  or  blanket  for  cov¬ 
ering  horses. 

body  Clothes,  pi.  Clothing  for  the  body;  esp.,  under¬ 
clothing. 

body  coat-  1.  A  close-fitting  coat. 

2.  A  coat  of  opaque  paint  laid  on  before  translucent  coats, 
as  in  carriage  painting. 

body  color  or  colour,  a  Paint.  Pigment  that  is  opaque 
as  Taid  on  paper  or  canvas,  often  made  so  in  the  case  of  a 
transparent  color  by  an  admixture  of  white,  b  Gems.  The 
basic  or  ground  color  of  a  gem,  as  an  opal,  which  shows 
sparkling  or  iridescent  colors, 
bod'y  guard'  (-gard'),  n.  1.  A  guard  to  protect  or  defend 
the  person  ;  a  lifeguard. 

2.  Retinue;  attendance;  following  Bp.  Porteus. 

body  plan  Shipbuilding.  An  end  elevation,  snowing  the 
contour  of  the  sides,  or 
the  transverse  vertical 
cross  sections,  of  a  ship 
at  certain  points  of  her 
length. 

body  snatcher.  One 

who  without  right  or 
authority  removes  a 
dead  body  from  a  grave, 
vault,  etc.,  usually  for 
the  purpose  of  dissec¬ 
tion  ;  a  resurrectionist, 
body  snatching  Law. 

The  unauthorized  re¬ 
moval  of  a  dead  body  from  the  grave, 
body  varnish.  Varnish  used  to  form  a  surface  for  rub¬ 
bing  ;  usually,  heavy  varnish  (commonly  called  rubbing 
varnish)  that  dries  quickly,  forming  a  hard  surface, 
body  whorl.  Zool.  The  outer  wfliorl  of  a  univalve  shell. 


bocchen.  +  botcii. 
Boc/cl-a'u(bJ5k/Bl-a'u).  D.  Bib. 
boce.  boss. 

boce,  n.  [OF.  bos  wood.  See 
bush.]  Bush.  Obs. 
boceler.  f  buckler. 
boch  Obs.  var.  or  ref.  sp.  of 
botch. 

bocher.  butcher.  [RJb.l 
Bo'che-ru  ( bo'kr-roo  ;  bbk'?-).  | 
bochery.  *f*  butchery. 
bochier.  •}*  butcher. 

Bo'chim  (bd'kTm).  Bib. 
boch'ka  (b&ch'kd),  n.  [Russ.] 
See  measure. 
bochour.  +  butcher. 
bocht.  Botched.  Rif  Sp. 
bochte.  t*  bouoht. 
bock.  Obs.  or  dial  var.  of  bolk, 
to  vomit  ;  book. 
bockelet.  +  bockkrkt. 
bock'er-el,  bock'er-et,  n.  A 
kind  of  falcon  ;  —  said  to  have 
been  applied  to  the  male  and  fe¬ 
male  respectively.  Obs. 
bock'ev  (bhk'T),  n  [D.  boka.nl. ] 
A  bowl  or  vessel  made  from  a 

gourd.  Local,  U.  S. 

ock'ing  (bhk'Yng),  n.  [D.  bok- 
kim 7.1  A  smoked  herring, 
bock'ing,  ft.  [From  Bockhig, 
England.]  A  conrse  woolen 
fabric,  used  for  floor  cloths,  etc. 
bock'land.  +  bookland. 
bock'man.  *f  bocmax. 
bock'pot'.  Var.  of  buckpot. 


bock'wurst  (h5k'v<56rst/),  n. 
[G.J  Sammge  of  goat  meat  or, 
often,  of  veal,  f  of  book  land.  I 
boc'land,  n.  Oos.  or  hist,  var  I 
bocle.  f  BUCKLE, 
bocler.  buckler. 
boc'man.  n.  A  holder  of  book- 
land.  Obs.  or  Ilist. 
boi'sum.  f  buxom. 
bocule.  buckle. 
bod.  Obs.  pret.  of  bid,  bide. 
bod.  (  )l>s.  or  dial.  var.  of  B< ID! 
bod'ach  <bt>d'aK).  [Gael.]  1.  An 
old  man  ;  a  bugaboo.  Scot, 

2.  A  churl.  Ir. 

bo-da'cious-ly  (bG-da'shfis-lY), 
adv.  Bodily  ;  altogether  :  com¬ 
pletely  ;  — often  with  an  idea  of 
violent,  reckless,  or  sudden  ac¬ 
tion.  Dial.  U.  S.  Cf.  bolda- 
<  IOUSLY. 

bod'agh.  Var.  of  bodach. 
bo'dark.  Var.  of  itoixu  k. 

Bodb  ( bov),  n.  Celt.  Myth.  In 
Irish  legend,  a  son  of  Dagdn, 
whom  he  succeeded  us  king  of 
the  Tuuthu  De  Danann.  He 
maintained  a  long  war  against 
his  brother,  Mider. 
bodd-.  For  various  obsolete 
forms  in  bodd-  see  those  in  bod-. 
bodde.  +  bud  [bother.  I 
bod'der.  Obs.  or  dial.  var.  of  | 
bod'dice.  Var.  of  bodice. 
bod'din.  +  bodkn. 
bod'dle.  Var.  of  BODLE. 


bod'dum.  Dial  var.  of  bottom. 
bode.  Vnr.  of  noon,  v.  Obs. 
bode,  v.  t.  To  bid  ;  offer  for 
SCOU  [of  BID.  I 

bode.  body  ;  obs.  pret.&  p.p.| 
bode.  pret.  ic  p.  j>.  of  bide. 
Abode.  “There  that  night  they 
bode.n  Tennyson. 

bode. p.p.  of  bid.  Bid  or  bidden. 
Obs.  [nous.  1 

bode'ful.  a.  Portentous;  omi-| 
bo-de'ga  (bo-de'gd  ;  S/>.  bo- 
tha'gii  ;  146).  n.  [Sp.]  A  Span¬ 
ish  wine  cellar  :  a  shop  where 
wine  is  sold  :  also,  a  storeroom, 
bodel.  +  bodle. 

||  bo'dem-e-rij  (b5'd^m-5-rt),  n. 
[I).]  Dutch  Laic.  Bottomry, 
bo'den,  • .  t.  =  bode.  Obs. 
boden.  Obs.  p.  p.  of  bid. 
bod'en  (bftd'rn),  a.  [I  cel. 
bo&iun  ready,  p.  p.  of  biotin  to 
bid,  offer.]  Furnished  ;  fitted 
out  ;  also,  provided  with  arms  ; 
accoutered.  Scot. 
Bo'den-heimer  (bO'd^n-hlm'- 
?r),  n.  [From  Bodenheim ,  near 
Mainz,  Germany.]  A  kind  of 
wine  See  Rhine  wine. 
bode'wash',  v.  [F.  bois-de- 
vache,  lit.,  cow’s  wood.]  Buf¬ 
falo  chips. 

bodeword  Vnr.  of  bodword. 
bodge.  4*  budge. 
bodge  (bbj),  n.  [See  botch.]  A 
botch  ;  a  patch.  Obs.  or  Dial. 


bodge  (bbi),  v.  t.  To  botch  ;  to 
patch.  Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng.  — 
bodg'er.  n.  —  bodg'er-y,  n. 
bodge,  n.  See  measure. 
bodg'er  ( bbj'Sr),  n.  =  badger, 
a  huckster.  [tree.  I 

bo'dhi  tree  (bo'dl).  The  bo| 
bodi.  +  BODY 

bo  di-e'ron  (bo'dY-e'rtfn),  n 
[Origin  uncertain.]  A  green- 
ling  (Hexagrammos  decay ram- 
mus),  a  food  fish  of  the  Pacific  | 
const;  also,  sometimes,  any  of  va¬ 
rious  other  species  of  thegenuB. 
bod'i-kin.  bod'i-kie,  n.  [body 
+  - km .]  A  tiny  body  ;  an  atom; 
—  also  used  as  an  oath  ;  as  'Oil's 
bodi  kins  !  =  God’s  body.  Obs. 
bod'i-li-neBB,  n.  See -ness. 
bod'i-ment, Embodiment.  R. 
bod'in.  Var.  of  boden,  fur¬ 
nished.  Scot. 

bod'i-nesB,  n.  State  of  having 
or  being  a  body  ;  corporeality. 
Rare. 

bo'di-sat  Vnr.  of  bodhisat.— 
bo'di-sat  ship.  n. 
bod'ken,  bod'kin.  +  baudekin. 
bod'kin  hodikin. 
bod'le  (bf»d'’l),  n.  A  small  cop¬ 
per  coin  formerly  current  in 
Scotland,  first  issued  in  the  reign 
of  Charles  II.,  and  worth  two 
Scotchnence  or  about  one  sixth 
of  an  English  penny.  Scott. 
Bod-lei'an  (b5d-le'<?n  ;  bCd'l?- 


<)n),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  Sir 
Thomas  Bodley,  or  to  tne  cele¬ 
brated  library  ut  Oxford,  pro¬ 
jected  by  him  in  1.597  and  opened 
m  1602.  It  contains  manv  valu¬ 
able  manuscripts,  including 
Biblical  codices,  much  rabbini¬ 
cal  literature,  and  English  his¬ 
torical  matter,  and  also,  a  large 
nrt  and  coin  collection. 

Bo'do  (bO'dO),  n.  See  Indo- 

Chinese  LANGUAGES. 

bo'dock  (bo'dBk),  ?/.  [Corrupt, 
fr.  hois  d'arc. j  The  Osage 
orange.  Southwestern  (J.  S. 
bodomery.  +  bottomry 
Bo-do'ni (bfi-do'ne), w.  [It.]  A 
book  printed  by  the  Italian 
printer  Giambattista  Bodoni 
(1740-1813). 

bod'rage.  n.  [Prob.  of  Celtic 
origin  :  cf.  bordrao.]  A  raid. 
Obs.  [bottstick.I 

bod'stick'  (bBd'stlk').  Var.  of  | 
bodwart  +  bodword. 
bod 'word,  n.  [1st  bode,  n.  -f 
irord.']  Commandment ;  mes¬ 
sage  ;  also,  prediction  or  pre¬ 
monition.  Obs.  or  Dial. 
body  bag.  A  bag  for  sleeping  in. 
body  Brussels.  Sec  Brussels  a. 
body  cell.  Biol  A  somatic  cell  ; 
—  opposed  to  germ  cell. 
body  centrode.  See  centrode. 
bod'y-gard^  Bodyguard.  R.  Sp. 
bod'y-nood,  n.  See  -hood. 


body  lifter.  A  body  snatcher, 
body  linen.  Linen  underclothes, 
body  loop.  The  iron  strap  or 
bracket  which  attaches  the  body 
of  a  vehicle  to  the  gearing, 
body  louse.  See  louse,  [plasm. I 
body  plasm.  Biol.  Somato-| 
body  post.  The  sternpoat  of  u 
single-screw  steamer  that  also 
has  a  rudder  post, 
body  servant.  A  valet, 
body  stealing.  Body  snatching, 
body  tube.  The  main  tube  of  an 
organ  pipe. 

body  white.  =  flake  white,  1. 
boe.  +  bo,  bough,  bow. 

I|  boe'del-hou  ding  (bdo'd  £1- 
hou[dlng),  n.  [I).  ;  boedel  pos¬ 
session  +  bonding  holding.] 
Roman  Dutch  Lair.  The  hold¬ 
ing  by  an  administrator  or  trus¬ 
tee  (called  toe'del-hou  der 
[-d?r])  of  the  community  prop¬ 
erty  of  husband  and  wile  as 
still  subject  to  the  community 
rights  alter  the  decease  of  either 
of  them. 

||  boe'del-schei  ding  (boo'd<?l- 
BKTdYng),  n.  [D-]  Dutch  Law. 
Partition  or  division  of  an  estate. 
Bo  e-dro'mi  a  (b5/t-dro'mY-d), 
«.  [Gr.  BcTjfipo/uia.]  A  festival 
in  honor  of  Apollo,  ns  helper  in 
battles, celebrated  by  the  ancient 
Athenians  in  Boedromion. 

Bo  e-dro 'mi-on  (-5n),  n.  [Gr. 


food,  foot ;  out,  oil ;  chair  ;  go  ;  sing,  igk  ;  then,  thin ;  nature,  verdtjre  (250) ;  K  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144) ;  boN  ;  yet ;  zh  =  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Guide. 
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Boeh'men  ism  (bQ'm?n-Tz’m),  n.  The  teaching  of  Jakob 
Bohme  (1575-1624),  known  in  England  as  Behmen,  the 
greatest  Lutheran  mystic.  He  undertook  to  explain  how 
the  creative  power  ot  God  makes  all  things,  and  how  each 
thing  manifests  the  divine  cause  ;  that  material  and  moral 
powers  are  substantially  one ;  and  that  evil  is  a  proof  of 
the  divine  anger  with  man,  but  in  the  end  love  conquers 
and  evil  is  destroyed.  —  Boeh'men  1st.  a.  &  n. 

Boeh  me'ri-a  (bfi-me'rT-d),  n.  [NL.,  after  G.  R.  Bohmer 
(1723-1803),  German  botanist.]  Bot.  A  widely  distributed 
genus  of  urticaceous  shrubs  and  herbs  with  stingless  3- 
nerved  leaves  and  glomerate  flowers  in  spikes.  Several 
species  yield  valuable  fibers.  See  ramie. 
bce'O  tarch  (be'o-tark  ;  be-o'-).  n-  [Gr.  /SouuTdpxrjs.  See 
Bieotian  ;  -arch.]  Cl  ass.  Hist.  One  of  the  chief  magis¬ 
trates  of  the  Boeotian  confederacy,  two  being  named  by 
Thebes  and  one  each  by  the  other  cities  of  the  league. 
Bce-o'tian  (bfc-o'shSn),  a.  [L.  Boeolia ,  Gr.  Boiwna,  noted 
for  its  moist,  thick  atmosphere,  and  the  dullness  and  stu¬ 
pidity  of  its  inhabitants.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  Boeotia ; 
hence,  stupid  ;  dull ;  obtuse.  See  Indo-European.  —  n. 
One  of  the  people  of  Boeotia,  the  inhabitants  of  which,  in 
classic  times,  were  of  Thessalian  origin. 

Boeotian  Confederacy  or  League,  a  very  early  league  of  the  cit¬ 
ies  of  Boeotia,  headed  by  Thebes.  It  attained  its  greatest 
power  after  the  battle  of  Leuctra,  371  b.  c.  ;  it  had  only  a  nominal 
existence  after  the  destruction  of  Corinth  (146  b.  c.). 

Boer  (boor),  n.  [D.,  a  farmer.  See  boor.]  A  colonist  or 
farmer  in  South  Africa  of  Dutch  or  Huguenot  descent. 
Boer  ha'vl-a  (bdor-ha'vT -a, ;  -ha'vT-d),  n.  [NL.,  after  Her¬ 
mann  Boerhaave ,  Dutch  physician.]  A  genus  of  widely  dis¬ 
tributed  nyctaginiaceous  pubescent  or  glandular  tropical 
herbs  with  opposite  leaves  and  forking  stems,  small  apetal- 
ous  flowers,  and  club-shaped  ribbed  fruit.  The  roots  of  some 
species  are  used  as  laxatives  and  vermifuges, 
bog  (b5g),  n.  [Ir.  &  Gael,  bog  soft,  tender,  moist :  cf .  Ir. 
bogach  bog,  moor,  marsh,  Gael,  bogan  quagmire.]  1.  A 
quagmire  filled  with  decayed  moss  and  other  vegetable 
matter  ;  wet  spongy  ground,  where  a  heavy  body  is  apt  to 
sink  ;  a  marsh  ;  a  morass. 

2.  A  little  elevated  spot  or  clump  of  earth,  roots,  and 
grass,  in  a  marsh  or  swamp.  Local,  U.  S.,  or  Dial.  Eng. 
bog,  v.  t.  &  i.  ;  bogged  (bbgd)  ;  bog'ging  (bbg'Tng).  To 
sink,  as  into  a  bog ;  to  submerge  in  a  bog ;  to  mire, 
bog  asphodel  Either  of  two  melanthaceous  bog  plants, 
Abama  ossifraga  of  Europe  and  A.  americana  of  the  United 
States,  resembling  the  true  asphodel.  See  Abama. 
bog'ber  ry  (-bSr-T),  n.  ;  pi.  -berries  (-Tz).  The  small  cran¬ 
berry  ( Oxy coccus  oxycoccus),  which  grows  in  bogs, 
bog  bilberry  The  evergreen  shrub  Vaccinium  uliginosum. 
bog  butter.  A  fatty  substance  similar  to  adipocere  found 
in  the  peat  bogs  of  Ireland. 

bog  earth-  Min.  A  soil  composed  for  the  most  part  of  fine 
siliceous  matter  and  partially  decomposed  vegetable  fiber, 
bo'gey  (bo'gi),  n. ;  pi.  bogeys  (-giz).  Also  bogie.  1.  A 
goblin  ;  a  bugbear.  See  bogy. 

I  have  become  a  sort  of  bogey  —  a  kill-joy.  Wm.  Black. 
2.  Golf.  A  given  score  or  number  of  strokes,  for  each 
hole,  against  which  players  compete  ;  —  said  to  be  so  called 
because  assumed  to  be  the  score  of  an  imaginary  first-rate 
player  called  Colonel  Bogey, 
bo'gey,  n.  A  truck.  See  2d  bogie. 

bog  garden.  Hort.  A  garden  consisting  of  a  natural  or 
artificial  bog,  in  which  may  be  grown  various  ornamental 
plants  not  adapted  to  any  other  environment, 
bog'gart  (bog'drt),  bog'gard  (-ard),  n.  [Cf.  bogy,  bogle.] 
A  bogy  ;  specter  ;  spook  ;  bugbear, 
bog'gle  (b5g'’l),  v.  i.  ;  bog'gled  (-’Id)  ;  bog'gling  (-ling). 
[See  bogle,  n.]  1.  To  stop  or  hesitate  as  if  suddenly 

frightened,  or  in  doubt,  or  impeded  by  unforeseen  difficul¬ 
ties  ;  to  take  alarm  ;  to  exhibit  hesitancy  and  indecision. 
We  start  and  boggle  at  every  unusual  appearance.  Qlanvill. 
Boggling  at  nothing  whicn  serveth  their  purpose.  Barrow. 

2.  To  do  anything  awkwardly  or  unskillfully. 

3.  To  play  fast  and  loose  ;  to  dissemble. 

Syn.  —  Double,  hesitate,  shrink,  stickle,  demur, 
bog'gle,  v.  t.  1.  To  frighten.  Bare. 

2.  To  embarrass  with  difficulties  ;  to  bungle  ;  botch.  Local , 

U.  S. 

bog  grass  Any  sedge  of  the  genus  Carex. 
bog'gy  ibog'T),  a.;  bog'gi-er  (-T-er) ;  bog'gi-est.  Con¬ 
sisting  of,  or  containing,  a  bog  or  bogs  ;  of  the  nature  of 
a  bog ;  swampy  ;  as,  boggy  land. 

Boghead  coal,  or  Bog'liead'  (-h5d'),  n.  [From  Boghead, 
Scotland.]  A  dark  brown  variety  of  cannel  coal  valuable 
as  a  source  of  paraffin  oils  and  gas. 
bo'gle  (bo'gi),  n.  1.  A  goblin.  See  1st  bogy. 

2.  Golf.  =  BOGEY,  ii.,  2. 

bo'gle,  n.  Also  bo'gey,  bo'gy.  [A  dialect  word.  North. 
Eng.  &  Scot.]  1.  A  low,  strongly  built  truck  or  cart. 

2.  Railroads.  =  truck,  n.  British. 
bogle  engine  Also  bogey  engine.  Railroads.  A  switch¬ 
ing  engine  the  running  gear  and  driving  gear  of  which 
are  on  a  bogie,  or  truck. 

bog  Iron  ore,  or  bog  iron.  A  porous  variety  of  limonite. 
bo'gle  (bo'g’l ;  b5g'’l),  ii.  Also  boggle.  [Scot,  and  North. 
Eng.  bogle,  bogill,  bugill,  specter  ;  as  a  verb,  to  terrify  ;  fr. 
W .bwgwl  threatening,  fear,  bivg, bwgan,  specter, hobgoblin. 


Cf.  bug.]  A  goblin;  specter;  frightful  phantom;  bogy; 
bugbear  ;  also,  a  scarecrow. 

bog  manganese  A  mineral  substance  mainly  hydrous 
oxide  of  manganese,  but  often  containing  iron,  alumina, 

bog  moss  Any  moss  growing  in  bogs  5  specif.,  any  spe¬ 
cies  of  Sphagnum,  which  usually  grows  in  such  situations. 
Bog'o  mile  (bog'6-mll),  n.  [Cf.  Russ.  Bog  God,  and  milosC 
grace  ;  or  peril,  named  from  a  Bulgarian  priest  Bogomtl.] 
Eccl.  Hist.  One  of  a  Bulgarian  sect  of  the  11th  and  12th 
centuries,  which  held  that  the  Creator  had  two  sons,  Sa- 
tanael,  or  Satan,  and  Christ,  or  Logos.  Satan  was  the  elder 
and  the  creator  of  the  world,  which  the  second  non  was  sent  to 
redeem  from  his  power.  —  Bog  o  mil'i-an  (-mtl'Y-dn),  a. 
bo'gong''  (bo'gSngM,  n.  [Native  name.]  A  large  Austral¬ 
ian  noctuid  moth  ( Agrotis  spina),  eaten  by  the  aborigines, 
bog  onion-  a  The  jack-in-the-pulpit ;  —  so  named  from 
its  onion-shaped  corm.  b  The  royal  fern,  c  A  meliaceous 
tree  of  Australia  (On  enia  venosa).  See  Owenia. 
bog  orchis.  A  small  European  orchid  {Malaris  paludosa) 
with  inconspicuous  green  flowers, 
bog  rush,  a  Any  species  of  Juncus ,  or  true  rush,  grow¬ 
ing  in  bogs,  b  Any  of  several  cyperaceous  plants,  esp. 
Schcenus  nigricans  of  Europe, 
bog  spavin-  Veter.  A  soft  swelling  usually  appearing  on 
the  inner  surface  of  the  hock  of  horses  and  due  to  a  disten¬ 
tion  of  the  synovial  bursae  with  accumulation  of  joint  oil. 
bog'suck  er  (bbg'siik'er),  n.  The  American  woodcock, 
bog'trot'  (-tr5t'),  v.  i.  To  traverse  or  rove  over  bogs  ;  to 
live  on  bogland.  —  bog'trot  ting,  pr,  &  vb.  n. 
bog'trot' ter  (-trSt'er),  n.  One  who  lives  in  a  boggy  coun¬ 
try  ;  one  who  roves  over  bogs  or  uses  them  as  a  refuge  ;  — 
applied  in  derision  to  the  lowest  class  of  Irish. 
bo'gUS  (bo'gws),  a.  [Etymol.  uncertain  ;  cf.  E.  dial,  tank- 
erabogus,  tantarabobus ,  devil,  goblin.]  Spurious  ;  fic¬ 
titious  ;  sham  ;  —  orig.  a  cant  term  applied  to  counterfeit 
coin,  or  to  a  counterfeiting  outfit  or  machine.  Collog.,  U.  S. 
bog'wood'  (btfg'wdod'),  n.  The  wood  of  trees  preserved 
in  peat  bogs.  It  is  of  a  shining  black  or  ebony  color,  and 
is  largely  used  for  making  ornaments.  Bog  oak  is  the 
most  common  variety,  but  bog  pine  is  also  found, 
bo'gy  (bo'gi),  n.;  pi.  bogies  (-giz).  Also  bogey ,  bogie. 
[See  bogle.]  A  specter  ;  a  hobgoblin  ;  a  bugbear. 

There  are  plenty  of  such  foolish  attempts  at  playing  bogy  in 
the  history  of  savages  C.  Kingsley. 

bo'gy,  11.  A  truck.  See  2d  bogie. 

Bo-hai'ric  (bo-hi'rTk),  a.  Designating  a  dialect  of  Cop¬ 
tic  ;  as,  the  Bohairic  version  of  the  Bible.  See  version. 

—  n.  The  Bohairic  dialect.  See  Coptic. 

bo-hoa'  (bo-he';  formerly  also  accented  bo'hea),  n.  [From 
Wu-i,  pronounced  by  some  Chinese  bu-i,  the  name  of  the 
hills  where  this  kind  of  tea  is  grown.]  An  inferior  kind  of 
black  tea.  The  name  was  formerly  applied  to  black  tea  in 
general,  or  to  the  better  grades. 

Bo-he'ml-a  (bo-he'ml-a.),  n.  1.  A  country  of  Europe. 

2.  Fig.  :  The  region  or  community  of  social  Bohemians. 
See  Bohemian,  n.,  4. 

Bo  he'mi  an  (-an),  a.  1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  Bohemia  or 
its  ancient  inhabitants,  or  designating  or  belonging  to  their 
language.  See  Bohemian,  n.,  2;  cf.  Czech. 

2.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  Bohemian  or  Bohemians  (in  sense 
4) ;  vagabond  ;  unconventional ;  free  and  easy. 

Artists  have  abandoned  their  Bohemian  manners  and  customs 
nowadays.  }V.  Black. 

Bohemian  Brethren.  Eccl.  Hist.  A  sect  founded  in  Bohemia 
in  1457  out  of  remnants  of  the  Hussites  who  would  not  join 
the  Roman  Church.  Its  members  called  themselves  “  The 
Unity  of  the  Brethren.”  The  name  “  Brethren  of  the  Law 
of  Christ  ”  was  used  in  the  16th  century,  but  did  not  be¬ 
come  general.  In  1670  the  sect  became  extinct.  Their 
spiritual  descendants  are  the  Moravians.  —  B.  chatterer. 
See  waxwing.  —  B.  glass,  a  Ornamental  glass  from  Bo¬ 
hemia,  noted  for  its  rich  colors  and  incised  or  engraved 
patterns,  b  A  hard,  resistant,  potash-lime  glass  first  made 
in  Bohemia,  and  much  used  as  a  material  for  chemical  ware. 

—  B.  olive,  the  oleaster.  —  B.  ruby,  a  red  variety  of  rock  crys¬ 
tal  (quartz).  — B.  waxwing.  See  waxwing. 

Bo  he'mi  an,  n.  1.  A  native  of  Bohemia. 

2  The  language  of  the  Czechs,  one  of  the  richest  dialects 
of  the  Slavic  family.  It  employs  a  Latin  alphabet  of  forty 
letters,  the  supplementary  symbols  being  distinguished  by 
various  diacritics.  See  Indo-European. 

3.  An  idle  stroller  or  gypsy  (common  in  France),  thought 
to  be  from  Bohemia.  Rare. 

4.  In  highly  civilized  communities,  one  who  makes  a  liveli¬ 
hood  by,  or  is  much  interested  in,  art,  literature,  or  other 
intellectual  pursuits,  and  who  takes  an  attitude  of  protest 
against,  or  of  indifference  to,  the  common  conventions  of 
society,  in  favor  of  freedom  from  care,  naturalness,  and 
originality,  esp.  renouncing  the  conventional  formalities 
and  distinctions  in  social  relations. 

The  Bohemian  is  the  man  who  with  small  means  desires  and 
contrives  to  obtain  the  intellectual  advantages  of  wealth,  which 
he  considers  to  be  leisure  to  think  and  read,  travel,  and  intelli¬ 
gent  conversation.  *  P.  G.  Hamerton. 

Bo-he'mi-an-ism  (bo-he'mT-an-Tz’m),  n.  The  character¬ 
istic  conduct  or  methods  of  Bohemians  (in  sense  4). 
Bo'i-dae  (bo'T-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  fr.  60a.]  Zobl.  A  family 
of  nonvenomous  snakes,  sometimes  very  large,  that  feed 
chiefly  on  warm-blooded  animals,  which  they  kill  by  crush- 


Botj5oo/j icuk.  j  The  third  Attic 
month.  See  Creek  calendar. 
boef.  d*  BEEF.  IS1 

Boeh'men-ite.  n .  =  Bokh.men-| 
Boehm  flute  (bQm).  See  flute, 
«.,  1. 

boel.  d*  BOWEL, 
boon  d*  bone. 

Boe  ot'ic  (b?-bt'Ik),  a.  Boeotian. 
H  Boe-o'tum  in  cras'so  ju-ra'- 
rea  a-e're  na'tum  [L.l  You 
would  swear  that  he  was  horn  in 
the  heavy  atmosphere  of  the 
Boeotians,  —  referring  to  the  pro¬ 
verbial  dull-wittedne6s  of  the 
Boeotians. 

Horace  {Epistles,  II.  i.  244). 
boepeepe.  d*  bopkep.  [-dom.I 
Boer'dom  (boor'dam),  n.  See| 
boes  d*  Bi;s* 

bo'es,  3d  sing.  pr.  of  BEHOVE. 
Behoves  or  behooves.  Obs. 
boeth.  +  both. 

Bo-e'thi-an  (bb-e'thY-an),  a.  Re¬ 
lating  to  the  Roman  philosopher 
and  author  Boethius  (475?-52.5), 
famous  for  translations  of  Aris¬ 
totle,  a  treatise  on  music,  and  the 
book  “  De  Consolatione  Philo¬ 
sophies,”  written  while  in  prison 
under  false  accusation. 


||  boeuf  (bQf),  n.  [F.]  Beef. 

II  boeuf  de  chasse'  (d5  shas'). 
[F. ]  The  sportsman's  round  of 
beef,  that  is,  the  biggest  joint, 
boezar.  d*  bezoar. 
bofet.  boffet.  d*  buffet.  [fle.I 
bof'fle  (b5f'’l).  Dial,  for  baf-| 
B.  of  H.  Abbr.  Band  of  Hope, 
bog,  a.  [Cf.  AS.  bogan  to  boast.] 
Inal.  Eng.  Bold ;  forward  ; 
saucy  ;  bug.  —  n.  Boastfulness. 
—  v .  i.  To  boast, 
bog,  n.  [Cf.  bogy,  bug.]  A 
bugbear  ;  a  bogy.  Obs. 
bo'ga  (b5'ga),«.  [Amer.  Sp.;  cf. 
Sp.  &  Pg.  boga  the  bogue.]  A 
West  Indian  basslike  fish  {Em- 
mclichthys  vittatus).  [oakt.I 
bogard.  bogart.  Vars.  of  boo-| 
bog  bean.  =  buck  bean. 
bog  birch.  The  yellow  buck¬ 
thorn  {Rhamnvs  Carolinian  a). 
bog  blitter.  The  European  bit¬ 
tern.  Dial.  Eng. 
bog  blueberry.  =  boo  bilberry. 
bog'  bluitertbliit'gr).  The  bit¬ 
tern.  Scot. 

bog  bull,  bog  bumper.  The  Eu¬ 
ropean  bittern.  [Eng.  I 

bog'-down',  n.  Cotton  grass.  | 
boge.  d*  bow. 


bogen.  d*  bow. 

boget.  d*  bouoet,  budget. 
bo'gey-ism.  Yar.  of  bogy  ism. 
bog  fern  Common  chain  fern, 
bog  fir  =  BOO  PINE, 
bog'gard.  n.  A  latrine.  Obs. 
bog'gart-y  (-Y),  a.  Frequented 
by  boggarts.  Dial.  Eng. 
bogge.  Var.  of  boo  ;  also  of 
Bono e,  a  measure, 
bog'ger  (hOg'Pr),  n.  A  shoe¬ 
maker  who  works  at  the  house 
of  his  employer.  Dial.  Eng. 
bog'gi-ness.  n.  See -ness. 
bog'ging.  71.  The  practice  of 
working  as  a  bogger.  Dial.  Eng. 
bog'ging,  n.  [Cf.  4th  badger.] 
j  Peddling  ;  hawking.  Obs. 
bog'gish,  [bog,  a. -F  1st  -ish.l 
Given  to  brag  or  bluster.—  bog'- 
gish-lv.  adv. 
bog'gish.  a.  Boggy, 
bog'gle,  n.  1.  Act  of  boggling. 
2.  A  seruple;  difficulty ;  demur; 
also,  blunder  ;  botch, 
bog'gle,  n.  1.  Dial.  var.  of 
bogle,  a  goblin. 

2.  A  jug  or  pitcher  shaped  in  the 
form  of  a  man.  [Scot. I 

bogglede  The  marsh  harrier.  | 
i  bog'gle-de-botch  ,  or  bog'gle- 


dy-botch',  n.  An  utter  bungle 

or  botch,  ('ollog.  [boggles. I 
bog'gler  (bOg'ISr),  n.  One  who  | 
bog'gling-ly,  adv.  of  bog¬ 
gling.  [tieh.  Obs.  I 

bog'glish.  n.  Doubtful  ;  skit- 1 
bog'gy-bo  (-T-b5).  Dial.  var.  of 
bugaboo.  Eng. 
bogh.  d*  BOUGH,  bow. 
boghe.  d*  BOO,  BOUGH,  BOW. 
bog  hop.  Buck  bean.  [bite.I 
boght.  d*  bought;  obs.  pret.  of  I 
bog  jumper.  The  European 
bittern.  Dial.  Eng. 
bog'l.  Boggle.  Ilef.  Sp. 
bog'land'.  n.,  or  bog  land. 
Boggy  land  or  country  ;  humor- 
ouslv,  Ireland.  — bog'land  er,  n. 
bog'ld.  Boggled.  Ref.  Sp. 
bog'le  (b5g'’l;  bO'g’l).  Scot.  & 
dial.  var.  of  booole. 
bo'gle-dom  (-d«m),  n.  See-noM. 
bog'let,  n.  A  little  bog.  [ore.  I 
bog  mine,  bog'-mine  ore.  Bog| 
bog 'mire  ,  n.  A  quagmire, 
bog  myrtle,  a  The  sweet  gale, 
b  The  buck  bean, 
bog  nut.  The  buck  bean, 
bog  oak.  See  boowood. 
Bo-go'do  La'ma ( b6-g5'd5).  See 
Lamaism. 


ing.  They  have  rudiments  of  hind  limbs  in  the  form  of 
two  hooks  or  spurs.  The  most  important  species  are  the 
boas  and  anaconda  of  tropical  America.  The  pythons, 
found  chiefly  in  the  Old  World,  are  sometimes  included, 
boil  (boil),  v.  i. ;  boiled  (boild) ;  boil'ing.  [ME.  boilen, 
OF.  boillir ,  builiir ,  F.  bouillir,  fr.  L.  bullire  to  be  in  a  bub¬ 
bling  motion ;  cf.  bulla  bubble.  Cf.  budge,  v.  ;  ebulli¬ 
tion.]  1.  To  be  agitated,  or  tumultuously  moved,  by  the 
generation  and  rising  of  bubbles  of  vapor ;  to  be  in  a  state  ' 
of,  or  vaporize  by,  ebullition  ;  —  said  of  a  liquid. 

2.  To  be  agitated  like  boiling  water,  by  any  cause;  t© 
seethe ;  as,  the  boiling  waves. 

He  maketh  the  deep  to'boil  like  a  pot.  Job  xli.  31. 

3.  To  be  moved  or  excited  with  passion  ;  to  be  hot  or  fer¬ 
vid  ;  as,  his  blood  boils  with  anger. 

Then  boiled  my  breast  with  flame  und  burning  wrath.  Surrey. 

4.  To  be  in  boiling  water,  as  food  in  cooking. 

to  boil  over,  to  run  over  the  top  of  a  vessel,  as  a  boiling 
liquid;  to  be  excited  with  ardor  or  passion  so  as  to  lose 
self-control. —  to  b.  up.  a  To  move  or  come  up  with  vio¬ 
lent  agitation;  to  bubble  or  gush  up;  as,  water  and  sand 
boiled  up.  b  To  increase  in  volume  while  boiling, 
boil,  v.  t.  1.  To  heat  to  the  boiling  point,  or  so  as  to  caus* 
ebullition  ;  as,  to  boil  water. 

2.  To  form  or  separate  by  boiling  or  evaporation  involv¬ 
ing  ebullition  ;  as,  to  boil  sugar  or  salt. 

3.  To  subject  to  the  action  of  heat  in  a  boiling  liquid,  so  as 
to  produce  some  specific  effect,  as  cooking  or  cleansing ;  — 
distinguished  from  slew  ;  as,  to  boil  meat ;  to  boil  clothes. 

4  To  steep  or  soak  in  warm  water.  Obs. 

5-  To  betray.  Obs.  Slang ,  Eng. 

to  boil  down]  to  reduce  in  bulk  by  boiling  ;  as,  to  boil  down 
sap  or  sirup  ;  fig.,  to  condense  ;  as,  to  boilaoicn  a  narrative. 
—  to  b.  off,  to  remove  by  boiling;  also,  to  subject  to  the 
process  of  removing  something  from  by  boiling, 
boil,  n.  1.  Act  or  state  of  boiling. 

2  That  which  is  boiling,  or  has  been,  or  is  to  be,  boiled, 
boil,  n.  [Influenced  by  boil,  v.  See  bile  a  boil.]  1.  A 
hard,  painful,  inflamed  tumor,  which  on  suppurating  dis¬ 
charges  pus  mixed  with  blood,  and  discloses  a  small  fibrous 
mass  of  dead  tissue,  called  the  core  ;  furuncle.  Single  boils 
are  usually  caused  by  local  irritation. 

2  A  swelling  likened  to  a  boil ;  a  blister,  as  of  paint, 
boiled  (boild),  p.  a.  Subjected  to  boiling  ;  dressed,  cooked, 
etc..,  by  boiling  ;  as,  boiled  clothes;  boiled  meat, 
boiled  oil.  Point.,  an  oil  (esp.  linseed  oil)  whqse  drying 
properties  have  been  increased  by  high  heating  in  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  a  current  of  air,  often  with  the  addition  of  some 
drier.  The  changes  so  produced  are  not  well  understood, 
but  oxidized  and  easily  oxidizable  substances  appear  to  be 
formed.  See  drying  oil.  —  b.  shirt  {humorous  or  ulit.  bild), 
a  white  shirt  with  a  starched  bosom.  Slang  or  Illit.  —  b. 
silk,  boiled-off  silk.  See  silk. 
boil'er  (boil'er),  n.  1.  One  who  boils  something. 

2.  A  vessel  in  which  anything  is  boiled,  as  kettles,  sauce¬ 
pans,  clothes  boilers,  evaporators,  coppers,  retorts,  etc. 

3.  Mech.  A  strong  metallic  vessel  in  which  steam  is  gen¬ 
erated  for  driving  engines.  Early  boilers  were  usually  ap¬ 
proximately  spheroidal,  were  fired  from  underneath,  and 
usually  made  of  thick  cast  metal.  Later  types  had  side 
flues  added,  as  in  the  wagon,  or  caravan,  boiler,  so  called  from 
its  shape,  which  resembled  that  of  a  covered  wagon.  Most 
modern  steam-engine  boilers  are  made  of  thin  wrought 
iron,  mild  steel,  or  copper  plates,  riveted  together,  and 
(when  used  for  high-pressure  steam)  strengthened  against 
explosion  or  collapse  by  internal  stays  and  stay  tubes. 
High  efficiencies  are  obtained  by  increasing  the  heating 
surface,  as  by  internal  and  corrugated  flues,  fire  tubes, 
wrater  tubes  of  various  kinds,  etc.  Modern  boilers  can  be 
broadly  separated  into  three  classes:  (1)  using  internal 
flues  but  no  fire  or  water  tubes;  (2)  using  fire  tubes;  (3) 
using  water  tubes.  In  the  first  two  classes  the  fire  ana 
the  combustion  products  are  more  or  less  surrounded  by 
water  space.  In  the  third  the  flames  more  or  less  sur¬ 
round  the  water,  which  passes  through  the  tubes. 

Class  (1)  includes:  a  The  Cornish  boiler,  which  has  one  in¬ 
ternal  flue,  b  The  Lancashire  boiler,  with  two  internal 


Lancashire  Boiler.  A  A  One  of  the  Flues;  BB  Galloway  Tubes; 
('  Pressure  Gauge;  D  Water  Gauges;  E  Fire  Doors;  FIVludhole; 
G  Connection  lor  Steam  Stop  valve;  K  Manhole;  L  Feed-water 
Valve;  M  Water  Line. 


flues,  c  The  Galloway  boiler,  with  two  internal  flues  con¬ 
verging  into  a  single  flue.  These  three  boilers  are  all  long 
and  cylindrical,  and  have  external  flues  as  well. 


bog  ore.  Min.  a  Bog  iron  ore. 
b  Bog  manganese. 

bo'go-ta'na  (bO^o-ta'n'a),  n. 

Sp..  prop.,  of  Bogota.]  A  vari¬ 
ety  of  plain  undyed  cotton  cloth. 
Sp.  Amer. 

bog  peat.  See  peat. 
bog  pine.  See  boowood. 
bog  pink.  The  cuckooflower 
{Cardamine  pratensis). 
bog  rhubarb.  The  butterbur, 
bog  spruce.  The  white  spruce, 
bog  strawberry  See  Com  arum. 
bog  timber.  =  boowood. 
bog  trefoil.  The  buck  bean, 
bogue  (bAg),  n.  [ F. ]  The  boce  ; 
—  called  also  bogue  bream, 
bogue  (b5g),  v.  i.  Naut.  To  fall 
oft  from  the  wind  :  to  fall  away 
to  leeward.  Rare.  —  to  bogue 
in,  to  “  sail  in  :  ”  to  “  take  a 
hand.”  Dial.,  New  England. 
bo'gus,  n.  A  liquor  made  of 
rum  and  molasses.  Local,  U.  S. 
bog  violet.  The  butterwort. 
bog  willow  The  pussy  willow, 
bog' wort  (b5g'wQrt  )',  n.  The 
small  cranberry, 
bogy,  d*  budge,  fur. 
bo'gy-dom  (bO'gY-dtlm),  n.  See 
-dom  ;  bogy,  bugbear. 


bo'gy-ism  (  Tz’m),  n.  See  -ism. 
bogyll.  •{*  buckle. 
bon  (bo).  Var.  of  bo,  rnterj. 
boh  (bo),  71.  A  leader  of  dacoits. 
East  Indian.  [mian.t 

Boh.  Abbr.  Bohemia  or  Bohe-| 
Bo'haD  (bd'hftn).  Bib. 

Bohem  Abbr.  Bohemian, 
bo-he'mare  (bft-he'mar),  n.  See 

PETROGRAPHY. 

II  bo-hi'o  (bo-e'o),  n.  ;  pi.  -os 
(-os).  [Sp.]  A  thatched  hut. 

nest  Indies.  Ihoo.I 

bo-ho',  bo-hoo'.  Vars.  of  boo-| 
bo'hor  (b5'h8r),  n.  [Amharie 
bohor.')  An  East  African  reed- 
b#ck  {Ceri'icaj/ra  bohor). 
Bo'hort,  Sir  (bO'hGrt).  Se« 
Bors,  Sir. 

bohte.  d*  bought.  [upas. I 
bo'hun  u'pas  (bo'hQn).  See| 
bohut.  +  bought. 
boi'ar.  Var.  of  boyar. 
boiche.  d*  botch. 
boidekyn.  d*  bodkin. 
boidtn.  d*  boden. 
boidkene.  d*  bodkin. 
boier.  j*  bever,  bowyer. 
boil'a-ble,  a.  See -able. 
boil'a-ry.  Var.  of  boilert. 
boild.  Boiled.  Ref.  Sp. 


ale,  senate,  efire,  im,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofa  ;  eve,  event,  end,  recent,  maker;  ice,  ill;  old,  6bey,  orb,  6dd,  soft,  connect;  use,  unite,  urn,  up,  circus,  menu  ; 

||  Foreign  Word.  f  Obsolete  Variant  of.  -f  combined  with.  =  equals. 
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BOLL  WEEVIL 


Boilers  included  under  class  (2)  are  called  fire-tube,  multi- 
tubular.or  tubular  boilers, and  occur  in  various  typical  forms, 
as  :  a  The  locomotive  boiler,  used  principally  on  locomotives, 
which  has  a  nearly  rectangular  fire  box  and  a  series  of  lon¬ 
gitudinal  fire  tubes  passing  from  the  fire  box  through  a 


Locomotive  Boiler  for  Stationary  Use. 

A  Barrel;  B  Smoke  Box;  C  Fire  Box; 

L)  Fire  Bars;  E  Fire  Tubes;  F  Crown 
Stays;  G  Gusset  Stays;  H  Steam  Dome;  K  Ash  Pit. 


cylindrical  barrel  to  the  smoke  box.  b  The  marine,  or  Scotch, 
boiler,  which  is  usually  a  short  cylindrical  boiler  with  one 
or  more  internal  flues  leading  to  a  q 
combustion  chamber  at  the  end  and«^r»= 
return  fire  tubes  to  the  uptake  in  O  1 
the  front.  This  boiler  is  sometimes  jT 
made  double-ended ,  thus  comprising  £)j| 
two  single-ended  boilers  back  to  back.  1 
C  The  vertical  boiler,  a  cylindrical 
boiler  set  on  endand  often  resembling 
the  Scotch  boiler  in  general  design. 

The  boilers  in  class  (3)  are  called 
water-tube,  or  tubulous,  boilers,  and  are  " 
broadly  subdivided  into  drowned -tube 
boiler8,in  which  the  steam-generating 
tubes  emerge  below  the  water  line  in 
the  steam  drum,  and  priming  boilers, 
in  which  the  tubes  discharge  at  or  r-J 
above  the  water  line.  In  the  prevail-  f  j 
ing  designs  there  are  one  or  more 
steam  drums  at  the  top  connected  by  Bi 
straight  or  curved  water  tubes  with 
one  or  more  water  drums  at  the  bot¬ 
tom,  and  the  flames  from  the  fire 
are  constrained  to  pass  around  and 
among  these  nests  or  coils  of  tubes 
so  as  to  insure  a  free  and  rapid  circu-  t_  _ 

lation  of  their  contents.  There  are  Vertical  Fire-tube 
many  special  varieties.  Water-tube 
boilers  designed  to  get  up  steam 
with  very  great  rapidity  are  known 
as  express  boilers,  and  are  largely  used 
on  torpedo  boats  and  destroyers.  A 


Boiler.  A  Fire  Tubes; 
B  Fire  Door;  CSai'etv 
Valve;  D  Pressure 
Gauge  ;  E  Water 
Gauge;  F  Hand-hole. 


Water-tube  Boiler.  A  Stack  of  Water  Tubes  ;  B  Water  and 
Steam  Drum  ;  C  Mud  Drum  ;  D  Steam-pipe  Connection  ; 
E  Safety  Valve  ;  F  Water  Gauges. 


particular  variety  of  water-tube  boiler  used  principally  in 
steam  automobiles  is  called  the  flash  boiler.  It  consists  of 
a  nest  of  strong  tubes  with  very  little  water  space,  kept 
nearly  red  hot  so  that  the  water  as  it  trickles  drop  by  drop 
into  tne  tubes  is  immediately  flashed  into  steam  and  super¬ 
heated.  The  usual  fittings  for 
boilers  include  safety  valves, 
pressure  and  water  gauges, 
gauge  cocks,  fusible  plugs, 
blow-out  cocks,  injectors  or 
feed  pumps,  steam  traps,  etc. 

4.  A  tank  or  reservoir  in  which 
hot  water  is  stored. 

5.  A  sunken  reef  ;  esp.,  a 
coral  reef  where  the  sea 
breaks. 

6.  An  article  of  food,  as  a  veg¬ 

etable,  suitable  to  be  cooked  Flash  Boiler  for  Automobile, 
by  boiling.  Colloq.  4  Burner  ;  B  Coil  of  Tubo ; 

boiler  plate.  Plate  or  rolled  c  steam  p'Pe ;  °  Ga8  '  alve 


iron  of  about  a  quarter  to  a  half  inch  in  thickness,  used  for 
making  boilers  and  tanks,  for  covering  ships,  etc. 
boil'er-y  (boil'er-T),  n.  [Cf.  F.  bouillerie.]  A  place  and 
apparatus  for  boiling  something, 
boil'lng,  p.  a.  Heated  to  the  point  of  bubbling  ;  heaving 
with  bubbles  ;  in  tumultuous  agitation,  as  boiling  liquid  ; 
surging  ;  seething;  swelling  with  heat,  ardor,  or  passion, 
boiling  spring,  a  spring  that  gives  out  very  hot  water,  or 
water  and  steam,  often  with  much  force  ;  a  geyser, 
boiling,  n.  1  Action  denoted  by  the  verb  boil. 

2.  Exposure  to  the  action  of  a  hot  liquid. 

3.  That  which  is  boiled,  is  being  boiled,  or  is  to  be  boiled  ; 
fig.  and  colloq.,  a  quantity,  batch,  party. 

The  handsomest  woman  of  her  day,  and  the  cleverest,  the 
nicest,  the  best  of  the  whole  boiling.  George  Meredith. 

4.  Metal.  See  puddling,  2. 

boiling  heat,  the  heat  of  anything  at  the  boiling  point.  — 
b.  point,  the  temperature  at  which  a  liquid  is  converted 
into  vapor,  with  the  phenomena  of  ebullition.  This  is 
different  for  different  liquids,  and  for  the  same  liquid  un¬ 
der  different  pressures.  For  water,  at  the  level  of  the  sea, 
barometer  30  in.,  it  is  212°  Fahrenheit ;  for  alcohol,  172.96°  ; 
for  ether,  94.8° ;  for  mercury,  about  675°.  The  boiling 
point  of  water  is  lowered  one  degree  Fahrenheit  for  about 
560  feet  of  ascent  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  —  to  be  at  the 
b.  point,  to  be  very  angry. 

boil'— o' ver,  n.  An  event  with  an  unexpected  or  unforesee¬ 
able  issue  ;  as,  the  race  was  a  boil-over.  Colloq. ,  Australia. 
bo  io'bi  (bo-yo'be),  n.  [Prob.  fr.  native  name  :  cf.  Pg.  bo- 
jobi.~\  A  South  American  snake  (Xiphosoma  caninum)  of 
the  boa  family,  largely  green  above  and  yellow  beneath, 
bois'ter-ous  (bois'ter-fts),  a.  [ME.  boistous  ;  of  uncertain 
origin  ;  cf.  W.  bwystus  ferocious.]  1.  Rough  or  rude  ;  un¬ 
yielding;  strong;  powerful.  Obs.  “Boisterous  hand.”  Shak. 

2.  Massive;  cumbrous;  also,  coarse  in  quality.  Obs.  Caxton. 

3.  Exhibiting  tumultuous  violence  and  fury  ;  acting  with 
noisy  turbulence  ;  violent ;  rough  ;  stormy. 

The  waters  swell  before  a  boisterous  storm.  Shak. 
The  brute  and  boisterous  force  of  violent  men.  Milton. 

4.  Noisy;  rough;  turbulent;  as,  boisterous  mirth. 

I  like  not  that  loud,  boisterous  man.  Addison. 
5-  Vehement;  excessive.  Rare. 

The  heat  becomes  too  powerful  and  boisterous.  Woodward. 
Syn.  —  Loud,  roaring,  violent,  stormy,  turbulent,  furious, 
tumultuous,  noisy,  impetuous,  vehement, 
bo'lar  (bo'ldr),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  bole  or  clay  ;  clayey, 
bo'las  (bo'las^),  n.  sing.  &  pi.  [Sp.]  A  kind  of  missile 
weapon  consisting  of  two  or  three  balls  of  stone,  iron,  or 
other  material,  attached  to  the  ends  of  a  thong  or  cord 
(when  three  balls  are  used,  the  third  is  attached  to  a  cord 
nearly  half  as  long  as  the  main  cord  and  at  a  point  bisecting 
it) ;  — used  by  the  Gauchos  of  South  America,  and  others, 
for  hurling  at  and  entangling  an  animal, 
bold  (bold),  a.;  bold'er  ;  bold'est.  [ME.  bald,  bold ,  AS. 
bald ,  beald  ;  akin  to  Icel.  ballr ,  OHG.  bald,  MHG.  bait,  D. 
boud,  Goth,  balpei  boldness.  In  G.  there  remains  only 
bald ,  adv.,  soon.]  1.  Forward  to  meet  danger;  venture¬ 
some  ;  daring  ;  not  shrinking  from  risk  ;  brave ;  courageous. 
A  bold  bad  man,  that  dar’d  to  call  by  name 
Great  Gorgon,  prince  of  darkness  and  dead  night.  Spenser. 

2.  Exhibiting  or  requiring  spirit  and  contempt  of  danger; 

planned  with  courage  ;  daring;  vigorous.  “The  bold  de¬ 
sign  pleased  highly.”  Milton. 

3.  In  a  bad  sense,  too  forward;  taking  undue  liberties; 
over  assuming  or  confident;  lacking  proper  modesty  or 
restraint;  rude;  impudent. 

Thou  art  too  wild,  too  rude  and  bold  of  voice.  Shak. 

4.  Strong  or  powerful  ;  big  or  fierce,  as  a  wind  or  fire  ; 
big,  in  the  sense  of  full  or  great  development ;  as,  bold 
grain ;  a  bold  mother-of-pearl  shell,  that  is,  a  very  thick 
one.  Obs.,  except  dial,  or  in  special  uses. 

6.  Confident;  wholly  assured.  Obs. 

I  am  bold  her  honor  will  remain  hers.  Shak. 

6  Somewhat  overstepping  usual  bounds  or  conventional 
rules  ;  as,  bold  views;  bold  tales  ;  also,  having  free,  daring, 
or  striking  qualities  ;  as,  a  bold  imagination  ;  bold  art. 

The  cathedral  church  is  a  very  bold  work.  Addison. 
7-  Standing  prominently  out  to  view  ;  markedly  conspicu¬ 
ous  ;  striking  the  eye;  in  high  relief. 

Shadows  in  painting  .  .  .  make  the  figure  bolder.  Dryden. 
8.  Steep;  abrupt ;  prominent ;  as,  a  vessel  with  a  bold,  or 
bluff,  bow  ;  also,  deep ;  —  said  of  water  near  a  steep  shore. 

Where  the  bold  cape  its  warning  forehead  rears.  Trumbull 
Syn.  —  Courageous,  daring,  brave,  intrepid,  fearless, 
dauntless,  valiant,  manful,  audacious,  stout-hearted,  high- 
spirited,  adventurous,  confident,  forward,  impudent, 
bold  eagle,  an  Australian  eagle  (  Uroaetus  audax),  which  de¬ 
stroys  lambs  and  even  the  kangaroo, 
bold'en  (bol'd’n),  v.  t.  ;  bold'ened  (-d’nd);  bold'en-ing. 
To  make  bold  ;  to  encourage  ;  to  embolden. 

Ready  speakers,  being  boldened  with  their  present  abilities  to 
say  more,  .  .  .  use  less  help  of  diligence  and  study.  Ascham. 
bold'face7  (bold'fas'),  n.  1.  A  bold-faced  person. 

2.  Print.  Bold-faced  type  or  printing. 


bold'-faced7  (bold'fast/),  a.  1.  Bold  in  manner  or  expres¬ 
sion  ;  indecorously  forward  ;  as,  a  bold-faced  woman. 

I  have  seen  enough  to  confute  all  the  bold-faced  atheists  of 
this  age.  Bramhall. 

2  Print.  Having  a  conspicuous  or  heavy  face. 

HQir-'  This  line  is  bold-faced  nonpareil, 
bold'ly,  adv.  In  a  bold  manner  or  state, 
bold'ness.  n.  State  or  quality  of  being  bold. 

Syn.  — Bravery,  intrepidity,  dauntlessness,  hardihood, 
brazenness,  assurance.  See  confidence,  courage. 

Bol'du  (bbl'du),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Sp.  (in  Chile)  boldo.]  Bot. 
A  genus  of  Chilean  monimiaceous  plants  consisting  of  a 
single  species,  B.  boldus,  the  bol'do  (-do).  It  is  an  ever¬ 
green  shrub  with  sweet,  edible  fruit.  The  leaves  are  used 
as  a  tonic  and  antispasmodic. 

bole  (bol),  7i.  [ME.  bole,  fr.  Icel.  bolr ;  akin  to  Sw.  bdl , 
Dan.  but,  trunk,  stem  of  a  tree,  G.  bohle  a  thick  plank  or 
board  ;  cf.  LG.  boll  round.]  The  trunk  or  stem  of  a  tree, 
or  that  which  is  like  it.  “  Elm-tree  boles."  Tennyson. 
bole.  n.  [LL.  bolus,  Gr.  /3wAos  a  clod  or  lump  of  earth  : 
cf.  F.  bol,  and  also  L.  bolus  morsel.  Cf.  bolus.]  1.  Any 
of  several  varieties  of  friable  earthy  clay,  usually  colored 
more  or  less  strongly  red  by  oxide  of  iron.  It  is  used  to 
color  and  adulterate  various  substances;  it  was  formerly 
used  in  medicine.  It  consists  essentially  of  hydrous  sili¬ 
cates  of  aluminium,  or  less  often  of  magnesium.  See  clay. 
2.  A  bolus  ;  a  dose.  Coleridge. 

bole  armoniac  or  armoniak,  Armenian  bole.  Obs.  Chaucer. 
bole,  u.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  An  aperture,  with  a  shutter,  in 
the  wall  of  a  house,  for  giving,  occasionally,  air  or  light ;  also, 
a  closet,  crypt,  or  locker  in  the  wall  of  a  building.  Scot. 
bole,  n.  1.  Var.  of  bowl,  the  vessel. 

2.  A  place,  usually  a  round  cavity  on  a  hill,  where  lead 
was  formerly  smelted.  Dial.  Eng. 
bo-lec'tion  (bo-lek'slmn),  bi  lec'tion 
(bi-),  n.  Arch.  That  portion  of  a  group  1 
of  moldings  which  projects  beyond  the  Bolection  Molding 
general  surface  of  a  panel.  —  bo-lec'tioned  (-sh&nd),  bi- 
lec'tioned,  a.  Rare. 
bo-le'ro  (bo-la'ro),  n. ;  pi.  I 
-Ros(-roz).  [Sp.]  1.  Music. <  _ 

A  Spanish  dance  in  $  time,  Bolero  Rhythm, 

commonly  with  castanets,  or  the  lively  music  for  it. 

2.  A  kind  of  short  outer  waist  garment,  with  or  without 
sleeves,  worn  by  women. 

Bo  le  ta'ce  3B  (bo'le-ta'se-e),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  fr.  Boletus.'] 
Bot.  A  family  of  basidiomycetous  fleshy  fungi  of  the  pore¬ 
bearing  group,  having  the  pores  easily  separating  from  the 
pileus  and  from  each  other.  The  principal  genera  are  Bo¬ 
letus,  Fistulina,  and  Strobilomyces.  By  some  the  family  is 
included  in  the  Polyporaceae.  —  bo  le  ta'ceous  <-shfts),  a. 
Bo-le'tUS  (bo-le'tws),  n.  [L.  boletus,  Gr.  ^coAtx^?.]  Bot. 
A  genus  of  basidiomycetous  fungi,  type  and  principal  rep¬ 
resentative  of  the  family  Boletaceae.  They  are  son, 
early  decaying  fungi,  having  the  sporiferous  tubes  easily 
separating  from  the  pileus.  There  are  over  100  species, 
some,  as  B.  edulis ,  edible,  others  very  poisonous.  They 
vary  widely  in  color,  and  some  species  are  very  beautiful, 
bo'lide  (bo'lTd  ;  bbl'Id  ;  277),  n.  [F.,  fr.  L.  bolis ,  fr.  Gr. 
0oAt m  missile,  /SdAAeiu  to  throw.]  A  brilliant  meteor,  fol¬ 
lowed  by  a  train  of  light  or  sparks;  esp.,  one  which  ex¬ 
plodes.  See  METEOR. 

Bo  liv'i-an  (bo-lTv'T-5n),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  Bolivia. 
—  7i.  A  native  of  Bolivia. 

boll  (bol),  n.  [ME.  bolle  boll,  bowl,  AS.  bolla.  See  bowl 
a  vessel.]  1.  Obs.  equiv.  of  bowl,  a  vessel. 

2.  A  bubble  ;  also,  a  knoblike  protuberance.  Obs. 

3.  The  pod  or  capsule  of  a  plant,  esp.  of  flax  or  cotton  ;  a 
pericarp  of  a  globular  form. 

4-  Also  bole.  An  old  Scotch  measure  :  for  wheat  and  beans 
it  contained  about  4,  for  oats,  barley,  and  potatoes,  about 
6.  Winchester  bushels.  In  some  north  English  localities 
the  use  of  an  old  boll  of  6,  and  a  new  boll  of  2,  imp.  bush¬ 
els  has  continued  to  recent  times, 
boll  (bol),  v.  i.  ;  bolled  (bold).  1.  To  swell  up ;  grow.  Obs. 
2  To  form  a  boll  or  seed  vessel ;  to  go  to  seed. 
BoPland-lst  (bol'an-dist),  n.  Any  of  the  editors  (Jesuits) 
of  the  “  Acta  Sanctorum,”  or  Lives  of  the  Saints  ;  —  named 
from  John  Bolland,  who  began 
the  work 

bol'lard  (bbl'drd),  n.  [Cf.  bole 
the  stem  of  a  tree;  pollard.] 

An  upright  wooden  or  iron  post, 
as  in  a  boat  or  on  a  dock,  around 
which  to  fasten,  or  take  a  turn 
with,  a  rope. 

bollard  timber.  Naut.  A  timber, 
also  called  a  knighthead,  rising, 
just  within  the  stem  in  a  ship,  on 
either  side  of  the  bowsprit  to  se¬ 
cure  its  end. 

boll  weevil  A  grayish  weevil 


Cotton  Boll  Weevil  (An- 
thonomus  grandis).  I  Ima¬ 
go  ;  2  Larva,  x  2 


boiler  alarm.  An  automatic 
whistling  device  for  indicating 
low  water  in  a  steam  boiler, 
boiler  compound.  A  compound 
used  to  prevent  formation  of 
scales  in  boilers  ;  an  antiincrus- 
tator. 

boiler  deck  In  a  steamer,  the 
deck  on  which  the  boilers  are. 
boiler  float.  A  float  operating  a 
feed  valve  to  a  steam  boiler, 
boil'er-ful,  n.  See  -ful. 
boiler  iron.  =  boiler  plate. 
boiler  shell.  The  outer  inclos¬ 
ing  plates  of  a  steam  boiler, 
boil'er-smith',  n.  A  blacksmith 
who  works  at  making  boilers, 
boiler  tube.  One  of  the  tubes  of 
a  boiler.  See  boiler. 

Boi'ley’s  blue  (boi'lYz).  A  pur¬ 
plish  crystalline  dyestuff  pre¬ 
pared  by  fusing  indigo  with  an 
excess  of  acid  sodium  sulphate, 
boil'ing-ly,  adv.  of  boiling. 
boil'y  (boil'Y),  a.  Infested  with, 
or  characterized  by,  boils, 
boll'y,  n.  [F.  bonillie .]  Flour 
or  bread  boiled  with  milk,  used 
as  food  for  infants.  Dial.  Eng. 
boin.  +  boon.  (.Scot.  I 

boin.  Var.  of  boyne,  a  tub.J 
boi'nard,  n.  [OF.  buisnart,  bui- 
nart.]  Fool  ;  rogue.  Obs. 
boir.  Obs.  or  dial.  var.  of  bore. 
boire.  +  bower. 
bois  (b  w  a),  n.  Wood  ;  —  a 
'rench  word  used  in  various 
phrases;  as:  bois  blanc' (bliiN') 


[F.,  white  wood},  the  American 
linden.  Fr.  Amer.  —  b.  co'te-let' 
(kd't’lg')  [F.,  fiddlewood],  the 
fiddlewood.  Ji'est  Indies.  —  b. 
d’arc'  (dark')  [F.,  bow  wood, 
from  its  use  by  the  Western  In¬ 
dians],  the  osage  orange.  Fr. 
Amer.  —  b.  de  fer'  (dS  far')  [F., 
lit.,  wood  of  iron],  the  hop  horn¬ 
beam.  Fr.  Amer.  —  b.  dur  ci' 
(dur'se')  [F.,  hardened  wood], 
a  hard,  highly  poliehable  com¬ 
position  of  fine  hard-wood  saw¬ 
dust  mixed  with  blood,  and 
pressed.  — b.  im  mor  tel'  (e'- 
mnr'tel')  TF.,  lit.,  immortal 
wood],  a  fabaceous  shrub  or 
tree  ( Erythrina  umbrosa )  used 
to  shade  young  cacao  planta¬ 
tions.  West  Indies.  —  b-  in  con/- 
nu'  (ftN/ko/nu')  [F.,  lit.,  un¬ 
known  wood],  the  sugarberrv. 
Louisiana. — b.  puant'  (pwaNr). 
[F.,  lit.,  stinking  wood.]  a  The 
hardy  catalpa.  Fr  Amer.  b  The 
sycamore.  Louisiana. 

Il'Bois  brfi  W  (bwa'brii'la'),  n. 
[Canadian  F.,  lit.,  burnt  wood.] 
A  Canadian  half-breed,  esp.  of 
French  and  Indian  blood;  — 
from  their  dark  complexion. 
Bois  Guil'bert'.  Bri  an'  de  (br?- 
iiN'  d5  bwa  gel'bSr').  A  brave 
but  cruel  and  sensual  com¬ 
mander  of  the  Knights  Tem¬ 
plars  in  Sir  Walter  Scott’6 
“  Ivanhoe.” 

||  bois  Beau'  (bwi'sd'),  n.  [F. 


See  bushel.]  a  An  old  French 

dry  measure  varying  with  the 
locality,  that  of  Paris  being 
equal  to  13.01  liters.  From  1812 
to  1840  its  legal  value  was  12.5 
liters  (1.4  necks),  b  Among  Pa¬ 
risian  tradesmen,  the  decaliter, 
c  In  Belgium,  a  measure  of  15 
liters. 

boist.  +  boast. 
hoist,  n.  [OF.  boiste,  F.  boite."] 
1  A  box.  Obs.  Chaucer. 

2.  (boist  ;  Mst).  A  laborer’s 
shanty  ;  a  hut.  Dial.  Eng. 
boisteous.  4*  boistous.  [ous.l 

boi8'ter-ous-ly,m/r.ofBoisTER-| 

bois'ter-ous-ness,  n.  See  -ness. 
bois'tous.  a.  Boisterous.  Obs  — 
boiB'tous-ly,  adv.  Obs.  —  bois'- 
tous-nes8.  n.  Obs. 
boitt.  BOAT. 

Bo-ja'nus  or'gan  (bo-ja'nws  ; 
bu-ya'ncJbs).  See  organ  of  Bo- 

,i  i\rv 

bo'Jar.  4*  boyar. 
bo-jo'bl.  Var.  of  boiobi. 

bok.  +  BOLK, BOOK, 
bok.  Obs.  var.  or  Dutch  equiv. 
of  buck,  the  animal, 
bo'ka-dam  (bd'ka-ddm).  n.  An 
aquatic  East  Indian  poisonous 
snake  of  the  genus  Cerberus. 
bo'kark(bo'kiirk),  n.  A  basket 
of  birch  bark  used  by  Indians 
about  Lake  Superior, 
boke.  Obs.  pret.  of  bake;  obs. 
var.  of  book. 

boke.  Obs.  or  dial.  var.  of  bolk. 


boke.  v.  t.  3r  t.  To  poke;  to  thrust. 
Obs.  or  Dial.  [buckler.  I 

bokel,  bokeler.  f  buckle,  | 

bokeram.  +  buckram. 
boket.  4*  bucket. 

Bo-kha'ra  clo'ver  (b?5-ka'r«). 
[Named  from  Bokhara,  Russian 
Asia.]  The  white  or  sweet  meli- 
lot  (Juelilotus  alba). 
bol.  +  BOLE,  BOLL,  BULL. 

Bol.  Abbr.  Bolivia, 
bolace.  +  bullace. 
bo'lar-y  (b5'l«r-T),  a.  =  bolar. 
bolas.  bullace. 
bolbanac,  bolbonac.  The  plant 
honesty.  Obs. 
bolck.  +  bolk. 
bold,  n.  [AS.]  A  house;  a  build¬ 
ing.  Obs. 

bold,  v.  t.  lV  i.  [Cf.  AS.  bseldan 
to  encourage,  oealdian  to  be 
brave. 1  To  make,  or  to  be  or  be¬ 
come,  bold.  Obs.  Shak. 

bold,  n.  A  bold  person.  Obs. 
bold,  adv.  Boldly.  (See  flat 
adverb.) 

bol-da'cious-ly  (bOl-da'shus-lD, 
adv.  [ bold  +  audacious.]  Bold¬ 
ly  ,  audaciously  ;  impudently. 
Dial.  Eng.  Cf.  BODACIOUSLY. 
bolden.  +  bolne. 
bol'der  (bol'd?r  ;  b5'-),n.  The 
bulrush.  Dial.  Eng. 
bold'-faced  nessfbbld'fasPncs;) 
n.  See  -ness. 

bold'hede,  n.  [ bold  +  -hede  (= 
-head).']  Boldness.  Obs. 
bol 'dine  (bol'dln  ;  -den  ;  184),  n. 


Also  -din.  A  poisonous  alkaloid 

found  in  the  leaves  of  the  boldo. 
bol'  do-glu'cin,  n.  [ boldo  -f  gln- 
cin,  for  glucina.]  Chem.  A  glu- 
coside,  CsoH^Oh,  found  in  the 
leaves  of  the  boldo. 
boldspreet  +  bowsprit. 
bole.  +  BULL. 

bole.  Obs.  or  dial.  var.  of  boll. 
bo'le,  n.  [Gr.  /3oA y\  a  throw.] 
Physics.  A  proposed  unit  of  mo¬ 
mentum, —  the  momentum  of 
one  gram  moving  with  a  veloc¬ 
ity  ot  one  centimeter  per  second 
bo-leau'  (bO-15'),  n.  [F.  bou- 
leau  birch.]  The  paper  birch. 
Quebec. 

boled  < bold),  a.  Characterized 
by  or  having  a  bole, 
bo-le'ite  (bf.-lS'It  ;  bS-le'-),  n. 
[From  Boleo, Lower  California.] 
An  argentiferous  percylite. 
bolesprit.  +  bowsprit. 
bo-let'ic  (b<5-l5t'lk),  a.  [From 
Boletus. ]  Chem.  Fu marie.  Obs. 
bo'ley  (do'IT)-  Var.  of  booly. 
bol'i-a.  bol '1- ah  (bQl'I-d  ;  bo'- 
lT-d).  Vars.  of  bauleah. 
bo'line.  +  bowline. 
bo'lis  (bo'lTs  ;  bBl'Ys),  n.  [L. 
See  bolide.]  A  bolide.  Rare. 
I|  bo-li'ta  (bfi-le'ta),  n.  [Sp. 
dim.  of  bola  ball.]  =  mataco. 
bol'i-var  (bBl'I-vdr;  Sp.  bfi-le'- 
var),  n.  [Amer.  Sp.,  after  Simon 
Bolivar,  the  liberator  of  Bolivia, 
Venezuela,  etc.]  See  coin. 
bo/li-via'no  (b5'l$-vya'n5),  n. ; 


pi.  -nos  (-n5z;  ^p.nOs).  [Amer. 

Sp.]  See  coin. 

bolk.  boke  (b5k),  v.  i r  n.  [ME. 
bolken  to  belch.]  Vomit ;  belch. 
Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 

bolke  +  bulk. 

boll.  +  boil,  bole,  bow. 
boll,  v.x.  [Cf.  bowl]  To  drink; 
booze.  Obs. 

boll  (bfil),  n.  [Origin  uncert.] 
A  specter  ;  bogy.  Dial.  Eng. 
bolle.  +  bowl,  bull. 
bolled,  pret.  tf  p.  p.  of  boll,  v. 
boiled,  p.  a.  Swollen  or  inflated; 
also,  embossed;  adorned.  Obs. 
bollen.  f  boln. 
boll'en  (bfl'’n),o.  [ME. bollyn, 
bollun,  bollen.  p.  p.  of  bellen  to 
swell.]  Swollen  ;  puffed  out. 
Obs.  B.  Jon  son. 

Bolle,  or  Bolle’s,  poplar  (bol ; 
bolz).  A  cultivated  variety  ( Pop- 
ulus  alba  bolleana )  of  white  pop¬ 
lar,  having  deeply  lobed  leaves, 
boll'er,  n.  A  tippler.  06s. 
boll'ing(b<5l'Ing),  n.  [Cf.  boi.e 
stem  of  a  tree  ;  poll,  v.  <.]  A 
tree  from  which  the  branches 
have  been  cut ;  a  pollard.  Rare 
or  Obsoles. 

Boll'man  truss  (bfll'mdn).  See 
truss,  n. 

bol'lock(b81'tZk),n.  [Cf.  ball.] 
Naut.  Either  of  two  blocks  fas¬ 
tened  to  the  middle  of  the  top¬ 
sail  yards  of  large  ships,  through 
which  the  topsail  tyes  pass, 
bollun.  +  bollen. 


food,  foot ;  out,  oil ;  chair  ;  go  ;  sing,  iijk  ;  then,  thin ;  nature,  verdure  (250) ;  K  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144) ;  boN  ;  yet ;  zh  =  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Guide. 

Full  explanations  of  Abbreviations,  Signs,  etc.,  Immediately  precede  the  Vocabulary. 


BOLLWORM 


250 


BOMBARDER 


(Anthonomus  grandis)  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  long, 
which  infests  the  cotton  plant,  puncturing,  and  laying  its 
eggs  in,  the  squares  and  bolls.  The  larvae  live  in,  and  feed 
on,  the  interior  substance  of  the  buds  and  bolls.  This  in¬ 
sect  is  a  native  of  southern  Mexico  and  Central  America, 
but  crossed  the  Rio  Grande 
in  1893,  and  has  since  spread 
northward  till  it  seriously 
threatens  the  cotton-grow¬ 
ing  industry. 

boll' worm'  (bol'wfirm'),  n. 

The  larva  of  anoctuid  moth 
(Heliothis  arinigera)  which 
devours  the  bolls  or  unripe 
pods  of  the  cotton  plant, 
often  doing  great  damage.  It 
also  feeds  on  the  ears  of  corn 
and  on  tomatoes,  beans,  etc. 

Called  also  corn-ear  worm. 


Bollworm  and  Adult  Moth.  (§) 


bo'lo  (bo'lo),  n. ;  pi.  -los  (-loz).  [Sp.]  A  kind  of  large 

single-edged  knife,  _ _ _ 

resembling  a  ma- 

chete.  Phil .  I.  A  Bolo  (the  form  used  in  fighting). 

Bolo'gna  (bo-lo'- 
nyd),  n.  1.  A  city  of  northern  Italy. 

2.  A  Bologna  sausage. 

Bologna  flask,  vial,  or  phial,  a  bottle  of  unannealed  glass  which 
will  fly  into  pieces  when  its  surface  is  scratched  as  by  a 
fragment  of  flint  dropped.  Cf.  Rupert’s  drop.  —  B.  phos¬ 
phorus,  a  phosphorescent  sulphide  of  barium  made  by  reduc¬ 
ing  Bologna  stone  or  some  other  form  of  barium  sulphate ; 
—  applied  also  to  other  compounds  having  similar  prop- 
ertiesl  as  the  sulphides  of  calcium  and  strontium.  It  is 


used  m  the  preparation  of  luminous  paint.  —  B.  sausage 
[It.  salsiccia  di  Bologna ' 
veal,  and  pork,  chopped 


[It.  salsiccia  di  Bologna],  a  large  sausage  made  of  beef, 
fine,  seasoned,  and  inclosed  in  a 


skiii.  —  B.  stone,  Min.,  barite,  when  found  in  roundish 
masses  composed  of  radiating  fibers,  first  discovered  near 
Bologna.  It  is  phosphorescent  when  calcined. 

Bolo  gnese'  (bo'lo-nyez';  -nyes'),  a.  [Cf.  It.  bolognese.] 
Of  or  pertaining  to  Bologna.  —  n.  A  native  of  Bologna. 
Bolognese  vial  or  phial,  a  Bologna  flask.  —  B.  phosphorus, 
Bologna  phosphorus. 

bo'lo-graph  (bo'lo-graf),  n.  [Gr.  /3oAt)  stroke  +  -graph.] 
An  automatic  record  or  tracing  made  with  the  b<flometer. 
—  bo  lo  graphic  (  grSf'Tk),  a.  —  bolo-graphl-cal-Iy 
(-T-kdl-T),  aav.  —  bo  log'ra-phy  (bo-15g'ra-fT),  n. 

bo-lom'e-ter  (bo-15m'e-ter),  n.  [Gr.  poAg  stroke  -f-  -meter.] 
Physics.  An  electrical  instrument  for  measuring  minute 
quantities  of  radiant  heat,  esp.  in  different  parts  of  the 
spectrum,  by  measuring  the  changes  in  resistance  of  a 
blackened  platinum  strip  exposed  to  the  radiations. 

bdo-met'rlc  (bo'lo-mfit'n  k),  a.  Of  or  pert,  to  a  bolometer, 
bolometric  method,  Elec .,  the  method  of  detecting  electric 
waves  by  the  change  in  resistance  due  to  the  heat  produced 
by  them  in  a  fine  wire.  Cf.  barretter. 

bol'son  (bol'sf/n  ;  Sp.  bol-s5n'),  n.  [Sp.,  a  large  purse.] 
A  broad  desert  valley  without  external  drainage.  South¬ 
west era  U.  S. 

bol'ster  (bol'ster),  n.  [AS.  bolster ;  akin  to  Icel.  bdlstr , 
Sw.  &  Dan.  bolster ,  OHG.  bolstar ,  polstar ,  G.  polster  ;  peril, 
fr.  the  same  root  as  E.  bowl  a  hollow  vessel.]  1.  A  long 
pillow  or  cushion  used  to  support  the  head  oi  a  person  ly¬ 
ing  on  a  bed,  generally  used  under  the  pillows  and  often 
laid  under  the  sheets. 

And  here  I  ’ll  fling  the  pillow,  there  the  bolster. 

This  way  the  coverlet,  another  way  the  sheets.  Shdk. 

2.  A  soft  pad,  cushion,  or  support  like  a  bolster  used  to 
relieve  pressure  on  any  part  of  the  body  or  to  fill  it  out. 
Specif.  .  a  A  cushion  to  lean  or  sit  upon  ;  also,  a  pad  used 
by  porters.  Obs.  b  A  pad  or  compress  applied  to  any 
part  of  the  body,  as  in  surgery,  c  Padding  put  into  a  gar¬ 
ment  to  give  an  appearance  of  roundness  to  the  figure.  Obs. 

3.  Any  of  various  solid  objects  made  in  a  form  suggestive 
of,  or  suggested  by,  a  bolster,  or  cushion  ;  specif.  :  a  Arch. 

(1)  A  rounded  projection,  as  a  pulvination,  or  the  baluster 
in  the  Ionic  capital.  (2)  One  of  the  small  pieces  of  scant¬ 
ling  nailed  across  the  outer  curve  of  the  centering  for  an 
arch,  and  taking  the  weight  of  the  arch  masonry,  b  The 
raised  ridge  on  the  wrest  plank  of  a  piano,  holding  the  tim¬ 
ing  pins,  c  Bot.  The  slight  excrescence  at  the  junction 
of  branch  and  stem  or  of  the  leafstalk  and  its  axis,  result¬ 
ing  in  a  scar  upon  removal,  d  A  plate  of  iron  or  a  mass 
of  wood  under  the  end  of  a  bridge  girder,  to  keep  the  girder 
from  vesting  directly  on  the  abutment,  e  A  transverse 
bar  above  the  axle  of  a  wagon,  on  which  the  bed  or  body 
rests,  f  The  crossbeam  forming  the  bearing  piece  of  the 
body  of  a  railroad  car  ;  the  central  and  principal  cross¬ 
beam  of  a  car  truck,  g  The  perforated  plate  in  a  punch¬ 
ing  machine  on  which  anything  rests  when  being  punched, 
h  Cutlery.  (1)  That  part  of  a  knife  blade  which  abuts  upon 
the  end  of  the  handle.  (2)  The  metallic  end  of  a  pocket- 
knife  handle,  i  A  short  timber  or  block  set  horizontally 
upon  a  post  so  as  to  give  greater  bearing  surface 
for  girders,  or  to  shorten  their  span,  or  to  allow 
the  erection  of  an  upper  post  between  their  ends. 

J  A  crosspiece  connecting  the  ribs  of  the  center¬ 
ing  w'hich  supports  the  voussoirs  of  an  arch,  k 
The  spindle  bearing  in  the  rail  of  a  spinning 
frame.  1  =  bunk,  n.,  2  a 

4.  A  padded  or  soft  part  of  a  mechanism,  used 
to  relieve  pressure,  prevent  chafing,  deaden 
noise,  etc. ;  also,  a  mechanical  device  or  mech¬ 
anism  or  a  structural  part  intended  to  afford  sup¬ 
port  or  a  bearing  for  something  ;  specif.  :  a  A  1  Bolster  1; 
padded  part  of  a  saddle.  Obs.  b  Naut.  (1)  A  2  Beam, 
cushion  or  a  piece  of  soft  wood  covered  with  tarred  can¬ 
vas,  placed  on  the  trestletrees  and  against  the  mast,  for 
the  collars  of  the  shrouds  to  rest  on,  to  prevent  chafing. 

(2)  Any  similar  contrivance  used  to  prevent  chafing. 
C  Ordnance.  A  block  of  wood  on  the  carriage  of  an  old- 
time  siege  gun,  upon  which  the  breech  of  the  gun  rested 
when  arranged  for  transportation.  Obs. 


bol'ster  (bol'ster),  v.  t. ;  bol'stered  (-sterd) ;  bol'ster-ing. 

1.  To  support  with  a  bolster  or  pillow. 

2.  To  support,  hold  up,  or  maintain  ;  esp.,  to  support  with 
difficulty  or  unusual  eff  ort ;  —  often  with  up. 

To  bolster  baseness.  _  Drayton. 

Shoddy  inventions  designed  to  bolster  up  a  factitious  pride. 

J  °  Compton  Reade. 

3.  To  pad  or  fill  out  the  form  of. 

4  To  belabor  with  bolsters.  T.  Hughes. 

bol'ster,  v.  i.  To  lie  together  on  the  same  bolster.  Rare. 

Mortal  eyes  do  see  them  bolster.  Shak. 

bolster  work.  Arch  '.  Courses  of  masonry,  or  other  mem¬ 
bers,  which  are  bellied  or  curved  outward  like  cushions, 
bolt  (bolt),  n.  [AS.  bolt;  akin  to  Icel.  bolli ,  Dan.  bolt ,  D. 
bout ,  OHG.  bolz ,  G.  bolz ,  bolzen  ;  of  uncertain  origin.]  1.  A 
shaft  or  missile  intended  to  be  shot  from  a  crossbow  or  cat¬ 
apult,  esp.  a  short,  stout,  blunt-headed  arrow  ;  a  quarrel ; 
an  arrow,  or  that  which  resembles  an  arrow  ;  a  dart ;  also 
(modern),  rarely,  an  elongated  artillery  projectile. 

Look  that  the  crossbowmen  lack  not  bolts. 

A  fool’s  bolt  is  soon  6hot.  Shak. 

2.  Lightning;  a  thunderbolt. 

3.  A  sliding  catch,  or  fastening,  as  for  a  door  or  gate  ;  the 
portion  of  a  lock  which  is  shot  or  withdrawn  by  the  key. 

4.  A  shackle  ;  a  fetter.  Obs.  or  Archaic. 

Away  with  him  to  prison  !  lay  bolts  enough  upon  him.  Shak. 

5.  A  strong  pin,  of  iron  or  other  material,  used  to  fasten  or 
hold  something  in  place,  often  having  a  head  at  one  end  and 
a  screw  thread  cut  upon  the  other  end.  Bolts  are  of  many 
kinds  and  are  /f_1  a 
given  various 
names,  accord¬ 
ing  to  :  (1)  The 
general  shape 
of  the  head,  as 
cheese  head , 
countersunk 
h e a d,  roun  d 
head ,  square 
head ,  etc.  (see 
head).  (2)  Some 
peculiarity  in 
the  shape  of  the 
head,  as  eye , 
ring, etc.  (3)  The 
mode  of  secur¬ 
ing,  as  screw , 
fox,  key,  jao , 
b  a  y,  dine n, 
etc.  (4)  The  use 
or  application, 
as  belt,  bridge, 

carriage ,  coup-  -  —  -- 

ling,  elevator,  Forms  of  Bolt  and  Bolt  Heads.  A  Tap  Bolt ; 
fish i  king,  roof,  B  Machine  Bolt ;  1  Square  Head  ;  2  Hexagon; 

3  Capstan  ;_4  Cheese  ;_5  Snap;  6  Ova: 


.  ... 
stud^stove,  tire, 
etc.  Definitions 
of  such  as  are 
distin  ctive 
enough  to  call 
for  special 


Button  ;  7  Conical  ;  8  Pan  ;  9  Countersunk 
Head  ;  10  Elevator  Bolt ;  11  Countersunk¬ 
headed  Bolt  with  Stop,  to  prevent  rotation; 
12  Fang,  or  Rag,  Bolt ;  13  T-headed  Bolt  for 
Carriage  Shaft  ;  14  Cone-headed  Bolt, 
treatment  will  be  found  in  their  vocabulary  places.  Cf. 

TAP  BOLT,  SCREW  BOLT,  8TUD  BOLT. 

6.  A  compact  package  or  roll  of  cloth,  as  of  canvas  or  silk, 
often  containing  about  forty  yards. 

7.  A  bundle,  as  of  osiers  or  straw. 

8.  A  block  of  timber  to  be  sawed  or  cut  into  shingles,  staves, 
etc.;  also,  a  bundle  of  boards  joined  by  an  end  not  sawed 
through. 

9.  A  boltlike  or  cylindrical  jet ;  as,  a  bolt  of  water. 

10.  The  uncut  ends  or  edges  of  the  leaves  of  a  book. 

11.  Firearms.  In  breech -loading  rifles  (small  arms),  a 
breech  closure  which  resembles  in  appearance  and  general 
action  the  ordinary  door  bolt,  being  moved  back  and  forth 
in  prolongation  of  the  axis  of  the  piece  to  open  and  close 
the  bore  and  usually  rotated  to  lock  it  in  position  against 
the  action  of  the  charge.  Most  magazine  rifles  have  the 
bolt  systeyn,  though  in  some  cases  (“straight  pull”)  the 
bolt  has  only  the  sliding  motion,  the  locking  being  effected 
by  other  means.  To  the  bolt  are  usually  attached  various 
important  parts  of  the  breech  mechanism,  extractor,  firing 
pin,  mainspring,  safety  lock,  etc.  Called  also  breech  bolt. 
bolt  and  tun,  Her.,  a  birabolt  in  pale  piercing  through  a  tun. 

bolt,  v.  t.  ;  bolt'ed  ;  bolt'ing.  1.  To  shoot;  to  discharge 
or  drive  forth.  “  All  your  devils  we  will  bolt."  Fletcher. 

2.  To  utter  precipitately  ;  to  blurt  or  throw  out. 

I  hate  when  Vice  can  bolt  her  arguments.  Milton. 

3.  To  swallow  without  chewing;  as,  to  bolt  food. 

4.  U.  S.  Politics.  To  refuse  to  support,  as  a  policy  deter¬ 
mined  upon  or  a  nomination  made  by  a  party  with  which 
one  is  identified  or  by  a  caucus  in  which  one  has  taken  part. 

5.  Sporting.  To  cause  to  start  or  spring  forth  ;  to  dislodge, 
as  conies,  rabbits,  etc. 

6.  To  absent  one’s  self  from,  as  a  recitation  or  lecture, 
without  leave  or  notice.  College  Slayrg,  U.  S. 

7-  To  fasten  or  secure  with  or  as  with  a  bolt  or  bolts,  as 
a  door,  a  timber,  fetters  ;  to  shackle  ;  restrain. 

Let  tenfold  iron  bolt  my  door.  Langhorn. 

Which  shackles  accidents  and  bolts  up  change.  Shak. 
8  To  make  into  bolts  or  blocks  ;  as,  logs  are  bolted  up  into 
eighteen-inch  blocks;  to  make  up  in  bolts,  as  cloth, 
bolt,  v.  i.  1.  To  start  forth  like  a  bolt  or  arrow  ;  to  spring 
abruptly  ;  to  come  or  go  suddenly  ;  to  dart ;  to  dart  off  ;  as, 
to  bolt  out  of  the  room. 

This  Puck  seems  but  a  dreaming  dolt,  .  .  . 

And  oft  out  of  a  bush  doth  bolt.  Drayton. 

2.  To  strike  or  fall  suddenly  like  a  bolt. 

His  cloudless  thunder  bolted  on  their  heads.  Milton. 

3.  U.  S.  Politics.  To  bolt  the  nominee,  policy,  or  the  like, 
of  one’s  party.  See  bolt,  v.  t.,  4. 

4  Hort.  To  produce  seed  prematurely. 

bolt,  n.  [From  bolt,  v.  %.]  1.  A  sudden  spring  or  start ; 

a  sudden  spring  aside  ;  as,  the  horse  made  a  bolt. 

2  A  sudden  flight,  as  to  escape  creditors. 

This  gentleman  was  so  hopelessly  involved  that  he  contem¬ 
plated  a  bolt  to  America  —  or  anywhere.  Compton  Reade. 

3.  U.  S.  Politics.  A  refusal  to  support  a  nomination,  pol¬ 
icy,  or  the  like,  of  one’s  party.  See  bolt,  v.  t .,  4. 


4.  Act  of  bolting  or  swallowing  up;  also,  that  which  is 
bolted  or  gulped  down. 

bolt  (bolt),  v.  t. ;  bolt'ed  ;  bolt'ing.  [ME.  bullen,  boulten , 
OF.  buleter ,  F.  blitter ,  fr.  LL.  buletare,  buraiare ,  cf.  F.  bure 
coarse  woolen  stuff .  See  bureau;  cf.  boultel.]  1.  To  sift 
or  separate  the  coarser  from  the  finer  particles  of,  as  bran 
from  flour,  by  means  of  a  bolter ;  to  separate,  assort,  re¬ 
fine,  or  purify  by  other  means. 

Ill  schooled  in  bolted  language.  _  Shak - 

2.  To  separate,  as  if  by  sitting  or  bolting  ;  —  with  out. 
Time  and  nature  will  bolt  out  the  truth  of  things.  V Estrange. 

3.  Law.  To  discuss  or  argue  ;  esp.,  to  argue  for  practice  in 
a  moot  court,  as  formerly  in  the  Inns  of  Court.  Obs.  Eng. 
Svn.  —  See  sift. 

to  holt  to  the  bran,  to  examine  thoroughly,  so  as  to  separate 
or  discover  everything  important.  Chaucer. 

bolt,  7i.  A  flour  or  meal  sieve;  a  bolter.  B.  Jonson. 

bolt,  adv.  In  the  manner  of  a  bolt ;  suddenly  ;  straight ; 
unbendingly. 

[He]  came  bolt  up  against  the  heavy  dragoon.  Thackeray. 
bolt  upright,  a  Perfectly  upright ;  perpendicular ;  straight 
up.  Addison,  b  Lying  with  face  upright ;  on  the  back  at 
full  length.  Obs.  Chaucer.  —  bolt' -up'right/ ness,  n. 
bol'tel  (bol't^l),  n.  Arch.  1.  a  A  convex  rounded  mold¬ 
ing,  esp.  one  the  convexity  of  which  is  one  fourth  of  a  cir¬ 
cle,  being  a  member  just  below  the  abacus  in  the  Tuscan 
and  Roman  Doric  capital ;  a  torus ;  an  ovolo.  b  One  of 
the  shafts  of  a  clustered  column. 

2.  A  rounded  border  stiffening  a  cover,  dish,  etc. 
bolt  end  Hardware.  A  short  iron  or  steel  rod,  with  a 
screw  thread  on  one  end  and  a  nut  for  use  in  welding  to 
another  rod  so  that  the  whole  can  be  used  as  a  bolt, 
bolt'er  (bol'ter),  n.  One  that  bolts  ;  esp. :  a  A  horse  given 
to  suddenly  breaking  away  from  control,  b  A  voter  who 
refuses  to  support  his  party. 

bolt'er,  n.  One  that  bolts  or  sifts;  specif.,  an  instrument 
or  machine  for  bolting  flour,  meal,  or  the  like,  as  a  piece  of 
bolting  cloth,  a  sieve,  or  a  bolting  machine, 
bolt'head'  (bolt'hfid'),  n.  1.  The  head  of  a  bolt. 

2.  Chem.  A  long  straight-necked  glass  vessel  for  chemiool 
distillations  ;  —  called  also  matrass  or  receiver. 
bol'ti  (bol'tT),  n.  [Ar.  bulti.]  A  cichlid  food  fish  ( Tila - 
pia  nilotica )  of  the  Nile. 

bolt'ing,  n.  Act  or  process  of  bolting  or  sifting  ;  also,  pi., 
the  refuse  or  bran  separated  ;  siftings, 
bolting  cloth,  a  W ire,  hair,  silk,  or  other  sieve  cloth  of  dif¬ 
ferent  degrees  of  fineness,  used  by  millers  for  sifting  flour, 
b  A  kind  of  fine  fabric  used  in  fancy  work.  — b.  house,  a 
house  for  sifting  meal.  —  b.  hutch,  a  bin  or  tub  for  the  bolted 
flour  or  meal ;  fig.,  a  receptacle.  —  b.  tub,  a  bolting  hutch, 
bolt'rope'  (bolt'rSpO,  n.  Naut.  A  rope  stitched  to  the  edges 
of  a  sail,  awning,  etc.,  or  the  fine  quality  of  hemp  rope  used. 
bolt'Strake-'  (-strafe' ),  n.  Shipbuilding.  A  strake  through 
which  the  beam  bolts  or  fastenings  pass, 
bo'lus  (bo'lus),  n. ;  pi.  boluses  (-6z  ;  -Ts).  [LL.;  cf.  Gr. 

/3u>Aos  lump  oi  earth,  and  L.  bolus  a  nice  morsel.  Cf.  bole, 
n .,  clay.]  1.  A  rounded  mass  of  anything,  esp.  a  large  pill, 
such  as  those  used  in  veterinary  practice. 

2.  =  2d  bole,  1. 

bo'mah  nut  (bo'md).  [Prob.  fr.  native  name.]  The  seed  of 
an  African  euphorbiaceous  shrub  ( Pycnocoma  macrophyl- 
la),  used  in  tanning,  and  yielding  a  fixed  oil. 

Bo  ma're-a  (b$-ma're-ri),  n.  [NL.,  after  J.  C.  Valmont  de 
Bo  mare  (1731-1807),  French  naturalist.]  Bot.  A  large 
genus  of  twining  amaryllidaceous  plants,  of  tropical  Amer¬ 
ica.  They  have  showy,  often  spotted  flowers,  usually  in 
umbels.  See  sadsilla. 

bomb  (bCm;  bum;  277  :  bum,  given  by  the  older  orthoepists, 
as  Walker  and  Smart,  is  still  preferred  by  some,  esp.  in  Eng¬ 
land ),n.  [F.  bombe  bombshell,  fr.  L.  bombusa.  humming  or 
buzzing  noise,  Gr.  f$6pfio<;.]  1.  Mil.  A  shell ;  esp.,  a  spher¬ 

ical  shell,  like  those  fired  from  mortars.  See  shell. 

2.  Any  similar  missile  or  device  ;  as,  a  dynamite  bomb,  or 
a  pyrotechnic  bomb. 

3.  A  small  w'ar  vessel  carrying  bomb- throwing  mortars. 

4  An  explosive  head  to  a  whaler’s  harpoon  or  lance. 

6-  A  more  or  lees  rounded  mass  of  lava,  of  variable  6ize, 
projected  from  a  volcano  by  an  explosion  of  steam. 

6.  The  combustion  chamber  of  a  calorimeter  fitted  for  use 
in  making  explosive  combustions, 
bomb,  v.  t.  To  bombard.  Obs.  or  R. 

Bom  ba-ca'ce ae  (b5m'bd-ka'se-e),  n.  pi.  [NL.  See  Bom- 
bax.]  Bot.  A  family  of  trees  (order  Malvales),  the  silk-cot¬ 
ton  trees,  allied  to  the  Malvaceae,  but  having  palmate  leaves 
and  large  capsular  fruit  containing  seeds  invested  with  co¬ 
pious  silky  hairs.  There  are  20  genera  and  about  120  spe¬ 
cies,  widely  distributed  in  the  tropics,  including  Bombax, 
Adansonia ,  and  Ceiba.  —  bom'ba-ca'ceous  (-shi/s),  a. 
bom'bard  (bbm'bdrd  ;  bum'-),  n.  [F.  bombarde ,  LL.  bom- 
barda,  fr.  L.  bombus-\--ard.  See  bomb.]  1.  Gun.  A  piece  of 
heavy  ordnance  formerly  used  for  throw  ing  stones  and  other 
ponderous  missiles;  the  earliest  kind  of  cannon;  also,  a  port¬ 
able  firearm;  bombardelle. 

2-  Hence,  the  missile  fired  by  a  bombard  ;  also,  a  shot  from 
a  bombard  or  a  volley  from  several.  Obs. 

3.  A  large  drinking  vessel  or  can,  or  a  leather  bottle,  for 
carrying  liquor  or  beer  ;  fig.,  a  toper.  Obs. 

Yond  same  black  cloud,  yond  huge  one,  looks  like  a  foul  bom¬ 
bard  that  would  shed  his  liquor  Shak- 

4.  pi.  Padded  breeches.  Obs. 

6.  A  bomb  vessel.  =  bomb,  n.,  3. 
bom  bard'  (b5m-bard' ;  bum-),  v.  t. ;  bom-bard'ed  ;  bom- 
bard'ing.  [Cf.  F.  bombarder.  See  bombard,  n.]  1.  To  at¬ 
tack  (formerly)  with  bombards  or  (nowr)writh  artillery;  esp., 
to  throw  shells,  shot,  etc.,  at  or  into. 

Next,  she  means  to  bombard  Naples.  Burke. 

2.  To  assail  vigorously  or  persistently  ;  as,  to  bombard  one 
with  questions. 

3.  To  stuff  (a  fillet  of  veal).  Oxf.  E.  D. 

bom  bard'er  (-er),  n.  1.  One  who  has  charge  of  a  bom¬ 
bard  ;  a  bombardier.  Obs. 

2.  One  that  bombards  ;  specif.,  a  bombarding  vessel. 


boln.  bolne  (bolr.),  v.  i.  8r  t. 
ME.  bolnen,  bollen ;  cf.  Dan. 
mine.].  To  swell ;  to  puff  ;  also, 
to  cause  to  6well.  Obs. 
bo'lo.  v.  t. ;  bo'loed  (-I5d) ; 
bo'lo-ino.  To  cut,  hack,  or 
kill  w'ith  a  bolo. 

Bo-lo'gnan  (bft-lo'nydn),  Bo- 
lo'gnian  (bo-ld'nydn ),  a.  n. 
Bolognese.  —  Boloignian  phos- 
horus.  Bologna  phosphorus.  — 
.  stone.  Bologna  stone. 


bo'lo-man,  n.;pl.  -men.  A  man 
armed  with  a  bolo. 
bo  lon-ga'ro  (b5'l  8  q-ga'rO  ; 
-ga'rO),  w.  A  kind  of  snuff, 
bolroysche.  f  bulrush. 

||  bol' sa  (hol'sii),  n.  [Sp.,  lit., 
purse.]  A  business  exchange, 
bol'ster-er,  n.  A  supporter, 
bolster  plate.  A  metal  plate 
servine  as  a  bearing  surface  for 
the  bolster  of  a  vehicle, 
bolt  auger.  A  large  auger  such 


as  is  used  to  make  holes  for  the 
bolts  used  by  shipwrights, 
bolt  chisel.  A  cold  chisel  for 
cutting  bolts.  [fishing  line.l 
bolt'er  Var.  of  boulter,  a| 
bolt'hed  .  Bolthead.  Ref.  Sp. 
bolt  hook-  Harness.  A  hook 
made  with  a  screw  and  nut  at 
one  end,  so  that  it  can  be  fas¬ 
tened  or  used  like  a  bolt,  as  on  a 
saddletree  for  a  check  rein, 
bolt'ing.  p.pr.tf  t'b.n.  of  bolt,  to 


start  forth.  Specif.:  j).  a.  Her. 
Cournnt;  —  of  a  hare  or  a  rabbit, 
bolt'ing.  7?.  Also  boltin,  bolton. 
A  bun  tile  of  straw  weighing 
from  12  to  24  pounds.  Dial.  Eng. 
bolting  cord.  A  stiffened  cord 
or  rope,  having  one  end  unrav¬ 
eled,  used  for  removing  obstruc¬ 
tions  from  an  animal’s  throat, 
bolt  knife.  A  bookbinder’s  knife 
used  for  cutting  the  bolt, 
bolt'less,  a.  See  -less. 


bol'ton-ite  (bOl'ti! n-It),  n.  Min. 
A  greenish  granular  variety  of 
forsterite  found  in  Bolton.  Mass, 
bolt’s'-head'  (bolt  s'-),  n.  = 
BOLTHEAD. 

bolt'spreet.  'k  BOWSPRIT, 
bol'ty.  Var.  of  bolti. 
bolwerk.  +  buiavark. 
bolye.  +  booly. 
bom.  Bomb.  Ref.  Sp. 
bom  (b5m),  bo'ma  (bO'md). 
Forms  for  a  bom  a. 


bomah-nut  oil.  See  oil,  Table  I. 
bomb,  d*  boom.  bum. 

Bom'ba  (bbm'bii),  7j.  Ferdinand 
II.  (1810-59),  King  of  the  Two 
Sicilies  ;  —  a  sobriquet  gjiven 
prob.  from  the  Italian  bomba, 
“  puff  cheek,”  “  w  ind  bag." 
bom'bace,  n.  [OF.]  Cotton  \ 
padding.  Obs. 

bom  bar-delle'  (btfm  bdr-dfl'  \ 
bhm'-),  n.  [F.,  dim.  of  bom- 
barde .]  A  crude  early  form  of 


ale,  senate,  care,  &m,  account,  arm,  ask,  so la  ;  eve,  $vent,  find,  recent,  maker;  ice,  ill;  old,  obey,  orb,  5dd,  s5ft,  connect ;  use,  unite,  urn,  up,  circus,  menu  ; 

U  Foreign  Word.  f  Obsolete  Variant  of.  4-  combined  with.  =  equals. 
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bombardier'  (bCnVbdr-der' ;  bum'-),  n.  [F.  bombar¬ 
dier .]  1.  Mil.  a  One  who  uses  or  manages  a  bombard  ; 

an  artilleryman  ;  a  gunner.  Ohs.  or  Hist,  b  A  noncommis¬ 
sioned  officer  in  the  British  artillery.  r  \ 

2.  A  bomb  vessel.  Ob s. 

bombardier  beetle  Any  of  numerous  carabid  YfL/ 
beetles  of  the  genus  Bracfiinus ,  or  allied  genus, so 
called  because,  when  disturbed,  they  make  an  ex-  /MmiX 
plosive  discharge  of  a  pungent  and  acrid  vapor  » 
from  the  anal  glands.  B.  duplosor  can  pro-  /  \ 

duce  ten  or  twelve  explosions  successively.  Bombardier 
The  common  American  species  is  B.fumans.  Beetle  ( Bra- 
bom  bard'ment  (b5m-bard'ment ;  bum-),  n.  chinu.s  _/><- 
[Cf.  F.  bombar dement.']  Act  of  bombarding ;  mans).  (j|) 
a  sustained  attack  upon  a  fortified  place  with  shot,  shell,  etc. 
bom'bar-don  (b5m'bar-ddn  ;  b5m-bar'-),  «.  [It.  bombar¬ 
dons ,  aug.  of  bornbardo .]  Music,  a  A  deep-toned  instru¬ 
ment  of  the  oboe  or  bassoon  family  ;  hence,  a  bass  reed 
stop  on  the  organ.  Hence  :  b  A  valved  brass  instrument, 
the  bass  tuba,  resembling  the  ophicleide  in  tone,  and  hav¬ 
ing  a  compass  as  low  as  F  in  the  contra  octave  (see  pitch). 
e  The  lowest  of  the  saxhorns, 
bora'bast  (b5m'bast ;  bum'bast ;  see  note  below),  n.  [OF. 
bombace  cotton,  LL.  bombax  cotton  ;  cf.  LL.  bombasium  a 
doublet  of  cotton  ;  hence,  padding,  wadding,  fustian.  See 
bombazine.]  1.  Orig. ,  cotton,  or  cotton  wool.  Obs. 

2.  Cotton,  or  any  soft,  fibrous  material,  used  as  stuffing 
for  garments  ;  stuffing  ;  padding.  Obs.  or  Hist. 

How  now,  my  sweet  creature  of  bombast  !  Shak. 

3.  Fig High-sounding  words  ;  an  inflated  style  ;  language 
above  the  dignity  of  the  occasion  ;  fustian. 

Yet  noisy  bombast  carefully  avoid.  Dryden. 

The  older  pronunciation  was  bum-bast'  or  bum'bast. 
The  more  recent  pron.  bdnd-  is  superseding  bund-  (cf. 
bomb).  In  the  verb  the  accent  remains  on  the  final  syllable, 
bom'bast,  a.  1.  Padded;  stuffed.  Obs. 

2.  High-sounding;  inflated;  big  without  meaning;  mag¬ 
niloquent  ;  bombastic. 

[lie]  evades  them  with  a  bombast  circumstance, 

Horribly  stuffed  with  epithets  of  war.  Shak. 

Nor  a  tall  metaphor  in  bombast  way-  Cowley. 

bom  bast'  (b5m-b&st' ;  bum- ;  see  note  under  the  noun),  v.  t. 
To  pad  or  stuff  ;  to  swell  out ;  to  inflate.  Obs.,  except  fig. 

Not  bornbasted  with  words  vain  ticklish  ears  to  feed.  Drayton. 
bom  bas'tic  (b5m-b£s'tlk  ;  bQm-),  a.  Characterized  by 
bomba&t;  high-sounding;  inflated. 

A  theatrical,  bombastic,  windy  phrasoology.  Burke. 
Syn.  —  Tumid,  pompous,  grandiloquent.  See  turgid. 
bom  bas'ti-cal  (-tT-kdl),  a.  1.  Padded  ;  swelled  out.  Obs. 
2.  Bombastic. 

bom'bast  ry  (b5m'bast-rT  ;  bum'-),  n.  Swelling  words  with 
little  meaning  ;  bombastic  language  ;  bombast. 

Bombastry  and  buffoonery,  by  nature  lofty  and  light,  soar 
highest  of  all.  Swift. 

Bom'bax  (bSm'bSks),  n.  [LL.,  cotton.  See  bombast,  n.] 
Bot.  A  large  genus  of  trees,  type  of  the  Bombacaceae, 
chiefly  of  South  America,  a  few  of  India  and  one  of  Africa. 
They  have  flowers  with  gamosepalous  calyx,  the  numerous 
long,  slender  stamens  being  arranged  in  five  bundles. 

Bom  bay'  (bom-ba'),  n.  A  place  in  India. 

Bombay  catechu.  See  catechu.  —  B.  ceiba.  See  ceiba.  —  B. 
duck,  a  fish,  the  bummalo.  —  B.  furniture,  a  hybrid  style 
combining  European  forms  and  Indian  ornamentation.  — 
B.  hemp,  a  =  ambary.  b  =  sunn.  —  B.  mastic,  a  mastic 
derived  from  Pistaeia  mutica  and  P.  khinjuk,  of  East  In¬ 
dia  ;  also,  the  trees  themselves.  See  mastic,  Pistacia. 
bom  ba  zine',  bom  ba-slne' (bSm'bd-zen' ;  bum'-),  7*.  [F. 
bombasin,  L.  bombycinus  silken,  bombycinum  a  silk  or  cot¬ 
ton  texture,  fr.  bombyx  silk,  silkworm,  Gr.  /So/a/3i£.  Cf. 
bombast.]  1.  Raw  cotton.  Obs. 

2.  A  twilled  dress  fabric  having  a  silk  warp  and  a  worsted 
weft  ;  also,  such  a  fabric  of  cotton  and  worsted.  Black 
bombazine  has  been  much  used  for  mourning  garments, 
bomb  Chest-  Mil.  a  A  chest  filled  with  bombs,  or  only 
with  gunpowder,  used  as  an  underground  mine,  b  A  chest 
in  which  bombs,  etc.,  are  kept, 
bom'bi-late  (b5m'bi-lat),  v.  i.  [LL.  bombilare ,  for  L. 
bombitare.  See  bomb,  h.]  To  hum  ;  to  buzz.  Bare. 
bom  bl  la'tlon  (-la'slmn),  n.  A  humming  or  buzzing 
sound;  a  booming.  “  Bonibilai ion  of  guns.”  Sir  T.  Browne. 
bom'bl-nate  (bbm'bi-nat),  v.  i.  [Cf.  bombilate.]  To 
hum  ;  to  boom.  —  bom'bi  na'tion  (-na'shwn),  n. 
bomb  ketch.  Naut.  A  small  ketch  or  vessel,  very  strongly 
built,  on  which  mortars  are  mounted  to  be  used  in  naval 
bombardments  ;  —  called  also  mortar  vessel.  Obs.  or  Hist. 
bom'bo  lo  (b5m'bo-lo),  n.  ;  pi.  -loes  (-loz).  [It.  bombola 
a  pitcher.]  A  thin  spheroidal  glass  retort  or  flask,  used  in 
the  sublimation  of  crude  camphor. 

bomb'proof'  (bSm'proof'  ;  bum'-),  a.  Secure  against  the 
explosive  force  of  bombs.  —  n.  A  structure  that  shell  will 
not  penetrate.  Such  structures  are  usually  partly  below 
ground  level.  They  are  used  especially  in  fortified  places 
as  retreats  during  bombardment, 
bomb'shclp  (-shgl'),  n.  A  bomb.  See  Bomb,  v. 

Bom'bus  (bbm'bus),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  L.  bom  bus ,  Gr.  (Zoyflos  a 
buzzing.]  Zool.  The  genus  consisting  of  the  typical  bum¬ 
blebees.  See  bumblebee. 

Bom-byc'i-dae  (bbm-bTs'T-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  fr.  Bombyx.'] 


Zool.  A  family  of  Lepidoptera  consisting,  as  now  restricted, 
of  the  silkworms  of  the  genus  Bombyx  and  their  near  al¬ 
lies  ;  —  in  older  classifications  often  including  all  the  silk¬ 
worms,  and  allied  forms  which  are  now  divided  among  sev¬ 
eral  families.  —  bom'by  cid  (b5m'bT-sid),  a.  &  n.  —  bom- 
byc'i-form  (b5m-bTs'I-f6rm),  a. 

Bom  by-ci'na  (bSm'bT-si'nd),  n.  pi.  [NL.  See  Bombyx.] 
Zool.  A  superfamily  of  moths  containing  the  silkworms 
and  a  greater  or  less  number  of  allied  families, 
bom'by  cine  (bbm'bi-stn),  a.  [L.  bombycinus.]  1.  Of  silk. 

2.  Cotton  ;  hence,  of  paper  made  of  cotton. 

3.  {pron.  -sin;  -sin;  1S3)  Zool.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the 
silkworms  or  Bombycina. 

Bomby-li'l-dae  (bom'bi-ll'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  fr.  L.  bom- 
bylius  a  bumblebee.]  Zool.  A  family  of  Diptera,  consist¬ 
ing  of  the  bee  flies.  They  are  hairy  flies  superficially  like  bees 
in  appearance,  and  in  their  habit  ot  frequenting  flowers. 
Bom'byx  (bbm'biks),  n.  [L.,  silkworm.  See  bombazine.] 
A  genus  of  moths  of  which  the  common  silkworm  moth 
{Bombyx  mori)  is  the  type.  See  silkworm. 

Bon  (bon),  n.  [Jap.]  A  great  Buddhist  festival  of  Japau, 
held  July  13  to  1(5,  when  the  spirits  of  ancestors  are  sup¬ 
posed  to  revisit  the  household  altars  ;  —  sometimes  called 
by  foreigners  Feast  of  Lanterns.  Cf .  Parentalia  . 

Bon  (bon),  n.  One  of  the  two  chief  religions  of  Tibet,  the 
other  being  Lamaism.  Probably  a  survival  of  the  original 
Shamanism  of  the  country,  it  has  borrowed  much  from 
Buddhism,  and  has  convents,  rituals,  priests,  etc. 

II  bo'na  (bo'nd),  n.pl.  [L.,  neut.  pi.  of  bonus  good.]  Law. 
Property,  of  any  kind,  real  or  personal.  In  Roman  and 
Civil  law  bona  included  both  real  and  personal  property  of 
all  kinds  (corresponding  in  the  Civil  law  to  the  F.  Liens 
and  Sp.  bienes),  being  chiefly  used  in  Roman  law,  however, 
of  real  property .  In  common-law  writers  bona  is  generally 
used  only  of  movables. 

bona  activa  (Sk-tl'vd)  [L.],  Roman  Law,  the  claims  of  a 
person  against  others.  —  b  conflscata  (kon'fis-ka'td)  [L.], 
lit.,  property  appropriated  to  the  fiscus  ^—applied  by  the 
Civilians  to  property  forfeited  for  felony,  —  b.  fiscalia  (fis- 
ka'li-d)  [L.],  Roman  &  Civil  Law,  fiscal,  or  public,  prop¬ 
erty.  —  b.  forisfacta  (fSr'Ts-fSk'td)  [LL.].  =  bona  con- 

FI8CATA.  —  b.  notabilia  (no'td-bil'T-d)  [L.],  Eng.  Law,  lit., 
notable  goods  ;  — used  to  designate  the  amount  of  ef¬ 
fects  (fixed  at  £5  by  the  93d  canon  of  1603)  which  if  left 
by  a  decedent  and  at  the  time  of  his  death  situate  in  some 
other  diocese  than  that  in  which  he  lived  and  died  required 
probate  of  his  will,  or  grant  of  letters  of  administration, 
before  the  metropolitan  of  the  province.  Cf.  prerogative 
court.  —  b.  passiva  (pa-sl'xa)  [L.],  Roman  Law,  liabilities. 
—  b.  peritura  (per'T-tu'rd)  [L.],  Law,  perishable  property, 
such  as  grain,  etc.  ;  specif.,  such  goods  from  a  wreck  as 
will  not  last  for  a  year  ana  a  day.  — b.  vacantia  (va-k&n'- 
shT-d)  [L.],  Civil  <£•  Eng.  Law,  goods  without  an  appar¬ 
ent  owner,  such  as  shipwrecks,  treasure  trove,  etc. ;  any 
property  of  which  at  the  time  no  owner  appears, and  which 
is,  therefore,  held  to  belong  to  the  finder,  or,  in  some  cases, 
to  the  sovereign.  —  b.  waviata  (wa'vT-a'td)  [LL. ],Lau\  waifs, 
bon'ace  tree  (bbn'as).  [Etym.  uncertain.]  A  small  West 
Indian  thymelaeaceous  tree  ( Daphnopsis  linifolia)  the  bast 
of  which  is  known  as  burn-nose  ba/i'k,  and  nosebuim. 
bo  na-ci'  (bcFna-se'),  n.  [Amer.  Sp.  bonasi,  prob.  fr.  native 
name.]  Any  of  several  groupers  of  Florida,  the  West  In¬ 
dies,  etc.,  valuable  as  food  fishes;  esp.,  the  bonaci  a'ra-ri' 
(S'ra-ra')  ( Mijcteroperca  bonaci),  the  b  carde-nal'  (kar'da- 
nal')  (M.  apu-a),  the  b.  ga'to  (ga'to)  (J/.  tigris),  and  the  b.  de 
pie'dra  (da  pya'dra)  {Af.  venenosa). 

Bo'na  De'a  (bo'nd  de'd).  [L.,  the  good  goddess.]  Rom. 
Relic.  An  ancient  goddess  of  the  fertility  of  fields  and  of 
the  fruitfulness  and  chastity  of  women.  She  was  the  sister 
of  Faunus,  and  was  hence  called  Fauna.  In  Inter  times  she  was 
identified  with  Damia.  a  Greek  goddess  of  health,  whose  worship, 
like  her  own,  was  confined  to  women. 

II  bo'na  ti'de  (fi'de).  [L.]  In  or  with  good  faith ;  without 
fraud  or  deceit ;  real  or  really  ;  actual  or  actually  ;  genuine 
or  genuinely;  as,  lie  acted  bona  fide;&  bona  fide  transaction, 
bona  fide  holder,  Negotiable  Paper,  a  holder  who  before  ma¬ 
turity  acquired  title  in  the  ordinary  course  of  business  and 
without  notice  (actual  or  constructive)  of  any  defect  in 
title  or  lack  of  consideration,  —  bona  fide  purchaser,  Law,  a 
purchaser  in  good  faith,  that  is,  without  notice  of  any  de¬ 
fect  and  for  a  valuable  consideration, 
bo'na  fi'des  (fl'dez).  [L.]  Good  faith  ;  honesty  ;  freedom 
from  fraud  or  deception  ;  quality  of  being,  intending,  do¬ 
ing,  etc.,  what  is  purported  to  be,  intended,  done,  etc. 
bo  nan'za  (bo-n5n'zd),  n.  [Sp.,  prop.,  calm,  lair  weather, 
prosperity,  fr.  L.  bonus  good.]  In  mining,  a  ricli  ore  body 
or  pocket,  esp.  of  silver  or  gold  ;  hence,  anything  that  is  a 
mine  of  wealth  or  yields  a  large  income.  A  mine  working  ex¬ 
posing  such  a  body  is  said  to  be  in  bonanza.  Colfoq.,  C.S. 
Bo'na-part-isnV  (bo'nd-par-tiz’m'),  n.  The  policy  of  Bo¬ 
naparte  or  of  the  Bonapartes. 

Bo'na-partist  (-par'tTst),  n.  One  attached  to  the  policy 
or  family  of  Bonaparte  or  of  the  Bonapartes. 
bon'bon'  (bdN'bdN'  ;  bbn'bbn'  ;  277),  n.  [F.  bonbon,  fr.  bon 
bon  very  good,  a  superlative  by  reduplication,  fr.  bon  good.] 
Sugar  confectionery  ;  a  sugarplum  ;  hence,  any  dainty. 

II  bon  bon'nifere'  (bdN'bo'nySr'),  n.  [F.]  A  small  fancy 
box  or  dish  for  bonbons. 

bonce  (b5ns),  n.  [Etymol.  unknown :  cf.  bouncer.]  A 
boy’s  game  played  with  marbles  ;  also,  a  marble.  Eng. 
bond  (b5nd),  n.  [ME.  bond,  bonde,  peasant,  serf,  AS.  bon- 


da,  bunda,  husband,  householder,  from  I cel.  bondi  husband¬ 
man,  for  buandi,  fr.  bua  to  dwell.  See  boor,  husband.]  1.  A 
householder;  a  husband;  also,  a  peasant;  ahusbandman.  Obs. 
2.  A  vassal  or  serf  ;  a  slave.  Obs.  or  Archaic. 
bond  (bond),  a.  1.  In  a  state  of  servitude  or  slavery;  captive. 

Bv  one  Spirit  are  we  all  baptized  .  .  .  whether  we  be  Jews  or 
Gentiles,  whether  we  be  bond  or  free.  1  Cor.  xii.  13. 

2.  Servile;  slavish.  Obs. 
bond,  v.  t.  To  inflict  bondage  upon.  Bare. 
bond,  7i.  [The  same  word  as  band  a  fastening.]  1.  That 
which  binds,  ties,  fastens,  or  confines,  or  by  which  any¬ 
thing  is  fastened  or  bound,  as  a  cord,  chain,  etc. ;  a  band  ; 
a  ligament ;  a  shackle  or  a  manacle. 

Gnawing  with  my  teeth  iny  bonds  in  sunder.  Shak. 

2.  pi.  State  of  being  bound ;  imprisonment;  restraint. 

3.  A  binding  force  or  influence  ;  a  cause  of  union  ;  a  unit¬ 
ing  tie  ;  as,  the  botids  of  fellowship. 

A  people  with  whom  I  have  no  tie  but  the  common  bond  of 
mankind.  Burke. 

4.  Moral  or  political  duty  or  obligation. 

I  love  your  majesty 

According  to  my  bond,  nor  more  nor  less.  Shak. 

5.  A  binding  agreement;  a  covenant. 

I  will  bring  you  into  the  bond  of  the  covenant.  Ezek.  xx.  37. 

6  Law.  A  writing  under  seal  by  which  a  person  binds 
himself  to  pay  a  certain  sum  on  or  before  a  future  day  ap¬ 
pointed.  This  is  a  single,  or  simple,  bond.  Usually  a  con¬ 
dition  is  added,  that  if  the  obligor  shall  do  (or  abstain  from 
doing)  a  certain  act  on  or  before  a  time  specified  the  obli¬ 
gation  shall  be  void,  but  otherwise  shall  remain  in  full 
force.  The  principal  sum  mentioned  in  the  obligatory 
part  of  a  conditional  bond  is  a  penal  sum,  which  is  forfeited 
if  the  condition  is  not  performed  ;  but  courts  of  equity  will 
often  restrict  the  forfeiture  to  compensatory  damages. 

7  Specif.  :  Finance.  Such  an  instrument  made  by  a  gov¬ 
ernment  or  corporation  as  an  evidence  of  debt,  usually  for 
the  purpose  of  borrowing  money ;  hence,  loosely,  any  in¬ 
terest-bearing  certificate  issued  by  a  government  or  corpo¬ 
ration,  esp.  when  a  date  is  set  for  the  payment  of  the  prin¬ 
cipal.  These  evidences  of  debt  when  issued  by  governments 
are  sometimes  called  stock,  esp.  in  England.  (Cf.  coupon.) 
The  bonds  issued  by  corporations,  private  or  municipal, 
are  usually  secured  by  a  lien  or  mortgage  upon  property  ; 
those  by  governments  are  not,  as  a  citizen  could  not  en¬ 
force  his  lien.  There  are  many  forms  or  kinds  of  bonds, 
many  of  which  are  sufficiently  described  by  their  names, 
as  coupon  bonds,  mortgage  bonds,  first-mortgage  bonds,  sink¬ 
ing-fund  bonds,  etc.  Various  other  species  of  bonds  are 
defined  in  their  alphabetical  places,  as  consolidated  bonds, 
equipment  bonds,  etc. 

8  One  who  acts  as  bail  or  surety. 

The  Kiug  of  England  shall  be  bond  for  him.  Pepys. 
9.  State  of  goods  placed  in  a  bonded  warehouse  till  tlie 
duties  are  paid  ;  as,  merchandise  in  bond. 

10  A  connection  or  system  of  connections  in  which  adja¬ 
cent  parts  of  structure  are  ; 
made  to  overlap  and  are  so 
tied  or  bound  together;  also, 
a  timber,  brick,  stone,  or  the 
like,  used  in  bonding;  specif. : 
a  Masonry.  The  union  or  tie 
of  the  several  stones  or  bricks 
which  together  form  a  wall. 

The  bricks  may  be  arranged 
for  this  purpose  in  several 
different  ways,  as  in  English 
bond,  where  the  courses  con¬ 
sist  alternately  of  headers 
(bricks  witli  their  ends  to¬ 
ward  the  face  of  the  wall)  and 
slretchei's  (bricks  with  their 
lengths  parallel  to  the  face 
of  the  wall)  ;  Flemish  bond, 
where  each  course  consists 
of  headers  and  st  retchers  al¬ 
ternately,  so  laid  as  always 
to  break  joints ;  cross  bond,  in 
which  courses  of  Flemish 
bond  alternate  with  courses 
of  stretchers.  English  crocs 
bond,  called  also  cross  bond,  is 
a  modification  of  English 
bond  in  which  the  stretcher 
courses  break  joints  with 
each  other.  The  term  block 
bond  has  been  applied  to  both 
Flemish  and  English  bond. 

American  bond,  called  also  in 
the-  United  States  common 
bond,  differs  from  English 
bona  in  that  headers  recur 
every  fifth  or  sixth  course, in 
steaa  of  every  other  course. 

The  stretcher  courses  that 
come  together  are  laid  so  as 
to  break  joints.  Raking  bond 
is  characterized  by  diagonal 
headers.  It  may  be  either  di¬ 
agonal.  in  which  these  headers  are  all  parallel,  or  herring¬ 
bone.  forming,  in  the  plan,  a  herringbone  pattern.  Clip 
bond  is  a  bond  formed  by  clipping  off  the  inner  corners 


Clip  Bond. 


portable  firearm,  consisting  of  a 
tube  on  a  long  staff. 

II  bom-bar'di  (bom-bar'de),  n. 
It.  pi.  of  bombardo. 
Bombar-din'i-an  (bdm'bar- 
dln'I-dn  ;  bfim'O,  n.  In  Carey’s 
•*  Chrononhotonthologos,”  the 
king’s  bombastic  general, 
bom'bard-man.  n.;  pi.  -men. 
One  who  carried  liquor  or  beer 
in  a  can  or  bombard.  Obs. 
bom  bar'do  (b0m-bar'd6).  n. ; 
pi.  It.  -di  (-de),  E.  -nos  (-d5z). 
[It.]  =  BOMBARDON  a. 

bom  bar-do'ne  (bSm'bar-dd'- 
na).  Var.  of  bombardon. 
bombard  phrase  Inflated  lan¬ 
guage;  bombast.  Obs.  B.Jonson. 
bombaae  I*  bombace. 
bom  ba-sine',  or  bom'ba-shV. 
Yars  of  bombazine. 
bombast,  f  bum  baste. 
bom  bast'er.  ».  One  who  pads 
(garments,  and  the  like).  Obs. 
Bom  bas'tes  Fu'ri-o'so  (b5m- 
b&s'tez  foo'rT-o'sd).  Hero  and 
title  of  a  burlesque  tragic  opera 
by  William  Barnes  Rhodes, 
bom-bas'ti-cal-ly,  adr.  of  bom¬ 
bastic, -ical.  [bumbaze.I 
bombaze.  Obs.  or  dial.  var.  of  | 
bombazeen.  *i*  bombazine. 


bom  ba-zet',  bom  ba-zette' 

(bfiin'bd-zft';  b&mM,  n.  [Cf. 
bombazine.]  A  sort  of  thin 
woolen  cloth,  of  various  colors, 
plain  or  twilled. 

;  bom  \)ir  (bfiN  b5'),  a.  [F.  ] 
Puffed,  rounded,  or  bulged,  as 
embroidery,  upholstery,  etc. 
bombed  (b5mbd  ;  b&m'b'd),  a. 
Rounded  ;  convex.  Browning. 
||  bombe'  gla  c^e'  (hANb'  ghP- 
sa').  [F.]  A  confection  con¬ 

sisting  of  a  cone  of  ice  inclosing 
a  flavored  cream, 
bom'ber-nick  el.  Var.  ol  i*um- 

I'RRNICKEL. 

I  bom-bil'la:  bfim-bel'ya;  L96).  n. 
[Sp.]  A  small  tube  having  at 
one  end  a  strainer.  It  is  used  esp. 
in  drinking  mate.  South  Amer. 
bomb'ing  (bbm'Tng  ;  bOin'-), 
tj.  />)-.  6r  rb.  n.  of  bomb. 
bomb  lance.  A  lance  with  an 
explosive  head, 
bom'ble.  +  bumble. 
bom'bo.  Var.  of  bum  bo.  Slang 
or  Dial.  Eng. 
bombo.  +  bomb. 
bombon.  d*  boom. 
bom'bonne  (bbm'bfin),  n.  [F  ] 
A  large  globular  bottle,  usually 
of  glass  or  earthenware. 


bom'boue  (bOm'bus  ;  b&m'-),  a. 

1.  Humming;  buzzing.  Obs. 

2.  Of  a  convex  roundea  surface, 
like  a  segment  of  a  bomb, 
bomb  thrower.  One  who  throws 
a  bomb  ;  hence,  an  anarchist, 
bomb  vessel.  =  bomb  ketch. 
bom-bye'i-notts  (b  5  m-b  I  s'T- 
nus),  a.  [L.  bombycinus.  See 
bombazine.]  1.  Silken.  Obs. 
2.  Of  the  color  of  the  silkworm  ; 
transparent  and  yellowish. 
bom-byl'i-ou8  (bbm-bTl'T-tls  ; 
-ytts),  a.  [L.  bombylius  a  bum¬ 
blebee,  Gr.  /3op.£i»Ai<K.]  Buzz¬ 
ing,  like  a  bumblebee.  Obs. 
borne.  bomb. 

bomerang.  Var.  of  boomerang. 
bominable,  bomlnation.  -}-abom- 
I N  A  BLE,  -NATION. 

bomme.  d*  boom. 

bo'mos  (bO'mbs),  n.  [Gr. 
P u>p6.\]  See  ALTAR, 
bom'shel'.  Bombshell.  Ref.  Sp. 
bon.  +  bane,  bone,  boon. 

|[  bon  (bdN),  a.  [F.,  fr.  L.  bonus.) 
Good. 

bon^ac-cord'  (bBn'-tf-kdrd'),  »• 
[F.]  Good  will  ;  good  fellow¬ 
ship  ;  agreement.  Scot. 

||  bo'nae  fi'de-i  (hfi'ne  fT'df5-!). 
[L.]  Gemtive  of  bona  fides. 


bon'age.  +  boonaoe. 
bonagn,  n.  [Ir.  buaima  bond¬ 
man,  mercenary  soldier.]  A 
permanent  soldier  or  military 
attendant.  Obs.  Ireland. 
bon'aght  (bbn'iiKt),  n.  Also 
bonaught.  [Ir.  buannacht.)  A 
tax  or  tribute  formerly  levied  by 
Irish  chiefs  for  the  maintenance 
of  soldiers.  Obs.  Oxf.  E.  I). 
bonail.  bonaillie.  +  bonally. 
bo-nair',bo-naire',  a.  [ME. .also 
bonere,  OF.  bonnaire,  Cotgr., 
abbr.  of  debonnaire.  See  deb¬ 
onair.]  Gentle;  courteous; 
complaisant;  yielding.  Obs. — 
bo-nair'ly,  adr.  Obs.  —  bo- 
nair'ness.  n.  Obs. 
bo-nair'ty,//.[OF .bonairetd.  See 
debonair.]  Bonairness.  Obs. 
bo-nal'ly  (bo-nftl'f),  n.  [F.  bon , 
bonne,  good  4-  alhie  a  going  :  cf. 
OF.  bienatee.)  Good  speed  ; 
farewell;  esp., a  festive  drinking 
at  departure.  Obs.  Scot. 

||  bo  na  ma'no,  »/.,  or  bo'na 
ma'no  (bo'na  ma'no).  [It.] 
Drink  money  ;  gratuity. 

||  bon'  a  mi'  (bfix'-ml'niS'), 
mnsc.,  ||  bonne'  a  mie'  (Win' 
(biin')  a'lne'),  /'em.  [F.]  Good 
friend  ;  also,  lover  ;  sweetheart. 


bo  nang'  (bO-nftng'),  n.  A  Jav¬ 
anese  musical  instrument  con¬ 
sisting  of  a  series  of  gongs. 

Bo  na-par'te-an  (bo'mi-par'tS- 
<Jn),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  Na¬ 
poleon  Bonaparte  or  his  family. 
Bo'na-parte's-crown  (bb'nd- 
piirts-),  n.  The  cypress  spurge. 
Eo'na-parte’s  ghll.  [After  C.L. 
J.  1  j .  Bonaparte.  American  orni¬ 
thologist.]  A  Bmall  North  Amer¬ 
ican  black-headed  gull  ( Larus 
Philadelphia)  about  the  size  of 
a  pigeon. 

Bo'na-parte's  sandpiper.  See 

SANDPIPER. 

||  bo'na  ro'ba  (bo'na  ro'ba). 
[It.,  prop.,  “good  stuff.”]  A 
showy  wanton;  courtesan.  Shak. 
Bo-na'sa  (bo-na'sd),  n.  [Said 
to  be  fr.  L.  bonum  assum  (neut. 
of  ass  vs  roasted)  good  roast.] 
Zo'tl.  The  genus  of  grouse  con¬ 
taining  the  ruffed  grouse  and 
allied  Old  World  species. 
l|  bo'na  si  su  a  no'rint.  [L.] 
If  they  knew  their  own  good 
fortune  or  blessings.  Icrgil 
( Georgies ,  II.  45\  said  of  hus¬ 
bandmen). 

bo-na'Bus  (bfi-na'sus),  bo-nas'- 
sust-nfis'us),  n.[L.,fr.Gr  fiova - 


(To?,  povaa ao?.]  The  aurochs, 
bonat.  -I*  bonnet. 
bonaught.  Var.  of  bonaght. 
bo  na-ven'ture,  n.  [F.  bonne 
aventure  or  It.  buona  xwntura, 
good  luck.]  Obs.  Naut.  a  A 
kind  of  vessel,  b  A  mizzenmast. 
||  bon  a'vo'cat',  mau  vais' voi - 
sin'  (hoN'-na'vo  kfi',  mfi'vC' 
vwii'z&N').  [F.]  Good  lawyer, 
bad  neighbor. 

Bon'bo'  (bun'bo'),  n.  An  ad¬ 
herent  of  the  Bon  religion, 
bone.  +  bank. 

||  bon'  ca  m  rade'  (bdN'  ka'- 
ma'rfid').  [F.]  Good  comrade, 
bonch.  d*  bunch. 

II  Eon  Che-vaTier',  sans  peur' 
et  sans  re-proche',  Le  (15  box 
shS-vi'lya',  sa.N  pQr'-a  siiN  r5- 
nrush').  [F.]  See  Good 
Knight,  etc. 

bon'chief,  n.  [OF.  bon  chief 
good  end.  Cf.  chief.]  Good 
fortune  ;  happiness.  Obs. 
bon  chr^  tien  '  ( bd  n  ' k  ra' ty  ft  n  '), 
n.  [F.,  good  Christian.]  See 
Bartlett. 

bon'ci-late.  Var.  of  bonsilate. 
bond,  n.  [D.l  League  ;  associa¬ 
tion  ;  confederacy.  Cf  bund, 
league.  South  Africa. 


food,  foot ;  out,  oil ;  chair  ;  go  ;  sing,  igk  ;  *feen,  thin ;  na(Yire,  verdure  (250) ;  K  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  acli  (144) ;  boN  ;  yet ;  zh  =  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Guide. 
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of  face  bricks,  and  is  used  where  it  is  desired  to  unite  diago¬ 
nal  bond  w  ith  a  face  composed  entirely  of  stretchers.  The 
resulting  face  arrangement,  and  also  the  entire  method,  is 
known  as  plumb  bond.  Split" 
bond,  which  accomplishes 
the  same  result,  is  formed 
by  using  face  stretchers 
which  are  split  length¬ 
wise.  Running  bond  is  a 
term  applied  to  overlap- 

Pi'iB.  Stretchers  (see  face  Split  Bond, 

of  Fig.  4),  and  also  to  Eng¬ 
lish  and  American  bond.  Combinations,  as  block  and  cross 
bond,  cross  and  English  bond,  are  formed  by  laying  the  inner 

Sirt  of  a  wall  in  one  way  and  the  outer  part  m  another. 

ther  forms  of  bonds  described  in  their  proper  places 
are  :  block  in  course  bond ,  chain  bond ,  dog's-tooth,  bond,  fly¬ 
ing  bond ,  in-and-out  bond ,  quarrystone  bond ,  ranging  bond. 
b  Carp.  The  jointing  together  of  timbers  or  beams  to  in¬ 
sure  solidity  ;  also,  pi .,  the  whole  system  of  timbers  used 
in  a  wall,  as  bond  timbers,  lintels,  etc.  c  Slating.  The  dis¬ 
tance  between  the  top  of  one  slate  and  the  bottom  or  drip  of 
the  second  slate  above,  i.  e.,  the  space  which  is  covered  with 
three  thicknesses ;  also,  the  distance  between  the  nail  of 
the  under  slate  and  the  lower  edge  of  the  upper  slate. 

11.  Elec.  An  electrical  connection  between  any  two  con¬ 
secutive  rails  of  an  electric  railway  using  the  rails  as  part 
of  the  return  circuit.  Flexible  copper  rods  or  bundles  of 
wire,  joined  to  the  rails,  by  riveting,  soldering,  etc.,  are 
largely  used  as  bonds.  In  many  cases,  the' rails  them¬ 
selves  are  welded  together,  and  plastic  bonds  applied  to 
chemically  cleaned  rails  have  proved  successful. 

12.  Chon.  A  unit  of  chemical  attraction  ;  as,  oxygen  has 
two  bonds  of  affinity.  It  is  often  represented  in  graphic 
formulae  by  a  short  line  or  dash.  See  benzene  nucleus, 
Diagram  :  valence  ;  double  bond  ;  triple  bond. 

Syu.  — Chains,  fetters,  captivity,  imprisonment, 
bond  and  disposition  in  security.  See  heritable  security. 
bond  (b5nd),  v.t.;  bond'ed;  bond'ing.  1.  To  dispose  in 
building,  as  the  materials  of  a  wall,  so  as  to  secure  solidity. 

2.  To  place  under  the  conditions  of  a  bond  ;  specif. :  a  To 
secure  the  payment  of  the  duties  on  (goods  or  merchandise) 
by  giving  a  bond,  b  To  mortgage,  or  issue  bonds  secured 
by  mortgage  upon  (property),  c  To  convert  into  a  debt 
secured  by  bonds  ;  as,  to  bond  a  debt  in  order  to  postpone 
the  time  of  payment,  d  To  give  or  secure  an  option  upon, 
as  a  mine  or  other  property,  by  a  bond  tying  up  the  prop¬ 
erty  till  the  option  has  expired. 

3.  To  bind  together  or  connect,  as  by  bonds  ;  as,  to  bond 
rails  for  a  track  circuit. 

bond,  v.  i.  To  hold  together  or  solidify  by,  or  as  if  by, 
means  of  a  bond  or  of  a  binder. 

The  track  is  free  from  dust  and  vegetation,  but  the  ballast  does 
not  seem  to  bond  well.  W.  M.  Camp. 

bond'age  (bbn'daj),  n.  [LL.  bondagium.  See  bond,  a.  &  n., 
serf.]  1.  Formerly,  in  Great  Britain,  the  service,  tenure,  or 
condition  of  the  bond  or  cultivator;  villein  service  or  tenure. 
Obs.  or  Hist .,  except :  Scot.  Services  due  from  a  cultivator 
or  cottager  to  his  superior,  esp.  from  a  bondager. 

2.  State  or  quality  of  being  bound ;  restraint  of  personal 
liberty  by  compulsion  ;  involuntary  servitude  ;  serfdom  ; 
slavery  ;  captivity. 

The  King,  when  he  designed  you  for  my  guard, 

Resolved  he  would  not  make  my  bondage  hard.  Dryden. 

3.  Obligation  ;  tie  of  duty  ;  subjection  to  some  binding 
power,  motive,  appetite,  or  the  like.  “  The  bondage  of  sin 
and  vice.”  Coverdale. 

He  must  resolve  by  no  means  to  be  .  .  .  brought  under  the 
bondage  of  observing  oaths.  South. 

Syn.—  Thraldom,  bond  service.  See  servitude. 
bond'age,  v.  t.  To  enslave.  Archaic. 
bond'ag  er  (b5n'da-jer),  n.  A  field  worker,  esp.  a  woman 
who  works  in  the  field.  Scot. 
bond  course.  Masonry.  A  course  of  bondstones  or  headers, 
bond'ed  (bbn'dSd  ;  -did ;  7 ),P- a.  1.  Held  by  a  bond  ;  pro¬ 
vided  with  bonds. 

2.  Placed  under,  or  covered  by,  a  bond,  as  for  the  payment 
of  customs  duties,  or  for  conformity  to  certain  regulations, 
bonded  goods,  goods  placed  in  a  bonded  warehouse;  goods 
for  the  duties  on  which  bonds  are  given  at  the  custom¬ 
house.  —  b.  store.  =  bonded  warehouse.  Chiefly  British. 
—  b.  warehouse,  a  warehouse  in  which  goods  on  which  the 
duties  are  unpaid  are  stored  under  bond  in  the  joint  custo¬ 
dy  of  the  importer,  or  his  agent,  and  the  customs  officers, 
bond'er  (-der),  n.  1.  One  who  places  goods  under  bond  or 
in  a  bonded  warehouse. 

2.  Masonry.  A  bonding  stone  or  brick  ;  a  bondstone. 
bon'der  (bbn'der),  n.  [Norw.  bonde  ;  pi.  bonder .]  Early 
Scand.  Hist.  A  landed  freeman  ;  a  petty  or  peasant  free¬ 
holder.  —  bon'der  man,  n. 

bond'hold  er  (bond'hol'der),  n.  A  person  who  holds  a  bond, 
esp.  a  holder  of  a  money  bond  or  bonds  of  a  government  or 
of  a  public  or  private  corporation.  —  bond'hold  ing,  a.  <£ :n. 
bond'maid  (-mad'),  n.  [ bond ,  a.  or  n.  -f-  maid. ]  A  fe¬ 
male  slave,  or  one  bound  to  service  without  wages, 
bond'man  (-man),  n. ;  pi.  -men  (-men).  [ bond ,  a.  or  n.  -j- 
man.]  1.  A  bond,  or  peasant ;  a  churl.  Obs.  or  Hist. 


2.  A  serf  or  villein  ;  a  man  slave,  or  one  bound  to  service 
without  wages.  “  To  enfranchise  bondmen.”  Macaulay. 

bond  paper.  A  kind  of  firm  uncalendered  paper  made  ol 
superior  stock,  used  for  printing  bonds,  etc.  , 

bond  servant  A  slave ;  one  bound  to  service  without 
wages.  —  bond  service  .  .  -  . 

bond'slave'  (bbnd'slav'),  n.  A  person  in  a  state  of  slavery, 
bonds'man  (bbudz'man),  n. ;  pi.  -men  (-men),  [bond,  a. 
or  n.  -f-  man.']  1.  A  slave  ;  villein  ;  serf ;  a  bondman. 

2.  Law.  A  surety  on  a  bond  ;  one  who  is  bound  for  another. 

bond'Stone^bbnd'ston),  n.  [bond,  u.  stone.]  Masonry. 
A  stone  running  through  a  wall  from  one  face  to  another, 
to  bind  it  together  ;  a  binding  stone.  , 

bond  timber.  A  timber  used  as  a  bond,  as  in  a  chain  bond, 
bond'wom  an  (bSnd'wdom'an),  n.  ;  pi-  -women  (-wim  en; 
-Tn).  [bond,  a.  or  n.  -f-  woman.]  A  woman  slave, 
bone  (bon),  n.  [ME.  bon,  ban ,  AS.  ban  ;  akin  to  Icel  .ban, 
Sw.  ben ,  Dan.  &  D.  been ,  G.  bein  bone,  leg;  cf.  Icel.  beinn 
straight.]  1.  One  of  the  pieces  or  parts  of  a  vertebrate  s 
skeleton ;  as,  a  rib  or  thigh  bone  /  a  bone  of  the  arm  or  leg. 
2  The  tissue  of  which  the  bones  are  composed.  It  is  a 
dense  form  of  connective  tis¬ 
sue,  impregnated  with  inorganic 
matter  (chiefly  calcium  phos- 
phate)  to  which  its  hardness  and 
rigidity  are  due.  Bones  are  com¬ 
posed  externally  of  compact  - 

tissue  covered  (except  on  the  t 

articular  surfaces)  with  a  fi¬ 
brous  coat  of  vascular  connec  x  ^ 

tive  tissue,  the  periosteum.  In-  cl 

terually  they  are  porous,  con¬ 
taining  cavities  of  various  sizes, 
and  sometimes  a  large  cavity 
more  or  less  filled  by  the  mar¬ 
row.  (See  marrow.)  Even  com¬ 
pact  bone  contains  canals,  the  Cross  Section  of  Bone,  a  Ila- 
Haversian  canals ,  transmitting  versinn  Canal  ;  b  Lacuna;, 
blood  vessels,  about  which  the 

bone  substance  is  arranged  in  concentric  lamell*.  Be¬ 
tween  the  lamellae  are  small  spaces,  the  lacunae,  occupied 
during  life  by  the  flat  nucleated  bone  cells.  Minute  chan¬ 
nels,  canaliculi,  connect  the  lacuna;  with  the  Haversian 
canals  and  with  each  other.  See  ossification,  skeleton. 

3.  Any  of  various  other  hard  animal  substances  or  struc¬ 
tures;  as  the  whalebone  or  baleen  of  whales  (see  baleen,  2), 
the  internal  calcareous  shell  of  the  cuttlefish,  ivory,  etc. 

4.  pi.  The  skeleton  ;  by  extension,  the  body,  either  the 
living  body  or  the  more  enduring  parts  of  the  dead  body. 

Night  hangs  upon  mine  eyes,  my  bones  would  rest.  Shah. 
And  Moses  took  the  boties  of  Joseph  with  him.  Ex.  xiii.  ID, 
6.  The  stone  of  a  drupe.  Obs. 

6.  A  bone  with  meat  adhering  to  it ;  an  article  of  food  ; 
as,  a  knuckle  bone ;  soup  bone. 

7-  Something  originally  or  usually  made  of  bone,  ivory, 
or  the  like  ;  specif.  :  a  pi-  Dice. 

I  ’ll  make  his  bones  rattle.  Swift. 

b  pi.  Short  strips  of  bone,  ivory,  or  wood,  held  in  pairs  be¬ 
tween  the  fingers  and  used  to  mark  time  or  produce  mu¬ 
sical  rhythms ;  clappers. 

Let  us  have  the  tongs  and  the  bone*.  Shah. 

C  A  strip  of  whalebone  or  of  steel  for  a  corset,  d  pi- 
Bobbins  for  weaving  lace,  e  A  domino. 

8  pi.  One  who  performs  with  bones  ;  specif.,  one  of  the 
end  men  in  a  negro  minstrel  performance. 

9.  Mining.  A  seam  of  calcareous  or  slaty  material  in  a 
bed  of  coal ;  also,  such  material. 

10.  A  dollar.  Slang. 

11.  Half  the  stake  in  the  game  of  bone-ace. 

a  bone  of  contention,  a  subject  of  contention  or  dispute.  — 
a  bone  to  pick,  something  to  investigate,  or  to  busy  one’s 
self  about ;  a  dispute  to  be  settled  (with  some  one).  —  ten 
bones,  the  ten  fingers ;  — formerly  used  in  petty  oaths. 
“By  these  ten  bones."  Shah.  —  to  carry,  have,  etc...  a  bone 
in  the  month  or  teeth.  Haul.,  to  cause  the.  water  to  foam 
white  under  the  bows;  — said  of  a  vessel. —  a  bone  in  the 
(throat,  c/c.),an  impediment  (of  speech, etc.) ;  incapacity.  — 
without  more  bones,  without  further  hesitation  or  scruple, 
bone,  v.  t. ;  boned  (bond)  ;  bon'ing  (bon'Tng).  1.  To 
withdraw  bones  from  the  flesh  of,  as  in  cookery.  “  To 
bone  a  turkey.”  Soycr. 

2.  To  put  whalebone  into  ;  as,  to  bone  stays. 

3.  To  fertilize  with  bone. 

4.  Slang,  a  To  steal ;  to  take,  b  To  beg  ;  to  demand  im¬ 
portunately. 

bone,  v.  t.  [Also  bourne  in  dial,  use ;  fr.  F.  homer  to  set 
bounds.  See  bound  a  limit.]  To  sight  along  an  object  or 
set  of  objects,  to  see  if  it  or  they  be  level  or  in  line. 

Joiners,  etc.,  bone  their  work  with  two  straight  edges. 

H .  M.  Buchanan. 

bone,  v.  i.  [Perh.  from  the  idea  of  working  one’s  fingers 
to  the  boneH  To  work  hard,  esp.  in  study.  Slang. 
bone  ash.  The  white,  porous  residue  from  calcined  bones, 
composed  chiefly  of  calcium  phosphate,  used  for  making 
cupels  and  for  cleaning  jewelry. 

bone  black,  or  bone'black'  (bon'blSk'),  n.  Chem.  The 
black,  carbonaceous  substance  into  which  bones  are  con¬ 
verted  by  calcination  in  close  vessels ;  —  called  also  animal 


black  or  charcoal.  It  is  used  as  a  decolorizing  material  m 
filtering  sirups,  extracts,  etc., and  as  a  black  pigment, 
bone  breaker.  Any  of  several  large  birds,  as  the  giant 

fulmar,  the  lammergeier,  and  the  osprey. 

bone  breccia.  Geol.  A  deposit  of  bones,  earth,  sand,  etc. 
bone  brown.  A  pigment  made  by  gently  calcining  bones, 
boned  (bond),  a.  1.  Having  (such)  bones,  —  chiefly  in  comp. 

No  big J)oned  men  framed  of  the  Cyclops’  size.  Shu k. 

2.  p.  a.  of  bone,  v.  Specif.:  a  Deprived  of  bones,  b  Ma¬ 
nured  with  bone,  c  Stiffened  with  whalebone, 
bone'dog'  (bon'dSg'),  n.  The  dogfish  Sgualus  acanthias. 
bone'-dry',  a.  Dry  as  a  weathered  bone, 
bone  dust  Bone  ground  for  use  as  a  fertilizer,  usually 
after  extraction  of  the  larger  part  of  the  fat  and  gelatin ; 
bone  meal.  See  fertilizer.  ,  , 

bone  glass.  A  kind  of  glass  of  a  milky  white  color  due  to 
presence  of  bone  ash  or  other  form  of  calcium  phosphate, 
bone  lace  Lace  made  on  a  cushion  with  bobbins,  orig.  of 
bone.  —  bone'-laced/ (bon'last'),  a. 
bone'less,  a.  [AS.  bdnleas.]  Without  bones.  Bone¬ 
less  gums.”  Shak.  —  bone'less  ness.  n. 
bone  oil  All  ill-smelling  oil  obtained  by  heating  bones, 
and  containing,  among  its  numerous  constituents,  pyrrol, 
pyridine,  picoline.  lutidine,  collidine,  and  quinoline  ;  — 
called  also  Dippers  oil.  It  is  used  in  denaturmg  alcohol 
and  in  preparing  certain  antiseptics. 

bone  phosphate  Calcium  phosphate,  Ca.^PO-iK  the  chief 
mineral  constituent  of  bone,  guano,  and  phosphate  rock, 
bone  porcelain.  A  kind  of  soft  porcelain  made  with  an 
admixture  of  bone  dust  or  phosphate  of  lime, 
bone'set  (bon'sSt'),  n.  An  asteraceous  herb  of  the  eastern 
United  States  [Eupatorium perfoliatum),  distinguished  by 
its  opposite  perfoliate  leaves  and  white-rayed  flower  heads. 
It  possesses  diaphoretic  and  tonic  properties.  Also  called 
thorough  wort,  ague  weed,  etc. 

bone'set/,  v.  i.  To  set,  or  practice  the  setting  of,  broken 
bones.  Chiefly  used  inj9.  pr.  <£•  vb.  n.,  bone'set  ting, 
bone'set  ter  (-s6t'er),  n.,  or  bone  setter  One  who  sets 
broken  or  dislocated  bones;  esp.,  one,  not  a  regular  sur¬ 
geon,  who  makes  an  occupation  of  setting  bones, 
bone  spavin  Veter.  An  exostosis  or  new  growth  of  bone 
appearing  on  any  part  of  the  hock  joint  of  the  horse.  It 
is  the  result  of  inflammation,  causes  more  or  less  severe 
lameness,  and  is  very  resistant  to  treatment, 
bone  spirit  All  ammoniacal  liquid  obtained  along  with 
oil  in  making  bone  black. 

bone  waste.  Refuse  of  bones  after  extraction  of  the  gel¬ 
atin. 

bon'fire'  (bSn'fir'),  n.  [ME.  bonefire ,  banefire ,  orig.  a  fire 
of  bones  ;  bone  -{-  fire.]  1.  A  fire  for  consuming  bones; 
hence :  a  A  fire  for  burning  corpses.  Obs.  b  A  fire  for 
burning  heretics,  the  symbols  of  heresy,  or  other  articles 
under  proscription. 

•2.  A  large  fire  built  in  the  open  air  (orig.  on  certain  an¬ 
niversaries,  esp.  the  eves  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  John),  as  an 
expression  of  public  joy,  for  sport,  etc. 

Full  goon  by  bonfire  and  by  bell, 

We  learnt  our  liege  was  passing  well.  Oay. 

bon  ho-mie'.  bon  hom  mie'  (bon'6-me' ;  F.  bo'nfc'me'),  n . 

[F.]  Good  nature  ;  pleasant  and  easy  manner, 
bon  i-fi  ca'tion  (bon'I-fi-ka'shan),  n.  [Cf.  F.  bonifica¬ 
tion.]  1.  A  making  good  or  better  ;  amelioration.  Obs. 
2.  The  paying  or  giving  of  something  by  way  of  bettering 
or  ameliorating ;  as :  a  The  payment  of  a  bonus,  b  [G. 
bonifikation.]  German  Custojns.  Remittance  of  part  of  the 
customs  duty  on  bonded  goods  when  they  are  exported, 
bon'ing  (bon'Tng),  p.  pr.  <£  vb.  n.  of  bone,  to  remove  bones, 
to  insert  bones  or  stays,  etc. 

bon'ing,  n.  [From  bone  to  sight.]  A  method  of  leveling 
a  line  or  surface  by  sighting  along  the  tops  of  rods  (boning 
rods)  or  straight  edges  or  along  a  range  of  poles, 
bon  i-ta'ri-an  (bbn'T-ta'rT-an)  |  a.  [L.  bonitas  goodness, 
bon'i-ta-ry  (bon'T-ta-rT)  (  fr.  bonus  good.]  Roman 
Law.  Beneficial  or  equitable,  as  opposed  to  statutory, 
civil,  or  quiritarian ;  specif.,  designating  or  pertaining 
to  ownership  or  possession  not  protected  by  the  jus  civile, 
but  protected  by  praetorian  edict.  Cf.  praetorian. 
bo  ni'to  (bo-ne'to),  n.  ;  pi.  -tos  (-toz).  [Sp.  &  Pg.  bonito, 
LL.  boniton ,  of  uncertain  origin.]  Any  of  several  different 
marine  fishes,  esp.  certain  robust  and  active  species  of  the 
mackerel  family  ;  as :  a  The  skipjack  ( Sarda  sarda ),  an 
abundant  though  rather  poor  food  fish  of  the  Atlantic  coasta, 
and  S.  chilensis  of  the  Pacific,  which  grow  to  a  length  of 
two  or  three  feet,  and  are  bluish  with  black  oblique  stripes. 


Bonito  ( Sarda  sarda).  (ij) 

b  The  frigate  mackerel  ( Auxis  lhazard).  c  Any  of  cer¬ 
tain  fishes  of  other  families,  as  the  medregal  and  sergeant 
fish,  locally  so  called. 


bond.  +  bound  ;  obs  pret.  of 

BIND. 

bon'dar  (bBn'dar),  n.  [Native 
name.]  A  palm  civet  (Para- 
doxurus  bondar)  of  India, 
bond  debt.  A  debt  secured  by  a 
bond. 

||  bon'de  (b8n'd£),  n.  [Norw. 
s=  bonder,  a  peasant, 
bondel.  +  in  nm.k. 
bondfire.  +  bonfire. 
bond 'folk',  n.  pi.  Persons  in 
bondage. 

bondgrace.  +  bonorace. 
i[ bon'  di-a'ble  (bfiN'  dya'bl’L 
[F.]  Lit.,  good  devil;  good  fel¬ 
low. 

bond'ing,  p.  pr.  Sr  vb.  n.  of 
bond,  v.  —  bonding  course.  = 
bond  course. 

bond'-land',  n.  Land  held  by 
bondage  tenure,  —  an  early  form 
of  copyhold  land.  Oxf.  E.  D. 
Obs.  or  Hist. 
bond'less,  a.  See  -less. 
bondman  blind.  Blindman’s 
buff.  Obs. 

bond 'man-ship,  n.  See -ship. 
bon-  don'  (bdN'dSN'),  n.,  or  bon- 
don  cheese.  [F.  bondon,  prop., 
bung.]  Neufcnatel  cheese  resem¬ 
bling  a  bung  in  form.  [or  R.  | 
bond 'ship.  n.  Bondage.  G6a.| 
Bonds  man  (b5ndz'mdn),w.  [See 


bond  a  league.]  A  member  of 
the  Afrikander  Bond, 
bonds'wom  an  (bbndz'wtJ&m'- 
dn ),  n.  =  bondwoman. 
bon'duc  (bOn'dtik),  n.,  or  bon- 
duc  tree.  [F.  bonduc ,  fr.  Ar. 
bund uq  hazelnut,  filbert.]  Any 
caesalpiniaceous  tree  of  the  ge¬ 
nus  Guilandina ,  esp.  G.  crista. 
bone.  +  BANE,  bean,  BEEN, 
ben  (n.  fir  form  of  be),  bin, 
BOON,  BOUND  ;  obs.  pi.  of  BEE. 
bone,  a.  [Cf.  F.  non  good.] 
Good.  Obs.  Thieves'  Cant. 
bone'-ace'.  n.  An  old  game  at 
cardBin  which  the  highest  third 
card  took  the  bone  (half  the 
stake);  also,  the  ace  of  diamonds, 
which  was  the  highest  card, 
bone'ache'  (bon'Sk'),  n.  Pain 
in  tli e  bones.  Shah. 

bone'bind  er.  =  osteocolla. 
bone  cartilage.  =  OSSEIN, 
bone  cells.  See  bone,  n 1. 
bone  char,  bone  charcoal.  = 
BONE  BLACK.  [LAIN. I 

bone  china.  =  bone  porce-| 
bone  corpuscle.  =  bone  tell. 
bone'dish  ,  n.  A  small  platter 
for  receiving  waste  food  at  table, 
bone  earth.  =  bone  ash. 
bone'flre'.  d*  bonfire. 
bone'fish',  n.  The  ladyflsh  (AL 
\  bula  wipes). 


bone'flow'er  (bon'flou'Pr),  n 
The  English  daisy.  North.  Eng. 
bonegrace.  *1*  bong  race. 
bone  house.  An  ossuary  ;  also, 
a  coffin  ;  fig.,  the  human  body, 
bone'let,  n.  A  small  bone  ;  an 
ossicle. 

bone  meal.  =  bone  dust. 

H  bon'  en'fant'  (bdN'-naN'- 
f&N').  [F.]  Lit.,  good  child  ; 
good  boy , fellow, girl, or  creature, 
bone  pot.  1  A’  pot  in  which 
bones  are  carbonized. 

2.  A  funeral  urn  ;  esp.,  a  prehis¬ 
toric  mortuary  vessel, 
bonere.  +  bon  air. 
bone  shark.  The  basking  shark, 
bone'shaw',  bone'shave',  n. 
Med.  Sciatica.  Archaic. 
bonet.  bonnet. 
bo-ne'ta  (bC-ne'ta),  bo-net'ta 
(-n5t'd).  Vara,  of  bonito. 
bone  tallow.  Inferior  grease  ob¬ 
tained  from  fresn  bones, 
bone  turquoise.  =  odontolitf.. 
bone  whale.  A  whalebone 
whale,  esp.  a  right  whale, 
bone'wood',  n.  =cheesewood. 
bone'work',  n.  =  bone  lace. 
bone'wort'tbOn'wfirt'), n.  [AS. 
bdnwyrt.)  A  plant  so  named 
from  supposed  healing  proper¬ 
ties,  as  the  common  daisy,  gold- 
enrod,  centaury,  etc.  Obs.  Eng. 


Bo'ney  (bo'nY),  n.  Napoleon 
Bonaparte  ;  —  contemptuous, 
bone  yard.  1.  Dominoes.  The 
bank  of  bones,  or  dominoes. 

2.  A  cemetery.  Vulgar.  U.  S. 

3.  A  storage  place  for  bones, 
boneyre.  bonair. 
bonfice.  +  benefice. 

jl  bong'a  (bong'a),  n.  [Tag.] 
The  betel  palm  or  nut.  Phil.  I. 
||  bon'gar  (bOij'gar),  n.  A  poi¬ 
sonous  snake  of  the  genus  Bun- 
garus.  India.  [weight.  | 

bong-kal'.  Var.  of  buncal.  Seel 
Bon^go  (bOij'go),  n.  A  Negro 
of  a  tribe  of  eastern  Sudan,  re¬ 
markable  for  reddish  skin.  They 
are  agriculturists  and  efficient 
metal  workers. 

bon'grace'  (bbn'gras'),  n.  [F. 
bon,  iem.  bonne,  good  4-  grace 
grace.]  A  projecting  bonnet  or 
wide-brimmed  hat.  Obs. 
bongre,  ad v.  [F.  bon  gr&  will¬ 
ingly.]  Agreeably.  Obs.  —  prep. 
Agreeably  to.  Obs. 

||  bon'  gr<£',  mal'  grd  (b&N' 
gra',  mal'  gra').  [F.]  (With) 
good  gTace,  (or)  had  grace, 
bon'ham  (bbn'rtm),  n.  [Ir. 
banbh.2  A  young  pig.  Dial.  Eng. 
Bonhomme',  Jacques  (zhak 
blVnom'Y  [F.,  lit..  Jack,  or 
James,  Goodman.]  A  peasant  ; 


—  derisively  so  called  by  the 
French  barons  of  the  14th  cen¬ 
tury.  See  Jacquerie. 

Bon  Homme'  Ri' chard'  (M* 
nom'  re'shiir').  [So  named  in 
honor  of  Benjamin  Franklin, 
who  wrote  “  Poor  Richard’s  Al¬ 
manac  ”  (F.  Almanack  du  bon¬ 
homme  Richard).']  The  vessel 
commanded  by  John  Paul  Jones 
when  he  captured  the  British 
frigate  Serapis  in  the  English 
Channel  in  September,  1779. 
boni.  +  BONNY. 

Boni.  Abbr.  Boniface, 
bo-nia'ta  (bO-nya'ta),  n.  [Cor¬ 
rupt.  of  Sp.  boniato ,  bumato.] 
The  root  ot  the  yam  ;  in  Cuba, 
any  cultivated  yam. 

Bon'i-face  (bbn'Y-fas),  n.  [L. 
Bon  if  actus,  Bonifatius;  cf.  L. 
bonijatus  lucky,  fortunate,  fr. 
bonus  good  -t -fatum  fate  :  cf.  F. 
Boniface.]  1.  Masc.  prop.  name. 
L.  Bonifucins  Ibbn'I-fa'shY-ws); 
It.  Bonifacio  <  b  «*  n  ?-f  ii'c  h  0), 
Bonifazio  (-fiit'sf-o) ;  Sp.  2?om- 
facio  (bf5'n$-fii'th£-5  ;  138)  ;  Pg. 
Bonifacio  (-fa'sf-O)  ;  G.  &  D. 
Bonifacius  (  G.  b5  nf-fat'sS-d&s  ; 
D.  -fa'sf--dt)8). 

2.  The  sleek,  jolly  landlord  in 
Farquhar’s  “The  Beaux’  Strata¬ 
gem  ;  ”  hence,  an  innkeeper. 


bon'i-form  (b5n'Y-f8rm),  a.  [L. 
bonus  good  -f  -form.]  Sensitive 
to  moral  excellence, 
bon'i-fy  (-fT ),  v.  t.  [L.  bonus 
good  +  -fy  :  cf.  F.  bomfier.]  To 
convert  into,  or  make.' good. 

||  Bo'ni  Ho'mi-nes  (bo'nT  hOm'- 
Y-ncz).  [L.,  good  men.)  Eccl. 
The  members  of  any  ot  several 
monastic  brotherhoods  of  the 
Latin  Church.  [-ness.J 

bon'i-ness  (b5n'Y-n6s),  n.  See| 
||  bo'nis  a'vi-bu8  (ttv'Y-btZs). 
[L.]  Lit.,  with  good  or  fortu¬ 
nate  birds  ;  with  or  under  good 
auspices.  Cf.  malis  avjbus. 

II  bo'nis  no'cet,  si  quis  ma'lifl 
pe-per'ce-rit.  [L.]  If  any  one 
shall  have  spared  the  bad,  he 
does  harm  to  the  good. 

Jbo-ni'to  (bo-ne'to),  masc.  a., 
bo-ni'ta  (-tii),  fern.  a.  [Sp., 
im.  of  bueno  good.]  Pretty  ; 
nice  ;  —  sometimes  a  term  of  en¬ 
dearment.  Southwestern  U.  S. 
3r  Sp.  Amer. 

bon'i-ty,  n.  [L.  bonitas.  Cf. 
bounty.]  Goodness.  Obs. 

II  bon'  1our'(bdN'  zhdor').  [F.] 
Good  day  ;  good  morning. 

||  bon'  Jour',  bonne  ceu'vre  (bC- 
nQ'vr’).  [F.]  Lit.,  good  day, 
good  work  ;  the  better  the  day, 
the  better  the  deed. 


ale,  senate,  c&re,  ftm,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofa  ;  eve,  $vent,  find,  recent,  maker ;  Ice,  Ill ;  old,  obey,  orb,  6dd,  sftft,  connect ;  use,  unite,  urn,  up,  circtis,  menU  ; 

11  Foreign  Word.  i*  Obsolete  Variant  of.  +  combined  with.  =  equals. 
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il  bon'  mot'  (bON'mo');  pi.  bons  mots  (bdN'moz';  F.  mo'). 
[F.,  bon  good  mot  word.]  A  witty  repartee  ;  a  piquant, 
adroit,  or  happy  expression. 

bon'net  (b5n'6t ;  -it ;  7),  n.  [ME.  bonet ,  OF.  bonet,  bonete , 
F.  bonnet ,  fr.  LL.  bonneta ,  bonetum;  orig.  tlie  name  of 
a  stuff,  and  of  unknown  origin.]  1.  A  headdress  for  men 
and  boys  ;  a  cap.  Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 

2.  A  soft,  elastic,  very  durable  cap,' made  of  thick,  seam¬ 
less  woolen  stuff,  and  worn  by  men  in  Scotland. 

And  plaids  and  bonnets  waving  high..  Scott. 

3.  A  covering  for  the  head,  worn  by  women  and  children 
out  of  doors,  usually  tied  on  with 
strings  and  protecting  more  or  less 
the  back  and  sides  of  the  head,  and 
sometimes  projecting  in  front. 

Some  fashionable  forms  differ  from 
hats  chiefly  in  having  strings. 

4.  A  headdress  analogous  to  one  of  * 
the  foregoing;  as  :  a  Her.  The  cap, 
usually  of  velvet,  within  a  coronet, 
b  The  bonnet  rouge  of  the  French  jj.  " 

Revolutionists,  c  The  ornamental 
headdress  of  a  North  A  merican  I ndiun. 

6.  Something  resembling  a  bonnet  in 
shape  or  use ;  as  :  a  Fort.  (1)  A  small 
two-faced  outwork  at  a  salient  angle. 

(2)  A  part  of  a  parapet  elevated  to 
screen  the  other  part  from  oblique 
fire,  b  A  covering,  canopy,  or  pro¬ 
jection,  for  protection,  inclosure, 
etc.;  as:  (1)  A*  cover  for  an  open 
fireplace,  or  a  cowl  or  hood  to  increase 
the  draft  of  a  chimney,  etc.  (2)  A 
spark  arrester  for  a  locomotive  fun¬ 
nel.  (3)  Mach.  A  metal  covering 
for  valve  chambers,  jackets,  cylin¬ 
ders,  etc.  (4)  A  projecting  hood,  as 
over  the  platform  of  a  railroad  car. 

(5)  Automobiles.  The  metal  cover  or 
shield  over  the  motor.  (6)  Mining. 

The  cover  or  roof  of  a  cage. 

6.  [Cf.  F.  bonnette.~\  Naut.  An  addi-  1  Poke  Bonnet;  2  Child’s 
tional  piece  of  canvas  laced  to  the  foot  Bonnet;  3  Indian  War 
of  a  jib  or  foresail  in  moderate  winds.  Bonnet. 

7.  The  reticulum,  or  second  stomach,  of  a  ruminant. 

8  An  accomplice  of  ?  gambler,  auctioneer,  etc.,  who  en¬ 
tices  others  to  bet  or  to  bid  ;  a  decoy. 

9.  pi.  The  common  spatterdock. 

bon'net,  v.  t.  ;  bon'net-ed  ;  bon'net-ing.  1.  To  provide  or 
dress  with  a  bonnet. 

2.  To  crush  a  bonnet  or  hat  down  over  the  eyes  of  (one), 
bon'net,  v.  i.  To  doff  the  bonnet.  Obs. 
bon'net-head  ed,  a.  Arch.  Having  a  reveal  at  the  top 
splayed  more  than  at  the  sides  ;  —  said  of  a  door  or  window, 
bonnet  monkey.  A  monkey  (Macaco  sinica ),  of  India 
and  Ceylon,  having  a  bonnetlike  tuft  of  hair  on  its  head  ; 
the  munga. 

bonnet  Piece.  A  gold  coin  of  the  time  of  James  V.  of 
Scotland,  of  an  intrinsic  value  of  about  14  shillings,  or 
#3.50.  It  has  a  bonneted  head  of  the  king. 

I  bon  net'  rouge'  (bo'nS'  roozh').  [F.J  The  red  cap 
adopted  by  extremists  in  the  French  Revolution,  which  be¬ 
came  a  sign  of  loyalty  to  the  republic  at  that  epoch  ;  hence, 
a  revolutionist ;  a  Red  Republican, 
bon'ny  (bbn'T  ;  "Scot,  often  bon'T,  sometimes  boo'nt),  a. ; 
bon'ni-er  (-er)  ;  bon'ni-est.  Also  bonnie.  [ME.  boni,  prob. 
ft.  F.  bon,  fem.  bonne ,  good,  fr.  L.  bonus  good.  See 
iounty;  cf.  bonus,  boon.]  1.  Handsome;  beautiful; 
pretty  ;  attractively  lively  and  graceful. 

Till  bonny  Susan  sped  across  the  plain.  Gag. 

Far  from  the  bonny  banks  of  Ayr.  Burns. 

2  Gay;  merry;  frolicsome;  cheerful;  blithe. 

Be  you  blithe  and  bonny.  Shak. 

r .  F  me  •  strong  ;  in  modern  dialect,  plump  ;  healthy. 
Obs.  or  Dial.  “  The  bonny  beast  he  loved  so  well.”  Shak. 
BIT*  Bonny  is  used  in  various  vague  senses  of  approbation  or 
irony  ;  as,  by  way  of  endearment,  in  “  bonny  bairn  ;  ”  by  way  <>f 
vague  or  general  commendation,  in  “  a  bonny  word  ;  ”  ironically, 
in  “  a  bonny  mess  ”  (cf.  fink,  pretty,  etc.);  expressing  consid¬ 
erable  quantity,  in  “  a  bonny  deal|”  etc. 
bon'ny  clab  ber  (-klSt/er),  n.  [Ir.  bainne  milk  -{-  clabar 
mire,  clabber.]  Coagulated  sour  milk  ;  clabber.  B.Jonson. 
Bon'  Si  lfene'  (b6N'  sealin').  [F.,  lit.,  good  Silenus.]  A 
hardy,  verv  fragrant  tea  rose  of  a  deep  salmon-rose  color. 
Bon'sor  s  black  (b5n's5rz).  A  paste  of  iron  and  copper 
lakes  of  logwood,  used  in  dyeing  black, 
bon'te  bok  (b5n'te-b5k),  n.  [D.,  lit.,  spotted  buck.]  A 
South  African  bubaline  antelope  ( Bubalis  pygargus)  of  a 
peculiar  purplish  red  color  with  a  white  face  and  rump. 
Formerly  found  in  large  herds,  it  is  now  quite  rare, 
f!  bon  ton'  (bON'  tbN').  [F..  good  tone,  manner.]  Fashion¬ 
able  manner  or  style  ;  good  breeding;  high  society, 
bont  tick  <b5nt).  A  tick  ( Amblyomma  hefirxum)  found  on 
cattle,  ostriches,  and  man,  in  South  Africa,  which  trans¬ 
mits  tne  heart  water  disease  of  sheep. 


bo'nus  (bo'nfts),  n.  ;  pi.  bonuses  (-5z  ;  -Tz).  [L.  bonus  good. 
Cf.  bonny.]  Something  given  in  addition  to  what  is  ordi¬ 
narily  received  by,  or  strictly  due  to,  the  recipient ;  specif.  : 
a  A  premium  given  for  a  loan,  or  for  a  charter  or  other 
privilege  granted  to  a  company,  b  An  extra  dividend  to 
the  shareholders  of  a  company,  out  of  accumulated  profits. 
C  Money,  or  other  valuable,  given  in  addition  to  an  agreed 
compensation,  d  Life  Insurance.  An  addition  or  credit 
allotted  to  policy  holders  out  of  accumulated  profits,  as  in 
mutual  companies,  usually,  by  reduction  of  the  premium  ; 
—  in  America  usually  called  dividend. 
bo'nus  (bo'nus),  v.  t.  To  give  a  bonus  to. 

II  bon'  Vi  vant'  (bbN'  ve'vaN');  pi.  bons  vivants  (bbN'- 
ve'vaNz';  F.  - v jin')  ;  fern,  bonne  vi  vante'  (bon'  ve'- 
vaNt');  pi.  bonnes  vivantes  (ve'vaNte';  F.  -vaNt').  [F.,  bon 
good  +  vivant ,  p.  pr.  of  vivre  to  live.J  A  lover  of  good  liv¬ 
ing,  esp.  of  the  table  ;  a  gourmet. 

A  bon  viv ant's  relish  for  a  dinner.  H.  IF.  Beecher. 
bon'y  (bon'T),  a. ;  bon'i-er  (-er) ;  bon'i-est.  1.  Consisting 
of  bone,  or  of  bones  ;  full  of  bones  ;  pertaining  to  bones. 

2.  Having  large  or  prominent  bones. 

3.  Resembling  bone  ;  hard,  inflexible,  and  close  in  texture, 
bony  pike,  a  gar  pike  (genus  Lepisosteus). 

bony  fish,  or  (in  senses  a,  b,  &  c)  bon'y -fish',  n.  a  The 
menhaden,  b  The  chiro  (Flops  saums).  c  The  ladyfish 
{ Albula  vulpes).  d  pi.  The  fishes  of  the  group  Teleostei, 
including  most  living  fishes ;  — opposed  to  cartilaginous 
fishes.  They  usually  have  a  well-ossified  skeleton, 
bonze  (b<5nz ;  bbn'zg),  n.  [Pg.  bonzo ,  fr.  Jap.  bonzo ,  of 
Chin,  origin  :  cf.  F.  bonze.~\  A  Buddhist  or  Foist  priest, 
monk,  or  nun;  —  orig.  applied  to  the  bonzes  of  Japan, 
later  extended  to  those  of  China,  Cochin  China,  etc. 
boo,  booh  (boo),  interj.  [Cf.  bo,  interj.]  An  exclamation 
used  to  imitate  the  low  of  a  cow,  to  express  contempt,  aver¬ 
sion,  etc.,  or  to  startle  or  frighten, 
boo,  v.  i.  ;  booed  (bood) ;  boo'ing.  1.  To  low,  as  a  cow. 

2.  To  say  or  utter  boo  ;  to  hoot. 

boo'book'  (boo'book'),  n.  [Native  name,  of  imitative  ori¬ 
gin.]  A  small  Australian  owl 
\Ninox  boobook) ;  —  called  also 
morepork. 

boo'by  (boo'bi),  n.  ;  pi.  -bies 
(-biz).  [Sp.  bobo  dunce,  idiot;  RfSJ 
cf.  L.  balbus stammering.]  1.  A  ' 
dunce  ;  a  stupid  fellow  ;  also, 
an  awkward  lubberly  fellow. 

2.  a  Any  of  several  gannets  of 
warm  or  tropical  countries, 
smaller  than  the  common  gan- 
net,  so  called  on  account  of 
their  apparent  stupidity.  The 
common  booby  ( Sufa  sula )  and 
the  red-footed  booby  (S.  pisca- 
tor)  are  found  on  the  coasts  of 
Central  America  and  southern 
North  America,  b  A  species  of 
penguin  of  the  antarctic  seas. 

C  The  ruddy  duck. 

3.  In  card  playing,  etc.,  the  D  .  , 

player  whose  score  is  lowest.  Bool,ook  ^ook). 

4.  A  sleigh  with  a  coup^like  body.  U.  S. 
boo'by,  a.  Having  the  traits  of  a  booby  ;  stupid, 
boo'by-al'la  (boo'bi-al'd),  n.  [Native  name.]  a  An  Aus¬ 
tralian  wattle  ( Acacia  longifolia)  used  for  ornamental 
hedges,  etc.;  —  called  also  native  willow,  b  An  Austra¬ 
lian  myoporaceous  tree  ( Myoporum  acuminaluni). 

booby  hatch-  Naut.  A  raised  framework  with  a  sliding 
cover  over  a  hatch,  esp.  an  after  hatch  leading  to  the  cabin, 
boo'dle  (boo'd’l),  n.  [Origin  uncertain.]  1.  The  whole 
collection  or  lot ;  caboodle.  Contemptuous ,  U.  S. 

2.  Money  paid  or  taken  for  votes  or  political  influence; 
bribe  money  ;  graft.  Polit.  Cant. 

boo'dle,  v.  i. ;  boo'dled  (boo'd’ Id);  boo'dling  (-dlTng).  To 
obtain  money  through  the  practice  of  political  corruption. 
Polit.  Cant.  —  bOO'dler  (bob'dler),  n. 
boo'hoo'  (boo'hoo' ;  boo'hoo'),  interj.  &  n.  [Imitative.] 
The  sound  of  loud  weeping  or  laughter ;  act  of  making 
such  a  sound. 

boo'hoo'  (boo'hoo';  boo'hoo'),  v.i.;  boo'hooed'  (-hood') 
boo'hoo'ing.  To  bawl ;  cry  loudly  ;  also,  to  hoot ;  shout 
book  (bdok),  n.  [ME.  book ,  bok,  AS.  boc  ;  akin  to  Goth 
boka  a  letter,  in  pi.  book,  writing,  Icel.  bok,  Sw.  bok,  Dan 
bog,  OS.  bok,  D.  boek,  OHG.  puoh,  G.  bach;  and  fr.  AS 
boc,  bece,  beech  ;  because  the  ancient  Saxons  and  Germans 
in  general  wrote  runes  on  pieces  of  beechen  board.  Cf 
beech.]  1.  In  general,  a  written  or  printed  narrative,  rec 
ord,  representation,  or  series  of  these,  designed  to  per 
petuate  information  or  literary  art.  Specif.:  a  A  formal 
written  document ;  esp.,  a  deed  of  conveyance  of  land ;  a 
charter.  See  bookland.  Obs.  or  Hist. 

Our  Anglo-Saxon  charters  or  books  are  mostly  grants  of  consid¬ 
erable  portions  of  land  made  by  kings  to  bishops  and  religious 
houses,  or  to  lay  nobles.  Pollock  Sr  3 fait. 


b  A  collection  of  tablets  of  wood  or  ivory,  of  sheets  of 
paper,  parchment,  or  similar  material,  blank,  written,  or 
printed,  strung  or  bound  together ;  commonly,  many 
folded  and  bound  sheets  containing  continuous  printing  or 
writing.  When  blank,  it  is  called  a  blank  book.  When 
printed,  the  term  often  distinguishes  a  bound  volume,  or 
a  volume  of  some  size,  from  a  pamphlet.  See  copyright. 
C  A  literary  composition ;  esp.,  a  systematic  treatise  of 
considerable  length. 

A  good  book  is  the  precious  life  blood  of  a  master  spirit,  em¬ 
balmed  and  treasured  up  on  purpose  to  a  life  beyond  life.  Milton. 

By  the  term  “ book  ”  in  the  copyright  law  [of  the  United 
States]  is  understood  a  literary  composition.  All  copyright  leg¬ 
islation  is  based  on  the  provision  of  the  Constitution  (Art.  I.  sec. 
8)  granting  to  Congress  the  power  to  legislate  to  protect  the 
writings  of  authors.  For  this  reason,  the  mere  fact  that  an  arti¬ 
cle  is  printed,  such  as  a  mere  list  of  words,  or  a  sheet  of  dis¬ 
jointed  phrases  or  sentences,  or  a  blank  form  or  a  blank  book, 
does  not  enable  it  to  obtain  protection.  Nor  does  the  fact  that 
an  article  is  made  up  to  resemble  a  book  in  form  justify  its 
registration  for  copyright  protection.  It  must  be  a  book  iii  lit¬ 
erary  substance.  U.  S.  Information  Circular  on  Cojtyrights. 
d  A  part  or  subdivision  of  a  treatise  or  literary  work  ;  as, 
the  tenth  book  of  “  Paradise  Lost.”  e  A  volume  in  which 
accounts  are  kept ;  a  register  of  debits  and  credits,  receipts 
and  expenditures,  etc. 

2.  [cup.]  By  way  of  eminence,  the  Bible ;  as,  to  swear  on 
the  Book. 

3.  A  libretto  ;  hence,  the  text  of  a  play. 

4.  A  record  of  bets  ;  esp.,  a  record  of  bets  on  horse  races, 

the  bookmaker  usually  betting  against  all  the  horses  (that 
is,  taking  bets  in  favor  of  any  horse),  so  that  he  wins  wa¬ 
gers  on  all  unsuccessful  horses  and  loses  only  on  such  as 
gain  the  position  at  the  finish  specified  in  the  bet.  Hence 
the  phrase  to  suit  one’s  book,  to  meet  one’s  desires,  mental 
attitude,  or  circumstances.  44  Prosper  suited  his  conver¬ 
sation  to  her  book .”  Maurice  Hewlett. 

5.  Six  tricks  taken  by  one  side,  in  whist ;  in  certain  other 
games,  as  authors,  cards  forming  a  set. 

6.  A  commercial  packet  of  certain  commodities;  as  :  a  A 
package  of  objects,  as  of  postage  stamps,  railroad  tickets, 
gold  leaf,  samples  of  paper,  cloth,  etc.,  bound  together,  or 
held  between  sheets  of  paper,  or  the  like,  bound  up  like  a 
book,  b  A  bundle  of  skeins  of  raw  silk. 

Book  of  Books,  the  Bible.  —  B.  of  Changes.  See  Five  Clas¬ 
sics.  —  B.  of  Common  Order,  the  service  book  of  the  Church 
of  Scotland  introduced  in  1565.  —  B.  of  Common  Prayer,  the 
service  book  of  the  Anglican  Communion,  the  full  title  be¬ 
ing  “The  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  and  Administration 
of  the  Sacraments,  and  other  Rites  and  Ceremonies  of  the 
Church.”  It  was  a  revision  and  translation  of  the  service 
books  earlier  used  in  England,  made  mainly  by  Cranmer, 
and  was  first  published  in  1549,  as  the  First  Prayer  Book 
of  Edward  VI.  The  Second  Prayer  Book  of  Edward  VI., 
which  appeared  in  1552,  was  more  Protestant  in  character. 
Subsequent  changes  under  Elizabeth  (1559)  were  rather 
Roman  Catholic  in  tendency.  It  was  revised  again  in  1604, 
under  James  I.,  and  in  1662,  under  Charles  II.,  since  when 
it  has  been  changed  but  little.  The  American  Book  of 
Common  Prayer  is  a  modified  form  of  the  English  book, 
adopted  by  the  General  Convention  in  1789.  It  was  fully 
revised  in  1892.  —  B.  of  Concord,  a  collection  of  confessions 
of  faith  generally  accepted  by  Lutheran  churches.  It  was 
published  in  15S0,  and  contains  besides  the  Apostles’,  the 
Nicene,  and#the  Athauasian  creeds,  six  others  peculiar  to 
the  Lutheran  Church,  viz.,  the  Augsburg  Confession,  the 
Apology,  or  defense,  of  this  by  Melanchthon,  the  Schmal- 
kald  Articles,  the  Larger  and  Smaller  Catechisms  of 
Luther,  and  the  Formula  of  Concord.  —  B.  of  Fiefs.  =  Con- 
suetudines  Feudorum.  —  B.  of  Good  Counsel  [translation  of 
the  Skr.  title  Hitopadeca salutary  instruction],  a  collec¬ 
tion  of  fables  which  originated  in  India  and  passed  into 
almost  all  the  literatures  of  Europe  and  Asia.  —  B.  of  His¬ 
tory.  See  Five  Classics.  —  B.  of  Homilies,  two  series  or 
collections  of  homilies  designed  for  use  in  the  Church  of 
England,  the  first  appearing  in  1.547  and  the  second  in  1563. 
—  B.  of  Hours,  a  book  containing  prayers  or  offices  appointed 
to  be  said  at  the  canonical  hours.  —  b.  of  life,  the  record  of 
those  who  inherit  eternal  life ;  —  a  phrase  of  the  Bible  (Rev. 
iii.  5).  —  B.  of  Martyrs,  an  account  of  religious  persecu¬ 
tions,  esp.  in  England,  from  the  year  64  to  1558  inclusive, 
the  closing  year  of  the  reign  of  Queen  Mary.  It  was  writ¬ 
ten  by  John  Foxe  and  first  printed,  in  Latin,  1559  ;  in  Eng¬ 
lish,  1563.  —  B.  of  Mencius.  See  Four  Books.  —  B.  of  Mormon, 
the  sacred  book  of  the  Mormons,  claimed  by  Joseph  Smith 
to  be  aTl i vine  revelation.  It  purports  to  give  a  history  of 
America  from  its  settlement  after  the  dispersion  from  the 
Tower  of  Babel  until  the  final  destruction,  420  a.  d.,  of  a 
New  World  nation  of  Christians  who  had  received  a  reve¬ 
lation  from  Christ  after  his  resurrection.  —  B.  of  Odes.  See 
Five  Classics.  —  B.  of  Rites.  See  Five  Classics.  —  B.  of  the 
Covenant,  Script.,  in  the  analysis  of  the  Pentateuch,  the 
Jehovistic  section.  Exodus  xx.  23-xxiii.  33,  regarded  by 
some  Biblical  critics  as  the  book  referred  to  in  Exodus 
xxiv.  7.  —  B.  of  the  Dead,  Egypt.  Relia.,  a  collection  of  for¬ 
mulas,  prayers,  and  hymns,  knowledge  of  which  was  sup¬ 
posed  to  enable  the  soul  in  its  journey  into  Amenti  (which 
see)  to  pass  successfully  the  foes  set  to  impede  its  prog¬ 
ress,  to  call  upon  the  helpful  gods,  and  to  answer  properly 
the  forty-two  assessors,  or  judges,  in  the  hall  of  Osiris. 
Its  authorship  was  ascribed  to  the  god  Thoth,  but  its  actual 


bonk,  i*  bank. 

bon'ka  (bOq'kd),  n.  Roasted 
beet  root  used  ns  an  adulterant 
for  coffee. 

Bon  Marchd'  (b8N'  mar'- 
sha'),  or,  in  full,  Au  Bon 
March4  (6).  [F.,  lit.,  bargain.] 
A  noted  department  store  in 
Paris,  built  up  by  Jacques  Aris¬ 
tide  Boucicaut,  who  finally  be¬ 
came  its  sole  owner, 
bon'nack.  Var.  of  bannock. 
bon'nag  (bOn'dK).  Var.  of 
Baknock.  Me  qf  Man. 
bonnage.  +  bonage. 
bonnaille,  bonnally.  f  bonal- 
Lv.  Scot. 
bonne.  +  bone. 

{  bonne  (bon,  almost,  bfin),  n. 
F.,  prop.,  good  woman. J  A 
maidservant. 

Ii  bonne  bouche'  (bdosh') ;  pi. 

BONNES  BOUCHES(bon  bdosh'). 
[F.  bon ,  fem.  bonne,  good  + 
bouche  mouth.]  A  pleasant 
taste  or  savor  ;  hence,  a  deli¬ 
cious  morsel  ;  a  tidbit. 

II  bonne'  et  belle'(br>n'-na  b51'). 
fF.]  Good  and  fine. 

Il  bonne  foi'  (fwii').  [F.] 
Good  faith  ;  bona  tides. 

II  bonne'  for'tune'  (fflr'tiin'). 
r F. ]  Good  fortune  ;  success. 

P  bonne'  grace'  (gras')  ;  pi. 
BONNES  GRACES  (bfin'  gT&s'). 


[F.]  Good  grace  ;  gracefulness  ; 
in  pi.,  good  graces  ;  favor. 

|l  bonne'  mine'  (men').  [F.] 

Good  appearance  or  show. 

II  bonne^  re-nom  m^e'  vaut' 
mieux  que  cein  ture'  do  r^e' 
(rg-niVina'  v5'  myQ'  k?  s&n'- 
tiir'  diVra').  [F.J  Good  report 
is  worth  more  than  gilded  girdle ; 
a  good  name  is  better  than 
ricnes. 

Bon'ner-ing,  n.  Burning  for 
heresy ;  —  so  called  after  Bonner, 
Bishop  of  London  under  Henry 
VIII.  (1539-47)  and  Queen  Mary 
(1553-59),  and  famous  for  perse¬ 
cution  of  Protestants  under  the 
latter  sovereign, 
bon'net-ed,  «.  Furnished  with 
or  wearing  a  bonnet, 
bon'net-er.  n.  =  bonnet,  8. 
bonnet  fluke.  The  brill.  Scot. 
bonnet  gourd.  The  loofah, 
bonnet  grass.  Redtop.  [shark.] 
bonnet  head.  The  snovelheadl 
bonnet  laird.  A  petty  land- 
owner,  wearing  the  yeomen’ s 
dress.  Scot. 

bon'net-less,  a.  See  -less. 
bonnet  limpet.  See  Cai.yptr.ea. 

bonnet  macaque.  =  bonnet 

MONKEY. 

bon 'net-man,  n.  ;  pi.  -men.  A 
Highlander  ;  —  from  the  char¬ 
acteristic  Scottish  bonnet. 


bonnet  shark.  =  bonnet  head. 
bonnet  shell.  =bonnet  limpet. 
bonnet  wire.  Slender  wire,  cov¬ 
ered  with  silk  or  cotton, 
bon'ni-tel'  (b5n'I-b61'),  n.  [F. 
bonne  et  belle,  good  and  beauti¬ 
ful.  Cf.  bei.libone.]  A  hand¬ 
some  girl.  Archaic. 
bon'nie.  Var.  of  bonny,  a. 
bonnien-  t  ban, 
bon'ni-lass',  n.  [bonny  +  lass.] 
A  “  bonny  lass.”  Obs. 
bon'ni-ly,  adr.  of  bonny. 
bon'ni-ness. //.  See -ness. 
bon 'nock  (bQn'tfk).  Scot.  var. 

of  BANNOCK. 

bon'ny.  +  bunny. 

bon'ny,  n.  Mining.  A  compact 

bed  of  ore.  Obs. 

Bon'ny.  or  Bon'nie.  Dun  dee' 
(dQn-de').  John  Graham  of 
Claverhouse,  Viscount  Dundee, 
a  famous  royalist  and  Jacobite 
who  fell  nt  kill  ieernnkie,  1689  ; 
—  so  called  in  Scott’s  “  The  Bon¬ 
nets  of  Bonny  Dundee.” 
bon'ny-ish.  a.  See  -ish. 

Bo'no,  Johnny  (bo'no).  An 
Englishman  ;  —  an  epithet  used 
in  the  East. 

||bo-no'rum  pos  ses'8i-o(bu-n6'- 

rttm  p<5-sgsh'T-o).  [L.]  Roman 
Law.  The  right  of  possession  of 
the  property  of  a  deceased  per¬ 
son  given  by  the  prsetor  to  the 


person  equitably  entitled  to  it. 
It  constituted  one  of  the  forms 
of  universal  succession. 

Bon'po.  Var.  of  Bon  bo. 
BonB'dorff’s  el-lip'soid  (b5ns'- 
ddrfs).  See  ellipsoid. 
bon'si-late(  b5n'sl-lat),n.  [Trade 
name.]  A  composition  used  esp. 
for  making  billiard  balls, 
bon'so.  +  BONZE. 

||  bon  solr'  (bfiN7  swiir').  [F.] 
Good  evening  ;  —  a  salutation, 
bon'spiel  (bOn'spel  ;  -sp<?l),  n. 
[Scot.  ;  of  uncertain  origin.]  A 
formal  match,  as  at  archery  or 
some  game.  Obs..  except  as  ap¬ 
plied  to  a  match,  as  at  curling  or 
golf,  between  clubs.  Scot. 
bonte.  +  bounty. 
jlbon't^'  (bdN'ta'),  n.  [F.] 
Goodness;  —  ns  an  abstract 
moral  quality  usually  connoting 
sweetness,  "benignity,  kindli¬ 
ness;  the  goodness' that  wins 
the  heart  ratner  than  that  which 
is  austere. 

bontee.  +  bounty. 

Bon  temps'.  Ro  ger'  (rft'zha' 
bdN'taN').  [F.,  lit.,  Roger  Good¬ 
time.]  A  popular  personifica¬ 
tion,  in  France,  of  a  state  of 
leisure  and  freedom  from  care, 
bontevous.  bounteous. 

|)  bo'num  (bfi'num),  n.  [L.] 
Good;  goodness. 


iroyage'  (bdN'  vwA'- 
[F.J  A 


II  bon  w 

ydzh').  [F.J  A  good  journey 
or  voyage  ;  —  chiefly  used  as  ah 
expression  of  farewell, 
bonz'ie  (bOijk'sp,  n.  The  great 
skua  (Megalestris  skua).  Scot. 
bony  f  bonny. 
bony.  Var.  of  boney. 
bon'y-tail  ( bon'I-taP),  n.  = 
Gila  trout. 

bonz'er-y  (b5n'z6r-Y).  n.  [Cf. 
F.  bonzerio.]  A  Buddhist  mon¬ 
astery  or  religious  house.  Rare. 
bonz'i-an  (-zl-dn),  a.  Pertain¬ 
ing  to  bonzes. 

bon'zo-line'  (b8n'z6-len'),  n. 
A  composition  used  esp.  for 
making  billiard  ballB.  Eng. 
boo.  *  >bs.  or  dial.  var.  of  BO. 
boo.  Var.  of  bu.  See  itzebu, 

MEASURE. 

boo'bi-ly,  a.  Like  n  booby, 
boo'by,  r. ».  To  act  the  booby. 

Rare. 

Boo'by,  Lady.  A  coarse,  im¬ 
moral  woman  in  Fielding’s 
“Joseph  Andrews,”  who  is  un¬ 
able  to  seduce  her  footman  An¬ 
drews.  [bt,  n.,4.  Local,  U.S.  I 
booby  hack,  booby  hut.  =  boo-| 
booby  hutch.  A  clumsy  cov¬ 
ered  carriage  or  seat,  used  in  the 
eastern  part  of  England, 
boo'by-ish.  a.  See  -ish. 
boo'by-ism  (-Yz’m),  n.  See -ism. 


booby  prize.  A  prize  for  the 
booby.  See  booby,  n.,  3. 
booche.  j*  botch. 
bood  (bood),  v.  1.  Contr.  of 
behooved,  pret.  of  behoove  ; 
—  chiefly  used  impersonally,  in 
sense  :  (it)  behooved  ;  was  "obli¬ 
gatory  upon.  Cf.  bus,  v.,  be¬ 
hooves.  Obs. 

2.  Must;  ought;  — used  both 
as  a  pret.  and  a  present  1st,  2d, 
or  3d  person.  Scot.  Sr  fr. 

Boodh  (bdbd),  Bood'dha, 
Boodh'ism,  etc.  Vars.  of  Bud¬ 
dha,  Buddhism,  etc. 
boo'dle  (boo'd! ).  n.  [Cf.  Gael. 
bod ach.]  A  hobgoblin.  Scot. 
boo'dle.  Var.  of  bi'ddle. 
boo'dle,  n.  A  stupid  person  ;  a 
noodle.  Slang.  [-dom.I 

boo'dle-dom  (-dum),  «.  See) 
boo'dle-ism  (-Yz’m),  n.  See  -ism- 
boo'dle-ize.  v.  t.  See-iZK. 
boo'dy  (boo'dY),  v.  i.  [Cf.  F. 
bouder.]  To  pout ;  sulk  ;  mope. 
Rare.  (scare.  I 

boof  (boof),  n.  Local, U.S.  l.A| 
2.  Peach  brandy, 
booget.  i*  budget. 
boon-  =  boo,  interj. 
boo'hoo'  (boo'hoo'),  n.  The 
sailfish  Istiophorus  nigricans. 
book.  Obs.  pret.  of  bake,  bide; 

+  BUD. 

book.  Obs.  or  dial.  var.  of  bouk. 


food,  foot ;  out,  oil ;  chair  ;  go  ;  sing,  igk  ;  ^feen,  thin ;  nature,  verdure  (250) ;  k  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144) ;  boN  ;  yet ;  zh  =  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Guide. 

Full  explanations  of  Abbreviations,  Signs,  etc.,  immediately  precede  the  Vocabulary. 
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composition  was  spread  through  many  centuries.  Copies 
of  it,  or  of  some  of  its  chapters,  were  buried  with  the 
mummy  or  inscribed  on  the  sarcophagus  or  tomb.  —  Book  of 
tho  Law  of  Moses.  =  Pentateuch.  —  B.  of  Wisdom.  See  Wis¬ 
dom  of  Solomon,  under  Old  Testament.  —  Books  of  Chilan 
Balam  (die  Ian'  ba-lam')  [Maya  chilan  mouthpiece,  inter¬ 
preter  +  balam  priest],  books  in  the  Maya  language,  but 
m  Latin  characters,  compiled  by  natives  of  Yucatan,  and 
containing  accounts  of  the  customs  and  rites  of  the  Maya 
peoples  previous  to  the  Spanish  conquest.  —  by  the  book,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  rules  or  course  laid  down  in  a  book  re¬ 
garded  as  authoritative ;  in  the  prescribed  way  ;  formally; 
correctly  ;  accurately  ;  as,  to  speak  or  play  by  the  booh. 

We  quarrel  in  print,  by  the  booh.  Shah. 

—in  one’s  bad  books,  in  disfavor  with  one.  —  in  one’s  books,  or 
in  one’s  good  books,  in  one’s  favor.  “  I  was  so  much  in  his 
boohs ,  that  at  his  decease  he  left  me  his  lamp.”  Addison. 
—  without  book,  a  By  memory,  b  Without  authority, 
book  (book),  v.  t.  ;  booked  (bookt);  book'ing.  [AS.  bocian 
to  give  by  charter.]  1.  To  convey  by  book,  or  deed.  Obs 

2.  To  enter,  write,  or  register  in  a  book  or  list ;  esp.,  to  reg¬ 
ister  (one’s  name),  as  in  order  to  engage  service  or  accom¬ 
modation  ;  hence,  to  engage  conveyance  for ;  as,  to  booh 
freight  to  New  York  ;  to  be  boohed  for  Southampton. 

Let  it  be  boohed  with  the  rest  of  this  day's  deeds.  Shah. 
3  To  mark  out  for  ;  to  destine  or  assign  for.  Colloq. 

Here  I  am  boohed  for  three  days  more  in  Paris.  Charles  lieade. 
4.  To  make  or  put  into  a  book,  as  gold  leaf. 

6.  To  register  (a  couple  or  either  of  them)  in  the  Sessions 
record,  previous  to  the  banns.  Scot. 
book,  v.  i.  To  register  one’s  name  or  buy  a  ticket  so  as  to 
engage  something  in  advance. 

book'blnd  or  (-bin'der),  n.  One  whose  occupation  is  to  bind 
books.  —  book'binder-y  (-T),  n. 
book'blnd  in£,  n.  Bookbinders’  art  or  trade, 
book'case'  (book'kas'J,  n.  A  case  with  shelves  for  books, 
booked  (bdbkt),  a.  1.  Having  studied  books.  Rare. 

2.  p.  p.  of  book,  v.  Specif.:  a  Entered  or  placed  in  a  book  ; 
registered,  b  Engaged  ;  destined  ;  bound.  Colloq. 
book'er  (bdbk'er),  n.  [AS.  bocere .]  1.  A  scribe.  Obs. 

2  A  recorder  ;  a  bookkeeper.  Rare. 
bOOk'hold/er(-hol/der),n.  1.  A  prompter  at  a  theater.  Obs. 

2.  A  support  for  holding  a  book  open, 
book'ing,  n.  1.  Act  of  making  into  a  book. 

2.  Act  of  entering  in  a  book  ;  specif.,  a  registering  for  the 
purpose  of  engaging  accommodations,  or  the  like. 

3.  Mil.  Act  of  memorizing  from  a  book,  as  by  a  drill  mas¬ 
ter.  U.  S. 

booking  clerk.  One  who  registers  passengers,  baggage, 
etc.,  for  conveyance,  or  sells  tickets  at  a  booking  office, 
booking  office.  1.  An  office  where  passengers,  baggage, 
etc.,  are  registered  for  conveyance. 

2.  An  office  where  passage  tickets  are  sold.  Eng. 
book'ish,  a.  1.  Of  or  pert,  to  a  book  or  books.  Now  Rare. 
2.  Fond  of,  or  learned  in,  books;  acquainted  with  books 
rather  than  with  men.  “  A  bookish  man.”  Addison. 

3  Characterized  by,  or  affecting,  literary  form  or  precision ; 
literary  ;  hence,  formal ;  pedantic  ;  as,  bookish  speech. 

—  book'ish-ly,  adv.  —  book'ish  ness,  n. 
book'keep  or  (bdok'kep'er),  n.  One  who  keeps  accounts ; 
one  whose  business  or  profession  is  bookkeeping, 
book'keep' ing,  n.  Art  or  practice  of  keeping  a  systematic 
record  oi  business  transactions,  so  as  to  show  their  relation 
to  each  other,  and  the  state  of  the  business  in  which  they 
occur ;  art  of  keeping  accounts.  The  books  or  special  ac¬ 
counts  commonly  used  are  a  daybook ,  cashbook ,  and  ledger , 
often  with  an  invoice  book ,  sales  book ,  purchase  book ,  or 
special  form  of  journal. 

book'land  (bdbk'lind),  bock'land  (bbk'-),  n.  [AS.  hoc- 
land ;  hoc  book  -f-  land  land.]  0.  Eng.  Law.  Orig.,  land 
granted  by  a  book  or  charter ;  hence,  later,  any  land  not 
folkland.  See  book,  w.,  1  a. 

There  is  great  reason  to  believe  that  a  grant  of  bookland  usually 
made  no  difference  at  all  to  the  actual  occupation  of  the  soil.  It 
was  a  grant  of  lordship  and  revenues  and  in  some  cases  of  juris¬ 
diction  and  its  profits.  Pollock  tf  Mait. 

book'— learned'  (-ltirnd' ;  -lGr'ngd),  a.  Versed  in  books  ; 
bookish.  “  Book-learned  blockheads.”  Di-yden. 

book  learning-  Learning  acquired  from  books,  as  distin¬ 
guished  from  practical  knowledge, 
book  louse  Any  of  several  species  of  minute  wingless  in¬ 
sects  of  the  order  Corrodentia,  esp.  Troctes  divinaipria ,  of 
the  family  Psocidse,  injurious  to  old  books  and  papers, 
book  lung-  Zool.  A  lunglike  saccular  breathing  organ 
containing  numerous  thin  folds  of  membrane  arranged 
like  the  leaves  of  a  book,  as  the  lungs  of  many  arachnids, 
book'mak  er  (book'mak'er),  n.  One  who  makes  books,  esp. 
by  compilation  from  other  books ;  a  compiler ;  also,  one 
who  makes  a  book  of  bets.  See  book,  n.,  4. 
book'mak  ing  (-Ing),  n.  1.  The  making  of  books. 

2-  Specif. :  The  making  of  a  betting  book, 
book'man  (-m5n),  n. ;  pi.  -men  (-men).  A  man  who  has  to 
do  with  books  ;  as  :  a  A  studious  man  ;  a  scholar,  b  One 
who  has  to  do  with  the  sale  of  books.  Colloq. 
book'mark'  (-mark'),  n.  Something  placed  in  a  book  to 
guide  in  finding  a  particular  passage  ;  also,  a  bookplate, 
book  muslin-  Bookbinders’  muslin ;  also,  a  thin  white 
muslin  for  women’s  dresses. 

book  name-  A  name  of  an  animal  or  plant,  other  than  the 
scientific  name,  used  only  in  books  on  zoology  or  botany, 
book  palm-  An  East  Indian  palm  ( Corypha  taliera)  closely 
related  to  the  talipot  palm.  The  leaves  furnish  a  valuable 
substitute  for  paper.  Also  called  taliera. 
bOOk'plate'  (bbok'plat'),  n.  A  label  placed  upon  or  in  a 
book,  showing  its  ownership  or  its  position  in  a  library, 
book'rack'  (bdok'rSk'),  n.  A  rack  for  supporting  an  open 
book  ;  also,  a  rack  for  holding  a  number  of  books. 


book  scorpion-  Any  minute  arachnid  of  tin 
doscorpionida,  as  Chelifer  cancroides,  found 
among  papers.  It  can  run  sidewise  and 
backward,  and  feeds  on  insects, 
book'sell'er  (bdbk'sSl'er),  n.  One  who  sells 
books.  —  book'sell  er  ish,  a.  —  book'sell'- 
er-ism  (-Tz’m),  n. 

book'sell  ing.  n.  Business  of  selling  books, 
book'shelf  i -shSlf'), n.;pl.  -shelves  (-shSlvz'). 

A  shelf  for  books.  Book  Scor- 

book'stack'  (-stSk'),  n.  A  fixed  rack  pro-  pion.  (x5) 
vided  with  bookshelves ;  esp.,  one  of  a  system  in  a  library 
stack  room. 

book'stall  ( - stS V),  n  A  stall  where  books  are  sold. 
book'Stand  (-stSnd'),  n.  A  bookstall ;  also,  a  bookrack. 
book'stor©'  (-stor'),  n.  1.  A  store  where  books  are  the 
main  commodity  sold.  U.  S.  and,  locally ,  Canada. 

2.  A  room  in  a  library  in  which  books  are  kept.  Eng. 
book  tile.  Building.  A  hollow  tile  shaped  like  a  book  with 
one  long  edge  concave  and  the  other  convex.  It  is  used  for 
roofing,  ceilings,  and  as  a  light  -fireproof  filling, 
book  value.  Finance.  The  value  of  anything  as  shown  in 
the  books  of  account  of  the  corporation  or  firm  owning  it ; 
specif.,  of  stock,  the  value  as  determined  by  the  net  profits 
or  deficit  of  a  corporation  as  shown  by  its  books, 
book'work'  (-wGrk'),  n.  1.  Printing.  Work  done  for  or 
as  for  books,  in  distinction  from  newspaper  work  (which  is 
less  particular)  and  job  work,  or  display  work. 

2  Study  ;  application  to  books;  esp.,  the  use  of  books  in 
giving  instruction,  —  considered  as  a  pedagogic  method, 
book'worm  (-wGrm'),  n.  1.  Any  of  various  insects  (moths 
or  beetles)  whose  larvae  injure  books,  feeding  on  the  bind¬ 
ing  and  paste,  and  often  piercing  the  leaves.  Among  the 
species  commonly  met  with  are  the  bread  beetle  ( SUodrepa 
panicea)  and  a  small  spider  beetle  ( Ptinus  brunneus). 

2-  One  unusually  devoted  to  reading  or  studying  books, 
book'y  (-T),  a.  Bookish  ;  devoted  to  books, 
boo'ly  (boo'll),  n. ;  pi.  boolibs  (-ITz).  [Prob.  fr.  Ir.  buaile 
fold,  place  for  milking  cows.]  Irish  Hist.  A  company  of 
herdsmen  wandering  with  their  cattle;  also,  a  temporary 
inclosure  for  the  shelter  of  cattle  or  their  keepers, 
boom  (boom),  n.  [D.  boom  tree,  pole,  beam,  bar.  See  beam.] 

1.  Naut.  a  A  long  pole  or  spar  used  esp.  to  extend  the  foot 
or  bottom  of  a  particular  sail ;  as,  the  jib  boom ,  the  main 
boom ,  the  spinnaker  boom ,  etc.  b  In  Scotland,  any  out- 
rigged  spar  either  fore  or  aft,  including  the  bowsprit. 
C  pi.  That  part  of  a  ship’s  deck  where  the  spars  are  stored. 

2.  Mech.  a  A  long  spar  or  beam  projecting  from  the  mast 
of  a  derrick,  to  support  or  guide  the  body  to  be  lifted  or 
swung,  b  The  upper  or  lower  member  of  a  rib  or  girder. 

3.  A  pole  set  up  to  mark  the  channel  in  a  river  or  harbor. 

4.  Mil.  A  chain  cable  or  line  of  spars  extended  across  a 
river  or  the  mouth  of  a  harbor,  to  obstruct  passage. 

5-  Lumbering,  a  A  line  of  connected  floating  timbers 
stretched  across  a  river,  or  inclosing  an  area  of  water,  to 
keep  saw  logs,  etc.,  from  floating  away;  also,  the  inclosed 
area,  b  By  extension,  an  obstruction  formed  of  floating 
logs,  or  the  like,  retarding  the  flow  of  the  stream, 
boom,  V.  t. ;  boomed  (boomd) ;  boom'ing.  1.  Naut.  To  ex¬ 
tend,  or  push,  with  a  boom  or  pole  ;  as,  to  boom  out  a  sail. 

2.  Lumbering.  To  confine,  as  logs,  by  means  of  a  boom; 
also,  to  supply  (a  body  of  water)  with  a  boom  or  booms. 

boom,  v.  i.  [Of  imitative  origin  ;  cf.  ME.  bommen  to  hum, 
D.  bommen  to  drum,  sound  as  an  empty  barrel,  also  W. 
bwmp  a  hollow  sound  ;  aderyn  y  bwmp ,  the  bird  of  the  hol¬ 
low  sound,  i.e.,  the  bittern.  Cf.  bum  to  hum,  bump  to  boom.] 

1.  To  make  a  hollow  sound,  as  waves  or  cannon  ;  to  cry  with 
a  hollow  note,  as  a  bittern  ;  to  hum  sonorously,  as  an  insect. 

At  eve  the  beetle  boometh .  Tennyson. 

Alarm  guns  booming  through  the  night  air.  Irving. 
2-  To  move  with  a  booming  noise,  as  a  ship  under  full  sail. 

She  comes  booming  down  before  it.  Totten. 

3.  To  have  a  rapid  growth  in  market  value  or  in  popular 
favor  ;  to  develop  rapidly  in  resource  and  population,  as  a 
town  or  district. 

80“  The  first  use  of  boom  in  this  sense  was  probably  in  the 
St.  Louis  •*  Globe-Democrat,”  July  18,  1878:  "The  Grant  move¬ 
ment  is  booming .”  J.  B  McCullogh,  the  author  of  the  phrase, 
in  a  letter  to  the  editors  of  the  Century  Dictionary,  says  :  "I 
cannot  explain  how  I  came  to  use  it,  except  thut,  while  on  the 
gunboats  on  the  Mississippi  river  during  tho  war,  1  used  to  hear 
the  pilots  say  of  the  river,  when  rising  rapidly  and  overflowing 
its  hanks,  thut  it  (the  river)  was  *  booming.’  The  idea  I  wished 
to  convey  was  that  the  Grant  movement  was  rising  —  swelling, 
etc.  The  word  seemed  to  be  a  good  one  to  the  ear  and  I  kept 
it  up.  It  was  generally  adopted  about  n  year  afterward.  1  used 
it  as  a  noun  after  a  while,  and  spoke  of  *  the  Grant  boom.’  It  is 
doubtful  whether  booming ,  as  used  by  the  pilots,  derives  from 
the  sound  made  by  the  river  or  from  the  sudden  rise  following  the 
breaking  up  of  a  Doom." 

boom,  v.  t.  1.  To  give  forth  with  a  resonant  or  booming 
sound  ;  —  usually  with  out. 

2  To  cause  a  rapid  growth  or  increase  of  in  favor,  price, 
sales,  commercial  development,  political  influence,  etc.  ;  to 
work  or  contrive  for  such  a  growth  or  increase  of  ;  to  push  ; 
as,  to  boom  a  stock  ;  to  boom  a  town,  or  a  candidate, 
boom,  n.  Formerly  also  bomb.  1.  A  hollow  roar,  as  of  waves 
or  cannon  ;  also,  the  hollow  cry  of  the  bittern  ;  a  booming. 

•  A  pillar  of  iron  .  .  .  which  if  you  had  struck,  would  make  .  .  . 
a  great  bomb  in  the  chamber  beneath.  Bacon. 

2.  A  strong,  rapid,  and  expanding  movement,  as:  a  Ad¬ 
vocacy  and  growth  into  favor  of  an  aspirant  for  political 
office,  b  Rapid  (often  forced)  settlement  and  development 
of  a  town  or  district ;  as,  the  Klondike  boom,  c  Marked 
and  sustained  advance  in  the  market  price  of  a  commodity. 

boom'age  (boom'aj),  n.  1.  Naut.  A  duty  levied  for  the 
purpose  of  satisfying  harbor  dues,  anchorage,  etc. 
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2.  A  tax  or  toll  for  the  use  of  a  log  boom,  as  in  storing  logs, 
boom'boat'  (boom'bot'),  n.  Naut.  A  boat  carried  amid¬ 
ships  and  stowed  in  the  booms  of  a  vessel, 
boom'das'  (boom'das'),  n.  [D.  boom  tree  -j-  das  badger.] 
Any  of  several  small  tropical  African  conies  of  the  genus 
Dendrohyrax,  of  arboreal  habits, 
boom'er  (boom'er),  n.  1.  One  that  booms;  specif.,  West¬ 
ern  V.  S.,  one  who  joins  in  a  rush  of  settlers,  as  to  a  newly 
opened  district. 

2.  a  The  sewellel.  b  A  large  male  kangaroo, 
boom'er-ang  (boom'er-&ng),  n.  [From  the  na¬ 
tive  name  in  Australia.]  1.  A  curved  or  angu¬ 
lar  club  used,  mainly  by  the  natives  of  Austra¬ 
lia,  as  a  missile  weapon.  A  typieal  style  is 
twenty  to  thirty  inches  long,  two  to  three  wide, 
and  half  or  three  quarters  of  an  inch  thick. 

When  thrown,  it  may  be  made  to  describe  very 
remarkable  curves,  the  most  notable  being  that 
in  which  it  moves  first  nearly  horizontally,  then 
curves  upward,  and  finally,  taking  a  retrograde 
direction,  falls  near  the  place  from  which  it  was 
thrown.  Weapons  similar  to  the  Australian  .. 
boomerang  were  used  by  the  ancient  inhab-  -nts 
itants  of  Egypt  and  Ethiopia,  and  are  still  em-  b 
ployed  by  some  of  the  wild  tribes  of  India,  and  by  Indians 
of  tne  southwestern  United  States. 

2.  Any  story,  scheme,  or  project,  esp.  a  scandalous  or  dis¬ 
reputable  one,  which  reacts  to  the  damage  of  its  originator, 
boom'ing,  p.  a.  1.  Making  the  sound  of  one  that  booms; 
also,  rising  or  swelling  with  a  hollow  sound. 

O’er  the  sea-beat  ships  the  booming  waters  roar.  Falconer. 
2.  Increasing  rapidly  ;  as,  booming  prices, 
boom'ing,  vb.  n.  1  Act  of  one  that  booms;  a  rising  or 
onward  movement  accompanied  by  a  heavy  roar ;  a  deep, 
hollow  sound  ;  as,  the  booming  of  the  sea ;  the  booming  of 
bitterns. 

2.  Gold  Mining.  The  process  of  forming  a  dam  and  caus¬ 
ing  the  sudden  discharge  of  the  accumulated  water  down  a 
hillside  or  gorge,  thus  washing  out  deposits  of  gold  which 
are  collected  by  leading  the  water  through  sluices, 
booming  out  (oi'in),  Mil.  Engin.,  forming  (or  dismantling)  a 
bridge  Dy  adding  (or  withdrawing)  pontoons.  Eng. 
boom  iron  Naut.  One  of  the  iron  rings  on  the  yards 
through  which  the  studding-sail  booms  traverse ;  also,  a 
similar  ring  on  a  stationary  spar  or  part  through  which  a 
movable  spar  traverses. 

boom  jigger.  Naut.  A  tackle  for  rigging  in  or  out  stud¬ 
ding-sail  booms  ;  —  called  in-and-out  jigger  in  U.  S.  navy, 
boo 'mo- rah  (boo'mo-ra),  n.  [Native  name.]  A  small  West 
African  chevrotain  (Dorcatherium  aquaticus). 
boom'slang  e  (boom'slang'e),  n.  [D.  boom  tree  -f-  slang 
snake.]  A  large  South  African  tree  snake  ( Bucephalus 
capensis) . 

boom  taokle  A  tackle  used  on  or  with  a  boom  ;  specif., 
Naut..  a  double  purchase  used  to  rig  out  booms, 
boon  (boon),  n.  [ME.  bone,  boin,  a  petition,  fr.  Icel.  bdn  ; 
akin  to  Sw.  &  Dan.  bon,  AS.  ben  ;  but  influenced  by  F.  bon 
good,  fr.  L.  bonus  (cf.  boon,  a.).]  1.  A  prayer  or  petition  ; 

hence,  a  command  or  order  in  the  form  of  a  request.  Obs. 

For  which  to  God  he  made  60  many  an  idle  boon.  Spenser. 

2.  That  which  is  asked  or  granted,  or  is  enjoyed,  as  a  ben¬ 
efit  or  favor  ;  a  gift  ;  benefaction  ;  grant ;  present. 

Every  perfect  boon  is  from  above.  James  i.  17  (Rev.  Ver.) 

3.  Feudal  Law.  Unpaid  services  in  labor  or  kind  not  fixed 
in  time  or  amount  due  from  a  tenant  (of  the  lower  grades) 
to  his  lord.  Whence  :  boon  day,  erroneously  bind  day,  a  day  on 
which  boon  was  to  be  rendered  :  boon  earth*,  plowing  by  way  of 
boon  service  ;  boon  loaf,  a  loaf  allowed  lor  boon  service  ;  boon 
work,  work  done  as  boon  service,  etc.  (cf.  week  work). 

Sy  n .  —  See  present. 

boon,  a.  [F.  bon,  L.  bonus.  See  bounty.]  1.  Good; 
prosperous  ;  as,  boon  voyage.  Obs. 

2.  Kind  ;  bountiful ;  benign. 

Which  .  .  .  Nature  boon 

Poured  forth  profuse  on  hill,  and  dale,  and  plain.  Milton. 
3  Gay;  merry;  jovial;  convivial. 

A  boon  companion,  loving  his  bottle.  Aidwlhnot. 
boon,  n.  [Cf.  E.  dial,  bun  in  the  same  sense,  AS.  bune 
reed,  stalk.]  The  woody  portion  of  flax,  separated  from 
the  fiber  by  retting,  braking,  and  scutching, 
boon'ga-ry  (booq'gri-rl),  n.  [Native  name.]  A  small  tree 
kangaroo  ( Dendrolagus  lumholtzi)  native  of  Queensland, 
boor  (boor),  n.  [D.  boer  farmer,  boor,  earlier  geboer,  prob. 
fr.  LG.  gebur,  akin  to  AS.  gebur  countryman,  which  is  fr. 
bur  a  dwelling,  and  orig.  meant  one  dwelling  in  the  same 
-  place  with  others.  See  bower;  cf.  neighbor,  Boer.]  1.  A 
husbandman  ;  a  peasant ;  a  rustic  ;  esp.,  a  clownish  or  un¬ 
refined  countryman. 

The  [Anglo-Saxon]  boor  is  put  before  us  as  a  tenant  with  a 
house  and  a  yardlana  or  virgate,  and  two  plow  oxen.  .  .  But 
he  is  a  very  dependent  person  ;  his  beasts,  even  the  poor  fur¬ 
niture  of  his  house,  his  pots  and  crocks,  are  provided  for  him  by 
his  lord.  Probably  it  is  this  that  marks  him  off  from  the  ordi¬ 
nary  villanu6  or  “  townsman,”  and  brings  him  near  the  serf.  In 
a  sense  he  may  be  a  free  man.  F.  IV.  Maitland. 

2.  A  Dutch,  German,  or  Russian  peasant;  esp.  \_cap.~\,  a 
Dutch  colonist  in  South  Africa,  Guiana,  etc. ;  a  Boer. 

3-  A  rude,  ill-bred  person  ;  ofie  clownish  in  manners, 
boorish  (bdor'Tsh),  a.  Like  a  boor  ;  clownish  ;  uncultured  ; 
unmannerly. 

Which  is  in  truth  a  gross  and  boorish  opinion.  Milton. 
Syn.  — Rustic,  rude,  awkward,  clumsy,  ungainly,  lub¬ 
berly  ;  surly,  sullen,  crabbed.  —  Boorish, churlish,  clown¬ 
ish,  loutish.  Boorish  refers  to  gross  lack  of  breeding  or 
to  rudeness  of  manner;  churlish,  to  surliness  or  incivility, 
frequently  of  speech.  Clownish  suggests  ungainly  rustic¬ 
ity,  loutish,  stupid  clumsiness,  of  bearing  or  demeanor. 
See  awkward,  rural. 


book  bearer.  =  bookholder, 

1.  Obs. 

book  clamp.  A  bookbinder’s 
vise  ;  also,  a  device  for  carrying 
books. 

book'eraft'.  n.  Book  learning  ; 
also,  authorship  :  literary  skill, 
book  credit.  An  amount  to 
one’s  credit  in  an  account  book, 
book  debt.  A  debt  which  is 
charged  to  one  in  a  book  of  ac¬ 
counts. 

book  English.  Literary  English, 
book'er-v,  n.  1.  Acquaintance 
with  books.  Obs. 

2.  A  collection  of  books. 

book  fell.  [ book  4-  fell  skin:]  A 
sheet  of  vellum  or  parchment 
prepared  for  writing.  Obs.orHist. 
book' fold',  n.  A  piece  of  mus¬ 
lin  24  yards  long, 
book'ful,  n.  ;  pi.  -fuls.  As 


much  as  will  fill  a  book.  —  a. 
Filled  with  book  learning.  Rare. 
book  gill.  A  form  of  gill  (found 
in  the  king  crabs)  consisting  of 
membranous  folds  arranged  like 
the  leaves  of  a  book, 
book'hood,  n.  See -hood. 
book'ie  (bdbk'Y),  n.  Horse  Rac¬ 
ing.  A  bookmaker.  Slang. 
book'i-ness.  n.  See  -ness. 
book'ism (-Yz’m),/>.  See -ism.  R. 
book'lare\  book'lear'  (bdbk'- 
lar').  Scot.'vars.  of  booklore. 
book'-leaf  tra'che-a  =  book 
lung.  [learned.  Obs.  | 

book'-lered',  a.  =  book-| 
book'less.  a.  Without  books  ; 
also,  unlearned, 
book'let,  n.  A  little  book, 
book'ling.  n.  See  -ling,  dim. 
book'lore'.  n.  Book  learning, 
book  madness.  Bibliomania. 


book'marker,  ».  A  bookmark. 

book'mate  .  n.  A  schoolfellow  ; 
an  associate  in  study, 
book'monger  (-mup'gPr),  n.  A 
dealer  In  books.  [the  Bible.  1 
Book  oath-  An  oath  made  on  | 
book  packet  A  packet  to  be 
sent  by  book  post.  Eng. 
book  post.  The  postal  system 
or  rate  for  carrying  books,  etc. 
Eng.  —  book  postage.  Eng. 
book'pres3\  n.  A  bookcase, 
book'shop',  n.  A  bookstore, 
bookt  Booked.  Ref.  Sp. 
book  tray.  A  rack  consisting 
of  a  board  with  upright  end 
pieces  for  holding  books, 
book  'wards,  adv.  See-WARDS. 
book'ways',  book'wise',  adv. 
See  -ways  ;  -wise. 
book'wise',  a.  Book-learned, 
book'wright'  (-rlt'),  n.  A  maker 


of  books  ;  an  author.  [£p.| 

book'wurnr.  Bookworm.  Ref. | 
bool  (bool).  Var.  of  beal,  drink. 

bool.  Dial.  var.  of  bowl. 
boold.  +  BOLD. 

boo'e.  -h  BOLE,  BOW L,  BULL. 

Bool'i  an  (bobl'Y-d.n),  a.  Desig¬ 
nating,  or  pertaining  to,  the  the¬ 
ories  of  George  Boole  (181.5-t>4), 
an  English  mathematician  and 
logician  who  elaborated  mathe¬ 
matical  or  symbolic  logic, 
bool'ie  (bo6KY).  Var.  of 
bowly,  crooked.  Scot. 
boolt.  ^  BOLT. 

bool' work  (bool-),  n.  Var.  of 

BUHLWORK. 

boom,  d*  bomb.  [nut. I 

boo'mah  nut.  Var.  of  bomah| 
boombas.  +  bombase. 

boom 'brace'.  Naut.  A  rope  or 
brace  leading  from  the  end  of 


a  topmast  studding-sail  boom  to 
the  main  rigging, 
boomd.  Boomed.  Ref  Sp. 
boom'-end  ed,  a.  Naut.  Hav¬ 
ing  a  studding  sail  or  its  yard 
hauled  well  up  and  out  to*  the 
boom  end.  [a  boom.] 

boom  foresail.  A  foresail  set  to  | 
boom'ing  ly,  adv.  of  booming. 
boom'kin.  Var.  of  bumkin. 
boom 'let. //.  See -let. 
boom  mainsail.  Naut.  A  main¬ 
sail  set  to  u  boom, 
boom  rat.  Logging.  A  worker 
on  a  boom.  Cant. 
boom  sail.  Naut.  A  sail  set  to 
a  boom. 

boom'ster  (boom'stSr),  n  A 
boomer,  as  of  prices.  Slang. 
boon,  j*  BONE, 
boon  Dial.  var.  of  boun. 
boon 'age  (boon'fij),  n.  [boon  a 


gift  4-  -age.'\  Boon  work, 
boone.  +  bond. 

Boone  (boon),  n.  [From  Boone 
County,  Arkansas.]  fieol.  A 
chert  formation  of  the  Miesissip- 
pian  system  in  Arkansas, 
boonegrace.  +  bon  grace. 
boonfire.  d*  bonfire. 
boonk  (bdbqk),  n.  The  Euro- 

t lean  little  bittern.  Dial.  Eng. 
loon'less,  a.  See  -less. 
boopeep.  +  bopeep. 
bo-6'pis  (bC-o'pTs),  a.  [Gr. 
/3od>7u<r.]  Ox-eyed  (which  Bee), 
boor, boore.  d*BOAR.  [bower. | 
boor.  Obs.  or  dial.  var.  of | 
boord,  boorde.  f  boabd, 
bourd.  [Alexander.] 

boorde  Alisaundre.  BORd| 
boorder.  +  border,  bourder. 
boord'ly.  Var.  of  buirdly. 
boore.  Obs.  pret.  of  bear. 


ale,  senate,  eftre,  am,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofa ;  eve,  Svent,  end,  recent,  maker;  Ice,  Ill;  old,  6bey,  orb,  ddd,  s6ft,  connect ;  use,  unite,  urn,  up,  circus,  menu ; 

U  Foreign  Word,  f  Obsolete  Variant  of.  +  combined  with.  =  equals. 
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boost  (boost),  v.  t.  <i*  i.  ;  boost'ed  ;  boost'ing.  [Of  uncertain 
origin  ;  cf.  E.  dial.  (Scot.)  boose  force,  energy, pouse,  poose , 
to  push.]  To  lift  or  push  from  behind  (one  who  is  endeav¬ 
oring  to  climb);  to  push  or  raise  up  ;  to  raise  ;  hence,  to 
assist  over  obstacles,  or  to  advance ;  as,  to  boost  a  candi¬ 
date  ;  to  boost  prices.  Colloq.,  U.  S. 
boost,  n.  A  push  from  behind,  as  to  one  who  is  endeavor¬ 
ing  to  climb ;  a  push  or  shove  that  aids  one  in  rising  or 
advancing;  lielj).  Colloq.,  U.  S. 

boost'er  (boos'ter),  n.  One  that  boosts ;  specif. :  Elec. 
An  instrument  or  machine  for  regulating  or  modifying  the 
electromotive  force  in  an  electric  circuit ;  —  so  called  be¬ 
cause  used  to  “  boost,”  or  raise,  the  pressure  in  the  cir¬ 
cuit.  A  dynamo  is  sometimes  inserted  in  a  distribution 
system  for  this  purpose. 

boot  (boot),  n.  [ME.  bot ,  bote ,  advantage,  amends,  cure, 
AS.  bot ;  akin  to  Icel.  bot,  Sw.  bot ,  Dan.  bod ,  Goth,  bota, 
D.  boete ,  G.  brnse  ;  prop.,  a  making  good  or  better,  from 
the  root  of  E.  better,  adj.*]’  1.  Remedy  ;  relief  ;  help,  esp. 
in  time  of  peril ;  hence,  one  who  brings  relief.  Obs.  or 
Archaic.  “  Saint  George  to  boot !  ”  Shak. 

He  gaf  the  sike  man  his  boote.  Chaucer. 

Next  ner  Son,  our  soul’s  best  boot.  Worilsworth. 

2.  Something  given  to  equalize  an  exchange,  or  to  make 
up  for  deficiency  of  value  in  one  of  the  things  exchanged. 

I  ’ll  give  you  boot,  I  ’ll  give  you  three  for  one.  Shak. 

3.  Profit ;  gain  ;  advantage  ;  avail  ;  use.  Obs.  or  Archaic. 

Then  talk  no  more  of  flight,  it  is  no  boot.  Shak. 

4.  Less  usual  form  for  bote,  bot,  repair,  compensation, 
to  boot,  in  addition  ;  over  and  above  ;  as  a  compensation 
for  the  difference  of  value  between  things  bartered  ;  as, 
he  traded  and  gave  ten  dollars  to  boot. 

Helen,  to  change,  would  give  an  eye  to  boot.  Shak. 
boot,  v.  t.  ;  boot'ed  ;  boot'ing.  1.  To  remedy  ;  cure  ;  give 
relief  to.  Obs. 

2.  To  profit ;  advantage  ;  avail ;  —  often  followed  by  it ; 
as,  what  boots  it  ? 

What  booteth  it  to  others  that  we  wish  them  well,  and  do  noth¬ 
ing  for  them  ?  Hooker. 

What  boots  to  us  your  victories  ?  Southey. 

3.  To  enrich;  to  benefit ;  to  give  in  addition,  or  as  boot 
(in  sense  2).  Obs. 

And  1  will  boot  thee  with  what  gift  beside 
Thy  modesty  can  beg.  Shak. 

boot,  v.  i.  To  be  of  avail ;  —  used  impersonally, 
boot,  ft.  [Cf.  boot  profit,  or  booty.]  Booty  ;  spoil ;  as,  to 
make  boot.  Obs.  or  R.  Shak. 

boot,  ft.  [ME.  bote,  OF.  bote,  F.  botte ,  LL.  botta  ;  of  un¬ 
certain  origin.]  1.  A  covering,  usually  of  leather,  for 
the  leg,  sometimes  reaching  only  just  above  the  ankles, 
sometimes  reaching  to  the  hip.  In  the  United  States  boot 
is  often  distinctively  applied,  esp.  of  men’s  wear,  to  the 
form  that  reaches  at  least  well  up  the  calf  of  the  leg  and 
is  not  laced,  buttoned,  or  made  with  elastic  sides,  other 
forms  being  called  shoe ;  otherwise,  both  in  England  and 
the  United  States,  the  word  boot  is  used  as  a  general  term 
for  all  forms  extending  above  the  ankle. 

2-  An  instrument  of  torture  for  the  leg,  formerly  used  to 
extort  confessions,  particularly  in  Scotland. 

So  he  was  put  to  the  torture,  which  in  Scotland  they  call  the 
boots  ;  for  they  put  a  pair  of  iron  boots  close  on  the  leg,  and  drive 
wedges  between  them  and  the  leg.  Bp.  Burnett. 

3.  A  partial  covering  for  the  hoof  and  leg  of  a  horse,  in¬ 
tended  t6  prevent  injury  from  interference. 

4.  Of  a  coach  :  a  A  seat  at  the  side  for  attendants.  Obs. 
b  A  low  outside  compartment  before  or  behind  the  body. 
Obs.  c  A  place  for  baggage  at  either  end  of  a  stagecoach. 

6.  An  apron  or  cover  (of  leather  or  rubber  cloth)  for  the 
driving  seat  of  a  vehicle,  to  protect  from  rain  and  mud. 

8.  Something  constructed  on  the  analogy  of  a  boot ;  as  : 
a  A  leathern  drinking  vessel.  Obs.  b  A  leather  case  for 
a  violin.  Obs.  c  The  inetal  casing  and  flange  fitted  about 
a  pipe  where  it  passes  through  a  roof,  d  In  a  grain  eleva¬ 
tor,  the  box  in  which  the  lower  pulley  runs,  e  A  leather 
case  attached  to  a  cavalry  saddle  to  contain  a  carbine ;  a 
bucket,  f  In  a  reed  pipe  of  an  organ,  the  box  or  com¬ 
partment  containing  the  reed.  See  reed  pipe,  Illust. 

7.  The  lowest  leaf-bearing  internode  of  a  wheat  stalk.  U.  S. 
boots  and  saddles.  Cavalry  Tactics ,  the  trumpet  call  which 
is  the  signal  for  mounted  formations. 

boot.  v.  t.;  boot'ed  ;  boot'ing.  1.  To  put  boots  on,  esp.  fpr 
riding. 

2.  To  torture  with  the  boot. 

3.  To  kick  with  a  booted  foot.  U.  S. 

4.  To  beat  with  a  leather  strap  or  belt,  for¬ 
merly  with  a  long  jackboot.  Mil.  Slant j, 

Eng.  Ox/.  E.  D. 

boot,  v.  i.  To  boot  one’s  self  ;  to  put  on  one’s 
boots.  L 

boot'black  (boot'bl5k/),  n.  One  who  blacks  or 
polishes  boots.  ' 

boot  crimp.  A  frame  or  device  used  by  boot¬ 
makers  for  drawing  and  shaping  the  body  of 
a  boot. 

boot'ed  (boot'Sd  ;  -Td  ;  7, 151),  a.  1.  Wearing 
boots;  esp.,  equipped  for  riding  ;  as,  a  booted 
squire. 

2.  Zool.  Having  a  continuous  horny,  bootlike 
covering;  —  said  of  the  tarsus  of  some  birds 
in  distinction  from  those  covered  with  plates  Booted  Tar- 
or  scales,  or  soft  skin.  It  is  considered  a  sus  (t-t)  of 
mark  of  high  specialization.  Robin. 


Bo-b'tes  (bo-o'tez),  n.;  gen.  Bootis  (-tTs).  [L.  Bootes,  Gr. 
/3o<ottj?  herdsman,  fr. 

/3ou?,  gen.  /So 05,  ox, 
cow.]  rijfron.  A  north¬ 
ern  constellation,  con¬ 
taining  the  bright 
star  Arcturus.  In 
pictorial  maps  Bootes 
is  represented  as  a 
man  with  a  crook,  ac¬ 
companied  by  the 
OanesVenatici  (Hunt¬ 
ing  Dogs),  driving  the 
Great  Bear, 
booth  (booth;  booth; 

277),  n.  [ME.  bothe ; 
prob.  fr.  ODan.  boS, 

Dan.  bod ;  akin  to 
Icel.  bu8,  Sw.  bod, 

MHG.  bnode,  G.  bude, 
baude;  from  the  same 
root  as  AS.  biian  to 
dwell,  E.  boor,  bower, 
be .]  1.  A  house  or 

shed  built  of  boards,  boughs,  or  other  slight  materials,  for 
temporary  occupation. 

2.  A  covered  stall  or  temporary  structure  in  a  fair,  at  a 
polling  place,  in  a  railroad  station,  for  a  telephone,  etc. 
boot'hose'  (boot'hoz'),  n.  1.  Stocking  hose,  or  spatter¬ 
dashes,  in  lieu  of  boots.  Shak. 

2.  Hose  made  to  be  worn  with  boots. 

Bo  O'tid  (bo-o'tTd),  7i.  [Bootes  -f-  1st  -id.~\  Astron.  Any  of  the 
meteors  the  radiant  of  which  is  in  the  constellation  Bootes. 
Cf.  Leonid. 

boot'i  kin  (boot'T-kin),  n.  [ boot  -|-  -Arm.]  1.  A  little 
boot,  legging,  or  gaiter  ;  also,  a  covering  for  the  foot  or 
hand,  worn  as  a  cure  for  the  gout. 

2.  An  instrument  of  torture  ;  a  boot, 
boot'ing,  n.  1.  Torture  by  the  boot.  See  5th  boot,  2. 

2.  Kicking,  as  with  a  booted  foot. 
b00t'Jack/  (boot'jSk'),  n.  A  device  for  pulling  off  boots, 
boot'leg'  (-lSg'),  n.  1.  The  part  of  a  boot  made  to  cover 
the  leg. 

2.  Mech.  a  A  large  locking  lever  in  a  spinning  mule,  b  A 
box  to  protect  parts  of  the  gearing  of  a  railroad  gate, 
boot'leg',  v.  i.  To  carry  liquor  about  on  the  person  and  sell 
it  in  places  where  the  sale  of  liquor  is  prohibited.  Slang, 
U.  S.  — boot'legger  (lSg'er),  7*.  —  boot'leg  ging,  vb.  n. 
bootless,  a.  [From  boot  profit.]  1.  O.  Eng.  Law.  Not 
expiable  or  compoundable  by  a  boot,  or  bote.  (See  bote, 
bot,  repair,  compensation.) 

2.  Incurable;  remediless.  Obs. 

3.  Unavailing;  unprofitable;  useless;  to  no  advantage. 

I  ’ll  follow  him  no  more  with  bootless  prayers.  Shak. 
Syn.  —  See  useless. 

— bootless  ly,  adv.  —  bootless  ness,  n. 
boot  powder  Powder,  as  of  soapstone,  used  to  dust  the 
inside  of  a  boot  to  aid  or  ease  the  entrance  of  the  foot, 
boots  (boots),  n.  [pi.  in  form,  but  construed  as  a  sing."] 

1.  A  servant  at  a  hotel  or  elsewhere  who  cleans  and  blacks 
the  boots  and  shoes. 

2.  The  youngest  officer  in  a  regiment;  also,  the  junior 
member  of  a  club.  Slang,  Eng. 

3.  The  black  haw  ( Viburnum  prunifolium). 

boot  top-  1.  The  upper  part  or  top  of  a  boot ;  esp.,  an  or¬ 
namental  one,  as  a  flaring  top,  a  lace  ruffle  formerly  worn 
so  as  to  conceal  the  top  of  the  boot,  etc. 

2  =  boot-topping. 

boot'-topplng,  n.  Naut.  a  The  process  of  cleaning  a  ves¬ 
sel’s  hull  about  the  water  line  and  coating  it  with  some 
antifouling  material,  b  That  portion  of  a  vessel’s  hull  be¬ 
tween  the  light  and  the  load  water  lines  (that  portion  being 
usually  painted  red,  as  boot  tops  were  in  the  early  part  of 
the  19th  century),  c  In  the  United  States  navy,  the  anti¬ 
corrosive  paint  used  on  this  part  of  a  vessel’s  hull, 
boot'-tree',  n.  [boot  -j-  tree  wood,  tim¬ 
ber.]  An  instrument  to  stretch  and  widen 
the  leg  of  a  boot  or  to  preserve  the  form 
of  a  shoe,  usually  consisting  of  adjusta¬ 
ble  pieces  moved  by  a  wedge  or  screw. 

The  pretty  boots  trimly  stretched  on  boot-  A  form  of  Boot- 
trees.  Thackeray.  tree. 

bOO'ty  (boo'tl),  71.  ;  pi.  -ties  (-ttz).  [F.  buiin,  of  LG.  or 

Scand.  origin  ;  cf.  Icel.  byti  exchange,  l>arter,  Sw.  byte  bar¬ 
ter,  booty,  Dan.  bytte,  D.  bnit  booty,  G.  beute ,  also  Icel.  byta, 
Sw.  byta,  Dan.  bytte,  to  distribute,  exchange.  The  word  was 
influenced  in  English  by  boot  profit.]  1.  That  which  is 
seized  by  violence  or  obtained  by  robbery,  esp.  collective 
spoil  taken  in  war  ;  plunder  ;  pillage.  Milton. 

2.  Specif. :  Intemat.  Law.  Spoil  taken  on  land,  as  distin¬ 
guished  from  prize,  or  that  captured  on  the  high  seas.  The 
property  in  booty  passes  to  the  captor  by  the  act  of  seizure. 

3.  Any  rich  gain,  without  especial  reference  to  the  manner 
of  its  taking. 

I  have  spread  the  nets  o’  the  law  to  catch  rich  booties. 

And  they  came  fluttering  in.  Fletcher. 

Syn.  — Booty,  plunder,  loot,  pjllage,  spoil,  prey  agree 
in  denoting  that  which  is  seized  by  violence.  Booty  and 
plunder  are  alike  used  of  seizures  in  war;  the  words  also 
apply  to  that  which  is  gotten  by  robbery  or  theft.  Booty 


frequently  suggests  the  richness,  plunder  the  considerable 
amount  or  varied  character,  of  the  spoil.  Loot  is  strictly 
the  booty  from  a  sacked  city;  it  sometimes  implies  the  illicit 
or  dishonorable  acquisition  of  such  spoils.  Spoil  (com¬ 
monly  pi.)  and  pillage  usually  suggest  the  violence  of  the 
act  01  seizing.  In  recent  usage  spoil  is  frequently  applied 
to  the  emoluments  of  office,  regarded  as  the  rightful  booty 
of  a  victorious  political  party  ;  as,  “  To  the  victors  belong 
the  spoils .”  Prey1  in  modern  usage,  is  confined,  in  its  literal 
sense,  to  that  which  is  seized  by  carnivorous  birds  or  ani¬ 
mals  ;  fig.,  it  is  applied  to  the  victims  of  any  overwhelming 
force  or  power :  as,  “For  who,  to  dumb  forgetfulness  a 
prey"  (Gray).  See  ravage. 

booze  (booz),  v.  i. ;  boozed  (boozd) ;  booz'ing.  [Cf.  D. 
buizen  ;  akin  to  G.  bausen  ]  To  drink  greedily  or  immod¬ 
erately,  esp.  liquor  ;  to  tipple. 

booze,  n.  A  carouse  ;  a  drinking ;  also,  what  is  drunk ; 
liquor ;  drink.  Colloq. 

booz'er  (booz'er),  n.  One  who  boozes;  toper  ;  bouser. 
booz'y  (-1),  a.  Somewhat  intoxicated;  fuddled;  stupid 
with  liquor;  bousy.  Colloq.  C.  Kingsley. 

bo-peep'  (bo-pep'),  n.  [bo  peep.~\  The  play  or  act  of 
suddenly  looking  out,  as  from  behind  a  screen,  and  with¬ 
drawing,  so  as  to  startle  some  one  (as  by  children  in  play), 
bo'ra  (bo'ra),  n.  [It.,  dial.  var.  of  borea  north  wind,  L.  bo- 
reas.  Cf.  Boreas.]  A  violent,  cold,  dry  northeast  wind  that 
prevails  over  the  Adriatic  from  about  October  to  April, 
bo-rach'io  (bfc-rXch'yo),  7*.  [Sp.  bormcha  a  leather  bottle 
for  wine,  borracho  drunk. ]  A  large  leather  bottle  for  liq¬ 
uors,  etc.,  made  of  skin.  Hence  :  A  drunkard.  Obs. 
bO'ra-cite  (bo'ra-sit),  n.  Min.  A  borate  and  chloride  of 
magnesium,  Mg7Cl2B,603n,  occurring  in  hard,  glassy  crys¬ 
tals  and  in  softer,  white  masses.  H.,  7  (crystals).  Sp.  gr., 
2.9-3.  It  is  strongly  pyroelectric. 

bor'age  (bur'aj),  n.  [ME.  borage,  fr.  OF.  bourage,  bourace, 
F.  bourrache,  LL.  borago,  borrago,  prob.  fr.  LL.  borra,  F. 
bourre,  hair  of  beasts,  flock  ;  —  from  its  hairy  leaves.]  A 
rough-hairy  blue-flowered  European  herb  ( Borago  officina¬ 
lis),  used,  esp.  in  France,  as  a  demulcent  and  diaphoretic, 
also  as  in  salad.  It  is  a  widely  naturalized  weed. 

Bo  rag'i  na'ce  ae  (bo-rSj'T-na'se-e),  n.  pi.  [NL.  See  bor¬ 
age.]  Bot.  A  family  of  herbs,  shrubs,  or  trees  (order  Po- 
lemouiales),  the  borage  family,  distinguished  mainly  by  the 
circinate  inflorescence  and  nutlike  fruit.  There  are  86  gen¬ 
era  and  about  1500  species,  which  are  of  wide  distribution. 
Representative  genera  are  Borago,  Alkanna,  Ldhosper- 
mum,  L'ordia,  Heliotr opium,  and  Myosotis.  —  bo-rag  1  na'- 
ceous  (-shws),  a. 

Bo-ra'go  (bo-ra'go),  n.  [NL.  See  borage.]  Bot.  A  small 
genus  of  perennial  herbs  typifying  the  family  Boraginacese, 
distinguished  by  a  rotate  corolla  and  large  scar  at  the  base  of 
the  nutlet.  They  are  natives  of  the  Mediterranean  region, 
bo'ral  (bo'ral),  n.  [ftorate  -f-  a/uminium  ]  Phaim.  A  fine 
white  astringent  powder  used  by  dermatologists.  It  is  a 
borate  and  tartrate  of  aluminium. 

bo-ras'ea  (b^-riis'ka)  )  n.  [F.  bourrasqne  or  Sp.,  Pg.,  or 
bo-ras'eo  (bo-ras'ko)  >  It.  burrasca.  Cf.  borrasca.]  A 
bo-rasque'  (bo-rask')  )  squall,  often  attended  with  a  thun¬ 
derstorm,  occurring  esp.  in  the  Mediterranean. 

Bo  ras'sus  (bo-rSs'as),  71.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  /3opa <y <ro<;  the  palm 
fruit.]  Bot.  A  monotypic  genus  of  palms  of  tropical  Asia, 
Africa,  and  the  Sunda  Islands.  See  palmyra. 
bo'rate  (bo'rat),  n.  [From  boric.]  Chem.  A  salt  or  ester 
of  boric  acid  ;  specif.,  an  orthoborate, 
bo'rat  6d  (1  o'rat-gd),  a.  Mixed  or  impregnated  with  borax 
or  boric  acid. 

bo'rax  (bo'rdks),  n.  [ME.  boras ,  fr.  F.  borax,  earlier  spelt 
borras ;  cf.  LL.  borax,  Sp.  borraj ;  all  fr.  Ar.  buraq,  fr. 
Pers.  burah.~\  A  crystalline  salt,  sodium  tetraborate, 
Na^B407,  colorless  or  white  when  pure,  with  a  slight  alka¬ 
line  taste.  Ordinary  borax  crystallizes  in  large  monoclinic 
prisms  containing  ten  molecules  of  w*ater,  but  an  octahe¬ 
dral  form  containing  only  five  molecules  of  water  is  ob¬ 
tainable.  Both  of  these  forms,  when  heated,  lose  water  and 
finally  fuse  to  a  transparent  glass.  Borax  occurs  native  m 
Tibet  (see  tincal),  California,  and  Nevada.  It  is  also  made 
from  soda  and  the  boric  acid  of  hot  springs.  It  is  used  as 
a  flux,  cleansirig  agent,  and  antiseptic,  and  in  soldering 
metals,  making  enamels,  fixing  colors  on  porcelain,  etc. 
borax  carmine.  Micros.  An  alkaline  staining  fluid  com¬ 
posed  of  borax,  carmine,  and  water.  It  is  useawith  dilute 
hydrochloric  acid  toproduce  a  permanent  red  nuclear  stain, 
bord  (b6rd),  n.  1.  Mining.  =  face,  14  b.  Eng. 

2.  Coal  Mining.  An  opening  driven  in  the  coal  parallel 
to  the  main  rise  heading  ;  —  called  also  bord  gate. 
bord -and -pillar  system,  a  method  of  mining  coal  in  which 
the  field  is  divided  into  strips  by  bords  cut  across  so  as  to 
leave  a  series  of  pillars  arranged  checkerwise. 
bor'dage  (bbr'daj),  n.  [LL.  bordagium .]  Feudal  System. 
The  tenure  or  services  of  a  bordar. 

bor'dar  (b6r'dar),  or,  Lai.  form,  bor-da'ri-us  (b5r-da'rt- 
us),  n.  ;  L.pl.  -rii  (-1).  [LL.  bordar  his,  fr.  boida  a  cottage.] 
Feudal  System.  A  tenant  who  holds  a  cottage,  and  usually 
a  few  acres  of  land,  at  the  wrill  of  his  lord,  and  is  bound 
to  menial  service  ;  —  often  included,  with  the  term  cottier , 
under  the  term  villein. 

Bor  da’s'  mouth'piece'  (bor'daz').  [After  J.  C.  Borda, 
French  mathematician  and  engineer.]  Hydraul.  A  hori¬ 
zontal  reentrant  mout  hpiece  for  a  vessel  discharging  fluid, 
of  a  length  such  that  the  jet  is  clear  of  the  orifice  at  the 
outer  w’all  of  the  vessel.  Its  coefficient  of  discharge  is 
theoretically  J. 


boor'ish-ly,  adv.  of  boorish. 
boor'ish  ness.  n.  See  -ness. 
boor'ka.  Var.  of  burka. 
oorn.  +  bourn. 
boor  nouae'.  Var.  of  burnoose. 
boor’8  mustard,  a  The  penny- 
oress.  b  A  kind  of  peppercreas 
k Lepidium  rut/erale).  Lug. 
boort  (b5rt),  n.  [D.]  =  bort. 

boor'-treeL  Var.  of  bour-trke. 
boos  ^  boss.  [a  drink.l 

boo'sa  (boo'zd).  Var.  of  boza,| 
boose  (booz).  Var.  of  booze. 
boose  (b<5os,  Eng.  Dial.  Diet.), 
n.  [AS.  (assumed)  bos  ;  cf.  AS. 
bosig  cow  stall.]  A  stall  or  crib, 
as  for  an  ox.  Dial.  Eng.  [ER.| 
boos'er(  booz'Pr).Var.  of  booz-| 
boos 'ey  (-T).  Var.  of  boosy. 
boosome  besom,  bosom. 
boost.  +  boast,  boist. 
boost  (b(5ost),  v.  Must.  See 
Boon,  2.  Scot.  Bf  Tr. 
booster.  4*  boaster. 
boos'y  (booz'T).  Var.  of  boozy. 
boos'y  (bdoz'T), «.  [AS.  bosiq.) 
=  boose,  stall,  crib.  Dial.  Eng. 


boot.  +  boat  ;  obs.  pret.  of  bite. 
boot.  Dial.  var.  of  bout. 
boot  (boot).  Var.  of  bood. 
Scot.  Tr. 

boot'a-kin.  Var.  of  bootikin. 
Boo'tan  pine.  Var.  of  Bhutan 
pine. 

boot  catch,  boot  catcher. 

=  boots,  «.,  1.  Obs. 
boot  closer.  One  that  sews  to¬ 
gether  the  uppers  of  boots, 
boote.  f  boot. 
boot-ee',  n.  A  kind  of  boot  or 
shoe  for  a  woman  or  child  ;  —  a 
trade  name, 
boot'ful,  a.  See  -ful. 
booth  f  both. 

Booth  ( booth),  n.  The  husband 
of  Amelia  in  Fielding’s  novel 
“  Amelia.’’  His  frailties  exhibit, 
it  is  said,  some  of  the  aifthor’s. 
booth'age,  />.  A  fee  for  the  priv¬ 
ilege  of  erecting  a  booth.  Obs. 
boot'hale'  (boot'haF),  v.  t.  tr  i. 
[boot,  equiv.  to  booty  -f-  hale.') 
To  forage  for  booty  ;  to  plun¬ 
der.  Obs.  —  boot' hal  er,  tj.  Obs. 


booth'er  (booth'gr).  Obs.  or 
dial.  var.  of  boulder. 
booth'ite  (bdbth'It),  v.  [After 
one  Edward  Booth.)  A  hydrous 
sulphate  of  copper  occurring  in 
indistinct  monoelinic  blue  crys¬ 
tals.  Sp.gr.,  1.94.  [on  boots, 
boot  hook.  A  hook  for  pulling- 
booth'y.  Var.  of  bothy. 
boo'tied  (boo'tYd),  a.  Laden 
with  spoil. 

boot'ing,  11.  Plunder  ;  booty  ; 
also,  the  act  of  plundering.  Obs. 
boot'last',  n.  =  boot-tree.— 
boot'last  er,  n. 

boo'tle-blade  .  n.  A  word  of  un¬ 
certain  meaning  used  by  J.  R. 
Drake  in  the  “  Culprit*  Fay," 
the  part  hootlc  apparently  being 
coined  by  him. 
boot'less,  a.  Without  boots, 
boot'lick',  n.  A  toady.  Vulgar 
or  Colloq.,  U.  S. 

boot'lick',  r.  t.  3f  1.  To  flatter  ; 
toady.  Vulgar  or  Colloq.,  U.  S. 
—  boot'lick'er,  n. 
boot'mak  er  (-mak'er),  n.  A 


maker  of  boots.  — mak  ing,  n. 
boot  stocking.  A  heavy  stock¬ 
ing  worn  over  the  boot  as  an 
extra  protection  against  cold, 
boot  stretcher.  A  boot-tree, 
boo'ty,  a.  Sharing.  Obs. 
boo'ty,  n.  [Cf.  boot  profit.]  A 
boot  or  remedy.  Obs. 
boo'ty-les8.  a.  See  -less. 
boowe.  bough,  bow. 
booz.  Booze,  boose.  Ref.  Sp. 
Bo'oz  (bo'bz).  Bib. 
boo'za  (b<5o'za).  Var.  of  boza. 
booz'i-ly,  adv.  of  boozy. 
booz'i-ne8s,  u.  See  -ness. 
boo'zy.  Var.  of  bouzy,  bulky. 
Eo-peep'.  Little.  A  little  shep¬ 
herdess  (in  a  well-known  nurs¬ 
ery  rime)  who  lost  her  sheep, 
bo-peep'er,  n.  A  mask.  Obs 
bor.  i*  beer,  boar,  bower; 
obs.  p.  p.  of  BEAK, 
bor  (b6r),  n.  [Cf.  neighbor.] 
Neighbor  ;  friend  ;  — a  word  ol 
address.  Dial.  Eng. 
bor.  Abbr.  Boron  ;  borough, 
bo'ra  (bd'r a),  n.  [Native 


name.]  Anthropol.  A  nte  of 
Australian  aborigines  by  which 
boys,  ota  reaching  puberty,  are 
initiated  into  men’s  estate! 
bor'a-ble.  bore'arble  (bbr'd- 
b’l),  a.  See -able  ;  bore. 
boracha,  borracha.  Incorrect 

spellings  of  BIHI'CHA. 

bo-rac'ic  (bij-r&s'Ik ),  a.  Boric, 
bo^a-cif'er-ous  (bd'rd-sTf'Pr- 
t£8),  a.  [See  borax  ;  -ferous.] 
Containing  or  yielding  borax, 
bo'ra-cous  (bb'rd-kus),  a.  Of 
or  relating  to,  or  from,  borax, 
bor'ak  (n&r'&k),  n.  [Native 
name.]  Banter  ;  chaff  ;  fun. 
Collot/.,  Australia. 

Bo-rak',  n.  Short  for  Alborak. 
bo'ral  (bo'rdl).  Var.  of  bor- 
kel,  auger.  (  of  barometz.] 
bor'a-mez  (bbr'd-mrts).  Var. 
boras.  +  borax.  [burato.I 
borato.  boratta,  boratto.  + 1 
borax  bead.  See  bead,  n.,  3  d. 
borbecu.  -f  barbecue. 

Bor'bo  rite  (bflr'bC-rlt),  n  [L. 
Borboritae,  n.  pi.,  fr.  Gr.  /3 op- 


/3opo?  filth.]  Opprobriously  : 
a  An  Ophite,  b  Esp.,  one  of  a 
branch  of  Mennonites.  Obs. 
bor'bo-rygm  (-rim),  n.  =  bor- 

BORYGMUS. 

bor  bo-ryg'mus  (-rYg'nu7s),  n. 
[NL.  ;  Gr.  j8op/3opvypt6s,  fr. 
fiopfSopv£tiy  to  rumble  in  the 
bowels.]  Med.  A  rumbling  or 
gurgling  noise  produced  by 
wind  in  the  bowels. 
Bor'chardt-Lu'ger  pis'tol 
(bor'Khrt-loo'g?r).  A  German 
semi-automatic  pistol,  utilizing 
the  recoil  for  extracting  the 
shell  anil  for  reloading.  It  is  the 
standard  of  the  Swi&s  army, 
bord.  +  BoiRD.  [board.] 

bord.  Obs.  or  dial.  var.  of| 
bord,  11.  A  shilling.  Obs.  Cant. 
bor'dage  (bor'dfij),  n.  [F.] 
That  winch  forms  a  border, 
bord  A1  ex  an'der.  Also  bord® 
Alisaundre-  A  kind  of  striped 
silk.  Obs. 

borde  +  bord,  bourd. 


food,  fobt ;  out,  oil ;  chair  ;  go  ;  sing,  iijk  ;  *hen,  thin ;  nature,  venture  (250) ;  Kzzcli  in  G.  icli,  ach  (144) ;  boN ;  yet ;  zh  =  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Guidk. 
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Bor  dcaux'  (bflr'do'),  n.  1.  A  city  and  seaport  in  the  south 
of  France. 

2.  Wine  from  the  region  about  Bordeaux,  France,  esp. 
that  from  the  department  of  Gironde  ;  also,  wine,  of  any 
locality,  resembling  Bordeaux  in  its  properties.  Bordeaux 
wines  are  in  general  dry  (except  sauterne),  still,  full,  and  of 
pleasant  bouquet,  and  contain  8-11  per  c>  nt  of  alcohol  by  volume. 
They  receive  their  names  from  the  districts,  towns,  or  estates 
{ch&teaux)  where  they  are  produced,  from  the  name  of  the 
grape,  ns  cabernet ,  etc  Distinction  is  also  made  as  to  wines 
produced  on  light  gravelly  lands  (grave*),  on  the  hills  (cbtes),  and 
on  alluvial  soils  ( pa/us).  Of  the  red  wines,  to  which  the  name 
claret  16  usually  applied,  those  of  Midoc  include  the  best.  These 
are  carefully  classified.  To  the  “first  growths”  belong  four: 
Chateau  Lafite  (often  spelt  Lafitte),  Ch.  Margaux.  Ch.  Latour, 
Ch.  Haut-Brion.  To  the  second  belong  Ch.  Larose.  Ch.  Ldoville, 
and  Ch.  Ducru,  from  St.  Julian  :  Cos  d’Estournel  and  Ch.  Mont¬ 
rose,  from  St.  Esf&phe,  etc.  St.  Emilion  also  produces  good  red 
wine.  The  best  white  wines  are  those  of  the  Sauterne  district, 
south  of  Bordeaux,  of  these  Ch&teau  Yquem  (Haut  Sauterne) 
takes  first  rank,  while  several  others,  as  Ch.  La  Tour-Blanche, 
arc  very  fine.  JBarsac  produces  sauternes  of  both  qualities. 

3.  Any  of  several  red  azo  dyes  derived  from  beta  naphthol; 
as,  Bordeaux  B  (fast  red  B),  Bordeaux  G ,  Bordeaux  R 
(used  as  a  stain  in  microscopy). 

Bordeaux  mixture,  Hort. ,  a  fungicidal  mixture  composed  of 
blue  vitriol,  lime,  and  water.  The  formula  in  common  use 
is :  blue  vitriol,  6  lbs. ;  lime,  4  lbs. ;  water,  35-50  gallons, 
bor'del  (b&r'dSl),  n.  [F.  bordel ,  orig.  a  little  liut,  OF. 
horde  hut,  cabin  ;  of  German  origin,  and  akin  to  E.  board , 
n.  See  board,  w.]  A  brothel.  Obs. 

II  Bor  de  lais'  (bor'd’-HF),  masc .,  Bordelaise'  (-lfiz')t 
fern  .,  a.  [F.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  Bordeaux  or  its  environs. 
Bordelaise  sauce,  sauce  a  la  bordelaise. 
bor'der  (bor'der),  ii.  [ME.  b  or  dure,  F.  bordure ,  OF. 
bordeure ,  fr.  border  to  border,  fr.  bord  a  border;  of  Ger¬ 
man  origin.  See  board,  n. ;  cf.  bordure.]  1.  The  outer 
part  or  edge  of  anything  ;  margin  ;  verge;  brink. 

Upon  the  borders  of  these  solitudes.  Bentham. 

2.  A  boundary  ;  also,  a  frontier  of  a  state  or  of  the  settled 
part  of  a  country ;  a  frontier  district. 

3.  A  strip  or  stripe  along  or  near  the  edge,  as  of  a  garment, 
as  an  ornament  or  finish ;  hence,  a  narrow  flower  bed. 

4.  A  plait  or  braid  of  hair  about  the  forehead.  Obs. 

6.  pi.  Scenery  in  a  theater  forming  side  wings,  etc. 

Syn.  —  Bound,  boundary,  limit,  confine,  frontier.  —  Bor¬ 
der,  MARGIN,  VERGE,  EDGE,  RIM,  BRIM,  BRINK  agree  ill  the 
idea  of  a  bounding  or  dividing  line  or  surface.  A  border 
is  that  part  of  a  surface  which  is  just  within  its  bound¬ 
ary  line ;  it  is  sometimes  the  boundary  line  itself:  as,  the 
border  of  a  rug,  of  a  flower  bed.  the  Scotch  border ,  over 
the  border.  A  margin  is  a  border  of  definite  width,  or 
distinguished  in  some  way  from  the  remaining  surface ; 
it  also  applies  to  the  space  immediately  contiguous  to  a 
body  of  water ;  as,  the  margin  of  a  page,  the  margin  of  a 
lake*  or  river.  Verge  (frequently  fig.)  denotes  an  extreme 
or  remote  border ;  as,  “  to  the  furthest  verge  that  ever 
was  surveyed  by  English  eye”  ( Shak.)\  on  the  verge  of 
ruin.  An  edge  is  a  sharply  defined  terminating  line  ;  as, 
the  edge  of  a  table,  of  a  clin,  of  a  knife ;  the  water’s  edge. 
Rim  usually  applies  to  the  edge  of  something  circular  or 
curving  ;  brim,  to  the  upper  rim  of  a  hollow  vessel,  or  to 
the  line  of  junction  between  land  and  water ;  as,  the  rim 
of  the  moon,  the  rim  of  a  kettle,  of  a  wheel;  the  brim  of  a 
teacup,  full  to  the  brim,  the  river’s  brim.  A  rim  is  re¬ 
garded  as  an  inclosing  boundary  ;  a  brim  as  a  terminating 
limit.  Brink  denotes  the.  edge  of  something  steep ;  as,  the 
brink  of  a  precipice,  on  the  brink  of  the  grave,  the  river’s 
brink  (which  differs  from  the  river’s  brim  in  stressing  the 
abruptness  of  the  bank  or  shore  rather  than  the  close  ap¬ 
proach  of  the  water  to  the  edge).  See  shore,  bound. 

the  border,  the  borders,  the  contiguous  districts  of  Scotland 
and  England. 

bor'der,  a.  Pert,  to  a  boundary  district  or  frontier  ;  hence, 
rude  ;  unconventional ;  as,  border  thieves  ;  border  manners, 
bor'der,  v.  t. ;  bor'dered  (-derd) ;  bor'der-ing.  1.  To 
make  a  border  for  ;  to  furnish  with  a  border,  as  for  orna¬ 
ment  ;  as,  to  border  a  garment  or  a  garden. 

2.  To  be,  or  to  have,  contiguous  to;  to  touch,  or  be 
touched,  as  by  a  border  ;  to  be,  or  to  have,  near  the  limits 
or  boundary  ;  as,  the  region  borders  a  forest. 

Shebah  and  Raamah  .  .  .  border  the  sea.  Raleigh. 

3.  To  confine  within  bounds  ;  to  limit.  Obs. 

That  nature,  which  contemns  its  origin, 

Cannot  be  bordered  certain  in  itself.  Shak. 

bor'der,  v.  i.  1.  To  touch  at  the  edge  or  boundary  ;  to  be 
contiguous  or  adjacent ;  —  with  on  or  upon  ;  as,  Connecti¬ 
cut  borders  on  Massachusetts. 

2-  To  approach  ;  to  come  near  to  ;  to  verge. 

Wit  which  borders  upon  profaneness  deserves  to  be  branded  ns 
folly.  Abp.  Til  lot  son. 

bor'dered  (-derd),  a.  1.  Having  a  margin  differentiated 
by  its  structure,  marking,  or  the  like,  as  a  leaflike  organ. 
2.  Her.  Having  a  border  or  edge  of  a  specified  tincture. 

Gules,  a  bend  vert  bordered  or.  Woodward. 
bordered  determinant,  Math.,  one  formed  from  another  by 
affixing  the  same  number  of  new  rows  and  new  columns, 
the  square  form  being  completed  generally  with  zeros.  — 
b.  pit,  Bot.,  a  pit  or  thin  spot  in  the  cell  wall  of  certain 
wood  cells,  surrounded  by  a  thickened  border.  Bordered 
pits  act  as  valves  regulating  the  passage  of  water,  and  are 
developed  only  in  cells  that  are  soon  to  lose  their  living 
contents.  They  are  esp.  characteristic  of  conifers, 
bor'der-er  (-der-er),  n.  One  who  dwells  in  a  border  or 
frontier  region.  “  Borderers  of  the  Caspian.”  Dyer. 

bor'der-land'  (-lSnd'),  n.  Land  on  the  frontiers  of  two  ad¬ 
joining  countries  ;  —  often  used  fig. ;  as,  the  borderland  of 
science ;  the  borderland  of  dreams,  the  state  of  conscious¬ 
ness  between  dreaming  and  waking,  etc.  —  bor'der  land' - 
er  (-lXn'der),  n.  • 

border  rider.  A  freebooter  on  the  English  border. 


Bordure. 


border  ruflian  V.  S.  Hist.  One  of  those  proslavery  men 
of  Missouri  who,  during  the  Border  War,  used  to  cross  the 
border  into  Kansas  and  Nebraska  to  vote  illegally  or  to  in¬ 
timidate  the  antislavery  settlers. 

Border  States.  In  the  U.  S,,  before  the  Civil  War,  the 
States  bordering  on  the  free  States,  viz.,  Maryland, .Vir¬ 
ginia,  Kentucky,  and  Missouri.  Besides  these,  Delaware, 
North  Carolina,  Tennessee,  and  Arkansas  were  frequently 
included  within  this  designation. 

Border  War.  U.  S.  Hist.  The  conflict  in  Kansas  between 
proslavery  and  antislavery  men,  in  the  years  1854  5b. 
bor'dure  (bfir'dur),  n.  [F.  bordure.  See  border,  n.\ 

1.  Her.  A  border  surrounding  the  shield.^- 
one  fifth  of  the  w  idth  of  the  shield  when 
plain,  larger  when  charged.  It  is  often 
used  as  a  difference  between  the  chief  and 
a  cadet  of  the  same  family. 

2.  A  border.  Archaic.  R.  Browning. 
bordure  of  England,  Her.,  a  bordure  gules 
charged  with  eight  lions  passant  gardant 
or.  —  b.  of  France,  Her.,  a  bordure  azure 
charged  with  eight  fleurs-de-lis  or. 

bore  (bor),  v.  t.  ;  bored  (bord) ;  bor'ing 
(bor'ing).  [ME.  borien,  AS.  borian  ;  akin  to  Icel.  bora, 
Dan.  bore,  D.  boren,  OHG.  poron,  G.  bohren,  L.  forare,  Gr. 
<f>apav  to  plow.]  1.  To  perforate  or  penetrate  (a  body),  as  by 
turning  an  auger,  gimlet,  drill,  or  other  instrument  against 
it ;  to  pierce  ;  as,  to  bore  a  plank.  Technically,  wood  is  said 
to  be  bored  and  metal  drilled  when  a  hole  is  made  in  it  by  a 
rotating  tool.  Metal  is  said  to  be  bored  when  a  hole  is  made 
in  it  by  rotating  it  against  a  stationary  tool,  or  when  a 
hole  previously  made  m  it  is  enlarged  and  trued  by  revolv¬ 
ing  either  the  metal  or  the  tool. 

2.  To  form  or  make  by  penetrating  with  or  as  with  an 
auger ;  as,  to  *bore  a  hole  ;  to  bore  a  well  or  a  tunnel ; 
specif.,  Metal  Working ,  to  form  (a  hole)  by  rotating  the 
work  against  a  stationary  tool ;  also,  to  enlarge  and  true 
up  (a  hole)  by  successive  cuts. 

3.  To  make  (a  passage)  by  laborious  effort ;  to  force  a  diffi¬ 

cult  passage  through;  as,  to  bore  one’s  way  through  a  crowd. 
“  What  bustling  crowds  I  bored."  Gay. 

4.  To  push  or  thrust  aside ;  as,  in  racing  one  horse  may  bore 
another  out  of  his  course. 

5.  To  befool ;  trick.  Obs. 

6.  [Perh.  a  different  word.  ]  To  weary  by  tedious  iteration 
or  by  dullness  ;  to  afflict  with  ennui  by  forcing  one’s  con¬ 
versation  or  presence  upon. 

Used  to  come  and  bore  me  at  rare  intervals.  Carlyle. 
bore,  v.  i.  1.  To  make  a  hole  or  perforation  with  or  as 
with  a  boring  instrument;  to  cut  a  circular  hole  by  the 
rotary  motion  of  a  tool ;  as,  to  bore  for  wfater  or  oil  (i.  e.,  to 
sink  a  well) ;  to  bore  into  a  tree  (as  insects). 

2  To  be  pierced  or  penetrated  by  an  instrument  that  cuts 
as  it  turns  ;  as,  this  timber  does  not  bore  well. 

3.  To  push  forward  with  laborious  effort. 

They  take  their  flight  .  .  .  boring  to  the  west. .  Dryden. 

4.  Man.  To  shoot  out  the  nose  or  toss  it  in  the  air. 
bore,  n.  [Cf.  bore,  v.,  and  Icel.  bora  hole  made  by  boring.] 

1.  A  hole  made  by  boring;  a  perforation  ;  also,  a  hole  or 
opening  bearing,  or  fancied  to  bear,  some  resemblance  to 
one  so  made,  as  the  tubular  outlet  of  a  geyser. 

2.  An  internal  cylindrical  cavity,  as  of  a  pipe  or  tube. 

The  bores  of  wind  instruments.  Bacon. 

Love’s  counselor  should  fill  the  bores  of  hearing.  Shak. 
Specif.,  Ordnance :  a  In  old  muzzle-loading  ordnance,  the 
entire  interior  tube,  including  cylinder,  chamber,  if  one, 
and  the  part  connecting  these,  b  In  modern  breech-load¬ 
ing  ordnance,  that  portion  of  the  interior  tube  in  front  of 
the  breechblock,  including  powder  chamber,  shot  chamber, 
slopes,  and  the  rifled  portion  of  the  tube. 

3.  The  size  of  a  hole  ;  the  interior  diameter  of  a  tube  or 
gun  barrel ;  the  caliber.  The  size  of  the  bore  of  a  firearm 
was  early  designated  by  the  number  of  spherical  bullets 
fitting  it  which  it  took  to  weigh  a  pound,  the  larger  the 
bore  the  smaller  being  the  number.  Shotguns  still  pre¬ 
serve  this  peculiarity,  although  the  size  of  the  bore  no 
longer  bears  any  relation  to  the  number  of  the  shot  actu¬ 
ally  used  which  it  takes  to  weigh  a  pound.  In  all  other 
modem  firearms  the  bore  is  designated  by  the  caliber 
(which  see). 

4.  [AS.  bor .]  A  tool  for  boring,  as  an  auger. 

5-  Caliber  ;  importance.  Obs. 

Yet  are  they  much  too  light  for  the  bore  of  the  matter.  Shak. 
6.  A  crevice  ;  chink;  opening. 

It  was  the  first  blue  bore  ...  in  our  cloudy  sky.  Baillie. 
7-  A  perforated  piece  of  iron  to  receive  the  shanks  of  nails 
while  the  heads  are  being  hammered  to  shape. 

8  [Perh.  a  different  word.]  Ennui  or  dullness  as  a  state 
or  malady  (orig.  referred  to  as  a  French  disposition) ;  also, 
one  who  suffers  from  this  affliction.  Obs. 

9.  A  person  or  thing  that  wearies  by  prolixity  or  dullness; 
a  tiresome  person  or  affair ;  one  that  causes  ennui. 

It  is  as  great  a  bore  as  to  hear  a  poet  read  his  own  verses. 

Hawthorne. 

bore,  n.  [Icel.  bdra  wave.]  Phys.  Geog.  a  A  tidal  flood 
which  regularly  or  occasionally  rushes  with  a  roaring  noise 
into  certain  rivers  of  peculiar  configuration  or  location,  in 
one  or  more  waves  which  present  a  very  abrupt  front  of 
considerable  height,  dangerous  to  shipping,  as  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Amazon,  in  South  America,  the  Hugli  and  Indus, 
in  India,  and  the  Tsientang,  in  China,  b  Less  properly, 
a  very  high  and  rapid  tidal  flow,  when  not  so  abrupt,  such 
as  occurs  at  the  Bay  of  Fundy  and  in  the  British  Channel, 
bo're-al  (bo're-al),  a.  [L.  borealis:  cf.  F.  boreal.  See 
boreas.]  1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  Boreas  ;  hence,  northern. 
So  from  their  own  clear  north  in  radiant  streams, 

Bright  over  Europe  bursts  the  boreal  morn.  Thomson. 


2.  [cap.']  Biogeog.  Designating  or  pertaining  to  a  terres¬ 
trial  division  consisting  of  the  northern  and  mountainous 
parts  of  both  the  Old  and  the  New  World  ;  — equivalent  to 
the  Holarctic  region  exclusive  of  the  Transition,  Sonoran, 
aud  corresponding  areas.  The  term  is  used  by  American 
authors  and  applied  by  them  chiefly  to  theNearctic  subre- 

&ion.  The  Boreal  region  includes  approximately  all  of 
orth  and  Central  America  in  which  the  mean  tempera¬ 
ture  of  the  hottest  season  does  not  exceed  18°  C.  (=  64  4° 
F.).  Its  subdivisions  are  the  Arctic  zone  and  the  Boreal 
zone,  the  latter  including  the  area  between  the  Arctic  and 
Transition  zones  and  having  as  subdivisions  the  Hudsoman 
and  Canadian  zones. 

boreal  signs,  the  signs  of  the  zodiac  from  Aries  to  Libra, 
which  lie  wholly  or  in  part  north  of  the  celestial  equator, 
bo're-as  (bo're-as),  n.  [L.  boreas,  Gr.  Bopea?.]  The  north 
wind  ;  — usually  [cap.]  a  personification, 
bore  bit.  A  rock-boring  chisel. 

bore'dom  (bor'dwm),  n.  1.  =  boreism.  Geo.  hliot. 

2  State  of  being  bored,  or  pestered  ;  a  state  of  ennui. 

3.  The  realm  of  bores  ;  bores,  collectively. 

Syn.  —  See  tedium. 

bor'ee'  (bor'e'),  n.  [Native  name.]  Any  one  of  several 
Australian  wattle  trees,  esp.  Acacia  pendula,  the  silver- 
leaf  boree,  and  A.  glaucescens.  See  myall. 
bo-reen'  (bo-ren'),  n.  [Ir.  botharin,  dim.  of  bolhar  a  street, 
lane.]  A  lane  ;  a  narrow  byroad.  Irish. 
bor'e-gat  (b5r'e-g2t),  n.  A  greenling  or  rock  trout  (Hexa- 
qrammos  decagrammus)  of  California, 
bor'e-le  (bbr'e-16),  n.  [Prob.  native  name.]  The  black 
rhinoceros  ( Rhinoceros  bi-  spy*, 
cornis)  of  Africa.  See  rhi- 
noceros. 

bor'er  (bor'er),  n. 


1.  One 


Head  of  Borele. 


that  bores ;  an  instrument 
for  boring  ;  specif.,  Man., 
a  horse  that  bores. 

2.  Any  of  various  animals 
that  burrow  in  wood  or 
other  substances ;  as :  a 
The  shipworin.  b  Any  of 
various  bivalve  mollusks 
(as  those  of  the  genera 
Saxicava,  Aspergillum,  and 
Lilhodomus)  which  bore  in  limestone  rock.  Cf.  piddock.  c 
The  oyster  drill  ( Urosalpinx  cinerea).  d  Any  of  numerous 
insects  of  different  orders  which  in  the  larval  or  adult  con¬ 
dition  bore  in  the  woody  parts  or  bark  of  plants.  Among 
beetles  are  the  locust,  apple,  and  hickory  borers  (which 
see),  the  fruit-tree  bark  beetle  ( Scolylus  rugulosus ),  etc.; 
among  moths,  the  peach-tree  borer  (Sanninoidea  exitiosa), 
the  peach-twig  borer  (Anarsia  lineatella),  etc. 

3.  A  liagfish. 

4.  The  ovipositor  of  an  insect,  when  fitted  for  boring. 

bor  eth'yl  (b5r-2th'Tl ;  bor-),  n.  [6oron  -f-  ethyl.]  <  'hem. 

Ethyl  boride,  B(C2H6)3,  obtained  as  a  liquid  of  penetrating 
odor,  which  ignites  spontaneously  in  the  air. 

Bor-ghe'se  (bor-ga'sa),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  noble 
Sienese  family,  the  Borghese,  one  of  whom  became  Pope 
Paul  V.  in  1605.  The  Palazzo  Borghese  and  the  Villa  Bor¬ 
ghese  are  among  the  most  famous  buildings  in  Rome. 
Borghese  Gladiator,  a  statue  in  the  Louvre  taken  as  represent¬ 
ing  a  man  defending  himself 
with  the  shield  and  about  to  * 
strike  with  the  sword  or  spear, 
or,  less  commonly,  a  man  with 
shield  and  spear  in  a  pyrrhic 
dance.  The  base  is  inscribed 
with  the  name  of  Agasias,  son 
of  Dositheus  of  Ephesus, 
whose  date  is  conjectured  to 
have  been  about  350  b.  c. 

bo'ric  (bo'rik),  a.  Chem.  Of, 
pertaining  to,  or  containing, 
boron. 

boric  acid,  any  acid  derived 
from  boric  oxide;  specif.,  a 
white  crystalline  substance, 

B(OH)3,  easily  obtained  from 
its  salts,  and  occurring  in 
solution  in  the  hot  lagoons  of 
Tuscany  ;  —  called  also  ortho- 
boric  acid,  boracic  acid.  It 
is  used  as  a  preservative,  and 
in  coloring  gold,  making  flint  glass, etc.  — b.  nitride,  a  light 
white  powder,  BN,  formed  by  direct  union  of  the  elements 
boron  and  nitrogen,  or  bv  heating  borax  with  sal  am¬ 
moniac.  Heated  in  the  blowpipe  flame  it  exhibits  a  bril¬ 
liant  phosphorescence,  hence  the  name  xthogen,  formerly 
applied  to  it. 

bo'ride  (bo'rid  ;  -rTd  ;  184),  n.  Chem.  A  binary  compound 
of  boron  with  a  more  positive  (basic)  element  or  radical ; 
—  formerly  called  boruret. 

bo'rine  (bo'rin;  -ren  ;  184),  n.  Chem.  A  compound  de¬ 
rived  from  boron  hydride,  BH3,  by  the  replacement  of 
hydrogen  by  a  hydrocarbon  radical ;  as,  triethyl  borine 
(borethyl).  Cf.  amine. 

bor'ing  (bor'Tng),  p.  pr.  vb.  n.  of  bore.  Specif.  :  vb.  n. 

1.  Act  or  process  of  one  that  bores ;  as,  the  boring  of  can¬ 
non  ;  the  boring  of  piles  and  ship  timbers  by  teredos. 

One  of  the  most  important  applications  of  boring  is  in  the  for¬ 
mation  of  artesian  wells  Tomlinson. 

2.  A  borehole ;  a  bore. 

3.  A  chip  or  cutting  made  by  boring  ;  —  usually  in  pi. 
boring  bar,  a  revolving  or  stationary  bar  carrying  one  or 
more  cutters  for  boring  holes.  —  b.  block.  Mech.  a  A  slot¬ 
ted  block  for  holding  work  to  be  bored.  b.The  cutter 
holder  on  a  boring  bar.  —  b.  collar,  Mech.,  a  circular,  piv- 


Borghese  Gladiator. 


bor'del-er.  n.  [F.  bordelier .] 
Also  bor'del-ler,  bor'del-lar. 
bor'dil-ler.  A  keeper  or  fre¬ 
quenter  of  brothels.  Obs. 
bor-del'lo,  n.  [It.]  =  bordel. 
border.  +  bordar. 
bor'derd-  Bordered.  Ref.  Sp. 
bordere.  d*  bocrder. 

||  bor  de-reau'  (b5r  'd5-r5'),  n.  ; 
pi,  -BEAUX  (-TOO*  [F.]  A  note 
or  memorandum,  esp.  one  con¬ 
taining  an  enumeration  of  docu¬ 
ments. 

bor'der-ism  (hor'd?r-Yz’m),  n. 
Habits,  speech,  or  character  of 
dwellers  in  a  border  district. 
Bor'der  Leicester  (lfcB'tCr) 
One  of  a  race  of  Leicester  sheep 
originating  near  the  borders  of 
England  and  Scotland, 
bor'der-less,  a.  See -less. 


Bor'der  Min  strel.  Sir  Walter 
Scott  (1771-1832).  [rider. | 
border  pricker.  =  border| 
border  stone.  A  boundary  6tone; 
a  curbstone. 

border  warrant.  Eng.  Law.  A 
writ  of  arrest  issued  on  one  side 
of  the  Scottish  border  for  execu¬ 
tion  on  the  other  side, 
bord  gate.  =  bord,  n.,  2. 
bordier,  n.  [F.]  Feudal  Sys¬ 
tem.  =  bordar.  Hist. 
bordi8.  +  BOURDIS. 
bord'lana',  n.  [bordar  (or  perh. 
bord  a  board)-f  land. ]  Eng.  Feu¬ 
dal  .System.  Land  held  by  n  bor¬ 
dar  ;  or,  less  prob.,  the  land  kept 
by  a  lord  for  the  maintenance 
of  his  board,  or  table.  Hist. 
bord'lode',  n.  [bordar,  prob.  4- 
lode  way.]  Eng.  Feud.  I^aw. 


The  service,  formerly  required 
of  certain  tenants,  of  carrying 
timber  from  the  woods  to  the 
lord’s  house.  Obs. 
bord'man.  n  [ bordar  +  man.] 
A  bordar.  Obs. 
bordore  +  border. 
bordrag,  bordraging.  //.  [Prob. 
for  bodra'te,  influenced  by  bor¬ 
der.]  A  border  raid.  Obs. 
bord  service.  Service  due  from 
a  bordar  :  hordage.  Obs. 
bor'dured  (bdr'qprd),  a.  Her. 
Having  a  bordure. 
bore.  +  boar,  boor. 
bore,  pret.  Sf  obs.  />.  p.  of  bear. 
bore.  Var.  of  non. 
bo're-ad  (bo'rP-ftd  ;  bft-re'ftd), 
a.  =  BOREAL. 

bore-a'lis  (bo'rf-a'lYs),  n.  Short 
lor  aurora  borealis. 


bo're-an,  a.  Boreal, 
boreau.  -f-  bourrf.au. 
bore 'cole'  (bor'koK),  n.  [Cf.  D. 
boerenkool  lit.,  husbanaman’s 
cabbage.  ]_  =  kale. 
bo'ree  (bo're).  *f*  bourree. 
bore'hole',  n.  A  hole  made  by 
boring  :  a  bore. 

Bo're-iad  (bo'rf-ftd  ;  bfi-re'&d), 
n.  [Gr.  Boorjiafii]?,  patronymic 
of  Bopea?  Boreas.]  Myth.  A  de¬ 
scendant,  eBp.  a  son,  of  Boreas, 
bore'ism  (bor'Yz’m),  n.  See 
-ism  ;  bore,  n.,  9. 
borel.  d*  borrel,  BUREL. 
borelicb.  bore'ly.  -j*  burly. 
bore  meal.  The  crushed  debris 
brought  up  by  boring, 
boreson.  +  bauson. 
boresprit  +  bowsprit. 
bore '-tree  .  Var.  of  bour-tree. 


Bo- re'us  (bo-re' «s  :  bo'r$-Ms), »?. 
[NL.,  fr.  Gr.  /Sopeto?  of  the 
north  wind,  northern.]  Zool. 
A  genus  of  wingless  mecopter- 
oub  insects  often  found  on  snow 
in  the  northern  United  States, 
borg  (borg),  n.  [See  borough.] 
A  Danish  horough(in  England); 
—  so  used  by  Charles  Kingsley, 
borgage.  burgage. 
borgeis.  *h  burgess. 
borgh,  n.  See  borrow,  pledge, 
titlung.  Hist.  [ALPENNY.] 
borghalpenny.  Var.  of  burgh-| 
borghe.  +  borough,  borrow. 
borghen.  ( )bs.  p.  p.  of  B I  e'  •  H. 
borgoune.  +  burgeon. 
born.  borough,  borrow. 
bor'ick-ite  (bbr'Yk-Tt),  n.  [After 
Boricky,  Czechic  mineralogist.] 
Min.  A  reddish  brown,  compact. 


hydrated  basic  phosphate  of 
iron  and  calcium, 
borin.  Obs.  p.  p.  of  bear. 
bor'ing.  n.  [See  boree.]  A 
certain  dancing  step  Obs. 
boring  clam.  A  piddock. 
bor'ing-ly,  adr.  of  boring. 

Bo  rin  que'no  (bo'r? n-ka'nv5), 
n.  [Sp.,  fr.  native  name.]  One 
of  the  extinct  aboriginal  Indians 
of  Porto  Rico. 

bor'ish  (bor'Tsh),  a.  Tedious; 
tiresome.  [boreism.  I 

bor'ism  (bor'Yz’m).  Var.  of  | 
bo'rism  (bo'rYz’m),  it.  Med. 
Poisoning  caused  by  the  con¬ 
tinued  use  of  borax. 

Bo'rith  ( bo'rYth).  Bib. 
bo'rith,  n.  [L.,  ir.  Heb.  5ort(/».] 
A  plant,  possibly  the  soap  wort, 
used  formerly  for  cleaning.  Obs. 


ale,  senate,  care,  Jim,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofa ;  eve,  6vent,  find,  recent,  maker ;  Ice,  Ill ;  old,  fsbey,  orb,  5dd,  s6ft,  connect ;  use,  unite,  urn,  up,  circus,  menii  i 
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oted  back  plate  in  a  lathe,  having  a  number  of  tapering 
holes,  any  of  which  may  be  brought  in  line  to  steady  the 
piece  to  be  bored.  —  boring  gauge,  a  clamp 
attached  to  a  boring  tool  to  regulate  the 
depth  of  its  penetration.  —  b.  head,  the  cut¬ 
ting  end  of  a  boring  tool ;  specif the  cutter 
head  of  a  diamond  drill.  —  b.  mill,  Mach.,  an 
adaptation  of  the  face  lathe  having  a  revolv¬ 
ing  horizontal  table  in  place  of  a  vertical  face¬ 
plate,  used  esp.  for  heavv  work.  The  tool  is 
held  stationary  in  a  kind  of  slide  rest,  as  in  a 
planing  machine,  or  in  a  turret  head.—  b.  rod, 
a  rod  made  up  of  segments,  carrying  at  its 
lower  end  a  tool  for  earth  boiingorrock  drill-  ^ 

if'K-  —  b-  sponge,  a  sponge  of  the  genus  Clionn  Borin„ 
or  allied  genera,  which  penetrates  the  sub-  rin^  Uau»e- 
stance  of  shells,  etc.  C.  sulphurea  of  the  Atlantic  coast  is 
very  injurious  to  oysters. 

bo'rlze  (bo'riz),  V.  t.  To  treat  with,  or  subject  to  the  ac¬ 
tion  of,  boric  acid,  as  foo$l  for  preservation. 

born  (b6rn),  p.p.  &  p.  a.  of  bear,  v.  t.  (For  distinction  be¬ 
tween  born  and  borne  see  note  under  bear,  v.  t.)  Hence : 
p.  a.  Having  from  birth  a  certain  character  ;  by  birth  or 
nature ;  inborn ;  as,  a  born  liar ;  a  born  matchmaker. 


born  again,  Theol.,  regenerated.;  renewed;  having  received 
spiritual  life.  “Except  a  man  be  born  again,  he  cannot 
see  the  kingdom  of  God.”  John  iii.  3.  —  b.  days,  days  since 
one  was  born  ;  lifetime.  Colloq.  —  b.  on  the  wrong  side  of  the 
blanket,  illegitimate.  — b.  in  the  purple,  of  princely  birth; 
highborn.  See  porphyrogenite.  —b.  with  a  silver  spoon  in 
one’s  mouth,  born  to  wealth  or  good  fortune, 
borne  (born),  p.  p.  of  bear.  Supported  ;  carried  ;  conveyed  ; 
brought  forth  (by  the  mother) ;  defrayed,  etc.  See  bear, 
v.  t. ,  and  note  at  end. 


bor'ne-ene  (b6r'ne-en),  n.  [borne ol  -ene.]  Chem.  A 

volatile  oil  found  in  Dryobalanops  camphora ,  containing 
borneol  in  solution.  It  is  a  mixture  of  terpenes. 
bor'ne-ol  (-51 ;  -51),  n.  [ Borneo  -j-  1st  -ol.]  Chem.  A  kind 
of  camphor,  C10H17OH,  existing  in  three  optically  different 
varieties,  corresponding  to  those  of  true  camphor,  which  it 
closely  resembles  and  into  which  it  is  converted  on  oxida¬ 
tion ; —  called  also  camphol.  d-borneol,  called  variously 
Borneo  camphor,  Malay  camphor,  Sumatra  camphor,  etc.,  oc¬ 
curs  in  masses  in  the  tree  Dryobalanops  aromalica.  The 
supply  is  almost  wholly  consumed  in  the  East,  being  highly 
prized  as  an  embalming  material.  1  borneol  is  the  ngai 
camphor  of  the  Asiatic  asteraceous  tree  Placus  balsami- 
fer.  It  is  found  also  in  certain  oils,  as  that  of  valerian. 


born'ite  (bbr'nit),  n.  [After  I.  von  Born ,  Austrian  mineral¬ 
ogist.]  Min.  A  brittle,  metallic-looking  sulphide  of  cop¬ 
per  and  iron,  Cu3FeSa,  copper-red  or  brownish  on  fresh 
fracture.  H.,  3.  Sp.  gr.,  4. 9-5.4.  It  is  a  valuable  ore  of 
copper.  Called  also  horseflesh  ore ,  and  purple  copper  ore 
(or  erubescite ),  in  allusion  to  the  colors  shown  upon  the 
tarnished  surface.  —  bor-nit'ic  (b5r-nTt'Tk),  a. 
bor'nyl  (b6r'nTl),  n.  [6omeol -f- -y/.]  Chem.  A  univalent 
alcohol  radical,  C10H17,  of  which  borneol  is  the  hydroxide, 
bo'ro-  (bo'ro-).  Chem.  Combining  form  of  boron,  borate ,  etc. 
boTo-glyc'er-ide  (-glis'er-id  ;  -Td)  I  n.  Also  bo  ro-glyc'- 
bo'ro-glyc'er  in  (-glis'er-Tn;  184)  j  er-ine  Pharm.  A 
compound  of  boric  acid  and  glycerin,  used  as  an  antiseptic, 
bo  ro  lan'ite  (-lXn'it),  n.  ("From  Loch  Bor{r)olan  in  Scot¬ 
land,  by  which  it  is  found.]  Petrog.  A  rare,  granular,  ig¬ 
neous  rockf  related  to  nepkelite  syenite  and  containing 
melanite. 

bo'ron  (bo'rbn),  n.  [NL.  See  borax.]  Chem.  A  nonme- 
tallic  element  occurring  only  in  combination,  as  in  borax, 
ulexite,  colemanite,  boracite,  and  sassolite,  also  in  dato- 
lite,  tourmaline,  etc.  Symbol,  B;  at.  wt.,  10.9.  Pure  boron 
is  a  gray,  extremely  hard  solid  melting  at  over  2200°  C. 
(4000°  F.) ;  the  metal  has  also  been  obtained  as  a  brown 
powder.  Boron  is  trivalent. 

boron  carbide-  Chem.  The  compound  B6C,  the  hardest 
substance  known  except  the  diamond.  It  is  made  by  heat¬ 
ing  boron  and  carbon  in  the  electric  furnace. 

Bo  ro'ni  a  (bo-ro'nT-d),  n.  [NL.,  after  Francesco  Borone , 
companion  of  Dr.  Sibthorp,  botanist.]  Bot.  A  large  genus 
of  Australian  rutaceous  shrubs  having  highly  scented 
brown,  yellow,  or  pink  tetramerous  flowers  with  a  persist¬ 
ent  calyx  and  corolla.  B.  serrulata  is  the  Australian  rose, 
bo  ro-sil'i-cate  (bo'ro-sil'T-kat),  n.  [boro-  -j-  silicate.'] 
Chem.  A  double  salt  of  boric  and  silicic  acids,  as  in  the 
natural  minerals  tourmaline,  datolite,  etc. 
boro-tung'stic  (-tung'stik),  a.  [boro- -f-  tungstic.]  Chem. 
Designating  any  of  several  complex  acids  of  boron  and 
tungsten.  Their  salts  are  called  bo/ro-tung'states(-stats). 
bor'ough  (bur'i),  n.  [ME.  burgh ,  burw,  boru,  port,  town, 
burrow,  AS.  burh,  burg  ;  akin  to  Icel.,  Sw.,  &  Dan.  borg, 


OS.  &  D.  burg,  OHG.  puruc ,  pure,  MHG.  bare,  G.  burg, 
Goth,  baurgs ;  and  prob.  akin  to  AS.  beorg  hill,  mountain, 
or  perh.  to  AS.  beorgan  to  hide,  save,  defend.  See  bury, 
v.  t. ;  cf.  burrow,  burg,  bury,  n.,  burgess,  iceberg,  har¬ 
bor,  hauberk.]  1.  Among  the  Anglo-Saxons,  the  inclosure 
or  close  protecting  a  house  ;  hence  :  a  A  fortified  house,  as 
of  a  manor  ;  a  manor  house  ;  a  castle  ;  a  citadel  or  fortress. 
Obs.  or  Hist,  b  A  fortified  group  of  houses  ;  specif.,  A. -S. 
&  Early  Eng.  Hist.,  such  a  group  of  houses  forming  a 
town  with  certain  special  duties  and  privileges.  This 
early  borough,  maintained  by  a  district  for  military  pur¬ 
poses,  passed  insensibly  into  tlie  modern  borough  (sense  2 


borke.  Oba.  pret.  pi.  of  bark. 
bor'lage  (bQr'Ias).  n.  The 

black  fish  Centrolophus  nxger. 
borler.  4  burler. 
borlich  +  burly. 

Bor  li-net'to  pow  der  (bdr'lY- 
nCt'o).  An  explosive  composed 
of  picric  acid,  sodium  nitrate, 
and  potassium  chromate  in  the 
proportions  10  :  10  :  8.5. 

Dor'ling  (bdr'IYng),  n.  The 

river  lamprey.  Local ,  Eng. 
born.  Var  of  bone,  to  take  a 
level. 

born.  Obs.  pret.  of  burn. 
born-.  For  obsolete  forms  in 
born-,  see  the  forms  in  burn-. 
borne.  4  berne,  born,  bourn, 
burn,  to  burnish. 

||  bor/nd'  (bfir'na'),  a.  [F.,  p.  p. 
of  homer  to  limit.]  Limited  ; 
narrow  ;  narrow-minded. 
Bor'ne-an  (bdr'nf'-Zin),  a.  Of  or 
ertaining  to  Borneo, 
or'ne-o  (bSr'nf'-o).  n.  An  is¬ 
land  of  the  East  Indies.  —  B. 
camphor.  See  borneol.  —  B. 
tallow  See  oil,  Table  I. 
born'ing  rods'.  =  bonino  rods. 
See  2d  boning. 


bor-nous'.  Var.  of  burnoose. 
boro.  4  borrow. 
boro-cal'cite  ( bfi/ri*i-k&K8Tt),  n. 
Min.  Ilvdrons  calcium  borate, 
CaB ,0--i;i I  .O. 

bo  ro-flu  or'ic  (-floo-Sr'tk  ;  243), 
a.  Chew.  =  FLUO  BORIC, 
bo  ro-flu'or-ide(-floo/br-Yd ;  -Yd), 
n.  Also  -id.  See  i  luoborate. 
boro-natro-cal'cite  (-n  a't  r  fi- 
kttl'sit),  n.  [bora-  4-  natrium 
4-  eaZcium  4-  -ite.]  =  ulexite. 
bo  ro-phe'nol,  n  [boro-  4- 
phenol.]  A  disinfectant  made 
of  borax  and  carbolic  acid. 
Bo-ro'ros  (bfi-rlKr6z),  n.  j>l.  An 
Indian  people  of  Matto  Grosso, 
Brazil,  now  somewhat  civilized, 
borough.  4  BROUGH,  BURROW, 
bor'ough.  n.  Erroneous  for  bor¬ 
row,  pledge,  tithing 
boroughe.  4  burrow. 
bor'ough-head'.  Incorrect  for 
BORROWHEAD.  Obs. 
bor'ough-hold  er,  n.  Eng.  Law. 
a  A  borsholder;  —  the  sense  com¬ 
monly,  but  perh.  mistakenly, 
given,  b  A  tenant  by  burgage 
tenure  in  certain  Yorkshire  bor¬ 
oughs.  Oxf.  E.  D. 


below),  becoming  a  market  place  with  a  peace  of  its  own 
enforced  by  its  own  courts,  and  with  the  right  of  citizen¬ 
ship  or  burgherhood  inheritable.  By  the  time  of  the  Nor¬ 
man  Conquest  it  came  under  the  king’s  peace,  receiving 
a  charter  from  the  king,  standing  out  as  the  scene  of 
burgage  tenure,  sending  representatives  to  the  national 
council  or  parliament,  etc. 

2.  Eng.  Law.  a  A  town,  or  urban  constituency,  that 
sends  a  member  or  members  to  Parliament,  b  A  town  in¬ 
corporated  for  purposes  of  self-government ;  —  so  defined 
in  the  Interpretation  Act ,  1889,  s.  15. 

3.  In  Scotland,  a  burgh,  or  incorporated  town  ;  specif., 
one  returning  or  contributing  to  return  a  member  to  Par¬ 
liament.  See  burgh. 

4.  In  some  States  of  the  United  States  (as  in  Connecticut, 
Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey,  and  Minnesota)  a  form  of  mu¬ 
nicipal  corporation  proper  corresponding  in  general  to  the 
incorporated  town  or  village  of  other  States.  In  Connecti¬ 
cut  the  borough  is  governed  by  a  warden  and  a  unicameral 
legislative  body  called  the  court  of  burgesses  ;  in  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  the  legislative  body  is  a  unicameral  common  council, 
and  the  official  head  of  the  borough  is  the  chief  burgess. 

5.  In  New  Zealand,  a  village,  township,  or  town  having  a 
special  governing  body  called  a  borough  council. 

6.  In  New  South  Wales,  a  municipal  corporation  of  not 
less  than  1000  inhabitants  and  not  more  than  9  square 
miles  in  area.  In  Victoria,  such  a  municipality  of  not  less 
than  300  inhabitants. 


bor'ough-Eng'lish,  n.  Eng.  Law.  A  custom  or  right, 
still  existing  in  some  cities  and  ancient  boroughs,  by 
which  lands  and  tenements  descend  to  the  youngest  son, 
or  sometimes  to  the  youngest  daughter  or  collateral  heir. 

A  famous  case  of  1327  drew  the  attention  of  lawy  ers  to  the  fact 
that  while  the  burgages  ol  the  “  burgh  Francoys'*  descended  to 
the  eldest  son,  those  of  the  “  burgh  Engloys  "  descended  to  the 
youngest.  It  was  natural  for  the  lawyers  .*.  .  to  call  it  the  cus¬ 
tom  of  the  borough-English ,  or  the  custom  of  borough-English, 
for  such  a  custom  came  before  them  but  rarely.  Pollock  6f  Matt. 
bor'ough  mas  ter  (bur'o-mas'ter),  n.  [Cf.  burgomaster.] 

1.  The  mayor,  governor,  or  bailiff  of  a  borough. 

2.  Sometimes,  incorrectly,  a  burgomaster. 

bor'ough  mon'  ger  (-mthj'ger),  n.  One  who  buys  Or  sells 
the  parliamentary  seats  of  boroughs.  —  bor'ough-mon'- 
ger  mg,  bor'ough  mon  ger  y  (-T),  n. 
bor'rel  (b5r'el),  a.  [Prob.  from  burel,  n.]  1.  Belonging 

to  the  laity.  Obs.  or  Archaic.  Chaucer. 

2.  Unlearned;  rude;  rough.  Archaic. 
borrel  loons,  low  rustic  rogues.  Scot. 
bor'row  (b5r'o),  v.  t. ;  bor'rowed  (-od) ;  bor'row-ing. 
[ME.  borwen ,  AS.  borgian ,  fr.  borg ,  borh ,  pledge;  akin  to 
D.  borg,  G.  borg;  perh.  fr.  root  of  AS.  beorgan  to  protect. 
See  borough.]  1.  To  receive  from  another  on  a  pledge  or 
security  given  for  its  return  or  the  return  of  an  equiva¬ 
lent  ;  to  receive  with  the  implied  or  expressed  intention  of 
returning  the  identical  article  or  its  equivalent  in  kind  ;  — 
the  opposite  of  lend. 

2.  Arith.  To  take  (one  or  more)  from  the  next  higher  de¬ 
nomination  in  order  to  add  it  to  the  next  lower  ;  —  a  term 


of  subtraction  when  the  figure  of  the  subtrahend  is  larger 
than  the  corresponding  one  of  the  minuend. 

3.  To  make  one’s  self  indebted  for ;  to  appropriate  ;  to 
take,  receive,  or  derive. 

Any  drop  thou  borrowedst  from  thy  mother.  Shak. 

4.  To  copy  or  imitate;  to  adopt;  as,  to  borrow  the  style, 
manner,  or  opinions  of  another  ;  to  feign  or  counterfeit. 

The  borrowed  majesty  of  England.  Shak. 

It  is  not  hard  for  any  man,  who  hath  a  Bible  in  his  hands,  to 
borrow  good  words  and  holy  sayings  in  abundance  ;  but  to  make 
them  his  own  is  a  work  of  grace  only  from  above.  Milton. 

5.  To  be  surety  for  ;  to  redeem.  Obs. 

borrowed  light,  a  Light  in  an  inner  room  or  passage  re¬ 
ceived  from  an  outer  one  that  is  directly  lighted,  b  A 
window  in  the  interior  wall  admitting  it.  —  borrowing  days, 
the  last  three  days  of  March,  Old  Style,  coming  about  the 
middle  of  our  April,  and  often  cold  and  stormy.  Scottish 
folklore  says  : 

**  March  borrowed  frne  Aprile 
Three  days,  and  they  were  ill  ; 

The  first  o’  them  was  wind  and  weet. 

The  second  o’  them  was  snaw  an’  sleet, 

The  third  o’  them  was  sic  a  freeze, 

That  the  birds’  legs  stack  to  the  trees.” 

—  to  borrow  trouble,  to  be  needlessly  troubled  ;  to  be  over- 
apprehensive. 

bor'row,  v.  i.  1.  To  borrow  something;  to  take,  get,  or 
receive  something  from  another,  as  by  way  of  a  loan,  by 
way  of  imitation,  etc. 

Who  goeth  a  borrowing 
Goeth  a  sorrowing  Tusser 

2.  Golf.  To  play  a  ball  up  a  hill  or  slope,  instead  of  straight 
across  it,  so  that  the  slope  will  cause  the  ball  to  return 
towards  the  hole.  Encyc.  of  Sport. 

bor'row,  n.  [AS.  borg,  borh.]  1.  Something  deposited  as 
security  ;  a  pledge  ;  a  surety  ;  a  hostage.  Obs. 

Ye  may  retain  as  borrows  my  two  priests.  Scott. 

2.  Act  of  borrowing  ;  thing  borrowed.  Rare. 

Of  your  royal  presence  I  ’ll  adventure 
The  borrow  of  a  week.  Shak. 

This  symbol  of  “  the  tree  of  life  ”  had  no  doubt  been  a  borrow 
by  Zoroaster  from  Holy  Writ.  Daniel  Rock. 

3.  Early  Eng.  Law.  A  tithing;  a  frankpledge.  [In  this 
sense  now  usually  spelt,  as  in  A.-S.,  borgh  or  borh.] 


bor'ough-kind’',  n.  Borough- 
English.  Obs.  [-LET.  | 

bor'ough-let  ( bdr'3-lSt),  n.  See  | 
bor'ough-ship,  n.  See  •  SH  i  p. 
bor'ough-tenure,  ru  Eng.  Law 
Borough-English.  Obs. 
borow.  -fr  BORROW,  BURROW, 
borowe.  4*  borough,  borrow. 
borrachio,  borracho-.  bo- 

rachio.  [age. I 

bor'rage  (bBr'ni).  Var.  of  bor-| 
||  bor-ras'ea  (bfir-ras'ka),  n. 
[Sp.,  prop.,  storm.]  Mining. 
Barren  ground. 

borre  +  bur.  [auger.  Scof.| 
bor'rel.  a.  [See  bore,  ?-.]  An| 
bor'row  (bCr'o),  v.  t.  Xnnt.  To 
sail  nearer  to  wind  or  shore.  R. 
bor'row-a-ble  (-a-b’l),  a.  See 
-ABLE.  [rowing.  I 

bor'row-age  C-ftj),  n.  Act  of  bor- 1 
bor'rowd.  Borrowed.  Ref.  Sp. 
bor'row-er,  n.  One  who  borrows. 

1  Neither  a  borrower  nor  a 
lender  be."  Shak. 

bor'row-gang',  n.  [ borrow ,  n. 
4-  gang  going.]  Suretyship.  Obs. 
bor'row-head',  bor>row-hood/, 
[borrow,  n.  4-  -head,  -hood.~\ 
Suretyship.  Obs. 


borrow  pit.  =  borrow,  w.,  4. 
borrowstown.  +  burrows- 
town. 

Bors  (b6rs),  n.  In  Arthurian 
legend,  a  king  of  Gaul  and  uncle 
of  Sir  Lancelot.  Ilegaveaidto 
Arthur  when  he  took  the  throne 
Bors,  Bo'hort  (bo'hort),  or  Bort 
(bftrt).  Sir  In  Arthurian  legend, 
a  knight  of  the  Round  Table, 
the  nephew  of  Lancelot  and  one 
of  the  few  privileged  to  see  the 
vision  of  the  Grail, 
borsch  (bCrsh).  [Little  Russian 
borshch.~\  A  Little  Russian  ra¬ 
gout  of  several  ingredients,  col¬ 
ored  with  red  beet  juice,  fer¬ 
mented  and  fresh. 
borBolder.  +  borsholder. 
bor 'stall,  or  bor'stal  (brtr'st’l  : 
bdr'-),  n.  [AS.  beorh  hill  -I-  steall 
a  standing,  a  place.]  A  path  up 
a  steep  hill.  Dial.  Eng. 
borsten.  Obs.  n.  p.  of  burst. 
Bort,  Sir.  See  Bors,  Sir. 
boru.  borrow. 
borun.  Obs.  p.  p.  of  bear. 
bo'ru-ret,  n.  A  boride.  Obs. 
Bo-rus'sian  (bC-rush'«n),  n.  See 
Prussian. 


4.  Civil  Eng.  A  bank  or  a  pit  from  which  earth  is  taken 
for  use  in  filling  or  embanking  ;  —  called,  in  full,  borrow  pit. 
bors'hoid'er  (bSrs'hol'der),  n.  [ME.  borsolder  ;  prob.fr. 
AS.  borg,  gen.  borges,  pledge  +  ealdor  chief .  See  borrow, 
alderman.]  Eng.  Law.  The  head  or  chief  of  a  borrow,  or 
tithing  ;  a  head  borough.  Later,  a  parish  officer  correspond¬ 
ing  to  the  petty  constable.  See  tithingman. 
bort  (bort)  )  n.  Also  boort.  [Cf.  F.  bort,  D.  boort,  a  de- 
bortz  (bQrts)  j  fective  diamond.]  Material  consisting  of 
imperfectly  crystallized  or  coarse  diamonds,  or  fragments 
made  in  cutting  good  diamonds.  Bort  is  used  as  an  abra¬ 
sive.  —  bort'y  (bdr'tT),  a. 

bo'ryl  (bo'ril),  n.  [6oron  -j-  -yl.]  Chem.  The  univalent 
radical  BO,  present  in  certain  boron  compounds. 

Bos  (bos),  7i.  [L.,  ox,  cow.]  Zool.  A  genus  of  ruminant 

quadrupeds,  including  the  wild  and  domestic  cattle,  distin¬ 
guished  by  a  stout  body  and  hollow  curved  horns,  standing 
out  laterally  from  the  skull. 

bos'eage  (b5s'kaj),  n.  [OF.  boscage  grove,  F.  bocage,  fr. 
LL.  boscus,  buscus,  thicket,  wood.  Cf.  1st  bush.]  1.  A 
growth  of  trees  or  shrubs  ;  underwood  ;  a  thicket ;  thick 
foliage;  a  wooded  landscape. 

2.  O.  Eng.  Laic.  Food  or  sustenance  for  cattle,  obtained 
from  bufihes  and  trees  ;  also,  a  tax  on  wood, 
bosch  (  bosh ;  I).  b5s),  n.  [D.  Cf.  bush.]  Woods  or  forest ; 
the  bush.  S.  Africa. 

bosch.  bosh  (b5sh),  n.  [From ’s  Hertogen&osc/i,  Holland, 
where  it  is  made.]  Butterine.  Eng. 
bosch'bok  (b5sh'b5k  ;  I).  b5s'-),  n.  [D.,  bosch  wood  -}- 
bok  buck.]  A  small  South  African  harnessed  antelope 
( Tragelaphus  sylvaticus)  frequenting  forests.  Also  applied 
to  related  species. 

bosch'vark'  (-vark' ;  D.  b5s'-),  n.  [D.,  bosch  wood  +  varken 
pig. ]  A  South  African  wild  hog  ( Potamochcerus  africanus). 
bosh  (b5sli),  n.  [Turk.]  Empty  talk  ,  trash  ;  humbug. 
Colloq. 

bosh,  v,  t.  Slang ,  Eng.  1.  To  render  ineffectual ;  to  spoil. 
2.  To  humbug  ;  also,  to  call  humbug, 
bosh.  n.  ;  }>l.  boshes  (-5z  ;  -Tz).  [Cf.  G.  boschung  a  slope.] 

1.  pi.  The  lower  part  of  a  blast  furnace,  which  slopes  in¬ 
ward,  or  the  widest  space  at  the  top  of  this  part. 

2.  In  forging  and  smelting,  a  trough  in  which  tools  and 
ingots  are  cooled. 

bosk  (b5sk),  7i.  [See  bosket.]  1.  A  bush.  Obs. 

2.  A  thicket;  small  wood.  “  Through  bosk  and  dell.”  Scott. 
bos'ket,  bos'quet  (bos'kSt),  n.  [F.  bosquet  a  little  wood, 
fr.  It.  boschetto.  Cf.  boscage,  bouquet.]  A  grove;  a 
thicket ;  shrubbery  ;  a  plantation  of  shrubs  or  trees  in  a 
park  or  garden. 

bosk'y  (l>58'kT),  a.  [From  bosk  bush;  cf.  bushy.]  1.  Woody 
or  bushy  ;  covered  with  boscage  or  thickets.  Milton. 

2.  Caused  by  boscage. 

Darkened  over  by  long  bosky  shadows.  H.  James. 

3.  Intoxicated  ;  tipsy.  Slang  or  Dial.,  Eng 
Bos'ni-an  (b5z'nT-an),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  Bosnia.  See 

Gaz.  —  n.  A  native  of  Bosnia,  esp.  a  member  of  the  tall 
Slavic-speaking  race  which  predominates  there  and  is 
allied  to  the  Montenegrins.  Cf.  Adriatic  race. 
bos'om  (bdoz'um  ;  277),  n.  [AS.  bosm ;  akin  to  D.  boezem , 
Fries,  bosm ,  OHG.  puosum,  G.  busen,  and  prob.  AS.  bog, 
boh,  bough,  shoulder.  See  bough.]  1.  The  breast  of  a  hu¬ 
man  being  ;  the  part,  between  the  arms,  to  which  anything 
is  pressed  when  embraced  by  them. 

2  The  breast,  considered  as  the  seat  of  the  passions,  affec¬ 
tions,  and  operations  of  the  mind  ;  secret  thoughts.  “  Hid¬ 
ing  my  iniquity  in  my  bosom Job  xxxi.  33. 
Tut,  I  am  in  their  bosoms,  and  I  know 
Wherefore  they  do  it.  Shak • 

3.  Embrace  ;  loving  or  affectionate  inclosure  ;  fold. 

Within  the  bosom  of  that  church.  Hooker. 

4.  Any  thing  or  place  resembling  the  breast ;  a  supporting 

surface  ;  an  inner  recess  ;  the  interior  ;  as,  the  bosom  of 
the  earth.  “  The  bosom  of  the  ocean.”  Addison. 

5  A  hollowed  or  incurving  part ;  a  cavity  ;  sinus  ;  as  :  a  A 
cavity  or  hollow  in  the  body,  as  of  the  stomach,  the  heart, 
etc.  Obs.  b  An  indentation  in  a  coast  line  ;  a  bay.  Obs. 
C  A  depression  round  the  eye  of  a  millstone. 

6.  The  part  of  the  dress  worn  upon  the  breast ;  an  article, 
or  a  portion  of  an  article,  of  dress  to  be  worn  upon  the 
breast ;  as,  the  bosom  of  a  shirt ;  a  linen  bosom. 

lie  put  his  hand  into  his  bosom  .  and  when  he  took  it  out,  be¬ 
hold,  his  hand  was  leprous  as  snow.  Ex.  iv.  6. 

7.  Inclination ;  desire.  Obs.  Shak. 

bos'om,  a.  1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  bosom. 

2  Intimate  ;  confidential ;  familiar  ;  trusted  ;  cherished  ; 
beloved  ;  as,  a  bosom  friend.* 

bos'om,  v.  1.  ;  bos'omed  (-fimd) ;  bos'om-ing.  1.  To  in¬ 
close  or  carry  in  the  bosom  ;  to  keep  with  care  ;  to  cherish. 

Bosom  up  my  counsel.  Shak. 

2  To  conceal ;  to  hide  from  view  ;  to  embosom. 

To  happy  convents  bosomed  deep  in  vines.  Pope. 
bos'om,  v.  i.  To  form  a  bosom  ;  also,  to  have  intimacy.  Obs. 
bos'omed  (booz'iimd),  a.  Having,  or  resembling,  a  bosom  ; 
kept  in  the  bosom  ;  hidden. 

bos'om-y  (-T),  a.  Characterized  by  recesses  or  sheltered 
hollows  ;  bosomlike. 


borw,  borwe.  d*  borrow,  bor¬ 
ough,  burrow. 

[I  bor'zoi  (bflr'zoi),  n.  [Russ. 
horzoy,  fr.  borzoy  swift.]  The 
Russian  wolf  hound- 
bos.  4  nuvs  BUS. 
bo'sa  (bo'zd).  Var.  of  boza. 
bosard.  4  buzzard. 

Bos'cath  ( h5s'k&th).  Bib. 
bosce.  4  boss. 
bosche.  4  bush. 
bosch'veld  (httsh'fSlt7;  D 
h5s'-),  bush 'felt'  (bdbsh'fglU)- 
n.  [D.  bosch  wood  4  veld  field.] 
An  open  plain  covered  with 
bush.  .S’.  Africa. 
bose.  Obs.  or  dial.  var.  of  boss. 
Bos  el'a-phuB  ( bSs-Sl'd-fus),  n. 
[NL.  ;  Bos  4-  Gr.  eAa4>o<?  deer.] 
Zool.  A  genus  of  antelopes  con¬ 
sisting  only  of  the  nilgai, 
bosh.  Var.  of  bosch, butterine. 
bosh,  n.  [Of  uncertain  origin  ] 
Figure  ;  outline  ;  show.  Obs. 
bosh,  v.  i.  To  cut  a  figure  ;  to 
flaunt.  Obs. 

boBh'bok'.  Var.  of  boschbok. 
bosholder.  4  borsholder. 
bosh'vark  (bbsh'vark'),  n. 
Var.  of  bosch v ARK. 


||  bos  in  lin'gua  [L.,  transl.  of 
Gr.  /3o us  e7u  y\uia<ry,  Aeschy¬ 
lus,  Agamemnon,  36.]  Lit.,  an 
ox  on  the  tongue  ;  hence,  a 
weighty  reason  for  silence. 

||  bos'je8-man  (bds'yCs-mrtn), 
n.;  pi.  -mans  (-mdnzX  [D. 
boschjcsman.']  =  bushman. 
bosk.  4  busk. 
bos'kage.  Var.  of  boscage. 
bo8'ki-n«8B,  n.  See -ness. 
bosm  4  bosom. 

Bos'ni-ac  (b5z'nY-&k),  a.  = 
Bosnian. 

Bo-so'la  (bu-sO'la),  n.  In  Web¬ 
ster’s  "The  Duchess  of  Main," 
the  Duchess’s  gentleman  of  the 
horse,  —  cynical,  villainous, 
bloodthirsty,  but  humorous, 
bos'om-er  (bdbz'«m-Sr),  n.  One 
that  embosoms.  Rare. 
bosom  staff.  An  instrument  for 
testing  the  symmetry  of  mill¬ 
stone  bosoms,  or  the  straightness 
of  their  faces. 

bo'Bon  (bfi's’n).  4  boatsw'ain. 
Bo'8or  (bo'sbr).  Bib. 

Boa'o-ra  (bfis'fi-rd).  Bib. 
BoB'pho-rus  (bOs'fft-rtts).  Var. 
of  Bosporus. 


food,  foot ;  out,  oil ;  chair  ;  go  ;  sing,  igk  ;  ♦hen,  thin  ;  nature,  verdure  (260) ;  K  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144) ;  boN ;  yet ;  zli  _  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Quiok. 

Full  explunutious  of  Abbreviations,  Signs,  etc.,  Immediately  precede  the  Vocabulary. 
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BOSPORIAN 
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BOTHER 


Boss,  Arch. 


Bos  po'rl  an  (bBs-po'rT-ftn),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the 
Thracian  or  the  Cimmerian  Bosporus. 

Bos'po  rus  (b5s'po-rfis),  n.  [L.  Bosporus,  Gr.  BoaTropos] 

A  strait  or  narrow  sea  between  two  seas,  or  between  a  lake 
and  a  sea ;  as,  the  Bosporus  between  the  Black  Sea  and  Sea 
of  Marmora,  the  ancient  Bosporus  Thracius,  or  Thracian 
Bosporus,  separating  Europe  from  Asia;  the  Cimmerian 
Bosporus ,  between  the  Black  Sea  and  Sea  of  Azof.  Cf. 
Bosporus,  in  the  Gazetteer. 

boss  (b5s  ;  205),  n.  ;  pi.  bosses  (-5z  ;  -Tz).  [ME.  boce ,  lose, 
OF.  boce ,  F.  bosse ,  of  uncertain  origin.  Cf.  botch  a  swell¬ 
ing.]  1.  Any  protuberant  part ;  a  round,  swelling  part  or 
body  ;  a  knoblike  process  ;  as,  a  boss  of  wood. 

2.  Specif.  :  Obs.  a  A  bulky  animal,  b  A  fat  woman. 

3.  A  protuberant  ornament  on  any  work,  esp.  beaten  or 
carved  work,  either  of  different  material  from  that  of  the 
work  or  of  the  same,  as  upon  a  buckler  or  bridle  ;  a  stud  ; 
a  knob  ;  the  central  projection  of  a  shield.  See  umbilicus. 

4.  Arch.  A  projecting  block  or  mass,  as  an  ornamental 
block  used  as  a  stop  for  a  projecting 
group  of  moldings,  as  a  window  sill, 
or  at  the  intersection  of  ribs  in 
Gothic  vaulting,  or  a  block  left  in 
the  rough  to  be  carved  in  position. 

5.  [Cf.  D.  bus  box,  Dan.  bosse.)  A 
wooden  vessel  for  the  mortar  used 
in  tiling  or  masonry,  hung  by  a  hook 
from  the  laths,  or  from  the  rounds 
of  a  ladder. 

6.  Mech.  a  The  enlarged  part  of  a 
shaft,  on  which  a  wheel  is  keyed, 
or  at  the  end,  where  it  is  coupled  to  another,  b  A  small 
projection  above  the  general  surface  of  a  part  to  form  a 
seating  for  another  part ;  often,  a  raised  rim  around  a  hole, 
as  about  the  axle  hole  in  a  wheel,  c  A  swage  or  die  used 
for  shaping  metals,  d  A  cast-iron  plate  secured  to  the 
back  of  a  traveling-forge  hearth,  e  A  projecting  part  of 
a  screw-steamer  sternpost,  pierced  for  the  passage  of  the 
propeller  shaft,  f  That  part  of  a  ship’s  propeller  from 
which  the  blades  stand  out.. 

7.  A  head  or  reservoir  of  water.  Obs. 

8 .  A  cask,  esp.  a  small  one  ;  a  leather  wine  bottle.  Obs.  Scot. 

9.  A  cushion  or  pad,  as  of  soft  leather  or  of  silk,  used  for 
smoothing  or  making  uniform  the  colors  applied  with  oil 
in  porcelain  and  glass  making,  for  cleansing  gilded  sur¬ 
faces,  etc. 

10.  Geol.  A  protuberant,  esp.  a  domelike,  mass  of  igneous 
rock  congealed  beneath  the  surface  and  laid  bare  by  ero¬ 
sion  ;  also,  any  body  of  rock  of  similar  shape  and  relations. 

11.  [Perh.  a  different  word.]  A  water  conduit  having  the 

form  of  a  gor-bellied  figure.  Obs.  Bailey. 

12.  [Perh.  a  different  word;  cf.  2d  bass,  lb.]  A  low 
seat  made  of  straw,  or  the  like  ;  a  hassock.  Obs.  or  Dial. 

boss.  v.  t.  ;  bossed  (b5st) ;  boss'ing.  [ME.  bocen ,  fr.  OF.  bo - 
cier.  See  the  preceding  word.]  1.  To  stuff  out;  to  emboss. 

2.  To  ornament  with  bosses  ;  to  stud. 

3.  Ceramics  it*  Glass  Making.  To  smooth  and  make  uni¬ 
form  by  tapping  with  a  boss,  or  pad.  See  boss,  n .,  9. 

4.  Mech  To  provide  or  furnish  with  a  boss  or  bosses, 
boss,  v.  t.  [Cf.  botch,  boss  a  hump.]  To  bungle  or  botch 

(a  piece  of  work).  Dial.  Eng. 
boss,  n.  [D.  baas  master.]  A  master  workman  or  super¬ 
intendent  ;  a  director  or  manager ;  a  political  dictator. 
—  boss,  a.  Slang ,  U.  S. 

boss,  v.  t.  To  hold  mastery  over  ;  to  direct  or  superin¬ 
tend  ;  as,  to  boss  the  house.  Colloq .,  chiefly  U.  S. 

A  club  of  thegns  or  knights,  or  at  a  later  (lay  of  merchants, 
may  aspire  (the  phrase  may  be  pardoned,  for  it  seems  apt)  to 
boss  the  town.  Pollock  if  Malt, 

boss,  v.  i.  To  be  master  ;  to  act  the  boss.  Colloq.,  U.  S. 
boss  (b5s),  n.  A  cow  or  other  bovine  animal ;  —  used 
chiefly  in  calling.  See  bossy.  U.  S. 
boss,  n.  A  person  who  has  the  proper  use  of  only  one 
eye  ;  also,  a  squint-eyed  person.  Dial.  Eng. 
bOS'SO-lated  (bSs'e-lat'Sd),  a.  [Cf.  F.  bosseler  to  orna¬ 
ment  with  bosses.]  Set  or  covered  with  bosses  or  small 
protuberances,  as  a  shell. 

bos'set  (-St ;  -Tt),  n.  [Cf.  boss  a  stud.]  The  rudimental 
antler  of  a  young  male  red  deer. 
boss'-eyecP  (bSs'id'),  a.  1.  Having  only  one  good  eye; 
also,  squint-eyed.  Dial.  Eng. 

2.  Of  a  piece  of  work  :  Unbalanced  or  otherwise  out  of 
true,  as  if  made  by  a  person  of  defective  vision.  Cant ,  Eng. 
bossing,  n.  A  boss,  or  a  swelling  resembling  a  boss, 
boss'ing.  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  of  boss. 

boss'ing,  n.  A  film  of  boiled  oil  spread  over  earthenware 
to  hold  the  coloring  matter. 

boss'ism  (b5s'Tz’m  ;  205),  n.  The  rule,  practices,  or  system 
of  bosses,  esp.  political  bosses.  Slang ,  U.  S. 
boss'y  (-T),  a.  Ornamented  with  bosses  ;  studded  ;  swol¬ 
len  in  or  like  a  boss. 

bos'sy  (b5s'T),  7i.  [Cf.  E.  dial,  busscalf  a  young  calf.]  A 
cow  or  calf  ;  —  chiefly  a  pet  name.  U.  S. 
bos  tan'gi  (b5s-ta»'jT),  n.  pi.  Also  bos-tan'Jl.  [Turk. 
bostanjl ,  fr.  bostan  garden,  fr.  Per.  bustan.)  The  royal  gar¬ 
deners  of  Turkey;  now  also,  the  military  guards,  oarsmen, 
and  attendants  of  the  royal  household,  about  600  in  number. 
Bos'ton  (b8s'tim;  205),  n.  1.  A  city  of  Massachusetts. 

2.  [/.  c.]  [F.]  A  game  at  cards,  played  by  four  persons, 

with  two  packs  of  fifty-two  cards  each  ;  —  said  to  be  so 
called  from  Boston,  Mass.,  and  to  have  been  invented  by 
officers  of  the  French  army  in  America  during  the  Revolu¬ 
tionary  War. 

Boston  baked  beans,  beans  flavored  with  molasses  and  baked 
slowly  so  as  to  leave  the  beans  whole.  —  B.  brown  bread. 
See  brown  bread  b.  —  B.  fern,  a  cultivated  luxuriant  form 
of  the  sword  fern  ( Nephrolepi.s  exaltata)  especially  adapted 
to  indoor  cultivation.  Although  not  botanically  distinct 


from  the  type,  it  is  often  designated  as  S.  exaltata  bosto- 
niensis.  —  Boston  ivy.  =  Japanese  ivy.  —  B.  Massacre,  a  dis¬ 
turbance  which  occurred  in  Boston,  Mass.,  on  the  evening 
of  March  5,  1770,  when  a  sergeant’s  guard  of  the  British 
garrison  fired  upon  a  crowd  who  were  pelting  them  with 
snowballs,  and  killed  three  men  besides  wounding  several 
others.  —  B.  pink,  the  soapwort.or  bouncing  Bet.  B.  Port 
Bill  or  Act,  Eng.,  an  act  (14  Geo.  III.,  1774)  closing  the  port  of 

Boston,  Mass.  It  was  in  retaliation  for  the  Tea  Party.  B. 

Tea  Party,  the  assemblage  of  citizens  m  Boston,  Uec.  lo. 
1773,  that  met  to  carry  out  the  nonimportation  resolves  of 
the  colony.  Disguised  as  Indians,  they  went  on  board 
three  ships  which  had  just  arrived  and  emptied  several 
hundred  chests  of  tea  overboard.  —  B.  terrier,  one  of  a  re¬ 
cently  established  breed  of  smooth-coated  dogs,  more  cor¬ 
rectly  described  as  a  small  bulldog  than  a  terrier.  They  are 
usually  brindle  in  color,  with  a  smooth  face,  and  straighter 
legs  than  a  bulldog,  and  weigh  from  15  to  30  pounds, 
bos'ton  ite  (b8s'twn-it),  n.  [So  named  because  found  at 
Marblehead  Neck,  near  Boston,  Mass.]  Petrog.  A  trachytic 
igneous  rock  consisting  almost  wholly  of  feldspar  (usually 
soda-orthoclase)  and  occurring  in  dikes  and  sheets. 
bOS'try  choid  (b5s'tri-koid)  )  a.  [Gr.  ^oorpu^o?  a  curl  -f- 
bos  try-choi'dal  (-koi'ddl)  j  -oid.~\  Bot.  Having  the  form 
of  a  bostryx.  Cf.  scorpioid. 

bOS'tryx  (bbs'trTks),  n.  [NL. ;  irreg.  fr.  Gr.  fioarpvx os 
a  curl.]  Bot.  A  form  of  cymose  inflorescence  with  all  the 
flowers  on  one  side  of  the  rachis,  usually  causing  it  to  curl ; 
—  called  also  a  uniparous  helicoid  cyme.  See  monochasium. 
Bos  wel'li-a  (b5z-wSl'T-d),  n.  [NL.,  after  Dr.  John  Bos¬ 
well  of  Edinburgh.]  Bot.  An  important  genus  of  incense¬ 
bearing  balsameaceous  trees  of  northern  Africa  and  India 
distinguished  by  the  triangular  3-celled  fruit  with  winged 
seeds.  B.  cartei'i  yields  olibanum,  or  Oriental  frankin¬ 
cense  ;  B.  frereana  produces  a  gum  elemi  called  main ;  B. 
serrala ,  the  salai  tree,  yields  gugal  resin.  t 

Bos  well'i-an  (-an),  a.  Relating  to,  or  characteristic  of, 
Dr.  Johnson’s  biographer,  James  Boswell,  whose  hero 
worship  made  his  narrative  a  faithful  but  often  uncritical 
record  of  details.  —  Bos'well  ize  (b5z'wel-iz),r.t.d*  t.— 
Bos'well-ism  (  Tz’m),  7*. 

bo-tan'ic  (bo-t5n'Tk)  W/.  [Cf.  F.  botanique.  See  botany.] 
bo-tan'i  cal  (-T-kal)  (  Of  or  pertaining  to  botany  ;  relat¬ 
ing  to  the  study  of  plants ;  as,  a  botanical  arrangement, 
textbook,  expedition.  —  bo-tan'i-cal-ly,  adv. 
botanic  garden,  a  garden  for  culture  of  plants  collected 
chiefly  to  illustrate  taxonomic  or  systematic  botany.  —  b. 
geography.  =  phytooeooraphy.  —  b.  physician,  a  physician 
w  hose  medicines  consist  chiefly  of  herbs  and  roots, 
bot'a-nist  (b5t'd-nTst),  n.  [Cf.  F.  botaniste.)  A  special¬ 
ist  in  botany  or  in  any  branch  of  it ;  a  student  of  the  struc¬ 
ture,  habits,  relationship,  etc.,  of  plants, 
bot'a  nize  (-niz),  v.  i.  ;  bot'a-nized  (-nizd)  ;  bot'a-niz'ing 
(-nlz'Tng).  [Cf.  F.  botaniser.]  To  collect  plants  for  botani¬ 
cal  investigation  ;  to  study  plants  in  the  field, 
bot'a-nize,  v.  t.  To  explore  for  botanical  purposes, 
bot'a  niz' er  (-nlz'er),  n.  One  who  botanizes. 
bOt'a  no-(b5t/«-no-).  A  combining  form  from  G reek  poravr), 
plant ;  as  in  bolanology,  bo/anonmncy,  etc. 
bot'a-ny  (b5t'd-fii),  n. ;  pi.  (in  sense  2)  botanies  (-nTz). 
[F.  botanique,  a.  &  n.,  fr.  Gr.  fiorauiKo;  botanic,  fr.  fioTavr) 
herb,  plant,  fr  /3 o<tk€li>  to  feed,  graze. )  1.  The  science  of 

plants  ;  the  branch  of  biology  dealing  with  plant  life.  Bot¬ 
any,  in  its  broadest  sense,  comprises  many  subordinate 
sciences,  each  with  a  distinctive  terminology.  The  most 
important  of  these  are:  cytology ,  treating  of  the  cell; 
morphology,  of  external  form;  anatomy  or  histology,  of 
internal  structure;  physiology,  of  life  processes;  paleo¬ 
botany,  of  fossil  plants';  ecology,  of  the  mutual  relation¬ 
ship  between  plants  and  their  environment ;  taxonomy  or 
systematic  botany,  of  plant  classification  ;  phytogeography, 
of  plant  distribution ;  pathology ,  of  plant  diseases.  (See 
these  terms.)  Applied,  or  economic,  botany  deals  with  the 
uses  of  plants  to  mankind,  and  includes  many  branches, 
such  as  agriculture,  horticulture,  forestry,  pharmacog¬ 
nosy,  etc.  The  scientific  study  of  botany  began  probably 
with  Aristotle  (384-322  b.  c.),  who  recognized  three  divi¬ 
sions,  trees,  shrubs,  and  herbs.  (See  plant.)  The  herbal¬ 
ists,  as  Fuchs  (1501-66)  and  Brunfels  (1500-34),  revived  the 
science;  their  works  dealt  chiefly  with  plants  of  real  or 
reputed  medicinal  value.  Tournefort  (1656-1708)  and  Lin¬ 
naeus  (1707-78)  were  the  fathers  of  modern  systematic  bot¬ 
any.  Since  1890  researches  have  added  much  to  the  knowl¬ 
edge  of  plant  physiology,  morphology,  and  cytology, 
which  had  been  subordinated  to  taxonomic  study. 

2.  A  book  which  treats  of  the  science  of  botany. 

Botany  Bay.  A  harbor  on  the  east  coast  of  Australia,  pro¬ 
posed  site  of  an  English  convict  settlement;— so  called  from 
the  number  of  new  plants  found  on  its  shore  at  its  discov¬ 
ery  by  Cook  in  1770.  See  Gaz.  Hence,  any  distant  penal 
colony  or  place  to  which  desperadoes  resort. 

Botany  Bay  gum.  See  acaroid  gum.  —  B  B.  kino.  See  kino. 
—  B.  B.  oak,  the  wood  or  timber  of  the  she-oak  {Casuarina) 
of  Australia;  —  so  called  in  English  markets.  —  B.  B.  tea. 
=  Australian  tea. 

Bo  tau'rus  (bo-tb'riis),  n.  [NL.  ;  cf.  F.  butor  bittern.] 
Zool.  A  genus  of  the  heron  family  consisting  of  the  typical 
bitterns,  the  type  of  a  subfamily, Bo  tau-ri'nae  (bo'to-ri'ne). 
botch  (b<5ch),  n .  ;  pi.  botches  (-6z  ;  -Tz).  [ME.  boche ,  OF. 
boche ,  a  dial,  form  of  OF.  boce.  See  boss  a  stud.]  1.  A 
swelling  on  the  skin.  Obs.  or  Dial. 

Botches  and  blains  must  all  his  flesh  emboss.  Milton. 

2.  [See  botch  to  mend.]  A  patch  clumsily  put  on. 

3.  Bungling  or  clumsy  work  ;  a  piece  of  work,  or  a  place 
in  work,  marred  in  the  doing ;  a  bungle. 

To  leave  no  rubs  nor  botches  in  the  work.  Shak. 
4  A  botcher  ;  a  bungling  workman. 

botch,  v.  t.  ;  botched  (bbcht) ;  botch'ing.  [See  botch,  a 
swelling.]  1-  To  mark  with  or  as  with  botches. 

Young  liylas,  botched  with  stains.  Garth. 

2.  [ME.  bocchen,  of  uncertain  origin.]  To  repair  ;  mend  ; 
esp.,  to  patch  clumsily. 

Sick  bodies  .  .  .  to  be  kept  and  botched  up  for  a  time. 

Robinson  ( More's  Utopia). 

3.  To  insert  as  a  patch.  Obs.  or  R. 


4.  To  put  together  unsuitably  or  unskillfully  ;  to  express 
or  perform  in  a  bungling  manner ;  to  spoil ;  mar. 

For  treason  hutched  ill  rime  will  be  tliy  bane.  Dnjden , 
botch  (b5ch),  v.  i.  To  do  mending;  esp.,  to  repair  clumsily; 
bungle. 

botch'er  (bScl/er),  n.  1.  One  who  mends  or  patches,  esp. 
a  tailor  or  cobbler.  Shak. 

2.  A  clumsy  or  careless  workman  ;  a  bungler. 

3  A  young  salmon  ;  a  grilse, 
botch'er-ly,  a.  Bungling  ;  awkward.  Also  as  adv.  Rare. 
botch'er-y  (-1),  »•  A  botching,  or  that  which  is  done  by 
botching  ;  clumsy  or  careless  workmanship, 
botch'y  (-1 ),  a.  Marked  with,  or  full  of,  botches ;  botched  ; 

poorly  done.  “  This  botchy  business.”  Bp.  Watson. 
bote  (bot),  bot,  n.  [Old  form  of  boot;  —  used  iu  composi¬ 
tion.  See  1st  boot.]  1.  Remedy;  help;  advantage.  =  boot, 
now  the  more  usual  form  in  these  senses. 

2.  Law.  (Now  usually  spelt  bote.)  a  Repair  of  buildings, 
fences,  bridges,  etc.,  or  an  assessment  levied  for  this  pur¬ 
pose;  —  formerly  only  in  combination,  and  still  chiefly  so, 
a.  iu  burhhoi,  brig&o/e,  burgh&o/e,  etc.  b  A  right  of  a 
tenant  to  take  timber  or  other  things  to  make  repairs  or  for 
other  necessaries ;  common  of  estovers  ;  —  chiefly  in  combi¬ 
nation,  as  in  cart  bole,  plowiofe,  for  repair  of  carts  or  plows, 
fir ebote,  for  firewood,  etc. 

3.  Old  Law.  (Usually  in  the  form  bot.)  A  compensation 
paid  by  way  of  composition  for  a  wrong  or  injury  ;  amends ; 
satisfaction.  The  bot  originated  as  a  payment  made  by  or  for 
the  offender  to  buy  off  the  injured  person,  or  his  family  or  clan, 
from  the  infliction  of  punishment  or  ven-  , 
gennee  by  self-help.  In  its  widest  sense  it 
included  any  payment  made  by  way  of  such 
composition,  as  the  wer,  and  the  wife. 

bot'er-ol  (  (b5t'er-ol),w.  [F.  bouterolle.] 
bot'er-oll  I  Her.  A  representation  of  the 
metal  end  of  a  sheath  or  scabbard  of  a 
sword,  used  as  a  charge.  Woodward. 
bot'lly'  (b5t'fll'),  n.  [See  bots.]  Zool. 

Any  of  numerous  dipterous  insects  of 
the  family  (Estridae,  whose  larvae  are 
parasitic  on  mammals.  A  common  spe¬ 
cies  infesting  the  horse  is  Gastrophilus  equi. 
usually  laid  on  the 
fore  legs  or  shoul¬ 
ders  of  the  horse 
and,  when  mature, 
hatch  if  licked  by 
the  animal.  The 
larvae,  called  bols, 
are  thus  taken  into 
the  stomach  and 
intestines,  where 
they  live  until 
ready  to  change 
into  pupas.  The 
sheep  botfly  ((Es- 
trus  ovis)  lays  its 
eggs  in  the  nostrils  Common  Botfly  of  Horse  (Gastrophilus 
of  sheep,  and  the  equi).  a  Adult  Female  Botfly ;  b  Larva 
larvaedevelopinthe  or  Bot.  Somewhat  enlarged 
frontal  sinuses,  sometimes  causing  the  death  of  the  sheep. 
In  tropical  America  one  species  sometimes  lives  under  the 
human  skin,  and  another  in  the  stomach.  See  warble  fly. 
both  (both),  a.  or  pron.  [ME.  bothe,  bape,  fr.  Icel.  baSir  ; 
akin  to  Dan.  baade,  Sw.  bdda,  OHG.  beide ,  bede,G.  &  D. 
beide ,  also  AS.  begen,  ba,  bu,  Goth,  bai,  and  Gr.  ap<f) u>,  L. 
ambo,  Litli.  aba,  OSlav.  oba ,  Skr.  ubha.  The  last  part  of 
the  word  is  due  to  the  definite  article  added  to  the  old  form 
seen  in  AS.  ba,  Goth.  bai.  See  the.]  The  one  and  the 
other ;  the  two,  without  exception  of  either.  1.  It  is  used 
substantively :  a  As  a  simple  pronoun.  In  early  use  the 
possessive,  bothys,  occurs. 

He  will  bear  both,  because  he  is  prepared  for  bot h.  Bohngbroke. 
b  With  of  followed  by  the  objective  :  (1)  Regularly  before 
pronouns  ;  as,  both  oj  us,  them,  whom.  etc.  “  She  alone  is 
heir  to  both  of  us.”  Shak.  (2)  Colloquially,  before  nouns 
(as,  “  both  of  the  brothers”),  where  both  without©/  (as,“  both 
the  brothers”)  is  to  be  preferred,  c  In  apposition  with 
nouns  or  pronouns.  When  the  verb  be  or  other  auxiliary 
is  used,  both  follows  it. 

This  said,  they  both  betook  them  several  ways.  Milton. 

Thy  weal  and  woe  are  both  of  them  extremes.  Shak. 
2.  It  is  used  adjectively  :  a  Generally  with  nouns ;  as,  both 
horses  ran  away.  It  now  precedes  any  other  attributive 
word,  as  a  demonstrative  or  possessive,  but  formerly  some¬ 
times  followed  it ;  as,  both  these  armies ;  both  his  eyes. 
“The  both  horns.”  Chapman,  b  With  pronouns,  npw 
usually  following  ;  as,  I  changed  them  both.  But  in  Mid¬ 
dle  English  both  might  precede,  and  both  which  still  regu¬ 
larly  occurs.  The  pleonastic  both  two,  both  twain ,  and  even 
all  both  were  formerly  used,  c  Formerly,  with  a  pi.  pos¬ 
sessive  and  a  noun,  and  sometimes  inflected,  as  bother, 
botheres ;  as,  “It  was  both  our  misfortune”  (that  is,  the 
misfortune  of  both  of  us).  The  noun  was  later  often  made 
pi.  “  Were  you  both  our  mothers  ”  (that  is,  the  mother  of 
Doth  of  us).  Shak. 

both.  conj.  1 1*  adv.  [i.  e.,  both  (things).  See  both,  a.]  1.  As 
well ;  not  only  ;  equally.  Both  precedes  the  first  of  two 
coordinate  words  or  phrases  and  is  followed  by  G7?dbefore 
tdie  other,  both  .  .  .  and  ....  It  is  also  sometimes  followed 
l^more  than  two  coordinate  words  connected  by  ajid  ex¬ 
pressed  or  understood.  In  this  construction  both  is  now 
not  preceded  by  a  possessive  or  adjective. 

To  judge  both  quick  and  dead.  Milton. 

A  masterpiece  both  for  argument  and  style.  Goldsmith. 

To  whom  bothe  heven  and  erthe  and  see  is  sene.  Chaucer. 

Both  mongrel,  puppy,  whelp,  and  hound.  Goldsmith. 
2.  As  well ;  also  ;  too  ;  —  following  two  words  or  phrases 
connected  by  and. 

Malice  mars  logic  and  charity  both.  TV.  Barlout. 
both'er  (both'er),  v.  t. ;  both'ered  (  erd) ;  both'er-ing. 
[Of  uncertain  origin.]  1.  To  bewilder,  as  with  noise;  to 
confuse.  Obs. 

2.  To  annoy  ;  trouble  ;  worry  ;  perplex.  See  pother.  The 
imperative  is  sometimes  used  as  a  mild  imprecation. 

“Oh,  bother  that  thing  !  "  she  answered  F.  R.  Stockton. 


]1  boa'que  (b8s'ka),  n.  [Sp.] 
Lit.,  woods  ;  hence,  a  thinly  in¬ 
habited  district.  Cf.  bl  n  doc. 
Colloq.,  Phil.  I. 
bos'quet.  Var.  of  bosket. 
Boa'rah  (b5z'rd).  Bib. 
boss  (b5s).  Dial,  form  of  buss. 

boss.  a.  Hollow  ;  empty.  Scot. 
—  boss  window,  bay  window. 
bosB'age  (bSs'ftj),  n.  [F.  bossage, 
fr.  bosse.  See  boss  a  stud.]  Arch. 
Bosses  collectively,  as  those  left 
in  the  rough  to  be  carved  in  posi¬ 
tion,  those  in  bolster  work,  etc. 
Bos'sard-ville,  n.  [From  Bos- 


sardyUle ,  Pennsylvania.]  Geol. 
A  Silurian  limestone  formation 
in  the  northern  Appalachians, 
bossed  (b5st),  a.  Embossed  ; 
also,  bossy;  covered  with  bosses, 
boss'er,  n.  One  who  bosses, 
boss  fern.  The  shield  fern, 
boss'l-ness,  n.  See-N ess;  bossy 
boss  plate.  Shipbuilding.  In 
single-screw  ships,  one  of  the 
alter  plates  on  ench  side,  cover¬ 
ing  the  boss  for  the  stern  tube, 
boss'-ship,  n.  See -ship. 
boss'y  (bSs'T),  a.  Inclined  to 
play  the  boss.  Colloq.,  U.  S. 


host  +  boast,  boist. 

bost.  Bossed.  Ref.  Sp. 
bosteous.  i*  boistous. 
boster  *h  boaster. 

Bos  to'ni-an  (b5s-to'nY-tfn),  a. 
Of,  pert  to,  or  like,  Boston.  —  n. 
A  native  or  inhabitants  Boston, 
bostour.  d*  boaster. 
bot.  Obs.  pret.  of  bite;  boot, 
bout,  but. 

bot  (b5t),  n.  See  bots. 
bot.  Var.  of  bote. 
bot.  Abbr.  Botanical  ;  bota¬ 
nist  ;  botany  ;  bottle  ;  bought. 

B.  0  T  Abbr.  Board  of  Trade. 


bo-tan 'ic,  n.  A  botanist.  Obs 
bo-tan'ics,  n.  Botany.  Obs. 
bot'a-nism  (bOt'd-ntz’m),  n. 
Botany.  Obs. 

bot  a-nol'o-gy  (-n81'f5-jY),  n. 
[ botano -  +  -logi/.]  Botany.  Obs. 
—  bot  a-no-log'i  cal  (-nfi-lOj'Y- 
kdl),  a.  Obs.  —  bot  a-nol'o-ger 
(-nOl'O-jSr),  n.  Obs. 
bot'a-no-man  cy  (-nft-mftn'sY), 
n.  [botano-  +  -mancy  ]  Divina¬ 
tion  by  means  of  plants. 

Botany  card.  [From  Botany 
Bay.J  A  carding  machine  for 
carding  merino  wools 


bo-tar'cha  (bo-tar'ka)  Var  of 
botargo. 

bo-tar'go  (-g5),  n.  [It.  bottarga, 
bottarica,  or  Sp.  botarga. ]  A 
relish  of  salted  mullet  roes, 
botch'ed-ly  (b5ch'gd-lY),  adv. 
of  botched,  p.  p.  of  botch. 
botch'i-ly.  cirfv.  of  botchy. 
bote.  +  boat,  boot,  but  ;  obs. 
pret.  of  bat,  bite. 

Bo-tein'  (b<5-tan'),  n.  [Ar. 
butain  the  second  moon  station, 
marked  by  three  small  sturs  in 
the  belly  of  Aries,  dim.  of  batn 
belly.]  Astron.  See  star. 


hotel.  bottle 
botelees.  +  bootless. 
boteler  +  butler. 
bo-tel'la  (bo-tcl'ya),  n.  [Sp., 
lit ,  bottle.]  See  measure. 
boten.  +  but,  button. 
boterace  +  buttress. 
botere.  +  butter. 
boterflye.  +  butterfly. 
botery.  +  buttery. 
boteswalne.  +  boatswain. 
both,  d*  boot,  booth. 
botham.  bothem  ^  bottom. 
bothe.  d*  booth. 


ale,  senate,  c&re,  am,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofa ;  eve,  Svent,  find,  recent,  maker ;  Ice,  Ill ;  old,  Sbey,  orb,  Sdd,  s6ft,  connect ;  use,  unite,  urn,  Up,  circus,  menii ; 

H  Foreljrn  Word.  f  Obsolete  Variant  of.  +  combined  with.  =  equals. 
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both'er  (bBtfe'er),  v.  i.  To  feel  care  or  anxiety ;  to  make  or 
take  trouble.  “  Without  bothering  about  it.”  H.  James. 
both'er,  n.  One  that  bothers  ;  state  of  perplexity  or  an¬ 
noyance;  embarrassment ;  worry  ;  petty  disturbance, 
both  er-a'tion  (-a'shiin),  n.  Act  of  bothering,  or  state  of 
being  bothered  ;  also,  a  thing  that  bothers.  Colloq. 

John  Burnet  is  dinning  into  the  ears  of  the  Court  a  botheration 
about  the  politics  of  the  magnificent  city  of  Culross.  Scott. 
Both'ni  an  (both'nT-ftn)  )  a.  Of  or  pert,  to  Bothnia.  See 
Both'nic  (bbth'ntk)  (  Gaz.  — Both'ni-an,  n. 
Both'ri-o-ceph'a-lus  (b<5th'rT-$-s8f'a-l&s),  n .  [NL. ;  both - 
Hum  -f-  Gr.  xec/mAr)  head.]  Zo'ol.  A  genus  of  tapeworms 
having  two  bothria,  or  suckers,  on  the  head.  The  broad  tape¬ 
worm  ( Dibothrocephalus  latus)  which  infests  man,  attaining 
a  length  of  twenty  or  thirty  feet,  was  formerly  placed  in 
this  genus.  Its  larv*  live  in  fishes,  especially  the  pike. 
Both  ri  ol'e-pis  (-ol'e-pis),  n.  [NL.  ;  bothrium  -f-  Gr.  Acirt? 
scale.]  Paleon.  A  genus  of  Silurian  ostracophores  of  the 
order  Antiarcha,  related  to  Pterichthyodes. 
both'ri  um  (bSth'rl-ftm),  n.  ;  pi.  -ria  (-d).  [NL.,  fr.  Gr. 

/Sotfpiov,  dim.  of  /3o0po9  trench.]  Zo'ol.  A  sucker,  as  on  the 
head  of  a  tapeworm.  See  tapeworm,  Illust. 
both'y  (bbth'T ),  booth'y  (bdoth't),  n.  ;  pi.  -ies  (-Tz).  [Scot¬ 
tish.  Cf.  booth.]  A  hut  or  humble  cot ;  a  booth  ;  specif.: 
a  A  shepherd’s  or  hunter’s  hut.  b  A  rude  hut  or  barrack 
for  unmarried  farm  servants,  or  for  masons,  quarrymen, 
or  other  laborers,  in  the  same  employ.  Scot. 

Bo  tO^CU'dos  (bo't6-koo/doz),  n.  pi.  ;  sing,  -do  (-do).  [Pg., 
pi.,  fr.  botoque ,  batoque ,  stopple.  So  called  because  they 
wear  a  wooden  plug  in  the  pierced  lower  lip.]  Brazilian 
Indians  of  short  stature  and  small  cranial  capacity  who 
wander  about  the  forests  in  small  unorganized  groups. 
They  are  naked  and  filthy  cannibals,  have  an  almost  form¬ 
less  language,  and  form  one  of  the  lowest  of  human  races, 
bot'o-nee  (b5t'o-na),  bot'o-ne  (-na),  or  bot'o-ny  (b5t/6-nt), 
a.  Also  bot'on-ne,  bot'on-nee,  etc.  [F.  boutonnS,  fr. 
boutonner  to  bud,  button.]  Her.  Having  a  bud  or  button, 
or  a  kind  of  trefoil,  at  the  end  ;  furnished  with  knobs  or 
buttons;  —  said  of  a  cross  (see  cross,  Illust.),  etc. 
bo  tree  (bo).  [Singhalese  60,  Skr.  bodhi,  prop,  enlighten¬ 
ment,  akin  to  buddlia.  Cf.  Buddha. 1  The  pipal  tree ;  specif. 
[cap. J,  the  sacred  tree  at  Buddh  Gaya  in  Gaya  district, 
Bihar,  under  which  Gautama  is  said  to  have  received  the 
heavenly  light.  Buddhists  say  that  this  tree  still  exists, but 
this  is  very  doubtful.  The  bo  tree  now  in  the  ruins  of  the 
temple  at  Buddh  Gaya  is,  however;  much  reverenced  for  its 
associatipns,  though  the  very  ancient  specimen  at  Anura- 
dhapura  in  Ceylon,  crown  from  a  slip  of  the  original  sacred 
tree,  is  perhaps  to-day  the  most  famous.  See  pipal  tree. 
bot  rl-o-my-co'sis  (b5t/rT-o-mi-ko'sis),  n.  [NL.  ;  Gr.  /3 o- 
Tpvs  cluster  of  grapes  -J-  mi/cojLs.]  Veter.  A  disease  of  the 
severed  end  of  the  spermatic  cord  in  castrated  horses  and 
rarely  in  other  parts  of  the  body.  It  is  due  to  infection 
with  Micrococcus  ascoformans ,  and  is  characterized  by  the 
presence  of  a  hard  tumorous  growth  in  the  scrotal  region. 
Bo-trych'i-um  (bo-trtk'T-um),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  /3oTpv9  clus¬ 
ter  of  grapes,  in  allusion  to  the  cluster  of  sporangia  ;  cf. 
Gr.  fioTpvxos  grapestalk.]  Hot.  A  small  widely  distributed 
genus  of  low  fleshy  fern  allies,  the  grape  ferns  or  moon- 
worts,  of  the  family  Ophioglossacea*,  having  a  lobed  or  com¬ 
pound  sterile  leaf,  and  a  sporophyll  bearing  distinct  spo¬ 
rangia  in  spikes  or  panicles. 

bot'ry-o  gen  (b5t'n-o-jgn),  n.  [Gr.  /3orpi»9  cluster  of 
grapes  -j-  -gen.']  Min.  A  hydrous  sulphate  of  iron  and  mag¬ 
nesium,  deep  red  or  yellow,  and  usually  botryoidal. 
bot'ry  Old  (b5t'rT-oid)  I  a.  [Gr.  /3 orpi/9  a  cluster  of  grapes 
bot  ry  oi'dal  (-oi'drtl)  f  -\--oid.]  Having  the  form  of  a 
bunch  of  grapes.  — bot'ry-oi'dal-ly,  adv. 
bot'ry  OS0  (-os),  a.  [Gr.  /3 oTpv9  cluster  of  grapes.]  Bot. 
a  In  the  form  of  a  cluster  of  grapes,  b  Belonging  to  or 
designating  the  racemose  or  acropetal  type  of  inflorescence. 
Bot  ry  o-spo'rl  urn  (-o-spo'rT-wm),  n.  [NL. ;  Gr.  /3oTpu9  a 
cluster  of  grapes  -f-  spore.]  Bot.  A  genus  of  chiefly  sap¬ 
rophytic  fungi,  belonging  to  the  Fungi  Imperfecti,  found 
on  decaying  vegetable  tissues.  B.  pulchrum  is  parasitic  on 
various  grasses  or  grains,  as  wheat,  attacking  those  plants 
which  have  been  weakened  through  other  causes,  and  pro¬ 
ducing  the  so-called  botryosporium  disease, 
bots,  botts  (b5ts),  n.  pi. ;  sing  bot,  bott.  [Of  uncertain 
origin;  cf.  Gael,  botus  belly  worm,  boiteag  maggot.]  The 
larvje  of  the  botfly,  esp.  the  species  infesting  the  horse, 
bott  (b5t),  n.  [Etym.  uncertain.]  1.  Founding.  A  plug  of 
clay  for  closing  the  tap  hole  of  a  cupola. 

2.  Lace  Making.  A  round  cushion  to  weave  lace  on. 
Bott'ger  ware  (bSt'ger).  Ceramics.  A  fine  reddish  brown 
stoneware  made  by  the  chemist  Bottger  about  1708. 
bot-tine'  (bo-ten'),  n.  [F.  See  boot  (for  the  foot).]  1.  A 
kind  of  buskin  or  legging.  Obs. 

2.  A  small 

boot;  a  lady’s 
boot ;  a  half 
boot.  J 

3.  A  bootlike 
brace  for  cor¬ 
recting  dis¬ 
tortion  in  the 
legs. 

b0t'tle(b5t'’l), 
n.  [ME.  bote!, 
bot  die,  F.bou- 

teille,  fr.  LL.  chemioal  Bottles.  1,  2  Washing  Bottles,  1  for 
auricula, dim.  precipitates,  2  lor  gases  ;  3  Pressure  Bottle ;  4 
oibutis,bultis,  Weighing  Bottle:  5  Screw-capped  Bottle;  0 
butta  flask.  Woulff  Bottle  ;  7  Salt-mouth  Bottle  ;  M  Reagent 
Cf  'butt  a  ^ott*e  f°r  Liquids  ;  9  Dropping  Bottle, 
cask.]  1.  A  hollow  vessel,  usually  of  glass  or  earthen¬ 
ware,  with  a  comparatively  narrow  neck  or  mouth  and 


without  handles.  Bottles  of  skins  of  animals,  as  of  goats, 
sewn  up  in  the  form  of  a  bag  and  tied  at  the  neck,  were 
used  by  the  Hebrews,  and  are  still  more  or  less  in  use, 
esp.  among  the  ruder  peoples.  Bottle  is  now  so  loosely 
used  that  its  limit  of  application  is  not  well  defined  ;  it 
is  generally  distinguished  from  such  vessels  as  the  jug  and 
demijohn. 

No  man  putteth  new  wine  into  old  bottles;  else  the  new  wine 
doth  burst  the  bottles,  and  the  wine  is  spilled.  Matt.  ii.  22. 

2.  The  contents  of  a  bottle  ;  as  much  as  a  bottle  contains  , 
as,  to  drink  a  bottle  of  wine  ;  hence,  fig.,  intoxicating  liq¬ 
uor  ;  as,  to  drown  one’s  reason  in  the  bottle. 

3.  Something  resembling  or  likened  to  a  bottle  as  above  ; 
specif.,  the  stand  of  a  bottle  jack. 

bot'tle  (b5t'’l),  v.  t.  ;  bot'tled  (-’Id) ;  bot'tling  (-ling). 
To  put  into  bottles ;  to  inclose  in  or  as  in  a  bottle  ;  to  keep 
or  restrain  as  in  a  bottle  ,  as,  to  bottle  wine ;  to  bottle  up 
one’s  wrath. 

to  bottle  off,  to  draw  from  the  cask  into  bottles, 
bot'tle,  n.  [ME.  botel,  OF.  botel,  dim.  of  F.  bottc,  of  uncer¬ 
tain  origin.]  A  bundle,  esp.  of  hay.  Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 
bottle  boot  A  leather  case  to  hold  a  bottle  being  corked, 
bottle  brush-  1.  A  brush  for  cleansing  bottles. 

2.  Any  of  several  plants,  as:  a  The  common  mare’s-tail. 
b  The  field  horsetail  ( Equisetum  arven.se).  c  The  large 
handsome  flower  of  any  Australian  myrtaceous  tree  of  the 
genus  Callistemon;  also,  the  tree  itself,  d  Any  tree  or 
shrub  of  the  genus  Sirmuellera  ;  also,  its  flower, 
bottle-brush  grass,  a  tall  erect  grass  (Hystrix  hystrix)  of  the 
eastern  United  States;  —  so  called  in  allusion  to  the  shape 
of  its  flowering  spikes. 

bottle  chart  A  marine  chart  of  surface  currents  as  deter¬ 
mined  by  means  of  sealed  bottles  set  ad  rift  at  certain  dates 
and  points  and  subsequently  picked  up. 
bot'tled  (bbt'’ld),  a.  1.  Shaped  like  a  bottle;  protuberant. 
2.  Put  into  bottles  ;  pent  up  in  or  as  in  a  , 
bottle. 

bottled  type.  Print.,  type  wider  at  the  bot¬ 
tom  than  at  the  top. 

'bottle  fish-  A  fish  of  the  genus  Sacco - 
pharynx  (which  see). 

bottle  glass.  Common  glass  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  bottles,  often  dark  green 
or  brown. 

bottle  gourd  The  common  gourd  of  cul¬ 
tivation  ( Lagenaria  lagenaria),  whose  shell 
is  used  for  bottles,  etc.  See  Lagenaria. 
bottle  green.  A  dark  shade  of  green,  like 
that  of  bottle  glass.  —  bot'tle-green  ,  a. 
bot'tle-head'  (b5t'T-hgd'),  n.  Any  of  sev¬ 
eral  small  whales,  as  the  beaked  whale  and 
blackfish. 

bot'tle-hold  er  (-hol'der),  n.  1.  One  that 
holds  a  bottle  or  bottles;  specif.,  an  at¬ 
tendant  upon  a  pugilist  in  a  prize  fight 
(who  uses  a  bottle  of  water). 

2.  One  who  assists  or  supports  another  in  a 
contest ;  an  abettor ;  a  backer.  Colloq.  Bottle  Gourds 
Lord  Palmerston  considered  himself  theboff/e-  (Lagenaria  la- 
holder  ot  oppressed  states.  The  London  Times,  gemtrta).  ^ 
bottle  jack.  1.  A  bottle-shaped  jack  for  roasting  meat. 

2  A  kind  of  jack  for  lifting, 
bot'tle  nose  ,  n.  a 
Any  of  several  ceta¬ 
ceans  of  the  dol¬ 
phin  family,  esp. 

Tursiops  lursio, 
common  in  the  „  ... 

North  Atlantic.  See  Bottlenose  ( Turnop,  lurs.o).  & 

DOLPHIN,  b  =  BOTTLEHEAD. 

bot'tle— nosed'  (-nozd'),  a.  Having  short  but  abruptly 
projecting  jaws  or  nose. 

b.  dolphin.  =  bottlenose  a  — b.  whale.  =  bottlehead. 
bottle  ore.  Bot.  Either  of  the  common  rockweeds  of  the 
Atlantic  (Fucus  vesiculosus  and  Ascophyllum  nodosum). 


bottle  pool.  A  game  of  pool  played  with  two  object  balls, 
one  cue  ball,  and  the  pool  bottle,  which  is  stood  on  its  neck. 
Scoring  is  done  for  making  a  carom,  pocketing  an  object 
ball,  or  overturning  the  bottle  after  hitting  an  object  ball, 
bottle  tit-  The  European  long-tailed  titmouse  ;  —  so  called 
from  the  shape  of  its  nest. 

bottle  tree,  a  Any  Australian  tree  of  the  genus  Stercu- 
lia,  esp.  S.  rnpestris.  so  called  from  the  swollen  trunk. 
See  kurrajong.  b  The  sour  gourd, 
bot'tom  (bbt'fim),  n.  [ME.  bolme,  perh.  of  different  origin 
from  bottom  the  lowest  part.]  A  clue  or  nucleus  to  wind 
thread  on  ;  also,  a  ball  or  skein  of  thread  ;  a  cocoon.  Obs. 
Silkworms  finish  their  bottoms  in  .  .  .  fifteen  days.  Mortimer. 
bot'tom,  v.  t.  To  wind  ;  coil.  Obs. 

As  you  unwind  her  love  from  him, 

Lest  it  should  ravel  and  lie  good  to  none, 

You  must  provide  to  bottom  it  on  me.  Shale. 

bot'tom,  n.  [ME.  botum ,  bolme ,  AS.  botm ;  akin  to  OS. 
bodom,  D.  bodem,  OHG.  podam,  G.  boden,  Icel.  botn,  Sw. 
botten,  Dan.  bund  (for  budn ),  L.  fundus  (for  fudnus ),  Gr. 
nvOp.rjv  (for  ^uBp-qv),  Skr.  budhna  (for  bhudhna).  Cf. 
found  to  establish,  fund,  ft.]  1.  The  part  of  anything 
which  is  beneath  and  supports  the  contents  or  bulk,  as  the 
part  of  a  chair  on  which  a  person  sits,  the  circular  base  or 
lower  head  of  a  cask  or  tub,  or  the  plank  floor  of  a  ship’s 
hold  ;  the  under  surface  ;  the  base. 

Barrels  with  the  bottoms  knocked  out  Macaulay. 
No  two  chairs  were  alike  ;  such  high  backs  and  low  backs  and 
leather  bottoms  and  worsted  bottoms.  Irving- 

2.  That  which  underlies  a  thing;  that  upon  which  any¬ 
thing  rests,  is  put,  or  is  founded,  lit.  or  fig.  ;  foundation ; 
groundwork  ;  footing. 

3.  The  bed  of  a  body  of  water,  as  of  a  river,  lake,  or  sea. 

4.  Liquor  poured  into  a  glass  to  be  diluted  before  it  is 
drunk.  Colloq. 

He  added  a  small  portion  of  water  to  a  bottom  of  brandy.  Irving. 
5-  The  fundament ;  the  buttocks. 


6.  A11  abyss.  Obs.  Dry  den. 

7.  Low  land  formed  by  alluvial  deposits  along  a  river ; 

low-lying  ground  ;  a  dale  ;  a  valley  ;  an  intervale.  “  The 
bottoms  and  the  high  grounds.”  Stoddard. 

8  The  lowest  part  or  point  of  anything  ;  the  foot ;  as,  the 
bottom  of  a  tree  or  well ;  the  bottom  of  a  hill,  or  a  page ; 
the  remotest  or  inmost  part  of  a  recess  ;  as,  the  bottom  of 
a  lane;  a  bay.  “  The  bottom  of  the  deep.”  Shak. 

9.  Naut.  The  part  of  a  ship  which  is  ordinarily  under 
water  ;  hence,  the  vessel  itself  ;  a  ship. 

My  ventures  are  not  in  one  bottom  trusted.  Shak. 

10.  Power  of  endurance  ;  as,  a  horse  of  good  bottom. 

He  was  iist  beginnin’  to  warm  on  the  subject,  and  I  knew  if 
he  did,  what  wonderful  bottom  he  had  ;  how  he  would  hang  on 
forever  a’most.  Haliburton . 

11.  Often  pi.  Dregs  or  grounds  ;  lees;  sediment;  also, 
a  heavy  residuum  of  impure  metal,  as  in  copper  smelting. 
12  Mil.  a  A  round  disk  with  holes  in  it  for  inserting  the 
rods  to  form  a  gabion,  b  In  ordnance,  a  plate  used  in 
building  up  grape  or  canister  into  a  cylinder  for  loading. 

13.  The  ballasting  about  railroad  ties. 

14.  Dyeing.  A  color  applied  as  a  fundamental  hue  before 
the  fabric  is  subjected  to  a  given  dye. 

15.  Mining.  =  gutter,  n.,  8.  Australia. 

at  bottom,  at  the  bottom,  at  the  foundation  or  basis  ;  in  re¬ 
ality.  “He  was  at  the  bottom*  good  man.”  J.  F.  Cooper.  — 
to  be  at  the  bottom  of,  to  be  the  cause  or  originator  of ;  to 
be  the  source  of  ;  —  usually  in  an  opprobrious  sense. 

lie  was  at  the  bottom  0/ many  excellent  counsels.  Addison. 
bot'tom  (b<5t'«m),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  bottom  ; 
fundamental ;  lowest  ,  under  ;  as,  bottom  rock  ;  bottom 
prices.  Also,  Colloq.,  last ;  as,  his  bottom  dollar, 
bottom  stope.  See  stope. 

bot'tom  (bSt'um),  v.  t.  ;  bot'tomed  (-umd) ;  bot'tom-ino. 

1.  To  furnish  with  a  bottom  ;  as,  to  bottom  a  chair. 

2.  To  serve  as  basis  for  ;  to  establish.  Obs.  or  R. 

A  sound  and  efficient  technique  must  bottom  American  litera¬ 
ture.  Richard  Burton. 

3.  To  found  or  build  upon  ;  to  fix  upon  as  a  support;  to 
base  ;  —  followed  by  on  or  upon. 

Action  is  supposed  to  be  bottomed  upon  principle.  Atterbury . 
Those  false  and  deceiving  grounds  upon  which  many  bottom 
their  eternal  state.  South. 

4.  To  reach  or  get  to  the  bottom  of  ;  to  empty ;  to  under¬ 
stand  fully  ;  to  fathom. 

All  this  is  likely  enough,  though  for  the  life  of  me  I  cannot 
bottom  it.  M.  Hewlett. 

6.  Mining.  To  underrun  with  a  level  for  drainage,  etc.,  as  a 
gold  deposit  which  is  to  be  worked  by  the  hydraulic  method. 
6.  To  cleanse  thoroughly,  or  treat  with  a  bottom  or  a  mor¬ 
dant,  preparatory  to  dyeing. 

bot'tom,  v.  i.  1.  To  rest,  as  upon  an  ultimate  support  ; 
to  be  based  or  grounded  ;  — usually  with  on  or  upon. 

Find  on  what  foundation  any  proposition  bottoms.  Locke. 
2  To  reach  or  impinge  against  the  bottom  ;  specif.,  Mach., 
to  do  this  so  as  to  impede  free  action,  as  when  the  point  of 
a  cog  strikes  the  bottom  of  a  space  between  two  other 
cogs,  or  a  piston  the  end  of  a  cylinder. 

3.  To  develop  a  turf  ;  —  said  of  a  grass. 

Bottom,  Nick  Ill  Shakespeare’s  “Midsummer  Night’s 
Dream.”  an  Athenian  weaver  w  ho  is  given  an  ass’s  head 
by  Puck,  and  upon  whom  the  fairy  queen,  Titania,  is  made 
by  magic  spells  to  dote.  He  is  also  principal  actor  in  the 
burlesque  interlude  of  “  Py  ramus  and  Thisoe.” 
bottom  boards.  Boating.  Boards  at  the  bottom  of  a  boat 
to  protect  the  outer  planking,  as  from  the  feet, 
bottom  disease.  Veter.  A  disease  of  horses  and  cattle 
appearing  in  low-lying  swampy  lands,  the  cause  of  which 
is  unknown.  It  is  accompanied  by  icterus,  ascites,  and  esp. 
cirrhosis  of  the  liver.  It  is  reported  from  New  Zealand, 
Nova  Scotia  ( Pictou  disease),  South  Dakota,  and  Europe, 
bot'tomed  (bbt'umd),  a.  Having  a  bottom  ;  having  at  the 
bottom,  or  as  a  bottom  ;  resting  upon  a  bottom  ; —  mostly 
in  composition  ;  as,  sh^rp-bottomed  ;  well -bottomed. 
bottom  fermentation  A  slow  alcoholic  fermentation 
during  which  the  yeast  cells  collect  at  the  bottom  of  the 
fermenting  liquid.  It  takes  place  at  a  temperature  of  4°- 
10°  C.  (39°-50'-'F.).  It  is  used  in  the  production  of  lager  beer 
and  for  wines  of  low  alcohol  content  but  fine  bouquet.  Cf . 
top  fermentation. 

bottom  glade  A  low  glade  or  open  place  ;  valley  ;  dale, 
bottom  grass  a  Grass  growing  on  bottom  lands,  b  Any 
grass  oflow  stature,  grown  in  mixtures  for  turf  or  sod. 
bottom  heat.  Hort.  A  soil  temperature  higher  tlian  that 
of  the  surrounding  atmosphere,  required  by  many  tender 
plants,  and  esp.  in  propagation  by  cuttings, 
bot 'tom-less,  a.  Without  a  bottom  ;  hence,  baseless  ; 
unfathomable  ;  as,  a  bottomless  abyss.  —  bot'tom  less  ly, 
adv.  —  bot'tom  less  ness,  n. 

bottom  lift-  Mining.  The  deepest  lift  of  a  pump ;  the 
deepest  pump  or  tier  of  pumps. 

bottom  Plate.  A  plate  at  the  bottom;  specif.:  a  Print. 
An  iron  plate  in  the  mold  of  a  press,  to  which  the  car¬ 
riage  is  fixed,  b  The  bed  of  knives  below  the  cylinder  of 
a  pulping  engine,  c  Ordnance.  =  bottom,  12  b  d  Found¬ 
ing.  A  plate  supporting  a  mold, 
bot'tom-ry  (b5t'uni-rT),  n.  [From  3d  bottom  in  sense  9 : 
cf.  D.  bodemerij.  Cf.  bummery.]  Mar.  Law.  A  contract 
in  the  nature  of  a  mortgage,  by  which  the  owner  of  a  ship, 
or  the  master  as  his  agent,  hypothecates  and  binds  the 
ship  (and  sometimes  the  accruing  freight)  as  security  for 
the  repayment  of  money  advanced  or  lent  for  the  use  of  the 
ship  if  she  terminates  her  voyage  successfully.  If  the  ship 
be  lost  by  perils  of  the  sea,  the  lender  loses  the  money  ;  but 
if  the  ship  arrive  safe,  he  receives,  with  his  loan,  the  inter¬ 
est  or  premium  stipulated,  usually  exceeding  the  legal 
rate  of  interest.  With  bottomry  bonds  priority  is  in  the 
inverse  order  of  their  dates  ;  they  are  subject  to  the  lien  of 
seamen’s  wages.  See  hypothecation  ;  cf.  respondentia. 
bot'tom-ry.  v.  t. ;  bot'tom-ried  (-rid) ,  bot'tom-ry-ing. 
To  pledge  by  a  bottomry  bond. 


both'erd.  Bothered.  Ref.Sp. 
both'er -er,  n.  One  who  bothers, 
both'er-head  ed.p.  a.  Muddle- 
headed. 

both'er -ment.  n.  Bother  :  both¬ 
eration.  Colloq.  I-SOME.I 

both'er-some  (-sum),  a.  See| 
both'-hand  ed.  a.  Ambidex¬ 
trous.  —  both  -hand'ed-ness,  n. 
both'-hands'  (bOth'h&ndz'),  n. 
A  factotum.  Rare.  B  Jonson. 
both'ie  (bOth'T).  Var.  of 
bothy.  Scot. 
bothome.  bottom. 
Both'ri-o-don(  b8th'rT-5-d5n),  n. 
[NL.  ;  Gr.  poOpiov  a  small 
trench  4-66009,  660FT09,  tooth.  1 
Paleon.  A  genus  of  Miocene  ana 


lower  Pliocene  ungulates  close¬ 
ly  related  to  Anthracothirium. 
bothum  +  BUTTON, 
both'um  (dial.  bOth'um).  Ohs. 
or  dial.  var.  of  bottom. 
botiler  +  butler. 

bottll.  +  BOTTLE, 
botken.  +  bodkin. 
bot'l.  Bottle.  Ref.  Sp. 
bot'ld.  Bottled.  Ref.  Sp. 
botle.  +  bottle. 
botler.  +  butler. 
bot'ling,  n  [Cf.  D.  bot  blunt.J 
The  European  chub.  Obs. 
botoler.  +  butler. 
botome.  t  bottom. 
boton.  button. 

||  bo-ton'  (bb-tdn'),  n. ;  pi.  bo¬ 


ton  Es(-to'nas).  f  Sp-  J  A  button  ; 
knot  at  the  end  of  a  rope  or 
lariat.  Mexico  Sr  Southwestern 
U.  S. 

botore  +  bittern. 
botoun.  button. 
botre.  ^  buttery. 
botry.  +  buttery. 
bot'ry-o-lite  (b5t'rT-^-lTt),  n. 
[Gr  $orpvs  cluster  of  gTapes  -f- 
-lite.)  Mm.  A  variety  of  dato- 
lite,  usually  botryoidal. 
bot  ry-o-ther'a-py  (-ther'a-pY), 
n.  [Gr  /36rpi»9  cluster  of  grapes 
+  therapy .]  =  grape  cure. 
bott.  j*  butt. 
bott.  Zo'ol.  See  bots. 

botte-  +  BAT,  BOAT. 


bot'te-kin  ( bCt't-kYn),  w.  [Cf. 
boot  1  k  1  n.]  A  small  fancy  boot, 
bottelar.  butler. 
bot'ter-oll.  Var.  of  boterol. 
bott'-ham  mer,  //.  [Cf.  bat  a 
club.J  A  heavy  hammer  with  a 
fluted  face,usedin  breaking  flax, 
bot'tle,  r.  To  put  up  (ha v)  into 
bottles  or  bundles.  Dial.  Eng. 
bot'tle.  Corrupt,  for  boltel. 
bot'tle,  n.  [AS.  bott.)  A 

house  ;  a  building.  Obs. 
bottle  bird.  Any  of  various 

weaver  birds  which  build  bottle- 
shaped  nests.  [cal,  Eng.  I 

bottle  bump.  The  bittern.  Lo- 1 
bottle  coaster.  An  old  kind  of 
tray  on  which  to  pass  decanters. 


bottle  cod.  The  cod,  or  pod,  of 
the  caper  Cap/taris  cynophallo- 
phora;  also,  the  plant.  Jamaica. 
bottle  fern.  The  brittle  fern, 
bottle  flower.  The  bluebottle,  1. 
bot'tle-ful.  n.  See-FUL.  Itian.l 
bottle  gentian.  The  closed  gen- 1 
bottle  grass.  a  The  foxtail 
grass,  b  The  rabbit-foot  clover, 
bottle  heath.  The  bell  heather, 
bottle  imp.  =Cartesian 

DEVIL. 

bot'tle-nest/.  n.  =  bottle  tit. 
bottlenose  oil.  Doeglingoil.  See 
oil.  Table  II.  [bottles. I 

bot'tler  ( b5t'l?r),  n.  One  that] 
bottle  screw.  A  corkscrew 
bottle  slider.  A  bottle  coaster. 


bottle  swallow.  The  fairy  mar¬ 
tin.  Austia/ia. 

bottle  track.  The  nath  in  the 
ocean  of  a  drifting  bottle.  Sec 
bottle  chart. 

bot'tling  (bOt'lTng),  p.pr.  vb. 
n.  Of  BOTTLE,  V. 

bot'tom-er,  n.  One  that  bottoms, 
bottom  ice.  =  ground  ice. 
bot'tom-ing  hole.  Glass  Mak¬ 
ing.  The  furnace  opening  at 
which  a  globe  of  crown  glass  is 
exposed  to  soften  it. 
bottoming  tap.  See  tap,  n. 
bottom  land.  See  3d  bottom,  7. 
bot'tom-most.  a.  See  -most. 
bottomrake  =  clearance.  5e. 
bot'tom-road'  bridge  A  bridge 


food,  fcTot ;  out,  oil ;  chair  ;  go  ;  sing,  iqk  ;  4*en,  thin;  nature,  verdure  (250) ;  K  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144) ;  boN  ;  yet ;  zh  =  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Guidr. 

Full  explanations  of  Abbreviations,  Signs,  etc-.  Immediately  precede  the  Vocabulary. 
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BOUNDEDNESS 


bottom  tool.  Mech.  Any  tool  held  under  a  piece  of  work 
used  in  conjunction  with  another  tool  working  on  top,  as 
the  lowermost  of  a  pair  of  dies  or  fullers. 
bott'-Stick  (bSt'stTk'),  n.  A  rod  for  inserting  the  bott  in  a 
cupola  tap  hole. 

bot'u  li-form'  (b5t/u-lT-f8rm';  bo-tu'lT-form),  a.  [L.  botulus 
sausage  -f-  - form .  ]  Sausage-shaped. 

II  bouche  (boosh),  n.  [F.  bouche  mouth,  victuals.]  1.  An 
allowance  of  meat  and  drink  for  inferior  officers  or  servants 
in  a  nobleman’s  palace,  on  a  military  expedition,  etc.  (Jbs. 

2.  A  mouth,  esp.  of  a  firearm  ;  as,  bullet  in  bouche.  Obs. 

3.  Medieval  Armor.  A  slit  in  the  edge  of  a  shield  for  the 
sword  blade,  or  a  rounded  opening  for 
the  shaft  of  the  lance. 

bou'doir'  (boo'dwar'),  n.  [F.,  fr.  bou - 
der  to  pout,  be  sulky.]  A  small  ele¬ 
gantly  furnished  room  to  which  a  lady 
may  retire  to  be  alone,  or  to  receive 
intimate  friends  ;  a  lady’s  (or  some¬ 
times  a  gentleman’s)  private  room. 

II  bouf  fant'  (boo'faN')  (  a.  LF-,  P- 
II  bouf'fante' (boo'faNt')  )  pr.  of  bou/- 
fer  to  swell.]  Putted  out ;  full  ;  bulg¬ 
ing,  as  a  dress  skirt.  —  bouf'fan-cy 
(bob'fVhi-sT),  n. 

bouge  (booj),  n.  [OF.  bouge  a  leathern 
sack  or  bag.  Cf.  budget.]  1.  A  wallet  or 
bag,  esp.  one  of  leather.  =  bulge,  1.  Obs.  Foot  Soldier  bearing 

2.  A  swelling  or  hump.  =  bulge,  2.  Obs.  a  Shield  with  a 

3.  The  bulging  part  of  a  cask;  the  bilge.  Kouche. 

bough  (bou),  7i.  [ME.  bogh,  AS.  bog,  boh,  bough,  shoul¬ 
der  ;  akin  to  Icel.  bogr  shoulder,  bow  of  a  ship,  Sw.  bog , 
Dan.  bov,  OHG.  buog,  G.  bug,  and  toGr.  7rrj\v5  (for 
forearm,  Skr.  bdhu  (for  bhaghu)  arm.  Cf.  bow  of  a  ship.] 

1.  a  An  animal’s  shoulder.  Obs.  b  A  limb  ;  a  leg.  Scoi. 

2.  An  arm  or  branch  of  a  tree,  esp.  a  main  branch. 

3.  A  gallows.  Archaic.  Spenser. 

Syn.  —  Shoot,  offshoot,  twig,  sprig,  spray.  —  Bough,  limb, 
branch  are  here  compared  only  as  terms  for  parts  of  a  tree. 
Branch,  now  the  general  term,  applies  indifferently  tc 
large  or  small  subdivisions ;  bough,  orig.  used  of  either 
large  or  small  branches,  but  now  perhaps  chiefly  poetical, 
is  in  ordinary  usage  applied  to  the  larger  only  ;  a  limb  is 
commonly  a  large  branch,  whether  growing  directly  from 
the  main  trunk  or  from  another  branch.  But  the  three 
words  are  frequently  interchanged. 

bough'pot  [bou'pQt'),  n.  Also  bowpot.  [bough  -f  pot.] 

1.  (dial,  boo'pbt)  A  vase  for  cut  flowers  or  boughs  ;  a 
flower  pot ;  a  bouquet. 

“  We  have  made  her  a  bowpot .”  “  Say  a  bouquet,  sister  Jemi¬ 
ma,  ’t  is  more  genteel.”  Thackeray • 

2.  Art.  A  conventionalized  vase  of  flowers  ;  a  kind  of  an- 
themion. 

bought  (bout),  7i.  [Cf.  Dan.  bugt  bend,  turning,  Icel. 
bugSa.  Cf.  bight,  bout;  see  bow  to  bend.]  Obs.  a  A 
flexure  ;  abend  ;  twist ;  turn  ;  coil,  as  of  rope.  “The  boughts 
of  the  fore  legs.”  Sir  T.  Browne,  b  The  fold  of  a  cloth. 
C  The  part  of  a  sling  that  contains  the  stone, 
bought  (bflt),  pret.  <£*  p.  a.  of  buy. 

bought  note.  See  contract  note. 
bought'en  (b6t'’n),  p.  a.  Purchased  ;  —  now  chiefly  Poetic 
in  use;  or  (Dial.  Eng.  &  Colloq.  U.  S.)  applied  to  things 
not  obtained  or  produced  at  home, 
bou  gie'  (boo'zhe';  bob'jf  ;  277),  7 1.  [F.  bougie  wax  candle, 
bougie,  fr.  Bougie,  Bugia ,  a  town  of  North  Africa,  from 
which  these  candles  were  first  imported  into  Europe.] 

1.  A  wax  candle. 

2.  Med.  A  long,  flexible  instrument,  as  of  waxed  linen, 
rubber,  etc.,  for  introduction  into  the  urethra,  esophagus, 
etc.,  as  to  remove  obstructions,  or  for  medication.  When, 
intended  for  medication  it  is  often  made  of  gelatin  or  other 
substance  that  melts  at  the  temperature  of  the  body. 

II  bou'gie'  dd/ci/male/  (bob'zhe'  da'se'mal')  [F.,  lit.,  decimal 
candle],  a  French  photometric  standard  having  the  value  of 
one  twentieth  of  the  Violle  platinum  standard,  or  slightly 
less  than  a  British  standard  candle  ;  —  called  also  decimal 
candle. 

||  bou  illon'  (boo'ydN' ;  bbol'ydN'),  n.  [F.,  fr.  bouillir  to 
boil.]  1  A  liquid  food  made  by  a  slow  boiling  of  beef,  or 
other  meat,  in  water  ;  a  clear  soup  or  broth.  Cf .  beef  tea. 
2.  Far.  An  excrescence  on  a  horse’s  frog, 
bou-lan'ger-ite  (boo-lan'jer-it),  n.  [After  Bordanger,  a 
French  mineralogist.]  Min.  A  bluish  gray,  metallic-look¬ 
ing  sulphide  of  antimony  and  lead,  Pb-,Sb4Sn,  occurring 
usually  in  plumose  masses.  H.,  2.5-3.  Sp.  gr.,  5.75-6.0. 
BOU  lan'gism  (-jTz’m),  n.  [F.  boufangisme .]  The  spirit 


or  principles  of  a  French  political  movement  identified 
with  Gen.  Georges  Boulanger  (d.  1891),  whose  militarism 
and  advocacy  of  revenge  on  Germany  attracted  to  him  a 
miscellaneous  party  of  monarchists  and  Republican  mal¬ 
contents.  —  Bou  lan'gist  (boo-laii'jist),  n. 
bou'lo  (boo'le),  ?i.  [Gr.  /3ovA^.]  1  Or.  Antiq.  A  legisla¬ 

tive  council  of  elders  or  chiefs ;  a  senate.  The  boule  of 
Homeric  times  was  an  aristocratic  body  of  princes  and 
leaders,  merely  advisory  to  the  king.  The  Athenian  boule 
of  Solon’s  time  was  an  elective  senate  of  400,  acting  as  a 
check  on  the  popular  ecclesia,  for  which  it  examined  and 
prepared  bills  for  discussion.  It  later  increased  to  500, 
chosen  by  lot,  and  extended  its  functions  to  embrace  cer¬ 
tain  matters  of  administration  and  oversight.  Cf.  stra- 

TEGOS,  HIPPARC'H,  DEMIURGE. 

2.  The  legislature  of  modern  Greece.  See  legislature. 
bou'le-vard  (boo'le- van! ;  F.  boo'l’-var'),  n.  [F.  boulevard, 
boulevart,  fr.  G.  bollwerk.  See  bulwark.]  1.  Fort.  Orig., 
the  flat  top  of  a  bulwark  or  rampart. 

2.  A  public  walk  or  street  occupying  the  site  of  demolished 
fortifications  ;  hence,  a  broad  avenue  in  or  around  a  city, 
esp.  one  decoratively  laid  out  with  trees,  belts  of  turf,  etc. 
boul'ter  (bol'ter),  n.  [Etymol  uncertain.]  A  long,  stout 
fishing  line  to  which  many  hooks  are  attached, 
boun  (bouu),  a.  [See  bound  ready.]  Ready  ;  prepared  ; 

destined  ;  tending.  =  bound,  a.  Obs.  Chaucer. 

boun,  v.  t.  &  i.  To  make  ready;  to  dress  ;  to  start  Archaic. 

We  will  :i 1 1  bnirur  om-M'lv.  H  tor  tin-  banquet.  Scott. 
bounce  (bouns),  v.  t.  ;  BOUNCED  (bounst);  bounc'ing  (boun'- 
sTng).  [ME.  bunsen;  cf.  D.  bonzen  to  strike,  bounce, 
bons  blow,  LG.  bunseti  to  knock;  all  prob.  of  imitative 
origiu.]  1.  To  bump,  thump,  or  bang.  Obs. 

2.  To  cause  to  bound  or  rebound;  sometimes,  to  toss. 

3.  To  proclaim  or  address  with  big  talk  ;  to  bully  ;  to  scold. 

Colloq.  J-  Fletcher. 

4.  To  eject  violently,  as  from  a  room  ;  to  discharge  un¬ 
ceremoniously,  as  from  employment.  Slang ,  U.  S. 

bounce,  v.  i.  1.  To  strike  or  thump,  so  as  to  rebound,  or 
to  make  a  sudden  noise  ;  to  bang;  to  knock  loudly. 

Against  his  bosom  bounced  his  heaving  heart.  Dryden. 

2.  To  boast ;  to  talk  big;  to  bluster.  Obs. 

3.  To  leap  or  spring  suddenly  or  unceremoniously  ;  bound. 

Out  bounced  the  mastiff.  Swift. 

bounce,  n.  1.  A  heavy,  sudden,  often  noisy,  blow  or  thump. 

The  bounce,  burst  open  the  door  Dryden. 

2.  An  explosion,  or  the  noise  of  one.  Obs. 

3.  A  sudden  leap  or  bound  ;  a  rebound,  as  of  a  ball. 

4.  Bluster;  brag;  untruthful  boasting;  audacious  exag¬ 
geration;  an  impudent  lie;  a  bouncer. 

5.  A  spotted  dogfish  of  Europe.  See  dogfish.  Eng. 

6.  A  peremptory  discharge  or  expulsion.  Slang,  U.  S. 
bounce,  ad v.  With  a  sudden  leap  ;  suddenly. 

This  impudent  puppy  comes  bounce  in  upon  me.  Biekerstaff. 
boune'er  (boun'ser),  1.  One  who  bounces;  a  large, 
heavy  person  who  makes  much  noise  in  moving. 

2  A  boaster;  a  bully  ;  a  liar  ;  also,  a  bold  lie.  Colloq. 

3.  Something  big;  a  good  stout  example  of  the  kind. 

The  6tone  must  be  a  bouncer.  De  Quincey. 

4.  A  man  employed  at  a  theater,  hotel,  or  other  place  of 
resort,  to  eject  disorderly  persons.  Slang,  U.  S. 

bounc'ing  (boun'sing),  a.  1.  Stout;  lusty;  buxom. 

Many  tall  and  bouncing  young  ladies.  1'hackcray. 
2.  Excessive;  big.  “  A  bouncing  reckoning.”  B.  &  FI. 
bouncing  Bet,  the  common  soapwort. 
bound  (bound),  n.  [ME.  bounde,  bunne,  OF.  bonne,  bonde, 
bodtie,  F.  borne,  fr.  LL.  butina ,  bod  in  a,  bodena ,  bonna  ; 
prob.  of  Celtic  origin  ;  cf.  Arm.  botm  boundary,  limit,  and 
boden,  bod,  a  tuft  or  cluster  of  trees,  by  which  a  boundary 
or  limit  could  be  marked.  Cf.  bourne.  ]  1.  A  landmark.  Obs. 

2.  The  external  or  limiting  line  of  any  object  or  spa'ce ; 
hence,  that  which  limits  or  restrains,  or  within  which  some¬ 
thing  is  limited  or  restrained;  limit;  confine;  boundary. 

He  hath  compassed  the  waters  with  bounds.  Job  xxvi.  10. 

On  earth’s  remotest  bounds.  Campbell. 

And  mete  the  bounds  of  hate  and  love.  Tennyson. 

3.  Borderland  ;  also,  the  tract  within  bounds;  domain. 
Syn.  — Limit,  term,  termination,  barrier,  bourne,  verge  ; 
border,  march,  precinct.  —  Bound,  boundary,  confine, 
frontier  agree  in  denoting  that  which  limits  or  confines. 
Bound  applies  to  the  limit  itself,  and  is  often  used  of  that 
to  which  no  concrete  or  definite  term  can  be  set ;  as,  “  I  over¬ 
leaped  the  bounds  of  modesty  and  use”  (Gibbon)’,  “He 
pass’d  the  flaming  boimds  of  place  and  time  ”  (Gray) ;  his 
ambition  knew  no  bounds,  to  break,  bounds.  A  boundary 
marks  or  indicates  a  bound ;  it  usually  implies  for  the  ob¬ 
ject  bounded  a  definite  extent ;  as,  the  St.  Lawrence  forms 
part  of  the  southern  boundary  of  Canada  ;  his  knowledge 
has  certain  sharply  defined  boundaries  (cf.  realms  beyond 


the  bou7ids  of  knowledge) ;  “a  map  of  the  boundaries  which 
propriety  sets  to  fancy”  (Couper).  But  bound  and  bound - 
ary  are  sometimes  interchanged.  Confine  (chiefly  pi.) 
often  denotes  a  common  bounaai'-y,  or  the  borderland  (Tit. 
or  fig.)  between  two  countries  or  regions;  as,  the  eastern 
confines  of  Russia  ;  “  The  confines  met  of  empyrean  Heaven 
and  of  this  world  ”  (Milton).  Frontier  denotes  that  part 
of  one  country  which  fronts  another,  or  (esp.  in  U.  S.)  the 
border  of  the  settled  and  cultivated  part  of  a  country ;  it 
often  connotes  remoteness,  difficulty,  or  danger ;  as,  a 
frontier  garrison,  frontier  life.  See  border. 
bound  (bound),  v.  t.  ;  bound'ed;  bound'ing.  1.  To  set 
limits  to  ;  to  establish  the  bounds  of;  to  confine.  Obs. 
He  shall  bound  his  reign  with  earth’s  wide  bounds.  Milton. 

2.  Tolimit;  to  terminate;  to  fix  the  furthest  point  of  exten¬ 
sion  of;  to  lie  along,  or  form,  a  boundary  of;  to  inclose  ; 
circumscribe  ;  restrain  ;  confine. 

Where  lull  measure  only  bounds  excess.  Milton. 
Phlegethon  .  .  . 

Whose  fiery  flood  the  burning  empire  bounds.  Dryden. 

3.  To  name  the  boundaries  of ;  as,  to  bou?id  France, 
bound,  v.  i.  To  have  its  boundary  (on) ;  to  abut  (on)  or  be 

contiguous  (with) ;  to  adjoin. 

bound,  v.  i.  [F.  bonder  to  leap,  OF.  botidir ,  bundir ,  to  leap, 
resound  ;  cf.  L.  bombitare  to  buzz,  hum,  fr.  bombus  a  hum¬ 
ming,  buzzing,  and  E.  b07nb. ]  1.  To  move  with  a  sudden 

spring  or  leap,  or  with  a  succession  of  springs  or  leaps. 

And  the  waves  bound  beneath  me  as  a  steed 
That  knows  his  rider.  Byron. 

2  To  rebound,  as  an  elastic  ball. 

Syn.  — See  skip. 

bound,  v.  t.  1.  To  make  to  bound  or  leap.  Rare. 

2  To  cause  to  rebound  ;  to  bounce,  as  a  ball, 
bound,  7i.  1.  A  leap;  an  elastic  spring;  a  jump. 

2.  A  rebound  ;  a  bounce,  as  of  a  ball.  Johnson. 

3.  Dancing.  A  spring  from  one  foot  to  the  other. 

4.  Ordnance.  The  path  described  by  a  shot  between  two 
points  of  grazing.  Obs. 

bound,  a.  [Past  p.  of  ME.  bounen  to  prepare,  fr.  boun 
ready,  prepared,  fr.  Icel.  buinn,  p.  p.  of  bua  to  dwell,  pre¬ 
pare;  akin  to  E.  boor  and  bower.  See  bond,  a.  <t*  7i.,  serf; 
cf.  busk,  v.~\  Prepared  ;  ready  or  intending  to  go  ;  on  the 
way  toward;  going;  —  with  to  or  for ,  or  with  an  adverb  of 
motion;  as,  a  ship  is  bound  to  Cadiz,  or  for  Cadiz.  “The 
mariner  bound  homeward.”  Couper. 

bound,  v.  i.  [ME.  bounen.  See  bound,  a.]  To  lead;  to 
go.  —  v.  t.  to  direct  (one’s  self).  Rare. 
bound,  p.  a.  [See  bind.]  1.  Restrained  or  fastened  by  a 
band,  bond,  chain,  fetters,  or  the  like  ;  tied;  confined. 

2.  Pregnant; — of  a  woman.  Obs. 

3.  Cohering;  glutinous  in  consistency.  Obs. 

4.  Inclosed  in  a  binding  or  cover  ;  as,  a  bound  volume. 

5-  Under  legal  or  moral  restraint  or  obligation  ;  obliged. 

I  will  be  highly  bound  to  you  would  you  comply  with  this  Enet- 
ern  custom.  _  Scott. 

6.  Constrained  or  compelled;  destined;  certain;  — fol¬ 
lowed  by  the  infinitive;  as,  he  is  bound  to  succeed. 

7  Resolved;  as,  I  am  bound  to  do  it.  Colloq .,  U.  S. 

8  Constipated;  costive. 

bound  bailiff,  Eng.  Law,  a  sheriff’s  officer  who  serves  writs, 
makes  arrests,  etc.  He  is  usually  under  botid.  The  term 
appears  to  have  been  coined  by  Blackstone  as  an  expla¬ 
nation  of  the  vulgar  term  bumbailijf.  —  b.  charge.  Elec.,  a 
charge  so  Influenced  inductively  by  a  neighboring  charge 
that  it  will  neither  affect  an  electroscope  nor  escape  to  the 
earth.  A  charge  not  so  held  is  called  a  free  charge  — b.  up 
in.  entirely  devoted  to ;  inseparable  from, 
bound'a-ry  (boun'da-rT),  n. ;  pi.  -ries  (-rTz).  [From 
bound  a  limit ;  cf.  LL.  bonnmium  piece  of  land  with  fixed 
limits.]  1.  That  which  indicates  or  fixes  a  limit  or  extent, 
or  marks  a  bound,  as  of  a  territory;  a  bounding  or  separating 
line.  In  a  deed  of  land  where  the  boundary  is  stated  in 
general  words  to  be  along,  on,  or  by,  a  bank,  ditch,  high¬ 
way,  road,  street,  stream,  pond,  harbor,  seashore,  or  other 
object  of  some  width,  the  grantee  is  generally  prima  facie 
presumed  to  grant  all  his  interest  to  the  center  of  the  ob¬ 
ject  so  named,  or  to  the  low-water  mark,  as  the  case  may  be, 
unless  by  some  specific  limitation  the  object  is  excluded. 

Cf.  FILUM  AQU.«,  RIPARIAN  RIGHTS,  SEASHORE,  etc. 

Sensation  and  reflection  are  the  boundaries  of  our  thoughts. 

Locke. 

2.  Cricket,  a  An  arbitrary  limiting  line  to  a  cricket  field. 
A  ball  hit  to  the  boundary  counts  a  definite  number  of 
runs,  b  A  hit  to  the  boundary. 

Syn.  —  See  bound. 

boundary  problems.  Math.  A  class  of  problems  in  the 
theory  of  functions,  which  involve  the  determination  of  a 
function  within  a  given  region  from  its  assigned  values 
upon  the  boundary. 


having  its  roadway  carried  upon  i 
the  lower  chord  in  a  truss  bridge, 
or  at  the  bottom  in  a  tubular 
bridge. 

bottom  sawyer  See  sawyer, 
bottom  yeast  Yeast  producing 
bottom  fermentation, 
botton  BUTTON, 
bot'to-nd,  bot'to-nee,  bot'to- 
ny  Vars  of  urn  one,  etc. 
bottre-  +  butter. 
botts.  Var.  of  bots. 

||  bot'tu  (bOt't (5o),  n.  [Cana- 
reBe  bottu.]  A  caste  mark,  as  a 
dot  on  the  forehead.  India. 
bot'u  line  (bOt'fl-lTn  ;  -leu),  n. 
[L.  botulus  sausage. 1  Mrd.  A 
poisonous  ptomaine  found  in 
spoiled  sausages  and  canned,  or 
tinned,  meats. 

bot'u-liam  (-lYz’m),  n.  [L.  hot- 
ulus  sausage  -f  -ism.']  Med. 
Sausage  poisoning  ;  allantiasis, 
boture.  +  butter. 
boty.  •fr  io" 'iv. 
bou.  +  BOUGH,  BOW. 

B  0  T7.  Abbr.  British  Ornithol¬ 
ogists'  Union.  [£eo/.| 

bou'at(boo'/lt).  Vnr.of  bowet.  | 
bou'ean  (boo'kdEn).  Var.  of 

BUCCAN. 

bou'ca-nelle'  (bdo'ka-ngl'),  n. 
The  sesi  (Lutianus  buccanella). 
bouch.  +  BOTCH. 

I|  bouche  (boosh),  n.  tc  v.  t.  [Cf. 
F.  bouche  mouth,  opening.]  = 
bush,  lining  of  a  hole. 

U  bouch^e'  (boo'sha'),  a.  [F.] 
Mns.  a  Muted  ;  —  of  horns,  etc. 
b  Stopped:  —  of  organ  pipes. ^ 

I  bouch^e',  n.  ;  pi.  -chIces 
(F.  -sha').  [F.,  morsel,  mouth- 
ful.  fr.  bouche  mouth.]  Cookery. 
A  small  patty  or  cake  ;  often,  a 


nie  of  puff  paste  and  forcemeat, 
boucher.  ±  butcher. 
boucher,  n.  [Cf.  OF.  bouge  a 
leathern  sack,  and  E.  budget.] 
A  bursar  ;  a  treasurer.  Obs. 
bou'cher-ize  (boo'sh?r-Yz),  v.  t. 
After  Dr.  Auguste  Bouchene,  a 
’rench  chemist.] To  impregnate 
with  a  preservative  solution  of 
copper  sulphate,  as  timber, 
bouchery.  f  BUTCHERY, 
bou-chette'  (bdo-shCt'),  n.  [Cf. 
F.  houehette,  dim.  of  bouche 
mouth,  or  OF.  bocete,  bochete, 
dim.  nf  boce.  boche,  a  boss.]  A 
large  buckle  fastening  the  lower 
part  of  the  breastplate,  in  medie¬ 
val  armor. 

bouchier.  *h  butcher. 
boucho.  Var.  of  BUCHU. 

I!  bou  chon'  (boo'shox'),  jd. 
-chons  (  /',.-s1i6n).[F.]  1.  Acork. 
2.  A  hard  hush  for  a  pivot  hole 
in  a  watch  or  clock  plate. 

3-  A  French  game  at  billiards, 
played  with  three  balls  and 
three  corks. 

boucht(booKt).  Var. of  bought, 
a  sheepfold.  Scot. 
bouchte  +  BOUGHT, 
bou  cW'  (bd&'klS')*  g.  [F., 
uckled.J  Fabrics  Woven  so 
as  to  have  a  knotted  and  curled 
appearance,  by  using  a  two-ply 
yarn  one  thread  of  which  is 
|  partly  drawn  out  into  a  loop, 
boud  (hood).  Var.  of  Boon 
|  North.  Eng.  Dial. 
i  boud  (  boud  ;  bdod),  n.  A  wee¬ 
vil  infesting  malt  or  provisions. 
Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 

\  bou'der-ie  (bdo'd5r-Y  ;  F.  bdb'- 
d’-re'),n.  [F.]  Pouting;  sulks. 
I  ||  bondin'  (bdo'dftN') ;  pi.  nou- 


dins  (-dfiN').  TF.]  A  kind  of 
entree  prepared  with  delicate 
forcemeat. 

||  bou  din'  or  di  naire'  (6r/de/- 
nar') or  bou  din'  noir'  (nw&r'). 
[F.  ordinaire  ordinary,  noir 
black.]  Black  pudding, 
boudoir  photograph.  See  pho¬ 
tograph,  n. 

boue.  i*  bow. 

boueer.  +  boor,  bower. 
bouel  •]*  bowel.  [.S’co/.| 

bou'et  (D<5o'5t).  Vnr  of  bowet.  | 

bouf.  +  beef.  [puff.  Obs.  | 
bouffe.  n.  [Cf.  F.  bou  foe.]  A I 

i  bouffe  (hoof),  n.  [F.,  buffoon.] 
Short  lor  OPERA  bouffe. 

Bou  gain  -  vil  -lae  '  a  (boo'gYn -v  Y - 
le'd  ;  commonly  -vYl'f-d),  n. 
Syn.  of  Bug i n v i i.l.ea. 
bou'gar  (bcSo'gdr),  ».  One  of  a 
set  of  cross  spars  used  to  form 

Iiart  of  a  cottage  roof.  Scot. 
>ouge  +  BUDGE. 
bouge  (booj),  r.  /.  [Var.  of 
bulge.]  1.  To  swell  out.  Obs. 
2.  To  bilge,  as  a  ship.  Obs. 
bouge.  r.  t.  To  stave  in  ;  to 
bilge.  Obs.  Holland. 

bouge.  n.  [F.  bouche  mouth, vict¬ 
uals.]  Bouche  (see  bouch  e.1)  $ 
food  and  drink;  provisions.  Obs. 
bougeren.  +  buckram 
bougeron,  n.  [OF.]  A  sodom¬ 
ite.  Ohs.  Cf.  BUGGER, 
bou'get  (boo'jrt).  n.  [Cf.  F. 
bougette  sack,  bag.  Cf.  bud¬ 
get.]  ller.  =  WATER  BOUGET. 
bough  +  bo,  interj.,  bow. 
boughed  (boud),  o.  Having 
boughs  :  covered  with  boughs  ; 
also,  stripped  of  boughs, 
bought,  bught  (bouKt ;  bfiKt ; 
bdf»Kt).  n.  Scot.  1.  A  sheep  pen 


or  fold  ;  specif.,  a  pen  for  ewes 
at  milking  time. 

2  A  square  pew  in  a  church  ;  a 
table  seat.  [close.  Scot. | 

bought,  bught.  v.t.  To  pen  ;  in-| 
bought,  r.  1.  if  i.  [See  bought 
a  bend.]  To  bend  ;  wind.  Obs. 
bough'y  (bou'Y),  a.  Full  of 
boughs.  _  [BOGONG.  I 

bou'gongHbdo'gOng^).  Var.  of  | 
bouhte  +  bought. 

Bouides  Var.  of  Buyides. 

II  bou  ilia  b&isBe'  (bdb,ya/b(<8'  ; 
-has').//.  [F.J  Cookery.  A  kind 
of  stew  ot  fi6h  and  various  vege¬ 
tables.  seasoned  with  onion, 
orange  peel,  saffron,  oil,  etc. 
bou  illi'  (bob'ye'),  //.  [F.,  fr. 
oudfir  to  boil.]  Cookery. 
Boiled  or  stewed  meat, 
bouillie  Var.  of  booly. 

||  bou  illon'nd'  (bix/yiVna'),  n. 
[F.]  Dressmaking.  A  puff. 

I!  bou  illotte'  (bbb'yot'),  //.  [F.] 
A  French  gambling  game  at 
cards,  similar  to  poker, 
bouk.  bouke.  Obs.  Scot  vars.  of 
buck,  lye. 

bouk  (bouk).  Dial.  Eng.  &  Scot, 
var  of  bolk,  v.  ;  bowk,  a  pail, 
bouk  (book). // .  [AS.  hue  belly  ; 
akin  to  G.  bauch,  Icel  biikr 
body.]  1.  The  belly  or  abdo¬ 
men.  Obs. 

2.  The  trunk  of  the  body;  the 
body.  Obs.,  Dial.  Eng.,  or  Scot. 

3.  Bulk  ;  volume.  Scot,  if  Dial. 
Eng. 

bouken  +  buck.  [bulky.  | 
bouk'y  (bdbk'Y).  Scot,  form  of| 
boul  (b<5ol),  n.  [Cf.  D.  beugel, 
G.  biigel,  hoop,  ring,  E.  bow  to 
bend.]  Obs.,  or  Scot.  5r  Eng. 
Dial.  1  A  bend  or  curvature. 


2.  A  curved  handle  ;  /d.,  a  joint¬ 
ed  pot  handle  of  two  parts.  Scott 
boul.  +  bowl. 
bould.  +  BOLD, 
boul 'der  (bdl'dPr),  boul'der-y 
(-Y),  etc.  Vars.  of  bowlder,  etc. 
boule.  ^  boll,  bowl 
boule  (bool).  Var.  of  buhl. 
boulene.  +  bowline. 

||  bou  lette'  (boo'lft'),  v.  ;  pi. 
-lettes  (F.  -lPt).  [F.,  dim.  of 
boule  ball.]  Cookery.  A  little 
ball,  as  of  dough  or  meat.  — 
||  boulettes  de  hachls  (dC  ha'- 
she'),  forcemeat  balls. 

II  bou  leu-te'ri-on  (boo'lu-te'rY- 
5n), //.;;//. -kia  (-d).  [Gr.  /3ov- 
Aei'TTjpiou.]  A  Greek  chamber 
or  place  of  assembly. 

|[  bouTe-var  dier'  (bdol'viir'- 
dya'),  n.  [F.J  A  frequenter  of 
a  citv  boulevard,  esp.  in  Paris 
bou'le-vard-ize, /•. /.  See-ize 
||  bou  le  ver  se-ment'  _  (booF- 
vPr'se-maN'  ;  E.  bobl  vOrs'- 
mfnt),  n.  [F.]  Complete  over¬ 
throw  ;  convulsion  ;  disorder, 
boule'work  (bool'wfirk').  Var. 
of  BUMLWORK. 
boulge.  +  BOUGE,  BULGE, 
bou-lim'i-a  (boo-lYm'Y-a;  bou-)- 
Var.  of  bulimia. 
bou'li-my  bulimy. 
boulin.  bowline. 
bouile  ( bool).  Var.  of  buhl. 
boul'spret.  bowsprit. 
boul'ster.  +  bolster 
boult.  Obs.  or  dial.  var.  of  bolt. 
boultar  +  bolter. 
boul'tel.  boul 'tell  (bOl'tgl).  Var. 
of  BOLT  EL. 

boul'tel  (brtl 'tel),  n.  [ME .bnl- 
telle,  OF.  bvltel,  buletel,  F.  bln- 
lean.  See  bolt  to  sift.]  Obs. 


1.  A  cloth  for  sifting  ;  a  bolter  ; 
also,  the  degree  of  fineness  de¬ 
termined  by  its  mesh. 

2.  Bran  of  meal  after  dressing 
boulten.  +  bolt. 

boult'er.  Var.  of  bolter,  sieve, 
boul 'tin.  boul'tine.  +  boltel. 
boult'spret.  +  bowsprit. 

Boul  vin’s'  re-cip'ro-cal  di'a- 

?ram  (bool'v&Nz').  [After  J. 
toulvin ,  Belgian  scientist.] 
Engin.  A  four-part  plane  dia¬ 
gram  having  four  axes  at  right 
angles  representing  tempera¬ 
ture,  entropy,  specific  volume, 
and  absolute  pressure  respec¬ 
tively,  used  in  converting  auin- 
rlieator  diagram  into  a  tempera¬ 
ture-entropy  diagram, 
bourn  +  balm.  [tenant.  | 

bou'man.  Var.  of  bow.man,| 
boun.  +  boon. 

bounce'a-tle  (boun'sd-b’l),  «. 
Colloq.  l.  Given  to  bounce  or 
bluster  Eng. 

2.  Capable  of  being  bounced. — 
bounce'a-bly  (-blY),  adv. 
bounch.  +  bunch. 
bounc'ing-ly.  adv.  of  bouncing, 
.  pr.  of  bounce. 
ound.  d*  boon. 
bound'a-ble,  a.  See  -able. 
bound'age  +  bondage. 
j  bound'age.  n.  [bound  to  limit  + 
-age.]  Obs.  1.  A  bounding. 

■  2.  Bounds  ;  compass, 
boundance  f  abundance. 
boundary  rider.  One  who  rides 
round  tne  boundaries  of  a  sta¬ 
tion  and  keeps  the  fences  ki 
order.  Australasia. 
bound'ed,  />.  j>.  tf  j».  a.  of  bound, 
v.  t.  \  i.  —  bound'ed-ly.  adv.  — 
bound'ed-ness.  //. 


ale,  senate,  efire,  am,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofa ;  eve,  event,  find,  recent,  maker ;  Ice,  Ill ;  old,  obey,  orb,  5dd,  sSft,  connect ;  use,  finite,  firn,  Up,  circus,  menu ; 

I  Foreign  Word.  +  Obsolete  Variant  of.  +  combined  with.  =  equals. 
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bound'en  (boun'd’n),  p.  p.  &  a.  [Old  p.  p.  of  bind.'] 

1.  Bound  ;  fastened  by  bonds.  Obs. 

2.  Under  obligation,  as  for  a  favor  ;  obliged  ;  beholden. 

I  am  much  bounden  to  your  majesty.  Shak. 

3.  Made  obligatory  ;  imposed  as  a  duty  ;  binding. 

This  holy  word,  that  teacheth  us  truly  our  bounden  duty  toward 
our  Lord  God  in  every  point.  Ridley. 

bound'er  (-der),  n.  1.  One  that  limits  ;  a  boundary. 

2.  A  borderer.  Obs. 

3.  An  apparently  prosperous  and  inherently  vulgar  person 
of  obtrusive  manners.  Colloq.,  Eng.  Possibly  connected 
with  brass  bounder . 

bounding,  v.a.  Moving  with  a  bound  or  bounds;  exuberant. 

Tne  bounding  pulse,  the  languid  limb.  Montgomery. 
boundless,  a.  Without  bounds  or  confines;  illimitable; 
vast.  —  boundless  ly,  adv.  —  boundless  ness,  n. 

Syn.  —  Unlimited,  unconfined,  immeasurable,  illimitable, 
infinite.  For  distinction  in  mathematics,  see  infinite,  a.,  4. 
boun'te-ous  (boun'te-Ss),  a.  [ME.  bountevous,  OF.  bontif , 
fr.  bonte.  See  bounty.]  1.  Characterized  by  bounty; 
giving,  or  disposed  to  give,  freely  ;  liberal ;  munificent. 

But  O,  thou  bounteous  Giver  of  all  good.  Cowper. 

2.  Valiant.  Obs. 

3.  Liberally  bestowed  ;  plentiful ;  ample. 

—  boun'te  ous-ly,  adv.  —  boun'te-ous  ness,  n. 
boun'teth  (boon'tSth),  boun'tith,  n.  [OF.  buntet ,  bonte. 

See  bounty.]  Bounty;  reward;  esp.,  a  stipulated  gift 
supplementing  money  wages.  Scot.  <6*  Dial.  Eng. 
boun'tl  ful  (boun'tT-f<J61),  a.  1.  Free  in  giving  ;  liberal  in 
bestowing  gifts  and  favors. 

God,  the  bountiful  Author  of  our  being.  Locke 

2  Plentiful ;  abundant ;  as,  a  bountif  ul  supply  of  food. 
Syri.  — Generous,  munificent,  bounteous.  See  liberal. 

—  boun'tl  ful  ly,  arfr.  —  boun'tl  ful  ness,  n. 
Bounli-ful.  Lady.  In  Farquhar’s  comedy  “The  Beaux’ 

Stratagem,”  a  country  gentlewoman  whose  benevolence 
to  the  poor  and  sick  has  become  proverbial, 
boun'ty  (boun'tl),  n.  ;  pi.  -ties  (-tTz).  [ME.  bounte  good¬ 
ness,  kindness,  F.  bonte ,  fr.  L.  bonilas ,  fr.  bonus  good,  for 
older  duonus.]  1.  Goodness  ;  kindness  ;  virtue  ;  worth.  Obs. 

2.  Valor;  prowess  ;  rarely,  a  valorous  deed.  Obs. 

3.  Liberality  in  bestowing  gifts  or  favors;  gracious  or 
liberal  giving  ;  generosity  ;  munificence. 

My  bounty  is  as  boundless  us  the  sea.  Shak 

4.  That  which  is  given  generously  or  liberally.  “  Thy 
morning  bounties Cowper. 

5.  A  reward;  esp.,  a  premium  offered  to  induce  men  to 
enter  public  service  or  to  encourage  an  industry. 

A  bounty  is,  in  principle,  something  received  by  producers  in 
addition  to  the  price  received  from  consumers  through  the  ordi¬ 
nary  operation  of  the  market.  In  political  economy  the  term  is 
usually  confined  to  such  additions  as  are  given  by  governments. 

Diet,  of  Pol.  Econ. 

A  bounty  brings  the  burden  of  supporting  the  favored  industry 
upon  the  shoulders  of  the  whole  hotly  of  taxpayers.  A.  T.  Hadley. 
Syn.  —  Munificence,  generosity, beneficence.  See  subsidy. 


bon  (local  pron.  bGr'bwn)  County,  Kentucky;  by  exten¬ 
sion,  a  similar  whisky  made  from  a  mash  of  corn  only,  or 
principally  of  corn  with  some  rye  or  malt  added. 
Bour'bon  ism  (boor'bwn-Tz’m),  n.  Adherence  to  the  Bour¬ 
bons  ,  legitimism  ;  obstinate  conservatism.  —  Bour'bon- 
1st,  to. 

bourd  (boord),  n.  [F.  bourde  fib,  OF.  borde ,  bourde ,  jest.] 
A  jest ;  merry  tale  ;  fun;  also,  mockery.  Obs.  or  Archaic. 
bourd.  i.  &  t.  ^  To  jest ;  to  mock.  Obs.  or  Archaic. 
bourd'er  (boor'der),  n.  A  jester;  a  mocker.  Obs.  or  Archaic. 
bour'don  (boor'dtfn),  TO.  [F.,  fr.  L.  burdo  mule,  esp.  one 
used  for  carrying  litters.  Cf .  Sp.  muleta  a  young  she  mule 
also,  crutch,  prop.]  1.  A  pilgrim’s  staff. 

2.  A  baton  or  wand,  as  the  official  staff  of  a  prior. 

3.  A  cudgel ;  sometimes,  a  tilting  spear. 

bour'don  (boor'dfln),  n.  [F.  See  burden  a  refrain.] 
Music,  a  A  drone  bass,  as  in  a  bagpipe,  or  a  hurdy-gurdy  ; 
a  monotonous  undersong  or  accompaniment.  See  burden 
(of  a  song),  b  An  organ  stop,  usually  of  16  feet  tone. 
Bour  don'  gauge  (boor'dfiN').  [After  Louis  Bourdon ,  in¬ 
ventor. J  Meek.  A  manometer  con¬ 
sisting  essentially  of  a  blind  curved 
tube,  oval  in  section,  open  at  one 
end  to  the  gas,  steam,  etc.,  whose 
7>ressure  is  to  be  registered.  A  vari¬ 
ation  of  pressure  in  the  fluid  causes 
anticlastic  bending  of  the  tube,  the 
free  (blind)  end  oi  which  carries  or 
actuates  the  registering  pointer. 

Cf.  DIAPHRAGM  GAUGE. 

bourg  (boor;  boorg),  n.  [F.  See 
burgess;  borough,  a  town.]  A  town 
or  village  ;  specif.  :  a  One  neighbor¬ 
ing  a  castle,  b  One  on  the  Conti-  Bourdon  Gauge, 
nent,  as  distinguished  from  an  English  town,  c  A  market 
tow’ii  (the  modern  French  sense). 

bour  geois'  (bGr-jois'),  n.  [After  Bourgeois ,  a  French  type 
founder  ;  or  fr.  F.  bourgeois  of  the  middle  class,  as  being 
between  brevier  and  long  primer  :  cf.  G.  bourgeois ,  borgis. 
Cf.  burgess.]  Print.  A  size  of  type  between  long  primer 
and  brevier.  See  type. 

This  line  is  printed  in  bourgeois  type. 

II  bourgeois'  (boor'zhwa'),  to.  masc.  )  [F.,  fr.  bourg  town; 

!  bourgeoise'  (-zhw&z'),  n.  fern.  J  of  German  origin. 
See  burgess.]  1.  A  man  of  middle  rank  in  society  ;  a  citi¬ 
zen,  as  betw  een  a  gentleman  on  one  hand,  and  a  peasant  on 
the  other  ;  one  of  the  shopkeeping  class.  France. 

2.  See  coin. 

bour  geois',  a.  masc.  (  [F.]  Characteristic  of  the  middle 
II  bour  geoise',  a.  Jem  .  1  class;  hence,  common;  lacking 
distinction  or  refinement. 

II  bourgeoi  sie'  (bobr'zhwd'ze'),  n.  [F.]  The  French 
bourgeois  collectively  ;  hence,  sometimes,  the  same  class 
in  other  countries. 


bounty  jumper.  One  who,  during  the  latter  part  of  the 
Civil  War,  enlisted  in  the  United  States  service  to  get  the 
bounty,  and  then  deserted.  Col/oq. 

Bou  pho'ni  a  (boo-f<5'm-d  ;  bou-),  n.  [Gr.  ra  /3ov$di/ia 
(sc.  iepa);  deriv.  fr.  /Jou?  ox  -j-  <f)6uo<;  slaughter.]  Gr. 
Relig.  The  chief  rite  of  the  Dipolia.  It  comprised  :  the 
sacrifice  of  an  ox  ;  the  trial  nnd  condemnation  of  the  ax  with 
which  the  ox  was  slain,  and  the  casting  of  it  into  the  sea  as  pun¬ 
ishment  ;  nnd  the  stuffing  of  the  ox’s  skin  with  grass  and  yoking 
the  effigy  to  a  plow.  The  ox  has  been  explained  as  a  vegetation 
spirit,  ns  a  totemistlc  animal,  etc. 
bou-quet'  (boo-ka' ;  277),  to.  [F.  bouquet  bunch,  bunch  of 
flowers,  trees,  feathers,  for  bousquet ,  bosquet ,  thicket,  a 
little  wood,  dim.  of  LL.  boscus.  See  bush  thicket;  cf. 
bosket.]  1.  A  nosegay  ;  a  bunch  of  flowers. 

2.  A  perfume  ;  an  aroma;  as,  the  bouquet  of  wine. 

3.  Any  of  various  clusterlike  things  like,  or  fancied  to  be 
like,  a  nosegay  ;  as  :  a  A  bunch  of  herbs  for  flavoring,  b 
A  large  flight  of  rockets,  etc.,  in  fireworks,  c  The  flight  of 
a  flock  of  pheasants  from  the  central  meeting  point  of  the 
beaters ;  also,  the  meeting  spot  itself. 

4.  A  medium-sized  cigar  tapered  at  both  ends. 

Bour'bon  (boor'bun),  to.  [From  the  castle  and  seigniory  of 

Bourbon  in  central  France.]  1.  A  member  of  the  noble 
French  family  of  Bourbon,  derived  from  Baron  Aimar  of 
the  9th  century,  whose  descendants  founded  dynasties  in 
France  (Henry  IV.,  1589),  Spain  (Philip  V.,  1700),  and  Na¬ 
ples  (Charles  III.,  1735). 

2.  A  ruler  or  politician  who  clings  obstinately  to  ideas 
adapted  to  an  order  of  things  gone  by  ;  —  sometimes  applied 
to  Democrats  of  the  southern  United  States. 

3.  Hort.  a  A  rose  ( Rosa  borbonica)  of  compact  upright 
growth,  with  shining  leaves,  prickly  branches,  and  clustered 
flowers.  It  is  generally  considered  an  accidental  hybrid  be¬ 
tween  the  Bengal  and  Damask  roses,  b  A  race  of  roses 
descended  from  this  type,  embracing  many  garden  varie¬ 
ties,  of  which  Souvenir  de  la  Malmaison  and  Hermosa  are 
examples.  Also,  any  rose  of  this  race. 

4.  [/.  c.]  Bourbon  whisky. 

Bourbon  lily,  the  common  white  lily  ( Lilium  candidnm).  — 
B.  style.  Arch.  See  architecture,  Table.  —  B.  tea.  Bot.  = 
paham.  —  b.  whisky,  whisky  produced  from  corn  in  Bour- 


Bou-rign'lan  (boo-rtn'yan),  a.  Eccl.  Hist.  Pertaining  to, 
or  derived  from,  Antoinette  Bourignon  (1616-80),  a  religious 
mystic,  who  taught  in  Holland,  Flanders,  etc.,  and  had 
some  following  in  Scotland.  —  Bou  rign'ian-ism  (-iz’m), 
-on  Ism,  n._—  Bou-rign'ian-lst  (-yau-Tst),  on  1st,  to. 
bourn  [(bom),  to.  [ME.  burne ,  borne ,  AS.  buma;  akin 
bourne  j  to  OS.  brunno  spring,  G.  born ,  brunnen ,  OHG. 
prunno,  Goth,  brunna ,  Icel.  brunnr.  The  root  is  perh.  that 
of  bum,  v. ,  because  the  source  of  a  stream  seems  to  issue 
forth  boiling  from  the  earth.]  A  stream  or  rivulet ;  a  burn  ; 
—  applied  esp.  in  southern  England  to  the  winter  streams 
of  the  chalk  downs.  In  the  north  the  form  burn  is  used. 

My  litfle  boat  can  safely  pass  this  perilous  bourn.  Spenser. 
bourn  )  (bom  ;  boom  ;  277),  n.  [F.  borne.  See  bound  a 
bourne  I  limit.]  1.  Abound  ;  a  boundary  ,  a  limit;  hence, 
point  aimed  at ;  goal. 

The  undiscovered  country,  from  whose  bourn 

No  traveler  returns.  *  Shak. 

Sole  bourn,  sole  wish,  sole  object  of  my  song.  Wordsworth. 

To  make  the  doctrine  .  .  .  their  intellectual  bourne.  Tyndall. 
2.  Domain  ;  realm.  Obs.  or  Poetic. 

In  water,  fiery  realm,  and  airy  bourne  Keats. 

bour'non  Ite  (boor'n#n-it),  TO.  [After  Count  Boumon,  a 
mineralogist.]  Min.  A  steel-gray  or  black,  metallic-look¬ 
ing  sulphide  of  antimony,  lead,  and  copper,  PbCuSbS3,  oc¬ 
curring  crystallized,  often  in  twin  crystals  shaped  like  cog¬ 
wheels  (wheel  ore),  also  massive.  H.,  2.5-3.  Sp.  gr.,  5.7-5.9. 
bou'rock  (boo'rwk),  «.  Scot.  1.  A  hut. 

2.  A  stone  heap  ;  mound  ;  confused  heap;  cluster  ;  crowd. 
II  bour  r6e'  (boo/- 
ra'),  to.  [F.] 

Music.  A  lively 
old  French  dance 
tune  in  duple 
time  ;  a  composition  with  the  rhythm  of  such  a  dance. 

II  bour  re-let' (boor'la'),  to.  [F.]  1.  A  burlet. 

2.  A  cloth  wreath  or  turban,  worn  on  a  helmet. 

3  A  ridgelike  protrusion  ;  a  rounded  edge, 
bourse  (boors),  to.  [F.  bourse  purse,  exchange,  LL.  bursa , 
fr.  Gr.  pvpaa.  skin,  hide,  of  which  a  purse  was  usually  made. 
Cf.  purse,  burse.]  An  exchange,  or  place  where  merchants, 
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bound 'en-ly,  adv.  of  bounden, 

.  p.  tf  a.  [ING.I 

ound'lng-ly,  adv.  of  bound-1 
bound'ly,  a.  Finite;  bounden; — 
used.proD.in  thin  sense, by  Keats, 
bound'ness.  n  See -ness 
boundoun.  Obs.  p.  p.  of  bind. 
bound'ure,  n  A  bound.  Obs. 
boun'fire.  f  bonfire. 
boung.  -f*  BUNG, 
boun-grace.  *5*  bong  race. 
boun'tied  (boun'tYd),  a.  Hav¬ 
ing  the  benefit  of  a  bounty, 
boun'tl  head,  boun'ty-hood,  n. 
Goodness  ;  generosity.  Obs. 
boun'tith  (bdon'tYth)  Var.  of 
bounteth.  Scot  3r  Dial.  Brig. 
boun'tree  (boon'trf-),  «.  [Cf. 
bour-tree.]  The  elder.  Scot. 
boun'ty-fed',  a.  Supported  by  a 
bounty  ;  as,  bounty-fed  sugar. 
Slang  or  Cant.  —  boun'ty-feed'- 
lng.  n. 

||  bou  quet'  gar'ni'  (boo'k?' 
gar'ne').  [F.]  A  tied  bunch  of 
parsley,  onions,  bay  leaf,  and 
thyme,  used  in  soups. 

II  houque-tln'  (book't  Jn'; 
boo'kf-tYn),  n.  [F.]  See  ibex. 
bour.  +  boor,  bower. 
bou'rach  (bdo'rdK).  Var.  of 
bou  rock.  Scot. 
bou-rasque'  (bdo-rdsk')»  n •  [F.  1 


bourreuque.  Cf.  borascoO  A 

storm  ;  a  tempest. 

Bour-bo'ni-an  (bdor-bo'nY-^)n), 
Bour-bon'ic  (-bOn'Yk),  a.  ( )f  or 
pert,  to,  or  like,  the  Bourbon 
family,  or  their  political  tenets. 
Bourchier’s  knot.  Her.  See 
HERALDIC  KNOT, 
bourd.  d*  BOARD, 
bourder.  border. 
bourdis,».  A  tilting  with  lances; 
a  just.  Obs. 
bourdon.  +  burden. 
bourdonasse.  n.  [OF.  bourd on- 
nasse.]  A  light,  hollow-shafted 
lance.  Obs. 

bourdour.  +  bourder. 
bourdurer.  +  borderer. 
bou-rette'  (boo-rPt'),  w.  [Cf.  F. 
bourrette  coarse  silk  on  the  out¬ 
side  of  a  cocoon.]  A  method  of 
weaving  fabric  in  which  loops 
or  knots  of  varn  are  woven  ra 
at  intervals,  forming  patterns  or 
creating  an  evenly  arranged 
rough  surface. 

||  bour  gade'  (hoor'ead'),  n.  [F.] 
A  village,  or  straggling  unforti¬ 
fied  town  ;  —  now  used  only  of 
French  or  other  Continental 
villages. 

bourgamot.  beroamot. 
bourgeis.  +  burgess. 


Bour  geois'  Gen  til  homme',  Le 

(15  boor'zhwa'  zhaN'te'yOm'). 
[F.]  See  Jourdain,  M.  ’ 
bour  geoi-sit'ictboor'zhwa-zYt'- 
Yk),  a.  Bourgeois, 
bour'geon  Var.  of  burgeon 
bourginot.  bourgoinette.  Vars. 

of  BURGONET. 

||  Bour  gui  gnon'  (boor'ge'- 
nyfiN'),  w..  masc.:  pi.  -GNONS 
(-11  v3n).  [F.J  A  Burgundian. 

|]  Bour  gui  gnonne'  (boor'gfc'- 
nyon').  w  ;  pi.  -nonnes  (-nyf>n). 
[F.]  1.  Fern,  of  bourgujgnon. 
2.  pi.  Snails  baked  with  a  dress¬ 
ing  of  shallots,  garlic,  lemon 

i’u ice,  and  butter 
ou'ri  (b<5o'r5),  n.  [Native 
name.]  A  gray  mullet  ( Liza 
capfto)  of  the  Mediterranean. 
Bou-rign'on-i8t  (boo-rln'yun- 
Yst).  n.  A  Bourignlan. 
bour'law'  (boor'ld' ).  Local 
Scot.  var.  of  bvrlaw;  — bour'¬ 
law  man,  n. 
bour'ly.  +  burly. 
bourn.'-.  /  To  limit  or  bound.  R. 
bourne  (bfirn).  Var.  of  bone,  to 
take  a  leveL 

bourne.  +  burn.  [-less.] 
bourne'lesB,  bourn'less.  a.  See| 
bour-nous'  (boor-noos').  Var. 
of  BURNOOSE 


bourran.  Var.  of  BURAN 
II  bour  rd'  (boo'ra'),  a.  [F.J 
Stuffed  or  wadded;  —  often  used 
of  quilted  articles,  also  of  em¬ 
broidery. 

||  bour  feau'  (b<5o'ro'),  n.  [F.] 
An  executioner;  a  torturer.  Obs. 
or  French. 

bour'ser  +  bursar. 
bour'-tree  (boor'trf),  or  bu’'- 
tree  (boo'trf).  The  shrub  elder 
of  Europe  ( Sambucus  nigra), 
t )bs.  <>r  Scot  V  Dial.  Eng 
bousarde.  buzzard. 
bouse  (  bou 8 ;  boos),  n.  Mining. 
Lead  ore  in  the  rough  or  mixed 
with  veinstone.  Loral ,  Eng. 
bous'er  (booz'5r  ;  bouz'5r),  n. 
A  toper  ;  a  boozer, 
bouste.  +  bo  1ST . 
b0U8't0U8.  +  BOISTOUS. 

Bou  stra  pa'  (boo'stia  p:i'),  n 
Napoleon  III.  ;  —  a  nickname 
formed  from  the  first  syllables 
of  Boulogne.  Strassburg,  and 
Paris,  at  which  places  he  made 
attempts  to  obtain  the  throne, 
bou-atroph'ic  (boo-strbf'Yk  ; 
bou-),  a.  [Gr.  /3 ov<7-Tpo</>o<»  ox- 
guiding.]  Boustrophedonic. 
bou8'y.  Var.  of  bouzy. 
bout  (bout  ;  boot),  adv.  jf  prep 
[AS.6m(<*h.]  Obs.  or  Dial.  aOut- 


baukers,  etc.,  meet  for  business  at  certain  hours;  esp. 
[cap.],  the  Stock  Exchange  of  Paris,  or  various  other  cities 
of  continental  Europe.  Merchants,  merchandise  brokers, 
bankers,  etc.,  transact  business  on  the  Bourse  of  Paris  ana 
that  of  Berlin.  The  official  members  of  the  French  Bourse 
are  called  agents  de  change. 

bouse,  bowse  (bous),  v.  t.  &  i.  [Of  uncertain  origin.] 
Naut.  To  pull  or  haul  by  means  of  a  tackle ;  also,  to  haul 
well  taut  and  belay,  as  a  purchase  ;  —  now  usually  with  taut. 
bouse  (booz  ;  bouz),  TO.  Drink,  esp.  alcoholic  drink  ;  also, 
a  carouse.  See  booze.  “  A  good  bouse  of  liquor.”  Carlyle. 
bouse,  v.  i.  &  t.  To  drink  ;  to  carouse.  See  booze. 

Bous  sin  gaul'tl  a  (boo'sTu-gfil'ti-d),  to.  [NL.,  after  J.  B. 
J.  D.  Bous.sijigau/l,  French  chemist.]  Bot.  A  small  genus 
of  graceful  climbing  perennial  basellaceous  herbs  of  tropi¬ 
cal  America.  B.  baselloides  is  the  Madeira  vine, 
bous  sin  gaul'tite  (-tit),  to.  [After  J.  B.  J.  D.  Boussin- 
gault ,  French  chemist.]  A  crystallized  double  sulphate  of 
magnesium  and  ammonium,  (NH4)2Mg(S04)2-6H.,0,  from 
the  boric-acid  lagoons  of  Tuscany.  (See  boric  acid.) 
bou'stro-phe'don  (-stro-fe'd5n;  bou'-;  277),  to.  [Gr.  /3ov- 
o-Tpo(f>r}86i'  turning  like  oxen  in  plowing  ;  /3ou?  ox  -f-  o-rpe- 
4>€lv  to  turn.]  An  ancient  mode  of  writing  alternate  lines 
in  opposite  directions,  one.  line  from’left  to  right,  and  the 
next  from  right  to  left.  —  bou  Stro-phe'don,  adv.  —  bOU- 
stroph  e  don'ic  (bob-str5f'e-d5n'Tk  ;  bou-),  a. 
bous'y  (booz'I;  bouz'T),  a.  Drunken;  sotted;  boozy, 
bout  (bout),  to.  [A  different  spelling  and  application  of 
bought  bend.  ]  1.  A  circuit  ;  a  roundabout  way.  Obs. 

2.  As  much  of  an  action  as  is  performed  in  a  consecutive 
movement  or  time  ;  a  going  and  returning,  as  of  workmen 
in  mowing  ;  a  turn  ;  a  round. 

In  notes  with  ninny  a  winding  bout 

Of  linked  sweetness  long  drawn  out.  Milton. 

3.  A  conflict;  contest;  attempt;  trial;  a  set-to  at  any¬ 
thing  ;  as,  a  fencing  bout ;  a  drinking  bout. 

The  gentleman  will,  for  his  honor’s  sake,  have  one  bout  with 
you  ;  he  cannot  by  the  duello  avoid  it.  Shak. 

4.  Music.  An  inward  curve  of  a  rib,  forming  the  waist  of 
an  instrument  of  the  violin  class. 

bou-tade'  (boo-t&d'),  TO.  [F.,  fr.  bouler  to  thrust.  See 
butt.]  Obs.  1.  An  outbreak  ;  a  caprice  ;  a  whim. 

2.  Music,  a  An  old-fashioned  instrumental  piece  of  an  im¬ 
promptu,  whimsical  character,  b  An  old  French  dance  ; 
a  short,  impromptu,  and  spectacular  dance. 

Bou  te-lou'a  (bob'te-lob'd),  TO.  [NL.,  after  Claudio  Bou- 
telou,  Spanish  botanist.]  Bot.  A  large  genus  of  North 
American  forage  grasses,  distinguished  by  the  one-sided 
spikes  of  the  inflorescence.  They  are  most  abundant  in  Mex¬ 
ico  and  the  southwestern  United  States.  B.  oligostachya 
is  the  grama  grass  ;  B.  hirsute ,  the  hairy  mesquite  grass. 

II  bou  ton  nifere'  (boo'to'nySr'),  TO.  [F.,  buttonhole.]  A 
bouquet  worn  in  a  buttonhole. 

Bou  var'di-a  (bob-var'dt-d),  to.  [NL.,  after  Dr.  Charles 
Bouvard ,  French  physician.]  Bot.  A  genus  of  rubiaceous 
herbs  and  shrubs  with  corymbs  of  showy  tubular  red,  scar¬ 
let,  yellow,  and  white  flowers.  They  are  natives  of  Mexico, 
Central  America,  and  northern  South  America,  and  are 
often  cultivated  in  greenhouses.  Also  [/.  c.J,  a  plant  or 
flower  of  this  genus. 

Bo  va  ry',  Ma  dame'  (ma'dani'  bo'va're').  In  Gustave 
Flaubert’s  novel  of  the  same  name,  a  young  Frenchwoman 
of  ardent,  romantic  temperament  who  is  induced  to  marry 
a  humdrum  provincial  physician.  Growing  distaste  for 
her  life  leads  her  into  unfaithfulness  to  her  husband,  and  at 
last,  in  dread  of  exposure,  she  poisons  herself, 
bo'vate  (bo'vat),  TO.  [LL.  bovata ,  fr.  bos ,  bovis ,  ox.]  An 
obsolete  English  unit  of  land  measure,  being  the  eighth 
part  of  a  carucate  ;  an  oxgang.  The  area  of  the  bovate  va¬ 
ried  widely,  from  as  little  as  7  to  as  much  as  32  acres  iu 
extreme  cases.  See  hide,  plowgang. 

Bov'ey  coal  (bliv'T).  Min .  A  kind  of  brown  coal,  or  lig¬ 
nite  (of  the  Miocene  period),  burning  with  a  weak  flame, 
and  generally  a  disagreeable  odor  ;  —  found  at  Bovey,  Eng¬ 
land,  and  elsewhere. 

Bo'vi-dae  (b5'vi-de),  to.  pi.  [NL.,  fr.  L.  bos ,  bovis ,  ox.] 
Zo'ol.  A  large  family  of  ruminants  containing  the  true 
antelopes,  oxen,  sheep,  and  goats,  distinguished  from  the 
deer  family  by  the  polycotyledonary  placenta,  the  hollow 
nondeciduous  unbranched  horns,  usually  present  in  both 
sexes,  and  by  the  nearly  universal  presence  of  a  gall  bladder, 
bo' vine  (bo'vin  ;  -vTn  ;  277),  a.  [LL.  bovinus ,  fr.  L.  bos,  bo- 
vis ,  ox,  cow  :  cf.  F.  bovine.  See  cow.]  Of  or  pert,  to  the  ge¬ 
nus  Bos  ;  relating  to,  or  resembling,  the  ox  or  cow  ;  oxlike  ; 
hence,  having  qualities  characteristic  of  oxen  or  cows; 
sluggish  and  patient ;  dull ;  as,  a  bovine  temperament. 

The  bovine  gaze  of  gaping  rustics.  If*.  Black. 

bo'void  (bo'void),  a.  [L.  bos,  bovis ,  ox,  cow  -|-  -oid.]  Like 
or  pertaining  to  the  genus  Bos  or  family  Bovidae  ;  bovine. 
—  to.  A  bovoid  animal. 


bow  (bou),  v.  i. ;  bowed  (boud) ;  bow'ing.  [ME  boicen , 
bogen ,  bugeny  AS.  bugan  (generally  v.  i.) ;  akin  to  D. 
buigen,  OHG.  bio g an,  G.  biegen,  beugen,  Icel.  boginn  bent, 
beygja  to  bend,  Sw.  boja,  Dan.  boie,  bugne,  Goth,  biugan  ; 
also  to  L.  fugere  to  flee,  Gr.  <f>€vyetu,  and  Skr.  bhuj  to  bend. 
Cf.  fugitive.]  1.  To  bend ;  bend  dowm ;  stoop.  Is.  xlvi.  2. 


6ide  ;  without,  b  Apart  Irom  ; 
devoid  of.  c  Except  ;  over  ;  but. 
bout.  +  boot,  bought. 
bout.  Obs.  or  dial.  var.  of  bolt. 
boutant. '/.  Sv<-  ARC  BOUT  A  NT. 
bou  ta-ra'ga  Var  j>f  botargo. 
I|  bou  targue'  (boo'tiirg'),  n. 
[F.  ]  Botargo. 
boufce.  +  bout. 
boutefeu.  n.  [F  ;  bouter  to 
thrust,  put  4-  feu  fire.]  An  in¬ 
cendiary  Obs. 

bou'tef(bo'trl).  Var. of  boltel. 
bouteler.  +  butler. 
boutifieu.  _+  boutefeu. 
bou'to  (boo'to),  n.  ;  pi.  -tos 
(-toz).  The  inia,  a  dolphin. 

||  bou'trei b(56'tr,),n.  1 1\]  A  kind 
of  small  Arabian  coasting  vessel, 
bou 'try  <  bdo'trY).  Corrupt,  of 
bour-tree. 

||  bouts'  -  ri  mes'  (boo're'ma'), 
n.  /d.  [F.  bout  end  +  rime 

rimed.]  Riming  words  proposed 
to  fill  out  verses, 
boutte.  +  BEAUTY, 
bouty.  *1*  booty 
bou-tyl'ka  (boo-tYl'kd),  n. 
[Hubs,  butylka ,  prop.,  bottle.] 
See  measure. 
bouwe.  +  bough. 
bouwery.  +  bowery. 
bouxom.  buxom. 


bou  za  (boo'za).  Var  of  boza. 
bouze  (booz)  Var.  of  bouse, 
booze. 

bouz'y  (booz'Y),a.  [Cf.  bushy.] 
Wooded  ;  bushy.  Scot. 
boven.  +  above 
bo'vi-cide (bC'vY-sId;  b0v'Y  ),n. 
[L.  bos,  bovis,  ox  -4 - -cide  j  A 
slayer  of  oxen  ;  —  an  affected  or 
humorous  term  for  a  butcher, 
bo'vi-cul  ture.  n.  [L  bos,  bovis, 
ox  4-  E.  culture.]  Breeding  and 
rearing  of  cattle.  Rare 
bo' via,  a.  [L.  bos,  bovis,  ox, 
cow.]  Zoo).  Bovine.  —  n  A 
bovine  animal. 

bo'vi-form,  a.  [L.  bps,  bovis,  ox 
-f  -form.]  Resembling  an  ox. 
Bo'vill’s  Act  (bo'vllz).  Eng. 
Either  of  two  acts  that  origi¬ 
nated  with  Sir  William  Bovill 
(1.N14-73),  English  judge  :  23  &  24 
Viet.  c.  34.  1860, simplifying  pro¬ 
ceedings  in  petitions  of  right ; 
and  28  &  29  Viet.  c.  86,  1865, 
amending  the  partnership  law. 
Bo-vis'ta  (bO-vYs'ta).  n.  [NL., 
fr.  G.  bo  fist  puffball.]  Bot.  A 
genus  of  bnsiaiomycetous  fungi 
of  the  family  Lycoperdnceae,  in¬ 
cluding  various  puffballs  having 
a  thin  peridium  at  maturity, 
bow.  +  BOUGH. 


food,  foot ;  out,  oil ;  chair  ;  go  ;  sing,  ii)k  ;  then,  thin  ;  nature,  verdure  (250) ;  K  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144) ;  boN  ;  yet ;  zh  =  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Guide. 

Full  explanations  of  Abbreviations,  Signs,  etc.,  immediately  precede  the  Vocabulary. 
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BOWLDER 


2  To  turn  or  swerve  ;  to  wend.  Obs. 

3.  To  bend  the  head,  knee,  or  body,  in  token  of  reverence 
or  submission  ;  —  often  with  down. 

()  come,  let  us  worship  and  how  down.  Ps.  xcv.  6. 

4.  To  incline  the  head  or  body  in  token  of  salutation,  ci¬ 
vility,  or  assent ;  to  make  a  bow. 

5.  ( pron .  bo)  To  bend  into  a  bow  shape ;  to  curve  ;  as,  the 
wall  “bows”  inwards. 

bow  (bou),  v.  t.  1.  To  cause  to  incline  ;  to  bend  ;  as,  the 
wind  bows  the  tree  tops. 

2.  To  exercise  powerful  or  controlling  influence  over;  to 
bend  ;  turn  ;  incline. 

Adversities  do  more  how  men’s  minds  to  religion.  Boron. 

3.  To  bend  or  incline,  as  the  head  or  body,  in  token  of  re¬ 
spect,  gratitude,  assent,  submission,  or  condescension. 

The  whole  nation  bowed  their  necks  to  .  .  .  tyranny.  Prescott. 

4.  To  prostrate  ;  depress  ;  crush. 

Whose  heavy  hand  hath  bowed  you  to  the  grave.  Shak. 

6.  a  To  express  by  bowing ;  as,  to  bow  one’s  thanks,  b 
To  usher  (in  or  out)  with  bowing. 

6.  (pron.  bo)  To  cause  to  become  curved  or  bow-shaped  ; 
to  inflect ;  as,  to  bow  out  a  wall. 

We  bow  things  the  contrary  way,  to  make  them  come  to  their 
natural  straightness.  Milton. 

bow  (bou),  7i.  An  inclination  of  the  head,  or  a  bending  of 
the  body,  in  token  of  reverence,  respect,  civility,  or  sub¬ 
mission  ;  an  obeisance  ;  as,  a  bow  of  deep  humility, 
bow  (bou),  n.  [Prob.  of  LG.  or  Scand.  origin  ;  cf.  D.  boeg 
shoulder,  bow  of  a  ship,  Dan.  boug ,  bov,  Sw.  bog ,  Icel. 
bogr ;  the  same  word  orig.  as  E.  bough.  See  bough.] 

1.  The  forward  part  of  a  vessel ;  the  part  where  the  sides 
trend  inward  terminating  in  the  stem  or  prow  ;  hence,  the 
forward  end  of  an  airship  or  dirigible  balloon. 

2 .  One  who  rows  in  the  forward  part  of  a  boat ;  the  bow  oar. 
bow,  or  bows,  on,  with  the  bow  foremost,  or  fronting ;  as,  to 
keep  a  boat  bows  on  to  a  heavy  sea.  —  on  the  bow,  Naut..  on 
that  part  of  the  horizon  bearing  within  4  points  of  45^  on 
either  side  of  the  line  ahead.  See  bearing,  10. 

bow,  v.  t.  Na-ut .  To  cut  (the  water)  with  the  bow  or  stem, 
bow  (bo),  n.  [ME.  bowe ,  boge,  AS.  boga ,  fr.  AS.  bugan  to 
bend ;  akin  to  D.  boog ,  G.  bogen ,  Icel.  bogi.  See  bow,  to 
bend.]  1.  Anything  bent,  or  in  the  form  of  a  simple  curve, 
as  the  rainbow  ;  a  bend. 

I  do  set  my  how  in  the  cloud.  Gen.  ix.  13. 

The  bows  her  eyes  above.  T.  Cooke. 

2  A  weapon  made  of  a  strip  of  wood,  or  other  elastic  ma¬ 
terial,  with  a  cord  to  connect  the 
two  ends  when  bent,  by 
means  of  which  an  arrow  is 
propelled.  The  string  side 
of  the  bow  is  called  the  belly, 
the  other  side  the 
back.  The  distance 
to  which  the  bow  will 
throw  an  arrow  is  its 
cast.  Bows  made  of  a 
single  piece  of  wood  j 
are  called  self  bows  ; 
those  of  two  or  more  ’ 
pieces  and  having  the 
belly  of  one  piece  and 
thebackof  anotherare 
called  backed  bows 
or  union  bows,  and 
these  are  often  specif-  \ 
ically  designated  as 
two-woods,  or  two- 
piece,  bowe,  three- 
woods,  or  three-piece, 

bows,  etc.,  according  .  rrt  ...  %  D  .  n 

to  their  construction”  1.  Classical  (Cupid’s)  Bow;  2  Chinese  Bow 
A  bow  made  so  as  to  m,  Quiver ;  3  African  Cane  Bow  ;  i  Bra- 
be  taken  apart  forcon-  zuian  Indian  Bow  ;  5  Hindu  Bow  ;  0  Mod- 
venience  in  transpor-  crn  Bow. 

tation  is  called  a  carriage  bow.  Compare  crossbow,  arrow', 

ARROW  RELEASE. 

3-  A  structure  of  bowed  or  curved  form,  as :  a  An  arch,  as 
of  abridge  or  gateway.  Obs.  or  Dial,  b  Arch.  A  part  of 
a  building  projecting  from  a  straight  wall,  either  curved  or 
polygonal  in  plan. 

4.  A  bow-shaped  contrivance  or  implement,  as  :  a  The  lj- 
shaped  piece  which  embraces  the  neck  of  an  ox  and  fastens 
it  to  the  yoke;  the  yoke  itself,  b  Saddlery.  Sing,  or  pi. 
Two  pieces  of  wood  which  form  the  arched  forward  part  of 
a  saddletree,  c  Music.  An  appliance  consisting  of  an 
elastic  wooden  rod  (originally  curved),  with  a  number  of 
horsehairs  stretched  from  end  to  end  of  it,  used  in  play¬ 
ing  on  an  instrument  of  .the  violin  class.  d  An  early 
type  of  nautical  instrument  (a  rude  sort  of  quadrant)  for 
measuring  arcs,  chiefly  the  sun’s  altitude,  e  An  allo¬ 
graph.  1  A  metal  ring  or  loop  forming  a  handle,  as  in  a  key 
or  pair  of  scissors,  g  The  guard  of  a  sword  hilt  or  trigger, 
h  A  bent  slat  supporting  a  carriage  or  wagon  hood,  cover, 
etc.  i  pi.  A  bow  compass.  J  Mech.  <0  Manuf.  An  instru¬ 
ment  consisting  of  an  elastic  rod  with  ends  connected  by  a 
string,  employed  for  various  purposes,  as  for  giving  recip¬ 
rocating  motion,  as  to  a  drill,  for  wood  turning,  for  pre¬ 
paring  and  arranging  the  hair,  fur,  etc.,  used  by  hatters, 
k  A  knot,  esp.  an  ornamental  slipknot,  formed  by  doubling 
a  ribbon  or  string  into  one  or  two  loops,  which  usually  can 
be  readily  drawn  through  the  knot  in  untying.  See  knot,  1 . 
1  Basketwork.  A  bent  rod;  esp.,  a  rod  bent  twice  at  right 
angles  so  as  to  form  three  sides  of  a  rectangle,  m  A  frame 
for  a  lens  of  spectacles  or  eyeglasses  ;  also,  a  curved  side- 
piece  passing  over  the  ear  to  support  spectacles. 

6.  A  stroke  of  the  bow  in  playing  a  viol  instrument  ;  as, 
the  up  bow  ;  the  down  bow. 

bow  (bo),  v.  t.  <C*  i.  ;  bowed  (bod)  ;  bow'ing.  [From  bow, 
n.,  4  c  &  j.  Cf.  1st  bow,  v.  i.  <t*  t.,  above.]  1.  Music.  To 
play  with  a  bow  ;  to  perform  with  or  manage  the  bow. 

2.  To  separate  and  distribute  by  a  bow.  See  bowing,  n.f  2. 
bow  (bo),  a.  Bent  into  the  shape  of  a  bow  ;  bowed. 


Bow  Drill. 


bow.  Scot.  var.  of  boll,  a  meas¬ 

ure. 

bow'a-ble  (bou'd-b’l),  a.  See 
-able.  Obs. 
bowalle.  +  bowel. 
boward.  -f  boird. 
bow  arm  (b5).  The  arm  that 
holds  the  bow,  as  in  archery, 
bow'at  (boo'dt).  Var.  of  bow- 
et.  Scot. 

bow'-backed'  (bo'b&kt'),  a. 
Bent  in  the  back  like  a  bow. 
bow  bearer  (bo).  O.  Eng.  Law. 
An  under  officer  of  the  forest 
who  looked  after  trespasses  af¬ 
fecting  vert  and  venison, 
bow'bells  (bd'bSlz'),  n.  The 
European  wood  anemone. 


bow'bent'  (bo'bcnt/),  a.  Bent 

like  a  bow. 

bow  brace.  =  bracer,  2. 
bow'cher.  ^  butcher. 
bowd.  Bowed.  Rtf.  Sp. 
bow'dark  Var.  of  bo  dock. 
bowde.  Dial,  form  of  bold,  a.; 
var.  of  bold,  n.  Obs. 
bow 'den  (bo'don).  Obs.  or 
dial.  vnr.  of  bolden. 
bow'der  (bo'der).  Dial,  form 

of  BOWLDER. 

bow  dye  ( b5).  A  scarlet  dye  ;  — 
so  called  from  Bow  near  Strat¬ 
ford  in  Essex.  Oxf.  E.  J). 

bow'-dye',  v.  t.  To  dye  scarlet, 
bowed 'ness  (boud'-)f  n.  See 
-NESS. 


bow  (boo),  n.  [Icel.  bu  ;  akin  to  AS.  bu  habitation. ]  A  herd 
of  cattle;  the  cattle  on  a  farm.  Obs.  or  Scot,  ct*  Dial.  Eng. 
bow'back'  (bo'bXk'),  n.  The  common  whiteflsh  ( Coregonus 
clupeiformis )  of  the  Great  Lakes. 

Bow-bell'  (b5'bSl/),  n.  One  born  within  hearing  distance 
of  Bow-bells ;  a  cockney. 

Bow'-bells  (bo'bSlz'),  n.  pi.  The  bells  of  Bow  Church,  or 
St.  Mary-le-Bow  (so  called  from  the  bows  or  arches  of  its 
steeple),  nearly  in  the  center  of  London  ;  coekneydom. 
bow  chaser  (bou).  Naut.  A  gun  so  placed  as  to  be  able  to 
tire  ahead,  as  at  a  vessel  chased.  —  bow  chasing- 
bow  compass  (bo).  1.  An  ar cograph. 

2.  A  small  pair  of  compasses,  one  leg  of  which  carries  a  pen¬ 
cil,  pen,  or  point.  Its  legs  are  ^ 
often  connected  by  a  bow- 
shaped  spring,  instead  of  by 

a  joint,  this  kind  being  usu-  u  „  n _ _ 

ally  called  .spring  bou l  ,!ow  Compass,  or  Bow  Pen. 

3.  A  pair  of  compasses,  with  a  bow  or  arched  ulate  riveted 
to  one  of  the  legs,  and  passing  through  the  other. 

Bow-dich'i-a  (bou-dlch'I-d),  n.  [NL.,  after  T.  E.  Bowdich , 
English  traveler.]  Bot.  A  genus  of  tropical  South  Ameri¬ 
can  fabaceous  trees,  often  of  large  size,  having  odd-pinnate 
leaves,  blue  or  white  flowers,  and  very  hard  wood.  Only 
two  species  are  known.  See  alcornoque. 
bowd'ler-ize  (boud'ler-iz),  v.  t.  ;  bowd'ler-ized  (-izd)  ; 
bowd'ler-iz'ing  (-iz'Tng).  [After  Dr.  Thomas  Bowdler ,  an 
English  physician,  who  published  an  expurgated  edition 
of  Shakespeare  in  1818.]  To  expurgate,  as  a  book,  by  omit¬ 
ting  or  modifying  parts  considered  indelicate  or  offensive. 
—  bowd'ler-i-za'tion  (  T-za'slmn ;  -l-za'-),  n.  —  bowd'ler- 
ism  (-Tz’mh  n. 

bow  drill  (bo).  A  drill  worked  by 
a  bow  and  string. 

bowed  (bod),  a.  1.  Having  a  bow; 
played  or  operated  with  a  bow. 

2.  Embowed ;  bulging;  convex, 
bow 'el  (bou'el),  n.  [ME.  bond ,  bou- 
ele.y  OF.  boel,  F.  boyau ,  fr.  L.  botel- 
lus  a  small  sausage,  in  LL.  also  in¬ 
testine,  dim.  of  L.  botulus  sausage.] 

1.  One  of  the  intestines  of  an  ani¬ 
mal  ;  an  entrail,  esp.  of  man  ;  a  gut ;  —  generally  in  pi. 

2.  pi.  The  interior  part  of  anything,  as  of  the  earth. 

[His  soldiers)  rushed  into  the  bowels  of  the  battle.  Shak. 

3.  pi.  The  seat  of  pity  or  kindness  ;  hence,  tenderness  ; 

companion.  “Thou  thing  of  no  bowels.”  Shak . 

That  corpulent  tyrant,  full  (as  one  said)  of  guts,  and  empty  of 
bowels.  Puller. 

4.  pi.  Offspring.  Obs.  Shak. 

bow'el,  v.  t.  ;  bow'ei.ed  or  bow'elled  (-21d) ;  bow'ei^ing  or 

bow'el-ling.  To  eviscerate  ;  disembowel, 
bow'eled,  bowelled  (-eld),  a.  Having  bowels ;  hollow. 

“  The  toweled  cavern.”  Thomson. 

bow'en-ite  (bo'en-it),  n.  [After  G.  T.  Bowen ,  who  ana¬ 
lyzed  it.]  Min.  A  hard,  compact,  light  green  variety  of 
serpentine  resembling  nephrite.  H.,  5.5-6. 
bow'er  (bou'er),  n.  [From  bow,  v.  <Sc  n.]  1.  One  that 

bows,  or  bends,  as  (Obs.)  a  muscle  that  bends  a  limb. 

His  raw  bone  arms,  whose  mighty  br&wned  bowers 
^  Were  wont  to  rive  steel  plates  and  helmets  hew.  Spenser. 
2  Naut.  An  anchor  carried  at  the  bow.  See  anchor,  1. 
bow'er  (bou'er),  n.  [G.  barter  a  peasant,  fr.  OHG.  giburo , 
akin  to  E.  neighbor.  So  called  from  the  figure  sometimes 
used  for  the  knave  in  cards.  Cf.  boor,  Boer,  neighbor, 
bower,  a  dwelling.]  Card  Playing.  In  euchre,  one  of  the 
two  highest  cards  commonly  used.  The  higher  is  the 
right  bower,  the  knave  of  the  trump  suit ;  the  other  being 
the  left  bower,  the  knave  of  the  same-colored  suit  as  the 
trump.  The  joker  is  often  called  the  best  bower, 
bow'er  (bo'er),  n.  1.  One  who  makes  bows  ;  a  bowyer.  Obs. 
2.  A  performer  with  a  bow  on  the  violin,  etc. 
bow'er  (boo'er),  n.  [See  bow  a  herd.]  One  who  rents  the 
dairy  stock  of  a  farm,  with  pasture  and  fodder,  paying  the 
rent  out  of  its  produce ;  or  one  who  puts  in  his  time  and 
labor  for  a  share  of  the  profits  of  managing  the  stock.  Scot. 
bow'er  (bou'er),  n.  [ME.  hour ,  bury  room,  dwelling,  AS. 
bur ,  fr.  the  root  of  AS.  buan  to  dwell  ;  akin  to  Icel.  bur 
chamber,  storehouse,  Sw.  bur  cage,  Dan.  buur,  G.  bauer 
cage,  OHG.  bur  dwelling,  G.  barter  a  peasant,  OHG.  gi¬ 
buro.  Cf.  BOOR,  BYRE,  bower,  name  of  a  card.]  1.  A  rustic 
cottage  ;  an  attractive  abode  or  retreat.  B.  Jonson. 

2.  A  chamber;  esp.,  a  lady’s  private  apartment. 

Give  me  my  lute  in  bed  now  as  I  lie. 

And  lock  the  doors  of  mine  unlucky  bower.  Gascoigne. 

3.  A  shelter  or  covered  place  in  a  garden,  made  with  boughs 
of  trees  or  vines,  etc.,  twined  together  ;  an  arbor. 

Bower  of  Bliss,  a  lovely  place  devoted  to  the  pleasures  of  sense 
and  situated  on  an  enchanted  island,  in  Tasso’s  “  Jerusalem 
Delivered”  (see  Armida)  and  in  Spenser’s  “Faerie  Queene” 
(see  Acrasia,  2). 
bow'er,  v.  t.  To  embower  : 
inclose.  —  v.  i.  To  lodge.  X 

Obs. 

bower  bird.  Any  ym 

of  a  group  of  os-  aBEmSsaBSmii' Vm 
cine  birds  of  the 
Australian  re¬ 
gion,  usually  in¬ 
cluded  inthebird- 
of -paradise  fami¬ 
ly,  though  with¬ 
out  the  plumes 
and  elongated 
feathers  of  some 
of  that  family. 

They  build  bow¬ 
ers.  or  runs,  con¬ 
sisting  of  cham¬ 
bers  or  passages 


arched  over  with  twigs  and  grasses,  and  often  adorned  with 
bright-colored  objects,  as  shells,  feathers,  etc.,  which  are 
used  as  playhouses  and  to  attract  the  females,  not  as  nests. 
Among  the  best-known  species  are  the  satin  bower  bird 
(Ptilorhynchus  violacrus),  the  spotted  bower  bird  (Chlaruv- 
aodera  maculata).  and  the  regent  bird  (Seri cuius  melinus). 
bower  cable.  Naut.  The  cable  belonging  to  the  bower, 
bower  plant-  An  Australian  bignoniaceous  climbing  shrub 
( Tecoma  jasmmoidcs)  with  large  pink-and-white  flowers, 
bow'er-y  (bou'er-I),  a.  Like  a  bovver;  full  of  bowers. 

A  bowery  maze  that  shades  the  purple  streams.  Trumbull. 
bow'er  y,  n.; pi.  -eries  (-Tz).  [D.  bouuerij .]  1.  A  farm 

or  plantation  with  its  buildings  (among  the  Dutch  settlers 
of  New  York). 

2.  [cap.]  A  wide  street  in  New  York  City  running  from 
Chatham  Square  north  to  the  junction  of  Third  and  Fourth 
Avenues  at  Cooper  Union.  It  was  formerly  preeminent  in  Amer¬ 
ica  us  the  street  of  cheap  theaters,  dance  halls,  drinking  gardens, 
low  saloons,  “  fake  ”  auction  rooms,  pawnshops,  and  the  like. 
Bow'er-y,  a.  Characteristic  of  the  Bowery  ;  meretricious ; 
flashy  ;  tawdrily  improper  ;  vulgar, 
bow'fin'  (bo'fln'),  n.  A  voracious  ganoid  fish  (Amia  calva) 
of  the  order  Holostei,  found  in  the  fresh  waters  of  the  Great 
Lakes,  Mississippi  Valley,  etc.  ;  the  mudfish.  It  is  of  little 
value  as  food,  but  is  remarkable  as  the  only  living  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  suborder  Cycloganoidei. 


Bowfin 

( Amia  calva).  ($) 

bOW'grace'  (bou'gras'),  n.  Naut.  A  frame  or  fender  of  rope 
or  junk  laid  out  at  the  sides  or  bows  of  a  vessel  to  secure 
it  from  injury  by  floating  ice. 

bow  hand  (bo).  1.  Archery.  The  hand  that  holds  the  bow, 

1.  e..  the  left  hand  ;  hence,  on  the  bow  hand,  away  from  the 
mark  or  correct  place  or  opinion. 

That  were  still  somewhat  on  the  bow  hand  of  fair  justice.  Scott. 

2.  Music.  The  hand  (the  right)  that  draws  the  bow. 
bow'head'  (b5'hSd/),  n.  The  Arctic  right  whale, 
bow'ie  (bou'T),  n.  A  cask  with  the  head  taken  out ;  a  tub  ; 

a  wooden  milk  pail  or  bowl.  Scot.  —  bow'ie-lul,  a. 
bow'ie  knife  ^bo'T ;  boo'I  ;  277 :  the  personal  name  was 
■pronounced  boo'I).  [After  its  inventor,  Colonel  James 
Bowie  (d.  1836).]  A  knife  with  a  strong  blade  from  ten  to 
fifteen  inches  long,  a  single  edge,  and  with  its  back  straight 
throughout  most  of  its  length  and  then  curved  concavely 
to  the  point,  to  which  the  edge  curves  convexly. 
bow'ing  (bS'Tng),  n.  1.  Music.  Act  or  art  of  managing 
the  bow  in  playing  on  stringed  instruments.  The  down 
strokes  and  up  strokes  in  a  passage  are  marked  by  signs, 
commonly  i— ■  for  a  down  stroke  and  A  for  an  up  stroke. 

2.  Act  or  process  of  separating  and  distributing  fiber  by 
means  of  the  vibrating  string  of  a  bow,  as  fur  or  hair  for 
felting,  or  the  fiber  of  cotton  in  cleaning  it. 

bow'knot'  (bo'nSt/),  n.  A  kind  of  knot  with  loops.  See  Cth 
BOW,  71.,  4  k. 

bowl  (bol),  ir.  [ME.  bolle,  AS.  bolfa ;  akin  to  Icel.  bolli^ 
Dan.  bolle,  G.  bolle  ;  cf.  OHG.  bolon  to  roll.  Cf .  boll.1 
1.  A  concave  vessel  of  various  forms,  usually  hemispherical 
or  approximately  so,  to  hold  liquids,  etc. 

.  2  Specif.,  a  drinking  vessel  for  wine  or  other  spirituous 
liquors  ;  hence,  convivial  drinking. 

3.  The  contents  of  a  full  bowl  ;  what  a  bowl  will  hold. 

4  The  hollowed  or  bowl-shaped  part  of  anything;  as:  a 
The  hollow  of  a  spoon,  flagon,  candlestick,  tobacco  pipe,  etc. 
b  The  scale  pan  of  a  balance,  c  A  floor  surface  sloping 
towards  a  center,  as  in  a  theater,  d  The  basin  of  a  fountain, 
bowl  (bol),  n.  [F.  boule ,  fr.  L.  bulla  bubble,  stud.  It  has 
been  influenced  by  bowl  a  hollow  vessel.  Cf.  bull  an  edict.] 

1.  A  ball  or  globe.  Obs.  Hence  :  A  ball  for  rolling  on  a 
level  surface  in  play  ;  a  ball  of  hard  wood  having  one  side 
heavier  than  the  other,  so  as  to  give  it  a  bias  when  rolled. 

2.  pi  a  An  ancient  game,  popular  in  Great  Britain,  played 
with  biased  balls  on  a  level  plat  of  greensward,  the  aim 
being  to  roll  them  near  a  stationary  ball  called  a  jack, 
b  The  game  of  ninepins,  skittles,  or  tenpins,  c  The  game 
of  marbles.  Scot. 

3.  Mach.  A  cylindrical  roller  or  drum  variously  used,  as 
for  an  antifriction  wheel  or  bearing,  in  pairs  as  a  means 
of  drawing  or  pressing  fabrics  in  manufacture,  etc. 

4.  A  cast  or  delivery  of  the  ball  in  bowling  ;  a  turn  in  the 
game  of  bowling. 

bowl,  v.i.;  bowled  (bold);  bowl'ing.  1.  To  play  with  bowls. 

2.  To  roll  a  ball  on  a  plane,  as  in  the  game  of  bowls ;  spe¬ 
cif.  :  Cricket ,  to  pitch  the  ball  from  behind  the  bowling 
crease  to  the  batsman  with  a  smooth  movement  of  the  arm  ; 
—  distinguished  from  throw  or  jerk. 

3.  To  move  rapidly,  smoothly,  and  like  a  ball. 

Dan  .  .  bowled  on  in  hot  haste  to  tell  the  Bishop.  Ball  Caine. 
bowl,  v.  t.  1.  To  roll  or  deliver,  as  a  bowl  or  cricket  ball. 
Break  all  the  spokes  and  fellies  from  her  wheel, 

And  bowl  the  round  nave  down  the  hill  of  heaven.  Shak. 

2.  To  roll  or  carry  smoothly  on  or  as  on  wheels;  as,  we 
were  bowled  rapidly  along  the  road. 

3.  To  pelt  or  strike  with  anything  rolled. 

Alas,  I  had  rather  be  set  quick  i’  the  earth, 

And  bowled  to  death  with  turnips  !  Shak. 

4.  Cricket.  To  put  out  (a  batsman)  by  bowling; — often 
with  out.  Also,  to  hit  (a  wicket)  so  as  to  remove  a  bail, 
to  bowl  over  or  down,  to  knock  over  or  down,  by  the  ball  in 
bowling  ;  hence,  Colloq.  or  Slang ,  to  knock  or  strike  down ; 
to  cause  to  fall,  lit.  or  fig.,  as  by  shooting  ;  to  overcome. 

Then  there  was  a  wife,  and  a  slip  of  a  girl  who  bowled  over 
Blake  there,  and  half  a  dozen  ragged  brats.  T.  Hughes. 

bowl'der,  boul'der  (bol'der),  n.  [Cf.  Sw.  bullra  to  roar, 
rattle,  Dan.  buldre ,  dial.  Sw.  bullersteen ,  larger  kind  of 


Satin  Bower  Bird  ( Ptilurhmchu.  rtolaccus).  |  pebbles  ;  peril,  akin  to  E.  bellow.]  Any  detached  and 


bow'el  (bfi'fl).  Rare  var.  of 

bole,  a  recess. 

bowel  hive  or  hives.  Med.  In¬ 
flammation  or  like  affection  of 
the  bowels.  Dial.  Eng. 
bow'el-hive7  grass.  The  pars¬ 
ley  piert. 

bow 'el-less.  a.  See -less. 
bowen.  bo  UN. 
Bow'en’sknot;  bo'£nz).//e;\See 
heraldic  knot.  rbowers.  I 
bow'er  (bou'?r),  v.  i.  To  form  | 
bow'er  (bou'er),  n.  [From 
bough  ;  cf.  brancher.]  Fal¬ 
conry.  A  young  hawk  when  it 
begins  to  leave  the  nest.  Obs. 
bow'er,  n.  [D.  bouwer  or  G. 
bauer.]  A  peasant ;  farmer.  Ohs. 


bower  anchor.  Naut.  =  bower. 

bowerdur.  +  border.  [-let.  I 
bow'er-let  (bou'Cr-let),  n.  See 
bow'er-ly  (dial.  bd'5r-lY),  a. 
[See  burly.]  Large  :  stout; 
buxom.  Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 
bow'er  maid  (bou'5r-),  -maid/- 
en.  n.  Chambermaid.  Archaic. 
bow'er-may  ,  n.  A  bowerinaid. 
Archaic. 

bow'er-wom  an,  n.  A  chamber 
woman;  a  bowermaid.  Archaic. 
Bow'er-y-ish  (bou'er-t-ish),  a. 
See-isn.  • 

bow'es,bows(.S’coLb<5o/'g8;booz), 
n.  pi.  [Cf.  bull  (of  the  Pope).] 
I  he  conditions  of  tenure  of  a 
papal  benefice.  Ohs.  Scot. 


bow'ess  (bou'es),  n.  Falconry. 
=  BOWER.  Ohs. 

bow'et  (boo'et),  n.  (ME.  bow- 
ett ,  F.  bolte  box.]  A  small  lan¬ 
tern.  Scot. 

bow  fast  ;bou).  See  fast,  n. 
bow  file  (bO).  A  file  with  a 
curved  edge  ;  a  riffler. 
bowge.  Var.  of  bouge.  Obs.  or 
Dial.  Eng. 
bowgle  bugle. 
bow'head'  bird  (bo'-).  The  red 
phalarope. 

bowiare.  +  bowyer. 

Bowides.  Var.  of  Buyides. 
bowie  buoy. 
bow'ie,  n.  A  bowie  knife, 
bow'ing  (bdo'Ing),  n.  Also 


bow'in.  [From  bow  a  herd.] 
A  lease  of  a  dairy  farm  with  its 
live  stock  ;  a  6mall  dairy-farm 
holding.  Scot. 

bow'ing  ly  (bou'Tng-lY),  adv.  of 
bowing ,  p.  pr.  of  BOW. 
bow'ing  stone  (bou 'lug).  A 
cromlech. 

bowk.  +  bulk.  North  of  Eng. 
bowk.  Vur.  of  buck,  to  boil, 
steen,  or  soak.  Dial.  Eng. 

bowk,  n.  A  kind  of  wooden  or 
iron  bucket  or  pail.  Dial.  Eng. 
bow'kail  {Scot,  boo'kal'),  n. 
[Cf.  borecole,  kale.]  Cab- 
Doge.  Scot. 

bowl,  v.  t.  To  shape  like  a  bowl, 
bow'la  (bO'la),  n.  A  round 


ale,  senate,  c&re,  am,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofa;  eve,  event,  find,  recent,  maker;  ice,  Ill;  old,  obey,  Srb,  add,  s6ft,  connect;  use,  unite,  urn,  up,  circus,  menu7 

II  Foreign  Word.  -f  Obsolete  Variant  of.  +  combined  with.  =  equals. 


BOWLDER 
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BOX  OAK 


rounded  or  much  worn  mass  of  rock,  distinctly  larger  than 
a  cobblestone.  Many  bowlders  have  been  transported  from 
their  original  sources,  as  by  rivers  or  glaciers ;  others  have 
been  worn,  as  by  waves,  without  much  transportation; 
others  have  weathered  into  somewhat  roundish  forms 
without  transportation,  and  are  bowlders  of  weathering, 
bowl'der,  bOUTder  (bol'der),  v.  t.  1.  To  make  into  bowl¬ 
ders.  Rare,  except  in  p.  p. 

2.  Mach.  To  smooth  (a  revolving  polishing  wheel)  by  the 
pressure  of  a  smooth  quartz  stone  or  bowlder  held  against  it. 
bowl'der  ing,  or  boul'der-ing,  stone.  Pebbles  of  smooth 
flint  used  in  abrading  the  faces  of  emery  wheels  and  glaze rs. 
bOW'leg/  (bo'ISg'),  7i.  A  crooked  leg,  esp.  one  bowed  out¬ 
ward.  —  bow'-leg  ged  (-lgg'ed  ;  -legd'),  a. 
bowl'er  (bol'er),  n.  [From  2d  bowl.]  A  derby  hat.  Eng. 
bowl'er,  n.  One  who  plays  at  bowls,  or  who  bowls  the  ball 
in  cricket  or  any  other  game. 

bowl'er,  n.  The  workman  who  makes  or  shapes  bowls,  as 
of  spoons. 

bowline  (bo'lTn  ;  -lin;  277),  n.  [Cf.  D.  boelijn ,  Icel.  bog- 
llna ,  Dan.  bovline;  prop.,  the  line  attached  to  the  shoulder 
or  side  of  the  sail.  See  bow  (of  a  ship);  line.]  1.  Naut. 
A  rope  fastened  near  the  middle  of  the  leech  or  perpendic¬ 
ular  edge  of  a  square  sail,  by  a  subordinate  rope,  called 
bridle ,  and  used  to  keep  the  weather  edge  of  the  sail  taut 
forward,  when  the  ship  is  close-hauled. 

2.  A  bowline  knot.  See  knot,  1. 
on  a  bowline.  Naut.,  close-hauled, 
bowling  (bol'Tng),  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  of  bowl,  v.  t.  cf:  i. 
Hence  ;  n.  The  sport  of  playing  bowls,  or  tenpins,  or  the 
game  itself.  See  tenpins. 

bowling  alley.  All  alley  for  playing  bowls  ;  now,  a  cov¬ 
ered  place,  usually  with  a  smooth  board  floor  42  inches 
broad  and  60  feet  long,  for  playing  at  bowls,  or  tenpins, 
bowling  green  A  level  piece  of  greensward  or  ground 
for  bowling,  as  [can.],  the  small  park  in  lower  Broadway, 
New  York,  where  the  Dutch  of  New  Amsterdam  played. 
bOW'man  (bo'num),  n.  ;  pi.  -men  (-men).  An  archer, 
bow'man  (bou'man),  n. ;  pi.  -men  (-men).  Naut.  The 
man  who  rows  the  foremost  oar  in  a  boat ;  the  bow  oar. 
Bow'man’ S  glandB  (bo'manz).  Anat.  Branching  tubu¬ 
lar  glands  in  the  olfactory  mucous  membrane, 
bowman’s  root  a  The  Indian  physic,  b  The  Culver’s 
root,  c  The  flowering  spurge, 
bow;  net  (bo).  1.  A  trap  for  lobsters,  being  a  wickerwork 
cylinder  with  a  funnel-shaped  entrance  at  one  end. 

2  A  net  attached  to  a  wooden  bow,  for  catching  birds, 
bow  oar  (bou).  1.  The  oar  used  by  the  bowman. 

2.  One  who  rows  at  the  bow  of  a  boat. 

3.  In  a  whaleboat,  sometimes  the  foremost  oar  but  one. 
bow  pen  (bo).  Bow  compasses,  one  leg  of  which  carries 

a  drawing  pen.  See  bow  compass. 
bow'pin'  (bo'pTn'),  ?t.  1.  A  cotter  or  pin  for  securing  in 

place  the  bows  of  an  ox  yoke. 

2.  Hat  Making .  A  wooden  pin  with  a  head,  used  to  set  the 
string  vibrating  in  the  process  of  bowing, 
bow  saw  (bo).  A  saw  with  a  thin  narrow  blade  set  in  a 
strong  frame.  It  is  used  for  making  curved  cuts, 
bow'shot'  (bo'slibt'),  n.  The  distance  traversed  by  an 
arrow  shot  from  a  bow.  The  ordinary  range  of  the  Eng¬ 
lish  long  bow  used  in  war  was  from  300  to  400  yards. 
Bow’s  no  ta'tion  (boz).  [After  R.  H.  Bow,  English  en¬ 
gineer.)  Enain.  A  method  of  lettering  the  cells  and  out¬ 
side  spaces  formed  by  the  directions  of  the  stresses  and 
forces  in  and  on  a  framed  structure  so  that  these  stresses 
and  forces  can  be  traced  by  similar  letters  in  the  recipro¬ 
cal  diagram.  Called  also  HenricVs  notation. 
bow 'sprit  (bo'sprit ;  bou'-;  277),  ji.  [bow -f- sprit ;  akin  to  D. 
boegspriet ;  boeg  bow  of  a  ship  -f-  spriet ,  E.  sprit ,  also  Sw. 
bogsprot ,  G.  bugspriet.']  Naut.  A  large  boom  or  spar  pro¬ 
jecting  forward  from  the  stem  of  a  ship  or  other  vessel  to 
carry  sail  forward  and  to  support  the  masts  in  a  fore-and- 
aft  line  by  means  of  stays. 

bowsprit  cap.  Naut.  The  cap  or  iron  band  fitted  to  the 
outer  end  of  the  bowsprit,  with  a  ring  on  top  for  the  jib 
boom  to  run  through. 

bowsprit  shrouds.  Naut.  Ropes  or  chains  extending 
from  the  head  of  the  bowsprit  to  the  sides  of  the  vessel. 
Bow  Street  (bo).  A  once  fashionable  street  near  Covent 
Garden  in  London,  now  noted  as  containing  the  principal 
police  court  of  the  metropolis. 

Bow  Street  officer  or  runner  A  (London)  policeman  ; 
esp.,  pi..  Hist.,  eight  famous  officers  appointed  about  1805, 
attached  to  the  Bow  Street  Court,  and  also  known  as 
Robin  Redbreasts ,  from  their  red  waistcoats.  Eng. 
bow'string'  (bo'strTng'),  n.  The  string  of  a  bow. 
bow'string',  v.  t.  ;  bow'stringed'  (-strtngd')  or  -strung' 
(-strung')  ;  -stringing  (-stringing).  To  strangle  with  a 
bowstring. 

bowstring  beam  or  girder.  One  consisting  of  an  arched 
beam  strengthened  by  a  tie  connecting  its  two  ends, 
bowstring  bridge.  A  bridge  supported  by  bowstring 
girders. 

bow'stringed  (-strTngd'),  a.  Furnished  with  bowstrings, 
bowstring  hemp.  The  soft,  tenacious  fiber  of  various 
Asiatic  and  African  liliaceous  plants  of  the  genus  Cordy- 
line.m  It  is  used  for  rope  making,  packing,  and  for  cloth. 
Varieties  are:  African  l»nrstrihg  hemp  (C.  guine’tmU ); 
moorva  (C.  roxbnrghiana) ;  nevanaa  ( C.  hyacinthoides). 
bow  window  (bo).  Arch.  A  bay  window,  esp.  one  with  a 
curved  ground  plan. 

bow' WOW'  (bou'wou'),  n.  An  imitation  of  a  dog’s  bark  ; 
the  bark  of  a  dog ;  also,  a  dog. 

bowwow  theory  of  language,  the  theory  that  language  origi¬ 
nated  in  imitations  of  natural  sounds,  as  those  of  birds 
and  dogs,  of  thunder,  etc.  Cf.  poohpooh  theory. 

Two  theories  have  been  started  to  solve  this  problem,  which, 
for  shortness’  sake,  I  shall  call  the  boivwow  theory  and  the  pooh- 
pooh  theory.  Max  Muller 


|  bow'wow  (bou'wou'),  v.  i.  To  bark  ;  also,  fig.,  to  snarl, 
bow'yer  (bo'yer),  n.  [ bow  -f-  -yer.]  One  who  makes  or 
sells  bows  ;  also,  Rare,  an  archer. 

box  (bbks),  7i.  [L.  See  boce.]  A  European  food  fish,  the  boce. 
box,  n.  [Cf.  Dan.  baske  to  slap,  bask  slap,  blow.  Cf.  pash.]  A 
blow' ;  now,  specif.,  a  buffet  on  the  head  or  ear  with  the  hand. 

A  good-humored  box  on  the  ear.  Jrving. 

box,  v.  i.  To  fight  with  the  fist;  to  combat  with  or  as 
with  the  hand  or  fi6t ;  specif.,  to  spar  with  gloves, 
box,  v.  t.  To  strike  with  the  hand  or  fist,  esp.  to  strike  on 
the  ear,  or  on  the  side  of  the  head. 

box,  n.  [AS.  box,  L.  buxus,  fr.  Gr.  7rv£os.  Cf.  box  a  case.] 

1.  An  evergreen  shrub  or  small  tree  of  the  genus  Buxus, 
esp.  B.  sempervirens,  extensively  used  for  hedges  and  bor¬ 
ders  in  gardens,  being  capable  of  maintaining  almost  any 
shape  to  which  it  is  pruned.  See  Buxus,  boxwood. 

2.  In  Australia:  a  Any  of  several  trees  of  the  genera 
Eucalyptus,  Tristania ,  and  Murray  a,  which  have  timber 
resembling  boxwood,  b  A  pittosporaceous  forage  plant 
(Bursaria  spinosa) ;  —  called  also  boxthoi'n  and  notice  olive. 

box,  n.  ;  pi.  boxes  (bbk'sSz  ;  -siz).  [AS.  box  a  small  case  or 
vessel  with  a  cover  ;  akin  to  OHG.  buhsa  box,  G.  buchse  ; 
fr.  L.  buxus  boxwood,  anything  made  of  boxwood.  See  box 
a  tree  ;  cf.  pyx,  bushel.]  1.  A  receptacle  of  any  firm  ma¬ 
terial  characteristically  having,  or  adapted  for  having,  a  lid 
or  cover.  Box  is  the  general  term  for  closed  receptacles, 
esp.  such  as  are  readily  portable,  and  includes  case,  casket, 
chest,  coffer,  pyx,  etc. ,  and  in  Great  Britain  trunk.  In  early 
use  box  was  commonly  restricted  to  small  receptacles. 

Yet,  since  his  neighbors  give,  the  churl  unlocks. 
Damning  the  poor,  his  triple-bolted  box.  J.  Warton . 

2.  Specif.,  with  a  qualifying  word  or  with  a  limiting  con¬ 

text  :  a  The  pyx.  Obs.  b  A  surgeon’s  box  for  cupping. 
Obs.  c  A  receptacle  for  foundlings  at  the  gate  of  a  hos¬ 
pital.  Oxf.  E.  D. 

3.  A  present  in  a  box  ;  a  gift ;  esp.,  a  Christmas  gift. 

4.  The  driver's  seat  on  a  carriage  or  coach; — so  named 
from  the  receptacle  under  it. 

5.  The  quantity  that  a  box  contains. 

6  A  space  with  a  few  seats  or  a  limited  compartment  par¬ 
titioned  off  in  a  public  place  ;  also,  the  occupants  of  such 
seats  ;  as  :  a  In  a  theater,  or  other  place  of  amusement. 

Laughed  at  by  the  pit,  box,  galleries,  nay,  stage  Dorset. 
b  In  the  common  room  of  an  eating  house  or  tavern,  c  In 
a  court  room,  for  the  jury  or  for  w  itnesses,  d  In  a  stable 
or  railroad  car,  for  a  horse,  e  In  the  hinder  part  of  a  boat, 
for  the  coxswain. 

7.  A  boxlike  shed  for  shelter :  as,  a  sentry  box. 

8.  A  small  country  house.  “  A  shooting  box.”  Wilson. 

9.  Mach,  a  An  axle  box,  journal  box,  journal  bearing,  or 
bushing,  b  (1)  A  chamber  or  section  of  tube  in  which  a 
valve  works ;  the  bucket  of  a  lifting  pump.  (2)  A  hollow- 
plunger  with  a  lifting  valve,  c  The  pulley  case  in  a  draw 
loom  on  which  rest  the  rollers  that  conduct  the  tail  cords, 
d  The  receptacle  for  a  shuttle  at  the  end  of  a  loom  lathe, 
e  In  a  screw  vise,  the  socket  for  the  screw-,  f  A  die  for 
cutting  the  thread  on  a  wooden  screw,  g  The  opening  for 
the  end  of  a  ridge  saw.  h  A  tool  or  cutter  holder.  Cf. 
box  tool,  i  A  recessed  block  into  which  a  blank  is  fastened 
to  be  shaped  into  a  w-ooden  gear  tooth. 

10.  Carp.  A  trough  for  cutting  miters  ;  a  miter  box. 

11.  Founding.  A  flask  or  frame  for  sand  molding. 

12.  A  compartment  in  a  printer’s  case. 

13.  A  sink  box  for  shooting  wild  fowl ;  a  battery. 

14.  A  hole  cut  into  the  trunk  of  a  tree  for  collecting  its  sap. 

15.  Baseball.  The  space  where  the  pitcher  stands ;  also, 
that  for  the  batter.  See  baseball,  Jllust. 

16-  Arch,  a  That  part  of  a  window  frame  (called  a  box 
frame)  for  sash  windows  in  which  the  weight  to  counter¬ 
poise  the  sash  moves  up  and  down,  b  An  inclosure,  com¬ 
monly  of  brick,  for  protecting  a  drain  trap  below  a  cellar 
floor,  c  A  recess  in  a  window  trim  into  which  the  shut¬ 
ters  may  fold  when  not  in  use.  d  A  socket  on  a  door  jamb 
for  the  bolt  of  a  lock. 

17.  Naut.  A  centerboard  trunk. 

18  A  confused  intermixture  of  flocks  of  sheep,  etc.  Aus- 

ti'alasia. 

In  a  box,  in  a  perplexity  or  an  embarrassing  position ;  in 
difficulty.  Colloq. 

box,  v.  t. ;  boxed  (bokst) ;  box'ing.  1.  To  furnish  with 
boxes,  as  a  wheel. 

2.  To  inclose  in  or  as  in  a  box;  to  confine  ;  to  stow;  — 
often  with  up,  in. 

3.  Arch.  To  inclose  with  boarding,  lathing,  etc.,  so  as  to 
bring  to  a  required  form  ;  —  usually  with  out  or  up. 

4:  To  overturn  (a  watchman,  etc.)  in  his  box.  Slang.  Eng. 
The  .  .  .  sinner  was  abroad  boxing  the  watch.  Thackeray 

5.  To  cut  a  hole  into  (a  tree)  for  sap,  or  to  ascertain  the 
quality  of  timber. 

6.  To  mix  (flocks  or  herds)  in  confusion.  Australasia. 

7-  To  make  in  the  shape  of  a  box  ;  as,  to  box  a  cushion. 

8-  Eng.  &  Scots  Law.  To  file  or  lodge  with  a  court  of  law. 
9.  Naut.  To  boxhaul. 

to  box  off.  a  To  divide  into  tight  compartments,  b  Naut. 
To  turn  the  head  of  (a  vessel)  either  way  by  bracing  the 
headyards  aback.  — to  box  the  compass,  Naut.,  to  name  the 
thirty-two  points  of  the  compass  in  their  order ;  hence, 
fig.,  to  make  a  complete  turn, 
box,  v.  i.  To  fit  with  compactness,  as  in  a  box  ;  specif.,  to 
fit  with  a  scarf  joint. 

box  barrow  A  large  wheelbarrow  with  upright  sides, 
box  bed.  a  A  bed  boxed  over  with  wooden  sides,  ends, 
and  roof,  opening  in  front  with  shutters  or  sliding  panels, 
b  A  bed  which  folds  up  into  the  form  of  a  box. 


box  brier  or  briar.  A  tropical  American  spiny  rubiaceous 
shrub  ( Randia  aculeata)  with  black  fruits  and  leaves  like 
those  of  the  box ;  —  also  called  inkberry,  indigoberry,  and 
wild  box. 

box  calf.  A  kind  of  calfskin  tanned  with  chrome  salts ; 
—  so  called  from  the  square  markings  on  the  grain  due  to 
rolling  it  lengthwise  and  then  crosswise, 
box  can  on  or  canyon.  A  canon  with  ver¬ 
tical  walls. 

box  car.  Railroads.  A  roofed  freight  car. 
usually  with  sliding  doors  in  the  sides  ana 
sometimes  with  a  small  door  in  one  end 
for  loading  and  unloading  long  articles. 

Called  usually  box  wagon  by  the  British, 
box  chronometer.  A  ship’s  chronometer 
mounted  in  gimbals,  to  preserve  its  proper 
position  and  to  protect  it  from  sudden 
changes  of  temperature, 
box  cloth  Thick  coarse  melton  cloth, 
usually  dyed  buff,  for  riding  garments,  etc. 
box  coat.  1.  A  thick  overcoat  for  driving, 
sometimes  with  a  heavy  cape. 

2.  A  plain  loose-fitting  outer  coat  fitted 
only  at  the  shoulders. 

box  coil.  A  box-shaped  series  of  straight 
steam-heating  pipes,  connected  at  the  ends, 
box  coupling.  A  metal  collar  uniting  the  ends  of  shafts 
or  other  parts  in  machinery ;  — 
called  a  lap  box  coupling  when 
the  ends  of  the  shafts  overlap, 
and  butt  box  coupling  when  they 
abut  against  each  other, 
box  crab.  A  crab  of  the  genus 
Calappa,  or  allied  genus.  See 
Calappa. 

box  day  a  =  boxing  day.  Eng.  Dap  Box  Coupling.  l,2Ends 
b  Scots  Law.  One  of  the  days  °*  Shafts  ;  o  Key  ;  4  Collar, 
in  vacation  appointed  for  boxing,  or  depositing  papers 
with  the  Court  of  Sessions. 


Box  Coat,  2. 


box  drain.  A  drain  with  upright  sides,  flat  top  and  bottom, 
boxed  plane  (bbkst).  Carp.  A  plane  having  part  of  its 
working  surface  of  boxwood. 

box  elder.  Any  tree  of  the  genus  Rulac,  esp.  R.  negundo , 
of  the  eastern  United  States. 

It  is  distinguished  from  the  re¬ 
lated  maples  by  the  3-5-folio- 
late  leaves.  It  is  valuable  as  a 
shade  tree  on  account  of  its 
rapid  growth,  though  much  at¬ 
tacked  by  insects.  Also  called 
ash-leaved  maple. 
box  end  Mach.  A  connecting- 
rod  big  end  having  a  strap  form¬ 
ing  an  integral  part  of  the  rod.  Box  Elder  ( Rulac  neguti- 
box'er  (bbk'ser),  n.  One  who  t/o)  j  Leaf  and  Fruits, 
boxes  (in  the  sense  of  either  verb  box )  ;  as:  a  One  who 
fights  with  his  fists,  b  One  who  puts  things  in  boxes. 
Box'er,  n.  A  member  of  a  Chinese  secret  society,  the 
1 4  Lhel  ch'iiari1,  “  righteous  league  of  fiste,”  which  in  1900 
spread  through  the  northern  provinces  of  China,  committing 
outrages  on  Europeans  and  Christian  converts  in  an  upris¬ 
ing  which  culminated  in  a  siege  of  the  legations  in  Peking, 
box  front-  Tailoring.  A  plain  unfitted  front  of  a  garment, 
as  in  a  box  coat. 

box  gauge  Naut.  The  ordinary  form  of  tide  gauge,  con¬ 
sisting  essentially  of  a  long  vertical  box  with  graduated 
rod  and  float  inside. 

box  girder  Arch.  A  girder  of  plates  bolted  together  like  a 
long  box,  so  as  to  have  the  strength  of  a  solid  beam  with¬ 
out  its  weight. 

box  groove.  Metal  Working.  A  closed  groove  between 
two  rolls,  formed  by  a  collar  on  one  roll  fitting  between 
collars  on  another. 

box  hardening  Metal.  A  process  of  caseliardening  by 
cementation  in  an  iron  box. 


box'haul'  (bbks'hSF),  v.  t. ;  box'hauled'  (-hfild') ;  box'- 
haui/ing.  Naut.  To  put  (a  square-rigged  vessel)  on  the 
other  tack  within  a  narrow  compass  by  luffing  into  the  wind 
and  then  veering  short  round  on  her  heel ;  —  so  called  from 
the  bracing  of  the  head  yards  abox  (i.  e.,  sharp  aback), 
box'ing,  vb.  n.  1.  Act  of  inclosing  (anything)  in  a  box, 
as  for  storage  or  transportation. 

2.  Material  used  in  making  boxes  or  casings. 

3.  Any  boxlike  inclosure  or  recess;  a  casing. 

4.  Arch.  The  external  case  of  thin  material  used  to  bring 
any  member  to  a  required  form. 

5.  The  scarf  joint  uniting  a  ship’s  stem  with  the  keel. 

6.  pi.  Milling.  Coarse  flour  separated  in  bolting. 

Boxing  Day,  the  first  week  day  after  Christmas,  a  legal 
holiday  on  which  Christmas  boxes  are  given  to  postmen, 
errand  boys,  employees,  etc.  The  night  of  this  day  is 
Boxing  Night.  Eng.  —  b.  shutters,  shutters  made  to  fold  back 
into  a  box. 

box'ing,  n.  Act  of  fighting  with  the  fists  ;  sparring, 
boxing  glove,  a  large  mitten  or  glove,  padded  on  the  back, 
for  use  in  sparring. 

box  Iron.  A  smoothing  iron  containing  a  heater, 
box'keep'er  (boks'kep'er),  n.  An  attendant  at  a  theater 
who  has  charge  of  the  boxes, 
box  kite.  Also  called  Hargrave,  or  cel¬ 
lular,  kite.  A  kite,  invented  by  Law¬ 
rence  Hargrave,  of  Sydney,  Australia, 
which  consists  of  two  lignt  rectangu¬ 
lar  boxes,  or  cells  open  on  two  sides, 
and  fastened  together  horizontally,  as 
shown  in  I! lust.  It  is  much  used  in 
meteorological  experiments, 
box  level  A  spirit  level  in  which  a  glass-covered  box  is 
used  instead  of  a  tube. 

box  metal  Mach.  Any  alloy  used  in  making  or  lining 
journal  bearings;  bearing  metal, 
box  nut.  Mecn.  A  nut  with  a  blind  hole. 


Box  Kite. 


tart  made  of  6ugar,  apple,  and 
bread.  Local ,  Eng. 
bowlder,  or  boulder,  clay.  See 
till,  n.,  a  clav  deposit, 
bowlder,  or  boulder,  flat.  A 
level  trnetstrewn  with  bowlders, 
bowl'der-head',  or  boul'der- 
head  .  n.  A  row  of  piles  before  a 
dike  forming  a  kind  of  sea  wall, 
bowl'der-ing,  boul'der-ing.  n. 
Pavement  of,  or  paving  with, 
bowlder  stones. 

Bowlder,  or  Boulder,  period. 

The  Glacial  period.  See  drift. 
bowl'der-y  (-1).  a.  Character¬ 
ized  by  bowlders.  [boll. I 

bowle.  Obs.  or  dial.  var.  of | 
bow 'less,  a.  See  -less. 
bowl'ful,  w.  See  -ful. 
bow 'lin.  Bowline.  Ref.  Sp. 
bowline  bridle.  Naut.  A  rope  by 
which  the  bowline  is  connected 


to  the  leech  of  the  sail.  See 

BOWLINE  CRINGLE, 
bowline  cringle-  Naut.  A  loop  or 
eye  in  the  leech  of  a  sail  for  at¬ 
tach  ing  the  bowline  or  a. bowline 
bridle. 

Bow'ling.  Tom  (bo'lTng).  A 
typical  sailor  in  Smollett’s 
“Roderick  Random,”  and  in 
Charles  Dibdin’s  sea  song  of 
this  name. 

bowling  crease.  See  cricket,  n. 
Bowling  ring.  Steam  Boiler*. 
A  collapse  ring,  usually  rolled 
without  a  weld,  of  section. 

Its  natural  springiness  makes  it 
also  an  expansion  joint, 
bowling  stump.  See  cricket,  n. 
bowln.  8*  bollen. 
bowls  (bdlz),  7i.  pi.  See  bowl, 
a  hall,  a  game.  [spirit.  I 

bowl  spirit.  Dyeing.  Scarlet! 


bowl'ster.  +  bolster. 
bowlt.  4*  bolt,  v. 
bow'ly  (bo'll  :  hoo'lY), a  Bent 
or  rounded.  Scot. 
bow'man(b<V>'nvln),«.;  jd.  -men 
(-men).  [Icel.  bn  farm,  stock  on 
a  farm  +  E.  man.]  A  tenant  of 
a  bowing;  a  bower.  Scot. 
Bow'man’s  cap'sules  (bfl'- 
nv?nz).  [After  William  Bow¬ 
man ,  English  surgeon.]  Anat. 
The  Malpighian  capsules, 
bown.  bowne.  Vars.  of  BOHN, 
bowne.  4*  hound. 
bow  piece  (bou).  A  gun  carried 
at  the  bow  of  a  shift, 
bow'pot.  Var.  of  hough  pot. 
Bow  River  series  (bo).  [From 
Row  Hirer,  Alberta,  Cajnada.] 
Geol.  A  thick  series  of  Cambrian 
rocks  in  western  Canada, 
bowrne.  +  bourn. 


bow'rock  (Scot,  boo'riik  ; 
bdhr'itk).  Var.  of  bourock. 
Scot. 

b0W8.  *f*  BOWES. 

bowse  (douz  ;  b<5oz).  Var.  of 

bouse,  booze. 

bow'ser.  n.  [Cf.  bursar.]  A 
bursar  nr  treasurer.  Obs. 
bow'ser-y,  //.  A  bursary.  Obs. 
bows'ie  (bouz'I  ;  booz'T).  Var. 
of  boozy, bousy. 
bow'som  +  buxom. 
bowsprit  bed.  Naut.  The  part 
of  the  stem  on  which  the  bow¬ 
sprit  rests. 

bows'sen  (bou's’n),  v.  t.  [Cf. 
Corn,  benzi  to  immerse,  drown.] 
To  immerse,  esp.  in  a  holy  well 
as  a  cure  for  madness.  Ohs. 
bow'staff  (bo'stafO*  n. ;  pi. 
-staves  (-stavz).  A  stick  for 
making  into  a  bow. 


bow'ster  (bo'ster),  n.  Scot,  for 

BOLSTER. 

bowstring  creeper.  =  jetee. 
bowstring  girder.  =  bo  w- 

STRING  BEAM. 

bows'y  (bouz'Y  ;  booz'T).  Var. 

of  BOUSY,  BOOZY, 
bowt.  +  BOUT. 

bowt.  Obs.  or  dial_.  var.  of  bolt. 
bow’t  (bout ;  boot).  Var.  of 
hotrit,  Scot,  for  bowed,  bent, 
bowte.  +  BOUGHT,  bout. 
bow'tel,  bow'tell  (bS'tCl). 
Vars.  of  ijoltkl. 
bow'ter.  +  bolter. 
bow'wood'  (bO'wdbdO,  n.  The 
Osage  orange, 
bow'za.  Var.  of  boz  a. 
bowzeibouz;  b<5oz),  bowz'y  (-Y). 
Vars.  of  booze,  boozy. 
Bow/zy-be'us  (bou'zT-bg'us),  n. 
In  Gay’s  “  Shepherd’s  Week  ” 


(1714),  a  drunkard  who  sings 
many  of  the  songs, 
box  beam.  Arch.  A  box  girder, 
box'ber-ry.  n.  a  W intergreen, 
b  Partridge  berry.  Local,  U.  S. 
box'buBh  , u.  =  BUKBUSH. 
box  chisel.  A  chisel  with  a 
broad  bifurcated  edge,  used  for 
opening  wooden  boxes, 
box  chuck.  See  chuck,  n 4. 
box'en  (bOk's’n),  a.  Of,  like, 
or  pertaining  to,  boxwood  or  the 
box.  Rare ,  [tralia.  I 

box'er,  n.  A  derby  hat.  Aus-\ 
box'fi8h  ,  n.  A  trunkflsh. 
box  frame.  See  box,  n.,  10  a. 
box  'ful.  7i.  See -ful. 
box'hauld  .  Boxhaulcd.  Ref.Sp • 
box'head',  n.  A  squawfish. 
box  holly.  The  butcher’s  broom, 
box  key.  =  box  wrench. 
box  oak.  The  post  oak. 


food,  foot ;  out,  oil ;  chair  ;  go  ;  sing,  igk  ;  then,  thin  ;  nature,  verdure  (250) ;  K  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144) ;  boN  ;  yet ;  zh  =  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Guidb. 

Full  explanations  of  Abbreviations,  Signs,  etc.,  immediately  precede  the  Vocabulary. 


BOX  OFFICE 


264 


BRACHINUS 


Box  Tortoise  (Cistndo  Carolina) 
with  shell  closed,  (I) 


box  office  In  a  theater,  the  office  where  tickets  of  ad¬ 
mission  are  sold.  ......  ... 

box  Plait  or  pleat.  A  plait,  that  doubles  both  to  the  right 
and  the  left.  —  box'-plait  ed  or  -pleat ed,  a.  —  box 

box  sextant*  small  sextant  inclosed  in  a  cylindrical 
case  to  make  it  more  portable.  . 

box  Stall-  An  inclosure  in  a  barn  or  stable  m  which  a  horse 
or  other  animal  may  be  kept  without  tying ;  a  loose  box. 
box  staple.  The  box,  or  keeper,  for  the  bolt  of  a  lock, 
box  tenon.  Carp.  An  angle  tenon,  as  in  a  corner 
post. 

box'thorn7  (boks'thfirn'),  n.  a  A  solanaceous 
plant  of  the  genus  Lycium,  esp.  L.  barbanim. 
b  In  Australia,  the  native  box  ( Bursaria  spino- 
sa).  See  5th  box,  n.,  2  b- 

box  toe.  Shoe  Manuf.  In  boots  and  shoes,  a 
toe  made  with  a  stiff,  shaped  lining.  .  4  R  Tp" 

box  tool-  Mach.  A  lathe  tool  for  use  esp.  in  a 
turret  head  or  a  screw  machine,  containing  a  cutter  or  cut¬ 
ters,  and  usually  adapted  also  for  guiding  the  work  while 
it  is  being  shaped, 
box  tortoise.  Either  of  two 
North  American  species  of 
land  tortoises  or  turtles  of 
the  genus  Cistudo  ;  —  so 
named  because  they  can 
withdraw  entirely  within  , 
their  shell,  which  can  be 
closed  by  hinged  joints  in 
the  lower  shell, 
box  tree.  The  common  box 
grown  to  standard  form, 
box'wood'  (bbks'wdod'),  n. 

1.  The  very  close-grained, 
tough,  hard  wood  of  the  box  (Bums).  It  is  white  or  light 
yellow  in  color,  and  takes  a  fine  polish,  rendering  it  espe¬ 
cially  valuable  in  wood  engraving.  It  is  also  much  used  in 
the  manufacture  of  musical  instruments,  rules,  handles  of 
tools,  carvings,  etc.  Boxwood  is  among  the  heaviest  of 
known  woods,  its  specific  gravity  in  the  dry  state  being 
0.96,  and  its  average  weight  60  pounds  per  cubic  foot. 

2.  Any  of  several  hardwood  trees  of  the  United  States,  as 
Cornus  florida  and  Schsefferia  frutescens  ;  also,  in  the  West 
Indies,  Tecoma  pentaphylla. 

box  wrench.  Mach.  A  wrench 
or  spanner  with  a  socket  head 
to  fit  over  a  nut  or  a  bolt  head, 
boy  (boi),  n.  [Cf.  D.  boef,  Fries. 
boi,  boy;  akin  to  G.  bube,  Icel..Bo*  w w“h  Rochet 
bofi  rogue.]  1.  A  male  child  (if)  attachment, 
from  birth  to  puberty  ;  by  extension,  a  lad  in  the  school  or 
preparatory  years  of  life  ;  a  youth  ;  —  also  used  as  a  term 
of  familiarity,  as  by  parents  of  their  sons  at  any  age. 

2.  Contemptuously,  knave;  rascal;  rogue;  varlet.  Obs. 

3.  A  male  servant ;  — sometimes  applied  to  waiters  in  imi¬ 
tation  of  the  French  gar^on. 

4.  A  male  servant,  laborer,  or  slave  of  a  native  or  inferior 
race  ;  also,  any  man  of  such  a  race. 

He  reverted  again  and  again  to  the  labor  difficulty,  and  spoke 
of  importing  boys  from  Cape  Town.  Frances  Macnab. 

boy,  v.  i.  &  t.  To  act  as  a  boy  ;  —  alluding,  witli  reference 
to  the  stage,  to  the  former  acting  of  w  omen's  parts  by  boys. 

I  shall  see 

Some  squeaking  Cleopatra  hoi/  my  greatness.  Shak. 
bo-yar'  (bo-yiir' ;  boi'dr),  bo-yard'  (bo-yar' ;  boi'drd),  n. 
[Russ,  boyar  in.']  A  member  of  a  Russian  aristocratic  or¬ 
der  next  to  the  kniazes ,  or  ruling  princes,  and  possessed  of 
many  exclusive  privileges.  It  was  abolished  by  Peter  the 
Great.  Also,  one  of  a  privileged  class  in  Roumania.  — 
bo  yard'ism  (-Tz’m),  n. 

English  w  riters  sometimes  erroneously  call  Russian 
landed  proprietors  boyars. 

bo'yar  palm  (bo'yar).  [Cf.  baveu ,  the  native  name  in 
Queensland.]  An  Australian  cycadaceous  plant  (Macroza- 
mia  fraseri),  the  nuts  of  which  are  eaten  by  the  natives, 
boy  bishop.  1.  [cap.]  St.  Nicholas  (4th  century);  —  so  called 
on  account  of  his  early  piety.  He  was  patron  of  schoolboys. 
2.  Hence,  a  boy  (usually  a  chorister)  anciently  elected  inocfc 
bishop  by  his  fellows  on  St.  Nicholas’s  day  (Dec.  6). 
boy'cott  (boi'kSt),  v.  t.  ;  boy'cott-ed  ;  boy'cott-ing.  [From 
Captain  Boycott ,  a  land  agent  in  Mayo,  Ireland,  so  treated 
in  1880.]  1.  To  combine  against  (a  landlord,  tradesman, 

employer,  or  other  person),  to  withhold  social  or  business 
intercourse  from  him,  and  to  deter  others  from  holding 
such  intercourse  ;  to  subject  to  a  boycott. 

2.  To  refrain  from  the  use  of  ;  to  keep  aloof  from. 

The  word  boycotting  is  now  frequently  used  in  a  wider  sense, 
meaning  simply  avoiding,  holding  aloof  from,  and  in  that  sense 
it  has  also  been  introduced  into  foreign  languages  (German,  boy- 
kottiren  ;  French  boycottier).  Diet,  of  Pol.  Econ. 

boy'cott,  n.  The  process,  fact,  or  pressure  of  boycotting  ;  a 
combining  to  withhold  or  prevent  dealings  or  social  inter¬ 
course  with  a  tradesman,  employer,  etc.  ;  social  and  busi¬ 
ness  interdiction  for  the  purpose  of  coercion  or  punishment, 
boy'hood  ( boi'hdod),  7i.  [See  -hood.]  State  or  condition  of 
being  a  boy  ;  the  years  or  experience  of  boy  life, 
boyish,  a.  Like,  pertaining  to,  or  in  the  manner  of,  a 
boy;  immature.  —  boy'ish-ly,  adv.  —  boy'ish  ness,  n. 
Syn.  —  See  youthful. 


Boyle’s  law  (boilz).  [After  Robert  Boyle ,  Irish  physicist.] 
Physics.  The  law  that  when  a  gas  is  subjected  to  compres¬ 
sion,  and  kept  at  a  constant  temperature,  the  product  ot 
the  pressure  and  volume  is  a  constant  quantity,  l.  e.,  the 
volume  is  inversely  proportioned  to  the  pressure  ;—  known 
also  as  Mariotte's  law ,  and  the  law  of  Boyle  and  Manotle. 
It  is  not  exact,  except  for  small  variations  of  pressure. 
Boz  (b5z),  n.  A  pseudonym  under  which  Dickens  contrib¬ 
uted  a  series  of  44  Sketches  of  Life  and  Character  ”  to  the 
44  London  Morning  Chronicle.”  Dickens  relates  : 

“  Boz ,  my  signature  in  the  ‘  Morning  Chronicle,’  was  the  nick¬ 
name  of  a  pet  child,  younger  brother,  whom  1  had  dubbed  Moses, 
in  honor  of  the  ‘  Vicar  of  Wakefield,’  which,  being  facetiously 
pronounced  through  the  nose,  became  Boses ,  and  being  short¬ 
ened,  Boz." 

bo'za  (bo'zd),  n.  Also  bosa,  bozah ,  etc.  [Ar.  buza;  cf.  Per. 
buzah.~\  An  acidulated  fermented  drink  of  the  Arabs  and 
Egyptians,  made  from  millet  seed  and  various  astringent 
substances ;  also,  an  intoxicating  beverage  made  from 
hemp  seed,  darnel  meal,  and  water. 

brab'ble  (brSl/’l),  v  i.;  brab'bled  (-’Id);  brab'bling  (-ling). 
[Cf.  D.  brabbelen  to  talk  confusedly.  Cf.  blab,  babble.] 
To  dispute,  or  contest,  noisily  ;  brawl.  Archaic  or  Dial. 

A  miniature  glen  between  the  semblance  ot  two  hills,  down 
which,  in  mockery  of  a  torrent,  brabbled  a  slim  brown  stream. 

Mary  Johnston. 

brab'ble,  n.  Noisy  or  contentious  chatter  ;  broil ;  wrangle. 

This  petty  brabble,  will  undo  us  all.  Shak. 

I ’m  not  to  be  mollified  by  any  woman’s  brabble.  Paul  L.  Ford. 
brab'ble  ment  (-ment),  n.  A  brabble  ;  brabbling, 
brab'bler  (-ler),  n.  One  who  brabbles.  Shak. 

Bra  be'ium  (brd-be'yi/m),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  ppafieiov  a 
prize.]  A  genus  of  South  African  proteaceous  trees  with 
coriaceous  toothed  leaves  in  whorls  and  axillary  spikelike 
racemes  of  small  flowers.  The  only  species,  B.  stellatifo- 
lium ,  is  the  African  almond. 

brae'eate  (brSk'at),  a.  [L.  bracatus  wearing  breeches,  fr. 
bracae  breeches.]  Zool.  Feathered  on  the  tarsus  and  feet, 
as  the  legs  of  certain  birds. 

brace  (bras),  n.  [OF.  brace  the  two  arms,  embrace,  fath¬ 
om,  F.  brasse  fathom,  fr.  L.  bracchia  the  arms  (stretched 
out),  pi.  of  bracchium  arm;  cf.  Gr.  /3pa\iwr.]  1.  Armor 
for  the  arm  ;  vambrace  ;  hence,  harness  ;  warlike  prepa¬ 
ration.  Obs. 

For  that  it  stands  not  in  such  warlike  brace  Shak. 
2  Print.  A  curved  line,  usually  upright,  connecting  two 
or  more  words  or  lines,  which  are  to  be  taken  together ; 

thus,  [  ;  or,  in  music,  used  to  connect  staves. 

3.  The  reach  of  the  extended  arms  ;  a  fathom.  Obs. 

4.  Mech.  A  curved  instrument  or  handle  of  iron  or  wood, 
for  holding  and  turning 
bits,  etc. ;  a  bitstock. 

5  That  which  connects 
or  fastens,  as  a  clamp  or 
buckle. 

Fasten’d  it  with  bolt  and 
brace  secure.  Cowjtcr. 

6.  pi.  Straps  or  bands  to 
sustain  trousers;  suspend¬ 
ers  ;  gallowses. 

A  beautiful  pair  of  braces. 

Thackeray : 

7.  A  cord,  ligament,  or  1  Brace  ;  2  Jaws;  3  Angle  Brace  for 

rod,  for  producing  or  use  in  corner8- 

maintaining  tension,  as  a  cord  on  the  side  of  a  drum. 

The  little  bones  of  the  eardrum  do  in  straining  and  relaxing  it 
as  the  braces  of  the  war  drum  do  in  that.  Derham. 

8.  Short  for  thorough-brace. 

9.  Naut.  a  A  rope  rove  through  a  block  at  the  end  of 
a  yard,  by  which  the  yard  is  swung  and  trimmed  horizon¬ 
tally.  b  A  rudder  gudgeon. 

10.  A  pair  ;  a  couple,  orig.  of  dogs;  as,  a  brace  of  ducks  ;  — 

now  rarely  applied  to  persons,  except  familiarly  or  with 
some  contempt.  44  A  brace  of  greyhounds.”  Shak. 

He  is  said  to  have  shot  .  .  .  fifty  brace  of  pheasants.  Addison. 

But  you,  my  brace  of  lords.  Shak. 

11.  That  whicli  holds  anything  tightly  or  supports  it 
firmly ;  that  which  gives  rigidity  or  power  of  resistance ; 
a  bandage  or  prop. 

12.  Arch,  Engin.  A  piece  of  material  used  to  transmit, 
divert,  or  resist,  weight  or  pressure  ;  any  one  of  the  pieces, 
in  a  frame  or  truss,  which  divide  the  structure  into  trian¬ 
gular  parts.  It  may  act  as  a  tie,  or  as  a  strut,  and  serves 
to  prevent  distortion  of  the  structure,  and  transverse 
strains  in  its  members.  See  truss,  1 1  lust.  A  boiler  brace 
is  a  diagonal  stay,  connecting  the  head  with  the  shell. 

13.  State  of  being  braced,  tight,  or  resistant ;  tension. 

The  laxness  of  the  tympanum,  when  it  has  lost  its  brace  or  Ten¬ 
sion,  Holder. 

14.  Mining.  The  mouth  of  a  shaft.  Cornwall. 

15.  An  arm  of  the  sea.  Obs.  Caxlon. 

16.  A  mantelpiece.  Scot. 

17.  One  of  the  leather  or  metal  and  leather  slides  on  the 
cords  of  a  drum,  governing  the  tension  of  its  head  ;  —  also 
called  an  ear. 

18  A  support  for  curved  shoulders, a  weak  back,  or  the  like. 
Syn.  —  See  couple. 


brace  (bras),  v.  t.;  braced  (brast);  brac'ing  (bras'Tng;. 
[Cf.  OF.  bragoier  to  embrace,  and  E.  embrace,  brace,  n.] 

1.  To  embrace.  Obs. 

2.  To  encircle  ;  gird  ;  also,  to  cause  to  surround. 

With  leathern  girdle  braced.  Cowper 

3.  To  bind  or  tie  ;  to  fasten  tightly. 

Some  who  spurs  had  first  braced  on.  Scott. 

4.  To  draw  tight ;  to  put  in  a  state  of  tension  ;  to  strain  ; 
to  make  firm  ;  as,  to  brace  a  bow  ;  to  brace  the  nerves. 

And  welcome  war  to  brace  her  drums.  Camjibell. 
lie  braced  himself  for  an  effort.  J.  D.  Forbes. 

5.  To  place  in  a  position  for  resisting  pressure;  to  hold 
firmly  ;  to  support  in  such  position  as  to  give  firmness;  as, 
he  braced  himself  against  the  crowd. 

A  sturdy  lance  in  his  right  hand  he  braced.  Fairfax. 

6.  To  furnish  or  support  with  braces  ;  to  give  support  to  * 
prop  ;  as,  to  brace  a  beam  in  a  building. 

7-  Print.  To  unite  with  a  brace. 

8  Needlework.  To  sew  over  the  first  and  last  stitches  of  (a 
buttonhole)  from  side  to  side,  two  cr  three  times. 

9.  To  ask  a  loan  or  favor  from.  Slang. 

10  Naut.  To  move  around  by  means  of  braces  ;  as,  to 
brace  the  yards. 

to  brace  aback.  See  aback.  —  to  b.  about  or  around,  to  turn 

or  brace  (a  yard)  round  for  the  contrary  tack,  to  b.  by. 
to  swing  (the  yards)  so  that  some  sails  are  aback  and 
some  drawing  ;  — also  used  absolutely.  —  to  b.  in  nr  to,  to 
turn  (a  yard),  laying  it  more  thwartwise,  by  hauling  in 
the  weather  brace.  —  to  b.  sharp  or  up  sharp,  or  to  b.  sharp 
up,  to  turn  (a  yard  or  the  yards)  to  the  most  oblique  posi¬ 
tion  possible,  in  order  to  keep  the  ship  well  up  to  the  wind. 
—  to  b.  up,  to  bring  (a  yard)  nearer  the  direction  of  the 
keel  by  hauling  in  the  lee  brace, 
brace  (bras),  v.  i.  1.  To  bluster  ;  swagger;  act  defiantly.  Obs. 
2.  To  get  tone  or  vigor ;  to  rouse  one’s  energies ;  —  often 
with  up.  Colloq. 

to  brace  abox,  Naut.,  to  lay  the  head  yards  aback, 
brace  bit.  A  bit  for  use  in  a  brace. 

braced  (brast),  p.  p.  dp.  a.  of  brace,  v.  t.  &  i.  Specif.  : 
p.  a.  Her.  Linked  ;  interlaced  ;  —  said  of  chevronels,  etc. 
braced  frame  or  framing,  Building ,  one  in  which  the  timbers 
are  heavy  enough  to  be  mortised,  and  in  which  diagonal 
bracing  is  used. 

brace  head  or  key.  All  attachment,  as  a  long-handled 
wrench,  lor  turning  a  boring  rod. 
brace'let  (bias'lgt),  n.  [F.  bracelet ,  dim.  of  OF.  braced 
armlet,  prop,  little  arm,  dim.  of  braz  arm,  F.  bras ,  fr.  L. 
bracchium.  See  brace,  n .]  1.  An  ornamental  band,  ring, 

or  chain,  usually  worn  about  the  wrist  or  arm,  and,  among 
modern  civilized  people,  chiefly  by  women. 

2.  A  piece  of  armor,  as  the  vambrace,  for  the  wrist  or  arm. 

3.  A  handcuff.  Colloq.  or  Slang. 

4.  Palmistry.  A  mark  across  the  inside  of  the  wrist, 
brace'let-ed,  a.  Fitted  with  a  bracelet  or  bracelets, 
brace  molding  or  moulding.  A  molding  composed  of 

two  ogees  connected  so  as  to  resem¬ 
ble  in  outline  a  printer’s  brace, 
brae'er  (bras'er),  n.  1.  That  which 
braces,  binds,  or  makes  firm ;  a  brace. 

2.  A  guard  for  the  arm  or  wrist ;  as,  in 
armor,  a  brassart ;  or  in  archery,  fenc¬ 
ing,  and  ball  playing,  a  wrist,  guard. 

A  bracer  serveth  ...  to  save  his  arm 
from  the  stripe  of  the  string.  Ascham  Brace  Molding. 

3.  A  tonic  or  stimulant. 

brach  (brScli;  br5k),  n.  [ME.  brache  a  kind  of  scenting 
hound  or  setting  dog,  F.  brachet,  dim.  fr.  OHG.  braccho , 
G.  bracke  ;  possibly  akin  to  E  .fragrant,  fr.  L.  fragrare  to 
smell.]  Orig.,  a  hound  that  hunts  by  the  scent;  now,  a 
bitch  of  the  hound  kind.  Shak. 

brach'et  (br&ch'fit;  -It;  7),  n.  [F.,  a  hunting  dog.]  Archaic. 

1.  A  brach.  44  Keeping  eight  brachels .”  Pollock  &  Mail. 

2.  A  little  brat ;  bratchet ;  —  usually  in  contempt, 
bra'chi-al  (bra'kT-ftl ;  br&k'T-al ;  277),  a.  [L.  brachialis 

(bracch-),  from  brachium  ( bracch -)  arm.]  1.  Anat.  & 
Zool.  Pertaining  to  the  arm  or  an  armlike  process. 

2.  Of  the  nature  of  an  arm  ;  resembling  an  arm. 
brachial  artery,  the  chief  artery  of  the  upper  arm,  a  direct 
continuation  of  the  axillary  artery.  It  divides  into  the 
radial  and  ulnar  arteries  just  below  the  elbow.  —  b.  ossicle, 
Zool.,  an  actinost  of  the  pectoral  fin  of  a  fish.  —  b.  plexus, 
a  complex  network  of  nerves  formed  chiefly  by  the  lower 
four  cervical  and  first  dorsal  nerves.  It  lies  partly  within 
the  axilla  and  supplies  nerves  to  the  chest,  shoulder,  and 
arm.  —  b.  veins,  a  pair  of  veins  accompanying  the  course  of 
the  brachial  artery.  They  unite  witn  each  other  and  with 
the  basilic  to  form  the  axillary  vein. 

Brach  1-a'ta  (brak'T-a'td),  n.  pi.  [NL.  See  brachiate.] 
Zool.  The  Crinoidea,  in  the  narrower  sense  (excluding 
Cystoidea  and  Blastoidea). 

bra'chi-ate  (bra'ki-at ;  br5k'T-at ;  277),  a.  [L.  brachiatus 
(bracch-)  with  boughs  or  branches  like  arms,  from  brachium 
(bracch-)  arm.]  1.  Bot.  Having  widely  spreading  branches 
arranged  in  alternate  pairs,  as  the  maple  ;  decussate. 

2.  Zool.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Bracliiata. 
bra'chi  ate,  n.  One  of  the  Brachiata. 
bra-chif'er-ous  (bra-kif'er-?7s),  a.  [L.  brachium  arm  -f- 
-ferous.~\  Zool.  Bearing  armlike  organs  or  processes. 


box'om.  d*  buxom. 
box  oyster.  A  choice  large 
oyster;— perh.  because  formerly 
snipped  in  boxes, 
box  poison-  A  poisonous  Aus¬ 
tralian  fabaceous  shrub  (Oxylo- 
biuni  parviflorum). 
box  shutter.  A  boxing  shutter, 
box  sleigh.  A  sleigh  with  a  box¬ 
like  body. 

box  stew.  A  stew  of  superior 
oysters,  orig.  of  box  oysters, 
box  string.  =  close  string. 
box'sum.  +  buxom. 
boxt.  Boxed.  Ref.  Sp. 
box  turtle.  =  box  tortoise. 
box  wagon  or  waggon.  =  box 
car.  Brit. 

box 'wal  lah  (bBks'wol'a),  n. 
[Hind,  baksivdla.  fr.  E.  box  -+- 
Hind,  wdld  man.]  A  native 
peddler.  Anglo- Indian. 
box  white  oak.  n.  The  post  oak. 
boy  +  buoy. 

bo'yang  (bo'yfing),  n.  A  band 
worn  about  the  trousers  below 
the  knee  by  laborers.  Australia. 
||  boy  an'  (bwiPyO'  ;  boi '5b  n. ; 
pi.  boyaux  or  boyaus  (Wii- 
y5z'  ;  boi'Sz).  [F.  boyau,  lit., 
a  gut.]  Fort.  A  winding  or  zig¬ 
zag  trench  forming  a  communi¬ 


cation  ;  also,  oRe  of  the  zigzags. 
boy'cott-ism(  Tz’m),  n  See -ism - 

boy'de-kin,  boy'de-kynne.  + 

BODKIN- 

boy'dom,  n.  See  -dom. 
boye.  d*  buoy. 

boy'er  (boi 'Sr),  n.  [D.  hoeijer ; 

because  these  vessels  were  em¬ 
ployed  for  laying  the  boeijen,  or 
buoys.]  Naut.  A  small  Flemish 
war  vessel  with  a  castle  at  each 
end.  Hist. 

boy'er-y,  n.  Boyhood.  Obs. 
boy'ism  (-Tz’m),  n.  1.  Boy  na¬ 
ture  ;  childishness. 

2.  Boyhood.  Obs. 
boy 'kin.  n.  See -kin.  dim.  suff. 
boyne  (boin),  n.  [Cf.  Norw. 
dial,  buine,  buna.  1  A  wide-bot¬ 
tomed  tub  or  bowl.  Scot. 

Boy  Pope,  a  John  XII.,  Pope 
from  955  to  964,  elected  at  the 
age  of  eighteen,  b  Benedict 
IX.,  Pope  from  1032  to  1044, 
elected  at  ten  years  of  age. 
boys'-and-girls'.n.  TheDutch- 
ma  n  ’s-breecn  es. 
boy ' ship.  n.  See -snip, 
boy’a'-loveb  n.  Southernwood. 
Dial.  Eng. 

boy’s  mercury.  The  pistillate 
plant  of  the  dog’s  mercury. 


Boy 'thorn,  Lawrence  (boi'- 
thorn  ).  A  character  in  Dickens’s 
“Bleak  House.”  He  hides  a  ten¬ 
der  and  chivalrous  nature  under 
a  superficial  ferocity.  The  origi¬ 
nal  was  Walter  Savage  Landor. 
boy'tle.  i*  beetle. 
boze.  -f  bonze. 

Boze'man  (bSz'mdn),  n.  [From 
Bozeman  creek  and  city,  Mon¬ 
tana.]  Geol.  A  late  Tertiary 
formation  in  Montana. 

Bo'zez  (bS'zPz).  Bib. 

Boz'kath  (bflz'k&th).  Bib. 
Boz'rah  (bOz'rd).  Bib. 

Boz'zy  (b5z'Y),  n.  Nickname  of 
James  Boswell  (see  Biog.  Diet.). 
bp.  Abbr.  Birthplace;  bishop. 
B.  P.,  or  b-  p.  Abbr.  Bachelor 
of  Philosopny  ;  Beatus  Paulus, 
or  Petrus  ;  below  proof  ;  bill  of 
parcels  ;  bills  payable  ;  boiling 
point;  bonum  publicum  (L., 
public  good)  ;  British  Pharma¬ 
copoeia  ;  British  public  ;  brown 
powder. 

B/P-  Abbr.  Bills  payable, 
bub.  Abbr.  Bank  post  bills. 
B.Pd.  Abbr.  Bachelor  of  Peda¬ 
gogy- 

3.  I*  E.  Abbr.  Bachelor  of 
Physical  Education. 


bpl.  Abbr.  Birthplace.  Cgan.| 
Bp  Suff.  Abbr.  Bishop  S ultra- 1 
b.  q.  Bene  quiescat  (L.,  May  he 
(she)  rest  well), 
bque.  Abbr.  Barque. 

Br..  or  br.  Abbr.  Brig  ;  British  ; 
bromine  [no  period,  2?r];  broth¬ 
er  ;  (  Turf)  brown. 

B.  R.,  or  b.  r.  Abbr.  Banco 
Regis,  or  Reginas  (LL.,  the 
King’s,  or  Queen’s,  Bench)  ; 
bills  receivable. 

B/  R.  Abbr.  Bills  receivable, 
bra.  4*  brae. 
braach.  f  brach. 
braas.  d*  brace. 
brab  (brab),  v..  or  brab  tree. 
[Prob.  fr.  Pg.  brava  wild  (in 
pnlmetra  brava  wild  palm).] 
The  palmyra  palm. 

||  Bra  ban  con'  (brd/bfcN/86N'), 
n.  [F.]  Mil.  =  Brabanter. 
Bra  ban  9onne',  La  (la  bri'- 
biiN/sun').  fF.j  The  national 
song  of  Belgium,  words  by 
Louis  Alexandre  Dechet,  music 
by  Francois  van  Campenhout, 
composed  during  the  revolution 
of  1830  ;  —  so  called  from  the 
province  of  Brabant. 

Brabant'  (br«-bant'),  n.  A 
kind  of  linen  cloth  manufac¬ 


tured  at  Brussels,  Antwerp,  and 
Utrecht,  formerly  in  Brabant. 
Bra-bant'er,  n.  Mil.  One  of  a 
class  of  mercenary  soldiers  from 
Brabant  and  Germany,  widely 
employed  in  the  Middle  Ages. 
Bra-bant'lne  (br«-bfin'tYn),  a. 
Of  br  pertaining  to  Brabant. 
Bra-ban'tio  (brd-b&n'shfl),  n. 
In  Shakespeare’s  “  Othello,”  the 
father  of  Desdemona. 

Brabant  rose.  Jewelry.  See  rose. 
brab'bllng-ly.  adv.  of  brab¬ 
bling,  p.  pr.  of  brabble. 
brabe’er.  d*  brabbler. 
brabil.  brable.  d*  brabble. 
bra'^a  (bra'sii),  n.  [Pg.]  See 
measure. 

|  bra'cae  (bra'se),  n.  pi.  [L.] 
Breeches.  Erron.  vars.  brace*, 
bracch*. 

brae  ci-a'le_  (br&k  sY-a'le  ;  It. 
brat'che-a'la),  n.  [It.,  armlet.] 
A  bracket  or  standard  to  hold  a 
torch,  flagpole,  etc. 
brac'cio  ( brat 'c ho),  n.  ;  pi. 
BRACC1A  (-chii).  [It.,  lit.,  arm.] 
See  measure. 

brace  game.  A  game  in  which 
one  or  more  participants  are 
swindled  or  cheated,  esp.  by 
preconcerted  action.  Cant. 


brace  pendant.  Naut.  A  pend¬ 
ant  by  which  a  brace  block  iu 
attached  to  a  yard.  [ Scot. | 

brace  piece,  n.  A  mantelpiece.  | 
brache.  d*  brace,  breach. 
Bra-chel'v-tra  (brd-kei'Y-trd), 
n.  pi.  [NL.]  A  superfamily  of 
brachelytrous  beetles.  It  consists 

Srincipally  of  the  rove  beetles. 

ra-chel'y-trouB  (-trtfs),  a.  [Gr. 
fZpa\v<;  short  -f  ehvrpo v  a  cov¬ 
ering.  ]Zoo/.Having  short  elytra, 
brachen.  d*  bracken. 
bracher  d*  bracer. 
bra'chi-a.  pi.  of  brachium. 
brach  i-al'gi-a  (brftk'l-fil'jl-a), 
n .  [NL.  See  brachium  ;  -al- 
gia.J  Med.  Pain,  esp.  neural- 

fia,  in  the  arm. 

bra  chi-a'lijB  an-ti'eus  (-a'lTs 

Bn-tT'ktZs).  [NL.,  foremost 
brachial.]  Anat.  A  flexor  mus¬ 
cle  in  front  of  the  lower  part  of 
the  humerus,  whence  it  arises. 
It  is  inserted  into  the  ulna, 
bra-chig'er-ous  (brd-kYj'gr-iZs), 
a.  [L.  brachium  arm  -f  -gerous.'\ 
Zool.  =  brach  iferous. 
Bra-ehi'nus  (-kT'nwe),  n.  [NL., 
fr.  Gr.  /9pa^v?  short.]  Zool. 
The  genus  of  carabids  consisting 
of  the  bombardier  beetles. 


ale,  senate,  c&re,  &m,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofa;  eve,  $vent,  find,  recent,  maker;  ice,  Ill;  old,  obey,  orb,  5dd,  s&ft,  connect ;  use,  unite,  urn,  up,  circus,  menii ; 

II  Foreign  Word.  d*  Obsolete  Variant  of.  +  combined  with.  =  equals. 
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brach'l-O-(brSkT-o-).  [See  brachium.]  Anat.  A  combining 
form  denoting  connection  with  the  arm ,  or  brachium. 

Brach  i  o  ga  noi'de  l  (brSk'i-o-ga-noi'de-i),  n.  pi.  [NL.  ; 
brachio-  -f-  Ganoidei.~\  =  Ceossopterygii.  —  brach  i-og'a- 
noid  (-Sg'ii-noid),  a.  iC-  n. 

brach'i-o-la'ri-a  (-o-la'rit-d),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  L.  brachiolum 
( bracch -),  dim.  of  brachium  ( bracch -)  arm.]  Zool.  An 
early  larval  stage  of  certain  starfishes,  which  is  a  modifica¬ 
tion  of  the  bipinnaria.  —  brach'i-O-la'rl-an  (-an),  a. 
brach'i  o  pod  (brSk'I-o-pQd'),  a.  Zool.  Of  or  pertaining 
to  the  Bracliiopoda.  — n.  One  of  the  Brachiopoda. 
Brach'i-op'o-da  (-Sp'o-dd),  n.pl.  [NL. ;  brachio-  -f-  -poda.~\ 
Zool.  A  class  of  Molluscoidea  having  bivalve  shells,  each 
valve  of  which  is  bilaterally  symmetrical.  The  valves  oc¬ 
cupy  positions  usually  regarded  as  dorsal  and  ventral,  not 
lateral  as  in  bivalve  mollusks.  The  animal  is  often  at¬ 
tached  by  a  stalk.  Living  species  are  few ;  the  fossil  forms 
very  numerous  and  varied.  Within  the  shell  is  a  pair  of 
“  arms,”  often  long  and  spirally  coiled,  bearing  rows  of 
ciliated  tentacles  by  which  a  current  of  water  is  made  to 
flow  into  the  mantle  cavity,  bringing  the  microscopic  food 
to  the  mouth  between  the  bases  of  the  arms.  The  shell  is 
both  opened  and  closed  by  special  muscles.  Formerlv  the 
Brachiopoda  were  regarded  as  mollusks.  They  are  gener¬ 
ally  divided  into  two  orders,  Lyopomata  and  Arthropo- 
uiata  (which  see).  —  brach T-OP'O-dOUS  (-dSs),  n. 
bra  chls'to  chrone  ( brii-kTs'to-kron), n.  Also,  incorrectly, 
brachystochrone.  [Gr.  ppa\L<rTo<;  shortest  (superl.  of 
PPaXv$  short)  -{-  xpoeov  time.]  Math.  A  curve  in  which  a 
body  starting  from  a  given  point  and  acted  on  by  a  single 
force  will  reach  another  given  point  in  a  shorter  time  than 
it  could  by  any  other  path'.  This  curve  of  quickest  descent , 
as  it  is  sometimes  called,  is  a  cycloid,  in  case  the  force  is 
that  of  gravity.  —  bra  chis  to-chron'ic  (-kron'Tk),  a. — 
brach'is  toch'ro  nous  (brSk'Ts-tSk'ro-rms),  a. 
bra'chl-urn  (bra'kT-itin  ;  brSk'T-um ;  277  ),  n. ;  L.  pi. 
brachia  (-a).  [L.  brachium,  or  bracchium,  arm  ;  cf.  Gr. 

f}pa.\iuiv.]  Anat.  A-  Zool.  1.  The  upper  segment  of  the 
arm  or  fore  limb  from  the  shoulder  to  the  elbow. 

2  Any  of  certain  processes  likened  to  an  arm  ;  as  :  a  The 
rays  of  a  crinoid.  b  The  tentacles  of  a  cephalopod.  c  The 
tentaculiferous  processes  of  certain  jellyfishes,  d  Certain 
bands  of  white  matter  passing  outward  and  forward  from 
the  nates  and  testes  of  the  optic  lobes  of  the  brain, 
brach'y-  (brSk'T-).  A  combining  form  from  Greek  /Spawns, 
short ;  as,  brachycephulic,  brachypodoua,  etc. 
brach'y-ax'ls  (-Sk'sis),  n.  Cryst.  The  bracliydiagonal  axis, 
brach'y-cat'a-lec'tic  (-kSt'a-iek'tlk),  a.  [Gr.  /3 pa.xvKo.Ta- 
Atjktov  ;  ffpaycs  short  —  saraA^yeie  to  leave  off ;  cf.  Kara- 
Aijstocos  incomplete.]  Gr.  &  Lot.  Pros.  Wanting  two 
syllables  or  the  final  foot  of  the  laBt  dipody ;  —  applied 
properly  to  verse  measured  by  dipodies,  as  iambic  or  tro¬ 
chaic  verse.  —  n.  A  verse  so  wanting  at  the  end. 
brach  y-ce-phal'ic  (  -se-f21'Tk)  \  a.  [brachy-  -f-  Gr.  *ce- 

brach  y  ceph'a  lous  (-s§f'5-15s)  )  4>a\rj  head.]  Anthro- 
pom.  Short-headed  or  broad-headed  ;  having  a  cephalic  in¬ 
dex  of  80  or  above.  See  cephalic  index. 
brach7 y -ceph'a  ly  (-sSf'd-lT)  )  n.  The  condition  of  being 
brach' y-ceph'a-lism  (-liz’in)  I  brachycephalic. 
Bra-chyc'er-a  (bra-kTs'er-5),  n.  pi.  [NL.  ;  brachy-  -f-  Gr. 
#cepa?  horn.]  Zool.  A  division  of  orthorrhaphous  Diptera 
with  one-  or  two-jointed  palpi  and  usually  short,  three- 
jointed  antennae.  The  horseflies  and  robber  flies  are  exam¬ 
ples.  In  older  classifications  the  cyclorrhaphous  Diptera, 
as  the  house  fly,  were  included. 

bra  chyc'er  al  (-dl)  I  a.  Zool.  Having  short  antennae ; 
bra  chyc'er  OUS  (-ws)  (  specif.,  of  or  pert,  to  Brachycera. 
brach7 y-di-ag'o-nal  (br5k7i-di-5g'o-n51),  n.  [ brachy -  -\- 
diagonal.]  Cryst.  The  shorter  diagonal;  the  shorter  lat¬ 
eral  axis  in  the  orthorhombic  and  triclinic  systems.  —  a. 
Pertaining  to,  designating,  or  developed  along,  the  bracliy- 
diagonal ;  as,  the  brachy  diagonal  axis, 
brach'y-dont  (br5k'T-d5nt),  a.  [brachy- -{--odont.]  Zool. 
Having  or  designating  teeth  with  short  crowns  and  well-de¬ 
veloped  roots,  as  in  man; — opposed  to  hypsodont.  Such  teeth 
have  only  narrow  canals  in  the  roots  connecting  with  the 
pulp  cavity  and  cannot  grow  after  the  roots  are  formed.  — 
brach'y-dont  ism  (-Tz’m),  n. 

brach7  yg-nath'i-a  (-Tg-n5th'i-a),  n.  [NL. ;  brachy-  -f-  Gr. 
yvaQos  jaw.]  Med.  Abnormal  shortness  of  the  lower  jaw. 
—  bra-chyg'na  thous  (bra-kTg'na-thas),  a. 
bra-chyg'ra-pher  (bra-kig'ra-fer),  n.  A  stenographer, 
bra-chyg'ra-phy  (-ft),  n.  [ brachy -  -graphy.]  Stenog¬ 

raphy  ;  —  now  chiefly  used  of  disused  systems.  —  brach7  y- 
graph'ic  (bntk'T-grSf'Tk).  brach  y  graph'!  cal  (-T-k51),  a. 
bra  chyl'O  gy  (bra-kil'6-ji),  n.  [Gr.  /Spa^vAo-yta  ;  /Spaxv? 
short  -f-  Aoyo?  discourse.  ]  Conciseness  of  expression  ;  brev¬ 
ity  ;  a  condensed  expression  ;  specif.,  Gram . ,  an  expression 
omitting  a  word  or  words  essential  to  the  construction. 
Brach  y-U'ra  (brSk'T-u'rd),  n.pl.  [NL.  ;  brachy-  -f-  Gr. 
oitpa  tail.]  A  suborder  of  decapod  Crustacea  consisting  of 
the  common  crabs,  characterized  by  a  small  and  short  abdo¬ 
men,  which  is  closely  folded  beneath  the  large  cephalo- 
thorax.  See  blue  crab. 


brach'y-u'ral  (br5k'i-u'r51),  brach7 y-u'rous  (-r5s),  a. 
Zool.  Brachyuran. 

brach  y-u'ran  (-ran),  a.  Zool.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the 
Brachyura.  —  n.  One  of  the  Brachyura. 
brac'ing  (bras'Tng),  n.  1.  Act  of  bracing,  or  state  of  being 
braced. 

2.  Any  system  of  braces;  brace^  collectively;  as,  the 
bracing  of  a  truss. 

brac'ing,  p.  a.  Imparting  strength  or  tone  ;  strengthening  ; 
invigorating ;  as,  a  bracing  north  wind.  —  brac'ing-ly, 
adv.  —  brac'ing-ness,  n. 

brack  (br5k),  n.  [D.  brak ,  adj.,  salt.]  Salt  or  brackish 
water ;  the  sea.  Obs.  Drayton. 

brack,  a.  Brackish  ;  briny.  Rare. 
brack  ( brSk),  n.  [Cf.  D.  break,  Dan.  brsek,  a  breaking,  Sw. 
&  Icel.  brak  a  crackling,  creaking.  Cf.  breach.]  1.  An 
opening  caused  by  the  parting  of  any  solid  body  ;  a  crack 
or  breach  ;  a  flaw,  esp.  in  cloth.  Also  fig. 

Stain  or  brack  in  her  sweet  reputation.  J.  Fletcher. 
2  A  burst  of  water,  as  in  a  thaw  or  heavy  downpour  ;  a 
sliding  of  snow,  earth,  or  detritus.  Scot. 
brack,  v.  1.  ;  bracked  (brSkt) ;  bracking.  [G.  bracken.'] 
To  sort  or  inspect  (merchandise)  officially ;  —  used  only  with 
reference  to  the  Baltic  ports.  —  brack'er  (-er),  n. 
brack,  n.  [See  brack  to  sort.]  Act  or  system  of  bracking 
merchandise  ;  also,  inferior  goods,  as  timber,  as  sorted  by 
bracking. 

brack'en  (br£k'’n),  n.  [ME.  broken.  Cf.  brake  a  fern.] 
A  brake,  or  large  fern,  esp.  the  common  brake  {Pteris  aqui¬ 
line)  and  related  species.  —  brack'ened  (-’nd),  a. 
brack'et  (-St ;  -It ;  7),  n.  [Cf.  OF.  braguette  codpiece,  F. 
brayette ,  Sp.  bragueta ,  also  a  projecting  mold  in  architec¬ 
ture  ;  dim.  fr.  L.  bracae  breeches;  cf.  also  OF.  bracon 
beam,  prop,  support;  of  unknown  origin.  Cf.  breeches.] 

1.  An  overhanging  member,  simple  or  composite,  projecting 
from  a  wall  or  pier  or  other  body  to  support  weight  falling 
outside  of  the  same,  or  a  similar  piece  to  strengthen  an 
angle.  Architectural  brackets  are 
often  carved  or  sculptured,  and 
are  sometimes  merely  decorative 
features  only  seemingly  giving 
support,  bracket  is  the  general 
term  for  all  projecting  supports, 
whether  a  piece  of  projecting  tim¬ 
ber  or  stone,  a  triangular  frame, 
or  of  some  other  form ;  and  in¬ 
cludes  various  forms  which  are  or¬ 
dinarily  called  by  specific  names, 
such  as  the  brace,  cantilever ,  con¬ 
sole.  corbel ,  strut,  cul-de-lampe , 
modillion  (which  see). 

2.  A  shelf  or  set  of  shelves  so  sup¬ 
ported  against  a  wall. 

3.  Hence  :  a  A  gas  fixture  or  lamp  °ne  form  ot  Bracket, 
holder  projecting  from  the  face  of  a  wall,  column,  or  the 
like,  b  The  cheek  or  side  piece  supporting  a  trunnion  in  an 
ordnance  carriage  ;  also,  an  entire  gun  carriage  as  mounted 
on  shipboard  or  in  a  casemate.  Obs.  or  R.  in  U.  S.  c  Naut. 
A  short,  crooked  timber,  resembling  a  knee,  used  as  a  sup¬ 
port.  d  Mining.  A  platform  over  the  mouth  of  a  shaft. 

4  In  writing  and  printing,  either  of  the  characters  [  ],  also 
called  square  brackets  and  formerly  crotchets,  or  rarely  of 
the  characters  (  ),  also  called  round  brackets  and  now  com¬ 
monly  parentheses,  used  to  set  something  off  from  context. 
The  square  brackets  are  now  chiefly  used:  in  ordinary  writ¬ 
ing  or  printing,  to  inclose  interpolated  matter  and  mark  it 
as  extraneous  or  merely  incidental  to  the  context,  as  esp.  a 
reference,  variant  reading,  correction,  or  comment  of  an 
editor  or  reporter;  in  mathematics,  to  indicate  that  the 
quantities  included  by  the  two  parts  are  subject  to  the 
same  operation.  The  brace, )  used  alone  or  in  pairs,  is  also 
sometimes  called  a  bracket,  l  esp.  in  mathematics  and  mu¬ 
sic,  as  is  also  the  vinculum,  or  horizontal  line  used  as  a  tie. 

5  Formerly  at  Cambridge  University,  England,  the  posi¬ 
tion  or  class  in  which  students  were  grouped  as  determined 
by  the  first  three  days’  examinations. 

6.  Gunnery.  A  figure  determined  by  firing  a  projectile  be¬ 
yond  a  target  and  another  short  of  it,  as  a  basis  for  ascer¬ 
taining  the  proper  elevation  of  the  piece  ;  —  only  used  in 
the  phrase,  to  establish  a  bracket.  After  the  bracket  is  es¬ 
tablished  shots  are  fired  with  intermediate  elevations  un¬ 
til  the  exact  range  is  obtained.  In  the  United  States  navy 
it  is  called  fork. 

brack'et  (brSk'St;  -Tt;  7),  v.  t. ;  brack'et-ed;  bracket¬ 
ing.  1.  To  place  within  brackets  ;  to  connect  by  a  bracket 
or  brace  ;  to  furnish  with  a  bracket  or  brackets. 

2.  To  couple  together  as  of  the  same  class  or  as  equal,  by 
means  of  a  brace  or  bracket. 

3.  Gunnery.  To  shoot  so  as  to  establish  a  bracket  for  (an 
object). 

bracket  capital  Arch.  A  capital  with  one  or  more  pro¬ 
jecting  brackets  or  corbels  to  help  carry  a  beam  or  girder 
by  diminishing  the  unsupported  stretch.  It  occurs  in  In¬ 
dian  and  Syrian  architecture  and  in  many  primitive  styles, 
bracket  fungus.  Aliy  polyporaceous  fungus  of  the  order 
Agaricales,  forming  shelf  like  growths  on  tree  trunks,  etc. 


brack'et-ing  (br5k'St-ing),  n.  1.  The  action  denoted  by 

the  verb  bracket. 

2.  Arch.  A  series  or  group  of  brackets;  brackets,  collec¬ 
tively  ;  specif.,  a  framework  of  wooden  ribs  to  support  a 
cornice,  cove,  or  the  like. 

bracket  trail  Mil.  The  trail  of  a  steel  gun  carriage 
formed  by  prolonging  the  brackets  or  cheeks,  and  uniting 
them  with  transoms. 

brack'ish  (br&k'Tsh),  a.  [See  brack  salt  water.]  Saltish, 
or  salt  in  a  moderate  degree,  as  water  in  saline  soil;  hence, 
distasteful ;  nauseous.  —  brack'ish-ness,  n. 

Springs  in  deserts  found  seem  sweet, all  brackish  though  they  be. 

Byron. 

The  brackish  woe  of  futile  weeping.  C.  E.  Craddock. 
Bra  con 'id®  (bra-kon'T-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.]  Zool.  A  very 
large  family  of  small  ichneumon  flies,  some  of  which  are 
parasitic  on  living  caterpillars,  others  on  aphids.  See  Ich- 
neumonides.  —  brac'o  nid  (brak'o-nTd),  a.  dc  n. 

||  bra  con  nlfere'  (bra'ko'nySr'),  n.  [F.]  Ill  IGth  century 
armor,  a  protection  for  the  thigh  composed  of  narrow  hoop¬ 
shaped  plates  of  steel  lapping  over  one  another  and  moving 
freely.  It  replaced  theearliertasset. 
bract  (br5kt),  n.  [See  bractea.] 

1.  Bot.  a  A  leaf  from  the  axil  of 
which  a  flower  or  floral  axis  arises, 
b  A  leaf  borne  on  the  floral  axis  it¬ 
self,  esp.  one  subtending  the  flower 
or  flower  cluster; — in  this  sense 
more  properly  called  bractlei  or 
bracteole.  See  involucre  ;  also,  cf .  Flower  of  Campanula 
SCALE.  Bracts  are  ordinarily  medium,  showing:  1, 
smaller  than  foliage  leaves,  but  1  Bractlets  ;  2  Bract, 
are  occasionally  large  and  showy,  simulating  petals,  as  in 
the  fever  bark  ( Pinckneya ).  The  spathes  of  aroids  and  the 
glumes  of  grasses  are  examples  of  specialized  bracts. 

2.  Zool.  a  =  hydrophyllium.  b  A  flattened  leaflike  part 
of  certain  crustacean  appendages  ;  specif.,  the  distal  exit© 
of  the  limb  of  a  phyllopod. 

brac'te  a  (brSk'te-d),  n.  [L.,  a  thin  plate  of  metal  or  wood, 
gold  foil.]  Bot.  A  bract, 
brac'te  al  (-51),  a.  Bot.  Resembling  a  bract, 
brac'te  ate  (br5k'te-at),  n.  [L.  bracteatus  covered  with 
gold  plate.]  1.  Archseol.  A  thin  plate  of  metal,  usually 
gold  or  silver,  chased  on  one  side  and  often  inscribed  with 
runes.  Bracteates  are  usually  found  in  graves  of  Teutonic 
peoples,  and  date  from  the  6th  century  onward. 

2.  A  coin  struck  on  a  broad  and  very  thin  flan,  common  on 
the  Continent  in  the  12th  and  13th  centuries, 
brac'te-ate,  a.  Bot.  Having  a  bract  or  bracts, 
bract'ed  (brSk'ted),  a.  Bot.  Furnished  with  bracts, 
bracted  plantain,  a  troublesome  weed  of  the  western  United 
States  (Plantago  bracteata),  having  a  prominently  bracted 
spike  of  flowers. 

brac-te'i-form  (br5k-te'T-f6rm),  a.  [ bractea  -f-  -form.] 
Bot.  Having  the  form  or  nature  of  a  bract, 
brac'te  ose  (br5k'te-08  ;  brSk'te-os'),  a.  [ bractea  -f-  -ose.] 
Bot.  Having  numerous  or  conspicuous  bracts, 
bract'let  (br5kt'16t),  n.  [bract  -f-  -let.]  Bot.  A  bract  sit¬ 
uated  on  the  floral  axis,  and  usually  smaller  than  the  main 
bract  from  which  the  latter  springs.  Also  called  bracteole. 
See  bract,  1  b,  and  Illust. 

bract  scale.  Bot.  Ill  coniferous  plants,  the  scale  immedi¬ 
ately  below  the  seed-bearing  scale, 
brad  (br5d),  n.  [Cf.  ME.  brod,  Dan.  braad  prick,  sting, 
brodde  ice  spur,  frost  nail,  Sw.  brodd  frost  nail.  Icel.  broddr 
any  pointed  piece  of  iron  or  steel ;  akin  to  AS.  brord  point, 
spire  of  grass.]  a  A  thin,  usually  small,  nail,  of  the  same 
thickness  throughout,  but  tapering  in  width,  and  w  ith  a 
slight  projection  at  the  top  on  one  side  instead  of  a  head  ; 
sometimes,  a  small,  tapering,  square-bodied  finishing  nail, 
with  a  countersunk  head.  Square  brads  are  now  little  used, 
b  A  slender  wire  nail,  with  a  small,  deep  round  head, 
brad.  v.  t.  ;  brad'ded  ;  brad'ding.  To  fasten  with  brads. 
Bra  da  man'te  (bra'da-man'ta),  n.  Anglicized  Brad'a- 
mant  (brSd'a-mSnt).  In  Boiardo’s  “Orlando  Innamo- 
rato,”  and  Ariosto’s  “Orlando  Furioso,”  the  so-called 
Virgin  Knight,  sister  to  Rinaldo.  She  wears  white  armor 
and  bears  an  irresistible  spear.  See  Ruggiero. 
brad'awT  (brSd'ol'),  n.  A  straight  awl  with  chisel  edge, 
used  to  make  holes  for  brads,  screws,  and  the  like. 
Brad-bu'ry-a  (br5d-bu'rT-a),  n.  [NL.,  after  John  Brad¬ 
bury,  Amer.  traveler  and  collector.]  Bot.  A  genus  of 
American  chiefly  tropical  fabaceous  vines  having  pinnately 
trifoliolate  leaves  and  handsome  lilac  or  white  flowers  with 
a  straight  keel  and  standard  spurred  at  the  base.  B.  vir- 
giniana,  of  the  United  States,  is  called  butterfly  pea.  The 
synonym  Centrosema  is  used  in  horticulture, 
brad'y-  (brSd'T-).  Combining  form  from  Greek  /3 pofiv?,  slow. 
brad7y-car'di-a  (-kar'dt-a),  n.  [NL. ;  brady-  -f  Gr.  xapfiia 
heart.]  Med.  Slowr  action  of  the  heart, 
brad  y-crot'ic  (-krot'Tk),  a.  [brady-  +  Gr.  Kporciv  to 
knock,  strike.]  Med.  Marked  by  slowness  of  the  pulse, 
brad  y-pep'si-a  (-p6p'si-5  ;  -slid),  n.  [NL.  ;  Gr.  Ppadvnt- 
ifjia  ;  /3 paSik  slowr  -}-  7Tei/us  digestion.]  Med.  Slow  or  de¬ 
layed  digestion.  —  brad  y-pep'tic,  a. 


brach' i-o-ce-phal'ic,  a.  [ brach . 
io-  4-  cephalic.']  a.  Pert,  to  the 
arm  ana  head  ;  —  sometimes  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  innominate  artery, 
brach  i-o-cu'bit-al,  a.  [ brachio - 
-f  cubital.']  Anat.  Pertaining 
to  the  upper  arm  and  forearm, 
brach  i-o-cyl-lo'sis  (-sl-lo'sts), 
n.  [NL.;  brachio-  +  Gr.  kvA- 
Aoxris  a  crooking.]  Curvature 
of  the  arm.  [brachiopod.I 
brach" i-o-pode7.  Rare  var.  of| 
brach  i-o-ra-chid'i-an.a.  [ brach¬ 
io-  -f-  rachidian.]  Anat.  Per¬ 
taining  to  the  arm  and  spine._ 
brach  i-o-ra  di-a'lis  (-ra/dY-a"'- 
lYs),  a.  [NL.]  Anat.  Pertaining 
to  the  brachium  and  radius;  — 
applied  to  the  supinator  longus. 
brach  i-ot'o-my  (-5t'o-mY),  n. 
[ brachio -  4-  -tomy.]  Amputa¬ 
tion  or  dissection  of  the  arm. 
bra-chia'to-ceph'a-li  (brd-kYs7- 
tC-aCf'd-lT),  n.  pi.  [NL.]  Bra- 
chiBtocephalic  persons, 
bra-chis  to-ce-phal'ic  (-sP-fttl'- 
Yk),  bra-chis  to -ceph'a- lous 
(-aff'a-lus),  a.  [Gr.  ^payurTo?, 
superl.  of  /3payv9  short  4- 
cephalic,  cephalous.]  Craniol. 
Having  a  very  broad  head  ; 
specif.,  brachycephalic  with  a 


cephalic  index  of  8.^  or  more. — 
bra-chis  to-ceph'a-ly  (-1Y),  n. 

II  bra'chi-um  sae  cu-la're  aut 
ci-vi'le  (bra^kY-wm  sfk'fl-la"- 
re  6t  sY-vY'le).  [L.]  The  sec¬ 
ular  or  civil  arm. 

Brach'man.  n.  [L.  Brachma- 
nae ,  pi.,  Gr.  Bpa.\pave<:.]  = 
Brahman.  Obs. 
brach  y-car'di-a,  n  [NL.  See 
brachy-;  cakdia.]  Med.  Brad¬ 
ycardia. 

Drach'y-ceph  aKbr&k'Y-st'-f'Vil), 
n.  ,•  pi.  -CEPHALI  (-sef'a-l!)  or 
-cephales  (dez).  [NL.]  A 
brachycephalic  person, 
brach  y-dac-tyl'i-a  (-dftk-tYl'Y- 
a),  n.  [NL.  ;  brachy-  4-  Gr. 
6a/cTvAo9  finger.]  Abnormal 
shortness  of  the  fingers  or  toes, 
bra-chyd'o- drome  (brd-kld'o- 
d  r  o  m),  brach  y-dod'ro-moua 
(br&k'Y-dOd'rb-muB),  a.  Bot.  = 

B ROC II  IDO D ROM  E. 

brach'y-dome  (brflk'Y-dbm),  n. 
[ brachy -  4  dome.]  Cryst.  See 
dome.  — bra-chyd'o-mal  (brd- 
kYd'ft-mrtl),  brach  y-do-mat'ic 
(brfik'Y-dfi-m&t'Yk),  a. 
brach7y-el"y-trou8  (brflk'Y-fl'Y- 
trws).  Var.  of  brach elytrous. 
brach7y-fa'cial  (b  r  a  k'Y-f  a'- 
shdll),  a.  Ibrachy-  4-  facial.] 


Anthropom.  Having  a  short, 
broad  face.  [JR<»/*.  ,S/>.\ 

bra-chyg'ra-fy.  Brachygrnphy.  | 
brach  y-me-tro'pi-a  ( Brfl k'T-iiit'- 
tro'pY-a),  n.  [NL.  ;  brachy-  + 
Gr.  perpov  measure  +  -opia.] 
Med.  Shortsightedness  ;  my¬ 
opia.  -brach  y-me-trop'le 
(-trbp'Yk),  a. 

brach'v-o-dont  (br&k'Y-ft- 
dOnt").  Vnr.  of  BRACH YDONT. 
Brach  y-ou'ra  (-oo'ra  ;  -ou'rd), 
beach  y-ou'ral.  etc.  Vars.  of 
BRA(  IIYURA,  BRACHYURA  L,  etc. 
brach  y-pin'a-coid.  n.  [brachy- 
4-  pinacoid.]  Cryst.  See  imna- 
coid  — brach  y-pin  a-coi'dal.o. 
brach  y-pleu'ral  (-plbo'rdl),  a. 
See  brachy-;  I*  LEU  RON.] 
‘aleon.  Having  short  pleura  : 
—  said  esp.  of  certain  truobites. 
bra-chyp'o-dous  (bra-kYp'fi- 
diis),  a.  [brachy-  -f-  -pod ous.] 

1.  Zool.  Snort-legged. 

2.  Bot.  Having  a  short  stalk, 
brach'y-prism  (br&k'Y-prYz’m), 
n.  [brachy-  -f  prism.]  Cryst. 
See  under  prism. 
Bra-chyp'ter-as  (brd-kYp'tPr-e), 
Bra-chyp'ter-i  (-1),  n.  pi.  [NL.] 
Zool.  =  Brach  ypteres. 
Bra-chyp 'ter  es  (-ez),  n.  pi. 
[NL.  ;  brachy .  4-  Gr.  nrepov 


wing.]  A  group  of  birds  having 
short  wings,  including  the  auks, 
divers,  and  penguins.  Obs. 
bra-chyp'ter-oua  (-ws),  a.  [Gr. 
/3paYV7rrepoy.]  Short-winged, 
brach  y-pyr'a-mid,  n.  [ brachy - 
-f  pyramid.]  See  pyramid. 
bra-chyB'to-chrone.  Var.  of 
brachistochrone. 
brach  y-8tom'a-toug  (-stbm'd- 
tas;  -^tb'md-).bra-chys'to-mous 
(brd-kYs'tb-mus),  a.  [brachy- 
-f  -stomatousy-stomous.]  Having 
a  short  proboscis  ;  —  said  of  cer¬ 
tain  Diptera.  as  the  Svrphidm 
and  allies,  formerly  placed  in 
the  group  Brach  y-sto'ma-ta 
(-sto'md-td  ;  -stOm'a-td). 
brach 'y-ty  pous  <  hr&k'l-tT^tfs; 
brd-kYt'Y-p»is),rt.[b/Y/aA>/-  4 type 
4  -ous.]  Min.  Of  a  short  form, 
brach'y-ure  (-fir),  n.  [See 
Brachyura.]  Zo»l.  Any  of  sev¬ 
eral  short-tailed  animals  ;  as  :  a 
A  bird  of  the  genus  Pitta,  b  A 
monkey  of  tin-  gmus  /.Y-o •hyn- 
rus.  c  A  brachyuran  crustacean. 
Brach  y-u'ruB  (hrfik7Y-u'rw8),  n. 
[NL.]  Zool.  Syn.  of  Cacajao. 
brack,  n.  [Cf.  break,  v.]  A 
rock  or  crag.  Obs. 
brack,  bracke  (br&k),  pret.  of 
break.  Scot. 


bracke.  +  brach. 
brack'e-bu8ch-ite  ( b  r  fi  k'S- 
bdbsh-Yt),  n .  [After  D.  L. 
Brackebusch.]  Min  A  vanadi¬ 
um  mineral  near  descloizite  in 
composition. 

brack'en.  n.  [Gael.  &  Ir.  brea- 
can.  fr.  breac  speckled,  spot¬ 
ted.]  A  tartan.  [Amer.] 

brack'et.  n.  The  merganser.  | 
brack'et.  r.».  Gunnery.  To  shoot 
so  as  to  establish  a  bracket, 
brack'et.  Var.  of  bragget. 
bracket  crab.  A  hoisting  crab 
placed  like  a  bracket  against  a 
wall,  post,  or  the  like, 
bracket  plate.  Shipbuilding. 
One  of  the  plates  in  the  framing 
of  a  ship  connecting  the  main 
and  reverse  frame  angles  and 
the  longitudinals. 
brack'et-wise\  adv.  See -wise. 
Brack'man.  +  Brahman. 
brack 'mard,  n.  [F.  brague- 
mart.]  An  old  kind  of  straight 
broadsword. 

brack'y  (br&k  'Y),  a.  Brackish, 
brack'y,  a.  Covered  with,  or  of 
the  nature  of,  brake,  or  fern, 
bracon.  4  bracken. 
brac'te-o-late  (br&k'te-fi-lat),  a. 
Bot.  Furnished  with  bracteoles. 
brac'te-ole  (br&k'tt*-ol),  n.  [L. 


bracteola.]  Bot.  =  bractlet. 
bract'less,  a.  See  -less. 
brad  Dial.  var.  of  bread. 
brade.  Obs.  or  dial.  var.  of 
braid,  bread,  brede,  broad. 
bra-doon'.  Var.  of  bridoon. 
Brad'war-dine,  Baron  (br&d'- 
wdr-dYn).  In  Sir  Valter  Scott’s 
“Waverley,”  a  gallant  and  pe¬ 
dantic  olef  soldier.  He  is  the 
father  of  Rose  Bradwardine,  the 
Rose  of  Tully  Veolan,  who 
saves  Waverley ’s  life  and  be¬ 
comes  his  wife. 

brad  y-ar'thrl-a(br&d/Y-ar'thrY- 

a),  n.  [NL.  ;  brady-  +  Gr. 
apOpovv  to  articulate.]  Med. 
Abnormal  slowness  of  speech, 
brad'y-crote  (br&d'Y-kr5t),  n. 
[See  bradycrotic.]  Med.  An 
agent  that  diminishes  the  num¬ 
ber  of  pulsations  of  the  heart, 
brad  y-di-as'to-le,  w.  [brady-  4- 
diastofe.]  Med.  Abnormal  pro¬ 
longation  of  the  diastole, 
brad  y-la'li-a  (-la'IY-a),  n.  [NL.; 
brady-  4-  Gr.  AaAeip  to  talk.] 
Med.  =  BRADYARTII  RIA. 

brad  y-pha'8i-a(-fa'zhY-d  ;  -zY- 

5),  n.  [N L. ;  brady-  4-  -phasia.] 

—  BRADYPHRASIA. 

brad  y-phra'8i-a  (-fra'zhY-4 ; 
-zY-a),  n.  [NL.  ;  brady-  4  Gr. 


food,  foot ;  out,  oil ;  chair  ;  go  ;  sing,  iqk  ;  44ien,  thin;  na^ijre,  verdure  (250) ;  K  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144) ;  boN  ;  yet ;  zh  =  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Guidi. 
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Brad  y-pod'l-d®  (br&l'T-pSd'T-de),  n.pl.  [NL.  See  Brady- 
pus.]  Zool.  A  family  of  edentates,  consisting  of  the  true 
sloths.  —  brad'y-pod  (brSd'T-p5d),brad'y-pode  (-pod),  n. 
—  bra-dyp'o-doid  (brd-dip'o-doid),  a. 

Brad'y-pus  (brSd'T-pftS),  ft.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  /3pa6t7rou9  slow 
of  foot;  0pa6v?  slow  -f-  ttov?  foot.]  Zool.  Tlw  genus  con¬ 
sisting  of  the  three-toed  sloth.  See  sloth. 
brad  y  seis'mal  (-sis'mfil)  )  a.  [See  brady-;  seismic.] 
brad  y  seis'mic  (-ralk)  j  Pert,  to  or  designating  the 
brad  y-sels'mi  cal  (-mt-kdl) )  slow,  secular  movements 
of  the  earth's  crust.  —  brady-seis'mism  (-mTz’m),  ft. 
brae  (bra;  bre),  n.  [Icel.  bra  eyelid,  akin  to  AS.  brsew 
and  G.  braue  eyebrow.]  1.  A  hillside  ;  a  slope ;  a  bank, 
as  of  a  river  valley ;  a  hill.  Scot.  Dial.  Eng.  Burns. 

2 .  Wood  imperfectly  burned  in  a  charcoal  pit.  Local ,  U.  S. 
brag  (brXg),  v.  i .;  bragged  (brSgd) ;  bkag'ging.  [ME. 

braggen  to  resound,  blow,  boast  (cf.  F.  braguer  to  lead  a 
merry  life,  flaunt,  boast,  OF-  brogue  ostentation),  peril,  fr. 
Icel.  braka  to  creak,  brak  noise  ;  cf.  E.  break.']  1.  To 
sound  loudly ;  to  make  a  loud  sound  ;  to  bray. 

2-  To  talk  about  one’s  self,  or  things  pertaining  to  one’s 
self,  in  a  manner  intended  to  excite  admiration,  envy,  or 
wonder  ;  to  talk  boastfully  ;  to  boast ;  as,  to  brag  of  one’s 
exploits,  courage,  or  money. 

Conceit,  more  rich  in  matter  than  in  words, 

Brags  of  his  substance,  not  of  ornament.  Shak. 

3.  Swagger;  strut.  Obs, 

Sy  n.  —  Swagger,  vapor,  bluster,  talk  big.  See  boast. 
brag,  v.  t.  1.  To  blow  (a  trumpet). 

2  To  challenge  ;  defy;  threaten.  Obs.  or  Dial. 

3.  To  boast  of  ;  to  vaunt;  —  now  usually  with  a  clause  for 

its  object;  as,  he  bragged  that  he  won  the  race.  “He 
brags  his  service.”  Shak. 

4.  To  bluff  in  the  game  of  brag. 

brag,  n.  1.  A  boast  or  boasting;  bragging;  ostentatious 
pretense  or  self-glorification. 

C«sar  .  .  .  made  not  here  his  brag 
Of  “  came,”  and  “  saw,”  and  ‘  overcame.”  Shak. 

2.  The  thing  which  is  boasted  of. 

Beauty  is  Nature’s  brag.  Milton. 

3.  A  boaster;  braggart. 

4.  A  game  at  cards  similar  to  bluff.  Chesterfield. 

brag,  a.  [See  brag,  v.  i.]  Archaic.  1.  Brisk;  full  of 

spirits ;  valiant. 

2.  Boasting;  pretentious;  conceited. 

A  brag  young  fellow.  B.  Jonson. 

brag,  adv.  Proudly ;  boastfully.  Obs.  Fuller. 

Brag  ga-doc'chl-0  (brSg'd-do'shi-o  ;  -kt-o),  n.  In  Spenser’s 
“  Faerie  Queene,”  a  character  who  personifies  vain  boasting, 
brag  ga-do'ci-an  (-do'sht-au),  a.  Given  to,  or  of  the 
nature  of,  braggadocio.  —  n.  A  braggadocio.  — brag  ga- 
do'cl-an-ism  (-Tz’m),  n. 

brag  ga-do'ci-o  (-5),  n.  [From  Bragg adocchio.]  1.  A 
braggart ;  a  boaster  ;  a  swaggerer.  Dryden. 

2.  Empty  boasting  ;  mere  brag  ;  pretension, 
braggart  (brig'drt),  n.  [OF.  bragard  flaunting,  vain, 
bragging.  See  brag,  v.  t\]  A  boaster. 

O,  I  could  play  the  woman  witli  mine  eyes, 

And  braggart  with  my  tongue.  Shak. 


brag'gart,  a.  Boastful.  —  brag'gart-ly,  a. 

brag'gart  ism  (-Tz’m),  n.  Boastfulness;  act  of  bragging, 
brag'ger  y  (-er-T),  n.  [Cf.  F.  braguerie.]  Bragging, 
brag'got  (br&g'St ;  -It),  ft.  [ME.  braket ,  bragot ,  fr.  W.  bra - 
gawd ,  bragod ,  fr.  brag  malt.]  A  liquor  made  of  ale  and 
honey  or  sugar  fermented  and  flavored  with  spices,  etc. 
bra-guette'  (brd-gSt/),  n.  Also  bra-guet'to  (-gSt'o).  [F. 
braguette.]  In  armor  of  the  15th  century  and  later,  a  piece 
answering  to  the  codpiece  of  ordinary  costume, 
brah'ma  (bra'md  ;  popularly  often  bra'md),  n.  [From 
Brahmaputra,.  (See  Gaz.)]  One  of  a  breed  of  domestic 
fowl  of  large  size,  having  a  pea  comb  and  feathered  legs, 
valuable  both  as  egg  layers  and  for  the  market.  They  are 
the  largest  of  domestic  fowls.  Two  varieties  are  recog¬ 
nized,  the  light ,  chiefly  white,  with  black  or  greenish  black 
wing  and  tail  feathers  and  black  stripes  on  the  hackle 
feathers,  and  the  dark,  in  which  the  cock  has  the  breast 
black,  and  the  hen  has  the  plumage  penciled  with  dark 
steel  gray. 

Brah'ma  (bra'md),  n.  [Cf.  Brahman.]  Hindu  Myth.  The 
first  member  of  the  Trimurti,  or  Hin¬ 
du  trinity  ;  the  Creator.  In  the  Rig- 
Yeda  brahmh  (neuter,  accented  on 
the  first  syllable)  signifies  power, 
especially  of  prayer  or  devotion ; 
later,  it  denotes  the  supreme  soul  or 
essence  of  the  universe,  immaterial, 
uncreated,  illimitable, eternal.  Brah¬ 
ma  (or  Brahmas  it  is  also  written)  is 
the  designation  of  God  in  the  teach¬ 
ings  of  the  Brahmo  Samaj,  and  is 
conceived  as  comprising  the  trinity^ 

Brahma,  Vishnu,  and  Siva.  Brahma 
(masculine,  accented  on  the  ultima) 
is  the  personification  of  the  supreme 
Brahm ,  and  is  conceived  as  the  crea¬ 
tor  of  the  world,  which  endures  for 
2.160, 000,000  years  and  then  is  de- 
stroyedt  only  to  be  recreated  by  him  Brahma, 

after  a  like  duration.  Each  period  of  this  sort  constitutes 
a  day  and  night  of  Brahma,  and  after  a  hundred  years  of 
such  days  he  himself,  together  with  the  whole  universe, 
is  resolved  back  to  primordial  elements.  Cf.  Yuga.  Brahma 
is  represented  as  red  with  four  heads.  Originally  he  had 
five,  but  one  was  destroyed  by  Siva.  His  consort  is  Sar- 
asvati,  the  goddess  of  eloquence. 

Brah'ma-hood  (-hdod),  n.  State  of  Brahma  ;  absorption 
into  the  divine  essence. 


ifrpao’ t9  speech.]  Slowness  of 

speech. 

brady-sper'ma-tism  (-spflr'ind- 
tYz’m),  ti.  [brady-  -+-  spenua- 
tism.]  Med.  Abnormally  Blow 
emission  of  the  semen. 
brad'y-u'ri-a(-a'rt-d),  n.  [NL.; 
brady-  -f-  -uria.]  Med.  Abnor¬ 
mally  slow  micturition, 
brae'man,  n. ;  pi.  -men.  One 
who  lives  on  the  braes,  esp.  on 
those  on  the  south  of  the  Gram- 

Sian  Hills. 

rag.  Jack  (brttg).  The  hero  of 
Theodore  Hook’s  novel  of  the 
same  name,  spiritedly  represent¬ 
ing  a  vulgar  pretender  attempt¬ 
ing  to  creep  into  aristocratic  so¬ 
ciety,  but  finally  discomfited. 
Brag.  Sir  Jack.  General  John 
Burgoyne,  who  figures  in  the  old 


ballad  “Sir  Jack  Brag  ;  ”  —  a 

sobriquet. 

Bra-gan'za  di'a-mond,  or  Bra- 
gan'za  (brii-gan'zd),  n.  [Alter 
Braganza ,  the  reigning  house  of 
Portugal.]  A  famous  precious 
stone,  found  in  Brazil,  weighing 
1680  carats,  and  now  among  the 
Portuguese  crown  jewels.  It  is 
said  by  some  to  be  a  white  topaz. 
||  bra'gaa  (bra'gns).  n.  pi.  [Sp.] 
A  kina  of  breeches  ;  specif.,  a 
pair  of  wide  breeches  or  draw¬ 
ers  ;  gaskins. 

bragd.  Bragged.  Ref.  Sp. 
brager.  ^  broooer. 
braget.  +  bracket,  braoget. 
brag'gard-ism.  n.  Braggartism. 
brag'gart-ry,  n.  Braggartism. 
brag'gat.  Yar.  of  braoget, 
mead. 


Brah'man  (bra'mSn),  n.  ;  pi.  -mans  (-mdnz).  [Skr.  Brah - 
m ana  {cl.  Brahman  worship,  holiness;  the  god  Brahma; 
also,  a  Brahman) :  cf.  F.  Brahmane ,  Brachmane ,  Bromine , 
L.  Brachmanae ,  - manes ,  - mani ,  pi.,  Gr.  B paxpaves,  pi.] 

1.  A  person  of  the  highest  or  sacerdotal  caste  among  the 
Hindus,  whose  chief  duty  is  the  study  and  teaching  of  the 
Vedas  and  the  performance  of  religious  ceremonies,  though 
now  only  a  minor  percentage  of  the  Brahmans  are  so  en¬ 
gaged.  The  ideal  life  of  the  devoted  Brahman  consists  of  four 
periods,  those  of  student,  householder,  anchoret,  and  religious 
mendicant,  the  proper  living  of  them  assuring  eventual  welfare. 

2.  =  Brahma. 

Brah'ma  na  (bra'md-nd),  n.  [Skr.  brdhmana.]  One  of  a 
class  of  prose  Vedic  writings  devoted  chiefly  to  matters  of 
ritual  and  dogma,  but  also  containing  legends  and  some¬ 
times  mystical  and  metaphysical  speculations. 

Brahman  bead-  The  seed  of  the  East  Indian  tree  Elxo- 
carpus  ganitrus ,  used  for  rosaries,  necklaces,  etc. 
Brahman  bull.  A  white  male  zebu,  considered  sacred  by 
the  Hindus. 

Brah'ma-ni  (bra'md-ne),  n.  Also  Brah'ma-nee.  [Skr. 
Brahmani.]  Any  Brahman  woman. 

Brah-man'ic  (bra-m5n'Tk),  -i-cal  (-T-kdl),  a.  Of  or  per¬ 
taining  to  the  Brahmans  or  their  doctrines  and  worship. 
Brah'man  Ism  (bra'mfin-Tz’m),  n.  The  religion  or  sys¬ 
tem  of  doctrines  and  institutions  of  the  Brahmans  and 
orthodox  Hindus.  Brahmanism  is  a  later  development  of 
the  early  Vedic  religion  of  the  Aryan  invaders  of  India;  be¬ 
ing  marked  by  the  development  of  pantheistic  conceptions 
and  the  anticipation  of  blessedness  in  the  extinction  of 
desire.  Socially,  the  great  institution  of  Brahmanism  is 
the  caste  system,  which  has  gradually  become  dominant 
throughout  India.  See  caste.  —  Brah'man  ist,  n. 
Brah'man  y  (-T),  Brah'min  y  (bra'mln-T),  a.  Of  or  per¬ 
taining  to  the  Brahmans  ;  Brahman  ic. 

Brahmany,or  Brahminy,  bull.  —  Brahman  bull.  —B.  duck,  the 
ruddy  sheldrake.  See  sheldrake.  —  B.  kite,  a  kitelike  bird 
of  prey  ( Haliastur  indus)  found  from  India  to  Australia, 
and  regarded  as  sacred  by  the  Hindus. 

Brah'mo  Sa-maj'  (bra'rao  sri-maj').  [Bengali,  assembly, 
or  church,  of  Brahma.]  A  sect  of  reformed  tlieistic  Hindu¬ 
ism,  founded  in  Bengal  by  Raja  Ram  Mohan  Roy,  a  Brah¬ 
man,  in  1830,  and  reorganized  in  1858  by  Babu  Keshub  Chun- 
der  Sen.  It  opposes  child  marriage  and  caste  restrictions. 
See  under  Brahma. 

Bra-hu'i  (bra-hoo'T ),  n.  A  member  of  a  pastoral  race,  domi¬ 
nant  in  central  Baluchistan,  having  short  stature,  olive 
complexion,  and  thin  beard.  Their  race  affinities  are  un¬ 
determined  ;  their  language  is  Dravidian.  See  Dravido- 
Munda. 

braid  (brad),  v.  t. ;  braid'ed  ;  braid'ing.  [ME.  braid  en, 
breiden ,  to  pull,  reach,  braid,  AS.  bregdan  to  move  to  and 
fro,  to  weave ;  akin  to  Icel.  breg&a ,  D.  breiden  to  knit, 
OS.  bregdan  to  weave,  OHG.  brettan  to  brandish.  Cf. 
broid.]  1.  To  move  suddenly  or  violently  ;  to  jerk ; 
brandish  ;  snatch  ;  hand  over  ;  cast  (fort)i).  Obs. 

2  To  weave,  interlace,  or  entwine  together,  as  three  or 
more  strands  or  threads  ;  to  form  into  a  braid  ;  to  plait. 

3.  To  bind  (the  liair)  as  with  a  braid. 

Braid  your  locks  with  rosy  twine.  Milton. 

4.  To  trim,  ornament,  or  outline  with  braid. 

5.  To  mingle,  or  to  bring  to  a  uniformly  soft  consistence, 
by  beating,  rubbing,  or  straining. 

braided  wares,  goods  faded  in  color  or  tarnished.  Obs.  —  to 
braid  St.  Catherine’s  tresses,  to  lead  a  virgin’s  life, 
braid,  v.  i.  1.  To  move  suddenly  or  violently  ;  to  start ;  to 
awake  ;  to  break  into  speech.  Obs.  Chaucer. 

2.  To  change  suddenly;  to  alter  in  appearance;  hence, 
to  braid  of  (or,  formerly,  after,  on),  to  resemble  ;  to  take 
after.  Obs.  or  Dial.. 

3.  To  become  nauseated  ;  to  vomit.  Dial.  Eng. 

braid,  ft.  1.  A  quick  motion  ;  a  start ;  an  onset  ;  a  hostile 
gesture  ;  an  outburst  of  passion.  Obs. 

2.  A  fancy  ;  freak  ;  caprice  ;  a  trick  ;  an  adroit  turn.  Obs. 

3.  A  moment ;  a  jiffy  ;  as,  at,  or  in,  a  braid.  Obs. 

4.  [Cf.  AS.  gebregd  a  moving  to  and  fro.  See  braid,  v.  t.] 
A  plait,  band,  or  narrow  fabric  formed  by  intertwining  or 
weaving  together  different  strands. 

A  braid  of  hair  composed  of  two  different  colors  twined  to¬ 
gether.  Scott. 

5.  A  string  or  band  for  confining  the  hair. 

6.  A  narrow  fabric,  as  of  wool,  silk,  linen,  or  strands  of 
other  material,  variously  used,  as  for  bindiug,  trimming, 
or  other  ornamentation,  designs,  outlines,  etc.,  in  lacework 
or  crocheting,  etc.  There  are  many  varieties  of  more  or  less 
intricate  designs,  named  often  from  their  use  or  appearance,  as, 
in  lacework,  7/o/e  braid ,  ladder  braid, Honiton  braid ,  etc. 

braid,  a.  [AS.  brSed,  bred,  deceit,  for  brsegd,  bregd  ;  fr.  AS. 
bregdan  to  move  to  and  fro,  to  turn  into  ;  cf.  Icel.  bragS  a 
quick  movement,  trick.  See  braid,  v.  /.]  Deceitful.  Obs. 
Since  Frenchmen  are  so  braid, 

Marry  that  will,  1  live  and  die  a  maid.  Shak. 

brald'er  (brad'er),  n.  One  that  braids  ;  specif.  :  Selling 
Machines.  An  attachment  for  sewing  braid  in  place, 
braid'ing,  n.  1.  Act  of  making  or  using  braids. 

2.  Braids,  collectively ;  trimming. 

Braid'ism  (brad'TzTn),  n.  a  The  theories  advanced  by 
Dr.  James  Braid  of  Manchester,  England  (d.  1860),  to  ex¬ 
plain  mesmerism,  hypnotism,  etc.  b  A  method  of  hypno¬ 
tizing  similar  to  that  suggested  by  Braid.  —  Braid'ist,  ft. 
brail  (bral),  n.  [ME.  brayle  furling  rope,  OF.  braiol , 
braioel ,  braiel,  a  band  placed  around  the  breeches,  fr.  F. 
braies,  pi.,  breeches,  fr.  L.  braca,  bracae,  breeches,  a  Gal¬ 
lic  word ;  cf.  Armor,  bragez.  Cf.  breeches.]  1.  Naut.  A 
rope  fastened  to  the  leech  or  corner  of  a  sail,  and  leading 
through  a  block,  by  which  the  sail  can  be  hauled  up  or  in, 
preparatory  to,  or  in  place  of,  furling. 


2.  Falconry,  a  A  thong  of  soft  leather  to  bind  up  a  hawk’s 
wing,  b  pi.  The  feathers  at  a  hawk’s 
rump. 

3.  A  stick  at  each  end  of  a  seine  to 
keep  it  stretched. 

brail  (bral),  v.  t.  1.  Naut.  To  haul  up 
by  the  brails  ;  —  used  with  up. 

2.  To  confine  by  a  brail,  as  a  hawk's 
wings. 

brail,  ft.  [F.  brelle.]  A  boom  filled 
with  logs  which  is  towed  down  stream  ; 
a  section  of  a  log  raft  ;  also,  the  chain 
or  rope  holding  it  together. 

brail,  v.  t.  To  fasten  (logs)  into  a  brail. 

||  Braille  (bra'y’  ;  E.  bral :  the  pron.  as 
if  written  Braille  is  incorrect ),  ft.  A 
system  of  printing  or  writing  for  the  A  Bawley  with  Main- 
blind  in  wdiich  the  characters  are  rep-  sail  ^railed 

resented  by  tangible  points  or  dots.  It  u^'  ra  8‘ 

was  invented  by  Louis  Braille,  a  French  teacher  of  the 
blind.  See  interpoint  Braille  type. 


Alphabet  in  Braille. 


brain  (bran),  n.  [ME.  brain,  brein,  AS.  bragen,  brae gen;  akin 
to  LG.  bragen,  bregen,  D.  brein,  and  peril,  to  Gr.  /Spexpo?, 
the  upper  part  of  the  head.]  1.  In  vertebrate  animals,  the 
large  mass  of  nerve  tissue  inclosed  in  the  skull  or  cranium, 
in  which  the  anterior  end  of  the  spinal  cord  terminates. 


Brain  of  Man. 

Fig.  1.  Upper  surface,  showing  Right  and  Left  Cerebral  Hemi¬ 
spheres  A  B,  separated  by  the  Longitudinal  Fissure  aa  ;  b  Fis¬ 
sure  of  Rolando  ;  c  c  r  c  Convolutions,  or  Gyri,  separated  by  Sulci. 
Fig.  2.  Right  half,  shown  by  vertical  section  through  the  Longi¬ 
tudinal  Fissure  ;  A  A  Cerebrum  ;  BB  Cerebellum  ;  aa  Cornua 
Callosum  ;  b  Pineal  Gland  ;  ccc  Convolutions;  d  Third  Ven¬ 
tricle  ;  e  Pituitary  Body  ;  f  Olfactory  Lobe  ;  g  Optic  Nerve  ; 
i  Pons  Varolii  ;  k  Medulla  Oblongata,  which  connects  the  brain 
with  the  epinal  cord. 

The  brain  consists  of  gray  matter  made  up  largely  of 
nerve  cells,  and  while  matter  ) made  up  chiefly  of  nerve  fibers 
arising  from  the  nerve  cells  of  the  brain,  or  reaching  it 
from  other  parts  of  the  body  (see  nerve).  In  man  the 
largest  of  the  parts  of  the  brain  is  the  ceiebi  urn,  consisting 

Srincipally  of  two  hemispheres,  separated  by  a  longitudinal 
ssure  ana  having  an  external  layer  or  cortex  of  gray  mat¬ 
ter.  The  hemispheres  are  connected  by  a  transverse  com¬ 
missure  of  nerve  fibers,  the  corjyus  callosum.  The  surface 
of  the  hemispheres  is  raised  into  irregular  ridges  called 
gyri  or  convolutions,  separated  by  fissures  and  sulci.  Each 
hemisphere  contains  a  cavity  or  ventricle  (the  lateral  ven¬ 
tricles,  or  the  first  and  second  ventricles  of  the  brain)..  The 
cerebrum  and  certain  adjacent  parts  constitute  the  pros¬ 
encephalon,  or  first  division  of  the  brain.  On  account  of 
the  great  development  of  the  human  brain,  they  overlap  and 
conceal  the  upper  or  dorsal  surface  of  the  next  two  divi¬ 
sions,  and  partly  also  the  fourth.  The  second  division,  or 
thalamencephalon,  has  a  median  cavity,  the  third  ventricle, 
which  communicates  with  each  lateral  ventricle  by  an 
opening,  the  foramen  of  Munro.  Each  side  of  the  third 
ventricle  are  oblong  masses  of  gray  matter,  the  optic  thal- 
ami.  The  pineal  gland  is  attached  to  this  part  of  tne  brain. 
See  pineal  gland.  The  third  ventricle  opens  posteriorly 
into  a  short  canal,  the  aqueduct  of  Sylvius.  The  structures 
surrounding  the  aqueduct  constitute  the  third  division 
of  the  brain,  or  mesencephalon,  whose  ventral  portion  is 
formed  largely  of  two  large  bundles  of  nerve  fibers,  the  <5rw- 
ra  cerebri,  which  connect  the  cerebral  hemispheres  directly 
with  the  medulla  oblongata  (see  below)  and  spinal  cord. 
Its  dorsal  surface  has  four  eminences,  tne  corpora  qmulri- 
gernina.  (In  many  vertebrates  these  are  only  two  in  number 
and  are  often  called  the  optic  lobes.)  The  fourth  division, 
the  epencephalon,  includes  the  cerebellum ,  a  large  mass  oi 
gray  and  white  matter  lying  beneath  the  posterior  part  of 
the  cerebral  hemispheres,  and  the  pons  Varolii,  another 
great  commissure  or  mass  of  transverse  fibers,  w  hich  lies 
on  the  lower  or  ventral  surface  of  the  brain.  The  fifth 
division,  or  metencephalon,  consists  of  the  medulla  oblon¬ 
gata,  directly  continuous  with,  and  resembling  an  enlarged 
part  of,  the  spinal  cord.  Its  cavity,  continuous  with  the 
aqueduct  of  Sylvius  and  with  the  central  canal  of  the  spinal 
cord,  is  called  th c  fourth  ventricle. 

In  the  higher  mammals  the  cerebrum,  though  much 
smaller  than  in  man,  is  relatively  larger  than  in  the  lower 
forms.  The  complexity  of  the  convolutions  defends  as  wrell 
on  the  size  of  the  animal  as  on  the  grade  of  its  intelligence. 
In  the  lowest  mammals  the  corpus  callosum  is  rudimentary 
or  wanting.  It  is  not  found  in  other  classes.  Birds  have 
smooth  cerebral  hemispheres  and  very  large  optic  lobes.  In 
the  lowest  vertebrate,  Amphioxus, there  isno  distinct  brain, 
but  in  many  invertebrates,  as  in  the  arthropods,  there  are 


brag'gen.  *[*brag.  [boaster. I 

brag'ger.  n.  One  who  Drags  ;  a| 
brag'get.  +  bracket. 

Bragget  Sunday.  Eccl.  The 
fourth  Sunday  In  Lent;  — bo 
called  in  England  because  it  was 
the  custom  to  drink  bragget  on 
that  day. 

brag'glng-ly,  adv.  Boastingly. 
brag'gle(brflg'’l).  Var.of  brog- 
GLE. 

Era'gi  (brii'gS),  Bra'ge,  n. 
[Icel.  '/fraoM  Xorse  Myth 
One  of  the  JEsir,  god  of  poetry, 
and  husband  of  Ithunn. 
brag'ite  (br&g'It),  n.  [From 
Bragi,  a  Norse  god.]  Min.  A 
variety  of  fergusonite. 
brag 'less.  a.  See-LESS.  [06s.| 
brag'ly.  adv.  Finely;  proudly. | 
Brag'man.  Brahman. 


Brag  mar  do'.  Ja  no  tus'  de 

(zhA'niYtus'  dS  biag'mar'dd'). 
In  Rabelais’s  •*  Gargantua,"  a 
sophister,  who  harangues  Gar¬ 
gantua  to  recover  from  him  the 
great  bells  of  the  cathedral  of 
Notre  Dame. 

brag'ot.  Obs.  or  dial,  of  brag¬ 
get. 

bra-gue'ro  (brd-ga'r5),  n. ;  pi. 
-ros  (-rOz  ;  Sp.  -rOs).  [Sp.j  A 
horse  girth  sometimes  used  be¬ 
hind  the  cinch.  fVestern  U.  S. 

brag'wort.  brag'wud.  Scot.  var. 
ot  bragget  - 

Brah-ma'ic  (brii-ma'Yk),  a. 
Brahmanic. 

Brah  ma-na-spa'ti  (hra'md-nd- 
spftt'T),  n.  [Skr.  Brahmana- 
spatiA  See  Brihaspati. 

Brah ' man -ess ,  n.  A  Brahmani. 


Brah'man-hood.  n.  See  -noon. 
Brah'man’s  beads.  =  Brah¬ 
man  beads. 

brah'ma-poo'tra  (bra/md-poo'- 
trd),  n.  =  1st  BRAHMA. 
Brah'ma  Sa-maj'.  =  Brahmo 
Samaj. 

Brah'mi  al'pha-bet  (brii'me). 
An  alphabet  of  Semitic  descent, 
perhaps  the  oldest  in  India.  In 
writing,  the  characters,  which 
are  distinguished  by  stiff, 
straight  lines,  are  hung  from  a 
line  instead  of  standing  upon  it. 
Brah'mic  (b  r  a'm  I  k),  a. 

1.  Brahmanic. 

2.  Pert,  to  the  Brahmo  Samai. 
Brah'min,  Brah-min'ic,  Brah'- 
min-ism.  etc.  Van.  of  Brah¬ 
man,  Brahmanic,  etc. 
Brah'min-ize,  v.  t.  See  -ize. 


Brah'min-y,  etc.  Var.  of  Brah¬ 
man  v. 

Brah'mo-ism  (bra'mG-Yz’m),  n. 
The  doctrines  and  practices  of 
the  Brahmo  Samaj. 
brai.  •[•  brae. 

braid.  Obs.  or  dial.  var.  of 
BREAD  ;  BREDK. 
braid  (Scot.  brad).  Obs.  or  Scot, 
var.  of  BROAD. 

braid,  r.  t.  To  upbraid  ;  to  re¬ 
proach.  Obs. 
braid  bonnet.  See  coin. 
braid'ie  (brad'I),  a.  [See 
brai  d,  a.]  Deceitful.  Obs. 
Scot.  —  braid'ie-ness,  n.  Obs. 
brale.  +  bkav. 
braik.  Obs. or  dial. var.of  brake. 
brail  (bral),  n.  The  plaice  (Pa- 
ralichthys  dentatus). 
brain,  a.  Mad  ;  furious.  Obs. 


ale,  senate,  care,  Am,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofa;  eve,  event,  find,  recent,  maker;  ice,  ill;  old,  obey,  orb,  6dd,  s6ft,  connect; 

II  Forelju  Word.  f  Obsolete  V  ariant  of.  +  combined  with.  =  equals. 


use,  unite,  urn,  up,  circus,  menu ; 
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large  ganglia  (see  cerebral  ganglion)  corresponding  to  it 
m  part,  both  in  position  and  function,  and  often  called  the 
brain.  The  bram  of  man  is  actually  larger  than  that  of  any 
other  animal,  however  large,  except  the  elephants  and  large 
whales.  Vertebrates  of  past  geological  periods  had  as  a 
rule  very  small  brains,  compared  to  their  living  representa¬ 
tives.  In  some  of  the  gigantic  dinosaurs  the  brain  was  much 
smaller  than  the  lumbar  enlargement  of  the  spinal  cord. 
For  the  development  of  the  bram,  see  nervous  system. 

The  cerebrum,  or.  more  narrowly,  the  gray  matter  of  the 
cerebrum,  is  usually  regarded  as  the  seat  of  conscious¬ 
ness.  Permanent  alterations  or  injuries  in  this  region  are 
accompanied  by  alterations  in  conscious  life,  and  while  it 
is  unlikely  that  every  physiological  brain  change  in  this 
region  is  accompanied  by  a  change  in  consciousness,  it  is 
believed  that  all  such  changes  eventually  affect  conscious 
states.  Reflex  and  other  involuntary  actions  may  continue 
after  the  destruction  of  the  brain,  but  the  organ  is  essential 
to  all  voluntary  activity.  That  the  brain  is  the  bodily  or¬ 
gan  most  directly  associated  with  consciousness  has  been 
recognized  more  or  less  clearly  since  the  time  of  Hippo¬ 
crates  and  Plato,  but  it  is  only  in  modern  times  that  ad¬ 
vance  lias  been  made  toward  a  definite  analysis  of  the  func¬ 
tions  of  its  different  parts.  This  was  attempted  early  in 
the  19th  century  by  the  phrenologists  (see  phrenology), 
though  on  an  erroneous  basis  and  with  erroneous  results. 
Phrenology,  however,  served  as  an  incentive  to  the  scientif¬ 
ic  investigations  which  have  led  to  the  doctrine  of  cerebral 
localization,  viz.,  that  different  areas  of  the  cerebral  cortex 
are  ultimately  connected  with  different  functions  of  con¬ 
sciousness.  Only  a  few  of  these  cortical  centers  have  been 
positively  determined,  though  many  are  approximately 
certain.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  localization  varies 
somewhat  in  individuals,  and  in  cases  of  injury  there  is 
evidence  of  substitution,  that  is.  the  taking  over  of  the  func¬ 
tion  of  the  injured  area  by  another  area.  For  the  chief  areas 
whose  functions  have  been  de¬ 
termined  or  inferred,  see  //lust. 

The  function  of  the  cerebellum 
is  supposed  to  be  regulation  of 
various  reflex  and  instinctive  ac¬ 
tions. 

2.  (Often  in  the  pi.)  Under¬ 
standing  ;  intellect.  “  My  brain 
is  too  dull.”  Scott. 

O  God,  that  men  should  put  an 
enemy  in  their  mouths  to  steal  away  Diagram  of  lateral  external 
their  brains !  Shale,  surface  of  the  Cerebrum, 

3  Fancy ;  imagination.  Rare.  showing  localization  of 
Shak.  Iulietionn. 

on  the  brain,  constantly  in  one’s  thoughts,  as  a  sort  of  mono¬ 
mania  ;  as,  he  has  politics  on  the  brain.  Colloq. 
brain  (bran),  v.  t. ;  brained  (brand);  brain'ing.  1.  To 
dash  out  the  brains  of  ;  to  kill  by  beating  out  the  brains  ; 
hence,  to  destroy  ;  to  put  an  end  to ;  to  defeat. 


There  thou  mayst  brain  him.  Shale. 

It  was  the  swift  celerity  of  his  death  .  .  . 

That  bi'ainetl  my  purpose.  Shale. 

2.  To  conceive  ;  understand.  Obs. 

’T  is  still  a  dream,  or  else  such  stuff  as  madmen 
Tongue,  and  brain  not.  Shale. 

3.  To  furnish  with  a  brain. 

If  th’  other  two  be  brained  like  us.  Shale 


brain  box  or  case.  The  bony  or  cartilaginous  case  in¬ 
closing  the  brain  ;  the  cranium  proper,  as  distinguished 
from  the  facial  part  of  the  skull, 
brain  cap.  The  upper  part  of  the  skull, 
brain  coral  A  massive  reef-building  coral  having  the 
surface  covered  by  ridges  separated  by  furrows  so  as  to 
resemble  the  surface  of  the  brain,  as  in  the  genus  Mieandra. 
brain  fever.  Med.  Fever  in  which  the  brain  is  specially 
affected  ;  any  acute  cerebral  affection  attended  by  fever. 
brain'le&S,  a.  Without  understanding  ;  silly  ;  thoughtless ; 
witless.  —  brain-less  ly,  adv.  —  brainless  ness,  n. 
brain-pan7  (bran-pail7),  n.  The  brain  case  or  brain  cap. 
brain  sand  Ana/.  Small  grains  of  calcareous  matter  in 
the  pineal  gland  and  Pacchionian  bodies  of  the  brain. 
brain-sick7  (-sik7),  a.  Disordered,  or  resulting  from  dis¬ 
order,  in  the  understanding!  —  brain 'sickly,  adv. — 
brain-sick7 ness,  n. 


You  do  unbend  your  noble  strength,  to  think 
So  brainsickly  of  things.  Shak. 

brain  Stem.  The  bundles  of  nerve  fibers  connecting  the 
front  and  upper  parts  of  the  brain  with  the  spinal  cord, 
brain' y  (bran-T),  a.  Acute  or  vigorous  in  mind.  Colloq. 
braird  (brSrd),  n.  [Scot.,  akin  to  Icel.  broddr  a  spike  on 
a  plant.]  1.  The  first  shoots  or  sprouts  of  grass,  grain, 
etc.  Scot.  &  Dial.  Eng. 

2.  pi.  =  breards.  Scot. 

braird,  v.  i  ;  braird'ed  ;  braird'ing.  To  sprout  or  spring  up 
from  the  ground;  to  germinate,  as  grain.  Scot.  &  Dial.  Eng. 
braise  (braz),  n.  [So  called  from  its  iridescent  colors.]  a 
A  European  sea  bream  {Pagrus  pagrus)  allied  to  the  Amer¬ 
ican  scup.  The  name  is  sometimes  applied  to  other  related 
species,  b  The  European  roach.  Local ,  Scot. 
braise,  n.  [F.]  1.  Charcoal  powder  ;  breeze. 

2.  Cookery.  Braised  meat. 

braise,  V.  t.;  braised  (brazd);BRAis'iNG.  [F. braiser.fr.  braise 
coals.]  Cookery.  To  stew  or  broil  in  a  covered  kettle  or  pan. 

A  bruising  kettle  1ms  a  deep  cover  which  holds  coals;  .  .  .  the 
cooking  is  done  from  above,  as  well  us  below.  Mrs.  Henderson. 
brais'er  (braz'er),  n.  A  kettle  or  pan  for  braising. 

Braj7  Bha'sha  (br5j7  ba'sha  ;  134).  [Hind,  braj-bhashd  the 
dialect  spoken  in  the  district  of  Braj.J  A  dialect  of  Western 
Hindi  noted  for  its  poetic  literature.  It  is  spoken  by  over 
eight  million  people,  mainly  in  the  vicinity  of  Agra  and 
Muttra.  See  Indo-European. 
brake  (brak),  n.  1.  [ME.  brake  fern  ;  cf.  Dan.  bregne  fern. 
Cf.  bracken.]  A  fern  of  the  genus  Pleris ,  esp.  P.  aquilina 
and  related  species,  some  of  which  are  common  in  almost 


bralnd.  Brained.  Ref.  Sp. 
brain '-fag',  n.  Med.  Brain 
weariness.  See  cerebropathy. 
brainge  <  branj),  v.  i.  [Cf.  Scot. 
brainyell  in  same  sense.]  Scot. 
To  move  in  an  impetuous,  clum¬ 
sy,  or  noisy  manner.— brainge,//. 
braln'lBh,  a.  Hot-headed  ;  fu¬ 
rious.  Obs.  or  Archaic.  Shak. 
brain'stone',  //.,  or  bralnstone 
COral.  =  BRAIN  CORAL. 

brain  storm.  Pathol.  A  period 
of  abnormally  rapid  breaking 
down  of  brain  cells  resulting  in 
violent  mental  derangement, 
brain '-tire',  n.  Brain-lag. 
Brain'tree,  n.  [From  Brain¬ 
tree.  Mass.]  Geol.  A  Middle 
Cambrian  formation  in  Massa¬ 
chusetts. 

brain'ward,  adv.  Sf  a.  See 
-ward. 

brain  wave.  A  hypothetical 


psychical  vibration  producing 
the  phenomena  of  telepathy, 
brain 'wood',  //.  [brain  4-  wood 
mad.]  Mad;  frenzied.  Scot. 
Brain'worm  (bran'wGrnO,  n. 
In  Jonson’s  comedy  “  Every 
Man  in  his  Humor.'”  a  tricky 
servant  of  the  elder  Knowell, 
appearing  in  various  disguises, 
brais.  +  brack. 

||  braisiere'  (bra7zyar'),  n.  [F.l 
=  uraiser.  [mond.f 

brait  (brat),  n.  A  rough  dia- 1 
brait.  Obs.  p.  p.  of  braid. 
braith.  +  brath. 
braith'lv  +  brath  ly. 
braize,  braiz'er,  etc.  Vars.  of 
braise,  braiser,  etc. 
brak.  +  brack, brake 
brak  (brllk),  pret.  Sr  p.  ]>■  of 
break.  Obs. or  Dial. Eny. Sr  Scot. 
brakan.  -f*  bracken. 
brake,  pret.  of  break.  Archaic. 


I  all  countries.  It  has  ternately  compound  fronds.  Less 
properly,  any  fern. 

2.  [Cf.  LG.  brake  willow  bush,  G.  brack  fallow,  prob.  orig. 
the  growth  on  rough  brokeu  ground,  fr.  the  root  of  E. 
break ,  v.  t.]  A  thicket;  a  dense  growth  of  shrubs;  a 
brushwood. 

lie  stayed  not  for  brake,  and  he  stopped  not  for  Btone.  Scott. 
brake  (brak),  n.  [ME.  brake  ;  cf.  LG.  brake  an  instrument 
for  breaking  flax,  G.  breche ,  fr.  the  root  of  E.  break.  In 
some  of  the  senses  below  the  word  is  perh.  of  different 
origin.  See  break,  v.  t.;  cf.  breach.]  1.  An  instrument  or 
machine  to  break  or  bruise  the  woody  part  of  flax  or  hemp 
so  that  it  may  be  separated  from  the  fiber. 

2.  Any  of  various  instruments;  as :  a  A  baker’s  kneading 
machine,  b  An  instrument  to  crush  and  extract  the  juices 
from  fruits,  vegetables,  etc.  c  An  ancient  instrument  of 
torture;  a  rack,  d  Agric.  A  large,  heavy  harrow  ;  a  drag, 
e  Basket  Making.  A  scissorslike  tool  used  to  peel  the 
bark  from  willows,  f  A  bridle  and  powerful  bit.  Obs.  g 
The  lever  or  winch  of  a  crossbow  ;  hence,  a  weapon  worked 
by  such  a  lever,  as  a  crossbow.  Obs.  ex c.  Hist,  h  The 
handle  of  a  pump,  esp.  an  extended  handle  by  means  of 
which  a  number  of  men  can  unite  in  working  a  pump, 
i  Mining.  A  lever  with  a  crook  for  suspending  the  rods  in 
boring  for  coal.  J  A  turner’s  lathe.  Obs. 

3.  A  cage  with  bars  ;  a  trap  ;  a  snare  ;  dilemma.  Obs. 

4.  A  frame  for  confining  a  horse  while  being  shod  ;  also,  an 
inclosure  to  restrain  cattle,  horses,  etc. 

A  horse  .  .  .  which  Philip  had  bought  .  .  .  and  because  of  his 
fierceness  kept  him  within  a  brake  of  iron  bars.  J.  Brende. 

5.  Any  device  for  retarding  or  stopping  by  friction  ;  esp.,  a 
device  including  a  block,  lever,  or  band  applied  to  the  rim, 
hub,  or  drum  on  the  axle,  of 
of  a  vehicle,  or  a  shoe  or  rate 
to  the  track  or  roadway  to 
check  a  vehicle.  See  fric¬ 
tion  brake.  Fig.,  anything 
that  retards  or  checks. 

6  Short  for  brake  van. Brit. 

7.  That  part  of  a  carriage, 
as  of  a  battery  or  engine, 
which  enables  it  to  turn. 

8  =  break,  a  carriage. 

brake,  V .  t.;  BRAKED  (braKt);  i  urafce  mock;  ^  shoe; 

brak'ing  (brak'ing).  1.  To  crush  or  3  Brake  Beam;  4 
break  (flax  or  hemp)  in  a  brake.  Brake  Bar  ;  5  Lever ; 

2.  To  break  up  (lumpy  ground)  with  wkh 

a  harrow.  a  0  iet' 

3.  To  knead  (bread),  as  with  a  baker’s  kneading  machine. 

4.  To  apply  a  brake  to  ;  to  retard  or  stop  by  a  brake. 

5.  To  furnish  or  equip  with  a  brake  or  brakes. 

brake,  v.  i.  To  manage  a  brake;  hence,  to  manage  a  wind¬ 
ing  or  hoisting  engine,  as  at  a  coal  mine, 
brake-age  (brak'aj),  n.  The  action  of  a  brake,  or  the  act 
or  process  of  applying  a  brake. 

brake  beam  The  beam  that  connects  the  brake  blocks 
of  opposite  wheels. 

brake  block  The  part  of  a  brake  holding  the  brake  shoe, 
or  the  shoe  itself. 

brake-man  (brak'man),  or  brakes'man  (braks--),  n.  ;  pi. 
-men  (-men).  1.  A  man  in  charge  of  a  brake  or  brakes,  as 
on  a  railroad  car  or  train. 


Brakeman  is  generally  used  in  the  United  States; 
brakesman ,  in  British  usage. 

2.  Mining.  The  man  in  charge  of  the  winding  (or  hoist¬ 
ing)  engine  for  a  mine. 

brake  shoe-  The  part  of  a  brake  which  rubs  against  a  rel¬ 
atively  moving  part,  as  a  wheel  or  the  ground, 
brake  wheel  a  A  hand  wheel  for  operating  a  brake,  as 
on  a  vehicle,  b  A  wheel  or  pulley  on  which  a  friction  brake 
acts,  c  A  heavy  wheel  provided  with  cams  for  control¬ 
ling  the  movement  of  a  trip  hammer, 
brak'y  (brak'T),  a.  Full  of  brakes  ;  abounding  with  bram¬ 
bles,  shrubs,  or  ferns ;  rough  ;  thorny. 

In  the  woods  and  braky  glens.  W.  Browne. 
Bram-ah  ( properly  brilm'd  ;  often  bra'ma  or  bra'ma),  n. 
1  Joseph  Bramah; — used  attributively  to  designate  certain 
devices  invented  by  him,  as  a  kind  of  desk,  pen,  etc. 

2.  Short  for  Bramah  key. 

Bramah  lock,  a  lock  in  which  the  tumblers  are  thin  flat 
notched  bars  receiving  endwise  movement  from  the  key 
(called  Bramah  key)  instead  of  the  swinging  movement  of 
the  tumblers  of  an  ordinary  lock.  —  B.  press,  a  form  of  hy¬ 
drostatic  press.  See  under  hydrostatic. 
bram-ble  (brSm'b’l),  n.  [ME.  brembil ,  AS.  bremel ,  brem- 
bel ,  brsembel  (akin  to  OHG.  brdmal ),  fr.  the  same  root  as 
E.  broom ,  AS.  brom.  See  broom.]  1.  Any  plant  of  the 
genus  Rubus ,  including  the  raspberry  and  blackberry  ; 
esp.,  the  common  English  blackberry,  Rubus  fruticosus ; 
hence,  any  rough,  prickly  shrub. 

The  thorny  brambles ,  and  embracing  bushes.  Shak. 

2.  The  brambling. 

bramble  bush.  The  bramble,  or  a  thicket  of  brambles, 
bram-bled  (brSm'b’ld),  a.  Covered  or  infested  with  bram¬ 
bles;  as,  a  brambled  field  ;  brambled  wool, 
bramble  shark.  Any  shark  of  the  genus 
Echinorhinus  or  allied  genus,  having  scat¬ 
tered  spiny  tubercles  on  the  skin, 
bram-bling  (brSm'blTng),  n.  [Formerly 
bramline.  See  bramble,  n.]  A  handsome¬ 
ly  colored  finch  ( Fringilla  montifringilla ) 
which  breeds  in  the  northern  parts  of 
Europe  and  Asia,  migrating  southward 
in  winter. 


Brambling.  (j) 


bram-bly  (brSm'bll),  a.  Like  or  full  of  brambles.  u  Bram- 
bly  wildernesses.”  Tennyson. 

Bran  (brSn),  n.  [Cf.W.  &  Ir.  bran  raven.]  Celt. Myth.  An  an¬ 
cient  British  god  of  the  underworld,  said  to  have  been  a  Brit¬ 
ish  king  (cf.  Brennius).  According  to  the  Welsh  legend, 
he  gave  in  marriage  his  sister,  Branwen,  to  the  king  of  Ire¬ 
land.  Abuse  of  her  caused  Bran  to  attack  and  destroy  the 
Irish,  but  he  was  poisoned  by  a  dart  in  the  fight  and  com¬ 
manded  his  seven  surviving  followers  to  behead  him.  For 
eighty-seven  years  his  head  conversed  uncorrupted,  but 
upon  the  opening  of  a  forbidden  door  its  conversation 
ceased,  and  the  seven  hastened  to  bury  it  on  Tower  Hill, 
London,  as  Bran  had  bidden.  There  it  remained  until  dug 
up  by  King  Arthur,  whereupon  ensued  the  disastrous  in¬ 
vasions  of  the  Saxon  barbarians. 

bran  (br5n),  n.  [ME.  bren,  bran ,  OF.  bren,  F.  bran ,  of 
uncertain  origin  ;  cf.  Armor,  brenn,  W.  bi'an .]  1.  The 

broken  coat  of  the  seed  of  wheat,  rye,  or  other  cereal 
grain,  separated  from,  the  flour  or  meal  by  sifting  or  bolt¬ 
ing  ;  the  coarse,  chaffy  part  of  ground  grain. 

2.  [Perh.  a  different  word.]  Quality  ;  cass  ;  brand.  Obs. 
bran,  r.  t.  ;  branned  (brSnd) ;  bran'ning.  Dyeing  &  Tan¬ 
ning.  To  boil  in  bran  drench. 

branch  (branch  ;  140),  n.;  pi.  branches  (bran'chSz  ;  -chlz). 
[ME.  braunche,  F.  branche ,  fr.  LL.  branca  claw  of  a  bird  or 
beast  of  prey.]  1.  Bot.  A  shoot  or  secondary  stem  growing 
from  the  main  stem,  or  from  one  of  the  primary  divisions 
of  the  latter  ;  —  applied  to  any  ramification  of  an  axis. 

2.  Any  division  extending  like  a  branch  ;  any  arm  or  part 
connected  with  the  main  body  of  a  thing  ;  a  ramification  ; 
as,  the  branch  of  an  antler ;  the  branch  of  a  chandelier  ; 
a  branch  of  a  river  ;  a  branch  of  a  railroad. 

3.  Specif. :  a  A  small  stream  ;  a  creek.  Local ,  U.  S. 

Most  of  the  branches,  or  streams,  were  dried  up.  Irving. 
b  Arch.  A  rib  in  Gothic  vaulting,  generally  one  of  the 
smaller  ribs  in  a  complicated  vault,  c  Mech.  An  axle  or 
beam  of  a  pump  or  the  like,  d  Fort.  Either  wing  of  a 
crownwork  or  hornwork ;  a  boyau ;  also,  any  straight 
part  joined  to  another  at  an  angle.  ©  The  metal  piece  to 
which  a  nozzle  is  screwed  on  the  hose  of  a  fire  engine,  f 
Either  side  of  a  horseshoe,  g  In  a  bridle,  either  of  the 
two  parallel  pieces  of  metal  which  are  attached  at  the  sides 
to  the  mouthpiece  of  a  curb  bit,  and  act  as  levers  upon  the 
curb  chain  ;  —  usually  in  pi.  h  Either  side  of  a  sword  hilt, 
forming  one  of  the  guards.  1  Plumbing.  A  forked  piece 
of  pipe  ;  called  a 
double  branch  when 
there  are  two  off- 1 
shoots  from  the 
main  pipe. 

4  Geom.  One  of  the 
portions  of  a  curve, 
as  of  a  hyperbola, 
that  extends  out¬ 
ward  indefinitely. 

5.  a  Genealogy.  A  1  Y  Branch  ;  2  Double  v  Branch  ; 

division  of  a  family  3  v  Brnnch  ;  4  Tee  !  5  Crossheads. 
descended  from  a  particular  ancestor,  as  distinguished  from 
divisions  descended  from  this  ancestor’s  relatives ;  also,  any 
descendant  in  such  a  line;  as,  the  English  branch  of  a  family. 

Ilis  father,  a  younger  branch  of  the  ancient  stock.  Careic. 
b  Zool .  A  primary  division  of  the  animal  kingdom.  See  phy¬ 
lum.  c  Ethnol.  A  classifieatory  division,  used  esp.  in  the 
subdivision  of  linguistic  families  and  stocks.  It  is  more  in¬ 
clusive  than  the  group  and  less  so  than  the  slock. 

6.  A  member  or  part  of  any  complex  body  or  work  ; 
a  distinct  article,  section,  subdivision,  or  department. 

“  Branches  of  knowledge.”  Prescott. 

It  is  a  branch  and  parcel  of  mine  oath.  Shak. 

7.  A  subordinate  local  office. 

8  Naut.  A  warrant  or  commission  given  to  a  pilot,  au¬ 
thorizing  him  to  pilot  vessels  in  certain  waters. 

Syn.  —  Limb,  shoot,  offshoot,  twig,  sprig.  See  bough. 
branch,  a.  1.  Diverging  from,  or  tributary  to,  a  main 
stock,  line,  way,  theme,  etc.  ;  as,  a  branch  line  or  store. 

2.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  branch  ;  as,  a  “  branch  train.” 
branch,  v.  i. ;  branched  (brancht)  ;  branching.  1.  To 
shoot  or  spread  in  branches ;  to  separate  into  branches ; 
to  put  forth  branches  ;  to  ramify. 

Friths  that  branch  and  spread 

Their  sleeping  silver  thro’  the  hills.  Tennyson. 

2.  To  spring  off  or  out  from  the  main  branch,  stem,  or 
root,  as  a  shoot  of  a  plant ;  to  diverge  ;  to  deviate  ;  —  usu¬ 
ally  with  out  or  off ;  as,  here  a  bypath  b ranches. 

To  branch  out  into  a  long  disputation.  Spectator. 

3.  To  spring,  as  a  branch  from  a  root  ;  to  be  derived  ;  — 
with  from  ;  as,  his  family  branches  from  the  Puritans.  Obs. 
to  branch  out,  to  extend  one’s  activities  ;  to  enlarge  one’s 
business  ;  to  do  anything  on  a  larger  scale. 

branch,  v.  t.  1.  To  divide  into  or  as  into  branches. 

2 .  To  embroider  with  figures  of  branches,  flowers,  or  foliage. 
The  train  whereof  loose  far  behind  her  strayed, 

Branched  with  gold  und  pearl,  most  richly  wrought.  Spenser. 

3.  To  furnish  with  branches  or  horns.  Obs. 
branched  (brancht ;  140),  p.  a.  of  branch.  Specif.:  Her. 

Having  branches  of  a  specified  tincture. 

Bran-chel'li-on  (br5i)-kel'T-5n),  n.  [NL.,  shortened  fr. 
Branchiobdellioji ;  Gr.  Ppdy\ ia  gills  -j-  /3SeAA a  leech.] 
Zool.  A  genus  of  leeches  having  external  gills  along  the 
sides  of  the  body.  They  are  parasitic  on  fishes,  etc. 
branch 'er  (brau'eher),  n.  That  which  shoots  forth  branches; 
also,  fig.,  one  who  shows  growth  in  various  directions, 
branch'er,  n.  [F.  oiseau  branchier.  See  branch,  w.]  Fal - 


brake,  v.  t.  &■  i.  [Cf.  D.  broken, 
und  E.  break.]  To  vomit.  Obs. 
brake  bar.  =  brake  beam. 
brake  compartment.  See  brake 
van.  Brit. 

brake  hanger.  A  bar  or  link 
suspending  brake  beams, 
brake  head.  A  fastening  on  a 
brake  beam  serving  as  a  brake 
block  and  brake  shoe,  [power.  I 
brake  horse  power.  See  horse  | 
brake'less.  a.  See  -less. 
brak'en.  Ohs.  or  diul.  var.  of 
bracken,  a  fern, 
brake  rubber.  =  brake  shoe. 
brakes'man,  n.  =  brakeman. 
brak'et.  Obs.  or  dial,  form  of 

BRAOOET. 

brake  van  <>r  compartment.  Rail¬ 
roads.  A  car  or  compartment 
containing  means  for  operuting 
the  brakes  ;  in  a  passenger  train, 
usually  the  luggage  van.  Brit. 


braking  +  bracken. 
brak'y.  Var.  of  bracky. 
brail,  braller.  etc.  4*  brawl, 

BRAWLER,  etc. 

Br.  Am.  Abbr.  British  America. 
Bra'ma  (brii'nu/).  Var.  of 
Brah  ma. 

Bra'man.  +  Brahman. 
bra  man-tes'eo  (brii'man-tSs'- 
6),  a.  [It.]  =  Bramantesque. 
Bra  man-tesque'  (b  r  ii '  m  a  n- 
tCsk'),  a.  [It.  bramantesco.]  In 
the  style  of,  or  relating  to.  the 
art  ol  Bramante  d’  Urbino  ( 1-444- 
1514),  the  original  designer  ot  St. 
Peter’s ;  specif.,  designating  a 
Renaissance  style  of  architec¬ 
ture  in  Lombardy  marked  by 
classical  forms  and  lightness 
and  grace  of  treatment,  aB  in 
Santo  Mnurizio  in  Milun. 
Bram'an-tip  (b  r  &  mf&  n-t  T  p  ; 
bra-man'-),  n.  Logic.  See  mode. 


bram'bl.  Bramble.  Ref.  Sp. 
bram'ble,  /’.  i.  To  pick  black¬ 
berries.  Dial.  Eng. 
bram'ble,  n.  =  brambling. 
Bram'ble, Matthew.  InSmollett’s 
“The  Expedition  of  Humphry 
Clinker,”  a  character, described 
as  “an  odd  kind  of  humorist," 
afflicted  with  the  gout,  and  44  al¬ 
ways  on  the  fret,”  but  generous 
and  benevolent.  His  sister,  Miss 
Tatitha  Bramble,  is  a  very  home¬ 
ly  maiden  of  forty-five  soured 
by  her  unsuccessful  endeavors 
to  get  married.  She  finally  mar¬ 
ries  Captain  Lismahago,  who  is 
content  to  take  her  on  account 
of  her  fortune  of  £4,(XK). 
bram'ble-ber  ry,  //.  The  fruit 
of  the  bramble  ;  also,  the  plant 
itself.  Eng. 

bramble  finch.  The  brambling. 
bramble  net.  A  net  to  catch  birds. 


bramble  rose.  The  dog-rose, 
bramble  worm.  =  brandling  a. 
brame  (bram).  n.  [Cf.  It.  bram  a 
longing.]  Passion  ;  desire.  Obs. 
Bra'min  (bra'mTn),  Bra-min'ic 
(brii-mln'Tk),  etc.  Vars.  of 
Brahman,  Brahmanic,  etc. 
Braminy  +  Brahman  y. 
bran,  n.  The  carrion  crow.  Lo¬ 
cal,  Eng. 

bran  boil.  Dyeing,  etc.  A  boil¬ 
ing  in  water  containing  bran,  to 
remove  or  lighten  the  coloring  ; 
also  the  batn  itself, 
bran  bread.  Bread  made  of  un¬ 
bolted  flour,  or  bran, 
bran'eard  <  brftq'kdrd),  w.  [F.] 
A  horse  litter. 

branch'age  (bran'chfi  j),  n. 
Branches,  collectively, 
branch  chuck.  See  chuck. 
branch  cut.  Math.  See  Rie- 
mann’s  surface. 


food,  foot ;  out,  oil  ;  chair  ;  go  ;  sing,  iijk  ;  *hen,  thin  ;  nature,  verdure  (250) ;  K  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144) ;  boN  ;  yet ;  zh  =  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Guidh, 
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BRASERO 


conry.  A  young  hawk  which  lias  left  the  nest  and  takes 
to  the  branches  of  the  tree. 

branch'er-y  (br&n'chSr-Y),  n.  A  system  of  branches. 

bran 'chi-  (brii)'kl-).  Zobl.  A  combining  form  denoting 
connection  with  or  relation  to  branchiae ,  or  gills. 

bran'chl  a  (br8i/kT-d),  n. ;  pi.  -chi®  (-e).  [L.,  fr.  Gr. 

Ppdyxta,  pi.  of  /Spay^ioy.]  Zool.  A  gill.  See  gill,  n.,  1. 

-bran'chi-a  (-br5i)'ki-d).  [NL.]  A  neuter  plural  or  fem¬ 

inine  singular  suffix,  from  Greek  /Spay^ia,  gills ,  used  in 
zoological  terms. 

bran'chi-al  (brSq'kt-ftl),  a.  Anat.  Of  or  pertaining  to  bran¬ 
chiae,  or  gills. 

branchial  arches,  bony  or  cartilaginous  arches  or  curved  bars 
extending  dorsoventrally,  and  placed  one  behind  the  other 
posterior  to  the  hyoid  arch  on  each  side  of  the  pharynx. 
They  support  the  gills  of  fishes  and  amphibians.  In  all  the 
higher  vertebrates,  including  man,  corresponding  bars  or 
ridges  are  present  in  the  embryo,  and  are  also  called  bran¬ 
chial  arches,  although  they  never  bear  gills  and  disappear 
or  become  modified  m  the  adult.  —  b.  basket,  the  basketlike 
cartilaginous  structure  supporting  the  gills  of  cyclo- 
stomes.  —  b.  clefts,  in  vertebrates  which  breathe  by  gills, 
the  openings  or  clefts  between  the  branchial  arches,  situ¬ 
ated  in  the  walls  of  the  pharynx,  and  placing  that  part 
of  the  alimentary  canal  in  more  or  less  direct  communica¬ 
tion  with  the  exterior.  The  water  taken  in  at  the  mouth 
passes  out  through  these  clefts,  bathing  the  gills  borne  by 
the  branchial  arches.  Rudimentary  branchial  clefts  rep 
resented  by  grooves  or  furrows  in  the  neck  region  are 
also  present  in  the  embryos  of  all  the  air-breathing  verte¬ 
brates,  including  man.  —  b.  hearts,  Zobl..  in  cephalopoda, 
muscular  enlargements  of  the  veins  just  before  they  enter 
the  gills.  Their  contraction  drives  the  blood  into  the  gills. 
—  b.  pouches,  the  pouchlike  respiratory  cavities  in  the  bran¬ 
chial  clefts  of  cyclostomes.  Often  extended  to  the  branchial 
clefts  of  other  vertebrates,  esp.  selachians. —  b.  sac,  in  tu- 
nicates,  the  dilated  pharyngeal  part  of  the  alimentary  canal 
(which  is  enormously  developed  in  the  simple  ascidians) 
having  vascular  walls  pierced  w  ith  clefts  or  stigmata  and 
functioning  as  a  gill. 

Bran'chl-a'ta  (-a'td),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  fr.  bronchia .]  Zool. 
Any  of  several  groups  of  animals  provided  with  gills ;  as : 
a  The  Crustacea,  as  distinguished  from  the  traeheate  arthropods 
b  The  amphibians  and  fishes,  as  distinguished  from  the  higher 
vertebrates,  c  The  Branchiogastropoda,  etc.  Not  in  common  use. 
bran  chi  ate  (  kt-at),  a.  Zool.  Furnished  with  branchiae, 
bran  chi  hy'al  (-hi'dl),  a.  [bronchi-  -j-  hyoid  -| — a/.] 
Zobl.  Pertaining  to  or  designating  the  elements  or  segments 
composing  the  branchial  arches.  —  n.  An  element  or  seg¬ 
ment  of  a  branchial  arch. 

branching,  p.  a.  Furnished  with  branches  ;  shooting  out 
branches  ;  extending  in  a  branch  or  branches. 

Shaded  with  branching  palm.  Milton. 

branching,  n.  Act  or  state  of  one  that  branches  ;  also,  a 
division  or  branch;  a  collection  of  branches. 
bran'chi-O-  (brSq'kl-o-).  [Gr.  /Spay^tov  fin,  pi.  (UpayxLa 
gills.]  A  combining  form  indicating  connection  with  or 
relation  to  branchiae,  or  gills ;  as,  Branchiopod*. 
bran  chl-o-pal'Ii-al  (-pSl'T-dl),  a.  [branchio-  -j-  pallial.] 
Pertaining  to  the  gill  and  mantle  of  mqjlusks. 
Branchi-op'o-da  (-5p'o-dd),  71.  pi.  [NL. ;  branchio-  -f- 
-poda.]  Zool.  a  A  suborder  of  Phyllopoda,  including 
the  more  typical  forms,  as  Artemia ,  Apus ,  Estheria ,  etc. ; 
— opposed  to  Cladocera.  b  =  Phyllopoda  a.  —  bran'chi- 
o-pod'  (-i-p5d'),  a. den. — bran  chi  op'o  dan  (-op'o-ddn),a. 
dc  n.  —  bran  chl-op'o  dous  (-d?7s),  a. 

Branchl-o-sau'rus  (brSq'kT-o-sd'rfis),  n.  [NL.  ;  branchio- 
-}-  -saurus.~\  Paleon.  A  genus  of  small  extinct  salamander¬ 
like  stegocephalouB  amphibians,  sometimes  made  the  type  of 
a  suborder,  Branchi-o-sau'ri-a  (-rT-a).  Their  remains  are  found 
beautifully  preserved  in  the  Permian  of  Germany,  and  the  larval 
stages,  having  gills,  have  also  been  discovered, 
bran  chl  OS'te-gal  (-5s'te-gal),  a.  [branchio  -f-  Gr.  meyeiv 
to  cover.]  Covering  the  gills ;  pertaining  to  or  designating 
the  fold  of  skin  or  membrane  which  in  most  fishes  covers 


the  lower  part  of  the  gills  and  is  supported  by  bony  raylike 
processes  of  the  hyoid  arch,  called 

bran  chi  os'te  gals  (-galz),  or  bran- 
chiostegal  rays. 

bran'chi-o-stege'  (brSrj'kl-o-stej'),  n. 

[ ¥ .  branchiostkge ,  a.]  Zobl.  Thebran- 
chiostegal  membrane, 
branchi-os'te-gous  (-bs'te-gfrs),  a. 

Zool.  a  Branchiostegal.  b  Having  the 
gills  covered. 

Bran  chi  os'to-ma  (-to-md),  n.  [NL. ; 
branchio-  -\--stoma.]  The  typical  genus 
of  lancelets.  See  Amphioxus. 

Bran'chl- pus  (braq'ki-pfts),  n.  [NL.; 
branchi-  -f-  Gr.  7rovs  foot.]  Zobl.  A 
genus  of  European  fresh-water  phyllo- 
pod  crustaceans  resembling  the  brine 
shrimp.  Related  forms  inhabit  America. 

Bran  ch!  u'ra  (-u'rd),  n.  pi.  [NL. ; 
branchio- Gr.ovpd  tail.]  A  suborder 
of  Entomo8traca,  with  suctorial  mouths, 
including  species  parasitic  on  fishes,  as 
the  carp  lice  {Argulus).—  branchi-u'- 
rous  (-rfts),  a. 


One  of  the  Branchi- 
ura  (Argulus  folia- 
ceus), ventral  surface 
of  male,  sf  Swim¬ 
ming  feet  ;  T  Tail, 
with  testes.  Much 
enlarged. 


branch  pilot.  A  pilot  who  has  a  branch,  as  from  Trinity 
House,  England,  for  special  navigation, 
branch  point  Math.  A  fixed  point  ill  the  plane  at  which 
two  or  more  branches  of  an  algebraic  function  of  a  complex 
variable  coincide  in  value,  these  branches  permuting  regu¬ 
larly  among  themselves  when  the  variable  travels  round 
the  point.  Called  also  point  of  ramification.  See  Kie- 
mann’s  surface. 

branch'y  (bran'chl),  a.  Full  of  or  bearing  branches;  rami¬ 
fying;  covered  with  branches ;  as, branchy  bowers. 

Here  we  sit  in  a  branchi /  row.  Kipling. 

brand  (brSnd),  n.  [ME.  brand. ,  brond ,  AS.  brand ,  brond , 
brand,  sword,  from  byrnan,  beornan ,  to  burn  ;  akin  to  D., 
Dan.,  Sw.,  &G.  brand  brand,  Icel.  brand r  a  brand,  blade  of 
a  sword.  See  burn,  v.  t. ;  cf.  brandish.]  1.  A  burning  ; 
conflagration  ;  fire  ;  also,  a  burning  ray,  as  lightning. 

2 .  A  burning  piece  of  wood  ;  or  a  stick  or  piece  of  wood 
partly  burnt,  whether  burning  or  after  the  fire  is  extinct. 

A  brand  pluckea  out  of  the  fire.  Zech.  iii.  2. 

3.  A  sword.  Archaic. 

Paradise,  so  late  their  happy  seat, 

Waved  over  by  that  flaming  brand.  Milton. 

4.  A  mark  put  upon  criminals  with  a  hot  iron  ;  hence,  any 
mark  of  infamy  or  vice  ;  a  stigma. 

The  brand  of  private  vice.  Channing. 

5.  A  mark  made  by  burning  with  a  hot  iron,  as  upon  a 
cask,  to  designate  the  quality,  manufacturer,  etc.,  of  the 
contents,  or  upon  an  animal,  to  designate  ownership  ;  — 
also,  a  mark  for  a  similar  purpose  made  in  any  other  way, 
as  with  a  stencil  ;  hence,  quality  ;  kind  ;  grade  ;  sort  ; 
class  ;  make  ;  as,  a  good  brand  of  flour. 

6.  Bot.  Any  rust  fungus  producing  a  burnt  appearance  in 
plants.  See  rust,  n.  ;  Uredinales. 

7-  An  instrument  to  brand  with ;  a  branding  iron. 

Syn.  — See  stigma. 

brand,  c.  t.  ;  brand'ed  ;  brand'ing.  To  burn  or  mark  with 
or  as  with  a  hot  iron  ;  to  place  a  brand  upon,  esp.  as  a 
mark  of  quality,  ownership,  or  manufacture,  or  as  a  stigma 
of  criminality ;  hence,  to  mark  as  infamous ;  stigmatize  ; 
as,  a  branded  criminal;  to  impress  indelibly  ;  to  sear. 

The  Inquisition  branded  its  victims  with  infamy.  Prescott. 
It  is  as  if  it  were  branded  on  my  mind.  Geo.  Eliot. 
brand'ed  (brSn'd&i ;  -did;  7,  151L  p.  &  p.  a.  of  brand. 
branded  drum,  the  red  drumfish  (Scixnops  ocellalus) ;  —  so 
called  from  the  dark  spots  at  the  base  of  the  tail. 
Bran'den-burg  (brSn'den-bOrg),  n.  [From  Brandenburg , 
in  Prussia.]  A  kind  of  decoration  for  the  breast  of  a  coat, 
sometimes  only  a  frog  with  a  loop,  but  in  some  military 
uniforms  enlarged  into  a  broad  horizontal  stripe. 

lie  wore  a  coat  .  .  .  trimmed  with  Brandenburgs.  Smollett. 
brand'er  (brSn'der),  n.  1.  One  that  brands ;  a  branding  iron. 
2.  [Cf.  brand  iron.]  a  A  gridiron.  Scot.  Scott,  b  A 
trivet.  Dial.  Eng. 

3  pi.  The  supports  of  a  grain  stack.  Dial.  Eng. 

4  [G.]  A  student  in  his  second  term.  Ger.  Univ.  Slang. 
brand'er  (br&i'der),  t’.  t.  &  i. ;  brand'ered  (-derd)  ; 

BRANiyER-iNG.  1.  To  broil  on  a  brander.  Scot.  &  Dial.  Eng. 
2.  Plastering.  To  nail  battens  or  furring  strips  to  (girders 
or  joists),  to  take  the  plastering  laths, 
brand'er  ing,  n.  [Cf.  brander  a  gridiron.]  Battens,  fillets, 
or  small  knobs  of  wood,  used  to  brander  girders  or  joists, 
brand  goose  [Prob.  fr.  1st  brand  4-  goose :  cf.  Sw.  brand- 
gas.  Cf.  brant.]  The  European  brant, 
bran'died  (brSn'did),  p.  a.  Mingled  or  blended  with  brandy; 

flavored  or  treated  with  brandy  ;  as,  brandied  peaches, 
brand'ing,  p.  pr.  <£  rb.  n.  of  brand. 
branding  chute,  a  corral  narrowing  inward  through  which 
cattle  are  driven  to  be  branded, 
brand  Iron-  A  brander  or  a  branding  iron, 
bran'dish  (br&n'dish),  v.  t.  ;  bran'dished  (-dlsht) ;  bran'- 
dish-ing.  [ME.  braundisen ,  F.  brand ir ,  fr.  brand  a  sword, 
fr.  OHG.  brant  brand.  See  brand,  7?.]  To  move  or  wave, 
as  a  weapon ;  to  raise  and  move  in  various  directions ; 
to  shake  or  flourish. 

My  horsemen  brandish  their  unruly  blades.  Marlowe. 
Syn.—  Wave,  shake,  flutter.  —  Brandish,  flourish, 
flaunt  agree  in  denoting  a  waving  motion.  Brandish 
implies  menace  or  threat ;  flourish,  parade,  bravado,  or 
triumph;  flaunt  (frequently  fig.),  impudent  or  brazen 
ostentation  or  display.  See  shake. 

His  bloody  6word  he  brandished  over  me.  Shak. 

With  an  oratorical  flourish  of  his  pipe  Dickens. 
Smirking  damsels  .  .  .  flaunting  and  bridling  in  all  the  tawdry 
dresses  ana  fashionable  airs  of  the  time.  Opie. 

bran'dish,  v.  i.  1.  To  make  a  flourish  ;  to  swagger.  Obs. 

2.  To  glitter  ;  coruscate. 

3.  To  move  or  wave  ;  as,  his  sword  brandishes. 
bran'dish.  n.  A  flourish,  as  with  a  weapon,  whip,  etc. 

“  Brandishes  of  the  fan.”  Taller. 

brand'ling  (brSnd'lTng),  n.  [See  brand,  n.  ;  -ling.]  a  A 
small  earthworm  (.• I  llolobophora  feetida)  found  in  dunghills 
and  used  as  bait  by  anglers.  It  is  yellowish  with  brownish 
purple  rings,  b  A  voung  salmon,  or  parr, 
brand'-new',  a.  [See  brand;  cf.  bran-new.]  Quite 
new;  as  if  fresh  from  the  forge;  fire-new.  —  brand'- 
new'ness.  n. 

bran'don  (brSn'dSn),  n.  [F.]  1.  A  torch.  Obs. 

2.  A  kind  of  rustic  dance  round  bonfires,  formerly  cele¬ 
brated  in  France  the  first  Sunday  of  Lent. 


bran  drench.  Leather  Manuf.  A  fermented  infusion  of 
bran  in  water  in  which  the  skins  are  placed  to  complete 
the  removal  of  the  lime  used  in  liming, 
bran'dreth  (brSn'drgth  ;  -drTth),  n.  [Icel.  brandreiS grate; 
brandr  brand,  firebrand  -f  reiS  carriage,  vehicle,  akin  to  E. 
ride.']  1.  An  iron  trivet  or  tripod ;  a  gridiron.  Obs.  or  Dial. 
2.  A  wooden  framework  for  support,  as  piling  for  a  house, 
a  stand  for  a  hayrick  or  cask,  or  a  fence  round  a  well, 
bran  duster  A  machine  for  shaking  and  sifting  flour 
from  bran  after  it  has  been  bolted, 
bran'-duster  flour,  flour  sifted  out  by  the  bran  duster. 

Bran-duster  flour  is  black  in  color,  and  lumpy.  It  has  .  .  .  little 
grain  and  a  small  portion  of  bran.  U.  S.  Dept.  Agric .,  Bulletin. 
bran'dy  (brSn'di),  n.  ;  pi.  -dies  (-diz).  [From  older  branchy- 
wine ,  brandwine ,  fr.  I).  brandewijn,  fr.  branden  to  burn, 
distill  -}-  wijn  wine,  akin  to  G.  branntwein.  See  brand.] 
Prop.,  a  spirituous  liquor  distilled  from  wine  ;  lienee,  any 
similar  liquor,  as  that  distilled  from  the  fermented  juice 
of  peaches,  cherries,  apples,  or  other  fruit.  Genuine 
cognac,  which  best  deserves  the  name  brandy ,  is  distilled 
from  the  white  wines  of  Charente,  France.  It  contains 
45-55  per  cent  alcohol  by  weight,  and  small  amounts  of 
esters  and  volatile  oils,  to  which  its  flavor  is  due.  Brandy, 
when  first  distilled,  is  colorless1  or  “  white,”  but  by  storing 
in  oak  casks  acquires  a  yellowish  color,  when  it  is  known 
as  pale  brandy.  A  deep  color  is  obtained  by  the  use  of  cara¬ 
mel.  Commercial  brandy  is  often  factitious,  being  made 
from  silent  spirit  with  flavoring  and  coloring  matters, 
bran'dy  (brSn'di ),  v.  t.  ;  bran'died  (-did) ;  bran'dy-ing. 

1.  To  flavor,  blend,  or  treat  with  brandy. 

2 .  To  provide  or  refresh  with  brandy.  Dickens. 

bran'dy  wine'  (-win'),  n.  1.  Brandy. 

2.  a  A  russet-yellow,  juicy  variety  of  pear,  b  A  large, 
late,  fine-flavored  strawberry. 

bran'gle  (brSrj'g’l),  n.  [Cf.  Scot,  brangle  to  shake,  men¬ 
ace  ;  or  perh.  a  variant  of  wrangle ,  confused  with  brawl.] 
A  wrangle  ;  a  squabble  ;  a  noisy  dispute.  Now  Rare. 

A  brangle  between  him  and  his  neighbor.  Swift. 
bran'gle  (brSq'g’l),  v.  i. ;  bran'gled  (-g’ld) ;  bran'gling 
(-gllng).  To  wrangle;  dispute  contentiously ;  squabble; 
to  brawl. 

Thus  wrangled,  brangled ,  jangled  they  a  month.  It.  Browning. 
bran'gle  ment  (-ment),  n.  Wrangle  ;  brangle.  Obs.  or  R. 
Brang'tons.  the  (brSng'twnz).  in  Miss  Burney’s  novel 
“  Evelina,”  a  lower  middle-class  family  whose  name  in 
literature  stands  for  vulgarity,  malice,  and  jealousy. 


brank  (brlfajk),  n.,  or,  more  commonly,  branks,  n.  pi. 
(sometimes  used  as  a  sing.)  [Cf.  Gael,  brangus,  bran  gas, 
a  sort  of  pillory,  Ir.  brancas  halter,  or  D.  pranger  fetter, 
G.  pranger  pillory,  Goth,  anapraggan  to  afflict].  1.  A 
sort  of  bridle  with  wooden  side  pieces.  Scot.  <1*  Dial.  Eng. 

2.  An  instrument  formerly  used  for  correcting  scolding 
women.  It  was  an  iron  frame  surrounding  the  head  and 
having  a  triangular  piece  entering  the  mouth. 

3.  (In  form  branks ,  as  sing.)  The  mumps.  Scot. 
brank,  v.  i.  1.  To  hold  up  and  toss  the  head  ;  —  applied 

to  horses  as  spurning  the  bit.  Scot.  <Sc  Dial.  Etjg. 

2.  To  prance  ;  to  caper.  Scot,  ct'  Dial.  Eng. 

When  Donald  came  branicing  down  the  brae.  .Scoff, 
brank 'ursine  (brSqk'ur-sin),  n.  [F.  branc-ursine,  branche- 
ursine ,  fr.  LL.  branca  claw  -f-  L.  ursinus  belonging  to  a 
bear  (fr.  ursus  bear),  i.  e.,  bear’s  claw,  because  its  leaves 
resemble  the  claws  of  a  bear.  Cf.  branch.]  The  bear’s- 
breecli  Acanthus  mollis. 

bran'ny  (brSn'I),  a.  Of,  like,  or  containing,  bran, 
bran  Pie.  A  large  pan  or  tub  filled  with  bran  or  the  like, 
in  which  are  buried  various  small  presents.  Cf.  grab  bag. 
bran'sle  (brSn's’l),  n.  [OF.  bransle,  F.  branle.]  1.  A 
brawl,  or  dance,  very  popular  in  the  16th  and  17th  centuries. 
2.  A  song  for  dance  music, 
brant  (brlnt),  n.  [Cf.  brand 
goose,  brent.]  Auy  of  several  i 
species  of  geese  of  the  genus  \ 

Brant  a,  of  dark  colors  and 
small  size,  breeding  in  the 
Arctic  regions  and  migrating 
southward,  chiefly  along  the 
coasts  of  both  continents. 

The  common  European  spe-  0  „  ,  ,  7 

cies  is  B.  bemicla.  That  of  B™”1-  .  S„5T?S'“  • 

eastern  North  America  is  con-  1  Black  Brant  (B.  nigricans). 
sidered  a  variety  ( glaucogastra )  of  it.  A  darker-colored 
species,  the  black  brant  ( B .  nigricans),  is  found  on  the  Pa¬ 
cific  coast.  They  are  favorite  game  birds.  The  snow  goose 
and  the  blue  goose,  of  the  genus  Chen,  are  also  called  white 
brant  and  blue  brant ,  respectively. 

Bran'ta  (brSn'td),  n.  [NL.  See  brant,  n.]  Zool.  A  genus 
of  wild  geese,  including  the  Canada  goose  and  brant  geese, 
bran'tail'  (-tal'),  n.  [For  brandtail.]  The  European  red¬ 
start  ;  —  so  called  from  its  red  tail, 
brant'-lox',  n.  [For  brand-fox  ;  cf.  G.  brand fuchs  ;  —  from 
its  partly  black  color.  See  brand.]  A  variety  of  the  com¬ 
mon  fox  having  black  on  the  feet,  ears,  and  tip  of  the  tail. 
Bran'wen  (brSn'wen),  n.  [Cf.  W.  bron-wen  white-breast ; 
bron  breast  -j-  gwen  white.]  Celt.  Myth.  An  ancient  Brit¬ 
ish  goddess  of  love,  called  “  of  the  Fair  Bosom.”  She  was 
Bran’s  sister,  and  died  of  grief  after  his  beheading. 

Bra  se'ni-a  (brd-se'nl-d),  n.  [NL.  ;  of  unknown  origin.] 


branch  herring.  The  alewife 
Pomolohus  nseudoharctigus. 
bran 'chi- at  ed  (br&ij'kT-at'Cd), 
a  Branchiate. 

bran-chic 'o-loua  (brtti)-klk'5- 
Itts).  a.  [ branchi -  +  -co?ow.s.] 
Zool.  Parasitic  on  gills. 

11  bran^hler'  (braN'shyi'),  n 
[Cf.  BRANCHEK  a  young  hawk.] 
The  wood  duck.  Local,  U.  S. 
bran-chif'er-ouB  (brftij-klf'^r- 
us),  a.  [branchi-  -f-  -fe  r  o  u  ».] 
Zobl.  Branchiate, 
bran 'chi-form  (br&i)'kY-form), 
a.  [bronchi-  4-  -fo  r  m.~)  Zobl. 
Resembling  a  gill.  [See -ness.  I 
brancli'i-ness(  hr&n'chl-nes),n.  I 
bran'chi-o-car'di-ac.  <i. 
Lhranchio-  4-  cardiac .]  Zobl. 
Pertaining  to  the  gills  and  heart. 
B  ran'c  h  i-o-g  as  te r-op'o-d  a 
(-gits' tCr-fip'G-dd),  n.j>l.  [NL.] 
=  Branciuooastroi*oda. 

Bran  chi-o-gas-trop'o-da.  n.  j>l. 
[NL.  ;  branchio-  -f  gastropoda .] 
Zool.  Those  Gastropoda  that 
breathe  by  branchiae,  including 
the  Prosobranchiata,  Opistho- 
branchinta,  and  Ileteropoda. 
bran'chl-o-mere/  (b  r  ft  i)'k  Y-fl- 
mer/),  n.  [ branchio-  +  -mere.] 


Anat.  A  branchial  segment  or 
metamere,  esp.  one  of  the  seg¬ 
ments  indicated  by  the  visceral 
arches  and  clefts  of  the  embryo. 
—  hran  chi-o-mer'ic  (-mer'Yk), 
a.  —  bran  chi-om'er-ism  (-5m'- 
?r-Yz’m),  n. 

Bran_chi  o-pnl  mo  na'ta  (-pilP- 
nlo-na'trt), n .pi.  [NL.:  branchio- 
4-  L.  pvfmo ,  pulmonis ,  lung.] 
A  subclass  of  Arachnida  com¬ 
prising  the  king  crab  and  fossil 
euryptcroids  and  trilobite6.  — 
bran  chi-o-pul'mo-nate.  a.  Sc  n. 
bran' chi-os 'te-gite  (-bs'tc-ilt), 
n.  [branrhiostege  4-  -ite. J  zool. 
In  Crustacea, the  extended  pleu¬ 
ral  part  of  the  carapace  forming 
one  wall  of  the  gill  chamber. 
bran'chi-reme(brfti)'kY-rem),  n. 
[branchi-  4-  L.  rein  ns  oar.]  Zobl. 
Any  limb  of  the  Branchiopoda 
serving  both  for  respiration  and 
locomotion. 

branch  'less,  a.  See  -less. 
branch'let.  n.  See  -let. 
bran'cho-  (brtti)'k5-).  Equiv. 
to  BRANCHIO-. 

branch'stand  ,  v.  t.  Falconrg. 
To  cause  (a  hawk)  to  follow 
from  branch  to  branch  until  the 


quarry  is  sprung. 

branch*.  Branched.  Ref.  Sp. 

1]  bran  dade'  ( brax'dad'),  n.,  or, 
m  full,  bran  dade'  de  mo  rue' 
(dSmi/ru').  [F.]  Cookerg.  A 
ragout  of  salt  or  fresh  codfish, 
brand'ed. p.  a.  [Cf.  bkinded.] 
Brindled.  Obs.  or  Dial. 
brandeis.  brandish. 
brandewine.  4*  bkani>y\vine,  1. 
bran'di-fy  (Dr&n'dY-fl),  v.  t. 
See -fy. 

bran'dise  (brfln'dYs),  n.  [AS. 
brandisen.']  A  trivet.  06*. or  Dial. 
Eng .  [dishes.  | 

bran'dish-er.  n.  One  wno  bran-1 
bran'dis-ite  (brin'd  Ts-Tt),  n. 
[After  Clement,  Count  of  Bran¬ 
dis.)  A  variety  of  sevbertite. 
bran'dle.  r.  t.  Sr  i-  fF.  brand il- 
Icr. ]  To  shake  :  totter.  Obs. 
brand'less.  a.  See  -less. 
brand'lin.  Var.  of  brandling. 
Bran'don.  St.  St.  Brendan  ;  — 
former  spelling. 

bran'drith.  Var. of  brandreth. 
brand'sehatz  ( brant'shiits),?’.7.; 
brand 'schatzed  (-shatst).  [G. 
brandschatzen ;  brand  burning 
4-  schatzen  to  tax.]  To  enforce 
contribution  from  in  lieu  of 


burning,  as  an  expedient  of  war. 
Rare.  -  Motley- 

brand  spore.  A  teliospore. 
brand 'stick  le  (brftnd'stYk'’!), 
n.  [Cf.  banstickie .]  A  stickle¬ 
back.  Local,  Orkney. 
brand'tail .  Var.  of  brantaii,. 
brand'wine.  4*  Brandywine. 
brand'y,  a.  Branded;  brindled. 
Dial.  Eng. 

bran'dy-balP,  n.  A  little  ball  of 
toffy  filled  with  brandy.  Eng. 
bran'dy-bot  tie,  n.  The  yellow 
water  lily  of  Europe  ( Nymphtea 
lut oft).  Dial.  Eng. 
brandy  fruit.  Fruit,  usually 
sweetened,  preserved  in  brandy. 
Brandy  Nan.  Queen  Anne  of 
England  ;  —  popularly  so  called 
from  her  fondness  for  brandy, 
bran  dy-paw'nee  (-pb'nY)/  n. 
[ hnnitli/  4-  Hind,  pani  water.] 
Brandy  and  water.  India. 
brandy  smash.  Bratidv  and  bro¬ 
ken  ice,  often  with  mint.  U.  S. 
brandy  snap.  A  kind  of  ginger- 
snap  flavored  with  brandy, 
br&ne.  4*  brain.  [Ncof.l 

brang  (bring),  pret.  of  bring. | 
bran'gl.  Brangle.  Ref.  Sp. 
bran'gld.  Brangled.  Ref.  Sp. 


bran'gle  (brirj'g’l),  v.  t.  5r  i. 
[F.  braider  to  shake.]  Toshake; 
totter  ;  waver  ;  also,  to  brandish. 
Obs.  or  Scot,  tf  Dial.  Eng. 
bran'gle,  n.  1.  An  impulse  or 
shake.  Obs. 

2.  =  bransle.  Scot. 
bran'gler  (briq'glgr),  n.  A 
quarrelsome  person.  [i?are.| 
bran'gling  (-glYng),  n.  Quarrel.  | 
Brang'waine  (bring' wan),  n. 
In  the  story  of  Tristan  and 
Isolde,  the  niaid  of  Isolde, 
bra'ni  al  (bra'nY-rfl),  a.  Relat¬ 
ing  to  the  Drain  ;  cerebral, 
brank  ( hriqk),  n.  [Cf.  L.  brance, 
brac< .  the  Gallic  name  of  a  par¬ 
ticularly  white  kind  of  corn.] 
Buckwheat.  Local ,  Eng. 
branke,  n.  [OF.  branc.J  A 
sword.  Obs. 

bran'kle  (brip'kY),  a.  [brank, 
v.  i.  4-  -ic.]  Gaudy  ;  snowy  ; 
pranked  up.  Scot. 
brank'-new'.  For  brand-new. 
bran'le  (braN'l’),  n.  [F.]  A 
ind  of  dance.  See  bransle. 
bran'lin,  bran'llng.  Scot.  & 
dial.  Eng.  vars.  of  brandling. 
branned  (brind),  pret.  6f  p.  a.  of 
bran,  v. 


bran'ner,  n.  One  that  brans, 
bran'-new'.  For  brand-new. 
br&n'ning,  p.  pr.  tf  vb.  n.  of 

bran. 

bran  steep.  =  bran  drench. 
brant.  ^  ar.  of  brand,  blight, 
brant,  a.  [See  brent.]  06*.  or 
Dial.  Steep  ;  Bheer  ;  also,  un¬ 
wrinkled.  —  adv.  Steeply; 
straight.  [caf,  U.  S.  I 

brant  bird.  The  turnstone.  Lo-\ 
brant  goose.  =  brant. 
bran'tle,  n.  =  bransle. 
brant'ne88,  n.  Steepness, 
brant  snipe.  The  American 
dunlin.  Local,  U.  S. 
bran'y  (brin'Y).  Scot.  dial.  var. 
of  brandy. 

braquemard,  braquemart.  Var. 

of  brackmard. 
bras.  4*  brass. 
brasar.  4*  bracer. 
brasche.  4*  brach. 
braschelet.  4*  bracelet. 
brase.  4*  brace,  brass,  braze 
Brasell.  4*  Brazil. 
bra'sen.  4*  brazen. 
braser.  4*  bracer. 

||  bra-se'ro  (brii-sa'r5),  n. ;  pi. 
-rob  (Sp.  -r5s).  [Sp.  See  bra¬ 
zier  a  pan.]  A  brazier. 


ale,  senate,  care,  am,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofa ;  eve,  event,  find,  recent,  maker ;  Ice,  Ill ;  old,  obey,  orb,  6dd,  s6ft,  connect ;  use,  unite,  urn,  up,  circus,  menu  ; 

U  Foreign  Word.  4*  Obsolete  Variant  of.  4-  combined  with.  =  equals. 
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BRAWN 


Bot.  A  monotypic  genus  of  nymphseaceous  plants.  B. 
purpurea  is  the  water  shield  (which  see), 
brash  (brXsh),  a.  [Cf.  Gael,  bras  or  G.  barsch  harsh,  sharp, 
tart,  impetuous,  D.  barsch ,  or  E.  brash ,  n.]  Hasty  in  tem¬ 
per  ;  impetuous  ;  hence,  saucy  ;  bold  ;  impudent.  Colloq. 
brash,  a.  [Of  uncertain  origin.]  1.  Brittle  ;  breaking  short 
without  splinters,  as  vegetables  or,  esp.,  some  timber. 

2.  Sickly.  Dial. 
brash  oak,  the  post  oak. 

brash,  n.  1.  A  mass  of  fragments  or  debris;  rubbish,  as 
clippings  of  hedges,  fragments  of  ice,  etc. 

2  Wood  that  is  brash,  or  brittle. 

brash,  n.  [Cf.  brash  brittle.]  1.  An  attack;  a  bout; 
also,  a.  burst  of  activity,  as  in  work  ;  a  spell  or  turn,  as  at 
churning.  Scot,  dr  Dial.  Eng. 

2.  A  fit  of  sickness  ;  rash  or  eruption. 

3.  A  burst  of  rain. 

brash'y  (-T),  a.  1.  Resembling,  or  of  the  nature  of,  brash, 
or  broken  fragments  ;  broken  ;  crumbly. 

Our  progress  was  not  at  all  impeded  by  the  few  soft,  brashy 
floes  that  we  encountered.  F.  T.  Sullen. 

2.  Showery;  characterized  by  brashes,  or  showers. 

3.  Subject  to  ailments,  as  brash;  delicate.  Scot.d :  Dial.  Eng. 
bras'i  lin  (brXz'T-lTn),  n.  [Cf.  F .bresiline.  See  2d  brazil.] 

Chem.  A  substance,  C1GH1406,  extracted  from  brazilwood 
as  a  yellow  crystalline  powder  which  is  white  when  pure. 
It  is  colored  intensely  red  by  alkalies  on  exposure  to  the 
air,  being  oxidized  to’ bra-ail'e-in  (brd-zil'e-Tn),  CieH^Os,  to 
which  brazilwood  owes  its  dyeing  properties. 

II  brasque  (brask),  n.  [F.]  Metal.  A  paste  made  by  mix¬ 
ing  powdered  charcoal,  coal,  or  coke  with  clay,  molasses, 
tar,  or  other  suitable  substance.  It  is  used  for  lining 
hearths,  crucibles,  etc.  Called  also  steep. 
brass  (bras),  n.  [ME.  bras,  bres ,  AS.  brses.  Cf.  braze  to 
cover  with  brass,  brazen,  a .]  1.  Formerly,  any  alloy  of 

copper  with  a  base  metal,  usually  tin,  or  later  zinc  ;  now,  an 
alloy  consisting  essentially  of  copper  and  zinc  in  variable 
proportions  (often  two  parts  of  copper  to  one  of  zinc),  with 
sometimes  tin  and  rarely  other  metals.  Cf.  bronze.  Brass 
has  usually  a  yellow  color,  is  harder  than  copper,  and  is 
very  malleable  and  ductile  ;  but  its  properties  vary  widely 
with  the  composition. 

2.  a  Copper,  brass,  or  bronze  coin.  Obs. 

Provide  neither  gold,  nor  silver,  nor  brass  in  your  purses,  nor 
scrip  for  your  journey.  *  Matt.  x.  9. 

b  Money  in  general ;  cash.  Dial,  or  Colloq. 

Keen  o’  making  brass,  and  getting  forrurds.  C.  Bronte. 

3.  Impudence  ;  a  brazen  face.  Colloq. 

4.  A  brass  plate  engraved  with  a  figure  or  device;  esp., 
one  used  as  a  memorial  to  the  dead.  See  armor,  Iliust. 

6-  pi.  Brass  utensils,  ornaments,  musical  instruments, ,  etc. 

The  very  scullion  who  cleans  the  brasses.  Hopkinson. 

6.  Mach.  Any  of  the  brass,  bronze,  or  gun-metal  linings 
or  steps  in  a  bearing.  Brasses  are  often  babbited  and  are 
usually  two  in  number. 

7.  pi.  Mining.  Lumps  of  iron  pyrites, 
brass,  ».  t.  i.  Metal.  To  coat  with  brass. 

2.  To  brazen  ;  to  bear  or  carry  with  impudence, 
brassage  (bras'aj),  n.  [F.,  from  brasser  to  stir,  as  fused 
metal,  OF.  bracier.\  The  sum  levied  to  pay  the  expense 
of  coinage;  —  sometimes,  less  properly,  called  seigniorage. 
bras'sard  (brXe'ard ;  brd-sard'),  n.  [F.  See  brass  art.] 
A  brassart ;  also,  a  badge  worn  on  the  arm. 
bras'sart  (brXs'drt),  n.  [F.  brassard ,  fr.  bras  arm.  See 
brace,  n.]  Armor  for  the  arm:  (1)  for  the  upper  arm 
from  shoulder  to  elbow ;  (2)  for  the  whole  arm  and  con¬ 
sisting,  in  the  15th  and  lGth  centuries,  of  many  parts.  See 
armor,  Iliust.,  and  cf.  rerebrace,  vambrace. 
brass  band-  Music.  A  band  of  musicians  who  play  upon 
wind  instruments  made  of  brass,  as  trumpets,  cornets,  etc. 
brass  bounder  On  ships  of  the  English  companies,  a 
boy  bound  as  a  cadet  or  apprentice  on  shipboard  for  four 
years,  and,  in  consideration  of  a  premium  paid  by  his  par¬ 
ents,  given  certain  privileges  not  allowed  to  the  common 
sailors;  — so  called  in  allusion  to  the  brass  on  their  uni¬ 
forms.  Slang ,  Eng. 

brass  color  or  colour  A  block  powder  made  by  oxidiz¬ 
ing  brass,  used  in  glass  to  produce  green  and  bluish  tints, 
brass'found  er’s  a'gue  (bras'foun'derz).  Med.  An  inter¬ 
mittent  fever  common  among  workers  in  brass  foundries, 
caused  by  inhaling  the  fumes  of  deflagrating  zinc, 
bras'sic  (brXs'Tk),  a.  [From  Brassica.]  Chem.  Pert,  to 
or  designating  an  acid,  C22H42  02,  formed  from,  and  stereo- 
isomeric  with,  erucic  acid  by  treatment  with  nitrous  acid. 
Cf.  erucic. 

Bras'si-ca  (brXs'T-kd),  n.  [L.,  cabbage.]  Bot.  A  large 

fenus  of  plants,  type  of  the  family  Brassicaceae,  natives  of 
iurope?  Asia,  and  Africa.  They  are  distinguished  by  the 
cylindrical  pod,  tipped  with  a  conical  beak,  and  contain¬ 
ing  one  row  of  seeds.  The  genus  includes  the  cabbage  ( B . 
oleracea),  rape  ( B .  napus),  turnip  ( B .  rapa ),  rutabaga  ( B . 
campestris),  and  black  mustard  ( B .  nigra). 

Bras  si-ca'ce-se  (-ka'se-e),  n.  pi.  [NL.]  Bot.  A  family  of 
herbs  (order  Papaverales),  the  cabbage,  mustard,  or  cress 
family,  also  known  as  Crucifer*.  They  are  easily  recog- 
nized  by  the  cruciate  4-merous  flowers  with  tetrad ynamous 
stamens,  and  by  the  fruit,  which  is  a  silique  or  silicle. 
There  are  about  185  genera  and  1500  species,  of  wide  dis¬ 
tribution.  Among  tnese  are  Brassica,  including  the  cab¬ 
bage,  turnip,  etc.;  S inapis,  the  white  mustard  ;  Iberis ,  the 
candytuft;  Raphanus, the  radish;  Arabis,  the  tower  mus¬ 
tard.  All  the  members  of  the  family  possess  an  acrid  or 
pungent  watery  juice.  —  bras  si  ca'ceous  (-sh?7o),  a. 


brass  powder  A  powder  of  copper  or  one  of  its  alloys, 
used  in  varnishing. 

brass  rule.  Print.  A  strip  of  rolled  brass,  type-high,  with 
face  finished  to  print  a  continuous  line  or  lines, 
brass'y  (bras'i),  a.  1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  brass  ;  having 
the  nature,  appearance,  or  hardness,  of  brass. 

The  stopped  tone  is  soft  and  veiled  .  .  .  ,  but  by  the  special 
blowing  needed  to  produce  a  blaring,  brass;/  quality  it  may  be 
made  into  one  of  the  ugliest  sounds  of  the  orchestra.  A.  Elson. 

2.  Impudent ;  impudently  bold  ;  brazen.  Colloq. 

3.  Degenerate  ;  base.  “  In  such  a  brassy  age  I  could  not 

move  a  thistle.”  Tennyson. 

brass'y  (br&s'T),  n. ;  pi.  -ies  (-Tz).  Also  brassie,  brassey. 

Golf.  A  wooden  club  soled  with  brass, 
brat  (brXt),  n.  [ME.  brail  coarse  garment,  AS.  bratt 
cloak,  fr.  the  Celtic  ;  cf.  Gael,  brat  cloak,  apron,  rag,  Ir. 
brat  cloak ;  prob.  coming  to  mean  a  child  through  the 
sense  of  a  child’s  bib  or  clout.]  1.  A  coarse  garment  or 
cloak  ;  also,  coarse  clothing,  in  general.  Obs.  or  Dial. 

2.  A  coarse  kind  of  apron  ;  a  bib.  Dial.  Eng.  &  Scot. 

3.  A  child  ;  an  offspring;  —  now  usually  contemptuous. 

“  This  brat  is  none  of  mine.”  Shak. 

O  Isruel  !  ()  household  of  the  Lord  ! 

O  Abraham’s  brats  !  O  brood  of  blessed  seed  !  Gascoigne. 

4.  The  young  of  an  animal.  Obs.  V Estrange. 

5.  A  film  or  scum,  as  on  porridge.  Scot.  &  Dial.  Eng. 

6.  Mining.  A  thin  bed  of  coal  mixed  with  pyrites  or  car¬ 
bonate  of  lime. 

brat'tice  (brSt'Ts),  n.  [ME.  bretasce ,  breiage ,  parapet,  OF. 
bretesche  wooden  tower,  F.  breteche,  LL .  breteschia,  ber- 
tresca,  prob.  fr.  OHG.  bret,  G.  brett,  board  ;  akin  to  E. 
board.  See  board,  7?.. ;  cf.  bartizan.]  1.  Fort.  A  tem¬ 
porary  breastwork,  gallery,  or  other  construction  of  wood¬ 
work  erected  as  or  on  an  advanced  work,  esp.  on  a  battle¬ 
ment.  Obs.  or  Hist. 

2.  A  partition  ;  esp.,  Mining:  a  A  wall  of  separation  in  a 
shaft  or  gallery  used  for  ventilation,  b  Planking  to  sup¬ 
port  a  roof  or  wall. 

brat'tice  (brSt/Ts),  v.  t. ;  brat'ticed  (-1st) ;  brat'tic-ing 
(-is-Tng).  Mining.  To  provide  with  a  brattice  for  separa¬ 
tion  or  support ;  —  often  with  up. 
brattice  cloth  Heavy  cloth  or  canvas,  often  with  water¬ 
proofing  covering. 

brat'tic-ing  (br&t'T6-!iig)  )  n.  Anciently,  in  medieval  for- 
brat'tish  ing  (brat'Tsh-)  j  tifications,  woodwork  forming 
a  temporary  brattice  ;  later,  an  inclosure  like  hoarding ; 
still  later,  decorative  work,  as  lattice  or  carving, 
brat'tle  (br5t'’l),  v.  i.;  brat'tled  (-’Id) ;  brat'tling  (-ling). 
[Of  imitative  origin.]  Scot.  &  Dial.  Eng.  1.  To  produce 
a  smart  rattling  or  clattering  noise. 

2.  To  rush  with  a  patter  or  clatter  ;  to  scamper, 
brat'tle,  n.  [See  brattle,  v.  i.]  A  smart  clattering  noise; 
hence,  a  noisy  rush  or  scamper  ;  a  noisy  onset  or  conflict. 
Scot.  &  Dial.  Eng. 

Brau-ne'ri-a  (brou-ne'rT-a),  n.  [NL.,  after  J.  Brauner,  Ger¬ 
man  botanist.]  Bot.  A  small  genus  of  American  asteraceous 
perennial  herbs  having  large  flower  heads  with  drooping 
pink  or  purple  rays  and  conical  disk.  Also  [/.  c.],  a  plant  of 
this  genus  :  —  in  cultivation  often  called  purple  conefiower. 
braun'ite  (broun'It),  n.  [After  M.  Braun ,  of  Gotha.]  Min. 
A  brittle,  brownish  black  or  steel-gray  basic  silicate  of 
manganese,  3Mn20G-MuSi03,  occurring  in  octahedrons  or 
massive.  H.,  6-6.5.  Sp.  gr.,  4.75-4.82. 

Brauns’ S  so-lu'tion  (broun'sTz).  Petrog.  Metlivlene  io¬ 
dide,  a  heavy  liquid  used  for  separating  minerals  of  differ¬ 
ent  specific  gravities.  Its  sp.  gr.  is  3.32,  at  16°  C. 

Braun  tube  (broun).  [After  F.  I 
physicist.]  Physics.  A  cathode- 
ray  tube  with  a  diaphragm 
through  which  a  beam  of  these 
rays  can  pass  and  a  fluorescent 
screen  on  which  the  beam  is  re-  Braun  Tube.  1  Cathode; 
ceiyed.  It  is  used  in  studying  -  Diaphragm  ;  3  Screen, 
various  magnetic  and  electric  phenomena. 

Brau  ro'ni-a  (brO-ro'nT-d),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  Bpavpan  ca, 
fr.  Bpavptui'  a  town  in  Attica.]  Gr.  Relig.  A  festival  held 
every  fourth  year  in  Attica,  in  honor  of  Artemis  Brauronia, 
at  which  young  Attic  girls  performed  a  ceremony  in  which 
they  imitated  bears.  See  Artemis. 

Brau  ro'ni  an  (-on),  a.  Of  or  pert,  to  the  Attic  deme  of  Brau- 
ron,  its  inhabitants,  the  local  Artemis,  or  the  Brauronia. 
bra-va'do  (brd-va'do  ;  -va'do ;  277),  n. ;  pi.  -does  or  -dos 
(-doz).  [Sp.  bravado,  bravata,  boast,  brag  :  cf.  F.  bravade 
(fr.  It.  bravata).  See  brave.]  1.  Boastful  behavior;  a 
boastful  menace  ;  ostentatious  show  of  bravery. 

In  spite  of  our  host’s  bravado.  Irving. 

2.  A  bravo  ;  a  swaggerer.  Obs. 

Syn.  —  See  bravery. 

bra  va'do,  v.  i.  ;  bra-va'doed  (-dod)  ;  bra-va'do-ing.  To 
show  bravado  ;  to  hector;  storm, 
brave  (brav),  a.  ;  brav'er  (brav'er) ;  brav'est  (-Sst ;  -Tst ;  7). 
[F.  braye,  It.  bravo,  (orig.)  fierce,  wild,  savage,  prob.  from 
L.  barbarus.  See  barbarous  ;  cf.  bravo.]  1.  Character¬ 
ized  by  courage  ;  ready  to  meet  or  incur  danger  without 
flight  or  flinching ;  encountering  peril  or  enduring  pain 
without  surrendering  to  one’s  fears  or  weaknesses  ;  as,  a 
brave  man  :  a  brave  act ;  —  opposed  to  cowardly. 

None  but  the  brave  deserves  the  fair.  Dryden. 
2  Superior;  excellent;  fine. 

Iron  is  a  brave  commodity  where  wood  aboundeth.  Bacon. 
It  being  a  brave  day,  I  walked  to  Whitehall.  Pepys. 


3.  Making  a  fine  show  or  display. 

Wear  my  dagger  with  the  braver  grace.  Shak. 

Frog  and  lizard  in  holiday  coats 
And  turtle  brave  in  his  golden  spots.  Emerson 
Syn.  —  Courageous,  gallant,  daring,  valiant,  valorous, 
bold,  heroic,  intrepid,  fearless,  dauntless,  stout-hearted, 
brave  celandine,  the  marsh  marigold.  Obs. 
brave  (brav),  n.  1.  A  brave  person  ;  one  who  is  daring. 

2.  A  man  daring  beyond  discretion  ;  a  bully;  a  bravo. 

Hot  braves  like  thee  may  fight.  Dryden. 

3.  A  North  American  Indian  warrior.  Cf.  euck. 

4.  A  challenge  ;  a  defiance  ;  bravado.  Obs. 

Demetrius,  thou  dost  ovorween  in  all  ; 

And  so  in  this,  to  bear  me  down  with  braves.  Shak. 
brave,  v.  t. ;  braved  (bravd) ;  brav'ing  (brav'Tng).  [Cf. 
F.  braver. 1  1.  To  encounter  with  courage  and  fortitude  ; 

to  set  at  defiance  ;  defy  ;  dare. 

These  I  can  brave,  but  those  I  cannot  bear.  Dryden. 

2.  To  adorn  ;  to  make  fine  or  showy.  Obs.  Shak. 

3.  To  boast. 

4.  To  make  brave  ;  to  embolden.  “  All  the  pride  of  the 
Castros  rose  up  and  braved  her  for  it.”  Mary  Austin. 

brave,  v.  i.  To  vaunt  or  boast ;  to  swagger ;  also,  to  make 
a  brave  show  ;  —  often  with  it.  Obs.  or  B. 
brave'ly,  adv.  1.  In  a  brave  manner;  courageously;  gal¬ 
lantly  ;  valiantly  ;  splendidly  ;  nobly. 

2.  Finely;  gaudily;  gayly ;  showily. 

And  [shel  decked  herself  bravely  to  allure  the  eyes  of  all  men 
that  should  see  her.  Judith  x.  4. 

3.  Well;  thrivingly;  prosperously.  Colloq. 
brav'er-y  (brav'er-!),  n. ;  pi.  -eries  (-Tz).  [Cf.  F.  braverie.~\ 

1.  Quality  of  being  brave  ;  courage. 

2.  Act  of  braving  ;  defiance;  bravado.  Obs.  Bacon. 

3.  Brave  show  ;  fine  dress  or  appearance. 

With  scarfs  and  fans  and  double  change  of  bravery.  Shak. 
4  A  fine  thing  ;  an  adornment ;  a  thing  to  exhibit ;  specif., 
a  showy  person  ;  a  fine  gentleman  ;  a  beau.  Obs. 

A  man  that  is  the  bravery  of  his  age.  Beau,  tf  FI. 
Syn.  —  Bravery,  bravado,  bravura.  Bravery,  earlier 
equivalent  to  bravado,  stands  in  modem  usage  for  the 
quality  (see  courage)  ot  which  bravado  is  the  affectation 
or  pretense.  Bravado  may  be  ostentatious  and  defiant ; 
it  may  also  serve  merely  as  a  shift  to  cover  conscious  lack 
of  courage ;  as.  “  I  .  .  .  maintained  as  good  a  countenance 
in  the  midst  of  my  perplexities  as  a  man  need  desire.  It 
is  not  bravado ;  I  literally  feel  myself  strong  and  resolute  ” 
( Scott):  Bravura  connotes  spirit,  brilliancy,  or  dash  of 
execution  ;  as.  “  This  burning  of  Habelschwert  by  way  of 
niere  bravura''''  (Carlyle)',  but  it  is  commonly  confined  to 
its  technical  musical  sense  (see  def.),  which  is  sometimes 
applied,  by  transfer,  to  other  than  musical  composition ; 
as,  “  That  careless  fling  of  the  voice,  that  happy  rapture, 
that  bravura,  which  makes  the  listener’s  heart  go  near  to 
burst  witli  .  .  .  joy  ”  ( M .  Hewlett) ;  “  Occasionally  he  writes 
in  simplicity  as  well  as  sincerity,  without  labored  linguis¬ 
tic  bravuras  ”  ( The  Nation). 
brav'ing  (  brav'Tng),  n.  A  bravado  ;  a  boast. 
bra'VO  (bra'vo ;  bra'vo  ;  277),  n. ;  pi.  -voes  or  -vos  (-voz). 
[It.  See  brave,  «.]  1.  A  daring  villain  ;  a  bandit ;  one  who 
sets  law  at  defiance  ;  a  professional  assassin  or  murderer. 
2.  Bravado;  daring.  Obs. 

bra'vo  ( bra'vo),  interj.  [It.  See  brave.]  Well  done!  ex¬ 
cellent  !  —  an  exclamation  expressive  of  applause.  —  n. ; pi. 
bravos  (-voz).  An  exclamation  of  “  bravo  ;  ”  a  shout  of 
applause. 

bra'vo,  v.  t.  ;  bra'voed  (-vod) ;  bra'vo-ing.  1.  =  brave. 

2.  To  greet  with  the  interjection  “  bravo.” 
bra-VU'ra  (bra-voc'rd),  71.  [It.,  prop.,  bravery,  spirit.  See 
brave.]  1.  A  show  of  daring  or  brilliancy;  dash. 

2.  Music.  A  florid,  brilliant  style  of  music,  written  to  dis¬ 
play  the  range  and  flexibility  of  a  voice,  or  the  technical 
force  and  skill  of  a  performer  ;  virtuoso  music. 

Syn.  —  See  bravery. 

braw(br6),u.  [See  brave,  «.]  Scot.  &  Dial.  Eng.  1.  Well- 
dressed  ;  handsome  ;  smart ;  brave  ;  as,  a  braw  lad.  Burns. 

2.  Good;  fine.  “  A  braw  night.”  Scott. 

brawl  (br61),  n.  [F.  branle  a  sort  of  dance,  shake.]  Obs. 

a  A  kind  of  movement  or  pace  in  dancing,  b  A  kind  of 
sprightly  dance  ;  also,  the  music  or  air  of  the  dance.  Shak. 
brawl,  v.  i.  ;  brawled  (brold) ;  brawl'ing.  [ME.  braulen 
to  quarrel,  boast,  brallen  to  cry,  make  a  noise;  cf.  LG. 
brallen  to  brag,  MHG.  pralen ,  G.  prahlen,  D.  brallen,  W. 
bra  go  l  to  vociferate,  brag.  Armor,  bra  gal  to  romp,  to  strut.] 

1.  To  quarrel  noisily  and  outrageously. 

Let  n  man  that  is  a  man  consider  that  he  is  a  fool  that  brawleth 
openly  with  his  wife.  Golden  Boke. 

2  To  complain  loudly  ;  to  scold. 

3.  To  make  a  loud  confused  noise,  as  the  water  of  a  rapid 
stream  running  over  stones. 

Where  the  brook  braivls  along  the  painful  road.  Wordsworth. 
Syn.  —  Wrangle,  squabble,  contend, 
brawl,  v.  t.  1.  To  scold  ;  revile.  Obs. 

2.  To  dispute  about ;  to  utter  clamorously. 

3.  To  drive  or  force  by  brawling; — used  with  down ,  out ,  etc. 
brawl,  n.  Noisy  quarrel ;  loud,  angry  contention  ;  a  broil; 

wrangle  ;  tumult ;  as,  a  drunken  brawl.  Hence,  a  noise 
like,  or  likened  to,  wrangling;  as,  the  brawl  of  a  brook. 

Ilis  sports  were  hindered  by  thy  brawls.  Shak. 

Syn.  —  Quarrel,  uproar,  row,  tumult.  See  dispute. 
brawn  (br6n),  n.  [OF.  braon  fleshy  part,  muscle,  fr.  OHG. 
brato  flesh,  G.  braten  roast  meat ;  akin  to  Icel.  brdft  flesh, 
food  of  beasts,  AS.  briede  roast  meat,  brsedan  to  roast,  G. 
braten ,  and  possibly  to  E.  breed.]  1.  A  muscle  ;  flesh.  Obs. 

Formed  well  of  brawns  and  of  bones.  Chaucer. 


l.  Braun  (b.  1850),  German 
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brash,  v.  <  V  i.  'I'"  attack.  Obs. 
brash'ness,  n.  See -ness. 
bra'sier  (bra'zhSr).  V  a  r.  of 
BRAZIER. 

braBil.  +  1st  brazil. 

||  bra  si-le'te  (brii/s?-la'ta),  n. 
[Sp.]  Brazilwood, 
bra  si-let'to  (brii'sr-lift'o),  n. 
[Cf.  Sp.  &  Pg.  brasilete.  It.  bra- 
siletto .]  Any  of  various  species 
of  Csesalpinfa.  West  Indies. 
bra8in.  +  brazen,  [brasque. I 
brask.  Anglicized  spelling  of | 
brason.  brazen. 
brasque  (hr Ask),  v.  t. :  brasque n 
(brAskt)  :  bras'quino  (bras'- 
kfng).  [Cf.  F.  bra8gucr.']  To 
line  with  brasque. 

Brass.  Sampson.  In  Dickens’s 
“Old  Curiosity  Shop,”  a  knav¬ 
ish  attorney,  servile,  dishonest, 
and  affectedly  sentimental.  He 
is  Hurpnssed  in  villainy  by  his 
sister,  Sally  Brass, 
brass  bass  The  yellow  bass 
(M  or  one  intei'rvpta). 


brasse.  +  brace. 
brass  edge.  Horol.  A  brass  rim 
round  the  pillar  plnte. 
brasselat.  +  bracelet. 
brassen.  brazen. 
brasser.  +  bracer. 

II  bras' se-rie'  ( bras'1  re').  ”•  [F-] 
In  France,  a  brewery  ;  also,  in 
France  nnd  elsewhere,  a  beer 
shop  or  saloon,  esp.  one  also 
serving  food. 

bras'set  ( brSs'gt:  -Yt),  n.  Armor. 
=  BRASSART. 

I  bras'seur'  (brd'sQr'),  n.  [Ca¬ 
nadian  F.]  The  harp  seal.  Fr 
Amer.  [brassy.  I 

bras8'ey.  n.  Golf.  Var.  of  I 
bras-8id'ic  (b  r  d-s  T  d'Y  k),  a. 
Chem.  =  BRASSIC.  [BRASSY.  I 

brass'ie.  n.  Golf.  Var.  of | 
brass'i-ly,  adv.  of  brassy. 
brassin.  brazen. 
brass'i-nesB,  ».  See  -ness. 
brasa'ish,  ".  See-isn. 
brass  meridian.  See  meridian, 
n.,  7  c. 


brass'-smith\  n.  An  artificer 
who  works  in  brass. 
bras8ure-  *f*  bracer. 
brass' -vis  aged  (-vYz/Ajd),  a. 
Impudent ;  bold, 
brass  wind.  See  wind  instru¬ 
ment. 

bras-syl'ic  (brd-sTl'Yk),  a.  [See 
brassic  ;  -yl.]  Chem.  Des¬ 
ignating  a  whitecrystalline  acid, 
Cj,H.>0O4,  formed  by  oxidation 
of  nehenolic  acid  or  erucic  acid, 
brast  (brAst),  v.  t.  Sf  i.  [See 
burst.]  To  hurst.  Obs.  or  Dial. 
braste.  +  burst. 
bras 'tie  (bras'*!),  v.  i.  [AS. 
bra sth an  to  crnckle,  to  crash.] 

1.  To  clatter  or  crack.  Obs. 

2.  To  brag  ;  boast.  Dial.  Eng. 
brasun.  +  brazen. 

brat  h.  Obs.  or  dial.  var.  of 
brack. 

brat'h'et  (brAch'et ;  -Yt).  Var. 

of  bracket. 

brath.  +  broth  e. 

brath,  n.  [Icel.  braS  haste, 


suddenness.  See  broth  f..]  Obs. 
Wrath  ;  anger;  ire:  impetuosity; 
violence,  brath,  a.  —  brathi'- 
ly,  adv. 

||  brat'sche  (brat'shS),  n.  [O.. 
fr.  It.  viola  da  braccio  viola 
held  on  the  arm.]  The  tenor 
violin,  or  viola. 

brat'tach  (brat'dit),  n.  [Gael. 
bratach.  See  brat.]  A  stand¬ 
ard  or  flag.  Scot. 
brat'tish,  a.  Like  a  brat  ; 
childish. 

brat'ty,  n.  Also  brat'tle.  A 

brat  or  apron.  Scot. 

||  brat'wurst7  (brat'vd&rstO  ;  G. 
pi.  -wurste  (-viir'stg),  n.  [G.] 
Sausage. 

branch  (br6ch),  n.  Dial.  Ena. 

1.  A  twig,  ns  of  hazel,  used  in 
pegging  down  straw. 

2.  Rakings  of  straw,  used  in 
kindling  fire. 

brauden.  *h  brow  den. 
brauder  +  broider. 
braule.  +  brawl. 


brau'na  (br6'na),n.  A  Brazil¬ 
ian  tree  ( Melanoxylon  brauna ) 
with  dark  fine-grained  wood, 
braunch.  +  branch. 
braunc  helet  +  branch  let. 
braune.  +  brawn. 

||  br^u'ne  (broi'ng),  n.  [G.]  = 
brunissure. 
braunk.  +  branke. 
bra-vade',  n.  [F.]  Bravado. 
Obs.  or  Archaic.  Fanshawe. 
bra-vade',  v.  t.  Sc  i.  To  show 
bravado;  to  dare;  defy.  Archaic. 
bra-va'do-ism  (bra-va'do-Yz’m ; 
hrd-va'd5-),  n.  See  -ism. 
Bra'va’s  Knight  (brti'vaz).  Or¬ 
lando  Furioso;  — so  called  as 
being  the  Marquis  of  Brava, 
brave 'ne88,_77.  See -ness. 
brav'er  (brav'Sr),  n.  One  who 
braves  danger,  etc.  ;  also,  for- 
uicrlv,  n  lioastrr._  [bravo.  I 
II  bra'vi  (bra've).  It.  pi.  of| 
brav'ing-ly,  adv.  of  braving, 
p.  pr.  of  brave. 
brav'ish,  a.  See  -ish. 


||  bra-vis'si-mo  (bra-vfs'sf-niO), 
svperl.  of  bravo,  interj.  [It.] 
brav'i-ty,  n.  [Cf.  OF.  bravetk 
elegance.]  Bravery.  Obs. 
bra-vu'ra-ish,  a.  See  -ish. 
bra'vy,  n.  [LL.  bravivm,  Gr. 
fip(  £eiou.]  A  prize  given  in 
sports.  Obs.  Lydgate. 

brawde,  v.  t.  [See  braid,  v.] 

To  embroider  ;  braid.  Obs. 
brawden  Ohs.  p.  p.  of  braid. 
brawdrye.  f  broidery. 
brawl,  v.  i.  [Cf.  F.  branlei \] 
To  vibrate  ;  waver.  Obs. 
brawl,  n.  A  brawler.  Obs. 
brawld-  Brawled.  Ref.  Sp. 
brawl 'er,  n.  One  that  brawls, 
braw'lie  (brS'll).  Var.  of 
brawly.  Scot. 

brawl'ing,  p.  pr.  ot  brawl. 
“  An  irksome  braiding  scold.” 
Shak.  —  brawl'ing-ly.  adv. 
brawl 'some,  a.  See  -some. 
braw'ly.  adv.  of  BRAW.  Scot.  4r 
Dial.  Eng.  [brawly.  Scof.j 
braw'lys  (brd''lYs),  adv.  =| 


food,  fcM>t ;  out,  oil ;  chair  ;  go  ;  sing,  igk  ;  4rfeen,  thin;  nature,  verdure  (250) ;  K  =  ch  in  G  ich,  ach  (144) ;  boN  ;  yet ;  zh  =  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Guide. 
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BREAK 


2.  Full,  strong  muscles,  esp.  of  the  arm  or  leg ;  muscular 
strength ;  a  protuberant  muscular  part  of  the  body  ;  some¬ 
times,  the  arm. 

Brawn  without  brain  is  thine.  Dryden. 

It  was  ordained  that  murtherera  should  be  brent  on  the  brawn 
of  the  left  hand.  E.  Hull. 

And  in  inv  vantbrace  put  this  withered  brawn.  Shak. 

In  the  Great  Bible  and  in  Coverdale’s  Bible  brawn  is  used  to 


translate  the  Hebrew  — *  which  in  the  King  JameB,  Geneva, 
and  Revised  Versions  -* (fs.cxix.70),  is  translated  “grease.” 
The  Douay  Bible,  after  the  Vulgate,  follows  a  different  pointing, 
and  has  instead  “  is  curdled  like  milk.” 

3.  The  flesh  of  a  boar ;  specif.,  pickled  or  potted  flesh  of  a 
boar,  as  headcheese  ;  hence,  Obs.  or  Dial.,  a  boar. 

4.  Thickened  or  calloused  skin. 

brawn  (br6n),  v.  t.  &  i.  1.  To  render,  or  grow,  hard  or 
callous. 

2.  To  fatten,  as  a  pig. 

brawned  (brbnd),  a.  Brawny.  —  brawn'ed  ness  (br6n'5d- 
n5s),  n. 

brawn'y  (brdn'T),  a.  1.  Having  large,  strong  muscles; 
muscular  ;  fleshy  ;  strong.  “  Brawny  limbs.”  Irving. 

2.  Callous;  hardened.  Obs. 

Syn.  — Sinewy,  athletic,  stalwart,  powerful,  robust, 
braws  (br6z),  n.  Fine  clothes ;  bravery.  Scot,  il*  Dial.  Eng. 
brax'y  (brSk'st ;  brak'-),  n.  [Cf.  AS.  breac  rheum,  broc 
sickness,  Ir.  bracha  corruption.  Jamieson.']  1.  A  fatal 
infectious  disease  of  sheep,  most  common  in  cold  weather, 
closely  resembling  anthrax,  caused  by  the  microorganism 
Bacillus  gastromycosis  of  the  stomach  and  intestines.  It 
is  common  in  Iceland,  Scotland,  and  Norway. 

2.  A  diseased  sheep,  or  its  mutton. 

bray  (bra),  v.  t. ;  brayed  (brad)  ;  bray'ing.  [ME.  brayen , 
OF.  breier ,  F.  broyer ,  to  pound,  grind,  fr.  OHG.  brehhan 
to  break.  See  break.]  To  pound,  beat,  rub,  or  grind  small 
or  fine  ;  as,  to  bray  ink  in  printing. 

Though  thou  shoiildest  bray  a  fool  in  a  mortar,  .  .  .  yet  will 
not  his  foolishness  depart  from  him.  Prov.  xxvii.  22. 

bray,  V.  i.  [ME.  brayen ,  F.  braire  to  bray,  OF.  braire  to 
cry ;  cf.  LL.  bragire  to  whinny ;  perh.  fr.  the  Celtic  and 
akin  to  E.  break  ;  or  perh.  of  imitative  origin.]  1.  To  utter 
a  loud  harsh  cry ;  —  now  chiefly  used  of  the  ass  or  donkey. 
Laugh. and  they 

Return  it  louder  than  an  ass  can  bray.  Dryden. 
2.  To  make  a  loud  harsh,  grating,  or  discordant  noise. 

And  Christos  people  proudly  curBe 
With  broad  books,  and  braying  bell.  Plowman's  Tale. 
bray,  v.  t.  To  make  or  utter  (a  loud  harsh  or  discordant 
sound) ;  — often  used  with  out. 

And  varying  notes  the  war  pipes  brayed.  Scott. 

bray,  n.  A  harsh  cry,  esp.  of  an  ass  ;  also,  any  harsh,  grat¬ 
ing,  or  discordant  sound. 

The  bray  and  roar  of  multitudinous  London.  Jerrold. 
bray'er  (-er),  n.  One  that  brays  or  grinds  ;  specif.  :  a  An 
implement  for  braying  and  spreading  ink  in  hand  printing, 
b  A  beam  supporting  the  bridge  tree  of  a  compound  lever 
used  in  a  corn  mill  to  raise  or  lower  the  upper  grindstone, 
bray'er,  n.  One  that  brays  like  an  ass.  Pope. 

bray'ing,  p.  a.  Making  a  harsh  noise ;  blaring.  “  Braying 
trumpets.”  Shak. 

bray'stone'  (-ston'),  n.  a  A  porous  sandstone  fcsed  for 
scrubbing.  Local,  Scot,  b  A  very  porous  sandstone  of  the 
Lower  Cretaceous.  Australia. 

Bray 'ton’s  alloy'  (bra'tfmz).  An  alloy  composed  of  equal 
parts  of  zinc  and  tin,  used  for  eyelets, 
bra'za  (bra'tha ;  bra'sa ;  2G8),  n.  [Sp.]  a  A  Spanish  meas¬ 
ure  of  length  corresponding  to  the  fathom.  In  Spain  it 
is  equal  to  5.48  feet  (1.G72  in.),  in  the  Argentine  Republic 
to  5.G9  feet  (1.733  m.).  b  A  measure  of  area,.  See  measure. 
braze  (braz),  v.  t. ;  brazed  (brazd) ;  rraz'ing  (braz'Tng). 
[F.  braser,  of  G.  or  Scand.  origin.  Cf.  brazier  a  pan.] 

1.  To  solder  with  hard  solder,  esp.  with  an  alloy  of  copper 
and  zinc. 

2.  To  harden.  u  Now  I  am  brazed  to  it.”  Shak. 

braze,  v.  t.  [AS.  brxsian,  fr.  brses  brass.  See  brass.]  To 

make,  cover,  or  ornament  with  or  as  if  with  brass, 
brazed  (brazd),  p.  a.  United  or  formed  by  brazing. 
braze'-JoinLed.  a.  United  by  a  brazed  joint  or  joints, 
bra'zen  (bra'z’n),  a.  [ME.  brasen,  AS.  brsesen.  See  brass.] 

1.  Pertaining  to,  made  of,  or  resembling,  brass. 

2.  Sounding  harsh  and  loud,  like  resounding  brass. 

3.  Impudent ;  immodest ;  shameless. 

brazen  age,  Myth.,  the  bronze  age.  — b.,  or  molten,  sea,  Jew¬ 
ish  Antiq.,  a  large  laver  or  basin  of  copper  or  bronze,  rest¬ 
ing  on  twelve  brazen  oxen,  placed  in  Solomon’s  temple  for 
the  use  of  the  priests.  1  Kings  vii.  23-26 ;  2  Chron.  iv.  2-5. 
bra'zen  (bra'z’n),  v.  t. ;  bra'zened  (-z’nd) ;  bra'zen-ing. 

1.  To  face  brazenly  ;  to  carry  impudently  or  shamelessly  ; 
usually  with  out  or  through  ;  as,  to  brazen  it  through. 

Sabina  brazened  it  out  before  Mrs.  Wygram,  but  inwardly  she 
was  resolved  to  be  a  good  deal  more  circumspect.  W.  Black. 

2.  To  make  bold  or  brazen  ;  harden, 

bra'zen-browed'  (-broud'),  a.  Shamelessly  impudent, 
bra'zen-face'  (-fas'),  n.  An  impudent  or  shameless  per¬ 
son.  “  Well  said,  brazenface;  hold  it  out.”  Shak. 

bra'zen-faced'  (-fastT,  a.  Impudent ;  shameless.  —  bra'¬ 
zen  faced  ly  (-fast'll),  adv. 

bra'zler  (bra'zher),  n.  [ME.  brasiere.  See  brass.]  An 
artificer  who  works  in  brass. 

bra'zler,  n.  [F.  brasier ,  braisier ,  fr.  braise  live  coals,  OF. 
brise ,  of  G.  or  Scand.  origin  ;  cf.  Icel.  brasa  live  coal,  Sw. 
brasa  to  flame,  Dan.  brase  to  roast.  Cf.  braze  to  solder.] 
A  pan  for  holding  burning  coals, 
braz'll  (brSz'Tl),  n.  [Origin  uncertain.]  Mining.  Iron 
pyrites  ;  also,  coal  containing  much  pyrites  ;  any  hard  im¬ 
pure  coal.  Dial.  Eng. 

bra  zil'  (brd-zTl' ;  formerly,  and  still  in  Eng.  dial.,  brSzTl), 
n.  [ME.  brasil,  LL.  brasile  (cf.  Pg.  &  Sp.  brasil,  Pr.  bresil) ; 
perh.  from  Sp.  or  Pg.  brasa  a  live  coal  (cf .  braze,  brazier  a 
pan) ;  or  Ar.  tears  plant  for  dyeing  red  or  yellow.  This 
name  was  given  to  the  wood  from  its  color  ;  and  it  is  said 
that  King  Emanuel,  of  Portugal,  gave  the  name  Brazil  to 
the  country  in  South  America  on  account  of  its  producing 


brawn'er,  n.  A  boar  killed  for 

the  table. 

brawn'i-ness.  n.  See  -ness. 
brax'led  (brftk'sYd  ;  bc&k'-),  a. 
Braxy.  Scot,  [braid,  brey.I 
bray.'  <  >bs.  or  dial.  var.  of  brae,  | 
brayd.  Brayed.  Ref.  Sp. 
brayd,  brayde.  +  braid. 
braye,  n.  [F.  ftroie.l  Fort.  A 
breastwork  or  outwork.  Obs. 
bra  yette'  (brS'yCt').  Var.  of 

BRAGCETTE. 

braygirdle.  -f*  breechgirdle. 


brayl.  brayle.  +  brail. 

brayn,  brayne.  +  brain. 
brays.  Var.  of  breeze,  cinders. 
Braz.  Abbr  Brazilian, 
braze.  +  braise. 
brazed  (brazd).  Var.  of  braced. 
bra'zen-ly,  adv.  of  brazen. 
bra'zen-ness,  n.  See -ness. 
bra'zier-v  (hr  a'z  h  5  r-Y),  n. 
Work  of  braziers, 
bra-zil'e-ln.  n.  =  brasilein. 
brari-let'to  (briz'Y-Ut'G). 

=  BRASILETTO. 


Brazil  Nut.  1  Fruit 
showing  arrangement 
of  nuts  ;  2  Nut. 


this  wood.]  1.  The  hard  red  wood  usually  called  brazil¬ 
wood.  This  wood  was  taken  as  a  type  of  hardness,  whence 
the  common  dial.  Eng.  expression  as  hard  as  brazil,  some¬ 
times  referred  to  brazil ,  iron  pyrites. 

Are  my  bones  brazil ,  or  my  flesh  of  oak  ?  Quarles. 
2.  The  red  dyestuff  and  dye  obtained  from  brazilwood; 
also,  stuff  dyed  with  it.  Obs. 

Bra  zil'  (brd-zTl'),  n.  1.  A  country  of  South  America. 
2.  A  Brazil  nut. 

Brazil  Current,  a  warm  current  flowing 
southward  along  the  coast  of  Brazil.  — 

B.  nut,  an  oily  3-angled  nut,  the  seed 
of  the  lecythidaceous  Brazilian  tree 
Berlholletia  erce/sa.  See  oil,  Table  I 
The  large,  globular  fruit  contains  18  to 
24  closely  packed  nuts.  —  B.  wax.  = 

CARNAUBA  WAX. 

Bra-zll'ian  (-ydn),  a.  Of  or  pert,  to  Bra¬ 
zil.  —  n.  Native  or  inhabitant  of  Brazil. 

Brazilian  arrowroot,  a  nutritious  starch 
obtained  from  the  bitter  cassava.  See 
cassava.  —  B.  clover,  lucern.  —  B.  cocoa, 
guarana.  —  B.  elemi.  See  elemi.  —  B. 
emerald,  a  green,  transparent  variety 
of  tourmaline. —  B.  gum.  a  Courbaril 
copal,  b  Angico  gum.  —  B.  morning- 
glory,  an  ornamental  Brazilian  pink-flowered  ipomoea  {Ipo- 
vi(£u  setosa)  with  setose  stems  densely  covered  with  bristly 
hairs.  —  B.  nutmeg,  the  aromatic  fruit  of  the  lauraceous  tree 
Cryplocarya  moschata.  —  B.  pebble.  See  pebble,  n.,  2.  —  B. 
sapphire,  a  blue  transparent  variety  of  tourmaline.  —  B.  sas¬ 
safras,  the  South  American  lauraceous  tree  Neetandra  pu- 
chury,  whose  seed  is  the  pichurim  bean.  —  B.  snakeroot,  the 
tropical  South  American  rubiaceous  shrub  Chiococca  angui- 
fuga.  —  B.  spiderflower,  any  of  certain  Brazilian  melastoma- 
ceous  plants  of  the  genus  Tibouchma, having  hairy  stamens. 
—  B.  subregion,  Zoogeog.,  a  subdivision  of  the  Neotropical 
region  including  tropical  South  America.  —  B.  tea.  a  The 
dried  leaves  of  Lantana  pseudo/hea,  used  in  Brazil  as  a 
substitute  for  tea.  b  The  dried  leaves  of  Valerianodes 
mutabilis ,  used  as  a  substitute  for  tea.  c  =mate.  —  B. 
wax  palm,  the  carnauba. 

bra-zil'wood'  (-wood'),  n.  [See  2d  brazil.]  1.  The 
heavy  dyewood  of  Biancxa  sappan.  See  sap  an  wood. 

2.  The  similar  wood  of  various  tropical  American  species 
of  Csesalpinia  or  related  genera.  It  is  used  in  cabinet¬ 
work,  but  more  especially  in  the  preparation  of  red  and 
purple  dyes,  being  one  of  the  soluble  redwoods.  The  best 
is  the  heartwood  of  C.  echinata.  but  it  is  also  obtained  from 

C.  brasiliensis ,  C.  crista ,  and  other  species,  known  as  bra- 
siletto.  See  redwood. 

||  bre'a  (bra'a),  n.  [Sp.,  in  senses  1  b,  2.]  1.  a  Any  species 
of  Canarium ,  esp.  C.  indicum  (breablanca)  and  C.pimela 
(brea  negra).  b  The  elemi  from  these  trees.  See  Cana¬ 
rium. 

2.  Maltha,  or  mineral  tar. 

breach  (brech),  n.  [ME.  breche,  AS.  brece  (in  comp.)  a 
(broken)  piece,  fr.  brecan  to  break  :  cf.  also  F.  breche 
breach,  of  G.  origin,  akin  to  E.  break.  See  break  ;  cf. 
brake  (the  instrument),  brack  a  break.]  1.  Act  of  break¬ 
ing,  or  state  of  being  broken,  breached,  or  broken  through  ; 
rupture  ;  fracture  ;  —  now  only  fig.  or  in  secondary  senses. 

Ordnance  that  . .  .  may . .  .  6ave  the  walls  from  breach.  Marlowe. 
2  A  breaking  of  waters,  as  over  a  vessel  ;  the  waters  them¬ 
selves  ;  surge ;  surf. 

The  Lord  hath  broken  forth  upon  mine  enemies  before  me,  as 
the  breach  of  waters.  2  Sam.  v.  20. 

3.  A  breaking  or  infraction  of  a  law,  or  of  any  obligation 
or  tie  ;  violation ;  nonfulfillment ;  as,  a  breach  of  contract. 

4.  A  breaking  out  upon  ;  an  inroad  ;  an  assault. 

The  Lora  had  made  a  breach  upon  l:zza.  1  Chron.  xiii.  11. 
6.  A  breaking  up  of  amicable  relations  ;  rupture. 

There’s  fallen  between  him  and  my  lord 
An  unkind  breach.  shak. 

6.  The  leap  of  a  whale  out  of  water. 

7.  A  bruise  ;  a  wound  ;  also,  a  rupture  or  hernia. 

Breach  for  breach ,  eye  for  eye.  Lev.  xxiv.  20. 
8  A  gap  or  opening  made  by  breaking  or  battering,  as  in  a 
wall  or  fortification  ;  the  space  bet  ween  the  parts  of  a  solid 
body  rent  by  violence  ;  a  break  ;  a  rupture. 

Once  more  unto  the  breach,  dear  friends,  once  more  ; 

Or  close  the  wall  up  with  our  English  dead.  Shak. 

9.  A  break  in  a  coast  line;  a  harbor.  Archaic.  Judges  v.  17. 

10.  A  pause  ;  interruption  ;  interval.  Obs. 


11.  Land  broken  up  preparatory  to  sowing.  Dial.  Enq. 
Syn.  —  Rent,  cleft,  chasm,  rift,  gap,  aperture  ;  break,  dis¬ 
ruption,  fracture,  rupture  ;  infraction,  infringement,  vio¬ 
lation  ;  quarrel,  dispute,  difference,  misunderstanding, 
breach  of  arrest,  Mil.,  the  offense,  committed  by  an  officer  in 
arrest, of  leaving  without  authority  the  limits  within  which 
he  is  ordered  to  remain.  —  b.  of  faith,  a  failure  to  keep  a 
promise;  a  betrayal  of  confidence  or  trust.  — b.  of  prison. 
=  prison  breach.  —  b.  of  privilege,  a  violation  of  the  rights 
of  a  privileged  assembly,  as  those  of  the  English  Parlia¬ 
ment,  of  Congress,  or  of  a  State  legislature.  —  b.  of  promise, 
violation  of  one’s  plighted  word, esp.  of  a  promise  to  marry. 

Actions  for  breach  of  promise  of  marriage  seem  to  have  first 
gained  a  footing  in  England  in  the  reign  of  Charles  1.,  when  it 
was  held  that  the  promise  is  a  good  and  not  merely  a  spiritual 
consideration.  Modern  Continental  law  admits  very  sparingly 
of  such  an  action.  T.  E.  Holland. 

—  b.  of  the  peace,  disorderly  conduct,  disturbing  the  public 
peace.  See  peace.  —  b.  of  trust,  violation  of  one’s  duty  or 
faith  in  a  matter  intrusted  to  one. 


breach  (brech),  v.  t. ;  breached  (brecht) ;  breach'ing.  To 
make  a  breach  or  opening  in  ;  as,  to  breach  the  walls  of  a 
city. 

breach,  v.  i.  1.  To  make  or  cause  a  break,  or  quarrel.  Obs. 

2.  To  break  the  water,  as  by  leaping  out ;  —  said  of  a  whale, 
breach'y  (-T),  a.  1.  Having  a  breach  or  breaches. 

2.  Brackish.  Obs.  or  Dial. 

3.  Apt  to  break  fences;  as,  breachy  cattle. 

bread  (bredL  n.  [AS.  bread  fragment,  morsel,  bread  ;  akin 
to  OFries.  brad,  OS.  brod,  D.  brood ,  G.  brod,  brot,  Icel. 
brauS,  Sw.  &  Dan.  brod.]  1.  An  article  of  food  made  from 
flour  or  meal  by  moistening,  kneading,  and  baking.  Pre¬ 
vious  to  baking  the  dough  is  usually  treated  in  some  way 
to  render  it  light  and  porous,  as  by  mixing  it  with  yeast 


or  leaven  or  baking  powder,  by  moistening  with  carbon¬ 
ated  water  (giving  aerated  bread),  or  even  by  beating  it  so 
as  to  inclose  bubbles  of  air.  The  yeast  or  leaven  sets  up 
fermentation,  giving  off  the  gas  carbon  dioxide,  which  in¬ 
flates,  or  “  raises,”  the  dough  ;  the  same  gas  is  generated 
by  the  interaction  of  the  acid  and  the  carbonate  in  baking 
owder  or  of  sour  milk  and  soda,  or  escapes  from  the  car- 
ouated  water.  In  salt-rising  bread  fermentation  is  set  up 
by  germs  from  the  air,  the  salt  preventing  undesirable 
processes. 

2  A  piece  or  portion  of  bread  ;  a  roll ;  a  loaf ;  as,  an  altar 

bread.  Now  chiefly  Eccl. 

Smaller  breads  or  wafers  for  the  communicants.  Rev.  F.  G.  Lee. 

3.  Food  ;  sustenance  ;  support  of  life,  in  general. 

Give  us  this  day  our  daily  bread.  Matt.  vi.  11. 

4.  A  preparation  resembling  bread,  as  (formerly)  pie  crust. 
6.  Bee  bread. 

bread-and-cheese.  sorrel.  —  Bread-and-cheese  War,  a  revolt  of 
the  famine-stricken  peasants,  or  Bread-and-cheese  Folk,  in 
Holland  in  1491-92,  due  to  extortion  of  the  rulers, 
bread  (br&l),  v.  t.  ;  bread'ed  ;  bread'ing.  1.  To  provide 
with  bread,  or  sustenance. 

2.  Cookery.  To  treat  with  bread,  as  in  covering  w  ith  bread 
crumbs  preparatory  to  cooking  ;  as,  breaded  cutlets, 
bread  and  butter,  or  (esp.  when  used  adjectively  or  in 
sense  2)  bread-and-butter,  n.  1.  Bread  spread  with 
butter;  hence,  Colloq.,  livelihood.  As  an  attributive  ad¬ 
jective  phrase :  a  Suggestive  of  those,  who  eat  bread  and 
butter,  that  is,  children  ;  juvenile  ;  boyish  or  girlish,  b  As¬ 
sociated  or  connected  with  getting  a  livelihood ;  merce¬ 
nary;  workaday ;  prosaic. 

2.  Dial.  Eng.  a  Toadflax,  b  Greenbrier, 
bread  beetle  A  small  beetle  (Sitodrepa  panicea)  of  cy¬ 
lindrical  shape,  about  one  tenth  of  an  inch  long,  and  light 
brown  in  color,  belonging  to  the  family  Ptinidae.  It  is 
found  both  in  America  and  Europe  in  provisions  and  stored 
vegetable  products,  including  tobacco  and  many  kinds  of 
drugs,  as  well  as  bread,  biscuit,  seeds,  etc.,  and  in  old 
books.  Called  also  drug-store  berth  and  biscuit  beetle. 
bread  corn  Corn  or  grain  of  which  bread  is  made, 
bread  crumb  1  A  crumb  of  bread  ;  crumbled  bread. 

2  The  soft  or  crumbly  part  of  bread, 
bread'en  (br£d'’n),  a.  Made  of  bread.  Rare. 
bread'fruit'  (-froot'),  n.  1.  a  The  large  round  fruit  of  a  Pol¬ 
ynesian  moraceous  tree  (^-Ir- 
tocarpus  communis).  It  is 
from  four  to  seven  inches  in 
diameter,  and  when  baked 
somewhat  resembles  bread. 

It  is  a  staple  food  throughout 
the  South  Pacific  islands,  b 
The  tall  tree  (breadfruit  tree) 
which  bears  this  fruit.  Cloth 
is  made  from  the  bark  ;  the 
timber  is  useful ;  and  a  bird¬ 
lime  is  obtained  from  the 
sticky  juice.  The  tree  is  culti¬ 
vated  throughout  the  tropics. 

2.  The  screw  pine  Panda - 
nuspedu  nculatus.  A  u  sir  a  lia. 
bread'RUt'  (-nflt'),  n.  a  The  Breadfruit.  1  Fruit;  2, 3Stam- 
nut  of  a  moraceous  tree  nuxte  and  Pistillate  I  lower 
( Bros-imum  alicastrum)  of  c  uster8’ 

Jamaica  and  Mexico.  It  is  roasted  and  ground  into  a  flour 
from  which  bread  is  made,  b  The  seeded  or  fertile  variety 
of  the  breadfruit. 

bread'root  (-root/),  n.  The  root  of  a  fabaceous  plant  ( Pso - 
ralea  esculenta)  of  the  western  United  States.  It  abounds 
in  starch,  and  affords  a  nutritious  food.  It  was  the  pomme 
blanche  of  Canadian  voyageurs. 
bread  sauce  A  rich  seasoned  sauce  containing  bread 
crumbs,  usually  served  with  game. 

bread'stuff'  (-stuf'),  n.  That,  of  which  bread  is  made  ;  also, 
bread  ;  biscuit ;  — used  chiefly  in  the  pi. 
breadth  (br6dth),  n.  [ME.  brede,  breede ,  whence  later 
bredethe ,  AS.  brsedu,  fr.  brad  broad.  See  broad,  a.] 

1.  Distance  from  side  to  side  of  any  surface  or  thing ; 
measure  across,  or  at  right  angles  to  the  length  ;  width. 

2.  Anything  considered  with  reference  to,  or  measured  by, 
its  width  or  breadth  ;  as,  a  breadth  of  cloth. 

Transplanted  large  breadths  of  .  .  .  firs.  J.  Simpson. 

3.  Spaciousness  or  extent ;  distance. 

If  there  be  breadth  enough  in  the  world.  Shak. 

4  Largeness;  liberality;  catholicity. 

6-  Freedom  from  restraint ;  undue  license ;  grossness. 

6.  Quality  of  having  the  details  so  massed  as  to  produce 
an  impression  of  largeness  and  unity. 

Breadth  of  coloring  is  a  prominent  character  in  the  painting  of 
all  great  masters.  Wtale. 

7.  Logic.  Extension  or  denotation, 
breadth'ways'  (-waz') )  adv.  In  the  direction  of  the 
breadth'wise'  (-wiz'l  (  breadth. 

bread  tree,  a  The  breadfruit,  b  In  Africa,  a  simarou- 
baceous  tree  (Irvin gift  barteri)  with  edible  nuts, 
bread'win  ner  (brSd'wTn'er),  n.  The  member  of  a  family 
whose  labor  supplies  its  food  ;  one  who  works  for  his  living  ; 
also,  a  means  of  gaining  a  livelihood, 
bread'wln'ning,  n.  The  gaining  of  a  livelihood, 
break,  or  brake  (brak),  n.  [Cf.  brake  an  instrument.] 

A  kind  of  large  wagonette,  sometimes  covered  and  usually 
designed  to  carry  about  twenty  people, 
break  (brak),  v.  L; pref.  broke  (brok),  Archaic  brake;  p.  p. 
bro'ken  (bro'k’n),  Obs.  or  Archaic  broke;  p.  pr.  <f*  li.  n. 
break'ing.  [ME.  breken,  AS.  brecan  ;  akin  to  OS.  brekan , 

D.  breken,  OHG.  brehhan,  G.  brechen,  Icel.  braka  to  creak, 
Sw.  braka,  brdkka,  to  crack,  Dan.  brmkke  to  break,  Goth. 
brikan  to  break,  L.  frangere.  Cf.  bray  to  pound,  breach, 
fragile.]  1.  In  general,  to  separate  into  parts  or  frag¬ 
ments  as  a  result  of  concussion  or  of  stress  ;  to  strain  apart 
or  cause  to  fall  apart  by  any  force,  whether  a  thrust,  pull, 
or  shear.  The  separation  is  characteristically  sudden  and 
violent,  as  distinguished  from  the  gradual  process  of  tear¬ 
ing,  and  the  effect  of  the  force  is  distributed  over  a  rela¬ 
tively  wide  area,  while  in  cutting  there  is  gradual  separa¬ 
tion  along  a  line  of  contact  of  the  cutting  instrument. 


braz'i-lin./i.  Chem.=  hrasilin. 

bra-zil'ite  (b  r  a-z  I  l'l  t),  n. 
From  Brazil,  its  locality.] 
fin.  A  variety  of  baddeleyite. 
braz'Tng  (braz'Tng),  p.  pr.  Sr 
vb.  n.  of  rraze. 

bre.  Obs.  or  dial.  var.  of  rree. 
breac.  Obs.  pret.  of  break. 
breace.  +  brace. 
breache  breech. 
breach'er,  n.  One  that  makes 
or  commits  a  breach, 
breach'ful,  a.  See  -ful. 


breach'i-lv.  adv.  of  breach  v. 

breachtv  Breached.  Ref.  Sp. 
bread.  Var.  of  brede.  Archaic. 
bread.  Obs.  pret.  &  p.  p.  0f 

BREED,  V. 

bread  berry.  Bread  softened 
with  hot  water  and  sweetened, 
breade.  Obs.  or  dial.  var.  of 
BRAID,  BREAD,  BREDE. 

bread  flake.  A  hanging  rack 
to  hold  oatcakes.  Dial.  Eng. 
breadTess.  a.  See  -less.  — 

bread'less-ness.  n. 


bread  meal.  1.  Flour  of  barley 
and  pens  ;  unrefined  flour  for 
brown  bread.  Dial.  Eng. 

2.  Rock  meal. 

bread-stitch.  Var.  of  bred- 
stitch  Archaic. 
bread  study.  A  study  fitting 
the  student  to  earn  a  livelihood, 
breadth'en  (brSd'th’n),  v.  t.  = 
broaden.  [index. I 

breadth  index.  The  cephalic | 
breadth 'less,  a.  See -less. 
breadth  molded  or  moulded. 


Shipbuilding.  The  greatest  beam 
measured  to  the  inside  of  the 
shell  plating. 

breadth'rld  ers  (-rTd''?rz),  n.  pi. 
Strengthening  timbers  near  the 
broadest  part  of  a  ship, 
bread  weight.  Troy  weight, 
bread'y  (hr-  d'Y),  a.  Ol  the  na¬ 
ture  of  bread  ;  breaden. 
bre'aghe,  n.  [Ir.  breith  judg¬ 
ment,  sentence.]  Irish  Tribal 
Law.  Blood  money.  Spenser. 
break.  Dial.  var.  of  brake. 


ale,  senate,  c&re,  am,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofa  ;  eve,  6 vent,  6nd,  recent,  maker;  ice,  Ill;  old,  6 bey,  orb,  Sdd,  s5ft,  connect ;  use,  unite,  urn,  up,  circus,  menu; 

II  Forelgru  Word,  f  Obsolete  Variant  of.  +  combined  with.  =  equals. 
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BREAKDOWN 


2.  Hence,  to  sever  or  separate  violently,  roughly,  inexactly, 
or  accidentally  (sometimes  with  the  idea  of  roughly  cutting 
or  tearing) ;  specif.  :  a  To  tear  ;  rend  ;  as,  to  break  a  gown. 
Dial.  Eng.  or  Obs.  b  To  cut  or  tear  up  (game  or  fowl) ; 
to  carve,  c  Carding.  To  comb  roughly.  Obs.  or  R.  d  To 
rupture  the  surface  of ;  specif.,  to  plow  (laud)  preparatory 
to  sowing  ;  —  sometimes  used  with  in  and  up. 

Verse  breaks  the  ground,  and  penetrates  the  brake.  Dryden. 
0  To  crack  (the  skin),  or  the  skin  of  (the  head,  etc.),  as  in 
cudgeling;  bruise;  wound. 

3.  To  destroy,  impair,  disable,  or  overcome  by  or  as  if  by 
breaking;  specif.  :  a  To  shatter  ;  to  reduce  to  fragments; 
also,  to  crush. 

The  victim  broke  in  pieces  the  musical  instruments.  Prescott. 
b  To  crumble;  to  make  to  dissolve.  Obs.  c  To  destroy  the 
completeness  of ;  to  remove  a  part  from  ;  as,  to  break  a  set ; 
to  break  a  bottle  of  wine  ;  to  break  a  five-dollar  bill  by  ex¬ 
changing  it  for  small  currency,  d  To  destroy  the  arrange¬ 
ment  of ;  to  throw  into  disorder ;  pierce ;  as,  to  break  ranks ; 
to  break  the  balls  at  pool,  e  To  destroy  the  strength,  firm¬ 
ness,  or  consistency  of ;  as,  to  break  flax. 

4.  Hence,  of  immaterial  things  or  states  :  To  destroy  the 
tone,  firmness,  or  resiliency  of  ;  specif.:  a  To  exhaust;  to 
crush  the  strength  or  spirit  of. 

An  old  man,  broken  with  storms  of  state.  S/iak. 

b  To  reduce  to  subjection  ;  to  make  tractable  ;  discipline  ; 
tame ;  as,  to  break  a  colt ;  to  break  a  horse  to  the  saddle. 

Why,  then  thou  canst  not  break  her  to  the  lute  ?  S/iak. 
C  To  destroy  the  financial  credit  of  ;  bankrupt ;  ruin. 

With  arts  like  these  rich  Mntho,  when  he  speaks, 

Attracts  all  fees,  and  little  lawyers  breaks.  Dryden. 

d  To  destroy  the  official  character  and  standing  of  ;  to  cash¬ 
ier  ;  degrade  ;  dismiss ;  deprive  (a  person  of  rank,  com¬ 
mission,  or  the  like). 

I  see  a  great  officer  broken.  Swift. 

The  lieutenant  of  the  guard  .  .  .  was  broken  of  his  rank. 

Ste  venson 

e  To  go  beyond  or  exceed  (a  record) ;  as,  he  broke  the 
record  for  the  high  jump. 

6-  To  lay  open  by  or  as  if  by  breaking  ;  to  part  (barriers  or 
bonds)  so  as  to  obtain  ingress  or  egress ;  hence,  to  lay  or 
force  open  and  to  pass  in  or  out ;  to  burst  in,  through,  or  out; 
to  penetrate.  Specif.:  a  To  force  a  way  into,  or  a  passage 
through,  b  To  escape  by  forcing  a  way  from. 

The  faithless  slave  that  broke  her  bower.  Byron. 
C  To  lay  open  as  by  breaking  ;  as,  to  break  a  package,  d  To 
tear  away,  separate,  or  free,  by  breaking. 

Break  his  yoke  from  off  thy  neck.  Gen.  xxvii.  40. 
6  To  make  or  open  by  or  as  if  by  breaking;  as,  to  break  a 
path  ;  to  break  a  hole  in  a  wall. 

6.  Hence,  of  immaterial  things :  a  To  transgress  or  vio¬ 
late  ;  to  do  violence  to  by  disregarding  ;  as,  to  break  a  law, 
an  obligation,  or  a  promise. 

Out,  out,  hyena  !  these  are  thy  wonted  arts  .  .  . 

To  break  all  faith,  all  vows,  deceive,  betray.  Milton. 
b  To  lay  open,  as  a  purpose  ;  to  disclose  ;  divulge. 

Katharine,  break  thy  mind  to  me.  S/iak. 

C  To  impart,  as  news  or  information  ;  to  broach  ;  —  with 
to,  and  often  with  a  word  implying  some  reserve ;  as,  to 
break  news  gently  ;  to  break  a  purpose  cautiously,  d  To 
utter  or  give  expression  to  ;  as,  to  break  a  joke. 

7.  To  penetrate  ;  cleave. 

What  beam  shall  break  my  night?  Byron. 

8.  To  sever  the  continuity  of  or  alter  the  character  of  the 
connection  of,  as  by  an  irruption  ;  to  cause  an  alteration, 
cessation,  or  termination  of  the  continuity  of  ;  to  inter¬ 
rupt.  Specif.  :  a  To  destroy  the  continuity  of ;  to  cause 
to  be  discontinuous  ;  as,  to  break  joints  (as  in  Flemish  bond; 
see  bond,  Illust.)  ;  fig.,  to  dissolve  or  terminate  ;  to  inter¬ 
rupt  ;  as,  to  break  silence  ;  to  break  one’s  sleep ;  to  break 
one’s  journey. 

Go,  release  them,  Ariel  ; 

My  charms  I  ’ll  break ,  their  senses  I  ’ll  restore  !  Shak. 
b  To  open  or  interrupt  (an  electric  circuit  or  current) ;  — 
opposed  to  make,  c  To  diminish  or  turn  aside  the  force 
of  ;  to  lessen  or  avert  the  shock  of,  as  of  a  fall  or  the  wind. 

I  ’ll  rather  leap  down  first,  and  break  your  fall.  Dryden. 
d  To  change  the  direction  of,  as  a  line,  e  Cricket.  To 
impart  break  to  (a  ball)  in  bowling,  f  Music.  To  divide 
(a  chord)  by  rendering  its  component  tones  separately,  as 
in  an  arpeggio ;  to  divide  (a  note)  into  an  equivalent  series 
of  shorter  notes. 

Frangere  voces  means  to  break  the  long  notes  into  ornamental 
flourishes  ;  hence  musica  fracta,  broken  music.  C.  F.  A.  Williams. 
g  Teleg.  To  stop  (the  sending  operator)  to  verify  a  message. 

9.  To  cause  in  (one)  the  discontinuance  (of  a  habit  or  prac¬ 

tice)  ;  as,  to  break  any  one  of  a  bad  habit ;  also,  with  off,  to 
discontinue.  “  Break  off  thy  sins.”  Dan.  iv.  27. 

10.  To  alter  the  character  of ;  specif.  :  a  Of  hard  water, 
to  soften  (lye),  b  Of  colors,  to  alter  the  tone  of  by  an  ad¬ 
mixture  of  another  color  or  shade. 

Syn.  — Dispart,  rend,  tear:  shatter,  batter;  violate,  in¬ 
fringe  ;  demolisrij  destroy  ;  Durst,  dislocate, 
to  break  a  gun,  Firearms ,  to  open  a  breech-loading  gun  or 
pistol.  — to  b.  a  house,  Law ,  to  remove  or  set  aside  with 
violence  and  a  felonious  intent  any  part  of  a  house  or  of 
the  fastenings  provided  to  secure  it.  The  breaking  is  ac¬ 
tual  ;  or  it  may  be  constructive,  as  where  an  entrance  is 
gained  by  fraud,  conspiracy,  or  threats.  —  to  b.  a  lance,  to 
engage  in  a  tilt  or  contest,  -  to  b.  a  straw,  to  fall  out ; 
quarrel.  Humorous.  —  to  b.  bread,  to  partake  of  or  dis¬ 
pense  bread  or  food,  as  in  the  Communion.  —  to  b.  bulk,  to 
destroy  the  entirety  of  a  load,  package,  etc.,  as  in  begin¬ 
ning  to  unload,  or  in  transferring  in  detail,  as  from  boats 
to  cars,  or  otherwise  removing  or  taking  aw  ay  a  part  of  it; 
specif.,  of  a  bailee,  to  treat  that  which  is  held  by  bailment 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  destroy  its  entirety  in  the  eyes  of 
the  law,  as  by  opening  a  package  and  removing  part  of  the 
contents.  Such  an  act  if  done  in  breach  of  trust  terminates 
the  bailment,  so  that  in  the  commission  of  any  subsequent 
wrongful  act  the  bailee  no  longer  has  that  character.  — 
to  b.  camp,  to  take  the  camp  to  pieces  ;  pack  up  and  abandon 
the  camping  ground.  — to  b.  cover  or  covert,  to  start  from 
a  covert  or  lair;  — said  of  game.  — to  b.  down,  a  To  break 
(anything)  so  as  to  force  or  cause  (it)  to  fall  downward  ; 
to  demolish ;  destroy,  b  To  crush  ;  overwhelm  ;  as,  to 
break  doten  one’s  strength  ;  to  break  doum  opposition. 
C  To  shape  or  crush  by  rolling,  stamping,  or  the  like,  as 
in  the  preliminary  processes  of  metal  working,  in  granu¬ 
lating  the  mill  cake  of  gunpowder,  etc.  d  To  qualify ; 
tone  down;  as,  to  break  down  a  colbr.  —  to  b.  ground,  a 
To  open  the  earth  as  for  planting ;  to  commence  excava¬ 
tion,  as  for  building,  siege  operations,  and  the  like  ;  as,  to 
break  ground  for  a  foundation,  a  canal,  or  a  railroad: 
hence,  to  begin  to  execute  any  project,  b  Naut.  To  raise 
the  anchor  from  the  bottom  — to  b.  in.  a  To  force  in; 
as,  to  break  in  a  door,  b  To  train ;  discipline  ;  as,  to  break 
in  a  horse.  —  to  b.  Jail,  to  make  an  unlawful  escape  from 


jail.  See  prison  breach.  —  to  break  no  squares,  to  create 
no  disturbance ;  make  no  difference.  Obs.  or  Archaic.— 
to  b.  one’s  neck,  to  hasten  or  strive  in  a  breakneck  manner. 
Colloq.  — to  b.  out.  a  To  take  or  force  out  by  or  as  it  by 
breaking ;  as,  to  break  out  a  pane  of  glass,  b  Rant.  To 
take  out,  open  up,  or  loosen,  preparatory  to  using ;  as,  to 
break  out  stores  or  a  sail.  A  sail  is  often  hoisted  in  stops 
and  broken  out  by  breaking  the  stops,  —  to  b.  out  a  cargo, 
to  unstow  a  cargo,  so  as  to  unload  it  easily.  —  to  b.  parle,  to 
begin  a  parley.  Obs.  —  to  b.  Priscian’s  head,  to  infringe  or 
violate  the  rules  of  grammar.  See  Priscian,  Bioy.  Diet.  — 
to  b.  prison  or  jail,  Lau\  to  commit  prison  breach.  — to  b. 
sheer,  Naut.,  to  ride  out  of  sheer.  See  sheer.  —  to  b.  soil, 
Hunting ,  to  cross  a  stretch  of  water;— said  of  a  stag. 
Obs.  or  R.  —  to  b.  squares,  to  depart  or  vary  from  an  accus¬ 
tomed  order.  Obs  —  to  b.  step.  Alii.,  to  cease  keeping  step ; 
march  out  of  time.  — to  b.  the  tack,  a  To  dislocate  the 
backbone ;  hence,  to  disable  totally,  b  To  get  through 
the  hardest  part ;  as,  to  break  the  back  of  an  undertaking. 
C  Naut.  To  break  the  keel  and  keelson ;  — said  of  a  ship. 

—  to  b.  the  bank.  Gaming,  to  win  the  whole  bank,  or  the 
money  staked  by  the  banker  at  one  sitting. —  to  b.  the 
heart  of.  a  To  bring  to  despair  or  hopeless  grief ;  to  cause 
to  be  utterly  cast  down  by  sorrow,  b  To  bring  almost  to 
completion  ;  to  finish  very  nearly;  as,  he  has  broken  the 
heart  of  the  task.  — to  b.  the  ice,  to  get  through  first  diffi¬ 
culties  ;  to  overcome  obstacles  and  make  a  beginning ;  to 
introduce  a  subject.  — to  b.  the  neck,  a  To  dislocate  the 
joints  of  the  neck,  b  To  destroy  the  main  force ;  to  get 
the  hardest  part  done ;  to  break  the  back. 

What  they  presume  to  borrow  from  her  sage  and  virtuous  rules 
.  .  .  breaks  the  neck  of  their  own  cause.  Milton. 

A  capital  spinner  of  a  yarn  when  he  had  broken  the  neck  of  his 
day’s  work  and  got  plenty  of  ale  under  his  belt.  7’.  Hughes. 

—  to  b.  up.  a  To  separate  into  parts  by  or  as  by  breaking  : 
to  interrupt  the  continuity  of.  “  Break  up  this  capon.’’ 
Shak.  b  To  open  up,  as  a  mine,  by  digging  new  or  fallow 
ground,  by  plowing,  etc.  c  To  burst  open  ;  to  open  forci¬ 
bly,  as  a  letter,  a  house,  etc.  d  To  dissolve ;  to  put  an  end 
to.  “  Break  up  the  court.”  Shak.  e  To  unsettle  or  dis¬ 
concert  completely ;  to  upset;  confuse ;  — often  with  all; 
as,  the  news  broke  me  all  up.  Colloq.  —  to  b.  upon  a  wheel, 
to  execute  or  torture  by  stretching  upon  a  wheel  or  wooden 
frame,  as  a  Saint  Andrew’s  cross,  and  breaking  the  limbs 
with  an  iron  bar. 

Breaking  on  the  wheel  was  abolished  in  France  at  the  Revolu¬ 
tion,  but  was  used  in  Germany  as  late  as  1827.  Johnson's  Univ.  Cyc. 
break  (brak),  v.  i.  1.  To  come  apart  or  divide  into  two 
or  more  pieces,  usually  with  suddenness  and  violence ;  to 
part ;  to  burst  asunder  ;  to  dash  in  pieces;  specif.,  of  waves 
or  a  sea,  lake,  etc.,  to  curl  over  and  fall  in  foam  or  so  as 
to  form  surf. 

Break,  break ,  break  on  thy  cold  gray  stones,  O  sea  !  Tennyson. 

2.  To  open  spontaneously,  or  by  pressure  from  within,  as 
a  bubble,  a  tumor,  a  seed  vessel,  a  bag. 

Else  the  bottles  break,  and  the  wine  runneth  out.  Matt.  ix.  17. 

3.  To  come  apart  gradually,  or  part  by  part ;  to  disinte¬ 
grate  or  dissolve  ;  as,  the  cream  breaks  in  the  churn  ;  the 
frost  breaks  under  the  influence  of  the  rising  sun. 

4.  To  fail,  weaken,  or  succumb  as  if  by  breaking.  Specif.  : 
a  To  dissolve  ;  relax. 

She  broke  into  wild  weeping.  Kingsley. 

b  To  open  up  ;  to  be  scattered  or  dissipated  ;  to  give  way  ; 
as,  the  enemy  broke  before  them. 

At  length  the  darkness  begins  to  break.  Macaulay. 
C  To  be  crushed,  or  overwhelmed  with  sorrow  or  grief  ; 
as,  my  heart  is  breaking,  d  To  become  weakened  in  con¬ 
stitution  or  faculties  ;  to  lose  health  or  strength. 

See  how  the  dean  begins  to  break  ; 

Poor  gentleman  !  he  droops  apace.  Swift, 

e  To  fail  in  business ;  to  become  bankrupt. 

He  that  puts  all  upon  adventures  doth  oftentimes  break ,  and 
come  to  poverty.  Bacon. 

6.  To  emerge  or  depart  by  breaking  bonds  or  restraints  ; 
to  burst  forth  violently  ;  as,  a  cry  broke  from  his  lips. 

And  from  the  turf  n  fountain  broke. 

And  gurgled  at  our  feet.  Wordsworth. 

6.  To  enter  forcibly  ;  to  force  a  way  or  passage. 

The  Lacedsemonians  afterwards  broke  into  Attica.  Hobbes. 
7  To  come  suddenly  (into  sight  or  notice) ;  specif*,  to  dawn  ; 
as,  the  scene  broke  on  his  sight. 

The  day  begins  to  break  and  night  is  fle(f.  Shak. 

8.  To  make  a  beginning  by  or  as  if  by  breaking ;  specif., 
to  enter  into  communication  ;  to  communicate.  Obs. 

With  him  to  break  of  6ome  intended  act.  Drayton. 

9.  To  make  an  abrupt  or  sudden  change.  Specif.  :  a  To 
change  the  gait ;  as,  to  break  into  a  run.  b  Cricket.  To 
change  direction  on  touching  the  ground  ;  —  said  of  a  ball. 

10.  To  cease  to  have  relations ;  to  fall  out ;  as,  he  has 
broken  with  the  past ;  hence,  to  terminate  friendship. 

To  break  upon  the  score  of  danger  or  expense  is  to  be  menn  and 
narrow-spirited.  Collier. 

11.  Of  fish,  to  leap  wholly  or  partly  out  of  the  water,  as 
after  the  bait. 

12.  Hort.  a  To  sport ;  to  exhibit  variation,  as  the  flowers 
from  hybrid  seedlings,  b  To  flower  before  the  proper  time, 
as  when  a  carnation  bursts  the  calyx  before  maturity. 

13.  Music,  a  To  fail  in  musical  quality  ;  as,  a  singer’s 
voice  breaks  when  it  is  strained  beyond  its  compass.  Also, 
to  change  in  tone,  as  a  boy’s  voice  at  puberty,  b  To 
change  from  one  register  to  another,  as  certain  wind  in¬ 
struments.  c  To  change  from  one  combination  of  pipes 
to  another,  as  when  there  are  several  pipes  to  one  note  ;  — 
said  of  an  organ  stop. 

14.  Teleg.  To  break  the  sending  operator. 

to  break  across,  Tilting,  to  break  a  lance  crosswise  instead 
of  shattering  it  by  a  blow  w  ith  the  point,  —  to  b.  away,  a 
To  disengage  one’s  self  abruptly  ;  to  leave  suddenly  ;  to 
come  or  go  aw’ay  against  resistance. 

Fear  me  not,  man  ;  I  will  not  break  away.  Shak. 
b  To  dissolve  ;  to  disappear,  as  clouds  or  mist,  c  Sports. 
To  start  before  the  proper  signal  has  been  given. 

A  horse  that  gets  control  of  his  driver,  and  jumps  and  runs  at 
the  score  or  when  getting  the  word,  is  said  to  break  away." 

S.  L.  Board  man. 

—  to  b.  back,  a  To  revert,  as  after  an  interval  or  inter¬ 
ruption  ;  specif. :  (1)  Arch.  To  return  inward  from  a  pro¬ 
jection.  (2)  Biol.  To  revert  to  an  ancestral  type,  b 
Cricket.  To  break  toward  the  wicket  from  the  off  ;  —  said 
of  a  ball. —to  b.  down,  a  To  come  down  bv  breaking; 
collapse  ;  as,  the  coach  broke  down,  b  To  fail  in  health  or 
strength,  c  To  fail ;  to  fail  in  the  performance  of  an  un¬ 
dertaking  or  obligation  ;  to  give  way,  as  to  grief,  despair. 

He  had  broken  down  almost  at  the  outset.  Thackeray. 

—  to  b.  forth,  a  To  issue  ;  to  burst  out ;  to  come  out  sud¬ 
denly,  as  sound,  light,  etc.  “  Then  shall  thy  light  break 
forth  as  the  morning.”  Is.  lviii.  8  ;  —  often  with  into  in  ex¬ 
pressing  or  giving  vent  to  one’s  feelings.  “  Break  forth 
into  singing,  ye  mountains.”  Is.  xliv.  23.  b  To  cast  off 
or  escape  from  restraint ;  as,  to  break  forth  in  riot.  Obs. 
or  R.  Shak.  c  To  burst  into  speech  ;  to  exclaim  suddenly. 

—  tob.  In.  a  To  enter  forcibly  ;  to  interrupt.  \i  Cricket.  To 
break  toward  the  wicket  from  the  on  ;  —  said  of  a  ball.  —  to 


break  in  upon,  to  intrude  upon  (  to  approach  or  interrupt 
violently  or  unexpectedly.  “  This,  this  is  he ;  softly  awhile  ; 
let  us  not  break  in  upon  him.”  Milton,  —  to  b.  off.  a  To 
part  or  become  separated  by  rupture,  or  witli  suddenness 
and  violence,  b  To  desist  or  cease  suddenly.  ”  Nay,  for¬ 
ward,  old  man,  do  not  break  off  so.”  Shak.  c  To  devi¬ 
ate.  d  Naut.  When  sailing  by  the  wind,  to  veer  from  the 
course  because  of  the  wind  drawing  ahead.  —  to  b.  out.  a 
To  burst  forth  ;  to  break  forth  ;  to  appear  suddenly,  as  a 
fire  or  an  epidemic.  “  For  in  the  wilderness  shall  waters 
break  out ,  and  streams  in  the  desert.”  Is.  xxxv.  6.  b  To 
show  itself  in  cutaneous  eruptions ;  —  said  of  a  disease. 
C  To  have  a  rash  or  eruption  on  the  skin  ;  —  said  of  a  pa¬ 
tient.  d  Arch.  To  project,  as  a  chimney  breast  from  a 
wall,  e  To  escape  irom  or  cast  off  restraint;  to  break 
forth,  f  To  begin  speaking  abruptly.  —  to  b.  up.  a  To  be¬ 
come  separated  into  parts  or  fragments  ;  as,  the  ice  breaks 
up  in  the  rivers,  b  To  disperse.  “  The  company  breaks 
ujj."  I.  Watts.  —  to  b.  with,  a  To  fall  out;  to  terminate 
friendship.  “  It  cannot  be  the  Volsces  dare  break  with 
us.”  Shak.  b  To  come  to  an  explanation:  to  confer. 
Obs.  “  I  will  break  with  her  and  with  her  father.”  Shak. 
break  (brak),  n.  [See  break,  v.  t. ;  cf.  brake  (the  instru¬ 
ment),  breach,  brack  a  crack.]  1.  An  act  or  the  action  of 
breaking  or  fracturing  ;  rupture  ;  fracture  ;  also,  the  action 
of  breaking  in  or  breaking  forth ;  irruption;  inburst  or  out¬ 
burst.  Hence,  specif.  :  a  A  departure  or  escape  by  or  as 
if  by  breaking  ;  as,  a  break  for  freedom,  b  A  grinding  of 
grain  or  meal,  c  A  breaking  of  flax  or  hemp,  d  The  first 
appearing,  as  of  light  in  the  morning  ;  the  dawn  ;  as,  the 
break  of  day  ;  the  break  of  dawn. 

2.  An  effect  of  breaking  ;  the  condition  produced  by  break¬ 
ing  ;  a  gap,  rent,  or  breach  ;  hence,  a  lapse  in  a  continuity 
of  any  sort;  an  interruption;  specif.:  a  A  cessation;  a 
pause  ;  as,  a  break  in  friendship  ;  a  break  in  the  conversa¬ 
tion.  b  An  interruption  in  the  rhythm  of  verse  ;  caesura. 
C  An  interruption  in  continuity  in  writing  or  printing,  as 
where  there  is  an  omission,  an  unfilled  line,  a  gap  between 
two  paragraphs,  or  the  like  ;  also,  marks  [  .  .  .  )  indica¬ 
tive  of  such  interruptions,  d  A  change  of  direction,  esp. 
more  or  less  abrupt ;  as,  a  break  in  a  wall,  e  That  part  of 
a  tree  trunk  where  a  limb  diverges. 

3.  That  which  breaks  or  is  used  in  breaking;  esp.,  that 
which  serves  to  interrupt ;  something  interposed  so  as  to 
cause  a  rupture  of  continuity. 

4.  That  which  is  broken  out  or  broken  off  ;  a  fragment ;  a 
part  produced  by  or  as  by  breaking  ;  hence,  a  part  result¬ 
ing  from  a  division ;  a  modicum  ;  a  quantity ;  specif.  :  a 
A  lot  or  consignment,  as  of  tea.  b  Dial.  A  large  quantity ; 
a  great  number. 

5.  In  various  technical  senses:  a  Fort.  A  change  of  di¬ 
rection  in  the  line  of  the  parapet  of  a  curtain,  b  The 
angle  where  the  brim  and  body  of  a  hat  meet,  c  Geol.  <t* 
Mining.  A  fault,  d  Naut.  A  partin  a  ship  or  deck  where 
a  partial  deck  ends  and  there  is  a  drop  to  a  deck  on  a  lower 
level,  e  Elec.  An  opening  or  lack  of  continuity  in  a  cir¬ 
cuit,  interrupting  the  electric  current,  f  Teleg.  A  com¬ 
mutator.  g  Type  Founding.  A  rough  jet  of  metal  on  the 
shank  as  cast,  removed  in  finishing,  h  Mach.  The  gap  in 
a  break  or  gap  lathe,  i  Stock  Exchange.  A  sudden  and 
abrupt  decline  of  prices.  Amer.  \  Print.  The  last  line 
of  a  paragraph  ;  a  break  line,  k  A  bench  or  machine  used 
in  kneading  dough.  1  A  public  sale  of  tobacco;  also,' the 
previous  opening  of  the  hogsheads.  Amer. 

6  Of  lands  :  a  A  portion  of  land  distinct  or  divided  off 
from  that  adjacent ;  also,  one  plowed  preparatory  to  sow¬ 
ing  or  the  like  ;  a  breach,  b  An  irregular  rough  piece  of 
ground  ;  pi.,  a  line  of  cliffs,  and  associated  spurs  and  small 
valleys,  at  a  mesa’s  edge  or  a  river’s  head.  West.  V.  S. 

7*  Music,  a  An  abrupt  change  in  the  quality  or  pitch  of  a 
tone,  b  The  point  where  one  register  changes  to  another, 
as  of  a  voice,  or  of  instruments  in  which  increased  blowing 
raises  the  tone  an  octave,  c  In  compound  organ  stops,  a 
point  where  the  relative  pitch  of  the  pipes  changes. 

8  Sports  and  Games,  a  Tenpins.  A  failure  to  get  a  strike 
or  a  spare  on  a  frame,  b  Pool.  The  shot  that  scatters  the 
balls,  as  at  the  opening  of  a  game,  c  A  sequence  of  suc¬ 
cessful  shots  in  billiard  or  pool  games  or  in  croquet ;  a  run  ; 
as,  a  break  of  eight  balls,  at  pool ;  the  score  counted  in  such 
a  sequauce ;  as,  a  sixty  break,  d  Cricket.  Deviation  of  a 
bowled  ball  after  striking  the  ground  ;  also,  amount  of  such 
deviation  when  the  ball  reaches  the  plane  of  the  wicket, 
e  Pugilism.  Act  of  separating  after  a  clinch. 

9.  a  An  amusing  incident ;  a  jest  or  joke.  Dial,  or  Vulgar. 
b  A  blunder  ;  esp.,  the  saying  or  doing  of  something  which 
should  not  have  been  said  or  done.  Colloq.,  Amer. 

10.  A  counting  of  driven  6heep  or  cattle  by  driving  or 
guiding  them  through  an  improvised  gate  or  passageway, 
as  a  break  in  a  fence,  or  the  like.  Australia. 

break  and  catch,  a  way  of  driving  so  as  to  make  the  horse 
catch  quickly  after  breaking.  —  b.  of  forecastle,  Naut.,  the 
extreme  end  of  the  forecastle  toward  the  waist.  — b.  of 
poop,  Naut.,  the  extreme  end  of  the  poop  toward  the  waist, 
break'a-ble  (-d-b’l),  a.  Susceptible  or  capable  of  being 
broken.  —  break'a-ble-ness.  n. 
breakage  (brak'aj),  n.  1.  Act  or  result  of  breaking  ;  a 
break  ;  a  breaking  ;  articles  broken. 

2.  An  allowance  or  compensation  for  things  broken. 

3.  Naut.  Space  left  unfilled  in  stowing  the  hold, 
break'age,  n.  Action  of  applying  a  break.  =  brakeage. 
break'a-way'  (-d-wa'),  n.  [ break  -f-  away.']  1.  A  wild 

rush  of  sheep,  cattle,  horses,  or  camels  (esp.  at  the  smell 
or  the  sight  of  water)  ;  a  stampede  ;  also,  an  animal  that 
breaks  away  from  a  herd.  Australasia. 

2.  Sports.  The  start  of  competitors  or  antagonists  in  a 
contest,  esp.  when  premature  ;  also,  in  pugilism,  a  break, 
break'ax'  )  (-5ks'),  n.  Any  of  various  hard  woods  difficult 
break'axe'  )  to  chop;  specif.,  the  wrood  of  a  tiliaceous 
tree  ( Sloanea  jamaicensis)  of  Jamaica  ,  also,  the  tree  itself, 
break'back'  (-b5k'),  a.  Back-breaking  ;  crushing, 
break'back',  n.  Cricket.  A  break  which  comes  into  the 
wicket  from  the  off. 
break'bone'  fe'ver  (-bon').  Dengue. 
break'bones/  (-bonzO,  n.  1.  =  ossifrage. 

2.  The  stichwort.  Dial.  Eng. 
break'— clr' cult,  n.  Elec.  A  device  for  breaking  a  circuit, 
break'down'  (-doun'),  n.  1.  Act  or  result  of  breaking  down 
(see  to  break  down,  under  break,  v.  t.)\  esp.,  a  breaking 
that  causes  a  collapse  ;  dow  nfall ;  failure. 

2-  A  noisy,  rapid,  shuffling  dance,  esp.  one  engaged  in 
competitively  by  groups  or  pairs  in  succession. 

Don’t  clear  out  when  the  quadrilles  are  over,  for  we  are  going 
to  have  a  breakdown  to  wind  up  with  New  Eng.  Tales 


food,  foot  i  out,  oil;  chair;  go;  sing,  irjk;  then,  thin;  nature,  verdure  (250) ;  K  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144) ;  bolt ;  yet ;  zh  =  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Goidb. 
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breaker  (brak'er),  n.  1.  One  that  breaks  ;  specif.  :  a  A 
machine  or  plant  for  breaking  rocks,  or  for  breaking  coal, 
b  Paper  Making.  A  tub  hi  which  rags  are  washed  and  cut. 
See  Hollander,  c  Leather  Manufacture.  One  of  a  series 
of  perforated  projections  used  in  a  revolving  tumbler  or 
drum  for  treating  skins,  d  Spinning.  A  machine  to  break 
wool  or  cotton,  e  Rope  Making.  One  of  a  pair  of  frames 
for  breaking  hemp,  f  Fur  Dressing.  A  knife  for  scraping 
the  skin  to  break  the  membrane. 

2.  [Cf.  Sp.  harrica .]  Naut.  A  small  water  cask. 

3.  A  wave  breaking  into  foam  against  the  shore,  or  against 
a  sand  bank,  or  a  rock  or  reef  near  the  surface. 

4.  A  transverse  ridge  in  a  road  to  facilitate  drainage. 

Syu.  — See  wave. 

break'fast  (brSk'fdst),  n.  [ break  -f-  fast.]  1.  The  first 
meal  in  the  day,  or  that  which  is  eaten  at  the  first  meal. 

A  sorry  breakfast  for  my  lord  protector.  Shah. 

2.  A  meal  after  fasting  ;  also,  food. 

The  wolves  will  get  a  breakfast  by  my  death.  Dryden. 
break'fast.  v.  i.  ;  break'fast-ed  ;  break'fast-ing.  To 
break  one's  fast  in  the  morning ;  to  eat  breakfast. 

First,  sir,  I  read,  and  then  I  breakfast.  Prior. 

break'fast.  v.  t.  To  furnish  or  entertain  with  breakfast, 
break  flour  (brak).  Flour  obtained  from  a  break  in  the 
process  of  milling  ;  also,  a  grade  of  flour  made  by  mingling 
the  flour  obtained  from  the  different  breaks, 
breaking,  />.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  of  break.  Specif.  :  vb.  n.  Phon. 
a  A  sound  change  consisting  in  the  conversion  of  a  simple 
vowel  sound  into  a  diphthong  through  the  influence  of  a 
contiguous  sound.  The  process  was  common  in  Anglo- 
Saxon  or  Old  English,  where  it  took  place  in  combinations 
of  vowels,  as  a  or  e,  and  a  follow  ing  consonant  group  begin¬ 
ning  with  r,  l,  or  h  (or  x  =  hs),  a  becoming  “  broken  ”  to 
ea,  and  e  to  e.o ;  as,  OS.,  etc.,  half  AS.  healf;  AS.  were , 
weorc  (work).  This  breaking  is  still  partly  preserved  in 
some  pronunciations,  and  is  clearly  visible  m  the  spelling 
of  such  words  as  Eng.  beards  earth,  learn ,  etc.  b  A  diph¬ 
thong  formed  by  the  process  called  breaking, 
breaking  load,  Engin .,  the  steady  and  gradually  applied 
load  under  which  a  material  of  construction  will  break 
asunder  or  collapse.  —  b.  of  the  monsoon.  =  bursting  of 
the  monsoon.  — b.  pieces,  Mach.,  short  shafts  made  weaker, 
as  a  safety  device,  than  the  rolls  ofarolling  mill,  to  w  hich 
they  transmit  power. 

break  iron-  The  iron,  in  front  of  the  cutting  iron  in  a 
carpenter’s  plane,  that  breaks  the  shaving  as  it  is  cut. 
break'neck  (  ngk7),  a.  Involving  danger  of  a  broken  neck. 

The  breakneck  pace  and  skill  of  some  .  .  .horsemen.  TheCentury. 
break'— Off',  n.  In  a  breechloader,  esp.  a  shotgun,  the 
metal  work  of  the  stock  immediately  behind  the  breech, 
break'stone'  (-ston'),  n.  a  The  saxifrage,  b  Any  plant 
growing  in  stony  places,  as  the  parsley  piert,  the  buruet 
saxifrage,  or  the  pearl  wort, 
break'-up',  n.  1.  Disruption;  dispersion. 

2.  Engin.  In  tunneling  from  bottom  headings,  an  exca¬ 
vation  upw’ards  to  the  arch  level  to  provide  a  new  face, 
break'wa'ter  (-wfi'ter),  n.  A  structure  for  breaking  the 
force  of  waves,  as  a  mole  or  a  sea  wall. 

The  distinction  between  piers  and  breakwaters  is  rather  shad¬ 
owy.  A  pier  carried  into  deep  water  becomes  a  breakwater.  A 
breakwater  joined  to  the  shore,  and  formed  with  a  roadway  or  a 
promenade  on  the  top,  becomes  a  pier.  D.  K.  Clark. 

break'wind  (-wind'),  n.  1.  A  screen  ;  a  windbreak. 
Having  no  fire,  they  made  a  little  breaktvind.  M.  A.  II.  Clarke. 
2.  A  disease  of  sheep.  Dial.  Eng. 

bream  (brem),  n.  [ME.  breine ,  brem ,  F.  breme ,  OF.  bresme , 
of  G.  origin  ;  cf.  OHG.  brahsema , 
brahsina,  OLG.  bressemo ,  G.  bras- 
sen.  Cf.  brasse.]  1.  A  European 
fresh-water  cyprinoid 
fish  (A  bra  mis  brama) 
of  little  value  as  food, 
having  a  rather  narrow 
deep  body;  also,  any  of 
certain  allied  fishes. 

2.  Also:  a  Any  of  vari¬ 
ous  marine  fishes  of  _  „  .  .. 

the  family  Sparid*,  European  Bream  ( Abramis  brama). 

more  exactly  termed  sea  breams.  See  sea  bream,  schnapper. 
b  Any  of  various  fresh-water  sunfishes  (genus  Pomotis  and 
allies),  c  The  rosefish  ( Sebastes  marinas). 
bream,  v.  t.  ;  breamed  (bremd) ;  bream'ing.  [Cf.  broom, 
and  G.  ein  schiff  brennen.']  Naut.  To  clean,  as  a  ship’s 
bottom,  by  means  of  fire  and  scraping, 
breast  (brSst),  n.  [ME.  brest,  breost,  AS.  brtost ;  akin  to 
Icel.  brjost ,  Sw.  brost ,  Dan.  bryst,  Goth,  trusts  (pi.),  OS. 
briost ,  D.  borst ,  G.  brust.']  1.  The  fore  or  ventral  part  of 
the  body,  between  the  neck  and  the  belly  ;  the  front  of  the 
chest ;  as,  the  breast  of  a  man  or  of  a  horse. 

2.  Either  one  of  the  protuberant  glands  (situated  on  the 
front  of  the  chest  or  thorax  in  man  and  some  other  mam¬ 
malia)  in  which  milk  is  secreted  by  the  female ;  a  mam¬ 
mary  gland  when  thoracic  in  position  ;  a  teat. 

My  brother,  that  6ucked  the  breosfs  of  my  mother.  Cant.  viii.  1. 

3.  Anything  resembling  or  likened  to  the  human  breast, 
or  bosom  ;  the  front  or  forward  part,  or  a  swelling  or  bulg¬ 
ing  part,  of  anything ;  as,  the  breast  of  a  hill. 

Mountains  on  whose  barren  breast 

The  laboring  clouds  do  often  rest.  Milton. 

4.  Specif. :  a  Mining.  The  face  of  a  working  or  the  ex¬ 
cavation  of  which  this  forms  an  end ;  also,  a  wooden  par¬ 
tition  in  a  coal-mine  shaft.  b  Arch.  (1)  The  under  side  of 
a  member,  as  a  hand  rail,  beam,  or  rafter  ;  —  opposed  to 
back.  (2)  The  portion  of  wall  between  the  floor  and  a  win¬ 
dow  sill.  (3)  =  chimney  breast,  c  In  a  shaft  furnace,  that 
sideof  the  hearth  containing  the  metal  notch,  d  In  a  plow, 
the  front  part  of  the  moldboard,  which  turns  the  furrow. 
6.  The  seat  of  consciousness,  esp.  of  the  emotions  ;  hence, 
secret  thought ;  the  affections  ;  courage  ;  spirit. 

He  has  a  loyal  breast.  Shak. 

6.  Power  of  singing  ;  a  musical  voice ;  —  prob.  from  the 
connection  of  the  voice  with  the  lungs.  Obs. 

By  my  troth,  the  fool  has  an  excellent  breast.  Shak. 


break 'faster./*.  One  who  break¬ 
fasts.  [cereal)  for  breakfast.  1 
breakfast  food.  A  food  (esp.) 
break'fast  less.  a.  See  -less. 
break'-in'.  n.  1.  That  which 
interrupts  or  varies. 

2.  A  hole  in  brickwork  to  receive 
the  end  of  a  timber,  a  plug,  etc. 
break  'bag-in',  vb.  n.  Act  of 
breaking  in. 

break  lathe.  Mach.  A  gap  lathe 
whose  bed  can  be  disconnected 
so  as  to  widen  the  gap. 
break'man.  Var.  of  bra^kmak. 


break'neck',  n.  a  A  fall  that 
breaks  the  neck;  tig.,  ruin  ;  de¬ 
struction.  b  A  steep  place  en¬ 
dangering  the  neck, 
break'-promise,  n.  One  who 
habitually  breaks  promises, 
break'sha  (brak'shd),  break'- 
shugh,  h.  =  braxy.  Scot. 
breaks'man.  Var.  of  brakes¬ 
man. 

break  van.  Var.  of  brake  van. 
bream.  Dial.  var.  of  breme. 
bream  (brem),  v.  t.  tf  i.  Dial. 
Eng.  rnr.  of  brim,  to  rut. 


7.  Naut.  A  breastfast  (which  see,  below). 

8.  Hydraul.  =  breasting  c. 

breast  (brgst),  v.  t.  ;  breast'ed;  breast'ing.  1-  To  meet 
with  the  breast ;  to  apply  the  breast  to  ;  to  struggle  with 
or  oppose  manfully  ;  as,  to  breast  the  storm  or  waves. 

The  court  breasted  the  popular  current  by  sustaining  the  de¬ 
murrer.  '' irl" 

2.  To  give  the  breast  to  ;  nourish. 

3.  To  bring  or  haul  broadside  on;  —  commonly  used  with  in; 
as,  the  ship  was  breasted  in  to  the  wharf.  Naut.  or  <  'olloq. 
to  breast  up  a  hedge,  to  cut  the  face  of  it  on  one  side  so  as  to 
lay  bare  the  principal  upright  stems  of  the  plants. 

breast,  v.  i.  To  force  one’s  way  with  the  breast, 
breast'band'  (-bSnd'),  n.  1.  A  band  for  the  breast ;  esp., 
in  harness,  a  band  extending  across  the  breast  to  take  the 
pull  of  the  tugs. 

2.  Naut.  A  band  or  rope  fastened  at  both  ends  to  the  rig¬ 
ging  to  support  the  man  who  heaves  the  lead  in  sounding, 
breast'beam'  (-bein'),  n.  1.  Naut.  A  beam  where  the 
quarter-deck  or  forecastle  breaks. 

2.  Weaving.  =  breastroll. 

3.  Mach.  The  front  transverse  beam  of  a  locomotive, 
breast  board-  A  board  placed  at  the  breast ;  specif. :  a  = 

moldboard,  1.  b  Rope  Making.  A  weighted  carriage  to 
hold  the  yarns  tense  while  being  twisted, 
breast'bone'  (brSst'bon'),  n.  The  sternum, 
breast  cylinder.  Carding.  The  first  large  roller,  servmg 
as  a  miniature  swift. 

breast  drill  A  portable  driller  with  a  plate  which  is 
pressed  by  the  breast  in  forcing  the  drill 
against  the  work. 

breast'ed,  a.  Having  a  breast ;  as,  a 
single-6/eG,?/ed  coat. 

breast'fast'  (brSst'fast/),  n.  Naut.  A  large 
rope  to  fasten  the  midship  part  of  a  ship 
to  a  wharf,  or  to  another  vessel, 
breast  harness-  Harness  with  a  breast- 
band  instead  of  a  collar, 
breast'height  (-hit'),  n.  The  interior 
slope  of  a  parapet  or  trench,  against  which 
the  garrison  lean  in  firing, 
breast'-high',  a.  High  as  the  breast, 
breast'hook'  (-hook'),  n.  Shipbuilding. 

A  V*8baPed  timber  or  plate  connecting  the 
timbersor  stringers  of  opposite  sides  where 
they  run  into  the  stem;  also,  a  similar  Breast  Drill, 
connecting  piece  at  the  stem,  more  properly  called  crutch. 
breast'ing,  n.  The  action  of  the  verb  breast  ;  also,  a 
covering  for  the  breast ;  specif.  :  a  A  breast  shield,  b 
Fort.  A  breastwork,  c  Hydraid.  The  curved  retaining 
channel  in  which  abreast  wheel  turns.  See  breast  wheel. 
d  Paper  Making.  A  bed  armed  with  knives  against  which 
the  wheel  of  the  rag  engine  works,  e  Hunting.  In  high 
grass,  a  method  of  hunting  deer  by  riding  abreast  and 
shooting  from  the  saddle. 

breasting  knife-  Shoemaking.  A  knife  for  cutting  a 
clean  face  on  the  side  of  the  heel  next  to  the  waist, 
breast  line  a  Naut.  A  breastfast.  b  Mil.  A  rope  or 
cable  connecting  two  or  more  pontoons, 
breast  molding  or  moulding  A  molding  on  the  breast 
of  a  wall ;  also,  one  on  the  window  sill, 
breast'pin'  (brSst'pTn'),  n.  A  pin  worn  on  the  breast  or 
at  the  throat. 

breast'plate7  (-plat'),  n.  1.  A  plate  of  metal  covering  the 
breast  as  defensive  armor.  See  armor,  lllust. 

2.  A  piece  against  which  the  workman  presses  his  breast 
in  operating  a  breast  drill,  or  similar  tool. 

3.  A  strap  that  runs  across  a  horse’s  breast. 

4.  Jewish  Antiq.  A  vestment  of  the  high  priest.  It  was  a 
double  piece  of  embroidered  stuff,  set  with  twelve  gems 
bearing  the  names  of  the  tribes  of  Israel.  See  bphod. 

5.  The  plate  for  inscriptions  on  a  coffin. 

6.  Arch.  =  breastsummer. 

7-  Zool.  A  hard  or  bony  covering  of  the  breast  of  an  ani¬ 
mal,  as  the  plastron  of  a  turtle,  the  plate  betw  een  the  bases 
of  the  leg^of  a  spider,  etc. 

breast'plow'  (  (-plou'),??.  Akindofplow,forcuttingturf, 
breast'plough'  i  driven  by  the  breast  of  the  workman, 
breast'rail'  (-ral'),  n.  The  upper  rail  of  a  parapet  or  a  bal¬ 
cony;  the  railing  of  a  quarter-deck  of  a  ship, 
breast  strap.  Harness.  A  strap  attached  to  the  collar  and 
supporting  the  neck  yoke. 

breast'sum  mer  (-sum'er),  n.  [breast  sztmmer  a  beam.] 
Arch.  A  beam,  girder,  or  lintel  placed  horizontally  over  an 
opening,  as  a  window,  to  support  the  superstructure, 
breast  wheel.  A  type  of  water  w  heel 
on  to  which  the  w'ater  is  led  at  about 
half  the  height  of  the  w  heel.  It  acts 
partly  by  impulse  and  partly  by  the 
weight  of  the  descending  water  in  the 
buckets.  Cf.  overshot  wheel,  under¬ 
shot  WHEEL. 

breast'wood'  (-wdod'),-  n.  Hori. 

Shoots  coming  from  the  front  of  the  Section  of  Breast  Wheel, 
branches  of  fruit  trees  growing  on  espaliers  or  against  walls, 
breast'work'  (-wQrk'),  n.  1  Fort.  A  defensive  work  of 
moderate  height,  hastily  thrown  up. 

2.  Naut.  A  railing  on  the  quarter-deck  and  forecastle, 
breath  (brSth),  n.  [ME.  breth,  breeth ,  AS.  brwtS  odor, 
scent,  breath ;  cf.  OHG.  bradam  steam,  vapor,  breath,  G. 
brodem,  and  possibly  E.  brawn,  and  breed.]  1.  Odor  ; 
smell.  Obs. 

2.  A  vapor  given  off ;  an  exhalation,  as  steam,  smoke,  or 
reek  ;  esp.,  a  fragrant  or  odorous  exhalation  or  emanation 
from  something,  or  the  air  charged  with  its  fragrance  or 
odor.  [This  sense  is  now  influenced  by,  or  taken  as  de¬ 
rived  from,  sense  3,  below.  ] 

Hast  thou  look’d  upon  the  breath 
Of  the  lilies  at  sunrise  ?  Tennyson. 

3.  Air  inhaled  and  exhaled  in  respiration  ;  air  which,  in  the 
act  of  respiration,  has  parted  with  some  of  its  oxygen  and 
has  received  carbon  dioxide,  aqueous  vapor,  warmth,  etc. 


bream,  n.  [Cl.  D.  brem  broom.] 

The  heather.  Dial.  Eng. 
brean  (bren),  r.  i.  [Ct.  Norw. 
dial,  braana  to  melt,  Icel. 
brdSna .]  To  sweat.  Dial.  Eng. 
brear.  brier. 
breards  (brordz),  n.  pi.  [See 
braird.]  Flax  taken  from  tow 
nt  a  second  hackling.  Scot. 
breare.  d*  brier,  [of  brisket. I 
breas'kit  (brFs'kYt).  Scot.  var.  | 
breast  backstay.  Naut.  A  for¬ 
ward  backstay  set  up  to  sus¬ 
tain  an  upper  mast  when  the 


wind  is  before  the  beam. 

breast  cut.  The  brisket  cut. 
breast'ful,  n.  See  -ful. 
breast  hoe  A  hoe  which  is 
pushed  by  the  breast, 
breast  hole.  Founding.  In  a 
cupola,  a  hole  at  the  bottom  for 
raking  out  the  cinders.  [67?of.| 
breast'ie.  n.  Dim.  of  breast. 
breast'it. 
breast,  v 
breast  knee.  =  breasthook. 
breast  laws.  The  body  of  tradi¬ 
tional  laws  formerly  adminis- 


Scot.  pret.  &  p.  p.  of 


4.  A  very  slight  breeze;  air  in  gentle  motion. 

Calm  and  unruffled  ns  a  summer’s  sea. 

When  not  a  breath  of  wind  flies  o’er  its  surface.  Addison. 

5.  Power  of  respiration  ;  hence,  life  ;  strength. 

Thou  takest  away  their  breath ,  they  die.  Ps.  civ.  ‘Jt. 
The  carthquuke  voice  of  victory, 

To  thee  the  breath  of  life.  Ilyron. 

In  early  and  Scriptural  uses,  the  derivative  sense, 
^  life,”  “strength,”  is  generally  influenced  by  the  primi¬ 
tive  conception  of  the  soul  as  the  “  breath .”  See  soul. 

6.  A  single  respiration;  hence,  a  single  act  ;  an  instant. 

lie  smiles  and  he  frowns  in  a  breath.  Dryden. 

7.  Act  or  power  of  breathing  naturally  or  freely;  as,  out  of 
breath  ;  also,  time  to  breathe  ;  respite  ;  pause. 

Give  me  some  breath,  some  little  pause.  Shak. 

8  Gentle  exercise,  causing  a  quicker  respiration. 

An  after  dinner's  breath.  Shak. 

9.  That  which  is  produced  by  the  breath,  as  a  film  of  mois¬ 
ture  condensed  from  the  breath  upon  a  cold  object;  specif., 
utterance  or  speech,  esp.  a  single  utterance ;  hence,  the 
slightest  effort ;  a  word  ;  a  trifle. 

A  breath  can  make  them,  as  a  breath  has  made.  Goldsmith. 
Princes  and  lords  are  but  the  breath  of  kings, 

‘  An  honest  man ’s  the  noblest  work  of  God.”  Bums. 
No  breath  is  heard  adverse  to  the  law.  Jowett. 

10.  Phon.  Voiceless  expiration  of  air,  as  in  uttering 
those  speech  sounds  which  are  unaccompanied  by  vibration 
of  the  vocal  cords  (as/,  k ,  p,  s,  t,  etc.)  and  which  are  hence 
called  breath,  or  voiceless ,  sounds.  Cf.  voiceless,  and  see 
Guide  to  Pron.,  §  29. 

breath'-of-heav'en,  a  small  South  African  rutaceous  shrub 
(Haenkea  fra  grans),  with  small  coriaceous  leaves  and  white 
or  pink  flowers.  It  is  commonly  cultivated  in  California. 

—  under  one’s  breath,  in  low  tones. 

breathe  (breth),  v.  i.  ;  breathed  (brefchd) ;  breath'ing. 
[From  breath.]  1.  To  give  forth  vapor ;  evaporate.  Obs . 
2  To  emit  an  odor  ;  to  exhale  a  perfume  or  fragrance. 

He  breathed  of  Heaven.  Dryden. 

3.  To  inhale  and  exhale  air  ;  respire  (see  respiration)  ; 
hence,  to  take  breath  ;  to  rest ;  pause  ;  also,  to  draw  tli« 
breath  of  life;  to  live.  “  I  am  in  health,  I  breathe .”  Shak. 

Breathes  there  a  man  with  soul  so  dead  'i  Scott. 

Well  !  breathe  awhile,  and  then  to  it  again  !  Shak. 
4  To  pass  like  breath  ;  exhale  ;  emanate  ;  blow  gently. 

The  air  breathes  upon  us  here  most  sweetly.  Shak. 
There  breathes  a  living  fragrance  from  the  shore.  Byron. 
5-  To  feel  desire  or  aspiration  ;  long  ;  pant. 

Breathing  after  our  destruction.  Knolles. 

6  To  speak,  sing,  or  the  like,  by  means  of  breath. 

to  breathe  again,  to  feel  a  sense  of  relief,  as  from  danger,  re¬ 
sponsibility,  or  press  of  business.  —  to  b.  freely,  to  be  at  ease. 

—  to  b.  upon,  to  exhale  breath  upon  ;  hence,  to  contaminate 
with  one’s  breath  ;  soil ;  tarnish  ;  also,  to  calumniate. 

breathe,  v.  t.  1.  To  exhale;  as,  the  flowers  breathe  fragrance. 

2.  To  inject  by  breathing  ;  to  infuse  ; —  with  into. 

Able  to  breathe  life  into  a  stone.  Shak. 

And  the  Lord  God  formed  man  of  the  dust  of  the  ground,  and 
breathed  into  his  nostrils  the  breath  of  life.  Gen.  ii.  7. 

3.  To  inhale  and  exhale  in  the  act  of  respiration;  respire. 
To  view  the  light  of  heaven,  and  breathe  the  vital  air.  Diyden. 

4-  To  utter,  esp.  softly  ;  whisper  ;  as,  to  breathe  a  vow. 

He  softly  breathe<t  thy  name.  Dryden • 

Or  let  the  church*  our  mother,  breathe  her  curse, 

A  mother’s  curse,  on  her  revolting  son.  Shak- 

5.  To  express  ;  manifest;  give  forth. 

Other  articles  breathe  the  same  severe  spirit.  Milner. 

6.  To  suffer  to  take  breath,  or  recover  the  natural  breath¬ 
ing  ;  to  rest ;  as,  to  breathe  a  horse. 

His  old  brace  of  hates 

Were  breathed  and  vigilant  and  venomous  now.  R.  Browning. 

7  To  promote  free  respiration  in  ;  to  exercise. 

And  every  man  should  beat  thee.  I  think  thou  wast  created 
for  men  to  breathe  themselves  upon  thee.  Shak 

8.  To  put  out  of  breath  ;  to  exhaust. 

'Die  geographer  of  thisLilliput  may  visit  nil  its  corners  without 
sitting  down,  and  not  yet  begin  to  be  breathed.  Stevenson. 

9.  To  act  upon  by  the  breath ;  to  cause  to  sound  by  breath¬ 
ing.  “  They  breathe  the  flute.”  Prior. 

10.  Phon.  To  utter  without  vocality,  as  the  nonvocal  con¬ 
sonants. 

to  breathe  a  vein,  to  open  a  vein  ;  to  let  blood.  Dryden.  — te 
b.  one’s  last,  to  die ;  to  expire. 

breathed  (brefchd),;>.p.  cCp.a.of  breathb.  Hence,  specif.: 
p.  a.  Phon.  Uttered  without  voice.  See  breath,  n .,  10. 
breath'er  (breth'er),  n.  1.  One  who  breathes;  hence,  one 
who  lives  or  speaks ;  one  wiio  animates  or  inspires. 

2.  That  which  puts  one  out  of  breath  or  stimulates  breath¬ 
ing,  as  violent  exercise.  Colloq . 

3.  A  pause  to  take  breath. 

breath  group  Phon.  All  the  words  or  sounds  spoke* 
with  a  single  inspiration  of  air,  that  is,  without  pausmg  to 
take  breath. 

breath'ing  (brefcb'ing),/).  pr.  &  vb.  n.  of  breathe.  Specif.: 
vb.  n.  1  Act  of  inhaling  and  exhaling  air  ;  respiration  ; 
hence  :  a  Stop  or  pause  for  respiration  ;  a  pause  ;  delay. 

You  shake  the  head  at  so  long  a  breathing.  Shak. 
b  Promotion  of  respiration  ;  exercising,  c  Utterance  ;  com¬ 
munication  or  publicity  by  words. 

I  am  sorry  to  give  breathing  to  my  purpose.  Shak 

2.  Fig.  :  Inspiration  ;  also,  aspiration. 

Earnest  desires  and  breathings  after  that  blessed  6tate.  Tillotson. 

3.  Air  in  gentle  motion  ;  also,  a  vent  or  breathing  place. 

4.  The  sound  caused  by  the  friction  of  the  outgoing  breath 
in  the  throat,  mouth,  etc.,  when  the  glottis  is  wide  open; 
aspiration  ;  the  sound  expressed  by  the  letter  h. 

5-  Gr.  Gram.  A  mark  to  indicate  aspiration  or  its  absence. 
See  spiritus  asper,  spiritus  lenis. 

breathing  capacity,  Physiol.,  vital  capacity.  —  b.  mark, 
Music,  a  comma,  less  often  an  asterisk  or  other  small  mark 
(V),  placed  over  a  vocal  score  to  show  the  singer  where  to 
take  breath.  —  b.  place,  a  A  pause.  “That  caesura,  or 
breathing  place,  in  the  midst  of  the  verse.”  Sir  P.  Sid¬ 
ney.  b  A  vent.  —  b.  pore.  Bot.  a  A  stoma.  See  stoma,  b 
In  liverworts  and  lichens,  an  intercellular  space  or  opening 
leading  from  the  exterior  to  the  interior  of  the  thallus. 
breath'less  (brSth'lgs),  a. 
dead  ;  as,  a  breathless  body. 


1.  Without  breath;  hence, 


tered  bv  the  Manx  deemsters, 
breast'less.  a.  See  -less. 
breast'mark',  n.  Surv.  A  mark 
placed  abreast  of  some  promi¬ 
nent  landmark.  [TORIS.I 

breast  pang.  =  angina  pec-| 
breast  pump  An  apparatus  for 
drawing  muk  from  the  breast, 
breast'roll',  n.  The  cloth  beam 
of  a  loom  ;  also,  a  roll  of  newly 
woven  cloth  from  it. 
breast'rope',  n.  A  rope  used  as 
a  breastband.  [wall.  I 

breast  wall.  See  retaining 


breast' weed  ,  n.  The  lizard’s- 

tail. 

breast'wise7  (-w  T  z'),  a  d  v. 
Abreast. 

breastwork  log.  =fenderskid. 
breath'a-bl.  Breathable.  R  Sp 
breath'a-ble  ( breth 'd-b’l),  a. 
See -able,  breath 'a-ble-ness.n 
breathd.  Breathed,  lief.  Sp. 
breath'ful  (br£th'f<361),  a.  See 
-ful.  [ -ness. I 

breath'i-ress  (-Y-nrs),  n.  See| 
breath'ing-ly.  adv.  of  breath¬ 
ing,  p.  pr.  of  breathe. 


ale,  senate,  c&re,  Jim,  account,  am,  ask,  sofa ;  eve,  Svent,  end,  recent,  maker ;  ice,  Ill ;  old,  obey,  Srb,  6dd,  s6ft,  connect ;  use,  unite,  urn,  up,  circus,  menu ; 

1  Foreign  Word.  +  Obsolete  Variant  of.  +  combined  with.  =  equals. 


BREATHLESSLY 
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2.  Spent  with  labor  or  violent  action  ;  out  of  breath. 

3.  Not  breathing  ;  holding  the  breath,  on  account  of  fear, 
expectation,  or  intense  interest ;  attended  with  a  holding  of 
the  breath  ;  as,  breathless  attention. 

—  breathlessly,  adv.  —  breathless  ness,  a. 
breath'y  (brSth'T ),  a.  Phon.  Accompanied  with,  or  char¬ 
acterized  by,  audible  emission  of  breath,  esp.  when  the 
sound  of  breathing  is  of  a  marked  or  unusual  degree  ;  — 
said  of  the  voice,  as  in  singing,  and  of  sounds, 
brec'cia  (brSch'd),  n.  [It.,  breach,  pebble,  fragments  of 
stone,  fr.  F.  breche  ;  of  German  origin.  See  breach.]  Geol. 
A  rock  composed  of  angular  fragments  larger  than  sand 
grains,  cemented  together,  and  often  presenting  a  variety 
of  colors.  —  brec'cial  (-51),  a. 
breccia  marble.  A  breccia  used  as  an  ornamental  stone, 
brec'ci-at  ed  (brSch'i-at/&d),  a.  Converted  into,  or  resem¬ 
bling,  a  breccia.  —  brecci-a'tion  (-a'sliwn),  n. 

Bre  chl'tes  (bre-kl'tez),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  ppe\€ iv  to  wet.] 
Zool.  The  genus  of  acephalous  mollusks  consisting  of  the 
watering-pot  shells, 
bred  (br6d),  pret.  &  p.p.  of  BREED, 
bred  out,  degenerated.  “  The  strain  of  man ’s  bred  out  into 
baboon  and  monkey.”  Shak. —  b.  to  arms,  educated  in 
the  profession  of  a  soldier. 

brede  (bred),  n.  [See  braid  woven  cord.]  Braid  ;  embroid¬ 
ery.  Obs.  or  Archaic. 

Half  lapped  in  glowing  gauze  and  golden  brede.  Tennyson. 
bree  (bre),  n.  [AS.  brsew ,  brSaw ,  eyelid  ;  akin  to  Icel.  bra , 
G.  braue  eyebrow,  OHG.  brdiva.  Not  akin  to  E.  brow.] 

1.  The  eyelid.  Obs. 

2.  The  eyebrow  ;  brow.  Obs.  or  Scot.  &  Dial.  Eng. 
bree,  n.  [ME.  bre ,  of  uncertain  origin  ;  cf.  AS.  briw ,  G. 

bred.]  Broth  ;  liquor  ;  the  juice  in  which  anything  has  been 
boiled  or  steeped.  Obs.  or  Scot. 
breech  (brech ;  277),  7i.  [See  breeches.]  1.  Breeches.  Obs. 

2.  The  lower  part  of  the  body  behind  ;  the  buttocks. 

3.  The  hinder  or  lower  part  of  anything  ;  esp.  :  a  The  rear 
part  of  a  cannon,  or  other  firearm,  at  the  rear  of  the  bore, 
b  The  end  of  a  cylindrical  chamber,  as  in  a  gasoline  engine. 

4.  Naut.  The  external  angle  of  a  knee  timber,  the  inside 
of  which  is  called  the  throat. 

5.  In  a  block,  or  pulley,  the  bottom  of  a  block,  or  the  end 
opposite  the  swallow. 

6.  The  short,  coarse  wool  on  the  breech  and  hind  legs  of  a 
sheep  or  goat. 

breech  (brech  ;  brTch ;  277),  v.  t. ;  breeched  (breeht  ; 
brtcht)  ;  breech'ing.  1.  To  put  into,  or  clothe  with  or  as 
with,  breeches. 

A  great  man  .  .  .  anxious  to  know  whether  the  blacksmith’s 
youngest  boy  was  breeched,  Mamuiay. 

Their  daggers  unmannerly  breeched  with  gore.  .Shale. 

2.  To  fit  or  furnish  with  a  breech  ;  as,  to  breech  a  gun. 

3.  To  whip  on  the  breech.  Obs. 

4-  To  fasten  with  breeching. 

breech  action-  The  breech  mechanism  in  breech-loading 
small  arms  and  certain  special  guns,  as  automatic  and  ma¬ 
chine  guns;  — used  frequently  m  referring  to  the  method 
by  which  the  movable  barrels  of  breech-loading  shotguns 
are  locked,  unlocked,  or  rotated  to  loading  position, 
breerfl'block'  (brech'blSk'),  n.  Ordnance.  In  the  mechan¬ 


ism  of  breech¬ 
loading  fire¬ 
arms, the  steel 
block  which 
closes  the  rear 
of  the  bore 
against  the 
force  of  the 
charge.  In 
cannon  the 
block  usually 
enters  either 
tran  sversely 
to  the  axis  of 
the  bore,  as  in 
the  Krupp 
system,  or  in 
prolongation 
of  the  axis,  as  in  the 
system  with  inter¬ 
rupted  screw.  The 
variations  in  the  dif¬ 
ferent  systems  and 
calibers  occur  in  the 


Breechblock  and  surrounding  parts  of  a 
Modern  Twelve-inch  Gun.  1  Gas-check 
Pad;  2  Spindle;  3  Vent;  4  Obturator,  or 
Mushroom,  Head;  5  Rotating  Crank,  to 
revolve  the  Breechblock;  6  Tray  for 
Breechblock;  7  Translating  Crank. 


arrangements  for  opening,  closing,  and  locking  the  block, 
in  the  obturation  and  firing  mechanism.  In  portable  fire¬ 
arms  the  block  may  be  either  sliding  or  rotating,  or  it 
may  combine  both  motions.  In  many  modern  breech¬ 
loaders  it  takes  the  form  of  a  bolt.  Obturation  in  all  port¬ 
able  firearms  is  secured  by  the  use  of  metallic  cartridges, 
also  in  machine  guns,  macnine  cannon,  and  rapid-fire  guns, 
breech'cloth'  (-klSth'  ;  205),  n.  A  cloth  worn  around  the 


breech. 


breech'es  (brich'ez  ;  -Tz),  n.  pi.  [ME.  brech ,  AS.  bree ,  pi. 
of  broc  breech,  breeches  ;  akin  to  Icel.  brok  breeches, 
ODan.  brog,  D.  broek ,  G.  bruch ;  cf.  L.  bracae ,  braccae , 
which  is  of  Celtic  origin.  Cf.  brail.]  1.  A  garment  worn 
by  men,  covering  the  hips  and  thighs  ;  smallclothes. 

His  jacket  was  red,  and  his  breeches  were  blue.  Coleridge. 
2.  Trousers  ;  pantaloons.  Colloq. 


breeches  boiler-  Steam  Engin.  A  modified  form  of  Gal¬ 
loway  boiler  in  which  the  two  furnace  tubes  unite  beyond 
the  bridge  into  £  single  flat  tube  stayed  by  Galloway  tubes, 
breeches  buoy  In  the  life-saving  service,  a  pair  of  can¬ 
vas  short-legged  breeches 
depending  from  an  annu¬ 
lar  or  beltlike  life  buoy 
usually  of  cork.  This  con¬ 
trivance,  inclosing  the 
person  to  be  rescued,  is 
hung  by  short  ropes  from 
a  block  which  runs  up¬ 
on  the  hawser  stretched 
from  the  ship  to  the 
shore,  and  is  drawn  to 
land  by  hauling  lines, 
breech'ing  (brtch'Tng ; 
breeli'Tng;  277),  n.  1.  Act  i  Breeches  Buoy; 
of  clothing  with  breeches.  2,3,  4  Tackle  for 

2.  A  whipping  on  the  hauling  back  and  forth;  .5  Support- 

breech.  Marlowe.  ing  Block  runmBg  on  the  Hawser,  6. 

3.  That  part  of  a  harness  which  passes  round  the  breech 
of  a  horse,  enabling  him  to  hold  back  a  vehicle. 

4  =  breech,  6. 

5-  Naut.  A  strong  rope  formerly  rove  through  the  cascabel 
or  breeching  loop  of  a  cannon  and  secured  to  bolts  in  the 
ship’s  side  to  limit  the  recoil  of  the  gun  when  it  is  discharged. 

6-  The  breech  or  breech  action  of  a  gun. 

7-  The  sheet-iron  casing  at  the  end  of  boilers  to  convey  the 
smoke  from  the  flues  to  the  smokestack. 

breeching  loop  Ordnance.  In  some  muzzle-loading  can¬ 
non,  a  loop  of  metal  in,  or  in  place  of,  the  knob  of  a  casca¬ 
bel  through  which  the  breeching  was  rove, 
breechload  er  (brech'lod'er),  n.  A  firearm  which  receives 
its  load  at  the  breech. 

breech'-load  ing,  a.  Receiving  the  charge  at  the  breech. 
—  n.  The  action  or  method  of  loading  at  the  breech, 
breech  mechanism-  Mil.  The  mechanism  for  opening  and 
closing  the  breech  of  any  breech-loading  firearm, 
breech  piece-  Ordnance.  The  jacket  of  a  heavy  gun;  — 
so  called  in  some  modern  built-up  guns.  In  the  later  Krupp 
guns  it  receives  the  breechblock  and  relieves  the  central 
tube  of  the  longitudinal  strain, 
breech  Plug-  Oi'd nance,  a  A  plug  for  closing  the  breech 
of  a  gun,  as  of  a  field  gun  ;  a  breechblock,  b  In  old-fash¬ 
ioned  built-up  muzzle-loading  guns,  a  solid  cascabel  plug 
screwed  through  the  breech  to  support  the  inner  tube, 
breech  reinforce-  The  part  of  the  body  of  a  cannon  of 
greatest  strength  surrounding  the  rear  of  the  charge,  be¬ 
tween  the  breech  and  the  trunnion  band, 
breech  screw  a  Firearms.  Ill  muzzle-loading  muskets 
and  rifles,  a  solid  screw  plug  closing  the  bottom  of  the  bore, 
b  Ordnance.  A  breechblock  having  an  interrupted  screw, 
breech  Sight-  The  rear  sight  of  a  firearm, 
breed  (bred),  v.  t.;  bred  (brSd);  breed'ing.  [ME.  breden, 
AS.  bredan  to  nourish,  cherish,  keep  warm,  from  brdcl 
brood  ;  akin  to  D.  broeden  to  brood,  OHG.  bruoten ,  G. 
briiten.  See  brood.]  1.  To  produce  as  offspring  ;  to  bring 
forth  ;  to  bear;  procreate  ;  generate  ;  beget  ;  hatch. 

Yet  every  mother  breeds  not  sons  alike.  Shak. 

2.  To  take  care  of  in  infancy  and  through  the  age  of 
youth  ;  to  bring  up  ;  to  nurse  and  foster. 

To  bring  thee  forth  with  pain,  with  care  to  breed.  Dryden. 
Born  and  bred  on  the  verge  of  the  wilderness.  Everett. 

3.  To  give  birth  to  ;  to  be  the  native  place  of  ;  as,  a  pond 
breeds  fish  ;  a  northern  country  breeds  stout  men. 

4  To  engender  ;  cause  ;  occasion  ;  originate  ;  make  ;  pro¬ 
duce  ;  as,  to  breed  a  storm  ;  to  breed  disease. 

My  quaint  habits  breed  astonishment.  Milton. 

5  To  produce  by  any  natural  process.  Obs. 

Children  would  breed  their  teeth  with  less  danger.  Locke. 

6  To  propagate,  as  any  kind  of  stock;  specif.,  to  propagate 
by  artificial  pollination,  as  fruits,  vegetables,  flowers,  etc. 

7.  To  educate  ;  instruct;  form  by  education  ;  train. 

But  no  care  was  taken  to  breed  him  a  Protestant.  Bp.  Burnet. 
Syn.—  Engender,  generate,  beget,  produce,  hatch,  origi¬ 
nate  ;  bring  up,  nourish,  rear,  train,  instruct, 
breed.  V.  i.  1.  To  bear  and  nourish  young;  to  reproduce 
or  multiply  itself  ;  to  be  with  young. 

That  they  may  breed  abundantly  in  the  earth.  Gen.  viii.  17. 
Ant.  Is  your  gold  and  silver  ewes  and  rams  ? 

Shy.  I  cannot  tell.  I  make  it  breed  as  fast.  Shak. 

2  To  be  formed  in  the  parent  or  dam  ;  to  be  generated, 
or  to  grow,  as  young  before  birth. 

3.  To  have  birth  ;  to  be  produced  or  multiplied  ;  originate. 
Heavens  rain  grace 

On  that  which  breeds  between  them.  Shak. 

4-  To  raise  a  breed  ;  to  get  progeny. 

The  kind  of  animal  which  you  wrish  to  breed  from.  Gardner. 
to  breed  in  and  in.  =  inbreed,  ?\,  2.  —  to  b.  true,  to  produce 
offspring  with  general  characteristics  like  the  parents, 
breed,  n.  1.  A  race  or  variety  of  animals,  or  sometimes 
a  group  of  plants,  related  by  descent  and  similar  in  most 
characters  ;  race  ;  stock  ;  strain  ;  —  in  popular  language, 
often  loosely  applied  to  the  groups  technically  designated 
as  species  and  varieties.  In  more  exact  usage,  a  race  of 
domestic  animals  (or  group  of  plants)  developed  through 
the  influence  of  man,  either  intentionally  or  unintention¬ 
ally,  and  requiring  control  by  man  to  prevent  mixtures 
with  other  races,  and  consequent  loss  of  the  distinctive 
characters.  Generally  these  characters  involve  differences 
of  shape,  and  the  breed  may  comprise  several  color  varie¬ 
ties.  Breed ,  in  this  sense,  designates  a  more  extensive  group 
than  strain ,  and  does  not  imply  directly  traceable  descent 


from  a  particular  individual.  With  respect  to  plants  breed 
corresponds  closely  to  variety  in  the  horticultural  sense. 
Twice  fifteen  thousand  hearts  of  England’s  breed.  Shak. 

Greyhounds  of  the  best  bleed.  Caipenter. 

2.  Class  ;  sort ;  kind  ;  —  of  men,  things,  or  qualities. 

Are  these  the  breed  of  wits  so  wondered  at  ?  Shak. 
This  courtesy  is  not  of  the  right  breed.  Shak. 

3.  A  number  produced  at  once  ;  a  brood  ;  an  offspring.  Obs. 

4.  Act  of  breeding ;  generation, 
breed'er  (bred'er),  n.  1.  One  that  breeds. 

The  breeder  of  my  sorrow.  Shak, 

2  Specif.:  a  An  animal  or  plant  used  for  propagation,  b 
Mori.  A  seedling  tulip  in  which  the  flowers  are  self-colored 
and  have  not  yet  broken  into  variegations, 
breed'ing,  n.  1.  Act  or  process  of  generating  or  bearing. 

2.  Descent  ;  extraction.  Obs. 

Honest  gentlemen,  I  know  not  your  breeding.  Shak. 

3.  Nurture  ;  education  ;  formation  of  manners. 

She  had  her  breeding  at  my  father’s  charge.  Shak. 
4-  Deportment  or  behavior  in  the  external  offices  and  de¬ 
corums  of  social  life  ;  manners  ;  knowledge  of,  or  training 
in,  the  ceremonies  and  polite  observances  of  society. 

Delicacy  of  breeding,  or  that  polite  deference  and  respect  which 
civility  obliges  us  either  to  express  or  counterfeit  towards  the 
persons  with  whom  we  converse.  Hume. 

6  The  propagation  of  plants  or  animals,  particularly  for 
the  purpose  of  improving  them. 

Syn.  —  Instruction,  nurture,  training;  manners,  deport¬ 
ment.  See  EDUCATION. 

to-and-in  breeding,  the  continued  interbreeding  of  related 
individuals  through  successive  generations, 
breeze  (brez),  72.,  breeze  fly.  [ME.  brese ,  AS.  briosa  ;  cf. 
G.  brausen  to  roar,  rush,  Sw.  brusa ,  Dan.  bruse.]  Any  of 
various  species  of  horseflies  and  botflies  that  buzz  about 
animals  and  torment  them.  See  horsefly,  gadfly. 
breeze,  n.  [F.  braise  cinders,  live  coals.  See  brazier  a 
pan.]  Refuse  left  in  making  coke  or  charcoal ;  also,  refuse 
coal,  coal  ashes,  and  cinders,  used  in  the  burning  of  bricks, 
breeze,  n.  [From  F.  or  Sp.  ;  cf.  F.  brise,  akin  to  It.  brez - 
za  breeze,  Sp.  briza ,  brisa,  a  breeze  from  northeast,  Pg.  bri- 
za  northeast  wind  ;  of  uncertain  origin  ;  cf.  F.  bise,  Pr.  bisa, 
OHG.  bisa,  north  wind,  Armor,  biz  northeast  wind.]  1.  A 
light,  gentle  wind  ;  a  fresh,  soft-blowing  wind. 

Into  a  gradual  calm  the  breezes  sink.  Wordsivorth, 

2.  An  excited  or  ruffled  state  of  feeling;  a  ffurry  of  ex¬ 
citement  ;  a  disturbance  ;  a  quarrel.  Colloq. 

3.  A  whisper ;  a  vague  report ;  rumor.  Colloq. 

Syn.  —  See  wind. 

breeze,  v.  i. ;  breezed  (brezd) ;  breez'ing.  To  blow  gently, 
to  breeze  up,  Naut.,  to  freshen  ;  —  said  of  the  wind, 
breeze,  v.  t.  Horse  Training.  To  drive  or  ride  at  a  brisk, 
or  breeze-making,  gait,  as  in  exercising.  Cant. 
breez'y  (brez'T),  a.  1.  Characterized  by,  or  having, 
breezes  ;  airy.  “  A  breezy  day  in  May.”  Coleridge. 

’Mid  lawns  und  shades  by  breezy  rivulets  fanned.  Wordsworth. 

2.  Fresh  ;  brisk;  airy;  vivacious;  full  of  life.  Colloq. 
breg'ma  (breg'ma),  n.  [Gr.  ppeypa  front  of  the  head.] 

Craniol.  The  point  of  junction  of  the  coronal  and  sagittal 
sutures  of  the  skull.  See  craniometry,  II lust.  —  breg- 
mat'lc  (brgg-mSt'Tk),  a. 

Br^  guet'  key  <bra/gS').  [After  BrSguet ,  French  horol- 
ogist.J  Horoi.  The  winding  device  of  a  “  keyless  ”  watch, 
turned  by  a  knurled  knob  on  the  outside  of  the  watch,  and 
provided  with  a  ratchet  wheel  and  click. 

Brgguet  spring.  A  balance  spring  in  the  form 
of  aflat  spiral,  but  with  the  outer  coil  raised 
above,  ana  carried  towards  the  center  of,  the 
rest  of  the  spring. 

bre'hon  (bre'hbn),  n.  [Ir.  breitheamh  judge.] 

An  ancient  Irish  lawyer  or  judge.  The  bre-  Breguet 
hons  constituted  a  class  of  professional  law-  Spring, 
vers  and  judges,  whose  occupation  in  later  days  became 
hereditary  to  their  pupils  or  literary  foster  sons.  They 
administered  a  body  of  legal  rules  (called  the  brehon  law) 
developed  by  them  from  the  ancient  pagan  laws,  Scriptur¬ 
al  laws,  ana  the  canon  law.  The  chief  records  of  these 
laws  are  the  “  Book  of  Aicill  ’’and  the  Senehus  Mor ;  they 
were  finally  abolished  in  the  reign  of  James  I. 
breis'lak  ite  (bris'ldk-it),  n.  [After  S.  Breislak ,  Italian 
geologist.]  Min.  A  dark,  wool-like  variety  of  ampliibole. 
breit'haupt-ite  (brit'houpt-it),  n.  [After  J.  A.  F.  Breit- 
haupt ,  German  mineralogist.]  Min.  Nickel  antimonide, 
NiSb,  a  copper-colored  mineral  usually  arborescent. 

II  bre-lan' (bre-laN'),  72.  [F.]  Card  Playing,  a  A  French 

gambling  game  somewhat  like  poker,  b  I11  French  games, 
a  pair  royal,  or  triplet. 

II  bre-lan'  car'r^'  (ka/ra')  [F.  carre  square],  a  double  pair 
royal.  —  b.  fa'vo'ri'  (fa'vo'reO  [F.  favori  favorite],  a  pair 
royal  composed  of  2  cards  in  the  hand  and  the  card  turned, 
bre  loque'  (bre-lSk'),  11.  [F.]  A  seal  or  charm  for  a 

watch  chain.  “  His  chains  and  breloques .”  Thackeray . 

breme  (brem  ;  dial,  also  brim),  a.  [ME.  breme ,  brime ,  AS. 
breme,  bryme,  famous.]  1.  Famous;  well  known.  Obs. 
2-  Brilliant;  clear;  distinct.  Obs. 

3.  Fierce;  sharp  ;  severe;  cruel.  Archaic  or  Dial.  Eng. 
From  the  6eptentrion  cold,  in  the  breme  freezing  air.  Drayton. 

—  breme'ly,  adv.  Obs.  —  breme'ness,  n.  Obs. 
Bren'dan,  Saint  (sant  brSn'dan).  Ill  Irish  legend,  a 
sainted  priest  and  traveler  of  the  6th  century  who  is  re¬ 
lated  to  have  been  guided  by  heavenly  powers  on  a  voyage 
to  unknown  and  marvelous  islands.  His  day  in  the  calen¬ 
dar  is  Mav  16.  See  Island  of  St.  Brendan. 


breawis.  Dial.  var.  of  brewis. 
bre'ba  (bra'ba  ;  133),  n.  [Sp. 
ret’a.J  Hort.  A  tig  of  the  first 
crop,  ripening  on  the  old  wood, 
bree.  t  BREAK, 
b.  rec.  Abbr.  Bills  receivable, 
brecate.  4*  bracket. 
brech.  4*  breech. 
brech'am  ( breK'dtnln  JCf.  AS. 
beorgan  to  protect  and  E.  A«me.] 
The  collar  of  a  work  horse.  Scot. 
breche.  4*  rheach,  breech. 
brfcche  violette'  (i>rfsh  vyS/- 
lSt').  [F.l  A  kind  of  reddish 
violet  or  bluish  breccia  marble, 
breck  (br?k),  n.  [Cf.  break.] 
Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng.  1.  A  breach  ; 
break  ;  blemish. 

2.  A  field  ;  a  piece  of  land, 
breck'an.  breck'en  (brPk'2n). 
Scot.  &  dial.  Eng.  vars.  of 
BRACKEN. 

brecke.  4*  breck. 

bred.  4*  bird,  breed,  brede  ; 

obs.  pret.  of  braid. 

bred.  Bread.  Obs.  or  Ref.  Sp. 

bred,??.  [AS.  bred.  See  board.] 

A  tablet  ;  a  bakeboard  ;  a  lid. 

Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 


bredale.  +  bridal. 
bred'berg-lte  (brf-d'bftrg-It),  n. 
[Alter  iT.  G.  Bredbergi]  Mm. 
A  variety  of  anlradite  (see  oar- 
net,  1),  containing  magnesium, 
brede.  4*  bird,  bred,  breed. 
brede.  Obs.  or  dial.  var.  of 
bread. 

brede  (bred),  v.  t.  Sr  i.  [AS.  brie- 
dan .]  To  bresden  ;  overspread  ; 
extend.  Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 
brede,  n.  [AS.  brsedu. ]  Breadth. 
Obs.  Chaucer. 

brede,  v.  t.  [AS.  brsedan  to 
I  roast.]  To  roast  ;  toast  ;  boil. 
Ohs.  —  n.  Roast  meat.  Obs. 
bredgome.  4*  bridegroom. 
bre'di  (bra'd£),  n.  A  dish  of 
raw  meat  and  vegetables,  as 
cabbage  or  carrots,  cooked  to¬ 
gether.  South  Africa. 
bred'-stitch',  n.  Also  brede- 
stitch  (the  better  spelling)  and, 
incorrectly,  bread-stitch.  [Cf. 
braid,  n.]  Needlework.  A  kind 
of  old  embroidery  stitch  still  in 
use,  giving  the  same  pattern  on 
both  sides  of  the  cloth. 


bredth.  Breadth.  Ref.  Sp. 
bree.  4*  breeze. 
bree,  v.  t.  [AS.  breg  an  to  terrify, 
fr.  broga  fear.]  To  terrify; 
scare.  Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng.  8[  Scot. 
bree,  n.  Commotion  ;  disturb¬ 
ance.  Dial.  Eng.  if  Scot. 
breead.  Dial.  var.  of  braid, 
broad. 

breech  band.  =  breeching,  3. 
breech  bolt.  =  bolt,  ti.,  11. 
breech^clout',  n.  =  brebch- 
CLOTH. 

Breeches  Bible.  See  Bibi.e. 
breeches -flower,  n.  The  Dutch¬ 
man ’s-breeches. 
breech'es-less,  a.  See -less. 
breeches  pipe  A  forked  pipe, 
breech'gir  die.  >?.  A  girdle 
worn  at  the  waist.  Ohs. 
breech'less,  a.  See  -less. 
breech  pin.  =  breech  plug. 
breecht.  Breeched.  Ref.  Sp. 
breed.  Var.  of  braid  :  obs.  or 
dial.  var.  of  bread  ;  +  brede. 
breed 'bate,  n.  One  who  stirs 
up  quarrels.  Obs. 
breed'er.  n.,  breeding  sore, 
boil  or  whitlow.  Dial. 


breed'ling,  n.  See  -lino,  dim. 
suff.  Obs. 

breed 'y,  a.  Prolific.  —  breed'i- 
ness.  /j.  Obs. 

breef.  Obs.  or  dial.  var.  of  brief. 
breek.  Obs.  or  dial,  form  of 
BREAK. 

breek  (brek  ;  brYk),  77.  Var.  of 
breech.  Chief  y  Dial,  or  Scot., 
and  now  only  in  />/. 
breek'less.  See -less. 
breek'ums  (brek'ttmz),  ti.  pi. 
Knee  breeches.  Scot. 
breem.  4*  bream,  breme. 
breer.  Odb.  or  dial,  for  brier. 
breer  (brer),  n.  8f  y.  =  braird. 
Obs.  or  Scot,  fir  Dial.  Eng. 
breese  (brez).  Var.  of  breeze. 
breest.  breast. 
breeth.  4*  breath,  breathe. 
breez.  Breeze  (  wind).  Ref.  Sp. 
breeze 'ful,  a.  See-Fi  L. 
breeze'lesB,  a.  See -less. 
breez'i-ly,  adv.  of  breezy. 
breez'i-ness,  77.  See -ness. 
bref .  +  br  1  e  f. 

breg-.  For  obsolete  forms  in 
A  I  breg-,  see  those  in  brig-. 

bregantine.  +  brigantine. 


bregge.  +  bridoe. 

brent.  +  bright. 

breid.  Obs.  or  Scot.  var.  of 

bread,  breed,  brede. 

breid.  Obs.  or  dial.  var.  of 

BRAID. 

Brei'da-blik  (b  r  a'd  d-h  1  Y  k), 

Brei'dha-blik  (bra'tha-blek),  n. 

[Teel.  Brei&ablik.)  Norse  Myth. 

The  home  of  Balder,  according 

to  the  sagas  “  the  land  of  fewest 

crimes."  See  Asgakd. 

breif.  +  BREVE.  [BRIEF.  I 

breif-  Obs.  or  Scot  var.  of| 

breik.  +  break. 

breine.  +  brain. 

breir.  +  brier. 

breird  ( brard  ;  brerd).  Obs.  or 

Scot.  var.  of  braird. 

breist.  breast. 

breithe,  v.  i.  [Cf.  Icel.  breg&a.] 

To  rush.  Obs. 

brek.  4*  brack,  break,  brick; 
obs.  or  dial.  var.  of  breck. 
breker.  +  breaker. 
brek 'fast.  Breakfast.  Ref.  Sp. 
brekil.  +  brickle. 
brekke.  +  breck. 


brek'kle.  Dial. var.  of  brockle. 

brem.  4*  bream,  breme. 
brem'bel.  +  bramble. 
breme.  bream. 

breme.  Obs.  or  dial.  var.  of  brim. 
Brem'en  blue,  Brem'en  green 
(brgm'^n).  [From  Bremen,  Ger¬ 
many.]  Pigments,  now  little 
used,  consisting  essentially  of 
copper  hydroxide.  Both  are 
blue,  but  the  latter  when  mixed 
with  oil  soon  changes  to  green, 
brem'ston.  +  brimstone. 

bren.  4*  bran;  obs.  pi.  of  bree. 
bren  (brPn),  bren'ne,  v.  t.  tf  i. 
Obs.  or  dial,  forms  ol  burn. 
brende.  4-  it  rinded;  obs.  pret. 
of  BURN. 

breng.  4*  bring. 
brenk.  4*  brink. 
bren'nage  (br?n'&i),  77.  [OF. 
brenage ;  cf.  LL.  brennagium, 
brenagium.  See  bran.  1  O.  Eng. 
Law.  A  tribute  paid  in,  or  in 
lieu  of,  bran  by  feudal  tenants 
to  furnish  food  for  their  lord’s 
hounds. 

brenne.  4*  burn.  [Obs.i 

bren'ning-ly,  adv.  Burningly.l 


food,  ftfot ;  out,  oil ;  chair  ;  go  ;  sing,  iqk  ;  then,  thin;  natjire,  verdure  (250) ;  K  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144) ;  boN  ;  yet ;  zh  =  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to§§  in  Guide. 
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BRICK 


Bren'ni-US  (brSn'T-iis),  n.  Celt.  Myth.  An  ancient  Brit¬ 
ish  king,  possibly  a  mythic  form  of  Brail  (which  see),  who 
after  making  war  upon  his  brother  Belinus  became  recon¬ 
ciled  to  him  and  joined  in  his  conquests, 
brent  (brgnt),  brant  (brSnt),  a.  [AS.  brant ;  akin  to  Dan. 
brat ,  Icel.  braUr.]  1.  Steep ;  high.  Obs. 

2  Of  the  forehead  :  High  ;  bold  ;  also,  smooth  ;  unwriu- 
kled  ;  clear.  Scot. 

Your  bonnie  brow  was  brent.  Burns. 

Bren'this  (brSn'thYs),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  /3peV0os  arrogance.] 
Zool.  A  genus  of  butterflies  related  to  and  resembling  in 
color  those  of  the  genus  A  rgynnis ,  but  usually  smaller, 
breph'ic  (brSf'Tk),  a.  [Gr.  /Spet/n* 69  childish.]  Designat¬ 
ing,  or  pertaining  to,  an  early  or  primitive  stage  of  growth. 
Bress  (br8s),  n.  Celt.  Myth.  A  Fornor,  son  of  Elathan, 
known  for  his  great  beauty.  ‘He  married  Brigit  and  became  king 
of  the  Tuatha  De  Danann,  who  deposed  him  because  of  his  ex¬ 
actions.  In  his  attempt  to  recover  his  kingship,  he  roused  the 
Fomors  to  the  war  in  which  they  were  overthrown  by  the  gods, 
bre  tes-se'  (br8t'§-sa' ;  brSt'8-sa'),  a.  [F.]  Her.  Embat¬ 
tled  on  each  side  with  the  projections  opposite  each  other, 
brethren  (brgfcb'rgn),  n. ,  pi.  of  brother.  This  form  of 
the  plural  is  used,  for  the  most  part,  in  solemn  address, 
and  in  speaking  of  religious  sects  or  fraternities,  or  their 
members.  The  members  of  some  sects  are  often  styled 
simply  Brethren ,  as  those  of  the  Dunkers,  the  Plymouth 
Brethren,  and  the  River  Brethren. 

Brethren  In  Christ.  See  River  Brethren.  —  b.  of  the  coast, 
marauders,  chiefly  French,  English,  and  Dutch,  in  the 
West  Indies  toward  the  end  of  the  16th  century.  — B.  of 
the  Free  Spirit,  members  of  a  heretical  pantheistic  and 
mystical  sect  of  the  13th  and  14th  centuries,  holding  that 
man  attains  to  a  state  in  which  he  cannot  sin  on  becoming 
conscious  of  his  identity  with  God. 

Bret'on  (brSt'i/n;  brtt'&n;  F.  bre-t6N'),a.  [F.  breton ,  L. 
Briito  a  Briton  or  Breton.  Cf.  Briton,  British.]  Of  or 
relating  to  Bretagne  or  the  Bretons. 

Bret'on,  n.  One  of  the  natives  of  Bretagne,  or  Brittany  ; 
also,  their  language.  The  Bretons  are  of  shorter  stature, 
broader  head,  and  more  conservative  disposition  than  their 
neighbors.  Their  Armorican  speech  is  closely  related  to 
the  extinct  Cornish  and  the  Welsh  of  Great  Britain,  and 
in  the  5th  century  they  are  known  to  have  received  immi¬ 
grants  from  the  British  coasts.  See  Indo-European. 

Bret  wal'da  (brSt-w61'dri),  n.  [AS.,  ruler  of  the  British. 
See  Briton,  wield.]  I11  the  Old  English  Chronicle,  a  title 
given  to  King  Egbert  and  seven  earlier  Anglo-Saxon  kings, 
and  assumed  by  some  later  kings,  in  token  of  supremacy 
over  kingdoms  outside  their  own.  —  Bret-wal'da-ship,  n. 
bre'va  (bra'va),  n.  [Sp.]  A  large  cylindrical  cigar,  often 
somewhat  roughly  finished.  a  b 

breve  (brev),  n.  [It.  breve  or  F.  brh'C,  '.  .  .  1  h  h  ■ 

and  (in  sense  2)  LL.  breve ;  all  fr.  L.  B  p  0  H  . 

brevis  short.  See  brief.]  1.  Music.  The  ’ .  ■ 

third  kind  of  note  used  in  the  Middle  Breve,  a  Obsolete 
Ages,  equivalent  to  one  half  of  the  long  ™J!™8  ;  h  Modern 
(one  third  in  “  perfect  ”  time).  See  men¬ 
surable  music.  It  is  the  longest  modern  note,  now  rarely 
used  and  only  as  equivalent  to  two  semibreves  or  four 
minims. 

2.  La  w.  An  original  writ ;  any  writ  or  precept  under  seal, 
issued  out  of  any  court. 

3.  a  Gram.  Ac  Pros.  A  short  syllable.  Obs.  b  A  curved 
mark  [~]  used  commonly  to  indicate  a  short  vowel,  as  in 
din,  or  a  short  syllable. 

4.  Any  of  numerous  short-tailed  birds  of  the  family  Pittidae. 
breve,  v.  t.  [Cf.  LL.  breviare ,  or  Icel.  brefa  to  give  a  brief 

account  of.  See  breve,  brief,  n.]  Obs.  a  To  write  down ; 
compose,  b  To  tell,  c  To  enter  or  make  up  (accounts), 
bre  vet'  (bre-vgt' ;  br§v'St ;  277),  n.  [F.,  fr.  L.  brevis  short. 
See  brief.]  1.  A  written  official  or  authoritative  message, 
as  a  papal  indulgence.  Obs. 

2.  A  warrant  from  the  government,  granting  a  privilege, 
title,  or  dignity.  French  usage. 

3.  Mil.  A  commission  giving  an  officer  higher  nominal 
rank  than  that  for  which  he  receives  pay  ;  an  honorary  pro¬ 
motion  of  an  officer.  In  the  United  States  army  and  ma¬ 
rine  corps  rank  by  brevet  is  conferred,  by  and  with  the  ad¬ 
vice  ana  consent  of  the  Senate,  for  “  gallant  actions  or 
meritorious  services.”  A  brevet  rank  gives  no  right  of 
command  in  the  particular  corps  to  which  the  officer  bre- 
vetted  belongs,  and  can  be  exercised  only  by  special  as¬ 
signment  of  the  President.  In  the  British  army  brevet  rank 
does  not  extend  higher  than  regimental  officers,  and  carries 
the  right  of  command  of  that  rank  when  detachments  of 
different  regiments  are  acting  together  in  the  field. 

bre-vet',  v.  t.  ;  bre-vet'ted;  bre-vet'tino  ;  or  brev'et-ed  ; 
brev'et-ino.  Mil.  To  confer  rank  upon  by  brevet, 
bre  vet',  a.  Mil.  Taking  or  conferring  rank  by  brevet, 
bre-vet'cy  (-vgt'sT),  n. ;  pi.  -eras  (-sTz).  Mil.  Rank  or  con¬ 
dition  of  a  brevet  officer. 

brev'i-.  A  combining  form  from  Latin  brevis ,  short. 


bre'vi-a-ry  (bre'vT-a-rY  ;  277),  n.  ;  pi.  -ries  (-rTz).  [L.  bre- 
viarium  summary,  abridgment,  neut.  noun  fr.  breviurius 
abridged,  fr.  brevis  short.  See  brief  ;  cf.  brevier. J  1.  An 
abridgment ;  a  compend  ;  an  epitome ;  a  brief  account  or 
summary.  Obs.  or  R. 

A  book  entitled  the  abridgment  or  breviary  of  those  roots  that 
are  to  be  cut  up  or  gathered.  Jtoilana. 

2.  A  book  containing  the  daily  public  or  canonical  prayers 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  or  of  the  Eastern  Church  for  the 
canonical  hours ;  —  distinguished  from  the  missal ,  which 
contains  the  altar  service.  The  daily  recital  of  the  brevi¬ 
ary  is  obligatory  on  all  those  in  major  orders  and  on  all 
choir  members.  The  breviary  has  separate  parts  for  win¬ 
ter,  spring,  summer,  and  autumn,  each  containing  the 
psalter,  the  proper  01  the  season,  the  proper  of  the  saints, 
the  common  of  the  saints,  etc.  Its  present  form  is  due 
mainly  to  the  revision  under  Pius  V.  and  the  slighter 
changes  under  Clement  VIII.  and  Urban  VIII. 

Breviary  of  Alaric,  an  important  collection  of  Rprnan  laws, 
compiled  by  order  of  Alaric  II.,  king  of  the  Visigoths,  and 
promulgated  in  506  A.  D.  It  is  also  known  as  Lei  Komana 
Visigothorum,  Liber  Aniani,  Lex  Theodosiana ,  Corpus  7 he - 
odosiamun,  and  Liber  Legum. 

bre'vi-ate  (bre'vY-at),  n.  [L.  breviatus ,  p.  p.  of  breviare  to 
shorten,  brevis  short.]  1.  A  short  compend  ;  a  summary. 

The  same  little  breviates  of  infidelity  have  .  .  .  been  published 
and  dispersed  with  great  activity.  Bj>.  Porteus. 

2  A  brief  note  or  dispatch  ;  also,  a  lawyer’s  brief.  Obs. 
bre-vier'  (bre-ver'),  n.  [Prob.  fr.  (assumed)  OF.  brevier, 
and  named  from  oeing  originally  used  in  printing  a  brevi¬ 
ary.  See  breviary.]  Print.  A  size  of  type  between  bour¬ 
geois  and  minion.  See  type. 

This  line  is  printed  in  brevier  type, 
brev  i  ros'tral  (brSv/T-r5s'tral)  )  a.  [brevi-  -f-  rostral,  ros- 
brev  i-ros'trate  (brgv'Y-rbs'trat)  j  trate .]  Zool.  Short¬ 

billed  :  as,  brevirostrate  birds. 

brev'i-ty  (brSv'Y-tY),  n.  ;  pi.  -ties  (-tlz).  [L.  brevitas ,  fr. 
brevis  short :  cf.  F.  brie vete.  See  brief.]  1.  Shortness  of 
duration  ;  briefness  of  time  ;  as,  the  brevity  of  human  life. 

2.  Contraction  into  few  words ;  conciseness. 

Brevity  ib  the  soul  of  wit.  Shak. 

Syn.  —  Shortness,  conciseness,  succinctness,  terseness, 
brew  (broo),  v.  ;  brewed  (brood);  brew'ing.  [ME. 
brewen,  AS.  breowan  ;  akin  to  D.  brouiren ,  OH G.  priuu  an, 
MHG.  briuwen,  bruwen,  G.  brauen ,  Icel.  brugga ,  Sw.  bryg- 
ga ,  Dan.  brygge,  and  perh.  L.  defrutum  must  boiled  down, 
Gr.  Ppvtov  (for  </)pC tot?)  kind  of  beer.  The  original  mean¬ 
ing  seems  to  have  been  to  prepare  by  heat.  Cf.  broth.] 

1.  To  prepare,  as  beer  or  other  liquor,  from  malt  and  hops, 
or  from  other  materials,  by  steeping,  boiling,  and  fermenta¬ 
tion,  or  infusion  and  fermentation.  See  brewing. 

2  To  prepare  by  steeping  and  mingling  ;  to  concoct. 

Go,  brew  me  a  pottle  of  sack  finely.  Shak. 

3.  To  foment  or  prepare  as  if  by  brewing  ;  to  contrive  ;  to 
plot ;  concoct ;  hatch  ;  as,  to  brew  mischief. 

Hence  with  thy  brewed  enchantments,  foul  deceiver  !  Milton. 
brew,  v.  i.  1.  To  attend  to  the  business,  or  go  through  the 
processes,  of  brewing  or  making  beer. 

I  wash,  wring,  brew,  bake,  scour.  Shak. 

2  To  be  in  a  state  of  preparation  ;  to  be  mixing,  forming, 
or  gathering ;  as,  a  storm  brews  in  the  west. 

There  is  some  ill  a.-brewiug  towards  my  rest.  Shak. 
brew,  n.  That  which  is  brewed  or  formed  by  brewing, 
brew'age  (-aj),  n.  Malt  liquor  ;  drink  brewed  ;  also,  a 
brewing.  “  Some  w-ell-spiced  brewage."  Milton. 

brew'er  (-er),  n.  One  who  brews ;  specif.,  one  whose  busi¬ 
ness  or  occupation  is  to  prepare  malt  liquors, 
brew'ers’  grains  (broc/erz).  The  insoluble  residue  left 
from  the  grain  in  making  beer,*nuch  used  for  fodder, 
brew'er’ S  pitch-  A  resinous  preparation  used  for  coating 
the  inside  of  casks,  etc.,  in  which  malt  liquors  are  kept, 
brew'er-y  (-er-Y),  n. ;  pi.  -eries  (-Tz).  1.  A  brew-house; 
the  building  and  apparatus  where  brewing  is  carried  on. 

2.  Brewing  process  or  trad* ;  also,  brewers  collectively, 
brew'ing,  n.  1.  Act  or  process  of  preparing  liquors  which 

are  brewed,  as  beer  and  ale.  The  customary  operations  of 
brew  ing  comprise  :  (1)  Malting,  often  performed  in  separate 
establishments.  (2)  Mashing  (see  mash,  r.  t.).  (3)  Boiling 
the  wort,  with  the  addition  of  hops.  (4)  Cooling  the  wort. 
(5)  Fermentation,  conducted  in  large  oak  butts,  and 
started  by  the  addition  of  yeast.  In  bottom  fermentation 
the  temperature  is  kept  low  (5°-8°  C.),  the  action  continues 
for  a  week  or  ten  days,  and  the  yeast  finally  settles  to  the 
bottom.  The  liquor  is  then  drawn  off  and  stored  for  sev¬ 
eral  months,  during  w  hich  it  undergoes  a  slow  after  fer¬ 
mentation.  This  is  the  method  used  for  lager  beers.  In 
top  fermentation  the  liquid  is  kept  at  15°-18°  C.,  the  action 
proceeds  rapidly  to  completion  (in  3-5  days),  and  most  of 
the  yeast  rises  to  the  top  and  is  removed  by  skimming  or 
otherwise.  The  liquor  is  soon  ready  for  the  market.  This 
is  the  common  method  in  Great  Britain,  and  is  practiced 
in  the  United  States  for  ales,  etc.  (6)  Clarification,  as  with 
isinglass.  (7)  Bottling  and  barreling.  See  beer,  yeast. 


2.  The  quantity  brewed  at  once. 

A  brewing  of  new  beer,  set  by  old  beer.  Bacon. 
3-  A  mixing  together  ;  concoction. 

I  am  not  able  to  avouch  anything  for  certainty,  such  a  brewina 
and  i-oplnBtication  of  them  they  muke.  Holland. 

4.  Haul.  A  gathering  or  forming  of  a  storm  or  squall,  in¬ 
dicated  by  thick,  dark  clouds, 
brew'is  (broo'Ys),  n.  [ME.  brewes,  brouwys ,  browesse, 
brewet ,  browet ,  OF.  &  F.  brouet ,  -s  being  the  OF.  ending 
of  the  110m.  sing,  and  acc.  pi.  ;  dim.  of  OF.  breu,  of  G. 
origin;  cf.  OHG.  brod.  See  broth  :  cf.  brose.]  1.  Broth 
or  pottage,  properly  that  in  which  beef  has  been  boiled. 

2.  Bread  soaked  in  broth,  drippings  of  roast  meat,  milk, 
or  water  and  butter. 

brew'ster-ite  (broo'ster-it),  n.  [After  Sir  David  Brewster.'] 
Min.  A  zeolite  resembling  heulandite,  but  containing  ba¬ 
rium  and  strontium  and  occurring  in  prismatic  crystals. 
H.,  5.  Sp.  gr.,  2.45. 

Brew'ster’s  law  (broo'sterz).  [After  Sir  David  Brewster , 
Scottish  physic istj  Physics.  An  expression  of  the  fact 
that  when  light  reflected  from  the  plane  surface  of  a  trans¬ 
parent  substance  is  plane-polarized,  the  tangent  of  the 
angle  of  incidence  is  equal  to  the  index  of  refraction  of 
the  substance. 

BrBan  chon’s'  the'O-rem  (bre'aN'shSNz')  Math.  A  theo¬ 
rem  discovered  by  Charles  Julien  Brianchon,  a  French 
mathematician  (1785-1865),  to  the  eff  ect  that  the  three  lines 
which  join  the  opposite  vertices  of  a  hexagon  circum¬ 
scribed  about  a  conic  meet  at  the  same  point. 

Bri  a're-an  (bri-a're-an),  a.  [L.  Briareivs ,  fr.  Briareus  a 
mythological  hundred-handed  giant,  Gr.  Bpidpeto?,  fr. 
/3piapbs  strong.]  Pert,  to  or  like  Bri  a're-us  (-&s),  one 
of  the  Hecatoncheire8 ;  hence,  hundred-handed  or  many- 
handed. 

bribe  (brlb),  n.  [F.  bribe  a  lump  of  bread,  scraps,  leavings 
of  meals  (that  are  generally  given  to  a  beggar),  LL.  briba 
scrap  of  bread;  cf.  OF.  briber,  brimber,  to  beg.]  1.  A 
gift  begged ;  a  present.  Obs.  Chaucer. 

2.  A  price,  reward,  gift,  or  favor  bestowed  or  promised  with 
a  view-  to  pervert  the  judgment  or  corrupt  the  conduct 
of  a  person  in  a  position  of  trust,  as  an  official  or  a  voter. 

Undue  reward  for  anything  against  justice  is  a  bribe,  Hobart. 

3.  That  which  6educes  ;  seduction  ;  allurement. 

bribe,  V.  t. ;  bribed  (bribd) ;  brib'ing  (brlb'Tng).  1.  To 
rob ;  steal.  Obs. 

2  To  give  or  promise  a  bribe  to  ;  to  induce  or  influence 
by  a  bribe  ;  to  influence  corruptly  by  some  consideration. 

3.  To  gain  by  a  bribe;  to  induce  as  by  a  bribe, 
bribe,  v.  i.  1.  To  commit  robbery  or  theft.  Obs. 

2.  To  give  a  bribe  to  a  person  ;  to  practice  bribery. 

An  attempt  to  bribe,  though  unsuccessful,  has  been  nolden  to 
be  criminal,  and  the  offender  may  be  indicted.  Bouvier. 

brib'er  (briVer),  n.  [ME.  bribour,  OF.  bribeur  beggar,  vag¬ 
abond.]  1.  A  vagabond  ;  also,  a  rascal  or  scoundrel.  Obs. 

2.  A  robber,  blackmailer,  or  extortioner.  Obs. 

3.  One  who  gives  or  one  who  takes  a  bribe. 

4.  That  which  bribes  ;  a  bribe.  Obs.  Shak. 

brib'er-y  (-T),  n.  ;  pi.  -eries  (-Tz).  [ME.  bryhery  rascality  ; 

cf.  OF.  brimberie  beggary.  See  bribe,  7*.]  1.  Robbery 

or  theft  ;  extortion.  Obs. 

2.  Act  or  practice  of  giving  or  taking  bribes  ;  act  of  influ¬ 
encing  the  action  of  another  by  corrupt  inducements, 
bric'-a-brac'  (brYk'd-brSk'),  n.  [F.  bric-a-broc.]  Curi¬ 
ous  or  antique  articles  of  virtu  ;  miscellaneous  objects  of 
an  artistic  kind,  as  antiquated  furniture  or  metal  work; 
odd  knickknacks.  — bric'-a— brack'er-y,  n.  JIumorous. 
brick  (brtk),  n.  [ME.  brik,  F.  brique  ;  cf.  F.  dial,  briqut 
piece,  AS.  bidce  breaking,  fragment;  prob.  of  G.  or  D. 
origin,  and  akin  to  E.  break.]  1.  A  building  and  paving 
material  made  from  clay  (either  pure  or  mixed,  as  with 
sand,  lime,  etc.)  by  molding  into  blocks  while  moist  and 
hardening  it  in  the  sun  or  by  fire.  Sun-dried  brick,  used 
extensively  in  ancient  times,  and  still  made  in  warm 
countries,  is  much  less  durable  than  baked  or  burned 
brick.  (See  clay.)  Brick  is  burned  either  in  a  kiln  or  in 
stacks  or  “  clamps.”  The  ordinary  red  color  is  due  to  the 
presence  of  iron  compounds  which  are  converted  into  the 
red  oxide.  This  color  may  be  altered  to  a  greenish  blue 
by  a  heat  high  enough  to  vitrify  the  surface,  or  into  brown 
or  yellow  by  mixing  lime  or  magnesia  with  the  clay. 

2.  An  individual  molded  block  of  the  above  material, 
usually  rectangular.  The  average  dimensions  of  an  Eng¬ 
lish  brick  may  be  taken  as  2f  X  4{{  X  9  inches  ;  of  an 
American  brick,  X  4  X  8  inches. 

3.  Any  oblong  rectangular  mass;  as,  a  brick  of  maple 
sugar;  a  penny  brick  (of  bread);  specif.,  Hort .,  a  com¬ 
pressed  block  of  dried  manure  containing  mushroom  my¬ 
celium,  or  spawn,  used  for  planting  in  mushroom  beds. 

4.  A  good  fellow  ;  a  merry  person  ;  as,  you  ’re  a  brick. 
Slang  or  Colloq.  “He  ’sa  dear  little  brick."  Thackeray . 
to  have  a  brick  In  one’s  hat,  to  be  drunk.  Slang. 


bren'ston.  -fr  brimstone. 
brent.  Obs.  pret.  &  p.  p.  of 
BURN. 

brent.  Var.  of  brant,  the  goose, 
brent'-fox'.  Var.of  brant-fox. 
brent  goose.  Var.  of  brant 
goose. 

breny.  ±  brinie. 
breo-.  For  obsolete  forms  in 
breo-,  see  those  in  bre-,  brea-. 
breost.  d*  breast. 
bre'o-then,  v.  i.  IAS.  brkoSan 
(in  comp.).]  To  perish.  Obs. 
bre-quet '  chain  ( b  r  ?-k  P  t' ) .  ! 
[Orig.  uncert.  ]  A  watch  guard, 
brer.  +  brier. 
brerd.  +  braird. 
brerd'ful,  a.  [ME.,  fr.  brerd 
top,  brim,  AS.  brerd.]  Brimful. 
Obs.  [of  brier. I 

brere.  Archaic  or  dial.  Eng.  var.  | 
brere.  Braird.  Obs.  or  Scot,  fr 
Dial.  Eng. 

Bres'cian  ( brgsh'y<Xn),  a.  Of 
or  pertaining  to  Brescia  (see 
Gaz.),  Italy,  or  its  16th-century 
school  of  painters,  represented 
by  Moretto,  Moroni,  and  Ro- 
manino. 

brese.  breeze,  bruise. 

bresil.  +  BRAZIL,  BRISEL. 
Breslau  table  (br.'s'lou).  See 
MORTALITY  TABLE, 
bresse.  +  brace. 
bres'som-er.  bres'sum-er(br?s'- 
•tm-Cr).  Archaic  vars.  of 

BEKASTSUMMKR. 

brest.  +  burst.  [breast.  I 
brest.  Obs.  var.  or  ref.  sp.  of  | 


brest.  n.  [Cf.  Icel.  brestr crash, 

fissure,  want,  loss,  or  AS.  berst 

loss.]  Injury  ;  defect.  Obs. 

breste.  +  burst. 

bres'tel.  +  bristle. 

brest " sum  mer.  Var.of  breast- 

summer. 

bret.  i*  brede. 

bret,  11.  [Cf.  btrt.]  Local,  Eng. 

a  The  brill,  b  The  turbot. 

Bret  Abbr.  Breton, 
bretage.  +  brattice. 
bretasce.  f  brattice. 
Bretayne.  +  Britain. 
bretch.  +  breach. 
bre-telle'  (brS-tel'),  n.  [F.1 

Dressmaking.  An  ornamental 
suspenderlike  shoulder  strap, 
bre-tesse'  (br?-t5s'),  n.  [See 
brattice.]  =  BRATTICE,  91.,  1. 
bre-tessed'(-tPst'),  a.  Bretesse. 
Breteyne.  +  Britain. 
bret'ful.  +  brerdful. 
breth.  Breath.  Ref.  Sp. 
breth.  n.  [Icel.  brse9,  fr.  bra<3> 
sudden,  hasty,  hot-tempered.] 
Rage  ;  fury.  Obs. 
brethe.  breath,  breathe. 
breth'el,  m.  [See  brothel.]  A 
wretch;  agood-for-nothimr.  Obs. 
breth 'er(  nr? th'?r).  Ohs.  or  dial. 
Eng.  &  Scot.  pi.  of  brother. 
bretherhed.  +  brotherhood. 
brethil.  +  brittle. 
brethre.  Obs.  pi.  of  brother. 
bretise.  +  brattice. 

|  Bretone.  +  Briton. 

;  brett.  n.  Short  for  britzka. 
brettesa?.  Var.  of  bretesse. 


bretrtice(br?t'TB)  Earlier  form 
of  BRATTICE. 

bret'tis.  Var  of  brattice. 
Bret-wal'da-dom.  n.  See  -dom. 

breu.  i*  brew. 

breu-.  For  obsolete  forms  in 
brew-, see  forms  in  brev-,  brew-. 
breull.  *i*  broil. 
breun'ner-ite  (broi'n?r-Tt),  n. 
[After  Count  Brevnner.]  Min. 
=  brown  SPAR 
breuster.  ^  brewster. 

brev.  Abbr.  Brevet,  brevetted. 
brevada.  +  bravado. 
breve.  +  brief. 

||  bre'ves  bre'vi-an'tes  (bre'- 
vez  bre/vY-an'tez).  [L.,  shorts 
shortening.]  Phon.  The  perma¬ 
nent  shortening  of  the  ultima 
in  words  originally  iambic  m 
form  ;  as.  Lat.  ti hi,  from  tibi. 

||  bre  vet'  d’in  ven'tion'  (brP- 
v?'  dftN/viiN/By6N').  [F.]  A 
patent. 

||  Bre  vi-a'ri-um  A-la'ri-ca'num 
or  A-la'ri-ci  (bre/vY-a'rY-t7m 
dr-l&r'T-ka/nfim  or  d-l&r'T-sT). 
[LL.]  =  Breviary  of  Alaric. 
bre'vi-ate.  >•.  f.  To  abbreviate. 
Ohs.  —  bre'vi-a  tor.  «.  Obs. 
bre'vi-ate.  a.  Abbreviated.  Obs. 
bre'vi  ate-ly,  a.  Briefly.  Obs. 
bre'vi-a-ture  (bre'vY-d-^fir),  n. 
An  abbreviature.  Obs. 
brevi-cau'date(  brfv^-kd'dat), 
a.  [brevi-  -f-  caudate.]  Zool. 
Short-tailed. 

brev^-con'ic  (brPv-'Y-kfin'Yk), 
a.  In  the  form  of  a  short  cone. 


brev'i-fo'll-ate.  a.  [brevi-  -f  fo¬ 
liate.]  Jlot.  Short-leaved.  Rare. 
II  brev'i-ger  (br?v'Y-j«?r),  n. 
[LL.,  ir.  breve  (see  breve)  -f  L. 
gerere  to  carry.]  One  who  car¬ 
ries  briefs;  a‘  mendicant  friar. 
Obs.  or  Hist. 

brev  i-Iin'gual  (-lYp'gwdl).  a. 
[brevi- +  lingual.]  Zool.  Short- 
tongued. 

bre-vil'o-quence  (brP-vYl'b- 
kwrns),  ti.  [L.  breviloquentia.] 
A  brief  and  pertinent  mode  ot 
speaking.  Rare.  —  bre^ril'o- 
quent  (-kwgnt),  a. 

I1  bre'vi  ma'nu(bre'vTma'nfi). 
[L.l  With  a  short  hand;  im¬ 
mediately;  without  delay;  — 
in  Civil  Law  said  of  a  species  of 
fictitious  transfer  (L.  traditio), 
or  delivery,  of  a  person’s  prop¬ 
erty  to  another  already  in  pos- 
sessionofit  byfeigning‘it  to  have 
been  again  transferred  fora  new 
cause,  where  the  one  in  posses¬ 
sion  is  to  acquire  title  by  pur¬ 
chase  or  otherwise, 
brev'i-ped  (br?v'Y-p?d),  a. 

[brevi-  -f  - ped .]  Having  short 
legs.  —  7?.  A  breviped  bird, 
brev'i-pen  (brfv'Y-pen ),  n. 

[brevi-  -f  L.  penna  wing.]  A 
hrevipennate  bird, 
brev'i-pen'nate  (-p'n'at),  a. 
[brevi- +  pennate.)  Zool.  Short¬ 
winged:— said  of  birds  that 
cannot  fly,  owing  to  their  short 
wings,  ns  the  ostrich. 

||  bre'vis  es  se  la-bo'ro,  ob-gcu'- 


rus  fi'o  [L.]  1  strive  to  be  con¬ 
cise,  I  become  obscure. 

Horace  ( Ars  Poetica.  25). 
brew,  71.  [Cf.  brow.]  A  steep 
incline  North  of  Eng. 
brew'ard(  brO'Prd).  Obs.  or  dial. 
Eng.  var.  of  braird,  brerd. 
brewd.  Brewed.  Ref-  Sp. 
brewe.  +  brow. 
brewe.  ti.  A  kind  of  fowl.  Obs. 
Brew'er’s  black'bird  or  grack'- 
le.  [Alter  T.  M.  Brewer,  Am. 
ornithologist.]  See  crackle. 
brew'er-ship.  n.  See -ship. 
Brew'er's  spruce.  The  weeping 
spruce  ( Picca  breweriana). 
brew'houso',  v.  A  brewery, 
brew'ster,  n.  [ brew  +  -sfer.] 

1.  A  brewer;  orig.,nfemale  brew¬ 
er.  Now  Dial.  Eng.  fr  Scot. 

2.  The  sweet  bay.  Local,  U.  S. 
brey  (bra),  r?.  [OF.  (assumed) 
brere,  F.  broie.]  Her.  A  barnacle; 
—  often  in  collective  jd.  See  1st 
barnacle,  1  b.  Woodward. 
brey.  +  bra  ye. 

breye.  +  bree. 
brey'er.  +  brier. 
brez'i-lin.  Var.  of  brazilin. 
br.  g.  Abbr.  Brown  gelding, 
br.  n.  Abbr.  Brown  horse. 
Bri'an  (brT'&n),  71.  [Tr.]  Masc. 
prop.  name.  It.  Briano  (br£- 
ii'no). 

bri'an  (hr! 'dii),  v.  t.  To  keep 
a  fire  at  the  mouth  of  (an  oven), 
either  to  give  light  or  to  preserve 
the  heat.  Dial.  Diet. 

Brian  Boroihme  or  Boru  The 


hero  king  of  the  Irish.  See  Biog. 

Diet. 

Bri '  an ' chon’a  '  hex 'a -gram 

(bre  '  Un  '  bIiOnz  ').  See  hexa* 
gram. 

Bri  an  Qon'  man'na  (bre/iiN/- 
bon').  [From  Bid  a  neon,  town 
in  France.]  A  kind  of  manna  ob¬ 
tained  from  the  European  larch, 
bri'ar  (brl'?r).  Var.  of  brier. 
bri'ar.  n.  A  crosscut  saw. 
bri'ared(-?rd).  Var.of  briered. 
bri'ar- wood'.  Var  of  brier- 
wood. 

bri'ar-y.  Var.  of  briery. 
brib'a-ble  (brlb'd-b’l),  a.  See 
-a rle.  —  brib  a-bil'i-ty,  n. 
brib'age  (brlb'Bj),  v.  [bribe  + 
■age.]  Bribery.  Obs.  R. 
bribe'a  tie,  '  bribe  a-bil'i-ty. 
Var.  of  bri ba bi.f., bri b ability. 
trib'ee'  (brtb'e'),  n.  One  who 
receives  a  bribe. 

bribe'less,  a.  That  cannot  he 
bribed  ;  unbribable. 
brib'er-ouB,  a.  Like  a  briber  5 
thievish  ;  corrupt.  Obs. 
bribery  oath.  An  oath  by  a  voter 
that  he  has  not  been  bribed. Eng. 
briboure.  +  briber,  [breech. I 
brich.  Obs.  or  dial.  var.  of | 
bri-chette'  (brY-sh?t'),  n  In 
medieval  armor, the  covering  for 
the  hips  and  thighs 
bricht.  +  bright.  [brf.ck.I 
brick.  Dial.  var.  of  break,! 
brick,  v.  i.  To  work  at  or  with 
bricks. 

Brick,  Mr.  Jefferson  (brYk).  In 


ale,  senate,  c&re,  Am,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofa ;  eve,  6vent,  end,  recent,  maker;  Ice,  Ill;  old,  obey,  orb,  6dd,  s5ft,  connect ; 

||  Foreign  Word.  +  Obsolete  Variant  of.  4-  combined  with.  =  equals. 


use,  unite,  urn,  up,  circus,  menu ; 
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brick  (brTk),  v.  I.;  bricked  (brTkt) ;  brick'ing.  1.  To  lay 
or  pave  with  bricks ;  to  surround,  line,  or  construct  with 
bricks. 

2.  To  counterfeit  brick  construction  on  (a  wall  or  the  like). 

3.  To  make  into  bricks  or  briquettes. 

to  brick  up,  to  fill  up,  inclose,  or  line,  with  brick, 
brick  ax  or  axe.  A  two-edged  ax  used  to  cut  off  bricks, 
brick'bat' (-b&t/),  n.  A  fragment  of  a  brick.  See  bat,  4. 
brick  beam  A  lintel  of  bricks  laid  in  courses  with  iron 
straps  built  in  to  hold  the  bricks  together, 
brick  clamp-  A  stack  of  bricks  arranged  for  burning,  as 
with  alternating  layers  of  breeze, 
brick  clay.  Any  clay  suitable  for  making  bricks, 
brick  dust-  Powdered  brick,  esp.  red  brick, 
brick-dust  deposit,  Med.,  a  sediment  of  urates  in  urine  re¬ 
sembling  brick  dust.  It  occurs  in  febrile  conditions, 
brick  earth-  Clay  or  earth  for  making  bricks, 
brlck'field'  (-feld'),  n.  A  field  in  which  bricks  are  made, 
brick'fielder  (brik'fel'der),  n.  Australia.  1.  Orig.,  at 
Sydney,  a  cold  and  violent  south  or  southwest  wind,  rising 
suddenly,  and  regularly  preceded  by  a  hot  wind  from  the 
north;— now  usually  called  southerly  buster.  It  blew 
across  the  Brickfields ,  formerly  so  called,  a  district  of 
Sydney,  and  carried  clouds  of  dust  into  the  city. 

2.  By  confusion,  a  midsummer  hot  wind  from  the  north. 
krlck'killP  (-kTP  ;  -kiln'),  n.  A  kiln,  or  furnace,  in  which 
bricks  are  baked  or  burnt ;  or  a  pile  of  green  bricks, 
arched  to  receive  underneath  the  fuel  for  burning  them, 
brlck'layer  (-la'er),  n.  One  who  works  at  bricklaying. 
The  Bricklayer,  Ben  Jonson:  — a  nickname  given  by  his 
contemporaries,  in  allusion  to  the  trade  of  his  stepfather, 
which  he  is  said  to  have  followed. 

brlck'lay  er’ S  itch(-erz).  All  itching  eczema  of  the  hands 
occurring  among  bricklayers,  caused  by  contact  with  lime, 
brick'lay  lng,  n.  Act,  occupation,  or  art  of  laying  bricks, 
or  building  with  bricks. 

brick'le  (brTk'fl),  a.  [ME.  brekil,  broke! ,  bruchel ,  fr.  AS. 
brecaii ,  E.  break.~\  Brittle;  easily  broken.  Obs.  or  Dial. 
Spenser.  —  brick'le  ness,  n.  Obs.  or  Dial. 
brick'mak  er  (-mak'er),  n.  One  whose  occupation  is  to 
make  bricks.  —  brick'mak  ing,  n. 

brick  nog  or  nogging.  Arch.  Brickwork  filled  in  be¬ 
tween  the  timbers  of  a  wood-framed  wall  or  partition.  — 
brick'-nogged'  (-n<5gd'),  a. 

brick  red  A  dark  orange-red  like  that  of  common  bricks, 
brick  stitch-  Needlework.  A  kind  of  flat  couching,  cre¬ 
ating  the  appearance  of  regular  courses  of  bricks, 
brick  tea  Tea  leaves  and  young  shoots,  or  refuse  tea, 
steamed  or  mixed  with  fat,  etc.,  and  pressed  into  small 
bricks.  It  is  used  in  Mongolia  as  a  medium  of  exchange, 
brick  trimmer-  Arch.  A  brick  arch  between  the  trim¬ 
mer  beams,  that  is,  sprung  from  the  chimney  wall  to  the 
header,  and  serving  to  support  the  hearth, 
brick'work'  (-wfirk'),  n.  1.  Anything  made  of  bricks. 

2.  Act  of  building  with  or  laying  bricks. 

3-  A  place  where  bricks  are  made  ;  —  chiefly/)/, 
brlck'y  (brik'T),  a.  Full  of  bricks  ;  formed  of  bricks ;  re- 

semblingt bricks  or  brick  dust. — n.  A  bricklayer.  Colloq. 
brick'yard  (-yard'),  n.  A  place  Where  bricks  are  made, 
bri-cole' (brl-kol' ;  brTk'wl),  n.  [F.]  1.  A  catapult. 

2.  In  court  tennis,  the  rebound  of  a  ball  from  a  wall ;  also, 
the  side  stroke  or  play  by  which  the  ball  is  driven  against 
the  wall ;  hence,  fig.,  indirect  action  or  stroke. 

3.  Billiards.  A  shot  in  which  the  cue  ball  is  driven  first 
against  the  cushion. 

4-  Mil.  A  kind  of  traces  with  hooks  and  rings,  with  which 
men  drag  guns  where  horses  cannot  be  used. 

The  simplest  harness  for  men  is,  in  military  phrase,  the  bri- 
cole,  which  is  a  loop  to  so  over  the  head  and  a  piece  of  loose  rone 
or  line  extending  therefrom  constituting  the  single  trace.  Tne 
reindeer  in  Lapland  now  wear  it,  and  so  do  men  innumerable  on 
the  canals  and  at  the  fishing  shores.  Smithson.  Rej>. 

brld'al  (brld'al),  n.  [ME.  bridale ,  brudale ,  AS.  brydealo 
bride-ale,  bridal  feast.  See  bride  ;  ale,  2.]  A  nuptfal  fes¬ 
tival  or  ceremony  ;  a  marriage. 

Sweet  day,  so  cool,  so  calm,  so  bright, 

The  bridal  of  the  earth  and  sky.  Herbert. 

brld'al,  a.  [See  bridal,  n.]  Of  or  pert,  to  a  bride  or  a 
wedding  ;  nuptial ;  as,  bridal  ornaments  ;  a  bridal  chamber, 
bridal  duck,  the  wood  duck.  —  b.  lace.  =  carnival  lace.  — 
b.  myrtle,  the  common  myrtle.  —  b.  wreath,  a  A  rosaceous 
shrub  ( Spiraea  hyperici  folia)  frequently  cultivated  for  its 
copious  umbels  of  small  white  flowers,  appearing  in  spring. 
Also  called  St.- Peter' s-wreath.  b  A  somewhat  similar  sax  - 
ifragaceous  shrub  of  Chile  ( Francoa  ramosa). 
bride  (brid),  n.  [F.]  1.  A  bridle.  Obs. 

2  A  loop,  bar,  or  tie,  in  needlework,  etc.  See  bar,  n.,  18  a 
3.  A  bonnet  string. 

bride,  n.  [ME.  bride ,  brid,  brude ,  AS.  bryd :  akin  to 
OFries.  breid ,  OSax.  brud,  D.  bruid ,  OHG.  prut,  brut,  G. 
braut ,  I cel.  bruSr,  Sw.  &  Dan.  brud,  Goth,  brups  ;  cf.  L. 
Frutis,  a  name  of  Venus.]  1.  A  woman  newly  married, 
er  about  to  be  married. 


Has  by  his  own  experience  tned 

How  much  the  wife  is  dearer  than  the  bride.  Lyttelton. 


2-  A  spouse,  of  either  sex.  Obs. 

3  a  A  popular  white-flowered  variety  of  tea  rose,  b  The 
white  Japanese  anemone  {Anemone  j a ponica  alba). 
bride,  v.  i.  To  appear  or  act  as  a  bride, 
bride,  v.  t.  To  make  a  bride  of.  Obs. 
brlde'-ale',  or  brid'ale'  (brid'al'),  n.  [See  bridal.]  A 
rustic  wedding  feast ;  a  bridal.  See  ale,  2. 
brlde'cake  (brid'kak'),  n.  Rich  or  highly  ornamented 
cake  for  a  wedding  feast. 

brlde'cham/ber  (-cham'ber),  n.  The  nuptial  apartment, 
brlde'cup'  (-kup'),  n.  A  cup  or  bowl  used  by  those  at  a 


Dickens’s  novel  “  Martin  Chuz- 
zlewit,”  a  fiery  young  American 
politician  and  journalist, 
brlck'bat'.  v.  t. ;  brick'bat'- 
ted;  brick'bat'tino.  To  as¬ 
sail  with  brickbats.  Colloq. 
brick'en  (brTk'’n),  v.  t.  To 
hold  up,  or  bridle  (the  head). 
Dial.  Enq. 

brick'en.  a.  Of  brick, 
brick  ette'.  Var.  of  briquette. 
brlck'hood.  n.  See -hood. 
brick'ing,  vb.  n.  Brickwork,  or 
imitation  of  brickwork,  ns  in 
making  the  brick  stitch,  [low. I 
brick'low  (-lb).  Var.  of  brio  \-| 
brlckmaker ’s  anaemia  or  anemia. 
Ankylostomiasis, 
brickoll.  •[•  bricole. 
brick'set'ter,  n.  A  bricklayer, 
brick'etone  ,  n.  A  brick.  Obs. 
brickt.  Bricked.  Ref.  Sp. 
brick  tile.  A  brick.  Dial.  Enq. 


brick'-tim'ber.  n.  Mountain 
holly  ( Ilicioides  mucronata). 
brick'wise'  (-wT z'),  a.  Having, 
or  resembling,  the  arrangement 
of  bricks  in  a  wall.  —  aav. 
brict.  bright. 
brid.  +  bride.  [bred. I 

brid.  Obs.  or  dial. var.  ol  bird,  | 
brid'ale'  (brld'al')-  Var.  of 
bride-ale. 

brid'al-ler  (brTd'd.l-Sr),  v.  A 
participant  in  a  bridal.  Rare. 
brid'al-ly,  adr.  of  bridal. 
brid'al-ty  (hrld'dl-tl).  n.  Cele¬ 
bration  of  the  nuptial  feast. 
Obs.  or  R. 

brid 'die.  f  bridle. 
bride'bed  ,  n.  Marriage  bed. 
bride 'l owl' ,  n.  =  BRt ukcui*. 
bride'god',  n.  The  god  of  mar¬ 
riage  :  Hymen. 

bride'groom',  v.t.  To  wed.  Rare. 
bride'nood.  n.  See -hood. 


bridal;  6pecif.,  a  spiced  cup  prepared  for  the  bridal 
couple  at  night. 

bride'groom'  (brid'groom'),  n.  [ME.  bridegome,  brud - 
gume ,  AS.  brydguma  (akin  to  OS.  brudigumo,  D.  bruide- 
gom ,  bruigom,  OHG.  prutigomo ,  MHG.  briutegome ,  G. 
brdutigam ) ;  AS.  bryd  bride  -f-  gurna  man,  akin  to  Goth. 
gujna ,  Icel.  gumi ,  OHG.  gomo ,  L.  homo  ;  the  insertion  of  r 
being  peril,  caused  by  confusion  with  groom.  See  bride  ; 
cf.  groom,  homage.]  A  man  newly  married,  or  about  to  be 
married.  —  bride'groom  ship, 
bride'knot'  (-n5t'),  n.  A  knot  of  ribbons  worn  by  a  guest 
at  a  wedding  ;  a  wedding  favor, 
bride'lace'  (-las'),  n.  A  ribbon  of  lace  or  the  like  formerly 
given  as  a  favor  at  weddings  and  used  to  bind  sprigs  of 
rosemary  or  worn  as  a  decoration, 
brides'maid'  (bridz'mad'),  n.  A  maid  or  woman  who  at¬ 
tends  on  a  bride  at  her  wedding. 

brides'man  (-man),  n.  ;  pi.  -men  (-m2n).  A  groomsman, 
brlde'stake'  (brid'stak'),  n.  A  stake  or  post  formerly  set 
in  the  ground  for  guests  at  a  wedding  to  dance  round, 
bride'wain'  (-wan'),  n.  A  wain,  or  wagon,  bearing  the 
wedding  presents  of  the  bride  ;  hence,  a  carved  chest  for 
the  bride’s  clothing  and  other  presents ;  the  wedding 
presents;  also,  a  wedding  with  invited  guests.  Dial.  Eng. 
bride'well  (-wSl),  «.  1.  [ca/?.]  A  house  of  correction 

standing  till  1864  in  London  near  Blackfriars  Bridge.  It 
was  formerly  a  palace  built  by  Henry  VIII.  on  the  site  of 
a  Norman  tower,  and  given  to  the  city  bv  Edward  VI.  So 
called  from  St.  Bride’s  (or  Bridget’s)  well  near  by, 

2.  A  house  of  correction  ;  loosely,  a  jail  or  prison.  Eng., 
chiefly  London. 

bridge  (brlj),  n.  [ME.  brig ,  brigge ,  brug,  brugge ,  AS. 
brycg,  brieg  ;  akin  to  Fries,  bregge,  D.  brug,  OHG.  brucca, 
G.  briicke,  Icel.  bryggja  pier,  bridge,  Sw.  brygga,  Dan. 
brygge,  and  prob.  Icel.  bru  bridge,  8w.&  Dan.  bro  bridge, 
pavement.]  1.  A  structure  erected  over  a  depression  or  an 
obstacle,  as 
over  a  river, 
chasm,  road¬ 
way,  rail¬ 
road,  etc., 
carrying 


JrO 

Masonry  Bridge. 


roadway  for  passen-  -r-n  ..  ■ 
gers,  vehicles,  etc. 

Cf.  AQUEDUCT. 

Bridges  may  be  di¬ 
vided  into  three 
principal  classes :  a 
Those  built  of  ma¬ 
sonry,  usually  on 
the  principle  of  the  ^  _ 
arch,  b  Those  built 
of  wood,  iron,  or 
steel}and  supported 
on  piers,  c  Suspension 
bridges.  The  second  class  (b) 
may  be  still  further  subdi¬ 
vided  into  (1)  fixed  bridges, 
including  bowstring,  canti¬ 
lever,  tubular,  and  other 
bridges,  and  (2)  movable 
bridges,  including  bascule, 
pontoon,  swing,  traversing, 
and  vertical-lift  bridges,  etc. 
See  also  drawbridge,  pon¬ 
toon  BRIDGE. 

2.  A  movable  landing  stage 
or  gangway  for  boats ;  also 
(now  Obs.  or  Hist.),  a  pier 
float,  jetty,  or  the  like,  for 
landing  from  boats. 

3.  A  ridge  rising  from  the 
bed  of  a  body  of  water  or 
waterway.  British. 

4.  Naut.  A  platform  ele¬ 
vated  above  tbe  rail  and 
extending  across  or  over 
the  deck  of  a  vessel.  Some¬ 
times  there  are  two,  called 
respectively  the  forward 
bridge  and  after  bridge  ac 
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Bowstring  Bridge. 


Bottom-road  Bridge. 


cording  to  their  situation,  and  the.  gangway  sometimes  con¬ 
necting  them  is  called  the  fore-and-aft  bridge'.  When  a  bridge 
has  two  platforms  one  above  the  other  they  are  respectively 
known  as  the  upper  bridge  and  lower  bridge. 

6.  Anything  supported  above  a  place  or  object  after  the 
manner  of  a  bridge  and  serving  as  a  support  for  something 
fOr  as  a  way  over  which  something  may  be  passed  or  con¬ 
veyed  ;  in  general,  anything  resembling  or  likened  to  a 
bridge  in  form  or  position;  specif.  :  a  (1)  The  upper  bony 
part  of  the  nose  ;  also,  the  curved  part  of  a  pair  of  spec¬ 
tacles  which  rests  upon  this  part.  (2)  The  pons  Varolii.  b 
Music.  The  small  arch  or  bar  at  right  angles  to  the  strings 
of  a  violin,  guitar,  etc.,  serving  to  raise  them  and  trans¬ 
mit  their  vibrations  to  the  body  of  the  instrument,  c  The 
part  of  the  shell  of  a  turtle  which  unites  the  carapace  and 
plastron  on  each  side  of  the  body,  d  A  low  separating 
wall,  usually  of  fire  brick,  in  a  furnace,  esp.  in  a  reverber¬ 
atory  furnace  the  one  between  the  hearth  and  the  grate 
(fir©  bridge),  or,  sometimes,  that  between  the  hearth  and 
the  flue  (flue  bridge) ;  —  often  called  bridge  wall,  e  Iron 
Works.  A  plank  way  or  platform  to  convey  fuel  or  ore  to 
the  mouth  of  the  furnace,  t  Arch.  bridging  joist,  g 


=  bridge  bracket,  h  Dentistry.  A  device  for  securing 
artificial  crowns  in  spaces  where  teeth  are  missing,  by 


bride'house(,  n.  A  house  where 
a  wedding  is  being  celebrated. 
Obs.  or  Dial.  Enq. 
bridel.  +  bridal,  bridle. 
bride'less,  a.  See  -less. 
bride'ly,  a.  [Cf.  AS.  brfidlicA 
Bridal  :  nuptial.  Obs.  8r  R. 
bride'maid  .  +  bridesmaid.— 
bride'maid  ship,  n.  Obs. 
bride'maid  en,  n.  A  bridesmaid. 
Archaic. 

bride'man.  Var.  of  bridesman. 
bride'Bhip.  n.  See -mi ip. 
bride’B'-lac'es,  n.  a  The  dod¬ 
der.  b  Ribbon  grass.  Enq. 
brides'maid  ing,  vb.  n.  Serving 
ns  bridesmaid. 

bride'wel.  Bridewell.  Ref.  Sp. 
bride'wort'  (-wflrt'),  n. 
Meadowsweet. 

bridge.  Short  for  abridge.  Obs. 
bridge  bar.  1.  The  load-bearing 
bar  in  a  car  coupling. 


2.  A  straight  lever  or  crowbar 
with  a  point  in  the  form  of  a 
right  pyramid. 

bridge'-bot'or -bote'.  See  bote. 
bridge  deck.  Naut.  A  bridge 
large  enough  to  serve  as  a  partial 
deck.  See  bridge  house,  2. 
bridge'le88,  a.  See  -less. 
bridge'man.  n.  A  bridge 
keeper  ;  also,  a  bridge  builder, 
bridge'mas'ter.  n.  An  officer  in 
control  of  a  bridge.  Eng. 
bridge  note.  Music.  In  the  tonic 
sol-fa  system,  a  note  marking 
the  transition  into  a  new  key. 
bridge  perch.  The  crappie. 
Local.  C  N. 

Bridg'er  tbrti'Cr),  n.  [From 
the  Fort  Bridger  basin,  Wyo¬ 
ming.]  Geol  A  subdivision*  of 
the  Eocene  in  the  western 
United  States.  See  geology. 
bridge  stay.  =  girder  stay. 


anchorage  to  natural  teeth  as  abutments.  1  Mcch.  The 
metal  in  a  valve  seat  separating  the  ports.  J  A  hanging 
scaffold,  as  that  suspended  before  a  canvas  in  scene  paint¬ 
ing.  k  Railroads.  A  framework  spanning  railroad  tracks 
to  support  signals.  I  Astron.  A  band  across  a  sun  spot, 
m  Billiards  and.  Pool.  (1)  The  hand  in  a  position  as  a 
rest  for  the  cue  in  striking  the  ball.  (2)  A  contrivance 
consisting  of  a  notched  or  crossed  piece  at  the  end  of  a 
thin  wooden  rod  used  as  a  cue  rest  when  the  ball  is  in  an 
inaccessible  position,  n  Wrestling.  The  position  of  a 
wrestler  who,  already  on  his  back,  keeps  his  shoulders 
from  touching  by  arching  his  body  so  that  he  is  supported 
by  bis  head  and  feet,  and  sometimes  elbows,  o  Elec. 
(1)  A  device  to  measure  the  resistance  of  a  wire  or  other 
conductor  forming  part  of  an  electric  circuit.  See  Wheat¬ 
stone’s  bridge.  (2)  A  group  of  heavy  conducting  rods 
connecting  an  electric  generator  with  the  main  conductors 
of  a  lighting  system. 

6.  [Perh.  a  different  word.]  A  card  game  resembling 
whist.  The  trump,  if  any,  is  determined  by  the  dealer  or 
his  partner,  the  value  of  each  trick  taken  over  six  being : 
for  “  no  trumps  ”  12,  hearts  8,  diamonds  6.  clubs  4,  spades 
2.  The  opponents  of  the  dealer  can,  after  the  trump  is  de¬ 
clared,  double  the  value  of  the  tricks,  in  which  case  the 
dealer  or  his  partner  can  redouble,  and  so  on.  The  dealer 
plays  his  partner’s  hand  as  a  dummy.  The  side  which 
first  reaches  or  exceeds  30  points  scored  for  tricks  wins  a 
mine ;  the  side  which  first  wins  two  games  wins  a  nthber. 
Thetqtal  score  for  any  side  is  the  sum  of  the  points  scored 
for  tricks,  for  rubbers  (each  of  which  counts  100),  for  honors 
(which  follow  a  special  schedule  of  value),  and  for  slam, 
little  slam,  and  chicane  (see  these  terms), 
bridge  by  conversion.  See  conversion,  5  c.  —  b.  of  boats,  a 
passageway  across  a  stretch  of  water  resting  on  boats 
moored  abreast.  —  B.  of  Sighs  fit.  Ponte  dei  Sosmri),  the 
covered  passageway  which  connects  the  Doges’  Palace  in 
Venice  with  the  state  prisons.  It  was  constructed  about 
1595-1605  by  Antonio  Contino.  Prisoners  were  taken  over 
this  bridge  to  and  fiom  the  hall  of  judgment.  The  term  was 
colloquially  used  of  the  covered  way  formerly  over  Frank¬ 
lin  Street  between  the  criminal  court  and  the  Tombs  prison 
in  the  city  of  New  York.  — in  b.,  Elec.,  in  multiple  or  in 
parallel  (with  a  circuit) ;  —  opposed  to  in  seines. 
bridge  (brlj),  V.  t. ;  bridged  (brTjd) ;  bridg'ing.  1.  To 
build  or  make  a  bridge  or  bridges  on  or  over ;  as,  to  bridge 
a  river. 


A  A  Bridgeboards  ; 
T  Tread  ;  R  Riser. 


!.  To  open  or  make  (a  passage,  way,  etc.)  by  a  bridge. 
Xerxes  .  .  .  over  Hellespont 
Bridging  his  way,  Europe  with  Asia  joined.  Milton. 
3.  Elec.  To  connect  together  (two  parts  of  a  circuit) ;  to 
connect  in  multiple  or  in  parallel. 

bridge'board'  (-bord'),  n.  1.  Arch.  A  notched  board  to 
support  the  treads  and  risers  of 
wooden  stairs. 

2.  A  board  used  as  a  bridge, 
bridge  bracket  Cotton  Sjw- 
ning.  A  small  slotted  bracket  c 
bridging  a  gap  in  the  end  frame  [ 
of  a  reeling  machine,  to  facilitate 
doffing  the  hanks, 
bridge  crane.  Mach.  A  travel¬ 
ing  crane. 

bridge  grafting.  A  form  of 
grafting  used  in  the  case  of  ex¬ 
posed  wounds  or  girdles  in  valuable  trees.  The  scions  are 
placed  closely  together  over  the  wound  and  ultimately 
unite  into  a  continuous  covering. 

bridge  guard.  Railroads.  A  guard,  placed  at  bridges, 
gantlet  tracks,  etc.,  consisting  of  two  rails  gradually 
drawn  in  to  meet  in  the  center  of  the  track, 
bridge'head'  (-h5d'),  n.  Fort.  A  defensive  work  covering 
or  commanding  the  extremity  of  a  bridge  nearest  the 
enemy ;  a  t§te-de-pont. 

bridge  house.  1.  A  house  connected  with  a  bridge,  as 
for  protection,  care,  or  control. 

2.  Naut.  A  structure  amidships  above  the  main  deck  (of¬ 
ten  formed  by  carrying  the  ship’s  sides  up  and  over),  the 
top  of  which  forms  a  bridge  deek. 

bridge  islet.  Phys.  Oeog.  An  island  which  becomes  a 

peninsula  at  low  water.  ^  ■  -  ... 

bridge  joint.  RnUrnn/i*.  1  I 

A  fished  rail  joint  com¬ 
ing  between  ties,  but  sup¬ 
ported  beneath  by  a  plate  ' 

resting  on  the  two  adjoin-  ^ 

JofNT.ieS’  Cf'  SDSPENDED  Bridge  Joint, 

bridge  piece.  Shipbuilding.  A  plate  over  the  propeller 


opening. 

bridge'pot'  (brTj'pSt'),  n.  Milling.  The  adjustable  socket, 
or  step,  of  a  millstone  spindle, 
bridge  rail  Railroads.  A  rail  in  the  form 
of  an  inverted  trough, 
bridge  tower.  A  tower  on  a  bridge,  as  for 
tbe  support  of  cables,  or  for  defense  ;  also,  Lross  Section  ot 
a  tower  serving  as  a  bridgehead.  a  Bnd&e  Kail, 

bridge'trec  (-tre'),  n.  [ bridge  -f  tree  a  beam.]  Milling. 
The  beam  by  which  the  spindle  socket  of  the  runner  is 
supported. 

bridg'ing  (brTj'Tng),  p.  pr .,  p.  a.,  &  vb.  n.  of  bridge. 
Specif.  :n.  Arch.  The  braces,  or  system  of  bracing,  used 
between  floor  or  other  timbers  to  stiffen  them  and  to  dis¬ 


tribute  the  weight.  —  bridging  Joist,  a  joist  or  beam  resting 
on  the  binding  joists  and  supporting  the  flooring.  —  b. 
piece,  a  piece  between  opposite  beams  acting  as  a  strut, 
bri'dle  (bri'd’l),  n.  [ME.  bridel ,  AS.  bridel ;  akin  to  OHG. 
britil,  briitil,  D.  breidel,  and  possibly  to  E.  braid.  Cf.  bri- 
doon.]  1.  The  headgear  with  which  a  horse  is  governed 


bridge  stone,  a  A  stone  span¬ 
ning  a  gutter  or  sunken  area,  b 
Stone  used  in  building  bridges. 
Bridg'et  (brYi'rt  :  -T  t),  n.  IF. 
Briqitte  or  LL.  Brigittn ,  of  lr. 
origin  ;  cf.  Ir.  Briqhid  and  also 
lr.  briqh  virtue,  strength.]  Lit., 
strength  ;  — fern  prop.  name. 
F.  Briqitte  (In  e'zhet')  ;  7t.  Bri- 
qirla  (  bre'je-da)  ;  Sn.  Brigida 
(brc'bJ'-tha  ;  14(») ;  G.  Briqitte 
(br‘-git'e).  —  Dim.  Biddy. 
Bridgeton  formation.  [From 
Bridgeton ,  Now  Jersev.]  Geol. 
An  early  nonglaeial  l^eistocene 
formation  of  the  Atlantic  coast 
of  North  America, 
bridge  train.  Mil.  The  wagons, 
animals,  personnel,  and  equip¬ 
ments  of  an  army  train  carrying 
bridge  and  pontoon  materials. 
Bridg'et-tine.  Var.  of  Brioit- 
tine. 


bridge  wall.  =  bridge,  5  d. 
bridge'ward'  C-wfird'),  n.  1.  A 
warden  for  a  bridge  ;  also,  ward¬ 
ship  of  a  bridge.  Obs. 

2.  The  principal  ward  of  a  key. 
bridge'ward.  ad v.  See  -ward. 
bridge'wa  ter,  n.  A  woolen 
cloth  made  originally  at  Bridge- 
water,  England. 

Bridge'wa  ter  Trea'tis-es 
(brt j'w5't?r).  Eight  treatises 
on  “  The  Bower,  Wisdom,  and 
Goodness  of  God ,  as  Manifested 
in  the  Creation ,”  written  by 
eminent  authors,  aR  Thomas 
Chalmers,  Charles  Bell,  and 
William  Whewell,  for  publica¬ 
tion  (1833-40)  under  a  bequest  of 
the  last  Earl  of  Bridgewater, 
bridge  whist.  =  BRIDGE,  «!.,& 
bridgome.  +  bridegroom. 
brldg'y  (hrlj'T),  a.  Full  of 
bridges.  Rare. 


food,  foot ;  out,  oil ;  chair  ;  go  ;  sing,  iijk  ;  ♦hen,  thin  ;  nature,  verdure  (250) ;  K  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  acli  (144) ;  boN  ;  yet ;  zh  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Guide. 

Full  explanations  of  Abbreviations,  Signs,  etc.,  Immediately  precede  the  Vocabulary. 
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BRIGHTEN 


and  restrained,  consisting  of  a  headstall,  a  bit,  and  reins, 
often  with  other  appendages. 

2.  A  restraint;  a  curb;  a  check. 

3.  A  scolding  bridle.  See  brank. 

4.  The  action  of  a  person  who  bridles,  or 
assumes  a  dignified  or  offended  air. 

6.  Any  of  various  parts  or  things  like,  or 
suggestive  of,  a  bridle  in  form  or  use  ;  as  : 
a  Med.  An  irregular  band  or  membranous 
fold  stretching  from  one  part  to  another 
and  causing  abnormal  adhesions,  b  Anat. 

=  frjcnum.  c  Anthropom.  The  lid  of  a 
bridled  eye.  See  bridled,  d  Mach.  A 
strip  of  metal  joining  two  parts  in  a  ma-  Riding  Bridle, 
chine  ;  also,  a  similar  piece,  as  a  band  or  1  Front ;  2  Nose 
flanges,  for  limiting  or  restraining  motion.  .;4 3  Cheek 

6  A  clevis  on  a  plow,  f  A  cord  or  the  like  iatch  .’  5  Snaffle 
tightening  or  strengthening  the  sides  of  a  Rein  ;  6  Curb- 
net.  g  Arch.  =n  trimmer.  Eng .  h  Fire-  Rein;  7  Bit ;  8 
anus.  The  piece  in  the  interior  of  a  gun  ^urb  Strap, 
lock  which  holds  in  place  upon  the  lock  plate  the  tum¬ 
bler,  sear,  etc.  1  A  span  consisting  of  one  or  more  ropes, 
lines,  or  chains  having  the  ends  made  fast  to  an  object  or 
objects  so  that  another  rope,  line,  or  chain  may  be  attached 
between  the  ends  ;  as  the  two  chains  passing  from  the  moor¬ 
ing  swivel ;  the  cord  or  system  of  cords  by  which  a  kite  is 
attached  to  its  line  ;  also,  sometimes,  the  line  forming  one 
leg  of  such  a  span.  J  Logging.  A  short  rope  having  a  pair 
of  hooks  at  one  end  to  fix  into  the  first  log  of  a  turn  on  a 
skid  road  and  having  a  clamp  at  the  other  end  which  runs 
over  the  controlling  cable.  Western  U.  * S'. 

Syn.  —  Check,  curb,  restraint, 
brl'dle  (bri'd’l),  v.  t. ;  bri'dled  (-d’ld) ;  bri'dling  (-dlTng). 
[AS.  bridlian.]  1.  To  put  a  bridle  upon ;  to  equip  with 
a  bridle ;  as,  to  bridle  a  horse. 

2.  To  restrain,  guide,  or  govern  with  or  as  with  a  bridle; 
to  check,  curb,  or  control ;  as,  to  bridle  the  passions. 

Savoy  and  Nice,  the  keys  of  Italy,  ami  the  citadel  in  her  hands 
to  bridle  Switzerland,  are  in  that  consolidation.  Burke. 

3.  To  carry  or  move  as  one  who  bridles,  or  assumes  a  stiff 
or  dignified  air  ;  as,  to  bridle  the  head.  Obs.  or  R. 

Syn.  —  Check,  curb,  control,  repress,  master,  subdue. 

brl'dle,  v.  i.  1.  To  hold  up  the  head,  and  draw  in  the  chin, 
as  an  expression  of  pride,  scorn,  or  resentment ;  to  as¬ 
sume  a  lofty  manner.  “  His  bridling  neck.”  Wordsworth. 

By  her  bridling  up  I  perceived  she  expected  to  be  treated  here¬ 
after  not  as  Jenny  Distaff,  but  Mrs.  Tranquillus.  Tatler. 

2.  To  bend  in  response  to  the  action  of  a  bridle  ;  — said  of 
a  horse’s  neck. 

Syn.  — See  simper. 

bridle  cable.  Naut.  A  cable  bent  to  a  bridle.  See  bridle,  5 1. 
bri'dled  (bri'd’ld),  p.  a.  of  bridle.  Specif.  :  Anthropom. 
Having  the  upper  eyelid  drawn  down  and  attached  at  one 
extremity  so  as  to  form  a  double  fold,  as  with  the  Mongo¬ 
lian  eye. 

bridle  hand.  The  hand  which  usually  holds  the  bridle  in 
riding  ;  hence,  the  left  hand. 

bridle  iron.  Arch.  A  strong  flat  iron  bar  so  bent  as  to 
support,  as  in  a  stirrup,  one  end  of  a  floor  timber,  etc., where 
no  sufficient  bearing  can  be  had. 
bridle  joint.  Catp.  A  joint  uniting 
the  deeply  grooved  end  of  a  timber 
with  the  slightly  recessed  sides  of  an¬ 
other  timber. 

bridle  path.  A  path  or  way  allowing,  Bridle  Joint.  The 
or  open  only  to,  the  passage  of  saddle  grooved  piece,  2, 
horses  and  pack  horses,  as  distin-  fits  over  1. 

^uished  from  a  road  for  vehicles. 

bridle  port-  Naut.  A  porthole  or  opening  in  the  bow 
through  which  hawsers,  bridle  cables,  etc.,  are  passed, 
bridle  rein.  A  rein  attached  to  the  bit. 
bridle  rod-  Railroads.  An  iron  tiebar  used  to  join  the  ends 
of  two  switch  rails  to  hold  them  to  gauge, 
bridle  stricture  Med.  A  stricture  caused  by  a  narrow 
band  stretched  across  a  canal,  as  in  the  urethra, 
brl'dle— wise',  a.  Responsive  to  the  action  of  the  reins 
upon  the  bridle. 

bridle  wrist.  The  wrist  of  the  bridle  hand, 
bri-doon'  (brT-doon'),  n.  [F.  bridon ,  from  bride  ;  of  G.  or 
D.  origin.  See  bridle,  n.]  Mil.  The  snaffle  and  rein  of  a 
military,  or  double,  bridle  (one  having  both  snaffle  and  curb 
bits),  which  may  be  used  independently  at  the  pleasure  of 
the  rider. 

The  curb  is  buckled  to  the  front  straps,  and  the  bridoon  to  the 
rear  straps,  and  a  trifle  higher  than  the  curb  bit. 

Col.  W.  H.  Carter. 

Brie  (bre),  n.,  Brie  cheese.  A  kind  of  soft  cream  cheese 
made  in  the  district  of  Brie,  in  France  ;  also,  cheese  of  the 
same  type  made  elsewhere. 

brief  (bref),  a.  [ME.  bref ,  F.  brief ,  bref  fr.  L.  brevis ;  akin 
to  Gr.  /3 paxvs  short,  and  perh.  to  Skr.  barh  to  tear.  Cf. 
breve.]  1.  Short  in  duration  or  space  ;  curtailed. 

How  brief  the  life  of  man  !  Shak. 

2.  Concise;  terse;  succinct;  also,  curt ;  abrupt. 

The  brief  style  is  that  which  expresseth  much  in  little. 

B.  Jonson. 

3.  Rife;  common;  prevalent.  Dial.  Eng. 

Syn.  — Transitory,  short-lived,  ephemeral,  fleeting;  con¬ 
cise,  succinct,  summary,  compendious,  condensed,  terse, 
curt.  —  Brief,  short.  Brief  refers  to  duration  only  ;  short, 
to  both  duration  and  linear  extent  ;  as.  a  brief  interview, 
discourse,  a  short  sermon,  a  short  time,  distance,  short  legs, 
gTass.  As  applied  to  duration,  brief  and  short  are  some¬ 
times  complete  synonyms.  But  short  frequently  (not  al¬ 
ways)  suggests  incompleteness,  curtailment,  or  sudden 
stoppage  ;  brief  sometimes  (but  not  always)  implies  con¬ 
densation  ;  as,  he  cut  his  speech  short ,  ne  made  a  brief 
speech.  See  transient,  concise. 
brief,  ad  v.  Obs.  or  Poetic.  Briefly;  specif.:  a  In  a  few 
words ;  concisely,  b  In  short ;  in  brief.  Shak. 

brief,  n.  [OF.  brief,  F.  bref.  See  brief,  a.;  cf.  breve.] 

1.  An  official  letter  or  mandate,  such  as  a  notice,  sum¬ 
mons,  a  letter  of  credentials,  as  to  a  friar,  etc.  Obs. 

2.  Hence  :  a  An  apostolical  brief,  b  A  circumstantial 


statement  of  the  causes  of  a  person’s  poverty  used  as  a 
begging  petition  ;  a  begging  letter.  Dial.  Eng.  C  Any 
formal  letter  or  dispatch. 

3.  A  short  concise  writing  or  letter ;  a  statement  in  few 
words  ;  hence,  a  summary  or  epitome. 

Bear  this  sealed  brief. 

With  winged  haste,  to  the  lord  marshal.  Shak. 

Each  woman  is  a  brief  of  womankind.  Overbury. 

4.  A  catalogue  or  list;  a  memorandum  or  invoice.  Obs.  or  R. 

5.  Law.  a  A  writ  or  precept,  esp.  an  original  writ;  a  breve, 
b  Scots  Law.  =  brieve,  c  Eng.  Law.  A  letter  patent 
issued  (formerly)  by  the  sovereign,  as  the  head  of  the  Es¬ 
tablished  Church,  authorizing  a  collection  to  be  made  in 
the  churches  for  some  specified  purpose,  d  An  abridg¬ 
ment  or  concise  statement  of  a  client’s  case,  made  out  for 
the  instruction  of  counsel  in  atrial  at  law  ;  —  specif,  called 
trial  brief.  In  England,  where  a  cause  is  conducted  by  a 
solicitor  and  argued  or  tried  by  a  barrister  or  counselor,  the 
brief  is  prepared  by  the  solicitor.  A  similar  practice  is 
sometimes  observed  in  the  United  States.  (Cf.  barrister, 
attorney,  solicitor.)  ©  A  statement,  with  more  or  less 
detail,  of  the  heads  or  points  of  a  legal  argument ;  specif., 
one  used  on  error  or  appeal,  f  A  brief  of  title  (see  below). 

6.  A  spell ;  a  charm.  Scot.  Dial.  Diet. 

Ye  surely  hne  some  warlock-5re<^‘ 

Owre  human  hearts.  Burns. 

7-  Music.  A  kind  of  note.  See  breve,  1.  Obs. 

Syn.  —  See  compendium. 

brief  of  title,  an  abstract  or  abridgment  of  all  the  deeds  and 
other  papers  constituting  the  chain  of  title  to  any  real  es¬ 
tate.  —  in  brief,  in  a  few  words  ;  in  short ;  briefly.  “  Open 
the  matter  in  brief.''1  Shak. 

brief  (bref),  v.  t.  ;  briefed  (breft) ;  brief'ing.  1.  To  make 
a  brief  of  (pleadings) ;  to  make  an  abstract  or  abridgment 
of.  “The  charge  for  briefing  the  Dutch  document.” 

C.  H.  Van  Zyl. 

2.  To  provide  with  a  brief  ;  to  instruct  by  a  brief  ;  hence, 
to  retain  as  counsel.  Eng. 

And  for  unwritten  history  — thou  nor  I 

CanbriVitinourcause;  twill  speak  the  truth.  W.  O.  Wills. 

3.  To  make  brief,  or  short. 

briefless,  a.  Having  no  brief ;  without  clients.  —  brief'- 
less-ly,  adv .  —  brief'less-ness.  n. 

bri'er  (bri'er),  n.  [ME.  brere ,  brer ,  AS.  brer ,  brier  ;  cf. 
Ir.  briar  prickle,  thorn,  brier,  pin,  Gael,  pr eas  bush,  brier, 
W.  prys,  prysg.~\  1.  Any  plant  with  a  woody  stem  bear¬ 
ing  thorns  or  prickles  ;  esp.,  any  species  of  Rosa ,  Rubus , 
or  Smitax  (which  see)  ;  in  England,  specif.,  the  wild  rose. 

2.  A  group  or  mass  of  brier  bushes. 

Through  bush,  through  brake,  through  brier.  Shak. 

3.  A  thorn  or  twig  of  a  brier  ;  a  branch  of  brier. 

The  thorns  and  briers  of  reproof.  Cowper. 

bri'er,  n.  [F.  bruyere  heath,  LL.  brucaria ,  prob.  of  Celt, 
origin.]  1.  The  white  or  tree  heath  of  southern  Europe 
{Erica  arborea ),  the  root  of  which  is  used  in  the  manufac¬ 
ture  of  pipes,  and  is  known  in  the  trade  as  French  brier. 

2  A  pipe  made  of  brierwood. 
brier  root  1  The  root  of  the  brier. 

2.  The  root  of  various  plants,  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
smoking  pipes  known  as  brierwood  pipes ;  specif. :  a  In 
Europe,  that  of  Erica  arborea.  See  2a  brier,  1.  b  In  the 
United  States,  the  root  of  the  mountain  laurel,  also  of  Smi- 
lax  lauHfolia  and ^5.  walleri. 

bri'er- wood'  (bri'er- wdbd'),  n.  1.  a  The  root  wood  of  the 
brier  {Erica  arborea).  See  2d  brier,  1 .  b  Any  of  various 
other  woods  used  in  the  manufacture  of  tobacco  pipes. 

2.  A  pipe  made  of  this  wood, 
bri'er-y  (-T),  a.  Full  of  briers.  —  n.  A  briery  place, 
briery  thistle,  the  eryngo. 

brieve  (brev),  n.  [See  brief,  n.;  breve.]  Scots  Law.  A 
chancery  writ  directing  trial,  usually  by  jury,  to  be  made 
of  certain  matters  specified  therein.  Anciently  actions 
proceeded  upon  brieves  issued  to  the  justiciar  or  judge 
ordinary;  but  the  use  of  a  brieve  is  now  virtually  obsolete, 
except  in  the  proceeding  for  the  appointment  of  a  curator 
to  an  insane  person,  when  it  is  directed  to  a  special  judge, 
brig  (brig),  n.  [Short  for  brigantine.]  Naut.  A  two- 
masted,  square-rigged  vessel. 

See  hermaphrodite  brig. 
brig,  n.  [Origin  un¬ 
known.]  On  a  United 
States  man-o  f-w  a  r, 
the  place  of  confine¬ 
ment  for  offenders, 
brigade'  (brT-gad'), 
n.  [F.,  fr.  It.  brigata 
troop,  brigade,  orig., 
a  contending  troop, 
fr.  briga  quarrel.  See 
brigand.]  1.  A  band 

of  people.  Obs.  crig. 

2.  Mil.  A  body  of  troops,  whether 

cavalry,  artillery,  or  infantry  (or,  formerly,  mixed)  con¬ 
sisting  of  two  or  more  regiments,  or  similar  units,  under 
the  command  of  a  brigadier  general.  In  the  United  States 
army,  since  1917,  two  infantry  regiments  or  three  artillery 
regiments  constitute  a  brigade. 

3.  Any  body  of  persons  organized  for  acting  or  marching 
together  under  authority  ;  as,  a  fire  brigade. 

bri  gade'  (brT-gad'),  V.  t.;  bri-gad'ed  (-gad'Sd);  bri-gad'ing 
(-Tng).  1.  Mil.  To  form  into  a  brigade,  or  into  brigades. 

2.  To  arrange  in  a  group  or  collection  ;  classify. 

The  two  classes  (Reptilia  and  Aves)  have  been  brigaded  togeth¬ 
er  by  Prof.  Iluxley  under  the  name  of  Sauropsida.  A.  Neivton. 
brigade  major.  Mil.  In  the  British  and,  formerly,  the 
United  States  service,  an  officer  temporarily  assigned  to  a 
brigade  to  assist  the  brigadier  as  a  sort  of  adjutant, 
brig'a-dier'  (brTg'd-der'),  n.  [F.]  Mil.  One  in  com¬ 
mand  of  a  brigade  ;  specif.  :  a  In  the  United  States  army, 
a  brigadier  general,  b  In  the  British  service,  an  officer  of 
any  rank  temporarily  in  command  of  a  brigade.  He  re¬ 
turns  to  his  former  rank  on  the  disbandment  of  the  brigade, 
brigadier  general.  Mil.  An  officer  in  command  of  a  bri¬ 


gade,  ranking  next  above  a  colonel,  and  below  a  major  gen¬ 
eral  ;  —  sometimes  called  brigadier  (which  see).  In  the 
United  States  army  his  insignia  on  shoulder  straps  is  a  sin¬ 
gle  silver  embroidered  star.  See  shoulder  strap,  Illust. 
brig'a-low'  (brlg'd-lcF),  n.  [Native  name.]  In  Australia, 
any  of  several  species  of  Acacia,  esp.  A.  harpophylla  and 
A.  doratoxylon.  The  wood  is  hard,  heavy,  and  elastic, 
brig'and  (brTg'ftnd),  n.  [F.  brigand,  OF.  brigant  light- 
armed  soldier,  fr.  LL.  brigans  light-armed  soldier  (cf.  It. 
briyante  brigand,  brigare  to  strive,  contend,  fr.  Z/nV/wquar- 
rel) ;  prob.  of  G.  origin,  and  perh.  akin  to  E.  break;  cf. 
Goth,  brikan  to  break,  brakja  strife.  Cf.  brigue.]  1.  A 
light-armed,  irregular  foot  soldier.  Obs.  or  Hist. 

2  A  lawless  fellow  who  lives  by  plunder;  one  of  a  band 
of  robbers;  esp.,  one  of  a  gang  living  in  mountain  retreats; 
a  highwayman  ;  a  freebooter. 

Giving  them  not  a  little  the  air  of  brigands  or  banditti  Jeffrey. 
brig'and.  v.  t.  To  set  upon  as  a  brigand, 
brig'and  age  (-ftn-daj),  n.  [F.  brigandage .]  Life  and 
practices  of  brigands  ;  also,  brigands  collectively, 
brig'an-dine  (-fin-den  ;  -din),  n.  [F.  brigandine  (cf.  It. 
briganiina),  fr.  OF.  brigant.  See  brigand.]  A  medieval 
coat  of  body  armor  consisting  of  scales  or  plates,  sometimes 
overlapping  each  other,  generally  of  metal,  and  sewed  to 
linen,  leather,  or  other  material.  Jer.  xlvi.  4. 

Then  put  on  all  thy  gorgeous  arms,  thy  helmet. 

And  brigandijte  of  braes.  Milton. 

brig'and  ish.  a.  Like  or  pertaining  to  a  brigand  or  brig¬ 
ands.  —  brig'and-ish  ly,  adv. 

A  truculent,  brigandish,  bearded  old  fellow.  H.  van  Dyke. 
brig'and  ism  (-ftn-dlz’m),  n.  Brigandage, 
brig'an  tine  (-ft n- ten  ;  -tin),  n.  [F.  brigantin ,  fr.  It.  bri- 
gantvno ,  orig.,  a  piratical  vessel.  See  brigand;  cf.  brig.] 

1.  a  A  piratical  vessel.  Obs.  b  Any  of  various  light,  swift 
vessels  used  in  the  Mediterranean  and  the  Levant.  Rare. 
2  a  A  two-masted,  square-rigged  vessel,  differing  from  a 
brig  in  that  she  does  not  carry  a  square  mainsail,  b  In 
Great  Britain,  and  sometimes  elsewhere,  a  hermaphrodite 
brig  (which  see). 

Briggs'i-an  (brTg'zi-ftn),  a.  Pertaining  or  relating  to  the 
English  mathematician  Henry  Briggs  (1561-1630)  or  his 
mathematical  discoveries. 

Briggsian  logarithms.  See  logarithm. 
bright  (brit),  a.;  bright'er  ;  bright'est.  [ME.  biiht,  AS. 
beorht,  bryht ;  akin  to  OS.  berht,  OHG.  beraht,  Icel.  bjartr, 
Goth,  bairhts.  Cf.  Albert.]  1  Radiating  or  reflecting 
light ;  shedding  or  having  much  light ;  shining  ;  luminous; 
not  dark. 

The  earth  was  dark,  but  the  heavens  were  bright.  Drake . 

2.  Transmitting  light ;  clear  ;  transparent. 

From  the  brightest  wines 

He ’d  turn  abhorrent.  Thomson 

3.  Having  qualities  that  render  conspicuous  or  attractive, 
or  that  affect  the  mind  as  light  does  the  eye  ;  resplendent 
with  charms  ;  as,  bright  beauty. 

Bright  as  an  angel  new-dropped  from  the  sky.  Parnell. 

4.  Having  or  displaying  a  clear,  quick  intellect;  intelligent; 
clever  ;  alert ;  animated  ;  vivacious;  also,  cheerful ;  cheery. 

Be  bright  and  jovial  among  your  guests.  Shak. 

5  Illustrious;  glorious. 

In  the  brightest  annals  of  a  female  reign.  Cotton. 

6.  Manifest  to  the  mind,  as  light  is  to  the  eyes  ;  clear. 
That  he  may  with  more  ease,  with  brighter  evidence,  and  with 

surer  success,  draw  the  learner  on.  1.  Watts. 

7.  Conspicuous  in  shade  or  tone  .  a  Of  brilliant  color  ;  of 
light  or  lively  hue  or  appearance;  as,  bright  Virginia  tobacco. 

Here  the  bright  crocus  and  blue  violet  grew.  Pope. 
b  Ringing  ;  clear  ;  —  said  of  sounds. 

8  Naut.  Of  woodwork,  scraped  and  cleaned,  usually  with 
sand  and  canvas,  but  not  painted. 

Syn. —  Luminous,  lustrous,  splendid,  resplendent,  efful¬ 
gent,  refulgent,  radiant,  sparkling,  gleaming,  flashing,  glit¬ 
tering,  glistening,  lucid,  beamy,  clear,  transparent;  illus¬ 
trious,  witty,  clever,  vivacious,  sunny.  —  Bright,  shining, 
brilliant.  Bright  (opposed  to  dull)  is  the  most  general 
term,  and  applies  to  any  object  which  emits  or  reflects  light; 
as,  a  bright  fire,  a  briaht  sword.  Shining  applies  to  objects 
which  emit  or  reflect  light  strongly  or  steadily  ;  brilliant, 
to  those  which  shine  brightly  by  gleams  or  flashes ;  as,”  a 
burning  and  a  shining  light”  (John  v.  35);  “the  shining 
levels  of  the  lake  ”  ( Tennyson)  ;  brilliant  as  an  electric  light, 
a  brilliant  gem ;  cf.  bright  eyes,  shining  eyes,  brilliant 
eyes.  Fig.,  bright  is  still  opposed  to  dull ;  shining  suggests 
illustrious  or  distinguished,  brilliant,  striking  or  splendid, 
qualities;  as,  a  bright  idea,  a  bright  pupil ;  a  sinning  exarn- 
le,  shining  talents  ;  a  brilliant  writer,  a  brilliant  exploit, 
ee  radiant,  transparent  ;  cf.  flash,  scintillate. 
bright  rope,  wire  rope  whose  wires  have  not  been  galvanized, 
tinned,  or  otherwise  coated. —  b.  shafting,  Mach.,  shafting 
made  cylindrically  true  by  special  rolling:  processes  or  by 
being  turned  up  in  the  lathe ;  —  distinguished  from  black 
shafting.  —  b.  work,  polished  metal  work, as  on  the  deck  of 
a  ship;  also,  woodwork  scraped  bright, 
bright,  n.  [AS.  beorht.']  1.  Splendor  ;  brightness.  Poetic. 

Dark  with  excessive  bright  thy  skirts  appear.  Milton. 

2.  One  that  is  bright ;  specif.  :  a  A  beautiful  woman.  Obs. 
b  A  piece  of  American  timber  that  has  been  kept  dry  in 
transit,  so  that  it  retains  its  bright  color.  Eng.  c  Tobacco 
of  a  certain  light  shade. 

bright,  adv.  [AS.  beorhte  ]  Brightly.  Chaucer. 

I  say  it  is  the  moon  that  shines  so  bright.  Shak. 

bright,  v.  t.  To  illumine  ;  to  make  bright.  Rare. 

The  sun  that  brights  the  fairest  morn.  Paul  L.  Ford. 
bright'en  (brit'’n),  v.  t.  ;  bright'ened  (brit'’nd) ;  bright'- 
en-ing.  [From  bright,  g.]  1.  To  make  bright  or  brighter; 
to  make  to  shine  ;  to  increase  the  luster  of ;  to  give  a 
brighter  hue  to. 

2  To  make  illustrious  ;  to  add  luster  or  splendor  to. 

The  present  queen  would  brighten  her  character,  if  she  would 
exert  her  authority  to  instill  virtue*  into  her  people.  Swift. 

3.  To  improve  or  relieve  by  dispelling  gloom ;  to  make 
cheerful ;  as,  to  brighten  one’s  prospects. 

An  ecstasy,  which  mothers  only  feel, 

Plays  round  my  heart  and  brightens  all  my  sorrow.  Philips. 

4.  To  make  acute  or  witty ;  to  enliven.  Johnson. 


bridle  bar.  =  bridle  rod. 
bridle  bridge.  A  bridge  for 
horses  but  not  vehicles, 
bridle  chain.  Mining.  One  of 
the  safety  chains  attaching  a 
cage  to  the  hoisting  rope, 
bridle  gate  A  gate  at  the  en¬ 
trance  of  a  bridle  path. 

Brl'dle  goose  .  Judge  (brl'd’l- 
goos').  [F.  Juge  Bridoie  or 
Bridoye.')  See  Bridoie. 
bri'dle-less,  n.  See -less. 
brl'dler  (brl'dl?r),  n.  One  who 
bridles. 


bridle  road,  bridle  track,  bridle 
way.  =  bridle  path 
bri'dling  (brl'dlYngy  n.  Arch. 
The  member  forming  a  trim¬ 
mer.  Eng 

bridling  cast.  A  stirrup  cup  .Obs. 
Bri'doie',  or  Bri  doye'  (bre'- 
dwii').  n.  In  Rabelais’s  “  Panta- 
gruel,”  a  naive  judge  who  de¬ 
cides  cases  hv  throwing  dice. 

Bri  d’oi/8on/ (bre'dwa'zdN'’),  n. 
In  Beaumarchais’s  “Le  Mariage 
de  Figaro,”  a  ridiculous  judge, 
a  copy  of  Rabelais’s  Bridoie. 


brid'well.  +  BRIDEWELL, 
brie  (bre).  Obs.  or  Scot.  var.  of 
bree,  broth, 
briebor.  d*  briber. 
briech.  d*  breech. 
brief 'ly,  aft?’,  of  brief. 
brief'man,;?.  1.  One  who  makes 
a  brief. 

2.  A  copier  of  a  manuscript, 
brief'ness.  n.  See -ness. 
brieft.  Briefed.  Ref.  Sp. 
Bri'e-ites(bri'f-Tts), n.]>l.  D.Bih. 
brier  bamboo.  The  common 
greenhrier.  Southern  U.  S. 


brlerd.  d*  braird. 

bri'ered  (  brl'Prd),  a.  Set  with 

briers  ;  caught  in  briers. 

brier  rose.  The  dog-rose. 

briese.  d*  breeze. 

brieve.  d*  breve. 

brife.  d*  brief. 

brig  (brig).  Obs.  or  dial.  var. 

Of  BRIDGE. 

Brig.  Ahbr.  Brigade  ;  Brigadier, 
brig'a-dier'ship,  n.  See -ship. 
bri-gan'der.  f  beroander. 
brigander,  n.  1.  =  briga n- 

dink.  Obs. 


2.  A  soldier  equipped  with  a 
brigandine;  also,  abrigand.  Obs. 
or  Dial.  Eng.  [tine. I 

brig'an-dine.  Var.  of  brigan-| 
brig'ant.  d*  brigand. 
brrgan-taille',  n.  [Of.  brig¬ 
and.]  Prob.,  irregular  troops. 
Obs. 

brig'an-tine  (brYg'ftn-ten;  -tin). 
Var.  of  brigandine,  armor, 
brig'a-try.  Var.  of  brigettv. 
brig'bote',  n.  [AS.  bryegbot.] 
Old  Lair.  Bote  for  the  repair 
of  a  bridge.  Obs.  or  Hist. 


brige.  d*  bridge,  brigue. 
brig'et-ty  (brYj'Y-tY),  a.  [Prob. 
corrupt,  of  bigot ty.)  Suucily 
bold  or  independent;  smart; 
bigotty.  Dial.  U.  S. 
briggad.  d*  brigade. 
brigge.  d*  bridge,  f General. | 
Brig.  Gen.  Ahbr.  Brigadier! 
Briggs’s  logarithms  (brYg'zYz). 
See  logarithm,  n. 

Bri-ghel'la  (brf'-gSl'a),  n.  [It., 
fr.  briga  trouble,  restlessness.] 
See  MASKED  COMEDY, 
bright.  Corrupt,  of  brite,  r.  *. 


ale,  senate,  c&re,  iim,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofd  ;  eve,  gvent,  end,  recent,  maker;  Ice,  Ill;  old,  obey,  orb,  5dd,  s8ft,  connect ;  use,  unite,  urn,  up,  circus,  menu  ; 

(l  Foreign  Word.  +  Obsolete  Variant  of.  -1-  combined  with.  =  equals. 
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5.  Fabrics.  To  subject  to  some  process  that  increases  the 
luster;  as,  in  calico  printing  the  colors  are  brightened  by 
boiling  in  a  solution  of  soda  and  other  materials. 

Silk  is  usually  brightened,  »r  given  the  scroop  feel,  after  dye¬ 
ing,  by  working  it  in  a  dilute  solution  of  acetic,  sulphuric,  or  tar¬ 
taric  acid  for  a  short  time.  Q .  s.  Fraps. 

bright'en  (brit'’n),  v.  i.  To  grow  bright,  or  more  bright ; 
to  clear  up  ;  to  become  bright  or  cheerful. 

And  night  shall  brighten  into  dav.  N.  Cotton. 
And,  all  his  prospects  brightening  to  the  last. 

His  heaven  commences  ere  the  world  be  past.  Goldsmith. 
bright'ly,  adv.  [AS.  beorhtlice .]  1  Brilliantly;  splen¬ 

didly  ;  with  luster  ;  as,  brightly  shining  armor. 

2.  With  lively  intelligence  ;  intelligently. 

Looking  brightly  into  her  mother’s  face.  Hawthorne. 
brightness  (brit'nes),  n.  [AS.  beorhtnes.  See  bright.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  bright;  splendor;  luster; 
brilliancy;  clearness. 

2.  Acuteness  (of  the  faculties);  sharpness  of  wit. 

The  brightness  of  his  parts  .  .  .  distinguished  him.  Prior. 
Syn.  —  Radiance,  resplendence,  effulgence,  glory. 
Bright’s'  dis  ease'  (brits'  di-zez').  [After  Dr.  Richard 
Bright  of  London,  who  first  described  kidney  diseases  in 
1827.]  Med.  Any  of  several  forms  of  disease  of  the  kidney 
attended  with  albumin  in  the  urine,  including  esp.  acute 
and  chronic  nonsuppurative  nephritis.  See  nephritis. 
Brlg'it  (brij'Tt),  n.  [Cf.  Bridget.]  Celt.  Myth.  The 
Gaelic  goddess  of  the  fire  and  hearth  and  also  of  poetic  in¬ 
spiration,  daughter  of  Dagda  and  spouse  of  Bress. 

Brlg'it  tine  (-T-tTn  ;  -ten),  n.  [See  Bridget.]  A  member 
of  the  Augustinian  order  (also  called  the  Order  of  the 
Savior)  founded,  for  men  as  well  as  women,  by  St.  Bridget 
(or  Brigit)  of  Sweden  about  1344.  It  spread  from  Sweden 
throughout  northern  Europe,  and  still  exists  in  scattered  monas¬ 
teries,  as  in  Portugal,  Holland,  and  Bavaria.  It  has  been  recently 
revived  in  Belgium,  Spain,  and  England, 
brlgue  (breg),  n.  [F.  brigue ,  fr.  LL.  briga  quarrel.  See 
brigand.]  Cabal,  intrigue,  faction,  or  quarrel.  Obs.  or  H. 
brlgue,  v.  t.  ;  brigued  (bregd) ;  bri'guing  (bre'gTng).  [F. 
briguer  to  intrigue  for.]  To  beguile  or  insnare  ;  also,  to 
gain  by  intrigue.  Obs. 

brlgue,  v.  i.  To  contend  or  solicit  by  intrigue.  Obs. 
brill  (brll),  n.  [Cf.  Corn,  brilli  mackerel,  fr.  brith  streaked, 
speckled.]  A  European  flatfish  ( Bothus  rhombus)  allied  to 
the  turbot,  esteemed  as  food. 

bril'llance  (brtl'ydns),  n.  Brilliancy.  Tennyson. 

brll'lian-cy  (bril'yan-sT),  n.  [See  brilliant.]  Quality  or 
state  of  being  brilliant ;  splendor  ;  glitter  ;  great  brightness, 
brll'liant  (-yant),  a.  [F.  brill  ant,  p.  pr.  of  briller  to  shine, 
sparkle  (cf.  Pr.  &  Sp.  brillar ,  It.  brillare ),  fr.  L.  beryllus 
a  sea-green  precious  stone.  See  beryl.]  1.  Sparkling 
with  luster  ;  glittering  ;  very  bright ;  as,  a  brilliant  star. 

2.  Distinguished  by  qualities  which  excite  admiration; 
splendid  ;  shining  ;  as,  brilliant  talents. 

Washington  was  more  solicitous  to  avoid  fatal  mistakes  than  to 
perform  brilliant  exploits.  Fisher  Ames. 

3.  Brilliant-cut ;  — said  of  gems,  as  diamonds. 

Syn.  —  See  bright. 

brilliant  crocein,  a  vivid  red  disazo  dyestuff,  used  for  dyeing 
wool,  silk,  cotton,  and  paper,  and  as  a  lake.  —  b.  green.  See 
dye.  —  B.  Madman.  Same  as  Madman  of  the  North.  —  b. 

ronceau.  See  dye.  —  b.  scarlet,  a  Mercuric  iodide,  Hgl2. 
ts  color,  though  brilliant,  is  very  fugitive,  b  Cochineal 
red  A.  See  dye.  —  b.  yellow.  See  dye. 

—  brilliantly,  adv.  —  brll'llant  ness,  n. 


facets  are  added  around  the  culet.  Similarly,  the  double, 
split,  or  trap  brilliant  lias  72  facets,  40  above  and  32  below, 
and  the  single  or  half  brilliant,  28  or  32  facets,  16  above  and 
12  or  16  below.  The  twentieth -century  cut  or  brilliant  is  a 
new  form  of  cutting,  w  ith  more  numerous  and  differently 
shaped  and  arranged  facets  than  the  ordinary  brilliant.  It 
has  been  cut  with  88  and  with  80  facets,  the  table  being  re¬ 
placed  by  a  low  pyramidal  range  of  facets  carried  to  a 
central  point. 

2.  Print.  A  minute  size  of  type,  smaller  than  diamond,  and 
seldom  used.  See  type. 

OST"  Thi*  line  is  printed  in  hrfflfant  type. 

3.  A  kind  of  cotton  goods,  figured  in  the  weaving,  and 
sometimes  having  a  colored  design. 


bril'liant-CUt7  (bnl'yant-ktit'),  a.  Jewelry.  Cut  in  the 
form  of  a  brilliant.  See  brilliant,  n. 
bril'lian-tine  (bnl'yan-ten),  n.  [F.  brillantine.  See 
brilliant,  a.]  1.  An  oily  composition  used  to  make  the 

hair  glossy. 

2.  A  dress  fabric,  as  of  mohair  or  goat’s  wool,  glossy  on 
both  sides,  and  resembling  alpaca  but  of  superior  quality, 
brim  (brim),  n.  [ME.  brim ,  brimme ,  AS.  brymme  edge, 
border  ;  akin  to  lcel.  barmr ,  Sw.  brain ,  Dan.  brsemme ,  G. 
branie ,  br'ame.  Possibly  same  word  as  AS.  brim  surf,  sea, 
and  properly  meaning,  line  of  surf  at  the  border  of  the 
sea,  and  akin  to  L.  fremere  to  roar,  murmur.]  1.  The 
edge  or  margin,  as  of  a  fountain,  or  of  the  water  contained 
in  it  ;  the  brink;  border;  —  formerly  used  with  defining 
words  in  the  sense  of  “  shore  ”  or  “  bank.” 

The  feet  of  the  priests  that  bare  the  ark  were  dipped  in  the  brim 
of  the  water.  Josh.  iii.  15. 

2.  The  rim,  border,  or  upper  edge  of  a  cup,  dish,  or  any 
hollow  vessel. 

Saw  I  that  insect  on  this  goblet’s  brim, 

I  would  remove  it  with  an  anxious  pity.  Coleridge. 

3.  The  rim  of  a  hat. 

Syn.  —  See  border. 

brim  of  the  pelvis,  Annt.x  the  upper  boundary  of  the  true 
pelvis  formed  by  the  iliopectineal  line,  the  crests  of  the 
pubic  bones,  and  the  front  margin  of  the  base  of  the  sacrum . 
brim,  v.  i. ;  brimmed  (bn  md);  brim'ming.  To  fill  to  the  brim, 
upper  edge,  or  top. 

Arrange  the  board  and  brim  the  glass.  Tennyson. 
brim,  v.  i.  To  be  full  to  the  brim.  “  The  brimming 
stream.*  Milton. 

to  brim  over,  to  be  so  full  as  to  overflow. 

lie  asked  nothing,  eought  nothing,  save  to  be  near  the  beloved 
object,  and  brimmed  over  with  ecBtusy.  Hawthorne. 

brimful'  (bnm'fdol';  often  —  in  poetry  usually  —  brirn'- 
fool),  a.  Full  to  the  brim  ;  completely  full ;  ready  to 
overflow.  “  Her  brimful  eyes.”  Dryden.  —  brim'ful-ly, 
adv.  —  brim'ful  ness,  n. 
brimmed  (brlmd),  a.  1.  Having  a  brim. 

2.  Full  to,  or  level  with,  the  brim, 
brim'mer  (brlm'er),  n.  1.  One  that  brims,  or  fills  to  over¬ 
flowing,  as  a  swelling  wave. 

2.  A  brimful  bowl ;  a  bumper. 

brim'mer,  v.  t.  cC-  i.  ;  brim'mered  (-erd);  brim'mer-ing. 
To  fill  (a  glass)  to  the  brim  ;  to  drink  brimmers, 
brim'stone  (brTm'ston  ;  in  Eng.  usage  often  -stwn),  n.  [ME. 
brimston ,  bremston ,  bernston ,  brenston  ;  cf.  I  cel.  brenni- 
steinn.  See  burn,  v.  t.;  stone.]  1.  Sulphur.  See  sulphur. 
2.  A  spitfire  ;  virago. 

brim'stone  wort7  (-wOrt7),  n.  Either  of  twro  European 
apiaceous  plants  (Peucedanum  palustre  and  P.  officinale) 
the  dried  roots  of  which,  when  burned,  emit  the  odor  of 
brimstone  ;  —  called  also  sulphurweed  and  sulphurwort. 
brim'ston  y  (-ston'T),  a.  Containing  or  resembling  brim¬ 
stone  ;  sulphurous. 

brin  (brTn),  n.  [F.]  One  of  the  radiating  sticks  of  a  fan. 
brin'ded  (brTn'dSd),  a.  [Cf.  Icel.  brond&ttr  brindled,  fr. 
brandr  brand  ;  and  ME.  bernen ,  brinnen ,  to  bum.  See 
brand,  burn.]  Brindled.  “Brinded.  cows.’*  Dryden. 
The  brinded  catamount,  that  lies 
High  in  the  boughs  to  watch  his  prey.  Bryant. 
brin'dle  (brTn'd’l),  n.  [See  brindled.]  Brindled  state  or 
color  ;  also,  a  brindled  animal.  —  brin'dle,  a. 
brin'dled  (brTn'd’ld),  a.  [A  dim.  form  of  brinded."]  Hav¬ 
ing  dark  streaks  or  spots  on  a  gray  or  tawny  ground  ; 
streaked  ;  brinded.  “  A  brindled  lion.”  Churchill. 

brindled  gnu.  See  gnu. 

brine  (brin),  n.  [AS.  bryne ,  akin  to  OD.  brine ,  D.  brijn.] 

1.  Water  saturated  or  strongly  impregnated  with  salt ; 
pickle  ;  hence,  any  strong  saline  solution. 

2.  The  ocean  ;  the  water  of  an  ocean,  sea,  or  salt  lake. 

Not  long  beneath  the  whelming  brine  .  .  .  he  lay.  Cowjier. 

3.  Tears.  “  What  a  deal  of  brine  hath  washed  thy  sallow 

cheeks  for  Rosaline  !  ”  Shak. 

brine,  v.  t.  ;  brined  (brind) ;  brin'ing  (brin'Tng).  1.  To  steep 
or  saturate  in  brine. 

2.  To  sprinkle  with  salt  or  brine  ;  a»,  to  brine  hay. 
brine  fly.  Any  of  various  acalyptrate  dipterous  flies  of 
the  genus  Ephydra  and  allied  genera  whose  larvae  live  in 
artificial  brines  and  in  salt  lakes, 
brine  pump.  Marine  Engin.  A  pump  for  withdrawing 
the  brine  from  a  ship’s  boiler  w  hen  it  becomes  too  strong, 
brine  shrimp,  brine  worm  A  phyllopod  crustacean  of 
the  genus  Artemia.  See  Artemia,  //lust. 
bring  (bring),  r.  t.  ;  pret.  <i *  p.  p.  brought  (br8t)  ;  p.  pr. 
<{•  vb.  n.  bringing.  [ME.  bringen ,  AS.  bringan  ;  akin  to 
OS.  brengian ,  D.  brengen ,  Fries,  brenga ,  OHG.  bringan , 
G.  bringen ,  Goth,  briggan.]  1.  To  convey  to  the  place 
where  the  speaker  is  or  is  to  be ;  to  bear  from  a  more  dis¬ 
tant  to  a  nearer  place. 

To  France  shall  we  convey  you  safe, 

And  bring  you  back.  Shak. 

2.  To  make  to  come  ;  procure  :  produce  ;  draw  to. 

There  is  nothing  will  bring  you  more  honor  .  .  .  than  to  do 

what  right  in  justice  you  may.  Bacon. 

3.  To  convey  ;  carry  or  conduct;  move. 

In  distillation,  the  water  .  .  .  brings  over  with  it  some  part  of 
the  oil  of  vitriol.  Sir  I.  Newton. 

4  To  persuade  ;  induce  ;  draw  ;  lead  ;  guide. 

It  seems  so  preposterous  a  thing  .  .  .  that  they  do  not  easily 
bring  themselves  to  it.  Locke. 

5.  To  procure  in  exchange;  to  sell  for;  fetch;  as,  what 
does  coal  bring  per  ton  ? 

6  To  advance;  adduce;  specif.,  Law ,  to  prefer,  as  a 
charge  ;  institute,  as  an  action. 

7.  To  derive  ;  deduce  ;  as,  to  bring  a  pedigree.  Obs.  Shak. 


8  To  cause  to  come  or  to  become. 

Thou  bring' st  me  out  of  tune.  Shak. 

Syn.  —Bear,  carry, transport.  — Bring,  fetch,  carry.  To 
bring  is  to  come  with,  to  fetch  is  to  go  to,  get,  and  bring 
something;  as,  bring  me  the  book  you  are  reading,  fetch 
me  a  chair  from  the  next  room.  Bring  implies  that  the 
bearer  is  already  near  or  in  possession  of  the  object  asked 
for ;  fetch,  that  he  is  at  some  distance  from  it.  To  carry 
is  to  convey  from  one  place  to  another,  neither  of  which 
may  lie  that  of  the  person  from  whose  point  of  view'  the 
action  is  contemplated  ;  as,  carry  yonder  basket  from  the 
garden  to  the  house.  See  convey. 

lie  called  to  her  and  said.  Fetch  me,  I  pray  thee,  a  little  water 
in  a  vessel,  that  I  may  drink.  And  as  she  was  going  to  fetch  it, 
he  called  to  her,  and  said,  Briny  me,  I  pray  thee,  a  morsel  of 
bread  in  thine  hand.  *1  Kings  xvii.  10,  11. 

to  be  brought  to  bed,  to  be  delivered  of  a  child ;  as,  to  be 
brought  to  bed  of  a  son.  —  to  bring  about,  a  To  cause  to 
take  place  ;  effect ;  accomplish,  b  To  complete. 

We  have  enough  to  live  and  briny  the  year  about,  but  not  an 
ounce  to  impart  or  to  invest.  R.  W.  Emerson. 

—  to  b.  by  the  lee,  Naut.,  to  turn  so  rapidly  to  leeward, 
when  a  ship  sails  large,  as  to  bring  the  lee  side  suddenly 
to  windward,  and,  by  laying  the  sails  aback,  expose  her  to 
danger  of  capsizing ;  —  opposite  to  broach  to.  —  to  b.  down, 
a  To  cause  to  come  down  ;  reduce  ;  lowrer  ;  humble  ;  abase, 
b  To  carry  on  or  continue  ;  as,  to  bring  information  doicn 
to  date.  —  to  b.  down  the  house,  to  cause  tremendous  ap¬ 
plause.  Colloq.—  to  b.  forth,  a  To  bear,  as  fruit,  b  To 
bring  to  light ;  make  manifest.  —  to  b.  grist  to  the  mill,  to 
bring  profit  to  one.  Collog.  —  to  b.  forward  a  To  intro¬ 
duce  ;  produce  to  view  ;  adduce  ;  as,  to  bring  forward  argu¬ 
ments.  b  Bookkeeping.  To  carry;  as,  to  bring  forward 
a  sum.  c  Arch.  To  prime  or  paint  (old  and  new'  work  in 
juxtaposition)  so  as  to  make  the  w’hole  uniform  in  finish 
and  color.  —  to  b.  home,  a  To  prove  conclusively ;  to 
cause  one  to  feel  or  appreciate  by  personal  experience ; 
as,  to  bring  home  a  charge  of  treason,  b  Kant.  To  lift  to 
its  place,  as  an  anchor.  —  to  b.  in.  a  To  fetch  from  with¬ 
out  ;  to  import,  b  To  introduce,  as  a  bill  in  a  legislature. 
C  To  return  or  report  to,  or  lay  before,  a  court  or  other 
body  ;  to  render  ;  as,  to  bring  in  a  verdict,  d  To  produce, 
as  income,  e  To  induce  to  join,  f  To  reduce  to  submis¬ 
sion.  Obs.  g  Baseball.  To  enable  (a  base  runner)  to  reach 
the  home  base,  as  by  a  hit.  —  to  b.  off.  a  To  bear  or  convey 
away  ;  hence,  to  clear  from  condemnation  ;  cause  to  escape, 
b  To  carry  to  a  successful  issue  ;  to  put  through.  —  to  b.  on. 
a  To  cause  to  come  forward,  into  action,  existence,  or  the 
like ;  as,  to  bring  on  a  disease,  b  To  fasten  ;  weld  ;  join. 

—  to  b.  one  on  one’s  way,  to  accompany,  guide,  or  attend  one. 

—  to  b.  one  round,  a  To  cause  one  to  change  his  opinions 
or  conduct,  b  To  restore  one  to  health.  Colloq.  —  to  b. 
one’s  eggs.  etc.,  to  a  bad,  or,  ironically ,  fair,  fine,  market,  to 
have  one’s  schemes  or  projects  come  to  naught.  —  to  b.  out, 
to  cause  to  come  out,  as  from  concealment ;  specif. :  a  To 
detect ;  expose ;  make  manifest,  b  To  establish  clearly  ; 
demonstrate,  c  To  set  forth  ;  introduce  (a  young  lady  to 
society);  publish  (a  book) ;  produce  (a  play) ;  offer  (a  loan 
for  public  subscription),  d  To  draw  (one)  out.  —  to  b.  over, 
to  cause  to  change  sides  or  an  opinion ;  convert.  —  to  b.  to. 
a  To  resuscitate,  as  a  fainting  person  ;  also,  Obs.,  to  bring 
to  “  reason  ”  or  acquiescence,  b  Naut.  (1)  To  cneek  the 
course  of ;  to  cause  to  lie  to  or  come  to  a  standstill ;  as, 
to  bring  a  ship  /o  by  dropping  the  anchor,  or  by  counter- 
bracing  the  sails.  (2)  To  cause  (a  vessel)  to  lie  to,  as  by 
firing  across  her  bows.  (3)  To  bend  (a  sail).  (4)  To  take 
(a  cable)  around  a  capstan.  —  to  b.  to  bear,  to  bring  into 
range  ;  cause  to  operate  or  have  influence.  —  to  b.  to  book, 
a  To  compel  to  give  an  account,  b  To  compare  w  ith  an  ad¬ 
mitted  authority.  “  To  bring  it  manifestly  to  book  is  im¬ 
possible.”  M.  Arnold. — to  b.  to  light,  to  disclose;  dis¬ 
cover  ;  make  clear  ;  reveal.  —  to  b.  to  pass,  to  accomplish  ; 
effect.  “Trust  also  in  Him;  and  He  shall  bring  it  to 
pass."  Ps.  xxxvii.  5.  —  to  b.  to  terms,  to  compel  to  agree, 
assent,  or  submit ;  to  force  to  come  to  terms.  —  to  b.  to  the 
hammer.  See  under  hammer,  —  to  b.  under,  to  subdue  ;  re¬ 
strain.  —  to  b.  up.  a  To  nurse ;  rear  ;  educate,  b  To  cause 
to  stop  suddenly,  c  [v.  i.  by  dropping  the  reflexive  pro¬ 
noun.]  To  stop  suddenly  ;  to  come  to  a  standstill.  Col¬ 
loq.  d  To  cause  to  advance  or  come  nearer ;  as,  to  bring 
up  the  reserves,  e  Print.  To  make  high  enough  to  print 
properly,  as  type,  etc.,  that  is  low,  by  underlaying  or 
overlaying.  — to  b.  up  the  rear,  to  come  last  or  behind. — 
to  b.  up  with  a  round  turn,  to  stop  abruptly.  Colloq. 

II  brin  jar'ry  (bnn-jar'i),  n. ;  pi.  -ries  (-Tz).  Also  brln- 
Jar'ee.  [Hind,  banjdra,  peril,  influenced  by  Per.  birinj 
rice.]  1.  A  traveling  dealer  in  grain,  salt,  etc.  India. 

2.  A  rough-haired  East  Indian  variety  of  the  greyhound. 

brink  (brTrjk),  n.  [Dan.  brink  edge,  verge  ;  akin  to  Sw. 
brink  declivity,  hill,  Icel.  brekka  ;  cf.  LG.  brink  a  grassy 
hill.]  The  edge,  margin,  or  border  of  a  steep  place,  as  of 
a  precipice  ;  hence,  a  bank  or  edge,  as  of  a  river  or  pit ;  a 
verge  ;  a  border  ;  as,  the  brink  of  a  chasm. 

Seek’st  thou  the  plashy  brink 

Of  weedy  lake.  Bryant. 

Syn.  —  See  border. 

Brin’s  process  (brSNz).  A  process  for  manufacturing 
oxygen,  in  which  barium  monoxide  is  converted  into  the 
dioxide  by  heatine  in  air,  and  the  dioxide  by  further  heat¬ 
ing  is  decomposed  into  the  monoxide  and  oxygen. 

brin'y  (brin'T),  a.  [From  brine.]  Of,  like,  or  pertaining  to, 
brine  or  the  sea ;  salt ;  as,  a  briny  taste  ;  the  briny  flood. 

II  blToche'  (bre'osli'),  n.  [F.]  1.  A  light  cake  made  with 
flour,  butter,  yeast,  and  eggs. 

2  A  knitted  foot  cushion. 

bri  O-lette'  (bre'o-lSt'),  n.  [F.]  An  oval  or  pear-shaped 
diamond  having  its  entire  surface  cut  in  triangular  facets. 
See  brilliant,  lllust. 

bri  quette'  (brT-ket'),  n.  Also  briquet.  [F.  briquette ,  dim. 
of  brique  brick.]  A  brick-shaped  mass,  usually  of  fine  stuff 
mixed  with  cementing  material.  Briquettes  are  made  of  coal 
dust  mixed  with  pitch  for  fuel,  of  ore  dust  mixed  with 
lime  for  smelting,  etc.  —  v.  t.  To  form  into  briquettes. 


bright'end  Brightened.  Ret'.Sp. 
bright'en-er,  n.  One  that 
brightens. 

bright'en-ing,  vb.  n.  of  bright¬ 
en.  Suecif. :  =  fulguration. 

bright  -eyea7,  n.  Bluets, 
brlght'ian,  a.  See-isn. 
bright-line  spectrum.  See  spec¬ 
trum. 

bright'n.  Brighten.  Ref.  Sp. 
Brigh'ton  (brT'tiZn),  n.  A  grape 
resembling  the  Catawba, 
bright 'smith7,  n.  A  whitesmith, 
brlght'some.  a.  Bright.— 
bright'some  ness, 
brrgnole'  (bre/nyoK),  n.  [F.. 
fr.  Brignoles,  a  city  of  France.] 
A  European  variety  of  plum, 
bri-gose'  (brY-gOs'),  brig'ous 
(brTg'ils), a.  (LL. brigosus.  See 
BSiauE.n.l  Contentious;  dis¬ 
putable.  Obs. 


Brlh'a-spa'ti  (brg'd-spfit'Y),  n. 
[Skr.  Brhaspati.']  Vedic  Myth. 
An  abstract  deity  termed  “lord 
of  strength,”  signifying  the 
power  of  prayer  or  devotion, and 
represented  as  red  or  golden, 
briht.  +  bright. 
brik.  brick. 
brlke.  +  brick. 
brlke,  n.  [Cf.  OF.  bricque,briche, 
trap,  snare.}  A  trap  ;  snare  ; 
dilemma.  Obs. 

bril'lant,/?.  [F.}  Brilliancy.  Obs. 
H  bril  lan'te  ( brtl-liin'ta),  a.  3r 
adv.  (It.  See  brilliant,  a.} 
Music.  Of  or  in  a  gay,  showy, 
and  sparkling  style, 
brll 'liant- wise7,  adv.  See -wise. 
brillio-lette'.  Var.  of  brillo- 

LF.TTE. 

bril7lo-lstt«'  (brTl  yfi-l£t'  ;  -6- 
lCt'),  M.  =  BRIOLETTK. 


brills  ( brYlz),  n.  pi.  The  hair  on 
a  horse’s  eyelids.  Obs. 
brim.  Var  .of  bream.  Dial. Eng. 
brim.  Var.  of  breme.  —  brim'- 
ly,  adv. 

brim,  n.  [AS.,  surf,  sea.]  The 
sea  ;  water.  Obs. 
brim.  ?\  t.  ir  i.  [ME.  brimmen  ; 
cf.  ME.  breme ,  brem,  wild,  fierce, 
OD.  bremen  to  burn  with  lust.l 
To  rut;  to  copulate  with;  —  saia 
of  swine.  —  brim,  n. 
brim,  n.  [Prob.  short  for  brim¬ 
stone.]  A  strumpet.  Slang. 
brimbil.  *f*  bramble. 
brim-bo'ri-on,  brim-bo 'ri  um,  n. 
[F.  bvimborion.]  A  charm;  — 
used  derisively, 
brims.  +  breme,  brim. 
brim'lng  (brYm'Tng;  dial. 
brem'Tn  ;  brYm'Yn),  n.  Also 
brimming.  [Cf.  AS.  bryne  burn¬ 


ing,  E.  burn,  v.]  Phosphores¬ 
cence  of  the  sea.  Dial.  Eng. 
brirn'less,  a.  See -less. 
brimme  +  brim. 
brim'ming.  a.  Full  to  the  brim. 
—  brim'ming-ly,  adv. 
brims  (brYmz),  n.  [Cf.  D. 
brems,  G.  bremse .]  A  gadfly. 
Obs.  or  [Hal.  [Dial.  Bug*  I 
brim  sand.  Sea  sand.  Obs.  or| 
brimstone  acid.  Sulphuric  aeid 
made  from  brimstone  ;  —  distin¬ 
guished  from  pyrites  acid. 
brimstone  butterfly.  A  sulphur 

butterfly. 

brin.  brink,  burn. 
brin  (brYn  :  F.  brttN),  n.  [F.]  A 
kind  of  stout  cloth  of  linen, 
sometimes  partly  cotton, 
brince,  v.  t.  [It.  brindisi,  also 
(Florio)  brinsi.  brins,  a  health, 
a  toast.]  To  pledge  in  drinking  ; 


to  give  or  make  to  drink.  Obs. 
brinch.  +  brince. 
brinck.  +  brink. 

|l  brin'di  si  (  bren'df-ze),  n.  [It., 
prop,  a  toast.]  A  drinking  song, 
brin'dl.  Brindle.  Ret'.  Sp. 
brin 'did.  Brindled.  Ref.  Sp. 
brine  cock.  A  cock  in  a  steam 
boiler  for  drawing  off  brine, 
brine  gauge.  A  salimeter. 
brine'less,  </.  See  -less. 
brine  pan.  A  pan  in  which  salt 
is  formed  from  brine, 
brine  pit.  A  salt  Bpring  or  well, 
brine  valve.  A  valve  in  a  boiler 
to  let  off  the  brine, 
brine  worm.  A  brine  shrimp, 
brin'gall  (brYn'gfll),  brin-gel'a 
(brYn-jSl'd).  Vars.  of  brinjal. 
bring'er,  n.  One  who  brings, 
brin'ie  (brYn'Y),  n.  \Cf. 
byrnie.]  A  coat  of  mail ;  body 


armor.  Obs.  or  Hist. 
brin'i-ness  (brln'Y-nes),  n.  See 

-NKS«  ;  BRINY. 

brin'ish  (brln'Ysh),  a.  See 
-ish  ;  brine.  —  brin'ish  neas,  n. 
brin'lal,  brin'Jaul  ( brYn'jdl),  n. 
[  Pg.  bringella,  beringela,  fr.  Ar. 
had  in  j  tin  cf.  Per.  badinjan. 

Skr.bhaiitdki.]  Eggplant.  India. 
brink'leas,  a.  See  -less. 
brinne.  Obs.  inf.  of  burn. 
brint.  Obs.  pret.  &  p.  p.  of  burn. 
Brin'ton  root7  (brYn'tiln  ). 
Culver’s  root. 

brint'stane,  brin'ston,  brint'- 
stone.  +  BRIMSTONE, 
y  bri'o  (bre'5),  n.  (It.]  Vivac¬ 
ity  ;  dash  ;  spirit ;  fire, 
bri  o-let'  (brg'6-l3t').  Var.  of 

BRIOLKTTE. 

bri'o-nine.  Var.  of  b«yonin. 
bri'o-ny.  Var.  of  bryony. 


food,  foot ;  out,  oil ;  chair  ;  go  ;  sing,  igk  ;  trhen,  thin  ;  nature,  verdure  (250) ;  K  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144) ;  boN ;  yet ;  zhrrz  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Guide. 
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Brl  sac',  Charles  (brc-s&k';  -z5k').  A  bookworm  in  the 
comedy  “  The  Elder  Brother  ”  of  Fletcher  and  Massinger. 
His  father  pluns  to  disinherit  him,  in  luvor  of  his  foppish 
younger  brother  Eustuec,  for  refusing  to  marry  Angelina.  Charles 
falls  in  love  with  Angelins,  however,  and  marries  her. 
Brls'bane  (brTz'ban  ;  colloq.  -ban),  n.  A  seaport  and  coun¬ 
ty  in  Queensland,  Australia. 

Brisbane  box,  an  Australian  myrtaceous  tree  ( Tristania  con- 
ferta)  with  evergreen  foli¬ 
age,  cultivated  for  shade 
in  New  South  Wales  and 
in  California.  — B.  daisy. 

=  Swan  River  daisy.  —  B. 
lily,  an  amaryllidaceous 
bulbous  plant  ( Eurycles 
sylvestris),  native  of  Aus¬ 
tralia,  Malaysia,  and  the 
Philippines.  It  bears  um¬ 
bels  of  numerous  white, 
lilylike  flowers.—  B.  quan- 
dong,  an  Australian  else- 
ocarpaceous  tree  ( Elseo - 
carpus  grand  is)  having  hard  white  timber  and  edible  fruit. 
Bri-se'is  (bri-se'Ts),  n.  [Gr.  Bpio-rji?.]  In  the  Iliad,  Achil¬ 
les’s  captive,  whose  taking  away  by  Agamemnon,  after  the 
latter  had  been  forced  to  give  up  Chryseis,  caused  the  feud 
between  the  two  heroes.  Her  proper  name  was  Hippodamia. 
Cf.  Chryseis. 

II  brlse  ment'  (brez'maN'),  n.  [F.,  a  breaking,  fr.  brlser  to 
break.]  Med.  A  breaking  apart ;  specif.,  brise'ment' for'ce' 
(ffcr'sa'),  rupture  of  adhesions  of  an  ankylosed  part. 
Bri'sln-ga'men  (bre'sen-ga'men),  n.  [Icel.  Brisingamen  ; 
brisingr  flame  -f-  men  necklace.]  The  necklace  of  Freya. 
Bri  sin'gl  dso  (brT-sin'ji-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  fr.  Brisinga¬ 
men.']  Zobl.  A  family  of  starfishes  with  numerous  slender 
rays  distinct  from  the  disk,  and  the  ambulacral  grooves  not 
extended  to  the  mouth.  —  brl-sin'gid  (-sTn'jld),  a.  <t*  n. 

—  brl  sin'gold  (-sTq'goid),  a.  &  n. 

brisk  (brisk),  a.  [Cf.  W.  brysg ,  fr.  brys  haste,  Gael.  &  Ir. 
briosg  quick,  lively,  crisp :  and  cf.  Norw.  dial,  brisk  lively.] 

1.  Full  of  liveliness  and  activity  ;  characterized  by  quick¬ 
ness  of  motion  or  action  ;  lively  ;  spirited  ;  quick. 

Cheerly,  boys  ;  be  brisk  awhile.  Shak. 

Brisk  toil  alternating  with  ready  ease.  Wordsworth. 

2.  Effervescing,  as  liquors;  sparkling  ;  as,  brisk  cider. 

3.  Smartly  dressed  ;  spruce.  Obs.  Shak. 

4.  Vivid  ;  distinct.  Obs. 

Syn.  —  Lively,  agile,  alert,  nimble,  quick ;  sprightly,  viva¬ 
cious,  gay,  spirited,  animated.  See  active. 
brisk,  v.  t.  &.  i.  ;  brisked  (brlskt) ;  brisk'ing.  To  make  or 
become  brisk  ;  to  enliven ;  animate ;  to  take,  or  cause  to 
take,  an  erect  or  bold  attitude  ;  —  usually  with  up. 
brlsk'en  (brls'k’n),  v.  t.  &  i.  ;  brisk'ened* (-k’nd);  brisk'en- 
inq.  To  make  or  become  brisk  or  lively  ;  to  brisk  ;  enliven; 

—  often  with  up.  “  It  will  brisken  you  up.”  Stevenson. 

Meanwhile  our  artillery  fire  brlskened.  Scribner's  Mag. 
brls'ket  (brls'kSt;  -kit;  7),  n.  [ME.  bruskette;  cf.  OF. 
bruschet ,  F.  bracket ,  brichet  ;  peril,  of  Celtic  origin  ;  cf.  W. 
brysced  the  breast  of  a  slain  animal,  brisket,  Corn,  vrys 
breast,  Armor,  brush ,  bracked ,  the  front  of  the  chest,  Gael. 
brisgein  the  cartilaginous  part  of  a  bone.]  In  domestic  an¬ 
imals  and  quadrupeds  used  as  food,  the  breast  or  lower  part 
of  the  chest  in  front  of  and  between  the  fore  legs,  some¬ 
times  including  the  part  extending  back  some  distance 
behind  the  fore  legs.  See  beep,  lllust.  (marked  “  b’k’t”). 
brls'tle  (brls'’l),  n.  [ME.  bristel ,  brustel ,  fr.  AS.  byrst ; 
akin  to  D.  borstel ,  OHG.  burst ,  G.  borste ,  Icel.  burst ,  Sw. 
borst ,  and  to  Skr.  bhjshfi  edge,  point,  and  prob.  L.  fasligium 
extremity,  and  peril,  to  E.  brush.]  1.  a  A  short,  stiff,  coarse 
hair,  as  on  the  back  of  swine,  b  Zobl.  Any  of  various  stiff 
hairlike  structures,  as  a  hairlike  feather. 

2.  A  stiff,  short  hair  of  a  plant. 

Bristle  of  heather  and  bracken.  A.  Conan  Doyle. 
brls'tle,  v.  t.  1.  To  erect  the  bristles  of ;  to  cause  to  stand 
up,  as  the  bristles  of  an  angry  hog  ;  —  sometimes  with  up. 

Boy,  bristle  thy  courage  up.  Shak. 

2.  To  furnish  with  bristles ;  to  fix  a  bristle  to. 

3.  To  make  bristly  ;  to  ruffle. 

brls'tle,  v.  i.  ;  bris'tled  (-’Id) ;  bris'tling  (-lTng).  1.  To 
rise  or  stand  stiff  or  erect,  like  bristles. 

His  hair  did  bristle  upon  his  head.  Scott. 

2.  To  appear  as  if  covered  with  bristles. 

Ports  bristling  with  thousands  of  masts.  Macaulay. 

3.  To  show,  or  rise  in,  defiance  or  indignation. 

His  .  .  .  fury  seemed  to  bristle  among  his  hair.  Hawthorne. 
to  bristle  up,  to  show  anger  or  defiance, 
bristle  bird  Any  one  of  three  Australian  wrenlike  birds 
of  the  genus  Sphenura ,  having  two  or  three  pairs  of 
strong,  recurved  bristles  at  the  angles  of  the  mouth, 
bristle  tern-  Any  fern  of  the  genus  Trichoma - 
nes ,  esp.  T.  boschianum ,  of  the  southern  United 
States. 

bristle  grass  Any  grassof  the  genus  Chxtochloa. 
bristle  moss-  Any  moss  of  the  genus  Orthotri¬ 
chum. 

bris'tle-point  ed,  a.  Bot.  Terminating  in  a  very 
fine,  sharp  point,  as  some  leaves  ;  apiculate. 
bris'tle-tall'  (-tab),  n.  Any  wingless  insect  of 
the  order  Thysanura,  bearing  slender  bristlelike 
appendages  at  the  end  of  the  body.  Lepisma 
(which  see)  is  the  best-known  genus, 
brls'tle  wort'  (-wfirt'),  n.  Any  plant  of  the 
family  Centrolepidaceae. 
bris'tly  (bids'll),  a.  Bristlelike  ;  thick  set  with  Bristletail 
bristles;  rough.  dea)Ti 1 

bristly  carrot,  a  kind  of  wild  carrot  ( Dau'cus  pusil-  '* 

lus)  having  fruit  covered  with  barbed  prickles.  It  is  a  very 


troublesome  weed  in  the  southwestern  United  States. — 
bristly  crowfoot,  an  American  crowfoot  or  buttercup '  (Ra¬ 
nunculus  pennsy Iranians)  with  hispid  stems  and  sharp- 
beaked  aclienes.  — b.  locust,  the  rose  acacia.  —  b.  sarsapa¬ 
rilla,  an  American  araliaceous  herb  (Aralia  hispida ),  having 
bristly  stems  and  black  fruit.  The  bark  has  medicuial 
properties  like  those  of  sarsaparilla, 

Bris'tol  (brls'tal),  n.  [AS.  brycgstOu\  Bricgstdw ,  lit.,  bridge 
place.]  1-  A  seaport  city  in  the  west  of  England. 

2.  Short  for  Bristol  stone,  etc. 

3.  See  checker,  n.,  2. 

Bristol  board,  a  kind  of  fine  pasteboard,  made  with  a 
smooth  but  usually  unglazed  surface.  —  B.  brick,  a  brick  of 
siliceous  matter  used  for  cleaning  and  polishing  cutlery.— 
B.  diamond.  See  Bristol  stone.  B.  fashion,  Faut.,  in  good 
order :  shipshape.  —  B.  gem.  See  Bristol  stone.  —  B.  metal, 
a  bright  yellow  brass  composed,  approximately,  of  lb  parts 
of  copper  to  6  of  zinc.  —  B.  milk,  a  rich  mixed  beverage 
containing  wine,  usually  sherry.  —  B.  paper.  =  Bristol 
board.  —  B.  stone,  rock  crystal,  or  brilliant  crystals  of 
quartz,  found  in  the  mountain  limestone  near  Bristol,  and 
used  in  making  ornaments,  vases,  etc.  When  polished,  it 
is  called  Bristol  diamond  or  Bristol  gem.—  B.  water,  a  medic¬ 
inal  water  found  near  Bristol.  —  B.  weed,  dog’s  mercury. 

bri-sure'  (bre-zur';  brlzh'ur),  n.  [F.]  1.  Her.  A  mark 
of  cadency  ;  a  difference. 

2.  Fort.  A  deviation  in  a  rampart  or  parapet  from  its  general 
direction,  esp.  in  a  curtain  near  a  bastion  with  orillons. 

brit,  britt  (brlt),  n.  a  The  young  of  the  common  herring  ; 
also,  certain  small  species  of  herring,  as  the  sprat,  b  The 
minute  marine  animals  (largely  Entomostraca)  upon  which 
the  right  whales  feed.  • 

Bri-tan'ni-a  (brT-tSu'T-d),  n.  [L.]  1.  Orig.,  the  island  of 
Great  Britain,  esp.  its  southern  part ;  — the  Roman  name. 
Now,  Poet .,  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ire¬ 
land,  or  the  female  figure  symbolizing  it,  as  on  coins. 

Rule,  Britannia ,  rule  the  waves.  2'homson. 

2-  [L  c.]  Short  for  britannia  metal,  a  silver-white  alloy  of 
tin,  antimony,  and  copper,  and  often  also  zinc  and  bismuth. 
It  is  largely  used  for  tableware. 

britannia  ware  Ware  made  of  britannia. 

Brl  tan'nlc  (brT-t5u'Tk),  a.  [L.  Brilannicus ,  fr.  Britan¬ 
nia.]  Of  or  pert,  to  Great  Britain  ;  British  ;  as,  his  Bri¬ 
tannic  Majesty.  —  Bri  tan'ni  cal-ly  (-T-kal-T),  adv. 

Brit'i  clsm  (brlt'T-sTz’m),  n.  A  linguistic  usage,  word, 
phrase,  or  idiom  peculiar  to  Great  Britain  or  characteristic 
of  the  British. 

Brit'ish  (brlt'Ish),  a.  [AS.  Britt isc ,  Bryttisc ,  fr.  Bryttas , 
Brittas ,  Brettas ,  Britons,  the  early  Celtic  inhabitants  of 
Britain  ;  of  Celtic  origin.  Cf.  Briton,  Brython.]  Of  or 
pertaining  to  Great  Britain  or  its  inhabitants,  sometimes, 
esp.,  the  original  Britons.  See  Briton,  1. 

British  Association  unit  or  ohm.  Elec.  See  ohm.  —  B.  barilla, 
a  Kelp,  b  Crude  soda  ash  made  from  common  salt ;  black 
ash.  — B  brandy,  an  artificial  brandy  imitating  genuine  co¬ 
gnac.— B.  gum,  a  commercial  dextrin.— B.  lion,  the  lion  figur¬ 
ing  as  the  national  emblem  of  Great  Britain  ;  fig.,  the  Brit¬ 
ish  as  a  nation  or  state.— B.  North  America  Act,  1867,  AaHjthe 
act  of  30-31  Viet.  c.  3  (1867)  by  which  the  Provinces  of  Can¬ 
ada,  Nova  Scotia,  and  New  Brunswick  were  confederated  to 
form  the  Dominion  of  Canada.  —  B.  oak,  the  common  oak  of 
England  (Quercus  robur). —  B.  oil,  a  rubefacient  liniment 
containing  oil  of  turpentine  and  other  vegetable  oils,  and 
petroleum.  — B  seas,  the  four  seas  which  surround  Great 
Britain.  —  B.  thermal  unit.  Physics,  the  quantity  of  heat  re¬ 
quired  to  raise  the  temperature  of  one  pound  of  water  one 
degree  Fahrenheit  at  or  near  its  point  of  maximum  density 
(39.1°  F.).  Abbr.,  B.  T.  U.  1  B.  T.  U.  =0.252  Cal.-B. 
tobacco,  coltsfoot. 

Brit'ish,  n.  The  language  of  the  ancient  Britons  ;  Cymric 
(which  see).  Also,  collectively,  people  of  Great  Britain. 

Brit'ish-er  (-er),  n.  A  subject  of  Great  Britain  of  British 
descent. 

Brlt'O-  (brlt'o-).  A  combining  form  for  British  ;  as  in 

Brit  o-Ice-lan'dic. 

Brito-mar'tls  (brTt'o-mar'tTs),  or  Brit'o-mart  (brit'o- 
mart),  n.  [L.  Britomartis ,  fr.  Gr.  BpiTo^apn?.]  1.  A  Cretan 
goddess,  identified  with  Artemis  as  patron  of  fishers  and 
sailors  ;  —  called  also  Dictynna.  Cf.  Great  Mother. 

2.  In  Spenser’s  “Faerie  Queene,”  a  lady  knight,  repre¬ 
senting  Chastity.  She  marries  Artegal,  or  Justice. 

Brit'on  (brTt'tm),  n.  [OF.  Breton  Briton,  Breton,  L. 
Britton  Brito.  Cf.  Breton,  British.]  1.  A  member  of  one 
of  the  tribes  inhabiting  Britain  previous  to  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  invasions.  Tacitus  distinguished  the  Caledonians, 
or  Scotch,  and  the  small  and  dark  Silures  of  western  Wales 
from  Britons  of  the  same  race  as  the  Gauls.  The  Piets, 
also,  are  generally  considered  as  distinct,  but  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  the  Britons  were  doubtless  Cymric  Celts,  inter¬ 
mixed  with  earlier  non-Aryan  peoples.  Cf.  Brython. 

2  A  native  or  British-born  subject  of  Great  Britain,  esp. 
an  Englishman.  Cf.  Anglo-Saxon. 

Brit'ta  ny  cloth  (brlt'a-nl).  or  Brittany,  n.  A  kind  of 
cotton  or  linen  and  cotton  fabric  made  in  Brittany. 

brit'tle  (brlt'’l),  a.  [ME.  britel ,  brutel,  fr.  AS.  breotan  to 
break  ;  akin  to  Icel.  brytja ,  brjoia ,  Sw.  bryta ,  Dan.  bryde.] 

1.  Easily  broken  ;  apt  to  break  ;  fragile ;  not  tough  or 
tenacious. 

Farewell,  thou  pretty,  brittle  piece 

Of  fine-cut  crystal.  Cotton. 

2.  Hence,  frail;  unstable  ;  inconstant;  as,  brittle  honor. 
Syn.  —  Frangible,  breakable;  weak,  feeble,  infirm,  slight. 
—  Brittle,  fragile,  frail.  Brittle  lias  special  refer¬ 
ence  to  substances,  which  it  characterizes  as  easily  frac¬ 
tured  or  snapped  ;  as,  brittle  as  an  eggshell  or  a  glass  rod. 
Fragile  has  wider  range  than  brittle  (thus,  spun  glass  is 
both  brittle  and  fragile  ;  a  spider’s  web  is  a  fragile,  but 
not  a  brittle ,  structure),  and  applies  esp.  to  objects  which 
are  easily  broken  or  destroyed,  or  are  of  delicate  consti¬ 


tution  ;  as,  a  fragile vase,  fragile  as  a  flower.  Frail  and 
fragile  are  frequently  convertible,  but/ra/7  usually  carries 
a  stronger  implication  of  weakness  or  inadequacy  for  a 
given  purpose,  and  applies  esp.  to  moral  infirmity  ;  as,  to 
shoot  the  rapids  in  a  frail  canoe;  “  any  taint  of  vice  whose 
strong  corruption  inhabits  out  frail  blood  ”  (Shak.) ;  “a 
child  of  the  Jrail  Abbess  of  Leominster”  (E.  A.  Freeman). 
brittle  fern,  a  delicate  polypodiaceous  fern  (Filix  fra- 
aitis)  of  wide  distribution  in  Europe,  Asia,  and  America. 
It  has  thin  2-  or  3-pinnatifid  fronds,  the  sori  with  a  fuga- 
ciou^indusium.  —  b.  mica.  Min.  See  clintonite  group.  — 
b.  silver  ore,  stephanite.  —  b.  star,  an  ophiuran.  —  b.  thatch, 
the  silver  thatch.  —  b.  willow,  the  crack  willow. 

—  brit'tle-ly  (brlt'’l-ll),  adv.  —  brit'tle  ness,  n. 
brit'tle-wort'  (-wfirt/),  n.  a  A  plant  of  the  iamily  Chara- 

ce®  ;  —  so  called  from  their  fragile  stems,  b  A  diatom  ; 

—  so  called  from  the  brittle  siliceous  valves, 
britz'ka,  brits'ka  (brits'ka),  n.  Also  britzs'ka-  [Pol. 

bryezka,  dim.  of  bryka  freight  wagon.]  A  long  carriage, 
with  a  calash  top  and  space  for  reclining. 

Brl'za  (bri'zd),  ?i.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  fSpi£eiv  to  nod,  prob.  influ¬ 

enced  by  /3pi£a  a  grain  like  rye.]  Bot.  A  genus  of  grasses, 
natives  of  the  Old  World  and  South  America,  distinguished 
by  the  large  cordate  spikelets.  See  quaking  grass. 
broach  (broch),  n.  [ME.  broche ,  F.  broche  ;  peril,  of  Celtic 
origin,  but  cf.  L.  broccus ,  broechus ,  projecting  (of  teeth). 
Cf.  brooch.]  1.  A  pointed  rod  of  wood,  iron,  etc.,  as  an 
awl,  a  bodkin,  a  lance,  or  spear.  Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng.  <Sc  Scot. 

2.  Any  of  various  pointed  or  spikelike  tools,  implements, 

or  parts ;  as :  a  A  spit  for  roasting  meat,  b  The  stick 
from  which  candle  wicks  are  suspended  for  dipping.  C  A 
spindle  or  spool  ;  also,  the  yarn  wound  upon  it.  Scot,  or 
Dial.  Eng.  d  A  wooden  rod  or  pin,  sharpened  at  each  end, 
used  by  thatchers.  Dial.  Eng.  e  Carding.  The  steel  tooth 
of  a  comb,  i  Mech.  A  tool  of  steel,  generally  tapering  and 
with  two  or  more  cutting  edges  for  smoothing  or  enlarging 
holes,  esp.  in  metal ;  a  reamer.  The  broach  for  gun  bar¬ 
rels  is  commonly  i - - ______ 

square  and  without  Jg-bibm  “ 

taper,  g  A  more  Broach,  2  f. 

or  less  tapering  steel  tool  with  file  teeth  or  a  succession  of 
cutting  edges,  used  to  enlarge  or  even  up  irregular  holes 
that  cannot  be  dressed  by  revolving  tools  ;  a  drift,  h  A 
tapering  tool  used  in  tapping  or  broaching  casks,  i  hock 
Making.  The  pin  in  a  lock  which  enters  the  barrel  of  the 
key  ;  also,  in  a  key,  the  part  of  the  stem  beyond  the  web 
or  bit,  made  to  enter  a  socket.  J  Masonry.  A  sharp- 
pointed  chisel,  used  esp.  for  rough-dressing  stone. 

3.  Any  of  various  things  resembling  a  broach.  Specif.  :  a 
A  spitlike  start,  on  the  head  of  a  young  stag,  b  Arch.  A 
spire  rising  directly  from  a  tower  without  a  parapet  at  its 
base.  Local ,  Eng.  Also,  formerly,  any  spire. 

4.  An  incision  ;  boring  ;  perforation. 

6.  A  clasp  pin,  as  for  fastening  a  garment.  See  brooch. 
broach,  v.  t.  ;  broached  (brocht) ;  broach'ing.  [F.  bro- 
cher.  See  broach,  n. ;  cf.  broker.]  1.  To  stab;  pierce; 
also,  to  prick  with  the  spur  ;  spur. 

2.  To  spit ;  to  pierce,  as  with  a  spit  ;  to  fix  on  a  spit. 

I  ’ll  broach  the  tadpole  on  my  rapier’s  point.  Shak. 

3  To  tap  ;  to  pierce,  as  a  cask,  in  order  to  draw  the  liq¬ 
uor  ;  hence,  to  let  out ;  to  shed,  as  blood. 

Whereat  with  blade,  with  bloody  blameful  blade, 

He  bravely  broached  his  boiling  bloody  breast.  Shak. 
4.  To  open  for  the  first  time,  as  stores,  a  mine,  etc. ; 
hence,  Slang ,  to  steal. 

I  will  open  the  old  armories,  I  will  broach  my  store,  and  will 
bring  forth  my  stores.  Knolles. 

5  To  make  public  ;  utter  ;  publish  first ;  put  forth  ;  to  in¬ 
troduce  as  a  topic  of  conversation. 

Those  very  opinions  themselves  had  broached.  Swift. 
6.  To  cause  to  begin  or  break  out.  Obs. 

What  hath  broached  this  tumult  but  thy  pride  ?  Shak. 
7  Masonry.  To  shape  roughly,  as  a  block  of  stone,  by 
chiseling  with  a  coarse  tool.  Scot.  &  Forth  of  Eng. 

8-  To  enlarge,  dress,  or  cut  (a  hole),  by  using  a  broach. 

9.  To  violate;  deflower.  Obs.  Court  of  Jjove. 

broach,  v.i.  &  t.  [Peril,  a  different  w'ord.l  Naut.  Used 
only  in  the  phrase  :  to  broach  to,  to  veer  suddenly  into  the 
wind,  so  as  to  lay  the  sails  aback,  and  expose  the  vessel  to 
the  danger  of  capsizing ;  —  said  usually  of  a  vessel  running 
with  the  wind  quartering. 

broach'er  (-er),  n.  One  that  broaches;  specif. :  a  A  first 
publisher,  promoter,  or  suggester.  b  Mech.  A  broach. 

C  A  spit.  Obs. 

broad  (brfid),  a.  ;  broad'er  (-er) ;  broadest.  [ME.  brod , 
brad ,  AS.  brad;  akin  to  OS.  bred,  D.  breed ,  G.  breit ,  Icel. 
brei<5r ,  Sw.  &  Dan.  bred ,  Goth,  braids.  Cf.  breadth.] 

1.  Wide  ;  extended  in  breadth,  or  from  side  to  side  ;  — 
opposed  to  narrow  ;  as,  a  broad  street ;  an  inch  broad. 

2.  Specif. :  Designating,  or  pertaining  to,  certain  fabrics, 
esp.  textiles,  now  or  formerly  distinguished  by  their 
breadth,  or  their  manufacture  or  sale;  as,  broad  glass,  or 
w  indow' glass  ;  broad  silk  (that  is,  silk  cloth  as  disting,  from 
silk  ribbons,  etc.) ;  broad  trade,  etc.  Cf.  broadcloth. 

3.  Extending  far  and  wide  ;  spacious;  vast ;  as,  the  broad 
expanse  of  ocean. 

4  Extended,  in  the  sense  of  diffused  or  expanded  ;  open  ; 

clear;  full.  “  Broad  and  open  day.”  Bp.  Porteus. 

As  broad  and  general  as  the  casing  air.  Shak. 

6  Plain;  evident  ;  obvious;  as,  a  broad  hint;  also,  pro¬ 
nounced  ;  strongly  marked  ;  as,  a  broad  Scotch  accent. 

That  word  .  .  proves  thee  far  and  wide  a  broad  goose.  Shak. 
6.  Unrestrained  in  language;  outspoken;  without  re¬ 
serve,  esp.  without  the  reserve  of  refinement  or  propriety; 
coarse;  indelicate  ;  as,  a  broad  compliment ;  a  bi'oad  joke. 


briscat.  f  BRISKET, 
brise.  +  breeze,  bruise. 
brlse.  n.  [F.  (Cotgrave) ;  cf .  F. 
briser  to  break.]  Fallow.  Obs. 
bris'el,  a.  [AS.  brysan  to  break-] 
Fragile  ;  brittle.  Obs. 
brise'worV.  +  bruisewort. 
Brisk.  Fastidious.  In  Ben  Jon- 
eon’s  “  Every  Man  out  of  his 
Humor,”  a  lively,  pert,  and  vain 
coxcomb  and  fop. 
brisk'ish,  a.  See-iSH. 
bris'kit.  Scot.  var.  of  brisket. 
brisk 'ly,  adv.  of  brisk. 
brisk 'noss,  n.  See -ness. 
bris'lie.  bristly. 
bris'roac,  or  bris'mak  (brYs'- 
mftk),  n.  [Cf.  Norw.  brosme, 
lce\.  brosma.]  The  cusk.  Scot. 
brisque-  +  brisk. 
brlsque  (break  ;  brisk),  n.  [F.] 
Card  Games,  a  In  bezique,  an 


ace  or  ten,  counting  ten  points 
each  toward  game,  and  being 
scored  on  the  winning  of  the 
trick  in  which  it  is  played,  b  In 
cinq-cents,  any  of  the  cards 
counted  for  game  at  the  end  of 
the  hand,  having  the  respective 
values  :  ace  11,  king  4,  queen  3, 
iack  2,  ten  10. 

Dries  (brls),  n  Dust.  Dial.  Eng. 
brissB.  ^  bruise.  [Sco/.I 
bris'sil,  bris'sle.  +  biksle.  | 
brissly.  +  bristly. 

Bris'so-tin  (brls'fs-tYn  ;  F.  bre7- 
s«VtfiN'),  n.  Also  Bris'so-tine. 
[F.  bnssoftn.]  A  Girondist; 
—  after  Jean  Pierre  Brissot 
(1754-93),  one  of  their  leaders. 

brist.  +  BREAST,  BREST, 
BURST. 

briste.  burst. 
bris'tel.  +  bristle. 


bris'tld.  Bristled.  Ref.  Sp 

bris'tle  (brYs'M),  v.  t.  Sr  i.  To 
parch;  toast.  Ohs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 
bris'tled  (brYs'’ld),  a.  Having 
bristles  ;  bristly 

bris'tler(brYsAl?r),w.  One  that 
bristles  ;  a  boar, 
bristle  rat  =  hedgehog  rat. 
bris'tle-thighed  cur 'lew.  A 
curlew  ( Numenins  tahitiensis) 
widely  distributed  in  the  Pacific 
islands.  Its  thigh  feathers  ter¬ 
minate  in  bristlelike  points. 
bris'tli-nesB (brls'll-ngs),  n.  See 

-NESS. 

bris'tlings  (hrYs'lYngz),  n  pi. 
Small  European  fish  resembling 
sardines,  which  are  packed  in  oil 
for  food. 

brit.  +  bret. 

brit.  Var.  of  brite.  Dial.  Eng. 
brit,  britt,  v.  t.  [Cf.  AS.  bryt- 


tian  to  divide  into  fragments.] 

To  break  ;  bruise.  Dial.  Eng. 
Brit.  Abbr  Britain;  Britannia; 
Britannicus  or -nica  ;  British. 
Brit'ain’s  burse.  Exeter 
’Change  ;  —  formerly  so  called, 
brit'an-nare  (briUd-nar7),  n. 
See  petrography. 

Britannia  Joint.  Mech.  A  joint 
for  wire,  as  for  telegraph  wire, 
formed  by  binding  together  and 
soldering  the  overlapping  ends. 
Bri-tan'ni-an,  a.  British. 
Bri-tan'nish,  a.  British. 
Brit'an-ny.  Var.  of  Brittany. 
britch.  Obs.  or  dial,  form  of 
breech. 

britch 'el  (brYeh"l),  a.  [ME. 
bruchel .]  Brittle.  Obs.  or  Dial. 
brite,  bright  (brit),  v.  i.  [Cf. 
E.  dial,  brit  to  fall  out  of  the 
husk,  of  overripe  grain,  AS. 


hryttian  to  divide  into  frag¬ 
ments.  Icel  hr  jot  a  to  break.]  To 
be  or  become  overripe,  as  wheat, 
barley, or  hops  .Obs.  or  Dial. Eng. 
briten.  f  britten. 

brith.  ^  BRIGHT. 

brith'er  (brtth'Pr).  Scot,  form 

of  brother. 

britherhede.  ^  brotherhood. 
Brit'ish-hood,  n.  See  -hood. 
Brit'ish-ness.  n.  See -ness. 
brit'i.  Brittle.  Ref.  Sp. 
britle.  +  brittle.  [seum.l 
Brit.  Mus.  Abbr.  British  Mu-| 
Brit'on-er,  n.  A  man  of  Brit¬ 
tany.  Obs.  [an.  JJare.l 

Brit'on  ess.  n.  A  British  wom-| 
brits'ka.  Var.  of  britzka. 
britt  Var.  of  brit,  to  break, 
brit'ten,  v.  t.  [AS.  brytnian  to 
distribute.]  To  cut  to  pieces  ; 
butcher.  Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 


brit'tle,  v.  t.  (Cf.  AS.  bryttian 
to  divide  into  fragments,  to  dia- 
ense.]  To  cut  up.  Obs. 
rit' tie-stem7,  n.  The  bristly 
sarsaparilla. 

brit 'tie-wood7,  n.  Yellow  buck¬ 
thorn  ( Rhamnus  caroliniana ). 
brit'tling  (brYt'lYng),  n.  [From 
brittle.]  The  slowworm. 
brit'ton.  +  britten. 
brix'el,  n.  fr  v.  [Icel.  brigzla  to 
upbraid.]  Reproach.  Obs. 
brize.  +  breeze. 
brizure.  Var.  of  brisure. 
brl.,  pi.  brls.  Abbr.  Barrel,  bar¬ 
rels. 

br.  m.  Abbr.  Brown  mare, 
bro.  Abbr.  Brother, 
bro.  ^  brae.  [post. I 

broach'-post  .n.  Carp.  A  king-| 
broacht.  Broached.  Ref.  Sp. 
broad,  v.  t.  To  broaden.  Obs. 


ale,  senate,  c&re,  Jim,  dccount,  arm,  ask,  sofa ;  eve,  Svent,  6nd,  recent,  maker ;  ice,  ill ;  old,  6bey,  orb,  5dd,  soft,  connect ;  use,  unite,  firn,  tip,  circds,  menii ; 
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BROIDERESS 


7.  Free;  unfettered;  unrestrained;  as,  broad  farce. 

8.  Extended  in  amount  or  range ;  extensive  ;  general  ; 
comprehensive ;  as,  education  in  the  broadest  sense. 

The  words  in  the  Constitution  are  broad  enough  to  include 
the  case.  ]j.  Daggett. 

9.  Hence  :  Liberal ;  catholic  ;  as,  the  severest  test  of  a 
broad  man  is  his  tolerance  of  a  narrow  mau. 

In  a  broad,  statesmanlike,  and  masterly  way.  E.  Everett. 

10.  Main  and  essential ;  general,  as  opposed  to  detailed  or 
minute  ;  as,  the  broad  aspects  of  the  case. 

Interested  as  I  here  am  in  the  broad  outlines  and  not  in  the 
details.  Jotfiah  Royce. 

11.  F  ine  Arts.  Characterized  by  breadth.  See  breadth,  6. 

12.  Phon.  a  Of  a  vowel,  pronounced  with  a  wide  open¬ 
ing  of  the  articulating  organs,  as  the  a  in  father ,  or  the  a 
in  man.  Cf.  wide,  with  which  broad  is  often  confused. 

Very  open  vowels  are  called  broad,  “a”  in  man  is  a  broad 
front  vowel.  //.  Sweet. 

b  Of  a  consonant,  formed  by  a  broad  current  of  breath. 

The  “broad”  sibilant  (sh)  inGermun  is  formed  by  the  breath 
escaping  in  a  broad  current  between  the  upper  and'lower  teeth 
rows.  W.  Victor. 


\  A  pheon 


13  Of  strong  quality;  straight-fibered  ;  —  said  of  wool. 
Australia. 

Syn.  —  Large,  ample,  spacious,  roomy,  extensive,  ex¬ 
panded,  comprehensive,  vast;  liberal,  tolerant.  —  Broad, 
wide,  thick.  Broad  (opposed  to  narrow)  and  wide  (opposed 
to  narrow ,  close)  apply  to  surfaces  or  areas,  as  measured 
from  side  to  side;  thick  (opposed  to  thin),  to  solids,  as 
measured  from  surface  to  surface  ;  as,  a  broad  plank,  three 
feet  wide  and  two  inches  thick.  Broad  and  wide  are  fre¬ 
quently  convertible;  as,  a  broad  or  wide  street,  ribbon, 
margin.  But  broad  commonly  applies  only  to  surfaces  or 
areas  as  such  ;  as,  “  two  broad  suns  ”  ( Milton ),  a  broad  leaf, 
a  6rood-headed  tack,  ftroad-shouldered,  b road-chested. 
Wide  applies  also  to  apertures,  or  to  that  which  (lit.  or  fig.) 
opens  or  spreads;  as,  wide  wounds,  a  wide-open  door, 
wide-eyed  wonder,  widespread,  wide-stretched,  far  and 
wide;  cf.  the  broad  world,  the  wide  world  ;  the  broad  sea, 
the  wide  sea.  See  great. 

as  broad  as  long,  having  the  length  equal  to  the  breadth  ; 
hence,  the  same  one  way  as  another. 

It  is  as  broad  as  long ,  whether  they  rise  to  others,  or  bring 
others  down  to  them.  L'  Estrange. 

—  b.  arrow,  a  An  arrow  with  a  broad  head,  b  Her.  A  pheon 
engrailed  on  the  outer  edge.  See  pheon.  c  A  sim 
ilar  mark  placed  upon  British  ordnance  and  gov 
eminent  stores.  —  b.  bean.  See  bean,  1  a.  —  b  -bean 
rust,  a  disease  of  the  broad  bean  caused  by  the 
parasitic  rust  fungus  Uromyces  fabse.  —  B.  Church, 

Eccl .,  in  the  Church  of  England  and  churches  in 
communion  with  her,  a  party  or  rather  school  of  Broad 
theological  thought  consisting  of  persons  holding  Arrow,  c. 
liberal  views  as  to  doctrine  and  fellowship ;  —  a  popular 
designation  dating  from  about  the  middle  of  the  19th  cen¬ 
tury  and  chiefiy  used  adjectively.  They  occupy  a  position 
aside  from  both  the  High  Church  and  Low  Church  parties, 
but  maintain  no  party  organization.  Thomas  Arnold,  F.  L>. 
Maurice,  Chas.  Kingsley,  Dean  Stanley,  and  F.  W.  Robert¬ 
son  are  regarded  as  the  chief  19th-century  leaders  of  this 
school.  The  term  is  sometimes  applied  to  similar  schools 
or  groups  in  other  Christian  bodies.  —  B.  Churchman.  — 
b.  gauge.  See  gauge.  —  b.  glass,  cylinder  glass.  —  b.  jump, 
Athletics,  the  long  jump,  as  distinguished  from  the  high 
jump.—  b.  ligaments,  the  two  lateral  ligaments  of  the  uterus 
passing  from  the  sides  of  the  uterus  to  the  side  walls  of 
the  pelvis.  Between  the  two  layers  of  each  ligament  the 
Fallopian  tubes  and  ovary  are  contained. —  b.  pennant.  See 
under  pennant.  —  b.  tool.  Masonry.  =  drove.  —  b.  twelves, 
a  size  of  paper.  See  paper. 

broad  I  br8d),  adv,  Broadly  ;  —  now  used  chiefly  in  phrases, 
broad  awake,  fully  awake  ;  wide  awake. 

Broad  awake  after  this  internal  cold  aspersion.  Stevenson. 

—  b.  on  or  off,  Naut .,  considerably  away  from  the  bearing 
taken  as  a  basis.  See  bearing,  n.,  10. 

broad,  n.  1.  The  broad  part  of  anything,  as  of  the  hand. 

2.  An  expansion  of  a  river  ;  a  flooded  fen.  Eng. 

3.  =  broadpiece. 

4.  A  lathe  tool  for  turning  down  the  insides  of  cylinders. 
6  pi.  Playing  cards.  Cant. 

6.  Print.  Furniture  four  picas,  or  48  points,  wide. 
broad'ax7  )  (brdd'Sks7),  n.  All  ax  with  a  broad  blade,  as 
broad'axe7  1  any  of  various  battle-axes,  or  a  kind  of  ax 
used  for  hewing  timber.  See  ax,  Illust. 
broad'bilp  (-bTF),  n.  a  =  scaup  duck,  b  The  shoveler. 
C  Any  of  certain  nonoscine  perching  birds  constituting  the 
family  Euryliemidse,  found  in  the  warm  parts  of  the  Old 
World.  They  have  a  wide,  short  bill,  often  bright  plumage, 
and  are  of  quiet,  inactive  habits. 

broad'— bottomed  (-b5t7w.md),  a.  Having  a  broad  bottom. 
Broad-bottomed  Administration,  Eng.  Hist.,  the  ministry  of 
Henry  Pelham  as  reconstructed  in  1744  ;  —  so  called  because 
it  included  men  of  almost  all  parties. 
broad'brim7  (-brim'),  n.  1.  A  hat  with  a  very  broad  brim, 
such  as  those  worn  by  men  of  the  Society  of  Friends. 

2.  \_cap.~\  Hence,  a  Friend  ;  a  Quaker.  Sportive. 
broad'— brimmed7  (-brTmd7),  a.  Having  a  broad  brim. 
broad'cast7  (-k&st7),  n.  Agric.  A  casting  or  throwing  seed 
in  all  directions,  as  from  the  hand  in  sowing. 
broad'cast7,  a.  1.  Cast  or  dispersed  in  all  directions,  as 
seed  from  the  hand  in  sowing ;  widely  diffused. 


2.  Scattering  in  all  directions  (as  a  method  of  sowing) ;  — 
opposed  to  planting  in  hills,  drills,  or  rows. 
broad'cast7  (brSd'kist7),  adv.  So  as  to  scatter  or  be  scat¬ 
tered  in  all  directions  ;  so  as  to  spread  widely. 
broad'cast7,  v.  t. ;  broad'cast7  ;  broad'cast'ing.  To  scat¬ 
ter  or  sow  broadcast ;  to  disseminate  widely, 
broad'cloth  (br6d'kl5tli  ;  205),  n.  a  A  flue  smooth-faced 
woolen  cloth  for  men’s  garments,  usually  of  double  width 
(i.  e.,  a  yard  and  a  half  or  a  yard  and  three  quarters),  as 
disting,  from  woolens  three  quarters  of  a  yard  wide. 

All  broadcloths  are  lulled  or  felted,  which  entangles  the  wool 
hairs  of  the  welt  and  the  warp  so  that  these  cloths  never  unravel 
when  cut.  Dry  Goods  Economist. 

b  A  fabric  for  women’s  wear  with  a  slightly  napped  surface, 
broad'en  (-’n),  v.  i.  dk  t.  ;  broad'ened  (-’nd) ;  broad'en-ing 
(-’n-Tng).  [From  broad,  a.]  To  grow,  or  to  make,  broad  ; 
to  become,  or  to  render,  broader  or  wider. 

The  broadening  sun  appears.  Wordsworth. 
broad'— gauge7  (-gaj7),  a.  Large  or  generous ;  liberal. 
broad'-horned7  (-hdrnd7),  a.  Having  spreading  horns. 
broad'leaf7  (-lef7),  n.  a  A  combretaceous  tree  (Terminalia 
latifolia)  of  Jamaica,  the  wood  of  which  is  used  for  boards, 
scantling,  shingles,  etc.  b  A  cornaceous  tree  of  New  Zea¬ 
land  ( Griselina  littoralis).  See  puka. 
broadleaf  tree,  a  The  broadleaf.  b  Any  angiospermous 
hardwood  tree,  such  as  the  maple  or  oak,  distinguished  by 
the  relatively  broad,  flat  leaves  from  coniferous  trees,  as 
the  pine  or  spruce. 

broad'-leaved7  (-levd7),  broad'-leafed7  (-left/),  a.  Hav¬ 
ing  broad,  or  relatively  broad,  leaves, 
broad-leaved  apple,  either  of  two  Australian  trees:  a  The 
mv rtaceous  tree  Angophora  subvelutina,  the  large  leaves  of 
which  are  used  as  food  for  stock,  b  The  lecythidaceous 
tree  Careya  australis,  which  has  edible  fruits  and  seeds.  — 
b.  laurel,  the  mountain  laurel  (Kalmia  latifolia ).—  b.  maple, 
a  maple  (Acer  macrovhyllum)  forming  large  forests  on  the 
Pacific  coast  of  the  United  States,  characterized  by  its  very 
large  leaves.  —  b.  tree.  =  broadleaf  tree  b- 
broad'-mlnd  ed  (-min'dgd  ;  -did  ;  7,  87),  a.  Having  a  broad 
or  liberal  mind.  —  broad  mind'ed-ness.  n. 
broad'plece7  (-pes7),  n.  An  English  gold  coin,  a  twenty- 
shilling  piece  of  James  I.,  Charles  I.,  or  the  Common¬ 
wealth  ;  —  so  called  after  the  introduction  in  1GG3  of  the 
guinea,  which  was  narrower  and  thicker.  Called  also  broad. 
broad  seal.  The  public  seal  of  a  country  or  state. 
broad'share7  (-shSr7),  n.  A  form  of  plowshare  used  for 
surface  cultivation,  cutting  weeds,  etc.  —  v.  t.  To  plow 
with  a  broadshare. 

broad'slde7  (-sid7),  n.  1.  Naut.  The  side  of  a  ship  above 
the  water  line,  from  the  bow  to  the  quarter. 

2.  A  broad  surface  of  any  object,  as  a  nearly  unbroken 
side  or  front  of  a  house,  the  side  of  an  animal,  etc. 

3.  All  the  guns,  collectively,  that  can  be  trained  to  fire  to 
one  side  of  a  ship,  or  their  simultaneous  discharge. 

4  A  similar  attack  with  any  kind  of  weapon  ;  a  volley  of 
abuse  or  denunciation.  Colloq. 

5.  Print.  A  sheet  of  paper  containing  one  large  page,  or 
printed  on  one  side  only ;  —  called  also  broadsheet. 
broad'sword7  (brOd'sord7),  n.  A  sword  with  a  broad  blade 
and  a  cutting  edge  ;  esp.,  a  claymore. 

The  word  broadsword  may  be  taken  to  include  all  kinds  of  cut- 
and-thrust  swords.  It  is  the  generic  term  for  ship’s  cutlass,  in¬ 
fantry  sword,  and  heavy  cavalry  saber.  Allavson-Winn. 

Broad'well  ring  (-wSl).  [After  L.  W.  Broadwell ,  its  in¬ 
ventor.]  Ordnance.  A  gas  check  used  with  the  Krupp 
wedge  fermeture.  It  is  made  of  steel  w  ith  a  groove  and 
lip  and  is  supported  by  a  hardened  steel  plate  in  the  face 
of  the  breechblock. 

brob  (br5b),  n.  [Cf.  brog,  «.]  1.  Carp.  A  brad-shaped 

spike  to  be  driven  alongside  the  end  of  an  abutting  timber 
to  prevent  its  slipping. 

2  Mining.  A  prop  for  underpinning  coal.  Local ,  Eng. 
Brob'dlng-nag  (br5b'ding-n5g),  n.  Often  incorrectly 
Brob'dlg-nag.  In  Swift’s  “Gulliver’s  Travels,”  an  imag¬ 
inary  country  where  everything  is  on  an  enormous  6cale. 
The  inhabitants  are  represented  as  giants  about  “as  tall 
as  an  ordinary  spire  steeple.” 

Brob  ding  nag'i-an  (-nSg'T-5n),  a.  Incorrectly  Brob7dlg- 
nag'i-an  Colossal;  of  extraordinary  height;  gigantic. 
“  A  Brobdingnagian  pie.”  Harper's  Mag.  *—  n.  A  giant, 
bro-cade'  (bro-kad'),  n.  [Sp.  brocado  (cf.  It.  broccato ,  F. 
brocarl ),  fr.  LL.  brocare  to  prick,  to  figure  (textile  fabrics), 
to  emboss  (linen),  to  stitch.  See  broach.]  1.  Silk  stuff, 
woven  with  gold  and  silver  threads,  or  ornamented  with 
raised  flowers,  foliage,  etc.  ;  —  also  applied  to  other  stuffs 
thus  wrought  and  enriched.  Prior. 

2.  A  kind  of  powder  used  for  bronzing. 
bro-cade/,  V.  t.  ;  bro-cad'ed  (-kad'Sd)  ;  bro-cad'ing  (-Tng). 
To  work  or  weave  into,  or  as  if  into,  brocade  ;  to  adorn  ; 
embellish. 

bro-cad'ed  (-kad'6d),p.  a.  1.  Woven  or  worked,  as  bro¬ 
cade,  with  gold  and  silver,  or  with  raised  flowers,  etc. 

Brocaded  flowers  o’er  the  gay  mantua  shine.  Gay. 
2  Dressed  in  brocade. 

broc'ard  (brbk'drd ;  bro'kdrd),  n.  [F.,  fr.  Burkhard, 
Bishop  of  Worms,  author  of  a  collection  of  ecclesiastical 


canons.]  1.  An  elementary  principle  or  maxim  ;  a  short, 
proverbial  rule,  as  in  law,  ethics,  or  metaphysics. 

2.  {pron .  bro'k&r')  A  sharp  speech  ;  a  gibe  or  sarcasm. 
A  Gallicism.  Carlyle. 

Brocard  circle  (bro7kar').  [After  H.  Brocard,  French  math¬ 
ematician.]  Math.  A  circle  passing  through  the  circum- 
center.  the  symmediau,  and  five  other  notable  points  of  a 
triangle ;  —  called  also  seven-point  circle. 

Brocard  points.  Math.  Two  points  in  the  plane  of  a  tri¬ 
angle  at  which  the  angles  subtended  by  the  sides  of  the 
triangle  are  all  equal.  The  common  value  of  the  six  angles 
is  called  the  Brocard  angle. 

bro'ca-tel  (bro'kd-tel ;  brbk'd-),  n.  Also  broc/a-telle' 
(br5k7d-tSl').  [F.  brocatelley  fr.  It.  broccatello :  cf.  Sp. 
brocatel.  See  brocade.]  1.  A  kind  of  fabric  originally  of 
coarse  texture,  figured  like  brocade,  usually  made  of  wool 
and  silk,  and  used  chiefly  for  tapestry,  carriage  linings,  etc. 
2.  A  dull  yellow  or  drab  marble,  clouded  and  veined  with 
dark  red.  It  is  now  brought  from  Catalonia, 
broc'co-ll  (br5k'o-lT),  n.  [It.  broccoli ,  pi.  of  broccolo  sprout, 
cabbage  sprout,  dim.  of  brocco  splinter.  See  broach,  n.]  A 
hardy  variety  of  cauliflower  ( Brassica  oleracea  boti'ytis). 
See  cauliflower. 

broch  (br5K ;  briiK),  n.  [Icel.  borg  castle.  See  1st  bor¬ 
ough  ;  cf.  brough.]  One  of  the  prehistoric  circular  stone 
towers  found  on  the  Orkney  and  Shetland  Islands  and  the 
neighboring  mainland.  They  usually  consist  of  double 
walls  inclosing  small  apartments  about  a  central  court, 
bro'chant  (bro'shant),  a.  [F.,  p.  pr.  of  br ocher  to  spit, 
pierce.]  Her.  Overlying  ;  surmounting  (something  de- 
bruisea).  See  debruised. 

broch 'an  tit  6  (brOk'dn-tit ;  bro-sh5nt'It),  n.  [After  Bro- 
chant  de  Villiers,  French  mineralogist.]  Min.  A  basic 
sulphate  of  copper,  CuS04'3Cu(0H)2,  in  emerald-green  or¬ 
thorhombic  crystals,  or  massive.  H.,  3.5-4.  Sp.  gr.,  3.91. 
bro7chette'  (bro'sligt'),  n.  [F.,  dim.  of  broche.  See  broach, 
??J  Cookery.  A  small  spit  or  skewer.  —  en  brochette'  (aN) 
[F.],  on  a  brochette  ;  skewered, 
bro-chid'o  drome  (bio-kTd'6-drom)  )  a.  [Gr.  0poxi? 
broch  i-dod'ro  mous  (br5k7T-d5d'r6-m&s) J  (dim.  of  flpoxos 
a  loop)  -f-  Spot* os  a  running.]  Bot.  Form-  yflfKX 
ing  loops ;  — said  of  nervation  in  leaves  in 
which  the  nerves  form  loops  within  the 
blade  of  the  leaf,  as  in  Aristolochia ,  Olea , 

Sapindus,  etc.  Called  also  brachydodrome. 
bro-chure'  (bro-shiir'),  n.  [F.,  fr.  ferocAer  n 

to  stitch.  See  broach,!’.  L]  A  printed 
and  stitched  book  containing  only  a  few 
leaves ;  a  pamphlet ;  a  treatise  or  article  Brochidodrome 
published  in  such  form.  Nervation, 

brock  (br5k),  n.  [AS.  broc ,  fr.  W.  broch;  akin  to  Ir.  & 
Gael,  broc ,  Corn.  &  Armor,  broch;  cf.  Ir.  &  Gael,  breac 
speckled.]  The  European  badger; — sometimes  used  as  an 
opprobrious  epithet.  “  This  self-conceited  brock."  Peele. 
brock'age  (brbk'aj), 7i.  [From  break,!?.,  broken.]  1.  Coin 
imperfectly  minted. 

2.  Broken  or  damaged  stuff,  as  crockery.  Scot.  Oxf.  E.  D. 
Brock'en  spec'ter  or  spec'tre  (br5k'’n).  [Trans,  of  G. 
Brocken gespenst .]  A  mountain  specter  (which  see),  esp. 
that  observed  on  the  Brocken,  in  the  Harz  Mountains, 
brock'et  (br5k'St;  -Tt;  7),n.  [ME.  broket ,  F.  brocard  fallow 
deer  a  year  old,  fr.  the  same  root  as  E.  broach,  meaning 
point  (hence  tine  of  a  horn).]  1.  A  male  red  deer  two 
years  old;  — sometimes  called  brock. 

2.  Any  of  several  small  South  American  deer  having  un¬ 
branched  horns.  They  are  generally  regarded  as  consti¬ 
tuting  the  genus  Mazama,  syn.  Coassus. 
brod'er-er  (brbd'er-er),  n.  Archaic  form  of  broiderer; 
specif,  [cap.~],  pi.,  the  London  City  company  represent¬ 
ing  the  guild  of  embroiderers, 
bro'gan  (bro'gan),  n.  A  stout,  coarse  shoe;  a  brogue, 
brog'ger-ite  (brtig'er-it),  n.  [After  W\  C.  Brogger ,  Nor¬ 
wegian  mineralogist,  who  discovered  it.]  Min.  A  radioac¬ 
tive  mineral  provisionally  classed  as  a  variety  of  uraninite. 
It  occurs  in  octahedral  crystals.  Sp.  gr.,  9.03. 
brogue  (brog),  n.  [Ir.  &  Gael,  brog  shoe.]  1.  A  kind  of 
stout,  coarse  shoe,  usually  of  half-dressed  or  untanned 
leather  fastened  in  shape  with  thongs,  w*orn,  esp.  formerly, 
in  Ireland  and  the  Scottish  Highlands  ;  hence,  loosely,  a 
coarse  heavy  shoe,  esp.  one  with  a  hobnailed  sole  ;  a  brogan. 

2.  pi.  Trousers;  hose.  Obs. 

3.  A  dialect  pronunciation  ;  esp.,  a  strongly  marked  dia¬ 
lectal  accent  such  as  characterizes  the  Irish  pronunciation 
of  English.  In  the  18th  century  citations  it  is  frequently 
said  of  an  Irishman  that  he  “  has  a  brogue  on  his  tongue.” 

Aim.  Altering  your  language  won’t  do,  sir,  this  fellow  knows 
your  person,  and  will  swear  to  your  fuce. 

Foig.  Fansh!  Fey,  is  dere  brogue  upon  my  faash  too?  Farquhar. 

Though  the  phrase  “  to  speak  with  the  brogue  on  the  tongue  ” 
does  not  occur  until  1729,  yet  this  phrase  is  implied  In  the  1707 
extract  from  Farquhar.  It  will  be  observed,  too,  that  an  Irishman 
seems  to  an  Englishman  to  speak  “  thick.”  Is  it  unreasonable  to 
conclude  that  “speaking  with  the  brogue  on  the  tongue”  is 
equivalent  to  “  speaking  with  an  Irish  shoe  on  the  tongue,”  that 
is,  “  speaking  thick,  as  Irishmen  do  "  ?  Albert  Matthews. 

broid'er  (broid'er),  v.  t.  ;  broid'ered  (-erd)  ;  broid'er-ing. 


broadbill  dipper.  The  ruddy 
duck.  Local,  U.  S. 
broad'-faced'  (-fast7),  a.  Hav¬ 
ing  a  broad  or  open  tace;  undis¬ 
guised. 

broad'-head  ed,  a.  —  rraciiy- 
ckphalic.  —  broad"  - head'ed- 
nens.  u.  [  Western  U.  S.  I 

broad'horn",  n.  See  ark,  4.| 
broad'Uh,  a.  See-isn. 
broad'llng.  adv.  [broad  -{-  2d 
-ling.  ]  Breadth  wise;broadly.  Obs. 
broad'ly.  adv.  of  broad. 
broad'man.  n.  On  the  Norfolk 
Broads,a  wherryman.  Dial.  Eng. 
broad'mouth",  n.  =  b  r  o  a  d- 

BI  LI.  C. 

broad'nd.  Broadened.  Ref.  Sp. 
broad'neBs.  n  See -ness. 
broad'seal  .  j\  Tostampwith 
the  broad  seal  ;  to  authorize, 

Guarantee,  or  warrant.  Obs. 

road'sheet",  n.  Print.  = 
broadside.  [broadsides.] 

broad'side",  v.  i.  To  discharge! 
broad'slde',  adv.  1.  Broadside 
on  or  to. 

2.  In  one  volley  ;  all  together, 
broads'man.  +  broadman. 
broad '-spoken,  a.  Using  broad 
or  plain  language;  plain-spoken, 
broad'spread  ,  n.  Widespread, 
broad  '-spread  ing,  a.  Spread¬ 


ing  widely;  wide-spreading, 
broad  stone.  1.  Arch.  =  ashlar. 
2.  Paving  stone  cut  in  broad, 
thin  pieces.  Eng. 
broad '-tailed  humming  bird. 
See  h dm m i no  bird. 
broad'throat'.w.  =  broadbill  c. 
broad 'way",  n.  A  wide  road  or 
way  ;  —  now  usually  two  words 
except  as  the  name’of  a  street ; 
as,  Broadway,  New  York  City. 
broad'way/,  broad'ways".  aar. 
Broadwise.  fzARD.  | 

broad '-winged"  hawk.  See  buz-| 
broad'wlse"  (-wTz7),  adv. 
Breadthwise.  Archaic. 
broath  (hrftth).  Obs.  or  Scot, 
var.  of  BROTH. 

brob.  v.  t.  To  pierce  with  or 
as  with  a  bodkin.  Dial.  Eng. 

broc.  _+  broke,  brook. 

broc.  Ohs.  or  dial. var.  of  brock. 
bro'cage.  Var.  of  bkokaoe. 
bro  car'dic  (brft-kar'dTk),  n.  A 
brocard,  or  maxim. 

Bro'ca’s'  con"vo-lu'tion  (brfi7- 
kaz').  [After  Paul  Broca, 
French  surgeon.]  Anat.  =  con¬ 
volution  of  Broca. 
broc"a-tel'lo  ( brfik^-tPl'O ),  n. 
Brocatel  marble, 
broch.  +  broach,  brooch. 
brochad.  +  brocade. 


broch'an  (brSK'dn),  v.  [Gael. 
brochan .]  Porridge,  esp.  oat¬ 
meal  porridge.  Scot  V  Ir. 
broche  (brdch),  n.  [F.  See 
broach,  n.]  1.  A  broach.  Obs. 
or  Dial.  Eng.  !f  Scot. 

2.  ( F.  brush)  Cookery.  A  spit  ; 
— used  ehieflv  as  a  French  word. 
I!  bro  chd'  (hrf/sha'),  a.  [F.] 

1.  Woven  with  a  raised  figure. 

2.  Stitched;— Raid  of  a  book  with 
no  cover  or  only  a  paper  one. 
bro-chd'  (brh-sha'),  v.  i.  4*  t.  ; 
bro-chekd'  (-shad');  bro¬ 
ch  e'i no.  To  weave  with  a 
raised  figure. 

bro-ch^',  n  Broche  fabric, 
broched  (hrficht),  a.  Worked 
with  stitches.  Obs.  or  R. 
broch'et.  +  brocket 
broch'it  ( bmh'it  >,  brocht 
(brOKt).  Scot.  var.  of  BROCHKD. 
brock.  Dial.  var.  of  broke. 
brock,  v.  t.  [Cf.  break,  brokk 
a  fragment.]  To  crumble  ;  break 
to  bits.  Scot.  [brocket.  | 

brock,  n.  [See  brocket.]  A| 
brock,  w.  [AS.&roc.l  A  horse, 
esn.  a  farm  horse  ;  also,  a  cow. 
Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 
brocked  (brrtkt),  a.  [Cf.  Dan. 
broget ,  Sw.  bro  trig.)  Mottled 

with  black  and  white,  as  on  the 


face.  Dial.  Eng.  Sc  Scot 
brock 'ett.  bracket. 
brock'-faced"  Mast"),o.  Marked 
with  a  white  streak  on  the  face 
like  n  badger. 

brock'ish.  n.  Badgerlike; 
beastly  ;  brutal.  Obs. 
brocket  cow  (brBk'It  kdo).  A 
brock-faced  cow.  Scot. 
brock'le  (br5k'’l),  a.  [Cf. 
bkicklk,  break.]  Likely  to 
break  ;  specif.,  of  weather,  vari¬ 
able  ;  of  cattle,  apt  to  break 
fence.  Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 
brock'le,  n.  Refuse  ;  rubbish  ; 
fragments ;  specif.,  excavated 
waste  from  a  mine.  Obs.  or 
Dial.  Eng.  [Dial.  Eng. I 

brock'ly  (brBk'lY),  a.  Brockle.1 
brock'ram  ( bi5k'rdm),n.  [Cf. 
break,  broken.1  A  breccia  ; 
esp.,  a  calcareous  breccia  of  the 
English  Permian.  Dial.  Eng. 
brock'y  (br5k'f),  a.  [Cf. 
brocked.]  Dirtv  ;  spotted  ; 
hence,  pockmarked.  Dial. 
brocle.  -f  brockle. 
broc'o-li.  Var.  of  broccoli. 
brocor.  d*  broker. 
brod.  Obs.  or  dial.  var.  of  BROOD, 
brod  (br5d  ;  br8d).  Obs.  or 
Scot,  form  of  board. 
brod  (brOd),  n.  [See  brad.] 


Obs.  or  Dial.  1.  A  sprout ;  a 
thorn  ;  also,  a  goad. 

2.  A  prick;  stimulus;  incentive. 

3.  Something  resembling  a  brod, 
as  a  short  nail  or  a  weeding. hoe. 
brod,  v.  t.  To  goad  ;  urge  by 

tirodding.  Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 
Irod&ll.  +  Brodhull. 
j  brod'dle  (brfid'’l),  v.  t.  To 

£robe;  pierce;  goad.  Dial.  Eng. 

rode.  *i*  brood. 

||  bro"dd',  or  bro  d^e'  (briVda'b 
a.  [F.]  Fabrics.  Embroidered, 
brode'kin  (brdd'kfn),  n.  [F. 
brodequin:  cf.  OF.  brossequin, 
OD.  broseken,  b  rose  kin ,  It.  bor- 
zacchino ,  Sp.  borcegvi.  Cf. 
buskin.]  A  buskin.  Obs. 
brodel.  brodelle.  d*  brothel. 
brode'quin.  Var.  of  brodekin. 
broder.  +  broider,  brother. 
brodered.  +  brotherhood. 
broderhede.  +  brotherhood. 
Broderield.n.  =  Brodhull.  Obs. 
brodery.  f  broidery. 
Brodhull,  n.  Cinque  Ports.  The 
Brotherhood.  See  guestling. 
Obs. 

Bro"di-»'a  (bro7dT-e'd),  n. 
[NL.,  after  J.  J.  Brodie,  Scotch¬ 
man.]  1.  Syn.  of  Hookera. 

2.  (/.  c.l  llort.  Any  plant  of  the 
genus  Hookera. 


brod'kin.  +  brodekin. 
broe(brdo).  Scot.  var.  of  broo. 
brog.  d*  brogue. 
brog  (br5g  ;  brfg),  n.  [CLbrob.] 
Dial.  Eng.  If  Scot.  1.  A  pointed 
instrument,  as  an  awl.  [goad- 1 
2.  A  branch  orstick,  as  a  pole  or  | 
brog,  v.  t.  ir  i.  To  prod  ;  prick  ; 
also,  to  broggle.  Dial. 
brog  (br5g),  n.  A  swampy  ©c 
bushy  spot.  Dial.  Eng. 
brogat.  +  BRAGGKT. 
broge.  d*  brogue. 
brog'ger,  n.  [Cf.  broker.]  A 

i'obber:  a  broker.  Obs. 

•rog'gle  (br8g'*l),  v.  i.  [Freq. 
of  brog  to  broggle.]  To  sniggle, 
or  fish  with  a  brog.  Dial.  Eng. 
brogh.  V ar.  of  broch ,  a  tower, 
broght.  Obs.  pret.  of  brino. 
brogue  (brtig),  n.  A  trick  ;  a 
fraud.  Obs.  or  Scot.  Bums. 
brogue  (brflg),  r.  t.;  brogued 
(brbgd)  ;  bro'guing  (brin¬ 
ging).  To  utter  with  a  brogue, 
brogue'ful.  a.  8ee -FUL. 
brogue-neer',  bro"gni-neer' 
(brO'gY-ner'),  w.  One  speaking 
with  a  brogue.  Humorous. 
broid.  +  braid. 
brolden.  Obs.p.p.ir  p.a.of  braid. 
broid'er-eea,  n.t  fern,  of  broid- 
kreb. 


food,  foot ;  out,  oil ;  chair  ;  go  ;  sing,  iijk  ;  4hen,  thin ;  nature,  verdure  (250) ;  K  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  acli  (144) ;  boN  ;  yet ;  zh  =  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Guide. 

Full  explanations  of  Abbreviations,  Signs,  etc..  Immediately  precede  the  Vocabulary. 
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BRONCHIC 


[ME.  broirten,  brouden,  F.  broder ,  confused  wifch  E.  braid; 
F.  broder  is  fr.  OF.  brosder ,  perh.  of  Celtic  origin  ;  cf.  W. 
brathu  to  sting,  stab,  Ir.  Gaol,  brad  goad,  prickle;  but 
also  Icel.  broddr  a  spike,  a  sting,  AS.  brord  a  point,  E.  brad.] 
To  embroider.  A rchaic.  —  broid'er-er  (broid'er-er),  n. 
A  rchaic. 

They  shall  make  a  broidered  coat.  Ex.  xxviii.  4. 
broid'er-y  (broid'er-T),  n. ;  pi.  -ies  (-Tz).  [F.  broder  ie.] 
Embroidery.  Archaic. 

broigne  (broin),  n.  [OF.,  of  G.  origin.  Cf.  byrnie.]  A 
medieval  defensive  garment  consisting  of  leather  or  woven 
fabric  on  which  were  sewn  metal  rings,  plates,  etc. 
broil  (broil),  n.  [F.  brouiller  to  disorder;  origin  uncert.] 
A  confused  or  noisy  disturbance  ;  a  tumult ;  esp.,  a  quar¬ 
rel  ;  brawl. 

►Syn.—  Contention,  fray,  affray,  tumult,  altercation,  dis¬ 
sension,  discord,  contest,  conflict,  brawl.  See  dispute. 
broil,  v  t.  1.  To  mix  confusedly;  to  involve  in  confusion; 
agitate.  Obs.  “  Broiled  with  melancholy.”  More. 

2.  To  embroil.  Rare. 

broil,  v.  i.  To  quarrel ;  to  engage  in  a  broil, 
broil,  v.  t. ;  broiled  (broild) ;  broil'ing.  [ME.  broilen ,  AF. 
broiller  to  burn,  OF.  bruillir  to  be  hot ;  of  uncertain 
origin ;  cf.  G.  brodeln  to  boil,  bubble,  and  F.  briiler  to 
burn,  OF.  brusler.]  1.  To  burn  ;  to  char.  Obs. 

2.  To  cook  by  direct  exposure  to  heat  over  a  fire,  esp.  upon 
a  gridiron  or  on  live  coals  ;  —  distinguished  from  fry. 

3.  To  subject  to  great  (commonly  direct)  heat. 

broil,  v.  i.  To  be  subjected  to  the  action  of  heat,  as  meat 
over  the  fire  ;  to  be  greatly  heated,  or  to  be  made  uncom¬ 
fortable  with  heat.  “  He  broiled  with  impatience.”  Sterne. 
broil,  n.  1.  Act  of  broiling  ;  also,  an  excessively  hot  con¬ 
dition.  “  The  broil  o’  the  brazier.”  Browning. 

2.  Something  broiled,  as  a  broiled  steak  ;  a  grill, 
broil'er  (broil'er),  n.  One  who  excites  broils  ;  one  who  en¬ 
gages  in  or  promotes  noisy  quarrels. 

What  doth  he  but  turn  broiler ,  .  .  make  new  libels  against  the 
church  ?  Hammond. 

broil'er,  n.  One  that  broils ;  specif. :  a  One  who  cooks  by 
broiling,  b  A  utensil,  as  a  gridiron,  used  in  broiling,  c  A 
chicken  or  other  bird  fit  for  broiling.  Colloq.  d  A  very 
hot  day.  Colloq. 

bro'kage  (bro'kaj),  n.  [Cf.  OF  .brocage.']  The  trade,  busi¬ 
ness,  or  recompense  of  a  broker  ;  brokerage.  Brokage  was 
formerly  much  used  with  an  implication  of  immoral  or 
illegal  jobbery,  as  in  buying  or  selling  offices,  acting  as  a 
procurer,  etc. ;  it  is  now  little  used,  except  in  marriage 
brokage ,  which  is  more  common  than  marriage  brokerage. 
broke  (brok),  pret.  &  obsoles.  p.  p.  of  break. 
broke,  v.  i. ;  broked  (brokt) ;  brok'ing  (brok'ing).  [See 
broker.]  1.  To  transact  business  as  or  through  a  broker ; 
to  traffic  ;  to  deal.  Rare. 

2.  To  act  as  procurer  or  go-between  in  love  matters.  Obs. 

We  do  want  a  certain  necessary  woman  to  broke  between  them, 
Cupid  said.  Fanshawt. 

broke,  n.  [Cf.  AS.  gebroc  a  breaking,  fragment,  and  E. 
break.]  1.  A  fragment,  as  of  kitchen  leavings.  Obs.  or  Scot. 

2.  A  wound  ;  a  break.  Obs. 

3.  pi.  Locks  of  short  wool  found  on  the  edge  of  the  fleece, 
esp.  about  the  neck  and  belly ;  skirtings  or  shorts,  often 
classed  as  super ,  middle ,  and  common ,  according  to  differ¬ 
ences  in  quality. 

bro'ken  (bro'k’n),  p.  p.  tfc  p.  a.  of  break,  v.  t.  Specif.  : 

1.  a  Violently  separated  into  parts  or  pieces;  in  fragments, 

b  Fractured  ;  sundered  ;  strained  apart ;  rent ;  as,  broken 
friendship,  c  Made  infirm  or  weak,  as  by  disease,  age,  or 
hardships.  “  The  broken  soldier.”  Goldsmith. 

The  one  being  who  remembered  him  as  he  had  been  before  his 
mind  was  broken.  G.  Eliot, 

d  Subdued  ;  crushed  ;  as,  a  broken  spirit,  e  Made  submis¬ 
sive  ;  trained  to  use  ;  as,  a  broken  horse,  f  Violated;  as,  a 
broken  vow.  g  Ruined  financially  ;  bankrupt. 

2.  Disconnected  ;  not  continuous  ;  bent ;  also,  rough  ;  un¬ 
even  ;  as,  a  broken  surface  ;  broken  antennae  of  an  insect. 

3.  Imperfectly  spoken,  as  by  a  foreigner  ;  as,  broken  Eng¬ 
lish  ;  also,  imperfectly  spoken  on  account  of  emotion. 

Amidst  the  broken  words  and  loud  weeping  of  those  grave  sen¬ 
ators.  Macaulay. 

4.  Philol.  a  Designating  a  vowel  which  has  undergone 
breaking,  b  Pertaining  to  or  designating  certain  plurals 
in  Arabic  which  vary  considerably  from  the  singular  forms. 
6.  Of  uneven  quality,  as  paper,  soiled  or  spotted  more  than 
retree.  Such  paper  is  sold  in  Great  Britain  in  packages 
marked  with  three  crosses. 

6.  Dulled  or  saddened  ;  — said  of  colors,  as  russet  or  slate, 
which  contain  an  admixture  of  gray. 

broken  ashlar,  ashlar  in  which  the  stones  are  rectangular, 
but  of  different  sizes  and  shapes.  —  b.  beer,  remnants  or 
leavings  of  beer.  —  b.  breast,  abscess  of  the  mammary  gland. 

—  b.  coal,  a  size  of  anthracite  coal.  See  coal.  —b.  function, 
Math .,  one  expressed  for  successive  finite  intervals  by  dif¬ 
ferent  formulae  or  developments,  all,  however,  comprehen¬ 
sible  under  the  same  Fourier’s  series ;  one  represented 
graphically  by  contiguous  portions  of  different  elementary 
curves,  as  a  line  segment  followed  by  a  circular  arc  fol¬ 
lowed  by  a  cycloidal  arc,  etc.  Fourier  first  showed  that  a 
single  funct  ion  may  have  a  graph  made  up  of  such  arbitrary 
portions.  — b.  line.  Geoin.,  a  line  made  up  of  straight  lines 
which  join  a  number  of  given  points  taken  in  some  specified 
order.  —  b.  lot.  Stock  Exchange ,  a  lot  of  bonds  or  shares 
aggregating  less  than  #10,000  in  value.  Cant.  —  b.  man.  an 
outlaw.  Scot.  —  b.  meat,  fragments  of  meat  or  other  food. 

—  b.  music,  a  Music  with  its  chords  broken  into  arpeggios, 
b  Music  for  different  instruments  playing  together  or  al¬ 
ternately;  concerted  music.  —  b.  number,  a  fraction.  —  b. 
pediment,  a  pediment,  frequent  in  the  rococo  style,  having 
a  gap  at  the  apex,  as  for  a  statue,  vase,  etc.  See  No.  5  of 
“  Renaissance1’  in  architecture.  Illust.  —  b.  stowage,  Naut ., 
stowage  of  cargo  in  which  vacant  spaces  are  left.  — b.  tea, 
tea  siftings,  which  are  considered  inferior  to  unbroken  tea. 


—  broken  transit,  Astron.,n  transit  whose  axis  forms  part 
of  the  right-angled  telescope  tube,  the 
eyepiece  remaining  stationary  in  one 
of  the  pivots.  —  b.  weather,  unsettled 
weather.  —  b.  wind.  Veter.  =  heaves. 
bro'ken-backed'  (bro'k’n-bSkt'),  a. 

Having  a  broken  back  ;  hence :  a  Naut. 

Hogged ;  so  weakened  as  to  droop  at 
each  end; — said  of 
a  ship,  b  Having 
bones  of  the  back 
or  loins  ankylosed, 
or  united  by  a  bony 
growth  rather  than 
a  ligament ;  —  said 
of  horses ;  chinked 
in  the  chine, 
bro'ken-down',  a. 

Broken  or  infirm 
in  strength,  force, 
power,  health, mor¬ 
als,  or  the  like, 
bro'ken -heart  ed 
(-har'tSd ,  -tYd ;  87), 
a.  Having  the  spir¬ 
its  depressed  or  Broken  Transit.  1  Telescope;  _  ...... 

crushed  by  grief  or  Axis  forming  part  of  Telescope  Tube  ; 

despair.  —  b  r  O'-  3,  3  Levels. 

ken-heart'ed  ly,  adr.  —  bro  ken-heart'ed  ness,  n. 

She  left  her  husband  almost  broken-hearted.  Macaulay 


Hollow 


Syn.  —  Heartbroken,  disconsolate,  inconsolable,  comfort¬ 
less,  woe-begone,  forlorn. 

bro'ken-mouthed'  (-mouthd' ;  -moutht'),  a.  Having  lost 
some  of  the  teeth,  as  aged  sheep  and  cattle. 

bro'ker  (bro'ker),  n.  [ME.  brocour ,  prob.  fr.  (assumed) 
OF.  broqueor ,  fr.  broquier  or  brokier ,  dial,  form  of  bro- 
chier.  The  broker  was  accordingly  in  the  first  place  a  retail 
vender  of  wine,  hence  in  general  a  middleman,  an  agent. 
Oxf.  E.  D.  See  broach  (to  tap).]  1.  A  retailer  or  petty 
dealer  ;  a  peddler.  Obs. 

2.  A  dealer  in  secondhand  goods  ;  a  pawnbroker.  Eng. 

3.  A  dealer  in  money,  notes,  bills  of  exchange,  etc.  ;  — 
often  with  a  qualifier  ;  as,  bill  broker ,  exchange  broker.  Un¬ 
like  the  factor ,  the  broker  does  not,  as  broker,  take  pos¬ 
session  of,  nor  have  a  lien  upon,  the  subject  matter  of  the 
negotiation  ;  nor  does  he  contract  in  his  own  name  except 
where  this  rule  is  varied  by  local  custom,  or  the  like.  He 
is  primarily  the  agent  of  the  party  by  whom  he  is  origi¬ 
nally  employed,  but  for  some  purposes,  as  the  execution  of 
the  broker’s  note,  he  is  the  agent  of  both  parties. 

Brokers  are  mere  mediums  of  communication  between  buyer 
and  seller.  T.  E.  Holland. 


4.  A  go-between  in  affairs  of  love  or  marriage.  Obs.  Shak. 
bro'ker-age  (-aj),  n.  The  business  or  employment  of  a 
broker  ;  also,  the  fee,  reward,  or  commission  for  trans¬ 
acting  business  as  a  broker,  as  that  given  to  a  life-insur¬ 
ance  agent  for  insurance  effected  by  him ;  brokage. 
broker’s  note-  Law.  The  memorandum  given  by  a  broker 
to  the  parties  for  whom  he  is  acting,  stating  the  terms  of 
the  contract  entered  into. 

bro'ker  y  (bro'ker-T),  ?? .  1.  The  business  of  a  broker.  Obs. 
2.  The  wares  of  a  broker. 

bro'king  (-king),  a.  Pert,  to  a  broker  or  brokerage.  Obs. 
bro'ma  (brS'md),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  /3 p£>/xa  food,  /3i/3 pw- 
cnceiv  to  eat.]  1.  Med.  Aliment ;  food. 

2.  An  easily  digested  form  of  cocoa  from  which  the  oil 
has  been  thoroughly  extracted, 
bro'ma-ce'tic  (-se'tlc;  -sgt'Ik),  a.  [ bromo -  -f-  acetic.] 
Chem.  Pertaining  to  or  designating  any  of  three  crystal¬ 
line  acids  corresponding  to  the  three  chloracetic  acids, 
and  called  respectively  :  mpnobromacetic  acid,  CH2BrC02H  ; 
dibromacetic  acid.  CHBr-jCOiH ;  and  tribrom&cetic  acid, 
CBr3C02H.  Specif.,  pert,  to  or  designating  the  mono  acid, 
brumal  (bro'mal),  n.  [G. ;  brom  bromine  -J-  a/kohol  alco¬ 
hol.]  Chem.  An  oily,  colorless  fluid.  CBr3COH,  related 
to  bromoform  as  chloral  is  to  chloroform,  and  obtained  by 
the  action  of  bromine  on  alcohol. 

bro'ma  llde  (-mri-lid ;  -ltd;  184),  n.  Also  -lid.  Chem.  A 
compound  exactly  analogous  to  chloralide,  but  containing 
bromine  instead  of  chlorine.  See  chloralide. 
bro'ma-lln  (*lTn),  n.  [From  bromine  ]  Pharm.  A  color¬ 
less  or  white  crystalline  compound,  (CH2)6N4C2H5Br,  used 
as  a  sedative  in  epilepsy. 

brom  an'il  (brom'Xn'Il),  n.  [bromo-  -f-  aniline.]  Chem. 
A  substance  analogous  to  chloranil  but  containing  bromine 
in  place  of  chlorine. 

bro'mate  (bro'mat),  n.  Chem.  A  salt  of  bromic  acid, 
bro'mate.  v.  t.  To  combine  or  impregnate  with  bromine ; 
as,  bromated  camphor. 

brome  grass  (brom).  fSee  Bromus.J  Any  grass  of  the 
genus  Eromus.  Most  of  the  species  are  coarse,  trouble¬ 
some  weeds,  but  the  awnless  brome  grass  (B.  inermis)  is 
cultivated  for  forage. 

Bro-me'li-a  (bro-me'll-a),  n.  [NL.,  after  Olaf  Bromel 
(1039-1705),  Swedish  botanist.]  Bot.  A  small  genus  of  trop¬ 
ical  American  plants,  type  of  the  Bromeliaceie,  and  closely 
allied  to  Ananas,  from  which  it  differs  in  the  deeply  cut 
calyx.  B.  pinguin  is  the  pinguin,  or  wild  pineapple.  This 
and  other  species  yield  a  valuable  fiber.  See  pinguin. 

Bro  me  li-a'ce  ae  (-a'se-e),  7?.  pi.  [NL.]  Bot.  A  large 
family  of  monocotyledonous  plants,  natives  chiefly  of  tropi¬ 
cal  America,  containing  about  40  genera  and  900  species, 
among  which  are  Bromelia ,  Ananas,  Tillandsia ,  and  Pit - 
caimea.  They  are  epiphytic  or  terrestrial  herbs,  with 
regular  and  perfect  bracteate  flowers,  and  basal,  often 
spiny,  leaves.  Many  are  ornamental  greenhouse  plants.  — 
bro  me  li  a'ceous  (-shfis),  a. 

bro'me-lin  (bro'me-lln),  n.  [From  Bromelia ,  former  ge- 


broil,  n.  Mining.  Fragmentary 

ore  on  the  surface,  indicating  a 
vein  below.  Cornwall. 
broild.  Broiled.  Ref.  Sp. 
broil'er  y,  n.  [F.  brouxllerie .] 
Disturbance  ;  dissension.  Obs. 
broil'ing,  jt.pr.6r  vb.n.  of  broil. 
broll'ing-ly,  adv.  of  broiling. 
broithernede.  4*  brotherhood. 

brok.  4*  BROCK,  BROKE,  BROOK, 
broked  (brdkt).  Dial.  Eng.  pret. 
&  p.  p.  of  break,  v.  Broke  ; 
broken. 

brokel.  4*  brickle. 
brokelet,  n.  [  Dim.  of  brockle ,  n.] 
A  fragment.  Obs.  6f  R. 

bro 'ken-bel  lied,  a.  Ruptured. 


bro'ken-ly,  adv.  of  broken. 

bro'ken-nesa,  n.  See  -ness. 
bro'ken-wind  ed,  o.  Veter.  Af¬ 
fected  witli  broken  wind, 
bro'ker-ess,  n.,fem.  of  broker. 
bro'ker-ship,  n.  See -ship. 
broket,  4*  brocket. 
brokke.  f  BBO<  K. 
brokke.  r.  i. ;  brok'kino.  To 
give  utterance  quaveringly  or 
querulously.  Obs.  V  R. 
brokle  4*  ‘brockle. 

||  bro-let'to  (br&-lSt't5),  n. ;  pi. 
-ti  (-te).  Lit. 3  In  Italy,  esp.  in 
Lombardy,  a  municipal  build¬ 
ing. 

broil  (brOl),  n.  [ME.  brol,  of  un¬ 


certain  origin.]  Child;  brat.  Obs. 

brol'ly  (brbl'T),  n.  Umbrella. 
Slang,  Eng.  ir  Australia. 
brom.  4*  broom. 
brom-.  See  bromo-. 
bro-mar'gy-rite  (brfi-mar'jY- 
rTt),  n.  [bromo-  4-  argyro-  4- 
-iteA  =  BROMYRITE. 
bro/ma-tog'ra-phy  (brO'md- 
tdg,rd-fl)./l.  =  BROMOORAPHY. 
bro'ma- tol'o-gy  (-tbl'C-jT),  n. 
[Gr.  fZpCj/xa,  fipi opaTO?,  food  + 
-logy.]  The  science  of  aliments. 
—  bro'ma-tol'o-gist  (diet),  n. 
bro  ma  tox'ism  (-tOk'sYz’m),  n. 
llrreg.  fr.  Gr.  Pputpa  food  4- 
toxic.’]  Med.  Poisoning  by  food. 


brom  ben'zene  (  brCm  bfn'zen  ; 

-bSn-zen'J),  n.  Bromobenzene. 
brome.  4*  broom. 

|l  brome  (brom),  n.  [F.]  Chem. 
Bromine.  Archaic. 
brome.  n.  =  brome  grass. 
bro-me'li-ad  ( brC-me'li-ad),  n. 
Any  plant  of  the  family  Bro- 
meliacea*. 

brom  hy'drate  (brom'hl'drat), 
ti.  A  hydrobromide, 
brom'hy'dric,  a.  Hvdrobromic. 
bro  mi-dro'siB  (brb'rnl-drS'sYs), 
n.  i  [NL. ;  Gr.  fiputpos  stench 
-f  tSpovv  to  sweat.]  Med.  = 

OSMIDROSIS. 

bro'min.  Var.  of  bromine. 


neric  name  of  the  pineapple.]  Physiol.  Chem.  A  proteo¬ 
lytic  enzyme  present  in  the  juice  of  the  pineapple, 
brom'eth'yl-ene  (brom'gth'T-len),  n.  Chem.  A  bromine 
derivative  of  ethylene;  specif.,  vinyl  bromide,  CH./.CHBr. 
brom  hy 'drill  (-bl'drin),  n.  Chem.  Any  of  a  class  of  com¬ 
pounds  similar  to  the  chlorliydrius,  but  containing  bromine 
in  place  of  chlorine. 

Bro'mi-an  (bro'mT-an),  a.  [L.  Bromius ,  fr.  Gr.  Bpo/ato?.] 
Of  or  pertaining  to  Bromios,  or  Dionysus  (which  see).  — n. 
Bromiau  drink ;  wine. 

bro'mic  (bro'mlk),  a.  Chem.  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  con¬ 
taining,  bromine  ;  —  said  esp.  of  those  compounds  in  which 
this  element  has  a  valence  of  five;  as,  bromic  acid,  HBr03l 
an  acid  similar  to  chloric  acid. 

bro'mide  ( bro' mid  ;  -mid;  184,  277),  n.  Also  -mid-  Chem. 
A  biliary  compound  of  bromine  with  another  element  or  a 
radical  ;  a  salt  or  ester  of  hydrobromic  acid  ;  as,  potassium 
bromide  ;  ethyl  bromide.  The  bromides  constitute  an  im¬ 
portant  class,  several  being  used  in  medicine  or  the  arts. 
See  potassium  bromide,  silver  bromide,  etc. 
bromide,  or  bromid.  paper.  Photop.  A  sensitized  paper 
coated  with  gelatin  impregnated  with  bromide  of  silver, 
used  in  contact  printing  and  in  making  enlargements, 
bro'mid-i  on  (bro'mTd-I'tfn),  n.  Chem.  Ionic  bromine,  Br”, 
present  in  aqueous  solutions  of  bromides.  See  ion. 
bro'mi  nate  (bro'mT-nat),  v.  t.  Chem.  To  subject  to  the 
action  of  bromine,  esp.  so  as  to  cause  substitution  of  bro¬ 
mine  for  hydrogen  ;  to  bromate.  —  bro  mi  na'tion  (-na'- 
shftn),  n. 

bro'mine  (bro'mTn ;  -men,  184),  n.  Also  bro'min.  [F. 
brome  bromine  (fr.  Gr.  /3pwjuo9  bad  smell)  -f-  E.  chlorbie.] 
Chem.  One  of  the  elements,  which  is  normally  a  deep  red¬ 
dish  brown  caustic  liquid  of  offensive  odor,  and  emits  a 
brownish  vapor.  Symbol,  Br ;  at.  wt.,79.91G.  It  occurs 
in  nature  only  in  combination,  being  found  in  minute  quan¬ 
tities  in  sea  water,  in  many  saline  springs,  in  salt  deposits, 
and  also  in  the  mineral  bromyrite.  Free  bromine  is  com¬ 
monly  prepared  by  the  action  of  chlorine  on  bromides.  Its 
sp.  gr.  is  3.188  at  O';  it  boils  at  63°  C.  (145.4°  F.)  and  solid¬ 
ifies  at  —7°  C.  (19°  F.).  It  closely  resembles  chlorine  chem¬ 
ically.  Bromine  is  used  in  the  manufacture  of  dyes,  in 
medicine,  in  chemical  operations,  and  as  a  disinfectant, 
bro'mism  (bro'mTz’m),  n.  Med.  A  diseased  condition  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  excessive  use  of  bromine  or  its  compounds. 
It  is  characterized  by  mental  dullness,  muscular  weakness, 
and  an  eruption  upon  the  skin, 
bro'mlze  (bro'miz),  v.  t.  To  treat  with  bromine  or  a  bro¬ 
mide,  as  a  photographic  plate.  — bro'miz  er  (-miz-er),  n. 
brom'lite  (brbm'lit),  n.  [From  Bromley  Hill,  near  Alston, 
Cumberland,  Eng.]  A  mineral,  (Ba,Ca)C03,  intermediate 
between  witherite  and  strontianite; — called  also  alstonite. 
bro'mo- (bro'mo-),  brom-.  Chem.  Combining  form  indicat¬ 
ing  bromine  as  an  ingredient ;  as,  ftro77ioform.  See  chloro-. 
bro  mo-ben'zene  (-bSn'zen;  -bSn-zen'),  n.  Org.  Chem.  Any 
bromine  derivative  of  benzene,  produced  by  direct  bromi- 
nation  or  by  some  other  method  ;  specif.,  the  mono  deriva¬ 
tive,  CcHr,Br,  a  colorless  oily  liquid. 

bro'mo-form  (bro'mo-form),  7i.  [bromo-  -f  formyl.]  Chem. 
A  colorless  liquid,  CHBr3,  having  an  agreeable  odor  and 
sweetish  taste,  and  resembling  chloroform  in  its  effects. 
In  composition  it  is  the  same  as  chloroform  with  the  sub¬ 
stitution  of  bromine  for  chlorine. 

bro'mo  gel'a  tin  (-jSl'a-tTn),  a.  [bromo-  -f-  gelatin.]  Pho- 
tog.  Designating,  or  pertaining  to,  a  process  of  preparing 
dry  plates  with  an  emulsion  of  bromides  and  silver  nitrate 
in  gelatin. 

bro  mo-i'o-dism  (-i'o-dTz’m),  n.  [bromo-  +  iodine  -f-  -im.] 
Med.  Poisoning  induced  by  large  doses  of  bromine  and 
iodine  or  of  their  compounds. 

bro  mo-i'o-dized  (-dizd),  a.  Photog.  Treated  with  bro¬ 
mides  and  iodides. 

bro'mol  (bro'mo! ;  -mbl),  n.  [Abbr.  fr.  tri&romophenoL] 
Pharm.  A  crystalline  substance  (chemically,  tribromo- 
phenol,  C6H2Br3OH),  used  as  an  antiseptic  and  disinfectant, 
bro'mo-pi'crln  (bro'mo -pl'krTn  ;  -pTk'rtn),  n.  Also  brom'* 
pl'crin,  and  -pi'krin  (brom'-).  [G.  brompikrin;  brom 

bromine  -f-  pibinRdure  picric  acid.]  Chem.  A  pungent 
colorless  explosive  liquid,  CN02Br3,  analogous  to  and  re¬ 
sembling  cliloropicrin. 

Bromp'ton  stock  (brbmp't’n).  [From  Bromplon,  England.] 
A  tall  garden  biennial  or  perennial  of  the  mustard  family 
(Mat  thiol  a  incana)  having  white  or  purple  single  or  double 
flowers  in  a  terminal  raceme.  It  is  distinguished  from  the 
ten-weeks  stock  by  its  autumn-blooming  habit. 

Bro'mus  (bro'mws),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  L.  bromos ,  Gr.  /3 po/xo?,  a 
kind  of  oats.]  Bot.  A  large  genus  of  grasses,  the  brome 
grasses,  natives  of  temperate  regions.  They  are  distin¬ 
guished  by  the  large,  mostly  drooping  spikelets,  the  scales 
of  which  are  usually  awned.  See  brome  grass. 
brom'VO  gel  (brom'fo'gel),  n.  [D.  brommen  to  buzz,  drone 
4-  vogel  bird.]  A  South  African  hornbill  (Bucomms  cafer) 
of  large  size  and  more  or  less  terrestrial  habits, 
bro'my-rite  (bro'ml-rlt),  n.  [bromine -\-  Gr.  apyvpo?  silver.] 
Min.  Native  silver  bromide,  AgBr,  yellow  in  color; —  called 
also  bromargyrite. 

bron'chl-a  (br5i]'kT-a),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  /3poyxia,  pi. 
Cf.  bronchus.]  Anat.  The  bronchial  tubes,  esp.  the  sub¬ 
divisions  of  the  bronchi. 

bron'chi  al  (-51),  a.  Anat.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  bronchi 
and  their  ramifications  in  the  lungs.  —  bron'chi-al-ly ,  adv. 
bronchial  arteries,  branches  of  the  descending  aorta  or  first 
intercostal,  accompanying  the  bronchi  in  all  their  ramifi¬ 
cations.  —  b.  glands,  lymphatic  glands  situated  at  the  bifur¬ 
cation  of  the  trachea  and  along  the  bronchi.  —  b.  respiration, 
Med.,  respiration  characterized  by  bronchophony  (which 
see).  — b.  tubes,  the  bronchi,  or  their  branches.  —  b.  veins, 
the  veins  accompanying  the  bronchi  and  their  branches, ana 
emptying  into  the  azygos  and  superior  intercostal  veins. 


bro'min  ism  <  bro'mTn-Yz’m),  n. 

Med.  Bromism. 

Bro'mi-os  ( bro'niY-8s).  Bro'mi- 
us  (-fis).  n.  [Gr.  Bpop.109,  fr. 
Ppeueiv  to  roar.]  See  Dionysus. 
bro  mo-bo 'rate.  n.  Chem.  A 
double  salt  of  hydrobromic  and 
boric  acids. 

bro  mo-cy-an'o-gen  (bro'mft-sl- 
kn'5-jCn),  n.  Chem.  =  cyan¬ 
ogen  bromide. 
bro-mog  'ra-phy  ( bro-m5g'ra-fY 
n.  [Gr.  /3pa>/na,  /3pcopaT09.  food 
4-  - grajthy .]  A  treatise  on  food, 
bro  mo-ma'ni-a,  n.  TNL.  :  brn- 
mo-  -f  mania.]  Med.  Mania 


caused  by  use  of  bromine, 
bromstohe.  4*  brimstone. 
brom'u-ret  (b  r  5  m'B  -  r?  t  ,• 
brOin'-),  n.  =  bromide.  Obs. 
bronch.  4*  branch. 
bron-chad  e-ni'tis  (brOq-kSd'P- 
nT'tYs),  n.  [NL.  ;  broncho-  -f 
adeno-  -f-  -itis.]  Med.  Inflam¬ 
mation  of  the  bronchial  glands, 
bron'chi  (brOq'kl),  n.,  pi.  of 
bronchus. 

bron  chi  arc'ti-a  (brSq  kY  ark'- 
shY-d),  7i.  [NL.  ;  bronchus  + 
L.  arctus,  artus,  narrow.]  Med. 
Abnormal  narrowing  of  the 
bronchial  tubes.  [Bronchial. I 
bron'chic  (brfiq'kYk),  a.  Anat.  | 


ale,  senate,  care,  am,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofa;  eve,  Svent,  find,  reefint,  maker;  ice,  Ill;  old,  ftbey,  orb,  8dd,  s5ft,  connect;  use,  unite,  firn,  fip,  circus,  menii; 
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bron'chl  ec'ta  sis  (brSq'kT-gk'td-sTs),  n.  [NL.  ;  bronchus 
-f-  ectasis. ]  Med.  Dilatation  of  one  or  more  of  the  larger 
bronchial  tubes. —  bron  chi- ec-tat'ic  (-Sk-t2t'Tk),  a. 
bronchi  ole  (br5i]'ki-ol),  n.  Anal.  [Dim.  fr.  bronchia.} 
A  minute  bronchial  tube. 

bron-chiCis  (br5i]-ki'tis),  n.  [NL. ;  bronchus  -f-  -itis.} 
Med.  Inflammation,  acute  or  chronic,  of  the  bronchial 
tubes  or  any  part  of  them.  —  bron  chlt'ic  (-kit'Tk),  a. 
bron'cho,  bron'CO  (brbrj'ko),  n.  [Sp.  bronco  rough,  wild.] 
A  small  horse  or  pony,  of  the  plains  of  western  North 
America,  of  a  type  used  chiefly  as  saddle  horses  and  pack 
animals.  They  are  of  unusually  hardy  constitution,  and 
often  of  vicious  habits,  and  in  former  times  were  either 
entirely  wild,  having  probably  descended  from  stock  es¬ 
caped  from  early  settlers  in  Mexico,  or  were  allowed  such 
freedom  and  extent  of  range  as  to  be  in  a  practically  wild 
condition.  Cf.  cayuse,  mustang. 
bron'cho-  (br5i]'ko-).  [Gr.  /Spoy^o?  windpipe.]  A  prefix 
denoting  connection  with ,  or  relation  to ,  the  bronchi. 
bron  cho  cav'ern  ous  (-k5v'er-nws),  a.  Med.  Both  bron¬ 
chial  and  cavernous;  as,  bronchocavernous  respiration, 
bron  choph'o  ny  (br5i)-k5t'o-nT),  n.  [broncho-  -|-  -phony.} 
Med.  The  resonant  sound  of  the  voice  normally  heard  in 
auscultation  over  a  healthy  bronchus,  and  observed  over 
other  portions  of  the  chest  in  cases  of  consolidation  of  the 
lung  tissue.  —  bron  cho  phon'ic  (br5i]'ko-f(5n'Tk),  a. 
bron'cho— pneu  mo'nl  a  (br5i]'k6-nu-mo'nT-d),  n.  [NL.  ; 
broncho-  -}-  pneumonia.}  Med.  Inflammation  of  the  bron¬ 
chi  and  lungs  ;  catarrhal  or  lobular  pneumonia, 
bron  cho  pul'mo  na-ry  (-pul'mo-na-rT),  a.  [broncho-  -f- 
puhnonary.}  Anat.  Pertaining  to  the  bronchi  and  lungs, 
bron  cho  rhe'a,  bron'chor  rhce'a  (br5i]'kd-re'«),  n.  [NL. ; 
broncho-  -)-  - rhea ,  -rheea.}  Med.  Profuse  discharge  of  mu¬ 
cus  from  the  bronchia. 

bron'cho-tome  (br5i]'ko-tom),  n.  [broncho-  -f-  -tome.} 
Surg.  An  instrument  for  cutting  into  the  bronchial  tubes, 
bron-chot'o-my  (br5i]-k5t'6-mT),  n.  Surg.  An  incision 
into  the  windpipe  or  larynx,  including  the  operations  of 
tracheotomy  and  laryngotomy.  —  bron  chot'o  mist,  n. 
bron'Cho-ve-sic'U-lar  (brbi/ko-ve-sik'u-ldr),  a.  [broncho- 
vesicular.}  Med.  Both  bronchial  and  vesicular  ;  as, 
hronchovesicular  respiration. 

bron'chus  (brSq'k&s),  n.;  pi.  -CHI  (-ki).  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  Ppoy- 
*0?  windpipe.  Cf.  bronchia.]  Anat.  One  of  the  subdi¬ 
visions  of  the  trachea  or  windpipe;  esp.,  either  of  the  two 
primary  divisions  formed  by  bifurcation  of  the  trachea, 
each  leading  to  a  lung.  The  larger  bronchi  resemble  the  tra¬ 
chea  in  structure  ;  in  the  smaller  branches  the  cartilages 
become  reduced  to  irregular  plates  and  finally  disappear, 
bron-gniar'dite  (br5n-yar'dit),  7i.  [After  A.  Brongniart , 
French  mineralogist.]  Min.  A  grayish  black  sulphide  of 
lead,  silver,  and  antimony,  PbAg2Sb2S5,  occurring  in  octa¬ 
hedrons  and  massive.  Sp.  gr.,  5.95. 
bron'tO-(br5n'to-).  Combining  form  fr.  Gr.  fipoi'T-rj,  thunder. 
bron'to  graph  (-graf),  n.  [bronto- -graph.}  Meteor. 
a  A  tracing  or  chart  showing  the  phenomena  attendant  on 
thunderstorms,  b  An  instrument  for  making  such  trac¬ 
ings,  as  a  recording  brontometer. 
bron  tom'e  ter  (br5n-t5in'e-ter),  n.  [bronto-  -| — meter.} 
Meteor.'  An  instrument  for  noting  or  recording  the  phe¬ 
nomena  attendant  upon  thunderstorms. 

Bron'tops  (brbn'tBps),  n.  [NL.  ;  bronto-  -f-  Gr.  <m Jj  face.] 
Paleon.  A  genus  of  large  extinct  perissodactyl  Oligocene 
mammals,  related  to,  if  not  identical  with,  Titanotherium. 
Bron  to  sau'rus  (bron'to-sS'rds),  n.  [NL.  ;  bronto-  -f 
-saut'us.}  Paleon.  A  genus  of  American  Jurassic  dino¬ 
saurs  of  the  order  Sauropoda.  They  grew  to  a  length  of 
over  fifty  feet  and  a  height  of  ten  feet.  They  were  doubt¬ 
less  herbivorous. 

Brontosaurus. 


Bron'to-zo'um  (zo'dm),ra.  [NL.;5ron/o-4-Gr.  £u>ov animal.] 
Paleon.  A  genus  of  gigantic  extinct  reptiles, 
known  from  its  three-toed  footprints  in  the  Mes¬ 
ozoic  sandstone  of  the  Connecticut  valley.  The 
tracks,  sometimes  eighteen  inches  long,  were 
formerly  referred  to  gigantic  birds, 
bronze  (br5nz),  n.  [F.  bronze ,  fr.  It. 
bronzo ,  prob.  fr.  the  town  Brundisium , 
the  modern  Brindisi,  in  Italy.]  1.  An 
alloy  of  copper  and  tin,  with  sometimes 
small  proportions  of  other  elements,  as 
zinc  and  phosphorus.  See  aluminium 
bronze.  It  is  hard  and  sonorous,  and 
is  used  for  statues,  bells,  etc.,  the  pro¬ 
portion  of  the  ingredients  being  varied 
to  suit  the  purpose.  The  varieties 
containing  the  higher  proportions  of 
tin  are  brittle,  as  in  bell  metal  and 
speculum  metal. 

2.  A  statue,  bust,  etc.,  cast  or  wrought  in  bronze. 

A  print,  a  bronze ,  a  flower,  a  root.  Prior. 

3-  A  yellowish  or  reddish  brown,  the  color  of  bronze  ; 
also,  a  pigment,  powder,  or  wash  for  imparting  a  bronze 
or  other  brilliant  metallic  surface  ;  as,  in  printing,  gold 
bronze  or  silver  bronze. 


Footprint  of  Bronto- 
zoum.  (  »  ) 


4.  Boldness;  impudence;  “brass.” 

Imbrowned  with  native  bronze,  lo  !  Ilenley  stands.  Pope. 
bronze  (brbnz),  v.  t.  ;  bronzed  (br5nzd);  bronz'ing.  [Cf. 
F.  bronzer.}  1.  To  give  the  appearance  of  bronze  to,  by 
coating  with  bronze  powder,  by  exposure  to  the  sun,  or  by 
other  means  ;  to  make  of  bronze  color  ;  as,  to  bt'onze  plaster 
casts;  to  bronze  coins,  medals,  or  print. 

The  tall  bronzed  black-eyed  stranger.  W.  Black. 
2.  To  make  hard  or  unfeeling;  to  brazen. 

The  lawyer  who  bronzes  his  bosom.  Scott. 

bronze,  v.  i.  To  become  bronzelike,  as  in  color, 
bronze,  a.  Made  of  bronze  ;  resembling  bronze,  as  in  color, 
bronze  liquor,  any  liquor  used  in  bronzing.  — b.  powder,  any 
powder  which,  when  suitably  applied  to  a  surface,  gives 
the  appearance  of  bronze.  Mosaic  gold  and  various  alloys 
are  used  for  this  purpose.  See  mosaic  gold.  — b.  steel,  a 
hard  tough  alloy  of  tin,  copper,  and  iron,  which  can  be 
used  for  guns.— b.  turkey,  a  large  variety  of  domestic  tur¬ 
key  having  dark  plumage  with  a  brilliant  metallic  luster, 
bronzed  (br5nzd),  a.  Made  of  a  bronze  appearance  or  color; 
hence,  browned ;  sunburnt. 

bronzed  grackle.  See  crow  blackbird.  —  bronzed'-skin  dis¬ 
ease'.  Med.  =  Addison’s  disease. 
bronze'wlng'  (brSnz'wTng'),  n.  Any  of  numerous  spe¬ 
cies  of  pigeons  of  the  Australian  region,  conspicuous  for 
the  metallic  spots  or  areas  on  the  wings.  The  common 
bronzewing  is  Phaps  chalcoptera  ;  the  bush  bronzewing,  P. 
elegans  ;  the  crested  bronzewing,  Ocyphaps  lophotes  ;  the  par¬ 
tridge  bronzewing,  or  squatter  (so  called  because  it  crouclies 
down  to  escape  notice),  is  Geophaps  scripta. 
bronz'ing,  n.  1.  Act  or  art  of  imparting  a  bronze  appear¬ 
ance,  as  by  powders,  painting,  or  chemical  process. 

2.  A  material  for  bronzing. 

3.  A  bronzelike  color  or  iridescence. 


bronz'ite  (brSn'zit),  n.  [Cf.  F.  bronzite.]  Min.  A  ferrif¬ 
erous  variety  of  enstatite,  often  having  a  bronzelike  luster, 
bronz'y  (br5n'zi),  a.  Like  bronze, 
brooch  (broch  ;  brooch  ;  277  :  usually 
and  properly  pronounced  like  broach, 
the  same  word  historically ,  but  the  sec¬ 
ond  pronunciation  is  becoming  com¬ 
mon  through  the  influence  of  the  spell¬ 
ing), n.  [See  broach,??.]  An  ornamental 
clasp,  in  various  forms,  as  a  boss,  shield, 
etc.,  with  a  tongue,  pin,  or  loop  for 
attaching  it  to  a  garment.  Brooches 
are  worn  now  mostly  by  women,  but 
formerly  also  by  men  on  the  hat. 

Honor  ‘s  a  good  brooch  to  wear  in  a  man’s 
hat.  B.  Jonson. 


Brooch  of  14th 
Century. 


brooch,  v.  t. ;  brooched  (brocht  ;  broocht) ;  brooch'ing. 
To  adorn  as  with  a  brooch.  Rare. 

brood  (brood),  n.  [ME.  bi'od ,  AS.  brod  ;  akin  to  D.  broed , 
OHG.  bruot ,  G.  brut,  also  G.  briihe  broth.  Cf.  breed, 
v.  /.]  1.  The  young  of  animals,  esp.  of  such  as  breed 

from  eggs.  Specif.  :  a  The  young  of  birds,  etc.,  hatched 
or  cared  for  at  one  time  ;  a  hatch  ;  as,  a  brood  of  chickens. 

As  a  hen  doth  gather  her  brood  under  her  wings.  Luke  xiii.  34. 
b  The  young  from  the  same  dam,  whether  produced  at 
the  same  time  or  not ;  offspring  of  the  same  mother,  esp. 
if  nearly  of  the  same  age  ;  progeny. 

The  lion  roars  and  gluts  his  tawny  brooil.  Wordsworth. 
C  The  eggs  and  young  of  the  bee. 

2.  A  brooding,  hatching,  or  breeding.  Archaic. 

3.  A  particular  kind  bred  or  produced  ;  breed  ;  species. 

Flocks  of  the  airy  brood 

(Cranes,  geese,  or  long-necked  swans).  Chajiman. 

4.  Mining.  Heavy  waste  in  tin  and  copper  ores, 
brood,  v.  t.  ;  brood'ed  ;  brood'ing.  1.  To  sit  on  or  incubate 

(eggs)  ;  to  hatch  ;  to  sit  over,  cover,  and  cherish  ;  as,  a 
hen  broods  her  chickens. 

2.  To  cherish  with  care.  Rare. 

3.  To  think  anxiously  or  moodily  upon  ;  to  ponder. 

You  ’ll  sit  and  brood  your  sorrows  on  a  throne.  Dryden. 
brood,  v.  i.  1.  To  sit  on  and  cover  eggs,  as  a  fowl,  for 
hatching  them  ;  to  sit  over  and  cover  young,  as  a  hen  her 
chickens,  in  order  to  warm  and  protect  them  ;  hence,  to  sit 
quietly,  as  if  brooding. 

Birds  of  calm  sit  brooding  on  the  charmed  wave.  Milton. 
2.  To  have  the  mind  dwell  continuously  or  moodily  on  a 
subject ;  to  be  in  a  state  of  gloomy,  serious  thought  ;  — 
usually  followed  by  over  or  on. 

Brooding  on  unprofitable  gold.  Dryden. 

Brooding  over  all  these  matters,  the  mother  felt  like  one  who 
hasevokrda  spirit.  Hawthorne , 

When  with  downcast  eyes  we  muse  and  brood.  Tennyson. 
brood,  a.  1.  Sitting  or  inclined  to  sit  on  eggs. 

2  Kept  for  breeding  from  ;  as,  a  brood  mare  ;  brood 
stock  ;  also,  having  or  producing  young,  or  new  individ¬ 
uals  :  as,  a  brood  sow. 
brood  bud.  Bot.  a  A  bulbil,  b  A  sore- 
dium.  —  b.  cell,  Bot.,  a  gonidium.  — 
b.  gemma.  Bot.  See  gemma. 
brood'er  (brood'er),  n.  1.  One  that 
broods. 

2.  Specif.,  a  building  or  inclosed 
place  capable  of  artificial  heating  and 
used  for  raising  young  fowl, 
brood  pouch  Zool.  A  sac  or  cavity 
of  the  body  of  an  animal  into  which 
the  eggs  or  embryos  are  received 
and  where  they  undergo  a  part  of 
their  development.  One  form  of  Brooder, 

brood'y  (-T),  a.  Inclined  to  brood.  1  Hover;  2  Sun  Room. 


bron'chi-o-lec'ta-sis  (brdu'kY-o- 

h'k'tri-sYs),  n.  [NL.  ;  bronchi¬ 
ole ectasis. Med.  Dilatation  of 
the  bronchioles. 

bronchi-o-li'tis  (-1  T  '  t  T  s),  n. 
[NL.  1  Med.  Inflammation  ol  the 
bronchioles. 

bron  chi-os  te  no'8is( -Ss'tf-no'- 
bTs),  n.  [NL.]  Bronchostenosis, 
bron'cho-bust  er.  bron' co-bust' - 
•r,  n.  One  who  breaks  bronchos  ; 
hence,  a  cowboy.  Slang ,  West¬ 
ern  U.  S. 

bron'cho-cele  (brdrj'ku-sel),  n. 
[Gr.  fipoyxoKrjXr)  ;  Pp6y\o<> 
windpipe  +  Krj\rj  tumor.]  Med. 
See  goiter. 

bron'cho  lith  (-lYth),  n.  [bron¬ 
cho-  -f-  -l-ith.]  Med.  A  concre¬ 
tion  iu  a  bronchus, 
bron  cho-my-co'sis,  n.  [NL.  ; 
broncho-  +  mycosis .]  Med. 
Any  bronchial  disease  caused 
by  microorganisms, 
bron  chop 'a- thy  (brBq-kfip'd- 


thY),n.  [broncho-  4-  -pathy.)  Any 
disease  of  the  bronchial  tubes, 
bron-choph'o-nism  (-kOf'fi- 
nYz’m),  n.  =  bronchophony. 
bron'cho-plas  ty,  n.  [broncho-  4- 
f flasty.)  The  operation  for  clos¬ 
ing  a  fistula  of  the  tracheu. 
bron  cho-ple'gi-a.  n.  [NL.  ; 
broncho-  +  - jdegia .1  Med.  Pa¬ 
ralysis  of  the  bronchial  tubes, 
bron  ehor-rha'gi-a  (brOipktf- 
ra'jY-d),  n.  [NL.;  broncho-  4- 
- rhugta .]  Med.  Hemorrhage 

from  the  bronchial  tubes, 
bron  cho-ste-no'sis,  n.  INL.l 
Med.  Abnormal  narrowness  of 
the  bronehial  tubes, 
bron  cho-tra'che-al.  a.  Anat 
Pert,  to,  or  situated  in,  both  the 
bronchi  and  trachea  ;  ns,  the 
bronchotracheal syrinx  of  birds, 
bron'co,  bron 'co-bus  ter.  Vara. 
Of  BRONCHO,  BRON4  HOBUSTER. 
brond.  Obs.  or  dial.  Eng.  var. 
of  brand. 


bronne.  brand. 
bron'aton.  i*  brimstone. 
bron'8tropa.  n.  [Cf.  bawds- 
trot.  ]  A  bawd  or  procuress.  Obs. 
bront.  brunt. 
bron-te'um  ( brdn-te'tfm),  -te'on 
(-5n),  n.  [Gr.  PpovTclov.]  In 
the  ancient  theater,  a  device  for 
making  stage  thunder,  by 
means  of  echea. 

bron'to-lite.  bron'to-lith.  n. 

bronto-  +  -life,  - lith .]  An  aero- 
ite.  Bare. 

bron-tol'o-gy  (brOn-tOl'A-jT),  n. 
[bronto-  -f-  -logy.)  A  treatise 
upon  thunder. 

Bronto-the'ri-um.  n.  [NL.  ; 
bronto-  4-  - therium .]  Paleon. 
A  genus  of  ungulates  prob.  not 
distinct  from  Titanotherium. 
bronz.  Bronze.  Ref.  Sp. 
bronze  age.  See  age,  «.,  7,  and 
ages  of  mythology,  a  ( under 
AGE,  n.).  [Rare.\ 

bronz'en (br8n'z£n),a.  Bronze. 


bronz'i-fy  (-zY-fT),  v.t.  To  make 
or  represent  in  bronze  ;  to  turn 
into  bronze.  Rare. 
bronz'ine  (hrQn'zln),  a.  Made 
of  or  like  bronze.  Rare. 
bronz'ist,  n.  One  who  makes, 
imitates,  collects,  or  deals  in, 
bronzes.  Rare. 

Bron  zo-mar'te  (brBn'zfi-mar'- 
t ?),//.  In  Smollett’s  “Sir  Launce- 
lot  Greaves,”  Sir  Launeelot’s 
steed. 

broo.  Dial.  var.  of  brow. 
broo(broo  ;  Scot.  brQ,  brii),  n. 
fCf.  OF.  breu  broth,  and  E. 
oretcia.l  Dial.  Eng.  or  Scot. 

1.  Broth  ;  juice  ;  water.  Burns. 

2.  [Of  uncertain  origin.]  Good 
opinion  ;  inclination. 

brood.  +  BROAD, 
brood'i-ness,  //.  See -ness. 
brood'lng-ly,  ndv.  of  brooding, 

p.  pr.  of  BROOD. 

brood 'let,  n.  See  -let. 

brood'ling.  n.  See  -lino.  dim. 


brook  (bro5k),  n.  [ME.  brok,  brake,  brook ,  AS.  broc ;  akin 
to  D.  brock  marshy  ground,  LG.  brok,  OHG.  pruoh,  G. 
bruch ;  prob.  fr.  the  root  of  E.  break ,  so  that  it  signifies 
water  breaking  through  the  earth,  a  spring  or  brook,  as 
well  as  a  marsh.  See  break,  v.  t.}  A  natural  stream  of 
water  smaller  than  a  river  or  creek, 
brook,?’./.;  brooked  (brookt) ;  brook'ing.  [ME.  bruken, 
brouken,  broken,  to  use,  enjoy,  digest,  AS.  bi'ucan;  akin  to 
D.  gebruiken  to  use,  OHG.  pruhhan,  G.  brauchen,  gebrau- 
chen,  Icel.  bruka,  Goth,  brukjan ,  and  L.  frui  to  enjoy. 
Cf.  fruit.]  1.  To  use  ;  to  enjoy.  Obs. 

2.  To  bear;  to  endure;  to  put  up  with;  to  tolerate;  — 

now  chiefly  in  negative  constructions;  as,  young  men  can¬ 
not  brook  restraint.  Spenser . 

Shall  we,  who  could  not  brook  one  lord, 

Crouch  to  the  wicked  ten  'i  Macaulay. 

3.  To  make  (good)  use  of  ;  —  used  in  the  phrase  “  to  brook 

a  name  well.”  Obs.  R.  Hawkins. 

Syn.  —  See  bear. 

Brooke,  Dorothea  (brdok).  The  heroine  of  Geo.  Eliot’s 
“  Middlemarcli,”  whose  intellectual  ideals  lead  her  to 
marry  Rev.  Edward  Casaubon,  atimid,  selfish  old  pedant. 
Disappointed  in  the  realization  of  her  ideals,  she  after¬ 
wards  marries  Will  Ladislaw,  a  mediocre  young  artist, 
with  whom  she  is  happy  in  ordinary  wifehood. 

Brooke  gun.  [After  John  M.  Brooke,  American  physi¬ 
cist.]  Ordnance.  A  cast-iron,  muzzle-loading,  rifled  gun, 
having  about  the  seat  of  the  charge  one  or  more  reenforc¬ 
ing  bands  made  up  of  wrought-iron  rings  not  welded ;  — 
much  used  by  the  Confederates  in  the  American  Civil  War. 
Brook  Farm  A  farm  at  West  Roxbury,  Massachusetts,  on 
which  a  communistic  experiment  was  tried,  1841  to  1847, 
by  a  group  of  famous  Americans,  including  George  Rip¬ 
ley  (the  leader),  Hawthorne,  George  W.  Curtis,  Charles 
A.  Dana,  and  Margaret  Fuller.  It  figures  in  Hawthorne’s 
“  The  Blithedale  Romance  ”  (1852). 
brook'lte  (brook'it),  n.  [After  H.  J.  Brooke,  English  min¬ 
eralogist.]  Min.  Titanium  dioxide,  TiO.,,  identical  in 
composition  with  rutile  and  octahedrite,  but  occurring  in 
orthorhombic  crystals  commonly  brown  and  translucent, 
or  brown  to  black  and  opaque.  H.,  5.5-6.  Sp.  gr.,  3.87-4.08. 
brook'lime'  (-lim'),  n.  [Earlier  broklempe ,  -lympe,  fr.  ME. 
brok  brook  -j-  lemeke,  leomeke ,  a  kind  of  plant,  AS.  hleo- 
moc.}  a  A  scrophulariaceou8  plant  ( Veronica  beccabunga) 
having  small  blue  racemose  flowers.  The  American 
brooklime  is  the  closely  related  species  V.  ameidcana.  b 
The  water  cress,  c  Any  species  of  Gratiola.  Australia. 
brook' weed'  (-wed'),?!.  Either Samolus valerandi of  Europe 
or  S.  floidbundus  of  the  United  States,  small  white-flow¬ 
ered  primulaceous  herbs  growing  in  wet  places ;  —  called 
also  water  pimpernel. 

broom  (broom),  w.  [ME.  brom,  brome,  AS.  brom  ;  akin  to 
LG.  bram,  D.  brem,  OHG.  bramo  broom,  thornbush,  G. 
brombeere  blackberry.  Cf.  bramble,  ?!.]  1.  Any  of  sev¬ 

eral  European  fabaceous  shrubs ;  specif.  :  a  The  plant 
C’ytisus  scoparius,  which  has  long,  slender  branches,  small 
leaves,  and  showy  yellow  flowers  ;  also,  any  other  species 
of  Cytisus.  b  Any  of  several  species  of  Genista. 

2.  An  implement  for  sweeping  floors,  walks,  etc.  Com¬ 
mon  brooms  are  made  of  tne  panicles  or  tops  of  broom 
corn  bound  together,  and  w'erc  also  formerly  made  of  the 
twigs  of  the  plant  broom.  The  coarse  brooms  used  in 
street  sweeping  are  manufactured  chiefly  from  the  twigs 
of  the  cohune  palm.  Brooms  are  also  made  of  piassaba 
fiber  and  other  materials. 

3.  Fiber  partly  disintegrated  from  a  piece  of  wood  by  crush¬ 
ing,  as  on  the  head  of  a  pile. 

broom,  v.  t.  1.  To  sweep  with  or  as  with  a  broom. 

2.  To  fray;  to  splinter,  as  by  crushing. 

The  fibers  of  the  tie  are  often  broomed.  W.  M.  Camp. 

3.  Naut.  =  bream. 

broom  brush-  1.  A  shrubby  American  St.  John’s-wort 
( Hypericum  profifleum)  with  showy  yellow  flowers. 

2.  A  brush  broom. 

broom  corn.  A  varietvof  sorghum  having  a  jointed  stem 
bearing  a  stiff-branched  panicle,  of  which  brooms  are  made, 
broom'-corn  mil'let  A  European  grass  (Panicum  milia- 
ceum),  naturalized  in  the  United  States.  See  millet. 
broom  crowberry.  A  small  empetraceous  shrub  ( Corema 
conradii)  of  northeastern  North  America,  resembling  the 
common  crowberry  but  with  flowers  in  terminal  heads, 
broom  cypress  A  European  chenopodiaceous  plant  (A'o- 
chia  scoparia)  with  cypresslike  foliage, 
broom  moss.  A  common  moss  ( Dicranum  scopai  ium)  the 
tufts  of  which  resemble  miniature  brushes, 
broom  rape-  Any  of  various  root-parasitic  plants  of  the 
family  Orobanchaceae,  esp.  of  the  genus  Orobanche.  See 
Orobanche,  Thalesia. 

broom'root'  (broom'root'),  n.  A  Mexican  grass  (Epicampes 
macroura)  used  in  making  brushes  and  whisk  brooms, 
broom  sedge  a  Any  of  several  species  of  Andropoaon, 
or  beard  grass,  esp.  A.  scoparius ,  A.  virginicus,  and  A. 
argyrseus;  —  called  also  broom  grass,  b  The  grass  Aristida 
purpurascens. 

broom 'stall  (-staf'),  n.  A  broomstick.  Obs.  Shak. 

broom'stick'  (-stik'),  n.  A  handle  of  a  broom, 
broom'weed'  (  wed'),  n.  a  A  scrophulariaceous  herb  (Sco¬ 
paria  dulcis)  witli  small  whitish  flowers,  growing  in  waste 
places  in  tropical  and  subtropical  regions;  —  called  also 
sweet  broomweed.  b  The  tropical  American  Corchorus 
siliquosus,  used  for  making  brooms,  c  Any  of  several 
tropical  species  of  Sida  and  Triumfetta ,  similarly  used, 
broom'y  (-T),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  broom  ;  overgrown  with 
broom  ;  resembling  broom  or  a  broom. 

If  land  grow  mossy  or  broomy.  Mortimer. 


brook  'able,  a.  See -able. 
brook  bean.  The  buck  bean, 
brook  betony.  The  water  bet- 
ony  ( Scro/ihularia  aguatica). 
brook  celandine.  The  jewel- 
weed.  U.  S. 

brook 'ed  (brdbk 'Id),  a.  [Of  un¬ 
certain  origin.]  Streaked,  as 
with  dirt  ;  spotted  ;  dirty.  Obs. 
or  Dial.  Eng.  Sr  Scot. 
brooker.  ^  broker.  [U.  5.1 
brook-flower,  n.  The  waterleaf.  | 
brook'ie  (bwYhk'Y),  a.  [Cf. 
brooked.]  Dirty  ;  sooty.  Scot. 
—  n .  A  dirty-faced  person.  Seot. 
brook'let,  n.  See -let. 
brook  mint.  The  water  mint, 
brook  runner.  Zool.  The  Eu¬ 
ropean  water  rail.  [brook. I 
brook 'side  .  n.  The  bank  of  a| 
Broeki's  ( brdbk'sYz),  n.  See 
Almack’s,  2. 

Brooks’s  comet.  See  <  OMET. 
brook  sunflower.  The  bur  mar¬ 
igold. 


brook  trout.  See  trout. 
brook'y,  a.  Full  of  brooks, 
brool  (brool),  n.  [Cf.  G.  briillen 
to  roar.]  A  low  roar ;  a  deep 
murmur  or  humming.  Carlyle. 
broom  bush.  The  wild  worm¬ 
wood. 

broom  clover.  =  indigo  broom. 
broom'dash  er,  n.  One  who 
makes  and  sells  brooms,  fagots, 
etc.  Dial.  Eng.  [cypress. I 
broom  goosefoot.  The  broom  | 
broom  grass,  a  Broom  sedge,  a. 
b  Brome  grass. 

broom  heath-  A  small  Euro- 
ean  henth  ( Erica  tetralix). 
room  hickory.  The  pignut. 
broomstick  marriage.  A  mar¬ 
riage  over  the  broomstick.  See 
under  marry.  Eng. 
broom  tea  tree.  =  manuka. 
broom  toadflax.  The  broom  cy- 
ress. 

room  tree.  The  shrub  Baccha- 
rxs  scoparia  of  Jamaica. 


food,  fefot ;  out,  oil ;  chair  ;  go  ;  sing,  iqk  ;  then,  thin  ;  nature,  verdure  (250) ;  K  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144) ;  bON ;  yet ;  zh  =  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Ouidb. 
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broose  (brooz  ;  Scot,  brfiz,  briiz),  n.  [Of  uncertain  origin.] 
A  race  at  country  weddings,  to  see  who  shall  first  reach  the 
bridegroom’s  house  on  returning  from  the  ceremony.  Scot. 
brose  (broz),  n.  [ME.  brouwys ,  browesse.  See  brewis  ;  cf. 
broth.]  Pottage  made  by  pouring  some  boiling  liquid  on 
meal  (esp.  oatmeal),  and  stirring  it ;  —  called  beef  brose,  wa¬ 
ter  brose ,  etc.,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  liquid.  Scot. 
Bro-si'mum  (bro-si'umm  ;  bro'sT-mSin),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr. 
/3p,o<ri/xo9  edible,  fr.  /3i/3puH7#c«te  to  eat.]  Bot.  A  small  ge¬ 
nus  of  tropical  American  moraceous  trees,  among  the  spe¬ 
cies  of  which  are  B.  alicastrum ,  the  breaduut  tree,  B.  galac- 
todendron,  the  cow  tree,  and  B.  aubletii ,  the  letterwood. 
broth  (br8th;  ‘205),  n.  [AS.  broS  ;  akin  to  OHG.  brod.  Cf. 
brewis,  brew.]  Liquid  in  which  flesh  (and  sometimes  other 
substances,  as  barley  or  rice)  has  been  boiled  ;  thin  or  sim¬ 
ple  soup.  Cf.  stock. 

a  broth  of  a  boy,  a  fine  boy  or  fellow.  Colloq .,  Irish. 
broth'el  (br5th'21 ;  brStb'21 ;  277),  n.  [ME.  brothel ,  brodel , 
brethel ,  a  prostitute,  a  worthless  fellow,  fr.  AS.  breoSan 
to  ruin,  destroy,  p.  p.  broken.  The  term  brothel  house  was 
confused  with  bordel  brothel.  Cf.  bordel.]  1.  A  worth¬ 
less  fellow  ;  a  lewd  man  or  woman  ;  a  prostitute.  Obs. 

2.  A  house  of  lewdness  or  ill  fame  ;  a  house  frequented  by 
prostitutes;  abawdyhouse.  At  common  law,  and  generally 
by  statute,  the  keeping  of  such  a  house  is  a  misdemeanor, 
broth'er  (brilfch'er),  n. ;  pi.  -ers  (-erz)or  brethren  (brfitfe'- 
rSn).  See  brethren.  [ME.  brother ,  AS.  brotSor  ;  akin  to 
OS.  brothar ,  D.  broeder ,  OHG.  pruodar ,  G.  bruder ,  Icel. 
broSir,  Sw.  &  Dan.  broder ,  Goth,  bropar ,  Ir.  brathair,  W. 
brawd ,  pi.  brodyr ,  Litli.  ft/oZis,  Lett,  brahlis ,  Russ.,  Pol.,& 
Serv.  brat ,  OSlav.  bratrU,  L.  f rater,  Skr.  bhratf,  Zend  bra- 
tar  brother,  Gr.  <f>parifc»,  </>paTu>p,  a  clansman.  The  com¬ 
mon  plural  is  brothers  ;  in  the  solemn  style,  brethren, 
ME.  pi.  brether,  bretheren ,  AS.  dat.  sing,  brefter ,  nom.  pi. 
brdtfor,  broSru.  Cf.  friar,  fraternal.]  1.  A  male  person, 
or,  by  extension,  a  male  animal,  considered  in  his  relatiop 
to  another  person,  or  animal,  having  the  same  parents 
{whole  brother ),  or  one  parent  only  in  common  ( half  broth¬ 
er).  Also  see  descent;  brother  german  ;  uterine;  blood, 
n .,  5;  and  consanguinity. 

2.  A  kinsman  by  blood  more  remote  than  a  son  of  the  same 
parents,  as  in  Scripture  ;  one  of  a  common  family  or  race  ; 
in  a  more  general  sense,  a  fellow-man. 

For  of  wnom  such  massacre 

Make  they  but  of  their  brethren ,  men  of  men  ?  Milton. 

3.  One  related  or  closely  united  to  another  by  some  common 
tie  or  interest,  as  of  rank,  profession,  membership  in  a  so¬ 
ciety,  toil,  suffering,  etc.  44  A  brother  of  your  order.”  Shak. 

We  few,  we  happy  few,  we  band  of  brothers , 

For  he  to-day  that  sheds  hia  blood  with  me 
Shall  be  my  brother.  .  Shak. 

4  One  that  resembles  another  in  qualities  or  traits. 

He  also  that  is  slothful  in  his  work  is  brother  to  him  that  is  a 
great  waster.  Prov.  xviii.  9. 

Brothers  and  Sisters  of  the  Free  Spirit,  a  sect  that  arose  in 
the  Rhine  country  in  the  13th  century,  asserting  that  the 
doctrine,  “  Where  the  spirit  of  the  Lord  is,  there  is  liber¬ 
ty,”  gave  release  not  only  from  church  discipline,  but  even 
from  certain  social  restraints,  as  the  marriage  tie.  Abuses 
led  to  their  persecution  and  dispersion.  —  Brothers  of  the 
Christian  Schools,  R.  C.  Ch..  a  widespread  organization  de¬ 
voted  to  teaching,  founded  by  Saint  John  B.  de  la  Salle  in 
Rheims  in  1684,  and  elevated  into  a  religious  congregation 
by  the  Pope  in  1725.  —  Brothers,  or  Clerks  and  Brothers,  of  the 
Common  Life  or  Lot,  a  clerical  and  lay  fraternity,  founded 
about  1376  in  the  Netherlands,  and  maintaining  commu¬ 
nity  of  goods,  industry,  and  care  for  educating  the  young, 
without  formal  vows.  Thomas  a  Kempis  was  a  member. 
—  Brothers  of  the  Third  Order  of  St.  Francis,  the  Franciscan 
Brothers. 

broth'er,  V.  t.  ;  broth'ered  (-erd) ;  brothering.  To  make  a 
brother  of ;  to  call  or  treat  as  a  brother ;  to  admit  to  a 
brotherhood. 

brother  german.  Law.  A  brother  through  both  father  and 
mother.  Early  writers  also  used  brother  german  for  44  uter¬ 
ine  brother ;  ”  it  has  been  proposed  in  modern  times  to  re¬ 
strict  it  to  44  brother  on  the  father’s  side.”  Oxf.  E.  D. 
broth'er  hood  (brutb'er-hdbd),  n.  [ brother  - hood .] 

1.  State  or  quality  of  being  brothers  or  a  brother. 

2.  a  An  association  for  any  purpose,  as  a  society  of  monks  ; 
a  fraternity,  guild,  etc.  b  Specif,  [cap.'],  a  certain  as¬ 
sembly  of  delegates  of  the  Cinque  Ports.  See  guestling. 

3.  The  whole  body  of  persons  engaged  in  the  same  business 
or  profession  ;  as,  the  legal  brotherhood. 

4.  Persons,  and,  poetically,  things,  of  a  like  kind. 

A  brotherhood  of  venerable  trees.  Wordsworth. 

Syn. —  Fraternity,  sodality,  fellowship,  association, 
broth'er-ln-law',  n. ;  pi.  -ers-in-law  (brflfeh'erz-).  The 
brother  of  one’s  husband  or  wife  ;  also,  the  husband  of  one’s 
sister  ;  sometimes,  inaccurately,  the  husband  of  one’s  wife’s 
(or  husband’s)  sister.  The  relation  existing  between  broth¬ 
ers-in-law  is  called  affinity.  See  forbidden  degrees. 

When  two  men  marry  two  sisters  they  do  not  thereby  become 
brothers-in-law ;  and  yet  many  people  regard  them  as  such  (l 
Van  Leeuwen,  1, 8, 9).  *  C.  H.  Vran  Zyl. 

Brother  Jonathan.  The  United  States,  personified ;  —  a 
humorous  designation  said  to  have  originated  from  Wash¬ 
ington’s  referring  to  Jonathan  Trumbull,  governor  of  Con¬ 
necticut,  as  44  Brother  Jonathan.” 

broth'er-ly  (brutfe'er-lT),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  brothers  ; 
natural  for  brothers ;  becoming  to  brothers  ;  kind  ;  affec¬ 
tionate  ;  as,  brotherly  love.  —  broth'er-li  ness,  n. 

Syn.  — Kind,  affectionate,  tender.  —  Brotherly,  frater- 


Milton. 


nal.  Brotherly  often  connotes  more  warmth  of  feeling  or 
intimacy  of  relation  than  fraternal.  See  motherly. 
broth'er-ly  (bruth'er-lT),  adv.  Like  a  brother  ;  affection¬ 
ately  ;  kindly.  44 1  speak  but  brotherly  of  him.”  Shak. 
Bro  tu'li-dae  (bro-tu'lT-de),  n.  pi.  [From  NL.  brotula ,  a 
fish  name  given  by  Cuvier  ;  peril,  fr.  Sp.  brdtula,  the  name 
of  the  fish  in  Cuba.]  Zool.  A  family  of  fishes  mostly  in¬ 
habiting  the  deep  sea.  Though  superficially  resembling  the  cods, 
they  nre  more  nearly  related  to  the  hlennies.  Brot  u-la  (broMl- 
ld)  is  the  typical  genus.  —  brot'u-lid  (-lid),  n. 
brough'am  (b  rob'd  m; 
broom  ;  bro'din  ;  277  :  see 
note  below),  n.  [After  Lord 
Brougham .]  A  light,  close 
carriage,  with  seats  inside  i 
for  two  or  four,  and  with 
the  fore  wheels  so  arranged 
as  to  turn  short. 

©3**  According  to  the  Oxf.  E.  —  nr.tl_ham 

D.,  the  pron.  brd'um  is  now  Brougham, 

the  most  general  in  British  educated  speech,  superseding  the 
other  older  pronunciations,  while  “  brfim  "  is  vulgar, 
brought  (br6t),/>/W.  it*  p.  p.  of  bring. 

Brous  so-ne'ti  a  (brob'so-iie'shT-d),  n.  [NL.,  after  Pierre 
M.  A.  Broussonet,  French  naturalist.]  Bot.  A  small  genus 
of  Asiatic  moraceous  trees  differing  from  the  mulberry 
{Morus)  in  having  the  staminate  flowers  racemose,  the  pis¬ 
tillate  capitate.  B.  papyri/era  is  the  paper  mulberry, 
brow  (brou),  7i.  [ME.  browe,  bruwe ,  AS.  bru  ;  akin  to 
Icel.  brun,  OSlav.  bruvi,  Russ.  brov\  Gr.  6 0pvs,  Skr.  bhru.] 

1.  The  eyelid.  Obs. 

2.  The  hair  on  the  ridge  over  the  eye  ;  the  eyebrow. 

’T  is  not  your  inky  brows,  your  black  silk  hair.  Shak. 

3.  The  prominent  ridge  forming  an  arch  above  the  eye. 

And  his  arched  brow,  pulled  o’er  his  eyes, 

With  solemn  proof  proclaims  him  wise.  Churchill. 

4.  The  forehead  ;  as,  a  feverish  brow. 

Beads  of  sweat  have  stood  upon  thy  brow.  Shak. 

6.  The  general  air  of  the  countenance;  formerly  also, 
specif.,  unabashed  mien  ;  44  face.” 

To  whom  thus  Satan  with  contemptuous  brow.  Milton. 

Men  of  more  brow  than  brain.  Fuller. 

6.  The  edge  or  projecting  upper  part  of  a  steep  place  ;  as, 
the  brow  of  a  precipice  ;  the  brow  of  a  hill. 

7-  A  steep  slope  or  acclivity  ;  a  brae.  Chiefly  Dial.  Eng. 
brow,  v.  t.  1.  To  be  at,  or  form,  the  edge  of ;  bound.  Rare. 
Tending  my  flocks  hard  by  i’  the  hilly  crofts 
That  brow  this  bottom  glade. 

2.  To  confront ;  to  browbeat.  Scot. 

Bro-wal'li-a  (bro -w51'T-d),  n.  [NL.,  after  J.  Browall, 
Swedish  botanist  and  theologian.]  Bot.  A  small  genus  of 
South  American  solanaceous  annual  plants,  having  numer¬ 
ous  blue,  violet,  or  white  flowers,  the  corolla  with  a  slender 
tube  and  an  expanded  limb.  They  are  common  in  cultiva¬ 
tion.  Also  [/.  c.],  a  plant  or  flower  of  this  genus, 
brow  antler.  The  first  branch  of  a  stag’s  antler  (next  to 
the  head).  See  antler,  Illust. 
brow'beat'  (brou'bet'),  v.  t.  ;  pret.  brow'beat'  ;  p.  p.  brow'¬ 
beat' en  (-bet'’n)  ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  brow'beat'ing.  To  de¬ 
press  or  bear  down  with  haughty,  stern  looks,  or  with  arro¬ 
gant  speech  ;  to  abash  or  disconcert  by  impudence  or  abuse ; 
to  bully  ;  as,  to  browbeat  witnesses. 

My  grandfather  was  not  a  man  to  be  browbeaten.  Irving. 
The  imperious  browbeatings  and  scorn  of  great  men.  L' Estrange. 
browed  (broud),  a.  Having  (such)  a  brow  ;  —  used  in  com¬ 
position  ;  as,  dark-6rotced,  stern -browed. 
brown  (broun),  a.  ;  brown'er  (-er) ;  brown'est.  [ME.  brtin, 
broun,  AS.  bi'un  ;  akin  to  D.  bruin ,  OHG.  brtin,  Icel.  brunn , 
Sw.  brun,  Dan.  bruun,  G.  braun,  Lith.  brunas,  Skr.  babhru. 
Cf.  bruin,  beaver,  burnish,  brunette.]  Of  a  dusky  color, 
of  various  shades  between  black  and  red  or  yellow. 

Cheeks  brown  as  the  oak  leaves.  Longfellow. 
Op-  The  phrases  beginning  with  brown,  a.,  are  for  facility 
of  reference  distributed  in  the  main  Vocabulary . 
brown,  n.  1.  A  dark  color  inclining  to  red  or  yellow,  re¬ 
sulting  from  the  mixture  of  red,  yellow,  and  black,  or,  per¬ 
haps  less  correctly,  from  a  mixture  of  red  and  black. 

2.  A  copper  coin  ;  a  penny  or  a  halfpenny.  Slang,  Eng. 

3.  Any  pigment  or  dye  which  colors  brown. 

brown,  v.  t.  ;  browned  (bround)  ;  brown'ing.  1.  To  make 
brown  or  dusky. 

2.  To  make  brown  by  scorching  slightly,  as  meat  or  flour. 

3.  To  give  a  bright  brown  color  to,  as  gun  barrels,  by 
forming  a  thin  coat  of  oxide  on  the  surface. 

brown,  v.  i.  To  become  brown. 

Brown.  Tom.  The  hero  of  Thomas  Hughes’s 44  Tom  Brown’s 
School  Days,”  and  its  sequel 44  Tom  Brown  at  Oxford.”  He 
is  represented  as  a  hearty  young  fellow,  the  typical  British 
schoolbov  and  undergraduate. 

brown  algaB  Algae  of  the  class  Phaeophyceee  (which  see), 
brown'back'  (broun'b£k'),  n.  The  red-breasted  snipe  in 
the  brown-backed  or  summer  plumage, 
brown  bent  grass  A  common  meadow  grass  of  Europe 
and  America  (. Agrostis  canina)  with  dark-colored  panicles. 
It  is  of  little  agricultural  value, 
brown  Bess  The  old  regulation  flintlock  smoothbore 
musket,  with  bronzed  barrel,  formerly  used  in  the  British 
army.  The  name  was  applied  before  the  browning  process 
was  introduced  (1808),  perhaps  from  the  brown  walnut 
stock,  or  in  imitation  of  brown  bill. 
brown  Betty.  1.  The  coneflower.  U.  S. 

2.  A  baked  pudding  of  apples  and  bread  crumbs  in  layers, 
brown  bill,  f brown  +  bill  cutting  tool.]  A  bill  or  halberd 
formerly  used  by  foot  soldiers.  See  4th  bill,  2.  Shak. 


brown  bread  a  Dark-colored  bread  made  formerly  in 
England  of  rye,  or  of  rye  and  wheat ;  now,  a  kind  made  of 
unbolted  wdieat  flour, sometimes  called  in  the  United  States 
Graham  bread.  4‘  He  would  mouth  with  a  beggar  though 
she  smelt  brown  bread  and  garlic.”  Shak.  b  Dark-col¬ 
ored  steamed  bread  made  usually  of  rye  and  Indian  meal, 
Graham  or  wheat  flour,  molasses,  and  milk  or  water.  Often 
called  Boston  brown  bread.  U.  S. 

brown  creeper,  a  A  small  North  American  creeper 
( Cert  hia  famtliaris  americana)  which  climbs  up  the  trunks 
of  trees,  supporting  itself  by  the  stiff,  pointed  tail  feathers 
as  well  as  by  its  feet.  It  is  a  variety  of  the  common  tree 
creeper  (C.  famtliaris)  of  Europe.  (See  creeper,  Illust.) 
b  A  small  New  Zealand  bird  ( Finschia  novx-zealandise ) 
confined  to  the  South  Island. 

brown  hen.  The  female  of  the  black  grouse  {Tetrao  tetrix). 
brown  holland-  Linen  cloth  unbleached  or  half  bleached. 
Brown'i-an  (broun'I-an),  a.  Pertaining  to  Dr.  Robert 
Brow'n,  who  first  demonstrated  (about  1827)  the  common¬ 
ness  of  the  Brownian  movement  or  motion,  the  peculiar  rapid 
vibratory  movement  exhibited  by  the  microscopic  parti¬ 
cles  of  both  organic  and  inorganic  substances  when  sus¬ 
pended  in  water  or  other  fluids.- 
brown'ie  (-T),  n.  [From  its  supposed  tawny  or  swarthy 
color.]  1.  Folklore.  A  good-natured  goblin  supposed 
often  to  perform  important  services  around  the  house  by 
night,  such  as  threshing,  churning,  sweeping. 

2.  A  rough  sweetened  cake  made  w  ith  currants.  Australia, 
brown'ing.  p.  pr.  A-  vb.  n.  of  brown.  Hence  :  n.  a  Ma¬ 
sonry.  A  smooth  coat  of  brown  mortar,  usually  a  second 
coat  preparatory  to  the  finishing  coat,  b  Cookery.  A  prep¬ 
aration,  as  of  caramel,  port  wine,  spices,  etc.,  for  coloring 
and  flavoring  gravy  and  made  dishes,  c  See  three-coat. 
Brown'ism  (-Tz’m),  n.  Eccl.  Hist.  The  views  or  teachings 
of  Robert  Browne  (about  15507-1G33?),  an  English  Puritan 
who  taught  that  every  church  community  is  complete  and 
independent  in  itself  when  organized  and  composed  of 
members  meeting  in  one  place,  with  full  power  to  elect  and 
depose  its  officers.  —  Brown'ist,  a.  t£*  n.  —  Brown Js'tic 
(-Ts'tTk),  Brown  is'tl-cal  (-tT-kftl),  a. 

Brown'ism,  n.  Med.  The  doctrines  of  the  Brunonian  sys¬ 
tem  of  medicine.  See  Brunonian,  a.,  1.  —  Brown'ist,  n. 
brown  paper.  Dark-colored  paper,  esp.  coarse  wrapping 
paper,  made  of  unbleached  materials.  • 

brown  pink.  Paint.  A  fugitive  yellow  lake  prepared  from 
buckthorn  berries  or  bark,  or  from  quercitron  bark, 
brown  powder.  A  kind  of  gunpowder  having  a  brown 
color  due  to  incomplete  baking  of  the  charcoal,  and  also 
differing  from  the  ordinary  black  powder  in  the  propor¬ 
tions  of  its  ingredients. 

brown  race.  The  Malay  or  Polynesian  race ;  —  loosely  so 
called.  See  man. 

brown  rat  The  common  domestic  or  Norway  rat  {Mus 
norvegicus).  See  rat. 

brown  rot.  A  destructive  disease  of  orchard  fruits  and 
their  wild  allies,  caused  by  fungi  of  the  order  Moniliales, 
esp.  by  Mon  ilia fructigena :  also,  any  fungus  producing  it. 
brown  rust  A  disease  of  wheat  in  Europe  produced  by 
a  fungus  of  the  order  Uredinales  ( Puccinia  I'ulngo-vera) ; 
also,  the  fungus  itself.  Its  aeciospores  are  developed  on 
bugloss  and  various  other  boraginaceous  plants. 

Brown  segmental  wire  gun  A  breech-loading  rifled 
steel  cannon,  consisting  essentially  of  a  steel  tube  envel¬ 
oped  by  a  segmental  jacket  wrapped  with  steel  wire, 
brown  snake  In  Australia,  any  of  several  venomous 
snakes  of  the  genus  Diemenia. 

brown  spar  A  ferruginous  dolomite  or  magnesite, 
brown'stone'  (broun'ston'),  n.  A  reddish  brown  sand¬ 
stone  used  for  building  purposes. 

brownstone  front  A  house  the  front  of  which  is  brown- 

stone.  (J.  S. 

brown  Stout.  A  strong  kind  of  porter  or  malt  liquor, 
brown  Swiss  One  of  a  breed  of  hardy  active  dairy  cattle, 
of  medium  size  and  compact  build,  originating  in  Switzer¬ 
land.  The  color  is  brown,  of  va¬ 
rious  shades,  the  head,  neck, 
legs,  and  quarters  being  usually 
darkest 

brown'-tailed  moth  (-tald'). 

A  lymantriid  moth  ( Euproctis 
chrysorrhea)  of  Europe,  intro¬ 
duced  into  America,  injurious 
to  many  trees.  The  larvie,  which  • 
are  covered  with  long  hairs  that  • 
are  more  or  less  irritating  or 
poisonous  to  the  human  skin,  •  -  — 

form  nests  or  tents  of  silk  and  Brown-tailed  Moth  (Euproc- 

lae  voe  Tho  mnt.h  nn<a  wturo  .  i  i  v  t  1  1..1, 


leaves.  The  moth  has  white 
wings,  the  female  having  a 
brown-tipped  abdomen, 
brown  thrasher,  or  brown 
thrasher  ( Toxostoma  rufum)  of  the 
eastern  United  States.  It  is  red- 
brown  above  and  streaked  below. 
Like  the  mocking  bird,  to  which  it 
is  allied,  it  is  a  fine  singer, 
brown  trout  The  small-mouthed 
black  bass.  Local,  U.  S. 
brown'wort' (broun'wdrt'),  ??.  a  Any 
of  several  species  of  Scrophularia ,  or 
figwort ;  —  so  called  on  account  of  the 
brown  stems  and  greenish  brown 
flowers,  b  The  self-heal,  a. 
brow  piece.  1.  Arch.  A  breastsum- 
mer.  Obs. 

2.  Mining.  A  heavy  upright  timber 
used  for  underpinning  in  opening  a 
station  for  a  new  level  in  a  mine. 


tis  chrysorrhea).  1  Adult 
Female  ;  2  Larva.  (£) 

thrush.  The  common 


broose  +  bruise. 

Bror'sen’s  com'et  (brdr's^nz). 
See  comet. 

bros.  Abbr.  Brothers, 
brose.  +  browse,  bkuisr. 
brost.  Ohs.  p.  p  of  burst. 
bros'y  (brOz'T),  a.  Fed  or 
smeared  with  brose  ;  hence,  fat ; 
sluggish.  Dial.  Eng  tf  Scot. 
brot'an  (brbt'cln),  brot'a  ny 
(-a-nl),n.  Short  for  abrotanum. 
brot'e-kin.  +brodekin. 
brot'el,  a.  Brittle  ;  frail  ;  un¬ 
stable.  Obs.  —  brot  'el-ness,  n.  Obs. 
brothe.  a.  I  Icel.  fcraSr.]  Vio¬ 
lent  ;  impetuous.  Obs. 
broth'el-er,  n.  One  who  fre¬ 
quents  brothels.  Obs.  or  R. 
broth'el-ry,  n.  1.  Lewdness ; 
harlotry  Obs.  or  R. 

2.  A  place  of  lewdness  ;  a 
brothel.  Obs.  or  R. 
brother.  +  broider. 
broth'er  less.  a.  See  -less 
broth 'er-red.  n.  Brotherhood. 
Obs. 


Brothers’  Bible.  See  Bible. 
broth 'er-ship,  n.  See -ship. 
broth's r-wort'  (brfith'?r- 
wflrt').  «.  The  wild  thyme. 
Brotheryeeld.  +  Broderield. 
broth'y,  a.  Of  or  like  broth, 
brotille.  +  brotel. 
brott  ( I>r8t),  n.  fCf.  AS .brttotan 
to  break,(/#>6ror  fragment.]  Dial. 
Eng.  1.  Shaken  or  refuse  corn. 
2.  Fragments  ;  odds  and  ends, 
brouch.  +  brooch. 
brouchant.  Var.  of  brochant. 
broud.  +  BROWDEN. 
broud,  r.  t.  [Cf.  AS .bregdan  to 
weave,  and  E.  broider.]  To 
braid  ;  to  embroider.  Obs. 
brouder,  broudre.  f  broider. 
brouge.  +  brogue. 
brough  (brflK;  brQf),  n.  [Cf. 
broch.]  Scot.  Sr  Dial.  Eng. 

1.  A  luminous  ring  ;  a  halo. 

2.  Curling.  One  of  several  con¬ 
centric  circles  about  the  tee. 

|J  brou'llle-rle'  (brdo'y’-re').  [F.] 
Disunion  ;  variance  ;  discord. 


brouke.  +  brook. 
broun.  +  brown. 
brounte.  +  brunt. 

brOU86.  BRUISE,  BRUSH, 
brouse.  Obs.  or  dial.  var.  of 

BROWSE. 

brouwys.  +  brose. 

brouze.  +  browse. 

brow  ( brou  ;  brdo),  n.  [Icel.  bru 

bridge.]  An  inclined  plane  or 

gangway  of  planks.  Obs.  or 

Local. 

brow  ague  (brou).  Med.  Supra¬ 
orbital  neuralgia.  [beats.  I 

brow'beat'er,//.  One  who  brow-| 
brow'bound',  a.  Crowned, 
browch-  +  burgh.  Scot. 
browd.  f  broud. 
brow'den,  />.  p.  [AS.  brogden, 
p.  p.  of  bregdan.  See  braid.] 
Plaited  :  woven  ;  embroidered  ; 
fig.,  fond.  Obs. 
brow'din.  +  browden. 
brow'dre.  broider. 
brow'dyng,  n.  Embroidery.  Obs. 
browes.  -f  brose,  brow’is. 


brow'et,  n.  [F.  brouet.  Cf. 
brewis.]  Broth  or  pottage.  Obs. 
brow'is  (brS'Ys),  n.  [See 
brewis.]  Brewis;  also,  brose. 
Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng.  [  Obs.  or  R.  I 
brow'less(  brou-), a.  Shameless.  \ 
brown  ash.  a  The  red  aBh. 
b  The  black  ash. 
brown  atrophy.  See  atrophy, 1. 
brown  bass.  T  ne  small-mouthed 
black  bass.  Local,  U.  S. 
brown  bear.  The  common  bear 
(  Ursus  arctos)  of  North  Europe, 
brown  cedar,  a  Any  of  several 
West  American  cedars,  as  Juni- 
perus  monosperma.  b  An  Aus¬ 
tralian  boraginaceous  tree 
( Ehretia  acuminata). 
brown  clover.  European  pas¬ 
ture  clover.  Trifolium  b odium. 
brown  coal.  Lignite, 
brown  coati.  See  coati. 
brown  creas.  The  water  cress, 
brown  cypress.  The  mock  cy¬ 
press. 

brownd.  Browned.  Ref.  Sp. 


brown  daisy.  The  coneflower. 
brown  dragon.  The  jack-in-the- 
pulpit. 

brown  drawing.  Worsted  Trade. 
Wool  from  the  haunches, 
browne.  +  brawn,  b  ro  w  n  ; 
obs.  p.  p.  of  brew. 
brown  George.  a  A  loaf  of 
coarse  brown  bread.  Obs.  or 
Dial,  b  A  hard  course  biscuit, 
c  A  kind  of  brown  wig.  Obs.  d 
A  brown  earthenware  vessel, 
brown  hematite,  or  brown  iron 
ore.  =limonite. 
brown  hen  fly.  Angling.  An 
artificial  flv  with  brown  mottled 
wings,  boay  of  peacock  harl 
with  red  silk  tag.and  brown  legs, 
brown  Indian  hemp  =ambary. 
brown'i-ness.  n.  See  -ness, 
Brown'ing  pis'tol.  =  Colt 
pistol. 

brown'ish.  a.  See-isn. 
brown  Jolly.  Corrupt,  of  brin- 
.tal.  West  Indies. 

Brown  Jnra.  Geol.  =  Dogger. 


brown  kurrajong.  The  Austra¬ 
lasian  stereuliaceouB  shrub  or 
tree  Commersonia  platyphyUa , 
brown 'ly,  adr.  of  brown. 
brown  mustard.  Black  mustard. 
See  MUSTARD, 
brown'ness.  n.  See  -ness. 
brown  pelican.  See  pelican. 
brown  pine.  The  Georgia,  or 
longleai,  pine. 

brown  sauce.  =  Espaonol* 

SAUCE. 

brown  study.  Reverie, 
brown  sugar.  See  sugar. 
brown  tick.  A  tick  ( Rhipice - 
/dialvs  shipleyi)  that  transmits 
the  cattle  disease  prevalent  in 
Rhodesia. 

brown'ware',  n.  A  kind  of 
brown  pottery, 
brown 'y.  Var.  of  brownie. 
brown 'y  (broun'Y),  a.  Brown, 
or  somewhat  brown.  Shak. 
brow  point.  =  brow  antler. 
brow'post  (brou'pbstO,  n ■  h. 
beam  going  across  a  building. 


ale,  senate,  efire,  Am,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofd;  eve,  £vent,  find,  reefint,  maker;  Ice,  Ill;  old,  6bey,  orb,  6dd,  sSft,  connect ;  use,  unite,  (irn,  Up,  circus,  menu ; 

U  Foreign  Word.  Obsolete  Variant  of.  +  combined  with.  =  equals. 
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BRUSH  TURKEY 


browse  (brouz),  n.  [Etym.  unknown.]  Metal.  An  imper¬ 
fectly  smelted  mass  of  ore,  slag,  etc. 

browse  (brouz),  n.  [OF.  brost,  bronst ,  sprout,  shoot,  F. 
brout  browse,  browsewood,  prob.  of  G.  origin ;  cf.  OHG. 
burst,  G.  borste ,  bristle.  Cf.  bristle,  n.]  1.  The  tender 

shoots  or  twigs  of  trees  and  shrubs,  fit  for  the  food  of 
cattle  and  other  animals  ;  green  food. 

Sheep,  goats,  and  oxen,  and  the  nobler  steed, 

On  browse,  and  corn,  and  flowery  meadows  feed.  Dryden. 

2.  Browsing;  as,  flocks  at  browse. 
browse, v  /. ;  BRowsED(brouzd);  brows'ing.  [For  broust,  OF. 
brouster ,  bruster,  F.  brouter.  See  browse,  n.]  1.  To  eat 

or  nibble  off,  as  the  tender  branches  of  trees,  shrubs,  etc. 
Yea,  like  the  stag,  when  snow  the  pasture  sheets, 

The  barks  of  trees  thou  browsedst.  Shak. 

2.  To  feed  on,  as  pasture  ;  to  pasture  on  ;  to  graze. 

Fields  .  .  .  browsed  by  deep-uddered  kine.  Tennyson. 
browse,  V.  i.  To  feed  on  the  tender  branches  or  shoots 
of  shrubs  or  trees,  as  do  cattle,  sheep,  and  deer, 
brows'ing,  n.  Browse;  also,  a  place  abounding  with 
shrubs  where  animals  may  browse. 

Bru'chl  dae  (broo'ki-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  fr.  L.  bruchus  a  kind 
of  wingless  locust,  Gr.  /3po0x<K,  /SpouKo?.]  Zool.  A  family 
of  small  beetles,  related  to  the  leaf  beetles.  The  larva?  live 
mostly  in  the  seeds  of  leguminous  plants,  grain,  etc.  Bru'chus 
(-kus),  containing  the  bean  and  pea  weevils,  is  the  typical  genus. 

brucine  (broos'Tn;  -en ;  184),  n.  Also  bruc'in.  [After 
James  Bruce ,  Scottish  traveler.]  Chem.  A  poisonous  al¬ 
kaloid,  C23HoH04N2,  found,  with  strychnine,  in  the  seeds 
of  species  of  Strychnos ,  esp.  in  nux  vomica,  and  prepared 
as  a  white  powder  or  colorless  crystals.  It  is  less  powerful 
than  strychnine. 

brnc'ite  (-it),  n.  [After  Dr.  A.  Bruce,  of  New  York.] 
Min.  a  Native  magnesium  hydroxide,  Mg(OH)2,  occur¬ 
ring  in  thin,  pearly  folia,  and  also  in  fibrous  form.  H.,  2.5. 
Sp.  gr.,  2.38-2.40.  b  Chondrodite.  Rare. 
bXU'in  (broo'Tn),  n.  [D.  bruin  brown.  In  the  beast  epic 
“  Reynard  the  Fox  ”  the  bear  is  so  called  from  his  color. 
See  brown,  a.]  A  bear  ;  —  so  called  in  popular  tales, 
bruise  (brooz),  v.  t.  ;  bruised  (broozd) ;  bruis'ing.  [ME. 
brusen,  brisen,  brosen,  bresen,  AS.  brysan;  or  fr.  OF.  brui- 
sier,  bruser,  to  break,  shiver  ;  of  uncertain  origin  ;  cf .  F. 
briser.]  1.  To  injure,  as  by  a  blow  or  collision,  without 
laceration;  to  contuse;  as,  to  bruise  one’s  finger  with  a 
hammer ;  to  bmise  the  bark  of  a  tree  with  a  stone ;  to 
bruise  an  apple  by  letting  it  fall. 

2.  To  batter  or  indent,  as  with  the  fists  or  a  blunt  tool. 

3.  To  break,  as  in  a  mortar ;  to  bray  ;  crush. 

Nor  bruise  her  flowerets  with  the  armed  hoofs.  Shak. 
Syn. —  Pulverize,  bray,  triturate,  pound;  contuse, 
bruise,  v.  i.  To  fight  with  the  fists;  to  box. 

Bruising  was  considered  a  fine,  manly  . . .  custom.  Thackeray. 
to  braise  along,  to  ride  recklessly  in  hunting,  without  re¬ 
gard  to  fences,  crops,  or  the  horse.  Slang,  Eng. 
bruise,  n.  An  injury  to  the  flesh  of  animals,  or  to  plants, 
fruit,  etc.,  with  a  blunt  or  heavy  instrument,  or  by  colli¬ 
sion  with  some  other  body;  a  contusion. 

From  the  sole  of  the  foot  even  unto  the  head  there  is  no  sound¬ 
ness  in  it ;  but  wounds,  and  bruises.  Is.  i.  6- 

bruis'er  (  er),  n.  1.  One  that  bruises. 

2.  A  boxer;  a  pugilist.  R.  Browning. 

3.  A  tool  used  in  grinding  lenses  or  speculums. 

bruit  (broot),  n.  [ME.  bruit,  brut ,  noise,  bruit,  F.  bruit, 
fr.  LL.  brugitus,  fr.  (assumed)  LL.  brugere  to  roar  ;  of  un¬ 
certain  origin ;  cf.  L.  rugire  to  roar,  and  F.  braire,  E. 
bray.']  1.  Noise;  clamor;  din.  Archaic. 

2.  Report;  rumor;  fame. 

The  bruit  thereof  will  bring  you  many  friends.  Shak. 

3.  (Fr.  pron.  brvve.)  Med.  Any  of  several  kinds  of  sounds, 
generally  abnormal,  heard  on  auscultation. 

bruit,  v.  t.  ;  bruit'ed  ;  bruit'ing.  To  report ;  noise  abroad. 

I  find  thou  art  no  less  than  fame  hath  bruited.  Shak. 
bru'mal  (broo'mal),  a.  [L.  brumalis ,  fr.  bruma  winter : 
cf.  F.  brumal.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  winter;  winterlike. 
“  The  brumal  solstice.”  Sir  T.  Brorcne. 

brum'bo  pul'ley  (brum'bo).  Mach.  A  pendulum  reducing 
motion  for  an  indicator  drum,  consisting  of  a  sector  (from 
which  the  cord  is  carried  to  rotate  the  drum)  pivoted  at 
its  center  and  secured  to  a  swinging  link  actuated  by  a 
shorter  link  connected  with  the  engine  crosshead, 
brum'by  (brfim'bT),  n.  ;  pi.  -bies  (-biz).  Also  brum'bie, 
brum'bee.  [Origin  uncertain.]  A  wild  horse.  Australia. 
brume  (broom),  n.  [F.  brume  winter,  mist,  L.  bruma  win¬ 
ter.]  Mist;  fog;  vapors.  “  The  drifting  brume.1'  Longfellow. 
brum'ma  gem  (brBm'd-j2m),  a.  [From  a  vulgar  form  of 
Birmingham,  Eng.,  “the  great  mart  and  manufactory  of 
gilt  toys,  cheap  jewelry,”  etc.]  1.  Counterfeit ;  gaudy  but 
worthless ;  sham.  Slang. 

2.  [cap.]  Eng.  Hist.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Brummagems 
of  1680. 


brows'er  (brouz'3r),  n.  One 
that  browses. 

browse'wood'  (-wrtbd'),  n. 
Shrubs  and  bushes  upon  which 
animals  browse 

browst  (broust  :  broost),  n.  [Cf. 
brew.]  A  brewing,  as  of  malt ; 
the  amount  brewed  at  one  time  ; 
hence, the  consequences  of  one’s 
conduct.  Scot.  [stek.I 

brow'ster.  Dial.  var.  of  bkew-| 
browte.  Obs.  pret.  of  bring. 
browz.  Browse.  Ref.  Sp. 
broyn.  +  brine. 
brt.  Abbr.  Brought. 

Brth  Abbr.  Berthold. 
bra.  +  brew. 

Bra.  Abbr.  Bruno. 

bru-ang'  (broo-kng'),  n.  [Na¬ 
tive  name.]  The  sun  bear, 
brache.  +  brooch,  brook. 
brachel.  +  brickle.  britciiel. 
bra'ci-a(Droo_^sY-a),>f.  Brucine, 
bru-ci'na  (broo-sT'nd),  n.  Bru¬ 
cine. 

brack'le  (brdk'’l),  a.  [See 
brk'KLE.]  Breakable;  brittle; 
frail  ;  changeable  ;  inconstant. 
Dial.,  Scot.,  or  Rare.  —  bruck'- 
le  ness,  n.  Dial.,  Scot.,  or  Rare. 
brack'le,  v.  t.  [  Akin  to  E.  dial. 
brook  grimy.]  To  dirty ;  begrime. 
Obs.  or  Dial.  —  bruck'led  (-’Id), 
p.  a.  Obs.  nr  Dial. 

Brack'ner’s  curve (brdbk'nPrz). 
Civil  Engin.  A  curve  whose 
abscisssB  are  the  distances  of 
the  various  cross  sections  of  a 
line  to  be  leveled  or  graded  and 
whose  ordinates  are  the  alge¬ 


braic  sums  of  the  cuts  and  fills, 
cuts  being  considered  positive 
andfills  negative,  the  pointsthus 
obtained  being  joined  by  straight 
lines  or  parabolic  curves.  It  is 
useful  in  economic  calculations, 
brudale.  +  bridal. 
brude.  d*  bride,  brood. 
bruder.  +  brother. 
brudgume.  d*  bridegroom. 
brudlac,  n.  [AS.  brydldc.) 
Marriage  Obs. 
brae.  41  brew,  brow. 
brae.  Var.  of  broo,  broth.  Scot. 
Brue'der-hoef  Men'non-lte 
Church  (brii'dSr-hftf).  See  Men- 
non  ite,  n. 
bruet.  browet. 
brug  +  BRIDGE. 

Bru  g3re'  pow'der  (brii'zhar'). 
A  smokeless  powder  consisting 
of  ammonium  picrate  and  po¬ 
tassium  nitrate. 

Bru'ges  lace  (broo' jez  ;  bruzh) 
A  pillow  lace  of  two  varieties, 
made  at  Bruges,  one  resembling 
Valenciennes,  the  other,  a  kind 
of  Honiton,  or  duchesse. 
brugge.  f  bridge. 
brugn  (brttK),  n.  A  borough. 
Obs.  or  Scot. 

brugh.  Var.  of  BROUGH,  halo, 
brugh  (brfiK).  Var.  of  broch. 

||  bruh  (brfl  ;  brflb),  n.  [Native 
name.]  The  pig-tailed  macaque 
( [Macaco.  newest rina)  of  the 
East  Indies  ;  also,  any  of  vari¬ 
ous  other  macaques, 
bruik  ( Scot,  brttk).  Obs.  or  Scot, 
form  of  brook. 


a'ner’S  glands  (brdon'erz).  [After  J.  C.  Brunner,  Swiss 
tomist.]  Anal.  Compound  racemose  glands  in  the  sub- 


brum'ma-gem  (brfim'd-j2m),  n.  1.  All  article  of  Birming¬ 
ham  manufacture,  as  a  counterfeit  coin  or  a  spur. 

2.  [cap.]  Eng.  Ilist.  A  “  Birmingham  (counterfeit)  Prot¬ 
estant  ;  ” — a  nickname  applied  to  supporters  of  the  Ex¬ 
clusion  Bill  in  1680. 

bru'mous  (broo'mws),  a.  [Cf.  F.  brumeux.  See  brumal.] 
Foggy;  misty. 

bru  net'  ( broo-nSt/),  a.  [F.  brunet ,  brunette,  brownish,  dim. 
of  brun ,  fern,  brune ,  brown,  fr.  OHG.  brun.  See  brown,  a.] 
Anthropol.  Of  dark  pigmentation  or  pertaining  to  a  dark 
type  ;  having  brown  or  olive  skin  and  brow  n  or  black  hair 
and  eyes  ;  —  applied  esp.  to  the  darker  divisions  of  the  Cau- 
casic  race.  Cf.  Melanochroi.  —  n.  A  person  displaying 
predominant  brunet  traits. 

bru  nette'  (broo-nSt'),  n.  [F.  See  brunet.]  A  girl  or 
woman  with  decided  brunet  traits.  —  bru  nette',  a. 
Brun'hild  (brdbn'hilt),  n.  [G.  Brunhilde,  MHG.  Prunhilt, 
OHG.  Brunihilt,  a  Valkyrie  ;  prob.  fr.  bmnia,  brunna ,  coat 
of  mail  -j-  hilti,  hiltia,  battle.]  In  the  Nibelungenlied,  a 
young  and  stalwart  queen  whom  Siegfried,  by  magic,  wins 
and  later  tames  for  Gunther,  his  prospective  brother-in- 
law.  When  she  learns  the  deceit  from  Siegfried’s  wife, 
Kriemhild,  she  induces  Hagen  to  avenge  her  by  the  crafty 
murder  of  Siegfried.  Cf.  Brunnehilde,  Brynhlld. 

Bru  nt  a'ce  3B  (brbo'ni-a'se-e),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  after  K.  de 
Bruyn, a  Dutchman.]  Bot.  A  family  of  plants  (order  Rosales) 
comprising  12  genera  and  about  30  species.  They  are  mostly 
branching,  heathlike  shrubs  of  Smith  Africa  and  Mada¬ 
gascar,  bearing  the  flowers  in  terminal  heads.  Several  gen¬ 
erals  Rrunia,  are  cultivated.  —  bru  ni  a'ceous  (-elms),  a. 
bru  nis  sure'  (brii'ne'sur'),  n.  [F.,  prop.,  a  browning.] 
Hort.  A  disease  of  the  grapevine  produced  by  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  an  excessive  amount  of  oxidase,  due  to  defective 
nutrition.  It  causes  discoloration  and  loss  of  the  foliage. 
Briin'ne  hil'de  (briin'e-hTl'de),  n.  [See  Brunhild.]  In 
Wagner’s  “Ring  of  the  Nibelungs,”  a  Valkyrie  who  aids 
Siegmund  against  the  will  of  Wotan  (Woden),  by  whom 
she  is  placed  in  a  fire-guarded  stronghold  to  sleep  until 
awakened  by  Siegfried  (which  see),  upon  whose  pyre  she 
eventually  immolates  herself.  Cf.  Brunhild,  Brynhild 
Brun'ner’s  "  -  •  -  -  - 

anatomist..,  . . . . 

mucous  layer  of  the  duodenum. 

Bru  no'ni  an  (broo-no'nT-an),  a.  [LL.  Bnino  Brown.]  1.  Of 
or  pert,  to  the  system  of  medicine  of  Dr.  John  Brown  (1735- 
88),  based  on  the  doctrine  that  disease  consists  in  excess  or 
deficiency  of  excitation  of  external  agents  upon  the  body. 
2.  Of  or  pert,  to  Brown  University,  at  Providence,  R.  I. 
Bru  no'ni  an,  n.  1.  Alumnus  or  student  of  Brown  Uni¬ 
versity. 

2.  =  Brownist. 

Bruns'wlck  (brtinz'wTk),  n.  1.  Duchy  and  city  in  Germany. 
2.  [/.  c.]  A  close-fitting  outdoor  coat  for  women,  worn  in 
the  18tli  century. 

Brunswick  black,  Japan  black.  —  B.  blae,  a  mixture  of  Prus¬ 
sian  blue  and  barite,  used  as  a  pigment.  —  B.  green.  [G. 
Braunschweiger  grim.)  a  An  oxychloride  of  copper,  used 
as  a  green  pigment ;  also,  a  carbonate  of  copper,  b  A  green 
pigment  essentially  a  mixture  of  chrome  yellow'  and  Prus¬ 
sian  blue,  with  the  addition  of  barite  or  gypsum.  It  has 
good  body  and  coloring  power  and  is  fairly  permanent, 
brunt  (brunt),  n.  [ME.  brunt,  bront ;  of  uncertain  origin  ; 
cf.  Icel.  bruna  to  rush,  and  Icel.  brenna  to  burn.  Cf.  burn, 
v.  t.]  1.  A  blow.  Obs. 

2.  An  onset;  attack  ;  a  sudden  or  strenuous  effort.  Obs. 

Myself  will  bide  the  danger  of  the  brunt.  Marlowe 

3.  The  force  of  a  blow  ;  the  shock  of  an  onset  or  utmost 

heat  of  any  contention  ;  collision  ;  as,  the  brunt  of  a  battle. 
“  And  heavy  brunt  of  cannon  ball.”  Hudibras. 

It  is  instantly  and  irrecoverably  scattered  by  our  first  brunt  with 
some  real  affair  of  common  life.  1.  Taylor. 

brunt,  v.  t.  To  bear  the  brunt  of  ;  to  face.  Rare.  “  We 
must  brunt  it.”  G.  Meredith. 

brush  (brush),  n.  [ME.  brusshe,  brusche ,  OF.  brosse, 
broisse,  F.  brosse,  LL.  brusiia ;  peril,  fr.  OHG.  brusla, 
burst ,  bristle, G.  borste  bristle,  biirste  brush.  See  bristle,  n. ; 
cf.  browse,  brush  underbrush. ]  1.  An  instrument  com¬ 

posed  of  bristles,  or  the  like,  set  in  a  suitable  back  or 
handle,  and  used  for  various  purposes.  Brushes  have  dif¬ 
ferent  shapes  and  names  according  to  their  use  ;  as,  clothes 
brush ,  paint  brush ,  etc. 

2.  The  bushy  tail  of  a  fox. 

3.  Elec,  a  One  of  two  or  more  plates,  rods,  or  bundles  of 
strips,  wire,  gauze,  etc.,  of  some  conducting  material,  esp. 
copper  or  carbon,  bearing  against  a  commutator,  collector 
ring,  or  slip  ring,  and  providing  a  passage  for  the  electric 
current  from  a  dynamo  through  an  outside  circuit,  or  for  an 
external  current  through  a  motor ;  also,  a  similar  device  on 
some  electric  trains  for  picking  up  the  current  from  the  live 


rail,  b  A  form  of  electric  discharge  characterized  by  a 
brushlike  appearance  of  luminous  rays  diverging  from  an 
electrified  body. 

4.  Optics.  A  striated  bundle  of  light  rays,  usually  of  feeble 
intensity. 

5.  [From  the  verb.]  Act  of  brushing;  as,  to  give  one’s 
clothes  a  brush  ;  a  rubbing  or  grazing  with  a  quick  motion ; 
a  light  touch  ;  as,  we  got  a  brush  from  the  wheel  a s  it  passed. 

[As  leaves]  have  with  one  winter’s  brush 

Fell  from  their  boughs.  Shak. 

6.  A  graze,  esp.  on  a  horse’s  leg.  Oxf.  E.  D. 

7.  Bot.  a  An  asteraceous  plant  ( Ratibida  columnaris)  of 
the  western  United  States,  resembling  the  coneflower,  but 
having  a  greatly  elongated  bmshlike  disk,  b  The  young 
strobile  or  gynoecium  of  the  hop. 

8  A  farm  implement  made  of  small  trees  or  of  boughs 
and  used  as  a  harrow. 

brush  (briish),  v.  t. ;  brushed  (brusht) ;  brush'ing.  [ME. 
bruschen  ;  cf.  1*'.  brosser.  See  brush  an  instrument.]  1.  To 
apply  a  brush  to,  according  to  its  particular  use  ;  to  rub, 
smooth,  clean,  paint,  etc.,  with  a  brush.  “  A  brushes  his 
hat  o’  mornings.”  Shak. 

2  To  touch  or  rub  in  passing,  or  to  pass  lightly  over,  as 
with  a  brush. 

Brushetl  with  the  kiss  of  rustling  wings.  Milton. 
3.  To  remove  or  gather  by  brushing,  or  by  an  act  like  that 
of  brushing  ;  —  commonly  with  off. 

As  wicked  dew  as  e’er  my  mother  brushed 
With  raven’s  feather  from  unwholesome  fen.  Shak. 
to  brush  up,  to  paint,  or  make  clean  or  bright  with  a  brush. 

You  have  commissioned  me  to  paint  your  shop,  uud  I  have 
done  my  best  to  b?-ush  you  up  like  your  neighbors.  Pope. 

brush,  v.  i.  Veter.  To  interfere  slightly  so  as  to  produce 
abrasion  or  injury  ;  — said  of  horses. 

brush,  n.  [ME.  brusche,  OF.  broche,  broce,  brouce ,  F. 
brosse  (cf.  LL.  bruscia ,  brucia ,  brocia) ;  of  uncertain  origin ; 
prob.  confused  with  brush  an  instrument.]  1.  Branches  of 
trees  lopped  off  ;  brushwood. 

2.  A  thicket  of  shrubs  or  small  trees ;  the  shrubs  and  small 
trees  in  a  wood  ;  underbrush. 

3.  Iu  Australia,  a  dense  growth  of  vegetation  in  good  soil, 
including  shrubs  and  trees,  mostly  small.  Cf.  scrub. 

brush,  v.  t.  To  set,  plant,  or  cover  with  brushwood  ;  as,  to 
brush  a  hillside  or  road. 

brush,  v.  i.  [Cf.  ME.  bruschen  to  rush,  drive,  F.  brosser  to 
pass  through  underbrush.]  1.  To  rush  forcibly.  Obs. 

2-  To  move  nimbly  in  haste  ;  specif.,  to  rush  abruptly 
away ;  make  (off). 

Snatching  his  hat,  he  bnished  off  like  the  wind.  Goldsmith. 
3.  To  move  so  lightly  as  scarcely  to  be  perceived ;  to  move 
so  as  to  graze,  skim  over,  or  sw'eep  anything ;  as,  to  bmsh  by 
or  against  something. 

brush,  n.  [Cf.  brush  to  rush.]  1.  A  skirmish  ;  a  short, 
brisk  encounter  ;  a  shock  or  collision  ;  as,  to  have  a  brush 
with  the  enemy. 

Let  grow  thy  sinews  till  their  knots  he  strong, 

And  tempt  not  yet  the  brushes  of  the  war.  Shak. 

2.  A  short  contest,  trial,  or  spurt  of  speed. 

Let  us  enjoy  a  brush  across  the  country.  Coimhill  Mag. 
Syn.  —  See  encounter. 

brush  burn.  Med.  An  injury  of  the  skin  due  to  intense 
friction,  and  appearing  like  a  burn. 

brush  cherry,  a  The  native  myrtle,  an  Australian  myr- 
taceous  tree  (Eugenia  myrfifohg ) ;  also,  its  edible  fruit, 
known  as  rose  apple,  b  An  epacridaceous  Australian  shrub 
( Trochocarpa  laurina) ;  —  called  also  beech  cherry. 
brush  hook-  A  short  heavy  hook  for  cutting  brush. 
brush'ing,/>.  a.  1.  Made 
or  used  to  brush  with. 

Brisk ;  light ; 


2.  Rri8k ;  light;  as,  a 
bints h  in g  gal  lop. 
brush'ing,  vb.n.ot  brush. 

Specif.  :  pi.  Things  or  material  collected  by  brushing, 
brush'ite  (-it),  n.  [After  George  J.  Brush,  American  min¬ 
eralogist.]  Min.  A  nearly  colorless  acid  phosphate  of 
calcium,  HCaP042H20,  in  slender  crystals  or  massive, 
brush'man  (-man),  n. ;  pi.  -men  (-men).  One  who  uses  a 
brush  ;  in  painting,  one  skilled  in  brushwork. 
brush  ore.  All  iron  ore  in  brushlike  stalactitic  forms, 
brush  turkey.  A  large  gallina¬ 
ceous  bird  ( Talegalla  lot  ham  i)  of 
the  family  Megapodiidae,  of  the  . 
wooded  regions  of  eastern  Aus-^i 
tralia  ;  also,  any  of  several  allied  < 
species  of  New  Guinea,  the  Aru 
Islands,  etc.  The  brush  turkeys 
construct  a  large  mound  of  de¬ 
caying  vegetable  matter  which  „  ,  ,  ~  ,  „ 

generates  heat  enough  to  hatch  Prush  Turkey  ( Talegalla 
their  eges,  which  they  lay  in  it.  latnami ).  (^) 

Several  females  often  lay  their  eggs  in  the  same  mound. 
The  young  are  active  as  soon  as  hatched,  and  soon  fly. 


Brush  Hook. 


bruill.  +  broil. 
brail'zie  (briil'yY  ;  -Y  ;  br<561'Y  ; 
see  capercailzie).  Var.  of 
BRULYlE.  Dial.  Eng.  Sc  Scot. 
braise 'wort/  (broo/.'wflrt'),  n. 
Any  plant  supposed  to  heal 
bruises,  as  the  English  daisy, 
the  soapwort,  and  the  comfrey. 
bruis'ing  (brdoz'Yng),  p.  pr.  Sc 
vb.  n.  of  BRUISE,  v. 

bruit,  d*  brute. 
bruit'er,  n.  One  who  bruits, 
brake.  Obs.  or  Scot.  var.  of 
BROOK. 

brake,  n.  [L.  bruchus,  Gr.  /3pov- 
yo?  or  0povKO9.]  An  unknown 
injurious  insect  or  larva.  Obs. 
bruk'kil.  BRUCKLE. 

Bru'14  (broo'la),  n.  [F.,  burnt.] 
One  of  a  powerful  Sioux  tribe 
now  on  reservations  mainly  in 
the  State  of  South  Dakota  See 
Sioux. 

Bru'le  (broo'la),  w.  [From 
Bride,  Nebraska.]  Geol.  An 
early  Tertiary  formation  of  Ne¬ 
braska  and  adjacent  States 
brule.  +  broil. 
brti'l^e  (broo'la),  n.  [F.,  fern.  p. 
p.  oi  brfder  to  burn.]  A  piece  of 
burned-over  woodland.  Canada. 
brullynge.  +  broiling. 
brul'ly  (brrtbl'Y).  Var.  of  brul- 
yie.  Dial.  Eng.  Sc  Scot. 
brul'yie,  brul'zle  (brdbl'Y  ; 
briil'yt), n.  [See  broil.]  A  dis¬ 
turbance  :  a  broil.  Dial.  Eng. 
Sc  Srot.  —  brul'yie-ment,  n. 

|  Bru  maire'  (bru'mar'),  n.  [F., 


fr.  L.  bruma  winter.]  See  Rev¬ 
olutionary  calendar. 
brume,  d*  broom. 

||  brum'mer  (brdtmi'Sr),  n.  [G.] 

=  BOMBARDON  ft 

brum'stone,  brum'stane 

(brdbm'stun).  Dial.  Eng.  or 
Scot.  vars.  of  brimstone. 
brun  ( brdfm ).  Obs.  or  dial.  Eng. 
form  of  brown,  burn. 
brune.  +  brown. 
bru-nel',  bru-nelle'.  n.  [From 
Brun  klla.  1  The  self-heal.  Obs. 
Bru-nel'la  (br6b-n81'd),  n.  Bot. 
Syn.  of  Prunella. 

Bra-nel'li-a  (-Y-d),  n.  [NL.,  after 
G.  BruneUi.  Italian  botanist] 
Bot.  A  small  genusof  West  In¬ 
dian  and  South  American  trees 
constitutingthe  family  Brunelli- 
acea?(orderRo8ale8).  They  have 
unisexual,  panicled,  apetalous 
flowers,  with  a  4-.r>-pnrted  Calyx, 
and  a  fruit  consisting  of  sev¬ 
eral  2-secded  carpels. 
Bru-neVli-a'ce-se  (-Y-a'sP-e),  n. 
pi.  [NL.l  Bot.  See  Brunki.lia. 
—  bru-nel  li-a'ceous  f-shuB),  a. 
Bra-nel'lo  ( broo-m'K5),  n.  In 
Boiardo’s  “Orlando  Innamora- 
to  ”  and  Ariosto’s  “Orlando 
Furioso."  a  base-born  dwarf  in 
the  service  of  King  Agramante, 
finally  hanged  for  bis  thieving 
and  other  knavish  practices, 
brunette 'ness,  n.  See -ness. 
Brun-hll'da  (brdbn-hYl'dii),  n. 
=  Brunnehtlde. 

Brun-hil'de  (-dS).  Var.  of  Brun¬ 
hild. 


branie.  +  brinie. 
brun'ion  (brfin'yun),  n.  [F. 
brugnon  fr.  L.  prunum.  See 
prune,  >/.]  A  nectarine. 
Bru-nis'tic  (brdo-nYs'tYk),  a. 
Of,  like,  or  nert.  to,  the  theo¬ 
ries  of  Gioraano  Bruno  (1548- 
1(500),  an  Italian  philosopher 
who  taught  that  God  and  the 
universe  are  one  and  that  indi¬ 
vidual  organisms  are  composed 
of  living  monads  each  of  which 
refii-cts  tin*  whole  of  reality. 
brun'ne-ou8  (hrhn'P-?7s),  a.  [See 
brown.]  Zobl.  Dark  brown. 
Brunn-hil'de  (b  r  <56  n-h  Y  I'd  3). 
Var.  of  Brunhild. 

Brim'nlch’s  g  u  i  l'l  e-m  o  V 
(brun'TKs).  [After  I)an.  zoolo¬ 
gist  Briinnich.)  See  GUILLEMOT. 
Bru'no  (bro&'nO),  n.  [OHG.,  fr. 
briin  brown.  G.  braun :  cf.  It. 
Bruno.)  Lit.,  brown  ;  —  masc. 
prop.  name. 

brun  'stone,  brun'stane  ( brdfm  '- 
stun).  Obs.,  dial.  Eng.,  or  Scot, 
forms  of  brimstone. 
Bruns'wlck  (brtinz'wYk),  n. 
[From  Brunswick,  New  Jersey-] 
Geol.  A  subdivision  of  the  New¬ 
ark  (Trias)  in  New  Jersey.  See 
GEOLOGY,  Chai't. 

Brans 'wlck-er,  n.  See  Black 

Brunswickers. 

brunt.  Obs.  or  dial.  pret.  St  p.  p. 

of  BURN. 

brant,  v.  i.  To  make  a  sudden 
start  or  onset.  Obs. 
bras,  f  BBEWIS. 
brusche.  +  brush. 


brus'eus  (brds'kus),  n.  [NL.  ] 
The  butcher’s  broom, 
bruse.  +  bruise. 
brush'a-Dle,  a.  See  -able.  Rare. 
brush  apple.  =  black  apple. 
brush  ax  or  axe.  =  brush  hook. 
brush  bird.  =  scrub  bird. 
brush  bloodwood.  =  blood- 
wood  a.  Australia. 
brush  box.  Any  species  of  7W.«- 
tania.  See  5tn  box,  2  a.  Aus¬ 
tralia. 

brash  bush.  An  Australian 
shrub  (Eucryphia  pinna t a)  with 
handsome  white  flowers.  [3  b.  I 
brash  discharge.  =  1st  brush,! 
brash'er,  n.  One  that  brushes, 
brush'es  (brtish'3z  ;  -Yz).  n. 

Bot.  The  bluebottle.  Dial.  Eng. 
brush'et,  n.  [OF.  brocete,brovs - 
chete ,  bush,  bramble.]  Thicket ; 
underwood.  Obs. 
brush'-foot'ed  but'ter-flies'. 
See  Nymph  alii).*. 
brush'ful.  n.  See -FIJI,. 
brush'i-ness,  n.  See -ness. 
brush  kangaroo.  =  wallaby. 
brush'iess,  a.  See  -less.— 
brush'less  ness,  n. 
brush'let,  n.  See  -let.  [ry  a.  I 
brush  myrtle.  =  brush  cher-| 
brusht  Brushed.  Ref.  Sp. 
brush'-tailed/  (  - 1  a  1  d  '  ),  or 
brash ' -tail  .por'cu-pdne.  Any 
of  certain  Ola  World  porcupines 
constituting  the  genus  Atheru- 
rus,  having  a  tuft  of  large  spines 
on  the  tail. 

brash'-tongued'  (-tfingd').  a. 
Having  the  tongue  papillae  lung 


food,  f«Tot ;  out,  oil ;  chair  ;  go  ;  sing,  igk  ;  4Jten,  thin ;  na^ijre,  verdure  (250) ;  K  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144) ;  boN  ;  yet ;  zh  =  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Guidb. 
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Brush  Wheel 


brush  wheel-  1  A  wheel  without  teeth,  used  to  turn  a 
similar  one  by  the  friction  of 
bristles  or  something  brushlike  , 
attached  to  the  circumference. 

2.  A  circular  revolving  brush 
used  by  turners,  lapidaries,  sil¬ 
versmiths,  etc.,  for  polishing, 
brush'wood  (  brush'wdod),  n. 

A  thicket  composed  of  shrubs 
and  small  trees  ;  also,  small 
branches  of  trees  cut  off. 
brush'y  (-T),  a.  Resembling  a  brush  ;  shaggy  ;  rough, 
brush'y,  a.  ;  brush'i-er  (-er) ;  brush'i-est.  Covered  with, 
or  abounding  in,  brush  or  brushwood, 
brusque  (broosk ;  brusk  ;  F.  brusk),  a.  [F.,  fr.  It.  brusco 
brusque,  tart,  sour.]  1.  Tart.  Obs. 

2  Rough  and  short  in  manner  ;  blunt ;  abrupt ;  bluff  ;  as, 
a  brusque  man  ;  a  brusque  style. 

-Syn.—  See  bluff. 

—  brusque'ly,  adv.  —  brusque'ness,  n. 
brusque,  v.  t.  To  treat  brusquely, 
to  brusque  it,  to  take  on  a  brusque  manner ;  to  “  carry  it 
off”  brusquely. 

Brus'sels  (brus'elz),  n.  1.  A  city  of  Belgium. 

2  Brussels  lace,  net,  carpet,  or  the  like. 

Brussels  biscuits.  =  zwieback.  — B.  carpet,  a  More  fully 
body  Brussels.  A  kind  of  carpet  made  of  variously  colored 
worsted  yarns  fixed  in  a  foundation  web  of  strong  linen 
thread.  The  worsted,  which  alone  show's  on  the  upper 
surface,  is  drawn  up  in  loops  to  form  the  pattern.  In  or¬ 
dinary  Brussels  carpet  the  loops  of  both  pattern  and 
ground  are  left  uncut ;  in  the  imperial  Brussels ,  those  of 
the  pattern  are  raised  above  the  ground  and  cut  so  as  to 
form  a  pile.  So  called  from  being  originally  made  at 
Brussels,  b  More  fully  tapestry  Brussels.  A  cheap  substi¬ 
tute  for  body  Brussels,  either  made  of  a  single  colored 
yarn,  a  variety  of  color  being  produced  by  dyeing  the 
yarn  at  intervals,  or  made  of  yarn  undyed  or  of  one  color, 
the  pattern  being  afterwards  printed  upon  it.  —  B.  Confer¬ 
ence.  a  A  conference  of  the  European  powers  at  Brussels 
in  1874  to  consider  the  usages  of  war.  No  changes  of  any 
importance  were  agreed  to.  b  A  conference  of  the  Euro¬ 
pean  powers  at  Brussels  in  1876,  at  which  an  international 
association  for  the  purpose  of  exploring  and  civilizing  Cen¬ 
tral  Africa  was  formed,  c  A  conference  of  the  powers  at 
Brussels  in  1889-90  concerning  the  slave  trade.  An  act  for 
suppressing  it  was  ratified  by  all  in  1892.  —  B.  lace,  an  ex¬ 
pensive  kind  of  lace  of  several  varieties,  both  point  and 
pillow,  originally  made  in  Brussels, —  as  Brussels  point, 
needle-point,  English  point,  flat  point,  point  gaze.  —  B.  net. 
a  machine-made  imitation  of  Brussels-lace  ground,  used 
for  dresses.  —  B.  sprouts,  a  variety  of  cabbage  producing 
in  the  lower  axils  of  the  upright  stem  nu¬ 
merous  small  green  heads,  or  “  sprouts,” 
each  resembling  a  diminutive  cabbage, 
but  flavored  like  a  cauliflower.  The  tuft  f 
of  large  leaves  at  the  apex  of  the  stem  * 
is  not  eaten.  —  B.  wire  ground,  a  silk 
ground  for  lace,  with  meshes  partly 
straight  and  partly  arched, 
brus'tle  (brus'’l),  v.  t.  ;  brus'tled  (-’Id) ; 
brus'tling  (-ling).  [ME.  brustlien  ;  cf. 

ME.  hrastHen ,  AS.  brastlian ,  fr.  berstan 
to  burst,  akin  to  G.  prasseln  to  crackle. 

See  burst,  v.  ?".]  1.  To  crackle;  torus- 

tie,  as  a  silk  garment.  Obs.  Gower. 

2.  To  make  a  show  of  fierceness  or  defiance  ;  to  bristle. 
Obs.  or  Dial.  Lowell. 

to  brustle  up,  to  bristle  up.  Obs.  Otway. 

brus'tle,  n.  Obs.  or  Dial.  1.  A  bristle.  Chaucer. 

2.  A  crackling  or  rustling  noise.  “  The  brustle  of  the 
worthless  paper  money.”  P.  L.  Ford. 

ill  brut  (briit),  a.  [F.  See  brute,  a.]  Lit.,  natural,  raw, 
or  crude  ;  —  applied  originally  to  new  and  unmanipulated 
sparkling  wine,  but  now  to  champagne  with  one  to  three 
per  cent  of  liqueur  added. 

Brut  (broot  ;  brut),  or  Bru'tUS  (broo'tiis),  n.  [F.  or  OW. 
Brut,  fr.  LL.  Brutus ,  a  Latinized  form,  under  influence  of 
L.  Brutus ,  for  the  Old  Celtic  name  from  which  came  L. 
Brito ,  Britlo.  See  Briton.]  In  British  legend,  a  great- 
grandson  or  descendant  of  ACneas,  who  led  a  Trojan  colony 
to  Britain  and  founded  New  Troy  (Trinovantum,  London). 
The  story  is  found:  in  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth’s “  Historia  Regum 
Britannia”  (soon  alter  1135);  in  the  French  “Brut”  of  Wace 
(1155),  mainly  a  translation  from  Geoffrey  ;  in  Middle  English  in 
Layamon’s  **  Brut  ”  (c.1200),  based  on  Wace;  and  before  the  time 
of  Geoffrey  in  Nennius,  “Historia  Britonum.”  Still  earlier  is 
found  a  similar  6tory  of  a  Trojan  origin  of  the  Franks  (in  the  7th 
•century),  and  from  the  Franks  it  seems  to  have  spread  to  other 
peoples.  Cf.  /Eneas. 
bru'tal  (broo't&l),  a.  [Cf.  F.  brutal.  See  brute,  <?.]  1.  Of 
or  pertaining  to  a  brute ;  brutish ;  as,  brutal  nature. 
44  Above  the  rest  of  brutal  kind.”  Milton. 

2.  Like  a  brute  ;  savage  ;  cruel;  inhuman  ;  gross  ;  coarse  ; 
as,  brutal  manners.  “  Bmtal  intemperance.”  Macaulay. 
bru  tal'i-ty  (broo-t£l'T-tT),  n. ;  pi.  -ties  (-ttz).  [Cf.  F. 
brutalitS.  )  1.  State  or  quality  of  being  brutal;  savage¬ 

ness  ;  grossness ;  coarseness ;  brutishness. 

2.  A  brutal  act. 

The  .  .  brutalities  exercised  in  war.  Brougham. 
bru  tal  1  za'tion  (broo'tal-T-za'shwn  ;  -i-za'shwn),  n.  Act 
of  brutalizing,  or  state  of  being  brutalized, 
bru'tal-ize  (broc/tal-iz),  v.  t.  .  bru'tal-ized  (-Izd) ;  bru'- 
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tal-iz'ino  (-Iz'Tng).  [Cf.  F.  brutaliser .]  1-  To  make 

brutal,  beastly,  unfeeling,  or  inhuman. 

2.  To  treat  brutally.  Bare. 

bru'tal-ize  (broo'tal-iz),  v.  i.  To  become  brutal,  inhuman, 
barbarous,  or  coarse  and  beastly ;  to  live  like  a  brute.  Rare. 

lie  mixed  .  .  .  with  his  countrymen,  brutalized  with  them  in 
their  habits  and  manners.  Addison 

brute  (broot),  a.  [F .brut,  masc.,  brute,  fern.,  raw,  rough, 
rude,  brutish,  L.  brutus  stupid,  irrational.]  1.  Not  pos¬ 
sessing  reason  ;  irrational ;  unthinking  ;  as,  a  brute  beast ; 
the  brute  creation. 

[Not]  brute  as  other  creatures,  but  endued 

With  sanctity  of  reason.  Milton. 

2  Without  life  or  sensibility;  inanimate;  unconscious; 
soulless  ;  as,  the  brute  earth  ;  the  brute  powers  of  nature. 

There  remains,  then,  an  element  of  brute  tact,  a  residuum,  if 
you  choose,  of  spiritual  caprice,  in  their  world.  Josiah  Royce. 

3.  Of,  pert,  to,  or  characteristic  of,  a  brute  beast ;  hence, 
brutal ;  cruel ;  savage  ;  as,  brute  violence.  Macaulay. 

The  influence  of  capital  and  mere  brute  labor.  Playfair . 
4  Having  the  physical  powers  predominating  over  the 
mental ;  coarse  ;  dull ;  sensual. 

A  great  brute  farmer  from  Liddesdale.  Scott. 

5.  Rough  ;  unpolished  ;  uncivilized  ;  harsh.  Rare. 

Syn.  —  Brutal,  brutish,  animal,  bestial,  beastly, 
brute,  n.  1.  Any  animal  other  than  man  ;  a  beast. 

2.  A  brutal  person  ;  an  unfeeling  or  coarse  person. 

An  ill-natured  brute  of  a  husband  Franklin. 

Syn.  —  See  animal. 

bru'ti-fy  (broo'ti-fl),  v.  t.  <1*  i. ;  bru'ti-fied  (-fid);  bru'- 
ti-fy'ing.  [ brute  -f-  -Jy.~\  To  make,  or  to  become,  like  a 
brute  ;  to  make,  or  to  become,  senseless,  stupid,  or  unfeel¬ 
ing  ;  to  brutalize.  —  bru  ti-fi-ca'tion  ( -f  l-ka'slmn),  n. 

Any  man  not  quite  brntijied  and  void  of  sense.  Barrow. 
brut'lsh  (  broot'Tsh),  a.  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  resembling, 
a  brute  or  brutes  ;  irrational ;  stupid  ;  gross  ;  coarse  ;  rude. 

O,  let  all  provocation 

Take  every  brutish  shape  it  can  devise.  Leigh  Hunt. 
Man  mav  .  .  .  render  himself  brutish ,  hut  it  is  in  vain  that  he 
would  seek  to  take  the  rank  and  destiny  of  the  brute.  7.  Taylor. 
Syn.  —  Insensible,  stupid  ;  unfeeling,  savage,  cruel:  bru¬ 
tal,  barbarous,  inhuman  ;  gross,  carnal,  sensual,  bestial. 

—  brut'lsh  ly,  adv.  —  brut'ish  ness.  n. 

Bru'tus  (broo'tws).  n.,  or  Brutus  wig.  A  wig  with  roughly 
cropped  or  tumbled  hair ;  also,  the  hair  dressed  in  the 
fashion  of  this  wig  ;  —  said  to  have  been  so  called  in  allu¬ 
sion  to  busts  of  the  Roman  Brutus.  The  style  probably 
originated  in  Paris  in  the  Revolution  (1793). 

Bry-a'ce-ae  (bri-a'se-e),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  fr.  L.  bryon  moss, 
lichen,  Gr.  /3,jvov.]  Bot.  A  family  of  acrocarpous  mosses, 
typical  of  the  Bryales,  and  having  symmetric,  often  pendent 
capsules  with  a  double  peristome,  the  inner  ciliate.  It  in¬ 
cludes  Bryum  and  other  genera.  —  bry-a'ceous  (-slms),  a. 
Bry-a'les  (-lez),  n.  pi.  [NL.  See  Bryace^e.]  Bot.  One 
of  the  three  orders  of  the  Musci,  or  mosses,  embracing  27 
families,  of  which  Bryacese  may  be  considered  typical. 
See  Musci  ;  cf.  Andrea:,  Sphagnales. 

Bry'an-ite  (bri'an-It),  n.  1.  Eccl.  Hist.  A  member  of  the 
sect  of  Bible  Christians  (which  see). 

2.  Politics ,  U.  S.  A  political  follower  of  Wm.  J.  Bryan, 
Democratic  candidate  for  the  presidency  in  1896, 1900,  and 
1908. 

Bryn'hild  (briin'hTlt),  n.  [Icel.  Brynhildr.  See  Brunhild.] 
In  the  Volsunga  Saga,  a  Valkyrie  who,  disobeying  Odin, 
was  condemned  to  become  a  mortal,  though  placed  by  him 
in  an  enchanted  fortress  whence  only  a  hero  could  claim 
her.  Sigurd  wakes  her  from  her  enchanted  sleep  to  a  mu¬ 
tual  falling  in  love,  but  afterwards,  as  a  result  of  a  magic 
drink,  forgets  her  and  marries  Gudrun.  He  later  wins 
Brynhild  for  his  brother-in-law  Gunnar.  Brynhild,  in 
grief  at  the  betrayal  of  her  love,  procures  the  murder  of 
Sigurd,  but  slays  herself  with  the  same  sword  and  is  burned 
on  the  same  pyre.  Cf.  Brunhild.  Brunnehilde. 
bry-ol'O-gy  (bri-51'o-jT),  n.  [Gr.  ppvov  moss  -f-  -logy.]  The 
science  of  mosses ;  the  branch  of  botany  which  relates  to 
the  study  of  mosses.  —  bry  o-log'i  cal  (brFo-lBj'i-kal),  a. 

—  bry-ol'o-gist  (brl-51'6-jTst),  n. 

Bry-O'ni  a  (bri-o'ni-d),  n.  [L.,fr.  Gr.  $pvuivia,  fr.  ppvciv 
to  swell.]  Bot.  A  small  genus  of  perennial  Old  World 
cucurbitaceous  vines  having  dioecious  flowers,  the  stami- 
nate  borne  in  racemes.  See  bryony. 
bry'O-nln  (bri'o-mn),  n.  Chem.  A  white  substance, 
C34H48O0,  the  bitter  principle  of  the  root  of  Bryonia  alba 
and  B.  dioica.  It  is  styptic  and  vesicatory. 
bry'O-ny  (bri'o-nT),  n.  [See  Bryonia.]  Any  plant  of  the 
genus  Bryonia,  esp.  B.  alba  and  B.  dioica.  They  are 
annual  or  perennial  vines  with  small  white  or  yellowish 
flowers,  red  or  black  fruit,  and  powerfully  cathartic  roots. 
Bry  o-phyllum  (brFo-fil'wm),  n.  [NL.  ;  Gr.  fipveiv  to  be 
full  of  -f-  4>v Wov  leaf.]  Bot.  A  genus  of  crassulaceous 
plants  consisting  of  1  species  of  South  Africa,  2  of  Mada¬ 
gascar,  and  1,  B.  pinnatum,  of  the  tropics  of  both  hemi¬ 
spheres.  See  life  plant.  Also  [/.  c.],  a  plant  of  this  genus. 
Bry-oph'y-ta  (bri-5f'T-td),  n.  pi.  [NL. ;  Gr.  /Spvov  moss 
-|-  cf)v ror  plant.]  Bot.  A  phylum  of  plants  comprising  the 
mosses  and  liverworts.  They  are  characterized  by  the 
presence  of  archegonia  of  complex  structure,  and  by  a  cer¬ 
tain  degree  of  differentiation  into  stem  and  leaf.  The  al¬ 
ternation  of  generations  in  the  mosses  is  very  pronounced, 
the  sporophyte  being  without  chlorophyll  and  remaining 
attached  to  the  gametophyte,  by  which  it  is  nourished. 
The  group  shows  many  features  of  structure  linking  it 


with  the  Pteridophyta  on  the  one  hand  and  with  the  Thal- 
lophyta  on  the  other.  Fossil  bryophytes  occur  m  the 
Tertiary.  The  ancestral  type  is  supposed  to  have  been 
similar  to  the  modern  algae.  —  bry'O-phyt'iC  (bri'6-flt'- 
Tk),  a. 

bry'O-phyte  (bri'6-fit),  n.  Any  plant  of  the  Bryophyta. 
Bryth'on  (brTth'tfn),  n.  [W.,  lr.  the  old  Celtic  name  from 
which  came  L.  Brito,  Britlo ,  and  AS.  Brittisc ,  Brytlisc. 
Cf.  British.]  1.  In  medieval  Welsh  tradition,  one  of  the 
three  so-called  social  tribes  forming  the  Cymric-speaking 
immigrants  into  England  and  Wales.  They  were  reputed 
to  have  come  from  Armorica.  Cf.  Briton,  1. 

2.  Broadly,  a  Cymric-speaking  Celt.  See  Celt. 
Bry-thon'ic  (bri-th5n'ik),  a.  Of  or  pert,  to  the  Cymric 
Celts  or  designating  their  speech.  See  Indo-European. 
Bry'um  (brl'wm),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  fipvcv  moss.]  Bot.  A 
genus  of  mosses,  typifying  the  Bryacese,  and  containing 
nearly  500  species  of  wide  distribution.  The  species  have 
chiefly  green  foliage  and  symmetrical  short-necked  cap- 

bub  (bub),  7i.  1.  Strong  malt  liquor.  Cant.  Prior. 

2.  A  mixture  of  meal  or  flour  and  yeast  with  warm  wort 
and  water,  used  to  produce  fermentation, 
bu'ba-lis  (bu'bri-lis),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  fiovfia Ai?  an  African 
antelope.]  1.  A  large  antelope  ( Bubalis  buselaphus)  of 
Egypt,  the  Sahara,  Arabia,  and  Syria.  It  is  closely  re¬ 
lated  to  the  liartebeest. 

2.  [ cap.']  Zobl.  A  genus  of  antelopes  including  the  bu¬ 
balis,  liartebeest,  and  allies.  —  bu'ba  line  (-lIn;-lTn),  a. 

bub'ble  (bul/’l),  n.  [Cf.  ME.  burble ,  burbulle,  D.  bobbel, 
Dan.  bob/e,  Sw.  bubbla.  See  bubble,  v.  i. ;  cf.  blob,  n.] 

1.  A  thin  film  of  liquid  inflated  with  air  or  gas;  as,  to  blow 
soap  bubbles. 

Beads  of  6weat  have  stood  upon  thy  brow, 

Like  bubbles  in  a  late  disturbed  Btream.  Shak. 

2  A  small  body  of  air  or  gas  within  a  liquid  ;  as,  bubbles 
rising  in  champagne  or  aerated  waters. 

3.  A  globule  of  air,  or  a  globular  vacuum,  in  a  transparent 
solid  ;  as,  bubbles  in  window  glass,  or  in  a  lens. 

4.  A  hollow  globule  of  blown  glass,  esp.  a  small  floating 
bead,  formerly  used  for  testing  the  strength  of  spirits. 

5.  Rom.  Hist.  A  bulla.  Obs. 

6.  The  globule  of  air  in  the  spirit  tube  of  a  level. 

7-  Anything  that  wants  firmness,  solidity,  or  reality ;  a 
false  show  ;  a  delusive  scheme ;  a  dishonest  speculation ; 
as,  the  South  Sea  bubble. 

Then  a  soldier  .  .  . 

Seeking  the  bubble  reputation 
Even  in  the  cannon’s  mouth.  Shak. 

8  A  bubbling,  as  of  boiling  water. 

9.  A  person  deceived  by  an  empty  project ;  a  dupe.  Obs. 
bubble  and  squeak,  beef  and  cabbage  fried  together.  Byron. 
bub'ble,  a.  Bubblelike  ;  delusive  ;  empty. 

Many  so  dote  upon  this  bubble  world, 

Whose  colors  in  a  moment  break  and  fly.  Tennyson. 
bub'ble.  r.i.;  bub'bled  (-Td);  bub'bling  (-ling).  [Cf.  ME. 
burblen,  burbifen ,  D.  bobbelen,  Dan.  boble  ;  prob.  of  imita¬ 
tive  origin.]  1.  To  rise  in  bubbles,  as  gas  through  liquid; 
to  form  bubbles,  as  liquids  when  boiling  or  agitated ;  to 
foam  ;  to  contain  bubbles. 

The  milk  that  bubbled  in  the  pail.  Tennyson . 

2.  To  run  or  pour  out  witli  a  gurgling  noise,  as  if  forming 
bubbles  ;  as,  a  bubbling  stream. 

3.  To  sound  like  bubbling  water;  hence,  to  make  gurgling 
or  warbling  sounds. 

.At  mine  ear 

Bubbled  the  nightingale  and  heeded  not.  Tennyson. 
4  To  blubber.  Scot.  &  Dial.  Eng. 

to  bubble  up  or  over,  to  overflow  spontaneously  (with  mirth, 
joy,  etc.). 

He  frisked  around  her  bubbling  over  with  joy.  Hawthorne. 
bub'ble,  v.  t.  1.  To  make  bubble  ;  to  send  out  like  bubbles. 
44  Bubble  your  story  to  us,  lad.”  P.  L.  Ford. 

2.  To  cheat ;  deceive;  delude. 

She  has  bubbled  him  out  of  his  youth.  Addison. 
Bubble  Act-  Eng.  Hist.  An  act  passed  in  1719  (6  Geo.  I. 
c.  18)  restraining  the  actual  or  pretended  formation  of  joint 
stock  companies,  and  making  acts  connected  therewith 
unlawful  after  June  24,  1720  —  supposedly  in  the  interest  of 
the  South  Sea  Company.  It  was  ineffectual,  but  was  not 
repealed  till  1825. 

bub'bler  (biib'ler),  n.  1.  One  who  makes  bubble  schemes  ; 
a  swindler.  44  All  the  Jews,  jobbers,  bubblers,  subscribers, 
projectors,  etc.”  Pope. 

2  The  fresh-water  drumfish.  See  drumfish.  m  \\ 
bubble  shell  A  marine  univalve  shell  of  the  ■t  1 
genus  Bulla  or  allied  genera,  of  the  suborder 
Tectibranchiata.  They  are  of  oval  form,  the  V|h/ 
outer  whorl  enveloping  the  others. 
bubble  tube.  Surv.  A  glass  tube  bent  or 
ground  so  that  its  inside  upper  surface  is  Bubble  Shell 
circular  on  a  longitudinal  section.  The  tube  (Hamineasol- 
is  nearly  filled  with  ether,  ether  vapor  form-  itaria)  Nat. 
ing  the  bubble,  the  position  of  which  is  noted  size, 
with  reference  to  graduations  on  the  tube.  See  spirit  level. 
bub'bly  (biib'lT),  a.  Abounding  in  bubbles;  bubbling.  Nash. 
bub'by  (but/T),  n  ;  pi.  -bies  (-Tz).  [Cf.  G.  dial,  bubbi,  or 
It.  poppa ,  Pr.  popa,  OF.  poupe,  a  woman’s  breast.]  A 
woman's  breast.  Now  Vulgar. 
bub'by,  7i.  [Perh.  corrupt,  of  brother .]  A  term  of  famil¬ 
iar  or  affectionate  address  to  a  small  boy. 


and  slender,  forming  a  brush¬ 
like  organ,  as  the  lorikeets, 
brush  turpentine  The  myr- 
taceous  tree  Rhodainnia  triner- 
via.  Australia. 
brush'work',  n.  Work  done 
with  a  brush,  as  in  painting, 
bru'sit.  p.  a.  Ornamented ; 
embroidered.  Obs.  Scot. 
brusk  brusque.  —  brusk  'ly, 
adv.,  brusk'ness,  n.  Obs. 
bruB'ket.  Obs.  or  dial.  var.  of 

BRISKET. 

||  brus  que-rie'  (briis/k5-re/'),  n. 
[F.]  Brusquenesa. 
brus'sel.  f  BRUSTLE. 
brust.  *i*  BREAST,  BIRSE,  BURST, 
brust.  n.  [AS .burst.  See  bris¬ 
tle.  1  A  bristle.  Obs.— a. 
Bristled  ;  bristling.  Obs. 
brus 'tel.  +  bristle. 
brus'tle  (bru s' ’1  ;  dial,  also 
br<5bz'’l  ;  brdh8'’l), t>.  t.  To  dry; 
to  crackle.  Obs.  or  Dial  Eng. 
bru'sure,  n.  [OF.  brniseiire  ; 
cf.  F.  brisure.  See  bruise.  ]  A 
bruise  ;  a  breach.  Obs. 
brut.  4*  BRET,  BRUIT. 


brut  (br.lt),  v.  t.  flr  i.  [¥.  brou¬ 
ter,  OF.  brouster.  See  browse, 
».  ]  To  browse.  Obs.  or  Dial. Eng. 
Bru'ta  ( brdo'ta ),  n.  nl.  [N L.,  fr. 
L.  brutus  heavy.]  Zobl.  In  the 
Linnaian  and  other  old  classifi¬ 
cations,  an  order  of  mammals 
including  the  Edentata,  ele¬ 
phants,  and  walrus;  —  in  recent 
usage  equiv.  to  Edentata. 
bru'tal-ism  (-Tz’m),  n.  See  -ism. 
bru'tal-ly,  adv.  of  BRUTAL. 
Brutayne.  Britain. 
brute.  4*  bruit. 

Brute.  Sir  John  (brdot).  In  Van¬ 
brugh’s  ••The  Provoked  Wife,” 
a  character  who  is  intolerably 
insolent  to  his  wife, 
brutel.  +  b  hotel. 
brute 'ly.  adv.  of  brute. 
brute'ness,  n.  See  ness. 
Brutiner.  +  Britoner. 
bru'ting  ( Droo'tYng),  vb.  n. 
[AS.  bryttian  to  divide  in  frag¬ 
ments.]  1.  Cutting  to  pieces. 
Obs.  Jr  R.  Langland . 

2.  Process  of  cutting  diamonds 
by  rubbing  one  against  another. 


Brutish.  +  British. 
brut'ism  ( brdot'Tz’m),  n.  See 
-ism  ;  brute. 

brut'ist  (-1st),  n.  One  who 
looks  upon  or  treats  men  as 
brutes.  Obs.  Oxf.  E.  D. 

brut'ize  (-Tz),  v.  1. 5 r  t.  To  be, 
or  to  render,  nrutelike.  Obs. 
Brutone.  *1*  Briton. 
brut'ted  (brfit'tfd  ;  -T (\),pret.  5 r 
p.  p.,  brut'ting,  n.  pr.  Jr  vb.  n.,  of 
brut.  Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 
brut'ten.  +  britten. 
Bruttische.  +  British. 

[I  bru' turn  ful'men  [L.,  prop, 
insensible  thunderbolt. \  A 
thunderbolt  striking  blindly  ; 
nn  ineffectual  display  of  force, 
bruwe.  4*  brow. 
bmxle.  t  BRIXEL. 

!l  bru'Vfcre'  (bru'yar'),  n.  [F.J 
The  European  tree  heath  ( Erica 
arborea). 

bruytale.  4*  bridal 

bruze.  4*  bruise 

bmzz  (bruz;  brdbz),  n.,  or  bruzz 

iron.  A  wheelwright’s  corner 

chisel. 


bry-.  For  obsolete  forms  begin¬ 
ning  bry-,  see  those  in  bri-. 

Bry  an'thus  (brT-&n'4htts),  n. 
[NL.  ;  Gr.  fipvov  moss  4-  -an- 
thvs.]  Syn.  of  Phvllodoce. 
bryd.  4*  bride. 
bryn,  n.  =  brinie.  Obs. 
bryn,  n.  [Icel.  brynn ,  pi.  of 
brun.  Cf.  brow.]  Eyebrow.  Obs 
Bry  o-zo'a  (brT'o-zS'd),  n.  pi. 
[NL.  ;  Gr.  fipvov  moss  -4-  -20a.] 
Zobl.  =  Polyzoa.  —  bry'o-zo'- 
an  (-On),  a.  Jr  n. 

bry  o-zo'um  (-urn),  bry  o-zo'on 

(-bn),  n.  [NL.l  Zobl.  a  An  in¬ 
dividual  zooid  of  a  hryozoan 
colony,  b  One  of  the  Bryozoa. 
B.  S.,  orb.  ■.  Abbr.  Bachelor  of 
Surgery  ;  Bachelor  of  Science 
(=  B.  Sc.)  ;  balance  sheet ;  bill 
of  sale-;  British  Standard. 

B/S.  Abbr.  Bill  of  Sale. 

B/  8-  Abbr.  Bags  ;  hales. 

B-  S.  A.  Abbr.  Botanical  So¬ 
ciety  of  America 
B.  gc.  Abbr.  Baccalaureus  Sci- 
enti*  (L.,  Bachelor  of  Science). 
B.S.C.  Abbr.  Bengal  Staff  Corps. 


bsh.  Abbr.  Bushel. 

B.  S.  L.  Abbr.  Botanical  So- 
cietv,  London. 

B  stock.  Finance.  See  under  B. 
Bt.,  or  bt.  Abbr.  Baronet; 
bought.  [mander.l 

Bt.  C.  Abbr.  Battalion  Com-| 
B.  Tb.  Abbr.  Bachelor  of  The¬ 
ology. 

bt.  Bt  Abbr.  Battalion  staff. 

B.  T  TJ.  Abbr.  British  thermal 
unit  ;  Board  of  Trade  unit,  Elec. 

bu.  4*  bow. 

bu.  Abbr.  Bushel. 
bu(hdo),  n.  [Jap.]  a  Short  for 
1T7.EBU.  b  See  MEASURE, 
bu  an  su'  (boo'an-soo'),  bu  an- 
8u'ah  (-a),  n.  [Native  name.] 
A  wild  dog  of  northern  India, 
bu'aze  (bQ'az),  n.  [Native 
name.]  An  African  polygala- 
ceous  climbing  shrub  ( Securi - 
daca  longepeaunculata),  yield¬ 
ing  a  valuable  flaxlike  fiber, 
buaze  fiber  or  fibre, 
bub  (bfib  ;  bdbb),  n.  A  blast  or 
gust.  Obs.  Scot. 
bub.  Short  for  bubby,  a  child. 


bub.  v.  t.  [Cf.  bubble.]  To 
bubble.  Obs.  Jr  R. 

Bu'bach  (bff'b&ch),  n.  A  large, 
round-conical,  well-flavored, 
American  variety  of  strawberry, 
bu'bale  (bO'bcll),  n.  [F.  bu- 
bale  or  L.  bubal  us."]  The  bubalis. 
Bu-bas'tid  (bfl-h&s'tld),  Bu- 
bas'tite  (-tit),  a.  [L.  Bubas- 
tites ,  Gr.  Boufia<TTtTT7s.]  Of  or 
belonging  to  Bubastis,  an  an¬ 
cient  Egyptian  city, 
bub'ber'  n.  A  tippler.  Obs. 
bub'ble-bow',  -boy',  n.  [Cf. 
bubble  to  deceive,  and  beau.]  A 
lady ’s  tweezer  case.  Obs. 
bub'bling  (bnb'lYng  ;  b<5bb'->, 
n.  [Dial,  bub  -f  1st  -/i'n<7.]  An 
unfledged  bird.  Dial  Eng. 
bubbling  fish.  =  bubbler,  2. 
bub'bling  jock.  The  male 
turkey,  tne  gobbler  ;  —  so  called 
in  alKision  to  its  notes.  Colloq. 
bub'bling-ly,  adv.  of  bubbling, 

but 'bly -jock'  (dial.  bdbb'lY- 
j5k'),  n.  =  bubbling  jock. 
Colloq. 


ale,  senate,  c&re,  ftm,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofd ;  eve,  $vent,  find,  recfint,  maker;  ice,  Ill;  old,  6bey,  orb,  ddd,  sSft,  connect;  use,  unite,  urn,  tip,  circus,  menii; 

D  Foreign  Word.  4*  Obsolete  Variant  of.  +  combined  with.  =  equals. 
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BUCKLE 


Bu'bo  (bu'bo),  n.  [L.,  owl,  homed  owl.]  Zool.  A  genus 
of  large  horned  owls,  including  in  most  classifications  the 
eagle  owl  of  Europe  and  the  great  horned  owls  of  America, 
bu'bo  (bu'bo),  n. ;  pi.  -boes  (-boz).  [LL.  bubo  the  groin,  a 
swelliug  in  the  groin,  Gr.  /3ov/3wp.]  Med.  An  inflammatory 
swelling  of  a  lymphatic  gland,  esp.  in  the  groin,  due  to  the 
absorption  of  infective  material,  as  in  gonorrhea,  syphilis, 
or  the  plague.  —  bu'boed  (-bod),  a. 
bu-bon'ic  (bu-b5n'Tk),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  bubo  or 
buboes  ;  characterized  by,  or  attended  with,  buboes, 
bubonic  plague.  Med.  See  plague. 

Bu  bon'l-dSB  (-T-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.  See  Bubo.]  Zool.  A 
family  including  the  horned  owls  and  allied  forms  (all  owls 
except  the  barn  owls).  It  is  sometimes  ranked  only  as  a  subfam¬ 
ily,  called  Bubo-ni'nae  (bQ/b<VnI'ne).  Ct.  Strigid.e. 
bu  bon'O-cele  (bu-b5n'o-sel),  n.  [Gr.  /3ou/3iop  groin  -f-  -cele.~\ 
Med.  An  inguinal  hernia,  esp.  that  incomplete  variety  in 
which  the  hernial  pouch  descends  only  as  far  as  the  groin, 
forming  a  swelling  there  like  a  bubo, 
buc'cal  (buk'al),  a.  [L.  bucca  cheek:  cf.  F.  buccal .] 
Anat.  Of  or  pert,  to  the  cheeks  or  the  cavity  of  the  mouth, 
buccal  cavity,  Anal .,  the  mouth  cavity.  — b.  glands.  Anat. 
a  Small  racemose  mucous  glands  in  the  mucous  membrane 
lining  the  cheeks,  b  Lymphatic  glands  situated  near  the 
buccinator  muscle.  — b.  mass.  Zool.,  in  mollusks,  except 
bivalves,  the  mouth  parts  and  the  muscles  by  which  they  are 
operated,  generally  forming  a  more  or  less  compact  mass. 
buc'can(buk'dn;  bft-k&n'),  n.  [F.  boucan.  See  buccaneer.] 
a  A  wooden  frame  or  grid  for  roasting,  smoking,  or  drying 
meat  over  fire,  b  A  place  where  meat  is  smoked,  c  = 
barbecue,  4.  d  Buccaned  meat. 

buc'can,  v.  t.  [F .boucaner.  See  buccaneer.]  To  expose 
(meat)  in  strips  to  fire  and  smoke  upon  a  buccan. 
buc  ca  neer'  (biik'a-ner'),  n.  [F.  boucanier ,  fr.  boucaner 
to  smoke  or  broil  meat  and  fish,  to  hunt  wild  beasts  for 
their  skins,  boucan  a  buccan  :  a  word  of  American  origin.] 

1.  One  who  dries  and  smokes  flesh  or  fish  after  the  manner 
of  the  Indians  ;  —  first  applied  to  the  French  settlers  in 
Haiti,  or  Hispaniola,  who  hunted  wild  cattle  and  swine. 

2.  A  robber  upon  the  sea;  a  pirate;  a  filibuster ; — applied 
esp.  to  the  piratical  adventurers  who  made  depredations  on 
the  Spaniards  in  America  in  the  17th  and  18th  centuries. 

buc  ca  neer',  v.  i.  To  act  the  part  of  a  buccaneer;  to  live 
as  a  piratical  adventurer  or  sea  robber, 
buc'che-ro  (book'ka-ro),  a.  [It.  Cf.  bucaro.]  Class.  Ar- 
chseol.  Designating,  or  pert,  to,  a  type  of  pottery,  character¬ 
istic  of  ancient  Etruria,  dating  from  about  the  7th  century 
B.  c.  It  is  black  throughout  and  is  ornamented  with  incised  lines, 
and  with  stamped  or  raised  figures,  imitating  Greek.  Egyptian, 
and  Asiatic  decorations.  A  similar  ware  has  been  found  in 
Cyprus. 

buc'ci-nal  (buk'sT-nal),  a.  [L.  bucina ,  buccina ,  a  crooked 
horn.]  Shaped  or  sounding  like  a  trumpet;  trumpetlike, 
buc'cl-na'tor  (buk'si-na'ter),  n.  [L.,a  trumpeter,  fr.  bu- 
cinare  to  sound  the  trumpet.]  Anat.  A  thin  broad  muscle 
of  the  cheek,  occupying  the  interval  between  the  jaws  at 
the  sides  of  the  face.  —  buc'ci-na-to-ry  (-nd-to-rT),  a. 
Buc'ci  num  (-num),  n.  [L.  bucinum ,  buccinum ,  a  shellfish 
used  in  dyeing  purple.]  Zool.  A  genus  of  marine  rachi- 
glossate  gastropods  consisting  of  the  typical  whelks,  type  of 
a  family,  Buc-cin'i-daB  (buk-sTn'T-de).  See  whelk.  —  buc- 
cin'i  form  (-f6rm),  a.  —  buc'ci-nold  ( biik'si-noid),  a.  d*  n. 
Buc'CO  (buk'o),  n.  [L.  bucco  a  babbler,  fr.  bucca  a  cheek 
distended,  as  in  speaking  or  eating.]  Zool.  A  genus  con¬ 
sisting  of  the  typical  puff  birds.  It  is  the  type  of  a  family, 
Buc  con'l  daB  (bw-k5n'T-de),  or  of  a  subfamily,  BUC'CO- 
ni'naB  (bfik'o-nl'ne),  of  the  family  Galbulidae. 
bUC'CO-  (buk'o-).  [L.  bucca  cheek.]  A  combining  form  in¬ 

dicating  connection  with ,  or  relation  to ,  the  cheeks. 
bu-cen'taur  (bu-sSn't6r),  n.  [Gr.  /Sou?  ox  -f  Keuravpo^  cen¬ 
taur.]  1.  A  fabulous  monster,  half  ox,  half  man;  a  cen¬ 
taur  with  a  bull’s  body. 

2.  [It.  bucentoro .]  The  state  barge  of  Venice,  used  an¬ 
nually  by  the 
doge  in  the  cer- 
e  m  o  n  y  of  the 
marriage  of  the 
Adriatic  (see  un¬ 
der  marriage). 

Bu  ceph'a  lus 
(bu-s8f'd-lws),n. 

[L.,  fr.  Gr.  /3ov- 


Bucentaur  (gJo) 
#ce'/)aAo?,  lit.,  ox-headed  ;  /3o0?  ox  +  K€(f>a\ri  head.] 


1.  The 

celebrated  war  horse  of  Alexander  the  Great. 

2.  Hence,  any  riding  horse.  Jocose.  Scott. 

Bu'  ce-ros  (bu'se-r5s),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  /SovAcepiu9  horned 
like  an  ox  ;  jSous  ox  -f-  xepa?  horn.]  Zool.  The  typical 
genus  of  the  hornbills,  type  of  the  family  Buce-rot'i-d«B 
(-r5t'T-de).  See  hornbill. 

bu'chu  (bu'ku  ;  boo'koo;  277),  n.  Also  bucco.  [Zu1u5mcw, 
the  name  of  a  mixture  of  aromatic  leaves,  fr.  buca  to  mix, 
to  compound.]  The  aromatic  leaves  of  several  South  Afri¬ 
can  rutaceous  shrubs  of  the  genus  Barosma ,  used  in  medi¬ 
cine  as  a  stimulant,  diuretic,  and  stomachic, 
buck  (buk),  n.  [Akin  to  LG.  biike,  Dan.  byg,  Sw.  byk,  G. 
bauche.~\  1.  Lye  or  suds  in  which  cloth  or  yarn  is  soaked 
or  boiled  in  bleaching,  or  in  which  clothes  are  washed. 

2.  The  cloth,  clothes,  etc.,  so  soaked  or  washed.  Obs. 
buck,  v.  t.  ;  bucked  (bukt) ;  buck'ing.  [ME.  bouken  ;  akin 
to  LG.  biiken ,  Dan.  byge,  Sw.  byka,  G.  bauchen ,  beuchen. 
Cf.  buck  lye.]  1.  To  soak,  steep,  or  boil,  in  lye  or  suds  ; 
—  a  process  in  bleaching. 


2.  To  wash  (clothes)  in  lye  or  suds,  or,  in  later  usage,  by 
beating  them  on  stones  in  running  water, 
buck  (buk),  n.  [Cf.  bulk  mass.]  1.  The  body  of  a 
wagon,  esp.  the  front  part.  Dial.  Eng .,  or,  in  U.  S.,  in 
combination,  as  £mcA:board. 

2.  The  front  crosspiece  of  a  plow  beam  to  which  the 
horses  are  attached.  Dial.  Eng. 

buck,  n.  [ME.  buk ,  bucke ,  AS.  bucca ,  buc ,  lie-goat ;  akin 
to  D.  bok,  OHG.  pocch ,  G.  bock,  Ir.  boc,  W.  bwch ,  Corn. 
byk;  cf.  Zend  buza,  Sbr.bukka.  Cf.  butcher,  n.~\  1.  The 
male  of  deer  or  antelopes,  or  of  goats,  hares,  and  rabbits. 
In  England,  sometimes  applied  specifically  (and  perhaps 
originally)  to  the  male  fallow’  deer.  It  is  not  properly  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  males  of  the  elk  or  moose,  w  hich  are  called 
bulls ,  or  of  the  red  deer,  which  are  called  stags.  The  word 
buck  is  much  used  in  composition  for  the  names  of  ante¬ 
lopes  ;  as,  bush  buck ,  spring^mcA:. 

2.  Any  antelope.  South  Africa. 

3.  A  dashing  young  fellow  ;  a  fop  ;  a  dandy.  Archaic. 

The  leading  buck s  of  the  day.  Thackeray. 

4.  A  male  Indian  or  negro.  Colloq .,  U.  S. 

5.  The  mark  of  a  cuckold.  Obs.  Shak. 

6.  In  various  card  games,  a  counter  or  other  object  placed 
on  the  table  before  the  dealer  and  passed  by  him  to  the 
next  dealer,  to  prevent  mistakes  as  to  the  position  of  the 
deal  ;  also,  in  poker,  a  marker  sometimes  put  into  a  jack 
pot,  another  jack  pot  being  in  order  when  the  deal  passes 
to  him  who  holds  the  buck.  Cant. 

buck  and  ball,  an  old-time  cartridge  for  smoothbore  guns, 
containing  a  spherical  bullet  and  three  buckshot.  —  b,  of 
the  first  head,  a  male  fallow  deer  in  its  fifth  year, 
buck,  v.  i.  1.  To  copulate,  as  bucks  and  does. 

2.  To  spring  with  a  quick  plunging  leap,  arching  the  back, 
and  descending  with  the  fore  legs  rigid  and  the  head  held 
as  low  down  as  possible  ;  —  said  of  a  horse  or  mule, 
buck,  v.  t.  1.  Mil.  To  subject  to  a  bygone  mode  of  pun¬ 
ishment  which  consisted  in  tying  the  wrists  together,  pass¬ 
ing  the  arms  over  the  bent  knees,  and  putting  a  stick 
across  the  arms  and  in  the  angle  formed  by  the  knees. 

2.  To  throw  by  bucking.  See  5th  buck,  v.  i.,  2. 

The  brute  that  he  was  riding  had  nearly  bucked  him  out  of  the 
saddle.  W.  E.  Norris. 

buck,  n.  The  act  of  bucking,  as  of  a  horse. 

lie  gave  easily  to  the  first  excited  bucks  of  his  pony.  Kipling. 
buck,  v.  t.  1.  To  butt.  Colloq.  or  Dial. 

2  Football.  To  charge  against  (the  “line”);  —  said  of 
the  player  carrying  the  ball.  U.  S. 

3.  To  carry  ;  as,  to  buck  water.  Colloq .,  U.  S. 

4.  To  buck  against  (something).  Slang ,  U.  S. 

to  buck  the  tiger,  to  play  against  the  bank  in  a  gambling 
game,  esp.  at  faro.  Slang. 

buck.  v.  i.  To  charge  against  something  as  if  butting;  — 
usually  with  against ;  as,  to  buck  against  fate.  Slang ,  U.  S. 
to  buck  up,  to  make  one’s  self  smart  or  courageous ;  to 
dress  up ;  to  brace  up.  Colloq.  or  Dial. 
buck,  v.  t.  To  narrow  down  (staves  for  kegs)  to  the  correct 
width  by  shaving  with  knives  or  cutters, 
buck,  v.  t.  [Cf.  OD.  boken  to  beat,  D.  beuken.']  Mining. 
To  break  up  or  pulverize,  as  ores, 
buck.  n.  [Cf.  D.  zaagbok  sawbuck.  See  buck  the  ani¬ 
mal.]  1.  a  A  sawhorse ;  a  sawbuck.  U.  S.  b  A  frame 
or  table  on  which  leather  is  glazed. 

2.  Gymnastics.  A  thick  leather-covered  vaulting  block, 
buck.  v.  t.  To  saw  (a  felled  tree)  into  logs  or  lengths.  U.  S. 
buck,  n.  [Cf.  bowk.]  A  basket  for  catching  eels.  Eng. 
buck  basket-  [See  1st  buck.]  A  clothes  basket, 
buck  bean-  A  plant  (Menyanthes  trifoliata)  growing  in 
bogs  in  Europe  and  America,  having  racemes  of  white  or 
reddish  flowers  and  trifoliolate,  intensely  bitter  leaves, 
sometimes  used  in  medicine  ;  — called  also  bog  bean ,  bog 
myrtle ,  marsh  trefoil ,  etc.  See  Menyanthes. 
buck'ber  ry  (buk'bSr-T),  n.  A  huckleberry  of  the  southern 
United  States  ( Gaylussacia  ursina )  having  black  insipid 
fruit,  eaten  by  deer, 
buck 'board7  (-bord'),  n. 

A  four-wheeled  vehicle 
having  a  long  elastic 
board  or  frame  bearing 
the  seat  or  seat6,  and 
resting  on  the  bolsters, 
or  in  back  directly  on 
the  axle. 

buck'bush7  (-bdbsh'),  n. 

Either  of  two  species  of  Symphoiicarpos  (S.  occidentalis 
and  5.  symphoricarpos)  of  the  western  United  States. 
See  wolfberry,  coralberry. 

buck-een'  (biik-en'),  n.  [Cf.  Ir.  buicin  a  young  buck.]  In 
Ireland,  a  young  man  of  the  lesser  gentry  or  a  younger 
son  of  the  poorer  aristocracy  aping  the  style  of  living  of 
the  rich  ;  a  shabby-genteel  idler.  Anglo-Irish. 
buck'er  (buk'er),  n.  1.  One  who  bucks  staves  for  kegs, 
or  a  machine  containing  knives  or  cutters  for  performing 
this  operation. 

2.  One  who  carries  water,  wTood,  etc.  Colloq .,  U.  S. 
buck'er,  n.  Mining.  One  who  bucks  ore,  or  a  broad- 
headed  hammer  used  in  bucking  ore. 
buck'er,  n.  One  who  cuts  up  felled  trees.  U.  S. 
buck'et  (buk'et ;  -It;  7),  n.  [ME.  boket ;  cf.  E.  dial,  bowk , 
bouk ,  bucket,  AS.  buc  pitcher,  or  Corn,  buket  tub.]  1.  A 
vessel  for  drawing  up  water  from  a  well,  or  for  catching, 
holding,  or  carrying  water,  sap,  or  other  liquids,  or  salt, 
coal,  ashes,  etc. 

The  moss-covered  bucket,  which  hung  in  the  well.  Woodworth 


Buckboard. 


2.  Hence :  a  A  vessel  (as  a  tub  or  scoop)  for  hoisting  and 
conveying  coal,  ore, grain, 
etc.  b  Mach.  One  of  the 
receptacles  on  the  rim  of 
a  water  wheel  into  which 
the  water  rushes,  causing 
the  wheel  to  revolve ;  also, 
a  float  of  a  paddle  wheel. 

C  The  valved  piston  of  a 
lifting  pump,  d  A  leather 
socket  in  which  to  rest  a  ' 
whip,  carbine,  or  lance, 
e  Naut.  A  frame  covered 
with  canvas,  sometimes  < 
used  as  a  signal  for  boats. 

3.  The  quantity  a  bucket 
contains;  6pecif.,  a  half 
bushel. 

4.  Rowing.  A  plunge  for¬ 
ward  with  the  body  when 
the  stroke  is  concluded  1  Ordinary  Wooden  Bucket ;  2  Well 
before  the  arms  have  Bucket ;  3  Grease  Bucket ;  4  Fire 

. _ •  ,  j  .,  Bucket  ;  o  Sell-dumping  Bucket 

straightened  and  the  for  hoiHting  coal,  etc.;  <!  Collapsible 
hands  have  passed  the  Bucket,  a  Open,  l>  Closed  ;  7,  s  Or- 
knees.  Eng.  Encyc.  of  ange-pcel  and  Clamshell  Auto- 
Sport  nmtic  Buckets  for  excavating,  a 

buck'et  (buk'St;  -Tt;  7),  Clo“<i.  b  Open. 
v.  t.  ;  buck'et-ed  (-ed  ;  -id);  buck'et-ing.  1.  To  draw  or 
lift  in  or  as  if  in  buckets  ;  as,  to  bucket  water. 

2.  To  pour  over  from  a  bucket ;  to  drench. 

3.  To  ride  (ahorse)  hard  or  mercilessly  ;  hence,  Colloq .,  to 
drive  or  push  forward  hurriedly. 

We ’ve  cut  their  base,  and  now  we  ’ll  bucket  ’em  to  pieces. 

Kipling. 

4.  Rowing.  To  make,  or  cause  to  make  (the  recovery), 
with  a  bucket.  See  bucket,  w.,  4.  Eng. 

buck'et,  v.  i.  1.  To  dip  with  or  use  a  bucket. 

2.  Todrive  or  push  forward  rapidly;  to  hurry.  Colloq., Eng. 

3.  To  row  the  stroke  with  a  bucket.  Eng. 

buck'et,  v.  t.  Stock  Gambling.  1.  To  deal  with  (an  order) 
in  or  as  in  a  bucket  shop. 

2.  To  cheat;  to  swindle.  Slang. 
buck'et,  v.  i.  To  do  a  bucket-shop  business.  U.  S. 
bucket  engine  A  water-power  machine  consisting  of  an 
endless  chain  carrying  bucltets  and  running  over  sprocket 
wheels,  for  use  with  a  somewhat  high  fall  of  small  volume, 
bucket  shop  An  office  or  a  place  where  facilities  are  given 
for  making  bets  in  the  form  of  orders  or  options  based  on 
current  exchange  prices  of  stocks,  grain,  petroleum,  etc., 
but  without  any  actual  buying  or  selling  of  the  property, 
stocks,  grain,  etc.  Bucket-shop  transactions  are  legally 
wagers,  and  the  maintaining  of  a  bucket  shop  is  generally 
made  an  offense  by  statute. 

bucket  Wheel.  A  wheel  having  buckets  attached  to  its  rim, 
or  to  a  rope  or  chain  passing  over  it,  as  for  raising  water. 
buck'eye7  (buk'P),  n.  1.  Any  of  several  American  trees 
of  the  genus  ZEsculus ,  esp.  ZE. 
glabra.  See  jEsculus. 

2.  [cap.]  A  native  of  Ohio. 

Colloq .,  U.  S. 

3.  Naut.  A  two-masted,  triangu- 
lar-sailed,  flat-bottomed,  center- 
board  vessel  peculiar  to  Chesa¬ 
peake  Bay  ;  —  called  also  bugeye. 

4  An  American  butterfly  ( Ju - 
nonia  ccenia).  See  Junonia. 

buck'-eyed7  (-id'),  a.  Having  bad  or  speckled  eyes, 
buck  fever-  Excitement  at  the  sight  of  game,  such  as 
often  unnerves  a  novice  in  hunting.  Colloq. 
buck'horn7  (buk'hbrn'),  n.  1.  The  horn  of  a  buck. 

2.  =  deerhorn,  2. 

buckhorn  plantain-  Any  of  several  plantains  whose  leaves 
suggest  a  buck’s  horns;  esp.,  Plantago  coronopus  and  P. 
lanceo/ata  of  Europe,  and  P.  aristata  of  the  United  States, 
buck'hound'  (buk'hound'),  n.  A  hound  for  hunting  deer, 
buck'ie  (-T),  n.  A  large  spiral  marine  shell,  esp.  the  com¬ 
mon  whelk.  See  whelk.  Scot. 
buck'ing,  p.  pr.  vb.  n.  of  buck,  to  soak  in  lye,  to  wash. 
Hence,  a  quantity  bucked  at  one  time;  also,  the  liquid  used, 
bucking  kier,  Mannf .,  a  large  circular  boiler,  or  kier,  used 
in  bleaching.  —  b.  stool,  a  washing  block, 
buck'ing,  p.  pr.  tl*  vb.  n.  of  buck,  to  break  up. 
bucking  iron.  Mining ,  a  broad-faced  hammer  for  bucking 
ores  ;  a  bucker.  —  b.  plate.  =  buckplate. 
buck'ie  (buk'’l),  n.  [ME.  bocle  buckle,  boss  of  a  shield, 
OF.  bocle ,  F.  boucle ,  boss  of  a  shield,  ring,  fr.  L.  buccvla  a 
little  cheek  or  mouth,  dim.  of  bucca  cheek ;  this  boss  or 
knob  resembling  a  cheek.]  1.  A  device  for  uniting  two 
loose  ends,  as  of  a  belt  or  strap,  consisting  of  a  fnune  fixed 
to  one  end  and  holding  the  other  end,  which  is  passed 
through  the  frame  by  a  catch  of  some  kind, commonly  by  a 
tongue  which  goes  through  a  hole  in  the  end. 

2-  An  ornamental  device  resembling  a  buckle  as  above,  used 
chiefly  by  women  to  adorn  the  hair,  waistband,  shoes,  etc. 
3  [Cf.  buckle  to  bend.]  A  distortion,  as  a  bulge,  bend, 
kink,  or  twist  in  a  beam  web,  a  tube,  a  sheet  of  metal,  a 
saw  blade,  etc. 

4-  A  curl  of  hair,  esp.  a  kind  of  crisp  curl  formerly  worn  ; 
also,  the  state  of  being  curled.  Obs.  or  Archaic. 

Earlocks  in  tight  buckles  on  each  side  of  a  lantern  face.  Irving. 
Lets  his  wig  lie  in  buckle  for  a  whole  half  year.  Addison. 

5-  A  contorted  expression,  as  of  the  face.  Rare. 

6  An  iron  loop  for  fastening  a  mill  saw  to  its  frame. 


Buckeye  ( AZsculus  glabra). 
Leaf  and  Fruit.  (iS) 


bub'by.  n.}  bubby  bush-  The 

strawberry  shrub, 
bub'l.  Bubble.  Ref.  Sp. 
bub 'Id  Bubbled.  Ref.  Sp. 
bu  bon-al'gi-a  (bQ'bon-ttl'jT-d), 
n.  [NL.  ;  Gr.  /Soi»/3o or  groin  -t- 
-algia.]  Med.  Pain  in  the  groin, 
bubukle,  n.  A  term  (evidently 
a  combination  of  bubo  and  car¬ 
buncle)  put  into  the  mouth  of 
Fluellen  in  Shakespeare’s 
“  Henrv  V.”  (III.  vi.  108).  Obs. 
bu'bu  iin.  bu'bu  line  (bO'hO- 
ltn),  n.  [L.  bubulus  of  cattle, 
fr.  bos  ox.]  Chem.  A  supposed 
substance  in  the  dung  of  cattle 
and  other  beasts,  to  which  the 
virtues  of  the  dung,  as  used  in 
calico  printing,  have  beeu  as¬ 
cribed.  See  dung,  v.  t.,  2. 
buc.  f  BUCK, 
bucan.  Var.  of  buccan. 
buc/a-nier'  (buk'd-ner'').  Var. 


of  BUCCAN  EKIL 

||  bu'ea-ro  (boo'kii-r5),  n.;pl. 
-kos  (-roz  ;  Sp. -vos).  [Sp.  Cf. 
buccheko.]  A  jug  of  rough 
earthenware,  esp.  one  of  dark 
clay,  such  as  is  used  in  parts  of 
South  America  and  in  Spain, 
bue'ea  (bak'd),  n.  [Corn.-) 
Cornish.  a  A  hobgoblin  or 
bogle,  b  A  stupid  person, 
buc  ca-neer'ish,  a.  See-isii. 
bue'eate  (bfik'at),  a.  [  L.  bucca 
cheek.]  Having  protuberant 
cheeks. 

||  buc'che-ro  (book'ka-r5),  n.  ; 
;>/.-ici(-re).  [It.]  Archwol.  A  buc- 
cliero  vessel  or  bucchero  ware. 
See  bi’cci. ero,  a.  Also  called 
buc'che-ro  ne'ro  (na'ro)  [It. 
nero  blackl-  [buccina. [ 

buc 'cin  (  bilk 'sTn),  v.  [F.]  =| 
bue'ei-na  (bQk'sT-nd),  n.  :  pi. 
-n  jr  (-ne).  IL.  bucina ,  buccina, 


a  crooked  horn  or  trumpet.] 

Music.  An  ancient  trumpet ; 
originally,  an  ox  or  cow  horn. 
Buc'co,  n.  ISeeBUcuu.]  &  Hot. 
Svn.of  Hartogia  a  bPhann. 
[  1.  c.]  Var.  ot  buchu. 
buc  co-la'bi-al,  a.  [bucco-  -f 
/«/>»«/.]  Anat.  Pertaining  to  the 
cheeks  and  lips, 
buc  co-lin'gual.  a.  [bucco-  + 
lingual .]  Pertaining  to  the 

month  and  tongne. 
buc  co-phar-yn'ge-al,  a.  Of  or 
pert,  to  mouth  and  pharynx, 
bue'era.  Var.  of  buckka. 
buc'cu-la  (buk'tl-ld),  n.  ;  pi. 
-l.k  (-le).  [L.,  dim.  of  bucca 

cheek.]  Double  chin. 

Buc  cu-la'trix  (-la'trYks).  n. 
(NL. ]  A  genus  of  tineid  moths. 
See  APPLE  BUCCULATRIX. 

buce  +  buss. 

Bu-cel'las  (bd-sgl'ds),  n.  [From 


Rurellas,  a  village  near  Lisbon.] 

A  Portuguese  white  wine. 

Bu  cer-o-ti'nse  (hn'ser-o-ti'ne), 
n.)jl.  [NL.]  Zoo/.  A  subfamily 
comprising  all  the  hornbills  ex¬ 
cept  the  ground  hornbills. 
buch  +  bow. 

Bu-chan'an  (bu-kftn'dn  ;  bfl-X 
a.  If  u.  |  Fr.  Buchanan  County, 
Iowa.]  See  Glacial  period. 
Buchan  Builera.  =  Bulleks  of 
Buch  an. 

Buch'an-ite  (bhk'dn-It),  n. 
Ecct.  Hist.  A  member  of  an 
extinct  sect,  followers  of  Els- 
peth  Simpson  (1738-91),  wife  of 
Robert  Buchan,  a  Scotch  enthu¬ 
siast  who  believed  herself  to  be 
the  woman  of  Rev.  xii.  The 
Ruchanites  were  Adventists,  did 
not  marry, lived  in  common,  and 
worked  little, refusing  all  wages, 
buchement.  •{•  ambushment. 


bucher.  -f  butcher. 

Bu-chlo'e  (bfl-klo'e),  n.  [NL.  ; 
Gr.  /3 on?  ox  4-  \Aorj  green  herb.] 
Hot.  Syn.  of  Bulbilis. 
buch'olz-ite  (b  fi  k'dl  z-I  t),  n. 
[After  C.  F.  Bucholz,  German 
chemist.  ]_J//n.  —  fibrolite. 
bucht  (booKt).  Scot,  form  of 
BOt  <■  in  ,  a  fold. 

buck,  n  [See  beech,  w.]  The 
beech  tree  or  mast.  Scot. 
buck  ague.  =  buck  fever. 
buck  beer.  Bock  beer.  [  bucks.  | 
buck'er.//.  A  horse  or  mule  that  | 
buck'er-ela.  //.  ///.  An  old  Eng¬ 
lish  game.  Obs.  nr  Ilist. 
bucket  fever.  Med.  Dengue, 
buck'et-ful.  n.  See  -ful. 
buck'et-y  (-Y),  n.  (Corrupt,  of 
buckwheat Paste  used  to 
dress  weavers’  webs. 

Buckeye  State.  Ohio  ;  —  from 
the  buckeye  trees  tfiere. 


buck  finch.  The  chaffinch. 

buck  grass.  A  common  club 
moes  (Lycopodium  clavatum). 
buckhorn  brake  or  fern.  The 
royal  fern. 

buckhorn  Bight.  A  rear  sight 
with  a  deep  notch,  formerly 
used  on  the  Springfield  rifle, 
buck'iah.  a.  Dandified  ;  fop- 
p  i  b  h.  —  buck'iah-ly,  adv.— 
buck'ish-ness.  w. 
buck'jump/.  //.  =  7th  buck. 
buck'jump',  v.  i.  =  5th  buck, 
2.  —  buck'jump  er,  n. 
buck  knees.  Knees  inclining 
inwards.  Horseman's  Cant. 
buck'l.  Buckle.  Ref.  S/>. 
buck'land-ite  (buk'Mnd-'Yt),  n. 
[After  Dr.  W.  Bnckland ,  Eng¬ 
lish  geologist.]  Min.  A  variety 
of  epidote  ;  also,  a  variety  of 
the  related  mineral  allnnite. 
buck'ld.  Buckled.  Ref.  Sp. 


food,  foot ;  out,  oil ;  chair  ;  go  ;  sing,  ii)k  ;  ♦hen,  thin  ;  nature,  verdure  (250) ;  K  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  acli  (14-4) ;  boN  ;  yet ;  zh  =  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Gcidh. 

Full  explanations  of  Abbreviations,  Signs,  etc.,  immediately  precede  the  Vocabulary. 
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BUD  VARIATION 


7.  In  the  manufacture  of  white  lead,  one  of  the  thin  open¬ 
work  plates  of  lead,  sometimes  buckle-shaped,  which  are 
exposed  to  the  action  of  carbonic  acid. 
buckrle  (biik'’l),  v.  i.  ;  buck'lbd  (-’Id)  ;  buck'ling.  [ME. 
boclen ,  F.  boucler.  See  buckle,  ?i.]  1.  To  fasten  or  con¬ 

fine  with  a  buckle  or  buckles  ;  as,  to  buckle  a  harness. 

2.  To  prepare  for  action  ;  to  apply  with  vigor  and  earnest¬ 
ness  ;  — generally  used  reflexively. 

Cartwright  buckled  himself  to  the  employment.  Fuller. 

3.  To  join  closely  ;  specif.  :  a  To  grapple  with.  Obs.  b  To 
marry.  Scot,  c t*  Dial.  Eng. 

4.  [See  buckle,  v.  i.,  3.]  To  bend  ;  to  cause  to  kink,  or  to 
become  distorted. 

buckle,  v.  i.  [Cf.  buckle  to  fasten  with  a  buckle.]  1.  To 
equip  or  prepare  for  a  contest  or  undertaking,  as,  orig.,  by 
buckling  on  the  armor  ;  hence,  to  apply  one’s  self  with 
vigor ;  —  often  used  with  to  or  down  to.  “As  we  buckled 
down  to  work  like  men.”  Hamlin  Garland. 

To  make  our  sturdy  humor  buckle  thereto.  Barrow. 

2.  To  join  in  close  tight;  to  struggle  ;  grapple;  contend  ;  — 
now  usually  with  with. 

In  single  combat  thou  shalt  buckle  with  me.  Shak. 

3.  [Perh.  a  different  word  ;  cf.  D.  bukken  to  bow,  stoop, 
Dan.  bukke ,  which  are  akin  to  E.  bow  to  bend  ;  but  cf.  also 
F.  boucler  to  bulge  (of  a  wall).]  To  bend  permanently  ;  to 
become  distorted  ;  to  bow  ;  curl ;  kink. 

Buckled  with  the  heat  of  the  tire  like  parchment.  Pepys. 

4.  To  bend  or  twist  out  of  its  own  plane,  as  a  wall,  or  the 
web  of  a  girder. 

6.  To  yield  ;  to  give  way  ;  to  be  subservient.  Obs. 

6.  To  marry.  Scot,  cfc  Dial.  Eng. 
buckled  (bfik'’ld),  p.  a.  Bent,  crinkled,  or  wavy, 
buckled  plate,  Building ,  a  form  of  iron  plate,  generally 
square  or  oblong,  slightly  convex  in  the  middle  with  a  flat 
rim,  used  for  flooring,  etc. 

buckler  (bflk'ler),  n.  One  that  buckles,  as  a  device  in  a 
printing  press  that  turns  back  the  edges  of  sheets  of  paper, 
buckler  (bflk'ler),  n.  [ME.  bocler ,  OF.  bocler ,  F.  bouclier , 
a  shield  with  a  boss,  from  OF.  bocle ,  boucle ,  boss.  See 
buckle,  7i.]  1.  A  kind  of  shield,  of  various  shapes  and 

sizes,  worn  on  one  of  the  arms 
(usually  the  left)  to  protect  the 
front  of  the  body.  In  the  sword 
and  buckler  play  of  the  Middle 
Ages  in  England, the  buckler  was 
a  small  shield,  generally  round 
and  held  by  a  handle  at  arm’s 
length,  and  used, not  to  cover  the 
body,  but  to  stop  or  parry  blows. 

2.  a  One  of  the  large  bony  ex¬ 
ternal  plates  found  on  many  ga¬ 
noid  fishes,  b  The  anterior  seg¬ 
ment  of  the  shell  of  trilobites. 

3.  Naut.  A  block  or  shutter  of 
wood  or  iron  made  to  fit  a  hawse 


hole  or  other  opening,  to  confine  the  packing  and  prevent 
water  from  entering  when  the  vessel  pitches. 

4.  A  crab  whose  shell  is  sufficiently  firm  to  give  only 
slightly  under  the  fingers ;  — also  bucklum.  Locals  U.  S. 
buckler,  v.  t.  1.  To  shield  ;  to  defend. 

Can  Oxford,  that  did  ever  fence  the  right, 

Now  buckler  falsehood  with  a  pedigree  ?  Slink. 

2.  To  ward  (blows).  Obs.  Shak. 

buckler  fern  Any  fern  of  the  genus  Dryopleris;  —  so 

called  from  the  shape  of  the  indusium.  Also  shield  fern. 
buckler  mustard.  A  plant  of  the  genus  Biscutella,  with 
yellow  flowers  like  those  of  mustard.  The  open  valves  of 
the  pod  resemble  twin  shields  or  bucklers. 

Buck'ley-a  (bflk'lT-ri),  n.  [NL.,  after  S.  B.  Buckley ,  Amer¬ 
ican  botanist.]  A  genus  of  santalaceous  shrubs  of  a  single 
species,  B.  distichophylla ,  native  of  the  southern  United 
States,  where  it  is  very  rare.  It  has  opposite  leaves  and 
branches,  small  greenish  flowers,  and  an  oily  nutlike  drupe, 
buck'ling  (bflk'Hng),  n.  [Cf.  buckle  to  bend.]  Founding. 
Scabs  on  a  casting  due  to  too  much  slicking  and  lack  of 
venting.  Holland. 

buck'o  (bflk'o),  n.;pl.  buckoes  (-oz).  [Cf.  buck  a  gay  young 
fellow.]  A  blustering,  bullying  fellow  ;  a  bully;  —  chiefly 
of  men  who  domineer  over  employees  or  subordinates, 
buck'plate'  (-plat/),  n.,  or  bucking  plate.  Mining.  A  flat 
plate  of  chilled  cast  iron  upon  which  ores  are  bucked, 
buck'ra  (bflk'rd),  n.  [In  the  language  of  the  Calabar  coast, 
buckra  means  “demon,  a  powerful  and  superior  being.” 
J.  L.  Wilson.']  A  white  man ;  —  used  by  negroes  of  the  Afri¬ 
can  coast,  West  Indies,  etc.  Southern  U.  S.  &  West  Indies. 
buck'ra.  a.  White;  white  man’s  ;  strong  ;  good  ;  as,  buckra 
yam,  a  white  yam. 

buck'ram  (bflk'rftm),  n.  [ME.  bokeram ,  bougeren ,  OF. 
boqueran ,  F.  bougran ;  cf.  MHG.  buckeram ,  LL.  buchi- 
ranus ,  boquerannus ,  It.  bucherame  ;  of  uncertain  origin  ; 
perh.  orig.  fr.  the  same  source  as  barracan ,  influenced  by 
E.  buck ,  G.  bock.]  1.  Formerly,  a  fabric  of  fine  linen  or 
cotton  for  wearing  apparel,  etc. 

2  A  coarse  cloth  of  linen  or  hemp,  stiffened  with  size  or 
glue,  used  in  garments  to  keep  them  in  shape,  for  wrap¬ 
pers  to  cover  merchandise,  for  binding  books,  etc. 

3.  A  buckram  bag  used  by  lawyers.  Obs. 

4.  Stiffness ;  precise  formality ;  starchiness  of  manner. 

5-  [Cf.  RAMSON.]  Bot.  =  RAMSON. 

buck'iam,  a.  1.  Made  of  buckram  ;  as,  a  buckram  suit. 

2.  Stiff;  precise.  “  Buckram  dames.”  Brooke. 

buck'ram,  v.  t.  ;  buck'ramed  (-ramd) ;  buck'ram-ing.  To 
strengthen  with  buckram ;  to  stiffen.  “  His  Inickramed 


habit  of  clerical  decorum.” 


buckle  beggar.  A  hedge  priest. 

buckle  chain.  A  swivel  chain, 
buck'ling,  //.  See  1st  -lino. 
buck'ling  (biik'lYng).  n.  [G. 
buckling.']  Com.  A  large  fat 
herring  salted  and  smoked, 
buck'lum,  n.  =  2d  buckler,  4. 
buck  mast.  Beech  mast.  Ohs. 
buckone,  also  buccoon.  n.  [It. 
boccone  mouthful,  fr.  bocca 
mouth.]  A  morsel.  Obs. 
buck'pot',//.  A  kind  of  clay  cook¬ 
ing  pot  made  in  British  Guiana. 
Cent.  Diet.  [shire.  I 

Bucks.  Abbr.  Buckingham- 1 
bucks'beardL  n.  Goatsbeard. 
buck'sheesh.  buck'shish.  Vars. 
of  baksheesh. 

buck’s'-horn',  n.  a  The  buck- 
horn  plantain,  b  The  buck  grass, 
c  The  swine’s-cress. 
buck'skinned'  (btik'skYnd'),  a. 


Hawthorne. 


Clad  or  dressed  in  buckskin. 

buck'some  i*  buxom. 
buck'stall'  (bttk'stdl'),  n.  A 
toil  or  net  to  take  deer, 
buckt.  Bucked.  Ref.  Sp. 
buckthorn  barbed  wire  fencing. 
or  buckthorn  strip  fencing. 
Fencing  of  a  steel  band  or  rib¬ 
bon  with  saw-tooth  barbs, 
buck'u.  Var.  of  buchu. 
buck'wag  on,  «.  A  buckboard. 
buck'wheat  er.  n.  A  greenhorn 
at  lumbering.  Slang,  U.  S. 
buckwheat  tree.  =  titi. 
buck'y.  Var.  of  buckib. 
buclere.  +  buckler. 
bu-col'i-cal,  a.  Bucolic, 
bu-col'i-cal-ly,  adr.  of  bucolic. 
Bu-cor'vus  (bfl-kftr'vtts),  n. 
[NL. ;  /h/ceros  4-  Corrus.] 
/obi.  An  exclusively  African 
genus  consisting  of  the  ground 


buck'saw'  (bflk'so'),  n.  A  saw  set  in  a  frame  and  used 
for  sawing  wood  on  a  sawbuck,  or  sawhorse. 

buck'shot'  (bflk'shflt'),  n.  A  coarse  leaden  shot,  larger 
than  swan  shot,  used  in  hunting  large  game.  See  shot, 
n.,  Table. 

buck'skin'  i  -skTn'),  n.  1.  The  skin  of  a  buck. 

2.  A  strong  leather,  usually  yellowish  or  grayish  in  color, 
made  soft  and  pliable  by  dressing  with  oil  or  brains. 

3.  Hence:  a  A  person  clothed  in  buckskin,  esp.  [cop.], 
an  American  soldier  of  the  Revolutionary  War.  b  pi. 
Breeches  made  of  buckskin,  c  A  buckskin  purse.  West¬ 
ern i  U.  S.  d  A  buckskin-colored  horse.  Western  U.  S. 

4.  Buckskin  cloth. 

buck'skln  ,  a.  Made  of  buckskin,  or  having  the  color  of 
buckskin;  as,  a  buckskin  pony. 

buckskin  clotn  A  species  of  cream-white,  closely  w  oven 
woolen  cloth. 

buck'stay'  (bflk'sta'),  n.  Either  of  two 
connected  girders  used  one  on  each  side 
of  the  masonry  structure  of  a  furnace  or 
flue  to  take  the  thrust  of  an  arch ;  also, 
any  girder  similarly  used  as  a  stay. 

Buck'taiT  (-tal'),  n.  U.  S.  Hist.  An  ad¬ 
herent  of  a  political  faction  which  sprang  up  in  New  York 
about  1815,  and  opposed  the  administration  of  Governor 
De  Witt  Clinton  ;  —  so  called  iu  allusion  to  the  tail  of  a 
buck  worn  in  the  hat  by  some  members  of  the  Tammany 
Society  of  the  same  political  faith  as  Governor  Clinton’s 
opponents. 


buck'thorn  (-thorn'),  n.  a  Any  shrub  or  tree  of  the  genus 
Rhamnus ,  some  species  of  which  have  thorny  branches, 
b  A  8apotaceous  tree  of  the  southern  United  States  (Bu- 
melia  lycioides). 

buck'tooth'  (-tooth'),  n.  Any  tooth  that  juts  out. 

When  he  laughed,  two  white buckteeth  protruded.  Thackeray . 
buck'wash'  (-wflsh'),  v.  t.  iC-  i.  To  wash  in  buck,  or  lye. — 
buck'wash  er  (-er),  n. 

buck'wheat'  (-hwet'),  n.  [6wcA-  a  beech  tree  (see  beech) 
-f-  wheat ;  akin  to  D.  boeku  eit,  G.  buchiceizen.]  1.  A  polygo- 
naceous  herb  of  the  genus  Fagopyrum ,  esp.  the  Asiatic 
F.  fagopyrum ,  widely  cultivated  as  a  food  plant,  thriving 
even  on  poor  soils.  It  has  alternate,  cordate  leaves  and  clus¬ 
ters  of  small  white  flowers  yielding  a  good  quality  of  honey. 

2.  The  triangular  seed  of  this  plant  ground  into  flour  and 
used  extensively  in  the  United  States  for  pancakes.  Though 
less  nutritious  than  wheat,  it  is  superior  to  rice. 

3.  Sorghum.  Eng. 

buckwheat  coal  A  size  of  anthracite  coal.  See  coal. 
bu-col'ic  (bti-kfll'Tk),  a.  [L.  bucolicus ,  Gr.  /3o>  koAikos,  fr. 
/SovkoAo?  cow'herd,  herdsman,  the  first  part  of  which  is  akin 
to  E.  cow.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  life  and  occupation  of 
a  shepherd  ;  pastoral ;  rustic. 

Syn.  —  See  rural. 

bucolic  diaeresis  or  dieresis,  Or.  &  Lot.  Pros.,  in  the  dactylic 
hexameter,  a  diaeresis  occurring  after  the  fourth  foot ;  —  so 
called  from  its  common  use  in  pastoral  poetry. 


bud  (bfld),  n.  [ME.  budde,  of  uncertain  origin  ;  cf.  D.  bot .] 

1.  Bot.  An  undeveloped  shoot  or  stem  ;  a  small 
axillary  or  terminal  protuberance  on  the  principal 
axis  of  a  plant,  consisting  of  rudimentary  foliage  or 
floral  leaves  in  successive  layers  overarching  the 
apex  of  the  vegetative  cone.  Buds  are  of  tan  pro¬ 
tected  by  specialized  outer  leaves  (bud  scales),  or  by 
a  coating  of  resin  or  of  hairs. 

2.  Bot.  d*  Zo'dl.  A  protuberance  of  a  part  of  the 
body  of  an  organism,  which  develops  into  a  new  or¬ 
ganism,  subsequently  separating  off  or  remaining 
attached;  a  gemma.  See  gemmation;  Hydra,  I/lust. 

3.  Anat.  Any  structure  or  organ  likened  to  a  bud, 

as  a  tactile  corpuscle.  Terminal  and 

bud,  v.  t. ;  btid'ded;  bud'ding.  1.  To  put  Axillary  Buds 
forth  or  produce  buds  ;  to  develop,  as  a  bud,  of  Horse-chest- 
into  a  flower  or  shoot ;  hence,  to  be  like  a  nut- 
bud  in  youth  and  freshness,  or  growth  and  promise. 

2.  To  begin  to  grow,  or  to  issue  from  a  stock  in  the  man¬ 
ner  of  a  bud,  as  a  horn. 

Syn.  —  Sprout,  germinate,  blossom, 
bud,  v.  t.  1.  To  put  forth  as  buds  ;  to  cause  to  bud. 

Where  prickly  furze  buds  lavish  gold.  Keats. 

2.  Hort.  To  graft  by  inserting  a  bud  from  one  plant  into 
an  opening  in  the  bark  of  another.  Budding  is  the  usual 
form  of  graftage  with  nursery  stock, 
bud  brush.  A  half-shrubby  asteraceous  perennial  of  the 
western  United  States  ( Artemisia  spinescens)  valuable  as  a 
forage  plant  in  sheep  ranges. 

bud'dage  (bfld'aj),  n.  Hort.  The  art  or  process  of  budding. 
See  bud,  v.  /.,  2.  L.  H.  Bailey. 

Bud'dha  (bdbd'd),  n.  [Skr.  buddha  awakened,  enlightened, 
wise,  fr.  budh  to  awake,  know.]  The  title  of  an  incarnation 
of  self-abnegation,  virtue,  and  wisdom,  or  a  deified  reli¬ 
gious  teacher  of  the  Buddhists,  esp.  Gautama  Siddhartha, 


hornbills,  differing  from  the 

other  hornbills  in  their  longer 
legs  and  terrestrial  habits.  It 
constitutes  a  subfamily  Bu'cor- 
vi'nae  (btl'kbr-vT'ne). 
bu-crane'  (bfl-kran'  ;  bfl'kran), 
ii.  [Cf.  F.  bucrane.  See  bucra- 
nium.]  A  bueranium. 
bud  (bdbd).  Var.  of  Boon.  Scot. 
bud,  n.  [Cf.  bode  a  bid.]  Obs. 
Scot.  A  gift,  esp.  a  bribe.  — 
v.  t.  To  bribe?. ' 
bu'da  (boo'da),  n.  The  Italian 
millet.  Afghanistan. 
bud'da,  bud'dah  (bttd'a).  n. 
[Native  name.]  An  Australian 
myoporaceous  forage  plant 
(Pholidia  mitchelli),  having 
seeds  which  are  eaten  by  emus, 
bud'ded,  pret.  te  p.  p.  of  bud. 
Buddh  ( txrod).  Var.  of  Buddha. 
Bud'dha-hood.  n.  See  -hood. 


Bud'dha-ship,  n.  See -ship. 

bud'dhi  (bdbd'6),  n  [Skr.] 
Theosophy.  The  soul,  or  dis¬ 
cernment,  constituting  with  at- 
man  and  wanas  the  trinity  of 
elements  comprised  in  the  im¬ 
mortal  being  of  man. 

Bud'dhic  ( -Tk ).  a.  Of  or  per¬ 
taining  to  liuddha. 

Bud-dhis'tic  (brTDd-fs'tTk),  Bud- 
dhis'ti-cal  (-tl-kdl),  a.  Pertain¬ 
ing  to  Buddhism  ;  Buddhist. 
Bud'dir  al  Bud'door  (bdbd'fr 
111  bdbd'dbr).  Vur.  of  Badkul- 
budur. 

bud'dle.  +  boodle,  [buddies.  I 

bud'dler  (bfid'l?r),  n.  One  that| 

budel.  +  beadle. 

buden.  Obs.  pret.  pi.  of  bid. 

budge,/<.  Obs.  Slang.  A  thief. 

Also,  a.,  thieving. 

budge  barrel.  Mil.  A  small  bar- 


the  founder  of  Buddhism.  Cf.  Adi  Buddha,  Dhyani 
Buddha. 

In  reading  the  Pali  Scriptures  one  is  impressed 
with  the  strong  personal  influence  exercised  by 
the  Buddha  over  the  hearts  of  his  followers. 

Me  was  regarded,  not  as  a  mere  forniulator  of 
dry  metaphysical  propositions,  but  as  a  very 
wise  and  compassionate  friend  of  his  fellow 
men.  He  was  full  of  tact,  and  all  his  ways 
were  ways  of  peace.  Henry  Clarke  Warren. 

Bud'dhism  (bood'Tz’m;  277),  n.  The  re¬ 
ligion  based  upon  the  doctrine  originally 
taught  by  the  Hindu  sage  Gautama  Sid¬ 
dhartha,  surnamed  Buddha,  “the  awakened 
or  enlightened,”  in  the  6th  century  b.  c., 
and  adopted  by  a  large  part  of  the  inhab¬ 
itants  of  central  and  eastern  Asia  and  the  An  Image  of 
Indian  islands.  Buddha’s  teaching  is  be-  Buddha, 
lieved  to  have  been  atheistic.  It  presents  release  from  ex¬ 
istence  (a  beatific  enfranchisement.  Nirvana ).as  the  great¬ 
est  good.  Nirvana  is  only  to  be  attained  by  escape  from 
the  causal  nexus,  or  Karma ,  whereby  the  unenlightened 
are  doomed  to  endless  rebirths  (see  transmigration).  Bud¬ 
dha’s  “  Four  Truths  ”  are :  (1)  that  life  is  sorrow ;  (2)  that 
the  chain  of  reincarnation  results  from  desire ;  (3)  that  the 
only  escape  is  through  annihilation  of  desire;  (4)  that  the 
way  of  escape  is  the  “  Eightfold  Path  ”  of  right  belief, 
right  resolve,  right  word,  right  act,  right  life,  right  effort, 
right  thinking,  right  meditation.  Buddha  denied  the  spe¬ 
cial  virtue  of  caste,  ritualism,  and  asceticism,  and  insisted 
upon  the  necessity  of  pity,  kindliness,  and  patience,  for 
salvation. 

Bud'dhist  (bdod'Tst),  n.  An  adherent  of  Buddhism. 
Bud'dhist,  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  Buddha  or  Buddhism, 
bud'ding,^.  jsr. &vb.n.  of  bud.  Specif.:  vb.  n.,Bot.  A-  Zo'dl., 
gemmation. 

bud'dle  (bfld'’l ;  dial.  bd6d'’l),  n.  [E.  dial.,  to  cleanse  ore, 
also  a  vessel  for  this  purpose  ;  cf.  G.  butteln  to  shake.] 
Mining.  An  apparatus,  esp.  an  inclined  trough  or  plane, 
where  stamped  ore  is  concentrated  by  running  water  which 
washes  out  the  lighter  and  less  valuable  portions, 
bud'dle,  v.  t.  Mining.  To  wash  (ore)  in  a  buddle. 

Bud'dle  ia  (bfld'le-a ;  bfld-le'a),  n.  [NL.,  after  Adam 
Buddie  (d.  1715),  English  botanist.]  Bot.  A  large  genus  of 
loganiaceous  shrubs  or  trees  with  opposite  leaves  and  ter¬ 
minal  clusters  of  yellow  or  violet  tetramerous  flowers.  The 
species  are  natives  of  tropical  America,  Asia,  and  Africa. 
Bude'  burn  er  (bud').  [From  Bude,  in  Cornwall,  the  resi, 
deuce  of  Sir  G.  Gurney,  the  inventor.]  A  burner  consist¬ 
ing  of  two  or  more  concentric  Argand  burners  (the  innet 
rising  above  the  outer)  and  a  central  tube  by  which  oxy¬ 
gen  gas  or  common  air  is  supplied. 

budge  (bQj),  v.  i.  ;  budged  (bujd) ;  budg'ing.  [F.  bouget 
to  stir,  move  (akin  to  Pr.  bojar,  bolegar,  to  stir,  move,  It. 
bulicare  to  boil,  bubble),  fr.  L.  bullire.  See  boil,  v.  i.J 
To  move  off  ;  to  stir  ;  to  walk  away ;  specif.,  usually  witfi 
a  negative,  to  give  way  resistingly. 

I  ’ll  not  budge  an  inch,  boy.  Shak. 

These  playthings  can  do  our  race  great  harm,  and  when 
these  come  we  must  budge.  J.  Fiske. 

budge,  v.  t.  To  move  or  stir  (something  heavy,  resistant, 
or  inert).  “  An  ancient  bureau  which  I  have  no  power  in 
me  to  budge  an  inch.”  Scribner's  Mag. 

budge,  a.  [Cf.  budge,  t\]  Brisk  ;  jocund.  Obs.  of  Dial. 
budge,  n.  [Cf.  ME.  bouge  bag,  OF.  boge,  bouge ,  and  E. 
budget. J  A  kind  of  fur  prepared  from  lambskin  dressed 
with  the  w’ool  outward. 

budge,  a.  1.  Lined  or  trimmed  with  budge,  as  a  scholar’s 
gown  ;  hence,  scholastic.  “  Budge  gowns.”  Milton. 

2.  Austere  or  stiff,  like  scholastics  ;  pompous. 

Those  budge  doctors  of  the  stoic  fur.  Milton. 

budge  bachelor.  One  of  a  company  clothed  in  long  gowns 
trimmed  with  bud^e.  who  formerly  accompanied  the  lord 
mayor  of  London  in  his  inaugural  procession, 
budg'er-ee-gah' (  (buj'er-e-ga' ;  -gar'),  n.  [Native  name.] 
budg'er  1-gar'  J  The  zebra  parrakeet. 
budg'et  (buj'St;  -It;  7,  151),  n.  [ME.  bogeif,  bouget,  F. 
bougette  bag,  wallet,  dim.  of  OF.  boge,  bouge ,  leather  bag, 
fr.  L.  bulga ,  a  Gallic  word ;  cf.  OIr.  bole ,  Gael.  bolg.  Cf. 
bulge,  bouget.]  1.  A  pouch  or  wallet,  esp.  of  leather. 
Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 

2.  Specif.  :  a  A  skin  or  leather  bottle.  Obs.  b  A  luggage 
boot  in  a  carriage,  c  A  leather  socket  for  a  carbine  butt, 
used  by  some  cavalry  on  the  march,  d  A  tiler’s  pocket 
for  holding  nails,  e  Her.  =  w  ater  bouget. 

3.  A  bag  or  sack  with  its  contents;  hence,  a  stock  or 
store  ;  an  accumulation  ;  as,  a  budget  of  inventions. 

4.  The  annual  financial  statement  which  the  British  Chan¬ 


cellor  of  the  Exchequer  submits  in  behalf  of  the  ministers 
to  the  House  of  Commons  for  approval.  It  comprehends 
a  general  view  of  the  finances  of  the  country,  with  the 
proposed  financial  measures  for  the  ensuing  year.  Also, 
the  financial  condition  show  n  by  such  a  statement,  or  the 
measures  proposed  in  it.  Sometimes,  a  similar  statement 
in  other  countries  or  of  a  quasi-public  body, 
budg'et,  interj.  [Origin  uncertain.]  An  exclamation  en¬ 
joining  secrecy  ;  —  used  with  mum.  Shak. 

In  hi6  head  at  once  again  arc  word  and  wink, 

Mum  here  and  budget  there.  R.  Browning. 

budg'et-a-ry  (buj'e-ta-rT),  a.  Pert,  to  a  financial  budget, 
bud  moth  Ally  of  several  species  of  moths  that  destroy 
the  buds  of  fruit  trees ;  esp.,  Tmetocera  ocellana  and  Eo- 
copsismalana  of  the.  apple  tree, 
bud  rudiment.  Bot.  The  primordium  of  a  shoot  or  branch, 
bud  scale.  Bot.  One  of  the  scalelike  leaves  which  form 
the  external  covering  of  a  bud  in  winter.  They  often  have 
dense  coatings  of  hair,  gum,  or  resin, 
bud  variation.  Hort.  A  marked  deviation  from  the  normal 


rel  with  only  one  head,  the 
other  end  being  closed  by  a 
piece  of  leather,  drawn  together 
with  strings  like  a  purse, —  for¬ 
merly  used  for  carrying  powder 
or  small  cartridges  from  the 
magazine  to  the  battery,  in 
siege  or  seacoast  service, 
bndge'ness.  n.  Sternness  ;  se¬ 
venty.  Obs.  (budges.  I 

budg'er  (biij'5r>,  n.  One  whol 
budg'er-ee  (bfij'?r-e),  or 
betch'er-i  (b?ch'?r-e),  a.  [Ab¬ 
original  Australian,  Port  Jack- 
son  dialect.]  Good  ;  fine,  hand¬ 
some,  or  pretty;  —  a  bush  word. 
New  South  Wales. 
budg'er-ow  (bhj'5r-5),  n.  Also 
budg'er-o.  [Hindi  hajrd.]  A 
large,  cumbrous,  keelless  barge, 
used  on  the  Ganges, 
budg'et-eer'  (bfij'Ct-SK),  n.  One 


who  makes  up  a  budget, 
budg'et-er,  n.  One  who  carriee 
a  wallet  ;  a  strolling  player, 
bud  grafting.  Hort.  Budding, 
budg'y  (bfij'T),  a.  Of,  pertain¬ 
ing  to,  or  resembling,  budge,  a 
kind  of  fur.  Obs.  BrR. 

Budh  (bdbd),  n.  =  Buddha. 
budj  er-i-gar'.  Var.  of  budg br¬ 
eed  ah. 

bud'let,  71.  See  -let. 
bud-mash'  (bfid-mash'  ;  bfid'- 
miish).  ti .  [Hind.  badma'a*h  ; 
Per.  bad  evil  -f  Ar.  m  a  'dsn 
sustenance.]  A  had  character  ; 
a  worthless  fellow.  India. 
Bu-dor'cas  (bti-dSr'kdfR).  it. 
[NL.;  Gr  /Sou;  ox  +  bopxas 
gazelle.]  /ool.  The  genus  con¬ 
sisting  of  the  yakin. 
bud  sport.  =  bud  variation. 
bud'tna.  Var.  of  budda. 


ale,  senate,  cSre,  itm,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofa ;  eve,  fivent,  find,  recent,  maker;  ice,  ill;  old,  obey,  orb,  5dd,  s6ft,  connect ;  use,  unite,  urn,  Gp,  circus,  menii ; 

U  Foreign  Word.  +  Obsolete  Variant  of.  +  combined  with.  =  equals. 
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BUGGINESS 


a  blow. 


Spenser. 


in  the  development  of  a  shoot  from  the  bud ;  a  sport,  as 
a  red-liowered  branch  developed  from  a  bud  on  a  white- 
flowered  plant.  Numerous  garden  varieties  have  origi¬ 
nated  in  this  manner.  The  causes  of  bud  variation  are  not 
clearly  understood.  See  mutation,  variation. 
bud  worm,  a  The  larva  of  a  small  noctuid  moth  (Heliotfiis 
rhezise)  which  eats  into  the  buds  and  stalks  of  the  tobacco 

Slant,  b  The  cotton-boll  worm  (Heliotfiis  annigera) ,  which 
oes  similar  damage  to  tobacco  plants, 
buff  (bQf),  n.  [Formerly  buffe  buff,  buffalo,  F.  buffe  buf¬ 
falo.  See  Buffalo.]  1.  A  buffalo  ;  a  wild  ox.  Obs. 

2.  A  sort  of  superior  leather  prepared  with  a  velvety  or 
fuzzy  finish  from  the  skin  of  the  buffalo,  or  of  the  ox,  elk, 
etc.,  and  dressed  with  oil,  like  chamois,  —  formerly  much 
used  for  military  coats,  etc.  See  buffing. 

3.  A  military  coat  made  of  buff  leather. 

4.  The  bare  skin  ;  as,  to  strip  to  the  buff.  Colloq. 

6.  Mech.  A  wheel  covered  with  buff  leather,  muslin, 
etc.,  and  used  in  polishing  cutlery,  spoons,  etc. 

6  A  buff  stick ;  also,  a  stick  faced  with  cloth,  velvet,  or 
the  like,  to  which  polishing  material  is  applied. 

7-  The  color  of  buff  ;  a  saddened  yellowish  orange. 

8.  [cap.]  pi.  The  old  3d  regiment  of  the  line  in  the  Brit¬ 
ish  army,  now  the  East  Kent  Regiment; — popularly  so 
called  from  the  former  color  of  their  facings. 

9.  Med.  The  grayish  viscid  substance  constituting  the 
buffy  coat.  See  buffy  coat. 

buff,  a.  Made  of  or  like  buff  ;  of  the  color  of  buff, 
buff,  v.  t.  ;  buffed  (buft) ;  buff'ing.  1.  To  polish  with  a 
buff.  See  1st  buff,  5. 

2.  To  give  a  buff  or  velvety  surface  to  (leather).  See  buff¬ 
ing,  n.,  1. 

3.  To  color  or  stain  buff,  as  willow  rods  by  boiling  them 
before  stripping. 

buff,  v.  t.  [Cf.  OF.  bufer  to  cuff,  buffet.  See  buffet  a 
blow.]  1.  To  strike.  Obs.  or  Scot.  Dial.  Eng. 

2.  To  take,  or  deaden,  the  shock  of,  as  a  buffer, 
buff,  n.  [Cf.  OF.  bufe.  See  buffet.]  A  buffet 
Obs .,  except  in  the  phrase  “  blindman’s  buff. 

Nath  less  so  sore  a  buff  to  him  it  lent 
That  made  him  reel. 

buff,  a.  [Of  uncertain  etymol.]  Firm  ;  sturdy. 

And  for  the  good  old  cause  stood  buff.  Hudibras. 
buff,  v.  i.  [Imitative.  Cf.  puff.]  Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng.  <£*  Scot. 

1.  To  burst  out,  as  into  laughter ;  to  stammer  ;  stutter. 

2.  To  whack  or  thump, 
buf'fa-lo  (bQf'd-lo),  n.  ;  pi.  -loes  or 
-Los  (-loz).  [Sp.  bufalo  (cf.  Pg.  bufalo, 

It.  bufalo,  F.  buffe),  fr.  L.  bubalus , 
bufalus,  a  kind  of  African  stag  or  ga¬ 
zelle  ;  also,  the  buffalo  or  wild  ox,  fr. 

Gr.  /3ov/3aAos  buffalo,  prob.  fr.  /S0O9 
ox.  See  cow  the  animal ;  cf .  buff  the 
color,  bubale.]  1.  Any  of  several 
esp.  :  a  The  water  buffalo  ( Bos  bubalus ),  originally  from 
India,  but  now  domesticated  and  used  as  a  draft  animal  in 
most  of  the  warmer  countries  of  the  eastern  continent.  It 
is  larger  and  less  docile  than  the  common  ox,  and  is  fond  of 
marshy  places  and  rivers,  b  The  Cape  buffalo  ( B .  coffer),  a 
large  and  very  savage  species  of  South  Africa,  said  to  be  the 
most  dangerous  animal  of  Africa,  c  The  American  bison. 
2.  a  Short  for  buffalo  robe,  b  Buffalo  horn.  Commer¬ 
cial  Cant,  c  Short  for  buffalo  fish. 

3.  Cotton  Manuf.  A  leather  hamper  for  carrying  bobbins. 

4.  [cap.]  A  nickname  of  North  Carolina  coast  dwellers, 
bul'fa  ltpback'  (-bSk'),  n.  The  common  whiteflsh  ( Core - 
gonus  clupeiformis)  of  the  Great  Lakes, 
buffalo  berry,  a  The  edible  scarlet  berry  of  either  of  two 
elaeagnaceous  shrubs  of  the  western  United  States  (Lepar- 
gyrea  argent  ea  and  L.  canadensis)  having  silvery  foliage  ;  — 
called  also  rabbit  berry ,  bullberry.  b  Either  of  these 
shrubs  ;  —  called  also  beef -suet  tree. 
buffalo  bird.  Any  of  several  small  birds  of  the  starling 
family,  which  perch  upon  buffaloes  and  cattle  in  search  of 
parasites,  and  often  warn  them  of  danger,  as  those  of  the 
genera  Buphaga  and  Sturnopastor. 
buffalo  bug  The  carpet  beetle  ( Anthrenus  scrophularioe). 
buffalo  chips  Dry  dung  of  the  buffalo,  or  bison,  formerly 
much  used  for  fuel  on  the  plains  of  North  America 
buffalo  cholera.  Vet.  All  epizootic  disease  of  the  domes¬ 
tic  buffalo,  communicable  to  most  domestic  animals,  ex¬ 
cept  dogs.  Also  called  barbone. 
buffalo  Clover.  Either  of  two  species  of  clover  ( Trifo - 
hum  reflexum  and  T.  sloloniferum)  found  in  the  western 
United  States  throughout  the  former  ranee  of  the  bison, 
buffalo  COd  A  large,  coarse,  marine  food  fish  ( Ophiodon 
elongatus)  of  the  greenling  family,  of  the  Pacific  coast, 
buffalo  currant-  An  ornamental  hardy  currant  of  the 
western  United  States  (Ribes  aureum)  having  fragrant  yel¬ 
low  flowers  and  brown  or  black  fruit, 
buffalo  dance  A  dance  of  the  plains  Indians  of  North 
America  imitative  of  the  actions  of  the  buffalo.  It  prob¬ 
ably  originated  as  a  magic  rite  to  insure  plenty  of  buffalo, 
bnifalo  fish  Any  of  several  large  fishes  of  the  sucker 
family  mostly  found  in  the 
M i  ssissippi 
valley.  Some 
are  impor¬ 
tant  food 
fishes;  esp.. 
the  common 
buffalo  fish 
(Ictiobus  cy- 
rn'inella) ;  the 
black  buffalo 
(/.  urus)\  the 

small-mouthed  or  white  buffalo  (/.  bubalus );  about  Lake 
Champlain,  the  lake  carp  sucker  (Carpiodes  thorn psnni). 


Head  of  Cape  Buffa- 
lo-  <*) 

species  of  wild  ox, 


Buffalo  Fish  (  fr 
obus  cyprinella). 


buffalo  gnat  a  Any  of  several  small  dipterous  insects  of  the 
genus  Simulium ,  allied  to  the  black  fly  of  the  North.  They 
are  often  so  abundant  as  to  do  great  damage,  in  the  lower 
Mississippi  valley,  killing  domestic  animals  by  their  in¬ 
numerable  bites.  b  The  horn  fly.  See  horn  fly.  Local ,  U.  S. 
buffalo  grass.  1.  In  the  United  States:  a  A  low-grow¬ 
ing  dioecious  grass  ( Bui - 
bit  is  dactyloides)  very 
common  on  the  western 
plains  or  former  feeding 
grounds  of  the  bison,  b 
Any  species  of  Bouieloua , 
or  grama  grass. 

2.  In  Australia,  the  grass 
Slen  otaph  ru  in  ainerica- 
num ,  introduced  from  the 
United  States, and  first  no¬ 
ticed  near  Buffalo  Creek 
in  New  South  Wales, 
buffalo  moth  The  larva 
of  a  carpet  beetle, 
buffalo  nut- The  oily  dru¬ 
paceous  fruit  of  the  rab- 
bitwood  (Pyrularia  pu- 
bera)\  also,  the  shrub  it¬ 
self.  Also  called  elk  nut 
and  oil  nut. 

buffalo  pea.  a  The  ground  _ 
plum,  b  The  American  B,uffal°  Grass,  a  Bulbilis  dacty - 
vetch  Vicia  americana.  loides;  b  Bouteloua  oligostachya. 

buffalo  robe  The  skin  of  the  American  bison,  prepared 
with  the  hair  on  ;  —  formerly  much  used  as  a  lap  robe, 
buff  coat,  Or  buff'eoat'  (biif'koto,  n.  1.  A  coat  of  buff 
leather;  specif.,  a  close  short-sleeved  military  coat,  worn 
for  defense  in  the  17th  century.  Hence,  a  soldier. 

2.  =  buffy  coat. 

buffed  (buft),  a.  Having  a  buffy  coat  or  surface  ;  buffy. 
buffed  leather,  leather  finished  with  a  velvety  or  ooze  sur¬ 
face  by  buffing. 

buff'er  (buf'er),  n.  [Prop.,  a  striker.  See  buffet  a  blow.] 

1.  Mech.  a  An  elastic  ap¬ 
paratus  or  fender,  for 
deadening  the  jar  caused 
by  the  collision  of  bodies; 
as,  a  buffer  at  the  end  of 
a  railroad  car  or  at  the  end 
of  a  piece  of  track,  b  A 

pad  or  cushion  on  the  end  Buffer  on  a  Railroad  Track 
of  a  fender,  which  receives  the  blow  ;  a  buffing  apparatus. 

2 .  Anything  serving  to  deaden  a  shock  or  to  bear  the  bruntof 
opposing  forces;  as,  a  buffer  state  between  two  rival  nations. 

buff'er,  n.  [ME.  buff  ere  a  stammerer,  boffen  to  stammer.] 

1.  A  stammerer.  Obs.  Wy  cliff  e. 

2.  A  fellow  ;  — esp.  used  of  an  elderly  man,  and  generally 
humorously  or  disparagingly. 

“  See  those  old  buffers ,  bent  and  gray.”  O.  W.  Holmes. 
buff'er,  n.  1.  One  who  polishes  with  a  buff. 

2.  A  wheel  for  buffing  ;  a  buff. 

3.  A  farrier’s  tool  provided  with  a  chisel  blade  to  remove 
the  clinch  heads  of  nails  and  a  point  or  prod  to  drive  out 
nails  embedded  in  the  hoof. 

buffer  bar.  The  heavy  iron  bar  in  a  railroad  car  which 
receives  the  impact  of  other  cars, 
buffer  beam.  A  cross  timber  at  the  end  of  a  railroad  car. 
buffer  block.  A  block  serving  as  a  buffer, 
bufl'er  head'  (-hSd'),  n.  The  head  of  a  buffer,  which  re¬ 
ceives  the  concussion,  in  railroad  cars, 
buf  fet'  (bd6-fa' ;  buf'gt ;  F.  bii'fS' ;  277),  n.  [F.  buffet;  cf. 
LL.  bufetum  ;  of  uncertain  origin.]  1.  A  cupboard  or  set 
of  shelves,  either  movable  or  fixed  at  one  side  of  a  room,  for 
the  display  of  plate,  china,  etc. ;  a  sideboard. 

Not  when  a  gilt  buffet's  reflected  pride 

Turns  you  from  sound  philosophy  aside.  Pope. 

2.  (pron.  boo-fa';  bii'fg')  A  counter  for  refreshments  ;  a 
restaurant  at  a  railroad  station,  or  place  of  public  gathering. 

3.  A  small  stool;  a  footstool  or  hassock. 

Go  fetch  us  a  light  buffet.  Towneley  Myst. 
4-  The  cabinetwork  of  an  organ  inclosing  the  pipes, 
buf'fet  (bfif'St ;  -It),  n.  [ME.  buffet ,  boffet ,  OF.  6o#Waslap 
in  the  face,  a  pair  of  bellows,  fr.  buffe  blow,  cf.  F.  bouff'er 
to  blow,  puff  ;  prob.  akin  to  E .puff.  For  the  meaning  slap , 
blow ,  cf.  F.  soufflet  a  slap,  souffler  to  blow.  See  puff,  v.  i. ; 
cf.  buffoon.]  1.  A  blow  with  the  hand  ;  a  slap  ;  a  cuff. 

When  on  his  cheek  a  buffet  fell  Scott. 

2.  A  blow  from  any  source,  or  that  which  affects  like  a 
blow,  as  the  violence  of  winds  or  waves  ;  a  stroke  ;  an  ad¬ 
verse  action  ;  an  affliction  ;  a  trial ;  adversity. 

Fortune’s  buffets  and  rewards.  Shak. 

buf'fet,  v.  t.  ;  buf'fbt-bd  ;  buf'fet-ing.  [ME.  buff'eten ,  OF. 
buffeter.  See  the  preceding  noun.]  1.  To  strike  with  the 
hand  or  fist ;  to  box  ;  beat ;  cuff;  slap. 

They  spit  in  his  face  and  buffeted  him.  Matt.  xxvi.  67. 

2.  To  affect  as  with  blows  ;  to  strike  repeatedly  ;  to  strive 
with  or  contend  against ;  as,  to  buffet  the  billows. 

You  are  lucky  fellows  who  can  live  in  a  dreamland  of  your 
own,  instead  of  being  buffeted  about  the  world.  W.  Black 

3.  [Cf.  buffer.]  To  muffle  the  clapper  (of  a  bell), 
buf'fet,  v.  i.  1.  To  exercise  or  play  at  boxing  ;  to  strike  ; 

smite;  strive;  contend.  “  If  I  might  &?//?>/ for  my  love.”  Shak. 
2.  To  make  one’s  way  by  blows  or  struggling. 

Strove  to  buffet  to  land  in  vain.  Tennyson. 

buf  fet'  car  (bdb-fa';  bu'feO.  A  railroad  car  provided  with 
a  buffet,  or  luncheon  compartment, 
buff'ing  (buf'Tng),  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  of  buff,  v.  Hence :  n. 
1.  The  action  of  one  that  buffs;  specif.,  act  or  process  of 
removing  the  grain  surface  of  leather  to  produce  a  soft, 
velvety,  or  ooze  finish,  this  being  formerly  accomplished 
by  working  the  grain  side  with  a  blunt  knife  on  a  beam, 


later  by  grinding  off  the  surface  with  an  emery  wheel,  and 
now  usually  by  splitting  it  off  with  a  machine  (called  a 
buffing  machine)  in  a  thin  sheet. 

2.  The  thin  sheet  of  leather  so  split  off ;  also,  such  sheets 
collectively.  Buffing  is  a  cheap  grade  of  leather  ;  it  is 
largely  used  for  bookbinding,  ornamental  purposes,  etc. 
buff  jerkin-  Orig.,  a  buff-leather  jacket,  worn  by  soldiers 
under  the  corselet ;  afterward,  a  jacket  or  waistcoat, 
whether  of  leather  or  of  a  buff-colored  cloth.  Obs. 
buf'fle  (bfif'’l),  n.  [F.  buffle.  See  buffalo.]  1.  a  A  buf¬ 
falo.  Obs.  b  The  bufflehead  duck. 

2.  A  fool ;  a  bufflehead.  Obs. 
buf'ile-head'  (-hSd'),  n.  [buffle  -f-  head.]  1.  A  heavy, 
stupid  fellow  ;  a  clown  ;  fool.  Obs. 

2.  A  small  North  American  duck  ( Charitonetta  albeola ), 
allied  to  the  golden¬ 
eye  ;  —  so  named  from 
dense  soft  plumage 
which  increases  the 
apparent  size  of  the  1 
head  of  the  male  bird. 

Also  called  butterball. 
bul'fle-horn'  (-h8rn'), 
n.  [buffle  -f-  horn.]  A 
small  rubiaceous  tree 
(Burchellia  capensis) 
of  South  Africa, having 
very  hard,  tough  wood, 
buf'fon,  or  buf'font,  n. 

Also  buf'foon.  [F. 
bouffante.]  A  project¬ 
ing  covering  of  gauze 
or  linen  for  a  lady’s  Bufflehead.  (J) 

breast,  worn  in  the  18th  century, 
buf  foon'  (ba-foon'  ;  accented  buf'foon  in  17th  c.),  n.  [F. 
bouffon,  fr.lt.  buff  one;  akin  to  It.  buffo  puff  of  wind,  as  a., 
comical,  ridiculous,  buffa  vanity,  nonsense,  trick,  buffare  to 
puff,  blow,  F.  bouffer  to  puff  out ;  prob.  of  imitative  ori¬ 
gin.  Cf.  buffet  a  blow.]  A  man  who  makes  a  practice 
of  amusing  others  by  tricks,  antic  gestures,  etc.  ;  a  droll ; 
harlequin  ;  clown  ;  merry-andrew. 

buf  foon',  a.  Belonging  to,  characteristic  of,  or  like,  a 
buffoon.  “  Buffoon  stories.”  Macaulay. 

buf  foon',  i’.  i.  To  act  the  part  of  a  buffoon, 
buf  foon',  v.  t.  To  treat  with  buffoonery  ;  to  ridicule, 
buf-foon'er-y  (-er-T),  n.  ;  pi.  -eries  (-Tz).  [Cf.  F.  bouffon - 
nerie.]  The  arts  and  practices  of  a  buffoon,  as  low  jests, 
ridiculous  pranks,  vulgar  tricks  and  postures, 
buff  stick  Mech.  A  strip  of  wood  covered  with  buff 
leather,  used  in  polishing. 

buff'-tlpped'  moth  (bin'tipt').  A  moth  ( Pugaera  bnce- 
phala)  whose  caterpillars  feed  on  the  leaves  of  elm,  beech, 
birch,  oak,  and  fruit  trees. 

buff  wheel  All  emery  wheel.  Cf.  1st  buff,  n.,  5. 
bufl'y  (buf'T),  a.  1.  Of  a  buff,  or  somewhat  buff,  color. 

2.  Physiol.  Pertaining  to  a  buffy  coat  or  its  color, 
buffy  coat,  the  coagulated  plasma  of  blood  when  the  red 
corpuscles  have  so  settled  out  that  the  coagulum  appears 
nearly  colorless. 

Bu'fo  (bu'fo),  n.  [L.  bufo,  bufonis ,  a  toad.]  1.  Zobl.  A 
large  genus  of  toads  containing  the  common  toads  of  Amer¬ 
ica  and  Europe  and  the  agua  toad,  etc.  See  toad,  agua. 

2.  [/.  c.]  A  black  tincture  used  by  alchemists.  Obs. 
Bu-fon'i-daB  (bu-f5n'T-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.  See  Bufo.]  Zobl. 

A  large  family  of  toads  of  the  suborder  Phaneroglossa. 
They  have  procoelous  vertebrae  without  ribs,  and  no  teeth, 
bug  (bug),  7i.  [ME.  bugge ,  fr.  W.  bwg ,  bwgan ,  hobgoblin, 
scarecrow,  bugbear.  Cf.  bogy.]  1.  A  bugbear  ;  bogy.  Obs. 

Sir,  spare  your  threats  : 

The  bug  which  you  would  fright  me  with  I  seek.  Shak. 
2.  a  In  popular  language,  an  insect  of  almost  any  kind, 
esp.  a  beetle  or  an  insect  which  creeps  or  crawls  like  a 
beetle ;  as,  the  lady&w<7,  potato  bug ,  etc.  ;  but  often,  an 
animal  of  some  other  class  which  resembles  an  insect,  such 
as  a  spider  or  a  small  crustacean  ;  as,  bait  bug ,  pill  bug , 
etc.  Now  mostly  Dial,  in  Eng.,  but  common  in  U.  S. 

This  bug  with  gilded  wings.  Pope, 

b  Specif.  :  The  bedbug. 

3  Zobl.  Any  insect  of  the  suborder  Heteroptera ;  in  a 
broader  sense,  any  insect  of  the  order  Hemiptera. 
bug,  v.  i.  ;  bugged  (bugd)  ;  bug'ging.  To  search  for  or 
collect  bugs,  as  for  study  or  to  destroy  them.  Colloq. 
bug'a-boo'  (bug'd-boo/),  t? .  [bug  goblin  -}-  boo,  interj.]  An 
imaginary  object  of  fright ;  a  bugbear  ;  a  bogy. 

The  bugaboo  of  the  liberals  is  the  church  party.  S.  B.  Griffn. 
Syn.  —  Hobgoblin,  goblin,  specter,  ogre,  scarecrow, 
bug'bane'  (-ban'),  n.  A  perennial  ranunculaceous  herb 
( Cimicifuga  racemosa )  with  a  large  decompound  basal  leaf, 
and  a  wandlike  raceme  of  white  flowers  supposed  to  be  dis¬ 
tasteful  to  insects.  Also,  any  other  species  of  this  genus, 
bug'bear'  (-b£r'),  n.  [bug  goblin  -f-  bear  the  animal.]  Lit., 
a  bear  goblin  ;  hence,  something  frightful,  as  a  specter  ; 
anything  imaginary  that  causes,  or  the  name  of  which  is 
used  to  excite,  needless  fear,  as  in  children. 

But,  to  the  world  no  bugbear  is  so  great 

As  want  of  figure  and  n  small  estate.  Pope. 

bug'bear',  r.  t.  To  alarm  with  idle  fears, 
bug'ger  (bug'er),  n.  [F.  bougre,  fr.  LL.  Bulgarus,  a  Bul¬ 
garian,  also  a  heretic  ;  —  buggery  was  attributed  to  Bul¬ 
garian  heretics.]  1.  A  heretic;  esp.,  an  Albigensian.  Obs. 

2.  One  guilty  of  buggery  or  unnatural  vice  ;  a  sodomite. 

3.  A  wretch  ;  — sometimes  used  playfully.  Low. 
bug'ger-y  (-T),  n.  [OF.  bougrerie ,  bogrerie,  heresy.  See 

bugger.]  Unnatural  sexual  intercourse  ;  sodomy. 


hue.  f  re,  bow. 

Buech'ner’s  fun'nel  (bun'n?rz). 
Chem.  A  kind  of  porcelain  fun¬ 
nel  with  a  perforated  false  bot¬ 
tom,  used  in  filtering, 
buefs.  Obs.  pi.  of  beef. 
buegle.  +  bugle. 
buel.  k  bowel. 

buen,  +  been,  ben. 
bueth.  f  beth. 

buf.  Buff.  Ref.  Sp.  [  Obs.  Cant.  I 

bufe,  n.  [Imitative.]  A  dog. I 
bufen.  +  above. 

bufet.  +  buffet. 
buff  (bfir  ;  bdt)f>,  n.  [Cf.  buffer 
a  slow-witted  fellow.]  A  dull 
fellow  ;  a  buffer.  Colloq.  if  Ohs. 
or  Dial.  Smollett. 

buff,  n.  [Cf.  It.  buffa.] The  chin- 
piece  of  the  burgonet,  pierced 
with  breathing  holes. 

buff  (bflf  ;  bdbf),  t>.  i.  Dial.  Eng. 
if  Scot.  \ Of  imitative  origin ;  cf. 


;  tuff.]  1.  To  stutter;  stammer. 
2.  To  burst  into  laughter, 
buff  (bfif),  interj.  An  imitative 
exclamation,  often  contemptu¬ 
ous.  —  n.  Nonsense  ;  idle  talk. 
Scot.—  buff  nor  baff,  Obs.,  buff 
nor  stye,  (neither)  one  thing 
nor  another.  Scot. 

II  buf' fa  (boof'fii),  n.fem.;pf. 
buffe  (-fa).  Music.  [It.  Sec 
buffoon.]  The  comic  actress  in 
an  opera.  — a.  Comic;  farcical 
buffalo  apple,  buffalo  bean.  The 
ground  plum. 

buffalo  bur  or  burr.  =  sand  bur. 
buffalo  bush.  =  buffalo  berry. 
buffalo  disease.  =  buffalo 
CHOLERA. 

buffalo  fly.  =  buffalo  gnat. 
buffalo  Jack.  The  jurel  Caran- 
gus  rrysos. 

buffalo  mange.  Texas  itch, 
buffalo  perch,  a  The  fresh-wa¬ 


ter  drumfish.  b  A  buffalo  fish, 
buffalo  tree  hopper.  See  tree 
hopper.  [weed. I 

buffalo  weed  The  great  rag- 1 
buf'fel  duck,  buf'fel  head  .  etc. 
Vars.  of  buffle  duck,  etc. 
buffell.  •]*  BUFFLE. 
buff'er  (bnf'er),  n.  [Cf.  dial. 
6 «//  to  bark  gently.]  Obs.  Cant 
or  Slang,  a  A  dog.  b  A  pistol, 
buf'fet-er,  n.  One  who  buffets  ; 
a  boxer.  Johnson. 

buTfet-ier'  (bOf'ft-er'),  n.  Erro¬ 
neous  for  beefeater  (in  sense 
2);  — due  to  supposed  etymo¬ 
logical  connection  with  1st  buffet. 
buf'fet  ing.  p.  pr.  if  vb.  n.  of 
buffet. 

buffian,  n.  A  buffoon.  Obs. 
buff'in,  n.  [From  resembling 
buff  leather.]  A  sort  of  coarse 
stuff  :  as,  buffn  gowns.  Obs. 
buff'ing,  p.  pr.  if  vb.  n.  of  buff. 


buffing  apparatus,  buffing 

block,  etc.  =  buffer,  n.,  1,  buf¬ 
fer  block,  etc. 

Buff'ing-bon  carriage  (bfif'- 
Tng-tun).  A  mobile  steel  car¬ 
riage  for  artillery,  used  in  the 
United  States  army. 
Buff'ing-ton  -  Cro'zier  disap¬ 
pearing  gun  carriage  (krfi'- 
zhSr).  See  disappearing  car¬ 
riage. 

buffle  duck.  The  bufflehead. 
buf'fle-head  ed.  a.  Dull  ;  stu¬ 
pid.  Obs. 

buf'fo  (boof'fo),  n.  masc.;pl. 
buffi  (-fe).  [It.  See  buffoon.] 
A  comic  actor  or  singer  in  an 
opera.  —  buf'fo,  a. 
buf-foon  esque'  (bw-foon'esk'), 
a.  See  -ESQUE. 
buf  foon 'ish.  a.  See  -ish. 
buf-foon'ism  (-Yz’m),  n.  Buf¬ 
foonery. 


buf-foon'ize,  v.  i.  To  play  the 

buffoon. 

buf  foon 'ly,  a.  Low;  vulgar.  R. 
bufolo.  -k  buffalo. 
bu'fon-ite  ( bQ'frtn-Tt),  n.  [L. 
bufo  toad.]  Paleoii.  A  fossil 
consisting  of  the  petrified  teeth 
and  palatal  bones  of  pycnodont 
fishes  ;  toad  stone  ;  —  formerly 
supposed  to  have  been  formed 
in  the  head  of  a  toad, 
bug.  v.  i.  To  grow  big  ;  bulge  ; 
—  generally  used  with  out ;  as, 
its  eyes  bugged  out.  Colloq.,  U. S. 
bug,'  a.  Conceited  ;  self-impor¬ 
tant  ;  forward  ;  stuck-up.  Obs. 
or  Dial.  Eng.  —  n.  a  A  self- 
important  or  vain  person.  Obs. 
Perhaps  the  American  collo¬ 
quialism  big  bug,  an  aristocrat  or 
person  of  Ration,  is  a  survival  of 
this  meaning,  b  A  crazy  person, 
scheme,  idea,  etc.  Low  Slang. 


bug  agaric  =  fly  agaric. 
bu^'an  (bfig'iln  ;  bdbg'-),  n. 
[\V.  bwgan  a  bogy.  ]  A  hobgob¬ 
lin;  evil  spirit;  gnost.  Dial.Rng. 

bug'bear  dom.  n.  See  -dom. 
Bug  Bible.  See  Bible. 

buge  +  BUDGE. 

||  Bu'gel-kan'ne  (bu'gel-kan'e), 
n.  [G.]  =  pseudamphoea- 
bugen.  bow. 
bug'eye'.  +  buckeye,  3. 
bug'fish',  n.  The  menhaden. 
Local,  U.  S. 

bug'ga-low  (bOg'a-lfl).  Var.  of 
b  ago  ala.  [Z)iaZ.  Eng.  I 

bug'gan.  -gane.Vars.of  buoan  .  | 
bug'gard,  bug'gart.  Var.  of 
boggard,  boggart. 
bugge.  k  hug. 
buggell.  +  boggle. 
buggen.  k  buy. 
bugger,  k  buyer. 
bug’gi-nesa.  n.  See -ness. 


food,  foot ;  out,  oil ;  chair  ;  go  ;  sing,  iqk  ;  *feen,  thin;  nature,  verdure  (250) ;  K  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  acli  (144) ;  boN  ;  yet ;  zh  =:  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Guide. 
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bag'gy  (bQg'T),  n.  [From  bug.]  1.  Infested  or  abound¬ 
ing  with  bugs  ;  also,  like  or  pertaining  to  a  bug  or  bugs. 

2.  Foolish  or  demented  ;  scatter-brained.  Low  Slang. 

bug'gy,  n.;pl.  -GiES  (-Tz).  1.  A  light  vehicle  or  car¬ 
riage.  The  English  buggy  is  a  two-wheeled,  usually  one- 
horse,  vehicle.  That  of 
India  is  distinguished  by 
a  hood.  The  American 
buggy  has  four  wheels 
and  may  be  drawn  by 
either  one  or  two  horses. 

2.  A  small  wagon  or  truck 
used  for  short  transporta¬ 
tions  of  heavy  materials, 
as  of  coal  in  amine,  lum¬ 
ber,  steel  ingots,  etc. 

3.  The  caboose  of  a 
freight  train.  Locals  U.  S. 

bug'gy-man  (-man),  n. ; 


American  Box  Buggy. 


pi.  -men  (-men).  A  man  who  has  charge  of  a  truck  or 
buggy,  as  in  a  rolling  mill. 

Bu  gtn-vil  lae'a  (boc/gYn-vY-le'd  ;  often  -vYl'e-a),  n.  [NL. 
Buginvillsea  (so  spelt  by  Commerson,  the  author  of  the 
genus),  after  L.  A.  de  Bougainville.']  Bot.  A  small  genus  of 
very  ornamental  tropical  American  nyctaginiaceous  shrubs, 
commonly  cultivated  in  greenhouses  for  the  brilliant  red 
or  purple  floral  bracts;  also  [/.  c.],  a  plant  of  this  genus, 
bu'gle  (bu'g’l),  n.  [F.  bugle;  cf.  It.  bugola ,  L.  bugillo.] 
a  Any  menthaceous  plant  of  the  genus  Ajuga ,  esp.  A. 
replans,  a  low  European  annual  with  spikes  of  blue  flowers, 
adventive  in  the  United  States,  b  =  bugleweed. 
bu'gle,  n.  [Cf.  LL.  bugulus  a  woman’s  ornament,  G. 
biigel  a  bent  piece  of  metal  or  wood,  G.  biegen  to  bend, 
which  is  akin  to  E.  bow  to  bend.]  An  elongated  glass  bead, 
commonly  black. 

bu'gle.  a.  [From  bugle  a  bead.]  Like  a  bugle;  adorned 
with  bugles  ;  also,  jet  black.  “  Bugle  eyeballs.”  Shak. 
bu'gle,  n.  [ME.  bugle  buffalo,  buffalo's  horn,  OF.  bugle , 
fr.  L.  buculus  a  young  bullock,  steer,  dim.  of  bos  ox.  See 
oow  the  animal.]  1.  a  A  wild  ox,  esp.  a  buffalo.  Obs. 
b  A  young  bull.  Dial.  Eng. 

2.  A  horn  used  by  hunters. 

3-  Music.  A  brass  or  copper  wind  instrument,  shorter  and 
more  conical  than 
the  trumpet, 
curved  and  some¬ 
times  keyed ;  — 
formerly  much 
used  in  military 
bands,  very  rarely 
in  the  orchestra, 
but  now  superseded. 

bu'gle,  v.  t.  &  i.  ;  bu'gled  (-g’ld)  ;  bu'oling  (-glTng).  To 
give  forth  or  sound  by  means  of  or  like  a  bugle  ;  also,  to 
summon  by  a  bugle  call.  “To  bugle  forth  the  rights  of 
men.”  Richard  Hovey. 

bu'gled  (bu'g’ld),  a.  Ornamented  with  bugles, 
bugle  horn.  1.  A  bugle. 

One  blast  upon  his  bugle  horn 

Were  worth  a  thousand  men.  Scott. 

2.  A  drinking  vessel  made  of  a  horn.  Obs. 

And  drinketh  of  his  bugle  horn  the  wine.  Chaucer. 
bu'gler  (bu'gler),  n.  1.  One  who  plays  on  a  bugle. 

2.  A  bellows  fish.  Tasmania. 
bu'gle-weed'  (bu'g’l-wed7),  n.  Any  mint  of  the  genus 
Lycopus ,  esp.  L.  virginicus ,  which  has  mild  narcotic  and 
astringent  properties,  and  is  sometimes  used  as  a  remedy 
for  hemorrhage. 

bu'gloss  (bu'glSs),  n.  ;  pi.  -es  (-gz  ;  -Yz).  [F.  buglosse, 

L.  buglossa ,  buglossus ,  fr.  Gr.  /3ouyAi otraos  oxtongue  ;  /3ou? 
ox  -f-  yAuxrcra  tongue.]  a  Any  boraginaceous  plant  of  the 
genus  Anchusa,  esp.  A.  officinalis ,  also  called  oxtongue  and 
alkanet.  b  The  German  mad  wort  (Asperugo  procumbens). 
bug'seed  (bug'sed7),  n.  A  chenopodiaceous  annual  herb 
( Corispermum  hyssopifolium )  of  north  temperate  regions ; 
—  so  called  from  its  flat,  oval  seeds. 

buhl  (bool),  buhl' work7  (-wfirk7),  n.  [From  A.  Ch. 
Boulle ,  a  French  carver  in  wood.]  Furniture.  Inlaid 
decoration,  developed  under  Louis  XIV.  by  Andrg  Charles 
Boulle  the  elder,  in  which  tortoise  shell,  yellow  metal, 
white  metal,  etc.,  are  inlaid  in  cabinetwork,  forming 
scrolls,  cartouches,  etc.  Also,  an  article  so  decorated, 
buhl  and  counter,  decorative  work  in  which  a  material  is 
divided  into  two  parts  by  sawing  out  a  pattern,  and  each 
part  is  made  complete  again  by  inlay, 
buhr  (bfir),  n.  Siliceous  rock  ;  also,  a  whetstone.  See  burr, 

BUHRSTONE. 

buhr'stone7,  bUTr'stone7  (bfir'ston7),  n.  [Cf.  bur  a  rough 
seed  vessel.]  Any  siliceous  rock  used  as  a  material  for 
millstones,  esp.  a  rock  of  a  cellular  structure  found  in  the 
Eocene  system.  Also,  a  millstone  cut  from  such  rock. 

Etymologically  burrstone  or  burstone  is  preferable ; 
but  in  usage  this  word  is  generally  spelt  buhr  stone . 
build  (bYld),  v.  t.  ;  pret.  &  p.  p.  built  (bYlt),  or,  Archaic, 
build'ed  ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  build'ing.  [ME.  bidden,  bilden, 
AS.  byldan  to  build,  fr.  bold  house,  also  botl ;  cf.  Icel.  bol 
farm,  abode,  Dan.  bol  small  farm,  OSw.  bol ,  bole ,  house, 
dwelling,  fr.  root  of  Icel.  bua  to  dwell  ;  akin  to  E.  be, 
bower,  boor.]  1.  To  erect  or  construct,  as  an  edifice  or 
fabric  of  any  kind  ;  to  form  by  uniting  materials  into  a 
regular  structure  ;  to  fabricate  ;  make  ;  raise  ;  rear. 

Nor  aught  availed  him  now 

To  have  built  in  heaven  high  towers.  Milton. 


2.  To  shape  or  fashion ;  as,  to  build  materials  into  an  edifice. 

The  Lord  God  bildide  the  rib  .  .  .  in  to  a  woman. 

Wycliffe  ( Gen.  n.  22). 

3.  To  construct  after  the  manner  of  a  builder  of  an  edi¬ 

fice  or  for  an  end  analogous  to  his  ;  to  fashion  or  frame  ac¬ 
cording  to  a  systematic  plan  or  by  a  definite  process ;  to 
create  ;  as,  to  build  up  a  mold  ;  to  build  a  reputation  ;  to 
build  up  an  organic  body  from  inorganic  matter.  “  Build 
the  lofty  rime.”  Milton. 

4.  To  raise  or  place  on  a  foundation ;  to  establish. 

Who  builds  hie  hopes  in  air  of  your  good  looks.  Shak. 

5.  To  increase  and  strengthen  ;  to  increase  the  power  and 
stability  of  ;  to  settle,  or  establish,  and  preserve  ;  —  fre¬ 
quently  with  up  ;  as,  to  build  up  one’s  constitution. 

1  commend  you  to  God,  and  to  the  word  of  hi6  grace,  which 
is  able  to  buila  you  up  Acts  xx.  32. 

6.  Games.  To  form  (as  a  numerical  combination)  or  to 
raise  (a  denomination) ;  as,  in  cassino,  to  build  a  five  by 
combining  a  two  with  a  three,  or,  in  logomachy,  to  build  a 
word  by  assembling  letters. 

Syn.—  Erect,  construct,  raise,  found,  frame, 
to  build  a  chapel.  Naut.,  to  chapel  a  ship.  See  c  hapel,  v.  t. 
—  to  b.  up.  a  To  build  or  erect;  hence,  to  rebuild;  also, 
to  develop ;  as,  to  build  up  an  impoverished  community  ; 
to  build  up  a  new  country,  b  To  obstruct  or  close  in  by 
building  ;  as,  to  build  up  a  doorway  or  window, 
build  (bYld),  v.  i.  1.  To  perform  the  act,  exercise  the  art, 
or  practice  the  business,  of  building  something ;  as,  the 
birds  are  building. 

He  budded  better  than  he  knew  ; 

The  conscious  stone  to  beauty  grew.  Emerson. 

2.  To  rest  or  depend,  as  on  a  foundation  ;  to  ground  one’s 
self  or  one’s  hopes  or  opinions  upon  something  deemed  re¬ 
liable  ;  to  rely  ;  as,  to  build  on  the  aid  of  others. 

3.  To  develop  ;  to  arise  ;  to  work  efficiently. 

A  blister  build  upon  that  traitor’s  tongue.  Robert  Greene. 
build,  n.  1.  Form  or  mode  of  construction  ;  general  fig¬ 
ure  ;  make  ;  as,  the  build  of  a  ship,  or  of  a  horse. 

The  circle  has  a  certain  nature,  a  structure,  a  make,  a  build, 
whereby,  for  instance,  you  distinguish  it  from  an  oval  or  a 
square.  *  Josiah  Royce. 

2.  Games.  A  combination,  as  of  cards,  formed  by  building. 

3.  Masonry.  A  vertical  joint. 

build'er  (bil'der),  71.  One  who  builds  or  oversees  building 
operations ;  one  whose  occupation  is  to  build,  as  a  carpen¬ 
ter,  a  shipwright,  or  a  mason  ;  specif.,  one  who  under¬ 
takes  the  supervision  of  all  the  arts  and  trades  involved  in 
building  operations. 

In  the  practice  of  civil  architecture,  the  builder  comes  between 
the  architect  who  designs  the  work  and  the  artisans  who  execute 
it.  Eng.  Cyc. 

builder's  jack  a  A  bracket  which  rests  on  a  window 
sill  and  projects  outside  to  stand  or  sit  upon  in  repairing 
a  window ;  also,  a  bracket  fastened  to  a  wall  to  support  a 
scaffold,  b  A  jack,  as  a  jackscrew,  used  by  builders, 
builder’s  knot-  A  clove  hitch.  See  knot,  1. 
build'ing.  n.  1.  Act  of  making,  erecting,  or  establishing. 
Hence  it  is  that  the  building  of  our  Sion  rises  no  faster.  Bp  Ball. 

2.  That  which  is  built ;  specif.  :  a  As  now  generally  used, 
a  fabric  or  edifice,  framed  or  constructed,  designed  to  stand 
more  or  less  permanently,  and  covering  a  space  of  land, 
for  use  as  a  dwelling,  storehouse,  factory,  shelter  for 
beasts,  or  some  other  useful  purpose.  Building  in  this 
sense  does  not  include  a  mere  wall,  fence,  monument, 
hoarding,  or  similar  structure,  though  designed  for  per¬ 
manent  use  where  it  stands ;  nor  a  steamboat,  ship,  or 
other  vessel  of  navigation,  b  As  interpreted  under  some 
statutes,  a  portion  of  a  house  occupied  as  a  separate  tene¬ 
ment  ;  an  apartment  or  tenement. 

3.  The  art  of  constructing  edifices,  or  the  practice  of  civil 
architecture. 

The  execution  of  works  of  architecture  necessarily  includes 
building ;  but  budding  is  frequently  employed  when  the  result  is 
not  architectural.  *  *  Bosking. 

4.  A  rookery,  or  a  flock  of  rooks.  Obs. 

Syn.  — Building,  edifice,  structure  agree  in  meaning, 
but  differ  slightly  in  application.  Building  is  the  common, 
and  in  most  cases  the  adequate,  term ;  a6,  “  the  buildings 
of  the  temple”  (Matt.  xxiv.  1).  Edifice  usually  applies  to 
large  and  elegant  buildings  only:  as,  “Should  I  go  to 
church,  and  see  the  holy  eaiff.ee  of  stone  ”  (Shak.).  Struc¬ 
ture  retains  more  frequently  than  the  others  the  sense  of 
something  constructed,  often  in  a  particular  way:  as,  a 
tumble-down  structure,  a  modem  steel  structure.  Like  edi¬ 
fice,  structure  is  often  used  of  buildings  of  some  size  or  mag¬ 
nificence  ;  as,  “  many  a  towered  structure  high  ”  (MUton). 
building  and  loan  association,  Law,  a  society,  generally  incor¬ 
porated,  organized  to  afford  a  safe  investment  for  savings, 
and  to  aid  its  members  in  building  houses  or  other  edifices, 
or  buying  land,  esp.  for  improvement.  It  does  business 
by  the  collection  of  dues  or  assessments,  usually  paid  in 
small  sums,  from  its  members,  and  lending  the  fund  so 
collected  on  mortgage  to  its  members,  usually  to  the  one 
willing  to  pay  the  largest  premium,  making  the  interest 
and  principal  payable  in  small  payments.  Under  this  gen¬ 
eral  name  are  usually  included  variously  designated  or¬ 
ganizations  having  similar  purposes  and  methods,  such  as 
mutual  loan  associations,  homestead  aid  benefit  associations, 
cooperative  banks,  building  societies ,  benefit  societies ,  etc. 
In  the  United  States  the  so-called  national  and  local  asso¬ 
ciations  differ  chiefly  in  the  fact  that  the  former  do  an 
interstate  business  which  is  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Federal  courts.  —  b.  block,  a  A  support  for  a  ship’s  keel 
during  construction,  b  A  child’s  toy  block.  — b  iron,  a 
tool  for  melting  and  adding  wax  in  the  preparation  of  an 
electrotype  mold.  —  b.  lease.  Law,  a  lease  of  land  made 
wholly  or  in  part  in  consideration  of  the  erection,  repair, 
or  execution  Dy  the  lessee,  of  some  building  or  improve¬ 
ment  in  connection  with  building  purposes  on  the  land 
leaood,  other  rent  being  often  merely  nominal.  — b.  paper, 


heavy  paper  used  in  walls  and  roofs  either  tc  giv-  warm3ii 
or  to  deaaen  sound.  building  slip,  the  inclined  structure 
on  which  a  vessel  is  built.  See  slip,  n. 
built  OYlt),  p.  a.  1.  Formed  ;  shaped  ;  constructed  ;  made ; 
—  often  used  in  composition  and  preceded  by  the  word  de¬ 
noting  the  form  ;  as,  frigate-£wM,  clipper-&w*7/,  etc. 

Like  the  generality  of  Genoese  countrywomen,  strongly  built. 

Land  or. 

2.  Compqsed  of  pieces  or  parts  joined  systematically ;  built- 
up  ;  as,  a  built  arch  or  beam. 

built'-up7,  a.  Made  of -several  pieces  rigidly  fastened  to¬ 
gether  ;  built ;  as,  a  built-up  gun. 

built-up  gun,  Ordnance,  a  gun  in  the  construction  of 
which  the  parts  are  formed  separately  and  then  so  united, 
by  any  of  various  methods,  as  to  utilize  to  the  best  advan¬ 
tage  the  elastic  qualities  of  the  metals.  Modern  guns  of 
this  construction  are  of  two  classes.  The  first  is  composed 
entirely  of  steel  forgings,  an  inner  tube  extending  the 
length  of  the  bore,  with  superposed  concentric  forgings 
of  varying  lengths  and  thicknesses.  The  second  is  con¬ 
structed  of  an  inner  steel  tube  around  which  is  superposed 
rectangular,  circular,  or  ribbon-shaped  wire,  the  wire 
being  supplemented  by  exterior  steel  noops. 
bulb  (bulb),  n.  [L.  bulbus,  Gr.  /3oA/3os  :  cf.  F.  bulbe.]  1.  A 
variously  shaped  large  bud,  usually  subterra¬ 
nean,  consisting  of  ashort,  thick  stem  emitting 
roots  from  below,  and  bearing  a  number  of 
membranous  or  fleshy,  overlapping  scalelike 
leaves.  It  was  formerly  called  a  coaled,  or 
iunicated,  bulb,  to  distinguish  it  from  the  so- 
called  solid  bulb,  which  is  a  corm.  See  corm. 

The  bulb  is  the  resting  stage  of  the  plant,  and 
contains  food  for  use  when  growth  is  resumed. 

Bulbs  are  formed  by  many  monocotyledonous  Bulb  of 
plants,  as  the  lily,  onion,  hyacinth,  tulip.  Meadow  Lily. 

2.  A  fleshy  tuber  or  corm  resembling  a  bulb  in  appearance; 
as,  a  dahlia  bulb  ;  a  crocus  bulb. 

3.  Any  bulbous  plant  or  flower  ;  as,  a  spring-blooming  bulb. 
4  An  expansion,  protuberance,  or  part  resembling  a  bulb  ; 
specif.  :  a  A  rounding  dilatation  or  expansion  of  something 
cylindrical,  esp.  on  the  stem  or  tube  of  a  thermometer, 
which  may  be  of  any  form,  as  spherical,  cylindrical,  curved, 
etc.  b  Anat.  Any  of  various  parts;  esp.,  a  rounded  en¬ 
largement  of  one  end  of  a  part;  as,  the  bulb  of  the  corpus 
spongiosum;  an  end  bulb  of  a  nerve,  etc.  c  The  upper 
portions  of  the  heels  of  a  horse’s  hoof,  d  The  thickened 
edge  or  rib  of  a  bulb  angle,  bar,  beam,  etc. 

bulb  of  a  hair,  the  “  root,”  or  part  whence  the  hair  origi¬ 
nates.— b.  of  a  tooth,  the  vascular  and  nervous  papilla  con¬ 
tained  in  the  cavity  of  the  tooth.  — b.  of  the  aorta.  See 
bulbus  arteriosus.  —  b.  of  the  eye,  the  eyeball.  — b.  of  the 
spinal  cord,  the  medulla  oblongata.  —  b.  of  the  urethra,  the 
posterior  part  of  the  spongy  portion  of  the  urethra  con¬ 
tained  in  the  bulb  of  the  corpus  spongiosum, 
bulb,  v.  i.  1.  To  take  the  shape  of  a  bulb  ;  to  swell. 

2  Hort.  To  develop  a  head,  as  the  cabbage, 
bulb'-an  gle,  a.  Mech.  Designating  an  angle  iron  with 
one  edge  thickened  out  into  a  bulbous  rib. 
bulb'ar  (bul'bar),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  bulb ;  esp.,  in 
medicine,  pertaining  to  the  bulb  of  the  spinal  cord,  or  me¬ 
dulla  oblongata ;  as,  bulbar  paralysis, 
bulb  bar,  beam,  iron,  or  plate-  A  rolled  bar,  beam, etc., 
of  iron  or  steel,  thickened  along  one  edge  so  as  to  have  a 
cross  section  bulbous  at  that  edge, 
bulbed  (bulbd),  p.  a.  Bulb-shaped ;  bulbous ;  having  a 
bulb  or  bulbs. 

bulb-if'er-ous  (bul-bYf'er-ws),  a.  [bulb -\- -ferous.]  Bot. 
Producing  bulbs. 

bulb'll  (bul'bYl),  n.  [Dim.  fr.  bulb.]  1.  Bot.  A  small 
or  secondary  bulb  ;  hence,  now  almost  exclusively  :  An 
aerial  bulb  or  deciduous  bud,  produced  in  the  leaf  axils,  as 
in  the  tiger  lily,  or  replacing  the  flowers,  as  in  some  onions, 
and  capable,  when  separated,  of  propagating  the  plant ;  — 
called  also  bidblet  and  brood  bud. 

2.  Anat.  A  small  hollow'  bulb,  such  as  an  enlargement  in  a 
small  vessel  or  tube. 

BuPbo-co'di-um  (bQl'bo-ko'dY-nm),  72.  [NL.  ;  Gr.  /3oA/3o? 
bulb  -f-  Kuhiov  a  little  fleece.]  Bot.  A  genus  of  bulbous 
melanthaceous  plants  consisting  of  a  single  species,  B.  rer- 
num,  native  of  the  Mediterranean  region,  and  commonly 
cultivated  for  its  purple,  crocuslike  flowers.  Also  [/.  c.],  a 
plant,  bulb,  or  flow'er  of  this  genus. 

BuPbO-phyl'lum  (-fYl'wm),  n.  [NL.  ;  Gr.  /3oA/3<k  bulb-f- 
<£vAAop  leaf.]  Bot.  A  large  genus  of  orchids,  natives 
chiefly  of  the  tropics  of  the  Old  World.  A  few  are  in  cul¬ 
tivation  ;  they  have  small  pseudobulbs,  stiff  leaves,  and  rac¬ 
emose  flowers  with  a  jointed  lip.  Also  [l.  c.],  a  plant  or 
flower  of  this  genus. 

bulb'OUS  (bul'bfis),  a.  [L.  bulbosus:  cf.  F.  bulbeux.  See 
bulb,  72.]  Having  or  containing  bulbs,  ora  bulb  ;  growing 
from  bulbs;  bulblike  in  shape  or  structure  ;  bulbar, 
bulbous  crowfoot,  a  common  European  crowfoot  ( Ranuncu¬ 
lus  but bosus)  having  a  bulblike  base.  It  is  naturalized  in  the 
*  United  States.  —  b.  iris,  any  of  various  species  of  h  is  hav¬ 
ing  a  bulblike  rootstock,  as  the  Spanish  iris  (I.  riphium). 
Lulb  scale.  Bot.  One  of  the  leaves  of  a  bulb.  The  scales 
can  be  plainly  distinguished  in  a  bulb  like  that  of  the  lily  ; 
but  coated  bulbs  like  the  onion  appear  solid. 
bulb'-tee7,  a.  Mech.  Designating  a  T  bar  or  beam  with  the 
web  thickened  into  a  bulbous  rib  at  its  edge, 
bul'bul  (bobl'bdbl),  72.  [Per.]  a  A  Persian  song  bird  fre¬ 
quently  mentioned  in  poetry.  It  is  probably  Luscinia  hafizi, 
a  kind  of  'nightingale,  b  Any  of  a  group  of  Asiatic  and 
East  African  oscine  birds,  often  included  in  the  Timaliidae, 
or  regarded  as  a  separate  family  (Pycnonotidse).  They 


bugging  machine-  A  device  for 
removing  insects  from  plants, 
buggy  cultivator.  A  cultivator 
with  a  driver’s  seat.  I  plow.] 
buggy  plow  or  plough.  A  sulky  | 
bugh.  HOUGH,  BOW. 
bug'head7,  n.  The  menhaden. 
Local ,  U.  S. 
bughsom  buxom. 
bught.  Obs.  or  Scot.  var.  of 

BOUGHT. 

Bu'gi  (b<5o'gY),  n.  A  member 
of  a  semicivilized  Malayan  tribe 
of  Celebes  and  adjacent  islands, 
speaking  a  distinctive  tongue. 
See  Malayo-Polynesian. 
bugiard.  n.  [It.  bug  fordo.]  A 
liar.  Ob*,  if  R. 

bug  juice.  Whisky,  or  other 
strong  liquor.  Slang. 
hug'la,  bug'lah  (bfig'ld).  Var. 
of  BAGGALA. 

DU  gle.  +  BOGLE. 


bu'gling,  p.  pr.if  vb.  n. of  bugle. 
buglosB  cowslip.  Lungwort, 
bu^gong  (buo'gBng).  Var.  of 
BOOONO. 

bugull.  f  BUG]  r 
bug  word. bug's  word  Swag¬ 
gering  or  threatening  language  ; 
—  usually  pi.  Obs. 
bug'wortq-wflrt'),  n.  Bugbane. 
bu'hach  (bfi'h&ch),  n.  [Servian 
bukhacha  fleawort]  See  Per¬ 
sian  insect  powder. 
buhl 'buhl.  Var.  of  bulbul. 
buhsum.  +  buxom. 
buick.  +  BOOK,  BOUK. 

Bu'ida.  Var.  of  Buyides. 
buif.  +  BEEF. 

buik.  +  BAKE.  [of  BOOK.  I 

buik  (hobk  ;  bfik).  Scot.  var.  1 
build'ed.  Archaic  pret.  and 
p.  p.  of  build.  [Rare.  I 

build'resB,  n.  A  female  builder.  | 
built  ( bYlt),  n.  Shape;  build; 


also,  act  of  building.  Obs. 

buir.  Ohs.  pret.  of  bear. 
buird  (biird).  Obs.  or  Scot.  var. 
of  board. 

buird'ly  (-1T).  [Cf.  burly.] 
Strong  ;  athletic.  Scot. 

I1  buire  (bwer),  n.  [F.]  A  jug 
or  pitcher  with  handle  and 
spout,  resembling  the  aiguiere 
but  usually  less  slender, 
buirn.  +  berne. 
buisson'  (bwe'sdx'),  n.  [F., 
>ush.]  1.  Hort.  A  fruit  tree 
trained  to  grow  with  a  low  stem, 
and  pruned  closely.  Rare. 

2.  Cooke rg.  A  dish  disposed  in 
a  pricklv-looking  pyramid, 
buist  (bust),  n.  [See  hoist.] 
Ob*,  or  Scot.  1.  A  box,  chest, 
or  similar  receptacle. 

2.  An  ownership  brand  on  cattle, 
buist,  v.  t.  Ob s.  or  Scot.  1.  To 
inclose  in  or  as  in  a  box. 


2.  To  mark  or  brand  (cattle, 

sheep,  etc.). 
buiBtOUB.  •**  BOISTOUS. 
buisy.  +  busy. 
butting.  butin. 

buk. buke.  +  book,  bouk,  buck. 
buket.  +  BU<  KET. 

bukke.  buck. 

Buk'ki  (bnk'T).  Bib. 
Buk-ki'ah  (htf-kl'd).  Bib. 
buk'ram.  ^  buckram. 
buk'sheesh.  buk'shish  (bflk'- 
shesh).  Vars.  of  bakmief.su. 

I!  buk'shi,  1  buk'shee  < bfik'she), 
n.  [Per.  bakhsht,  lit.,  giver.] 
Md.  A  paymaster.  India. 

bul.  Obs.  or  ref.  sp.  var.  of  bull. 
Bui  (bill),  n.  [Heb.,  lit.,  rain.] 
Old  Hebrew  name  for  IIesh- 
van.  See  Jewish  calendar. 
bul.  A bbr.  Bulletin. 

Bu-la'ma  boil  (bdo-lii'md). 
Med.  A  boil  observed  in  the  is¬ 


land  of  Bulama  and  elsewhere 
on  the  west  coast  of  Africa, 
caused  by  the  larva  of  an  insect. 
Bu'lam  fe'ver  (boo'ldfpi). 
[From  Bulama.  an  island  near 
Senegambia.]  Yellow  fever. 
bulaB.  •]*  BULLACE. 

bul-ba'ceous  (bfil-ba'shus),  a 
[L.  bulbaceus.]  Bulbous, 
bulb'd.  Var.  of  bulbil. 
bulb'i-form,  a.  [bulb,  n.  -f 
-form.)  Bulb-shaped. 

Bul'bi-lis  (bul'hY-lTs),  n.  [NL. 
See  bulb.]  The  genus  of  grasses 
including  the  buffalo  grass. 
bul-bil'la_  (btil-bYl'd),  n.  ;  L. 
pi.  -l.e  (-e).  [NL.  dim.]  Zohl. 
A  hydroid  bud  capable  of  liv¬ 
ing  separately, 
bulb  iron.  See  bulb  har. 
bulb'lesB.  a.  See  -less. 
bulb'let,  n.  Bot.  A  small  bulb. 
See  bulbil. 


bulb  mite.  A  mite  of  the  genus 
Rhizoglyphus  that  burrows  iD 
the  bulbs  of  lilies,  orchids,  etc. 
bul  bo-cap'nine  ( bill 'bf>-k ftp 
nYn  ;  -nen),  11.  Also  -nin  Chew. 
See  Capnoidf.s. 
bul-bo'di-um  (l>fil-bd'dY-«m),  v 
INL-.  fr.  Gr.  /3oA/3u)6tj9  bulb¬ 
like.]  Bot.  A  corm.  Obs. 
buTbo-nu'cle-ar,  n.  [bulb,  n.+ 
nuclear .]  Anat.  Pert,  to  the 
medulla  oblongata  and  the  nu¬ 
clei  of  the  cranial  nerves, 
bulb'ose  (bfil'bOs  ;  bfil-bOs'),  a. 
Bulbous. 

bul'bo-tu  ber,  w.  [bulb,  n.  +  tu¬ 
ber.]  Bot.  A  corm. 
bulb  plate.  See  bulb  bar. 
bulb  syringe.  A  syringe  oper¬ 
ated  by  means  of  a  rubber  bulb, 
bulb'ule  (btil'bnl),  n.  JTL.  bulbu- 
lus ,  dim.  of  bulbus.  See  bulb, 
n.]  A  email  bulb  ;  a  bulblet.  R. 


ale,  senate,  cSre,  ftm,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofa;  eve,  event,  6nd,  recent,  maker;  ice,  Ill;  old,  6bey,  orb,  ftdd,  s6ft,  connect;  use,  unite,  urn,  up,  circus,  menu  ; 

U  Foreign  Word.  f  Obsolete  Variant  of.  +  combined  with.  =  equals. 
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BULLET 


»  v.  ,  arboreal  birds,  feeding  on  fruits,  berries 


ami  insects. 

I  ;  bus,),  n. ;  pi.  bulbi  (-bi). 

or'te). 

arte  ri¬ 
te  rl-o' 

A.  nut.) 
brute  * 


■  (a- 
u'bus 

is  (ar- 
-VL.J, 
verte- 
bryos 
adult 
\s  er  ver- 
U-idilat- 
rt  of  lie  aor- 
-r  in  rout  of 
heart ,  from 
h  tli*  aortic 
es  arise.  —  b. 
t  'r  ua  (51'- 
o  1  &s).[NL.] 

It.  -  OLFAC- 
fLB.  See 
OLFACTORY  LOBE. 
Bul'gar  (bool'gar  ; 


Bulbul  of  Madras  ( Pycnonotus  hsemor- 
rhous).  (j) 

.  w  bill'-),  n.  [Orig.  name  of  Tatars  set¬ 
tled  in  what  is  now  Bulgaria;  supposed  to  be  akin  to  Volga , 
«  VCf  ^me;]  1-  A  person  of  Bulgarian  nationality  or  race. 
2.  A  Russian  leather  originally  from  Bolgar,  a  former  city* 
on  the  Volga. 

Bul-ga'ri-an  (bd61-ga'rY-5n  ;  bul-),  n.  One  of  a  people  of 
Finnic  origin  who  in  the  7th  century  migrated  from  the  re¬ 
gion  between  the  Volga  and  the  Ural  Mountains  to  the  low¬ 
er  Danube,  where  they  eventually  formed  the  kingdom  of 
Bulgaria.  They  exchanged  their  original  Finnic  speech  for 
a  Slavonic  dialect,  and  are  largely  intermixed  with  Slavon¬ 
ic  Caucasians.  Also,  the  language  of  the  Bulgarians,  writ¬ 
ten  in  a  modified  Russian  alphabet.  See  Indo-European. 

Of  or  pert,  to  Bulgaria  or  the  Bulgarians. 
Bulgarian  Church,  a  Christian  church,  established  bv  a  fir¬ 
man  of  the  Sultan  of  Turkey  in  March,  1872,  in  Bulgaria  and 
adjacent  regions.  It  occupies  an  anomalous  position  among 
the  Eastern  churches,  having  been  pronounced  schismati¬ 
cs!  by  some  of  the  patriarchates  of  the  Orthodox  Eastern 
Church,  because  its  head  is  independent  of  the  Greek  Pa¬ 
triarch  of  Constantinople.  See  Eastern  Church. 
bulge  (bfilj),  n.  [ME.  bulge  a  swelling,  prob.  fr.  L.  bulga 
leathern  bag,  through  OF.  bouge.  See  budget  ;  cf.  bilge, 
belly,  billow,  bouge.]  1.  A  wallet,  pouch,  or  flask  of 
hide.  Obs. 

2.  A  swelling,  protuberant  part  ;  a  hump  ;  a  bending  out¬ 
ward,  esp.  when  caused  by  pressure  ;  as,  a  bulge  iu  a  wall. 

3.  The  bilge  of  a  vessel,  or  of  a  cask. 

4.  The  swirl  that  a  rising  salmon  makes. 

5.  Advantage  ;  esp.,  a  slight  but  telling  advantage  ;  — 
used  chiefly  in  “  to  get,  or  have,  the  bulge  on.”  Slang. 

6  An  upward  movement  iu  price,  as  of  stocks.  Colloq. 
Syn.  —  See  projection. 


bulge,  v.  i.  ;  bulged  (buljd) ;  bulg'ing  (bul'jing).  1.  To 
bilge,  as  a  ship  ;  to  founder.  Obs.  or  Archaic. 

And  scattered  navies  bulge  on  distant  shores.  Broome. 
2.  To  swell  or  jut  out ;  to  bend  outward,  as  a  wall  when 
it  yields  to  pressure  ;  to  be  protuberant, 
bulge,  v.  t.  1.  To  stave  in,  as  a  ship’s  bottom.  Obs.  or  R. 
2.  To  cause  to  bulge. 

bulg'er  (bul'jer),  n.  [From  bulge.]  Golf.  A  driver  or  a 
brassy  with  a  convex  face. 

bulg'y  (biil'jT),  a.  Bulged  ;  bulging  ;  protuberant.  — 
bulg'i  ness  i-jT-nSs),  n. 

bu-lim'i-a  (bu-liin'i-d),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  /3ovAi/Lua,  lit.,  ox 
hunger  ;  /Soy?  ox  -j-  Ai/uo?  hunger.]  Med.  A  disease  in 
which  there  is  a  perpetual  and  insatiable  appetite  for  food  ; 
a  diseased  and  voracious  appetite. 

bu  limic  (-Tk),  bu-lim'i-ac  (-T-5k),  a.  [Cf.  Gr.  /3ovA i^u- 
cuco?.]  Med.  ^fleeted  with  bulimia  ;  voracious, 
bull-mold  (bu'lT-moid),  a.  [Bulimus  -}-  -oid.]  Zool. 
Shaped  like  a  shell  of  the  genus  Bulimus. 

Bu  ll'mus  (bu-li'mws ;  bu'lT-mws),  n.  [L.  bulimus  hunger, 
Gr. /SouAimo?.  See  bulimia.]  Zool.  A  genus  of  pulmonate 
land  snails  of  the  family  Helicidse,  with  ovate  somewhat 
elongated  shells  having  an  ovate  aperture.  As  now-  re¬ 
stricted  it  consists  of  South  American  species  (some  of 
large  size).  Formerly  it  included  nearly  all  land  snails  with 
shells  of  this  shape.  —  bu-lim'l-form  (bu-lim'T-f6rm),  a. 
bulk  (bulk),  n.  [Cf.  Icel.  balkr  a  beam,  partition.  Cf. 
balk,  n.  it*  v.]  A  small  structure  projecting  from  a  shop, 
booth,  or  like  building,  or  from  a  printer’s  frame. 

Here,  stand  behind  this  bulk.  Shak. 

bulk.  n.  [ME.  bulke ,  bolke,  heap  ;  cf.  Dan.  bulk  lump,  clod, 
OSw.  bolk  crowd,  mass,  Icel.  bulkast  to  be  bulky.]  1.  A 
heap  ;  specif.  :  a  A  pile  in  which  salted  fish  are  laid  for 
curing.  Obs.  b  A  pile  of  tobacco  arranged  for  curing. 

2.  Magnitude  or  volume;  spatial  dimension;  esp.,  con¬ 
siderable  volume  ;  great  extent ;  imposing  dimension. 

Extension  being  adopted  as  the  essence  of  body,  the  curious 
result  follows,  that  the  quantity  of  mutter  is  in  all  cases  to  be 
measured  by  bulk  and  not  by  mass.  ./  Martini  au. 

The  Romans  ought  in  prudence  to  have  interfered  before  Mith- 
ridates  had  grown  to  so  large  a  bulk.  Froude. 

3  Naut.  The  hull  or  hold  of  a  ship  ;  also,  the  cargo. 

4.  The  body  of  a  man  or  an  animal,  whether  living  or  dead  ; 
esp.,  the  trunk  or  main  body  ;  as,  an  ox  of  great  bulk  ;  also, 
specif.,  the  body  of  a  church  or  of  a  vehicle. 

My  liver  leaped  within  my  bulk.  Turbervile. 
6.  Body ;  a  mass  or  aggregate  ;  esp.,  a  considerable  mass 


or  quantity. 

The  moonlight  dappled  the  square  with  still  pools  of  splendor. 
The  bulk  of  the  houses  rose  black  against  them.  Century  Mug. 


8-  Hie  main  mass  or  body  ;  the  largest  or  major  portion  ; 
as,  the  bulk  of  a  debt. 

The  bulk  of  the  people  must  labor,  Burke  told  them,  “  to  obtain 
what  by  labor  can  be  obtained.”  .7.  Morley. 

Syn.  — Size,  magnitude,  dimension,  bigness,  largeness, 
massiveness.  —  Bulk,  volume,  mass  are  here  compared  in 


their  nontechnical  senses.  Bulk  commonly  implies  an  ob-  I 
ject  of  more  or  less  definite  shape ;  volume  frequently  ap¬ 
plies  to  that  which  cannot  be  considered  as  having  outline  ; 
mass  stresses  the  idea  of  (real  or  apparent)  solidity  and  co¬ 
herence  ;  as,  “  the  bulk  of  ancient  minster  ”  ( Wordsworth), 

“  the  largeness  or  bulk  of  your  letter  ”  (.d.  Behn)  •  a  great 
volume  of  water,  of  sound  ;  the  towering  mass  of  the  Jung¬ 
frau,  a  mass  of  putty.  Fig.,  bulk  and  mass  (with  the  arti-  ! 
cle)  are  equivalent  to  the  greater  part ;  volume ,  to  the  ag-  j 
gregate  or  amount  5  as,  “  the  bulk  of  the  nation  ”  ( Hallam ), 

“  the  mass  of  religious  Englishmen  ”  (J.  H.  flew  man),  the 
volume  of  travel,  of  trade.  See  size,  bulky. 

He  is  swelled  into  jolly  dimensions  by  frequent  potutions  of 
mult  liquors,  and  his  bulk  is  still  larther ‘increased  by  a  multipli¬ 
city  "i  coats.  Irving. 

It  [the  voice]  rose  through  progressive  gradations  of  sweetness 
and  power,  until  its  volume  seemed  to  envelop  her.  Hawthorne 
And  a  huge  mass,  to  bury  or  to  hide, 

Approached  this  glory  of  the  firmament.  Wordsworth. 
in  bulk,  in  a  mass ;  not  inclosed  in  separate  packages  or  di¬ 
vided  into  parts;  in  such  shape  that  any  desired  quantity 
may  be  taken  or  sold. 

bulk  ( bulk),  v.  i.  ;  bulked  (bulkt) ;  bulk'ing.  1.  To  swell 
or  expand  ;  —  with  up. 

2.  To  be  of  bulk  ;  to  present  a  bulky  appearance  ;  to  loom 
large ;  to  be  weighty,  significant,  or  impressive. 

The  fame  of  Warburton  possibly  bulked  larger  for  the  moment 

Sir  Leslie  Stephen. 

3.  To  form  into  a  cohesive  bulk  or  mass;  as,  esparto  paper 
pulp  bulks  well 

bulk,  v.  t.  1.  To  swell  or  bulge  ;  —  with  out.  Obs. 

2.  To  pile  in  a  heap,  as  fish  for  salting  or  tobacco  for  curing. 

3.  To  ascertain  the  bulk  of,  as  a  cargo. 

4.  To  hold  in  its  bulk  or  mass,  as  a  huge  body. 

Like  an  old-world  mammoth  bulked  in  iee.  Tennyson. 
bulk'er  (bul'ker),  n.  1.  A  low-lived  person.  Obs.  Siang. 
2.  Naut.  A  person  employed  to  ascertain  the  bulk  of  goods, 
so  as  to  fix  the  amount  of  freight  or  dues  payable  on  them, 
bulk'head'  (bulk'hgd'),  n.  [See  bulk  part  of  a  building.] 

1.  Naut.  Any  of  the  upright  partitions  separating  the  vari¬ 
ous  compartments  of  a  vessel. 

2.  A  structure  of  wood  or  stone  to  resist  the  pressure  of 
earth  or  water ;  a  partition  wall  or  structure,  as  in  a  mine  ; 
the  limiting  wall  along  a  water  front. 

3-  A  boxlike  structure  rising  above  a  floor,  roof,  etc.,  as  for 
a  cover  for  an  elevator  or  stairway.  U.  S. 
bulk'head.  c.  t.  To  inclose  with  bulkheads  ;  —  with  in. 
bulkhead  line  A  line  beyond  which  a  wharf  must  not 
project ;  —  usually  the  harbor  line, 
bulk'y  (bul'kT),  a.  Of  great  bulk  or  dimensions;  of  great 
size  ;  large  ;  massive  ;  as,  bulky  volumes ;  hence,  clumsy  ; 
uuwieldy  ;  occupying  a  large  space  in  proportion  to  weight. 

A  bulky  digest  of  the  revenue  laws.  Hawthorne 
Syn.  —  Bulky,  massive,  ponderous.  Bulky  refers  to  volu¬ 
minous  size,  sometimes  with  the  implication  of  a  discrep¬ 
ancy  between  volume  and  contents  or  effectiveness  (see 
bulk)  ;  massive  refers  to  solidity  ;  ponderous  to  weight  and 
size  together,  frequently  with  the  implication  of  unwield-  j 
iness ;  as,  bulky  volumes,  a  bulky  report,  massive  folios,  a  I 
ponderous  locomotive,  his  humor  was  somewhat  ponder¬ 
ous.  See  HEAVY,  GREAT,  SIZE. 

bull  (bool),  n.  [Of  uncertain  origin.]  A  grotesque  blunder 
in  language  ;  — now  usually  applied  to  expressions  contain¬ 
ing  apparent  congruity,  but  real  incongruity,  of  ideas. 

bull,  n.  [Of  uncertain  origin.]  Weak  drink  such  as  that 
made  by  pouring  water  into  an  emptied  spirit  cask,  or,  as 
among  some  Australian  aborigines,  rinsing  out  a  sugar  bag, 
or  steeping  honey-laden  flowers. 

bull,  v.  t.  [Cf.  OF.  border  to  cheat,  and  E.  bull  a  blunder.] 
To  make  a  fool  of;  to  cheat.  Obs.  —  v.  i.  To  make  a 
bull,  or  blunder  ;  —  with  indefinite  object  it. 
bull,  n.  [ME.  bulle ,  fr.  L.  India  bubble,  stud,  knob,  LL., 
a  seal  or  stamp  :  cf.  F.  bulle.  Cf.  bill  a  writing,  bowl  a 
ball,  boil,  v.  i.)  1.  A  seal.  See  bulla,  2. 

2.  A  papal  letter  sealed  with  a  bulla,  or  with  a  red-ink  im¬ 
print  of  the  device  on  the  bulla.  Bulls  since  1878  have  been  writ¬ 
ten  iu  Roman  letters  on  ordinary  parchment,  and  since  1910  have 
been  dated  by  the  civil  calendar.  Prior  to  this  they  were  writ¬ 
ten  on  rough  parchment  and  dated  “  a  die  Incarnationis,”  i.  e., 

“  from  the  day  of  the  Incarnation.”  Cf.  apostolic  brief. 

3.  Sometimes,  an  imperial  edict,  as  of  an  emperor  of  the 
Holy  Roman  Empire. 

Bull  of  Demarcation,  the  bull  of  Alexander  VI.,  issued  in  1493, 
awarding  all  discoveries  east  of  a  meridian  100  leagues  west  ; 
of  the  Azores  to  Portugal,  and  all  west  of  that  meridian  to 
Spain.  On  the  strength  of  this  Spain  laid  claim  to  all  the 
American  continent. 

bull,  n.  [ME.  bule ,  bul,  bole  ;  akin  to  D.  bul ,  G.  bulle ,  Icel. 
bold,  Lith.  bullus ,  Lett,  bollis ,  Russ,  vol ;  prob.  fr.  the  root 
of  AS.  bellan ,  E.  bellow.']  1.  The  male  of  any  species  of 
wild  or  domestic  cattle  of  the  genus  Bos;  hence,  the  male  of 
any  very  large  quadruped,  as  the  elephant ;  also,  the  male 
elk  or  moose,  or  the  male  of  certain  other  animals,  as  the 
whale,  fur  seal,  sea  lion,  sea  elephant,  walrus,  or  terrapin. 

The  wild  bull  of  the  Old  Testament  is  thought  to  be 
the  oryx,  a  large  species  of  antelope. 

2.  One  that  resembles  a  bull  in  character  or  action,  as  in 
size,  violence,  or  loud  roaring. 

3.  [cop.]  Astron.  =  Taurus. 

4.  Stock  Exchange.  One  who  operates  in  expectation  of  a 
rise  in  the  price  of  stocks,  or  in  order  to  effect  such  a  rise  ; 

—  contrasted  with  bear. 

6.  A  crown  piece.  Slang ,  Eng. 

6  Mining,  a  =  clay  iron,  b  =  cow,  3. 
bull  In  a  china  shop,  fig.,  one  whose  position  or  action  is 
suggestive  of  that  of  a  bull  in  a  china  shop.  —  b.  of.  Stock 
Exchange,  long  of  (a  particular  stock  or  the  market).  Eng. 

-  b.  of  Bashan,  or  kine  of  Bashan.  a  bull,  or  kine,  raised  in  the 
fertile  country  east  of  the  upper  Jordan. 

Bashan  was  celebrated  for  its  breed  of  cattle  .  .  .  which  are 
also  the  types  throughout  [the]  Old  Testament  of  cruel  and 
loud-mouthed  oppressors;  similarly,  Amos  calls  the  censorious 
and  tyrannical  matrons  of  Samaria  “  kine  of  Bashan." 

Diet,  of  Bible  (Hastings). 
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—  bull  of  brass,  a  brazen  bull  used  as  an  engine  of  torture  by 
roasting  the  victim  alive  inside.  See  Phalaris.  —  b.  of  the 
bog,  the  European  bittern. 

bull  (bool),  v.  i.  To  be  in  heat;  to  take  the  bull ;  —  said 
of  a  cow.  —  v.  t.  To  serve  (the  cow) ;  —  said  of  a  bull, 
bull,  v.  1.  Stock  Exchange.  To  endeavor  to  raise  the 
market  price  of  ;  as,  to  bull  bonds  or  stocks  ;  to  endeavor 
to  raise  prices  in  ;  as,  to  bull  the  market, 
bull,  a.  [From  5th  bull.]  Large  or  big  of  its  kind  ;  as, 
a  bull  ladle;  a  bull  lathe,  etc.  (See  phrases  in  Vocab.) 

The  larger  types  of  lathes,  which  are  designated  in  the  ma¬ 
chine  shop  as  lathes,  usually  have  what  is  termed  a  “  double- 
slide  compound  tool  rest.”  J.  T  Usher. 

bul'la  (bool'd;  bul'a;  277),  n. ;  pi.  -l  je  (-e).  [L.,  bubble. 
See  bull  an  edict.]  1.  Antiq.  A  locketlike  ornament,  of 
Etruscan  origin,  worn  by  Roman  boys  and  girls  as  a  talis¬ 
man  or  protective  charm,  and  at  maturity  dedicated  to  a 
household  or  other  deity. 

When  now  my  golden  bulla  (hung  on  high 
To  household*  gods)  declar'd  me  past  a  boy.  Dry  den. 

2.  A  seal  affixed  to  a  document;  esp.,  the  round  leaden 
seal  attached  to  the  papal  bulls,  which 
has  on  one  side  a  representation  of  St. 

Peter  and  St.  Paul,  and  on  the  other  ^  * 

the  name  of  the  Pope  who  uses  it.  (I 

3.  A  rounded  ornament,  esp.  whenjf^ 
used  as  a  pendant. 

4  Med.  A  bleb  ;  a  vesicle,  or  an  eleva¬ 
tion  of  the  cuticle,  containing  a  trans¬ 
parent  watery  fluid. 

5.  Anat.  A  hollow,  thin- walled,  bony 

prominence  of  rounded  form,  as  the 
bul'la  tym'pa-ni  (tim'pd-ni)  [NL.],  situ¬ 
ated  just  beneath  the  opening  of  the  ear 
of  many  mammals,  usually  formed  of  *v  v 

the  tympanic  bone.  X*’*. , 

6.  [cap.]  Zool.  A  genus  of  marine 

shells.  See  bubble  shell.  V? , 

bul'lace  (bdol'as),  n.  [ME.  bolas ,  bo- 
lace,  F.  beloce  ;  of  uncertain  origin  ;  Bulla,  2,  of  Pope  Six- 
cf.  Arm.  bolos,  polos.]  a  A  small  wild  tu8  Iv-  (1) 
or  half-domesticated  European  plum  (Prunus  spinosa  insi- 
tilia)  related  to  the  damson,  but  of  inferior  quality.  See 
plum,  b  The  bully  tree. 

bull  apple  a  The  sweety  yellowish  brown  fruit  of  Side - 
roxyfon  rugosum,  of  Jamaica  and  northern  South  America. 
It  is  about  the  size  of  a  cherry,  b  The  tree  itself, 
bul'la-ry  (bool'd-rT),  n.  ;  pi.  -ries  (-rTz).  [LL.  bullarium ; 

cf.  F.  bullaire.]  A  collection  of  papal  bulls, 
bul'late  (bool'at ;  bill'-),  a.  [L.  buUatus ,  fr.  bulla  bubble.] 
a  Bot.  d*  Zool.  Appearing  as  if  blistered  ;  puckered  ;  as,  a 
lndlate\ea.i.  b  Anat.  Resembling,  or  provided  with,  a  bulla, 
bull  baiting  The  practice  of  baiting  bulls  witli  dogs, 
bull  boat-  A  rude,  ill-formed  canoe  made  of  hides 
stretched  over  a  w'ooden  frame  ;  —  originally  the  canoe  of 
the  Mandan  Indians.  U.  S. 

bull  brier  <>r  briar-  A  species  of  Smilax  of  the  eastern 
United  States  [S.  pseudo-china),  having  very  large  tuber¬ 
ous  and  farinaceous  rootstocks,  formerly  used  by  the  In¬ 
dians  for  a  sort  of  bread,  and  by  the  negroes  in  beer ;  — 
called  also  bamboo  brier  and  China  Inner. 
bull  chain  Logging.  A  heavy  chain  to  which  are  at¬ 
tached  a  number  of  short  chains  having  each  a  hook  on 
one  end  and  dogs  on  the  other,  used  for  drawing  logs ; 
also,  a  jack  chain  (which  see).  “ 

bull'dog^bool'dSg';  205),  n.  1.  A 
variety  of  short-haired  dog,  of 
very  compact  muscular  build, 
and  of  remarkable  courage  and 
tenacity  of  grip  ;  —  so  named, 
probably,  from  being  formerly 
employed  in  baiting  bulls. 

2  a  A  cannon,  esp.  on  ship¬ 
board.  Obs.  b  A  pistol  or  a  re¬ 
volver;  —  now  confined  to  one  of 
large  caliber  and  short  barrel. 

3.  a  A  sheriff  ’s  officer.  Obs.  b 
In  the  universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  a  proctor’s 
attendant. 

4-  Metal.  A  refractory  material  used  as  a  furnace  lining, 
obtained  by  calcining  mill  cinder. 

bull'dog',  a.  Characteristic  of,  or  like,  a  bulldog;  stub¬ 
born  ;  as,  bidldog  courage ;  having  a  grip  like  a  bulldog ; 
as,  a  bulldog  wrench. 

bulldog  ant,  a  large,  pugnacious,  and  venomous  Australian 
ant. —  b.  bat,  any  of  numerous  bats  of  Molossus,  flyctinomvs, 
or  allied  genera;  — so  called  from  the  shape  of  the  face.  — 
b.  forcepa,  Surg.,  spring  forceps  for  grasping  an  artery,  etc., 
to  arrest  hemorrhage.  —  b.  wrench,  an  alligator  wrench, 
bull  donkey-  Logging.  A  large  donkey  engine,  fitted 
with  drum  and  cable  for  hauling  logs, 
bull'doze'  (bdol'doz'),  v.  t.;  bull'dozed  (-dozd');  bull'doz'- 
ing  (-doz'Tng).  To  restrain  or  coerce  by  intimidation  or  vio¬ 
lence  ;  —  used  originally  of  the  intimidation  of  negro  voters, 
in  Louisiana.  Colloq.,  U.  S. 

bull'dOZ  er  (-doz'er),  n.  1.  One  who  bulldozes;  also,  that 
which  is  used  as  a  means  of  intimidating,  as  a  pistol.  Colloq. 
2  Mach.  An  upsetting  machine,  as  a  forging  or  bending 
press,  esp.  one  operated  by  a  hydraulic  ram. 
bull  earing-  flaut.  An  earing  fixed  to  the  yard  instead  of 
to  the  sail.  See  sail,  lllust. 

bul'len-nail'  (bobl'^n-naK),  n.  [bull  large,  having  a  large 
head  -f-  nail.]  A  nail  with  a  round  head  and  short  shank, 
tinned  and  lacquered. 

bul'let  (b<5ol'6t ;  -it ;  7,151),  n.  [F.  boulet  cannon  ball,  dim. 
of  boule  ball ;  cf.  also  F.  boulette  a  small  ball.  See  bull 
an  edict.]  1.  A  small  ball. 

2.  A  missile,  usually  of  lead,  and  round  or  elongated,  to  be 
discharged  from  a  rifle,  musket,  pistol,  or  the  like. 

3.  A  cannon  ball ;  also,  a  missile  for  a  sling.  Obs.  or  R. 


bulb'y  (-bt),  a.  Like  a  bulb. 

bulch.  4*  bulge. 

bulch,  n.  =  bulch i. v. 

bul'chin,  w.  [  Dim.  of  6mZ/.]  A 

bull  calf  ;  —  also  used  as  a  term 

of  endearment.  Obs.  or  Dial. 

bulde  d*  build. 

bul'der  (bdbl'dPr ;  bdbl'Dr). 

Var.  of  BULLER  Scot. 

bule.  d*  BOIL,  BULL. 

bule  (bill).  Dial.  Eng.  var.  of 

B<H'L,  BULLE. 

bu'le.  Var.  of  boule. 

bu  leu  te'ri-um  (bdb'lfl-te'rY- 

t/m  ;  bQ'-).  Var.  of  BOULKUTK- 

RiON.  [rian.l 

BuIr.  Abbr.  Bulgaria  ;  Bulga- 1 


Bul-gar'ic  (bdbl-gtir'Ik  ;  bfil-), 
a.  =  Bulgarian. 
bulge  hoop.  The  hoop  nearest 
the  middle  of  a  cask, 
bulge  water.  =  bilge  water. 
bulge  ways.  =  biloe  ways. 
bulies.  +  bellows. 
bulimong  Var.  of  bullimoxo. 
bu'li-my  (bfl'lI-mT),  n.  Med. 
=  BULIMIA. 

bulk.  Obs. or  dial.equiv.of  rolk. 
bulked  (btilkt),  a.  Having 
bulk  :  —  usually  in  composition, 
bulk'i-ly.  adr.  ol  bulky. 
bul 'kin.  n.  Bulchin.  Obs . 
bulk'i  ness.  n.  See  -ness. 
bulk'ish,  a.  See-isn. 


bulk  modulus  =  modulus  of 
cubic  COMPRESSIBILITY, 
bulk 'some.  a.  See  -some. — 
bulk'some-ness.  n.  [Eng. I 

bulk'y,/?.  A  policeman. 
bull.  +  boil. 

bull  (b(Tol),  n.  [Cf.  Dan.  dial. 
bul  beam  of  a  harrow.  ]  A  main 
bar  of  a  harrow.  Scot.  Sf  Dial. 
Eng. 

bull.  n.  [F.  bulle,  fr.  L.  bulla.] 
A  bubble.  Obs.  5r  R. 

Bull.  John.  See  John  Bull. 
bullace  grape.  The  muscadine 
bullace  tree.  =  bullace. 
bul'la-hoo'  (bfiKd-hoo').  Var. 
of  ballaiioo. 


bull  ant.  The  bulldog  ant. 
bul'lar.  +  buller. 
bul'la-ry.  +  boilart. 
bul'lat-ed  (bdbl'at-Sd  ;  bid'-) 
a.  Having  a  bulla  ;  bullate. 
bul-la'tion  (bu-la'shun),  n.  A 
bullate  growth  or  form, 
bull  bait.  =  bull  baiting. 
bull  bat.  The  night  hawk, 
bull  bay.  The  evergreen  mag¬ 
nolia  of  the  southern  United 
States  ( Magnolia  fat  id  a). 
bull'bear',  n.  A  bugbear.  Obs. 
bull 'beg  gar  (bdt>l'h?g'?r),  n. 
A  bogy;  bugbear;  specter, 
bull'ber-ry  (-b6r-T),  ??.  [bull + 
berry.]  The  buffalo  berry. 


bull 'comb  er  (-kom'er),  n.  A 
searnboid  beetle,  esp.  Typhieus 
vulgaris  of  Europe, 
bull  daisy.  The  oxeye  daisy, 
bull'dog'gy  (-dSg'Y),*//.  Like  a 
bulldog. 

bullrdog  iBm(-Yz’m),w.  See -ism. 
bulldog  pipe.  A  kind  of  short 

brierwood  pipe, 
bulle.  -fr  boi  l. 

;  bulled,  a.  [Cf.  boln,  t\  t.] 
Swollen.  Obs. 

bul'len.  /?.  The  awn  or  chaff 
from  flax  or  hemp, 
bul'len-bul'len  <  bd&l  '• n-bdbl'- 
en),n.  (Native  Australian  name, 
from  its  cry.]  The  lyre  bird. 


bul'ler  (bd&l'er),  v.  i.  [Cf. 
Sw.  bullra  to  make  a  noise,  Dan. 
bvldri ,  and  E.  boil,  j  Scot,  a  To 
roar;  bellow,  b  To  boil;  foam; 
seethe.  Obs. 

bul'ler,  n.  Scot.  1.  A  roaring 
or  seething  turmoil  of  waters. 

2.  A  caldronlike  place  on  the 
seacoast  in  which  the  water  is 
in  turmoil  ;— used  esn,  of  the 
Buffers  of  Buchan  (DtiK'dn). 
such  a  recess  on  the  coast  of 
Buchan,  Scotland, 
bul-les'cence  ( bdb-lCs'gns  ;  bfi-h 
n.  [L.  bullescens,  p.  pr.  of  bul- 
lescere,  incho.  fr.  bullare  to  bub¬ 
ble.]  State  of  being  bullate.  R. 


food,  foot ;  out,  oil ;  chair  ;  go  ;  sing,  iijk  ;  then,  thin ;  nature,  verdure  (250) ;  K  rz  ch  in  G.  ich,  acli  (144) ;  boN  ;  yet ;  zh  =  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Guide. 

Full  explanations  of  Abbreviations,  Si^ns,  etc.,  Immediately  precede  the  Vocabulary. 
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BUM 


Bullfinch  ( Pyr - 
rhula  europtea) 


4.  The  fetlock  of  a  horse. 

6.  Angling.  A  sinker. 

bul'l©  tin  (bdol'e-tln  ;  277),  n.  [F.  bulletin ,  fr.  It.  bullet- 
tino,  dim.  of  bulletla,  dim.  of  bulla ,  bolla ,  an  edict  of  the 
Pope,  from  L.  bulla  bubble.  See  bull  an  edict.]  1.  A 
brief  or  condensed  statement  of  news  to  the  public,  esp.  as 
issued  by  an  acknowledged  authority ;  a  public  notice  or  an¬ 
nouncement  of  some  important  current  event ;  as,  the  War 
Department’s  bulletins  ;  newspaper  bulletins. 

2.  A  periodical  publication,  esp.  one  containing  the  pro¬ 
ceedings  of  a  society. 

bul'le-tln,  v.  t.;  bul'le-tined  (-tlnd) ;  bul'le-tin-ing.  To 
make  public  by  a  bulletin  ;  to  give  out  bulletins  of. 
bulletin  board  A  board  on  which  bulletins  are  posted, 
bull'ilght'  (bdbl'fit/),  bullfighting,  n.  A  spectacle  in 
which  men  torment,  and  fight  with,  a  bull 
or  bulls  in  an  arena,  for  public  amusement. 

It  is  of  great  antiquity,  but  has  been  aban- 
donedainong  civilized  peoples, except  in  Span¬ 
ish-  or  Portuguese-speaking  countries. 

—  bull 'fighter  (-er),  n. 
bullfinch  (-finch/ ;  140),  n.  Any  of  sev¬ 
eral  birds  of  the  genus  Pyrrhula  and  other 
related  genera,  esp.  P.  europsea ,  a  bird  of 
Europe  allied  to  the  grosbeaks,  having  the 
breast,  cheeks,  and  throat  red.  As  a  cage 
bird  it  is  highly  valued  for  its  remarkable  power  of  learn¬ 
ing  to  whistle  correctly 
various  musical  airs. 

bullfrog'  (-frbg7),  n.  A 
very  large  North  Ameri¬ 
can  frog  ( Rana  catesbi- 
ana),  sometimes  becom¬ 
ing  eight  inches  long;  — 
so  named  from  its  loud 
bellowing  notes  and 
heavy  build.  Also,  some¬ 
times,  the  allied  species 
R.  aurora ,  of  the  Pacific 
States. 

bull'head'  (-h  ?  d'),  n.  BuU{r0  (fia.a  cateshiana).  (1) 

1.  Any  of  various  fishes  V6' 

so  called  from  their  large  head  ;  esp.  :  a  Any  of  several  cat- 
fishes  of  the  genus 
Ameiurus ,  abundant 
in  the  fresh  waters  of 
the  United  States. 

The  commonest  spe¬ 
cies  in  the  East,  A. 
ncbulosus ,  does  not 
usually  exceed  a  foot 
in  length  ;  the  black  , 

bullhead  ( A .  melas)  Blttck  Bullhead  (Ameiurus  melas). 

is  still  smaller,  b  =  miller’ s-thu mb.  c  =  sculpin.  d  In 
New  Zealand,  a  fresh-water  gobioid  fish  ( Eleotris  gobioi- 
des).  e  A  marine  scisenoid  food  fish  ( Larimus  fasciatus) 
of  the  southern  United  States. 

2  a  The  black- bellied  plover;  —  called  also  beetlehead. 
b  The  golden  plover,  c  The  golden-eye  duck.  Local,  U.  S. 

3.  The  tadpole.  Local. 

4.  A  stupid  fellow  ;  a  lubber.  Colloq.  Johnson. 

6-  Bot.  An  abnormal  flower  in  which  the  corolla  is  partly 
or  w'holly  replaced  by  foliage  leaves  ;  —  applied  especially 
to  violets,  among  which  it  is  of  common  occurrence. 

6.  Mech.  A  head  of  approximately  bulbous  section,  as  of 
a  rivet  or  a  rail ;  also,  a  bullheaded  rail, 
bull'head'ed  (bool'hgd'gd ;  -Td  ;  87,  151),  a.  1.  Head¬ 
strong  ;  obstinate  ;  stupidly  stubborn. 

2.  Mech.  Having  a  bullhead  ;  specif.,  Railroads,  designat¬ 
ing  a  kind  of  double-ended  rail  with  one  bulbous  end  larger 
than  the  other,  the  small  end  being  designed  to  fit  in  a  chair 

—  bull  head 'ed-ness,  n. 

bullhead  shark.  The  Port  Jackson  shark,  or  other  related 
cestraciont  shark. 

bullfng,  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  of  bull.  Specif. :  vb.  n.  The  dis¬ 
lodging  of  rock  by  exploding  blasting  charges  in  fissures, 
bulling  bar,  a  bar  to  ram  clay  into  cracks  before  blasting. 
bul'Uon  (bdol'y&n),  n.  [Cf.  the  earlier  spelling  bullyon  a 
hook  used  for  fastening  the  dress,  a  button,  stud,  an  em¬ 
bossed  ornament  of  various  kinds,  e.  g.,  on  the  cover  of  a 
book,  on  bridles  or  poitrels,  for  purses,  for  breeches  and 
doublets,  LL.  bullio  the  swelling  of  boiling  water,  a  mass  of 
gold  or  silver,  F.  bouillon  bubble,  boiling,  boulon  a  small 
round  mass,  a  bolt,  pin,  L.  bulla  boss,  stud,  bubble  (see 
bull  an  edict).  But  sense  2  is  prob.  fr.  F.  billon  base  coin, 
LL.  billio  bullion,  influenced  by  some  derivative  fr.  L.  bulla 
bubble.  Cf.  billon,  billet  a  stick.]  1.  A  place  where 
precious  metals  are  tested,  minted,  or  exchanged.  Obs. 

2.  Coinage,  a  Gold  or  silver,  considered  merely  as  so 
much  metal,  without  regard  to  any  value  imparted  to  it  by 
its  form ;  as,  the  bullion  contained  in  a  silver  dollar ; 
specif.,  uncoined  gold  or  silver,  in  the  shape  of  bars,  ingots, 
or  the  like,  or  even  in  plate  or  other  form ;  as,  coin  and 
bullion.  Hence,  uncurrent  coin,  b  Formerly,  any  metal 
in  the  mass ;  as,  brass  bullion,  c  Billon.  Obs.  d  Unre¬ 
fined  precious  metal.  Obs.  Milton. 


3.  A  rounded  metallic  ornament,  or  boss,  as  of  gold,  silver, 
or  copper,  on  bridles,  saddles,  rings,  books,  etc.  Obs. 

The  clasps  and  bullion s  were  worth  u  thousand  pound.  Shelton. 

4.  Putfed-out  trunk  hose  of  Elizabethan  style.  Obs. 

5.  Heavy  twisted  fringe,  esp.  that  made  of  fine  gold  or 
silver  wire  and  used  for  epaulets. 

6.  Glass  Manvf.  In  making  crown  glass,  the  point  or 
lump  of  glass  which  eventually  becomes  the  bull’s-eye.  See 
bull’s-eye,  8. 

bullion  balance.  A  sensitive  beam  balance  of  heavy  con¬ 
struction,  used  for  weighing  bullion  and  specie, 
bullion  bar.  Glass  Blowing.  A  bar  upon  which  the  mol¬ 
ten  glass  at  the  end  of  a  blowing  tube  is  rested  to  assist  in 
bringing  it  to  spherical  shape, 
bullion  point-  1.  Glass  Blowing.  =  bullion,  7?.,  6. 

2.  Finance,  in  foreign  exchange,  the  rate  at  which  bul¬ 
lion  can  be  shipped  without  loss  in  payment  of  accounts. 
See  gold  point. 

bullish  (bdbl'Tsh),  a.  Partaking  of  the  nature  of  a  bull, 
or  a  blunder. 

bullish,  a.  1.  Pertaining  to,  or  resembling,  a  bull ;  head¬ 
strong  ;  as,  a  bullish  nature. 

2.  Stock  Exchange.  Inclined  to  bull  the  market ;  tending 
to  rise  in  price  ;  as,  a  bullish  feeling  ;  a  bullish  market, 
bull  mallee  Any  large,  deeply  rooted  mallee.  Australia. 
bull'— necked'  (-n6kt7),  a.  Having  a  short  and  thick  neck. 
buU  nettle  A  coarse  and  pricklv  solanaceous  weed  ( So¬ 
lan  u/n  carolinense)  with  purplish  flowers  and  yellow  fruit. 
It  abounds  in  waste  land  throughout  the  eastern  and 
southern  United  States, 
bull'nose  (bdol'noz'),  n.  1  An 
overgrown  hard  clam.  Local. 

2.  A  small  plane,  having  the  iron 
set  near  the  fore  end  of  the  stock; 

—  called  also  bull-nosed  plane. 

3.  Arch,  tl*  Carpentry.  = 
bull’s-nose. 

bull'ock  (-wk),  n.  [AS.  bulluc  a 
young  bull.  See  bull.]  1.  A  young  bull,  or  any  male  of 
the  ox  kind.  Obs.  or  Dial. 

2  A  castrated  bull ;  an  ox  or  steer. 
buU'OCk,  v.  t.  To  bully.  Obs. 

She  shan’t  think  to  bullock  and  domineer  over  me.  Foote. 
bul'lous  (bool'ws  ;  bQl'-),  a.  Med.  Resembliug,  or  char¬ 
acterized  by,  bullae  ;  vesicular, 
bull  pen.  1-  A  pen  for  a  bull  or  bulls. 

2.  The  barracks  in  a  lumbering  camp.  Lumberers'  Cant. 

3.  An  inclosure,  like  a  cattle  pen  or  corral,  in  which  pris¬ 
oners  are  kept  in  time  of  riot.  Colloq.,  Western  U.  S. 

bull  Pine  a  A  common  and  widely  distributed  pine  of 
the  western  United  States  (Pinus  ponder osa).  It  attains  a 
height  of  100  feet,  and  is  an  important  timber  tree.  The 
leaves  are  long,  the  bark  yellowish  (whence  the  name  yel¬ 
low  pine),  and  the  wood  strong  and  reddish  in  color, 
b  Any  of  several  other  pines,  as  the  shortleaf  pine,  the  pond 
pine,  the  loblolly,  the  Jeffrey  pine,  and  the  limber  pine, 
bull  pump.  Mining.  A  direct  single-acting  pumping  en¬ 
gine,  with  the  steam  cylinder  placed  above  the  pump, 
bull  riveter.  Mach.  A  large  stationary  riveter  operated 
by  a  kind  of  ram. 

bull'— roar' er,  n.  A  slat  of  wood  tied  to  the  end  of  a  thong, 
so  called  because  whirling  the  slat  causes  an  intermittent 
roaring.  It  is  used,  notably  by  the  Australian  aborigines, 
in  religious  rites,  and  is  supposed  to  be  of  extreme  antiq¬ 
uity.  It  survives  as  a  toy  among  civilized  peoples, 
bull  rope.  1  In  well  boring,  the  rope  from  which  the  bor¬ 
ing  tools  are  suspended  and  by  which  they  are  worked. 

2.  Naut.  A  rope  working  through  a  bull’s-eye,  esp.  one 
used  in  securing  a  light  yard  or  mast, 
bull  set.  A  kind  of  small  hammer  for  breaking  stone, 
often  used  with  a  striking  hammer. 

Bull’s  Eye  (boblz).  Astron.  Aldebaran  (which  see),  a  st*~ 
in  Taurus,  or  the  Bull. 

bull  s'-eye',  n.  1.  Naut.  A  small  circular  or  oval  wooder 
block  without  sheaves,  having  a  groove  around  it  and  a  hole 
through  it. 

2.  a  A  small  round  cloud,  with  a  ruddy  center,  supposed 
by  sailors  to  portend  a  storm.  Rare  b  The  eye  of  a 
storm  (see  eye,  n.);  — also  used  adjectively. 

3.  A  small  thick  disk  of  glass  inserted  in  a  deck,  roof, 
floor,  ship’s  side,  etc.,  to  let  in  light. 

4.  A  circular  or  oval  opening  for  air  or  light. 

5.  A  lens  of  short  focal  distance  used  for  concentrating 
rays  of  light ;  —  called  also  bull’s-eye  condenser.  Also,  a 
lantern  with  such  a  lens. 

6.  The  center  of  a  target ;  also,  a  shot  which  hits  it. 

7  A  thick  knob  or  protuberance  left  on  glass  by  the  end 
of  the  pipe  tn«*oogv  which  it  was  blown. 

8  A  thick  ola-fashioned  watch.  Colloq. 

9.  A  kind  of  very  hard  globular  candy  or  sweet. 

Huge  bull's-eyes  and  unctuous  toffy.  T.  Hughes. 

10.  An  ornament  of  gold  lace,  for  a  uniform. 

11.  a  The  golden  plover,  b  The  black-bellied  plover.  Lo¬ 
cal,  Ireland. 

12.  The  oxeye  daisy. 

bull’s-fOOt,  n.  a  A  claw  bar  in  shape  resembling  a  bull’s 
foot,  b  A  circular  file,  with  handle  bent  at  a  right  angle, 
used  for  filing  depressed  surfaces, 
bull  snake  The  pine_snake  of  the  United  States, 
bull’s'-nose'  (boolz'noz'),  n.  Arch.  An  external  angle 
when  obtuse  or  rounded. 


Bullnose,  2. 


bull  terrier.  One  of  a  breed  of  dogs  produced  by  crossing 
the  bulldog  and  terrier,  possessing  much  of 
the  strength  and  courage  of  the  former  with 
the  activity  of  the  latter.  They  are  symmet¬ 
rical  and  graceful,  with 
compact  muscles  and 
smooth  coat,  and  should 
be  entirely  white, 
bull  thistle  A  European 
thistle  ( Carduus  lanceola- 
tus)  extensively  natural¬ 
ized  as  a  w  eed  in  the  U  u  i ted 
States.  It  has  rather  large 
heads  and  very  prickly 
leaves 

bull  trout,  a  Ill  England,  Bull  Terrier, 

any  of  several  kinds  of  sea  trout,  as  Salma  trutta  and  3. 
cambricus.  b  The  Dolly  Varden  trout, 
bull'whack'  (bool'liwXk/),  71.  West.  U.  S.  A  long  heavy  whip 
with  short  handle.  —  v.  t.  To  strike  with  a  bullwhack. 


bull  wheel.  A  wheel,  or  drum,  on  which  a  rope  is  wound 
for  hauling  or  lifting  logs,  well-boring  tools,  etc. 
bul'ly  (bool'I),  n.  ;pl.  -lies  (-Tz).  [Cf.  dial,  bully  a  tumult, 
riot.]  1.  a  Eton  Football.  A  scrimmage,  b  Association 
Football.  A  sort  of  scrimmage  or  mixed-up  and  exciting 
play  ;  as,  a  bully  in  front  of  goal. 

2.  Field  Hockey.  The  putting  of  the  ball  in  play,  two 
players,  one  from  each  side,  being  stationed  opposite  one 
another,  with  the  ball  between,  to  be  played  at  a  signal. 

3  Rackets  &  Fives.  =  rally 

bul'ly,  v.  t.  Field  Hockey.  To  put  (the  ball)  in  play  by 
means  of  a  bully. 

bul'ly,  n.  [Cf.  LG.  bullerjaan,  bullerbak,  bullerbrook,  a 
blusterer,  D.  bidder aar  a  blusterer,  bulderen  to  bluster ; 
prob.  of  imitative  origin  ;  or  cf.  MHG.  buole  lover,  G. 
buhle.~\  1.  a  Sweetheart;  darling;  —  applied  to  either 
sex.  Obs.  b  Good  fellow  ;  fine  chap.  Obs.  C  Companion ; 
“  mate  ;  ”  “  pardner.”  Dial.  Eng. 

2.  A  blustering  fellow,  more  insolent  than  courageous  ; 
one  given  to  browbeating,  threatening,  and  quarreling. 

Bullies  seldom  execute  the  threats  they  deal  in.  Palmerston. 

3.  Specif. :  a  The  protector  of  a  prostitute,  b  A  hired 
ruffian  or  bravo.  Obsoles. 

4.  A  kind  of  two-masted  sailboat.  Newfoundland. 

5.  Any  of  several  blennioid  fishes,  as  the  shanny. 
bul'ly,  a.  1.  Jovial;  dashing;  good  or  gallant ;  —  esp.  m 

bully  boy,  a  term  of  familiarity  or  good-natured  address. 

2  Fine;  excellent;  first  rate ;  as,  a  bully  horse.  Slang , 
U.  S.,  <1*  Colonial  Eng. 

3.  Like  or  characteristic  of  a  bully, 
bul'ly,  inter j.  Good;  well  done;  bravo.  Slang ,  U.  S.  <5c  Colo¬ 
nial  Eng. 

bul'ly,  v.  t. ;  bul'lied  (-Id) ;  bul'ly-ing.  To  intimidate 
by  an  overbearing,  swaggering  demeanor  or  by  threats ;  to 
act  the  part  of  a  bully  toward  ;  to  domineer, 
bul'ly,  v.  i.  To  act  as  a  bully. 

Syn. —  Bluster,  swagger,  hector,  domineer, 
bul'ly  (bOol'T),  ».,  bully  beef.  [F.  bouilli  boiled  meat, 
fr.  bouillir  to  boil.  See  boil,  v.  The  word  bouilli  was 
formerly  commonly  used  on  the  labels  of  canned  beef.] 
Pickled  or  canned  beef. 

bul'ly  rag  (bdol'T-rSg),  v.  t.  [Cf.  bully,  n.  &  y  ,  and  rag 
to  scold,  rail.]  To  intimidate  by  bullying ;  to  scold  abu¬ 
sively  ;  to  rally  contemptuously  ;  to  badger, 
bully  tree  Any  of  several  West  Indian  sapotaceous  trees, 
esp.  Mimusops  g/obosa,  species  of  Dipholis,  and  Achras  za- 
pota.  The  first  yields  balata  gum. 

bul'rush  (bo’Si'rush'),  n.  [ME.  bulrysche,  bolroysche  ;  of 
uncertain  origin,  peril,  fr.  bole  stem  -f-  m$A.]  A  kind 
of  large  rush,  growing  in  wet  land  or  in  water  ;  esp.:  a  la 
England  :  (1)  The  cat-tail  or  reed  mace  ( Typha  latifolim 
and  T.  angustifolia).  (2)  The  lake  club-rush  (Scirpus  la~ 
custris).  b  In  America:  (1)  The  common  rush  Jtmcus 
effusus.  (2)  Any  of  various  species  of  Sdrpusy  or  club- 
rush.  See  rush.  —  bul'rush' y  (-T),  a. 
blll'tow  (bool'to),  7i.  A  trawl;  a  boulter;  the  mode  of 
fishing  with  a  boulter  or  spiller. 

bul'wark  (bdfil'wdrk  ;  277),  n.  [Cf.  D.  bolwerk,  G.  bolt- 
tverk,  Sw.  bolverk ,  Dan.  bolv'drk,  bulvdrk  ampart ;  prob. 
akin  to  G.  bohle  plank,  and  werk  work,  defense.  See  bole 
stem,  work,  n. ;  cf.  boulevard.]  1.  A  solid,  wall-like 
structure  raised  for  defense,  usually  not  too  high  for 
the  defenders  to  fire  over  ;  a  rampart ;  a  parapet ;  also,  a 
breakwater  or  sea  wall. 

2.  That  which  secures  against  an  enemy,  or  defends  from 
attack  ;  any  means  of  defense  or  protection. 

3.  The  side  of  a  ship  above  the  upper  deck  ;  —  usually  pi. 
Syn.  — See  rampart. 

bul'wark,  v.  t.  ;  bul'warked  (-wdrkt);  bul'wark-ino.  To 
fortify  or  secure  with  or  as  with  a  bulwark;  to  secure  by 
a  fortification  ;  to  protect. 

Of  some  proud  city,  bulwarked  round  and  armed 
With  rising  towers.  Glover. 

bulwark  plating-  The  light  plating  which  projects 
above  the  hull  plating  of  a  vessel  to  serve  as  a  bulwark, 
bum  (bum;  dial,  bdbm),  v.  i.  ;  bummed  (bfimd;  bdomd); 
bum'ming.  [See  boom,  v.  i.,  to  roar.]  To  make  a  murmur¬ 
ing  or  humming  sound.  Obs.  or  Dial. 


bullet.  +  BILLET, 
bul'let-ed.  a.  Provided  with 
bullets  ;  also,  bullet-shaped, 
bul'let  head  .  n.  1.  A  round  or 
bullet-shaped  head. 

2.  A  pig-headed  person.  Colloq., 
U.  S.  —  bullet-head'ed-ness.  >1. 
bul'let-proof  ,  a.  Proof  against 
bullets. 

bullet  screw.  A  screw  at  the 
end  of  a  ramrod  for  drawing  a 
bullet  from  a  gun  barrel, 
bullet  shell.  An  explosive 
bullet. 

bullet  tree.  =  bully  tree. 
bullet  wood.  The  wood  of  the 
bully  tree. 

bulUfaced't  bobl'fast'La.  Large- 
faced. 

bull'feast',  n.  A  bullfight  or 
bull  baiting 

bull'flnch'.  n.  [Perh.  for  bull 
fence.  1  Hedge  too  high  for  a 
mounted  hunter  to  leap.  Eng. 
bull 'finch'',  v  i.  To  force  one’s 
wav  through  a  bullfinch.  Eng. 
bull 'finch  er,  n.  =  bullfinch, 
a  hedge. 

bull 'fist  (-fist),  bull'fice  <-fTs), 
n.  [Cf.  G.  bofist,  AS-  ividfesfist 


puffball,  E.  fist  a  foul  odor.] 
The  giant  puffball.  [gold.  [ 
bull  flower.  The  marsh  mari-| 
bull 'foot',  bull’s'-, n.  Coltsfoot, 
bull  grape.  The  muscadine, 
bull  grass.  The  soft  chess  (Bro- 
miis  7iord eaceus). 
bullhead  kelp.  The  bladder  kelp 
i  \  , , ,  ocystis  liitkt  ana), 
bullhead  lily.  The  spatterdock. 
bull  hoof.  n.  A  West  Indian 
passion  flower  ( Passi flora  mu- 
rucuja)  with  leaves  suggestive 
of  a  cloven  hoof.  Jamaica. 
Bul'li-dae  (bdbl'Y-de:  bill'-),  n. 
pi.  [NL.  See  bulla.]  Zool. 
The  family  of  tectibranchiate 
mollusks  containing  the  bubble 
shells  and  allied  forms.  See 
bubble  shell  and  Acera  a 
bul'li-form  (-fdrm),  a.  Pot.  (L. 
bulla  bubble  4-  -form.']  Bullate. 
bul'li-mong  (bdfil'Y-mttng),  n. 
A  mixture  of  various  grains  and 
forage  plants  sowed  together. 
Eng.  [lion.  Obs.  I 

bul'lion-er,  n.  A  dealer  in  bul-l 
bul 'lion-ism  (-Yz’m),  n.  Advo¬ 
cacy  of  a  metallic  medium  of 
exchange.  —  bul'lion-ist,  n. 


bullion  lace.  Lace  made  of  gold 
and  silver  thread.  Cf.  bullion, 5. 
bul 'lion-less.  a.  See -less. 
bul'ii-rag.  Var.  ot  bullyrao. 
bull'ish-ly,  adr.  of  bullish. 
bull 'ism  (bdbl'Yz’m),  n.  The 
making  of  verbal  blunders,  or 
bulls.  [See  -ist.I 

bull'ist,  i).  [See  bull  an  edict.] | 
bul 'lit  grape  (bdbl'Yt).  =  bul- 
LACE  RAPE. 

bul-li'tion  ( bi7-lYsh'un),  n.  [L. 
bullire,  bullitum ,  to  boil.  See 
boil,  v.  ».]  A  boiling.  Obs. 
bull  mackerel.  The  chub  mack¬ 
erel  ( Scomber  japonicus). 
bull'neck',  n.  a  The  canvas- 
back  duck,  b  The  ruddy  duck. 
Local.  U.  S. 

bull  net.  A  hoop-shaped  fish  net 
of  considerable  size, 
bull'nut',  ii-  The  mocker  nut. 
bull  oak.  Either  of  two  Austra¬ 
lian  beefwood  trees  (Casvarina 
equisetifolia  and  C.  glauca ). 
bul'lock’s-eye'./i.  1.  Houseleek. 
2.  =  bull’s-eye,  4.  [apple.  I 
bul  'lock’  s-heart',  11.  Custard  | 
bullock’s  lungwort.  Dial.  Eng. 
a  Common  lungwort,  b  Mullein. 


bul'lock-y  (bdbl'uk-T),  n.  Driver 
of  a  bullock  wagon.  Australia. 
bulloe8.  +  BULLACE. 

bul 'lose  (bdbl'Os ;  bfil'-),  a. 
Bullous. 

bullot  +  BULLET, 
bull 'pates',  n.,  or  bull 'pates' 
grass  (bdbl 'pats').  Tufted  hair 
grass  ( Descnampsia  csesjdtosa). 
bull  plum.  The  sloe.  [pates.  I 
bull'-poll'f-pfil'),  n.  =  bull- | 
bull 'pout' (pout'),  n.  The  com¬ 
mon  bullhead  ( Ameiurus nebulo- 
sus)  or  related  catfish, 
bull  pup.  A  young  bulldog, 
bull  rattle,  a  The  white  cam¬ 
pion.  b  The  bladder  campion, 
bull  redfish.  The  red  drumfish. 
bull  ring,  a  An  arena  for  bull¬ 
fights  or  bull  baiting,  b  A  ring 
for  fastening  a  bull, 
bull'-rout  (bdbl'rout'),  n.  An 
Australian  scorpa?noid  fish  (No¬ 
test  hes  robust  a)  of  both  fresh 
and  salt  water,  noted  for  the  poi¬ 
sonous  spines  on  its  head, 
bull '-run',  or  bull'-run'ning,  n. 
A  bull  baiting. 

bull 'rush.  Var.  of  bulrush. 
bull 'seg'  or  -segg',  n.  [Cf.  bul¬ 


rush,  sedge.]  The  cat-tail 
Dial.  Eng. 

bull  seg  or  segg.  I  Cf.  dial,  segg 
a  bull  or  pig  castrated  when  full- 
rown.  ]  A  bull  stag.  Dial.  Eng. 
uU’s'-eyed'  (bdblz'Yd'),  a. 
Containing  or  formed  into  a 
bull’s-eye. 

bull’s  feather.  A  mark  of  cuck- 
oldry.  Obs.  [ heart.  I 

bull’ s-heart.  w.  =  bollock’s-! 
bull’s  noon.  Midnight. Dial. Eng. 
bull  stag.  A  castrated  bull, 
bulls 'wool'  (bdblz'wrthl'),  n. 
See  stringybark.  Colloq..  Aus¬ 
tralia.  [plow.  | 

bull  tongue.  A  single-shovel  | 
bull' weed  .  n.  [ bole  a  stem  -f- 
weed.)  Knapweed, 
bull'whack  er  (bdbl'hwfik'?r), 
w.  A  driver  of  oxen.  Colloq., 
Western  U.  S. 

bull' wort'  (-wOrt').  n.  a  Bish- 
op’s-weed.  b  Water  betony. 
bul'ly  (bcibl'Y).  n.;  i>l.  -lies(-Tz). 
Kind  of  miner’s  hammer.  Eng. 
bul'ly-dom,  n.  See  -dom. 
bui'ly-huff',».A  bragging  bully, 
bul'ly-ism  (-Yz’m),//.  See -ism. 
bul'ly-rook',  n.  Also  bul'ly- 


rock'.  Obs.  a  A  boon  compan¬ 
ion.  b  A  bully  or  bravo, 
buln'-buln'  (native  bdol’n- 
bdol’n).  Var.  of  bullen-bullew- 
bulne.  +  boln. 
bu;-ree'dy  (b<)bl-r€'dY),  n.  Cor¬ 
rupt.  of  puriri. 

bu  86  (btils),  n.  [Pg.  bolsa.  Cf. 
bourse.]  A  purse  or  bag  in 
which  to  carry  or  measure  dia¬ 
monds.  gold  duet,  etc.  ;  hence,  a 
arcel  or  quantity  of  jewels, 
ult.  *f*  BOLT, 
bul  tell.  +  BOULTEU 
bulten.  bolt. 
bulter.  f  bolter. 
bul 'ter  (bhl't5r),  or  bul'tey 
(bnl'tY),  n.  [Etym  uncertain.] 
A  boulter.  [biltong,  j 

bul'tong  (bdbl'tbng).  Var.  of  | 
bulture.  +  bolter. 
bul ' wand'  (b<5t>l'w5ndO,  n.  The 
common  mugwort. 
bum  (bQm),  n.  [Origin  uncert] 
The  buttocks.  Obs.  or  Low. 
bum,  n.  Short  for  bum  bailiff. 
Great  Britain. 

bum,  v.  i.  To  manage  or  handle 
a  bum  boat.  Eng.  Rare. 
bum  (bQm  ;  dial.  b<56m),  v.  t. 


ale,  senate,  c&re,  Am,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofa  ;  eve,  Svent,  find,  recent,  maker ;  Ice,  111 ;  old,  obey,  orb,  ftdd,  sSft,  cdnnect ;  use,  unite,  urn,  up,  circus,  menu  ; 

a  Foreign  Word.  *i*  Obsolete  Variant  of.  +  combined  with.  =  equals. 
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tum  (bttui  die  *.  boom),  v.  f.  To  sound  with  a  humming 
noise '  Scot,  or  Dial.  Eng. 

B*:  t  remernb<  d  that  tins  favor  would  be  bummed  into  his  ears 
\  v  .  :  :  toi  l  retch  whom  he  met  with.  Basil  Hall. 

bu  -n,  n.  A  miug  noise  ;  din.  Obs.  or  Dial. 

*  am  and  bustle  of  the  High  Street.  D.  M.  Moir. 
bi  tv  (blim),  < .  1.  To  drink.  Obs. 

2  T  gti/.i'*  drink  to  excess ;  to  sponge  upon  others,  as 
f  r  drink  to  lead  the  life  of  a  vagabond  ;  to  indulge  in  a 
•‘bum.’’  Slang,  U.S. 
bum,  n.  1.  Drink.  Obs. 

i  ■  "t  ■  a  A  spree  ;  facetiously,  a  frolic  or  bois- 
ton  b  A  guzzler  or  idle  drunkard  or  vagabond  ; 

..ks,  or  the  like. 

buin'fciul'itf  (-bal'Tf),  n.  [Prob.  bum  buttocks  -|-  bailiff; 

1.  e.,  a  bailiff  no  is  close  behind.]  A  bailiff  ;  —  contemp¬ 
tuously  so  called.  Cf.  bound  bailiff.  Eng. 

bum'bie  (bliin'b’l),  n.  [See  bump  to  boom.]  A  bumble¬ 
bee;  also,  local  Eng.  ( pron .  boom'b’l;  boom'’!),  the  bittern, 
bum'bie,  v.  i.  To  make  a  hollow  or  humming  noise,  like 
that  of  a  bumblebee  ;  to  cry  as  a  bittern. 

Asa  bittern  bumbleth  in  the  mire.  Chaucer. 
bum'bie,  n.  Also  bomble,  bummil ,  etc.  [Cf.  1st  bungle.] 
Obs.  or  Scot.  iSc  Dial.  Eng.  1.  A  bungle  ;  botch  ;  jumble. 

2.  A  bungler  ;  a  blunderer  ;  an  awkward  person. 
bumble-bee7  (buin'b’l-be7),  n.  [ME.  bumblen  to  make  a 

humming  noise  (freq.  of 
bum  to  hum)  -f-  bee.  Cf . 

HUMBLE  BEE.]  Any  of 
numerous  species  of 
true  bees  of  the  genus 
Bombus.  They  are 
mostly  of  large  size  and 
are  named  from  the 
loud  humming  sound 
made  in  their  flight. 

Like  the  honeybees, 
they  store  up  honey  in 
their  nests,  which  are 

frequently  under-  Bumblebee.  Nat.  size, 

grpund  burrows,  often 

using  the  cells  which  the  young  have  left  to  contain  the 
honey.  Their  colonies  are  usually  rather  small.  Most  of 
the  individuals  are  killed  by  cold  in  winter,  only  a  few  fer¬ 
tile  females  surviving  to  start  new  colonies  in  the  spring. 
bumble-foot7  (bihn'b’l-fdbt7 ;  dial,  bdom'b’l-,  bd6m'’l-),  n. 

1.  A  misshapen  foot ;  clubfoot.  Dial.  Eng. 

2.  A  disease  of  pciultry  characterized  by  a  warty  growth 
on  the  ball  of  the  foot. 

bum'ble-pup'py  (bum'b’l-pfip'T),  n.  [Origin  unknown; 
cf.  bumble  a  bungle.]  1.  The  old  game  of  uineholes. 

2.  Card  Playing.  Whist  played  in  an  unscientific  way. 

Bumblepuppy  is  persisting  to  play  whist,  either  in  utter  'igno¬ 
rance  of  all  its  known  principles,  or  in  defiance  of  them,  or  both. 

_  Pembridge. 

bum'bo  (-bo),  n.  Also  bombo.  [Cf.  It.  bombo ,  a  child’s 
word  for*  drink.]  A  drink  made  of  rum  or  gin,  sugar, 
water,  and  nutmeg.  Smollett. 

bumboat7  (bum'bot7),  n.  [From  bum  the  buttocks,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  its  clumsy  form  ;  or  fr.  D.  bun  a  box  for  holding 
fish  in  a  boat.]  Naut.  a  A  scavenger’s  boat  for  remov¬ 
ing  refuse  from  ships.  Obs.  b  A  boat  for  conveying  pro¬ 
visions,  fruit,  etc.,  for  sale,  to  vessels  in  port  or  off  shore. 
Bu  me'll  a  (bfi-me'li-d),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  /3ovfxcAia  a  large 
kind  of  ash.]  Bot.  A  genus  of  American  sapotaceous  trees 
and  shrubs,  ranging  from  Virginia  to  Colombia.  They  are 
tough  and  more  or  less  spiny  and  bear  fleshy  edible  ber¬ 
ries.  B.  lycioides  is  the  southern  buckthorn,  B.  august i- 
folia  is  the  saffron  plum,  and  B.  reiusa  is  the  bastard  bully 
tree  of  the  West  Indies. 

tmm'kln  (bum'kin), bump'kin (b5mp'kTn),w.  Also boom'- 
kin.  [6oo//i  a  beam  -f-  -kin.  See  bumpkin.]  Afoul.  A  project¬ 
ing  beam  or  boom,  as  :  a  One  projecting  from  each  bow  of 
a  vessel,  to  haul  the  fore  tack  to,  called  tack  bumkin. 
b  One  from  each  quarter,  for  the  main-brace  blocks,  called 
brace  bumkin.  c  A  small  outrigger  over  the  6tern  of  a  ves¬ 
sel,  to  extend  the  mizzen,  etc. 

Bumpkin  is  the  more  usual  modern  spelling, 
bum'ma-lo  (bfim'd-lo),  n.  [Native  name.]  A  small  ma¬ 
rine  Asiatic  fish  ( Harpodon  nehereus)  used  in  India  as  a 
relish  ;  —  called  also  Bombay  duck. 
bum'mer  (bum'er),  71.  1.  An  idle,  worthless  fellow,  with¬ 

out  visible  means  of  support  ;  a  bum.  Slang ,  U.  S. 

2.  Logging.  A  low  two-wheeled  truck  for  skidding  logs, 
bump  (bump),  v.  i. ;  bumped  (bumpt) ;  bump'ing.  [See 
boom  to  roar.]  To  make  a  loud,  heavy,  or  hollow  noise,  as 
the  bittern  ;  to  boom.  —  buinp,  n. 
bump,  v.  t.  [Prob.  imitative  of  the  sound  of  bumping  or 
thumping.]  1.  To  strike,  as  with  or  against  anything  large 
or  solid  ;  to  thump  ;  as,  to  bump  the  head  against  a  wall. 
2.  Boat  Racing.  To  hit  or  touch  (the  boat  in  advance). 
See  BUMPING  RACE. 

bump,  v.  i.  1.  To  come  in  violent  contact  with  something  ; 
to  move,  or  come  against  something,  with  a  jolt. 

2.  To  make  a  thumping  sound  ;  —  said  of  a  liquid  which 
does  not  boil  steadily,  but,  being  heated  above  its  boiling 


point,  suddenly  gives  off  a  quantity  of  vapor,  often  with 
great  violence. 

3.  To  bulge  ;  swell ;  —  usually  with  up  or  out.  Obs. 
bump  (blimp),  n.  [From  bump  to  strike,  to  thump.]  1.  A 
thump  ;  a  heavy  blow. 

2.  A  swelling  or  prominence  resulting  from  a  bump  or 
blow  ;  a  protuberance. 

It  had  upon  its  brow 

A  bump  as  big  as  a  young  cockerel’s  stone.  Shak. 

3.  Phren.  One  of  the  protuberances  on  the  cranium  as¬ 
sociated  with  the  various  faculties.  Colloq. 

4.  The  act  of  striking  the  boat  in  advance  with  the  prow 
of  the  boat  following.  See  bumping  race.  Eng. 

bump'er  (bum'per),  n.  [Peril,  fr.  bombard  a  large  drink¬ 
ing  vessel;  influenced  by  bump.~\  1.  A  cup  or  glass  filled 
to  the  brim,  or  till  the  liquor  runs  over,  particularly  in 
drinking  a  health  or  toast. 

He  frothed  his  bumpers  to  the  brim.  Tennyson. 
2  Anything  unusually  large  or  great  in  aggregate.  Col¬ 
loq.  “  A  bumper  crop.”  Census  of  India ,  1901. 

3.  Whist.  A  rubber  of  eight  points.  Eng. 
bump'er,  v.  t. ;  bumf'ered  (-perd) ;  bump'er-ing.  To  fill 
brimful,  as  a  cup,  wineglass,  etc.  ;  also,  to  toast  with  a 
bumper.  —  v.  i.  To  drink  bumpers 
bump'er  (bum'per),  n.  1.  That  which  bumps  or  causes  a 
bump  ;  also,  anything  deadening  a  bump  or  shock,  as  in  a 
piano  action  (see  action,  Must.). 

2.  A  carangoid  fish  ( C hloroscombrus  chrysurus)  of  the 
southern  United  States  and  West  IndieB. 
bump'ing,  p.  pr.  dc  vb.  n.  of  bump. 
bumping  post,  a  post  placed  as  a  buffer  at  the  end  of  a  spur 
of  railroad  track.. —  b.  race,  a  rowing  race  in  which  the  boats 
start  at  a  fixed  distance  behind  one  another  and  each  boat 
endeavors  to  overtake  and  bump  the  boat  in  advance  of  it, 
taking  its  place  in  the  next  race  if  successful.  —  b.  table, 
Ore  Dressing,  a  vibrating  table  upon  which  heavy  minerals 
are  separated  by  the  vibration  (in  a  stream  of  water)  from 
the  lighter  particles. 

bump'kin  (b&mp'kin),  n.  [The  same  word  as  bumkin , 
which  Cotgrave  defines  thus  :  “  Bumkin ,  Fr.  chicambault, 
the  luff  e-block,  a  long  and  thick  piece  of  wood,  whereunto 
the  fore-sayle  and  sprit-sayle  are  fastened,  when  a  ship  goes 
by  the  winde.”  Hence,  a  clumsj'  man  may  easily  have 
been  compared  to  such  a  block  of  wood  ;  cf.  OD.  boomken 
a  little  tree.  See  boom  a  pole.]  1.  See'  bumkin. 

2.  An  awkward,  heavy  country  fellow  ;  a  clown  ;  a  coun¬ 
try  lout.  “  Bashful  country  bumpkins .”  Irving. 

bump'tious  (bump'shus),  a.  Self-conceited  ;  self-assertive; 
forward,  —  bump'tious  ly,  adv.  —  bump'tious-ness,  n. 

He  put  two  or  three  plates  of  food  on  the  table,  and  drew  up  a 
chair,  sneering  bumptiously.  W.  A.  White. 

bump'y  (bum'pT),  a.  Covered  with  bumps, 
bun,  bunn  (bun),  n.  [ME.  bunne ,  bonne ;  cf.  Ir.  bunna , 
Gael,  bonnach ,  or  OF.  buigne  a  swelling  from  a  blow,  F. 
dial,  bugne  a  kind  of  pancake.]  A  kind  of  cake  or  bread  ; 
sometimes,  as  in  the  north  of  Ireland,  a  round  loaf  of  or¬ 
dinary  bread  ;  more  commonly,  a  slightly  sweetened,  often 
spiced,  raised  cake  or  biscuit  with  a  glazing  of  sugar  and 
milk  on  the  top  crust. 

bun,  n.  [Cf.  Gael.  &  Ir.  bun  stump,  stock,  root.  Cf.  1st 
bunt.]  a  The  tail  of  a  hare  or  rabbit ;  a  bunt.  Obs.  or 
Dial.  Eng.  b  A  squirrel  or  a  rabbit.  Dial,  or  pet  name. 
bunch  (bthich ;  140),  n.  [Cf.  OSw.  &  Dan.  bunke  heap, 
Icel.  bunki  heap,  pile,  bunga  tumor,  protuberance.  Cf. 
bunk.]  1.  A  protuberance ;  hunch;  knob;  lump;  hump; 
swelling.  ‘‘The  bunches  of  camels.”  Is.  xxx.  6. 

2.  A  cluster  or  tuft,  properly  of  things  of  one  kind,  grow¬ 
ing  or  fastened  together  ;  as,  a  bunch  of  grapes  or  of  keys. 

3.  Mining.  A  small  isolated  mass  of  ore  ;  a  pocket. 

4  An  aggregate  of  things  of  the  same  kind,  whether  ex¬ 
isting  as  a  natural  group  or  considered  together;  esp.,  a 
group  of  animals ;  a  flock  or  herd ;  as,  a  bunch  of  cattle. 

5.  A  given  quantity  of  various  commodities  ;  as,  a  bunch 
of  linen  yarn  (sixty  hanks). 

Syn.  —  See  bundle. 
bunch  of  fives,  the  hand  or  fist.  Slang. 
bunch,  v.  i.;  bunched  (bfincht ;  140);  bunch'ing.  1.  To 
swell  out  into  a  bunch  or  protuberance  ;  to  be  protuberant. 

Bunching  out  into  a  large  round  knob  at  one  end.  Woodward. 
2.  To  gather  in  a  bunch  or  bunches. 

Her  heart  was  out  on  the  sloping  hills,  where  the  cattle  were 
bunching  and  crowding  with  tossing  heads.  Ralph  Connor. 

bunch,  v.  t.  To  form  into  a  bunch,  or  aggregate  ;  to  group 
together  ;  to  assemble  ;  as,  to  bunch  cattle  ;  to  bunch  hits 
(in  baseball)  or  shots  (in  target  practice). 
bunch'-backed7,  a.  Having  a  bunch  on  the  back; 

crooked.  “  Bunch-b a eked  toad.”  Shak. 

bunch'ber-ry  (-bgr-T),  n.  a  The  dwarf  cornel  ( Corjius 
canadensis ),  which  bears  a  cluster  of  red,  edible  berries, 
b  The  fruit  of  the  European  stone  bramble  {Rnbussarat ilis). 
bunch'er  (bun'cher  ;  140),  n.  One  that  bunches;  specif., 
a  machine  for  forming  bunches  for  market ;  as,  an  aspar¬ 
agus  buncher. 

bunch'flow  er  (bOnch'flou'er),  n.  A  melanthaceous  plant 
( Melanthium  virginicum )  of  the  eastern  and  southern 


United  States,  bearing  a  panicle  of  small  greenish  flowers ; 
also,  any  other  species  of  Melanthium. 
bunch  grass.  Any  of  several 
grasses  of  cespitose  habit  found 
chiefly  in  the  western  United 
States,  as  Oryzopsis  cuspidata , 

Sporobolus  heterolepis,  Elymus  c 
condensutus ,  Poa  lenui folia,  and  . 

various  species  of  Slipa.  41 

bunch'y  (bun 'chi;  140),  a. 

1  Swelling  out  in  bunches. 

2.  Growing  in  bunches,  or  resem¬ 
bling  a  bunch;  having  tufts;  as, 
the  bird *8  bunchy  tail. 

3.  Mining.  Yielding  irregularly ; 
sometimes  rich,  sometimes  poor; 
as,  a  bunchy  mine. 

bun'eombe,  bun'kum  (bui/kdm), 
n.  [From  Buncombe ,  a  county  of 
North  Carolina.]  Speechmaking 
for  the  gratification  of  constitu¬ 
ents,  or  to  gain  public  applause  ; 
anything  said,  written,  or  done 
for  mere  show  ;  insincere  public 
action  or  speech.  Cant  or  Slang , 

(lEjfP3  The  phrase  to  speak  for  Bun¬ 
combe,  that  is,  for  mere  show  or 
popularity,  “originated  near  the 
close  of  the  debate  on  the  famous 
‘Missouri  Question,’  in  the  16th  Congress.  It  was  then 
used  by  Felix  Walker  —  a  naive  old  mountaineer,  who  re¬ 
sided  at  Waynesville  in  Haywood,  [a]  .  .  .  county  of  North 
Carolina,  near  the  border  of  the  adjacent  county  of  Bun- 
combe ,  which  formed  part  of  his  district.  The  old  man  rose 
to  speak,  while  the  house  was  impatiently  calling  for  the 
‘  Question,’  and  several  members  gathered  round  him,  beg¬ 
ging  him  to  desist.  He  persevered,  however,  for  a  while, 
declaring  that  the  people  of  his  district  expected  it,  ana 
that  he  was  bound  to  *  make  a  speech  for  Bun  combe  A  ” 

W.  Darlington. 

bund  (blind),  n.  [Hind.  band.~\  1.  An  artificial  embank¬ 
ment,  as  a  dam  or  dike.  India. 

2  Specif.:  An  embanked  quay;  an  embankment  along  a 
river  or  the  sea,  used  for  business  or  as  an  esplanade. 
China ,  Japan ,  etc. 

bun'der  (bQn'der),  n.  [Pers.  bandar  a  landing  place.]  In 
the  East,  a  landing  place  ;  quay ;  pier ;  harbor. 

II  Bun'des  rat7,  Bun'des  rath7  (bbbn'dgs-rat7),  n.  [G.; 
bund  confederacy  -f-  rat  council.]  Lit.,  a  federal  council, 
esp.  of  the  German  Empire  See  legislature. 
bun'dle  (bun'd’l),  n.  [ME.  bundel ;  cf.  D.  bondcl ,  bundel , 
G.  bundel ,  dim.  of  G.  bund  bundle,  and  AS.  byndele  a  bind¬ 
ing,  fr.  the  root  of  E.  bind.  See  bind.]  1.  A  number  of 
things  bound  together,  esp.  into  a  mass  or  package  con¬ 
venient  for  handling  or  conveyance,  as  by  a  cord  or  en¬ 
velope;  a  loose  package;  a  roll;  as,  a  bundle  of  straw  or 
of  paper  ;  a  bundle  of  old  clothes. 

2.  A  given  quantity  of  6ome  article  bound  together  so  as 
to  form  a  specified  unit  of  the  commodity  ;  as,  a  bundle  of 
paper  (two  reams);  a  bundle  of  linen  yarn  (twenty  hanks). 

3.  A  number  or  group  considered  together  ;  a  lot;  a  col¬ 
lection  ;  as,  a  bundle  of  follies. 

4.  Bot.  A  fascicle  composed  of  strands  of  conducting  tissue 
traversing  the  body  of  a  plant.  They  consist  usually  of  a 
xylem  portion,  made  up  of  tracheal  tissue,  and  a  phloem 
or  sieve-tube  portion.  The  united  strands  form  what  is 
known  as  a  vascular  or  tibrovascular  bundle ,  which  is  pro¬ 
tected  by  a  layer  of  cells  constituting  the  bundle  sheath. 
Syn.  —  Bundle,  bunch,  parcel,  package,  pack,  packet 
apply  to  things  done  up  for  storage  or  transportation.  A 
bundle  is  a  collection  of  articles  bound  or  rolled  together, 
often  loosely  ;  as,  a  bundle  of  papers,  linen,  hay  ;  a  bundle 
tied  up  in  a  handkerchief.  A  bunch  is  a  collection  of  things, 
usually  of  the  same  sort,  fastened  closely  together;  as,  a 
bunch  of  keys,  of  flowers,  of  radishes.  A  parcel  is  a  bundle 
of  moderate  or  small  size  ;  as,  “  his  brown-paper  parcel  ” 
(Dickensf  parcel  post.  A  package  is  specifically  something 
packed  (as  in  a  box  or  receptacle  of  moderate  size,  or  in  a 
compact  bundle),  esp.  for  transportation ;  as,  an  express 
package ,  a  package  of  envelopes,  “  original  package.”  A 
pack  is  a  bundle  made  up  to  be  carried  on  the  back,  esp. 
by  a  peddler;  as,  “  A  peddler’s  pack ,  that  bows  the  bearer 
down  ”  (Couper).  A  packet  is  a  small  package  or  parcel ; 
as,  (esp.)  a  packet  of  letters.  Bundle ,  bunch ,  parcel ,  and 
pack  (cf.  flock,  company)  are  all  used  contemptuously,  in 
the  sense  of  a  “  lot ;  ”  as,  a  bundle  of  heresies,  (colloq.)  the 
biggest  rascal  in  the  bunch ,  a  parcel  of  lies,  a  pack  of  fools, 
bundle  of  rays.  Geom.  See  pencil  of  rays. 

bun'dle,  v.  t. ;  bun'dled  (-d’ld) ;  bun'dling  (-dllng).  1.  To 
tie  or  bind  in  a  bundle  or  roll ;  to  bring  together  in  a  col¬ 
lection,  mass,  or  bundle. 

2.  To  hustle  or  hurry  unceremoniously. 

They  unmercifully  bundled  me  and  my  gallant  second  into  out 
own  hackney  coach.  T.  Hook. 

to  bundle  off,  to  send  off  in  a  hurry,  or  without  ceremony, 
to  b.  up,  to  wrap  up  warmly  or  cumbrously. 
bun'dle,  v.  i.  1.  To  prepare  for  departure  ;  to  set  off  or 
come  in  a  hurry  or  without  ceremony  ;  to  hurry. 

A  group  of  servants  came  bundling  from  the  kitchen.  C.  Bronte. 


To  beat ;  to  hurl  ;  to  drive 
hurriedly.  Scot.  Sf  Dial.  Eng. 
bum  a-ree'.  Var.  of  bummaree. 
bum  bail'iff-ship,  n.  See -sure. 
bum'ba4o.  Var.  of  bummalo. 
bum'bard.  bombard. 
bum'bard  (bQm'biird),  n.  [Cf. 
boom  to  roar.]  A  drone.  Obs. 
bum'baj-d,  a.  Indolent.  Obs. 
bum  ba-ree'.  Var.  of  bum  ma¬ 
ker.  [boat.  I 

bum'barge' (-barjO,  77.  =  bum-| 
bum'ba-sine.  +  bombasine. 
bumbaet.  +  bombase,  bom¬ 
bast. 

bum-baste',  v.  t.  To  beat  on  the 
buttocks  ;  to  beat ;  thrash.  Obs. 
or  Dial.  Eng. 

bum-haze'  (bfim-baz'),  v.  t. 
[Cf.  bamboozle  and  E.  dial. 
haze  to  puzzle,  bewilder.]  To 
bamboozle  ;  mystify  ;  confuse. 
Chiefly  Scot. 

bumbecarde.  +  bumcard. 
bum'bee'  (biim'be'  ;  hdhm'-). 
A  bumblebee.  Scot,  k  Dial. Eng. 
bum'be-lo  (bfim'bP-lo),  n.  ;  pi. 
-loes  (-l<5z).  Var  of  bombolo. 
bum'be-loe.  Var.  of  bummalo. 
bum'bl.  Bumble.  Ref.  Si). 
bum'bie  (dial,  bdbm'b’l; 
bdbm'M),  v.  t.  tf  i.  [Cf.  bungle, 


v.  ».]  To  bungle;  blunder. 
Obs.  or  Scot.  Sf  Dial.  Eng. 
bum'bie.  v.  t.  [Cf.  ME.  bumblen 
to  boom, to  buzz.]  To  blame. Obs. 
bum'bie  (dial.  bo6m'’l).  n.  The 
great  bulrush.  Dial.  Eng. 
bum'bie,  ».  [Etym.  uncertain.] 
The  bramble.  Dial.  Eng. 
Bum'bie,  Mr.  (brtm'b’l).  A 
pompous  beadle  in  Dickens's 
“  Oliver  Twist.” 
bumblebee  coot.  The  ruddy 
duck.  Local ,  U.  S 
bumblebee  hawk  moth.  A  cl  ear¬ 
wing  hawk  moth  (Hemaris  dif- 
finis  or  related  species)  of  the 
United  States,  having  the  body 
largely  yellow  and  resembling 
a  bumblebee  when  in  flight, 
bumblebee  root.  The  birthroot 
(  Trillium  ereefum). 
bum  '  ble  -  her  '  ry,  n.  [buvible 
bramble  -f  berry.  ]  Dial.  Eng. 
a  The  fruit  of  the  bramble,  b 
The  fruit  of  the  dog-rose. 
Bum'ble-dom  ( bfim'b’l-d?7m),  n. 
[From  Mr.  Bumble,  in  Dickens’s 
“  Oliver  Twist.”]  The  dullness 
and  pomposity  or  petty  officials. 
bum'ble-kite/  (h(56m'’l-kTt  ),  n. 
[Perh.  fr.  bumble  to  rumble  -f 
kite  belly,  from  a  notion  that 


eating  them  caused  flatulency.] 
=  bum  ble  berry.  Dial.  Eng. 
bum'bo  (bfim'bC),  n.  (Prob 
native  name.]  A  West  African 
Cffisalpiniaceous  tree  (Daniella 
thurifera)  or  its  wood  ;  also,  the 
fragrant  gum  which  it  yields, 
bum'bo-lo.  Var.  of  bombolo. 
bum'card',  n.  A  card  marked 
for  use  in  cheating.  Obs. 
bum'clock7  (b  it  m'k  1  (5  k'  ; 
bdbm'-)  ,71.  [bum  to  hum  -f  clock 
a  beetle.]  A  dor  beetle.  Scot. 
bum-feage',  bum-feg',  v.  t.  To 
beat ;  thrash.  Obs. 
bum'kin.  +  bumpkin. 
bum'ma-ree'  (bum'd-re'),  n. 
[Cf.  bottomry.]  London  Cant. 
a  A  speculator  or  middleman  in 
the  fish  trade  at  Billingsgate, 
b  A  usurer. 

Bum'ma-yon'  (boom'ii-yon'),  n. 
See  Ioorrote. 
bummecarde.  k  bumcard. 
bummed.  />ret.  tf  p.  p.  of  bum. 
bum'mer, /?.  That  which  bums, 
or  hums,  as  a  bull-roarer, 
bum'mer-ish,  a.  See-isH. 
bum'mer-y,  n.  See  bottomry. 
Obs. 

bum'ming,  p.pr.Sr  vb.  n.  of  bum. 
bum' ml e  (b<5bm'’l).  Scot.  & 


dial.  Eng.  var.  of  bumble. 
bumm'ler  (bdbm'l§r),  n.  A 
blunderer.  Scot,  or  Dial.  Eng. 
bum'mock,  bum'mack,  n.  Scot. 
a  A  brewing  of  ale  for  a  conviv¬ 
ial  meeting,  b  A  Christmas  en¬ 
tertainment  given  to  landlords 
by  their  tenants.  Obs. 
bump,  n.  1.  A  kind  of  matting. 
2.  Loosely  twisted  threads  or 
fibers  for  coarse  fabrics,  etc. 
bump'er.  v.  i.  To  cause  jolting, 
as  an  ill-gaited  saddle  horse, 
bump'i  n^ss,  n.  See -ness. 
bump'ing,  a.  Big  ;  huge.  — 
bump'ing-ly,  adv. 
bump'kin-et,  ».  Dim.  of  bump¬ 
kin. 

bump'kln-lsh.  a.  See-isn. 
bump'kin-ly,  a.  See  -ly. 
bump-ol'o-gy  (btlmp-51'0-jY),  n. 
Phrenology.  Facetious. 
Bump'po.  or  Bum'po,  Natty 
(nfitM  bum'po).  See  Leather- 
stocking. 

bump'sy  (btimp'sY),  a.  Tipsy. 
Ohs.  or  Dial. 

bumpt.  Bumped.  Ref-  Sp 

bum 'wood',  n.  The  poisonwood 

Rhus  metopium. 

bun.  bk.v,  boon. 

bun  (dial.  b<56n).  Obs.  or  dial. 


var.  of  boun,  bound. 
bun,  n.  [AS.  bune.]  Stem  ; 
stalk  ;  stubble.  Obs.  or  Dial. 
bun.  n.  A  flat-bottomed,  punt- 
like  boat.  Canadian. 

Bu'nah  ( bQ'nd ).  Bib. 
bun-cal'  (bdi)-kal'),  n.  [Of  Ma¬ 
lay  origin.]  See  weight. 
bunco  (bbns),  n-  [Cf.  bonus.] 
Money  ;  bonus ;  advantage. 
Slang. 

bunch  (dial,  bdbnsh),  r.  t.  To 
thump  ;  kick  ;  also,  to  hobble  ; 
to  hurry  away.  Obs.  or  Dial. 
bunch  evergreen.  A  club  moss 
(Lycopodium  obscurum)  of 
erect,  bushy  habit, 
bunchflower  family.  Bot.  The 
family  Melanthaeeae.  [grape.) 
bunch  grape.  The  summer | 
bunch'l-neas,  n.  See -ness. 
bunch  pink.  The  sweet  \V illiam- 
bunch  plum.  =  bunchberry  a.  I 
buncht.  Bunched.  Ref.  Sp. 
Bun'cle,  John  (bup'k’l).  The 
hero  of  Thomas  Amory  ‘g  (1601? 
-1788)  once  famous  book  “The 
Life  of  John  Buncle,  Esq.”  He 
wedded  seven  wives, 
bun'eo.  Var.  of  bunko. 

||  Bund(bdbnt), n.  [G.]  League; 
confederacy  ;  esp.,  the  confed¬ 


eration  of  German  states, 
bund,  k  bond. 

Bun'da  (bdon'dd),  n.  pi.  An 
extensive  group  of  Bantus  of 
Angola,  West  Africa. 

Bun-de'li  (bdbn-da'le),  n.  See 
Indo-European  languages. 
bun'den  Obs.  p.  p.  of  bind. 
bun'der.  Var.  of  bandar. 

||  bun'der  (bdbn'dSr),  n.^  [D.  5 
cf.  LL.  bonnarium,  OF.  bon¬ 
nier.]  See  M  li  AST  R  E. 

Bun'des  Con'fer-ence  (b<36n'* 
dPB).  See  Mennonite,  n. 

1:  B u  n'd e a-V er-iam m'l u n g 
(bdftn'dSs-fiir-zam'lOOng),  n. 
[G.  ;  bund  confederacy  -4-  rer- 
sammlvng  assembly.]  Switzer¬ 
land.  See  legislature. 
bun'ding  (biin'dtng),  n.  Min¬ 
ing.  A  staging  or  platform, 
bun'dl.  Bundle.  Ref.  Sp. 
bun'dld  Bundled.  Ref.  Sp. 
bundle  pillar.  Arch.  A  clus¬ 
tered  column  or  pillar, 
bun'dler  (bQn'dl?r),  n.  One 
that  bundles. 

bundle  sheath.  See  bundle,  n.,  4. 
bun 'diet  (biln'dlSt),  n.  A  email 
bundle. 

bun'dling  (-dlYng),  p.pr.  Sf  vb. 
n.  of  bundle. 


food,  fo'ot ;  out,  oil ;  chair  ;  go  ;  sing,  iijk  ;  then,  thin  ;  nature,  verdure  (250) ;  K  =  ch  in  G.  icli,  acli  (144) ;  boN  ;  yet ;  zh  =  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  § 
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BUR 


2.  To  sleep  or  lie  on  the  same  bed  without  undressing  ;  — 
said  of  a  man  and  woman,  esp.  lovers.  According  toG.  E. 
Howard  (“  History  of  Matrimonial  Institutions  ”),  the  custom  of 
bundluif /,  and  the  similar  Dutch  custom  of  q westing ,  prevailed 
in  the  less  sophisticated  portions  of  New  England,  New  York, 
New  Jersey,  and  Pennsylvania,  and  also  in  Wales,  Ireland,  und 
Scotland.  ’  As  a  custom  it  was  found  in  remote  localities  in  New 
York  in  1804  and  in  Pennsylvania  in  1845. 

Van  Corlear  stopped  occasionally  in  the  villages  to  eat  pump¬ 
kin  pies,  .  .  .  and  bundle  with  the  Yankee  lasses.  Irving. 

bun'do  bust  (bun'do-bust),  n.  [Hind.  &  Per.  band-o-bast 
tying  aud  binding.]  Arrangement ,  settlement.  India. 

||  bun-doc' (boon-do k'),rt.  Also bondoc.  [Tag.]  A  moun¬ 
tain.  Also,  in  colloq.  English  (usually  pi.,  pronounced 
bun'ddbks),  the  hills  and  woods  in  general ;  the  wilds  ;  any 
place  at  a  distance  from  a  center  of  population.  Phil.  I. 
bung  (bGng),  n.  [Cf.  D.  bom ,  OD.  bonne ,  bo?ide,  bonge,  G. 
dial,  punt,  bunde,  prob.  fr.  L.  punctum  point,  puncture, 
puncta  prick,  puncture  (cf.  point)  ;  also  W.  bung  orifice, 
bunghole,  Ir.  buinne  tap,  spout,  OGael.  buine.]  1.  The 
stopper  of  the  orifice  in  the  bilge  of  a  cask ;  also,  the  ori¬ 
fice  itself  ;  the  bunghole. 

2.  A  purse  ;  also,  a  pickpocket.  Obs.  Thieves'  Cant.  Shak. 

3.  One  who  serves  grog.  Slang. 

4.  A  bundle  of  hemp  stalks.  Eng. 

5.  Ceramics.  A  pile  of  seggars. 

bung,  v.  t. ;  bunged  (bungd);  bung'ing  (bung'Tng).  To 
stop,  as  the  orifice  in  the  bilge  of  a  cask,  with  a  bung  ;  to 
close,  as  a  cask,  or  to  inclose,  as  in  a  cask  ;  —  usually  with 
up.  Hence,  Slang ,  to  bruise  so  as  to  unfit  for  action. 

He  had  bunged  up  his  mouth  that  he  should  not  have  spoken 
these  three  years.  Shelton  (  Trans.  Don  Quixote). 

bun'ga-low  (bui)'ga-lo),  n.  [Bengali  bangla.]  A  lightly 
built,  usually  thatched  or 
tiled,  house  or  cottage, 
of  a  single  story,  usually 
surrounded  by  a  veranda, 
bun'ga  rum  (b  u  q'g  a- 

rum),  7i.  [ bungar ,  the 

native  name.]  Any  of 
several  venomous  snakes 
of  the  genus  Bungarus;  Bungalow, 

esp.,  the  krait,  of  India. 

bun'gle  (bui/g’l),  v.i. ;  bun'gled (-g’ld);  bun'gling  (-glTng). 
[Peril,  akin  to  bang ;  cf.  G.  dial,  bungen  to  beat,  bang, 
OSw.  bunga .]  To  act  or  work  in  a  clumsy,  awkward  manner, 
bun'gle,  v.  t.  To  make  or  perform  clumsily  ;  to  manage 
awkwardly  ;  to  botch  ;  — sometimes  with  up. 

I  always  had  an  idea  that  it  would  be  bungled.  Byron. 
bun'gle,  n.  A  clumsy  or  awkward  performance  ;  a  botch  ; 
a  gross  blunder. 

Those  errors  and  bungles  which  are  committed.  Cudworth. 
bun'gler  (buq'gler),  n.  A  clumsy,  awkward  workman  ;  one 
who  bungles. 

bun'gling  (bui]'gllng),p.  a.  Unskillful;  awkward;  clumsy; 
as,  a  bungling  workman.  — bun'gling  ly,  adv. 
bung  start,  or  bung  starter.  A  mallet  or  a  broad-headed 
stave  used  for  starting  the  bung  of  a  cask, 
bun'ion.  bun'yon  (bun'ywn),  n.  [Cf.  E.  dial,  bunny  a 
small  swelling,  OF.  buigne  a  swelling  from  a -blow.  Cf. 
bun.]  Med.  An  enlargement  and  inflammation  of  a  small 
membranous  sac  (one  of  the  bursae  mucosae ),  usually  oc¬ 
curring  on  the  first  joint  of  the  great  toe. 
bunk  (buqk),  n.  [Cf.  OSw.  bunke  heap,  also  boarding, 
flooring.  Cf.  bunch.]  1.  A  case  or  frame,  attached  to  a 
wall  or  partition,  which  serves  as  a  bed  or  sleeping  place, 
as  in  a  ship’s  forecastle  or  a  lumber  camp,  often  forming 
one  of  a  series  in  tiers. 

2.  Logging,  a  A  heavy  timber  serving  as  a  head  rest  for 
logs  on  a  logging  sled,  b  A  crossbeam  on  a  car  or  truck, 
on  which  the  logs  rest,  c  A  logging  car  or  truck.  U.  S. 
bunk.  v.  i.  ;  bunked  (burjkt) ;  bunk'ing.  To  go  to  bed  in  a 
bunk  ;  —  sometimes  with  in  ;  hence,  loosely,  to  occupy  or 
share  a  bed.  Colloq .,  chiefly  U.  S. 
bunk,  v.  t.  Logging.  To  place  (logs)  on  bunks.  U.  S. 
bunk'er  (buqk'er),  n.  [Scot,  bunker ,  bunkart ,  a  bench,  or 
low  chest,  serving  for  a  seat.  Cf.  bunk,  bank,  bench.] 

1.  (Scot.  pron.  bobqk'er)  A  sort  of  chest  or  box,  as  in  a 
window,  the  lid  of  which  serves  for  a  seat.  Scot. 

2.  A  large  bin  or  similar  receptacle  ;  esp.,  one  of  several 
large  compartments  for  coal  for  the  boilers  on  shipboard. 

3.  A  small  sand  hole  or  pit,  as  on  a  golf  course.  Scot. 

4.  Golf.  Hence,  any  rough  hazardous  ground  on  the  links  ; 
also,  an  artificial  hazard  with  built-up  faces. 

bunk'er,  v.  t.  Golf.  To  drive  (the  ball)  into  a  bunker, 
bun'ko  (buq'ko),  n.  Also  bun'co.  [Cf.  Sp.  banco  bank, 
bajica  a  sort  of  game  at  cards.  Cf.  bank  (in  the  commer¬ 
cial  sense).]  A  swindling  game  or  scheme,  as  by  means  of 
cards  or  by  a  sham  lottery  ;  a  confidence  game, 
bun'ko,  v.  t.  ;  bun'koed  (-kod) ;  bun'ko-ing.  Also  bun'CO. 
To  swindle  by  a  bunko  game  or  scheme  ;  to  cheat  or  vic¬ 
timize  in  any  similar  way,  as  by  passing  a  bad  check, 
bun'ny  (btLn'T),  n.  A  rabbit  or  a  squirrel ;  —  pet  name, 
bu'no-dont  (bu'no-d5nt),  a.  [Gr.  fiovvo;  hill,  mound  -|- 
-odont .]  Zool.  Having  tubercles  on  the  crown  of  the  molar 
teeth  ;  —  opposed  to  lophodont.  —  n.  One  of  the  Bunodonta. 


Bu  no  don'ta  (bu'no-dbn'td),  n.  pi.  [NL.]  A  division  of 
the  Artiodactyla,  including  the  hogs  and  hippopotami ;  — 
so  called  because  the  molar  teeth  are  tuberculated. 
Bun'sen  bat'ter-y  (boon's^n).  A  battery  of  one  or  more 
Bunsen  cells. 

Bun'sen,  or  Bun'sen’s,  burn'er  (-s^nz).  A  kind 
of  burner,  invented  by  Professor  R.  W.  Bunsen  of 
Heidelberg,  consisting  typically  of  a  straight 
tube,  four  or  five  inches  long,  with  small  holes 
for  the  entrance  of  air  at  the  bottom.  Illuminat¬ 
ing  gas  being  also  admitted  at  the  bottom, 
mixture  of  gas  and  air  is  formed  which  burns 
at  the  top  with  a  feebly  luminous  but  in¬ 
tensely  hot  flame. 

Bunsen  cell.  Elec.  A  zinc-carbon  cell  in 
which  the  zinc  (amalgamated)  is  sur-  Bunsen  Burner.  1  Gas 
rounded  by  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  and  orifice  ;  2  Tube  tor 
the  carbon  by  nitric  acid  or  a  chromic  mixture  of  gas  and 
acid  mixture,  the  two  plates  being  air;  :i  Holes  for  ad- 
separated  by  a  porous  cup.  mission  of  air  ;  4  Col- 

bunt  (bunt ;  dial,  booiit),  n.  [Cf.  BUN.]  hir  to  regulate  air 
The  tail  of  a  hare  or  rabbit.  Eng.  supply, 
bunt  (bunt),  n.  a  A  disease  of  wheat  caused  by  either  of 
two  smut  fungi  (Tilletia  tritici  and  T.  feetens)  which  con¬ 
vert  the  kernels  into  a  mass  of  dark  brown,  ill-smelling, 
powdery  spores.  It  is  especially  common  in  European 
wheat  fields,  b  The  fungus  causing  this  disease,  more 
often  called  stinking  smut  in  the  United  States.  See  smut. 
bunt.  n.  [Cf.  Sw.  bunt  bundle,  Dan.  bundt ,  G.  bund,  E. 
bundle .]  1.  The  central  or  bagging  portion  of  a  fishing 

net,  or  the  like. 

2.  Naut.  The  middle  part  of  a  square  sail ;  the  part  of  a 
furled  sail  which  i6  gathered  up  in  a  bunchy  roll  at  the  cen¬ 
ter  of  the  yard  ;  hence,  rarely,  the  middle  part  of  a  yard, 
bunt,  v.  i.  Naut.  To  swell  out ;  as,  the  sail  btints.  Obs. 
bunt,  v.  t.  <t*  i.  [Cf.  butt.]  1.  To  strike  or  push  with  the 
horns  or  head  ;  to  butt ;  as,  the  ram  bunted  the  boy. 

2.  Baseball.  To  bat  or  tap  (the  ball)  slowly  within  the  in¬ 
field  by  meeting  it  with  the  bat  without  swinging  at  it. 

3.  To  strike  or  push  (a  car)  without  coupling  to  the  strik¬ 
ing  car  or  locomotive. 

bunt,  n.  A  push  or  shove,  esp.  a  push  with  the  head  ;  a 
butt;  specif.,  Baseball,  act  of  bunting  the  ball ;  also,  the 
bunted  ball  ;  a  hit  made  by  bunting, 
bunt'ed  (bim'tSd  ;  -tid),  a.  Affected  with  bunt,  as  wheat, 
bunt'er  (bun'ter ;  dial,  also  bdon'ter),  n.  A  woman  rag¬ 
picker  ;  hence,  a  low,  vulgar  woman.  Cant  or  Dial. 
bunt'er  dog  (bun'ter).  Mech.  A  gripping  device  for  a  plan¬ 
ing  machine,  consisting  of  apiece  having  a  hook  end  to  en¬ 
gage  in  the  T -slot  of  the  table,  and  a  set  screw.  J.  Rose. 
bunt'lng,  p.  a.  [Cf.  3d  bunt,  and  for  sense  3,  cf.  butt,  t>.] 

1.  Naut.  Bellying  ;  filling  out ;  —  said  pf  a  sail.  Obs. 

2.  Plump  ;  stocky  or  rounded  ;  dumpy. 

3.  Given  to  butting  ;  as,  a  bunting  lamb. 

4.  Slovenly  ;  untidy.  Dial.  Eng. 

5  A  term  of  endearment,  surviving  in  the  nursery  rime 
“  Bye,  baby  bunting .” 

bun'ting  (bun'ting),  n.  [Scot,  buntlin, 
coin  buntlin ,  ME.  bunting ,  buntyle ;  of 


unknown  origin.]  Any  of  various  com-  A 
rostral  oscine  birds  of  the  genus  Emberiza 
and  allied  genera,  usually  included  in  the  \p 
finch  family,  distinguished  from  typical 
finches  by  their  more  angular  gape  and 
often  by  a  bony  knob  on  the  palate.  Among  j_ 
the  European  species  are  the  common  or  6 
corn  bunting  (E.  miliaria ),  the  yellow- 
hammer  (E.  citrinella),  the  reed  bunting 
(E.  schoenicfus),  and  the  ortolan  (E.  hortu- 
lanus).  Among  American  buntings  are 
the  bav-winged  bunting,  the  snow  bun¬ 
ting,  the  lark  bunting,  the  chewink,  etc.  Rnn#.  „ 

The  cowbird  and  bobolink,  of  a  different  ,  ik „beriza  >»i/F 
family,  are  sometimes  called  buntings.  aria) 
bun'ting  (bun'ting),  bun'tine  (-tin),  n. 

[ME.  bonten  to  sift,  hence  prob.  material  used  for  that 
purpose.]  A  thin  woolen  stuff,  used  chiefly  for  flags;  also, 
a  cotton  stuff  imitating  this;  hence,  flags  collectively, 
bunt'line  (bunt'lTn  ;  -lin),  n.  [ bunt  part  of  a  sail  -f-  line.'] 
Naut.  One  of  the  ropes  attached  to  the  foot  of  a  sail,  used 
to  haul  the  sail  up  to  the  yard  for  furling.  See  sail,  Illust. 
buntline  cloth  Naut.  A  strengthening  piece  of  canvas 
on  the  forward  part  of  the  sail  from  foot  to  bellyband, 
where  the  strain  and  chafe  of  the  buntlines  is  greatest, 
bun'ya  (bun'yd)  or  bun'ya-bun'ya,  n.  [Native  name.] 
a  An  Australian  coniferous  tree  (Araucaria  bidwillii)  bear¬ 
ing  seeds  about  two  inches  long,  which  have  the  flavor  of 
coasted  chestnuts  when  ripe.  They  are  a  staple  food  of  the 
blacks,  among  whom  the  tree  is  hereditary  property  and  is 
protected  by  law,  each  tribe  having  a  certain  number,  b 
The  alligator  apple  of  the  West  Indies  ( Annona  palustris). 
bun'yip  (bun'ytp),  n.  [Aboriginal.]  A  fabulous  animal, 
usually  represented  as  amphibious  and  of  enormous  size  ; 
hence,  impostor  ;  sham.  Australia. 
buoy  (boi ;  boo'!  ;  bwoi ;  277:  the  first  is  the  universal  nauti¬ 
cal  pronunciation  and  has  now  generally  pi’evailed  over 
the  others ),  n.  [D.  boei  buoy,  fetter,  fr.  F.  bouee  a  buoy ;  of 
G.  origin  ;  cf.  OHG.  bouhhan  a  sign,  signal,  MHG.  bouchen, 


akin  to  E.  beacon.]  1.  Naut.  A  float ;  esp.,  a  floating 
object  moored 
to  the  bottom, 
to  mark  a  chan¬ 
nel  or  to  point 
out  the  position 
of  something 
beneat  h  the 
water,  as  an  an- 
c  ho  r,  shoal, 
rock, etc.  Buoys 
are  of  different 
shapes  and  col¬ 
ors  with  refer¬ 
ence  to  their  po¬ 
sition  or  the  na¬ 
ture  of  the  object  marked.  A  nun,  or  nut,  buoy  is  conical  in 
shape ;  a  can  buoy  is  truncated  or  flat ;  both  are  usually 
constructed  of  sheet  iron  or  steel.  A  spar  buoy  is  a  spar  an¬ 
chored  at  one  end.  Where  form  is  a  distinctive  character, 
buoys  on  the  starboard  side  of  a  channel  (from  the  sea)  are 
conical ;  those  on  the  port  side  can  or  spar.  In  the  United 
States  buoys  are  painted  red  when  situated  on  the  starboard 
side  of  a  vessel  coming  in  from  sea,  black  when  on  the  port 
side.  Red  and  black  horizontally  striped  buoys  mark  ob¬ 
structions  in  a  channel.  Black  and  white  vertically  striped 
buoys  mark  the  middle  of  a  channel.  Green  buoys  mark 
sunken  wrecks;  yellow  ones  mark  quarantine  Grounds; 
buoys  marking  the  limits  of  anchorage  are  usually  white. 
Buoys  marking  turns  in  a  channel  bear  squares  or  perches. 
Buoys  are  numbered  beginning  from  the  sea,  the  red  buoys 
bearing  the  even  and  the  black  the  odd  numbers.  The 
general  features  of  this  system  are  adhered  to  bv  govern¬ 
ments  having  a  uniform  system  of  buoyage.  In  addition  to 
the  above,  bell  buoys  bear  a  bell  which  is  rung  by  the  action 
of  the  waves ;  whistling  buoys  are  similarly  operated.  There 
are  other  special  forms,  the  significance  of  which  is  usually 
indicated  on  charts. 

2.  A  buoyant  float  to  be  thrown  to  a  person  fallen  over¬ 
board.  It  often  bears  a  flare  light  for  use  at  night.  Usually 
called  life  buoy. 

buoy  (boi ;  bob'!  ;  bwoi ;  277),  v.  t.  ;  buoyed  (boid ;  boo'Td  ; 
bwoid) ;  buoy'ing.  1.  To  keep  from  sinking  in  a  fluid, 
as  in  water  or  air;  to  keep  afloat;  lienee,  to  support  or  sus¬ 
tain  ;  to  preserve  from  sinking  into  ruin  or  despondency; 

—  with  up. 

Those  old  prejudices,  which  buoy  up  the  ponderous  rnas6  of 
his  nobility,  wealth,  and  title.  Burke. 

2.  To  fix  buoys  to  ;  to  mark  by  or  as  by  a  buoy  or  buoys ; 
as,  to  buoy  an  anchor  ;  to  buoy  or  buoy,  off  a  channel. 

Not  one  rock  near  the  surface  was  discovered  which  was  not 
buoyed  by  this  floating  W'eed.  Darwin. 

buoy,  v.  i.  To  float;  to  rise  like  a  buoy.  “Rising  merit 
will  buoy  up  at  last.  ”  Pope. 

buoy'age  (boi'aj ;  boo'!- ;  bwoi'-),  72.  Buoys,  collectively  ; 
a  system  of  buoys;  the  providing  of  buoys. 

buoy'ance  (-a ns),  n.  Buoyancy. 

buoy'an-cy  (-an-sT),  n.  ;  pi.  -cies  (-sYz).  1.  The  property 

of  floating  on  the  surface  of  a  liquid,  or  in  a  fluid,  as  in  the 
atmosphere  ;  specific  lightness,  which  is  inversely  as  the 
weight  compared  with  that  of  an  equal  volume  of  some 
standard,  as  water. 

2.  Power  of  supporting  a  floating  body;  the  upward 
pressure  exerted  upon  an  immersed  or  floating  body  by  a 
fluid.  It  is  equal  to  the  weight  of  the  fluid  displaced. 

3.  Cheerfulness;  vivacity;  liveliness;  sprightliness. 

4  Conimerce.  Tendency,  as  of  stocks,  to  rise  in  price. 

buoy'ant  (-#nt;  277),  a.  [From  buoy,  v.  t.  <t*  i.]  1.  Hav¬ 

ing  the  quality  of  rising  or  floating  in  a  fluid;  tending  to 
rise  or  float ;  as,  iron  is  buoyant  in  mercury. 

2.  Bearing  up,  as  a  fluid;  sustaining  another  body  by  being 
heavier.  “  The  water  under  me  was  buoyant.’1'1  Dryden. 

3.  Light-hearted;  vivacious;  cheerful;  as,  buoyant  spirits 
or  disposition. 

Syn.  —  See  elastic. 

—  buoy'ant  ly,  adv.  —  buoy'ant  ness,  n. 

buph-thal'mi-a  (buf-thSl'mT-d),  n.  [NL.  ;  Gr.  /3ou9  ox  -f- 

6<f>0aA/bio5  eye.]  Med.  Marked  enlargement  of  the  eye, 
usually  congenital. 

Buph  thal'mum  (-mum),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  pov(f>9a\yor  the 
oxeye  ;  pods  ox  -f  o^OaKyos  eye.]  Bot.  A  small  genus  of 
asteraceous  perennial  herbs  known  as  oxeyes,  natives 
Europe  and  Asia.  They  are  sometimes 
cultivated  in  gardens  for  their  bright 
yellow-rayed  heads  of  flowers. 

Bu-pres'ti  dae  (bu-pr6s'tl-de),  n.  pi. 

[NL.  See  Buprestis.]  Zool.  A  large 
family  of  beetles  having  rather  short 
serrate  antennae  and  an  elongate  form, 
usually  sharply  tapering  behind.  Their 
integument  is  exceedingly  thick  and 
hard  and  often  of  brilliant  metallic 
colors.  The  larvae  usually  bore  in 
wood  and  are  often  destructive  to 
trees.  —  bu  pres'tid  (-tTd).  a.  &  n.  — 
bu  pres'ti  dan  (-tT-dtfn),  a.  &■  n. 

Bu-pres'tls  (bu-prgs'tTs),  n.  [L.  bu¬ 
prestis,  Gr.  povnprja-TLs,  a  poisonous 
beetle,  which,  being  eaten  by  cattle  in  the  grass,  caused 


Bund'achuh  In  aur  rec'tions 

(bdbnt'shob')*  A  series  of  in¬ 
surrections  of  peasants  in  Ger-  | 
many  from  1492  to  1514  ;  —  from 
the  Bundschuh,  or  peasant’s 
clog,  borne  as  an  emblem, 
bund 'weed  (b<56n  d  '  we  d' ; 
b<Jt>n'-),  n.  [Also  bemveed ,  bun- 
weed  ;  of  uncertain  origin.] 
Any  of  various  plants,  as  the 
knapweed,  ragwort,  scabious, 
and  cow  parsnip.  Dial.  Eng. 
bune  d*  boon,  nouN. 

Bu-ne'ne  ( bdb-na'na),  n.  [As¬ 
syrian  Bunene.)  Babylon.  Myth. 
A  deity  who  becomes  an  attend¬ 
ant  oTShamash. 
bung'a(biing'a).  Var.of  bong  a. 
bun 'gall  ,  n.  [Ir.  bonn  a  coin 
-f-  gall  a  foreigner.]  See  coin. 
Bun'ga-rus  ( n  u  i)'g  d-r  u  s),  n. 
[NL.,  fr.  bungar,  fhe  native 
name.]  Zool.  A  genus  of  ex¬ 
ceedingly  venomous  Asiatic 
snakes  related  to  the  cobra,  but 
w  ithout  a  dilatable  hood.  It  in¬ 
cludes  the  krait.  _  [bumbo.  | 
bung'bo  (bung'bo).  Var.  of| 
bun'ger-lv,  a.  Bungling.  Obs. 
— adv  Bunglingly.  Obs. 
bung'fu'  (bObng'fdoO,  «.  [i.  e., 


hunpfull ;  fr.  E.  dial,  bung  in¬ 
toxicated.]  Tipsy.  Scot. 
bung'hole',  n.  The  orifice  in 
the  bilge  of  a  cask, 
bun'gl.  Bungle.  Ref.  Sp. 
bun'gld.  Bungled.  Ref.  Sp. 
bun'gle-some,  a.  See -some. 
bun'go  (  hup'go),  n.  A  kind  of 
large  canoe. 

bun'grace.  d*  bong  race. 
bunja'ra,  bun-jar'rah.  bun- 
Jar'ree  (bun-jii'ra  ;  -re).  Vars. 
*>t  BRINJABRY. 

bunk.  v.  i.  To  leave  ;  be  off ; 
skedaddle.  Slang  or  Colloq., 
Eng.  [hemlock.] 

bunk.  a  Chicory,  b  Poison | 
bunk  chain.  =  toggle  chain. 
bunke.  d*  BANK, 
bunk'er.  n.  [From  moss- 
bunker,  understood  as  a  com¬ 
pound.  ]  The  mossbunker.  See 
MENHADEN. 

bunk'er.  »\  i.  Naut.  To  fill  the 
bunkers  (with  coal)  ;  to  coal, 
bunker  coal.  .Vaut.  The  coal  on 
a  collier  for  its  own  use  ;  — dis¬ 
tinguished  from  cargo  coal. 
bunk'le  (hftpk'T),  n.  Mate; 
berth  mate.  Colloq.,  IT.  S. 
bunko  Bteerer.  A  person  em¬ 


ployed  as  a  decoy  in  bunko. 
Slang,  U.  S. 

bun'kum.  Var.  of  buncombe. 
bunk'y  (  bftpk'Y).  n. ;  pi.  -ies 
(-Yz).  Var.  of  bunkfe.  [a  tail.) 
bunn.  Var  of  bun,  a  cake;  BUN,  | 
bunne.  d*  bound. 
bun'ne-ah  (bQn'S-d)-  Var  of 
BANIYA. 

bun'nell  (biln'Al),  n.  A  bever- 
ui;r,  propi-rlv  that  made  from 
the  crusned  apples  after  cider 
making.  Obs.  or  Dial. 
bun'net.  +  bonnet. 

Bun'ni  (hQn'I).  Bib. 
bun'ni-a.  Var.  of  baniya. 
bun'ni-an.  d*  bunion. 
bun'ny  (biin'T),  n.  A  drain. 
Dial.  Eng. 

bun'ny  (dial.  bdbn'Y ;  bfln'Y),  n. 
Mining.  =  BONNY,  n. 
bun'ny  (dial.  bdhn'Y  ;  bftn'Y), 
7i.  [Cf.  bunion.]  A  lump  or 
swelling,  as  on  the  joints  of  ani¬ 
mals.  Obs.  or  Dial  Eng. 
bun'ny-a.  Var.  of  baniya. 
bun'ny-mouth/(  bfl  n'Y-mouth'), 
n.  The  snapdragon, 
bu'no-loph'o-dont  (bu'nfi-lbf'fi- 
dfint).  a.  Ra/eon.  Having  mo¬ 
lar  teeth  intermediate  in  char¬ 


acter  between  the  bunodontand 
lophodont  tvpes. 
bu  no-se-le'no  dont  (-sP-le'no- 
dbnt),  a.  Paleon.  Ilavingmo- 
lnr  teeth  intermediate  in  char¬ 
acter  between  the  bunodontand 
selenodont  types,  as  certain  ex¬ 
tinct  artioductvls. 

Buns 'by,  Jack  (bhnz'bY).  An 
oracular  sea  captain  in  Dick¬ 
ens’s  “  Dombev  and  Son,” 
friend  of  Capta’in  Cuttle,  and 
finally  married,  against  his  will, 
by  the  latter’s  former  landlady, 
bunsen.  d*  bounce. 
bun'een  ite  (bdhn'sen-It ; 
bun'-),  n.  [After  Prof.  R.  W. 
Bunsen,  German  chemist.]  Min. 
Nickelous  oxide,  NiO,  occurring 
in  green  octahedrons, 
bunt.  v.  t.  Naut.  To  haul  up  (a 
sail)  to  the  yard  so  that  the  mid¬ 
dle  forms  a  bunchy  roll.  Obs. 
bunt  (dial,  bdhnt ;  bfint),  v.  t. 
[Cf  bunting  a  stuff.]  To  sift 
(meal).  Dial.  Eng. 
bunt.  n.  [Cf.  bunt  to  sift.]  A 
device  for  sifting  meal.  Obs.  or 
Dial.  Eng 

bunt  (bunt),  n.  A  fagot  shorter 
than  a  bavin.  Dial.  Eng. 


bunte.  d*  bounty. 
bunt  ear  =  burnt  ear. 
Bun'ter  (bdbn'tPr),  n.  [G 
hunter  sandstein  mottled  sand¬ 
stone.]  Geol.  The  lowest  sub¬ 
division  of  the  German  Trias- 
sic  ;  —  so  called  from  a  mottled 
sandstone  of  that  period.  See 
geology,  Chart.  -  Bun'ter.  a. 
bunt  glut.  Naut.  A  glut  in  the 
sail  near  the  yard, 
bun'ting  (dial.  hdbn'tYn),  n. 
[Grig,  unccrt.]  Mining,  Tunnel¬ 
ing,  etc.  One  of  transverse  bat¬ 
tens.  scantlings,  or  cleats  fo 
which  the  longitudinal  sheath¬ 
ing  (especially  of  a  partition  in  a 
shaft)  is  nailed;  —  usually  in  pi. 
Eng. 

bunting  crow.  [Cf.  D.  bontc 
kraai,  lit.,  party-colored  crow.] 
The  hooded  crow  of  Europe, 
bunting  iron  A  pontee. 
buntjigger.  Naut.  =  bunt  whip. 
bun'ton.  n.  =  bunting,  a  batten, 
bun'tong.  Var.  ol  hunting. 
bunts.  Var.  of  bunce.  Slang , 
Eng. 

bunt' whip7,  n.  Naut.  One  of  the 
whips  by  which  the  bunt  of  a 
sail  is  hauled  up  in  furling. 


bunt'y  (bfin'tY),  a.  Short  and 
stout  ;  stumpy.  Colloq.  or  Dial. 
bun'yon.  Var.  of  bunion. 
buon.  d*  bone. 

buo'no  fres'eo  (It.  bwd'nd). 
See  fresco,  n.,  2. 
buoth.  d*  BETH. 

Bu'pha-ga  (bQ'ld-ga),  n.  [NL., 
fr.  Gr.  /3ov</jdyo?  ox-eatin^.] 
Zool,  A  genus  of  African  OBCine 
birds.  See  beefeater,  3. 
Bu-pho'ni-a  (bfl-fo'nY-d),  n. 
Var.  of  Bouphonia. 

Bu  quid-non'  (boo'kPd-non'), 
u. ;  j d.  Buquidnones  (-no'naz). 
An  Indonesian  of  a  valorous, 
intelligent,  and  partially  Chris¬ 
tianized  people  of  the*  interior 
of  eastern  Mindanao. 

Bu-quil'  (boo-kel'),  n. ;  pi.  Bu- 
GUii.Es  (-ke'las).  A  member  of 
a  Manguian  tribe  of  Mindoro; 
—  loosely  used  of  various  peo« 
pies. 

Bu  quit-non'  (boo/kft-n5n'),  n 

One  of  a  heathen  tribe  of  the 

mountains  of  Negros. 

bur.  d*  bower;  obs.  pret.  of 

BEAR. 

bur.  Obs.  or  dial.  var.  of  birr. 
bur,  n.  A.-S.  Hist.  One  of  a  rank 


Sle,  senate,  care,  iim,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofd  ;  eve,  Svent,  6nd,  recent,  maker;  ice,  ill;  old,  fcbey,  orb,  5dd,  s8ft,  connect ;  use,  unite,  urn,  up,  circus,  menu ; 

||  Foreign  Word,  d*  Obsolete  Variant  of.  +  combined  with.  =  equals. 
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them  to  Hwell  up  aud  di© ,  )5<ri)s  ox,  cow  f-  irpr/Qeii'  to  blow 
up.]  Zuui.  The  typical  genus  oi  t  ■  nilj  Buprestidse. 
bee  Buprestidse. 

bur,  burr  (bfir),  n.  [ME.  burre  burdock  ;  cf.  Dan.  borre, 
OSw.  borra ,  burdock,  thistle  ;  perh.  akin  to  E.  bristle 
(burr-  for  burs-),  or  perh.  to  F.  boutre  hair,  wool,  stuff; 
SiSO,  according  to  Cotgrave,  “  the  downs,  or  hairie  coat, 
wherewith  divers  herbes,  fruits,  and  flowers,  are  covered,” 
fr.  L.  turrae  trifles,  LL.  reburrus  rough.  Cf.  burr.] 

1.  Any  rough  or  prickly  envelope  of  a  fruit,  whether  a 
pericarp,  a  persistent  calyx,  or  an  involucre,  as  of  the 
chestnut  and  burdock ;  also,  any  weed  which  bears  burs. 

2.  Something  that  clings  or  sticks  like  a  bur  ;  of  persons, 
a  hanger-on  ;  a  parasite. 

3.  A  brake  for  the  wheel  of  a  vehicle.  Dial.  Eng. 

For  the  other  senses  of  bur  (an  iron  ring,  a  tool,  a 
sound  of  r,  etc.)  see  the  more  usual  spelling  burr. 
bar  in  the  throat,  something  that  seems  to  stick  in  the 
throat,  as  a  tickling  or  choking  sensation, 
bur,  burr,  r.  t.  ;  burred  (bflrd) ;  bur'ring.  1.  To  remove 
burs  from;  as,  to  bur  wool  in  the  process  of  cleaning. 

2.  To  block  or  stop  (a  wagon  wheel)  as  by  a  bur.  Dial.  Eng. 
bu-ra'  (boo-ra')  i  n.  [Cf.  Turk,  bora ,  Kuss.  burya,  buran.~] 
bu  ran'  (  ran')  (  A  snowstorm  resembling  the  blizzard,  on 
the  steppes  of  Central  Asia. 

Bu  ra'no  lace  (boo-ra'no).  A  needle-made  lace,  resembling 
Alencon  and  Brussels,  having  a  net  ground,  made  on  the 
island  of  Burano,  near  Venice. 
bur't>ark/  (bfir'bark'),  n.  The  bark  of  certain  tropical 
tiliaceous  shrubs  of  the  genus  Triumfetla ,  esp.  of  T.  rhom¬ 
boid  ea  of  India  and  Ceylon  and  of  T.  semitriloba  of  the 
West  Indies,  which  yield  a  jutelike  fiber  ;  also,  any  of  the 
plants  themselves,  usually  called  burbush  on  account  of  the 
prickly  fruit.  See  Tiuumfetta. 
bur'ble  (bfir'b’l),  v.  i.  [Prob.  of  imitative  origin.  Cf.  bub¬ 
ble.]  To  bubble  or  make  a  bubbling  noise.  Dial,  or  Colloq. 
bur'ble  (bfir'b’l),  n.  [See  burble,  v.  i.]  A  bubble  or  bub¬ 
bling  ;  also,  a  pimple  or  boil.  Obs.  or  Scot. 
bur'bot  (bGr'btft),  n.  [F.  barbolc ,  fr.  barbe  beard.  See  barb 
beard.]  Either  of  two  fresh-water  fishes  of  the  genus  Lota, 
of  the  cod  family,  having  on  the  nose  two  very  small  bar¬ 
bels,  and  a  larger  one  on  the  chin.  The  American  species 
(L.  maculosa ),  called  ling ,  or  eelpout ,  is  found  in  north¬ 
ern  New  England,  the  Great  Lakes,  and  northward. 


Burbot  of  Europe  {Lota  lota).  (AA  J 

bur  clover.  Either  of  two  cloverlike  fabaceous  plants 
( Medicago  arabica  and  M.  dcnticulata ),  so  called  on  account 
of  their  prickly  pods.  See  Medicago. 
bur  cucumber,  a  A  wild  cucurbitaceous  plant  ( Sicyos 
a  n<  mint  us)  of  the  United  States,  naturalized  in  Europe, 
b  The  West  Indian  gherkin  (Cucurnis  anguria). 
burd  ( bGrd),  n.  [ME.  burd ,  burde  ;  perh.  orig.  the  same  word 
as  E.  bride. ]  A  woman  ;  a  lady;  esp.,  a  young  woman  ; 
a  maiden.  Cf.  berne,  warrior;  man.  Obs.  or  Archaic. 
Bur'de-kln  Plum(bGr'de-kin).  [From  the  Burdekin  River, 
Queensland.]  An  Australian  anacardiaceous  tree  ( Pleio - 
aynium  solan dri) ;  also,  its  edible  red  plum-shaped  fruit. 
Burdekin  vine.  An  Australian  vine  (  Vitis  opaca)  bearing 
large  edible  tubers. 

bur'den  (bGr'd’n),  n.  [ME.  burdoun  the  bass  in  music,  F. 
bourdon;  cf.  LL.  burdo  drone.  Perh.  of  imitative  origin. 
Cf.  bourdon  (in  music).]  1.  The  verse  repeated  in  a  song, 
or  the  return  of  the  theme  at  the  end  of  each  stanza ;  the 
chorus  ;  refrain.  Hence  :  That  which  is  often  repeated  or 
which  is  dwelt  upon  ;  the  main  topic ;  the  central  idea ; 
gist ;  as,  the  burden  of  a  prayer,  or  of  a  discourse. 

I  would  sing  my  song  without  a  burden.  Shah. 

2.  The  drone  of  a  bagpipe.  Ruddiman. 

bur'den,  n.  Also  burthen.  [ME.  burden ,  burthen ,  birthen , 
birden ,  AS.  byrtSen  ;  akin  to  I  cel.  byr&i ,  Dan.  byrde ,  Sw. 
borda ,  G.  burde ,  OHG.  burdi ,  Goth,  baurpei ,  fr.  the  root  of 
E.  bear ,  AS.  beran ,  Goth,  baxran.  See  1st  bear.]  1.  That 
which  is  borne  or  carried;  a  load;  hence,  that  which  is 
borne  by  tha  mind  ;  duty  ;  care  ;  charge  ;  responsibility. 

Plants  with  goodly  burden  bowing.  Shah. 

For  my  yoke  is  easy,  and  my  burden  is  light.  Matt  xi.  30. 

2.  That  which  is  borne  with  labor  or  difficulty ;  that 
which  is  grievous,  wearisome,  or  oppressive  ;  hence,  a 
burdensome  lot ;  grievous  fate. 

Deaf,  giddv,  helpless,  left  alone. 

To  all  my  friends  a  burden  grown.  Swift. 

3.  The  bearing  of  loads  ;  as,  a  ship  or  beast  of  burden. 

4.  A  birth  ;  also,  a  child  in  the  womb.  Obs. 

6-  A  fixed  quantity  of  certain  commodities;  as,  a  burden 
of  gad  steel  (120  pounds). 

6.  The  capacity  of  a  vessel,  for  carrying  cargo  ;  —  also  the 
weight  of  the  cargo  ;  as,  a  ship  of  a  hundred  tons  burden. 

7.  That  which  the  soil  bears;  a  crop;  as,  a  good  burden 
of  grass.  Obs.  or  Local. 

8.  Mining.  Valueless  material  overlying  ore,  esp.  such  as 
is  removed  by  stripping  ;  —  sometimes  called  over  burden. 

9.  Metal.  The  proportion  of  ore  and  flux  to  fuel  in  the 
charge  of  a  blast  furnace. 

10.  pi.  Naut.  =  BOTTOM  BOARDS. 

Syn. —  See  load. 

burden  of  proof  [L.  onus  probandi],  Lair ,  the  duty  of  proving 
a  particular  position  in  a  court  of  law,  a  failure  in  the  per¬ 


formance  of  which  duty  calls  for  judgment  against  the 
party  on  whom  the  duty  is  imposed.  In  civil  cases  this 
ordinarily  rests  upon  the  plaintiff,  unless  the  defendant 
rests  his  defense  upon  affirmative  statements ;  in  criminal 
cases  it  always  rests  upon  the  prosecution, 
bur'den  (bGr'd’n),  v.  t.  ;  bur'dened  (-d’nd);  bur'den-ing. 

1.  To  encumber  with  weight  ;  to  lay  a  heavy  load  upon  ; 
to  load. 

2.  To  oppress  with  anything  grievous  or  trying  ;  to  over¬ 
load  ;  as,  to  burden  a  nation  with  taxes. 

3.  To  impose  as  a  load  or  burden  ;  to  lay  or  place  as  a 
burden  (something  heavy  or  objectionable).  Rare. 

It  is  absurd  to  burden  this  act  on  Cromwell.  Coleridge. 
Syn.  — Load,  encumber,  overload,  oppress, 
bur'den  some  (-sam),  a.  Grievous  to  be  borne ;  causing 
uneasiness  or  fatigue  ;  oppressive. 

Syn.—  Weighty,  cumbersome,  onerous ;  grievous,  oppres¬ 
sive,  troublesome.  See  heavy. 

—  bur'den-some-ly,  adr.  —  bur'den  some  ness,  n. 
bur'dock  (bfir'dbk),  n.  [ bur  4-  dock  the  plant.]  Any  as- 
teraceous  plant  of  the  genus  Arctium,  the  species  of  which 
are  coarse  biennials  with  burlike  heads,  which  adhere 
tenaciously  to  clothing  or  to  the  fur  of  animals.  A.  lappa 
is  the  common  burdock. 

bu'reau  (bu'ro  ;  in  British  English  usually  bu-ro' ;  277), 
n. ; pi.  E.  bureaus  (-roz),  F.  bureaux  (K.  pron.  -roz).  [F. 
bureau  a  writing  table,  desk,  office,  OF.  burel  drugget, 
with  which  a  table  was  often  covered,  a  dim.  of  F.  bure 
coarse  woolen  cloth  ;  cf.  OF.  buire ,  bure ,  dark  brown,  L. 
burra  a  shaggy  garment,  burrus  red,  Gr.  nvppos  flame- 
colored,  prob.  fr.  nvp  fire.  Cf.  fire,  n.]  1.  Orig.,  a  desk 

or  writing  table  with  drawers  for  papers. 

2.  The  place  where  such  a  bureau  is  used  ;  an  office  where 
business  requiring  writing  is  transacted. 

3.  Hence  :  A  department  or  office  of  government  for  the 
transaction  of  public  business,  or  a  subdivision  of  such  a 
department  or  office.  In  some  Continental  European  coun- 
trie.s  bureau  is  applied  to  the  principal  divisions  of  the 
administration  ;  m  the  United  States  the  term  is  confined 
to  certain  subdivisions  of  some  of  the  executive  depart¬ 
ments,  the  heads  of  which  are  usually  called  commission¬ 
ers. ,  or  chiefs,  or  directors  ;  as,  the  Pension  Bureau ,  a  sub- 
department  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior  ;  in  England 
bureau  is  applied  to  certain  minor  government  offices;  as, 
the  Emigration  Bureau. 

4.  A  chest  of  drawers  for  clothes,  often  made  as  an  orna¬ 
mental  piece  of  furniture  with  a  mirror.  U.  S. 

Bureau  of  Engraving  and  Printing.au  office,  under  a  director 
as  head,  in  the  Treasury  Department  at  Washington, 
charged  with  making  the  paper  money,  notes,  bonds, 
stamps,  certificates,  etc.,  of  the  United  States  government. 
It  is  distinct  from  the  Government  Printing  Office.  — B. 
of  Intelligence,  Mil.,  a  bureau  of  the  WTar  or  Navy  De¬ 
partment,  which  has  charge  of  the  collection  and  classifi¬ 
cation  of  information  concerning  the  home  and  foreign 
armies  and  navies.  U.  S. 

bu  reau'cra  cy  (bu-ro'krri-sT  ;  277),  n.  [ bureau  -f-  -cracy : 
cf.  F.  bureaucratic.']  1.  A  system  of  carrying  on  the  busi¬ 
ness  of  government  by  means  of  departments  or  bureaus, 
each  under  the  control  of  a  chief,  in  contradistinction  to 
a  system  in  which  the  officers  of  government  have  an  as¬ 
sociated  authority  and  responsibility  ;  hence,  loosely,  of¬ 
ficialism  ;  also,  government  conducted  on  this  system. 

2.  Government  officials,  collectively, 
bu'reau-crat  (bu'ro -krSt),  n.  [Cf.  F.  bureaucrate.]  An 
official  of  a  bureau  ;  esp.,  an  official  confirmed  in  a  nar¬ 
row  and  arbitrary  routine  ;  a  member  of  a  bureaucracy, 
bu  reau-crat'ic  (bu'ro-krSt'Tk)  )  a.  [Cf.  F.  bureaucra- 
bu'reau-crat'i  cal  (-kr5t'T-kdl)  f  tique.]  Of,  pert,  to,  or 
like,  a  bureaucracy. —  bu'reau-crat'i  cal-ly,  adv. 
bur'el  (bur'll),  n.  [ME.  borel ,  burel ,  OF.  burel  a  kind  of 
coarse  woolen  cloth.  See  bureau.]  Coarse  woolen  cloth  ; 
coarse  clothing  ;  hence,  a  garment  of  it.  Obs.  or  Hist. 
bu  rette'  (bu-r8t'),  n.  [F.,  can,  cruet,  dim.  of  buire  flag¬ 
on.]  Chem.  An  apparatus  for  delivering  measured  quan¬ 
tities  of  liquid  or  for  measuring  the  liquid  or  gas  received 
or  discharged.  It  consists  essentially  of  a  graduated  glass 
tube,  usually  with  a  small  aperture  and  stopcock, 
bur  fish.  Any  spiny  globefish  ;  a  porcupine  fish, 
burg  (bGrg),  n.  [AS.  burh,  burg ,  cf.  LL.  burgus  (of  G. 
origin).  See  borough  a  town.]  1.  A  fortified  town.  Obs. 

2.  A  borough.  Eng.  See  borough. 

3.  A  town  or  city.  Colloq.,  U.  S. 

burg'age  (bGr'gaj),  n.  [From  burg:  cf.  F.  bourgage,  LL. 
burgagium.]  Eng.  <£*  Scots  Law.  1.  a  In  England,  a 
form  of  privileged  tenure  of  real  property,  obtaining 
chiefly  in  ancient  boroughs,  by  which  lands  are  held  of  the 
king  or  other  lord  at  a  certain  yearly  rent,  generally  in 
money,  though  there  may  be  a  little  plowing  or  the  like  to 
be  done.  Cf.  borough-English. 

Regarded  merely  as  a  tenure,  the  chief  characteristic  oi  burg¬ 
age  is  its  subjection  to  local  custom  Other  free  tenures,  socage 
for  example,  may  be  affected  by  local  custom,  but  what  is  ex¬ 
ceptional  in  their  case  is  normalin  the  case  of  burgage. 

Pollock  Sf  Mait. 

b  In  Scotland,  a  kind  of  military  holding  by  which  royal 
burghs  hold  property  of  the  sovereign  or  overlord  for  the 
service  (now  nominal)  of  watching  and  warding. 

2.  A  freehold  property  in  a  borough  ;  also,  a  house  or 
other  property  held  by  burgage  tenure.  Obs.  Off.  E.  D. 
bur'gee  (bfir'je),  n.  1.  A  kind  of  small  coal. 

2.  Naut.  A  swallow-tailed  or  triangular  flag  used  as  a 
distinguishing  pennant  by  yachts  and  merchant  vessels. 


On  merchant  vessels  it  often  bears  the  name  of  the  vessel. 
On  yachts  it  usually  bears  the  insignia  of 
the  owner’s  yacht  club, 
bur  gen'slc  (bQr-jgu'sTk),  a.  [LL.  burgen- 
sis  burgess.  See  burgess.]  Consisting  of, 
or  belonging  to,  burgesses.  Rare. 
bur'geon(bfir'jt7n),r.i.;  BUR'GEONED(-jand); 
bur'geon-ing.  [ME.  burjounen  to  bud,  F. 
bourgeon  a  bud,  bourgeonner  to  bud  ;  cf. 

OHG.  burjan  to  raise.]  1.  To  sprout;  to 
put  forth  buds  ;  to  shoot  forth,  as  a  branch. 

Gayly  to  burgeon  and  broadly  to  grow.  Scott. 

2.  To  grow  forth  or  come  out,  as  a  limb 
on  an  animal,  a  plume  upon  a  bird,  or,  for-  Two  forms  of 
merly,  diseases  on  the  body,  etc.  Burgee, 

bur 'g eon,  v.  t.  To  put  forth  ;  —  chiefly  with  out  or  forth. 
bur'geon,7i.  [ME.  burjoun.  See  burgeon,  v.  ?.]  A  bud  ; 
a  sprout ;  a  shoot. 

bur'gess  (bGr'jgs),  n.  [ME.  burgeis,  OF.  burgeis,  fr.  bure 
fortified  town,  town,  F.  bourg  village,  fr.  LL.  burgus  fort, 
city  ;  from  the  German ;  cf.  MHG.  bure,  G.  burg.  See 
borough  a  town  ;  cf.  bourgeois  a  shopkeeper.]  1.  An  in¬ 
habitant  of  a  borough  ;  strictly,  Eng.  Hist.,  a  freeman  who 
has  been  received  into,  and  admitted  to  the  privileges  of, 
a  borough  ;  hence,  a  person  having  full  municipal  rights. 
See  borough. 

2.  a  The  person  elected  to  represent  a  borough,  corporate 
town,  or  university  in  Parliament.  Eng.  b  Before  the 
Revolution,  a  representative  in  the  popular  branch  of  the 
legislature  of  Virginia  ;  —  now'  called  delegate. 

3.  A  magistrate  of  a  borough  ;  —  used  variously  in  England 
before  the  Municipal  Corporations  Act,  1835. 

burgh  (bfirg ;  Scot,  bur'o,  - ft),  n .  [See  borough.]  Orig., 
a  borough  ;  usually  (except  in  archaic,  poetic,  or  histor¬ 
ical  use),  a  Scotch  town  incorporated  and  having  a  local, 
and  now  chiefly  petty,  jurisdiction.  See  borough,  3.  The 
Scotch  burghs  are  of  four  kinds  :  royal  burghs,  or  those 
holden  directly  of  the  king;  burghs  of  regality  and  burgh* 
of  barony,  or  those  holden  of  a  lord  of  regality  or  of  a  baron 
respectively  ;  and  free  burghs,  under  wdiich  practically  be¬ 
long  all  present  burghs,  as  well  as  those  which  originally 
asserted  their  own  freedom.  Originally,  only  royal  burghs 
sent  representatives  to  Parliament, 
burgh'al  (bfir'gal),  a.  Of  the  nature  of,  or  belonging  to, 
a  burgh. 

burgh'er  (bfir'ger),  n.  [From  burgh  ;  akin  to  D.  burger, 
G.  burger ,  Dan.  borger,  Sw.  borgare.  See  burgh.]  1.  A 
freeman  of  a  burgh  or  borough,  entitled  to  enjoy  the  priv¬ 
ileges  of  the  place  ;  loosely,  any  inhabitant  of  a  borough. 

2.  [cap.]  Eccl.  Hist.  A  member  of  that  party  among  the 
Scotch  Seceders  which  asserted  the  lawfulness  of  the  bur¬ 
gess  oath  (in  which  burgesses  profess  “  the  true  religion 
professed  within  the  realm  ”).  The  opposing  Antiburghers 
refused  to  take  the  oath,  believing  that  it  referred  to  the 
Established  Church  of  Scotland.  These  parties  arose 
among  the  Presbyterians  in  1747,  and  in  1820  reunited 
under  the  name  of  the  “  United  Associate  Synod  of  the 
Secession  Church.” 

3.  An  enfranchised  male  citizen  ;  —  so  called  in  the  former 
Dutch  republics  of  South  Africa. 

bur'glar  (bflr'gler),  n.  [LL.  burglator ,  burgu/ator,  also 
burgator ,  fr.  LL.  burgus  a  fortified  place,  of  G.  origin;  perh. 
influenced  by  L  latro  thief,  OF.  lere.  See  burgess,  lar¬ 
ceny.]  Law.  One  guilty  of  burglary, 
burglar  alarm  A  device  for  automatically  giving  an 
alarm  in  case  of  burglary,  as  on  the  opening  of  a  window, 
bur-gla'ri  ous  (bfir-gla'rT-fts),  a.  Pertaining  to  burglary  ; 
constituting  the  crime  of  burglary. 

To  come  down  a  chimney  is  held  a  burglarious  entry.  Blackstone. 
bur  gla'ri  OUS  ly,  adv.  With  an  intent  to  commit  bur¬ 
glary  ;  in  the  manner  of  a  burglar. 

bur'glar-ize  (bGr'gler-iz),  v.  t. ;  bur'glar-ized  (-izd) ; 
bur'glar-iz'ing  (-iz'Tng).  To  enter  burglariously.  Colloq. 
bur'gla-ry  (bGr'gla-rT),  n.  ;  pi.  -ries  (-iTz).  [From  bur¬ 
glar  ;  cf.  LL.  burglaria.]  Law.  Breaking  and  entering 
the  dwelling  house  of  another,  in  the  nighttime,  with  in¬ 
tent  to  commit  a  felony  therein,  whether  the  felonious  pur¬ 
pose  be  accomplished  or  not.  At  common  law  it  was  not 
night  as  respects  burglary  so  long  as  there  was  light 
enough  to  discern  a  man’s  face ;  but  in  England  night  for 
this  purpose  is  fixed  by  statute  as  from  9  o’clock  p.  m.  to  6 
o’clock  a.  m.  In  many  States  of  the  United  States  the  defi¬ 
nition  of  the  crime  has  been  variously  modified,  or  a  stat¬ 
utory  burglary  has  been  created  in  addition  to  that  of  the 
common  law,  to  cover  such  offenses  committed  by  day, 
or  the  like  entering  of  shops,  factories,  warehouses,  etc. ; 
and  various  degrees  of  the  crime  have  been  created, 
bur'go  mas  ter  (bGr'go-mas'ter),  n.  [D.  burgemeester ; 
burg  borough  -j-  meester  master  ;  akin  to  G.  burgemeister, 
burgermeister.  See  borough  a  towrn  ;  master.]  1.  A  chief 
magistrate  of  a  municipal  town  of  Holland,  Flanders,  or 
Germany,  corresponding  to  mayor  in  England  and  the 
United  States  ;  a  burghmaster. 

2.  A  large,  almost  white,  gull  ( Larus  glau - 
ews)  of  the  Arctic  regions, 
bur'go  net  (-nSt),  n.  [F.  bourguignotte ,  be¬ 
cause  the  Burgundians,  F .  Bourguignons,  first 
used  it.]  In  10th-century  armor,  (1)  a  kind 
of  light  helmet  similar  to  a  morion  but  pro- 
vided  w'ith  cheek  pieces  and  sometimes  with  i,ur?onet 
a  nose  guard  ;  (2)  a  helmet  having  a  visor  and  similar  to 
the  armet. 


of  peasants  above  the  slave  and 
below  the  villein,  bordar,  or  cot¬ 
tier.  [BUBUCHA.I 

bu-rach'a(bd6-rach'd).  Var.of| 
bur  artichoke.  =  a  imcnoKE,lb. 
||  bu  rat'  (F.  bli'ra'),  n.  =  bu- 
rato.  Ohs.,  except  as  French. 
bu-ra'to  (bdb-ra'to).  n.  [Sp. 
urato ,  or  It.  buratto .]  A  kind 
of  thin  fabric  of  silk  or  silk  and 
wool.  Obs.  as  Eng. 
bur'ble,  i*  t.  tCf.  burble  to  bub¬ 
ble,  also  F.  barbouiller  to  daub, 
muddle.]  To  confuse  ;  muddle. 
Scot.—n.  Disorder;  trouble. 
Scot. 

bur'bolt.  +  bihdboi.t. 
Bur'bon,  Sir  (bflr'bCn).  In 
Spenser’s  “Faerie  Queene,’’ a 
knight  who  represents  Henry 
IV.,  the  first  Bourbon  king  of 
France. 

bur'bush',  n.  See  burbark. 
Bur'chell’*  ze'bra  (bfir'ch^lz). 
[After  W.  J.  Burch  ell  (1782?- 


1863),  English  naturalist.]  See 
zebra.  fvil.  I 

bur  chervil.  The  hemlock  cner- 1 
burchin.  4*  birchen. 
burcon.  Ods.  pret.  nl.  of  bark. 
burd.  Obs  or  Scot.  \ar.  of  bird, 
board. 

Bur'dach’s  col'umn,  or  Bur'- 
dach’s  tract  (bdbr'daKB).  [After 
K.  F.  Burdach  (1776-1847),  a 
German.]  Anat.  See  column. 
burd  Alisander.  bord  Alex¬ 
ander. 

burd'-a-lone'.  a.  [Of  uncertain 
origin.]  All  alone  ;  solitary;  — 
said  of  a  person.  Obs.  Scot. 
bur-dash,  n.  An  article  of  dress 
worn  about  1700,  probably  a  kind 
of  neckcloth  or  sash.  Obs. 
burde.  f  beard,  bourd,  burd. 
burdell.  +  bordel. 
bur  del'lo.  4*  bordello. 
bur'den.  +  bourdon. 
bur'den-a-ble,  a  See -able. 
bur'den-er,/>.  One  who  burdens. 


bur'den-less.  a.  See  -less. 
fcur'den-ous,  a.  Burdensome  ; 
also,  burdened.  Obs.  Skak. 
Bur'den’8  grass  (bflr'd^nz). 
Redtop  or  norin.  [n.,1, 1 

Burden  squeezer  See  squeezes. 
burden  stitch-  A  flat  couching, 
bur'den-sum.  Burdensome. 
lief  Sp. 

burd'ie  (bflr'df),  n.  Dim.  of 

burd,  a  maiden.  Scot. 
bur'dnd.  Burdened.  Ref,  Sp. 
burdock  grass.  Prickle  grass, 
burdon.  d*  bourdon. 
burdon,  n.  [L.  burdo ,  -onis,  a 
mule.]  A  hinny.  Obs. 
burdoun.  d*  bourdon. 
burdour.  d*  bourder. 

bure.  ( >bs.  or  Scot.  pret.  of  bear. 
bureall.  d*  beryl. 
bu-reau'era-tism  (bfi-ro'krd- 
tTz’m),  n.  Bureaucracy, 
bu-reau'era-tist.  n.  See  -ist. 
bureau  system.  The  system  of 
bureaucracy. 


Bu'reau  Ver'i-tas  (bO'rO  v?r'- 
T-tfts ;  F.  biFro'  va're'tas'). 
See  Veritas. 

burelich.  burely.  d*  burly. 

II  bu-re'o  (boo-ra'o),  n.  [Sp., 
fr.  F.  bureau .]  Sp.  Law.  A 
criminal  court  for  the  trial  of 
persons  of  the  royal  household, 
burg.  Burgh.  Ref.  Sj>. 
bur'ga(bfir'grt).  Var.  of  burka. 
bur-gade'.  d*  bourgade. 
burg-al'i-ty  (bflr-g&l'Y-tl ),  n. 
Eng.  Hist.  Quality  or  state  of 
being  a  burg  (burh  or  borough), 
bur'gall  (  bur'gSl),  n.  The  din¬ 
ner  (Tantogolabrus  adspersus). 
bur'ga-mot.  Var.  of  beroamot. 
bur'ga-net.  Var.  of  buroonet. 
burg-bryce.  d*  burhbryce. 
burge,  bur'gen.  d*  burgeon. 
burgeis.  d*  burgess. 
burgeois.  d*  burgess. 
bur  geois'.  Var.  of  bourgeois. 
Obs.,  except  in  Printing. 
burgeoisie.  d*  burgesst. 


burg'er.  Obs.  or  ref.  sp.  var  of 
burgher.  —  burg'er-shlp. 
burgess  oath.  See  burgher,  2. 
bur'gess-ship.  n.  See  -ship. 
bur'gess-y.  //.  [OF.  bourgesie, 
F.  bourgeoisie.)  Burgess  -  ship. 
Obs. 

bur'geyse.  n.  [OF.  bourgeise .] 
A  female  citizen.  Obs. 
burg'grave.  //.  =  burorave. 
burgh,  d*  barrow,  borough, 
burr. 

burgh.  Var.  of  broch. 
burgh'al  pen  ny,  n.,  or  burghal 
penny.  [Cf.  borough.]  Early 
Eng.  Law.  A  municipal  tax  of 
some  kind  ;  in  ancient  charters 
certain  monasteries  are  exempt 
from  paying  it.  Oxf  E.  D. 
burgh 'bote7,  n.  Old  Ldu\  Bote 
for  the  repair  of  castles,  walls, 
or  other  defenses  of  a  burgh, 
burgh-breche.  d*  burh-bryce. 
burghe.  f  BOROUGH, 
burgh'er-age,  burgh 'er-dom 


( bfir'g5r-£tj  ;-di7m),  n.  See -age  ; 

-DOM. 

burgh'er  hood,  n.  See  -hood. 
burgh'er  mas  ter,  n.  =  burgo¬ 
master. 

burgh 'er-ship,  n.  See  -ship. 
burgh'ge  mot  ,  n.  [AS.  burhge- 

mot .  1  =  BURGHMOOT. 

burgh 'mas  ter  (bQrg'mas/t?r), 
n.  1.  A  burgomaster. 

2.  Mining.  =  barmaster.  Eng. 
burgh'moot7,  burgh'mote7,  n. 
[burgh  4-  mote  meeting.]  A.-S. 
Law.  The  court  or  moot  of  a 
burgh  or  borough,  held  several 
times  yearly. 

burghwere.'  d*  burhware. 
bur'glar-er,  n.  A  burglar.  Obs. 
bur'gle  (bOr'g’l),  v.  i.  ir  t. ; 
p.ur'gled  (-g’ld) ;  bur'glino 
(-gllng).  To  commit  burglary, 
or  to  enter  burglariously.  Col- 
log.  Sf  Facetious. 
bur'go-maske.  d*  bergamask. 
burgooe.  d*  burgeon. 


food,  fobt ;  out,  oil ;  chair  ;  go  ;  sing,  iqk  ;  4hen,  thin;  nature,  verdure  (250) ;  K  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144) ;  boN  ;  yet;  zh  =  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Gutdb. 
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BURNING 


bur'gOO  (bflr'goo  ;  bfir-goo'),  n-  Also  burgout .  A  kind  of 
oatmeal  pudding,  or  thick  gruel,  used  by  seamen, 
bur  grass  Any  grass  of  the  genus  Cenchrus,  the  spikelets 
of  which  are  invested  with  a  spiny  involucre, 
bur'grave  (bGr'grav),  n.  [G.  burggraf ;  burg  fortress 
graj count :  cf.  D.  burggraaf ,  F.  burgrave.  See  margrave.] 
German  Ilist.  Orig.,  one  appointed  to  the  command  of  a 
burg  (town  or  castle),  —  but  the  title  afterward  became  he¬ 
reditary,  with  a  domain  attached. 

Bur  gun'di  an  (bQr-giinMT-an),  a.  Of  or  pert,  to  Bur- 
guuav  or  the  Burgundians.  —  Burgundian  sauce,  Espagnole 
sauce  flavored  with  shallots  and  red  Burgundy  wine. 
Bur-gun'di-an,  n.  [X-  Burgundii ,  Burgundiones,  the  Bur¬ 
gundians.]  A  member  of  a  Germanic  tribe  which  when  first 
known  was  settled  between  the  Vistula  and  the  Oder,  but 
which  entered  Gaul  early  in  the  5th  century,  and  estab¬ 
lished  the  kingdom  of  Burgundy  on  the  Rhone.  This 
was  absorbed  in  the  Frankish  empire  in  .534  ;  after  the  breaking 
up  of  the  Carolingian  empire  Upper  and  Lower  Burgundy 
were  formed  as  independent  kingdoms,  soon  to  be  joined  to 
Germany,  while  the  duchy  of  Burgundy  remained  attached  to 
France,  reaching  its  acme  under  Charles  the  Bold  (d.  1477),  und 
finally  becoming  a  province  of  the  French  kingdom. 

Bur'gun  dy  (bfir'g2n-<li),  n.  [LL.  Burgundia .]  1.  An  old 
province  of  France  (in  the  eastern  central  part).  See 
Burgundian,  n. 

2.  Wine  made  in  Burgundy;  also,  any  wine  resembling 
true  Burgundy.  The  best  wines  of  Burgundy  are  made  in  the 
department  of  CSte-d'Or,  especially  about  iVuits  and  Beaune. 
They  are  dry,  full,  and  of  fine  aroma,  and  contain  8-13  per  cent 
of  alcohol  by  volume.  They  are  classed  as  follows  :  a  Red.  Class 

1.  Romance- Conti,  Chambertin ,  Clos-Vougeot ,  Richebourg ,  La 
Tdche.  —  Class  II.  Musigny,  Corton,  Romance- St.  Virant,  etc.  — 
Class  III.  Lower  grades,  b  White.  Class  I.  Montrachet.  —  Class 
II.  Geneeri&res ,  etc.  Other  Burgundy  wines,  as  those  of  J f&con, 
Beaujolais ,  Auxerre,  Tonnerre,  etc.,  are  of  similar  character,  but 
lighter  and  of  inferior  bouquet.  Chabli s  produces  fine  white  wine. 
Burgundy  clover  or  hay,  lucern.— B.  pitch,  a  yellowish  brown, 
hard,  viscous  resin,  prepared  by  melting  and  straining  the 
exudation  from  the  Norway  spruce  ( Picea  abies).  It  is 
supposed  to  have  been  first  prepared  in  Burgundy.  The 
resin  from  various  species  of  pine  is  also  sold  under  this 
name.  It  is  used  in  medicinal  plasters. 

bor'i-al  (bSr'T-21),  n.  [ME.  buriel ,  buriels ,  grave,  tomb, 
AS.  byrge/s ,  fr.  byrgan  to  bury,  and  akin  to  OS.  burgisli 
sepulcher.]  1.  A  place  of  sepulture  ;  grave  ;  tomb.  Obs. 

The  crthe  schook,  and  stoones  weren  cloven,  and  biriels  weren 
opened.  Wycliffe  (Matt,  xxvii.  51,  52). 

2.  Act  of  burying  ;  esp.,  the  depositing  of  a  dead  body  in 
the  earth,  in  a  tomb  or  vault,  or  in  the  water,  usually  with 
attendant  ceremonies  ;  sepulture  ;  interment. 

Now  to  glorious  burial  slowly  borne.  Tennyson. 
burial  case  A  form  of  coffin,  usually  of  iron,  made  to 
close  air-tight,  for  the  preservation  of  a  dead  body, 
burial  ground-  A  cemetery. 

burial  service  A  funeral  service;  specif.,  that  portion 
of  a  liturgy  which  is  read  at  an  interment. 

Bu'rl  at  (boo'rT-St),  n.  A  Mongol  of  an  agricultural  and 
pastoral  tribe  or  race,  mostly  Lamaists,  forming  the  main 
population  of  Transbaikalia  and  the  Irkutsk  government, 
Siberia.  See  Ural-Altaic.  —  Bu  ri  at'lc  (-St'Tk),  a. 
Burl-dan’S  ass  (bGr'T-d2nz).  A  famous  problem  dis¬ 
cussed  by  the  Schoolmen,  the  authorship  of  which  has 
been  attributed  (probably  erroneously)  to  Jean  Buridan 
(d.  after  1358).  It  supposes  a  hungry  ass  placed  equidistant  from 
two  bundles  of  hay,  or,  in  another  form,  an  ass  equally  hungry 
and  thirsty  placed  equidistant  from  a  measure  of  oats  and  a  bucket 
of  water.  Some  argued  that  he  would  die  from  inability  of  the 
will  to  act  between  two  equally  powerful  motives  ;  others  that 
rather  than  die  he  would  make  a  choice,  thus  exercising  free  will, 
burled  (bfir'Td),  pret.,  p.  p.,  it :p.  a.  of  bury. 
buried  suture,  Sura.,  a  series  of  stitches  uniting  some  deeper 
structure  and  not  appearing  above  the  skin, 
burl-er  (bfir'T-er),  n.  One  that  buries. 

And  darkness  be  the  burier  of  the  dead.  Shak. 


bu'rln  (bu'rln),  n.  [F.  burin,  cf .  It.  burino ,  bulino  ;  prob. 
from  OHG.  bora  borer,  boron  to  bore,  G.  bohren.  See  1st 
bore.]  1.  The  cutting  tool  of  an  engraver  on  metal,  used 
in  line  engraving.  It  is 

made  of  tempered  steely  \ 

one  end  being  ground  ^  "  = 

off  obliquely  so  as  to“ 
produce  a  sharp  point,  D  , 

and  the  other  end  in-  Bunn, 

serted  in  a  handle;  a  graver:  also,  the  similarly  shaped 
tool  used  by  workers  in  marble. 

2.  The  manner  or  style  of  execution  of  an  engraver  ;  as,  a 
soft  burin  ;  a  brilliant  burin. 
bu'rl-on  (-ri-2n),  n.  The  house  finch, 
burke  (bfirk),  v.  t ;  burked  (bGrkt) ; 
burk'ing.  [After  William  Burke  of 
Edinburgh,  executed  for  the  crime  in 
1829.]  1.  To  murder  by  suffocation,  or 
so  as  to  produce  few  marks  of  violence, 
for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  a  body  to 
be  sold  for  dissection. 

2.  To  dispose  of  quietly  or  indirectly  ; 
to  suppress  ;  to  smother ;  to  shelve  ; 
as,  to  burke  a  parliamentary  question. 

burl  (bfirl),  n.  [ME.  burle  stuffing,  or 
a  knot  in  cloth;  cf.  F.  bourlet,bourrclet , 

OF.  bourel ,  a  wreath  or  roll  of  cloth, 
linen,  or  leather,  stuffed  with  flock,  etc. 

See  bur.]  1.  A  knot  or  lump  in  thread  or  cloth. 

2-  An  overgrown  knot,  or  an  excrescence,  on  a  tree ;  also, 
Veneer  made  from  such  excrescences. 

3.  A  pimple  or  pustule.  Obs. 


Burion.  (}) 
dim.  of  bourre. 


burl  (bGrl),  v.  t. ;  burled  (bGrld) ;  burl'ing.  [See  burl,  n.] 
To  dress  or  finish  up  (cloth) ;  to  pick  knots,  burs,  loose 
threads,  etc.,  from,  as  in  finishing  cloth, 
bur 'lap  (bGr'lSp),  n.  Also  bur'laps  (-lips).  A  coarse  fab¬ 
ric,  made  of  jute  or  hemp,  used  for  bagging  ;  also,  a  finer  va¬ 
riety  of  similar  material,  used  for  curtains,  etc. 
bur  lesque'  (bGr-lfisk'),  a.  [F.  burlesque ,  fr.  It.  burlesco, 
fr.  burla  jest,  mockery,  peril,  for  burrula ,  dim.  of  L.  burrae 
trifles.  See  bur.]  1.  Droll ;  jocular.  Obs.  Blount. 
2.  Tending  to  excite  laughter  or  contempt  by  extravagant 
images,  or  by  an  incongruous  contrast  between  the  subject 
and  the  manner  of  treating  it,  as  when  a  trifling  subject 
is  treated  with  mock  gravity. 

bur  lesque',  n.  1.  Burlesque  representation  ;  also,  an  in¬ 
stance  of  it. 

Burlesque  is  therefore  of  two  kinds  ;  the  first  represents  mean 
persons  in  the  accouterments  of  heroes,  the  other  describes  great 
persons  acting  and  speaking  like  the  basest.  Addison. 

2.  A  composition  in  burlesque  style,  as  a  parody,  travesty, 
caricature,  or  extravaganza. 

Syn.  —  Mockery,  travesty,  mimicry.  See  caricature. 
bur  lesque'  (bfir-lfisk'),  v.  t.  ;  bur-lesqued'  (-ISskt') ;  bur- 
les'quing  (-les'klng).  To  mock  or  make  ludicrous  by  bur¬ 
lesque  representation. 

They  burlesqued  the  prophet  Jeremiah’s  words,  and  turned  the 
expression  he  used  into  ridicule.  Stillingfleet. 

bur  lesque',  v.  i.  To  employ  burlesque, 
bur-let'ta  (-lfit'a),  n.  [It.,  dim.  of  burla  mockery.  See 
burlesque,  a.]  Music.  A  facetious  or  farcical  play  set  to 
music,  as  Gay’s  “Beggar’s  Opera.” 
bur'ly  (bGr'IT),  a.  [ME.  burlich ,  borlich ,  burelich ,  borelich , 
strong,  excellent ;  peril,  orig.  fit  for  a  lady’s  bower,  hence 
handsome,  manly,  stout.  Cf.  bower.]  1.  Imposing; 
stately  ;  noble  ;  excellent.  Obs.  Cursor  Mundi. 

2 .  Large  or  stout  of  body  ;  corpulent ;  bulky  ;  —  now  used 

chiefly  of  human  beings.  “  Burly  sacks.”  Drayton. 

Burly  and  big,  and  studious  of  his  ease.  Cowper. 

3.  Coarse  and  rough ;  boisterous;  bluff.  Archaic. 

It  was  the  orator’s  own  burly  way  of  nonsense.  Cowley. 

4.  [Cf.  burl.]  Heavy  ;  thick  ;  —  said  of  wool  or  of  a  gar¬ 
ment.  Obs. 

Syn.  —  See  stout. 

Bur'man  (bfir'm2n),  n.  ;  pi.  -mans  (-m2nz).  [“  The  soft¬ 
ened  modern  M'yan-ma,  M'ya-ma  [native  name],  is  the 
source  of  the  European  corruption  Burma.,y  Balfour .]  A 
member  of  the  race  or  nationality  predominant  in  Burma 
before  the  British  acquired  it.  They  are  Mongolian  in 
race,  probably  of  Tibetan  origin,  and  have  been  much  af¬ 
fected  by  Hindu  civilization.  Their  religion  is  Buddhism. 
Bur'man,  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  Burma  or  the  Burmans. 
Bur-man'ni-a  (bGr-ni&u'T-a),  n.  [NL.,  after  Johannes 
Burman ,  Dutch  botanist.]  Bot.  A  genus  of  plants,  type 
of  the  family  Burmatiniace®,  natives  of  warm  regions. 
They  are  slender  herbs  having  scalelike  leaves  and  flow¬ 
ers  with  a  3-angled  or  3-winged  perianth.  B.  bifiord  occurs 
in  the  southern  United  States. 

Bur  man  ni-a'ce-SB  (-a'se-e),  n.  pi.  [NL.]  Bot.  A  fam¬ 
ily  of  monocotyledonous  tropical  herbs  with  basal  or  bract¬ 
like  leaves  and  small  regular  perfect  flowers.  There  are 
10  genera  and  about  60  species,* widely  distributed.  Bur- 
mannia  and  Apteria  occur  in  the  southern  United  States. 
—  bur  man  ni  a'ceous  (  sh2s),  a. 

bur  marigold-  Any  plant  of  the  genus  Bidens.  They  are 
coarse  asteraceous  herbs,  some  species  with  rayless  flower 
heads,  others  with  showy  yellow  rays ;  the  achenes  are 
tipped  with  a  pappus  of  barbed  awns  so  that  they  adhere 
to  clothing,  etc.  Also  called  beggar-ticks . 

Bur  mese'  (bGr'mez';  -mes'),  n.  sitig.  <£  pi.  A  native  or 
the  natives  of  Burma.  Also  (sing.),  the  language  of  the 
Burmans,  of  which  the  alphabet  is  Pali,  the  standard  form 
being  that  used  in  sacred  books.  The  modern  characters  are 
round,  suitable  for  writing  on  palm  leaves.  The  ancient  “  stone 
writing”  is  known  only  from  inscriptions.  See  Indo-Chinese. 
Bur  mese',  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  Burma  ;  Burman. 
Burmese  lacquer,  a  thick  grayish  liquid  from  the  black  var¬ 
nish  tree  (Melanorrlwea  usitata).  It  is  used  as  a  varnish. 
Bur'mo— Chi  nese'  (bGr'mS-),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  Bur¬ 
ma  and  China.  —  Burmo-Chinese  subregion.  Zoogecg .,  a  sub¬ 
division  of  the  Oriental  region  including  southeastern  Asia 
east  of  the  Indian  subregion,  except  the  Malay  Peninsula, 
burn  (bGrn),  n.  [See  bourn  a  stream.]  Dial.  Eng.  dc  Scot. 

1.  A  brook;  a  rivulet. 

2.  Water,  esp.  that  used  in  brewing. 

burn  (bGrn),  v.  t.  ;  burned  (bGrnd)  or  burnt  (bGrnt)  ; 
burn'ing.  [ME.  bernen ,  brennen,  v.  t.,  early  confused 
with  beornen,  birnen ,  v.  i.,  AS.  bsernan,  bernan ,  v.  t.,  beor- 
nan,  v.  i. ;  akin  to  OS.  brinnan ,  OFries.  barna ,  bema ,  OHG. 
brinnan,  brennan ,  G.  brennen,  OD.  bernen ,  D.  branden, 
Dan.  brsende,  Sw.  brdnna,  brinna,  Icel.  brenna ,  Goth. 
brinnan,  brannjan  (in  comp.).]  1.  To  consume  by  fire ; 
to  reduce  to  ashes  by  the  action  of  heat  or  fire  ;  — fre¬ 
quently  intensified  by  up:  as,  to  burn  up  wood. 

2-  To  injure  by  fire  or  heat ;  to  change  destructively  some 
property  or  properties  of,  by  undue  exposure  to  fire  or  heat ; 
to  scorch  ;  scald  ;  blister  ;  singe  ;  char  ;  sear  ;  as,  to  bum 
steel  in  forging ;  to  burn  one’s  face  in  the  sun  ;  the  sun 
£mm.*.the  grass  ;  —  applied  also  by  extension  to  the  action 
of  other  agents  in  producing  similar  effects ;  as,  to  burn 
the  skin  by  exposure  to  the  radiations  of  the  sun  or  by  the 
action  of  an  acid. 

3.  To  perfect  or  improve  by  fire  or  heat ;  to  submit  to  the 
action  of  fire  or  heat  for  some  economic  purpose  ;  to  de¬ 
stroy  or  change,  some  property  or  properties  of,  by  exposure 


to  fire  or  heat  in  due  degree  for  obtaining  a  desired  resid¬ 
uum,  product,  or  effect;  to  bake;  as,  to  burn  clay  in 
making  bricks  or  pottery ;  to  bum  wood  so  as  to  produce 
charcoal ;  to  bum  limestone  for  the  lime. 

4  To  make  or  produce,  as  an  effect  or  result,  by  the  ap¬ 
plication  of  fire  or  heat ;  as,  to  bum  a  hole  ;  to  burn  char¬ 
coal;  to  burn  letters  into  a  block.  Layamon. 

6-  To  affect  in  away  that  is  like  or  suggests  the  action  of  fire 
or  heat ;  as,  to  burn  the  mouth  with  pepper.  Cursor  Mundi. 

This  tyrant  fever  burns  me  up.  Shak. 

This  dry  sorrow  burns  up  all  my  tears.  Dryden. 

The  cold  north  wind  .  .  .  burnetii  the  wilderness,  and  consum- 
eth  the  grass  as  fire.  Ecctus.  x  1ul  20,  21. 

6  Chem.  To  cause  to  undergo  combustion  ;  to  oxidize  ; 
as,  to  burn  iron  in  oxygen. 

7.  Surg.  To  apply  a  cautery  to;  to  cauterize. 

8  =  to  burn  together. 

9.  In  some  games,  to  touch  or  move  (a  piece)  when  the 
rules  of  the  game  forbid  it. 

to  burn  away,  to  gradually  dissipate  or  consume  by  heat  or 
burning  ;  as,  the  sun  bums  away  a  mist.  —  to  b.  daylight,  to 
light  candles  before  it  is  dark ;  to  waste  time  or  energy. 
Shak.  —  to  b.  on,  Mech .,  to  join  (one  piece  of  metal)  to  an¬ 
other,  as  a  broken-oft  lug  to  a  casting,  by  fusing  with  the 
aid  of  molten  metal  run  around  the  proposed  joint.  — to  b. 
one’s  boats  or  bridges,  to  cut  off  all  means  of  retreat.  —  to  b. 
one’s  fingers,  to  get  one’s  self  into  unexpected  trouble,  as  by 
interfering  in  tne  concerns  of  others.  — to  b.  out.  a  To  de¬ 
stroy  or  obliterate  by  burning.  “  Must  you  with  hot  irons 
bum  out  both  mine  eyes  ?  ”  Shak.  b  To  drive  forth,  or  to 
destroy  the  property  of,  by  burning  (one’s  place  of  abode, 
business,  etc.).  —  to  b.  the  candle  at  both  ends,  to  consume  in 
two  ways  at  once ;  esp.,  to  be  improvidently  prodigal  of 
one’s  energies  or  resources,  —  to  b.  the  water,  to  spear  sal¬ 
mon  by  torchlight.  Eng.  —  to  b.  together,  as  two  surfaces 
of  metal,  Engin.,  to  fuse  and  unite  them  by  pouring  over 
them  a  quantity  of  the  same  metal  in  a  liquid  state, 
bum  (bGrn),  v.  i.  1.  To  be  on  fire  ;  to  be  in  or  undergo 
combustion  with  evolution  of  light  and  heat. 

2-  To  undergo  some  change  by  the  action  of  fire  or  heat; 
esp.,  to  be  injured  by  excessive  heat;  as,  the  meat  bums. 
Also,  to  be  affected  similarly  by  some  other  agency,  as  to 
become  tanned  or  inflamed  by  exposure  to  the  sun’s  rays, 
to  become  scorched  or  withered  (as  foliage),  to  exhibit  a 
burned  appearance  due  to  decomposition,  etc. 

3.  To  be  affected  or  to  feel,  or  to  seem  or  appear,  as  if  on 
fire  or  excessively  heated. 

Did  not  our  heart  burn  within  us,  while  he  talked  with  us  by 
the  way  ?  Luke  xxiv.  32. 

The  barge  she  sat  In,  like  a  burnished  throne, 

Burned  on  the  water.  Shak. 

The  groan  still  deepens,  and  the  combat  burns.  Pope. 
4  Chem.  To  undergo  combustion  of  any  kind. 

6-  In  certain  games,  to  approach  very  near  to  the  answer 
or  the  object  sought.  Colloq. 

6.  Elec.  To  form  an  arc  at  the  brushes  ;  —  of  a  dynamo, 
burn.  n.  1.  A  hurt,  injury,  or  effect  caused  by  burning,  as 
by  fire  ;  a  burnt  spot  ofr  place,  as  an  area  of  woodland. 

2.  The  process,  operation,  or  result  of  burning  ;  as,  the 
burn  of  tobacco ;  bricks  properly  baked  have  a  good  burn. 

3.  A  disease  in  vegetables.  See  brand,  n.,  6. 

4  A  brand  (in  sense  5) ;  also,  a  branding  iron. 

burn'beat'  (bfirn'bet/;  -bat'),  v.  t.  [burn,  v.  -f  beat  sod.] 
To  pare  off  and  burn  the  sod  or  turf  from  (land)  in  order  to 
improve  it  for  cultivation.  Eng. 
burn'er  (bGr'ner),  n.  1.  One  that  burns  anything. 

2.  a  The  part  of  a  lamp,  gas  fixture,  etc.,  where  the  flame 
is  produced,  often  of  special  design  or  producing  a  light 
with  distinctive  features;  as,  an  Argand  burner ;  a  fishtail 
burner  ;  also,  the  whole  fixture  ;  as,  a  Bunsen  burner,  b  In 
sulphuric  acid  manufacture,  one  of  the  furnaces  where  the 
sulphur  or  other  material  is  burned,  producing  a  mixture 
(called  burner  gas)  of  sulphur  dioxide  and  other  gases 
used  in  making  the  sulphuric  acid. 

bur'net  (bfir'nSt),  n.  [ME.  bumet  btirnet ;  also,  brownish 
(the  plant  perh.  being  named  from  its  color),  fr.  F.  brunet, 
dim.  of  brim  brown  ;  cf.  OF.  brnnete  a  sort  of  flower. 
See  brunet.]  a  The  pimpernel.  Obs.  b  Any  plant  of 
the  genus  Sajiguisorba,  esp.  S.  sanguisorba,  the  common 
burnet,  a  species  often  occurring  as  a  weed  in  fields  of  sain¬ 
foin,  which  it  much  resembles; — hence  sometimes  called 
bumet  clover.  See  Sanguisorba. 
burnet  moth-  Any  of  numerous  moths  of  the  family 
Zygiunidae,  esp.  a  handsome  European  species  ( Zygsena fill - 
pendula)  with  crimson  spots  on  tne  wings, 
bumet  saxifrage  A  European  apiaceous  plant  ( Pimpi - 
nella  sarifraga)  with  pinnate  leaves  and  white  flowers. 
The  aromatic  root  is  used  medicinally, 
bur'nett-izo  (bfir'nSt-iz),  v.  t.  ;  bur'nett-ized  (-izd) ;  bur'- 
nett-iz'ing  (-iz'Tng).  To  subject  (wood,  fabrics,  etc.)  to 
a  process  of  saturation  in  a  solution  of  chloride  of  zinc 
(Bur'nett’s  flu  id  [bfir'ngts])  to  prevent  decay ;  —  a  proc¬ 
ess  invented  by  Sir  William  Burnett, 
burn'ing,  p.  pr .  &  vb.  n.  of  burn.  Specif.  :  vb.  n.  a  A 
consuming,  or  being  consumed,  by  fire  or  heat;  state  of 
being  on  fire  or  excessively  heated,  b  A  subjecting,  or 
being  subjected,  to  the  action  of  heat  or  some  agent  that 
burns  ;  as  :  (1)  Vulcanization  by  the  use  of  lieat.  (2)  Metal. 
A  heating  (of  ores)  without  access  of  air,  preparatory  to 
smelting  ;  also,  calcination,  as  of  limestone  or  ore.  (3)  Ce~ 
ramies.  Baking  or  firing  for  glazing,  fixing  the  colors,  etc. 
C  An  inflammatory  disease,  as  erysipelas,  venereal  dis¬ 
ease,  etc.  Obs. 

Syn.  — Combustion,  fire,  conflagration,  flame,  blaze. 


burgoyse.  +  burobvse. 
bur-gra'vi-ate  (bOr-grS'vT-at), 
n.  The  office  or  jurisdiction  of 
a  burerrave. 

||  bur'gus  (bQr'gtfs),  n. ;  pi. 
buk'gi  C-je).  [LL.]  Hist. 

A  burjr  or  borough, 
burgyon.  +  burgeon. 
burn.  n.  [AS.  See  borough.] 
A.-S.  Law.  The  protecting  in- 
closure  or  palisade  about  a 
house  ;  hence,  a  house,  place,  or 
town  with  such  a  protection  ; 
a  borough  (which  see), 
burhbot.  +  burgh  bote. 
burh'-bryce',  n.  [AS.  See 
borough;  breach.]  .4.-S.  Law. 
Orig.,  the  breach  of  the  burh; 
later,  any  unlawful  violence 
within  the  peace  of  a  burh,  eep. 
the  king's  burh  ;  hence,  any 
breach  of  peace.  See  peace. 
borhel.  Var.  of  bharal. 
burhgeat.  u.  [AS.]  A.-S.  Law. 
A  term  of  uncertain  meaning. 


probably  signifying  the  street  of 
the  burn,  or  borough, 
burhmoot.  Var.  of  burohmoot. 
burh  ware.  n.  pi.  Also  burh- 
were.  [AS.  burhumre .]  A.-S. 
Hist.  The  burgesses  of  a  hurg, 
or  fortified  town,  or,  perhaps, 
those,  only,  who  dwelt  there 
for  its  protection. 

II  bu-rr  (boo-re'),  n.  [Tag.]  The 
talipot  palm.  Phil.  I. 
bu'rl  (boo'rS),  n.  A  Fijian  ro¬ 
saceous  tree  (Par inarium  Innri- 
num )  which  yields  a  plumlike 
fruit,  called  b’uri  nut,  the  seeds 
of  which  are  pounded  to  a  paste 
and  used  like  putty, 
burl.  +  borouoh.  [humla.I 
Bu'rl  (b<5o'r?),  n.  See  Aud-| 
Burial  Acts  parish.  See  par¬ 
ish,  v.,  2.  [burials  are  made.  I 
burial  place  Anv  place  where) 
burial  society.  A  form  of  bene¬ 
fit  society  for  insuring  expenses 
for  proper  burial. 


bur'l-els.  n.  [AS  byrgeh.]  A 

tomb  ;  also,  a  funeral.  Obs. 
Bu-rlkB'  (  boo-re  k  s'),  v.  pi. 
Malav-Negritos  of  the  Phil  ip- 
pines' known  for  their  tattooing, 
often  made  to  resemble  coat6  of 
mail.  —  Bu-rik'  (b^-rek').  a. 
bur'i-ness,  n.  [AS.  byrignes. 
See  bury.]  Burial  ;  burying 
place.  Obs. 
bu'rin-ist,  w.  See-isT. 
burl  nut.  See  burt. 
burion.  +  burgeon. 
burjounen.  4*  burgeon. 
bur'ka  (bfir'kd),  n.  [Hind., 
r.  Ar.  burqa'.]  A  veil  or  cur¬ 
tain  ;  esp..  the  long  veil  worn  by . 
many  native  women.  '  India. 
burke  Obs.  pret.  pi.  of  bark. 
burk'er,  n.  One  who  burkes, 
burk'lte,  n.  A  burker. 
Burk'ite.  n.  A  follower  of  Ed¬ 
mund  Burke.  British  statesman, 
bur'kun-daz  .  bur'kun-dauze/ 
(bfir'kun-dfizDj/i.  [Hind,  barq- 


anddz.  fr.  Per.  &  Ar.,  prop., 

lightning  thrower.]  Primarily, 
a  man  armed  with  a  matchlock  : 
hence,  an  armed  retainer ;  an 
armed  policeman  or  other  un¬ 
mounted  employee  of  a  civil  de¬ 
partment.  India.  [Dial.  Eng.  \ 
burl.  Var.  of  birl.  Obs.  or| 
burl.  v.  i.  [Cf.  D.  borrelen  to 
bubble  up.]  To  welter.  Obt. 
burl.  Abbr.  Burlesque, 
bur'law  ^  byrlavv. 
burld.  Burled.  Re,f.  Sp . 
burle,  n.  [Cf.  hurly-burly.] 
Noise  ;  uproar  ;  turmoil.  Obs. 
burl'er.n.  One  who  burls  cloth. 
bur-le8que'ly,  adr.  of  bur¬ 
lesque. 

bur-les 'quer  (bQr-lPs'kSr),  n. 
One  who  burlesques  ;  an  actor 
in  a  burlesque. 

bur'let,  u.  [Cf.  bourrelf.t.1 
A  kind  of  coif,  hood,  or  roll  or 
cloth  formerly  worn  bv  women. 
Bur'ley,  John  (bGr'lt),  In  Sir 


Walter  Scott’s  “Old  Mortality,” 
a  cunning  and  ferocious  fanatic, 
drawn  after  John  Balfour  of 
Kinlock,  a  leader  of  the  Scotch 
Covenanters;—  so  called  by  con¬ 
fusion  with  John,  Lord  Balfour 
of  Burleigh. 

bur'ley.  n.  [Cf.  F.  bourrelet 
pad.]  Butt  end  of  a  lance.  Obs. 
bur'lich.  +  burly. 
bur'li-ly.  ad v.  of  burly. 
bur'll-ness,  n.  See  -ness. 
burl'ing.  p.  pr.  tf  vb.  n.  of  burl. 
bur'ling  (bfir'llng  ;  dial,  bft'- 
lYn),  n.  A  yearling  heifer.  Dial. 
Eng. 

Bur'ling-ton.  n.  [From  Burling¬ 
ton,  Iowa.]  A  limestone  forma¬ 
tion  in  the  Mississippi  basin,  of 
the  Mississippian  age. 
burl'y,  a.  Having  burls. 
Bur'ma  ru  by  (bQr'md).  See 

RUBY. 

bur  millstone.  =  buhrstonf.. 
burn.  +  BERNE,  burden. 


burn.  v.  t.  [See  burnish.]  To 
burnish  ;  to  make  bright  or  gay. 
Obs.  [tible.  | 

burn'a-ble.  a.  tf  n.  Combus-] 
bur'na-cle.  +  barnacle. 
burn'bake  .  Dial. for  burnbeat. 
burne.  4*  hekne,  bourn. 
burned  (nfirnd),  pret.  8f  p.  a.  of 
BURN.  See  BURNT, 
bur'net,  a.  [See  burnet,  n.] 
Dark  brown.  Obs. 
burnet  bloodwort.  The  great 
or  common  burnet. 
burnet  clover.  See  burnet. 
burnet  rose.  The  Scotch  rose. 
Bur'nett  salm'on  (bOr'ngt). 
[From  the  Burnett  River, 
Queensland.]  See  Ceratodus. 
bur'ne-win  (bfir'nC-wYn),  n. 
[Prob.  fr.  bum -th e-wind.]  A 

blacksmith.  Scot. 
burn 'fire7.  +  bonfire. 
burn'ie  (bOr'nT).  ».  Dim.  of 
burn,  a  brook.  Scot. 
bur'nle-bee/  (-be'),  n.  [From 


ale,  senate,  c&re,  &m,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofa ;  eve,  fcvent,  find,  reefint,  maker;  Ice,  Ill;  old,  dbey,  orb,  5dd,  sftft,  connect ;  use,  unite,  urn,  Up,  circus,  menu  ; 

Q  Foreign  Word.  +  Obsolete  Variant  of.  +  combined  with.  =  equals. 
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BURUCHA 


iaruinfi  sh  a  The  bush  that  burned  with  fire,  and  was 
mfcif  »  )  -  E  r.  iii.  2).  An  emblem  of  this  was  adopted 
5j  bytei  ian  Church  of  Scotland  to  commemorate 

it."  «*:rs  i  the  17th  century,  b  Any  one  of  several 

pUi  Kdher  of  the  American  celastraceous  shrubs 

Evany  a  i  /.  anusB.ndE.atropurpure.us,  bearing  bright 
e  1  .  The  fraxinella,  or  gas  plant  ( Dicta  mnus 

t  iv -s  off  an  easily  ignited  volatile  oil.  (3)  The 
ub-r  j.  fluid,  any  volatile  illuminating  oil,  as 

the  I  z  i  ol  urns  (naphtha,  benzine),  or  oil  of  turpen- 

ie),  but  esp.  a  mixture  of  the  latter  with  alco- 
it  .  tiie  level  space,  sometimes  inclosed,  at  the 
Ik*.  1  ,  wl  ere  the  Hindus  cremate  their  dead.  See 

ttnAT.  6.  b.  glai*-,  a  convex  lens  for  producing  an  intense 
heat  by  converging  the  sun’s  rays.  —  b.  mirror,  a  concave 
mirror,  or  a  combination  of  plane  mirrors,  used  for  the 
same  purpose  as  a  burning  glass.  —  b.  mountain,  a  volcano.  — 
b.  oil,  oil  for  burning;  specif.,  kerosene.  — b.  point  a  The 
focus  of  a  burning  glass,  b  oee  flashing  point. 
burn'lng  (bGr'nTng),  p.  a.  1.  That  burns  ;  being  on  fire  ; 
excessively  hot ;  fiery. 

2  Consuming;  intense;  inflaming;  exciting;  vehement; 
powerful  ;  as,  burning  zeal ;  a  burning  question, 
bur'nlsh  (bfir'msli),  v.  t.  ;  bur'nished  (-nlsht) ;  bur'nish- 
ing.  [ME.  bumischen ,  buniissen,  burnen ,  OF.  burnir , 
brunir ,  to  make  brown,  polish,  F.  brunir ,  fr.  F.  brun  brown, 
fr.  OHG.  brun;  cf.  MHG.  briunen  to  make  brown,  polish. 
See  brown,  «.]  1.  To  cause  to  shine  ;  to  make  smooth  and 

bright;  polish;  specif.,  to  polish  by  rubbing  with  some¬ 
thing  hard  and  smooth  ;  as,  to  burnish  brass  or  paper. 

Now  the  village  windows  blaze, 

Burnished  by  the  setting  sun.  Cunningham 
2  To  rub  so  as  to  remove  the  dead  velvet  from  the  antlers 
of  (the  head) ;  —  said  of  a  deer. 

3.  To  spread,  turn,  etc.,  with  a  burnisher ;  also,  to  fix  with 
a  burnisher;  as,  to  burnish  a  glass  into  a  metal  rim. 

Sy n.  —  See  polish. 

bur'nlsh,  v.  i.  To  grow  stout  or  lusty  ;  to  fill  out  or  de¬ 
velop,  as  a  person  reaching  maturity.  Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 

My  thoughts  began  to  burnish ,  sprout,  and  swell.  Herbert . 
bur'nlsh,  n.  Effect  of  burnishing  ;  glo68  ;  brightness, 
bur'nlsh  er  (-er),  ».  1.  One  who  burnishes. 

2.  A  tool,-  variously  shaped,  with  a  hard,  smooth,  rounded 
end  or  surface,  as  of  steel, 
ivory,  or  agate,  used  in 
smoothing,  polishing,  turn¬ 
ing  over  an  edge,  etc.,  by  rubbing. 


Burnisher. 


bur-noose',  bur-nous'  (bfir-noos';  bfir'noos  ;  277),  n.  [Ar. 
bumus  a  kind  of  high-crowned  cap  :  cf.  F.  boumous ,  bur¬ 
nous ,  Sp.  al-bomoz,  a  sort  of  upper  garment,  with  a  hood 
attached.]  1.  A  cloaklike  garment  and  hood  woven  in 
one  piece,  worn  by  Arabs  and  Moors. 

2.  A  similar  cloak  worn  by  women, 
bum'o'ver  (bfirn'o'ver),  n.  Briekmaking. 

A  brick  that  requires  to  be  reburned 
burnt  (bfimt),  p.  a.  of  burn.  Usually,  con¬ 
sumed  with  or  as  with  fire  ;  scorched  or 
driedj  as  with  fire  Or  heat ;  baked  or  hard¬ 
ened  m  the  fire  or  the  sun.  Specif.:  a  Ren¬ 
dered  crumbly  and  unweldable  by  excessive 
heat; — said  of  steel,  b  Veter.  =  baked,  2. 
burnt  alum,  a  white  porous  substance  ob¬ 
tained  by  heating  ordinary  alum  to  dull  red¬ 
ness,  thus  expelling  its  water  of  crystalliza-  _ 

tion  and  some  sulphuric  acid.  —  b.  brass,  blue  .  . 

vitriol.  Obs.  —  b.  copper,  copper  oxide.  Obs.  “6 

—  b.  ear,  a  disease  of  wheat  and  other  cereals 
in  the  United  States,  produced  by  various  species  of  Ustila- 

?o,  a  parasitic  fungus  of  the  order  Ustilaginales.  It  trans- 
orms  the  ears  into  a  black  powdery  mass  of  spores.  Cf. 
2d  bunt.  —  b.  lead,  lead  sulphide.  Obs.—  b.  offering,  something 
offered  to  a  deity  and  burnt,  as  on  an  altar.  See  sacrifice. 
—  b.  sacrifice.  Jew.  Antia.  =  burnt  offering.  —  b.  sienna. 
See  sienna.  —  b.  umber.  See  umber. 
bur  oak  (bfir).  A  useful  and  ornamental  oak  of  the  central 
United  States  (Quercus  macrocarpa)  having  ovoid  acorns 
inclosed  in  very  large  cups  with  shaggy  scales.  Its  wood 
is  tough,  close-grained,  and  durable, 
burr  (bfir),  n.  Also  buhr.  a  Siliceous  rock  adapted  for 
millstones.  =  buhrstone.  b  Knob  or  boss  of  siliceous  rock 
m  softer  formations,  c  A  whetstone,  d  =  4th  clinker,  2. 
burr,  n.  The  prickly  envelope  of  a  fruit ;  something  that 
clings.  See  bur,  the  more  usual  spelling, 
burr,  bur,  n.  [Cf.  bur.]  1.  A  circle.  Obs. 

2.  A  broad  iron  ring  on  a  tilting  lance  just  below  the  gripe, 
to  prevent  the  hand  from  slipping  ;  also,  a  ring  or  grip  at¬ 
tached  to  the  handle  of  a  mace  or  battle-ax. 

3.  Mech.  a  A  thin  flat  piece  of  metal,  formed  from  a  sheet 
by  punching,  b  A  small  washer  put  on  the  end  of  a  rivet 
before  it  is  swaged  down. 

4.  [Cf.  Gael,  borr,  borra ,  a  knob,  bunch.]  The  circular 
boss  at  the  base  of  an  antler. 

6.  A  halo  ;  esp.,  a  disk  of  light  about  the  moon. 

6.  Any  rounded  knot  or  excrescence  on  a  tree.  See  knot. 
7  A  farcy  bud. 

8  The  sweetbread. 

9.  The  external  opening  of  the  ear  ;  the  external  meatus. 

10.  The  thin  ridge  or  roughness  left  by  a  tool  in  cutting 
or  shaping  metal,  as  in  drilling,  turning,  engraving,  etc.  ; 
also,  the  fin  on  a  casting  left  at  the  mold  junctions. 

11.  Mech.  a  A  small  circular  saw.  b  A  triangular  chisel. 
C  A  fluted  reamer,  d  A  wheel  with  projections  in  a  knit¬ 
ting  machine  ;  —  called  a  sinker  when  for  depressing  the 
thread,  and  a  knocker-off  when  for  raising  it  over  the  needle. 

12.  Refuse  threads  removed  in  preparing  raw  silk. 


13.  [Prob.  of  imitative  origin.]  Phon.  A  trilled  pronun¬ 
ciation  of  the  letter  r,  esp.  the  guttural  pronunciation 
produced  by  trilling  the  extremity  of  the  soft  palate 
(uvula) ;  hence,  broadly,  any  rough  pronunciation  ;  as,  to 
speak  with  a  burr.  Such  a  guttural  r  is  common  in  North¬ 
umberland  countv,  England,  and  is  often  called  the  North¬ 
umbrian ,  or  Northumberland ,  bur?',  or  otherwise  Newcastle 
burr  or  Ticeedride  burr .  It  is  produced  in  the  same  way 
as  French  “  r  ”  grasseye.  The  Scotch  r,  often  confused  by 
writers  with  the  uvular  sound,  is  produced  by  trilling  the 
tip  of  the  tongue  against  the  back  of  the  front  teeth. 

lie  spoke  with  a  distinct  Scoteh  burr,  especially  rolling  the 
letter  r.  F.  Harrison. 

14  A  whirr  ;  a  rough  humming  sound. 

There  was  no  burr  of  grasshopper.  Milnes. 

The  word  was  a  burr  in  her  thoughts.  Harper's  May. 
The  short,  quick  nanting  of  the  men,  the  burr  of  the  cogs,  and 
the  clickety-click,  clickety-click  of  the  wheels.  Century  Mag. 
burr  (bfir),  V.  i. ;  burred  (bfird) ;  burr'ing.  1.  To  form  a 
circle,  disk,  er  halo.  Rare. 

2.  To  speak  with  a  burr.  See  burr,  n.,  13. 
burr,  v.  t.  1.  To  form  into  a  burr,  or  projecting  edge  ;  as, 
to  burr  over  the  end  of  a  brass  tube. 

2.  To  pronounce  with  a  burr  ;  as,  to  burr  one’s  r’s. 
bur'ra  wang'  (bur'd-wSng'),  n.  [Native  name.]  Any 
Australian  cycadaceous  plant  of  the  genus  Macrozamia , 
esp.  M.  spiralis.  The  aborigines  eat  the  nuts, 
bur  reed-  A  plant  of  the  genus  Sparganium ,  having 
elongated  linear  leaves  and  globose,  burlike  fruit. 

Dur'rel  (bur'el),  n.  [Cf.  OF.  burel  reddish  (cf.  bureau), 
or  F.  beurre  butter  pear,  fr.  beurre  butter,  L.  butyrum. 
Cf.  butter.]  A  sort  of  pear.  =  beurre. 
burrel  lly.  [Perh  from  its  reddish  color.  See  burrel.] 
Zool.  The  botfly  or  gadfly  ( Hypoderma  bovis)  infesting  cat¬ 
tle.  See  gadfly. 

bur'ring,  p.  pr.  <i*  vb.  n.  of  bur,  burr. 
burring  machine,  a  machine  for  cleansing  wool  of  burs, 
seeds,  and  other  substances. 

bUf'ro  (bdbr'o;  bur'o),  n.  ;  pi.  bur'ros  (-oz).  [Sp.,  an 

ass.]  1.  A  donkey.  Southwestern  U.  S. 

2.  Any  of  several  tropical  species  of  grunts,  esp.  those  of 
the  genus  Pomadasis.  Sp.  Amer. 

3.  Any  shrub  or  tree  of  the  genus  Capparis.  Sp.  Amer. 
bur'row  (bQr'o),  n.  [See  borough  a  town.]  1.  A  hole  in 

the  ground  made  by  certain  animals,  as  rabbits,  for  shelter 
and  habitation  ;  a  similar  passage,  excavation,  or  place  of 
retreat ;  a  shelter.  Wycliffe. 

2.  A  mound.  See  barrow^  mound,  attle. 

3.  A  heap  or  heaps  of  rubbish  or  refuse. 

bur'row,  v.  i.  ;  bur'rowed  (-od) ;  bur'row-ing.  1.  To  ex¬ 
cavate  a  hole,  as  in  the  earth,  esp.  one  to  lodge  in  ;  to 
penetrate  or  work  one’s  way  under  the  surface. 

2.  To  lodge  in  a  burrow,  as  conies  or  rabbits  ;  hence,  to 
lodge,  or  take  refuge,  in  a  deep  or  concealed  place  ;  to  hide. 

Sir,  this  vermin  of  court  reporters,  when  they  are  forced  into 
day  upon  one  point,  are  sure  to  burrow  in  another.  Burke. 

bur'row,  v.  t.  To  make  burrows  in  ;  to  excavate  with  a 
burrow  or  burrows  ;  to  construct  by  burrowing, 
bur'row  er  (-er),  n.  One  that  burrows,  as  an  animal  that 
makes  a  hole  under  ground  and  lives  in  it. 
bur'row-ing,  p.  pr.  vb.  h.  of  burrow. 
burrowing  owl,  a  small  owl  ( Speotyto  cunicularia)  of  west¬ 
ern  North  America, 

Florida,  and  South 
America,  which  lives 
in  burrows,  often  in 
those  of  prairie  dogs, 
bur'ry  (bfir'T),  a. 

Abounding  in,  con¬ 
taining, orresembling, 
a  bur  or  burs  ;  prickly, 
burr'y,  a.  Characterized  — — 
by  a  burr  or  burrs.  — ^ 

bur'sa  (bfir'sd),  n.  ;  L.  pi. 

-s je  (-8e).  [LL.  See  burse.] 

1.  Anal.  <t*  Zool.  A  sac  or  saclike  cavity;  esp.  :  a  One 
of  the  small  sacs  inclosing  a  viscid  fluid  interposed  between 
tendons  and  bony  prominences,  And  in  certain  other 
places  where  there  is  much  friction,  in  order  to  facilitate 
motion.  The  term  is  not  now  applied  to  the  synovial  cav¬ 
ities  of  joints  and  the  synovial  sheaths  of  tendons.  See 
synovia,  b  One  of  the  pouches  at  the  bases  of  the  arms  of 
ophiurians  into  which  the  genital  ducts  open.  The  bursae 
open  externally  by  clefts  called  bursal  fissures. 

2  A  residence  hall  for  students;  —  so  called  in  medie¬ 
val  times,  as  in  Germany.  Cf.  burse 
bur'sal  (bfir'sal),  a.  1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  bursa. 

2.  Pertaining  to  public  revenue  ;  fiscal. 

bur'sar  (bfir'ser),  n.  [LL.  bursarius ,  fr.  bursa  purse.  See 
burse;  cf.  purser.]  1.  A  treasurer,  or  cash  keeper;  a 
purser  ;  as,  the  bursar  of  a  college,  or  of  a  monastery. 

2.  A  student  to  whom  a  stipend  or  bursary  is  paid  for  his 
complete  or  partial  support.  Scot,  or  Obs. 

3.  A  student  living  in  a  bursa. 

bur'sa-ry  (bfir'sd-rT),  n.  ;  pi.  -ries  (-rTz).  [LL.  bursaria. 
See  bursar.]  1.  The  treasury  of  a  college  or  monastery. 
2.  In  Scotland,  a  scholarship  or  charitable  foundation  in  a 
university  or  school ;  a  sum  given  to  enable  a  student  to 
pursue  his  studies. 

bur  sat'tee,  bur  sau'tee  (biir-so'te),  n.  [Hind,  barsati  re¬ 
lating  to  rain.]  1.  A  disease  of  horses  marked  by  pustular 
eruptions  on  the  head  and  fore  parts  of  the  body,  prevail¬ 
ing  chiefly  during  wet  seasons.  East  Indies. 

2.  A  waterproof  cloak  or  coaL  India. 


Burrowing  Owl 


II  Bur'schen-schait'  (bdor'shen-shaft'),  n.;  pi.  -schaften 
(-shaf'ten).  [G.]  In  Germany,  any  of  various  associa¬ 
tions  of  university  students  formed  (the  original  one  at 
Jena  in  1815]  to  support  liberal  ideas,  or  the  organization 
formed  by  tne  affiliation  of  the  local  bodies.  The  organi¬ 
zation  was  suppressed  by  the  government  in  1819,  but  was 
secretly  revived,  and  is  now  openly  maintained  as  a  social 
organization,  the  restrictive  laws  having  been  repealed 
prior  to  1849.  Cf.  corps.  —  Bur'schen  schaft  ler  (-shaft'- 
ler),  -schaf  ter  (-shiif'ter),  n. 

burse  (bfirs),  n.  [LL.  bursa ,  or  F.  bourse.  See  bourse  ; 
cf.  purse.]  1.  A  purse ;  also,  a  purselike  covering,  as  a 
vesicle,  pod,  or  hull.  Obs. 

2  =  BURSARY,  2. 

3.  Eccl.  An  ornamental  flat  case  or  pocket  of  silk  or  bro¬ 
cade,  regularly  made  nine  inches  square. 

The  burse  is  used  to  carry  the  fine  white  chalice  veil,  corporal, 
and  pall  to  the  altar  at  the  time  of  celebration.  Maud  It.  Hall. 

4.  An  exchange,  or  bourse.  See  bourse.  Obs. 

5.  A  kind  of  shop  or  bazaar,  as  in  early  exchanges.  Obs. 

6.  A  students’  hall,  or  college.  Cf.  bursa,  2. 

bur's!  form  (bfir'sT-fOrm),  a.  [LL.  bursa  purse  -j-  -form.'] 
Shaped  like  a  purse. 

bur-si'tls  (bfir-si'tTs),  n.  [NL.  ;  bursa  -Ms.]  Med. 
Inflammation  of  a  bursa. 

burst  (bfirst),  v.  i.;  burst,  also,  inelegant  or  dial.,  burst'ed  ; 
burst'ing.  [ME.  bersien ,  bresten,  AS.  berslan  (pres.  sing. 
berste,  imp.  sing,  bierst ,  imp.  pi.  burston ,  p.  p.  borsten) ; 
akin  to  D.  bersten ,  G.  bersten ,  OHG.  brestan,  OS.  brestan , 
Icel.  bresta,  Sw.  brisla,  Dan.  briste.  Cf.  brast,  break.] 

1.  To  fly  apart  or  in  pieces  ;  to  break  open  ;  to  yield  to 
force  or  pressure,  esp.  to  a  sudden  and  violent  exertion  of 
force,  or  to  pressure  from  within  ;  to  explode  ;  to  break 
suddenly  ;  — often  fig.,  as  of  the  heart,  in  reference  to  a 
surcharge  of  emotion. 

No,  no,  mv  heart  will  burst,  an  if  I  speak  : 

And  I  will  6peak,  that  so  my  heart  may  burst.  Shak. 

2.  To  exert  force  or  pressure  by  which  something  is  made 
suddenly  to  give  way  ;  to  break  through  obstacles  or  lim¬ 
itations  ;  hence,  to  appear  suddenly  and  unexpectedly  or 
unaccountably,  or  to  depart  in  such  manner; — usually 
with  forth,  out,  away,  into,  upon,  through,  etc. 

Tears,  such  as  angels  weep,  burst  forth.  Milton. 

To  burst  upon  him  like  an  earthquake.  Goldsmith. 

3.  To  break  into  sudden  activity  ;  to  give  way  with  forcible 
expression  ;  specif.,  to  exclaim  ;  —  usually  with  forth,  out. 

At  length  burst  out  in  this  prophetic  mood.  Dryden. 
One  of  the  ladies  burst  out  a-laughing.  Addison. 

4.  In  various  fancy  pool  games,  to  make  a  play  which  would 
score  more  than  the  required  number  of  points.  A  player 
who  bursts  must,  in  general,  drop  out  or  begin  again. 

burst,  v.  t.  1.  To  break,  rend,  or  shatter  by  violence,  as 
by  an  overcharge  or  by  strain  or  pressure,  esp.  from  with¬ 
in  ;  to  force  open  suddenly  ;  to  cause  to  burst ;  as,  to  burst 
a  blood  vessel  ;  to  burst  open  the  doors. 

My  breast  I  ’ll  burst  with  straining  of  my  courage  Shak. 

2.  To  break.  Obs.  Piers  Plowman. 

You  will  not  pay  for  the  glasses  you  have  burst  f  Shak. 

3.  To  produce  as  an  effect  of  bursting  ;  as,  to  burst  a  hole 
through  the  wall. 

burst,  n.  1.  Injury;  damage;  loss.  Obs.  Layamon. 
2.  Act  of  bursting;  a  sudden  breaking  forth  ;  a  violent 
rending  ;  an  explosion  ;  a  vehement  outbreak  ;  as,  a  burst  of 
thunder  ;  a  burst  of  applause  ;  a  burst  of  passion. 

Beech  buds  were  near  the  burst.  G.  Meredith. 
Bursts  of  fox-hunting  melody.  Irving. 

3  Any  brief  violent  exertion  or  effort,  as  a  stretch  of 
hard  running  ;  a  spurt. 

4.  A  sudden  opening,  as  of  landscape ;  a  stretch  ;  an  ex¬ 
panse.  “  A  fine  burst  of  country.”  Jane  Austen. 

5.  Result  of  bursting  ;  a  broken  place ;  breach  ;  as,  a 
burst  in  a  bar  of  iron  ;  specif.,  a  rupture  or  hernia. 

6.  Pool.  A  play  which  would  score  more  than  the  required 
number  of  points.  See  burst,  v.  i.,  4. 

burst,  or  bursting,  of  the  monsoon,  the  sudden  change  from 
fine  weather  to  heavy  rains  at  the  beginning  of  a  monsoon 
on  Asiatic  coasts. 

burst'er  (bfir'ster),n.  One  that  bursts;  specif.  :  a  Mil. 
A  bursting  charge  of  a  shell,  b  An  exhausting  piece 
of  exertion,  as  in  a  race.  Colloq. 

C  A  buster.  Australia. 
burst'ing, p. pr.  dcvb.n.  of  burst. 

Hence,  fig.,  ready  to  burst ;  un¬ 
able  to  contain  one’s  self ;  as, 
bursting  with  rage, 
bursting  charge,  a  Mil. The  charge 
which  bursts  a  shell,  etc.  b  Min¬ 
ing.  A  quantity  of  fine  powder 
used  to  secure  the  ignition  of  a 
charge  in  blasting, 
bur'ton  (bfir't’n),  n.  Any  of  sev¬ 
eral  kinds  of  tackle,  usually  one 
with  a  single  and  a  double  block. 

See  TACKLE,  71. 

The  top  burton  is  the  same  pur¬ 
chase  as  a  luff,  but  instead  of  the 
common  double  block  like  a  luff, 
it  has  a  fiddle  block.  Luce. 

Bur'ton’ s  al-loy'(bfir't’nz).  An 
alloy  of  much  zinc  with  tin, 
copper,  and  a  little  antimony  j 
and  lead,  used  for  plowshares, 
bu-ruch'a  (bdS-rficli'fi),  n.  Also  i  Spanish  Burton,  sinrlei 
burrucha,  b'tracha,  boracha,  and  2  Spanish  Burton,  double; 
borracha.  [Cf.  Pg.  borracha  3  Top  Burton. 


the  name  Burnaby .]  A  lady¬ 
bird.  Dial.  Eng. 
burn'ing-ly,  adv.  of  burning. 
burn'ing-wood/,  n.  Burn  wood 
bur'nish-a  ble,  a.  See  -able. 
bur'nish-ment,  n.  See  -mknt. 
bur'niBht  Burnished  Ref.  Sp 
burn'-nose'  bark.  See  bon  ace 
tree.  Cn<5ost),  a.  See -ED. I 
bur-noosed' (bOr-n (Tost'  ;  bQr'-l 
burn'sides  (nflrn'nTdz),  n.  pi. 
Side  whiskers  such  as  were 
worn  bv  Gen.  A.  E.  Burnside. 
Colloq.;  U.  S. 

burn'stickTe  (bftrn'stYk'T). 

Var.  of  BANSTICKLE. 
burn'-the-wind',  n.  =  burne- 
win.  Dial.  Eng.  fr  Scot. 
burn 'wood',  n.  The  iron  wood 
Cyrilla  racemifiora. 
buroustoun.  *f  burro wstown. 
bmr  parsley.  =  hedqehoo 
parsley. 


burr,  n.  (Bengali.]  The  ban¬ 
yan.  India. 

j  bur'ra  (bilr'fi),  a.  [Hind. 
Sara.]  Great ;  —  applied,  chiefly 
in  phraseB,  to  one  that  is  dis¬ 
tinguished  or  worthy  of  respect ; 
specif.,  as  a  title  of  respect  to 
designate  a  father  or  elder 
brother  or  a  chief  officer.  India. 
bur-ra'cho.  d*  bokachio. 
bur'rage.  *f*  borage. 

II  bur'ra  kha'na  (kii'nd).  A 
banquet  or  feast.  India. 
bur'ra-mun  dl  (bilr'd-miin'dT). 
Var.  of  barramundi. 
burr'bark'.  Var.  of  burbark. 
burr  clover.  Var.  of  buk  clo¬ 
ver. 

burre.  +  birr,  bur. 
burreau.  +  bourreau.  [burr. I 
burred  (bfird),  pret.  8f  p.  p.  of  | 
bur'rel.  Var.  of  bokrel,  bur- 
khel. 


bur'rel  shot.  [Either  from  an¬ 
noying  the  enemy  like  a  burrel 
fig ,  or,  less  prob.,  tr.  F.  bourreler 
to  sting.)  Gun.  A  case  shot 
loaded  with  odds  and  ends  Obs. 
or  Hist.  [nil  ARAL. I 

bur'rhel  (bnr'£l),  n.  Var.  of  | 
bur'ridge.  d*  borage. 
burrion.  Var.  of  burion. 
burr'ish,  a.  Scc-ish. 

Burr'lte,  n.  U.  S.  Politics. 
One  of  the  independent  faction 
of  the  Republican  party  led  by 
Aaron  Burr  (about  1797-1807). 
bur  ri'to  (bdbr-re'td),  n. ;pl.  -tos 
(-toz).  [Sp.,  dim.  of  burro  an 
ass.]  Any  of  several  small  spe¬ 
cies  of  grunt  of  tropical  Amer¬ 
ica,  as  Pomadasis  branicki , 
and  species  of  Brachidentervs. 
burr'knot',  n.  A  rounded  ex¬ 
crescence  on  a  tree, 
burr  millstone.  =  buhrstone. 


bur'rough.  +  borough  ;  bor¬ 
row,  surety  ;  burrow. 
bur'row.  Obs.  var.  of  borough 
Hence,  pi.,  borough  men  ;  bur¬ 
gesses.  Obs. 

bur'rowd.  Burrowed.  Ref.  Sp. 
burrow  duck  The  European 
sheldrake. 

bur'rows-town  (Scot.  bGr'us- 
toun'),  n.  A  borough  town.  Scot 
or  Obs.  [stone. I 

burr'stone  .  Var.  of  buhr-| 
buirucha.  Var.  of  burucha. 
burry,  f  bury. 
bur'sa  Fa^brl'cl-l  (bfir'sd  fd- 
brTsh'Y-T).~  [  NL.,  after  J.  C.  Fa- 
bricius,  Danish  entomologist.] 
Zool.  In  birds,  a  glandular  sac 
of  unknown  function,  opening 
into  the  cloaca. 

bur-sa'rl-al  (bfir-sa'rY-<ll),  a. 
Pert,  to  a  bursar  or  bursary, 
bur'sar-ship,  n.  See  -ship. 


schbn  (bdbr'sh/’n)  [<j.,  ulti¬ 
mately  fr  LL.  bursn.  See 
burse.]  Lit.,  a  lad,  youth,  or 
comrade  ;  specif.,  in  a  German 
university,  a  student,  esn.  a  sen¬ 
ior  student  or  one  wno  has 
fought  his  third  duel, 
burse.  +  buss.  [er.  Obs.  I 
burse'hold'er,/!.  =  borshold-| 
burser.  +  bursar. 

Bur'se  ra  (bfir'sP-rd),  n.  [NL., 
after  Joachim  Purser  ( 1593-1689), 
German  botanist.]  Hot.  Syn.of 
Terebinthus. 

Bur  se-ra'ce  ae  (-rS'sP-e),  n.  pi. 
[NL.]  Bot.  Syn.  of  Bai.samka- 
CE/E.  — bur  8e-ra'ceous(-shtZs),G. 
bur-sic'u-late  ( bfir-sYk'fi-lftt),  a. 
[See  burse.]  Like  a  small  purse, 
burst'ed  (bfir'sffd  ;  biis'tSd). 
Dial,  or  inelegant  pret.  fr  p.  a. 
of  burst. 


burst'en.  Obs.  p.  p.  of  burst. 
—  burst'en  ness,  n.  Obs. 
burst'ing-heart',  n.  The  shrub 
Evonymus  atrojturpureus ,  one 
of  the  burning  bushes  ;  — from 
the  dehiscent  capsules, 
burs  'tie  (dial.  bfis'’l).  Obs.  or 
dial.  var.  of  bristle. 
burst'ness,  n.  State  of  being 
burst ;  specif.,  hernia.  Obs.  or  R. 
burst'wort',  n.  The  European 
plant  Hemiaria  glabra,  once 
supposed  to  cure  ruptures.  Obs. 
bursty  11.  bristle. 

burt  (bfirt).  Var.  of  birt,  the 
brill.  Dial.  Eng. 
burthe.  birth. 
bur'then  (bfir'th’n),  bur'then- 
some,  etc.  Vars.  of  burden,  etc. 
bur'thend.  Burthen ed.  Ref.  Sp. 
bur  thistle.  The  cocklebur. 
Burton  skate.  =  friar  skate. 
bur'-tree'.  Var.  of  bour-trke. 


food,  fobt ;  out,  oil ;  chair  ;  go  ;  sing,  igk  ;  4feen,  thin ;  nature,  verdure  (250) ;  K  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144) ;  boN  ;  yet ;  zh  =  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Guidh. 
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leather  bottle,  bottle  of  rubber  for  wine,  rubber.]  a  Crude 
rubber  gathered  from  cuts  in  the  trees  after  it  has  hard¬ 
ened,  as  disting,  from  that  obtained  by  coagulating  the 
milky  sap.  Central  Amer.  b  Para  rubber.  Brazil. 
bur' weed'  (bflr'wed'),  n.  Any  plant  having  burlike  fruit,  as 
the  cocklebur,  burdock,  species  of  Galium  or  of  Triumfetta , 
etc. 

bur'y  {dial.  bfir'T),  n.  [Cf .  burrow,  n.]  1.  A  rabbit  hole,  or 
burrow.  Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng.,  except  as  a  hunter’s  term. 

2.  A  hole  in  the  ground  in  which  potatoes,  etc.,  are  stored  ; 
also,  a  camp,  or  heap  of  potatoes,  etc.,  covered  with  earth 
for  protection  against  frost.  Dial.  Eng. 
bur'y  (bSr'T),  n.  [See  borough  a  town.]  1.  A  borough ; 
a  manor  ;  as,  Bury  St.  Edmunds ;  —  also  used  as  a  termina¬ 
tion  of  names  of  places  ;  as,  Canter^mn/,  Shrews  bury. 

2.  A  manor  house  ;  a  castle.  Dial.  Eng. 

To  this  very  (lay,  the  chief  house  of  a  manor,  or  the  lord’s  seat, 
is  called  bury,  in’some  parts  of  England.  Miege. 

bur'y,  v.  1. ;  bur'ied  (bSr'Td);  bur'y-ing.  [ME.  burien, 
birien ,  berien ,  AS.  byrgan ,  byrigan  ;  cf.  AS.  beorh  a  sepul¬ 
chral  mound ;  or  peril,  akin  to  AS.  beorgan  to  protect,  G. 
bergen ,  Icel.  bjarga ,  Goth,  bairgan.  Cf.  burrow,  barrow 
a  mound.]  1.  To  cover  out  of  sight,  as  a  corpse,  in  a 
grave,  a  tomb,  or  the  ocean  ;  to  deposit  (a  corpse)  in  its 
resting  place,  with  funeral  ceremonies;  to  inter;  inhume. 

Lord,  suffer  me  first  to  go  and  bury  my  father.  Matt.  viii.  21. 

I  come  to  bury  Cresar,  not  to  praise  him.  Shak. 

2.  Fig.,  to  lose  by  death  ;  as,  she  buried  her  husband  two 

years  ago.  Steele. 

3.  To  cover  out  of  sight  by  heaping  something  over  or  by 
placing  within  something  ;  to  conceal  by  covering;  to  hide  ; 
as,  to  bury  coals  in  ashes  ;  to  bury  the  face  in  the  hands. 

And  all  their  confidence 

Under  the  weight  of  mountains  buried  deep.  Milton. 

Bury  your  steel  in  the  bosoms  of  Gath.  Byron. 

4.  To  put  away  or  out  of  sight  as  if  in  the  grave  ;  as  :  a  To 
hide  in  oblivion  or  obscurity ;  to  remove  from  the  worjd 
of  action  or  affairs,  as  by  remoteness,  etc.  “  Buried  in  the 
country.”  Johnson,  b  To  put  away  finally  ;  to  have  done 
with  ;  to  abandon,  or  give  up  forever;  as,  to  bury  strife. 

Give  me  a  bowl  of  wine. 

In  this  I  bury  all  unkindness,  Cassius.  Shak. 

C  To  submerge  or  engross  ;  —  with  in  ;  as,  buried  in  grief. 
Syn.  —  Intomb,  inurn;  cover,  conceal;  overwhelm,  repress, 
to  bury  the  hatchet  or  tomahawk,  to  lay  aside  the  instru¬ 
ments  of  war,  and  make  peace ;  —  used  in  allusion  to  the 
custom,  observed  by  the  North  American  Indians,  of  bury¬ 
ing  a  tomahawk  when  they  concluded  a  peace, 
bur'y,  v.  i.  To  be  or  become  buried  ;  specif.  :  a  To  bur¬ 
row;— said  of  animals,  b  To  lie  inclosed  or  embedded, 
as  the  end  of  a  timber  in  a  wall.  , 

bur'y-ing,  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  of  bury.  \ 

burying  beetle,  any  of  various  carrion 
beetles  of  the  genus  Necrophorus  and 
allies;  — so  called  from  their  habit  of 
burying  small  dead  animals  by  digging 
away  the  earth  beneath  them,  in  order 
that  their  larvae  may  feed  on  the  decay¬ 
ing  flesh.  They  are  useful  as  scavengers. 

—  b.  ground,  b.  place,  the  ground  or  place 
for  burying  the  dead;  burial  place.  — b. 
sylph.  =  BURYING  BEETLE, 
bus  (bds),  n.;pl.  busses  or  buses  (bus'Sz  ; 

-Tz).  [Abbrev.  from  omniums.]  1.  An  burying  Beetle 

omnibus.  Colloq.  nuf/oT  nS“s i£e’ 

2.  Elec.  Short  for  bus  bar.  1 

bus  bar.  bus  conductor,  bus  rod,  etc.  Often  written 
bus'bar ,  bus'con-duc  tor,  bus'rod',  etc.  Elec.  One  of 
the  main  or  principal  bars,  conductors,  rods,  etc.,  carry¬ 
ing  an  electric  current.  Called  also  omnibus  bar ,  rod ,  etc. 
bus'by  (buz'bT),  n. ;  pi.  -bies  (-biz).  1.  A  kind  of  large 

bushy  wig.  Obs.  Oxf.  E.  D. 

2.  A  headdress  or  cap  worn  in  the  British  army  by  hus¬ 
sars,  artillerymen,  and  engineers,  and  by  hus¬ 
sars  generally.  It  is  of  fur,  with  a  bag  of  the 
same  color  as  the  facings  of  the  regiment  hang¬ 
ing  from  the  top  on  the  right.  The  bag  of  the  Hun¬ 
garian  headdress  from  which  that  of  the  busby  is 
said  to  be  adapted  was  attached  to  the  right  shoulder 
to  waril  off  sword  cuts. 

bush  (bobsh),  7i.  [ME.  bosch ,  busch ,  buysch , 
bosk ,  busk;  akin  to  D.  bosch ,  OHG.  busc,  G. 
busch,  Icel.  buskr,  buski,  Dan.  busk,  Sw.  buske , 
and  also  to  LL.  boscus,  buscus,  Pr.  bosc,  It.  ' — ■  ' 
bosco,  Sp.  &  Pg.  bosque,  F.  bois.  The  Ger-  & 

manic  words  are  prob.  fr.  L.  or  LL.,  but  the  Busby, 
ultimate  origin  is  unknown.  Cf.  ambush,  boscage,  bou¬ 
quet.]  1.  A  shrub  ;  esp.,  a  thick  densely  branched  shrub 
or  a  cluster  of  shrubs. 

To  bind  a  bush  of  thorns  among  sweet-Bmelling  flowers. 

Gascoigne. 

2.  Bushes  collectively;  a  thicket,  grove,  or  clump  of 
bushes  ;  bushy  ground.  Obs.,  except  as  in  sense  7. 

3.  A  shrub  cut  off,  or  a  shrublike  branch  of  a  tree ;  as, 
bushes  to  support  pea  vines. 

4.  A  shrub  or  branch,  prop.,  a  branch  of  ivy  (perhaps  as 
sacred  to  Bacchus),  hung  out  at  vintners’  doors,  or  as  a 
tavern  sign;  hence,  a  tavern  sign  or,  Obs.,  the  tavern  itself. 

If  it  be  true  that  good  wine  needs  no  bush , ’t  is  true  that  a  good 
play  needs  no  epilogue.  Sriak. 

6.  A  bushlike  mass,  as  of  foliage  or  feathers.  Barclay. 

Hawk  nose  and  yellowness  and  bush  and  all.  R.  Browning. 
6.  Specif. :  Hunting.  The  tail,  or  brush,  of  a  fox. 

7-  A  stretch  of  uncleared  or  uncultivated  country,  esp.  of 
woodland  or  land  covered  with  shrubby  vegetation.  This 
sense  of  the  word,  a*  in  the  Dutch  bosch,  a  wood,  is  ex¬ 
tensively  used  in  the  United  States  and  the  British  colo- 
nies,  as  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  and  in  Canada;  as,  to  live 


buruh.  +  borouoh. 

Bu  ru-shas'kiCbdb'rdb-shfts'kY), 
n.  A  language  spoken  in  north¬ 
western  Kashmir,  India,  not 
known  to  be  related  to  any 
other  tongue. 

burwaremote,  n.  A.-S.  Law. 

See  HUST1NG. 

burwe.  +  borough. 

bury.  +  burrow. 

bu'ry  (DQ'rY),  n.  Hort  Cor. 

rupt.  of  BEURRK. 

buryel.  +  burial. 

bus.  Abbr.  Bushel. 

bus,  v.  A  contr.  of  behooves,  3d 

person  sing,  of  behoove;  —  used 

chiefly  impersonally  in  the 

sense':  (it)behooves;  is  necessary 

for  or  obligatory  upon  ;  must. 

Cf.  bood.  Scot. 

bu«.  Scot.  var.  of  bush 


bus,  v.  i.  To  go  by  bus  ;  —  with 

it.  Colloq. 

bus  (bfis),  adv.  [Hind,  has,  fr. 
Per.  &<u.]  Enough;  — used 
commonly  as  an  interjection. 
India  Kipling. 

Bu-sa'os  (boo-sii'ds),  w.  pi.  A 
Malay-Negrito  people  of  north¬ 
ern  Luzon,  industrious  and 
peaceable  agriculturists, 
busard.  f  buzzard. 
buscage.  ^  boscage. 
bus'car  (btffm'kar),  v.  t.  fr  i. 
[Sn.]  To  seek  ;  to  search  for  ; 
to  look  about.  Colloq.,  Phil.  I. 
bus'carl  ( bfis'kiirl  bbus'carle./j. 
[AS.  butsecarl,  Icel.  buzukarl.) 
A  sailor  ;  a  mariner.  Archaic. 
busch.  +  BUS1I. 
busch,  i\  t.  To  rush;  gush  ; 
also,  to  strike.  Obs. 


or  settle  in  the  bush.  In  New  Zealand,  in  the  North  Island, 
bush  commonly  means  forest ;  in  the  South  Island,  thick 
undergrowth,  or  tangled  thicket ;  in  Australia,  the  bush  is 
the  country,  as  opposed  to  the  town. 
bush  (boosh),  v.  t. ;  bushed  (boosht);  bush'ing.  1.  To  place  in 
a  bush  or  thicket  for  concealment, or  inambush.  Obs. Carton. 

2.  To  set  bushes  for  ;  to  support  with  bushes  ;  as,  to  bush 
peas  ;  to  mark  the  route  of,  as  a  logging  road,  with  bushes. 

3.  To  use  a  bush  harrow  on  (laud),  or  cover  (seeds)  by 
using  a  bush  harrow;  to  harrow  with  a  bush. 

4.  To  protect  (land  or  game)  by  obstructions  of  bushes  or 
thorns  to  foil  net  poachers. 

5-  To  cover  with  bushes. 

The  deud  are  bushed  an'  stoned  to  keep  ’em  safe  below.  Kipling. 
bush,  v.  i.  1.  To  hide  in  a  bush,  or  in  ambush.  Obs. 

2.  To  branch  thickly  in  the  manner  of  a  bush.  “The 

bushing  alders.”  Pope. 

3.  To  place  bushes,  branches,  etc.,  as  an  obstruction  to 
net  poachers. 

bush,  n.  [D.  bus  a  box,  akin  to  E.  box ;  or  F.  boucher  to 
plug.]  a  Mech.  A  detachable  lining  used  esp.  as  a  bearing 
for  a  shaft,  axle,  or  spindle  journal,  gudgeon,  pivot,  or  the 
like,  usually  to  reduce  friction,  b  Specif.:  A  perforated 
cylindrical  ventpiece  of  pure  copper  capable  of  being  re¬ 
placed  when  the  vent  is  enlarged  by  erosion  ;  —  commonly 
called  bushing  in  the  United  States  army, 
bush,  v.  t.  To  furnish  with  a  bush,  or  lining ;  as,  to  bush 
a  pivot  hole. 

bush,  v.  t.  Stonecutting.  To  dress  with  a  buslihammer. 
bush  bean.  A  dwarf  variety  of  Phaseolus  vulgaris. 
bush  canary  A  small  titmouselike  New  Zealand  bird 
(Alohua  ochrocephala)  having  a  yellow  head,  breast,  and 
abdomen. 

bush  cattle.  Cattle  that  have  strayed  from  the  herds  and 
run  wild.  Australia. 

bush  clover.  Any  plant  of  the  genus  Lesvedeza ,  allied  to 
clover,  but  mostly  of  upright  habit.  See  Lespedeza. 
bush  disease  Veter.  A  disease  of  sheep  and  cattle  in  cer¬ 
tain  districts  of  New  Zealand  characterized  by  progressive 
amemia.  It  is  thought  to  be  due  to  a  lack  of  certain  es¬ 
sential  constituents  in  the  food.  Called  also  tauranga. 
bush  dog.  a  A  small  wild  dog  ( Iciicyon  venaticus)  of  north¬ 
ern  South  America  which  hunts  in  large  packs.  It  has 
a  reduced  number  of  molar  teeth,  b  The  potto, 
bushed  (bobsht),  p.  a.  of  bush.  Hence,  specif.  :  a  Covered 
with  a  bushy  growth,  as  of  hair  ;  bushy,  b  Lost  in  the 
bush  ;  astray  in  the  wilderness  ;  also,  fig.,  out  of  one’s  bear¬ 
ings;  astray,  c  Stonecutting.  Dressed  with  a  buslihammer. 
d  Exhausted;  worn  out ;  overcome.  Slang  or  Dial.,  Amer. 
bush'el  (boosh'cl),  n.  [ME.  buschel,  boischel,  OF.  boissel , 
F.  boisseau ;  cf.  LL.  bustellus ;  dim.  of  LL.  bustia,  fr. 
buxida  (OF.  boiste ,  F.  boite ),  fr.  pyxi</a,  acc.  of  L.  pyxis 
box,  Gr.  7tv£i?.  Cf.  box.]  1.  A  dry  measure,  containing 
four  pecks  or  thirty-two  quarts.  Abbrev.,  bu.  The 
Winchester  bushel,  formerly  used  in  England,  contained 
2150.42  cubic  inches,  being  the  volume  of  a  cylinder  18i 
inches  in  internal  diameter  and  S  inches  in  depth.  The 
old  Scotch  bushel  equaled  1.491  Winchester  bushels.  The 
standard  bushel  measures,  prepared  by  the  United  States 
Government  and  distributed  to  the  States,  hold  each  77.6274 
pounds  of  distilled  water  at  39.8°  Fahr.,  being  the  equiva¬ 
lent  of  the  Winchester  bushel  (35.2361  liters).  The  imperial 
bushel  now'  in  use  in  Great  Britain  is  larger  than  the  Win¬ 
chester  bushel,  containing  2218.192  cubic  inches,  or  80 
pounds  of  water  at  62°  Fahr.  (36.3460  liters).  For  some 
articles,  as  apples,  potatoes,  etc.,  heaped  measure  is  used. 
2  A  vessel  of  the  capacity  of  a  bushel,  used  in  measuring; 
a  bushel  measure. 

Neither  do  men  light  a  candle,  and  put  it  under  a  bushel ,  but 
on  a  candlestick.  Matt.  v.  15 

3.  A  weight  assumed  as  the  equivalent  of  the  bushel  meas¬ 
ure.  The  following  are  legal  values  of  the  bushel,  in 
pounds,  established  by  the  United  States  Government  and 
by  various  State  governments  : 


Com¬ 
ma'  hi  y 


Apples  . . . 
Barley ...  .48 
Beans . 

Bran . 

Buck¬ 
wheat.  .  ..42 
Charcoal 
Clover  seed 
Coal 

(bitpm.)  80 


U.S.  States 


44- 50 

45- 50 
55-62 
50-00 

20 

40-56 

15-22 

60* 


Com- 
modity 
Corn... 

Corn  meal  48 
Cotton  seed 
Flaxseed  ..56 

Lime . 

Malt  . 34 

Millet . 

Oats . 32 

Onions 


U.S.  States 
.56  52-70 
4M-50 
30-46 
55-56 
70-80 
32-38 
48-50 
26-32 
48-57 


Com¬ 
modity  U.S. 
Parsnips. . . 
Peaches, 

dried . 

Peas . GO 

Potatoes . .  .60 

Rye . 56 

Salt . 

Turnips — 
Wheat . 60 


1  N.  J.  64.  t  Md.  &  Pa.  56. 
I  Cal.  54  ;  Me.  50. 


States 

42-55 

28-40 

60 

eot 

56f 

50-80 

42-60 

60 


English  values  are:  English  wheat, 63  lbs.;  foreign  wheat, 
62  lbs. ;  English  barley,  52  and  56  lbs. ;  French  barley,  52 i 
lbs. ;  Mediterranean  barley,  50  lbs. ;  English  oats,  40  and 
42  lbs. :  foreign  oats,  38  and  40  lbs. ;  rye  aud  maize,  60  lbs. ; 
buckwheat,  52  lbs. 

4.  A  large  indefinite  quantity.  Chaucer. 

bush'el,  v.  t.;  bush'eled  (-21d)  or  -elled  ;  eush'el-ing  or 
-el-ling.  1.  To  hide,  as  a  light,  under  a  bushel  (alluding 
to  Matt.  v.  15,  Mark  iv.  21,  or  Luke  xi.  33). 

2.  To  put  into,  or  measure  in,  a  bushel.  Also  used  absolutely, 
bush'el,  v.  t.  d-  i.  [Cf.  G .  bosseln.]  Tailoring.  To  repair  or 
put  in  order,  as  men’s  garments  ;  to  repair  garments.  U.  S. 
—  bush'el-er,  bush'el  ler  (-er),  n.  u.  S. 
bush'el  ing,  bush'el-llng,  n.  Process  of  heating  scrap 
iron  and  forming  it,  in  a  buaheling  furnace,  into  a  ball  about 
the  size  of  a  bushel  basket,  to  be  hammered  into  a  billet, 
bush'flght  lng  (-flt'Tng),  n.  Fighting  in  the  bush,  or  from 
behind  bushes,  trees,  or  thickets.  —  bush'flght  er  (-er),  n. 
hush  fruit,  a  Any  small  fruit  growing  on  a  woody  bush, 
as  the  currant,  raspberry,  etc.,  distinguished  from  orchard 
fruit,  as  apples  and  pears,  b  The  plant  producing  such 
fruit.  Also  called  cane  fruit.  Cf.  cane,  2. 


busche.  +  ambush,  bush,  buss. 

buachment.  I*  bushment. 
buschope.  +  bishop. 
buB'con  (bfis'kon  ;  Sp  bfios- 
kon'),  w.  ;  pi.  -cones  (btls'- 
k5nz  ;  Sp.  bdos-kd'nas).  [Sp. 
buscdn,  fr.  buscar  to  search.] 
Western  U.  S.  1.  A  searcher  for 
ores  ;  a  prospector. 

2.  A  miner  who  receives  as  pay 
a  part  of  the  ore  ;  a  tributer. 
bus  conductor.  See  bus  bar. 
buse.  +  abuse. 
busem&re.  +  bismar. 
buserde.  -f*  buzzard. 

bUBh.  +  AMBUSH,  BUSS, 
bush-  Abbr.  Bushel. 

||  bush 'a  (bdbsh'a),  n.  A  man¬ 
ager  of  an  estate.  Jamaica. 
bush 'beat  er .//.  Abushwhacker. 
bush  buck.  =  boschbok. 


bush  cat.  The  serval. 

bush  cow.  =  zamouse.  [tree.  I 
bush  cranberry.  The  cranberry  | 
bush  dove.  =  stockdove. 
bushe.  buss. 
bush'el,  n  [See  bush  a  lining.] 
The  bush  of  a  wheel.  Eng. 
bush'el-ful,  n.  See-FUL. 
bush'el-man,  -wom  an,  n.  One 
who  bushels  garments.  U.  S. 
bush'et,  n.  [See  bosket.]  A 
small  bush,  thicket,  or  wood. 
Obs.  nr  R. 

buBh'fell  ing.  n.  Cutting  of  tim¬ 
ber  in  the  bush.  Australia 
bush  goat.  A  boschbok. 
bush  grape.  The  sand  grape, 
bush  hawk.  The  quail  hawk  ; 
also,  a  closely  allied  species  or 
variety  (Bieracidea  brunnea) 
of  New  Zealand. 


bosshammer."] 


bush'ham  mer  (bdbsh'hSm'er),  n. 

A  hammer  having  a  serrated  face, 
as  of  rows  of  pyramidal  points  or 
of  parallel  y -shaped  edges,  either 
machine-cut  or  formed  of  a  bundle 
of  bars  or  plates,  for  dressing  stone, 
bush'ham  mer,  v.  t.  To  dress  with 
a  buslihammer  ;  to  bush, 
bush  harrow.  A  harrow  consist¬ 
ing  of  bushes  or  branches  fastened 
to  a  frame,  used  to  harrow  grass 
lands,  cover  seeds,  etc. 
bush'-har  row,  v.  l.  &  i.  To  till 

with  a  bush  harrow. 

bush  honeysuckle  Any  species  oi^  Diervilla,  esp. 


Two  forms  of  Bush- 
hammer. 


D. 


diervilla,  a  shrub  of  the  northeastern  United  States,  com¬ 
monly  cultivated  as  a  garden  ornamental.  It  has  opposite 
leaves  and  fragrant  yellow  flowers.  See  Diervilla. 
bush  hook.  A  stout  long-handled  bill,  or  billhook. 

Il  Bu'shi  do'  (boo'she'do'),  n.  [Jap.  bu  military  -f-  shi 
knight  -j-  do  way,  doctrine,  principle.]  The  unwritten 
code  of  moral  principles  regulating  the  actions  of  the  Jap¬ 
anese  knighthood,  or  Samurai ;  the  chivalry  of  Japan. 

Unformulated,  Bushido  was  and  still  in  the  animating  spirit, 
the  motor  force  of  our  country.  Inazo  Nitobi. 

bush'ing  (bdbsh'Tng),  n.  Mech.  A  detachable  lining  for  a 
journal  box,  etc.,  or  for  a  vent  hole.  =  4th  bush,  a  &  b. 
bush  lark.  All  Australian  lark  ( Mira  fra  horsfieldi)  fre¬ 
quenting  bushy  and  wooded  places. 

Bush'man  (boosh'iuan),  n. ;  pi.  -men  (-men).  [Cf.  D. 
boschman,  boschjesman.  See  1st  bush.]  1.  One  of  a  race 
of  nomadic  hunters  of  South  Africa,  now  chiefly  confined 
to  the  Kalahari  desert.  They  are  of  short  stature  (five  feet 
or  less),  have  a  leathery  yellow  skin,  a  flat  triangular  face, 
protuberant  abdomen,  steatopygy,  and  low  cranial  capac¬ 
ity.  Their  chief  weapon  is  the  bow,  with  poisoned  arrow's, 
and  they  possess  only  the  rudest  huts  and  utensils.  They 
live  in  family  groups  or  small  hordes.  The  artistic  instinct 
is  unusually  developed,  as  shown  in  their  rock  drawings 
and  in  a  wealth  of  folklore.  Their  language,  related  to  the 
Hottentot,  is  characterized  by  clicks  (see  click).  Ethnolo¬ 
gists  regard  the  Bushmen  as  the  aborigines  of  central  and 
southern  Africa,  related  to  the  Pygmies.  Cf.  Hottentot. 
2.  [f.  c.]  A  woodsman  ;  specif.,  A ustraiia,  one  who  lives  or 
travels  in  the  bush  ;  one  skilled  in  the  woodcraft  of  the  bush, 
bush  master.  A  large  venomous  snake  (Lachesis  mutus) 
of  the  Amazonian  region, closely  related  to  the  fer-de-lance. 
bush  metal.  A  bronze  of  about  the  same  composition  as 
gun  metal,  used  for  the  bushes  in  machine  bearings, 
bush  pumpkin.  A  variety  of  pumpkin  ( Cucurbila  pepo 
condensa)  in  which  the  plant  remains  compact  and  does 
not  become  a  vine. 

bush'rang'er  (boosh'ran'jer),  n.  One  who  ranges,  or  hides 
in,  the  bush  ;  esp.,  in  Australia,  an  escaped  convict  or  a  high¬ 
wayman  living  in  the  bush. — bush'rang  ing  (-ran'jlng),  n. 

The  hardy  Canadian  race  of  bushrangers.  Parkman. 
bush  shrike  Any  of  numerous  ant  birds  of  tropical 
America  of  the  genus  Thamnophilus  and  allied  genera, 
bush  tea.  The  leaves  of  a  South  African  fabaceous  shrub 
( Cyclopia  subternata)  used  as  tea ;  alsot  the  plant  itself, 
bush  telegraph.  A  system  or  organization  for  circulat¬ 
ing  among  thieves  and  bushrangers  news  of  police  move¬ 
ments:  also,  one  of  its  confederates.  Australia. 
bush  tit.  Any  small  bird  of  the  genus  Psaltriparus,  allied 
to  the  titmouse.  Several  varieties  occur  in  the  western 
United  States. 

bush  vetch.  A  European  purple-flow  ered  vetch ( Vida  sepi- 
um),  with  slender  stems,  occurring  as  a  weed  in  hedgerows, 
hush  warbler  Any  of  several  small  singing  birds  of 
Gerygone  and  allied  genera  of  the  Australian  region,  New' 
Zealand,  etc. 

bush'whack er  (boosh'hwSk'er),  n.  [See  whack.]  U.S. 

1.  One  accustomed  to  beat  about  or  travel  through  bushes; 
one  who  lives  in  or  frequents  the  woods ;  —  applied  specif, 
by  the  Federal  troops  in  the  Civil  War  to  irregular  troops 
of  the  Confederate  States  engaged  in  guerrilla  warfare. 
Hence,  a  guerrilla  or  bushfighter. 

They  were  gallant  bushwhackers,  and  hunters  of  raccoons  by 
moonlight.  Irving. 

2.  An  implement,  as  a  scythe  or  bush  hook,  to  cut  away 

brush  or  bushes.  Emerson . 

bush'whack  ing,  n.  Act  or  practice  of  a  bushwhacker  ; 
hence,  specif.,  act  of  pulling  a  boat  along  by  bushes  on  the 
margin  of  a  stream. 

bush'wood' (-wdod'),  ??.  Brushwood;  undergrowth;  specif., 
Phytogeog.,  a  woodland  in  which  shrubs  predominate, 
bush  wren.  A  clamatorial  passerine  bird  ( Xenicus  longi- 
pes)  of  New  Zealand,  frequenting  dense  forests, 
bush'y  (bdosh'T),  a.  [From  1st  bush.]  1.  Full  of,  or 
overgrow'n  with,  bushes.  Wycliffe . 

Dingle,  or  bushy  dell,  of  this  wild  wood.  Milton. 

2.  Thick  and  spreading,  like  a  bush.  “  Bushy  eyebrows.” 

Irving. 

busi'ness  (bTz'uSs),  n. ;  pi.  -nesses  (-Sz  ,•  -Yz  ;  7,  151),  for¬ 
merly  also  business,  [busy  -f-  -»m.]  1.  Quality  or  state 
of  being  busy.  Obs.  Specif. ,  in  obs.  senses  (see  note  below') : 
a  Solicitude  or  attentiveness;  care;  also,  importunity, 
b  Diligence  ;  industry,  c  Disturbance  ;  trouble  ;  ado  ; 
fuss  ;  —  still  used  in  Dial.  Eng.  d  Activity,  esp.  when 
officious  or  mischievous. 

The  little  squirrel  full  of  business.  James  I. 

Busyness ,  formed  as  a  nonce  word  from  busy,  a.,  and 
pronounced  in  three  syllables,  is  sometimes  used  in  some 
of  the  above  senses. 

2.  That  which  busies,  or  engages  time,  attention,  or  labor, 
as  a  principal  serious  concern  or  interest.  Specif.  :  a  Con¬ 
stant  employment ;  regular  occupation  ;  work ;  as,  the 
business  of  life;  business  before  pleasure,  b  Any  particu¬ 
lar  occupation  or  employment  habitually  engaged  in,  esp. 


bush  hog.  A  South  African  wild 

hog.  See  river  hog. 

bush  'house7,  n.  A  sort  of  rustic 

Clant  house,  thatched  with 
ushes  or  foliage.  Australia. 
buah'i-ly,  adv.  of  bushy. 
bush'i-neis,  7i.  See -ness. 
bush'ing. p.  pr.  fr  vb  n.  of  bush. 
bush  lawyer.  Bot.  See  lawyer. 
Australasia. 
bush'leBB.  n.  See  -less. 
buah'let,  bush'ling,  n.  See -let, 
-lino. 

bush'man-ship,  n.  See -ship. 
bush'ment,  n.  [ME.  busshe- 
ment  ambush,  fr.  bush.']  Obs. 
or  Archaic.  1.  An  ambuscade. 
2.  A  bushy  mass,  as  a  thicket  or 
a  tuft  of  feathers.  [root.  I 

bush  morning-glory.  Theman-| 
bushop  +  bishop. 


bush  quail,  a  =  button  quail. 
b  Any  of  various  quails  of  the 
genera  Microperdix  and  Perdi - 
cvla,  found  in  India, 
bush  rat.  =  wood  rat. 
bush  scrubber.  =  scrubber,  n., 
underbred  person.  Slang, 

Australasia. 

busht.  Bushed.  Ref.  Sp. 

bush  '-tailed7,  a.  Having  abushy 

tail. 

bush'whack7,  v.  i.  To  act,  esn. 
to  attack  or  fight,  as  a  bush¬ 
whacker.  U.  S. 
bush'y  (bdbsh'Y),  n.  1.  One 
who  wears  long  thick  hair.  Obs. 
2.  A  countryman  ;  a  rustic. 
Colloq.,  Australia. 
busi.  +  busy.  [busy 


bus'ied  <  bYz'Yd ),pret.  fr  p.  p.of  I 
bus'l-ly  (bYz'Y-lY),  adv.  of  busy. 


ale,  senate,  c&re,  ftm,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofa;  eve,  Svent,  6nd,  recdnt,  maker;  ice,  ill;  old,  6  bey,  orb,  6dd,  s6ft,  connect;  use,  finite,  urn,  iip,  circus,  menU ; 

H  Foreign  Word.  Obsolete  Variant  of.  +  combined  with.  =  equals. 


BUSINESSLIKE 


297 


BUT 


for  livelihoo 


Pr 

temp 


itt. 


t  wliicJ 
.dut' 


or  gain.  “The  business  of  instruction.” 
’•articular  subject  of  labor  or  attention  ;  a 
•  icial  occupation  or  concern, 
at  I  must  be  about  my  Father’s  bustness  f 

Luke  ii.  49. 

leases  ...  he  was  often  running  up  to  London. 

( ' arlyle . 

ne  has  to  do  or  should  do  ;  special  imposed 
mission  ; — often  used  with  a  negative  in  the 


sense  of  right,  justification  ;  as,  you  had  no  business  to  do  so. 

A  wise  friend  of  mine  did  usually  say,  That  which  is  every¬ 
body’s  business  is  nobody's  business.  hank  Walton. 

What  business  has  the  tortoise  among  the  clouds  ?  V Estrange. 
Madame,  your  business  is  with  the  children.  Carlyle. 
4  Affair  ;  matter  ;  —  used  indefinitely,  often  with  deroga¬ 
tory  implication.  Sometimes  applied  to  material  objects. 

It  was  a  gentle  business ,  and  becoming 

The  action  of  good  women.  Shak. 

I  do  not  mean  any  Marie  Antoinette  business,  with  milk  nails 
decked  with  ribbons.  F.  R.  Stock-ton. 

What  a  very  one-sided  business  this  conscious  automatism  is. 

Ward . 

6.  Drama.  A  detail  of  position,  action,  or  movement,  ©r 
such  details  collectively. 

6.  Mercantile  transactions  ;  buying  and  selling  ;  traffic  in 
general;  also,  formerly, official  or  other  dealings;  intercourse. 

It  seldom  happens  that  men  of  a  studious  turn  acquire  any  de¬ 
gree  of  reputation  for  their  knowledge  of  business.  Bp.  Porteus. 
7-  A  commercial  or  industrial  establishment  or  enterprise  ; 
as,  he  sold  out  his  business. 

Syn.  —  See  trade. 

business  llke/  (bTz'nSs-lIk'),  a.  Characterized  by  or  ex¬ 
hibiting  business  qualities,  esp.  the  methods,  efficiency, 
etc.,  of  well-conducted  business;  hence,  practical;  thorough. 

—  business  like  ness.  n. 

Bu  si'ris  (bu-si'ris),  n.  [L.,  fr.  Gr.  Bovorpi?.]  a  A  mythi¬ 
cal  Egyptian  king,  who,  to  end  a  famine,  sacrificed  stran¬ 
gers.  He  was  killed  by  Hercules,  b  In  Milton  and  others, 
the  Pharaoh  drowned  in  the  Red  Sea  at  the  Exodus, 
busk  (busk),  n.  [F.  busc  ;  of  uncertain  origin  ;  cf.  It.  busco 
a  small  object,  a  mote,  F.  buche ,  OF.  busche ,  a  piece  or  log 
of  wood.]  A  thin,  elastic  strip  of  metal,  or  other  material, 
formerly  of  whalebone  or  wood,  worn  in  the  front  of  a  corset. 
Also,  Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng.  &  Scot.,  the  corset, 
busk,  v.  t.  <Sci.;  busked  (buskt) ;  busk'ing.  [ME.  busken , 
fr.  Icel.  buask  to  make  one’s  self  ready,  reflexive  of  bua  to 
prepare,  dwell.  Cf.  bound,  a.,  going  to.]  1.  To  prepare  ; 
make  ready  ;  array  ;  dress;  fix  in  order  ;  —  sometimes  with 
up.  Archaic,  Dial.,  or  Scot. 

Busk  you,  busk  you.  my  bonny,  bonny  bride.  Hamilton. 

2.  To  go,  esp.  hastily  ;  to  hie  ;  hasten.  Obs. 

Ye  might  have  busked  you  to  Huntly  banks.  Skelton. 
busk,  v.i.  [Cf.  Sp.  buscar  to  seek,  It.  buscare .]  1.  Naut.  To 
beat  about ;  tack;  fig.,  to  cast  about ;  seek.  Obs.  Wycherley. 

2.  To  go  about  offering  goods  or  entertainment  in  public 
houses.  Cant ,  'Eng. 

3.  To  stir  or  shift  about ;  —  said  of  fowls. 

Busk  (busk),  n.  Among  the  Creek  Indians,  a  feast  of  first 
fruits  celebrated  when  the  corn  is  ripe  enough  to  be  eaten. 
The  feast  usually  continues  four  days.  On  the  first  day  the  new 
fire  is  lighted,  by  friction  of  wood,  and  distributed  to  the  various 
households,  an  offering  of  green  corn,  including  an  ear  brought 
from  each  of  the  four  quarters  or  directions,  is  consumed,  and 
medicine  is  brewed  from  snakeroot.  On  the  second  and  third 
days  the  men  physic  with  the  medicine,  the  women  bathe,  the 
two  sexes  are  taboo  to  one  another,  and  all  fast.  On  the  fourth 
day  there  are  feasting,  dancing,  and  games, 
bus'kln  (bus'kiu),  n.  [Prob.  from  OF.  brossequin ,  or  D. 
broosken.  See  brodekin.]  1.  A  strong,  protecting  cover¬ 
ing  for  the  foot,  coming  some  distance  up  the  leg ;  a  half¬ 
boot.  Specif.,  Eccl.  the  caliga;  sometimes,  also,  a  bish¬ 
op’s  sandal. 

2 .  =  cothurnus.  Hence,  a  symbol  of  tragedy,  or  the  tragic 
drama,  often  in  contrast  with  the  sock  of  comedy. 

Great  Fletcher  never  treads  in  buskins  here, 

Nor  greater  Jonson  dares  in  socks  appear. 
bUS'klned  (bus'kind),  a.  1.  Wearing  buskins. 

Her  buskinea  virgins  traced  the  dewy  lawn. 

2.  Of  or  pertaining  to  tragedy;  cothurned. 
buss  (bus),  n.  [Prob.  imitative  ;  cf.  G.  bus  (Luther),  G. 
dial,  busserl,  dim.  of  bus  kiss,  bussen  to  kiss,  Sw.  puss  kiss, 
pussa  to  kiss,  W.  &  Gael,  bus  lip,  mouth.]  A  kiss  ;  a  rude 
or  playful  kiss ;  a  smack.  Shak. 

buss,  v.  t.  (£*  i. ;  bussed  (bust);  buss'ing.  To  kiss;  esp., 
to  kiss  with  a  smack,  or  rudely.  Tennyson. 

Kissing  and  bussing  differ  both  in  this, 

We  buss  our  wantons,  but  our  wives  we  kiss.  Herrick. 

buss,  n.  [Cf.  OF.  busse,  Pr.  bus,  LL.  bussa ,  busa,  G.  biise, 

D.  buis. ]  1.  A  transport  or  vessel  of  burden.  Obs. 

2.  A  small  strong  vessel  with  two  masts  and  two  cabins, 
used  chiefly  in  Dutch  and  English  herring  fishery, 
bus'su  (bdos'soo),  n.,  bussu  palm.  [Prob.  native  name.] 
A  low  pinnate-leaved  palm(A/amcart'a  saccifera  )growing  in 
the  swamps  of  the  Amazon,  having  exceedingly  large  leaves 
used  for  thatching  and  sacklike  spathes  which  serve  as  cloth, 
bust  (bust),  n.  [F.  buste,  fr.  It.  busto  ;  of  uncertain  origin.] 

1.  A  piece  of  sculpture  representing  the  upper  part  of  the 
human  figure,  including  the  head  and  neck, 
and  more  or  less  of  the  shoulders  and  breast. 

Ambition  sighed:  she  found  it  vain  to  trust 
The  faithless  column,  and  the  crumbling  bust. 

•  Pope. 

2.  The  portion  of  the  human  figure  included 
between  the  head  and  waist ;  the  chest. 

bust,  v.  t.  &  i. ;  bust'ed  ;  bust'ing.  1.  To 
burst.  Dial,  or  Vulgar. 

2.  To  become  bankrupt ;  to  be  ruined  finan¬ 
cially.  Slang,  U.  S. 

3.  To  tame  ;  to  break.  Coll oq.,  Western  U.  S. 

Is  it  to  sketch  a  waterfall.  .  .  .  to  build  en  en¬ 
gine,  or  to  “  bust  a  bronco,”  there  is  some  one  at 
hand  who  can  do  it,  and  do  it  artistically.  T  ,. 

D.  S.  Jordan.  Bustof  Julius 

bus'ta  men'te  fur'nace  (boo.yta-mSn'ta).  A  C  aisar 


Dryden. 

Pope. 


shaft  furnace  for  roasting  quicksilver  ores,  with  aludels 
for  condensing  the  vapors ;  —  called  also  aluael  furnace. 
bus'tard  (bus'tdrd),7i.  [OF. bistarde,oustarde, IP. outarde,  fr. 
L.  avis  tarda,  lit., slow  bird.  P/in.  10,22  :  “  proximo  iis  sunt, 
quas  Hispania aves  tardas apellat,  Graeeia  d>Tt£a?.”]  1.  Any 
of  a  family  (Otididae)  of  game  birds  of  the  Old  World  and 
Australia,  related  both  to  the  cranes  and  plovers.  The  best 
known  is  the  great  bustard  ( Otis  tarda),  until  about  1838  a 
native  of  England,  and  still 
found  in  Spain,  parts  of 
France  and  Saxony,  as  well 
as  in  eastern  Europe  and 
Asia.  It  is  the  largest  Euro¬ 
pean  land  bird,  the  males 
reaching  as  much  as  32 
pounds  m  weight, and  meas¬ 
uring  eight  feet  in  extent 
of  the  wings.  It  frequents 
open  plains,  and  is  very 
wary  and  difficult  to  ap¬ 
proach.  The  little  bustard 
( Otis  tetrax)  of  the  countries 
on  the  Mediterranean,  and 
the  Australian  bustard  (Eu- 
podotis  australis),  which  is 
called  turkey,  are  also  well- 
known  game  birds. 

2.  The  Canada  goose.  Local , 

Canada. 

3.  The  stone  curlew  of  Great  Bustard  {0lis  tarda)  ,  , s 

Europe.  V24/ 

bust'er  (bus'ter),  n.  1.  Dial,  or  vulgar  form  of  burster. 

2.  Something  huge,  extraordinary,  or  stupendous.  Slang. 

3.  A  roistering  blade  ;  also,  a  spree.  Slang. 

4.  A  fierce  wind  ;  specif.,  a  cold,  violent  southwesterly 
wind  (frequently  called  southerly  buster)  wdiich  blows  in 
New  Zealand  and  Australia. 

bus'tle  (bus'tik),  n.  A  sapotaceous  tree  (Dipholis  salici- 
folia ),  of  southern  Florida  and  the  West  Indies.  It  has 
hard,  strong  wood  and  shining  lanceolate  leaves,  and  bears 
small  white  flowers. 

bus'tle  (bus'T),  v.  i.  ;  bus'tled  (-’Id) ;  bus'tling  (-ling). 
[Perh.  fr.  earlier  buskle  ;  cf.  busk  to  make  ready  ;  or  Icel. 
bustla  to  splash,  bustle.]  1.  To  move  noisily  or  with  com¬ 
motion  ;  to  be  rudely  active ;  to  move  in  a  way  to  cause 
agitation  or  disturbance  ;  as,  to  bustle  through  a  crowd. 

And  leave  the  world  for  me  to  bustle  in.  Shak. 

2-  To  struggle  ;  to  contend  tumultuously.  Obs. 

Life  was  not  meant  to  be  bustled  through  and  done  with,  by 
the  men  who  developed  the  gondola.  Horatio  F.  Brown. 

bus'tle,  v.  t.  To  cause  to  bustle  ;  also,  to  cause  or  effect 
by  bustling. 

Before  that  limit  is  reached,  we  may  collect  him  or  bwsf/ehim 
along  as  we  may  deem  needful.  *  M.  H.  Hayes. 

bus'tle,  n.  1.  Act  of  one  who  bustles  ;  great  stir  ;  agita¬ 
tion  ;  tumult  from  stirring  or  excitement. 

A  strunge  bustle  and  disturbance  in  the  world.  South. 
2.  A  struggle  ;  scuffle;  fray.  Obs. 

Syn.  —  See  stir. 

bus'tle,  n.  A  kind  of  pad  or  framework  worn  on  the  back 
below  the  wraist,  by  women,  to  give  fullness  to  the  skirts  ; 
—  called  also  formerly  bishop ,  and  sometimes  tournure. 
bustle  pipe.  In  a  blast  furnace,  the  large  outside  wind 
pipe,  encircling  the  boshes,  that  supplies  the  blast  to  the 
tuyeres.  See  blast  furnace,  lllust. 
bus'tling  (bus'llng),  p.  a.  Agitated  ;  tumultuous  ;  charac¬ 
terized  by  confused  activity  ;  as,  a  bustling  crowd.  “  A 
bustling  wharf.”  Hawthorne.  —  bus'tling-ly,  adv. 
bus'y  (bTz'T),  a.  ;  bus'i-er  (-Sr);  bus'i-est.  [ME.  bust,  bisi, 
AS.  bysig ;  akin  to  D.  bezig,  LG.  besig .]  1.  Engaged  in 

some  business;  hard  at  work  (either  habitually  or  only  for 
the  time  being) ;  occupied  with  serious  affairs  ;  not  idle 
nor  at  leisure  ;  as,  a  busy  merchant. 

Nowhere  so  busy  a  man  as  he  there  nas, 

And  yet  he  seemed  busier  than  he  was.  Chaucer. 
Sir,  my  mistress  sends  you  word 
That  she  is  busy,  and  she  cannot  come.  Shak. 

2.  Constantly  or  actively  at  work  ;  diligent;  active. 

Busy  hammers  closing  rivets  up.  Shak. 

Religious  motives  .  .  .  are  so  busy  in  the  heart.  Addison. 

3.  Crowded  with  business  or  activities  ;  as,  a  busy  street. 

To-morrow  is  a  busy  day.  Shak. 

4.  Officious;  meddling;  foolishly  or  intrudingly  active. 

On  meddling  monkey,  or  on  busy  ape.  Shak. 

5.  Solicitous ;  careful ;  anxious.  Obs.  Chaucer. 

6.  Characteristic  of ,  pertaining  to,  or  indicating,  energetic 
activity  or  diligence.  “  The  busy  hum  of  men.”  Milton. 

7  Devoted  to  business.  Obs. 

8  Involving  active  or  elaborate  work.  Obs. 

9.  Telephone.  In  U6e  ;  —  said  of  a  line. 

Syn.  —  Occupied,  employed,  engaged,  active,  attentive  ; 
laborious,  hard-workii^  painstaking,  persevering,  inde¬ 
fatigable,  tireless,  untiring,  unwearied,  unremitting.  — 
Busy,  industrious,  diligent,  assiduous,  sedulous  agree  in 
the  idea  of  application.  One  is  busy  w  ho  is  actively  en¬ 
gaged,  either  habitually  or  for  the  time  being  ;  as,  busy  as 
a  bee,  he  is  too  busy  just  now  to  see  you.  Industrious  ap¬ 
plies  to  one  who  is  characterized  bv  attention  to  business, 
and  implies  habitual  devotion  to  labor;  as,  an  industrious 
workman.  Diligent  (of  narrower  range  than  industrious) 
implies  earnest  application  to  some  specific  object  or  pur¬ 
suit  ;  one  may  be  diligent  in  seeking  some  favorite  end 
without  being  in  general  industrious ;  as,  a  diligent  stu¬ 
dent  of  the  classics,  diligent  in  his  service  of  the  state  ; 
“  Be  diligent  that  ye  may  be  found  of  him  in  peace  ”  (2  Pet. 
iii.  14).  Assiduous'  implies  studied  and  unremitting,  sedu¬ 
lous,  painstaking  ana  persevering,  application  to  a  busi¬ 
ness  or  enterprise  ;  as,  assiduous  in  his  attendance ;  “  atten¬ 
tive  to  watch  opportunities  of  obliging,  and  assiduous  to 
make  use  of  them  ”  (Mad.  D'Arblay) ;  cf.  “  the  unceasing 
assiduity  with  which  I  have  pursued  those  studies”  ( Sir 
J.  Reynolds) ;  44  I  read  with  sedulous  accuracy  .  .  .  the 
metrical  romances  ”  ( Coleridge ) ; 44  She  would  never  fail  in 
sedulous  attention  to  his  wants”  (Mary  Wilkins).  See  ac¬ 
tive,  OFFICIOUS,  EFFORT  ;  cf .  IDLE. 


bus'y  (bTz'T),  v.  t.  dr  i.  ;  bus'ied  (bTz'Td) ;  bus'y-ing.  [AS. 
bysgian.’]  To  make,  keep,  or  be,  busy;  to  engage  or  keep  en¬ 
gaged;  to  employ;  occupy;  as,  to  busy  one’s  self  with  books. 
Be  it  thj’  course  to  busy  giddy  minds 
With  foreign  quarrels.  Shak. 

bus'y-bod  y  (-bbd'T),  n.  ;  pi.  -bodies  (-Tz).  One  officious 
in  the  affairs  of  others  ;  a  meddling  person. 

And  not  only  idle,  but  tattlers  also  and  busybodies ,  speaking 
things  which  they  ought  not.  1  Tim.  v.  13. 

Why  should  we  be  busybodies  and  superservieeable  ?  Emerson. 
bus'y-ness  (biz'I-nSs),  n.  Quality  or  state  of  being  busy. 
(See  business,  1,  Note.) 

Books  of  vivid  human  import,  forcing  upon  their  minds  the  is¬ 
sues,  pleasures,  busyness,  importance,  and  immediacy  of  that  life 
in  which  the}’  stand.  Stevenson. 

but  (bQt),  prep,  it*  conj.  [ME.  bute,  buten ,  butan ,  outside, 
without,  except,  unless,  but,  AS.  butan  without,  on  the 
outside,  except,  besides  ;  be-  -j-  utan  outward,  without,  fr. 
ut  out.  Primarily,  butan,  as  well  as  ut,  is  an  adverb.  See 
by,  out  ;  cf.  about.]  The  prepositional  uses  of  but  have 
blended  so  closely  with  its  conjunctional  uses,  that  in 
some  cases  (as  when  connecting  tw*o  objectives,  or  intro¬ 
ducing  an  object  clause)  it  may  be  construed  either  as 
preposition  or  as  conjunction;  as  in.  Whom  have  I  in 
Heaven  but  thee?  I  ’d  not  believe,  but  that  she  spoke  it 
dying.  Both  uses  are  therefore  here  treated  under  one 
entry,  with  senses  as  follows  :  1.  Outside  of;  without ;  ex¬ 
cept  ;  save  ;  —  used  before  a  word,  phrase,  or  clause  :  a  In 
a  distinctly  prepositional  construction  with  the  sense  or 
force  of:  (1)  Without.  Obs.  or  Scot.  “Gang  but  the 
house.”  Oxf.  E.  D. 

Touch  not  the  cat  but  a  glove.  Motto  of  the  Mackintoshes. 

To  live  but  her  I  canna.  Burns. 

(2)  Except ;  —  used  before  a  pronoun  in  the  objective 
(older  dative)  case  ;  as  in,  All  have  coats  but  me.  Now, 
in  literary  use,  but  is  here  chiefly  treated  as  a  con¬ 
junction;  as  in,  “All  but  he  had  tied.”  b  In  construc¬ 
tions  chiefly  negative,  and  not  necessarily  prepositional, 
with  the  sense  of :  Excluding.  “  None  but  the  brave.”  Dry¬ 
den.  “I  can  bear  anything  but  contempt.”  Miss  Edge- 
worth.  44  There  was  nothing  to  be  seen  but  fires.”  Lamb. 
The  total  or  idea  excluded  may  be  expressed  indirectly 
or  only  intimated,  as:  (1)  In  various  negative  and  inter¬ 
rogative  expressions  in  which  the  word  or  words  after  but 
generally  take  the  emphasis;  as  in,  44 It  never  rains  but  it 
pours ;  ”  “  It  cannot  be  but  Nature  hath  some  direction.” 
Hooker.  Specif. :  In  rhetorical  questions  having  the  force 
of  a  sweeping  negative.  44  Who  can  it  be,  ye  ^oas,  but  per¬ 
jured  Lycon  ?  ”  E.  Smith.  Also  in  constructions  in  which 
but  is  elliptically  equivalent  to  any,  or  anything,  but ; 
other,  or  otherwise ,  than  ;  —  sometimes,  after  cannot,  dare 
not,  etc.,  with  further  ellipsis  of  a  verb ;  as,  he  cannot  but 
hear.  Cf.  def.  2  (below).  (2)  Before  a  subordinate  or  ob¬ 
ject  clause,  with  various  negative  constructions  (where 
that  is  now'  generally  used),  as  with  the  conditional  mood 
(1st  cit.  below) ;  or  in  an  expression  of  degree  with  not  so, 
or  formerly  with  no  sooner,  scarcely,  not  long ,  etc.  Cf. 
defs.  3  &  4  (below*). 

And,  but  my  noble  Moor  is  true  of  mind  .  .  .  it  were  enough  to 
put  him  to  ill  thinking.  Shak. 

Not  so  vagrant  a  person  but  that  he  had  married. 

E.  Gosse  (Oxf.  E.  D.). 

(3)  After  no,  not,  never,  etc. ;  or  in  a  question  implying  a 
negation,  wdiere  the  negation  is  doubled  by  a  word  of  neg¬ 
ative  implication,  as  doubt,  question,  fear,  or  formerly 
deny,  hinder,  fail ;  —  often  wdiere  that  alone  is  now  felt  to 
be  more  logical  or  natural. 

There  is  no  question  but  the  king  of  Spain  will  reform  most  of 
the  abuses.  Addison. 

I  do  not  doubt  but  that  you  are  surprised.  Ruskin. 

What  hinders  then  but  that  thou  find  her  out  ?  Addison. 

2.  a  Only  ;  no  more  than  ;  —  in  expressions  where,  by  el¬ 
lipsis  of  a  negative,  but  takes  on  the  force  of  a  negative 
adverb ;  as,  he  is  but  young ;  I  can  but  hear.  Cf.  def.  1 
b  (2).  b  No  more  or  less  than;  just;  as  in,  “£>?// now,” 
and  in  such  constructions  (now  chieflj'  dialectic  or  archaic) 
as,  “  they  are  but  lost ;  ”  “  how  they  do  but  totter  !  ” 

If  they  kill  us,  we  shall  hut  die.  2  Kings  vii.  4. 

But  now  I  was  the  lord 

Of  this  fair  mansion.  Shak. 

3.  If  not  (formerly  often  with  if  expressed  with  the  but ) ; 
—  used  in  archaic  expressions  to  introduce  a  condition  (as, 
no  man  may  come,  but  he  have  warrant)  or  in  emphatically 
introduced  assertions. 

A  man  may  not  be  an  orator,  heaped  with  praise,  but  if  he  have 
gotten  the  knowledge  of  all  things.  Sir  T.  Elyot. 

It  shall  go  hard  but  I  will  better  the  instruction.  Shak. 

Beshrew  me  but  I  love  her.  Shak. 

Ten  to  one  but  the  police  have  got  them.  Miss  Yonge. 

4.  Than;  —  after  a  comparative.  Obs.,  except  where  no 
more  is  felt  as  equivalent  to  nothing  ;  as,  “  There  remains 
no  more  but  to  thank  you.”  Oxf.  E.  D.  “No  more  but 
so.”  Shak. 

6.  That  not;  —  in  expressions  where,  by  ellipsis  of  a  pro¬ 
noun,  but  has  the  force  of  a  negative  relative. 

There  is  no  man  of  worth,  but  has  a  piece  of  singularity. 

Bp.  Earle. 

6  On  the  contrary;  yet;  however; — introducing  a  co¬ 
ordinate  but  adversative  word,  phrase,  or  clause  ;  as,  “  Not 
Angles  but  angels !  ”  The  clause  so  introduced  is  often 
contracted ;  as,  he  never  boasted  of  his  courage,  but  [he 
boasted]  of  his  skill.  Sometimes  but  is  weakened  into  a 
mere  particle  or  vocable  marking  a  transition  of  thought, 
as  in  a  syllogism,  or  giving  an  adversative  turn  after  an  ex¬ 
clamation;  thus,  “All  men  are  mortal;  but  Socrates  is  a 
man  ;  ”  44  Heavens !  but  it  rains !  ” 

Now  abideth  faith,  hope,  charity,  these  three  ;  but  the  greatest 
of  these  is  charity.  1  Cor.  xiii.  13. 

When  pride  cometh,  then  cometh  shame  ;  but  with  the  lowly 
is  wisdom.  Prov.  xi.  2. 

Syn.  — But,  however,  still,  nevertheless,  yet,  as  here 
compared,  have  an  adversative  sense  with  reference  to  w'hat 
precedes.  But  marks  the  opposition  without  emphasiz¬ 
ing  it ;  as.  This  is  not  winter,  but  it  is  almost  as  cold.  How¬ 
ever  is  weaker,  and  throws  the  opposition  into  the  back¬ 
ground  ;  as,  This  is  not  winter ;  it  is,  however,  almost  as 
cold.  However  also  introduces  a  final  decision  or  con¬ 
clusion  ;  as,  The  truth,  however,  has  not  yet  fully  come 


business  paper.  Commercial 
aper. 

u'si-rane  (bQ'sY-ran),  n.  In 
Spenser’s  “Faerie  Queene” 
(Bk.  III.),  a  magician  who  kept 
Amoret  seven  months  in  tor¬ 
ment  because  she  would  not 
satisfy  his  desire.  She  was  res¬ 
cued  ny  Britomart. 
busk,  d*  bush. 

busk.  [See  busk,  r.]  Dress ; 
decorative  attire.  Obs.  Srot. 
busked  (buskt),  a.  Wearing  a 
busk. 

buskell.  d*  buskle. 
busk'er,  n.  One  that  busks. 


bus'ket.  ».  [See  bosket,  bou¬ 
quet.]  1.  A  small  bush  ;  also, 
a  sprig  or  bouquet.  Obs. 

2.  =  bosket.  Rare. 
busk'ie  (bcJbs'kY),  a.  Scot.  var. 

of  HUSKY. 

bus'kind.  Buskined.  Ref.  Sp. 
busk'it  (bdbs'kYt),  p.  a. 
Busked  ;  dressed.  Scot. 
bus'kle,  r.  t.  Sc  i.  [Freq.  of  busk.] 
Obs.  1.  =  busk,  prepare,  go,  etc. 
2.  To  agitate  or  be  in  agitation  ; 
to  bustle  about. 

busk  point.  The  point,  or  lacing, 
securing  the  end  of  a  busk.  Obs. 
busk'y,  a.  =  bosky,  bushy. 


bus'le  (bfis'’l  ;  bdbs'’l).  Var.  of 

BUSTLE.  Scot. 

busmar.  +  bjsmar. 
bus  rod.  See  bus  bar. 
buss.  Var.  of  bus,  omnibus, 
buss.  +  BUSH. 

buss  (b<56s),  ?*.  t.  [See  busk,  v.J 
To  dress  ;  deck.  Dial.  Eng.  if 

Scot. 

bussard.  +  buzzard.  [buzz.i 
busse.  +  AMBUSH,  BUSH,  buss, I 
bussel.  BUSTLE, 
buss'er  (bds'Cr),  n.  A  horse 
suited  to  draw  an  omnibus, 
busshement.  +  ambush  ment. 
bus8nop.  BISHOP. 


buss'ing.  n.  Obs.  Scot.  1.  Ar¬ 

raying  ;  busking.  [or  hood.  I 
2.  An  old  woman’s  linen  cap| 
buss'ing,/?.  pr  8c  vb.  n.  of  buss. 
bus'sle  (NcoL  bObs'*!).  Obs.  or 
Scot,  form  of  bustle. 
buss'oek  (bdbs'tlk),  n.  Dial. 
Eng.  1.  A  corpulent  woman. 

2.  A  sheaf  of  grain  ;  also,  a  large 
tuft  of  grass.  Hence  buss'oek-y 
(-Y),  a. 

buss'oek  (bdbs'tfk),  n.  Dial. 
Eng.  A  donkey, 
bust.  +  boist.  [of  burst.  I 
bust,  n.  1.  Vulgar  or  dial.  form| 
2.  A  spree.  Slang.  Kipling. 


bust.  Bussed.  Ref.  Sp. 

bust  fbbbst),  v.  t.  [Cf.  OD.  buus. 
a  cudgel.]  To  beat.  Obs.  or  Scot. 
bustard  quail.  =  button  quail. 
bust'ed,  a.  Having  a  bust, 
bus'tee  (bfis'te),  «.  [Ilind 
basft.]  A  village  or  hamlet ; 
esp.,  a  block  of  tne  poorer  native 
huts.  India. 
bus 'tel.  +  bustle. 
busteous.  f  boistous. 
bus'tian  (bbs'chdfn),  n.  A  kind 
of  cotton  fabric  formerly  used 
for  vestments,  waistcoats'  etc. 
bus'tl.  Bustle.  Ref.  Sp. 
bus'tld.  Bustled.  Ref  Sp. 


bus'tled  (bQs'’ld),  a.  Wearing 

a  bustle.  [bustles.] 

bus'tler  (bfls'15r),  n.  One  who| 
bus'to  (bfis'tb;  It.  boos'tb), 
n. ;  pi.  -tos,  -toes  (-toz).  Lit- j 
=  bust,  a  statue, 
bus'tus.  boistous. 
bus'y-bod'ied,  a.  Being  a  busy¬ 
body.  R.  —  bus'y-bod'y-ing,  n. 
bus'y-bod^-ish,  a.  See-isn. 
bus'y-bod  y-ism,  n.  See  -iSM. 
bus'y-bod'y-ness.  n.  See  -ness. 
bus'y-ing,  p.pr.Sc  vb.  n.  of  busy. 
bus'y-lsh,  a.  See-iSH. 
but.  Butt.  Ref.  Sp.  [abut.I 
but.  Var.  of  butt;  short  for  | 


food,  fo"ot ;  out,  oil ;  chair  ;  go  ;  sing,  igk  ;  then,  thin  ;  nature,  verdure  (260) ;  K  =  ch  in  G.  icli,  ach  (144) ;  boN  ;  yet ;  zh  =  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Guide. 
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out  — i.  e.,  such  is  the  speaker’s  conclusion  in  view  of 
the  whole  case.  Still,  lik ^nevertheless  and  yet ,  states  more 
strongly  an  adversative  conclusion,  implying  a  concession 
in  what  precedes;  as,  It  is  true  that  winter  is  over;  still 
it  is  almost  as  cold.  Nevertheless  implies  that  even  if 
the  concession  be  fully  made,  it  has  no  real  bearing  on  the 
question ;  as,  To  be  sure  it  is  no  longer  winter ;  neverthe¬ 
less  it  is  quite  as  cold ;  Say  what  you  will,  we  must  never¬ 
theless  go  forward.  Yet  implies  that,  however  extreme  the 
concession  may  be.  the  consequence  naturally  to  be  ex¬ 
pected  does  not  follow ;  as,  It  is  well  on  in  May,  yet  it  is 
almost  as  cold  as  midwinter;  “Though  he  slay  me,  yet 
will  I  trust  in  him  ”  ( Job  xiii.  15).  See  except. 
but  and,  also  however ;  and  also ;  used  to  introduce  an  ad¬ 
dition  necessary  to  make  complete  or  fuller  the  truth 
which  precedes.  Ohs.  or  Scot. 

Meek,  but  and  debonaire.  Henn/son. 

but  (bflt),  adv.  1.  Outside  ;  without ;  specif.,  Scot.,  outside 
the  house.  Obs.  or  Scot. 

He  who  seems  the  furthest  but ,  aft  wins  the  furthest  hen. 

Ballantine. 

Ye  canna  bring  but  what ’s  no  ben.  Hunter. 

2.  In  or  into  the  but,  or  outer  apartment.  See  but,  n.  Scot. 
but  and  ben,  lit.,  out  and  in;  hence:  a  Back  and  forth, 
b  In  both  parts  of  the  house,  c  On  opposite  sides  of  a 
passage ;  as,  to  live  but  and  ben.  Scot. 
but,  n.  The  conjunction  but ;  also,  an  objection  such  as  is 
often  introduced  by  but. 

but,  v.  t.  &  i.  To  employ  the  adversative  conjunction  but. 
“  But  me  no  buts.”  Mrs.  Centlivre. 

but,  n.  [Cf.  but,  prep,  &  conj.]  The  outer  apartment  or 
kitchen  of  a  house,  esp.  of  one  consisting  of  only  two 
apartments.  See  ben,  adv.  Scot. 

bu  tal'a  nine  (bu-t&l'd-nTn;  -nen  ;  184),  n.  [ftwfane  -f-  ala¬ 
nine .]  Physiol. Chem.  A  crystalline  amino  acid,  C4H8(NH2)- 
C02H,  found  in  the  pancreas,  in  certain  seeds,  and  as  a 
cleavage  product  of  various  proteids. 

bu'tane  (bu'tan),  n.  [L.  frw/yrum  butter.  See  butter.] 
Chem.  Either  of  two  isomeric,  inflammable,  gaseous  hydro¬ 
carbons,  C4Hlft,  of  the  methane  series  ;  specif.,  the  normal 
compound,  CH3CH2CH2CH$  (boiling  at  1°  C.),  as  distin¬ 
guished  from  wo5?i/a?ie,(CH3)2CHCH3(boilingat— 11.5°C.). 
bu'ta-none'  (bu'ta-nou'),  n.  Chem.  Methyl  ethyl  ketone, 
CH^COCoH-,  a  colorless  liquid  boiling  at  81°  C. 
butch'er  (bdoch'er),  n.  [ME.  bochere ,  bocher ,  bochier , 
bouchier,  OF.  bochier ,  F.  boucher,  orig.,  slaughterer  of 
buck  goats,  fr.  OF.  boc,  F.  bouc,  a  buck  goat ;  of  German 
or  Celtic  origin.  See  buck  the  animal.]  1.  One  who 
slaughters  animals,  or  dresses  their  flesh,  for  market;  also, 
a  dealer  in  meat. 

2.  An  executioner.  Obs. 

3.  A  slaughterer ;  one  who  kills  in  large  numbers,  or  with 

unusual  cruelty ;  one  who  causes  needless  loss  of  life,  as 
in  battle.  “ Butcher  of  an  innocent  child.”  Shak. 

4.  Angling.  A  kind  of  artificial  fly  for  salmon, 
butch'er  (booch'er),  v.  t.;  butch'ered  (-erd);  butch'er-ing. 

1.  To  slaughter  or  kill  as  a  butcher  does,  or  in  an  unusu¬ 
ally  bloody,  barbarous,  or  cruel  manner. 

2 .  Fig.  ;  To  treat  in  such  a  way  as  to  garble  or  ruin  ;  to 

botch  ;  mangle  ;  murder.  Macaulay. 

[Ithocles]  was  murdered,  rather  butchered.  Ford. 
butcher  bird  a  Any  of  certain  species  of  shrikes  of 
the  genus  Lanius  ;  —  so  called 
from  their  habit  of  impaling 
their  prey  on  thorns.  L.  exu- 
bitor  is  a  common  European 
species ;  in  America  the  great 
northern  shrike  (L.  borealis) 
is  commonly  so  called,  b  Any 
of  several  snrikes  of  the  genus  Head  of  Butcher  Bird  ( Lani - 
Cr actions,  as  C.  torquatus  of  us  borealis).  (J) 

Australia,  and  C.  cinereus ,  the  gray  butcher  bird  of  Tasma¬ 
nia,  which  is  also  called  Derwent  jackass,  c  Sometimes, 
under  the  name  lesser  butcher  bird ,  the  reedling.  Eng. 
butch'er  ing,  n.  Act  or  business  of  one  who  butchers. 

Their  slunioerB  were  beset  with  nightmare  visions  of  Iroquois 
forays,  6calpings,  butchering s,  and  burnings.  Parkinan. 

butch'er  ly,  a.  Like  a  butcher  ;  without  compunction  ;  sav¬ 
age  ;  bloody  ;  inhuman  ;  fell.  “The  victim  of  a  butcherly 
murder.”  D.  Webster.  —  adv.  In  a  butcherly  manner. 
Obs.  — butch'er  11  ness.  n. 

What  stratagems,  how  fell,  how  butcherly , 

This  deadly  quarrel  daily  doth  beget !  Shak. 

butch'er’ S  blue  (bdoch'erz).  A  dull  shade  of  blue,  such 
as  that  of  the  cloth  often  used  in  butchers’  aprons,  etc. 
butcher’ 8 -broom,  n.  A  common  European  convallaria- 
ceous  plant  ( Ruscus  aculeatus)  bearing  stiff-pointed  clado- 
phylls  and  solitary  greenish  flowers  succeeded  by  red  ber¬ 
ries.  The  twigs  are  used  as  whisk  brooms, 
butcher’s  meat-  Flesh  sold  by  butchers  (as  beef,  veal, 
mutton,  lamb,  and  pork)  as  distinguished  from  poultry, 
game,  fish,  etc. 

butch'er-y  (-er-T),  n.  [ME.  bocherie  shambles,  fr.  F. 
boucherie.]  1.  Slaughterhouse;  shambles;  a  butcher’s  stall. 

Like  as  an  ox  is  hanged  in  the  butchery.  Fabyan. 

2.  The  business  of  a  butcher. 

3.  Murder  or  manslaughter,  esp.  when  committed  with 

unusual  barbarity  ;  great  or  cruel  slaughter.  Shak. 

The  perpetration  of  human  butchery.  Prescott. 
Syn.  — Murder,  slaughter,  carnage.  See  massacre. 
Bu'te-a  (bu'te-d),  n.  [NL.,  after  John  Stuart,  Earl  of 
Bute.']  Bot.  A  genus  of  East  Indian  fabaceous  trees  or 
shrubs  having  3-flowered  racemes,  the  flowers  with  a 
bracted,  downy  calyx,  and  diadelphous  stamens.  They 
yield  the  valuable  gum  resin  known  as  Bengal  kino.  B. 
monosperma ,  the  dhak  or  palas,  is  the  most  important 
species.  See  dhak,  kino. 

bu'te-nyl  (bu'te-nil),  n.  [butene  butylene  -f-  -yl.]  Chem. 
The  univalent  unsaturated  radical  C4H7,  of  which  buty¬ 
lene  is  the  hydride ;  —  called  also  crotyl,  or  crotonyl. 
Bu'te-0  (bil'te-o),  n.  [L.,  a  kind  of  falcon  or  hawk.]  Zool. 
A  genus  of  hawks,  containing  the  typical  buzzards.  See 
buzzard.  —  bu'te-o-nlne  (bu'te-6-nin  ;  bfi-te'- ;  -nTn),  a. 


but'ler  (bflt'ler),  n.  [ME.  botler ,  boteler ,  buteler ,  F.  bou- 
teillier  a  bottle  bearer,  a  cupbearer.  See  bottle  a  hollow 
vessel.]  1.  A  manservant  whose  principal  duty  is  to  take 
charge  of  the  wines  and  liquors,  usually  the  head  servant, 
also  in  charge  of  the  plate,  etc. 

The  butler  and  the  buker  of  the  king  of  Egypt.  Gen.  xl.  5. 

2.  A  royal  officer  orig.  actually,  later  only  nominally,  con¬ 
nected  with  the  supplying  of  wine  for  the  royal  household, 
but'ler-ajge  (-£j),  n.  1.  A  former  duty  (two  shillings  a  tun) 
on  wine  imported  into  England  by  foreign  merchants,  pay¬ 
able  to  the  king’s  butler  for  the  king.  Cf.  prisage. 

2.  That  which  is  presided  over  by  the  butler  ;  also,  for¬ 
merly,  of  the  king’s  butler,  the  butlership. 
but'ment  (bflt'mgnt),  n.  1.  =  abutment.  Bare. 

2.  A  small  piece  of  land  abutting  on  a  larger  piece. 

Oxf.  E.  D. 

But-ne'ri-a  (bflt-ne'rT-ri),  n.  [NL.,  after  D.  S.  August 
Buttner  (1724-68),  German  botanist.]  Bot.  A  small  genus 
(commonly  known  as  Calycanthus)  of  shrubs  of  the  south¬ 
eastern  United  States,  type  of  the  family  Calycanthaceae, 
having  solitary  purple  or  red  fragrant  flowers,  the  stamens 
inserted  in  several  rows.  There  are  two  species  ( B.fiorida 
and  B.  fertilU),  familiar  in  cultivation  under  the  name 
strawberry  shrub. 

Bu  to-ma'ce-ae  (bu'tfc-ma'se-e),  n.  pi.  [NL.  See  Buto- 
mus.]  Bot.  A  small  family  of  monocotyledonous  herbs, 
distinguished  from  Alismacese  chiefly  by  the  numerous 
ovules  and  the  dehiscent  carpels  of  the  fruit.  It  includes  2 
South  American  and  2  Old  W  orld  genera.  Hyd  roc  leys  nym- 
phoides  is  the  water  poppy.  —  bu  to  ma'ceous  (-slrns),  a. 
Bu'tO-mus  (bu'to-mfls),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  fiovTopos  a  kind 
of  water  plant.]  Bot .  A  genus  of  monocotyledonous  plants, 
type  of  the  family  Butomacete,  consisting  of  a  single  species, 
B.  uinbellatus  of  Europe,  a  scapose  bog  herb  with  linear 
triquetrous  leaves  and  pink  flowers. 

butt,  but  (but),  7i.  [Akin  to  D.  bot ,  G.  butte.  Cf.  halibut.] 
A  flounder  or  flatfish,  esp.  the  halibut, 
butt,  n.  [F.  botie,  boufe,  LL.  butta.  Cf.  bottle  a  hollow 
vessel.  ]  1 .  A  large  cask  or  vessel,  esp.  one  for  wine  or  beer, 
or  formerly  one  for  salmon,  6hrimps,  prunes,  currants,  etc. 

2 .  As  a  measure  of  capacity,  two  hogsheads.  Various  meas¬ 
ures  of  this  name  have  been  used,  but  the  only  one  now 
commonly  recognized  is  the  butt  of  108  imperial  gallons 
(129.6  gals.  U.  S.,  or  490.7  liters),  for  malt  liquors.  Cf.  pipe. 
butt,  n.  [F.  but  butt,  aim,  at  least  for  senses  7  a  &  10  (cf. 
also  the  fern,  butte  mound,  hillock,  place  where  a  target 
is  put),  but  confused  with  F.  bout,  OF.  bot,  end,  extrem¬ 
ity,  fr.  OF.  boter ,  buter ,  to  push,  butt,  strike,  F.  bouter, 
which  is  of  G.  origin  (cf.  OHG.  bgzan,  akin  to  E.  beat), 
and  peril,  with  one  or  more  other  words  of  different  origin  ; 
cf.  I  cel.  &w/ralogof  wood,  D.  hot  blunt,  clumsy,  Y.  pied  bot 
clubfoot,  clubfooted.  See  beat,  v.  t. ;  cf.  abut,  butt  to 
strike  with  the  head,  butte.]  1.  The  thicker  end  (of  any¬ 
thing)  or  the  part  at  the  bottom,  source,  or  the  like  ; 
specif.  :  a  A  buttock.  Now  chiefly  Dial.,  except  as  used 
among  butchers,  b  The  thicker  or  handle  end  of  a  tool 
or  weapon  ;  as,  the  butt  of  a  spear,  a  whip,  a  rifle,  c  The 
end  of  a  plant  from  which  the  roots  spring,  as  the  base  of 
a  tree  trunk  ;  also,  the  end  of  a  stalk  or  twig  opposite  to 
the  flowering  end  ;  as,  the  butt  of  a  cornstalk,  d  The 
stub  or  stump  of  a  cigar,  cigarette,  etc. 

2.  Shipbuilding.  The  end  of  a  plank,  plate,  or  bar,  as  of 
a  plank  in  a  strake  ;  also,  the  joint  made  by  the  meeting 
of  two  such  ends.  See  def.  3. 

3.  Mech.  a  A  joint  where  two  ends  come  squarely  together 
without  scarfing  or  chamfering  ;  —  called  also  butt  joint. 

The  term  “  butt  ”  is  often  used  in  a  general  way  to  signify  anv 
end  joint,  the  somewhat  contradictory  expression  “  lapped  butt  ’’ 
meaning  an  overlapped  end  joint.  *  Holms. 

b  The  end  of  a  connecting  rod  or  other  like  piece,  to  which 
the  boxing  is  attached  by  the  strap,  cotter,  and  gib.  c 
The  portion  of  a  half  coupling  fastened  to  the  end  of  a  hose. 

4.  Carp.  A  kind  of  hinge  secured 
to  an  edge  of  the  door  or  flap  and 
to  the  face  of  the  jamb  or  casing 
which  butts  against  this  edge 
when  the  door  is  shut. 

5-  a  Quarrying.  A  place  where  the 
stratum  of  the  rock  to  be  quarried 
is  cut  off  by  other  rock,  b  Coal 
Mining.  The  surface  of  coal  at  a 
right  angle  to  the  face.  Eng. 

6  A  terminal  part  or  limit; 
bound  ;  goal. 

Here  is  my  journey’s  end,  here  is  my  butt 

And  very  sea  mark  of  my  utmost  sail.  Shak. 

7.  a  The  mark  to  be  shot  at  in  archery ; 
any  target.  Scott. 

The  groom  his  fellow  groom  at  butts  defies. 

And  bends  his  bow,  and  levels  with  his  eyes. 

Dr  y  den. 

b  A  little  mound  or  hillock  on  which  a  tar¬ 
get  is  set  in  archery,  c  Ground  set  apart 
as  an  archery  range  ;  hence,  any  range 
for  target  practice  :  —  called  also  the  butts. 
d  The  length  of  the  archery  range,  used  as 
a  rough  measure  of  distance.  Obs. 

8-  a  A  mound  of  earth,  usually  in  the  rear  of  a  target,  to 
catch  projectiles  from  artillery,  rifles,  etc.,  which  pass 
through  or  miss  the  target,  or  which  are  fired  in  proving, 
b  The  hut  or  shelter  of  the  person  who  attends  to  the 
targets  in  rifle  practice,  c  A  target  of  several  separated 
thicknesses  to  measure  the  penetration  of  a  projectile. 

9.  The  object  of  one’s  efforts  ;  end;  aim.  Archaic. 

10.  A  person  at  whom  ridicule,  jest,  abuse,  or  contempt 
is  directed  ;  as,  the  butt  of  the  company. 

I  played  a  sentence  or  two  at  my  butt,  which  I  thought  very 
smart.  Addison. 


Butt.  4. 

1  Fast-pin  Butt; 

2  Loos e-p i  n 
Butt;3Double- 
acting  Spring 
Butt. 


11.  Any  little  mound  or  hillock.  Obs.  or  Dial. 

12.  a  Eng.  Hist.  In  the  open-field  system,  one  of  the 
strips  or  sections  (called  in  Latin  butUo)  of  plowed  land, 
inclosed  between  balks,  when  shortened  by  abutting  against 
some  object,  as  a  river,  a  highway,  or  a  neighboring  fur¬ 
long  ;  also,  such  a  division  of  full  length  ;  a  selion  or  ridge, 
b  Any  small  piece  of  ground  separated  or  set  out  in  any 
way  from  the  surrounding  land.  U.  S.  or  Dial.  Eng. 

The  hay  was  growing  upon  headlands  and  butts  in  cornfields 

Burr  ill. 

13.  [From  the  verb.]  A  push,  thrust,  or  sudden  blow, 
given  by  the  head  of  an  animal;  as,  the  butt  of  a  ram. 

14  Fencing.  A  thrust. 

15-  Leather  Trade.  The  part  of  a  hide  or  skin  corre¬ 
sponding  to  the  animal’s  back  and  sides.  The  butt  contains 
the  thickest  and  stoutest  leather  and  is  used  for  harness, 
trunks,  soles  of  boots,  etc.  The  right  and  left  halves  when 
severed  are  called  the  bends.  See  hide,  Jllust. 

16.  A  shoemaker ’8  knife.  Dial.  Eng. 

17-  An  irregular  package  of  wool  weighing  196  lbs.  greasy 
or  112  lbs.  scoured,  and  with  a  tare  of  not  less  than  11  lbs. 
Australia. 

butt  and  butt,  joining  end  to  end  without  overlapping,  as 
planks.  —  butts  and  bounds.  Conveyancing,  abuttals  and 
boundaries.  In  lands  of  the  ordinary  rectangular  shape, 
butts  are  the  lines  at  the  ends  (F.  bouts),  and  bounds  are 
those  on  the  sides, or  sidings, as  they  were  formerly  termed, 
butt  (but),  v.  i.  ;  butt'ed  ;  butt'ing.  [See  butt  an  end  ;  cf. 
abut,  boutade.  Sense  1  is  ME.  button,  OF.  boter  to  push, 
F.  bouter.]  1.  To  strike  or  thrust,  now  esp.  by  pushing 
with  the  head  or  horns  ;  hence,  to  go  or  drive  headfirst. 

Butting  with  sharp  spears.  Havelok. 

A  snow-white  steer  before  tnine  altar  led, 

Butts  with  his  threatening  brows.  Drydtn. 

2  To  jut,  run,  or  project ;  —  with  out,  into,  etc. 

A  .  .  .  gallery  butting  out  from  the  tower.  Coryate. 

3.  To  aim.  Obs.  or  B. 

4.  To  join  at  the  butt  end, or  outward  extremity;  to  have  the 
butt  next  or  contiguous  ;  to  abut  ;  —  with  on,  against,  etc. 

And  Barnsdale  there  doth  butt  on  Don’s  well-watered  ground. 

Drayton. 

bult,  v.  t.  1.  To  strike,  esp.  by  thrusting  the  head  or 
horns  against ;  to  drive  or  push  by  such  butting. 

Two  harmless  lambs  are  butting  one  the  other.  Sir  H.  Wotton. 

2.  To  cause  to  jut  out  or  project. 

3.  To  aim,  as  a  missile.  Obs.  oi'  B. 

4.  To  lay  out  the  butts,  or  limits,  of  (land);  to  bound.  Obs. 

5.  To  touch  or  meet  with  the  butt,  or  end  ;  to  abut  on ; 
also,  to  cause  to  abut ;  —  with  on,  upon,  against. 

6.  Angling.  To  strike  with  the  butt  of  the  rod.  Bare. 

7.  To  cut,  as  logs,  through  the  butt.  U.  S. 

8-  Mech.  To  make  (a  joint)  by  joining  end  to  end  without 
overlapping  ;  to  join  (two  pieces)  or  connect  two  parts  of 
(a  piece)  in  this  manner. 

to  butt  off,  to  cut  off  or  square  the  end  of,  as  a  log  or 
shoulder  of  meat.  U.  S. 

butt,  adv.  In  career  as  if  to  butt ;  —  chiefly  in  full  butt. 
butt  CUt.  1 .Logging.  The  log  next  above  the  stump. 

2  Tanning.  Tanbark  taken  from  the  lower  part  of  a  tree 
before  felling  it  for  subsequent  further  peeling, 
butte  (but),  n.  [F.  See  butt  a  bound.]  A  conspicuous 
isolated  hill  or  small  mountain,  esp.  one  with  very  steep  or 
precipitous  sides,  or  a  turretlike  formation  such  as  those 
found  in  the  “bad  lands.”  Western  U.  S. 
butt  end  The  end  that  forms  the  butt.  See  3d  butt. 

Amen  ;  and  make  me  die  a  good  old  man  I 
That ’s  the  butt  end  of  a  mother’s  blessing.  Shak. 

but'ter  (bflt'er),  n.  [ME.  bolere,  butter,  AS.  buiere,  fr.  L. 
butyrum ,  Gr.  /Sovrvpou;  either  fr.  0ovs  ox,  cow  -f-  rupo? 
cheese,  or  perhaps  from  some  unknown  language.]  1.  The 
fat  of  milk,  obtained  from  cream  or  milk,  by  agitation,  as 
au  unctuous  substance  varying  in  color  from  nearly  white 
to  deep  yellow.  In  making  butter  from  cow's  milk  the 
cream  is  usually  separated,  and  is  then  either  churned 
at  once  or  is  first  allowed  to  “ripen,”  or  sour,  to  develop 
the  flavor  and  improve  the  texture  of  the  butter.  The 
r ipening  process  is  one  of  lactic  fermentation  effected  by 
microorganisms  introduced  from  the  air,  or  in  milk  or 
cream  from  a  previous  churning,  or  in  a  prepared  culture. 
Good  commercial  butter  contains  about  85-95  per  cent  fats, 
which  are  glycerides  of  oleic,  stearic,  palmitic,  butyric, 
caproic,  caprylic,  capric,  and  myristic  acids.  The  remain¬ 
der  is  principally  water,  with  small  amounts  of  sugar  and 
curd.  See  also  oleomargarine. 

Standard  butter  is  butter  containing  not  less  than  eighty -two 
and  five  tenths  (82.5)  per  cent  of  butter  fat.  U.  S.  Dept.  o/Agric. 

2.  Any  substance  resembling  butter,  as  in  consistency;  as : 
a  In  old  chemistry,  an  anhydrous  chloride,  as  butter  of 
antimony  or  zinc,  b  Any  of  certain  concrete  fatty  oils  re¬ 
maining  nearly  solid  at  ordinary  temperatures,  as  butter  of 
cacao,  vegetable  butter,  shea  butter,  c  A  preserve  of  fruit, 
as  apple,  peach,  or  plum,  stewed  to  a  butterlike  consistency. 

3.  A  small  dish  or  saucer  for  butter. 

4.  Flattery  ;  blarney  ;  cajolery.  Colloq. 

butter  and  eggs,  any  of  several  plantshaving  flowers  of  two 
shades  of  yellow,  as  Narcissus  incomparamlis,  and  in  the 
United  States  the  toadflax  ( Linaria  linaria),  the  owl’s 
clover  of  California  ( Orthocarpus  erianthus),  etc.  —  b.  and 
tallow  tree,  a  clusiaceous  tree  of  Sierra  Leone  ( Penta - 
desma  butyracea ),  having  an  abundant  yellow  oily  juice, 
used  by  the  natives  to  mix  with  their  food.  —  b.  of  almond*. 
See  almond  butter.  —  b.  of  antimony.  Old  Chem.  See  anti¬ 
mony  trichloride.  —  b.  of  tin.  Old  Chem .  See  stannic  chlo¬ 
ride.— b.  of  wax.  an  oily  substance  obtained  from  wax  by 
distillation.  —  b.  of  zinc.  Old  Chem.,  zinc  chloride,  ZnCl2. 
but'ter  (bflt'er),  v.  t.  ;  but'tered  (-erd) ;  but'tbr-ing. 

1.  To  cover  or  spread  with  butter.  Hence,  Colloq .,  to  be¬ 
guile  or  cover  with  lavish  or  fulsome  flattery. 

2.  To  increase,  as  stakes,  at  every  hazard.  Obs.  Cant. 
but'ter-bur'  (-bffr'),  n.  A  broad-leaved  asteraceous  plant 

(Petasites  pelasites),  said  to  have  been  used  in  England  for 
wrapping  up  pats  of  butter. 


but(bdbt).  Var.  of  bood.  Scot. 
Sc  Jr. 

but.  +  boot  ;  obs.  pret.  of  beat. 
but,  n.  Act  of  casting  or  “put¬ 
ting  ’’  a  stone.  Obs. 
bu'ta-nal'  (bQ'td-nai7),  n.  [bu¬ 
tane  4-  -al,  3.]  Chem.  Butyric 
aldehyde.  Off.  Nom. 
bu'ta-nol  (bn't«-n5l ;  -n81),  n. 
[butane  4-  1st  -ol.~\  Chem.  Nor¬ 
mal  butyl  alcohol.  Off.  Nom. 
bu-tan'o-Iid  (bfl-t&n'ft-lYd),  n. 
Chem.  Butyrolactone.  Off.  Nom. 
butch  (bdhch),  v.  t.  Sr  i.  To  hack; 
to  he  a  butcher.  Obs.  or  Dial. 
butch  ( bdbch),  n.  [Manx  fruit* A, 
fr.  E.  witch.  1  A  witch.  Manx. 


butch'a  (bfich'ii),  n.  [Hind. 
bacha.]  The  little  one;  — said 
chiefly  of  children.  India. 
butch'er-er.  n.  One  who  butch¬ 
ers. —butch 'er-oss.  n. 
butch'er-oua,  n  Butcherly, 
butcher’s  prick  tree.  Dial.  Eng. 
a  The  spindle  tree,  b  The  alder 
buckthorn.  [hill.j 

bute  (bat).  Var.  of  butte,  a| 
bute.  d*  boot,  bout,  but,  butt  ; 
obs.  pret.  of  beat. 

Bute.  n.  Her.  See  pursuivant. 
butea  gum.  buteakino.  See  kino. 
buteler.  butler. 
buten.  •**  bout,  but. 
but'end'.  Butt  end.  Ref.  Sp. 


bu'tene  (bn 'ten),  n.  Butylene, 
bu'te-nol  (bQ'te-nSl  ;  -n5l),  n. 
Butenyl  alcohol.  Off.  Nom. 
butere.  d*  butter. 
buth.  d*  booth. 
butin,  n.  [F.  See  booty.] 
B«>otv  ;  plunder.  Obs. 
but'ler-dom,  n.  See -now. 
but'ler-ess.  n.,  fern,  of  butler. 
but'ler-ship.  n.  See -ship. 
but'ler-y,  n.  [ME.  botelerie 
storeroom  for  wine,  F.  bouteil- 
lerie.  See  butler.]  A  butler’s 
pantry  or  buttery. 

Bu'to'  (bQ'tS),  n.  [From  Gr. 
BouTcii,  for  Egyptian  Uazit .] 
Egyptian  Myth.'  The  goddess  of 


the  north  and  nurse  of  Horns 

and  Bast,  identified  by  the 

Greeks  with  Leto. 

butor.  d*  bittep.n. 

but  piece.  =  bed  piece,  2. 

butrasse.  •[*  buttress. 

butre.  d*  butter. 

butt.  n.  [Cf.  Corn,  butt  beehive.] 

A  beehive  or  swarm  of  bees. 

Dial.  Eng. 

butt,  n.  [Cf.  Corn,  butt  a  dung 
cart,  W.  frtof.]  A  kind  of  heavy 
cart,  usually  a  two-wheeled  tip 
cart.  Dial.  Eng.  [Eng. I 

but'tal,  n.  The  bittern.  Dial. | 
but'tal,  n.  Abuttal  (of  land). 
Obs.  —  r.  t.  tf  i.  To  abut  or 


terminate  on.  Obs. 
but-tar'go.  d"  botaroo. 
butt  bolt.  A  Dutt  shaft.  Ohs. 
butt  box  coupling.  See  box 

COUPLING. 

butt  chain.  A  chain  to  attach 
the  end  of  a  tug  to  a  singletree, 
butt'ed.  jtret.  Sr  />.  p.  of  butt. 
but'ten.  d*  button. 
butt'er,  n.  One  that  butts; 
specif.,  a  sawing  machine  to 
even  the  ends  of  timber, 
but'ter,  7i.  The  bittern.  Obs. 
but  ter-a'ceous  (bfit'Sr-a'shtis), 
a.  Butyraceous. 
butter  ale.  =  buttered  ale. 
but'ter-baU',??.  The  bufflehead. 


butter  basket-  The  globeflower, 
butter  bean.  =  wax  bean. 
but'ter  -bill',  n.  The  American 
black  scoter  ( Oidemia  amerr- 
cana ).  [  Jamaica.  \ 

but'ter-bird',  n.  The  bobolink.  | 
butter  boat.  A  dish  for  melted 
butter. 

but'ter-box',  w.  1.  The  buffle¬ 
head  duck.  T.ocal,  U.  S. 

2.  A  Dutchman  ;  —  used  con¬ 
temptuously.  Slang. 
but'ter-buxnp',  n.  [ME.  botvre 
bittern  4  1st  frwmp.]  The  Euro- 

tean  bittern.  Dial.  Eng. 

utter  bush.  =  poison-berry 
tree.  Australia. 


ale,  senate,  care,  am,  account,  arm,  ask,  "’ofd ;  eve,  Svent,  find,  recent,  maker ;  Ice,  ill ;  old,  Sbey,  orb,  5dd,  s5ft,  connect ;  use,  unite,  fim,  ilp,  circus,  menU ; 

0  Forelffu  Word,  d*  Obsolete  Variant  of.  4*  combined  with.  —  equals. 
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Tmt'tar-Cl  p  (butfer-kup7),  n.  A  plant  of  the  genus  Ra¬ 
il  ‘Utii?  esu.  R.  acris,  the  tall  buttercup, 
and  R.  bulb-  >  is,  the  meadow  crowfoot,  both 
i)  vvigbrfgbf  /ellow flowers;  —  called 
uhnbuite.-flow  r,  golden  cup ,  and  king¬ 
cup.  Sometime 3 used  as  a  type  of  riches, 
bnt'tered  (but  erd),  p.  a.  Spread,  fla¬ 
vored,  etc.,  with  butter ;  also,  cooked 
or  served  with  butter, 
buttered  ale,  beer  flavored  with  butter. 

It  is  brewed  without  bitter  ingre¬ 
dients,  containing  instead  sugar  and 
spice. 

but'ter-f  lingered  (but'er-fTi]/gerd),a. 

Apt  to  let  things  fall  or  slip  through  Buttercup  (Ranuncu- 
the  fingers;  careless.  Slang  or  Colloq.  lu*  acris).  (J) 
but'ter-fin  gers  (-fnj'gerz),  n.  A  butter-fingered  person  ; 
esp.,  in  baseball,  cricket,  etc.,  one  who  muffs  a  ball.  Colloq. 
but'ter-fish7  (-fish7),  n.  Any  of  several  fishes,  mostly  so 
called  from  their  slippery  coating  of  mucus,  as  the  dollar- 
fish  ( Poronotus  triacanthus ),  a  common  food  fish  of  the 
eastern  United  States,  the  gunnel,  the  niggerfish  ( Cepha- 
lopholisfulvus),  and,  in  New  Zealand,  the  kelpfish. 
but'ter  fly7  (-flF),  n. ;  pi.  -plies  (-fliz').  [AS.  buter-flege , 
buttor-Jleoge  ;  cf .  G.  butterfliege ,  D.  botervlieg.  Peril,  named 
from  the  color  of  a  yellow  species.  See  butter  ;  fly.] 
1.  Any  diurnal  lepidopterous  insect  of  the  suborder  Rhopa- 
locera.  They  have  a  slender  body  and  very  large,  broad 
wings  usually  held  vertically  over  the  back  or  expanded, 
never  folded,  when  at  rest,  and  slender,  somewhat  club- 
shaped  antennae,  sometimes  hooked  near  the  ends.  The 
group  includes  many  of  the  most  conspicuous  and  brightly 
colored  insects.  The  distinction  between  the  butterflies 
and  some  of  the  Heterocera,  or  moths,  is  not  well  marked. 
2-  Something  resembling  a  butterfly  in  appearance,  sub¬ 
stance,  or  motion.  Specif.  :  a  One  vainly  or  gaudily  at¬ 
tired,  as  a  courtier ;  also,  one  who  is  light-headed,  giddy, 
or  a  trifler.  Shak.  b  Something  unsubstantial  or  flimsy. 
0  A  piece  of  paper,  as  a  note,  thrown  from  the  rear  of  a 
train.  Railroad  Cant. 

Hastily  written  notes  (“  butterflies the  trackmen  call  them) 
flung  from  the  rear  of  trains  W.  M.  Camp. 

d  A  bracket  on  the  top  of  a  hansom  cab  serving  as  a  guide 
for  the  reins,  e  A  medieval  style  of  women’s  headdress 
having  a  large  veil  raised  on  a  frame. 

3.  Mach.  Short  for  butterfly  valve. 
butterfly  fish-  Any  of  various  fishes,  so  called  from  their 
variegated  colors,  or  broad 
winglike  fins,  or  both;  as: 
a  The  ocellated  blenny  (see 
blenny).  b  The  flying  gur¬ 
nard.  c  A  flying  fish  (Exo- 
ccetesezsilians)  ofthe  Atlantic, 
d  Esp.,  any  of  the  numerous 
fishes  of  the  familv  Chsetodon- 
tidae,  small  brilliantly  col¬ 
ored  carnivorous  acanthopter- 
vgian  fishes  of  tropical  seas, 
having  a  narrow  deep  body 
and  dorsal  and  anal  fins  partly 
covered  with  scales, 
butterfly  lily,  a  Aliy  plant  of  the  genus  Hedychium , 
often  cultivated  for  the  white,  yellow,  or  red  lilylike  ir¬ 
regular  flowers.  See  Hedychium.  b  =  Mariposa  lily. 
butterfly  nut  or  screw.  A  wing  nut  or  thumbscrew, 
butterfly  orchid.  Also,  incorrectly,  butterfly  orchis  a 
Either  of  two  European  species  of  Platanthera  (P.  bifolia 
and  P.  chloranlha).  b  A  Mexican  epiphytic  orchid(/?j^V/en- 
drum  venosum)  often  cultivated,  c  =  butterfly  plant. 
butterfly  pea.  a  Any  wild  pea 
of  the  genus  Clitoi'ia,  esp.  C.mari - 
ana  of  the  eastern  United  States, 
which  has  large  violet-purple 
flowers  fancifully  likened  to  a 
butterfly.  See  Clitoria.  b  A  simi¬ 
lar  and  closely  related  species  of 
Bradbarya  (B.  virginiana). 
butterfly  plant,  a  A  beautiful 
epiphytic  orchid  ( Oncidium  papi - 
ho)  with  purple  and  yellow  flowers 
simulating  a  butterfly.  b  An 
East  Indian  orchid  ( Phalzenopsis 
amain  lis)  having  spikes  of  white 
and  yellow  flowers, 
butterfly  ray.  A  short -tailed 
sting  ray  of  the  genus  Pterovlatea 
having  very  broad  pectoral  fins,  as 
P.  maclura  of  the  American  Atlan-  Butterfly  Plant  (Oncidi- 
tic  coast.  urn  papi  ho).  Reduced, 

butterfly  valve.  Mech.  a  A  kind  of  double  clack  valve, 
consisting  of  two  semicircular  clappers 
or  wings  hinged  to  a  cross  rib  in  the 
pump  bucket,  b  A  damper  or  throttle 
valve  in  a  pipe,  consisting  of  a  disk  turn¬ 
ing  on  a  diametral  axis, 
butterfly  weed  Either  of  two  showy 
orange-flowered  milkweeds  (Asclepias  tu- 
berosa  and  A.  decumbens)  of  the  eastern 
and  southern  United  States.  The  root  is 
diaphoretic  and  expectorant,  and  the 
plants  are  hence  also  called  pleurisy  root.  Butterfly  >  alve.b 
but'ter-lne  (but'er-en  ;  -In;  183),  n.  Artificial  butter,  or 
oleomargarine,  esp.  when  made  with  neutral  lard  and  w  ith 
addition  of  genuine  butter.  See  oleomargarine. 
but'ter  is  (-Ts),  n.  [The  same  word  as  buttress ,  noun,  in  a 
different  application.]  Far.  A 
steel  instrument  used  in  paring 
the  hoofs  of  horses.  It  is 


Butterfly  Fish  ( Chsetodon 
striatus). 


pushed  by  shoulder  pressure. 
but'ter-mllk7  (-milk'),  «•  The 
liquid  remaining  from  cream  or  milk  churned  into  butter. 
It  is  usually  acidulous  from  lactic  acid.  See  milk. 


but'ter-nut'  (but'er-nQt7),  n.  1.  a  The  edible  sweet-flavored 
nut  of  an  American 
tree  ( Juglans  cine- 
rea)  of  the  walnut 
family  ;  —  so  called 
from  the  oil  in  it. 
b  The  tree  itself. 

2.  The  souari  nut. 

3.  Something  re- 
semblingthe  butter¬ 
nut  in  color.  Specif.: 
a  Chiefly  pi.  A 
kind  of  brown  over¬ 
alls.  Western  dc 
Southern  U.  S.  b  A 
soldier  or  partisan  of 
the  Southern  States 
in  the  American 

Civil  War;  —  so  Butternut  (Juglans  rinerea).  1  Leaf; 
called  from  the  2, 3  Nuts  with,  and  without,  Iluak.  (£) 
brown  homespun  clothes  of  Confederate  soldiers.  Slang. 
butter  print.  1.  A  piece  of  carved  wood  used  to  mark  pats 
of  butter ;  also,  the  impress  made  by  it,  or  a  piece  of  butter 
stamped  by  it ;  —  called  also  butter  stamp. 

2.  A  child.  Obs.  Slang. 

3.  The  Indian  mallow. 

butter  sauce.  A  kind  of  blond  sauce  made  of  butter  and 
sifted  flour,  salt,  pepper,  nutmeg,  etc.,  kneaded  together, 
melted,  and  mixed  with  water  or  broth,  and  usually  fla¬ 
vored  with  vinegar  or  lemon  before  serving.  The  butter 
sauces  are  essentially  emulsions  of  butter  containing  a 
watery  solution  of  dextrin. 

but'ter-SCOtch7  (but'er-skbeh7),  n.  A  kind  of  candy,  mainly 
composed  of  sugar  and  butter.  Colloq.  ' 
butter  tooth.  Either  of  the  two  middle  incisors  of  the 
upper  jaw.  —  but'ter-toothed7  (-tootht7),  a. 
butter  tree-  Any  of  various  trees  the  seeds  of  which 
yield  a  butterlike  substance,  as  the  shea  tree  (see  shea 
butter)  and  Illipe  butyracea  of  India, 
but'ter- weed7  (but'er-wed7),  n.  Any  of  a  number  of  plants 
so  called  either  from  their  yellow  flowers  or  their  smooth, 
soft  foliage  ;  as:  a  The  liorsevveed.  b  The  Indian  mallow. 
C  An  American  wild  lettuce  ( Lactuca  canadensis),  d  A 
ragwort  of  the  southern  United  States  ( Senecio  lobatus). 
butter  weight.  The  weight  used  in  selling  butter,  for¬ 
merly  18  or  more  ounces  to  the  pound ;  hence,  over  weight. 
but'ter-wort7  (but'er-wfirt/),  n.  Any  plant  of  the  genus 
Pinguicula; — so  called  on  account  of  the  mucilage  se¬ 
creted  by  the  leaves  to  capture  insects.  See  Pinguicula. 
but'ter-y  (-T),a.  Having  the  qualities,  consistence,  or  ap¬ 
pearance,  of  butter  ;  containing,  or  spread  with,  butter, 
but'ter-y  (but'er-T  ;  colloq.  but'rT),  n.  ;  pi.  -teries  (-Tz). 
[ME.  botery ,  botry ,  fr.  OF.  boterie  place  lor  keeping  bot¬ 
tles,  prop,  a  place  for  keeping  casks  or  butts ;  cf .  LL.  bo- 
taria  wine  vessel,  buttarius  having  charge  of  the  wine  ves¬ 
sels.  Not  derived  from  butter.  See  butt  a  cask.]  1.  An 
apartment  where  liquors  or  other  provisions  are  kept ;  an 
apartment  in  a  house  where  household  provisions  are  kept, 
as  a  pantry. 

2.  Specif.,  in  some  English  colleges,  a  room  where  liquors, 
refreshments,  fruit,  tobacco,  etc.,  are  kept  for  sale  to  stu¬ 
dents. 

buttery  bar.  A  ledge  on  the  buttery  hatch  where  tank¬ 
ards,  etc.,  are  placed. 

butter  yellow  A  yellow  azo  dye  much  used  for  coloring 
butter,  oils,  etc. 

buttery  hatch.  In  old  mansions,  a  half  door  between  the 
buttery  and  the  hall. 

but'ting  (but'Tng),  n.  An  abuttal ;  a  boundary. 

Without  buttings  or  boundings  on  any  side.  Bp.  Beveridge. 
butt  joint.  Mech.  Any  joint  made  by  fastening  the  parts 
together  butt  to  butt,  usually  one  1  .  q 

strengthened  with  a  strap  or  straps 
riveted  or  otherwise  secured  to  the 
pieces;  hence,  a  joint  strengthened  ^  ^  g 

with  such  an  overlapping  strap,  as  a  rW 
combined  lap  and  butt  joint. 

butt'-Joint',  v.  t.  To  join  with  a  butt  i  Butt  Joint  with 
joint.  double  straps  ;  2  Lap 

but'tock  (bht'wk),  n.  [Fr.  butt  end.]  an(1  Butt  Joint. 

1.  The  part  at  the  back  of  the  hip,  which  in  man  forms 
one  of  the  protuberances  on  which  he  sits;  in  pi.,  the  rump. 

2.  Naut.  Now  often  pi.  The  convex  aftermost  part  of  a 
ship  above  the  water  line  ;  the  extreme  part  of  the  after 
body  above  the  water  line. 

3.  Mining.  That  part  of  a  face  of  coal  which  is  ready  to  be 
worked  next.  Eng. 

4.  Wrestling.  A  maneuver,  or  chip,  in  which  the  wrestler 
gets  his  opponent  across  his  back 
and  throws  him  over  his  head. 

but'tock,  v.  t.  Wrestling.  To  attack 
with  the  buttock. 

but'ton  (but'’n),  n.  [ME.  boton , 
botoun ,  button,  bud,  F.  bouton  but¬ 
ton,  bud,  perh.  orig.  something 
pushing  out,  and  akin  to  bolder  to 
push.  See  butt  an  end.]  1.  A  catch,  of 
various  forms  and  materials  (original¬ 
ly  a  knob  or  stud),  usually  designed  to 
fasten  together  the  different  parts  of 
dress  by  being  attached  to  one  part  and 
passing  through  a  slit  or  loop,  called  a 
buttonhole ,  in  the  other,  but  sometimes  Buttock,  4. 
merely  ornamental  or  worn  as  a  badge.  Often  used  to 
typify  a  thing  insignificant  in  value. 

Buttons  were  first  employed  in  southern  Europe  in  the  13th 
or  14th  century.  N.  hit.  Encyc. 


2  Specif.:  A  knob  on  the  top  of  the  hat,  as  that  worn  by 
Chinese  mandarins.  See  mandarin. 

3.  A  small  fastening  more  or  less  suggestive  of  a  button ; 
as:  a  A  piece  of  wood,  metal,  etc.,  usually  flat  and  elon¬ 
gated,  turning  on  a  nail,  pin,  or  screw,  as  to  fasten  a  door 
or  window,  b  A  leather  washer  for  a  nail  or  screw,  c 
Rowing.  A  leather  boss  on  an  oar  to  keep  it  from  slipping 
through  the  rowlock,  d  Harness.  A  leather  ring  running 
along  the  reins  of  a  bridle  for  tightening  or  loosening  it. 

4.  A  small  knob  or  piece  resembling  a  button  in  shape  ;  as  : 
a  Fencing.  A  guard  on  the  tip  of  a  foil,  b  Ordnance.  A 
metal  knob  on  the  end  of  the  breech  of  old-time  cannon. 
C  Assal/ing.  A  small  mass  or  globule  of  metal  remaining 
after  fusion,  as  at  the  bottom  of  a  crucible  or  cupel,  d  In 
electrical  apparatus,  a  push  button,  e  The  knob  formed 
at  the  beginning  of  growth  of  a  stag’s  horn.  f  The  ter¬ 
minal  segment  of  a  rattlesnake’s  rattle. 

6.  Any  of  various  buttonlike  parts  or  growths  of  plants  ; 
as:  a  A  bud.  b  The  rounded  receptacle  of  a  rose,  the 
flower  head  of  some  of  the  Composites,  a  little  round  seed 
vessel,  etc.  c  A  small  rounded  fruit,  esp.  one  that  is  im¬ 
mature  or  stunted,  as  an  immature  mushroom,  a  small  kind 
of  fig,  etc.  d  An  onion  set. 

6.  One  who  serves  as  a  decoy.  Slang. 
but'ton  (but'’n),  v.  t. ;  but'toned  (-’nd) ;  but'ton-ing  (-’n- 
Tng).  [ME.  botonen,  OF.  botoner ,  F.  boutonner.  See  but¬ 
ton,  n.]  1.  To  furnish  with,  or  cause  to  have,  buttons. 

2.  To  fasten,  confine,  or  secure,  with  a  button  or  buttons ; 
—  often  followed  by  up. 

lie  wan  a  tall,  fat,  long-bodied  man,  buttoned  up  to  the  throat 
in  a  tight  green  coat.  Dickens. 

3.  Fencing.  To  fit  (a  foil)  or  to  touch  (one’s  antagonist) 
with  a  button. 

but'ton,  v.  i.  1.  To  admit  of  being  fastened  by  a  button  or 
buttons  ;  as,  the  coat  will  not  button. 

2  Of  plants:  To  head  prematurely,  as  cauliflower  ;  also, 
formerly,  to  bud  or  (of  fruits)  to  become  globular, 
but'ton  bush7  (-bdosli7),  n.  An  American  rubiaceous  shrub 
( Cephalanthus  occidentalis) ;  —  so  called  from  its  globular 
head  of  flowers. 

button  disease  Veter.  A  tropical  disease  of  young  chick¬ 
ens,  produced  by  a  parasitic  fungus  and  characterized  by 
buttonlike  tubercles  at  the  angles  of  the  mouth, 
button  ear.  In  dogs,  an  ear  which  falls  forward  and  com¬ 
pletely  hides  the  inside. 

but'ton-er  (but'’n-er),  n.  1.  One  that  buttons;  specif., 
a  buttonhook  ;  as,  a  glove  buttoner. 

2 .  One  who  sews  on  buttons. 

3.  =  button,  n.,  G.  Slang ,  Eng. 

but'ton  hole7  (-hoi7),  n.  1.  The  hole  or  loop  for  a  button. 

2.  A  buttonhole  bouquet;  a  boutonniere.  Colloq .,  Eng. 
but 'ton-hole7,  V.  t.  1.  To  hold  by  the  button  or  button¬ 
hole  ;  hence,  to  detain  in  conversation,  esp.  to  weariness ; 
to  bore  ;  as,  he  buttonholed  me  a  quarter  of  an  hour. 

2 .  To  furnish  with  buttonholes,  or  to  work  with  button¬ 
hole  stitch.  Also  v.  i. 

buttonhole  Stitch.  A  kind  of  closely  worked  loop  stitch 
used  to  make  a  firm  finish  on  the  edge  of  material,  as  in 
buttonholes.  In  lace  making  it  is  worked  over  a  thread 
or  threads,  and  is  called  also  close 
stitch,  feston. 

but'ton  hook  (but/’n-hook7),  n.  A 
hook  for  catching  a  button  and  draw¬ 
ing  it  through  a  buttonhole, 
button  metal-  A  variety  of  brass 
composed  of  one  part  of  copper  to  four 
of  zinc. 

button-mold',  -mould'  (-mold/),  n.  Buttonhole  Stitch  over 
A  disk,  as  of  wood,  to  be  made  into  Couching, 
a  button  by  covering  with  cloth, 
but'tons  (but'’nz),  7i.  A  boy  servant  or  page :  —  in  allusion 
to  the  buttons  on  his  livery.  Colloq. 
button  snakeroot.  Any  plant  of  the  genus  Lacinaria,  the 
species  of  which  bear  long  spikes  with  rounded  button- 
like  heads  of  flowers  ;  also,  a  coarse  apiaceous  plant  (Eryn- 
gium  aquaticum)  of  the  southern  United  States  with  com¬ 
pacted  umbels.  The  roots  of  these  plants  are  aromatic, 
button  tree,  a  A  shrub  or  tree  of  the  combretaceous  ge¬ 
nus  Conocarpus,  having  hard,  tough  wood  and  buttonlike 
fruits.  See  Conocarpus,  b  The  buttonwood. 
but'ton-weed7  (bfit'’n-wed/),  n.  a  A  small  troublesome 
rubiaceous  weed  ( Dipdia  teres)  with  linear  leaves  and  small 
buttonlike  flowers  and  fruits;  alligator-head,  b  Any  of  sev¬ 
eral  species  of  Spermacocey  of  similar  appearance,  c  The  In¬ 
dian  mallow;  —  from  the  shape  of  its  capsules,  d  Knapweed. 
but'ton-wood7  (-w<56d/),  n.  a  The  plane  tree  ;  any  tree  of 
the  genus  Platanus  ;  —  so  called  from  the  globose,  pendent 
fruits.  See  plane  tree,  b  =  button  tree  a. 

C  The  combretaceous  tree  Laguncularia 
racemosa. 

but'ton  y  (but'’n-T),  a.  Ornamented  with 
buttons  ,  also,  buttonlike.  “  The  buttony 
boy.”  Thackeray.  “  My  coat  so  blue  and 
bid  tony.”  H'.  S.  Gilbert. 

bnt'tress  (btit'rSs),  n.  [ME.  butrasse , 
boterace ,  fr.  OF.  bouterez,  fr.  border , 
boter ,  to  push.  See  butt  an  end  ;  cf.  but- 
teris.]  1.  Arch.  A  projecting  structure 
of  masonry  or  wood  for  supporting,  or 
giving  stability  to,  a  wall  or  building,  esp. 
to  receive  lateral  pressure  or  strain  acting 
at  a  particular  point  in  one  direction,  — 
sometimes  used  chiefly  for  ornament.  The 
use  of  exterior  buttresses  resulted  from 
the  spreading  of  roofs  in  which  the  thrust 
cf  the  vault  was  concentrated,  as  in  Ro-  Buttress, 
manesque  churches.  In  the  14th  century  and  later  but- 


u  p. 

buttercup  yellow.  Zinc  chro¬ 
mate.  used  as  a  pigment, 
but'terd.  Buttered.  Ref.  Sp. 
butter  daisy.  The  buttercup, 
butter  dock.  The  butterbur, 
butter  eel.  =  gunnel,  a  fish. 
butterei8.  +  buttress. 
but'ter-flip',  u.  The  European 
avocet.  Loral y  Eng.  [cup.  I 

but'ter-flow  er,  n.  Thebutter-| 
butterfly  clack  or  cock.  Mech. 
A  butterfly  valve, 
butterfly  damper.  =  butterfly 
valve  b.  [nut.I 

butterfly  screw.  =  butterfly! 
butterfly  shell.  Any  of  numer¬ 
ous  shells  of  the  genus  Voluta 
and  allies. 


butterfly  tulip.  The  Mariposa 
lily. 

but'ter-head',  n.  One  of  a  race 
of  garden  lettuces  having  close, 
crisp  heads. 

but'ter-idge.  +  buttress. 
but'ter-i-ness,  n.  See -ness. 
but'ter-jags'.  n.  The  bird’s-foot 
trefoil,  a.  Dial.  Eng.  (orach,  j 
but'ter-leaves',  n.  The  garden  I 
but'ter-less,  a.  See  -lf.ss. 
but'ter-man,  n.;  pi.  —men.  A 
man  who  makes  or  sells  butter, 
butter  paper.  A  kind  of  waxed 
paper  used  to  wrap  butter  in. 
butter  pear,  a  =  beurke.  b 
The  avocado. 

but'ter-root',  n.  =  butter- 
wort. 


butterstamp.  =  butter  i*rint,1. 
butter  tower.  Any  of  various 
church  towers  reputed  to  have 
been  built  from  the  proceeds  of 
the  sale  of  Lenten  privileges, 
esp.  that  of  using  butter, 
but 'ter- wife,  a.  A  woman  who 
makes  or  sells  butter.  Obs.  or 
Archaic. 

but'ter-work'er,  n.  An  appa¬ 
ratus  for  working  butter, 
but'ter-y-fln  gered,  a.  Butter- 

fingered. 

butt'-head/,  n.  =  butt  end. 
See  3d  butt,  1,  2,  etc. 
butt  hinge.  =  3d  butt,  n.,  4. 
but'-thorn',  n.  The  common 
European  starUih  (^sferias  ru- 
bens). 


buttiler.  +  butler. 
butt'ing,  p  pr.  3f  vb.  n.  of  butt. 
butting.  +  rutin. 
but'tle  (bflt'’l).  Obs.  or  Scot, 
vnr.  of  BOTTLE. 

but'tle  (bflt'’l),  >\  t.  [See  but¬ 
ler.]  To  furnish  or  serve 
(drink)  as  butler.  Dial.  Eng. 
butt  log.  =  butt  cut,  1. 
but'tock-or.  n.  a  Wrestling. 
One  who  uses  the  chip  called 
buttock,  b  Mining.  One  who 
works  at  the  buttock.  Eng. 
buttock  line.  Shipbuilding.  A 
line  formed  by  the  intersection 
of  a  vertical  plane  lengthwise 
through  the  buttocks, 
buttock  mail.  A  fine  exacted 
in  lieu  of  sitting  on  the  stool  of 


repentance,  as  a  penalty  for  for¬ 
nication.  Obs.  Ludicrous.  Scot. 
but 'ton-ball',  n.  a  =  button¬ 
wood.  b  =  BUTTON BUSH, 
but'ton-bur',  n.  The  cocklebur. 
but'tond.  Buttoned.  Ref.  Sp. 
button  grass.  =  oat  grass. 
but'ton-hold'',  v.  t.  To  hold  by 
the  button,  as  for  conversation. 
—  but'ton-hold  er,  n. 
but'ton-hol  er,  n.  One  that  but¬ 
tonholes. 

but'ton-ing,  p.  pr.  6?  vb.  n.  of 
button.  Specif.  :  vb.  n.  Obs. 
A  button  or  fastening, 
but'ton-less,  a.  See  -less.  — 
but'ton-less-ness.  n. 
button  mangrove.  =  button 
tree. 


button  pearl.  A  pearl  having 
a  flat  under  side, 
button  quail.  Any  of  numer¬ 
ous  birds  of  the  family  Turni- 
cidas.  SeeTuRNix. 
button  regal.  Music.  In  the 
organ,  an  obsolete  stopped  reed 
register. 

But'ton’s  Cof' fee-house7,  or, 
short ,  Button’s.  A  London  cof¬ 
feehouse,  Russell  Street,  Cov- 
ent  Garden,  much  resorted  to  by 
the  wits  of  Queen  Anne's  time, 
button  scurvy.  Med.  An  epi¬ 
demic  cachectic  affection  pecul¬ 
iar  to  Ireland, marked  by  button¬ 
like  ''xcrescences  on  the  skin, 
butt  i  sedge.  Any  cyperoceous 
plat ,  of  the  genus  Kg l lingo. 


food,  foot;  out,  oil ;  chair  ;  go  ;  sing,  igk  ;  then,  thin;  na^re,  verdure  (250) ;  K  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144) ;  boN ;  yet ;  zli  =  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Gcjl: 
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tresses  were  often  richly  ornamented  with  niches,  statues, 
galleys,  pinnacles,  etc.  The  flying  buttress,  a  device  tor  car¬ 
rying  the  thrust  of  a  vault  horizontally  across  a  space,  as 
the  width  of  an  aisle  or  a  chapel,  consists  of  a  straight  bar 
(sometimes  specifically  called  flying  buttress),  usually  slop¬ 
ing,  carried  on  an  arch,  and  a  solid  pier  (sometimes  called 
pier  buttress  or  buttress  pier)  sufficient  to  receive  the  thrust. 
The  so-called  bunging  buttress  is  a  projection  like  the  upper 
part  of  a  buttress  supported  upon  a  corbel  or  similarly. 
See  architecture,  Illust .,  under  “Gothic.” 

2.  Anything  which  supports,  props,  or  strengthens. 

The  ground  pillar  ana  buttress  of  the  good  old  cause  of  non¬ 
conformity.  South. 

3-  Any  of  various  things  buttresslike  in  appearance.  Spe¬ 
cif.  :  a  A  projecting  part  of  a  mountain  or  hill,  b  A  horny 
protuberance  on  a  horse’s  hoof  at  the  heel  where  the  wall 
bends  inward  and  forward,  c  Fort.  A  counterfort. 

4.  In  the  Rugby  game  of  fives,  as  played  at  Oxford  and 
Winchester,  a  projection  built  out  9£  to  10  inches  from  the 
left-hand  wall,  at  an  angle  of  135°,  and  9  feet  9  iuclies  from 
the  front  wall. 

6.  Logging.  An  abutment  from  a  river  bank  to  prevent 
logs  in  a  drive  from  injuring  the  bank  or  jamming.  U.  S. 
but'tress  (biit'rgs),  v.  t. ;  but'tressed  (-rest) ;  buttress¬ 
ing.  To  furnish  or  support  with  a  buttress ;  to  prop  ;  to 
brace  firmly. 

To  .  .  .  prop  and  buttress  it  up  for  duration.  Burke. 
buttress  pier.  A  pier  serving  wholly  or  iu  part  as  a  but¬ 
tress  ;  alsoT  the  part  of  a  buttress  above  the  point  of  thrust ; 
also,  the  pier  receiving  the  thrust  of  a  flying  buttress, 
buttress  root.  Bot.  An  aerial  root  serving  as  an  added 
prop  or  support  to  the  plant,  as  in  the  banyan.  Cf.  knee. 
buttress  tower-  A  tower  at  either  side  of  an  archway  of 
entrance,  as  those  for  defense  in  a  medieval  gate  wall. 

©iT*  This  term  was  introduced  by  writers  in  the  early  19th  cen¬ 
tury,  who  mistook  tin-  purpose  of  the  towers  and  thought  they 
served  to  resist  the  thrust  of  the  arched  gate. 
butt'StOCk'  (but'stQk'),  Ji.  Firearms.  That  part  of  the 
stock  in  rear  of  the  breech  mechanism ;  —  so  called  esp. 
when  the  stock  is  in  two  sections, 
butt  Strap.  Mech .  &  Engin.  In  a  butt  joint,  a  strap  or 
plate  covering  the  joint  and  secured  to  both  pieces, 
butt'-strap',  v.  t.  Mech.  To  fasten  together  by  butt  straps, 
butt  tool.  Aleck.  A  tool  with  a  roughened  or  serrated  end 
for  calking  butt  joints. 

butt  weld  Mech.  A  butt  joint  made  by  welding.  See  weld. 
butt'-weld'  (bfit'w?»ld/),  v.  t.  To  unite  by  a  butt  weld, 
bu'tyl  (bu'tll),  n.  [L.  oufyrum  butter  -j-  -yl.  See  butter.] 
Chem.  Any  one  of  four  isomeric  univalent  organic  radicals, 
C4H9.  With  hydroxyl  they  form  the  butyl  alcohols,  C4H9- 
OH,  with  amidogen  the  butylamines,  C4H9NH0,  etc. 
bu  tyl  am'ine  (bu'tTl-Xm'Tn  ;  -d-men';  184),  n.  [butyric  -f- 
-ylfl-  amine.']  Org.  Chem.  A  colorless  liquid  base,  C4H9NH2, 
of  which  there  are  four  isomeric  varieties.  See  butyl. 
butyl  chloral  hydrate.  Chem.  A  crystalline  solid,  C4H5- 
ClaO‘H20,  obtained  as  a  by-product  in  the  manufacture  of 
chloral  hydrate,  and  used  as  an  anaesthetic ;  —  called  also, 
incorrectly,  croton  chloral  hydrate. 
bu'ty-lene  (bu'ti-len),  n.  [From  butyl."}  Chem.  Any  one 
of  three  isomeric  hydrocarbons,  C4H8,  of  the  ethylene  series. 
They  are  gaseous,  but  easily  liquefiable, 
bu-tyl'ic  (bu-tll'Tk),  a.  Chem.  Of  or  pertaining  to  butyl, 
bu  ty-ra'ceous  (bu'ti-ra'slms),  a.  [L.  butyrum  butter. 
See  butter.]  Having  the  qualities  of  butter  ;  resembling 
butter ;  also,  yielding  or  containing  butter,  as  some  trees, 
bu'ty  rate  (bu'ti-rat),  n.  A  salt  or  ester  of  butyric  acid, 
bu  tyr'ic  (bu-tir'Tk),  a.  Chem.  Pertaining  to,  or  derived 
from,  butter.  —  bu-tyr'i-cal-ly,  a. 

butyric  acid,  either  of  two  isomeric  acids,  C3H7CO2H,  of  the 
acetic  acid  series ;  specif.,  the  normal  acid,  as  distinguished 
from  isobutyi'ic  acid.  Normal  butyric  acid ,  CH3CH2CH2- 
C02H.  is  found  as  an  ester  in  butter  and  various  oils,  and 
free  in  rancid  butter,  the  juice  of  flesh,  in  perspiration,  etc. 
It  is  an  oily  liquid  of  unpleasant  odor,  fsobutyric  acid , 
(CH3)2CHC02H,  is  found  free  in  carobs,  putrefaction  prod¬ 
ucts,  etc.,  and  as  esters  in  certain  oils.  It  resembles  the 
normal  acid.  —  b.  ether,  any  ester  of  butyric  acid,  esp.  ethyl 
butyrate.  —  b.  fermentation,  a  fermentation  in  which  butyric 
acia  is  formed,  produced  by  certain  bacteria,  chiefly  ana¬ 
erobic,  acting  upon  various  organic  substances,  as  lactic 
acid  or  butter.  It  is  one  of  the  processes  in  putrefaction 
and,  apparently,  in  the  digestion  of  herbivorous  mammals, 
bu'ty-rin  (bu'tT-rln),  n.  Chem.  Any  of  the  three  glyceryl 
butyrates,  liquid  substances  derived  from  glycerin  and  bu¬ 
tyric  acid,  and  called  respectively  monobutyrin ,  C7Hi404, 
dibntyrin ,  CnH20O5,  and  tributyrin ,  C16HMOe;  specif.,  tri- 
butyrin,  which  is  a  fat  contained  in  small  quantity  in  milk 
and  contributes  to  the  peculiar  flavor  of  butter, 
bu'ty-rin  ase7  (-as'),  n.  Physiol.  Chem.  An  enzyme  oc¬ 
curring  in  blood  serum,  capable  of  hydrolyzing  butyrin. 
bu'ty  ro-  (bu'tT-ro-),  butyr*.  Combining  forms  for  butyric. 
bu  ty  ro  lac'tone  (-ISk'ton),  n.  [butyr 0 -  -f-  lactone."}  Chem. 
A  lactone,  C4H602,  obtained  as  a  mobile  liquid  by  heating 
a  chlorine  derivative  of  butyric  acid  and  by  other  methods, 
bu'ty-rom'e  ter  (-r5m'e-ter),  n.  [butyro-  -j-  -meter.}  An 
instrument  for  determining  the  amount  of  fatty  matter  or 
butter  contained  in  milk.  Cf.  Babcock  test. 
bu'ty-rone  (bu'tT-ron),  n.  [butyro-  -f-  -one.}  Chem.  A 
liquid  ketone,  (C3H7)2CO,  obtained  by  heating  calcium 
butyrate ;  dipropyl  ketone. 

bu'ty-ryl  (-rTl),  n.  [butyro-  -f-  - ijl .]  Chem.  The  radical 
(C4H70)  of  butyric  acid.  Cf.  benzoyl. 

Bux  a'ce-aB  (buk-sa'se-e),  n.  pi.  [NL.  See  Buxus.]  Bot. 
A  small  family  of  shrubs,  trees,  or  rarely  herbs  (order 
Hypericales),  the  box  family,  distinguished  by  the  ovules 
from  the  Euphorbiaceae.  Buxus  is  the  most  important  of 
the  6  genera:  Pachysandra  is  the  only  native  North 
American  genus.  —  bux-a'COOUS  (-shws),  a. 

Bux  bau'mi-a  (buks-bo'mT-a),  n.  [NL.,  after  J.  C.  Bux- 
baum  (1694-1730),  German  botanist.]  Bot.  A  genus  of 
very  peculiar  mosses  in  which  the  leaves  disappear  before 


the  ripening  of  the  capsule,  which  is  placed  obliquely  on 
the  seta  or  stalk,  and  resembles  a  small  bug^ 
bux'om  (buk'sum),  a.  [ME.  buxum ,  boxom~  buhsum ,  pli¬ 
able,  obedient,  AS.  (assumed)  buhsum  (akin  to  D.  buig- 
zaam  flexible,  G.  biegsam)  ;  bugan  to  bend  -f-  -sum,  E. 
-some.  See  1st  bow;  -some.]  1.  Yielding  or  pliant  (lit. 
or  fig.)  ;  compliant ;  obedient ;  tractable  ;  docile  ;  meek. 

Archaic. 

So  wild  a  beast,  bo  tame  y  taught  to  be, 

And  buxom  to  his  bands,  is  joy  to  see.  Spenser. 

Then  pan  he  toss  aloft  his  stretched  train, 

And  therewith  scourge  the  buxom  air.  Spenser- 

2  Hence  :  Obs.  a  Complaisant  or  obliging;  also,  of  speech, 
mild  ;  courteous,  b  Readily  incited  ;  prone. 

3.  Having  the  characteristics  of  health,  vigor,  and  come¬ 
liness,  combined  with  a  gay,  lively  manner ;  plump  and 
rosy;  jolly;  full  of  cheer.  “  Buxom  valor.”  Shak. 

A  parcel  of  buxom  bonny  dames,  thut  were  laughing,  singing, 
dancing,  and  as  merry  as  the  day  was  long.  Tatler 

—  bux'om  ly,  adv.  —  bux'om  ness,  n. 

Bux'us  (buk'sws),  n.  [L.,  the  box  tree.]  Bot.  A  genus  of 
glabrous  shrubs  and  small  trees,  type  of  the  family  Bux- 
acese,  the  species  widely  distributed,  esp.  in  the  Old  World. 
B.  sempervirens  is  the  common  box.  See  box,  boxwood. 
buy  (bi),  v.  t.  ;  pret.  dr  p.  p.  bought  (b6t) ;  p.  pr.  dr  vb.  n. 
buy'ing  (bi'Tng).  [ME.  buggen,  biggen,  bien,  AS.  byegan, 
akin  to  OS.  buggean,  Goth,  bugjan.}  1.  To  acquire  (prop¬ 
erty)  by  giving  an  accepted  price  or  consideration  there¬ 
for,  or  by  agreeing  to  do  so  ;  to  purchase;  —  opposed  to  sell. 

2.  To  get  at  a  price,  cost,  or  sacrifice  ;  as,  to  buy  pleasure 
with  pain. 

Buy  the  truth  and  sell  it  not.  Prov.  xxiii.  23. 

3.  To  pay  the  price  of  setting  free  ;  to  redeem,  as  by  a 
ransom;  — now  only  in  a  fig.  theological  sense  ;  as,  He  that 
bought  us  with  His  blood.  Formerly  often  with  out. 

4.  To  pay  the  price  or  penalty  of ;  expiate ;  —  often  fol¬ 
lowed  by  bitter ,  dear,  sore ,  and  prob.  influenced  by  aby. 

A  certain  truth  which  many  buy  too  dear.  Pope. 

5-  To  constitute  the  purchasing  equivalent  of ;  as,  that 
which  no  gold  can  buy.  Shah. 

6.  To  secure  or  gain  over  by  an  inducement ;  esp.,  to  hire 
or  bribe  ;  as,  to  buy  a  public  official.  Sometimes  with  over. 
pip*  Besides  the  phrases  below,  other  phrases  in  which 
buy  is  a  variable  element  will  be  found  under  the  noun  or 
other  word  invariably  included. 

Syn.  — Buy,  purchase  are  in  meaning  convertible  terms. 
Buy  is  the  homelier  and  (often)  the  more  emphatic  word  : 
purchase  frequently  implies  a  transaction  of  some  dignity 
or  importance  ;  as,  to  buy  eggs,  to  m/rc/w,s-easteam  yacht  ; 
“  Peace,  how  oft,  how  dearly  bought  ”  (Pope) ;  “  Thou  hast 
thought  that  the  gift  of  God  may  be  purchased  with 
money  ”  (Acts  viii.  20).  But  buy  may  almost  always  be 
substituted  for  purchase  without  disadvantage;  as.  Thou 
hast  thought  that  the  gift  of  God  may  be  bought  with 
money.  The  use  of  purchase  instead  of  buy  often  weakens 
the  effect  or  strikes  a  jarring  note  ;  thus,  purchase  for  buy 
would  be  incongruous  in  the  following:  “Come  ye,  buy 
and  eat ;  yea,  come,  buy  wine  and  milk  w  ithout  money 
and  without  price  ”  (Is.  lv.  1).  See  sell,  commerce. 
to  buy  again.  =  againbuy.  Obs.  —  to  b.  and  sell,  to  traffic  or 
barter  with  or  in.  Archaic.  —  to  b.  in.  a  To  purchase,  as 
stock  in  any  fund  or  partnership,  b  Stock  Exchange.  To 
buy  in  the  market  (stock,  etc., not  delivered  on  time),  claim¬ 
ing  against  the  original  seller  the  difference  in  price  and 
expense  of  broker’s  commissions,  c  To  buy  for  one’s 
self  (what  one  offers  for  sale  at  auction,  or  that  which  is 
sold  at  auction  and  in  which  one  has  an  interest).  —  to  b.  off. 
a  To  induce  to  abstain,  by  some  consideration,  as  from  the 
prosecution  of  a  claim  ;  to  get  rid  of  by  some  inducement ; 
as,  to  buy  off  conscience,  b  To  secure  the  release  of,  as 
from  military  service,  by  payment;  to  purchase  the  dis¬ 
charge  of.  Colloq  —  to  b.  out.  a  To  purchase  the  share  or 
shares  of  in  a  stock,  fund,  or  partnership,  so  that  the 
seller  is  separated  from  the  company,  and  the  purchaser 
takes  his  place ;  as,  A  buys  out  B  ;  also,  to  purchase  the  en¬ 
tire  stock  in  trade  and  the  good  w  ill  of  (a  business),  b  To 
buy  off.  — to  b.  up,  to  buy  freely  or  to  the  fullest  possible 
extent ;  as,  to  buy  up  a  crop  of  wheat, 
buy,  v.  i.  To  perform  the  act  of  buying  something. 

I  will  buy  with  you.  Bell  with  you.  Shak. 

to  buy  in  or  into,  to  obtain  a  place,  footing,  or  interest  by 
purchase,  as  in  a  stock  company  or  a  regiment, 
buy,  n.  Act  of  buying  ;  thing  bought  or  to  be  bought.  Colloq. 
buy'er  (bi'er),  n.  One  that  buys,  as  a  purchasing  agent, 
buyer’s  option.  Finance.  An  option  allowed  to  one  who 
contracts  to  buy  stocks  at  a  certain  future  date  and  at  a 
certain  price,  to  demand  instead  the  delivery  of  the  stock 
(giving  one  day’s  notice)  at  any  previous  time  at  the  market 
price.  The  option  is  called  buyer  four,  ten,  twenty,  thirty, 
sixty,  etc.,  according  as  the  option  is  good  for  four,  ten, 
twenty,  thirty,  sixty,  etc.,  days, 
buy'ing,  p.  pr.  &  vb.  u.  of  buy. 
buying  a  horse.  Card  Playing,  in  pool  commerce,  the  obtain¬ 
ing  of  a  counter  from  the  pool  bv  entering  an  additional 
stake,  a  privilege  of  the  player  first  out  of  counters.  —  b. 
option.  Finance ,  a  call. 

II  bu'yo  (boo'yo),  n.  [Tag.]  The  leaf  of  the  betel  pepper 
plant ;  also,  the  masticatory  consisting  of  betel  leaf,  the 
betel  nut,  and  lime.  See  betel,  pan.  Phil.  I. 
bu'zy-lene  (bii'zi-len),  n.  [Indicating  its  analogy  to  buty¬ 
lene,  it  containing  azote  (nitrogen)  instead  of  carbon.]  Org. 
Chem.  A  theoretical  compound  of  nitrogen  and  hydrogen, 
NH:N’NH  NHo.  Certain  derivatives  of  it  are  known, 
buzz  (buz),  v.  i.  ;  buzzed  (buzd) ;  buzz'ing.  [Of  imitative 
origin.]  1 .  To  make  a  low,  continuous,  humming  or  sibi¬ 
lant  sound,  like  that  made  by  bees  with  their  wings. 

Like  a  wasp  it  buzzed ,  and  smug  him.  Longfellow. 
2.  To  utter  a  murmuring  sound  ;  to  speak  with  a  low,  hum¬ 
ming  voice. 

However  these  disturbers  of  our  peace 

Buzz  in  the  people’s  ears.  Shak. 


but'trest.  Buttressed.  R$f.  Sp. 
butt  riveting.  Riveting  of  the 
members  of  a  butt-strap  joint, 
but'try.  buttery. 
butt  shaft.  A  barbless  or  a 
blunt  arrow. 

butt'wom  an  (biit'wdbnVrtn), 
n. ;  pi.  -women.  A  fishwife,  as 
one  who  sells  butts,  or  flatfish, 
but'ty  (bflt'Y),  v.  Dial.  Eng. 
1.  A  fellow  workman,  a  part¬ 
ner,  or  a  chum. 

n  who 
■  much 

per  ton  of  coal  ,»r  ore. 

butty  gc  rang  of 

work 

:,  dividing  the  profits, 
butty'  lava.  The  in*  .dow  pipit. 


Dial.  Eng.  See  pipit. 
butty  work.  Mining.  Contract 
work  done  by  a  butty  gang, 
buty.  +  booty. 
butyr,  n.  =  butter,  2  a. 
butyr-.  See  butyro-. 
bu'ty-rous  <  l>fi 'ti-r^  1.  a.  Bu- 
tyraceous.  —  bu'ty-roua-ness.  n. 
||  bu  vette'  (bii'vft').  n.  [F.] 
A  taproom  or  tavern. 
Buweyhids.  Var.  of  Buyides. 
bux'ee,  bux'ey.  Ynr.  of  bukshi. 
bux'er-ry  (bifk'sSr-f),  n. ;  pi. 
-kies(-Tz).  [Cf.  Hind,  baksar-t 

f  native  of  Buxar.]  A  match- 
ock  tnan.  India.  Obs. 
bux'ine  (bnk'sYn  ;  -sen),  n. 
Chem.  An  alkaloid,  Ci  JP21O3N, 
from  the  bark  of  the  Buxjiissem- 


pervirens,  formerly  supposed  to 

be  identical  with  bebeerine, 
bux'um.  Obs.  or  ref.  sp.  var.  of 
buxom. 

buxy.  +  BUKSHI. 

buy.  iuioy. 
buy'a-ble,  a.  See -able. 
buyen.  +  bey. 

Bu'yides  (bn'vYdz  :  -yTdz), 
11.  pi.  I  From  the  name  Bujeh 
or  Jiumi  of  the  fisherman  who 
established  the  dynasty.]  A  dy¬ 
nasty  of  Shiite  Mohammedans 
ruling  in  Persia  and  influential 
at  Bagdad  from  about  932  to 
about  1056.  Thev  were  suc¬ 
ceeded  by  the  Seljukian  Turks, 
buyach.  +  bush. 

buz.  Buzz.  Obs.  or  Ref.  Sp. 


Buz  (bfiz).  Bib. 
buzd.  Buzzed.  Ref.  Sp. 
Buz'fuz.  Seijeant  (stir'  j<?nt  bfiz  '- 
ffiz).  In  Dickens’s  “  Pickwick 
Papers,”  Mrs.  Bardell’s  pomp¬ 
ous,  hectoring  lawyer,  who  bul¬ 
lies  Mr.  Pickwick’s  witnesses 
in  the  breach-of-promise  suit  of 
Bardell  vs.  Pickwick. 

Bu'zi  (bfl'zT).  Bib. 

Buz'ite  (buz'Tt).  Bib. 
buz'wig  .  Var.  of  buzzwio. 
buzz,  n.  IPerh.  for  burs,  pi.  of 
&«»*•]  1.  The  bur  of  a  plant. 
Dial.  Eng. 

2.  A  downy  beetle  used  as  bait, 
or  a  fly  in  imitation  of  it. 
buz'za.  Var.  of  buzz,  to  drain 
to  the  last  drop. 


buzz  (buz),  v.  t.  1.  To  utter  with  a  buzzing  sound  or  to 
give  forth  in  the  manner  of  buzzing  insects ;  —  generally 
used  contemptuously  or  derogatorily  of  something  uttered 
in  or  as  if  in  privacy,  of  busy  and  incessant  talk,  etc. 

I  will  buzz  abroad  such  prophecies.  Shak. 

2.  To  talk  to  incessantly  or  confidentially.  Colloq. 

3.  To  incite  or  stir  up,  esp.  to  pestiferous  action.  Rare. 

4.  To  cause  to  buzz  ;  as,  a  fly  buzzing  its  wings. 

5.  Phon.  To  sound  with  a  “buzz.”  H.  Sweet. 

buzz,  interj.  An  exclamatiou,  variously  interpreted  as  in¬ 
tended  to  enjoin  silence,  or  to  express  impatience  or  con¬ 
tempt  ;  —  sometimes  attributed  to  conjurors.  Obs. 

buzz,  n.  1.  A  continuous  humming  sound,  as  of  bees;  a 
confused  murmur  or  hum,  as  of  many  people  busily  at  work, 
or  of  general  conversation  iu  low  tones,  or  of  a  general  ex¬ 
pression  of  surprise  or  approbation  ;  hence,  a  state  of  busy 
activity  ;  ferment.  “  The  constant  buzz  of  a  fly  ”  Macaulay. 

I  found  the  whole  room  in  a  buzz  of  politics.  Addison. 
There  is  a  buzz  all  around  regarding  the  sermon.  Thackeray. 
2  A  whisper  or  rumor,  as  a  report  spread  secretly  or  cau¬ 
tiously. 

There ’s  a  certain  buzz 

Of  a  stolen  marriage.  Massinger . 

3.  Phon.  a  The  audible  friction  of  a  voiced,  or  sonant,  fric¬ 
ative.  b  A  voiced,  or  sonant,  fricative.  II.  Sweet. 

4.  =  BULL-ROARER. 

buzz,  v.  t.  Also  buz'za  (buz'd).  To  empty  to  the  last 
drop  in  drinking  ;  as,  to  buzz  a  bottle.  Eng.  Thackeray. 
buzz'ard  (biiz'drd),  n.  [buzz,  v.  -f-  -ard.}  1.  Any  buzz¬ 
ing  insect,  as  a  cockchafer  or  dor. 

A  few  6inall  buzzards  in  the  ear.  Hood . 

2.  =  buzzer  c. 

buz'zard  (buz'ard),  n.  [ME.  busard,  bosard,  F.  busard ,  fr. 
buse  buzzard ;  cf.  L.  buteo,  a  kind  of  falcon  or  hawk.] 

1.  Any  of  numerous  hawks  of  rather  heavy  build,  having 
short  broad  wings,  and  comparatively 
slow  and  heavy  in  flight,  belonging  to 
the  genus  Buteo  and  allied  genera.  The 
common  buzzard  of  Europe  is  Buteo 
vulgaris.  In  the  United  States  the 
red-tailed  hawk  (B.  borealis),  the  red¬ 
shouldered  hawk  ( B .  lineatus),  and  the 
broad-winged  hawk  (B.  platypterus)  are 
well-known  species,  commonly  called 
hen  hawks.  The  term  is  also  applied  to 
various  other  birds  of  prey,  as  the  bald 
buzzard,  the  moor  buzzard,  the  honey 
buzzard,  and  esp.  to  the  turkey  buzzard. 

2.  A  blockhead  ;  a  dunce.  Obs. 

3.  A  coward,  as  one  timid  in  the  dark. 

Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 

buz'zard,  a.  Buzzardlike;  senseless;  Buzzard  (Buteo 
stupid.  Milton.  vulgaris). 

buzz'er  (biiz'er),  n.  One  that  buzzes  ;  specif.  :  a  A  whis¬ 
perer;  a  talebearer.  Obs. 

And  wants  not  buzzers  to  infect  hie  ear 
With  pestilent  speeches  of  his  father’s  death.  Shak. 
b  Elec.  The  trembler  of  an  induction  coil.  C  A  kind  of 


steam  factory  whistle  that  makes  a  buzzing  sireulike  noise. 
Eng.  d  A  kind  of  electric  call. 

buzz  planer.  Mach.  A  simple  planing  machine  for  wood, 
consisting  of  a  flat  table  with  a  revolving  horizontal  cutter 
projecting  slightly  above  its  surface.  The  stuff  to  be  planed 
is  applied  by  nand.  Called  also  hand  planer  and  jointer. 
buzz  saw  A  circular  saw  :  —  so  called  from  its  buzzing, 
buzz'wlg'  (buz'wig'),  n.,  or  buzz  wig.  [Of  uncertain  ori¬ 
gin.]  A  large  bushy  wig  (in  this  sense  usually  written 
buzz  wig),  or  a  person  wearing  it ;  lienee,  jocosely,  a  per¬ 
son  of  consequence  ;  a  bigwig.  Scott. 

by  (bi),  prep.  [ME.  bi,  AS.  hi,  big,  near  to,  by,  of,  from, 
after,  according  to ;  akin  to  OS.  &  OFries.  bi,  be,  D.  bij, 
OHG.  bi,  G.  bei,  Goth,  bi  around,  about,  by,  and  perh.  Gr. 

about,  around.  E.  prefix  be-  is  orig.  same  word.  See 
be-;  cf.  ambi-,  amphi-.]  1.  In  proximity  to,  as  regards  place 
or  position  ;  specif.  :  a  Beside  ;  near.  (See  boundary,  1.) 
Soft  airs,  mid  song,  and  light,  and  bloom 
Should  keep  them  lingering  by  my  tomb.  ^  Bryant. 
b  Close  to  (one,  esp.  one’s  person) ;  near  enough  to  be 
within  reach,  control,  etc. ;  as,  to  keep  a  letter  by  one  ;  also, 
Obs.,  in  the  presence  of  ;  at  the  house  of. 

Stay  and  lodge  by  me  this  night  Shak. 

C  Towards  ;  — used  of  a  general  direction,  as  in,  north  by 
east,  east  by  north,  etc.  (See  compass.) 

2.  Along,  over,  or  through  (as  a  way,  path,  or  the  like). 

I  will  bring  the  doctor  about  by  tne  fields.  Shak. 

3.  In,  on,  or  at  (a  place  as  the  general  scene  of  action,  etc.). 

Of  moving  accidents  by  flood  and  field.  Shak. 

4.  Past ;  near  to  and  then  on  beyond  ;  —  often  with  an  im¬ 
plication  of  disregard  or  avoidance  ;  as,  he  passed  by  him. 

This  music  crept  by  me  upon  the  waters.  Shak. 

6.  Near  or  through  as  regards  time  ;  specif.  :  a  In  or  in 
the  course  of ;  on  or  at ;  —  now  only  in  certain  phrases,  as 
by  day,  by  night. 

That  Time  comes  stealing  on  by  night  and  day.  Shak. 
b  For  (a  given  or  specified  period  of  time) ;  —  used  esp.  in 
the  phrase  by  the  space  of.  Acts  xix.  10.  c  At  or  before 
(a  specified  limit) ;  not  later  than  ;  as,  he  will  be  here  by 
two  o’clock  ;  by  then. 

Meet  me  all  by  break  of  day.  Shak. 

d  After  ;  past ;  as,  five  minutes  by  two  o’clock  ;  it  was  ten 
minutes  by  the  hour  when  he  came.  Now  Dial,  or  Archaic. 
6  In  expressions  involving  comparison  :  a  To  the  amount 
of ;  —  indicating  an  amount  or  degree  of  excess,  inferiority, 
etc.,  in  space,  time,  weight,  etc.  ;  as,  to  win  by  a  boat’s 
length  ;  too  late  by  an  hour  ;  better  by  far. 

lie  would  outgo 

His  father  by  as  much  as  a  performance 
Does  an  irresolute  purpose.  Shak. 

b  Beside,  in  the  way  of  comparison.  Obs.  or  Scot. 

This  was  but  as  a  fly  by  an  eagle.  Shak. 


Buz'za  cott  ov  en  (bflz'd-kflt 
tiv^nY  A  modification  of  the 
1  >utcn  <•' en. 

buzzard  clock.  =  dorbeetle. 
buzzard  curlew.  The  long-billed 
curlew.  Local ,  U  8. 
buzzard  dollar.  The  current 
United  States  silver  dollar  ;  — 
so  called  by  the  opponents  of  the 
Bland  Bill  in  derisive  allusion 
to  the  eagle  on  the  coin, 
buz'zard-lv.  a.  Buzzardlike  ; 
stupid.  Also  adv. 
buz'zert.  Var.  of  buzzard. 
buzz'gloak/,  n.  A  pickpocket. 
Thieves'  Cant. 

buzz'les  (bfiz'Tz),  n.  [From 
buzz  a  bur.]  The  burdock. 
Dial.  Eng. 


buzz'ing,  p.  pr  tf  vb.  n  of  buzz. 
—  buzz'lng-ly,  adv.  [sound. I 
buz'zle  (bnz'’l),  n.  A  buzzingl 
buzz'nack/ing,  w.  pv.  Sf  vb.  n. 
Gossiping.  Dial.  Eng. 
buz'zom  (bftz'itm)  Dial.  var. 
of  besom. 

buzz'y,  a.  Full  of  buzzes;  buzz¬ 
ing:  like  a  buzz  fly. 

B.  V.  Ahbr.  Beata  Virgo  (L^ 
Blessed  Virgin) ;  Bene  Vale  (L., 
farewell). 

B  V  M.  Abbr.  Beata  Virgo  Ma¬ 
ria  ( L.,  Blessed  Y'irgin  Marv). 

B.  W.  Q.  Abbr.  Birmingham 
wire  gauge.  See  wire  gauge. 
B.  W.  T.  A.  Abbr.  British  Wo¬ 
men’s  Temperance  Association, 
bx.  Abbr.  Box. — pi.  bxu- 


ale,  senate,  cfiri  ilm,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofa;  eve,  8vent,  find,  recent,  maker;  Ice,  Ill;  old,  obey,  orb,  6dd,  s8ft,  connect;  use,  unite,  urn,  up,  circus,  menu ; 

II  Forelfp*  Word.  f  Obsolete  Variant  of.  +  combined  with.  —  equals. 
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0  1b  addition  to  ;  over  and  above  ;  as,  to  get  something  by 
r  ot.  <t:  Dial,  d  Outside  the  sphere  or  range 

.•  •  \  >  a  thing  by  belief  ;  hence,  out  of  accordance 

v.’.tii  .  mt  rary  to.  Obs.  or  Scot. 

'  v:\ri  .'Erases  implying  mental  association,  accord- 
a  After  ;  —  referring  to  calling  and  naming. 

O,  call  it  by  some  better  name.  Moore. 

D  In  confo  .  t-y  to;  as,  by  your  leave;  take  example  by 
(the  case  of)  Judas. 

The  property  [vileness]  by  what  it  is  should  go. 

Not  by  the  title.  Shak. 

C  According  to  (a  standard  of  measurement  or  a  unit  in 
terms  of  which  anything  is  considered) ;  as,  by  wholesale  ; 
by  the  basketful ;  —  often  distributive^  in  the  sense  of 
for  each ;  for  every;  and  often  indicating  succession  of 
groups  or  units  ;  as,  archaically,  by  two  and  two ;  now, 
by  twos,  or  two  by  two  ;  piece  by  piece,  each  piece  singly. 
By  is  often  thus  used,  with  an  associated  sense  of  agency, 
to  connect  terms  in  the  relation  of  multiplicand  and  mul¬ 
tiplier,  or  specifying  adjacent  dimensions;  as,  a  cabin 
twenty  feet  by  forty. 

A  thousand  pounds  by  the  year  :  thus  runs  the  bill.  Shah. 

8.  With  respect  to ;  specif. :  a  Concerning  ;  toward  ;  as,  he 
did  well  by  her.  b  With; —  after  fee,  fall ,  and  other  imper¬ 
sonal  verbs.  Obs.  or  Dial,  c  As  regards  (birth,  nature, 
training,  occupation,  or  other  basis  of  distinction  or  classi¬ 
fication);  as,  a  doctor  by  education. 

9.  Through  ;  specif.  :  a  Either,  through  the  medium  of ; 
as,  to  hang  by  a  thread  ;  to  lead  by  the  hand  ;  or,  through 
the  means  of  ;  in  consequence  of  ;  —  indicating  that  which 
is  instrumental  ;  as,  to  take  by  force  ;  to  win  regard  by 
kindness ;  to  teach  by  example ;  he  had  a  son  by  his  first 
wife.  See  b,  following. 

Man  shall  not  live  by  bread  alone.  Matt.  iv.  4. 

In  hope  her  to  attain  by  hook  or  crook.  Spenser. 
b  Through  the  direct  agency  of;  —  used  with  the  term  desig¬ 
nating  principal  agent ;  as,  ordered  by  his  captain  ;  a  story 
by  Dumas.  See  Syn .,  below. 

10.  With  (something  that  forms  a  setting  or  condition, 
or  constitutes  a  manner,  often  with  added  sense  of  means); 
as,  he  went  home  by  daylight ;  he  began  by  scolding  us. 

Pronounced  with  strange  and  ill-shapen  acceuts,  or  written  by 
wrong  orthography.  Puttenham. 

11  With  the  witness  or  sanction  of ;  —  used  in  oaths  or 
adjurations  ;  as,  no,  by  our  Lady  !  by  this  light,  you  shall ! 

He  that  shall  swear  by  heaven,  sweareth  by  the  throne  of  God, 
and  by  him  that  sitteth  thereon.  '  Matt.xxiii.22. 

Syn.  —  By,  through,  with  are  here  compared  as  express¬ 
ing  means,  instrumentality,  agency.  By  stresses  the  idea 
of  agency ;  through,  that  of  means  or  cause ;  with,  that  of 
instrument ;  as,  a  wall  built  by  the  Romans,  a  novel  by 
Scott,  destroyed  by  fire,  devoured  by  wolves  ;  an  office  ac¬ 
quired  through  influence,  an  opportunity  lost  through  in¬ 
decision  ;  to  strike  a  blow  with  an  ax,  to  eat  with  a  fork,  to 
write  with  a  pen  ;  the  order  was  signed  by  the  manager, 
through  inadvertence,  with  a  pencil.  But  there  are  many 
words  which  maybe  regarded  as  sign  if  ying  means  or  proc¬ 
esses,  or,  fig.,  instruments,  and  whether  with  or  by  shall 
be  used  with  them  is  a  matter  of  arbitrary  and  (often)  of 
unsettled  usage  ;  to  reduce  a  town  by  famine,  to  consume 
stubble  with  fire,  he  gained  his  purpose  by  flattery,  he  en¬ 
tertained  the  company  ivilh  a  story,  he  distressed  us  with 
(or  by)  a  recital  of  his  sufferings. 

Other  phrases,  as  by  book ,  by  heart ,  to  set  by ,  are  en¬ 
tered  under  their  respective  nouns,  verbs,  etc. 
by  all  means,  most  assuredly  ;  without  fail :  certainly.  — 
by  and  atour  (bi  and  d-tor'),  over  and  above  ;  besides.  Obs. 

—  by  and  by.  a  Close  together  (in  position  or  succession) ; 
also,  continuously.  Obs.  b  In  consequence ;  therefore. 
Obs.  c  Proximately  in  time:  (1)  Immediately;  at  once. 
Obs.  “When  .  .  .  persecution  ariseth  because  of  the  word, 
by  and  by  he  is  offended.”  Matt  xiii.  21.  (2)  Presently; 
pretty  soon  ;  before  long ;  —  often  used  substantively  to 
denote  future  time ;  as,  in  the  sweet  by  and  by. 

“Your  father  is  ill  —  come  home  immediately.”  “7??/  and 
by ,”  he  had  said,  and  gone  on  with  the  game.  Hall  Caine. 

—  by  no  means,  in  no  possible  way  ;  decidedly  not.  —  by  no 
wayB,  by  no  means.  Obs.  —  by  one’s  self,  a  In  company 
with,  or  through  the  agency  ot,  one’s  self  only  ;  apart  ;  un¬ 
aided.  b  Out  of  one’s  wits.  Scot.  &  Dial.  Eng.  —  by  so,  if 
only  ;  provided.  Obs.  Langland.  —  by  the  bye  or  by.  See 
under  bye,  n.  —  by  the  ears,  m  a  wrangle.  —  by  the  head,  or 
stern,  Naut .,  drawing  the  greater  depth  of  water  forward, 
or  aft.  —  by  the  lee,  Maul.,  with  the  sails  brought  aback  by 
falling  oft  when  running  free.  —  by  the  run.  Naut .,  so  as  to 
run  freely;— said  of  letting  go,  in  contrast  to  slacking 
away  gradually,  as  in  lowering  sail.  —  by  the  stern.  See 
by  the  head.  —  by  the  way,  by  way  of  incident  or  digres¬ 
sion  ;  in  passing;  apropos;  aside.— by  the  wind,  Naut.. 
pointing  as  closely  as  possible  toward  the  wind  ;  —  said  of 
a  vessel  when  close-hauled. 

by  (bi),  adv.  1.  Near  ;  specif.  :  a  Near  at  hand  ;  in  the 
neighborhood  ;  present ;  as,  there  was  no  person  by  at  the 
time,  b  Near  in  passing  ;  going  past ;  past ;  beyond  ;  as,  the 
procession  has  gone  by  ;  a  bird  flew  by  ;  in  days  gone  by. 

2.  Aside  ;  as,  to  lay  by  ;  to  put  by. 

She  took  them  to  and  fro,  and  threw  them  by.  Landor. 

3.  Besides  ;  over  and  above.  Obs. 

by  and  large,  a  Naut.  On  the  wind  and  off  the  wind  ;  as, 
the  vessel  sails  well  by  and  large,  b  In  all  respects;  in 
every  way  ;  as,  to  consider  the  matter  by  and  large. 

A  man  that,  take  him  by  and  large ,  is  equal  to  one  of  our  free 
and  enlightened  citizens.  Haliburton. 


by  (bi),  a.  Out  of  the  way ;  apart  from  the  common  or 
main  ;  aside.  See  bye,  now  the  more  usual  form, 
by  (bi),  n.  Also  bye.  [AS.  by  ;  cf.  I  cel.  byr,  bier ,  beer,  village, 
farm,  Dan.  &  Sw.  by  town,  village,  I  cel.  bua  to  dwell.] 

1.  A  dwelling  place,  town,  or  village  ;  —  now  used  only  as  a 
suffix,  -by  (-bT),  in  place  names,  as  Derfey,  Rug  by,  etc. 

2.  In  certain  games,  a  station,  home,  or  goal,  as  in  hide 

and  seek  and  lacrosse.  Emerson. 

by-  The  preposition,  adverb,  or  adjective  by,  used  in  com¬ 
position.  In  present  use  the  more  important  senses  are : 
Aside  or  apart  from  the  main  or  common  ;  out  of  the  way  ; 
side  ;  as,  fey-street ;  fey-place.  Hence  :  a  Secondary  ;  inci¬ 
dental  ;  extra  ;  as,  feyplay  ;  fey-issue,  b  Indirect ;  private  ; 
clandestine  ;  as,  fey-design  ;  fey-interest, 
by'-bid  der,  n.  One  who  bids  at  an  auction  in  behalf  of 
the  auctioneer  or  owner,  to  run  up  the  price  ;  a  Peter  Funk  ; 
a  “  capper.” —  by'-bid  ding,  n. 

by'— blow',  n.  1  A  side,  incidental,  or  accidental  blow. 

With  their  by-blows  they  did  split  the  very  stones.  Bunyan. 
2.  An  illegitimate  child  ;  a  bastard.  Evelyn. 

bye  (bi),  n.  [See  by,  prep.]  1.  Something  aside  or  second¬ 
ary;  —  often  in  contrast  with  main.  Obs.,  exc.  in  fey  the  bye. 

The  Synod  of  Dort  condemneth  upon  the  bye  even  the  disci¬ 
pline  of  the  Church  of  England.  Fuller. 

2.  Spoils,  a  Cricket  &  Rounders.  A  run  made  upon  a 
missed  ball,  b  In  various  sports,  after  pairs  are  drawn 
from  an  odd  number,  the  position  or  turn  of  one  left  with¬ 
out  an  opponent,  who  advances  to  the  next  round  without 
playing,  c  Golf.  The  hole  or  holes  of  a  stipulated  course 
remaining  unplayed  at  the  end  of  a  match, 
by  the  bye,  in  proximity  (logically)  to  that  which  is  second¬ 
ary  ;  apropos ;  parenthetically,  in  passing ;  by  the  way  ;  it 
may  be  said.  Also  fey  the  by. 

bye,  inter j.  A  soothing  word  used  esp. ,  as  in  nursery  rimes, 
in  lulling  children. 

bye,  a.  Aside  as  regards  position,  direction,  purpose,  im¬ 
portance,  etc. ;  apart  from  the  common  or  regular  ;  out  of 
the  way ;  incidental ;  secondary  ;  clandestine  ;  as,  a  bye 
consideration  ;  a  bye  race. 

A  bye  motive  may  secure  the  observance  of  this.  Pollock  Sr  Mait. 
by'-e-lec'tion,  n.  All  election  held  by  itself,  not  at  the 
time  of  a  general  election. 

bye'-low',  or  bye'-lcF,  interj.  Hush  ;  lullaby  ;  —  a  word 
used  in  soothing  or  lulling  a  child  to  sleep  ;  hence,  sleep. 
Cf.  balow.  “  Punch-baba  going  to  feye-/o.”  Kipling. 
by '-end,  n.  Also  bye'-end'  A  subordinate  end  ;  a  pri¬ 
vate  end  or  interest;  secret  purpose;  selfish  advantage. 
“  Profit  or  some  other  by-end .”  V Estrange. 

by'er-llte  (bi'er-lit),  n.  A  kind  of  artificial  asphalt  made 
from  petroleum  by  driving  off  the  volatile  products, 
by 'gone'  (bl'gfen' ;  205),  a.  Past ;  gone  by  ;  belonging  to 
the  past.  “  Bygone  fooleries.”  Shak. 

by 'gone',  n.  a  Something  gone  by  or  past;  specif.,  an 
overdue  payment,  or  a  past  grievance;  — esp.  in  the  pi. 
“  Let  old  bygones  be.”  Tennyson,  b  Time  past.  Rare. 
let  bygones  be  bygones,  let  the  past  be  forgotten. 
by'-Iaw',  n.  [Cf.  Sw.  bylag,  Sw.  &  Dan.  fey  town,  I  cel. 
bier,  byr  (fr.  bua  to  dwell),  and  the  word  for  law,  Sw.  lag , 
Dan.  lov,  Icel.  log;  hence,  a  law  for  one  town,  a  special  law. 
Cf.  byrlaw  ;  see  law.]  1.  The  local  law  of  a  vill,  manor, 
township,  or  the  like  ;  or,  specif.,  an  ordinance  made  by  a 
court-leet  or  court-baron  ;  —  apparently  the  same  as  byr¬ 
law  (which  see).  Obs.  or  Hist. 

2.  A  law,  ordinance,  or  regulation  made  by  a  public  or  pri¬ 
vate  corporation  or  an  association  or  unincorporated  society 
for  the  regulation  of  its  own  local  or  internal  affairs,  and 
its  dealings  with  others,  or  the  government  of  its  members. 
The  by-laws  of  a  municipal  corporation  (oftener  called  or¬ 
dinances  in  the  United  States)  are  true  laws ;  those  of  other 
corporations  are  rather  agreements  of  the  members. 

3.  A  secondary  or  subordinate  law  ;  —  in  this  sense  influ¬ 
enced  by  fey,  meaning  secondary  or  aside. 

The  law  or  institution  ;  to  which  are  added  two  by-laws  as  a 
comment  upon  the  general  law.  Addison. 

by'-name7  (bi'nam'),  n.  1.  A  secondary  name;  esp.,  a  cog¬ 
nomen,  surname,  or  sobriquet.  Chaucer 

2.  A  nickname.  Holland  {Plutarch). 

At  Simla  her  by-name  was  the  “  Stormy  Petrel.”  Kipling 
by'name',  v.  t.  To  give  a  nickname  to.  Obs.  or  R. 
byn  e  des'tin  (bin'e-dSs'tin),  n.  [Gr.  fivvy)  malt  -j-  edes- 
tin.]  Physiol.  Chem.  A  typical  globulin  present  in  barley 
malt.  It  differs  in  composition  from  the  edestin  of  barley, 
by'-pass',  n.  a  Mech.  A  by-passage,  for  a  pipe,  or  other 
channel,  to  divert  circulation  or  flow,  or  to  form  a  second¬ 
ary  outlet,  b  Elec.  A  shunt, 
by'-pass',  v.t.;  by'-passed'  (bi'past');  by'-pass'ing.  To 
provide  with,  or  lead  or  carry  off  by,  a  by-pass, 
by'-pass  burn'er.  A  gas  burner  having  a  by-pass  jet 
always  ignited  so  as  to  light  the  main  burner  as  required, 
by'past'  (bi'past'),  a.  Past;  gone  by.  Cf.  bygone.  44  By- 
past  perils.”  Shak.  “  Bypast  times.”  Hawthorne. 
by'path'  (bl'path'),  n.  ;  pi.  bypaths  (-pathz').  A  side,  pri¬ 
vate,  indirect,  or  retired  path  or  way. 
by'play'  (-pla'),  n.  Action  aside  or  apart,  as  during  general 
conversation,  in  the  course  of  argument,  etc.  ;  specif.,  on 
the  stage,  business,  etc.,  apart  from  the  main  action. 


by'-prod'UCt  (bi'prbd'ukt),  n.  A  secondary  or  additional 
product ;  something  produced,  as  in  the  course  of  a  manu¬ 
facture,  in  addition  to  the  principal  product. 

By-products  may  be  defined  as  those  materials  which  in  the 
cultivation  or  manufacture  of  any  given  commodity  remain  over, 
and  which  possess  or  can  be  brought  to  possess  a  market  value  of 
their  own  Diet,  of  Pol.  Econ. 

byre  (bir),  n.  [Cf.  Icel.  bur  pantry,  Sw.  bur  cage,  Dan. 
buur ,  E.  bower.']  a  A  cow  house,  b  The  group  of  build¬ 
ings  of  a  farmstead  ;  —  used  to  translate  Icel.  bser. 
byr'law  (bTr'16),  n.  Also  birlaw ,  burlaw,  etc.  [See  by¬ 
law.]  Eng.  it-  Scot.  Law.  The  local  custom  or  law  of  a  vill, 
township,  or  rural  district,  governing  disputes  as  to  bound¬ 
aries,  trespasses,  dates  of  plowing,  use  of  common  land, 
etc.  ;  also,  a  particular  custom  or  law  established  by  com¬ 
mon  consent  of  the  landholders,  or  a  district  having  its  own 
byrlaw  court..  This  law,  administered  by  local  tribunals 
or  arbitrators,  was  widespread  as  late  as  the  13th  century, 
and  still  survives  in  the  north  of  England  and  in  Scotland, 
byr'law  man  (-m5n),  n. ;  pi.  -men.  Eng.  d:  Scot.  Law. 
A  local  officer  appointed  (now  only  in  northern  England 
and  in  Scotland)  at  a  court-leet  to  perform  various  duties 
in  framing  byrlaws,  administering  petty  justice,  etc. 
byr'nie  (bfir'nT),  n.  [ME.  brinie,  brunie ,  Icel.  brynja,  akin 
to  AS.  byrne.]  A  coat  of  linked  mail ;  the  chain-mail  body 
armor  worn  by  the  early  Scandinavians  and  others, 
by'road'  (bi'rod'),  n.  A  side  road;  a  road  apart  from  the 
highroad.  “  Through  slippery  byroads .”  Swift . 

By-ro'ni-an  (bi-ro'nT-an),  a.  Of,  pert,  to,  or  like,  Byron 
or  his  writings  ;  Byronic.  —  By-ro'ni-an,  n. 

By-ron'ic  (bi-ron'Tk),  a.  Having  the  characteristics,  or  in 
the  style,  of  Byron  or  his  writings. 

With  despair  and  Byronic  misanthropy.  Thackeray. 

He  would  stand  upon  the  beach  ut  Newport,  and,  in  a  high 
Byronic  mood,  long  to  rush  to  the  embrace  of  the  waters. 

(j.  P.  Fisher. 

By'ron  ism  (bl'rihi-Tz’m),  n.  That  which  is  characteristic 
of  Byron,  esp.  of  his  poetry. 

Such  preference  belongs,  I  imagine,  to  our  general  Byronism 
of  taste,  and  is  like  to  be  a  transient  feeling.  T.  Carlyle. 

The  result  is  what  the  advent  of  nineteenth  century  thought 
first  produced  in  England  :  to  wit,  Byronism.  By  his  brooding 
on  the  perpetual  failure,  not  only  of  others,  but  of  himself,  to 
live  up  to  his  imaginative  ideals,  his  consequent  cynical  scorn 
for  humanitv,  .  .  .  his  wincings  and  mockeries  under  the  sting 
of  petty  disillusions  ...  he  has  acquired  the  half  tragic,  half 
ironic  air,  the  mysterious  moodiness,  the  suggestion  of  astr^n^ 
and  terrible  history  that  has  left  him  nothing  but  undyin.:  re¬ 
morse,  by  which  Childe  Harold  fascinated  the  grandmothers  of 
in.-  English  contempora i  B.  6 

Byr  soVi-ma  (bffr-s5n'i-md  ;  bffr'so-nl'md),  n.  [NL 
Gr.  pvpiTtveLv  to  tan.]  Rot.  A  large  genus  of  tropical 
American  malpighiaceous  trees  or  shrubs,  having  entire 
glandless  leaves  and  yellow  flowers  with  three  styles,  and  a 
calyx  with  ten  glandular  swellings  at  the  base.  The  bar. 
of  many  species  is  used  in  tanning ;  the  fleshy  drupac 
fruits  are  edible.  See  alcornoque. 
bys'ma  lith  (biz'ma-lTth),  n.  [Gr.  (Hvo-pa  plug  + -/ 
Geol.  A  large  body  of  igneous  rock,  somewhat  massive  in 
form,  which  when  forced  upward  lifted  up  (by  faultil  y 
the  overlying  rock.  See  laccolith,  stock,  plug,  neck 
bys'sal  (bTs'al),  a.  Zool.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  byssus 
the  byssal  gland,  which  secretes  the  byssus  of  mollo  v 
bys'sine  (bTs'Tn),  a.  [L.  byssinus  made  of  byssus  1  -  r 
fiv<T<TLvo<;.  See  byssus.]  Made  of  byssus  ;  of  silky  or  flax 
like  appearance.  —  n.  Byssus,  the  fabric, 
bys'so-lite  (-o-lit),  n.  [Gr.  ^v<t<to<;  flax  -f-  -lite.]  Min 
olive-green  fibrous  variety  of  amphibole. 

||  bys'sus  (bTs'ws),  n.  ;  pi.  E.  byssuses  (-gz  ;  -Tz),  L.  by 
(-1).  [L.  byssus  fine  flax,  fine  linen  or  cotton,  Gr.  fivaao’ 

1.  A  valuable  and  fine  fabric  made  by  the  ancients  >m 
an  exceedingly  fine  textile  fiber  of  the  same  name.  In 
classical  antiquity,  the  name  byssus  was  variousl; 
lied  to  linen,  cotton,  and  silk  ;  but  it  is  thought  to  nave 
enoted  properly  a  yellowish  flax  and  the  linen  made  from 
it,  as  that  used  for  Egyptian  mummy  cloths. 

2  Zool.  A  tuft  of  long,  tough  filaments  which  are  sec 
by  a  gland  in  a  groove  of  the  foot,  and 
issue  from  between  the  valves,  of  cer¬ 
tain  bivalve  mollusks,  as  those  of  the 
genera  Pinna  and  Mytilus ,  by  which 
they  attach  themselves  to  rocks,  etc. 

The  threads  are  viscous  at  first,  but 
are  hardened  by  contact  with  the 
water.  Those  of  the  Mediterranean 
species  of  Pinna  become  two  feet  long 
and  have  been  woven  into  a  fine  silky 
cloth. 

3  Bot.  A  filamentous  cryptogamic  plant ;  —  formerly  a 
plied  to  a  number  of  thallophytic  plants  whose  relationshij 
were  not  understood.  Obs. 

4.  Asbestos.  Obs. 

by '-Stake',  n.  Basketwork.  A  rod,  shorter  than  a  sta’.e, 
serving  as  an  upright  framing  rod.  See  basket,  Illust. 
by '-Stake',  V.  t.  Basketwork.  To  furnish  with  by-stakt 
by'stand'er  (-stSn'der),  n.  [by  -|-  slander,  equiv.  to 
stander-by ;  cf.  AS.  big-standan  to  stand  by  or  near.] 

1.  One  who  stands  near ;  one  present  but  not  taking  part. 

2.  pi.  Eccl.  Hist.  The  consistentes. 

Syn. —  Looker-on,  spectator,  beholder,  observer. 


by.  +  BE,  BEE,  BEEN,  BUY. 
by.  Obs.  or  ref.  sp.  var.  of  byr. 
by'-ahtar,  n.  A  side,  or  second¬ 
ary,  altar. 

Byb'lia  (bYb'lYs),  n.  [L.,  fr.  Gr. 
Bv/3At?.]  Class.  Myth.  A 
nymph  who  loved  her  brother 
Caunus,  and  vainly  pursued 
him  through  many  lands.  Ovid 
relates  that  she  hanged  herself 
and  was  changed  into  a  fountain, 
byb'lus.  Var.of  biblu.s,  papyrus, 
by '-by'.  Var.  of  bye-bye. 
by.  c.  Abbr.  Battery  commander, 
bycaught.  Obs.  p.  p.  of  be- 

CATCH. 

by'-chan'nel,  n.  A  side  stream, 
by'-cock  ,  n.  A  by-pass  cock, 
bycoket,  n.  (OF. bicoquet.)  Also 
bycocket  ;  erron.  abocorket,  aha- 
coc,e tc.  A  headdress.of  the  14th, 
loth,  and  16th  centuries,  said  to 
have  had  the  form  of  a  cap  of 
maintenance,  with  the  brim 
turned  up  at  one  end  and  coming 
to  a  peak  at  the  opposite  end. 
by'-conVmon,  a.  Unusual;  ex¬ 
traordinary.  [way  corner.  I 
by'-corner.  n.  An  out-of-the-| 
by '-day7,  n.  A  day  free  from 
routine  duties. 


by'-de-pend'ence,  n.  An  acces¬ 
sory  detail.  Obs.  or  R.  Shak . 

by^-do'ing.  n.  A  secondary  or 
casual  action.  Rare. 
by'-drink  ing.  n.  A  drinking  be¬ 
tween  meals.  Obs.  [  Obs.  or  R.  | 
by '-dwell' er.  n.  A  neighbor.! 
bye.  +  ABY,  BEE,  BEY,  BUY. 
bye.  Obs.  or  dial,  form  of  boy. 
bye.  Var.  of  by,  n. 
bye-,  pref.  Var.  of  by-. 
bye '-bye',  interj.  Good-by;  — 
a  child's  expression. 
bye'-bye7,  n.  A  lullaby  sound 
or  word  ;  hence,  in  children’s 
language,  bed ;  sleep, 
byekoket  bycoket.  [byre. I 
byer.  +  bier,  buyer  ;  var.  of  | 
by'er-ite  (b!'?r-Tt),  n.  [After 
W.  N.  Byers.)  Min.  A  bitumi¬ 
nous  coal  resembling  albertite. 
bye'-stake7.  Var.  ol  by-stake. 
bye'-wa  ter.  Var.of  by-water. 
by'-fel  low,  n.  A  fellow  in  cer¬ 
tain  English  colleges,  as  at  Cam¬ 
bridge,  who  holds  a  secondary 
kind  of  fellowship,  often  nomi¬ 
nal.  Hist,  —  by'-fel  low- ship.  n. 
by'-foun-da  tion,  n.  A  second 
endowment  or  benefaction. 
Oxf  E.  D.  —  by'-found  er,  n. 


by '-fruit7,  n.  A  fruitlike  ex¬ 
crescence.  Obs. 

by'-ganging  (bT'gling'Tng). 
Scot,  equiv.  of  byooing. 
by'-gir  die.  n.  [AS.  bigyrdel .] 
A  girdle  ;  also,  a  purse  worn  at 
the  girdle.  Obs. 
by'go'ing,  n.  Passing  by.  —  in 
the  bygoing,  bv  the  way. 
by '-gold7,  //.  Imitation  gold, 
by'gon.  Bygone.  Ref.  Sp. 
bygone.  Ohs.  p.  p.  of  beoo. 
by'hand  .  adv.  Aside:  inciden¬ 
tally.  Dial.  Eng.  $r  Scot. 
by  '  -hour7,  n.  Leisure  hour. 
by'-in7ter-est.  n.  Self-interest  ; 
private  advantage, 
byjape.  be.tape. 
by'-job'.  n.  See  by-,  esp.  a. 
byke.  Var.  of  bike,  nest  of  bees, 
by'land.  n.  A  peninsula.  Obs. 
by '-lane7,  ».  A  side  lane, 
by'law  man.  =  byrlawman. 
by'-lead  <  bT'led'),  n.  By-wash, 
by  low.  +  BELOW, 
by'-mat  ter,  n.  A  secondary  or 
side  matter. 

by'-mo  tive.  n.  See  by-,  esp.  b. 
by'nin  (bl'ntn),  n.  [Gr.  /3uptj 
malt.]  A  proteid,  soluble  in  al¬ 
cohol,  contained  in  barley  malt. 


by '-of' flee,  n.  A  secondary  of¬ 
fice  ;  specif.,  a  religious  office 
for  other  than  regular  occasions, 
by '-or'di-nar  ( bT  'or'dY-n  dr), 
by'or'di-na-ry  (-6r'dY-nit-rT),  a. 
Extraordinary  :  unusual.  Scot. 
by'ous  (bT'iJs),  a.  $■  adv.  [by  + 
-on*.]  Extraordinary.  Scot. — 
by'ous-ly,  adv.  Scot. 
by'-pas  sage,  n.  A  side  or  inci¬ 
dental  passage, 
by'-pass  er.  n.  A  passer-by. 
by'-pass  valve.  A  valve’  for 
diverting  flow  into  a  by-pass. 
by'-place7,  n.  See  by-. 
by'-plot7,  n.  1.  An  outlying 
plot  of  land.  Obs.  [play. I 
2.  A  subordinate  plot,  as  in  a| 
by 'post  .  n.  A  side  post  ;  a  sub¬ 
sidiary  postal  service.  Obs. 
by'-prod'uct  ov'en.  See  under 
COKE  OVEN.  [RAOI.I 

by'ra-gee.by'ra-gl.  Var.of  bai-| 
by'-re-spect  ,  n.  Regard  for  a 
side  or  private  aim  or  interest. 
Obs.  or  R.  Hall  Caine. 

byr-la'dy.  interj.  Contract,  of 
by  our  Lady  (the  Virgin  Mary)  ; 
—  a  petty  oath.  Obs.  or  Dial. 
byr-la'kin,  byr-la'kina,  interj. 
Contract,  of  by  our  Ladykin 


(the  Virgin  Mary);  — a  petty 

oath.  Ohs.  or  Dial. 

By-ron'ice  (bl-rfin'Tks),  n.  pi. 
Byronic  utterances. 

By'ron-ish  (hl'nin-Tsh),  a. 
Somewhat  Byronic. 

By'ron-ist.  By'ron-ite,  n.  = 
Byronian. 

By'ron-ize.  »•.  t.  V  ?.  To  invest 
with,  or  to  affect,  the  Byronic. 
by  '-room n.  A  side  or  private 
room. 

byr'thyn-sak  ,  n.  [Cf.  AS.  byr- 
&en  burthen,  and  socm  lawsuit.] 
0.  Fug.  Lair.  Apparently, 
“  The  theft  of  a  calf  or  ram  or 
as  much  as  a  man  can  earrv  on 
his  back.”  Oxf.  E.  D. 

by8  +  BYSK,  BYSS. 
bys'a-bol,  or  bys'a-bole.  Vars. 
OI  BfcSABOL.  ling*  Obs.  I 

by 'saw  e.  n.  A  proverb  or  say-| 
byse.  +  bice,  byss. 
byse,  n.  [ Cf.  F.  bis  brown.]  A 
kind  of  fur.  Obs. 
by'Ben_  (bT'z^n ;  bTz'^n),  n. 
[AS.  by  sen  example  ;  cf.  Teel. 
bf/sn  a  wonder,  portent.]  An 
example  ;  pattern  ;  esp.,  a  sorry 
ex  am  pi  or  spectacle.  Obs.  dr 
Scot.  $  Dial.  Eng. 


byslde.  +  beside. 

bysom.  f  bisson. 
by-eon'dre,  adv.  Asunder.  C; 
by'-8peech7,  n.  See  by-.  R<  ■ 
by '-spell',  n.  [AS.  bigspe't 

1.  A  parable  or  proverb.  Obs. 

2.  One  who  has  become  a  by¬ 

word  ;  a  sorry  example.  Dial. 
Eng.  [a  clot 

byss,  n.  Obs.  equiv.  of  byssus,  | 
Byss  (bTs),  n.  [Gr. 

depth,  bottom.)  Boehmenism. 
The  manifestation  of  the  De  ty 
as  fullness  or  substance  of  be¬ 
ing,  considered  as  the  ground  of 
attributes,  arising  from  t 
Abyss  (which  see), 
bys-sa'ceous  (bT-sa'shus),  <i. 
Bot.  Jr  Zool.  Like  a  byssus ; 
consisting  of  fine  filaments. 
byB-Bif'er-ous  (bT-sTf'?r-us),  a. 
[byssus  4-  -ferous.)  Bearing  a 
byssus  or  tuft. 

byB'sin  (bTs'Tn),  n.  Byssus,  a 
kind  of  cloth. 

by 8-sog 'e-nous  (bY-sCj'e-ntls),  a. 
[ byssus  -f  -genous.)  Producing 
a  byssus.  [Byssaceous.  j 

bys'Boid,  a.  [hj/Aftws  4-  -oid.]| 
by'-Btraet',  n.  A  side  street. 
by'-Btrok#7,  n.  A  side  stroke. 


food,  foot ;  out,  oil ;  chair  ;  go  ;  sing,  igk  ;  then,  thin ;  nature,  verdure  (250) ;  Kzichin  G.  ich,  ach  (144) ;  boN  ;  yet ;  zh  =  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to §§  in  Guide. 
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by'-talk'  (bi't6k'),  n.  1.  Talk  that  is  aside  as  regards 
time  or  subject;  Smalltalk. 

2-  A  butt  for  gossip;  a  byword.  Obs. 
by'time'  (bi'tirn'),  n.  Time  apart  from  one's  main  occu¬ 
pation  ;  all  interval  of  leisure. 

In  any  bytime  Alan  must  teach  me  to  use  my  sword.  Stevenson. 
by'-view',  ft.  a  A  side  view,  b  A  private  or  self-inter¬ 
ested  aim  or  purpose. 

No  by-views  of  his  own  shall  mislead  him.  Atterbury. 
by'-wash',  ft.  A  channel,  weir,  or  the  like,  made  to  per¬ 
mit  the  escape  of  surplus  water  from  a  dam,  reservoir, 
etc.;  also,  a  cut  to  divert  the  flow  of  water. 

Ijyr-wa  ter,  ft.  A  diamond  of  decidedly  yellowish  tint, 
by'way'  (bl'wa/),  ft.  A  secluded,  private,  or  obscure  way  ; 

a  side  path  or  road.  “  Take  no  byways .”  Herbert. 

by 'word'  (-wfird'),  ft.  [AS.  biword;  hi ,  E.  by  -f-  word.] 
1.  A  proverb  or  proverbial  saying  ;  also,  formerly,  a  parable. 

I  knew  a  wise  man  that  had  it  for  a  byword.  Bacon. 
2-  One  that  is  taken  proverbially  as  a  type  ;  — usually  in  a 
bad  sense  ;  hence,  an  object  of  scorn  or  derision. 

Thou  makest  us  a  byword  among  the  heathen.  I*s.  xliv.  14. 


3.  A  by-name  ;  a  nickname. 

4.  A  word  or  phrase  often  used,  as  by  way  of  emphasis, 
affectation,  etc. ;  a  pet  expression. 

When  folk  talk  of  a  country  covered  with  troops,  it ’s  but  a  kind 
of  a  byword  at  the  best.  Stevenson. 

5.  A  word  aside  from  the  subject ;  a  glancing  hint.  Obs. 
by'work'  (bi'wfirk'),  n.  Work  aside  from  regular  work  ; 

also,  formerly,  accessory  or  secondary  work. 

By  zan'tine  (bi-z5n'tTu ;  blz'dn-ttn;  -tin;  277),  a.  [L. 
Byzantinus.]  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  characteristic  of,  By¬ 
zantium  or  the  Byzantine  empire. —ft.  a  A  native  or  in¬ 
habitant  of  Byzantium  (now  Constantinople),  or  sometimes 
of  the  modern  city  (Constantinople),  b  [/.  c.]  =  bezant, 
the  coin.  Also,  formerly,  equiv.  to  bezant,  an  offering. 
Byzantine  architecture,  architecture  of  the  style  devel¬ 
oped  in  the  Byzantine  empire  chiefly  in  the  5tli  and  6th 
centuries.  Its  central  structural  feature  is  the  dome 
carried  on  pendentives  over  a  square  ;  but  smaller  squares 
are  vaulted  by  groined  vaults  crowned  up  in  the  center. 
Its  chief  decorative  feature,  as  at  St.  Mark  s,  Venice,  is  the 
incrustation  of  walls,  vault  faces,  spandrels,  etc.,  with 
richly  colored  mosaic  on  grounds  of  gold  or  other  hue,  and 


with  marble  veneering.  Capitals  show  an  endless  variety 
of  design  and  flat  incised  carving.  See  architecture.  Must. 
—  Byzantine  Church,  the  Eastern  Church.  -  B.  Empire.  See 
Roman  Empire.  —  B.  era,  an  era  dating  from  the  assumed 
beginning  of  the  world.  5508  years  ana  four  months  before 
the  beginning  of  the  Christian  era.  It  is  still  used  in  the 
Eastern  Church.  The  civil  year  commences  September  1, 
the  ecclesiastical  year  March  21  or  April  1.  —  B.  historian!, 
a  series  of  historians,  chroniclers,  and  chronologists,  as 
Procopius,  Anna  Comnena,  etc.,  who  lived  in  the  Byzantine 
empire.  They  furnish  the  only  considerable  record  of 
its  affairs.  — B.  school,  Painting ,  the  school  prevalent  at 
Constantinople  and  till  the  14th  century  widely  influential 
throughout  western  Europe,  esp.  in  Italy.  It  is  charac¬ 
terized  by  formality  of  design,  by  absence  of  shadow  and 
of  the  appearance  of  relief,  and  by  the  free  use  of  gilding, 
esp.  in  tne  background.  It  has  much  dignity  of  design, 
as  is  best  seen  in  church  mosaics.  In  other  respects  it  re¬ 
sembles  other  early  medieval  art,  both  in  subject  and  style 
of  treatment.  —  B.  text.  See  text. 

By  zan'tin  ismi  bT-zXn'tTn-Tz’m),ft.  Manner, thought,  style, 
etc.,  characteristic  of  Byzantine  life,  literature,  art,  etc. 

Moral  and  material  Byzantinism.  IV.  C.  Brownell. 


C(se) ;  pi.  C’s,  Cs  (sez).  1.  The  third  letter  of  the 
English  and  of  most  cognate  alphabets.  It  was  origi¬ 
nally  equivalent  to  Greek  Gamma  and  Semitic  Girnel ,  from 
which,  through  various  adaptations,  its  form  has  been  de¬ 
rived  (see  alphabet.  Must.).  Originally  in  Latin,  as  in 
Greek  and  Phoenician,  it  represented  the  sound  of  g  in  go , 
k  being  used  with  the  same  value  as  in  modern  English. 
But  k  was  little  used  by  the  Romans,  and  C  served  in  ear¬ 
lier  Latin  for  both  the  g  and  the  k  sound.  The  k  sound  being 
the  more  common,  C  was  later  used  to  represent  this  sound 
only,  a  new  sign  (G)  replacing  it  in  the  3d  century  b.  c.  for 
the  a  sound.  C  had  originally  only  the  sound  of  k  in  An- 

flo-Saxon  or  Old  English,  but  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
S.  period  it  gradually  became  palatalized  into  the  sound 
of  ch  (church)  before  e  and  £,  and  was  with  this  value  re¬ 
placed  from  the  12th  century  on  by  the  symbol  ch  from 
the  French.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  C  came  into  English 
in  many  French  words  with  the  value  Is  before  e,  ?,  and  y, 
which  became  simple  a-  by  the  end  of  the  13th  century.  C, 
therefore,  has  the  value  Jc  in  modern  English  before  a,  o,  ft, 
or  a  consonant  other  than  5,  and  the  value  before  e ,  t,  or  y. 

2.  As  a  symbol ,  used  to  denote  or  indicate  :  a  The  third 
in  a  series ;  third  in  order  or  class  ;  sometimes,  the  nu¬ 
meral  3  ;  as,  Company  C ;  A,  B,  and  C.  b  Math.  (1)  \_cap.~\ 
A  constant  quantity,  as  distinguished  from  a  variable.  (2) 
Alg.,  etc.  A  known  quantity  (which  see).  c  [cap.] 
Chem.  Carbon,  d  [cap.]  Aslron.  A  prominent  Fraun¬ 
hofer  line  characteristic  of  hydrogen,  e  Elec.  Current 
density,  f  [cap.]  Modulus  of  rigidity,  g  Music.  (1)  The 
keynote  of  the  normal  or  “  natural  ”  major  scale,  which  has 
neither  flats  nor  sharps  in  its  signature  ;  also,  the  third 
note  of  its  relative  minor  scale  (that  of  A  minor).  (2)  In 
notation,  any  symbol  representing  this  tone,  as  a  note  on 
a  certain  line  or  space  of  a  staff.  See  clef,  Must.  (3)  On 
a  keyboard,  any  key  giving  this  tone.  See  keyboard,  II- 
lust.  (4)  C  after  the  clef  is  the  mark  of  common  time,  in 
which  each  measure  is  a  semibreve  (four  7+7  fourths  or 
crotchets) ;  for  alia  breve  time  it  is  written  SJz. 

3.  As  a  numeral ,  C  stands  for  100.  The  original  form  was 
0,  for  the  Gr.  0 ,  which  was  first  reduced  to  C  and  then 
regarded  as  the  initial  of  the  Lat.  centum.  CC  stands  for 
200,  CCC  for  300,  and  so  on.  C  stands  for  100,000. 

4.  As  an  abbreviation :  a  In  the  form  C. :  Various  proper 
names,  as  Caius,  Charles,  Charlotte,  Cyrus,  etc.  ;  Cal¬ 
ends ;  Cape;  Cardinal  (Obs.) ;  Catholic;  Celtic;  Centi¬ 
grade  (thermometer) ;  Chancellor;  Chancery;  (in  the  log 
book)  chopping,  short,  or  cross  sea  (Naut.) ;  Companion; 
Congress;  Conservative;  Consul;  Court;  Cutter  (in  Wig¬ 
wagging).  b  In  the  form  c.  or  C.  :  Can  ;  canine  teeth  (in 
dental  formulae)  (Zool.) ;  capacity  (Elec.) ;  caput ;  carton  ; 
catcher  (Baseball) ;  cathode  ;  caught  (Cricket) ;  cent  or 
cents  (U.  S.  &  Canada),  centime  (France)  (Money) ;  for¬ 
merly,  hundredweight ;  center  ;  centimeter  ;  century  ; 
child  ;  (usually  cap.,  C.)  church  ;  before  figures,  circa, 
cireiter,  circum  (L.,  about);  cirrus  (Meteor.) ;  (in  the  log 
book)  cloudy  (Naut.);  colt;  conductor;  congius;  copyright; 
cost ;  cubic  (  Volumetry) ;  current ;  current  density  ( Elec .). 
C  major,  tha major  scale  or  key  above  described  (def.  2  g). 
—  C  minor,  C  sharp  minor,  the  minor  scales  or  keys  relative 
to  El?  major  and  E  major  and  having  the  same  signatures 
respectively  of  three  flats  and  four  sharps.  —  C  sharp  (C£), 
the  tone  a  half  step  above  C. 

0,  a.  Having  the  general  form  of  the  letter  C. 

C,  or  cee,  spring,  a  spring  in  the  form  of  the  letter  c 
Oa'a-ba  (ka'd-bd;  ka'ba;  277),  ft.  Also  Kaaba ,  Kaabeh. 
[Ar.  ka'bah ,  lit.,  a  square  building,  fr.  ka'b  cube.]  The 
small  and  nearly  cubical  stone  building  at  Mecca  which 
contains  the  famous  black  stone  fabled  to  have  come 
down  from  Paradise  whiter  than  milk,  but  to  have 
become  changed  to  black  by  the  sins  of  the  children  of 
Adam  who  have  touched  it.  The  Caaba  represents  the 


direction  (klbl&h)  to  which  Moslems  turn  in  praying.  Before  the 
time  of  Mohammed  the  Caaba  was  an  idolatrous  temple  ;  it  has 
since  been  the  chief  object  of  pilgrimage  of  the  Islamic  world, 
caa'ing  whale  (ka'Tng;  k6'-).  Also  casing  whale.  (Scot. 
caning  the  driving  of  whales  (fr.  ca.caa.  to  call,  to  drive) 
4-  E.  whale.  See  call.  v.  /.]  The  blackflsh  Globicephala 
melas ,  of  the  North  Atlantic. 

j|  caa-tin'ga  (ka-teq'ga),  n.  [Tupi  caa-tinga  white  forest.] 
Phytogeog.  A  forest  composed  of  stunted  trees  and  thorny 
bushes,  found  in  areas  of  small  rainfall  in  Brazil, 
cab  (kSb),  ft.  [Abbr.  fr.  cabriolet.']  1.  A  kind  of  close 
one-horse  carriage  with  two  or  four  wheels,  usually  a  pub¬ 
lic  vehicle  ;  a  cabriolet. 

2.  A  cabman.  Thackeray. 

3.  The  covered  part  of  a  locomotive,  serving  as  a  shelter 
to  the  engineer  and  fireman  or  stoker. 

cab,  v.  t.  [Cf.  cabbage  to  purloin.]  To  take  for  one’s 
self;  purloin;  crib.  Eng.  “  Cabbing  a  pension.”  Scott. 
cab,  ft-  A  student’s  pony,  or  translation  ;  a  crib.  School 
Slang ,  Eng. 

cab  (kXb),  ri.  Also  kab.  [Heb.  qab,  fr.  qdbab  to  hollow.] 
A  Hebrew  dry  measure  approximately  equal  to  two  quarts. 
See  measure.  2  Kings  vi.  25. 

ca-bal'  (kd-bSF),  n •  [F.  rubai e  cabal,  cabala,  LL.  cabbala 

cabala,  fr.  Heb.  qabbaleh  reception,  tradition,  mysterious 
doctrine,  fr.  qabal  to  take,  receive,  in  Piel  qibbel  to  adopt.] 

1.  Tradition  ;  occult  doctrine.  See  cabala.  Obs. 

2.  A  secret.  Obs. 

3.  The  secret  artifices  or  machinations  of  a  few  persons 
united  in  a  close  design  ;  intrigue 

By  cursed  cabals  of  women.  Dryden. 

4.  A  secret  meeting,  esp.  of  intriguers  or  a  junto.  Archaic. 
6  A  number  of  persons  united  in  some  close  design,  usu¬ 
ally  to  promote  their  private  views  or  interests  by  intrigue  ; 
a  secret  association  of  a  few  designing  persons  ;  a  junto. 

6  Eng.  Hist.  In  the  reign  of  Charles  II.,  the  small  com¬ 
mittee,  the  “  Committee  for  Foreign  Affairs,”  of  the  Privy 
Council,  which  had  the  chief  conduct  of  affairs  and  out  of 
which  the  modern  cabinet  developed.  Specif,  [cap.],  by 
way  of  witticism,  the  five  ministers  who  signed  the  treaty 
with  France  against  Holland  in  1G72. 

In  1671  the  cabinet  consisted  of  five  persons,  the  initial  letters 
of  whose  names  made  up  the  word  cabal ;  Clifford,  Arlington, 
Buckingham,  Ashley,  and  Lauderdale.  Macaulay. 

Syn.  —  Faction,  party  ;  plot,  conspiracy.  See  combination. 
ca-bal',  v.  i.  ;  ca-balled'  (-b51d')  ;  ca-bal'ling.  [Cf.  F. 
cabaler .]  To  unite  in  or  form  a  cabal;  to  intrigue, 
cab'a  la,  cab'ba-la  (kSb'd-ld),  n.  Also  kabbala ,  kabba¬ 
lah.  [LL.  See  cabal,  n.]  1.  A  kind  or  system  of  occult 

theosophy  or  mystical  interpretation  of  the  Scriptures 
among  Jewish  rabbis  and  certain  medieval  Christians, 
at  first  handed  down  orally  through  chosen  individuals, 
but  later  committed  to  writing.  It  treats  of  the  nature  of 
God  and  the  universe,  and  teaches  that  God  is  the  origi¬ 
nal  principle  of  all  being;  that  creation  is  the  process  of 
emanation  ;  that  the  powers  of  evil  can  be  brought  to  an 
end  by  the  triumph  of  morality  and  goodness  among  men, 
through  the  supremacy  of  man’s  spirit  over  his  desires, 
the  belief  being  that  when  man’s  mind  is  in  full  control 
Messiah  will  come  and  restore  the  world  to  a  perfect  state  ; 
that  man  is  a  microcosm  \  and  that  writing  was  revealed 
as  a  means  of  penetrating  into  the  divine  mysteries.  The 
cabalists  therefore  assume  that  every  letter,  word,  number, 
and  accent  of  Scripture  contains  a  hidden  sense ;  claim 
to  know  the  methods  of  interpretation  for  ascertaining 
these  occult  meanings  ;  and  vie  with  each  other  in  giving 
them,  even  pretending  to  foretell  events  by  this  means. 

2.  Unwritten  or  oral  tradition.  Obs. 

3.  Secret  or  esoteric  doctrine  or  science,  in  general ;  oc¬ 
cultism  ;  mystic  art;  mystery. 

—  cab'a  lism.  cab'ba-lism(k5b'd-lTz,m),  n.'—  cab'a-list, 

cab 'ba  list,  n. 


cab'a  let'ta  (kSb'd-lSt'ri),  n.  [It.]  A  melody  often  with  a 
marked  triplet  rhythm,  and  serving  as  a  short,  quick  move¬ 
ment  ending  an  air. 

cab'a-lls'tlc  (kSb'a-lis'tik)  )  a.  Also  cab'ba-.  Of  or  pert, 
cab  a-lis'ti-cal  (  tl-kdl)  I  to  the  cabala  or  the  cabalists ; 
mystic.  —  cab  a-lls'ti  cal-ly,  adv. 

||  ca  bal  le-ri'a  (ka'biil-ya-re'a  ;  133, 195),  n.; pi.  -riab  (-re'- 
as).  [Sp.]  1.  Lit.,  chivalry  ;  knighthood  ;  specif.,  7?/.,  ro¬ 
mances  of  chivalry  or  knightly  deeds,  as  “Amadis  de 
Gaula  ”  and  “Palmerin  d’Oliva,”  very  numerous  in  Span¬ 
ish  and  Portuguese  literature  in  the  15th  and  lGth  centuries. 
They  were  ridiculed  by  Cervantes  in  “  Don  Quixote.” 

2.  An  ancient  Spanish  land  tenure  similar  to  the  English 
knights’  fee ;  hence,  in  Spain  and  countries  settled  by  the 
Spanish,  a  land  measure  of  varying  size.  In  Cuba  it  is 
about  33  acres:  in  Porto  Rico,  about  194  acres;  in  the 
southwestern  United  States,  about  108  acres. 

II  ca  bal-le'ro  (ka'bal-ya'ro ;  133),  n.;  pi.  -ros  (Sp.  -ros). 
[Sp.  Cf.  cavalier.]  1.  A  knight  or  cavalier ;  gentleman. 
2.  An  ancient  Spanish  dance  of  stately  character, 
cab'al-line  (k£b'd-lin ;  -IT11),  a.  [L.  caballinus ,  fr.  ca- 
ba/lus a  nag.  Cf.  cavalier.]  Of  or  pert,  to  horses  ;  equine, 
caballine  aloes,  impure  aloes  formerly  used  in  veterinary 
ractice.  —  c.  fountain  or  spring,  the  fountain  of  Hippocrene. 
ee  Hippocrene.  Hence,  source  of  inspiration, 
cab'a-ret  (kat/d-rSt ;  ka'b&-r6';  277),  n.  [F.]  1.  A  tavern  ; 
a  house  where  liquors  are  retailed.  Now  Obs.  or  /?.,  ex¬ 
cept  of  a  French  drinking  house. 

2.  A  small  table  or  tray  with  suitable  vessels  for  use  as  a 
set  or  service  for  tea,  coffee,  etc. 

cab'bage  (kSb'aj),  n.  [ME.  cabagey  fr.  F.  caboche  head; 
cf.  cabus  headed  (of  cabbages),  chou  cabus  headed  cabbage, 
cabbage  head  ;  also  It.  capuccio  a  little  head,  cappuccio 
cowl,  hood,  cabbage  ;  all  fr.  a  derivative  of  L.  caput  head. 
See  chief.]  Bot.  1.  A  vegetable  of  many  varieties,  derived 
from  the  European  plant  Brassica  oleracea.  The  common 
cabbage  has  a  short  stem,  upon  which  are  crowded  a  mass 
of  leaves,  forming  a  dense  head.  The  cauliflower,  Brus¬ 
sels  sprouts,  etc.,  are  distinct  races  of  the  same  species. 

2.  The  terminal  bud  of  certain  palm  trees,  used  like  cab¬ 
bage  ;  —  called  also  pahn  cabbage.  See  cabbage  tree. 

3.  The  cabbage  palmetto.  See  below. 

cab'bage  (kSb'aj),  v.  i. ;  cab'baged  (-ajd) ;  cab'bag-ing 
(-a-jing).  1.  To  grow  to  a  head,  as  a  deer’s  antlers,  Obs. 
2.  To  form  a  head  like  that  of  the  cabbage;  as,  to  make 
lettuce  cabbage.  Johnson. 

cab'bage.  v.  t.  [Cf.  F.  cabasser  to  steal,  cabas  basket,  also 
OF.  cabuser  to  cheat.]  1.  To  purloin  ;  pilfer  ;  appropriate. 

Your  tailor  .  .  .  cabbages  whole  yards  of  cloth.  Arbuthnot. 
2.  To  crib  ;  to  cab.  School  Slang ,  Eng. 
cab'bage.  n.  1.  Pieces  of  cloth  cutoff  in  cutting  out  gar¬ 
ments  and  kept,  or  cabbaged,  by  tailors  as  perquisites. 

2.  A  tailor.  Obs.  Slang. 

3.  A  translation  ;  a  cab  or  crib.  School  Slang ,  Eng. 
cabbage  aphis.  A  plant  louse  (Aphis  brassiest)  which 

lives  upon  the  leaves  of  the  cabbage  and  turnip, 
cabbage  beetle.  Any  beetle  feeding  on  the  cabbage,  esp. 
a  small  striped  flea  beetle  (Phyllotreta  vitlata)  that  lives 
when  a  larva  on  the  roots,  and  when  adult  on  the  leaves, 
cabbage  butterfly  Any  of  several  butterflies,  largely 
white,  whose  larvie  (called  cabbage  worms )  feed  on  cab¬ 
bage  and  turnip  leaves.  The  most  destructive  is  Pieris 
rapie  from  Europe.  Several  others  are  natives  of  America, 
cabbage  curculio  A  small  weevil  (Ceutorhynchus  rapx) 
which  feeds  011  the  cabbage  plant, 
cabbage  flea.  Any  of  numerous  flea  beetles  which  attack 
the  cabbage  plant.  See  cabbage  beetle. 
cabbage  fly  A  small  two-winged  fly  (Pegomyia  brassicse ), 
which  feeds,  in  the  larval  or  maggot  state,  on  cabbage  roots, 
cabbage  gum.  Aliy  gum  tree  with  very  soft  wood,  as  Eu¬ 
calyptus  coriacea  and  E.  hcemastoma  micrantha .  Australia. 


by'-term  ,n.  1.  A  by-name.  Obs. 
2.  In  Cambridge  University, 
England,  a  term  other  than  that 
in  which  the  annual  examina¬ 
tion  for  honors  takes  place, 
by'-tliing',  n.  Something  aside 
from  the  main  thing, 
by '-tone',  n.  Music.  A  har¬ 
monic  or  overtone, 
by^town-ito,  n.  [From  By  town 
(now  Ottawa),  Can.]  A  feldspar 
intermediate  between  labrador- 
ite  nroper  and  anorthite. 
by'-turn  ing,  n.  A  turning 
aside. 

bv'-walk',  n.  A  bypath  ;  a  se¬ 
cluded  or  private  walk, 
by'-walk  er,  ».  A  frequenter 
of  by-walks.  —  by'-walk  ing.  n. 
byw'ant.  Obs.  pret.  of  bego. 
by^-weat',  prep,  if  adv.  Var.  of 


bewest.  Obs.  or  Scot. 
by '-wipe  ,  n.  A  secret  or  side 
stroke,  as  of  raillery  or  sarcasm, 
byz'ant  (bYzMnt;  hl-zant'). 
Var.  of  BEZANT. 

By-zan'ti&n  (bY-zBn'shtfn),  a. 
Sr  n.  [L.  Byzantivs.)  Byzantine. 
By-zan  tin-esque'  (-tT-nCsk'),  a. 

See  -esque. 

By-zan'tin-ize.  r.  t.  See  -ize. 
Bz.  Abbr.  Chem.  [without  pe¬ 
riod,  Bz~].  Benzoyl. 


C 

ca.  +  ka,  kae. 

ca,  or  ca’  (ka  i  kd).  Scot.  vars. 
of  call,  calf,  calve.  — to  ca’ 
i  can'ny.  See  call,  v.  f„  4. 


Ca..  or  ca.  Abbr.  Calcium  [no 
period.  Ca]  (Chem.);  caw?  or 
cases  (Law);  cathode  ;  centare  ; 
circa,  (I,.,  about). 

C  A.  Abbr.  Chartered  Account¬ 
ant;  Chief  Accountant;  Church 
Association;Commercial  Agent; 
Confederate  Army;  Controller 
of  Accounts;  County  Alderman; 
Court  of  Appeal, 
c.  a.  Abbr.  Music.  Coll’  arco 
(It.,  with  the  bow), 
caal.  Ohs.  or  dial.  var.  of  Call. 
caald.  +  cold. 
c&am  (kiim),  n.  The  heddles  of 
a  loom.  —  caam'ing.  vb.  n. 
c&a'ma  (kii'md).  n.  [Native 
name.)  a  A  South  African  fox 
(Vulpes  caama).  b  A  hartebeest. 
caan.  +  khan. 
caar.  +  car. 


caa'ri-wan  (ka'rY-wan),  n. 
The  spearwood.  Australia. 
caas.  Ohs.  or  dial.  var.  of  cask. 
cab.  v.  i. ;  cabbed  (k&bd);  cab'- 
bino.  To  go  or  travel  in  a  cab. 
Colloq.  [C.  S.\ 

cab'a  (k&b'd),  n.  See  cabas. | 
ca-baan'.  ca-ban'  (kd-ban'L  n. 
lAr.  qabd'un.]  A  white  cloth 
worn  on  the  shoulders  by  Arabs, 
ca-back'  (kr>-b&k'),  n.  [Russ. 
kabaJc.]  A  Hussion  tavern, 
cab'a-la  (kUb'd-la),  rj  Cabal. 
Rare. 

cab  a-las'sou  (-Hls'do),  r».  [Cf. 
cabassou.]  The  giant  arma¬ 
dillo  (  Priof/ontes  gigas). 
ca-bald'.  Caballed.  lief.  Sp 
I  ca  bal-ga'da  (ka'bal-ga'tha  ; 
1.T3, 146),  u.  [ Sp.  3  A  cavalcade 
cab'a- lize  (kab'd-lTz),  v.  i.  To 


UBe  cabalistic  language.  Obs.  — 
cab'a-liz'er  (-llz'Pr),  u. 
cab'all.  n.  [L.  caballus.]  A 
horse.  Obs. 

ca  bal-la'da  (ka'val-ya'da  ; 
113.  1 40),  n.  Also  ca  bal  lad' 
(kii  vii-yiid'  ;  146).  [Sp.,  fr. 

caballo  horse.]  A  drove  of 
horses.  Southwestern  U.  S. 
ca-bal'ler.  n.  One  who  cabals, 
ca  bal  le'ro,  r.  t.  To  call  Ca¬ 
ballero.  Rare. 

I!  ca-bal'lo  (ka-biil'y5  ;  133),  n.  ; 
pi.  -  Los  (,S/).  -yfis).  [Sp..  fr.  L 
caballus  nag.]  A  horse.  Sp.  Am. 
ca-ban' (kii-han' ;  133),  n  f  Sp.  1 
See  measure  [  Obs.  as  Eng. 
caban.  cabane.  Vars.  of  cabin. 
cabanet.  ^cabinet,  [ca.  Obs. 
cabaret,  n.  [F.]  Theasarahac- 
||  ca  ba're-tier'  (ka'ba'r’-tya'), 


n.  ( F.]  One  who  keeps  n  cabaret, 
cab'as  (kfib'd;  kd-ha'),  n.  [F-] 

1.  A  flat  basket  for  figs,  etc. 

2.  Hence,  a  lady’s  flat  workbas- 
ket,  reticule,  or  hand  bag  ; — 
also,  in  U.  S..  written  caba. 
cab'as-set  ( kEb'd-i6t),  n.  [F.] 
A  kind  ot  small  morion, 
ca-bas'sou  (k  d-b  &  s'<5o),  n. 
|  Native  name  in  Guiana.]  The 
tatouay. 

cabava.  Var.  of  kabaya. 
cab 'back  (kfb'tZk).  Var.  of 
KEBBi  CK,  cheese.  Scot. 
cabbage,  i*.  t.  To  cut  off  the 
head  of  (a  deer).  Obs  or  Scot. 
cabbage  bark.  The  bnrk  of  the 
cabbage  tree.  [1 ).  | 

cabbage  cole.  Cabbage  (in  sense | 
cabbage  daisy.  The  globe¬ 
flower. 


ale,  senite,  c&re,  Sm,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofa ;  eve,  8vent,  Snd,  recent,  maker;  Ice,  Ill;  old,  6bey,  orb,  8dd,  s8ft,  connect ;  use,  unite,  urn,  up,  circus,  menu  ; 

II  Foreign  Word.  f  Obsolete  Variant  of.  +  combined  with.  =  equate. 


CABBAGE  HEAD 
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CABRIOLE 


oalibaRe  h  The  compact  head  formed  by  the  leaves 
id  :  Colloq.,  a  stupid  person ;  a  numskull. 

r.al'SagO  loopor.  A  measuring  worm,  the  larva  of  a  geo- 
mci  i  1  i  'lusia  brassiest),  which  feeds  on  the  leaves 

•if  ( ..ihai  ■  •  d,  asparagus,  etc. 

nabbage  .  A  noctuid  moth  ( Mamestra  brassiest ) 

s  into  cabbages  and  cauliflowers, 
cabbage  palm,  a  Aliy  palm  whose  terminal  bud  is  eaten 
•  '  a  ■’<  getsd  .  is  the  cabbage  palmetto  of  the  United  States 
■'  ,  •  ■  l'o)  and  Orroaoxa  oleracea  of  the  West  Indies. 

Also  called  ibbagelree.  b  =  cabbage  tree  a.  Australia. 
’hba'jia  >  .  otto.  A  fan-leaved  palm  (Inodes palmetto) 
native  of  i )  •  • '*■* **«.»»  tt—  j  st-*  — 
near  the  co. 

50  feet,  and 
cabbage  rt 
gaUica  <*n 
with  large, 

It  is  t  he  par 


,  Cabbage  Webworm  ( He llula 
unduhs).  a  Imago  ;  6  Larva. 


outhern  United  States 
It  attains  a  height  of 
often  planted  in  cities. 

9.  A  garden  rose  {Rosa 
olia)  of  upright  habit, 

,  white  or  pink  flowers, 
it  of  several  varieties. 

Cabbage  trot.  Any  of  several  trees 
i  te  heart  of  w  hich  is  eaten  like  a  cab- 
1  bv  the  •  itives  of  Australasia;  as: 
a  In  A*  stra  a,  either  of  the  fan  palms 
Livistona  australis  and  L.  inermis  ; 
also,  the  loranthaceous  tree  Nuytsia 
nonbunda.  b  In  New  Zealand,  the 
titree.  See  Cordyline.  c  =  angelin. 

d  =  CABBAGE  PALM  a. 

cabbage-tree'  hat,  or,  colloq .,  cab'- 
bage-tree'.  In  Australia,  a  broad-  ~  ..  T1  .  ^  ,  _ 

brimmed  hat  plaited  from  the  fibrous  Cabbage  Palmetto  (7n- 
leaves  of  the  cabbage  tree.  oc  es  Palmetto). 

cabbage  webworm.  A  widely  distributed  webworm 
(He  llula  undalis ),  imported 
from  southern  Europe  or  Asia. 

It  injures  cabbages  and  other 
vegetables  in  the  Gulf  States, 
cabbage  wood,  a  The  wood 
of  a  cabbage  tree,  b  The  silk- 
cotton  tree  of  the  West  Indies 
( Ceiba  pentandra). 
cabbage  worm  Any  of  nu¬ 
merous  insect  larvae  that  at¬ 
tack  cabbages,  esp.  larvae  of 
the  cabbage  butterflies  and 
moth,  and  certain  cutworms, 
cab'ble  (kXb'T),  v.  t. ;  cab'bled 
(-’Id);  cab'bling  (-lTng).  [Ori¬ 
gin  uncertain.  Cf.  scabble, 
sc  apple.]  Mech.  To  break  up,  as  iron  bars  or  slabs,  into 
pieces  suitable  for  forming  fagots.  See  fagot,  n.,  2. — 
cab'bler  (-ler),  n. 

ca'ber  (ka'ber),  n.  [Gael.  cabar.]  A  pole  or  beam,  esp. 
one  used  in  Gaelic  games  for  tossing  as  a  trial  of  strength. 
11  ca  be'za  de  barangay'  (ka-va'sa  da  ba'raq-gi' ;  133, 
263).  [Sp.]  A  chief  or  head  of  a  barangay,  formerly  an 
important  official,  later  little  more  than  ah  agent  for  the 
Spanish  government.  See  barangay.  Phil.  i. 
cab'e  zon  (kXb'e-z5n  ;  ka'ba-son';  133, 2C8),  n.  [Sp.,  aug. 
of  cabeza  head.]  Any  of  several  Ashes ;  as  :  Hemilepidotus 
spinosns ,  of  the  sculpin  family,  and  Porichihys  notalus , 
a  kind  of  toadfish  (both  of  California) ;  and  Larimus 
bret'iceps ,  a  West  Indian  scisenoid  fish  having  a  short, 
thick  head  and  a  nearly  vertical  mouth, 
cab'in  (kibOTn),  n.  [ME.  caban ,  cabane ,  fr.  F.  cabane,  fr. 
Pr.  cabana ,  LL.  capanna ,  of  uncertain  origin.]  1.  A 
temporary  shelter  of  slight  materials,  as  a  soldier’s  tent  or 
shelter  ;  a  booth  or  temporary  hut.  Obs.  Shale. 

2.  A  small  house,  esp.  one  rudely  constructed  ;  as,  a  log 

cabin  ;  a  hut ;  a  hovel ;  a  poor  cottage.  Swift. 

A  hunting  cabin  in  the  West.  E.  Everett. 

3.  A  cell  or  small  room  ;  specif.:  a  Bedroom  or  boudoir  ; 
cave  ;  den.  Obs.  “  In  secret  cabin  there  he  held  her  cap¬ 
tive.”  Spenser,  b  A  room  in  a  ship  for  officers  or  passen¬ 
gers  ;  specif.,  in  the  U.  S.  navy,  the  quarters  of  the  captain 
or  admiral. 

4.  A  berth  in  a  ship;  also,  a  cot ;  a  litter.  Obs. 

6.  A  political  cabinet.  Obs.  Milton. . 

6  Railroads.  A  building  from  which  switches  (points)  and 
signals  are  worked  ;  a  switch  and  signal  tower.  Eng. 
cab'in,  v.  i. ;  cab'ined  (-Tnd) ;  cab'in-ing.  To  live  in  or 
as  in  a  cabin  ;  to  lodge. 

I  ’ll  make  you  .  .  .  cabin  in  a  care.  Shah. 

cab'in,  v.  t.  1.  To  lodge  or  confine  in  or  as  in  a  cabin,  or 
in  narrow  space  or  limits. 

I  am  coffined,  cribbed,  confined,  bound  in 
To  saucy  doubts  and  fears.  Shah. 

2.  To  partition  into  cabins  or  compartments  ;  —  with  off; 
also,  to  construct  like  a  cabin. 

cabin  boy.  A  boy  whose  duty  is  to  wait  on  the  officers 
and  cabin  passengers  of  a  ship, 
cab'i  net  (kXb'T-ngt),  n.  [F.,  fr.  It.  gabinetto ,  which  is  a 
dim.  fr.  LL.  capanna  ;  or  perh.  formed  in  English  as  a  dim. 
of  ME.  caftan.  See  cabin.]  1.  A  little  cabin  or  hut ;  a  close 
habitation,  as  the  hole  of  a  beast,  a  bird’s  nest,  a  soldier’s 
tent,  etc.  Obs. 

The  gentle  lark  .  .  . 

From  his  moist  cabinet  mounts  up.  Shah 

2.  A  bower  or  summer  house  in  a  garden.  Obs. 

3.  A  small  room  or  retired  apartment ;  a  closet  or  boudoir. 

Philip  passed  some  hours  ...  in  his  father’s  cabinet.  Prescott. 

4.  A  room  for  the  safe  keeping  and  exhibition  of  works  of 
art,  etc.,  as  a  museum.  Obs.  or  Archaic. 

6-  A  case,  set  of  drawers,  or  cupboard  intended  to  contain 
jewels  or  other  articles.  Hence:  a  A  case,  often  a  decora¬ 
tive  piece  of  furniture,  whether  closed  with  doors  or  not, 
fitted  with  drawers,  shelves,  etc.,  for  the  keeping  and  dis¬ 
play  of  a  collection  of  specimens  ;  also,  the  collection  itself, 
b  An  inclosed  frame  for  printers’  cases  or  material. 


6.  Orig.,  a  private  room  for  consultations,  esp.  of  a  sov¬ 
ereign’s  confidential  advisers  or  the  chief  ministers  of  a 
country; — a  specific  use  of  sense  3.  Hence,  now,  what 
goes  on  or  is  done  in  such  a  place  ;  political  advisemeut 
and  business. 

7.  The  body  of  persons  meeting  in  such  a  room  or  cabinet : 
a  body  of  advisers,  esp.  to  a  political  or  church  official ; 
esp.,  the  advisory  council  of  the  sovereign  or  the  chief  ex¬ 
ecutive  officer  of  a  nation,  usually  constituting  with  him  the 
executive  of  the  nation  and  often  also  having  the  leader¬ 
ship  in  legislation  (the  sole  function  of  the  cabinet  in 
France).  In  the  United  States  the  cabinet  is  a  creation  of 
statute  law  and  not  of  the  Constitution.  It  is  composed  of 
the  headaof  the  executive  departments,  namely,  the  Secre¬ 
taries  of  State,  the  Treasury,  War,  the  Navy,  the  Interior, 
Agriculture,  and  Commerce  and  Labor,  the  Postmaster- 
General,  and  the  Attorney-General  They  are  appointed 
by  the  President  and  removable  at  his  will.  Similar  cabi¬ 
nets  exist  in  those  republics  whose  forms  of  government 
are  modeled  upon  those  of  the  United  States.  In  England 
the  cabinet,  which  has  no  legal  status,  but  is  a  creation  of 
custom,  developed  out  of  the  Privy  Council  and  first  be¬ 
came  important  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  (1660-85).  It 
consists  of  those  privy  councilors  who  actually  carry  on 
the  government’s  administration  and  who  also  take  the 
leadership  of  all  legislation,  being  responsible  for  it  by 
custom  to  Parliament.  They  are  appointed  nominally 
by  the  sovereign,  but  actually  by  the  leading  man  of  the 
dominant  party,  who  becomes  prime  minister.  With  the 
crown  the  cabinet  constitutes  the  executive,  but  real 
authority  is  with  the  cabinet  alone.  The  cabinet  does  not 
consist  invariably  of  the  same  number,  but  eleven  officials 
always  have  seats  in  it,  namely,  the  First  Lord  of  the 
Treasury,  which  position  the  Prime  Minister  usually  holds, 
the  Lord  Chancellor,  the  Lord  President  of  the  Council, 
the  Lord  Privy  Seal,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  the 
five  Secretaries  of  State,  and  the  First  Lord  of  the  Ad¬ 
miralty.  To  these  are  generally  added  from  three  to  six 
others  according  to  circumstances,  as,  often,  the  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  usually,  lately,  the  Chief  Sec¬ 
retary  for  Ireland,  and  frequently  the  President  of  the 
Local  Government  Board.  The  English  self-governing 
colonies  have  similar  cabinets.  In  France  the  cabinet  is 
not  an  executive  body,  but  a  purely  political  body,  shaping 
legislation  in  the  Chambers  and  being  responsible  by  law- 
to  them.  The  same  men  are  also  heads  of  the  different  ad¬ 
ministrative  departments,  but  they  act  in  an  entirely  dif¬ 
ferent  capacity  and  have  a  different  name  (the  Council). 
Like  the  English  cabinet,  the  French  cabinet  is  not  a  body 
recognized  by  law. 

8.  A  meeting  of  the  Eng.  cabinet;  a  cabinet  council.  Obs. 

9.  Short  for  cabinet  photograph.  See  photograph. 

cab'i  net  (k£b'T-n8t),  a.  1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  cabinet 

or  private  place  ;  private  ;  secret ;  as,  cabinet  counsel. 

2.  Suitable,  as  to  size,  beauty,  value,  etc.,  for  a  cabinet  or 
small  room  ;  as,  a  cabinet  picture  ;  a  cabinet  organ. 

3.  Suitable  for  cabinetmaking. 

4.  Of  or  pert,  to  a  political  cabinet ;  as,  a  cabinet  office. 

cab'i-net,  v.  t.  ;  cab'i-net'ed,  -nested  ;  cab'i-net'ing, 

-nesting.  To  inclose  in  or  as  in  a  cabinet.  Hewytt. 

cabinet  council.  1.  Secret  counsel.  Obs. 

2.  The  former  full  title  of  the  English  cabinet;  now,  a 
meeting  of  it.  See  cabinet,  7. 

cabinet  finish.  Building.  Interior  finish  in  hard  woods, 
framed,  paneled,  molded,  and  varnished  or  polished  like 
cabinetwork,  as  distinguished  from  that  in  soft  woods, 
nailed  together  and  usually  painted.  U.  S. 

cab'I-net-mak  er  (-mak'er),  n.  One  whose  occupation  is  to 
make  fine  woodwork,  as  cabinets,  furniture,  interior  finish 
of  houses,  etc.  —  cab'i-net-making  (-making),  n. 

Syn.  —  See  carpenter. 

cabinet  organ.  Music.  An  organ  of  small  size,  as  for  a 
chapel  or  for  domestic  use  ;  esp.,  a  reed  organ. 

cabinet  piano  Music.  An  upright  piano,  esp.  one  suited 
to  a  private  chamber. 

cabinet  pudding.  A  pudding  of  bread  or  cake,  candied 
fruit,  milk,  and  eggs,  usually  served  hot  with  a  sauce. 

cabinet  trim  Arch.  Interior  hardwood  trimming  treated 
like  cabinetwork. 

cabinet  window.  Arch.  A  kind  of  bay  window  formerly 
much  used  in  shops  for  the  display  of  goods  ;  also,  an  imi¬ 
tation  of  it  sometimes  used  in  mansions  and  villas. 

cab'i  net  Work'  (-wQrk/),  n.  The  work  of  a  cabinetmaker. 

Oa-bi'ri  (kd-bl'ri),  n.  pi.;  sing.  Cabir  (ka'ber).  [L.,  fr. 
Gr.  Kd/3etpou]  (Jr.  Relig.  A  group  of  deities  (two,  three, 
or  four)  whose  primary  worship  was  in  Samothrace,  Lem¬ 
nos,  and  Imbros,  and  who  were  probably  agricultural  or 
earth  gods  of  Pelasgian  origin.  They  were  associated  esp. 
with  Hephaestus  as  being  master  metal  workers,  and  with 
Demeter,  Persephone,  Rhea,  and  Hecate,  as  nature  deities 
(see  Corybant).  The  Cabiric  mysteries  of  Samothrace  were 
second  in  repute  only  to  the  Eleusinian  mysteries,  initia¬ 
tion  thereto  carrying  w'ith  it  right  of  asylum  in  the  city, 
and,  as  was  supposed,  special  protection  against  mishap  by 
sea.  —  Cab  i-re'an  (kSb'l-re'dn),  n.  —  Ca  bir'i  an  (kd-bTr'- 
T-dn),  Ca-bir'ic  (ka-blr'Tk),  Cab  l-rit'ic  (kSb'T-rTt'ik),  a. 

ca'ble  (ka'b’l),  n.  [F.  cable ,  LL.  capulum ,  caplum,  a  rope 
(perh.  through  Pr.  cable),  perh.  fr.  L.  capere  to  take  ;  cf. 
D.,  Dan.,  &  G.  kabel ,  from  the  French.  See  capable.] 

1.  A  strong  rope,  orig.  only  of  hemp  or  other  fiber  and  of 
any  thickness  ;  now,  a  rope  of  10  or  more  inches  in  cir¬ 
cumference  (smaller  ones  being  called  cablets ,  hawsers , 
etc.);  by  extension,  a  wire  rope  or  a  chain  of  great  strength, 
used  for  hauling,  for  securing  a  ship  to  an  anchor,  for  sup¬ 
porting  the  rods  and  roadway  of  a  suspension  bridge,  etc. 

2.  =  cable’s  length. 

3.  Elec.  A  bundle  of  wires,  often  twisted  around  a  core,  in¬ 
sulated  by  outside  wrappings,  the  whole  forming  a  water¬ 
proof  and  insulated  conductor  of  considerable  strength, 
used  esp.  as  the  “  wire  ”  in  submarine  telegraphy. 


4.  A  telegraphic  message  by  cable  ;  a  cablegram.  Colloq . 

5.  a  Arch.,  Goldsmith' s  HorA*,  etc.  A  cable  molding,  b 
Arch.  A  molding  having  a  convex  section,  formed  in  a 
fiute  of  a  column  or  pilaster,  generally  used  only  on  the 
lower  half  or  less  of  the  shaft. 

ca'ble  (ka'b’l),  v.  t. ;  ca'bled  (-b’ld) ;  ca'bling  (-blTng). 

1.  To  provide  with  cables;  to  fasten  w  ith  or  as  with  a  cable. 

2.  To  form  (yarn)  into  sewing  thread  by  twisting  two  ends 
together  and  then  tw  isting  three  of  these  into  one. 

3.  Arch.  To  ornament  with  cables. 

4.  To  transmit  or  telegraph  by  a  submarine  cable, 
ca'ble,  v.  i.  To  communicate  by  a  submarine  cable, 
cable  bend-  Naut.  a  A  small  rope  used  for  lashing  the 

end  of  a  cable  into  a  loop  for  securing  the  anchor,  b  The 
knot  or  clinch  by  which  the  anchor  is  secured  to  the  cable, 
cable  buoy.  All  empty  cask  employed  to  buoy  up  a  sub¬ 
marine  cable,  as  over  a  rocky  bottom, 
cable  car.  A  car  used  on  a  cable  road, 
cable  carrier  A  carrier,  as  a  car  or  basket,  used  on  a 
cableway ,_or  rope  railway. 

ca'bled  (ka'b’ld),  a.  1.  Provided  or  fastened  with  a  cable. 
2.  Arch.  Adorned  with  cables, 
ca'ble  gram  (ka'b’l-gr5m/),  n.  [ cable  -gram.']  A 

message  sent  by  a  submarine  telegraphic  cable, 
ca'ble— laid'  (-lad'),  a.  1.  Naut.  Composed  of  three  ropes 
laid  together  left-handed,  each  containing  three  strands 
twisted  together;  as,  cable-laid  rope.  See  cordage,  lllust. 
2.  Twisted  like  a  cable  ;  as,  a  cable-laid  gold  chain, 
cable  molding  or  moulding.  A  form  of  twisted  molding 
resembling  a  cable  or  rope  ;  a  cable  ;  sometimes,  a  member 
having  this  form,  as  a  twisted  shaft. 

cable  railroad  or  railway.  One  on  which  cars  are  moved 
by  an  endless  cable  operated  by  a  stationary  motor, 
cable  screw.  A  twisted  wire  used  ill  fastening  boot  soles, 
ca'ble’s.  or  ca'ble,  length  (ka'b’lz).  The  length  of  a  ship’s 
cable  ;  specif.,  a  maritime  measure,  usually  considered  to 
be  about  100  fathoms,  that  is,  600  feet,  an  approximation  to 
one  tenth  of  a  nautical  mile. 

cable  Stopper.  Naut.  A  contrivance  to  hold  an  anchor 
cable  so  as  to  prevent  the  anchor  from  running  out  or  to 
relieve  the  strain  at  the  inboard  end. 
ca'blet  (ka'blSt),  n.  [Dim.  of  cable:  cf.  F.  cablol.].  A 
small  cable  ;  specif.,  a  cable-laid  rope  less  than  ten  inches 
in  circumference. 

cable  tank.  A  lar^e  cylindrical  water-tight  iron  tank 
used  for  storing,  or  in  testing,  telegraphic  cable, 
cable  wheel.  Naut.  A  drum  or  wheel  on  a  windlass  or 
capstan  having  in  its  circumference  a  deep  groove  with 
projections  which  engage  the  links  of  a  chain  cable  as  it 
passes,  thus  regulating  the  speed  of  the  cable, 
ca'bling  (ka'blTng),  n.  a  Ornamentation  with  cables, 
b  Cable  moldings  collectively,  c  =  cable,  5  b- 
cab'man  (kSb'mdn),  n. ;  pi.  -men  (-men).  A  cab  driver, 
ca-bob'  (ka-b5b'),  n.  [Hind,  kabdb.]  1.  (Now  always  pi.) 
Meat  roasted  in  small  pieces  on  a  skewer  and  seasoned 
with  garlic,  oil,  etc. ;  —  so  called  in  the  Orient.  Also,  in 
India,  roast  meat,  in  general. 

2.  A  leg  of  mutton  roasted,  6tuffed  with  white  herrings 
and  sw  eet  herbs. 

ca-bob',  v.  t.  To  roast,  as  a  cabob.  Sir  T.  Herbert. 

||  ca'bo'chon'  (k&'bo'shSN'),  n.  [F.]  Jewelry.  A  stone 
of  convex  form,  highly  polished,  but  not  faceted;  also,  the 
style  itself.  Such  stones  are  said  to  be  cut  en  cabochon. 
Ca-bom'ba  (ka-b5m'bd),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  native  name.]  Bot.  A 
small  genus  of  nymphaeaceous  aquatic  plants  closely  related 
to  Brasenia,  but  having,  besides  peltate  floating  leaves,  sub¬ 
merged  dissected  ones.  They  are  natives  of  the  wanner  parts 
of  America.  C.  caroliniana  is  the  Carolina  water  shield, 
ca  boose'  (kd-boos'),  n.  [Cf.  D.  kabuis,  kombuis,  Dan. 
kabys,  Sw.  kabysa,  G.  kabuse  a  little  room  or  hut.  The  first 
part  of  the  word  seems  to  be  allied  to  E.  cabin.]  1.  Naut. 
A  house  on  deck  where  the  cooking  is  done ;  galley. 

2.  Railroad.  A  car  used  oil  freight  or  construction  trains 
for  workmen  or  the  train  crew.  U.  S. 

3.  An  open-air  cooking  oven.  Century  Mag. 

ca  boshed',  ca  boched'  (ka-bosht')  a.  [F.  caboche  head. 

Cf.  1st  cabbage.]  Her.  Designating  an 
animal’s  head  borne  affronts  without 
showing  any  part  of  the  neck, 
cab'o-tage  (kkb'6-taj),  n.  [F.,  fr.  caboter 
to  sail  along  the  coast.]  Navigation  along 
the  coast;  coast  pilotage  ;  coasting  trade, 
ca  brer'ite  (kri-br&r'It;  kd-bre'rit),  n. 

[From  the  Sierra  Cabrera ,  Spain.]  Min. 

A  hydrous  arsenate  of  nickel,  cobalt,  and 
magnesium,  found  in  green  crystals  and 
masses. 

ca-brll'la  (ka-brel'ya ;  kd-brTl'd  ;  195) ,  n.  [Sp.,  praw  n.]  Any 
of  various  edible  fishes  of 
the  genus  Serranus ,  and 
related 
genera,  in- 
habiting 
the  Medi¬ 
terranean, 
the  coast  of 

California,  etc.  In  the 
West  Indies  and  Spanish 
America,  the  rea  hind 
(Evinep/ielus  guttatus)  or 
otner  grouper. 

cab'ri  ole  (k&b'rT-ol),  w.  [F.  See  capriole.]  1.  A  capriole. 

2.  Furniture.  A  form  of  curved  leg,  frequent  in  Queen  Anne 
furniture,  often  carved  with  representations  of  a  scroll, 
a  shell,  an  animal’s  paw  grasping  a  ball,  etc. 

3.  A  cabriolet.  Obs. 


Caboshed. 


Cabrilla  of  California  (Para- 
labrax  clathratus).  (£) 


cab'bage-leaf'  min'er(mln/’?r). 
A  small  fly  (Seaptomyza  gra- 
minum),  native  of  Europe, 
W’hose  maggot  is  injurious  to 
cabbages  and  allied  vegetables, 
cabbage  lettuce.  A  variety  of 
lettuce  with  a  solid  head, 
cabbage  net.  A-  small  net  for 
boiling  cabbage  in. 
cabbage  plusia.  See  Plusia. 
cabbage  plutella.  See  PlutkLLa. 
cab,bage-root/  mag 'got-  The 
larva  of  the  cabbage  fly. 
cabbage  white.  =  cabbage  but¬ 
terfly.  *  [bagel  ike.  I 

cab'bag  y  (kttb'ft-jY),  a.  Cab-| 
cab'ba  la,  cab  ba-lis'tic,  etc. 
Vnrs.  of  cabala,  etc. 
cabbaleer.  cavalier. 
cab-bal'lc  (ktf-b&l'Tk),  a.  Of 
or  pertaining  to  the  cabala. 


cabbay.  +  kabaya. 
cab'ber,  n.  A-  cab  horse  ;  a 
horse  suitable  for  use  on  cabs. 
Cab'bon  (kftb'tfn).  Bib. 
cab'by  (-t),  n.:  pi.  -bibs  (-Yz). 
A  cabman.  Colloq.  [caveach.I 
ca-beach'  (ka-b5ch').  Var.  of] 
ea-be'^a  (kei-ba'sa),  ca-besae' 
(ka-bgfl'),  w*  [Pg-  cabeca,  or  F. 
cabesse. ]  The  finest  kind  of 
silk  received  from  India. 

||  ca  be-ce'ra  (kii'ba-sa'ra  ;  138), 
n.  [Sp.l  The  capital  of  a  prov¬ 
ince.  Phil.  /. 

ca-bei'ri,  ca-bei'ric.  etc.  Vars. 
Of  CABMU,  CABIRIC,  etc. 
ca'be-liau.  Var.  of cabilliau. 

ca-beLle-ro'te  ( ka-bfil'yS-rd'tS; 
195),  n.  The  gray  snapper  ( Luti- 
anus  griseus).  JVest  Indies. 
ca'ber'net'  (ka/b?r/ng')* 


[F.,  a  variety  of  grape.]  A  kind 

of  Bordeaux  wine.  See  Bor¬ 
deaux,  n.,  2. 
cabese,  n.  =  cabeca. 
ca-bea'tro  (ka-b?s'tr5 ;  133; 

often  metathetically ,  ka-brgs'- 
to),  n.  [Sp.,  halter.]  A  rope  of 
hair,  esp.  one  used  ns  a  lasso  or 
lariat.  Southwestern  U.  S. 
cab'i-ai  (kab'Y-T),  n.  [Native 

S.  Amer.  name.]  The  capybara. 
cabidge.  +  CABBAGE, 
cable.  *f*  KABAYA. 
cabil.  CABLE, 
ca'bil  liau.  ca'bel-iau  (ka'bYl- 
y<5  ;  ka'b^l-you),  n.  (F.  cahil- 
lavd,  cahliau,  rabdlian ;  prob. 
of  LG.  origin.]  A  codfish  ;  spe¬ 
cif.,  a  salted  and  partly  dried 
cod  ;  also,  a  dish  of  mashed  cod. 
cabin  bed.  Naut.  A  berth.  Obs. 


cabin  car.  A  caboose  car. 
cab'ind.  Cabined  Ref.  Sp. 
cabinet  counselor  or  councilor. 
A  private  counselor ;  also,  a 
member  of  the  English  cabinet, 
cabinet  file.  See  file,  n.,  tool, 
cabinet  photograph.  See  i*ho- 
TOGRA I’ll,  n. 
cable.  *j*  ca  ba  Liv¬ 
eable  drilling  Rope  drilling, 
cable  grip.  A  cable-car  grip, 
cable  hatband-  A  hatband  of 
twisted  cord. 

cable  holder.  =  cable  wheel. 
ca'ble  less,  a.  See  -less. 
cable  lifter.  =  cable  wheel. 
ca'bler  (ka'blgr),  n.  One  w  ho 
cables,  or  telegraphs  by  cable, 
cable  range.  Range  of  cable. 
See  under  range. 
cable  road.  =  cable  railroad. 


cable  rope.  A  cable ;  also,  a 

cable-laid  rone. 

cable  tier.  That  part  of  a  vessel 
where  cables  ana  spare  rigging 
are  stowed,  now  called  chain 
locker  in  U.  S.  navy, 
cable  tool.  Any  tool  of  the  set 
used  in  cable  or  rope  drilling, 
ca'ble-way',  n.  A  rope  railway, 
cab'lish.  n.  [Cf.  F.  chablis.] 
Trees  blown  down,  or  branches 
blown  off  ;  —  explained  by  16th 
century  antiquaries  as  mean¬ 
ing  brushwood.  Ohs.  Oxf.  E.  D. 
cab  o-ceer'  (k&b'fi-ser')*  w.  [Pg. 
cabeceira.]  In  West  Africa,  a 
native  headman  or  chief, 
ca-boched'.  Var.  of  caboshed. 
cabok.  +  KEBRUCK. 
cabon.  cabin. 

||  ca'bo  ne'gro  (ka'bO  nfi'grO). 


[Sp.,  lit.,  black  end.]  The  go- 
mu  ti  palm.  Phil.  I. 
ca-boo'dle  (ka-b(5o'd’l),  n.  A 
collection;  crowd;  pack;  kit; 
—  with  whole.  Slang ,  U.  S. 
ca-book'  (kd-hook'),  v.  [Prob. 
fr.  Pg.  pearas  de cavouco  quarry 
stones.]  Laterite.  Ceylon. 
ca-bossed'  (ka-bOst').  Var.  of 
caboshed. 

ca'bot'  (k&'bfF ;  k&b'tft),  n. 
[OF..  F.  chabot.'\  a  A  miller’s- 
thumb  (fish),  b  See  measure. 
ca-bou'la.  ca-bou'ya  (ka-boo'- 
ya).  Vars.  of  cabuya. 

I|  ca'bra  mo'ra  (ka'brii  mS'ra). 
[Sp.,  prop.,  Moorish  goat.]  The 
rock  hind.  Sp.  Amer. 
ca'brg'  (kiPbra')*  «•  [P-.  lit., 
reared.]  Her.  =  salient,  5. 
ca  bree'  (ka'bri')*  n-  Al*0 


food,  foot ;  out,  oil ;  chair  ;  po  ;  sinp,  ii)k  ;  ^feen,  thin;  nature,  verdure  (250) ;  K  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144) ;  boN  ;  yet ;  zh  =  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Quids. 

Full  explanotlons  of  Abbreviations,  Signs,  etc.,  Immediately  precede  the  Vocabulary. 
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CADACE 


oab  ri-0  let'  (kSb'rT-6-la'),  n.  [F.,  dim.  of  cabriole  a  leap, 
caper  (cf .  Pr.  cabriolo ),  fr.  It.  capnola ,  fr.  dim.  of  L.  ca- 
p$7*  lie-goat,  capra  she-goat.  So  called  from  its  skipping 
lightness.  Cf.  cab,  caper  a  leap.]  1.  Originally,  a  kind 
of  light  one-horse  carriage  with  two  wheels  and  a  single 
seat ;  now,  a  kind  of  light  one-horse  carriage  with  two  seats 
and  often  with  a  calash,  canopy,  or  extension  top ;  a  cab. 
2.  A  kind  of  small  armchair,  in  vogue  in  the  18tli  century. 

In  general  design  the  cabriolet  was  like  the  large  armchair,  but 
it  was  even  more  curved.  E.  Singleton. 

cac  ®S  the'sis  (kSk'Ss-the'sis),  n.  [NL.  ;  Gr.  ko-ko* ;  bad 
-f-  ala0rj(Tt<:  sensation.]  Med.  Any  morbid  sensation. 
Ca-ca'li  a  (kd-ka'lT-d),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  xaxaAia  a  plant, 
perhaps  dog’s  mercury.]  a  Bot.  See  Mesadenia.  b  [/.  c.] 
Hort.  Any  plant  of  the  genus  Emilia. 
ca-ca'O  (ka-ka'o  ;  ka-ka'o  ;  277),  n.  [Sp.,  fr.  Mex.  kakauatl. 
Cf.  cocoa.]  1.  A  South  American  stercu- 
liaceous  tree  ( Theobroma  cacao),  now  exten¬ 
sively  cultivated  in  the  West  Indies,  Mexico, 
and  Central  America.  It  bears  small  yel¬ 
lowish  flowers  on  the  old 
branches, succeeded  by  fleshy 
yellow  pods  containing  nu¬ 
merous  seeds. 

2.  The  dried  and  partially  fer¬ 
mented  seeds  of  this  tree  as  a 
commercial  product.  Cacao 
is  used  chiefly  in  the  prepara¬ 
tion  of  cocoa  and  chocolate. 

It  contains  a  yellowish  white 
fixed  oil,  solid  at  ordinary 
temperatures,  knowm  as  cacao 
butter,  or  cocoa  butter  ;  this  is 
employed  in  the  manufacture 
of  soap,  cosmetics,  etc.,  and, 

in  medicine, for  suppositories.  _  ,  _  _  _  . 

See  CHOCOLATE,  COCOA,  2.  Cacao.  1  Leaves;  2  Pod; 

Oa-ca'ra(krt-ka'rd),7i.  [NL.,fr.  3  >ingle  Seed. 

Malay  kachangkara ,  or  kachangkara-kara ,  name  of  a  plant.] 
Bot.  A  small  genus  of  tropical  fabaceous  vines.  They  have 
trifoliolate  leaves  with  angled  leaflets,  a  large  tuberous  root,  and 
violet-purple,  bracted  flowers  with  a  4-lobed  calyx  succeeded  by 
straight  flat  pods.  C.  erosa  is  the  yam  bean. 

ca-chaD'mi-a,  ca-che'mi-a  (kri-ke'mT-a),  n.  [NL. ;  caco-  -f 
-hsemia.]  Med.  A  degenerated  or  poisoned  condition  of  the 
blood.  —  ca-ch®'mic,  che'mlc  (kd-ke'mtk;  -kgrn'ik),  a. 
cach'a  lot  (k5sh'd-15t ;  277),  n.  [F.,  fr.  Sp.  cachalote.]  The 
sperm  whale.  See  sperm  whale. 

cache  (kash),  n.  [F.,  abiding  place,  fr.  cacher  to  conceal, 
to  hide.]  1.  A  hole  in  the  ground,  or  a  hiding  place,  esp. 
for  concealing  and  preserving  provisions  or  implements, 
as  of  explorers,  which  it  is  inconvenient  to  carry.  Kane. 
2.  That  which  is  hidden  in  a  cache, 
cache,  v.  t.  &  i.  To  put,  hide,  or  store,  in  a  cache, 
ca  chec'tlc  (kd-k6k'tfk),  a.  [L.  cachectictis ,  Gr.  Ka\eKri- 
aco?.]  Pertaining  to,  or  characterized  by,  cachexia. 

II  cache' pot'  (kash'po' ;  kSsh'pot),  n.  [F.  ;  cacher  to  hide 
-j-  pot  a  pot.]  An  ornamental  casing  for  a  flowerpot. 

II  ca  chet'  (ka'shS')  n.  [F.,fr.  cacher  to  hide.]  1.  A  seal, 
as  of  a  letter. 

2.  Peculiar  stamp  or  character  ;  distinctive  mark. 

The  ways  of  the  people,  their  ideas,  their  peculiar  cachet.  The 
very  expression  of  their  faces  amuses  me.  H.  James. 

3.  Med.  A  wafer  made  of  unleavened  bread  for  inclosing 
a  dose  of  ill-tasting  medicine. 

ca  Chex'l  a  (ka-kgk'sT-a)  1  n.  [L.  cachexia ,  Gr.  Ka\e^Ca  ; 
ca  chex'y  (ka-kSk'si)  1  kcdcos  bad  -f-  condition, 
i\eiv  to  have,  to  hold  one’s  self,  to  be.]  1.  Med.  A  condi¬ 
tion  of  general  ill  health  and  malnutrition,  due  to  some 
chronic  constitutional  affection,  as  tuberculosis. 

2.  Fig.  :  A  depraved  or  debased  condition,  as  of  mind, 
cach'in-nate  (kXk'T-nat),  v.  i.  [L.  cachinnare ;  cf.  Gr. 
xa^a^eii/.]  To  laugh  loudly  or  immoderately.  —  cach'in- 
na  tor  (-na'ter),  n.  —  ca-chin'na-to-ry  (kd-kTn'd-to-rT),  a. 
cach'ln  na'tlon(kXk/T-na'shi/.n),?i.  [L.  cachinnatio.]  Loud 
or  immoderate  laughter,  as  of  a  hysterical  person. 

Hideous  grimaces  .  .  .  attended  this  unusual  cachinnation.  Scott 
cach'o-long  (kXsh'o-15ng),  n.  [F.  cacholong ,  said  to  be 
from  Cach ,  the  name  of  a  river  in  Bokhara  -}-  cholon ,  a 
Calmuck  word  for  stone  ;  or  fr.  a  Calmuck  word  meaning 
“  beautiful  stone.”]  Min.  An  opaque  bluish  white  or  pale 
yellow  variety  of  opal,  containing  a  little  alumina, 
ca  chou' (ka'shoo'),  n.  [F.  SeecATECHU.]  1.  Catechu.  Obs. 

2.  A  silvered  aromatic  pill  or  pastil  made  of  licorice,  ca¬ 
shew  nut,  gum,  etc.,  and  used  to  sweeten  the  breath. 

3.  Short  for  cachou  de  Laval. 

ca'chou'  de  La  val'  (de  la'val').  [From  Laval ,  France.] 
A  dyestuff  obtained  by  fusing  sawdust,  bran,  etc.,  with  so¬ 
dium  sulphide.  In  cotton  it  produces  a  brown  very  fast  to 
soaps;  it  is  commonly  used  as  a  bottoming  for  other  dyes, 
cach'rys  (kSk'rts),  n.  [L.,  fr.  Gr.  xdxpv*  catkin.]  1.  An 
ament  or  catkin.  Obs. 


2  [ cap .]  Bot.  A  genus  of  Old  World  apiaoeous  herbs  hav¬ 

ing  flowers  without  an  involucre,  and  a  thick,  spongy,  5- 
ribbed  fruit.  The  seeds  are  pungent  and  carminative, 
ca-chu'cha  (kd-choo'chd),  72.  Incorrectly  ca-chu'ca*  [Sp.] 
An  Andalusian  dance  in  triple  time,  resembling  the  bolero, 
ca-chun'de  (ka-choon'da),  n.  [Sp.]  Med.  A  pastil  or  troche 
of  aromatic  and  other  ingredients,  used  in  India  as  an  anti¬ 
dote,  and  as  a  stomachic  and  autispasmodic. 
ca  cique'  (kd-sek'),  n.  [Sp.,  fr.  the  language  of  Haiti :  cf. 
F.  cacique.']  1.  A  chief  or  petty  king  among  the  natives  of 
the  West  Indies,  Peru,  Mexico,  and  other  parts  of  America. 

2.  Amer.  Hist.  In  the  Fundamental  Constitutions  of  Caro¬ 
lina,  a  county  noble  next  below  the  landgrave  in  rank.  See 
Fundamental  Constitutions. 

3.  Any  of  numerous  tropical  American  orioles  of  the  genus 
Cacicus  (syn.  Cassicus)  or  allied  genera,  having  the  base  of 
the  bill  expanded  into  a  frontal  shield.  Some  are  entirely 
black  in  plumage,  others  are  conspicuously  colored. 

cack  (k&k),  v.  i.  &  t.  [ME.  cakken ,  fr.  L.  cacare ;  akin  to 
Gr.  Ka-KKav ,  and  to  OIr.  cacc  dung.]  To  go  to  stool;  to 
void,  or  discharge  as,  excrement.  Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 
cack.  72.  1.  Act  of  cacking  ;  stool.  Obs. 

2  Human  excrement.  Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 
cack'er  el  (k3k'er-21),  n.  [OF.  caquerel ,  cagarel  (Cotgr.), 
from  the  root  of  E.  cack.]  A  small  Mediterranean  fish 
(i Smarts  gagarella  or  allied  species). 

cack'le  (kak'’l),  v.  i. ;  cack'led  (-’Id) ;  cack'ling  (-ling). 
[ME.  cakelen ;  cf.  LG.  kakeln ,  I).  kakelen,  G.  gackeln , 
gackern  ;  all  of  imitative  origin  ]  1.  To  make  the  sharp, 

broken  noise  or  cry  of  a  hen  or  goose.  (Cf.  gaggle.) 

When  every  goose  ib  cackling.  Shak. 

2.  To  laugh  with  a  noise  like  a  hen’s  cackle  ;  to  giggle. 

3.  To  talk  in  a  silly,  noisy  manner  ;  to  prattle.  Johnson. 
cack'le.  v.  t.  To  utter  or  express  with  cackles, 
cack'le,  n.  Act  or  noise  of  cackling,  as  of  a  hen  or  goose  ; 

fig.,  idle  talk  ;  silly  prattle  ;  empty  loquacity. 

A  buzz  and  cackle  all  around  regarding  the  6ermon.  Thackeray . 
cack'ling,  p.  pr.  d*  vb.  n.  of  cackle. 
cackling  goose,  a  small  variety  of  the  Canada  goose  found 
in  western  North  America. 

cac'O  (kSk'o-).  A  combining  form  from  Greek  *a#cds,  bad  ; 
in  medicine  used  specif,  to  denote  a  vitiated  or  diseased  state. 
cac  o-chym'i  a  (kjk'6-kim'i-o),  ji.  [NL.  ;  Gr.  KaKoxxpia  ; 
ko.k6<;  bad  -f-  juice.]  Med.  A  vitiated  state  of  the 

humors,  or  fluids,  of  the  body,  esp.  of  the  blood.  —  cac  o- 
chym'ic  (-Tk),  cac'o-chym'i-cal  (-T-kal),  a. 
caco-de'mon,  cac  o  dae'mon  (-de'mdn),  n.  [Gr.  *a*o- 
Salfxuii/ ;  xaxo?  bad  -+-  daiy-iov  demon.]  1.  An  evil  spirit ; 
a  devil  or  demon.  Shak. 

2.  Med.  The  nightmare.  Obs. 

3.  Astrol.  The  twelfth  house ;  —  fr.  its  baleful  significance. 

—  cac'o  de  mo'ni  ac,  cac  o  d®  mo'ni  ac  (-de-nio'nT-5k), 
7i.  —  cac  o  de  mon'ic.  cac'o  d®  mon'lc  (  mbn'Tk),  a. 

cac'o-de-mo'ni-a  (-de-mo'nT -d),  or  cac'o-de-mon'o-ma'- 
ni-a  (-mbn'o-ma'nT-d),  n.  [NL.]  Insanity  in  which  the  pa¬ 
tient  has  the  delusion  of  being  possessed  by  an  evil  spirit, 
cac'o-dox  y  (kSk'o-dSk'sT),  72.  [Gr.  *a/coSo£ia  perverted 
opinion  ;  kcdco?  bad  -j-  8o£a  opinion.]  Erroneous  opinion 
or  doctrine  ;  heresy  ;  heterodoxy.  Rare.  —  cac'O  dox'i-an 
(-d5k'sT-dn),  cac'o  dox'i-cal  (-kdl),  a. 

Heterodoxy,  or  what  Luther  calls  cacodoxy.  R.  Turnbull. 
cac'O  dyl  (-dll),  n.  [Gr.  KaKioS-q<;  ill-smelling  (koko<;  bad  -f- 
o£eiv  to  smell)  -j-  - yl .]  (.'hem.  a  An  arsenical  radical, 

As(CH^)2,  whose  compounds  are  noted  for  their  vile  smell 
and  poisonous  properties,  b  A  polymer  of  the  radical,  or 
A82(CHa)4,  a  colorless,  poisonous  liquid  of  offensive  odor. 
cac'O-dyl'ic  (-dTl'Yk),  a.  Chem.  Of,  pert,  to,  or  derived 
from,  cacodyl.  —  cacodylic  acid,  a  crystalline,  deliquescent 
substance,  (CH3)?AsO'OH,  obtained  by  the  oxidation  of 
cacodyl,  and  having  the  properties  of  a  very  stable  acid, 
cacodyl  oxide  Chem.  A  heavy,  oily  liquid,  (AsC2Hr,)20. 
of  stupefying  and  repulsive  odor,  the  chief  constituent  ol 
Cadet’s  liquid. 

cacodyl  sulphide.  Chem.  A  colorless,  oily,  very  inflam¬ 
mable  and  vile-smelling  liquid,  (AsCqH^sS- 
cac'O-e-py  (k5k'o-e-pT  ;  ka-ko'e-pi  ;  277  :  cf.  orthoepy),  n. 
[Gr.  KCLKotneia  faulty  language  ;  koko<;  bad  -f-  e7ros  a  word.] 
Bad  or  incorrect  pronunciation  ;  —  opposed  to  orthoepy.  — 
cac'o-e-pis'tic  (-pTs'tTk),  a. 

cac'O-e'thes  (kSk'o-e'thez),  n.  [L.,  fr.  Gr.  *  cocoas  of  ill 
habits,  to  Kaxorj^e?  an  ill  habit ;  kgocos  bad  -f-  }\Qo<i  habit.] 

1.  A  bad  custom  or  habit ;  an  insatiable  desire  ;  mania  ; 
itch;  as,  ||  ca'co-e'theB  car-pen'di  (kar-pPn'dT),  a  mania  for  find¬ 
ing  fault;  ||  caco-e'thes  lo-quen'dl  (15-kwfn'aT),  mania  for  talk¬ 
ing  ;  |)  ca  co-e'thos  scrl-ben'di  (skrl-bPn'dl),  itch  for  writing. 

2.  Med.  A  bad  quality  or  disposition  in  a  disease  ;  also,  a 
malignant  ulcer.  — cac  o  bth'lc  (-StliTk),  a. 

ca-cog'ra-phy  (kd-kog'rd-ft),  n.  \caco-  -f  -graphy.]  In¬ 
correct  or  bad  writing  (opposed  to  calligraphy)  or  spell¬ 
ing  (opposed  to  orthography).  —  ca-cog'ra-pher  (-fer),  n. 

—  cac'o-graph'lc  (kSk'o-grSf'Tk),  -1-cal  (-T-kSl),  a. 


||  ca'co'let'  (ka'k^'lS'),  n.  [F.]  A  chair,  litter,  or  other 
contrivance  fitted  to  the  back  or  pack  saddle  of  an  animal 
for  carrying  travelers  in  mountainous  districts,  or  for  the 
transportation  of  the  sick  and  wounded  of  an  army, 
ca-col'o-gy  (ka-k51'o-jT),  n.  [caco*  -f-  -logy :  cf.  F .  caco- 
logie.]  Bad  speaking  or  pronunciation;  bad  diction. 
cac'O  mix  le  (kSk'6-mis/’l ;  -mTk's’l),  n.  [Mex.  cacomixtl.] 
A  carnivore  ( Bas - 
sari scus  astutus) 
of  California,  Mex¬ 
ico,  etc.,  related  to 
and  resembling  the  j 
raccoon. 

cac'o  nym  (-nTm), 

72.  [caco-  -f-  Gr. 
owpa  name.]  A 
bad  or  objection¬ 
able  name.  —  cac'- 
o  nym'ic  (  n  T  m'- 
Tk),  a. 

ca-coon'  (kd-koon'), 
a  The  snuffbox 


bean.  West  Indies. 


Cacomixle 


b  A  tropical  American  cucurbitaceous  plant  ( Fevillea  cor - 
difolia)  having  cathartic  seeds. 

ca-coph'o-nous  (kd-kbf'o-mls),  cac  o-pho'ni-ous  (k5k'$- 
fo'nT-ws),  a.  [Gr.  Kaxd'/xuvo?.]  Ill-sounding  ;  harsh- 
sounding.  —  ca  coph'o  nous  ly,  adv. 
ca  coph'o-ny  (kd-kof'6-nT),  n. ;  pi.  -nies  (-nlz).  [Gr. 
Ka.KO(\)i»ivia  ;  /caxo?  bad  -f-  sound.]  Harsh  or  discordant 
sound  ;  discord  ;  specif.,  Rhet.,  an  uncouth  or  disagreeable 
sound  of  words,  owing  to  the  concurrence  of  harsh  letters 
or  syllables  ;  use  of  ill-sounding  words  or  expressions. 
cac'6-plas'tic  (k5k'o-pl5s'tTk),  a.  [caco-  -f-  -plastic.]  Med. 
Showing  a  low  grade  of  organization  ;  defective  in  forma¬ 
tion  ;  as,  cacoplastic  tissue. 

cac'o  sto'ml  a  (-sto'mT-d),  n.  [NL.  ;  caco-  4“  •stoma.'] 
Med.  Diseased  or  gangrenous  condition  of  the  mouth, 
ca-cox'ene  (kd-kSk'sen) )  72.  [caco-  -f-  Gr.  £eVos  guest.] 
ca-COX'e-nite  (-se-nit)  j  Min.  A  hydrous  phosphate  of 
iron  occurring  in  yellow  or  brownish  radiated  tufts, 
cac'o-zyme  (kak'6-zim),  n.  [caco-  -f-  Gr.  £vy.r\  leaven.] 
Med.  Any  disease-producing  microorganism. 

Cac-ta'ce  ®  (kXk-ta'se-e),  72.  pL  [NL.  See  Cactus.]  Bot. 
A  family  of  plants,  the  cactus  family  (order  Opuntiales), 
commonly  recognized  by  their  fleshy  stems  and  branches, 
on  which  the  foliage  leaves  are  replaced  by  scales  or  sharp 
spines.  There  are  about  1,000  species,  comprised  in  20  gen¬ 
era,  all  American,  of  which  the  principal  are  Cereus ,  Cactus , 
and  Opuntia.  The  family  is  sometimes  known  as  Opunti- 
aceae.  —  cac  ta'ceous  (-sms),  a. 

cac'ti-form  (k5k'tT-f6rm),  a.  Shaped  like  a  cactus ;  having 
fleshy  joints  like  those  of  a  cactus. 

Cac'tiis  (-tws),  72.  ;  pi.  E.  cactuses  (-5z  ;  -Tz),  L.  cacti  (-ti). 
[L.,  a  kind  of  prickly  plant,  Gr.  kciktos.]  1.  Bot.  A  genus 
of  plants,  type  of  the  family  Cactaceae,  consisting  of  about 
300  species.  See  Mammillaria. 

2.  [/.  c.]  Any  plant  of  the  family  Cactaceae,  as  the  prickly 
pear  or  the  night-blooming  cereus.  See  Illust.  of  Opuntla, 
Cereus,  Echinocactus,  etc. 

cactus  dahlia.  A  type  of  dahlia  having  the  rays  flat  or 
w  ith  recurved  margins.  The  flower  head  of  the  original 
cactus  dahlia  was  single,  and  resembled  the  crimson  flower  of  the 
cactus  Cereus s/jeciosissimus.  By  hybridization,  the  large  double 
heads  now  exhibit  a  wide  range  of  color  and  many  forms, 
cactus  wren  Either  of  two  large  wrens  of  the  genus 
Heleodytes  of  southwestern  North 
America. 

ca-cu'mi  nal  (kd-ku'mT-ndl),  a.  [L. 
cacumen ,  - minis ,  top,  point.]  Phon. 

Of  certain  consonant  sounds,  formed 
or  articulated  with  the  tip  of  the 
tongue  turned  up  and  back  ;  cerebral  ; 
inverted.  Cf  cerebral,  lingual. 

Cacuminal  articulations  are  found  in 
various  Dravidian  and  Sanskrit  sounds,  w.pn  <  Welta. 

Hnnanf  flip  Rncrliah  »•  '-“P™8  VV  ren  ( neieO- 


dytes  brunneicapil- 
lus).  (J) 


in  some  pronunciations  of  the  English 
in  several  French  and  Swedish  dialects, 
etc.  E.  If.  Scripture. 

cad  (k5d),  72.  [Abbr.  fr.  cadet.]  1.  An  unbooked  pas¬ 
senger  picked  up  on  the  road  by  a  coach  driver  who  appro¬ 
priated  what  he  paid.  Obs. 

2.  An  inferior  assistant  or  confederate,  as  of  a  thimble- 
rigger  (Dial.  Eng.) ;  a  familiar  friend  ;  chum.  Eng. 

3  A  conductor  of  an  omnibus.  Obs.  Eng.  Dickens. 

4.  A  man  or  boy  who  hangs  about  an  English  college  to 
assist  the  students  in  sports ;  hence,  at  Oxford,  a  town  lad 
who  does  the  same,  and,  contemptuously,  any  townsman. 

5.  A  lowbred,  presuming  person  ;  a  mean,  vulgar  fellow. 

Colloq.  Thackeray. 

cad,  v.  i. ;  cad'ded  ;  cad'ding.  To  act  as  a  cad. 


cab'rit,  cab'ret.  [Cf.  F.  cabri , 
Sp.  cabrito ,  kid,  dim.  of  cobra 
goat.l  The  pronghorn  antelope. 
Cab'se-eU kilb'sP-gl).  D.  Bib. 
ca-bu'Ja  (ka-boo'ya).  Var.  of 
CABUYA. 

Ca'bul  (ka'bfil  ;  -b<361).  Bib. 
cabul.  cable.  [clover. I 
Cabul  clover.  Var.  of  Kabul| 
cab'urn  (kftb'tfrn),  n.  Naut.  A 
email  line  made  of  spun  yarn, 
as  to  bind  cables,  etc.  Obs. 
ca-bu'ya  (kd-boo'yd),  n.  [Sp. 
cabuya.  cabuja ,  prop.,  agave.] 
The  giant  lily  or  its  fiber, 
nabyr.  +  carer. 

Oa'ca  (ka'kd),  n.  See  Cacus. 
:a-caB'mi-a  (kd-se'mT-a  ;  ka- 
ice'mY-d).  Var.  of  cach.emia. 
2a  ca-fue'go(  X/j.ka'kti-fwa'go), 
,i.  Also  ca  ca-fu'go.  [Sp.  cagar 
to  cack,  or  L. cacare.  -f  Sp.  fuego 
fire.l  A  spitfire  ;  boaster.  Obs. 
or  R. 

H  ca  ca-hua'te  (k'^ka-wa/ta),  n. 
[Amer.  Sp.]  =_cana  dulce  b. 
ca-ca'ine  (ka-ka'In;  -en;  lK4),n. 
Also  -In.  [From  cacao.]  The¬ 
obromine. 

Cac'a-Ja'o  (k  ft  k'd-j  a'o).  n. 
[NL.,  ir.  Pg.  cacajao .  a  monkey 
of  this  genus.  1  Zbnl.  The  genus 
consisting  of  tne  ounkaris. 
cacam,  n.  THeb.  A7?aA:am.]  A 
wise  or  skillful  man  ;  —  a  J ewish 
title.  Obs 

cacao  butter  See  cacao,  2. 
eacarootch.  cockroach. 


ca-ca'tion(ka-ka'shun),  n.  [See 
cack.]  Defecation, 
cacato.  +  cockatoo 
cac'a-to-ry  (ktt  k'a-to-r  Y),  a. 
[See  cack.]  Med.  Diarrheal; 
as.  cacatory  fever. 

[j  Cac  a-tu'a  (kftk'a-tQ'd),  n. 
[NL.  See  cockatoo.]  Zool.  A 
genus  of  parrots  containing  the 
typical  cockatoos,  the  type  of  a 
subfamily,  Cac/a-tu-i'nae  (-ttl- 
I'ne).  See  cockatoo. 
Cac'ca-bia  (kftk'd-bls),  n.  [NL., 
fr.  Gr.  KciKKa/3 1?  partridge.] 
Zonl.  A  genus  of  Old  World 
partridges.  See  partridge. 
cacchen.  ^  catch. 
cacchepolle.  +  catchpole. 

Lcac'cia  (kiit'cha),  n.  [It.] 
it.,  the  chase  ;  specif.,  a  poem 
celebrating  the  chase, 
cace.  +  case. 

ca-cem'pha-ton,  n.  [Gr.  KaKep- 
<f>aTO<;  (neut.  -or)  ill-sounding.] 
A  cacophonous  expression.  Ohs. 
each-  Obs.  or  ref.  sp.  var.  of 
catch. 

II  ca-cha'ga  (ka-sha'sii),  n.  [Pg.] 
Rum,  esp.  white  rum. 
cache.  +  catch. 
ca-chec'ti-cal.  a.  =  cachectic. 
ca-che'mi-a.  ca-che'mic.  Vars. 

of  CACH.EMIA,  CACH  .EM  IC. 

||  cache -peigne'  (kash/prn'v,)1 
n.  [F.,  lit.,  comb  hider.]  Mil¬ 
linery.  Trimming  placed  at  the 
back  of  a  hat  on  the  under  side. 


cachepol.  +  catchpole. 
ca'che-re,  n.  [OF.  cachidre, 
chacidre ,  nom.  of  cacheor ,  chn- 
ceor.  fr.  cachier ,  dial,  of  chacier 
to  chase.]  A  hunter.  Obs. 
ca'che-rel,  n.  [Cf.  cachere.] 
A  cntehpole.  Ohs. 
ca  chi  bon'  (ka'she'boo'  ;  E. 
kash'T-buo),  7i.  [F.,  fr.  a  native 
name.]  An  aromatic  resin  ob¬ 
tained  from  thegumbo  limbo. 

II  ca  chi-ca'ta  ( k^chf-ka'tii),  n. 
The  common  grunt  ( Hietyiulon 
plumieri).  West  Indies. 

ca-chi'la  (ka-ehe'lii),  n.  [ Vi- 
sayan.J  A  white  man.  Phil.  I. 
ca-chi'na<  -nii).  Var. of  kachina 
||  ca-chi'ri  (kd-she'rf ),  n.  [F.  or 
Sp  j  A  fermented  liquor  made 
in  Cayenne  from  manioc  root, 
cach'o-lot.  Var.  of  cachalot. 
II  ca  chot' (ki'sho'),  72.  [F.]  A 
dungeon. 

ca-chu'cho  (ka-choo'cho),  n. 
[Amer.  Sp.]  A  red  West  Indian 
snapper  (Etelis  oculatus). 

I]  ca-ci'ca  (kii-the'ka  ;  138),  n. 
[Sp.]  The  wife  of  a  cacique. 
Cac'i-cuB  (kfts'Y-k?78),  n.  [NL., 
fr.  cacique.']  Zonl.  A  genus  of 
tropical  American  birds  of  the 
family  Icteridae,  consisting  of 
the  typical  caciques  or  cassi- 
cans. 

ca-ci'quiam  (kd-sek'Yz‘m),  n. 
Domination  by  petty  chiefs  who 
form  a  privileged  class, 
cack'l.  Cackle.  Ref.  Sp. 


cack'ld.  Cackled.  Ref.  Sn. 
cack'ler,  n.  One  that  cackles, 
ca-co'  (kd-ko'),  n.  Mining.  A 
sugarlike  variety  of  quartz 
found  with  gold.*  Brazil. 
cac'o-chy  my  (kak'ti-kl^Y),  n. 
Med.  Cacochymia. 
cac  o-de-mo'ni-al.  n.  Of  or  pert 
to  a  cacodemon.  Obs.  [J?are.| 
cac  o-de'mon-ize.  v.  t.  See  -ize.| 
cac-o'dor-ous  ( kflk-o'der-us),  a. 
[rnco-  -f-  odorous.]  Malodorous, 
cac  o-dyl'ate  <  kftK/i‘*-dYl'at),  n 
Chem.  A  salt  of  cacodvlic  acid, 
cacoe-con'o-my  (kakvP-k5n'(5- 
mY),  n.  [Gr.  Kcucoccopofxo?  bad 
steward.]  Bad  economy.  Rare. 
cacofogo.  cacafuego.  (Sp.  I 
ca-cof'o-ny.  Cacophony.  Ref. \ 
cac^o-ga-lac'ti-a  (kaic-'C-gd- 
lak'shY-d),  n.  [NL.  ;  caco-  + 
Gr.  ya\a ,  ya.Aa.KTos,  milk.] 
Med.  Bad  condition  of  th«  milk, 
cac  o-gas'tric,  a.  [caco-  -f  gas¬ 
tric.]  Having  bad  digestion'.  R. 
cac  o-gen'e-sia,  n.  [caco-  4- 
genesis  ]  Med.  Any  abnormal 
formation  ;  monstrosity.  [Sp.\ 
ca-cog'ra-fy.  Cacograpny.  Ref.  | 
cac'o-ma-gi'cian  (-ma-jTsh'dn), 
n.  An  evil  magician, 
ca'co-mia^le.  ca'co-mlx'l.  ca'- 
co -mix  tie  (in  Mexican  words 
“  x  ”  often  has  the  sound  of 
“*”)•  Vars.  of  CACOMIXLE. 
cac^o-phon'ic  (kak/C-fbn'Yk), 
cac  o-phon'i-cal  (-f5n'Y-kdl),  a. 


Cacophonous.  — cal-ly.  adv 
ca-coph'o-nize  (kd-kOf'C-nTz), 
v.  t.  'I’o  make  cacophonous.  R. 
cac  o-rhyth'mic.  cac  or-rhyth'- 
mic  (kale  o-rYth'mYk),  a.  [Gr. 
Ka<oppv0p.o<;  in  had  time.] 
Characterized  by  bad  rhythm. R. 
ca-cos'mi-a  (kd-k6z'mY-a),  n. 
[NL.,  fr.  Gr.  #ca/co<r/uia.]  An 
offensive  odor  ;  stench. 
cac/o-so'mi-um  (kak'fi-so'mY- 
ftm),  n.;  pi.  -mi  a  (-a).  [NL.;  caco- 
4-  Gr.  awpa  body.]  A  hospital 
for  incurables,  as  lepers. 
cac'o-tech/ny  (kak'o-tek'nY),  n. 
[Gr.  KaKOT€\i/Ca.]  A  corruption 
or  corrupt  state  of  art  Rare. 
ca-coth'e-siB  (kd-khth'P-?Y8),  n. 
[NL.  ;  caco -  4-  Gr.  0e<7i9  a  plac¬ 
ing.]  Med.  Faulty  position  of 
any  part  of  the  body, 
ca^cot'ro-phy  (kd-k6t'rft-ff),  n. 
[Gr.  KaKOTpofyia.]  Med.  Mal¬ 
nutrition. 

cac'o-type,  n.  [caco-  4-  type.] 
Poor  or  imperfect  representation 
in  print.  Chas.  Reade. 

cac  o-zeal',  n.  [Gr.  koko^Xov, 
/ca*o£VjAia.  ]  Obs.  1.  Bad  af¬ 
fectation  ;  bad  or  unhappy  imi¬ 
tation,  as  in  composition.  * 

2.  Bad  or  misdirected  zeal. 

—  cac  o-zeal'ona,  a. 
cacquet.  n.  [Y.caquet.]  Cackle  ; 
talk.  Obs. 

Cac-ta'lea  (kftk-ta'lez),  n.  pi. 


[NL.l  Bot.  a  In  Lindley’s  clas¬ 
sification,  an  alliance  including 
the  cacti,  b  Syn.  of  Opuntia¬ 
les.  —  cac'tal,  a.  Obs 
cactus  fig.  The  Indian  fig. 
ca-cu'mi-nate  (kd-ku'mY-nat), 
v.  t.  [L.  cacuminatus,  p.  p.  of 
cacuminare  to  point,  fr.  cacu¬ 
men  point.]  To  make  sharp  or 
pointed.  Ohs.  or  R.  —  ca-cu  ml- 
na'tion  (-na'shtfn),  n.  Obs.  or  R. 
ca-cu  'mi-nous  (-nfis).  a.  Point¬ 
ed  ;  having  a  pyramidal  top  ;  — 
said  of  trees.  Rare. 
ca'cur  (ka'kwr  ;  k&k'wr),  n.  A 
South  African  cucurbitaceous 
vine  ( Cucurnis  mi/riocarpus)  ; 
also,  its  emetic  fruit. 

Ca'cus  (ka'ktfs),  n.  [L.]  Rom. 
Myth.  A  thieving,  crafty  giant, 
6on  of  Vulcan,  slain  by  Hercu¬ 
les  in  his  cave  in  the  Aventine, 
where  he  had  hidden  the  cattle 
of  Geryon.  In  Rome  an  obscure 
goddes's,  Ca'ca,  had  an  altar,  and 
the  two  probably  represent  a 
pair  of  ancient  Italian  divinities, 
cad.  +  CADE. 

cad,  n.  A  cicada.  Australia. 
cad.  n.  A  caddis  worm.  Chiefly 
Dial.  Eng. 

II  ca'da  ca-bel'lo  ha'ce  bu  aom'- 
bra  en  el  8ue_^lo  (ka'feha  ka- 

b?l 'yo  ii'tha  s<x>  sSm'brii  5n  51 
swa'lo;  138,148, 194).  (  Sp.]  Every 
hair  makes  its  shadow  on  the 
ground. 

cadace.  +  caddis. 


ale,  senate,  eftre,  itm,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofa;  eve,  $vent,  find,  recent,  maker;  Ice,  Ill;  old,  6bey,  orb,  6dd,  s8ft,  cdnnect ;  use,  unite,  urn,  Up,  circus,  menu ; 

D  Foreign  Word.  +  Obsolete  Variant  of.  4-  combined  with.  =  equals. 
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CADRANS 


Co  fids-' tral  (V  i-dXs'tral),  a.  [F.]  Of,  pertaining  to,  or 
r  the  purpose  of  making,  a  cadastre  ;  of  or  pertaining  to 
landed  property,  esp.  as  to  its  extent,  value,  and  ownership, 
cadastre  s’-vey,  map,  or  plan,  strictly,  a  survey,  map,  or 
1’1-n  r  t  •  urpose  of  making  a  cadastre  ;  hence,  com¬ 
monly,  one  de  on  a  large  scale  (usually  of  55^0,  that  is, 

about  twenty  ive  inches  to  the  mile  or  a  square  inch  to  the 
acre)  so  as  to  represent  exactly  the  relative  positions  and 
dimensions  <  objects  and  estates, 
cad  a?  tra'Hon  (kSd'as-tra'shun),  n.  Act  or  process  of 
making  a  cadastre  or  cadastral  survey, 
ca  das  Ire  )  (k.i-dis'ter),  n.  [F.  cadastre. ]  An  official 
ca  uas'ter  I  statement  or  register  of  the  quantity,  value, 
and  ownership  of  real  estate  for  the  apportionment  of  taxes, 
ca-da'ver  (ka-da'ver),  n.  [L.,  fr.  cadere  to  fall.]  A  dead 
body,  esp.  a  human  one,  as  for  dissection  ;  a  corpse, 
ea-dav'er-ic  (kd-dSv'er-Tk  ;  277),  a.  1.  Of,  pertaining  to, 
or  resembling,  a  cadaver,  or  the  changes  produced  by  death ; 
cadaverous  ;  as,  cadaveric  rigidity. 

2.  Due  to  contact  with  cadavers  ;  as,  cadaveric  poisoning, 
cadaveric  alkaloid.  Chem.  =  ptomaine. 
ca  dav'er-ine  ( ka-d5v'er-Tn  ;  -en;184),  ».  Also -In.  [From 
cadaver.]  Chem.  A  sirupy,  nontoxic  ptomaine,  C5HUN2 
(chemically  pentamethylene  diamine),  formed  in  putrefac¬ 
tion  of  flesh,  etc. 

ca  dav'er-ous  (-ms),  a.  [L.  cadaverosus.]  Of  or  pertain¬ 
ing  to,  or  having  the  qualities  of,  a  dead  body  ;  specif.,  of 
the  color  of  a  dead  human  body  ;  pale  ;  ghastly  ;  as,  a  ca¬ 
daverous  look.  “The  scent  cadaverous.”  Young. — ca- 
dav'er-ous  ly,  adv.  —  ca  dav'er  ous  ness.  n. 
cad'die,  cad'dy  (k&d'T),  n.  Also  cadie ,  cady ,  caw  die,  etc. 
[See  cadet.]  1.  Mil.  A  cadet.  Obs.  Scot. 

2.  One  who  waits  about  for  chances  to  do  errands  or  other 
odd  jobs ;  specif.,  one  of  the  Edinburgh  commissionaires  of 
the  18th  century.  Scot. 

3.  A  lad  ;  young  fellow.  Scot. 

4.  An  attendant  who  carries  a  golf  player’s  clubs,  etc. 

5.  A  slouch  hat.  A  ustralia. 

cad'dis,  cad'dice  (kSd'Ts),  n.  [ME.  caddas ,  Scot,  caddis 
lint,  caddes  a  kind  of  woolen  cloth.  Of.  Gael,  cada ,  ca- 
dadh,  a  kind  of  cloth,  cotton,  fustian,  W.  cadas,  F.  &  Pr. 
cadis  serge.]  1.  Shreds,  as  floss  silk,  cotton  wool,  or  lint. 
Obs.,  Dial.  Eng.,  or  Scot. 

2.  Worsted  yarn  ;  crewel;  specif.,  a  kind  of  worsted  rib¬ 
bon  or  binding,  used  for  garters,  etc.  Shak. 

3.  [F.  cadw.]  A  kind  of  fabric ;  now,  a  kind  of  coarse 
woolen  stuff  or  serge. 

caddis,  cad'dice,  n.  [E.dial.  caddy, cadew.]  A  caddis  worm, 
cad'dis  fly  Any  of  certain  insects  having  (except  in  one 
genus)  aquatic  1  a  r  v  ae 
called  caddis  worms  (see 
caddis  worm).  They  are 
included  in  the  Neurop- 
tera,  or  constitute  the 
order  Trichoptera.  They 
have  four  membranous 
wings  more  or  less 
clothed  with  hairs,  rudi¬ 
mentary  mouth  parts, 
and  slender,  many-joint- 
ed  antennae.  The  pupas 
resemble  the  adults  and 
become  active  before  the 
last  molt.  In  some  clas-  European  Caddis  Fly  ( Phryganea 
sifications  the  caddis  flies  striata).  ($) 

constitute  one  family  (Phryganeidae),  in  others,  several 
families. 

Cad'dish  (kSd'Tsh),  a.  Like  a  cad  ;  lowbred  and  presum¬ 
ing-  —  cad'dish-ly,  adv.  —  cad'dish-ness,  n. 

caddis  worm.  The  wormlike  aquatic  larva  of  a  caddis  fly. 
They  generally  live  in  (and  drag  around  as 
they  move)  cylindrical,  sometimes  curved 
or  spiral,  cases  or  tubes  of  silk  covered  ex¬ 
ternally  with  pieces  of  shells,  fine  gravel, 
bits  of  wood,  straw,  etc.  The  larger  forms 
are  used  as  bait  by  anglers.  Most  of  them 
feed  on  vegetable  substances,  but  a  few  are 
carnivorous  and  spin  a  sort  ol  net  before  the 
opening  of  their  tube  to  catch  their  prey. 

Cad'do  (ka'do),  n.  ;  pi.  -does  (-doz).  An  In¬ 
dian  of  the  principal  tribe  of  the  southern  di¬ 
vision  of  the  Caddoan  stock.  Their  original 
habitat  was  in  Louisiana,  Arkansas,  and  Texas, 
esp.  along  or  near  the  Red  River,  but  they  later 
removed  to  Indian  Territory.  The  Caddoes  were 
noted  for  their  fine  bows. 

Cad'do-an  (k5d'$-dn),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  Caddis  Worm, 
a  linguistic  stock  of  North  American  Indians  somewhat  en- 
including  the  Caddo  and  Wichita  tribes  in  larged-  «It8 
the  south, the  Pawnees  formerly  in  Nebraska,  cu8e’  na  * 81ze‘ 
and  the  Arikaras  in  North  Dakota.  They  are  brave  and 
sturdy  plainsmen,  but  more  sedentary  and  agricultural 
than  neighboring  stocks,  preferring  lodges  of  logs  and 
earth  or  grass-thatched  houses  to  the  tepee  of  the  prairies, 
cad'dow  (dial,  kad'o),  7?.  [ME.  cadawe,  prob.  fr.  ca  chough 
-f-  daw  jackdaw ;  cf.  Gael,  cadhag ,  cathag.  Cf.  chough, 
daw,  n.]  A  jackdaw.  Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 
cad'dy  (kSd'T),  n.  ;  pi.  -dies  (-Tz).  [Earlier  spelt  catty ,  fr. 
Malay  kali  a  weight  of  pounds.  Cf.  catty.]  A  small 
box,  can,  or  chest,  orig.  one  in  which  to  keep  tea. 
cade  (kad),  n.  [F.,  fr.  Pr. ;  cf.  LL.  cada.]  A  European 
juniper  (Juniperus  oxycedrus).  Its  wood  yields  by  destruc¬ 
tive  distillation  a  thick,  black,  tarry  liquid  known  as  oil  of 
cade,  used  locally  in  skin  diseases. 

cade,  a.  [Cf.  ME.  cad,  kod,  lamb,  also  cosset,  coddle.] 
Left  by  the  mother  and  bred  by  hand  ;  pet. 

lie  brought  his  cade  lamb  with  him.  Sheldon. 
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cade  (kad),  v.  t.  To  bring  up  by  hand,  or  with  tenderness  ; 
to  coddle  ;  to  pet.  Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng.  Johnson. 

cade,  n.  a  A  cade  animal,  as  a  lamb  or  foal ;  a  pet.  b  A 
spoiled  or  indulged  child.  Dial.  Eng. 
cade,  n.  [L.  cadus  jar,  Gr.  xafios.]  A  barrel,  cask,  or  keg  ; 
esp.,  a  small  barrel  for  herrings ;  hence,  a  measure  of  her¬ 
rings,  being  the  number  contained  in  a  cade.  It  was  orig¬ 
inally  720,  later  500,  and  of  sprats  1 ,000.  Obs.  Shak. 
ca-delle'  (ku-d§l'),  n.  [F.,  fr.  Pr.  cadello  ;  cf.  L.  catella , 
fern,  of  catellus  little  dog,  whelp.]  The  larva  or  adult  of 
a  beetle  (Tenebroides  mauritanicus ),  very  destructive  to 
provisions,  esp.  in  granaries.  See  grain  beetle,  Illust. 
ca'dence  (ka'dens),  n.  [ME.  cadence,  cadens,  LL.  cadentia 
a  falling,  fr.  L.  cadere  to  fall ;  cf.  F.  cadence.  It.  cadenza. 
See  chance.]  1.  a  Rhythmical  flow  of  language  ;  rhythm  ; 
meter.  “  Golden  cadence  of  poesy.  ”  Shak.  Chaucer,  b  The 
measure  or  beat  of  any  rhythmical  motion,  as  music,  danc¬ 
ing,  or  marching. 

2.  a  A  fall  of  the  voice  in  reading  or  speakiug,  esp.  at  the 
end  of  a  sentence,  b  The  general  or  a  rhythmical  modu¬ 
lation  of  the  voice,  or  the  modulation  of  any  sound  ;  as, 
music  of  bells  in  cadence  sweet ;  also,  national  or  charac¬ 
teristic  accent  in  speech. 

The  accents  .  .  .  were  in  passion's  tenderest  cadence.  Scott. 

3.  Music.  The  close  or  fall  of  a  strain  ;  specif.,  a  subsiding 

of  melody  or 
chord  se¬ 
quence,  with 
or  without 
fall  in  pitch, 
to  a  harrnon- 
ic  close  or 
point  of  rest ;  Cadence. 

a  sequence  of  chords,  ending  a  phrase  or  period  with  an  ef¬ 
fect  of  partial  or  total  harmonic  completion.  A  cadence  is 
major  or  minor  according  as  it  ends  on  a  major  or  minor 
chord,  and  extended  when  the  two  chords  determining  it 
are  led  up  to  by  a  formula  of  preliminary  chords.  An  au¬ 
thentic  cadence  is  formed  by  the  resolution  of  the  domi¬ 
nant,  or  dominant  seventh,  chord  to  the  tonic ;  a  plagal 
cadence,  by  that  of  the  subdominant  chord  to  the  tonic  ;  a 
mixed  cadence,  by  the  chord  sequence,  subdominant,  domi¬ 
nant,  tonic.  A  perfect  cadence,  authentic  or  plagal,  has 
both  chords  in  fundamental  position,  with  the  soprano 
ending  on  the  tonic.  Any  other  arrangement  of  the  parts 
gives  an  imperfect  cadence,  which  sometimes  also  designates 
a  half  cadence,  one  formed  by  a  sequence  of  the  tonic  chord 
to  the  dominant.  A  deceptive,  false,  interrupted,  or  sus¬ 
pended  cadence  is  a  cadence  (so  called)  on  an  unexpected  or 
foreign  chord,  evading  the  final  close. 

4.  Music,  a  A  concluding  strain,  b  A  trill  or  other  clos¬ 
ing  embellishment. 

5.  Man.  Harmony  and  proportion  in  motions. 

6.  Harmony,  as  of  colors.  Swinburne. 

7.  In  the  Latin  literal  sense,  act,  state,  or  manner  of  fall¬ 
ing  or  sinking.  Obs. 

Now  was  the  sun  in  western  cadence  low.  Milton. 
8yn.  — See  rhythm. 

ca'dence,  v.  t. ;  ca'denced  (-denst);  ca'denc-ing  (-den- 
sTng).  To  put  into  cadence  or  rhythm.  Rare. 

These  parting  numbers,  cadenced  by  my  grief.  Philips. 
ca'denced  (ka'dcnst),  p.  a.  Performed  in,  or  characterized 
by,  cadence  ;  rhythmical.  Lowell. 

ca'den-cy  (ka'den-sT),  n.  1.  Cadence,  or  rhythmical  flow. 
2.  Her.  Descent  of  a  younger  branch  of  a  family  from  the 
main  line  ;  status  of  a  cadet,  or  member  of  a  younger  branch. 
A  figure  on  a  shield  indicating  the  position  of  a  cadet  with 
respect  to  a  chief  is  called  a  mark  of  cadency.  The  English 
marks  of  cadency  are  the  label ,  crescent ,  mullet,  martlet,  an¬ 
il  ulet ,  fleur-de-lis ,  rose,  cross  moline ,  and  double  qri  art  erf  oil, 
indicating  the  first,  second,  and  so  on  to  the  ninth,  sons. 
Tims  a  mullet  on  a  label  would  indicate  the  third  son  of  the 
eldest  son  of  the  chief  of  the  family.  See  difference,  Her. 
ca'dent  (ka'dcnt),  a.  [L.  cadens,  - entis ,  p.  pr.  of  cadere  to 
fall.]  1.  Falling.  Obs.  or  Archaic.  “Cadent  tears.”  Shak. 

2.  Astrol.  Descending  ;  specif.,  designating  the  four  houses 
(the  third,  sixth,  ninth,  and  twelfth)  in  which  a  planet  is 
weak  in  its  influence  on  the  native. 

3.  Having  cadence,  or  rhythmical  fall.  Emerson. 

ca'dent,  n.  In  old  English  music,  one  of  the  graces. 

ca  den'za  (kd-dSnt'sd  ;  ka-dgn'zd),  n.  [It.] 

Music.  A  parenthetic  flourish  or  flight  of 
ornament  in  the  course  of  an  aria,  concerto, 
or  other  solo  piece,  commonly  just  before 
the  final  cadence  or  a  final  section, 
ca'der,  ca'dar  (ka'der),  n.  [W.  cadair, 
coder,  chair,  cadair  fagu  cradle,  or  Corn. 
coder  (for  sense  3).]  Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 

1.  A  child’s  cradle. 

2.  A  grain  cradle. 
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3.  A  small  wooden  frame  on  which  a  fishing  line  is  wound, 
ca  det'  (kd-dSt'),  n.  [F.  cadet  a  younger  or  the  youngest 
son  or  brother,  Pr.  capdet,  dim.  fr.  L.  rapid  head  ;  i.  e.,  a 
smaller  head  of  the  family,  after  the  first  or  eldest.  See 
chief;  cf.  cad,  caddie.]  1.  A  younger  brother  or  son; 
the  youngest  son  ;  a  younger  branch  of  a  family,  ora  mem¬ 
ber  of  such  a  branch. 

The  cadet  of  an  ancient  and  noble  family.  Wood. 
2  a  A  gentleman  who  enlisted  in  a  regiment,  as  a  volun¬ 
teer  private,  to  acquire  military  skill  and  obtain  a  com¬ 
mission.  Obs.  except  Hist,  b  A  youth  appointed  to  the 
English  colonial  civil  service  after  a  competitive  examina¬ 
tion,  esp.  in  the  colonies  of  Ceylon,  Straits  Settlements, 
and  Hongkong  (collectively  known  as  the  “  Eastern  ca¬ 


dets  ”),  and  in  New  Zealand  ;  also,  formerly,  a  junior  in  the 
civil  service  of  the  English  East  India  Company,  c  A 
young  man  in  training  for  military  or  naval  service;  esp., 
a  pupil  in  a  military  or  naval  school,  as  at  West  Point, 
Annapolis,  or  Woolwich. 

Students  at  Annapolis  are,  since  a  change  in  the  law 
m  1902,  officially  called  midshipmen. 

3.  In  New  Zealand  :  a  A  young  man  who  lives  and  works 
on  a  sheep  station,  to  learn  sheep  farming,  his  instruction 
being  paid  for.  b  Occasionally,  a  junior  member  of  the 
staff  of  a  large  business  concern. 

4  A  young  man  who  makes  a  business  of  ruining  girls  to 
put  them  in  brothels.  Slang ,  New  York  Citif. 

Ca  det’s'  flu'id  or  liq'uid  (ka'dgz').  Also  Cadet’s  fum¬ 
ing  liquid-  Chem.  A  poisonous,  stinking  liquid  first  ob¬ 
tained  in  1760  by  the  French  chemist  L.  D.  Cadet  de  Gassi- 
court  by  distilling  arsenious  acid  with  potassium  acetate. 
It  consists  chiefly  of  cacodyl  oxide,  ana  is  spontaneously 
inflammable  owing  to  the  presence  of  cacodyl, 
ca-det'ship  (kd-dgt'shTp),  n.  The  position,  rank,  or  com¬ 
mission  of  a  cadet ;  as,  to  get  a  cadetship. 

II  ca  dette'  (ka'dgt'),  n.  [F.,  fern,  of  cadet.]  1.  A  younger 
daughter  or  sister. 

2.  A  woman  appointed  to  the  civil  service  after  a  competi¬ 
tive  examination.  Neiv  Zealand. 

cadge  (kSj ;  dial,  also  kaj),  v.  t.  &  i. ;  cadged  (kSjd) ; 
cadg'ing.  [Cf.  Scot,  cache,  caich,  cadge ,  to  toss,  drive, 
ME.  cachen  to  drive,  catch,  caggen  to  bind.  Cf.  cadger.] 

1.  To  carry,  as  a  burden.  Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng.  <fc*  Scot. 

2.  To  hawk  or  peddle,  as  fish,  pbultry,  etc.  Dial. 

3.  To  intrude  or  live  on  another  meanly;  to  sponge;  to 
beg,  or  get  by  begging.  Dial,  or  Slang,  Eng.  Kipling. 

cadge,  7i.  [Cf.  2d  cadger.]  Hawking.  A  circular  frame 
on  which  cadgers  carry  hawks  for  sale, 
cadg'er  (kXj'er),  n.  [From  -cadge,  v.  ;  cf.  codger.]  1.  A 
carrier.  Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng.  &  Scot. 

2  A  packman  or  itinerant  huckster  ;  hawker. 

3-  One  who  gets  his  living  by  trickery  or  begging.  “  The 
gentleman  cadger .”  Dickens. 

cadg'er,  n.  [OF.  eagier  one  who  sells  caged  hawks.  Cf. 
cage.]  Hawking.  One  who  carries  hawks  on  a  cadge, 
cadg'y  (-T),  a.  [Cf.  E.  dial,  kedge,  ME.  kygqe.]  Cheer¬ 
ful  ;  mirthful ;  also,  wanton  ;  lustful.  Scot.  <£*  Dial.  Eng. 
ca'di  (ka'dT  ;  ka'dT),  n.  [Ar.  qdifi.  Cf.  alcalde.]  An  in¬ 
ferior  magistrate  or  judge  among  the  Mohammedans,  usu¬ 
ally  the  judge  of  a  town  or  village. 

ca  di-les'ker  (kii'dT-l^s'ker),  n.  [Ar.  qadl  judge  -j-  aPas- 
ker  the  army,  Per.  leshker.]  A  chief  judge  in  the  Turkish 
empire.  His  jurisdiction  orig.  extended  to  the  cases  of 
soldiers. 

cad'l-nene  (k3d'T-neu),  n.  [NL.  cadinum  in  oleum  cadinum 
oil  from  the  juniper.  Cf.  cade  juniper.]  Chem.  An  oily 
hydrocarbon  of  the  sesquiterpene  class,  C16H24,  found  in 
the  oils  of  cubebs  and  patchouli. 

cadj'an  (kaj'dn),  7i.  Also  cajan.  [Malay  kajang  a  kind  of 
waterproof  matting.]  1.  Interwoven  coco-palm  leaves, 
used  for  thatching. 

2.  A  strip  of  fan-palm  leaf,  as  of  the  talipot,  used  to  write 
upon  ;  also,  the  writing  itself,  as  a  letter. 

Cad  me'an  (k5d-n  e'an),  a.  Also  Cad-maB'an  (-me'fin), 
Cad'ml  an  (k5d'mT-an).  [L.  Cadmeus ,  Gr.  KaS/u eio?,  from 
Kofijnc?  (L.  Cadmus),  which  perh.  means  lit.,  a  man  from 
the  East ;  cf.  Heb.  qedem  east.]  Of  or  pert,  to  Cadmus ;  as, 
the  Cadmean  letters,  forming  the  earliest  Greek  alphabet. 
Cadmean  victory,  a  victory  that  ruins  the  victors  as  well 
as  the  vanquisned ;  — proD.  referring  to  the  mutual  slay¬ 
ing  of  the  soldiers  sprung  from  the  dragon’s  teeth  sown  by 
Cadmus,  or  to  the  fratricidal  war  of  Polynices  and  Eteocles. 
cad'mi  a  (kXd'mT-d),  n.  [L.  cadmia  calamine,  Gr.  Katyeia. 
Cf.  calamine.]  Min.  a  Calamine.  Obs.  b  An  oxide  of 
zinc  which  collects  on  the  sides  of  zinc-subliming  furnaces, 
cad'mic  (kSd'mTk),  a.  Chem.  Pertaining  to,  derived  from, 
or  containing,  cadmium. 

cad'mi-um  (k5d'mT-?lm),  n.  [NL.  See  cadmia.]  Chem. 
A  tin-white,  malleable,  ductile  metal,  capable  of  a  high  pol¬ 
ish,  and  emitting  a  crackling  sound  when  bent.  Sp.  gr., 
8.6  ;  melting  point,  about  320°  C.  (608°  F.) ;  boiling  point, 
about  778°  C.  (1432°  F.).  Symbol,  Cd ;  atomic  weight,  112.4. 
Cadmium  occurs  in  tne  rather  rare  mineral  greenockite 
(CdS)  and  also  in  small  amounts  in  ores  of  zinc,  from  which 
metal  it  is  separated  by  fractional  distillation.  It  was  dis¬ 
covered  by  Stromeyer  in  1817.  It  is  used  in  making  fusible 
alloys  and  an  amalgam  for  filling  teeth,  and  in  electroplat¬ 
ing.  Chemically,  cadmium  is  bivalent,  forming  but  one 
oxide,  CdO  (of  characteristic  brown  color),  a  basic  hydrox¬ 
ide,  Cd(OH)2,  the  salts  CdCL  and  CdS04l  etc.  It  is  soluble 
in  dilute  acids,  and  when  heated  in  air  it  burns,  yielding 
the  oxide.  All  its  soluble  compounds  are  poisonous, 
cadmium  yellow.  A  pigment  composed  of  cadmium  sul¬ 
phide,  CdS,  and  varying  in  hue  from  lemon  yellow  to  orange 
(in  the  latter  case  often  called  cadmium  orange). 

Cad'mus  (kad'mws),  n.  [L.,  fr.  Gr.  Kafyo?.]  Gr.  Myth. 
A  son  of  Agenor,  king  of  Phoenicia,  and  brother  of  Europa. 
He  became  the  founder  of  Thebes  in  Boeotia,  where  he 
killed  a  dragon,  the  teeth  of  which,  when  he  had  sowm 
them,  produced  armed  men,  who  fought  one  another  until 
only  five  were  left.  These  became  the  ancestors  of  the  The¬ 
ban  families.  Cadmus  was  regarded  as  the  inventor  of 
many  useful  arts  and  the  introducer  of  the  alphabet  from 
Phoenicia  into  Greece.  He  married  Harmonia.  daughter  of 
Ares  and  Aphrodite,  and  was  father  of  Agave,  Autonoe,  Ino, 
and  Semele.  Cf.  Academus. 

cad'rans  (k5d'ranz),  7i.  [Cf.  F.  cadran  quadrant.  Cf.  quad¬ 
rant.]  An  instrument  with  a  graduated  disk  by  means  of 
which  gems  are  cut  to  measured  angles. 


c&-dam'ba  (kd-d&m'ba),  n. 
[Tamil  &  Canarese  kadamba , 
fr  Skr.  kadamba .  1  An  East 
Indian  rubiaceous  tree  ( Antho - 
cephalus  moHndsefolius),  or  its 
hard  wood,  used  for  furniture 
||  ca'da  u'no  tie'ne  su  abgua- 
cil'  (ka'thii  oo'no  tva'na  soo 
aPgwa-thel'  ;  138,  146)  [Sp.] 

Each  one  has  his  constable, 
ca-dav'er-iza  (kd-d&v'5r-Iz), 
v.t.  See-izF,. 
cadawe.  caddow. 
cad'bait7  (kftd'baP  ;  k&d'-), 
cad'bit,  cad'bote,  n.  A  caddis 
worm.  Chirfli/  Dial.  Eng. 
cad'das.  Obs.  or  dial.  var.  of 
CADDI.^. 

cad'daw.  Var.  of  caddow. 
cad'dee.  Var.  of  cadi. 

Cad'de  Les'kar.  +  cadilksker. 
caddesse.  [Cf.  caddow.]  A 


jackdaw.  Obs.  or  R. 
cad'di.  +  cadi. 
cad'dice.  Var.  of  caddis. 
caddice  fly.  caddice  worm,  etc. 
=  caddis  fly,  etc. 

Cad'dis  ( kfid'Ts).  Bib. 
caddis  bait.  A  caddis  worm, 
cad'dised  (  kfid'Tst),  a.  Provid¬ 
ed  or  baited  with  a  caddis  worm, 
cad'die  (kS.d'’l  ;  dial,  also 
kad'-),  n.  [Cf  Gael,  cor/a// bat¬ 
tle^  confused  fight.]  Confusion; 
disarray;  embarrassment;  also, 
worry ;  trouble;  fuss.  Dial.  Eng. 
cad'die,  v.  t.  To  confuse;  trou¬ 
ble  ;  annoy;  worry.  Dial.  Eng. 
cad'dow  (dial.  kid'iT),  n.  f  Cf. 
E.  caddis ,  and  Ir.  cado  blanket, 
also  Ir.  ceadach  coarse  cloth.] 
A  coarse  woolen  quilt,  coverlet, 
or  the  like.  Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 
cad'dy.  Var.  of  caddie. 


||  ca  deau'  (kA/do')un. ;  pi.  r\- 
deaux  (F.  -dO').  [F.]  A  gift, 
cadee.  +  cadet,  cadi. 
ca'dee  (ka'dS).  Obs.  or  dial, 
var.  of  caddie. 

ca  de-lesh'er  (ka'd£-158h'5r) 

Var.  Of  CADII.ESKER. 

Cad'e-moth  (kftd'5-m5th; 
-moth).  D.  Rib. 
ca-dene'  (  kri-den'),  n.  [F.  ca- 
d&ne.]  A  kind  of  inferior  car¬ 
pet  imported  from  the  Levant. 

II  ca'da-nette'  (kd'd’-nft'),  n. 
[F.]  A  lovelock  ;— said  to  be 
so  culled  after  Marshal  Cadenet 
of  the  17th  century.  Cent.  Diet. 
ca-den'tial  (kd-dcn'slufl),  a. 
Of  or  pertaining  to  a  cadence. 
Ca-de'nusi ko-de'nws),  n.  [Ana¬ 
gram  of  Latin  decanvs  dean.J  A 
name  which  Swift  gives  to  him¬ 
self  in  his  poem  “  Cadenus  and 


Vanessa.”  See  Vanessa. 
ca'der  (ka'der).  Var.  of  cadre. 
Ca'des  (ka'dez).  Bib. 
Ca'des-Bar'ne  (-lmr'nS).  Bib. 
Ca'desh  (  ka'desh).  Bib. 
cadesse.  R,  var.  of  caddesse. 
ca-det'cy  (kd-det'sY),  n.  A  mil¬ 
itary  or  naval  cadetship, 
cadet  midshipman.  Formerly  a 
title  distinguishing  a  cadet  line 
officer  from  a  cadet  engineer  at 
the  U.  S.  Naval  Academy.  The 
name  and  also  this  division  of 
students  have  been  abolished, 
all  being  called  midshipmen. 
cad'ew  ( k&d'fi  ),  cade'worm',  n. 
A  caddis  worm. 

cadge  (kai),  v.  t.  Obs.  1.  To 
tie  or  bind.  [ment.  I 

2.  To  bind  the  edge  of,  as  a  gar- 1 
cadge,  n.  Act  of  cadging,  or 
begging.  Dial,  or  Slang,  Eng. 


cadg'er(kaj'fr).  Var. of  cozier. 
cadg'i-ly  (kaj't-ll),  adv.  of 
CADGY.  Scot. 

cadg'i-ness,  n.  See  -ness.  Scot. 
cadg'ing,  p.  pr.  tf  vb.  n.  of 
cadge. 

cadhi.  +  cadi. 

cad'ice.  +  caddis. 

cadie.  +  cadi. 

cad'ie.  Var.  of  caddie. 

ca  di-lesch'er,  -lesh'er  (ka'dT- 

lPsh'Pr), -lisk'er.  Vars.  of  cadi- 

I.E^KER. 

cad  il-lac'  (kttd'Y-Uk'),  n. 
[Prob.  from  Catlillac,  a  French 
town.]  A  kind  of  large  pear, 
cad'is.  Var.  of  caddis. 
cad'ish  (kad'Ish),  a.  [See 
CA  de,  ct..]  Tame;  gentle.  Dial. 
cad'ism  ( k&d'Tz’m),  n.  See  -ism. 
II  ca'dit quae'sti-o  (kwgs'chl-fl). 
[L.]  Tne  question  falls  ;  the 


argument  or  case  collapses, 
cad'lock.  Var.  of  charlock. 
cad'lock.  +  kedlock. 

Cad  mze'an.  Var.  of  Cadmean. 
Cad'mi-an  (kttd'mf-dn).  = 
Cadmean. 

Cad'mi-el  (-S1).  Bib. 
cad-mif'er-ous  (kfid-mTf'Sr-ws), 
a.  [ cadmium  -f  -ferous.)  Con¬ 
taining  cadmium, 
cadmium  blende.  Greenockite. 
ca-dog'an  (kd-diig'tf  n),  n.  Also 
catogan.  [After  William,  Earl 
Cadogan .]  A  kind  of  knot  or 
loop  with  ribbon  in  which  the 
hair  is  tied  back  of  the  head, 
cad'o-phore  (k&d'6-f6r),  n. 
[Prob.  Gr.  K(iSo<;  urn  -f  gphore.] 
Zobl.  A  dorsal  process  of  certain 
free-swimming  tunicates  upon 
which  the  buds  are  carried, 
cadowe.  +  caddow. 


food,  foot ;  out,  oil  ;  chair  ;  go  ;  sing,  ii)k  ;  4rfeen,  thin  ;  ;  l  c.  ver  ,  c  i  h-=ch  im  -  i.  .44) ;  boN  ;  yet ;  zh  =  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Guidb. 

Full  explanations  of  A  '  -eviatloua,  SI  s,  etc.,  imme  '  «eiy  precede  the  Vocabulary. 
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CAHENSLYISM 


ft  ca'dre  (ka'dr’),  n.  Also  eailer.  [F.  cadre.  It.  quadro 
square,  from  L.  quadrum,  fr.  qualuor  four.]  1.  A  frame 
or  framework  ;  scheme.  Scott, 

2.  Mil.  The  framework  or  skeleton  of  a  regiment  or  other 
military  unit,  usually  consisting  of  at  least  the  commis¬ 
sioned  and  noncommissioned  officers,  around  whom  the 
newly  enlisted  men  may  be  formed  when  the  unit  is  raised 
to  full  strength  ;  also,  the  officers  of  a  regimeut  forming 
the  staff,  or  a  list  of  such  officers. 

ca  du'ca-ry  (kd-du'kd-rl),  a.  [L.  caducarius.  See  cadu¬ 
cous.]  Law.  Relating  to,  or  transferred  by,  escheat,  lapse, 
or  forfeiture. 

ca  du'ce-an  (-se-an),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  caducous, 
ca  du'ce  us  (-se-Ss),  n. ;  pi.  -cei  (-se-i).  [L.  caduceum, 

caduceus ;  akin  to  Gr.  Kqpu'ite ion  a  herald’s  wand,  fr.  xq puj 
herald.]  Class.  Antiq.  The  staff'  of  office  of  a  her¬ 
ald  ;  specif.,  the  staff  or  wand  of  Hermes,  or  Mer¬ 
cury,  the  messenger  of  the  gods,  originally  said 
to  be  of  olive  wood,  adorned  with  gold,  but  after¬ 
wards  fabled  to  have  two  serpents  coiled  about  it, 
and  two  wings  at  the  top. 
ca-du  ci  bran'chi-ate  (kd-du'sT-brtlt)'kl-at),  a. 

[L.  caducus  falling  (fr.  cadere  to  fall)  -j-  E.  bran¬ 
chiate .]  Zool.  With  temporary  gills;  —  applied 
to  those  Urodela  in  which  the  gills  do  not  remain 
in  adult  life.  They  have  been  grouped  in  a  subor¬ 
der  Ca  du  el  bran  chi-a'ta  (  a'td).  —  ca-du'ci- 
branch  (ka-du'si-br5i)k),  a.  <t*  n.  Caduceus. 

ca-du'ci  corn  (kd-du'si-korn),  a.  [L.  caducus  falling  -f- 
cornu  horn.]  Having  deciduous  antlers  or  horns,  as  deer, 
ca-du'ci  ty  (-tT),  n.  [LL.  caducitas :  cf.  F.  caducite.  See 
caducous.]  1.  Caducous  quality  or  state;  tendency  to  fall ; 
perishableness  ;  transitoriness. 

2.  Esp.,  the  feebleness  of  old  age  ;  senility.  Rare. 

[A]  jumble  of  youth  and  caducity.  Chesterfield. 

3.  Law.  Lapse,  as  of  a  legacy. 

ca-du'cous  (-kas),  a.  [L.  caducus  falling,  inclined  to  fall, 
fr.  cadere  to  fall.  See  cadence.]  1.  Falling  off  ;  dropping 
away  ;  specif.,  Bot.,  falling  off  very  early,  as  the  calyx  of  a 
poppy.  Cf.  FUGACIOUS,  DECIDUOUS. 

2.  Transitory  ;  fleeting. 

3.  Law.  Subject  to  caducity  ;  lapsed. 

ca'dus  (ka'dws),  n. ;  pi.  cadi  (-di).  [L.,  fr.  Gr.  *d5o?.] 

Class.  Antiq.  A  large  vessel  or  jar,  the  shape  of  which  is 
not  certain,  though  in  its  uses  it  resembled  the  amphora. 
The  Greek  ka'dos  (ka'dOs)  prob.  resembled  the  Latin  situla 
(which  see),  and  it  may  be  that  the  cadus  was  of  this  style, 
cae'cal  (se'kdl),  a.  Anat.  Zoo! .  Of  or  pertaining  to,  or 

having  the  form  of,  a  caicura,  or  blind  gut. 

CSB'ci-as  (se'shT-Ss),  n.  [L.  caecias ,  Gr.  xai/aa?.]  The 
northeast  wind  ;  —  usually  a  personification  \_cap.~\.  Milton. 
C®  cil'i-a  (se-sTl'T-d),  n.  [L.,  a  kind  of  lizard,  fr.  caecus 
blind.]  Zool.  A  genus  of  wormlike  burrowing  amphibians, 
type  of  a  family  C®  Ci-li'i  d®  (se'sT-li'T-de),  which  consti¬ 
tutes  an  order  C®-Cil'i  ®  (se-sil'T-e),  equivalent  to  Gymno- 
phiona  (which  see). 

C®-cil'i-an  (se-sIl'T-an),  a.  Zool.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the 
Caeciliae,  or  Gymnophiona.  —  n.  One  of  the  Gymnophiona. 
C®-Ci'tis  (se-sl'tts),  n.  [NL.  ;  caecum  -j-  -itis.]  Med.  In¬ 
flammation  of  the  caecum. 

caa'cum  (se'kftm),  n. ;  L.  pi.  cveca  (-kd).  [L.  caecus 

blind,  invisible.]  Anat.  &  Zool.  A  cavity  open  at  one 
end,  as  the  blind  end  of  a  canal  or  duct  ;  esp.,  the  blind 
pouch  or  sac  in  which  the  large  intestine  begins,  and  into 
which  the  ileum  opens  from  one  side ;  —  called  also  the 
blind  gut.  The  caecum  is  comparatively  small  in  man,  and 
bears  the  verm  i form  appendix  (see  digestive,  Illust.), which 
is  really  a  continuation  of  it ;  but  in  herbivorous  mam¬ 
mals  it  is  often  as  large  as  the  rest  of  the  lar^e  intestine. 
In  birds  there  are  commonly  two  caeca,  marking  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  the  colon.  In  fishes  there  are  often  nu¬ 
merous  intestinal  caeca  near  the  pylorus. 

C®  la  tu'ra  (se'la-tu'rd),  n.  [L.,  fr.  caelare  to  engrave  in 
relief.]  Art  of  producing  metal  decorative  work  other 
than  statuary,  as  reliefs,  intaglios,  engraving,  chasing,  etc. 
C®'li-an  (se'li-dn),  a.  [L.  Caelius.]  Designating,  or  per¬ 
taining  to,  one  of  theseven  hills  of  Rome.  —  n.  The  Caelian 
hill.  See  Seven  Hilt-r. 

C»-lom'e-ter  (se-lbm'e-ter),  n.  [L.  caelum  heaven  -}- 
-meter. ]  Astron.  An  instrument  for  illustrating  the  posi¬ 
tions,  etc.,  of  the  heavenly  bodies. 

C®'lum  (se'liim),  n.  ;  gen.  C.®li  (-11).  [L.,  burin  or  grav¬ 

ing  tool.]  Astron.  A  southern  constellation  between  Co- 
lumba  and  Eridanus;  the  Graving  Tool ;  —  called  also  Csela 
Sculptoris . 

C®  no  g®'a  (se'no-je'd),  n.  [NL. ;  Gr.  *a tpo?  recent  -f- 
yaia,  yrj,  land.]  Zool.  A  zoogeographioal  division  which 
includes  the  Nearctic,  Palearctic,  and  Oriental  (or  Indian) 
regions  ;  —  opposed  to  Eogsea.  —  C®  no  g®'an  (-an),  a. 
0®  no  les'tes  ( -lgs'tez),  n.  [NL. ;  Gr.  Kaiuck  new  -f-  Aflorifc 
robber.]  Zool.  A  genus  of  small  diprotodont  marsupials 
,of  which  two  species  are  known  from  Ecuador  and  Colom¬ 


bia.  It  is  the  only  existing  g«nuB  of  diprotodonts  found  outside 
the  Australian  region,  and  has  carnivorous  habits  unusual  in 
this  group.  . 

Ca'en  stone  (ka'en  ;  F.  kaN').  A  cream -colored  oolitic 
limestone  from  Caen,  France,  used  for  building. 

C®  o'ma  (se-o'md),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  Kaietv  to  burn,  from 
its  burning  red  color.]  Bot.  «Any  spore  structure  in  the 
rust  fungi  that  is  destitute  of  a  peridium,  whether  appear¬ 
ing  in  the  aeciostage  or  the  teliostage. 

Bbf-  The  name  was  proposed  by  Link  as  a  generic  name  for  cer¬ 
tain  pulverulent  lorins  of  riiBt  fungi,  and  later  restricted  by  1  u- 
laBne  to  I  or  ms  without  a  peridium  and  with  the  spores  in  chains. 
C®S  al-pin'i  a  (feSz'51-pTii'I-a  ;  sSs'-),  n.  [NL.,  after  An¬ 
drea  Cesalpino,  an  Italian  botanist.]  Bot.  A  large  genus 
of  tropical  trees,  of  both  hemispheres,  type  of  the  family 
Ciesalpiniaceae,  having  showy  flowers,  bipinnate  leaves, 
and  often  spiny  branches.  The  most  important  species 
grow  in  India  and  in  Brazil.  See  brazilwood,  divi-divi. 
c®s  al  pin  i  a'ce  ®  (-a'se-e),  n.  pi.  [NL.]  Bot.  A  family 
of  shrubs  and  trees,  formerly  united  with  the  Mimosaceae 
and  Fabacete  in  a  single  family  under  the  name  Legumi- 
nosse.  They  have  a  regular,  or  slightly  irregular,  corolla, 
the  petals  imbricated  in  the  bud.  The  fruit  is  a  legume. 
The  most  important  genera  are  Ciesalpinia ,  Cassia ,  Ba ti¬ 
ll  inia.  Tamarindus ,  and  Copaiba ,  the  species  of  which  are 
important  economically c®S  al-pin  1-a'ceousGshas),  a. 
C®'sar  (se'zar),  n.  [L.,  of  uncertain  origin  :  cf.  F.  Cesar. ] 

1.  Masc.  prop.  name.  F.  Char  (sa'zar')^  It.  Cesare 
(cha'za-ra) ;  G.  Cdsar  (tsa'ziir)  ;  Sp.  Cisar  (tha'sar  ;  138)  ; 
Pg.  Cesar  (sa'zar). 

2.  [Cf.  kaiser,  czar.]  Orig.,  the  cognomen  of  Caius  Ju¬ 
lius  Caesar ;  hence  :  a  The  title  given  to  the  Roman  em¬ 
peror,  as  being  the  successor  of  Augustus  Caesar,  and  later 
to  the  heir  presumptive  of  the  emperor,  b  An  emperor  of 
the  Holy  Roman  Empire  ;  a  kaiser.  See  kaiser. 

3.  a  Any  emperor  or  powerful  ruler;  an  autocrat.  Shak. 
b  In  allusion  to  Matthew  xxii.  21,  one’s  temporal  ruler, 
often  in  contrast  with  God;  the  civil  power. 

4.  The  tomtate  ( Bat-hy stoma  rimator). 

C®  sa're-an,  C®-sa'ri-an(se-za'rT*dn),  a.  [L.  Caesareus, 
Caesarianus.il  Of  or  pert,  to  Caesar  or  the  Caesars;  imperial. 
Caesarean  operation  or  section,  Snrg.,  the  operation  of  tak¬ 
ing  a  child  from  the  w  omb  by  cutting  through  the  walls  of 
the  abdomen  and  uterus  ;  —  so  called  because  Julius  Caesar 
is  reported  to  have  been  so  brought  into  the  world. 
C®-sa'ri-an,  n.  All  adherent  of  the  Roman  Caesar,  the 
Holy  Roman  Emperor,  or  of  imperialism.  Rare  or  Hist. 
C®'sar  ism  (se'zdr-Yz’m),  n.  Absolute  government  such 
as  that  of  a  Roman  Caesar ;  imperialism.  —  C®'sar  1st,  n. 

Under  Caesar,  Augustus,  and  Tiberius, Jhe  Roman  people  became 
habituated  to  a  new  form  of  government,  which  is  best  described 
by  the  name  of  Csesarism .  The  outward  forms  of  republican 
government  remained,  but  one  man  united  in  his  own  person  all 
the  leading  offices,  and  used  them  to  give  a  seemingly  legal  title 
to  what  was  essentially  military  despotism.  Encyc.  Brit. 

C®'si-OUS  (se'zT-ws),  a.  [L.  Bluish  gray. 

C®'si-um  (-?7m),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  L.  caesius  bluish  gray,  from 
two  blue  lines  in  its  spectrum.]  Chem.  A  soft,  silvery 
metal  closely  resembling  rubidium  and  potassium  (see  ru¬ 
bidium).  Sp.  gr.,  1.84.  Melting  point,  26.4°  C.  (79.5°  F.). 
Symbol,  Cs  ;  atomic  weight,  132.81.  It  is  the  most  electro¬ 
positive  of  all  the  metals. 

C®  su'ra  (se-zu'rd  ;  -su'ra),  n.  ;  pi.  E.  -ras  (-raz),  L.  -r,e 
(-re).  [L.,  a  cutting  off,  a  division,  stop,  fr.  caedrre,  cae- 

sum ,  to  cut  off.  See  concise.]  1.  Gr.  <1*  Lat.  Pros.  A 
break  in  a  verse  caused  by  the  ending  of  a  word  within  a 
foot; — distinguished  from  a  diaeresis  (the  break  caused 
by  the  coinciding  of  the  end  of  a  word  with  the  end  of  a 
foot),  but  often  loosely  used  to  include  the  latter.  It  is  ap¬ 
plied  especially  to  the  more  important  breaks,  those  occur¬ 
ring  at  any  of  certain  recognized  places  near  the  middle 
of  tbe  verse.  A  masculine  caesura  is  one  which  immediately 
follows  the  thesis  or  stressed  syllable  of  a  foot ;  a  feminine 
caesura  is  one  that  falls  in  the  arsis  or  unaccented  part  of 
a  foot,  as  after  the  first  short  of  a  dactyl.  Caesuras  are 
named  by  their  position  in  the  verse  as  trithemimeraf  oc¬ 
curring  after  the  third  half-foot  (that  is,  in  the  second 
foot) ;  penthemimeral ,  occurring  after  the  fifth  half-foot 
(in  the  third  foot) ;  hephthem i meralAn  the  fourth  foot,  etc. 
A  caesura  is  commonly  marked  II.  Thus : 

Anna  vi|rumque  ea  .no  ||  Troljas  qui  |  primus  ab  |  one. 

2.  Gr.  Lat.  Pros.  A  lengthening  of  the  last  syllable  of 
a  wrord  by  the  verse  ictus,  which  sometimes  occurs  at  the 
c*sura  (sense  1),  as  in  “fill  tws  ||  hj’  5  clntlio.”  Obs. 

3.  In  modern  prosody,  a  rhythmic  break,  usually  coinci¬ 
dent  with  a  sense  pause,  about  the  middle  of  a  verse.  Thus  : 

Of  man's  |  first  dis  iobeldience  ||  and  |  the  frtiit. 

4.  Music.  A  pause  marking  a  rhythmic  point  of  division 
in  a  melody ;  also,  loosely,  the  preceding  accented  note. 

6.  A  break  or  interruption,  esp.  a  formal  one.  Rare. 

C®  su'ral  (-ral),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  caesura. 

II  ca  i6'  (ka'fa'),  n.  [F.  See  coffee.]  1.  A  coffeehouse  ; 
restaurant ;  now,  a  certain  class  of  restaurant,  or  often, 
in  the  United  States,  erroneously,  a  barroom. 

2.  Coffee. 

caT^'  au  lait'  (o  IS')  [F.],  coffee  with  milk,  esp.  with  hot  milk 


cad'u  a.  n.  An  elderly  dame 
susceptible  to  the  flattery  of 
courtship.  Obs. 
caduc.  c  A  DUKE, 

ca-du'ca  (kd-dn'kd),  n.  pi 
NL.  ;  neut.  pi.  of  L.  caducus 
ailing.]  Anat.  The  decidua, 
ca-duce,  a.  [L.  caducus.]  Ca¬ 
ducous.  Obs. 

ca'duce. «.  Caduceus.  Obs. 
ca-du'ci-a-ry  (kd-dQ'sliT-ft-rt ; 
-shd-rT),  a.  Laiv.  =  CADUCARY. 

—  n.  A  caducary  estate  or  sub¬ 
ject  of  property.  * 

ca-duke'  (Kti-dok'),  a.  [Cf.  F. 
caduc.  See  caducous.]  Obs. 

1.  Ready  to  fall,  as  fruit ;  hence, 
perishable  ;  fleeting. 

2.  Weak  ;  feeble  :  —  of  persons. 
Cad'wal  (kftd'wbl),  n.  See 
Akvikagus,  1. 

Cadwal  Ahhr.  Cadwallader. 
2ad-wal'la-der(k&d-w51'«-der). 
a.  f Of  W.  origin  ;  cf.  W.  cad 
battle,  and  gwaladr  disposer, 
arranger.]  Lit.,  battle  arranger  ; 

—  masc.  prop.  name. 

cady.  Var.  of  caddie,  cadi. 
cae*.  For  some  words  sometimes 
beginning  c;e-,  see  those  in  ce-. 
cae'ca  (se'kd),  ».,/>/.  of  caecum. 
||  cae'ca  in-vi'di-a  eat  (Yn-vTd'- 
I-«).  [L.]  Envy  is  blind. 

Livy  (xxxviii.  49). 
cae'cal -ly.  a  dr.  of  ca?cal. 

11  cae'ca  re 'gens  fl'lo  ve-sti'gi-a 


j  ( vfs-tij'T-d).  LL.]  Directing 
his  uncertain  steps  by  a  thread. 

Vergil  (xEneid.  VI.  30). 
cae'ci-form  (se'sT-lOrm),  a.  [cas- 
|  cum  -f  -form.]  Anat.  Caecal. 

I  cae'ci-ty  (-tY).  Var.  of  cecity. 
Cae'cu-lus  (se'kfi-b/s),  n.  [L.] 
Horn.  Myth.  A  son  of  Vulcan 
and  founder  of  Prieneste. 

cae'cus  i'ter  mon-stra're  ve'- 
lit.  IL.]  [As  if]  a  blind  man 
should  wish  to  show  the  road. 

Horace  ( Epistles ,  I.  xvii.  4). 
Caed-mo'ni-an  (kftd-mo'nY-rfn), 
a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  An¬ 
glo-Saxon  poet  Caedmon  (fl.  (570). 
cael-.  For  some  words  beginning 
csel-,  see  those  in  rF.u 
Cae'laSculp-to'ri8.  See  c.elum. 
cae-la'tor  (se-la'ttfr),  n. ;  pi. 
C.ei.atores  (sf'La-to'rez).  [L.] 
An  artist  in  caelatura. 

II  cae'lebB  quid  a'gam?  [L.] 
What  I,  unmarried,  am  doing  ? 

Horace  (Odes.  Ill.viii.  1) 
Cae-l68'tis  (sMfs'tYs),  n.  [L., 
lit.,  heavenlv  (sc.  goddess).] 
Rom.  Rchg.  The  state  goddess 
of  Carthage,  Tnnith,  whose  cult 
was  introduced  by  the  emperor 
Septimius  Severus  into  Rome, 
where  she  was  worshiped  ns  Dea 
Cae-les'tiB.  SeeTANiTH. 
Cae'li-a  (se'lY-a),  n.  In  Spen¬ 
ser’s  “  Faerie  Queene  ”  (Book  I., 
Canto  x.),  the  mother  of  Fidelia 


(Faith),  Speranza  (Hope),  and 

Charissa  (Charity) 

||  cae'li-tus  mi'hi  vi'res  (s?l'Y- 
ths  mT'hi  vl'rcz).  [L.]  My 
strength  is  from  Heaven. 

||  cae'lum.  non  a'ni-mum.  mu'- 
tant.  qui  trans  ma're  cur'runt 
(fin'I-minn).  [L.l  They  change 
(their)  climate,  not  (their)  dispo¬ 
sition,  who  run  across  the  sea. 

Horace  ( Epistles ,  I.  xi.  27), 
cae-nac'u-lum.  Var.  of  cenac- 
ULUM.  [CCENO-.I 

cae 'no-  (se'nft-).  Var.  of  ceno-,  | 
cae-no'bi-um.  Vnr.ofccENOBiUM. 
caeno-gen 'e-sls.  cae'no-ge-net'ic, 
etc.  Vars.  of  c  enog  e  n  e  s  i  s.  etc . 
Cae  no-zo'ic.  cae'no-zo-ol'o-gy, 
etc.  Vars.  of  Cenozoic,  etc. 
caer  e-mo  ni-a'ri-us  (sC^f-mb'- 
nT-a'rY-ws),  n. ;  pi.  -RH  (-T). 
[LL.]  R.  C.  Ch.  A  master  of 
ceremonies. 

caer'full.  +  careful. 
cae 'rule,  cae-ru'le-an  cse'ru-les'- 
cent,  etc.  Vars.  of  cerule,  etc. 
Cae  'sar.  r.f.  To  make  into  or  like 
Crnsar  ;  to  call  Caesar.  Rare. 
Cae'sar-dom.  n.  See-noM. 

Caes  a-re'a  Phi-lip'pi  (sPs'a- 
re'd  fT-lYp'I).  Bit). 

Cae'sar-ize.  ?\  t.  t.  To  make 
like,  or  net  the  part  of.  a  Caesar. 
Caesar-ot'o-my  (se/zar-5t'(5- 
mY),  n.  [  Csesar  +  -tomy.]  Surg. 
Caesarean  operation. 


Caesar’s  agaric. The  royal  agaric. 
Cae'sar-ship.  n.  See-smi'. 
Caesar  weed.  A  tropical  mal- 
vaceous  plant  ( Cretin  lobata ) 
having  a  strong  bast  fiber, 
caea'pi-tose  ,  caes'pi-toae  ly,  etc. 
Viirs.  of  cksiti  ose,  etc. 
caes'tus  Var.  of  cestus. 
cae-su'ric  (sf-zQ'rYk  ;  -sQ'rYk), 
a.  Cae  sural. 

caeter-.  For  various  words  in 
cseter-,  see  those  in  cetek-. 
caet.  par.  Var.  of  CRT.  par. 
caf.  Obs.,  dial.,  or  Scot.  var.  of 
CHAFF. 

C.  A.  F.  Ahhr.  Costand  freight, 
cafar.  +  cafkre. 
cafard.  [F.  J  A  hypocrite;  a 
bigot;  a  humbug.  Obs. 

ca  far  dise'  (kd'far'dez'),  n. 

I.]  Hypocrisy ;  humbuggery. 
cafelow.  cafila. 

Il  ca  fe-tal'  (ka'fS-tal'),  n. ;  pi. 
-talks  (-tii'las).  [Sp.]  A  coffee 
plantation.  $j>.  Amer. 
f  ca  fe-ti^re'  (ka'f’-tyar'),  n. 
[I .]  A  coffeepot ;  a  contrivance 
for  making  coffee  at  the  table, 
caff,  caffe  (dial,  kaf  ;  kuf).  Obs., 
dial.,  or  Scot.  vars.  of  CHAFF, 
caf'far.  •[*  cakfre. 

||  caf  ffc'(kaf'f,*'),H.  [It.]  Cafe, 
caffe.  +  chai  e. 
caf-fe'a-rine  ( kd-fe'd-rYn;  -ren), 
n.  Also -rin.  ('ham.  A  narcotic 
deliquescent  crystalline  alka- 


or  with  milk  added  during  infusion.  —  ca  f^' au  lait'  com'- 
plet'  (kbN/plg')  [F.J,  cafe  au  lait  with  which  bread  and  but¬ 
ter  is  served.  —  ca  L'  chan^ant'  (shaN/taN')  [F.J,  lit.,  sing¬ 
ing  cafe ;  a  cafe  where  singers  or  musicians  entertain  the 
patrons.  —  ca-'fe'  noir'  (nwar')  [F.J,  black  coffee;  coffee 
without  milk.  — ca  rt'  par  fa.it'  (par'fe')  [F.,  jjerfect  coffeej, 
whipi>ed  cream  flavored  with  sweetened  coffee  and  frozen, 
caf'e  net  (kSf'e-nSt)  )  ?i.  [Turk,  qahveh  khaneh  coffee- 
ca'fe-neh  (ka'fe-ng)  J  liouse.]  In  Turkey,  a  humble  inn 
or  house  of  rest  for  travelers,  where  coffee  is  sold, 
cai'fa  (kSf'd),  n.  [Cf.  F.  caf  as  a  coarse  taffeta  (Cotgrave).] 

1.  A  rich  silk  cloth  used  during  the  16th  century. 

2.  A  painted  cotton  cloth  formerly  made  in  India, 
caf-fe'ic  (ka-fe'Tk),  a.  [See  coffee.]  Chem.  Pertaining 

to  or  designating  an  acid,  CcH3(OH)2CH:CHCCLH,  obtained 
as  a  yellow  crystalline  substance  by  boiling  catfetaimic 
acid  with  alkali.  It  is  a  derivative  of  acrylic  acid. 
cat'tO-lne(kai'e-Tn;  -en;  184,277),  n.  Also-in  [Cf.  F.  caf  Sine. 
See  coffee.]  Chem.  A  feebly  basic  alkaloid,  C8H10O3N4,  crys¬ 
tallizing  (with  one  molecule  of  water)  in  colorless  needles, 
and  occurring  in  coffee,  in  tea  ( theme ),  in  guarana  ( guara - 
nine)  in  cola,  etc.  It  is  used  in  medicine  as  a  cerebral  and 
cardiac  stimulant  and  as  a  diuretic.  Chemically,  it  belongs 
to  the  uric  acid  group,  being  1,  3,  7-triniethyl  xanthine, 
caf'le-oi  (k51'e-ol ;  -51),  n.  [Cf.  caffeine,  2d -ol.]  Chem. 
The  aromatic  oil  of  coffee,  C8H10O2,  developed  by  roasting, 
cal  fe-tan'nic  (-titn'Tk),  a.  [cafieic  -J-  tannic.']  Chem. 
Pertaining  to  or  designating  a  crystalline  acid,  C]r,HI808, 
obtained  from  coffee  berries,  and  capable  of  being  decom¬ 
posed  into  caffeic  acid  and  a  sugar, 
cal'foy,  cal'oy  (k&f'oi),n.  [Perh.  fr.  Ar.  kaffiyeh  kerchief 
of  cotton  and  silk  mixed.]  A  kind  of  fabric  imported  into 
England  in  the  18th  century.  Obs. 

caffoy  paper,  a  flock  wall  paper  used  in  the  18th  century. 

II  ca'li-la  (ka'iT-la),  n.  [Ar.  qdfilah.]  In  the  Orient,  a 
company  of  travelers,  as  on  camels  ;  a  caravan, 
ca-liz'  (kd-fez'),  7i.  A  measure  of  capacity  of  North  Africa, 
Spain  ( cahiz ),  Sicily  (cafiiso),  etc.,  varying  greatly, 
cal'tan  (kif'tan  ;  kaf-tan'),  n.  [Turk,  quftan:  cf.  F. 
cafetan.]  A  garment  worn  throughout  the  Levant,  con¬ 
sisting  of  a  long  gown  fastened  by  a  girdle  and  having 
sleeves  reaching  below  the  hands. — cai'taned  (k5f'tdnd),a. 
cago  (kaj),  n.  [F.  cage,  fr.  L.  cavea  cavity,  cage,  fr.  cavus 
hollow.  Cf.  cave,  n.,  decoy,  gabion,  jail.]  1.  A  box  or 
inclosure,  wholly  or  partly  of  openwork,  in  wood  or  metal 
used  for  confining  birds  or  other  animals. 

2.  A  place  of  confinement  for  malefactors.  Obs.  Shak. 

3.  Fig.,  that  which  confines;  place  or  state  of  imprisonment 

4.  Anything  like  a  cage  in  form  or  purpose  ;  as  :  a  A  scaf¬ 
fold  ;  elevated  stage  or  seat.  Obs.  b  Carp.  An  inclos¬ 
ing  or  confining  framework  of  timber,  or  of  iron  and  steel, 
etc.  ;  as,  the  cage  of  a  staircase,  c  A  framework  contain¬ 
ing  a  peal  of  bells.  Dial.  Eng.  d  The  box,  bucket,  or  in¬ 
closed  platform  of  an  elevator  or  lift ;  a  cagelike  structure 
moving  in  a  shaft,  e  The  drum  on  which  the  rope  is 
wound  in  a  hoisting  whim,  f  Mach.  A  skeleton  frame  to 
limit  the  motion  of  a  loose  piece,  as  of  a  ball  valve,  g  A 
wirework  strainer,  used  in  connection  with  pumps  and 
pipes,  h  Arch.  A  chapel  or  chantry  made  separate  by  a 
screen  of  open  tracery.  1  The  steel  and  iron  skeleton  of  a 
modern  high  building.  J  An  ironwork  open  vessel  for  con¬ 
taining  burning  combustibles.  k  Ordnance.  An  openwork 
steel  support  for  rapid-firing  or  other  guns.  1  Cotton 
Spinning.  A  cylinder  or  part  of  a  cylinder  of  netting  or 
perforated  sheet  metal  used  to  catch  the  cotton  and  allow 
the  passage  of  dirt  or  dust,  m  Baseball.  The  catcher’s 
wire  mask  ;  also,  a  place  inclosed  for  practice,  n  In  polo 
on  skates,  the  structure  used  as  the  goal,  o  Mach.  The 
frame  for  holdiug  roller  bearings  in  place  around  a  shaft 
journal,  p  A  solid  part  containing  a  race  for  ball  bearings. 

5.  Micros.  A  cup  with  glass  bottom  and  top  for  contain¬ 
ing  a  drop  of  water  to  be  examined  for  organisms. 

6.  Hawking.  A  frame  on  which  to  carry  hawks;  cadge, 
cage,  v.  t. ;  caged  (kajd);  cag'ing  (kaj'Tug).  To  confine 

in  or  as  in  a  cage  ;  to  shut  up  or  confine, 
caged  (kajd),  a.  1.  Confined  in  or  as  in  a  cage. 

2  Like  a  cage  or  prison.  Obs.  “The  caged  cloister.”  Shak. 
cage  iron.  Founding.  A  core  iron  resembling  a  cage, 
cage  mount  Ordnance.  A  mount  having  a  cage, 
il  Ca  got'  (ka'go'),  7i.  [F.]  One  of  a  people  or  caste  of  un¬ 

known  origin  formerly  inhabiting  the  valleys  of  the  Pyre¬ 
nees.  They  were  until  the  French  Revolution  political  and 
stjcial  outcasts.  Hence,  sometimes,  an  outcast  or  pariah. 
Ca-hens'ly-ism  (kd-hSns'lT-Tz’m),  n.  R.  C.  Ch.  A  plan 
proposed  to  the  Pope  in  1891  by  P.  P.  Cahensly,  a  member 
of  the  German  parliament,  to  divide  the  foreign-born  popu¬ 
lation  of  the  United  States,  for  ecclesiastical  purposes,  ac 
cording  to  European  nationalities,  and  to  appoint  bishops 
and  priests  of  like  race  and  speaking  the  same  language  as 
the  majority  of  the  members  of  a  diocese  or  congregation. 
This  plan  was  successfully  opposed  by  the  American  party 
in  the  Church. 


loid.Ci4Hi(j04N2,  obtained  from 
coffee. 

caf-fe'ate,  n.  Chem.  A  salt  or 
ester  of  caffeic  acid. 
caf-f«'l-dine(k<7-fe'Y-dYn;  -den), 
n  Also  -din.  Chem.  A  liquid, 
C7IL9ON.1,  obtained  by  treating 
caffefne  with  alkalies, 
caf-fe'in-ism  (-Tn-Yz’in),  n.  Mad. 
A  morbid  condition  caused  by 
excessive  use  of  coffee, 
caf'fe-ism  (k&t'e-lz’m),  n.  = 
caffeinjsm 

caf'fe-on©  <k£f'?-f5n),  n.  [Cf. 
r.  coft  ont  .  |  =  CAFFEOL. 
Caf'fer.  Var  of  Kafir. 
caffe-tan',  -j*  caftan. 
h  caf'fl-la.  Var.  of  cafila. 
caffile.  CAFILA. 
caf-fi'so  (kaf-fe'sd),  n.  See 
measure. 

Caf-fra'ri-an.  Var.  of  Kaffra- 
kian. 

Caf'fre  Var.  of  Kafir. 
ca'fi  lah  (ka'fY-la),  ca'fl-leh 
(-16).  Vars.  of  cafila. 
cafoy.  Var.  of  caffoy. 
caft  (kdft).  Var.  of  coft,  pret. 
of  toff,  v.  t.,  to  buy.  Scot. 
caf'ta.  Var.  of  kafta. 
cag  (kftg  ;  dial.  kAg,  k?g),  v.  t. 
To  offend  ;  insult.  Dial.  Eng. 
Ca  ga-ydn'  (ka'ga-yan'),  n. ;  pi. 
-yanks  (-yii'nSs).  A  member  of 
a  civilized  Malay  people  of 
northern  Luzon  speaking  the 


Ibanag  dialect.  They  number 
toward  200,000. 
cage'like,  a.  See  -like. 
cage'ling,7<.  [cc/pr-f-  lst-/inp.]  A 
bird  confined  in  a  cage. 

||  ca  geot'  (ka'zliG'),  n.  [F.J 
A  cagelike  structure  used  in 
extracting  cod-liver  oil. 
cage  stand  Ordnance.  A  cage, 
caget.  Obs.  p.  p.  of  cadge. 
cage'work  ,  n.  1.  Openwork 
such  as  that  of  a  barred  cage. 
Also  used  fig. 

2.  Naut.  A  ship’s  upper  works. 
Obs. 

cagge.  +  cadge. 
cag^gy,  a.  Tainted.  Dial.  Eng. 
caghte.  +  caught. 
ca^git  ( ka'jYt),  n.  A  green  par¬ 
rot,  of  the  Philippines, 
cag 'mag  (kftg'mfig  ;  dial,  kag'- 
mAg,  kCg'mt’g).  w.  A  tough  old 
goose  ;  unwholesome  meat  of 
bad  food;  refuse.  Dial.  Eng. 
ca-gon'  de  lo  al'to  (kii-gdn^dS 
Id  al'to).  [Cf.  Sp.crttfJn  coward, 
and  alto  deep,  high.]  A  food 
fish  (Rhoniboplites  aurorubens') 
of  tropical  America  and  the 
West  Indies,  of  the  snapper 
family. 

ca'gy  (ka'jY),  a.  [Cf.  dial. 
cadgy ,  cagey,  gay,  cheerful, 
kedga  brisk,  active.]  Shrewd  ; 
sharp  ;  sly  or  cunning.  Slang. 
cah&ia.  KEHAYA. 


ale,  senate,  efire,  Am,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofd  ;  eve,  Svent,  end,  recent,  maker ;  Ice,  ill ;  old,  Sbey,  orb,  Sdd,  s&ft,  connect ; 

II  Foreign  Word,  f  Obsolete  Variant  of.  +  combined  with.  —  equals. 


use,  unite,  urn,  tip,  circus,  menu ; 


CALAMANDER  WOOD 


r  •  j  1 

||  CA'hlOT'(kA/y5/;277),  n.  [F..  fr.  OF.  caper,  fr.  LI ..quater- 
num.  See  quiBl  of  paper.  Tlie  sheets  of  riptwere 

folded  into  four  parts.]  1.  A  number  of  sheets  of  paper 
or  lea v eo  <>f  a  book  put  loosely  together,  as  for  binding. 

2.  A  memorial  of  a  body  .  a  repoi  >1  egisli  tive  proceed¬ 
ings,  etc. 

ca  hin'cu  root  kd-htq'ka).  AJso  "Native 

name  of  *  Braz  lian  a  >t  of  a 

tropical  tmeri  ibiaceous shrub  (Chiococca  -acemosa), 
found  as  fa  i  It  yields  <  ahin- 

eic  acid, and  is  use  I  me  iicinallyas  a  purg  iti\  ind  diu¬ 
retic.  t  The  root  of  the  allied  South  American  species 
C.  anguifuga ,  a  celebrated  antidote  for  snake  poison. 

ca  hin'cic  (kd-hln'slk),  a.  Pertaining  to,  or  derivi  d  from, 
cahinca  root;  as,  cahincic  acid. 

cahoot'  (kd-hoot'k  n.  Partnership;— used  in  the  sing., 
or  sometimes  in  the  pi.  with  sing,  meaning,  ufter  in,  or 
in  the  pi.  in  phrase  to  go  cahoots,  to  go  shares.  Slang. 

ca  hot'  ;  »  k A  1  [F.]  Canada.  1.  A  jump  or 

leap  tak“u  by  a  vehicle  in  going  over  an  inequality. 

2.  Any  inequality  causing  >uch  a  jump ;  -  a  -•  lo¬ 
cally,  in  Canada  and  northern  U.  S.,  pitch  holt 

Ca  how'  (kd-hoo'),  w.  [Named  from  its  cry.]  A  brown 
and  white  nocturnal  edible  sea  bird,  which  formerly  bred 
in  vast  numbers  in  Bermuda  in  the  month  of  January,  in 
earth  burrows,  but  was  exterminated  byi  tan  , 

probably  erroneously,  identified  with  a  shearwater. 

Cain  (k&n),  n.  The  brother  of  Abel.  See  Abel,  2.  Hence, 
a  murderer. 

Caln'-col'ored,  or  Cain'-col  oured  (-kttFSrd),  a.  Yellow' 
or  reddish  yellow  ,  — Cain’s  hair  and  beard  being  reputed 
to  be  of  this  color.  Cf.  Judas-colored.  Shak. 

Oain'g'tae  (  kin'gwaz),  or  CaJ'guaes  (ki'-).  n.  vf.  A  native 
people  of  Paraguay,  of  (  hough  still 

ui  ivili  ed,  in  intelligent  iractice  agriculture,  mue  their 
own  pottery  and  fabrics,  and  possess  rudimentary  arts. 

Oaln'lte  (kan'It),  n.  1.  A  descendant  of  Cain. 

2.  Eccl.  Hist.  One  of  an  obscure  sect  of  Gnostics,  said  to 
have  been  of  the  2d  century  nnd  to  have  deliberately  done 
what  the  Creator  forbade,  holding  that  he  was  evil,  and 
professing  to  admire  Cain  and  other  characters  condemned 
in  the  Bible.  They  were  a  branch  of  the  Ophites. 

Galn-it'iC  (kan-It'Tk),  a.  Of  or  pert,  to  Cain  or  the  Cainites. 

II  casque'  (ka'ek'),  n.  [F.,  fr.  Turk,  qaiq  boat.]  Naut.  A 
light  skiff  or  rowboat  used  on  the  Bosporus ;  also,  a  Le¬ 
vantine  sailing  vessel  of  larger  size. 

II  Ca'  i'ra'  (sa/  e'ra').  [F.]  A  French  popular  song  com¬ 
posed  early  in  the  Revolution  by  Becourt,the  words  being 
variously  attributed  to  Ladrc  or  Poirier,  all  obscure  per¬ 
sons.  The  refrain,  Ah,  go.  ira,  ga  ira,  ca  Ira,  “  it  will  go  on,” 
with  the  addition  of  Les  aristocrate s  A  fa  /< interne  “  (hang)  the 
aristocrats  to  the  (street)  lamp,”  became  a  rallying  cry  during  the 
Reign  of  Terror. 

caird  (kard),  n.  [Ir.  ceard  a  tinker.]  A  traveling  tinker  ; 
also,  a  tramp,  vagrant,  or  gypsy.  Scot. 

calm  (kSrn),  n.  [Gael,  cani ,  gen.  cairn,  a  heap  ;  cf.  Ir.  & 
W.  earn.]  A  rounded  or  conical  heap  of  stones  erected 
as  a  memorial  or  mark  of  some  kind;  specif. :  a  Archxol. 
One  raised  as  a  monument  to  the  dead  or  as  the  memorial 
of  some  event,  such  as  those  made  by  early  inhabitants  of 
the  British  Isles.  Cf.  barrow,  b  One  heaped  up  as  a 
landmark,  or  to  arrest  attention,  as  by  surveyors  or  ex¬ 
plorers.  —  calmed  (kSrnd),  a.  Tennyson. 

cairn'gorm'  (k&rn'g6rm'),  n.,  or  Cairngorm  stone. 
[Gael,  earn  a  cairn  -}-  gonn  azure.]  Min.  A  yellow  or  smoky 
brown  variety  of  quartz  crystal,  found  esp.  at  Cairngorm, 
in  Scotland  :  smoky  quartz. 

cals'son  (ka'stfn  ;  277),  n.  [F.,  fr.  caisse  case,  chest.  See 
c  a  8  e  a  box.] 

1.  Mil.  a  A 
chest  tilled  with 
explosive  mate¬ 
rials,  to  be  laid 
in  the  way  of  an 
enemy  and  ex¬ 
ploded  on  his 
approach.  Obs. 
orR.  b  A  chest 
to  hold  ammu¬ 
nition.  c  An  am¬ 
munition  wagon 
for  mobile  artil¬ 
lery ;  specif.,  a 
body  on  two 
wheels  com¬ 
bined  with  a 
limber,  two  am¬ 
munition  chests 
being  common¬ 
ly  carried  on  the 
body  and  one 
on  the  limber. 

In  light  field 
batteries  there  Caisson.  1  c.  1  Front  View;  2  RearView.  open, 
is  usually  one  a  Lunette;/)  Prop;  c  Side  Rail;  d  Foot  Rest; 
caisson  to  a  f  Spare  Pole  ;  g  Pintle  ;  h  Chest  Door; ./  Fuse 
piece.  In  heav-  Setter;  k  Apron  ;  l  Ammunition  Chest, 
ler  batteries  there  may  be  as  many  as  three. 
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2.  a  Civil  Engin.  A  water-tight  box  or  chamber  within 
which  submarine  construc¬ 
tion  is  carried  on  under 
great  air  pressure  to  keep 
out  the  water,  b  A  reser¬ 
voir  formerly  made  and 
used  to  float  forward  ma¬ 
terials  of  construction  dur¬ 
ing  the  work  of  extending 
a  canal  over  lower  ground. 

C  A  hollow  floating  box  or 
boat  used  as  a  flood  gate 
for  a  dock  or  basin,  d  A 

camel  for  floating  a  sunken  niunicating  with  interior  ;  B  Hot- 
vessel.  See  camel,  n.,  ‘1.  tom>  L  Cutting  Edge;  D  Masonry. 

3.  Arch.  A  sunken  panel  in  a  ceiling  or  soffit,  usually  one 
of  many,  forming  a  continuous  pattern. 

caisson  disease.  A  disease  often  induced  by  remaining  for 
some  time  in  an  atmosphere  of  high  pressure,  as  in  caissons, 
diving  bells,  etc.  It  is  characterized  by  neuralgic  pains, 
paralysis,  or  sudden  death.  It  is  due  to  too  rapid  a  decrease  in  air 
pressure,  causing  bubbles  of  gas  to  form  in  the  blood,  which,  if 
they  lodge  in  the  heart  or  brain,  may  cause  paralysis  or  death. 
Cai-tan'yas  (chi-tiin'yaz),  n.  pi.  [Skr.  Caitanya ,  the 
name  of  the  prophet.]  A  Krishnaite  sect  of  India,  follow¬ 
ers  of  Caitanya,  a  native  of  Bengal  born  in  1485  and  now 
regarded  ns  a  deity.  The  sect  combine  an  erotic  worship  of  the 
child  god  Krishna  with  a  religious,  but  not  practical,  assertion  of 
caste  equality.  They  usually  belong  to  the  lowest  social  classes, 
cai'tif!  (ka'tif),  a.  [ME.  caitif,  cheitif,  captive,  miserable, 
OF.  caitif,  chaitif,  chetif,  captive,  mean,  wretched,  F.  che- 
tif,  fr.  L.  captivus  captive,  fr.  capere  to  take,  akin  to  E. 
heave.  See  heave  ;  cf.  captive.]  1.  Captive  ;  wretched  ; 
unfortunate.  Ohs.  Chaucer. 

2.  Base;  wicked  and  mean  ;  cowardly;  despicable. 

Arnold  had  sped  his  caitijf  flight.  Irving. 

cai'tif f,  n.  1.  A  captive  ;  a  prisoner.  Obs. 

Avarice  doth  tyrannize  over  her  caitijf’ and  slave.  Holland. 

2.  A  wretched  or  unfortunate  man.  Obs.  Chaucer. 

3.  A  mean,  despicable  person;  one  in  whose  character 
meanness  and  wickedness  meet. 

Ga'ius,  Dr.  (ka'y?7s).  A  French  physician  in  Shakespeare’s 
“Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,”  who  speaks  broken  English 
and  is  an  unsuccessful  suitor  for  Anne  Page. 

Ca'jan  (ka'jdn),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Soudanese  kajang.]  Rot. 
A  genus  of  fabaceous  shrubs  consisting  of  a  single  species, 
C.  cajan,  the  pigeon  pea,  cultivated  throughout  the  tropics 
for  its  edible  seeds.  See  pigeon  pea. 
caj'e-put  (k£j'e-pat),  n.  a  Var.  of  cajuput.  b  The  Cali¬ 
fornia  laurel. 

II  ca-Ji'  (ka-he' ;  189),  n.  Also  caxi.  [Sp.  caji ,  prob.  fr. 
native  name.]  Zobl.  The  schoolmaster  {Lutianus  apodus). 
ca  jole'  (kd-jol'),  v.  t.  ;  ca-joled'  (-jold') ;  ca-jol'ing  (-jol'- 
Tng).  [F.  cajoler ,  of  uncertain  origin.]  To  deceive  with, 
or  persuade  by,  delusive  flattery,  fair  words,  or  other  false 
persuasives  ;  to  wheedle  ;  to  coax. 

I  am  npt  about  to  try  the  power  of  priestcraft,  nor  to  cajole  or 
flutter  you  into  the  reception  of  ntv  views.  F.  IV.  Robertson. 
Syn.  —  Flatter,  wheedle,  delude.  See  coax. 
ca  jole',  v.  i.  To  use  cajolery. 

to  cajole  with,  to  cajole.  Obs.  Pepys. 

ca  jole'ment  (-m?nt),  n.  Act  of  cajoling  ;  cajolery, 
ca  jol'er-y  (kd-jol'er-T),  n. ;  pi.  -eries  (-Tz).  [Cf.  F.  ca- 
jolerie.]  Act  or  practice  of  cajoling  ;  use  of  false  persua¬ 
sives  ;  cajolement.  “  Infamous  cajoleries."  Evelyn. 

ca-jol'ing  (-Tng),  p.  a.  That  cajoles.  —  ca  jol'ing  ly,  adv. 
II  ca-jon'  (ka-hon' ;  189),  n.  [Sp.,  box.]  1.  A  narrow  gorge 
with  vertical  sides  ;  a  box  canon. 

2.  Arch.  A  kind  of  pis^  used  in  Spain,  Spanish  America, 
and  elsewhere. 

Ca'jun  (ka'jdn),  n.  [Corrupt,  of  Acadian.]  In  Louisiana, 
a  person  reputed  to  be  of  Acadian  French  descent. 
caj'U  put  (k5j'd-pdt),  n.  [Of  Malayan  origin ;  kayu  tree 
-f-  putih  white.]  An  East  Indian  myrtaceous  tree  ( Mela¬ 
leuca  leucadendron) ;  —  called  also  paperbark  and  white 
tree.  It  yields  a  pungent  greenish  oil  known  as  oil  of  caju¬ 
put,  used  as  a  stimulant,  antispasmodic,  and  anodyne, 
cake  (kak),  n.  [ME.  cake ,  kaak ;  akin  to  Dan.  /cage,  Sw. 
&  Icel.  kaka,  D.  koek,  G.  kuchen,  OHG.  chuocho .]  1.  A 

small  mass  of  dough  baked  ;  esp.,  a  loaf  from  unleavened 
dough  baked  on  both  sides  by  turning.  In  Scotland,  specif., 
a  kind  of  thin  hard-baked  bread  of  oatmeal ;  an  oatcake. 

2.  A  sweetened  composition  of  flour  and  other  ingredients, 
leavened  or  unleavened,  baked  in  a  loaf  or  mass  of  any  size 
or  shape  ;  as,  walnut  cake ;  wedding  cake. 

3.  A  thin  wafer-shaped  mass  of  fried  batter ;  agriddlecake 
or  pancake  ;  as,  buckwheat  cakes. 

4.  A  mass  of  matter  concreted,  congealed,  or  molded  into 
a  solid  mass  of  any  form,  esp.  into  a  form  rather  flat  than 
high  ;  as,  a  cake  of  soap  ;  an  ague  cake. 

Cakes  of  rustling  ice  come  rolling  down  the  flood.  Dryden. 
6.  A  silly  person  ;  simpleton  ;  fool.  Dial.  <£  Slang,  Eng. 
cakes  and  ale,  the  so-called  good  things  of  life  ;  —  with  allu¬ 
sion  to  Shakespeare,  “Twelfth  Night,”  II.  iii.  123; 

Dost  thou  think  because  thou  art  virtuous,  there  shall  be  no 
more  cakes  and  ale  f 

—one’s  cake  is  dough,  oi  to  have  one’s  cake  dough.one’sproject 
has  failed  or  miscarried  ;  to  fail  or  be  disappointed  in  one’s 
plans  or  expectations.  “  My  cake  is  dough."  Shak. 


cake  (kak),  v.  t. ;  caked  (kakt)  ;  cak'ing  (kak'Tng).  To 
form  or  harden  into  a  cake  or  mass. 

cake,  v.  i.  To  concrete  or  consolidate  into  a  cake  or  hard 
mass,  as  dough  in  an  oven;  to  coagulate. 

Clotted  blood  that  caked  within.  Addison. 

cake  urchin.  Any  of  numerous  flat  sea  urchins  belonging 
to  the  order  Clypeastridea. 

cake' walk'  (-w6k'),  n.  A  form  of  entertainment,  of  Amer¬ 
ican  negro  origin,  in  which  a  prize  of  cake  is  given  for 
what  are  regarded  as  the  most  accomplished  steps  and  fig¬ 
ures  in  walking,  usually  to  a  musical  accompaniment, 
cake' walk  ,  v.  i.  To  do,  or  walk  as  in,  a  cakewalk.  —  cake'- 
walk'er  (-wSk'er),  n. 
cak'ing  (kak'Tng),  p.  pr.  ct*  vb.  n.  of  cake. 
caking  coal,  any  bituminous  coal  that  softens  and  becomes 
pasty  or  semiviscid  when  heated.  On  increasing  the  heat, 
the  volatile  products  are  driven  off,  and  a  coherent,  gray¬ 
ish  black,  cellular  mass  of  coke  is  left. 

Cal'a-ba  (kXl'd-bd),  n.  [From  a  native  South  Amer.  name  : 
cf.  Sp.  ra/ab  i.]  A  guttiferous  tree  ( Calophyllum  ca/aba) 
of  the  West  Indies  and  Guiana,  which  yields  a  fluid  balsam 
like  copaiba ;  —  called  also  galba  and  Santa  Maria  tree. 
Cal  a  bar'  (k51'a-bar' ;  kSl'd-bar),  n.  A  district  on  the  west 
coast  of  Africa. 

Calabar  bean,  the  highly  poisonous  seed  of  a  climbing  faba- 
ceous  plant  ( Physostigma  venenosum)  oi  tropical  Africa. 
It  is  used  to  produce  contraction  of  the  pupil  oi  the  eye, 
and  in  tetanus,  neuralgia,  and  rheumatic  diseases.  It  is 
also  the  common  ordeal  bean  employed  by  the  natives  in 
trials  for  witchcraft. 

cal'a  basil  (kSl'd-bXsh),  n.  [Sp.  calabaza,  or  Pg.  calabaga, 
cabala  (cf.  F.  calebasse ),  lit.,  a  dry  gourd,  fr.  Ar.  qar\ 
fem.,  a  kind  of  gourd  -f-  ( lib  as  dry.]  1.  A  gourd  ;  esp.,  a 
form  of  the  bottle  gourd.  See  Lagenaria. 

2  The  fruit  of  the  calabash  tree  ;  also,  the  tree  itself. 

3.  A  water  dipper,  bottle,  basket,  or  other  utensil,  made 
from  the  dry  shell  of  a  calabash,  or  gourd,  or  sometimes  of 
some  other  material. 

calabash  nutmeg.  The  fruit  of  a  tropical  annonaceous 
shrub  (Monodor a  myristica).  It  is  about  the  size  of  an 
orange,  and  contains  many  aromatic  seeds  which  are  used 
like  nutmegs.  Also,  the  plant  itself, 
calabash  tree,  a  A  bignoniaeeous  tree  of  tropical  Amer¬ 
ica  (Crescenlia  cujete),  the  hard-shelled  globose  fruit  of 
which  is  used  for  drinking  and  other  utensils,  b  The 
baobab. 

cal'a-ba-zll'la  (kal'd-ba-sel'yd ;  194,  208),  n.  [Mex.  Sp., 
dim.  of  Sp.  calabaza  gourd.  See  calabash.]  A  wild  squash 
{Cucurbit a  feetidissima)  of  California  and  Mexico,  having 
a  very  large  root.  The  pulp  of  the  green  fruit  is  used  as  a 
substitute  for  soap,  and  the  macerated  root  as  an  applica¬ 
tion  in  hemorrhoids. 

cal'a-ber,  cal'a  bar  (k51'd-ber),«.  [F.  Calabre  Calabria.] 
Orig.,  a  kind  of  deep-brown  squirrel  fur,  from  Calabria; 
now,  in  commerce,  the  gray  fur  of  a  Siberian  squirrel, 
cal'a-bcose'  (k51'd-boos'),  n.  [Sp.  calabozo  dungeon.]  A 
prison  ;  a  jail.  Local,  U.  S. 

II  ca'la-bo'zo  (kii'la-bo'so  ;  133,  2G8),  n.  [Sp.]  1.  A  jail. 

2.  A  pruning  hook  or  knife. 

cal'a-bra-sel'la  (k51  d-br«-sgl'd),  n.  [It.  calabresella,  sup¬ 
posed  to  come  from  Calabria."]  A  game  of  cards  for  three 
players,  one  against  two,  played  with  a  Spanish  pack  and 
without  trumps. 

Ca-la'bri-an  (kd-la'brT-ftn),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  Cala¬ 
bria.  —  n.  A  person  native  or  resident  in  Calabria, 
cal'a  bur  tree  (ksi'd-bfir).  [Prob.  fr.  native  name.]  An 
elseocarpaceous  shrub  or  small  tree  ( Muntinaia  calabura) 
of  Mexico  and  South  America,  the  bark  of  which  yields  a 
silky  fiber  used  in  making  cordaee.  The  wood  is  also  valu¬ 
able,  esp.  for  staves.  Also  called  silkwood. 
ca  lade'  (kd-lad';  277),  n.  [F.]  A  declivity  in  a  manege 
ground  down  which  a  horse  is  galloped,  to  supple  his 
haunches. 

Ca-la'di-um  (kd-la'dT-ftm),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Malay  kaladi, 
name  of  a  plant.]  1.  Rot.  a  A  small  genus  of  Asiatic  and 
Polynesian  aroids  having  very  large  tuberous  roots,  basal 
cordate-peltate  leaves,  and  a  spadix  terminating  in  a  naked 
club-shaped  appendage.  C.  colocasia  is  the  taro,  b  Syn. 
of  Cyrtospadix. 

2.  [/.  c.]  Hart,  a  Any  cultivated  plant  of  the  genus  Cyrto¬ 
spadix.  b  The  taro,  or  elephant’s-ear. 

Cal  a-ma  gros'tis  (k&l'd-mri-gr5s'tTs),  n.  [NL. ;  Gr.  *<£- 
\apo^  a  reed  -j-  a-ypajori?  a  kind  of  grass.]  Rot.  A  large 
genus  of  tall,  mostly  perennial  grasses  having  the  flower¬ 
ing  scale  entire,  with  the  rachilla  not  extended  beyond  the 
palet.  The  species  are  widely  distributed,  none  being  of 
great  value.  They  a  re  known  by  the  names  reed  grass ,  reed 
bent  grass ,  and  small  reed.  C.  canadensis  is  the  bluejoint. 
cal'a  man'eo  (k5l'd-m5i)'ko),  n.  [Cf.  LL.  calamancus , 
calamacus,  camelaucum,  a  head  covering  made  of  camel’s 
hair,  NGr.  Kage^avKiou,  and  F.  culrnande  a  woolen  stuff.] 

1.  A  glossy  satin-twilled  woolen  stuff,  checkered  in  the 
warp  so  that  the  checks  appear  only  on  the  right  side. 

2.  A  garment  of  this  stuff. 

3.  Fig.  :  Something  suggestive  of  calamanco,  as  a  wood 
and  plaster  building. 

caPa  man'der  wood  (k51'd-m5n'der).  The  wood  of  an 
East  Indian  ebenaceous  tree  {Diospyros  hirsuta) .  It  is  hazel- 
brown  with  black  stripes,  and  is  much  used  for  furniture. 


||  ca'hi'bou'  (kd/e/boo/‘).  Var. 
of  CACHIBOU. 

ca^hio'ta  (ka-y5'ta).  Var.  of 
CHAYOTE. 

ca-hiz'  (kii-eth'  ;  2f»8),  n.  Sp. 
form  of  cakiz.  See  measure. 
ca-houn'  palm  (kd-hoon').  The 
cohune. 

II  ca-hoy'  (kii-hoi'),  n.  ITag.] 
Wood  ;  timber.  Phil.  I. 
cahte  +  caught. 
cai'ak.  Var.  of  kayak. 
Ca'ia-phas  (ka'yd-lVJs ;  kT'«- 
fdB ),n.  [Gr.  Kai a<£a<?.]  A  high 
priest  of  the  Jews  from  18-3H 
a.  r>.,  who  presided  at  the  trial 
of  Jesus.  See  Matt,  xxvi.,  John 
xi.  and  xviii.,  and  Acts  iv. 
caice.  Obs  or  dial.  var.  of  case. 
caich.  +  catch. 
caick.  +  caique. 
caick'le  (kak'’l).  Scot.  var.  of 

CACKLE. 

ca  id' (ka-ed').n.  =alcaydk 

caiff.  +  chaff. 

caik.  4*  caique. 

caik'jee.  Var  of  caiquejee. 

call.  Obs.  or  dial.  var.  of  kale. 

cailes.  f  kayles. 

cailewei.  4*  calewey. 


||  ca'ille  (ka'y’),  n.  IF.]  Cook¬ 
er//.  Quail,  the  bird, 
caille,  )’■  i.  Obs.  equiv.  of  quail, 
to  curdle. 

cail'leach,  cail'liach  ( kul'ydK). 
n.  [Gael,  cm l leach. ]  An  old 
woman  of  the  Scottish  High¬ 
lands.  Set  ft. 

cai  ma-cam',  cai  ma-kam'. 
Vara  of  kaimakam. 
cai'man  (ka'mdfn),  n  1.  Var. 
of  cayman. 

2.  [NL.]  [cap.]  ZooV.  The  ge¬ 
nus  of  alligators  consisting  of 
the  caymans.  [cainito 

||  cai-mi'to  ( kT-me'td).  [Sp.]  = 
cain.  Var.  of  kain.  [Bib. 
Ca-i'nan  (k;1-T'nrJn  ;  ka'ntfn). 
cainard  f  (  aynakii. 
ca-in'ca  root  (kd-Ti)'kd).  "\  ar. 
Of  CAHINCA  ROOT.  [WHALE. I 
ca"ing  whale.  Var.  of  caaino| 
Cain'i-an(kan'T-dn),  n.  =  Cain- 
ITE. 

Cain'ish,  a.  Like  Cain,  [ets.l 
Cain'ism(-Yz’m),/)  Cainite  ten-| 
cai-ni'to  (kT-ne't6).  n.  [Sp.  cai- 
mito,  prob.  fr.  a.  native  name.] 
The  star  apple.  West  Indies. 
Cfci  no-zo'L  1 1  ^ 5 k :  k  .1 


caino-zo-dl'o-gy  (-zO-51'o-jT), 
etc.  Vars.  of  Cenozoic,  etc. 
Ca'i-phas  (kil'Y-ffls).  I).  Bib. 
ca-ique'jee  (kd-ek'je),  n.  I  Turk, 
//m  /jt.]  The  rower  of  a  caique, 
cair,  )•.  ?.  [Cf.  Icel.  keyra  to 
whip.]  Togo;  proceed.  Obs. 
cair.  4*  care,  coir. 
calr'ba.  Rare  var.  of  caaba. 
Cai  rene'  (kl-ren'),  a.  Of  or 
pertaining  to  Cairo,  Egypt.— 
n.  A  native  or  residentol  Cairo, 
calr'full.  4*  careful. 
cairle.  4*  carl. 
cairn'gor  um  (  karn'gftr'i/m),  n. 
Cairngorm  stone.  [.S’co/.| 

cairn  tangle.  Sea  tangle.  Dial.  | 
cairn'y,  a.  Abounding  in  cairns, 
cairt.  4*  card. 

cairt.  Obs.  or  dial.  var.  of  cart. 
cai«  4*  CASK, 
caisar.  +  kaiser. 

||  caisse  (ka6),  n.  [F.]  A  chest, 
case,  or  box  ;  specif.  :  a  A  cash 
box  ;  also,  a  cashier’s  desk  or 
office,  b  Cash, or  cash  account, 
c  An  establishment  for  receiv¬ 
ing  and  administering  funds, 
cals'soned  (ka'sdnd),  a.  Made 
.  ’  ..  ith  *  -aisson. 


caisson  gate.  =  caisson,  2  c. 
cai'tif.  Caitiff.  Ref.  Sj>. 
cai'tif-ly.  cai'tive-ly,  adv.  of 
caitiff.  Obs. 

cal'tif-ness,  cal'tlve-ness,  n. 

See -ness.  'Obs. 

cai'tif-ty.  cai'tive-tie.  n.  [OF. 
caitivete ,  chmtivcte.  See  cai¬ 
tiff.]  Captivity;  wretchedness; 
also,  vileness  ;  despicableness. 
Obs 

Ca'ius  (ka'y  i< a).  D.  Bib. 
caixa.  4*  cash. 

||  ca'ja  (lca'ha  ;  1^9),  n.  [Sp., 
lit.,  Dox.l  Funds  ;  moneys, 
ca'jan.  Var.  of  caiman. 
Ca-ja'nus  (kd-ja'nus),  n.  [NL.] 
Bat.  Syn.  of  Cajan. 
caj'a-put.  Var.  of  cajuput. 
ca-ja'va.  Var.  of  kajawah. 
cape-put-ene'.  Var.  of  caju- 
putenk. 

caj'e-put-ol'.Var.of  cajuputol. 
ca-jole',  n.  A  blandishment, 
ca^ol'er  (kd-j5l'2r),  n.  One  who 
cajoles. 

||  ca-joo',ca-jou'.ca-Ju'(kd-joo'; 
-zh<55').  Vars.  of  acajou. 
caju.  4*  cashew. 
cajua.  4*  kajawah. 


ca-Jun'  (kd-hoon' ;  189),  n. 

[Prob.  fr.  a  native  name.]  The 
West  Indian  plant  Fnrcrsea  cu- 
ben sis, or  its  fiber.  See  Furcr.ka. 
caj  u-put-ene'  (k&j/d-pfit-en'), 
Inactive  limonene,  from  oil 
of  cajuput  See  limonene. 
cajuput  oil.  See  oil,  Table  I. 
ca'ju-put-ol  (k&j'd-pwt-oF  ; 
-5u),  ndcajnput  (a  source  of  cin- 
eol)  +  2d  -of.  I  Chern.  =  cineol. 
Cak  chl-quel'  (kiik'chc-kCd'),  n. 
A  Mayan  people  of  Guatemala 
sneaking  a  Quiche  dialect. 
Their  ancient  capital  was  Solo- 
la.  See  Mayan.  [alum.| 

cake  alum.  =  concentrated! 
cake  bread.  Bread  made  in 
cakes  or  of  a  quality  like  the 
finer  kinds  of  cake.  B.  Jonson. 
cake'hou8e\  n.  1  A  house 
where  cakes  are  sold.  Obs.  Scott. 
2.  A  building  for  the  storing  of 
cakes,  as  of  indigo, 
cakelen.  4*  cackle. 
cakken.  4*  cack. 
cak'v  (kak'Y),  a.  1.  Like  cake. 
2.  Silly  ;  idiotic.  Dial.  Eng. 
cal.  4*  call,  caul,  cole,  kale. 
cal  (kfll),  n.  Wolframite.  Corn. 


Cal  .,  or  cal.  Abbr.  Calnndo  ( Mu~ 
sic)  calendar ;calends(«'alendaj); 
California  ;  calorie  (Physics). 
calaat  4*  kiiilat. 
cal  a-ba-cil'la  (k&l'd-ba-sel'yd  ; 
138,195)  Var.  of  calabazii.la. 
cal'a-bar.  Var.  of  calaber  ; 
obs.  var.  of  caliber. 

Ca'la-ba'ri  (kil'Ia-ba'r?),  n.  A 
native  of  Calabar.  West  Africa, 
ca’.  a-bar'lne  (kll'i*bar'Yn  ; 
-en),  n.  [ calabar  -|-  -i/ie.]  = 
eseridine. 

ca  la-ba'za  (ka'la-bn'tha  ;  -sa  ; 
208),  n.  (Sp.,  gourd.]  A  small 
variety  of  squash, 
ca’abre.  4*  calibre. 
Cal'a-brese'  (k  ft  Fd-br  e  z' ; 
-bres').  [It.  Calabrese.]  =  Ca¬ 
labrian. 

Calaburne.  4*  Caliburn 
caladrie,  n.  [Cf.  calander.] 
An  unknown  bird,  perhaps  & 
lark.  Obs.  [gala  fate. 

caTa-fa'te  (kii  la-fa'ta).Var.of 
Ca'lah(ka'ld).  Bib.  [calean. 
cal'a-han  (kftl'd-han).  Var.  of 
cal'a^ite  (kfil'd-Tt),  n.  [L,  col¬ 
lars,  Gr.  tcaAous,  Kfi  Wait:  cf.  F. 
ca/atle.]  Min.  Turquoise.  Obs. 


food,  foot ;  out,  oil ;  ch  Ir  ,  ’  ire  (250) ;  K  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  acli  (144) ;  boN  ;  yet ;  zh  =  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Guidk. 

Full  oxpluoj  us  of  Abb r*  lit  >ns,  8igns,  etc.,  Immediately  precede  the  Vocabulary. 
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Cal  a  ma  ri  a'ce  aB  (kXl'o-ma'rT-a'se-e),  n.  pi.  [NL.  See 
Calamites.]  Paleobot.  A  family  of  Paleozoic  pterido- 
phytic  plants  of  the  order  Calamariales,  related  closely  to 
the  living  Equisetaceae,  which  are  perhaps  their  direct 
descendants.  Calamites  is  the  principal  genus.  —  cal  a 
ma'ri-an  (-ma'rY-ftn),  cal  a  ma  ri a'ceous  (-a'shus),  a. 
Cal  a  ma  ri  a'les  (-a'lez),  n.  pi.  [NL.]  Paleobot.  An 
order  of  plants  coextensive  with  the  family  Cal&mariaceae. 
cal  a  ma'ri  oid  (-ma'rY-oid),  a.  Paleobot.  Pertaining  to 
or  resembling  a  plant  of  the  family  CalamariacesB. 
cal'a  ma  ry  (kfil'd-ma-rT),  n.  ;  pi.  -iues  (-rlz).  [LL.  cala- 
marium  inkstand,  fr.  L.  calamus  a  reed  pen:  cf.  F.  cat- 
mar,  calemar ,  pen  case,  calamary.l  A  squid.  See  squid. 
cal'a  mif'er-ous  (-mif'er-iis),  a.  [L.  calamus  reed  -j-  -fer¬ 
ous.]  Producing  reeds ;  reedy. 

cal'a-mine  (kSl'd-min;  -min),  n.  [F.  calamine,  LL.  cala - 
mina,  fr.  L.  cadmia.  See  cadmia.]  1.  Min.  a  Hydrous 
silicate  of  zinc,  (Zn0H)2Si03,  occurring  in  white  trans¬ 
lucent  orthorhombic  crystals,  or  in  masses  of  various  tex¬ 
ture  and  form.  H.,  4.5-5.  Sp.  gr.,  3.40-3.50.  b  Native 
zinc  carbonate  ;  smithsonite.  See  smithsonite. 

The  name  was  originally  applied  to  both  minerals,  the  dif¬ 
ference  between  which’was  established  in  1802.  American  writers 
and  the  majority  of  those  in  France  now  follow  the  nomencla¬ 
ture  of  Brongniart  and  Beudant,  calling  the  silicate  calamine  and 
the  carbonate  smithsonite  ;  but  in  Great  Britain  the  carbonate  is 
commonly  called  calamine ,  the  silicate  being  distinguished  as 
siliceous  or  electric  calamine  or  hemimorphite. 

2.  An  alloy  of  zinc,  lead,  and  tin,  formerly  used  for  coat¬ 
ing  iron  to  prevent  oxidation. 

cal'a-mine,  V.  t.  ;  cal'a-mined  (-mind  ;  -mind)  ;  cal'a-min'- 
ino  (-min'Tng).  To  coat  with  calamine. 
caPa-mint  (-mint),  n.  [ME.  calamint ,  calementc  (cf  F. 
calament),  fr.  L.  calamintha ,  Gr.  KaXaplvOp,  KaXapivdos. 
Cf.  mint  the  plant.]  Any  mint  of  the  genus  Calamintha , 
now  considered  a  synonym  of  Clinopodium  ;  esp.,  Clinopo- 
dium  calamintha,  often  called  calamint  balm 
cal  a  mls'trate  (-mis'trat),  v.  t.  [L.  calamistratus  curled 
with  the  curling  iron,  fr.  calamistrum  curling  iron,  fr.  cala¬ 
mus  a  reed.]  To  curl  or  friz,  as  the  hair.  Obs.  —  cal  a- 
mis  tra'tion  (-mis-tra'slmn),  n.  Obs. 
cal'a-mis'trum  (-mts'trMin),  n. ;  L.  pi.  -tra  (-trd).  [L., 

a  curling  iron.]  Zool.  A  comblike  structure  on  the  meta¬ 
tarsus  of  the  hind  legs  of  certain  spiders  (Dictynidae  and 
Uloboridae),  used  to  curl  certain  fibers  in  the  construction 
of  their  webs.  — cala-mis'tral  (-tml),  a. 
cal'a  mite  (kXl'd-mit),  n.  Paleobot.  Any  fossil  belonging 
to  the  genus  Calamites  or  its  allies.  — 
caPa-mi'te-an  (-mi'te-ftn),  a. 

CaPa-mi'tes  (-mi'tez),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr. 

KaAautn}?  reedlike,  Gr.  /caAa/u.o$(L.  cala¬ 
mus)  reed.]  Paleobot.  A  genus  of  Pale¬ 
ozoic  fossil  plants  represented  by  large 
grooved  and  jointed  stems  bearing  verti- 
cillate  branches  at  the  nodes.  Many  so- 
called  genera  of  the  same  family  (Cala- 
mariaceae)  are  now  known  to  represent 
leaves,  branches,  strobiles,  or  root  por¬ 
tions  of  Calamites. 

ca-lam'i-tous  (kd-lam'T-tiis),  a.  [L.  ca- 
lamitosus :  cf.  F.  calamiteux .]  1.  Pro¬ 

ducing,  or  attended  with,  calamity  ; 
making  wretched  ;  wretched  ;  unhappy. 

“  This  sad  and  calamitous  condition.’* 

South.  “  A  calam itous  prison.”  Milton. 

2.  Suffering  calamity  ;  miserable.  Obs. 

Thousands  of  calamitous  persons.  South. 

Syn.  —  Deplorable,  distressful,  afflictive, 
wretched,  grievous,  baleful,  disastrous, 
adverse,  unhappy,  sad,  unfortunate. 

—  ca-lam'i  tous  ly,  adv.  —  ca  lam'i- 
tous  ness  n. 

ca  lam'i  ty  (-ti),  n. ;  pi.  -ties  (-tfz).  [L.  calamitas ,  akin 

to  in-columis  unharmed  :  cf.  F.  calamite.]  1.  A  state  of 
deep  distress  or  misfortune,  produced  by  some  adverse 
circumstance  or  event ;  misery. 

The  deliberations  of  calamity  are  rarely  wise.  Burke. 

Where’er  I  came  I  brought  calamity.  Tennyson. 
2.  Any  great  misfortune  or  cause  of  loss  or  misery  ;  —  usu¬ 
ally  an  event  or  disaster  that  produces  extensive  evil. 

The  word  calamity  was  first  derived  from  calamus  when  the 
corn  could  not  get  out  of  the  stalk.  Bacon. 

Strokes  of  calamity  that  scathe  and  scorch  the  soul.  Irving. 
Syn.  —  Catastrophe,  cataclysm;  misfortune,  mishap, mis¬ 
chance;  extremity,  exigency,  downfall;  distress,  afflic¬ 
tion,  adversity,  unhappiness,  misery,  evil.  See  disaster. 
Oal'a-mus  (kfil'a-mMs),  n.  ;  pi.  -mi  (-mi).  [L.,  a  reed.  See 
haulm.]  1.  Bot.  A  very  large  genus  of  pinnate-leaved 
palms,  natives  of  tropical  Asia.  They  are  slender  and  tuft¬ 
ed,  erect,  or  climbing  over  bushes  by  means  of  the  hooks 
on  the  petioles.  The  light  and  tough  stems  are  used  in 
India  for  many  purposes ;  they  furnish  the  rattan  canes  of 
commerce.  Malacca  canes  are  obtained  from  the  larger 
stems  of  C.  rotang.  Dragon’s  blood  is  yielded  by  C.  draco. 
2  [J.  c.]  The  sweet  flag  ( Acorus  calamus)  or  its  aromatic 
root.  It  is  a  carminative  and  tonic  in  dyspepsia  and  colic. 
3-  [J.  c.]  Zodl.  The  barrel  or  quill  of  a  feather. 


Calamites  (re¬ 
stored).  (T$0) 


Ca  lan'dri  dae  (kd-15n'drT-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  prob.  fr.  LL. 
calandrus  weevil.]  Zodl.  A  family  of  weevils  containing 
many  species  injurious  to  grain.  The  typical  genus  is  Ca 
lan'dra  (-drei),  which  includes  the  corn  and  rice  weevils 
< < \  granaria  and  C.  oryzse ). 

CaPan-drin'i-a  (kai'dn-dnn'T-d),  n.  [NL.,  after  Jean  Louis 
Calandrini  (1703-58),  Swiss  botanist.]  Bot.  A  large  genus 
of  portulacaceous  herbs,  chiefly  of  South  America  and  Aus¬ 
tralia,  a  few  of  the  Pacific  coast  of  the  United  States.  They 
are  succulent  plants,  with  basal  or  alternate  leaves  and  pur¬ 
plish  ephemeral  flowers  in  bracted  racemes  or  panicles, 
ca-lan'gay  (kd-15i)'ga),  n.  [Prob.  native  name.]  A  white 
cockatoo  ( Cacatua  hxmaturopygia)  of  the  Philippines. 
Ga-lan'the  (kd-l&n'the),  n.  [NL. ;  Gr.  icaAos  beautiful  -J- 
avOrj  blossom.]  Bot.  A  large  and  w  idely  distributed  genus 
of  terrestrial  orchids,  having  white  or  rose-colored,  rarely 
yellow,  flowers,  and  broad  plaited  leaves.  Many  species 
are  cultivated.  Also  [/.  c.],  a  plant  or  flower  of  this  genus. 
Ca-lap'pa  (kd-lSp'a),  n.  [NL.,  a  name  invented  by  Fabri- 
cius.]  Zodl.  A  genus  of  bracliyuran  crustaceans  of  tropical 
seas,  the  type  of  a  family,  Ca-iap'pi-dae  (-T-de).  They  are 
called  box  crabs  from  the  compact  manner  in  which  the 
rather  short  but  stout  legs  fold  against  the  carapace, 
ca  lash'  (kd-lSsh'),  n.  [F.  caliche ;  of  Slavonic  origin  ;  cf. 
Boliem.  kolesa ,  Russ,  kolyaska  calash,  koleso ,  kolo,  wheel.] 
1.  A  light  carriage  with  low  wheels,  having  a  top  or  hood 


that  can  be  raised  or  lowered, 
seats  for  four  inside,  a  sepa¬ 
rate  seat  for  the  driver,  and 
often  a  movable  front,  so  that 
it  can  be  used  as  either  an 
open  or  a  close  carriage. 

2.  =  caleche,  2. 

3.  A  carriage  hood  or  top 
that  can  be  thrown  back. 

4.  A  hood,  formerly  worn  by  °ne  form  of  Calash* 
ladies,  which  could  be  drawn  forward  or  thrown  back  like 
the  top  of  a  carriage. 

Cal'a-the'a  (kSFa-the'd),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  L.  calathus,  from  the 
shape  of  the  flower.  See  calathus.]  Bot.  A  large  genus 
of  chiefly  tropical  American  marantaceous  plants  having 
immense  basal  leaves  beautifully  marked  with  green,  red, 
yellow,  and  white.  The  small  flowers  are  produced  in  clus¬ 
ters  on  very  short  stems.  Also  (7.  c.J,  a  plant  of  this  genus, 
cal'a-thus  (kSl'd-thws),  n.  ;  pi.  -thi  (-tin).  [L.,fr.  Gr.  *d- 
Aatfo?.]  Class.  Antiq.  A  vase-shaped  basket ;  esp.,  a  woman’s 
workbasket.  In  art  it  often  typifies  maidenhood. 

Ca  la-ve'ras  skull  (kXFd-va'rds).  A  human  skull  reported, 
by  Prof.  J.  D.  Whitney,  as  found  in  1886  in  a  Tertiary  aurif¬ 
erous  gravel  deposit,  lying  below  a  bed  of  black  lava,  in 
Calaveras  County,  California.  It  is  regarded  as  very  doubt¬ 
ful  whether  the  skull  really  belonged  to  the  deposit  in  which  it 
was  found.  If  it  did,  it  indicates  an  unprecedented  antiquity  for 
human  beings  of  an  advanced  type. 

ca  la-ve'rite  (ka'ld-va'rit ;  kSFd-ve'rit),  n.  Min.  Telluride 
of  gold  and  silver,  (Au,Ag)Te.jJ,  of  yellowish  color  and  me¬ 
tallic  luster.  It  was  first  found  in  Calaveras  County,  Cal¬ 
ifornia.  H.,  2.5.  Sp.  gr.,  8.35. 

cal-ca'ne-al  (k51-ka'ne-dl)  )«.  Anat.  Pertaining  to  the 
cal-ca'ne  an  (k&l-ka'ne-2n)  j  heel  or  the  calcaneum. 
cal-ca'ne-0-  (kfil-ka'ne-o-).  Anat.  A  combining  form  de¬ 
noting  connection  with,  or  relation  to,  the  calcaneum  (and 
some  other  indicated  part) ;  as :  the  astragalus  in  cal-ca'- 
ne-o-as-trag'a-lar,  or  cal-ca'ne-o-as-trag'a-loid  ;  the  cuboid  bone 
in  cal-ca'ne-o-cu'boid:  the  sole  of  the  toot  in  cal-ca'ne-o-plan' 
tar  :  the  scaphoid  bone  in  cal-ca'ne-o-na-vic'u-lar,  or  cal-ca'- 
ne-o-scaph'oid. 

cal-ca'ne  urn  (kftl-ka'ne-wm),  n.  ;  L.  pi.  -nea  (-ne-a).  [L., 
the  heel,  fr.  calx ,  calcis,  the  heel.]  Anat.  a  One  of  the 
bones  of  the  tarsus  which  in  man  forms  the  great  bone  of 
the  heel,  representing  the  fibulare  of  certain  lower  verte¬ 
brates.  b  A  process  of  the  back  upper  part  of  the  tarso¬ 
metatarsal  bone  of  birds  (prob.  not  representing  the  calca¬ 
neum  of  mammals). 

cal-caph'a-nite  (k£l-kXf'd-nit),  n.  [co/cipm  -f-  aphanite.] 
Petrog.  A  variety  of  diabase  showing  small  kernels  of  cal¬ 
cium  carbonate  embedded  in  the  green  ground  mass, 
cal'car  (kSl'kar),  7 \. ;  L.  pi.  -caria  (kSl-ka'rT-d).  [L.,  a 
spur  for  the  heel,  also  spur  of  a  cock,  fr.  calx,  calcis ,  heel.] 

1.  Bot.  A  hollow  tube  or  spur  at  the  base  of  a  petal  or  sepal. 

2.  Zodl.  A  spur  or  spurlike  prominence,  esp.  :  a  In  birds, 
a  clawlike  process  on  the  leg  or  wing,  which  is  not  the  ter¬ 
mination  of  a  digit,  b  In  bats,  a  process  of  the  calcaneum 
helping  to  support  the  web  between  the  leg  and  tail  c  In 
insects,  a  spine  at  the  end  of  the  tibia,  d  A  prehallux. 

3.  Anat.  Short  for  calcar  avis.  See  also  calcar  femor ale. 
cal'car,  n.  [L.  calcaria  lime  kiln,  fr.  calx,  calcis,  lime.  See 

calx.]  1.  Glass  Manuf.  A  kind  of  oven,  or  reverbera¬ 
tory  furnace,  used  for  calcination  of  the  batch  into  frit. 

2.  Metal.  An  annealing  arch  or  oven.  Oxf.  E.  D. 

cal'ca-rate  (  -kd-rat)  )  a.  [LL.  calcar atus.  See  1st  calcar.] 
cal'ca-rat  ed  (  rat'Sd)  f  Having  a  calcar,  or  spur  ;  spurred. 
Cal-ca're-a  (k51-ka're-a),  n.  pi.  [NL.]  Zodl.  A  subclass  or 
primary  division  of  sponges  composed  of  those  having  cal¬ 
careous  8picille8. 

cal-ca're-o-  (k51-ka're-^-).  A  combining  form  for  calcare¬ 


ous  ; — used  in  various  compounds  the  meanings  of  which 
ure  evident  from  their  component  parts  ;  us  in,  cal-ca're-o-ar7- 
gil-la'ceous,  cal-ca're-o-bi-tu'mi-nous,  cal-ca're-o-cor'ne-ou*, 
cal-ca're-o-si-li'ceous.  cal-ca're-o-Bul'phur-oua. 
cal  ca're  ous  ( kSl-ka're-iis),  a.  [L.  calcarius  pertaining  to 
lime.  See  calx.]  1.  Of  the  nature  of  calcite  or  calcium 
carbonate  ;  consisting  of,  or  containing,  calcium  carbonate 
or  carbonate  of  lime  ;  also,  containing  the  element  calcium. 
2.  Growing  upon  limestone  or  in  a  soil  impregnated  with 
lime  ;  as,  a  calcareous  plant, 
calcareous  Binter,  travertine.  —  c.  spar,  calcite. 
cal-car'i  form  (kU-k5r'T-16rm),  a.  [1st  calcar- f  -form.'] 
Spur-shaped  ;  as,  a  calcariform  petal, 
cal'ca-rine  (kftl'ka-rTn  ;  -rill),  a.  A  nat.  Pertaining  to,  or 
situated  near,  the  calcar  avis,  or  hippocampus  minor, 
calcarine  fissure,  Anat.,  a  fissure  of  the  mesial  surface  of  the 
posterior  part  of  the  cerebrum.  Cf.  hippocampus  minor. 

II  cal'ca-ro'no  (kiiFka-ro'na),  n. ;  pi.  -roni  (-ne).  [It., 

aug.  of  calcara  kiln.]  A  simple  kiln  used  in  Sicily  for  ex¬ 
tracting  sulphur  from  rock  containing  it  in  native  form, 
cal'ce  ate  (kai'se-at),  a.  [See  calceated.]  Wearing  6hoes  *, 
calced.—  n.  A  calced  Carmelite.  Obs. 
cal'ce  at  ed  (k&l'se-at/Sd),  a.  [L.  calceatus ,  p.  p.  of  cal- 
ceare  to  shoe,  fr.  calceus  shoe,  fr.  calx,  calcis,  heel.]  Fitted 
with,  or  wearing,  shoes.  Johnson. 

calced  (kSlst),  a.  [See  calceated.]  Wearing  shoes  ;  cal¬ 
ceated;  as,  the  calced  Carmelites.  Bare. 
cal'ce-i-form'  (k51'se-T-l6rm/),  a.  [L.  calceus  shoe 
-form.]  Bot.  Shaped  like  a  slipper,  as  the  lip  in  the  flow¬ 
ers  of  certain  orchids  ;  calceolate. 

Cal  ce  0  la'ri  a  (k&l'se-o-la'rT-d),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  L.  calceola¬ 
rias  shoemaker,  fr.  calceolus ,  a  dim.  of  calceus  shoe.] 

1.  Bot.  a  A  large  genus  of  violaceous  herbs  or  shrubs  hav¬ 
ing  inconspicuous  flowers  with  unequal  petals,  the  sepals 
without  auricles,  b  Syn.  of  Fagelia. 

2.  [/.  c.]  Hort.  Any  scrophulariaceous  plant  of  the  genus 
Fagelia.  The  species  are  cultivated  for  their  pouch-shaped 
flow  ers,  which  are  mottled  with  yellow  or  purple. 

Cal  cha-quis'  (  kakcha-kez'),  n.  pi.  A  people  of  Quichuan 
stock  in  northwest  Argentina  at  the  time  of  the  advent  of 
the  Spaniards,  possessing  a  civilization  prob.  partly  Incan, 
cal'ci-  (kSl'sT-).  Combining  form  from  L.  calx,  calcis ,  lime, 
cal'cic  (k&l'sTk),  a.  [L.  calx,  calcis,  lime  :  cf.  F.  calcique.] 
t  hem.  Derived  from,  or  containing,  calcium  or  lime, 
cal-cic'o-lous  (kSl-sTk'o-lfts),  a.  [ calci -  -j-  -colons.]  Biol. 
Inhabiting  calcareous  soils  or  rocks. 

cal-cif'er  ous  (kSl-sTf'er-Ms),  a.  [calci-  -\-  -ferous.]  1.  Bear¬ 
ing,  producing,  or  containing,  calcite,  or  carbonate  of  lime. 

2.  [cap.]  Geol.  Pertaining  to  or  designating  a  subdivision 
of  the  Ordovician  in  Newf  York  and  elsewhere  ;  —  so  called 
from  a  calciferous  sandstone  of  that  system.  See  geology, 
Chart.  —  n.  [cap.]  The  Calciferous  epoch  or  formation. 

3.  Zool.  Containing,  or  producing,  calcareous  spicules  or 
particles,  as  certain  glands  in  the  esophagus  of  earthworms. 

cal  cif'ic  (-Yk),  a.  Calciferous;  specif.,  Zool.,  of  or  per¬ 
taining  to  the  portion  of  the  oviduct  which  forms  the  egg¬ 
shell  in  birds  and  reptiles.  Huxley . 

cal  ci  fi  ca'tion  (kXI'sT-fi-ka'slmn),  n.  [Cf.  calcify.] 
1  Impregnation  with  calcareous  matter;  the  deposition 
of  insoluble  lime  salts  in  a  tissue  or  other  material,  convert¬ 
ing  it  into  a  more  or  less  rigid  stony  substance,  as  in  certain 
kinds  of  petrifaction  ;  esp.  :  a  Physiol.  The  deposition  of 
lime  salts  in  the  matrix  of  cartilage,  which  is  often  the  pre¬ 
liminary  step  in  the  formation  of  true  bone  (see  ossification, 
calcified  cartilage),  b  Med.  A  retrogressive  petrifac- 
tive  change  marked  in  degenerating,  dying,  or  dead  tissue. 
2.  A  calcified  structure  or  part,  as  in  a  cartilage, 
cal'ci-fied  (kai'sT-fld),  p.  p.  d ■  p.  a.  of  calcify,  v. 
calcified  cartilage,  Anat.,  cartilage  in  which  the  matrix  con¬ 
tains  a  deposit  of  calcareous  matter.  It  composes  parts 
of  the  skeleton  of  many  low  vertebrates,  as  the  elasmo- 
branchs,  but  in  most  vertebrates  is  for  the  most  part  re¬ 
placed  by  true  bone.  See  ossification,  bone. 
cal'ci  fy  (kai'sT-fl),  v.  t.  &  i.  ;  cal'ci-fied  (-fid) ;  cal'ci-fy'- 
ing  (-fi'Tng).  [calci-  -f-  -fy.]  To  make  or  become  stony 
or  calcareous  by  the  deposit  or  secretion  of  salts  of  lime, 
cal'ci-mine  (k51'sT-min ;  -mTn  ;  277),  n.  Also  kalsomine. 
[L.  calx,  calcis,  lime.]  A  white  or  colored  wash  for  the 
ceiling  or  other  plastering  of  a  room,  consisting  of  a  mix¬ 
ture  of  clear  glue,  Paris  w  hite  or  zinc  white,  and  water, 
cal'ci-mine,  v.  t. ;  cal'ci-mined  (-mind;  -mind);  cal'ci- 
min'ing  (-min'Tng).  To  wash  or  cover  with  calcimine  ;  as, 
to  calcimine  walls.  — cal'ci-min  er  (-min'er),  n. 
cal'ci  nate  (kSl'sT-nat),  v.  t.  To  calcine.  Bare. 
cal'ci-na'tion  (-na'slmn),  n.  [F.  calcination.]  1.  Act  or 
process  of  calcining  ;  state  of  being  calcined.  * 

2.  A  product  of  calcination  ;  something  calcined. 

3.  The  final  stage  of  calcino. 

cal-cin'a-to-ry  (kSl-sTn'd-to-rT  ;  kXl'sTn- ;  277),  a.  Serving 
for  calcination.  —  n.  A  vessel  used  in  calcination, 
cal  cine'  (k51-sin';  kSl'stn ;  277:  until  recently,  kSl-sin' 
has  been  the  only  pron.  recognized  by  orthoepis/s),  v.  t.  ; 
cal-cined' (-sind' ;  -sTnd);  cal-cin'ing.  [F.  calciner,  fr. 
L.  calx ,  calcis,  lime.  See  calx.]  1.  To  reduce  to  a  pow- 


cal'a-mar  (k&l'd-mar)  Var.  of 
CALAMAR V 

CaFa-ma  ri-i'na  (-ma  rt-T'ne), 
n.  pi.  [NL.  See  calamaky.] 
Zool.  See  dwarf  snake. 
cal'a-ma'rl-ouB  (-ma'rT-MB),  a. 
[L.  calamarius  pertaining  to  a 
writing  reed.l  Heedlike, 
cal'a-ma-roia  (k&l'd-ma-roid), 
a.  Paleobot.  Calnrnarioid. 
cal'am-bac  (k&l'dm-b&k),  cal'- 
am-bour  ( kill'd m-boor  ;  kliFrtm 
b<>br'),  n.  [F .  calambac,  calam- 
bour,  fr.  Malay  kalarnbaq  a  kind 
of  fragrant  wood.]  Agalloch 
wood. 

ca-lam'i-form  (kd-l&m'Y-fdrin  ; 
k&l'd-mY-),  a.  IL.  calamus  a 
reed  4-  -form.)  Reed-shaped, 
ca-lam'i-na-ry.  ca-lam'i-nar.  a. 
Of  or  pert,  to  calamine.  Obs. 
Cal'a-min'tha  (kS.l'd-mYn'thd), 
u.  [L.  See  calamint.]  Bot. 
Syn.  of  Clinopodium. 
cal'a-miBt.  n.  [L.  calamus  a 
reed.]  A  player  upon  a  reed  or 
pipe.  Obs. 

car-lam 'i-toid  (kd-lfim'Y-toid),  a. 
(  Calamites  4-  -oid.]  Bot.  Ca- 
lamitean. 

Cal'a-mo-cla'dua  (k  fi  l'd-m  5- 
kla'dus),  n.  [NL.  ;  Gr.  KaAap.05 


reed  4-  dSo?  branch.]  Pale¬ 
obot.  See  Calamites. 
CaFa-mo-den'dron  (-den'drdn), 
71.  [NL.:  Gr.  #caAa/Lto?  4-  fiepfipop 
tree.]  See  Calamites. 

Cal  a-mo-ich'thys  (-Tk'thYs),  77. 
NL.;  Gr. ffaAauo?  +  fish.] 

Syn.  of  Erpetoichtiiys.  [/Ji/>.[ 
CaVa-mol'a-lus  (-in  0  l'd-l  u  b).| 
Cal'a-mo-pit'ya  (-mO-plt'YB),  71. 
[NL.  ;  Gr.  *a AaMO?  reed  4-  *rt- 
rv9  pine  tree.]  See  Calamites. 
Cal  a-mo-sta'chys  (-sta'kYs),  71. 
[NL.  ;  Gr.  KaAauo?  4-  arayv? 
an  ear  of  grain.]  See  Calamites. 
cal'a-mur-y  (kfil'a-mgr-Y).  Var. 
of  CALA  MARY. 

calamus  oil.  See  oil.  Table  1. 

II  cal'a-mus8crip-to'ri-UB(BkrYp- 
tS'rT-7/B).  [NL.;  in  L.,  a  writing 
pen.]  Anat.  The  lower  (or  pos¬ 
terior)  part  of  the  floor  of  the 
fourth  ventricle  of  the  brain, 
which  narrows  to  n  point, 
ca-lan'der,  ca-lan'dre  (kd-lfin'- 
dPr),  ».  [F.  calandre.  Pr.  calan- 
dra,  Gr.  icaAapSpo?.]  A  large 
lark  ( Melanocorypha  calandra ) 
of  Europe. 

||  ca-lan'do  (lcR-lan'dO),  a.  5r 
adv.  [It.]  Music.  Gradually  di¬ 


minishing  in  rapidity  and  loud¬ 

ness  ; —  used  as  a  direction. 
calangaU  Var.  of  galingale, 
calange.  +  challenge. 
Cal'a-no  (kftl'd-n5).  1).  Bib. 
ca'lan-tas'  (k  n/l  ii  n-t  ii  s'),  n. 
[Tag.]  The  Philippine  cedar, 
cal'a-pite.  cal'a-pitte  (kfil'd- 
pYt),  71.  [Malay  kelapa  the  co¬ 
co  tree.]  A  concretion  some¬ 
times  found  in  coconuts,  used 
by  the  Malays  as  an  amulet. 
Ca'laa'  (k A'liis'  ;  kn/lfi'),  n. 
One  who  is  wrongfully  con¬ 
demned  ;  —  so  called  from  .lean 
Cains  (1(5118-1762),  a  Calvinist  of 
Toulouse  barbarously  executed 
on  the  charge  of  having  mur¬ 
dered  his  son  Louis,  wno  had 
committed  suicide, 
ca' la-scio'ne  (kiFlii-shO'na),  n. 
[It.]  A  form  of  guitar  with  two 
gut  strings,  used  esp.  in  south¬ 
ern  I  talv.  [a  calash. I 

ca-lash>,  r.  t.  To  provide  with| 
calate.  +  callkt. 
ca-la'thi-an  vi'o-let  (kd-la'thY- 
rtn).  [L.  calatina  viola.)  The 
soapwort  gentian, 
cara-thid'i-uni  (-thTd'Y-tfm), 
ri.  ;  L.  pi.  -THiniA  (-thYd'T-d). 
Also  cal'a  thide  (kfil'd-thld  ; 


-thYd).  [NL.,  dim.  fr.  Gr.  icaAa- 
See  calathus.]  Bot.  An 
anthodium. 

cal'a-thi-form  (kfil'd-thY-fdrm  ; 
kd-lfith'Y-ffirm),  a.  [calathus 
-f  -form.)  Cup-shaped, 
cal'a-this  (k  fi  1  '  a  - 1  h  Y  8),  n. 
[NL.]  Bot.  A  ealathidium. 
ca-la'thi-um  (kd-la'thY-wm),  n. 
[NL.  See  calathus.]  =  cala- 
thidium.  [vance.| 

cal'a-vance.  Var.  of  oara-I 
calaw.  Var.  of  callow,  ola 
squaw.  [Ohs.  I 

calcane,  n.  Calcium  chloride  | 
cal-ca'ne-UB  (kfil-ka'n?-i/s),  n. 
[NL.,  Ir.  L.  rtilea7ieum  heel.] 
Med.  Clubfoot  in  which  only 
the  heel  touches  the  ground, 
cal'car  a'vis  (kfil'kar  a'vYs). 
L.,  lit.,  bird’s  spur.]  Anat. 
=  hippocampus  minor. 
cal-ca're-ous-ne8s.  n.  See -ness. 
cal'car  fe  mo-ra'le  (kfil'kiir 
•'m'fi-ra'Uf)  [NL.]  Anat  A 
vertical  plate  of  compact  hone 
in  the  cancellous  tissue  of  the 
neck  of  the  femur. 

P  cal-ca'ri-a  (k&l-ka'rY-d),  n., 
L.  pi.  of  1st  calcar. 
caPca-rif 'er-ous  ( kftPkd-rYf '?r- 
us),  a.  [L.  calcar,  calcaris. 


spur  -F  -ferous.)  Bearing  spurs. 
calca-rif'er-ouB.  a.  [A  bad 
lorm  apparently  made  by  an¬ 
alyzing  calcareous  into  calcar 
-f'-t'Ows.]  Calciferous, 
cal'cate.  i’.  t.  [L.  calcatus,  p. 
p.  of  calcare.)  To  stamp  or 
trample  under  the  heels  7?. — 
cal-ca'tion  (kftl-ka'shwn),  ti.  R. 
cal'ca-to-ry,  n.  [L.  calcat07'i- 
u m . ]  A  wine  press.  Obs.  8f  R. 
Cal  ca-vel'la.  -Iob.  Vara,  of 

CaKCAV  ELHOS 
ca’ce.  +  calx. 

cal'ce-don,  cal-ced'o-ny,  etc. 
Vars  of  chalcedony,  etc. 
calcene.  +  calcine. 
cal'ce-o-late  (kfil'sf-C-lat),  a. 
[See  Calceolaria.]  =  calce- 
1  form .  cal'ce-o-late-ly,  adv. 

||  cal'cef  (kfil'sez),  n.,  L.  pi.  of 
calx. 

cal-ces'cence,  n  [ca/niim  -(-  -es- 
cence because  exhibited  by 
the  calcium  light.]  Physics. 
Calorescence.  Obs. 
ca’ch.  chalice. 

Cal'chaa  (kfil'kos),  n.  [L.  ;  Gr. 
KaAxn*-]  The  prophet  of  the 
Greek  army  before  Troy,  who 
received  from  Apollo  the  knowl- 
edge  of  future  events. 


cal'ci-a  ( k&l'sY-d),  7».  [NL.,  fr. 

L.  calx,  calcis,  lime.1  Calcium 
oxide.  Obs.  [cicolous.  I 

cal'cl-cole  (-kdl),  a.  Bot.  Cal- 1 
caLci-co'slB  (-kfl'sYs),  n.  (NL.; 
calci-  4-  (prob.)  mycosis  or  sarco- 
sis.l  Med.  Pneumonia  caused 
by  the  inhalation  of  stone  dust, 
calcidoine.  +  chalcedony. 
cal'ci-form.  o.  [calci-  4-  -form.) 

1.  In  the  form  of  calx  ;  — saia 
of  metals.  Obs. 

2.  Shaped  like  a  pebble. 

3.  Having  a  heel-like  projection, 
cal-cif'u-gal  (k  fi  1-s  Y  f'fl-gd  1), 
cal-cif'u-goua  (-gus),  a.  [calci- 
4-  kt.fvyere  to  flee.]  Not  thriv¬ 
ing  on  calcareous  soils, 
cal-cig'e -nous  (kfil-sYj'P-ni/s), 
a.  [calci-  4-  -genous.)  Chem. 
Tending  to  form,  or  to  become, 
a  calx  or  earthlike  substance  on 
being  oxidized  or  burnt.  Obs. 
cal-cig'er  oub  ( -?r-us),  a.  ( calci- 
4-  -gerous.)  Biol.  Containing 
or  secreting  lime  salts. 
caFci-mir'lc  (kftKsY-mYr'Yk),  a. 
See  petrography. 
cal-cin'a-ble  (k  fi  1-s  I  n'a-b’l  ; 
kfil'sYn-d-b’l),  a.  See -able. 
cal'ci-na  tor  (kfil'sY-na'tPr),  n. 
One  who  calcines. 


ale,  senate,  cilre,  Am,  account,  iirm,  ask,  sofd  ;  eve,  Svent,  find,  recent,  maker ;  ice,  ill ;  old,  Obey,  orb,  ftdd,  sSft,  ednnee*  •  use  unite,  fi’  up,  circus,  menu  ; 

1  Foreign  Word.  +  Obsolete  Variant  of.  4-  combined  with.  —  equ**’ 
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CALENDAR 


der,  leat ;  to  heat  ho 

)onic  acid  from 

limestone,  and  thus  (usually)  disintegrate ;  as,  to  calcine 
bones.  Cf.  roast,  v.  t.  Often  used  fig.,  sometimes  with  the 
implication  of  purification. 

2.  To  oxidize,  as  by  the  action  of  heat ;  to  convert  to  a  calx, 
calcined  cocoon,  Silk  Raising ,  a  cocoon  in  which  the  worm 
has  become  reduced  to  a  powdery  substance, 
cal  cine'  (kSl-sin' ;  kSl'sTn),  v.  i.  To  undergo  calcination, 
cal'cine  (kSl'sIn  ;  -sin),  n.  A  product  of  calcination. 

Ii  cal-ci'no  (kal-che'no),  n.  [It.,  fr.  L.  calx ,  calcis ,  lime.] 
A  disease  of  silkworms  caused  by  the  parasitic  fungi  Bo- 
trytis  bassiana  and  B.  tenella ,  aud  characterized  by  a  red 
coloration  and  paralysis  of  the  body  and  death  in  from  20 
to  30  hours.  After  death  the  body  dries  up  and  is  covered 
with  a  white  efflorescence,  giving  it  a  chalky  appearance, 
cal'clte  (kSl'sIt),  n.  [L.  calx,  calci s,  lime.]  Min.  Calcium 
carbonate,  CaC03,  crystallized  in  hexagonal  form,  aud  thus 
distinguished  from  aragonite  ;  —  called  also  calc-spar  and 
calcareous  spar.  It  cleaves  readily  into  rhombohedrons. 

H. ,  3.  Sp.  gr.,  of  crystals,  2.71.  Besides  common  lime¬ 
stone,  chalk,  and  marble,  calcite  includes,  among  other  va¬ 
rieties,  agaric  mineral ,  aphrite ,  argentine ,  calc-sinter  or 
calc-tufa ,  dogtooth  spar ,  Ireland  spar ,  stalactites ,  stalag¬ 
mites.  —  cal-cit'ic  (kal-sft'Tk),  a. 

cal'cl  trant  (k&l'si -trant),  a.  [L.  calcitrans ,  p.  pr.  of  cal- 
citrare  to  kick,  fr.  calx ,  calcis ,  heel  ]  Kicking ;  hence, 
stubborn  ;  refractory.  Rare. 

cal'cl-trate  (-trat),  V.  t.  &  i.  [L.  calcitratus ,  p.  p.  of  cal- 
citrare .]  To  kick.  —  caTci-tra'tlon  (-tra'slmu),  n. 
cal'cl-um  (-um),  7i.  [NL.,  fr.  L.  calx ,  calcis ,  lime.  See 

calx.]  Chem.  A  silver-white,  rather  soft  metal  of  the  al¬ 
kaline  earth  group,  quickly  tarnishing  in  air  and,  when 
heated,  burning  with  a  brilliant  light.  Symbol,  Ca  ;  atomic 
weight,  40.07.  It  never  occurs  native,  but  in  combination  is 
very  common,  its  chief  minerals  being:  carbonates  (in¬ 
cluding  limestone,  chalk,  etc.),  calcite,  aragonite,  dolo¬ 
mite,  ankeritej  sulphates ,  gypsum,  anhydrite  ;  phosphate , 
apatite  ;  fluoride ,  fluorite ;  tungstate ,  scheelite  ;  titanate , 
perovskite ;  it  occurs  also  in  many  silicates.  Calcium  salts 
are  present  in  practically  all  natural  waters  and  are  essen¬ 
tial  constituents  of  the  bodies  of  most  plants  and  animals. 
Metallic  calcium  was  first  prepared  by  Davy  in  1808.  It  is 
made  by  electrolyzing  the  chloride  or  iodide  or  by  heating 
the  iodide  with  sodium.  It  melts  at  810°  C.  (1490°  F.).  Sp. 
gr.,  1.56.  Calcium  is  bivalent,  forming  the  highly  basic 
oxide,  CaO  (quicklime),  and  hydroxide,  Ca(OH)2  (slaked 
lime),  the  salts  CaCl2  and  CaS04,  etc.  Calcium  salts  color 
the  test  flame  yellowish  red. 

calcium  carbide.  A  crystalline  solid,  CaC2,  colorless 
when  pure,  but  often  resembling  gray  limestone.  It  is 
made  by  heating  lime  and  carbon  together  in  the  electric 
furnace,  and  is  used  for  the  generation  of  acetylene, 
talclum  carbonate  A  solid,  CaCC>3,  occurring  ill  nature 
as  calcite  (limestone,  marble,  etc.)  and  aragonite,  and  ob¬ 
tained  as  a  white  precipitate  by  passing  carbon  dioxide 
into  lime  water.  It  is  also  found  in  plant  ashes,  in  bones, 
to  a  large  extent  in  many  shells,  etc. 
calcium  chloride.  Chem.  A  compound,  CaCL,  crystalliz¬ 
ing  commonly  with  six  molecules  of  water.  In  its  anhy¬ 
drous  state  it  is  a  white  porous  solid  having  a  strong  at¬ 
traction  for  water,  hence  it  is  used  as  a  drying  agent.  The 
calcium  chloride  obtained  as  a  by-product  of  certain  tech¬ 
nical  processes  is  used  in  making  chlorine, 
calcium  fluoride.  The  compound  CaF2,  occurring  in  na¬ 
ture  as  the  mineral  fluorite,  and  also  in  bones,  the  enamel 
of  the  teeth,  etc.  It  is  used  as  a  flux  in  metallurgy, 
calcium  hydroxide.  Slaked  lime,  Ca(OH)2.  See  lime,  n. 
calcium  phosphate.  Any  of  the  phosphates  of  calcium, 
esp.  the  neutral  or  tertiary  phosphate,  Ca3(POi)2,  occurring 
in  nature  as  the  mineral  apatite,  and  also  as  the  chief  min¬ 
eral  constituent  of  bones. 

calcium  sulphate  The  compound  CaS04,  occurring  in 
nature  as  anhydrite  and  (with  water)  as  gypsum, 
cal-cog'ra-phy  (kJl-k5g'ra-fi),  n.  [L.  calx ,  calcis ,  lime, 
chalk  -}-  -graphy.]  The  art  of  drawing  with  chalks  or 

pastels.  —  cal-cog'ra-pher  (-fer),  n.  —  cal  co  graph'ic 

(kjm-grXf'Tk),  i  cal  (-T-kdl),  a. 

cal'co-mal'a-chite  (kSFko-mSl'd-klt),  n.  [L.  calx,  calcis , 
lime  malachite.']  A  form  of  malachite  containing  cal¬ 
cite  and  gypsum,  used  as  an  ornamental  stone,  as  for  table 
tops.  It  takes  a  high  polish. 

calc'-sin  ter,  n.  [G.  kalksinter;  kalk  (L.  calx ,  calcis) 
lime  -f-  sinter  sinter.]  Calcareous  sinter,  or  travertine, 
calc'-tu  fa,  calc'-tuff',  n.  [G.  kalk  (L.  calx)  lime  -f-  E. 
tufa.]  Min.  Calcareous  tufa.  See  tufa,  travertine. 
cal'cu  la  ble  (k51'ku-la-bT),  a.  [Cf.  F.  calculable.] 

I.  That  may  be  calculated  or  ascertained  by  calculation. 

2.  That  may  be  reckoned  or  depended  on  ;  — said  of  per¬ 
sons.  G.  Eliot. 

—  cal'cu  la-bil'i-ty  (kXl/ku-ld-bYl'Y-tT),  n. 

cal'cu-la-ry  (-la-rT),  a.  [L.  calculus  a  calculus:  cf.  calcu- 
larius  pert,  to  calculation.]  Med.  Of  or  pert,  to  calculi. 
cal'CU-late  (k51'k6-lat),  v.  t.;  cal'cu-lat'ed  (-lat'Sd) ;  cal'- 
cu-lat'ing  (-lat'Tng).  [L.  calculatus ,  p.  p.  of  calculare  to 
calculate,  fr.  calculus  a  pebble,  a  stone  used  in  reckoning ; 
hence,  a  reckoning,  fr.  calx ,  calcis,  a  stone  used  in  gaming, 
limestone.  See  calx.]  1.  To  ascertain  or  determine  by 
mathematical  processes,  usually  by  the  ordinary  rules  of 
arithmetic  ;  to  reckon  ;  to  estimate  ;  to  compute. 

A  calendar  more  exactly  calculated  than  any  other.  North. 
2.  Asti'ol.  &  Astron.  To  find  out  and  fix,  by  mathematical 
computation,  the  time  and  circumstances  of  (a  horoscope, 
an  eclipse,  or  the  like),  either  beforehand  or  in  after  time. 
3-  To  plan  with  forethought ;  to  frame.  Archaic. 

4.  To  adjust  for  a  purpose  ;  to  adapt  by  forethought  or 
calculation  ;  to  fit  or  prepare  by  the  adaptation  of  means 
to  an  end  ;  as,  to  calculate  a  system  of  laws  for  the  govern¬ 
ment  and  proteotion  of  a  free  people. 

[Religion]  is  .  .  .  calculated  for  our  benefit.  Ahp.  Tillotson 
6.  To  plan ;  expect;  think;  “reckon.”  Local ,  U.  S. 
Syn. —  Estimate,  determine;  tell,  number,  enumerate, 
cast  up.  —  Calculate,  compute,  reckon,  count  agree  in  the 
idea  of  numerical  or  arithmetical  estimation  or  determi¬ 


nation.  Calculate  (cf.  calculation ,  unu  .  frudt-  cr i, 
implies  a  process,  frequently  elaborate,  <.in  <_■»  '  :  >  r 

taining  or  determining  a  particular  resu  .  v.  b  cb  i;  V,  i  3 

on  as  problematical ;  as,  to  calculate  th<  *-lo<  ot  i  . 
to  calculate  an  eclipse,  a  nativity  ;  “To  -  dau 
chances  of  a  northwest  passage  to  the  Indies  ’  .  G 

Compute  suggests  rather  an  estimate  ( ' 
or  may  not  oe  elaborate)  of  something,  data  wi>{  h; 
regarded  as  given;  as,  to  compute  ii 
field.  Reckon  frequently  implies  sin  .  *  r  •  .  .<•  il 

processes  than  calculate  or  com  pi  a.-,  to  A  by  ; 

counters,  to  reckon  on  one’s  fingers)  in  pre  <  i»  ..g  ?it  is 

distinguished  from  count  (see  etym.),  whb  .nes  mere  | 
enumeration  or  telling  of  objects  one  by  one  ;  . 
the  eggs  in  a  basket,  the  people  in  a  room.  The  use  of 
culate  m  the  sense  of  “  consider,  suppose  ”  (as,  I  calculah 
you  are  right),  for  reckon  (itself  now  colloquial  in  this 
sense),  is  a  violation  of  good  usage, 
cal'cu  late  (k51'ku-lat),  v.  i.  1.  To  make  a  calculation; 
to  forecast  consequences ;  to  form  an  estimate. 

The  strong  passions,  whether  good  or  bad,  never  calculate. 

F.  W'.  Robertson. 

2.  To  count  or  rely  ;  —  with  upon  or  on. 

All  this  time  my  uncle  was  calculating  on  the  thing  as  con¬ 
cluded.  C.  Lever. 

cal'cu  lat  ed  (-lat'Sd),  p.  p.  ct'  p.  a.  1.  Worked  out,  or 
fixed  upon,  by  calculation ;  as,  calculated  tables ;  calculated 
velocity. 

2.  Adapted  by  calculation,  contrivance,  or  forethought  to 
accomplish  a  purpose  ;  as,  to  use  arts  calculated  to  deceive. 

3.  Likely  to  produce  a  certain  effect,  whether  intended  or 
not ;  fitted  ;  adapted  ;  suited. 

Some  of  them  may  be  calculated  to  injure  rather  than  benefit 
society.  ’  Goldsmith. 

[He]  had  never  gone  through  an  experience  calculated  to  leud 
him  beyond  the  scope  of  generally  received  luws.  Hawthorne. 
cal'cu-iat  ing  (-lat/Tng),^.  a.  1.  That  calculates  ;  perform¬ 
ing  or  able  to  perform  mathematical  calculations. 

2.  Given  to  contrivance  or  forethought;  forecasting,  or 
shrewd  in  foreseeing,  what  will  be  promotive  of  self-inter¬ 
est  ;  scheming  ;  as,  a  cool  calculating  disposition, 
calculating  machine,  any  machine  for  the  mechanical  per¬ 
formance  of  mathematical  operations,  such  as  the  comp¬ 
tometer,  etc. 

Calculating  machines  .  .  .  may  be  classified  as  follows  :  addi¬ 
tion  machines,  the  first  invented  by  Pascal  (1042);  addition 
machines  modified  to  facilitate  multiplication,  the  first  by 
Leibnitz  (1071);  true  multiplication  machines,  Leon  Bolles 
(1888),  Steiger  (1894) ;  difference  machines,  Muller  (1780),  Bab¬ 
bage  (1822) ;  analytical  machines,  Babbage  (1834).  Encyc.  Brit. 
cal'cu-la'tion  (-ia'shan),  n.  [ME.  calculacioun,  fr.  L.  cal- 
culatio  ;  cf.  OF.  calculation.]  1.  Act  or  process,  or  re¬ 
sult,  of  calculating;  computation;  reckoning;  estimate. 

“  The  calculation  of  eclipses.”  Nichol. 

The  mountain  is  not  so  high  as  his  calcxdation  makes  it.  Bogle. 

In  treating  of  inference  it  will  he  incumbent  upon  us  to  dis¬ 
cuss  the  differentia  which  sepurates  calculation  from  ordinary 
reasoning  :  and  we  shall  find  the  outward  and  visible  sign  of  this 
differentia  to  consist  in  the  enormous  abbreviation  of  reasoning 
processes,  by  their  condensation  into  the  import  of  recognized 
symbols.  B.  Bosnnquet. 

2.  An  expectation  based  on  circumstances  ;  forecast. 

The  lazy  gossips  of  the  port. 

Abhorrent  of  a  calculation  crout. 

Began  to  chafe  as  ut  a  personal  wrong.  Tennyson. 
Syn.  — See  prudence. 

cal'cu  la-tive  (k51'ku-la-tYv),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  cal¬ 
culation  ;  involving,  or  given  to,  calculation. 

Long  habits  of  calculatire  dealings.  Burke. 

cal'cu  la  tor  (-la'ter),  n.  [L.:  cf.  F.  calculaleur.]  1.  One 
who  calculates. 

2.  a  A  set  or  book  of  tables  for  facilitating  computations ; 
a  ready  reckoner,  b  A  calculating  machine, 
cal'cu  la  to  ry  (-la-to-rY),  a.  [L.  calculatorius.]  Of  or 
pertaining  to  calculation. 

cal'cu-li-form'  (-lt-ffirm'),  a.  [L.  calculus  pebble  -f-  -form.] 
Pebble-shaped. 

cal'cu-lous  (kSl'ku-las),  a.  [L.  calndosus.]  1.  Hard  like 
a  stone  ;  stony  ;  gritty  ;  as,  a  calculous  concretion. 

2.  Med.  Caused  or  characterized  by  the  presence  of  a  cal¬ 
culus  or  calculi;  as,  a  calculous  disoider;  also,  affected 
with  gravel  or  stone  ;  as,  a  calculous  person, 
cal'cu  lus  (-lfis),  n.  ;  pi.  -Li  (-11).  [L.  calculus.  See  calcu¬ 
late.]  1.  A  solid  concretion  formed  in  any  part  of  the 
body,  esp.  in  the  organs  that  act  as  reservoirs,  and  in  the 
passages  connected  with  them ;  as ;  biliary  calculi,  gall¬ 
stones,  found  mainly  in  the  biliary  passages  and  gall  blad¬ 
der  ;  urinary  calculi,  found  in  the  bladder  or  any  part  of  the 
urinary  passages  ;  renal  calculi,  formed  in  the  kidney,  etc. 

2.  Math.  A  method  of  computation;  any  process  of  rea¬ 
soning  by  the  use  of  symbols ;  any  branch  of  mathematics 
involving  calculation  ;  specif.,  the  infinitesimal ,  or  differ¬ 
ential  and  integral ,  calculus  devised  by  Leibnitz,  equivalent 
to  Newton’s  method  of  fluxions. 

3.  Symbolic  Logic.  Deduction  from  hypotheses  or  prem¬ 
ises  algebraically  expressed  and  manipulated. 

4.  Calculation  ;  computation.  Obs.  or  R.  Colei'idge. 
calculus  of  enlargement,  Math.,  in  the  calculus  of  finite  dif¬ 
ferences,  a  method  of  finding  algebraic  expansions,  etc., 
by  means  of  E  and  other  operators.  —  c.  of  finite  differences, 
Math.,  a  method  employing  chiefly  the  symbols  E,  A,  and 
£  to  denote  respectively  enlarging*a  variable’s  value  by  1, 
the  corresponding  change  in  the  value  of  another  variable 
(the  function),  and  summing  all  values  of  the  function  that 
correspond  to  positive  integral  values  of  the  variable. 
This  calculus,  unlike  the  differential,  deals  with  finite 
changes  and  does  not  assume  continuity.  — c.  of  forms,  Math., 
invariantive  analysis  as  treated  by  the  symbolic  methods 
of  Gordan.  —  c.  of  functions.  Math.,  the  calculus  of  finite  dif¬ 
ferences  applied  to  find  functions  that  fulfill  given  condi¬ 
tions.— c.  of  imaginarie8.  Math.,  two-dimensional  algebra, 
employing  the  so-called  imaginary  unit  ?  or  */—  L  —  c.  of 
limits.  Math .j  a  method  of  demonstration  that  consists  in 
finding  a  series  that  satisfies  formally  a  certain  differential 
equation  and  assumes  a  certain  value  for  a  certaiu  argu¬ 
ment  value,  and  then  testing  its  convergence  by  comparing 
it  term  by  term  with  another  series  known  to  be  convergent 
and  formed  similarly  from  another  differential  equation.  — 


calc  us  of  operations.  Math.,  that  branch  of  mathematicc 
ji  i  subjects  symbols  of  operation  as  well  as  of  mag- 
i.it  de  to  algebraic  operations.  —  c.  of  probabilities,  Mata., 

. )  ■  mathematical  doctrine  and  computation  of  the  prob- 
lities  of  events,  or  the  application  of  numbers  to 
ice.  — c.  of  variations.  Math.,  a  calculus  (an  offshoot  of 
■  .  infinitesimal  calculus)  whose  fundamental  notion  is  the 
>  riation  of  a  curve,  and  whose  problem  is  to  find  the  form 
o  a  function  that  shall  maximize  or  minimize  a  definite 
integral  of  an  expression  involving  that  function, 
ual-da'ri-um  (kai-da'rT-wm),  n.;  L.pl.  -ria  (-a).  [L.,  fr. 
nidus ,  calidus ,  hot.]  The  hot  room  of  the  Roman  thermae, 
cal-de'ra  (k51-da'ra),  n.  [Sp.,  lit.,  a  caldron.]  Rhys.  Grog. 
a  A  very  large  crater  produced  by  a  gigantic  explosion.  It 
is  usually  open  at  one  side,  b  A  crater  produced  by  fusion 
of  the  core  of  a  volcano  and  the  falling  in  of  its  summit. 
Cal  de-ra'ro  (kiil'da-ra/ro),  n. ;  pi.  -rari  (-re).  [It.  cal- 
deraro,  calderaio,  coppersmith,  brazier,  one  who  attends  to 
the  caldron.  Cf.  caldron.]  A  member  of  a  secret  politi¬ 
cal  association  organized  in  Italy  early  in  the  19tli  century 
to  oppose  the  Carbonari  in  their  revolutionary  designs, 
cal'dron,  caul'dron  (kdl'drfin),  n.  [ME.  caldron,  caudron, 
caudroun,  OF.  caudron,  cauderon,  dial,  form  of  chauderon, 
F.  chaudron,  fr.  F.  chaudiere  kettle,  LL.  caldaria,  fr.  L. 
caldariut  suitable  for  warming,  fr.  caldus,  calidus,  warm, 
fr.  ca/ere  to  be  warm  ;  cf.  Skr.  $ra  to  boil.  Cf.  chaldron, 
caloric,  caudle,  chowder.]  1.  A  large  kettle  or  boiler,  as  of 
copper,  brass,  or  iron.  “  Caldrons  of  boiling  oil.”  Prescott. 
2.  Something  suggesting  a  caldron  in  shape,  or  likened  to 
a  caldron  of  boiling  liquid. 

cal'dron,  caul'dron,  V.  t.  To  put  or  inclose  in  or  as  in  a 
caldron.  Rare. 

Ca'leb  (ka'leb),  n.  [Heb.  Kaleb.]  1.  Lit.,  probably,  dog; 

—  masc.  proper  name. 

2-  Bib.  One  of  the  men  sent  by  Moses  to  spy  out  the  land  of 
Canaan.  He  dissented  from  the  general  opinion  that  the  Canaan- 
ites  were  too  strong  to  be  conquered,  and  to  him  therefore  was  it 
promised  that  he  should  enter  the  land  and  that  his  seed  should 
possess  it.  See  Num.  xiii.  and  xiv.,  Ueut.  i.,  and  Joshua  xiv. 

II  ca  lfeche'  (ka/lgsh'),  71. ;  pi.  caleches  (-gz ;  F.  -lgsh'). 
[F.]  1.  =  calash  ;  —  usually  with  reference  to  continental 

European  countries. 

2.  In  Quebec,  Canada,  a  two-wheeled  vehicle  with  a  fold¬ 
ing  hood  or  top. 

Cal  e  do'ni  a  (k51'e-do'- 
liT-d),  n.  Scotland;  — 
the  ancient  Latin  name, 
still  used  poetically  or 
rhetorically. 

Cal  e-do'ni  an  (-an),  a. 

Of  or  pertaining  to  Cale¬ 
donia  or  modern  Scot¬ 
land  ;  Scottish  ;  Scotch. 

Caledonian  brown,  a  permanent  natural  pigment  consisting 
chiefly  of  hydrated  oxides  of  manganese  and  iron.  When 
raw  it  is  ruddy  brown,  becoming  nearly  black  when  burnt. 

—  C.  folding.  Geo!.,  a  mountain-forming  deformation  which 
occurred  in  northwestern  Europe  in  early  Paleozoic  times. 

Cal  e  do'ni  an,  ?>■  1.  A  native  of  Caledonia  ;  a  Scotchman. 
2.  pi.  A  square  dance  resembling  the  quadrille, 
cal'e  do  nite'  (kSl'e-do-nit';  kd-led'o-nit ;  277),  n.  [From 
Caledonia.]  Min.  A  basic  sulphate  of  copper  and  lead, 
occurring  in  minute  green  crystals. 

cal'e-fa'cient  (kSPe-fa'shgnt),  a.  [L.  calefaciens,  p.  pr.  of 
calefacere  to  make  warm  ;  calere  to  be  warm  -|-  facere  to 
make.]  Making  warm  ;  heating.—  n.  A  calefacient  remedy, 
cal  e  lac'tion  (-fSk'slmn),  n.  [L.  calefactio.]  A  warming; 
state  of  being  warmed ; — lit.  or  fig. —  cal'e-fac'tive  (-tTv),a. 
cale  fac'to  ry  (-f5k'to-rT),  a.  [L.  cale  fact  or  ius.]  Making 
hot ;  producing  or  communicating  heat, 
cal  e-fac'to  ry,  n.  [ lfL.calefactorium .]  1.  Feel.  An  apart¬ 
ment  in  a  monastery  warmed  and  used  as  a  sitting  room. 

2.  A  hollow  sphere  of  metal,  filled  with  hot  water,  or  a 
chafing  dish,  placed  on  the  altar  in  cold  weather  for  the 
priest  to  warm  his  hands  with. 

cal'e-fy  (k51'e-fl),  v.  t.  ?.  ;  cal'e-fied  (-fid) ;  -fy'ing.  [L. 
calere  to  be  warm  -j-  -fy.]  To  make  or  grow  warm  or  hot. 
cal'en  dar  (kftl'en-ddr),  n.  [ME.  kalender ,  calender,  fr.  L. 
kalendarium  an  interest  or  account  book  (cf.  F.  calendiier, 
OF.  calendier ),  fr.  L.  ca/endae,  kalevdae,  calends.  See 
calends.]  1.  A  system  of  reckoning  time,  esp.  of  fixing 
the  beginning,  length,  and  divisions  of  the  civil  year ;  an 
orderly  arrangement  of  the  divisions  of  time,  as  years, 
months,  wreeks,  and  days,  adapted  to  the  purposes  of  civil 
life ;  as,  the  Chinese,  Jewish,  or  Roman  calendar.  The 
Julian  calendar  is  that  introduced  by  Julius  Caesar  in  b.  c. 
46,  and  slightly  modified  under  Augustus,  in  which  the 
year  was  made  to  consist  of  365  days,  each  fourth  or  bis¬ 
sextile  year  (leap  year)  having  366  days,  and  the  months 
having  the  same  names,  order,  and  length  as  now.  The 
Gregorian  calendar  (the  one  now  in  general  use)  is  that  in¬ 
troduced  by  Pope  Gregory  XIII.  in  a.  d.  1582  and  adopted 
in  Great  Britain  and  the  English  colonies  in  America  in 
1752,  consisting  in  a  reformation  of  the  Julian  calendar. 
Since  the  Julian  year  is  about  eleven  minutes  longer  than 
the  astronomical  year,  the  date  of  the  vernal  equinox  had, 
since  325  a.  d.,  become  displaced  by  ten  days.  In  order 
to  restore  it,  Gregory  suppressed  ten  days  by  ordain¬ 
ing  that  Oct.  5X  1582,  should  be  called  Oct.  15.  and  to 
prevent  future  displacement  he  provided  that  of  the  cen¬ 
tesimal  years  (1600,  1700,  etc.)  only  those  exactly  divisible 
by  400  should  be  leap  years.  In  other  respects  the  calendar 
is  the  same  as  the  Julian.  The  difference  between  the  two 
calendars  is  thus  10  days  from  1582  to  1700,  11  days  from 
1700  to  1800,  12  days  from  1800  to  1900,  and  13  days  since 
1900.  The  two  modes  of  reckoning  are  also  called  Old  Style 
(abbr.  0.  S.)  and  New  Style  (abbr.  N.  S.);  as,  March  5,  Old 
Style,  is  the  same  as  March  18,  New  Style  (since  1900). 

2.  A  tabular  statement  or  register  of  the  divisions  of  a 
given  year,  referring  the  days  of  each  month  to  the  days 
of  the  week,  often  also  giving  important  astronomical  data, 
as  the  dates  of  the  four  chief  phases  of  the  moon,  and  some- 


zal-cin'er  (kftl-sTn'?r;  kftl'st- 
li?r),  n.  One  that  calcines  ;  spe¬ 
ed-..  a  furnace  for  calcining, 
tal'cin-ize,  v.  t.  To  calcine.  Ohs. 
tal'ci'on  (klU'sT'bn).  n.  [cal- 
fium  4-  ton.]  Chem.  Ionic  cal¬ 
cium,  Ca*-4-. 

tal-ciph'i-lous  (kttl-sYf'T-hls),  a. 
1  calci-  -f  -philous.']  Chalk-lov¬ 
ing. 

cal-ciph'o-bous  (  A-hus),  a.  [See 
CALCI-;  -PHOBE.l  Calcifugal. 

[I  cal'cis  co-quen'd®(kttl'sYs  kO- 
kw'n'de).  [I,.]  See  servitude. 
Cal'ci-Spon'gl-1*1  (V4l/8Y-«n«n'- 


jY-e),  n.  pi.  [NL.  See  calci-  ; 

SI’ONfJE.]  Zobl.  —  CALCAREA. 
—cal'ci  sponge(  kfll'sT-spunj),/i. 
calcium  light.  =  lime  light. 
calcium  oxide.  Lime,  Ca(>. 
calcium  oxychloride.  See 
chloride  oe  lime. 
cal-civ'o-rous  (k&l-sYv'A-n/s),  a. 
calci-  -4-  -rorous.]  Living  upon 
imestone,  as  certain  lichens. 
Cal'col  (kftl'kBl).  Bib. 
eal-coph'o-rouB  ( ktU-kBf'n-n/s), 
a.  [L.  calx ,  calcis ,  lime  -4- 
-phorous.)  Calcigerous. 
cAlc'-tT**r/  cal*''*T'ar/.  r.  [(I 


kalk  ( L.  calx)  lime  4-  E.  spar.) 

Calcite 

cal'cu-la-bl  Calculable.  Ref.Sp. 
cal'cu-lar  ( kfll'kfl-ldr),a.  Math. 
Having  the  form  of,  or  pertain¬ 
ing  to,  a  calculus, 
cal'cu-la-ry.  n.  A  congeries  of 
little  stony  knots  found  in  the 
pulp  of  the  pear.  Ohs.  or  R. 
cal'cu-late.  n.  Calculation.  Ohs. 
cal'cu-lat  ing-ly,  adv.  of  calcu¬ 
lating. 

cal'cule,  n.  [F.  calcuf.  See  cal¬ 
culate.]  Calculation  ;  com- 
putation.  Ohs. 


cal'cule.  r.  t.  [Cf.  F.  calculer.] 

To  calculate.  Ohs. 
cal'cul-er,  n.  Calculator.  Obs. 
cal'cu-li.  n.,  pi.  of  calculus. 
cal'cu-li8t,  n.  One  versed  in 
calculus  ;  a  mathematician, 
cal'cu-lose',  a.  [L.  calculosus.') 
Stony  ;  specif..  Med.,  calculous. 
Rare.  —  cal  cu-los'i-ty.  n.  Rare. 
cald  (kiild).  Obs.  or  Scot  var. 
of  cold. 

Cal-de'a  (kfil-de'd).  Bih. 
Cal-de'an.  Var.  of  Chaldean. 
Cal-dese'.  +  Chalde^e. 
caldmawe.  ^  calm  ewe. 


cale.  +  call. 

cale.  Var.  of  cole,  kale. 
cabe:an'  (kfiPf-an'),  n.  [Per. 
galyan .]  The  Persian  form  of 
the  hubble-bubble.  [Bih.  I 

Caleb-eph'ra-tah  (-Pf'rd-ta).| 
cale-can'non  (k  a  1-k  ft  n'u  n  ; 
kal'kttn-wn).  Var.  of  colcan- 
non.  [calash.  I 

ca-leche'.  Var.  of  caleche,| 
calecut.  +  calico. 
cal  e-fac'tor.  n.  A  small  kind 
of  stove  or  heater, 
cale-lec-tric'i-ty  (k&Fe-lSk- 
trYs'Y-tY),  n.  [L.  calere  to  be 


warm  4  E.  el ectricity,]  Elec¬ 

tricity  produced  by  temperature 
changes  in  the  iron  core  of  a 
transformer.  —  c  a  Pe  l  e  c't  r  1  c, 
cal'e-lec'tri-cal,  a. 
Ilcal'em-bouV  (kttl'Pm-b<5or/ ; 
Fr.  ka  liiN'boor'),  n. ;  pi.  cal- 
embours  (-bdorz' ;  F.  -b<5or'). 
[F.]  A  pun. 

Cai'e-mes  (kfil'?-mez),  n.  Log¬ 
ic.  See  mode.  [calends. I 

ca-len'dal,  a.  Of  or  pert,  to  the| 
cal'en-dar.  ^calender,  a 
machine. 

cal'en-dar.  a.  [L.  Kalenda- 


food  loot  ■  .1-  .ing,  iqk  ;  «ben,  i.hln ;  na^re  t  cr<'  ■!«  (250) ;  K  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144) ;  bON  i  yet ;  zh  =  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Guide. 
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times  indicating  the  dates  of  ecclesiastical  or  other  festi¬ 
vals  and  other  events  connected  with  particular  days  ; 
sometimes,  a  table  giving  only  dates  and  facts  belonging  to 
a  particular  profession,  pursuit,  or  institution  ;  as,  a  racing, 
gardener’s,  academic,  church,  or  ritualistic,  calendar. 
Also,  a  set  of  tables  giving  these  data  or  facts  more  fully; 
an  almanac.  See  perpetual  calendar.  Also  used  fig. 

Shepherds  of  people  had  need  know  the  calendars  of  tempests 
Of  state  Bacon. 

3.  A  guide  or  direction  ;  pattern  ;  example.  Obs. 

lie  is  the  card  or  calendar  of  gentry.  Shak. 

4-  An  orderly  list  of  persons,  things,  or  events ;  schedule  ; 
as,  a  calendar  of  bills  presented  in  a  legislative  assembly. 
Esp. :  a  A  list  of  canonized  saints,  martyrs,  or  the  like  ; 

—  connected  with  sense  2,  the  saints’  days  being  noted  in 
the  calendar  or  almanac,  b  Law .  A  list  of  causes  to  be 
tried  in  court,  or,  in  criminal  courts,  of  the  prisoners  to 
be  tried,  with  the  time  and  cause  of  their  commitment, 
etc.  c  A  chronological  register  of  documents  with  a  brief 
summary  of  the  contents  of  each,  made  to  serve  as  an  in¬ 
dex  to  the  documents  of  a  period. 

Chinese,  Jewish,  Mohammedan,  and  other  calendars.  See 

under  the  adjectives. 

C&l'en-dar  (k£l'£n-ddr)f  v.  t.  ;  cal'en-dared  (-ddrd) ;  cal '- 
en-dar-ino.  To  enter  or  write  in  a  calendar,  as  of  saints; 
to  make  a  calendar  or  chronological  register  of,  as  docu¬ 
ments  ;  to  register.  Waterhouse.  —  cal'en-dar-er  (-er),  n. 
oal'en-der  (-der),  n.  [F.  calandre,  in  sense  2,  LL.  celendra , 
corrupted  fr.  L.  cylindrus ,  a  cylinder,  Gr.  /cvAu-fipo?.  See 
cylinder.]  1.  [See  the  verb.]  One  who  pursues  the  busi¬ 
ness  of  calendering.  Obs. 

2.  A  machine  for  calendering  cloth,  paper,  etc.  In  the 
plate  calender  the  paper  to  be  glazed  is  squeezed  between 
polished  copper  or  zinc  plates. 

cal 'en  der,  v.  t. ;  cal'en-dered  (-derd) ;  cal'en-der-ing. 
[Cf.  F.  calandrer.  See  calender,  n.]  To  press,  as  cloth, 
paper,  etc.,  between  rollers  for  the  purpose  of  making 
it  smooth  and  glossy,  or  glazed,  or  of  watering  it  or  giving 
it  a  wavy  appearance.  See  water,  v.  t.,  3. 
cal'en-der,  n.  [Per .qalandar.]  One  of  a  sect  or  order  of 
wandering  mendicant  dervishes. 

CR  len'dric  (ka-lgn'drik)  )  a.  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  of  the 
ca  len'dri-cal  (-drT-kdl)  J  nature  of,  a  calendar, 
cal'ends  kal'enda  (kSl'Sndz),  n.  pi.  [ME.  knlendes  month, 
calends,  AS.  calend  month,  fr.  L.  kalendae,  calendae  calends; 
akin  to  calare  to  call,  proclaim,  Gr.  /caAeti/.]  1.  The  first 
day  of  the  ancient  Roman  month.  See  Roman  calendar. 

2  The  Jewish  festival  of  the  New  Moon.  Obs. 

3.  Fig.:  First  days;  beginning;  first  experience.  Obs. 

4.  A  calendar  ;  register  ;  record.  Rare. 

6  Forewarnings.  Obs. 

Ga-len'du-la  (kd-15n'du-ld),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  L.  calendae  the 
calends,  when  the  plant  was  supposed  to  blossom.]  Bot. 
A  genus  of  asteraceous  plants,  the  pot  marigolds,  natives 
of  temperate  regions.  They  have  alternate  leaves  and 
large  heads  of  yellow-rayed  flowers  with  a  naked  recep¬ 
tacle  and  incurved  achenes.  C.  officinalis  is  common  in 
cultivation.  The  flowers  are  aperient  and  diaphoretic; 
they  are  employed  chiefly  externally  as  a  vulnerary.  Also 
[/.  c.J,  a  plant  of  this  genus. 

ca  len'du-lin  (-lin),  n.  Chem.  A  gummy  or  mucilaginous 
tasteless  substance  obtained  from  the  pot  marigold  ( Ca - 
lendula ),  and  analogous  to  bassorin. 

cal'en-ture  (kai'en-tyr),  n.  [F.  calenture ,  fr.  Sp.  calen- 
iura  heat,  fever,  fr.  calenlar  to  heat,  fr.  p.  pr.  of  L.  calere 
to  be  warm.]  1.  Med.  A  name  given  to  :  a  Any  of  various 
fevers,  formerly  so  called,  occurring  in  the  tropics,  due  to 
exposure  to  excessive  heat,  b  Thermic  fever  ;  sunstroke. 
2  Fig.  :  Fever  ;  passion  ;  ardor  ;  glow.  Jer.  Taylor. 

—  cal  en-tu'ral  (-tu'rdl)  a.  —  caTen-tu'rlst  (-rtst),  n. 
cal'en-ture,  v.  t. ;  cal'en-tured  (-turd) ;  cal'en-tur'ing. 

1.  To  fever  ;  to  fire.  Obs.  or  R. 

2.  To  see  or  figure  as  in  the  delirium  of  calenture.  Poetic. 

Hath  fed  on  pageants  floating  through  the  air 
Or  calentnved  in  depths  of  limpid  flood.  Wordsworth. 
ca-les'cent  (kd-lSa'Snt),  a.  [L.  calescens ,  p.  pr.  of  cale- 
scere ,  incho.  of  calere  to  be  warm.]  Growing  warm ;  in¬ 
creasing  in  heat.  —  ca-les'cence  (-ens),  n. 

Cali  (kaf),  n.  ;  pi.  calves  (kavz).  [ME.  ca//,  keif,  AS. 
ceaff ;  akin  to  D.  half,  G.  kalb,  Icel.  kdlfr ,  Sw.  half,  Dan. 
kalv ,  Goth.  ka/bD;  cf.  Skr.  garbha  fetus,  young,  Skr. 
grabh  to  seize,  conceive.]  1.  The  young  of  the  cow,  or  of 
the  bovine  family  of  quadrupeds.  Also,  the  young  of 
some  other  large  mammals,  as  of  the  elephant,  rhinoceros, 
hippopotamus,  moose,  and  whale. 

2  Leather  made  of  the  skin  of  the  calf  ;  esp.,  a  fine,  light- 
colored  bookbinder’s  leather  ;  as,  to  bind  books  in  calf. 

3  An  awkward  or  silly  boy  or  youth  ;  a  dolt.  Co/loq. 

Some  silly,  doting,  brainless  calf.  Drayton. 

4  A  small  island  near  a  larger  ;  as,  the  Calf  of  Man. 

6.  A  small  mass  of  ice  set  free  from  a  coast  glacier  or  from 
an  iceberg  or  floe.  Kane. 

Calf,  n.  [Cf.  Icel.  kdlfi.]  The  fleshy  hinder  part  of  the  leg 
below  the  knee. 

calf  love.  Transitory  affection  felt  by  a  boy  or  a  girl  for 
one  of  the  opposite  sex.  Colloq. 
calf’s'-fooL  Jel'ly  (kafs-).  Jelly  made  from  calves’  feet; 
gelatin  jelly. 

cali'skin'  (kaf'sklnOt  n.  The  hide  or  skin  of  a  calf,  or 
the  superior  kind  of  leather  made  of  the  skin, 
call’s'-tongue'  molding  o;  moulding.  Arch.  A  mold¬ 
ing  bearing  in  relief  a  series  of  tonguelike  members, 
cal  1  a  tour'  wood  <k£l'T-d-toor').  A  red  dyewood  of  East 


India  closelv  resembling  sandalwood,  but  not  positively 
identified.  It  is  one  of  tne  important  insoluble  redwoods. 
Call  ban  (k51'T-b5n),  n.  A  savage  and  deformed  slave  of 
Prospero in  Shakespeare’s  “  Tempest.”  He  is  represented 
as  being  the  “freckled  whelp”  of  Sycorax,  a  foul  hag, 
who  was  banished  from  Argier  (or  Algiers)  to  the  desert 
island  afterward  inhabited  by  Prospero.  In  Browning’s 
“  Caliban  upon  Setebos,”  he  ia  represented  as  giving  his 
views  upon  deity.  By  extension,  a  man  of  degraded  and 
savage  character  like  Caliban.  — Call  ban  ism  (,-Tz’m),  n. 
call  ber  I  (k51'T-ber),  n.  [F.  calibre ,  of  uncertain  origin  ; 
cali  bre  I  cf.  It.  calibro ,  Sp.  calibre.  Cf.  caliper.] 
1.  Gunnery,  a  The  diameter  of  a  bullet  or  other  projec¬ 
tile.  b  The  diameter  of  the  bore,  as  of  a  cannon  or  other 


firearm,  measured  or  expressed  in  inches,  or,  in  small  arms, 
in  hundredths  of  an  inch,  or,  in  the  metric  system,  in  cen¬ 
timeters,  or  millimeters  ;  as,  a  forty-four  revolver,  i.  e.,  a 
revolver  of  .44  caliber.  In  a  typical  modern  rifle  it  is  equiv¬ 
alent  to  the  diameter  of  a  cylinder  which  will  just  touch 
the  highest  points  of  all  the  lands.  The  length  of  bore  is 
often  expressed  in  calibers ;  as,  a  40  caliber  10  in.  gun. 

2.  The  diameter  of  a  round  or  cylindrical  body ;  esp.,  the 
internal  diameter  of  a  tube  or  hollow  cylinder. 

The  caliber  of  these  empty  tubes.  Reid. 

3.  Degree  of  importance  or  station  in  society  ;  rank.  Obs. 

4.  Fig.  :  Capacity  or  compass  of  mind.  Hence,  size  ;  de¬ 
gree  of  excellence  or  importance  ,  quality.  Burke. 

6.  pi.  Var.  of  calipers. 

cali  brate  (-brat),  v.  t.  To  ascertain  the.  caliber  of,  as  of 
a  thermometer  tube  ;  also,  more  generally,  to  determine 
or  rectify  the  graduation  of,  as  of  the  various  standards  or 
graduated  instruments.  —  cal  i  bra'tion  (-bra'shftn),  n. 

II  ca-ll'che  (ka-le'cha),  n.  [Arner.  Sp.,  fr.  Sp.  caliche  a 
pebble  in  a  brick,  a  flake  of  lime.]  Min.  Any  of  various 
mineral  deposits;  specif.  :  a  Native  Chile  saltpeter,  con¬ 
taining  from  50  to  75  per  cent  sodium  nitrate,  b  A  calcare¬ 
ous  deposit,  sometimes  gold-bearing,  occurring  in  Arizona, 
cal'i-cle  (kil'T-k’l),  n.  [L.  caliculus ,  dim.  of  calix,  cali- 
cis,  cup.]  Zodl.  Any  of  various  cuplike  cavities  or  struc¬ 
tures,  as  one  of  the  cavities  of  a  coral  containing  the 
polyps,  the  theca  of  a  campanularian  hydroid,  etc. 
cal'i-CO  (k£l'T-ko),  n.  :  pi.  coes  or  -cos  (-koz).  [So  called 
because  first  imported  from  Calicut ,  in  the  East  Indies : 
cf.  F.  calicot .]  1.  Orig.,  cotton  cloth  of  any  kind  im¬ 

ported,  first  in  1631,  from  India  and  the  East  ;  also,  later, 
any  of  various  cotton  stuffs  of  European  make. 

2.  Plain  white  cotton  cloth,  which  receives  distinctive 
names  according  to  quality  and  use ;  as,  super  calicoes , 
shirting  calicoes ,  unbleached  calicoes,  etc.  Eng. 

3.  Cheap  cotton  cloth  printed  with  a  figured  pattern.  U.  S. 

4.  Bot.  See  mosaic  disease. 

6.  A  woman  ;  a  girl ;  womankind.  Dial.  U.  S. 
cal'i-CO,  a.  Looking  like  calico  ;  —  often  applied  to  an  ani¬ 
mal,  as  a  horse  or  cat,  marked  with  conspicuous  patches 
of  color.  Colloq.,  U.  S. 

calico  aster.  All  American  aster  (Aster  lateriflorus)  having 
small  crowded  flower  head.*  with  purple  or  yellow  disks. 
cal'i-CO-back'  (-b5k'),  n.  a  The  calico  bass,  b  A  hemip¬ 
terous  insect  ( Murgantia  histrionica)  which  injures  the  cab¬ 
bage  and  other  garden  plants  ;  —  called  also  calico  bug  and 
harlequin  cabbage  bug.  c  The  turnstone.  Local ,  U.  S. 
calico  bass.  An  edible  fresh-water  fish  ( Pomoxis  sparoi- 
des)  of  the  rivers  and 
lakes  of  the  Missis¬ 
sippi  valley  and  parts 
of  the  eastern  United 
States.  It  is  allied  to 
the  sunfishes,  and  so 
called  from  its  varie¬ 
gated  colors.  Called 
also  strawberry  bass. 
calico  bush.'  The 
mountain  laurel  {Kal- 
mialati folia) called 

also  calico  flower  and  V  Calico  Bass.  (J) 

calico  tree.  U.  S. 
calico  marble  A  brecciated  limestone  conglomerate 
found  in  Maryland,  used  as  a  decorative  stone, 
calico  printing.  The  art  or  process  of  impressing  the  fig¬ 
ured  patterns  on  calico.  — calico  printer, 
ca-lic'u  lar  (kd-lik'u-ldr),  ca  llc'u-iatc  (-lat),  a.  [L.  cali- 
culus  a  little  cup.]  1.  Relat¬ 
ing  to,  or  resembling,  a  cup. 

2.  Improperly  used  for  ca- 

LYCULAR, CALYCULATE. 

cal'i-duct  (kSl'T-dukt),  n 
[See  caloriduct.]  A  pipe 
or  duct  to  convey  hotair,  hot 
water,  or  steam,  for  heating. 

Subterranean  caliducts  hnvc 
been  introduced  Evelyn. 

Cal/i-for'nl-a(,k£l/T-f6r'nT-d), 

7i.  One  of  the  United  States. 

California  bay  laurelor  bay  tree. 

=  California  laurel ,  below. 

— C.  bluebell,  a  handsome  Cal¬ 
ifornian  hydrophyilaceous 
plant  ( Nemophifa  in  sign  is), 
bearing  blue  flowers  some¬ 
times  an  inch  in  diameter.  — 

C.  cedar,  the  redwood.  — C. 
clover,  the  bur  clover.—  C.  cof¬ 
fee,  the  cascara  buckthorn.  — 

C.  condor,  a  very  large  North  California  Condor. 
American  bird  of  prey  (Gymnngyps  californianus)  of  the 


family  Cat  hart  idae,  related  to  the  condor  of  South  America 
and  sometimes  larger  than  it,  though  of  lighter  build.  It 
formerly  inhabited  the  Pacific  States  and  parts  of  Lower 
California,  but  is  now  nearly  extinct,  probably  because 
of  feeding  on  carcasses  poisoned  to  destroy  wolves.  It  is 
chiefly  dull  black,  with  some  white,  has  a  bare  head  and 
neck,  and  is  vulturelike  in  habits.  —  California  fan  palm,  a 
fan-leaved  palm  {N eow  ashing  ton  i  a  Jilamentosa)  of  southern 
and  Lower  California,  often  cultivated  for  its  graceful 
leaves,  which  bear  slender  filaments  on  their  margins.  — 
C.  fever  bush.  =  bear  brush.  —  C.  fuchsia,  any  onagraceous 
)lant  of  the  genus  Zauschneria ,  which  has  red,  fuchsia- 
ike  flowers.  — C.  greasewood.a  clienopodiaceous  branching 
shrub  ( Allenrolfea  occident(Uis) growing  in  alkaline  soils  in 
California,  where  it  is  useful  in  winter  as  a  grazing  plant.  — 
C.  herring.  See  herring.  —  C.  holly,  the  tovon.  —  C.  hyacinth, 
any  species  of  Hookera.—  C.  Jack,  Card  Playing ,  a  variety  of 
seven-up  for  two  players.  The  hands  are  replenished  after 
each  trick  by  drawing  (the  winner  of  the  trick  first)  from 
the  top  of  the  pack,  turned  face  upward.  Cf .  Shasta  Sam.  — 
C.  laurel,  a  lauraceous  tree  of  California  ( Urnbellularia  cali- 
fornica)  having  very  aromatic  evergreen  foliage  and  small 
umbellate  flowers  succeeded  by  fleshy  drupes  resembling 
olives.  The  wood  is  hard  and  tough.  Also  called  mowitain 
laurel,  sassaf  ras  laurel,  spice  tree,  California  bay  tree,  etc. 
—  C.  lilac,  the  blue  myrtle  a  —  C.  live  oak.  a  The  encina.  b 
The  maul  oak.  —  C.  maybush,  the  toyon.  —  C  mountain  holly, 
an  evergreen  species  of  Rhamnus  ( R .  crocea).  —  C.  nutmeg, 
a  Californian  taxaceous  tree  ( Tumion  calif  or ni cum)  having 
a  fleshy  fruit  appearing  like  a  nutmeg,  but  with  a  strong 
turpentine  flavor.  See  Tumion.  —  C.  olive.  =  California 
laurel,  above.  —  C.  onyx,  an  amber  and  brown  variety  of 
aragonite.  — C.  peppergrass,  an  East  Asian  cress  (Brassica 
japonica)  cultivated  in  the  United  States  as  a  pot  herb. — 
C.  pepper  tree,  the  Peruvian  mastic.  —  C.  pitcher  plant,  Chrys¬ 
amphora  californica.  See  Chrysamphora.  —  C.  poppy,  any 
yellow-flowered  plant  of  the  genus  Eschscholfzia.  See  Esch- 
scholtzia.  —  C.  post  cedar,  the  incense  cedar  (Libocedt'us 
decurrens).  —  C.  privet,  a  handsome  Japanese  privet  ( Ligus- 
truin  ovalifolium),  used  for  hedges,  and  differing  from  the 
common  privet  in  its  evergreen  foliage.  — C.  quail.  See 
quail.  —  C.  red  fir.  See  red  fir.  —  C.  redwood.  =  redwood.— 
C.  rose  bay,  a  species  of  Rhododendron  ( R .  calif omicum)  of 
northern  California,  having  rose-purple  flowers.  —  C.  sassa¬ 
fras.  =  California  laurel,  above.  — C.  slippery  elm.  =  slip¬ 
pery  elm  b.  —  C.  soaproot,  the  plant  Chlorogalum  pomen- 
dianum.  SeeAMOLE,2a.  —  C.  swamppine.  =  bishop’s  pine. — 
C.  thrasher.  See  thrasher.— C.  vulture.  =  California  condor, 
above.  —  C.  white  fir.  =  white  fir.  —  C.  woodpecker,  a  com¬ 
mon  woodpecker  ( Afelanerpes  formici- 
vorus  bairai )  of  the  Pacific  States, noted 
for  its  habit  of  sticking  acorns  in  little 
holes  that  it  digs  in  the  bark  of  trees.  — 

C.  yellow  bells,  a  Californian  annual  hy- 
drophyllaceous  plant  ( Ennnenanthe 
pend  mi  flora)  with  pendulous  yellow 
flowers;  — also  called  whispering  bells. 

Cal  i  for'ni  an  (kSl'T-for'nT-an),  a.  Of 
or  pertaining  to  California  —  n.  A  na¬ 
tive  or  inhabitant  f  California. 

caPi-for'nlte  (-nit),  n.  [It  is  found  in  California  Wood- 
Siskiyou  County,  California.']  Min.  pecker.  ($) 

A  compact  variety  of  vesuvianite  of  an  olive- green  or  grass- 
green  color  closely  resembling  jade. 

cal'i-ga  (kSl'T-gd),  n.  ;pl.  - qm  (-je).  [L.]  1.  Rom.  Antiq. 

A  heavy-soled  military  shoe  or  sandal,  worn  by  all  ranks 
up  to  and  including  centurions. 

2  A  buskin  or  stocking  worn  by  bishops  and  mitered  abbots. 

cal'i-gate  (-pat),  a.  Wearing  caligae.  —  cal'l-gat©,  n. 

cal'i-gat'ed  (-gat'6d),  a.  [L.  caligatus  booted,  fr.  caliga  a 
boot.]  Zodl.  Laminiplantar. 

cal'i-ga'tion  (-ga'sh&n),  n.  [L.  caligatio,  fr.  caligare  to 
be  dim.]  Dimness  or  cloudiness  of  sight.  Obs. 

ca-lig' i-nos'i-ty  (kd-lTj'T-u5&'I-lT),  n.  [L.  caligmosus  dark. 
See  caliginous.]  Dimness  of  sight.  Archaic.  G.  Eliot. 

ca-ligT-nous  (kd-ITj'T-nfis),  a.  [L.  caliginosus :  cf.  F.  cali - 
gineux.]  Affected  with  dimness  ;  dark  ;  obscure.  Archaic. 


The  cahginous  regions  of  the  air.  Bally  well. 

—  ca-lig'i-nous  ly,  arf?\  — ca  lig'i-nous  ness,  n.  Obs. 
ca-li'go  (kd-li'go),  n.  [L.,  darkness.]  Med.  Dimness  or 
obscurity  of  sight. 

cal'i-pash  (kSl'T-i  5sli;  k51'T-p5sh';  277),  n.  [Cf.  carapace, 
calipee,  calabash.]  A  part  of  a  turtle  which  is  next  to 
the  upper  shell.  It  contains  a  fatty  and  gelatinous  sub- 
etance  of  <vdull  greenish  tinge,  esteemed  as  a  delicacy, 
cal'i-pee  (k51'T-pe  ;  kSl'I-pe' ;  277),  n.  [See  calipash.]  A 
part  of  a  turtle  which  is  attached  to  the  lower  shell.  It 
contains  a  fatty  and  gelatinous  substance  of  a  light  yellow¬ 
ish  color,  much  esteemed  as  a  delicacy, 
cal'i-per.  cal'ii-per  (kSl'T-per),  n.  [Corrupted  from  calu 
fau-.]  1.  a  Usually  in 
pi.  An  instrument  with 
two  legs,  usually  bent, 
fastened  together  with  a 
hinge  or  spring,  used  for 
determining  the  thick¬ 
ness  or  diameter  of  ob¬ 
jects  or  the  distance  be¬ 
tween  surfaces,  the  cali¬ 
ber  of  a  cylindrical  hole, 
etc.  Called  also  pair  of  Calipers  :  1  Outside  ;  2  Inside  ;  3 
calipers,  b  A  graduated  Double  ;  4  Spring  ;  5  Slide, 
rod  or  rule  with  one  fixed  and  one  sliding  jaw ;  a  caliper 
rule.  See  also  micrometer  caliper,  vernier  caliper. 

2.  The  clip  for  holding  the  load  in  a  crane.  Oxf.  E.  D. 

3.  Horology.  The  arrangement  of  the  train  or  parts  of  a 


watch  or  clock. 


Of  or  pertaining  to  the 
calends  ;  —  apolied  to  the  Curia 
Calabra  at  Home,  where  the 
priests  proclaimed  the  calends, 
calendar  clock.  A  clock  that 
shows  the  days  of  the  week  and 
month,  etc 

caFen-da'ri-al  (k&l^n-da'rY- 
dl),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the 
calendar  or  a  calendar, 
cal'en-da'ri-an,  a.  =  calen- 
darial.—  t).  A  calendar  maker, 
cal'en-dar'lc  (-d&r'Tk),  a.  Cal¬ 
endared. 

calendar  month.  See  month 
cal'en-da-ry.o.Calendarial.  Obs. 
calendar  year.  See  YEAS, 
cal 'en  der  Var.  of  cai  endar. 
cal'en-derd  Calendered. Rrf.Sp. 
cal'en-der-er.  n.  One  who  cal¬ 
enders  ;  a  calender, 
cal'en-dog'ra-pher  Ocftl/^n- 
d5g/’r«-f5r),  n.  [calendar  4- 
- graph .]  A  calendar  maker.  R. 


cal'en-drer  (k&l'Yn-drcr  i,  ?>. 
One  who  calenders  ;  a  calender, 
cal'en-dry  (-drl),  n.  A  place  for 
calendering. 

ca’enge.  challenge. 

||  ca  len-tu'ra  ( Si>  kafien-too'- 
ra ),  n.  [Sp.]  J led.  =  calen¬ 
ture.  Obs.,  except  as  Sj>. 
cal 'e-pin  (kfil'f-pln  ;  F.  kafi?- 
p&N'L  n.  [F.]  A  dictionary  ; 
sometimes,  a  polyglot  lexicon, 
so  called  from  A'mbrogio  Cale- 
pino,  author  of  an  early  diction¬ 
ary  of  Latin  (about  1.502); 
hence,  a  memorandum  book. 

||  ca-le'sa  (kii-la'sii),  n.  [Sp.] 
A  kind  of  calash. 

||  ca  le-sln'  (ka'la-sen'),  n.  [Sp.] 
A  small  one-horse  hooded  chaise 
or  gig,  with  a  seat  behind  for 
the  driver.  Phil.  1 
calever.  +  cai.iver. 
calewe.  +  callow. 
cal'e-wey.  n.  [OF-  caillouet.]  A 


kind  of  soft  sweet  pear.  Obs.fy  R. 
calf  clover.  Rabbit-foot  clover, 
calf'hood,  n.  See -hood. 
calf'ish,  a.  See-i^H. 
calf 'kill',  n.  U.  S.  a  Mountain 
laurel  {Raimi  a  lati  folia),  b 
Sheepkill  (A",  an  gust  if  oh  a). 
calf  knee.  =  knock-knee. 
calf'less.  a.  See  -less. 
calf'ling,  n.  [ calf  4-  1st  ding.) 
A  little  calf. 

cal'fret.  v.  t.  [OF.  calfreter,  F. 
ca(feutrer ;  cf.  It.  calafatare, 
Sp.  calnfntear ;  perh.  fr.  Ar. 
gala  fa.)  To  calk.  Obs. 
calf’s'-fooV  (kafs'fdbt''),  n.  The 
cuekoopint. 

calfs'-head'.  n.  The  California 
pitcher  plant  ( Chrysamphora 
californica). 

calf’s'-snout'.  calves’-snout  , 

n.  The  snapdragon  ;  —  from  the 
share  of  the  flower.  Rare. 

I  calf  time.  The  time  of  youth. 


calf  ward.  A  Bmall  inclosure  for 
calves.  Scot. 
calgard.  f  kaleyard. 
call-.  For  various  forms  in  cah-, 
see  those  in  <  alli-,  cale-. 
callatur  wood.  Var.  of  calia- 
TOUR  WOOD.  [pash. I 

cal'i-bash.  ^  calabash, cali-| 
ca'li-ber.  CALABER, 
caliber,  or  calibre,  rule  A  gun¬ 
ner's  calipers,  an  instrument 
with  two  scales  arranged  to  de¬ 
termine  a  ball’s  weight  from  its 
diameter,  or  the  converse.  Obs. 
cal'i-bered,  or  cal'l-bred  (k&l'Y- 
bfrd),  a.  Having  caliber;  — 
chiefly  in  composition, 
cal  1-bo'gus  (kftl'Y-bS'gus),  n. 
[A  local  Labrador  word.]  An 
old-fashioned  beverage  made  of 
rum  and  spruce  beer.  U.  S. 
cal'i-bra  tor  ( kfll'Y-bra'tfr),  n. 
An  instrument  for  measuring 
the  caliber  of  any  passage. 


Cal'i-burn.  Cal  i-bur'no.  n.  = 
Ext  *  LI  BUR.  [  (ATE.  I 

cal'i-cate.  Erron.  var.  of  c  aly-| 
cali  e.  d*  chalice. 
cal'i-ces  (kftl'Y-sez),  n.  1.  pi. 
Of  CALIX.  [CALYX.  I 

2.  Var.  of  calyces,  j>1.  of | 
calico  bird.  The  turnstone. 
calico  bug.  See  calicoback  b. 
calico  salmon.  The  dog  salmon, 
calico  wood.  The  wood  of  the 
silver-hell  tree  ( Mohrodendron 
carol innm)  ;  also,  the  tree  itself, 
cal'i-cut.  d*  calico. 
cal'id(  k&l'Yd),  a.  |  L.  cahdus.) 
Warm  :  hot  :  burning.  Archaic. 
||  cal  i-da'ri-um  (kfil'Y-da'rY- 

vm),  n. ; pi.  -daria  (-d).  =  cal- 
DARIUM.  [LEOE.I 

cal'idge  (kttl'Yj).  Var.  of  kal-| 
ca-lid'i-ty  (kd-lld'Y-tt),  n. 
Warmth  ;  heat.  Obs. 

Cal'i-dore  ( kfll'T-dfir),  n.  The 
hero  o4  the  sixth  book  of  Spen¬ 


ser’s  “Faerie  Queene.”  Tie  ia 
modeled  after  Sir  Philip  Sidney, 
and  represents  Courtesy. 

Calif.  Abbr.  California, 
ca'lif,  n. ,  cal'l-fate.  n.,  etc. 
V’ars.  of  caliph,  etc. 
cal'I-graph.  ca-lig 'ra-pher.  etc. 
Incorrect  vars.  of  %ali.ioraph, 
-GRAPHER,  etC.  [MANCO.I 

cal  i-man'eo.  Var.  of  cala-| 
II  caTin'  (ka'lfiN'),  n.  IF.,  fr. 
Pg.  calaim  ;  cf.  Ar.  gala'i  Ind rnn 
tin,  and  Malay  lalang  tin.  1 
An  alloy,  apparentlv  of  lead  and 
tin,  of  which  the  Chinese  make 
tea  canisters,  etc. 

Ca-lin'ga  (ka-lep'ga),  n.  A 
member  of  a  wild  or  heathen 
tribe  of  northern  Luzon, 
calfi-ol'o-gy  (kftl'Y-Ol'fi-jY),  n. 
IGr.  KaAia  hut,  nest  4-  ~logy.\ 
The  study  of  birds’  nests.  —  cal/- 
i-o-log'i-cal  (-Tt-lSj'Y-kal),  a. 
caliper,  d*  caliber. 


ale,  senate,  cSre,  Sm,  dccount,  arm,  ask,  sofd  ;  eve,  event,  find,  recent,  maker;  Ice,  Ill;  old,  6bey,  orb,  Sdd,  sftft,  connect ;  use,  unite,  Crn,  Up,  circus,  menii  j 

II  Foreign  Word,  d*  Obsolete  Variant  of.  +  combined  with.  =  equals. 
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.'ll  •  per,  (  al'U-  ;er  (kaFT-per),  v.  I.  <Sc  i.  To  measure  by 
or  b  by  calipers ;  to  use  calipers.  —  cal'l-per-er,  cal'li- 

per  er  (-Sr),  n. 

ualipor.  calliper,  gauge.  A 

gauge  of  v  J  size  for  calipering, 
caliper,  y;  calliper,  rule  A  rule- 
liko  .  ilo  witl)  an  adjustable  jaw. 

jxliror,  or  calliper,  square.  A 

draftsman's  or  mechanic's  square 
having  a  graduated  beam  and  an 
adjustable  jaw  or  jaws, 
ea'ligh,  ca'Ut  ka'ltf;  kSl'Tf;277), 
n.  [ME.  cult;, he,  califf'e,  F.  cali/e 
(cf.  S  caiifu),  fr.  Ar.  khallfah 
successor,  fr.  khnluta  to  succeed.)  t'aliper (Jiiug.o,  1  Adjust- 
Successor  ; —  a  title  of  the  sucees-  a  c<-GutsHle;8lD»ide. 
eors  of  Mohammed  both  as  temporal  and  spiritual  rulers, 
now  claimed  by  the  sultans  of  Turkey.  The  first  four 
caliphs  (Abu  Bekr,  Omar,  Othman,  and  Ali)  were  suc¬ 
ceeded  by  the  Ommiads,  who  were  succeeded  by  the 
Abbassides,  and  then  founded  the  emirate,  later  becoming 
the  so-called  Western  Caliphate,  of  Cordova  (756-1031).  The 
last  Abbasside  caliph  (assassinated  in  1258)  had  nominal 
successors  in  Egypt  until  the  sultan  of  Turkey  reunited 
the  temporal  and  spiritual  headship  in  himself  in  the 
16th  century.  A  Shinto  caliphate,  still  represented  by 
the  Sufi,  was  instituted  in  Persia  in  1502.  The  dissent¬ 
ing  Fatimites  (c.  909-1171)  at  Cairo,  and  other  dynasties 
founded  by  emirs,  as  the  Idrisites  m  Africa,  also  claimed 
the  title.  -  cal'lph  al  (kSl'IMl),  a. 

cal'l  phate  (kSl'T-fat),  n.  [Cf.  F.  catifat.]  The  office, 
dignity,  term  of  office,  or  dominion,  of  a  caliph, 
cal'l  sa'ya  bark  (k51T-sa'yd).  Phnrm.  A  yellow  variety 
of  Peruvian  bark  obtained  from  Cinchona  calisayu,  con¬ 
taining  at  least  two  per  cent  of  quinine.  See  Peruvian  bark. 
Oa-lls'ta  (ka-lTs'ta),  n.  The  haughty  heroine  of  Rowe’s 
“Fair  Penitent,”  who  stabs  herself  in  penitence  after  her 
yielding  to  Lothario's  seduction  becomes  known, 
oalls-then'ic,  or  cal  lia  then'lc  (kSl'Ts-thSn'Tk),  a.  [Gr. 
ko. AAor  beauty  -j-  odeVos  strength.]  Of  or  pertaining  to 
calisthenics. 

calis  thenics,  cal'lls  then'ics  (-Tks),  n.  The  science, 
art,  or  practice  of  bodily  exercise  to  promote  strength  and 
gracefulness  ;  light  gymnastics.  See  gymnastics. 

J3F"  Callisthenics  is  etymologically  the  preferable  spell¬ 
ing  ;  but  in  usage  calisthenics  is  preferred, 
cal'l  ver  (kSl'T-ver ;  kd-le'ver),  n.  [Corrupted  fr.  caliber .] 
Obs.  exc.  Hist.  1.  An  early  form  of  hand  gun,  a  variety  of  the 
harquebus;  orig.,  a  gun  having  a  certain  size  of  bore.  Shak. 
2.  One  armed  with  a  caliver. 

ca'lix  (ka'ITks  ;  kSFIks  ;  277),  n.  ;  pi.  calices  (kSH-sez). 
[L.]  1.  A  cup,  esp.,  Eccl.,  a  chalice. 

2.  Bot.,  Anat.,  Zool.  =  calyx.  Rare. 

Ca-llx'tln,  Ca  lix'tine  (ka-lTks'tln),  n.  Eccl.  Hist.  A 
follower  of  George  Calixtus  (1586-1656);  a  Syncretist. 
Oa-lix'tin,  Ca  lix'tine,  n.  [LL.  C alixtinus ,  fr.  L.  calix 
cup  :  cf.  F.  Calixtin .]  Eccl.  A  member  of  a  Hussite  body 
which  maintained  that  the  laity  should  receive  the  cup  as 
well  as  the  bread  in  the  Eucharist ;  a  Utraquist. 
calk,  caulk  (k6k),  v.  t. ;  calked,  caulked  (k6kt) ;  calk'- 
ino,  caulk'ing.  [ME.  cauken  to  tread,  OF.  cauquier,  dial, 
form  of  chauchier  to  trample,  tread,  press,  F.  cocker ,  fr.  L. 
calcare,  fr.  calx  heel.  Cf.  calk  to  copy,  inculcate.]  1.  To 
drive  tarred  oakum  into  the  seams  between  the  planks  of 
(a  ship,  boat,  etc.),  to  prevent  leaking.  The  calking  is  com¬ 
pleted  by  paying  the  seams  with  melted  pitch. 

2.  Mech.  To  tighten  (a  joint  formed  by  overlapping  metal 
plates,  as  in  a  boiler  or  a  ship’s  hull)  by  driving  the  edge 
of  one  plate  hard  down  on  or  into  the  surface  of  the  other 
with  a  calking  iron  ;  hence,  to  make  water-tight  or  steam- 
tight,  as  a  boiler,  by  such  means;  also,  to  hammer,  as  a 
plate,  the  edge  of  a  rivet,  etc.,  in  so  doing. 

3.  To  stop  up  the  crevices  of,  as  windows. 

calk  (k51k),  v.  t.  Also  caique.  [F.  calquer  to  trace,  It. 
calcare  to  trace,  to  trample,  fr.  L.  calcare  to  trample.  See 
calk  to  prevent  leaking.]  To  copy,  as  a  drawing,  by  rub¬ 
bing  the  back  of  it  with  coloring  matter,  as  red  or  black 
chalk,  and  then  passing  a  blunt  style  or  needle  over  the 
lines,  so  as  to  leave  a  tracing  on  a  surface  placed  beneath, 
calk  (k6k),  n.  [Cf.  AS.  calc  shoe,  hoof,  L.  calx ,  calcis , 
heel,  calcar  spur.]  1.  A  6harp-pointed  piece  of  iron  or 
steel  projecting  downward  on  the  shoe  of  a  horse  or  an 
ox,  to  prevent  the  animal  from  slippiug ;  —  called  also 
calker ,  calkin. 

2.  An  instrument  with  sharp  points,  worn  on  the  sole  of  a 
shoe  or  boot,  to  prevent  slipping.  U.  S. 
calk,  v.  t.  1.  To  furnish  with  calks,  to  prevent  slipping  on 
ice  ;  as,  to  calk  the  shoes  of  a  horse  or  an  ox. 

2.  To  wound  with  a  calk,  as  a  horse’s  leg. 
calk'er  (kok'er),  n.  1.  A  calk  on  a  shoe.  See  3d  calk,  n.,  1. 
2.  An  iron  rim  or  plate  put  on  a  clog  or  shoe  heel  to  make 
it  wear  longer.  Scot.  <£•  Dial.  Eng. 
calk'er,  caulk'er,  n.  1.  One  who  calks  ships,  etc. 

2.  Mach.  A  tool  for  calking;  specif.,  a  calking  iron  oper¬ 
ated  by  compressed  air  ;  as,  a  pneumatic  calker. 

3.  Of  liquor,  a  dram  ;  a  drink.  Slang  or  Dial. 

4.  Something  very  large  or  effective  ;  a  corker.  Slang. 
calk'ing.  p.  pr.  <€•  vb.  n.  of  calk. 

calking,  or  caulking,  hammer,  Mech .,  a  small  hammer  with 
a  slightly  beveled  face  for  finishing  off  rivet  heads  by  hand. 

—  c.  iron'  a  A  broad  flat  chisel  or  punch  _ 

for  driving  oakum  between  planks  on  a  L  -*  1  ^ 

ship,  b  Any  of  various  chisels  or  punches 
for  calking  riveted  joints  in  metal  struc-  Fig. 
tures,  as  boilers. 

Call  (k61),  v.  t.  ;  called  (k61d) ; 
call'ing.  [ME.  callen.  AS.  real- 
Han ;  akin  to  Icel.  &  Sw.  kafla , 

Dan.  kalcle ,  D.  kallen  to  talk,  Fig.  2. 

prate,  OYLG .  kalldn To  call;  cf.Gr.  |  Calking  Iron,  a. 

yrjpveiv  to  speak,  sing,  Skr.  gar  to  Fig.  2.  Calking  Iron.’  a.  Joint 
praise.  Cf.  garrulous.]  1.  To  of  the  plates ;  b  Calking 
utter  in  a  loud  or  distiuct  voice  ;  Iron* 

to  shout  or  cry  out ;  hence,  to  read  over  (a  list  of  names) 


loudly;  to  proclaim  or  announce,  esp.  with  authority; — often 
with  out  or  off;  as,  to  call  the  roll  of  a  military  company. 

No  parish  clerk  who  calls  the  psalms  so  clear.  Cay. 
2  To  summon  with  a  call  ;  to  command  or  request  to  come 
or  be  present ;  to  summon  ;  also,  A rchaic,  to  invite  or  bid. 

Call  hither  Clifford  ;  bid  him  come  amain.  Shak. 
And  both  J-esus  was  called ,  and  his  disciples.  John  ii.  2. 

3.  To  rouse  from  sleep  or  summon  to  get  up  by  a  call. 

If  thou  cnnst  awake  by  four  o’  the  clock, 

I  prithee  call  me.  Sleep  hath  seized  me  wholly.  Shak. 

4.  To  invoke  ;  to  appeal  to. 

I  cal!  God  for  a  witness.  2  Cor.  i.  23  (R.  V.) 

5.  To  pay  a  brief  visit  to  ;  to  call  on.  Obs. 

We  'll  call  thee  at  the  cuhiculo.  Shak 

6.  To  call  for ;  to  bring  into  action  or  discussion ;  to  call 
up  ;  as,  to  call  a  case  in  court. 

A  summons  must  be  called  within  a  year  and  a  day  of  its  day. 
.  .  .  The  calling  consists  in  printing  in  partibus  ...  in  the 
rolls  which  /ire  exhibited  on  the  wall.  Erskine's  Principles. 

7  ■  To  attract  (animals)  by  an  imitative  call. 

8  To  call  upon  or  at ;  to  go  through  ;  visit.  Scot. 

9  To  invite  or  command  to  meet;  to  convoke;  to  sum¬ 
mon  ;  as,  the  President  called  Congress  together. 

Now  call  we  our  high  court  of  Parliament.  Shak 

10  To  summon  to  a  particular  duty,  office,  or  employment, 
specif,  by  divine  authority  ;  as,  to  call  men  to  arms  ;  to  be 
called  to  the  ministry  ;  also,  to  invite  formally  to  a  pasto¬ 
rate  ;  as,  a  church  calls  a  minister. 

The  Holy  Ghost  said,  Separate  me  Barnabas  and  Saul  lor  the 
work  whereunto  1  have  called  them.  Acts  xiii.  2. 

11.  To  call  to  the  bar.  Eng.  Dickens. 

12.  To  challenge  ;  to  accuse  ;  to  impeach.  Obs. 

13.  To  give  a  name  to  ;  to  name  ;  to  address,  or  speak  of, 

by  a  specified  name.  “ Call  me  Rosalind.”  Shak. 

14  To  regard  or  characterize  as  of  a  certain  kind  ;  to  de¬ 
nominate  ;  to  consider: 

What  God  hath  cleansed,  that  call  not  thou  common.  Acts  x.15. 

15.  To  apply  contemptuous  or  opprobrious  names  to  ;  to 
abuse.  Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 

16.  To  estimate,  reckon,  or  consider  as  being,  approximate¬ 
ly  or  loosely  ;  to  suppose  to  be  ;  as,  they  call  the  distance 
ten  miles  ;  he  called  it  a  full  day’s  work. 

[The]  army  is  called  seven  hundred  thousand  men.  Brougham. 

17.  To  show  or  disclose  to  be.  Obs. 

This  speech  calls  him  Spaniard.  *  Beau.  Sf  F. 

18.  To  drive,  as  an  animal,  vehicle,  nail,  etc.  Scot. 

19 .  Poker.  To  summon  to  a  show  of  hands, by  seeing  the  bet. 

20.  Billiards ,  Pool ,  etc.  To  name  or  designate  the  par¬ 
ticulars  (as  to  the  balls,  the  pocket,  etc.)  of  (a  shot  about 
to  be  played).  U.  S. 

21.  To  demand  payment  of,  esp.  by  formal  notice  ;  as,  to 
call  a  bond  ;  the  directors  called  an  assessment  of  10%. 

22.  Change  Ringing.  To  conduct ;  as,  to  call  “  touch.” 
Syn.  —  Assemble,  collect,  muster,  convene;  invite,  bid.  — 
Call,  convoke,  summon,  cite  agree  in  the  idea  of  a  request 
or  mandate  for  attendance.  Call  is  the  general  term  ;  as, 
to  call  a  public  meeting.  To  convoke  is  to  require  the 
assembling  of  an  organized  body  bv  an  act  of  authority ; 
as,  the  King  convoked  Parliament.  To  summon  is  to  require 
attendance  by  a  more  or  less  formal  or  stringent  exercise 
of  authority  ;  as,  “  I  summon  your  grace  to  his  majesty's 
parliament”  (Shak.).  To  cite  is  to  summon  officially  to 
appear,  usually  before  a  court ;  as,  to  cite  as  a  witness. 

to  be  called  to  the  bar,  t9  be  admitted  as  a  barrister  or  law¬ 
yer.  The  phrase  originated  in  the  former  practice  of  the 
English  Inns  of  Court  in  calling  to  the  bar  (which  see)  of 
the  house  those  students  whose  standing  entitled  them  to 
take  part  in  the  debates  or  moots  of  the  house.  Later,  the 
phrase  was  understood  to  allude  to  the  bar  of  the  court, 
outside  of  which  such  newly  admitted  barristers  then 
pleaded.  — to  be  called  within  the  bar,  Eng.  Law,  to  be  ap¬ 
pointed  king’s  (or  queen’s)  counsel,  alluding  to  the  fact 
that  king’s  counsel  plead  w  ithin  the  bar  of  the  court.  —  to 
call  a  spade  a  spade,  to  give  anything  its  right  name,  even  if 
coarse  ;  to  speak  plainly  or  without  euphemism.  —  toe.  at¬ 
tention  to,  to  direct  attention  to.  —  to  c.  away,  to  summon 
away  ;  to  call  off ;  to  divert.  Lamb.  —  toe.  back,  a  To  sum¬ 
mon  back  ;  to  recall,  b  To  revoke  or  retract.  —  to  c.  cousin, 
sister,  etc.,  to  address  a  person  as  “  Cousin,”  etc. :  to  claim 
cousinship  or  relationship ;  —  commonly  used  with  with. -- 
to  c.  down,  a  To  invoke  from  above  or  pray  for;  to  cause 
to  descend,  b  To  rebuke  or  censure.  Slang.  —  to  c.  forth, 
to  bring  or  summon  out  or  into  action  :  to  elicit;  ns  Jo  call 
forth  latent  energies. —  to  c.  in.  a  To  withdraw  from  cir¬ 
culation,  publicity,  an  advanced  position,  etc. ;  as,  to  call 
in  demonetized  coin  ;  to  call  in  an  army’s  outposts,  b  To 
summon  to  one’s  aid  or  for  consultation  ;  as,  to  call  in  a 
physician,  c  To  demand  presentation  for  payment,  as  of 
bonds. —  to  c.  in  doubt,  to  question;  to  cast  doubt  upon. 
Milton.  — to  c.  in  question,  to  summon  for  trial  or  examina¬ 
tion  ;  hence,  specif.,  to  challenge  ;  to  impeach  ;  to  cast  doubt 
upon  :  also,  formerly,  to  examine  ;  to  inquire  into,  —  to  c. 
into  being,  existence,  play,  etc.,  to  cause  to  be  in  being,  ex¬ 
istence,  play,  etc.  — to  c.  names,  to  apply  contemptuous  or 
opprobrious  names  to.  —  to  c.  off,  to  summon  away :  to  call 
away ;  to  divert ;  as,  to  call  off  the  attention  ;  to  call  off 
workmen.  —  to  c.  (something)  one’s  own,  to  claim  or  consider 
as  one’s  own  ;  as,  a  few  minutes  1  can  call  my  oicn.  — to  c. 
out  a  To  summon  forth  ;  to  evoke,  b  To  challenge  to 
fight  a  duel.  — to  c.  the  plaintiff,  Laic ,  to  cry  aloud  his 
name  in  open  court,  on  his  failure  to  answer  to  which  the 
trial  is  at  an  end  and  he  becomes  nonsuited.  This  is  a  for¬ 
mal  method  of  causing  a  nonsuit  to  be  entered.  — to  c.  to 
account,  to  demand  explanation  of;  hence,  to  rebuke;  re¬ 
prove;  reprimand.  —  to  c.  to  mind,  memory,  or  remembrance, 
to  recollect.  —  to  c.  to  order,  to  request  to  come  to  order  ; 
as :  a  A  public  meeting  to  open  it  for  business,  b  A  person 
transgressing  the  rules  of  debate.  —  to  c.  to  the  bar,  to 
admit  as  a  barrister  or  lawyer.  See  to  be  called  to  the  bar 
(above).  —  to  c.  up.  a  To  summon  from  some  lower  place ; 
to  bring  into  mental  view  or  recollection  ;  to  recall ;  as, 
to  call  up  the  image  of  a  deceased  friend,  b  To  summon 
before  some  authority,  tribunal,  or  the  like,  c  To  incite 
or  cause  to  rise  and  speak,  d  To  bring  into  action  or  dis¬ 
cussion  ;  to  demand  consideration  of  ;  as,  to  call  up  a  bill 
before  a  legislative  body. 

call  (k61),  v.  i.  1.  To  speak  in  a  loud  distinct  voice  so  as 
to  be  heard  at  a  distance ;  to  cry ;  to  shout ;  hence,  to 
give  utterance  in  order  to  rouse,  summon,  or  attract  the 
attention  of  another  ;  —  often  wdth  out. 

You  must  call  to  the  nurse.  Shak.  | 


2.  To  make  a  call  or  brief  visit ;  to  make  a  brief  stop  at  a 
place  in  passing,  as  to  receive  orders  or  deliver  goods. 

lie  ordered  her  to  call  at  his  house  once  a  week.  Temple. 

3.  Card  Playing.  To  make  a  demand  of  some  kind,  as  for 
a  card,  or,  in  poker,  for  one’s  opponents  to  show  their  hands. 
4  To  drive  or  be  driven  ;  —  often  abbr.  to  ca'  or  ca;  as, 
to  ca'  canny,  to  drive  or  go  cautiously  or  gently.  Scot. 

to  be,  or  feel,  called  on,  to  be  or  feel  under  the  call  of  duty 
or  under  necessity  or  compulsion  (to  do  something).  — to 
call  for.  a  To  demand ;  to  require  ;  as,  a  crime  calls  for 
punishment;  a  survey,  a  grant,  or  deed  calls  for  the  metes 
and  bounds,  or  the  quantity  of  land,  etc.,  which  it  de- 
scribcs.  b  To  an  order  for:  to  request,  c  T<>  sum¬ 
mon  to  receive  applause ;  as,  the  audience  called  for  the 
actor,  d  To  make  a  call  at  or  go  to  a  place  and  ask  for 
(something) ;  as,  he  will  call  for  the  mail  on  his  way  back. 
—  to  c.  for  trumps,  Card  Playing ,  to  signal  to  one’s  partner 
to  play  trumps. —  to  c.  on  or  upon.  To  make  a  call  to,  or 
on  (some  one),  as  by  way  of  apostrophe,  invocation,  appeal, 
request,  visiting,  challenge,  etc. 

call  (k61),  n.  1.  Act  of  calling  with  the  voice ;  esp.,  a  loud 
vocal  utterance,  as  of  address  or  supplication ;  a  shout ; 
cry  ;  as,  a  call  for  help  ;  a  summons,  invitation,  or  bidding. 

Tapsters  answering  every  call.  Shak. 

2.  The  call  of  a  roll ;  a  roll  call ;  as,  the  call  of  the  House, 
to  discover  absentees,  to  take  the  ayes  and  noes,  etc. 

The  House  of  Commons  claims  .  .  .  the  right  to  compel  the  at¬ 
tendance  ol  all  its  members  by  a  “  call  of  the  House.” 

W.  E.  Hearn. 

3.  A  name  or  thing  called  or  indicated  by  calling ;  as,  his 
call  was  heads ;  my  call  was  tails. 

4.  A  summons  or  invitation  ;  a  bidding ;  as:  a  A  sum¬ 
mons  or  signal  on  a  drum,  bugle,  or  pipe,  etc.,  as  to  call 
soldiers  or  sailors  to  duty;  as,  the  bugle’s  call.  Also,  a 
whistle,  or  other  instrument,  for  sounding  such  a  call, 
b  A  divine  vocation  or  prompting  to  a  special  service  or 
duty ;  also,  an  invitation  to  become  the  pastor  or  minister 
of  a  church. 

St.  Paul  himself  believed  he  did  well,  and  that  he  had  a  call  to 
it  w'hen  he  persecuted  the  Christians.  Locke. 

C  Law.  Admission  to  the  bar  as  a  barrister;  —  usually  in 
call  to  bar.  Eng.  d  A  summons  to  an  actor,  speaker, 
etc.,  to  appear  before  the  audience,  given  by  applauding. 

5.  A  requirement  or  appeal,  as  one  arising  from  the  circum¬ 
stances  of  a  case;  also,  the  occasion  of  the  requirement; 
demand;  claim;  requisition;  specif.,  a  moral  requirement 
or  appeal ;  a  duty,  need,  or  occasion. 

Dependence  is  a  perpetual  call  upon  humanity.  Addison. 

6.  Calling  ;  vocation  ;  employment ;  occupation.  Obs. 

7.  Act  of  calling,  or  of  making  a  short  stop  in  passing;  a 

short,  usually  formal,  visit ;  as,  to  make  a  call  on  a  neigh¬ 
bor.  “  The  baker's  punctual  call."  Cowper. 

8  Hunting.  A  note  or  strain  blown  on  the  horn  to  en¬ 
courage  the  hounds. 

9.  The  cry  of  a  bird  or  other  animal ;  also,  a  noise  or  cry, 
or  a  pipe,  whistle,  or  other  instrument  to  call  birds,  etc., 
by  imitating  their  note  or  cry. 

10.  A  decoy  bird.  Also  fig.  Obs. 

11.  A  mer.  Land  Law.  A  reference  to,  or  statement  of, 
an  object,  course,  distance,  or  other  matter  of  description 
in  a  survey  or  grant  requiring  or  calling  for  a  correspond¬ 
ing  object,  etc.,  on  the  land. 

12.  A  demand  for  the  payment  of  money  ;  esp.,  a  notice  to 
a  stockholder,  a  member  of  a  mutual  insurance  company, 
etc.,  to  pay  in  an  installment  of  subscription  to  capital,  a 
promised  contribution  to  pay  losses,  etc. ;  an  assessment. 

13.  The  right  to  demand  a  certain  amount  of  stock,  grain, 
or  other  commodity,  at  a  fixed  price,  at  or  within  a  certain 
time  agreed  on.  In  stock  gambling  the  transaction  is 
closed  by  payment  of  the  difference  in  value,  if  any,  in 
favor  of  the  holder  of  the  call.  Cf.  put.  Brokers'  Cant. 

14.  C  lard  Playing.  Act  of  calling.  See  call,  v.  i.,  3. 
Specif.  :  a  Whist.  A  demand  at  a  certain  point  of  the  game, 
upon  one’s  partner,  to  produce  an  honor,  if  he  has  one, 
which  will  win  the  game  ;  also,  a  signal  to  a  partner  to  lead 
trumps,  b  Poker.  A  demand  for  the  hands  to  be  shown, 
at  call,  or  on  call,  ready  to  respond  to  a  call  or  summons  ;  at 
command  ;  subject  to  demand  for  payment  or  return  with¬ 
out  previous  notice.  — to  have  the  c.,  to  be  in  the  leading 
position  or  in  greatest  demand  ;  specif..  Whist, to  have  the 
right  to  call  honors.  — within  c.,  w  ithin  hearing  or  reach 
of  a  summons;  also,  subject  to  call  or  summons. 

Cal'la  (kSl'd),  n.  [NL.  ;  Linnaeus  derived  Calla  fr.  Gr. 
ko. AAata  a  cock's  wattles  :  but  cf.  L.  calla ,  calsa ,  name  of 
an  unknown  plant,  and  Gr.  /caAo?  beautiful.]  1.  Bot.  A 
genus  of  araceous  plants  containing  a  single  species,  C.  pa- 
lustris ,  the  water  arum,  native  of  the  north  temperate  zone. 
It  is  a  bog  herb  with  ovate  cordate  leaves,  and  a  spread¬ 
ing  wffiite  spathe  subtending  a  short  cylindrical  spadix. 

2.  [ l .  c.]  Hort.  A  familiar  house  plant  {Aroides  sethiopi- 
cum)  of  the  same  family  with  large  pure  white  spathes  and 
yellow  spadices,  the  whole  inflorescence  resembling  a  single 
flower  ;  also,  any  other  plant  of  this  genus.  See  Aroides. 
Also  called  calla  lily. 

cal'lant  (kal'ftnt),  n.  [Cf.  D.  kalant  customer,  klant  cus¬ 
tomer,  fellow,  chap,  fr.  a  dial,  form  of  F.  chaland  customer, 
OF.  chalant  (cf.  nonchalant).]  Boy;  lad;  —  also  used 
affectionately  of  older  persons.  Scot.  <£•  Dial.  Eng. 
call  bell-  A  bell  used  to  call  or  summon  an  attendant, 
give  an  alarm,  etc. ;  as,  an  electric  call  bell. 
call  bird  A  bird  used  to  allure  others ;  a  decoy  bird, 
call  boy  a  A  boy  who  answers  a  call,  or  comes  at  the 
ringing  of  a  bell,  as  on  board  ship  or  in  a  hotel,  b  In  a 
theater,  a  boy  who  calls  the  actors  to  go  on  the  stage, 
call  button.  A  push  button  to  ring  a  call  bell,  buzzer,  etc. 
call  change  In  bell  ringing,  a  change  rung  according  to 
oral  or  written  instructions. 

call  duck.  One  of  a  breed  of  very  small  domestic  ducks, 
often  used  by  gunners  to  call,  or  decoy,  wild  birds.  Two 
varieties  are  bred,  the  gray,  which  resembles  the  mallard 
in  color,  and  the  white,  w  hich  is  pure  white, 
call'er  (kfil'er),  n.  One  that  calls. 

cal'let  (kXl'St ;  kkYet ;  -Tt),  n.  [Cf.  Ir.  &  Gael,  caile  a 
country  woman.]  A  trull  or  prostitute  ;  a  scold  or  virago. 
Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng.  ct*  Scot.  Hoccleve. 

cal'let,  v.  i.  To  rail  or  scold.  Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng.  d*  Scot. 


ealiper,  or  calliper,  compass.  = 

CALIPERS. 

cal'i-phat.  Var.  of  caliphate. 
ca'liph-ship.H.  Caliphate.  Rare. 
caflph  willow.  The  Egyptian 
willow. 

Ca-lip'o-lis  (kd-lTp'6-lYs),  n. 
The  wife  of  Muly  Mahamet  in 
‘‘The  Battle  of  Alcazar”  (1594), 
an  inflated  drama  by  Peele.  A 
line,  “Feed,  then,  and  faint  not. 


lair  Calipolis."  and  a  part  of  an¬ 

other  line,  ‘‘Feed  and  be  fat,” 
are  burlesqued  by  Shakespeare 
in  2  Henry^  IV-,  II.  vi.  193. 
Ca-lip'pic  Var.  of  Cai.uppic. 
cal  is-tne'ne-um,  or  cal  lis-the'- 
nl-um  (k&l'Ys-the'nY-iim),  n. 
[NL.]  A  gymnasium  for  the 
practice  of  calisthenics, 
cal  Is-then'i-cal.  cal  lis-then'i- 
cal,  a.  Disposed  to  calisthenics. 


Ca-lis'to,  ».  See  CELESTINA. 

Cal'i-ta  (kfll'Y-td).  D.  Bib. 
Cal'i-tas  (-tfts).  Bib. 
cal'i-thump  .  -thum'pi-an,  etc. 
Vars.  of  callith i'M p,  etc. 
cal'i-ver  4*  pa  liber. 
calk.  v.  t.  Sr  i.  [Cf.  calcule.]  To 
calculate,  esp.  in  astrology.  Obs. 
—  calk'er,  n.  Obs. 
calk.  +  caik. 

calk(r/?a/.  kdk  ;  kak).  Obs.  or 


Scot,  and  dial.  Eng.  for  chalk. 

calk'age  (kok'ftj),  n.  Calking 
material.  Rare.  [*f  caltrop. I 
calketrap,  -trappe.  -treppe. 
ealk'in  (kbk'Yn  ;  kfil'kYn),  n. 
[Cf.  OF.  cal  cam,  chauchein, 
heel,  L  cal cane  inn,  fr.  calx 
heel.]  —  3d  calk,  1. 
calkt.  Calked.  Ref.  Sp. 
ca  l.  4*  CAUL,  KALE, 
call'a-ble,  a.  See  -able. 


cal-lai'nite  (ko-la'nTt),  [L. 

callaina  a  pale  green  gem.  ]  Min. 
A  pale  green  waxlike  phosphate 
of  aluminium, 
calla  lily.  =  calla,  2. 
cal'lam-Dac,  callash,  etc.  Vars. 
of  CALAMBAC,  etc.  [LANT.I 

cal'lan  (kal'tfn).  Var.  of  oal-| 
C&l'l&t.  4*  CALLET. 
calld.  Called.  Rtf.  Sp. 
call  day.  In  the  Inns  of  Court, 


the  day  appointed  in  each  term 

for  calling  students  to  the  bar. 
Eng-  Oxf.  E ■  D. 

Calls.  4*  CALL,  CAUL. 

IJ  cal'le  ( kiil'va  ;  kal'IS),  n. 
[Sp.  or  It.]  A  street.  [calean.I 
cal'le-an,  calleoon-  Vars.  of| 
cal-leche'.  calash. 
cal'len-ture.  ^  calenture. 
cal'ler  (kfil'5r  ;  kal'Cr),  a.  [Of 
uncertain  origin.]  Scot.  Sr  Dial. 


fond,  fo~ot ;  out,  oil ;  chair  ;  go  ;  sing,  ii)k  ;  4hen.  thin ;  nature,  verdure  (250) ;  Knch  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144) ;  boN ;  yet ;  zh  =  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Guide. 

J  nil  explui.uilon  .f  Abbreviation*,  Signs,  etc.,  immediately  precede  the  Vocabulary. 
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CALORIC 


call  game.  Pool ,  etc.  A  game  in  which  each  shot  is  called. 
See  call,  t\  20.  U.  S. 

cal'li  (kfcl'Y-).  [Gr.  ko.AAi-,  fr.  xaAAo*  beauty.]  A  com¬ 
bining  form  denoting  beautiful. 

Oalll-an'dra  (-Xn'drd),  n.  [NL. ;  calli-  -f-  Gr.  avrjp ,  avSpos, 
man  ;  —  so  named  from  the  brilliant  stamens.]  Bot.  A  large 
genus  of  exclusively  American,  chiefly  tropical,  mimosa- 
ceous  trees  and  shrubs.  They  are  distinguished  by  the  bipin- 
nate  leaves,  very  long  stamen*  filaments,  and  reflexed  valves  of 
the  legume.  Tney  have  conspicuous  white  or  crimson  stamens. 
Cal  11  car 'pa  (-kar'pd),  n.  [NL. ;  calli-  -f-  Gr.  Kapno<;  fruit.] 
Bot.  A  large  genus  of  verbenaceous  shrubs  and  trees  of  the 
warmer  parts  of  North  and  South  America,  Asia,  and  Aus¬ 
tralia.  They  have  flowers  with  a  4-parted  corolla  and  4 
stamens.  Several  species  are  cultivated  for  their  handsome 
red  or  violet  berry  like  fruit,  produced  in  autumn.  C. 
americana ,  the  only  species  native  in  the  United  States,  is 
called  French  mulberry. 

Cal  l!  ce'bus  ( -se'b&s),  n.  [NL.  ;  calli-  -f-  Gr.  Krj/So?  a  long¬ 
tailed  monkey.]  Zool.  A  genus  of  monkeys  containing 
certain  of  the  titis.  Equiv.  to  Callithrix  of  many  authors, 
cal  llg'ra  pher  (ka-lYg'rd-fer),  n.  One  who  writes  beauti¬ 
fully  ;  a  good  penman  ;  a  (good,  indifferent,  etc.)  penman; 
specif.,  a  professional  copyist  or  engrosser, 
cad  11  graph'lc  (kSl'i-grXf'ik),  a.  [Gr.  Ka\Xtypd<J>o<;:  kolWl- 
(fr.  xaAAos  beauty)  -f-  ypd^eti/  to  write :  cf .  F.  calligra- 
phique.']  Of  or  pertaining  to  calligraphy  or  calligraphers. 
cal'll.-graph'1-cal  (-T-kal),  a.  Calligraphic  ;  also,  Obs.,  hav¬ 
ing  a  beautiful  literary  style.  —  calli- graph'i-cal-ly,  adv. 
cal-llg'ra-phist  (ka-lYg'ra-fYst),  n.  A  calligrapher, 
cal  lig'ra-phy  (-ft),  n.  [Gr.  KoAAiypa^u'a :  cf.  F.  calli - 
grapTrie.]  1.  Fair  or  elegant  writing  or  penmanship. 

2  Handwriting  or  penmanship  in  general;  hand, 
call'lng  (kbl'ingb  n.  pr.,p.  a.,  &  vb.  n.  of  call. 

calling  crab,  a  fiadler  crab.  —  c.  hare,  the  pika, 
calling,  n.  1.  The  action  of  the  verb  call  (in  any  sense); 
a  call ;  specif.  :  a  A  crying  aloud  ;  a  shouting,  b  Utter¬ 
ance  or  act  intended  to  summon  or  attract  attention,  c  A 
summoning  or  convocation,  as  of  Parliament,  d  A  read¬ 
ing  of  a  roll  call  ;  a  call  of  names.  0  An  invitation  ;  a  sum¬ 
mons.  f  A  divine  summons,  or  prompting’  to  a  particular 
act  or  duty  ;  also,  a  call  to  act  as  the  pastor  of  a  church. 
Who  hath  .  .  .  called  us  with  an  holy  calling.  2  Tim.  i.  9. 
Give  diligence  to  make  your  calling  ..sure.  2  Pet.  i.  10. 
g  Naming  ;  appellation  ;  name.  Obs. 

I  am  more  proud  to  be  Sir  Rowland’s  son. 

His  youngest  son,  and  would  not  change  that  calling.  Shak. 

2.  Station  or  position  in  life  ;  estate  ;  rank  ;  —  a  sense  aris¬ 
ing  from  the  use  of  the  word  in  1  Cor.  vii.  20,  where  it  refers 
to  the  state  of  a  person  called  to  salvation.  Obs.  Oxf.  E.  D. 

3.  One’s  usual  occupation;  vocation;  business;  trade. 

The  humble  calling  of  her  female  parent.  Thackeray. 

4.  The  persons,  collectively,  engaged  in  any  particular  pro¬ 
fession  or  employment. 

To  impose  celibacy  on  whole  callings.  Hammond. 
6.  A  moral  requirement ;  occasion  ;  call. 

Syn.—  Employment,  profession,  engagement.  See  occu¬ 
pation. 

Cal-li'O-pe  (ka-li'$-pe),  n.  [L.,  fr.  Gr.  KaAAi omj,  lit.,  the 
beautiful-voiced;  ica AAi-  (from  *dAAos  beauty)  6? -<k, 

voice.]  1.  Class.  Myth.  The  Muse  that  presides  over  elo¬ 
quence  and  heroic  poetry ;  mother  of  Orpheus,  and  chief 
of  the  nine  Muses. 

2.  Astron.  One  (No.  22)  of  the  asteroids. 

3.  [1.  c.]  A  musical  instrument  consisting  of  a  series  of 
steam  whistles,  played  by  keys  arranged  as  in  an  organ. 

4.  [/.  c.]  A  beautiful  hum¬ 
ming  bird  ( Stellula  calliope) 
of  California  and  adjacent 
regions. 

Cal'li-op'sis  (kSPY-Sp'sTs), 
n.  [NL. ;  calli-  -j-  Gr. 
appearance.]  a  Syn.  of  Co-  Calliope.  ($) 

reopsis.  b  [J.  c.]  Hort.  Any  of  several  cultivated  species 
of  Coreopsis,  esp.  C.  tinctoria. 

Cal  lip'pic,  Ca  lip'pic  (ka-lYp'Yk),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to 
Callippus,  a  Greek  astronomer  of  about  350  b.  c. 

C&llippic  cycle  or  period,  a  period  of  76  years,  or  of  four  Me- 
tonic  cycles  minus  a  day  (=  27,759  days):  introduced  by  Cal¬ 
lippus.  Its  error  amounts  to  one  day  in  about  500  years, 
calli-pyg'i-an  (kSl'T-pt j'T-Sn),  a.  [Gr.  KaAAcTruyo?  ;  xa AAi- 
beautiful  -f-  nvyrj  buttocks.]  Pertaining  to  or  having 
shapely  buttocks.  —  Callipvgian  Venua,  a  marble  statue  of  a 
woman  found  in  the  Golden  House  of  Nero  at  Rome  and 
now  in  the  Museo  Nazionale  at  Naples. 

Oal-llr'rhO  0  (kd-lYr'o-e),  n.  [L.,fr.  Gr.  KaAAi pporj ;  xa\ 
Atppooy,  xaAAipoov,  beautiful-flowing,  fr.  /caAAi-  beautiful 
-}-  pt Iv  to  flpw.]  1.  Class.  Myth,  a  The  wife  of  Alcmaeon 
and  the  cause,  through  covetousness,  of  his  death,  b  An 
ocean  nymph,  wife  of  Chrysaor. 

2.  Bot.  A  small  genus  of  malvaceous  herbs  of  the  south¬ 
western  United  States,  distinguished  by  the  beaked  carpels. 
They  have  showy  red  or  purple  flowers  with  truncate  pet¬ 
als,  and  are  sometimes  cultivated  in  gardens,  being  called 
poppy  mallows.  Also  [/.  e a  plant  of  this  genus. 
caTli-sec'tion  (kXl'Y-sSk'sh&n),  n.  [L.  callere  to  be  insen¬ 
sible  -f-  E.  section .]  Vivisection  of  animals  rendered  un¬ 
conscious  by  an  anaesthetic. 

Cal  li-ste'mon  (-ste'mdn),  n.  [NL. ;  calli-  -f-  Gr.  argynov 
a  thread:  see  stamen.]  Bot.  A  small  genus  of  Austra¬ 
lian  myrtaceous  shrubs  known  as  bottle  brushes ,  from  the 
brushlike  appearance  of  their  handsome  spikes  of  flowers. 
They  are  very  ornamental  in  cultivation. 

Oal-lifl'te-phus  (ka-lYs'te-fus),  n.  [NL. ;  calli-  -f-  Gr. 
<rre<J>os,  <rr«<J>ar 09,  crown.]  Bot.  A  genus  of  asteraceous 
plants  consisting  of  a  single  species  (C.  chinensis)  native 
of  China,  having  flower  heads  with  an  involucre  of  many 
bracts,  and  an  alveolate,  naked  receptacle.  It  is  the  original 
of  the  cultivated  China, or  garden, asters.  SeeCHiNA  aster. 
Oal-lls'to  (ka-lYs'to),  n.  [L. ;  Gr.  KaAAta-Tw.]  Or.  Myth . 


A  nymph  attendant  upon  Artemis,  and  mother,  by  Zeus, 
of  Areas.  Because  of  her  amour  Artemis  changed  her  into  a 
bear,  in  which  form  she  was  on  the  point  of  being  slain  by  Areas, 
rown  to  be  a  huntsman,  when  Zeus  snatched  her  up  and  placed 
er  as  a  constellation  in' the  sky.  She  was  doubtless  an  early 
form  of  Artemis,  who  bore  the  poetical  epithet  Cal-lis'te  (-te). 
Cal'll-thrix  (kSl'T-thnks),  n.  [NL. ;  L.  callithrix  a  plant ; 
in  pi.,  callitriches  a  kind  of  ape;  Gr.  *aAAi0pi£  beautiful- 
haired.]  Zool.  The  genus  consisting  of  the  true  marmosets. 
It  has  been  used  by  many  writers  as  the  generic  name  of 
certain  of  the  titis.  Hapale  is  a  synonym, 
callithump'  (ktt'T-thfimp'),  n.  [Cf.  calli-;  thump.]  A 
boisterous  parade,  with  blow  ing  of  tin  horns  and  other  dis¬ 
cordant  noises;  also,  a  burlesque  serenade;  a  charivari.  U.S. 
cal  li-thump'i-an  (-Y-dn),  a.  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  resem¬ 
bling,  a  callithump.  U.  S.  —  n.  =  callithump.  U.  S. 
Cal-lit'ri-che  (kd-lYt'rY-ke),  n.  [NL. ;  Gr.  KaAAtVpixov 
beautiful-haired.]  Bot.  A  genus  of  very  widely  distrib¬ 
uted  small  aquatic  weeds,  known  as  water  starworts  or 
star  grasses.  They  have  opposite  leaves  and  minute  perfect 
or  monoecious  flowers. 

Cal  li-trich'i  dae  (kSl'Y-trYk'Y-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.  See  Cal- 
litriche.]  Zool.  A  family  of  monkeys  consisting  of  the 
genera  Callithrix  (marmosets)  and  Leontocebus  ^tamanus); 
Cal  li'tris  (kd-li'trYs),  n.  [NL.,  formed  on  Gr.  /caAAi-, 
combining  form  fr.  #cd AA05  beauty.]  Bot.  A  genus  of 
African  and  Australasian  pinaceous  trees,  the  cypress 
pines,  having  small  scalelike  persistent  leaves,  and  cones 
with  4-6  woody  scales.  They  are  valuable  timber  and 
resin  producing  trees.  C.  quadrivalvis  is  the  sandarac  tree, 
cal'li-typ©  (kai't-tlp),  v.  t. ;  cal'li-typed  (-tipt) ;  cal'li- 
typ'ing  (-tlp'Yng).  [calli-  as  in  calligraphy  -f  type.’]  To 
produce  on  plates  for  printing  by  typewriting  and  photo¬ 
engraving.  —  /i.  A  plate  or  printing  so  made, 
call  loan.  A  loan  repayable  on  demand  ;  money  so  loaned, 
call  money.  Money  loaned  or  ready  to  be  loaned  on  call, 
call  note.  The  note  used  by  a  bird  or  other  animal  to  call 
its  mate  or  young. 

Cal'lo-rhyn'chus  (k31'6-rYi]'kws),  n.  [NL. ;  calli-  -f-  Gr. 
pvyX os  snout.]  Zool.  A  genus  of  chimaeroid  fishes  found 
in  the  South  Temperate  seas,  having  the  snout  produced 
and  provided  with  a  pendent  tactile  organ, 
cal-lo'sal  (kd-lo'sdl),  a.  Anal.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the 
corpus  callosum  ;  as,  the  callosal  convolution,  or  gyrus  for- 
lficatus,  a  convolution  of  the  mesial  surface  of  the  cerebrum 
which  curves  around  the  corpus  callosum,  from  which  it 
is  separated  by  the  callosal  fissure, 
cal'lose  (kSl'os),  n.  [L.  callum  thick  skin  -|-  -ose  as  in 
cellulose.’]  Bot.  ct-  Chem.  A  constituent  of  cell  walls  dif¬ 
fering  from  cellulose  in  its  insolubility  in  Schweitzer’s 
reagent  and  solubility  in  soda  solution.  It  is  readily 
colored  by  aniline  blue,  rosolic  acid,  etc.  It  is  found  in 
the  borders  of  sieve  pits,  the  end  walls  of  sieve  cells,  and 
other  specialized  regions. 

cal'lose  (kSl'os;  ka-los'),  a.  [See  callous.]  Bot.  Fur¬ 
nished  with  protuberant  or  hardened  spots, 
cal-los'i-ty  (kd-los'Y-tY),  n.  ;  pi.  -ties  (-tYz).  [L.  callosi- 

tas:  cf.  F.  call osile.]  1.  State  or  quality  of  being  callous ; 
callousness  ;  fig.,  lack  of  sensibility  or  feeling. 

2.  A  hard  or  thickened  area  or  protuberance  on  the  skin, 
or  on  the  bark  of  a  plant.  It  may  be  either  normal  or  due 
to  friction  or  injury,  and  is  formed  by  the  hardening  and 
increase  in  thickness  of  the  outer  or  horny  layer  of  the 
epidermis. 

cal  lo'so-  (kd-lo'so-).  Combining  form  for  callosal ;  as  in  : 
cal-lo'so-mar'gin-al  fissure,  a  fissure  ot  the  mesial  surface  of  the 
cerebrum,  separating  the  marginal  and  callosal  convolutions, 
cal  lo 'sum  (-sfim),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  L.  callosus  callous.] 
Anal.  The  corpus  callosum. 

callous  (kSl'i/s),  a.  [L.  callosus  callous,  hard,  fr.  callum , 
callus ,  callous  skin :  cf.  F.  calleur.]  1.  Hardened  ;  in¬ 
durated  ;  having  a  callosity  or  callosities.  “  A  callous 
hand.”  Goldsmith.  “  A  callous  ulcer.”  Dunglison. 

2.  Hardened  in  sensibility,  feeling,  etc.  :  unfeeling. 

It  is  an  immense  blessing  to  be  perfectly  callous  to  ridicule. 

T.  Arnold. 

Syn.  — Hard,  hardened,  indurated,  insensible,  unfeeling, 
insusceptible.  See  obdurate. 

—  callous  ly,  adv.  —  cal'lous-ness.  n. 
calloused  (-#st),  a.  Rendered  callous  ;  hardened, 
callow  (kSl'o),  a.  [ME.  calrwe ,  caluy  bald,  AS.  calu  ;  akin 

to  D.  kaal,  OHG.  chafo,  G.  kahl ;  fr.  L.  calvus.]  1.  Desti¬ 
tute  of  hair ;  bald.  Obs. 

2.  Destitute  of  feathers  ;  unfledged,  as  a  bird. 

3.  Pertaining  to  an  unfledged  bird  ora  youth;  —  said  of 

down,  as  on  a  youth’s  face.  Dryden. 

4.  Immature  ;  green  ;  as,  a  callow  youth. 

5.  Of  land  :  a  Bare.  Dial.  Eng.  b  Low  -lying  or  marshy ; 

—  said  of  meadows,  etc.  Ireland. 

Syn.  —  See  crude. 

callow,  n.  1.  A  callow  person  or  bird.  Obs. 

2.  The  stratum  of  soil  over  the  subsoil ;  the  top  or  rubble 
bed  of  a  quarry.  Died.  Eng. 

3.  A  low-lying  or  marshy  meadow'.  Ireland. 

Cal-lu'na  (ka-lu'nd),  n.  [NL.  ;  cf.  Gr.  jcaAAvvetv  to  beau¬ 
tify,  to  sweep  clean.]  Bot.  A  genus  of  ericaceous  plants 
closely  related  to  Erica ,  consisting  of  a  single  species,  C. 
vulgaris ,  the  common  heather,  or  ling.  See  heather. 

callus  (kSl'fcs),  n. ;  pi.  calli  (-i).  [L.  See  callous.] 

1.  a  A  callosity,  b  A  substance  exuded  around  the  frag¬ 
ments  of  a  broken  bone  and  aiding  the  process  of  repair. 
It  is  at  first  soft  or  cartilaginous  in  consistence,  but  is  ulti¬ 
mately  converted  into  true  bone  and  unites  the  fragments. 

2.  Zool.  A  growth  of  shelly  material  within  the  umbilicus 
of  a  gastropod  shell. 

3.  Bot.  The  soft  parenchymatous  tissue  which  forms  over 
any  w’ounded  or  cut  surface  of  a  stem.  Cuttings  develop 
new  roots  from  the  callus.  When  the  wound  occurs  on 
stems  exposed  to  the  air,  the  callus  soon  forms  a  cork 
cambium  on  its  outer  surface. 


callus  (kSl'ws),  v.  i.  To  form  a  callus, 
calm  (kam),  n.  [ME.  calme ,  F.  calmey  fr.  It.  or  Sp.  calma 
(cf.  Pg.  calma  heat),  prob.  fr.  LL.  cauma  heat,  fr.  Gr. 
Kavpa  burning  heat,  fr.  koUlv  to  burn  ;  either  because  dur¬ 
ing  a  great  heat  there  is  generally  also  a  calm,  or  because 
the  hot  time  of  the  day  obliges  us  to  seek  for  shade  and 
quiet ;  cf.  caustic.]  Freedom  from  motion,  agitation,  or 
disturbance  ;  a  cessation  or  absence  of  that  which  causes 
motion  or  disturbance,  as  of  winds  or  waves  ;  tranquillity ; 
stillness  ;  quiet ;  serenity ;  calmness. 

The  wind  ceased,  and  there  was  a  great  calm.  Mark  iv.  39. 

The  niaiesty  of  artistic  contemplation,  looking  in  sacred  calm 
upon  all  tnis'world,  seeing  all  things,  but  itself  unmoved. 

Josiah  Roy  at. 

calm,  v.  t. ;  calmed  (kamd) ;  calm'ing.  [Cf.  F.  calmer. 
See  calm,  n.]  1.  To  make  calm  ;  to  render  still  or  quiet, 

as  the  elements  ;  as,  to  calm  the  winds. 

To  calm  the  tempest  raised  by  ^Eolus.  Dryden. 

2.  To  deliver  from  agitation  or  excitement;  to  still  or 
quiet,  as  the  mind  or  passions;  to  tranquilize ;  to  pacify. 

Passions  which  seem  somewhat  calmed.  Atteibury. 

3.  To  becalm.  Obs.  Shak . 

Syn.  — Still,  quiet,  appease,  allay,  pacify,  tranquilize, 
soothe,  compose,  check,  restrain. 

calm.  v.  i.  To  become  calm.  Rare,  exc.  with  down.  Shak . 
calm,  a.;  calm'er (-er);  calm'est.  [Cf.  F.  calme.]  1.  Not 
stormy  ;  without  motion,  as  of  winds  or  waves  ;  still ;  quiet; 
serene  ;  undisturbed.  “  Calm  w  as  the  day.”  Spenser. 

Now  all  is  calm,  and  fresh,  and  still.  Bryant. 

2.  Undisturbed  by  passion  or  emotion;  not  agitated  or  ex¬ 
cited  ;  tranquil;  quiet  in  act  or  speech.  “  Calm  and  sin¬ 
less  peace.”  Milton.  “  With  calm  attention.”  Pope. 
Syn.  —  Cool,  composed,  collected,  unruffled  ;  still,  quiet, 
sedate—  Calm. tranquil, serene, placid, peaceful.  Calm, 
primarily  applied  to  sea  or  weather,  usually  conveys  an 
implicit  contrast  with  its  opposite,  stormy ,  and  suggests 
freedom,  real  or  assumed,  from  agitation  of  whatever  sort ; 
as,  “  a  season  of  calm  weather  ”  (  Wordsworth ) ;  “  Too  fast 
we  live,  too  much  are  tried,  too  harassed,  to  attain  Words¬ 
worth’s  sweet  calm  ”  (M.  Arnold).  Tranquil  implies  a 
more  settled  composure,  a  more  inherent  quiet,  than  calmy 
with  less  suggestion  of  previous  agitation  overcome ;  as, 
“  the  tranquil  beauty  of  Greek  sculpture  ”  ( E .  Fitz Gerald). 
Serene  suggests  a  lofty  and  unclouded  tranquillity ;  as, 
“regions  mild  of  calm  and  serene  air,  above  the  smoke 
and  stir  of  this  dim  spot  w  hich  men  call  Earth  ”  ( Milton ) ; 
“  the  serene  satisfaction  of  certitude  ”  ( J .  H.  Newman). 
Placid  connotes  contentment,  and  suggests  au  unruffled 
and  equable  aspect  or  temper ;  as,  “  to  confirm  by  placid 
silences  the  fact  that  the  w  ine  had  been  good  ”  (//.  James ) ; 
“  the  placid  common  sense  of  Franklin  ”  (Lowell).  Peace¬ 
ful,  as  here  compared  (see  pacific),  implies  repose,  or  th? 
attainment  of  undisturbed  tranquillity  ;  as,  “  1  am  grow?. 
peaceful  as  old  age  to-night  ”  {Browning).  See  cool,  stili 
decorous,  equanimity. 

calm'a  tive  (kai'ma-tTv ;  kam'a-tYv),  a.  Producing  9 
calming  effect ;  sedative.  A  calmative  medicine  ;  also, 
fig.,  anything  calmative. 

calmly  (kam'lY),  adv.  In  a  calm  manner ;  without  per¬ 
turbation. 

calm'ness,  n.  State  or  quality  of  being  calm  ;  quietness  j 
tranquillity  ;  composure. 

His  calmness  was  the  repose  of  conscious  power.  E.  Everett . 
Syn.  — Quietness,  quietude,  stillness,  tranquillity,  seren¬ 
ity,  repose,  cqpiposure,  sedateness,  placidity, 
calm'y  (kaml),  a.  [From  calm,  n.]  Marked  by  calm  or 
calms  ;  calm.  Poetic.  “  A  still  and  calmy  bay.”  Spenser. 
cal'O-  (kSl'o-).  A  combining  form  from  Greek  *aA6?,  beau¬ 
tiful ; —  in  some  words  interchangeable  with  calli-. 

Cal  O-chor'tUS  (kSPo-kSr'tfts),  n.  [NL. ;  calo-  -f  Gr. 
XopTp?  fodder,  grass.]  Bot.  A  large  genus  of  liliaceous 
plants  of  western  North  America.  They  are  more  or  less 
leafy-stemmed,  cormous  herbs,  having  show^y  flowers  with 
3  sepals  and  3  petals,  the  latter  glandular  and  hairy  at  the 
base.  Nearly  all  the  species  are  in  cultivation.  See  globe 
tulip,  Mariposa  lily. 

cal'O  mel  (kSl'o-m^l),  n.  \_calo-  -{-  Gr.  pcXa?  black.  So 
called  from  its  being  white,  though  made  from  a  dark 
mixture  of  mercury  and  corrosive  sublimate.  Cf.  F.  calo¬ 
mel  ,  calomSlas.]  Chem.  Mercurous  chloride,  HgCl,  ob¬ 
tained  as  a  fibrous  crystalline  mass  or  a  w'hite  or  yellowish 
white  powder  by  subliming  a  mixture  of  metallic  mercury 
and  corrosive  sublimate,  and  in  other  ways.  It  is  heavy, 
insoluble,  and  tasteless,  and  is  much  used  in  medicine  as  a 
mercurial,  purgative,  and  anthelmintic.  Calomel  occurs 
native  as  a  sectile  tetragonal  mineral,  called  also  hoi'n 
quicksilver.  H..  1-2.  Sp.  gr.,  6.48. 

Cal  O-nyc'ti-on  (-»Tk'tY-5n),  n.  [NL.  ;  calo-- j-Gr.  vvktloc 
nightly.]  Bot.  A  small  genus  of  tropical  American  con- 
volvulaceous  plants  allied  to  Ipomaea,  but  differing  in  the 
long  cylindrical  tube  of  the  corolla  and  in  the  pointed  cap¬ 
sule.  C.  bona-nor  is  the  moonflower. 

CaPo-phyl'lum  (-fYl'&m),  n.  [NL.  ;  calo-  -f  Gr.  <f>v Mov 
leaf.]  Bot.  A  large  genus  of  tropical  clusiaceous  trees 
with  thick,  shining,  handsomely  veined  leaves,  clustered 
flowers,  aromatic  resinous  juice,  and  oily  seeds.  C.  ino- 

ellum  of  the  East  Indies  yields  the  medicinal  tacama- 
;  C.  tacamahaca  of  the  Mascarene  Islands.  Bourbon 
tacamahac;  and  C.  t omentosum ,  keena  nuts  and  keena  oil. 
cal'or  (kSl'tfr  ;  ka'ltfr),  n.  [L.  ealor  heat,  fr.  ealere  to  be 
warm.]  Heat.  Obs.,  except  as  Med.  “The  humidum 

and  ealor.”  Marlowe . 

cal  O-res'cenc©  (kSl'o-rgs'ens),  n.  [L.  cu/orheat.]  Phys¬ 
ics.  The  transmutation  of  obscure  heat  rays  into  rays  of 
higher  refrangibility  (light  rays).  Tyndall. 

ca-lor'lc  (ka-15r'Yk),  n.  [L.  ealor  heat :  cf.  F.  calorique .} 

1.  Physics.  The  principle  of  heat,  a  supposed  form  of 
matter  to  which  the  phenomena  of  heat  and  combustion 
were  formerly  ascribed  ;  —  nowin  disuse. 

Caloric  expands  all  bodies.  Henry. 

2.  Heat.  Emerson* 

I  see  every  one  of  you  with  his  rug  or  plaid,  and  other  dodges 
for  preserving  the  caloric.  T.  Hughes. 


Eng.  1.  Fresh  ;  in  good  condi¬ 
tion  ;  as,  caller  herrings. 

2.  Cool  ;  refreshing  :  fresh, 
c&lletrappe.  caltrop. 
callevance.  f  gakavamck. 
cal  li-a-tu'ra  wood  (kfiTT-d- 
tdo'ra).  Var.  of  caliatour 
wood.  [bogus.  I 

cal  li-bo'gus.  Var.  of  cali-| 
callicot.  +  calico. 
caKlid,  a.  [L.  rallidus .]  Cun¬ 
ning;  crafty.  Rare.  —  cal-lid'i- 
ty,  n.  Rare. 

cal'lld-nass,  n.  Callidity. 
cal'li-graph  fkSl'T-grAf ),  n.  [Cf. 
F.  calliaranhe  (in  sense  1),  Gr. 


KaAAtypa^ov.]  1.  A  calligra¬ 
pher.  Archaic. 

2.  A  fine  specimen  of  writing, 
cal'li-graph,  v.  i.  To  write 
beautifully. 

Carii-o-nym'i-daefkfiTT-o-nYm'- 
t-de).  n.  />!..  Cal  li-on'y-mus 
(-^n'Y-mus),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr. 
KaAAtuii'VjLiov  a  kind  of  fish.] 
See  dr  agon  kt. 

cal'li-pash.  Var.  of  calipash. 
cal'li-pee.  Var.  of  calipke. 
cal'li-per.  Var.  of  caliper. 
cal'lis  sand  (din/.  kal'Is  ;  k&l'- 
?n).  [From  CalaisA  Fine  white 
sand,  originally  suen  sand  from 


Calais.  Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 

caTlis-tel'a  (kaTTs-tl'd),  n.  pi. 
[Gr.  Ka>Wi<TT€ia.]  Gr.  Antiq. 
Contests  of  beauty  held  in  some 
festivals.  [Bib.  I 

Cal-lis  'the-nes(kd-lYs'thf-nez  ).| 
cal  lis  then'ic.  -then'ics,  etc. 
Vars.  of  calisthenic,  etc. 
Cal-lit  ri-cha'ce-ae  (kd-lYt'rY- 
ka's?-e),  n.  pi.  [NL.]  Rot.  A 
family  of  plants  (order  llyperi- 
cales),  consisting  of  the  genus 
Callitriche.  —  c  a  1-1  i  t  r  i-c  h  a'- 
ceous  (-shils),  a. 
cal'li-ver.  4*  caliver. 
call  night.  The  night  of  a  call 


day.  Eng.  [low,  a  duck. I 

cal-loo'  (  kd-loo').  Var.  of  cal-| 
cal'lo-per.  f  calaber. 
cal'lot.  f  c a  1. let,  calotte. 
cal  low'  (krt-lfi' ;  krf-ldo'),  n. 
[  From  its  note.]  =  old  squaw. 
cal'low-ness.  n.  See  -ness. 
cal'lused  (kal'iZst),  a.  Cal¬ 
loused.  [LYNTERI  A.  I 

Cal  lyn-te'ri-a.  u.  pi.  SeeKAL-| 
calm.  n.  A  blunder  for  qualm  ; 
—  used  humorously.  Shak. 
calm  (kam  ;k4m),‘w.  [Cf.  came 
of  lead  ]  A  mold  or  frame,  esp. 
for  casting  metal.  Scot,  tf  Ire. 
cal'mant  (k&l'mdnt ;  kam'- 


dfnt),  11.  IF.]  A  calmative, 
calm'er  (kiim'fr),  n.  One  that 
calms. 

cal'mewe'.  n.  [See  mew  gull. 
The  first  part  of  the  word  is  not 
clear.]  A  kind  of  sea  fowl,  prob. 
a  gull.  Ohs. 

calm'stone '.  Var.  of  camstone. 
Cal'muck.  Vnr.  of  Kalmuck. 
Cal'neh  (k&l'ng),  or  Cal'no 

(-n6).  Bib. 

cal  o-de-mo'ni-al.  a.  [ralo-  -f 
demonial .]  Of  or  pertaining  to 
beautiful  or  good  spirits.  Ohs. 
ca-log'ra-phy  (kd-lbg'ra-fT),  n. 
Equiv.  of  calligraphy. 


ca-lom'bo.  Var.  of  calumba. 
ca-lool'  (kd-ldol'),  n.  [Native 
name  in  New  South  Wales.] 
One  of  the  Australian  kurrajong 
trees  ( Sterculia  quadrifida ). 
Ca-loo/8a-hatch'ie  (kd-l<56/sd- 
hftch'T),  n.  Also -hatch'ee.  (Fr. 
Caloosahatchie  River,  Florida.] 
A  subdivision  of  the  Pliocene  in 
Florida.  See  oeologt. 
cal  o-phan'tic  (kfil''6-f8n'tlk). 
a.  [ calo -  +  Gr.  to> 

show.]  Pretending  excellence. 
Cal  o-po'gon  (-po'g5n),n.  [NL.; 
calo-  -f  Gr.  nujyujv  beard.]  Bot. 
Syn.  of  Limodorum. 


ale,  senate,  care,  am,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofa;  eve,  £vent,  Snd,  recent,  maker;  ice,  ill;  old,  6bey,  orb,  5dd,  s&ft,  cdnnect ;  use,  unite,  firn,  up,  circiis,  menu  ; 

11  Foreign  Word.  Obsolete  Variant  of.  4-  combined  with.  =  equals. 
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ea  lcr'ic  Of  a  IftT-'Yk),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  caloric  or  heat. 
calorU  kind  of  engine  operated  by  heated  air. — 

c.  p«c  dojt  P/rj  ics.  See  thermal  paradox. 
cal'o-rto'i-ty  (kil'fc-rTs'T-tl),  n.  Physiol.  The  faculty  in 
ping  and  maintaining  animal  heat. 
cal'O-lie  i,  n.  Also  calory.  [F.,  fr.  L.  color  heat.] 

/  7.  .  Any  -i  .several  thermal  units  :  a  The  amount  of 

heat  required  to  raise  the  temperature  of  one  gram  of  water 
one  degree  centigrade  ;  — called  specif .  small  caloric.  Sym¬ 
bol,  cal.  Since  t  he  specific  heat  of  water  varies  slightly 
with  the  temperature,  the  rise  of  one  degree  is  sometimes 
specified  to  be  from  0°  to  1°,  or  at  or  near  4n  (the  temper¬ 
ature  of  greatest  density),  or  from  15°  to  1G°.  In  this  last 
the  value  o  the  unit  is  almost  exactly  that  of  the  mean 
v).  b  The  amount  of  heat  required  to 
raise  one  kilogr  im  of  water  one  degree  C.  ;  1,000  small 
c  lories  ;  -  called  specif,  large ,  or  great ,  calorie.  Symbol, 
Cal.  1  Cal.  =  3.968  B.  T.  U.  o  The  amount  of  heat  re¬ 
quired  to  raise  one  gram  of  water  from  0°  to  100°  C.  ;  — 
called  cehtuple,  or  rational,  calorie.  Symbol,  K.  d  One  one- 
hundredth  of  the  centuple  calorie  ;  —  called  mean  calorie. 
ca-lor'i-fa'clent  (kd-lbr'T-fa'shent),  a.  [L.  calor  heat  -\- 
faciens ,  p.  pr.  oi/acere  to  make.]  Physiol.  Heat-produc¬ 
ing,  as  foods. 

caTo-rif'ic  (kHl'o-rTf'ik),  a.  [L.  calorificus ;  calor  heat 
+  facere  to  make  :  cf.  F.  calorifique.]  1.  Producing 
heat ;  heating  ;  as,  calorific  rays. 

2.  Loosely,  of  or  pertaining  to  heat ;  thermal, 
calorific  capacity.  Physics.  =  specific  heat. 
ca  lord  fi  ca'tion  (kd-lbr'T-fT-ka'slmn),  n.  [Cf.  F.  calorifi¬ 
cation .]  Production  of  heat,  esp.  animal  heat, 
cal  o-rif'ics  (kSFo-rTf'Tks),  n.  [See  calorific.]  1.  Phys¬ 
ics.  The  science  of  heat;  esp.,  the  old  doctrine  according 
to  which  the  phenomena  of  heat  and  cold  were  ascribed 
to  an  imponderable  fluid  called  caloric. 

2.  The  technics  of  artificial  heating, 
cal  o  rim'e-ter  (-rlm'e-ter),  n.  [L.  calor  heat  -f-  -meter .] 
Physics.  An  apparatus  for  meas¬ 
uring  quantities  of  heat,  as  those 
developed  by  friction,  combus¬ 
tion,  etc.  In  the  ice  calorimeter 
heat  is  measured  by  the  amount 
of  ice  which  it  melt9.  In  other 
forms  the  amount  of  heat  is  cal¬ 
culated  from  the  increase  in  tem¬ 
perature  or  volume  of  some  liq¬ 
uid,  as  water  or  mercury,  from 
the  amount  of  vapor  condensed 
to  liquid  by  a  cooler  body,  etc. 

See  respiration  calorimeter.  „  _  _  _  , 

ca  lor  l  met'ric  (k,i-18r'T-m8t'- 
rTk),ca-lorl-met'rl-cal(-rI-kai)  4Cratl“fngVw"iTherl 

a.  Of  or  pert,  to  calorimetry.  —  mometer  ;  6  Metal  Jacket ; 
ca-lord-met'ri-cal-ly,  adv.  I  Mercury,  registering  con- 
cal  o-rim'e-try  ( kii'6-rl m'e-trT),  tractIon  lrom  melt,nB ice- 
n.  Physics.  Measurement  of  quantities  of  heat, 
ca-lor  i-mo'tor  (kd-lbr'T-mo'ter),  n.  [L.  calor  heat  -f-  E. 
motor. ]  Physics.  A  voltaic  battery  having  a  large  surface 
of  plate  and  producing  powerful  heating  effects, 
ca-lor'i  sa  tor  (kd-lbr'T-sa'ter),  n.  [NL.,  heater,  fr.  L. 
calor  heat.]  An  apparatus  used  in  beet-sugar  factories  to 
heat  the  juice  in  order  to  aid  the  diffusion. 

Ca-lot'ro-pis  (kd-lot'ro-pis),  n.  [NL.  ;  calo — |-Gr.  Tpoms 
a  ship’s  keel ;  —  alluding  to  the  showy  keel-shaped  hoods 
of  the  crown.]  Bot.  A  small  genus  of  asclepiadaceous 
shrubs  or  trees,  of  tropical  Asia  and  Africa,  distinguished 
by  the  five  saccate  enlargements  of  the  corolla  tube.  They 
are  important  fiber  plants,  C.  giganlea  yielding  mudar. 
ca  lotte'  (ka-15t'),  n.  [F.,  dim.  of  cale  a  sort  of  flat  cap. 
Cf.  caul.]  1.  A  close  cap  without  visor  or  brim  ;  a  plain 
skull  cap  ;  esp. :  a  Formerly,  the  coif  of  English  sergeants 
at  law.  b  The  cap  of  Roman  Catholic  ecclesiastics,  etc. 

2.  Anything  shaped  like  a  small  cap,  as  a  fulminating  cap. 

3.  Arch,  a  A  member  having  the  general  form  of  a  cap; 
as,  a  cupola,  a  part  of  a  cupola,  an  inner  cupola  of  light 
material,  or  a  half  cupola,  b  The  metal  capping  or  cover¬ 
ing  of  a  spire  or  pinnacle. 

4.  Zool.  A  cap  or  hood,  or  a  part  likened  to  a  cap. 

cal'O  type  (kSFo-tip),  ».  [ calo -  -f-  -type.]  An  old  photo¬ 

graphic  process  invented  by  W.  H.  F.  Talbot  (1800-1877) 
and  hence  called  also  lalbotype.  It  employed  papei  sen¬ 
sitized  with  silver  iodide,  which  required  to  be  developed 
after  exposure.  The  translucency  of  the  paper,  esp.  when 
waxed,  made  possible  the  multiplying  of  positives  and  led 
to  the  use  of  the  glass  plate.  —  calo-typ'ic  (-tip'ik),  a.— 
cal'o-typ  1st  (  tlp  lst),  n. 

cal'o  yer  (k51'o-yer;  kd-loi'er  ;  277),  n.  [F.,  fr.  NGr.  xa- 
Aoy epos  a  monk  ;  xaAo?  beautiful,  good  -j-  ye'poc,  equiv.  to 
Gr.  yeput v  an  old  man.]  A  monk  of  the  Eastern  Church. 
The  caloyers  mostly  follow  the  rule  of  St.  Basil,  but  some 
that  of  St.  Anthony. 

The  convent’s  white  walls  glisten  fair  on  high  : 

Here  dwells  the  caloyer ,  nor  rude  is  he, 

Nor  niggard  of  his  cheer.  Byron. 

cal'pac  )  (kSl'pSk),  n.  [Turk,  qalpaq.]  A  large  cap  of 
cal'pack  I  sheepskin,  felt,  or  the  like,  worn  by  the  Turks, 
Armenians,  and  other  Orientals.  —  cal'packed  (-p5kt),  a. 
Cal'tha  (kSl'tha),  n.  [L.,  a  strong-scented  yellow  flower.] 
Bot.  A  genus  of  ranunculaceous  marsh  or  aquatic  plants, 
the  marsh  marigolds,  natives  of  arctic  and  temperate  re¬ 
gions.  They  have  simple,  mostly  basal  leaves,  and  yellow, 


white,  or  pink  apetalous  flowers,  with  petaloid  sepals. 
C.  patustris  is  often  called  cowslip  in  the  United  States, 
cal'trop  (kSl'trdp)  (  n.  [ME.  calketrappe,  calletrappe,  cal- 
cal'trap  (kSl'trap)  )  trop  (in  both  senses),  fr.  AS.  coltneppe , 
calcelreppe ,  sort  of  thistle;  cf.  F.  chaussetrape  star  thistle, 
trap,  OF.  also  kauketrape,  the  name  of  a  plant,  It.  calca- 
treppo ,  calcatreppolo ,  star  thistle.  Perh.  from  L.  calx 
heel  -f-  the  same  word  as  E.  trap.  See  trap  to  adorn.] 

1.  Mil.  An  instrument  with  four  iron  points  so  disposed 
that,  any  three  of  them  being  on  the  ground, 
the  other  projects  upward,  used  to  impede 
the  progress  of  an  enemy’s  cavalry,  etc. 

2.  Zool.  A  sponge  spicule  so  shaped. 

3.  Bot.  Any  of  several  plants  possessing  stout 

spines  on  the  fruit  or  flower  heads,  a  The 
star  thistle,  b  Any  species  of  either  of  the 
zygophyllaceous  genera  Tribulus  and  Kali -  Caltrop. 

streemia.  See  Tribulus.  c  Water  caltrop  ( Trapa  natans). 

ca  lum'ba  (kd-lum'bd),  n.  Also  Colombo,  columbo,  and  Co¬ 
lombo.  [Said  to  be  fr.  kalumb ,  its  native  name  in  Mozam¬ 
bique.]  Pharm.  The  root  of  an  African  menispermaceous 
plant  (jateorhiza  columba).  It  has  a  bitter  taste,  and  is 
used  as  a  tonic  and  antiseptic  in  dyspepsia  and  diarrhea, 
ca-lum'bin  (-bin),  n.  Chem.  A  bitter  substance  to  which 
the  remedial  effects  of  calumba  are  partly  due. 
cal'U-met  (k51'u-mgt),  n.  [F.  calumet ,  fr.  L.  calamus  reed. 
See  haulm  ;  cf.  shawm.]  The  ceremonial  pipe  of  the 
North  American  Indians,  used  in  the  ratifica¬ 
tion  of  all  solemn  engagements,  assent  being 
expressed  by  smoking  the  pipe.  Owing  to  its 
use  in  ratification  of  treaties,  it  is  often  called 
the  peace  pipe.  The  pipes  are  of  various  sizes, 
the  stems  oeing  long  and  highly  ornamented. 

The  most  famous  are  the  pipes  of  red  catlinite 
from  the  pipestone  quarry  m  Minnesota, 
ca  lum'nl-ato  (kd-lum'in-at),  v.  t.  ;  ca-lum'ni- 
at;ed  (-at/8d);  ca-lum'ni-at'ing  (-aUTng).  [L. 
calumniatus ,  p.  p.  of  calumniari  to  calumniate. 

See  calumny  ;  cf.  challenge,  v.  t.]  To  ac¬ 
cuse  falsely  and  maliciously  of  a  crime  or  of¬ 
fense,  or  of  something  disreputable  ;  to  slan¬ 
der  ;  to  libel ;  to  asperse. 

Hatred  unto  the  truth  did  always  falsely  report 
and  calumniate  all  godly  men’s  doings.  Strype. 

Syn.  —  Defame,  traduce,  vilify,  malign,  slan¬ 
der,  libel,  blacken,  belie.  See  asperse. 
ca  lum'ni  ate,  v.  i.  To  utter  calumnies  or  slanders, 
ca-lum  ni  a'tlon  (-a'shim),  n.  Act  of  calumniating  ;  slan¬ 
dering  ;  aspersion  ;  also,  a  calumniating  report ;  a  calumny, 
ca-lum'ni-a'tor  (-a'ter),  n.  [L.l  One  who  calumniates. 

Syn.  — Slanderer,  defamer,  libeler,  traducer. 
ca  lum'ni  ous  (-ms),  a.  [L.  calumniosus.]  Containing  or 
implying  calumny  ;  false,  malicious,  and  injurious  to  repu¬ 
tation  ;  slanderous ;  as,  calumnious  reports. 

Virtue  itself  ’scapes  not  calumnious  strokes.  Shak. 
Syn.  —  Defamatory,  opprobrious,  libelous,  abusive. 

—  ca-lum'ni-ous  iy,  adv.  —  ca  lum'ni  ous-ness,  n. 
cal'um-ny  (k51'ilm-nT),  n.  ;  pi.  -nies  (-nTz).  [L.  calumnia , 
fr.  calvi  to  devise  tricks,  deceive  :  cf.  F.  calomnie.  Cf. 
challenge,  7i.]  False  accusation  of  a  crime  or  offense, 
maliciously  made  or  reported,  to  the  injury  of  another  ; 
malicious  misrepresentation  ;  slander  ;  detraction. 

Be  thou  as  chaste  as  ice,  as  pure  as  snow,  thou  shalt  not  escape 
calumny.  Shak. 

cal-va'ri-a  (k51-va'rT-d) )  n.  [L.  calvaria.  See  Calvary.] 
cal  va'ri-um  (-va'n-dm)  (  Anat.  The  domelike  upper 
portion  of  the  cranium.  — cal-va'ri-al  (-S1),  a. 

Cal'va-ry  (k51'vd-rT),  n.  [L.  calvaria  a  bare  skull,  fr.  calva 
the  scalp  without  hair,  fr.  calvus  bald  :  cf.  F.  calvaire.] 

1.  The  place,  outside  of  the  ancient  city  of  Jerusalem, 
\vhere  Christ  was  crucified.  Lukexxm.  33.  The  traditional 
site  is  within  the  walls  of  modern  Jerusalem  and  is  occu¬ 
pied  by  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulcher.  Another  site 
which  fulfills  the  requirements  of  the  gospel  narratives  and 
has  pf  late  found  favor  with  many  is  a  skull-shaped  rock 
or  hillock  above  Jeremiah’s  grotto  outside  the  Damascus 
gate.  In  a  garden  near  by  a  tomb  has  been  discovered 
which  is  said  to  be  the  only  one  which  satisfies  the  require¬ 
ments  in  all  respects.  The  Latin  calvaria  is  a  translation 
of  the  Greek  Kpavior  of  the  Evangelists,  which  is  an  inter¬ 
pretation  of  the  Hebrew  Golgotha. 

2.  [Z.c.]  R.  C.  Ch.  A  representation  in  the  open  air,  as 
on  a  hill  near  a  city,  of  the  crucifixion,  consisting  of  three 
crosses  with  the  figures  of  Christ  and  the  thieves,  often  life- 
size,  and  sometimes  surrounded  by  figures  of  other  person¬ 
ages  who  were  present  at  the  crucifixion  ;  also,  a  series  of 
representations,  as  in  a  chapel,  of  the  various  scenes  of 
Christ’s  Passion  ;  sometimes,  the  church  or  chapel  provided 
with  such  representations. 

So  I  dream  until  I  come  upon  the  calvary  set  on  a  solitary  hil¬ 
lock.  J.  A.  Symonds. 

Calvary  cross,  or  cross  Calvary.  Her.  A  crossset  upon 
three  steps.  See  cross,  lllust. 
calve  (kiiv),  v.  i.  [Cf.  cave,  in  care  in.]  Of  earth,  rock,  etc., 
to  fall,  as  from  undermining  ;  to  cave  ;  —with  in.  Dial.  Eng. 
calve,  v.  i.  ;  calved  (kavd);  calv'ing.  [AS.  cealfian.  See 
calf.]  1.  To  bring  forth  a  calf.  Job  xxi.  10. 

2.  To  bring  forth  young  ;  to  produce  offspring. 

Const  thou  mark  when  the  hinds  do  calve  t  Job  xxxix.  1. 

3.  To  separate  or  break  so  that  a  calf  or  calves  become  de¬ 
tached  ;  —  said  of  an  iceberg  or  glacier. 

calve  (kav),  v.  t.  1.  To  bring  forth,  as  a  calf.  Shak. 


2.  To  let  become  detached  ;  to  let  fall  off ;  —  said  of  a  gla¬ 
cier  or  iceberg  ;  as,  the  glacier  calved  a^ large  berg, 
cal'ver  (kil'ver),  v.  t.  ;  cal'vered  (-verd) ;  cal'ver-ing. 
Cookery.  To  prepare  (fish)  in  a  certain  way,  probably  by 
treating  them  in  some  way  while  alive,  as  by  crimping  them, 
or  slicing  and  then  pickling  them.  Obs.  or  R.  or  Hist. 
cal'ver,  V.  i.  To  become  calvered  or  bear  being  calvered  ; 

as,  grayliug’s  flesh  will  calver.  Cotton. 

Cal'vin  ism  (k&i'vTn-Tz’m),  n.  [Cf.  F.  Calvinisme.']  The 
theological  tenets  or  doctrines  of  the  French  theologian  and 
reformer  John  Calvin  (1509-G4)  and  his  followers,  or  of  the 
so-called  Calvinistic  churches.  The  distinguishing  doc¬ 
trines  of  this  system,  usually  termed  the  five  points  of  Cal¬ 
vinism,  are  election  or  predestination,  limited  atonement, 
total  depravity,  effectual  calling,  and  the  perseverance  of 
the  saints.  Calvinism  especially  emphasizes  the  sover¬ 
eignty  of  God  in  the  bestowal  of  grace.  It  has  been  sub¬ 
ject  to  many  variations  and  modifications  in  different 
churches  and  at  various  times.  It  is  set  forth  in  all  the 
Confessions  of  the  Reformed  churches,  as  the  Gallican 
(1559).  Belgic  (1561),  Second  Helvetic  (1566),  Dort  (1619),  West¬ 
minster  (1647),  and  its  teaching  as  to  predestination  is  in 
the  Thirty-nine  Articles  of  the  Church  of  England.  The 
chief  changes  are  those  of  Moses  Amyraut  (1664),  Coceeius 
(1669),  Witsius  (1708),  Edwards  (1758),  and  Andrew  Fuller 
(1815).  Cf.  Arminianism. 

Cal'vin  1st,  n.  [Cf.  F.  Calviniste.~\  A  follower  of  Calvin; 
an  adherent  of  Calvinism. 

Cal  vln-is'tic  (-Ts'tTk)  )  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  Calvin 
Cal  vin  is'ti-cal  (-tT-kal)  j  or  Calvinism  ;  following  Cal¬ 
vin  ;  accepting  or  teaching  Calvinism. 

Calvinistic  Baptists.  See  Baptist.  71.  —  C.  Methodists,  a  re¬ 
ligious  body  m  Great  Britain,  wno  follow  the  Calvinistic 
opinion  of  Whitefield  instead  of  the  Arminian  opinions  of 
Wesley,  so  that  here  the  word  “  Methodist  ”  applies  not  to 
doctrine,  but  to  methods  of  work.  This  antedates  the  other 
form  of  Methodism.  They  are  in  three  divisions :  the 
Whitefield  Connexion,  dating  from  1741;  the  Lady  Hun¬ 
tingdon  Connexion,  1748  ;  the  Welsh  Methodists,  who  are 
classed  with  the  Presbyterians,  1750. 

cal  Vi'tl  es  (kSl-vTsh'T-ez),  n.  [L.,  baldness,  fr.  calvus 
bald.  See  callow,  a.]  Med.  Baldness,  esp.  of  the  top  and 
back  of  the  head. 

calx  (k£lks),  7i. ;  pi.  E.  calxes  (k21k's6z  ;  -sTz),  L.  calces 
(kSl'sez).  [L.  calx ,  calcis,  limestone.  Cf.  chalk.] 

1.  Chem.  a  Lime.  Obs.  b  The  friable  residue  left  when 
a  metal  or  mineral  has  been  subjected  to  calcination  or 
combustion  by  heat.  Metallic  calxes  are  now  called  oxides . 

2  Broken  and  refuse  glass,  returned  to  the  pots. 
CaFy-can-tha'ce  ©  (kaPT-kSn-tha'se-e),  n.pl.  [NL.  See 

Calycanthus.]  Bot.  A  family  of  shrubs  (order  Ranuncu- 
lales),  of  the  eastern  United  States  and  eastern  Asia,  hav¬ 
ing  opposite  leaves  and  large  solitary  flowers.  It  embraces 
the  genera  Butneria  and  Chimonanthus  (which  see).  — 
cal  y-can-tha'ceous  (-shfis),  a. 

Cal  y-can'thus  (  k5n'thM8),  n.  [NL.  See  calyx;  -an- 
thous.]  a  Bot.  Syn.  of  Butneria.  b  [/.  c.]  Hort.  Any 
plant  of  the  genus  Butneria  ;  the  strawberry  shrub, 
cal'y-cate  (kSl'T-kat),  a.  Bot.  Having  a  calyx. 

Cal  y  ce-ra'ce  ©  (-se-ra'se-e),  n.pl.  [NL. ;  Gr.  k6.\v%,  -vko?, 
calyx  -f-  /cepa?  horn.]  Bot.  A  family  of  South  American 
herbs  or  undershrubs  (order  Campanulales),  consisting  of 

3  genera  and  about  25  species.  They  have  flowers  in  heads 
like  the  composites,  but  differ  in  seed  characters.  —  cal'y- 
ce-ra'ceous  (-shf/s),  a. 

caPy-clf'er-ous  (-sTf'er-ws),  a.  [L.  calyx ,  calycis ,  calyx 
-f-  -fei’ous.']  Bot.  Bearing  a  calyx. 

ca-lyc'i-form  (kd-lTs'i-fSrm;  kai'T-sT-f6rm'),  a.  [L.  calyx, 
calycis,  calyx  -j-  -form.']  Bot.  Like  a  calyx  in  form, 
ca  lyc'i-nal  (kd-lTs'T-nal)  )  a.  Bot.  <t-  Zool.  Pertaining 
cal'y-cine  (kal'7-sTn  ;  -sin)  )  to  or  resembling  a  calyx, 
cal'y-cle  (kSl'T-k’l),  n.  [L.  calyculus  small  flower  bud, 
calyx,  dim.  of  calyx.  See  calyx.]  1.  Bot.  An  epicalyx. 

2.  Zool.  A  caliele. 

cal'y-coid  (kSl'T-koid)  )  a.  [Gr.  k6 Av£,  -vko?,  calyx 

cal  y  COi'de-OUS  (-koi'de-Ms)  )  -\--oid.]  Bot.  Like  a  calyx 
in  form,  color,  or  appearance. 

Cal  y-coph'o-ra  (-kof'6-rd),  n.  pi.  [NL. ;  Gr.  ted \v£,  -v*o$, 
calyx  -|-  </> c p c i e  to  bear.]  Zool.  A  division  of  Siphonophora 
containing  forms  with  a  long  stem  along  which  the  zooids 
are  arranged.  It  has  one  or  more  swimming  bills  near  its 
upper  end,  but  no  air  sac.  —  cal  y-COPh'O-ran  (-ran),o.  &n. 
ca  lyc'U  lar  (ka-lTk'u-lar),  a.  Bot.  Of  the  nature  of,  or 
belonging  to,  a  calycle. 

ca-lyc'u-late  (-lat)'  )  B  ,  H  ;  ,  , 

ca  lyc'u  lat'ed  (-lat'Sd)  (  a •  a  ca|ycle- 

Cal  y-do'ni-an  (kaPT-do'nT-dn),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to 
Calydon,  an  ancient  city  of  Aitolia,  Greece. 

Calydonian  boar  hunt,  Gr.  Myth.,  the  pursuit 
by  a  band  of  heroes  of  the  boar  sent  by  Arte¬ 
mis  to  ravage  Calydon,  whose  king,  CEneus, 
had  neglected  her  in  sacrificing.  The  boar 
was  finally  slain  by  Meleager  (which  see). 
Ca-lym'me-ne(kd-lTm'e-ne),7i.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr. 

KeKaXvp.pLevrj  concealed.]  Paleoix.  A  genus 
of  trilobites  of  the  Ordovician,  Silurian,  and 
Devonian  eras. 

Ca  lyp'so(kd-17p'85),  7i.  [L.,fr.Gr.  KaAvi//o6.] 

1.  In  the  Odyssey,  a  sea  nymph  who  kept 
Odysseus  seven  years  on  her  island,  Ogygia.  Calymmene  (C. 

2.  Bot.  Syn.  of  Cytherea.  blumenhachii). 

3.  [/.  c.]  Hort.  A  plant  or  flower  of  the  genus  Cytherea. 


Calumet. 


ca-lor'i-cal-ly,  adv.  As  heat, 
ca-lor'i-duct  (kd-18r'l-dfikt),  n. 
tL.-.  calor  heat  +  E.  duct.]  A 
caliduct.  [lorifacient.  I 

ca  lord-fi'ant  (-fl'dntha.  Ca-| 
cal  o-rif'i-cal,  a.  Calorific.  R. 
cal  o-rif'i-cal-ly,  adv.  of  cal¬ 
orific. 

ca-lord-fl'cient  (kd-lfir^-fYsh '- 
2nt).  Erron.  for  ca  lokifacif.nt. 
ca-lor'i-fy  (kd-lbr'Y-fi),  v.  t. 
L.  calor  heat  -f  -fy.]  To  ren- 
er  hot.  —  ca-lor'i-fl  er.  n. 
cal'o-rist,  n.  One  who  held  the 
caloric  theory  of  heat.  Tyndall. 
cal'o-riz'er  (k&l'o-rTz^r),  n.  A 
calorisator. 

cal'o-ry.  Var.  of  calorie. 
cal'o-type  (k&l'ft-tTp),  v.  t.  To 
produce  or  represent  by  the  calo- 
type  process  ;  to  photograph, 
caiour.  +  CALOR. 
calouwe.  CALLOW, 
calp  (kaiph  n.  A  dark  shaly 
limestone  found  in  Ireland. 
Cal'phi  (k&l'fl).  Bib. 


cal'pis.  Var.  of  kalfis. 
caique  (kfilk).  Var.  of  calk, 
to  copy. 

calsay.  *1*  cause>vay,  causey. 
calsouns.  +  calzoons. 
calatocke.  +  castock. 
cal  te-tep'on  ( k&PtP-tf'p'Bn),  n. 
[Mex.  acaltetejion.]  See  Gila 

MONSTER. 

cal'throp.  Var.  of  caltrop. 

calu.  +  CALLOW. 

Ca-lu'bi  (kd-lQ'bl).  D.  Bib. 
calugh.  ^  callow. 
ca-lum'bic.  Var.  of  1st  colum- 
ric.  [05$.  I 

ca-lum'ner,  n.  A  calumniator.  | 
ca-lum'ni-a-to-ry  (kd-lQm'nt- 
d-tfi-rY),  a.  Calumnious, 
cal'um-nize,  v.  t.  [Cf.  OF.  ca- 
lompniser ,  LL.  calumpnizare.] 
To  calumniate.  Obs. 
ca-lum'pang  (ka-lfibm'piing), 
n.  [Tag.]  A  tropical  Asiatic 
tree  of  great  size  (Sterculia  .tee- 
tida)  ;  also,  its  light  hut  not  very 
durable  wood.  Phil.  J. 


ca'lum-pit'  (kiVlrtbm-pet' ),  ». 
[Tag.]  A  comhretaceous  tree 
( Terminal! a  edulis),  of  the  Phil¬ 
ippines,  or  its  soft  wood, 
calv.  Calve.  Ref.  Sp. 

Calv.  Abhr.  Calvin. 

|l  carvaire'  (kal'var'),  n.  [F.j 
R.  C.  Ch.  A  calvary. 

Calvary  clover.  A  prickly- 
fruiteu  medic  (Medicago  ecfii- 
nu*)oi  the  Mediterranean  region, 
calvd.  Calved.  Ref.  Sp. 
calved  (kavd),  a.  Having 
calves  ;  as,  big-calved  legs, 
calv'er  (kav'?r),  n.  A  cow  that 
calves. 

calves  (kavz),  r».,  pi.  of  CALF, 
cal'ville,  n.  [F.]  A  sort  of 
apple.  Obs. 

Cal'vin  (  kftl'vYn),  n.  [NL.  Cal- 
vinus,  fr.  F.  Cauvin  or  Chau- 
vin;  cf.  L.  calvus  bald.l  Masc. 
proper  name.  F.  orig.  Chauvin 
(sho'v&x')  or  Cauvin  (ko'vHv'), 
Latinized  into  Ca/rinusCkal've'- 
nue'),  whence  modern  Calvin 


(kal'vfiN') ;  Sp.  &  It.  Calvino 
(kal-ve'nS). 

Cal-vin'i-an  (kftl-vYn'Y-<Yn),  a. 
Calvinistic.  —  n.  A  Calvinist. 
Obs.  [Calvinistic.  I 

Cal  vin-ia'ti-cal-ly,  adv.  of | 
Cal'vin-ize,  v.  t.  Sr  i.  To  con¬ 
vert  to,  or  follow.  Calvinism  ;  to 
imbue  with  Calvinism, 
calv'ish  (kav'Tsh),  a.  Like  a 
calf  ;  stupid. 

cal'vi-ty  (kftl'vY-tY),  n.  Calvi- 
ties ;  baldness.  Rare. 
cal'vous  (kkl'vus),  a.  [L.  cal¬ 
ms  bald.]  Bald  or  naked. 

||  calx  (kilks),  n.  :  pi.  calces 
(kai'sSz).  [L.]  Heel, 
cal'y-bite  (k&l'Y-bTt),  n.  [Gr. 
xaAv/3tTT79  living  in  a  hut.)  One 
of  a  class  of  early  Christian 
saints  who  lived  in  huts, 
cal  y-can'the  my  (-kftn'thf- 
mY).  n.  [Gr.  *a Av£,  -vkos,  calyx 
+  avOcpov  flower.]  Bot.  Ab¬ 
normal  petalody  of  the  calyx. 


—  cal'y-can'the-mouB  (-mus),  a. 
caly-can'thiae  (kai'i-kan'- 
thYn  :  -then),  n.  [Irom  Caly- 
ranthus.]  Cheni.  A  crystalline 
alkaloid,  CjiH^No,  bitter  and 
poisonous,  from  seeds  of  But¬ 
neria  fertilis. 

cal'y-ceB,  n.,  L.  pi.  of  calyx. 
ca-lycrtflo'ral  (kd-lYs'Y-flfi'rdl  ; 
kftrl-sY-), ca-’.yc/i-flo'rate  (-raO, 
ca-lyc/i-flo'rous  (-ras).  a.  [L. 
calyx ,  -yds,  calyx  -f  Jlos,  fioris, 
flower.)  Bot.  a  Having  stamens 
and  petals  adnate  to  the  calyx, 
b  Pert,  to  the  Calyciforse,  an  old 
subclass  consisting  of  the  ca- 
lvcifloral  plants, 
cai'y-cled  (kfil'Y-k’ld),  a.  Hav¬ 
ing  a  calycle  or  calvcles. 

Cal  y-coph'o-rae  (-kflf'fi-rt),  n. 
pi.  [NL.]  =  Calycophora. 
CaPy-co-zo'a  (-k(5-zo'd),  n.  pi. 
[NL.  ;  Gr.  k a\v£,  -uxo?,  calyx 
-f  animal.]  Zool.  An  or¬ 

der  of  medusoid  ccelenterates  of 


which  Lucernaria  is  the  type. 

See  Lucernaria.  —  caFy-co- 
zo'an,  a.  Sr  n.  —  caVy-co-zo'Ic,  a. 
—  caPy-co-zo'on  (-on),  n. 
cal'y-cule  (kai'Y-kQl),n.  A  cali- 
cle.  Rare. 

ca-lyc'u-luB  (kd-llk'fl-ltlB),  n. 
[L.J  A  calycle. 
Cal'y-domkfll'T-d5n),  w.  A  great 
forest,  in  Arthurian  legend,  sup¬ 
posed  to  have  once  existed  m 
northern  England.  [mens. I 
Ca-lym'e-ne.  Syn.  of  Calym-I 
ca-lym'na  (ka-lYm'na),  iu 
[NL.,  fr.  Gr.  ko.\vttt(lv  to  con¬ 
ceal.  See  Calymmene.]  Zool. 
The  gelatinous,  commonly  vac¬ 
uolated,  envelope  of  radiolari- 
an6, which  surrounds  the  central 
capsule  and  often  includes  the 
exterior  skeleton, 
cal  y-phy'o  my  (kil'Y-fT'6-niY), 
n.  [Gr.  tea \v£  calvx  -f-  </>veiv 
to  grow.]  Bot.  Adhesion  of  the 
sepals  and  petals. 


food,  fobt ;  out,  oil ;  chair  ;  go  ;  sing,  iqk  ;  then,  thin  ;  nature,  verdure  (250) ;  K  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144) ;  boN  ;  yet ;  zh_z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Guide. 
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ca-lyp'ter  (kd-lTp'ter),  n.  ;  pi.  -teres  (-ter-ec).  [NL.»  fr. 
Gr.  Kahvnrqp  a  sheath.]  a  Zool.  In  dipterous  insects, 
the  alula  (see  alula  b).  b  Bot.  A  calyptra. 
ca  lyp'to-blas'tic  (kd-lTp'to-blSs'tTk),  a.  [Gr.  tcaAvirros 
covered  -f  -bias  tic.]  Zool.  Having  the  gonophores  in¬ 
closed  in  a  capsule  or  gonotheca  ;  —  said  of  the  hydroids 
of  the  suborder  Leptomedusae,  which  is  sometimes  called 
Oa  lyp  to  blas'te-a  (-te-d). 

oa-lyp'tra  (ka-lTp'tra),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  Kahvmpa  a  cov¬ 
ering  for  the  head.]  Bot.  a  In  mosses,  a  thin  hood  or  cap 
covering  the  mouth  of  the  capsule  and  consisting  of  the 
remains  of  the  archegonium  within  which  the  capsule  has 
developed,  b  Any  caplike  covering  of  a  dower  or  fruit,  as 
the  calyx  of  Eschscholtzia.  c  A  rootcap. 

Calyp-tra'a  (kM'Tp-tre'd),  n.  [NL.  See  calyptra.] 
Zool.  A  genua  of  limpetlike  taenioglossate  gastropods  hav¬ 
ing  a  curved  internal  lamina  in  the  shell.  The  species  of 
this  and  allied  genera  are  sometimes  called  bonnet  limpets. 
Oal  yp-tra'taa  (-tra'te),  n.  pi.  [NL.  See  CALYPTER.] 
Zool.  A  group  of  dipterous  insects,  including  in  recent 
classifications  the  Muscidae  and  closely  allied  families,  dis¬ 
tinguished  by  the  large  alulae. 

oa  lyp'trato  (ka-lip'trat),  a.  1.  Bot.  Having  a  calyptra. 
2.  Zool.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Calyptratae. 
ca-lyp'trl-lorm  (-tri-form),  a.  Of  the  form  of  a  calyptra. 
ca-lyp'tro-gen  (-tro-jen),  n.  [calyptra -gen.]  Bot.  The 
layer  of  cells  at  the  apex  of  a  growing  root,  in  which  the 
rootcap  originates. 

ca'lyx  (ka'ITks  ;  kil'Tks;  277),  n.  ;  pi.  E.  calyxes  (-Sz  ;  -Tz), 
L.  calyces  (kSl'T-sez).  [L.  calyx ,  - yds ,  fr.  Gr.  *aAv£  husk, 
shell,  calyx,  fr.  root  of  KaAvnreiv  to  cover.  Cf.  helmet.] 

1.  Bot.  The  outer  series  of  lioral  leaves  ;  the  external, 
usually  green  or  foliaceous,  part  of  a  flower,  jf 
contrasted  with  the  inner  showy  portion,  or 
corolla.  The  calyx  and  corolla  may  be  colored 
alike,  or  the  former  may  even  be  more  con- 
spicuous.  When  the  perianth  consists  of  one 
series,  it  is  commonly  called  a  calyx,  and  the 
corolla  is  then  said  to  be  wanting,  as  in  the 
anemone  and  four-o’-clock.  The  calyx  may 
have  distinct  segments  ( sepals ),  or  these  may 
be  united  into  a  cup.  See  perianth,  corolla. 

2.  Anat.  A  cuplike  division  of  the  pelvis  of 
the  kidney,  surrounding  one  or  more  of  the 
renal  papilla*. 

3.  Zool.  Any  of  various  structures  likened  to  a  calyx  or 
cup,  as  the  body  of  a  crinoid,  from  which  the  arms  arise. 

calyx  teeth.  Bot.  The  tips  of  the  calyx  lobes  or  divisions, 
calyx  tube.  Bot.  The  lower  tubular  or  cup-shaped  portion 
of  a  gamosepalous  calyx. 

Cam  (k5m),  n.  [Cf.  D.  kam  comb,  G.  kamm ,  Dan.  kam 
comb,  ridge,  Icel.  kambr  comb,  ridge.  See  comb,  an  instru¬ 
ment.]  Mach,  a  A  rotating  or  sliding  piece  of  any  precise 
shape,  or  a  projection  of  definite  shape,  as  on  a  wheel, 
either  for  imparting  desired  peculiar  movement  to  a  roller 
moving  against  its  edge,  to  a  pin  free  to  move  in  a  groove 
on  its  face,  etc.,  or  for  receiving  motion  from  such  a  roller, 
pin,  etc.  Cams  are  extensively  used  to  give  complicated 
and  exactly  timed  movements,  as  in  the  sewing  machine, 
the  valve  gear  of  a  gas  engine,  an  automatic  lathe,  etc.  b  A 

E  fl 


cc  Calyx. 


A  Needle-bar  Cam;  B  Heart  Cam;  C  Cam  Wheel  ;  D  Cam  in 
telegraph  commutator;  E  Cylindrical  Cam;  /’  Clover-leaf  Cam; 
O  Cam  for  spindle  valve  in  gas  engine,  a  Cam,  b  Cam  Shaft, 
c  Cam  Follower. 


cam,  v.  t. ;  cammed  (k5md) ;  cam'ming.  Mech.  a  To  move, 
or  control  the  movement  of,  with  a  cam.  b  To  shape,  as 
by  grooving,  into  a  cam  ;  —  often  with  out. 

||  ca'ma'ieu'  (ka'm&'yti'),  n.  [F.  ;  origin  unknown.  Cf. 
cameo.]  1.  A  cameo.  Obs. 

2  Fine  Arts.  Painting,  or  a  painting,  in  monochrome, 
ca-mall'  (kri-mal'),  n.  [F.  camail ,  Pr.  capmalh ,  fr.  L. 
caput  head  -}-  source  of  E.  mail.]  1.  A  hood  or  neck 
guard  of  chain  mail,  esp.  one  hanging  from  the  basinet  or 
other  headpiece.  See  basinet.  —  ca  mailed'  (kd-mald'),  a. 
2-  A  hooded  mantle  ;  esp.,  Eccl.,  a  small  mantle  worn 
over  the  rochet  by  Roman  Catholic  clergy. 

Oa  mal'dO-llte  (kd-m51'd6-llt),  n.  Eccl.  Mist.  A  member 
of  an  austere  order  of  the  Roman  Church  founded  by  St. 
Romuald  in  1012  at  Camaldoli,  near  Florence,  Italy, 
cam'a  ra  (kam'd-rd),  n.  [From  a  native  name  in  Guiana.] 
Bot.  The  hard  and  durable  wood  of  the  tonka-bean  tree 
and  other  species  of  Coumarouna. 


H  ca'ma'ra'de-rio'  (ki'mi'ra'd’-rS';  *j&d'e-re),  n.  [F. 
See  comrade.]  The  spirit  of  familiarity  and  good  will  that 
exists  between  comrades ;  loyalty  to  one’s  associates ;  com¬ 
radeship  ;  good-fellowship. 

A  spirit  of  camaraderie  and  partisanship  prevails  in  matters  of 
art  especially.  ,  Thackeray. 

cam'a  ra  nut'meg  (k£m'ri-ra).  The  fruit  of  a  lauraceous 
tree  of  Guiana  (Acrodiclidium  camara)  somewhat  resem¬ 
bling  the  nutmeg. 

Cam  a  ra  sau'rus  (-rd-s6'rus),  n.  [NL.  ;  Gr.  Kapapa  a 
vaulted  chamber  -f-  -saunas.]  Paleon.  A  genus  of  gigantic 
American  Jurassic  dinosaurs  of  the  order  Sauropoda. 
camarilla  (kSm'd-rll'd  ;  Sp.  ka'ma-rel'ya),  n.  [Sp.] 

1.  A  small  chamber,  as  a  kiug’s  private  audience  chamber. 

2.  A  company  of  secret  and  irresponsible  advisers  of  one 
in  authority,  as  a  king  ;  a  cabal  or  clique  ;  a  coterie  or  set. 

cam'as  (k£m'2s),  n.  Also  camass ,  commas ,  quamash. 
[American  Indian  name.]  1.  Any  American  plant  of  the 
genus  Quamasia ,  esp.  Q.  quamash ,  of  the  western  United 
States,  the  bulbs  of  which  are  eaten  by  the  Indians. 

2.  [Perh.  a  different  word.]  A  small  prairie  in  a  forest  *, 
a  small  grassy  plain  among  hills.  Western  U.  S. 

Camas  rat.  A  pocket  rat  ( Thomotnys  talpoides)  of  the  north¬ 
western  United  States,  which  feeds  mainly  on  the  camas. 
ca-ma'ta  (kri-ma'td ;  -ma'td),  n.  The  immature  acorns 
of  the  valonia  oak  ( Quercus  segilops),  used  when  dried  for 
tanning.  In  a  still  younger  condition  they  are  called 
cam  a-tl'na  (kSm'd-te'ud). 

cam'ber  (kim'bSr),  n.  [OF.  cambre  bent,  curved ;  akin 
to  F.  cambrer  to  vault,  to  bend,  fr.  L.  camerare  to  arch  over, 
fr.  camera  vault,  arch.  See  chamber  ;  cf.  camerate.] 

1.  Slight  convexity  of  a  member  or  part,  as  of  a  deck,  a 
beam,  girder,  etc. 

2.  A  piece  of  timber  having  a  camber  ;  a  camber  beam. 

3.  A  part  of  a  dock  or  a  small  dock  for  timber  or  boats.  Eng. 
cam'ber,  v.t.  ;  cam'bered  (-berd);  cam'ber-ing.  [Cf.  F. 

cambrer  to  arch.]  To  give  camber  to ;  to  cut  or  bend  to  a 
slight  convex  curve, 
cam'ber,  v.  i.  To  have  camber. 

camber  arch.  Arch.  All  arch  whose  intrados  cambers, 
though  apparently  straight, 
camber  beam.  Arch.  A  beam  which  cambers, 
cam'ber-keeled'  (-keld'),  a.  Naut.  Having  the  keel  cam¬ 
bered,  but  not  actually  hogged  ;  —  said  of  a  ship, 
camber  piece  or  slip.  Arch.  A  piece  or  frame  of  wood 
cambered  for  use  as  a  center  in  building  camber  arches, 
eam'bl-al  (k5m'bT-al),  a.  [LL.  cambialis ,  fr.  cambiare. 
See  change.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  exchanges  in  commerce. 

In  old  Dutch  law  there  was  a  special  form  of  procedure  on  bills 
of  exchange  called  paarat  wisselrecht,  or  the  cambial  process 
In  accordance  with  this  procedure,  if  a  merchant  did  not  pay  a 
bill  of  exchange  when  due,  his  person  and  property  could  be  ar¬ 
rested  by  order  of  a  judge.  Geo.  T.  Morice. 

cam'bi  al,  a.  Bot.  Consisting  of,  or  relating  to,  cambium, 
cam'bi-form  (-f6rm),  a.  [ cambium  -|-  -form.]  Bot.  Of 
the  form  or  character  of  the  cambium  or  cambium  cells. 
Oambins-kan'  (kSm'bTns-kau'),  n.  A  Tatar  king  in  Chau¬ 
cer’s  unfinished  44  Squire’s  Tale,”  to  whom  the  king  of 
Arabia  and  India  sends  a  magic  6word  and  steed  of  brass. 
He  had  two  sons,  Algarsyf  and  Cambalo  ;  also,  a  daughter, 
Canacee,  to  whom  were  presented  a  magic  l  ing  and  mirror. 
GOT*  Milton,  in  referring  to  the  story  in  “  II  Pen6eroso,”  writes 
the  names  Canace.Camball ,  Alyarsife ,  and  Cambutcan,  differing 
from  Chaucer  in  accenting  the  last  on  the  second  syllable, 
cam  bi-o-ge-net'ic  (kSm'bT-o-je-net'Tk),  a.  (cambium  -f- 
-genetic.]  Bot.  Generating  or  forming  cambium, 
cam'blsm  (kSm'bTz’m),  n.  The  theory  and  practice  of  ex¬ 
change  in  commerce. 

cam'bist  (kSm'blst),  n.  [F.  cambiste ,  It.  cambista ,  fr. 
cambio  exchange.  See  change  ]  One  who  deals  in  bills 
of  exchange,  or  who  is  skilled  in  the  science  and  practice 
of  exchange  ;  also,  a  book  giving  the  exchange  values  of 
moneys,  weights,  and  measures  of  various  countries, 
cam'bist-ry  (-rT),  n.  The  science  of  exchange,  weight, 
measures,  etc. 

cam'bi  um  (k8m'bT-wm),  n.  [LL.  cambium  exchange,  fr. 
L.  cambire  to  exchange.]  1.  Exchange  or  barter  ;  also,  a 
place  of  exchange.  Obs. 

2.  Med.. A.  fancied  nutritive  juice,  formerly  supposed  to 
originate  in  the  blood,  to  repair  losses  of  the  system,  and 
to  promote  its  increase. 

3.  Bot.  The  soft  formative  tissue  from  which  new  wood 
and  bark  originate  in  the  stems  and  roots  of  dicotyledon¬ 
ous  and  gymnospermous  6hrubs  and  trees.  The  first  formed 
cambium  (fascicular  cambium)  occurs  as  a  primary  meri- 
stematic  tissue  between  the  xylem  and  phloem  (wood  and 
bark)  elements  of  a  vascular  bundle.  Later  a  secondary 
meristem  (interfascicular  cambium)  develops  between  the 
bundles,  and  as  the  stem  grows  in  thickness  these  unite  to 
form  a  complete  cambium  ring  separating  the  wood  from 
the  bark  tissue.  From  its  somewhat  viscid  consistency,  the 
cambium  was  formerly  supposed  to  be  sap  which  changed 
into  wood.  See  annual  ring,  secondary  growth,  wood. 

Oam'brl-a  (kSm'brT-a),  n.  [LL.  Cf.  Cymric.]  The  Latin 
name  of  Wales.  It  is  used  by  modern  poets. 

Cam'brl-an  (-Sn),  n.  1.  A  native  of  Cambria,  or  Wales. 

2.  Geol.  The  Cambrian  period  or  system.  See  the  adj. 
Cam'brl  an.  a.  1.  Of  or  pert,  to  Cambria  (Wales) ;  Welsh. 
2.  Geol.  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  designating,  the  earliest 
division  of  the  Paleozoic  era  and  the  lowest  systems  of 
Paleozoic  rocks  ;  —  so  called  by  Sedgwick  from  Cambria , 
or  Wales,  where  the  system  was  first  differentiated.  See 
geology,  Chart.  The  Cambrian  formations  (conglomer¬ 


ates,  sandstones,  shales,  limestones,  etc.)  indicate,  in  gen¬ 
eral,  conditions  of  shallow  sea  water,  and  a  period  of  great 
duration.  Plant  fossils  are  scarcely  recognizable,  but  the 
record  of  animal  life  (the  first  fairly  good  one)  indicates 
that  the  larger  part  of  animal  evolution  was  probably  ac¬ 
complished  in  Pre-Cambrian  times.  Every  great  animal 
type  except  the  vertebrate  is  represented  in  the  fossils  of 
the  Cambrian.  Trilobites  were  one  of  the  most  charac¬ 
teristic  groups.  Glacial  formations  have  been  recognized 
recently  at  the  base  of  the  Cambrian  in  China  (lat.  30°), 
showing  that  the  climate  of  the  period  was  probably  less 
uniform  and  less  warm  than  has  been  supposed. 

cam'bric  (kam'brlk),  n.  [Formerly  camerike ,  fr.  Cambrai 
(Flemish  Kamerik),  a  city  of  France  (formerly  of  Flan¬ 
ders),  wl^ere  it  was  first  made.]  1.  A  fine,  thin,  white 
fabric  made  of  flax  or  linen. 

He  hath  ribbons  of  all  the  colors  i’  the  rainbow  ;  .  .  .  inkles, 
caddises,  cambrics ,  lawns.  Shtik. 

2.  A  fabric  made,  in  imitation  of  linen  cambric,  of  fine, 
hardspun  cotton,  often  with  figures  of  various  colors ;  — 
called  also  cotton  cambidc,  and  cambric  muslin. 

cambric  tea  A  beverage  of  hot  water,  esp.  with  milk,  and 
sugar,  and  little  or  no  tea.  ,  .  ,  , 

Cam'bridge  Plat'form  (kam'brTj).  Eccl.  Hist.  A  platform 
of  church  government,  based  on  the  teachings  of  Henry 
Barrow e  (d.  1593)  and  setting  forth  the  exclusive  claim  of 
Congregationalism  to  divine  origin,  adopted  by  a  Massa¬ 
chusetts  synod  at  Cambridge  in  1648,  and  published  in  1649. 

Cam'bridge  Pla'to-nists.  A  17th-century  school  of  Chris¬ 
tian  apologists  (chiefly  of  Emmanuel  College  in  Cambridge 
University)  who  derived  their  inspiration  from  Plato,  the 
Neo-Platonists,  and  Descartes,  and  directed  their  attack 
against  Hobbes  and  the  growing  materialism  of  the  time. 
Ralph  Cudworthand  Henry  More  were  the  most  conspicu¬ 
ous  of  them.  Called  also  the  Cambridge  LatitudlnarianB. 

CanPbro-  (kSm'bro-).  Geol.  Combining  form  of  Cambrian. 

cam-bu'ca  (kSm-bu'kd),  n. ;  pi.  -cje.  [LL.  See  cammock.] 

1.  Eccl.  A  bishop’s  staff  or  crook. 

2.  A  club  with  a  crook  at  one  end,  used  in  some  ball  games. 

came  (kam),  n.  [Cf.  E.  dial,  calm ,  caum ,  a  mold  or  frame.] 

A  slender  grooved  rod  of  cast  lead,  used,  in  casements  and 
stained-glass  windows,  to  hold  together  the  panes  or  piece* 
of  glass  ;  a  lead. 

cam'el  (k5m'?l),  n.  [ME.  camel,  charnel ,  OF.  camel ,  charnel \ 
F.  chameau ,  L.  camelus ,  fr.  Gr.  Kapn Ao?  ;  of  Semitic  origin  ; 
cf.  Heb  ga/nal,  At.  jamal.  Cf.  AS.  camel,  fr  L.  came¬ 
lus.]  1.  Either  of  tw  o  species  of  large  ruminant  mammals 
used  in  the  desert  re¬ 
gions  of  Asia  and  Afri¬ 
ca  for  carrying  burdens 
and  for  riding.  They 
are  peculiarly  adapted 
for  life  in  the  desert, 
being  able  to  live  on 
the  tough  thorny 
plants  of  such  regions, 
and  having  thick  cal¬ 
lous  soles  to  the  feet, 
the  hoofs  being  small 
and  situated  at  the 
ends  of  the  two  toes. 

They  can  go  many  days 
w  ithout  drinking,  hav¬ 
ing  cavities,  or  diver¬ 
ticula  of  the  stomach 
closed  by  sphincter 
muscles,  in  which  a 
supply  of  wfater  may  be 
stored  up.  The  existing  species  are  the  Arabian  ( CameluS 
dromedanus ),  often  called  the  dromedary,  having  one 
large  hump  on  the  back,  and  the  Bactrian  ( C.  bactrtanus ). 
an  Asiatic  species  having  two  humps.  The  Arabian  camel 
is  no  longer  found  in  a  w  ild  state,  except  w  here  it  has  es¬ 
caped  from  domestication.  See  dromedary,  Camelid^e. 

2.  A  water-tight  structure  (as  a  large  box  or  boxes)  used  to 
assist  a  vessel  in  passing  over  a  shoal  or  bar  or  through 
shallow'  water,  or  to  raise  sunken  ships,  to  remove  rocks, 
etc.  By  admitting  water,  the  camel  or  camels  may  be 
sunk  and  attached  beneath  or  at  the  sides  of  the  vessel  or 
object  to  be  lifted.  As  the  water  is  pumped  out,  the  camel 
rises,  thus  tending  to  lift  anything  to  which  it  is  attached. 

3.  Fig.  :  A  person  carrying,  or  of  such  size  and  strength 

as  to  be  able  to  carry,  a  heavy  burden.  Bhak. 

4.  Fig. :  Something  hard  to  “  swallow,”  believe,  or  accept 
because  of  its  size;  — in  allusion  to  Matt,  xxiii.  24. 

6.  [cap.]  Astron.  =  Camelopard,  2. 

cam/el-eer'(k5m/el-er'),  n.  A  camel  driver ;  also,  a  soldier 
mounted  on  a  camel.  De  Quincey . 

camel  gun.  A  gun,  as  a  machine  gun,  made  light  and 
short  so  as  to  be  transportable  by  camels. 

Ca-mel'l-dfiB  (kd-mgl'I-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.  See  camel.]  Zool. 
A  small  family  of  6elenodont  ruminants  consisting  of  the 
camels,  llamas,  and  extinct  forms.  They  have  long  limbs 
with  two  toes.  The  metapodials  are  fused,  but  diverge  at 
the  distal  end.  The  stomach  has  three  chambers ;  the 
rumen  has  diverticula  for  the  storage  of  water.  Their 
red  blood  cells  are  oval,  a  unique  character  among  mam¬ 
mals.  The  family  constitutes  a  superfamily,  Cam'e-loi'de-a 
(kSm'e-loi'de-a)  or  Tylopoda.  —  cam'el-old  (kSm'el-oid),  a. 

Cam'e-ll'na  (kam'e-li'nd  ;  kd-mSl'T-nd),  n.  [NL.,  said  to 
be  irregularly  formed  from  Gr.  xapai  on  the  ground  (in 
plant  names,  dwarf)  -f-  AiVoi/  (L.  linum)  flax.]  Bot.  A 
Bmall  genus  of  Old  World  brassicaceous  plants,  two  species, 
of  which  have  been  introduced  as  weeds  into  the  United 
States.  C.  saliva  is  the  gold-of-pleasure.  The  seeds  yield 
an  oil,  and  the  dried  stems  are  sometimes  used  for  brooms. 


Ca-lyp  to-rhyn'chua  ika-lip'tu- 
rYij'kus),  n.  [NL  ;  Gr.  koAiz- 
7tto5  covered  -4-  pvy\o^  beak.] 
Zool.  A  genus  of  cockatoos, 
co-lyp'trl-mor'phous  (ka-lTp7- 
trT-mor'f i2s),  a.  [ calyptra  + 
-morpAoi/.s.j  Calyptriform. 

II  cal-za'da  (kal-sa'tha ;  268, 

146),  n.  [Sp.  See  causey.]  A 
paved  road;  highway.  Sp.  Amer. 
cal-zoons',  n.  pi.  [F.  calegons 
(cf.  It.  calzoni  breeches),  fr.  L. 
calceus  shoe.]  Drawers.  Obs. 
cam.  Obs.  or  dial-  pret.  of  come. 
Cam.  Abbr.  Cambridge ;  Ca- 
millus. 

cam  (k&m  ;  k&m),  a.  [From 
Celtic  ;  cf.  W.,  Gael.  &  Ir.  cam. 
Cf.  JAMB,n.l  Crooked;  twisted; 
perverse.  Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 
cam,  adv.  Crookedly  ;  awry  ; 
askew.  Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 

|]  ca'ma-cey'  (kii'ma-sa'  ;  138), 
n.  [Amer.  Sp.]  Any  plant  of  the 


family  Melastomaceffi,  esp.  of 
the  genus  Tamonea.  Sp.  Amer. 
Ca-ma'cho(ka-ma'ch6),  n.  See 
Basilius,  1. 

II  ca  ma-gon'  (ka'md-gSn'),  n. 
[Tag.]  a  An  ebenaceous  tree 
( Diosjti/ros pilosanthera)  of  the 
Philippine  Islands ;  also,  its 
dark-colored  wood.b=  mabolo. 
camaile,  camallle  +  camel. 
carnal,  camail.  Vars.  of  cumblt. 
Ca-mal  do-lenr8l  an,  Ca-mal'do- 
lese'  (ka-m&l/dfi-lez';  -les'), 
C^-mal  do-le'sian  (kd-mal/d6- 
le'«hdn).  n.  =  Camaldolite. 
Cam/al-dule'  (k&nPdl-dGl'),  n. 
F.]  =  Camali»oi.[*te. 
am  al-du'li-an  (-dQ'lT-dn),  n. 
=  Camaldolite. 

[ca-ma'lig  (ka-ma'leg),  n. 
Tag.]  A  storehouse ;  also,  a 
lut.  Phil.  /. 

ca-man'Bl(ka-man's?),n.  [Tag. 
camangsi .]  A  breadfruit  of  the 
Philippine  Islands  (Artocarpns 


camansi).  Its  resin  is  used  me¬ 
dicinally  and  in  varnish, 
i ;  ca'mara  (ka'mii-ra),  n.  TPg.] 
Chamber  ;  house  ;  —  used  in 
Ca'ma-ra  dos  Pa'rea  (dtish  pa'- 
rPsh ),  and  Ca'ma-ra  dos  De  pu- 
ta'dos  (da^db-tii'doshj  See 
legislature. 
camarad©  ^  comrade. 

Cam  a-ral'za-man  (k&m'a-rttl'- 
zd-m&n).  See  Badoura. 
camarike  +  cambric. 

tca'ma-rin'  (ka'ma-ren'),  n. 
Sp.,  lit.,  a  closet.]  A  store- 
ouse  ;  shed. 

cam  ar-len'go,  cam'ar-lln'go. 

Vars.  of  cam erlengo. 
||ca/ma-ron'(ka'mH-ron'),n.;pZ. 
-ron  ks  (-rd'nas).  I  Sp.,  shrimp.  ] 
A  crawfish,  or  a  shrimp.  West 
Indies.  [camas,  l.| 

cam'ash,  cam'aas.  Vars.  of  | 
Ca-mas'ai-a  (k  d-m  &  s'T-d  ; 
-mftsh'T-d),  n.  INL.]  Bot.  Syn. 
of  Quamasia. 


II  ca-may'  (kii-mT'),  n.  [Tag.] 
The  hand.  Phil.  1. 
ca  ma  yeu'.  Var.  of  camaieu. 
Carnb.  Abbr.  Cambridge, 
camb.  Obs.  or  dial.  var.  of  comb. 


Cam'balK k&m'bdl),  or  Cam'ba- 
lo  (kllm'bd-15),  n.  See  Ca m b i n- 

SKAN. 

Cam'ba-luc  (k  ft  m'b  d -ldok), 
Cam'ba-lu  ( kftm'bd-loo),  In 
the  “Voyages”  of  Marco  Polo, 
the  chief  city  of  Cathay.  It  is 
now  identified  with  Peking. 
Cam'ba-rua  (kftm'bd-n/s),  n. 
[NL.  ;  cf.  L.  cammarus  sea 
crab,  lobster,  Gr.  Kappap os.] 
Zool.  A  genus  of  crawfishes 
cam-baye'  (kftm-ba'), n  A  kind 
of  cotton  cloth  manufactured  in 
India;  —  so  called  from  being 
exported  from  Cambay, 
cambe.  +  comb. 

Cam'ber-well  beau'ty  fkftm'- 
b?r-wfl).  [From  Camberurll,  a 


parish  in  London  where  it  has 
been  found.]  The  Antiopa 
butterfly  Ena  11.  Obs.  | 

cam'bi-o,n.  ( It.]  =  cambium,  | 
cam'blet.  Var.  of  camlet 
Cam-bo'di-an  (kfim-b5'dY-dn), 
a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  Cambo¬ 
dia  —  n.  A  native  of  Cambodia. 
See  Khmer. 

cam-boge'.  gamboge. 
cam-bo'gi-a  (kftm-b5'jT-d),  n. 

l>harm.  =  GAMBOGE, 
cambok.  ft’AMMOCK.  [fabric.) 
cam 'bo-line.  +  cameline,  a| 
cam-boose'.  Var  of  caboose. 
cam'bra-aine'.  +  cambresine. 
cam'brel.  Var.  of  gambrel,  n., 
1  &  2.  Chiefly  Dial.  Eng. 
cam  bre-aine'  (karn'lirP-zen'), 
n.  IF.  cambresine.]  A  fine  linen 
batiste  madeatCambrai,  France; 
also,  a  similar  Oriental  fabric, 
cambric  grass.  The  ramie  plant, 
cam'bric-leaf  (kam'brYk-),  n. 
The  yellow  pond  lily  of  Europe. 


Cambridge  sauce  (-brYj).  =  re- 

mouladb. 

cam'bril.  Var  of  cambrel. 
Cam'bro-Brit'on  (kftm'brfl- 
brlt'dn),  n.  A  Welshman. 
Cambs.  Abbr.  Cambridgeshire. 
Cam-bus'can  (kftm-bfjs'kdn). 
See  Cambinskan.  [byses.J 
Cambyses.  King.  =  King  Cam- | 
C&md.  8oc.  Abbr.  Camden 
Society 

came  ( kam),  pret.  of  come. 
came  ( kum).  Scot.  var.  of  comb. 
cam'el,  v.  t.  To  ride  or  journey 
on  a  camel.  Bare.  [ostrich.  | 
camel  bird.  The  African! 
camel  cricket.  =  cam  el  insect. 
ca-me'le-on.  +  chameleon. 
camel  grass.  Any  sweet-scent¬ 
ed  Asiatic  grass  ofthe  genus  An- 
dropogon,  esp.  A.  schftnanthus. 
camel  hair  =  camel’s  hair. 
camel  hay.  Camel  grass, 
cam  el-ier'.  Vnr.  of  camfi  ffr- 
c&m'e-ilne  (kftm'P-lTn  ;  -lTr  \  n. 


ale,  senate,  c&re,  iim,  account,  arm,  ask,  sold ;  eve,  event,  end,  recent,  maker ;  Ice,  Ill ;  old,  obey,  orb,  6dd,  sSft,  ednnect ;  use,  unite,  Urn,  Up,  circus,  menil; 

U  Foreign  Word.  +  Obsolete  Variant  oL  +  combined  with.  =  equals. 
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cam'e-llne  (kSm^-ltn),  n.  [OF.  camelin.]  An  old  fab¬ 
ric  made,  or  reputed  to  be  made,  of  camel’s  hair ;  also,  a 
garment  made  of  the  fabric. 

Ca-mel'li-a  (kd-mSl'T-d  ;  277),  n.  [NL.,  after  Georg  Jo¬ 
sef  7 Camel ,  or  Camelli ,  a  Jesuit  who  is  said  to  have  brought 
it  from  the  East.]  a  Bot.  Syn.  of  Thea.  b  [/.  c.]  ( pron . 
kd-inSl'T-d;  -mel'yd)  Hort.  An  ornamental  greenhouse 
sii rub  {Thea  japomca)  with  glossy  evergreen  leaves  and 
handsome  red  or  white  double  flowers  resembling  a  rose. 
ca-mel'O-pard  (kd-mgl'o-pard  ;  kXm'el-6-pard' ;  277),  n. 
[LL.  camelopard  us,  L.  camelopardalus,  Camelopardalis ,  fr. 
Gr.  Ka/xrjAo7rap6aAt5  ;  KiprjAc?  a  camel  -j-  7rap5xAt?  pard, 
leopard  :  cf.  F.  camelopard.  The  camelopard  has  a  neck 
and  head  like  a  camel,  and  is  spotted  like  a  pard.  See  cam¬ 
el,  pard.]  1.  The  giraffe.  See  giraffe. 

2.  [cap.]  Astron.  A  northern  constellation  between  Cas¬ 
siopeia  and  Ursa  Major  ;  the  Giraffe. 

Cam'e-lot  (k5m'e-lot),  n.  In  the  Arthurian  legends,  the 
place  where  King  Arthur  had  his  palace  and  court  and 
where  the  Round  Table  was.  It  has  been  variously  located 
in  Somersetshire,  at  or  near  Winchester,  and  in  Wales, 
cam'el-ry  (k£m'gl-ri),  n.  Troops  mounted  on  camels.  The 
British  and  Egyptian  camel  corps  became  famous  in  the 
Sudan  campaigns. 

cam'ers  hair  (kSm'elz).  1.  The  hair  of  the  camel,  or  a  sub¬ 
stitute  for  it,  such  as  the  hair  from  the  tail  of  a  squirrel, 
used  in  making  painters’  pencils. 

2.  Cloth  made  of  the  camel’s  hair  ;  also,  a  fabric  in  imita¬ 
tion  of  such  cloth  ;  specif.,  a  kind  of  fine  light-weight  dress 
goods  with  long  hairs  on  the  right  side  ;  — called  also  earn¬ 
er  s-hair  cloth. 

camel’a-hair  pencil  or  brush,  a  small  brush  used  by  painters, 
made  usually  of  hair  from  the  tails  of  squirrels.  —  camel’s - 
hair  shawl,  a  cashmere  shawl.  U.  S. 

camel’s  thorn  a  A  low,  spiny,  fabaceous  shrub  ( Alhagi 
maurorum)  of  the  Arabian  desert,  which  yields  a  kind  of 
manna.  See  Alhagi.  b  An  East  Indian  spiny  rluimnaceous 
shrub  (Z  izyphus  nummularius)  used  as  fodder  for  sheep 
and  goats.  C  Any  of  several  South  African  acacias,  exp. 
Acacia  giraffx ,  whose  herbage  is  browsed  upon. 
Oa-me'lus  (ka-me'las),  n.  [L.,  camel.]  Zodl.  The  genus 
consisting  of  the  camels.  See  camel. 

Ca  mem  bert'  (ka/maN'bar'),  n.,  or  Camembert  cheese. 
A  kind  of  soft,  unpressed  cream  cheese  made  in  the  vicin¬ 
ity  of  Camembert,  near  Argentan,  France  ;  also,  any  cheese 
of  the  same  type,  wherever  made. 

Ga-me'nae  (ka-uie'ne),  n.  pi.;  sing.  Camena  (-nd).  [L.  ; 
akin  to  L.  carmen  song.]  Rom.  Myth.  Grig.,  nymphs  of 
fountains  or  springs,  esp.  of  the  springs  in  the  grove  near 
the  Porta  Capena  of  ancient  Rome  from  which  the  Vestals 
drew  water.  These  nymphs  were  later  identified  with  the 
Greek  Muses. 

cam'6-0  (kSm'e-o),  n.  ;  pi.  cameos  (-oz).  [It.  cammeo  ;  akin 
to  F.  oamee,  camaieu ,  Sp.  eamafto,  LL.  camaeus ,  camahu- 
tus  ;  of  unknown  origin.]  1.  A  gem  carved  in  relief,  esp. 
sculpture  on  a  «tone,  as  onyx  or  sard¬ 
onyx,  a  shell,  or  other  material,  usually 
having  layers  of  different  colors,  the  fig¬ 
ure  being  cut  in  relief  in  one  layer,  an¬ 
other  serving  as  background. 

2.  Carving  or  sculpture  of  such  a  kind  ; 

—  opposed  to  intaglio. 
cameo  conch.  Any  of  various  large 
marine  univalve  shells,  esp.  Cassis  ca¬ 
meo,  C.  rufa , and  allied  species,  used  for 
cameos.  See  queen  conch,  Cassis. 
cameo  glass.  Glass  consisting  of  lay¬ 
ers  of  different  colors  and  cut  after  the  _  _ 

manner  of  a  cameo.  Beautiful  speci-  r  _ 
mens  have  been  found  at  Pompeii.  The  Aucuatii* 
Portland  vase  is  of  this  glass.  g 

cameo  ware.  Pottery.  A  kind  of  fine  ware  decorated  with 
relief  figures  on  a  different-colored  gr 
wood  ware  ;  also,  akind  of  highl\  gli 
generally  pink  shading  into  white. 

cain'er-a  (kSm'er-d),  n.;  pi.  E.  -era  <  -dz),  L.  -er.-k  (-re) 
[L.,  vault,  arch,  LL.,  chamber.  See  chamber  ]  1.  A 

chamber;  specif.:  a  Arch.  A  vault 

chamber,  b  Law.  A  judge’s  chamber  ,  .is,  i  .  camera  cThe 
Italian,  Spanish,  or  Portuguese  legislat  ive  or  council  cham¬ 
ber.  d  The  treasury  department  of  ;ie  papal  curia. 

2.  A  camera  obscura ;  specif.:  Phot  y .  An  apparatus  -o 
arranged  that  the  image 
can  be  thrown  upon  a 
surface  sensitive  to  light. 

The  pinhole  camera  has  a 
minute  aperture  and  no 
lens.  All  others  are 
provided  with  lenses  of 


Magazine  Plate  Camera.  Folding  Film  Camera  (Kodak). 


some  type,  and  many  cameras  are  made  extensible  in 
order  to  adjust  the 
focus.  For  intro¬ 
ducing  and  remov¬ 
ing  the  sensitive 
surface,  plate  hold¬ 
ers  are  used,  except 
in  the  case  of  a  maga¬ 
zine  camera  ( in  which 
several  plates  can 
be  exposed  in  turn 
without  reloading) 
or  one  carrying  a 
flexible  film  on  roll¬ 
ers.  Formakingthe  ^lew  Camera;  1  Lens;  2Cap;  3  Bellows; 
exposure  there  are  4  Focusing  Screen;  5  Plate  Holder;  (5  Slide, 
in  use,  in  addition  to  the  removable  cap,  various  kinds  of 
shutters,  some  of  which  permit  an  exposure  as  short  as 
jdoo  of  a  second,  though  of  a  second  is  short  enough 
for  most  purposes.  There  are  many  special  forms  of 
cameras,  panoramic,  binocular,  enlarging,  etc. 
cam'er-al  (kam'er-dl),  a.  [G.  kameral-  (in  comp.) :  cf.  F. 
cameral.']  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  camera,  or  chamber; 
specif. :  a  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  council,  or  chamber,  hav¬ 
ing  the  management  of  state  property,  expenditures,  and 
other  public  business,  as  in  Germany  ;  hence,  of  or  pertain¬ 
ing  to  cameralistics. 

The  cameral  sciences  .  .  .  hud  a  wider  scope  than  the  political, 
or  ,l  national,”  economy  of  the  present  day.  In  the  narrow  sense, 
as  cameral  science  proper,  the  study  comprised  merely  the  finan¬ 
cial  administration  .  .  .  ;  in  its  wider  sense  it  embraced  not  only 
the  doctrines  relating  to  the  administrative  measures  for  the  pub¬ 
lic  welfare,  but  also  the  technical  side  of  production,  e.  g.,  agri¬ 
culture,  mining,  technology,  commerce,  etc.  Diet.  <>/  /'></.  Econ . 
b  Designating  a  chamber  rent  (which  see).  Rare. 
cam'er-al- ism  (-Tz’in),  n.  The  theory  of  the  cameralists, 
cam'er  al  ist,  n.  An  economist  who  pays  undue  or  exclu¬ 
sive  attention  to  public  revenue  as  a  measure  of  national 
prosperity  ;  —  chiefly  applied  to  certain  Continental  writers 
of  the  17th  and  18th  centuries, 
earn  er  al  is'tic  (  Ts'tTk),  a.  Of  or 
pertaining  to  public  finance,  esp.  with 
reference  to  sources  of  revenue  and 
the  effect  of  expenditures  upon  them, 
cam  er  al  is'tics  (-ttks),  n.  [Cf.  F. 
cameralistique ,  G.  kameralistik,  fr.  L. 
camera  vault,  LL.,  chamber,  treas¬ 
ury.]  The  science  /, 
of  finance.  <2 

cam'e  ralu'cj  da 

(kam'e-rd  lu'sT- 
d«).  [LL.  camera 
chamber  -f  L.  lu- 
cidus ,  lucida ,  lu¬ 
cid,  li^ht.J  Optics. 

An  instrument  Camera  Lucida.  1  Diagram  showing  path  of 
which,  by  means  light  rays.  2  Camera  Lucida  attached  to  mi- 
of  a  prism  of  a  croscope;  a  Eyepiece  of  Microscope;  h  Prism, 
peculiar  form,  or  an  arrangement  of  mirrors,  causes  an  ap¬ 
parent  image  of  an  external  object  or  objects  to  appear  as 
if  projected  upon  a  plane  surface,  as  of  paper  or  canvas, 
so  that  the  outlines  may  be  conveniently  traced.  It  is 
generally  used  with  the  microscope, 
cam'e  ra  ob-SCU'ra  (5b-sku'ra).  [LL.  camera  chamber  + 
L.  ohscurus ,  obscura, dark.]  1.  Optics.  A  dark¬ 
ened  chamber  or  box  having  an  aperture  (usu¬ 
ally  provided  with  a  lens)  through  which  light 
from  external  objects  enters  to  form  an  image 
on  the  surface  oppo¬ 
site.  It  sometimes 
takes  the  form  of  a 
x  large  room  whose 
T  occupantsmay  view 
|  the  image  asthrown 
upon  a  white  screen . 

..  ,  ,  _  .  In  smaller  form  it  is 

Hooke  e  Camera  Obscura  for  sketching,  used  for  making 
The  inverted  imago  is  reflected  by  an  in-  drawings  orfortak- 
chned  mirror  up  to  the  ground  glass.  jng  photographs. 
See  camera.  2.  The  human  eye  is  a  camera  obscura. 

2.  A  dark  chamber  or  room. 

cam'er-ate  (kSm'er-at),  a.  Zodl.  Divided  into  chambers 
cam'er-at'ed  (-at'fid),  p.  a.  1.  Arched  or  vaulted.  Rare. 
2  Zool.  Divided  into  chambers,  as  certain  shells, 
cam  er  a'tion  i -a'sht/nh  w.  [L.  cameralio.]  1.  Arch.  A 
vaulting  or  arching.  Rare. 
i  ''  dl.  Division  i,i.o  cnambers. 

jn'go  (k&m'Sr-lgq'gS),  cam  er-Uu'jo  MWgo)  n. 
erlingo.  Cf.  chamberlain.]  The  papal  chamberlain  ; 
final  who  presides  over  the  camera  or  papal  t  reasury. 
O'ni-an  (kXiu'er-o'nT-Sn),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to 
rd  Cameron,  a  Scotch  Covenanter  and  field  preacher 
i  time  of  Charles  II.,  his  doctrines,  or  followers. 
er-O'ni  an,  n.  1.  A  follower  of  Richard  Cameron 
leron  and  othe  rs  refused  to  accept  the  **  indulgence  ”  offered 
Pr<  >•  rim;  clergy,  insisted  on  the  Solemn  League  and  Cov¬ 
enant.  and  in  1680  declared  Charles  II.  deposed  for  tyrannv, 
breach  of  faith,  etc.  Cameron  was  killed  at  the  battle  of  Aircf’s 
Moss,  but  his  followers  became  a  denomination  (afterwards 
called  Reformed  Presbyterians)  who  refused  to  recognize  lawsor 
institutions  which  they  believed  contrary  to  the  kingdom  of 
Christ,  but  who  now  avail  themselves  of  political  rights. 

2.  pi.  The  old  2Gth  Regiment  of  Scotch  Infantry  in  the 
British  Army  ;  —  so  called  from  having  been  composed  orig¬ 
inally  of  Cameronians  and  other  Presbyterians  who  sup¬ 
ported  the  cause  of  William  III.  and  fought  at  Killie- 
crankie.  It  is  now  the  1st  Battalion  of  the  Scottish  Rifles. 


Ca  mille'  (kd-mel' ;  F.  kd/me'y’),  n.  [F.]  1.  The  heroine 
and  title  of  the  English  version  of  the  play  and  novel  of  “La 
Dame  aux  Camelias,”  by  Alexandre  Dumas  the  younger. 
She  is  a  courtesan  reclaimed  by  her  love  for  Armand  Duval. 
In  the  original  the  heroine’s  name  is  Marguerite  Gautier. 
2.  In  Corneille’s  “  Horace,”  the  sister  of  the  three  Hor¬ 
aces  (Horatii),  slain  by  her  surviving  brother  for  lamenting 
the  death  of  her  lover,  one  of  the  Curiaces  (Curiatii). 
Ca-mil'lo  (kd-mTl'o),  n.  In  Shakespeare’s  “  Winter’s 
Tale,”  a  Sicilian  lord  who  saves  Polixenes  and  is  of  great 
assistance  to  Florizel  and  Perdita. 

||  ca-ml'sa  (ka-me'sa),  n.  [Sp.  See  chemise.]  A  shirt  or 
chemise  ;  also,  a  kind  of  waist  worn  by  women, 
cam  i-sade'  (kSm'T-sad')  )  n.  Ohs.  or  Archaic.  [Y.cami- 
cam  i-sa'do  (-T-sa'do)  f  sade  a  night  attack;  cf.  It.  ca- 
miciata.  Cf.  chemise.]  Mil.  a  A  night  attack,  orig.  one 
in  which  the  soldiers  wore  shirts  over  their  armor  or  uni¬ 
forms  as  a  means  of  recognizing  one  another.  Also  fig. 

(Jive  them  a  camisado  in  the  night  season,  llolinshed. 
b  Erroneously,  the  shirt  so  worn. 

Cam'i  sard  (kSm'i-zard),  n.  [F.,  Pr.  camisa  shirt.  Cf. 
chemise.]  One  of  the  French  Protestant  insurgents  of  the 
C^vennes  who,  in  1702,  rebelled  against  Louis  XIV.  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  persecutions  which  followed  the  revocation  of 
the  Edict  of  Nantes  ;  —  so  called  Irom  the  peasant's  smock 
{camise)  which  they  wore. 

ca  mise'  Ckd-mes'),  n.  [Ar.  qann $*,  prob.  of  L.  origin.  Cf. 
chemise,  camisa.]  A  light,  loose  shirt,  smock,  or  tunic, 
cam'!- sole  (Min'T-sol),  n.  [F. ;  cf.  Sp.  camisola  ruffled 
shirt.  See  chemise.]  1.  A  kind  of  jacket  or  jersey  with 
sleeves,  formerly  worn  by  men.  R.  Browning. 

2.  A  short  negligee  jacket  for  women. 

3.  A  kind  of  strait-jacket. 

carn'let  (kXm'ISt),  n.  [F.  camelot  (cf.  Sp.  camelote, 
chamelote ,  It.  cambellotto,  ciambellotio ,  LL.  camelolurn , 
camelinum),  prob.  fr.  Ar.  khamlat  camlet,  fr.  khaml  pile, 
plush.]  1.  Orig.  a  kind  of  beautiful  and  costly  Oriental 
fabric,  made  esp.,  though  perhaps  not  at  first,  of  the  hair 
of  goats  and  kids,  such  as  the  Angora  goat;  afterwards,  any 
of  various  imitations  or  substitutes  woven  in  various  ways. 

2.  A  garment  of  this  material.  Also  fig.  Shak. 

cam'let,  r.  t.  ;  cam'let-ed  ;  cam'let-ing.  To  mark  with 

wavy  lines  like  those  of  watered  camlet ;  to  water.  Rare. 
cam  let-een'.  cam  let-ine'  (kam'lgt-en'),  n.  [Cf.  F.  ca- 
meloiine. ]  A  kind  of  worsted  camlet,  or  an  imitation  of 
camlet  made  of  hair  and  wool. 

cam'mock  (kSm'ak),  n.  [ME.  cambok,  LL.  cambuca 
curved  stick  ;  of  Celtic  origin  ;  cf.  Gael,  camoy  a  curve, 
and  E ..cam  crooked.]  A  crooked  or  curved  stick,  esp.  one 
used  in  hockey  and  similar  games;  hence,  the  game  played 
with  such  a  stick  ;  also,  a  butcher’s  gambrel.  Obs.  or  Scot. 
cam'o-mile,  cham'o-mile  (k5m'o-mil),  n.  [F.  camomille , 
L.  chamomillu,  corrupted  fr.  Gr.  ^a/xaiju^Aov,  lit.  earth  ap¬ 
ple,  being  so  called  from  the  smell  of  its  flower.  See  hum¬ 
ble  ;  melon.]  a  Any  plant  of  the  genus  Anthemis,  esp.  A. 
nobilis ,  of  Europe.  This  and  re¬ 
lated  species  have  very  strong- 
scented  foliage  and  contain  a  bit¬ 
ter  principle,  useful  in  coughs,  in  4 
spasmodic  conditions  in  infants, 
and  as  a  diaphoretic,  b  Any  plant 
of  the  allied  genus  Matricaria. 
camomile  oil  a  An  essential  oil 
obtained  from  the  flowers  of  An¬ 
themis  nobilis,  often  distinguished 
as  Roman  camomile  oil.  It  con¬ 
sists  chiefly  of  esters  of  angelic  and  tig- 
lie  acids,  and  is  used  in  medicine  like 
camomile.  Sp.gr..  .905  to  .'ll.’),  b  A  thick 
blue  or  greenish  blue  essential  oil  ob¬ 
tained  from  Matricaria  chamoniilla ,  of¬ 
ten  distinguished  as  German  camomile 
oil.  It  contains  esters  of  caproic  acid 
and  one  or  more  hydrocarbons.  It  is 
used  medicinally.  Sp.  gr.,  U.9.’{0  to  0.940. 

Ca-mor'ra  (kd-mCr'd;  It.  ka-mbr'rii),  fi. 

[It.]  A  secret  organization  formed  at 
Naples,  Italy,  early  hi  the  19th  century, 
and  used  partly  for  political  ends  and 
partly  practicing  extortion,  violence, 
etc  ua  mor'rfsm  (  Tz’m),  n.  Ca- 
iiior'rist  (-1st),  n. 

i|  ca  mou  flet'(ka'inoo'fl?'),  w.  [F.]  Mil. 

A  mine  next  the  wall  of  an  enemy’s  gallery  to  break  it 
down  and  so  entrap  his  miners, 
camp  (k&rnp),  n.  [F.  camp ,  It.  campo,  fr.  L.  campus  plain, 
field;  akin  to  Gr.  Amirov  garden.  Cf.  campaign,  champ,  tj.  7 

1  rhfoh  tents,  huts,  cm  areerected 
for  shelter,  as  for  an  army  or  for  lumbermen,  etc.  Shak. 

2  A  collection  of  tents,  huts,  etc.,  for  shelter,  commonly 
arranged  in  an  orderly  manner  ;  an  encampment. 

3.  A  single  hut  or  shelter  ;  as,  a  hunter’s  camp. 

4.  The  company  or  body  of  persons  encamped,  as  of  sol¬ 
diers,  of  surveyors,  of  lumbermen,  etc. 

The  camp  broke  up  with  the  confusion  of  a  flight.  Macaxday. 

5.  Fig.  :  The  scene  of  military  service ;  hence,  military 

service  or  the  military  life.  Lamb. 

6  A  camping  out  or  encamping;  esp.,  in  Australia,  an  excur¬ 
sion  for  fishing,  hunting,  etc.,  in  which  the  party  camps  out. 


Camomile  ( Anthe - 

is  mentis). 


a  Wormseed.  Obs.  b  Any  plant 
of  the  genus  Camelina. 
cam'e-line  (-lln;  183),  a.  [L. 
camel  in  us.]  Zodl.  Pert,  to  or 
like  the  camels. 

cameline  oil.  See  oil,  Table  I. 
camel  insect,  camel  locust,  cam¬ 
el  horse.  A  nmntis  ;  —  so  called 
from  the  resemblance  of  the  long 
thorax  to  the  neck  of  a  camel, 
cam'el-ish.  a.  Obstinate  like  ft 
camel.  —  cam'el-ish-ness,  n. 
cam'el-kneed',  a.  Having 
knees  hard  from  much  kneeling, 
like  those  of  a  camel, 
ca'mel-ler.  v.  Cameleer.  Obs. 
ca-mel'lin  (kd-mrl'Yn),  ».  A 
glucoside  in  the  seeds  of  Thea 
(syn.  ( ’mu'  mo  )  japonica . 
camel  load.  The  load  ordinarily 
borne  by  a'camel,  for  short  dis¬ 
tances  about  609-900  pounds,  for 
long  journeys  200-450  pounds. 
Ca-mePo-par'da-lis  (kd-meFfJ- 
par'dd-lls  ;  kttin/^-lb-),  n.  [L.] 

1.  Zodl.  Syn.  of  Girakfa. 

2.  Astron.  =  Camelopard,  2. 


ca-mel  o-par'del  (-niir'dAl),  n. 
A  fabulous  animal  like  a  camel¬ 
opard,  but  with  ibex  horns. 
Ca-mel  o-par'di-dae(:dT-de), n.j>l. 
(NL.)  Zodl.  Syn.  of  Gikaffid.e. 
Ca-melo-par'dUB,  n.  [LL.] 
Astron.  =  Camelopard,  2. 
camelot.  +  camlet.  I  flower.  I 
cam'el's-foot  ,/>.  The  moccasin  | 
camel  s  hay.  Camel  grass, 
camel’s  straw.  Either  of  two 
common  rushes  (Jvnctis  conglo¬ 
merates  and  J.  rftusus).  Eng. 
camel’s  wool.  1.  Camel’s  hair. 
2.  Mohair. 

camel  tree.  =  camel’s  thorn  c. 
camel  wasp.  Any  hymenopter 
of  the  genus  Xiphifdria,  as_ X. 
camelus  and  X.  dromedarius , 
with  long  neck  and  large  head. 
Ca-me'nes  <  kd-me'nez),  n.  pi. 
=  Ca  MEN/E. 

Cam'e-nes  (k  ft  m'f-n  e  z),  n. 
Logic.  See  mode,  fourth  figure, 
cameo  shell.  =  cameo  conch. 
c&merade.  Rare  var.  of  com¬ 
rade. 


ca  me-ra'do-  +  comrade. 
cam'er-al.  Var.  of  cambrel. 
camerard.  +  comrade. 
cam'er-ate.  v.  t.  [L.  cameratus, 
p.  p.  of  camerare .]  To  arch  or 
vault.  Obs. 

camericke.camerik.  cambric. 
cam'er-y,  n.  =  frounce,  a  dis¬ 
ease  of  horses.  Obs.  or  R. 
ca-mese'.  Var.  of  camise. 
Ca-mes'tre8  (kri-mfs'trez),  v. 
Logic.  See  mode,  second  figure, 
cam'fene.  Camphene.  Ref.  Sp. 
camfere.  j*  camphor. 
cam 'for.  Cumphor.  Ref.  Sp. 
Ca-mil'la  (k  ti.-m  Y  I'd),  f  L.] 

1.  Lit.,  attendant  at  a  sacrifice  ; 
—  a  fern.  prop.  name.  L.  id.;  F. 
Camille  (ka-mel':  ka'me'v*)  ; 
It.  Camilla  (kn-mel'lii),  Cam- 
milla  (kiim-mel'ln) ;  Sp.  Ca- 
mila  (ka-ine'la). 

2.  In  Vergil’s  “/Eneid,”  a  swift¬ 
footed  virgin  warrior,  queen  of 
the  Volsei.  slain  while  fighting 
against  the  Trojans.  [A  road] 
||  ca-mi'no  (kii-me'nS),  n.  [Sp.]| 


cam'is,  cam'us.  n.  [See  che¬ 
mise.]  A  light,  loose  robe.  Obs. 
Camisar.  Camisard. 
cam'i-sat  ed  <  k4m'T-sat/ed),  a. 
Dressed  with  a  shirt  or  smock 
over  the  other  garments. 

H  ca-mi'scia  (ka-me'shii),  n. 
[It.]  A  camise.  Scott. 

ca-mis'i-a  (kd-mYs'Y- d ),  n. 
[LL.  Cf.  chemise.]  1.  A  shirt 
or  tunic,  as  an  alb. 

2.  Eccl.  An  embroidered  case  or 
shrine  for  the  gospels, 
cam'is-ter  (k  ft  m'Y  s-t  P  r),  v. 
[Prob.  fr.  camis,  with  ending  of 
minister.']  A  minister  ;  clergy¬ 
man;  master.  Vagabond's  Cant. 
Cam'lan  (kftm'ldn),  n.  In  Ar¬ 
thurian  legend,  the  battle  in 
which  Arthur  was  mortally 
wounded. 

cam'lee.  cam'ly  (kfim'lY). 
Vars.  of  cumblv. 
cam'maB.  Var.  of  camas. 
cammed  < kftmd),  a.  [Cf.  Gael., 
Ir.  &  W.  cam  crooked,  bent.] 
1.  Cam  used.  Obs. 


2.  Crooked;  awry;  fig.,  ill- 
tempered  ;  cross.  Dial.  Eng. 
cam'mock  (kfim'uk),  n.  [AS. 
cammoc.]  Any  of  a  number  of 
plants,  ns  rest-Hnrrow,  tansy  rag¬ 
wort.  St.  .John’s-wort,  yarrow, 
flenwort.  Dial.  Eng.  8f  V.  S. 
cammock  whin.  The  rest-har¬ 
row.  Dial.  Eng. 
cam'mock-y  (-Y),  a.  Abounding 
or  overrun  with  cammock. 
ca-mo'cho,  n.  =camoocii.  Obs. 
cam'oiBed._  camused. 
Ca'mon  (ka'mtfn).  Bib. 
ca-mooch',  n.  (Cf.  camus.] 
Knave  ;  wretch  ;  rascal;—  an  old 
term  of  abuse.  Obs. 
camooyue.  Var.  of  camoxvyne. 
||  Ca-mo'ra.  Var.  of  Camorra. 
camoroche,  n.  Silverweed.  Obs. 
||  ca-mo'te  (ka-md'ta),  n.  [Sp., 
prob.  of  Mex.  origin.]  Bot.  Any 
of  several  tuber-benring  plants, 
esp.  the  sweet  potato  and  yam. 
camouccio,  n.  =camooch.  Obs. 
camoused.  +  camused. 
camously,  adv.  Like  a  camus 


nose  ;  concnvely.  Obs. 
cam'o-vyne,  cam'o-vine  (Scot. 
kiim'6-vTn),  cam'o-wyne,  n. 
Camomile.  Obs.  or  Scot. 
camoys.  *j*  camus. 
camp,  n.  [  Icel.  karnpr .]  Hair  ; 
whisker.  Obs.  Scot. 
camp,  7?..  [ME.  &  AS.  camp, 
peril,  fr.  L.  campus  field.  ]  1. Con¬ 
test  ;  battle  ;  flgnt ;  war.  Obs. 

2.  An  ancient  kind  of  football 
game  with  many  players  on 
each  side  ;  —  in  full,  camp  ball 
camp,  v.  i.  [AS.  campion,  Ir. 
camp  battle,  perh.  fr.  L.  campus 
field.  Cf.  champion.]  1.  To 
fight;  contend.  Obs.  or  R. 

2.  To  contend  in  athletic  con¬ 
tests  ;  esn.,  to  play  the  game  of 
camp.  Dial.  Eng. 

3.  To  wrangle  ;  to  scold  ;  to  gos¬ 
sip.  Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 
camp,  7i.  A  heap  of  potatoes  or 
other  vegetables  covered  with  a 
mound  of  earth,  as  for  winter 
storage  ;  also,  the  mound  itself. 
Dial.  Eng.  if  Scot. 


food,  foot ;  out,  oil ;  chair  ;  go  ;  sing,  iijk  ;  then,  thin ;  nature,  verdure  (250) ;  K  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  acli  (144) ;  boN  ;  yet ;  zh  =  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Guidr. 
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7.  A  great  number  ;  a  host,  as  of  facts. 

8.  A  body  of  partisans  defending  or  actively  Seeking  to 
promote  any  theory,  doctrine,  etc. ;  also,  a  fortified  and 
strongly  defended  position,  as  of  old  ideas. 

9.  A  lodge  or  local  division  of  certain  patriotic  societies 
connected  with  past  wars  ;  as,  a  camp  of  the  Sons  of  Veter¬ 
ans.  U.  S. 

10.  A  place  for  assembling  cattle  or  other  animals. 

11.  A  town  which  has  sprung  up  around  mines  of  gold, 
silver,  or  copper,  and  whose  chief  support  is  from  their 
working;  — chiefly  applied  to  new  and  hastily  formed 
communities.  Western  U.  S. 

12.  =  campo,  1. 

camp  (kSmp),  v.  t.  ;  camped  (kSmpt) ;  camp'ing.  [Cf.  F. 
camper .]  To  put  into  camp  or  a  camp  ;  also,  to  afford  rest 
or  lodging  for.  Rare. 

Ilad  our  great  palace  the  capacity 

To  camp  this  host,  we  all  would  sup  together.  Shak. 
camp,  V.  i.  1.  To  pitch  or  prepare  a  camp  ;  to  encamp  ; 
to  lodge  in  a  camp ;  —  often  with  out. 

They  camped  out  at  night,  under  the  stars.  Irving. 

2.  To  stay  or  live  temporarily  in  a  tent, 
cam-pa'gna,  cam  pa'gnia  (kam-pan'ya),  n.  [It.  cam- 
pagna.  See  campaign.]  Obs.  as  Eng.  1.  An  open,  level 
tract  of  country;  a  champaign  ;  esp.,  “Campagha  di  Roma,” 
the  extensive  undulating  plain  surrounding  Rome. 

2.  A  military  campaign.  Rare.  Pepys. 

cam'pa  gnol  (kain'pan-y51 ;  k5m'pan-y51'),  n.  [F.,  fr. 

campagne  field.]  The  European  field  vole  ( Microtus  agres- 
tis).  See  vole. 

campaign'  (k&m-pan'),  n.  [F.  campagne ,  It.  campagna , 
fr.  L.  Campania  the  level  country  about  Naples,  fr.  cam¬ 
pus  field.  See  camp;  cf.  champaign,  champagne.]  1.  An 
open  level  country  ;  a  plain  ;  a  champaign.  Ohs. 

2-  Mil.  A  connected  series  of  military  operations  forming 
a  distinct  stage  in  a  war  ;  originally,  the  time  during  which 
an  army  kept  the  field. 

3.  A  trip  into  the  country,  as  in  summer  ;  a  summer’s  stay. 

4.  In  metallurgy,  a  period  of  continuous  furnace  operation  ; 
also,  hence,  a  period  during  which  work  is  continuously 
carried  on  in  a  factory. 

6.  A  connected  series  of  operations  to  bring  about  some 
desired  result,  as  is  done  in  a  military  campaign  ;  as,  a 
campaign  against  vice  ;  esp.,  Politics,  an  organized  series 
of  operations  or  a  systematic  effort  to  influence  voters, 
etc.,  carried  on  before  an  election  ;  a  canvass, 
cam  paign',  v.  i. ;  cam-paigned'  (-pand') ;  cam-paign'ing. 
To  serve  in,  or  go  on,  a  campaign.  Also  fig. 
cam-paign'er  (-er),  n.  One  who  serves  in  campaigns  ;  esp., 
one  who  has  served  in  several  campaigns  ;  a  veteran. 

||  Cam'pan'  (kaN'paN'),  n.  [From  Camp  an,  in  France.] 
A  marble  of  the  French  Pyrenees,  of  several  varieties, 
cam-pa'na  (kam-pa'nd),  ri.  [LL.  campana  bell.  Cf.  cam¬ 
panile.]  1.  A  bell.  Obs.,  except  as  It.  or  Sp. 

2.  A  bell-shaped  flower,  perh.  the  pasque  flower.  Obs. 

3.  Arch.  A  bell -shaped  member,  as  the  body  of  a  Corin¬ 
thian  capital,  or,  in  Doric  architecture,  a  gutta. 

cam'pa-ne'ro  (kStn'pri-na'ro),  n.  [Sp.,  a  bellman.]  The 
bell  bird  of  South  America.  See  bell  bird. 

Cam-pa'nl-an  (k5m-pa'm-5n),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to 
Campania,  now  Campagna  di  Roma,  Italy.  —  n.  A  native 
or  inhabitant  of  Campania. 

cam-pan'i-form  (-p&n'T-form),  a.  [LL.  campana  bell  -f 
-/orm.]  Bell-shaped. 

cam  pa-ni'le  (kam'pa-ne'la  ;  by  some  as  French  kan^ pa¬ 
nel',  or,  as  Eng., kSm'pd-nll ;  -nil),  n.; pi.  It.  -nili  (-ne'le), 
E.  -Niles  (-nTlz  ;  -nilz).  [It.  campanile  bell  tower,  steeple, 
fr.  It.  &  LL.  campana  bell.]  Arch.  A  bell 
tower,  esp.  one  built  separate  from  a  church, 
cam'pa  nol'o-gy  (k5m'pd-n51'6-jT),  n.  [LL. 
campana  bell  -f-  -logy.']  The  science  or  subject 
of  bells  ;  esp.,  the  art  of  ringing  bells.  See 
change  ringing.  —  cam'pa  nol'o-ger  (-jer), 
n.  —  cam'pa-no-log'l-cal  (-no-15j'T-kdl),  a. 

—  cair/p*  no-log'i-cal-ly,  «dv.  —  cam  pa- 
Dol'o-glst  (-n51'o-jTst),  n. 

Cam-pan'u  la (k5m-p5n'u-ld),n.  [LL.  campa¬ 
nula,  dim.  of  campana  bell.]  Rot.  A  large 
genus  of  herbs,  type  of  the  family  Campanu- 
lacene,  dieting,  by  the  regular, 
bell-shaped  corolla,  separate 
anthers,  and  laterally  dehis¬ 
cent  capsule.  The  species  are 
widely  distributed  in  the 
north  temperate  zone.  Many 
have  flowers  of  great  beauty 
and  are  familiar  in  cultiva¬ 
tion,  being  called  bellflower 
and  Canterbury  bell.  C.  ro¬ 
tund)  folia  is  the  harebell. 

Cam  pan'u  la'ce  ae(-la'se-e), 
n.pl.  [NL.  See  Campanula] 

Rot.  A  large  family  of  herbs, 
shrubs,  and  trees,  the  bell¬ 
flower  family,  typifying  the 
order  Campanulales.  They  Giotto’s  Campanile,  Florence, 
have  an  acrid  juice,  alternate  leaves,  and  rather  showy 


regular  or  irregular  flowers.  There  are  about  1,500  species, 
in  60  genera,  including  Campanula,  Lobelia,  and  other 
important  genera.  -  cam-pan'u-la'ceous  (-ahfis),  a. 

Cam  pan  U  la'les  (kSm-pSn'u-la'lez),  n.  pi.  [NL.  See 
Campanula.]  Rot.  An  order  of  metachlamydeous  dicoty¬ 
ledonous  plants  having  a  tubular  5-lobed  corolla  and  5  sta¬ 
mens,  the  anthers  connivent  and  often  partially  or  wholly 
united,  including  the  Campanulace<e,  Cucurbitace®,  Goo- 
deniaceae,  Candolleaceae,  and  Calyceraceae. 

Cam  pan  u-la'ri-ae  (-ri-e),  n.  pi.  [NL.  See  Campanula.] 
Zool.  A  suborder  of  hydroids  having  each  polyp  protected^ 
by  a  bell-shaped  hydrotheca  into  which  it  can  be  retracted; 
—  exactly  or  nearly  equiv.  to  Calyptoblastea  and  Leptome- 
dusx.  The  typical  family  is  Cam-pan  u-la-ri'i-dae  (-ld-ri'T-de), 
having  the  zooids  terminal  on  the  branches.  Cam-pan'u-la'- 
ri-a  (-la'rl-d)  is  the  typical  genus.  See  Hydromedusa,  Illust. 
cam-pan  u-la'ri-an  (-dn),  a.  Zool.  Of  or  pertaining  to 
the  Campanulariae,  or,  in  a  narrower  sense,  the  Campau- 
ulariidae.  —  cam  pan'u-la'ri-an,  n. 
cam  pan'u  late  (kim-pSn'u-lat),  a.  Bell-shaped. 

Cam  pas'pe  (kSm-pis'pe),  n.  [Gr.  K apna  - 
o-tttj.]  A  mistress  of  Alexander  the  Great.  She 
is  said  to  have  been  the  model  for  the  Aphro-  1/ 

dite  Anadyomene  of  Apelles.  She  is  the  hero-  l|||J  jj 
ine  of  the  play  “  Alexander  and  Campuspe,”  by  sW\w 
John  Lyly,  the  Euphuist,  which  contains  the  well  V  ./ 
known  lyric  “Cupid  and  my  Cumpaspe  played  at  yT 
cards  for  kisses  ;  Cupid  paid,”  etc.  ^ 

camp  bed  or  bedstead.  A  light  bed  or  bed-  Campanu- 
stead  that  can  be  folded  up  into  a  small  space,  late  Corona. 
Camp'bell  ite  (k&m'bel-it;  kSm'cl-),  n.  1.  Eccl.  a  A 
member  of  the  denomination  called  Disciples  of  Christ 
(which  see);— so  called  from  Alexander  Campbell  (1788- 
1866),  of  Virginia,  the  founder  of  the  sect,  which,  however, 
repudiates  the  nickname,  b  A  follower  of  John  McLeod 
Campbell  (1800-72),  a  Scotch  theologian,  who  was  ejected 
from  the  Church  of  Scotland  because  of  his  views  of  the 


atonement,  which  he  held  to  be  unlimited.  —  Camp'bell- 
ism  (-Tz’m),  n. 

2.  [/.  c.l  The  crappie.  Local,  U.  S. 

camp  celling-  Arch.  A  kind  of  ceiling  often  used  ill  attics 
or  garrets,  in  which  the  side  walls  slope  in  at  the  top  with 
the  rafters,  to  meet  the  plane  surface  of  the  upper  ceiling, 
camp  Chair-  A  light  chair  that  can  be  folded  compactly, 
camp  color  or  colour  A  small  color,  or  flag,  used  to  ind  icate 
the  location  of  some  particular  corps,  post,  regiment,  etc. 
Cam  pe-phag'l  d®  (kam'pe-fSj'T-de),  n.  pi.  [NL. ;  Gr. 
KafXTTij  a  caterpillar  -{-  (frayeiv  to  eat.]  Zool.  The  family  of 
birds  consisting  of  the  cuckoo  shrikes. —  cam  peph'a  gine 
(ksfm-pSf'd-jln  ;  -jTn  ;  183),  a. 

Cam  peph'i  lus  (kXin-pef'T-lds),  n.  [NL. ;  Gr.  Kapnri  cat¬ 
erpillar  -}-  loving.]  Zool.  A  genus  including  some 

of  the  largest  woodpeckers,  as  the  ivory-bill,  the  imperial 
woodpecker,  and  related  tropical  American  species, 
camp'er  (k&m'per),  ti.  1.  One  belonging  to  or  with  a 
camp.  Obs.  or  R. 

2.  One  who  camps  or  encamps  ;  one  who  lodges  tempo¬ 
rarily  in  a  camp,  tent,  or  hut ;  —  often  with  out. 

3.  The  wou-wou.  See  gibbon. 

cam  pes'tral  (kSm-pgs'trdl),  a.  [L.  campesler,  fr.  campus 


field.]  Relating  to  a  level  held  ;  specif.,  growing  in  or  in¬ 
habiting  a  field  or  an  open  flat  country;  campestrine. 
camp  fever.  Any  continued  fever  prevailing  in  camps ; 
esp.,  typhus  or  typhoid  fever. 

camp  fire.  A  fire  lighted  in  an  encampment  or  camp,  as 
of  soldiers;  hence,  a  military  social  gathering  around,  or 
as  if  around,  a  camp  fire  ;  specif.,  U.  £.,  of  the  members  of 
one  or  more  lodges  or  local  divisions  of  different  patriotic 
societies,  esp.  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic,  connected 
with  past  wars ;  as,  Wilcox  Post  held  a  camp  flre  last  night, 
camp  follower.  A  civilian  accompanying  an  army,  as  a 
sutler,  servant,  etc. 

camp  furniture.  Light,  compact,  easily  folded  or  port 
able  furniture,  suitable  for  camp  use. 
cam'phane  (kSin'fan),  n.  [From  camphor.] 

A  saturated,  crystalline  hydrocar¬ 
bon,  C]ftH18,  which  may  be  regarded 
as  the  parent  substance  of  camphor 
and  various  allied  compounds  con-  ^  q 
stituting  together  the  camphane  2. 
group.  Some  authorities  include 
m  this  group  all  terpenps  and  rp.  I 
lated  compounds  having  a  bicyclic,  | 
or  do./  le-ri-.A,  structure;  others  |-j 
include  only  those  which  contain  a 
double  five-membered  ring.  The 
former  include  pinene  and  carone, 
the  latter  do  not.  Cf.  terpene. 
cam  phan'ic  (k5m-fSn'Tk),  a.  Org. 

Chem .  Pertaining  to  or  designating 
a  white  crystalline  acid,  C,oHu04 
oxidation  product  of  camphoric  acid, 
cam'phene  (kXm'fen  ;  k5m-fen' ;  277),  n.  [From  cam¬ 
phor.]  Chem.  A  solid  terpene,  C10H,,„  resembling  cam¬ 
phor  in  appearance  and  odor  and  closely  related  to  it  in 
structure  ;  also,  any  of  a  group  of  terpenes  of  this  type, 
cam'phlne  (kSm'fen;  kXm-fen';  184),  n.  [From  camphor.] 
a  Rectified  oil  of  turpentine,  used  for  burning  in  lamps,  and 
as  a  common  solvent  in  varnishes,  b  A  mixture  of  this 
substance  with  three  times  its  volume  of  alcohol  and  some¬ 
times  a  little  ether,  used  as  an  illuminant. 


Graphic  formula  of 
Camphane. 

obtained  as  the  first 


cam-phol'lc  (kSm-fol'Tk),  a.  Chem.  Pertaining  to  or  des¬ 
ignating  a  crystalline  acid,  CyH17C02H,  obtained  from 
camphor  by  various  methods. 

cam'pho-lyt'ic  (kam'fo-lTt'Tk),  a.  [< camphor  -f  electron¬ 
ic,  because  first  obtained  by  electrolysis.]  Chem.  Pert, 
to  or  designating  either  of  two  unsaturated  acids,  C8H13- 
COoH,  related  to  camphor,  and  distinguished  as  a  and  /3. 
cam'phor  (k&m'ler),  n.  [ME.  camfere ,  F.  camphre  (cf.  It. 
can  fora,  Sp.  canfora ,  alcanfor,  LL.  can  fora,  camphor  a, 
NGr.  Ka<f>ovpx),'ir.  Ar.  kafur ,  prob.  fr.  Skr.  karpura.] 

1.  A  tough,  gumlike,  crystalline  substance,  C10Hlf.O,  ex¬ 
isting  in  three  optically  different  varieties,  all  of  which 
have  the  same  qualities  of  volatility,  fragrance,  etc.  It 
is  a  saturated  ketone  related  to  the  terpenes.  Ordinary 
camphor,  or  Japan  camphor,  is  dextro  camphor.  It  is  ob¬ 
tained  from  the  wood  and  bark  of  Cinnamomum  camphora, 
chiefly  from  Japan  and  Formosa,  and  is  used  in  medicine 
as  a  diaphoretic,  stimulant,  and  sedative,  in  celluloid 
manufacture,  etc.  Levo  camphor,  or  Matricaria  camphor,  is 
found  in  the  oils  of  feverfew  and  tansy.  Inactive,  or  race¬ 
mic,  camphor  is  obtained  by  mixing  equal  parts  of  the  two 
active  varieties,  by  the  oxidation  of  inactive  borneol,  etc. 
It  is  manufactured  artificially  on  a  commercial  scale  from 
certain  terpenes.  The  so-called  artificial  camphor  is  pinene 
hydrochloride,  Ci„H1(-.  HCl,  a  crystalline  body  with  cam¬ 
phorlike  odor,  made  by  passing  hydrochloric  acid  gas 
into  oil  of  turpentine.  See  borneol,  menthol. 

2.  By  extension,  any  of  a  number  of  compounds  of  similar 
properties,  all  alcoholic  or  ketonic  derivatives  of  various 
terpenes  ;  as,  Borneo  camph or  (see  borneol). 

cam  pho  ra'ceous  (kSm'fo-ra'sht/s),  a.  Of  the  nature  of 
camphor ;  like  camphor. 

cam'phor  ate  (kXm'fer-at),  r.  t.  ;  -at'ed  (-at'Sd) ;  -at'ing 
(-at'Tng).  To  impregnate  or  treat  with  camphor, 
cam'phor-ate  (  at),  n.  A  salt  or  ester  of  camphoric  acid, 
cam'phor  at  ed  (-at'gd),  a.  Combined  or  impregnated 
with  camphor  ;  as,  camphorated  oil. 

cam-phor'lc  (kam-f5r'Tk),  a.  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  derived 
from,  camphor.—  camphoric  acid,  Chem.,  any  of  six  white 
crystallizable  acids  of  the  formula  CsHi^COoH^,  distin¬ 
guished  as  dextro-,  or  ordinary,  camphoric  acid,  levo - 
camphoric  acid,  racemic  camphoric  acid ,  and  dextro-,  leva-, 
and  racemic  isocamphoric.  acids.  The  first  is  obtained  by 
the  oxidation  of  common  camphor. 

camphor  ice  A  cerate  made  chiefly  of  camphor,  w  hite 
wax,  spermaceti,  and  castor  oil. 

cam  phor  on'ic  (kSm'ler-on'Tk),  a.  Of,  pertaining  to,  or 
designating,  a  crystalline,  tribasic  acid,  CGHn(C02H)3t 
obtained  from  the  oxidation  of  camphor, 
camphor  tree.  A  large  evergreen  lauraceous  tree  (Cin¬ 
namon)  urn  camphora)  with  lax,  smooth  branches  and  shin¬ 
ing  triple-nerved  lanceolate  leaves,  probably  native  in 
China,  but  now  cultivated  in  most  warm  countries.  Cam¬ 
phor  is  collected  from  it  by  steaming  the  chips  and  sub¬ 
liming  the  product  so  obtained. 

cam'phor  wood'  (kifm'fer-wdod'),  n.  a  The  wood  of  the 
camphor  tree,  b  An  Australian  pinaceous  tree  ( Callitris 
robusta)  having  fine-grained  aromatic  wood, 
cam'phyl  (-fTl),  n.  [cainphor  +  -yl.]  Chem.  The  radi¬ 
cal  ClftH17,  assumed  to  be  contained  in  a  number  of  deriv¬ 
atives  of  camphor.  —  cam-phyl'ic  (kam-ftl'Tk),  a. 
Cam-pine'  (k5m-pen'),  n.  [From  Campine ,  a  district  of 
Belgium.]  One  of  a  breed  of  domestic  fowl  resembling  the 
Hamburgs,  but  having  a  single  comb.  The  Campines  orig¬ 
inated  in  Europe,  and  are  remarkable  as  egg  producers. 
The  golden  Campines  have  the  neck  plumage  golden  bay, 
and  the  body  color  a  darker  yellow.  The  silver  Campines 
are  silvery  white  and  black. 

cam'pi  on  (k5m'pT-?7n),  n.  [Prob.  fr.  L.  campus  field.] 
Any  plant  of  the  genus  Lychnis  ;  also,  any  of  several  species 
of  Silene;  as,  alpine  campion,  bladder  campion,  etc. 
camp  meeting  A  religious  gathering  held,  usually  by 
Methodists,  for  conducting  a  series  of  religious  services 
in  the  open  air  or  in  a  tent  in  some  retired  spot,  as  a 
grove  or  wood.  It  usually  lasts  for  several  days,  during 
which  those  present  lodge  in  tents,  temporary  hquses^tc. 
This  form  of  gathering  originated  in  Kentucky  in  1799. 
cam'po  (kSm'po  ;  kam'po),  7?.  ;  pi.  -pos  (-poz).  [Pg.,  Sp., 

&  It.  See  campus,  camp.]  1  A  field  ;  also,  a  plain  ;  a 
tract  of  level  open  country,  as  those  of  South  America  cor¬ 
responding  to  the  prairies  of  North  America. 

2.  In  Italy,  an  open  place  in  a  town,  sometimes  smaller 
and  less  important  architecturally  than  a  piazza. 

Cam  po'de  a  (kSm-po'de-d),  n.  [NL. ;  Gr.  Kap-mj  caterpillar 
-f-  elS cs  form.]  Zool.  A  genus  of  wingless,  elongated  insects 
of  the  order  Thysanura,  writh  six  legs  and  no  eyes  and  the 
abdomen  ending  in  two  long  filaments.  See  Bristletail, 
Illust.  It  is  the  type  of  a  family,  Cam  po-de'i-dSB  (kSm'po- 
de'T-de),  and  is  regarded  as  illustrating  a  generalized  form 
from  which  many  insects  are  descended.  —  cam  po'de  Id 
(kSm-po'de-Td),  a.  n.  —  cam-po'de-oid  (-de-oid),  a. 
cam  po-de'i-form  (kSm'po-de'T-fbrm),  a.  [Campodea  -f- 
-form.]  Zool.  Designating  insect  larvae  which  resemble 
adult  insects  of  the  genus 
Campodea. 

Cam  po-no'tus  (-no'tws),  n. 

[NL.  ;  Gr.  Kap-niq  a  bending 
-f-  i/u>to5  the  back.]  Zool. 

A  large  and  widely  distrib-  Campodeiform  Larva  of  Beetle, 
uted  genus  of  ants  of  the  family  Formicidae,  represented 
both  in  Europe  and  America.  Cf.  carpenter  ant. 


cam'pa-gUB  (k&tn'pd-gtfs ),  n. ; 
pi.  campaoi  t-jT ).  [ L.j  Rom. 

Antiq.  A  kind  of  boot  worn  by 
the  emperors,  and  later  also  by 
military  officers,  popes,  etc. 
cam  paign'.  a.  1.  Level  and 
open  ;  champaign;  as,  campaign 
country;  also,  of  or  pert,  to  open 
country  ;  as,  the  campaign  rose. 
2.  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  used  on, 
a  campaign  ;  as,  a  campaign 
coat ;  campaign  banners,  etc. 
cam-paine'.  +  cam  pane. 
Cam'pa-na'les  ( k&n^pd-na'lez ), 
n.pl.  [NL.  See  Campanula.] 
Bot.  In  Lmdley’s classification, 
an  alliance  nearly  coextensive 
with  the  modern  order  Campan- 
ulales.  —  cam'pa-nal  (k&m'pd- 
mTl),  a.  Itrooraphy.I 

cam'pa  nare'LnarO,  n.  See  i*e-| 
cam  pa-na'ri-an.  n.  [LL.  cam- 
panarius  a  bell  founder.]  Of  or 
pert,  to  bells  or  bell  founding, 
cam-pane',  n.  [F.]  1.  A  bell. 
Obs.  or  Her. 

2.  A  fine  white  linen  lace,  used 
for  edging  on  other  laces. 


cam-paned'  (k&m-pandO,  "■ 
Her.  Furnished  with,  or  bear¬ 
ing,  campanes.  or  bells. 

cam-pa'ni-a(kttm-pa'nT-d).  n. 

See  campaign.]  Obs.  1.  An 
open  level  region  ;  a  champaign; 
also,  chiefly  in  phrase  in  cam- 
nanta,  the  open  level  country 
where  regular  military  opera¬ 
tions  are  carried  on  ;  the  field, 

2.  A  campaign 

canVpa-nil'i-form  (kttm'pd- 
nTl'T-fdrm),  n.  [See  cam  pan  i- 
form.1  Shaped  like  a  campa¬ 
nile  Rare. 

cam  pa-ni'ni  (  kam'pa-ne'ne  ), 
n.  [After  Italo  Campanini.  the 
tenor.]  A  canary  bird  of  ex¬ 
ceptional  singing  ability,  used 
to  teach  other  birds. 

Cam-pa'ni's  eye'piece'  (kiim- 
na'nez).  [Alter  M.  Campani, 
Italian  opticinn.]  See  neoa- 
tivf,  EYE  PI  BCE. 
cam'pa-niBt  <  kftm'pd-ntst),  n. 
ICf.  LL.  campanista  bell  ring¬ 
er.]  A  specialist  in  bells.  — 
cam  pa-nia'tic,  a. 


cam-pan'u-laKkttm-pfin'fl-ldr), 
a.  Bell-shaped. 

Cam-pan  u-la'tae  (-la'te),  n.pl. 
[NL.]  Svn.  of  Ca.mpanui.ai.es. 
cam-pan 'u-lat  ed  (-lfit'ed),  a. 
=  CAM  PAN  Ul.  ATE. 
cam-pan 'u  Ions  (-b/s),  a.  Cam- 
panmnte.  [test,  2. | 

camp  ball  See  cam  p,  the  con- 1 
camp  disease.  =  camp  fevf.r. 
cam-pea'chy,  or  cam-pe'che, 
wooa  (kftin-pe'cht).  [From 
Campeche ,  Mexico.]  Logwood. 
|!  Cam  pe-a-dor'  (kiim'pa-a- 
thor' ;  1415),  n.  TSp.]  Lit.,  cham¬ 
pion  ;  —  a  surname  of  Ruy 
Diaz,  the  Cid  (1040-99). 
camp'er,  n.  A  player  at  the  game 
of  camp  :  also,  a  talker  or  wran¬ 
gler:  gossip.  Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 
Cam'per-down  elm.  [FromCam- 
perdown ,  Scotland.]  A  culti¬ 
vated  variety  ( U/mus  scabra 
pend nla)  of  the  Scotch  elm  or 
wych-elm,  having  long  drooping 
branches.  lwa| 

cam-pes'tri-al,  a.  Campestral.  | 
cam-pes'tri-an  (kam-pr*B'trT- 


tfn),  cam-pes 'trine  (-trYn),  a.  = 

campestral. 

camp'flght  (ktlmp'fTt').  n.  [Cf. 
Camp  a  contest  ]  O.  Eng.  Law. 
Trial  by  battle, 
camp  flux  Dysentery. 
cam7 phe-none  ( kfltn'ff-nfin).  n. 
Chem.  A  crystalline  unsntu- 
rated  ketone,  CwHuO,  obtained 
indirectly  from  camphor, 
cam'phl  lene  (-len),  n.  Chem. 
One  of  the  camphenes. 
cam'phire  ikfim'fTr).  Obs,  or 
dial.  vnr.  of  camphor. 
cam 'pho  gen  i-fo-jen),  n.  [cam- 
jdtor -h -gen.]  —  CYMENE. 
cam'phoid  ( k&m'foid).  n.  [cam¬ 
phor  4-  -of*/. J  Pharm.  A  solu¬ 
tion  of  pyroxylin  in  an  alcoholic 
solution  of  camphor,  used  as  a 
substitute  for  collodion, 
cam'phol  (kfim'fol;  -f51),  n. 
Chem.  =  BORNEOfc. 
cam'pho-len'icfk&m'ffi-lPn'Tk), 
a  Chem.  Designating  either 
of  two  (distinguished  as  a  and 
/3)  isomeric,  unsaturated  acids. 


C'HirCO>H, obtained  indirectly 
from  the  oxime  of  camphor, 
cam'pho-lide  ( kfim'ffi-lld ;  -1  Yd ), 
n.  Org.  Chem.  A  crystalline 
solid,  CioHnOj,  obtained  by  re¬ 
ducing  camphoric  anhydride, 
cam'phor  (k&m'fPr),  V.  t.  To 
enmphorate.  Rare. 
cam'phor-ate,  a.  Camphorated. 
Obs.  or  R.  [  tree.  I 

camphor  laurel  The  camphor  | 
camphor  oil.  See  oil.  Table  J. 
cam'phor-ous  (-mb),  a.  Cam- 
phoraeeous. 

cam  phor-phor'one,  n.  Chem. 
St-e  PHORON  l  |  Table  /  I 

camphorwood  oil.  See  oil, | 
cam'phor-y  (k&m'fer-T),  a 
Cnmphornceous. 
cam'phy-lene  (k&m'fY-len),  n. 
Com.  Naphthalene. 

||  cam-pi'lan  ( k  ii  m-p  e'lii  n  ; 
Angl.  cam'pP-lan),  n.  [Tap.] 
A  two-handed,  strnight-edgea 
sword  used  by  the  Moros.  It 
has  a  blade  wide  at  the  tip. 
cam-pim'e-ter(kftm-pTm''P-tPr), 
n.  [I,,  campus  field  -f  -meter.] 


Psychol.  An  instrument  for 
testing  and  measuring  discrimi- 
nntion  of  space  and  color  in  in¬ 
direct  vision,  consisting  of  an 
adjustable  sheet  of  cardboard, 
with  scale,  an  eye  rest,  etc. — 
cam-pim'e  try  ( -trY ),  n.  —  cam  - 
pi-met'rl-cal  (kftm'pt-mPt'rT- 

K'>  1  ).  n. 

cam 'pine  (kflm'ptn  ;  -pin),  a. 
Campestral. 

cam'pi-on  +  ciiamuion. 

||  cam-pit'  (kiim-pet'),  n.  [Tag.] 
A  knife.  Phil.  I. 
cam'ple  (kflm'p’l),  v.  t.  [Freq. 
of  camji  to  fight  ]  To  scold  ; 
answer  angrily  or  pertly  :  wran¬ 
gle.  Obs.  or  Scot,  tf  Dial.  Eng. 
camp'mas  ter,  n.  An  ancient 
military  officer  corresponding  to 
a  colonel. 

campmaster  general.  A  field 

marshal  Obs.  esc.  Hist. 
cam'po  ( Pg.  kam'pdb).  Var. 
of  CAMPOO. 

cam'pong.  Var.  of  rampono. 
cam-pooMkftm-p5o'),n.  [Hind. 
kampu ,  fr.  Pg.  campo.]  A  camp 


ale,  senate,  care,  am,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofd ;  eve,  event,  6nd,  recent,  maker ;  Ice,  Ill ;  old,  obey,  orb,  5dd,  sftft,  connect ;  use,  unite,  urn,  up,  circus,  menu  ; 
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ffcam'PO  san'to  (kam'pS  siin'to).  [It.]  Lit.,  holy  field ;  — 
applied  esp.  [caj>.]  to  the  cemetery  near  the  cathedral  in 
Pisa,  to  which  earth  was  brought  in  the  Middle  Ages  from 
Aceldama.  Hence,  a  cemetery;  as, the  campo  saute  of  Genoa, 
camp  stool.  A  light  stool  or  chair,  without  a  back,  that 
can  be  folded  up  compactly, 
camp'to- drome  (kamp'to-drom),  a.  [Gr.  *a/u- 
7tto5  flexible  -f-  -drome.']  Bot.  Having  a  bent 
course ;  —  said  of  a  form  of  leaf  venation  in 
which  the  secondary  veins  curve  forward  be¬ 
fore  reaching  the  margin  of  the  leaf,  anasto¬ 
mosing  in  arches,  as  in  Magnolia. 

Camp  to  lae'mus  (-le'intts),  n.  [NL. ;  Gr.  Kap- 
7tto5  flexible  Aaiyos  throat.]  Zool.  The 
genus  of  ducks  consisting  of  the  recently  ex¬ 
terminated  Labrador  duck  (which  see). 
uamp'ton-lte(kSmp'twn-it),  n.  [From  Camp-  Camptodrome 
ton,  N.  H.]  Petrog.  A  dark  porphyritic  di-  Venation, 
orite  occurring  in  dikes.  It  somewhat  resembles  basalt. 
Camp  tO  SO'rtlS  (-to-so'rfis),  n.  [NL.;  Ka/Ltirros  flexible  -f- 
aojpos  a  heap.  See  sorus.]  Bot.  A  genus  of  polypodia- 
ceous  ferns  known  as  walking  leaves  or 
walking  ferns ,  from  their  forming  new 
plants  by  rooting  at  the  elongated  apex  of 
the  lanceolate  frond.  There  are  only  two 
species,  one  ( C .  rhizophyllus )  of  the  east¬ 
ern  United  States,  one  of  eastern  Asia, 
cam'pus  (kXm'p&s),  n.  [L.,  a  field.] 

1.  Rom.  Antiq.  An  open  space  or  field,  as 
for  martial  exercises,  public  shows,  etc. 

2.  The  principal  grounds  of  a  college  or, 
school  between  the  buildings  or  within ' 
the  main  inclosure.  U.  S. 

II  Cam'pus  Mar'ti  us(mar'shT-ws).  [L.]  The 
field  of  Mars;  — a  grassy  plain  along  the 
east  bank  of  the  Tiber  in  ancient  Rome, 
used  for  elections,  military  drill,  games,  Camptosorus  (C. 
etc. ;  hence,  a  place  for  action  or  contest,  rhizophyllus). 
cam'py  lite  [kSm'pT-lit),  n.  [Gr.  KapnbKoq  bent.]  Min. 
A  variety  of  mimetite  occurring  in  curved  forms  of  a  yel¬ 
low  or  brownish  color. 

cam  py-lot'ro  pous  (-15t'ro-pMs),a.  [Gr.  Ka/ATrvAos  curved 
-f-  - tropous .]  Bot.  Having  the  nucellus  and 
its  integuments  so  curved  that  the  apex  is 
brought  near  the  base  ;  —  said  of  an  ovule  or 
seed  like  that  of  the  Chenopodiales. 
cam  shaft,  or  camshaft,  n.  Mach.  A  shaft 
on  which  a  cam  is  secured  or  of  which  a  cam 
forms  an  integral  part.  n  , 

cam'US,  cam'use  (kim'&s),  a.  [F.  camus  ] pouV^eedof 
flat-nosed,  fr.  Celtic  cam  crooked  ;  cf.  L.  Chickweed  in 
earn mt*,  cam mt'm.s,  crooked.]  Ohs.  Short  and  section.  En- 
flat  or  concave  ; — said  of  the  nose.  Also,  larged, 
having  such  a  nose;  pug-nosed  ;  —  said  of  persons.  —  n.  A 
person  or  animal  with  such  a  nose, 
cam  wheel.  A  wheel  set  or  shaped  so  that  it  acts  as  a  cam. 
cam'wood  (kSm'wdod'),  n .  [Berh.  fr.  a  native  name,  or 
short  for  Campeachg  wood.]  The  hard  wood  of  an  African 
fabaceous  tree  ( Baphia  nitida )  used  as  a  dyewood.  It  is  one 
of  the  more  important  insoluble  redwoods.  See  barwood. 
can  (kXn).  An  early  northern  var.  of  gan,  pret.  of  gin  ;  — 
chiefly  used,  like  gan ,  to  form  compound  preterits,  and 
much  affected  by  Spenser  and  other  archaists.  In  igno¬ 
rance  of  the  fact  that  can  is  a  preterit,  it  has  been  asso¬ 
ciated  with  can,  to  be  able,  so  that  erroneous  preterits, 
couth ,  coxid ,  could ,  equiv.  to  did ,  came  to  be  formed. 

With  gentle  words  he  can  her  fairly  greet.  Spenser. 
can.  v.  t.  <Sc  i. ;  pres,  sing.,  1st  <5c  3d  pers.  can,  2d  canst 
(kSnst),  pi.  can  ;  pret.  could  (kdbd).  Can,  inf.,  is  obs.  ex¬ 
cept  Scot,  or  dial.,  and  the  participles  are  now  lacking  in 
standard  English.  .  [ME.  cunnen,  connen  (1st  sing.  pres.  I 
can),  to  know,  know  how,  be  able,  AS.  cunnan ,  1st  sing.  pres. 
ic  cann  or  can,  pi.  cunnon,  1st  sing.  imp.  cti&e  (for  cunSe), 
p.p.  cut!  (for  cuntS) ;  akin  to  OS.  kunnan,  D.  kunnen ,  OHG. 
chunrtan ,  G.  konnen ,  Icel.  kunna ,  Goth,  kunnan ,  and  to  E. 
ken  to  know.  The  present  I  can  (AS.  ic  cann)  was  orig.  a 
pret.,  meaning  I  have  known  or  learned ,  and  hence  I  know, 
know  how.  See  ken,  know;  cf.  con,  cunning,  uncouth.] 

1.  To  know;  understand.  Obs.  or,  as  v.  i.,  Archaic. 

I  can  rimes  of  Robin  Hood.  Piers  Plowman. 

2.  As  an  auxiliary  verb  followed  by  an  infinitive  without  to: 
a  To  know  how  ;  to  be  mentally  able;  hence,  in  present  use, 
to  be  able,  either  physically  or  mentally ;  as,  I  can  go,  but 
do  not  wish  to.  b  Expressing  a  contingency  that  may  be 
possible  :  May  perhaps  ;  as,  do  you  think  he  can  yet  be  liv¬ 
ing  ?  c  Expressing  possibility :  To  be  allowed  or  made 
able  by  circumstances  ;  may  ;  may  be  able. 

Here  I  can  sit  alone,  unseen  of  any.  _  .  Shak. 

d  In  the  pret.  subjunctive ,  expressing  a  wish  or  inclination 
in  a  conditional  form. 

O,  could  I  flow  like  thee  [the  Thames].  Denham. 

3.  As  an  independent  verb,  or  elliptically,  with  do,  make, 
etc.,  understood,  or  with  verb  to  be  supplied  from  the  con¬ 
text  :  To  be  able  to  do,  make,  accomplish,  etc. 

The  will  of  Him  who  all  things  can.  Milton. 

Until  all  is  said  that  words  can.  Emerson. 

Syn.  —  Can  but,  cannot  but  are  frequently  confused. 


Can  but  is  equivalent  to  can  only ;  as,  I  can  but  speak; 
there  is  nothing  I  can  do.  Cannot  but  is  equivalent  to 
cannot  help,  ana  often  expresses  moral  necessity  or  con¬ 
straint  ;  as,  “  We  cannot  but  speak  ”  (Acts  iv.  20).  See  may. 
to  can  skill  of  or  in,  to  be  skilled  in.  Obs. 

can  (k£n),  n.  [ME.  &  AS.  canne  ;  akin  to  D.  kan,  G.  kanne, 
OHG.  channa,  Sw.  kanna,  Dan.  kande.]  1.  A  drinking 
cup  ;  a  vessel  for  holding  liquids.  Shak. 

2.  A  vessel  or  case  of  tinned  iron  or  of  sheet  metal,  of  va¬ 
rious  forms  ;  as,  a  can  of  tomatoes  ;  an  oil  can  ;  a  milk  can. 
Also,  U.  S.,  a  glass  or  earthenware  jar  used  in  preserving 
food.  A  can  may  be  a  cylinder  open  at  the  top,  as  for  re¬ 
ceiving  the  sliver  from  a  carding  machine,  or  with  a  re¬ 
movable  cover  or  stopper,  as  for  holding  tea,  spices,  milk, 
oysters,  etc.,  or  with  handle  and  spout,  as  for  holding  oil, 
or  hermetically  sealed,  as  for  preserving  meats,  fruits,  etc. 
The  use  of  can  for  the  tin  vessels  (generally  called  tins  in 
British  usage)  used  in  preserving  food  is  chiefly  U.  S. 

3.  Mach.  A  cylinder,  as  one  of  hollow  iron  heated  with 
steam,  over  which  cloth  is  passed  to  be  dried. 

can,  v.  t.  /  canned  (k5nd);  can'ning.  To  put  in  a  can  or  cans; 
to  preserve  by  putting  in  sealed  cans  ;  to  tin.  Chiefly  U.  S. 

Ca  naan  (ka'ndn),  n.  [L.  Chanaan,  Gr.  Xauaap,  Heb. 
Kna'an.]  1.  Anc.Veog.  A  country  or  region  correspond¬ 
ing  vaguely  to  modern  Palestine.  It,  esp.  the  part  west  of 
the  Jordan  River,  was  the  Land  of  Promise  of  the  Israelites. 
2.  Fig.:  Land  of  promise  ;  heaven, —  as  being  reached  after 
crossing  the  Jordan  of  death. 

Ca'naan  lte  (-It),  n.  1.  Bib.  A  descendant  of  Canaan,  the 
son  of  Ham,  and  grandson  of  Noah.  Gen.  x. 

2.  A  member  of  oue  of  the  pre-Hebrew  races  or  peoples 
occupying  Palestine  In  the  Old  Testament  the  term  at  times  is 
apparently  restricted  to  the  race  which  the  Hebrews  found  pre¬ 
dominant  in  Palestine,  hut  sometimes  is  extended  to  various 
Palestinian  peoples,  and  even  to  the  Phoenicians.  The  Cnnaiin- 
ites  proper  were  an  Aranuean  people  closely  related  to  both  He¬ 
brew  and  Phcrnician.  They  were  more  civilized  than  the  Hebrews 
and  dwelt  in  small  independent  cities,  each  with  its  separate  Baal 
cult.  They  were  preceded  in  Palestine  by  the  Amorites,  and  pos¬ 
sibly  by  other  non-Semitic  peoples.  See  Semitic  ;  ct.  Amokite, 
Hittite,  Philistine. 

Ca'naan  it  ish  (-It'Tsh),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  Canaan  or 
the  Canaanites,  or  like  a  Canaanite. 

ca  na'da  (ka-na'dii),  n.  [Pg.]  A  Portuguese  liquid  meas¬ 
ure  varying  somew  hat  with  the  locality.  See  measure. 

j|  ca  na'da  (ka-nya'da  ;  140),  n.  [Sp.]  A  small  canon  ;  a 
glen;  also,  an  open  valley.  Local ,  Western  U.S. 

Can'a  da  (k5n'd-dd),  n.  A  region  of  North  America. 
Canada  balsam,  the  turpentine  yielded  by  the  balsam  fir. 
and  obtained  by  breaking  the  vesicles  upon  the  trunk  and 
branches.  It  is  a  yellowish,  viscid  liquid,  solidifying  in 
time  to  a  transparent  mass,  and  is  much  used  as  a  trans¬ 
parent  cement,  esp.  in  microscopy.  —  C.  blue  grass,  w'ire 
grass.  —  C.  crookneck,  a  winter  crookneck  squash,  one  of  the 
varieties  of  Cucurbita  moschata 
closely  resembling  the  cushaw. 

See  Cucurbita,  cushaw'.  — C.  flea- 
babe,  the  horseweed.  —  C.  fly,  An¬ 
gling,  an  artificial  fly  with  the 
wings  light  brown  mottled,  the 
body  red  worsted  wound  with 
gold  tinsel,  the  tail  red  worsted, 
and  the  legs  brown  hackle.  — C. 
goose,  the  common  wild  goose 
(Branta  canadensis)  of  North 
America.  See  goose.  —  C.  grouse, 
a  grouse  (Canachites  canadensis) 
of  the  forests  of  northern  North  Canada  Crookneck. 
America,  chiefly  north  of  the  United  States.  The  plumage 
is  extensively  barred  with  black,  the  adult  male  being 
nearly  black helow.  —  C.  hemp.  =  Canadian  hemp.  —  C.  Jay, 
a  jay  (Perisoreus  canadensis)  having  gray  and  sooty  plum¬ 
age  and  no  crest,  widely  distributed  in  northern  North 
America,  and  ranging  southward  in  the  Rocky  Mountains. 
It  is  represented  by  several  subspecies  in  different  parts  of 
its  range.  This  species  is  noted  for  its  boldness  in  stealing 
provisions  from  hunters’  camps,  and  for  consorting  with 
the  moose,  and  is  called  also  moose  bird  and  whisky  pack.  — 
C.  lily,  the  meadow'  lily  of  the  eastern  United  States  (Lilium 
canadense).  —  C.  lynx.  See  lynx.  —  C.  mint,  a  common  wild 
American  mint  (Mentha  canadensis)  with  whorled  flowers 
in  the  upper  axils.—  C.  nettle,  the  wood  nettle  (  Urticas/rum 
divaricatum).  —  C.  pea,  the  blue  vetch.  —  C.  pitch,  the  resin¬ 
ous  exudation  of  the  hemlock  spruce  ;  hemlock  pitch.  —  C. 
plum,  a  native  plum  of  the  northeastern  United  States  and 
Canada  (Prunus  nigj-a),  with  oblong  orange-red  fruit.  It 
has  given  rise  to  several  cultivated  varieties,  as  the  Cheney. 

—  C.  porcupine.  See  porcupine.  —  C.  potato,  the  Jerusalem 
artichoke.  —  C.  rice.  =  wild  rice.  —  C.  robin,  the  cedar  bird. 

—  C.  root,  butterfly  weed.  —  C.  snakeroot,  the  wild  ginger.  — 
C.  sweet  gale,  the  sweet  fern.  —  C.  tea,  the  checkerberry. — 
C.  thistle,  a  European  thistle  (Carduus  arrensis)  natural¬ 
ized  in  the  United  States  and  Canada,  where  it  is  a  perni¬ 
cious  weed.  The  heads  of  purple  flowers  are  smaller  than 
those  of  the  native  thistles.  —  C.  turpentine,  Canada  balsam. 

Ca-na'di-an  (kd-na'dT-an),  a.  1.  Of  or  pertaining  to 
Canada  or  its  people. 

2.  Biogeog.  Pertaining  to  or  designating  a  zone  extend¬ 
ing  across  North  America,  including  parts  of  the  northern 
tier  of  States  and  of  Canada  and  certain  mountain  slopes 
and  summits  farther  south.  It  comprises  the  southern 
part  of  the  coniferous  forest  region  between  the  Hudsonian 
and  Transition  zones.  Cf.  Boreal. 

3.  Geol.  Pert,  to  or  denoting  the  earliest  major  subdivision 


of  the  Ordovician  (Lower  Silurian)  in  America.  See  geol- 
OGY. 

Canadian  bur,  the  Jerusalem  artichoke.  —  C.  hemlock.  See 
hemlock.  — C.  hemp,  a  common  North  American  apocyna- 
ceous  plant  (Apocynum  cannab in um).  It  has  clusters  of 
greenish  white  flowers  and  long  linear  pods.  The  stems 
yield  a  fine  soft  bast  fiber.  Root  and  plant  are  both  called 
also  amyroot.  —  C.  holly,  the  mountain  holly.  —  C.  red  pine.  = 
red  pine.  —  C.  tea,  the  wmtergreen,  or  checkerberry.  U.  S. 
Ca-na'di-an  (ka-na'di-ap),  n.  A  native  or  inhabitant  of 
Canada. 

can'a-dol  (k£n'd-dol ;  -d51),  7i.  [Term  applied  by  Vohl  to 
that  part  of  the  hydrocarbon  of  Canadian  petroleum  that 
boils  at  G0°.]  A  petroleum  product  identical  with,  or 
somewhat  more  volatile  than,  gasoline.  It  is  used  for  ex¬ 
tracting  oils,  etc.,  and  in  medicine  as  a  local  anaesthetic, 
ca  nai'gre  (kd-n3'ger),  n.  [Mex.  Sp.]  A  large  native  dock 
(Rumex  hymenosepalus)  of  the  southwestern  United  States 
and  northern  Mexico,  with  a  root  rich  in  tannic  acid, 
ca  naille'  (kd-nal' ;  Fr.  ka/na'y’ ;  277),  n.  [F.  canaille 
(cf.  It.  canaglia ),  prop,  and  orig.  a  pack  of  dogs.  fr.  L. 
canis  dog.]  1.  The  low'est  class  of  people  ;  the  rabble. 

There  stand  the  whole  gypsy  canaille  squinting  at  me  with 
their  filmy  eyes.  Borrow. 

2.  (pron .  kd-nal' ;  kSn'al)  Shorts  or  inferior  flour.  Canada. 
ca  nal'  (kd-nSK),  n.  [F.  canal,  from  L.  cajialis  canal,  chan¬ 
nel  :  cf.  D.  kanaal,  fr.  the  French.  Cf.  channel,  kennel 
gutter.]  1.  A  pipe  or  tube,  as  for  conveying  liquids.  Obs. 

2  Anal.  &  Zool.  A  duct;  a  tubular  passage  or  channel, 
either  in  bone,  as  the  Haversian  canals ,  or  formed  by  soft  tis¬ 
sues,  as  the  alimentary  canal,  inguinal  canal,  etc.  In  Zool., 
esp.,  a  groove  in  the  mouth  of  the  shell  ot  many  marine 
gastropods,  esp.  carnivorous  forms,  often  prolonged  into  a 
prominent  beak,  serving  to  receive  the  siphon. 

3  A  watercourse ;  a  channel.  Obs.,  except,  Physical 
Geog.,  a  long  and  relatively  narrow  arm  of  the  sea,  ap¬ 
proximately  uniform  in  width  ;  —  used  chiefly  in  proper 
names  ;  as,  Portland  CanaC;  Lynn  Canal. 

4  An  artificial  channel  filled  with  water,  designed  for 
navigation,  for  irrigating  land,  etc. ;  as,  the  Erie  Canal. 

6  Any  of  various  faint,  narrow,  seasonal  markings  on  the 
planet  Mars.  They  are  thought  by  many  astronomers  to 
be  due  to  vegetation.  A  few  similar  markings  on  the 
moon  are  sometimes  called  canals. 

6.  A  means  of  communication  ;  a  channel.  Obs.  Smollett. 
7-  Arch.  A  groove  or  channel,  as  of  a  corona, 
canal  of  Hunter.  Anat.  =  Hunter’s  canal.  —  c.  of  Wirsung 
(ver'zoong)  [after  J.  G.  Wirsung,  German  anatomist], 
Anat.,  the  pancreatic  duct. 

ca  nal',  v.  t .;  ca-nalled'  or  ca-naled'  (kd-nSld');  ca-nal'- 
ling  or  ca-nal'ing.  To  construct  a  canal  through  or  across  ; 
to  provide  with  canals.  Emerson. 

canal  boat.  A  boat  for  use  on  a  canal,  esp.  one  with  bluff 
nearly  vertical  bow  and  stern,  giving  it  large  freight  capac¬ 
ity,  and  draw  n  by  horses  walking  on  the  towpath,  by  over¬ 
head  electric  trolleys,  or  by  other  motive  power. 
can'a-lic'U-lar  (kan'd-ltk'u-ldr),  a.  Anat.  &  Zool.  Pertain¬ 
ing  to,  like,  or  provided  with,  a  canaliculus  or  canaliculi. 
can  a-lic'u  late  (,-lat)  J  a.  [L.  canaliculatus  chan- 
can  a  lic'U  lat  ed  (  lat/Sd)  (  neled.]  Having  one  or  more 
channels  or  grooves,  as  the  leafstalks  of  most  palms, 
can  a-Iic'U  lus  (-1ms),  n. ;  pi.  -li  (-li).  [L.,  dim.  of  canalis 

channel.  See  canal.]  Lit.,  a  small  groove  or  channel; 
Anat.  it-  Zool.,  a  minute  canal,  esp.  in  bone.  See  bone. 
ca-nal'l-form  (kd-nSl'T-f6rm),  a.  Like  a  canal, 
ca  nal  i-za'tion  (kd-nai'T-za'shan ;  kan'd-ll-za'shwn),  n. 

1.  Act  of  canalizing ;  construction  or  formation  of  canals. 

2.  Med.  A  method  of  draining  wounds  by  the  formation 
of  canals,  without  insertion  of  tubes. 

3.  A  system  of  canals  or  conduits;  specif.,  a  system  of  con¬ 
ductors  for  conveying  or  distributing  gas,  electricity,  water, 
steam,  etc. ;  also,  the  conveyance  or  distribution  itself. 

ca-nal'ize  (kri-n51'iz;  k5n'd-llz),  v.  t.;  ca-nal'ized  (-izd) ; 
ca-nal'iz-ing  (-Iz-Tng).  To  provide  with  canals ;  to  construct 
a  canal  through  or  across  ;  to  make  into  or  like  a  canal ;  spe¬ 
cif.,  to  render  navigable,  or  improve  the  navigation  of,  by 
constructing  canals  or  canal  works;  as,  a  canalized  river, 
ca-nal'ler  (kd-nSl'er),  n.  Also  ca  nal'er.  One  who 
works  on  a  canal  boat ;  also,  a  canal  boat, 
ca-nal'ling,  vb.  n.  Also  ca  nal'ing.  Canal  construction 
or  work  ;  also,  traveling  or  commerce  by  canal ;  canal  traffic, 
canal  rays.  Physics  &■  Chem.  Rays  produced  when  a  dis¬ 
charge  is  passed  through  a  vacuum  tube  having  a  perfo¬ 
rated  cathode.  They  consist  of  positive  ions,  analogous  to 
the  alpha  rays,  and  are  observed  to  pass  through  the  holes 
of  the  cathode,  away  from  the  anode. 

Ca  nan'gi  um  (kd-n5n'jT-Min),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Malay  kenan- 
ga.]  Bot.  A  small  genus  of  Malayan  annonaceous  trees 
having  siffiple  alternate  leaves,  fragrant  flow'ers  with  linear 
sepals  and  petals,  and  fruit  consisting  of  about  12  carpels. 
C.  odoratum  is  the  ylang-ylang  tree. 

II  ca  na'p6'  (ka-'nii/pa'),  n.  [F.,  orig.  a  couch  with  mos¬ 
quito  curtains.  See  canopy.]  1.  A  sofa  or  divan. 

2  Cookery.  A  slice  or  piece  of  bread  fried  in  butter  or 
oil,  on  which  anchovies,  mushrooms,  etc.,  are  served. 

II  ca  na'pe'  con/fi'dent'  (kQN'fe'daN'),  a  sofa  having  a  seat  at 
each  end  at  right  angles  to  the  main  sea.ts. 


of  soldiers  ;  specif.,  formerly, 
one  of  the  partly  disciplined 
brigades  under  European  com¬ 
manders  in  the  Mahratta  serv¬ 
ice.  Anylo-lnd.  Yule. 

Cam  po-phag'l-d®  (k  SirUp  ft- 
f&j'T-de),  etc.  Vara,  of  Cam- 
pefhacio.e,  etc. 
camp  seat  A  camp  stool, 
camp  sheathing.  Var.  ofcAMP- 

SHEDDINO. 

camp 'shed',  v.  t.  To  provide 
with  campshedding.  Loral, Ena. 
camp 'shed7  ding,  camp'sheet- 
lng.  n.  Carnp8hot  collectively. 
Local.  Eng. 

camp'sho.  +  camshoch.  Scot. 

campshooting,  campshuting, 
campshutting.  Vars.  of  camp- 

SHEDDINC. 

camp'shot7  (kfimp'shSt'),  n. 
[Cf.  I),  kamp  a  piece  of  ground 
+  schot  partition,  boarding.]  A 
facing  of  piles  and  planking 
used  to  protect  or  keep  up  the 
side  of  a  hank.  Local ,  Eng. 
camp'als,  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  Kap- 
'1'if  a  bending.]  Med.  a  Any  ab¬ 
normal  curvature,  as  of  a  limb, 
b  Forcible  bending  of  a  hone  or 


cartilage  without  breaking. 

campt.  Camped.  Ref.  Sp. 
camp'to-nase  (kftinp'tC-naz7), 
n.  See  petrography. 
camp-tot rro-pal  (k&mp-tOt'rft- 
pfll),  a.  [Gr.  Ka.pnTo<i  flexible 
-f  - fropat .]  Campvlotropous. 
cam  pu-lit'ro-pal  <‘kam/pfi-lTt/’- 
r0-p«l).  a.  Campvlotropous. 
cam  pu-lit'ro-pous  (-ptls).  Var. 

of  CA  M  I’Y  LOTROI'OUS. 

camp'ward  (kftmp'wfrd), 
camp'waid8  (-w?rdz),  adv. 
Toward  camp. 

cam'py-lo-drome/  (kam'pY-16- 
drSrn'),  a.  [Gr.  k  a  pirv  \o  s 
curved  -+-  -drome.]  Aerodrome, 
cam  py-lom'e-ter  (-lOm'S-tPr), 
n.  IGr.  Kitpirv\o<;  curved  -+- 
-meter.]  An  instrument  for 
taking  direct  actual  measure¬ 
ments  of  straight  or  curved  lines 
from  scale  drawings, 
cam  py-lo-sper'mouB  Glft-spflr'- 
mus),  a.  [Gr.  Kaynv\o<;  curved 
+  -spermoufi.]  Bot.  Having 
seeds  grooved  lengthwise  on  the 
inner  face,  as  sweet  cicely, 
cam  py  lot'ro-pal  (-lbt'ru-prtl), 
a.  Bot.  Campylotropous. 


cam'rel.  Dial.  var.  of  cambrel. 

camric.  ^  cambric. 
cam-sha'chle  (kam-sha'K’l),  v. 
t.  [ cam  crooked  -f  E.  dial. 
shachte ,  shach ,  to  distort.]  To 
crook  ;  distort.  Scot. 
cam'shelT.  Cuttle  bone.  Ork¬ 
ney  Sr  Shetland  /six. 
cam'shoch  (kdm'shfiK  ;  kiim'- 
Bho),  a.  [Cf.  camsiiachle.] 
Scot.  1.  Crooked  ;  distorted. 

2.  Ill-tempered  ;  perverse: cross, 
cam  squeezer.  See  squeezer. 
cam-stair 'ie,  cam-stair'y.  Vars. 
of  camsteaky.  Scot.  [Sco£.| 
cam'stane  .  Var.of  camstone. | 
cam-stear'y.  cam-steer'y  ( krfm- 
star'T),  a.  Perverse  ;  stubborn; 
refractory  ;  willful.  Scot. 
cam'sfcone  (kfim'stdn),  n.  Scot. 

1.  A  kind  of  limestone  contain¬ 
ing  much  clay.  (hearths,  etc.  | 

2.  Pipe  clay,  used  to  whiten | 
cam-strar'y  Var.  of  ca  m- 
steary.  Scot. 

Ca-mu'el  (kdt-mfl'gl).  D.  Bib. 
ca  mu-ning'  (ka'mdh-neng'),  n. 
[Tag.]  A  tropical  Asiatic  ruta- 
ceous  tree  (Mnrra.ya  exotica), 
or  its  very  hard  wood.  Phil.  /. 
cam'us  f  camis. 


camused,  u.  Made  camus  |  also, 

having  a  camus  nose.  Obs. 
can.  +  khan. 

can,  n.-  Knowledge  ;  skill  ;  abil¬ 
ity  ;  cleverness.  Scot. 

Can.,  or  can.  Abbr.  Canada  ; 
Canadian  ;  canon  ;  canto  ;  can¬ 
toris.  [.EAN.  | 

Ca  naan-ae'an.  Var.  of  Canan-| 
Ca'naan-lte  (ka'nan-Tt),  n.  = 
Canan.ean.  Matt.  x.  4  (A.  V.) 
Ca'naan-it  ess  (ka'ndn-Tt'cs),  n. 
A  woman  of  Canaan. 

Ca  naan  it'ic  (-It'Yk),  a.  Ca- 
nannitish. 

can/a-bo'ta.  The  cow  shark, 
can'a-by.  -f*  canopy. 

Can'a-ce  (kfin'd-se),«.  [L.  ;  Gr. 
Kava.K-q.jClass.Myth.  Daughter 
of  /Eolus,  who  was  beloved  by 
Poseidon  and  who  committed  in¬ 
cest  with  her  brother  Macareus. 
Can'a-cee,  Can'a-ce  (kin'd-se), 
n.  See  C a m  h i  n  sk a  n . 
can'a-dare'  (k&n'd-darO.n.  See 
petrography,  [trograph  y.I 
can'a-dase7  (-daz').n.  See  pk-| 
can'a-dine  (kttn'd-dYn  ;  -den), 
n.  Chem.  A  crystalline  alka¬ 
loid,  C2oH2,04N;  found  in  the 


root  of  Hydrastis  canadensis 

and  closely  related  to  berberine. 

ca'na  dul'ce  (ka'nii  dool'sa  ; 

.%).  [Sp.  cafia  dulce  6Ugar 
cane.]  a  Sugar  cane.  Sp.  b  A 
Mexican  rosaceous  plant  (Lica- 
nia  arborea ) ;  also,  its  seeds, 
which  yield  an  oil  used  in  soap 
making. 

II  ca'na-fis'tu-la  (kan'vii-fes'- 
too-lii  :  kfin'd-fYs'tfl-]d),  n. 
Also  ca^a-fis'tu-lo.  cana-fis'to- 
lo.  [Sp.  cafia  cane,  reed  +  fistula 
tube,  pipe.]  The  drumstick 
tree  (Cassia  fistula) ;  ulso,  its 
pods,  used  as  a  purgative. 
can'a-Jong'  (k&n'd-jbng'),  m. 
[Native  name.]  The  ice  plant 
Mesembryanthem  u  m  sequx  late- 
rale:  also,  its  fruit,  known  as 
pigface.  Australasia. 
can'a-kin  (kftn'a-kYn).  Var.  of 
cannikin.  Shak. 

ca-nal'age  (kd-nai'flj),  n.  See 
-age.  Rare.  [cell.| 

canal  cell.  =neck  canalI 
can'al  coal  (kfin'dl).  Var.  of 
CANN  EL  COAL. 

ca-nald'.  Canalled.  Re.f.  Sp. 
ca-na'le  (ka-nii'la),  n. ;  pi.  ca- 
nali  (-15).  [It]  A  water  chan¬ 


nel  ;  canal  ;  —  applied  esp.  to 

the  principal  water  streets  of 
Venice.  Cf.  Rio. 
ca-nal'er.  Var.  of  canai.ler 
can  a-lif'er-ous  (kftn'd-lYf'Sr- 
us),  «.  [L.  canalis  canal  +  -fer- 
ous.l  Having  a  canal  ;  having 
small  grooves  or  furrows. 

||  ca-na'lis  (kd-na'lls),  n.  [L.] 
Anat.  Sr  Zool.  Canal  ;  as  :  ca- 
na'lis  re-u'ni-ena  (rf-u'nY-Cnz) 
[NL.],  the  passage  connecting 
the  cochlea  with  the  sacculus. 
canal  lock  See  lock. 
ci'iia-mo(ka'nya-m5),  n.  [Sp.] 
A  coarse  cloth  woven  from  the 
hemp  or  abaca  fiber.  Phil.  I. 
Ca  na-nae'an  (kaqid-ne'rfn),  n. 
[From  an  Aramaicword  signify¬ 
ing  zeal.]  A  member  of  a  Jew¬ 
ish  sect  which  bitterly  opposed 
the  Roman  domination  of  Pales¬ 
tine:  a  Zealot.  Matt.  Xj  4  (R.  V.). 
Can  a-ne'us  (k&n'a-ne'us).  D. 
Bib. 

Ca-nan'ga  (kd-n&q'ga),  n. 
[NL.]  Syn.  of  Canangium. 
cananga  oil.  See  oil,  7 'able  I. 
canape,  -pie,  -py.  ^  canopy. 
ca-nard',  v.  i.  To  circulate  like 
a  canard. 


food,  foot ;  out,  oil ;  chair  ;  go  ;  sing,  iijk  ;  ^feen,  thin  ;  nature,  verdure  (250) ;  k  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144) ;  boN ;  yet ;  zh  =  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Guidr- 
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CANDLE 


Cft-nard'  (kd-nard';  F.  kA'nar';  277),  n.  [F.,  properly,  a 
duck,  f  r.  cane  female  duck.  In  F.  vendre  un  canard  a  moitie 
formerly  meant  to  make  one  believe  something  impossible 
or  false.]  1.  An  extravagant  or  absurd  report  or  story  set 
afloat  to  delude  the  public  ;  a  fabricated  sensational  report 
or  statement,  as  by  a  newspaper  ;  a  hoax. 

2.  ( pron .  k&'nar')  Cookei'y.  A  duck.  Used  as  French. 
can'a  rin  (k£n'd-rTn),  n.  [ canary  -}-  -in.]  Chem.  A  yel¬ 
low  substance  prepared  by  treating  potassium  sulphocya- 
nate  with  bromine  or  chlorine.  It  is  probably  identical 
with  per8ulphocyanogen,  C3HN3S3,  and  is  used  as  a  pigment 
in  calico  printing,  and  as  a  mordant. 

Ca  na'ri-um  (kd-na'rT-wm),  n.  [NL.  See  kanari.]  Bot. 
A  large  genus  of  tropical  balsameaceous  trees,  having  com¬ 
pound  leaves,  panicled  trimerous  flowers,  and  triangular, 
drupaceous,  often  edible  fruits.  Most  species  yield  bal¬ 
samic  resins.  C.  indicum  is  the  Java  almond  ;  C.  strictum 
is  the  black^dammar  tree  of  India.  See  elemi. 
ca-na'ry  (-rT),  a.  [F.  Canarie ,  L.  Canaria  insula ,  one  of 
the  Canary  Islands,  said  to  be  so  called  from  its  large  dogs, 
f r.  canis  dog.]  1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Canary  Islands ; 
as,  canary  wine  ;  canary  birds. 

2.  Of  the  pale  yellowish  color  of  a  canary  bird. 

3.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  canary  bird. 

ca-na'ry,  n. ; pi.  -ries  (-rTz).  1.  An  antiquated  dance  sim¬ 
ilar  to  the  jig  but  somewhat  slower. 

Make  you  dance  canary 
With  sprightly  fire  and  motion.  Shak. 

2.  Wine  made  on  the  Canary  Islands,  similar  in  general 
character  to  Madeira ;  esp.,  a  sweet  wine  once  much  used 
in  England.  Vidonia ,  or  Tenerijfe,  made  on  the  island  of 
Tenerfffe,  is  a  variety  of  canary. 

3.  A  canary  bird.  Also  used  fig. 

4.  A  light  yellow  color,  like  that  of  a  canary  bird. 

6.  Short  for  canary  grass,  etc. 

6.  A  diamond  of  a  pale  yellow  color. 

ca-na'ry,  v.  i.  To  perform  the  canary  dance;  to  dance 
nimbly.  Obs.  Shak. 

canary  bird  1.  A  small  finch  ( Serinus  canaria)  native  of 
the  Canary  Islands,  the  Azores,  Madeira,  etc.,  now  the 
commonest  and  best-known  cage  bird  in  all  parts  of  the 
world.  It  was  brought  to  Europe  early  in  the  16th  century. 
In  its  wild  state  it  is  greenish  above  with  brown  streaks, 
and  yellowish  below,  but  many  artificial  breeds  differ  much 
from  the  wild  birds  in  size,  form,  and  color,  a  bright  yellow 
color  predominating  in  them.  The  canaries  raised  in  the 
Harz  Mountains  are  most  famous  for  their  song. 

2-  Any  of  various  small  birds  of  different  countries,  most 
of  which  are  so  called  because  they  are  largely  yellow  in 
color,  as  certain  American  warblers  of  the  genus  Den- 
droica ,  some  of  the  African  weaver  birds,  the  bush  canary 
(Afohua  ocnracephala )  of  New  Zealand,  etc. 

3.  A  jailbird  ;  a  convict.  Old  Thieves1  or  Australian  Slang. 
canary-bird  flower,  a  A  climbing  plant  ( Tropxolum  pere- 
qrinum)  with  canary-colored  flowers  of  peculiar  form. 
D  The  bird  plant  ( Heterotoma  l  obeli  aides). 
canary  grass,  a  The  Canary  Island  grass  Phalaris  cana¬ 
riensis ,  producing  the  seed  used  as  food  for  canary  birds. 
0  Any  species  of  Lepidium ,  or  peppergrass,  the  pods  of 
which  are  sometimes  fed  to  tame  birds. 

Canary  Island  date  palm.  A  date  palm  (Phoenix  canari- 
ensis)  indigenous  in  the  Canary  Islands.  It  is  larger  and 
more  graceful  than  the  common  date  palm, 
canary  laurel.  The  native  laurel  of  the  Canary  Islands 
( Laurus  canariensis). 

canary  moss  Either  of  the  parmeliaceous  lichens  Par - 
fnelia  per lata  and  Roccella  tinctoria.  See  archil. 
canary  nut.  The  fruit  of  any  tree  of  the  genus  Canarium. 
canary  parrot.  The  zebra  parakeet.  Australia. 
canary  seed.  The  seed  of  the  canary  grass,  used  as  food 
for  cage  birds. 

canary  stone.  A  yellow  species  of  carnelian. 
canary  vine.  =  canary-bird  flower. 
canary  weed  =  canary  moss. 

canary  wood,  a  The  beautiful  wood  of  the  lauraceous 
trees  Persea  indica  and  P.  canariensis,  of  Madeira  and  the 
Canary  Islands,  b  The  Indian  mulberry,  c  The  yellow 
wood  of  the  Australian  Eucalyptus  hemiphloia. 
ca  nas'ter  (ka-n5s'ter),  n.  [Sp.  canasta,  canastro ,  basket, 
fr.  L.  canistrum.  See  canister.]  A  tobacco  for  smoking 
made  of  the  dried  leaves,  coarsely  broken.  It  was  formerly 
imported  from  South  America  in  rush  baskets. 

Can'a-va'li  (kSn'ri-va'li),  n.  [NL.]  Bot.  A  genus  of  faba- 
ceous  twining  herbs  containing  several  species,  known  as 
Jack  beans,  of  wide  tropical  distribution.  They  have  long 
tough  pods  with  large  seeds  or  beans,  which  are  sometimes  used 
for  food  when  young,  but  more  often  to  adulterate  coffee, 
can'can  (kKn'kXn  ;  F.  kiiN'kaN'),  n.  [F.]  A  rollicking 
French  dance,  accompanied  by  indecorous  or  extravagant 
postures  and  gestures.  —  can'can-ing,  p.  a. 
can'cel  (kXn'dfl),  v.  t. ;  can'celed  (-s21d)  or  can'celled  ; 
can'cel-ing  or  can'cel-ling.  [F.  canceller ,  OF.  canceler , 
L.  cancellare  to  make  like  a  lattice,  to  strike  or  cross  out,  fr. 
cancel li  lattice,  crossbars,  dim.  of  cancer  lattice  ;  cf.  Gr. 
KiytcX latticed  gate.  Cf.  chancel.]  1.  To  cross  and  de¬ 
face,  as  the  lines  of  a  writing,  or  as  a  word  or  a  factor 
common  to  both  terms  of  a  fraction ;  to  mark  out  by  a 
cross  line  or  lines  ;  to  strike  out ;  to  blot  out  or  obliterate  ; 
specif.,  of  legal  documents,  to  annul,  or  make  void  or  in¬ 
valid,  by  such  marking,  or  (by  extension)  in  any  way. 

2.  To  annul  or  destroy  ;  to  revoke  or  recall. 

He  was  unwilling  to  cancel  the  interest  created  through  former 
secret  services,  by  being  refractory  on  this  occasion.  Scott. 

3.  To  neutralize  or  counterbalance  ;  to  compensate  for  ;  as, 
an  injustice  may  cancel  a  previous  kindness. 

4.  Print.  To  suppress  or  omit ;  to  dele,  as  matter  in  type. 


II  canard'  branchu'  (ka-'nar' 

brdN'shii').  [F.,  canard  duck 
4-  branchu  branched,  branch¬ 
ing.]  The  wood  duck.  Fr.  Amer. 
Can'a-reBe'.  Var.  of  K  a  narks e. 
ca-na'ry.  n.  Also  ca  na'ries.  A 
blunder  for  quandary  ;  —  used 
humorously.  Shak. 

canary  wine.  =  canary,  n .,  2. 
||  ca-naut' (ka-nOt'),  w.  [Hind. 
&  Per.  qandt ,  fr.  Ar.  q  an  ah  cane, 
backbone.]  Side  wall  of  a  tent  ; 
canvas  inclosure.  Anglo,  hid. 
Can'a-va'li-a  (kftn'd-va'lT-a),  n. 
[NL.]  Bot.  Syn.  of  Canavali. 
can  buoy.  See  buoy,  n. 
can  cart.  A  two-wheeled  cart 
supporting  n  large  can,  as  for 
milk,  on  its  axle, 
can'cel  a  ble.  can'cel-la-ble 
( kfln'sel-d-b’l),  a.  See  -able. 
can'ce-la'tion.  Cancellation. 
Ref.  Sp. 

car  'celd.  Canceled.  Ref.  Sp 

n'r' 


caa'cfd-la'ri-an  (kttn'se-la'rY- 


tfn),  a.  Also  can'cel-la 're-an. 
Of  or  pert,  to  a  chancellor.  R. 
can'cel  late  (kttn'se-lat),  r.  t. 
Rare.  1.  To  cancel  ;  strike  out. 
2.  To  confine  as  by  cancelli. 
can'cel-lier',  cancel-leer'.  Vara, 
of  canoe  leek. 
can'cel-ment.  n.  See-MENT. 
can'cer-dropa'.H.  Beech  drops,  a. 
can'cered  <  k&n'sPrd).  />.  a.  Af¬ 
fected  with  cancer.  Golf /smith. 
can'cer-in  (-Yn),  n.  Also  -ine. 
[L.  cancer  a  crab.]  An  artifi¬ 
cial  guano  made  from  crabs, 
can'cer-ism  f-Yz’m),  n.  Med. 
Tendency  to  develop  cancer, 
can'cer-ite  (-Tt),  n.  [L.  cancer 
a  crab.)  A  petrified  crab, 
cancer  Jalap.  The  nokeherry. 
canci-leer'  can  cil-leer',  -lier'. 
Vars.  of  CANCELEER. 

||  can  cio-ne'ro  (kan'thyG-na'- 
ro ;  138),  n.  [Sp.]  Span.  Lit. 
A  collection  of  songs  and  poems, 
usually  by  severalauthors. 


5.  To  inclose  or  shut  off  with  a  railing  or  lattice.  Obs. 
Syn.  — Blot  out,  obliterate,  efface,  expunge,  strike  out; 
annul,  abolish,  revoke,  abrogate,  repeal,  make  void,  do 
away,  set  aside.  See  erase,  abolish. 


canceled  figures,  Print.,  figures  cast  with  a  line  across  the 
face,  as  for  use  in  arithmetics. 


cf.  chancel.]  1 .  pi. 
Obs.  Jer.  Taylor. 


can'cel  (kSn'sgl),  n.  [See  cancel,  v.  t 
Lattice  ;  gratings  ;  limits ;  confines. 

2.  Act  of  canceling. 

3.  Print,  a  The  suppression  or  striking  out  of  matter  in 
type  or  in  print,  b  The  part  thus  suppressed,  or  the  page 
or  passage  after  new  matter  has  been  substituted. 

4.  Something  used  to  cancel  writing  or  printing,  as  an  in¬ 
strument  for  canceling  postage  stamps. 

can'ce-lser',  canceller'  (kSn'se-ler'),  n.  [OF.  canceler  to 
waver,  totter,  F.  chanceler ,  orig.  to  cross  the  legs  so  as 
not  to  fall ;  the  same  word  as  OF.  canceler  to  cancel.  See 
cancel.]  Falconi'y.  The  turn  of  a  hawk  upon  the  wing 
made  before  seizing  or  after  missing  the  prey.  Also  fig. 
can  ce-leer',  can  ce  lier',  v.  i.  [See  canceleer,  «.]  Fal¬ 
conry.  To  turn  in  flight  before  seizing  or  after  missing  the 
prey  ;  —  said  of  a  hawk.  Also  fig.  % 
can'cel  er,  can'cel-ler  (kSn'sel-er),  n.  One  that  cancels; 
specif.,  a  hand  stamp  or  instrument  for  canceling, 
can'cel  late  (kSn'sc-lat)  1  a.  [L.  cancellatus ,  p.  p.  of  can- 
can'cel  lat  ed  (-lat'Sd)  j  cellare.  See  cancel,  v.  /.] 

1.  Marked  with  numerous  crossing  lines  or  ridges;  lattice¬ 
like  ;  reticulated;  specif.,  Bot.,  coarsely  reticulated. 

2.  Divided  into  small  spaces  by  laminae  ;  cancellous, 
can  cel  la'tion  (-la'shan),  n.  [Cf.  F.  cancellation,  and  L. 

cancellatio  the  fixing  of  boundaries.]  1.  Act,  process,  or 
result  of  canceling,  esp.  so  as  to  deprive  of  force,  effect,  or 
validity  ;  as,  the  cancellation  of  words  in  a  contract  or  of 
the  contract  itself ;  the  cancellation  of  stamps ;  the  cancella¬ 
tion  of  figures  or  symbols  in  mathematical  expressions,  etc. 
2.  Act  of  marking  with  cross  lines,  or  state  of  being  so 
marked;  reticulation. 

can-cel'll  (kSn-sgl'i),  ti.pl.  [L.,  a  lattice.  See  cancel,  v.  /.] 

1.  Latticework,  rails,  or  crossbars,  as  around  the  bar  of  a 
court  of  justice  ;  a  latticed  wall  or  screen,  as  between  the 
chancel  and  the  nave  of  a  church. 

2.  Anat.  The  intersecting  osseous  plates  and  bars  of  which 
cancellous  bone  is  composed. 

can'cel-lous  (kSn'sc-lws),  a.  [Cf.  L.  cancellosus  covered 
with  bars.]  Anat.  Having  a  spongy  or  porous  structure; 
made  up  of  intersecting  plates  and  bars  which  form  small 
cavities  or  cells ;  —  applied  to  the  bony  tissue  so  consti¬ 
tuted,  found  near  the  ends  of  the  long  bones  and  elsewhere 
where  both  rigidity  and  lightness  are  essential, 
can'cer  (kan'ser),  n.  [L.  cancer ,  cdnci'i,  crab,  ulcer,  a  sign 
of  the  zodiac ;  akin  to  Gr.  Kapicivos,  Skr.  karkafa ,  crab, 
and  prob.  Skr.  karkara  hard,  the  crab  being  named  from 
its  hard  shell.  Cf.  canker,  chancre.]  1.  Zool.  [cap.]  A 
genus  of  brachyuran  Crustacea, 
including  some  of  the  common¬ 
est  shore  crabs  of  Europe  and 
North  America,  as  the  rock 
crab,  Jonah  crab,  etc.  See  crab. 

2.  [cap.]  Astron. ;  gen.  Can- 
cri  (kXq'krl).  a  A  northern 

•  zodiacal  constellation  between 
Gemini  and  Leo,  pictorially 
represented  as  a  crab,  b  The 
fourth  sign  of  the  zodiac,  whose 
first  point  is  the  summer  sol¬ 
stice,  or  the  northern  limit  of 
the  sun’s  course  in  its  declination.  See  sign,  tropic. 

3.  Med.  FormeHy,  any  malignant  growth,  esp.  one  at¬ 
tended  with  great  pain  and  ulceration,  with  cachexia  and 
progressive  emaciation.  It  was  so  called,  perhaps,  from 
the  great  veins  which  surround  it,  CQmpared  by  the  an¬ 
cients  to  the  claws  of  a  crab.  Now,  a  malignant  tumor 
having  its  origin  in  the  epithelial  tissue  and  invading  any 
of  the  surrounding  structures.  Four  kinds  of  cancers  are 
recognized :  a  epithelial  cancer,  or  epithelioma,  in  which 
there  is  no  trabecular  framework.  See  epithelioma,  b 
scirrhous  cancer,  or  hard  cancer,  in  which  the  framework 
predominates,  and  the  tumor  is  of  hard  consistence  and 

c  encePhaloid,  medullary,  or  soft,  cancer,  in 
which  the  cellular  element  predominates,  and  the  tumor 
is  soft,  grows  rapidly,  and  often  ulcerates,  d  colloid  can¬ 
cer,  m  which  the  cancerous  structure  becomes  gelatinous. 

I  he  last  three  varieties  are  also  called  carcinoma. 

4.  Fig.  :  An  evil  corroding  like  a  cancer.  Bp.  Ken. 

5.  Some  herb  reputed  to  counteract  poison.  Obs. 
can'cer,  v.  t. ;  can'cered  (-serd);  can'cer-ing.  To  eat  into 

or  eat  like  a  cancer.  f)e  Quincey. 

can'cer  ate  (-at \  v.  i.  <{*  t.;  can'cer-at'ed  (-at'Sd) ;  can'¬ 
cer- at'ing  (-aUing).  [LL.  canceratus  eaten  by  a  cancer. 
See  cancer.]  To  grow  into  a  cancer  ;  to  become  or  make 
cancerous.  —  can  cer  a'tion  (-a'slmn),  v. 
can'cer-ous  (-us),  a.  [Cf.  F.  cancereux .]  Like  a  cancer  ; 
having  the  qualities  or  virulence  of  a  cancer  ;  affected  with 
cancer.  “  Cancerous  vices.  ”  G.  Eliot.  —  can'cer-0US-ly 
adv.  —  can'cer-ous  ness,  >?. 

can'cer— root',  n.  Any  of  several  orobancliaceous  root  para¬ 
sites,  as  the  squawroot,  beechdrops,  naked  broom  rape,  etc. 
can'cer- weed7  (-wed'),  n.  a  The  white  lettuce  ( Nabalus 
albus),  the  root  of  which  lias  bitter,  tonic  properties,  b  A 
sage  ( Salvia  lyrata )  of  the  eastern  United  States. 


Cancer  (C.  pagvrus)  of  Eu- 
rope.  (jig) 


can'cer  wort'  (kSn'ser-wQrt'),  ti.  Either  of  the  European 
scropliulariaceous  plants  Kickxia  spuria  and  K.  elatine. 
cancll  (kaush),  n.  Dial.  Eng.  a  A  descent  or  a  rise  like 
a  step,  esp.  in  a  coal  working,  b  A  sloping  trench,  c  A 
slice  or  cut,  as  froip  a  hayrick,  or  of  bread,  cheese,  etc. 
d  A  small  rick  ;  a  small  stack  or  pile, 
can  cha-la'gua  (kan'chd-la'gwd),  n.  [Sp.,  prob.  fr.  na¬ 
tive  Chilean  name.]  Any  bitter,  tonic  herb  of  the  gen- 
tianaceous  genus  Erythrsea ,  esp.  E.  chilensis  of  Chile  and 
E.  venusta  of  California. 

Can'crid  (kSij'krtd),  n.  [ Cancer  -j-  1st  - id. ]  Astron.  Any 
of  a  shower  of  meteors  whose  radiant  is  in  the  constellation 
Cancer  ;  — usually  in  pi. 

can'cri-nite  (kSi)'krl-nlt),  n.  [After  Count  Cavcrin ,  a 
minister  of  finance  in  Russia.]  Min.  A  silicate  and  car¬ 
bonate  of  sodium,  calcium,  and  aluminium,  occurring  usu¬ 
ally  as  transparent  to  translucent  masses  of  various  colors, 
in  igneous  rocks.  H.,  5-0.  Sp.  gr.,  2.42-2.5. 
can'cri-zans  (-ztfnz),  a.  [LL.,  p.  pr.  of  cancrizare,  fr.  L. 
cancer  crab.]  Lit.,  moving  backwards,  like  a  crab ;  specif., 
Music ,  having  the  theme  or  subject  repeated  backwards  J, 
—  said  of  a  canon. 

can'croid (kXq'kroid),  a.  [cancer- f  -oid.]  1.  Zool.  Resem¬ 
bling  a  crab  ;  pert,  to  the  genus  Cancer  or  allied  genera. 

2.  Med.  Like  a  cancer  ;  as,  a  cancroid  tumor, 
can'croid,  n.  Med.  A  form  of  cutaneous  cancer, 
can'crum  (-krwm),  n.  [NL. ]  Med.  Canker. 

can'crum  o'rls  (o'rTs)  [NL.,  lit.,  canker  of  the  mouth],  Med., 
a  disease  of  childhood  marked  by  a  gangrenous  process 
affecting  the  gums,  cheeks,  and  lips,  often  following  an 
exhausting  disease,  such  as  measles, 
can  da  reen'  (kSn'dd-ren'),  n.  [Malay  kundur%.~\  A  Chi¬ 
nese  and  Malaysian  weight  and  money  of  account ;  a  hun¬ 
dredth  of  a  tael.  See  tael. 

can  de  la'brum  (kin'de-la'brwm),  n.  ;  pi.  L.  -labra  (-bra), 
E.  -labrums  (-brdmz).  [L.,  fr.  candela  candle.  See 
candle.]  1.  Class.  Antiq.  a  Orig.,  a  candlestick,  usually 
ornamental,  b  A  lamp  stand  of  any 
sort,  often  large  and  highly  ornamental. 

2  A  large  ornamental  candlestick,  hav¬ 
ing  several  branches.  ( 

In  this  sense  candelabra  is  often  * 
used  as  a  singular,  with  pi.  candelaJtras. 

3.  Arch.  A  small  decorated  modified 
column  or  columnlike  rib,  or  a  design  of 
which  it  forms  the  center. 

candelabrum  tree  An  African  pan- 
danaceous  shrub  or  tree  (Pandanus  can¬ 
delabrum)  with  a  spreading  head  of  foli¬ 
age  ;  —  also  called  chandelier  tree. 
can'dent  (kin'd^nt),  a.  [L.  eandens,  p. 
pr.  of  candere  to  glitter.  See  candid.] 

Heated  to  whiteness ;  glowing.  Also 
fig.  “  A  candent  vessel.”  Boyle. 

can-des'cence  (kdn-dSs'?ns),  n.  Can¬ 
descent  state  ;  incandescence.  Candelabrum, 

can  des'cent  (-ent),  a.  [L.  candescens ,  -entis,  p.  pr.  of  can- 
descere ,  v.  incho.  fr.  candere  to  shine.]  Glowing  ;  dazzling  ; 
incandescent.  —  can-des'cent-ly,  adv. 
can'did  (kSn'dld),  a.  [F.  candide  (cf.  It.  candido ),  L. 
candidus  w  hite,  fr.  candere  to  be  of  a  glowing  white  ;  akin 
to  ac cendere,  incendere,  to  set  on  fire  ;  cf.  Skr.  chand  to 
shine.  Cf.  candle,  incense.]  1.  White.  Obs.  or  Archaic. 


Obs. 


lrvin§. 


The  stones  came  candid  forth,  the  hue  of  innocence.  Dry  den. 

2.  Fig.  :  a  Splendid ;  illustrious.  Obs.  Derrick,  b  Clear; 

pure  ;  immaculate.  Archaic .  B.  Browning . 

3.  Free  from  undue  bias ;  disposed  to  think  and  judge  ac¬ 
cording  to  truth  and  justice,  or  without  partiality  or  prej¬ 
udice  ;  fair;  just;  impartial;  as,  a  candid  opinion. 

Candid  aad  dispassionate  men. 

4.  Not  malicious  or  captious  ;  favorable. 

6  Open;  frank;  ingenuous;  outspoken. 

Sy*1,  Fair,  impartial,  unbiased,  equitable.  See  frank. 

can'di-da-cy  (kSn'dT-dd-sT),  n.  Position  of  a  candidate ; 
state  of  being  a  candidate;  candidr.teship. 
can'dl-date  (-dat),  n.  [L.  candidatvs ,  n.  (because  candi¬ 
dates  for  office  in  Rome  were  clothed  in  a  white  toga),  fr. 
candidatus  clothed  in  white,  fr.  candidus  glittering,  white  : 
cf.  F.  candidal.’]  1.  One  who  offers  himself,  or  is  put  for- 
\%aid  by  others,  as  a  suitable  person  or  an  aspirant  or  con¬ 
testant  for  an  office,  privilege,  or  honor ;  as,  a  candidate 
for  the  office  of  governor  ;  a  candidate  for  holy  orders. 

2.  A  person  considered  worthy  or  likely  to  attain  some 
dignity  or  to  come  to  some  place  or  end,  etc. ;  as,  he  is  a 
candidate  for  the  penitentiary. 

can'di  date,  v.  ?'.  /  -dat'ed  (-dat/6d) ;  -dat'ing  (-dat/Tng). 
To  take  the  position  of  a  candidate;  specif,  (of  a  clergyman) 
to  preach  in  competition  with  a  view  to  settlement.  Collog 
can'di  da  ture  (-du-^ur),  n.  Candidacy, 
can'dled  (kXn'dTd),  p.  a.  [From  candy,  r.]  1.  Preserved 
m  or  with  sugar ;  incrusted  or  coated  with  sugar  or  with 
a  sugarlike  or  candylike  substance  ;  as,  candied  fruits. 

~  ...  .  ,  .  Will  the  cold  brook, 

C  anrheil  with  ice,  caudle  thy  morning  taste  ?  Shak. 
Converted  wholly  or  partially  into  sugar  or  candy  ;  crys- 
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cancre.  +  cancer,  canker. 

Can'cri,  n.  [L.]  Gen.  of  Cancer 
(the  constellation), 
can'cri-form  (kaij'krY-fdrm),  a. 
[ cancer  -f  -form.]  1.  Crab- 
shaped. 

2.  Like  a  cancer  ;  cancerous. 
ca,n'crine  (k&p'krYu  :  -krTn),  a. 
[From  cancer.]  Crablike;  esp., 
designating  a  palindrome, 
can  ori-so'cial  ( k  a  iy  k  r  T-s  o'- 
sluH), a.  [See  cancer, social.] 
Zool.  Living  as  a  commensal 
with,  or  on  the  shell  of,  a  crab, 
can'crite  (kap'krlt),  n.  Falcon. 
A  cancerite. 

can-criv'o-roua  (kai)-krYv'h- 
r/'-i,  it.  [cancer  +  -UOTOUB.] 
Eating  crabs  or  crustaceans. 
Can-cro'ma  (kap-krfi'md),  n. 
[NL.,  prob.  fr.  the  earlier  name 
cancrophagus,  lit.,  crab  eater.] 
Zool.  The  genus  of  herons  con¬ 
sisting  of  the  boatbills. 
can-croph'a-goua  (-krBf'd-gtfe), 


-phagous.  ]  =  can- 


a.  [cancer  -| 

crivorous, 
cand  ( kand),  n.  Fluor  spar.  Eng. 
Can'da-ce  (kan'dd-se  ;  kan- 
da'se),  n.  [L.  Candace,  Gr. 
Kai/fta/CT}.]  A  title  given  to 
the  queens  of  ancient  Ethiopia 
in  Upper  Nubia;  specif.,  Bib.,  a 
queen  whose  treasurer  was  con¬ 
verted  and  baptized  by  the 
apostle  Philip.  (Acts  viff. 27-38.) 
Can-dau'lea  (k  a  n-d  6'1  e  z),  n. 
[Gr.  KavSavXri'.)  A  Lydian 
king,  at  the  instigation  of  his 
wife  murdered  by  Gvges,  to 
whom  he  had  exposed  ner. 
can'da-vaig  (kan'dd-vag),  n. 
[Gael,  ceann  head  -f  dubhach 
dark.]  A  salmon  that  stays  in 
fresh  water  till  summer.  Scot. 
c.  and  b.  Abbr.  Caught  and 
bowled.  See  caught, p.p. 
can 'dee.  candy. 
can  de-la 'bra  (kan'dS-la'brd), 


tallized  ;  congealed  ;  as,  candied  sirup." 

3.  Honeyed  ;  sweet ;  flattering. 

«  ...  ^et  the  ra”died  tongue  lick  absurd  pomp.  Shak 

Can'di-ot  (kSi/dT-ot),  Can'dl-ote  (  ot),  a.  [Cf.  F  candi- 
Of  or  pertaining  to  Candia  ;  Cretan,  —  n.  A  Cretan 
can'dle  (k-fn'd'i),  ».  [ME.  cnru/el,  conde/,  AS.  candel  fr 


ale,  senate,  care,  Am,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofa  ;  eve,  event,  end,  recent,  maker;  ice,  ill ;  old,  obey,  orb,  5dd,  s8ft,  coj 


n. ; pi.  -BRAS(-brds).  See  cande¬ 

la  brum,  2. 

(I  can^e-li'a  (kan'dc-le'a),  n. 
Had  weather,  esp.  if  cold,  with 
rain  and  sleet,  such  ns  to  kill 
sheep  and  cattle.  Sp.  Amer. 
can'den-cy,  ;?.  [L.  candentia 
whiteness.]  Fervency.  Obs.  tf  R. 
can'de-roB  (kftn'dc-r?>s),  can'- 
der-ros,  //.  A  white  East  Indian 
resin,  sometimes  used  for  mak¬ 
ing  toys,  etc.  Obs. 
c.  and  f.  Abbr.  Cost  and  freight, 
can'dl-cant  (kan'dY-krfnt),  a. 
[L.  cand  icans,  p.  pr.  of  can  di- 
care  to  be  whitish.]  Growing 
white  ;  whitish.  Obs.  -  can'di- 
can-cy  (-kdn-sY),  n.  Obs. 

||  can 'di-da  Pax'  (kfln'dY-dd 
pftks').  [L.]  'White-robed  Peace. 
Orid  (Ars  Amatoria,  III.  b02). 
can'di-date,  a.  [L.  candidatus.  1 
Clad  in  white.  Ohs.  Sr  R. 
can'di-date,  v.  t.  [L.  candidare 
to  make  white.]  To  render 


white  ;  to  whitewash.  Oh*.S(R. 

can'di-date-cv,».  Candidacy.  R. 
can'di-date-snip',  n.  See  -ship. 
Can  dide'  (kiiN'ded'),  n.  The 
cynical  hero  of  Voltaire’s  cele¬ 
brated  philosophical  tale  (1759) 
of  the  same  name  ridiculing  op¬ 
timism.  He  bears  every  ill  with 
philosophical  indifference, 
ii  c  an'di-d  e  et  con-stan'ter. 
L-H.]  Candidly  and  constantly, 
can  did-ly,  adv.  of  candid. 
can'did-neas,  n.  See -ness. 
candiel.  candill.  +  candy. 
can'di-er,«.  One  w  nocan  dies.  R. 
can'di-fy  (kin'dl-fl),  v.  t.  Sr  i. 
[L.  candijicare .]  To  make  or  be¬ 
come  white,  or  candied.  Rare. 
li  can-dll'  (kiin-del'),  n.  [Sp„ 
prop,  lamp.]  A  bright-colored 
uest  Indian  holocentroid  fish 
( Myripristis  jacobus). 
can'dlte  (kiln'd It),  n.  [Fr.  Can- 
dy.  Ceylon.]  Cey Ionite.  Obs. 
can'di.  r>~j-  c 
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L.  candela  a  (white)  light  made  of  wax  or  tallow,  fr.  can- 
dere  to  be  white.  See  candid;  cf.  chandler,  cannel.] 

1.  A  slender  cylindrical  body  of  tallow,  wax,  spermaceti, 
paraffin,  or  some  similar  substance,  containing  a  wick  of 
loosely  twisted  linen  or  cotton  threads,  used  to  furnish 
light.  Also,  without  pi.,  the  material  of  a  candle  or  can¬ 
dles  5  as,  a  piece  of  candle.  Candles  are  made  by  repeatedly 
dipping  the  wicks  in  the  melted  tallow,  etc.  (as  "tallow 
dips  ”),  by  pouring  the  melted  material  over  the  wicks  (as 
wax  candles),  or,  commonly,  by  casting  in  a  mold.  Also 
used  fig.,  as  for  life.  “  Out,  out,  brief  candle  !  ”  Shak. 

How  far  that  little  candle  throws  his  beams! 

So  shines  a  good  deed  in  a  naughty  world.  Shak. 

2.  That  which  gives  light ;  a  luminary. 

By  these  blessed  candles  of  the  night.  Shak. 

3.  Pharm.  a  A  pastil^  b  A  bougie  or  suppository.  Obs. 

4.  Something  resembling  a  candle  in  shape  or  use  ;  as,  a 
Roman  candle  ;  a  sulphur  candle  for  fumigating. 

6-  In  soda-ball  making,  one  of  the  long  pointed  flames  of 
carbon  monoxide  which  issue  from  the  burning  material  and 
indicate  the  completion  of  the  process  ;  —  called  also  a  p  ipe. 
6.  Photom.  A  kind  of  candle  used  as  a  standard  or  unit 
of  illumination.  It  is  usually  of  spermaceti  and  so  made 
as  to  burn  at  the  rate  of  120  grains,  or  7.8  grams,  per  hour, 
can'dle  (kSu'd’l),  v.  t. ;  -DLED  (-d’ld);  -dling  (-dltng).  1.  To 
cover  so  as  to  make  into  a  caudle  ;  —  with  over.  Obs.  &  11. 

2.  To  test  or  examine  by  holding  between  the  eye  and  a 
candlelight,  or  (hence)  any  light.  Eggs  of  unknown  age 
are  so  tested,  those  unclouded  and  almost  translucent  be¬ 
ing  classed  as  candled  eggs,  next  in  grade  to  fresh-laid  eggs, 
can'dle  beam7  (-bem7),  n.  Obs.  exc.  Hist.  1.  A  hanging 
beam  to  set  candles  on. 

2.  In  old  churches,  a  horizontal  beam  or  rail  upon  which 
liturgical  or  votive  candles  were  placed, 
can'dle-ber  ry  (-b8r7T),  n.  a  The  fruit  of  the  candlenut. 

b  The  wax  myrtle  or  its  berry, 
can'dle  bomb7  (-b5m7 ;  -brim7),  n.  1.  A  glass  bubble,  filled 
with  water,  which  bursts  if  placed  in  the  fiarne  of  a  candle. 
2.  A  pasteboard  shell  used  in  signaling.  It  contains  a 
composition  which  makes  a  brilliant  light  when  it  explodes, 
candle  end  The  end  of  a  burned-down  candle.  In  drink¬ 
ing  the  health  of  a  lady,  gallants  sometimes  formerly  drank 
down  or  ate  a  candle  end  as  proof  of  their  devotion.  Shak. 
can'dle  fish7  (-fish7),  n.  a  A  marine  fish  ( Thaleichthys 
pacijicus),  allied  to  the  smelt, 
found  on  the 
north  Pacific 

coast ; — called  Sy *7 . •  j-^4. 

It  is  an  excel-  "ffiffir  ,  “s“ 

lent  food  fish  ;  it  is  so  oily  that,  Candlefish  ( Thaleich - 

when  dried,  it  may  be  used  as  thys  pacijicus). 

a  candle,  by  drawing  a  wick  through  it.  b  The  beshow. 
candle  foot.  Photom.  The  illumination  produced  by  a 
British  standard  candle  at  a  distance  of  one  foot ;  —  used 
as  a  unit  of  illumination.  Cf.  candle  meter. 
can'dle-light  (kSn'd’l-lit7),  n.  1.  The  light  of  a  candle  or 
candles;  artificial  illumination  in  general. 

2.  Light  of  life.  Obs.  Spenser. 

3.  Nightfall,  when  candles  are  lighted  ;  twilight, 
can'dle  light  er  (-lit7er),  n.  One  that  lights  a  candle  ;  spe¬ 
cif.  :  a  An  acolyte,  b  A  spill.  —  can'dle-light ing,  vb.  n. 

candle  lumen.  A  unit  of  flux  of  light;  the  ^  part  of  the 

total  flux  of  light  emitted  by  a  source  having  a  mean  spher¬ 
ical  intensity  of  one  candle  power. 

Can'dle-mas  (-mas),  n.  [AS.  candelmsesse  ;  candel  candle 
-}-ma?ssemass.]  1.  The  feast  of  the  Purification  of  the  Vir¬ 
gin  Mary  or  Presentation  of  Christ  in  the  Temple,  cele¬ 
brated  on  February  2d  ;  —  so  called  because  the  candles  for 
the  altar  or  other  sacred  uses  are  blessed  on  that  day. 

2.  More  fully  Candlemas  Day.  The  day  or  date  of  this  feast; 
February  2d.  In  Scotland  it  is  one  of  the  quarter  days. 
In  some  parts  of  the  United  States  Candlemas  Day  is  often 
popularly  called  ground-hog ,  or  woodchuck ,  day,  in  allusion 
to  the  tradition  that  on  that  day  the  animal  comes  out  of 
his  hole,  and  if  he  casts  a  shadow  runs  back,  in  which  case 
a  return  of  wintry  weather  is  to  be  expected, 
candid  meter.  Photom.  The  illumination  given  by  a  stand¬ 
ard  candle  at  a  distance  of  one  meter ;  —  used  as  a  unit  of 
illumination,  except  in  Great  Britain.  Cf.  candle  foot. 
can'dle  nut7  (-nut7),  n.  a  The  fruit  of  a  euphorbiaceous 
tree  or  shrub  ( Aleurites  moluccana ),  native  of  some  of  the 
Pacific  islands.  It  is  used  by  the  natives  as  a  candle.  The 
oil  from  the  nut  (candlenut,  or  kekune,  oil)  has  many 
uses.  See  oil,  Table  I.  b  The  tree  itself. 
can'dle-pin7  (-pin7),  n.  Tenpins,  a  A  form  of 
pin  slender  and  nearly  straight  like  a  candle,  b 
pi.  The  game  played  with  such  pins. 

Candle  plant-  All  asteraceous  succulent  plant 
from  Cape  Colony  ( Kleinia  articulata ),  often 
grown  for  its  clustered  heads  of  white  flowers, 
candle  power.  Photom.  Illuminating  power,  as 
of  a  lamp,  or  gas  flame,  reckoned  in  terms  of  the 
light  of  a  standard  candle.  Cf.  candle  foot,  can- 

DLE  METER.  D^n 

candle  rush.  The  common  rush  (Juncus  effusus),  p 
the  pith  of  which  is  used  in  Europe  for  ruslilights.  Eng. 
can'dle  Stick7  (-stik7),  n.  [AS.  cande/ -sticca  ;  candel  can¬ 
dle  -f-  sticca  stick.]  A  utensil  for  supporting  a  candle, 
whether  elaborately  made  or  in  the  common  form  of  a  sau¬ 
cer  with  a  socket  at  the  center.  Used  fig.,  with  reference 
to  the  candlestick,  more  properly  lamp  stand,  of  the  Jewish 
Tabernacle  (cf.  Rev.  i.  20),  as  a  symbol  for  a  church  or 
some  spiritual  enlightener.  —  can'dle-sticked7  (-stTkt7),  a. 


ri 


candle  tree,  a  The  wax  myrtle,  b  A  bignoniaceous  tree 
( Par/nentiera  cerifera)  of  Panama,  having  a  long  yellow 
candlelike  pod.  c  The  catalpa,  having  a  long  slender  pod. 
can'dle-wick7  (k£n'd’l-wlk7),  n.  1.  The  wick  of  a  candle. 
2.  The  cat-tail. 

can'dle  wood  (-wdod7),  n.  1.  Pine  or  other  resinous  wood, 
split  fine  lor  burning,  as  on  a  hearth,  in  place  of  candles. 
2.  Any  of  several  trees  or  shrubs,  chiefly  of  resinous  char¬ 
acter  ;  as  :  a  Any  tree  of  the  genus  Fouquieria ,  esp.  F. 
spleJidens.  b  The  rhodeswood  (AmyHs  balsami/era).  c 
The  South  American  ochnaceous  tree  Diporidium  guia- 
Jiense.  d  An  araliaceous  shrub  ( Panax  copitatum)  of  South 
America. 

can'dock  (k5n'd5k),  n.  Also  as  two  words,  can  dock. 
[Prob.  fr.  can  -f-  dock  (the  plant).  Cf.  G.  kannenkraut 
horsetail,  lit.  “canvveed.”]  a  Any  British  species  of 
Equisetum  used  for  scouring  cans  or  other  vessels,  b  The 
spatterdock  of  Europe  {Nymphsea  luiea ) ;  —  so  called  from 
its  docklike  leaves  and  flagon-shaped  capsules.  Dial.  Eng. 
Can  dol'le  a  (k£n-d51'e-a),  n.  [NL.,  alter  Augustin  Pyra- 
musde  Candolle,  Swiss  botanist.]  Rot.  A  genus  of  shrubs, 
the  styleworts,  type  of  the  family  Candolleaceoe.  They 
have  handsome  flowers,  with  a  very  irregular  corolla,  its 
fifth  lobe  forming  a  curved  lip.  The  column  of  stamens  is 
long  and  elastic,  w  hence  the  name  trigger  plant  or  hair- 
trigger  flower.  The  85  species  are  nearly  all  Australian, 
many  being  cultivated.  Also  [Z.c.],  a  plant  of  this  genus. 
Can  dol  le  a'ce  ®  (-d517e-a'se-e),  n.  pi.  [NL.]  Rot.  A 
family  of  plants  (order  Campanulales),  distinguished  from 
Campanulacese  by  having  the  two  stamens  united  into  a 
column  with  the  style.  There  are  3  genera  and  about  100 
species,  low  herbs  or  undershrubs,  chiefly  of  Australia  and 
New  Zealand.  —  can  dol  le-a'ceous  (-slms),  a. 
can'dor.  can'dour  (kSn'der),  n.  [L.  candor ,  fr.  candere : 
cf.  F.  candeur.  See  candid.]  1.  Whiteness;  brightness; 
(as  applied  to  moral  conditions)  purity  ;  innocence.  Obs. 

2.  A  disposition  to  treat  subjects  with  fairness  ;  freedom 
from  prejudice  or  mental  Dias  ;  candidness  ;  impartiality. 

Attribute  superior  sagacity  and  candor  to  those  who  held  that 
side  of  the  question.  Whewell. 

3.  Freedom  from  malice  ;  kindliness  ;  kindness.  Obs. 

4-  Unreserve,  as  in  speaking  ;  outspokenness ;  frankness. 

Eva  sat  by  his  side,  weeping  in  her  terrible  candor  of  grief  and 

dioy.  Mary  Wilkins. 

an'dour,  Mrs-  A  woman  ill  Sheridan’s  “  The  School  for 
Scandal,’  w  ho  slanders  under  the  guise  of  frankness, 
can'dy  (kSn'dT),  n.  [Marathi  khandi ,  Tamil  kandi.']  An 
East  Indian  weight  varying  greatly  with  the  locality,  com¬ 
modity,  etc.  It  frequently  contains  twenty  maunds.  At 
Bombay  its  customary  value  is  560  lbs.  (254.0  kg.).  Called 
also,  locally,  behar  or  bahar.  At  Mocha  it  equals  439.5  lbs. 
can'dy  (kSn'dT),  n. ;  pi.  -dies  (-dTz).  [F.  candi ,  sucre 

candi  ;  cf.  It.  candi ,  zucchero  di  candia ,  zucchero  candito , 
Sp.  azucar  cande  (or  candi),  G.  zuckerkand ,  i.  e.,  sugar 
candy  ;  all  fr.  Ar.  Per.  qand  cane  sugar,  fr.  Skr.  khalifa 
piece,  sugar  in  pieces  or  lumps,  khand ,  khad,  to  break.] 
1.  A  more  or  less  solid  preparation  made  by  boiling  sugar 
or  molasses  to  the  desired  consistency,  and  then  crystalliz¬ 
ing,  molding,  or  working  it  into  the  required  shape.  It  is 
usually  flavored  or  colored, and  often  contains  fruit,  nuts, 
etc.  Also,  any  sweetmeat  made  of,  or  coated  with,  a  prep¬ 
aration  of  sugar  or  molasses  ;  a  piece  of  confectionery. 
(!iy*  In  England  the  term  candy  is  generally  used  only  for 
crystallized  confections  made  from  sugar ;  those  made 
from  molasses  are  called  toffy.  Confection  or  sweet,  and  in 
Australia  lolly,  are  the  terms  used  by  the  British  in  the 
wider  sense  of  any  sugar  confection. 

2.  Apiculture.  A  doughlike  mixture  of  sugar  and  honey, 
used  as  a  bee  food,  esp.  for  queen  bees ;  also,  a  prepara¬ 
tion  of  boiled  sugar  sometimes  so  used, 
can'dy  (kSn'di),  v.  t.  ;  can'died  (-did)  ;  can'dy-ing.  [Cf. 
F .  candir.  See  candy,  n.~\  1.  To  conserve  or  preserve  by 

boiling  with  sugar  ;  to  incrust  or  coat  with  sugar  ;  as,  to 
candy  fruits  ;  to  candy  ginger. 

2.  Fig.  :  To  make  appear  pleasant  or  agreeable,  as  if  cov¬ 
ered  with  candy  [  to  sweeten  ;  to  honey  ;  to  sugar.  Fuller. 
3.  To  crystallize  or  congeal  into  sugar  crystals,  candy,  or 
a  candylike  substance  ;  as,  to  candy  sirup. 

4-  To  incrust  or  cover  with  a  substance  resembling  crys¬ 
tallized  sugar  or  candy,  as  frost. 

Those  frosts  that  winter  brings 
Which  candy  every  green.  Drayton. 

can'dy,  v.  i.  To  become  coated  or  incrusted  with  sugar 
crystals  ;  also,  to  crystallize  or  congeal,  as  fruits  preserved, 
can'dy  tuft7  (-tuft7),  n.  Any  cultivated  brassicaceous  plant 
of  the  genus  Iberis.  The  first  introduced  species,  I.  umbel - 
lata,  was  brought  from  Candia.  This  and  7.  amara  include 
the  common  annual  candytufts,  with  white,  pink,  or  pur¬ 
ple  flowers.  Other  species  are  half-shrubby  perennials, 
cane  (kan),  n.  [ME.  cane ,  canne,  OF.  cane,  F.  canne,  L. 
canna ,  fr.  Gr.  Kduva,  kclvvt) ;  prob.  of  Semitic  origin  ;  cf. 
Heb.  qdneh  reed.  Cf.  canister,  cannon  a  gun.]  1.  Bot. 
Any  hollow  or  pithy  jointed  stem,  usually  slender  and 
more  or  less  flexible ;  specif. :  a  The  stem  of  any  palm 
of  the  genus  Calamus,  commonly  known  as  rattan .  b  The 
stem  of  any  one  of  various  bambusaceous  grasses,  esp.  of 
the  genus  A rundinaria  ;  also,  one  of  the  plants  themselves. 
C  The  sugar  cane.  See  sugar  cane. 

2.  Hort.  One  of  the  stems  of  certain  bush  fruits,  esp.  a 
shoot  springing  directly  from  the  base  of  the  plant,  as  in 
the  raspberry. 

3.  A  lance  or  dart  made  of  cane.  Obs. 

4.  A  walking  stick  ;  a  staff  ;  —  so  called  because  originally 
made  of  one  of  the  species  of  cane. 

Stir  tli e  fire  with  your  master’s  cane.  Swift. 


B.  A  tube  or  pipe,  as  of  glass.  Obs. 

6.  A  slender  cylindrical  rod  or  stick,  as  of  sulphur,  solid 
glass,  or,  Obs.,  tobacco. 

7-  A  local  European  measure  of  length.  See  canna. 

8  Silk  Manuf.  Warp. 

cane  (kan),  v.  t. ;  caned  (kand);  can'ing  (kan'Tng).  1.  To 
beat  with  a  cane.  Macaulay. 

2.  To  make  or  furnish  with  cane  or  rattan,  as  chairs. 

3.  To  present  a  cane  to.  Humorous. 

cane  blight.  A  disease  affecting  the  canes  or  stems  of 
various  bush  fruits,  as  the  raspberry,  blackberry,  and  cur¬ 
rant.  It  is  caused  by  several  parasitic  fungi  of  the  genera 
Nectria ,  P  horn  a,  etc. 

cane  borer  Any  of  various  beetles,  as  Oberea  bimaculala , 
which,  in  the  larval  state,  bore  into  the  pith  and  destroy 
the  canes  or  stalks  of  the  raspberry,  blackberry,  etc. 
cane'brake  (-brak7),  n.  A  thicket  of  canes;  esp.,  in  the 
southern  United  States,  a  dense  growth  of  the  giant  cane 
( A  rundinaria  macrosperma). 

cane  killer.  A  scrophulariaceous  root-parasitic  plant 
( Melasma  brasilicnse),  native  of  Brazil,  but  adventive  in 
Jamaica,  where  it  is  injurious  to  the  sugar  cane, 
ca  nel'la  (kd-n81'd),  n.  [LL.  (ME.  cane!,  candle,  cinnamon, 
fr.  F.  cannelle ),  dim.  of  L.  canna  a  reed.  Canella  is  so 
called  from  the  shape  of  the  rolls  of  prepared  bark.  See 
cane.]  1.  Cinnamon.  Obs. 

2.  [<'up.~\  Rot.  A  genus  of  trees,  type  of  the  family  Canel- 
lacete.  The  only  species  is  the  cinnamon  bark,  w  hitew  ood, 
or  wild  cinnamon  ( C .  winterana)  of  South  Florida  and  the 
West  Indies.  It  has  coriaceous  leaves  and  small  flowers  in 
terminal  cymes.  The  orange-colored  inner  bark,  known 
as  canella  bark,  or,  short,  canella.  is  highly  aromatic,  and 
is  used  as  a  condiment  and  in  medicine  as  a  tonic. 

Can  el  la'ce  ae  (k5n72-la'se-e),  n.  pi.  [NL.  See  canella.] 
Rot.  A  small  family  of  trees  (order  Hypericales),  contain¬ 
ing  4  genera,  chiefly  tropical  American,  having  flowers  with 
a  calyx  of  3  sepals,  the  stamens  united  into  a  tube.  The 
fruit  is  a  berry.  Canella  is  the  type  and  most  important 
genus.  —  can  el  la'ceous  (-shws),  a. 

ca  neph'o-ros  (ka-ngf'o-rSs),  n.  fern.,  pi.  -r®  (-re) ;  or 
ca-neph'o-rus  (*rf/s),  pi.  -ri  (-ri) ;  or  ca-neph'o-ra  (-ra), 
pi.  -RjE  (-re).  [L.,  fr.  Gr.  Kaurj(f>6poi  ;  ? 

Kaveov  a  basket  of  reed  (cf.  navva.  -.c 
cane ;  see  cane)  -f-  <f>opo<;  bearing. 

See  -phorous.]  1.  Gr.  Antiq.  A 
basket  bearer  ;  specif,  and  esp.,  one 
of  the  maidens  selected  to  bear  upon 
their  heads  wicker  baskets  contain¬ 
ing  the  sacred  utensils  and  offerings 
in  religious  festivals. 

2.  Arch.  A  representation  of  the 
foregoing,  as  on  a  frieze  ;  also,  a  car¬ 
yatid  represented  as  carrying  a  bas¬ 
ketlike  cushion  upon  the  head, 
cane  press.  A  press  for  expressing 
the  juice  of  sugar  cane, 
cane  sugar.  Saccharose,  esp.  from 
sugar  cane.  See  sugar,  n.,  1. 
liCa'nes  Vejna'ti  ci  (ka'nez  ve-n5t'T-sT);  gen.  CandmVena- 
ticorum  (ka'nwm  ve-n&t^-ko'rwm  ;  201).  [L.,  hunting  dogs.l 
Astron.  A  northern  constellation,  between  Ursa  Major  and 
Bootes  ;  the  Hunting  Dogs. 

Ga'nes  Ve  nat'i-cid  (ka'nez  ve-nSt'T-sTd).  Astron.  Any  of 
a  shower  of  meteors  whose  radiant  is  in  the  constellation 
Canes  Venatici. 

cane  trash.  Refuse  of  sugar  cane  ;  bagasse, 
can'field-ite  (kXn'feld-It),  n.  [After  F.  A.  Canfield,  Amer. 
mining  engineer.]  Min .  Silver  sulphostannate,  Ag8SnS6, 
containing  some  germanium.  It  occurs  in  black,  metallic- 
looking  octahedrons.  Sp.  gr.,  6.28. 
can  frame.  Cotton  spinning.  A 
roving  frame  which  delivers  the 
roves  into  cans. 

cangue  (kSng),  n.  [F.,  fr.  Pg. 
canga  yoke.]  A  square  wrooden  * 
collar,  three  or  four  feet  across, 
in  which  the  neck  and  (usually) 
the  hands  are  confined,  —  used  in 
China  in  punishing  certain  minor 
crimes. 

cangue  (k£ng),  v.  t. ;  cangued 
(kSngd) ;  cangu'ing  (kSng'Tng).  Cangue  and  Prisoner. 

To  make  to  wear  a  cangue  ;  to  punish  with  the  cangue. 
can  hook  A  device  consisting  of  a  short  rope  or  jointed 
bar  w  ith  flat  hooks  at  each  end,  for  hoisting 
casks  or  barrels  by  the  ends  of  the  staves. 

Ca  nic'u  la  (kd-mk'u-ld),  n.  [L.  caniculst, 
dim.  of  ca7mdog.]  Astron.  The  Dog  Star, 
ca  nic'u  lar(-ldr),u.  [L.  canicularis.']  1.  Per¬ 
taining  to,  or  measured  by,  the  rising  of  the 
Dog  Star  (either  Sirius  or  Procyon). 

2.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  canicular  days  ^ 

(about  mid-August). 

3.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  dog.  Humorous.  Can  Hook, 
canicular  cy  cle  or  period,  the  Sothic  period  of  1,460  Julian 
years.  —  c.  days,  dojg  days.  — c.  year,  the  Sothic  year. 

can'i-cule  (kan'T-kul),  n.  [F.]  The  dog  days.  Addison. 
Can'i-d»  (-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  fr.  L.  canis  dog.]  Zobl.  The 
dog  family  ;  the  family  of  digitigrade  Carnivora  which  con¬ 
sists  of  the  dogs,  w’olves,  jackals,  and  foxes.  They  closely 
resemble  the  cat  family  in  most  anatomical  characters,  but 
typical  members  of  the  two  groups  differ  greatly  in  exter¬ 
nal  characters  and  habits.  The  dogs  are  more  social  in 
habits  than  the  cats,  many  species  habitually  hunting  their 
prey  in  packs,  and  running  it  down  by  their  speed  and  en¬ 
durance,  rather  than  approaching  it  by  stealth,  though  this 


Cunephoros.  From 
Greek  vase. 


can 'dle-ball7,  n.  =candle- 
bomb,  1. 

candleberry  myrtle.  The  wax 

myrtle. 

candleberry  tree,  a  —  candle- 
NI  T.  b  =  WAX  MYRTLE 
candle  cactus  =  candle- 
wood,  2  a.  [coal.  I 

candle  coal.  Var.  of  cannel| 
can'dle  fly.  A  lantern  fly. 
can 'dle-hold  er,  n.  One  that 
holds  a  candle  :  one  w'ho  assists 
another  bv  holding  a  candle* 
candle  paper.  A  paper  for 
lighting  candles  ;  a  spill, 
can'dle  rent',  n.  Rent  or  rev¬ 
enue  from  houses,—  formerly  an 
insecure  source  of  income  when 
there  were  only  rude  fire  engines 
and  little  or  no  insurance, 
candle  shears.  Snuffers.  Ohs. 
can'dle-shrift',  w.  Shrift  at 
which  candles  are  carried. 


candle  snuffer.  An  instrument 
for  snuffing  candles  ;  also,  a  per¬ 
son  who  snuffs  candlfs. 
can'dle-wast  er(-wns/tcr ).//.<  )ne 
who  consumes  candles  by  late 
study.  —  can'dle-wast  Ing,  n. 
candlewood  pine.  The  ocote 
pine.  [  Obs.  or  Ilist.  I 

can'dred.  Var.  of  cantked.| 
can'droy  (kfin'droi),  n.  A  ma¬ 
chine  for  spreading  out  cotton 
cloths  for  printing 
Can'dy,  n.  Obs.  var.  of  Candia 
(Crete);  —used  in  names  of 
plants  and  products, 
candy  pull  A  social  gathering 
at  which  candy  is  “pulled. 
Collog.,  U.  S. 

can'dyg  (kfin'dfs),  n.  [Gr.  Kav- 
£u?.]  A  long.loose, wide-sleeved 
woolen  outer  gown  worn  by  the 
Medes  and  Persians. 


cane.  +  khan. 
cane,  v.  A  small  weasel.  Local , 
cane.  Var.  of  kain. 
cane  apple.  The  strawberry 
tree  (Arbutus  unedo). 
cane  ash.  The  white  ash. 
cane  brimstone.  Roll  sulphur, 
cane  fruit.  =  bush  fruit  b. 
cane  gun.  A  gun  made  in  the 
shape  of  a  cane.  [kennel.  I 
canel.  cannel,  channel,! 
can 'el.  can 'ell,  or  ca-nelle',  u. 
I  OF.  cande,  F.  cannelle,  prop., 
a  little  tube,  dim.  of  L.  canna 
cane.]  Cinnamon.  Obs. 

||  ca-ne'la  (ka-na'la),  n.  [Sp.] 
Orig.,  the  cinnamon  ;  hence, 
any  of  several  other  lauraceous 
trees,  esp.  the  lance  wood  ( Ocotea 
cateshyana).  Sp.  W.  Indies. 
canel  boon.  cannel  bone. 
ca-nel 'la-bark7  oil.  See  oil, 
Table  I. 


cane  mill.  A  mill  for  grinding 
sugar  cane. 

cane-ol'o-gy  (kan-tfl'i’S-jY),  n. 
LcaneH — logy.]  Science  of  the  use 
of  the  cane  as  a  punitive  instru¬ 
ment.  Facetious.  Oxf.  E.  J) 

[I  ca'ne  pe'jus  et  an'gui.  [  L.  ] 
worse  than  a  (mad)  dog  and  a 
snake. 

Horace  ( Epistles ,  I.  xvii.  30). 

can'e-phore,  can'e-phor.  Vars. 
Of  CANE  PHONOS. 

II  ca  ne-pin'  ( k  il'n’-p  a  n'),  n. 
(F.l  A  kind  of  fine  leather 
made  from  the  Bkins  of  kids, 
lambs,  and  chamois, 
can'er  (kan'Pr),  n.  One  who 
canes  something,  as  chairs, 
cane  rush.  See  rush,  n.  Amer. 
College  Cant. 

ca-nes'cent  (kd-nPs'fnt),  a.  [L. 

canescens ,  p.  pr.  of  canesccre,  v. 
inchoative  of  cane  re  to  be 


white.]  Growing  white  or  whit¬ 
ish.  —  ca-nes'cence  (-^ns).  n. 
canet,  n.  [OF.  quenet ,  kennet, 
chenet ,  dim.  fr.  L.  corn’s.]  A 
dog.  Ohs. 

||  ca  ne-ton'fkiV'n’-tftN'), w.  [F.] 
Cookery.  Young  duck, 
ca  nette'  (kd-nf  t'),  v.  [F..  dim. 
of  ( )F.  cane ,  chane ,  pitcher.]  A 
small  pitcher  or  drinking  mug, 
cylindrical  or  nearly  so,  with  a 
handle,  and  usually  a  cover, 
canevas.  +  canvas. 
cane  with'y  (wYth'Y).  The 
"olden  willow. 

Ij  ca'ne-zou'  (ka7n’-zoo')t  n. 
[F.]  A  kind  of  woman’s  outer 
corsage  or  jacket, 
canfora.  camphor. 
can'ful.  See  -ful. 
cang.  Var.  of  cangue. 
cang,  a.  Foolish.  Obs.  — -n.  A 
fool.  Obs. 


can'gan  (ktlq'gtfn),  n.  A  coarse 
cotton  cloth  made  in  China, 
can'gia  (kan'jo),  n.  fAr.  kan- 
jah .]  A  kind  ot  long  light  sail¬ 
boat,  used  on  the  Nile, 
can'gle  (ktlp'g’l),  v.  i.  To  quar¬ 
rel  ;  to  wrangle  ;  dispute.  Scot, 
tf  Dial.  AV/.-  can'gler(-gl?!r),n. 
can'-hoop',  n.  The  smooth 
winterberrv  (  Ilex  Isevigata). 
can'i-cide'(kJln'Y-sTd),  n.  [L. 
canis  dog  -f  -cide.)  A  dog  killer. 
Ca-nid'i-a  (kd-n)d'I-a),  n.  A 
Neapolitan  courtesan,  whose 
real  name  was  perhaps  Gratidiat 
beloved  by  Horace.  In  Epode 
V.  and  Satire  VIII.,  Book  I.,  he 
holds  her  up  to  contempt  as  an 
old  sorceress,  in  revenge  for  her 
desertion  of  him. 
can'i-kin.  Var.  of  cannikin. 

|  ca'nin  (kti'ncn),  n.  [Tag.] 
Boiled  rice,  without  salt.  Phil. I. 


food,  f<Tot ;  out,  oil ;  chair ;  go ;  sing,  iijk  ;  then,  thin ;  nature,  verdure  (250) ;  k  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144) ;  boN ;  yet ;  zh  =  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Guide. 
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CANNON  BIT 


does  not  apply  to  all  of  the  group.  Their  limbs  are  adapted 
for  running,  not  for  seizing  their  prey,  which  they  do 
with  their  mouth.  They  cannot  climb  well,  if  at  all,  and 
their  claws  are  not  retractile. 

ca  nine'  (kfi-uin' ;  ka'nin  ;  277  :  see  note  below),  a.  [L. 
canintis ,  fr.  canis  dog:  cf.  F.  canin.  See  hound.]  1.  Of 
or  pertaining  to  the  family  Canidse  ;  having  the  nature  or 
qualities  of  a  dog  ;  like  that  or  those  of  a  dog. 

2.  Anat.  <i*  Zool.  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  designating,  the 
pointed  tooth  next  to  the  incisors,  or  one  of  like  shape. 

The  second  pron.  is  now  very  general  and  harmonizes 
with  that  of  equine ,  bovine ,  etc.,  from  analogous  Latin 
words,  but  the  first  is  still  preferred  by  most  orthoepists. 
canine  appetite  or  hunger,  a  morbidly  voracious  appetite ; 
bulimia.  —  c.  eminence.  Anat.,  a  prominence  on  the  surface 
of  the  superior  maxillary  bone  caused  by  the  socket  of  the 
canine  tooth.  External  to  and  somewhat  above  it  is  a  de¬ 
pression,  the  canine  fossa.  —  c.  laugh,  the  distorted  face 
made  in  sneering,  likened  to  that  of  a  snarling  dog ;  sar¬ 
donic  laugh.  — c.  letter,  dog’s  letter.  —  c.  madness,  hydro¬ 
phobia.  —  c.  tooth,  in  mammals,  a  tooth  situated  between 
the  incisor  and  bicuspid  teeth  ;  an  eyetooth,  or  the  corre¬ 
sponding  tooth  in  the  lower  jaw.  In  man  it  is  the  third 
tooth  from  the  front  on  each  side  of  each  jaw. 
ca  nine'  (kd-nln';  ka'nin:  see  note  under  adj.),  n.  1.  Anat. 
&  Zo'dl .  A  canine  tooth. 

2.  A  dog.  Colloq.  or  Humorous. 
can'ion  (kfin'yfin),  n.  Also  cannion ,  canon ,  etc.  [Sp. 
caho'ii  or  F.  canon ,  orig.,  tube,  pipe.  See  1st  cannon.] 
pi.  Ornamental  rolls  formerly  worn  around  the  lower  ends 
of  the  legs  of  breeches.  —  can'ioned  (-yfind),  a. 

Ca'nis  (ka'nTs),  n.  [L.,adog.]  1.  [/.c.]  A  dog.  Latin.  Shak. 

2.  Zo'dl.  The  chief  genus  of  the  dog  family,  Canidie,  in¬ 
cluding  the  domestic  dogs,  and  most  wild  dogs,  wolves, 
and  jackals.  Sometimes,  esp.  in  older  classifications,  the 
foxes  are  included.  See  dog,  wolf,  jackal,  Canid ^e. 

II  Ca'nis  Ma'jor ;  gen.  C  anis  Majobis  (md-jo'ri  s).  [L.,  larger 
dog.J  Astron.  A  constellation 
tothe  southeastofOrion.con- 
taining  Sirius,  the  Dog  Star. 

II  Ca'nis  Mi'nor;  gen.  Canis 
Minoris  (mi-no'rTs).  [L., 
lesser  dog.J  Astron.  A  con¬ 
stellation  to  the  east  of 
Orion,  containing  Procyon. 
can'is-ter  (k5u'Ts-ter),n.  [L. 
canistrum  a  basket  woven 
from  reeds,  Gr./cavaa-Tpoi',fr. 

Ka  wa,  Kawr j,  reed  :  cf.  F. 
canistre.  See  cane  ;  cf.  can¬ 
aster.]  1.  A  small  box  or  case 
for  holding  tea,  coffee,  etc.  Canis  Major. 

2.  R.  C.  Ch.  A  metal  box  or  case  for  holding  the  wafers 
to  be  used  in  the  Mass. 

3.  A  small  basket  of  rushes,  reeds,  or  willow  twigs,  etc. 

4.  Mil.  A  kind  of  case  shot  for  close-range  artillery  fire, 
consisting  of  a  large  number  of  bullets  in  a 
light  case  fitting  the  gun's  bore,  and  bursting 
by  the  force  of  the  firing  charge  and  the  rota¬ 
tion  imparted  by  the  rifling;  —  in  full,  canister 
shot.  It  is  but  little  used  with  modern  guns. 

ca  ni'ti-es  (kd-msh'T-ez),  n.  [L.,  a  grayish 
white,  gray  hair,  fr.  canus  white,  hoary,  gray¬ 
haired.]  Grayness  or  whiteness  of  the  hair, 
can'ker  (kSq'ker),  n.  [ME.  canker ,  cancre ,  AS. 
cancer  (akin  to  D.  hanker ,  OHG.  chan-  Old  form  of  Can- 
char),  fr.  L.  cancer  a  cancer:  or  if  in  sense  ister  with  part  of 
4  a  native  word,  cf.  Gr.  yoyypos  excres-  case  broken  away, 
cence  on  trees,  yayypawa  gangrene.  Cf .  also  OF.  cancre ,  F. 
chancre ,  fr.  L.  caneer.  See  cancer  ;  cf.  chancre.]  1.  A 
corroding  or  sloughing  ulcer  ;  esp.,  aspreading  gangrenous 
ulcer  or  collection  of  ulcers  in  or  about  the  mouth  ;  — 
called  also  water  canker ,  canker  of  the  mouth ,  and  noma. 

2.  Veter,  a  An  obstinate  chronic  catarrh  of  the  ear  in  dogs, 
b  A  chronic  and  frequently  incurable  disease  of  the  sole 
and  frog  of  the  hoofs  of  horses,  due  to  a  vegetable  parasite 
and  resulting  in  the  destruction  of  the  sole  and  frog  and  a 
chronic  inflammation  of  the  deep  horn-producing  tissues. 

3.  Rust ;  verdigris,  or  copper  rust.  Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 

4.  Hort.  a  Any  disease  of  trees  causing  slow  decay  of  the 
bark  and  wood,  b  =  clubroot. 

6.  The  field  poppy  ;  also,  the  dog-rose.  Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 
To  put  down  Richard,  that  sweet  lovely  rose. 

And  plant  this  thorn,  this  canker ,  Bolingbroke.  Shak. 

6.  A  cankerworm  or  other  injurious  caterpillar. 

7.  That  which  corrodes,  corrupts,  or  destroys. 

The  cankers  of  envy  and  faction.  Temple. 

In  the  actual  world  —  the  painful  kingdom  of  time  and  place 
—  dwell  care  and  canker  and  fear.  Emerson. 

can'ker,  v.  t.  ;  can'kered  (kSq'kerd) ;  can'ker-ing.  1.  To 
affect  or  consume  with  canker  or  as  a  canker  ;  to  infect ; 
corrupt;  eat  away  ;  to  consume  slowly  and  secretly. 

No  lapse  of  moons  can  canker  Love.  Tennyson. 
2.  To  rust ;  to  corrode  ;  to  tarnish.  Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 

A  tithe  purloined  cankers  the  whole  estate.  Herbert. 
can'ker,  v.  i.  1.  To  waste  away,  grow  rusty,  or  be  oxi¬ 
dized,  as  a  metal.  Obs. 

Silvering  will  sully  and  canker  more  than  gilding.  Bacon. 
2.  To  be  or  become  diseased,  or  as  if  diseased,  with  can¬ 
ker  ;  to  grow  corrupt ;  to  become  malignant. 

Deceit  and  cankered  malice.  Dryden. 

As  with  age  his  body  uglier  grows, 

So  his  mind  cankers.  Shak. 

can'ker-berry  (-bgr'i),  «.  a  The  fruit  of  the  dog-rose,  b 
In  Jamaica,  the  berry  of  Solarium  bahamense ,  or  the  plant, 
can'kered  (kSq'kerd),  p.  a.  1.  Affected  with  canker;  ulcer¬ 
ated  ;  gangrened  ;  as,  a  cankered  mouth. 

2.  Rusted;  covered  with  verdigris  ;  corroded.  Obs.  or  Dial. 


3.  Affected  with  canker,  or  eaten  by.  a  cankerworm;  — 
said  of  plants. 

4.  Infected  or  tainted  with  canker ;  envenomed  ;  malig¬ 

nant  ;  poison.  Obs.  Specif.  :  a  Morally  evil  or  corrupt ; 
depraved,  b  Envious;  malignant;  fretful;  ill-tempered; 
crabbed.  “  A  cankered  grandain’s  will.”  Shak. 

The  cankered  wrath  of  an  old  witch.  Hawthorne. 
can'ker-fret'  (kfiq'ker-frSt),  v.  t.  &  i.  ;  -fret'ted  ;  -fret'- 
ting.  To  fret  or  eat  away  like  canker ;  to  become  can¬ 
kered.  —  can'ker  fret  ,  a.  Cankerf retted.  Obs. 
can'ker  ous  (-fis),  a.  1.  Like,  or  of  the  nature  of,  canker 
or  a  canker  ;  gangrenous. 

2.  Affecting  like  a  canker ;  corroding. 

Misdeem  it  not  a  cankerous  change.  Wordsworth. 
can'ker— root',  n.  Any  of  several  plants  with  astringent 
roots;  as:  a  The  marsh  rosemary,  b  The  cancerwort. 
C  The  goldthread.  # 

canker  sore.  Med.  A  small  painful  ulceration  chiefly  af- 
fecting  the  mouth  and  lips.  It  is  frequent  among  chil¬ 
dren,  and  is  caused  by  digestive  derangements, 
can'ker-worm'  (kfiq'ker-wGrm'),  n.  Any  of  various  in- 
s  e  c  t  larvae  injurious  to 
plants,  esp.,  in  the  United 
States,  two  species  of  meas¬ 
uring  worms  (the  larvae  of  b 

geometrid  moths)  which  in- 
jure  fruit  and  shade  trees, 
esp.  the  elm,  by  eating,  and  £ 

often  entirely  destroying, the  j 

foliage.  The  fall  canker- 

worm  (Alsophila  pome/aria)  ... 

becomes  adult  late  in  au-  Cankerworm  (A Isophi da  )>ome - 
tumn  (after  frosts)  and  in  afAduJ!  ma'e  ! 

winter'  The  spring  species  *  ,fae.male  *  c  PuPa> 

(Paleacrita  vemata)  stays  in  "  ^arva-  vj; 
the  ground  through  the  winter,  and  matures  in  early 
spring.  The  larvae  of  both  species  hatch  in  the  spring.  The 
female  moth  of  each  species  is  wingless,  and  as  she  must 
climb  a  tree  in  order  to  lay  her  eggs  there,  the  trees  may 
be  protected  by  a  band  of  tarred  cloth  about  the  trunk. 
The  male  moths  have  thin  gray  wings, 
can'ker-y  (-T),  a.  Cankerous;  cankered. 

Can'na  (kan'd),  n.  [L.,  a  reed.  See  cane.]  1.  Bot.  A 
genus  of  tropical  American  plants,  type  of  the  family  Can- 
nacese,  with  simple  stems,  large  leaves,  and  a  terminal 
raceme  of  very  irregular  flowers,  the  four  staminodia 
forming  the  enlarged  and  colored  portion.  The  genus 
contains  probably  not  more  than  25  speciest  but  these  have 
become  greatly  confused  by  long  hybridization.  C.  in- 
dicaj  the  common  Indian  shot,  was  formerly  common  in 
cultivation,  chiefly  for  its  purple  foliage.  This  is  now  re¬ 
placed  by  the  hybrid  French  and  Italian  forms,  having 
large  flowers  of  many  colors.  One  species,  C.  naccida. 
is  found  in  the  southern  United  States.  The  rootstock  of 
C.  edulis  yields  a  kind  of  arrowroot.  See  tous-les-mois. 

2.  [/.  e.]  Hort.  A  plant,  root,  or  flower  of  this  genus, 
can-nab'lc  (k<z-n£b'Tk;  kau'd-bik),  a.  [L.  cannabis 
hemp.]  Of  or  relating  to  hemp  ;  derived  from  hemp, 
can'na-bin  (kXn'd-bTn),  n.  Chem.  A  poisonous  resin  ex¬ 
tracted  from  hemp.  The  narcotic  effects  of  hashish  are 
said  to  be  due  to  this  resin. 

Can'na-bis  (-bis),  n.  [L.,  hemp.  See  canvas.]  Bot.  A 
genus  of  moraceous  herbs  consisting  of  a  single  species,  C. 
saliva ,  the  hemp.  The  plant  is  a  native  of  Asia,  but  has 
been  introduced  as  a  weed  into  other  countries.  It  is  di¬ 
oecious,  the  male  flowers  in  panicles,  the  female  in  spikes. 
The  leaves  are  palmate.  See  hemp.—  Can'na-bis  in'di-ca 
(Tn'dT-kd)  [NL.l,  the  Indian  hemp.  See  hemp. 

Can-na'ce  ce  (ka-na's£-e),  n.  pi.  Bot.  [NL.]  A  family  of 
monocotyledonous  herbs  consisting  of  the  single  genus 
Canna.  —  can  na'ceous  (-shfis),  a. 
canned  (kfind),  p.  a.  Preserved  in  cans  ;  as,  canned  goods, 
can'ne-late,  can'nel-late  (k5n'e-lat),  a.  [Cf.  It.  cannel- 
laio ,  F.  cannele,  p.  p.,  and  E.  channel.']  Arch.  Fluted; 
channeled.  Rare. 

can'nedate,  can'nel-late,  v.  t. ;  -lat'ed  ;  (-lat'Sd) ;  -lat'- 
ing  (-lat'Tng).  To  make  channels  or  flutings  in. 

A  pretty  marble  table,  with  cannelated  feet.  Sci.  Amer. 
cannel  bone.  [Cf.  F.  canneau  du  col  nape  of  the  neck 
(Cotgrave),  and  E.  channel. J  The  clavicle ;  —  perhaps  orig¬ 
inally  applied  to  other  bones  of  the  neck  region.  Obs. 
can'nel  coal,  or  can'nel  (kfin'el),  n.  [Corrupt,  fr.  candle 
coal.  1  A  coal  of  fine  texture  and  little  luster,  containing 
mucn  volatile  matter  and  burning  with  a  bright  flame. 

||  can'ne-16' (ka'n’-la'),  n.  [F.,  prop.,  fluted.]  Textiles.  A. 
style  of  interweaving  giving  to  fabrics  a  channeled  or  fluted 
effect ;  also,  a  fabric  woven  so  as  to  have  this  effect ;  a  rep. 
can'ne-lure  (k5n'e-lur),  n.  [F.,  fr.  canneler  to  groove.] 
Mil.  A  groove  in  any  cylinder;  specif.,  a  groove  around 
the  cylinder  of  an  elongated  bullet  for  small  arms  to  con¬ 
tain  a  lubricant,  or  around  the  rotating  band  of  a  gun  pro¬ 
jectile  to  lessen  the  resistance  offered  to  the  rifling.  Also,  a 
groove  around  the  base  of  a  cartridge,  where  the  extractor 
takes  hold.  —  can'ne-lured  (-lurd),  a. 
can'ner  (kSn'er),  n.  1.  One  who  cans  fruit,  meat,  etc. 

2  A  beef  regarded  as  fit  only  for  use  in  making  canned 
meat.  Com.  Cant. 

can'ner-y  (-er-T),  n. ;  pi.- neries(-Tz).  A  place  where  the 
business  of  canning  fruit,  meat,  etc.,  is  carried  on. 
can'net  (kfin'St),  n.  Also  canette.  [F.  canetle ,  dim.  of 
cane  duck.]  Her.  A  representation  of  a  duck  without  feet 
or  bill,  used  as  a  bearing.  Cf.  merlette. 

Some  writers,  however,  make  the  distinction  that  canettes  have 
beaks  and  feet  while  merlettes  have  not.  Woodward  6r  Burnett. 
||  can  ne-tille'  (ka'n’-te'y’),  n.  [F.,  fr.  It.  eanutiglia, 
canutiglio ,  Sp.  cahutil/o.']  A  very  fine  gold  or  silver  thread 
twisted  spirally,  used  in  embroidery,  etc. 


can'nl-bal  (k5n'T-bfil),  n.  [Sp.  canxbal ,  caribal ,  fr.  vary¬ 
ing  native  forms  of  the  name  of  the  Caribbees  or  Caribs : 
cf.  F.  cannibale.  Columbus  has  the  forms  Canibales  and 
Caribes ,  for  the  inhabitants  of  Haiti.]  A  human  being, 
esp.  a  savage,  that  eats  human  flesh  ;  au  anthropophagite  ; 
hence,  any  animal  that  devours  its  own  kind, 
can'nl-bal,  a.  Pertaining  or  relating  to  cannibals  or  can¬ 
nibalism.  “  Cannibal  terror.”  Burke. 

can'ni  bal  ism  (-Tz’m),  n.  1.  Act  or  practice  of  eating  hu¬ 
man  flesh  by  mankind,  or  of  any  animal  by  its  own  kind. 
The  use  of  numan  flesh  as  an 'ordinary  article  of  food  is 
very  rare  and  is  confined  tothe  lowest  savages.  Among 
most  cannibals  the  practice  is  a  religious  or  sacramental 
rite,  the  persons  eaten  being  enemies  captured  in  war. 
Often  only  warriors  or  chiefs  share  the  cannibal  repast. 

2.  Hence,  murderous  cruelty  ;  bloodthirsty  barbarity. 

—  can  ni  bal  ls'tic  (-Ts'tik),  a.  —  can'ni  bal-ls'ti-cal-ly 
(-Is'tT-kdl-T),  adv. 

can'ni  kin  (kfin'T-kTn),  n.  [ can  -j-  -/tin.]  1.  A  small  can 

or  drinking  vessel.  R.  Browning. 

2.  A  wooden  bucket  for  holding  sugar,  rice,  etc.  Cent.  Did. 
can'non  (kfin'fin),  n.  ;  pi.  cannons  (-finz),  collectively 
cannon.  [F.  canon ,  fr.  It.  cannone ,  prop.,  a  large  tube, 
fr.  L.  canna  reed,  pipe,  tube.  See  cane;  cf.  canon.]  1.  A 
tube  or  cylindrical  bore.  Obs.  Oxf.  E.  D. 

2.  A  piece  of  ordnance  or  artillery  ;  a  firearm  discharged 

from  a  carriage  or..-^- — -jj...  ,_q-.  r  _ 0 . — f_jj. 

mount:  a  gun.  See;  H  1 

gun, 1.  Cannons  arej  ^  *■ 

divided  accordingr 
to  length  of  bore  in  ^ 
comparison  with  c 
caliber  and  to 
their  general  uses  Old-style  Muzzle-loading  Cannon.  A  For- 
mto  GUNS,  HOWIT-  merly  called  Cascabel;  B  First  Reenforce  ; 
zers,  and  mortars  C’Second  Reenforce;  D  Chase;  E  Swell 
(see  these  words),  of  Muzzle  ;  F  Trunnion  ;  G  Rimbase  ;  a 
They  are  further  Base  ring  ;  b  Base  of  Breech  ;  c  Cascabel ; 
classified  into  d  Muzzle  ;  e  Chamber  ;  ed  Bore.  For  other 
those  using  fixed  Rlusts.  see  words  referred  to  in  definition, 
ammunition  and  those  using  an  explosive  charge  separate 
from  the  projectile.  The  former  class  comprises  in  gen¬ 
eral  the  cannons  of  lighter  caliber  and  greater  rapidity  of 
fire  (see  machine  cannon,  machine  gun,  quick-fire,  rapid- 
fire).  All  modern  cannons  are  breech-loading  and  of  steel. 
The  larger  cannons  are  generally  built  up,  having  an  inner 
rifled  tube  with  a  jacket  and  one  or  more  hoops  shrunk 
around  it.  They  are  also  sometimes  wire-wound.  Cannons 
are  further  classified  according  to  their  uses  as  mountain , 
field ,  siege ,  and  coast  artillery ,  or,  on  wrar  vessels,  as  main- 
battery ,  intermediaie-batlery ,  and  secondary-battery  guns. 


Modern  12-inch  Breech-loading  Cannon  (Gun)in  section.  1  Jacket; 
2  Jacket  Hoops;  3,  4  Chase  Hoops;  5  Tube;  fi  Bore;  7  Breechblock; 
8  Powder  Charge;  ‘J  Shell;  10  Trunnion  Band. 

3.  Mech.  A  hollow  spindle  or  shaft  containing  another 
spindle  having  an  independent  motion. 

4-  [F.  canon ,  prop.,  a  hollow  bit.]  A  smooth  round  horse 
bit;  — called  also  cannon ,  or  canon ,  bit. 

6.  The  canon  or  ear  of  a  bell. 

6.  [Cf.  carom.]  a  Billiards.  A  carom.  Chiefly  Eng. 
Thackeray,  b  See  bagatelle,  2. 

7-  Anat.  a  The  cannon  bone,  b  The  shank  or  part  of  the 
leg  where  the  cannon  bone  is  situated. 

8.  Hairdressing.  A  cylindrical  curl,  prop,  a  horizontal  one. 
cannon  of  battery,  Mil.,  a  medieval  cannon  a  little  shorter 
than  a  culverin.  Obs.  —  c.  of  eight,  a  cannon  of  8-inch  bore. 
Obs.  —  c.  of  seven,  a  cannon  of  7-inch  bore.  Obs. 
can'non  (kSn'un),  v.  i.  ;  can'noned  (-find) ;  can'non-ing. 

1.  To  discharge  cannon. 

2.  Billiards.  To  carom.  Chiefly  Eng. 

3.  To  collide  or  strike  violently,  esp.  so  as  to  glance  off  or 
rebound  ;  to  strike  and  rebound. 

He  heard  the  right-hand  goal  post  crack  as  a  pony  cannoned 
into  it  —  crack,  splinter,  and  fall  like  a  mast.  Kipling. 

can'non.  v.  t.  1.  To  cannonade. 

2.  To  strike  or  drive  so  hard  as  to  make  rebound  ;  to  cause 
to  rebound  by  violent  collision.  Kipling. 

can  non  ade'  (kfinOzn-ad'),  n.  [F.  canonnade ;  cf.  It.  can- 
nonata.~\  1.  Act  of  discharging  cannon  for  the  purpose 
of  destroying  an  army,  or  battering  a  town,  ship,  or  fort ; 
- —  usually,  an  attack  of  some  continuance. 

A  furious  cannonade  was  kept  up  from  the  whole  circle  of 
batteries  on  the  devoted  town.  Prescott. 

2.  Fig. :  A  loud  noise  like  a  cannonade-;  a  booming. 

Blue  Walden  rolls  its  cannonade.  Emerson. 

3.  BiUiai’ds.  Act  of  making  cannons,  or  caroms.  Humorous. 
can  non  ade',  v.  t. ;  can'non-ad'ed  (-ad'gd);  ca^non-ad'- 

ing  (-ad'Tng).  To  attack  with  heavy  artillery ;  to  batter 
with  cannon  shot. 

can  non  ade',  v.  i.  To  discharge  cannon, 
cannonball  1.  Strictly,  a  round  solid  missile  to  be  fired 
from  a  cannon,  but  often  in  popular  and  literary  use  a 
missile  of  any  shape,  whether  solid  or  hollow,  made  for 
cannon.  As  modern  cannons  never  use  round  projectiles, 
the  term  is  no  longer  in  military  use. 

2  Eng.  Pol.  Hist.  A  protectionist  member  of  Parliament 
who  persistently  opposed  and  voted  against  the  adoption 
of  free  trade  :  —  a  nickname. 

can'non-ball  fruit.  The  fruit  of  the  cannon-ball  tree, 
can'non-ball'  tree  a  A  South  American  lecythidaceous 
tree  (Couroupifa  guianensis).  It  bears  a  large  globose  fruit 
with  a  hard  woody  rind,  b  An  East  Indian  meliaceous 
tree  ( Xylocarpus  granatum ),  having  similar  fruit.  It  yields 
a  hard,  useful  wood,  also  a  resin  and  an  illuminating  oil. 


ca-nln'&l  (ka-nln'dl),  a.  Ca¬ 
nine.  Rare. 

ca-nin'i-form  (kd-nln'Y-fdrm  ; 
ka-nln'-),  a.  [See  canine  ; 
-form.]  Anat.  Having  the  form 
of  a  typical  canine  tooth  ;  as,  a 
caniniform  premolar, 
ca-nin'i-ty  (-nin'Y-tY),  n.  1.  Ca¬ 
nine  quality:  the  canine  race. 

2.  Kindness  to  dogs, 
can'is-ter,  v.  t.  1.  To  place  or 
inclose  in  a  canister,  f  (a  dog).  I 
2.  To  tie  a  canister  to  the  tail  of  | 
l|  ca'nis  ti'mi-dus  ve  he-men '- 
tl-us  la'trat  quam  mor'det 
(tlm'T-dus).  [L.]  A  timid  dog 
barks  more  violently  than  he 
bites.  Adapted  from  Curtius 
(VII.  iv.  14). 

ean'jar  (k  a  n'j  d  r),  canjiar. 
Vars.  of  handjar. 


cank  (kaqk),  v.  i.  To  cackle  ; 
gabble.  Dial.  Eng.  —  n.  Cack¬ 
ling  ;  gabble.  Dial.  Eng. 
cankedort.  kankedort. 
canker  bird.  The  cedar  bird. 
can'ker-bit\  a.  Bitten  or  eaten 
away  as  by  cankerworms.  Obs. 
canker  bloom.  The  bloom  of 
the  canker,  or  dog-rose.  Shak. 
canker  blossom.  A  canker- 
worm  ;  a  canker.  Now  Rare. 
can'kerd.  Cankered.  Ref.  Sp. 
can'ker-eat'.  ?•.  t.  To  eat  away 
like  a  canker  ;  to  canker, 
can'kered-ly,  adv.  of  can¬ 
kered. 

can'kered-ness.  n.  See  -ness. 
canker  fly.  Some  kind  of  fly 
that  preys  on  fruit.  Ohs. 
canker  lettuce.  The  false  win- 
tergreen  (Pyrola  rotund! folia). 


canker  rash.  Med.  Scarlet  fever, 
canker  rose.  The  corn  poppy, 
canker  violet.  A  violet  of  the 
eastern  United  States  ( Viola 
rostrata )  having  flowers  with  a 
spur  as  long  as  the  petals, 
can'ker-weed'.  n.  a  European 
ragwort  (Scnecio  jacobsea).  b  = 
RATTLESNAKE-ROOT.  [  Obs.  I 
can'ker-worU,  n.  Dandelion.  | 
cann,  v.  t.  Naut.  Var.  of  con. 
cann.  +  can. 
can'na.  Var.  of  cannach. 
can'na  (k  a  n'n  d),  v.  Cannot. 
Scot. 

can'na  (It.  kan'na),  n.  [It.] 

Se<*  M  east  RE. 

canna  arrowroot.  =  tous-les- 
mois. 

C'vn'na-bene  (kfin'd-ben),  n. 
(From  Cann\bis.]  Chem.  A 


colorless  oil  distilled  from 
hemp,  and  said  to  possess  its 
intoxicating  properties, 
can'na-bine  (-bln ;  -bYn),  a. 
[L.  cannabinus.']  Pertaining  to 
hemp  ;  hempen.  Rare. 
can'nach  (kan'dK),  n.  [Gael. 
canach.)  The  cotton  grass 
( Eriophorum ).  Scot. 
can'na-down',  n.  A  cypera- 
ceous  plant  of  temperate  regions 
( Erioj>hornm  ragmatum )  ;  —  so 
called  from  the  copious  6oft 
bristles  of  the  perianth, 
canna-fistula.  Incorrect  for 
CAN  A  FISTULA, 
cannat.  +  canaut. 
canne.  ^  can,  a  vessel  ;  khan. 
||  canne'-da-roche'  (k  a  n '  d  5  - 
rush'),/?.  [F.  cane  female  duck  ; 


prop.,  rock  duck.]  The  harle¬ 
quin  duck.  Fr.  Amer. 

Can'neh  (kdn'eh  Bib. 
can'nel.  d*  canel. 
can'nel.  can'el.  n.  [OF.  canel , 
dial,  form  of  chanel.  See 
channel.]  Obs.  1.  A  water¬ 
course  ;  channel. 

2.  A  gutter  in  a  road  ;  kennel. 

3.  A  tube  or  pipe  ;  a  cask  tap. 
can'nel,  can'el,  n.  [See  cannel 
bone.]  The  neck.  Obs 
can'nel.  n.  Cannel  coal. 

||  can  ne-lon'  (kn/n’-lf>N'),  n.  ; 
pi.  -lons  ( F .  -16n').  [F-]  Cook¬ 
ery.  a  A  hollow  stick  or  roll  of 
baked  puff  paste,  b  A  roll  of 
highly  seasoned  minced  meat 
bakeri  or  fried. 

can'ne-quin  (kdn'e-kYn),  n.  [F.] 
A  kind  of  white  cotton  cloth 


from  the  East  Indies,  used  from 
the  16th  to  the  18th  century, 
can-nete',  n.  [L.  cannetum .] 
A  thicket  of  reeds.  Obs. 
ca^ni-bal-e'an.  a.  Cannibalic. 
can  ni-bal'ic  ( k&n/Y-bSJ'Tk),  a. 
Like,  or  pert,  to,  a  cannibal, 
can'ni-bal-ish.  o.  See-isH. 
can/ni-bal'i-ty  (kfin'Y-b&l'Y-tY), 
n.  Cannibalism.  Rare.  [bal. I 
can'ni-bal-lv,  adv.  of  canni-| 
can'nie.  V  ar.  of  canny. 
can'ni-ly,  adv.  of  canny. 
can'ni  ness,  h.  See -ness. 
can'nion.  +  canion. 
can'ni-pers  Obs.  corrupt,  of 
CALIPERS. 

cannoe.  +  canoe. 
can'non.  Vnr.  of  canon. 
cannon  basket.  A  gabion.  Obs. 
cannon  bit.  =  cannon,  n.,  4. 


ale,  senate,  care,  am,  dccount,  arm,  ask,  sofd ;  eve,  event,  find,  recent,  maker ;  Ice,  Ill ;  old,  obey,  orb,  5dd,  s8ft,  connect ;  use,  unite,  <im,  up,  circus,  rnenii ; 

|  Foreign  Word.  f  Obsolete  Variant  of.  -f  combined  with.  =  equals. 
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cannon  bone.  [F.  canon ,  prop.,  a  tube.  See  cannon.] 
In  hoofed  quadrupeds,  the  bone  supporting  the  leg  from 
the  knee  or  hock  joint  to  the  fetlock.  In  the  horse  it  is 
the  enlarged  metacarpal  or  metatarsal  of  the  third  digit 
In  cloven-hoofed  ungulates  it  is  composed  of  the  metacar- 
pals  or  metatarsals  of  the  third  and  fourth  digits  more  or 
less  completely  fused  together.  The  large  pastern  bone  is 
sometimes  called  smalt  cannon  bone . 
cannon  cracker.  A  firecracker  of  large  size, 
can  non  eer'  (k5n'un-er'),  n.  [F .  canonnier.']  An  artillery¬ 
man  who  serves  the  guns  ;  a  gunner.  —  can  non-eer'lng,  n. 
cannon  pinion  The  pinion  on  the  minute-hand  arbor  of 
a  watch  or  clock,  which  drives  the  hand  but  permits  it  to 
be  moved  in  setting. 

can'non-proof',  a.  Impenetrable  by  cannon  projectiles, 
can'non-ry  (kSn'Sn-rl),  n.  X.  Cannonading.  R.  Browning. 

2.  Cannon,  collectively  ;  artillery. 

The  ringing  of  hells  and  roaring  of  cannonry  proclaimed  his 
course  through  the  country.  Irving. 

can'not  (kXn'nSt).  [can  to  be  able  +  not.']  Am,  is,  or 
are,  not  able ;  —  the  more  usual  form  of  can  not. 
cannot  but.  See  but,  1  b  (1)  ;  2d  can,  Syn. 
can'nu  la  (kSu'u-ld),  n.  [L.,  a  small  reed,  dim.  of  canna 
a  reed,  tube.]  Surg.  A  small  tube,  as  of  metal  or  India 
rubber,  for  insertion  into  the  body,  as  for  drainage.  It 
usually  incloses  a  cutting  or  puncturing  instrument, 
can'nu-lar  (-l«r),  a.  Of  the  form  of  a  cannula  ;  tubular, 
can'nu-late  (kliu'u  lat)  )  a.  Hollow;  affording  a  passage 
can'nu-lat  ed  (-lat'Sd)  (  through  its  interior  length  for 
wire,  thread,  etc.;  as,  a  cannnlated  (suture)  needle, 
can'ny,  can'nle  (kSn'T),  a.  [Cf.  I  cel.  tom  skilled,  learned, 
or  E.  conny.  Cf.  keen.]  1.  Knowing;  sagacious;  pru¬ 
dent;  also,  wary  ;  cautious.  Archaic,  Scot.  &  Dial.  Eng. 

2.  Esp.,  cautious  or  Blirewd  in  worldly  affairs;  sagacious 
or  watchful  for  self-interest ;  — a  somewhat  contemptuous 
use  of  the  Scotch  word  by  English  writers. 

3-  Skillful ;  clever  ;  cunning ;  dexterous  ;  as,  canny  xcife, 
a  wise  woman  or  midwife,  and  hence,  canny  moment,  the 
moment  of  childbirth.  Archaic,  Scot. 

4.  Wise  in  supernatural  affairs  ;  having  magic  or  occult 
powers.  Obs.  Scot.  “  Canny  Elshie.”  Scott. 

6  Fortunate  ;  lucky.  Obs.  or  Scot. 

6.  In  a  superstitious  sense,  safe  to  deal  with  ;  trustworthy ; 

—  used  esp.  with  a  negative.  Scot.  Scott. 

7.  Careful ;  thrifty  ;  frugal.  Archaic,  Scot,  cf-  Dial.  Eng., 
but  adopted  into  literary  English  as  describing  a  quality 
characteristic  of  the  Scotch. 

8  Exercising  care  or  caution  in  moving  or  acting  ;  hence, 
free  from  disturbance,  noise,  or  the  like  ;  quiet ;  gentle  ; 
of  speech,  soft.  Scot.  &  Dial.  Eng. 

Gie  me  a  canny  hour  at  e’en.  Burns. 

9.  Of  humor,  quiet ;  sly  ;  pawky.  Scot.,  used  by  Eng. 
writers  as  characteristic  of  Scotch  humor.  Orf.  E.  D. 

10.  Quiet ;  comfortable  ;  snug  ;  cozy.  Scot.  Burns. 


ca-noe'  (kri-noo'),  v.  i.  ;  ca-noed'  (-nood') ;  ca-noe'ing.  To 
paddle,  sail  in,  or  voyage  in,  a  canoe  ;  to  manage  a  canoe  ; 
^-sometimes  with  it. 

canoe  cedar.  An  arborvitae  (Thuja  plicata)  of  the  north¬ 
western  United  States.  It  is  a  large  and  valuable  forest 
tree.  Called  also  red  cedar. 

canoe  gum.  A  substance  obtained,  in  the  West  Indies,  bv 
boiling  the  juice  of  the  breadfruit  tree  with  coconut  oil. 
It  is  used  as  birdlime,  and,  when  hardened,  for  calking  the 
seams  of  canoes,  etc. 

ca-noe'ing,  n.  Act  or  art  of  using  or  managing  a  canoe, 
ca-noe'ist,  n-  One  engaged  or  expert  in  canoeing, 
ca-noe'man  (-mdn),  n.  ;  pi.  -men  (-men).  One  who  uses  a 
canoe  ;  one  who  travels  in  a  canoe, 
can'on  (kSn'uu),  n.  [ME.  canon,  canoun,  AS.  canon  rule 
(cf .  F.  canon ,  L.  canon),  fr.  LL.  canon  a  measuring  line,  rule, 
model,  fr.  Gr.  naviov  rule,  rod.  Cf.  canonical.]  1.  Eccl. 
A  law,  or  rule  of  doctrine  or  discipline,  enacted  by  a  coun¬ 
cil  and  confirmed  by  the  Pope  or  the  sovereign  ;  a  decree, 
decision,  regulation,  code,  or  constitution  made  by  ecclesi¬ 
astical  authority.  The  canon,  collectively,  -  c  anon  law. 

Various  canons  which  were  made  in  councils  held  in  the  sec¬ 
ond  century.  .  .  Hook. 

2.  In  general :  a  A  law,  rule,  or  decree  not  ecclesiastical. 
Or  that  the  Everlasting  had  not  fixed 
His  canon  ’gainst  self-slaughter.  Shak. 


b  A  general  rule,  law,  or  truth,  or  an  axiom  or  principle 
by  which  the  scientific  or  systematic  treatment  or  applica¬ 
tion  of  anything  is  governed  ;  as,  a  canon  of  art,  criticism, 
or  taste  ;  a  canon  of  taxation.  c  A  critical  standard  ;  a 
criterion  ;  a  means  of  discrimination  ;  a  test. 

3.  a  Math.  A  general  rule,  formula,  or  table.  Obs.  b  .4$- 
tron.  A  set  of  mathematical  tables ;  as,  the  Canon  der  Fin- 
sternisse  (eclipses)  of  Oppolzer  (Vienna,  1887). 

4.  Bib.  The  collection  or  list  of  books  which  are  received 
as  genuine  and  inspired  Holy  Scriptures,  called  the  sacred 
canon,  that  is,  the  general  rule  of  moral  and  religious 
duty ;  the  canonical  books.  Hence,  any  similar  collec¬ 
tion  of  sacred  books.  The  Jewish  or  Hebrew  canon  seems  orig¬ 
inally  to  have  included  only  the  Law  (the  Pentateuch),  but 
later  included  the  Prophets,  and  finally  the  Hagiographa.  All 
these  books  are  included  in  the  Protestant  Old  Testamasit  canon 
and  printed  in  the  ordinary  Protestant  Bible.  This  is  frequently 
called  the  Palestinian  canon  as  distinguished  from  the  larger  col- 
leet  ion  of  books,  including  what  Pi  otestants  designate  E8 the  Old 
Testament  Apocrypha,  grouped  together  in  the  sacred  literature 
of  the  Hellenistic'Jews,  in  the  Greek  Version  called  the  Septua- 
gint, which  is  often  called  the  Alexandrian  canon.  This  latter  col¬ 
lection  contained  all  the  books  included  in  the  Roman  Catholic 
canon  (which  is  based  upon  it,  and  hence  embraces  the  Apocry¬ 
pha  nearly  as  now  printed  in  English).  The  present  canon  of  the 
New  Testament  was  recognized  in  the  3d  Council  of  Carthage 
(a.  n.  397),  and  was  left  unchanged  by  the  Reformation  contro¬ 
versies;  the  Roman  Catholic  canon  of  the  Old  and  New  Testa¬ 
ments  was  finally  fixed  by  the  Council  of  Trent  (1546).  For  the 
list  of  canonical  books  see  Oll>  Testament  and  New  Testa¬ 
ment.  Also  see  Muratorian  canon,  Bible,  Apocrypha,  deu- 
TEROCANON1CAL,  VULGATE,  etc. 

5.  Liturgies.  Of  the  Mass,  that  part  which  begins  after  the 
Sanctus  with  the  prayer  “  Te  igitur  ”  and  ends,  according 
to  some,  just  before  the  Paternoster,  according  to  others, 
with  the  consumption  of  the  sacred  species;  —  so  called 
because  it  contains  the  fixed  rule  according  to  which  the 
u  sacrifice  ”  of  the  Mass  is  to  be  offered. 


6.  Music,  a  A  composition  in  two  or  more  voice  parts,  em¬ 
ploying  imitation  (which  see)  in  its  strictest  form.  The 
melody  of  the  leading  voice,  at  a  few  beats  from  its  begin¬ 
ning,  is  taken  up  by  another  voice  and  imitated  precisely 
throughout  its  extent.  The  canon  either  winds  up  with  a 
coda  (tailpiece),  or,  as  each  voice  finishes,  commences 
anew,  in  this  latter  case  forming  a  perpetual  fugue  or 
round,  b  In  the  hymnology  of  the  Eastern  Church,  a  long 
hymn  consisting  of  nine  odes,  based  on  Scripture  canticles, 
the  second ’being  generally  suppressed  because  unsuitable 
to  any  other  season  than  Lent. 

7.  Law.  A  fixed  annual  or  customary  payment  or  tribute, 
as  a  contribution  payable  to  the  church,  a  quitrent,  or,  spe¬ 
cif.,  the  annual  rent  payable  under  a  Roman  emphyteusis. 
8-  A  chronological  list  or  calendar,  as  of  rulers  or  officers 


laving  been  used  for 

A  a 

Canon  Type. 


after  whom  years  were  named,  with  mention  of  important 
events,  records  of  astronomical  observations,  etc.,  serving 
as  a  basis  by  which  early  chronology  may  be  determined  ; 
as,  the  Assyrian  canon  ;  the  canon  of  Ptolemy. 

9.  Eccl.  a  In  monasteries,  a  book  containing  the  rules  of 
a  religious  order,  b  A  catalogue  of  saints  acknowledged 
and  canonized  by  the  Roman  Catholic  Church. 

10.  Print*  The  largest  size  of  type  (48  points)  having  a 
specific  name  ;  —  so  called  prob.  from  having  been  used  for 
printing  the  canon  of  the  Mass. 

11.  A  surgeon’s  suturing  instrument.  Obs. 

12.  [Cf.  cannon,  5.]  The  part  of  a  bell 
by  which  it  is  suspended  ;  —  called  also 
ear  and  shank. 

13.  Kantianism.  A  science  of  method 
or  system  of  principles  for  determin¬ 
ing  the  correct  use  of  the  understanding,  reason,  etc. 

1  understand  by  a  cation  a  system  of  principles  a  priori  for  the 
proper  employment  of  certain  faculties  of  knowledge  in  general. 

Max  Muller  (Kant,  Or  it.  Pure  Reason,  11.  638). 
Book  of  Canons,  a  A  collection  of  canons  issued  by  James  I. 
in  1609.  Episcopacy  was  enjoined  thereby  upon  all  Eng¬ 
lish  clergymen,  b  A  code  of  canons  for  the  Church  of 
Scotland,  prepared  by  the  Scotch  bishops  at  the  com¬ 
mand  of  Charles  I.,  revised  by  Laud,  ratified  by  letters 
patent  under  the  great  seal  in  1635,  and  published  in  1636. 
It  asserted  most  distinctly  the  royal  supremacy  and 
forced  upon  the  Scotch  a  new  service  Book  and  a  complete 
episcopal  organization.  —  Canons  of  Hippolytus  (hT-p51'T- 
tfts),  Eccl.  Antiq.,  a  collection  of  canons  in  Arabic  con¬ 
taining  instructions,  ritual  rules,  etc.,  purporting  to  be  by 
Hippolytus  of  Rome  (d.  about  a.  d.  230),  but  the  author¬ 
ship  is  uncertain.  —  Canon  of  Ptolemy  (t51'e-mi),  a  list,  drawn 
up  by  the  Egyptian  mathematician  and  geographer  Ptol¬ 
emy,  giving  the  Babylonian  and  Persian  kings,  with  the 
lengths  of  their  reigns,  from  Nabonassar,  8th  century  b.  c., 
to  Alexander  the  Great.  —  The  Canons,  Ch.  of  Eng.,  the  con¬ 
stitutions  and  canons  ecclesiastical  drawn  up  by  the  Con¬ 
vocation  and  ratified  by  King  James  I.  in  1603.  They  are 
still  in  force  except  when  they  conflict  with  later  canons, 
can'on  (kXn'fin),  n.  [OF.  canone,  canonic ,  F.  chanoine, 
L.  canonicus,  fr.  canon  rule,  canon.]  Eccl.  Orig.,  an  ec¬ 
clesiastic  residing  with  others  in  a  clergy  house,  or  in  later 
times  in  a  chapter  house  of  a  cathedral  or  collegiate  church, 
and  following  the  canonical  life ;  in  modern  times,  one  of 
a  number  of  dignitaries  wrho  form  a  sort  of  council  to  a 
bishop  and  perform  certain  duties  in  a  cathedral  church, 
or  one  of  a  similar  body  connected  with  a  collegiate  church. 
The  term  canon  was  first  applied  to  all  the  clergy  of  a 
large  church,  from  their  being  entered  on  a  canon,  or  list, 
and  later  to  the  clergy  of  a  large  church  or  of  a  cathedral 
who  lived  together  under  a  canon  or  rule  of  life.  Their 
support  came  from  the  property  of  the  church  which  they 
served,  esp.  by  choir  duties.  This  communal  life  was 
abandoned  in  the  10th  century  and  the  income  from  the 
property  so  divided  that  each  of  the  canons  got  a  prebend. 
These  canons  constituted  the  body  called  the  chapter, 
which  met  for  certain  purposes.  The  canons  thus  became 
secular,  that  is,  they  did  not  live  in  a  monastery  or  under 
a  monastic  rule.  Those  who  received  no  prebend  were 
called  minor  canons;  those  who  did,  major,  or  full,  canons. 
In  the  Church  of  England  there  are,  besides  the  resident 
canons,  nonresident  canons  and  honorary  canons  in  the 
recently  constituted  cathedrals  who  have*  no  vote  in  the 
chapter  and  no  emolument.  There  are  also  minor  canons 
who  have  certain  duties,  but  no  vote,  and  who  receive  pay. 
Members  of  certain  Roman  Catholic  orders  are  called  can¬ 
ons  regular;  e.  g.,  the  Augustinians,  who  date  from  1256, 
and  claim  to  follow  the  rule  drawn  up  by  Saint  Augustine 


of  Hippo  in  the  5th  century.  Because  of  the  color  of  their 
habit,  they  were  known  in  England  as  the  Black  Canons. 
A  branch  of  them  were  the  Premonstratensians,  called  the 
White  Canons,  because  they  were  clad  in  white, 
ca'non  (k5n'ywn;  Sp.  ka-nyou';  277),  or can'yon  (kSn'ywn), 
n.  [Sp.  canon  tube,  hollow,  fr.  caho  tube,  caha  reed,  fr. 
L.  canna.  See  cane  ]  A  deep  valley  with  high,  steep 
slopes.  Western  U .  S.  &  Mex.  Canons  are  characteristic 
of  regions  where,  owing  to  aridity  or  to  great  slope,  the 
downward  cutting  of  the  streams  greatly  exceeds  weath¬ 
ering.  The  canon  of  the  Colorado  River  is  the  most  re¬ 
markable.  In  part  of  it,  the  Grand  Canon,  in  northern 
Arizona,  the  wa]ls  are  in  places  about  6,000  feet  high,  the 
width  of  the  canon  at  the  top  being  generally  several  (8  to 
10)  miles,  and  at  the  bottom  about  that  of  the  stream. 

Syn.  —  Chasm,  gorge,  ravine. 

ca'non,  or  can'yon  (kSn'yun),  v.  t. ;  ca'Soned  (-yund), 
can'yoned  ;  ca'non-ing,  can'yon-ing.  To  make  a  canon  in ; 
to  pierce  with  canons. 

ca'non,  or  can'yon,  v.  i.  To  enter  or  flow  into  a  canon ;  — 
said  of  a  stream. 

ca  non  Ci'to  (kSn'yfin-se'to),  n.  [Amer.  Sp.  dim.  See  ca¬ 
non.]  Southwestern  U.  S.  1.  A  small  canon. 

2.  A  narrow  way  or  lane  through  chaparral  or  forest, 
can'on  ess  (kSn'fm-gs),  n.  [Cf.  LL.  canonissa .]  1.  A 
woman  living  with  others  in  a  community  or  college  under 
a  rule  but  not  under  a  perpetual  vow  ;  hence,  one  who  holds 
a  canonry  in  a  conventual  chapter.  Like  canons,  they 
became  differentiated  into  regular  and  secular  canonesaes, 
the  former  bound  by  a  vow  of  poverty  and  observing  a 
strict  rule  of  life,  the  latter  allowed  to  hold  private  prop¬ 
erty  and  bound  only  by  vows  of  celibacy  and  obedience. 
The  Augustinlan  canonesaes  are  now  practically  nuns.  Secu¬ 
lar  canoneases,  esp.  in  Germany,  where  several  Protestant 
communities  still  exist,  came  to  differ  little  from  women 
living  in  the  world. 

2.  The  wife  of  a  canon.  Jocular,  Eng. 
canon,  or  canyon,  grape  A  wild  grape  (Vi/is  arizonica) 
of  the  southwestern  United  States  with  small  black  fruit 
of  pleasant  flavor. 

ca-non'lc  (kd-n5u'Tk),  n.  1.  A  person  in  canonical  orders ; 
a  canon. 

2.  A  system  of  dialectics,  or  rules  of  logic  ;  esp.,  the  Epi¬ 
curean  logic. 

ca  non'l  cal  (-T-knl),  a.  [L.  canonicus,  LL.  canonicalis, 
fr.  L.  canon :  cf.  F.  canonique.  See  canon.]  1.  Eccl., 
Music,  etc.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  canon  ;  established  by,  or 
conforming  to,  a  canon  or  canons.  “  The  oath  of  canonical 
obedience.”  Hallam. 

2.  Of  the  nature  of,  or  conforming  to,  a  canon,  or  general 
rule  ;  authoritative  ;  received  ;  orthodox  ;  standard.  Spe¬ 
cif.  :  Math.  Standard  ;  —  said  of  various  simplest  and  most 
significant  forms  to  which  general  equations  and  expres¬ 
sions  may  be  brought  without  loss  of  generality. 

3.  Law.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  canon  law. 

canonical  book,  a  book  forming  part  of  a  canon,  esp.  the 
canon  of  Scripture.  See  canon,  n., I.  —  c.  dissection,  Math., 
a  standard  mode  of  cutting  up  a  Riemaim’s  surlace.  — c. 
epistle®,  the  seven  epistles  called  also  general  or  catholic. 
See  catholic  epistles.  —  c.  hour,  a  Eccles.  Any  of  certain 
stated  times  of  the  day  (now  seven,  viz.,  matins  with 
lauds,  prime,  tierce,  sext,  nones,  vespers,  and  compline) 
appointed  for  the  offices  of  prayer  and  devotion,  b  In 
England,  any  of  the  hours  of  the  period  from  8  a.  m.  to 
3  p.  m.  (formerly  8  a.  m.  to  12  m.),  before  and  after  which 
marriage  cannot  be  legally  performed  in  any  parish  church. 
C  Fig.  :  An  appropriate  hour  or  time.  —  c.  letters,  letters  of 
several  kinds,  formerly  given  by  a  bishop  to  traveling 
clergymen  or  laymen,  to  show  that  they  were  entitled  to 
receive  the  Communion,  and  to  distinguish  them  from 
heretics.— c.  life,  the  method  or  rule  of  living  prescribed  by 
the  ancient  clergy  who  lived  in  community;  a  course  of 
living  prescribed  for  the  clergy,  less  rigid  than  the  monas¬ 
tic,  and  more  restrained  than  the  secular.  —  c.  obedience, 
submission  to  the  canons  of  a  church,  esp.  the  submission 
of  the  inferior  clergy  to  their  bishops,  and  of  other  reli¬ 
gious  orders  to  their  superiors.  —  c.  punishment®,  such  pun¬ 
ishments  as  the  church  may  inflict,  as  excommunication, 
degradation,  penance,  etc.  Cf.  benefit  of  clergy.  —  c. 
purgation.  See  purgation.  —  c.  Scripture®,  Bib.,  the  canon¬ 
ical  books.  —  c.  series  of  point®.  Math.,  the  series  cut  out  on 
every  curve  of  a  system  by  its  adjoints.  —  c.  sin®,  Anc. 
Church,  those  sins  for  which  capital  punishment  or  public 
penance  decreed  by  the  canon  was  inflicted,  as  idolatry, 
murder,  adultery,  heresy. 

ca-non'1-cals  (-T-ktf lz),  n.pl.  The  dress  prescribed  by  canon 
to  be  worn  by  a  clergyman  when  officiating.  Sometimes, 
any  distinctive  professional  dress. 

can  on  ic'i  ty  (kSu'wn-Ts'T-tT),  n.  [Cf.  F.  canonicite.] 
State  or  quality  of  being  canonical ;  canonicalne68. 
ca-non'lcs  (kd-nbn'Tks),  ?i.  Theol.  Theology  which  treats 
of  the  canon  of  Scripture,  its  origin,  history,  authority,  etc. 
can'on  1st  (kfin'fm-Tst),  n.  [Cf.  F.  canoniste.J  1.  A  pro¬ 
fessor  of,  or  one  skilled  in,  the  canon  law  ;  a  canon  lawyer. 
2.  A  maker  or  upholder  of  canons  in  criticism,  science, 
philology,  etc. ;  a  stickler  for  canons  or  rules, 
can  on  is'tlc  (  Ts'tTk)  )  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  cauon- 
can  on  is'tl  cal  (  tT-kdl)  (  ist. 

ca  non'i-zant  <  kd-n5n'T-zant),  n.  Math.  A  covariant  used 
to  reduce  aquantic  to  canonical  form.  —  ca-non'i-zant,  a. 
can  on  i  za'tion  (kSn'wn-T-za'shiin ;  -I-za'-),  n.  [Cf.  F.  ca¬ 
nonisation.']  Act  of  canonizing,  or  state  of  being  canonized  ; 
specif.,  R.  C.C/t.,  the  final  processor  decree  (following  beat¬ 
ification)  by  which  the  name  of  a  deceased  person  is  placed 
in  the  catalogue  (canon)  of  saints  and  commended  to  per¬ 
petual  veneration  and  invocation.  See  beatify,  3. 

Canonization  of  saints  was  not  known  to  the  Christian  church 
till  toward  the  middle  of  the  tenth  century.  Hook. 

can'on-ize  (kSn'wn-iz),  t».  t.;  can'on-ized  (-Izd);  can'on- 
iz'ing  (-iz'Tng).  [F.  canoniser  or  LL.  canonizare,  fr.  L. 
canon.  See  1st  canon.]  1.  Eccl.  To  declare  (a  deceased 
person)  a  saint ;  to  put  in  the  catalogue  of  saints  ;  to  saint. 

2.  To  install  in  a  church  office  ;  to  consecrate.  Obs. 

3.  To  glorify  ;  to  exalt  to  the  highest  honor. 

Fame  in  time  to  come  canonize  us.  Shak. 

4.  To  include  in  a  canon,  esp.  the  canon  of  Scripture. 

5-  To  sanction  or  ratify  by  or  as  by  ecclesiastical  authority. 

Placability  .  .  .  cannot  mean  the  unconditional  ignoring  of 
all  injuries,  and  treating  them  ...  as  though  they  were  not  ;  for 
this  would  be  to  canonize  a  lie.  J.  Martineau. 


cannon  curl®.  Cannons, 
can'noned  (kftn'und),  a.  Fur¬ 
nished  with  cannon.  [eer.I 
can'non-ier'.  Var.  of  cannon-| 
cannon  metal.  Gun  metal, 
cannon  proof.  Impenetrability 
to  cannon  shot ;  cannon-proof 
armor. 


can  non-roy'al,  n.  Mil.  A  me¬ 
dieval  cannon  of  8  or  8$  inch 
bore  firing  a  shot  variously  said 
to  weigh  from  4*  to  250  pounds. 
Obs.  or  Hint. 

cannon  shot,  a  A  cannon  ball, 
b  The  range  of  a  cannon, 
cannon  stove.  A  form  of  cast- 


iron  stove,  somewhat  like  a 

cannon  set  up  on  its  breech. 
Cann'statt  (kan'stat),  a.  Des¬ 
ignating  a  human  skull,  said  to 
have  been  found  at  Cannstatt, 
or  Cannstndt,  Germany,  in  1700, 
or  the  race  of  man  having  skulls 
of  this  character.  The  type  re- 


I  sembles  that  of  the  Neander¬ 

thal  Man. 

canoe  birch.  The  paper  birch, 
ca-noe' wood'  (kd-noo'wdbd'), 
n.  The  wood  oi  the  tulip  tree  ; 
also,  the  tree  itself, 
canon.  4*  canion,  cannon. 
canon  bit.  See  cannon,  4. 


||  Ca'no-nes  Hip-pol'y-ti(k*n'C- 

nez  hl-pttl'T-tT).  [L.]  =  Canons 

OK  Hi  IM'OLYTUS. 
ca  non'i-al,  o.  Canonical.  Obs. 
—  ca  non'i-al-ly,  adr.  Obs. 
ca-non'ic,  a.  =  canonical, 3. 
ca-non'i-cal-ly,  adv.  of  canoni¬ 
cal. 


ca-non'i-cal-ness.H.  Canon icity. 

ca-non'i-cate.  n.  The  office  of 
a  canon  ;  a  canonry. 
can'on-ism  (kftn'tin-Tz’m),  n. 
The  principles  of  canon  law.  R. 
canonistre.  4*  canonist. 
can'on-iz'er  (-Tz'gr),  n.  One 
who  canonizes. 


food,  fo“ot;  out,  oil;  chair  ;  go  ;  sing,  ii)k  ;  44»en,  thin;  nature,  verdure  (250) ;  K  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144) ;  boN  ;  yet ;  zh  =  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Guide. 

Full  explanations  of  Abbreviations,  Signs,  etc..  Immediately  precede  the  Vocabulary. 
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CANTHARIDISM 


canon  law.  The  body  of  ecclesiastical  law  adopted  in  the 
early  Christian  Church,  chiefly  set  forth  in  the  Corpus 
Juris  Canonici  (which  see),  and  still,  with  later  additions, 
constituting  the  law  which  regulates  the  discipline  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church.  Usually,  specif.,  the  body  of  law 
contained  in  the  Corpus  Juris  Canonici ;  sometimes,  in  a 
general  sense,  the  body  of  law  adopted  by  any  division  of 
the  Christian  Church.  In  the  Middle  Ages  the  canon  law 
was  legally  binding  in  all  countries  subject  to  the  spiritual 
jurisdiction  of  Rome,  and  it  is  still  largely  legally  authori¬ 
tative  in  countries  where  the  state  religion  is  Roman 
Catholic.  In  England  and  the  United  States  portions  of 
it  (for  example,  the  law  of  marriage  as  existing  before  the 
Council  of  Trent)  are  included  in  the  common  law. 
canon,  or  canyon.  live  oak.  A  Californian  evergreen  oak 
(Quercus  chrysolepis ),  with  oblong,  often  spiny-margined 
leaves,  the  undersurface  covered  with  a  yellow  tomentum. 
can'on-ry  (kXn'fin-rY),  n. ;  pi.  -ries  (-rlz).  Eccl.  The 
benefice,  dignity,  or  office  of  a  canon. 

Ca-no'pic  (kd-no'plk),  a.  [L.  Canopicus.']  Of  or  pertain¬ 
ing  to  Canopus,  a  city  of  ancient  Egypt. 

Canopic  jars,  Egypt.  Archaeol .,  the  four  jars  containing  the 
principal  intestines  of  a  deceased 
person,  and  buried  with  the  mum¬ 
my  ;  — so  called  by  early  Egyptolo¬ 
gists  in  the  belief  that  they  con¬ 
firmed  the  classical  tradition  that 
Canopus,  pilot  of  Menelaus,  was 
buried  in  Canopus,  Egypt,  and  there 
worshiped  under  the  form  of  a  jar. 

See  ATmenti.  —  C.  vase.  Archaeol. 
a  A  Canopic  jar.  b  A  kind  of 
Etruscan  cinerary  urn  of  similar 
shape,  made  of  terra  cotta  or 
bronze  and  having  a  cover  in  the 
form  of  a  human  head  and  often 
handles  in  the  form  of  human  arms. 

Ca-no'pus  (-pus),  n.  [L.,  fr.  Gr. 

Kd»/iu7ro?  a  town  of  Egypt.]  1.  A$- 
tron.  Alpha  (a)  Argus,  a  star  of  the 
first  magnitude  in  the  constellation 
Argo,  not  visible  north  of  37-’ north 
latitude.  Although  at  least  12  times 
as  far  from  the  earth  as  Sirius,  yet 
next  to  the  latter  it  is  the  brightest  fixed  star.  See  star. 

2.  (pi.  Canopi  [-pi]).  A  Canopic  jar  or  vase. 

Canopus  Stone  A  stele  set  up  at  Canopus,  by  Ptolemy 
III.,  recording  a  decree  regarding  festivals  in  honor  of 
himself  and  Berenice.  The  writing  is,  as  on  the  Rosetta 
stone,  in  Greek,  demotic,  and  hieroglyphic  characters, 
can'o-py  (kXn'6-pT),  n.  ;  pi.  -pies  (-pTz).  [ME.  canapie , 
F.  canape  sofa,  OF.  conopee ,  conopen , 
conopieu,  canopy,  vail,  pavilion  (cf.  It. 
canope  canopy,  sofa),  LL.  conopeum  a 
bed  with  mosquito  curtains,  fr.  Gr. 

Kiovioneiov,  fr.  nuivu>\p  gnat;  peril,  fr.  i 
nun* os  cone  -|-  u>v//  face.  See  cone,  optic.] 

1.  A  covering  fixed  over  a  bed,  dais,  or 
the  like,  or  carried  on  poles  over  an 
exalted  personage  or  a  sacred  object, 
etc.,  chiefly  as  a  mark  of  honor.  “  Gold¬ 
en  canopies  and  beds  of  state.”  Dryden. 

2.  In  general,  an  overhanging  shelter 
or  shade  ;  a  covering;  as,  a  canopy  of 
clouds;  a  canopy  of  tree  branches. 

Specif.,  the  firmament  or  sky,  regarded 
as  overhanging.  Shak. 

3.  Arch.  An  ornamental  rooflike  struc¬ 
ture  projecting  from  a  wall  or  supported 
on  pillars, as  over  a  door,  window,  niche,  statue,  fountain,  etc. 

can'o-py  (kXn'6-pT),  v.  t.  ;  can'o-pied  (-pTd) ;  can'o-py-ing 
(-pT-Tng).  To  cover  with  or  as  with  a  canopy, 
ca  no'rous  (ka-no'rus),  a.  [L.  canorus,  from  canor  melody, 
fr.  canere  to  sing.]  Melodious;  musical;  ringing;  reso¬ 
nant.  “  Birds  that  are  most  canorous .”  Sir  T.  Browne. 


Canopic  Jar. 


One  form  of  Can¬ 
opy,  Arch. 


A  long,  loud,  and  canorous  peal  of  laughter.  De  Quincey. 

—  ca-no'rous-ly,  adv.  —  ca  no'rous  ness,  n. 
cant  (kSnt),  7i.  [OF.,  edge,  angle ;  peril,  fr.  a  derivative 

of  the  Celtic  word  seen  in  E.  cam  crooked ;  or  cf.  L. 
canthus  the  iron  ring  round  a  carriage  wheel,  a  wheel,  Gr. 
KavOos  the  corner  of  the  eye,  the  felly  of  a  wheel.  Cf. 
canton,  cantle.]  1.  A  corner  ;  nook;  niche.  Ohs. 

2.  An  outer  or  external  angle,  as  of  a  building. 

3.  A  segment  forming  a  side  piece  in  the  head  of  a  cask. 

4.  Mach.  A  segment  of  the  rim  of  a  wooden  cogwheel. 

5.  An  inclined  line  or  surface  canting  or  beveling  off  the 
corner  of  a  square  or  cube  ;  an  oblique  or  slanting  face 
or  surface,  as  of  a  polygon,  a  buttress,  a  bank,  etc. 

6.  A  squared  log  or  timber.  U.  S. 

7 .  Naut.  A  piece  of  wood  fixed  on  a  deck  of  a  vessel  to 
support  bulkheads,  etc. 

8  A  sudden  thrust  or  push  producing  a  bias,  or  change  of 
direction  or  position;  also,  the  bias  or  turn  so  given ;  as, 
to  give  a  ball  a  cant. 

9  An  inclination  from  a  horizontal,  vertical,  or  other 
given  line  ;  a  slope  or  bevel ;  a  tilt. 

10.  Whaling.  A  transverse  slip  of  blubber  cut  at  the 
neck  of  the  whale,  to  which  the  cant  purchase  is  fastened, 
cant,  v.  t.;  cant'ed  ;  cant'ing.  1.  To  give  a  cant,  or  oblique 
edge,  to  ;  to  cut  off  an  angle  from,  as  the  head  of  a  bolt ;  to 
bevel ;  —  often  with  off ;  as,  to  cant  off  a  corner. 

2.  To  incline  ;  to  set  at  an  angle  ;  to  tip  or  tilt  up  or  over  ; 
to  slope  or  slant ;  as,  to  cant  a  cask  ;  to  cant  a  ship. 

3.  To  turn  completely  ;  to  turn  upside  down  ;  —  often  with 
over  ;  as,  to  cant  over  a  net. 

4.  To  turn  or  throw  off  or  out  by  tilting.  Hood. 

5  To  give  a  sudden  turn  or  new  direction  to  ;  to  pitch,  as 
by  an  unexpected  lurch  ;  to  throw  with  sudden  jerk  ;  to  toss; 
as,  to  cant  round  a  piece  of  timber  ;  to  cant  a  football.  Scott. 
Syn.  —  See  tip. 


cant  (kXnt),  v.  i.  1.  To  take  a  leaning  position;  to  pitch  to  one 
side;  tilt;  turn  ;  —  often  with  over ;  as,  the  shipcafi/f’d over. 

2.  To  have  a  sloping  position  ;  to  slant  or  slope. 

3.  Naut.  To  move  into  or  assume  a  position  oblique  to  a 
defined  direction  or  course ;  to  change  direction,  or  swing 
from  a  position  ;  — sometimes  witli  round  or  across. 

cant,  a.  Having  canted  corners  or  sides  ;  also,  inclined  from 
a  perpendicular  or  other  given  straight  line  ;  sloping ;  slant¬ 
ing  ;  canting  ;  canted  ;  as,  a  cant  board  ;  a  cant  molding. 

cant,  n.  [Prob.  from  OF.  cant ,  F.  chant,  singing,  in  allusion 
to  the  singing  or  whining  tone  of  voice  used  by  beggars,  or 
fr.  its  source,  L.  cantus.  See  chant.]  1.  Singing  ;  song  ; 
musical  sound.  Obs.  Swift. 

2.  An  affected,  singsong  mode  of  speaking  ;  a  whine. 

3.  The  idioms  and  peculiarities  of  speech  in  any  sect,  class, 
or  occupation  ;  specif. :  a  The  secret  jargon  or  language  of 
thieves,  gypsies,  tramps,  etc.,  or,  hence,  any  jargon  adopted 
for  secrecy,  b  The  special  phraseology  of  some  profession 
or  trade,  or  peculiar  to  some  particular  subject ;  profes¬ 
sional  or  technical  jargon;  — often  depreciatory  or  contemp¬ 
tuous.  “  The  cant  of  any  profession.”  Dryden.  c  The  phra¬ 
seology  peculiar  to  a  religious  class  or  sect.  Ohs.  Dryden. 

4.  A  form  of  words;  a  phrase  ;  specif,  (with  a  pi.),  a  set 
or  stock  phrase  ;  a  pet  expression.  Obs.  or  Archaic. 

6.  A  mode  of  talking  or  phraseology  used  merely  out  of  con¬ 
vention  ;  esp.,  the  affected  or  insincere  use  of  religious  or  pi¬ 
ous  phraseology;  empty,  solemn  speech  or  outwardly  good  or 
pious  conduct  implying  what  is  not  felt  or  done  ;  hypocrisy. 

They  shall  hear  no  cant  from  me.  F.  W.  Robertson. 

The  whole  spiritual  atmosphere  was  saturated  with  cant ...  an 
affectation  of  nigh  principle  which  had  ceased  to  touch  the  con¬ 
duct.  and  flowed  on  in  an  increasing  volume  of  insincere  and  un¬ 
real  speech.  Fronde. 

6-  A  user  of  religious  cant ;  a  hypocrite.  Rare. 

Syn.  — Cant,  jargon,  argot,  lingo,  slang,  vulgarism, 
colloquialism.  Cant ,  jargon,  argot,  and  lingo  apply  pri¬ 
marily  to  the  phraseology  of  a  class ;  slang,  vulgarism .  and 
colloquialism  do  not.  Cant  usually  connotes  depreciation 
or  contempt  (as,  the  can t  of  the  schools),  and  is  most  fre¬ 
quently  applied  to  stock  or  conventional,  often  insincere, 
religious  phraseology  ;  as  ”  If  there  be  not  something  very 
like  cant  in  Mr.  Carlyle’s  later  writings,  then  cant  is  not 
the  repetition  of  a  creed  after  it  has  become  a  phrase  ” 
(Lpwell).  Jargon  adds  the  implication  of  unintelligibility 
except  to  the  initiated  ;  as,  “  W  hitman  .  .  .  has  a  somewhat 
vulgar  inclination  for  technical  talk  and  the  jargon  of  phi¬ 
losophy”  (Stevenson) ;  “cockets,  and  dockets,  and  draw¬ 
backs,  and  other  jargon  words  of  the  customhouse  ” 
(Swift).  Argot  denotes  specifically  the  secret  jargon  of 
thieves.  Lingo  is  contemptuous  for  any  foreign  language 
or  peculiar  dialect  (esp.  one  not  understood),  and  also  for 
technical  cant  regarded  as  a  dialect ;  as,  “  I  should  be  half 
inclined  to  name  the  Yankee  a  lingo  rather  than  a  dialect  ” 
(Lowell) ;  “  I  have  often  warned  you  not  to  talk  the  court 
gibberish  to  me.  I  tell  you,  I  don't  understand  the  lingo  ” 
(Fielding).  Slang,  while  often  synonymous  with  cant  or 
jargon  (as,  the  slang  of  the  race  track,  college  slang),  usu¬ 
ally  refers  to  the  popular  but  unauthorized  (and  usually 
ephemeral)  vogue  of  odd,  grotesque,  or  strained  words  or 
turns  of  speech  ;  as,  “  The  slang  of  cities  in  no  wise  he 
knew;  ‘tipping  the  wink’  to  him  was  heathen  Greek” 
(Keats).  Vulgarism  is  a  term  of  wider  scope  than  slang 
(which  it  may  include)  and  applies  to  any  vulgar  word  or 
phrase  substituted  for  one  in  good  use ;  as,  to  “  suicide,”  to 
f‘  burglarize.”  Colloquialisms  are  expressions  permissible 
in  familiar,  but  not  in  formal  or  set,  discourse ;  the  term 
carries  no  derogatory  implication.  See  chat. 
cant,  v.  t.  1.  To  speak  or  utter  in  a  cant  manner  or  as  cant, 
esp.  religious  cant  or  that  of  a  particular  subject,  school, etc. 

2.  To  deceive  by  pious  or  false  pretenses  ;  to  coax  or 
wheedle  ;  to  humor  or  pet.  Dial.  Eng. 

3.  To  sing  ;  to  chant ;  to  intone.  Ohs.  Oxf.  E.  D. 

cant,  v.  i.  1.  To  speak  in  a  whining  voice,  or  an  affected, 

singsong  tone,  as  a  beggar  ;  hence,  to  beg. 

2.  To  use,  or  speak  in,  some  kind  of  cant,  as  that  of  thieves 
or  gypsies,  a  secret  jargon,  technical  terminology,  religious 
or  pietistic  phraseology,  etc. 

That  uncouth,  affected  garb  of  speech,  or  canting  language,  if 
I  may  so  call  it.  Bp.  Sanderson. 

3.  To  speak  ;  to  talk  ;  to  gossip  ;  to  tell  tales  ;  to  slander  ; 
to  scold.  Slang,  or  Dial.  Eng.  d-  Scot. 

4.  To  talk  with  an  affectation  of  religion,  piety,  philanthro¬ 
py,  or  the  like  ;  to  use  religious  or  pious  language  insin¬ 
cerely  or  to  gain  a  false  reputation  for  goodness  or  piety  ; 
to  practice  hypocrisy  ;  as.  a  canting  fanatic. 

If  a  man  cants  in  politics,  he  ’ll  sell  you  if  he  get9  a  chance,  you 
may  depend.  Haliburton. 

5.  To  sing  or  chant.  Scot.  Obs.  or  R. 

cant,  7i.  [OF.  encant ,  enquant ,  incant,  auction,  F.  encan , 
prob.  fr.  L.  in  quantum,  i.  e.,  “  for  how  much  ?  ”  If  so, 
OF.  enchant  auction  is  due  to  influence  of  F.  chant  song, 
chanter  to  sing.]  An  auction.  Chiefly  Irish. 

||  can  ta'bi  le  (kan-ta'be-la),  a.  [It.,  fr.  cantare  to  sing.] 
Music.  Suitable  for  singing ;  melodious  and  flowing  in  style; 
—  opposed  to  recitativo  or  parlando.  —  n.  Cantabile  style, 
or  a  piece  or  passage  of  this  style.  Cf.  bravura,  2. 

Can  ta'bri  an  (k5n-ta'brT-an),  a.  Pertaining  to  or  desig¬ 
nating  the  Can'ta-bri  (k5n'td-brl),  an  ancient  warlike 
people  of  northern  Spain,  or  the  region  inhabited  by  them. 
Cantabrian  heath.  =  Irish  heath. 

Can  ta-brig'i  an  (kXn'td-brTj'T-on),  a.  Of  or  pert,  to  Cam¬ 
bridge,  England,  or  its  university.  —  to.  A  native  or  resi¬ 
dent  of  Cambridge  [in  L.  form  Cantahrigia'];  esp.,  a  student 
or  graduate  of  the  university  of  Cambridge,  England, 
can'ta-loupe,  can'ta-loup  (kXn'ta-loop  ;  -lop ;  277),  n.  [F. 
cantaloup,  It.  cantalupo  ;  —  from  the  castle  of  Cantalupo, 
in  Marca  d’  Ancona,  Italy,  where  they  were  first  grown 
in  Europe,  from  seed  said  to  have  come  from  Armenia.] 
A  variety  of  muskmelon  having  when  mature  a  hard,  fur¬ 
rowed  rind,  and  flesh  of  a  reddish  orange  color ;  often, 
loosely,  in  the  southern  United  States,  any  muskmelon. 


canon  oak.  =  canon  live  oak. 
can'on-ship,  w.  Canonry. 
ca-noo'.  +  canoe. 

||  ca'nope'  (ka'nop'),  n.  [F.] 
A  Canopic  jar. 

ca-noph'i-liBt  (k«-nOf'Y-lYst).  n. 
L.  cams  dog  4-  Gr.  to 

ove.l  A  dog  lover. 

IJ  ca'no  tier'  (ka'nd'tya'),  n. 
[F.1  1.  A  canoeist. 

2  A  straw  sailor  hat. 
canoun.  +  canon. 
ca'nous.  a.  [L  cani/s  ]  Gray  ; 
hoary.  Obs.  6r  R. 
canow.  +  canoe. 
can'ser.  +  cancer. 
can'stick  .  n.  Candlestick.  Obs. 


canstow.  Contr.  of  const  thou. 
Ohs.  [tides.  | 

Cant.  Ahbr.  Canterbury ;  Can-| 
can't  (kiint  ;  k&nt).  A  collo¬ 
quial  contraction  for  cannot. 
cant  (kant),  a.  [Cf.  D.  kant 
ready,  pretty.]  Lively  ;  vigor¬ 
ous  ;  lusty  ;  also,  merry  ;  cheer¬ 
ful.  Scot,  tf  Dial.  Erig. 
cant  (kfint),  n.  [Cf.  cantle. 1 
A  division  ;  portion  ;  slice,  as  of 
meat,  of  a  haystack,  or  of  a  field. 
Obs  or  Dial.  Eng. 
cant  (kant),  v.  t.  To  sell  by 
auction  Chiefly  Irish 
Can'tab  (kfin't&h),  n.  Short 
for  Cantabrigian.  Collog. 
Cantab.,  or  cantab.  Abbr.  Can¬ 


tabile  (  Music)  ;  Cantabrigiensis 

(L.,  of  Cambridge), 
can'ta-bank  (ka.n'td-bfti)k),  n 
l  It.  cantambanco.rantimbanco.’] 
A  singer  on  a  bench  or  platform, 
as  at  a  tavern  ;  hence,  contemp¬ 
tuously. a  common  ballad  singer. 
I!  can-ta'bit  va'cu-us  co'rara 
la-tro'ne  vi-a'tor  (vnk'fl-tZs). 
[L.]  The  traveler  with  empty 
purse  will  sing  in  the  presence 
of  the  robber.  .Juvenal  (X.  22). 
Can'ta-brize  (kttn'td-brlz),  r.  i. 
To  affect  the  speech  or  manner¬ 
isms  of  Cantabrigians,  [loupe. | 
can'ta-leup.  Var.  of  canta-| 
can'ta-le  ver,  can'ta-li'ver. 
Vars.  of  cantilever. 


can-tan 'ker-ate  (k&n-t&q'kfr- 
at),  v.  t.  To  make  cantanker¬ 
ous  ;  to  exasperate.  Collog., 
Arner.  [kerous.  Collog.,  A/ner. I 
can-tan'ker-some.  a.  Cantan-| 
can'ta-ra  <  kiin'ta-ra),  n.  (Sp.] 
See  measure. 

can-tar'i-des.  4  cantharides. 
can-ta'tion  ,  k&n-ta'shi/n),  n. 
[L.  cantatio.’]  1.  Singing.  Obs. 
2.  Incantation:  enchantment. /(. 
Can  ta-to'res  (k&n'td-to'rez), 
v.  pi.  [NL.  ;  pi.  of  L.  cant  at  or 
singer.]  Zo id.  In  old  classifica¬ 
tions,  a  group  of  birds  equiva¬ 
lent  in  part  tn  Pnarres. 
can'ta-to  ry  (k&n'ta-tS-rY),  a. 
Of  or  pert,  to  a  singer  or  singing. 


can-tan'ker  ous  (kXn-tXq'ker-we),  a.  [Cf.  ME.  conlek , 
contak,  strife,  contention.]  Exhibiting  ill  nature ;  per¬ 
verse  ;  contentious ;  crossgrained  ;  malicious.  Collog.  — 

can  tan'ker  ous-ly,  adv. —  can  tan'ker-ous  ness,  n. 

'The  cantankerous  old  maiden  aunt.  Thackeray. 
can'tar  (kXn'tar)  (w.  [It.  cantaro  (in  sense  1),  Sp. 
can  ta'ro  (kan-ta'ro)  )  cantaro  (in  sense  2).]  1.  A  weight 
of  Mediterranean  countries.  =  kantar. 

2.  =cantara.  See  measure. 

can  ta'ta  (kin-ta'td ;  277),  n.  [It.,  fr.  cantare  to  sing,  fr.  L. 
cantare,  intone,  of  canere  to  sing.]  Music.  Orig.,  a  narra¬ 
tive  poem  set  to  recitative,  or  alternate  recitative  and 
melody,  for  a  single  voice  accompanied  by  one  or  more  in¬ 
struments  ;  now,  a  choral  composition  comprising  choruses, 
solos,  recitatives,  interludes,  etc.,  arranged  in  a  somewhat 
dramatic  manner.  It  may  be  either  sacred,  resembling  a 
short  oratorio,  or  secular,  as  a  lyric  drama  or  story  set  to 
music  but  not  intended  to  be  acted. 

Can  ta'te  (kXn-ta'te),  n .,  or  liCan  ta'te  Do'mi  no  (d5m'T- 
no).  [L.,  sing  ye,  fr.  cantor e  to  sing.  See  chant.]  Eccl. 
The  ninety-eighth  psalm  (in  the  Vulgate  the  ninety- 
seventh),  which  is  a  canticle  in  the  public  worship  of  many 
churches  ;  —  so  called  from  its  first  word  or  words  in  the 
Vulgate.  In  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  it  is  an  alternative 
canticle  to  the  Magnificat  after  the  first  leswon  in  Evening  Prayer. 
Cantate  Sunday.  Eccl.  The  fourth  Sunday  after  Easter ;  — 
so  called  from  the  introit  for  the  day,  which  is  taken  from 
the  beginning  of  the  Cantate. 

II  can  ta-tri'ce  (kan'ta-tre'clia ;  F.  kaN'ta'tres';  277),  n. ; 
pi.  It.  -trici  (-tre'che),  F.  -trices  (F.  -tres').  [It.  &  F.  (fr. 
It.).]  A  female  professional  singer. 

cant  board-  A  board  that  cants  or  slopes;  Carriage 
Building,  one  showing  the  cant  of  the  side  of  a  carriage, 
cant  body  Shipbuilding.  In  the  plans,  that  part  of  the 
bodv  of  a  ship  which  forms  the  shape  fore  and  aft  and  is 
made  up  of  the  cant  frames,  in  reality  divided  into  two 
parts  by  the  intervention  of  the  square  body, 
cant  chisel  A  long  strong  chisel  having  the  bezel  and  a 
rib  on  one  side. 

cant'ed,  p.  p.  d-  p.  a.  of  cant,  v. 
canted  file.  See  file,  n.,  the  tool. 

can  teen'  (kSn-ten'),  n.  [F.  canline  bottle  case,  canteen, 
fr.  It.  cantina  cellar,  bottle  case  ;  perh.  connected  with 
OF.  cant  corner,  It.  canto.  See  1st  cant.]  1.  Mil.  A  sort 
of  sutler’s  shop,  now  usually  under  regimental  or  company 
management,  connected  with  a  post,  etc.,  for  supplying 
extra  provisions,  delicacies,  liquors,  etc.,  to  the  enlisted 
men.  By  act  of  Feb.  2, 1901,  the  sale  of  beer,  wine,  or  in¬ 
toxicating  liquors  within  the  limits  of  any  premises  used 
for  military  purposes  by  the  United  States  was  forbidden. 

2.  Mil.  A  chest  or  box  containing  culinary  and  other  ves¬ 
sels  and  utensils,  used  by  officers,  etc. 

3.  A  metal,  wooden,  or  leather  vessel  or  flask  of  small  ca¬ 
pacity,  used  for  carrying  water  or  other  liquid  by  soldiers 
on  the  march,  travelers,  workmen,  etc. 

can'ter  (kXn'ter),  n.  [Abbr.  of  Canterbury .]  1.  A  Can¬ 

terbury  gallop ;  a  gait  resembling  the  gallop,  but  moderate 
and  easy.  See  gait,  n .,  3. 

The  canter  is  a  thoroughly  artificial  pace,  at  first  extremely  tir¬ 
ing  to  the  horse,  and  generally  only  to  be  produced  in  him  by  the 
restraint  of  a  powerful  bit,  which  compels  him  to  throw  a  great 
part  of  his  weight  on  hie  haunches.  J.  II.  H  alsh. 

2  Popularly,  an  easy  gallop  or  gait.  Also  fig. 

A  rapid  canter  in  the  Times  over  all  the  topics.  Sir  J.  Stephen. 
can'ter,  v.  i. ;  can'tered  (-terd) ;  can'ter-ing.  1.  To 
move  in  or  as  in  a  canter ;  —  said,  lit.,  of  a  horse.  Sterne. 
2.  To  ride  or  go  on  a  cantering  horse  ;  —  said  of  a  rider, 
can'ter,  v.  t.  To  cause,  as  a  horse,  to  go  at  a  canter ;  to 
make  to  canter  ;  to  ride  (a  horse)  at  a  canter, 
cant'er,  n.  One  who  cants  ;  one  who  uses  cant ;  as  :  a  A 
beggar,  rogue,  or  vagabond.  Archaic,  b  One  who  uses 
professional  or  religious  cant;  —  in  the  17th  century,  ap¬ 
plied  esp.  as  a  nickname  to  the  Puritans. 

The  days  when  he  was  a  canter  and  a  rebel.  Macaulay. 
Can  ter-bu'ri-an  (k2n/ter-bu'rT-5n),  a.  Of  or  pert,  to  Can¬ 
terbury,  esp.  its  archbishopric,  in  the  17th  century  taken  as 

typical  of  High  Church  Anglicanism. - an  ism  (-Tz’m),n. 

Can'ter-bur-y  (-bSr-T  ,  -ber-T),  n.  1.  A  city  in  England, 
giving  its  name  to  various  articles.  It  is  the  seat  of  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury  (primate  of  all  England),  and 
contained  the  shrine  of  Thomas  a  Becket,  to  which  pil¬ 
grimages  were  formerly  made. 

2  A  canter,  or  moderate  and  easy  galloplike  gait.  Obs. 

3-  A  stand  with  divisions  for  music,  loose  papers,  etc. 
Canterbury  bell,  any  of  several  species  of  Campanula ,  esp. 
C.  medium,  C.  trachelium,  and  C.  glomerata,  cultivated  for 
their  handsome  bell-shaped  flowers.  —  C.  gallop,  pace,  rack, 
rate,  trot,  etc.,  a  gentle  gallop,  etc.,  such  as  was  supposed 
to  have  been  used  by  pilgrims  riding  to  Canterbury  ;  a 
canter.  —  C.  tale  or  story,  any  of  the  tales  which  Chaucer 

guts  into  the  mouths  of  certain  imaginary  pilgrims  to 
anterbury.  Hence,  any  tale  likened  to  these  tales;  a 
fable,  cock-and-bull  story,  yarn,  or  the  like. 
CaJl'tha-rel'lus  (kXn'tha-rgl'&s),  n.  [NL.,  dim.  of  L.  can- 
Iharus  a  drinking  vessel,  Gr.  KavOapos.  Cf.  chanterelle.] 
Dot.  A  genus  of  agaricaceous  fungi,  distinguished  from 
other  white-spored  agarics  by  the  forked  gills  of  the  pileus. 
The  chanterelle  (C.  canthare/lus)  is  one  of  its  edible  species, 
can  thar'i-dal  (kXn-thSr'T-dftl),  a.  Pertaining  to  or  con¬ 
taining  cantharides  ;  as,  cantharidal  plaster, 
can  thar'i  date  (-dat),  v.  t.  To  treat  or  impregnate  with 
cantharides. 

can-thar'i-des  (-dez),  n.  pi.  a  PI.  of  cantharis.  b  Med. 
A  preparation  of  dried  blister  beetles.  It  is  a  common 
vesicatory :  in  internal  doses  it  acts  as  a  stimulant  and 
diuretic.  It  was  formerly  considered  an  aphrodisiac, 
can  thar'i- din  (  dTn),  n.  Chem.  A  crystalline  solid, 
C10H,o04,  the  active  vesicating  principle  of  the  cantharis. 
can-thar'i-dism  (-dTz’m),  n.  Med.  A  morbid  condition 
due  to  excessive  use  of  cantharides. 


cant  block.  Whaling.  Either 
block  of  a  cant  purchase, 
cant  dog.  =  cant  hook. 
cant'ed.  n.  p.  St  p.  a.  from 
cant,  to  slope  or  bevel, 
can'tel  Var.  of  cantle. 
can'terd.  Cantered.  Ref.  Sp. 
can'ter-er,  n.  A  cantering  steed 
or  rider. 

cant  file.  See  file,  n„  tool, 
cant  frame.  See  frame,  n:,  4  g. 
can'thal  (kln'fhdl),  O.  Anat. 
Pertaining  to  a  canthus,  or  an¬ 
gle  of  the  eyelids, 
can'tha-rene  ( k&n'thr>-ren),  n. 
Chew.  A  liquid,  Cr.HrXCHs)*, 
with  a  terpenelike  odor,  ob¬ 
tained  by  heating  cantharic  acid 


with  caustic  potash.  It  is  a  di¬ 
hydride  of  o-xvlene. 
can  thar'ic  (k&n-thflr'Yk),  a. 
Org.  Chew.  Designating  a  crys¬ 
talline  acid,  obtained 

by  heating cantharidin  with  hy- 
driodic  acid. 

Can-thar'i-dae  (-Y-de),  n.  pL 
[NL.]  =MEi,oin^a. 
can-thar'i-date,  n.  A  salt  of  can- 
tharidic  acid. 

can  tha-rid'i-an  ( kfin/thd-rYd 
Y-rtn),  -rl-de'an  (-rY-de'an). 
Composed  of,  or  of  the  nature 
of,  cantharides. 

can  tha-rid'ic( kfin'thd-rYd 'Yk ), 
a.  Designating  an  acid.CjnH  hO-„ 
derived  from  cantharidin. 


ale,  senate,  care,  Hm,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofa  ;  eve,  Svent,  end,  recent,  maker ;  Ice,  Ill ;  old,  Sbey,  orb,  6dd,  s&ft,  connect ;  use.  unite,  urn,  up,  circus,  menu  ; 
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can'tha-ris  (kSn'thd-rTs),  n.  ;  pi.  cantharides  (kSn-thSr'- 
T-dez).  [L.,  a  kind  of  beetle,  esp.  the  Spanish  fly,  Gr. 
KavOapfc.}  1.  The  Spanish  fly.  See  blister  beetle. 

2.  [cap.]  Zool.  A  genus  of  blister  beetles  of  the  family 
Meloidae,  containing  the  Spanish  fly. 
can'tha-rus  (-r&s),  kan'tha-ros  (-r5s),  n.  ;  pi.  canthari 
(-ri),  kantharoi  (-roi).  [L.  cantharus ,  fr.  Gr.  Kaptfapos.] 

1.  Class.  Archxol.  A  deep  cup  with  a  high  stem  and  loop¬ 
shaped  handles  continuing  the  curve  of  the  bottom  of  the 
body  and  rising  above  the  brim.  Dionysus  is  often  repre¬ 
sented  with  the  cantharus. 


2.  Eccl.  A  fountain  or  reservoir  in  the  courtyard  of  an 
ancient  church,  at  which  worshipers  washed  before  enter¬ 
ing  the  church.  * 

-  J  ^  “H1"  -  ' 


cant  hook.  A  wood¬ 
en  lever  with  a  mov¬ 
able  iron  hook  near 
the  end ;  — used  for 


Cant  Ilook. 


canting  or  turning  over  logs,  etc.  U.  S.  or  Dial.  Eng. 
can'tho  plas  ty  (kSn'thfc-plXs'ti),  n.  [ canthus  -f  -plasty.'} 
Surg.  The  operation  of  forming  a  new  canthus. 
can-thot'o-my  (k5n-th5t'o-mT),  n.  [ canthus  -j-  tomy .] 

Surgical  division  of  a  canthus,  usually  at  the  outer  angle, 
can'thus  (kSn'tlms),  n.  ;  pi.  -thi  (-till).  [NL.,  fr.  Gr. 
KavSes.}  Anal.  The  corner  on  each  side  of  the  eye  where 
the  upper  and  under  eyelids  meot. 

cant'ic  (kSu'tik),  a.  Naut.  Having  cants,  or  oblique  sur¬ 
faces  ;  —  said  of  three-edged  quoins  used  to  steady  casks, 
can'ti-cle  (k£n'tT-k’l),  n.  ;  pi.  -cles  (-k’lz).  [L.  canticu- 

lum  a  little  song,  dim.  of  oanticum  song,  fr.  canere ,  cantum , 
to  sing.  See  chant.]  1.  A  song;  properly,  a  little  song 
or  hymn  ;  specif.,  one  of  those  hymns  or  chants,  consisting 
of  a  psalm  or  of  one  of  those  nomnetrical  occasional  songs 
occurring  in  the  Scriptures,  appointed  to  be  used  in  public 
church  services.  In  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  the  term 
is  applied  only  to  the  Benedicite,  but  it  is  often  used  also 
of  the  Magnificat,  Nunc  Dimittis,  Deus  Miseratur,  etc. 

2  pi.  [ cap .]  The  Song  of  Songs,  or  Song  of  Solomon. 
See  Old  Testament. 

3.  A  canto  or  division  of  a  poem.  Obs.  Spenser. 

4.  A  small  canto.  Humorous.  Byron. 

II  can'ti-cum  (-kdm),  n.  ;  pi.  -ca  (-kd).  [L.]  1.  In  the 

Roman  plays,  a  song  accompanied  by  music  and  dancing 
or  pantomime. 

2.  pi.  [cap.}  =  Canticum  Canticorum.  Obs. 

Can'ti-cum  Can'ti-co'rum  (k£n/tT-ko'rdm),  Vulgate,  the  Can¬ 
ticles  ;  the  Song  of  Songs.  See  Old  Testament. 
can  tl-le'na  (kan'tT-15'nd  ;  kan'te-la'na),  n.  [It.  &  L.  (in 
L.,  a  song).]  Music,  a  An  upper  or  solo  part  in  old  mu¬ 
sic.  b  Any  short  solo  piece  for  the  voice,  c  In  instru¬ 
mental  music,  a  phrase  or  passage  of  flowing  or  vocal  style  ; 
—  sometimes  equivalent  to  cantabile. 
can'ti-lever  (kan'tT-le'.ver ;  -lSv'er ;  277),  n.  Also  canta- 
liver,  -lever,  cantiliver.  [Peril,  fr.  cant  an  external  angle 
-f-  lever  a  supporter  of  the  roof  timber  of  a  house.]  A  pro¬ 
jecting  beam  or  member  supported  only  at  one  end,  as  by 
being  built  into  a  wall,  pier,  etc.  Specif. :  a  Arch.  A 
bracketlike  member  supporting  a  balcony,  cornice,  etc. 
b  Engin.  Either  of  the  two  beams  or  trusses,  projecting 
from  piers  towards  each  other,  which  when  joined  directly 
or  by  a  bridging  piece  form  a  span  of  a  cantilever  bridge. 


Part  of  Cantilever  Bridge  over  the  Firth  ot  Forth. 


can'til-late  (kXn'tT-lat),  v.  t.  [L.  canlillatus ,  p.  p.  of  can- 
tillare  to  sing  low,  dim.  of  cantare.  See  cantata.]  To 
chant ;  to  recite  with  musical  tones,  or  intone,  esp.  as  in 
Jewish  synagogues.  — can  til  la'tion  (-la'shwn),  n. 
cant'ing,  p.  a.  1.  Speaking  whiningly  ;  using  cant  of  any 
kind,  as  jargon,  thieves’  cant,  or  affected  religious  terms; 
affectedly  pious  ;  as,  a  canting  rogue  ;  a  canting  tone. 

2.  Her.  Allusive  ;  dealing  with  canting  arms  ;  as,  canting 
heraldry  ;  a  canting  herald. 

canting  arms  or  coat,  Her.,  bearings  or  a  coat  of  arms  in 
the  nature  of  a  rebus  alluding  to  tne  name  of  the  bearer; 
allusive  arms ;  armes  parlantes.  Thus,  the  Castletons  bear 
three  castles,  and  Pope  Adrian  IV.  (Nicholas  Breakspeare) 
bore  a  broken  spear. 

—  cant'ing  ly,  adv.  —  cant' ing-ness,  n. 
cant'ing.  />.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  of  cant,  to  incline. 

canting  quoin  or  coin,  Naut..  a  cantic  quoin, 
can'tle  (kSn't’l),  n.  [OF.  cantel ,  chantel ,  corner,  side, 
piece,  F.  chanteau  a  cut  from  a  larger  piece,  dim.  of  OF. 
cant  edge,  corner.  See  1st  cant.]  1.  A  corner  or  nook  ; 
a  corner  piece  or  part,  as  of  a  shield  ;  a  segment  or  slice 
cut  off  or  out  from  something,  as  from  a  piece  of  land.  Obs. 
or  R.  or  Dial.  Eng.,  except  of  land. 

Cuts  me  from  the  best  of  all  my  land 
A  huge  half  moon,  a  monstrous  cantle  out.  Shak. 
Cutting  off  ...  a  solid  cantle  of  high  land  from  the  rest  of 
Yorkshire.  R.  D.  Blackmore. 

2  The  upwardly  projecting  rear  part  of  a  saddle,  opposite 
to  the  pommel.  See  saddle,  I/lust. 

3.  The  crown  of  the  head  ;  the  head.  Scot. 

can'tle,  V.  t.  Obs.  1.  To  divide  into  cantles  or  portions; 
to  portion  ;  —  sometimes  with  out. 

2  To  piece  or  join  (cantles  of  cloth), 
cant'let  (kSnt'l&t),  n.  [Dim.  of  cantle.}  A  small  cantle  ; 
a  piece  ;  a  fragment.  Dry  den. 

cant  molding  or  moulding.  A  beveled  molding, 
can'to  (kSn'to),  n. ;  pi.  -tos  (-toz).  [It.,  fr.  L.  cantus 

singing,  song.  See  chant.]  1.  A  song.  Obs. 

2.  One  of  the  chief  divisions  of  a  long  poem  ;  a  book  ;  as, 
the  “  Divine  Comedy”  contains  one  hundred  cantos. 


3.  Music.  The  highest  vocal  part ;  the  air  or  melody  in 
choral  music  ;  anciently  the  tenor,  now  the  soprano, 
can'ton  (kSn'ton  ;  k5n-t5n'),  n.  [F.  canton ,  fr.  OF.  cant 
edge,  corner.  See  1st  cant.]  1.  A  corner;  angle.  Obs. 

2.  Her.  A  rectangular  division  of  the  shield,, 

occupying  either  of  the  corner  spaces  in 
chief  (usually  that  on  the  dexter  side)  that 
would  be  defined  by  a  charged  cross  of  the 
proper  proportions.  It  is  a  diminutive  of 
the  quarter  and  an  honorable  subordinary, 
and, being  theoretically  considered  as  an 
addition  to  the  shield  proper,  is  exempt 
from  the  usual  heraldic  rule  which  prohib¬ 
its  color  on  color  or  metal  on  metal.  Also, 
one  of  the  angular  spaces  between  the  Shield  with 
branches  of  a  cross  or  saltier.  Canton  in  dex- 

3.  A  division,  part,  or  section  of  something.  ter  chiei- 
Another  piece  ...  in  which,  in  bix  several  cantons ,  the  several 

parts  of  our  Savior’s  passion  are  represented.  Bp.  Burnet. 

In  another  canton  was  the  following  similar  legend.  .Scott. 

4.  A  small  territorial  division  of  a  country  ;  a  district. 
That  little  canton  of  land  called  the  English  pale.  Sir  J.  Davies. 

Specif,  a  One  of  the  states  of  the  Swiss  confederation, 
b  In  France,  a  division  of  an  arrondissement. 

The  canton  is  the  electoral  district  from  which  members  are 
chosen  to  the  general  council  and  the  council  of  the  arrondisse¬ 
ment. .  Woodrow  Wilson. 

5.  Hist.  A  cluster  of  village  communities  each  with  its 
own  citadel  and  center  of  worship. 

6.  A  subordinate  body  of  a  branch  of  Odd  Fellows  called 
Patriarchs  Militant. 

can'ton  (kSu'tdn;  k5n-t5n'),  v.  t.  ;  can'toned  (kSn'tdnd  ; 
kSn-t5nd') ;  can'ton-ing.  [Cf.  F.  cantonner.}  1.  To 
divide  into  parts  ;  to  quarter  ;  portion  ;  specif.,  to  divide 
into  cantons  or  districts  ;  —  often  with  out. 

2.  To  separate  off  or  out  by  dividing  or  cutting;  —  with 
out  or  from.  Archaic  or  Ohs. 

They  canton  out  to  themselves  a  little  Goshen  in  the  intellec¬ 
tual  world.  Locke. 

3.  To  allot  quarters  to,  as  to  a  body  of  troops ;  to  quarter. 

4.  Her.  To  furnish  with  a  canton  or  cantons;  to  have  in 
a  canton  or  cantons,  as  a  cross.  See  cantoned,  4. 

can'ton-al(  k5n't#n-al),a.  Of  or  pert,  to  a  canton  or  cantons; 
•of  the  nature  of  a  canton.  —  can'ton-al  ism  (-Tz’m),  n. 
Can  ton'  crape  (kSn-t5n';  k2n'tan)'.  [From  Canton,  Chi¬ 
na.  1  A  soft  white  or  colored  silk  fabric,  of  a  close  texture 
and  wavy  appearance,  used  for  dresses,  shawds,  etc.;  — 
called  also  Chinese  or  Oriental  crape. 
can'toned  (kJn'ttfnd;  kSn-t5nd'),  p.  a.  1.  Divided  or 
formed  into  cantons. 

2.  Lodged  in  cantonments;  quartered,  as  troops. 

3.  Arch.  Having  the  angles  or  exterior  corners  provided 
or  decorated  with  projecting  members,  as  moldings  or  small 
columns  ;  as,  a  cantoned  pier,  pilaster,  or  building. 

4.  Her.  Having  a  charge  in  each  of  the  four  cantons,  or 
angular  spaces  between  the  branches  ;  —  said  of  a  cross. 

Can  ton  ese'  (kan't#n-ez' ;  -es'),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to 
Canton,  China,  its  inhabitants,  or  their  dialect. 

Can  ton-ese',  n.  sing,  de  pi.  A  native  of  Canton,  China; 
also,  the  dialect  of  Chinese  spoken  in  Canton. 

The  province  of  Kwangtung  is  a  peculiar  one,  and  the  Chinese 
of  the  north  hardly  look  upon  the  Cantonese  as  lellow  nationals. 
I  have  heard  a  Shanghai  native  remark  —  “  There  were  seven 
Chinamen  and  two  .Cantonese."  Those  in  the  north  call  them¬ 
selves  the  descendants  of  linn,  those  in  the  south  call  themselves 
the  descendants  of  T’ang,  Han  and  T’ang  being  the  names  of 
Chinese  dynasties.  C.  F.  R.  Allen. 

Can'ton  flan'nel  (kSn'tdn).  A  stout  cotton  fabric  having 
a  long  fleecy  nap,  usually  only  on  one  side,  used  for  under¬ 
wear,  draperies,  etc.;  —  called  also  cotton  flannel ,  and  swan¬ 
skin,  or  swan' s-down,  calico. 

can'ton  ment  (kSn'tdn-ment;  k5n-t5n'-;  kXn-toon'-;  277),  n. 
[Cf.  F.  cantonnement.}  1.  The  cantoning  of  troops.  Burke. 

2.  Mil.  The  place,  as  in  a  town  or  village,  assigned  to  a 
body  of  troops  for  quarters  ;  a  more  or  less  permanent  shel¬ 
ter  or  place  of  rest  for  an  army  ;  quarters;  esp.,  in  India, 
a  permanent  military  station  or  military  town,  often  con¬ 
nected  with  a  native  town  or  city.  When  troops  are  shel¬ 
tered  in  huts  or  quartered  in  the  houses  ol  the  people  during 
any  suspension  of  hostilities,  they  are  said  to  be  in  cantonment, 
or  to  be  cantoned. 

3.  Quartering  place  ;  place  of  residence.  Irving. 

can'tor  (kSn'tdr),  n.  [L.,  a  singer,  fr.  canere  to  sing.]  A 

singer  ;  esp.,  the  leader  of  a  church  choir  :  a  precentor. 

The  cantor  of  the  church  intones  the  Te  Deum.  Milman. 
II  can  to  ri'a  (kiin'to-re'ii),  n.  [It.]  It.  Arch.  A  balcony 
or  gallery  for  the  singers  in  a  church. 

can  to'ris  (kXn-to'ns),  a.  [L.,  gen.  of  cantor.}  Lit.,  of 
the  cantor  ;  as,  the  cantoris  side  of  a  choir,  i.  e.,  the  north 
side  ;  a  cantoris  stall ;  —  correlative  to  decani. 
cant  purchase-  Whaling.  A  powerful  purchase  or  tackle 
used  to  cant,  or  turn  over,  a  whale  in  the  operation  of 
flensing,  one  block  being  fastened  to  a  masthead  and  the 
other  to  the  cant  in  the  whale. 

cant  rib— band  Shipbuilding.  A  rib-band  which  cants  or 
lies  obliquely  to  the  middle  line  or  keel, 
can'trip  (kSn'trTp),  n.  [Cf.  Icel.  gandr ,  ODnn.  &  OSw\ 
gan,  witchcraft,  and  E.  (rap  a  snare.]  A  charm  ;  spell  ; 
trick,  as  of  a  witch  ;  a  piece  of  adroit  mischief  ;  a  playful, 
whimsical,  extravagant,  or  eccentric  act.  Chiefly  -Scot. 

They  would  have  no  devilish  cantrips  going  on  in  the  parish, 
if  they  could  help  it.  Wm.  Black. 

cant  spar,  n.  Naut.  A  small  pole  suitable  for  a  small 
mast,  yard,  boom,  etc. 

cant  timber  Shipbuilding.  One  of  the  timbers  rising 
obliquely  from  the  keel  at  the  extremities  of  a  ship. 
can'tUS  (kSn'tiis),  n.,  sing.  A'  pi.  [L.,  fr.  canere  to  sing.] 
Music.  A  song;  the  plain  chant  of  ancient  type  ;  the  given 
melody  or  theme  ;  also,  the  principal  voice. 

||  can'tus  fir'muB  (ffir'mds).  [NL.]  a  Lit.,  fixed  song,  the 
plain  chant  or  simple  Gregorian  melody,  prescribed  as 
to  form  and  use  by  ecclesiastical  tradition.  It  was  orig¬ 
inally  sung  in  unison  or  in  octave.  With  the  beginning 


of  counterpoint  it  was  sung  without  change  by  the  tenor 
voice,  in  distinction  from  the  ||  can'tus  fi  gu-ra'tus  (kSn'tws 
fig'u-ra'tws),  the  “  figured  or  florid  song  ”  of  the  other  parts 
moving  above  and  below  it  with  relative  freedom,  b  Hence, 
any  melodic  theme  or  subject  for  contrapuntal  treatment. 
—  il  c.  pla'nus  (pla/nds)  [NL.],  plain  song,  generally  known 
as  Gregorian  chant. 

cant'y  (kan'tT),  a.  [Cf.  ME.  cant ,  and  D.  kant  ready, 
pretty.]  Cheerful;  sprightly;  lively;  merry.  “The 
canty  dame.”  Wordsworth.  Scot.  &  Dial.  Eng. 

Contented  with  little,  and  canty  with  mair.  Burns. 
Canuck'  (kd-nuk'),  n.  1.  A  Canadian; — in  U.  S.  often 
any  Canadian  ;  in  Can.,  only  a  French  Canadian.  Slang. 
2.  A  small  or  medium-sized  hardy  horse,  common  in  Can¬ 
ada.  Colloq. 

can'vas  (kSn'vds),  n.  [ME.  canvas,  canevas ,  F .  canevas, 
LL.  canabacius  hempen  cloth,  canvas,  L.  cannabis  hemp, 
fr.  Gr.  Kawafiis.  See  hemp;  cf.  canvass.]  1.  A  strong 
cloth  of  hemp,  flax,  or  cotton,  used  for  tents,  sails,  etc. 

By  glimmering  lanes  and  walls  of  canvas  led.  Tennyson. 

2.  A  piece  of  canvas  used  for  some  particular  purpose ; 
something  made  of  canvas  ;  as :  a  A  sheet,  covering,  bolt¬ 
ing  cloth,  carriage-window  blind,  etc.  Obs.  b  A  cover¬ 
ing  over  the  end  of  a  racing  boat  to  keep  out  water,  c 
Sailcloth  ;  a  sail  or  a  collection  of  sails,  d  A  tent  or  a 
collection  of  tents,  e  A  surface  prepared  to  receive  paint- 
ing,  commonly  painting  in  oil ;  hence,  an  oil  painting,  or, 
also,  paintings  collectively.  Also  fig. 

History  .  .  .  does  not  bring  out  clearly  upon  the  canvas  the  de¬ 
tails  which  were  familiar.  J.  H.  Newman. 

3.  A  coarse  cloth  so  woven  as  to  form  regular  meshes  for 
working  with  the  needle,  as  in  tapestry,  or  worsted  work. 
4  Hawking.  A  net  or  snare  for  catching  hawks.  Obs. 
under  canvas,  a  Naut.  =  under  sail,  b  Mil.  Provided 
with,  or  living  in,  tents. 

can'vas,  v.  t. ;  can'vased  or  can'vassed  (-vast) ;  can'vas- 
ing  or  can'vas-sing.  1.  To  catch  or  entangle  in  or  as  in 
a  canvas  or  net ;  to  catch.  Obs.  Lyly . 

2.  To  furnish,  cover,  or  line  with  canvas, 
can'vas-back  (-bSk'),  n.  A  North  American  wild  duck 
{Ay  thy  a  vallisneria),  somewhat  resem¬ 
bling  the  redhead  in  plumage,  but  differ¬ 
ing  in  the  longer,  deeper  bill,  and  in  the 
duller  reddish  brown  head  of  the  male, 
which  has  the 
back  finely 
vermiculat  e  d 
with  gray 
and  white, 
whence  the 
name.  It  was 
formerly 
abundant  in 
C  hesapeake 

Bay,  where  it  „  ,  , 

fed  on  the  Canvasback. 

wild  celery  which  gave  its  flesh  a  superior  flavor.  Under 
other  circumstances  its  flesh  is  no  better  than  that  of  re¬ 
lated  species. 

can'vass  (kXn'vds),  v.t.;  can'vassed  (-vast);  can'vass- 
ing.  [From  canvas ,  n.  ;  cf.  OF.  canabasser  to  examine 
curiously,  to  search  or  sift  out ;  properly,  to  sift  through 
canvas.  See  canvas,  t?.]  1.  To  toss  in  or  as  in  a  canvas 

sheet,  etc.,  by  way  of  sport  or  punishment.  Obs.  Shak. 

2.  To  knock  about ;  to  beat ;  to  trounce  ;  fig.,  to  castigate  ; 
to  lash  with  criticism,  invective,  or  the  like.  Obs.  Nash. 

3.  To  examine  in  detail  mentally,  or,  rarely,  physically  ;  to 
scrutinize,  as  votes  at  an  election;  to  sift ;  discuss;  debate. 

The  lady  continued  to  cani'ass  me  most  deliberately  through 
her  eyeglasses  C.  Lever. 

I  have  made  careful  search  on  all  hands,  and  canvassed  the 
matter  with  all  possible  diligence.  Woodward. 

An  opinion  that  we  are  likely  soon  to  canvass.  Sir  If.  Hamilton. 
4  To  solicit  or  seek,  as  favor  or  a  title.  Obs.  Goldsmith. 

5.  To  go  through  (a  district)  or  go  to  (persons)  to  solicit 
orders,  subscriptions,  votes,  etc.,  to  try  to  secure  political 
support,  or  to  ascertain  the  probable  number  of  one’s  ad¬ 
herents,  etc. ;  as,  to  canvass  a^city  for  subscriptions  ;  to 
canvass  a  county  for  votes. 

can'vass.  V.  i.  1.  To  debate  ;  to  discuss.  Marry  at. 

2.  To  solicit  cr  seek  orders,  contributions,  support,  sub¬ 
scriptions,  votes,  or  political  support  before  an  election, 
etc.  ;  to  solicit  ;  — commonly  followed  by  for  ;  as,  to  can¬ 
vass  for  a  seat  in  Parliament ;  to  canvass  for  a  book,  a 
publisher,  or  in  behalf  of  a  charity. 

can'vass.  n.  1  A  tossing  or  shaking  up.  Obs. 

2  A  shock,  esp.  that  of  a  sudden  attack  or  surprise  ;  also, 
Fencing,  a  canvasado.  Obs.  Oxf.  E.  D. 

3.  Repulse  ;  rejection,  as  in  a  suit.  Obs. 

4.  Examination,  as  in  the  way  of  discussion  or  debate  ; 
full  discussion  ;  a  scrutiny,  as  of  votes. 

5.  Act  of  canvassing  for  votes,  subscriptions,  political  sup¬ 
port,  etc. ;  solicitation,  esp.  of  votes  before  an  election, 
with  the  idea  also  of  estimating  the  amount  of  support  a 
candidate  is  likely  to  have ;  a  systematic  effort  to  obtain 
votes,  subscribers,  etc. 

No  previous  canvass  was  made  for  me.  Burke. 

can'y  (kan'T),  a.  [From  cane.]  Made  or  consisting  of 
cane  or  canes  ;  abounding  with  canes  ;  canelike.  Milton. 

II  can-zo'ne  (kan-tso'na),  n.; pi.  -Ni(-nS).  [It.,  a  song,  fr. 

L.  cantio ,  fr.  canere  to  sing.  Cf.  chanson,  chant.]  1.  A 
song  or  ballad;  specif.,  a  kind  of  Italian  or  Provengal  lyric 
poem,  usually  in  praise  of  love  or  in  homage  to  beauty. 
Till  alter  thetimeof  Dante  and  Petrarch  the  canzone  had  several 
stanzas,  all  uniform  except  the  last,  which  was  shorter  ;  but  later 
it  was  less  restricted  aH  to  the  number  of  stanzas  and  their  forms. 
2.  Music.  A  setting  of  such  a  poem,  or  a  similar  instru¬ 
mental  piece,  having  two  or  three  parts  with  passages  in 
imitation  like  a  simpler  form  of  madrigal, 
can'zo-net'  (kSu/zo-n5t/),  n.  [It.  canzonetta,  dim.  of  can - 


can-thar'i-dize  <  k  ft  n  - 1  h  ftr'T- 
dTz),  v.  t.  To  treat  with  can¬ 
tharides,  esp.  as  an  aphrodisiac, 
can'tha-ro.  +  cantaro. 
can-thec^to-my  (kftn-thPk'tri- 
mt),  n.  [canthus  -f  -ectomy .] 
Surg.  Excision  of  a  canthus. 
can-thor'rha-phy  (kftn-thfir'd- 
fT),  n.  [ canthus  -f  -rhaphy.) 
Surg.  The  operation  of  sewing 
together  the  palpebral  fissure  at 
either  canthus. 

can'tic,/».[L.can<tCMm.]  A  song; 
a  canticle.  Obs. 
Can'tl-ca(kftn'tT-kd),n.p?.  [L.] 
Cantieles,  or  Song  of  Songs.  Obs. 
can'ti-cl.  Canticle.  Ref.  Sp. 


can'ti-coy.  Var.  of  kaxtikoy. 
cant'ie.  Var.  of  canty. 
can'ti-le'vered,  a.  See  -ep. 
cant'i-lie.  Var.  of  canttly. 
cant'l-ly,  adv.  of  canty.  Scot. 
II  can-trna  (kiin-te'nii),  //.  [Sp  ] 
A  barroom  or  saloon  ;  a  canteen. 
Southwestern  (J.  S. 
can-tine'.  canteen'. 
cant'i-ness.  n.  See  -ness. 

||  can't!  nier'  (kaN'te'nya'),  n. 
masc.,  II  can  ti'ni&re'(-nyar'),n. 
fern.  (  F..  fr.  confine  a  canteen.] 
Mil.  In  the  French  army,  one 
who  keeps  a  canioen. 
can'tion  (kftn'shun),  n.  [L. 
cantio.]  Obs.  1.  A  song. 


2.  An  incantation  ;  a  charm. 

cant'ish,  a.  See  -ism. 
cantle  bar.  In  a  camel  saddle, 
a  bar  in  place  of  a  cantle. 
cantle  piece.  A  side  piece  in  a 
cask  head  ;  a  cant, 
can'to  c  a  r-n  a  s  c  i  a-1  e  s'c  o 
kiin'to  k  ii  r-n  a's  h  ii-1  C*  s'k  o). 
[It.]  A  kind  of  choral  lyric 
sung  in  the  masquerades  ofthe 
carnival. 

||  can'to  fer'mo  (kiin'to  fPr'- 
mo ;  kftn'to  fftr'mS).  [It.] 
Music.  =  CANTUS  FIRM  US. 
can'ton,  n.  A  song  or  canto. 
Ghs.  Shak.  [canton.  | 

can'ton-«r,  n.  One  living  in  a| 


can'ton-ize,  ?•.  t.  To  canton. 
Canton  matting.  [From  Can- 
fon, China  1  =  China  mattino. 
can-toon '(kRii -toon'),  n.  A  cot¬ 
ton  stuff  finely  corded  on  one 
side  and  satiny  on  the  other, 
can-toon',  cah-toon'ment.  Vars. 
Of  CANTON,  CANTONMENT. 

can'tor-al,  can-to'ri-ai,  a.  1.  Of 
or  belonging  to  a  cantor  ;  as, 
a  cantoral  staff  ;  the  cantorial 
side,  i.  e.,  the  north  side,  of  the 
choir  of  a  cathedral  or  church. 
2.  Zonl.  Capable  of  singing;  — 
said  of  birds, 
can'tor-ous,  a.  Cantoral. 
can  'tor-ship,  n.  See -ship. 


can'traip,  can 'trap.  Vars.  of 

CANTRIP. 

can'tred  (kftn'trftd),  n.  Also 
can'tref.  can'trev.  [W.  can- 
tref:  rmd  hundred  4-  /rc/’dwell- 
ing  place,  village.]  Eng.  Hist. 
A  hundred. 

Cantuar .  ( kftn 't  ff-dr).  Abbr.  Can- 
tuaria  ( LL. .Canterbury  );Cantu- 
ariensis  (LL.,  of  Canterbury), 
cant'wise  See -wise. 
can'u-la  (kftn'fl-ld),  n.,  can'u- 
lar  (-ldr),  a.,  etc.  Vars.  of  can¬ 
nula,  CANNULAR,  etc. 
canun.  d*  canon. 
can'va-sa'do,  n.  [Prob.  due  to 
confusion  of  canvas,  canvass , 


and  cenmsar/o.]  A  camisado  ; 
a  surprise.  Obs.  [Shak.  | 

canvas  climber.  A  sailor.  Obs.  | 
canvase.  +  canvas,  canvass. 
can'vass-er,  w.  One  who  can¬ 
vasses. 

canvaze.  d*  canvass. 
canves.  d*  canvas.  [vasado.| 
can  vi-aa'do.  d*cAMFSADo,CAN-| 
can'was.  d*  canvas. 
can 'yon  ( kftn 'yun),  n.  Sr  v.  Var. 
of  canon.  Isong.  Obs.  | 

can'zon,  n.  [It.  canzone.]  A  | 
|j  can-zo'na  (kan-tso'na).  [It.] 

1.  =  CANZONE. 

2.  Music.  A  setting  of  a  can¬ 
zone,  for  one  or  more  voices,  or 


food,  foot ;  out,  oil ;  chair  ;  go  ;  sing,  iqk  ;  then,  thin  ;  nature,  verdure  (250)  ;  Krrch  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144) ;  boN  ;  yet ;  zh  =  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Guidh. 
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CAPEADOR 


tone.]  Music.  A  short  or  little  song,  commonly  light 
and  graceful,  and  distinguished  from  the  more  elaborate 
aria  ;  a  little  vocal  piece  in  one  or  more  parts, 
caout'chouc  (koo'chdbk  ;  kou'- ;  277  :  the  pron.  kou-  is 

f  referred  for  this  and  cognate  words  in  British  usage),  n. 

F.  caoutchouc ,  fr.  S.  Amer.  name,  near  the  source  of  the 
Amazon.]  A  tenacious,  elastic  substance  obtained  from 
the  milky  juice  of  a  large  number  of  tropical  plants,  be¬ 
longing  chiefly  to  the  families  Euphorbiacese,  Moraceae,  and 
Apocynaceae.*  Perfectly  pure  caoutchouc  is  white  in  color, 
with  the  chemical  formula  (C5H8)Z.  It  is  soluble  in  chlo¬ 
roform  and  many  oils,  but  not  in  water  or  alcohol.  Being 
impermeable  to  liquids  and  gases,  and  not  readily  affected 
by  exposure  to  air,  acids,  and  alkalies,  caoutchouc  is  used, 
especially  when  vulcanized,  for  many  purposes  in  the  arts 
and  in  manufactures.  Also  called  India  rubber  and  gum 
elastic.  Central  American  caoutchouc  is  chiefly  derived 
from  the  moraceous  tree  Castilla  elaslica ;  South  American, 
from  the  euphorbiaceous  trees  Manihol  glaziovii  and  spe¬ 
cies  of  Hevea ;  Asiatic,  from  Ficus  elastica ;  African,  from 
the  apocynaceous  genera  Vahea  and  Landolphia.  See 

RUBBER,  VULCANIZATION. 

cap  (kXp),  n.  [ME.  cappe ,  AS.  cseppe ,  cap,  cape,  hood,  fr. 
LL.  cappa ;  of  unknown  origin.  See  1st  cape  ;  cf.  1st 
cope.]  1.  A  covering  for  the  head  ;  esp. :  a  One  of  lace, 
muslin,  etc.,  for  women  or  infants,  b  One  usually  with 
a  visor  and  without  a  brim,  for  men  and  boys ;  also,  a  hel¬ 
met  or  headpiece.  C  One  used  as  the  mark  or  ensign  of 
some  rank,  office,  or  dignity,  as  that  of  a  cardinal. 

2.  The  top,  or  uppermost  part ;  the  chief  or  acme. 

Thou  art  the  cap  of  all  the  fools  alive.  Shak. 

3.  A  respectful  uncovering  of  the  head. 

He  that  will  give  a  cap  and  make  a  leg  in  thanks.  Fuller. 
4.  Zo'dl.  The  whole  top  of  the  head  of  a  bird  from  the  base 
of  the  bill  to  the  nape  of  the  neck. 

6.  Anything  resembling  a  cap  in  form,  position,  or  use  ;  as  : 
a  Arch.  The  uppermost  of  any  assemblage  of  parts;  as, 
the  cap  of  a  column,  door,  etc.  ;  a  capital,  coping,  cornice, 
lintel,  or  plate,  b  Something  covering  the  top  or  end  of 
a  thing  for  protection  or  ornament,  c  Naut.  A  collar,  as  of 
iron,  used  in  joining  spars,  as  the  lower  mast  and  the  top¬ 
mast,  the  bowsprit  and  the  jib  boom  ;  also,  a  covering  of 
tarred  canvas  at  the  end  of  a  rope,  d  A  percussion  cap. 
0  Mach.  See  bearing,  n.,  7  b.  f  Mining.  See  safety 
lamp,  g  Gun.  An  apron,  h  pi.  Curved-back  points  of 
file  teeth.  1  Ordnance.  A  blunt  nose  of  soft  steel  fitted  on 
the  point  of  an  armor-piercing  projectile,  to  facilitate  pen¬ 
etration  (cf.  biting  angle),  j  Logging.  A  cone  of  sheet 
iron  or  steel  placed  over  the  end  of  a  log  to  enable  it  to 
ride  over  obstacles,  used  when  skidding  by  steam  power. 
Southern  U.  S.  k  Astron.  A  whitish  region  or  zone  of 
varying  size  encircling  either  pole  of  Mars,  and  probably 
due  to  8iio w  and  ice.  1  Geoin.  (1)  A  portion  of  a  convex 
surface.  (2)  A  section,  plane  or  curved. 

6.  Any  part  of  an  animal  or  plant  suggestive  of  a  cap  ;  as  : 
a  Bot.  =  PILEUS.  b  =  CALYPTRA.  Cf.  KNEECAP. 

7-  A  size  of  writing  paper ;  as,  fiat  cap ;  foolscap ;  legal 


cap.  See  paper. 
cap  and  bells,  a  The  headdress  sometimes  worn  by  court 
fools  and  professional  jesters  in  the  Middle  Ages  and  later 
times  consisting  of  a  cap  with  bells  attached.  “A  cap  and 
bells  for  fools.’’  Cowper.  b  A  fool’s  bauble,  or  marotte ; 
—  so  called  when  having  on  it  a  representation  of  a  fool’s 
head  with  a  cap  and  bells.  —  c.  in  hand,  obsequiously  ;  sub¬ 
missively.  —  c.  of  liberty.  =  liberty  cap.  —  c  .  of  maintenance. 
Also  c.  of  dignity,  estate,  etc.  a 
A  kind  of  cap  formerly  worn  as  a 
symbol  of  office  or  of  high  rank.  ( 
b  A  cap  of  state  carried  before  the 
sovereigns  of  England  at  their 
coronation.  It  is  also  carried  be¬ 
fore  the  mayors  of  some  cities,  c 
Her.  A  kina  of  cap  borne  as  a 
charge,  or  sometimes  under  a  crest  instead  of  a  wreath.  — 
Caps  and  Hats  See  Hats  and  Caps. 


Cap  of  Maintenance  b. 


cap  (k5p),  v.  t. ;  capped  (kipt) ;  cap'ping.  1.  To  cover 
with  a  cap  or  as  with  a  cap  ;  to  provide  with  a  cap  or  cov¬ 
er  ;  to  cover  the  top  or  end  of  ;  to  put  or  place  a  cap  on  ; 
as,  to  cap  a  post ;  to  cap  a  gun. 

The  bones  next  the  joint  are  capped  with  a  smooth  cartilagi¬ 
nous  substance  Derham. 

2.  To  deprive  (a  person)  of  a  cap.  Obs.  Spenser. 

3.  To  form  a  cap  to ;  to  serve  as  a  cap,  covering,  or  top  to ; 

to  crown  ;  to  overlie.  B.  Taylor. 

4.  To  surprise  ;  to  puzzle  ;  to  perplex.  Dial.  Eng. 

It  capped  her  beyond  expression.  C.  Bronte. 

5.  To  salute  by  removing  the  cap.  Thackeray. 

6.  To  match  ;  to  mate  in  contest ;  to  furnish  an  equal,  a 
better,  or  an  offset  to  ;  as,  to  cap  a  text ;  to  cap  a  proverb. 

Now  I  have  him  under  girdle  I  ’ll  cap  verses  with  him  to  the 
end  of  the  chapter.  Dryden. 

iS3T*  In  capping  verses,  when  one  quotes  a  verse  another  must 
cap  it  by  quoting  one  beginning  with  the  last  letter  of  the  first,  or 
with  its  first  letter,  or  with  the  first  letter  of  the  last  word,  or 
ending  with  a  riming  word,  or  by  applying  any  other  arbitrary 
rule  that  may  be  agreed  upon. 

7-  To  put  on  as,  or  like,  a  cap. 

8-  Veter.  To  injure  and  cause  to  swell ;  as,  to  cap  a  hock  ; 
a  capped  hock  ;  a  capped  elbow. 

9.  To  remove  the  cap  from,  as  a  bale  of  wool, 
to  cap  the  climax,  to  top  or  exceed  the  climax  ;  to  reach  the 
utmost  limit  in  action  or  words,  as  of  absurdity, 
cap,  v.  t.  To  uncover  the  head  respectfully. 

||  ca'pa  (ka'pa),  n.  [Sp.]  1.  A  mantle  or  cloak. 

2  A  fine  grade  of  Cuban  tobacco,  used  largely  for  wrappers, 
capability  (ka'pd-bTl'T-tT),  n.  ;  pi.  -ties  (-tTz).  1.  Qual¬ 

ity  of  being  able  to  receive  or  contain.  Obs. 

2.  Quality  of  being  capable  ;  capacity;  capableness;  esp., 
intellectual  power  or  ability. 

A  capability  to  take  a  thousand  views  of  a  subject.  H.  Taylor. 


an  instrumental  piece  in  the 
style  of  such  a  vocal  piece. 

Jl  ca'o-ba(kii'?>-ba;  133),  n.  [Sp.] 
The  mahogany.  Sp.  Amer. 
Caorsin.  n.  [OF.l  A  banker  or 
money  lender  from  Cahors, 
France,  noted  in  medieval 
times  as  a  seat  of  Italian  bank¬ 
ers  notorious  for  their  usury  ; 
hence,  a  usurer.  Obs.  e  re.  Hist. 
caout'chene  (kdb'c  hen; 
kou'-).  caout'chin  (-chin), 
n.  Chem.  An  oily  hydrocarbon. 
Cinil in  °>1  of  caoutchouc. 

||  caou  tchouc'  gut  teux'  (F. 
kou'choo'  gu'tfi').  [F.]  A  va¬ 
riety  of  caoutchouc  resembling 
gutta  percha. 

caout'chou-cln  (koo'chdb-sTn  ; 


kou'-),  n.  Oil  of  caoutchouc, 
cap  (kftp  ;  kap),  n.  Also  ranp. 
[AS.  copp  cup,  vessel.]  A  kind 
of  wooden  dish  or  shallow  bowl, 
often  with  two  handles.  Scot. 
—  to  drink  cap  out  To  drain 
the  cap.  Scott. 

cap.  v.  t.  [Cf.  OF.  caper  to 
seize,  or  L.  cajtere  to  take.]  To 
arrest  ;  to  seize.  Obs.  or  Scot. 
cap.  v.  i.  tf  t.  [D.  kajien  to  rob, 
commit  piracy.]  To  privateer  ; 
seize  as  a  privateer.  Obs.  or  Scot. 
cap.  Abor.  Capiat  (L.,  let  him 
or  her  take);  capital  ;  capitalize; 
captain;  caputor capitulum (L., 
chapter). 

Ca  pa-bil'i-ty  Brown.  Lance¬ 
lot  Brown  (1715-83),  a  famous 


3.  Legal  or  moral  capacity.  Bunyan. 

4.  Susceptibility  of  treatment  in  some  particular  way ;  ca¬ 
pacity  of  being  used,  improved,  or  developed. 

5-  Usually  pi.  A  feature,  condition,  faculty,  or  the  like, 
capable  of  development  or  improvement. 

Syn.  — See  capacity. 

ca'pa  ble  (ka'pd-b’l),  a.  [F.  capable ,  LL.  capabilis  capa¬ 
cious,  capable,  fr.  L.  capere  to  take,  coutain.  See  heave.] 

1.  Able  to  receive  ;  having  ability  (whether  physical  or 
mental)  for  the  reception  of,  for  giving  reception  to,  or  for 
providing  reception  for  ;  furnished  with  capacity  ;  hence, 
having  ability  for  the  reception  and  retention,  or  for  the 
taking  in  and  holding  of  (anything)  ;  provided  with  physi¬ 
cal  capacity  or  mental  comprehension.  Formerly,  capable 
was  used  (with  of,  to,  or  for)  directly  with  the  tiling  held 
or  the  thing  measuring  capacity  ;  as,  a  theater  capable  of 
two  thousand  people;  an  ear  capable  of  distant  sounds; 
its  general  sense  was  thus  “  receptive  ability  ”  or  “  con¬ 
taining  ability”  (cf.  etymology,  above).  .Now.  however, 
the  verbal  idea  of  “  receiving  ”  or  “  containing  ”  is  nearly 
lost,  the  stress  being  upon  the  notion  of  “ability”  or 
“adaptation”  (cf.  capacious);  consequently,  capable  is 
now  used  almost  entirely  with  present  participles;  as,  a 
theater  capable  of  seating  two  thousand  ;  an  ear  capable  of 
hearing  distant  sounds :  or,  with  nouns  conveying  a  verbal 
idea;  as,  a  mind  capable  of  discipline  ;  an  animal  capable 
of  thought ;  a  body  capable  of  nourishment. 

Conscious  of  joy  and  capable  of  pain.  ’  Frior 
More  capable  to  discourse  of  battles  than  to  give  them.  Motley. 

2.  Roomy  or  capacious ;  also,  wide ;  comprehensive ;  ad¬ 
equate.  Obs.  “  A  capable  and  wide  revenge.”  Shak. 

3.  Endowed  with  susceptibility;  able  to  appreciate  and 
perform  the  action  understood.  Bare. 

On  him,  on  him  !  Look  you,  how  pale  he  glares  ! 

Ilis  form  and  cuuse  conjoined,  preaching  to  stones. 

Would  make  them  capable.  Shak 

4.  Having  general  ability  or  efficiency  ;  competent ;  as,  a 
capable  instructor  ;  a  capable  judge. 

5.  Having  legal  power,  qualification,  or  right;  formerly, 
qualified  to  receive  or  possess  (cf.  def.  1). 

And  of  my  land, 

Loyal  and  natural  boy,  1  ’ll  work  the  means 
To  make  thee  capable.  Shak. 

Syn. —  Competent,  qualified,  fitted,  efficient,  effective, 
skillful.  See  able. 

ca-pa'cious  (kd-pa'shiis),  a.  [L.  capax,  - acis ,  fr.  capere  to 
take.  See  heave.]  1.  Able  to  take  in  or  contain  ;  —  with 
of  or  to  (and  inf.).  Obs. 

2.  Able  to  contain  much  ;  large  ;  roomy  ;  spacious  ;  ample  ; 
as,  a  capacious  vessel,  room,  bay,  or  harbor. 

In  the  capacious  recesses  of  his  mind.  Bancroft. 

3.  Qualified,  disposed,  or  fitted  for  receiving;  —  with  of. 
Archaic. 

Syn.  —  Full,  extensive,  wide,  broad,  roomy,  large,  con¬ 
siderable;  plentiful,  plenteous,  copious,  abundant.  —  Ca¬ 
pacious,  spacious,  ample,  goodly  agree  in  the  idea  of  large¬ 
ness.  Capacious  stresses  ability  to  hold  much  ;  as,  capa¬ 
cious  pockets,  a  capacious  cupboard.  It  has  frequently  a 
more  or  less  humorous  connotation  ;  as,  “  Gradually  had  the 
capacious  chin  encroached  upon  the  borders  of  the  white 
cravat”  {Dickens).  Spacious  implies  roominess,  wide  ex¬ 
tent,  breadth  of  sweep,  or  (fig.)  the  absence  of  trammels  or 
limitations ;  as,  “  the  whole  interior  ...  a  dim,  spacious ,  fra¬ 
grant  place,  afloat  with  golden  lights  ”  (  W.  Pater) ;  “  Field¬ 
ing  lived  when  days  were  longer  .  .  .  when  summer  after¬ 
noons  wer e spacious  ”  ( (i.  Eliot).  Ample  implies  sufficiency 
to  meet  all  demands ;  it  frequently  connotes  fullness  or 
completeness;  as,  “the  fortune  .  .  .  ample  enough  to 
have  supported  the  expense  ”  {Clarendon) ;  “  More  pellucid 
streams,  an  ampler  ether,  a  diviner  air  ”  (  Wordsworth). 
Goodly  adds  to  the  idea  of  considerable  size  the  implica¬ 
tion  (sometimes  humorous)  of  comeliness  or  excellence; 
as,  “  Ancient  sirloin  ...  a  joint  of  goodly  presence  ”  {Ir¬ 
ving).  See  PLENTIFUL,  RICH,  GREAT. 

—  ca  pa'cious-ly,  adv.  —  ca  pa'cious  ness,  n. 
ca-pac'i  tate  (kd-pXs'T-tat),  v.  t.;  ca-pac'i-tat'ed  (-tat'Sd) ; 

ca-pac'i-tat'ing  (-tat'ing).  [See  capacity.]  To  render  ca¬ 
pable  ;  enable  ;  qualify.  —  ca-pac  i-ta'tion  (-ta'shwn),  n. 

By  this  instruction  we  may  be  capacitated  to  observe  those 
errors.  Dryden. 

ca-pac'i  ty  (kd-pSs'T-ti),  n.  :  pi.  -ties  (-tTz).  [L.  capacitas, 
fr.  capax,  capacis :  cf.  F.  capacite.  See  capacious.] 

1.  Power  of  receiving,  containing,  or  absorbing  ;  hence, 
extent  of  room  or  space  ;  content;  specif.,  cubic  content ; 
volume;  as,  capacity  for  moisture;  thermal  capacity; 
electric  capacity  ;  the  rapacity  of  a  vessel  is  five  quarts. 

Had  our  great  palace  the  cajiarity 

To  camp  this  host,  we  all  would  sup  together.  Shak. 

2.  The  power  of  receiving  and  holding  ideas,  knowledge, 
etc.  ;  the  comprehensiveness  of  the  mind  ;  the  receptive 
faculty  ;  capability  of  understanding  or  feeling  ;  active 
mental  power;  mental  ability. 

Capacity  is  now  properly  limited  to  these  (the  mere  passive 
operations  of  the  mind]  ;  its  primary  signification,  which  is  lit¬ 
erally  room  for,  as  well  as  its  employment,  favors  this  ;  although 
it  cannot  be  denied  that  there  are  examples  of  its  usage  in  an  ac¬ 
tive  sense.  Sir  W.  Hamilton. 

3.  Ability  ;  capability  ;  possibility  of  being  or  of  doing. 

The  capacity  of  blessing  the  people.  Alex.  Hamilton. 
A  cause  with  such  capacities  endued.  Blackmore. 

4.  A  position  which  capacitates  or  qualifies  ;  fit  condition  ; 

—  in  phrases  with  in,  out  of,  etc.  Obs. 

5-  Outward  condition  or  circumstances ;  relation;  charac¬ 
ter  ;  position  ;  as,  in  the  capacity  of  a  mason  or  carpenter. 

6.  Law.  Legal  qualification,  competency,  power,  or  fitness. 

7.  Phys.  Geog.  The  ability  of  a  stream  to  transport  detri¬ 
tus,  as  measured  by  the  quantity  it  can  carry  past  a  given 
point  in  a  unit  of  time.  Cf.  competence,  4. 

Syn.  — Faculty,  talent,  skill,  efficiency,  cleverness.  —  Ca¬ 
pacity,  capability.  Capacity  (see  ability)  refers  prima¬ 
rily  to  the  receptive  powers  ;  capability  more  frequently 
implies  competence  or  qualification  for  some  active  exer¬ 
cise  of  power,  or  (usually  in  thep/.)  suggests  undeveloped 


possibilities ;  as,  a  student  of  good  natural  capacity  ;  as  an 
officer  he  showed  great  capability;  “Fielding  remained 
ignorant  of  certain  capabilities  which  the  novel  possesses 
over  the  drama  ”  (< Stevenson ).  See  able. 
capacity  cage.  Wireless  Teleg.  A  cage  of  wire,  usually 
cylindrical,  sometimes  forming  the  top  of  an  antenna  to 
increase  it  s  capacit  y . 

capacity  reactance.  Elec.  The  reactance  of  a  condenser; 
negative  reactance,  as  compared  with  positive  inductive 
reactauce. 

cap  -a-pie'  (k^p'd-pe'),  adv.  Often  cap-h-pie,  although 
not  a  modern  F.  word.  [OF.  {de)  cap  a  pie  from  head  to 
foot,  now  de  pied  en  cap  from  foot  to  head  ;  L.  pcs  foot  -f- 
caput  head  (prob.  through  Pr.  cap).]  From  head  to  foot; 
at  all  points.  “  He  was  armed  cap-a-pie  A1  Prescott. 

ca-par'i-son  (ka-p5r'T-san),  n.  [F.  capara^on,  fr.  Sp.  ca- 
parazon  a  cover  for  a  saddle,  coach,  etc. ;  capa  cloak, 
cover  (fr.  LL.  cappa  cape,  cf .  LL.  caparo  hood)  -f-  the  Sp. 
suff.  -azon.  See  cap.]  1.  An  ornamental  covering,  or 
housing,  for  a  horse ;  harness  or  trappings 
of  a  horse,  collectively,  esp.  when  decorative. 

2.  The  clothing  or  dress  and  ornaments  of 
men  and  women  ;  outfit ;  equip¬ 
ment.  Also  fig. 

My  heart  groans  beneath  thogay 
caparison.  Smollett. 

ca-par'i-son, t’.L /ca-par'i-soned 
(-sand);  ca-par'i-son-ing.  [Cf. 

F.  capara<;onner.]  To  cover 
with  caparisons,  or  housings,  as 
a  horse ;  to  harness  or  fit  out 
with  decorative  trappings,  as  a 
horse;  to  trap  ;  hence,  to  adorn  _  .  no.*, 

with  rich  drees  ;  to  dress.  Capar.son  of  13th  century. 

I  am  caparisoned  like  a  man.  Shak. 

cap'case'  (kSp'kas'),  n.  A  small  traveling  case  or  bag  ; 
hence,  a  receptacle  ;  a  chest ;  case.  Obs. 
cap  cell  Bot.  In  angiospermous  plants,  one  of  the  upper 
sister  cells  of  the  embryo  sac.  These  cells  are  compressed 
as  the  latter  develops,  and  remain  as  a  cap  upon  its  apex 
during  the  early  stages  of  the  ovule, 
cape  (kap),  n.  [ME.  cape ,  fr.  F.  cape ,  fr.  LL.  cappa , 
through  It.  cappa  or  Sp.  capa.  See  cap  ;  cf.  1st  cope, 
chape.]  1.  A  sleeveless  garment,  or  an  additional  outer 
part  of  a  garment,  hanging  from  the  neck  over  the  back, 
arms,  and  shoulders,  but  not  reaching  below  the  hips. 

2.  Poultry.  The  short  feathers  of  the  back  of  a  fowl  un¬ 
derneath  the  hackle. 

cape,  n.  [F.  cap,  fr.  It.  capo  head,  cape,  fr.  L.  caput  head, 
end,  point.  See  chief.]  1.  A  point  or  extension  of  land 
jutting  out  into  the  sea  or  a  lake.  The  term  is  applied  both 
to  configurations  of  a  peninsular  character,  as  Cape  Cod, 
and  to  such  as  merely  form  the  angles  or  broad  juts  of  a 
continuous  seaboard,  as  Cape  Hatteras  or  Cape  Guardafui. 
2.  [cap.]  {the  Cape.)  a  Some  particular  cape  (referred 
to),  as  Cape. Horn,  Cape  Cod,  etc.  Esp.,  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  ;  hence,  familiarly,  Cape  of  Good  Hope  Province,  or, 
more  loosely,  South  Africa,  b  Short  for  Cape  diamond, 
funds,  wine,  wool,  or  other  product  or  article  of  commerce 
of  Cape  of  Good  Hope  Province  or  South  Africa. 

Various  things  named  from  Cape  of  Good  Hope  Prov¬ 
ince  are:  —  Cape  aloes,  Pharm.,  a  kind  of  aloes,  derived 
chiefly  from  Aloe  spicata,  and  distinguished  from  Sokotrine 
aloes  chiefly  by  its  conclioidal  fracture  and  peculiar  odor. 
It  is  less  used  tlian  formerly.  —  C .  anteater,  the  aard-vark.  — 
C.ash.a  meliaceous  tree(Ekebergia  capensis) of  South  Africa; 
also,  its  tough  wood.  Called  essen  hout  by  the  Boers.  — C. 
beech,  a  South  African  myrsinaceous  hard-wood  tree  ( Myr - 
sine  melanophleo.s) ;  also,  its  wood. —  C.  buffalo.  See  buffalo, 

1  b.  —  C.  bulb,  Hort.,  any  of  numerous  amaryllidaceous  or 
iridaceous  bulbs  or  bulbous  plants  from  South  Africa,  such 
as  Ixia ,  Sparaxis ,  etc.,  as  opposed  to  Dutch  bulbs,  from  Hol¬ 
land,  including  the  hyacinth,  tulip,  etc.  A  trade  name.— 
C.  cart.  A  kind  of  two-seatea  or  three-seated  two-wheeled 
carriage,  usually  with  a  top.  South  Africa.—  C.  cedar,  a 
pinaceous  tree  of  South  Africa  (Callitris  juniperoides).  — C. 
chestnut,  an  ornamental  rutaceous  tree  of  South  Africa 
{Pallasia  capensis),  cultivated  in  warm  climates  for  its 
evergreen  foliage  and  lar^e  panicles  of  white  or  flesh-col¬ 
ored  flowers.  The  fruit  is  an  angular  capsule.  —  C.  cotton, 
an  asclepiadaceous  shrub  ( Gomvhocarpus  fruticosus),  na¬ 
tive  originally  of  Middle  and  Southern  Africa,  but  now 
introduced  into  many  other  countries,  where  it  is  often  a 
bad  weed.  —  C.  cowslip,  any  South  African  liliaceous  bulb 
or  plant  of  the  genus  Lachenalia,  many  species  of  which 
are  in  cultivation.  They  have  broad  basal  leaves  and 
scapes  bearing  numerous  bell-shaped  flowers  of  various 
colors.  —  C.  diamond,  specif.,  a  diamond  of  yellowish  tinge. 

—  C.  elk.  the  eland.  —  C.  fuchsia,  a  South  African  scrophula- 
riaceous  shrub  (Phygelius  capensis)  with  tubular  scarlet 
flowers  suggesting  those  of  a  fuchsia.  It  is  cultivated  as 
a  greenhouse  plant.  —  C.  gooseberry,  any  of  several  tropical 
African  species  of  Physalis ,  esp.  P.  pei'uviana,  bearing 
edible  acid  berries.  —  C.  gum.  a  A  variety  of  gum  arabic 
obtained  from  various  South  African  acacias,  esp.  A.  hor- 
rida  and  A.  giraffx.  b  The  tree  yielding  this  gum.  See 
karoo  thorn.  — C.  holly,  a  South  African  celastraceous 
shrub  {Eheodendron  croceum).  —  C.  honeysuckle,  a  bignoni- 
aceous  climbing  shrub  of  the  Cape  region  ( Tecomaria  capen¬ 
sis),  cultivated  for  its  racemes  of  orange-red  flowers.  —  C. 
hood,  a  folding  and  extensible  vehicle  top,  as  used  on  wag¬ 
ons  in  Cape  Colony.  —  C.  hunting  dog,  an  African  doglike 
animal  ( Lycaon  pictus ),  having  a  slight  superficial  resem¬ 
blance  to  a  hyena  and  often  called  hyena  dog.  It  is  some¬ 
what  nocturnal,  and  hunts  its  prey  in  packs.  Its  color  is 
yellowish  brown  with  black  markings.  — C.  Ivy.  =  German 
ivy.  —  C.  Jasmine,  a  rubiaceous  shrub  of  China  and  Japan 
(Gardenia  florid  a)  long  cultivated  for  its  fragrant  white 
flowers.  The  original  specimen  brought  to  England  was 
from  Cape  Colony,  where  it  was  supposed  to  be  indige¬ 
nous.  Sometimes  spelt  Cape  jessamine.  —  C.  jumping  hare. 
See  jumping  hare.  —  C.  lily,  a  species  of  Crinuin  (Crinuvi 
longifolium)  from  Cape  Colony.  See  Crinum.  —  C.  marigold. 


English  landscape  gardener  ;  — 
so  called  from  his  habit  of  say¬ 
ing  that  grounds  he  was  asked 
to  lay  out  had  capabilities. 
ca'pa-fcle-nesB.  n.  See  -ness. 
ca'pa-bly,  adv.  of  capable. 

||  ca'pa-ces  ( kap'd-sez),  a.  tf  n., 
pi.  of  CAPAX. 

ca-pac'i-fy  (kd-pfis'T-fT),  v.  t. 
[L.  concur,  - acis ,  capacious  + 
-/»/.]  To  capacitate  ;  to  qualify. 
Obs.  tf  H.  f  PA  CITY  REACTANCE.  I 
ca-pac 'i-tance  (-tans),  n.  =  ca-| 
ca-pade'  (kd-pad'),  n.  [  F.  ] 
Hat  Making.  A  bat. 
Cap'a-neus  <  kftp'd-nfis;  ka-pa'- 
nf--us), m.  [L.  ;  Gr.  Ka7rapfu9.] 
Gr.  Myth.  One  of  the  “  Seven 


against  Thebes”  (see  under 
seven).  Whilescalingthe  wnlls 
he  was  struck  with  lightning  by 
Zeus,  whom  he  had  defied, 
cap'-a-pe',  adv.  =  cap-a-pie. 
ca-par'ro  (ka-pSr'rd),  n.  [Na¬ 
tive  Indian  name.]  A  large 
South  American  monkey  ( La- 
got  hrir  humboldtii),  with  pre¬ 
hensile  tail  and  woolly  fur. 

||  ca'pa-taz'  (ki^pa-tas';  288),  n.; 
pi.  -tacks  (-ta'sas).  [Sp.]  Boss, 
or  foreman.  Phil.  I. 
ca'pax  (ka'pftks),  a.  [L.  See 
capacious.]  Capable.  Obs., 
except :  Law  Lot.  Legally  capa¬ 
ble  ;  competent.  —  n.  A  person 
legally  capable  or  competent, 
capcioun.  •]•  caption. 


capciout.  d*  captious. 
cape  (kap).  Obs.  or  dial.  var.  of 
CAP.  [ Eng .  Sf  A’cof.J 

cape.  Var.  of  kep.  N*cth  of\ 
cape,  n.  [Northern  form  of 
cope.]  A  cloak  with  a  hood  ;  a 
cloak  or  mantle  ;  an  ecclesiasti¬ 
cal  cloak  or  cope, 
cape,  v.  i.  Naut.  To  head  ;  to 
keep  a  course.  Obs. 
cape,  r.  i.  [Cf.  LG.  kapen  to 
look,  OD.  cape.n  to  look,  stare.] 
To  gape.  Ohs.  Chaucer. 

ca'pe  (  ka'pe),  n.  [L.,  take,  im¬ 
perative  of  capere.]  Old  Law. 
A  judicial  writ  now  abolished, 
relative  to  a  plea  of  lands  or 
tenements,  there  being  two 
kinds,  ca'pe  mag'num  [ LL.],  or 


grand  cajie  (see  cit.),  and  ca'pe 
par'vura  [LL.],  or  petit  cape , 
used  after  appearance. 

If  we  reduce  the  process  in 
the  real  action  [in  the  13th  cen¬ 
tury]  to  its  lowest  terms,  it  con¬ 
sists  of  summons  and  cape  and 
judgment  by  default.  It  the 
tenant  does  not  appear  when 
summoned,  then  a  writ  (mag¬ 
num  cape )  goes  out  bidding 
the  sheriff  seize  the  debatable 
land  iuto  the  king’s  hand  and 
summon  the  teaant  to  explain 
his  default.  Pollock  Sr  Mait. 
II  ca-pe  a-dor'  ( kii-pa'a-thCr'  ; 
146),  w.  [Sp.]  A  bullfighter  who 
uses  a  capa  to  distract  or  excite 
the  bull. 


ale,  senate,  c&re,  itm,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofa ;  eve,  Svent,  end,  recent,  maker ;  ice,  Ill ;  old,  Sbey,  firb,  odd,  s8ft,  connect ;  use,  unite,  urn,  up,  circus,  menii ; 

||  Foreign  Word.  f  Obsolete  Variant  of.  +  combined  with.  =  equals. 


CAPE  CAT 
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CAPITALIZE 


any  asteraceous  plant  of  the  genus  Dimorphotheca,  the  spe¬ 
cies  of  which  are  frequently  cultivated  for  their  daisylike 
flowers.  — Cape  periwinkle.  See  periwinkle.  —  C.  pigeon 
a  black-and-white  petrel  ( Daption  cavense)  about  the  size 
of  a  pigeon,  common  off  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  — C.  pole¬ 
cat,  the  zorilla  (Z o villa  zomlla). —  C.  pondweed,  an  aquatic 
plant  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  ( Aponogelondislachyus ) 
with  long-petioled  floating  leaves  and  emersed  flower 
spikes.  Also  called  water  hawthorn ,  from  the  fragrance 
of  the  flowers.  — C.  primrose,  any  gesneriaceous  plant  of 
the  genus  Streptocarpus ,  many  species  of  w  hich  are  culti¬ 
vated  in  greenhouses,  for  their  attractive  primroselike 
flowers.  —  C.  rifle,  a  double-barreled  gun  having  one  barrel 
for  shot  and  one  rifled  for  bullet.  —  C.  ruby,  a  ruby-colored 
garnet  (var.  pyrope)  from  South  Africa.  —  C.  sheep,  an  alba¬ 
tross.  Sailors'  Slang.  —  C.  tulip,  the 
blood  lily.  —  C.  wine,  wine  made  in 
South  Africa.  Eng. 
cape  chisel-  A  cold  chisel  having  the  ranp  rhi«»Pi 
cutting  end  tapering  on  all  sides, 
ca/e  lin  (kSp'e-lTn  ;  kSp'lTn),  n.  [F.  eapelan ,  caplan , 
capelin,  lit.,  needy  priest,  Pr .eapelan.  Cf.  chaplain.]  A 
small  marine 
fish  ( Ma/lo - 
tus  villa  sus) 
of  the  smelt 
family,  very 

abundant  on  Capelin  (Mallotus 
the  coasts  of  villosus).  *f 

Greenland,  Iceland,  Newfoundland,  and  Alaska.  It  is  used 
as  food  and  as  a  bait  for  the  cod. 

cap'e-line  (kSp'2-lTn),  n.  [F.,  prop.,  armor  for  the  head, 
dim.  of  OF.  capel,  dial,  form  of  chapel ,  F.  chapeau  hat.  See 
chaplet.]  1.  Armor.  A  small  skullcap  of  steel  or  iron 
worn  by  foot  soldiers  in  the  Middle  Ages.  Obs.  exc.  Hist. 

2.  Med.  A  hood-sliaped  bandage  for  the  head,  the  shoulder, 
or  the  stump  of  an  amputated  limb. 

Ca  pel'la  (kd-pSl'd),  n.  [L.,  dim.  of  caper  a  goat.]  Astron. 
A  star  of  the  first  magnitude  in  Auriga  ;  Alpha  (a)  Aurigae. 
It  is  a  spectroscopic  binary,  one  member  of  which  shows 
a  spectrum  almost  exactly  like  that  of  our  sun.  The  dis¬ 
tance  of  Capella  is  estimated  to  be  forty  light  years, 
cap'el-let  (k5p'e-ist),  n.  [F.  capelel.  Cf.  capeline.]  Vet. 
A  swelling,  like  a  wen,  on  the  point  of  the  elbow  (or  the 
heel  of  the  hock)  of  a  horse,  caused  probably  in  lying  down, 
ca'per  (ka'per),  v.  i.  ;  ca'pered  (-perd) ;  ca'per-ing.  [From 
older  capreoll  to  caper.  See  capriole.]  To  leap  or  jump 
about  in  a  sprightly  manner  ;  to  cut  capers ;  to  skip  ;  to 
spring  ;  to  prance  ;  to  dance. 

And  make  whole  cities  caper  in  the  air.  Marlowe. 

He  capers ,  he  dances,  he  has  eyes  of  youth.  Shale. 

ca'per,  n.  [See  capriole.]  A  frolicsome  leap  or  spring  ;  a 
skip  ;  a  jump,  as  in  mirth  or  dancing  ;  a  prank, 
ca'per,  n.  [F.  capre,  fr.  L.  capparis ,  Gr.  Kan-napis.]  1.  Any 
plant  of  the  genus  Cdpparis ;  esp.,  C.  spinosa ,  a  low 
prickly  shrub  of  the  Mediterranean  region,  often  culti¬ 
vated  in  Europe  for  its  buds.  See  Capparis. 

2.  pi.  The  greenish  flower  buds  of  the  caper  plant,  used 
pickled  as  an  ingredient  of  sauces,  salad  dressings,  etc. 

3.  Caper  tea. 

4.  The  marsh  marigold.  Local,  U.  S. 

caper  berry.  The  small  berrylike  fruit  of  the  caper,  or  of 
the  African  caper,  sometimes  used  like  the  buds, 
cap  er-cail'lie  |  (kXp'er-kal'yT  ;  -zl  ;  -T  :  see  note  below), 
cap7 er-cail'zie  I  n.  [Gael,  capullcoille.']  The  largest  Euro¬ 
pean  grouse  ( Tetrao  urogallus ),  found  in  many  of  the  wood¬ 
ed  districts  of  Europe  and  Asia,  and  in  parts  of 
England,  where  it  was  totally  exterminated  but 
again  introduced  ;  —  called  also  cock  of  the 
woods.  It  feeds  on  berries,  worms,  etc.,  but 
also,  esp.  in  winter,  on  pine  shoots, 
which  give  the  flesh  a  strong  flavor. 

The  male  bird  reaches  twelve  pounds  or 
more  in  weight,  and  is  largely  dark 
gray  and  black  in  color.  The  female  is 
much  smaller,  with  mottled  plumage. 

.The  Iz  in  this  and  some  other 
Scottish  words,  as  assoilzie,  etc.,  rep¬ 
resents  older  IS,  used  to  symbolize 
Fr.  II  mouil/e ,  and  pronounced  like  lli 
in  William,  but  the  /  and  2  are  now  ^  ijfr  4-" 
often  pronounced  with  their  custom-  /  1  \ 

ary  sounds.  __  __  Capercaillie.  (A) 

ca'per-er  (ka'per-er),  n.  One  who  capers,  or  skips  about, 
ca'per-ing,  p.  a.  That  capers,  dancing.  — ca'per-ing-ly  ,adv. 
Ca  per'na  ite  (kd-pfir'na-it),  n.  1  A  native  or  inhabitant 
of  Capernaum,  a  city  of  Palestine. 

2.  Eccl.  Hist.  One  who  interpreted  literally  Christ’s  dis¬ 
course  at  Capernaum  on  the  “  bread  of  life  ”  ( John  vi.  26- 
58) ;  hence,  a  believer  in  transubstnntiation  ;  —  used  in  re¬ 
proach  in  the  controversies  of  the  16th  and  17th  centuries. 
—  Ca  per'na-it'ic  (-tt'Tk),  a.  —  Ca  per  na-it'i-cal  (-T-kal), 
a.  —  Ca-per  na  it'i-cal-ly,  adv. 
caper  sauce.  Sauce  containing  capers, 
caper  spurge  Bot.  A  poisonous  European  spurge  (Eu¬ 
phorbia  latnyris),  adventive  in  America.  The  capsules  are 
sometimes  pickled  ;  the  seeds  are  purgative. 

Ca  pe'tian  (kd-pe'shan),  a.  Of,  pert,  to,  or  designating,  the 
French  dynasty  founded  (a.  d.  087)  by  Hugh  Capet. 
cape'weetF  (kap'wed'),  n.  a  The  archil  lichen  ( Roccella 
linctoria),  abundant  in  the  Cape  Verde  Islands,  b  In  Aus¬ 
tralia,  a  yellow-flowered  asteraceous  weed  ( Ci'yptostemma 


calendulacea)  of  Cape  Cblony.  It  was  introduced  into  Aus¬ 
tralia  as  a  forage  plant,  but  has  become  a  pest,  c  The  cat’s- 
ear  ( Hypochseris  radicala),  naturalized  at  the  Cape, 
ca'pi  as  (ka'pT-5s;  kSp'T-Ss  ;  277),  n.  [L.,  thou  mayest 
take.]  Law.  A  writ  or  process  commanding  the  officer  to 
take  the  body  of  the  person  named  in  it,  that  is,  to  arrest 
him.  Various  writs  are  called  by  the  name  capias,  including: 
||  ca'pi  as  ad  re  spon-den'dum  (ad  re'spOn-den'dwm)  [lit.,  thou 
mayest  take  tor  answering]  (which  is  the  one  usually  meant  by 
capias  used  alone),  directing  the  arrest  of  the  defendant  and  his 
production  in  court  at  a  day  certain,  by  which  process  (when 
arrest  of  the  defendant  was  generally  allowed)  formerly  com¬ 
mon-law  actions  were  regularly  begun.  —  ||  ca'pi-as  ad  ’sa  tis- 
fa  ci-en'dum  (sftt  T&-la/BhT-en'dum)  [lit.,  for  satisfying],  issued 
lor  seizing  a  party  against  whom  judgment  has  been  rendered 
to  satisfy  the  damages  recovered.  This  proceeding  formerly 
regularly  terminated  actions  at  law.  —  ||  ca'pi  as  ut  la-ga'tum 
( aVld-ga'tum)  [LL.J,  to  arrest  an  outlaw.  —  ||  ca'pi-as  in  wi'ther- 
nam  ( wTth'5r-n&m)  [LL.l,  for  seizing  the  cuttle  or  goods  of  an 
unlawful  distrainor  who  has  claimed  the  goods  taken  by  him. 
capil  la'ceous  (kSp'T-la'slms),  a.  [L.  capillaceus  hairy, 
fr.  capi/lus  hair.]  Having  long  filaments  ;  capillary, 
capillaire'  (kSp'T-l&r'),  n.  [F.  capillaire  maidenhair ;  si¬ 
rup  de  capillaire  capillaire  ;  fr.  L.  herba  capillaris  the  maid¬ 
enhair.]  1.  The  maidenhair  fern. 

2.  A  sirup  prepared  from  the  maidenhair. 

3.  Any  simple  sirup  flavored  with  orange  flowers. 

cap  il-ia-rim'e-ter  (-Id-rTin'e-ter),  n.  [See  capillary,  a.; 
-meter.]  Au  instrument  for  testing  spirits,  oils,  etc.,  by 
means  of  the  height  to  which  the  liquid  rises  in  a  capillary 
tube,  or  of  the  rate  of  its  passage  through  such  a  tube, 
cap  il  lar'i  ty  (-ISr'T-ti ),  n.  [Cf.  F.  capillarite .]  1.  Quality 
or  state  of  being  capillar} . 

2.  Physics.  The  peculiar  action  by  which  the  surface  of 
a  liquid,  where  it  is  in  contact  with  a  solid  (as  in  a  capil¬ 
lary  tube),  is  elevated  or  depressed  ;  capillary  attraction. 
Capillarity  depends  upon  the  relative  attraction  of  the 
molecules  of  tne  liquid  for  each  other  and  for  those  of  the 
solid,  and  is  especially  observable  in  capillary  tubes,  where 
it  determines  the  ascent  or  descent  of  the  liquid  above  or 
below  the  level  of  the  liquid  in  w  hich  the  tube  is  dipped. 
See  surface  tension. 

cap'il  la  ry  (k2p'T-la-rT  ;  kd-pil'd-ri  ;  277),  a.  [L.  capil¬ 
laris,  fr.  capillus  hair.  Cf.  capillaire.]  1.  Resembling 
a  hair;  fine;  minute  ;  very  slender  ;  having  minute  tubes  or 
interspaces;  having  a  very  small  tore,  as  a  tube  in  which 
capillarity  takes  place  ;  as,  the  capillary  vessels  of  animals 
and  plants  ;  capillary  tubes  (cf.  capillarity). 

2.  Pert,  to  capillary  tubes  or  vessels,  or  to  the  phenomena 
of  surface  tension  ;  as  capillary  action.  See  capillarity. 
capillary  attraction,  c.  repulsion,  the  apparent  attraction  or 
repulsion  between  a  solid  and  a  liquid  caused  by  capillar¬ 
ity.  See  capillarity.  —  c.  electrometer,  Physics,  an  elec¬ 
trometer  in  which  the  capillary  effect  produced  is  used  as 
a  measure  of  very  small  quantities  of  electricity  or  rapid 
changes  of  potential.  It  is  of  great  value  in  physiological 
work.  — c.  pyrites,  millerite. 

cap'll-la-ry,  n.;pl.  -ries  (-rTz).  1.  A  capillary  tube  or  vessel. 
2.  Anat.  A  minute,  tliin-walled  vessel,  as  the  smallest 
lymphatic  and  biliary  vessels;  esp.,  one  of  the  minute 
blood  vessels  (the  smallest  barely  permitting  the  passage  of 
the  blood  corpuscles)  which  form  networks  in  nearly  all 
parts  of  the  body.  They  are  continuous  with  the  minute 
branches  of  the  arteries,  and  with  those  of  the  veins,  and 
are  in  most  parts  of  the  body  the  only  communication  be¬ 
tween  the  arteries  and  veins.  The  walls  of  the  capillaries 
consist  of  a  single  layer  of  endothelial  cells.  Through 
these  walls  the  tissues  absorb  the  nutriment  and  oxygen 
from  the  blood  and  discharge  their  waste  into  it. 
ca-pil'li-form  (kd-pil'i-f6rm),  a.  [L.  capillus  hair  -J- 
-fonnA  Having  the  form  of  a  hair  ;  hairlike, 
cap  il  li'ti  um  (kXp'T-lTsh'T-ftm),  n.;  L.  pi.  -tia  (-a).  [L., 
the  hair  collectively,  fr.  capillus  hair.]  Bot.  An  assem¬ 
blage  of  simple  threads,  or  a  network  of  fine,  branched 
strands,  found  mixed  with  the  spores  in  the  sporangia  of 
many  myxomycetes  and  within  the  fruit  body  of  certain 
gasteromycetous  fungi. 

cap'i-tal  (k5p'T-tdl),  a.  [F.  capital,  L.  capitalis  capital  (in 
senses  1  &  2),  fr.  caput  head.  See  chief  ;  cf.  capital,  w.] 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  head  or  top.  Obs. 

2.  Having Teference  to,  or  involving  the  forfeiture  of,  the 
head  or  life;  affecting  life;  punishable  with  death;  as, 
capital  trials  ;  capita /  punishment ;  specif.,  in  Roman  or 
Civil  Law,  involving,  or  punishable  by,  loss  of  civil  rights. 

Many  crimes  that  are  capital  among  us.  Swift. 

To  put  to  death  a  capital  offender.  Milton. 

3.  Mortal;  deadly,  as  enmity  or  an  enemy.  Obs.  or  Archaic. 

4.  Standing  at  the  head  or  beginning  of  a  page,  line,  or 
paragraph  ;  initial ;  —  obs.,  except  in  phrase  capital  letter. 

To  have  the  capital  words  wrote  in  red  ink.  Pepys. 

5.  Of  primary  importance  ;  vital ;  chief ;  principal  ;  seri¬ 
ous  ;  leading  ;  main  ;.  weighty  ;  as,  a  capita l  error  or  mis¬ 
take.  Obs.  or  Archai< •  as  used  of  persons;  Obs.  as  applied 
to  ships  in  sense  of  “  first-rate  ”  or  “  of  the  line.” 

A  capital  article  in  religion.  Atterbury. 

Whatever  is  capital  and  essential  in  Christianity.  1.  Taylor. 

6.  Chief,  in  a  political  6ense,  as  being  the  seat  of  the  gen¬ 
eral  government  of  a  state  or  commonw  ealth ;  as,  Wash¬ 
ington  and  Paris  are  capital  cities. 

7.  Of  first-rate  quality  ;  excellent;  as,  a  capital  speech. 

8.  Of  or  pertaining  to  capital ;  as,  cajntal  stock  ;  capital 
sum  ;  capital  fund  ;  capital  goods,  etc. 

Syn.  —  Chief,  cardinal,  leading,  prominent.  See  radical. 


capital  cro8«,  a  Greek  cross  having  at  the  end  of  each  arm 
a  projecting  ornament  like  a  Tuscan  capital.  — c.  goods. 
See  under  good,  n .,  also  2d  capital,  n .,  3.  —  c.  justiciar.  See 
justiciar.  —  c.  letter  [F.  lettre  capitate],  Print.,  a  leading  or 
heading  letter,  used  at  the  beginning  of  a  sentence  and  as 
the  first  letter  of  certain  words,  distinguished,  for  the 
most  part,  both  by  different  form  and  larger  size  from  the 
small  (lower-case)  letters,  which  form  the  greater  part  of 
common  print  or  writing.  Small  capital  letters  have  the 
form  of  capital  letters  and  the  height  of  the  body  of  the 
lower-case  letters.  —  c.  manor,  a  manor  held  in  capite,  or 
immediately  of  the  king.  —  c.  manse,  the  manor  house,  or 
lord’s  court.—  c.  messuage,  the  one  occupied  by  the  owner  of 
several  messuages. —  c.  stock,  a  =  capital,  n.,  3.  b  The 
amount  (whether  paid  in  or  not)  representing  the  total 
face  value  of  all  the  shares  of  a  corporation  ;  —  often  called 
simply  capital. 

cap'i-tal  (kSp'T-tal),7i.  [See  capital,  a.]  1.  A  capital  letter. 

2.  [Cf.  F.  capilale,  fern.,  sc.  ville.~\  The  capital  city  of  a 
state  or  country;  seat  of  government;  chief  city  or  town; 
a  metropolis.  “  A  busy  and  splendid  capital."  Macaulay. 

3.  [Cf.  F.  capital .]  Economics.  A  stock  of  accumulated 
wealth  ;  specif.  :  a  The  amount  of  property  owned  by  an 
individual  or  corporation  at  a  specified  time,  as  distinct 
from  the  income  received  during  a  given  period,  b  The 
amount  of  such  property  which  is  used  for  business  pur¬ 
poses.  c  An  aggregation  of  (economic)  goods  used  to  pro¬ 
mote  the  production  of  other  goods,  instead  of  being  val¬ 
uable  solely  for  purposes  of  immediate  enjoyment,  d  The 
total  amount  of  such  goods  in  continuous  existence.  Seuse 
a  is  the  one  in  which  the  word  is  ordinarily  used  by  ac¬ 
countants;  for  example,  in  contrasting  a  capital  account 
with  an  income  account.  Sense  b  corresponds  to  the  usage 
of  Adam  Smith,  who  specifically  defines  capital  as  “that 
part  of  a  man’s  stock  which  he  expects  to  afford  him  reve¬ 
nue.”  Sense  c  is  the  sense  employed  by  the  majority  of 
later  economists.  Sense  d  is  the  meaning  preferred  by  J.  B. 
Clark  when  he  contrasts  pure,  or  permanent,  capital  with 
the  perishable  “  capital  goods  ”  composing  it.  Capital  is 
divided  into  fired  capital ,  which  is  invested  for  recurrent 
use  in  a  particular  manner,  and  circulating  capital,  which 
is  consumed  in  production,  but  is  constantly  recovered. 

4.  =  capital  stock,  b. 

5-  Anything  that  can  be  used  to  increase  one’s  power  or 
influence  ;  as,  to  make  capital  out  of  a  rival’s  mistakes. 

6.  Fort.  An  imaginary  line  bisecting  a  salient  angle, 
cap'i-tal,  n.  [L.  capitellum  (cf.  capitulum)  a  small  head, 
the  head,  top,  or  capital  of  a  column,  dim.  of  caput  head  : 
cf.  Y.chapiteau ,  OF.  capitel.  See  chief  ;  cf.  cattle,  chat¬ 
tel,  chapter.]  1.  Arch.  The  head  or  uppermost  member 
of  a  column,  pilaster,  s 
etc.,  crowning  the 
shaft,  and  taking  the 
weight  of  the  entabla¬ 
ture,  etc.  See  order, 
n lust. 

2.  The  head  or  cap  of  a 
chimney,  a  still,  etc. 

3.  [See  chapter.]  A 
chapter  of  a  book ;  a 
capitle.  Rare. 

cap'i-tal,  v.  t. ;  cap'i- 
taled  (-tdld).  Arch.  To 
provide  with  a  capital.  „  _  .  , 

cap'i-tal-ism  I  -Tz’m),  n.  Roman  Corinthian 

1.  The  state  of  having 
capital ;  the  position  of 
a  capitalist. 

2.  An  economic  system 
in  which  capital  or  cap¬ 
italists  play  the  princi¬ 
pal  part ;  the  concentra¬ 
tion  of  capital;  the 
power  or  influence  of 
capital,  as  when  in  the 
hands  of  a  few. 

cap'i  tal  1st,  n.  [Cf.  F. 
capitaliste.’]  One  who 
has  capital  ;  one  who 
has  capital  for  invest¬ 
ment,  or  capital  invest¬ 
ed  ;  esp.,  a  person  of  Moorish.  Byzantine, 

large  property  which  is  or  may  be  employed  in  business. 
cap/i-tal-is'tic(kap/I-tal-Ts'tTk),a.  Oforpert.to,  or  accom¬ 
plished  by,  capitalism  or  capitalists ;  as,  a  capitalistic  sys¬ 
tem  ;  capitalistic  enterprises.  —  cap  i-tal-is'ti-cal-ly,  adv. 
capi-tal-i-za'tion  (-T-za'shwn  ;  -I-za'shwn),  n.  1.  Act  or 
process  of  capitalizing ;  also,  the  sum  or  figure  resulting 
from  the  application  of  such  a  process. 

2.  Act  of  converting  into  a  capital  city, 
cap'i  tal-lze  (kSp'T-tdl-iz),  v.  t.  ;  -ized  (-Izd) ;  -iz'ing  (-Iz'- 
Tng).  1.  To  convert  into  capital,  or  to  use  as  capital. 

2.  To  compute,  appraise,  or  estimate  the  present  value  of 
(a  periodical  payment) ;  to  convert  (an  income,  annuity, 
etc.)  into  a  single  payment  or  an  equivalent  capital  sum. 

3.  To  write  with  an  initial  capital,  or  in  capital  letters, 
cap'i-tal-ize,  V.  i.  1.  To  accumulate  a  capital ;  to  be  or 

become  a  capitalist. 

If  she  had  had  all  the  money  which  she  was  said  to  have  begged, 
borrowed,  or  stolen,  she  might  have  capi tul ized  and  been  honest 
for  life.  Thackeray. 


Composite. 


Cape  cat.  Naut.  A  kind  of 
catboat  known  for  good  lines, 
first  popular  on  Cape  Cod. 

Cape  Cod  turkey.  A  codfish. 
St  any,  Massachusetts. 
caped  (kapt),  a.  Having  a 
cape  ;  wearing  a  cape. 

Cape  Flyaway.  A  cloud  bank 
mistaken  for  land.  Naut.  Slang. 
ca'pel.  +  carle. 
ca'pel  (ka'p’l),  n.  [Origin  un¬ 
certain.]  Mining.  A  stone  com¬ 
posed  of  quartz,  schorl,  and 
hornblende,  occurring  in  the 
walls  ot  tin  and  popper  lodes. 
Dial.  Eng.  [CAPELIN.  I 

cap'e-lan  (k&p'£-lftn).  Var.  of  | 
Ca'pel  Court  (ka'prl).  The 
financial  and  speculative  mar¬ 
ket,  or  center  of  financial  inter¬ 
ests,  of  London  ;  —  so  called  be¬ 
cause  the  entrance  to  the  old 
9tock-exehange  building  (erect¬ 
ed  1801)  was  from  the  place 
called  Capel  Court, 
cap 'e-let.  Var.  of  capellet. 

||  ca-pel'la  (kd-p51'd),  n.  [LL.] 
A  chapel. 


ca-pel'lane.  n.  [See  chaplain.] 
The  curate  of  a  chapel.  Obs. 

||  Ca-pel'le  Var.  of  Kapelle. 
cap 'el- line.  Var.  of  c  a  p  e- 
link. 

||  Ca  pell'meis/ter.  Var.  of  Ka- 

PELLMS1STKR. 

Cape  May  formation.  [From 

Cajte  Maif,  New  Jersey.]  Geol. 
A  late  .nonglacial  Pleistocene 
formation  along  the  Atlantic 
coast  of  North  America, 
cape  merchant.  A  supercargo  ; 
also,  the  head  merchant  ill  a 
trading  factory.  Obs. 
ca'per  (ka'per),  n.  ID.  kaper .] 
A  privateer,  as  of  tne  Dutch  ; 
also,  the  captain  of  a  privateer  ; 
a  corsair.  Obs.  exc.  Hist. 
ca'per.  n.  [Gael,  ccapairr  piece 
of  bread  and  butter.]  A  piece  of 
oatcake  having  butter  and  usu¬ 
ally  cheese  on  it.  Scot.  Sf  Ir. 
ca'per-ate,  v.  t.  Sf  i.  [L.  caper a- 
tus,  p.  p.  of  caperare.)  To 
wrinkle;  to  frown.  Obs. 
caper  bush.  =  caper,  a  plant,  1. 
capercally,  and.  Rare,  caper- 


caili,  capercally.  Vars  of  ca- 

PEP.CAILLIE. 

ca'per  claw  .  +  clapperclaw. 
ca'perd.  Capered.  Ref.  S/>. 
ca'per-dew'sie,  ca  per-do'chy. 
Probably  corrupts,  of  cappa- 
DOCHIO-  Obs. 

Ca-per'na-it'ish  (kd-pQr'na-Tt'- 
Ish).  a.  See-isn. 

Ca-per'na  um  <-i7m).  Bib. 
cap  er-noi'ted  (kttp'5r-noi'ti*d  ; 
-tld),  a.  Irritable  ;  peevish  ; 
crabbed  ;  also,  partially  intoxi¬ 
cated  ;  muddle-headed.  Scot. 
Scott.  —  cap  er-noi'ted-ness.  n. 
cap  er-noi'tie  (-tY),  n.  Dead  ; 
noddle.  Scot.  [Scot.  I 

cap  er-noi'ty,  a.  Capernoited.| 
ca'per-some  (ka'pPr-s?3m),  a. 
Given  or  disposed  to  capering, 
caper  tea.  A  kind  ol  black  tea 
made  from  young  leaves, 
caper  tree.  =  paper  a  plant,  1. 
capes  (kaps),  n.  pi.  Scot.  !f 
Dial.  Eng.  a  Ears  of  grain 
broken  off  in  threshing  :  also, 
grain  from  which  threshing 
has  not  removed  the  husk. 


b  Flakes  of  meal  which  result 
from  grinding  damp  grain, 
cap'ful.  n.  See -Ki  L. —a  capful 
of  wind,  Naut.,  a  light  puff  , 
cap  fungus.  Any  basidiomyce- 
tous  fungus  with’  a  cap  or  pileus. 
caph,  or  kanh  (kiif),  n.  [Lit. 
“Bent  hand.”]  The  eleventh 
letter  of  the  Hebrew  al¬ 

phabet,  representing  the  sound 
of  Eng.  k,  or,  immediately  after 
a  vowel  and  with  the  dot  omit¬ 
ted,  that  of  Scotch  ch  in  loch.  Its 
numerical  value  is  20. 

Caph  (kiif),  n.  [Ar.  ArajThand.] 
See  star. 

caphala.  +  cafila. 
ca-phar'  (Kti-f&r'),  «.  [Ar. 
khafr  safe  conduct :  cf.  F.  ra- 
pharA  A  tribute  levied  in  the 
Orient  by  Arabs,  Turks,  etc., 
upon  travelcrs.etc..for  maintain¬ 
ing  their  security;  also,  a  station 
where  such  toll  is  collected. 
Ca-pha'ra  (kd-fa'rd).  D.  Rib. 
Ca-phar'na-um  (kd-fiir'nft-tfm). 
/).  Rib. 


Caph'ar-sal'a-ma  ( kftf'iir-s&l'd- 

ma).  Rib. 

Ca-phen'a-tha  (ka-fCn'd-thd). 
Rib.  [D.  Bib.  I 

Ca-phet'e-tha  (kd-fgt'P-tha).  | 
Ca-phi'ra  (k«-fl'rd).  Rib. 
Caph 'tho  rim  (k&f'tho-rlm),  n. 
pi.  Rib. 

Caph'tor  (kftf'tbr).  Rib. 
Caph'to  rim  (k&f'tO-rYm),  or, 
incorrectly.  Cap  h'to-r  i  m  a. 
n./d.  [Heb.  Kaphthdrim.]  Rib. 
A  people  of  unknown  identity, 
perh.  Cretans. 

ca'pi  at  (ka'pY-fit  ;  kfip'-),  n. 
[L.,  lit.,  let  it  take.]  Med.  An 
instrument  for  removing  foreign 
bodies  from  the  uterus, 
cap  i-ba'ra.  Var.  of  capybara. 
capill-  caple. 

||  ca-pil'la  (ka-pel'ya),  n»  [Sp.] 
A  chapel. 

ca-pil 'la  ment.  ;i.  [L.  capilla- 
mentum .]  A  fine  filament,  as 
tlie  stamen  of  a  plant.  Obs.  or  R. 
cap 'il-la-ri  ness  (k&p'T-ia-rl- 
n*\s  ;  kd-pYl'd-),  ri.  Capillarity, 
cap'il-la'tion  ( kftp/'Y-la'shi7n),'n. 


[  L.  capillatio  hair.]  Obs.  State 

of  being  hairy  or  hairlike. 
Hence :  a  A  capillary  blood 
vessel,  b  A  capillary  fracture 
of  the  skull. 

ca-pil'la- tore  (kd-pYl'd-tjlr),  n. 
[L.  capillatura.' )  A  bush  of 

hair  ;  frizzing  of  the  hair.  Obs. 
ca  pil'li-cul  ture  (-Y-kfil'tfir),  n. 
[L.  capillus  hair  -f  cultura  cul¬ 
ture.]  Med.  Systematic  treat¬ 
ment  for  making  the  hair  grow, 
cap'il-lose  (kflp'Y-lOs),  a.  [L. 
capil/osusA  Hairy.  Rare. 
cap'i-lo  tade'  (k&p'Y-lo-tud'  ; 
F.  K&'pe'hVtad'),  n.  [F.]  Obs. 
or  R.  1.  A  sort  of  stew  or  ra¬ 
gout  of  several  kinds  of  meat. 

2.  A  medley  ;  jumble  ;  hash, 
ca-pis'trate  (ka-pYs'trat),  a. 
[L.  capistratus,  p.  p.  of  capis - 
t rare  to  halter.]  Zool.  Hooaed; 
cowled. 

cap'i  taine  (k&p'Y-tan),  v.  [F., 
captain.]  =  capitan,  hogfish. 
cap'i  taled  (kUp'l-tdld),  p.  a. 
Provided  with  capital  or  a  capi¬ 
tal  ;  —  chiefly  in  combination. 


food,  foot ;  out,  oil ;  chair  ;  go  ;  sing,  igk  ;  then,  thin ;  nature,  verdpre  (250) ;  K  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144) ;  boN ;  yet ;  zh  =  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Gvid*. 

Full  explanations  of  Abbreviation*,  Signs,  etc..  Immediately  precede  the  Vocabulary. 
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CAPRICCIO 


2.  To  have  equal  value  if  computed  as  a  capital  sum  bear¬ 
ing  interest  at  a  given  per  cent;  —  used  "nth  at;  as,  an 
annuity  of  $16,000  capitalizes  at  4  per  cent  at  $400,000. 

3.  To  use  capitals,  or  capital  letters. 

cap'i-tal-ly  (k5p'T-ttfl-T),  adv.  1.  In  a  capital  manner ;  as  : 
a  With  forfeiture  of  life ;  as,  to  punish  capitally,  b  Fa¬ 
tally;  destructively.  Richardson,  o  Primarily  ;  mainly; 
vitally;  eminently;  as,  capitally  important,  d  Excellently; 
admirably  ;  as,  it  was  capitally  done. 

2.  In  capitel  letters.  1  oung. 

ca'pi-tan'  (ka'pe-tan'),  n.  [It.  capitano  or  Sp.  capit&n.  See 
captain.]  1.  Captain; — chiefly  attrib.  ;  as,  Capitan  Pa¬ 
sha  y  the  former  title  of  the  chief  Turkish  admiral. 

2.  [Sp.]  The  hogfish  ( Lachnolaimus  maximus). 
cap'i-tate  (k&p'T-tat),  a.  [L.  capitatus ,  fr.  caput  head.] 
Headlike  in  form  ;  having  a  headlike  apex  ;  specif.,  Bot. : 
a  Gathered  into  a  head  ;  as,  capitate  inflorescence  or  flow¬ 
ers.  b  Enlarged  and  globose  ;  as,  a  capitate  stigma, 
cap  i  ta'tim  (-ta'tTm),  a.  [NL.]  Of  or  at  so  much  per 
head  ;  as,  a  capitatim  tax  ;  a  capitalim  grant, 
cap  i  ta'tion  (-ta'slmn),  n.  [L.  capitalio  a  poll  tax,  fr. 
caput  head  :  cf.  F.  capitation. ]  1.  A  numbering  of  heads 

or  individuals.  Obs.  or  R.  Sir  T.  Browne. 

2.  a  A  levying  of  a  tax  or  charge  upon  each  person, 
b  A  direct  uniform  tax  imposed  upon  each  head  or  per¬ 
son  ;  a  poll  tax  ;  sometimes,  a  direct  tax  shifting  accord¬ 
ing  to  a  fixed  scale,  as  the  French  taille  of  the  17tli  century. 
C  Any  uniform  payment  or  fee  payable  by  each  person, 
as  pupils. 

capitation  grant.  A  grant  of  so  much  for  each  person, 
cap  i-tel'late  (kSp'T-tel'at ;  ka-pit'e-lat),  a.  [L.  capitellum, , 
dim.  of  caput  head.]  Bot.  a  Having  a  very  small  knoblike 
termination,  b  Collected  into  small  heads,  or  capitula. 
cap  i  tel'lum  (kXp'T-tSl'ftm),  n.  ;  L.  pi.  -tella  (-a).  [L., 

dim.  of  caput  head.]  A  little  head  ;  as  :  a  Anat.  A  knoblike 
protuberance,  esp.  at  the  end  of  a  bone  ;  a  capitulum  ;  as, 
the  capitellum  of  the  humerus,  with  which  the  radius  artic¬ 
ulates  at  the  elbow,  b  Zool.  The  part  of  a  polyp  which 
bears  the  tentacles.  —  cap  i  tel'lar  (-dr),  a.  —  cai>  i-tel'll- 
form  (  T-f6rm),  a. 

Capl-ti-bran'chi-a  (kSp'T-tT-brSq'kt-d),  n.  pi.  [NL.  ;  L. 
caput ,  capitis ,  head  -f-  branchiae  gills.]  Zool.  An  order  of 
annelids  equiv.  to  Sedentaria  ;  —  called  also  Cap  i-ti- 
bran  chl  a'ta  (  a'td).  —  cap  i  ti  bran'chl  ate  (  at),  a. 
Cap'l-tol  (k5p'T-t51),  n.  [L.  capi  folium ,  fr.  caput  head  :  cf. 
F.  capitole.  See  chief.]  1.  The  temple  of  Jupiter  at 
Rome  on  the  Capitoline  hill ;  also,  the  whole  hill,  includ¬ 
ing  the  temple  and  citadel. 

Comes  Caesar  to  the  Capital  to-morrow  ?  Shak. 


2.  A  similar  building  in  many  provincial  cities  of  the  Ro¬ 
man  empire,  used  as  a  city  hall  iu  later  times  ;  as,  the  Cap¬ 
itol  of  Toulouse. 

3.  The  edifice  at  Wash¬ 
ington  in  which  the 
Congress  of  the  United 
States  holds  its 
sessions;  also  [of¬ 
ten  l.  c.],  the  build¬ 
ing  in  which  a  State 
legislature  meets  ; 
astatehouse.  V.  S, 


The  Capitol  at  Washington. 


Cap'i  to-line  (k£p'T-t$-lm  ;  kd-pTt'6-lin  ;  277),  a.  [L.  capi- 
tolinus  :  cf.  F.  capitolin.~\  Designating,  or  pertaining  to, 
one  of  the  seven  hills  of  Rome  (see  seven  hills),  the  Capi¬ 
tol  which  anciently  crowned  it,  or  the  gods  whose  cult  was 
there  centered,  esp.  Jupiter  Optimus  Maximus.  u  Capi¬ 
toline  Jove.”  Macaxday. 

Capitoline  games,  games  instituted  at  Rome  by  Camillus,  in 
honor  of  Jupiter  Capitolinus,  on  account  of  the  preserva¬ 
tion  of  the  Capitol  from  the  Gauls,  and  reinstituted  by 
Domitian,  a.  d.  86,  as  a  quinquennial  festival.  —  C.  Venus, 
the  Venus  of  the  Capitol.  See  Venus. 

Cap'l-tO-line,  n.  One  of  the  seven  hills  of  Rome.  The  de¬ 
pression  between  its  two  summits  (see  seven  hills)  is  now 
occupied  by  the  Piazza  di  Campidoglio. 

Cap'i  ton'i-d®  (kSp'T-tSn'T-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  fr.  L.  capito 
a  sort  of  large-headed  fish.]  Zo'dl.  A  family  of  nonpas¬ 
serine  zygodactyl  birds  chiefly  confined  to  the  warm  parts 
of  the  Old  World,  but  represented  also  in  America.  It 
comprises  the  subfamilies  Cap'i-to-ni'nae  (kSp'i-to-ni'ne), 
whose  members  are  called  barbels  (see  barbet),  and  Indica¬ 
tor^®  (see  honey  guide).  The  typical  forms  are  of  quiet, 
inactive  habits,  feeding  on  fruits,  insects,  etc.,  and  nest¬ 
ing  in  holes  in  trees  and  banks.  Their  plumage  is  va¬ 
riegated,  often  partly  bright  green. 

ca-plt'U  lar  (ka-pYt/u-ldr),  n.  [L.  capitulum  a  small  head, 
a  chapter,  dim.  of  caput  head,  chapter.  Cf.  capitular,  a., 
capitulary,  a.  ;  s^e  chapter.]  a  A  member  of  a  chapter, 
b  =  capitulary,  2.  c  A  heading  or  title.  Rare. 


ca-pit'u-lar  (ka-pTt[u-ldr),  a.  [LL.  capitu laris.]  1.  Eccl.  Of 
or  pertaining  to  a  chapter ;  capitulary ;  as,  capitular  estates. 

2.  Bot.  Growing  in,  or  pertaining  to,  a  capitulum. 

3.  Anat.  Pertaining  to  a  capitulum. 

ca-pit'U  la-ry  (kri-plt/u-la-rl),  n. ;  pi.  -ries  (-rlz).  [See 
capitulary,  g.]  1.  A  member  of  a  chapter,  esp.  of  an  ec¬ 

clesiastical  or  masonic  chapter  ;  a  capitular. 

2.  An  ordinance  civil  or  ecclesiastical,  esp.  of  the  Frankish 
kings  ;  — chiefly  in  pi. ,  for  a  collection  of  ordinances,  and 
so  called  because  divided  into  chapters  or  sections. 

3.  A  heading  or  title.  Landor. 

ca  pit'u  la-ry,  a.  [LL.  capitular ius.]  Of  or  pert,  to  a  chap¬ 
ter,  esp.  an  ecclesiastical  or  masonic  chapter  ;  capitular. 

ca  pit'u  late  (-lat),  a.  [Cf.  L.  capitulatus  having  a  small 
head.]  Having,  or  consisting  of,  a  capitulum  or  capitula. 
ca  pit'u  late  (-lat),  v.  i.  ;  ca-pit'u-lat'ed  (-lat'gd);  ca-pit'- 
u-lat'ing  (-lat'Tng).  [LL.  capitulatus ,  p.  p.  of  capitulat  e 
to  distinguish  by  heads  or  chapters  :  cf.  F.  capituler.  See 
capitular,  n.]  1.  To  settle  or  draw  up  the  heads  or  terms 
of  an  agreement,  as  in  chapters  or  articles ;  to  agree.  Obs. 
2.  To  surrender  on  conditions  agreed  upon  (usually  drawn 
up  under  several  heads) ;  to  make  terms  of  surrender. 

The  Irish,  after  holding  out  a  week,  capitulated.  Macaulay. 
ca-pitu-la'tion  (-la'shwn),  n.  [Cf.  F.  capitulation ,  LL.  ca¬ 
pitulation  1.  A  reducing  to  heads  or  articles.  Obs. 

2.  A  statement  of  the  heads  of  a  subject ;  a  summary  ;  an 

enumeration.  Stevenson. 

3.  The  making  of  terms  or  conditions ;  a  stipulation,  or 
agreement,  as  a  treaty,  stating  terms  or  conditions.  Obs. 

4.  Hist.  Specif. :  a  The  agreement  or  articles  which  the 
etftperors  of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire,  before  their  corona¬ 
tion,  had  to  swear  to  observe,  b  The  agreement  or  terms 
which  regulated  the  relations  of  the  Swiss  mercenaries 
with  the  governments  which  they  served,  c  Any  of  various 
agreements  or  conventions,  made  originally  by  the  Greek 
emperors  at  Constantinople  and  afterwards  by  the  Porte, 
granting  special  privileges  and  rights  of  exterritoriality  to 
foreign  governments;  hence,  any  such  treaty  or  convention. 

5.  The  act  or  agreement  of  one  who  capitulates,  or  sur¬ 
renders  to  an  enemy  upon  stipulated  terms. 

6.  The  instrument  setting  forth  the  terms  of  any  of  these 
agreements. 

ca-pit'U-li-form  (kd-pTt[u-lT-f6rm),  a.  Like  a  capitulum. 
ca  pit'u  lum  (-lfim),  n.  ;  L.pl.  -la  (-Id).  [L.,  a  small  head.] 
1.  Eccl.  a  A  chapter,  as  of  a  cathedral.  Eng.  b  A  chapter 
from  the  Bible. 

2-  Anat.  &  Zool.  A  capitellum;  a  knoblike  protuberance 
of  any  part ;  as  :  a  At  the  end  of  a  bone  or  cartilage,  b  The 
enlarged  tip  of  the  proboscis  of  a  fly.  c  The  enlarged  end 
of  a  halter  of  a  fly.  d  The  end  of  a  capitate  antenna,  e 
The  body  of  a  barnacle,  as  distinguished  from  the  peduncle. 

3.  Bot.  a  In  Characea*,  a  head  cell,  b 
In  seed  plants,  a  simple  racemose  in¬ 
florescence  in  which  the  primary  axis 
is  contracted,  forming  a  rounded  or 
flattened  cluster  of  sessile  flowers,  as 
in  the  buttonbush  (see  IUust.)  or  iu  all 
composite  plants.  Cf.  anthodium. 

ca-pi'vi  (kd-pe'vT),  n.  [Cf.  copaiba.] 

A  balsam  of  the  Spanish  West  Indies. 

See  copaiba. 

cap'lin  (kSp'lYn)  )  n.  The  cap  of  a  flail, 
cap'ling  (-ling)  I  through  which  the 
thongs  pass  which  connect  the  handle  Capitulum  of  Ceph- 
and  swingel.  alanthus. 

Cap-noi'des  (k5p-noiMez),  n.  [NL. ;  Gr.  kolttvo-;  smoke 
eiSos  form  ;  —  so  named  from  its  resemblance  to  the  genus 
Fumaria  (fr.  L.  fumus  smoke).]  Bot.  A  large  genus  of  pa¬ 
paveraceous  herbs  with  decompound  leaves  ami  racemose, 
very  irregular,  flowers.  They  are  natives  of  north  temper¬ 
ate 'regions  and  of  South  Africa.  The  American  species  are 
mostly  yellow-flowered ;  some  of  the  European  species 
have  pink  or  purple  flowers.  From  the  tuberous  root  of 
C.  tuberosum  the  following  crystalline  alkaloids  have  been 
obtained:  bulbocapnine ,  CniHiuCbN ;  corybnlbine  and  iso- 
corybutbine ,  CojI^r.C^N  ;  corycavamine,  C2iH2iO/jN  ;  coryca- 
tdne,  C23H2.iO,;N  ;  corydaline,  C22H07O4N  ;  corydme,  C21H23- 
O4N  (probably) ;  coryluberine,  C1.jH2r.O4N.  See  coryda¬ 
line,  dutchman’s-breeches,  Illust. 
cap'no-mor  (k5p'iio-m6r),  n.  [Gr.  Kanvos  smoke  +  popa, 
equiv.  to  polpa  part.]  A  highly  refracting,  colorless  oil 
with  a  peculiar  odor,  obtained  from  wood  tar. 
cap  nut.  Mach.  A  nut  with  a  blind  hole, 
ca'pon  (ka'ptfn),  n.  [ME.  capon,  chapoun ,  AS.  capun  (cf. 
F.  chapon,  OF.  also  capon),  L.  capo ,  fr.  Gr.  k<xttujv ;  akin 
to  k6ttt€lv  to  cut,  OSlav.  skopiti  to  castrate.  Cf.  comma.] 

1.  A  castrated  cock,  esp.  when  fattened;  a  male  chicken 

gelded  to  improve  his  flesh  for  the  table.  Shak. 

2.  A  eunuch.  Obs. 

3  Humorously,  a  red  herring  or  some  other  fish ;  as,  a 
Yarmouth  capon.  Cf.  Cape  Cod  turkey.  Local. 

4.  A  billet-doux.  Obs. 

ca'pon,  v.  t.  To  castrate;  to  make  a  capon  of. 
cap  o  nier',  cap'o-niere'  (kSp'o-ner'),  n.  Also  cap  on 
niere'.  [F.  caponniere,  fr.  Sp.  caponera ,  orig.,  a  cage  for 
fattening  capons,  hence,  a  place  of  refuge;  cf.  It.  cappo- 
niera.  See  capon.]  Fort.  A  work  made  crosswise  in  the 
ditch  to  sweep  it  with  flank  fire  or  to  cover  a  passageway. 


ca'pon-lze  (ka'p3u-iz),  v.  t.  To  castrate,  as  a  fowl.  —  ca 
pon  iz  er  (-iz'er),  n. 

||  ca  po-ral'  (ka'po-ral'),  n.  [Sp.  See  corporal,  n.  ]  One 
who  directs  work;  an  overseer.  Sp.  Arner, 
cap  o  ral'  (kSp'o-ral'),  n.  [F.]  A  kind  of  cut  tobacco. 

“  Cigarettes  of  ‘  caporalJ  ”  Du  Maurier. 

ca  pot'  (kd-p5t/ ;  Jormerly  kSp'wt),  n.  [F.]  A  winning 
of  all  the  tricks  at  the  games  of  piquet  and  imperial.  It 
counts  forty  points  in  piquet,  twelve  iu  imperial, 
ca-pot',  v.  t.;c a-pot'ted;  ca-pot'ting.  Piquet  or  Imperial. 
To  win  all  the  tricks  from  ;  to  score  a  capot  agaiii6t. 

||  ca'po  tas'to  (ka'po  tas'to).  [It.  capotasto.~\  Music.  A 
sort  of  bar  or  movable  nut,  attached  to  the  finger  board  of 
a  guitar  or  other  fretted  instrument  for  the  purpose  of 
raising  uniformly  the  pitch  of  all  the  strings, 
ca  pote'  (ka-pot'),  n.  [Sp.  capote  (cf.  F.  capote ),  fr.  LL. 
capa  cape,  cloak.  See  cap.]  1.  A  long  cloak  or  overcoat, 
prop,  with  a  hood  ;  specif.':  a  A  long  and  full  overcoat 
worn  esp.  by  soldiers,  b  A  very  long  mantle  worn  by 
women,  c  In  the  Levant,  a  long  outer  garment  for  either 
sex  made  of  rough  cloth  or  of  skins  with  the  hair  on. 

In  hie  snowy  caniese  and  his  shaggy  capote.  Byron. 
2  A  kind  of  bonnet  with  strings,  for  women  and  children. 
3.  A  leather  top  or  hood  for  a  cabriolet  or  other  vehicle, 
cap'pa  dine  (k£p'd-diii  ;  -den),  n.  Silk  floss  or  waste  ob¬ 
tained  from  the  cocoon  after  the  silk  lias  Deen  reeled  off. 
Cap  pa-do'ci-an  (-do'sht-an),  a.  Of  or  pert,  to  Cappadocia, 
in  Asiatic  Turkey.  —  n.  Native  or  inhabitant  of  Cappadocia. 
Cap'pagh  brown  (kap'd).  Also Cap'pah  brown  [From 
Cappugh,  in  Ireland,  its  locality.]  A  natural  pigment  con¬ 
sisting  chiefly  of  hydrated  oxiaes  of  manganese  and  iron. 
Its  hue  is  reddish  brown,  which  heating  makes  richer, 
cap  paper  a  A  kind  of  paper  used  for  wrapping  up  com¬ 
modities,  etc.  b  A  kind  or  size  of  writing  paper  includ¬ 
ing  flat  cap,  foolscap,  and  legal  cap. 

Cap  pa-ri  da'ce  ae  (k5p'd-ri-da'se-e),  n.  pi.  [NL.  See 
Capparis.]  Bot.  A  family  of  herbs,  shrubs,  or  trees  (order 
Papaverales),  the  caper  family,  distinguished  from  the 
related  Brassicacese  by  the  1-celled  capsule.  It  contains 
about  35  genera  and  4U0  species  of  wide  distribution,  the 
principal  genera  being  Capparis ,  Cleome ,  and  Polanisia. 

—  cap; pa-ri-da'ceous  (  shus),  a. 

Cap'pa  ris  (kSp'd-rls),  n.  [L.,  caper.  See  caper,  the 
plant.]  Bot.  A  large  genus  of  shrubs,  the  capers,  typify¬ 
ing  the  family  Capparidaceae,  and 
widely  distributed  in  warm  regions.  v 
They  have  simple  leaves  and  showy 
flowers  with  4  sepals,  4  petals,  and  , 
numerous  stamens.  Many  species 
climb  by  the  aid  of  the  stipular 
thorns.  See  3d  caper. 
capped  (k£pt),/L  p.  dr  p.  a.  of  cap,  v. 
capped  elbow.  Veter.,  a  bursal  swell¬ 
ing  (becoming  in  old  cases  a  hard 
fibrous  mass)  on  the  point  of  the  el¬ 
bow,  due  to  pressure  or  repeated  in¬ 
jury,  as  from  lying  with  the  fore  feet 
flexed  under  the  body.  — c.  hock,  Vet¬ 
er.,  a  similar  swelling  on  the  point  of  ^  .  /r,  .  . 

the  hock.  —  c.  knee,  Veter.,  a  rare  con- 
dition  due  to  distention  of  the  syno-  i  e  d  ^eaveB* 
vial  bursae  of  the  anterior  extensor  of  the  cannon  as  it 
passes  over  the  knee  joint.  It  usually  results  from  injury. 

—  c.  macaque,  the  zati.— c.  projectile,  an  armor-piercing 
projectile.  See  armor-piercing. 

cap'per  (kSp'er),  n.  1.  A  maker  or  seller  of  caps. 

2.  One  that  caps  (in  various  senses  of  the  verb). 

3.  Specif.  :  An  instrument  for  applying  a  percussion  cap. 

4.  A  by-bidder  ;  a  decoy,  as  for  gamblers.  Slang ,  U.  S. 

cap'ping,  vb.  71.  1.  Action  of  the  verb  cap  (in  any  sense). 

2.  Cap  making  ;  the  trade  of  making  caps.  Fidler. 

3.  That  with  which  anything  is  capped  ;  as  the  rock  or 
other  material  overlying  the  mineral  body  of  a  mine,  or 
the  rectangular  frame  over  a  sulphuric-acid  chamber  sup¬ 
porting  the  roof  rafters. 

capping  plane,  Join.,  a  plane  for  working  the  upper  surface 

of  staircase  rails. 

Ca'pra  (ka'prd),  n.  [L.,  a  she-goat.]  Zool.  A  genus  of 
ruminants  of  the  family  Bovidie,  consisting  of  the  goats, 
cap'rate  (k£p'rat),«7i.  ( 'hew.  A  salt  or  ester  of  capric  acid, 
cap're-ol  (k5p're-51),  -ole  (ol),  n.  [L.  capreolus  wild  goat, 
tendril,  fr.  caper  goat.]  Obs.  1.  A  kind  of  roe  deer. 

2.  Bot.  A  tendril. 

cap're-o-late  (kSp're-6-lat ;  ka-pre'-),  a.  Bot.  Having  a 
tendril  or  tendrils. 

Ca  pre'o-lus  (kd-pre'6-lws),  n.  [L.,  wild  goat,  roebuck.] 
Zoot.  The  genus  consisting  of  the  roe  deer.  —  ca-pre'O- 
line  (kd-pre'o-lin  ;  -IT 11 ;  kSp'i  e-),  a. 

Ca'pri  (ka'pre),  n.  Wine  produced  on  the  island  of  Capri, 
commonly  a  light,  dry,  white  wine, 
cap'ric  (kSp'rik),  a.  [L.  caper  a  godt.]  1.  Of  or  pertain¬ 
ing  to  a  goat. 

2.  Chem.  Pertaining  to  or  designating  a  fatty  acid, 
Cj.H^CO.jH,  occurring  in  small  quantities  in  the  form  of 
its  glyceryl  ester  in  butter,  coconut  oil,  etc.  The  free  acid 
is  a  crystalline  solid. 

II  ca-pric'cio  (ka-pret'cho),  n. ;  pi.  E.  capriccios  (-choz), 
It.  capricci  (-che).  [It.  See  caprice.]  1.  A  caper  ;  trick; 
prank  ;  also,  a  caprice  ;  freak  ;  fancy.  Shak. 

2.  Music.  A  piece  in  •  more  or  less  free  form,  often  of  a 
very  irregular  or  whimsical  style  ;  a  caprice. 


cap'i-tal-ness,  n.  See -ness. 
h  ca  pi-ta'na  (ki^pP-ta'nii),  n. 
[It.  &  Sp.]  In  some  navies,  the 
chief’s,  or  admiral’s,  ship, 
capitane.  +  captain. 

||  ca  pi-ta'no  ( ka'pe-tii'nS).  n. ; 
pi.  -N 1  (-ne).  [It.]  A  captain, 
chief,  or  headman.  [Capitate.  | 
cap'i-tat  ed(  k&p'Y-taUod),/*.  a.  | 
cap'i-ta-tive  (-ta-tYv),  a.  Reck¬ 
oned  by  the  head  ;  per  capita. 

||  ca'pi-te (kftp'T-te),  n.  [L.,abl. 
of  caput,  head,  chief.]  Used  in 
the  phrase  in  capite ,  or  in  chief 
(see  in  chief,  under  chief). 
Also  used  aajectively  to  desig¬ 
nate  lands  held  in  ca'vite. 

||  ca'pl-tis  de  mi-nu'ti-o  (k&p'Y- 
tYs  d  £  m'Y-n  Q's  h  Y-5).  [L.] 

Roman  Law.  Change  of  Htatus 
due  to  loss  of  freedom  by  being 
reduced  to  slavery,  loss  *of  citi¬ 
zenship  without  loss  of  liberty, 
reduction  of  one  sui  juris  to  the 
potestas  or  maims  of  another,  a 
change  from  potestas  to  manus, 
etc.  Whether  the  term  includes 
only  a  chanse  of  status  for  the 


worse  or  not  is  a  disputed  point, 
cap'i-tle,  n.  [OF.,  dial,  form  of 
chapitle .]  =  CHAPITLE.  Obs. 
Cap'i-to  (kip'Y-tS),  n.  [I>.,  a 
6ort  of  large-headed  fish.]  Zo'dl. 
A  genus  including  most  of  the 
South  and  Central  American 
barbets  of  the  family  Capi- 
tonida?  (which  see). 

Cap  i-to'li-an  (kflp'Y-to'lY-dn), 
a.  =  Capitoline. 
cap  i-to'li-um  (-u  m),  n.  [L.] 
See  SEVEN  HILLS. 
Capq-to-sau'ruB  (kap/Y-to-s6/r- 
r«s),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  L.  caput  head 
-f-  -saurw.s.]  Falcon.  A  genus  of 
labyrinthodonts  from  the  Trias 
of  Germany,  with  small  orbits, 
and  tusks  on  the  palatines  and 
vomer,  and  at  the  front  of  the 
lower  jaw,  those  on  the  latter 
closing  into  an  aperture  between 
the  vomer  and  preinaxill®. 

cap  i-toul' (kftp'T-tdol').  [F., 

fr.  Pr.  capital.']  During  the 
Middle  Ages  and  as  late  as  to 
the  French  Revolution,  a 
municipal  magistrate  of  Tou¬ 


louse.  —  cap'i-toul'ate,  n. 
capitte.  fcHAi’iTRK.  [lcm.I 

ca-pit'u-la.  n.,  F..  pi. of  capiti  -| 
||  ca-pi'tu-la  i-t  Un  e-r  i  s  (k  r>- 
pYFu-ld  T-tYn'Sr-Ys).  [LL.]  O. 
En~y.  Law.  =  articles  oj  the 
eyre,  under  ARTICLE, 
ca-pit'u-lant  (kd-pYCfl-l'/nt),  n. 
(F.,  or  LL.  capitulans ,  p.  pr.] 
One  who  capitulates.  [lar.| 

ca-pit'u  lar-ly.  ar/p.  of  capitu-| 
Capitulation  Day.  The  13th  day 
of  August,  a  legal  holiday  in 
the  Philippines,  commemorat¬ 
ing  the  capitulation  of  Manila 
to  the  American  troons  in  185*8. 
ca-pit'u-la'tor,  n.  [LL.]  One 
who  capitulates.  Rare. 
ca-pit'u-la-to-ry  (-ld-tfi-rY),  a. 
Of  or  pertaining  to  capitulation, 
ca  pi-va'ra.  Var.  of  capybaka. 
cap'kin.  n.  See -kin. 
ca'ple.  Var.  of  capel,  a  stone, 
ca'ple.  ca'pul.  ><.  [Cf.  Icel  -- 
pall,  Ir  ca/iall) loree,  mare, Gael. 
capvll  mare,  and  L.  cahallus 
nag.]  A  horse.  Obs.  [CAPELIN. I 
cap'lin.  cap'ling  Vars.  of| 


cap'no-man'cy  (k&p'nC-mfin'- 
sY),  n.  [Gr.  <anvo<;  smoke  -f 
-niavcy.]  Divination  by  means 
of  smoke,  used  by  the  ancients 
in  their  sacrifices. 

I  ca'poc.  Var.  of  kapok. 
ca-poc'chia  (kA-p5k'vii),/i.  [It., 
fern-  of  capocchio  foolish,  silly.] 
Fool  ;  simpleton  ;  —  Theobald’s 
emendation  of  chipochia  in 
“  Troilus  and  Creseida,”  IV.  ii. 
31.  Shak. 

ca'po  d’o'pe-ra  (ka'pfi  d6'- 
pa-ra).  [It.]  Chef-d’oeuvre, 
ca'pon-et .n.  Obs.dim.  of  capon. 
ca'pon’s-feather  (ka'pflnz- 
fetk'Sr),  ».  The  common  col¬ 
umbine  (  Aquilegia  vulgaris). 
capon’s  grass.  The  rat’s-tail 
fescue  grass  ( Festuca  myuros). 
ca'pon’s-taiL,  n.  a=CAPON’s- 
FEATHF.K.  b  The  European  plant 
Valeriana  pyrenaica.  [grass.] 
capon’s-tail  grass.  Capon's] 
ca-poor'  cutch'er-y  (kd-pG&jc 
kfich'Sr-Y).  [Hina,  kapur  cam¬ 
phor  -f-  kacharl,  name  of  the 


plant.]  The  dried  root  of  an 
East  I  h  d  i  a  n  zinziberaceous 
plant  {  Hedy  chi  vm  spi  cat  11  ne). 

Ca  po  ral'  la  VioTette'  (ka'- 
p<VraV  la  vyf/16t').  [F.]  See 
Corporal  Violet. 

I!  ca  pot'  ( F .  ka'pO').  [F.]  Var. 
of  capote,  a  cloak, 
ca-pouch'.  i*  capuche. 

||  ca  pou  114'  (ka'pdo'lya').  n. 
[  Pr.J  The  president  of  the  con- 
sistorv  of  the  Fclibrige. 

II  cap^pa  (kttp'd),  n.  ;  pi. 

(-e).  [LL.]  A  cope  or  cape, 
cap  pa-do'chi-o,  n.  A  cant  term 
for  prison  or  the  Btocks.  Obs. 
capped  (k&pt).  cap'pit(kap'lt). 
Scot.  vars.  of  copped,  crabbed, 
cap-pel'en-ite  (krt-p51'£n-it),  n. 
[Alter  I).  Cappelen.']  A  boro- 
silicate  of  yttrium  and  barium, 
in  greenish  brown  hexagonal 
crystals. 

cap'pe  line.  Var.  of  capeline. 
cap-pel 'la,  n.  See  a  cappella. 
cap'per.  Obs.  or  dial.  var.  of 
CAPER.  [Of  COPPER.  | 

cap'per  (kdp'5r).  Scot.  var.  | 


cap'per*.  For  various  forms  in 
capper-,  see  those  in  caper-. 
cap'pie  (kttp'Y;  kap'Y),  n. 
[From  cap  a  bowl.]  A  small 
wooden  drinking  vessel.  Scot. 
cap'pit.  Obs.  Scot.  var.  of 
copped.  [like  a  cap. | 

cap'py,  a.  Characterized  byor| 
cap'rel.  Corrupt,  of  capriole. 
Ca-prel'la  (ka-prtl'd),  n.  [NL., 
dim.  of  L.  capra  shc-goat.J 
Zool.  A  genus  of  small  amphi- 
pod  Crustacea,  found  upon  sea¬ 
weeds,  etc.,  remarkable  for  their 
grotesque  form,  which  suggests 
that  of  the  praying  mantis.  — 
ca-prel'line  (-In  ;  -Yn),_o. 
ca^pre'o-lar  (k  a-p  re'C-1  a  r  ; 
kfip're-),  cap're-o-la-ry  (kip'* 
rf-b-liT-rY),  a.  [See  CAPREOL.J 
Anat.  Pampiniform, 
cap're-oll.  +  capriole. 
ca'pres.  ^  caper,  the  plant, 
capret,  n.  [Cf.  It.  caj>retto,  ca 
pretta,  dim.  deriv.  of  L.  caper, 
capra,  goat.  ]  A  roe.  Obs. 
Ca'pri  blue  (ka'prf).  [Fr  the 
Blue  Grotto,  Capri.]  See  i>ve. 


ale,  senate,  care,  ftm,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofa;  eve,  event,  find,  recent,  maker;  Ice,  Ill;  old,  obey,  orb,  5dd,  s&ft,  connect;  use,  unite,  <irn,  fip,  circus,  menu ; 

U  Foreign  Word.  +  Obsolete  Yoriant  of.  -f-  combined  with.  =  equals. 
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||  ca'pric  clo'SO  (ka'pret-cho'so),  a.  <Sc  adv.  [It.]  Music. 
In  a  free,  fantastic  style  ;  — used  as  a  direction, 
ca  price'  (ka-pres'  :  Pope  rimed  it  with  nice  and  vice,  but 
the  rime  is  questioned  by  A.  J.  Ellis),  n.  [F.  caprice.  It. 
capriccio,  caprice  (perh.  orig.  a  fantastical  goat  leap),  fr. 
L.  caper ,  copra ,  goat.  Cf.  capriole,  cab,  caper,  v.  t\] 

1.  An  abrupt  change  in  feeling,  opinion,  or  action,  pro¬ 

ceeding  from  some  whim  or  fancy  ;  a  freak ;  whim  ;  fan¬ 
tastic  notion.  “  Caprices  of  appetite.  ”  Irving. 

2.  The  mental  disposition  or  state  which  produces  or  is 
subject  to  such  changes ;  capriciousness ;  freakishness. 
Also  used  of  things ;  as,  the  caprice  of  the  wiuds. 

The  fitful  caprice  that  so  often  thwarted  her  in  the  child’s 
manifestations.  Hawthorne. 

Thus  critics,  of  less  judgment  than  caprice , 

Curious  not  knowing,  not  exact  but  nice.  Pope. 

3.  Music.  A  capriccio. 

Syn.  —  Humor, fancy,  whimsey,  quirk.  —  Caprice,  freak, 
whim,  vagary,  crotchet  agree  in  the  idea  of  a  sudden  or 
arbitrary  fancy,  desire,  or  change  of  mind.  Caprice  em¬ 
phasizes  the  lack  of  apparent  motivation,  and  implies  a 
certain  willfulness  or  wantonness ;  this  implication  is  even 
stronger  in  the  adj.,  capricious ;  as,  “  They  made  me, 
without  my  search,  a  species  of  popular  idol ;  they,  with¬ 
out  reason  or  judgment,  beyond  the  caprice  of  their  good 
pleasure,  threw  down  the  image  from  its  pedestal  ”  (By¬ 
ron)  \  “Fancy  ...  is  as  capricious  as  the  accidents  of 
things”  (  Wordsworth) ;  “ The  fantastic  and  capricious  be¬ 
havior  of  the  passions”  (Fielding).  Freak  denotes  an  im¬ 
pulsive,  seemingly  causeless,  change  of  mind,  like  that 
of  a  child  or  a  lunatic  ;  as,  “  a  light  word  flung  in  the  air, 
a  mere  freak  of  perverse  childrs  temper”  ( Thackeray) ; 
“Follow  this  way  or  that,  as  the  freak  takes  you  ”  ( Ste¬ 
venson );  “a  thousand  Puckish  freaks' '  (J.  R.  Green).  A 
whim  is  a  mental  eccentricity  ;  it  suggests  not  so  much  a 
sudden  as  a  quaint,  fantastic,  or  humorous  turn  or  incli¬ 
nation  (cf.  whimsical ,  whimsey) ;  as,  “  A  young  lady  of 
some  birth  and  fortune  .  .  .  who  had  strange  whims  of 
fasting”  (G.  Eliot).  Vagary  (see  vagrant)  suggests 
still  more  strongly  the  erratic,  extravagant,  or  irrespon¬ 
sible  character  of  the  notion  or  fancy  ;  as,  “  Straight  they 
changed  their  minds,  flew  off,  and  into  strange  vagaries 
fell”  ( Milton) ;  “A  great  force  of  critical  opinion  control¬ 
ling  a  learned  mail's  vagaries,  and  keeping  him  straight  ” 
(M.  Arnold).  A  crotchet  is  a  perversely  heretical  or  whim¬ 
sical  opinion  on  some  (frequently)  unimportant  or  trivial 
point ;  as,  “  It  is  a  note  of  the  provincial  spirit  not  to  hold 
ideas  of  this  kind  a  little  more  easily,  to  be  devoured  by 
them,  to  suffer  them  to  become  crotchets  ”  (M.  Arnold). 
See  wayward  ;  cf.  fashion. 

ca-prl'cious  (ka-prlsh'ws),  a.  [Cf.  F.  capricieux ,  It.  ca- 
priccioso.]  1.  Characterized  by  lively  exercise  of  fancy, 
wit,  or  invention  ;  fanciful ;  fantastic  ;  humorous.  Obs. 

The  most  capricious  poet  honest  Ovid.  Shak. 

2.  Governed  or  characterized  by  caprice;  apt  to  change 
suddenly  ;  freakish  ;  whimsical ;  liumorsome  ;  change¬ 
able.  “  Capricious  humor.”  Hugh  Miller. 

3-  Of  things,  changeable  ;  irregular;  changing  apparently 
without  regard  to  any  laws  ;  as,  a  capricious  climate. 

Syn.  —  Freakish,  whimsical,  fickle,  crotchety,  fitful,  way¬ 
ward,  changeable,  unsteady,  inconstant,  arbitrary. 

—  ca-pri'cious  ly,  adv.  —  ca-pri'cious  ness.  n. 

Cap'rl  corn  (kSp'ri-korn)  )  n.  ;  L.  gen.  -ni  (kSp'rT-kOr'- 
Cap  ri-cor'nus  (-kOr'ni/s)  j  ni).  [L.  capricornus ;  caper 
goat  -f-  cornu  horn  :  cf.  F.  capricorne.]  Astron.  a  A 
southern  zodiacal  constellation  between  Sagittarius  and 
Aquarius,  represented  on  ancient  monuments  by  the  figure 
of  a  goat,  or  a  figure  with  its  fore  part  like  a  goat,  and 
hind  part  like  a  fish,  b  The  tenth  sign  of  the  zodiac,  into 
which  the  sun  enters  at  the  winter  solstice,  about  Decem¬ 
ber  21.  See  sign,  tropic. 

Oap  rl-cor'nid  (-kOr'nTd),  n.  \_Capricorn  -|-  1st  -id.]  As- 
tron.  Any  of  a  shower  of  meteors  whose  radiant  is  in  the 
constellation  Capricorn  ;  — usually  in  pi. 
cap'ri-fi-cate  (kSp'rT-fi-kat ;  krt-prTf'T-),  v.  t.  [L.  capri- 
jicare .]  To  subject  to,  or  cause  to  ripen  by,  caprification. 
cap'rl  fi  ca'tion  (kSp'rl-fT-ka'slmn),  n.  [L.  capriftcatio, 
fr.  caprificare  to  ripen  figs  by  caprification,  fr.  caprijicus 
the  wild  fig  ;  caper  goat  -f-  ficus  fig.]  An  artificial  method 
of  pollinating  the  cultivated  fig,  thus  insuring  its  ripening. 
It  is  accomplished  by  suspending  fruits  of  the  wild  capri- 
fig  containing  the  fig  w’asp  (Blastovhaga  grossorum)  on  the 
branches  of  tne  cultivated  tree.  The  insects  emerge  from 
the  former  and  enter  the  edible  figs,  thus  effecting  cross 
pollination.  The  consequent  ripening  of  the  seeds  pre¬ 
vents  the  fruit  from  dropping  prematurely  and  improves 
its  flavor.  Some  varieties  of  figs  mature  without  caprifi¬ 
cation.  Smyrna  figs  are  raised  m  California  through  cap¬ 
rification  by  imported  fig  wasps.  Caprification  is  prac¬ 
ticed  in  Smyrna,  Spain,  and  Portugal.  8*)e  pig,  fig  wasp. 
cap'rl-fi-ca  tor  (kSp'n-fi-ka'ter  ;  kd-prlf'T-),  n.  One  who 
performs  the  process  of  caprification. 
cap'rl-llg  (kSp'rT-fTg'),  n.  [L.  caprijicus :  cf.  F.  capri- 
figuier.]  a  The  wild  fig  of  South  Europe  and  Asia  Miuor 
(Ficus  carica  sylveslris).  b  The  fruit  of  this  tree,  com¬ 
monly  used  for  the  purpose  of  caprificating  the  edible  fig. 
(Jap'ri-fo  li-a'ce-ae  (-fo'lT-a'se-e),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  fr.  LX<. 
caprifolium ;  L.  caper  goat  -{-  folium  leaf.  See  foil  a 
leaf.]  Bot.  A  family  of  plants  (order  Rubiales),  the  honey¬ 
suckle  family,  consisting  of  woody  vines,  shrubs,  small 
trees,  or  perennial  herbs  having  opposite  estipulate  leaves 
and  often  showy  flowers  with  5  stamens  borne  on  the  5- 
lobed  corolla.  The  fruit  is  a  berry,  drupe,  or  capsule. 
There  are  about  10  genera  and  260  species,  natives  chiefly 
of  temperate  regions.  The  principal  genera  are  Lonicera, 
Symphoricarpos ,  Viburnum,  and  Sambucus.  —  cap  ri-fo'- 
li-a'ceous  (-slms),  a. 

cap'rl  form  (k5p'rT-f6rm),  a.  [L.  caper  goat  -f-  -form.'] 
Having  the  form  of  a  goat. 

Cap'rl-mul'gl-d®  (-mul'jT-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  fr.  L.  capri- 
mulgus  a  milker  of  goats,  also  a  sort  of  bird.]  Zool.  A 
family  of  fissirostral  nonpasserine  birds  consisting  of  the 
goatsuckers.  The  typical  genus,  Cap'ri-mul'gUS  Cgu s), 


is  confined  to  the  Old  World,  but  differs  but  little  from 
the  American  genus  Antrostomus,  including  the  whip-poor- 
will.  —  cap  ri  mul'gine  (k&p'rl-mQl'jTii  ;  -jin),  a. 
cap'rln  (k£p'rin),  n.  Org.  Chem.  Any  of  the  esters  of 
glycerin  and  capric  acid;  specif.,  glyceryl  tri-caprate, 
C3H5(C10H19O2)3,  a  fat  occurring  in  butter. 

Ca-prl'na  (ka-pri'nd),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  L.  caprinus  pertaining 
to  a  goat ;  —  so  called  from  the  corniform  shell.]  Paleon. 
A  genus  of  Cretaceous  bivalve  mollusks,  the  type  of  a 
family,  Ca-prin'i-dae  (ka-prfn'Y-de).  They  Mere  attached  by 
the  apex  oi  the  conical  right  valve.  The  substance  ot  the  spirally 
tM'isted  left  valve  M  as  perforated  by  canals, 
cap'rine  (kSp'rin ;  -rtn),  a.  [L.  caprinus.']  Of  or  per¬ 
taining  to  a  goat ;  as,  caprine  gambols. 

Cap  ri  ola  (kSp'rl-o'ld),  n.  [It.,  the  wild  goat,  which 
feeds  upon  this  grass.  See  capriole.]  Bot.  A  genus  of 
perennial  grasses  having  short  flat  leaves  and  digitate 
spikes, the  second  spikelets  each  1  -flowered .  Three  species 
are  Australian ;  the  other,  C.  dactylon ,  is  Bermuda  grass, 
cap'rl-ole  (kSp'rT-ol),  n.  [F.  capriole ,  cabriole.  It.  capriola , 
fr.  L.  caper  goat.  Cf.  caper,  v.  i.,  cabriole,  caprice.] 

1.  A  leap  or  caper,  as  in  dancing.  Now  Bare. 

2.  Man.  A  leap  that  a  horse  makes  with  all  fours,  upwards 
only,  without  advancing,  but  with  a  kick  or  jerk  of  the 
hind  legs  when  at  the  height  of  the  leap. 

3.  A  kind  of  headdress  worn  by  ladies.  Obs. 

cap'ri-ole,  V.  i.  To  perform  a  capriole  or  ride  a  horse  per¬ 
forming  caprioles.  Carlyle. 

cap'rl-zant  (-zdnt),  a.  [LL.  caprizans,  -antis,  p.  pr.  of 
caprizare  to  leap.]  Physiol.  Leaping  ;  — said  of  the  pulse 
when  irregular  from  excessive  variation  in  the  dilatation 
of  the  artery. 

cap'ro-ate  (-ro-at),  n.  Chem.  A  salt  or  ester  of  caproic  acid, 
cap  rock.  Mining.  The  layer  of  rock  next  overlying  ore, 
generally  of  barren  vein  material. 

ca-pro'ic  (kd-pro'ik),  a.  Chem.  Pertaining  to  or  designat¬ 
ing  a  fatty  acid,  Cr,Hn  ‘CO-.H,  found  in  company  with  capric 
acid.  It  is  a  colorless  oil  with  a  faint  rancid  odor, 
cap'rone  (kifp'ron),  [capric -\- -one.]  Chem.  A  ketone, 
(C5Hn)2CO,  prepared  by  distilling  calcium  caproate.  It  is 
a  solid  melting  at  15°  C.  (59°  F.). 

cap'ro-yl  (kSp'ro-Tl),  n.  [co^roic-f-  -yf.]  Chem.  The  rad¬ 
ical,  Cr,HnCO,  of  caproic  acid.  Cf.' benzoyl. 
cap'ryl  ate  (-rt-lat),  n.  A  salt  or  ester  of  caprylic  acid, 
ca-pryl'lc  (kd-pril'Tk),  a.  [capric  -f-  -yl.]  Org.  Chem. 
a  Pertaining  to  or  designating  a  fatty  acid,  C7H15C02H, 
accompanying  and  resembling  caproic  acid,  b  Of,  pert,  to, 
or  containing,  capryl ;  as,  caprylic  alcohol  (octyl  alcohol), 
cap-sal-cin  (kSp-sa'T-sin),  n.  [From  capsicum.]  Chem. 
A  colorless  crystalline  substance,  C9H1402,  a  powerful  irri¬ 
tant,  extracted  from  Cayenne  pepper  ( Capsicum  annuum). 
cap  screw.  A  headed  bolt  used  without  a  nut ;  a  tap  bolt, 
cap  scuttle.  Naut.  A  scuttle  having  a  cap  or  top  setting 
closely  over  the  coamings  into  a  rabbet. 
cap'sheaP  (kSp'shef'),  n.  The  top  sheaf  of  a  stack  of  grain  ; 
fig. ,  the  crowning  or  finishing  part  of  a  thing, 
cap'shore'  (-show),  n.  Naut.  A  support  under  the  fore 
part  of  the  cap  of  a  lower  mast. 

Cap'si  cuin  (kXp'sT-kwm),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  L.  capsa  box,  chest.] 

1.  Bot.  A  large  genus  of  tropical  solanaceous  herbs  and 
shrubs,  having  small  flowers  with  rotate  corollas,  succeeded 
by  dry,  many-seeded,  and  very  pungent  berries  known  as 
chilies  or  peppers.  The  berries  are  used  in  cooking  in  sauces 
and  as  a  condiment.  C.  annuum,  the  Guinea  pepper,  includes 
many  garden  varieties.  This  species  and  C.  frutescens,  the 
spur  pepper,  are  the  chief  sources  of  Cayenne  pepper. 

2.  [/.  c.]  The  dried  and  pulverized  fruit  of  these  plants. 
It  is  a  stimulant  and  rubefacient,  and  is  used  as  a  counter- 
irritant  in  neuralgia  and  rheumatism,  as  an  ingredient 
of  a  gargle  in  diphtheria  and  tonsillitis,  and  internally  in 
dyspepsia  and  delirium  tremens,  etc.  See  Cayenne  pepper. 

Cap'sl-dae  (-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  fr.  Capsus.  generic  name  in¬ 
vented  by  Fabricius,  fr.  Gr.  Kanreiv  to  gulp  down.]  Zool. 
A  family  of  small,  often  brightly  colored,  heteropterous  in¬ 
sects  with  long  antenme,  which  live  chiefly  on  the  juices  of 
plants  :  the  leaf  bugs.  There  ave  many  species,  but  feM-  are  com¬ 
mon  enough  to  do  much  injury.  —  cap'sid  (-sYd),  a.  Sf  n. 
cap  siz'al  (k5p-slz'dl),  n.  Act  of  capsizing;  upset, 
cap-size'  (-siz'),  v.  t.  <i*  i. ;  cap-sized'  (-si/.d') ;  cap-siz'ing 
(-siz'ing).  [Cf.  Sp.  cabecear  to  nod,  pitch,  capuzar,  chapu- 
zar,  to  sink  (a  vessel)  by  the  head  ;  both  fr.  L.  caput  head.] 
To  upset  or  overturn,  as  a  vessel  or  other  bodj\ 

But  what  if  carrying  sail  cajtsize  the  boat  ?  Byron. 
cap-size',  n.  Capsizal ;  upset. 

cap  square  Ordnance.  One  of  the  metal  plates  passing 
over  the  trunnions  of  a  cannon  to  keep  it  on  its  carriage, 
cap'stan  (k£p'stdn),  n.  [F.  cabestan  or  Pr.  cabestan ,  cabes- 
tran ,  fr.  Sp.  cabestrante,  cabrestante,  fr.  cabestrar  to  bind 
with  a  halter,  cabeslro  halter,  L.  capistrum,  fr.  capere  to 
hold  (see  capacious).]  A  vertical  cleated  drum  or  cylinder 
(called  the  barrel)  revolving  on  an 
upright  spindle,  with  pawls  at  the 
foot  of  the  drum,  and  surmounted 
by  a  drumhead  with  sockets  for  bars 
or  levers  ;  —  strictly  distinguished 
from  a  windlass,  which  turns  on  a 
horizontal  axis.  It  is  much  used, 
esp.  on  shipboard,  for  moving  or 
raising  heavy  weights  or  exerting 
great  power  by  traction  upon  a  rope 
or  cable  passing  around  the  drum. 

It  is  operated  either  by  steam  or 
electric  power  or  by  means  of  cap- 
Stan  bars  pushed  by  hand  a  Drumhead;*  Socket, 

capstan  bar.  One  of  the  levers  by  or  Bar  Holes  :  r  One  of 
which  the  capstan  is  worked.  the  Pawls;  <i  Pawl  Ring 

cap 'stan-head  ed,  a.  Having  a  or  Bim. 
head  like  a  capstan,  as  a  bolt  or  screw  with  a  round  head 
having  transverse  holes  to  turn  it  by.  See  bolt,  I/lust. 
cap'stone  (kSp'ston'),  n.  A  stone  that  caps  or  crowns;  a 


topstone.  Specif. :  a  The  horizontal  topmost  stone  of  a 
cromlech  or  dolmen,  b  A  coping  stone  ;  coping,  c  The 
topmost  bed  of  a  stone  quarry. 

cap'su-lar  (k5p'su-ldr),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  capsule  ; 
of  the  nature  of  a  capsule  ;  hollow  and  fibrous, 
capsular  ligament.  Ana/.,  a  ligamentous  sac  surrounding  the 
articular  cavity  of  freely  movable  joints,  and  atta  lied  t" 
the  bones,  usually  near  the  borders  of  the  articulai  sur¬ 
faces,  thus  completely  inclosing  the  joint.  The  inner  sur- 
face  is  lined  with  synovial  membrane.  See  synovia 
cap'SU  late  (-lat)  I  a.  Inclosed  in  a  capsule ;  .  , 

cap'su  lat  ed  (-lat'Sd)  j  formed  into  a  capsule, 
cap  su  la'tion  (-la'shdn),  n.  Inclosure  in  a  capsule, 
cap'sule  (kSp'sul),  7i.  [L.  capsula  a  little  box,  fr.  capsa 

chest,  case,  fr.  capere  to  take,  contain  ;  cf.  F.  capsule.] 

1.  A  small  case  or  repository. 

2.  Anat.  &  Zool.  A  membrane  or  saclike  structure  inch '8- 
ing  a  part  or  organ,  such  as  a  capsular  ligament,  the  smooth 
fibrous  membrane  investing  the  kidney,  the  elastic  trans¬ 
parent  membrane  inclosing  the  lens  of  the  eye,  the  mem¬ 
branous  case  of  the  eggs  of  certain  mollusks,  insects,  etc. 

3.  Bot.  In  general,  any  closed 
vessel  containing  spores  or 
seeds ;  specif. :  a  In  seed 
plants,  a  dry,  dehiscent,  usu¬ 
ally  many-seeded,  fruit  com¬ 
posed  of  two  or  more  carpels. 

Capsules  are  among  the  most 
common  fruit  structures  ;  they  : 
vary  widely  in  shape  and  in  the  )Rr  1 

mode  of  dehiscence.  See  pyxis,  *  1 

silique.  b  In  mosses,  the  spore 
sac  of  the  sporogonium. 

4.  a  Old  Chem.  An  earthen- 

w'are  saucer  for  roasting  or 
melting  samples  of  ores,  etc.  ;  Capsules,  3  :  a  Datura  ;  b  Pop- 
a  scorifier.  b  Chem.  A  small  P>’  5  c  Gentian, 

shallow  cupof  porcelain,  platinum,  glass,  or  other  material. 

6.  Med.  A  small  cylindrical  or  spherical  envelope  of  di¬ 
gestible  material,  in  which  nauseous  or  acrid  doses  are  in¬ 
closed  to  be  sw'allow'ed. 

6  A  metallic  seal  or  cover  for  closing  a  bottle. 

7.  [F.]  A  percussion  cap.  Rare. 

capsule  of  Bowman  (bo'man).  [After  Sir  W.  Bowman,  English 
surgeon.]  See  Malpighian  bodies.  — c.  ofGUsson.  =  Glis- 
son’s  capsule.  —  c.  of  Tenon  (F.  te-nfiN').  [After  J .  R.  Tenon, 
French  surgeon.J  Anat.  =  Tenonian  capsule.  —  capsules 
of  the  brain,  Anat.,  layers  or  laminae  of  white  matter  m  the 
cerebrum,  the  internal  consisting  largely  of  fibers  passing 
up  from  the  crura  cerebri,  and  lying  internal  to  the  lentic¬ 
ular  nucleus:  the  external  lying  between  the  lenticular 
nucleus  and  the  claustrum. 

cap'sule  (kap'sul),  V.  t. ;  cap'suled  (-suld) ;  cap'sul-ing. 
To  furnish  or  close,  as  a  bottle,  with  a  capsule, 
cap'su-lll'er  ous  (kap/su-lTf'er-fis)  (  a.  [capsule  -f-  -fer- 
cap  su  lig'er  ous  (kSp'&ti-lIj'er-Ms)  J  ous,  -gerous.]  Hav¬ 
ing  or  producing  a  capsule. 

cap  SU  li'tis  (-li'tTs),  ??.  [NL. ;  capsule  -f-  -ids.]  Med 
Inflammation  of  a  capsule,  as  that  of  the  crystalline  lens, 
cap'su-lo-tome'  (kSp'su-lo-toin'),  n.  Surg.  The  instrument 
used  in  capsulotomy. 

cap  SU-lot'O-my  (-15t'o-mT),  n.  [capsule  -f-  -lomy.]  Surg. 
The  incision  of  a  capsule,  esp.  of  that  of  the  crystalline 
lens,  as  in  a  cataract  operation, 
cap'tain  (kSp'tTn),  n.  [ME.  capita  in,  captain,  OF.  capitain, 
F.  capilaine  (cf.  Sp.  capitdn,  It.  capitano),  LL.  capilaneus, 
capitanus,  fr.  L.  caput  the  head.  See  chief;  cf.  chief¬ 
tain.]  1.  A  chief  or  headman;  one  who  leads  or  has  author¬ 
ity  over  others  ;  a  leader.  “The  captain  of  their  salva¬ 
tion.”  lleb.  ii.  10. 


Foremost  captain  of  his  time  Tennyson 

Specif.  :  a  A  military  leader  or  commander,  as  of  a  body  of 
troops,  a  fortress,  etc.  Milton,  b  Mil.  An  officer  of  the 
army  or  marine  corps  ranking  below  a  major  and  above  a 
lieutenant.  He  usually  commands  a  company,  troop,  or 
battery.  In  the  United  States  army  his  insignia  on  shoul¬ 
der  straps  are  two  silver  embroidered  bars  at  each  end. 
See  shoulder  strap,  lllust.  c  Nav.  A  naval  officer  who 
commands  or  is  entitled  to  command  a  man-of-war.  He 
ranks  next  above  a  commander  and  below  a  rear  admiral 
and  equal  to  a  colonel  in  the  army.  In  the  United  States 
navy  the  insignia  of  his  rank  on  epaulets  and  shoulder 
straps  are  a  silver  spread  eagle  in  the  center  with  a  silver 
foul  anchor  at  each  end.  See  shoulder  strap,  lllust.  d  Nav. 
By  courtesy,  an  officer  actually  commanding  a  vessel,  al¬ 
though  not  having  the  rank  of  captain,  e  In  general,  an 
officer  holding  a  subordinate  command  under  a  general, 
sovereign,  or  the  like. 

Captains  over  thousands,  and  cajitanis  over  hundreds,  and 
captains  over  fifties,  and  captains  over  tens.  Deut.  i.  15. 

f  The  commanding  officer,  or  master,  of  a  merchant  vessel 
or  of  any  kind  of  vessel,  g  A  petty  officer  in  charge  of  a 
portion  of  a  ship’s  company  ;  as,  a  captain  of  a  top,  of  a 
gun,  etc.  h  The  foreman  of  a  body  of  workmen  ;  esp.,  the 
superintendent  or  manager  of  a  mine  ;  a  man  in  charge  of 
mining  work,  i  A  person  having  authority  over  others 
acting  in  concert ;  as,  in  sports,  the  leader  of  a  side  or  team, 
or,  in  England,  the  head  boy  of  a  school  or  of  a  form  in  it ; 
as,  the  captain  of  a  crew,  or  of  a  football  team., 

2.  Any  of  several  European  gurnards. 

captain  general,  a  The  commander  in  chief  of  an  army  or 
armies,  or  of  the  militia.  Obs.  or  Local,  b  Sp.  Hist.  The 
governor  or  commander  of  a  military  division ;  also,  the 
military  governor  of  a  Spanish  colony.  — c.  lieutenant,  for¬ 
merly,  in  the  British  army,  a  lieutenant  having  the  rank 
and  duties  of  captain  but  receiving  lieutenant’s  pay.  — c.  of 
industry,  an  entrepreneur ;  the  manager  of  an  industrial 
enterprise,  esp.  of  a  great  one. 
cap'tain,  a.  Chief  ;  principal  ;  head.  Obs. 

Ca/>tain  jewels  in  the  carcauet.  Shak. 


ca-prich',n.  =  capriccio,  ca¬ 
price.  Obs. 

capricorn  beetle.  Any  of  vari¬ 
ous  beetles  of  the  family  Ceram- 
bycidje  ;  —  so  called  from  their 
long  antennae,  likened  to  horns, 
capriflg  wasp.  =  fig  u’asi*. 
cap'ri-foil  ( k&p'rT-foil).  cap'- 
ri-fole  (-tol),  n.  [LL.  caprifo¬ 
lium.  1  A  honeysuckle;  also,  any 
plant  of  the  honeysuckle  fam¬ 
ily.  Rare  or  Obs.  Eng. 

Cap  rl-fo'li-um  (-fS'D-j/m),  n. 
ILL.  See  Caprifoliace.e.]  Bot. 
a  A  genus  of  caprifoliaceous 
plants,  the  ancient  type  of  the 


iainilv,  hut  now  generally 
merged  as  a  subgenus  in  Lon i- 
cerd.  b  [/.  c.]  =  CAPRI  FOIL, 

cap'rl-fy  (k&p'rT-fl),  v.  t.  = 
CAPRIKJCATE. 

ca-prig 'e-nous  (kd-prYi'f-ni/s), 
a.  [  L.  caprigenus.]  Of  the  goat 
kind. 

Cap'rik,  Cap'rike,  ».  [Prob. 
fr.  Capri ,  the  island.]  A  kind 
of  wine.  Obs.  Lr’c’| 

ca-prin'lcfkh-prYn'Ykj.o.  Can-| 
cap'ri-ped  (k&p'rY-p5d),  a.  [L. 
capripes ;  caper  goat  4-  pes, 
pedis,  foot.)  Goat-footed, 
capritio.  capriccio. 


cap'rl-tree\  ?/.  The  caprifig. 
Ca-pro'i-dae  (kd-prS'Y-de),  n.  pi. 
[NL.,  fr.  Gr.  /eda-pov  M  ild  boar, 
alsp  a  sea  fish.)  Zool.  A  small 
family  of  acanthopterygian 
fishes  with  a  narrow  compressed 
body  and  protractile  upper  jaw. 
The  best-known  species  is  the 
boarfish  (Cupros  after). 
cap'ro-in.  n.  Glyceryl  caproate. 
Cap'ro-mys  (k&p'ro-niYs),  n. 
[NL.  ;  Gr.  Kairpo<;  wild  boar  -|- 
pv<;  mouse.]  See  hutia. 
ca-pron'ic  (ka-pr5n' Yk),  a.  Ca¬ 
proic. 


cap'rou-sy,  n.  ICf.  cape,  and 
F.  (Cotgrave)  rosin  red.]  A  hood 
or  hooded  cloak.  Obs.  Scot. 
cap'ryl  (kftp'rTl),  w.  ( co/>r\c  + 
-»//.]  Chem.  a  The  radical,  C.iHp.r 
CO,  ot  capric  acid,  b  Caprylyl. 
c  Octyl. 

cap'ryl-ene.  ».  ( cajirylic  + 

ethylene.)  Chem.  =octylene. 
cap'rvl-in,  n.  Chem.  Glyceryl 
caprylate. 

cap'Vyl-one  (-5n ),  v.  [capryl ic  + 
-one.]  Chem.  A  ketone, (C7II] -)•.>- 
CO,  w’hich  is  obtained  as  a  waxy 
solid  by  distilling  barium  cap¬ 
rylate. 


cap'ryl-yl  (-Yl).  n.  [capryl ic  -f 

-yf.  1  Chem.  The  radical 
C;Hj.-.CO,  the  radical  of  capryl¬ 
ic  acid  ;  —  called  also  capryl. 
caps.  Abbr.  Capitals,  i.  e., 
capital  letters. 

cap'sa  (k&p'sd),  n.  |L.]  Eccl. 
A  pyx  ;  —  an  old  name. 
cap'8i-cine  (k&p'sY-sYn  ;  -sen  ; 
1S'4L>'-  Also -cin.  [From  Capsi¬ 
cum. 1  Chem.  A  volatile  alkaloid 
M-hicn  is  extracted  from  Capsi¬ 
cum  annuum . 
cap'stal.  f  capstan. 
capstan  head,  capstan  lathe. 
See  L'd  lathe,  n.,  1. 


cap 'stem.  *j*  capstan. 

cap'storm.  ^  <  &PSTAX. 
cap 'string.  Corrupt,  of  cap¬ 
stan.  Obs. 

cap'su  la  fkRp'sfi-ld),  n. ;  pi. 
-i..E(-le).  [L.j  A  capsule, 
cap'su-la  ry  (-llt-rY),  «  Capsu¬ 
lar. 

cap'su-li  form'  (-lY-fOrm').  a. 
Having  the  form  of  a  capsule, 
cap  su-log'e-noua  •  kfln'sfi-lOj'- 
^ni7s),  a.  Capsuligerous. 
cap  su-lo-len  tic'u  lar  a.  Per¬ 
taining  to  the  lens  of  the  eye 
and  its  capsule. 

Capt.  Awr,  Captain. 


food,  foot ;  out,  oil ;  chair ;  go  ;  sing,  iqk  ;  <*en,  thin;  nature,  verdure  (250) ;  K  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144) ;  boN  ;  yet ;  zh  =  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  m  Quids. 
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cap'taln  (kSp'tTn),  v.  t.  To  act  aa  captain  of ;  to  lead. 

Men  who  captained  or  accompanied  the  exodus  from  existing 
forms.  Lowell. 

cap'taln,  v.  i.  To  play  the  captain.  Dryden . 

cap'tain-cy  (kSp'tln-sT),  n.  ;  pi.  -cies  (-sTz).  Action,  rank, 
post,  or  commission,  etc.,  of  a  captain, 
captaincy  general,  the  office,  power,  territory,  or  jurisdic¬ 
tion  of  a  captain  general ;  as,  the  former  captaincy  general 
of  Cuba. 

cap'taln  ship,  n.  1.  Condition,  rank,  post,  or  authority 
of  a  captain  or  chief  commander. 

2.  One  bearing  the  dignity  of  a  captain.  Humorous. 

3.  [Sp.  capitania ,  Pg.  capitania.]  A  captaincy. 

4.  Skill  as  a  leader,  esp.  in  war  ;  as,  good  captainship. 
cap  ta'tion  (kXp-ta'shwn),  n.  [L.  caplatio,  ir.  capture  to 

catch,  intens.  of  capere  to  take :  cf.  F.  captation .  ]  A  reach¬ 
ing  after  something,  as  favor  or  applause,  esp.  by  flattery 
or  address ;  the  making  of  ad  captandum  appeals. 

Without  any  of  those  dresses,  or  popular  captations ,  which 
some  men  use  in  their  speeches.  Eikon  Basilike. 

cap'tion  (kXp'shun),  n.  [L.  captio ,  fr.  capere  to  take.  In 
senses  3  and  4,  perhaps  confounded  in  meaning  with  L. 
caput  a  head.  See  capacious.]  1.  Act  of  taking  or  seiz¬ 
ing;  seizure  ;  esp.  :  a  Chiefly  Scots  Law.  Arrest,  by  legal 
process,  b  In  early  times,  the  taking,  by  way  of  tax,  by 
the  sovereign  of  a  percentage  of  goods  exported. 

2.  A  caviling ;  quibble  ;  sophism.  Obs. 

3.  Law.  That  part  of  a  legal  instrument,  as  a  commission, 
indictment,  etc.,  which  shows  where,  when,  and  by  what 
authority,  it  was  taken,  found,  or  executed.  The  caption 
does  not  constitute  a  part  of  an  indictment  proper,  but  is 
a  ministerial  addition  to  it. 

4.  The  heading  of  a  chapter,  section,  page,  or  article. 
Chiefly  U.  S. 

cap'tioua  (-shws),  a.  [F.  captieux >,  L.  captiosus.  See  cap¬ 
tion.]  1.  Apt  to  catch  one  ;  calculated  to  entrap  or  entan¬ 
gle  subtly  ;  insidious  ;  also,  due  to  a  caviling  spirit ;  carping. 

Captious  restraints  on  navigation.  Bancroft. 

2.  Apt  to  catch  at  faults ;  disposed  to  find  fault  or  to  cav¬ 
il  ;  eager  to  object  ;  difficult  to  please  ;  caviling  ;  carping. 

A  captious  and  suspicious  age.  Stilling  fleet. 

3.  Able  to  take  in  or  hold  ;  capacious.  Obs. 

This  captious  and  mtemble  sieve.  Shak. 

4.  Taking  ;  alluring.  Obs.  Sir  P.  Francis. 

Syn.  —  Faultfinding,  hypercritical,  severe.  —  Captious, 
caviling,  carping,  censorious  agree  in  the  idea  of  fault¬ 
finding.  One  is  captious  who  is  apt  to  catch  at  faults 
(often  on  trivial  considerations)  and  habitually  hard  to 
please  :  as,  “  Old  friends  are  captious ,  exacting  ”  (G.  Mere¬ 
dith)  ;  “  Is  it  captious  to  say  that,  when  Manoah’s  locks  are 
called  ‘  white  as  down,’  whiteness  is  no  characteristic  of 
down?  ”  (Landor).  Caviling  implies  a  disposition  to  raise 
objections  on  frivolous  grounds  ;  as,  “  The  coxcomb  crit¬ 
icizes  the  dress  of  the  clown,  as  the  pedant  cavils  at  the 
bad  grammar  of  the  illiterate  ”  ( Hazlilt ) ;  “  envious  sneers 
and  petty  cavils  ”  (id.).  Carping  (cf.  critical)  implies  ill- 
natured,  querulous,  often  perverse  picking  of  flaws ;  as, 
“  When  1  spoke,  my  honest  homely  words  were  carped  and 
censured  for  want  of  courtly  style  ”  ( Dryden ) ;  “  Pedants 
.  .  .  will  ever  be  carping ,  if  a  gentleman  or  man  of  honor 

Suts  a  pen  to  paper  ,r (Taller).  Censorious  implies  a  more 
eliberateand  settled  spirit  of  faultfinding;  as,  “  Another 
vice  of  age.  .  .  is  severity  and  censoriousness ,  that  gives 
no  allowance  to  the  failings  of  early  life,  that  expects  art¬ 
fulness  from  childhood  and  constancy  from  youth,  that 
is  peremptory  in  every  command,  and  inexorable  to 
every  failure”  (Rambler).  See  peevish,  reprove. 

—  cap'tious-ly,  adv.  —  cap'tlous-ness,  n. 
cap'ti-vate  (kXp'tT-vat),  v.  t. ;  cap'ti-vat'ed  (-vat'Sd); 
cap'ti-vat'ing  (-Tng).  [L.  captivatus ,  p.  p.  of  captivare  to 

capture,  fr.  captivus  captive.  See  captive.]  1.  To  take  pris¬ 
oner  ;  to  capture  ;  to  hold  captive  ;  to  subdue.  Now  Rare. 

Their  woes  whom  fortune  captivates.  Shak. 

The  sledges  and  what  they  hold  is  our  prize,  captivated  from 
the  British  in  a  fair  fight.  P.  L.  Ford. 

2.  To  acquire  ascendancy  over  by  reason  of  some  art  or 
attraction  ;  to  fascinate  ;  to  charm  ;  as,  Cleopatra  captivated 
Antony  ;  the  orator  captivated  all  hearts. 

Small  landscapes  of  captivating  loveliness  Irving. 
Syn.  —  Transport,  ravish,  enrapture.—  Captivate,  charm, 
fascinate,  enchant,  bewitch  agree  in  the  idea  of  a  strong 
attraction.  To  captivate  is  to  enthrall  or  capture  the 
fancy  by  some  special  excellence,  with  no  particular  im¬ 
plication  of  magic  influences ;  as,  “  just  the  hero  to  cap¬ 
tivate  a  romantic  girl”  (Irving)',  captivating  frankness. 
Charm  has  lost  its  original  connotation  of  magic,  and  im¬ 
plies  simply  the  attractive  power  of  that  which  gives  de¬ 
light  ;  as,  *r  there  was  a  charm  in  his  voice,  a  fascination  in 
his  eye  ”  (H.  C.  Robi nson) ;  a  charming  woman.  Fascinate 
still  suggests  the  exercise  as  it  were  of  an  irresistible 
spell,  sometimes  with  implication  of  an  effort  to  re¬ 
sist  ;  as,  “  In  the  mighty  calms  that  brood  .  .  .  over  trop¬ 
ic  latitudes,  sh e  fascinates  the  eye  with  a  Fata  Morgana” 
(Be  Quincey);  a  fascinating  subject.  In  enchant  (see 
etym.)  and  bewitch  the  original  connotation  is  frequently 
latent ;  enchanting  commonly  suggesting  such  compelling 
qualities  as  hold  and  bind,  bewitching,  such  engaging 
graces  as  draw  and  allure ;  as,  enchanting  music,  a  bewitch 
tng  smile.  See  allure,  coax,  talisman. 
cap'tl-vate,  a.  [L.  captivatus.]  Taken  prisoner ;  made 
captive  ;  enslaved  ;  charmed.  —  cap'ti-vate-ly,  adv. 

Women  have  been  captivate  ere  now.  Shak. 

Cap'ti-vat'ing  (-vat/Tng),  p.  a.  That  captivates;  charming; 

winning  ;  as,  captivating  smiles.  — cap'ti-vat  ing  ly,  adv. 
cap  ti-va'tion  (-va'slvln),  n.  [L.  captivatio.]  1.  Act  of 
captivating.  Now  chiefly  Fig. 

The  captiiHition  of  our  understanding.  Bp  Hall. 

2.  Something  that  captivates  or.charms  ;  a  charm. 
C'lp'tive  (kXp'tTv),  n.  [L.  captivus ,  fr.  capere  to  take  ;  cf. 
F.  captif.  See  caitiff.]  1.  A  prisoner  taken  by  force  or 


stratagem,  esp.  by  an  enemy  in  w  ar  ;  one  kept  in  bondage 
or  in  the  power  of  another  ;  one  lreld  captive. 

2.  One  charmed  or  subdued  by  beauty,  excellence,  or  af¬ 
fection  ;  one  who  is  captivated. 

Syn.  —  See  prisoner. 

cap'tive  (kXp'tiv),  a.  1.  Made  prisoner,  esp.  in  war ;  held 
in  bondage  or  in  confinement. 

A  poor,  miserable,  captive  thrall.  Milton. 

2.  Subdued  by  love  ;  charmed;  captivated. 

Even  in  so  short  a  space,  my  woman’s  heart 
Grossly  grew  captive  to  his  noney  words.  Shak. 

3.  Of  or  pertaining  to  bondage  or  confinement  or  to  a  cap¬ 
tive  ;  serving  to  confine  ;  as,  captive  chains  ;  captive  hours. 

cap'tive,  v.  t. ;  cap'tived  (-tTvd);  aAP'Trv-iNG.  [Cf.  F. 
captiver .]  To  capture  ;  to  captivate. 

This  admirable  duke,  Valerius, 

With  his  disdain  of  fortune  and  of  death, 

Captived  himself,  has  captivated  me.  Beau,  tf  II. 
Their  inhabitants  slaughtered  and  cajttived.  Burke. 
cap-tlv'l-ty  (k5p-tlv'l-tl),  n.;  pi.  -ties  (-tTz).  [L.  cap- 

livitas:  cf.  F.  capliviti.']  1.  State  of  beiug  a  captive  or 
a  prisoner. 

2.  leap.']  Short  for  Babylonian  cAPTiviTY(in  either  sense). 

3.  A  state  of  being  under  control ;  subjection  of  the  will 
or  affections  ;  bondage. 

Sink  in  the  soft  captivity  together.  Addison. 

4.  A  body  of  captives ;  captives  collectively  ; — a  Hebra¬ 
ism.  Obs. 

They  delivered  up  the  whole  captivity  to  Edom.  Amos  \.  9. 
Syn.  —  Imprisonment,  confinement,  bondage,  subjection, 
servitude,  slavery,  thraldom,  serfdom, 
cap'tor  (kXp'tdr),  n.  [L.,  a  catcher  (of  animals),  fr.  capere 
to  take.]  One  who  captures  any  person  or  thing, 
cap'ture  (kXp'tur),  n.  [L.  captura ,  fr.  capere  to  take  :  cf. 

F.  capture.  See  caitiff  ;  cf.  captive.]  1.  Act  of  seizing 
by  force,  or  getting  possession  of  by  pow  er  or  by  stratagem  , 
as,  the  capture  of  an  enemy  or  a  criminal. 

Even  with  regard  to  captures  made  at  sea.  Blackstone. 
2  The  thing  taken  by  force,  surprise,  or  stratagem  ;  a 
prize ;  prey. 

Syn.  —  Seizure,  apprehension,  arrest,  detention, 
cap'ture,  v.  t.  ;  cap'tured  (-tj$rd)  ;  cap'tur-ing.  To  take 
captive;  to  seize  or  take  possession  of  by  force,  surprise, 
or  stratagem ;  to  overcome  and  hold  ;  to  secure  by  the 
exercise  of  effort,  skill,  or  ingenuity  against  competition 
or  opposition ;  as,  to  capture  a  city  in  war ;  to  capture  a 
prize  in  debating. 

Her  heart  is  like  some  fortress  that  has  been  captured.  Irving. 
ca-puche'  (kd-poosh' ;  -pooch'),  7i.  [Cf.  Sp.  capucho ,  It. 
cappuccio,  F.  capuce,  capuchon ,  LL.  capulium,  fr.  cappa 
cloak.  See  cap.]  A  hood  ;  a  cowl,  esp.  of  a  Capuchin. 

G.  P.  R.  James.  —  ca  puched'  (-poosht';  -pobcht'),  a. 
Cap'u-chln  ( kSp'u-cliin  ;  kXp'u-shen';  277),  n.  [F.  capu- 

cin ,  formerly  also  capuchin,  fr.  It.  cappuccio  hood.  See 
capuche.]  1.  Eccl.  A  Franciscan  monk  of  the  austere 
branch  established  in  1526  by  Matteo  di  Bassi,  an  Obser- 
vantine  of  Montefalco,  Italy,  and  sanctioned  as  a  separate 
congregation  by  a  bull  of  Clement  VII.  in  1528  ;  —  so  called 
from  the  long  pointed  cowl,  or  capuche,  adopted  as  being 
the  original  form  worn  bv  St.  Francis. 

A  barefooted  and  long-bearded  Capuchin.  Scott. 

2.  [Z.  c.]  A  garment  for  women,  consisting  of  a  cloak  and 
hood,  having  some  resemblance  to  that  of  Capuchin  monks. 

3.  [Z.  c.]  A  capuche. 

4.  [7.  c.]  a  A  long-tailed  South 
American  monkey  (Cebus  capucinus), 
having  the  forehead  naked  and  wrin¬ 
kled,  with  the  hair  on  the  crown  re¬ 
flexed  and  resembling  a 
monk’s  cowl,  b  Any  mon¬ 
key  of  the  genus  Cebus. 

C  A  variety  of  the  domes¬ 
tic  pigeon  having  a  hood¬ 
like  tuft  of  feathers  on  the 
head  and  sides  of  the  neck. 

capuchin  capers  a  The 
seed  pods  of  the  garden 
nasturtium  ( Tropseolvm 

majus),  used  for  pickles,  b  Tl  _ 7 

The  pods  of  the  caper 
spurge,  similarly  used.  Capuchin  (Cebus  capucinus). 
Also  called  English  capos.  Eng. 

Capuchin  cross.  A  form  of  cross  having  a  ball  or  disk  at 
the  end  of  each  arm. 

Capnchin  nun  One  of  an  austere  order  of  Franciscan 
nuns  w  hich  came  under  Capuchin  rule  in  1538.  The  order 
had  recently  been  founded  by  Maria  Longa. 

||  capucine'  (ka'pii'sen'),  n.  [F.  capucine  nasturtium.] 

1.  The  nasturtium  ( Tropseolum  majus).  Obs.  or  R. 

2.  A  deep  orange  color  like  the  nasturtium  flower’s.  Obs. 
Cap'U-let  (kXp'u-lSt),  n .  In  Shakespeare’s  tragedy  of  “  Ro¬ 
meo  and  Juliet,”  the  head  of  a  noble  Veronese  house  hos¬ 
tile  to  the  house  of  Montague.  He  is  a  jovial,  testy  old 
man,  self-willed,  violent,  and  tyrannical. 

Cap'U-let,  Lady  The  proud  and  stately  wife  of  Capulet, 
and  mother  of  Juliet.  See  above. 

II  ca'put  (ka'pftt ;  kXp'/lt),  n. ;  L.  pi.  capita  (kSp'T-td). 
[L.,  the  head.]  1.  Anat.  A  head  or  knoblike  protuberance. 

2.  The  top  or  superior  part  of  a  thing. 

3.  A  division  ;  section  ;  paragraph  ;  chapter. 

4.  The  council  or  ruling  body  of  the  University  of  Cam¬ 
bridge  prior  to  the  constitution  of  1856.  Eng. 

5.  Bot.  The  peridium  of  some  fungi.  B.  D.  Jackson. 
cap'y-ba'ra  (kXp'T-ba'rd),  n.  [Sp.  capibara,  fr.  the  native 

name.  ]  A  large  South  American  rodent  ( Hydrochcerus  hydro¬ 
chcerus)  living  on  the  margins  of  lakes  and  rivers  and  largely 


Capy  bar  a. 


aquatic  in  habit.  It  is  the  largest  existing  rodent,  being 
over  four  feet  long  and 
half  that  in  height.  In 
form  it  somewhat  re¬ 
sembles  the  Guinea  pig, 
to  which  it  is  related. 

The  tail  is  entirely  ab¬ 
sent  and  the  feet  are 
partially  webbed ;  the 
fur  is  coarse  and  rough. 

Its  flesh  is  edible. 
car(kar),n.  [ME.  carre, 

OF.  car ,  char ,  F.  char 
(cf.  OF.  charre  a  cart¬ 
load,  carre,  pi.  carts),  fr.  L.  carrus  wagon,  in  LL.  also 
carra ;  a  Celtic  word;  cf.  W.  car ,  Armor,  karr ,  Ir.  & 
Gael.  carr.  Cf.  chariot.]  1.  A  vehicle  moved  on  wheels  ; 
a  In  general,  a  carriage,  cart,  wagon,  truck,  etc.  Rare 
in  this  use.  b  A  chariot  of  war  or  of  triumph;  a  vehicle 
of  splendor,  dignity,  or  solemnity.  Poetic. 

The  gilded  car  of  day.  Milton. 

C  Specif. ,  some  particular  vehicle  so  called,  as  an  automobile, 
or,  locally  in  England,  a  four-wheeled  hackney  carriage. 

2.  A  vehicle  adapted  to  the  rails  of  a  railroad.  The  vehi¬ 
cles  used  on  street  railroads  or  tramways  are  called  cars 
in  both  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States.  In  the 
United  States  car  is  the  general  term  for  the  vehicles, 
whether  for  passengers  or  freight,  used  on  other  railroads, 
a  qualifier  being  added  to  indicate  the  particular  use  or 
style ;  as,  freight  car,  box  car \  platform  car,  dining  car, 
parlor  car,  smoking  car,  etc.  The  ordinary  passerine r  car 
is  often,  esp.  officially,  called  distinctively  a  coach,  or,  as 
distinguished  from  a  sleeping  car,  a  day  coach.  In  Great 
Britain  the  vehicles  for  transporting  freight  are  called 
goods  wagons  or  trucks ,  a  baggage  car  is  called  a  luggage 
ran, and  the  ordinary  vehicles  for  transporting  passci  gers 
are  called  carnages.  Those  styles  of  passenger  vehicles, 
however,  that  have  been  introduced  from  America,  or 
modifications  of  them,  are  also  often  called  cars. 

3.  leap.]  The  seven  stars  of  the  Great  Bear,  also  cd:  d 
Charles’s  Wain  or  Wagon,  also  often  the  Dipper. 

4  The  cage  of  an  elevator  or  lift. 

6.  The  basket,  box,  or  cage  suspended  from  a  balloon  to 
contain  passengers,  ballast,  etc. 

6.  A  floating 
perforated 
box  for  keep¬ 
ing  fish,  lob¬ 
sters,  etc., 
alive.  U.  S. 
car,  v.  t.  ; 

CARR  ED 

(kard);  car'- 
r  ing.  To  carry 
orputinacar. 
il  ca  ra  ba'o 

(ka'ra-ba'o), 
n.  [Native 
name.]  A  wa¬ 
ter  buffalo. 

See  BUFFALO, 

1  a.  Phil.  T. 

Ca-rab'l-d®  (kd-rXb'T-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  Kapafios  a 
horned  beetle.]  Zo'ol .  A  large  family  of  beetles,  mostly  of 
active,  predaceous,  and  largely  ter¬ 
restrial  habits ;  the  ground  beetles. 

They  have  long  antenme,  all  the  tar¬ 
si  five-jointed,  and  are  usually  shin¬ 
ing  black  or  metallic  in  color.  They 
destroy  many  injurious  insects. 

Some  of  them  may  often  be  found 
hiding  under  stones,  fallen  logs,  etc. 

See  also  bombardier  beetle.  —  car'a- 
bid  (kar'd-bid),  a.  &  n.  —  ca-rab'i- 
dan  (kd-rSb'T-d&n),  a.  &  n car  a- 
bid'e-OUS  (kXr'a-bid'e-fts),  a. 
ca-rab'i-doid(kri-rSb'T-doid),  a.  [Ca- 
rabidze  -}-  - oid .]  Pert,  to  or  designat¬ 
ing  the  second  larval  stage  of  blister 
beetles.  See  hypermetamorphosis. 
car'a  bin  (kXr'a-bTn),  n.  [F.]  A 
mounted  arquebusier ;  a  soldier  be¬ 
longing  to  a  kind  of  light  cavalry, 
employed  esp.  in  the  16th  and  17th 
centuries.  Obs.  or  Hist. 
car  a-bi  neer'.  -nier'  (-bT-ner'), 
soldier,  usually  a  cavalry  soldier,  armed  with  a  carbine  ; 
specif.,  pi.,  the  British  6th  Dragoon  Guards, 
car'a-boid  (kXr'ri-boid),  a.  [Gr.  Kapapos  a  homed  beetle 
-f-  -oid.]  Zo'ol.  a  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Carabidae.  b 
Carabidoid.  —  si.  One 
of  the  Carabidae. 
car'a-cal  (kXr'd-kXl), 1 
n.  [F.  caracal,  fr. 

Turk,  qarahqulaq;  qa - 
rah  black  -}-  qulaq  ear.] 
lynx  (Lynx caracal),  native 
of  parts  of  Africa  and  Asia, 
reddish  brown  incolor,  with 
the  ears  black  externally  and 
tipped  with  long  black  hairs, 
ca  ra-ca'ra  (ka'ra-ka'ra ;  kd- 
ra'kd-ra'),  n.  [Tupi  caracard.] 

Any  of  certain  species  of  large 
hawks  mostly  South  American, 
of  vulturelike  habits,  having  Caracara  (Polyborus  tharus) 
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Carabao. 


One  of  the  Carabida 
i  (  'arabus  serratus). 
Nat.  size. 

[F.  carabinier .]  A 


cap'tain-esB,  ».  A  female  cap¬ 
tain.  [ing  to  a  captain.  | 

cap'tain-ly,  n.  Pert  or  beeom- 1 
captain  pasha  >>r  pacha.  Vara, 
Of  CAPITAN  PASHA.  Ohs. 

cap'tain-ry  (-rT).  n. ;  pi.  -ries 
(-rTz).  Captaincy, 
captain’s  biscuit.  A  fine  grade 
of  sea  biscuit 

Cap'tal.  n.  IPr-l  An  old  title 
of  rank  formerly  used  in  south¬ 
western  France,  equiv.  to  Sei¬ 
gneur.  Ohs. 

cap'tance  (k3p't/7ns),  n.  Elec. 
=  CAPACITY  REACTANC  E  ;  —  an 
abbreviation  proposed  by  Prof. 
J.  A.  Fleming. 

|]  cap-ta'ti-o  be-ne/^o-len'ti-» 

(kap-ta'sM-o  bP-ngv'O-lfn'- 
«hi-e).  [L.]  A  reaching  after, 
or  currving  of,  favor, 
cap'tif.  +  captive 


cap'tiv  Captive.  Ref  Sp 
cap-ti'vance.  n.  Captivation  ; 
captivity.  Ohs.  3r  R. 
cap'ti-va-tive  (k&p'tY-vft-tYv), 
a.  Tending  or  fitted  to  capti¬ 
vate  or  fascinate,  (captivates. | 
cap'ti-va  tor.  /i.  (L.)  One  who| 
cap  ti-va'trix  (kap'tj-va'- 
tr-KRi.  n.  A  female  captivator. 
cap'tur-a-ble  (k&p'ftlr-d-b'l),  a. 
See -able.  [tu res.  | 

cap'tur-er,  n.  One  who  cap-| 
|i  cap'tus  ni-do're  cu-li'nae. 
[L.]  Captivated  by  the  odor  of 
the  kitenen.  Adapted  from 
Juvenal  (V.  102). 

Cap'u-an  (k&p'fl-<7n),  a.  Of  or 
pertaining  to  Capua,  an  ancient 
city  of  Italy. 

ca-puc'cio  (ka-po5t'ch5),  n. 
[  It.  cappuccio.')  A  capuche  Ohs. 
cap'u-cine  (k&p'fl-sYn  ;  F.  ka'- 


piFsen'),  n.  =  capuchin,  4  a. 
capul.  capull  +  caple. 
cap'u-let.  n.  =  capellet. 
cap'u-lin.  n.  [Sp.  capull .]  a 
The  Mexican  cherry  (Prunus 
salicifotia).  b  The  ground 
cherry  Physalis  puhescens. 
ca'pun.  +  Capon. 

|i  ca'put  ge'rat  lu-pi'num 
(ka'put  je'r&t lfi-pl'iium:  k&p'- 
ut).  [L.]  Eng.  Law.  Lit.,  let 
him  bear  a  wolf’s  head,  that  is, 
he  treated  like  a  wild  beast  that 
mav  be  hunted  down  and  killed ; 
—  the  words  formerly  used  in 
England  in  decreeing  outlawry. 
I1  ca'put  in'ter  nu'bi-la  (con'- 
do).  [L.l  (1  hide  my)  head 
among  tne  clouds.  Adapted 
from  Vergil  (j£.  IV.  177),  where 
it  is  said  of  Fame, 
ca-pu'ti-um  (kd-pQ'shY-iIm),n. ; 


pi.  -tia  (-shY-d).  (LL.]  A  hood; 
specif.,  a  hood  worn  by  an  ec¬ 
clesiastic  or  a  scholar  ;  also,  a 
cloak  having  a  hood. 

II  ca'put  lu-pi'num.  (L.]  Lit., 
wolf  s  head  ;  hence,  an  outlaw. 
See  CA Pl'T  OERAT  LUPINl'M. 

II  ca'put  Me-du'sae  (ka'pfit  mf1- 
au'se  ;  k&p'Ot).  [L.,  head  of 
Medusa.]  Med.  A  circle  of  di¬ 
lated  veins  surrounding  the  um¬ 
bilicus  and  indicating  obstruc¬ 
tion  to  the  portal  circulation,  as 
in  cirrhosis  of  the  liver, 
ca'put  mor'tu-um  (k  a'p  it  t 
niOr'tfl-iim  ;  k  &  p'ft  t).  [L., 

dead  head.]  1.  A  death’s  head  ; 
a  skull.  Obs. 

2.  In  old  chemistry,  the  residu¬ 
um  after  distillation  or  sublima¬ 
tion  ;  hence,  worthless  residue. 

3.  In  historical  research,  the  re¬ 


siduum  of  a  traditional  narra¬ 
tive  after  discarding  supernatu¬ 
ral  or  extraordinary  incidents. 

II  ca'put  sue  ce-da'ne-um  (sfik/- 
sc-da'nf-iZm).  (L.,  substituted 
head.]  A  swelling  of  the  skin 
and  subcutaneous  tissue  formed 
upon  the  presenting  parts  of  the 
fetus  during  labor,  and  caused 
by  uneven  pressure, 
capy-.  For  some  words  begin¬ 
ning  in  capy-,  see  those  in  oapi-. 
cap'v-ous,  n.  Capable.  Obs. 
car  (aar  ;  kar),  «.  (.Gael,  cearr 
wrong,  awkward,  akin  to  Ir. 
cearr  left-handed,  wrong.] 
Left;  sinister  ;  fig.,  sinister;  per¬ 
verse  ;  fatal.  Scot.  Sf  Dial.  Eng. 
car.  +  care. 
car.  Var.  of  carr. 

Car.,  or  car.  Ahhr.  Carat ;  Caro¬ 
lus  ( L.,  Charles). 


Car'a-bas.  Marquis  of  (kfir'a- 

bds),  or,  French.  Mar  quls'  de 

Ca  ra  bas'  (mAr'ke'  d?  ka'riF- 
ba').  See  Puss  in  Boots. 

Car  a-ba'si-onfk&r'd-ba'zY-On) 

Bib. 

car'a-been  (kir'd-ben),  n. 
[P  rom  kerabin ,  native  name  in 
northern  New  South  Wales  ] 
An  Australian  tiliaceous  tree 
( Sloanea  ivoollsii) ;  also,  the 
gum  which  it  yields, 
car'a-bin  (kftr'd-htn),  car'a- 
bine  (-bln),  n.  A  carbine 
Car  a-boi 'de-a  ( kftr'd-hoi  'd?-d ), 
n.  pi.  [LL.]  Zobl.  =  Adephaga. 
Car'a-bus  (  kflr'd-hfis),  v.  [NL. 
See  Carabidal]  Zoo).  A  genus 
of  large  ground  beetles  typical 
of  the  family  Carabidae.  The 
species  are  mostly  European, 
car'ac.  Var.  of  carack. 
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rather  long  legs  and  able  to  run  well  on  the  ground.  The 
common  caracara  (Poly  bonus  tharu.1),  the  black  oaracara 
(I  bye  ter  alert,  and  the  chimango  (Mdvago  chimango)  are 
well-known  South  American  forms.  One  speciestPolyborus 
cAeriu.ai/Jexteudsnorthward  to  the  soutliernUnited  States 
car'ack,  car 'rack  (kSr'dk),  n.  [F.  caraque  (cf.  Sp.  &  Pg.' 
caraca.  It.  caracca),  LL.  carraca,  peril,  fr.  Ar.  qorqur  (pi. 
qaraqir)  a  merchant  vessel.]  A  kind  of  large  ship  of  bur¬ 
den,  also  fitted  for  fighting,  as  those  formerly  used  by  the 
Spaniards  and  Portuguese  in  the  East  India  trade ;  a 
galleon.  Obs.  or  Ifist. 

car'a-cole  (k5r'a-kol),  car'a-col  (-k51),  n.  [F.  caracole , 
caracol ,  fr.  Sp.  caracol  snail,  winding  staircase,  a  wheeling 
about.]  1.  A  spiral  shell.  Obs. 

2.  Man.  A  half  turn  either  to  the  right  or  the  left ;  loosely, 
any  turn  in  a  zigzag  course,  as  in  capering  about. 

3.  Arch.  A  staircase  in  a  spiral  form.  Rare. 

car'a  cole,  car 'a  col,  v.  i. ;  car'a-coled  (-kold) ;  car'a- 
col-lng.  [Cf.  F.  caracoles.]  Man.  To  perform  a  caracole, 
or  move  in  caracoles  ;  also,  to  ride  a  caracoling  horse. 

Prince  John  caracoled  within  the  lists.  Scott. 

car'a-COle,  car'a-col,  v.  t.  To  cause  to  caracole. 

Oa  rad'OC  (k(i-r5d'5k),  n.  Geol.  The  uppermost  subdivision 
of  the  European  Ordovician  (Lower  Silurian) ;  —  from  the 
yellowish  and  gray  sandstones  of  Caer  Caradoc  in  Shrop¬ 
shire.  Called  also  Bala.  See  geology,  Chart. 
ca-rafe'  (ka-raf'),  n.  [F.]  A  glass  water  bottle  for  the 
table,  toilet,  etc. ;  — also  corrupted  to  croft. 

Car  a-gl'na  (kSr'd-ga'na),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  a  native  name 
among  the  Mogul  Tatars.]  Bot.  A  genus  of  ornamental 
Asiatic  fabaceous  trees  with  delicate  pale  foliage  and  yellow 
vernal  flowers,  commonly  known  as  pea  trees,  and  exten¬ 
sively  cultivated.  C.  arborescens  is  the  Siberian,  and  C. 
chamalgu  the  Chinese  pea  tree. 

car  am-bo'la  (kSr'am-bo'ld),  n.  [Pg.,  fr.  some  native 
name.]  An  East  Indian  oxalidaceous  tree  ( At'errhoa  ea¬ 
rn"  bola),  and  its  acid  fruit,  which  is  eaten  as  a  preserve  ;  — 
ceiled  also  caramba  and  Coromandel  gooseberry. 
car'am-bole  (kfir'am-bol),  n.  [F.  ;  see  carom.]  Billiards. 
a  A  carom,  or  cannon,  b  A  game  played  with  three  balls, 
two  white  and  one  red,  in  which  only  caroms  count.  Obs. 
car'am-bole,  v.  i. ;  -boled  (-bold) ;  -bol'ing  (bol'Tng).  [F. 
caramboter .]  Billiards .  To  carom,  or  cannon, 
car'a-mel  (kSr'd-mgl),  n.  [F.  caramel ;  cf.  Sp.  caramelo , 
also  LL.  canna  meUis,  cannamella ,  canamella ,  calamellus 
mellitus ,  sugar  cane  ;  prob.  fr.  L.  canna  reed  -j-  me/,  mellis , 
honey,  influenced  by  L.  calamus  reed.  See  cane.]  1.  Burnt 
sugar  ;  a  brown  or  black  porous  substance  obtained  by  heat¬ 
ing  sugar  to  about  200°  C.  or  400°  F.  It  may  also  be  made 
from  starch  by  first  converting  the  starch  into  glucose.  It 
is  soluble  in  water  and  is  used  for  coloring  and  flavoring 
spirits,  gravies,  etc. 

2.  A  kind  of  confection,  usually  a  small  cube  or  square  of 
tenacious  paste,  or  candy,  of  varying  composition  and  flavor, 
car'a-mel,  v.  i.  tt*  t.  To  turn  into  caramel ;  caramelize, 
car'a  mel  lze  (-iz),  V.  t.  ti*  i.  To  turn  into  caramel.  — car'- 
a  mel  1  za'tion  (-T-za'slmn  ;  -i-za'shim),  n. 

Ca  ran'das  (kd-r5n'd#s),  n.  [NL.  Cf.  caraunda.]  Bot.  A 
genus  of  apocynaceous  shrubs,  of  West  Africa  and  Austra¬ 
lia,  having  axillary  flowers  sometimes  replaced  by  spines, 
and  edible,  baccate  fruits.  C.  carandas  is  used  as  a  hedge 
plant  in  India.  Some  species  possess  medicinal  properties, 
car'ane  (kSr'an),  n.  [c«rone-}--^m<?.]  Org.  Chem.  A  hydro¬ 
carbon,  C^H^from  which  carone  theoretically  is  derived. 
Ca-ran'gi-dae  ( ka-r5ii'ji-de),  n.  pi.  [NL. ;  cf.  F.  carangue, 
Sp.  caranga .]  Zool.  A  large  family  of  marine  acanthop- 
terygian  fishes  containing  the  pompanos,  amber  fishes,  ca- 
vallas,  etc.  They  have  a  more  or  less  compressed,  narrow 
body  ,  tapering  and  very  slender  near  the  base  of  the  widely 
forking  tail.  They  swim  very  swiftly,  often  near  the  sur¬ 
face,  and  inhabit  cniefly  warm  seas,  some  species  moving 
northward  in  summer.  —  ca-ran'gid  (-jYd),  a.  &  n. 
ca-ran'goid  (ka-r5q'goid),  a.  [Carangx&tz  -|-  -oid.)  Zool. 
Of  or  pert,  to  the  Carangidae.  —  n.  One  of  the  Carangidae. 
Ca  ran'gus  (-gus),  n.  [NL.]  Zool.  A  genus  of  the  Caran¬ 
gidae  in  which  many  species,  as  the  typical  cavallas,  for¬ 
merly  included  in  the  genus  Caranr ,  are  now  placed.  It  is 
distinguished  from  Caranz  by  the  better-developed  teeth, 
ca-ran'na  (kd-ri£n'd),  n.  [From  a  native  name  :  cf.  Sp.  co¬ 
rona .]  A  dark  resinous  substance  obtained  from  the  South 
American  balsameaceous  tree  Prolium  car  ana,  and  prob¬ 
ably  also  from  P.  altissimum  and  Pachylobus  hezandrus. 
It  was  formerly  used  in  plasters. 

Car'anx  (kSr'itqks  ;  ka'rSqks),  n.  [NL.  See  Carangidae.] 
Zool.  The  typical  genus  of  Carangidae,  now  restricted  to 
species  having  the  teeth  very  small  or  wanting,  as  C.  speci- 
osus,  found  on  the  Pacific  coast. 

Car'a-pa  (k5r'd-pd),  n.  [NL.  &  Sp.,  fr.  native  name  in  Gui¬ 
ana.]  Bot.  A  small  genus  of  tropical  meliaceous  trees  hav¬ 
ing  abruptly  pinnate  leayes  and  flowers  with  4-5  petals  and 
monadelphous  stamens.  The  wood  is  of  great  value ;  the 
seeds,  called  car'ap  nuts  (kSr'dp).  of  all  the  species  yield  a 
bitter  oil,  which  is  used  as  a  protective  against  insects  and 
vermin  and  sometimes  as  an  illuminating  oil.  The  prin¬ 
cipal  species  are  C.  procera  and  C.  guianensis. 

The  names  carapa  wood ,  carapa  oil ,  carapa  nut ,  are 


Carapato  ( Amblyomma  rotun- 
datum).  x  3 


shortened  to  carap  wood ,  carap  oil,  carap  nut ,  and  these 
sometimes  to  crab  wood ,  crab  oil ,  crab  mil. 
car'a-pace  (kar'd-pas),  n.  [F.,  fr.  Sp.  carapacho .]  Zool. 
A  bony  or  chitinous  case  or  shield  covering  the  back  or  part 
of  the  back  of  an  animal,  as  the  upper  shell  of  a  turtle,  the 
shield  covering  the  cephalothorax  of  crustaceans,  the  shell 
of  an  anpadillo,  etc.  Sometimes,  the  entire  shell  of  a  turtle, 
or  of  certain  lower  animals,  as  pteropods  and  infusorians, 
ca'ra-pa'to  (ka/rd-pii'to),  n.  [Pg.  carrapato .]  A  South 
American  tick  of  the  genus 
Amblyomma.  There  are  sev¬ 
eral  species,  very  trouble¬ 
some  to  man  and  beast, 
car'at  (kSr'dt),  n.  [F.  carat 
(cf.  It.  carato ,  OPg.  quirate , 

Pg.  &  Sp.  quilate ),  Ar.  qlrat 
bean  or  pea  shell,  a  weight  of 
four  grains,  a  carat,  fr.  Gr. 

KcpaTior  a  little  horn,  the 
carob  bean,  a  weight,  a  carat. 

See  horn.]  1.  The  seed  or 
bean  of  the  carob.  Obs. 

2.  A  unit  of  weight  for  precious  stones,  esp.  diamonds  and 
pearls,  varying  somewhat  in  different  countries.  The  “  in¬ 
ternational  carat  ”  is  205  milligrams  (about  grains  troy), 
which  is  very  nearly  the  value  of  the  old  English  carat.  The 
carat  is  divided  into  four  grainst  sometimes  called  carat 
grains.  Diamonds  and  other  precious  stones  are  estimated 
by  carats  and  fractions  of  carats,  pearls  usually  by  carat 
grains.  The  “  international  metric  carat  ”  (abbr.  C.  M.)  of 
200  miUigrams  has  (1013)  been  made  standard  in  Great  Brit¬ 
ain,  France,  Germany,  Holland,  and  the  United  States. 

3.  A  twenty-fourth  part ;  —  used  in  estimating  the  propor¬ 
tionate  fineness  of  gold  ;  as,  14  carats  fine,  that  is,  contain- 
iiq?14  parts  of  gold  and  10  of  alloy.  Also  fig. 

Or  The  carat  has  been  erroneously  taken  as  of  an 
ounce,  £  of  an  ounce,  and  ^  of  a  pound  troy. 

4-  Fig.:  Worth;  value;  estimate.  Obs. 
ca  raun'da  (kd-r6n'dd),  n.  [Hind,  karaunda.]  An  apoc¬ 
ynaceous  evergreen  shrub  or  small  tree  ( Carandas  caran¬ 
das)  of  East  India,  cultivated  for  its  pleasant  subacid 
fruit,  which  is  pickled  green  or  eaten  ripe, 
car'a- van  (k5r'd-v5n  ;  k5r'd-v5n';  277),  n.  [F.  caravane 
(cf.  Sp.  caravana),  fr.  Per.  karudn  a  caravan  (in  sense  1). 
Cf.  van  wagon.]  1.  A  company  of  travelers,  pilgrims,  or 
merchants,  organized  and  equipped  for  a  long  journey,  or 
traveling  together,  esp.  through  deserts  and  countries  in¬ 
fested  by  robbers  or  hostile  tribes,  as  in  Asia  or  Africa. 

2.  A  Russian  or  Turkish  fleet,  esp.  of  merchant  ships  with 
convoy.  Obs.  or  R. 

3.  An  obligatory  expedition  or  voyage  of  the  Knights  of 
Malta  against  the  Moslems.  Obs. 

4.  A  number  of  people  traveling  together  ;  a  moving  com¬ 


pany. 

The  innumerable  caravan,  which  moves 
To  that  mysterious  realm.  Bryant. 

5  A  covered  vehicle  of  various  sorts;  as:  a  In  the  17th 
and  18th  centuries,  a  vehicle  for  carrying  a  number  of 
people ;  —  now  called  a  van.  b  In  the  early  part  of  the  19th 
century,  a  third-class  covered  carriage  on  a  railway.  Eng. 
Ozf.  E.  D.  c  Now,  a  large  covered  wagon  variously  used, 
as  for  conveying  wild  beasts  for  exhibition,  for  moving  fur¬ 
niture,  etc.,  as  a  traveling  house,  etc.;  a  van. 
car'a-van'sa  ry  (kSr'd-v&n'sd-rT),  n. ;  pi.  -ries(-i  iz).  Also 
car'a  van'se-ral  (-se-ri).  [F.  caravanserai ,  fr.  Per.  kar- 

wansarai  ;  karwan  caravan  -}-  sarai  palace,  large  house, 
inn.]  1.  A  kind  of  inn,  in  the  East,  where  caravans  rest 
at  night,  being  a  large  rude  unfurnished  building  surround¬ 
ing  a  court. 

2.  A  large  hotel  or  inn. 

car'a-vel  (kSr'd-vSl),  n.  Also  cari'el ,  cararelle.  [F.  cara- 
velle ,  OF.  also  carvele  (cf.  It.  caraveUa ,  Sp.  carabela),  fr. 
Sp.  caraba  a  kind  of  vessel,  fr.  L.  carabus  a  kind  of  light 
boat,  fr.  Gr.  *ipa/3o?  a  kind  of  light  ship.]  Naut.  Any  of 
several  kinds  of  vessels;  as  :  a  In  the  15th  and  lGth  cen¬ 
turies,  a  small  vessel  with  broad  bows,  high,  narrow  poop, 
three  or  four  masts,  and  usually  lateen  sails  on  the  two  or 
three  after  masts.  Columbus  had  two  caravels  with  him 
on  his  great  voyage,  b  A  Portuguese  vessel  of  100  or  150 
tons  burden,  c  A  small  fishing  boat  used  on  the  French 
coast,  d  A  Turkish  man-of-war. 
car'a- way  (k5r'd-wa),  n.  [F.  carvi  (cf.  Sp.  carvi ,  and  al- 
caravea ,  al-carahueya ,  Pg.  al-caravia ),  fr.  Ar.  karawia :, 
karwia ,  fr.  Gr.  xdpov  ;  cf.  L.  careum.)  1.  A  biennial  api- 
aceous  plant  ( Carum  carvi).  The  fruits,  known  popularly 
as  caraway  seeds,  have  an  aromatic  smell,  and  a  warm,  pun¬ 
gent  taste.  They  are  used  in  cookery  and  confectionery, 
also  as  a  carminative. 

2.  A  cake  or  sweetmeat  containing  caraway  seeds. 

Caraways,  or  biscuits,  or  some  other  [comfits].  Cogan. 
car'ba  mate  (kar'bd-mat),  n.  Chem.  A  salt  or  ester  of 
carbamic  acid. 

car-bam'ic  (kar-b5m'Tk),  a.  [carbo-  -f  tfmido.]  Chem.  Per¬ 
taining  to  or  designating  an  acid,  NHyCCLH,  occurring  as 
a  salt  of  ammonium  in  commercial  ammonium  carbonate. 
It  may  be  regarded  as  an  amino  derivative  of  formic  acid. 


Ca-ra'cas  ki'no  (kd-ra'kds). 
See  kino. 

car'a-col  (kir'd-kbl).  [F.  cara- 
coile.]  The  snailflower  (  Phase- 
ohis  caracolla).  [caracoles.  I 
car'a-col''er(-k51/5r),«.Onewho| 
car'a-col'l,  car'a-col  y  (-kbl'T), 
n.  [Cf.  F.  carncoli ,  prob.  of 
Carib  origin.]  An  alloy  of  gold, 
silver,  and  copper,  used  in  mak¬ 
ing  inferior  jewelry, 
car'a-core  (kir'd-kfir),  car'a- 
co'ra  (-kC'rd),  n.  [Malay  ku- 
rakura.’]  A  kind  of  light  Malay 
vessel  or  proa, 
caract.  +  carack. 
caract.  Var.  of  carat. 
car 'act,  n.  [OF.  car  act  e,  ca- 
recte,  caract ,  fr.  L.  character 
mark,  sign,  or  ult.  fr.  the  same 
source.]  Obs.  1.  A  mark;  a  sign; 
a  character.  Shak. 

2.  A  magic  symbol  i  a  charm, 
caracter  +  character. 
Car'a-doc  (fcttr'd-dblc  ;  kd-rftd'- 
Pk),  or  Crad'ock  (kr&d'dk),  n. 
In  Arthurian  legend,  a  valiant 
knight  of  the  Round  Table,  who 
was  proved  by  various  magic 
tests  to  possess  the  most  virtu¬ 
ous  wife  in  the  court. 


caraffe.  Incorrect  1>t  i  iRAPE. 
caragasoune.  f  caroason. 
carage.  +  carriage. 
car'a^geen.  car'a-gheen.  Yars. 

of  CARRAGEEN. 

Car/a-gua'ta  ( kBr'd-gwa'ld),  n. 
[NL.]  Svn.  of  Gi’Zmanni a. 
ca^a-gu'ru  (ki^rd-goo'rdb). 
Var.  Of  CARAJARA. 
caraine.  +  carrion. 
ca-rai'pi (kd-rl'pf ),  n.  [Brazil¬ 
ian  car  nipt,  car  ip  4.]  The 
pottery  tree. 

Ca'ra-ite.  Var.  of  K  vraite. 
ca  ra-Ja'ra  (ka'ra-h  a'r  d), 
ca  ra-ju'ra  (-ht>b'rd),  n.  [Na¬ 
tive  name  in  South  America.] 
The  plant  (Bignonia  chica ) 
which  yields  chica;  also,  chica 
itself.  See  chica. 
caral.  T  carol. 
caralle.  4*  carol. 

||  ca-ram'ba  ( kii-riim'bii).  [Sp.] 
An  exclamation  e  x  p  r  e  s  s  i  n  g 
chiefly  vexation  or  admiration, 
ca-ram'ba  (kd-r&m'bd),  //.  = 
CA  R  A  M  BO  LA.  fof  CA  RUBLE.  I 
car'a-meille  (kftr'd-mel).  Var.  | 
ca-ra  mous-sal',  n.  [Turk,  ga- 
rdmusdl.\  A  high-pooped  Turk¬ 
ish  or  Moorish  ship  ot  the  type 


used  in  the  17th  century.  Obs. 
ca-ran'cha  ( kii-ran'ena),  ca- 
ran'cho  (-chO),  >/.  [Native  name 
in  southern  Brazil.]  A  South 
American  caracara  ( Polyborus 
tharus  or  allied  species), 
ca  ran-di'  palm  (kii'ran-da'). 
[Pg.  carandd.]  =  carnauba 

l’A  LM . 

ca-rant'  (kd-rAnt').  Var.  of 
COURANTE.  Dial  Eng. 
ca  ram'to.  +  coran  to. 
car'a-pacad  (k  ftr'd-p  a  st),  a. 
See -ed.  [=  carapace.) 

car'a-pax(-pfikB),w.[NL.]  Zool.  | 
carap  nut.  oil,  wood.  See  the 
note  under  carapa. 

|l  ca-ra'po(kii-ra'po),w.;p/.  -pos 
(Sp.-  pos).  [Sp.,  prop.,  a  species 
of  Oynmotus.)  A  South  Amer¬ 
ican  eel  ( Criton  fasciatus). 

II  ca'ra  spo'sa  (ka'rii  spd'za). 
[It.]  Bear  wife, 
car'at.  n.  See  coin. 
ca-ratch'  (kd-riieh'),  n.  [Ar. 
khard  j  trihutej  The  tribute  im¬ 
posed  by  the  Turks  upon  their 
Christian  subjects, 
ca-rau'na  (kd-r6'nd).  Var.  of 

CARANNA. 

caravan  boiler.  =  wagon 


BOILER.  See  BOILER.  [VANCE.) 

car'a- vance.  Var.  of  gara-| 

caria-van-eer'  (kirid-v^n-er'), 
n.  The  leader  or  driver  of  the 
camels  in  a  caravan, 
car'a-van  ning.  car'a-van'ing, 
vb.  v.  Traveling  in  a  caravan.  — 
car'a-van  nist,  car'a-van  ist,  n. 
car'a- van'se-ra  (kttr'd-v&n'BC- 
rd).  Var.  of  caravansary. 
car'a  van  se'ri-al  (-se'rY-dl),  a. 
Of  or  pert,  to  a  caravansary, 
caraway  oil.  See  oil.  Table  I. 
car-bac'i-dom'e-ter  (kar-btts/Y- 
(lbm'e-tFr),  n.  [carbonic  4-  acid 
4-  -meter. j  An  instrument  for 
determining  the  percentage  of 
carbon  dioxide  in  the  air." 
car'bage.  4*  garbage. 
car'ba-mide(kar'bd-mTd;  -mYd; 
184),  n.  [carbonyl  4-  amide.) 
Chem.  Urea. 

car'ba-sus  ( kiir'bd-sws),  n.  [L. 
carhasus,  Gr.  Kapnaao*;.  a  fine 
flax.]  Lint  ;  surgical  gauze, 
carbazole  yellow.  See  dye. 
car-baz'o-tate  (kar-bftz'6-tat), 
n.  Chem.  A  piorate.  Obsoles. 
car  ba-zot'ic  ( kdr'bd-zbt'Yk).  a. 
[carbo- 4-  azote.)  Picric.  Obsoles. 
car'been  (kar'ben),  n.  [Native 


car'ba  mlne (kar'ba-mTn  ;  -men;  184),  n.  Also  -In.  Chem. 
An  isocyanide  of  a  hydrocarbon  radical ;  —  called  also 
isonitrile.  The  carbamines  are  in  general  volatile,  poison¬ 
ous  liquids,  usually  colorless,  and  of  unendurable  odor. 
Their  general  formula  is  RNC. 

car'ba  nil  (-nil),  n.  [carbonyl  -j-  ani/ine.]  Chem.  A 
mobile  liquid,  CO’N'Cr,H5,  of  pungent  odor.  It  is  the 
phenyl  ester  of  isocyanic  acid. 

car  ban'i  lide  (kar-b5n'T-lId  ;  -lid  ;  184),  n.  Also  -lid. 
Org.  Chem.  A  silky,  crystalline  substance,  (C6H6NH)2CO, 
obtained  by  heating  aniline  with  urea,  and  in  other  ways  ; 

—  called  also  symmetrical  diphenyl  urea. 
car'ba-zide  (kar'ba-zid;  -zid),  n.  Also  -zid.  [carbo-  -\-azo- 

-f-  -ide.)  Org.  Chem.  A  derivative  of  urea  in  which  both 
the  amide  groups  of  urea  have  been  replaced  by  hydrazine 
residues;  as,  diphenyl  carbazide ,  CO(NHNHC„H5)2.  A 
derivative  in  which  but  one  amide  group  has  been  so  re¬ 
placed  is  called  a  semicarbazlde  ;  as,  phenyl  serniearbazide . 

c6h5nhnhconh2. 

car'ba  zol  )  (kar'bd-zol),  n.  [carbo- azo--\- -ol.~\  Chem. 
car'ba-zole  J  A  white  crystalline  substance,  C12H*-NH,  oc¬ 
curring  in  crude  anthracene  ; — called  also  diphenyl enimide. 
car'bide  (kar'bid  ;  -bid;  184),  n.  Formerly  called  carburet, 
[carbo-  -f-  -ide.)  Chem.  A  binary  compound  of  carbon 
with  some  other  more  positive  element;  specif.,  calcium 
carbide  (which  see). 

car'blne  (kar'bin),  n.  [F.  carabine ,  fr.  carabin  carbineer  ; 
cf.  OF.  calabrin  carabineer  (also  It.  calabrino  a  police¬ 
man),  peril,  fr.  OF.  &  Pr.  calabre  an  engine  of  war,  of  un¬ 
certain  origin.]  A  short,  light  rifle  or,  formerly,  musket 
used  chiefly  by  cavalry  or  less  often  mounted  infantry, 
car'bi  nol  (kar'bT-nol ;  -n51),  n.  [carbin  (Kolbe’s  name  for 
the  methyl  radical)  -f-  1st  - ol .]  Org.  Chem.  Methyl  al¬ 
cohol,  CH3  OH  ;  also,  by  extension,  any  of  the  various  alco¬ 
hols  derived  from  the  same  by  substitution, 
car  bit.  A  kind  of  bit  having  a  long  twist ;  —  so  called  be¬ 
cause  used  originally  in  car  building, 
car'bo  (kar'bo-).  A  combining  form  for  carbon. 
car  bo  dy'na-mite  (-dl'nd-mit  ;  -dTn'd-mlt),  n.  A  form  of 
dynamite  in  which  fine  charcoal  is  used  as  the  absorbent, 
car'bo-hy'drate  (-ln'drat),  n.  [ carbo -  -f  hydrate .]  Org. 
Chem.  Any  of  a  group  of  neutral  compounds,  including 
the  sugars,  starches,  celluloses,  etc.,  composed  of  carbon, 
hydrogen,  and  oxygen,  and  characterized  by  containing  six 
or  a  multiple  of  six  carbon  atoms,  combined  with  hydro¬ 
gen  and  oxygen  in  the  proper  proportion  to  form  water ; 

—  now  extended  to  include  allied  compounds  not  having 
the  above  characteristic.  The  carbohydrates  are  in  gen¬ 
eral  aldehyde  or  ketone  alcohols,  or  condensation  prod¬ 
ucts  of  the  same.  The  simple  members  are  called  mono- 
saccharides, and  their  condensation  products  disaccharides, 
trisaccharides,  or  polysaccharides,  according  as  they  are 
formed  from  two,  three,  or  more  simple  molecules.  The 
monosaccharides  are  classed  as  tetro.se 8,  pentoses ,  hezoses, 
heptoses,  etc.,  according  to  their  number  of  oxygen  atoms. 
See  sugar.  For  the  formation  of  carbohydrates  in  plants, 
see  photosynthesis. 

car'bo-late  (kar'bo-lat),  n.  Chem.  A  salt  of  carbolic  acid, 
car'bo-lat  ed  (-lat'6d),  a.  Impregnated  with  carbolic  acid, 
car-bol'ic  (kar-b51'Tk),  a.  [L.  carbo  coal  -f-  oleum  oil.]  Per¬ 
taining  to  or  designating  a  weak  monobasic  acid  derived 
from  coal  tar  and  other  sources  and  called  also  phenol. 
See  phenol,  1. 


carbolic  oil.  =  middle  oil. 


car'bo  lize  (kar'bfc-llz),  v.  t.  ;  car'bo-lized  (-lizd)  ;  car'bo- 
liz'ing  (-liz'Tng).  Med.  To  wash  or  treat  with  carbolic  acid, 
car'bon  (kar'tfln),  n.  [F.  carbone,  fr.  L.  carbo  coal.] 
I  1.  Chem.  An  elementary  substance  occurring  native  as  the 
diamond  and  also  as  grapliitTe  or  black  lead,  and  forming  a 
constituent  of  coal,  petroleum,  asphalt,  limestone  and  other 
carbonates,  and  all  organic  compounds.  Symbol,  C; at.  wt., 
12.005.  Carbon  is  also  obtained  artificially  as  lampblack, 
as  charcoal,  and  as  coke,  in  varying  degrees  of  purity.  It 
volatilizes  at  about  3500°  C.  (0332°  F.).  Chemically,  carbon 
is  chiefly  quadrivalent.  It  has  a  remarkable  property  of 
forming  complex  compounds,  owing  (as  explained  by  the 
atomic  theory)  to  the  ability  of  its  atoms  to  unite  with  one 
another  into  chains  or  rings.  See  chemistry.  The  mole¬ 
cules  of  the  free  element  as  we  know  it  in  the  diamond,  in 
charcoal,  etc.,  are  no  doubt  very  complex  aggregations  of 
atoms.  Carbon  reduces  many  metals  from  their  oxides 
w  hen  heated  with  the  latter.  The  properties  of  iron  are 
greatly  affected  by  small  amounts  of  it.  See  iron. 

2.  Elec.  A  carbon  rod  or  pencil  used  in  an  arc  lamp  ;  also, 
a  plate  or  piece  of  carbon  used  as  one  of  the  elements  of  a 
voltaic  battery. 


3.  Min.  =  1st  carbonado. 

car  bo-na'ceous  (kar'bo-na'shws),  a.  Pertaining  to,  con¬ 
taining,  or  composed  of,  carbon. 

car  bo-na'do  (-na'do),  n.  ;  pi.  -does  (-doz).  [Pg.,  carbonat¬ 
ed.]  An  opaque,  dark-colored  variety  of  diamond,  found 
in  Brazil,  and  used  for  drills ;  —  called  also  black  diamond. 

car  bo-na'do,  n. ;  pi.  -does  or  -dos.  [Sp.  carbonado,  fr. 
L.  carbo  coal :  cf.  F.  carbonnade .]  Cookery.  A  piece  of 
flesh,  fowl,  or  fish  cut  across,  seasoned,  and  broiled  or 
grilled  on  coals. 

car  bo-na'do,  v.  t. ;  car'bo-na'doed  (-dod) ;  car'bo-na'do- 


name.]  An  Australian  eucalypt 
( Eucalyptus  tessellaris)  yield¬ 
ing  a  white  crystalline  kino, 
car'ber-ry  (kiir'ber-Y),  n.  The 
garden  gooseberry, 
car'bi-mide  (kar/bY-mld  ;  -mYd; 
184),  n.  [carbo-  4-  imide.)  Chem. 
Isocyanic  acid. 

car'bi-na'do.  4*  carbonado.  * 
car'blne.  -[-carabin.  [nekr.| 
car  bi  neer'.  Var.  of  carabi-| 
car  bo-az'o-tine  (k  a  r'b  C-ft  z'o- 
tYn  ;  -ten;  1M),  u.  [carbo- +  az¬ 
ote.)  An  explosive  resembling 
gunpowder  in  composition,  but 
containing  ferrous  sulphate, 
car'bo-cin  cho-me-ron'ic  ( -sYi)'- 
ko-m£-r5n'Yk),  a.  [ carbo -  4- 


Chem.  A  compound  of  ha?mo- 
globin  with  carbon  dioxide, 
car'bo-hy  dra  tu'rl-a  (  bl  drd- 
tQ'rY-a),  n.  [NL.  ;  carbohy¬ 
drate  -p-vria.)  =  GLYCOSURIA, 
car  bo-hy'aride  (-h  I '  d  r  I  d  ; 
-drYd  ;  184),  n.  A  hj'drocnrben. 
car-bo'le  um  <  kar-bo'lf-i/m),  n. 
[See  carbolic.]  Liquid  carbon 
dioxide. 

car'bo-lin'e-ate  (kiiribo-lYn'f- 
at),  v.  t.  To  treat  or  impreg¬ 
nate  with  earbolineum. 
car  bo-lin'e-ura  (-am),  «.  A 
dark  brown  oily  substance  con¬ 
sisting  of  anthracene  oil  (from 
coal  tar)  and  zinc  chloride,  used 
to  preserve  wood.  Trade  Name. 


cinchon\x\e  -f  Gr.  pipe?  part.] 
Chem.  See  pyridine. 
carbocle.  4*  carbuncle.  [4. | 
car'bo-cvc'lic.o.See  cyclic, a.,  | 
car'bo-di-nic  o-tin'lc  (karibfi- 
dT-nYk'6-tYn'Yk ),  a.  [car&o-  4- 
di-  4-  nicotinic.)  See  pyridine. 
car  bo-gel'a-tin,  car  bo  gel 'a- 
tine,  n.  [carbo-  4-  gelatin.)  An 
explosive  consisting  of  gun¬ 
cotton,  nitroglycerin,  saltpeter, 
wood  meal,  and  charcoal, 
car'bo-hse'mo  glo 'bln,  n. 


car  bo-lu ' ri-a(  k ar'br- 1 Q 'rY-a), w . 
[NL.  ;  carbol ic  4-  -arm.]  Pres¬ 
ence  of  carbolic  acid  intheurine, 
causing  a  dark  discoloration, 
car-bo'na  ( kiir-b6'nd),  m.  Min¬ 
ing.  An  irregular  or  lenticular 
mineral  mass  impregnated  with 
cassiterite,  found  in  connection 
with  a  tin  lode.  Cornwall. 
car'bo-nade'  (karibfi-nad'),  n. 
[Cf.  F.  carbonnade.)  =  carbo¬ 
nado,  grilled  flesh, 
car'bo-nade  ',r.t.  =carbonado. 


food,  foot ;  out,  oil ;  chair  ;  go  ;  sing,  i^k  ;  4hen,  thin  ;  nature,  verdure  (250) ;  K  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  acli  (144) ;  boN  ;  yet ;  zh  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Guide. 

Full  explanations  of  Abbreviations,  Signs,  etc.,  immediately  precede  the  Vocabulary. 
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CARCHARIAS 


ino.  1.  To  make  a  carbonado  of ;  to  cut  or  slash  across 
and  broil  or  grill  ;  hence,  fig.,  to  broil. 

A  short-legged  hen  daintily  carbonadoed.  Beau.  tf  FI. 

It  ’s  the  same  with  most  men  that  have  been  carbonadoed ,  as 
they  call  it,  in  the  tropic  seas.  #  Stevenson. 

2.  To  cut,  hack,  or  slash,  as  in  fighting.  Ohs. 

I  ’ll  80  carbonado  your  shanks.  Shah. 

II  Car  bo  na'ro  (kBr'bS-na'ro),  n. ;  pi.  -nari  (-re).  [It.,  a 
coal  man.]  A  member  of  a  secret  political  association  in 
Italy,  organized  in  the  early  part  of  the  19th  century  for  the 
purpose  of  changing  the  government  into  a  republic ;  — 
usually  in  the  pi.  The  origin  of  the  Carbonari  is  uncertain, 
but  the  society  is  said  to  nave  first  met,  in  1808,  among  the 
charcoal  burners  of  the  mountains,  whose  phraseology 
they  adopted.  The  society  later  spread  to  other  European 
countries,  esp.  France.  — Car  bo  na'rism  (-riz’m),  n. 
car'bon  ate  (kar'bdn-at),  n.  [Cf.F.  carbonate.']  1.  Chem. 
A  salt  or  ester  of  carbonic  acid. 

2.  Mining.  Any  ore  containing  a  large  proportion  of  lead 
carbonate.  Western  U.  S. 
carbonate  of  potash.  =  potassium  carbonate. 
car 'bon  ate,  v.  t;  car'bon-at'ed  (-at'&l);  car'bon-at'ino 
(-at'Tng).  1.  To  burn  to  carbon  ;  to  carbonize.  Rare. 

2.  Chem.  To  convert  into  a  carbonate  ;  to  impregnate  with 
carbonic  acid. 


car  bon  a'tion  (  -a'slmn),  n.  Act  or  process  of  carbonating ; 
specif.,  Sugar  Manuf .,  the  saturation  of  defecated  saccha¬ 
rine  juice  with  carbon  dioxide  to  precipitate  the  lime, 
carbon  dioxide.  Chem.  A  heavy  colorless  irrespirable  gas. 
C02,  extinguishing  flame  ;  —  popularly  called  carbonic-acid 
gas.  (See  carbonic  acid.)  It  is  produced  by  the  action  of 
acids  on  carbonates,  by  the  fermentation  of  liquors,  by  the 
combustion  and  decomposition  of  organic  substances,  etc. 
It  is  formed  in  the  explosion  of  fire  damp  in  mines,  and 
hence  constitutes  part  of  the  afterdamp  ;  it  is  also  known 
choke  damp  and  mephitic  air.  Water  will  absorb  its  own 
volume  of  it,  and  more  than  this  under  pressure,  and  in 
this  state  becomes  the  common  soda  water  of  the  shops 
and  the  carbonated  water  of  natural  springs.  Combined 
with  lime,  it  constitutes  limestone,  or  common  marble  and 
chalk.  Plants  make  use  of  it  in  the  process  of  photosyn- 
thesisl  retaining  the  carbon  for  the  construction  of  food 
material,  and  giving  out  the  oxygen.  Gaseous  carbon  di¬ 
oxide  can  be  condensed  to  a  colorless  liquid  boiling  at 
— 78°  C.,  and  this,  by  sufficient  cooling,  solidifies  to  a  snow- 
like  substance  vaporizing  at  —65°  C. 

carbon  disulphide.  A  clear  liquid,  CS2,  of  high  refractive 
power  and,  unless  perfectly  pure,  of  very  disagreeable 
odor.  It  dissolves  caoutchouc  and  several  other  substances 
not  soluble  in  water. 

carbon  flame-  Steel  Making.  The  characteristic  white 
flame  caused  by  burning  carbon.  It  issues  from  the  con¬ 
verter  only  when  all  the  silicon  has  been  removed, 
car  bon'ic  (kar-b5n'Yk),  a.  [Cf.  F.  carbonigue.]  Chem.  Of, 
pert,  to,  or  obtained  from,  carbon  ;  as,  carbonic  oxide. 


carbonic  acid,  Chem.,  an  acid.  H2CO;?,  existing  only  in  solu¬ 
tion  and  reacting  with  bases  to  form  carbonates.  It  breaks 
up  readily  into  water  and  carbon  dioxide ,  C02,  which  is 
hence  commonly  called  carbonic  acid ,  or  carbonic-acid  gas. 
See  carbon  dioxide.  —  c.  oxide.  Chem.  =  carbon  monoxide. 


car  bon-if'er-ous  (kar'bdn-Tf'er-ws),  a.  [carbon  -f- -ferom.] 

1.  Producing  or  containing  carbon  or  coal. 

2.  [cap.]  Geol.  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  designating,  a  Pale¬ 
ozoic  period  following  the  Devonian,  and  also  the  system 
of  rocks  formed  during  this  period  ;  —  so  called  because  of 
the  great  coal  beds  in  the  system ;  specif.  :  a  The  entire 
period  between  the  Devonian  and  the  Triassic,  thus  includ¬ 
ing  the  Permian,  b  The  period  between  the  Devonian 
and  the  Permian,  c  The  period  of  the  coal  measures, 
called  also  Pennsylvanian.  See  geology,  Chart ;  and  also 
Mississippian,  Pennsylvanian,  and  Permian. 

Carboniferous  limestone.  Geol.* a  A  limestone  of  the  Lower 
Carboniferous  or  Mississippian  period ;  —  called  also  mov 71- 
tain  limestone,  b  Limestone  of  the  Upper  Carboniferous 
(Pennsylvanian)  period. 

Car  bon-if'er-ous,  n.  Geol.  The  Carboniferous  period  or 
formations. 

car  bon  im'ide  (kar'btfn-Ym'id ;  -Id  ;  184),  n.  Also  -id. 
[carbon -f-  imule .]  Org.  Chem.  An  ester  of  isocyanic  acid  ; 
as,  methyl  carbonimi.de,  CH3NCO.  Off.  Nom. 
car'bon-ite  (-It),  n.  [carbon- [--ite.]  a  All  explosive  con¬ 
sisting  essentially  of  nitroglycerin,  wood  meal,  and  some 
nitrate,  as  that  of  sodium,  b  An  explosive  composed  of 
nitrobenzene,  saltpeter,  sulphur,  and  kieselguhr. 
car-bo'ni-um  (kar-bo'nY-wm),  n.  [carbon  -ium.l  Org. 
Chem.  The  univalent  radical  CH3  in  the  capacity  (Gy  some 
attributed  to  it  in  the  form  of  certain  derivatives)  of  a  base 
former  analogous  to  ammonium. 

car  bon-l-za'tion  (kar'btfn-T-za'slmn ;  -i-za'shfin),  n.  Act 
or  process  of  carbonizing. 

carbonization  process  Textile  Manuf.  A  method  of  re¬ 
moving  cotton  from  wool  by  treating  with  a  chemical,  as 
sulphuric  or  hydrochloric  acid,  which  changes  the  cotjton 
into  hydrocellulose,  a  black  powder  resembling  carbon, 
car'bon  ize  (k’ar'bdn-Iz),  t;.  t.  ;  car'bon-ized  (-izd) ;  car'- 
bon-iz'ing  (-iz'Tng).  1.  To  convert  into  a  residue  of  car¬ 
bon  by  the  actiou  of  fire  or  some  corrosive  agent ;  to  char. 
2.  To  impregnate  or  combine  with  carbon,  as  in  cementa¬ 
tion. 


oar'bon  ize,  V.  i.  To  become  carbonized  ;  to  char, 
carbon  light.  Elec.  The  ordinary  form  of  arc  light,  in 
which  carbon  points  are  used.  See  arc,  n.,  5. 
carbon  monoxide  Chem.  A  colorless,  odorless  gas,  CO, 
almost  the  only  definitely  known  compound  in  which  car¬ 
bon  seems  to  be  bivalent.  It  is  a  product  of  the  incom¬ 
plete  combustion  of  cnrbon,  is  an  abundant  constituent  of  water 

fasj  and  burns  with  a  pale  blue  flame,  forming  carbon  dioxide. 

t  is  very  poisonous  to  animals,  since  it  combines  with  the 
haemoglobin  of  the  blood,  expelling  oxygen.  Carbon  monoxide 
can  be  condensed  to  a  liquid,  which  boils  at  —15)0°  C.  and  solid¬ 
ifies  at  —  21P  C.  ^ 

carbon-om'e-ter  (-bm'e-ter),  n.  [carbon  -f-  -meter.']  An 


instrument  for  detecting  and  measuring  the  carbon  pres¬ 
ent,  or  more  esp.  the  carbon  dioxide,  by  the  use  of  lime- 
water  or  by  other  means.  —  car  bon-om'e-try  (-trT),  to. 
carbon  paper,  a  Thin  paper  coated  with  a  preparation 
of  lampblack,  or  of  some  color,  used  in  making  written 
copies.  Pressure  on  the  back  causes  the  color  to  be  trans¬ 
ferred  to  paper  laid  against  it.  b  See  carbon  process. 
carbon  pencil  or  point.  Elec.  A  small  cylinder  or  bit  of 
gas  carbon  used  in  an  arc  lamp.  See  arc,  n..  5. 
carbon  process  Phoiog.  A  printing  process  depending 
on  the  effect  of  light  on  bichromatized  gelatin.  Paper 
coated  with  a  mixture  of  the  gelatin  and  a  pigment  is 
called  carbon  paper  or  carbon  tissue.  This  is  exposed  under 
a  negative  and  the  film  is  transferred  from  the  paper  to 
some  other  support  and  developed  by  washing  (the  unex¬ 
posed  portions  being  dissolved  away).  If  the  process  stops 
here  it  is  called  single  transfer ;  if  the  image  is  afterward 
transferred  in  order  to  give  an  unreversed  print,  the 
method  is  called  double  transfer. 

carbon  spot.  A  black  spot  m  the  body  of  a  diamond, 
carbon  Star.  A  sir  on.  Any  of  a  class  of  stars  characterized 
by  a  red  color  and  a  spectrum  showing  strong  absorption 
by  carbon.  The  brightest  representative  (19  Piscium)  is  of 
5-5  magnitude. 

carbon  Steel.  Steel  deriving  its  qualities  from  carbon 
chiefly,  without  the  presence  of  other  alloying  elements; 
—  opposed  to  alloy  steel. 

carbon  telephone  A  telephone  whose  transmitting 
power  depends  on  the  varying  resistance  of  a  mass  of  car¬ 
bon,  as  affected  by  the  pressure  of  the  diaphragm, 
carbon  tetrachloride.  Chem.  A  colorless  mobile  liquid, 
with  a  chloroformlike  odor,  obtained  by  the  action  of 
chlorine  on  methane,  and  in  other  ways.  It  is  used  as  a 
solvent.  Sp.  gr.,  1.61. 

carbon  transmitter.  A  telephone  transmitter  in  which 
a  carbon  contact  is  used.  See  microphone. 
carbon  tube  Chem.  A  cylindrical  glass  vessel  used  in 
the  colorimetric  determination  of  carbon  in  steel, 
car'bon  yl  (kar'btfn-Yl),  n.  [carbon  -f --yl.]  Chem.  The 
bivalent  radical  CO,  occurring  only  in  compounds,  as  the 
aldehydes,  the  ketones,  urea,  carbonyl  chloride,  etc. 
Though  denoted  by  the  same  formula  as  carbon  monoxide, 
it  is  chemically  distinct.  —  car  bon  yl'ic  (-Tl'Tk),  a. 
carbonyl  chloride.  Chem.  A  colorless  gas,  COCl2,  of  of¬ 
fensive  odor,  and  easily  condensable  to  a  liquid.  It  is 
formed  from  chlorine  and  carbon  monoxide,  under  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  light,  and  hence  has  been  called  phosgene. 
carbo-run'dum  (kar'bi-rQu'dwm),  n.  [carbon  -}-  corun¬ 
dum.]  A  beautiful  crystalline  compound,  SiC,  consisting 
of  carbon  and  silicon  in  combination  ;  carbon  silicide.  It 
is  made  by  heating  carbon  and  sand  together  in  an  electric 
furnace.  The  commercial  article  is  dark-colored  and  iri¬ 
descent.  It  is  harder  than  emery,  and  is  used  as  an  abrasive, 
carborundum  cloth  or  paper.  Cloth  or  paper  covered 
with  powdered  carborundum.  Cf.  emery  cloth. 
carbo  sty 'ril  (-sti'rTl;  -stir'll),  n.  [carbo-  -+-  $/yrene.l 
Chem.  A  white  crystalline  substance,  C9H70NH>0,  formed 
as  an  anhydride  from  one  of  the  amino  derivatives  of  cin¬ 
namic  acid.  It  is  a  hydroxy  derivative  of  quinoline, 
car-box'ide  (kar-bbk'sid  :  -sTd  ;  184),  n.  [ carbo -  -f-  oxide.] 
Chem.  A  compound  of  carbon  and  oxygen,  as  carbonyl,  with 
some  element  or  radical ;  as,  potassium  carboxide. 
car-box'y-  (kar-bok'sY-).  A  combining  form  for  carboxyl. 
car  box'yl  (-stl),  n.  [carbon  -f-  oxygen  -f-  -yl.]  Chem.  The 
univalent  radical  CO  OH,  the  characteristic  group  of  almost 
all  the  organic  acids,  as  formic,  acetic,  benzoic  acids,  etc. 
carbox-yl'ic  (-sTFYk),  a.  Chem.  a  Of  or  pertaining  to  car¬ 
boxyl.  b  Rliodizonic. 

car 'boy  (kar'boi),  n.  [Cf.  Pers.  qardbah  a  sort  of  bottle.] 
A  large  globular  glass  bottle,  esp.  one  of  green  glass,  in¬ 
closed  in  basketwork  or  in  a  box  for  protection,  as  for  car¬ 
rying  corrosive  liquids,  such  as  sulphuric  acid,  etc.  —  car'- 
boyed  (-boid),  />.  a. 

car'bun  cle  (kar'buq-k’l),  n.  [ME.  also  carboncle,  carbo- 
cle\  charboncle ,  charbocle,  OF.  the  same,  fr.  L.  carbunmlus 
a  little  coal,  a  kind  of  precious  stone,  a  kind  of  tumor,  dim. 
of  carbo  coal.]  1.  Formerly,  any  of  several  deep  red  min¬ 
erals,  as  the  ruby  ;  now,  the  garnet  cut  en  cabochon. 

2.  The  substance  of  a  carbuncle  ;  fig.,  a  substance  shining 
like  a  carbuncle. 

3.  Her.  =  escarbuncle. 

4.  Med.  A  very  painful  acute  local  inflammation  of  the 
subcutaneous  tissue,  esp.  of  the  trunk  or  back  of  the  neck, 
characterized  by  brawny  hardness  of  the  affected  parts, 
sloughing  of  the  skin  and  deeper  tissues,  and  marked  con¬ 
stitutional  disorders,  as  chills,  fever,  and  general  malaise. 
It  differs  from  a  boil  in  size,  tendency  to  spread,  and  the 
severity  of  the  symptoms.  It  is  frequently  fatal,  esp.  when 
occurring  in  elderly  people  or  those  having  diabetes.  Also 
called  anthrax. 

6.  A  pimple  or  red  spot,  as  on  the  face,  due  to  intemperance, 
car'bun-cled  (-k’ld),  a.  1.  Set  with  carbuncles. 

lie  has  deserved  it  [armor],  were  it  carbuncled 
Like  holy  Phoebus’  car.  Shak. 

2.  Affected  with  a  carbuncle  or  carbuncles  ;  marked  with 
’  red  sores  or  pimples.  “  A  carbuncled  face.”  Brome. 
car-bun'cu-lar  (kar-biSq'ku-ldr),  a.  Belonging  to  a  car¬ 
buncle  ;  resembling  a  carbuncle  ;  red  ;  inflamed, 
carbuncular  fever,  Veter.,  a  form  of  anthrax  seen  in  horses 
and  cattle  in  which  there  is  visible  localization  in  the  skin 
causing  circumscribed  swellings  which  are  at  first  hard, 
hot,  and  painful,  and  later  tend  to  become  gangrenous, 
car'bu  ret  (kar'bu-rSt),  n.  [From  carbon.]  Chem.  A 
carbide.  Archaic. 

car'bu-ret,  v.  t. ;  car'bu-ret'ed  or  -ret'ted  ;  car'bu-ret'- 
ing  or  -ret'ting.]  1.  To  combine  chemically  with  carbon. 
2-  To  impregnate  or  charge  with  volatile  carbon  com¬ 
pounds  ;  as,  to  carburet  water  gas  by  passing  it  over  or 
through  benzene,  to  increase  its  illuminating  power, 
car'bu-ret  ant  (-rgt/ant),  «.  A  carbureting  agent;  any 
carbon  compound  used  in  carbureting  gas. 
car'bu-reted,  car'bu-ret  ted  (-rgt'Sd),  p.  a.  from  car¬ 


buret,  v.  —  carbureted  hydrogen  gas,  any  of  several  gaseous 

compounds  of  carbon  and  hydrogen,  some  of  which  are 
constituents  of  illuminating  gas.  Light  carbureted  hydrogen 
is  methane,  or  marsh  gas,  CH4. 


car'bu-ret  or,  car'bu-rettor  (kar'bu-rgt'er),  n.  One  that 

carburets  ;  specif. ,  an  appara¬ 
tus  in  which  air  or 
gas  is  carbureted, 
as  by  passing  it 
through  a  light 
petroleum  oil.  The 
carburetor  for  a 
gasoline  engine  is 
usually  either  a 
surface  carburetor, 
or  a  float,  float-feed, 
or  spray,  carburet¬ 
or.  In  the  former 
air  is  charged  by 
being  passed  over 
the  surface  of  gas¬ 
oline.  In  the  latter  K 

a  fine  spray  of  gas-  „  . 

oline  is  drawn 
f  rom  an  atomizing 


nozzle  by  a  cur¬ 
rent  of  air  induced 
by  the  suction  of 
the  engine  piston, 
the  supply  of  gas¬ 
oline  being  regu¬ 
lated  by  a  float 
which  actuates  a 
needle  valve  con¬ 
trolling  the  outlet 
of  the  feed  pipe. 


retor  .A  Float  con¬ 
trolling  (by  lever 
B)  needle'  valve 
so  as  to  regulate 
gasoline  simply 
through  C;  L)  Needle  Valve  regulating  flow 
of  gasoline  to  Mixing  Chamber /.  through 
Spraying  Nozzle  F.  through  which  it  is 
drawn  by  engine;  G  Auxiliary  Air  Inlet 
Valve  controlled  by  Spring  //adjusted  by 
K;  L  Exit  lor  mixture  to  engine;  M  Throt¬ 
tle  Valve. 

Alcohol  and  other  volatile  inflammable 


liquids  may  be  used  instead  of  gasoline, 
car'bu  rize  (kar'bu-riz),  v.  t. ;  car'bu-rized  (-rizd) ;  car'- 
bu-riz'ing  (-riz'Tng).  1.  To  combine  or  impregnate  with 
carbon  ;  as,  to  carburize  iron  by  cementation. 


2.  =  CARBURET,  V .,  2. 

—  car  bu  ri  za'tion  (-ri-za'sh&n  ;  -ri-za'shwn),  n. 

car  bu  rom'e-ter  (-r5m'e-ter),  n.  [carburet,  +  -meter.] 
Chem.  An  apparatus  used  in  estimating  the  quantities  of 
carbon  and  hydrogen  contained  in  fuels, 
car'ca-jou  (kar'kd-joo  ;  -zhoo  ;  277),  n.  [Can.  F.  corrupt, 
of  an  Indian  name  of  the  wolverene.]  Zodl.  The  wolver¬ 
ene.  Sometimes  applied  to  the  Canada  lynx,  cougar,  or 
American  badger. 

car'cake/ (kar'kak'),??.  Also  kercake.  [AS.  cam  sorrow, 
trouble.  See  care,  7?.]  A  kiud  of  small  cake  made  of  flour, 
eggs,  etc.,  cooked  on  a  griddle  and  eaten  on  Shrove  Tuesday 
in  parts  of  Scotland  and  northern  England.  A  blood  carcake 
is  a  cake  mixed  with  hog’s  blood,  eaten  on  Easter  Sunday. 
The  dame  was  still  busy  broiling  carca kes  on  the  girdle.  Scott . 
car'ca  net  (kar'kd-nSt),  n.  [Dim.  fr.  F.  carcan  the  iron 
collar  or  chain  of  a  criminal,  a  chain  of  precious  stones, 
LL.  carcannum  ;  cf.  I  cel.  kvcrk  throat,  OBG.  qverca.] 

1.  An  ornamental  chain,  necklace,  or  collar,  usually  of 

gold  or  jeweled.  Archaic.  Shak. 

2  An  ornamental  headband,  as  of  gold.  Ohs. 

car'cass  (kar'kris),  n.  ; pi.  carcasses  (-gz ;  -Yz).  [F.  carcasse , 
fr.  It.  carcassa,  of  uncertain  origin ;  cf.  OF.  charcois ,  car* 
com.]  1.  A  dead  body,  whether  of  man  or  beast ;  a  corpse; 

—  of  human  beings,  now  used  only  contemptuously  in  ordi¬ 
nary  speech  ;  with  butchers,  the  trunk  of  a  slaughtered 
animal  after  the  head,  limbs,  and  offal  have  been  removed. 

He  turned  aside  tc  see  the  carcass  of  the  lion.  Judges  xiv.  8. 

2.  The  living  material  or  physical  body.  Obs.,  except  as 

a  term  of  contempt,  ridicule,  or  indignity.  “To  pamper 
his  own  cai'cass .”  South. 

3.  Fig.  :  Anything  from  which  the  vital  principle,  soul,  or 


essence  is  gone. 

The  mere  carcass  of  nobility.  Shenstone. 

4.  The  abandoned  and  decaying  remains  of  some  bulky 
and  once  comely  thing,  as  a  ship  ;  the  skeleton,  or  the  un¬ 
covered  or  unfinished  frame,  of  a  thing,  as  of  a  building,  a 
piece  of  furniture,  etc. 

A  rotten  carcass  of  a  boat.  Shak. 

6-  Mil.  A  hollow  case  or  shell  (now  seldom  used),  filled  with 
combustibles  and  commonly  having  holes  through  which 
the  flame  blazes,  thrown  from  a  mortar  or  howitzer  to  set 
fire  to  buildings,  ships,  etc. 

Syn.  —  See  body. 

car'cass,  v.  t.  /car'cassed  (-kdst) ;  car'cass-ing.  To  erect 
or  construct  the  carcass  or  framework  of  (a  building).  Eng. 
carcass  floor,  flooring,  roofing,  etc.  Arch.  The  uncov¬ 
ered  supporting  framework  of  a  floor,  roof,  etc.  Eng. 

Car  ca  ve'lhos  (kar'ko-val'yos),  ??.  Also  Car'ca- vellos 
(-val'yos),  and  Calcavella ,  -los.  [From  the  district  Carca - 
velhos ,  in  Portugal.]  A  sweet,  full,  dry  wine  of  Portugal, 
car'cel  (kar'scl),  n.  Photom.  A  light  standard  much  used 
in  France,  being  the  light  from  a  Carcel  lamp  of  stated  size 
and  construction  consuming  42  grams  of  colza  oil  per  hour 
witli  a  flame  40  millimeters  in  height.  Its  illuminating 
power  i9  variously  stated  at  from  8.9  to  9.6  British  stand¬ 


ard  candles. 

Carcel  lamp-  [After  B.  G.  Carcel  (d.  1812),  the  inventor.! 

1.  A  French  mechanical  lamp,  in  which  the  oil  is  pumped 
to  the  wick  tube  by  clockwork. 

2.  A  kind  of  oil  lamp  of  standard  size  and  construction, 
used  in  photometric  work.  See  carcel. 

Car-cha'ri-as  (kiir-ka'rY-Xs),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  xop^apias  a 
kind  of  shark,  fr.  xap^opo?  sharp-pointed.]  Zodl.  A 
genus  of  sharks  containing  the  cub  shark  ( C .  lamia),  a 
large  man-eating  shark  of  the  Atlantic,  and  allied  species. 
The  term  has  been  variously  employed.  It  is  often  used 
as  the  generic  name  of  the  blue  shark.  It  is  made  the  type 
of  a  large  family.  Car  cha-ri'i-d®  (kar'kd-rl'T-de),  includ¬ 
ing  also  the  topes  and  the  dogfishes  of  Mustelus  and  allied 
genera.  As  used  by  other  writers,  Carchariidet  is  a  syn.  of 


cax'bo-na'do  (kar/bfi-na'd5), 
y.  L  To  broil. 

caFbo-nae'mi-a  (-ne'mY-d),  ru 
[NL. ;  carbon  -I-  -semia.)  Med. 
The  presence  of  excessive  car¬ 
bon  dioxide  in  the  blood, 
car'bon-an'i-on,  n.  [ carbon  4- 
a/i?7)w.]  Chem.  The  anion  of 
carbonic  acid,  C03 
car'bon-a-ta'tion  (knr'b<5n-d- 
ta'shun),  n.  Sugar  Manuf.  = 
carbon  VTION. 
carbonate.  4  carbonade. 
car-bon  a-ti-za'tion  (kiir-h5n/a- 
tY-za'shtln),  n.  Carbonation. 
car'bon-a  tor  (kiir'btfn-fiqer),;*. 
One  that  carbonates, 
carboncle.  f  carbuncle. 


||  car'bo-ne'ro  (kii^bo-na'ro), 
n.;pl.  -ros  ( Sp .  -r5s).  [Sp., 
lit.,  charcoal  maker.]  A  West 
Indian  cnrangoid  ( Carangus 
ruber)  with  blackish  markings, 
car'bon-ide  (kar'bfln-Td  ;  -Yd  ; 
1S4),  w.  A  carbide.  Rare. 
car-bon'f-fy  (kiir-bOn'Y-fT),  v.  t. 
=  carbonize. 
car'bon-less.  a.  See  -less. 
carbon  oxychloride.  =  carbo¬ 
nyl  chloride.  [rundum.I 
carbon  si'icide.  See  carbo- | 
car-bo'ra  (kiir-bo'rd),  n.  [Prob. 
native  name.]  1.  The  koala. 

2.  A  kind  of  wood-boring  worm. 
Australia. 

carboncle.  F  carbuncle. 


car'bun-cl.  Carbuncle.  Ref.  Sp. 

car-bun  cu-la'tion  (ktir-bfliFkfl- 

la'shan),  ri.  [L.  carbuiiculatio.] 
The  blasting  of  the  young  buds 
of  trees  or  plants,  by  excessive 
heat  or  cold.  Obs. 
car-bun'cu-line.  a.  [h.carbvn- 
culus  carbuncle,  red  toph  stone.] 
Containing  rod  toph.  Obs.  5f  R. 
car'bu-rate  (kar'bfi-rat),  t. 
To  carburet.  —  car  bu-ra'tion 
f-r  5's  li  "  n  1,  n.  —  car'bu-ra  tor 
(-ra'tPr),  n. 

car'bure  (knr'bQr ;  F.  kAry- 
biir'),  n.  [F.l  Chem.  A  car¬ 
bide.  Ohs.  or  French. 

car'bu  ret  er.  car'bu-ret  ter,  n. 

=  CARBURETOR. 


car'bu-rlz'er  (ksir'bn-rlz'fr),  n. 
One  that  carburizes  ;  a  carbu¬ 
retor. 

car'byl  (kiir'bYl),  71.  [carbo-  + 
Org.  Chem.  a  A  carbon 
atom  acting  as  a  bivalent  radi¬ 
cal  ;  ns,  ethyl  carbj/l  amine, 
C  H-N:C  ;  carbyl  oxime, 
C:NOII.  b  =  CARBON1UM. 
ca^byl-am'ine  (khr'bll-flm'Yn; 
-d-rnen'  ;  184),  n.  [carbo-  -f  -yl 
-f  amine.]  =  carbamine. 
carbyl-ox'lme  (-Ok'sYm; 
-85m),  n.  [carbo-  -f  - yl  -f  ox¬ 
ime.']  See  fulminic. 

Car'ca-a  (kar'kft-d).  D.  Bib. 
car'can  (kar'kr/n),  »i.  (F.  ;  see 
CARCANET.]  Obs.  1.  An  iron 


collar,  used  in  punishing  of¬ 
fenders.  [collar  or  necklace.  1 
2.  A  carcanet.  or  ornamental! 
car'ca-net  ed,  car'ca-net  ted. a. 
Wearing  or  having  a  carcanet. 
car'cas-  +  carcass.  _ 

Car'cas  (kar'kdfs).  Bib. 
car'case.  Var.  of  carcass. 
car'ce-ag  (kar'sf-Sg),  n.  Veter. 
Icterohiematuria. 

II  cdr'cel (kfir's'l  ;  1.18), n.  [Sp.] 
Prison  ;  jail.  Phil.  /. 
car'ce-lage  (kiir'se-lftj),  n.  [LL. 
carcellagtum,  carceragium,  L. 
career  prison.]  Prison  fees.  Obs. 
II  car'cer  (G.  pron.  kart'sPr),  n. 
[L.l  A  prison,  as  that  used  for 
student  offenders  in  Germany. 


car'cer-al  (kiir's?r-dl),  a.  [L. 
carceralis,  fr.  career  prison.] 
Of  or  belonging  to  a  prison.  Obs. 
car'cer-ate  (kiir'sPr-St),  r.  t. 
[L.  carcerare.]  To  incarcerate; 
to  imprison;  to  confine, 
car'cer-a'tion  (-a'shtfn),  n.  In¬ 
carceration;  imprisonment, 
car'cer-ule  (k  ii  r's  5  r-ool),  n. 
[Dim.fr.  L.  career  prison :  cf.  F. 
carcdrule.]  Bot.  In  seed  plants, 
a  dry,  polycarpellnry  fruit  hav¬ 
ing  indehiscent  ana  one-seeded 
or  few-seeded  carpels  coherent 
about  a  central  axiH,  as  in  mal¬ 
lows,  etc.  Cf.  schizocari*. — 
car-cer'u-lar(Uar-sPr'db-ldr),  a. 
Car'cha-mis  <  kar'kd-mYs).  Bib. 
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Odontaspididse.  —  car-cha'ri-id  (kar-ka'n-Td),  n.— car- 
cha'ri  old  (-oid),  a.  &  n. 

Oar-char 'o-don  (  kSr'o-dSn),  71.  [NL.  See  carcharodont.] 
Zool.  A  genus  of  very  large  and  voracious  sharks  of  the 
family  Lamnidae.  The  only  living  species,  C.  carcharias 
which  attains  a  length  of  over  thirty  feet,iswidely  distrib¬ 
uted  in  warm  seas.  Still  larger  extinct  species  are  known, 
car-char'odont  (-d5nt),  a.  [Gr.  uapxapo&ujv,  -66uro?, 
having  sharp  or  jagged  teeth  ;  xapyapj?  sharp,  jagged  -f- 
o6ous,  666^705,  tooth.]  Zool.  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  resem¬ 
bling,  the  genus  Carcnarodvn;  esp.,  des¬ 
ignating  sharp,  triangular,  flattened 
teeth,  with  finely  serrate  edges,  like 
those  of  Carcharodon. 
car'd  noid  (kar'si-noid),  a.  [Gr.  *ap- 
kiVos  crab  -}-  -oid  :  cf.  Gr.  «ap»ai/oet6rj? 
crablike.]  Like  or  pert,  to  the  crabs, 
car  ci  no'ma(-no'md), n.;  L.  pi.- noma- 
ta  (-md-td).  [L.,  fr.  Gr.  xapxiVco/xa,  fr. 

KapKiVo?  crab,  cancer.  See  -oma.]  Med. 

A  form  of  cancer.  See  cancer,  3. 
cai  ci-no  ma  to'sis  (-no-md-to'sTs),  n. 

[NL.  See  carcinoma, -osis.]  Med.  A  Tooth  of  Carchai •- 
condition  in  which  carcinomata  are  de-  °“<m  carcharias.(b) 


veloping  simultaneously  in  many  parts  of  the  body. 

Car  Ci-nom'a  tOUS  (-nSm'd-tus  ;  -no'md-tws),  a.  Of  or  per¬ 
taining  to  carcinoma. 

cal'' ci-no'sis  (-no^sis),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  /capxiYos  cancer.] 
Med.  Dissemination  of  carcinomatous  growths  in  the  body, 
card  (kard),  ».  [F.  carte ,  fr.  L.  charta  paper,  Gr.  \dprn<; 

a  leaf  of  paper.  Cf.  chart.]  1.  A  playing  card. 

2.  pi.  A  game  or  games  played  with  cards  ;  card  playing  ; 
—  used  esp.  in  phrases  to  play  cards  or  at  (Scot,  at  the) 
cards ,  a  game  at  or  of  cards ,  formerly,  on  the  cards. 

3.  A  person  or  thing  compared  to,  or  thought  of  as  re¬ 
sembling,  some  card,  the  effect  of  playing  which  in  a  game  is 
in  mind  ;  —  used  with  adjs.,  as  sure,  good ,  safe ,  likely ,  doubt¬ 
ful,  etc.  Also,  Slang,  a  person  eccentric  or  peculiar  in  some 
way  ;  —  used  with  an  adj.,  as  knowing,  queer,  odd,  etc. 

He  can’t  think  me  a  likely  card  lor  a  convert.  T.  Hughes. 
4  A  map  or  plan  ;  a  chart ;  as,  a  card  of  the  sea.  Obs., 
except  specif. ,  a  compass  card. 

6  A  flat,  stiff,  usually  rectangular,  piece  of  paper  or  thin 
pasteboard,  used  for  various  purposes,  as  for  writing  or 
printing  on  ;  specif.  :  a  A  small  piece  of  paper  on  which  a 
communication  may  be  written  or  printed,  as  for  transmis¬ 
sion  by  mail;  esp.,  now,  a  postal  or  post  card;  hence,  a 
short  communication  on  such  a  card  or,  formerly,  on  some 
other  medium,  b  A  piece  of  paper  or  cardboard  bearing  a 
written  or  printed  invitation  or  notification,  as  a  wedding 
invitation  or  announcement ;  an  invitation  ;  —  often  used  in 
the  pi.  ;  as,  did  you  receive  cards  for  the  wedding  ?  c  A 
piece  of  cardboard  bearing  a  person’s  name  or  name  and 
address;  a  business  card  ;  a  visiting  card  ;  as,  Mr.  Jones 
left  his  card,  d  An  ornamented  piece  of  paper  or  cardboard 
sent  on  a  certain  occasion  as  an  expression  of  compliment 
or  good  wishes ;  —  with  limiting  word  ;  as,  Christmas  card  ; 
Easter  card  ;  birthday  card.  6  A  program  of,  or  a  form  for 
keeping  a  record  of,  the  items  of  races,  games,  regattas, 
etc.  Hence,  an  attraction  ;  as,  this  will  be  a  good  card 
for  the  fair,  f  A  piece  of  pasteboard,  usually  rather  large, 
containing  an  advertisement,  notice,  or  the  like,  for  dis¬ 
play.  g  A  piece  of  pasteboard  on  which  a  manufactured 
article  is  fastened  ;  as,  a  card  of  buttons,  h  Weaving.  Any 
of  the  perforated  boards  or  plates  in  a  dobby  or  a  Jacquard 
loom  for  operating  the  successive  combinations  of  wires 
which  move  the  warp  threads.  1  Engin.  An  indicator  card. 
6.  A  published  note,  as  in  a  newspaper,  containing  a  brief 
statement,  explanation,  request,  or  the  like.  U.  S. 
card  of  reentry.  Whist ,  a  card  that  by  winning  a  trick  will 
enable  one  to  regain  the  lead.  — on  the  cards,  existing  or 
probably  existing,  or  likely  to  be,  though  as  yet  unrevealed 
or  not  yet  brought  to  pass ;  possible ;  probable ;  also,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  program.  — the  card,  the  proper  thing;  what 
is  just  right.  Slang  or  Collog.  —  by  cards,  Whist,  by  points 
scored  by  tricks  taken  over  six,  where  honors  are  counted. 
Card,  v.  i.  ;  card'ed  ;  card'ing.  To  play  at  cards  ;  to  play 
one’s  cards ;  —  sometimes  with  indefinite  it.  Obs. 

Card,  v.  t.  1.  To  place  or  fasten  on,  or  by  means  of,  a  card. 

His  name  was  carded  upon  three  staterooms.  Poe. 
2.  To  provide  with  a  card  ;  to  attach  a  card  to. 
to  card  a  rest,  to  set  up  a  rest.  See  under  set,  v.  t.  Obs. 
card,  n.  [F.  carde  teasel,  the  head  of  a  thistle,  card,  from 
L.  carduus,  cardus,  thistle,  perh.  through  a  Pr.  form.] 

1.  An  implement  for  raising  a  nap  on  cloth:  a  One  con¬ 
sisting  of  teasel  heads  set  in  a  frame.  Obs.  b  A  toothed 
iron  instrument  or,  later,  a  wire  brush.  Oxf.  E.  D. 

2.  An  instrument  for  disentangling  and  arranging  the  fibers 
of  cotton,  wool,  flax,  etc.,  or  for  cleaning  and  smoothing  the 
hair  of  animals,  usually  consisting  of  bent  wire  teeth  set 
closely  in  rows  in  a  thick  piece  of  leather  fastened  to  a  back. 

card,  v.  t.  [Cf.  F.  carder.']  1.  To  comb  with  a  card  ;  to 
cleanse  and  disentangle  by  or  as  if  by  the  use  of  a  card 
preparatory  to  spinning  ;  as,  to  card  wool.  In  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  wool,  cotton,  etc.,  the  process  of  carding  disen¬ 
tangles  and  collects  together  all  the  fibers,  of  whatever 
length,  and  thus  differs  from  combing,  in  which  the  longer 
fibers  only  are  collected,  while  the  short  staple  is  combed 
away.  Hence  short  hair,  short-staple  wools,  etc.,  are  often 
called  carding  hair,  wools,  etc.  ;  while  long  hair,  long-staple 
wools,  etc.,  are  called  combing  hair,  wools,  etc.  See  Combing. 


2.  To  stir  and  mix  with  or  as  with  cards ;  to  mix  or  min¬ 
gle,  as  with  an  inferior  or  weaker  article.  Obs. 

You  card  your  beer  ...  —  half  small,  half  strong.  Greene. 

3.  To  clean  or  clear,  as  if  by  using  a  card.  Obs. 

This  book  [must]  be  carded  and  purged.  T.  Shelton. 


car/ci-nel-co'si8(kar/8Y-nSl-kd'- 
sts),  n.  [NL.  ;  Gr.  Kap/ciVo? 
crab,  cancer  4-  eA<u>cri?  ulcera¬ 
tion.]  Cancerous  ulceration, 
carci-nol'o-gy  ( -  n  5  l'o-j  Y),  n. 
[Gr  Kap/oi/os  a  crab  4-  -logy.] 
Zool.  The  department  of  zoology 
■which  treats  of  the  Crustacea.  — 
carci-no-log'i-cal  (-nb-ltti'Y- 
kril),  a.  —  c  ar  ci  no l'o-gist 
(-nbl'iVjYst),  n. 

car'ci-no'ma-ta,  n.,  pi.  of  car¬ 
cinoma. 

car  ci-no-mel-co'sis  (k&r'sY-nfi- 
mel-kd'sYs),  n.  [NL.  ;  carci- 
noma  4  Gr.  eA/ctoat?  ulcera¬ 
tion.]  Med.  =  carcinelcosis. 
car'ci-no-mor'phic  (-niGr'fYk), 
a.  [Gr.  Kapuivos  crab  4-  mor¬ 


phia .]  Zool.  Resembling  a  crab 
or  other  crustacean. 
Car'ci-no-scor'pi-us  (-skfir'pY- 
u s),  n.  [NL.  ;  Gr.  Kapuivos 
crab  4-  oxoprrio?  scorpion.] 
Zool.  See  kino  crab. 
car-coon' (kiir-kGbn'),  /i.  [Ma¬ 
rathi  kdrkun,  fr.  Per.]  A  clerk. 
Anglo-lnd.  [mom  ;  Cardinal.! 
Card.,  or  card.  Abbr.  Card  a- 1 
cardamom  oil.  See  oil.  Table  /• 
car'de-cu'  (kar'df-kti'),  n.  [F. 
quart  d'ecu.]  See  coin. 
car'del  (kar'dtfl),  n.  [D.  kar- 
deel ,  fr.  OF.  quartet,  cartel,  dim. 
of  quart.  See  QUART.]  A  kind 
of  cask  used  by  Dutch  whalers, 
car'de-mum.  +  cardamom. 

||  car  de-nal'  (kar'da-nal'),  n. 


4.  To  torture  by  drawing  a  wool  card  or  similar  instrument  | 
over  the  bare  back  or  other  part  of  the  body. 

Car-dam'i  ne  (kar-dXm'T-ne ;  kar'dd-mi'ne ;  277),??.  [NL. 
fr.  L.  cardamina ,  Gr.  K.ap&jp.Lvr} :  cf.  F.  cardamine.]  Bot. 
A  large  genus  of  brassicaceous  plants  of  temperate  regions, 
having  flat  pods  and  wingless  seeds.  C.  pratensis  is  the 
cuckooflower ;  C.  hirsula,  the  bitter  cress.  Also  [/.  c.] 
(in  th  is  sense  prond.  also  kar'dd-min),  a  plant  of  this  genus. 
car'da-mom(k‘ar'dd-mf/in),?i.  Also  cardamum, cardamon 
[L.  cardamo/num,  G r.  KapSufXMpuv :  cf.  F.  cardamome.] 

1.  The  aromatic  capsular  fruit  of  any  of  several  zinzibera- 
ceous  plants  growing  in  the  East  Indies  and  elsewhere,  much 
used  as  a  condiment,  and  in  medicine  as  an  adjuvant  to 
other  aromatics,  stimulants,  and  stomachics. 

2.  A  plant  which  produces  cardamoms,  esp.  Elettaria  car- 
damomum  and  several  species  of  Amomum. 

3.  An  old  drink  composed  of  sweetened  spirits,  flavored 
with  caraway  seeds,  coriander  seeds,  pimento,  etc.  Obs. 

Car  dan'ic  ( kiir-d5n'Tk),  a.  Of,  pert,  to,  or  after,  Geronimo 
Cardano  (Eng.  Jerome  Cardan),  an  Italian  mathematician. 
Cardanic,  or  Cardan’s,  suspension,  Physics,  a  form  of  support 
in  which  the  instrument  is  hung  on  gimbals. 

Car'dan  joint  (kiir'dSn).  [See  Cardanic.1  Mach.  A  shaft 
having  a  universal  joint  at  each  end  for  transmitting 
motion  from  one  shaft  to  another  not  in  line  with  it. 
Car'dan’ S  solution  or  rule  (kar'dSnz).  Math.  All  alge¬ 
braic  solution  of  the  cubic  equation  y3  4-  ay  4  6  =  0,  in 
which  the  roots  are  expressed  in  the  form 

V  =  V/—  *  +  y/R  +  |  —  V/;,  where  R  ie 

card  bends  Textiles.  Card  slivers. 

card'board  (kard'bord'),  n.  A  stiff  compact  pasteboard 
of  various  qualities,  for  making  cards,  etc. 
card'case'  (-kas'),  n.  A  case  for  visiting  cards, 
card  catalogue  or  catalog  A  catalogue,  as  of  books, 
having  each  item  entered  on  a  separate  card,  and  the  cards 
arranged  alphabetically,  or  in  other  order, 
card  cloth,  card  cloth'ing  (klSth'Tng).  Material  consist¬ 
ing  of  wire-toothed  leather  or  cloth  in  which  are  set  teeth 
in  certain  numbers  per  square  inch,  used  esp.  for  covering 
the  cylinders,  etc.,  of  carding  machines, 
card'ed  (kar'ded  ;  -did;  l),p.  a.  1.  Prepared  by  the  action 
of  a  card  or  carding  machine  ;  as,  carded  wool. 

2.  Mixed  or  adulterated  ;  as,  carded  ale.  Also  fig.  Obs. 
card  end  The  material  as  delivered  by  a  carding  machine, 
card'er  ( kar'der),  n.  One  that  cards,  as  wool,  flax,  etc.  Shak. 
carder  bee  Any  of  several  species  of  bees,  as  some  of  the 
solitary  bees  of  the  genus  Anthidium,  that  construct  their 
nests  of  the  woolly  or  downy  hairs  of  plants, 
car'di  ac  (kiir'dT-ak),  a.  [L.  cardiacus,  Gr.  uapSiaKos,  fr. 
*ap6ta  heart:  cf.  F.  cardiaque.]  Anat.  1.  Of,  pertaining 
to,- or  situated  near,  the  heart. 

2.  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  designating,  the  part  of  the  stomach 
into  which  the  esophagus  opens,  or,  in  a  wider  sense,  the 
whole  stomach  except  the  narrow  part  near  the  pyloric  end. 

3.  Med.  Exciting  action  in  the  heart ;  cordial ;  stimulant, 
cardiac  glands,  a  The  simple  tubular  glands  in  the  mucous 
membrane  of  most  parts  of  the  stomach,  replaced  near  the 
pylorus  by  the  pyloric  glands  (which  see).  They  contain 
secreting  cells  of  two  kinds,  the  small  granular  central 
cells  lining  the  lumen  of  the  tube,  and  the  large  oval  pa¬ 
rietal,  or  oxyntic ,  cells  lying  between  the  central  cells  and 
the  basement  membrane.  The  latter  cells  have  been  sup¬ 
posed  to  produce  the  hydrochloric  acid  of  the  gastric 
juice,  b  Any  of  a  group  of  lymph  glands  lying  in  front 
of  the  arch  of  the  aorta.  —  c.  murmur,  Med.,  abnormal  sound 
sometimes  heard  in  auscultation  of  the  heart.  — c.  muscle, 
the  characteristic  muscle  tissue  of  the  heart.  See  muscle. 
—  c.  nerves,  nerves  connecting  the  cervical  ganglia  of  the 
sympathetic  system  with  the  cardiac  plexus,  —c.  orifice,  the 
opening  of  the  esophagus  into  the  stomach.  — c.  passion, 
Med.,  cardialgia  ;  heartburn.  Archaic.  —  c.  plexus,  a  net¬ 
work  of  nerves  consisting  of  two  parts,  the  deep,  which  lies 
in  front  of  the  bifurcation  of  the  trachea,  and  the  superfi¬ 
cial,  lying  beneath  the  arch  of  the  aorta.  —  c.  veins,  veins 
returning  the  blood  from  the  tissues  composing  the* walls 
of  the  heart.  They  open  into  the  right  auricle,  either 
directly,  or  indirectly  through  the  coronary  sinus.  —  c. 
wheel.  See  heart  wheel. 

car'di-ac,  n.  Med.  A  medicine  which  excites  action  in  the 
stomach  ;  a  cordial. 

car'di  al'gi  a  (kar'dT-51'jT-d),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  KapSL^Xyla ; 
KapSia  heart  -{-  aAyo?  pain.]  Med.  A  burning  or  gnawing 
pain,  or  feeling  of  distress,  usually  a  symptom  of  indiges¬ 
tion,  referred  to  the  region  of  the  heart ;  heartburn, 
car'di-ant  (kar'di-ant),  n.  Med.  An  agent  stimulating 
the  action  of  the  heart. 

car'di  gan  (kar'dT-gdn),  n.,  or  cardigan  jacket.  [After 
the  Earl  of  Cardigan.]  A  warm  jacket 
of  knit  worsted  with  or  without  sleeves, 
car'di  nal  (-ndl),  a.  [L.  cardinalis,  fr. 
cardo  the  hinge  of  a  door,  that  on  which 
a  thing  turns  or  depends  :  cf.  F.  cardi¬ 
nal.]  1.  Of  fundamental  importance  ; 
preeminent ;  superior;  chief  ;  principal. 

The  cardinal  intersections  of  the  zodiac. 

Sir  T.  Ilroivne. 

Impudence  is  now  a  cardinal  virtue. 

Drayton. 

But  cardinal  sins,  and  hollow  hearts,  I 
fear  ye.  Shak. 

2.  Zool.  a  Of  or  pertaining  to  the 
hinge  of  a  bivalve  shell,  b  Of  or  per¬ 
taining  to  the  cardo  of  an  insect. 

3.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  cardinal  or 
the  cardinals. 

4  Of  a  cardinal-red  color  (see  below). 

Syn.— See  radical.  _  ,.  ,. 

cardinal  bird,  or  c.  grosbeak,  any  of  sev-  Cardinal  Bird  (Cam  i- 
eral  species  of  American  song  birds  nal  is  cardinal  is).  (£) 


|  of  the  fin  and  genus  Cardin  d/s,  esp.  C.  cardmuhs 

I  of  the  sou  i  *  nd  middle  United  ates.  which  is  a  favor¬ 
ite  cage  •  i  he  male  lias  bright  red  plumage  a;  d  bill, 
c  ')'  ;•■  «-  ui »d  pointed  most,  and  a  loud  musical  song. 

The  female  is  duller  in  color.  Also,  any  of  various  other 
finches,  weaver  birds,  and  tanagers,  having  red  plumage. 

—  cardinal  dean,  the  senior  cardinal  bishop  of  the  college 
of  cardinals  at  Rome.  —  c.  fish,  any  species  of  the  genus 
Apogonx  or  family 
Apogonidiu,  allied  to 
the  perch  family.  The 
color  is  often  red. 

Called  also  king  of  the 
mullets. —  c.  flowerttlie 
flower  of  an  American 
herbaceous  plant  (Lo¬ 
be  1 1 a  cardinalis)  bear¬ 
ing  brilliant  red  flow¬ 
ers  of  much  beauty  ; 
also,  the  plant  itself.— 
c.  grosbeak.  =  cardi-  Cardinal  Fish  ( Apogonfrenatus ). 
nal  bird.  —  c.  number  or  numeral,  a  primary  number  or 
numeral  used  in  simple  counting,  etc. ;  one  answering  the 
question,  how  many  V  as, one, two, three, etc.;— distinguished 
from  the  ordinal  numbers,  first  jSecond,etc.  A  cardinal  num¬ 
ber  is  the  symbol  of  abstraction  of  everything  but  mere 
repetition  in  auy  assemblage,  that  is,  the  elements  of  the 
assemblage  are  considered  solely  in  respect  of  their  equiv¬ 
alence  (or  indifference)  for  a  process  of  counting.  This 
involves  a  double  disregard  (or  abstraction) :  first,  of  the 
character  of  the  elements  (either  as  like  or  unlike)  and, 
second,  of  their  order.  For  the  numerical  purpose  (count¬ 
ing),  each  element  is  treated  as  a  repetition  of  any  other.— 
c.  points,  a  Geog.  The  four  principal  points  of  the  com¬ 
pass,  or  intersections  of  the  horizon  with  the  meridian,  and 
with  the  prime  vertical  and  celestial  equator;  north,  south, 
east,  and  west,  b  Asfrol.  The  rising  and  setting  of  the  sun, 
the  zenith  and  nadir,  c  Biol.  The  three  points  or  degrees 
of  intensity  to  which  the  vital  processes  may  be  subjected, 
viz.,  the  minimum,  or  lowest;  the  maximum,  or  highest; 
and  the  optimum,  or  most  active. 

The  cardinal  points  lor  the  vegetation  of  cold  climates  are  on 
th“  average  much  lower  than  those  of  plants  inhabiting  temper¬ 
ate  or  tropical  countries.  //.  C.  Porter  (Strasbnrger). 

—  c.  points  of  the  ecliptic,  the  two  equinoctial  and  the  two 
solstitial  points.  — c.  red,  a  color  like  that  of  a  cardinal’s 
cassock,  hat,  etc. ;  a  bright  red,  darker  than  scarlet,  and 
between  scarlet  and  crimson.  —  c.  sauce,  Cookery,  velout«5 
variously  flavored  and  colored  red,  as  with  cochineal.— 
c.  signs,  a  A  sir  on.  Aries,  Cancer,  Libra,  and  Capricornus. 
b  Astrol.  The  first,  fourth,  seventh,  ana  tenth  houses  of  a 
horoscope.  —  c.  sinuses,  or  c.  veins,  Anat.,  the  veins  in  verte¬ 
brate  embryos  which  run  each  side  of  the  vertebral  col¬ 
umn.  They  are  four  in  number,  two  anterior  and  two 
posterior,  and  open  into  a  transverse  sinus,  the  duct  of 
Cuvier,  which  returns  the  blood  to  the  heart.  They  re¬ 
main  through  life  in  most  fishes.  — c.  tooth,  Zool..  a  tooth 
of  the  hinge  of  a  bivalve  mollusk’s  shell  situated  just 
under  the  beak,  and  often  relatively  large  ;  —  distinguished 
from  lateral  tooth.  —  c.  virtues,  preeminent  virtues,  among 
the  ancients  and  in  the  scholastic  philosophy,  prudence, 
justice,  temperance,  and  fortitude,  the  four  chief  “natu¬ 
ral  ”  virtues.  Some  modern  writers  speak  of  seven  cardi¬ 
nal  virtues,  including  with  those  mentioned  the  three  “  the¬ 
ological  ”  virtues  of  faith,  hope,  and  charity.— c.  winds, 
winds  which  blow  from  the  cardinal  points  due  north, 
south,  east,  or  west. 

car'di-nal  (kar'dT-nal),  n.  [F.  cardinal,  or  LL.  cardinalis 
(ecclesiae  Romana*) :  cf.  It.  cardinale.  See  cardinal,  a.] 

1.  R.  C.  Ch.  One  of  the  ecclesiastical  princes  who  con¬ 
stitute  the  Pope’s  council,  or  the  sacred  college.  The  car¬ 
dinals  are  appointed  by  the  Pope.  Since  the  time  of  Six¬ 
tus  V.,  their  number  can  never  exceed  70  (6  of  episcopal 
rank,  50  priests,  14  deacons),  and  the  number  of  cardinal 
priests  and  deacons  is  seldom  full.  When  the  papal  chair 
is  vacant  a  pope  is  elected  by  the  college  of  cardinals  from 
among  themselves.  The  cardinals  take  precedence  of  all 
dignitaries  except  the  Pope.  The  principal  parts  of  a 
cardinal’s  costume  are  a  red  cassock,  a  rochet,  a  short 
purple  mantle,  and  a  red  hat  with  a  small  crowmand  broad 
brim,  with  cord  and  tassels  of  a  special  pattern  hanging 
from  it.  The  cardinal’s  hat  is  placed  on  the  head  of  the 
candidate  by  the  Pope  and  is  then  laid  aside  until  the 
funeral  obsequies,  when  it  is  placed  on  the  catafalque  of  the 
cardinal.  Cardinal  bishops  were  orig¬ 
inally  and  are  now  bishops  of  certain 
suburban  sees  of  Rome  :  cardinal  priests 
were  originally  priests  in  charge  of 
parish  churches  at  Rome  and  are  now 
titularly  such  ;  cardinal  deacons,  at  first 
seven  in  number,  were  originally  dea¬ 
cons  in  charge  of  charitable  work, 
which  in  process  of  time  was  done 
through  institutions  with  chapels, 
called  deaconries,  attached  to  them  in 
different  regions  of  the  city,  and  car¬ 
dinals  of  this  sort  are  still  titular  chief 
officers  of  these  chapels,  now  separate  Cardinal’s  Hat. 
churches. 

The  clerics  of  the  supreme  Chair  are  called  Cardinals }  as  un¬ 
doubtedly  adhering  more  nearly  to  the  hinge  .by  which  all 
things  uri-  moved.  Pope  Leo  IX. 

2.  A  woman’s  short  hooded  cloak,  orig.  of  scarlet  cloth. 

Where ’s  your  cardinal  ?  Make  haste.  Lloyd. 

3.  Mulled  red  wine.  Slang.  Hotten. 

4.  pi.  Short  for  cardinal  points,  numbers,  virtues,  etc. 

5.  a  Cardinal  red.  b  A  dyestuff  for  dyeing  cardinal  red, 
obtained  as  a  by-product  in  the  manufacture  of  magenta. 

6-  =  cardinal  bird,  or  cardinal  FISH. 

car'di  nal-ate  (kar'dT-nal-at),  n.  [Cf.  F.  cardinalat,  LL. 
cardinalaius.]  Office,  rank,  or  dignity  of  a  cardinal ;  the 
cardinals  collectively. 

car'di-nal-ist.  n.  A  supporter  or  advocate  of  a  cardinal  or 
cardinals;  specif.,  a  partisan  of  Antoine  Perrenot  de 
Granvelle  (made  cardinal  in  15(31),  prime  minister,  1559- 
64,  to  Margaret  of  Parma  in  the  Netherlands. 


[Sp.,  prop.,  a  cardinal.]  The 
cardinal  nsh. 

Car-de'nio  (knr-dan'y5),  n.  A 
gentleman  who,  in  an  episode  in 
Cervantes’s  “  Don  Quixote,”  is 
represented  as  temporarily 
crazed  by  a  short  separation 
from  his  sweetheart,  to  whom  he 
is  afterward  united, 
card'er,  n.  A  card  player  ;  a 
gamester.  Obs. 

card  gatherer.  A  gatherer  of 
teasels  or  carding  thistles, 
car'di-a  (kiir'dY-d),  n.  [NL., 
fr.  Gr.  KopS ia  heart,  or  upper 
orifice  of  the  stomach.]  Anal. 
a  The  opening  of  the  esophagus 
into  the  stomach,  b  The  cardiac 
end  of  the  stomach.  [Cardiac.  I 
car-dl'a-cal  (kar-dl'a-krtl),  a.| 


car-di'a-cle.  n.  [See  cardiac.] 
Cardiac  passion  or  pain.  Obs. 
car  di-ag'ra  ( har'd T-flg'rd  ;  -a'- 
gra),  n.  [NL.  ;  Gr.  rcapSia 
heart  4-  - agra .]  Med.  Gouty 
pain  of  the  heart. 
car'di-a-gramL  Var.  of  cardi¬ 
ogram.  [OORA1MI.I 

car'dl-a-graph'.  Vnr.  of  cardi- | 
car'di-al.  a.  Cardiac, 
car'di-al  gy  (kar'dl-fiL  jY  ;  kiir/- 
dl-ftl'jY),  n.  =  CARDIALGIA. 
car  di-a-mor'phi-a  (-d-mdr'fY. 
d),  7i.  [NL.  ;  Gr.  KopS.a  heart 
4-  a/uop'/>os  misshapen.]  Med. 
Malformation  of  the  heart, 
car  di-a-nas'tro-phe  (-n&s'tri*!- 
fg),  7i.  [NL.  ;  Gr.  tcapSia  heart 
4-  avaarpo^q  an  upsetting. 1 


Med.  Displacement  of  the  heart. 

car  di-cen-te'sls  (-Bfn-te'sYs),  n. 
[NL.]  =  CARDIOCENTESIS. 
car'dl-cueL  4  cardecu. 
car  di-ec'ta-sis  (-fk'td-sYs),  n. 
[NL.  ;  Gr.  «ac6ta  heart  +  ecta- 
sis.]  Dilatation  of  the  heart. 
Car'diff  gi  ant  (kiir'dYf).  A 
rude  statue  of  a  man,  1<U  feet 
high,  carved  from  a  block  of 
vpsum  and  secretly  buried  near 
rardiff, Onondaga  County,  New 
York,  where  it  was  reported  to 
have  been  found  in  1869.  It 
was  exhibited  successfully  as  a 
petrified  giant,  deceiving  even 
some  scientific  men.  The  fraud, 
however,  was  later  confessed, 
car'di-form  (kar'dY-form),  a. 
f caril  -f  -form.]  Like  a  wool 


card,  as  the  teeth  of  certain  fish. 

Car-di'i-dae  (kiir-dl'I-de),  n.  pi. 
[NL.]  Zool.  See  Cardi um. 
car'di-nal-ate,  v.  t.  To  make  a 
cardinal  of. 

car  di-nal'ic  (kar'dY-nftl'Yk), 
car  dl-nal'i-cal.  a.  Of  or  per¬ 
taining  to  a  cardinal.  Rare. 

Car  di-na'lis  (-na'lYs),  ?i.  [NL.l 
Zool.  The  genus  consisting  of 
the  cardinal  birds, 
car'dl-nal-ism  (k  a  r'd  Y-n  d  1- 
Yz’m),  ri.  See -ism. 
car  di  nal-i'tial  (-Ysh'tll),  car/- 
di-nal-i'tian  (-Ysh'tfn),  a.  Of 
or  pertaining  to  the  cardinals, 
car'di-nal-ize.  r.  t.  [Cf.  F.  car- 
dinaliser.]  1.  To  cardinalate. 
2.  To  make  cardinal  red.  Hu¬ 
morous.  Obs. 


food,  foot ;  out,  oil ;  chair  ;  go  ;  slug,  igk;  then,  thin  ;  nature,  verdure  (250) ;  K  =  chin  G.  icli,  ach  (144) ;  boN  ;  yet;  zli  =  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Guide. 

Full  explanations  of  Abbreviations,  Signs,  etc.,  immediately  precede  the  Vocabulary. 


CARDINALLY 
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CARE  SUNDAY 


1.  In  a  cardinal  manner 


Shak. 


car'di  nal-ly  (kSi-MT-ntfl-T),  adv. 
or  degree ;  fundamentally. 

2.  Humorous  perversion  of  carnally. 
card'lng  (kar'dTng),  vb.  n.  Card  playing, 
card'lng,  n.  1.  Act  or  process  of  preparing  staple  for 
spinning,  etc.,  by  carding  it.  See  5th  card,  1. 

2.  A  roll  of  wool  or  other  fiber  as  it  comes  from  the  card¬ 
ing  machine. 

3.  Act  of  torturing  with  wool  combs. 

carding  engine,  c.  machine,  a  machine  for  carding  cotton, 
wool,  or  other  fiber,  by  subjecting  it  to  the  action  of  cyl¬ 
inders,  or  drums  covered  with  wire-toothed  cards,  revolv¬ 
ing  nearly  in  contact,  at  different  rates  of  speed,  or  in  op¬ 
posite  directions.  The  staple  issues  in  sheets,  or  in  rolls 
called  slivers.  —  c.  hair,  wools,  etc.  See  5th  card,  1. 
Car'di-O-  (kar'dT-o-).  Combining  form  from  Greek  *ap5ia, 
heart ,  as  in  cardiograph,  cardiology,  cardiometer,  etc. 
oar'di-o-gram'  (-grSm'),  n.  [ cardio  -f  - gram .]  Physiol. 
The  curve  or  tracing  made  by  a  cardiograph, 
car'di  o- graph'  (-gr&f'),  n.  [ cardio -  +  -graph.']  Physiol. 
An  instrument  that,  when  in  contact  with  the  chest,  regis¬ 
ters  graphically  the  comparative  duration  and  intensity  of 
the  heart’s  movements.  —  cardi-o-graph'ic  (-grSf'Tk),  a. 
car  di  og'ra-phy  (-5g'ra-fT),  n.  1.  Description  of  the  heart. 

2.  Physiol.  Examination  by  the  cardiograph, 
car'di  old  (kar'dT-oid),  n.  [Gr.  Kap£io-ct£ri?  heart-shaped; 
Kapbla  heart  -|-e(Sos 
shape.]  Math.  The 
one-cusped  epicy¬ 
cloid,  traced  by  any 
point  of  a  circle  that 
rolls  all  round  on 
an  equal  circle, 
car  d!  o-in  hib'i  to- 
ry  (karMT-o  -Tn- ” 
hlb'T-to-rTUa.  [car- 
dio -  -f-  inhibitory.] 

Physiol.  Checking 
or  arresting  the 
heart’s  action, 
car  di  ol'o-gy  (-51'- 
o-jT),  n.  [cardio-- f- 
-logy.]  The  science 
that  treats  of  the 
heart  and  its  func¬ 
tions. 

car  di-om'e  ter 


Cardioid.  ABP  Fixed  circle;  PCD  First 
position  of  Rolling  circle  ;  P  Tracing 
point;  PM  Diameter  through  P;  P\,  P V 
P3,  l* 4  Various  positions  of  P;  P\M\ , 
P2M2,  etc.,  Various  positions  of  PM. 


(-5m'e-ter),  n.  [cardio- -\- -meter.]  Physiol.  An  instrument 
for  measuring  the  swelling  and  shrinking  of  the  heart,  thus 
ascertaining  the  volume  of  the  pulse,  etc. 
car'di  om'e  try  (-trT),  n.  [cardio-  -f-  -metiy.]  Med. 
Measurement  of  the  heart,  as  by  percussion, 
car  di-op'a-thy  (-5p'a-thT),  n.  [cardio-  -f-  -pathy.]  Med. 
Any  disease  of  the  heart.—  car'di  O-path'ic  (-o-pSth'Tk),  a. 
car  di  0  pneu  mat'ic  (kar'dT-6-nu-m£t'Tk),  a.  [cardio-  -f- 
pneumatic.]  Physiol.  Relating  to  the  heart  and  lungs  ;  as, 
cardiopneumatic  movements,  movements  of  the  air  in  the 
air  passages  due  to  the  action  of  the  heart, 
car  dl-o-pneu'mo  graph  (-nu'mo-graf),  n.  [cardio-  -f- 
pneumo-  -f-  -graph.]  Physiol.  A11  instrument  for  register¬ 
ing  the  cardiopneumatic  movements, 
car  di-O-py  lor'ic  (-pt-15r'Tk),  a.  [cardio-  -f-  pyloric.] 
Pert,  to  both  cardiac  and  pyloric  portions  of  the  stomach, 
car  dl-o-scie-ro'sis  (-skle-ro'sTs),  n.  [NL.  ;  cardio-  -}- 
sclerosis.]  Induration  of  the  heart,  caused  by  develop¬ 
ment  of  fibrous  tissue  in  the  cardiac  muscle. 

Car  d!  O-sper'mum  (-spfir'mum),  n.  [NL..  ;  cardio-  -f-  Gr. 
anepfxa  seed.]  Bol.  A  large  genus  of  tropical  American 
herbaceous  vines  with  bipinnate  leaves,  small  polygamo- 
dioeciotis  tetramerous  flowers,  and  a3-lobed  inflated  capsule. 
C.  halicacabum  is  the  balloon  vine, 
car  di  o-vas'cu  lar  (-v5s'kfi-ldr),  a.  [cardio-  -f-  vascular.] 
Anat.  Pertaining  to  the  heart  and  blood  vessels, 
car-di'tis  (kar-di'tis),  n.  [NL.;  Gr.  KapSia  heart  -f-  -itis.] 
Med.  Inflammation  of  the  fleshy  or  muscular  substance  of 
the  heart;  myocarditis.  See  endocarditis,  pericarditis. 
car'dol  (kar'dol ;  -d51),  n.  [Anacarrfium  -f-  2d  -o/.]  Chem. 
A  yellow  or  dark-colored  vesicatory  oil,  extracted  from  the 
shell  of  the  cashew  nut. 

car-doon'  (kar-doon'),  n.  [F.  cordon  ;  cf.  It.  cardone,  Pr. 
&  Sp.  cordon.  The  same  word  as  F.  chardon  thistle,  fr.  L. 
carduus ,  cardus ,  through  LL.  cardo.  See  4th  card.]  A 
large  thistlelike  plant  ( Cynara  cardunculus )  related  to  the 
artichoke.  The  blanched  fleshy  stalks  and  veins  of  the 
leaves  are  used  in  cookery  and  as  a  salad, 
card  rack.  A  rack  or  frame  for  holding  and  displaying 
business  or  visiting  cards. 

card  setter,  or  card-setting  machine.  A  machine  for 
setting  the  wire  teeth,  or  dents,  in  making  card  clothing. 
Car'du-us  (kar'du-ws),  n.  [L.,  thistle.  See  4th  card.] 
Bot.  A  very  large  genus  of  asteraceous  prickly  herbs,  the 
thistles,  widely  distributed  in  temperate  regions.  They 
are  distinguished  from  other  genera  of  similar  appearance 
by  the  straight  tips  of  the  involucral  bracts.  They  are 
sometimes  referred  to  Cnicus  and  Cirsium.  See  thistle. 
care  (k&r),  n.  [AS.  caru ,  cearu  ;  akin  to  OS.  kara  sorrow, 
Goth.  kara,  OHG.  chara  lament;  cf.  OHG.  queran  to  groan. 
Not  akin  to  cure.  Cf.  chary.]  1.  Suffering  of  mind ; 
grief ;  sorrow.  Obs.  Spenser. 

While  heart  is  drowned  in  cares.  Shak. 


2.  A  burdensome  sense  of  responsibility ;  trouble  caused 
by  onerous  duties  ;  anxiety ;  concern  ;  solicitude  ;  also,  in 
pi.,  anxieties,  solicitudes. 

Care  keeps  his  watch  in  every  old  man’s  eye, 

And  where  care  lodges,  sleep  will  never  lie.  Shak. 

3.  Serious  attention  of  mind;  heed;  caution;  concern; 
regard;  heedfulness;  watchfulness ;  pains;  as,  take  care,' 
have  a  care.  Hence,  regard  coming  from  desire,  etc. ;  in¬ 
clination;  wish;  anxiety  ;  as,  he  had  no  great  care  for  sports. 

I  thank  thee  for  thy  care  and  honest  pains.  Shak. 

4.  Charge,  oversight,  or  management,  implying  responsi¬ 
bility  for  safety  and  prosperity  ;  as,  under  a  doctor's  care  ; 
to  have  the  care  of  ;  addressed  care  of. 

The  care  of  all  the  churches.  2  Cor.  xi.  28. 

6-  An  object  or  matter  of  care,  watchful  attention,  or  anxi¬ 
ety  ;  a  person  or  thing  that  is  an  object  of  care. 

Right  sorrowfully  mourning  her  bereaved  cares.  Spenser. 
Syu.  — Care,  concern,  solicitude,  anxiety  agree  m  the 
idea  of  mental  burden  or  troubled  thought.  Care,  as  here 
compared,  implies  a  disquieting  sense  of  oppression  ;  as, 
“  To  drive  away  the  heavy  thought  of  care  ”  (Shak.) ;  a  care¬ 
worn  face.  Concern  (opposed  to  indifference)  implies  anx¬ 
ious  or  solicitous  thought,  frequently  inspired  by  interest 
or  regard  ;  as,  “  the  saying  of  Montaigne  that  a  loose  tile 
on  his  roof  gave  him  far  deeper  concern  than  matters  of 
real  import  ”  (Lowell) ;  concern  for  a  friend’s  welfare. 
Solicitude  (see  thoughtful)  suggests  greater  uneasiness 
than  concern,  but  is  less  distressing  than  anxiety  ;  it  fre¬ 
quently  implies  fond  or  tender  care;  as,  ‘‘All  his  power 
of  pleasing  is  damped  by  solicitude,  and  his  cheerfulness 
dashed  with  apprehension  ”  (Goldsmith)  ;  “  I11  spite  of  his 
resolute  professions  of  misanthropy,  he  watches  over  his 
daughter  with  kindly  solicitude  ”  (Jlazlitt).  Anxiety  is  a 
disturbing  or  painful  uneasiness  regarding  what  is  future 
or  uncertain  ;  as,  “  I  have  the  less  dread,  or  rather  the  less 
anxiety,  about  the  consequences  ”  (Scott).  See  apprehen¬ 
sion,  FEAR,  VEXATION,  HARASS. 

care  (kar),  v.  i.  ;  cared  (kSrd) ;  car'ing  (kfir'Tng).  [AS.  cea- 
rian.  See  care,  n.]  1.  To  grieve  ;  also,  to  lament.  Obs. 

2.  To  have  or  feel  care  or  solicitude  ;  —  now  generally  with 
for  or  about  ;  specif.  :  a  To  feel  troubled,  anxious,  or  fear¬ 
ful.  b  To  have  or  feel  concern  or  interest. 

Gullio  cared  for  none  of  those  things.  Acts  xviii.  17. 

3.  To  watch,  foster,  or  guard  ;  to  be  charged  with  care; 
to  be  heedful  ;  —  with  for. 

Casting  all  your  care  upon  him  ;  for  he  careth  for  you. 

1  Peter  v.  7. 

4  a  To  have  an  inclination,  wish,  or  propension  (to)  ;  as, 
I  do  not  care  to  go.  b  To  have  a  fondness  or  affection  ;  to 
have  tender  regard  ;  —  usually  with  for. 

Now  I  thought  that  she  cared  for  me.  Tennyson. 
Di  negative  and  conditional  expressions,  often  ellip¬ 
tical,  care  has  developed  a  variety  of  idiomatic  meanings, 
chiefly  from  the  senses  in  def.  2,  above.  Thus  not  to  care 
may  meji  not  to  fear  (cf.  2  a)  or  to  be  uninterested  or  indif¬ 
ferent  (cf.  2  b>,  while  in  a  third  usage,  now  commonly  with 
if,  the  phrase  passes  from  the  sense  of  indifference  to  that 
of  willingness  or  desire;  as,  Colloa.,  “Will  you  go  along 
with  us  t  ”  “  I  do  not  care  if  I  do. 

Master,  carest  thou  not  that  we  perish  ?  Mark  iv.  38. 

I  would  not  care  a  pin  if  the  other  three  were  in.  Shak. 

I  care  not  if  I  do  become  your  physician.  Shak 
care,  V.  t.  a  To  cause  to  have  care  ;  to  trouble.  Obs.  b  To 
care  for  ;  to  regard.  Obs.  c  To  take  care  of.  Dial.  Ir. 
ca  reen'  (ka-ren'),  v.  t. ;  ca-reened'  (-rend') ;  ca-reen'ing. 
[OF.  cariner,  F.  carhier ,  fr.  OF.  carine,  F.  carene,  the 
bottom  of  a  ship,  keel  (cf.  It.  &  Sp.  carena),  fr.  L.  carina.] 

1.  Naut.  a  To  cause  (a  vessel)  to  lean  over  on  one  side, 
leaving  the  other  side  accessible  for  repairs  below'  the  water 
line  ;  also,  to  clean,  calk,  or  repair  (a  vessel  in  this  posi¬ 
tion).  Before  dry  docks  came  in  use  'greening  vessels  on 
a  beach  was  a  very  common  method  when  the  bottom  had 
to  be  cleaned  or  repaired,  b  To  cause  to  be  off  the  keel 
or  to  heel  over  ;  as,  the  high  waves  careened  the  ship. 

2.  Humorously,  to  cleanse  or  repair,  as  a  wig.  Obs. 

Syn.  —  See  tip. 

ca-reen',  v.  i.  1.  To  lie  or  heel  over,  as  a  ship  under  a  breeze. 
2.  To  perform  the  operation  of  careening  a  ship,  or  clean¬ 
ing,  calking,  or  repairing  her  when  in  a  careened  position  ; 
of  a  ship,  to  undergo  this  process  ;  as,  the  captain's  orders 
were  to  careen  and  refit ;  the  ship  is  careening  at  that  port, 
ca-reen',  n.  Act  or  process  of  careening  ;  state  of  being 
careened  ;  careened  position. 

ca  reer'  (kd-rer'),  n.  [F.  carribe  race  course,  highroad, 
street,  fr.  L.  carms  wagon.  See  car.]  1.  A  race  course  ; 
the  lists  at  a  tournament  ;  also,  way  ;  road.  Obs. 

2.  Of  a  horse,  a  short  gallop  or  run  at  full  or  great  speed; 
—  often  in  phrase  to  pass  (a)  career.  Fig.,  a  charge  ;  en¬ 
counter,  as  in  a  tournament  ;  also,  a  gambol  or  frisk.  Obs. 

3.  A  running  ;  a  course,  esp.  a  swift  one,  as  of  the  sun  ora 
star  through  the  heavens  ;  hence,  speed  ;  full  speed  or  ex¬ 
ercise  of  activity  ;  — chiefly  in  phrases  like  in  full  career. 

He  (the  king)  passes  some  humors  and  careers.  Shak. 
My  hasting  days  fly  on  with  full  career.  Milton. 

4.  Falconry.  The  ordinary  flight  or  ascent  of  a  hawk,  about 
120  yards. 

6.  General  course  of  action,  as  of  a  person,  nation,  etc.,  or 
conduct  in  life  or  in  a  particular  part  of  it  or  calling  in  it, 
or  in  some  special  undertaking  ;  —  usually  applied  to  course 
or  conduct  which  is  of  a  public  character  or  which  is  more 
or  less  conspicuous,  as  for  nobility  or  success  ;  as,  Washing¬ 
ton’s  career  as  a  soldier  ;  he  must  make  a  career  for  himself. 

An  impartial  view  of  his  whole  career.  Macaulay. 
ca-reer',  v.  i.  ;  ca-reered'  (ka-rerd') ;  ca-reer'ing.  1.  To 
make  a  career  or  6hort  gallop  ;  to  charge.  Obs. 


2.  To  move  or  run  rapidly;  to  gallop. 

Careering  gnyly  over  the  curling  waves.  Irving. 

If  one  fixed  star  should  some  day  “  pale  its  feeble  light  ”  or  be 
found  careering  across  the  sky.  James  Ward. 

ca  reer'  (kd-rer'),  v.  t.  1.  To  cause  to  career,  as  a  horse. 
2.  To  go  over  or  across  in  a  career, 
care'ful  (k£r'f<5ol),  a.  [AS.  cearful.]  1.  Full  of  grief  or 
sorrow  ;  mournful ;  sorrowful.  Obs. 

2.  Full  of  care  ;  anxious;  solicitous;  troubled.  Archaic. 

Be  careful  [Rev.  Ver.  “  anxious  ”  )  for  nothing.  Phil.  iv.  6. 

The  careful  plowman  doubting  stands.  Milton. 

3.  Filling  with  care  or  solicitude ;  causing,  or  exposing 
to,  concern,  anxiety,  or  trouble  ;  painful.  Obs.  or  Archaic. 

By  Him  that  raised  me  to  this  careful  height.  Shak. 

4.  Taking  care  or  heed;  watchful;  cautious;  provident; 
not  indifferent,  heedless,  or  reckless;  —  often  with  of ,  for, 
or  the  infinitive;  as,  careful  of  money;  careful  to  do  right. 

Thou  hast  been  careful  for  us  with  all  this  care.  2  Kings  iv.  13. 

5.  Marked  by  care;  done  or  executed  with  care;  as,  he 
made  a  careful  examination. 

Syn,  —  Watchful,  vigilant;  guarded,  chary;  heedful, 
thoughtful,  prudent,  judicious.— Careful,  cautious,  w-ary, 
CIRCUMSPECT,  DISCREET,  METICULOU8.  CAREFUL  (See  CARE) 
suggests  watchfulness  and  solicitude,  without  necessary 
implication  of  danger  to  avoid ;  cautious  always  implies 
some  contingency  against  which  one  guards;  as,  “  It  was 
plain  that  the  plan  of  operations  had  been  carefully  mapped 
out  from  the  first,  and  that  these  men  were  cautiously  ad¬ 
vancing  towards  its  accomplishment,  as  far  as  was  safe  at 
the  moment”  (J .  H.  Newman)’,  “too  generous  to  be  cau¬ 
tious  "(id..).  Wary  suggests,  more  strongly  than  cautious, 
suspicion  of  danger  (esp.  of  trick  or  artifice)  and  alertness 
or  vigilance;  as,  “a  little  field  mouse,  scratching  uarily 
from  corn  to  corn,  lest  his  enemies  should  spy  him  ”  (Mary 
Wilkins).  Circumspect  rather  implies  attentive  delibera¬ 
tion  or  habitual  prudence,  esp.  in  matters  of  peculiar  deli¬ 
cacy  or  difficulty ;  as,  “Let  not  his  smoothing  w'ords  be¬ 
witch  your  hearts  ;  be  wise  and  circumspect  ”  (Shak.).  Dis¬ 
creet,  as  here  compared  (cf.  judicious,  under  wise),  sug¬ 
gests  esp.  caution  w  ith  respect  to  speech  or  conduct ;  as, 
K  You  are  a  discreet  man,  and  I  make  no  doubt  can  keep  a 
secret”  (Irving);  “The  6ea  is  silent,  the  sea  is  discreet  ” 
(Longfellow).  Meticulous  (cf.  afraid)  implies  a  timorous 
or  finically  scrupulous  caution  ;  as,  “  a  teasing  and  metic¬ 
ulous  minuteness  of  sentimental  analysis”  ( Saintsbury ). 
See  shrewd,  wise,  prudence  ;  cf.  careless,  rash. 
—care'ful  ly,  adv.  —  care'ful  ness.  n. 
care'less,  a.  [AS.  cearleas.]  1.  Free  from  care,  anx¬ 
iety,  or  solicitude.  Spenser. 

Sleep  she  as  sound  as  careless  infancy.  Shak. 

2.  Having  no  care;  having  no  concern  or  interest;  un¬ 
concerned  ;  unmindful ;  also,  not  taking  ordinary  or  prop¬ 
er  care  ;  negligent ;  heedless  ;  inattentive  ;  regardless. 

My  brother  was  too  careless  of  his  charge.  Shak. 

3.  Not  receiving  or  exhibiting  care  :  a  Not  attended  to  or 
cared  for.  “  Many  wounds  and  careless  harms.”  Spenser. 
b  Done,  made,  caused,  or  the  like,  without  attention  to 
rule  or  system ;  unstudied  ;  spontaneous ;  as,  a  careless 
act ;  careless  speech. 

He  framed  the  careless  rime.  Beattie. 

C  Done,  said,  or  caused,  without  due  care  ;  negligent; 
heedless  ;  as,  a  careless  mistake  ;  careless  w  ork. 

Syn.  — Unconcerned,  thoughtless,  unthinking,  negligent, 
remiss,  inattentive.  —  Careless,  heedless.  Careless  im¬ 
plies  want  of  pains  or  thought :  heedless,  lack  of  atten¬ 
tion  ;  as,  a  careless  piece  of  work,  a  heedless  listener ;  one 
is  careless  of  the  consequences  who  is  devoid  of  concern 
about  them  ;  one  is  heedless  of  the  consequences  who  dis¬ 
misses  them  wholly  from  consideration.  See  rash,  slov¬ 
enly,  negligence. 

1  have  been  always  till  now  almost  as  careless  of  the  world  as 
a  fly  —  my  troubles  were  all  of  the  imagination.  Keats. 

Discreetly  heedless,  thanks  to  her  long  association  with  noble¬ 
ness  in  art,”  to  the  leaps  and  bounds  of  fashion.  II.  James. 

Careless  Gallio.  See  Gallio. 

—  care'less-ly,  adv.  —  care'less  ness,  n. 
ca  ress'  (kd-r5s'),  n.  [F.  caresse,  fr.  It.  carezza,  LL.  caritia 
dearness,  fr.  L.  cams  dear.  See  charity.]  An  act  of  en¬ 
dearment  ;  any  act  or  expression  of  affection  ;  an  embrac¬ 
ing,  or  touching,  with  tenderness. 

Wooed  her  with  his  soft  caresses.  Longfellow. 
He  exerted  himself  to  win  by  indulgence  and  caresses  the 
hearts  of  all  who  were  under  his  command.  Macaulay. 


ca  ress',  v.  t.  ;  ca-ressed'  (kd-rest'),  or,  chiefly  Poetic , 
ca-rest'  ;  ca-ress'ing.  [F.  caresser,  fr.  It.  carezzare,  fr. 
carezza  caress.  See  caress,  n.]  To  treat  with  tokens  of 
fondness,  affection,  or  kindness  ;  to  touch  or  speak  to  in  a 
loving  or  endearing  manner  ;  to  fondle. 

The  lady  caresses  the  rough  bloodhound.  Scott. 

Syn.  — Pet,  coddle;  flatter,  blandish,  wheedle,  cajole.— 
Caress,  fondle  agree  in  expressing  a  manifestation  of  af¬ 
fection  or  endearment.  Caress  suggests  softness  of  touch, 
lit.  or  fig.,  and  implies  tenderness,  but  not  undue  famil¬ 
iarity  ;  as,  “  Soothing  with  a  touch  the  wild  thing’s  fright 
.  .  .  caressed  it  into  peace  with  light,  kind  palms  ”  (E.  Ar¬ 
nold)  ;  “Not  the  harsh  staccato  of  Florence  .  .  .  but  the 
silken  caressing  liquids  of  Siena  ”  (M.  Heuietf).  To  fondle 
is  to  handle  or  toy  with  the  object  of  affection  ;  as,  to  fon¬ 
dle  a  babe,  a  lapdog.  The  word  implies  doting  fondness, 
and  frequently  lacK  of  dignity;  as,  “flattering,  amorous 
fondling,  to  .  .  .  melt  her  guardless  heart”  (Mickle); 
“She  [ElizabetliJ  .  .  .fondled  her  ‘sweet  Robin,’  Lora 
Leicester,  in  the  face  of  the  court  ”  (J.  R.  Green).  See  coax  . 
ca-ress',  v.  i.  To  bestow  caresses  ;  to  fondle. 

The  meadow  birds  sing  sweeter,  and  the  airs 
Of  heaven  with  more  caressing  softness  play.  Bryant. 
ca-res'sive  (kd-res'Tv),  a.  Of  the  nature  of  a  caress;  ex¬ 
pressing  affection  or  endearment. 


car'dinal-shlp',  n.  See  -ship. 

||  car'di-nes,  n.,  pi.  of  cardo. 
car'di-o-cels',  n.  [ cardio-  + 
-ce/e.]  Med.  Hernial  protrusion 
of  the  heart,  esp.  into  the  ab¬ 
dominal  cavity. 

car'di-o-cen-ta'sis  (-sFn-te'sYs), 
n.  [NL.  ;  cardio-  4-  Gr.  KtvT-q- 
<rc?  a  pricking.]  Puncture  of 
the  heart  to  reduce  enlarge¬ 
ment,  or  to  inject  stimulants, 
car'dl-o-dyn'l-a,  n.  [NL.;  car¬ 
dio-  4-  -odynia.)  Med.  Pain  in 
the  heart. 

car  di-o-hs-pat'lc.a.  Anat.  Pert, 
to  the  heart  and  the  liver, 
car'di-o-ki-net'ic.  a.  Med.  Stim¬ 
ulating  the  movement  of  the 
heart  —  //.  A  cardiokinetic  agent, 
car'di-o-lith',  n.  [cardio-  -f- 
-lith.)  A  concretion  in  the  heart, 
cai^di-o-ma-la'ci-a,  n.  [NL. ; 
cardio-  -f  malaria.']  Med. 
Morbid  softening  of  the  heart, 
c  a  rxd  Lo  p  e  r'i-c  a  r-d  i't  1  a,  n. 


[NL. ;  cardio-  4-  pericarditis.] 
Med.  Inflammation  of  both  peri¬ 
cardium  and  heart  muscle. 
car/dl-o-ple'gl-a,  n.  (NL.  ;  car¬ 
dio-  +  -pie gin.]  Med.  Paralysis 
of  the  heart,  [cardiocentesis.  I 
car  d!  o-punc'tnra,  n.  Surg.  =| 
car  di-o-re'nal.  a.  Anat.  Per¬ 
taining  to  the  heart  and  kidney, 
cardl-or-rhex'ls  (kar'dY-d- 
rek'sls),  n.  [NL.  ;  cardio-  -f 
Gr.  a  bursting.]  Med. 

Rupture  of  the  heart, 
car  di-o-sphyg'mo-g  r  a  p  h.  n. 
Physiol.  A  combination  of  car¬ 
diograph  and  sphygrnograph. 
Car  di-pho'nl-a  (kar/dT-fo'nY- 
d),  n.  [NL.  :  Gr.  icapSla  heart 
4-  < tnoirrj  voice.]  The  title  given 
to  a  collection  of  letters  by  the 
Rev.  John  Newton  (1781),  in¬ 
tended  to  mean  “utterance  of 
the  heart,”  in  which  sense  it 
has  been  occasionally  used  by 
later  writers.  Oxf.  E.  D. 


Car'dl-um  (k  ii  r'd  Y-u  m),  n. 
[NL.,  fr.  Gr.  *ap6  a  heart.] 
Zool.  A  genus  of  siphonate  bi¬ 
valve  mollusks,  of  the  order 
Eulamellibranchia,  having  an 
equivalve  ribbed  shell.  It  con¬ 
tains  the  typical  cockles  and  is 
the  type  of‘a  family,  Car-di'i-dae 
(knr^dl'Y-de) 

car'do  (kiir'do),  n  ;  pi.  cardi- 
nes  (kiir'dY-nez).  [I..,  a  hinge.] 

1.  pi.  Astrol.  5f  Geog.  Cardinal 
points.  Obs. 

2.  Hinge  or  turning  point.  Obs. 

3.  Zoid.  a  The  basal  joint  of  the 
maxilla  in  insects,  b  The  hinge 
of  a  bivalve  shell. 

car-don'.  Var.  of  cardoon. 
car-doo'or  (k  ii  r-d  <3o'S  r,  n. 
(From  the  dial,  cardow,  cur- 
dotv,  to  botch,  mend.]  A  tailor 
or  seamstress  who  goes  about 
amending  old  clothes.  Scot. 
car-doph'a-gUB  ( kar-d8f'a-g?7s), 
n.;  pi.  -Gl  (-jT).  [Gr.KaoSo?  this¬ 


tle  4-  <t>ayeiv  to  eat.]  Lit.,  this¬ 
tle  eater ;  a  donkey.  Nonce 
word.  Thackeray. 

II  car  do-san'to  (kar'do-Btin'to), 

«.  ;  pi.  -Tos  (-tos).  I  Sp.  cardo 
santo,  prof).,  holy  thistle.]  The 
prickly  poppy.  Sp.  Amer. 
card  tenter.  A  tenter  of  a  card¬ 
ing  machine, 
card  thistle.  The  teasel. 
Cardn-a'ce-as  (kaUda-a's?-^), 
n.  pi.  [NL.,  fr.  Cardvis.] 
Bot.  Syn.  of  Asterace^e.  — 
car'du-a'ceoua  (-shits),  a. 
Car'du-el  (kiir'dti-M),  n.  A 
name  given, in  the  old  Arthurian 
romances,  to  the  city  of  Carlisle, 
England. 

Car  du-e'118  (kaUdJl-e'lYB),  n. 
[L.,the  thistle  finch^goldfinch.] 
Zool.  The  genus  containing  the 
European  goldfinch,  and,  in  old 
classifications,  also  the  canary, 
siskin,  and  other  allied  finches, 
care  (kar),  n.  [Of  Celtic  origin.] 


The  rowan  tree  ( Sorbus  aucupa- 
ria ).  Local,  Eng. 

Ca-re'ah  ( kd-re'd).  Bib. 

care'-a-wayVrtter/.  Away  with 

care.  —  n.  A  careless  or  reck¬ 
less  fellow.  Obs. 
care  cloth.  Formerly, in  the  mar¬ 
riage  service,  a  cloth  held  or  put 
over  the  bride  and  bridegroom 
as  they  knelt  at  the  altar, 
c&rect.  4*  caRact. 

Ca-re'e  (ka-re'e).  D.  Bib. 
ca-reen 'age  (kd-ren'Hj),  n. 
Naut.  a  Act  or  expense  of  ca¬ 
reening.  b  A  place  for  careening, 
ca-reend'.  Careened.  Ref.  Sp. 
ca-reerd'.  Careered.  Re.f.  Sp. 
ca-reer'er,  n.  One  that  careers, 
ca-reer'ing.  p.  />r.  ir  vb.  n.  of 
career.  —  ca  reer'ing-ly,  adv. 
care'fox.  +  carfax. 
Car'e-him  (  kfir'f’-hYm).  D.  Bib. 
careine.  ^  carrion. 

Care'leas,  n.  In  Sheridan’s 
"  School  for  Scandal,”  a  boon 
companion  of  Charles  Surface. 


careless,  careless  weed.  The 

pigweed  Amaranthus  hybndvs. 
II  co/reme'  (kd'ram'),  n.  [F.] 
Lent ;  the  Lenten  season, 
caren.  carrion. 
ca-rene'.  +  careen. 
ca-rene',  n.  [LL.  carena ,  cor¬ 
rupted  fr.  guarentena.  See 
quarantine.]  Ecci.  A  forty 
days’  fast  or  indulgence.  Obs. 
ca-rene',  n.  [L.  carewt/m.l  A 
sweet  wine  boiled  down.  Obs. 
car'en-tane  (kftr'fn-tan),  v. 
(Cf.  QUARANTINE.)  A  forUp 
days’  indulgence. Obs.  Ouf.E.D. 
car'er  (kSr'?r),  n.  One  who 
cares. 

ca.  resp.  Abbr.  Capias  ad  re¬ 
spondendum. 

ca-ress'ant  (k  a- r  F  s'tf  n  t),  a. 
[F.]  Caressing.  Rare 
ca-ress'er,  n.  One  who  caresses, 
ca-ress'ing,  p.  pr.  if  rb.  n.  of 
caress.  —  ca-ress'ing-ly,  adv. 
ca-rest',  pret.  6f  p.  p.  of  caress. 
Care  Sunday.  [AS.  cam  sor- 


ale,  senate,  dire,  am,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofa;  eve,  Svent,  6nd,  recent,  maker;  ice,  Ill;  old,  obey,  orb,  6dd,  sSft,  connect; 

|j  Foreign  Word.  f  Obsolete  Variant  of.  +  combined  with.  =  equals. 


use,  unite,  urn,  up,  circus,  menu ; 


CARET 
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car'et  (kSr'St ;  ka'rSt ;  277, 115),  n.  [L.  caret  there  is  want¬ 
ing,  fr.  car  ere  to  want.]  A  mark  [  a  ]  used  by  writers  and 
proof  readers  to  indicate  that  something  interlined  above 
or  inserted  in  the  margin  belongs  in  the  place  marked, 
care'tak  er  (k&r'tak'eir),7i.  One  who  takes  care  or  charge 
of  any  place,  person,  or  thing,  as  of  a  child,  of  the  premises 
of  an  insolvent,  or  of  an  estate  or  house  during  the  absence 
of  the  owner  or  tenant.  —  care'tak' ing  (-taking),  n. 
care'worn/  (-worn'),  a.  Worn  with  care  ;  exhibiting  the 
wasting  effect  of  care  ;  as,  a  careworn  look  or  face. 

Ca'rex  (ka'rgks),  n.  ;  pi.  (in  sense  2)  carices  (kSr'T-sez). 
[L.  sedge.]  1.  Hot.  A  genus  of 
cyperaceous  plants,  comprising 
over  1,000  species,  of  very  wide 
distribution.  They  are  generally 
known  as  sedges,  although  this 
name  is  often  applied  to  other 
genera  of  the  family, from  which 
Carexis  distinguished  by  having 
the  seedlike  achenes  inclosed  in 
a  utricle  called  a  perigynium. 

2-  [/.  c.)  A  plant  of  this  genus, 
car'fax  (kar'faks),  n.  [OF.  car- 
ref  ore.  The  final  x  peril,  rep¬ 
resents  a  nom.  sing,  er  acc.  pi. 
s  of  OF.  combined  in  Anglo- 
French  with  the  c.  See  car- 
pour.]  A  place  where  four  or 
more  roads  meet ;  — now  cliietiy 
in  place  names.  Eng. 
car  lour'  (F.  kar'foor f  \  formerly 
Anglicized  and  accented  on  first 
syllable ),  n.  [F.  carre four,  OF. 
carre fore ,  LL.  quadrifurcus 

having  four  forks.  See  quad¬ 
rate,  fork  ;  cf.  carfax.]  A  carfax.  Obs. 
car'go  (kar'go),  n.  /  pi.  -goes  or  -gos  (-goz).  [Sp.  cargo , 
carga ,  burden,  load,  from  car  gar  to  load,  charge.  See 
charge.]  The  lading  or  freight  of  a  ship  or  other  vessel  ; 
the  goods,  merchandise,  or  whatever  is  conveyed  in  a  vessel 
or  boat ;  load  ;  freight.  The  term  cargo ,  in  law,  is  usually 
applied  to  goods  only,  and  not  to  live  animals  or  persons. 
Syn.  —  See  freight. 

car'gOOS©'  (kar'goosO,  n.  ;  pi.  -geese'  (-ges').  [Perh.  fr. 
Gael.  &  Ir.  eir ,  cior  (prond.  kir ,  kior),  crest,  comb  E. 
goose.  Cf.  grebe.]  The  crested  grebe. 

Ca'rl-an  (ka'n-an),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  Caria,  in  Asia 
Minor.  —  n.  A  native  or  inhabitant  of  ancient  Caria.  The 
Carians  are  supposed  to  have  been  an  immigrant  race,  possibly 
from  Crete  ;  tney  were  a  warlike,  maritime  people,  but  were 
driven  by  the  Greeks  from  the  coast,  and  were  later  subdued  by 
the  Persians.  Their  language  was  probably  not  Indo-European, 
although  they  employed  an  alphabet  resembling  the  Greek. 


Carex  ( C.  riparia). 
a  Staminate  and  b  Pistillate 
Spikes;  c  Perigynium.  (J) 


Car'lb  (kSr'Tb),  n.  [See  cannibal.]  An  Indian  of  a  linguis¬ 
tic  stock  now  chiefly  confined  to  Brazil  and  Guiana,  but 
formerly  occupying  also  the  Lesser  Antilles.  The  Caribs 
are  of  short  or  medium  stature,  mesocephalic  or  subdoli- 
chocephalic,  and  when  pure  of  a  light  skin.  The  so-called 
black  Caribs  are  Caribs  mixed  with  negroes.  The  Car¬ 
ibs  of  the  Antilles  flattened  the  frontal  region  of  the  skull 
and  practiced  cannibalism  and  the  couvade.  Their  cul¬ 
ture  was  that  of  the  stone  age.  The  race  is  supposed  to 
have  originated  in  central  Brazil.  —  Car'ib  an  (-l-Ddn),  a. 

OarTb-be'an  (kXr'T-be'Sn),  a.  Of 
or  pertaining  to  the  Caribs,  their 
islands  (the  eastern  and  southern 
West  Indies),  or  the 
sea  (called  the  Carib¬ 
bean  Sea)  lying  be¬ 
tween  those  islands 
and  Central  America. 

—  n.  A  Carib. 

II  ca-ri'be  (ka-re'ba  ; 
kSr'T-be),  n.  [Sp.,  a 
cannibal.]  Any  of 
several  South  Ameri¬ 


can  fresh-water  fishes  Caribe  ( Serrasalmo  scaprdaris). 


of  the  genus  Serrasalmo  and  family  Characinidse,  remark¬ 
able  for  their  voracity.  They  are  very  abundant  in  some 
places,  and,  though  mostly  of 
small  size,  often  attack  men  and 
large  animals  that  enter  the  wa¬ 
ter, inflicting  dangerous  wounds, 
car'i  bou  (k5r'T-boo  ;  k5r'T-boo' ; 

277),  n.  sing.  &  pi.  [Can.  F.,  of 
Amer.  Indian  ori¬ 
gin,  properly  mean¬ 
ing  pawer,  scratch¬ 
es]  Any  of  several 
species  or  varieties 
of  reindeer  found 
in  northern  North 
America  andGreen- 
land.  The  larger 
forms  inhabit 
wooded  localities 
and  are  distin- 
gu  ished  as  woodland 
caribou.  The  best 
known  of  these 
( Ran  gif  er  caribou) 

was  formerly  found  Caribou  ( Ranglfer  caribou). 


in  many  of  the  northern  States,  but,  being  easily  killed,  has 
been  long  since  exterminated  in  most  of  them.  The  smaller 
forms  inhabiting  open  country  are  called  Barren  Ground 
caribou.  See  under  barren. 

Car'i-ca  (k5r'T-kd),  n.  [L.,  a  kind  of  dried  fig,  prop.  fern, 
of  Caricus  pertaining  to  Caria.]  Hot.  A  genus  of  chiefly 
tropical  American  trees,  type  of  the  family  Caricaceae.  The 
only  important  species  is  C.  papaya ,  the  papaw  of  the 
tropics.  See  papaya. 

Gari-ca'ce-ae  (k5r'I-ka'se-e),  n.  pi.  [NL.]  Bot.  A  small 
family  of  trees  (order  Hypericales),  natives  of  tropical  and 
subtropical  America,  consisting  of  the  two  genera  Carica 
and  Jacaratia.  They  have  dioecious  flowers  and  fleshy 
baccate  fruits.  —  car'i-ca'ceous  (-slms),  a. 
car'i-ca-ture  (k8r'T-ka-^ur ;  the  older  accentuation  car'i-ca- 
ture'  is  still  often  heard ,  esp.  in  the  verb  and  derivatives ), 
n.  [It.  caricatura ,  fr.  caricare  to  charge,  overload,  exag¬ 
gerate  :  cf.  F.  caricature.  See  charge,  v.  t.]  1.  An  ex¬ 

aggeration,  or  distortion  by  exaggeration,  of  parts  or 
characteristics,  producing  a  grotesque  or  ridiculous  effect, 
as  in  a  picture. 

2.  A  picture  or  other  figure  or  description  in  which  the 
peculiarities  of  a  person  or  thing  are  so  exaggerated  as  to 
appear  grotesque  or  ridiculous  ;  a  burlesque. 

The  truest  likeness  of  this  prince  of  French  literature  will  be 
the  one  that  has  most  of  the  look  of  a  caricature.  I.  Taylor. 

A  grotesque  caricature  of  virtue.  Macaulay. 

3.  A  likeness  or  imitation  so  poor  or  exaggerated  as  to  be, 
undesigned  ly,  ludicrous. 

Syn.  —  Caricature,  burlesque,  parody,  travesty.  A 
caricature  is  a  ludicrous  exaggeration  or  distortion 
(usually  pictorial)  of  characteristic  or  peculiar  features. 
A  burlesque  is  an  imitation  (commonly  in  words  or  ac¬ 
tion)  made  grotesquely  incongruous  either  by  treating  a 
trifling  subject  in  mock-heroic  vein,  or  by  giving  to  a  se¬ 
rious  subject  a  frivolous  or  laughable  turn  ;  as,  “ Burlesque 
is  .  .  .of  two  kinds ;  the  first  represents  mean  persons  in 
the  accouterments  of  heroes ;  the  other  describes  great 
persons  acting  and  speaking  like  the  basest  among  the 
people  ”  (Spectator).'  A  parody  employs  in  the  treatment 
pf  a  ludicrous  or  ridiculous  subject  the  exact  style  (esp.  in 
its  mannerisms)  of  some  serious  and  (usually  )  well-known 
composition  or  writer ;  in  a  travesty,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  subject  remains  unchanged,  but  the  style  is  made  ex¬ 
travagant  or  absurd  ;  as,  “  Their  idea  was  to  write  a  num¬ 
ber  of  parodies  in  the  manner  of  the  most  popular  poets  of 
the  day  ”  ( P .  Fitzgerald)  ;  “To  apply  that  manner  and  that 
rhythm  to  Homer’s  incidents,  is  not  to  imitate  Homer, 
but  to  travesty  him  ”  (M.  Arnold).  Fig.,  parody  may  be 
applied  to  any  feeble  or  inappropriate  attempt  at  imita¬ 
tion  ;  travesty,  to  any  ironically  grotesque  suggestion  or 
resemblance  ;  as,  “  a  certain  parody  of  devotion”  (SteveJi- 
son)  ;  “  a  mocking  travesty  wrought  in  the  dark  by  an  imp¬ 
ish  finger  ”  (G.  Eliot).  See  lampoon,  irony. 
car'i-ca-ture,  v.  t. ;  car'i-ca-tured  (-turd) ;  car'i-ca-tur- 
ing.  To  make  or  draw  a  caricature  of ;  to  represent  with 
ridiculous  exaggeration  ;  to  burlesque. 

He  could  draw  an  ill  face,  or  caricature  a  good  one.  with  a 
maBterlv  bund.  Lon!  Lyttelton 

caricature  plant-  An  East  Indian  acanthaceous  plant 
( Graptovhy/lum  pictum)  occasionally  cultivated  for  its  va¬ 
riegated  foliage  and  red  flowers. 

car'i-ca- tur  ist  (kSr'f-kd-tu'rTst :  kSr'T-kd-tfl'rTst ;  277), 
7i.  One  who  caricatures. 

Ca-rid'e-a  (kd-rid'e-d),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  *api?,  prob.  a 
shrimp  or  prawn.]  Zool.  A  group  of  macrurous  decapod 
Crustacea  including  the  shrimps,  prawns,  and  allied  forms  ; 
—  also  called  Car'i-da  (kar'T-d d)  and  Car  i-do-mor'pha 
(-do-m8r'fd).  —  ca  rid'e  an  (kd-rTd'e-f/n),  a.  &  n. 
ca'ri-es  (ka'rT-ez),  n.  [L.,  decay.]  Med.  Decay  of  ani¬ 
mal  tissues  ;  esp.,  ulceration  of  bone  ;  a  process  in  which 
bone  disintegrates  and  is  carried  away  piecemeal,  as  dis¬ 
tinguished  from  necrosis,  in  which  it  dies  in  masses, 
car'll  Ion  (k5r'T-l#n  ;  F.  ka're'ydN'),  n.  [F.,  a  chime  of 
bells,  orig.  of  four  bells  ;  cf.  OF.  careignon ,  and  L.  quad- 
rus  square,  qualuor  four.]  1.  Music,  a  A  set  of  bells 
played  by  machinery  or  by  finger  keys,  b  An  instrument, 
or  an  attachment  to  one,  imitating  in  sound  a  carillon  of 
bells.  See  glockenspiel. 


2.  A  tune  adapted  to  be  played  on  such  a  set  of  bells,  or  a 
composition  suggesting  or  using  bells, 
ca-rl'na  (kd-ri'nd),  n.;  pi.  -n,e  (-ne).  [L.,  keel.]  1.  Bot.  A 
keel ;  specif.  :  a  That  part  of  a  papiliona¬ 
ceous  flower  which  incloses  the  stamens  and 
pistil.  It  consists  of  two  commonly  united 
petals,  b  A  longitudinal  ridge  or  projection, 
as  on  the  glumes  of  certain  grasses. 

2.  Zool.  a  A  keel-like  ridge  or  prom-  Carina  (nnd  Calyx)  of 
ineuce,  as  that  on  the  breastbone  of  Robinia  hispid  a.  The 
most  birds.  b  The  median  dorsal 

plate  of  a  barnacle. 

3.  [cop.]  Astron.  That  part  of  the  southern  constellation 
Argo  between  Musca  and  Volans  ;  the  Keel. 

ca-ri'nal  (-ndl),  a.  1.  Biol.  Relating  to,  or  resembling,  a 
carina  or  keel. 

2.  Bot.  Having  the  carina  inclosing  the  other  petals  in  the 
bud  ;  —  said  of  the  aestivation  of  causal  piniaceous  flowers. 
Car  i-na'ri-a  (kSr'T-na'n-d),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  L.  carina  keel.] 
Zool.  A  genus  of  oceanic  heteropod  Mollusca,  having  a  thin, 
glassy,  bonnet-shaped  shell,  which  covers  only  the  nucleus 
and  gills.  See  Heteropoda,  Tllust. 

Car  i  na'tae  (-na'te),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  fern.  pi.  fr.  L.  carinatus. 
See  carinate.]  Zool.  The  principal  group  of  the  class 


row,  grief.  See  carf.,  n  )  The 
fifth  Sunday  in  Lent.  Scot. 

||  ca  ret'  (k&'re'  ;  Eng.  ka'- 
rgt),  n.  (F.,  a  species  of  tortoise.] 
The  hawksbill  turtle. 

||ca'ret  in-i'ti-o  et  fl'ne 
(Tn-Tsh'l  o).  [L.J  It  wants  be¬ 
ginning  and  end. 
careway.  4*  caraway. 
carf.  Obs.  pret.  of  carve. 
carf  (kerf  ;  kaf),  n.  [Cf.  1st 
carve.]  =  kerf.  Obs.  or  Dial. 
carfe.  Obs.  pret.  of  carve. 
carfouk.  carfowgh.  4*  carfax. 
car  fuf'fle  (kgr-tttf'r),  ».  [E. 
dial,  car  left-handed,  sinister  4- 
fuffle  disorder.]  Ruffle  ;  agita¬ 
tion  ;  disorder  ;  flurry.  Scot. 
car-fuf'fle,  v.  t.  To  disorder  ; 
disarrange  ;  ruffle.  Scot. 
carful.  4*  careful. 
car'ga  (kar'gii),  n.  [Sp.]  See 
MEASURE,  WEIGHT. 

II  c  a  r'g  a-d  o  r '  ( kar'gii-thdr  '  ; 
146),  n. ;  pi.  -dores  (-tfco'ras). 
[Sp.]  A  carrier  or  porter.  Phil.I. 


car'ga-son,  car'ga-zon.  n.  [F. 
cargaison .]  A  cargo.  Obs. 
carge  4*  charge. 
car'geeae'.  n.,  pi.  of  cargoose. 
car'go  [Cf.  Sp.  cargo,  cargo, 
load,  charge.}  A  word  of  un¬ 
certain  meaning,  applied  as  a 
contemptuous  term  to  a  person 
or  used  as  an  exclamation  or  im¬ 
precation.  Obs. 
cargo  rice.  A  large-grained 
kina  of  rice  chiefly  from  Bengal. 
Ca'ri-a  (ka'rl-d).’  Bib. 
Ca-ri'a^cus  (k  a-r  T'd-k  u  s),  n. 
[NL.,  fr.  Tupi  cariacu.)  Zool. 
Svn.  of  Odocoileus.  —  ca-rt'a- 
clne  (-sin  ;  -sin ),  a. 
cariage.  4*  carriage. 
cari-a'ma  (sa'rP-ii'nv/),  n. 
[Native  name.]  =  skrikma. 
carlan.  4*  carrion. 
ca'ri-ate  (ka'rT-at),  v.  t.  To 
affect  with  caries.  Obs.  or  R. 
Ca'ri-ath  (ka'rl-ftth).  />.  Bib. 
Ca'ri-a^tha'im  (-a-tha'Im).  D. 
Bib. 


Ca'ri-ath  i  a'rim  (ka'rT-ath'T- 
a'rlm).  D.  Bib. 

Car'ib-al  ( kfir'I-bdrl),  a.  Of  or 
belonging  to  the  Caribs. 
Car'ib-bee.  Car'i-bee  (kfir'I-bg; 
kfir/l-be'),  n.  A  Carib. 
car'i-ca'do.  n.  [Cf.  It.  caricare 
to  charge,  load.]  A  motion  in 
fencing.  Obs. 

ca'ri-CEvtu'ra,  n.  [It.]  =  car¬ 
icature.  Obs. 

car'1-ca.-tura-ble  ('kttr'T-kd- 
tflr'd-b’l ;  kftr'  f-kri-far'-),  a.  See 

-ABLE. 

car'i-ca-tur-al  (-d\),  a.  Like, 
or  of  the  nature  of,  caricature, 
car'i-cea,  /?.,  pi.  of  carex,  2. 
car  i-ce'tum  <  k&r'I-se'twm),  n. 
[carer  4-  -etum  as  in  arbore/?i/».| 
Bot.  A  cultivated  collection  oi 
sedges  of  the  genus  Care  r. 
cari-cog'ra-phy  (-kBg'ra-fl),  n. 
[rarer  4-  -yraphy.\  A  mono¬ 
graph  or  description  of  the 
genus  Carer  and  its  species. — 
car'l-cog'ra-pher  (-fSr),  n. 


car'i-col'o-gy  (-kBl'h-jt),  n.  I 
[carex  4-  -logy.]  Taxonomic  j 
botany  treating  of  the  genus  | 
Carer  or  th  e  sedges.  —  car  i- 
col'o-gist  (-jlst),  ii. 
car'i-couB  (kftr'T-kfia),  a.  [L 
carica  a  kind  of  dry  fig.]  Of 
fig  shape  ;  as.  a  car  icons  tumor, 
carle,  f  CARE,  «  ARSY. 
carien.  f  care,  carrion, 

CARRY. 

carier.  4*  career. 
carike-  ^  <  a  rack. 

||  car'll' Ion  neur'  (k  a'r  e'y  fi'- 
nOr'),  u. ;  /•/.  -n BURS  <  F.  -ndr'). 
[F.l  A  ringer  of  carillons, 
cari-na'tion  ( kfir'I-na'shtln), 
n.  State  of  being  carinate,  or 
keeled  ;  a  carinate  formation, 
carine.  +  careen. 
ca-rin'i-form  (ka-rln'I-ffirm), 
a.  Having  the  form  of  a  carina 
or  keel. 

car'l-ol'ing  (kttr'I-51'Tng),  vb.n. 
Riding  in  a  cariole. 
carton.  +  carrion. 


Aves,  containing  all  existing  birds  except  the  Ratitse  (see 
Ratitjs),  and  also  including  the  majority  of  known  fossil 
ones.  It  ranks  as  a  primary  division  of  the  subclass  Neor- 
nithes,  or  as  a  subclass  of  Aves.  The  chief  distinguishing 
character  is  a  longitudinal  bony  rid^e  or  keel  on  the  ster¬ 
num.  (See  bird.)  The  members  of  this  group  are  so  closely 
related  that  its  subdivision  is  a  matter  of  great  difficulty. 
It  is  commonly  divided  into  orders,  twenty  or  more  in 
some  classifications,  but  these  differ  less  from  each  other 
than  families  do  in  many  other  classes  of  animals, 
car'i-nate  (kSr'T-nat)  )  a.  [L .carinatus,  fr.  carina  keel.] 
car'i-nat  ed  (-nat'Sd)  j  Shaped  like  the  keel  or  prow  of  a 
ship  ;  having  a  carina  or  keel ;  as,  a  carinate  sepal ;  a  cari¬ 
nate  sternum  (of  a  bird). 

car'i-ole,  car'ri-ole  (k5r'T-ol),  n.  [F.  carriole,  dim.  fr.  L. 
carrus.  See  car;  cf.  carryall.]  a  A  small,  light,  open 
one-horse  carriage,  fo  A  light  covered  cart,  c  A  kind  of 
Canadian  sledge. 

ca'ri  0U8  (ka'rT-ws),  a.  [L.  cariosus,  fr.  caries  decay.]  Med. 
Affected  with  caries  ;  decaying  ;  as,  a  carious  tooth, 
ca  ris'sin  (ka-rls'Tn),  n.  [From  Carissa ,  syn.  of  Caran- 
A  bitter,  poisonous  glucoside  existing  in  the  bark  of 
an  African  apocynaceous  tree  ( Carandas  ovatum). 
car'i-ta-tive  (kar'T-ta-tiv),  a.  [Cf.  It.  caritativo ,  LL.  cart - 
tativus.’]  Of  the  nature  of  charity  ;  charitable  ;  benevo¬ 
lent  ;  as,  the  caritative  principle  of  Christianity, 
cark  (kark),  n.  [ME.  cark ,  fr.  dial,  form  carque  of  F.  charge. 
See  charge  ;  cf.  cargo.]  1.  Load  ;  charge  ;  burden.  Obs. 
2.  Something  burdensome  to  the  spirit;  trouble;  hence, 
anxious  condition  of  mind  ;  anxiety  ;  auxious  or  corroding 
care  ;  solicitude  ;  worry.  Archaic. 

II is  heavy  head,  devoid  of  careful  cark.  Spenser. 

Fling  cark  and  care  askde.  Motherwell. 

3  Care;  pains;  heed.  Obs. 

cark,  v.  t. ;  carked  (karkt) ;  cark'ing.  [OF.  carquier ,  dial, 
form  of  F.  charger ,  OF.  chargier.~\  1.  To  load ;  burden.  Obs. 
2.  To  burden  as  anxiety  does ;  to  vex  ;  worry;  trouble; 
to  make  by  anxious  care  or  worry.  Obs.  or  Archaic. 

Nor  can  a  man,  independently  ...  of  God’s  blessing,  care  and 
cark  himself  one  penny  richer.  South. 

cark,  v.  i.  1.  To  be  careful,  anxious,  solicitous,  or  trou¬ 
bled  in  mind  ;  to  labor  anxiously.  Obs.  or  Archaic. 

2.  To  take  care  or  thought ;  to  be  concerned.  Obs. 
cark'ing,  p.  a.  Burdening;  distressing;  worrying;  perplex¬ 
ing  ;  corroding ;  as,  corking  cares  ;  also,  of  persons,  fret¬ 
ting ;  anxious.  Archaic.  —  cark'ing-ly,  adv. 

Carl  ( karl),  n.  [Icel.  karl  a  male,  a  man  ;  akin  to  AS.  ceorly 
OHG.  choral,  G.  kerl  fellow.  See  churl.]  1.  In  early 
times,  a  man  of  the  peasantry  or  common  people,  ranking 
below  the  thegn  ;  a  rustic  or  husbandman  ;  a  villein  ;  in  later 
times,  a  bondman.  Cf.  churl.  Obs.,  Archaic ,  or  Hist. 

The  miller  was  a  stout  carl.  Chaucer 

2.  A  base  or  low-bred  fellow;  a  churl  or  boor;  —  hence 
used  as  a  term  of  contempt.  Scot,  or  Archaic. 

3.  A  niggardly  man  ;  a  pinch  penny.  Obs.  or  Scot. 

4-  Short  for  carl  hemp. 

car'let  (kar'ist;  -lit;  7),  n.  [F.  carrelet ,  dim.  of  carreau,  OF. 
carrel.  Cf.  quarrel  an  arrow.]  A  three-square  single¬ 
cut  file,  used  by  comb  makers, 
carl  hemp.  The  female  hemp  plant,  larger  and  coarser 
than  the  male,  orig.  supposed  to  be  the  male, 
car'lin,  car'line  (kar'lfn  ;  -lin),  n.  [F.  carlin ,  fr.  It. 
carlino.']  A  small  silver  coin  first  struck  by  Charles  (Carlo) 
of  Anjou,  king  of  Naples  and  Sicily,  orig.  equivalent  to 
about  fourpence.  _ 

Car-li'na  (kar-li'nd),  n.  [NL.  See  carline  thistle.]  Bot. 
A  genus  of  asteraceous  thistlelike  plants  of  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean  region,  differing  from  the  true  thistles  in  having 
scarious  or  colored  involucral  scales.  They  are  sometimes 
cultivated  in  gardens.  Also  [/.  c.],  a  plant  of  this  genus, 
carl'ine  (kar'ITn  ;  Scot.  usuully  kSr'len),  n.  [Icel.  kerling , 
fr.  karl  male.]  A  woman,  esp.  an  old  one;  —  often  used 
contemptuously  or  disparagingly,  as  of  a  witch .  Chiefly  Scot. 
car'line  this  tie  (kar'ITn).  [F.  carline.  It.,  Sp.,  &  Pg.  car- 
lina.  Said  to  be  so  called  from  the  Emperor  Charlemagne, 
whose  army  is  reputed  to  have  used  it  as  a  remedy  for 
pestilence. J  Any  plant  of  the  genus  Caiiina  ;  esp.,  C.  acau- 
lis,  the  root  of  which  was  formerly  valued  as  a  medicine, 
and  C.  vulgaris ,  used  as  a  weatherglass  on  account  of  its 
hygroscopic  involucral  scales.  See  Carlina. 

Carling  (kar'ITng),  n.  [Cf.  Icel.  kerling,  F.  cailivgue,  Sp., 
Pg.,  &  It.  carlinga.']  Naut.  One  of  the  short  timbers  run¬ 
ning  lengthwise  of  a  ship,  from  one  transverse  deck  beam 
to  another,  forming  part  of  the  framework  by  which  the 
deck  is  supported  ;  —  usually  in  pi. 

Car'lism  (kar'ITz’m),  n.  Adherence  to  Don  Carlos  of  Spain 
or  his  successors,  or  formerly  to  Charles  X.  of  France  ; 
Carlist  principles,  plans,  or  claims. 

Carlist  (-list),  71.  1.  Fr.  Hist.  A  partisan  of  Charles  X., 

King  of  France  from  1824-30,  and  of  his  family,  the  elder 
line  of  the  Bourbons  }  —  afterward  called  a  Legitimist. 

2.  Sp.  Hist.  A  supporter  of  the  claims  to  the  throne  of  Don 
Carlos  (1788-1855)  or  his  successors.  The  first  Don  Carlos 
was  the  second  son  of  Charles  IV.  and  brother  of  Ferdi¬ 
nand  VII.,  and  in  1833.  on  the  death  of  the  latter,  who  had 
no  male  child,  would  have  become  king  according  to  the 
Salic  law  had  not  Ferdinand  during  his  reign  abolished  the 
law,  so  that  he  was  succeeded  by  his  daughter,  Isabella  II. 
carToad'  (kar'lod'),  n.  A  load  that  fills  a  car. 
car'lock  (kar'lok),  n.  [Russ.  karluk.~\  A  sort  of  Russian 
isinglass,  made  from  the  air  bladder  of  the  sturgeon,  and 
used  in  clarifying  wine. 


car'i-op'aia  Var.  of  caryop- 

ca  ri-oa'l-ty  (k  a'r  I  -  5  s  'I  - 1 T  ; 
kftr'I-),  w.  Med.  Caries. 

Ca'ri -oth  (ka'rl-Bth).  D.  Bib. 
ca'ri-ous-neaa.  w.  See -ness. 
Ca-ria'aa  (ka-rls'd),  n.  [NL.] 
Bot.  Syn.  of  Carandas. 
car'itch.  Var.  of  carritch. 
cariune.  f  carrion. 
cark  (kark),  a.  Stiff.  Dial.  Eng. 
cark-.  For  various  forms  in 
cark-,  see  those  in  (’arc-. 
car'ka-net  4*  carcanet. 
carkasse.  carkeia.  f  carcass. 
car'ket,  u.  Carcanet.  Obs.  or  R. 
cark'ful.  a.  [From  cark,  n.] 
Full  of  care.  Obs. 
car'kled  (kar'k’ld),  a.  Some¬ 
what  cark  or  stiff  ;  stiffened. 
Dial.  Eng.  “  Before  their 
cackled  edges  bent  more  than 
a  driven  saw."  R.D.  Blackmore. 
cark'net.  +  carcanet. 
carl,  v.  f.  To  act  like  a  carl  ;  to 
snarl.  Obs. or  Dial.  Eng.  Burton. 


car'la-cue.  Var.  of  curlicue. 
car'lage.  4*  carlish. 
carle.  Var.  of  carl;  caurale. 
carl'ie.  A  little  carl,  or  man. 
Scot.  [woman.  I 

car'lin.  Var.  of  carune,  a] 
car-li'na  oil  (kar-lT'na).  See 
oil,  Table  1.  [carlino. I 

car'line  (kar'ITn).  Var.  of| 
car'ling.  Var.  of  carline,  a 
woman.  [guin.  06s.  1 

car'ling.  n.  Probably,  a  pen-| 
car'ling,  n.  [care  +  -liny;  — 
because  eaten  on  Care  Sunday.] 
Parched  peas  used  as  a  Lenten 
food  ;  —  used,  except  adjective- 
ly,  only  in  the  pi.  Dial.  Eng. 
Hence.  Carling  Sunday,  the 
fifth  Sunday  in  Lent.  Dial.  Eng. 
carl'iah,  a.  Of  or  pert,  to  a  carl 
or  carls  ;  churlish ;  rude  ;  coarse. 
—  carl'ish-nesB.  n. 

Carlisle  table,  or,  in  full,  Car¬ 
lisle  mortality  table  (kar-lll'). 
See  MORTALITY  TABLE. 

c&r'lock.  Var.  of  charlock. 


t7od,  fo~ot ;  out,  oil ;  chair  ;  go  ;  sing,  iijk  ;  then,  thin;  nature,  verdure  (250) ;  K  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144) ;  boN  ;  yet ;  zli  =  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Guide. 
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Oar  lo-vin'gi  an  (kiir'16-vYn'jY-an),  a.  [F.  Carlovingien, 
irregularly  formed.  See  Carolingian.]  Carolingian. 

Car  lu-do  vt'ca  (kar'lu-do-vi'kd),  n.  [NL.,  after  Carlos 
IV.  of  Spain,  and  liis  consort  Maria  Luisa  (NL.  Ludovico).] 
Bot.  A  rather  large  genus  of  tropical  American  cycl&ntha- 
ceous  plants  consisting  of  simple-stemmed  erect  or  climb¬ 
ing  shrubs  of  palmlike  aspect,  differing  from  the  palms  in 
their  tetramerous  flowers  and  many-seeded  fruit.  Pan¬ 
ama  hats  are  made  from  the  leaves  of  C.  palmata. 
Car-lyl'ism  lkiir-lil'iz’m),  n.  1.  The  characteristic  teach¬ 
ings,  ideas,  or  opinions  of  Thomas  Carlyle,  who  arraigned 
modern  society,  opposing  liberalism,  democratic  govern¬ 
ment,  the  conclusions  of  contemporary  economics,  etc., 
and  inculcated  the  doctrine  of  salvation  through  the  hero, 
the  need  of  strong  rulers  and  leaders  being  emphasized. 

2.  The  literary  style,  or  a  literary  mannerism,  of  Carlyle, 
whose  writings  are  characterized  by  irregular  sentences, 
copious  diction,  abundance  of  metaphors  and  allusions,  use 
of  words  in  forced  constructions  or  meanings,  uncouth 
neologisms,  and  the  use  of  Germanisms.  So  also  Car-lyl'- 
e-an  (-e-dn),  -e-ian  (-e-ydn),  -i-an  (-T-dn),  a.  <t*  n.,  Car- 
lyl  ese'  (-ez';-es'),  Car  lyl  esaue7  (-esk'),  a.,  etc. 

H  car  ma  gnole'  (kar'ma'nyol'),  n.  [F.]  1.  Costume.  Orig., 
a  kind  of  jacket  with  short  skirts,  a  large  collar,  and  sev¬ 
eral  rows  of  metal  buttons,  worn  in  the  south  of  France. 
It  was  brought  to  Paris  in  1792  and  was  adopted  by  the 
ardent  revolutionists.  To  it  were  added  large  black  woolen 
trousers,  a  waistcoat  of  scarlet  or  of  blue,  white,  and  red, 
and  a  rea  cap,  the  name  being  extended  to  this  costume. 

2.  A  popular  or  Red  Republican  song  and  dance,  of  the 
time  of  the  first  French  Revolution.  Each  stanza  ended 
with  the  refrain  : 

Hansons  la  Carmagnole,  — Vive  le  son,  vive  le  son,  — 

Dansons  la  Carmagnole  —  Vive  le  Bon  du  canon  ! 

3.  A  French  Revolutionary  soldier. 

4.  A  bombastic  report  from  the  French  revolutionary 
armies  ;  the  bombastic  style  of  these  and  similar  reports. 

car'man  (kiir'man),  n.  ;  pi.  -MEN  (-men).  A  man  employed 
to  drive,  or  to  convey  goods  in,  a  car  or  cart ;  a  carter. 
Car'mel  ite  (kar'mel-It),  a.  Of  or  pert,  to  the  Carmelites. 
Car'mel  ite,  n.  1.  Bib.  An  inhabitant  of  Carmel  (in  Judah). 

2.  R.C.  Ch.  a  A  friar  of  a  mendicant  order 
(the  Order  of  Our  Lady  of  Mount  Carmel) 
established  on  Mount  Carmel,  in  Syria,  in 
the  12th  century;  a  White  Friar.  The  first 
definite  rule  of  the  order  (which  was  given 
to  it  by  Albert,  Patriarch  of  Jerusalem)  re¬ 
quired  absolute  poverty,  abstinence  from 
meat,  a  hermit  life,  and  recommended  man¬ 
ual  labor  and  silence.  In  Europe  the  rigid¬ 
ity  of  the  rule  of  the  order  Was  mitigated  by 
Innocent  IV.,  the  order  being  placed  by  him 
among  the  mendicant  orders,  and  by  Eu- 
genius  IV.  in  1431.  Some  communities  ad¬ 
hered  to  the  stricter  rule,  and  the  members 
were  called  Observant ines ;  the  less  strict 
Conventuals.  In  the  16th  century  St.  Theresa 
instituted  reforms  among  those  observing 
the  mitigated  rule  and  thus  became  the 

founder  of  the  discalced,  or  barefooted,  Carmelite  nuns  and 
friars,  who  are  distinguished  from  the  calced,  or  shod, 
Carmelites.  The  habit  of  the  order,  originally  striped, 
was  soon  changed  to  the  well-known  brown  one  with  a 
white  cloak  and  scapular,  which  gave  the  name  of  White 
Friars  to  its  members,  b  [Cf.  F.  cai'mSlite.]  A  nun  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  same  order.  Carmelite  nuns  were  instituted  in 
the  15th  century. 

3.  [ l .  c.]  An  old  variety  of  pear.  Obs. 

4.  [/.  c .]  A  fine  woolen  fabric. 

Gar'men  (kar'mSn),  n.  The  heroine  of  a  romance  (1845)  of 
the  same  name  by  Prosper  M£rim<§e  and  of  a  famous  grand 
opera  composed  by  Georges  Bizet,  the  libretto  of  which,  by 
Haldvy  and  Meilhac,  is  founded  upon  the  novel.  She  is  a 
brilliant,  seductive,  and  fickle  Spanish  gypsy  girl,  em¬ 
ployed  as  a  cigarette  maker,  who  is  stabbed  to  the  heart 
oy  her  lover  Jose. 

Car  men'ta  (kar-mSn'td),  Car-men'tis  (-tTs),  n.  [L.] 
Rom.  Myth.  A  water  or  spring  goddess,  who  was  also 
guardian  of  women  in  childbirth.  In  this  function  she  was 
invoked  as  Prorsa  or  as  Postverta.  according  as  the  child  was 
born  lacing  forward  or  hack  ;  hence,  later  conceived  as  two  god¬ 
desses,  the  Car-men'tes  (kiir-m?n'tez).  She  was  also  a  goddess 
of  prophecy,  and,  with  the  poets,  mother  of  Evnnder,  whom  she 
accompanied  from  Arcadia  to  Latium.  Her  feast,  Car'men- 
ta'li-a  ( kar'm^n-ta'lY-d),  occurred  Jan.  11  and  15. 
car  mile.  Railroads.  A  mile  traveled  by  a  single  car, 
taken  as  a  unit  of  computation,  as  in  computing  the  aver¬ 
age  travel  of  each  car  of  a  system  during  a  given  period, 
car  mileage  Railroads,  a  Car  miles  collectively,  b  The 
amount  paid  by  one  road  for  the  use  of  cars  of  another  road. 
car'ml-naPed  (kar'mY-nat'Sd),  a.  Of,  relating  to,  or  mixed 
with,  carmine  ;  as,  carminated  lake, 
car-min'a-tive  (kar-mYn'a-tYv ;  kar'mY-na-tYv ;  277),  a. 
.  [F.  carminatif ,  fr.  L.  carminarc  to  card,  hence  to  cleanse, 

fr.  cannen  a  card  for  wool.]  Expelling  wind  from  the  ali¬ 
mentary  canal ;  relieving  colic,  griping,  or  flatulence.  —  n. 
A  carminative  agent. 

car'mine  (kar'mYn  ;  -min ;  277),  n.  [F.  carmin  (cf.  Sp. 
carmin ,  It.  carminio ),  akin  to  LL.  carmesinus  purple. 
See  crimson.]  1  a  The  coloring  matter  of  cochineal, 
consisting  essentially  of  carminic  acid  ;  also,  a  lake  pre¬ 
pared  from  the  same,  as  by  the  addition  of  alum.  Carmine 
possesses  a  rich  red,  crimson,  or  purplish  red  color  and  is 
much  used  as  a  stain  in  microscopic  work ;  but  it  fades 
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rapidly  and  is  therefore  undesirable  as  a  pigment,  b  Any 
of  several  other  coloring  matters  ;  asf  indigo  carmine. 

2.  The  color  of  carmine  ;  a  rich  red  or  crimson  with  a 
shade  of  purple. 

carmine  of  indigo.  =  INDIGO  carmine.  _  ... 

carmine  red  A  coloring  matter  obtained  by  boiling  car¬ 
minic  acid  with  dilute  mineral  acid.  . 

car  minlc  (kar-mYn'Yk),  a.  Of  or  pert,  to,  or  derived  from, 
carmine. —  carminic  acid,  Cheat.,  the  essential  coloring  mat¬ 
ter  of  cochineal,  extracted  as  a  purplish  red,  amorphous 
substance,  CooH>>Oi3  (?),  and  found  also  in  other  insects 
and  in  plantsritls  a  glucoside  and  appears  to  beau  mdene 
derivative.  ,  . 

carriage  (kar'naj),  7t.  [F.  carnage  (cf.  It.  carnaggto,  also 
OF.  carnage ,  chantage ,  flesh,  meat),  LL.  carnaticum  flesh 
of  animals,  fr.  L.  caro,  carnts ,  flesh.  See  carnal.] 

1.  Flesh  of  slain  animals  or  men  ;  a  collection  of  carcasses. 
A  multitude  of  dogs  came  to  feast  on  the  carnage •  J/acautoy. 

2.  Great  destruction  of  life,  as  in  battle  ;  great  bloodshed; 

slaughter  ;  butchery  ;  massacre.  ,  _ 

The  more  fearful  carnage  of  the  Bloody  Circuit.  Macaulay. 
Syn.  — See  massacre.  . 

car'nal  (kar'ndl),  a.  [L.  carnatU ,  fr.  caro,  car  ms,  flesh  ; 
akin  to  Gr.  Kpea 9,  Skr.  kravya :  cf.  F.  charnel ,  OF.  also 
carnel.  Cf.  charnel.]  1.  Fleshly  ;  bodily  ;  as,  carnal  in¬ 
terment  ;  the  carnal  mother  of  Christ.  Obs.  or  R. 

2.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  body  as  the  seat  of  the  appetites  ; 
animal ;  fleshly  ;  sensual ;  hence,  material  ;  temporal ; 
secular ;  worldly  ;  — opposed  to  spiritual. 

For  ye  are  yet  carnal. 

Not  Blink  in  carnal  pleasure. 

Carnal  deaireB  after  miracles. 

3.  Flesh-devouring;  bloodthirsty.  Obs. 

This  carnal  cur 

Preys  on  the  issue  of  his  mother’s  body, 
carnal  knowledge,  sexual  intercourse. 

car-nal'i-ty  (kar-nill'Y-tY),  n.  ;  pi.  -ties  (-tYz).  [L.  carna- 

litas.]  State  or  quality  of  being  flesh;  fleshliness  ;  flesh¬ 
iness  ;  fleshly  lust,  or  the  indulgence  of  lust ;  sensuality ; 
unspiritual  state ;  worldliness  ;  concretely,  a  carnal  action, 
thing,  etc.  ;  specif.,  sexual  intercourse. 

Because  of  the  carnality  of  their  hearts.  Tillotson. 
car'nal-ize  (kar'nal-iz),  v.  t. ;  car'nal-ized  (-Izd) ;  car'- 
nal-iz'ing  (-Iz'Yng).  To  make  carnal ;  to  sensualize. 

A  sensual  and  carnalized  spirit.  John  Scott. 
car'nal-llte  (kar'nal-It),  n.  [After  von  Carnally  a  Prus¬ 
sian.]  Min.  A  hydrous  chloride  of  potassium  and  mag¬ 
nesium,  KMgClg’GHoO,  sometimes  found  associated  with 
deposits  of  rock  salt  and  occurring  commonly  as  white  or 
reddish  deliquescent  masses.  H.,  I.  Sp.  gr.,  1.6.  It  is 
valuable  as  a  source  of  potassium.  * 
car'nal  ly,  adv.  In  the  flesh  ;  bodily  ;  corporeally  ;  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  flesh,  to  the  world,  or  to  human  nature  ;  in 
a  manner  to  gratify  animal  appetites  or  lusts  ;  sensually. 

For  to  be  carnally  minded  is  death  ;  but  to  be  spiritually 
minded  is  life  and  peace.  Rom.  viii.  6. 

car'nal-mind  ed,  a.  Having  a  carnal  mind  ;  worldly- 
minded  ;  unspiritual.  —  car'nal-mlnd'ed-ness,  n. 
car  nas'si-al  (kar-mts'Y-al),  a.  [F.  carnassier  carnivorous, 
fr.  L.  caro,  camis ,  flesh.]  Zool.  Pertaining  to  or  desig¬ 
nating  certain  teeth  which  in  most  carnivorous  mammals 
are  larger  and  longer  than  the  adjacent  teeth  ;  sectorial. 
They  are  the  last  pair  of  premolars  of  the  upper  jaw  and 
the  first  pair  of  true  molars  of  the  lower  jaw.  —  n.  A  car- 
nassial  tooth. 

car-na'tion  (kar-na'sliSn),  n.  [F.  carnation  the  flesh  tints 
in  a  painting,  It.  carnagione ,  fr.  L.  camaiio  fleshiness,  fr. 
caro,  cai'n is,  flesh.  See  carnal.]  1.  a  A  natural  color  of 
human  flesh  or  skin ;  flesh  color.  Obs.  b  A  light  rosy 
pink,  or  often  a  deeper  crimson  color  ;  a  shade  of  red. 

Her  complexion  of  the  most  delicate  carnation.  Ld.  Lytton. 

2.  pi.  Paint.  Those  parts  of  a  picture  in  which  the  human 
body  or  part  of  it  is  represented  in  full  color ;  a  flesh  tint. 

3.  A  variety  of  cherry. 

4.  Any  of  the  numerous  cultivated,  usually  double-flow¬ 
ered,  varieties  of  the  clove  pink  ( Dianthus  caryophyllus). 
The  carnation  has  been  in  cultivation  over  2,000  years,  and 
the  flowers,  originally  flesh -colored,  early  developed  vari¬ 
ations.  They  are  now  usually  divided  iiito  four  classes, 
seifs,  J lakes ,  bizarres ,  and  picotees.  the  last  constituting 
a  distinct  race.  The  flowers  exhibit  many  shades  of  red 
and  yellow,  and  pure  white.  See  pink,  Dianthus. 

5-  See  Spanish  carnation. 

car  na'tioned  (-shund),  a.  Having  a  flesh  color  ;  also,  made 
red,  or  ruddy. 

carnation  grass.  Any  species  of  Carer  or  sedge  having 
leaves  resembling  those  of  the  carnation,  as  C.  panicea, 
C.  hirta,  and  C.  glauca. 

car-nau'ba  (kar-nou'bd),  n.  [Pg..  prob.  fr.  native  name.] 
The  Brazilian  wax  palm.  It  yields  carnauba  wax,  which 
is  brittle  and  yellowish  in  color,  and  is  extensively  used  in 
the  manufacture  of  candles.  See  wax  palm. 
car-nel'ian  (kar-nel'yan),  n.  [For  cornelian  ;  influenced 
by  L.  carneus  fleshy,  because  of  its  flesh-red  color.  See 
cornelian.]  Min.  A  variety  of  chalcedony,  of  a  clear, 
deep  red,  flesh-red,  or  reddish  white  color.  It  is  moderate¬ 
ly  hard,  capable  of  a  good  polish,  and  is  often  used  for  seals. 
car'ne-OUS  (kar'ne-as),  a.  [L.  carneus,  from  caro,  carnis, 
flesh.]  Consisting  of,  or  like,  flesh, 
car'nic  (kar'nYk), a.  [L .  caro,  carnis,  flesh.]  Of  or  per¬ 
taining  to  flesh  ;  specif.,  Physiol.  Chem.,  pertaining  to  or 
designating  a  hygroscopic  monobasic  acid,  C10Hl5Oi;;N3,  ob¬ 
tained  as  a  cleavage  product  from  the  pliosphocarnic  acid  of 
muscle  tissue,  and  said  to  be  identical  with  antipeptone. 


I!  car'ni  fex  (kar'nY-fSks),  n.  [L.,  fr.  caro,  carnis,  flesh  -f 
facere  to  make.]  1-  The  public  executioner  in  ancient 
Rome  ;  hence,  an  executioner  or  hangman. 

2.  A  butcher.  Obs. 

car  ni-li  ca'tion  (kiir'iiY-fY-ka'shwn),  n.  [Cf.  F.  carnijica- 
tion .]  1.  Med.  Act  or  process  of  turning  to  flesh,  or  to  a 

substance  resembling  flesh,  —  a  morbid  condition  occur¬ 
ring  in  the  tissues  of  certain  organs,  as  the  lungs. 

2.  R.  C.  Theol.  Conversion  into  flesh ;  — applied  to  the 
transubstantiation  in  the  Eucharist. 

car'ni  fy  (kiir'nY-fl),  v.  i.  it*  t .;  -fied  (-fid) ;  -fy'ing  (-fPYng). 
[LL.  camijicare,  fr.  L.  caro,  carnis,  flesh  -f facere  to  make  : 
cf.  F.  carnifier.]  To  form,  or  turn  into,  flesh  ;  to  become 
like  flesh.  Sir  M .  Hale. 

car'nine  (kar'nYn  ;  -nen;  184),  n.  Also  -nin.  [L.  caro , 
carnis,  flesh.]  Chem.  A  crystalline  compound,  C7H80;{N4, 
found  in  muscle  plasma  (and  hence  in  meat  extracts),  in 
beet  juice,  etc.  It  is  a  dimethyl  derivative  of  uric  acid, 
car'ni- val  (kiir'nY-val),  n.  [It.  earner  ale,  prob.  for  older 
camelevale,  prop.,  the  putting  away  of  meat;  fr.  L.  caro , 
carnis,  flesh  -f-  levare  to  take  away,  lift  up.  See  carnal, 
lever,  «.]  1.  The  season  or  festival  of  merrymaking  and 

revelry  before  Lent,  observed  esp.  in  Italy  and  other  Ro¬ 
man  Catholic  countries,  and  originally  extending  from  the 
feast  of  the  Epiphany  to  Ash  Wednesday,  but  now  usually 
confined  to  a  few  (three  or  four)  days  just  before  Lent ; 
Shrovetide.  Cf.  Mardi  gras. 

The  carnival  at  Venice  is  everywhere  talked  of.  Addison. 
2.  Any  merrymaking,  feasting,  or  masquerading,  esp.  when 
indecorous  ;  a  time  of  riotous  excess.  Tennyson. 

carnival  lace.  A  kind  of  reticella  lace,  often  containing 
the  initials  of  the  person  for  whom  it  was  made,  popular 
in  France,  Italy,  and  Spain  in  the  Kith  century. 

Car  nlv'o-ra  (kar-nYv'o-rd),  71.  pi.  [NL.,  neut.  pi.  fr.  L. 
camivorus.  See  carnivorous.]  Zool.  An  order  of  mam¬ 
mals,  most  of  which  are 
largely  or  entirely  carnivo¬ 
rous  in  habits,  including  the 
dogs,  cats,  bears,  seals,  etc. 

Their  teeth  are  modified  for 

a  carnivorous  diet.  The  1  ^  _  . 

canines  are  large  and  long,  a  U  -k- 

to  penetrate  and  hold  theii  l  v  .  ^ /1 
prey  ;  the  incisors  are  small 
and  sharp-edged ;  and  the 

molars  are  often  thick  and  Carnivora.  Skull  ol  Wolf, 
strong  for  breaking  bones. 

They  have  at  least  four  toes,  usually  provided  with  strong 
claws;  the  clavicles  are  rudimentary  or  wanting;  the 
stomach  is  simple  ;  the  placenta  is  zonary  and  deciduate. 
The  brain  is  well  developed,  often  having  deep  convolu¬ 
tions.  The  order  is  divided  into  two  suborders,  Fissipedia 
and  Pinnipedia,  and  is  found  in  all  parts  of  the  world, 
though  perhaps  introduced  into  Australia  by  man. 
car'ni-vore  (kar'nY-vor),  n.  [Cf.  F.  carnivore.]  Zool.  A 
carnivorous  animal,  esp.  one  of  the  Carnivora, 
car  niv'o  rous  (kar-nYv'o-riis),  a.  [L.  carnirorus ;  caro, 
carnis,  flesh  vorai'c  to  devour.]  1.  Eating  flesh  ;  prey¬ 
ing  or  feeding  on  other  animals;  —  in  this  broader  sense 
opposed  to  herbivorous. 

2.  Zool.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  order  Carnivora. 

3.  Bot.  Subsisting  on  proteids  obtained  from  decaying 
flesh,  chiefly  of  entrapped  iusects  ;  —  applied  to  plants  like 
the  sundew  and  pitcher  plant.  See  insectivorous. 

—  car-niv'o  rous  ly,  adt  .  —  car  niv'o  rous  ness,  n. 
car'nose  (kar'nos  ;  kar-nos'),  a.  [L.  carnosus,  fr.  care. 
carnis,  flesh.]  1.  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  like,  flesh;  fleshy. 

A  distinct  ramose  muscle.  Ray. 

2.  Bot.  Of  a  fleshy  consistence;  —  applied  to  succulent 
leaves,  stems,  etc. 

car  nos'i  ty  (kar-n5s'Y-tY),  n.;  pi.  -ties  (-tYz).  [Cf.  F. 
carnosite.]  1.  Quality  or  state  of  being  fleshy.  Holland. 
2  Fleshy  substance  or  growth;  specif.,  Med.,  an  abnormal 
fleshy  excrescence. 

[Consciences]  overgrown  with  bo  hard  a  camosity.  Spelman. 
car'no-tite  (kar'no-tit),  71.  [After  Carnot,  inspector  gen¬ 
eral  of  mines  in  France.]  Mi7i.  A  hydrous  vanadate  of 
uranium,  potassium,  and  other  elements,  occurring  as  a 
powder  or  in  loosely  coherent  masses  of  a  canary -yellow 
color  at  various  points  in  western  Colorado.  It  is  strongly 
radio-active  and  has  been  used  as  a  source  of  radium. 

Car  not’s'  cy'cle  (kar'iioz').  [After  N.  L.  S .Carnot,  French 
physicist.]  Thermodynamics.  An  ideal  heat-engine  cycle 
in  which  the  working  fluid  goes  through  the  following 
four  successive  operations  :  (1)  Isothermal  expansion  to  a 
desired  point ;  (2)  adiabatic  expansion  to  a  desired  point ; 
(3)  isothermal  compression  to  such  a  point  that  (4]  adia¬ 
batic  compression  brings  it  back  to  its  initial  state. 
Carnot’s  function.  Thei'modynamics.  A  relation  between 
the  amount  of  heat  given  off  by  a  source  of  heat  and  the 
work  which  can  be  done  by  it.  It  is  equal  to  a  constant 
divided  by  the  absolute  temperature  of  tne  source  of  heat. 
Carnot’s  principle  or  theorem  Thermodyna7tiics.  The 
principle,  announced  by  N.  L.  S.  Carnot  in  1824,  that  an 
engine  working  in  a  reversible  cycle  is  at  least  as  efficient 
as  any  other  engine  working  between  the  same  limits  of 
temperature. 

car'Ob  (kSr'tfb),  n.  [Cf.  F.  caroube  fruit  of  the  carob  tree, 
Sp.  garrobo,  al-garrobo,  carob  tree,  fr.  Ar.  kharrubah,  Per. 
kharnub.  Cf.  algaroba.]  a  A  capsalpiniaceous  tree  of 
the  Mediterranean  region  ( Ceratonia  siliqua)  having  ever¬ 
green  pinnate  leaves,  and  apetalous  flowers  in  small  red 
racemes ;  —  called  also  carob  tree.  b  One  of  the  long 


car'lok.  f  CHARLOCK. 

Car'io  Khan'  (kar'lo  kiin'). 
Charles  James  Fox  (1749-1806); 
—  alluding  to  his  introduction 
of  an  India  bill  in  Parliament, 
carl'ot,  n.  [From  carl.1  A 
churl;  a  boor.  Ohs.  V  R.  Snak. 
carls,  n.}d.  Carlings.  Dial.  Eng. 
Carla'bad.  Carlsbad  decrees,  etc. 
See  Karlsbad. 

Carl  Sunday.  =  Carling  Sun¬ 
day.  Dial.  Eng. 
car-mal'um  (kar-m&l'«m),  n. 
[carminic  -+-  alum.]  Micros.  A 
stain  composed  of  carminic 
acid,  alum,  and  water, 
car'man.  n.  [Icel.  karma&r, 
karlma&r.]  A  man.  Obs. 
Car-ma'ni-ana  (kar-ma'r.Y-dfnz), 
«.  pi.  Bib.  An  ancient  race 
robablv  dwelling  north  of  the 
•ersian'Gulf. 

carmasal.  caramoursal. 

Car-ma^thl-an.  Var.  of  Kar- 

MATHIAN. 


Car'me(kar'me).  Bib. 
carme  (kiirm),  n.  8f  a.  [F.]  Car¬ 
melite.  Obs. 

Car'mel  (kar'mfl).  Bib. 
car'mele.  n.  [Gael,  cairmeal. 
The  heath  pea.  Scot.  [Obs. 
Car'mel-in.  a.  Sr  n.  Carmelite.. 
Car'mel-it  ess  (-It  Ts).  n.  1.  Bib 
A  woman  native  of  Carmel  in 
Judah. 

2.  A  Carmelite  nun.  [Zb‘5.1 
Car-me'lus  (kar-me'bls).  D.  \ 
Car  men-ta'li-a  (kiir  mcn-ta'- 
lT-d),  n.  jd.  [T,.]  SeeCARMENTA. 
Car'mi  (kiir'mT).  Bib. 
car'mi-nate  (kiir'ml-nat),  r.  t. 
[See  carminative  ]  To  expel 
(wind)  from  the  alimentarv 
canal.  Obs.  or  R.  [Ref.  Sp. I 
car-min'a^tiv.  Carminative.  | 
car'min-ite,  n.  Min.  A  carmine- 
red  arsenate  of  lead  and  iron. 
Car'mites  (kar'mTts).  Bib. 
carmoesalo.  +  caramoussal. 
car-moi'sin  (Kar-moi'sTn).  n 
[F.  cramoisi crimson.  See  crim¬ 


son.]  Fast  red  C.  See  dye. 

car'mot  (kar'mbt),  n.  Al¬ 
chemy.  The  supposed  substance 
of  the  philosopher’s  stone, 
car  mou-sal'.  ^  caramousral. 
car'my-lie,  n.  =  carmele. 
earn.  Var.  of  cairn. 
car'na-dine.  ».  [Cf.  incarna¬ 
dine.  carnation.]  Red  or  car¬ 
nation  color,  or  a  fabric  of  that 
color.  Obs.  '  [-ED.I 

car'naged  (kiir'n?tjd),  a._  Seel 
car/na-nu'ba  (kiir'nd-oo'bd). 
Var.  of  CARNAUBA. 

Car'na-im  (kar'nft-Ym  ;  kiir- 
na'tm).  Bib.  [cardinal.) 

car'nal.  n.  Punning  corrupt,  of  | 
car'nal,  n.  [Cf.  F.  corveille. j 
A  crow.  Ohs.  [Rare.  I 

car'nal-ism  (-Yz’m),  n.  See-i*M.| 
car'nal-ist.  n.  One  who  is  car¬ 
nal  ;  a  sensual  person.  Obs. 
car'nal-ness. //.  See-NF.ss. 
Car-na'ri-a  (kar-na'rY-a).  n.  pi. 
[NL.,  fr.  I*,  camarius  pertain¬ 
ing  to  flesh.]  Zool.  In  old  clas¬ 


sifications,  an  order  of  mammals 
including  the  Carnivora,  Insee- 
tivora,  Chiroptera,  and  carniv¬ 
orous  marsupials, 
car'na-ry  (kiir'tui-rY),  n.  [LL. 
carnarium,  fr.  L.  caro.  carnis, 
flpsh .  |  A  charnel.  Obs. 
car'nate  (kar'iiftt),  a.  Incar¬ 
nate  (which  see);  — an  errone¬ 
ous  nonce  word.  Richardson. 
car-na'tion,  n.  I  OF.  carnacion.] 
Incarnation.  Ohs.  [nation.  I 
carnation  gilliflower.  The  car- 1 
car-na'tion-ist,  //.  A  specialist 
in  the  cultivation  of  carnations. 
Car-ne'a.orCar-nei'a(kiir-ne'd; 
-nl'a),  n.  pi.  [Gr.  Kapueia.] 
Or.  Relig.  A  Dorian  festival  in 
honor  of  Apollo,  celebrated  for 
nine  days  in  August.  It  was 
one  of  tne  greater  national  fes¬ 
tivals  of  the  Spartans, 
car'nel.  ^  kernel. 
car'nell.  carnal. 
car'ne-ol.  ».  [Cf.  G.  kameol .] 


Min.  Cornelian.  Obs. 
carnevale.  +  carnival. 
car'ney.  Var.  of  carny. 
car'ney  (kar'nYL  n.  [Cf.  \j. 
ca mens  fleshy.]  Far.  A  disease 
of  the  horse  in  which  the  mouth 
is  so  furred  that  the  animal  can¬ 
not  eat. 

car'ni-cle  f  chronicle. 
car-nif'er-ous  ( kar-nl f'f r-us),  a. 
[L.  caro,  camis,  flesh  -h  -fer- 
011s .]  Flesh-hearing.  Rare. 
ca^ni-fer'rin  (kar'nY-f  r'Yn), 
n.  [L.  caro,  carnis,  flesh  +fer- 
rum  iron  !  Physiol.  Chem.  A 
precipitated  substance  consist¬ 
ing  of,  or  containing,  phospho- 
carnic  acid  combined  with  iron, 
car'ni  fi'cial  (-fYsh'aD,  a.  Of 
or  pert,  toacarnifex;  butcherly. 
Car  ni-o'lan  (kiirnY-o'lan),  a. 
Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Austrian 
province  of  Carniola.  —  Carnio- 
lan  bee.  See  honeybee. 
Car'ni-on  (kar'nY-rtn).  Bib. 
car'ni-val-er,  c  ar'ni-v  al-ler 


(-vol-er). 


One  who  takes 


part  in  a  carnival.  T-esque.I 
car  ni-val-e8que'(-c8k'),  a.  See[ 
car  ni-vo-rac>i-ty  (kiir'nY-vC- 


ty  ( k  a  r'n  Y-v  5- 
rfls'T-tT),  n.  Greediness  of  appe¬ 
tite  for  flesh.  Nonce  word.  rope. 
car-niv'o-ral  (ktir-nYv'C-rtfl),  a. 
Pert,  to  the  Carnivora.  Rare. 
car-niv'o-rism  (-rYz’m),  n.  The 
eating  of  flesh. 

car'no-sine  (kar'nC5-sYn  ;  -sen  ; 
1S4).  n.  Also  -sin.  [See  car- 
nose.]  Chem.  A  crystalline 
base,  C-. II 14O3N4,  obtained  from 
meat  extracts.  [Ohs.  or  R.  I 
car'nous  (kar'niis),o.  Camose.J 
car'ny.  car'ney  (kar'nY),  v.  1. 
fr  t. ;  -nied,  -neyed  (-nYa );  -ny- 
ino, -ney-ing.  To  coax;  flatter; 
wheedle.  Dial.  Colloq.  Eng. 
Caro.  Abbr.  Caroline,  [ruche.  I 
ca-roach'  (kd-r5ch').  ^  ca-[ 

ca-ro'ba  (jcd-ro'bd),  n.  [Tupi 
caa-roba.]  A  plant  of  the  genus 
Jacaranaa,  esp.  J.  procera, 
used  as  a  remedy  for  syphilis. 


5!c,  senate,  care,  Urn,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofa ;  eve,  6vent,  find,  recent,  maker;  ice,  Ill;  old,  obey,  orb,  5dd,  s&ft,  connect;  use,  unite,  urn,  up,  circus,  menu ; 

U  Foreign  Word.  *fr  Obsolete  Variant  of.  -f  combined  with.  —  equals. 
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CARPENTER’S  SQUARE 


P°^  ain  a  sweetish  pulp  and  are 

®*®d  -  letimes  eat<  n  by  man.  The 

small  ;  were  former!  employed  as  standards  of 

weight  (cf.  carat'.  Cain  .Iso  St.  John' s-bread,  carob 

bean ,  and  locust  pod. 

ca-rocao'  {kd  roelF  5sh''  [OF .carrochty  F.  carrosse, 

fr.  It.  carro'  do,  •  a.  r.  irro,  L.  carrus.  See  car.] 
An  ol  :orm  of  luxurious  or  stately  carriage  or  coach. 
“The  representative  of  the  modern  *  carriage  ’  for  town 
use.”  Oxf.  E.  D. 

ed  carochi  s.  S,  ButU  r. 
car'ol  (kfir'ci  ,.  n  ME.  c  arol,  carol e ,  a  dance  or  round 
accompanied  by  singing,  OF.  car  ole,  fr.  caroler  to  dance, 
fr.  L.  chi  player  who  accompanied 

the  ehoi  f.  Gr.  \opa.v\^lv  to  ac¬ 
company  \vp6s  dance  \-av\eiv  to 

play  on  the  flute,  auA<k  flute.  Of  chorus.]  1.  A  round 
or  ring  den  .  ng.  Archaic. 

2.  A  son.  uiols,  but  now  usually 

one  of  joy,  exultation,  or  mirth  ;  a  lay 


it  m  as  tl> 

3.  A  song  of  praise  or  d< 

of  religious  joy,  or  the  music  o 
mas  or  Easter  arol. 

In  to 

4.  Obs.  a  a  v.i  - .  or  cii 
E.  D.  b  At 

a  window  on  the  inner  side  an 

car'ol.  r.  t . 
car'ol-ling. 
ing  singing.]  1 


of  a  bird.  Byron. 

n  .  a  popular  song  or  ballad 
f  such  a  song  ;  as,  a  Christ- 

cari.f  of  high  praise.  Keble. 
s  standing  stones.  Oxf. 

in  .  cloister,  built  against 
1  he?  ving  as  a  study. 
carolled;  car'ol-inq  or 
to  dance  with  accompany- 
I  to  lance  and  sing.  Obs. 


I  t  to  a  dance;  esp., 
Beattie. 


2.  To  sing,  originally 
to  sing  joyfully. 

T1  i  ..v  hill. 

Car'ol,  v.  t.  1.  To  piaise  or  celebrate  in  song. 

The  shepherds  at  their  festivals 

Carol  her  goodness.  Milton. 

2.  To  sing,  esp.  with  joyful  notes. 

Hovering  swans  .  .  .  carol  sounds  harmonious.  Prior. 
Car'O-lin  (k£r'o-lin),  n.  [LL.  Carolus  Charles.]  A  for¬ 
mer  German  gold  coin,  first  issued  in  1732  by  the  Elector 
Charles  Philip,  and  worth  a  little  over  a  pound  sterling,  or 
nearly  five  dollars ;  also,  a  gold  coin  of  Sweden. 
Car'O-li'na  (-ll'nd),  n.  [See  Caroline.]  The  English  col¬ 
ony  (granted  1629,  1663)  from  which  the  States  of  North 
and  South  Carolina  were  formed. 

Carolina  allspice,  the  strawberry  shrub.  — C.  ash.  the  water 
ash.  —  C.  bean,  the  lima  bean.  —  C.  beechdrops.  the  sweet 
pinesap.  —  C.  buckthorn,  a  The  yellow  buckthorn  (Rham- 
nus  caroliniana).  b  The  southern  buckthorn  ( Bumelia 
lycioides).  —  C.  cedar,  the  red  cedar.  —  C  chinaroot.  a  kind  of 
greenbrier  (Smilax bona-nox)  of  the  southern  United  States, 
having  bristly  halberd-shaped  or  fiddle-shaped  leaves.— 
C.  dove,  the  mourning  dove.  —  C.  ipecac,  the  ipecac  spurge. 
—  C.  jessamine  or  Jasmine.  See  Gelsemium.  —  C.  moonseed, 
a  menispermaceous  plant  ( Cebatha  Carolina)  of  the  south¬ 
ern  United  States,  somewhat  resembling  the 
common  moonseed.  —  C.  parrakeet  or  parro- 
quet,  a  handsome  parrakeet,  having  a  long  tail 
and  mostly  green  plumage,  but  with 
yellow  head,  red  face, and  blue 
and  yellow  on  the  wings.  It 
was  remarkable  as  being  the 
only  member  of  the  parrot 
family  whose  range  extended 
far  into  the  United  States, 
having  been  recorded  as  far 
north  as  Albany,  New  York. 

Owing  to  constant  persecu¬ 
tion  by  man,  it  is  nearly  ex¬ 
tinct.  —  C.  pine,  the  short-leaf 
pine  ( Pinus  echinata).  —  C. 
pink,  a  The  wild  pink,  b 
Pink  root.—  C.  poplar,  the  com¬ 
mon  cottonwood  ( Populusdel - 
toides).  —  C.  rail.  See  rail. — 

C.  redroot,  redroot.  —  C.  tea,  Appalachian  tea.  —  C.  vanilla, 
vanilla  leaf.  —  C.  whiting,  the  sand  whiting  ( Menticirrhus 
americanus).  —  C.  woodbine,  the  yellow  jessamine.  —  C.  wren, 
a  large  wren  ( Thryothorus  ludovicianus)  of  the  southern 
and  middle  parts  of  the  eastern  United  States. 

Car'O  line  (kSr'6-lin  ;  -ltn),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  Charles 
(LL.  Carolus) ;  —  used  specif,  with  reference  to  :  a  Charles 
the  Great  (Charlemagne) ;  as,  Caroline  kings,  b  Charles  I. 
and  Charles  II.  of  England  or  their  times  ;  as,  Caroline 
literature,  c  Charles  I.  of  Spain  ;  as,  Caroline  Islands,  etc. 
Caroline  Books,  a  series  of  four  polemics  or  books  prepared 
by  order  of  Charlemagne  and  sent  in  his  name  a.  d.  794  to 
Pope  Adrian  I.,  attacking  the  decrees  of  the  Second  Coun¬ 
cil  of  Nicaea  (a.  d.  787)  not  only  as  having  condemned  the 
destruction  of  the  holy  images,  but  as  having  prescribed 
their  adoration ;  —  called  also  Libri  Carolina. 

Car  o  lin'gi  an  (-lTn'ji-dn),  a.  [LL.  Carolus  Charles  (esp. 
Carolus  Magnus  Charlemagne)  -f-  -ing,  a  Germanic  patro¬ 
nymic  suffix  :  cf.  F.  Carolingien ,  MHG.  Kerlinc  inhab¬ 
itant  of  France,  prop.,  descendant  of  Charles.  See  Charles; 
cf.  Carlovingian.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  second  Frank¬ 
ish  dynasty  of  kings  and  emperors,  which,  with  Pepin  the 
Short,  who  became  king  in  752,  succeeded  the  Merovingian 
dynasty  and  continued  to  rule  in  France  until  the  death  of 
Louis  V.  in  987  and  in  Germany  until  the  death  of  Louis 
III.,  the  Child,  in  911.  The  origin  of  the  family  has  been  traced 
to  Arnulf,  Bishop  of  Metz,  who  died  about  640  ;  and,  a  more  di¬ 
rect  descent,  to  repin  of  Landen  (east  of  Liege),  who  was  mayor 
of  The  Palace  in  Austrasia  (died  639).whose  daughter  Begga  mar¬ 
ried  Anseghis.  son  of  Arnulf.  Pepin  d’Heristal,  their  second  son, 
was  named  after  his  grandfather.  Pepin  of  Landen.  and  from 
him  the  line  descends  from  father  to  son  through  Charles  Martel, 
Pepin  the  Short,  to  Charlemagne.  The  dynasty  is  so  called  from 
Charles  Martel,  father  of  Pepin,  or  from  Charlemagne,  its  most 
prominent  member. 


Carolina  Parrakeet 
( Connrus  caroli- 
nensis). 


Car  odin'i  an  (kSr'o-lin'T-dn),  a.  1.  Of  or  pert,  to  Charles 
(LL.  Carolus),  esp.  Charles  the  Great,  or  Charlemagne. 

2.  Of  or  pertaining  to  Carolina  ;  specif.,  Biogeog.,  pertain¬ 
ing  to  or  designating  an  area  including  much  of  the  eastern 
United  States  from  southern  New  England  to  Georgia,  and 
extending  west  to  the  100th  meridian  ;  the  humid  division 
of  the  Upper  Austral  zone.  See  Austral. 

Car  0  lin'i-an  (kai^o-lTu'T-an),  n.  A  native  or  inhabitant 
of  North  or  South  Carolina. 

car'O-lus  (kSr'6-lus),  n. ;  pi.  E.  caroluses  (-5z  ;  -Tz),  L. 
caroli  (-11).  [LL.,  Charles.]  Any  of  various  coins  issued 

under  monarchs  of  this  name;  specif.,  an  English  gold 
coin  of  the  reign  of  Charles  I.,  orig.  worth  20s.,  later  23s. 
Carolus  dollar-  The  old  Spanish  dollar,  esp.  one  bearing 
the  effigy  of  Charles  III.  or  Charles  IV.  See  dollar,  2. 
car'om  (k&r'/7m),  n.  [Prob.  fr.  F.  caramboler  to  carom, 
carambolage  a  carom,  carambole  the  red  ball  in  billiards.] 

1.  In  billiard  games,  a  shot  in  which  the  cue  ball  strikes 
each  of  two  object  balls.  In  England  it  is  usually  called 
cannon.  See  also  double  carom. 

2.  A  similar  shot  in  other  games,  as  curling  ;  in  general, 
a  striking  and  rebounding,  or  a  rebounding  after  striking. 

car'om,  v.  i. ;  car'omed  (-ftmd) ;  car'om-ing.  To  make  a 
carom ;  to  strike  and  rebound  or  glance  ;  to  rebound  or 
glance  after  striking. 

car'one  (kar'on),  n.  [From  carvone.]  Ora.  Chem.  A 
colorless  oily  ketone,  C10H1(.O,  having  an  odor  like  camphor 
and  peppermint,  and  prepared  from  carvone.  It  contains 
a  hexamethylene  ring  combined  with  a  trimethylene  ring, 
ca-ron'ic  (kd-ron'ik),  a.  Chem.  Pertaining  to  or  designat¬ 
ing  a  solid  dibasic  acid,  CftH8(CO..H)2,  formed  from  caroue 
by  oxidation,  and  existing  in  two  isomeric  forms  (cis-  and 
traus-).  It  is  a  derivative  of  trimethyleue. 

Ca'ro’s  ac'id  or  re-a'gent  (kii'roz).  Chem.  A  powerful 
oxidizing  substance,  probably  H^CL,,  obtained  in  solution 
by  the  interaction  of  sulphuric  acid  and  hydrogen  perox¬ 
ide,  and  in  other  ways. 

ca-rot'ic  (ka-rot'Tk),  a.  [Gr.  Kapiorucos  stupefying.  See 
carotid.]  a  Of  or  pertaining  to  stupor;  as,  a  carotic 
state,  b  Carotid. 

ca-rot'id  (-Td),  a.  [Gr.  napio rlSes,  pi.  fr.  xdpo?  heavy  sleep  : 
cf.  F.  carotide.  The  early  Greeks  believed  that  the  carotid 
arteries  caused  drowsiness.]  Anal.  Designating  the  chief 
artery  or  pair  of  arteries  which  pass  up  the  neck  and  sup¬ 
ply  the  head  ;  hence,  pertaining  to,  or  situated  near,  such 
artery  or  arteries.  Their  origin  and  arrangement  vary  con¬ 
siderably  even  in  closely  related  animals.  In  man  that  of 
the  left  side  arises  from  the  arch  of  the  aorta,  that  of  the 
right  by  the  bifurcation  of  the  innominate  artery.  They 
pass  upward,  and  opposite  the  upper  border  of  the  thyroid 
cartilage  each  divides  into  two  branches.  Each  trunk 
previous  to  division  is  called  the  common  carotid;  the 
branches  are  the  external  carotid ,  supplying  the  face, 
tongue,  and  other  external  parts  of  the  head,  and  the  in¬ 
ternal  carotid,  which  supplies  the  brain, eyes,  etc.  In  birds 
the  right  carotid  is  commonly  wanting,  or  it  unites  with 
the  left  to  form  a  single  trunk,  which  in  both  cases  divides 
again  to  supply  both  sides  of  the  head.  See  aorta,  Illust. 
carotid  canal,  the  canal  by  which  the  internal  carotid  ar¬ 
tery  enters  the  skull.  In  man  it  is  very  sinuous,  and  passes 
through  the  petrous  portion  of  the  temporal  bone.  It 
contains  also  the  carotid  plexus.  —  c.  gland,  a  dense  capil¬ 
lary  network,  formerly  supposed  to  be  of  a  glandular  na¬ 
ture,  situated  at  the  bifurcation  of  the  common  carotid 
artery.  —  c.  plexus,  a  network  of  nerves  of  the  sympathetic 
system  on  the  outer  side  of  the  internal  carotid  artery,  in 
the  carotid  canal.  — c.  triangles  (inferior  and  superior). 
Anal.  See  triangles  of  the  neck,  under  triangle.  —  c.  tuber¬ 
cle.  the  anterior  tubercle  of  the  transverse  process  of  the 
sixth  cervical  vertebra :  — so  called  because  the  common 
carotid  artery  may  easily  be  compressed  against  it. 
ca  rot'id,  n.  A  carotid  artery. 

car'O  tin  (kXr'6-ttn),  n.  [L.  carof  a- carrot  -f-  -in.]  Chem. 
A  ruby-red  crystalline  substance  found  in  the  chromoplasts 
in  various  plants,  esp.  in  the  carrot.  See  chromoplast. 

II  ca'rotte'  (ka'rbt'),  n.  [F.,  prop.,  carrot.]  A  cylindrical 
roll  of  tobacco  ;  as,  a  carotte  of  perique. 
ca-rous'al  (ka-rouz'dl),  n.  [See  carouse,  but  also  cf.  F. 
carrousel  tilt.]  1.  A  jovial  feast  or  festival;  a  drunken 
revel ;  a  carouse. 

The  swains  were  preparing  for  a  carousal.  Sterne. 
2.  Erroneous  for  carrousel,  1. 

Syn.  —  Banquet,  revel,  orgy,  carouse.  See  feast. 
ca-rouse'  (ka-rouz'),  n.  [F.  carrousse,  earlier  carous,  fr.  G. 
garaus  finishing  stroke,  the  entire  emptying  of  the  cup  in 
drinking  a  health  ;  gar  entirely  -f-  at is  out.  See  yare,  out.] 

1.  Act  or  fashion  of  emptying  the  cup  in  drinking.  Obs. 

2.  A  cupful  drunk  up;  a  large  draft  of  liquor;  a  toast. 

Obs.  “  A  full  carouse  of  sack.”  Sir  J.  Davies. 

Drink  carouses  to  the  next  day’s  fate.  Shak. 

3.  A  drinking  match  or  bout ;  a  carousal. 

The  early  feast  and  late  carouse.  Pope. 

ca  rouse',  v.  i. ;  ca-roused'  (kd-rouzd') ;  ca-rous'ing.  To 
drink  deeply  or  freely  and  repeatedly,  as  in  compliment ; 
to  take  part  in  a  carousal ;  to  engage  in  drunken  revels  ; 
also,  with  to,  to  drink  health  or  success. 

He  had  been  aboard,  carousing  to  his  mates.  Shak. 
ca  rouse',  v.  t.  To  drink  up  ;  to  drain  ;  to  drink  freely  or 
jovially  ;  to  drink  (a  health). 

Guests  carouse  the  sparkling  tears  of  the  rich  grape.  Denham. 
carp  (karp),  v.  i.  ;  carped  (kiirpt) ;  carp'ing.  [ME.  carpen 
to  say,  speak  ;  from  Scand.  (cf.  Icel.  karpa  to  boast),  but 
influenced  later  by  L.  carpere  to  pluck,  calumniate.]  1.  To 
talk  ;  to  speak  ;  to  discourse.  Obs.  Chaucer. 

2.  To  recite  or  sing,  as  a  minstrel  or  bird.  Obs. 

3.  To  talk  complainingly,  censoriously,  or  cavilingly  ;  to 
find  fault ;  to  cavil ;  —  usually  followed  by  at. 

Carping  and  caviling  at  faults  of  manner.  Blackw.  Mag. 

And  at  my  actions  carp  or  catch.  Herbert. 


carp  (karp),  v.  t.  Obs.  1.  To  say  ;  to  tell. 

2.  To  find  fault  with  ;  to  censure.  Dryden. 

carp  (karp),  n.  sing.  &  pi.  (See  plural.)  [Cf.  Icel.  karfi, 
Dan.  karpe,  Sw.  karp,  OHG.  charpho,  G.  karpfen,  F.  carpe, 
LL.  carpa.y  1.  A  soft-finned,  fresh-water,  physostomous 
fish  (Cyprinus  carpio).  It  inhabits  ponds  and  sluggish 
streams,  feeding  chiefly  on  vegetable  matter,  and  some¬ 
times  living  to  a  great  age  and  attaining  forty  pounds  or 
more  in  weight.  It  is  exceedingly  prolific  and  tenacious 
of  life.  The  earn  was  originally  from  Asia,  whence  it  was 
early  introduced  into  Europe,  where  it  is  extensively  reared 
in  artificial  ponds  and  is  esteemed  as  food.  Within  a  few 
years  it  has  been  introduced  into  America  and  widely  dis¬ 
tributed  by  the  government,  bu£  has  proved  a  nuisance  in 
many  localities,  destroying  the  natural  growth  of  water 
plants  and  increasing  to  such  au  extent  that  other  and 
more  valuable  fish  cannot  exist.  It  is  rapidly  extending 
its  range.  In  America  it  is  not  generally  considered  fit  for 
food.  Domestication  has  produced  several  varieties,  as 
the  leather  carp,  nearly  or  quite  destitute  of  scales,  aud  the 
■mirror  carp,  with  only 
a  few  very  large  scales. 

Intermediate  varieties 
occur. 


Mirror  Carp. 


2.  Any  of  numerous  fishes  of  the  family  Cyprinidae,  of 
which  Cyprinus  carpio  is  the  type.  See  crucian  carp, 
Cyprinid.e.  Also,  any  of  certain  fishes  of  other  families, 
as  the  carp  suckers,  the  European  sea  bream  Pagellus 
centrodontus ,  the  morwong  of  Australia,  the  opah,  etc. 
-carp  (-karp),  A  suffix  from  Greek  Kapnos,  fruit ;  as,  endo- 
carp,  schizocarp,  pleurocarp. 

car'pal  (kiir'pal),G.  [FromcARPUS.]  Anal.  Of  or  pert,  to  the 
carpus,  or  wrist.  —  n.  A  carpal  bone.  See  carpus,  actinost. 
carpal  angle,  Zool.,  the  angle  at  the  last  or  carpal  joint  of 
the  wing  of  a  bird  when  folded. 

car-pa'le  (kar-pa'le),  n. ;  pi.  -lia  (-lT-a).  [NL.  See  car¬ 
pus.]  Anal.  A  cainal  bone,  esp.  one  of  the  distal  series 
articulating  with  the  metacarpals. 

Car-pa'thi  an  (kar-pa'thT-an),  a.  Pert,  to  or  designating 
a  range  of  mountains  in  Austria-Hungary.  —  Carpatl.l?.n 
pine,  a  subspecies  ( Pinus  monlana  pumilio)  of  the  Swiss 
mountain  pine,  having  glaucous,  subglobose  cones, 
car'pel  (kar'pcl),  n.  [NL.  carpellum,  fr.  Gr.  nap-nos  fruit.] 
Bot.  In  seed  plants,  one  of  the  mega- 
sporophylls,  considered  as  a  compo¬ 
nent  part  of  the  pistil  orgynoecium.  J 
Morphologically  it  is  a  modified  leaf,  * 
which  by  the  folding  together  and 
union  of  its  edges  forms  a  closed 
receptacle  for  the  ovules.  A  simple 
pistil  consists  of  a  single  carpel ;  a 
compound  pistil  of  two  or  more  car-  rIower  ot  Paonia  v,.rP. 
pels,  which may  be  united  or -wholly  „,„,«,withpnrtremov^l. 
distinct.  See  carpophore,  Illust.  i  Stamens  ;  2  Petals  ;  3 
car'pel-la-ry  (-t-rt),  a.  Bot.  Be-  Carpel ;  4  Sepal, 
longing  to,  forming,  or  containing,  carpels, 
car'pei-late  (  at),  a.  Bot.  Having  carpels, 
car'pen-ter  (kar'pen-ter),  n.  [OF.  carpentier,  F.  charpen- 
tier,  LL.  carpentarius,  fr.  L.  earpenlum  wagon,  carriage.] 

1.  An  artificer  who  works  in  timber  ;  a  framer  aud  builder 
of  houses,  ships,  etc. 

2.  Nav.  In  the  United  States  navy,  a  warrant  officer 
whose  duty  on  shipboard  is  to  assist  the  executive  officer 
in  keeping  the  ship’s  hull,  spars,  boats,  etc.,  in  good  repair, 
and  who  lias  important  duties  in  connection  with  construc¬ 
tion  and  repairs  at  navy  yards. 

3.  Short  for  carpenter  ant,  carpenter  bee,  etc. 

Syn. —  Carpenter,  framer,  joiner,  cabinetmaker,  desig¬ 
nate  craftsmen  who  work  in  wood.  In  British  usage, 
carpenter  is  specifically  applied  to  the  ordinary  worker 
in  wood;  joiner  to  the  worker  in  hard  wood,  or  in  soft 
wood  when  delicate  work  is  required  ;  cabinetmaker,  to 
a  joiner  for  fine  work.  In  the  United  States  joiner  is 
rarely  used ;  carpenter  denotes  the  worker  in  w  ood  for 
ordinary  requirements,  both  the  job  workman  who  puts 
up  shelves,  hangs  doors,  etc.,  and  also  the  structural 
woodworker  engaged  in  the  general  erection  of  buildings  ; 
framer  denotes  the  workman  who  handles  the  heavy 
timber  of  floors,  roofs,  partitions,  and  other  construc¬ 
tional  parts  ;  cabinetmaker,  the  workman  in  hard  wood, 
or  in  soft  wood  which  is  to  be  finished  elegantly, 
car'pen-ter,  V.  i.  &  t.  To  do  carpentering;  to  make  by 
carpentry  or  do  carpenter’s  work  on. 
carpenter  ant.  Aliy  species  of  ant  w  hich  gnaws  galleries 
in  wood  and  constructs  its  nests  in  them.  They  usually 
select  dead  or  somewhat  decayed  wood .  The  commou  large 
American  species  is  Camponotus pennsylvanicus. 
carpenter  bee.  Aliy  of  various  solitary  bees  of  the  genus 
Xylocopa  and  allied  genera  that 
gnaw  long  galleries  in  sound 
timber.  The  common  Ameri¬ 
can  species  ( Xylocopa  rirgini- 
ca)  is  as  large  as  a  bumblebee, 
car'pen-ter-lng,  n.  Act,  occu¬ 
pation,  or  work  of  a  carpenter  ; 

carpentry.  _  _  ^ 

car'pen  ter’s  lev  el  (kar'pen-  Nest  of  Carpenter  Bee,  partly 
terz).  a  The  plumb  level,  b  A  cut  open,  showing  two  celfs 
straight  bar  of  w'ood  in  which  is  containing  larvfe,—  one  of 
embedded  a  small  spirit  level.  them  with  a  ball  of  bee  bread 
car'pen  ter’s  square  1.  A  partly  consumed, 
form  of  square  used  by  carpenters.  See  square,  n. 


carob  bean.  =  carob  b. 
carob  tree.  =  carob  a. 
ca-roche',  v.  i.  V  t.  To  ride  or 
drive  in  a  caroche.  Obs. 
caroigne.  +  carrion. 
car 'old-  Caroled  lief.  Sp. 
car'ol-er.  car'ol-ler,  n.  One 
who  carols. 

car'o-line  (kftr'o-lTn  ;  -lYn),  n. 
(See  carolin.]  Any  of  several 
coins  of  various  countries  and 
of  different  values.  Sometimes 
=  carline,  or  carolin. 

Car'o  line  (k&r'u-lln),  w.  [F., 

Srob.  fr.  It.  Carolina;  a  fern. 

erivative  fr.  LL.  Carolus 
Charles,  fr.  G.  Karl.  See 
Charles;  cf  Charlotte.] 
Fem.  prop.  name.  F.  Caroline 


(kiUrfS'len'-)  ;  It.,  Sp.,  &  Bg. 
Carolina  (kiUrfi-le'nii);  O.  Ka- 
roline  or  Caroline  (kii'ro-le'n?). 
—  Dim.  Carrie,  Caddie 
car'o-lin'i-are'fkftr'n-lTn'Y-ar'), 
n.  See  petrography 
car'o-lin'i-um  (-Y-am).  n.  [NL., 
from  Carolina .]  A  supposed 
chemical  element  of  an  atomic 
weight  of  about  255,  obtained  ( in 
combination)  by  fractionating 
thoria.  Cf.  bf.rzelium. 
car'o-lit'ic.  Erroneous  for  cor- 
ollitic. 

ca-rom'bo-lette'  (k  d-r  5  m'b  fi- 
lft'),  n.  [  Dim.  fr.  F.  carambole.] 
A  billiard  game  which  is  a  com¬ 
bination  of  bagatelle  and  pool, 
car'o-mel.  caramel. 


Car'o-ny  bark  (kfir'fi-nY). 
[From  the  Caron i  river,  Vene¬ 
zuela.]  —  ANGOSTURA  BARK. 

|)  ca'ro  epo'so  ( kii'ro  spd'zo). 
[It.]  Dear  husband 
ca^ro8B'.  Var  of  karorr. 
ca  ros8e',  n.  [See  caroche.] 
A  caroche.  Obs. 
car  o-teel'  (k  ft  r'fi-t  e  1'),  n.  A 
cask  for  dried  fruits,  etc.,  usu¬ 
ally  holding  about  700  lbs. 
ca-rot'id-al  (k  d-r  5  t'Y-d  d  1), 
car'o  tid'e-an  ( k&r'C-tYd'e-dn), 
a.  Anat.  Carotid.  Rare. 
car'ou-bin  (kar'db-bYn),  n.  [F. 
caroube  carob.]  Chem.  A  mu¬ 
cilaginous  car  bohydrate, 
Cc.HinO-,  found  in  the  carob 
bean  and  in  certain  grains. 


car'ou  bin-ase  (-as'),  ?/.  Chem. 
An  enzyme  found  with  carou- 
bin,  and  readily  hydrolyzing  it. 
ca  ron-sel'.  Var.  of  carrousel. 
ca-rous'er,  n.  One  who  ca¬ 
rouses  ;  a  reveler, 
ca-rous'ing.  />.  a.  That  carouses. 
—  ca-rous'ing-ly,  adr. 
earn,//.  [See  carp  to  talk.]  Obs. 
V  R.  a  Discourse,  b  Power  of 
speech,  c  Carping  speech;  cavil. 

Oxf.  E.  D. 

carp.  r.  t.  tf  i.  [  Cf.  L.  carpere 
to  pluck,  card.]  To  prepare  (tea¬ 
sel  heads)  for  the  teusel  frame, 
carp.  Abbr.  Carpentry. 

||  car  pa-de'li-um  (kar'pd-de'lY- 
tfm),  ||  car'pa-de'lus  (-ltfs),  n. 
[NL.  ;  carpo-  +  Gr.  aSghos  not 


manifest.]  =  cremocarp.  Obs. 
car'pa-lne  (kiir'pd-)n  ;  -en),  n. 
Also  -in-  [From  the  botanical 
name  CVrrica  ympaya.l  Chem. 
An  alkaloid,  CmIU-.C^N,  ex¬ 
tracted  from  leaves  of  Carica 
papaya,  used  as  a  febrifuge. 

II  car'pe  di'em  (kar'pf  dl'f  m). 
(L. ]  Make  use  of,  or  enjoy,  the 
(lay  ;  make  the  most  of  the 
present  time  ;  —  more  fully, 
carpe  diem,  quam  minimum  cre- 
dula  postern,  use  the  day,  trust¬ 
ing  as  little  as  possible  to  the 
future.  Horace  (Odes,  I.  xi.  H). 
car-pel 'lum  (kiir-pSl'um),  w.; 
pi.  -la  (-d).  [NL.]  A  carpel.  R. 
car'pent  (kar'^nt),  v.  t.  [LL. 


carpentare.) 


construct  by 


carpentry  orcarpentering.  Rare. 
carpenter  bird.  The  Califor¬ 
nia  woodpecker, 
carpenter  grass.  Yarrow, 
carpenter  moth.  Any  moth 
of  the  family  Cossidir,  whose 
larvae  bore  into  wood,  as  Pri- 
onoxystjs  robin itc ,  injurious  to 
locust  and  oak  trees  in  the 
United  States.  They  are  called 
also  goat  moths  (which  sec), 
carpenter’s  grass.  Yarrow, 
carpenter’s  herb.  The  selfheal, 
anciently  reputed  to  heal  cuts, 
car'pen-ter-ship,  w.  See-RHIP. 
carpenter’ 8.  or  carpenter,  scene. 
Theat.  A  scene  on  the  front  of 
the  stage  to  give  the  6tage  car¬ 
penters  opportunity  to  work. 


food,  foot ;  out,  oil ;  chair ;  go  ;  sing,  ii)k  ;  then,  thin;  natyre,  venture  (250) ;  K  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144) ;  boN  ;  yet ;  zli  =  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Guide. 
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2.  The  common  figwort  of  Europe  ( Scrophularia  nodosa ); 
also,  the  related  American  species  S.  marylandica. 
car'pen  try  (kar'p2n-trT),  n.  [F.  charpenterie ,  OF.  also  car¬ 
penter  ie.]  1.  The  carpenter’s  trade  or  art ;  art  of  cutting, 
framing,  and  joining  timber,  as  in  constructing  buildings. 

2  An  assemblage  of  pieces  of  timber  connected  by  being 
framed  together,  as  in  a  roof ;  work  done  by  a  carpenter, 
carp'er  (kar'per),  7i.  One  who  carps :  a  A  talker  ;  prattler. 

Obs.  b  A  faultfinder  ;  caviler.  Shak. 

car 'pet  (kar'pet ;  -pit;  7),  n.  [OF.  carpite  rug,  sort  of  cloth, 
F.  carpette  coarse  packing  cloth,  rug  (cf.  It.  carpita  rug, 
blanket),  LL.  carpeta,  carpita,  woolly  cloths,  fr.  L.  carpere 
to  pluck,  to  card  (wool)  ;.cf.  Gr.  Kapnos  fruit,  E.  harvest.] 

1.  A  heavy  woven  or  felted  fabric,  usmlly  of  wool,  but  also 
of  cotton,  hemp,  straw,  etc. ;  esp.,  a  floor  covering  made  in 
breadths  to  be  sewed  together  and  nailed  to  the  floor,  as 
distinguished  from  a  rug  or  mat ;  originally,  also,  a  thick 
wrought  fabric  used  for  covering  tables,  beds,  etc. ;  a  table 
cloth  or  cover.  The  principal  varieties  known  to  com¬ 
merce.  excluding  those  of  ruglike  make,  are  the  Axinin- 
ster,  Brussels,  ingrain,  moquette,  velvet,  Venetian,  and 
"Wilton.  For  these  and  other  varieties,  see  the  Vocabu¬ 
lary.  Carpets  were  at  first  chiefly  luxuries  for  ladies’ 
chambers  or  boudoirs  ;  and  they  came  to  be  considered  as 
characteristics  of  luxury  and  effeminacy,  also  of  the  cham¬ 
ber,  court,  or  drawing-room  as  opposed  to  the  field  or 
camp.  Hence  the  noun  was  often  and  is  now  occasionally 
used,  chiefly  adjectively,  with  allusion  to  these  notions,  as 
iu  carpet  knight  (which  see),  carpet  soldier,  etc. 

A  knight  dubbed  ...  on  carpet  consideration.  Shak. 

2.  A  covering  resembling  or  suggesting  a  carpet,  as  in 
softness,  etc.  “  The  grassy  carpet  of  this  plain.”  Shak. 

3.  A  thin  skin  of  boards  laid  as  a  wearing  surface  on  a  floor, 
to  be  on  the  carpet,  to  be  under  consideration  or  deliberation; 

—  alluding  to  the  former  use  of  carpets  as  table  covers. 
C.ir'pet,  v.  t.  ;  car'pet-ed;  car'pet-ino.  1.  To  cover  with 

or  as  with  a  carpet ;  to  spread  with  carpets  ;  to  furnish 
with  a  carpet  or  carpets. 

Carpeted  temples  in  fashionable  squares.  E.  Everett 

2.  To  place  on  a  carpet.  Rare.  Byron. 

3.  To  call  (a  servant)  into  the  parlor,  etc.,  to  be  repri¬ 
manded  ;  to  reprimand.  Colloq .,  Eng.  Or/.  E.  D. 

car'pet  bag'  ( -b5g'),  n.  A  portable  bag  for  travelers  ;  —  so 
called  because  originally  made  of  carpet, 
car'pet  bag',  a.  Following  the  practices  of  carpetbaggers  ; 
of,  or  characteristic  of,  carpetbaggers ;  as,  carpetbag  ad¬ 
venturers  ;  carpetbag  government.  Slang ,  U.  S. 
car'pet  bag  ger  (-bSg'er),  n.  One  who  travels  with  a  car¬ 
petbag  or  has  all  of  his  property  with  him  in  a  carpetbag  ; 

—  a  term  of  contempt  originally  for  wildcat  bankers  of  the 
West  who  defrauded  the  people  of  a  place  and  decamped, 
but  esp.  for  Northern  men  who  went  to  the  South  after  the 
Civil  War  to  live,  esp.  to  seek  private  gain  under  the  often 
corrupt  reconstruction  governments,  hence  called  carpet¬ 
bag  governments.  Hence,  sometimes,  any  roving  adventurer 
or  person  meddling  in  the  politics  of  a  place  where  he  has  no 
true  interest.  Slang,  U.  S.  —  car'pet-bag'ger-y(-T),  n.  — 
car'pet-bag'gism,  car'pet-bag  ism  (-Tz’m),  n. 

carpet  bed.  A  bed  in  which  dwarf  plants  with  handsome 
foliage  or  flowers  are  arranged  in  patterns.  c 

carpet  beetle,  or  carpet  bug  a 
A  small  beetle  ( Anthrenus  scro- 
phularize),  black,  w  hite,  and  red  in 
color,  which,  in  the  larval  state, 
does  great  damage  to  carpets  and 
other  woolen  eoods;  — also  called 
buffalo  bug.  b  The  black  carpet 
beetle  {Atiagenus  piceus),  a  small  ~  0 

oval  black  beetle  of  similar  habits.  , 

carpet  grass.  A  tropical  Ameri-  T# 

can  grass  ( Paspalum  v/atycaulc ),  c  Larva>  x  3. 
with  broad  leaves  ana  flat,  pros¬ 
trate  stems.  It  is  useful  for  lawns  in  mild  climates,  and 
also  serves  as  a  sand  binder.  Called  also  Louisiana  grass. 
car'pet  ing,  n.  Cloth  or  materials  for  carpets  ;  carpets, 
carpet  knight,  a  Probably  orig.  a  knight  of  the  carpet. 
See  under  knight,  b  Usually,  a  knight  who  has  not 
served  in  the  field,  but  has  spent  his  time  in  ease  and  lux¬ 
ury,  as  that  of  a  lady’s  boudoir;  one  devoted  to  idleness 
and  pleasure ;  —  a  term  of  contempt. 

I  .  .  hold  thy  valor  light 

Aa  that  of  some  vain  carpet  blight, 

.  .  whose  best  boast  is  but  to  wear 
A  braid  of  his  fair  lady’s  hair.  Scott. 

car'pet-mon  ger  (-mtiij'ger),  n.  1.  A  dealer  in  carpets. 

2.  A  frequenter  of  ladies’  boudoirs  ;  one  fond  of  the  pleas¬ 
ures  of  the  chamber  or  boudoir  ;  a  gallant.  Obs.  Shak. 
carpet  moth-  a  A  tineid  moth  ( Trichophaga  tapetzella) 
somewhat  larger  than  the  common  clothes  moth,  whose 
larva  feeds  on  carpets,  woolen  goods,  etc.  b  A  clothes 
moth,  ora  larva  of  a  carpet  beetle,  c  Any  of  various  geom- 
etrid  moths,  so  called  from  their  variegated  coloration, 
carpet  snake,  a  In  Australia,  a  variety  of  the  diamond 
snake  (Python  spilotes).  b  In  Tasmania,  a  venomous 
snake  ( Notechis  scut  at  us,  syn.  Hoplocephalus  curtus). 
carpet  sweeper.  One  that  sweeps  carpets ;  specif.,  a 
long-handled  implement  with  a  revolving  brush  pushed 
along  on  and  rotated  by  wheels  on  a  containing  box. 


rupa  ; 


car'pet-way'  (kar'pSt-wa'),  n.  A  border  of  greenswrd 
left  round  the  margin  of  a  plowed  field.  Ray. 

car'pet  weed'  (-wed'),  n.  A  prostrate  annual  aizoaceous 
weed  ( Mollugo  verticillata )  of  North  America,  which  forms 
a  mat  or  carpet  on  the  ground. 

-car'pic  (-kar'pTk).  Combining  form  equivalent  to  -carpous. 
carp'ing  (kar'ping),  p.  a.  Faultfinding;  censorious  ;  cavil¬ 
ing.  —  carp'ing  ly,  adv. 

Syn.  —  See  captious. 

Car-pi'nus  (kar-pi'niis),  n.  [L.,  hornbeam.]  Bot.  A  genus 
of  small  betulaceous  trees  of  the  Northern  Hemisphere, 
having  trunk,  bark,  and  leaves  similar  to  those  of  the 
beech,  and  very  hard,  strong  wood.  The  small  nut  is  sub¬ 
tended  by  a  large,  flat,  3-cleft  fruiting  bractlet.  C.  caro- 
liniana  is  the  American  hornbeam  or  blue  beech, 
carp  louse.  Any  of  various  small  crustaceans  of  the  sub¬ 
order  Branchiura  and  genus  Argulus,  or  allied  genera, 
parasitic  on  fishes.  See  Branchiura,  It lust '. 
carp  mullet.  Any  of  various  North  American  suckers  of 
the  genus  Moxostoma.  , 

car'po-  (kar'po-).  A  combining  form  from  Greek  Kapnos, 
fruit ;  as,  carpo\ogy,  carpophagous,  carpophyte,  etc. 
car'po-.  Anal.  A  combining  form  indicating  connection 
with  the  carpus ,  or  a  carpal  bone. 

Car'po-cra'tian  (-kra'shdn),  n.  A  follower  of  Carpocrates, 
an  Alexandrian  Gnostic  of  the  2d  century.  Carpocrates 
taught  that  union  of  the  soul  with  God  freed  it  from  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  submitting  to  the  common  laws  of  morality.  Such  union 
could  be  attained  by  souls  which  remembered  their  preexistent 
state.  Jesus  was  but  a  man  in  whom  this  reminiscence  was  un¬ 
usually  strong.  See  Gnosticism.  —  Car  po-cra'tian,  a. 
Car-pod'a-CUS  (kar-p5d'a-kfts),  n.  [NL.  ;  1st  carpo-  -{- 
Gr.  Sdicos  a  bite.]  Zool.  A  genus  of  finches  including 
several  well-known  song  birds,  as  the  purple  finch  and 
house  finch.  The  plumage  is  more  or  less  streaked,  and 
largely  red  in  the  male. 

Car-pod'e-tUS  (-e-tas),  n.  [NL.  ;  1st  carpo-  -f-  Gr.  Selv  to 
bind;  —  because  the  fruit  is  girt  by  the  calyx.]  Bot.  A  genus 
of  escalloniaceous  shrubs  or  trees  with  alternate  veined 
and  marbled  leaves,  and  axillary  panicles  of  fragrant  white 
flow'ers  succeeded  by  black,  berry  like  fruits.  C.  seri'atus , 
the  only  species,  is  the  white  mapau  of  New  Zealand, 
car'po-gen'ic  (kar'po-jSn'Tk)  1  a.  [1st  carpo  -f-  - genic , 
car-pog'e-nous  (kar-pbj'e-nus)  J  -genous.]  Bot.  Producing 
fruit ;  —  applied,  in  the  red  algae,  to  those  cells  of  the  pro- 
carp  forming  the  carpogonium. 

car'po-go'ni  urn  (kar'po-go'nT-Mm),  n.  ;  L.  pi.  -gonia  (-a). 
[NL.  ;  1st  carpo-  -f-  root  of  Gr.  yiyreaBai  to  be  born.]  Bot. 
In  some  thallophytes,  as  the  red  algae,  the  flask-shaped 
basal  portion  of  the  procarp,  in  which  the  egg  is  formed, 
and  which  develops  into  the  sporocyp  or  cystocarp  after 
fertilization.  See  procarp.  —  car'po- go'ni-al  (-al),  a. 
Car-poi'de-a  (kar-poi'de-a),  n.  pi  [NL.  See  1st  carpo-  ; 
-oid. ]  Paleon.  A  group  (now  ranking  as  a  class)  of  primi¬ 
tive  pelmatozoan  echinoderms  having  a  well-developed 
stem,  bilaterally  compressed  body,  and  apparently  only  two 
rays.  They  were  formerly  included  in  the  Cystoidea. 
car'po  lite  (kar'po-llt),  v.  Also  car'po-lith  (-llth).  [1st 
carpo -  -f-  -ft/e.]  A  fossil  fruit,  nut,  or  seed. 
car-pol'O-gy  (kar-p51'o-jT),  n.  [1st  carpo-  -f  - logy .]  That 
branch  of  plant  anatomy  which  relates  to  the  structure  of 
fruit  and  seeds. — car  po-log'i-cal  (kar'po-lSj'T-kdl),  a. 
—  car'po-log'i-cal-ly,  adv.  —  car-pol'o-gist  (kar-pol'o- 

jist),  n. 

car'po  met'a-car'pal  (kar'po-mSt'a-kar'pal),  a.  Anat. 
Pertaining  to  the  carpus  and  metacarpus,  or  to  the  carpo- 
metacarpus  of  birds.  —  n.  A  carpometacarpal  bone, 
car'po  met'a-car'pus  (-pws),  n.  Zool.  The  fused  distal 
carpal  and  metacarpal  bones  of  birds,  or  the  portion  of  the 
wing  supported  by  these  bones. 

car'po-pe'dal  (-pe'ddl),  a.  [See  carpus  :  pedal.]  Med. 
Affecting  the  carpus  and  foot.  —  carpopedal  contraction,  a 
spasmodic  contraction  of  the  joints  of  the  hands  and  feet, 
car-poph'a-gous  (kar-p5f'd-gus),  a.  [1st  cuipo-  -}-  -pha- 
gons.~\  Feeding  on  fruits. 

car'po- phore  (kar'po-for),  n  [1st  carpo-  +  -phore.]  Bot. 
a  In  fungi,  the  stalk  of  a  sporocarp.  b  A  slender  pro¬ 
longation  of  the  floral  axis  between  the  carpels, 
as  in  Geranium  and  many  apiaceons  and  brassi- 
caceous  plants,  c  Incorrectly,  the  stipe  of  an 
ovary. 

car'po  phyte  (-fit),  n.  [1st  carpo-  -f  -phyte.~\ 

Bot.  Any  thallophyte  that  forms  a  sporocarp 
after  fertilization,  as  the  red  seaweeds,  the  asco- 
mycetous  fungi,  etc.  The  division  of  thallophytes 
into  four  classes  called  carpophytes,  oophytes, 
protophytes,  and  zygophytes  was  proposed  by 
Sachs  about  1875. 

car'po-spore  (-spor),  n.  [1st  carpo-  -f  spore.] 

Bot.  a  In  the  red  alg®,  a  spore  devel-  Gyncecium  of 
oped  in  a  carpogonium.  b  Any  spore  or-  Geranium,  a 
ganized  by  a  complex  formative  process,  Carpophore; 

b,  b  Carpels 


as  a  zygospore,  or  in  a  sporocarp,  as  an  asco- 
spore.  Klebs.  Cf.  kinospore,  paulospore. 


splitting  off. 


-Car'pOUfl  (-k**’-'  ’  * (as •/  ~>JLyo/<ap~  ns  i  i’gc- 

curpoua;,  tr.  Kapnos fruit.]  A  suffix  signifying  haring  (such) 
fruit  or  (so  many)  fruits  ;  as,  syn  carpous,  inonocaipous. 
carp  sucker  Any  of  several  North  American  suckers  of 
the  family  Catostomidae  and  genus  Carpiodes,  as  C.  carjric 
of  the  Ohio  and  lower  Mississippi  rivers,  etc.,  and  the  quill- 
back  ( C .  velifer).  Cf.  buffalo  fish. 
car'pus  (kar'pds),  n. ;  pi.  carpi  (-pi).  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  *ap- 
ttos'  wrist.]  1.  Anat.  The  wrist,  or  the  part  of  the  fore 
limb  between  the  antebrachium  and  metacarpus  ;  the  group 
of  bones  supporting  the  wrist.  In  man  there  is  a  proximal 
row  of  bones  articulating  with  the  radius,  consisting  of 
the  scaphoid,  semilunar ,  cuneiform,  and  pisifoi'rn,  and  a 
distal  row,  articulating  with  the  metacarpals,  containing 
the  trapezium ,  trapezoid ,  os  magnum,  and  unciform.  Some 
animals  have  an  additional  bone,  the  centrale,  betweeM  the 
two  rows.  In  others  the  number  is  much  reduced  by  the 
disappearance  or  fusion  of  some  bones,  as  in  birds,  where 
there  are  but  two  free  carpal  bones. 

2.  Zool.  The  carpos. 

Carr,  car  (kiir  ;  dial,  also  kSr),  n.  [Of  Scand.  origin  ;  cf. 
Icel.  kjarr  copsew’ood,  brushwood,  Sw.  karr  fen,  marsh.] 
Local ,  Eng.  1.  A  pool;  also,  a  fen,  bog,  or  marsh;  low- 
lying  ground  on  which  water  sometimes  stands. 

2.  [Perh.  a  different  word.]  The  yellow  or  brown  sediment 
of  liumate  of  iron  in  water  flowing  from  peaty  land, 
car'ra-geen  (k5r'd-gen'),  n.  Also  car'ra-gheen',  car'rl- 
geen'.  [From  Carragheen,  Ireland.]  A  dark  purple, 
branching,  cartilaginous  seaweed  (Chondrvs  crisjms)  found 
on  the  coasts  of  northern  Europe  and  North  America.  When 
dried  and  bleached  it  forms  the  Irish  moss  of  commerce 
(see  under  Irish).  Another  seaweed  ( Gigartina  mamillosa ) 
is  often  gathered  with  carrageen,  which  it  closely  resem¬ 
bles,  and  is  probably  often  mixed  with  the  dried  product, 
car  ra-gee'nin  (-ge'nTn),  n.  Chem.  A  starchlike  substance, 
a  variety  of  pectin,  found  in  carrageen. 

Car  ra'ra  mar  ble  (ka-ra'ra).  A  w  hite  statuary  marble 
obtained  from  the  mountains  near  Carrara,  Italy, 
car'riage  (kSr'Tj),  n.  [OF.  carnage  luggage,  carriage,  cha- 
riage  carriage,  cart,  baggage,  F.  charriage  cartage,  wagon¬ 
ing,  fr.  OF.  carder,  charier,  F.  charrier,  to  cart.  See  carry.] 

1.  Act  of  carrying  ;  specif.,  act  of  carrying,  transporting, 
or  conveying  ;  conveyance,  esp.  of  goods  ;  carrying  trade. 

Nine  days  employed  in  carnage.  Chapman. 

2.  Feudal  Law.  A  nonmilitary  service  of  carrying,  for¬ 
merly  due  from  a  tenant  to  his  lord,  or  a  money  payment 
in  composition  for  it. 

3.  The  price  or  expense  of  carrying. 

It  would  save  sueh  a  vast  amount  in  carriage.  R.  D.  Blacbnore. 

4.  Carrying  power  or  capacity  ;  burden.  Obs. 

6.  Direction  or  bearing.  Obs. 

6  Act  of  carrying  by  assault ;  capture. 

7.  Act  or  manner  of  conducting  measures  or  projects  ;  man 
agement  ;  execution  ;  administration. 

The  passage  and  whole  carriage  of  this  action.  Shak 

8.  Manner  of  carrying  or  bearing  ;  esp.,  manner  of  carry¬ 
ing  one’s  body  or  self ;  physical,  moral,  or  social  deport* 
ment ;  bearing  ;  behavior  ;  demeanor. 

His  gallant  carriage  all  the  rest  did  grace.  Stirling. 
They  also  thought  to  drive  away  his  distemper  by  harsh  and 
surly  carriage  to  him.  Bunyan- 

9.  Good  bearing  or  conduct.  Obs. 

10  That  which  is  carried  ;  burden  ;  load  ;  baggage.  Obs. 

David  left  his  carnage  in  the  hand  of  the  keeper  of  the  car¬ 
nage.  1  Sam.  xvii.  22. 

11.  Meaning;  import;  signification;  sense.  Obs. 

12.  Arith.  Number  or  quantity  carried,  as  in  addition. 

13  That  which  carries  or  conveys;  means  of  carrying  or 
conveying  ;  as  :  a  Means  of  conveyance,  collectively.  Obs. 
b  Any  (particular)  means  of  conveyance  ;  a  vehicle,  esp.  a 
wheeled  vehicle.  Obs.  or  Archaic  (except  in  speciai  senses, 
as  c  and  d).  C  A  wheeled  vehicle  for  persons,  esp.’one 
designed  for  elegance  and  comfort ;  as,  a  car'riage  and  pair  ; 
a  railway  carriage  (see  car),  d  A  wheeled  vehicle  or  sup¬ 
port  carrying  a  fixed  burden  ;  as,  a  gun  carriage,  e  A  part 
of  a  machine  which  moves  and  carries  or  supports  some 
other  moving  object  or  part,  f  A  frame  or  cage  in  which 
something,  as  a  bell,  is  carried  or  supported  ;  esp.,  the 
w'heeled  supporting  framework  of  a  carriage  or  similar 
vehicle  ;  the  running  gear,  g  A  hanger  for  a  sword.  Obs. 
Shak.  h  A  sling  for  carrying  the  whetstone,  attached  to 
a  mower’s  leather  girdle.  J)ial.  Eng.  1  Agric.  A  drain 
or  furrow  to  carry  off  water.  Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng.  J  Mach.  A 
bearing,  k  Railroads.  A  rail  chair.  1  Arch.  The  timber 
framework  supporting  a  wooden  staircase. 

carriage  bolt-  A  long  square-necked  screw  bolt  with  a 
snap  head,  used  in  carriage  making,  etc.  See  bolt,  n .,  3, 
must. 

carriage  bridge-  Mil.  A  bridge  on  wheels  or  rollers, 
carriage  coupling-  A  coupling  to  connect  the  fore  and 
hind  carriages  of  a  vehicle  or  unite  the  body  to  the  fore 
carriage. 

carriage  guard  A  plate  fixed  upon  a  carriage  for  the 
fore  wlieel  to  rub  against  when  turned  sharply, 
carriage  porch  A  porch  under  which  a  carriage  may  be 
driven  to  protect  its  occupants  when  alighting  ;  —  in  the 
United  States  often,  but  erroneously,  called  porte-cochere. 


carpenter’s  weed.  =  carpen¬ 

ter’s  herb. 

carpenter  worm.  The  larva  of 
any  carpenter  moth,  [teasels 
carp'er.  n.  One  who 
H  car'pe-re  et  col  li'ge-re 
pp-re  Pt  kO-ln'P-re).  [L.]  To 
pluck  and  gather, 
carpet  dance.  A  dance  on  the 
carpet  instead  of  a  prepared 
floor;  hence,  an  informal  dance. 
car'pet-lesB,  a.  See  -less. 
carpet  rod.  A  stair  rod. 
carpet  shark.  A  shark  ( Orec - 
tolohusbarbatns),  of  .1  apan,  Aus¬ 
tralia,  etc.,  having  a  flattened 
body  and  mottled  skin. 

Car  pha  sal'a-ma  (kar'fd-s&l'ri- 
m«).  Bib. 

car'pho-lite  ( kiir'fo-llt),  n.  [Gr. 
Kap<p o?  rice  straw  -f  -life:  cf. 
F .  carphalithe.\  Min.  A  fibrous 
mineral  occurring  in  straw-yel¬ 
low  tufts.  It  is  a  hydrous  silicate 
of  aluminium  arid  manganese, 
ILMnALSi-jOio.  Sp.  gr/.  2.03. 
car-phol'o-gy  (kar-fbl'fi-iT),  n. 
Also  caFpho-lo'gi-a  ( kiir'fiVlO'- 
jl-d).  [Gr.  Kap<f>ot  any  6mall 
dry  body  -f  Aeyetp  to  gather, 
pick  up.  )  =  FLOCC ILLATION, 
car'pho-aid'er-ite  (kiir'fiVsTd'- 
5r-Tt),  iu  [Gr.  Kapi)0<:  a  straw 


-f-  o-ifir/pmj?  of  iron.]  Min.  A 
basic  hydrous  sulphate  of  iron 
in  yellow  masses  and  crusts, 
aseis.l  |  cai'pi.  n.,  pi.  of  carpus. 

car'pid  (  kar'pld),  n.  Also  car- 
( "  pid'f-um  (kar-pYd'Y-tlm),  n. ;  /d. 
-1MDIA  (-ptd'T-d).  (NL.  carp  id- 
turn,  dim.  fr.  Gr.  Kapno;  fruit.] 
Bot.  A  carpel. 

||  car-pin'cho[kiir-pYn'chb).  n.; 
pi.  -chos (-choz).  [Native  name 
in  Uruguay.]  The  capybara. 
car  pin-te^o  (kiir'pYn-ta'rS), 
n.:  pi.  -R^s  (-roz).  [Sp.,  a  car¬ 
penter,  a  woodpecker.]  A  wood¬ 
pecker  ;  esp.,  the  California 
woodpecker.  Southwestern  U.  S. 
Car-pi 'o  des  (kar-pl'0-dez).  v. 
[NL.,  fr.  cat-jiio  carp.]  Zool. 
The  genus  consisting  of  the 
carp  slickers.  See  Ictiobin.k. 
car'pit.  +  carpet. 
car  po-bal'aa^ -mumfkar'po-hdl'- 
sd-mum), n.  [NL.  See  1st  car- 
po-,  balsam.}  Obs.  a  The 
dried  fruit  of  the  halm  of  Gilead 
tree,  b  An  aromatic  oil  formerly 
expressed  from  fhe  fruit, 
car'po-car'pal  (-kiir'pdl),  a. 
Pert,  to  two  parts  of  the  carpus, 
car  po-ceph'a-lum  (-s’f'a-lum), 
»•/  /■/•  -la  (-Id).  [NL.  ;  1st 
carpo-  +  Or.  KeibaXrf  head.] 


Bot.  The  sporogonial  receptacle 

in  certain  liverworts.  Campbell. 
car-poc'er-ite  ( kar-phs'5r-Tt),  n. 
[2d  carpo-  -f  Gr  iceoa?  horn.] 
Zobl.  In  certain  crustaceans,  the 
fifth  joint  of  the  antenna, 
car'po-gone  (knr'pfi-gon),  n. 
Bot.  A  carpogonium. 
caFpo-ma'Di-a,  n.  [NL.  ;  1st 
carpo- +  mania. "\  a  The  exces¬ 
sive  production  of  fruit  by  cul¬ 
tivated  trees,  b  A  gritty  con¬ 
dition  of  certain  fruits. 
Car-poph'aga  (kar-p5f'd-gd), 
n.  [NL.  ;  1st  carpo-  -f  Gr. 
yeipto  eat.]  See  fruit  pigeon. 
car'po-phyll,  car'po-phyl,  n. 
[1st  carpo-  4-  -jtht/ll.]  A  car¬ 
pel,  esp.  of  a  gymnosperin. 
c ar-pop  'o-dite  ’  ( k  iir-pO p'fi-dW), 
v.  [ carpos  -+-  Gr.  ttovs,  ttoSo?, 
foot.]  =  carpos.  —  car-pop  o- 
dit'ic  (-dlt'Yk),  a. 
car  pop-to'sia  ( kar'pbp-tS'sls), 
a.  [NL.  ;  2d  carjio-  +  Gr. 
7rTu><rt?  falling.]  Wrist  drop, 
car'pos  ( kar'pBs),  n.  [NL  See 
carpus.]  Zool.  1’he  fifth  seg¬ 
ment  (from  the  base)  of  certain 
limbs  of  crustaceans,  as  the 
thoracic  ambulatory  limbs  of 
Decapoda. 


car'po-sperm,  n.  [1st  caipo- 
+  -sperm.)  In  the  red  alg®, 
the  o.. sphere  after  fertilization, 
car  po-spo-ran'gi-um  (-s  p  o- 
rln/jMm,.  n.  ;  L.  jtl  -oia  (-a). 
[NL.  ;  1st  carpo-  +  sporan¬ 
gium.')  One  oi  the  sporangia 
forming  the  cystocarp  in  the  red 
algrc,  containing  carpospores. 
car  po-spor'ic  (-spbr'Yk),  car 
nos'po-rous  ( k ar- p5s '_pn-r?7 s  ; 

kar'po-spor'wB).  a.  a  Pertain¬ 
ing  to,  or  resembling,  a  carpo- 
spore.  b  Having  carpospores. 
car'po-stome,  n.  [1st  carpo-  -f 
-stome.)  Bot.  The  opening 
through  which  a  cystocarp  dis¬ 
charges  its  spores, 
carpt.  Carped.  Ref.  Sp. 
Car'pus  (kar'pj/s).  Bib. 

II  csr'quaise'  (kiir'kaz'),  n. 
[F.]  Plate  Glass  Manuf.  The 
heated  chamber  or  arch  of  an 
aanealing  furnace, 
carquan."  cakcan. 
carr.  Var.  of  caurk.  Scot. 
carr.  Var.  of  car. 
car'ra-bin,  car'rat,  etc.  Vars. 
of  CAKAB1N,  C  ARAT,  etc. 
car'rack.  Var.  of  carack. 
carract.  +  carat,  cakact. 
car'ra-gheen'.  Var.  of  carra- 

OE*N-  [  RAOEENIN. I 

car'ra-ghee'nin.  Var.  of  oar-| 


carraine  ^  carrion. 
carralle.  +  carol. 
car-ran'to.  +  cokanto. 
Car-ra'ra,  ».  Carrara  marble 
Car-raB'co.  San-son'  (ean-sbn' 
kar-riis'kO).  A  waggish  bache¬ 
lor  of  Salamanca  who  figures  in 
Cervantes's  “  Don  Quixote.” 
carrat.  +  carat. 
carravance.  +  garavance. 
carravans-raw.  +  caravan¬ 
sary. 

car'ra-way.  Var.  of  caraway. 
car  ra-witch'e  t.  d*  carki- 
W'lTO  HET. 

carr'-crow'.  n.  The  black  tern. 
Obs.  Local.  Eng. 
carre.  d*  uar. 

||  car  re'  (ka'ra').  n.  [F.l  Cook¬ 
ery.  The  breast  of  a  lamb,  calf, 
or  the  like. 

carrect.  carack,  carat. 
carrecter.  +  character. 
carree.  +  curry. 
carre  four'.  +  carfour. 
car'rel.  +  carol,  4  b. 
car'rel-age  (klr'c  l-itj  ;  F.  kaV- 
lAzh'),  ".  [F.]  'Files  collec¬ 

tively;  tiling,  esp.  of  a  floor, 
car'ren.  +  carrion. 
carrere.  +  career. 
car'ret.  t  carat,  carrot. 

||  car-re'ta  (kar-ra'ta),  n.  Also 
car-ret'ta  (-r?t'a).  [Sp.  car¬ 


re/a.l  A  kind  of  rude  two- 
w heeled  cart.  South  western  l/.S. 
II  cax  re-te'la  (kar'ra-ta'lii),  n. 
[Sp.]  A  rather  rude  two-wheeled 
carriage  on  springs,  used  by 
the  poorer  class  of  natives  in 
Luzon.  Phil.  1. 

||  car  re-te'ra  (-ta'ra),  n.  [Sp.] 
Highroad.  Phil.  1. 

II  carre-ton'  (kiir'ra-ton'),  n. 
[Sp.]  A  two-wheeled  freight 
cart,  drawn  by  a  carabao. 
Phil.  I. 

carr'gooBe'.  Var.  of  cargoose. 
car'ri-a-ble.  car'rv-a-ble,  a. 
That  may  be  carried, 
car'riage-a-ble  (kftr'Yj-d-b’l).  a. 
Portable  in  carriages  ;  also,  pass¬ 
able  by  carriages.  Rare. 
carriage  bow  See  bow',  n.,  2. 
carriage  company.  People 
wealthy  enough  to  keep  private 
carriages.  Colloq. 
car'riaged  (k&r'Tjd),  a.  1.  Be¬ 
haved  ;  mannered.  Obs. 

2.  Provided  with  carriages;^ 
in  comp.  :  as  many -carriaged. 
earriage  dog.  =  COACH  boo. 
c ar' riage- ftu.  n.  See  -ful. 
carriage  lady.  A  lady  wealthy 
enough  to  have  a  private  car¬ 
riage.  Colloq. 
car'riage-le88.  a.  See  -less. 
carriage  piece.  A  roughstring. 


ale,  senate,  care,  ftm,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofa  ;  eve,  event,  find,  recent,  maker ;  Ice,  Ill ;  old,  obey,  Srb,  »dd,  sftft,  connect ;  use,  unite,  firn,  flp,  circus,  menu ; 

Q  Foreign  Word.  +  Obsolete  Variant  nt  -F  combined  with.  =  equals. 
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carriage  trado  ’  Carrying  trade.  Obs.  or  R. 

2.  Trade  from  people  who  ride  in  carriages,  i.  e.,  from  the 
wealthy.  Trade  Cant. 

car'riage-way',  n.  A  way  for  vehicles;  roadway, 
carriage  wrench  A  wrench  adapted  for  removing  or 
tightening  the  nuts  that  confine 
the  wheels  on  the  axles,  or  for 
turning  the  other  nuts  or  bolts, 
of  a  carriage  or  wagon, 
carrick  bitts<k5r'ik).  Naut.  The 
bitts  supporting  the  windlass. 

Car  rick-ma  cross'  lace  ik&r'Tk-md-krSs').  [From  Car- 
richmacross ,  Ireland.]  An  Irish  lace  of  two  varieties,  one 
a  kind  of  applique,  the  other  a  guipure, 
car'ried  (kXr'Td),  pret.,  p.  p.,  d:  p.  a.  of  carry.  Specif., 
p.  a. :  a  Mil.  Held  at  a  carry  ;  —  said  of  anus,  b  Trans¬ 
ported,  as  with  joy;  beside  one’s  self;  delirious;  having 
woolgathering  wits.  Obs.  or  Scot,  d’  Dial.  Eng.  Scott. 
car'ri- er  (k2r'T-er),  n.  [From  carry.]  1.  One  that  car¬ 
ries,  or  conveys  ;  a  bearer  ;  a  messenger. 

The  air  which  is  but  ...  a  carrier  of  the  sounds.  Bacon. 

2.  One  (whether  a  single  person,  a  group  of  persons,  or  a 
corporation)  employed  in,  or  engaged  in  the  business  of, 
carrying  goods  for  others  for  hire,  as  a  porter  or  team¬ 
ster  ;  specif.,  a  common  carrier. 

The  roads  are  crowded  with  carriers,  laden  with  rich  manu¬ 
factures.  Swift. 

3.  Mech.  That  which  carries  or  drives  ;  as  :  a  The  travel¬ 
ing  part  of  a  mechanism  or  system  directly  supporting 
something  conveyed  from  one  place  to  another,  as  the  case 
for  messages  in  pneumatic-tube  systems,  the  trolley  and 
clutches  or  receptacle  in  various  distributing  systems,  etc. 
b  In  a  lathe,  a  dog  or  clamp  for  gripping  the  piece  of 
work  and  for  communicating  motion 
to  it  from  the  faceplate  or  catchplate. 

C  A  spool  or  bobbin  holder  in  a  braid¬ 
ing  machine,  d  A  movable  piece  in 
magazine  guns  which  transfers  the  car¬ 
tridge  so  that  it  can  be  thrust  into  the 
barrel. 

4.  A  carrier  pigeon. 

5-  A  conduit  or  drain  for  conveying 
water,  etc. 

6-  Cheni.  A  catalytic  by  whose  agency 
a  transfer  of  some  element  or  group  is 
effected  from  one  compound  to  an¬ 
other  ;  as,  iron  is  a  carrier  of  oxygen. 

7.  Paint.  An  insoluble  substance 
used,  in  the  preparation  of  certain 
pigments,  as  a  base  upon  which  to  precipitate  the  coloring 
matter. 

8-  Naut.  A  vessel  which  takes  the  catch  from  a  fishing  fleet 
to  market. 

carrier  pigeon  Orig.,  and  in  popular  usage,  a  pigeon 
used  to  carry  messages ;  technically,  one  of  a  fancy  breed 
of  pigeons  of  large  size,  having  long  wings  and  body,  much 
bare  skin  about  the  eyes,  and  a  greatly  developed  carun- 
culated  cere.  The  pigeons  actually  used  for  carrying  mes¬ 
sages  or  flying  races  are  correctly  called  homing  pigeons. 
See  HOMING  PIGEON. 

carrier  ring  A  ring  carrying  the  breechblock  of  a  gun 
when  it  is  withdrawn  from  the  breech  and  swung  out  of 
the  way  during  loading. 

carrier  shell.  Any  taenioglossate  gastropod  of  the  genus 
Xenophora  ;  —so  called  because  it  fastens  bits  of  stone 
and  shell  to  its  own  shell,  to  such  an  extent  as  almost  to 
conceal  it. 

Car'ring-ton’s  law  (kSr'Tng-t’nz).  [After  R.  C.  Carring¬ 
ton  (1826-75),  English  astronomer.]  Astron.  A  mathemati¬ 
cal  expression  for  the  period  of  axial  rotation  of  the  sun’s 
surface  in  different  solar  latitudes,  the  acceleration  beiug 
greatest  at  the  equator. 

car'ri  on  (k5r'T-un),  n.  [ME.  carion ,  caroyne ,  OF.  caroigne , 
dial,  form  of  F.  charogne ,  LL.  caronia ,  fr.  L.  caro  flesh.  Cf. 
crone.]  1.  A  dead  body  ;  a  carcass  or  corpse.  Obs. 

2.  The  dead  and  putrefying  body  or  flesh  of  an  animal ; 
flesh  so  corrupted  as  to  be  unfit  for  food. 

They  did  eat  the  dead  carrions  Spenser. 

Roman  fashionable  society  hated  Csesar,  and  any  carrion  was 
welcome  to  them  which  would  taint  his  reputation.  Fronde. 

3.  A  living  person  or  animal ;  —  a  term  of  contempt.  Obs. 

“  Old  feeble  carrions .”  Shak. 

car'rl-on,  a.  1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  dead  and  putrefying 
carcasses  or  flesh  ;  feeding  on  carrion  ;  like  carrion. 

A  prey  for  carrion  kites.  Shak. 

2.  Corrupt ;  rotten  ;  vile  ;  loathsome, 
carrion  beetle  Any  of  numerous  beetles  of  the  family 
Silphidae  that  feed  chiefly  on  dead  animals.  They  include 
the  burying  beetles. 

carrion  crow  a  The  common  European  black  crow  ( Cor¬ 
pus  corone).  b  =  black  vulture. 
car'ri  on-flow  er,  n.  a  An  American  cat  brier  ( S  mil  ax 
herbacea)  whose  flowers  smell  like  carrion,  b  Any  ascle- 
piadaceous  plant  of  the  genus  Stapelia. 
carrion  fly.  Any  fly,  as  the  bluebottle,  that  lays  its  eggs 
in  decaying  flesh. 

II  car  roc'cio  (kar-rbt'cho),  n. ;  pi.  carrocci  (-che).  [It. 
See  caroche.]  A  car  which  accompanied  the  army  and 
bore  the  standard  of  an  Italian  free  city  of  the  Middle 
Ages.  The  carroccio  also  bore  a  bell,  and  usually  a  cruci¬ 
fix,  and  formed  the  rallying  point  in  battle. 

II  car'ro-ma'ta  (kar'ro-ma'ta),  n.  [Sp.  in  Phil.  I.]  In  the 
Philippines,  a  light,  two¬ 
wheeled,  boxlike  vehicle 
usually  drawn  by  a  single 
native  pony  and  used  to 
convey  passengers  within 
city  limits  or  for  travel¬ 
ing.  It  is  the  common 
public  carriage. 
car'ron-ade'CkSr'S-nad'), 
n.  [From  Carr  on,  in  Carromata. 

Scotland,  where  it  was  first  made.]  Mil.  A  kind  of  short, 
light  iron  cannon,  formerly  in  use,  differing  from  guns  and 
howitzers  in  having  no  trunnions  and  chiefly  used  on  ships 


to  throw  heavy  shot  at  close  quarters,  and  on  shore  as  a 
howitzer. 

car'ron  oil  (kSr'wn).  A  lo¬ 
tion  of  equal  parts  of  lin¬ 
seed  oil  and  limewater, 
used  as  an  application  to 
burns  and  scalds ;— first 
used  at  the  Carron  iron 
works  in  Scotland. 

II  car  ros  se-rie'  (ka'ros'e-  Une  of  Carronade. 
re'),  n.  [F.,  carriage  making.]  The  carriage  body  of  an 
automobile.  Cf.  chassis. 

car'rot  (kSr'tlt),  n.  [F.  carotte ,  fr.  L.  carota  ;  cf.  Gr.  kol- 
pioToi'.]  1.  A  biennial  apiaceous  plant  ( Daucus  carota)  ; 
also,  its  yellow  or  orange-red,  usually  spindle-shaped  root, 
which  is  cooked  as  a  vegetable.  The  cultivated  carrot  is 
believe*!  to  have  been  derived  from  the  common  wild  spe¬ 
cies  of  Europe  and  America,  though  there  are  many 
points  of  difference.  The  numerous  varieties  in  cultiva¬ 
tion  are  valuable  as  food  both  for  the  table  and  for  stock. 
The  seeds  are  used  as  a  diuretic  and  stimulant. 

2.  Something  having  the  shape  of  a  carrot;  esp.,  a  spin¬ 
dle-shaped  bundle  of  rolled  and  twisted  tobacco  leaves. 

3.  pi.  Red  or  carroty  hair,  or  people  having  such  hair. 
Humorous  or  Derisive  Slang. 

car'rot,  v.  t.  ;  car'rot-ed  ;  car'rot-ing.  Furriery.  To  treat 
(fur)  with  some  chemical,  as  nitrate  of  mercury,  to  im¬ 
prove  the  felting  property  ;  to  subject  to  secretage  ;  —  so 
called  from  the  yellow  color  assumed  by  fur  so  treated  on 
drying  by  artificial  heat.  When  dried  by  exposure  to  air 
the  fur  is  whitish.  Hence  the  abbreviations  Y.  C.  (yellow 
carrot)  and  W.  C.  (white  carrot).  —  car'rot-age  (-aj),  n. 
carrot  beetle  A  large,  dark  brown  or  nearly  black,  scar¬ 
ab®  id  beetle  (Li gyrus  gibbosus ),  which  in  the  adult  stage 
injures  carrots,  parsnips,  corn,  etc.,  attacking  the  roots, 
carrot  rust  fly.  A  small  two-winged  fly  (Psila  rosie)  whose 
larva  burrows  in  the  roots  of  the  carrot, 
carrot  tree-  A  peculiar  apiaceous  shrub  of  Madeira  {Me- 
lanosel i /turn  edule ),  having  edible  farinaceous  roots, 
car'rot  y  (k5r'wt-T),  a.  Like  carrot  root  in  color,  as  hair  ; 
also,  having  hair  of  such  a  color.  — car'rot  i  ness,  n. 
car  rou  sel'  (kSr'oo-zSl'),  n.  Also  carousel ,  erroneously 
carousal.  [F.,  fr.  It.  carosello.']  1.  A  sort  of  tournament 
in  which  knights  or  cavalrymen  divided  into  troops  execute 
various  evolutions,  to  which  were  often  formerly  added  al¬ 
legorical  dances,  scenic  shows,  or  the  like. 

2.  A  merry-go-round. 

car'ry  (kSr'T),  v.  t. ;  car'ried  (-Id);  car'ry-ing.  [OF. 
carter ,  charier ,  F.  charrier ,  to  cart,  from  OF.  car,  char,  F. 
char,  car.  See  car.]  1.  To  convey,  or  transport,  while 
supporting,  originally  in  a  cart  or  car,  hence  in  any  man¬ 
ner  ;  to  bear  ;  to  transfer  ;  to  take. 

When  he  dieth  he  shall  carry  nothing  away.  Ps.  xlix.  17. 
Another  curried  the  intelligence  to  Russell.  Macaulay. 
The  sound  will  he  carried ,  at  the  least,  twenty  miles.  Bacon. 

2.  To  conduct;  to  lead  or  guide;  to  take  ;  to  escort ;  to 
convey  by  force;  to  cause  to  go  or  come  ;  to  impel  ;  to  move. 

Go,  carry  Sir  John  Faletaff  to  the  Fleet.  Shak. 

Passion  and  revenge  will  carry  them  too  tar.  Locke. 

3.  To  transfer  from  one  place  (as  a  country,  book,  or  col¬ 
umn)  to  another  ;  as,  to  carry  the  war  into  Asia  ;  to  cairy 
an  account  to  the  ledger  ;  to  carry  a  number  in  adding. 

4.  Golf.  To  cover  (a  distance)  or  pass  (an  object)  at  a 
single  stroke  ;  as,  to  carry  a  bunker  from  the  tee. 

5.  To  convey  by  extension  or  continuance  ;  to  extend  ;  to 
continue ;  as,  to  carry  the  chimney  through  the  roof. 

6.  Hunting.  To  follow,  as  the  scent. 

7-  To  get  possession  of,  or  obtain,  as  by  effort  or  force  ;  to 
win ;  to  capture. 

The  town  would  have  been  carried  in  the  end.  Bacon. 

8  To  bear  or  uphold  successfully  through  conflict,  as  a 
leader  or  principle ;  hence,  to  succeed  in  ;  to  bring  to  a 
successful  issue  ;  to  win  ;  to  secure  the  adoption  or  passage 
of,  as  a  motion  or  bill ;  as,  to  carry  an  election. 

The  carrying  of  our  main  point.  Addison. 

9  To  conduct ;  to  prosecute  ;  to  carry  on.  Archaic. 

10.  To  support;  to  sustain  ;  specif.,  to  have  or  hold  as  a 
burden  while  moving  from  place  to  place ;  to  have  upon 
or  about  one’s  person  ;  to  contain  ;  hold  ;  bear;  bear  about; 
as,  to  carry  a  wound ;  to  carry  an  unborn  child. 

If  the  ideas  .  .  .  were  carnet/  along  with  us  in  our  minds.  Locke. 

11.  To  have  as  an  attribute,  property,  or  the  like  ;  to  bear 
the  aspect  of;  to  show  or  exhibit ;  to  imply  ;  to  involve. 

He  thought  it  carried  something  of  argument  in  it.  H'atts. 

12.  To  hold  or  bear  (the  body  or  some  part  of  it) ;  as,  he 
carries  his  head  high. 

13.  To  bear  (one’s  self) ;  to  behave  ;  to  conduct  or  demean  ; 

—  with  the  reflexive  pronouns. 

He  carried  himself  so  insolently  in  the  house,  and  out  of  the 
house,  to  all  persons,  that  he  became  odious.  Clarendon 

14  To  hold  (a  weapon  or  standard)  in  a  certain  prescribed 
way,  practically  vertically  at  the  right  side  ;  —  often  used 
imperatively  in  commands  ;  as,  carry  sabers  !  carry  arms  ! 

15  To  sustain  the  weight  or  burden  of ;  to  bear  ;  as,  pillars 
cariy  an  arch  ;  a  plant  carries  its  seeds  in  small  clusters. 

16.  Com.  To  bear  the  charges  or  burden  of  holding  or 
having,  as  stocks,  merchandise,  etc.,  from  one  time  to  an¬ 
other  ;  to  keep  on  one’s  books  as  a  debtor  ;  to  await  pay¬ 
ment  by  ;  as,  a  merchant  is  carrying  a  large  stock  ;  a  farm 
carries  a  mortgage  ;  a  merchant  carries  a  customer. 

17.  To  bear  or  endure.  Obs. 

18  To  produce,  as  crops  ;  to  yield  ;  to  support,  as  cattle. 

19  To  make  good  or  valid  ;  to  support ;  to  sustain ;  as, 
the  decision  in  this  case  carries  the  other. 

Syn.  — See  bring. 

to  carry  a  bone  In  the,  or  her,  mouth  or  teeth.  Naut.  See  under 
bone.  —  to  c.  about,  to  bear  or  turn  about  or  round,  hither 
and  thither. 

Be  not  carried  about  with  .  .  .  strange  doctrines.  H»b.  xiii.  9. 

—  to  c.  all,  everything,  or  the  world,  before  one  (or  the  like),  to 
overcome  all  obstacles;  to  have  complete  success.  — to  c. 
arms,  a  To  bear  weapons  ;  to  serve  as  a  soldier,  b  See  def. 

14.  above.  — to  c.  away,  a  To  remove  from  life;  to  carry 
off.  b  To  break  off ;  to  lose  by  breaking ;  as,  to  carry 
away  a  fore-topmast.  Usually  Naut.  c  To  take  possession 
of  the  mind ;  to  ravish  ;  to  charm ;  to  delude ;  as,  to  be 


I  carried  away  by  music,  or  by  temptation,  d  To  succeed 
in  obtaining  ;  to  be  victorious  in  or  over;  to  win.  e  With 
it,  to  gain  the  victory;  to  carry  the  day.  Obs.  or  R.  —  Xo 
carry  away  the  bell.  See  under  bell. —  to  c.  back,  to  take 
back  in  thought  or  retrospect ;  as,  it  carried  him  back  to  his 
youth.  —  to  c.  or  bear  coals,  to  eudure  indignities  or  insults ; 

—  from  the  dirty  or  mean  nature  of  the  occupation.  Obs. 

Gregory,  o’  my  word,  we  ’ll  not  carry  coals.  Shak. 

—  to  c.  coals  to  Newcastle,  to  take  things  to  a  place  where  they 
already  abound ;  to  waste  one’s  labor  in  supererogatory 
effort. —  to  c.  down,  to  cause  to  be  swallowed;  to  induce 
acceptance  of. 

It  required  all  old  Brooke’s  popularity  to  carry  down  parts  of 
his  speech.  ‘  T.  Hughes. 

—  to  c.  forward,  to  transfer  (an  amount  or  item)  to  the  suc¬ 
ceeding  column,  page,  or  book  relating  to  the  same  ac¬ 
count,  or  to  the  next  account .  —  to  c.  into  eflect.  execution  (or 
the  like),  to  effect ;  to  execute  ;  to  perform.  —  to  c.  it.  a  To 
get  the  upper. hand  ;  to  prevail ;  to  carry  the  day  ;  to  win 
the  contest.  “  The  greater  part  carries  it."  Shak.  b  To 
manage  affairs  ;  to  behave  ;  to  act.  Obs.  Shak.  —  to  c  off. 
a  To  remove  to  a  distance,  b  To  bear  away  from  the  grasp 
of  others  ;  to  win.  c  To  remove  from  life  ;  to  be  the  death 
of;  as,  the  plague  carried  q#  thousands.  d  To  carry  suc¬ 
cessfully  ;  to  make  pass ;  as,  her  wit  carried  off  her  un- 
conventionality.  e  To  face  or  brave  out. 

I  set  myself  to  carry  things  gayly.  Sir  O.  Parker. 

—  to  c.  on  a  To  carry  farther  ;  to  advance,  or  help  forward  ; 
to  continue:  to  maintain ;  to  keep  up ;  as,  to  cairy  on  a 
design,  b  To  manage,  conduct,  or  prosecute  ;  as,  to  carry 
on  husbandry  or  trade.  — to  c.  out.  a  To  bear  from  with¬ 
in,  as  a  corpse  for  burial,  b  To  ravish  ;  to  enrapture.  Obs. 
C  To  put  into  execution  ;  to  bring  to  a  successful  issue, 
d  To  sustain  to  the  end  ;  to  continue  to  the  end,  or  to,  or 
towards,  the  logical  conclusion.  —  to  c.  (out)  one’s  bat. 
Cricket ,  to  be  “  not  out  ”  at  the  end  of  an  innings.  —  to  c. 
over,  a  To  induce  to  go  over  to  the  other  side  or  party, 
b  To  transfer  to  a  new  page,  account,  etc.  c  Stock  Ex¬ 
change.  To  carry  (a  customer)  until  the  next  time  for 
settlement ;  to  postpone  the  date  of  settlement  for  (stock). 

—  to  c.  silk.  Racing  Slang,  a  To  wear  the  silk  jacket  of  a 
jockey  ;  hence,  to  act  as  jockey,  b  To  bear  a  jockey  ;  to 
race  ;  as,  that  horse  will  never  carry  silk  again.  —  to  c.  the 
day,  to  w  in  ;  to  prevail.  — to  c.  the  wind,  Man.,  to  toss  the 
nose  as  high  as  the  ears,  as  a  horse.  —  to  c.  through,  a  To 
convey  through  the  midst  of.  b  To  support  to  the  end  ; 
to  sustain,  or  keep  from  falling,  or  being  subdued.  “  Grace 
will  carry  us  .  .  .  through  all  difficulties.”  Hammond. 
C  To  complete ;  to  bring  to  a  successful  issue  or  to  the 
logical  or  desired  conclusion.  —  to  c.  up.  a  To  convey  or 
extend  in  an  upward  course  or  direction ;  to  build,  b  To 
bring  up  (the  rear) ;  to  make  (something)  come  into  proper 
relation ;  — with  to.  c  To  trace  back,  d  In  an  account, 
to  carry  to  the  top  of  a  new  column.  —  to  c.  weight,  a  To 
bear  or  have  an  extra  burden ;  to  be  handicapped,  b  To 
have  influence. 

Till  he  had  arrived  himself  at  an  age  when  he  could  carry 
weight.  ^  Froude. 

car'ry  (kSr'T),  v.  i.  1.  To  act  as  a  bearer;  to  convey  any¬ 
thing  ;  as,  to  fetch  and  cariy. 

2.  To  have  or  exert  propulsive  power  ;  to  propel  a  missile; 
as,  a  gun  or  mortar  carries  well. 

3.  To  move  or  go,  as  by  riding  or  walking.  Obs. 

4.  Falconry.  To  fly  away  with  the  game. 

5  To  hold  the  head,  etc.  ;  as,  a  horse  carries  well  when 
he  holds  his  head  high,  with  arching  neck. 

6.  To  bear  or  conduct  one’s  self ;  to  behave  ;  to  act.  Obs. 
7  Hunting,  a  To  remove  earth  or  frost  by  having  it 
stick  to  the  feet,  as  a  running  hare,  b  To  be  removed  by 
sticking  to  the  feet  of  a  running  animal,  as  soft  ground,  c 
To  keep  and  follow  the  scent ;  —  said  of  the  dog. 
to  carry  away,  to  break  off  or  away.  Usually  Naut.  —  to  c. 
on.  a  Naut.  To  carry  sail  up  to  or  beyond  the  limits  of 
prudence  ;  to  spread  the  utmost  extent  of  canvas  possible, 
b  To  resume  work  or  occupation  after  having  had  it 
stopped,  c  To  keep  behaving  or  acting  in  a  certain  way  ; 
esp.,  Co/toq.,  to  behave  or  act  in  a  wild,  rude,  romping,  or 
otherwise  reprehensible,  manner, 
car'ry,  n. ;  pi.  -ries  (-Tz).  1.  A  two-wheeled  barrow. 

Scot.  d‘  Dial.  Eng. 

2.  Falconry.  Manner  of  carrying.  Obs. 

3.  Mil.  The  position  assumed  in  response  to  the  order 
“  carry  arms,”  “  carry  sabers,”  or  the  like. 

4.  The  range,  as  of  a  gun  or  projectile;  specif.,  Golf,  the 
distance  between  the  place  where  a  ball  is  struck  and  that 
where  it  first  lands. 

6.  A  portage  between  two  bodies  of  navigable  water.  U.  S. 

d:  Canada. 

6.  The  movement,  drift,  or  direction  of  clouds ;  also,  the 
clouds  collectively  ;  firmament ;  sky.  Scot. 
car'ry-all'  (k5r'T-6F),  n.  [Corrupted  fr.  cariole.']  A  light 
covered  carriage,  having  four  wheels  and  seats  for  four  or 
more  persons,  usually  drawn  by  one  horse.  U.  S. 
car'ry-ing,  p.  pr.  d-  vb.  n.  of  carry.  Specif.,  vb.  n.  An 
act  of  carrying,  or  that  which  is  carried, 
carrying  place,  a  carry  ;  a  portage.  —  c.  trade,  trade  or  com¬ 
merce  consisting  in  transporting  goods,  etc.,  from  one 
place  or  country  to  another  ;  freighting  trade. 

We  are  rivals  with  them  in  .  .  .  the  carrying  trade.  Jay. 
carse  (kars  ;  Scot.  kSrs),  n.  [Perh.  orig.  pi.  of  carr;  oref.  W. 
cors  bog,  fen.]  Low  rich  land,  usually  along  a  river.  Scot. 
car  sickness  Med.  A  condition  similar  to  seasickness, 
induced  by  riding  in  a  railroad  car. 
cart  (kart),  n.  [AS.  erset,  or  Icel.  kartr  ;  of  uncertain  ori¬ 
gin.]  1.  Any  of  various  kinds  of  vehicles,  as  a  Scythian 
dwelling  on  wheels,  or  a  chariot.  “  Phoebus’  cart .”  Shak. 

2.  A  two-wheeled  vehicle  for  the  ordinary  purposes  of 
husbandry,  or  for  transporting  bulky  and  heavy  articles. 
Carts  were  formerly  used  for  carrying  criminals  to  execution  and 
often  in  place  of  a  drop  when  they  were  hanged  ;  also,  for  the 
public  exposure  and  punishment  of  offenders,  who  were  often 
tied  to  the  tail,  or  hinder  part,  and  whipped  while  dragged  along. 

3.  A  light  business  wagon  used  by  bakers,  grocerymen, 
butchers,  etc. 

4  An  open  two-wlieeled  pleasure  carriage, 
to  put  (or  get  or  set)  the  cart  before  the  horse,  to  invert  the 
proper  or  natural  order,  as  by  putting  an  effect  for  a  cause, 
cart,  v.  t.  ;  cart'ed  ;  cart'ing.  1.  To  carry  or  convey  in 
or  as  if  in  a  cart. 

2.  To  convey  publicly  in  a  cart  as  a  punishment.  Obs. 


Carriage  Wrench. 


Lathe  Carrier. 
a  Carrier  ;  b  Face¬ 
plate  ;  c  Work. 


car'ri-boo.  Var.  of  caribou. 
car'rick.  f  carack. 

Car'rick  (kfir'Yk),  n.  [Prob.  fr. 
Scotch  proper  name.]  Her.  See 
PURSUIVANT. 

car'rick  bend.  .Vauf.  See  knot,1. 
car'rie.  Obs.  or  Scot.  var.  of 

CARRY. 

carrlel.  f  curry. 
carrier.  career.  [gf.en.I 
car'ri-geen.  Var.  of  cakra-| 
car'rik.  +  carack. 


carrine.  d*  caref.n,  carrion. 
car'ri-ole.  Var.  of  cariole. 
carrion  buzzard,  a  =  ca  Ra¬ 
cak  a.  b  Anv  American  vul¬ 
ture  of  the  family  Cathurtidar. 
car  ri-on-ere',  n.  A  holder  or 
emitter  of  carrion.  Obs.  [zakd.I 
carrion  hawk.  -  carrion  buz- 
car'ri-on-lv,  a.  tf  adv.  Of  the  na¬ 
ture  of,  or  like,  carrion.  Obs. 

car'ritch  (kdr'Tch).  car'ritch- 
es  (-ez  ;  -Tz),  n.  (For  cantches , 


misunderstood  as  pi.,  fr.  F.  eatd- 
chlse,  Gr.  KaTy^aU  instruc¬ 
tion,  fr.  KarTjxety  to  resound. 
See  catechise.]  A  catechism. 
Scot.  —  to  give  carritch.  to 
scold  ;  reprove.  [5cof.| 

car'ritch.  r.t.  To  catechise.  | 
car'ri  witch'et  (kftr'T-wTch'Ft ; 
-It),  car-witch'et  (kar-wYch'- 
-£t  ;  -Tt).  n.  An  absurd  question 
intended  to  be  facetious  ;  also, 
a  play  upon  words.  Obs.  or  R. 


car'roch  (k&r'Bch),  n.  A  car¬ 
roccio. 

carroch.  Var.  of  caroche. 
car'roll.  -rold.  +  carol. 
car'ro’.l-ite  (k  a  r't7 1-1  t),  n. 
[From  Carroll  Co.,  Md.]  Min. 
A  light  steel-gray  copper  cobalt 
sulphide,  CuCo-jS  t. 
car'rom.  Var.  of  carom. 
car'rot-ene  ( kfir'/7t-en),car'rot- 
in.  Vars.  of  carotin. 
car 'rot-top',  n.  A  person  whose 


hair  is  red.  Slang. 

car 'rot- weed',  n.  Ragweed, 
car'row.  n.  [Cf.  Ir.  &  Gael,  ca- 
rach  cunning.]  A  strolling 
gamester.  Ohs.  Ireland. 
carrowle.  +  carol. 
carrowse  t  carouse. 
carr'-Bwal  low,  n.  The  black 
tern.  Obs.  Local,  Eng. 
car'rub  (kflr'ttb).  n.  A  small 
West  Indian  scitenoid  black- 
striped  fish  ( Eqn.es  aenminatus). 


"food  foot  out  oil  chair  ;  go  ;  sing,  igk  ;  then,  thin;  nature,  verdure  (250) ;  K  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  ach  (1«) ;  boN  ;  yet ;  zh - z  in  azure. 

’  ’  ’  *  Full  explanations  of  Abbreviations,  Signs,  etc.,  Immediately  precede  the  \  ocabulary. 


car'ru-cage.  Var.  of  carucaoe. 
car'ry-a-ble.  Var.of  carriable. 
car'ry -bald,  n  A  ragged  or  ill- 
seeming  fellow.  Obs.  Scot. 
car'ry-cas  tie.  n.  An  elephant. 
Obs.  [  Obs.  I 

car'ry -tale',  n.  A  talebearer.! 
carse.  ^  cress. 
car'sey.  kersey. 

Car'she-na  (kar'sh£-nd  ;  kar- 
she'nd).  Bib. 
car'Ble.  +  kersey. 


Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Guidb. 
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CARUNCULOUS 


cart  (kart),  v.  i.  To  carry  burdens  in  a  cart;  to  use  a  cart ; 
to  follow  the  business  of  a  carter, 
cart'age  (kar'taj),  n.  1.  Act  of  carrying  in  a  cart. 

2.  The  price  paid  for  carting. 

carte,  II  quarte  (kart),  n.  [F.  quarte ,  prop.,  a  fourth.  Cf. 
quart.]  Fencing.  A  position  in  thrusting  or  parrying, 
with  the  inside  of  the  hand  turned  upward  and  the  point 
of  the  weapon  toward  the  adversary’s  right  breast. 


Thrust  and  Parry  in  Carte, 
carte  (kart),  n.  [F.  See  1st  card.  Senses  1,  2,  and  3 
were  adopted  into  Middle  English  ;  senses  4  and  5  are  mod¬ 
ern  adoptions.]  1.  A  chart ;  map;  diagram.  Obs. 

2.  A  charter.  Obs.  Fuller. 

3.  A  playing  card  ;  pi.,  game  of  cards.  Scot. 

4.  Bill  of  fare  ;  — used  esp.  in  a  la  carle. 

6.  Short  for  carte  de  visite. 

||  carte'  blanche'  (kart'  blaNsh').  [F..  lit.,  white  paper.]  a 
Blank  paper  ora  blank  paper ;  specit.,  a  blank  paper,  with 
a  person’s  signature,  etc.,  at  the  bottom,  given  to  another 
person,  with  permission  to  superscribe  what  conditions  he 
pleases.  Hence:  Unconditional  terms ;  unlimited  author¬ 
ity  ;  full  discretionary  power,  b  Cara  Playing.  A  hand 
containing  no  face  cards  ;  also,  in  some  games,  a  hand  con¬ 
taining  no  trumps.  —  lie.  de  vi'site'  (de  ve'zet');  pi.  cartes  de 
visite  (kart).  [F.]  a  A  visiting  card,  b  A  portrait  photo¬ 
graph  of  a  certain  size  so  called  from  being  first  intended 
as  a  substitute  for  a  visiting  card.  See  photograph,  n.  —  |!  c. 
du  pays  (dii  pa'e');  pi.  cartes  du  pays  (kart),  the  map  of  the 
country  ;  the  lie  of  the  land  ;  the  position  of  affairs, 
car 'tel  (kar'tel ;  kar-tSl'),  n.  [F.,  fr.  It.  carlello ,  LL.  car- 
tellus  a  little  paper,  dim.  fr.  L.  charta.  See  1st  card.] 

1.  A  letter  of  defiance  or  challenge,  as  to  single  combat. 

He  is  cowed  at  the  very  idea  of  a  cartel.  Scott. 

2.  A  written  agreement  or  convention  between  opposing 
nations,  as,  in  view  of  or  during  war,  for  the  regulation  of 
intercourse  between  them.  Cartels  provide  for  postal  and 
telegraphic  communication,  for  the  mode  of  reception  of 
bearers  of  flags  of  truce,  for  the  treatment  of  the  wounded 
and  prisoners  of  war,  etc. 

3.  A  cartel  ship. 

4.  German  Hist.  The  agreement  made  in  1887  between 
the  Conservatives,  Free  Conservatives  or  Imperialists,  and 
National  Liberals,  to  support  each  other’s  candidates  in  the 
elections,  and  favoring  Bismarck’s  policy  and  renewal  of 
the  military  law.  When  renewed  in  1890  it  had  little  effect. 
6.  A  card  or  paper  with  written  or  printed  matter  on  it. 

cartel  ship  Ini.  Law.  A  ship  commissioned  in  time  of 
war  to  sail  under  a  safe  conduct  for  the  exchange  of  pris¬ 
oners  or  conveyance  of  proposals  between  belligerents, 
car' te-ne'o- graph  (kar'te-ne'6-graf),  n.  [Cf.  1st  card,  neo-, 
-graph.]  A  folding  attachment  for  prolonging  the  left- 
hand  edge  of  a  drawing  board  to  enable  the  T  square  to  be 
used  with  certainty  low  down  on  the  board, 
cart'er  (kar'ter),  n.  1.  A  charioteer.  Obs.  Chaucer. 

2.  A  man  who  drives  a  cart ;  a  teamster. 

3.  Zool.  a  =  harvestman,  2.  b  The  marysole. 
Gar-te'slan  (kar-te'zhan),  a.  [From  Renatus  Cartesius , 

Latinized  form  of  Ren£  Descartes :  cf.  F.  cartesien. ]  Of 

or  pertaining  to  the  French  philosopher  Ren6  Descartes, 
his  writings,  theories,  or  methods.  See  Cartesianism. 
Cartesian  coordinates.  See  coordinate,  n.  —  C.  curves,  Geoin., 
curves  of  fourth  degree  with  two  cusps  on  the  absolute, 
of  three  genera :  pairs  of  Cartesian  ovals,  of  sixth  class ; 
limayons,  of  fourth  class ;  cardioids,  of  third  class.  —  C. 
devil,  diver,  or  imp.  Physics,  a  small 
hollow  glass  figure  placed  in  a  vessel 
of  water  that  lias  a  cover  so  arranged 
that  by  compression  the  water  can  be 
forced  into  the  figure,  producing  the 
effects  of  suspension,  sinking,  and 
floating,  according  to  the  degree  of  pressure. 

Called  also  bottle  imp.  —  C.  oval,  Qeom.,  the  locus 
of  a  point  w'hose  distances,  r,  r',  from  two  fixed 
points  are  connected  by  a  linear  relation,  as 
vir  +  m'r'  =  c,  m,  m>,  and  c  being  constants. 

It  was  introduced  into  optics  by  Descartes.  — 

C.  vortexes.  See  vortex. 

Car-te'sian,  n.  1.  A  follower  of  Descartes;  an 
adherent  of  Cartesian  philosophy. 

2.  Math.  A  Cartesian  curve. 

Car  te'sian  ism  (-Yz’m),  n.  The  phi 
losophy  of  Descartes  and  his  followers.  ~  ~ 

The  ideal  of  Cartesianism  was  mathe-  Cartesian  Devil, 
matical  certitude  in  metaphysical  demonstrations ;  its 
chief  significance  was  as  a  reaction  from  Scholastic  sub¬ 
tleties  ;  and  the  distinction  which  it  conspicuously  empha¬ 
sized  was  that  between  thought  and  extension  (mind  and 
matter),  which  Descartes  made  so  absolute  that  only  the 
continual  interference  of  God  could  accoiuit  for  their 
harmony,  while  later  Cartesians  developed  the  doctrine  of 
occasionalism  (which  see)  to  account  for  it. 
Car'tha-gin'i-an  (kar'thd-jin'T-Sn),  a.  Of  or  pertaining 
to  ancient  Carthage,  a  city  of  northern  Africa.  —  n.  A 
native  or  inhabitant  of  Carthage. 


Carthaginian  apple,  the  pomegranate.  —  C.  Lion.  Hannibal 
(247-183  B.  c.);—  a  name  alluding  to  his  indomitable  courage, 
car'tha  min  (kar'thd-mTn),  n.  Chein.  A  red  coloring  mat¬ 
ter,  Cl4H1607,  from  the  safflower  ( Cartha/nus  tinctorius). 
Car'tha  mus  i-mus),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Ar.  qar(<nn  safflower.] 
Bot.  A  genus  of  asteraceous  herbs  of  Europe  and  Asia, 
differing  from  Centaurca  by  their  spiny  leaves  and  spread¬ 
ing  outer  involucral  scales.  C.  tinctorius  is  the  safflower, 
cart  horse.  A  horse  which  draws  a  cart;  a  horse  bred  or 
used  for  draw'ing  heavy  loads. 

Car-thu'sian  (kar-thu'zhan),  n.  [LL.  Cartusianus,  Carlu- 
siensis ,  from  Chartreuse,  in  France.]  1-  A  member  of  an 
exceedingly  austere  religious  order,  founded  in 
the  mountainous  solitude  of  Chartreuse,  near 
Grenoble,  France,  by  St.  Bruno,  in  the  year  108G. 

2.  A  pupil  of  the  Charterhouse  School. 

Car-thu'sian,  a.  1.  Of  or  pert,  to  Carthusians. 

2.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Charterhouse  School. 

Car' tier'  (kar'tya'),  a.  [From  Cartier,  name 
of  the  inventor.]  Pert,  to  or  designating  a  va¬ 
riety  of  hydrometer  used  esp.  for  liquids  lighter 
than  water.  On  its  scale  1 1°  corresponds  to  sp. 
gr.  1.00 ;  25.2°  to  sp.  gr.  0.90 ;  43°  to  sp.  gr.  0.80. 
car'ti-lage  (kar'ti-laj),  n.  [L.  caiiilago:  cf.  I’. 
cartilage .]  Anal.  1.  A  translucent  elastic  tis¬ 
sue  which  composes  most  of  the  skeleton  of  the 
embryos  and  very  young  of  vertebrates,  becom¬ 
ing  for  the  most  part  converted  into  bone  in  the 
higher  forms,  but  remaining  through  life  the  chief  constit¬ 
uent  of  the  skeleton  of  primitive  forms,  as  the  sturgeons 
and  elasmobranclis ;  gristle.  Typical  cartilage,  called 
hyaline  cartilage,  consists  of  a  ho- , 
mogeneous  intercellular  matrix  f 
in  which  are  small  cavities,  each  . 
containing  one  or  more  proto- 
plasmic  cells.  It  does  not  con-  •  ; 
tain  vessels.  On  prolonged  boil-  ■ 
ing  the  matrix  yields  cliondrin.  •  • 

See  chondrin.  See  also  elastic  . 
cartilage,  fibrocartilage. 

2.  A  part  or  structure  composed  .. 
of  cartilage,  as  one  of  the  V  ■’ 

pieces  of  a  cartilaginous  skele- 
ton,  an  articular  cartilage,  etc.  Section  of  Hyaline  Carti- 
cartilage  of  Jacobson.  See  Jacob¬ 
son’s  organ,  —  cartilages  of  San  to-ri'ni  (san'to-re'ne)  [after 
G.  D.  Santorini  (1681-1736),  Italian  anatomist],  Anat.,  small 
nodules  of  yellow'  elastic  cartilage  articulating  with,  and 
prolonging  backward  and  inward,  the  arytenoid  cartilages. 
—  cartilages  of  Wris'berg  (vrTs'b€rK)  [after  H.  A.  Wrisoerg 
(1733-1808),  German  anatomist].  Anal?,  a  pair  of  small  elon¬ 
gated  rods  of  yellow  elastic  cartilage  lying  in  the  aryte- 
no-epiglottidean  folds  of  the  larynx, 
cartilage  bone  Any  bone  formed  by  the  ossification  of 
cartilage  ;  —  disting,  from  membrane  bone  (which  see), 
car'ti-lag'i  nous  (kar'tT-15j'T-ims),  a.  [L.  cartilaginosus : 
cf.  F.  cartilagineux.l  1.  Composed  of,  or  pertaining  to, 
cartilage  ;  gristly  ;  firm  and  tough  like  cartilage. 

2  Zool.  Specif.:  Having  the  skeleton  composed  mostly  of 
cartilage.  In  this  sense  used  of  fishes,  as  in  the  phrase 
cartilaginous  fishes,  which  include  the  elasmobranchs 
(sharks  and  rays),  sturgeons,  etc. 

Car'tist  (kar'tist),  n.  [Sp.  cartista ,  fr.  carta  paper,  docu¬ 
ment  (cf.  Pg.  carta).  See  charta  ;  cf.  chartist.]  In 
Spain  and  Portugal,  one  who  supports  the  Constitution, 
cart  ladder,  or  cart  leather.  A  rack  or  framework  at¬ 
tached  to  a  cart  to  increase  its  carrying  capacity, 
cart'load  (kart'lod'),  n.  As  much  as  w  ill  fill  or  load  a  cart. 
In  earthwork  computations  a  cartload  is  estimated  as 
being,  under  average  conditions,  one  third  of  a  cubic  yard, 
cart'man  (kart'man),  n.  ;  pi.  -men  (-m<?n).  One  who  drives 
or  uses  a  cart ;  a  teamster  ;  a  carter, 
car'to-gram  (kar'to-grSm),  n.  [F.  carlo gramme.  See 
1st  card,  -gram.]  A  map  showing  geographically,  by  shades 
or  curves,  statistics  of  various  kinds ;  a  statistical  map. 
car'to-graph  (-graf),  n.  [F.  carte  map  -{--graph.']  A  map 
or  chart. 

car-tog'ra-pher  (kar-tbg'ra-fer),  n.  One  who  makes  charts 
or  maps. 

car-tog'ra-phy  (kar-t5g'ra-fi),  n.  [Cf.  F.  cartographic. 
See  1  st  card;  -graphy.]  Art  or  business  of  drawing  or 
making  charts  or  maps.  —  car'tO-graph'ic  (kar'tS-grSf'Tk), 

car  to-graph'i-cal  (-T-M1),  a. 

car'ton  (kar'ttfn),  n.  [F.  See  cartoon.]  1.  Pasteboard, 
as  for  boxes  ;  apiece  of  pasteboard  ;  also,  a  pasteboard  box. 
2.  In  rifle  practice,  a  white  disk  or  circle  put  within  the 
bull’s-eye  of  a  target ;  also,  a  shot  which  strikes  this. 

||  car  ton'  pierre'  (k&r'tfiN'  py£r')  [F .pierre  stone],  a  species 
of  papier-mache,  imitating  stone  or  bronze,  largely  used 
for  statuary  and  architectural  ornaments, 
car'ton-nage  (kar't#n-aj  ;  F.  kar'to'nazh'),  n.  [F.,  fr. 
carton  pasteboard.  See  cartoon.]  1.  Pasteboard,  such 
as  that  used  in  binding  books. 

2.  Egypt.  Antiq.  The  material  of  which  many  Egyptian 
mummy  cases  are  made,  consisting  of  linen  glued  together 
in  many  thicknesses  and  usually  having  a  coating  of  stucco, 
car-toon'  (kar-toon'),  n.  [F.  carton  (cf.  It.  cartone  paste¬ 
board,  cartoon) ;  fr.  L.  charta.  See  1st  card.]  1.  A  de¬ 
sign  or  study  drawn  of  the  full  size,  to  serve  as  a  model  for 
transferring  or  copying,  —  used  in  making  mosaics,  tapes¬ 
tries,  fresco  paintings,  and  the  like  ;  as,  Raphael’s  cartoons. 
2.  A  large  pictorial  sketch,  as  in  a  journal  or  magazine; 
esp. ,  a  pictorial  caricature  ;  as,  the  cartoons  of  “  Puck.” 
car  toon',  v.  t.  ;  car-tooned'  (-toond') ;  car-toon'ing.  To 
make  a  cartoon  of ;  to  make  a  preparatory  sketch  of ;  to 
caricature  pictorially. 

car  toon'er  y  (-er-T),  n.;  pi.  -eries  (-Tz).  Act  or  art  of 
cartooning. 


cart.  Fencing.  Var.  of  carte. 

carta.  Var.  of  charta. 
cart'a-ble,  a.  Sec -able. 
car-ta'ceous  (kiir-ta'shua),  a. 

•=  CHAKTACEOUS. 

car'tage.  4*  cartridge. 
Car-tTph'i-lus(kar-t&f'T-l/i8),  n. 
See  Vv  A  N  D  K  R!  N  G  J  EW. 
cartare.  +  carter.  [ ney  Isis. I 

cart  aver.  A  cart  horse.  Orb- 1 
cart'bote',  cart'boot',  n.  See 
BOTE,  2  b.  [lenge.  Obs.  I 

car 'tel,  v.  t.  To  defy  or  chal-| 
car'tel.  t\  i.  To  make,  ex¬ 
change,  or  carry  out  the  terms 
of,  a  cartel. 

Car'ter.  Colonel.  The  hero  of 
F.  Ilopkinson  Smith’s  novel 
“Col.  Carter  of  Cartersville  ;  ” 


an  impecunious,  impractical, 

and  lovable  Southerner  who 
cannot  realize  the  social  changes 
wrought  by  the  Civil  War. 
car'ter-cap'.  +  cateroap. 
carter  fish.  The  marysole. 
cart'er-ly,  a.  Like  or  befitting 
a  carter  ;  boorish.  Obs.  —  adv. 
Boorishly.  Ohs. 
cart'fnl.'  //.  See  -ful. 
car-tham'ic  (knr-thllm'Tk),  a. 
Chew.  Designating  an  acid 
better  known  as  CAKTHAMIN. 
carthrage.  4*  cartridge. 
cartilage  glottis.  See  cord 

GLOTTIS. 

Car  ti-la-gin'e-i  (kar'tY-ld-jYn'- 
t-\  ),Car/ti-lag'i-nes(  -lftj'i-nez), 
n.  pi.  [NL.]  Zool.  A  group  of 


fishes  equiv.  more  or  less  exactly 

to  Chondropterygii.  —  car  ti-la- 
gin'e  an  (-ld-jYn'e-dn),  n. 
car'ti-la-gin'e-ous  (-1  d-j  Y  n'?- 
?7s),  a.  [L.  carfilagineus.)  Car¬ 
tilaginous.  Rare. 
carti-la-gin'i-fi-ca'tion  (-Y-f  Y- 
ka'shun),  n.  [L.  cartilago. 
-I tiffin >s,  cartilage  -f-  -fication  ] 
Chondrification. 
car'ti-lag'i-noid  (-l&j'Y-noid), 
a.  [See  CARTILAGE;  -oiD.j 
Aunt.  Resembling  cartilage, 
car'ti-sane  ( kiir'tY-zan),  n.  [F.l 
A  little  strip  of  parchment 
wound  with  silk,  gold,  or  silver 
thread,  formerly  used  in  laces 
and  embroideries.  [tel.  I 

car'tle  (kar't’l).  Var  of  kar-| 


car  to-graph'i-cal-ly,  adv.  of 
CARTOGRAPHICAL, 
car-tog'ra-phist  (kar-tflg'ra- 
fYsth  It.  =  CA  R  FOG  It  M*H  ER. 
car'to  man  cy  ( kar'tn-m&n'sY), 
n.  [Cf.  F.  cartomancie .  See 
IstcARD;  -mangy.]  Divination 
by  means  of  playing  cards. 
Car'ton,  Sydney  (kar'trtn).  In 
Dickens's  “Tale  of  Two  Cities,” 
a  .young  man,  dissipated,  but 
with  good  impulses,  who  for 
love  of  Lucie  Manette  dies  by 
the  guillotine  in  place  of  her 
husband,  Darnay. 
car-toon'lst.  n.  ‘  One  skilled  in 
drawing  cartoons. 
car-tou8e', A  cartouche.  Obs. 
car'tre.  +  charter. 


car-touche',  car-touch'  (kar-toosh'),  n.  [F.  cartouche , 
It.  cartuccia,  carloccio,  cornet,  cartouche,  fr.  L.  charta 
paper.  See  1st  card;  cf.  cartridge.]  1.  Mil.  a  A  car¬ 
tridge  of  paper  or  the  like.  Obs.  or  R.  b  A  wooden  case 
filled  with  balls,  to  be  shot  from  a  cannon.  Obs.  c  A 
cartridge  box.  Obs.  or  R. 

2.  Pyrotechnics.  In  some  fireworks,  the  case  in  which  the 
inflammable  materials  are  contained. 

3.  Arch,  a  A  cantilever,  console,  corbel,  or  modillion, 
in  the  form  of  a  scroll  of  paper; 
any  scroll-shaped  ornament,  b  A  / 
tablet  for  ornament,  or  for  receiving  \ 
an  inscription,  formed  like  a  sheet  of 
paper  with  the  edges  rolled  up;  hence, 
any  tablet  of  ornamental  form. 

4.  Astron.  A  curvfe  exhibiting  the 


Cartouche,  3  b. 


varying  visibility  of  an  object,  as  of  a  canal  on  Mars. 

6.  Her.  An  oval  shield  with  convex  surface,  sometimes 
used  for  the  display  of  bearings,  as  for  those  of  the  Pope 
and  ecclesiastics  of  noble  descent. 

6.  A rchseol.  An  oval  or  oblong  figure,  as  on  monuments, 
containing  a  sovereign’s  name.  See  hieroglyphic,  Illust. 
cartridge  (kar'trij),  n.  [Formerly  cartrage,  corrupted  fr. 
F.  cartouche.  See  cartouche.]  1.  a  A  case,  capsule,  shell, 
or  bag  of  metal,  pasteboard,  or  other  material,  holding  a 
complete  charge  for  a  firearm,  in  small  arms  and  some  can¬ 
non  containing  also  the  projectile  ;  also,  a  case  containing 


Various  forms  of  Cartridge.  1  Short  (cal.  .22);  2  Revolver  (.32); 
3  Pistol  (.45);  4  for  Automatic  Pistols  (.45);  5  Sporting  Rifle  (.32); 
6,  7.  8  Various  forms  for  U.  S.  Magazine  Rifles;  9  Cartridge  with 
Soft-nosed  Bullet;  in  with  Express  Bullet  (a  Section  of  Point)  ; 
11  Shotgun  Cartridge  («  Powder,  c  Shot,  b.  d  Wads);  12  Section 
of  Base  of  Rifle  Cartridge  showing  Primer  (a  Primer  Case,  b  Per¬ 
cussion  Composition,  c  Anvil,  d  Vent). 

an  explosive  charge  to  be  fired  by  concussion,  electricity, 
etc. .  b  A  cartridge  box.  Obs. 

2.  Arch.  =  cartouche,  3.  Obs. 

3.  Photog.  a  A  small  case  or  capsule  of  chemicals,  b  A 
roll  of  protected  films  for  insertion  in  a  camera. 

cartridge  bag.  A  bag  of  woolen  or  silken  stuff  to  hold  a 
chareefor  a  cannon. 

cartridge  belt.  A  belt  having  loops  or  pockets  for  car¬ 
tridges. 

cartridge  box.  a  A  case,  usually  of  leather,  attached  to  a 
belt  or  strap,  for  holding  cartridges,  b  A  w  ooden  or  metal¬ 
lic  box  for  taking  a  cartridge  from  the  magazine  to  a  gun. 
cartridge  case  a  A  cartridge  box.  b  In  modern  use,  the 
metallic  case  in  which  a  cartridge  charge  is  contained, 
cartridge  paper,  a  A  thick  stout  paper  for  making  car¬ 
tridge  cases.  b  A,  rough  tinted  paper  used  for  covering 
walls,  c  An  inferior  kind  of  drawing  paper, 
cartridge  shot.  Shot  held  in  cartridges, 
cart  rope.  A  rope  such  as  is  used  to  fasten  a  load  on  a  cart, 
car'tu-la-ry  (kar'^u-la-rT),  n. ;  pi.  -ries  (-rTz).  [See  char- 
tulary.]  A  place  or  register  for  records.  =  chartulary. 
cart' way'  (kart'wa'),  n.  A  way  or  road  for  carts  ;  usually, 
a  rough  road  used  or  passable  only  by  heavy  carts, 
cart  wheel  1-  The  wheel  of  a  cart. 

2  A  large  coin,  as  a  silver  dollar  or  a  crown.  Slang. 

3-  A  lateral  handspring  with  arms  and  legs  extended, 
cart  whip  A  heavy  whip  such  as  is  used  in  driving  a  cart, 
cart' Whip'  (-hwTp'),  t>.  t.  To  punish  with  a  cart  whip, 
cart'whip  ,  t>.  i.  To  move  with  violent  sinuosities,  like  a 
cart  whip. 

The  body  carttvhipped  over  the  floor.  Kipling. 
cart'wright'  (-rit'),  n.  [ cart  -{-  might.)  An  artificer  who 
makes  carts  ;  a  cart  maker.  —  cart'wright  ing.  n. 
car'U-cage  (kSr'do-kaj  :  k&r'u-),  n.  [LL.  carrucagium 
(OF.  charuage ),  fr.  LL.  carruca  plow,  fr.  L.  carruca 
coach.]  O.  Eng.  Law.  A  tax  on  every  plow  or  plowland. 
car'U-cate  (-kat),  n.  [LL.  carucata ,  carrucata.  See  caru- 
cage.]  A  measure  of  land  and  unit  for  the  assessment  of 
land,  formerly  in  use  in  narts  of  England.  It  was  equiv¬ 
alent  to  the  plowgang  or  hide,  and,  like  the  hide:  was  typi¬ 
cally  reckoned  at  120  acres,  but  actually  varied  widely  from 
that  as  a  unit  of  taxation.  See  hide,  plowgang. 

Ca'rum  (ka'rwm),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  xapop  caraway.  Cf.  car¬ 
away.]  Bot.  A  genus  of  apiaceous  herbs  having  edible 
fusiform  roots,  pinnate  leaves,  and  strongly  aromatic  seeds. 
They  are  natives  chiefly  of  the  Old  World.  C.  carui ,  the 
caraway,  is  naturalized  in  the  United  States, 
car'un-cle  (kar'iiq-k’l ;  kd-ruq'k’l  ;  277),  n.  [L.  camncula 
a  little  piece  of  flesh,  dim.  of  caro  flesh.]  1.  A  naked  fleshy 
excrescence,  as  the  wattles  and  comb  of  certain  birds,  or 
the  fleshy  outgrowths  on  certain  caterpillars. 

2.  Bot.  An  excrescence  or  outgrowth  from  the  seed  coat 
at  or  near  the  hiluin  of  a  seed. 

ca-run'cu-lar  (kd-rQq'ku-lar),  ca-run'cu-lous  (-his),  a. 
a  Like,  or  of  the  nature  of,  a  caruncle,  b  Carunculate. 
ca-run'cu-lflte  (-lat)  )  a.  Having  a  caruncle  or  ca- 
ca-run'cu-lat  ed  (-lat'Sd)  I  runcles. 
ca-run'cu-la'tion  (-la'slmn),  n.  State  of  being  carunculate  ; 
also,  a  caruncle. 


cart’s  tall,  or  cart  tail.  The 

hind  end  of  a  cart.  See  cart,  m., 
2.  Hence  cart’ s'-tail'lng,  rh.  n. 
—  cart’8'-tail  a-tle,  a.  [  Ohs.  I 
cart'ware,  n.  A  team  of  horses.  | 
cart'y,  a.  Like  a  cart  horse. 
Cant  or  Dial.  Eng. 
car'u-age,  n.  [OF.  carnage , 
chantage,  F.  chamiage.]  Obs. 

1.  Act  of  plowing. 

2.  O.  Eng.  Law.  =  carucaoe. 
caruan.  4*  caravan. 

||  ca  ru-ca'ri-us  (kftr'db-ka'rY- 
7/s ;  k&r'fl-),  n. ;  pi.  -rii  (-T). 
[LL.]  E.F.ng  Laic.  =acrkman. 
car'u-ca-tage  (k&r'db-kd-taj  ; 
k&r'fi-),  n.  =  carucaoe. 
car'u-cat  ed  (k  ft  r'db-k  a  t'S  d  : 
k&r'fi-),  a.  Measured  or  taxed 


ale,  senate,  efire,  am,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofa ;  eve,  Svent,  end,  recent,  maker;  Ice,  ill;  old,  obey,  orb,  6dd,  s8ft,  connect ;  use,  unite, 

U  Foreign  Word.  *f*  Obsolete  Variant  of.  +  combined  with.  =  equals. 


by  carucates  ;  —  used  of  those 
counties  in  England  where  the 
corucate  was  formerly  the  gen¬ 
eral  unit  of  lnnd  measure, 
carue,  n.  [OF.,  alno  charue, 
plow,  plowland,  F.  charrue .]  A 
carucate  or  plowland.  Obs. 
car'un-cl.  Caruncle.  Ref.  Sp. 
car'un-cled  (kftr'fip-k’ld  ;  ka- 
rfirj'-),  a.  Carunculate. 
ca-run'cu-la  (kd-rQp'kfl-ld),  n., 
jd.  -l.«  (-le).  [L.  See  cai; un¬ 
cle.]  Anat.  Zool.  A  carun¬ 
cle  —  i;  ca-run'cu-la  la'cry-ma'- 
lis  (1  &  k'r  Y-m  a'l  Y  s)  [NL.],  a 
small  fleshy  papilla,  containing 
sebaceous  glands,  at  the  inner 
angle  of  the  eve.  [runcular.l 
ca-run'cu-lous  (-lus),  a.  Ca-l 


urn,  up,  circus,  menu  ; 
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oar'va-crol  (kar'va-krol  ;  -kr51),  n.  [F.  carvi  caraway.] 
Org.  C  hem.  A  thick  oil,  C10H13OH,  occurring  in  various 
plants  of  the  thyme  family,  and  also  formed  by  heating  the 
isomeric  compound  carvone.  It  is  a  phenol  derived  from 
paracymene  and  is  called  also  cymophenoL  It  is  used  for 
relieving  toothache. 

carvo  (karv),  v.  t.  ;  carved  (karvd),  Obs.  or  Archaic  carv'- 
en  ;  carv'ing.  [AS.  ceorfan  to  cut,  carve  ;  akin  to  D.  ker- 
ve?i}  G.  kerben ,  Dan.  karve,  Svv.  karfva ,  and  to  Gr.  ypd^eiy 
to  write,  orig.  to  scratch,  and  E.  -graphy.  Cf.  graphic.] 

1.  To  cut ;  to  cleave.  Archaic. 

Or  they  will  carven  the  shepherd’s  throat.  Spenser. 

2.  To  cut  or  hew  out  (a  way,  path,  or  the  like).  Also  tig. 

3.  To  cut  in  an  artistic  or  decorative  manner ;  to  make, 
shape,  form,  or  fashion  artistically  by  or.  as  by  cutting  ;  to 
sculpture ;  to  engrave. 

A  million  wrinkles  carved  his  skin.  Tennyson. 

4.  To  cut  into  pieces  or  slices,  as  meat  at  table  ;  to  divide 
or  cut  off  for  distribution  or  apportionment. 

5.  Fig. :  To  form  or  shape  as  if  by  carving  or  cutting.  Obs. 

Carving  the  fashion  of  a  new  doublet.  Shttk. 

6.  To  cutup  or  subdivide;  as,  to  carve  a  county  into  districts. 
7-  To  circumcise  or  castrate.  Obs. 

to  carve  out,  to  make  or  get  by  cutting,  or  as  if  by  cutting  ; 
to  cut  out.  “  [Macbeth]  with  his  brandished  steel  .  .  . 
cai'ved  out  his  passage.”  Shak. 

Fortunes  were  carved  out  of  the  property.  Macaulay. 

carve,  v.  %.  l.  To  cut.  Obs. 

2.  To  exercise  the  trade  of  a  sculptor  or  carver. 

3.  To  cut  up  meat ;  as,  to  carve  for  all  the  guests. 

4.  Fig. :  To  perform  the  act  of  dividing  and  assigning  as  in 

carving  at  table  ;  to  serve  ;  to  minister.  Locke. 

to  carve  to,  to  help  or  serve.  Obs. 

carve,  n.  Act  of  carving  ;  a  carving  stroke  or  cut. 
car'vel  (kar'vel),  n.  [See  caravel.  ]  1.  =  caravel  a. 

2  A  jellyfish.  Obs. 

car'vel-built',  a.  Shipbuilding.  Built  with  the  planks 
meeting  fiush  at  the  seams,  in¬ 
stead  of  overlapping  as  in  a 
clinker-built  vessel, 
carvel  joint-  Shipbuilding.  A 
flush  joint,  as  in  a  carvel-built 
vessel. 

carvel  work.  Shipbuilding. 

The  method  of  putting  on  the 
planks  or  plates  so  that  they 
meet  flush  at  the  seams, 
carv'en  (kar'v’n),  a.  Wrought 
by  carving  ;  ornamented  by  1  Carvel-built ;  2  Clinker- 
carvings  ;  carved.  built ;  3,  4  Section  at  a  rib. 

The  carven  cedarn  doors.  Tennyson. 

A  screen  of  cari'en  ivory.  Mrs.  Browning. 
car've  none  (kar've-non),  n.  Org.  Chem.  An  unsaturated 
ketone,  C10HlrtO,  prepared  indirectly  from  carvone  as  an 
oil  having  an  odor  of  caraway, 
carv'er  (kar'ver),  n.  One  that  carves  ;  one  that  forms, 
shapes,  fashions,  assigns,  etc.,  by  carving;  specif.  :  a  One 
who  carves  decorative  forms,  architectural  adornments,  etc. 
b  One  who  carves  or  divides  meat  at  table,  c  One  who 
assigns  or  apportions.  Obs.  d  A  large  knife  for  carving. 
6  A  carving  machine, 
a  pair  of  carvers,  a  carving  knife  and  fork. 

Carv'ing,  w.  1.  Act  or  art  of  one  who  carves. 

2-  Carved  work;  decorative  sculpture  ;  a  design  or  figure 
made  by  carving.  “  Carvings  in  wood.”  Sir  W.  Temple. 
car'vone  (kar'von),  n.  [F.  carvi  caraway.]  Chem.  An 
oily  liquid,  ClflHuO,  having  a  characteristic  odor  of  cara¬ 
way,  and  occurring  in  the  oils  of  dill,  mint,  and  caraway ; 
—  formerly  called  carvol.  It  is  an  unsaturated  ketone  re¬ 
lated  to  limonene.  There  is  a  dextro-  and  a  levo-  variety, 
car  Wheel-  A  wheel  of  a  car  ;  esp.,  a  flanged  wheel  of  a 
railroad  car  or  truck. 

car  y-at'ic  (kSr'T-Jt'Tk),  a.  Of  or  pert,  to  caryatids ;  as, 
caryatic  order,  an  order  in  which  caryatids  replace  columns, 
car'y-at'id  (-Id),  n.;  pi.  E.  -ids  (-Tdz),  L.  -ides  (-T-dez).  [L. 
Caryatides ,  pl.,fr.  Gr.  Kapi  an6es,  lit.,  priest¬ 
esses  in  the  temple  of  Diana  (the  Gr.  Artemis) 
at  Caryse  (Gr.  Kapuai),  a  village  in  Laconia.] 

Arch.  A  draped  female  figure  supporting  an 
entablature, in  the  place  of  a  column  or  pilaster, 
car'yl  (kSr'Tl),  n.  [cGrane-|--y/.]  Chem.  The 
univalent  radical  C10H17,  of  which  carane  is 
the  hydride. 

caryo-,  cary  .  Combining  forms  from  Greek 
*api  op,  nut.  kernel. 

Ca-ry'o  car  (kri-ri'o-kar),  n.  [NL.  ;  cargo-  -f- 
Gr.  Kapa  head ;  —  in  allusion  to  the  large  fruit.] 

Bot.  A  genus  of  lofty  South  American  trees, 
type  of  the  family  Caryocaraceae,  having  strong, 
fine-grained  wood  useful  for  furniture  and 
shipbuilding,  and  bearing  edible  seeds,  called 
souari  nuts.  C.  nnciferum ,  C.  amygd aliferu m , 
and  C.  brasiliense  are  the  principal  sources  of 
these  fruits.  See  souari  nut. 

Gary-o-ca-ra'ce-ae  (k5r'T-o-kd-ra'se-e),  n.  pi.  Caryatid 
[NL.]  Bot.  A  family  of  tropical  South  Ameri-  Jk^jJJheum 
can  trees  (order  Hypericales),  containing  the  1 
two  genera  Caryocar  and  Anthodiscus.  They  are  remark¬ 
able  for  the  large  hypocotyl  and  small  cotyledons  in  the 
seed.  —  car'y-o-ca-ra'ceous  (-shws),  a. 

Car'y  o-phyl-la'ce-ae  (-f  l-la'se-e),  n.  pi.  [NL.  See  Cary- 
ophyllus.]  Bot.  The  family  Silenaceae  (which  see). 


car'y-o-phyl  la'ceous  (kSr'T-o-fT-la'shi/s),  a.  a  =  silr- 
nacrous.  b  Having  a  corolla  of  five  long-clawed  petals 
inclosed  in  a  tubular  calyx,  as  in  the  pink, 
car  y  0  phyi'lene  (-fTl'en),  n.  Chem.  A  sesquiterpene, 
C,cH24,  one  of  the  chief  constituents  of  oil  of  cloves. 

Car'y  o-phyl'lus  (-fil'&s),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  Kapvo<f)v\\oy 
clove  tree,  fr.  /capoor  nut  -j-  </»v AAop  leaf.]  Bot.  a  A  genus 
of  tropical  myrtaceous  trees  having  evergreen  leaves  and 
large  white  or  red  flowers  with  dense  tufts  of  stamens. 
The  fragrant,  applelike  fruit  of  most  species  is  edible.  C. 
aromatuus  yields  cloves  ;  C.  jam  bos  is  the  rose  apple  ;  C. 
malaccensis  is  the  Malay  apple,  b  Syn.  of  Dianthus. 
car'y-op'sis  (-5p'sts),  n. ;  pi.  -opses  (-sez),  -opsides  (-5p'- 
st-dez).  [NL.  ;  caryo -  -j-  -op sis.!  Bot.  A  small  1-celled, 
dry,  indehi8cent  fruit,  with  a  thin  membranous  pericarp 
adhering  closely  to  the  seed,  so  that  fruit  and  seed  are  in¬ 
corporated  in  one  body,  forming  a  single  grain,  as  in 
wheat,  barley,  and  other  grasses. 

Car  y-op'ter-is  (-ter-Ts),  n.  [NL.  ;  cargo -  Gr.  nrepor 
wing.]  Bot.  A  small  genus  of  verbenaeeous  shrubs,  na¬ 
tives  of  China  and  Japan,  distinguished  by  the  somewhat 
irregular  5-lobed  corolla,  4  exserted  stamens,  and  fruit  of 
4  winged  nutlets.  C.  mastachanthus  is  the  blue  spiraea. 
Also  [/.  c.],  any  plant  of  this  genus. 

Car  y-O'ta  (  o'td),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  KapvwTos  <f)0iui£  a  palm 
with  walnutlike  fruit,  Kapvov  nut.]  Bot.  A  small  genus 
of  East  Indian  palms,  several  species  of  which  are  culti¬ 
vated.  They  have  bipinpate  leaves  with  wedge-shaped 
divisions  shaped  somewhat  like  a  fish’s  tail,  whence  they 
are  known  as  fishtail  palms.  C.  urens  is  the  jaggery  palm 
(see  JAGGERY  PALM,  K1TTULL 
cas'al  (kas'dl),  a.  Gram.  Of  or  pertaining  to  case, 
cas'al  ty  (kJz'dl-tT),  cas'el-ty  (kaz'?l-ti),  a.  Also  cas- 
salty ,  casselty ,  cazelty ,  etc.  [Corrupt,  of  casualty.']  Cas¬ 
ual  ;  uncertain  ;  unreliable  ;  flighty  ;  fickle  ;  also,  inse¬ 
cure  ;  shaky;  infirm  ;  weakly.  Dial.  Eng.  <£*  Scot. 
cas'ca  bel  (kSs'ka-bel),  n.  [Sp.  cascabel  a  little  bell,  also 
(fr.  the  shape),  a  knob  at  the  breech  end  of  a  cannon.]  In 
certain  muzzle-loading  cannon,  a  projection  in  rear  of  the 
breech,  usually  composed  of  the  knob,  or  breeching  loop, 
the  neck,  and  the  fillet ;  formerly,  sometimes,  all  the  rear 
part  of  the  cannon  behind  the  base  ring.  See  cannon,  Tllust. 
cas  cade'  (kXs-kad'),  n.  [F.  cascade,  fr.  It.  cascata,  fr. 
cascare  to  fall.]  1.  A  fall  of  water  over  a  precipice,  as  in 
a  river  or  brook,  esp.  a  small  one  or  one  of  a  series ;  a 
waterfall  less  than  a  cataract. 

The  Hi Iver  brook  .  .  .  pours  the  white  cascade.  Longfellow. 

Now  murm’ring  soft,  now  roaring  in  cascades.  Coicper. 
2  Something  suggestive  of  a  cascade  ;  specif.  :  a  A  pyro¬ 
technic  device.  b  A  fall  of  gathered  lace,  etc.,  on  a  dress. 
3.  An  arrangement  of  the  parts  of  an  apparatus  so  that 
fluid  passes,  or  is  conceived  to  pass,  from  one  to  another, 
down  the  series;  specif.,  Elec.,  an  arrangement  of  Leyden 
jars  connected  in  series,  the  inner  coating  of  one  with  the 
outer  coating  of  the  next  in  line.  A  much  higher  differ¬ 
ence  of  potential  without  risk  of  damage  can  be  devel¬ 
oped  than  with  a  single  jar. 

cas  cade',  v.  i. ;  cas-cad'ed  (-kad'gd) ;  cas-cad'ing  (-kad'- 
Tng).  1.  To  fall  in  a  cascade.  Lowell. 

2.  To  vomit.  Vulgar.  Smollett. 

cas  cade',  v.  t.  To  cause  to  fall  like  a  cascade.  Nonce  use. 
cascade  method-  Physics.  A  method  of  attaining  suc¬ 
cessively  lower  temperatures  by  utilizing  the  cooling  ef¬ 
fect  of  the  expansion  of  one  gas  in  condensing  another 
less  easily  liquefiable,  and  so  on. 
cascade  system.  Elec.  A  system  or  method  of  connecting 
and  operating  two  induction  motors  so  that  the  primary 
circuit  of  one  is  connected  to  the  secondary  circuit  of  the 
other,  the  primary  circuit  of  the  latter  being  connected  to 
the  source  of  supply  ;  also,  a  system  of  electric  traction  in 
which  motors  so  connected  are  employed.  The  cascade  system  j 
is  also  called  tandem,  or  concatenated^  system  ;  the  connection  a 
cascade,  tandem,  or  concatenated,  connection,  or  n  concatena¬ 
tion;  and  the  control  of  the  motors  so  obtained  a  tandem,  or  con¬ 
catenation.  control.  In  the  cascade  system  of  truction  the  cas¬ 
cade  connection  is  used  for  starting  and  for  low  speeds  up  to  half 
speed.  For  full  speed  the  short-circuited  motor  is  cut  loose  from 
the  other  motor  and  is  either  left  idle  or  (commonly)  connected 
direct  to  the  line. 

cas-cal'ho  (kas-kal'yo),  n.  [Pg.,  a  chip  of  stone,  gravel.] 
A  deposit  of  pebbles,  gravel,  and  ferruginous  sand,  in 
which  the  Brazilian  diamond  is  usually  found, 
cas'ca-ra  a  mar'ga  (kas'kd-ra  a-mar'ga).  [Sp.  cascara 
anmrga,  lit.,  bitter  bark.]  Pharm.  The  bark  of  Tariri  an- 
tidesma :  a  simaroubaceous  tree  of  tropical  America,  used 
in  syphilis  and  skin  diseases ;  —  called  also  Honduras  bark. 
cas'ca-ra  buck'thorn7.  A  buckthorn  ( Rhamnus  purshi - 
ana)  of  the  Pacific  coast  of  the  United  States,  yielding  cas¬ 
cara  sagrada ;  —  called  also  beanvoo<i . 
cas'ca  ra  sa-gra'da  (sa-gra'da;  the  drug  is  popularly 
called  k2s-ka'rd  or  kSs-k5r'd).  Pharm.  [Sp.  chscara  sa¬ 
grada,  lit.,  holy  bark.]  The  bark  of  a  California  buckthorn 
{Rhamnus  purshi  ana),  used  as  a  mild  cathartic  or  laxative, 
cas'ca-ril'la  (kas'kd-rTl'd),  n .,  or  cascarilla  bark  [Sp. 
cascarilla  a  small  thin  bark,  Peruvian  bark,  dim.  of  cas¬ 
cara  bark.]  a  Pharm.  The  aromatic  bark  of  a  West  In¬ 
dian  euphorbiaceous  shrub  {Croton  eluieria).  It  has  a 
warm,  spicy,  bitter  taste,  and  when  burnt  emits  a  musky 
odor.  It  is  used  as  a  tonic  and  stomachic.  Called  also 
eleuthera  bark  and  sweetwood  bark,  b  The  shrub  itself. 
cas'CO  (kSs'ko ;  Sp.  kas'ko),  n.  ;  pi.  -cos  (-koz  ;  Sp.  -kos). 
[Sp.]  1.  The  hull  of  a  ship. 

2  A  long,  almost  rectangular,  barge  or  lighter,  sometimes 
with  sails,  used  in  the  Philippine  Islands. 


case  (kas),  n.  [F.  cas,  fr.  L.  casus,  fr.  cadere  to  fall,  happen. 
Cf.  chance.]  1.  That  which  befalls;  a  chance,  event,  oc¬ 
currence,  or  deed  ;  also,  chance  ;  accident ;  hap.  Obs. 

By  aventure,  or  sort,  or  cas.  Chaucer. 

2.  An  instance  or  circumstance  of  the  kind  ;  a  special  state 
of  affairs  ;  as,  a  case  of  injustice. 

If  the  case  of  the  man  be  60  with  his  wife.  Matt.  xix.  10. 
Let  my  counsel  sway  you  in  this  case.  Shak. 

3.  Condition;  state  of  things  or  affairs;  as,  is  that  the 
case  f  specif.,  physical  condition,  esp.  good  condition. 

Happy  is  that  people,  that  is  in  such  a  case.  Ps.  cxliv.  15. 

1  am  in  case  to  jostle  a  constable.  Shak. 

Yet  he  was  by  no  means  over-fat;  simply  in  good  case  and 
form.  R.  J).  Blackmore. 

The  ardent  and  adventurous  baron  was  in  evil  case,  involved 
in  litigation  and  low  in  purse.  Francis  Packman. 

4.  Med.  c£*  Surg.  A  patient  under  treatment ;  an  instance 
of  sickness  or  injury  ;  as,  ten  cases  of  fever ;  also,  the  his¬ 
tory  of  a  disease  or  injury. 

6.  Law.  a  The  matters  of  fact  or  conditions  involved  in 
a  suit,  as  distinguished  from  the  questions  of  law  ;  a  suit 
or  action  in  law  or  equity  ;  a  cause. 

The  supreme  court  has  defined  the  phrase,  “case  in  law  or 
equity,”  to  mean  a  “suit  instituted  according  to  the  regular 
course  of  judicial  proceedings,”  und  distinguished  cases  from 
controversies  by  the  limitation  of  the  latter  term  to  civil  suits. 

J.  W.  Burgess. 

b  Short  for  case  on  appeal,  case  stated,  or  the  like. 

6.  A  person  who  is  peculiar  or  extraordinary  in  some  way; 
a  character  ;  as,  a  hard  case  ;  lie  ’s  a  case.  Slang. 

7.  Gram.  One  of  the  forms,  or  of  the  inflectional  changes 
in  form,  of  a  noun,  pronoun,  or  adjective,  which  indicate 
its  sense  relation  to  other  words,  as  that  of  subject,  object, 
attribute,  etc.  Also,  loosely,  the  sense  relation  itself, 
whether  so  indicated  or  not.  (See  declension,  4.)  Anglo- 
Saxon  had  case  endings  { which  see)  to  distinguish  a  nomi¬ 
native,  genitive,  dative,  accusative,  and  sometimes  an  in¬ 
strumental  case.  In  modern  English  three  cases  are  com¬ 
monly  recognized,  the  nominative,  possessive,  and  objec¬ 
tive,  although  distinct  forms  for  all  three  occur  only  in 
certain  pronouns ;  as,  he,  his,  him. 

To  speak  of  a  noun  (in  English]  aB  being  in  the  nominative, 
accusative,  or  dative  case,  is  equivalent  to  saying  that  the  noun 
would  have  been  in  that  case  in  the  corresponding  O.  E.f  An¬ 
glo-Saxon]  construction,  or  that  the  meaning  expressed  is  such  as 
we  are  accustomed  to  associate  with  that  case  in  inflected  lan¬ 
guages.  C.  T.  Onions. 

8-  A  dollar.  Slang,  U.  S. 

Syn  .  —  Situation,  circumstances ;  plight,  predicament ; 
contingency,  conjuncture,  event ;  cause,  action,  suit, 
case  made.  Lair,  a  case  stated  submitted  to  the  court  for  a 
decision  on  the  law  without  previous  proceedings,  —  used 
in  some  code  States.  U.  S.—  c.  of  conscience,  a  question  for 
conscience  to  resolve  ;  a  question  in  casuistry.  —  c.  on  ap¬ 
peal,  Law,  the  statement  which  an  appellant  lays  before  the 
court  for  the  prosecution  of  his  appeal  as  the  presentation 
of  the  facts  on  which  the  appeal  is  based.  —  c.  stated,  Lau\ 
an  agreed  statement  of  facts  made  for  presentation  to  a 
court  in  order  to  obtain  a  decision  of  law  upon  the  facts 
stated.  —  in  c..  or  in  c.  that,  a  In  fact ;  in  truth.  Obs.  b  If  ; 
supposing  that :  in  the  event  or  contingency  ;  if  it  should 
happen  that.  ‘‘  In  case  we  are  surprised,  keep  by  me.” 
Irving.  —  in  c.  of,  in  the  event  or  contingency  of ;  as,  in  case 
of  discovery,  give  an  alarm. 

case  (kas),  n.  [OF.  casse  (cf.  F.  caisse,  fr.  Pr.  caissa),  fr. 
L.  capsa  chest,  box,  case,  fr.  capcre  to  take,  hold.  See 
capacious  ;  cf.  chase  a  frame,  cash,  enchase,  sash  the 
framing.]  1.  A  box,  sheath,  or  covering  of  any  kind  ;  as, 
a  case  for  holding  goods;  a  case  for  spectacles  ;  the  case  of 
a  watch  ;  the  case  (capsule)  of  a  cartridge  ;  the  case  of  an 
insect  pupa.  Fig.,  the  body  as  that  which  contains  the  soul. 
14  This  case  of  that  huge  spirit  now  is  cold.”  Shak. 

2  A  box  and  its  contents ;  the  quantity  contained  in  a  box ; 
hence,  a  set ;  as,  a  case  of  goods  ;  a  case  of  instruments. 

3.  Skin  or  hide  ;  also,  clothes  or  garments.  Obs. 

"When  time  hath  sowed  a  grizzle  on  thy  case.  Shak. 

4.  Print.  A  shallow  tray  divided  into  compartments,  called 
44  boxes,”  for  holding  type.  Cases  for  body  type  are  usu¬ 
ally  arranged  in  sets  of  two,  called  respectively  the  upper 
and  the  lower  case.  The  upper  case  contains  capitals,  small 
capitals,  accented  and  marked  letters,  fractions,  and  marks 
of  reference:  the  lower  case  contains  the  small  letters,  fig¬ 
ures,  marks  of  punctuation,  quadrats,  and  spaces. 

5-  An  inclosing  frame  or  framework  ;  a  casing ;  as,  a  door 
cast ;  a  window  case.  Specif.  :  a  The  structural  frame¬ 
work,  or  carcass,  of  a  building.  Bare  in  U.  S.  b  Mil. 
Mining.  One  of  the  frames,  of  four  pieces  of  plank  each, 
placed  side  by  side  to  form  a  continuous  lining  in  galleries 
run  in  loose  earth. 

6.  Mining.  A  small  fissure  which  admits  water  to  workings. 
7-  Mil.  Short  for  case  shot. 

8  A  pair  ;  a  couple  ;  a  brace  ;  as,  a  case  of  pistols. 

9.  Bookbinding.  A  book  cover  that  is  separately  made 
complete  before  fastening  in  the  stitched  sheets. 

10  Faro.  The  fourth  card  of  any  denomination  of  which 
three  have  already  been  taken  from  the  box. 

11.  The  cavity  in  the  upper  anterior  part  of  the  head  of 
the  sperm  whale  which  contains  spermaceti  and  a  fine 
quality  of  oil.  See  spermaceti. 

12.  Mech.  The  hardened  skin  of  casehardened  iron  or 
steel ;  as,  a  case  of  £  inch. 

case,  V.  t.  ;  cased  (kast)  ;  cas'ing  (kas'Tng).  1.  To  inclose 
or  put  in  a  case ;  to  cover  or  protect  with  or  as  with  a 
case  ;  to  incase  ;  to  inclose. 

The  man  who,  cased  in  steel,  had  passed  whole  days  and  nights 
in  (he  saddle.  Prescott. 

Specif.  :  a  Building.  To  cover  with  a  facing  of  differ- 


ca'rus  (ka'rws),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr. 
#capo?.l  Coma  with  complete 
insensibility  ;  deep  lethargy, 
ca-ru'to (kd-roo'to),  n.  [Native 
name  in  South  America.]  A 
bluish  black  dye  obtained  from 
the  genipap  ;  also,  the  genipap. 
caruway.  ^  caraway. 
carv.  Carve.  Ref.  Sp. 
c&r'va-crol  i'o  dide  Chem.  An 
iodine  derivative  of  carvacrol, 
Ci,.H,aOI,  used  in  medicine  as  a 
substitute  for  iodoform.  It  is  a 
yellowish  amorphous  powder, 
carvage.  Erron.  for  cartage. 
carvd.  Carved.  Ref.  Sp. 
carve,  n.  Erroneous  for  carte. 
car'vel-planked  (-plftpktO,  a. 
Carvel-built.  [of  carve,  r.l 
carv'en.  Obs.  or  archaic  p.  p.| 
car'vene.  n.  [F.  carvi  cara¬ 
way]  Chem.  Dextro-limonene. 
car've-ol  (kiir'v*-dl;  -61),  // 
Chem.  Carvenone. 
carv'er-shlp,  n.  See -ship. 


car-ves'trene  (kar-vfs'tren).  n. 
(crtr7  one-l-  sylvesfreMe.]  Chem. 
A  terpene.  CmHm,  prepared  in¬ 
directly  from  carvone  and  dif¬ 
fering  from  sylvestrene  only  in 
being  optically  inactive, 
car'vey,  car'vie.  Yars.  of 
CAR  VY. 

car'vill.  f  carvel. 
car'vistrkar'v’Tst).  n.  [Corrupt, 
of  carry  fist.']  Falconry.  A 
hawk  of  proper  age  and  training 
to  be  carried  on  the  hand  ;  u 
hawk  in  its  first  year.  Ohs. 
car'vol  (kur'vbl;  -v51),n.  Chem. 
See  CARVONE. 

car'vy.  Var.  of  caraway.  Scot. 
car 'way.  +  caraway. 
car-which'et,  -witch'et.  '  ars. 
of  CARR  I  WITCH  ET. 

cary.  +  carry. 

Ca'ry-a  (ka'rT-d  ;  kflr'T-d),  n. 
[NL.,  fr.  Gr.  Kapva  the  walnut 
tree.l  Bot.  Syn.  of  Hicoria. 
cary-at'l-dal  (kftr/T-ttt'l-d<ll), 


car  y-at  i-de'an  (-de'</n),  car'- 

y-a-tid'lc  (-o-tTd'Yk),  a.  01  the 
nature  of,  or  like,  caryatids, 
ca^y-o-ci-ne'sis  (kfir'l-o-sl-ne'- 
sTs),  -o-ci-net'ic  (-nft'Ik),  etc. 
Rare  vnrs.  of  karyokinesis,  etc. 
ca^y-o-ki-ne'sis  (-kT-ne'sTs), 
car'y-o-ki-net'ic  (-rn't'Yk),  etc. 
Vnrs.  of  karyokinesis,  etc. 
car'y  ol'y-sls,  car'y-om'i-tome, 
etc.  Vars.  of  karyolysix,  etc. 
car'y-oph'yl-late  (-bf'l-lat), 
v.t.  [See  Caryophyi.lus.]  To 
flavor  with  cloves.  Ohs. 
car/y-o-phyl-le'ous  (k&r'T-fi-fT- 

le'7Ts).o. /for.  Cary  onhyllaceous. 

car  y-o-phyl'lic  (-fiKTkb-phyl- 
lin'ic  i  -fY-nn'lk ), a.  Chem.  Des¬ 
ignating  an  acid  formed  by  the 
action  of  nitric  acid  on  caryo- 
phyllin. 

cary-o-phyl'lin  (-fYl'Yn),  v. 
A  cry  stall  ine  substance  extracted 
from  cloves.  [ophyllaceous.  I 
car^-o-phyl'lous  (-f/8),o.  Cary-| 


car  y-op'i-lits  <-Cp'Y-lIt),  n. 

[NL.  ;  cargo-  +  Gr.  ttiAo-;  felt  + 
-life.]  M/n.  A  hydrous  manga¬ 
nese  silicate  of  brown  color,  oc¬ 
curring  massive.  Sp.gr. ,2.83-2J)l. 
car'y-op'side,  n.  Caryopsis.  Ohs. 

cas.  +  CASK. 

IJ ca'sa  (ka'sii),  n.  [Sp.,  It.,  or 
Pg.,  fr.  L.  casa  cabin.]  House  ; 
mansion  ;  in  Italy,  a  building 
of  almost  any  kind, 
ca.  8a.  (kii  sii).  Abbr.  Law. 
Capias  ad  satisfaciendum, 
ca-sa'te  (kii-sa'ba;  133),  n. 
Amer.  Sp.,  also  cazahe.]  The 
nimper  ( Chloroscomhrus  chrys- 
UTKl).  [CASSAVA.  I 

casada  Incorrect  spelling  of  | 
ca-«al'  (krt-siil'),  ||  ca-sa'le  ( ka- 
sti'la),  n.  (It.  casale.)  A  ham¬ 
let,  as  in  Italy  oi  Malta. 
Cas'a-loth  (  k'fts'd-lbth).  D.  Bib. 
casamat  +  caskmate. 
cas  a-mu'nar.  Var.  of  cassu- 

MUNAR. 


cas'a-reep.  Var.  of  cassareep. 

||  ca'sa  san'ta  (kii'sii  siin'ta). 
[It.]  Lit.,  holy  bouse  ;  specif., 
a  shrine  in  a  church  at  Loreto, 
Italy,  venerated  as  the  room, 
miraculously  transported,  in 
which  the  Blessed  Virgin  was 
horn  and  Jesus  educated, 
ca'sate  (ka'sat),  n.  [LL.  ca- 
scf^o.]  Early  Eng.  Hist.  The 
area  of  land  occupied  by  a  (nor¬ 
mal)  householder  ;  a  hide. 
Ca-sau'bon.  Rev.  Edward  (kd- 
sb'brtn).  See  Brooke,  Doro¬ 
thea. 

ca-sa'va.  ca-sa've,  ca-sa'vi. 

Vars.  of  cassava.  [  Ob.«.| 

cas  'bald,//.  A  term  of  reproach.! 
cas'ban  <  kfts'bftn).  n.  A  cotton 
fabric,  likejucouci  or  sateen, but 
stouter,  used  chiefly  for  linings, 
casbeke.  Var.  of  kasbeke.  See 
coin.  [sy  bark. I 

cas'ca  bark  (kSs'kd).  =  sas-| 
cas'ca-ble.  Var.  of  cascabel. 


||  cas^a-lo'te  (kus'kd-lb'ta),  n., 

or  cascalote  bean.  =  divi-divi. 

Mex. 

cas-can'  (ktts-kttn'),  n.  [F.  cas- 
cane.]  Mil.  Mining.  A  shaft  or 
hole  of  a  mine.  Ohs. 
cas'ca-ra  (kiis'ka-ra).  n.  [Sp. 
cascara  hark.]  A  kind  of  bark 
canoe,  used  in  Spanish  America, 
cascarilla  oil.  See  oil.  Table  I. 
cas^a-ril'lin  (kns/k(/-nl'tn),  n. 
Chem.  A  white  crystullizable 
bitter  substance  extracted  from 
cascarilla  bark.  [roba.I 

cas  ca-ro'ba.  Var.  of  cosco-| 
caBchielawis,  n.  pi.  A  Scottish 
instrument  of  torture.  Ohs. 
cas'chrom  <  k&s'Xrflm),  <>>  cas'- 
crom.  -crome  (kas'krbmb  n. 
[Gael,  cascrom  ;  cas  foot,  shaft, 
handle  +  crom  crooked.  1  A  foot- 
pick  used  by  Ilighlanaers  for 
digging  in  stony  ground.  Scot. 
case,  v.  i.  To  propose  hypothet¬ 
ical  casea;  to  put  cases.  *  Obs. 


food,  foot ;  out,  oil ;  chair  ;  go  ;  sing,  iijk  ;  then,  thin ;  natjjre,  verdure  (250) ;  K  —  ch  in  G.  icli,  ach  (144) ;  boN  ;  yet ;  zli  =  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Goidb. 

Full  explanations  of  Abbreviations,  Signs,  etc.,  immediately  precede  the  Vocabulary. 
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ent  material ;  as,  to  case  a  brick  wall  with  stone,  b  Glass 
Making.  To  cover  with  a  layer  of  different  glass,  c  Book¬ 
binding.  To  cover  with  a  case;  to  put  a  case  on. 

2.  To  strip  the  skin  from  ;  as,  to  case  a  fox.  Obs. 

3.  Print.  To  put  (type)  into  the  proper  compartments,  or 
boxes,  of  a  case  ;  to  lay. 

4  To  provide  or  fit  with  cases,  as  a  museum  gallery. 

Gas  e  a'ri  a  (kSs'e-a'rt-d)  n.  [NL.,  after  J.  Casearius , 
Dutch  botanist.]  Bot.  A  large  genus  of  cosmopolitan 
tropical  fiacourtiaceous  trees.  The  leaves  and  bark  of 
Borne  species  are  medicinal,  and  the  fruit  is  a  fish  poison, 
ca'se-ase  (ka'se-as),  n.  [casein  -f-  -cue.']  Physiol.  Chem. 
A  tryptic  enzyme  formed  by  certain  bacteria.  It  decom¬ 
poses  the  casein  of  milk  and  cheese,  and  when  added  to 
fresh  cheese  accelerates  its  ripening, 
ca'se-ate  (-at),  v.  i.  ;  ca'se-at7ed  (-aUSd) ;  ca'se-at'ing  (-at'- 
Tng).  [L.  caseatus  mixed  with  cheese,  fr.  caseus  cheese.] 
Med.  To  become  cheesy  ;  to  undergo  caseous  degeneration, 
ca  se-action  (-a'slian),  n.  [Cf.  F.  caseation.']  1.  Conver¬ 
sion  into  cheese. 

2.  Med.  Caseous  degeneration. 

Case'-bayc,  n.  Arch.  Any  bay  or  division  of  a  roof  or 
floor,  except  a  tail-bay,  comprising  two  principals  with  the 
joists  or  purlins  between  them. 

case'-bear'er,  n.  Any  of  various  insect  larvae,  esp.  those  of 
certain  moths,  that  form  a  case  or  cell  of  fragments  of 
leaves,  the  husks  of  seeds,  or  other  substances,  or  entirely 
of  silk,  for  the  protection  of  its  body;  also,  the  adult  insect, 
case  binding-  A  process  of  binding  books  by  making  the 
cover  separately  and  then  fastening  in  the  sheets, 
case  bottle,  a  A  bottle  fitting  into  a  case  with  others. 

b  A  bottle  having  a  protecting  case, 
case  bound-  Bookbinding.  Having  a  case  binding, 
cased  (kast),  pret.  A  p.  p.  of  case,  to  incase. 

cased  frame,  or  cased  sash  frame.  Building.  =  box  frame. 
case  ending-  The  one  or  more  letters  or  syllables  added 
to  the  stem  of  a  noun,  pronoun,  or  adjective  in  inflected 
languages,  distinguishing  the  case. 

case'hard  en  (-har'd’n),  v.  t.;  -hard'ened  (-d’nd);  -hard'- 
en-ing.  1.  To  harden  superficially,  as  bars  of  soap. 

2.  Specif.,  to  harden  (iron  or  steel)  by  carbonizing  the  sur¬ 
face,  time  converting  soft  iron  into  steel  or  mild  steel  into 
hard  steel  to  a  depth  depending  on  the  length  of  treatment. 
This  is  commonly  effected  by  cementation  with  charcoal 
or  other  carbonaceous  material,  but  for  a  mere  skin  of  steel 
a  short  treatment  with  fused  potassium  cyanide  suffices. 

3.  To  render  insensible  to  good  influences. 
case'hard7 en,  v.  i.  To  be  affected  by  the  process  of  case- 

hardening. 

ca'se-in  (ka'se-Tn),  n.  [L.  caseus  cheese.  Cf.  cheese.] 
Physiol.  Chem.  A  proteid  of  the  nucleoalbumin  group, 
precipitated  from  the  milk  of  various  animals,  esp.  by  the 
action  of  rennet.  There  is  no  reliable  evidence  of  its  oc¬ 
currence  in  plants.  The  casein  as  it  exists  in  the  milk  is 
more  properly  designated  caseinogen ,  since  it  is  chemical- 
ly  changed  by  the  rennet  and  then  unites  with  the  calcium 
salts  present  to  form  the  curd,  carrying  with  it  in  its  sepa¬ 
ration  globules  of  fat.  Pure  casein  is  a  white  crumbling 
substance  of  acid  character.  The  varieties  from  different 
milks  appear  to  differ  somewhat  in  properties.  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  its  importance  in  cheese  and  other  food  prepara¬ 
tions,  casein  is  valuable  as  a  substitute  for  albumen  in  cal¬ 
ico  printing  and  for  glue  in  cements, 
ca'se  in'o-gen  (-In'o-jSn),  n.  [casein  4-  -gen.]  Physiol. 

Chem.  The  specific  proteid  of  milk.  See  casein. 
case  knife.  A  knife  carried,  or  such  as  is  kept,  in  a  sheath 
or  case,  such  knives  formerly  being  often  used  at  table ; 

n  IflluP  Irinfp 

case  law.  Law.  Law  made  by  decided  cases  ;  judge-made 
law.  Cf.  judge-made  ;  common  law. 
case  lawyer.  One  specially  versed  in  case  law,  rather  than 
in  the  science  of  the  law,  or  theoretical  law. 
case'mate  (kas'mat),  n.  [F.  casemate,  prob.  fr.  It.  casa- 
matta ,  of  uncert.  origin;  perh.  fr.  Gr.  xaa^ara,  pi.  of 
a  yawning  hollow,  a  chasm.  Cf.  chasm.]  1.  Fort.  A  bomb¬ 
proof  chamber,  usually  of  masonry,  in  which  cannon  may  be 
placed,  to  be  fired  through  embrasures;  such  achambercapa- 
ble  of  being  used  as  a  magazine,  or  for  quartering  troops. 

2.  In  ships  of  war,  an  armored  inclosure  in  which  guns  are 
mounted  with  embrasures  through  which  the  guns  are  fired. 

3.  Arch.  Erroneously,  a  hollow  molding  ;  casement, 
case'mat  ed  (kas'mat'gd),  a.  Furnished  with,  protected 

by,  or  built  like,  a  casemate.  Campbell. 

case'ment  (kas'm?nt;  277),  n.  [Cf.  OF.  enehassement 
frame,  E.  incase ,  2d  case.]  1.  Arch,  a  A  hollow  mold¬ 
ing  similar  to  a  cavetto  or  scotia.  b  A  window  sash  open¬ 
ing  on  hinges  affixed  to  the  upright  side  of  the  frame ; 
hence,  chiefly  Poetic ,  a  window  with  such  a  sash  or  sashes. 

A  casement  of  the  great  chamber  window.  Shak. 
2.  An  incasement ;  casing;  covering.  Swift. 

Syn.  — See  window. 

case'ment  ed,  a.  Having  a  casement  or  casements, 
ca'se-ose  (ka'se-os),  n.  [cajrin-|--0.?e.]  Physiol.  Chem. 
A  soluble  product  (proteose)  formed  in  the  gastric  and 
pancreatic  digestion  of  casein  and  caseinogen. 
ca'se-ous  (-ms ;  277),  a.  [L.  caseus  cheese.  Cf.  casein.] 
Of,  pert,  to,  or  like,  cheese ;  having  the  qualities  of  cheese  ; 
cheesy.  —  caseous  degeneration,  Med.,  a  morbid  process  in 
which  the  products  of  inflammation  are  converted  into  a 
cheesy  substance ;  caseation. 

ca  sern',  ca  serne' (kd-zflrn';  ka'zern),  n.  [F.  caserne.] 
Mil.  A  barrack  in  garrison  towns,  usually  near  the  rampart, 
case  shot-  Gun.  A  collection  of  small  projectiles,  inclosed 
in  a  case,  as  a  canister  shot  or  a  shrapnel  shell, 
case  system.  Law.  The  system  of  teaching  law  in  which 
the  instruction  is  primarily  a  historical  and  inductive 
study  of  leading  or  selected  cases,  with  or  without  the  use 
of  textbooks  for  reference  and  collateral  reading. 


case' worm7  (kas'wfirm'),  n.  A  worm  or  larva  that  makes 
a  case  or  tube  to  protect  its  body,  as  the  caddis  worm  and  the 
case-bearers. 

cash  (k5sh),  n.  [It.  cassa  box,  case,  esp.  a  money  box 
(prob.  through  F.  casse  case),  fr.  L.  capsa:  cf.  F.  caisse 
case,  fr.  Pr.  caissa ,  L.  capsa.  See  case  a  box.]  1.  A  place 
where  money  is  kept,  or  where  it  is  deposited  and  paid  out ; 
a  money  box.  Obs. 

2.  Com.  a  Money,  esp.  ready  money;  strictly,  coin  or 
specie,  but  also,  less  strictly,  bank  notes,  drafts,  bonds,  or 
commercial  paper  easily  convertible  into  money,  b  Money 
or  its  equivalent  paid  immediately  or  promptly  after  pur¬ 
chasing  ;  as,  to  sell  goods  for  cash  ;  to  make  a  reduction  in 
price  for  cash.  In  mercantile  dealings  “cash”  usually 
permits  payment  in  10  or  30  days. 

3.  Minted  or  current  coin.  Obs. 

Syn.  —  Coin,  specie,  currency,  capital.  See  money. 
cash,  v.  t.  ;  cashed  (kl-sht) ;  cash'ing.  To  pay,  or  to  re¬ 
ceive,  cash  for ;  to  exchange  for  money  ;  as,  to  cash  a  check, 
to  cash  in,  or  to  cash  in  one’s  checks,  in  many  gambling  games, 
to  exchange  one’s  chips  or  checks  for  money  when  retiring 
from  the  game  ;  hence,  to  die.  Cant  or  Slang. 
cash,  n.  sing.  A  pi.  [Tamil  &  Kanarese  kasu,  perh.  through 
Pg.  caixa.]  1.  Any  of  various 
coins  of  small  value  in  India,  the 
East  Indies,  China,  etc.  Specif.  : 
a  A  former  copper  coin  of  Ma¬ 
dras,  worth  of  a  fanam.  b  A 
Chinese  (and  Japanese)  coin  of 
copper  alloyed  with  more  or  less 
baser  metal,  about  the  size  of  a 
quarter  or  shilling,  with  a  square 
hole  in  the  center  for  stringing. 

The  cash  (Chinese  chHen2)  is  the 
common  current  coin  of  China 
and  the  only  one  issued  by  the  Chinese  Cash, 

imperial  government.  It  is  worth  about  TV  of  a  cent.  C  A 
similar  but  larger  coin  issued  locally.  The  Peking  cash  is 
nominally  worth  ten,  really  worth  about  two,  ordinary  cash. 
2.  A  Chinese  money  of  account,  of  such  value  that  48  com¬ 
monly,  but  also  46,  47,  40,  or  50,  of  the  ordinary  cash  coins 
are  equivalent  to  100  cash  of  account, 
cash  account-  1-  Bookkeeping.  An  account  of  money  re¬ 
ceived,  disbursed,  and  on  hand. 

2.  Banking.  In  Scotland,  a  bank  credit. 
cash'bOOk7  (kSsh'book7),  n.  Bookkeeping.  A  book  in  which 
is  kept  a  register  of  money  received  or  paid  out. 
cash  boy,  cash  girl-  Ill  retail  states  or  shops,  a  messen¬ 
ger  who  carries  the  money  received  by  the  salesman  from 
customers  to  a  cashier,  and  brings  back  the  proper  change, 
cash  carrier.  Any  device,  as  a  railway  or  a  pneumatic 
tube,  for  conveying  cash  to  and  from  a  cashier’s  station, 
cash  credit-  Ill  Scotch  banking,  credit  given  to  a  deposi¬ 
tor  for  an  overdraft  allowed  by  agreement  up  to  a  specified 
sum,  and,  customarily,  guaranteed  by  two  sureties.  The 
discounting  of  notes  has  largely  superseded  it. 
ca-Shew'  (ka-shoo'),  n.  [F.  acajou ,  fr.  Brazilian  native 
name  acaiaba :  cf.  Pg.  acaju.  Cf.  acajou.]  a  A  tropical 
anacardiaceous  tree  ( Anacardi - 
um  occidentale ),  native  of  Amer¬ 
ica  but  naturalized  in  all  warm 
countries.  It  yields  a  gum,  and 
its  bark  is  used  medicinally ;  but 
it  is  chiefly  important  for  its 
fruit,  b  The  fruit  of  this  tree. 

See  cashew  nut. 

cashew  apple.  The  pear- 
shaped  edible  hypocarp  on 
which  the  cashew  nut  is  borne, 
cashew  bird-  a  A  curassow 
(Pauxi  pauxi)  of  tropical  South 
America,  having  a  knob  on  the 
forehead  fancied  to  resemble  a 
cashew  nut.  b  A  tanager  (Spin- 
dalis  nigricephala)  of  Jamaica, 
cashew  nut.  The  kidney-  Cashew  Branch  with  Fruit 
shaped  fruit  of  the  cashew,  (Hypocarp  and  Nut), 
borne  at  the  apex  of  a  fleshy,  edible  hypocarp.  The  fruit 
or  nut  is  ediole  after  the  caustic  oil,  called  cardol ,  has 
been  expelled  from  the  shell  by  roasting.  Besides  furnish¬ 
ing  food,  the  pressed  kernels  yield  a  sweet  oil  of  excel¬ 
lent  quality.  See  cardol. 

cash  ier'  (kSsh-er'),  n.  [F.  caissier,  fr.  caisse.  Seelst  cash.] 

1.  One  who  has  charge  of  money  ;  a  cash  keeper  ;  specif., 
the  officer  who  has  charge  of  the  payments  and  receipts 

moneys,  checks,  notes)  of  a  bank  or  a  mercantile  company. 

n  the  United  States  the  cashier  is  generally  the  chief  executive 
officer  of  the  bank  and  charged  with  the  practical  management 
of  its  property  and  business  in  the  usual  and  ordinary  way;  in 
England  the  scope  of  his  authority  is  usually  more  'nearly  re¬ 
stricted  to  the  mere  receiving  and  paying  out  of  funds. 

2.  A  money  dealer.  Obs. 

cash  ier',  v.  t. ;  cash-iered'  (-erd')  ;  cash-ier'ing.  [D. 
cnsseeren,  fr.  F.  casser  to  annul,  cashier,  f  r.  L.  cassare  to  an¬ 
nul,  fr.  cassus  empty,  useless:  cf.  G.  cassiren.  Cf.  quash  to 
annul.]  1.  To  dismiss  ;  discharge;  to  dismiss  with*  ignominy 
from  military  service  or  from  an  office  or  place  of  trust. 

They  have  cashiered  several  of  their  followers.  Addison. 
2.  To  put  away  or  reject ;  to  lay  aside  ;  discard. 

They  absolutely  cashier  the  literal  express  sense  of  the  words. 

South. 

3-  To  deprive ;  to  dispossess  ;  —  with  of.  Rare. 

4.  To  deprive  of  cash.  Obs.  Slang.  Shak. 

cash  ier’s'  check  <k5sh-erz').  Banking.  A  check  drawn 

by  a  bank  upon  its  own  funds,  signed  by  the  cashier, 
cash'mere  (kSsh'menkSsh'mer';  277),  n.  [From  Cash- 
mere  (better  Kashmir )  the  country.  Cf.  cassimere.]  1.  A 
Cashmere  shawl. 

2.  A  rich  stuff  for  shawls,  scarfs,  etc.,  originally  made  in 


Cashmere  from  the  soft  wool  found  beneath  the  hair  of  the 
goats  of  Cashmere,  Tibet,  and  the  Himalayas.  Some  cash- 
mere,  of  fine  quality,  is  richly  embroidered. 

3.  A  dress  fabric  made  of  fine  wool,  or  of  fine  wool  and 
cotton,  in  imitation  of  the  original  cashmere. 

Cashmere,  or  Kashmir,  goat.  A  variety  of  domestic  goat 
of  the  Himalayan  region  Having  a  fine  soft  under  coat  of 
wool  beneath  the  coat  of  hair.  The  wool  is  obtained  by 
Combing  the  g^t.  end  is  need  in  meking  shawls,  etc. 
Cashmere,  or  Kashmir,  shawl.  A  rich  and  costly  shawl 
made  of  cashmere  ;  —  often  called  camel' s-hair  shawl  or 
India  shaui. 

cash  me  rette'  (kSsh'me-rSt'),  n.  A  kind  of  dress  goods, 
made  with  a  soft  and  glossy  surface  like  cashmere, 
cash  railway.  A  form  of  cash  carrier  in  which  a  small 
carrier  or  car  travels  upon  a  kind  of  track, 
cash  register.  A  device  for  recording  the  amount  of  cash 
received,  usually  having  an  automatic  adding  machine 
and  a  money  drawer  and  exhibiting  the  amount  of  the  sale, 
cas'ing  (kas'Tng),  p.  pr.  A  vb.  n.  of  case,  v.  Hence:  vb.  n. 
Something  that  incases,  or  material  for  incasing ;  an  in¬ 
casement  ;  a  case,  as  for  ornament,  protection,  to  prevent 
radiation,  etc.  Specif.  :  a  An  inclosing  framework,  esp. 
that  around  a  door  or  window,  b  Sewing.  A  narrow  strip 
of  cloth  or  binding  to  hold  a  whalebone  or  steel  in  place  ; 
also,  a  space  formed  by  a  double  shirr  on  doubled  material 
to  inclose  a  gathering  string  err  wire, 
ca-si'no  (kd-se'no),  n.  ;  pi.  E.  -nos  (-noz),  It.  -ni  (-ne).  [It., 
dim.  oicasa  house,  fr.  L.  casa  cottage.  Cf.  cassino.]  1-  In 
Italy,  a  kind  of  country  house  ;  a  summerhouse  or  pleasure 
house  in  a  garden. 

2.  A  building  or  room  used  for  social  meetings  or  public 
amusements,  for  dancing,  gaming,  etc. 

3.  A  game  at  cards.  See  cassino. 

4.  In  England  and  the  United  States,  a  house  designed 
after  the  style  of  an  Italian  casino,  either  one-storied  or 
with  at  least  one  front  pretending  to  be  so. 

cask  (kask),  n.  [Sp. casco  potsherd, skull, helmet, cask,  prob. 
fr.  cascar  to  break,  fr.  L.  quassare  to  break  :  cf.  F.  casque 
helmet.  Cf.  casque,  quash  to  crush.]  1.  A  barrel-shaped 
vessel  made  of  staves,  headings,  and  hoops,  usually  closely 
fitted  together  so  as  to  hold  liquids  ;  —  a  generic  term  in¬ 
cluding  barrel,  hogshead,  pipe ,  butt,  keg ,  tun,  etc. 

2.  Sometimes,  specif.,  a  barrel-shaped  vessel  either  larger 
or  smaller  than  an  ordinary  barrel. 

3.  A  gask  and  its  contents  ;  hence,  the  quantity  contained 
in  a  cask  ;  a  varying  measure  of  capacity  or  weight. 

4  A  casket,  as  for  jewels  ;  also,  a  case  or  shell.  Obs.  Shak. 
5-  A  casque.  Obs. 
cask,  v.  t.  To  put  into  a  cask. 

cas'ket  (kas'ket ;  -kit;  7),  n.  [Cf.  F.  casquet,  dim.  of  casque 
helmet,  fr.  Sp.  casco.]  1.  A  small  chest  or  box,  esp.  of 
rich  material  or  ornamental  character,  as  for  jewels,  etc. 

The  little  casket  bring  me  hither.  Shak. 

2  A  coffin,  esp.  an  expensive  one.  U.  S. 

3.  Something  likened  to  a  jewel  casket,  as  the  body,  a 
tomb,  a  book  of  musical  or  literary  selections,  etc. 

They  found  him  dead  ...  an  empty  casket.  Shak. 
cas'ket,  v.  t.;  casketed  ;  casketing.  To  put  into,  or  in¬ 
close  in,  a  casket. 

Casket  Letters-  A  collection  of  letters  and  sonnets,  found 
in  a  casket,  purporting  to  be  written  by  Mary  Queen  of 
Scots  to  Bothwell.  If  genuine  they  show  that  she  and 
Bothwell  had  planned  to  murder  Darnley. 

Cas'pl  an  (k&s'pT-an),  a.  Of  or  pert,  to  the  Caspian  Sea. 
Caspian  tern,  the  largest  species  of  tern  (*S7''?7i«  caspia ),  of 
wiae  distribution,  occurring  in  parts  of  North  America, 
casque  (kask),  n.  [F.  casque,  fr.  Sp.  casco.  See  cask.] 

1.  A  piece  of  armor  for  the  head  ;  a  helmet  or  military 
headpiece  of  any  kind. 

2.  Zool.  A  process  or  structure  likened 
to  a  helmet,  as  :  the  process  of  the  bill  of 
liombills  ;  the  frontal  shield  of  certain 
birds,  as  the  coots  ;  the  covering  of  bony 
plates  protecting  the  head  of  some  ex¬ 
tinct  fishes,  etc. 

cass  (kSs  ;  kas),  v.  t.  [F.  casser.  See 
cashier,  v.]  1.  To  render  useless  or 

void ;  quash ;  annul.  Obs.  exc.  Scots  Law. 

2.  To  discharge  ;  cashier.  Obs. 
cas  sa-ba-na'na  (kas'd-ba-na'nd),  n.  An  ornamental  trop¬ 
ical  cucurbitaceous  vine  (Sicana  odor  if  era)  with  yellow 
flowers  and  large  crimson  fragrant  fruits,  sometimes  eaten 
preserved  ;  —  called  also  curuba  and  musk  cucumber. 
Cas-san'dra  (ka-s£n'drd),  n.  [L.,  fr.  Gr.  K acraavbpa.] 

1.  Fem.  prop.  name.  F.  Cassandre  (ka'saN'dr’) ;  It.  Cas¬ 
sandra  (kas-san'dra). 

2 .  A  daughter  of  Priam,  King  of  Troy.  Apollo,  who  loved 
her,  gave  her  the  gift  of  prophecy,  but  afterwards,  becom¬ 
ing  angry  with  her,  decreed  that  no  one  should  believe  her 
prophecies.  She  fell  to  the  share  of  Agamemnon  at  the 
sacking  of  Troy  and  was  slain  in  company  with  the  latter 
by  Clytemnestra  and  ^Egisthus. 

3.  Bot.  Syn.  of  Chamjedaphne. 

cas'sa  reep  (kSs'a-rep),  n.  [Cf.  Carib cachiri-pouS  juice  of 
the  manioc.]  A  preparation  made,  in  the  West  Indies,  by 
boiling  the  sap  of  the  bitter  cassava  ( Manihot  manihot). 
It  is  the  basis  of  the  dish  called  pepper  pot.  See  casaava. 
cas'sate  (kSs'at),  v.  t.  [L.  cassare.  See  cashier,  v.]  To 
annul  ;  quash.  Obs. 

cas-sa'tion  (kS-sa'shan),  n.  [F.]  Act  of  annulling,  can¬ 
celing,  or  quashing  ;  abrogation.  See  Court  of  Cassation. 

A  general  cassation  of  their  constitutions.  Motley. 
cas-sa'va  (ka-sa'va),  n.  [F.  cassave ,  Sp.  cazabe ,  fr.  kasabi , 
in  the  language  of  Haiti.]  1.  Any  of  several  euphorbia- 
ceous  plants  of  the  genus  Manihot,  having  fleshy  rootstocks 


ca'se-ate  (ka's?-5t),  n.  Physiol. 
Chem.  A  salt  of  casein, 
case  divinity.  Casuistry.  Obs. 
ca'se-ic  (ku's£-Yk  ;  k«-se'Yk),  a. 
[L.  caseus  cheese.]  Of  or  per¬ 
taining  to  cheese;  as,  rnseic acid, 
caseic  acid. Lactic  acid.  Obs.or  R. 
ca'se-in-ate,  n.  Chem.  A  caseate. 
case  keeper.  Faro,  a  A  device 
for  recording  cards  drawn,  b 
The  man  who  tends  this, 
caa'el-ty.  Same  as  casalty. 
casere-  +  kaser. 

||  ca-set'ta  (kn-sf't'ta),  n. ;  -tk 
(-t5).  [It.]  A  little  house, 
ca'se-um  (ka'6?-um),  n.  [L. 
caseus  cheese.]  Casein, 
case'weed',  n.  [Cf.  2d  case,  1st 
cash.]  Shepherd's-purse. 
case  work,  a  Bookbinding.  Mak¬ 


ing  of  cases.  b  Print.  Typeset¬ 
ting  ;  hand  composition, 
cash.  v.  t.  [See  cass,  v.]  To 
dismiss  ;  cashier.  Obs. 
cash.  Ahhr.  Cashier, 
cash  (kash).  Var.  of  kesh. 
Dial.  Eng. 

ca-shaw'  (kd-shd'),  «.  a  Var. 
oi  CD 3H  \w.  r.  8.  b  In  Ja¬ 
maica.  the  honey  mesquite. 
cash-cut'tee  (kftsh-kQt'P),  n. 
[From  Tamil  name.]  Catechu, 
cash'el  (k&sh'£lY,  n.  [Ir.  cai- 
sral.~\  Irish  Aren  mol.  A  circu¬ 
lar  fence  or  wall  inclosing  a 
church  or  a  group  of  ecclesiasti¬ 
cal  buildings. 

cashew  apple  oil,  cashew  oil. 

Cardol.  [cardiaceae.  | 

cashew  family.  Bot.  The  Ana-| 


cash  girl.  See  cash  boy. 
cash-ierd'.  Cashiered.  Ref.  Sp. 
cash-ier'er,  n.  One  who  cash¬ 
iers. 

cash-ier'ment,  n.  See  -ment. 

cashire.  +  cashier.  [urer.l 

cash  keeper.  A  cash ier  or  treas- 1 

ca  shoo'  (kd-sh<5b').  Var.  of 

catechu. 

casi.  +  cadi. 

casia.  4*  cassia. 

cas'i  mere,  cas'i-mire.  Vars. 

Of  CASSfMERE. 

caB  i-net'.  Var.  of  cassinette. 
ca'Bing  (ka'sYng).  Var.  of 

CASSON. 

Ca-siph'i-a  (kd-sYf'Y-a).  Bib. 
casique.  4*  cacique. 
cas'ka  net,  n.  (Made  up  by 
confusion  of  casket  and  carca- 


net,  carkanet,  or  perh.  orig.  a 
misprint  for  the  latter.  Oxf.  E. 
D .]  A  casket ;  also,  a  careanet ; 
—  a  word  in  common  use  in  the 
17th  century.  Obs. 
cas'ket.  4*  casquet,  a  casque, 
cas'ket,  n.  Naut.  A  gasket, 
cask'ing,  vb.  n.  A  putting  into 
a  cask  or  casks  ;  also,  casks  col¬ 
lectively  ;  in  />/.,  wines  in  casks. 
Cas'leu  (k&s'lfl).  Bib. 

Cas'lon  (kfiz'lOn),  n.  [After 
William  Cation,  English  type 
founder.]  Print.  A  variety  of 
old-style  type.  See  old  style. 
Cas'ltx-him  (kfts'lR-hYm  ;  kfts- 
lG'hYm).  Bib. 

Cas'lu-im  (kUs'lti-Ym).  D.  Bib. 
Cas'phon  (kfis'fOn),  or  Cas'- 
phor  (*f5r).  Bib. 


Cas'pis  ( k&s'nYs).  Bib. 
casqued  (kAskt),  a.  Provided 
with  a  casque.  [box. I 

cas'quet.  Var.  of  casket,  a| 
cas'quet  (kds'kt’t :  kns'kP'),  v. 

|  F.]  A  casque  ;  also,  a  light  open 
form  of  headpiece, 
cas^ue-tel'  (kas'kf-tPl'),  n. 
[Dim.  fr.  F.  casquet ,  dim.  of 
casque  helmet.]  A  light  open 
helmet  without  beaver  or  visor, 
with  a  projecting  umbrere  and 
flexible  plates  hack  of  the  neck, 
cas-quette'  (kas-krt').  n.  [F. ] 
A  form  of  headdress  with  visor 
and  no  brim;  a  cap  with  visor, 
cass.  Obs.  or  dial.  var.  of  case. 
cas'sa  ba.  Var.  of  kassabah. 
cas'sa-buFlv  (kfts'd-bdbl'Y),  n. 
[Old  Corn,  kerso  cress  -I-  Corn. 


beler  cress.]  Winter  cress.  Dial. 
Eng. 

cassacke.  4*  cassock. 

cas  sa'da  (kd-«a'dd),  erron. 

cas  sa'do.  n.  a  Var.  of  cassava. 

b=  BUST1C. 

cassadongr  +  cas.sidony. 
ca8Badv.  Erroneous  for  cassava. 
Cas'sak.  +  Cossack. 
cassakin,  n.  [F.  casa^tun.]  = 
cassock,  1.  Obs. 
cassan,  n.  Cheese.  Obs.  Cant. 
|l  cas-sa're  ( ko-6a're),  v.  t.  [L.] 
Law.  To  quash  ;  to  annul ;  to 
abate. 

||  cas  sa-ri'pe  (kas'a-re'pa),  n. 

Cassareep. 

cassava  wood.  =  drumwood. 
caasawarway.  +  cassowart. 
cassa.  +  case. 


ale,  senate,  c&re,  ftm,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofa ;  eve,  £vent,  6nd,  recent,  maker;  ice,  Ill;  old,  6bey,  orb,  5dd,  s&ft,  connect ;  use,  unite,  {irn,  iip,  circus,  menu ; 

i  Foreign  Word.  +  Obsolete  Variant  of.  +  combined  with.  =  equals. 
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yielding  a  nutritious  starch  ;  —  called  also  manioc.  Cas¬ 
sava  is  cultivated  in  the  West  Indies.  South  America,  and 
Africa,  where  it  yields  a  staple  food.  AI.  manihot.  the  bitter 
cassava,  is  the  species  commonly  used.  The  juice  of  this 
contains  hydrocyanic  acid,  which  is  removed  by  cooking. 
Cassareep  is  prepared  from  it.  The  sweet  cassava  ( M.  pal- 
maia  aipi)  is  used  as  a  table  vegetable  and  as  a  fodder  crop. 

2.  The  starch  from  the  rootstocks  of  the  cassava  plant, 
used  as  food  and  in  making  tapioca  and  cassava  bread, 
casse  (kas),  n.  [F.,  a  breaking.]  A  disorder  of  certain 
wines  in  which  they  lose  most  of  their  color,  depositing  a 
reddish  brown  sediment.  It  is  caused  by  an  oxidizing  en¬ 
zyme  found  in  ripe  grapes. 

Cas'se-grain'1-an  (kSs'e-gran'win),  a.  Of  or  pertaining 
to  an  astronomer  of  the  17th  century,  named  Cassegrain. 
Cassegrainian  telescope.  See  telescope. 

Cas'sel  brown,  Cas'sel  earth  (kiis'£l).  A  brown  pigment 
of  varying  permanence,  consisting  of  impure  lignite.  It 
was  found  originally  near  Cassel  (now  Kassel),  Germany, 
cas'se,  or  cas'sie,  pa'per  (kXs'T).  [F.  papier  casse.  See 
quash  to  crush.]  Broken  paper  ;  imperfect  paper ;  paper 
damaged  in  making:  also,  formerly,  the  two  outside  quires 
of  a  ream,  consisting  of  defective  sheets, 
cas'se  role  (kSs'e-rol ;  kXs'e-roK ; 

‘277),  7i.  [F.,  a  saucepan  ;  cf.  casse  a 
basin.]  1.  A  saucepan. 

2.  Chem.  A  small  round  dish  with  a 
handle,  usually  of  porcelain. 

3.  Cookery.  A  mold  of  boiled  rice, 
mashed  potato,  or  paste,  baked,  and  Casserole,  2. 
afterwards  filled  with  vegetables  or  meat. 

4.  A  covered  earthenware  baking  dish,  often  with  an  orna¬ 
mental  metal  container. 

Cas'sia  (kSsh'a ;  -T-a;  277),  n.  [L.  cassia  and  casia ,  Gr.  tea cr- 
<ria  aud  Kcurta;  of  Semitic  origin  ;  cf.  Heb.  qetsVdh ,  fr.  qatsa ’ 
to  cut  off,  to  peel  off.]  1.  Bot.  A  genus  of  csesalpiniaceous 
herbs,  shrubs,  and  trees,  natives  of  warm  regions.  They 
have  abruptly  pinnate  leaves  and  nearly  regular  yellow 
flowers  in  racemes  or  clusters,  succeeded  by  pods.  The 
leaves  of  some  species  yield  the  drug  senna.  ‘The  seeds  of 
C.  occidentalism  the  stinking  weed,  are  used  as  an  adulterant 
for  coffee  under  the  name  of  negro,  or  Mogdad,  coffee. 

2.  [/.  c.]  Phann.  The  pods  of  the  pudding* pipe  tree  {C. 
fistula).  The  sweet  pulp,  cassia  pulp,  is  a  mild  laxative. 

3.  [/.  C.]  =  CASSIA  BARK.  - 

cassia  bark-  The  bark  of  the  lauraceous  tree  Cinnamo- 

nxunv  cassia,  and  related  species.  The  coarser  kinds  are 
called  cassia  li^nea,  and  are  often  used  to  adulterate  true 
cinnamon,  which  they  resemble  in  aromatic  properties. 
-Called  also  Chinese,  or  bastard,  cinnamon.  See  cinnamon. 
cassia  buds  The  dried  cinnamon-fiavored  flower  buds  of 
several  species  of  Cinnamomum,  esp.  of  C.  cassia. 
Cas'slan  (kSsh'an) ,  a.  [L.  Cassianus.}  Of  or  pertaining  to 
Cassius  (a  Roman  gens  name);  specif.,  of  or  pert,  to  G. 
Cassius  Longinus  (see  Proculian). —  Cas'slan.  n. 

Cassian  Way,  a  Roman  military  road,  a  branch  of  the  Fla- 
minian  Way,  running  from  Rome  through  Arezzo,  Flor¬ 
ence,  and  Lucca;  — named  from  a  Cassius  now  unknown, 
cassia  pulp.  See  cassia,  2. 

Cas'si-da  (kiSs'i-dd),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  L.  cassis,  cassidis, helmet.] 
Zool.  A  genus  of  tortoise  beetles  of  the  family  Chryso- 
melidae,  sometimes  made  the  type  of  a  separate  family, 
Cassididse. 

Cas  sld'i  dae  (kX-sTd'T-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,fr.  Cassida.}  Zool. 
a  A  family  of  large  taenioglossate  gastropods,  having  a  thick 
heavy  shell,  thick  reflected  lip,  short  spire  and  canal.  See 
Cassis,  b  A  family  of  beetles.  See  Cassida.  —  cas'si  did 
(kXs'T-dld),  a.  c(*  n. 

cas'si  mere  (k5s'T-mer),  n.  Also  ker'sey-mere  [Cf.  F. 
casimir,  prob.  of  the  same  origin  as  E.  cashmere.  Cf.  ker¬ 
seymere.]  A  thin  twilled  woolen  cloth,  used  for  men’s 
garments.  It  is  woven  with  one  third  of  the  warp  always 
above  and  two  thirds  below  each  shoot  of  the  weft, 
cas  sl-nette'  (kSs'T-nSt'),  n.  A  cloth  with  a  cotton  warp, 
and  a  woof  of  very  fine  wool,  or  wool  and  silk. 
Oas-sin'i-an  (k5-sin'T-5n),  a.  Of  or  pert,  to  the  Cassinis,  an 
Italian-French  family  of  mathematicians  (1625-1845). 
CaaBinian  oval,  Geoin.,  the  locus  of  a  point.  P,  the  prod¬ 
uct  of  whose  distances  from 
two  fixed  pomts,  S  and  //,  is 
a  constant,  as  c2  ;  thus,  SP. 

PH  =  c2.  If  SH  =  2a,  the 
Cartesian  equation  is  ( x 2  4-  y2 
4-  a2)2  =  Aa-i *2  4-  c*,  and  the 
real  curve  consists  of  one  oval 
or  two  ovals  or  the  GO-shaped 
lemniscate,  according  as  c  >  a 
or  <  a  or  =  a.  Cassinian  ovals 
are  bicircular  quartics  of 
eighth  class,  except  the  lem-  a  &  b  Cassinian  Ovals  :  S,  H 
niscate,  which  degenerates  to  Foci  ;  SP .  HP,  Constant ;  r,  d 
sixth  class.  So  called  from  Limiting  case  where  ovals 
its  discoverer,  G.  D.  Cassini  meet  at  D;  e,./  Other  forms  of 
(1625-1712).  One  of  the  Cas-  the  curve, 
sinis  proposed  to  substitute  it  for  the  ellipse  in  the  theory 
of  planetary  motions. 

cas  si'no  (ka-se'no),  n.  [It.  casino  a  small  house,  a  gaming 
house.  See  casino.]  A  game  at  cards,  played  by  two  or 
more  persons,  usually  for  twenty-one  points.  In  playing 
the  game  the  greatest  number  of  cards  counts  three  :  the  greatest 
number  of  spades,  one  ;  each  ace,  one  ;  the  ten  of  diamonds  (big, 
or  great,  caaBino),  two  ;  the  deuce  of  spades  (little,  or  small,  cas- 
slno),  one  ;  and  each  sweep,  one. 

Gas's!  0  (k£sh'Y-o),  Michael.  In  Shakfspeare’s  “  Othello,” 
Othello’s  lieutenant,  a  worthy,  well-schooled  soldier  pre¬ 
ferred  to  Iago  by  Othello.  Iago  in  revenge  lures  Cassio  into 
drunkenness  and  disgrace,  leads  him  to  obtain  Desdemo- 
na’s  intercession,  and  so  slanders  their  intercourse  that 
Othello  strangles  her  in  a  jealous  frenzy. 
cas'si-O-ber'ry  (k&s'Y-o-bSr'Y),  n.  ;  pi.  -ries  (-Yz).  [NL. 
cassine ,  from  the  language  of  the  Florida  Indians.]  a  The 


yaupon  {Hex  vomitoria)  or  its  fruit,  b  The  fruit  of  Vibur¬ 
num  obovalum ,  a  shrub  of  the  southern  United  States. 

Carf  si'o  pe  (ka-si'o-p£),  n.  [L.,  fr.  Gr.  KaafTioirq.} 

1.  =  Cassiopeia. 

2.  [NL.]  Bot.  A  genus  of  low,  tufted,  ericaceous  shrubs,  of 
the  colder  parts  of  the  north  temperate  zone.  They  have 
pretty  white  or  pink  nodding  flowers  and  mosslike  foliage. 

Cas  si-o-pe'ia  (k&s'i-o-pe'yd),  Cas'si  e-pe'ia  (-e-pe'ya), 
Cas'si  0  pe'a  (-a),  etc.,  n.  [L.,  fr.  Gr.  KaaaoneLa, 
K a<r trce.Teia.]  1.  See  Andromeda. 

2.  [gen.  Cassiopeia  (-ye).]  Astron.  A  northern  constella¬ 
tion  between  Andromeda  and  Cepheus;  — named  in  honor 
of  the  wife  of  Cepheus,  a  fabulous  king  of  Ethiopia. 
Cassiopeia’s  Chair.  Astron.  A  group  of  stars  in  the  con¬ 
stellation  Cassiopeia,  crudely  re¬ 
sembling  a  chair;  also,  the  entire 
constellation. 

Cas'sis  (kfts'Ys),  n.  [NL..  fr.  L. 
cassis  helmet.]  Zool.  The  princi¬ 
pal  genus  of  mollusks  of  the  fam¬ 
ily  Cassididie  (which  see).  The 
species  are  called  helmet  shells , 
cameo  conchs ,  etc.  See  queen  _  .  ,  . 

CONCH,  Tllust.  Cassiopeia  s  Chair. 

cas-sit'er-ite  (ka-sYt/er-It),  n.  [Gr.  Koo-o-iVepo?  tin.]  Min. 
Native  tin  dioxide,  Sn02 ;  tinstone ;  a  mineral,  usually 
brown  or  black  in  color,  occurring  in  tetragonal  crystals 
of  brilliant  adamantine  luster,  and  also  in  massive  forms, 
sometimes  compact  with  concentric  fibrous  structure  re¬ 
sembling  wood  {wood  tin),  sometimes  in  rolled  fragments 
or  pebbly  {stream  tin).  It  is  the  chief  source  of  metallic 
tin.  H.,  6-7.  Sp.  gr.,  6.8-7. 1. 

cas'sock  (kSs'wk),  n.  [F.  casaque ,  fr.  It.  casacca ,  peril, 
fr.  L.  casa  cottage,  in  It.,  house  ;  or  of  Slavic  origin.]  1.  A 
kind  of  long  outer  garment  worn  by  men  and  women  ; 
orig.,  one  worn  by  soldiers,  later  by  university  men,  as  part 
of  their  uniform  or  distinctive  garb.  Obs. 

2.  Eccl.  a  A  long  close-fitting  garment  reaching  to  the 
feet,  worn  by  the  clergy  of  certain  churches,  with  or  without 
official  robes  or  vestments,  under  their  surplices  or  cottas 
by  choristers,  as  an  outer  garment  by  vergers,  etc.  b  A 
soutane,  c  A  shorter,  light,  double-breasted  coat  or  jacket, 
usually  of  black  silk,  worn  under  the  Geneva  gown. 

3.  a  The  clerical  office,  esp.  that  of  an  Anglican  clergy¬ 
man.  b  One  wearing  a  cassock  ;  esp.,  a  clergyman. 

cas'sock  ( kJs'dk),  v.  t.  ;  cas'socked  (-dkt).  To  clothe  with, 
or  dress  in,  a  cassock  ;  — chiefly  in  p.  p.  used  adjectively. 
cas  son  ade'  (kSs'tfn-ad'),  n.  [F.,  fr.  casson ,  for  caisson  a 
large  chest,  alluding  to  the  chests  used  in  its  transporta¬ 
tion.]  Raw  or  muscovado  sugar.  See  muscovado,  a. 

II  cas  so'ne  (kas-so'na),  n.  pi.  ;  -ni  (-ne).  [It.,  aug.  of  cassa 
chest.  See  2d  case.]  A  sarcophaguslike  cotter,  esp.  one 
to  contain  part  of  a  bride’s  outfit, 
cas  soum'ba  (ka-sooin'ba),  n.  [Sundanese  kasumba,  fr. 
Skr.  kusumbha  the  safflower.]  A  pigment  obtained  in 
Amboyna  from  the  roasted  capsules  of  Steroid ia  balanghas. 
cas'so  wa  ry  (kSs'o-wa-rY),  n.  ;  pi.  -waries  (-rTz).  [Malay 
kasudri.}  Any  of  several  large  ratite  birds  constituting 
the  genus  Casuarius  and  family  Casu- 
ariidae,  found  in  New  Guinea,  Austra¬ 
lia,  the  Am  Islands,  etc.  They  are 
smaller  and  stouter  than  the  ostrich, 
and  are  closely  related  to  the  emu. 
from  which  they  differ  in  the  elongat¬ 
ed  claw  of  the  inner  toe,  the  horny 
casmie  on  the  head,  and  the  wattles 
on  the  neck.  The  feathers  are  slender 
and  hairlike,  of  dark  color,  each 
feather  being  double,  as  the  aftershaft 
is  as  large  as  the  main  portion.  The 
wing  quills  are  reduced  to  a  few  stout 
barbless  shafts.  The  cassowaries  in¬ 
habit  w  oods  and  jungles,  and  are  sw  ift 
runners.  See  mooruk. 
cas  su mu'nar  ( kSs'do-mu'ndr),  cas'- 
su  mu'ni  ar  (-mu'nY-dr),  n.  The 
pungent  root  of  the  East  Indian  plant  Zinziber  cassumu- 
nar ,  resembling  ginger  in  odor  and  properties. 

Cas  sy'tha  (ka-si'thd),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  L.  cassyta ,  Gr.  Ka<TVTaSm 
name  of  a  parasitic  plant ;  cf.  Ar.  kushut  dodder.]  Bot. 
A  genus  of  widely  distributed  tropical  lauraceous  climbing 
parasites.  They  form  masses  of  leafless  threadlike  stems 
on  the  branches  of  trees  and  shrubs.  The  small  clustered 
flowers  have  a  calyx  of  6  sepals,  an  androecium  of  9  sta¬ 
mens,  and  a  1-celled  ovary.  C.  filiform  is  occurs  in  Florida, 
cast  (k&st),  v.  t.  ;  pret.  <t*  p.  p.  cast  ;  p.  pr.  vb.  n. 
cast'ing.  [Cf.  Dan.  kaste ,  Icel.  &  Sw.  kasta  ;  perh.  akin 
to  L.  gerere  to  bear,  carry,  E.  jest.'}  1.  To  project  by  a 
force  operating  with  a  quick  motion  and  sudden  release;  to 
throw.  In  various  senses  :  a  To  throw  lightly  or  without 
undue  force;  to  pitch;  toss;  as,  to  cast  a  fishing  line  or 
net  ;  to  cast  dice,  b  To  throw  violently  ;  to  fling  ;  hurl. 
“  Slings  to  cast  stones.”  2  Chron.  xxvi.  14. 

2.  Hence,  in  a  manner  analogous  to  throwing:  a  To  pro¬ 
ject,  impel,  or  send  forth  ;  as,  to  cast  a  shadow. 

We  must  he  cast  upon  a  certain  inland.  Acts  xxvii.  26. 

Coming  eveht9  cast  their  shadows  before.  Campbell. 
b  To  throw' out  or  emit;  to  exhale.  Obs.  c  To  deposit  or 
place,  esp.  in  a  decisive,  forcible,  or  violent  manner ;  as,  to 
cast  blame  upon  some  one;  to  cast  a  man  into  prison. 

The  government  I  cast  upon  my  brother.  Shak. 

Cast  thy  burden  upon  the  Lord.  Ps.  Iv.  22. 

d  To  deposit  (a  ballot)  formally  or  officially ;  to  give  (a 
vote),  e  To  direct  or  bestow  ;  as,  to  cast  the  glance  upon 
something  ;  to  cast  one’s  affections  upon  another. 

IIow  earnestly  he  cast  his  eyes  upon  me  !  Shak. 

3.  To  throw  off,  out,  or  away  ;  to  eject ;  get  rid  of  ;  dis- 


Cassowary  ( Casuari¬ 
us  galeatus). 


card  ;  as,  the  horse  cast  a  shoe.  This  sense  is  often  inten¬ 
sified,  and  idiomatic  peculiarities  developed,  by  the  addi¬ 
tion  of  a  characteristic  adverb  [  as,  to  cast  away,  meaning, 
to  waste  or  squander,  to  dismiss  or  reject ;  to  cast  aside, 
meaning,  to  reject ;  to  cast  out,  meaning,  to  expel  by  exor¬ 
cism  or  the  like,  to  banish,  etc. 

I  am  old  enough  to  have  cast  the  crude,  harsh  pessimism  of 
inexperience  Henry  Harland. 

4-  Specif.  :  a  To  shed;  molt. 

The  creatures  that  cast  the  skin  are  the  snake,  the  viper,  etc. 

Bacon. 

b  To  bring  forth;  bear;  yield;  deposit;  drop;  esp.,  to 
bring  forth,  bear,  or  drop  prematurely  ;  to  slink. 

Neither  shall  your  vine  cast  her  fruit  before  the  time.  Mai.  iii.  11. 
C  To  throw  off  (a  swarm) ;  —  said  of  bees,  d  To  throw'  up 
or  vomit ;  to  eject. 

His  filth  within  being  cast.  Shak. 

6  To  reject  as  unfit  or  disqualified  ;  to  cashier.  Obs.  or  R. 

The  state  cannot  with  safety  cast  him.  Shak. 

5.  To  throw  down;  to  overthrow;  to  defeat;  6pecif.  : 
a  To  throw  on  or  to  the  ground,  as  in  wrestling  ;  to  over¬ 
throw  ;  as,  to  cast  a  horse,  b  To  defeat  in  a  lawsuit ;  as, 
to  be  cast  in  damages,  c  To  find  guilty  ;  to  convict ;  con¬ 
demn.  Obs.  or  Dial. 

She  was  cast  to  be  hanged.  Jefi'rey. 

6  To  compute;  to  reckon;  to  calculate;  specif.:  a  To 
Teckon  up  ;  to  add  up.  “  Let  it  be  cast  and  paid.”  Shak. 
b  To  calculate  astrologically  ;  as,  to  cast  a  horoscope  or 
nativity,  c  To  conjecture  ;  to  forecast. 

You  cast  the  event  of  war,  my  noble  lord.  Shak. 

7  To  consider;  contrive;  plan;  specif.:  a  To  consider; 
ponder;  meditate  on.  Obs.  or  Dial,  b  To  contrive ;  de¬ 
vise;  plan;  plot;  design;  intend.  Obs.  or  R. 

The  cloister  .  .  .  had,  I  doubt  not,  been  cast  for  [an  orange 
house].  .  Sir  M\  Temple. 

8-  To  put  into  proper  shape;  to  arrange;  dispose  ;  specif.  : 
a  To  lay  out ;  plan.  Obs.  b  To  distribute  ;  to  divide. 

Constantine  cast  it  into  three  provinces.  Beylin. 
C  Art.  To  arrange,  dispose,  or  adjust  (formerly  coiers, 
now  only  draperies),  d  To  allot  (as  the  parts  of  a  play 
among  actors) ;  to  allot  or  assign  the  parts  of  (a  play) ;  also, 
to  assign  (an  actor  for  a  part). 

Our  parts  in  the  other  world  will  be  new  cast.  Addison. 

9.  To  throw  up,  or  form  by  throwing  up,  as  earth  or  a 
mound  or  a  rampart.  Obs.  or  Archaic. 

Thine  enemies  6hall  cast  a  trench  [bank]  about  thee. 

Luke  xix.  43. 

10.  To  form  (a  plastic  or  liquid  substance)  into  a  particu¬ 
lar  shape  ;  now  only,  to  give  a  particular  form  to  (liquid 
metal  or  other  material)  by  pouring  it  into  a  mold  and 
letting  it  harden  ;  to  form  by  this  process ;  to  fashion  ;  to 
found  ;  as,  to  cast  bells,  stoves,  bullets. 

11.  Specif.,  Print.,  to  stereotype  or  electrotype. 

12.  To  turn  ;  to  twist ;  specif.  :  a  Naut.  To  veer  or  turn. 
Obs.  or  R.  b  To  turn  (the  balance  or  scale) ;  hence,  to 
make  preponderate ;  to  decide  ;  as,  a  casting  voice. 

IIow  much  interest  casts  the  balance  in  cases  dubious  !  South. 

13.  To  cover  by  throwing  on  mortar  or  the  like  ;  to  plaster. 
Obs.  or  Dial.  Cf.  roughcast,  v.  t. 

14.  To  tie  (a  knot) ;  to  entangle.  Obs.  or  Dial. 

15.  Hunting.  To  cause  (hounds)  to  make  a  cast. 

Huntsman,  cast  not  your  hounds  now  I  P.  Beckford. 

16.  To  beat  or  whip  (eggs  or  cream).  Obs.  or  Scot. 

Syn.  —  See  throw. 

to  cast  accounts,  orig.,  to  reckon  accounts;  now,  to  do  the 
ordinary  arithmetical  operations  ;  to  cipher.  —  to  c.  anchor, 
to  throw'  out  or  let  drop  an  anchor  to  keep  a  ship  at  rest ; 
to  anchor.  The  modern  technical  expression  is,  to  let  (  o 
the  anchor.  —  to  c.  a  traverse.  Navig.,  to  find  what  point  c  f 
the  compass  the  ship  bears  on  at  any  time.  —  to  c.  away,  to 
wreck.  ”  Cast  away  and  sunk.”  Shak.  —  to  c.  behind,  to 
leave  behind,  as  in  a  race.  Obs.  or  R.  —  to  c.  down,  to  throw 
down  ;  to  demolish  ;  to  destroy  ;  to  deject,  depress,  or  dis¬ 
pirit.  as  the  mind.  “Why  art  thou  cast  down ,  O  my  soul  ?  ” 
Ps.  xlii.  5.— to  c.  in,  to  throw  or  put  in,  by  way  of  addition ;  to 
give  in  addition.  Obs. — toe.  in  one’s  lot  with  0/  among,  to  share 
the  fortunes  of. —  toe.  in  one’s  teeth,  to  upbraid  or  abuse 
one  for  ;  to  twit  one  with.  —  to  c.  (a  person)  in  the  teeth,  to 
upbraid  ;  to  twit.  Obs.  —  to  c.  loose,  to  set  free  or  to  unfasten 
forcibly  or  decisively  ;  to  unlasli,  as  a  gun  ;  to  set  adrift, 
as  a  boat.  —  to  c.  lots,  to  throw  or  use  lots,  as  dice,  special 
pieces  of  wood,  slips  of  paper,  or  the  like,  to  determine  a 
matter  by  chance.  — to  c.  off.  a  To  throw  or  put  off. 
b  Hunting.  To  leave  behind,  as  dogs;  also,  to  loose,  as 
hounds,  c  Hawking.  To  let  fly  (hawks),  d  Ncmt.  To  un¬ 
tie,  throw  off,  or  let  go,  as  a  rope  ;  to  loose  from  a  moor¬ 
ing  ;  to  unmoor,  e  Knitting.  To  knit  and  slip  (stitches) 
as  in  forming  a  finished  edge,  f  Print.  To  estimate  typo¬ 
graphical  space  for  or  of,  as  of  howf  much  printed  matter 
a  given  amount  of  copy  will  make,  etc.  — to  c.  on.  a  To 
throw  on  :  to  put  on  quickly,  as  a  garment,  b  Knitting. 
To  make  (stitches)  for  beginning  or  enlarging  the  work. 

—  to  c.  over,  to  turn  or  think  over;  to  consider.  Scot.  <&• 
Dial.  Eng.  —  to  c.  over  the  bar.  Law,  to  disbar.  Obs.  Eng. — 
to  c.  the  gorge,  to  vomit  violently  ;  to  retch.  —  to  c.  the  lead, 
Naut.,  to  make  a  sounding  with  the  lead.  —  to  c.  the  water, 
Med.,  to  examine  the  urine  for  signs  of  disease.  Obs. 

If  thou  couldst,  doctor,  cast 

The  i cater  of  my  land,  find  her  disease.  Shak. 

—  to  c.  up.  a  To  compute;  to  reckon,  b  To  bring  up  or 
utter  (to  or  against  some  one)  by  way  of  reproach  or  taunt  ; 
to  cast  in  one’s  teeth,  c  To  throw’  up  or  abandon.  Obs. 

cast  (kast),  v.  i.  1.  To  throw' ;  project ;  specif.:  a  To  throw 
dice,  b  To  throw  forth  a  line  in  angling,  esp.  one  with  a  fly. 
2.  To  throw  off;  eject;  specif.  :  a  Tc  swarm;  —  said  <>f 
bees.  Scot,  d-  Dial.  Eng.  b  To  vomit.  R.  Jonson.  c  To 
fade ;  to  lose  color.  Scot. 

3  To  consider  ;  to  turn  or  revolve  in  the  miud  ;  to  medi¬ 
tate  ;  to  ponder  ;  to  plan  ;  to  scheme.  Archaic  or  R. 

She  .  .  .  ccwtfin  her  mind  what  manner  ol  salutation  this 
should  be.  j.  29. 

4.  Formerly,  to  calculate  ;  estimate  ;  now,  to  add  figures. 

Who  would  cast  and  balance  at  a  desk.  Tennyson. 


Cas'se-grain  (kUs'f-gran),  «.  A 
Cassegrainian  telescope, 
casseir.  f  cashier. 
c&s/rsel-ase/  (k&s'el-az''),  n.  See 

I'KTROr.RA  PH  Y. 

Cas'sel  green  (kas'^l).  [From 
Cassel  (now  Kassel),  Germany.] 
Barium  inanganate,  used  as  a 
pigment. 

Cas'Bel-mann’s  green  (kas'i?l- 
manz).  A  basic  sulphate  of 
copper  used  as  a  pigment. 
Cas'sel  yel  low^  Patent  yellow, 
cas-se'na  (k'7-se'nd).  n.  [Am. 
Indian  name.]  The  yaupon. 
casBere.  +  cashier. 
casserole  fish.  The  horseshoe 
crab.  Local,  U.  S. 

H  casse  -tete'  (kiU'tat'),  n.  [F.; 


casser  to  break  -f-  fete  head.]  A 
small  war  club.  Cf.  POGAMOG- 
OAN. 

||ca8/sette'  (kft'sft'),  v.  |F.. 
aim.  of  casse  case.]  a  A  casket, 
b  Photog.  A  plate  holder,  c  A 
seggar. 

Cas'Bi-a  (kttsh'T-d).  D.  Bib. 

II  cas'si-a  lig'ne-a  (  k  ft  sh  '  T-a 
lTg'nP-d).  [NL.,  lit  .  woody 
cassia.]  See  cassia  bark. 
cassia  nut.  The  cashew  nut. 
cassia  oil.  See  oil.  Table  I. 
cassia  pods.  .=  cassia,  2. 
cas'sia-stick'  tree.  The  pud¬ 
ding-pipe  tree.  [cassia.  I 

cassia  tree.  The  cinnamon | 
cas'sl-can  (ktts'T-k^n),  n.  [NL. 
cassicus  helmeted.]  a  =  ca¬ 


cique.  3.  b  =  PIPING  CROW, 
cas 'aid.  +  gossip. 

Cas'si-dae  (ktts'Y-de),  n.  pi. 
[NL.lZoo7.Syn. of  Cassidi  o.e  a. 
cas-sid'e-ous  Cktf-sYd'r-f/s),  a. 
[L.  cassis  helmet.]  Bot.  Helmet- 
shaped. 

c&s'si-do-ny  (kfts'Y-do-nY).  n. 
[Cf.  LL.  cassiaonium ,  F.  cassi- 
doine.  See  CHALCEDONY.] 
a  The  French  lavender  ( Lavan¬ 
dula  steechas).  b  The  goldi¬ 
locks  ( Linosyris  livosyris). 
cas'sie.  cas'sy  (kfts'Y),  n.;pl. 
Cassius  (-Yz).  [Icel.  kass  case, 
creel  :  cf.  Norw.  dial,  kose  osier 
basket.]  A  kind  of  basket  of 
twisted  straw.  Orkneys  Sf  Scot. 
cas'sie,  n.  [F.,  fr.  Pr.  cacio ,  L. 


acacia.  See  Acacia.]  The 

huisaehe  ( Acacia  farnesi ana). 

cassie  pgper  or  quires.  See 

CASSE  PAPER. 

Cas'sim  Ba'ba(ktis'*m  ba'bii). 
In  the  story  of  the  “Forty 
Thieves,”  All  Baba’s  avaricious 
brother,  who  gains  entrance  to 
the  secret  cave,  but,  forgetting 
the  magic  word,  is  cut  to  pieces, 
cas-si'ne  (kft-sT'ne),  n.  [Old 
specific  name.]  The  yaunon. 
cas-sine'  (krf-sen').  n.  [F..  fr. 
It.  casina,  dim.  of  casa  house.] 
A  small  country  house  or  rural 

fdeasure  house  ;  hence,  an  iso- 
ated  house  in  the  fields  in 
which  soldiers  can  make  a 
stand.  Obs.  Smollett. 


Cas-8l'ni’s  di-vi'sion  (kiis-se'- 

nfz).  A  dark  division  in  Sat¬ 
urn’s  ring,  observed  by  Cassini. 
Cas-sin'i-an  (kft-sYn'Y-rfn),  n. 
A  Cassinian  oval, 
cas'si-noid  (kfts'Y-noid),  n. 
(It'Otn.  A  Cassinian  oval. 

Cas  si-o-pe'ian  (kfisO-o-pe'- 
yon),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to 
Cassiopeia. 

cas  sique'.  Var.  of  cacique. 
cas'si-reepe.  Var.  of  cassa¬ 
reep. 

I|  cas  sis'  (ka'ses'),  n.  [F.l  The 
black  currant  of  Europe  (Rihes 
nigrum)  ;  also,  a  liqueur  or  cor¬ 
dial  flavored  with  currants. 

cas'sis  tu-tis'8i-ma  vir'tus. 

L.]  Virtue  (is)  the  safest  helmet. 


Cassites.  Var.  of  Kassites. 
cas'sius  (kftsh'us),  n.  =  pur¬ 
ple  of  Cassius. 
cas  sodette'  (kfis^-lft'l,  n. 
[F.]  A  box  or  vase  in  which  per¬ 
fumes  may  be  kept  or  burned, 
often  with  a  perforated  cover, 
cas'son  ( kas'tfn;  kftz'-),  n.  Also 
casing.  ( Cf.  Dan.  kokase  c<  w 
dung,  Sw.  dial,  kas  heap,  Icel. 
losheap.]  Dried  dungof  cattle; 
—  usually  in  pi.  Dial.  Eng. 
cas-soon'  (kdf-soon'),  n.  [It. 
cassone,  fr.  cassa  a  che6t  or 
coffer.]  =  caisson,  1,  3. 

I|  cas  sure'  (ka'shr'),  n.  [F., 
lit.,  crack.)  Wines.  =  casse. 
cass'weed'.  Var.  of  casewekd. 
cast,  a.  [L.  castvs .]  Chaste.  Ol.s. 


food,  foot ;  out,  oil ;  chair  ;  go  ;  Bing,  igk  ;  then,  thin ;  nature,  verdure  (250) ;  K  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144) ;  boN  ;  yet ;  zh  =  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Gcidr. 
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CASTLE 


8.  To  conjecture  ;  to  forecast. 

6.  To  receive  form  or  shape  in  a  mold. 

7.  To  turn  or  twist ;  specif.  :  a  To  warp ;  to  become 
twisted  out  of  shape,  b  Naut.  To  turn,  esp.  by  paying  off 
the  head  of  the  vessel  from  the  wind  so  as  to  get  it  on  the 
desired  side,  as  when  getting  under  way  ;  to  veer;  also,  to 
tack  ;  to  wear  ship. 

8-  To  incline  or  slope.  Obs. 

9.  Hunting.  To  make  a  cast,  as  hounds. 

Ilow  wide  they  [.the  hounds]  cost.  P.  Beckford. 

10.  To  clear,  as  the  sky  or  weather.  Scot. 

to  ca3t  about,  a  To  turn  or  look  about,  b  Naut.  To 
change  the  course  ;  tack,  c  Hunting.  To  go  in  various 
directions  to  seek,  as  for  game  or  a  lost  scent. 

There  is  nothing  for  it  but  to  cunt  about  for  the  scent.  T. Hughes. 
d  To  consider ;  lay  plans.  —  to  c.  back,  to  go  back ;  re- 
vert  — to  c.  beyond  the  moon,  to  make  wild  conjectures. 
Obs.  —  to  c.  loose,  Naut.,  to  let  go :  to  unlash,  as  in  prepar¬ 
ing  a  gun  for  use.  —  to  c.  out,  to  fall  out ;  to  quarrel.  Scot. 

&  Dial.  Eng.  —  to  c.  up,  to  turn  up  ;  to  put  in  an  appear¬ 
ance,  esp.  unexpectedly.  Scot.  &  Dial.  Eng. 

I  thought  I  had  but  a  trifle  to  do,  but  new  things  cast  up.  Scott. 
cast  (kast),  n.  [Cf.  Icel.,  Dan.,  &  Sw.  kast.~\  1.  Act  of 
casting  or  throwing ;  a  throw  ;  also,  manner  of  casting  or 
throwing. 

2.  The  distance  to  which  a  thing  can  be  thrown  ;  specif., 
the  distance  to  which  a  bow  can  throw  an  arrow. 

3.  a  A  throw  of  dice  ;  also,  the  number  or  aggregate  thrown. 

I  have  set  my  life  upon  a  cast. 

And  1  will  stand  the  hazard  of  the  die.  Shak. 

b  A  throw  or  stroke  of  fortune  ;  hence,  fortune  ;  chance  ; 
venture ;  lot. 

An  even  cast  whether  the  army  should  march  this  way.  South. 

4.  A  turn  ;  a  change  of  direction  or  course ;  specif.:  a  A 
turn  of  the  eye  ;  hence,  a  look  ;  glance  ;  expression. 

The  cast  of  the  eye  is  a  gesture  of  aversion.  Bacon. 
This  freakish,  elvish  cast  came  into  the  child's  eye.  Hawthorne. 
b  A  fixed  turn,  twist,  or  bent,  esp.  to  one  side ;  a  warp. 

C  A  direction  of  travel ;  a  course  ;  also,  a  change  of  direc¬ 
tion  or  course  ;  a  bearing. 

A  revival  of  letters  is  always  accompanied  or  heralded  by  a 
cast  back  to  earlier  and  fresher  models.  Stevenson. 

1  ’ll  take  him  down  by  Woodford  .  .  .  then  take  a  short  cast 
up  the  hill.  C.  Lever. 

6  An  assistance  on  one’s  way  in  a  conveyance;  a  lift; 
also,  Dial.,  help;  assistance. 

We  bargained  with  the  driver  to  give  us  a  cast.  Smollett. 
If  we  had  the  cast  o’  a  cart  to  bring  it.  Scott. 

6.  A  stroke,  touch,  or  trick  ;  a  specimen  ;  a  bit ;  as,  a  cast  of 
one’s  office.  Obs.  or  R. 

7.  Act  of  throwing  down,  off,  etc.;  specif.,  a  fall,  as  in 
wrestling  ;  an  overthrow  or  defeat. 

8.  The  thing  or  quantity  thrown  ;  as,  a  cast  of  seed. 

9.  Specif. :  a  The  quantity  of  bread  made  at  one  time. 
Obs.  Oxf.  E.  D.  b  Beer  Brewing.  The  quantity  of  water 
used  in  preparing  a  given  quantity  of  beer  or  in  any  stage 
of  the  process  of  brewing,  c  In  counting  herrings,  etc., 
as  many  as  are  thrown  into  a  vessel  at  once  ;  a  warp,  d  A 
set  or  suit,  as  of  counters  or  armor.  Obs. 

10.  That  which  is  thrown  out  or  off,  shed,  or  ejected  ;  as: 
a  The  skin  of  an  insect,  b  The  mass  of  undigested  ref¬ 
use  consisting  of  feathers,  bones,  etc.,  which  is  thrown  up 
from  a  hawk’s  or  owl’s  stomach,  c  The  excrement  of  an 
earthworm,  d  Apiculture.  An  afterswarm,  esp.  the  first. 
Rare  or  Dial.  Eng.  e  Quantity  or  number  produced  ; 
yield  ;  as,  a  year’s  cast  of  lambs  or  gram,  f  Woolgrowing. 
A  rough,  coarse,  or  badly  bred  fleece. 

11.  An  impost;  tax;  rate;  charge.  Obs. 

12-  Contrivance ;  device  ;  plot ;  design  ;  aim.  Obs.  Chaucer. 

13.  Computation  ;  calculation  ;  reckoning  ;  esp.,  addition  ; 
also,  conjecture ;  forecast. 

14.  Form  into  which  anything  or  any  work  is  thrown  ;  ar¬ 
rangement  ;  disposition.  “A  neat  cast  of  verse.”  Pope. 

An  heroic  poem,  but  in  another  cast  and  figure.  Prior. 
Hence,  specif.  :  a  Design ;  plan ;  shape ;  construction. 
Obs.  b  The  assignment  of  parts  in  a  play  to  the  actors ; 
the  set  of  actors  to  whom  the  parts  are  assigned,  c  A  rt.  Of 
draperies,  the  arrangement  or  disposition,  as  in  a  painting. 

15.  Act  of  casting  or  founding;  also,  the  quantity  of 
metal  cast  or  poured  at  a  single  operation. 

And  why  such  daily  cast  of  brazen  cannon.  Shak 
From  each  liquid  charge  or  cast  of  steel  .  .  .  about  10  ingots 
are  obtained.  #  Holms. 

16.  An  impression  or  mold  taken  from  a  thing  or  person  ; 
a  mold  ;  a  pattern. 

17.  That  which  is  formed  in  a  mold  or  form  ;  esp.,  a  repro¬ 
duction  or  copy,  as  of  a  work  of  art,  in  bronze  or  plaster, 
etc. ;  a  casting. 

18.  Specif.,  Med.,  a  substance  formed  in  cavities  of  various 
organs  in  diseased  conditions  and  composed  of  effused  plas¬ 
tic  matter ;  as,  renal  casts ,  cylindrical  bodies  found  in  the 
urine  and  derived  from  the  collecting  tubes  of  the  kidneys. 

19.  A  tube  or  funnel  for  conveying  metal  into  a  mold.  Obs. 
20  A  tendency  to  any  color ;  a  tinge  ;  a  hue. 

And  thus  the  native  hue  of  resolution 

Is  sicklied  o’er  with  the  pale  cast  of  thought.  Shak. 

21.  A  degree  ;  a  dash  ;  a  tinge,  as  of  some  quality. 

La  Fleur  had  a  small  cast  of  the  coxcomb.  Sterne. 

22.  Form;  appearance;  style;  turn;  bent;  complexion; 
as,  a  peculiar  cast  of  countenance  ;  a  mind  of  scientific  cast. 

There  is  such  a  mirthful  cast  in  his  behavior.  Steele. 
23  Kind;  sort;  stamp;  type. 

Here  is  a  man  of  the  cast  of  Hooker  and  Butler.  J.  H.  Newman. 

24.  Hunting.  A  scattering  of  the  hounds  in  various  direc¬ 
tions  to  search  for  a  lost  scent.  Also  fig. 

It  [a  wasp]  then  commenced  ns  regular  a  hunt  as  ever  hound 
did  after  fox  ;  making  short  semicircular  casts.  Darwin. 

25.  a  A  throw  of  a  fishing  line,  net,  sounding  lead,  etc. ; 
also,  that  which  is  so  thrown  or  used  ;  specif.,  Angling ,  the 
flies  attached  to  the  line  at  one  time  ;  as,  a  cast  of  two  or 
three  flies,  b  A  place  adapted  to  fishing  or  angling. 

26-  Bowls  or  Bowling.  A  throw  of  a  bowl;  also,  a  point 


scored  by  rolling  a  ball  nearer  than  either  of  the  opponents 
to  the  jack  aud  within  six  feet  of  it. 

27.  Falconry.  The  number  (a  couple)  of  hawks  let  go  at 
one  time  from  the  hand ;  hence,  of  other  birds,  a  couple. 
Syn.  — See  turn.  .  ,  .  ,. 

a  cast  of,  or  in,  the  eye,  a  slight  squint  or  strabismus, 
cast  (kast),  p.  p.  p.  a.  of  cast,  v. 
cast  iron.  See  iron.  —  c.  scrap,  Founding,  cast-iron  scrap. 
See  iron  scrap  b.  —  c.  steel,  steel  which  has  been  in  a 
state  of  fusion,  either  in  the  making  or  afterward,  as  dis¬ 
tinguished  from  steel  made  by  cementation  or  puddling 
and  not  afterward  melted.  See  iron.  , 

Cas-ta'li-a  (kSs-ta'lT-d),  n.  1.  [L.  Castalxa,  Gr.  lvaaraAia.J 
A  fountain  on  Mount  Parnassus,  sacred  to  Apollo  and  the 
Muses ;  hence,  source  of  inspiration.  Also  Castaly ,  Castalie. 

I  led  you  then  to  all  the  Costal ies : 

I  fed  you  with  the  milk  of  every  Muse.  I ennyson. 

2.  [NL.]  Bot.  A  genus  of  nymplneaceous  plants  of  wide 
distribution,  including  the  true  water  lilies.  They  have 
showy  fragrant  white,  blue,  or  pink  flowers,  with  large 
petals,  numerous  epigynous  stamens,  and  a  compound 
pistil.  The  common  water  lily  of  the  eastern  United 
States  is  C.  odorata;  that  of  Europe,  C.  alba.  Several 
exotic  species  are  commonly  cultivated  in  aquatic  gardens. 
Cas-ta'no-a  (k&s-ta'ne-d),  n.  [L.,  a  chestnut,  fr.  Gr.  *a- 
arayou.']  Bot.  A  small  genus  of  fagaceous  trees  or  shrubs, 
the  chestnuts,  natives  of  temperate  regions.  They  are 
distinguished  from  the  oaks  ( Quercus )  by  the  prickly  in¬ 
volucre  surrounding  the  nuts.  See  chestnut. 
cas'ta  net  (kas'td-nlt ;  kas'td-nSt' ;  277),  n.  [F .  castagnette, 
Sp.  caslaneta,  fr.  L.  castanea  (Sp. 
castaha )  a  chestnut.  So  named 
from  the  resemblance  to  two  chest¬ 
nuts,  or  because  chestnuts  were 
first  used  for  castanets.  See  chest¬ 
nut.]  An  instrument  consisting  of 
two  small,  concave,  spoon-shaped 
shells  of  ivory  or  hard  wood,  fas¬ 
tened  to  the  thumb,  and  beaten  to¬ 
gether  with  the  middle  finger,  used 

by  the  Spaniards  and  Moors  and _ _ 

now  by  other  peoples  in  accompani-  Castanets, 

ment  to  dances  and  music;  —  usually  in  pi  Also,  some¬ 
times,  one  of  the  pair  forming  the  instrument, 
cast'a  way'  (kast'a-wa'),  a.  1.  Thrown  away;  cast  off  ; 
rejected  ;  useless. 

2.  Cast  adrift ;  stranded;  shipwrecked.  Stevenson. 

caat'a  way',  n.  1.  One  that  is  castWay  or  off,  or  rejected. 
Lest  .  .  .  when  I  have  preached  to  others,  1  myself  should  be 
a  castaway.  1  Cor.  ix .  27. 

2.  One  cast  away  at  sea ;  a  derelict  or  shipwrecked  person. 

3.  One  cast  out  by  society  ;  an  outcast ;  a  reprobate, 
caste  (kast),  n.  [Pg.  casta  race,  lineage,  prop.,  unmixed 

race,  fr.  L.  castus  pure,  chaste.  Cf.  chaste.]  1.  A  race, 
stock,  or  breed  of  men  or  animals  ;  esp.,  in  South  America, 
any  of  the  hybrid  classes  produced  by  the  crossings  of 
Europeans,  Indians,  and  Negroes.  Obs. 

2.  One  of  the  hereditary  classes  into  which  the  society  of 
India  is  divided.  The  caste  system  is  fundamental  in 
Hinduism,  referring,  for  its  origin  at  least,  to  the  time  of  the 
Aryan  invasions  of  India.  Orthodox  Hinduism  ascribes  to  the 
invaders  four  castes  :  the  Brahman,  or  priestly  ;  the  Kshatriya. 
warrior  or  kingly  ;  the  Vaisya.  mercantile  and  agricultural  ;  the 
Sudra.  artisan  and  laboring.  The  first  three  of  these  are  known 
as  the  twire-'orn  castes.  Their  token  is  the  sacred  thread  ;  they 
are  considered  as  the  original  Aryan  castes,  and  they  have  reli¬ 
gious  rites  and  privileges  denied  to  the  Sudras,  mainly  composed 
of  the  conquered  natives.  Gradually  a  vast  number  of  castes 
have  been  formed  ;  as,  on  the  basis  of  the  occupation  of  the 
persons  forming  them  ;  by  the  conversion  of  foreign  tribes  to 
Hinduism,  the  whole  tribe  forming  a  distinct  caste;  by  religious 
sectarianism  ;  by  intermarriage  and  crossbreeding  ;  by  migra¬ 
tion,  etc.  All  castes  are  theoretically  classified  according  to  the 
original  scheme  of  four,  and  intermarriage  and  social  intercourse, 
in  so  far  as  these  exist,  are  subject  to  rigid  restrictions.  Many  of 
the  religious  reforms  of  India  have  started  as  protests  against  caste 
restrictions,  yet  even  among  the  Indian  Mohammedans  class  dis¬ 
tinctions  similar  to  the  caste  system  are  maintained.  The  native 
name  for  “  caste  ”  signifies  “  color,”  and  the  system  seems  to  have 
originated  in  the  endeavor  of  the  iight-hued  Aryans  to  preserve 
their  racial  purity. 

A  caste  may  be  defined  as  a  collection  of  families  or  groups  of 
families  bearing  a  common  name  which  usually  denotes  or  is  as¬ 
sociated  with  a  specific  occupation  ;  claiming  common  descent 
from  a  mythical  ancestor,  human  or  divine,  professing  to  follow 
the  same’  professional  calling,  and  regarded  by  those  who  are 
competent  to  give  an  opinion  as  forming  a  single  homogeneous 
community.  .  _  _  Census  of  India,  1901. 

3.  Hence  :  a  A  similar  division  or  class  of  society  in  any 
community,  b  The  principle  or  system  of  the  division  in 
India,  or,  fig.  and  gen.,  of  social  divisions  in  any  commu¬ 
nity  ;  also,  the  position  conferred  by  the  caste  system  or 
principle  ;  as,  the  spirit  of  caste  ;  to  lose  caste. 

The  habits  of  clique  and  caste.  Emerson. 

4.  A  hereditary  class  resembling  an  Indian  caste  ;  hence, 
a  more  or  less  separate  order  or  class  of  persons, in  society 
who  chiefly  hold  intercourse  among  themselves,  the  separa¬ 
tion  being  based  on  such  things  as  difference  of  Wealth,  he¬ 
reditary  rank  or  privileges,  profession,  occupation,  etc. 

The  tinkers  then  formed  an  hereditary  caste  Macaulay 

5.  Zool.  One  of  the  polymorphic  forms  of  certain  social 
insects,  as  ants  and  bees.  Each  caste  has  its  particular 
share  in  the  duties  and  work  of  perpetuating  the  colony, 
as  the  worker  caste,  soldier  caste ,  etc. 

cas'tel  lan  (kSs'tS-lftn},  n.  [OF.  castelain,  F.  chdtelain 
L.  castellanus  pertaining  to  a  castle,  an  occupant  of  a 
castle,  LL.,  a  governor  of  a  castle,  fr.  L.  castellum  castle, 
citadel.  See  castle  ;  cf.  Castilian,  chatelaine.]  A  gov¬ 
ernor  or  warden  of  a  castle.  —  cas'tel-lan-ship',  n. 
cas  tel  la'no  (kas'tSl-ya'no),  n. ;  pi.  -nos  (-noz  ;  Sp.  -nos) 
[Sp.]  An  old  Spanish  gold  coin  ;  also,  a  corresponding  unit 
of  weight,  =  about  71  grains  or  4. GO  grams.  See  weight. 
Cas  tel  la'nos  POW'der  (kas'tel-yii'nos).  A  kind  of  blast 
ing  powder  containing  nitroglycerin  and  either  nitroben 
zene  or  a  picrate,  mixed  with  other  materials, 
cas'tel-la-ny  (k5s'te-la-nT),n.  ;  pi.  -nies  (-nTz).  [LL.  cas- 


tellania .]  The  office  or  jurisdiction  of  a  castellan ;  the 
lordship  of  a  castle  ;  the  extent  of  land  and  jurisdiction 
appertaining  to  a  castle. 

cas'tel  late  (kis'tg-lat),  v.  t.  [LL.  castellatus ,  p.  p.  of  cas- 
tellare.']  To  build  like  a  castle;  to  build  with  battlements. 
—  v.  i.  To  take  the  form  of  a  castle, 
cas'tel-lat'ed  (-l!lt'ed),i>.  a.  [LL.  castellatus.  See  castle.] 

1.  Built  or  formed  like  a  castle  ;  castlelike  ;  having  battle¬ 
ments,  like  a  castle ;  as,  a  castellated  mansion. 

2.  Inclosed  within  a  building;  as,  a  fountain  or  cistern 

castellated.  Obs.  Johnson. 

3  Provided  or  dotted  with  castles  ;  castled.  Byron. 

4.  Lodged  or  sheltered  in  or  as  in  a  castle  or  castles. 

“  Castellated  power  and  wealth.”  North  Ain.  Rev. 

castellated  nut.  =  castle  nut.  ,  _ 

cas  tol-la'tion  (-la'sh&n),  n.  [LL .castellatto.  See  castle.J 
Act  of  castellating  ;  concretely,  a  castellated  structure, 
cast'er  (kas'ter),  n.  1.  One  that  casts  (in  any  sense),  as 
stones,  accounts,  dice,  type,  cannon,  etc. 

2.  A  vial,  cruet,  or  other  small  vessel,  used  to  oontain  con¬ 
diments  at  the  table  ;  as,  a  set  of  casters. 

3.  A  stand  to  hold  a  set  of  cruets. 

4  A  small  wheel  on  a  swivel,  on 
which  furniture  is  supported. 

5-  One  who  shovels  coal  from  a  keel 
into  a  ship.  Eng. 

6.  A  cloak.  Cant ,  Obs.  or  R. 

7.  An  army  horse  sold  as  unfit  for 
use.  Collog.,  Eng. 

cas'tl-gate  (kks'ti-gat),  V.  t.  ;  CAS'TI-  Double  Caster  and  Ball- 
GAT'ED  (-gat'Sd)  ;  CAS'TI-GAT'ING  bearing  Caster,  the  lat- 
(-gat'Tng).]  [L.  castigatus ,  p.  p.  of  ter  with  sleeve  removed. 
castigate  to  correct,  punish  ;  castus  pure,  chaste to 
move,  drive.  See  chaste  ;  cf.  chasten.]  1.  To  punish  ;  cor¬ 
rect  ;  chastise,  as  with  words  or  by  blows;  to  chasten  ;  now 
usually,  to  punish  or  reprove  severely;  to  criticize  severely. 

2.  To  emend  ;  correct ;  revise,  as  a  literary  text. 

3.  To  chasten  ;  tone  down  ;  subdue.  Obs. 

cas'tl  ga'tlon  (-ga'shdn),  n.  [L.  castigatio.']  1.  Correc¬ 
tive  punishment;  now,  severe  punishment  or  reproof; 
chastisement ;  pungent  criticism. 

The  keenest  castigation  of  her  slanderers.  Irving. 
2.  Emendation  ;  correction  ;  revision,  as  of  a  book, 
cas'ti  ga  tor  (kSs'tT-ga'ter),  n.  [L.]  One  who  castigates, 
cas'ti  ga  to  ry  (-gd-to-rT),  n.  ;  pi.  -ries  (-rTz).  An  instru¬ 
ment  for  castigation  ;  esp.,  a  cucking  stool.  Obs. 
cas'ti-ga  to-ry,  a.  [L.  castigatorius.']  Of  or  pertaining  to 
a  castigator  or  castigation  ;  punitive  ;  corrective. 

Cas'tile  soap  (k&sftel ;  k5s-tel').  [From  Castile,  a  province 
in  Spain,  from  which  it  originally  came.]  A  kina  of  fine, 
hard,  white  or  mottled  soap,  made  from  olive  oil,  some¬ 
times  with  added  coconut  oil ;  also,  any  soap  imitating  it. 
Cas-til'ian  (kSs-til'ydn),  n.  [Sp.  castellano ,  from  Castilla 
Castile,  which  received  its  name  from  the  castles  (L.  cas - 
tella)  erected  on  the  frontiers  as  a  barrier  against  the 
Moors.  Cf.  castellan.]  1.  An  inhabitant  or  native  of 
Castile,  in  Spain.  Cf.  Iberian. 

2.  The  standard  Spanish  dialect ;  the  official  and  literary 
tongue  of  Spain.  See  Spanish. 

Cas-til'ian.  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  Castile,  comprising  the 
central  table-lands  of  Spain,  or  its  inhabitants  or  their 
language.  Castile  was  an  offshoot  of  the  Gothic  kingdom  of 
Leon,  became  an  independent  kingdom  in  1033,  and  soon  the  most 
powerful  of  the  Christian  Spanish  states.  The  marriage  of  Isa¬ 
bella  of  Castile  with  Ferdinand  of  Aragon  brought  about  the 
union  of  these  states  in  1479,  and  the  formation  of  modern  Spain. 
Cas-til'la  (kXs-til'd),  n.  Also  incorrectly  Castilloa.  [NL., 
after  Castillo f  Spanish  botanist.]  Bot.  A  small  genus  of  Cen¬ 
tral  American  and  Mexican  moraceous  trees  having  light 
gray  bark,  large  entire  leaves,  and  monoecious  flowers  with 
a  cup-shaped  perianth.  The  most  important  species  is  C. 
clast ira ,  which  furnishes  practically  all  of  tlie  Central 
American  caoutchouc.  See  caoutchouc. 

Castilla  rubber  Caoutchouc  from  trees  of  Castilla. 
Cas'til-le'ja  (kXs'tT-le'yd),  n.  Also  Castilleia.  [NL.,  after 
Juan  Castillejo ,  Spanish  botanist.]  Bot.  A  large  genus  of 
scropliulariaceous  root-parasitic  herbs,  tlie  painted-cups, 
most  abundant  in  western  North  America.  They  have  very 
irregular  galeate  flowers  borne  in  dense  spikes,  the  bracts 
of  which  are  usually  brightly  colored, 
cast'ing,  n.  1.  Act  of  one  that  casts  (in  any  sense);  specif.: 
a  Act  or  process  of  making  casts  or  impressions,  or  of  shap¬ 
ing  in  a  mbld,  as  in  making  pottery  (which  see),  forming 
metal  objects  by  pouring  molten  metal  into  a  mold,  etc. 
b  A  casting  up  or  off,  as  of  the  skin  by  an  animal,  etc. 
C  The  warping  of  a  board  or  other  piece  of  wood. 

2  That  which  is  cast  in  a  mold  ;  esp.,  an  object  of  metal  so 
cast ;  as,  bronze  castings. 

3.  That  which  is  cast  up  or  off,  as  skin,  feathers,  excre¬ 
ment,  etc.  ;  specif.:  a  A  worm  cast,  b  Vomit,  esp.  the  ex- 
crementitious  material  cast  up  by  a  liawk  ;  also,  Falconry , 
anything  given  to  a  hawk  to  purge  her  gorge. 

casting  bottle,  a  bottle  for  sprinkling  perfumes. —c.  box. 
a  A  box  for  casting  dice,  b  A  box  for  taking  a  cast  for 
stereotyping.  —  c.  glass,  a  casting  bottle.  (Jos. —  c.  line, 
Fishing,  tlie  leader ;  also,  sometimes  applied  to  the  long 
reel  line.  —  c.  net,  Fishing,  a  net  which  is  cast  and  drawn, 
in  distinction  from  a  net  that  is  set  and  left.  —  c .  plate.  Glass 
Making,  a  casting  table.  —  c.  rule,  E'ounding ,  an  empirical 
rule  or  formula  giving  the  thickness  of  parts  of  a  casting, 
adopted  when  tlie  thickness  deduced  from  strength  and 
economical  considerations  would  be  such  that  the  metal 
would  not  properly  fill  the  mold  in  casting.  —  c.  table. 
Glass  Making,  a  table  w  ith  raised  edges  and  polished  metal 
surface  used  as  a  mold  for  casting  plate  glass.  —  c.  voice, 
c.  vote,  the  decisive  voice  or  vote  of  a  presiding  officer  w  hen 
the  votes  of  the  assembly  are  equally  divided.  — c.  weight, 
a  weight  that  turns  a  balance  when  exactly  poised, 
cast'— i  ron,  a.  Made  of  cast  iron.  Hence,  fig.  :  Like  cast 
iron  ;  hard  ;  hardy  ;  rigid  ;  unyielding, 
cas'tle  (k&s'’l),  n.  [AS.  castel,  fr.  OF.  castel,  F.  chateau,  L. 


cast  Caste.  Ref.  Sp. 
cast'a-ble,  n.  The  superfluous 
metal  adhering  to  a  casting.  It. 
castagnett.  castanet. 
cas'ta'gnole'  (kfts'tft'nyfil')*  >»• 
[F.  ;  cl.  Sp.  castailola.]  The 

Somfret  ( Brama  rati). 

as-ta'll-an  (kfts-ta'IY-dn),  a. 
[L.  Cast  alius.]  Of  or  pert,  to  Cas- 
talia  or  the  Muses. 

Cas-ta'li-o  (-5),  n.  SeeMoxiMiA. 
Cas'ta-ly,  Caa'ta-lie  (kfts'ta- 
II),  n.  =  Castalia,  1. 

Ij  cas-ta'na  (k  a  s-t  ii  n'y  a),  n. 
[Sp.,  lit.,  chestnut.  J  The  bread¬ 


fruit.  Porto  Rico. 
cas-ta'na  nut  (kfts-ta'nd).  The 
Brazil  nut. 

castane.  n.  [OF.  castaigne ,  L. 
caponed.]  A  chestnut.  Obs. 
caa-ta'ne-an.  cas-ta'ni-an  (kfts- 
ta'nT-dn),  a.  [L.  castanea  chest¬ 
nut.  1  Pert,  to  the  chestnut. 
cas-ta'ne-ouB(-us),a.  Chestnut- 
colored. 

||  cas-ta'no(kaB-tan'yfl),  n. ;  pi. 
-nos  (Sp.  -y5s).  [Sp.,  lit.,  chest- 
breadfruit  tree. 


nut  tree.)  The 
Porto  Rico. 


Casta-nop'sis  (kfts'td-nOp'sts), 
n.  [NL.  ;  Gr.  KaaTayos  chest¬ 
nut  tree  4-  -opsis.]  Bot.  A 
genus  of  fagaceous  trees  closely 
related  to  Castanea ,  containing 
one  or  two  species  in  California 
and  Oregon  (the  chinquapins), 
and  a  number  in  Asia. 
Cas/ta^no-8per'mum  < -nA-spflr'- 
m«m),  n.  [NL.  ;  Gr.  Kaarayo*: 
-f  aneppa  seed.]  Bot.  A  genus 
of  Australian  fabnceous  trees 
constituted  by  C.  australe ,  the 
Moreton  Bay  chestnut. 


Cae-ta'ra  (k  a  s-t  a'r  d).  n. 
name  given  by  W  illiam  Habing- 
ton  (1605-54)  to  the  second 
daughter  of  Lord  Powis,  Lady 
Lucy  Herbert, whom  hemarriea. 
ca8t'-by/,  n.  A  thing  or  person 
thrown  aside  or  off. 
caste.  4*  cast. 

CAs'te-let.  cas'tel-let  (kAs  . 
16t),  n.  [OF.  castelet.  Cf.  cast- 
let.]  A  small  castle, 
cas-tel'lar  (kls-tCl'dr),  a.  [L. 
castellum  castle.]  Of  or  pert, 
to,  or  of  the  nature  of,  a  castle, 
cas'tel-late  (kfts't^-lat),  n.  [LL. 


castellatus.]  A  castellany.  Obs. 
cas'tel-let.  Var.  of  castelet. 
castellion.  +  castellan. 
cas-tel'lum  ( kfts-t51'wm),  n. ;  pi. 
-LA  (-«).  [L.]  Rom.  Archn  ol. 

a  A  small  fortress,  b  A  distrib¬ 
uting  reservoir  of  an  aqueduct; 
—  more  fully  castellum  aqua- 
ru'ii  or  a.qnm. 

c  as '  tel-ry .  c  as  '  tle-ry  ( k  d  s  ' ’1-r  I ) , 
v.  The  government  or  jurisdic¬ 
tion  of  a  castle.  Obs. 
cast'en  (kas't’n),  p.  a.  For 
cast,  p.  a.,  after  analogy  of  bro¬ 
ken,  spoken,  etc.  Obs.' or  Dial. 


-caster.  See  Chester.  i 
cast'er-less,  a.  See  -less. 
cas  ti-fi-ca'ti#n  (kfis^I-fT-ka'- 
Bhftn).  n.  [L.  castificare  to 
purify.]  A  making  chaste  ; 
chast’ity  ;  that  which  makes 
chaste.  Obs.  5r  R. 
cas'ti-gate  (kfis'tT-gfit),  a.  [L. 
castigatus  punished.]  Toned 
down;  subdued  ;  chastened. 
Obs.  —  cas'ti-gate-ly.  arfv.  Obs. 
Cas  til-lo'a  ( k  ft  sq  1-1  5'd),  n. 
[NL.]  Bot.  Syn.  of  Castilla. 
castln.  +  cast. 
cas'ti.  Castle.  R$f.  Bp. 
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castellum ,  dim.  of  castrum  fortified  place,  castle.  Cf.  chat¬ 
elaine.]  1.  a  A  village  ;  —  to  render  L.  castellum  of  the 
Vulgate.  Obs.  b  pi.  Camp  ;  —  to  render  L.  castra.  Obs. 

2.  A  large  fortified  building  or  set  of  buildings  ;  a  fortress; 
a  stronghold,  esp.  that  of  a  prince  or  nobleman.  Originally 
the  medieval  castle  was  a  single  strong  tower  or  keep, 
with  a  palisaded  inclosure  around  it  and  inferior  buildings, 
such  as  stables  and  the  like,  and  surrounded  by  a  moat : 
then  such  a  keep  or  donjon,  with  courtyards  or  baileys  and 
accessory  buildings  of  greater  elaboration,  including  a 
great  hall  and  a  chapel,  all  surrounded  by  defensive  walls 
and  a  moat,  with  a  drawbridge,  etc.  The  name  has  been 
retained  for  large  dwellings  that  were  previously  for¬ 
tresses,  or  for  those  which  replaced  ancient  fortresses. 

The  house  of  every  one  is  to  him  ns  his  rustle  and  fortress,  ns 
•well  for  his  defense  against  injury  and  violence,  as  for  his  re- 
Pose.  *  Coke. 


Castle  :  The  Louvre  in  Paris,  before  1527.  Restoration  bv  Viollet- 
le-Duc.  1  Fortified  approach;  2  Moat;  3  Drawbridge;  4  Towers 
flanking  main  entrance  ;  5  Donjon  or  Keep,  encircled  by  its 
Foss  ;  6  Angle  Towers  for  defense  of  outer  wall  ;  7  Chapel  ;  8 
Gallery  communicating  between  the  donion  and  the  north 
wing;!)GrandStaircase.  The  inclosing  buildings  contain  guard- 
rooms,  storehouses,  living  apartments,  hails  of  assembly,  etc. 

3.  Anything  resembling  or  likened  to  a  castle  ;  as  :  a  Any 
massive,  strong,  or  imposing  house  or  mansion  ;  loosely,  a 
large  building  of  almost  any  kind,  b  A  large  ship,  esp.  of 
war.  Poetic  or  Rhetorical,  c  A  small  wooden  defensive 
tower,  as  on  an  elephant’s  back,  d  A  tower  in  general. 
<6  A  tower  or  high  structure  on  a  ship’s  deck.  Obs.  f 
book.  See  chess,  g  A  small  structure  or  pile  more  or  less 
in  the  form  of  a  castle  ;  as,  a  castle  of  cards. 

4.  Her.  A  representation  of  a  castle  or  of  a  portion  of  an 
embattled  wall,  often  having  a  gateway,  crowned  with  a 
specified  number  (usually  three)  of  towers. 

6.  The  principal  village  of  an  Indian  tribe.  New  York  State. 
6  Rabbit  Hunting.  A  heap  of  brushwood  or  sticks  in  an 
inclosure,  under  which  the  rabbits  hide.  Encyc.  of  Sport. 
Syn.  —  Fortress,  fortification,  citadel,  stronghold. 

Castle  Come-down,  or  Castle  of  Come-down,  a  castle  or  structure 
that  has  fallen  to  ruin,  or  one  easy  to  demolish.  Obs.  — 
c.  in  the  air,  a  visionary  project]  a  baseless  scheme  ;  a  day¬ 
dream  ;  an  air  castle  ;  —  sometimes  called  a  c.  in  Spain  (F. 
chhteau  en  Espagne)  or  c.  in  the  skies  or  sky,  etc.  —  The  C., 
in  Ireland,  specif.,  Dublin  Castle,  the  seat  of  the  viceregal 
court  and  administration  ;  hence,  in  politics,  the  author¬ 
ity  or  administrative  officials  centered  there.  Also  used 
adj.  ;  as,  Castle  government.  Burke. 
cas'tle  (kas'’l),u.  t. ;  cas'tled  (-’Id);  cas'tlino  (-ling).  1.  To 
put  or  inclose  in  or  as  in  a  castle.  Also  fig. 

2.  To  inclose  (a  cistern,  etc.)  in  a  building.  Obs. 

3.  To  make  like  a  castle  ;  to  caatellate.  Obs. 

4.  Chess.  To  cause  (the  king)  to  castle. 

castle,  v.  i.  Chess.  To  move  the  king  two  squares  toward 
a  castle  and  then  (in  the  same  move)  the  castle  to  the 
square  next  past  the  king  ;  also,  of  the  king,  to  move  as 
above.  Castling  with  the  king’s  rook  is  symbolized  by  O  -  O  ; 
with  the  queen’s  rook,  by  O  -  O  -  O.  Castling  is  not  allowed 
if  the  king  or  rook  has  moved  previously,  or  if  the  king  is 
in  check,  or  if  he  must  pass  over  a  square  commanded  by 
a  hostile  piece. 

ca3'tle-build'er,  n.  Fig.:  One  who  builds  castles  in  the 
air  or  forms  visionary  schemes  ;  a  daydreamer.  —  cas'tle— 

build  ing,  n.  —  cas'tle-built',  p .  a. 

cas'tled  (kas'’ld),  p.  a.  1  Having  a  castle  or  castles  ;  sup¬ 
porting  a  castle  ;  as,  a  castled  height  or  crag. 

2.  Built  in  castle  style  ;  castellated  ;  as,  castled  walls. 

3.  Put  or  inclosed  in  a  castle. 

Castle  Dangerous.  A  castle  of  the  Douglas  family, 
which  gives  its  name  to  one  of  Sir  Walter  Scott  s  lales 
of  mv  Landlord.”  It  was  so  called  by  the  English  because 
several  times  retaken  from  them  by  the  Black  Douglas. 
Castle  Garden  A  circular  building  on  the  Battery,  New 
York  Citv.  Erected  in  1X07  as  a  fort  (Castle  Clinton),  it  a  as  later 
converted  into  a  garden  where  civic  ancl  other  functions  were 
held,  receiving  itB  present  name.  Later  it  was  u^cd  as  a  theater 
and  concert  hall  and  from  1855  to  December  31,  181H),  as  an  immi¬ 
grant  station.  It  is  now  an  aquarium  belonging  to  the  city, 
cas'tle— guard'  (-gard'),  n.  Lit.,  guard  or  defense  of  a 
castle.  Hence  :  a  Feud.  System.  A  form  of  knight  serv¬ 
ice  of  the  tenant  to  defend  the  lord’s  castle  ;  also,  the 
tenure  of  such  service,  b  Eng.  Law.  A  tax  (now  mostl 


Castle.  Doubting.  See  Doubt¬ 
ing  Casti.k. 

castle  gilliflower.  The  Bromp- 

ton  stock  ( Matthiola  incana). 

Castle  Mountain  series.  [From 
Castle  Mountain ,  Alberta.] 
Geol.  A  series  of  Cambrian 
formations  in  western  Canada, 
cas'tle-ry.  +  castelry. 
cas'tle-soap;.  +  Castile 
soa  p. 

cas'tlet  (kas'lSt  ;  -ltt),  n.  A 
email  castle.  [Dial.  Ent y.| 
castle  top.  A  peg  top.  Obs.  ori 
castle  town.  A  town  defended 
by  a  castle  ;  also,  Scot.,  a  group 
ot  houses  about  a  castle, 
c&s'tle-ward'  (-w6rd/),  n. 


1.  The  warden  of  a  castle.  Obs. 

2.  O.  Eng.  Law.  =  castle- 

OUARD.  [adv.  See-WARDS.I 
cas'tle-warda  (kAs'’l-werdz),| 
cas'tle-wise  .  adr.  See -wise. 
caat'ling  ( kdst'lYng),  n.  [ cast 
4-  1st  ding. ]  Obs.  1.  That 

which  is  cast,  or  brought  forth 
prematurely  ;  an  abortion. 

2  An  afterswarm  of  bees, 
cast-me-down.  Corruption  of 
cassidony.  Obs. 
cas'tock  (kis'tuk),  n.  [ME. 
caMok.  See  kai.k,  •‘tock.I  A 
cabbage  stalk.  Scot,  if  Dial.  Eng. 
cas'tor,  n.  [Cf.  F.  chdtatgne , 
lit.,  chestnut,  OF.  chastaigne, 
castaigne.~\  A  chestnut,  or  cal- 


fallen  into  desuetude)  originally  imposed  in  lieu  of  this 
service  ;  also,  the  territory  chargeable  with  the  tax. 
castle  UUt  Meek.  A  nut  with  grooves  (usually  three)  in 
its  upper  face  to  receive  a  split  pin  passed  through  a 
hole  m  the  bolt  to  prevent  the  nut  from  turning. 

Cas'tle  wood.  Lady  (kas'’l-wdod);  In  Thackeray’s 
“Henry  Esmond,”  a  noble  and  gracious  lady,  mother  of 
Beatrix  and  widow  of  the  second  Lord  Castlewood.  Henry 
marries  her  after  he  finds  his  love  for  Beatrix  is  hopeless, 
cas'tling  (kas'llng),  n.  Chess.  A  compound  move  of  the 
king  and  castle.  See  castle,  v.  i. 

cast'-ofl7,  a.  Cast  or  laid  aside;  cast  away;  discarded  ; 
as,  cast-off  clothes. 

cast'-Otf',  n.  1.  Act  of  casting  off,  specif.,  Print.,  of  space 
for  the  parts  of  a  table,  etc. 

2.  A  person  or  thing  that  has  been  cast  off. 

3.  Gun.  The  lateral  offset  of  the  stock  of  a  shotgun  to  en¬ 
able  the  shooter’s  eye  to  be  brought  in  line  with  the  sights. 

cas'tor  (kas'ter),  n.  [L.  castor  the  beaver,  Gr.  /edartop  ; 
of  uncertain  origin.]  1.  A  beaver.  Obs.  or  R. 

2.  [cap.]  Zool.  A  genus  of  rodents  consisting  of  the 
beavers.  See  beaver. 

3.  Castoreum.  See  castoreum. 

4.  A  hat,  esp.  one  made  of  beaver  fur  ;  a  beaver. 

6.  A  heavy  quality  of  broadcloth  for  overcoats. 

6.  A  light  drab  color. 

cas'tor,  n.  A  vial  or  cruet;  a  stand;  a  small  wheel. 
=  caster,  2,  3,  4. 

Cas'tor,  7i.  [L.,  fr.  Gr.  Kdarojp.]  1.  Class.  Myth.  One 

of  the  Dioscuri  (which  see). 

2.  Astron.  The  northernmost  of  the  two  bright  stars  in  the 
constellation  Gemini,  the  other  being  Pollux.  See  Gemini. 
3-  Naut.  The  single-flame  form  of  St.  Elmo’s  fire ;  a  cor¬ 
posant,  —  the  double-  or  twin-flame  form,  called  Castor  and 
Pollux ,  being  thought  to  porteud  the  ceasing  of  a  storm. 

4.  [1.  c.]  Min.  Castorite. 

Cas'tor  and  Pol'lux  (pdl'fiks).  a  Astron.  Same  as  Gemini. 
b  Naut.  See  def.  3,  above. 

castor  bean-  a  The  beanlike,  mottled  seed  of  the  castor- 
oil  plant  (Ricinus  communis),  b  The  plant  itself, 
cas-to're-um  (kSs-to're-itm),  n.  [L.  See  1st  castor.]  A 
peculiar  bitter  orange-brown  substance,  with  strong,  pene¬ 
trating  odor,  found  in  two  sacs  between  the  anus  and 
external  genitals  of  the  beaver;  castor;  —  used  in  medicine 
as  a  stimulant  and  antispasm odic,  and  by  perfumers, 
cas'tor-lte  (kas'ter- it),  n.  Min.  A  variety  of  petalite,  occur¬ 
ring  in  transparent  crystals  ;  —  orig.  named  castor  because 
found  with  pollux ,  or  pollucite,  on  the  island  of  Elba, 
castor  oil  JProb.  confused  with  castor ,  castoreum.]  A 
mild  cathartic  fixed  oil,  expressed  or  extracted  from  the 
seeds  of  the  castor-oil  plant.  When  fresh  it  is  inodorous 
and  insipid,  but  it  becomes  rancid  on  long  exposure  to  air. 
cas  tor-oll'  plant-  An  Asiatic  euphorbiaceous  plant  (ifoct- 
nus  communis)  naturalized  in  all  tropical  countries.  Its 
seeds,  called  castor  beans ,  yield  castor  oil.  The  plant  is 
herbaceous  or  slightly  woody,  often  attaining  a  height  of 
8  or  10  feet.  It  has  large  palmate  bronze-green  leaves, 
small  apetalous  flowers,  ana  spiny  capsules.  It  is  com¬ 
monly  cultivated  for  its  ornamental  foliage.  Also  called 
palma  ( 'hristi. 

cas'tra-me-ta'tlon  (kSs'trri-me-ta'shttn),  n.  [F.  castrame- 
tation ;  L.  castra  camp  -J-  metari  to  measure  off.]  Mil. 
Act  or  art  of  encamping ;  the  making  or  laying  out  of  a 
camp,  esp.  one  to  be  occupied  for  some  time, 
cas'trate  (kSs'trat),  v.  l.  ;  cas'trat-ed  (-trat-Sd);  cas'- 
trat-ing  (-trat-Tng).  [L.  costratns ,  p.  p.  of  castrare  to 
castrate,  akin  to  Skr.  gastra  knife.]  1.  To  deprive  of  the 
testicles  ;  to  emasculate  ;  to  geld  ;  sometimes,  to  spay. 

2.  Bot.  To  remove  the  androecium  from  (a  flower),  as  in 
the  operation  of  cross  pollination. 

3.  llort.  To  prune;  to  pinch  back.  Obs. 

4  To  deprive  of  vitality  or  force;  to  emasculate.  Obs. 

6  To  remove  a  part  of  so  as  to  render  imperfect;  to  mu¬ 
tilate  ;  esp.,  to  expurgate,  as  a  book. 

My  correspondent  .  .  .  has  sent  me  the  following  letter,  which 

1  have  castrated  in  some  places.  Addison. 

cas'trate,  a.  [See  castrate,  v.  t.]  1.  Castrated;  gelded.  Obs. 

2  Bot.  Deprived  of  the  androecium ;  anantherous  ;  —  said 
of  a  flower. 

cas'trate,  n.  A  castrated  man  ;  a  eunuch, 
cas-tra'tlon  (kSs-tra'slmn),  n.  [L.  castratio :  cf.  F.  cas¬ 
tration.)  Act  of  castrating;  specif.  :  a  The  depriving  of 
testicles  ;  gelding,  b  Expurgation  of  a  book  or  writing ; 
also,  a  part  expurgated. 

i;  cas-tra'tO  (kas-tra'to),  n.  ;pl.  -ti  (-te).  [It.,  properly  p.  p. 
of  castrare.  See  castrate.]  A  male  person  castrated  in 
boyhood  for  the  purpose  of  retaining  his  soprano  voice  for 
singing;  an  artificial,  or  male,  soprano, 
cas  tren'slan  (kSs-trSn'shan),  a.  [L.  castretisis ,  fr.  cas¬ 
tra  camp.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  camp, 
cast'-weld',  v.  t.  To  weld  by  heating  as  if  for  casting  ;  as, 
to  cast-iveld  rails. 

cas'u-al  (kSzh'u-dl ;  kSz'- ;  277),  a.  [ME.  caruel ,  F.  ca- 
suel ,  fr.  L.  casualis ,  fr.  cams  fall,  accident,  fi.  cadere  to 
fall.  See  1st  case.]  1.  Happening  or  coming  to  pass  with¬ 
out  design,  and  without  being  foreseen  or  expected  ;  acci¬ 
dental  ;  fortuitous  ;  coming  by  chance. 

Casual  breaks  in  the  general  system.  Irving. 

2.  Coming  without  regularity;  occasional;  incidental; 
as,  carnal  expenses. 

A  constant  habit,  rather  than  a  casual  gesture.  Hawthorne. 
3-  Liable  to  happen;  subject  to  chance  or  accident ;  un¬ 
certain  ;  precarious.  Obs.  Shale. 

4.  Having  the  air  of  a  chance  or  incidental  occurrence ; 
cursory  ;  unconcerned  ;  off-hand  ;  often,  with  assumed  in¬ 
difference  or  nonchalance. 

He  tried  to  throw  the  question  out  with  a  casual  effect,  an  ef¬ 
fect  of  unconcern.  Henry  Harland. 


losity,  on  a  horse's  leg. 
cas-to'ri-al.  a.  [From  castor  a 
hat.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  hat. 
Jocose  Nonce  Word.  Lowell. 
Cas-tor'i-dae  (kfis-tfir'T-de),  w. 
id.  [NL.,  fr.  1st  castor.]  Zool. 
The  family  of  rodents  represent¬ 
ed  by*  the  beaver  and  several 
fossil  forms. 

cas'to-rin,  n.  Chew.  A  white 
crystalline  substance  obtained 
from  castoreum. 

Cas  to-roi'dea  (kfis'tfi-roi'dez), 
n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  icdaruip  beaver 
-4-  etfio?  form.]  Patron.  A  genus 
of  extinct  rodents  of  the  Pleisto¬ 
cene  of  the  eastern  and  southern 


United  States.  Only  one  species 

(C.  ohioensis)  is  known,  an  ani¬ 
mal  the  size  of  a  bear.  [  U.  S.\ 
castor  tree.  =  reaver  tree.| 
cas'to-ry,  n.  Castoreum  ;  also, 
a  color  from  it.  Obs.  [glass. I 
cast  porcelain.  =  cryolite  I 
cas'tral,  a.  [L.  castra  camp.] 
Of  or  pertaining  to  the  camp, 
cas'trat-er  (kfls'trat-?r),  n.  One 
that  castrates. 

cas-tra'ti.  n.,pf.  of  castrato. 
cas-tra'tor  <  kfts-tra't?r  ;  kfts'-), 
n.  [L.]  One  who  castrates, 
cas'trel.  +  kestrel. 
cas  tren'sial  ( kfts-trfn'shdl),  a. 
=  CAST  R  E  N  S I A  N .  Obs.  if  It. 
cas'trtim  (kfis'trum),  n.  ;  pi. 


6.  Uncertain  ;  haphazard  ;  as,  a  casual  messenger. 

6  Superficial ;  not  penetrating  or  thorough  ;  also,  with¬ 
out  foresight,  plan,  or  method  ;  careless  ;  thoughtless. 

Ministerial  measures  were  quite  inadequate  .  .  .  since  their 
policy  was  opportunist  at  home  and  casual  abroad.  Spectator. 

7.  Designating,  or  pertaining  to,  those  poor,  vagrants,  la¬ 
borers,  etc.,  who  are  not  residents  of  the  place  where  they 
receive  public  aid,  or  work,  etc. ;  also,  sometimes,  desig¬ 
nating  those  poor,  etc.,  receiving  occasional  relief,  as  dis¬ 
tinguished  from  those  receiving  regular  relief  or  being  per¬ 
manent  inmates  of  workhouses,  etc.  Great  Britain. 

The  term  “casuals  ”  is  generally  used  in  reference  to  vagrants 
who  take  refuge  for  a  short  time  in  the  “  casual  wards  “  ol  work- 
houses.  Encyc.  Brit. 

Syn.  —  Fortuitous,  incidental,  occasional,  unforeseen,  un¬ 
premeditated,  contingent.  See  accidental. 
casual  cpndition.  Law.  See  condition.  —  c.  ejector,  Eng.  Law , 
the  fictitious  person  made  defendant  in  the  action  of  eject¬ 
ment  formerly  allowed  to  determine  title  to  land,  and  al¬ 
leged  to  have  ousted  the  demandant’s  tenant, 
cas'n-al,  n.  1.  A  casual  event;  a  chance.  Obs. 

2.  A  casual  income  or  revenue  ;  casualty. 

3.  A  casual  laborer,  visitor,  patient,  pauper,  etc. 

4.  pi.  MU.  <£*  Nav.  Casualties.  Rare. 
cas'U-al-lsm  (k£zh'ti-&l-Tz’m  ;  kSz'u-),  n.  1.  A  condition 

of  things  in  which  chance  rules. 

2.  The  doctrine  that  all  things  exist  or  are  controlled  by 
chance. 

cas'u  al-ist,  n.  1.  A  casuist.  Obs. 

2-  One  who  believes  in  the  doctrine  of  casualism. 
cas'U  al  ly,  adv.  Without  design  ;  accidentally  ;  fortui¬ 
tously  ;  by  chance  ;  occasionally  ;  incidentally  ;  by  the  way. 
cas'U-al-ty  (-tT),  n.  ;  pi.  -ties  (-tTz).  [ME.  casuelte  ;  cf.  F. 
casualite,  L  L.  casual  Has.]  1.  Chance  ;  accident ;  contin¬ 
gency  ;  also,  that  which  comes  without  design  or  without 
being  foreseen  ;  an  accident. 

Losses  that  befall  them  by  mere  casualty.  Raleigh. 

2.  An  unfortunate  occurrence  ;  a  mischance  ;  a  mishap  ;  a 
serious  or  fatal  accident ;  a  disaster. 

3.  pi.  Mil.  &  Nav.  Losses  caused  by  death,  wounds,  dis¬ 
charge,  capture,  or  desertion. 

4-  Chance  ;  uncertainty.  Obs. 

6.  A  casual  charge  or  payment ;  specif.,  Scots  Law ,  a  pay¬ 
ment  demandable  by  a  superior  from  his  tenant  upon  the 
happening  of  certain  uncertain  events.  The  casualties 
common  to  all  holdings  are  those  of  nonentity,  relief,  composi¬ 
tion,  irritancy,  and  (now  of  little  importance* 1)  life  rent  escheat, 
and  (now  obsolete)  disclamation  and  purpresture.  The  casual¬ 
ties  of  ward  holding  are  also  obsolete. 

6  Erroneous  for  causality. 

Syn.  —  Mishap,  misfortune,  disaster.  See  accident. 
casualty  ward-  A  casual  ward  in  a  hospital. 

Cas'u  a-ri'na  (kills' u-a-ri'na),  n.  [NL.,  from  the  fancied 
resemblance  of  the  twigs  to  the  feathers  of  the  cassowary 
(Oa.ywar?ws).]  Bot.  A  genus  of  chiefly  Australian  trees  and 
shrubs  constituting  a  distinct  family  (Casuarinaceae)  and 
order  (Casuarinales).  Thev  are  the  least  specialized;  and 
hence  the  lowest  of  dicotyledonous  plants,  having  jointed 
twigs  with  whorls  of  scalelike  leaves,  suggesting  the  stems 
of  an  equisetum.  The  staminate  flowers  are  borne  in 
amentaceous  spikes,  the  pistillate  in  globose  heads  which 
become  woody  cones.  In  Australia  they  are  known  as 
oaks,  she-oaks ,  and  beefu'oods.  Some  species  grow  large 
and  yield  heavy,  hard  wood.  C.equiseti folia  is  often  planted 
as  a  shade  tree  in  the  West  Indies.  Also  [/.  c. ],  a  plant  of 
this  genus. 

Cas'u-lst  (kazh'u-T^t ;  k5z'u-Tst),  n.  [L.  casus  fall,  case; 
cf.  F.  casuiste.  See  casual.]  One  skilled  in,  or  given 
to,  casuistry. 

cas  u  Is'tlc  (-Ts'tTk)  1  a.  Of  or  pert,  to  casuists  or  cas- 
cas  u  is'tl-cal  (-tl-kal) )  uistry.— cas'u-ls'tl  cal-ly,  adv. 
cas'u-lst-ry  (-i8-trf),  7i. ;  pi.  -rtes  (-trTz).  1.  Science  or 
doctrine  of  dealing  with  cases  of  conscience,  of  resolving 
questions  of  right  or  wrong  in  conduct,  or  of  determining  the 
lawfulness  or  unlawfulness  of  what  a  man  may  do,  by  rules 
and  principles  drawn  from  the  Scriptures,  from  the  laws  of 
society  or  the  church,  or  from  equity  and  natural  reason  ; 
the  application  of  general  moral  rules  to  particular  cases. 

The  consideration  of  these  nice  and  nuzzling  questions  in  the 
science  of  ethics  has  given  rise,  in  modern  times,  to  a  particular 
department  of  it,  distinguished  by  the  title  of  casuistry.  Stewart. 
2.  Sophistical,  equivocal,  or  false  reasoning  or  teaching  in 
regard  to  duties,  obligations,  and  morals. 

||  ca'sus  (ka'sws),  n.  [L.,iit.,  a  fall,  falling.]  An  event; 
an  occurrence  ;  an  occasion  ;  a  combination  of  circum¬ 
stances  ;  a  case. 

ca'sus  bel'li  (bSl'i)  [L.J,  an  event  or  combination  of  events 
which  is  a  cause  of  war,  or  may  be  alleged  as  a  justification 
of  war.  —  c.  con'sci-en'ti-ae  (kon'shl-Sn'tT-e)  [L.],  a  case  of 
conscience.—  c.  foe'der-is  (tSd'?r-Ts)  [L.J,  Internal.  Law,  lit., 
a  case  of  the  treaty  ;  that  is,  a  case  within  the  provisions 
or  stipulations  of  a  treaty  or  compact. —  c.  for-tu'i-tus  (f5r- 
tu'T-tws)  [L.],  an  accident  or  chance:  an  inevitable  acci¬ 
dent.  Cf.  act  of  God.  — c.  o-mis'sus  (6-mis'w.s)  fL.l,  a  case 
omitted  or  not  provided  for,  as  by  a  statute  (aua  therefore 
governed  by  the  common  law), 
cat  (kSt),  7i.  [AS.  cat ;  akin  to  D.  &  Dan.  kat ,  Sw.  kait, 
I  cel.  kbttr,  G.  katze,  kater,  Ir.  cat,  W.  cath,  Armor,  kaz, 
LL.  catta,  cattus,  L.  catus ,  LGr.  Karra,  kcitto?,  Russ.  & 
Pol.  kot ;  of  unknown  origin.  Cf.  kitten.]  1.  A  carniv¬ 
orous  quadruped  ( Felis  clomestica)  which  has  long  been 
kept  by  man  in  a  domestic  state,  as  a  pet  and  for  catching 
rats  and  mice.  It  appears  to  have  originated  in  Egypt  or 
in  the  East,  and  is  not  known  in  a  wild  state,  nor  can  its 
origin  be  certainly  traced  to  any  existing  wild  species. 
Unlike  those  of  the  dog,  most  of  the  breeds  of  domestic 
cats,  as  the  Maltese,  the  tortoise-shell,  tabby,  etc.,  differ 
from  each  other  only  in  color,  or  other  characters  of  slight 
importance,  though  the  Angora,  Persian,  and  coon  cats 
have  long  silky  hair,  and  the  Manx  cat.  is  nearly  tailless. 
2.  Any  species  of  the  family  Felida?,  of  which  the  domestic 
cat  is  the  type,  including  the  lion,  tiger,  leopard,  puma, 


-IRA  (-trd).  [L.]  An  old  Roman 
fortress  ;  commonly,  in  pi.,  a 
Roman  encampment, 
casualitie.  +  casuality. 
cas  u-al'i-ty  (kfizh'fi-tU'Y-tY  ; 
kaz'-),  n.;  pi.  -ties  (-ttz).  [See 
CASUALTY.]  Obs.  Chance  ;  a 
chance;  an  accident ;  a  casualty. 
cas'u-al-nes8,  n.  See -ness. 
casualty  insurance.  S.'e  insur¬ 
ance. 

Cas  u-a-ri'i-dae  v  kfis'f’.-d-rT'Y- 
de),  v.  pi.  [NL.]  Zool.  See 

i  ISSOWART. 

Cas  u-ar  i-na'ce-ae  (-Br'Y-na'sP- 
e),n.pl.  [NL.]  See  Casuarina. 
—  cas'u-ar'i-na'ceous  (-shws),  a. 
Cas'u-ar'i-na'les  (-na'lez),  n. 


1 7.  [NL.]  Bot.  See  Casuarina. 
Cas  u  a'ri-us  (kfie'fl-a'rY-tfs),  n. 
(NL.]  Zool.  See  cassowary. 
Ca  su'bi  an.  Var.  ofKASUBiAN. 
cas'u-el.  +  casual.  —  casuelly, 
adv.  Obs. 

casuelte.  +  casualty. 
cas'u-i8t.  v.  i.  To  play  the  cas¬ 
uist.  Obi.  [uist.  | 

cas'u-ist-ess,  n.  A  female  cas-| 
||  cas'u  la  (kfts'fl-ld),  n.;  nl. 
-L.it  (-le).  [LL.l  A  chasuble, 
cas'ule,  n.  [LL.  casu/a.]  A 
chasuble.  Obs. 
cat.  Var.  of  kat. 

Cat  ..  or  cat.  Ahbr.  Catalan  ; 
catalogue  ;  cataplasm  ;  cate¬ 
chism. 


food  foot  out  Oil  -  chair  ■  co  ■  sinK,  ink;  then,  thin;  nature,  verdure  (250) ;  K  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144) ;  boN  ;  yet ;  zh  =  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Guide. 
’  ’  ’  ’  Full  explanations  of  Abbreviations,  Signs,  etc..  Immediately  precede  tile  Vocabulary. 
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and  various  species  of  tiger  cats,  wild  cats,  and  lynxes,  also 
the  cheetah.  See  these  nouns,  also  Felidas,  for  characters 
of  the  family.  With  qualifying  words  the  term  cat  is 
applied  to  various  other  animals.  See  civet  cat,  sabek- 
toothed  cat.  In  Australia  the  dasyure  is  called  native  cat. 

3.  Short  for  catfish. 

4.  A  person  as  likened  to  a  cat,  as  a  spiteful  woman. 

6.  Naut.  a  A  strong  vessel  with  a  narrow  stern,  project¬ 
ing  quarters,  and  deep  waist  employed  in  England  in  the  coal 
and  timber  trade;  also,  an  old-fashioned  three-masted  Deal 
lugger,  b  A  strong  tackle  used  to  hoist  an  anchor  to  the 
cathead  of  a  ship,  c  A  catboat. 

6.  A  double  tripod  (for  holding  a  plate,  etc.),  having  six 
feet,  on  three  of  which  it  rests  however  placed. 

7.  Any  of  certain  games,  or  things  used  in  them  :  a  Tip- 
cat.  b  The  pointed  stick  that  is  batted  in  tipcat,  etc. 
C  The  bat  used  in  tipcat,  d  A  game  of  ball,  called,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  number  of  batters,  one  old  cat ,  two  old  cat ,  etc. 
e  A  spare  hand  in  playing  cards. 

8.  A  cat-o’-nine-tails. 

9.  In  medieval  warfare,  a  kind  of  low  movable  defensive 
structure  used  in  approaching  fortifications  ;  —  called  also 
cat  house ,  cat  castle ,  and  rat. 

The  cat  approached  the  walls,  and  under  its  roof  of  thatch  and 
hides  the  battering-ram  struck  the  masonry  Scribner's  J/ay„ 

10  =  saltcat.  Dial.  Eng. 

11  The  part  of  the  first  coat  of  plaster  that  goes  in  be¬ 
tween  laths. 

a  cat  may  look  at  a  king,  a  humorous  phrase  asserting  the 
rights  of  a  person  in  tne  presence  of  one  much  above  him 
in  position.  —  c.  and  clay,  straw  and  clay  worked  together, 
laid  between  laths  in  building  mud  walls,  etc.  Scot.  £ 
Dial.  Eng.  —  c.  and  dog,  a  game  played  with  a  cat  (see  cat, 
7  b)  and  a  club  called  a  dog. 

cat  (k5t),  v.  t. ;  cat'ted  ;  cat'ting.  1.  Naut.  To  bring  up 
to  the  cathead  ;  as,  to  cat  an  anchor. 

2.  To  flog  with  a  cat-o’-nine-tails. 

3.  To  vomit.  Slang ,  Eng. 

cat,  v.  i.  1.  To  vomit.  Slang ,  Eng.  Kipling. 

2  To  fish  for  catfish.  Western  U.  S. 
cata-,  cat-,  cath  [Gr.  Kara-,  /car-  (before  vowels),  k<i$- 
(before  aspirates),  fr.  Kara  down.]  A  prefix  in  words  of 
Greek  origin  (sometimes  coming  through  Latin)  and  in 
compounds  formed  on  Greek  analogies.  It  denotes  down , 
downward ,  away ,  in  accordance  with ,  against,  very ,  com¬ 
pletely,  but  in  English  its  separate  force  is  often  not  felt, 
cat  a-bap'tist  (k5t/a-b£p'tTst),  n.  [cata- baptist.  See 
baptist.]  Eccl.  One  who  opposes  baptism,  esp.  of  infants. 
Feailey.  —  cat  a  bap'tism  (  tiz’m),  n.  —  cat  a  bap-tis'ti- 
cal  (-b£p-tTs'tT-k51),  a. 

ca  tab'a  sis  (ka-tSb'd-sTs),  n. ;  pi.  -ses  (-86z).  [NL.,  fr. 

Gr.  #cara/3acriv  a  going  down  ;  Kara  down  -f-  (ScuveLv  to  go.] 
Lit.,  a  going  down  ;  specif.,  Med.,  the  stage  of  decline  of 
a  disease.  —  cat  a  bat'ic  (k£t'd-b5t'Tk),  a. 
cat  a-chre'sis  (-kre'sis),  n.  [L.,  fr.  Gr.  Kardxpv  <?•■<:  misuse, 
fr.  KaTa\pri<T0aL  to  misuse  ;  Kara  against  -f-  \pijada t  to  use.] 
Misuse  of  words  or  abuse  of  terms  :  a  Rhetoric.  A  figure 
by  which  one  word  is  wrongly  put  for  another,  or  by  which 
a  word  is  wrested  from  its  true  signification,  as  in  a  forced 
trope,  or  mixed  metaphor  ;  thus  :  “  To  take  arms  against  a 
sea  of  troubles.”  Shak.  b  Philol.  The  use  of  a  word  in 
an  improper  form  through  mistake  as  to  its  origin,  as  cal- 
cariferous  for  calciferous. 

cat  a  chres'tic  (-krSs'tTk)  1  a.  [Gr.  Ka-raxpryo-Tuco?.]  Of, 
cat  a-chres'tl  cal  (-tT-kal)  J  pertaining  to,  or  of  the  na¬ 
ture  of,  catachresis.  —  cat  a-chres'ti-cal  ly,  adv. 
cat'a-clasm  (k2t'd-kl£z'm),  n.  [Gr.  KavaKhaapa  ;  Kara 
down  -j-  K\av  to  break.]  A  breaking  down  ;  disruption.  — 
cat  a  clas'mic  (-klSz'mik),  a. 

Cat  a-clas'tlc  (-klSs'tik),  a.  [Gr.  KaraKXatrroq  broken.] 
Petrog.  Pertaining  to  or  designating  a  granular  fragmental 
structure  induced  in  rocks  by  mechanical  crushing  due  to 
crust  movements. 

cata-cli'nal  (-kli'nal),  a.  [cata-  -j-  Gr.  kXlvclv  to  incline.] 
Geol.  ti*  Phys.  Geog.  Descending  in  the  direction  toward 
which  strata  dip  ;  as,  a  cataclincd  valley  or  stream  ; — op¬ 
posed  to  anaclinal. 

cat'a-clysm  (kSt'ri-klTz’ra),  n.  [L.  cataclysmos,  Gr.  *ara- 
xAva/xoy,  fr.  /caTa/cAv^eti/  to  dash  over,  inundate ;  Kara 
downward,  against  kKv^clv  to  wash  or  dash  over  :  cf.  F. 
cataclysme.]  1.  An  extensive  overflow  or  sweeping  flood 
of  water  ;  a  deluge. 

2  Geol.  Any  violent  physical  change  involving  sudden  and 
extensive  alterations  of  the  earth's  surface  ;  a  catastrophe. 
See  CATASTR0PHI8M. 

3.  Fig.  :  An  upheaval,  esp.  a  social  or  political  one,  likened 
in  its  violence  to  a  deluge  ;  a  debacle. 

Syn.  —  See  disaster. 

cat  a-clys'mal  (klTz'mSl)  1  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  cata- 
cat  a  clys'mic  (-klTz'mTk) )  clysm.  —  cat'a-clys'mi  cal 

ly  (-mf-k&l-T),  adv. 

cata  clys'mlst  (kSt'd-klTz'mTst),  n.  A  catastrophi&t. 
cat'a  comb  (kat'd-kom),  n.  [It.  caiacomba,  fr.  LL.  cata- 
cumba,  perh.fr.  Gr.  Kxrd  downward,  down -f- *cv/u./3tj  cav¬ 
ity  :  cf.  P\  calacombe.~\  1.  A  subterranean  cemetery,  or 
place  of  burial,  consisting  of  galleries  or  passages  with  side 
recesses  for  tombs  ;  —  commonly  in  the  plural.  Originally 
applied  to  the  tombs  under  the  church  of  St.  Sebastian 
near  Rome,  the  term  was  later  applied  to  all  the  subter¬ 
ranean  cemeteries  in  or  near  Rome,  and  then  to  similar 
constructions  elsewhere,  as  at  Naples,  Syracuse,  in  Egypt 
near  Cairo,  etc.  The  most  celebrated  catacombs  are  those 
near  Rome,  on  the  Appian  Way,  used  as  a  place  of  inter¬ 
ment  and  also  of  refuge  by  the  early  Christians. 

2.  More  widely,  any  subterranean  receptacle  for  the  bones 
of  the  dead  ;  as,  the  catacombs  of  Paris,  which  are  vast 


cat'a-bap'tiBt-ry,  n.  The  doc¬ 
trine  of  catabaptists.  Obs. 
cata-ba'si-on  (kftt'a-ba'zY-tfn), 
n.  (NL.,  fr.  Gr.  Karafidcriov.] 
East.  Ch.  A  vault  for  relics 
under  the  altar. 

cat  a-bl-ba'zon,  n.  [Gr  Kara- 
/3i/3a<Jior,  p.  pr.,  bringing  down: 
cf.  F.  Si  LL.  catabibazon.]  As- 
trol.  The  Dragon’s  tail,  or  the 
moon’s  descending  node.  Obs. 
cat  a-bol'ic,  ca-tab'o-lism,  etc. 
Vars.  of  katabouc,  etc. 
cat  a-caus'tic  (kfit'a-kfis'tYk), 
a.  fir  n.  [Gr.  Kara-  against  + 
KavoriMK  caustic.]  See  caus¬ 
tic,  ».,  2. 

cat'ach-tho 'ni-an  (kftt'&k-the'- 


nY-tfn),  catach-thon'ic  (-th8n'- 
Yk),  a.  [Gr.  Kara^dovLO^.'] 
Subterranean. 

cat  a-clys-mat'ic  (kltt'd-klYz- 
mftt'Tk),  a.  Cataclysmal. 
cat  a-clys'ma  tist  (  k  1  Y  z'm  d- 
tTst),  n.  A  catastrophist. 
cat-acro-my-o'di-an  (  k  &  t-&  k'- 
ro-nil-o'dl-dn),  a.  (rn/n-  + 
aero-  4-  myo-  -f  (r/)-mw.]  Zool. 
Having  the  intrinsic  syringcal 
muscles  inserted  on  the  ventral 
ends  of  the  bronchial  half  rings  ; 
—  said  of  certain  birds,  as  the 
Cotingida?  and  Piprida*. 
cat  a  cum'bal  (k&t'd-knm'brtl), 
a.  ILL.  catacumba  catacomb.] 
Of  or  like  a  catacomb.  'fish. I 
cat'a-drome,  n.  A  catadiomous! 


abandoned  underground  stone  quarries,  which  furnished 
much  of  the  city’s  building  material,  the  name  catacombs 
coming  to  be  applied  to  them  when,  beginning  in  1787,  the 
bones  from  the  city’s  cemeteries  were  transferred  to  them. 
3.  A  place  like  a  catacomb;  specif.,  a  room  in  a  cellar  with 
recesses  for  storing  wine. 

cat  a-co-rol'la  (kSt'd-ko-rbl'd),  7i.  [NL.  See  cata-  ;  corol¬ 
la.]  Rot.  A  second  corolla  inclosing  the  primary  or  original 
one  ;  —  a  teratological  phenomenon  observed  in  Gloxinia 
and  Datura.  Also,  an  abnormal  group  of  petals  sometimes 
formed  in  the  true  corolla,  as  has  occurred  in  Primula. 
cat  a-COUS'tics  (koos'tiks  ;  -kous'tTks),  n.  [cata--}- acous¬ 
tics.]  Physics.  That  part  of  acoustics  which  treats  of  re¬ 
flected  sounds  or  echoes.  See  acoustics. 
cat  a-crot'ic  (-krbt'Tk),  a.  [cata-  -j-  Gr.  xporo <;  a  beating.] 
Physiol.  Designating,  pertaining  to,  or  characterized  by, 
that  form  of  pulse  tracing,  or  sphygmogram,  in  which  the 
descending  portion  of  the  curve  is  marked  by  secondary 
elevations  due  to  two  or  more  expansions  of  the  artery  in 
the  same  beat.  —  ca-tac'ro-tism  (kd-tSk'ro-tlz’m),  n. 
cat  a-di'ero-tism  (kSt'd-di'krfc-tTz’m),  n.  [cata-  -j-  dicro- 
tism .]  Physiol.  Quality  or  state  of  being  catacrotic.  —  cat'- 
a-di-crot'ic  (-di-kr5t'Tk),  a. 

cat  a-di  op'trlc  (-di-5p'trTk)  (a.  [cata- -j- dioptric.]  Phys- 
caLa-di  op'tri-cal  (-trT-kdl)  j  its.  Pertaining  to,  produced 
by,  or  involving,  both  the  reflection  and  refraction  of  light, 
cat  a  di  op'trics  (-triks),  n.  The  science  treating  of  cata- 
dioptric  phenomena,  or  the  use  of  catadioptric  instruments, 
cat'a-drome  (kSt'd-drom),  n.  [Gr.  KardSpopos  race  course  ; 
Kara  down  6po, uo?  course.]  1.  A  tilt  yard.  Obs. 

2.  Mach.  A  machine  for  raising  or  lowering  heavy  weights, 
ca-tad'ro-mous  (kd-tSd'ro-mfts),  a.  [cata-  -f-  -dromons.] 

1.  Rot.  Having  the  lowest  inferior  segment  of  a  pinna 
nearer  the  rachis  than  the  lowest  superior  one  ;  —  said  of  a 
mode  of  branching  in  ferns,  and  opposed  to  anadromous. 

2.  Zool.  Living  in  fresh  water,  and  going  to  the  sea  to 
spawn,  as  the  eel ;  —  opposed  to  anadromous. 

cat'a  falque  (k5t'a-f21k),  n.  [F.,fr.  It.  cata/alco,  scaffold, 
funeral  canopy  ;  of  uncertain  origin  ;  cf.  Sp.  cada/also , 
cadahalso,  cadalso ,  Pr.  cadafalc,  OF.  caa/aut,  F.  chafaud. 
Cf.  scaffold.]  A  temporary  structure  sometimes  used 
in  funerals  of  eminent  persons,  for  the  public  exhibition  of 
the  remains,  or  for  their  conveyance  to  the  place  of  burial. 
Cat'a  Ian  (kkt'a-lSn),  a.  [Catalan  Catald,  fem.  Catalana : 
cf.  F.  Catalan.]  Of  or  pert. to  Catal Jtiia.  —  n.  A  native  or 
inhabitant  of  Catalonia  ;  also,  the  language  spoken  in  Cat¬ 
alonia,  Valencia,  and  vicinity,  in  part  of  southern  France, 
in  the  Balearic  Isles,  and  in  parts  of  Sardinia,  Cuba,  and 
Argentina.  It  is  a  Romance  language,  an  offshoot  of  Pro¬ 
vencal  with  affinities  toward  Spanish.  See  Indo-European. 


Catalan  forge,  or  furnace.  Metal.,  a  kind  of  bloomery  produc¬ 
ing  wrought  iron  from  the  ore  by  the 
Catalan  process.  The  forge  has  a  sili¬ 
ceous  bottom  lined  with  charcoal, 
with  a  tuyere  inclining  downwards. 

The  front  of  the  forge  is  piled  with  ore 
and  the  back  w  ith  charcoal,  the  whole 
being  covered  with  fine  mixed  ore  and 
charcoal  dust,  moistened  with  water, 
cat  a  lec'tic  (-ISk'tTk),  a.  [L.  cata- 
lecticus,  Gr.  KaTaA-qKTiKos  incomplete, 
fr.  KaTaXrjycLv  to  leave  off  ;  Kara  down, 
wholly  -f-  Arn/eiy  to  stop.]  Pros. 

Wanting  a  syllable  at  the  end,  or  ter¬ 
minating  in  an  imperfect  foot;  as,  a  Catalan  Forge.  A  Tu- 
catalectic  verse.  See  catalexis.  £ fmreoal ;  D  Cover- 

cat'a-lec'ti-cant  (-16k'tT-kdnt),  n.  ing  of  Greillade  ;  E 
[Gr.  Kara\eKT€ov  to  be  picked  out,  Siliceous  stone, 
fr.  KaraheyeLu  to  pick  out.]  Math.  The  invariant  whose 
vanishing  is  the  condition  that  a  quantic  of  order  2/i  be 
reducible  to  the  sum  of  n  powers  of  degree  2n  ;  —  so  called 
by  Sylvester.  —  caPa-lec'ti  cant,  a. 
cat'a-lep  sy  (kSt'd-Jgp'sT)  ( ;?.  [NL.  catalepsis,  fr.  Gr. 
cat  a  lep'sis  (-lep'sTs)  )  /cardA^i?  a  seizure,  fr.  <ara- 
hapfidveiv  to  seize  upon  ;  Kara  down  +  XapfSdvtiv  to  take, 
seize.]  Med.  A  sudden  suspension  of  sensation  and  voli¬ 
tion.  attended  with  a  peculiar  muscular  rigidity,  the  body 
and  limbs  keeping  any  position  they  are  placed  in.  It  is 
associated  sometimes  with  hysteria,  hypnosis,  and  epilepsy. 
caLa-lep'tic  (-lep'tik),  a.  [Gr.  KaraArinriKos.]  Med.  Per¬ 
taining  to  or  resembling  catalepsy;  affected  with  cata¬ 
lepsy  ;  as,  a  cataleptic  fit.  —  cat'a-Iep'tic,  n. 
cat'a-lep'tl-form  (-lSp'ti-f6rm),  a.  [cataleptic  -f  -form.] 
Med.  Like,  or  of  the  nature  of,  catalepsy, 
cat  a-lex'is  (-ISk'sTs),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  /caTaArj^i?.]  Pros. 
Quality  of  being  catalectic  ;  incompleteness  of  the  last  foot 
of  a  verse  ;  also,  loosely,  incompleteness  of  any  foot.  The 
time  value  of  the  syllable  or  syllables  suppressed  by  cata¬ 
lexis  is  sometimes  filled  by  lengthening  the  preceding  syl¬ 
lable,  more  commonly  by  a  pause,  which  is  often  marked 
A  .  Thus,  in  the  second  line  following  : 

For  the  I  soul  is  |  dead  that  |  slumbers. 

And  things  |  are  not  |  what  they  |  seem  A. 

Cat  a-li'na  cher'ry  (kat'd-le'nri).  [From  Santa  Catalina 
Island.]  A  wild  cherry  ( Primus  ilici folia  mtegri folia) 
found  on  the  islands  off  the  coast  of  California,  and  form¬ 
ing  a  handsome  evergreen  shrub  in  cultivation, 
cata-li-ne'ta  (kSt'd-lT-na'td),  n.  [Amer.  Sp.]  a  Any  of 
several  angel  fishes,  esp.  Holacanthus  tricolor,  b  The 
porkfish  ( Anisotremus  virginicus). 

cat  al-lac'tic  (  k5t/ct-l»tk'tik),  a.  [Gr.  (caTaAAatnrfi^  to  ex¬ 
change  ;  Kara  wholly  -}-  aMaaaciv  to  change.]  Of  or 
pert,  to  exchange.  —  caral-lac'ti-cal-ly  (-tT-k«l-T),  adv. 
cat  al  lac'tics  (-lSk^tiks),  n.  Political  economy  as  the 
science  of  exchanges  ;  —  a  name  proposed  by  Whately. 
ca-tal'lum  (kri-tai'um),  n.  [LL.  See  cattle,  chattel.] 


cat'a-dupe  (k&t'd-diip),  n.  [L. 

catadupa,  pi.,  fr.  Gr.  Kara- 
Sov7roi-  ]  Obs.  1.  One  of  the 
cataracts  of  the  Nile;  hence,  a 
cataract. 

2.  |  L.  ratadupi,  pl.l  A  dweller 
at  the  cataracts  of  tne  Nile, 
cat  a-fal'co  (kfit/<>-f&l'k<5),  n. 

[It.]  See  CATAFALQUE, 
cat  a-gen'e-sig  (-jPn'f-sYs).  n. 
[See  cata-,  genesis.]  Riot. 
Retrogressive  evolution.  See 
evolution.  —  cat  a-ge-net'ic 
(-jP-nrt'Yk).  a. 

cat  ag-mat'ic  (kat'&g-mSt'Yk), 
a.  [Gr.  Kiraypa  fracture.] 
Med.  Having  the  quality  of  con¬ 
solidating  broken  bone6.  —  n. 


A  catagmatic  remedy. 

cat  ag-mat'i  cal.  a.  Catagmatic. 
Cata'ian  (kd-ta'ydn),  n.  A 
native  of  Cathay,  or  China  ;  — 
formerly  a  reproach.  Obs.  Shak. 
catail.  f  cattle,  [catalogue.! 
Catal.,  or  catal .  Abbr.  Catalan  ;| 
Ca  ta-lan  ga'nes  (ka/ta-lan-gar- 
nas).  //.  pi.  A  heathen  tribe  of 
nuxed  Malay  and  Chine*;  blood 
in  Isabela  province,  Luzon, 
cat'a-lase  (k&t'd-lSh),  n.  [Cf. 
Gr.  /c  a  r  a  A  A  i  cr  cr  «  t  p  to  ex- 
change.]  (hem.  Anenzymeca- 
pable  of  decomposing  hydrogen 
peroxide  into  water  and  oxygen, 
catale.  cattle. 
cat  a-lep'tize,  v.  t.  To  render 
cataleptic. 


Law.  Orig.,  capital,  wealth,  property  of  all  kinds;  later. 
Feudal  System,  specif.,  movable  or  personal  property; 
hence,  a  chattel. 

cat'a-lo  (kSt'a-lo),  n.  ;  pi.  -loes  or  -los  (-loz).  [ca/tle  -|- 
buffa/o.]  A  hybrid  between  the  American  buffalo  amr 
domestic  cattle. 

cat'a-logue  (k5t'd-15g),  n.  Also  cat'a  log.  [F.,  fr.  L 
catalogus,  fr.  Gr.  AaraAoyo?  a  counting  up,  list,  fr.  xara- 
ktytiv  to  count  up  ;  Kara  dowai,  completely  -f-  \eyetv  to  pick 
out,  gather,  count,  say.]  1.  A  list;  register;  complete 
enumeration  of  items.  Also  fig.  Obs.  or  Archaic. 

Ay,  in  the  catalogue  ye  go  for  men.  Shak . 

2.  Specif.,  a  list  or  enumeration  of  names,  titles,  or  articles 
arranged  methodically,  often  in  alphabetical  order  ;  as,  a 
catalogue  of  the  students  of  a  college,  of  books,  or  of  stars. 
Syn.  —  Register,  roll,  record,  index,  schedule,  enumera¬ 
tion,  inventory.  See  list. 

oat'a-logue,  v.  t. ;  cat'a-logued  (-15gd) ;  cat'a-logu'ing 
(-lbg'ing).  Also  cat'a  log.  To  make  a  list  or  catalogue 
of  ;  to  insert  in  a*catalogue. 

The  most  innocent  acts  are  catalogued  with  sins.  Walpole . 
cat'a-logue,  v.  i.  To  make,  or  work  upon,  a  catalogue. 
cat'a-logWer  (-lBg'er),  n.  Also  cat'a  log  er.  A  maker  of 
catalogues;  esp.,  one  skilled  in  the  making  of  catalogues. 

II  ca  ta  logue'  rai  son  n$'  (F.  pron.  ka'ta'ISg'  r^zo'na'). 
[F.J  Lit.,  reasoned  catalogue;  a  catalogue  of  books,  etc.v 
classed  according  to  their  subjects. 

Ca-tal'pa  (ka-t51'pd),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  the  language  of  the  In¬ 
dians  of  Carolina,  where  Catesby  discovered  this  tree  in 
the  year  1726.]  Rot.  A  small  genus  of  American  and 
Asiatic  bignoniaceous  trees,  having  broad  cordate  leaves, 
large  w'hite  or  mottled  flow  ers  in  terminal  panicles,  and 
lon^  terete  pods.  The  American  species,  C.  cata/pa.  the 
Indian  bean,  and  C.  speciosa,  the  hardy  catalpa.  are  Doth 
cultivated  as  shade  trees.  Also  [/.  c.],  a  tree  of  this  genus, 
cat  a-lu'fa  (kat'a-loo'fd),  n.  [Cf.  Sp.  calalufa  a  highly 
colored  material  of  which  carpets  are  made.]  Any  of  sev¬ 
eral  marine  acanthopterygian  fishes  of  the  genut  Priacan - 
thus,  esp.  P.  arenatus  of  the  West  Indies,  southern  At¬ 
lantic  coast,  etc. 

ca-tal'y-sis  (kd-tSl'T-sTs),  n.  ;  pi.  -ses  (-sez).  [NL.,  fr.  Gr. 

Kard\vaL<;  dissolution,  fr.  Karahveiu  to  destroy,  dissolve  ; 
Kara  down,  wholly  -f-  Aueii/  to  loose.]  1.  Dissolution  ;  de¬ 
generation  ;  decay.  Obs.  ct*  R. 

2.  Chem.  Acceleration  of  a  reaction  produced  by  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  a  substance  (called  the  catalytic  agent  or  catalyzer ) 
which  itself  appears  to  remain  unchanged  ;  contact  action  , 
—  originally  applied  to  decompositions  only.  Such  accel¬ 
eration  is  in  most  cases  positive,  as  in  the  action  of  varioua 
enzymes,  the  contact  process  of  mrking  sulphuric  acid  (see 
contact  process),  and  the  union  of  many  elements  with 
oxygen  in  presence  of  moisture.  It  is  sometimes  negative, 
as  in  the  retardation  of  the  oxidation  of  sulphites  in  the 
presence  of  mannite.  In  many  cases  the  catalytic  agent  ia 
known  to  form  one  or  more  intermediate  compounds  w  hich 
decompose  and  leave  the  agent  apparently  unchanged, 
cat  a  lyt'ic  (kat'd-ITt'Tk),  a.  Pertaining  or  relating  to, 
characterized  by,  or  causing,  catalysis, 
catalytic  force,  that  form  of  chemical  energy  formerly  sup¬ 
posed  to  determine  catalysis. 

cat  a-lyt'ic,  7/.  1.  Chem.  An  agent  employed  in  catalysis, 
as  platinum  black,  aluminium  chloride,  etc. 

2.  Med.  An  alterative  medicine. 


cat'a-lyze  (kat'd-liz),  v.  t .  ;  -lyzed  (-lizd)  ;  -lyz'ing  (-Hz'— 
Tng).  To  subject  to  catalysis  ;  to  decompose  catalytically  ; 
as,  platinum  catalyzes  hydrogen  peroxide.  —  cat'a-lyz  er 
(-liz'er),  n. 

caLa-ma-ran'  (kat'd-md-rSn'),  n.  [Tamil  kaftu  a  binding 
maram  tree,  wood.]  1.  A  kind  of  raft  or  float,  consist¬ 
ing  of  two  or  more  logs  or  pieces  of  wood  lashed  together, 
and  moved  by  paddles  or  sails,  used  as  a  surf  boat  and 
for  other  purposes  on  the  coasts  of  the  East  and  West  In¬ 
dies  and  South  America. 

2.  Any  vessel  with  twin 
hulls  sideby  side,  whether 
propelled  by  oars,  sails, 
or  steam ;  esp. ,  one  of  a 
class  of  pleasure  boats, 
remarkable  for  speed, 
having  twro  hulls  joined 
by  a  light  framework 
which  supports  the  mast. 

3.  A  kind  of  fire  raft  or 
torpedo  boat.  Obs. 

4.  Logging.  A  raft  witli 
windlass  and  grapple  for 
recovering  sunken  logs. 


Catamaran. 


6.  A  scolding,  quarrelsome  person,  esp.  a  woman.  Colloq * 
cat  a-me'ni  a  (kSPd-me'nT-d),  n.pl.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  ra  Kara- 
/arji/ca.]  Physiol.  The  monthly  courses  of  women  ;  men¬ 
strual  discharges  ;  menses.  —  caPa-rae'nl-al  (-51),  a. 
cat'a  mite  (kSt'a-mit),  n.  [L.  Calamitus,  old  form  of. 
Ganymedes  Ganymede,  Gr.  Vawprfbrjq.]  A  boy  kept  for 
unnatural  purposes.  —  cat'a  mlt'ed  (-mit'gd),^.  a.  —  cat'- 
a-mlt  lng  (-mlt'lng),j>.  a. 

cat'a-mount  (-mount),  n.  [cat a  for  of mount :  cf- 
Sp.  gato  monies  mountain  cat.]  Any  of  various  wild  ani¬ 
mals  of  the  cat  family  ;  a  catamountain  ;  in  America,  usu¬ 
ally  the  cougar  or  a  lynx.  Noiv  chiefly,  or  entirely ,  U.  S. 
cat  a-moun'tain  (-moun'tTn),  or  cat  -o’-moun'tala 
(k5t/o-)  n.  Any  of  various  wild  animals  of  the  cat  family; 
esp. :  a  The  European  wild  cat. 

The  catamour.tain.  musion,  or  wild  eat,  was  long  preserved  in> 
Rockmehain  forest,  the  country  of  Catesby.  Encye.  Brit. 

b  The  leopard. 

More  pinch-spotted  make  them 

Than  pard  or  cat-o'-mountain.  Shak - 


cat'a-lep'toid,  a.  [ cataleptic 
+ -oi  (/.]  =  CATALEPTJKORM. 

oat'a-log.  n.  Var.  of  cata¬ 
logue.  Ref.  Sp. 
cat'a-log.  v.  :  cat'a-lood  ; 
cat'a-log'ino  (-lfig'Yng).  Var. 
of  catalogue.  Ref.  Sp. 

The  present  participle  is 
omitted  from  the  list  of  the 
Philological  Society, 
cat'a-log  er. Cataloguer.  Ref.Sp. 
cat'a-log'ic  (kat/(i-ltSj'Tk:  -15g'- 
lk ),  cava-log'i-cal  (-Y-krfl),  a. 
Pertaining  to.  or  of  the  nature 
of.  a  catalogue. 

cat'a-log'ist  (  lfig'Yst/.  n.  A  cat¬ 
aloguer.  —  cat  a-lo-gig'tic  (-1C*- 
jYs'tYk),  a. 

cat'a-lo-glze'  (k  &  t'A-1  6-j  1  z'  ; 


-lOg-T//),  v.  t.  Obs.  a  To  reckoa 
up.  b  To  register;  to  catalogue, 
cat'a-loguish  (kftt'a-lOg'ish), 
*.  See-isti.  [hr.  | 

cat'a  logu  ist.n.  =  catalogu-J 
cat'a  logu  ize,  v.  t.  To  cata¬ 
logue. 

Cat'a  lo'ni  an.  a.  Of  or  per¬ 
taining  to  Catalonia  ;  Catalan, 
cat'a-lyt'i-cal.  a.  Catalytic.  — 
cat'a-lyt'i-cal-ly.  adv. 
cat  a-ma-ran',  v.  f.  To  blow* 
up  with  a  catamaran  (sense  3)  ? 
—  used  fig.  Nonce  Word. 
cata-me-tad'ro-mouB  (k&t'd- 
m?-t&d'r0-mi/8),  a.  Rot.  Huv- 
ing  the  branching  son  etime^ 
catadromous  and  sor'ctimea 
metadromous,  a6  certain  ferns. 


ale,  senate,  efire,  am,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofa  ;  eve,  Svent,  6nd,  recent,  maker ;  Ice,  Ill ;  old,  obey,  orb,  5dd,  sSft,  connect ; 

I  Foreign  Ward,  -h  Obsolete  Variant  of.  +  combined  with.  =  equals. 


use,  unite,  urn,  up,  circus,  menu  ; 
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Cat'a-nan'che  (kSt'a-nii)'ke),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  L.  catanance, 
Gr.  KaravayKTj  a  plant  of  the  vetch  kind.]  Hot.  A  small 
genus  of  cielioriaceous  herbs  of  the  Mediterranean  region, 
distinguished  by  a  scarious  involucre  and  a  pappus  of  awned, 
chaffy  scales.  C.  ccerulea,  the  blue  succory,  is  cultivated, 
cat'-and-dog',  a.  1.  Quarrelsome;  inharmonious; — re¬ 
ferring  to  the  proverbial  quarrels  of  cats  and  dogs. 

I  am  sure  we  have  lived  a  cat-amJ-dog  life  of  it.  Coleridge. 
2.  Characterized  by  heavy  rain  ;  — from  the  expression  to 
rain  cats  und  dogs.  "  Cat-and-dog  day.”  T/iackerav. 

—  cat'-and-dog'gish  (-dSg'Ish),  a. 

•ca-taph  o  re'sis  (kd-tSf'6-re'sfs),  n.  [NL.  ;  cata-  -f  Gr. 
tpopTjtrts  a  bearing.]  Med.  Electric  osmose,  used  in  intro¬ 
ducing  drugs  into  the  body.  —  ca-taph'O-ret'ic  (-ret'Tk),  a. 
cat'a  phract  (kSt'd-frakt),  n.  [L.  cata p tirades,  Gr.  (tara- 
</>pa*TT)5,  fr.  #cara0pa#cTO?  covered  ;  Kara  down,  wholly  -f- 
<t>pd<Tcr€iv  to  inclose.]  X.  Mil.  Aniiq.  Defensive  armor  for 
the  whole  body  of  a  man  or  a  horse  ;  a  coat  of  mail,  esp. 
of  the  linked  mail  or  scale  armor  of  sq^ne  Eastern  nations. 

2.  A  soldier  clad  in  a  cataphract. 

3.  Zool.  The  bony  plates  or  scales  covering  some  fishes  and 
reptues.  Rare. 

4.  Erroneously  for  cataract,  a  waterfall, 
oat'a-phract  ed  (kSt'a-frSk'tSd),  a.  Zool.  Covered  with 

armor  of  plates,  scales,  or  hard  callous  skin. 
cat/a-phrac/tlc  (-frSk'tTk),  a.  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  resem¬ 
bling,  a  cataphract. 

oat'a-phyll  (kSt'd-fTl),  n.  [cata-  -f-  -phyll ;  —  atranslation 
of  G.  niederblatt .]  Bot.  Any  rudimentary  scalelike  leaf 
which  precedes  the  foliage  leaves,  as  a  bud  scale,  etc.  Cf. 
hypsophyll.  —  cata-Fhyl'la-ry  (-fll'a-ri),  a. 
cat  a  physi  cal  (-flz'T-kdl),  a.  [cata-  -f  physical .]  Un¬ 
natural  ;  contrary  to  nature.  Rare.  De  Quincey. 

cat'a  plasm  (k2t'd-pl5z’m),  n.  [L.  cataplasma,  Gr.  Kara- 
nkaarpa,  fr.  Karankacraeu'  to  spread  over ;  Kara  down, 
wholly  -f-  7r  A  a  <r  (Ten/  to  form,  mold.]  Med.  A  poultice, 
cat  a-plel'lte  (-ple'It),  n.  [Gr.  Kara,  according  to,  by,  with 
nkelov  more ;  —  so  called  because  found  with  other  rare 
minerals.]  Min.  A  rare  hydrous  silicate  of  sodium,  cal¬ 
cium,  and  zirconium.  It  occurs  in  thin  tabular  crystals  of  yel¬ 
low  or  yellowish  brown  color.  H.,  6.  Sp.  gr.,  2.8. 

-cat'a-piexy  (kSt'd-plSk'si ),  n.  [Gr.  Karank-q^Ls  amaze¬ 
ment  :  cf.  apoplexy.]  Med.  A  morbid  condition  caused 
by  an  overwhelming  shock  or  extreme  fear  and  marked  by 
muscular  rigidity.  —  cat  a  plec'tlc  (-plgk'tTk),  a. 

Cat'a  pult  (kSt'd-pult),  n.  [L.  catapulta ,  Gr.  Karan  ekTrjs, 
prob.  from  Kara  down  -j-  nakkeiv  to  shake,  hurl  :  cf.  F. 
catapulte.]  1.  Mil.  Aniiq.  An  engine  somewhat  resembling 
a  massive  crossbow,  used  by  the 
ancient  Greeks  and  Romans  to 
throw  stones,  arrows,  spears,  etc. 

2.  A  forked  stick  with  elastic 
band  for  throwing  small  stones, 
etc.  — cat'a-pul'tic  (-pul'ttk),a. 
cat'a  pult.  v.  t.  &  i. ;  cat'a- 

PULT'ED  ;  CAT'A-PULiyiNG.  To 
throw  from  or  as  from  a  cata¬ 
pult  ;  to  shoot  with  a  catapult ; 
to  discharge  a  catapult, 
cat'a-ract  (kSt'a-rSkt),  n.  [L. 
cataracta ,  catarracles ,  a  waterfall,  Gr.  (carapaKTrj?,  Karap- 
paKT rj9,  fr.  Karappqyvvvai  to  break  down,  or  Karapdoaeiv  to 
dash  down  ;  Kara  down  -j-  prjyvv pat  to  break,  or  apdcraeiv 
to  strike,  smite.]  1.  pi.  Sluices  ;  flood  gates  ;  — usually  in 
phrase  cataracts  of  heaven  (referring  to  Gen.  vii.  11,  viii.  2, 
where  the  Authorized  Version  has  “  windows  ”).  Obs. 

All  the  cataracta 

Of  Heaven  set  open  on  the  Earth  shall  pour 

Rain  day  and  night.  Milton. 

2.  A  waterspout.  Obs.  “You  cataracts  .  .  .  spout.”  Shak. 

3.  A  waterfall,  esp.,  and  usually,  a  large  one,  as  contrasted 
■with  a  cascade ;  a  great  fall  of  water  over  a  precipice. 

-4.  An  overwhelming  downpour  or  rush,  as  of  water ;  a 
•deluge  ;  a  superabundance  ;  a  flood. 

The  cataract  of  nastiness  which  he  poured  alike  on  Piso  and 
Ulodius  and  Gabinius.  Froude. 

6.  A  portcullis  ;  also,  a  window  grating.  Obs. 

8.  Med.  An  opacity  of  the  crystalline  lens,  or  of  its  cap¬ 
sule,  which  prevents  the  passage  of  the  rays  of  light. 

7.  Mach.  A  hydraulic 

brake  or  controller  in  . — ^  ^ ,, 

a  Cornish  pumping  en-  /  H  \  II  k 

gine,  consisting  of  a 
email  pump  with  a 
weighted  plunger  con¬ 
trolling  the  steam  and 
exhaust  valves,  dis¬ 
charging  fluid  through 
an  orifice  adjustable 
by  hand  to  alter  the 
speed  of  the  engine  ; 
also,  a  similar  device 
applied  to  the  equi-  Cataract  of  Cornish  Engine.  A  Plug 

Rod  worked  from  engine  beam  ;  B 
librium  valve  to  cause  R0uer  engaging  with  C  Cataract  Lever 
a  pause  at  the  end  of  when  A  descends  ;  D  Plunger  ;  E  Suc- 
each  ascending  stroke  tion  Valve;  F  Escape  Cock  regulated 
to  give  the  pump  buck-  by  G  Stem  ;  //Balance  Weight, 
eta  time  to  fill.  Cf.  dashpot. 

-cat  a  rac'tous  (-rSk'fcws),  a.  Med.  Of  the  nature  of  a  cat¬ 
aract  in  the  eye  ;  affected  with  cataract. 


Catapult. 


ca-taiTh'  (kd-tar'),  n.  [L.  catarrhus ,  Gr.  Kardppoo<;,  #ca- 
rappovs,  a  running  down,  rheum,  fr.  Karappelv  ;  Kara  down 
+  pe cv  to  flow:  cf.  F.  catarrhe.  See  stream.]  Med.  An 
inflammatory  affection  of  any  mucous  membrane,  in  which 
there  are  congestion,  swelling,  and  an  alteration  in  thequan- 
tity  and  quality  of  mucus  secreted  ;  as,  catarrh  of  the  stom¬ 
ach  ;  catarrh  of  the  bladder.  In  America,  esp.,  a  chronic 
inflammation  of,  and  hypersecretion  from,  the  membranes 
of  the  nose  or  air  passages  ;  in  England,  an  acute  influen¬ 
za,  resulting  from  a  cold,  and  attended  with  cough,  thirst, 
lassitude,  and  watery  eyes  ;  also,  the  cold  itself, 
ca  tarrh'al  (-31),  a.  Pertaining  to,  produced  by,  or  attend¬ 
ing,  catarrh  ;  of  the  nature  of  catarrh, 
catarrhal  dyspepsia.  See  dyspepsia.  —  c.  pneumonia,  or  bron¬ 
chopneumonia,  inflammation  of  the  lung  tissue,  associated 
with  catarrh  and  with  marked  evidences  of  inflammation 
of  bronchial  membranes,  often  chronic ;  —  also  called  lobu¬ 
lar  pneumonia ,  from  its  affecting  single  lobules  at  a  time. 
Cat'ar-rhi'na  (kSt'd-rl'iia),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  Kardppu: 
with  hanging  or  curved  nose  ;  Kara  down  -j-  pi's,  pivot, 
nose.]  Zool.  A  superfamily  of  the  order  Primates,  includ¬ 
ing  the  Old  World  apes  and  monkeys,  and  man  (the  fami¬ 
lies  Cercopithecida?,  Simiidae,aiid  Hominidse),  distinguished 
by  having  the  nostrils  close  together  and  directed  downward. 
The  teeth  are  thirty-two  in  number,  there  are  often  cheek 
pouches  and  ischial  callosities,  and  the  tail,  if  present,  is 
never  prehensile.  —  cat'ar  rhine  (k&t'd-rin;  -rln),  a.  &  n. 
Cat  a  se'tum  (kSt/a-se'twm),  n.  [NL.  ;  cata — |-  L.  saeta 
bristle  ;  —  from  the  appendages  of  the  column.]  Bot.  A 
genus  of  tropical  American  terrestrial  and  epiphytic  or¬ 
chids.  They  are  cultivated  chiefly  for  the  curious  struc¬ 
ture  of  the  flowers  and  their  adaptation  to  cross  fertiliza¬ 
tion.  The  flowers  are  white  or  in  shades  of  green  and  purple, 
cat  a-stal'tic  (-Stsi'ttk),  a.  [Gr.  KaraarakriKot,  fr.  Kara- 
<rre kkeiv  to  check  ;  Kara  down,  wholly  -|-  arckkciv  to  set.] 
Med.  Checking  evacuations  through  astringent  or  styptic 
qualities;  restraining;  inhibitory  —n.  A  catastaltic  agent, 
ca  tas'ta  sis  (kd-tas'td-sls),  n. ;  pi.  -ses  (-sez).  [NL.,  fr. 

Gr.  Kardaraait,  fr.  KaOtaravai  to  set  in  order  ;  #eaTa  down 
-f-  Icrravai  to  place.]  1.  Drama.  The  height  or  acme  of 
the  action,  which  is  to  be  followed  by  the  catastrophe.  It 
is  the  third  part,  being  preceded  by  the  protasis  and  epitasis. 

2.  Rhet.  That  part  of  a  speech,  usually  the  exordium,  in 
which  is  set  forth  the  subject  matter  to  be  discussed. 

3.  Med.  Condition  ;  constitution  ;  habit  of  body. 

ca  tas'ter  ism  (-ter-Tz’m),  n.  [Gr.  Kara<rT€pi<rp.6> »,  fr.  Ka- 
raarepL^cLv  to  place  among  the  stars.]  A  placing  among 
the  stars;  a  catalogue  of  stars  ;  a  constellation, 
ca-tas'tro-phe  (-tro-fe),  n.  [L.  catastropha ,  Gr.  Karaarpo- 
fr.  Karaar pencil/  to  turn  up  and  down,  to  overturn;  Kara 
down  -f-  arpe^eiv  to  turn.]  1.  An  event  producing  a  sub¬ 
version  of  the  order  or  system  of  things  ;  a  final  event,  usu¬ 
ally  of  a  calamitous  or  disastrous  nature  ;  hence,  sudden 
calamity  ;  great  misfortune. 

The  strange  catastrophe  of  affairs  now  at  London.  B/t. Burnet. 

2.  The  final  event  in  a  romance,  drama,  etc. ;  denouement, 
as  a  death  in  a  tragedy,  or  a  marriage  in  a  comedy. 

3.  Geol.  A  violent  and  widely  extended  change  in  the  sur¬ 
face  of  the  earth.  See  catastrophism. 

Syn.  —  See  disaster. 

cat'a  stroph'ic  (k&t/d-str5f'Tk),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to, 
or  of  the  nature  of,  a  catastrophe. 

ca-tas'tro-phism  (ka-tSs'tro-fTz’m),  n.  Geol.  The  doc¬ 
trine  that  the  geological  changes  in  the  earth's  crust  have 
been  caused  by  the  sudden  action  of  violent  physical  causes. 
Cf.  uniformitarian.  — ca-tas'tro-phist  (-fist),  n. 

Though  opposed  by  some  far-seeing  minds,  the  doctrine  of  ca¬ 
tastrophism ,  as  it  was  called,  long  held  sway,  but  was  shown  to 
be  erroneous  when  the  study  of  geology  was  carried  to  other  parts 
of  the  world.  W.  B.  Scott. 

cat'a-type  (kSt'd-tip),  a.  [catalytic  -f-  - type .]  Designat¬ 
ing,  or  pertaining  to,  a  process  of  making  photographic 
prints  by  mere  contact  without  the  use  of  light,  based  upon 
the  catalytic  action  of  silver,  platinum,  etc.  The  nega¬ 
tive  need  not  have  a  transparent  backing.  —  cat'a-ty'py 
(-ti'pT),  n.  —  cat  a  typ'ic  (-tTp'Tk),  a. 

Ca-taw'ba  (kd-t6'bd),  n.  An  Indian  of  a  Siouan  tribe 
which  originally  inhabited  the  regions  near  the  Catawba 
River  and  the  headwaters  of  the  Santee  in  the  Carolinas, 
where  they  were  dominant  at  the  time  of  the  early  settle¬ 
ments.  They  were  allies  of  the  Americans  during  the 
Revolution.  The  remnant  of  the  tribe  is  gathered  on  a 
reservation  in  South  Carolina. 

Ca-taw'ba,  n.  1.  A  well-known  light-red  variety  of 
American  grape. 

2.  A  light-colored  and  rich-flavored  wine  made  from  this 
grape.  It  may  be  either  dry  or  sweet,  still  or  effervescent. 

catawba  rhododendron  A 

handsome  pink-flowered  rho¬ 
dodendron  (Rhododendron 
ca/awbiense)  of  the  southern 
Allegheny  Mountains, 
catawba  tree.  Either  of  two 
American  catalpas  (Catalpa  ca¬ 
ta  l  pa  and  C.  speciosa). 
cat  back-  Naut.  A  small  lanyard 
sometimes  fastened  to  the  nook  of 
the  cat  block  to  aid  in  hooking  it  in 
the  ring  of  the  anchor, 
cat'bird'  (k&t'bfird7),  n.  a  All  Ameri¬ 
can  song  bird  ( Galeoscoples  caroli- 
nensis ),  dark  gray  in  color  with  black 
cap  and  reddish  under-tail  coverts, 


allied  to  the  mocking  bird,  but  having  a  weaker  and  less 
varied  song; — so  named  from  one  of  its  calls,  re- 
sembling  the  mewing  of  a  cat.  b  In  Australia,  any  (gffi 
of  several  bower  birds,  esp.  Aituroedus  viridis ,  HjaUJ/ 
which  produces  sounds  strikingly  like  the  noctur- 
nal  caterwauling  of  the  domestic  cat. 
cat  block.  Naut.  A  heavy  iron-strapped  block  hji 
with  a  large  hook,  used  in  catting  the  anchor. 
cat'boaL  (.kSt'bot7),  n.  Naut.  A  sailboat  hav-  Cat  Block, 
ing  a  cat  rig.  It  usually  has  a  centerboard  and  is  of  light 
draft  and  large  beam, 
cat  brier.  Any  of  several 
species  of  Smilax ,  esp.  the 
common  greenbrier  (S.  ro- 
lundifolia)y  and  other 
prickly  species. 

cat'call  (kat'koh),  n.  1.  A 

sound  like  the  cry  of  a  cat, 
such  as  was  formerly  often 
made  in  playhouses  to  ex¬ 
press  dissatisfaction  ;  also, 
a  small  shrill  instrument 
for  making  such  a  noise. 

2.  One  who  uses  a  catcall. 
cat'calL,  v.  i.  t. ;  cat'- 

CALLED/  (-kohF);  CAT'C ALLY¬ 
ING.  To  sound  a  catcall,  as 
at  a  theater ;  to  deride  or 
assail  with  catcalls, 
catch  (k5ch;  kgcli,  very  com¬ 
mon  in  the  U.  S.  and  Eng- 
land,  is  generally  regarded 


Catboat. 


Catbird. 


as  dial,  or  vulgar),  v.  t.  ;  pret.  it-  p.  p.  caught  (k6t) ;  p.  pr. 
it'  vb.  n.  catch'ing.  [ME.  cacchen ,  OF.  cachier ,  dial,  form 
of  chacier  to  hunt,  F.  chasser ,  fr.  (assumed)  LL.  captiare,  for 
L.  capture ,  v.  intens.  of  capere  to  catch.  See  capacious; 
cf.  chase,  case  a  box.]  1.  To  chase,  as  in  hunting.  Obs. 

2.  To  capture  or  seize,  as  after  pursuit ;  to  take  captive,  as 
in  a  snare  or  on  a  hook  ;  as,  to  catch  a  thief  ;  to  catch  a  fish. 

They  pursued  .  .  .  and  caught  him.  Judg.  i.  6. 

3.  Hence  :  a  To  insnare  ;  entangle  ;  deceive.  “  To  catch 
him  in  his  words.”  Mark  xii.  13.  b  To  reach  or  get  to, 
esp.  in  time ;  to  come  up  with  ;  to  overtake  ;  as,  to  catch  a 
train,  c  To  come  upon  unexpectedly  or  by  surprise;  to  sur¬ 
prise  ;  find  ;  detect;  as,  to  catch  one  in  the  act  of  stealing. 

4.  To  be  seized  or  affected  by,  or  to  be  affected  as  if  seized 
or  caught  by  ;  —  generally  with  an  implication  of  a  sudden¬ 
ness  or  violence  ;  hence,  to  take  or  receive  ;  to  get  or  incur, 
now  only  something  harmful  or  disagreeable  ;  esp.,  to  take 
Of  contract  by  sympathy,  or  by  or  as  if  by  contagion,  in¬ 
fection,  or  exposure  ;  to  become  imbued  with  ;  as,  to  catch 
the  spirit  of  an  occasion ;  to  catch  one’s  death ;  to  catch 
the  measles  or  smallpox. 

5.  To  engage  with,  or  lay  hold  on,  as  if  capturing  ;  to  grasp, 
get  at,  encounter,  etc. ;  specif.  :  a  To  lay  hold  on,  esp. 
suddenly  or  forcibly ;  to  seize  or  grasp,  as  with  the  hand. 

Sometimes  1  would  catch 

Her  band  in  wild  delirium,  gripe  it  hard.  Tennyson. 
b  To  reach  with  a  blow ;  to  hit  or  strike,  as  a  missile  ;  to 
give  suddenly  or  forcibly. 

Rushing  upon  the  nonplused  President,  caught  him  a  tremen¬ 
dous  hug.  Harper's  Mag. 

C  To  communicate  to  ;  to  fasten  upon  ;  to  attack  ;  —  said  of 
fire,  d  To  check,  stop,  or  retard ;  to  hold  back ;  as,  the 
mountain  catches  the  cloud. 

6.  To  take  or  get,  with  implication  of  momentary  posses¬ 
sion  or  suddenness  of  action  ;  as,  to  catch  a  nap  ;  to  catch  a 
glimpse  or  sight  of. 

7.  To  snatch,  grasp,  or  avail  one’s  self  of  (that  which  comes 
or  passes  suddenly) ;  to  interpose  and  take  as  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  offers  ;  specif.  :  a  To  grasp  or  intercept  and  hold 
(anything  moving  through  the  air) ;  as,  to  catch  a  ball. 

But  ere  he  [Exenliburl  dipt  the  surface,  rose  an  arm 
Clothed  in  white  samite,  mystic,  wonderful, 

And  caught  him  by  the  hilt.  Tennyson. 

b  To  seize  (an  occasion  or  opportunity)  when  it  is  passing 
or  presenting  itself. 

I  .  .  .  am  right  glad  to  catch  this  good  occasion.  Shak. 
C  Baseball  <£:  Cricket.  To  catch  out. 

8.  To  arrest  the  attention,  fancy,  etc.,  of  ;  to  please  ;  charm; 
also,  to  arrest,  as  the  imagination,  attention,  eye,  or  ear. 

The  soothing  arts  that  catch  the  fair.  Dryden. 

There  a  vision  caught  my  eye.  Tennyson. 

9.  To  seize  and  hold  ;  to  seize  securely  ;  specif.  :  a  To  get 
possession  of ;  to  attain  ;  to  gain. 

Torment  myself  to  catch  the  English  throne.  Shak. 
b  To  seize  and  retain  ;  to  fasten  with  or  as  with  a  catch  ; 
as,  to  catch  down  a  raw  edge  of  cloth  with  a  thread. 

10.  To  seize  with  the  senses  or  the  mind  ;  to  apprehend, 
esp.  so  as  to  make  one’s  own  or  to  adopt ;  as,  to  catch  a  mel¬ 
ody.  “Thoughts  .  .  .  whereof  I  catch  the  issue.”  Tennyson. 
to  catch  a  crab,  Tartar,  etc.  See  crab,  Tartar,  etc.  —  to  c. 
away,  to  seize  and  carry  off ;  to  snatch  away.  —  to  c.  cold,  or  a 
cold,  formerly,  to  be  chilled  by  cold ;  now,  to  contract  a  cold; 
to  take  cold.  —  to  c.  fire,  to  become  inflamed  or  ignited  ;  to 
take  fire.  —  to  c.  hold  of,  to  lay  hold  of ;  to  seize  ;  to  appre¬ 
hend.  —  to  c.  it,  to  get  a  scolding  or  beating  ;  to  suffer  pun¬ 
ishment.  Colloq.  —  to  c.  one’s  eye,  to  intercept  one’s  look 
by  chance  or,  usually,  by  design  ;  to  attract  one’s  notice. 
—  to  c.  out,  in  baseball,  cricket,  etc.,  to  put  out  by  catching 
a  batted  or  thrown  ball  before  it  touches  the  ground,  —  to 
c.  over,  to  freeze  over  slightly.  Dial.  Eng.  —  toe.  sight  of, 


-cat  a-nad  'ro-moua  (-n  &  d'r  ft- 
2iiu8),  a.  [ cata -  -f-  ana-  + 
-rfromoiw.]  Zool.  Ascending 
and  descending  streams  from 
and  to  the  sea,  as  the  salmon.  R. 
ca  tan'dro  mous  (  k  a-t  ft  n'd  r  0- 
nu<s),  a.  For  catanadromous. 
cat'a-pan  (kftt'd-pftn  ;  kftLa- 
pftn'),  n.  [LL.  catapanus,  fr. 
LGr.  Karendvuj  :  cf.  F.  cata- 
pan .]  It.  Hist.  The  governor  of 
the  so-called  theme  of  Lom¬ 
bardy,  the  Byzantine  empire’s 
province  in  Calabria  and  south¬ 
ern  Apulia  from  the  end  of  the 
"9th  to  the  11th  century. 
-catra-pasm  (kftt'a-pftz’m),  n. 
{Gr.  Kardnaapa,  fr.  Kara- 
irdcaeiv  to  besprinkle. 1  Med. 
A  medicinal  powder  used  to 
aprinkle  on  ulcerB,  to  absorb 
perspiration,  etc. 
caVa-pel'tic  (-pftl'tYk),  a.  [Gr. 
*caTa7reATuc6?.  ]  Of  or  pert,  to  a 
catapult.  R.  —  n.  A  catapult.  R. 


cat  a-pet'al-ous  (-pftt'dl-ws),  a. 
\cata-  +  petalous .]  Bot.  Hav¬ 
ing  the  petals  united  by  cohe¬ 
sion  with  the  base  of  a  column 
of  monadelphous  stamenB,  as  in 
the  mallow  family, 
cat  a-pe-tas'ma  i  -pP-tftz'md),  n. 
[Gr.  Karaireraapa,  fr.  Karaire- 
ravvvvai  to  spread  out  over.] 
East.  Ch.  The  curtain  of  the 
chancel  screen. 

cat  a-pha'si-a  (kfttta-fa'zhY-d  ; 
-zY-d),  n.  [NL.  See  cata-  ;  -pha- 
Si a.]  Med.  A  speech  disorder  in 
which  words  are  repeated  sev¬ 
eral  times. 

cat  a-phat'ic  (-fftt'Yk),  a.  [Gr. 
KarafyariKCK;  affirmative.]  Say¬ 
ing  yes  ;  affirmative.  See  apo- 
phatic.  Rare. 

cat'a-phebe  (kftt'd-feb),  n.  A 
bright-colored  reef  fish  ( Hypo - 
plectrus  puella)  of  Bermuda 
and  the  west  Indies, 
cat  a-phon'ica  (-fbn'Yks),  n. 


[cata-  -f-  phonics.]  Physics. 
Catacoustics  -  cat  a-phon'ic,  a. 
ca-taph'o-ra  (kd-tftf'o-rd),  n. 
I  NL.,  fr.  Gr.  Karajtopa.]  Med. 
Lethargy  ;  somnolency, 
cat  a-phor'ic  (kftt'd-fbr'Yk),  a. 
[Gr.  KararfiopiKos.]  Of  or  pert, 
to  cataphoresis  or  cataphora. 

Cat  a-phrac'ta  (-frftk'td),  n.  pi. 
[NL.  See  cataphract.]  Zool. 
In  old  classifications,  a  division 
of  reptiles  including  the  croco- 
dilians,  chelonians,  and  some 
times  others. 

Cat  a-phryg'i-an  (-frYj'Y-dn’),  n. 
[See  cata-;  Phrygian.]  Eccl 
Hist.  A  Montanist.  Tne  sect 
originated  in  Phrygia.  —  cat  a- 
phryg'i-an-ism  (-Yztti),  w. 
cat  a-phyl'lum  (-fYl'tZm),  n.; 
pi.  -la  (-d).  [NL.]  A  cataphyll. 
cat  a-phys'ic  (-fYz'Yk),  a.  Cata- 
physical.  Obs. 

cat'a  phyB'tcs  (-Yks),  n.  Cata- 
physical  science.  Obs. 


ca-tap 'la-sis  ( k  d-t  ft  p'l  d-s  Y  s  ; 
kftt'd-pla'sYs),  n.  [NL.  See 
cata-  ;  -plasis.]  Biol.  The  con¬ 
dition  of  decline  after  merapla- 
sis  in  ontogenetic  development, 
cat  a-plex 'i-a  <  kftPd-plftk 'sY-d), 
cat  a-plex'is  (-p  If  k's  I  s),  n. 
[NL.]  Med.  =  cataplexy. 
cat  a-po 'tion,  n.  [Gr.  Kara- 
ttotiop.]  A  pill.  Obs. 
cat'a-puce,  n.  [F.]  The  caper 
spurge.  Obs. 

catapult  fruit.  Any  fruit  which 
scatters  its  carpels  or  seeds  by 
the  elastic  reaction  of  the  pe¬ 
duncle. 

cat'a-pult-ier'  (-phl-ter'),  n. 
One  who  discharges  a  catapult, 
cat'a-ract.  »>.  t.  Sr  i.  To  fall,  or 
cause  to  fall,  like  a  cataract, 
cataract  bird.  The  rock  war¬ 
bler.  Australia.  [racts.l 

cat'a-ract-ed,  a.  Having  cata-| 
cat'a-rac'tine  (kftPd-rftk'tYn), 
a.  Of  the  nature  of  a  cataract. 


Cat  a-rhi'na,  cat'a-rhine.  Vars. 

of  Catarrh  in  a,  catarrh  ine. 
ca-ta'ri-a  (.ka-ta'rY-d),  n.  [NL.] 
Catnip. 

cat  a-ri'nite  (kftt'd-re'nTt),  n. 
Min.  A  class  of  iron  meteorites 
remarkable  for  high  percentage 
of  nickel  (,up  to  3-1  per  cent)  ;  — 
from  the  iron  of  Santa  Catha- 
rina,  Brazil,  long  considered 
meteoric,  but  prob.  terrestrial  in 
origin.  [Catarrhal,  /fare.) 
ca-tarrh'ous  (kd-tiir'us),  a.| 
cat  a-sar'ka  ( kftt  d-sar'kd),  n. 
[LGr.  to  Kara  adpKa  or  Kara- 
adpKiov  ;  Kara  next  to  -f-  <rap£, 
trapKOs,  flesh ;  hence,  next  to  the 
skin.]  Eastern  Ch.  The  inner 
altar  cloth.  Cf.  ependytes. 
ca-tas'ta  (kd-tfts'td),  n.  [L., 
scaffold.]  Obs.  or  Hist.  1.  A 
scaffold  or  stage,  as  where  slaves 
were  sold  or  criminals  tortured. 
2.  The  stocks.  Humorously  or 
affectedly.  Butler. 


cat'a-state.  cat  a-stat'ic.  Vars. 

of  KATASTATE,  K  AT  ASTATIC. 

ca-tas'ter.  Var.  of  cadastre. 
ca  tas'to-mid,  ca-tas'to  mold, 
Ca-tas'to-mus,  etc.  Vars.  of 
forms  beginning  cato-.  [5p.| 
ca  ta8'tro-fe.Catastrophe.  Ref.  \ 
ca  tas'tro  phal  (kd-t&s'trA-fdl), 
cat  a-stroph 'i-cal  ( k&t'd-strflf'- 
Y-kdl),  a.  Catastrophic.  —  cat'- 
a-stroph'i-cal-ly.  aav. 
cat  a-to'ni-a,  ca-tat'o-ny,  »». 

Med.  =  K  AT  ATOM  A. 

cat  a-wam'pou8  (kftPd-w&m'- 
pfls ),o.  Also  cat  a-wam'pus, 
cat  a  wajnp'tious  (-w5mp'- 
shus).  Fierce;  ravenous;  de¬ 
structive.  Slang.  —  cat  a-wam'- 
pous-ly,  -wamp'tious-ly,  adv. 
cat  a-wam'pus  (-wbm'pus),  n. 
A  catawampous  creature, 
cat'beam',  n.  The  broadest  beam 
in  a  ship  ;  the  beakhead  beam, 
cat'bor'ry,  n.  a  Garden  goose¬ 
berry.  Eng.  b  Mountain  nolly 
( llicioides  mucronata).  U.  S. 


fo  od,  foot ;  out,  oil ;  chair  ;  go  ;  sing,  iqk  ;  *feen,  thin  ;  nature,  verdure  (250) ;  K  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144) ;  boN  ;  yet ;  zh  =  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Guide. 
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CATENA 


to  see,  esp.  suddenly,  abruptly,  or  temporarily.  — to  catch 
the  (or  one's)  breath,  or  the  air,  to  stop  one’s  breathing  sud¬ 
denly  or  momentarily.  —  to  c.  up.  a  To  raise,  carry ,  or  take 
up  suddenly,  b  To  take  up  or  adopt  quickly  or  ardently. 
C  To  interrupt  or  stop  abruptly,  as  in  captiously  stopping 
a  person  speaking  ;  to  bring  up.  “  You  catch  me  up  so  very 
short.”  Dickens,  d  To  overtake,  e  To  prepare  for  the 
march,  as  horses.  Western  U.  S. 
catch  (k5ch),  v.  i.  1.  To  chase  ;  to  hasten.  Ohs. 

2.  To  make  captures. 

O,  sir,  Luccntio  slipp’d  me  like  his  greyhound, 

Which  runs  himself  and  catches  for  his  master.  Shak. 

3.  To  attain  possession.  Ohs. 

Have  is  have,  however  men  do  catch.  Shak. 

4.  To  take  hold,  as  fire  ;  to  spread  ;  to  be  communicated. 

Does  the  sedition  catch  from  man  to  man  ?  Addison. 

5.  To  take  and  retain  hold  ;  as,  the  bolt  does  not  catch. 

6-  To  be  held  or  impeded  by  entanglement  or  obstruction  ; 
as,  a  kite  catches  in  a  tree  ;  a  door  catches  so  as  not  to  open. 
The  shining  vapor  .  .  .  catch  at  every  mountain  head.  Tennyson. 
7.  To  make  a  snatch  or  catch  ;  to  start  forward  in  order  to, 
or  as  if  to,  snatch. 

8-  By  ellipsis:  a  Naut.  To  catch  the  wind.  “The  ship.  .  . 
may  catch  aback.”  A.  M.  Knight,  b  To  catch  fire,  c  To 
catch  frost ;  to  begin  to  freeze.  Dial.  Eng. 
to  catch  at,  to  make  a  sudden  or  eager  attempt  to  seize  ;  to 
be  eager  to  get  or  use  ;  to  snatch  at.  “  [To]  catch  at  all 
opportunities  of  subverting  the  state.”  Addison.  —  to  c.  on. 
Coltoq.  a  To  seize  hold ;  to  attach  one’s  self  or  itself ;  to 
fasten  on.  b  To  apprehend  or  understand.  U.  3.  0  To 
please  ;  to  succeed  ;  to  take. 

Sometimes  there  is  a  “  frost  ;  ”  the  novelty  does  not  “  catch  on." 

Sir  W.  Besant. 

—  to  c.  up  with,  to  come  up  with  ;  to  overtake, 
catch,  n.  1.  Act  or  fact  of  catching;  specif.  :  a  Act  of 
catching  fish,  b  In  various  games  in  which  a  ball  is  used, 
the  act  of  catching  the  ball ;  specif.,  Baseball ,  Cricket ,  etc., 
the  catching  of  a  ball  before  it  touches  the  ground  ;  also,  a 
player  who  catches  ;  a  catcher  ;  as,  he  is  a  sure  catch.  C 
Rowing.  The  application  of  the  oar  to  the  water. 

2.  The  posture  of  one  ready  to  catch.  Obs.  Addison. 

3.  That  which  catches  ;  specif.  :  a  A  trick  j  also,  knack. 
Obs.  or  Scot,  b  A  catching  or  insnaring  question,  assertion, 
or  the  like.  C  Something  designed  to  catch  or  arrest  the 
attention,  fancy,  etc.  d  A  sight  that  catches  the  eye ;  a 
view.  Obs.  e  That  by  which  anything  is  caught  or  tem¬ 
porarily  fastened  ;  a  device  for  fastening  or  for  checking 
motion  ;  a  pawl ;  as,  the  catch  of  a  gate. 

4.  That  which  is  caught  or  taken  ;  a  gain  ;  esp.,  the  whole 
quantity  caught  or  taken  at  one  time  ;  as,  a  good  catch  of  fish. 

Hector  shall  have  a  great  catch  if  he  knock  out  either  of  your 
brains.  Shak. 

6-  Something  or  some  one  desirable  to  be  caught,  esp.  as 
a  husband  or  wife.  Marryat. 

“She’ll  be  lucky  who  gets  him.”  Which  wa6  interpreted  to 
mean  that  he  would  be  a  catch.  G.  Meredith. 

Certainly  an  impecunious  subaltern  was  not  a  catch.  Kipling. 

6.  A  fragment  laid  hold  of  quickly,  or  seized  as  a  passing 
opportunity;  a  snatch,  or  short  period,  of  action;  also,  a 
snatch,  or  small  fragment  ;  a  scrap. 

It  has  been  writ  by  catches  with  many  intervals.  Locke. 
We  retain  a  catch  of  those  pretty  stories.  Glanvill. 

7.  Music.  Orig.,  a  round  for  three  or  more  unaccompanied 
voices,  written  out  as  one  continuous  melody,  each  succeed¬ 
ing  singer  “catching”  up  a  part  in  turn.  Later,  such  a 
round  on  words  combined  with  ludicrous  effects. 

8-  Agric.  The  germination  of  a  field  crop,  esp.  to  such  an 
extent  that  replanting  is  unnecessary. 

On  hard  and  poor  lands,  it  is  often  difficult  to  secure  a  “  catch  ” 
of  clover.  L.  H.  Bailey. 

9.  Phon.  The  glottal  stop ;  —  often  called  catch  of  the  glottis. 

10.  Tennis.  Obs.  Scot. 

cat  Chain.  Naut.  A  small  chain  that  reeves  through  a 
block  at  the  cathead  or  at  a  davit  head,  used  with  the 
ground  chain  to  cat  an  anchor  in  ships  with  ram  bows. 
catch'alL  (kSch'ol'),  n.  1.  A  general  receptacle  for  mis¬ 
cellaneous  articles  or  things,  as  a  bag  or  a  closet. 

No  wonder ’t  is  a  disordered  land  when ’t  is  used  as  a  catchall 
for  every  man  not  wanted  in  England.  P.  L.  Ford. 

2.  Well  Boring.  A  tool  for  extracting  broken  implements 
from  drilled  wells. 

3.  A  receptacle  connected  with  a  vacuum  panto  catch  any 
liquid  that  may  pass  over  with  the  vapor. 

catch  basin.  1.  A  cistern  or  vault,  at  the  point  where  a 
street  gutter  discharges  into  a  sewer,  to  catch  matters 
which  would  not  pass  readily  through  the  sewer. 

2.  A  reservoir  to  catch  and  retain  surface  drainage, 
catch  crop.  Any  crop  grown  between  the  rows  of  another 
crop  or  intermediate  between  two  crops  in  ordinary  rota¬ 
tion  in  point  of  time.  —  catch'-crop  ping,  n. 

Radishes  .  .  .  are  often  grown  as  a  catch  crop  with  other  veg¬ 
etables.  _  L.  H.  Bailey. 

catch  drain-  A  ditch  or  drain  along  the  side  of  a  hill  to 
catch  the  surface  water  ;  also,  a  ditch  at  the  side  of  a  canal 
to  catch  the  surplus  water. 

catch'er  (kSch'er),  n.  1.  One  that  catches  (in  any  sense) ; 
as  :  a  A  huntsman  ;  a  driver.  Obs.  b  Baseball.  Specif., 
the  player  who  stands  behind  the  batsman  to  catch  the 
ball  when  pitched.  See  baseball. 

2.  One  who  sings  catches.  Obs.  or  R. 
catch'fly'  (-fll'),  ».  Any  of  various  silenaceous  plants 
having  a  viscid  secretion  on  the  stems  or  inflorescence  to 
which  small  insects  adhere.  The  name  was  applied  origi¬ 
nally  to  Silene  armeria ,  but  it  is  now  given  to  Viscaria 
vise  aria. ,  species  of  Lychnis ,  and  other  species  of  Silene. 
catching,  p.pr.  &  vb.  n.  of  catch,  v.  Hence, p.  a.  1.  That 
catches;  specif.,  infectious  ;  contagious. 

2.  Uncertain;  precarious;  changeable,  as  showery  weather. 

3.  Entrapping  ;  captivating  ;  alluring  ;  taking  ;  catchy, 
catching  bargain,  Law ,  an  entrapping  or  overreaching  bar¬ 
gain,  as  one  made  with  an  heir  expectant  for  the  purchase 
of  his  expectancy  at  an  inadequate  price. 

catch  line.  Print,  a  A  line  containing  the  catchword  at 
the  foot  of  a  page,  b  A  short  lfne  in  displayed  matter. 


catch  meadow  A  meadow  irrigated  by  water  from  a 
spring  or  rivulet  on  the  side  of  a  hill, 
catch'ment,  n.  Act  of  catching  ;  also,  what  is  caught, 
catchment  area,  catchment  basin,  the  entire  area  from  which 
drainage  is  received  by  a  reservoir,  river,  or  the  like, 
catch'pen-ny  (kSch'pSn-T),  a.  Made  or  contrived  for  get¬ 
ting  small  sums  of  money,  as  from  the  ignorant  or  unwary  ; 
as,  a  catchpenny  book  ;  a  catchpenny  show.  —  n.  ; pi.  -nies 
(-Tz).  Some  catchpenny  thing. 

catch  phrase.  A  phrase  to  catch  the  eye  or  attention, 
catch  pit-  A  pit  for  catching  sediment,  as  that  contained 
in  drainage  water  ;  also,  a  catch  basin, 
catch'plate'  (kach'plat'),  n.  1.  Mining.  A  metal  plate  for 
preventing  overwinding  by  automatically  arresting  the 
winding  rope  when  the  load  reaches  the  proper  height. 

2.  Mach,  a  A  plate  fixed  to  a  rotating  spindle  or  mandrel 
for  holding  a  dog,  chuck,  cutter,  etc.  b  A  plate  for  en¬ 
gaging  intermittently  with  a  trip  piece, 
caich'pole',  catch'poll  (kSch'pok),  n.  [From  a  dial, 
form  of  OF.  chacepol ,  chacipol ,  a  taxgatherer.]  1.  A  tax- 
gatherer  ;  an  exactor  of  taxes  ;  publican.  Obs.  Bacon. 
2.  A  sheriff’s  officer  or  sergeant,  esp.  one  who  makes  ar¬ 
rests  for  debt ;  a  bound  bailiff.  — catch'pol'er-y,  catch'- 
poller-y  (-pol'er-T),  n.  . 

catch  siding.  Railroads.  A  siding  on  a  steep  incline  for 
diverting  a  runaway  car  or  train  from  the  main  track, 
catch  title.  A  short  expressive  title  used  for  abbreviated 

catch'up  (kSch'ftp),  cat'sup  (kSt'swp),  n.  Also  ketchup. 
[See  ketchup.]  A  table  sauce  made,  usually,  of  mushrooms, 
tomatoes,  or  walnuts,  with  vinegar  or  wine  and  spices, 
catch'wa'ter  (kScli'wd'ter),  n.  A  ditch  or  drain  for  catch¬ 
ing  water  ;  a  catch  drain.  Called  also  catchwater  drain, 
catch'weight'  (-wat/),  adv.  Sport.  Without  restriction 
or  artificial  handicap  as  to  weight, 
catch'weight',  n.  Sport.  The  weight  of  a  contestant  as 
he  happens  or  chooses  to  be,  instead  of  as  fixed  by  an 
agreement  or  by  rule. 

catch'word'  (-wfird'),  n.  1.  Print.  The  first  word  of  any 
page  of  a  book  after  the  first,  inserted  at  the  right-hand 
bottom  comer  of  the  preceding  page  for  the  assistance  of 
the  reader.  It  is  seldom  used  in  modern  printing. 

2  •  A  word  so  placed  or  used  as  tq  catch  the  eye  or  atten¬ 
tion  ;  as  :  a  The  word  standing  at  the  head  of  an  entry  in 
a  dictionary,  catalogue,  etc.  b  Either  of  the  words  printed 
over  the  first  and  last  columns  of  a  page  of  a  dictionary, 
cyclopedia,  etc.,  being  reprints  of  the  headings  of  the  first 
and  last  entries  or  articles  on  the  page,  c  The  rime  word 
in  verse,  d  Among  theatrical  performers,  the  cue  word, 
e  A  word  or  phrase  caught  up  and  repeated  for  effect ;  as, 
the  catchword  of  a  political  party,  etc. 
catch' work'  (-wfirk'),  n.  A  work  or  artificial  watercourse 
for  throwing  water  on  lands  that  lie  on  the  slopes  of  hills, 
catch'y  (-T),  a.;  catch'i-er  (-T-er);  catch'i-est.  1.  Apt  or 
tending  to  catch  the  fancy  or  attention ;  catching  ;  taking  ; 
as,  catchy  music. 

2.  Tending  to  catch  or  insnare;  entangling;  —  usually 
used  fig.;  as,  a  catchy  question. 

3.  Consisting  of,  or  occurring  in,  disconnected  parts  or 
snatches;  changeable  ;  fitful ;  as,  a  catchy  wind. 

4.  Merry;  jocund.  Scot. 

cate  (kat),  n.  [From  earlier  acates,  prop.,  purchases,  fr.  OF. 
acat,  F.  achat ,  fr.  the  v.  See  cater.]  1.  Usually  pi.  Pro¬ 
visions  or  viands  bought,  as  distinguished  from  those  of 
home  make  ;  hence,  food  ;  viands.  Obs. 

2.  Usually  in  pi.  Dainty  or  choice  viands  ;  luxurious 
food;  delicacies;  dainties.  Shak. 

Cates  for  which  Apicius  could  not  pay.  Churchill 
Choicest  cates  and  the  flagon’s  be6t  spilth.  R.  Browning. 
cat'e  che'sis  (kSt'e-ke'sis),  7i.  ;  pi.  -ses  (-sez).  [L.,  fr. 

Gr.  K  vrrixr)CTL<;  oral  instruction.]  1.  Oral  instruction  to 
catechumens ;  catechizing. 

2.  A  book  for  catechizing  ;  as,  the  catecheses  of  St.  Cyril, 
cat'e-chet'ic  (-kSt'Tk),  a.  [Gr.  Kai-qx^riKo^.  See  cate¬ 
chize.]  =  catechetical,  1  &  2. — 7i.  Usually  pi.  Prac¬ 
tical  theology  dealing  with  catecliesis. 
cat'e  chet'i-cal  (-k6t'i-k31),  a.  1.  Of,  pertaining  to,  or 
associated  with,  catechesis  or  catechetics,  or  instruction 
in  the  rudimentary  Christian  doctrines. 

2.  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  conforming  to,  a  church  catechism. 

3.  Relating  to  or  employing  questions  and  answers,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  ancient  manner  of  teaching. 

Socrates  introduced  a  catechetical  method  of  arguing.  Addison. 
cat'o-chin  (kSt'e-chTn ;  -kin),  n.  Chetn.  A  crystalline  com¬ 
pound  contained  in  catechu;  — called  also  catechuic  acid. 
cat'e-chism  (-kiz’m),  n.  [L.  catechismus,  fr.  Gr.:  cf.  F.  ca- 
tichisme,  G.  katechisinus.  See  catechize.]  1.  A  form  of  in¬ 
struction  by  means  of  questions  and  answers :  catechesis. 

2  A  book  containing  a  summary  of  principles,  esp.  of 
religious  doctrine,  in  the  form  of  questions  and-answers. 
&jjT  Among  the  chief  church  catechisms  are  :  The  Lutheran 
Catechism,  larger  and  smaller,  published  by  Luther  (l.VJP)  ;  the 
Genevan,  larger  nnd  smaller,  prepared  by  Calvin  and  published 
in  1536  ;  the  Anglican  (1546-1604),  contained  in  the  Book  of  Com¬ 
mon  Prayer  :  the  Heidelberg,  published  at  Heidelberg  in  1563 
and  still  used  by  the  Dutch  Reformed  Church  ;  the  Tridentine, 
prepared  in  accordance  with  the  decrees  of  the  Council  of 
Trent  and  published  in  1566  :  and  the  Shorter  (1647)  ami  Larger 
(1643)  Catechisms,  prepared  by  the  Westminster  Assembly  and 
used  by  the  Presbyterian  Church. 

3.  Fig. :  A  series  of  questions  and  answers ;  a  set  of 
formal  questions  put  to  candidates,  etc. 
cat'e-chlst  (-kist),  n.  [L.  catechista ,  fr.  Gr.]  One  who 
catechizes  ;  a  teacher  of  catechumens, 
cat'e-chls'tic  (-kTs'tTk)  )  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  catechist 
cat'e-chis'ti-cal  (-ti-kdl)  j  or  a  catechism.  —  cat'e-chis'- 
ti-cal-ly,  adv. 

cat  e-chi  za'tion,  cat'e-chi  sa'tion  (-kt-za'shSn  ;  -kl-za'- 
shftn),  n.  [LL.  catechizatio.]  Act  of  catechizing, 
cat'e-chize,  cat'e-chlse  (kftt'e-kiz),  v.  t.  •  cat'e-chized, 


-chised  (-kizd) ;  cat'e-chiz'ing,  -chis'ing  (-kiz'Tng).  [L. 
catechizare ,  Gr.  tear  r)\L£ew,  equiv.  to  Karyjx^v  to  resound, 
sound  a  thing  into  one’s  ears,  impress  it  upon  one  by  word 
of  mouth  ;  Kara  -j-  to  sound,  17x77  a  sound.]  1.  To 

give  oral  instruction  in  a  systematic  way  ;  to  instruct  by 
asking  questions,  receiving  answers,  and  off  ering  explana¬ 
tions  and  corrections,  esp.  in  regard  to  religious  faith. 

2.  To  question  or  interrogate  systematically  or  fully  ;  to 
examine  or  try  by  questions;  specif.,  to  question  with  a 
view  to  eliciting  self-condemning  answers.  Swift. 

cat'e-chu  (k£t'e-choo;  -shoo;  277),  n.  Also  ca-shoo'  (kd- 
slioo').  [Malay  kachU,  Kanarese  kachu:  cf.  NL.  catechu , 
Pg.  cachu ,  F.  cachou.  Cf.  cutch.]  Any  of  several  dry, 
earthy,  or  resinlike,  astringent  substances,  obtained  by  de¬ 
coction  and  evaporation  from  the  wood,  leaves,  or  fruits  of 
certain  tropical  Asiatic  plants  ;  cutch.  Specif.  :  a  An  ex¬ 
tract  (often  called  Bengal  catechu)  of  the  wood  of  either  of 
two  East  Indian  acacias  ( Acacia  catechu  and  A .  suma).  This 
is  the  leading  catechu  of  commerce  and  pharmacy,  b  The 
similar  product  of  an  East  Indian  rubiaceous  shrub  (Ourou- 
paria  garnbir).  See  gambier.  c  An  extract  obtained  from 
the  betel  nut,  often  distinguished  as  Bombay  catechu ,  or 
Pegu  catechu.  All  three  kinds  of  catechu  consist  chiefly 
of  a  mixture  of  catechin  and  catechutannic  acid,  gambier 
containing  the  most  catechin,  and  Bombay  catechu  the 
least.  All  are  used  in  tanning  and  for  dyeing  brown  and 
composite  shades,  and  also  medicinally  as  an  astringent, 
cat  e-chu'ic  (-choo'ik  ;  -shoo'ik),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to 
catechu  or  its  derivatives.  See  catechin. 
cate-chu'men  (kSt'e-ku'men),  n.  [L.  catechumenus ,  Gr. 
Karrixov/Aevos  instructed,  from  Kaj-qxeiu  :  cf.  F.  catechu - 
mene.  See  catechize.]  1.  Eccl.  One  who  is  receiving 
rudimentary  instruction  in  the  doctrines  ol  Christianity  ; 
a  neophyte;  in  the  primitive  church,  one  officially  recog¬ 
nized  as  a  Christian,  and  admitted  to  instruction  prelimi¬ 
nary  to  admission  to  full  membership  in  the  church. 

2.  One  receiving  rudimentary  instruction  in  any  set  of 
opinions  or  principles,  etc. 

cat  e-chu-tan'nic  (-cliob-tan'Tk;  -shob-tSn'Tk),  a.  Pert,  to 
or  designating  the  tannic  acid  of  catechu.  See  tannic  acid. 
cat'e  gor'e  mat'ic  (-gbr'e-mSt'Tk),  a.  [Gr.  KaT^yopig^a 
predicate.  See  category.]  Logic.  Capable  of  being  em¬ 
ployed  by  itself  as  a  term  ;  significant  in  itself,  as  not  in¬ 
volving  by  its  nature  reference  to  anything  else  ;  as,  man  is 
a  categorematic  word  ;  — opposed  to  syncategorematic. 
cat  e  gor'i-cal  (-g5r'T-kal),  a.  1.  Of  or  pertaining  to,  or 
in  the  form  of,  a  category. 

2.  Not  hypothetical  or  relative  ;  admitting  no  conditions 
or  exceptions  ;  declarative  ;  absolute ;  positive  ;  express  ; 
direct ;  unconditional. 

The  Scriptures,  by  a  multitude  of  categoncal  and  intelligible 
decisions,  .  .  .  distinguish  between  the  things  seen  and  temporal 
and  those  that  are  unseen  and  eternal.  1.  Taylor. 

Syn.  —  See  explicit. 

categorical  imperative,  the.  Ethics ,  Kant’s  famous  principle 
which  is  made  by  him  the  basis  of  morals,  which  lie  states 
thus :  “Act  as  if  the  maxim  of  thy  will  were  to  become, 
by  thy  adopting  it,  a  universal  law  of  nature.”  ( Semple's 
Trans.)  —  c.  judgment,  one  affirming  some  actual  relation, 
by  modern  logicians  considered  as  only  incidentally  de¬ 
pendent  upon  the  grammatical  form  of  the  proposition. 

Hypothetical  and  categorical  judgment.,  as  we  understand  the 
terms,  are  a  question  of  content,  not  of  grammatical  form. 

B.  Bosanquet. 

—  c.  proposition,  one  having  the  verbal  form  of  direct  asser¬ 
tion  or  denial.  —  c.  syllogism,  one  in  which  the  propositions 
are  all  categorical. 

—  cat'e-gor'i-cal-ly,  adv.  —  cat'e-gor'i-cal-ness,  n. 

cat'e-gor'i-cal,  n.  A  categorical  proposition  or  judgment, 
cat'e-go-ry  (k£t'e-go-ri),  n.  ;  pi.  -ries  (-rTz).  [L.  catego- 

ria ,  Gr.  Kcmjyopia,  fr.  Karqyopeiv  to  accuse,  affirm,  predi¬ 
cate  ;  Kara  down,  against  -f-  root  of  ayopevetv  to  harangue, 
assert,  ayopo.  assembly  ;  cf.  Karijyopos  accuser.]  1.  Logic. 
One  of  the  highest  classes  to  winch  the  objects  of  knowT- 
edge  or  thought  can  be  reduced,  and  by  which  they  can 
be  arranged  in  a  system  ;  an  ultimate  or  undecomposable 
conception  ;  a  predicament.  Aristotle’s  categoides  are  ten  : 
substance,  quantity,  quality,  relation,  place,  time,  position, 
possession,  action,  passivity.  Kant  divided  the  categories 
into  those:  (l)of  quantity, or  unity,  plurality,  universality; 
(2)  of  quality,  or  reality,  negation,  limitation ;  (3)  of  rela¬ 
tion,  or  substantiality,  causality,  reciprocity;  (4)  of  mo¬ 
dality.  or  possibility,  actuality,  necessity.  Since  Kant’s 
time  the  term  category  has  been  used,  without  restriction 
to  set  groups,  for  any  fundamental  conception. 

The  categories  or  predicaments  —  the  former  a  Greek  word, 
the  latter  its  literal  translation  in  the  Latin  language  —  were 
intended  by  Aristotle  and  his  followers  as  an  enumeration  of  all 
things  capable  ot  being  named  :  an  enumeration  by  the  summa 
genera,  i.  e.,  the  most  extensive  classes  into  which  things  could 
be  distributed.  ,T.  S.  Mill. 

Space  and  time  may  be  called  the  categories  of  sense.  That  is 
to  say,  they  are  the  only  principles  according  to  which  the  world 
of  sense  perception,  both  of  our  own  immediate  feelings  and  of 
external  objects,  appear  to  us  to  be  possible.  B ■  Bosanquet. 

Thing,  force,  and  law  are  the  three  categories  of  consciousness 
by  which  it  construes  to  itself  the  world  of  experience 

IF.  T.  Harris. 

2 .  A  class  to  which  a  certain  assertion  applies  ;  a  class  or 
division  formed  by  the  nature  of  the  considerations  enter¬ 
tained  or  for  the  purposes  of  a  given  discussion  or  classifi¬ 
cation  ;  as,  species,  genus,  family,  etc.,  are  biological  cate¬ 
gories  (see  classification). 

There  is  in  modern  literature  a  whole  class  of  writers  standing 
within  the  same  category.  De  Quincey. 

cat'e-lec-trot'o-nus  (-lSk-trSt'o-nws),  n.  [NL.  ;  cata -  -f- 
electro-  -f-  Gr.  toi/os  tone.]  Physiol.  The  condition  of  in¬ 
creased  irritability  of  a  nerve  in  the  region  of  the  cathode 
or  negative  electrode,  on  the  passage  of  an  electric  current 
through  it.  —  cat'e-lec'tro-ton'ic  (  lSk'tro-tbn'Tk),  a. 
ca-te'na  (kd-te'nd),  n.  ;  pi.  -nje  (-ne).  [L.,  a  chain.]  A 
chain  ;  esp.,  a  series  of  things  connected  with  each  other; 
specif,  (more  fully  called  II  ca-te'na  pa'trum  (-pa'trftm)* 


catch,  n.  Naut.  A  ketch.  Obs. 
or  Dial.  Eng. 

catch  'a  ble  (k&ch'd-b’l),  a.  See 
-able.  [wrestlino.1 

catch '-as-catch'-can',  a.  See| 
catchepoll.  +  catch  pole. 
catch'i-ness,  >1.  See  -ness. 
catch'ing-ness,  n.  See  -ness. 
catchoo.  Var.  of  cachou, 

CATECHU. 

cat'-chop7,  n.  A  kind  of  fig 
marigold  ( Mesemhryanthemum 
felinum ),  with  pointed  teeth  on 
the  leaf  margins, 
catch  points.  Railroads.  A 
throw-off  or  derailing  switch  on 


a  branch  line  or  Riding  for  pre¬ 
venting  cars  from  running  on 
to  the  main  track.  Eng. 
catch'poleL  catch'polL,  r.  i. 
To  do  the  office  of  a  catchpole. 
—  r.  1.  (In  the  passive.')  To  be 
taken  into  custody  or  arrested 
by  a  catchpole. 

catch'pole  ship,  n.  See -ship. 
catch  stitch.  a  Bookbinding. 
=  kettle  stitch.  b  Needle¬ 
work.  =  HERRINGBONE  STITCH. 

catch'weed7,  n.  a  German  mad- 
wort.  b  Cleavers, 
cat'cluke,  n.  [ cat  4-  clukeA 

Bird’s-foot  trefoil.  Obs. 


cat  cradle.  =  cat’s  cradle. 
cat  davit.  Naut.  Formerly,  a 
davit  which  raised  the  stock  end 
of  an  anchor.  Cf.  pish  davit. 
cate.  CAT,  CATTY, 
cate,  n.  [Cf.  Pg.  cato,  E.  cat¬ 
echu.')  Catechu.  Obs. 
cat'e-chet'i-cal-ly,  adv.  of  cat- 
ech  etic. 

cat^-chi-sa'tion,  cat'e-chlse, 
etc.  Yars.  of  catechization, 
CATECHIZE,  etc. 

cat'e-chise  (klit'£-kYz  ;  Scot, 
also  -chlz),  n.  Catechesis  ;  cat¬ 
echism.  Obs.  or  Dial. 
cat’e-chlB'mal  (-k'rz'mdl),  a. 


Of,  pertaining  to,  or  of  the  na¬ 

ture  of,  a  catechism, 
cat'e-chiza-ble  ( kat'S-kTz'a- 
b’l),  a.  See -a rle. 
cat'e-chiz  er  (-?r),  n.  One  who 
catechizes  ;  a  catechist, 
cat'e-chol  (kat'f-chbl  :  -kol),  n. 
I catechu  +lst-o/.]  Chem.  Py- 
rocatechin. 

cat^e-chu'in  (kat/f[-chdo'Yn ; 
-shoo'Yn),  n.  Catechin. 
cat  e-chu'men-al  (-ku'm?n-tfl), 
a.  Of  or  pert,  to  catechumens, 
cat'e-chu'men-ate.  n.  State  of 
a  catechumen  ;  also,  a  house 
for  catechumens. 


cat  e-chu-men'i-cal  (-kfl-m£n'Y- 
kf/l).  a.  Pert,  to  catechumens. 
—  cat  e-chu-men'i-cal-lv,  adv. 
cat  e-chu'men-ism  (-kQ'm£n- 
Yz’m),  n.  Condition  of  a  cate¬ 
chumen  :  catechumenate. 
cat/e-chu'men-i8t,  n.  A  cate¬ 
chumen.  Obs. 

cat'e-chu'men-ship.  n.  See-SHIR. 
cat'e-go-rem  ( kat'?-g6-r6m ;  kd- 
t£g'n-),  n.  [Gr.  icaTqyopryLa 
a  predicate,  j  Logic.  A  name  ; 
a  categorematic  word.  Obs. 
c  at ' e-gor  e-mat 'i-cal(  k ftt'r-gfir'- 
f-mftt'Y-kdl),  a.  Categorical 
(Ohs.)  ;  also,  Rare,  categore¬ 


matic.  —  cat/e-gor/e-mat'i-cal- 

ly,  adv.  Obs.  or  R. 

cat  e-gor'ic  (-gbr'Yk),  a.  fir  n. 

Categorical. 

cat'e-go-rist  (k&t'P-gn-rYst),  n. 
One  who  categorizes  ;  also,  one 
who  deals  with  the  categories, 
cat 'e-go  rize  (-rTz),  v.  t.  To  in¬ 
sert  in  a  category  or  class  ;  to 
classify.  —  caFe-go  ri-za'tion 
(-rY-za'shi/n  ;  -rT-za'-),  n. 
cat'el.  4*  CATTLE, 
cat'e-lec'trode  ( k&t'f-lSk'trCd), 
n.  [cata- +  electrode.]  Physics. 
=  CATHODE. 

catelle.  cattle. 


ale,  senate,  c&re,  ftm,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofa  ;  eve,  Svent,  find,  recent,  maker;  Ice,  Ill ;  old,  obey,  orb,  5dd,  s6ft,  connect ; 

U  Foreign  Word,  i  Obsolete  Variant  of.  +  combined  with.  =  equals. 


use,  unite,  urn,  up,  circus,  menu ; 
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chain  of  the  fathers),  a  series  of  extracts  from  patristic 
writings,  serving  to  expound  some  portion  of  Scripture, 
cat  e-na'ri  an  (kSt/e-na'rt-#n),  a.  [L.  catenarius,  fr.  catena 
chain.  See  chain.]  Like  or  pertaining  to  a  chain  ;  specif., 
designating  a  catenary,  or  certain  forms  and  principles  of 
construction  involving  the  use  of  catenaries  ;  as,  catena¬ 
rian  arch  ;  catenarian  principle.  —  n.  A  catenary, 
cat'e-na-ry  (kXt'e-na-rT  ;  ka-te'na-rl;  277),  n. ;  pi.  -ries 
(-rlz).  [See CATENARIAN.]  k* 

Math.  The  shape  assumed  J  &  iH. 

by  a  perfectly  flexible,  \  l  4 

inextensible,  infinitely  1  I 

fine  cord  in  equilibrium  \  J 

under  forces.  For  paral-  \  / 

lei  forces  proportional  to  \  / 

the  cord  length  the  curve  is  \  Catenary  / 
the  common  catenary,  exem-  \  / 

plified  approximately  in  a  chain  \  / 

or  uniform  heavy  cord  hanging  f 

freely  between  two  points  of  S 

support.  First  suggested  by  Gal- 

ilei  as  the  proper  curve  lor  an  arch  of  equilibrium,  it  has 
been  applied  in  the  construction  of  suspension  bridges,  and 
is  of  interest  m  the  theory  of  arches  and  elsewhere.  Its 


.  .  c  {  x  x  \ 

equation  is  y=  ^  y  e~c  4-  e~*  )■>  where  e  is  the  base  of  the 
natural  system  of  logarithms,  and  c  is  a  constant, 
cat'e  na-ry,  a.  1.  Like  or  pertaining  to  a  chain,  esp.  a 
uniform  chain  freely  suspended  between  two  points  ;  as, 
a  catenary  curve.  See  catenary,  n. 

2.  Pertaining  to,  or  of  the  nature  of,  a  catena,  or  series, 
cat'e-nate  (k5t'e-nat),  V.  t. ;  cat'e-nat'ed  (-nat/Sd)  ;  cat'- 
e-n  at'ing  (-nat'Tng).  [L.  catenatus ,  p.  p.  of  catenate ,  fr. 
catena  chain.  See  chain.]  1.  To  connect  in  a  series  of 
links  or  ties;  to  form  into  a  catena  ;  to  link.  E.  Darwin. 
2.  To  bind  as  with  a  chain.  Humorous. 
cat'e-nate  (kat'e-nat)  I  n  ,  .  .  .  .  ... 

cat'e- nat'ed  (-nat'Sd)  f  “•  Catenulate ;  chainlike. 


cat  e  na'tion  (-na'sh&n),  n.  [L.  catenation  Connection 
of  links  or  union  of  parts,  as  in  a  chain  ;  a  regular  or  con¬ 
nected  series.  See  concatenation.  Sir  T.  Browne. 

cat'e  noid  (k5t'e-noid),  n.  [L.  catena  chain  -f-  -oid.~\ 
Geom.  The  surface  generated  by  rotation  of  a  catenary 
about  its  axis.  It  is  the  only  minimal  surface  of  rotation, 
ca  ten'u  late  (ka-ten'u-lat ;  kd-te'nu-),  a.  [L.  catenula , 
dim.  of  catena  chain.]  Having  a  chainlike  form,  as  va¬ 
rious  bacterial  cell  colonies,  or  as  color  marks  or  indenta¬ 
tions  on  butterflies’  wings,  on  shells,  etc. 

Ca'ter  (ka'ter),  n.  [ME.  colour  purchaser,  caterer,  OF. 
acateor ,  fr.  acater  to  buy,  provide,  F.  ache  ter,  fr.  (as¬ 
sumed)  LL.  accapitare ,  prop.,  to  add  to  one’s  capital  or 
stock;  L.  ad  -f-  caput  head,  principal  sum,  capital,  stock. 
See  capital,  chief.]  A  buyer  of  provisions,  esp.  for  a 
large  household  ;  a  purveyor;  a  caterer.  Ohs. 
ca'ter,  v.  i.;  ca'tered  (-terd) ;  ca'ter-ing.  [Fr.  cater,  n.] 

1.  To  provide  food  ;  to  buy,  procure,  or  prepare  provisions. 

(He  that]  providently  cater*  for  the  sparrow.  Shak. 
2  .  Hence  :  To  supply  what  is  needed  or  desired,  as  theat¬ 
rical  or  musical  entertainments  ;  —  followed  by  for  or  to. 
Syn.  —  Purvey,  provide  for,  minister  to,  subserve.  — 
Cater,  pander,  in  their  fig.  uses,  agree  in  suggesting  the 
satisfaction  of  demands  for  something  which  is  (usually) 
of  inferior  character  or  worth.  Cater  (to;  less  often, 
for)  usually  implies  a  certain  subserviency  to  popular 
standards  or  uncultivated  tastes;  as,  to  cater  to  the 
public  demand  for  the  sensational,  the  entertaining,  the 
sentimental.  Pander  (see  etym.,  under  n.)  implies  a  pur¬ 
veying  for  desires  and  passions  which  are  degrading  or 
base ;  it  frequently  connotes  servility  or  truckling  ;  as, 
to  pander  to  depraved  appetites,  to  morbid  tendencies, 
to  pander  to  a  venal  official.  See  minister. 
ca'ter,  V.  t.  To  buy  or  provide  (food). 


Hamilton  went  down  to  cater  fish  for  our  dinner.  Scott. 


ca'ter  (ka'ter  ;  kSt'er),  n.  [F.  quatre  four.]  1.  The  four 
of  cards  or  dice  ;  —  called  also  caterpoint.  Obs. 

2.  pi.  See  under  change  ringing. 
ca'ter  (ka'ter),  v.  t.  d*  i.  [See  cater  four.]  To  place,  cut, 
move,  etc.,  diagonally  or  obliquely.  Dial.  Eng.  d  U.  S. 
ca'ter,  adv.  Diagonally.  Dial.  Eng.  d  U.  S. 
cat'er  an  (k3t'er-dn),  n.  [Gael,  ceathamach.  Cf.  kern 
an  Irish  foot  soldier.]  1.  An  irregular  soldier,  marauder, 
or  robber  of  the  Scottish  Highlands.  Scott. 

2.  By  extension,  a  freebooter  ;  marauder  ;  brigand, 
ca'ter— cor  nered  (ka'ter-kor'nerd ;  kSt'er-),  a.  [See 
cater  four.]  Diagonal.  Dial. 

ca'ter-cous  in  (ka'ter-kQz/’n),  n.  An  intimate  or  good 
friend  ;  —  usually  taken  as  orig.  meaning  a  fourth  cousin, 
i.  e.,  one  connected  by  blood.  —  ca'ter-cousin-shlp,  n. 
ca'ter-er  (-er),  n.  One  who  caters  ;  specif.,  one  who  pro¬ 
vides  provisions  and  service,  esp.  one  who  provides  them 
for  entertainments  at  clubs,  private  houses,  etc. 
cat'er  pil  lar  (k£t'er-pTl'er),  n.  [ME.  catyrpel ,  corrupted 
fr.  a  dial  ' 

OF.  cht 
louse ,  or 
lue,  fr.  cl 
chatte ,  e 

fern,  of  chat, EL.  Caterpillar  of  Swallowtail  Butterfly  ( Papilio 
cattus  4-  L.  pi-  asterias).  Nat.  size. 

losus  hairy,  or  F.  pelu  hairy,  fr.  L.  pilus  hair.  See  cat, 
pile  hair.]  1.  The  elongated  wormlike  larva  of  a  butterfly 
or  inoth ;  also,  any  of  the  similar  \ar vie  of  certain  other 
insects,  as  the  sawflies  and  scorpion  flies.  Caterpillars 
have  strong  biting  jaws,  short  antennae,  three  pairs  of  true 
legs,  and  several  pairs  of  abdominal  fleshy  legs  (prolegs) 
armed  with  hooks.  Some  are  hairy,  others  naked.  They 


usually  feed  on  leaves,  fruit,  or  other  succulent  parts  of 
plants,  and  are  popularly  called  worms,  as  the  cutworm, 
cankerworm,  army  worm,  cotton  worm,  silkworm. 

2.  Hence,  a  person  who  is  rapacious  or  who  preys  upon 
the  community. 

3.  a  The  forget-me-not.  Obs.  b  Chiefly  in  pi.  Any  of 
several  fabaceous  plants  having  caterpillarlike  pods,  esp. 
Scorpiurus  vermiculata ,  Medicago  scutellata ,  and  Astra¬ 
galus  hamosus ,  the  last  also  called  “worms.”  They  are 
frequently  cultivated  as  curiosities. 

caterpillar  hunter,  a  Any  of  various  carabid  beetles 
which  feed  largely  upon  caterpillars,  as  those  of  the  genus 
Ca/osorna.  b  =  crow  shrike. 
cat'er-waul  (k£t'er-w61),  v.  i. ;  cat'er-wauled  (-wbld) ; 
cat'er-waul/ing.  [cat  -j-  waul ,  wawl ,  to  cry  as  a  cat.] 

1.  Of  cats,  to  make  a  harsh  cry  at'rutting  time  ;  hence,  to 
cry  as  cats  in  rutting  time  ;  to  make  a  harsh,  offensive  noise; 
also,  to  quarrel  like  cats. 

2.  To  be  in  rut  or  heat ;  to  be  lecherously  inclined  ;  to  make 

amorous  suit ;  contemptuously,  to  woo.  Fielding. 

cat'er-waul,  n.  The  cry  of  cats  at  rutting  time  ;  a  cater¬ 
wauling  ;  also,  any  similar  sound, 
cat'er- waul  ing,  n.  1.  Act  or  state  of  one  that  caterwauls. 
2.  The  cry  of  a  caterwauling  cat  ;  a  caterwaul.  Shak. 
cates  (kata),  n.  pi.  Provisions  ;  dainties.  See  cate. 
cat'fall'  (kit'fdF),  n.  Naut.  A  rope  or  chain  used  in  hoist¬ 
ing  the  anchor  to  the  cathead, 
cat'fish'  (-fish'),  n.  Any  of  various  fishes,  some  of  which 
have  apparently  been  so  called  on  account  of  some  fancied 
resemblance  to  a  cat,  as  in  their  teeth,  their  ferocity  when 
caught,  or  from  having  barbels  about  the  mouth  likened  to 
the  whiskers  of  a  cat;  esp.,  any  of  the  numerous  physos- 
tomous  teleost  fishes  composing  the  large  family  Siluridae, 
which  constitutes  with  several  allied  smaller  families  the 
order  Nematognathi.  The  Siluridae  are  scaleless  or  in  some 
cases  partly  covered  with  bony  plates ;  the  posterior  dor¬ 
sal  tin  is  adipose,  and  the  head  is  provided  with  long  tactile 
barbels  (usually  four  pairs  in  North  American  species). 
Though  many  are  marine,  the  majority  inhabit  fresh  wa¬ 
ters,  and  many  species  attain  a  large  size.  Many  are  im¬ 
portant  food  fishes,  though  their  flesh  is  not  of  the  finest 
quality.  The  sheathfish  of  Europe,  the  channel  cats,  mud 
cat,  and  bullheads  of  America,  and  the  tandan  of  Australia 
are  examples.  Other  fishes  sometimes  called  catfish  in 
England  are  the  wolf  fish,  the  wee ver  (Trachinus  draco), 
the  common  dogfish  (Cain! ns  steltarix),  and  the  cusk;  in 
New  Zealand,  a  stargazer  (Kathetostoma  monopierygium). 
The  name  has  also  been  applied  to  the  chimeras,  and  to  the 
octopus  and  cuttlefish.  The  Bermuda  catfish  is  the  coelho. 
cat'foot  ed  (-fdbt'Sd  ;  -Id  ;  151),  a.  1.  Having  a  short  high 
foot  with  arching  toes;  — said  of  certain  dogs,  as  the  pointer. 
2.  Soft-footed  like  a  cat ;  stealthy  or  noiseless  in  walking, 
cat'gut'  (-gut'),  n.  [cat  -f-  gut.\  1.  A  tough  cord  made 
from  the  intestines  of  animals,  esp.  of  sheep,  used  for  strings 
of  musical  instruments,  for  sutures  in  closing  wounds,  etc. 

2.  A  violin  ;  stringed  instruments  collectively. 

3.  A  sort  of  linen  or  canvas,  with  wide  interstices. 

4.  A  fabaceous  plant  ( Cracca  virginiana)  of  the  eastern 
United  States,  with  attractive  yellow  and  pink  flowers. 

cat'-hammed'  (-h5md/),  a.  Thin  and  flat  from  side  to  side 
of  the  thigh,  with  an  incurving  of  the  rear  line;  — said  of 
horses  and  cattle,  esp.  dairy  cattle,  in  which  the  udder  then 
stands  out  prominently  behind  the  thigh. 

Cath'a-ran  (kSth'd-rdn),  n.  One  of  the  Oathari  ;  a  puritan  ; 
a  Catharist.  —  a.  Catharistic. 

Cath'a  ri  (-ri),  n.  pi.  [LL.,  fr.  Gr.  ko. Bapos  pure.]  Eccl. 
Hist.  Lit.,  the  pure  ;  lienee,  the  members  of  any  of  various 
sects  which  aimed  at  giving  a  practical  protest  to  real 
or  fancied  corruption  ;  specif.  :  a  The  Novatians  of  the  3d 
century,  who  insisted  that  they  were  the  pure  church  inas¬ 
much  as  they  did  not  receive  back  the  lapsed.  See  lapse 
b  A  sect  of  the  Middle  Ages,  of  Slavic  origin,  whose 
branches  were  the  Bogomiles,  the  Albigenses,  the  Albanen- 
ses,  the  Concorrezanes,  and  other  less  numerous  bodies 
which  agreed  in  accepting  dualism.  They  all  agreed  that 
sin  was  desire  for  the  material,  since  matter  was  essentially 
evil ;  that  Jesus’  body  was  only  in  appearance  material ; 
that  earthly  wealth,  association  with  worldly  men,  false¬ 
hood,  war,  the  killing  of  animals  (except  the  creeping  ones), 
and  tlie  use  of  animal  food  (except  that  of  fishes),  were  all 
to  be  abandoned  as  mortal  sins.  Those  w  ho  would  be  re¬ 
ceived  into  the  upper  rank  of  the  sect,  the  “  perfect,”  must 
absolutely  renounce  marriage  and  observe  strict  ascetic 
rules  of  life.  The  other  adherents  were  called  “  believers  ” 
and  not  held  to  such  strict  account.  Their  officers  were 
bishops  and  deacons.  See  perfecti. 
cath'a  rism  (-nz’in),  n.  1.  [cap.]  Eccl.  Hist.  The  princi¬ 
ples  of  the  Cathari. 

2.  [Gr.  Kadapccr/Lio?  purification.]  The  process  of  making  a 
surface  chemically  clean. 

Oath'a-rist  (-rTst),  n.  [LL.  catharista ,  fr.  Gr.  KaOapos  clean, 
pure.]  One  professing  greater  purity  of  life  than  others  ; 
a  puritan;  one  of  the  Cathari.—  Cath'a  ris'tic  (-rTs'tTk),  a. 
cath'a-rize  (-rlz),  v.  /.,-cath'a-rized  (-rizd);  cath'a-riz'ing 
(-riz'Tng).  [Gr.  KaOapi&iv  to  purify.]  To  make  clean  ;  to 
purify  ;  specif.,  to  make  chemically  clean.  — cath'a-ri-za'- 
tion  (-rT-za'slmn  ;  -rl-za'shfin),  n. 

cat'harp  lng  (kXt'har'ping ;  -pin),  or,  more  commonly , 
cat'harp  ln,  n.  Naut.  One  of  the  short  ropes  or  iron 
cramps  used  to  brace  in  the  shrouds  toward  the  masts  so 
as  to  give  freer  sweep  to  the  yards, 
ca  thar'sls  (kd-thar'sis),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  sdOapais.  See 
cathartic.]  1.  Med.  A  natural  or  artificial  purgation  of 
any  passage,  as  of  the  mouth,  bowels,  etc. 

2.  Philos.  =  katharsis. 

Ca  thar'tes  (-tez),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  KaOapT-qs  a  cleanser.] 
Zool.  The  genus  consisting  of  the  turkey  buzzards, 
ca  thar'tlc  (-tTk),  ca-thar'ti-cal  (-tT-k&l),  a.  [Gr.  KaOap- 


tiko<;,  fr.  KaOaipeiv  to  cleanse,  fr.  KaOapos  pure.]  Cleansing 
the  bowels ;  promoting  evacuations  by  stool ;  purgative, 
cathartic  acid,  the  bitter,  purgative  principle  of  senna.  It 
is  a  weakly  acid  glucoside.  Formerly  called  cathartin . 

—  ca  thar'ti  cal  ly,  adv.  —  ca-thar'ti-cal-ness,  n. 

ca-thar'tlc  (ka-thar'tTk),  n.  [Gr.  KaO  xpTL Kg.]  A  cathartic 
medicine  ;  a  purgative  (which  see);  olten,  a  mild  purgative. 

Ca  thar'ti-daD(  -tT-de),  n.pl.  [NL.  See  Cathartes.]  Zool. 
A  family  of  birds  of  prey,  entirely  confined  to  America;  the 
American  vultures.  They  differ  from  the  true  vultures  in  many 
points  of  structure,  having  pervious  nostrils,  no  cieca,  no  syrin- 
genl  muscles,  and  in  other  details,  but  resemble  them  in  appear¬ 
ance  and  lmhits,  feeding  chiefly  on  carrion.  The  family  contains 
the  condors,  turkey  buzzards,  king  vulture,  etc.,  and  is  often  re¬ 
garded  us  constituting  a  suborder,  Ca-thar/t<e  ( -te )  or  Ca-thar'- 
ti-des  (-tl-dcz). 


cat'head  (kat'hgd'),  n.  1.  Naut.  A  projecting  piece  of 
timber  or  iron  near  the  bow  of  a  vessel,  to  which  the  an¬ 
chor  is  hoisted  and  secured. 

2.  A  nodule  of  ironstone.  Dial.  Eng. 

3.  Mach.  A  sleeve  to  steady  slender  latliew'ork. 

ca  the'dra  (kd-the'drd;  k5th'e-drd ;  277),  n.  [L.,  fr.  Gr. 
KaOiSpa  seat.  See  chair.]  The  official  chair  or  throne  of  a 
bishop,  a  professor  or  teacher,  or  any  person  in  high  au¬ 
thority  ;  hence,  the  episcopal  see  or  dignity, 
ca  the'dral  (kd-the'drdl),  a.  [LL.  cathedra lis :  cf.  F.  cathe¬ 
dral. ,]  1.  Of,  pert,  to,  or  containing,  the  cathedra,  or  bish¬ 
op’s  chair ;  designating,  or  pert,  to,  the  bishop’s  church, 
which  is  the  head  church  of  a  diocese;  as, a  cathedral  church. 

2.  Emanating  from  the  chair  of  office  or  authority,  as  of  a 
pope  or  bishop  ;  ex  cathedra  ;  official ;  authoritative. 

Now,  what  solemnity  can  be  more  required  for  the  Pope  to 
make  a  cathedra I  determination  of  an  article  ?  Jer.  Tai/lor. 

3.  Resembling  aisles  of  a  cathedral ;  as,  cathedral  w'alks. 
ca  the'dral,  n.  [LL.  cathedralis  (sc.  ecclesia) :  cf.  F.  cathS- 

drale.  See  cathedra.]  1.  Properly,  the  church  which 
contains  the  cathedra,  or  bish¬ 
op’s  official  chair  or  throne, 
and  which  is  therefore,  of¬ 
ficially,  the  principal  church 
_  of  a  diocese ;  as,  St.  Paul’s 

®  feJi  °  jr*  Cathedral ,  London  ;  improp¬ 
erly,  in  lionepiscopal 
churches,  any  of 
various  large  or  im¬ 
portant  churches ; 
as,  the  cathedral  (of 
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Plan  of  Salisbury  Cathedral,  England.  1  Principal  West  Door- 
wav;  2,3  Aisles  of  Nave;  4  North  Porch;  .5  Tower  ;  (J,  U Pulpits; 
7  Throne  ;  8  Altar  ;  9  Font  ;  10,  II  Choir  Aisles  ;  12,  13  East 
or  Choir  Transept ;  14  Sacristy  ;  15  Cloister  ;  10  Chapter  House. 

the  state  church  of  Prussia)  in  Berlin.  In  some  cases, 
churches  which  were  once  bishop’s  churches  have  retainea 
the  name  cathedral  in  popular  usage ;  as,  St.  Giles  Cathe¬ 
dral,  Edinburgh.  Cathedrals,  esp.  in  France,  England, 
and  Italy,  are  often  the  most  splendid  examples  of  medie¬ 
val  architecture,  esp.  of  the  Gothic  style. 

2.  Fig.  :  The  chief  center  of  authority  or  instruction. 
catlPe-drat'iC  (kXth'e-drat'Tk),  a.  [LL.  cathedraticus .] 

1.  Law.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  bishop’s  cathedra  or  the 
episcopal  see  ;  as,  cafhedratic  payment ;  catliedratic  right. 
2  Pronounced  ex  cathedra  ;  authoritative, 
cath  e-drat'ic,  n.  [LL.  cathedra timm.]  A  catliedratic 

payment ;  a  sum  paid  by  incumbents  of  parishes  to  the 
bishop  in  token  of  subjection  and  respect  for  the  cathedra. 
Cath'er  ine  wheel  (k5th'er-Tn).  [After  St.  Catherine  of 
Alexandria,  who  is  represented  witn  a  wheel,  in  allusion  to 
the  attempt  to  torture  her  on  a  spiked  wheel  or  wheels.] 
1.  A  representation,  esp.  in  Her.,  of  a  w  heel  with  spikes 
projecting  from  the  rim. 

2-  Arch.  rose  window  and  wheel  win¬ 
dow.  Called  also  Catherine-wheel  window. 

3.  Pyrotechny .  A  revolving  piece  of  fire¬ 
works  suggestive  of  a  rose  window. 

4.  A  kina  of  handspring.  =  cart  wheel,  3. 
cath'e  ter  (kSth'e-ter),  n.  [L.,  lr.  Gr. 

KaOerrip  a  thing  let  down  or  put  in,  cath¬ 
eter,  fr.  KaOuvai  to  send  down  ;  Kara  -j-  Catherine  Wheel,  1. 
ievai  to  send.]  Med.  Any  of  various  instruments  for  pass¬ 
ing  along  mucous  canals  to  dilate  them  or  to  withdraw  fluid 
from  a  cavity  ;  esp.,  a  tubular  instrument  to  be  introduced 
into  the  bladder  through  the  urethra  to  draw  off  the  urine, 
cath'e-ter-ize  (-Iz),  v.  t. ;  cath'e-ter-ized  (-izd) ;  cath'e- 
ter-iz/ing  (-iz'Tng).  Med.  To  introduce  a  catheter  into. 
—  cath 'e-ter  ism  -Tz’m),  n.— cath'e-ter-i  za'tion  (-T-za'- 
shwn ;  -i-za'slmn),  n. 


cat'e-na'ri-oid  (k  a  t'P-n  a'r  I- 
oid),  n.  |  catenary  -oid.)  = 
CAT  ENOID. 

ea'ter-cap',  n.  [cater  four  -f- 
cap.  1  The  mortarboard  of  aca¬ 
demics;  hence. a  university  man. 
' >'  ca'ter-capt  .  O 
ca'terd.  Catered.  Ref.  Sp. 
ca'ter-er-ahip,  n.  See  -ship. 
ca'ter-esB,  n.  A  woman  who 
caters. 

caterfoile.  +  quaterpoil. 

caterpillar  catcher  or  eater.  = 
caterpillar  hunter. 
cat'er-pilTared  (k  ft  t'5  r-p  Y  P- 
3rd),  a.  See  -kd.  [tongue.l 
caterpillar  fern.  The  hart’s-l 
caterpillar  fungus.  The  aweto. 


cat'er-pil  lar-like  ,  a.  See -like. 
caterpillar  plant.  =  cater¬ 
pillar,  3. 

cater  trey.  Lit.,  four  and  three; 
—an  old  cant  dicing  term  appar¬ 
ently  for  n  kind  of  false  dice, 
cat'er-wauld.  Caterwauled. 

Ref.  Sp.  [caterwauls. | 

cat'er-waul-er.  n.  One  that  I 
ca'ter-y,  ».  [See  1st  cater,  n.] 
The  caterer's  department  of  the 
royal  household.  Ohs. 

||  cartex'o-chen  (kd-tfk'so-k?ii). 
A  transliteration  of  Gr.  ko-t  e£o- 
Xnv,  preeminently.  Oxf-  E.  D. 
cat'-eyed/ (kftt'IdO."-  Having 
eyes  like  a  cat  ;  hence,  able  to 
see  in  the  dark. 


cat'-foot'  pop'lar.  The  black 

poplar.  [ Archaic .  I 

cat  gold.  Mica  of  a  golden  tint.  | 
cat  grape.  An  American  grape 
(  Vitis  rubra)  with  1-seeded, 
rather  dry  black  fruit. 

Cath.,  o/- cath.  Ahhr.  Catholic; 
Catherine ;  Cathedral. 

Cath'a  (kfith'd),  n.  [NL.  See 
kat.1  Hot.  A  genus  of  African 
celastraceous  shrubs  consisting 
of  C.  ed ulis.  See  kat. 
catha-.  See  cata-.  [retic.I 
cath  ae-ret'ic.  Var.  of  cathk-| 
Cath'a-rine,  C&th'a-rl'na.  Vars. 
of  Catherine. 

Catharine  wheel-  Var.  of  Cath¬ 
erine  wheel. 


Cath'a-rite.  v.  [Gr.  * a0apo? 

pure.]  A  Catharist;  puritan.  Obs. 
cat'harp  in.  Var.  of  c  atharp- 
ino.  [Cathari. I 

Cath'ars  (kttth'arz),  ».  pi.  =\ 
carthar'tin,  w.  Chem.  See 
cathartic  acid. 
cat'-haw',  n.  The  fruit  of  the 
hawthorn.  Dial.  Eng. 

Ca-thay'  (kd-tha'),  n.  [LL. 
Cntayn ,  of  Tatar  origin,  fr.  the 
Kbit  an  or  Kitan,  who  ruled  in 
northern  China  in  the  10th  and 
11th  centuries.]  China;  —  an 
old  name,  said  to  have  been 
introduced  by  Marco  Polo, 
cat'head',  r.  t.  Naut.  To  cat 
(an  anchor). 


cathead  Btopper.  Naut.  A  chain 

or  rope  attached  to  a  cathead 
and  engaging  the  anchor  either 
by  its  ring  or  shank  painter, 
co-the'draled  (kd-the'drdld), 
a.  See -ed. 

cath  e-dral'ic  (k&th'C-drftl'Yk), 
a.  Like  a  cathedral, 
cathedrated.  a.  Seated  on  a 
cathedra.  Ohs. 

cath  e-drat'i-cal,  a.  if  n.  = 

CATHEDRATIC. 

cath  e-drat'i-cal-ly,  adv.  of 

CATHEDRATIC,  -ICAL. 

cath  e-drat'i-c  um  (kftth'S- 
drftt'Y-kdni),  n. ;  pi.  -ca  (-kd). 
[LI,.]  =  CATHEDRATIC. 
cath  e-ret'ic  (-rftt'lk),  n.  [Gr. 


KaOcLLpeTiKos,  fr.  Kuflaipcip  to 
bring  down  or  raze.]  A  mild 
caustic  used  to  remove  warts 
and  other  excrescences. 

Ca th'er-ine  ( kftth'Fr-Yn ),  Cath'¬ 
a-rine  (d-rYn),  Cath  a-ri'na 
(-rT'nd),  n.  [F.  Catherine ,  LL. 
Catharina ,  Katerina,  Ecate- 
rina ,  Gr.  AiicaTepiVri,  Ai#care- 
piVa,  influenced  by  Gr.  *aflap<k 
pure  ]  Fern.  prop.  name.  L. 
Catharina  ;  F.  Catherine  (kd't’- 
ren'l;  it. C’aferiwr/C kn'tft-re'nk  q 
Sp.  Catalina  (ka'ta-le'nii)  ;  Pg. 
Catharina  (ka'to-re'nii)  ;  G. 
Katharine  (ka'tii-re'n?),  Ka- 
tri'na  (ka-tre'nii).  —  Dim.  or 
shortened  forms  Kate  (kat), 


food,  foot ;  out,  oil ;  chair  ;  go  ;  sing,  iqk  ;  *feen,  thin;  nature,  verdure  (250) ;  K  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144) ;  boN  ;  yet ;  zh  —  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Guide. 

Full  explanations  of  Abbreviations,  Signs,  etc.,  immediately  precede  the  Vocabulary. 
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CATTERY 


catli'e  tom'e-ter  (kSth'e-tBm'e-ter),  n.  Also  kathetometer. 
[Gr.  tcaOtroi  vertical  height  -J-  -me¬ 
ter.]  1.  An  instrument  for  accurate 
measurement  of  small  differences  of 
height,  esp.  differences  in  height 
of  the  upper  surfaces  of  two  columns 
of  mercury  or  other  fluid,  or  of  the 
same  column  at  different  times.  It 
consists  (see  Must.)  of  a  telescopic 
leveling  apparatus  (</),  which  slides 
up  or  down  a  perpendicular  standard 
with  a  finely  graduated  scale  (bb). 

2.  A  similar  instrument  for  measur¬ 
ing  other  differences,  in  which  the  tel¬ 
escope  slides  along  a  graduated  bar. 
cath  e-to  met'ric  (-to-m5t'nk),  a. 

Of  or  pertaining  to  a  cathetometer. 
cath'e-tus  (kath'e-tMa),  n. ;  pi.  -ti 
(-ti).  [L.,  fr.  Gr.  *ca0eT 05  a  perpen¬ 

dicular  line,  fr.  icadero*;  let  down,  fr. 

KaQUvai.  See  catheter.]  Geom.  A 
line  dropped  perpendicularly  cn  a 
surface  or  another  line;  thus,  the 
catheti  of  a  right  triangle  are  the 
sides  including  the  right  angle, 
cathode  (-od),  n.  Also  kathode.  [Gr. 
k*9o$o<;  descent ;  Kara  down  -f-  666;  Cathetometer,  1.  bb  Di¬ 
way.]  Elec.  The  negative  terminal  of  vided  Scale;  d  Dori¬ 
an  electric  source,  or,  more  strictly,  zontal  Telescope, 
the  electrode  by  which  the  current  leaves  an  electrolyte 
on  its  way  back  to  the  source ;  —  opposed  to  anode. 
cathode  rays.  Physics  &  Chem.  Rays  projected  from  the 
cathode  of  a  vacuum  tube  in  which  an  electric  discharge 
takes  place.  They  consist  of  negative  ions,  or  electrons, 
moving  in  straight  lines  unless  deflected  by  the  action  of 
a  magnetic  or  electric  field,  and  differ  from  the  beta  rays 
only  in  having  smaller  velocities.  By  impinging  on  solids 
the  cathode  rays  generate  Rontgen  or  X  rays.  See  elec¬ 
tron,  BETA  RAYS,  KoNTGEN  RAYS. 

ca  thod'ic  (kd-th5d'Ik),  a.  Also  kathodic.  1.  Physiol.  Des¬ 
ignating  the  centrifugal  course  of  the  nervous  influence.  R. 

2.  Physics.  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  emanating  from,  a  cath¬ 
ode  ;  as,  a  cathodic  center  of  emission  ;  a  cathodic  ray. 

3.  Bot.  Turned  away;  —  said  only  of  that  half  of  a  leaf 
which  is  turned  away  from  the  course  of  the  genetic  spiral. 
Cf.  anodic.  [In  this  sense  usually  spelt  ka-thod'ic] 

ca  thod'o  graph  (-o-graf),  n.  Also  ca-thod'e-graph 
(-e-gr&f),  kathodograph.  [cathode  -f-  - graph .]  Physics. 
A  picture  produced  by  the  Rontgen  rays  ;  a  radiograph, 
cat'-hole',  n.  1.  The  hole  or  den  of  the  wild  cat. 

2.  An  opening,  as  in  a  door,  for  a  cat  to  go  through. 

3.  NtLUt.  One  of  two  holes  astern,  above  the  gun-room 
ports,  through  which  hawsers  may  be  passed.  Obs.  or  R. 

4.  A  deep  pool  in  a  river.  Rare. 

cath'O-llc  (kifth'o-lTk),  a.  [L.  catholicus ,  Gr.  *a0oAi/co;, 
universal,  general,  fr.  *a0’  oAou  in  general ;  Kara  down, 
concerning  -j-  0A05  whole;  probably  akin  to  E.  solid:  cf. 
F .  cathoHgue.]  1.  Universal  or  general. 

To  bear  tneir  part  in  so  great  and  catholic  a  war.  Southey. 

2.  Universal  or  general  in  human  affairs  or  interests;  af¬ 
fecting  mankind  as  a  whole,  or  affecting  what  is  universal 
in  human  interest ;  also,  broad  or  comprehensive  in  sym¬ 
pathies  or  understanding  ;  liberal ;  as,  a  catholic  taste. 

3.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  church  universal ;  specif.,  desig¬ 
nating,  or  pertaining  to,  the  ancient  undivided  Christian 
church  or  a  church  or  churches  historically  continuous  with 
it  and  claiming  to  be  a  true  representative  of  it ;  hence, 
of  the  true  apostolic  church  ;  orthodox.  The  term  catholic , 
originally  designating  the  whole  body  of  Christian  believ¬ 
ers,  was  officially  appropriated  as  a  title  [cap.)  by  the  West¬ 
ern  Church  at  the  time  of  its  separation  from  the  Eastern 
Church,  which  assumed  the  title  of  Orthodox.  After  the 
Reformation  the  Church  of  Rome,  or  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  asserted  its  exclusive  right  to  the  title,  and,  al¬ 
though  this  right  has  not  been  recognized  by  the  reformed 
churches,  esp.  those  of  the  Anglican  Communion,  in  prac¬ 
tice  the  title  is  often  so  restricted. 

4.  [cap.]  Of  or  pertaining  to,  or  affecting,  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church,  or  Roman  Catholics. 

Syn.  —  See  ecumenical. 

Catholic  Apostolic  Church,  Eccl.,  the  body  of  Christians 
founded  (about  1832)  upon  the  teachings  of  those  whom 
they  regard  as  inspired  prophets.  The  most  prominent 
adherent  was  Rev.  Edward  Irving  (1792-1834),  and  so  they 
are  commonly  known  as  Irvingites  (which  name  they  have 
always  disclaimed  as  entirely  misleading,  as  Irving  was  a 
follower).  They  have  a  highly  ritualistic  and  symbolic 
form  of  worship,  and  an  elaborate  hierarchy  of  apostles, 
prophets, etc.  They  hold  the  common  Christian  doctrines, 
but  are  premillenarians  and  emphasize  the  existence  in 
modem  times  of  the  miraculous  and  prophetic  element  of 
early  Christianity.  —  c.  creditor,  Scots  Law .  a  creditor  whose 
debt  is  a  lien  or  charge  on  two  or  more  items  of  property 
belonging  to  the  debtor.  —  C.  Emancipation  Act,  Eng.  Hist ., 
an  act  (10  Geo.  IV.  c.  7, 1829)  freeing  Roman  Catholics  from 
civil  disabilities  ,  —  popularly  so  called.  —  C  Epistles,  seven 
Epistles,  James,  1  &  2  Peter,  1,  2,  &  3  John,  and  J ude,  in  the 
New  Testament  not  addressed  to  a  particular  church ;  —  so 
called  since  the  4th  century  as  disting,  from  the  Pauline 
Epistles.  Also,  R.  C.  Ch.,  any  epistle  to  the  faitliful  in  gen¬ 
eral,  as  by  the  later  bishops  of  the  early  church. 

Nor,  again,  hasthe  group  of  Catholic  Epistles  been  of  the  same 


compass  at  all  times  or  in  all  parts  of  the  church.  The  first  of 
the  6even  to  be  generally  received  seem  to  have  been  1  reter  ana 
1  John.  The  other  live  were  accepted  later  and  at  different 
ii,nes>  S.  D.  r.  balmond. 

—  Catholic  frog,  an  East  Australian  toad  (Notaden  benneltii) 
having  a  mark  on  its  back  like  a  cross.  — C.  King,  His  C. 
Majesty,  a  title  given  to  the  king  of  Spain.  —  C.  Reaction. 
Same  as  Counter  Reformation. 
cath'O-lic  (kSth'o-lik),  n.  1.  A  person  who  belongs  to  the 
universal  Christian  church. 

2.  [cap.]  A  member  of  a  Catholic  church  ;  specif.,  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  ;  a  Roman  Catholic. 

3.  =  Catholicos.  Obs. 

ca-thol'i-cism  (kd-thSl'T-siz’m),  n.  [Cf.  F.  Catholicism e.] 

1.  Faith,  practice,  or  system  of  the  catholic  church ;  ad¬ 
herence  to  the  catholic  church  ;  catholicity. 

2.  [cap. J  Faith,  practice,  or  system  of  a  Catholic  church, 
specif,  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  ;  Catholicity. 

3.  [cap.]  A  peculiarity  or  characteristic  of  a  good  Catholic. 

4.  Universality  or  liberality  of  opinion,  sentiment,  or  prac¬ 
tice  ;  breadth  of  view  ;  catholicity.  Rare. 

cath  o  llc'i  ty  (k5th'6-lis'!-tT),  n.  [Cf.  F.  calholicite.] 

1.  State  or  quality  of  being  catholic;  liberality  of  senti¬ 
ments  ;  universality. 

2.  Catholicism;  specif,  [cap.],  the  character  of  belonging 
to,  or  being  in  conformity  with,  a  Catholic  church,  esp.  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  ;  the  faith  or  doctrine  of  a  Catholic 
church ;  Catholicism. 

ca-thol'i-cize  (ka-th51'i-siz),  v.  t.  &  i.  ;  ca-thol'i-cized 
(-sizd);  ca-thol'i-ciz'ing  (-siz'Tng).  To  make,  or  become, 
catholic  or  [cap.]  Catholic. 
ca-thol'i-CO-  (-ko-).  A  combining  form  for  catholic. 
ca-thol'i-con  (-k<5n),  n.  [Gr.  KaSoAiKo;,  neut.  KaOoXiKou, 
universal :  cf.  F.  catholicon.  See  catholic.]  1.  Med.  A 
remedy  for  all  diseases  ;  a  panacea. 

2.  Something  of  universal  application,  as  a  formula.  Obs. 
ca  thol'i  cos  (-k#s),  ca  thol'i-cus  (  kus),  n.  [NL.  See 
catholic.]  Eccl.  a  An  officer  of  the  early  church  who 
had  charge  of  certain  moneys,  b  [cap.]  The  head  of  the 
old  Armenian  Church,  who  resides  in  the  Echmiadzin 
monastery,  about  15  miles  west  of  Erivan,  Russia.  Under 
him  are  several  patriarchs,  who  are  really  only  bishops, 
but  the  Constantmopolitan  patriarch  is  the  head  of  the 
Armenian  Church  in  Turkey,  recognized  by  the  Turkish 
government,  and  is  equal  in  imi^rtance  to  the  Catholicos. 
cat  hook  Nau l .  A  strong  hook  attached  to  a  cat  block, 
cat  ice,  cat’s  ice.  Thill  ice  from  under  which  the  water 
has  receded  ;  shell  ice. 

Cat  i  li-na'ri  an  (kSt'T-lT-na'rT-ftn),  a.  [L.  Catilinarius.] 
Of,  pertaining  to,  or  like,  Catiline,  a  profligate  Roman 
noble  who  conspired  to  assassinate  Cicero,  the  consul,  and 
to  overthrow  the  government  of  Rome,  63  b.  c  —  n.  A 
Catilinarian  conspirator. 

cat'i-on  (k5t'I-5n),  n.  Also  kation.  [Gr.  Kara  downward 
-f-  iiov  going,  neut.  lov,  p.  pr.  of  Uvai  to  go.]  Chem.  a 
The  product  evolved  at  the  cathode  in  the  electrolysis  of 
a  liquid.  It  is  regarded  as  electropositive  in  relation  to 
the  anion,  b  In  general,  a  positive  ion.  See  ion. 
cat'kin  (kSt'kTn),  n.  [cat/-  -kin  ;  —  from  its  resemblance 
to  a  oat’s  tail.]  Bot.  An  ament. —  cat'kin-ate  (-at),  a. 
cat 'like  (-Ilk''),  a.  Like  a  cat ;  stealthy  ;  noiseless, 
cat'ling  (  ling),  n.  [cat- j-  1st  -ling.]  1.  A  little  cat ;  akit- 
ten.  “  Cat  nor  catling.'1  Drummond. 

2.  Catgut ;  a  catgut  string.  Rare.  Shak. 

3.  Surg.  A  double-edged,  sharp-pointed  knife  used  in  am¬ 
putations.  Spelt  also  cat'lin. 

cat'lin-ite  (-lTn-It),  n.  [After  George  Call  in,  American  trav¬ 
eler.]  Petrog.  A  red  indurated  clay  from  the  Upper  Mis¬ 
souri  region,  used  by  Indians  for  tobacco  pipes ;  pipestone. 
cat  nap  A  very  short  light  sleep  ;  a  short  light  nap. 
cat'nip  (k8t/nip/),  n.  Also  cat'nep  (-n5p).  [rv/f-f-  nip,  dial, 
form  of  71  ep  catnip.]  A  well-known  menthaceous  plant 
( Nepeta  cal  aid  a)  having  whorls 
of  small  blue  flowers  in  a  termi¬ 
nal  spike.  The  herbage  is  aro¬ 
matic  and  strong-scented,  and 
has  been  used  as  a  domest  ic  rem¬ 
edy  in  amenorrhea,  chlorosis, 
and  flatulent  colic  of  infants. 

Cats  have  a  peculiar  fondness  for 
it.  In  England  usually  called 
catmint. 

cat'O-  (kSt'o-).  Combining  form 
from  Greek  Karin,  down. 

Ca-to'ni-an  (ka-to'nT-an),  a.  [L. 

Catovianus.]  Of,  pert,  to,  or 
resembling,  Cato,  esp.  Cato  the 
Elder  or  Cato  of  Utica,  both  re¬ 
markable  for  austerity  of  life  and 
manners.— n .  A  follower  of  Cato, 
cat-o’  -nine'-tails'  (kSt'6-nin'- 
talz'),  n.  a  An  instrument  con¬ 
sisting  of  nine  pieces  of  knotted 
line  or  cord  fastened  to  a  handle,  formerly  used  to  flog  of¬ 
fenders  on  the  bare  back,  b  A  cat- tail.  U.  S. 
ca-top'ter  (kd-t5p'ter),  ca-top'tron  (  tr5n),  n.  [Gr.  k<xto- 
Trrpov  mirror.  Cf.  cata-,  optic.]  A  reflecting  optical  glass 
or  instrument ;  a  mirror.  Obs. 

ca-top'tric  (kd-t5p'trTk),  ca-top'trl-cal  (-trT-kSl),  a.  [Gr. 


Catnip  ( Nepeta  cataria). 


Catoptric  Light.  Plan  of  one 
tier  of  reflectors.  1  Central 
Shaft;  2  Supporting  Braces; 
3  Reflector  with  Lamp  at  cen¬ 
ter  ;  4  Oil  Fountain. 


KaroirrpiKot  of  or  in  a  mirror.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  catop¬ 
trics  ;  produced  by,  or  depending  on,  reflection.  —  ca-top'- 
tri-cal  ly,  adv. 
catoptric  light,  a  light  in 
which  the  rays  are  concen¬ 
trated  by  reflectors  into  a 
beam  or  beams  visible  at  a 
distance,  as  in  a  lighthouse. 

—  c.  telescope,  Astrun.,  a  re¬ 
flecting  telescope.  See  tele¬ 
scope. 

ca-top'trlcs  (kd-t5p'tnks), 
n.  [See  catoptric.]  That 
part  of  optics  which  explains 
the  properties  and  phenom¬ 
ena  of  reflected  light,  esp. 
light  reflected  from  mirrors 
or  polished  bodies  ;  —  for¬ 
merly  called  anacamptics. 
c  a  t  6  p't  r  0  m  a  n  c  y  (  tro- 
mSn'sT),  n.  [Gr.  Kdronrpov 
mirror  -f-  -mancy.]  Divina¬ 
tion  by  a  mirror  or  by  crystal  gazing.  —  ca-top'tro-man'tic 
(-mSn'tTk),  a. 

Cat  0  stom'i-dae  (kSt'o-stSm'T-de),  n.  pi.  [NL. ;  Gr.  (tarw 
down  -|-  (TTO/ua  mouth.]  Zool.  The  family  of  physostomous 
fresh-water  fishes  consisting  of  the  suckers  (see  sucker). 
It  is  closely  related  to,  and  in  old  classifications  formed  a 
part  of,  the  Cyprinid.e,  or  carp  family.  —  ca  tos'to  mid 
(kd-tSs'to-mTd),  a.  <£•  n.  —  ca  tos'to  mold  ( -moid),  a.  &  n. 
Ca-tos'to  mus  (kd-t5s'to-mws),  n.  [NL.  See  Catostomi- 
d.<e.]  Zool.  A  genus  of  suckers  typical  of  the  family  Cat- 
ostomkhe,  including,  as  now  limited,  certain  species  of 
rather  elongate  form,  with  large  downward  directed  mouth 
and  small  closely  crowded  scales. 

cat  rig.  Naut.  A  rig  consisting  of  a  single  mast  placed  ex¬ 
tremely  far  forward  and  carrying  a  single  large  sail  ex¬ 
tended  by  a  gaff  and  long  boom.  See  catboat,  Must.— 
cat'-rigged  (kSt'rlgd'),  a. 

cat’S'-Claw'  (kSts'klS'),  n.  a  In  the  West  Indies:  (1)  A 
climbing  shrub  with  hooked  tendrils  ( Bignonia  unguis- 
cati).  (2)  An  erect  mimosaceous  shrub  ( Zygia  unguis-cati ), 
with  curved,  pointed  pods  and  black  6liining  seeds,  b  In 
the  southwestern  United  States,  any  of  several  prickly 
mimosaceous  shrubs,  as  Acacia  greggii  and  Mimosa  biun- 
cifera.  c  pi.  In  England  :  (1)  The  kidney  vetch.  (2)  The 
brrd’s-foot  trefoil, 
cat’s  cradle.  A  game 
played,  esp.  by  chil¬ 
dren,  with  a  stringy, 
looped  on  the  fingers  ' 
so  as  to  resemble  a 
small  cradle.  The 
string  is  transferred 

from  the  fingers  of  ,  Ca,.,  Cradle.  Fi Figure. 
one  to  those  of  an¬ 
other,  at  each  transfer  with  a  change  of  form, 
cat’s'— ear  ,  n.  1  a  A  cichoriaceous  weed  ( Hypochaeris 
radicata )  with  yellow  flower  heads,  and  leaves  resembling 
a  cat’s  ear.  See  capeweed  c.  b  Any  of  various  other  plants 
with  soft,  hairy  blossoms  or  leaves,  as  the  cudw  eed  (Anten- 
naria  dioica)  and  the  hawkweed  ( Hieracium  gronovii). 

2.  Med.  A  deformity  of  the  human  ear  giving  it  eome  sim¬ 
ilarity  in  appearance  to  that  of  a  cat. 

cat’s'— eye',  n.  1-  Min.  A  gem  exhibiting  opalescent  re¬ 
flections  from  within,  like  the  eye  of  a  cat ;  specif.,  a  va¬ 
riety  of  chrysoberyl,  or  a  variety  of  quartz  or  chalcedony, 
inferior  to  this  in  brilliancy.  It  is  cut  en  cabochon. 

2.  Either  of  two  kinds  of  speedwell  ( Veronica  chamsedrys 
and  V.  byzantina ),  having  small  bright  blue  flowers. 

3.  Med.  A  morbid,  opalescent  appearance  of  the  pupil  of 
the  eye  occurring  in  glioma  of  the  retina. 

cat’s'-foot'.  n.  a  Ground  ivy.  b  See  Antennaria. 
Cats'kill  for  ma'tion  (kSts'kTl).  Geol.  A  series  of  red 
shales  and  sandstones  in  the  Catskill  region,  New'  York, 
the  uppermost  part  of  the  Devonian  system.  It  is  a  local 
facies  of  the  Chautauquan  series.  See  geology,  Chart. 
cat’s'-paw',  n.  1.  Naut.  a  A  light  air  which  ruffles  the 
surface  of  the  water  in  irregular  patches  during  a  calm, 
b  A  hitch  in  the  bight  of  a  rope  so  made  as  to  form  two 
eyes,  into  which  a  tackle  may  be  hooked.  See  knot. 

2.  A  dupe  ;  a  tool  ;  one  used  by  another  to  accomplish  his 
purposes  ;  — alluding  to  the  fable  of  the  monkey  using  the 
cat’s  paw  to  draw  the  roasting  chestnuts  out  of  the  fire. 

3.  Bot.  Si  =  cat’s-foot.  b  A  Tasmanian  amaranthaceous 
plant  ( Trichinium  spathulatvm)  with  soft  spikes  of  flowers. 

cat’s'-paw',  v.  t.  Naut.  a  To  ruffle  by  a  cat’s-paw.  b  To 
connect  by  a  cat’s-paw  hitch. 

cat’s'-tail  ,  n.  a  The  field  horsetail  ( Equisetum  arrense) 
or  a  related  species,  b  Timothy  grass.  Eng.  c  Blueweed 
or  viper’s  bugloss.  d  Cotton  grass  ( Eriophot'um  vagina- 
turn).  6  =  CAT-TAEL,  1  a. 

cat'stick  (kSt'stTk'),  n.  A  stick  or  club  used  in  the  game 
of  trapball  or  of  tipcat. 

cat  tackle.  Naut.  The  tackle  used  in  catting  an  anchor, 
consisting  of  the  cat  block,  catfall,  and  the  sheaves  in  the 
cathead  ;  —  called  also  cat  purchase. 
cat'-tail',  n.  1.  a  A  tall  marsh  plant  ( Typha  latifolia)  w  ith 
long,  flat  leaves,  and  flowers  in  a  close  cylindrical  spike  at 


Katrine  (kit'rln  ;  -rtn),  Kit, 
Kifti/. 

cathion,  n.  Elec.  Erroneous 
for  cation.  (cathodic. I 

cath'o-dal  fkftth'rt-drtl).  =| 
ca-thod'i-cal,  a.  Cathodic, 
ca-thol'i-cal  (kd-thOl'l-k^l),  a. 
Catholic.  Iolic,  -ical.I 

ca-tliol'i-cal-ly,  adv.  of  cath-| 
ca-thol'i-cal-ness.  ».  See  -n  ess. 
ca-thol'i-cate  (-kat),  n.  [LL. 
catholicatvsA  The  jurisdiction 
of  the  Catholicos. 
ca-thol'i-cist  (-stst),  n.  See  -ist. 
cath'o  lic-ly.  adv.  <>f  catholic. 
cath'o  lic-ness.  v.  See  -ness. 
cat  'hood,  v.  See -hood. 

Ca  thos'  (kA'tfia'),  n.  In  Moli- 
ere’s  “LesPrecieusesRidicules,” 
a  ridiculously  affected  girl,  who 
assumes  the  name  of  Aminte. 
cat  house.  See  cat,  «.,  9. 
ca’'thro\  or  ca’ 'throw  (ka'- 
thrfi ;  k6'-)  n.  [Scot.,  lit.,  call 
(in  sense  of  drive)  through. 
Ox/.  E.  D.)  Disturbance;  com¬ 
motion.  Scot. 

Ca-thu'a  ( kd-thQ  '6 ).  Rib. 
Cat'l-lln-ism  (kttt'E-lYn-Tz’m), 


n.  The  practices  or  principles 
of  Catiline  :  conspiracy.  Obs. 
cat'-in-clo'ver.  n.  Tne  bird’s- 
foot  trefoil.  Eng. 
ca-tin'ga.  Var.  of  caatinoa. 
Ca  ti-pu-nan'.  Var.  of  Katipu- 

N  A  N . 

catirnel.  f  caterpillar. 
cat'-keys'.  n.  pi.  The  samaras 
of  the  ash  tree.  Dial.  Eng. 
cat'l.  Cattle.  Ref.  Sp. 
cat  ladder.  A  sealing  ladder 
laid  on  a  roof  or  placed  perpen¬ 
dicularly  against  a  wall.  Eng. 
cat'lap;  (kftt'lttpO,  n.  Weak 
drink,  fit  only  for  a  cat  to  lap. 
Slang,  or  Dial.  Eng.  fir  Scot. 
cat'-locks',  n.  A  kind  of  cotton 
grass  ( Eriojthoruni  raginatnm). 
cat'mal  i  son.  cat'mal  li-son 
(kftt'mal'T-s’n),  n.  [ cat  +  mal¬ 
ison  :  —  so  called  prob.  because 
the  cat  cannot  get  in.)  A  sort  of 
cupboard  in  the  ceiling,  near  a 
chimney,  lor  storing  provisions, 
drying  meat,  etc.  Dial.  Eng. 
cat'mint',  w.  [cat  -4-  mini.]  Cat¬ 
nip. 

cat'nache  (k&t'n&sh),  n.  [Cor¬ 


rupt.  of  catananche .]  The  blue 

succory  ( Catananrhe  coerulea). 
ca-tob>le-pas  ( kd-tOb'lP-pfts).  n. 
[L.,  fr.  Gr.  *caTuj/3Aei//  ;  koltio 
down  -f  /SAeVeu'  to  look.]  An 
unknown,  peril,  mythical,  Afri¬ 
can  quadruped.  It  has  been 
identified  with,  and  used  as  a 
generic  name  of.  the  gnu. 

Cat  o-ca'la  (kfit'o-ka'la),  n. 
[NL.  ;  Gr.  Kara)  below,  taken 
in  sense  of  behind  -f-fcaAo;  beau¬ 
tiful. 1  Zool.  A  large  and  widely 
distributed  genus  of  rather  large 
noctuid  moths,  many  of  them 
with  red  or  yellow  hind  wings 
banded  with  black,  and  mottled 
gray  fore  wings, 
cat  o-ca-thar'tic,  n.  [ ento-  -f 
cathartic.)  Med.  A  remedy  that 
purges  by  alvine  discharges, 
cat'o-che  (kSt'o-kf ),  n.  [NL..  fr. 
Gr.  Karo\ri.]  Catalepsy.  Obs. 
cat'o-chus  (-Kus),  71.  [NL.,  fr. 
Gr.  KaTOYOS.]  Catalepsy.  Obs. 
Cat'o-don  (-dOn),  w.  [NL.  See 
catodont.]  Syn.  of  Physkter. 


cat'o-dont  C-dbnt),  a.  [cato-  -+• 
-odont.)  Zool.  a  Having  teeth 
only  in  the  lower  jaw.  b  Of  or 
pert,  to  the  sperm  whale. 

II  ca  to  gan'  (k&'tcVgiiN').  [F.] 
=  c  A  DOC.  AN. 

Ca'to-ism  1  ka'tfi-Yz’m),  n.  Aus¬ 
terity  or  harshness  ;  —  a  charac¬ 
teristic  of  the  Catos, 
cat-o’-mountain.  Var.  of  cata- 
mointain.  [nian.l 

Ca-ton'ic  (kMhn'Tk),  a.  Cato-| 
Ca-ton'i-ca’-ly,  adv.  In  the 
manner  of  Cato  ;  specif.,  bv  sui¬ 
cide  (referring  to  Cato  of  Utica). 
Ca'to-nism  ( ka'to-ntz’m).  Var. 
of  Catoism.  [06.«s.| 

ca-top'tron,  n.  See  catopter. | 
cator.  catonr.  cater. 
cat  owl  The  great  horned  owl. 
cat'piece',  n.  Logging.  A  per¬ 
forated  crossbar  placed  on  the 
tops  of  uprights  fixed  in  floating 
booms  so  as  to  narrow  or  widen 
the  interspaces  at  the  entrance 
to  a  sluiceway  or  the  like, 
cat  pine.  The  white  spruce, 
cat'pipe',  n .  An  instrument 
used  for  making  catcalls. 


cat  purchase.  =  cat  tackle. 
cat'rup  (kftt'riip),  n.  Catnip. 

Dial.  Eng. 

cat  salt.  A  sort  of  salt,  finely 
granulated,  formed  out  of  the 
bittern  or  leach  brine, 
cats  and  keys  =  cat-keys. 
cat'scaup'  (k&t'skfip'),  cat'- 
scalp  (-slcfilp/),  fi.  [cat  -+■  dial. 
scalp,  scaup,  head,  skulM  An 
ironstone  nodule.  Dial.  Eng. 
cat’s'-fac  es  (kftts'las'Iz),  n. 
The  pansy.  Dial.  Eng. 
cat’s  gold.  =  mosaic  gold  b. 
cat’s '-grass,  u.  ^  <  at’s-milk. 
cat’s  hair,  cat  hair.  1.  Downy 
or  pubescent  hair. 

2.  A  kind  of  tumor  or  sore.  Obs. 
cat  shark,  a  Any  spotted  dogfish 
of  Scyliorhinus  or  allied  genera, 
b  The  gata. 
cat’s  ice.  =  cat  ice. 
cat  silver  Mica.  Archaic. 
cat’s '-keys'.  Var.  of  cat-keys. 
cat'skin  ,  n.  1.  The  skin  of  a 
cat.  [Slang, Eng. 

2.  An  inferior  kind  of  silk  hat. 
cat  sleep.  A  cat  nap.  [Eng. 
cat  sloe.  The  wild  sloe.  Dial. 


cat’s '-milk  ,  n.  Sun  spurge, 
cat'so  ( kftt'sd),  ti.  :  pi.  catsos 
(-soz).  [It.  cazzo  fool.]  A  base 
fellow  ;  a  rogue.  Obs.  Slang. 
cat  spruce.  White  spruce, 
cat’s  purr.  The  purr  of  a  cat  ; 
hence,  J/er/..  a  peculiar  sound 
sometimes  heard  in  auscultation 
of  the  heart  in  valvular  diseases, 
cat  squirrel,  a  See  fox  squir¬ 
rel.  b  The  common  European 
squirrel.  Dial.  Eng.  c  The 
cacomixle. 

cat’s  tail.  See  cirrus.  [Eng.\ 
cat’s  -tail  grass.  Timothy  grass.  | 
cat'step'.  A  corbiestep. 
cat'stitch',  n.  See  herring¬ 
bone  stitch.  Colloq. 
cat  stopper.  Naut.  The  cat¬ 
head  stopper  ;  a  ring  stopper, 
cat  succory.  Wild  succory. 
Dial.  Eng. 

<^t'sup  (k&t'swp).  Var.  of 
CATCHUP.  [Eng.  I 

cat-tail  grass.  Timothy  grass.  | 
cat-tail  millet.  Italian  millet, 
catte.  fi*  cat. 

cat'ter-y  (k&t'gr-Y),  n.  A  place 
for  keeping  or  raising  cats. 


ale,  senate,  c&re,  Jim,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofa  ;  eve,  event,  €nd,  recent,  maker;  Ice,  ill;  old,  6bey,  orb,  ddd,  s&ft,  connect ;  use,  unite,  urn,  up,  circus,  menu; 

II  Foreign  Word.  Obsolete  Variant  of.  +  combined  with.  =  equals. 
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CAUSABLE 


the  top  of  the  stem.  The  leaves  are  used  for  seating  chairs, 
making  mats,  etc.  In  England  it  is  called  reed  mace.  Also, 
any  other  species  of  Typha.  b  A  catkin  or  ament. 

2.  Naut.  The  inboard  end  of  the  cathead, 
cat  thyme.  A  European  germander  ( Teucrium  marum) 
with  pungent,  aromatic  foliage,  relished  by  cats, 
cat'ti  man'doo  (kXt'T-m&i'doo),  n.  [Telugu  kattimandu 
the  name  cf  the  plant.]  A  gum  obtained  in  India  from 
the  cactuslike  Euphorbia  trigona.  It  is  used  as  a  cement, 
cat'tle  (kSt/'l),  n.  [ME.  catel,  chatel ,  goods,  property,  OF. 
catel ,  chatel,  LL.  captale ,  capitate,  goods,  property,  esp. 
cattle,  fr.  L.  capitalis  relating  to  the  head,  chief,  fr.  caput 
head,  principal  sum,  capital,  stock.  See  chief  ;  cf.  capital, 
chattel.]  1.  In  forms  catel ,  cattel,  cattell,  etc.  :  Property 
or  an  article  of  property  ;  chattel ;  — used  of  personal  prop¬ 
erty,  money,  capital,  etc.,  and  in  phrases,  as  goods  and  cattel 
for  caitels ),  now  goods  and  chattels.  Obs. 

2.  Collectively,  live  animals  held  as  property  or  raised  for 
some  use,  now  usually  confined  to  quadrupeds  of  the  bovine 
family,  but  sometimes  including  all  domestic  quadrupeds, 
as  sheep,  goats,  horses,  mules,  asses,  and  swine.  Also, 
formerly,  rarely  used  as  a  sing,  for  beast,  ox. 

3.  By  extension,  such  animals  as  vermin,  insects,  etc., 
and,  contemptuously,  human  beings.  Obs.  or  Archaic. 
cattle  and  game  disease,  hemorrhagic  septicaemia,  a  fatal  in¬ 
fectious  bacterial  disease  of  cattle  and  some  wild  animals. 


cattle  bush-  An  Australian  sapindaceous  tree  ( Atalaya 
hemiglauca).  The  trees  are  felled  for  fodder  in  droughts, 
cattle  guard-  A  device  alongside  a  railroad  crossing  to 
keep  cattle  off  the  track.  U.  S. 
cattle  louse-  Any  species  of  louse  infest¬ 
ing  cattle.  Hsematop inus  eurysternus  and 
H.  vituli  are  common  blood-sucking  spe¬ 
cies  ;  Trichodectes  scalaris  eats  the  hair, 
cattle  pump.  A  pump  for  raising  water 
for  cattle,  esp.  one  so  arranged  that  it  is 
automatically  put  in  action  by  the  cattle, 
cattle  range,  or  cattle  run.  An  open 
space  on  which  cattle  may  range.  U.  S. 
cattle  Show-  An  exhibition  of  cattle  ; 
usually  one  held  by  breeders  and  agricul-  Cattle  Louse  ( /fu¬ 
turists  in  connection  with,  or  as  a  part  tnatopinus  eury- 
of,  a  general  agricultural  exhibition.  Muc“ 

cattle  tick-  A  tick  (Bodp/ulus  annul  a-  eniar^ea- 
tus),  infesting  cattle  in  the  warmer  parts  of  the  United 
States  and  in  tropical  America.  It  is  believed  to  be  the  chief 
means  of  transmitting  the  parasite  causing  Texas  fever. 
Cat'tley-a  (kJt'le-a),  n.  [NL.,  after  William  Cattley ,  Eng¬ 
lish  botanist.]  Bot.  A  genus  of  tropical  American  epiphytic 
orchids,  the  flowers  of  which  are  among  the  most  gor¬ 
geous  known.  They  have  a  hood-shaped,  3-lobed  lip  in¬ 
closing  the  column.  Many  handsome  hybrids  have  been 
produced.  Also  [/.  c.],  a  plant  of  this  genus, 
cat'ty  (kXt'T),  n. ;  pi.  catties  (-Tz).  [Malay  kail.  See 
caddy.]  a  A  weight  of  the  East  Indies,  China,  etc.,  com¬ 
monly  equal  to  about  (in  China  by  treaty,  exactly)  1]  lbs. 
av.  (604.8  grams),  b  The  Siamese  chang  of  2§  lbs.  avoir. 
Ca-tul'li-an  (kd-tul'T-dn),  a.  [L.  Catullianus.]  Of,  per¬ 
taining  to,  or  like,  the  Roman  poet  Catullus,  whose  poems 
are  chiefly  amatory  lyrics  remarkable  for  perfection  of  form, 
intensely  personal  nature,  and  freedom  of  language. 
Cau-ca'slan  (k6-ka'shan  ;  -kSsh'dn ;  277),  a.  1.  Of  or 
pertaining  to  the  Caucasus  or  its  inhabitants,  who  be¬ 
sides  the  aboriginal  peoples  (see  Caucasian,  n .,  1)  include 
immigrant  Slavs,  Iranians,  Armenians,  Semites,  Turks, 
Tatars,  Kalmucks,  Esthonians,  Mordvinians,  etc. 

2.  Hence,  designating  or  pertaining  to  the  division  of  man¬ 
kind  comprising  the  chief  races  of  Europe,  North  Africa, 
and  southwestern  Asia,  named  the  Caucasian  race  by 
Blumenbach  in  1775  on  the  supposition  that  the  people  of 
the  Caucasus  were  typical  of  the  race.  The  typical  Cau¬ 
casian  is  distinguished,  according  to  Flower  and  Lydekker,  by 
light  skin  (though  in  aberrant  groups  as  dark  as  the  Ethiopic)  : 
hair  ranging  from  fair  to  black,  soft,  straight  or  wavy,  and  in 
transverse  section  oval;  beard  full;  skull  variable,  though 
mostly  mesocephalic  ;  cheek  bones  retreating  ;  nose  narrow  and 
prominent  ;  jaws  orthognathous  ;  teeth  small.  Huxley,  and 
others,  divide  the  Caucasians  into  the  Xanthochroi.  or  blond 
type,  of  whom  the  Teutons  are  an  example  and  who  inhabit 
cniefly  northern  Europe  ;  and  the  Melanochroi,  or  brunet  type  — 
either  with  dark  hair  and  eyes  and  light  skin,  as  the  I  berians.  or 
with  dark  hair,  eyes,  and  Bkin,  as  most  of  the  Hamites— who 
dwell  in  southern  Europe,  North  Africa,  and  southwest  Asia. 
The  Ainus  of  Japan,  Dravidians  and  Todas  of  India,  Veddahs  of 
Ceylon,  and  the  Indonesians  and  Polynesians,  are  by  some  con¬ 
sidered  as  aberrant  Caucasians,  but  the  typical  peoples  of  the 
race  are  comprised  in  the  speakers  of  the  Indo-European,  Sem¬ 
itic,  and  Hamitic  languages,  together  with  such  noninflectional 
European  tongues  as  Basque,  Circassian,  Georgian,  etc.  Cauca¬ 
sian  should  be  distinguished  from  Aryan. 

Caucasian  walnut,  a  juglandaceous  tree  <  Pterocarya  fraxi- 
ni folia)  native  of  the  Caucasus  region,  distinguished  from 
other  walnuts  by  its  2-w  inged  fruit. 

Cau  ca'sian,  n.  1.  A  member  of  one  of  various  native 


peoples  of  the  Caucasus,  most  of  whom  are  ethnically  Cau¬ 
casians  (sense  2,  below),  but  linguistically  isolated.  The 
chief  of  these  are  the  Circassians,  Kartvelians,  Chechens, 
and  Lezghians.  Irauic-speaking  Ossets  are  often  included. 
2.  A  member  of  the  Caucasian  race. 

Cau-cas'ic  (k6-k2s'ik),  a.  Caucasian  ;  also,  resembling  or 
verging  toward  the  Caucasian  ;  Caucasoid. 

Cau'ca-SOid  (ko'kd-soid),  a.  [Caucasian  -f-  -oid.]  Re¬ 
sembling,  or  related  to,  the  Caucasian  race, 
cau'cho  (kou'cho),  n.  [Sp.]  Caoutchouc  ;  specif.,  Com., 
the  variety  of  caoutchouc  yielded  by  the  Brazilian  mora- 
ceous  tree  Castilla  ulei ,  or  that  yielded  by  the  Central 
American  rubber  tree  (C.  elastica). 

cau'cus  (k6'kas),  n.  [Etymology  uncertain.  Mr.  J.  H. 
Trumbull  finds  the  origin  of  caucus  in  the  N.  A.  Indian 
word  caiccawwassough  or  cau  cau-as'u  one  who  urges  or 
pushes  on,  a  promoter.  See  citation  for  an  early  use  of  the 
word  caucus.]  1.  In  the  United  States:  A  meeting  of 
leaders  of  a  party  or  faction  to  decide  on  the  policies  or 
candidates  for  office  to  be  supported  by  their  followers. 

This  day  learned  that  the  Caucus  Club  meets,  at  certain  times, 
in  the  garret  of  Tom  Dawes,  the  adjutant  of  the  Boston  regiment. 
.  .  .  Captain  Cunningham  says,  they  have  often  Bolieiteuhim  to 
go  to  these  caucuses.  John  Adams's  Diary  [Feb.,  1703]. 

Specif.  :  a  A  meeting  of  the  local  members  of  a  political 
party  to  nominate  candidates  for  local  office  or  to  elect  dele¬ 
gates  to  a  convention  of  the  party.  Caucuses  are  now  in 
many  States  regulated  by  law',  b  A  formal  meeting  of  the 
members  of  a  legislative  body,  belonging  to  the  same  politi¬ 
cal  party,  to  decide  how  they  shall  vote  for  officers  of  the 
body  or  upon  any  question  to  be  voted  upon  in  the  body. 
Its  action  is  usually  treated  as  binding  on  all  members. 

2.  In  England,  an  organization  or  committee  within  a  polit¬ 
ical  party,  sometimes  elected,  which  exercises  control  over 
the  political  action  of  the  party  to  an  extent  varying  with 
the  party  and  the  circumstances  existing  from  time  to 
time  ;  also,  such  a  system. 

3.  Australia,  a  A  secret  meeting  held  by  the  Labor 
Party  in  the  State  or  Federal  Parliaments  to  decide  its 
vote  on  a  question  before  Parliament ;  —  called  more  fully 
labor  caucus,  or,  by  opponents,  secret  caucus,  b  Hence, 
the  Parliamentary  Labor  Party  ;  —  so  called  by  opponents. 

cau'cus  (ko'kws),  v.  i. ;  cau'cused  (-kast)  ;  cau'cus-ing. 
To  hold,  or  meet  in,  a  caucus  or  caucuses. 

II  cau'da  (kS'da),  n.;pl.-DM  (-de).  [L.,tail.]  Zool.  <&  Anal. 
A  tail  or  tail-like  appendage  :  as  in  :  cau'da  e-qui'na  (e-kwl'- 
nd),  the  roots  of  the  upper  sacral  nerves,  which  arc  of  great  length 
(on  account  of  the  spinal  cord  not  extending  beyond  the  first 
lumbar  vertebra),  and  form  within  the  spinal  canal  a  bundle 
likened  to  a  horse's  tail.  —  c.  he'li-cis  (hfl'I-slB),  the  lower  pos¬ 
terior  part  of  the  helix  of  the  external  ear. 
cau'da  gal'li(gSl'I).  [L.,  tail  of  acock.]  Paleobot.  A  plume¬ 
shaped  fossil,  supposed  to 
have  been  a  seaweed,  charac¬ 
teristic  of  the  Low’er  Devo¬ 
nian  rocks.  See  Spirophyton, 

Taonurus.  —  cau'da-gal'li  grit, 

Geol.,  a  gritty  sandstone 
marked  with  impressions  of 
cauda  galli,  belonging  to  the 
Middle  Devonian  (Ulsterian 
series)  of  America.  See  geol¬ 
ogy,  Chart. 

cau'dal  (kfl'dal),  a.  [L.  cauda 
tail.  Cf.  coward.]  Like  or  Cauda  galli.  (J) 

pertaining  to  a  tail ;  having  a  tail-like  appendage, 
caudal  fin,  Zool.,  the  terminal  fin,  or  tail,  of  a  fish.  —  c.  pe¬ 
duncle,  Zool.,  in  fishes,  the  narrow  region  of  the  body  in 
front  of  the  caudal  fins, 
cau'dal,  n.  Zool.  Short  for  caudal  fin. 
cau'date  (ko'dat)  1  a.  [L.  cauda  tail.]  Having  a  tail ; 
cau'dat-ed  (-dat-ed)  j  having  a  tail-like  appendage  or  ter¬ 
mination.  —  cau  da'tion  (kS-da'shwn),  n. 
caudate  lobe.  Anat.  =  lobus  caudatus.  —  c.  nucleus,  Anat., 
a  mass  of  gray  matter  in  the  corpus  striatum  of  the  brain, 
forming  part  of  the  floor  of  the  lateral  ventricle  and  sepa¬ 
rated  from  the  lenticular  nucleus  by  the  inner  capsule.  — 
c.  rime  or  rhyme,  tailed  or  end  rime. 

cau'dex  (ko'dSks),  n.  ;  pi.  L.  -dices  (-dT-sez),  E.  -dexes 
(-dgk'sgz  ;  -Tz).  [L.]  Bot.  a  The  axis  of  a  woody  plant ; 

the  trunk  of  a  tree.  Obs.  b  The  stem  of  a  palm  br  tree 
fern  covered  with  persistent  bases  of  leafstalks  or  marked 
with  their  scars,  c  The  woody  base  of  a  perennial  plant, 
cau'di  Cle  (ko'di-k’l),  n.  [Dim.  of  L.  cauda  tail,  appen¬ 
dage.]  Bot.  The  slender,  stalklike  appendage  of  the  pol¬ 
len  masses  in  orchidaceous  plants, 
cau'dle  (kfi'd’l),  n.  [OF.  caudel,  F.  chaudeau,  dim.  of  LL. 
calidum  a  sweet  drink,  fr.  L.  calidus  warm.  See  caldron.] 
A  kind  of  warm  drink  for  sick  persons,  esp.  a  mixture  of 
wine  or  ale  with  eggs,  bread  or  gruel,  sugar,  and  spices, 
caudle  of  hempseed,  hempen  caudle,  execution  by  hanging.  Obs. 


cau'dle  (kfi'd’l),  v.  t.  ;  cau'dled  (-d’ld);  cau'dling  (-dlTng). 

1.  To  serve  a  caudle  to  ;  to  refresh  like  a  caudle.  Shak. 

2.  To  mix  as  in  a  caudle.  Carlyle . 

Cau'dle,  Mrs.  Margaret.  The  feigned  author  of  Douglas 

Jerrold’s  “  Curtain  Lectures,”  purported  to  be  delivered 
within  the  bed  curtains  to  her  husband,  Mr.  Job  Caudle, 
cau'do-  (k6'do-).  Combining  form  from  Latin  cauda,  tail ; 
as  in :  cau  do-fem'o-ral(-ffm't)-ral),  a.  Zool.  Sc  Anat.  Pertaining  to 
the  caudal  vertebra^  and  femur,  or  to  the  tail  and  thigh.  —  cau'- 
do-len-tic'u-lar  (-1<  n-tYk'fl-lar),  a.  Anat.  =  caudatolenticu- 
lar.  —  cau  do-tib'i-al  (-tYb'Y-tfl),  a.  Anat.  Pertaining  to  the 
caudal  vertebr®  and  tibia.  —  cau  do-tib  i-a'lis  (-tlb/l-fi'lls),  n. 
[NL.l  Zool.  A  muscle  connecting  the  caudal  vertebrae  and  tibia, 
which  occurs  in  certain  mammalB,  as  the  seals, 
caught  (kot),  pret.  ct-  p.  p.  of  catch. 
caul  (kol),  n.  [ME.  calle,  kelle,  prob.  fr.  F.  eale.]  1.  A 
covering  of  network  for  the  head,  worn  by  women.  Obs. 
or  Hist.  Spenser . 

2.  A  net  or  network  ;  also,  a  spider’s  web.  Obs. 

3.  An  inclosing  or  investing  membrane,  as  the  pericardium. 
Obs.,  except:  a  The  great  omentum.  See  omentum,  b 
A  part  of  the  amnion,  a  membrane  enveloping  the  fetus, 
which  sometimes  covers  the  head  of  the  child  at  its  birth. 

It  is  deemed  lucky  to  he  born  with  a  caul  or  membrane  over 
the  face.  This  caul  is  esteemed  an  infallible  preservative  against 
drowning.  .  .  .  According  to  Chrysostom,  the  midwiveB  Ire- 
quently  sold  it  for  magic  uses.  Grose. 

caul,  7i.  [Cf.  F.  cale  a  piece  of  wood  slipped  under  any¬ 
thing  to  make  it  lie  even.]  A  form  by  which,  when 
heated,  veneers  are  pressed  in  gluing  them  on. 
caul  (k61),  n.  [ME.  cauel  basket.]  A  kind  of  wooden 
basket  or  trug  with  hand  holes  instead 
of  handles  and  usually  from  to  5 
feet  long.  Eng. 

Cau  ler'pa  (k6-lfir'pd),  n.  [NL. ;  Gr. 

/cauAo?  stalk ep77cu/ to  creep.]  Bot. 

A  large  genus  of  marine  green  algae  of 
tropical  seas,  constituting  the  family  Caulerpaceae.  They 
are  peculiar  in  having  a  thallus  composed  of  a  single  mul- 
tinucleate  cell  or  coenocyte,  differentiated  into  a  long 
creeping  stemlike  portion  producing  rhizoids  below  and 
variously  shaped  foliose  expansions  above.  They  are  found 
on  the  sea  bottom. 

cau  les'cent  (k6-l?6'?nt),  a.  [L.  ca?du6talk,  stem  :  cf.  F. 
cau/esceJit .]  Bot.  Having  a  leafy  stem  above  ground, 
cau'li-cle  (k6'lT-k’l),  n.  [L.  cauliculus,  dim.  of  caulis 
stem.]  Bot.  A  rudimentary  stem  ;  specif.,  the  stem  or 
axis  of  an  embryo  or  young  seedling,  including  both  epi- 
cotyl  and  liypocotyl. 

cau  lic'u-lus  (kfi-lTk'u-lws),  n. ;  pi.  -li  (-11).  [L.,  little 
stalk.]  Arch.  In  the  Corinthian  capital,  one  of  the  eight 
stalks  rising  out  of  the  lower  leafage  and  ending  in  leaves 
that  seem  to  support  the  small  scrolls.  See  order,  II lust . 
cau'li-Ilo'ry  (kO'lT-flo'rT),  n.  [L.  caulis  stalk,  stem  -j-  flosy 
Jloris,  flow’er.]  Bot.  The  production  of  flowers  from  the 
old  wood,  as  in  the  redbud  and  many  tropical  trees.  — 
cau  li-flo'rous  (-flo'ras),  a. 

cau'li-flow  er  (kS'li-flou'er),  n.  [F.  chouflevr,  lit.,  cab¬ 
bage  flower,  modified  by  E.  cole ,  L.  caulis ,  and  by  E .  floxcer  ; 
F.  chou  is  fr.  L.  caulis  6talk,  cabbage;  fieur  is  fr.  L.  flos 
flower.  See  cole  ;  flower.]  An  annual  variety  (Brassica 
oleracea  botrytis)  of  the  cabbage,  in  which  the  head  consists 
of  the  condensed  and  thickened  flower  cluster  instead  of 
the  leaves;  also,  the  head  or  flower  cluster,  which  is  eaten. 
cau'U-form  (-f8rm),  a.  [L.  caulis  stalk  -j-  -form.']  Bot . 

Having  the  form  of  a  stem,  or  caulis. 
cau'Ilne  (kfl'lin  ;  -lin),  a.  [From  caulis.]  Bot.  Growing 
on,  or  belonging  to,  a  stem  ;  specif.,  growing  on  the  upper 
portion  of  a  stem,  as  opposed  to  basal  or  radical ;  —  applied 
to  leaves.  See  basal  leaf. 

cauline  bundle,  a  vascular  bundle  that  remains  within  the 
stem,  not  passing  into  the  leaves.  Cf.  common  bundle. 
cau'lis  (ko'lTs),  n.;L.pl.  caules  (-lez).  [L.,  a  stem.] 

Bot.  The  stalk  or  stem  of  a  plant, 
cau'lo-  (ko'lo-).  Combining  form  from  Greek  xavAos,  stem. 
cau  lo  car'pic  (-kar'pTk)  1  a.  [See  caulo-  ;  -carpous.] 
cau  lo-car'pous  (-PMS)  j  Bot.  Having  stems  that  bear 
flowers  and  fruit  year  after  year,  as  most  trees  and  shrubs, 
cau'lome  (k6'lom),  n.  [caulo-  -f-  -ome  as  in  rhizome.] 
Bot.  A  stem  structure  or  stem  axis  of  a  plant,  viewed  as  a 
whole.  —  cau-lom'ic  (k6-15m'Tk),  a. 

Cau  lo-phyl'lum  (kS'lo-fil'am),  n.  [NL.  ;  caulo-  +  Gr. 
<f>v AAop  leaf.]  Bot.  A  small  genus  of  berberidaceous  herbs  of 
eastern  Asia  and  the  eastern  United  States.  They  bear  a 
single,  much  divided  leaf  and  a  raceme  of  yellowish  flowers, 
succeeded  by  blue  berries.  C.  thalictroides  is  blue  cohosh, 
cau'ma  (kb'm a),  n.  [L.,  fr.  Gr.  Kaifia  a  burning  heat.] 
Ned.  Great  heat,  as  in  fever.  —  cau  mat'ic  (k6-m5t'Tk),  a. 
caus  a  bil'i  ty  (-bTl'T-tT),  n.  Capability  of  being  caused, 
caus'a-ble  (koz'a-b’l),  a.  Capable  of  being  caused. 


Caul. 


Cat'ti  or  Chat'ti  (  kftt'T),  n.  pi. 
[L.  Catt7,  Chatti,  Gr.  XaTTOi.] 
A  strong  and  warlike  Germanic 
people  who  occupied  a  territory 
about  the  same  as  modern  Hesse. 
They  were  absorbed  by  the 
Franks  in  the  4th  century.  See 
1ST  V. RONES. 

cat'tie,  n.  See  coin. 
cat'ting,  p.  pr.  5c  vb.  n.  of  cat,  v. 
cat'tish,  a.  Catlike;  feline. — 
cat 'tish  ness,  n.  * 
cattle  camp.  In  Australia,  a 
place  for  collecting  or  halting 
cattle.  [tralia.  f 

cattle  duffer.  See  duffer. 
cat 'tie-gate',  n.  A  pasture  for 
cattle  Dial.  Eng.  (cattle.  I 
cattle  leader.  A  nose  ring  for| 
cat'tle-less,  a.  See  -less. 
cat'tle-man  (kttt'*l-m<In),  n.  A 
man  who  tends  or  raises  cattle, 
cattle  pass  A  passageway  for 
cattle,  as  over  a  railroad, 
cattle  plague.  The  rinderpest, 
cattle  wire.  Ordinary  barbed 
wire. 

cat'tlish  (kat'lYeh),  a.  Pertain¬ 
ing  to  cattle.  Nonce  Word. 
cat  trail.  The  great  valerian, 
used  to  attract  cats.  Dial.  Eng. 
cat  tree.  The  spindle  tree, 
cat'ty  (kat'Y),  n. ;  pi.  -ties 
(-Tz).  See  coin. 
cat'ty,  n.  A  catfish  or  bullhead. 
Col  tog.,  U.  S. 

cat'ty.  a.  Like  or  pertaining 
to  cats,  esp.  in  their  stealthiness 
or  treacherousness.  Colloq. 
catual.  +  KOTWAL. 


t'-whls  ties,  n.  The  marsh 

rsetail  (Eguisetum  palustre). 
t'-wit  ted,  a.  Like  a  cat  men- 
ly,  as  in  being  unteachable, 
iteful,  conceited,  or  the  like. 

t'WOOd  ,  n.  =  CAT  TREE. 

t'wort'  (-wOrt'),  n.  Catnip, 
'ty-did'.  Var.  of  katydid. 
tzerie,  n.  Prob.,  roguery.  Obs. 
tzo.  CATSO. 

A.  TJ.  A  Navy  Code  Call. 
pher  “A  ”  use. 

a-been'  (k6-ben'),  n.  [Ir.  cai- 

j.]  A  hat.  Anglo-Irish. 

achie.  causey. 

act  f  causey. 

acion.  +  caution. 

a'cus.  r.  t.  To  force  by  a  eau- 

s.  Eng. 

a'cust.  Caucused.  Ref.  Sp. 
u'dad  (kfi'dlid),  adv.  [L. 
uda  tail  A-  Ist-ar/.]  Zool.  To- 
rd  the  tail  or  posterior  end. 
u'dal-ly,  adv.  of  caudal. 
u-da'ta  (ko-da'td),  n.  pi. 
L.,  fr.  L.  cauda  tail.]  Zool. 
Urodela.  . 

u-da  to-len-tlc'u-lar  (-to-len- 
k'fl-lar).  a.  Anat-  Pertaining 
the  caudate  and  lenticular 
clei  of  the  corpus  striatum, 
u'da-to-ry  (k8'dfl-tt>-rY).  n. 
.  cauda  tail.]  A  dependent. 
ire.  R.  Browning. 

u-da'tum  (k8-da'tum),  n. ;  vl. 
i  (-td).  [NL.]  Anat.  The 

udate  nucleus, 
a'del.  +  caudle. 
a-dic'i-form  (kd-dTs'T-form). 
[L.  cavdex ,  caudicis  + 


-form.]  Bot.  Of  the  form  of  a 

caudex  ;  resembling  a  caudex. 
cau-dic'u-la  (  dTk'0-ld),  n  :  L. 
pl.-ujR.  [NL.l  Bot.  A  caudicle. 
cau'di- duct  (kfi'dT-dfikt),  r.  t. 
[L.  cauda  tail  +  ductus,  a.  p.  of 
dneere  to  lead.]  Anat.  To  draw 
in  a  caudal  direction, 
cau'di  form.  a.  [L.  cauda  tail  -f 
-form.  ]  Tail-like, 
cau'di-trunk  (-truijk),  n.  [L 
cauda  tail  4-  truncus  trunk.] 
Zool.  In  fishes  and  animals  ot 
similar  shape,  the  entire  body 
excepting  the  head, 
cau'di.  Caudle.  Ref.  Sp. 
cau'dren.  cau'dron.  caudroun. 
4*  CALDRON. 

cauf(kof),  n.  [SeecoRF.]  1.  A 
car  for  keeping  fish  alive. 

2.  Dial.  var.  of  corf. 
cau'fle.  Var.  of  coffle. 
Caughna-wa'ga  (kfi'nd-wa/- 
ga),  //.  A  village  of  Iroquoian 
Indians  in  Quebec, 
cauk  (k6k),  n.  [PL  dial.  A  dou¬ 
blet  of  chalk.  J  Dial.  Eng.  If  Scot. 

1.  Chalk  or  limestone. 

2.  Barite,  or  heavy  spar, 
cauk.  r.  Var.  of  4th  calk. 
cauk.  n.  Carp.  =  coo,  a  tenon, 
cauk.  v.  t.  5c  i. ;  cauked  (kftkt); 
cauk'ing.  Carp.  =  coo,  to 
secure  by  a  tenon. 

cauk.  v.  t.  To  chalk.  Scot. 
cauk'y(k8k'Y).  Var.  of  cawky. 

caul.  +  CALL. 

caul  (k61),  n.  [L.  caulis.  See 
cole.]  Obs.  1.  A  cabbage. 

2.  A  stalk. 


cauld  (kold),  n.  A  weir  or  dam 

Scot. 

cauld.  v.  t.  To  furnish  with  a 
cauld.  or  weir  ;  to  dam.  Scot 
cauld  (  kold  ;  k6d).  Obs.  or  dial. 
Eng.  5c  Scot.  var.  of  cold. 
cauld'rife  ( kfild'rYf  ;  kod'-).  a. 
[See  cold  ;  rife.]  Chilly  ;  chill¬ 
ing  ;  also,  susceptible  to  cold. 
Scot.  —  cauld'rife-ness.  n.  Scot. 
caul'dron.  Var.  of  caldron. 
Cau'ler  pa'ce-8e  (kfi'lPr-pa'- 
s?-e),  n.  pi.  [NL.]  See  Caui.kr- 
pa. —  cau  ler-pa'ceous  ( -shits), n. 
cau'li-cole  (ko'll-kol),  n.  = 

CAULICULUS. 

cau-lic'o-lous  (k6-lTk'(i-lf7s),  a. 

I  L.  caulis  stalk  4-  -colons.]  Bot. 
Growing  on  the  stems  of  other 
plants,  as  many  fungi, 
cau'li-cule  ( kd'lY-kQl),  n.  Bot. 

=  CAULICLE. 

cau-llf'er-ous  (kfi-lYf'Sr-tfs),  a. 
[L.  can /is  stalk  4-  -ferous.]  Bot. 
=  CAULESCENT. 

cau'li-flow  er.  r.  t.  To  make  (a 
wig)  look  like  a  cauliflower.  It. 
cauliflower  excrescence  or 
growth.  Med.  A  morbid  growth, 
often  syphilitic,  having  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  a  cauliflower, 
cau-lig'e-nous  ( kfi-lYj'e-nas),  a. 

I  L.  caulis  stalk  4  -genous.]  Bot. 
Borne  upon  the  stem, 
cau'li-nar  (kd'lY-ndr),  cau'li- 
na-ry  (-niT-rl),  a.  Bot.  Cauline. 
Cauline,  Sir.  Var.  of  Cawline. 
caulk,  caulk'er.  etc.  Vars.  of 
CALK.  CAWK,  CALKER,  etc. 
caulk'en.  Var.  of  calkin,  calk. 


caulm(kiim).  Obs.  or  Scot.  var. 

of  CALM. 

cau-lo'mer  (k6-lo'm?r),  n. 
fc«i//o-4  Gr.  pepo?  part.]  Bot. 
One  of  the  secondary  axes  in  a 
svmpodium. 

cau'lo-phyl'lin  (k6'lC-fYl'Yn), 
n.  A  resinous  precipitate  from 
the  alcoholic  tincture  of  the  root 
of  the  blue  cohosK  (  Cautophyl - 
l uni  thalictroides),  used  as  an 
emmenagogue,  oxytocic,  anti- 
spasmodic,  etc. 

cau  lo-phyl'line  (-Yn  ;  -en),  n. 
Also  -in.  An  alkaloid  found  in 
the  root  of  the  blue  cohosh, 
cau  lo-rhi'zous  (-rl'zi/s),  a. 
[ caulo-,  4-  Gr.  pt£a  root.]  Bot. 
Sending  forth  roots  from  the 
stem.  Rare. 

cau'lo-sarc  (k6'18-siirk),  n. 
[caulo-  ■+■  Gr.  era p£,  trap/cd?, 
flesh.]  Bot.  =  pseudobulb. 
cau'lo-tax  y  (-tfik'sY),  cau  lo- 
tax'iB  (-t&k'BTs),  n.  [NL  cau- 
lotaxis ;  caulo- A- Gr.  Ta£i?  ar¬ 
rangement.]  Bot.  The  arrange¬ 
ment  of  branches  on  a  stem. 
Cf.  phyllotaxy.  Rare. 
caum.  Var.  of  calm,  came,  n. 
caum'bre.  +  chamber. 
caun'ter  (kfin'tPr),  caunter 
lode.  [Cf.  1st  CANT.]  Mining.  A 
cross  course  or  lode.  Dial.  Eng. 
Cau'nus  (kfi'ntZs),  Cau'nos 
(-n58),  n.  [L.,fr.  Gr.  Kaypo?.] 
See  Byblis. 

caup.  4*  cope,  strike.  [Scof.l 
caup  (kop).  Var.  of  cap,  dish. | 


caup.  caulp,  n.  Something  given 

to  a  superior,  as  the  head  of  a 
clan,  lor  his  maintenance  and 
protection,  or  exacted  by  him 
out  of  one’s  estate  after  one’s 
death.  Obs.  Scot. 
caupe  coop. 
cauphe.  4*  coffee. 
cau’ple.  +  caple. 
cau'po-nate(k6'p(i-nat),r.  i.$c  t. 
(L.  cauponari.]  To  traffic  in 
liquor  or  provisions  ;  also,  to 
traffic  or  trade  in,  as  religion. 
Obs.  —  cau  po-na'tion  (-na'- 
sh?7n),  n.  Obs. 

cau-po'nes  <k6-p(5'nez),w.rJ.; 
sing,  caupo  (kd'po).  [L.]  Civil 
Law.  Innkeepers, 
cau'po-nize  (k8'pfs-nTz),  v.  i. 
[L.  caujjonari,  fr.  caupo  huck¬ 
ster,  innkeeper.]  To  act  ns 
huckster  or  sutler  ;  to  sell  pro¬ 
visions,  etc.  Obs.—  r.  t.  To  deal 
with  like  a  huckster  ;  to  cau- 
ponate.  Obs. 

cau'rale  (-ral),  n.  [Tupicarati, 
carataia.]  A  sun  bittern, 
caure  (kOr),  n. pi.  Calves.  Scot. 
Cau'rus  ( kS'rils), n.  [L.]  The 
northwest  wind,  which  in  Italy 
is  stormy  ;  —  a  classical  name, 
cau'ry-mau'ry.  n.  Prob.,  a 
coarse, rough  fabric  or  cloth.  Obs. 
caus.  4*  cause,  cost.  [  tive.l 
caus.  Abbr.  Causation  ;  causa-| 
|J  cau'sa  (kfi'zd),  n. ;  pi.  -s.« 
(-ze).  [ L. ]  Cause;  a  cause.  See 
cause.  —  cau'sa  ae'quat  ef-fec'- 
tum, cause  equalseffeci ;  —  adic- 
I  turn  based  upon  the  supposition 


food,  foot ;  out,  oil ;  chair  ;  go  ;  sing,  iijk  ;  *ken,  thin ;  nature,  verdure  (250) ;  K  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144) ;  boN  ;  yet ;  zh  =  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Guide. 

Full  explanations  of  Abbreviations,  Signs,  etc.,  immediately  precede  the  Vocabulary. 
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caus'al  (kfiz'al),  a.  [L.  causal  is.  See  cause.]  Relating 
to  a  cause  or  causes ;  implying  or  containing  a  cause  or 
causes ;  of  the  nature  of  a  cause  ;  expressing  a  cause  ; 
causative  ;  as,  a  causal  clause  or  conjunction. 

Causal  propositions  are  where  two  propositions  are  joined  by 
catual  words.  Waits. 

caus'al.  n.  1.  Gram.  A  causative  word  or  form. 

2.  Something  implying  a  cause. 

cau-sal'i-ty  (k6-zXl'T-tI),  n. ;  pi.  -ties  (-tiz).  1.  Causal 
quality  or  agency. 

The  causality  of  the  divine  mind.  Whewell. 

2.  The  relation  of  cause  and  effect ;  the  operation  of  cause 
as  a  principle  or  fact  of  nature  ;  the  necessary  connection 
of  events  by  causation,  esp.  as  a  sequence  in  time. 

The  long  and  short  as  regards  causality  is,  that  the  category  of 
cause  and  effect  cannot  be  found  in  any  functions  of  thought  be¬ 
longing  to  formal  logic,  for  this  is  independent  of  time  ;  nor  in 
modes  of  time,  for  these  are  independent  of  logic  ;  nor,  therefore, 
in  any  imaginary  schematism  of  the  two.  But  it  certainly  is 
found,  and  found  first  of  all,  whatever  be  its  validity,  in  our  own 
doing  and  suffering.  Janies  Ward. 

3.  Phren.  Faculty  of  tracing  effects  to  their  causes, 
cau-sa'tion  (k6-za'shan),  n.  1.  Act  of  causing  ;  also,  act 

or  agency  by  which  an  effect  is  produced. 

The  kind  of  causation  by  which  vision  is  produced.  Whewell. 
2.  Relation  of  cause  and  effect  ;  causality. 

The  law  of  causation,  the  recognition  of  which  is  the  main 
illar  of  inductive  science,  is  but  the  familiar  truth  that  invariu- 
ility  of  succession  is  found  by  observation  to  obtain  between 
every  fact  in  nature  and  some  other  fact  which  has  preceded  it. 

J.  S.  Mill. 

cau  sa'tion-al  (-S1),  a.  Pertaining  to  causes,  causation, 
or  the  doctrine  of  causation. 

caus'a-tive  (kftz'd-tTv),  a.  [From  cause;  cf.  F.  causatif , 
L.  causativus  pertaining  to  a  lawsuit  (c«?/sa).]  1.  Effec¬ 

tive  or  operating  as  a  cause  or  agent ;  causing. 

2.  Gram.  Expressive  of  causation;  —  applied  to  a  word 
or  form  distinguished  as  expressing  causation  ;  as,  -en  in 
darken  is  a  causative  suffix  ;  fell  (cause  to  fall)  is  a  causa¬ 
tive  verb ;  the  ablative  is  a  causative  case. 

—  caus'a-tive-ly,  adv.  —  caus'a  tive  ness.  cans' a-tlv'l- 
ty  (-tTv'T-tT),  n. 

caus'a-tive,  n.  Gram.  A  causative  word  or  form, 
cause  (k8z),  n.  [F.  cause ,  fr.  L.  causa.  Cf.  cause,  v.y 
kickshaw.]  1.  That  which  occasions  or  effects  a  result ; 
the  necessary  antecedent  of  an  effect ;  that  which  deter¬ 
mines  the  condition  or  existence  of  a  thing,  esp.  that  which 
determines  its  change  from  one  form  to  another.  Aristotle 
discriminated  in  processes  of  change  or  becoming  four  causes  : 
(1)  the  formal  cause  :  the  form  or  conception  of  that  which  is 
to  be,  as  it  exists  ideally,  either  in  the  essential  nature  of  things 
themselves  or  in  the  mind,  —  for  example,  the  plan  of  a  house  in 
the  mind  of  the  builder  ;  (2)  the  material  cause  :  that  which  is  to 
be  wrought  to  this  form,  —  as  the  brick,  timber,  etc.,  of  which  the 
house  is  to  be  constructed  ;  (3)  the  efficient,  or  moving,  cause,  — 
as  the  actual  labor  expended  in  building;  (4)  the. final  cause  ; 
that  which  is  the  end  or  object  of  the  process,  —  as  the  completed 
house.  The  Scholastics  held  that  there  is  a  hierarchy  of  causes, 
the  supreme  or  first  cause  being  the  divine  mind.  Thomas  Aqui¬ 
nas  defined  cause  as  the  realization  of  a  possibility  through  actual 
development.  Spinoza  distinguished  the  immanent  from  the 
transeunt  cause,  the  former  being  efficiency  included  within  its 
effect,  the  latter  an  efficiency  of  one  thing  to  produce  something 
else  ;  he  also  distinguished  from  the  inadequate,  the  adequate 
cause,  or  that  which  by  itself  can  clearly  be  perceived  to  be  suffi¬ 
cient  for  the  effect.  Geulincx  developed  a  special  theory  of  oc¬ 
casional  cause,  namely,  that  on  the  occasion  of  each  physical 
change  God  intervenes  to  produce  a  corresponding  change  in  the 
soul,  and  that  when  we  will  anything  God  produces  a  correspond¬ 
ing  movement  oi  the  body,  llume  denied  the  possibility  of 
knowledge  of  causal  efficiency  ;  the  idea  of  cause  is  the  result  of 
the  uniform  sequence  of  phenomena.  Kant  distinguished  cau¬ 
sality  as  one  of  the  categories  of  experience  and  cause  as  a  form  of 
understanding  ;  while  Ilegel  emphasized  the  distinction  between 
cause  and  ground  (see  ground).  Both  efficiency  and  teleology 
commonly  enter  into  modern  metaphysical  analyses  of  cause. 

What  is  not  yet  real  cannot  be  the  cause  of  what  is  or  has  been 
real.  This  appears  to  be  the  root  of  our  whole  conviction  about 
cause  and  effect  in  time.  B.  Bosanquet. 

The  cause,  then,  philosophically  speaking,  is  the  sum  total  of 
the  conditions  positive  anu  negafive  taken  together  ;  the  whole 
of  the  contingencies  of  everv  description,  which  being  realized, 
the  consequent  invariably  follows.  J.  S.  Mill. 

When  we  scientifically  state  causes  we  are  really  describing  the 
successive  stages  of  a  routine  of  experience.  Causation,  says  John 
Stuart  Mill,  is  uniform  antecedence,  and  this  definition  is  per¬ 
fectly  in  accord  with  the  scientific  concept.  Karl  Pearson. 

2.  A  person  or  thing  that  is  the  occasion  of  an  action  or 
state ;  an  agent  that  brings  something  about ;  ground  of 
action  ;  reason  ;  motive  ;  as,  cause  for  rejoicing. 

3.  Specif. :  Civil  Law.  The  ground,  reason,  or  underlying 
fact  essential  to  a  valid  contract  or  agreement. 

Apart  from  those  cases  lor  which  particular  formalities  are  re¬ 
quired,  every  legally  permitted  agreement  is,  according  to  French 
law,  legally  binding.  This  view  lias  long  prevailed.  ...  It  is 
qualified  only  by  the  rule  that  the  agreement  must  have  a  cause , 
the  precise  meaning  of  which  seems  to  be  far  from  clear  to  the 
French  commentators  themselves.  T.  E.  Holland. 

4.  Law.  A  ground  of  action  ;  also,  a  suit  or  action  in 
court ;  any  legal  process  by  which  a  party  endeavors  to  ob¬ 
tain  his  claim,  or  what  he  regards  as  his  right ;  case. 

5.  Any  subject  of  discussion  or  debate  ;  a  matter  or  ques¬ 
tion  to  be  decided. 

What  counsel  give  you  in  this  weighty  cause  ?  Shak. 

6.  An  affair  in  general ;  a  concern  ;  business.  Obs.  or 

Dial.  “  Now  to  our  French  causes .”  Shak. 

7-  The  side  of  a  question  which  is  espoused,  advocated, 
and  upheld  by  a  person  or  party  ;  a  principle  or  movement 
which  is  advocated  by  a  person  or  party. 

God  befriend  us,  as  our  cause  is  just  Shak. 

8.  A  disease  ;  malady.  Obs. 

Syn.  — Cause,  reason,  motive.  Cause  and  reason  may  be 


used  with  reference  to  all  phenomena ;  motive ,  with  refer¬ 
ence  to  actions  only.  A  cause  (see  occasion)  is  that  which 
produces  an  effect;  it  is  that  without  which  the  result 
would  not  have  been.  A  reason  (see  reason)  is  that  which 
explains  or  justifies  a  result;  or,  frequently,  that  which 
accounts  for  the  particular  character  of  an  action  or  occur¬ 
rence.  Thus,  the  cause  of  a  railroad  accident  may  have 
been  the  failure  of  the  air  brakes  to  work  ;  the  reason  for 
the  accident,  carelessness  in  inspecting  the  apparatus  in¬ 
volved  ;  the  immediate  cause  of  the  French  Revolution  was 
the  virtual  bankruptcy  of  the  government ;  it3  reasons  are 
to  be  sought  mainly  in  the  antecedent  conditions  m  r  ranee. 
What  is  (a use  from  one  point  of  view,  however,  may  be 
reason  from  another,  and  vice  versa  ;  thus,  in  the  example 
above,  the  failure  of  the  air  brakes  to  respond  may  be  re¬ 
garded  as  explaining  the  accident,  and  hence  as  its  reason  ; 
and  the  defect  in  the  brakes  themselves  may  be  thought 
of  as  the  cause.  Similarly,  the  antecedent  conditions  m 
France  may  be  considered  as  cause  no  less  than  reason.  A 
motive  (see  motive)  is  that  which  incites  or  prompts  to  ac¬ 
tion  ;  thus,  among  the  motives  oi  the  French  revolutionists 
was  their  desire  lor  liberty  and  equality.  See  intention, 
ORIGIN  ;  cf.  EFFECT. 

cause  why,  reason  why ;  reason ;  also,  because.  Mow  Colloq. 
or  Dial.  —  for  one’s  cause,  for  one’s  sake  or  advantage;  on 
one’s  account.  Archaic. 

I  did  it  not  for  his  cause.  2  Cor.  vii.  12. 

cause  (k6z),  v.  t. ;  caused  (k6zd) ;  caus'ing  (kSz'Tng).  [F. 
causer ,  fr.  cause,  fr.  L.  causa.  See  cause,  n.  ;  cf.  accuse.] 
To  be  the  cause  or  occasion  of ;  to  effect  as  an  agent ;  to 
bring  about ;  to  bring  into  existence  :  to  make  ;  —  often  fol¬ 
lowed  by  an  infinitive,  sometimes  by  that  with  a  finite  verb. 
I  will  cause  it  to  rain  upon  the  eartli  forty  days.  Gen.  vii.  4. 
Cause  that  it  be  read  also  in  the  church  of  the  Laodiceans. 

Col.  iv.  16. 

Syn.  — Create,  produce,  occasion,  originate,  induce, 
cause,  v.  i.  To  assign  or  show  cause  ;  to  give  a  reason  ;  to 
make  excuse.  Obs.  Spenser. 

II  causo'rie'  (koz're';  koz're),  n.  [F.,  fr.  causer  to  chat.] 
Informal  talk  or  discussion,  as  about  literary  matters; 
light  conversation. 

cause'way  (kbz'wa),  n.  [causey  4-  way.]  1.  A  raised  way 
or  road,  across  wet  or  marshy  ground  ;  a  causey. 

2.  A  highway  or,  usually, a  paved  way;  a  causey.  Obs. or  Hist. 

3.  =  causey,  in  various  senses.  * 

cause'way,  v.  t. ;  cause'wayed  (-wad) ;  caure'way-ing. 

1.  To  pave  with  cobblestones,  pebbles,  or  the  like. 

2.  To  provide  with  a  causeway;  to  make  a  causeway 
through  or  of. 

cau'sey  (kb'zi),  n.  [ME.  cauci,  canchie ,  OF.  cauchie ,  F. 
chaussee ,  fr.  LL.  (via)  calciata ,  fr.  calciare  to  make  a  road, 
either  fr.  L.  calx  lime,  hence,  to  pave  with  limestone  (cf. 
E.  chalk),  or  fr.  L.  calceus  shoe,  fr.  calx  heel,  hence,  to  shoe, 
pave,  wear  by  treading.]  1.  A  mound,  bank,  or  dike.  Obs. 

2.  A  raised  way,  as  across  wet  or  marshy  ground,  etc.  ;  a 
causeway  (now  the  commoner  word  in  this  sense). 

3.  A  highway  ;  —  esp.  an  old  Roman  road.  Obs.  or  Hist. 

4.  A  paved  way,  esp.  a  street  or  sidewalk.  Now  chiefly  Scot. 

5.  An  area  or  piece  of  ground  paved  with  cobblestones  or 
the  like,  as  before  a  door.  Chiefly  Scot. 

cau'sey  (k6'zT  ;  dial.  k6'ze,  kb'se),  v.  t.  ;  cau'seyed  (-zTd  ; 
-zed ;  -sed);  cau'sey-ing.  To  pave  with  small  stones  ;  to 
pave.  Chiefly  Scot.  A-  Dial.  Eng. 

cau-sld'l-cai  (kS-zTd'T-kal),  a.  [L.  causidicalis  ;  causa  & 
cause  in  law  -f-  dicere  to  say.]  Pertaining  to  an  advocate, 
or  to  the  maintenance  and  defense  of  suits, 
caus'tic  (kbs'ttk),  a.  [L.  causticus ,  Gr.  Kavorococ,  fr. 
koUlv  to  burn :  cf.  F.  caustigue.  Cf.  calm,  ink.]  1.  Capa¬ 
ble  of  destroying  the  texture  of  anything  or  eating  away 
its  substance  by  chemical  action  ;  burning  ;  corrosive. 

2.  Severe  ;  satirical;  sharp;  as,  a  caustic  remark. 

3.  Optics.  Pertaining  to  or  designating  the  envelope  of  rays 
emanating  from  a  focus  and  re¬ 
flected  or  refracted  by  a  curved  sur¬ 
face.  The  envelope  is  called  a  caustic 
surface ;  a  plane  section  of  it,  a 
caustic  cuj-ve. 

Syn.  —  Stinging,  cutting, pungent. 

See  MORDANT. 

caustic  alcohol,  sodium  ethylate,  C:- 
H.-.ONa,  a  white  powder  which  in 
contact  with  water  forms  alcohol 
and  caustic  soda.  Used  as  a  caustic. 

—  c.  ammonia,  ammonia  as  a  gas  or 

in  solution.— c.  creeper,  an  Austra-  Caustic  Curve.  O  Focus; 
lian  euphorbia  ( Euphorbia  drum-  C  Center  of  Reflecting 
mondii)  the  milky  juice  of  which  is  Surface  :  O'Cusp  ;  OM 
used  by  the  natives  as  a  remedy  for  Normal  Ray  ;0/'i.  07*2. 
various  diseases ;  —  called  also  m  ilk  GPn  Incident  ; 
plant.  —  c.  lime,  calcium  hydroxide,  l‘\  r\\  «t»  ”»  *8  Pe 

CafOH)..  or  slacked  lime  ;  also,  less  Sf®***1  Kovs enveloping 
technically,  calcium  oxide,  CaO,  or  CauBtlc  Curve, 
quicklime.  —  c.  plant.  =  caustic  vine.  —  c.  potash,  potas¬ 
sium  hydroxide,  KOH.  —  c.  silver,  silver  nitrate.  —  c.  soda, 
sodium  hydroxide,  NaOH.  —  c.  vine,  an  Australian  asclepia- 
daceous  plant  ( Sarcostemma  auslrale ),  poisonous  to  cattle, 
caus'tic,  n.  [L.  causticum  (sc.  medicamentum).  See 
caustic,  a.]  1.  Any  substance  or  means  which,  applied 

to  animal  or  other  organic  tissue,  burns,  corrodes,  or  de¬ 
stroys  it  by  chemical  action  ;  an  escharotic. 

2.  Optics.  A  caustic  curve  or  surface  ;  —  called  a  catacaus- 
tic,  or  a  catacaustic  curve  or  surface,  when  formed  by  reflec¬ 
tion,  and  a  diacaustic,  or  a  diacaustic  curve  or  surface,  when 
formed  by  refraction. 

caus-tic'i-ty  (kSs-tis'T-tT),  n.  1.  Quality  or  state  of  being 
caustic  ;  corrosiveness ;  as,  the  causticity  of  potash. 

2.  Severity  of  language  ;  as,  the  causticity  of  a  retort. 


caus'tl-cize  (k8s'ti-siz),  v.  t.  ;  -cized  (-sizd)  ;  -ciz'ing  (-siz'- 
Tng).  To  make  caustic;  esp.,  to  convert  (alkaline  car¬ 
bonate)  into  a  hydroxide  by  the  use  of  lime.  —  caus'ti- 
ciz  er  (-siz'er),  n. 

cau'tel  (kS'tel),  n.  [F.  cautZle-,  L.  cautela  caution,  fr.  cavere 
to  be  on  one’s  guard,  to  take  care.]  Obs.  or  Archaic.  1.  An 
artifice;  trick  ;  also,  craftiness;  deceit;  trickery.  Shak. 

2.  Caution;  prudence;  also,  a  precaution;  an  exception 
or  reservation  made  by  way  of  precaution. 

3.  Eccl.  A  direction  for  securing  the  proper  administration 
of  the  sacraments,  esp.  in  the  Mass. 

cau'te  lous  (kS'te-lws),  a.  [F.  cauteleux ,  LL.  cautelosus. 
See  cautel.]  Obs.  or  Archaic.  Crafty;  deceitful ;  wily; 
cautious;  prudent;  wary.  Shak.  —  cau'te  lous  ly,  adv. 

—  cau'le-lous-ness.  n.  Obs. 

cau'ter  (kS'ter),  n.  [F.  cauiere ,  L.  cauterium ,  fr.  Gr. 
KCLirripiov  a  branding  iron,  fr.  tea ieiv  to  burn.  Cf.  CAUSTIC, 
cautery.]  A  hot  iron  for  searing  or  cauterizing, 
cau'ter-ant  (-ant),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  cautery  or  a 
caustic.  —  n.  A  cauterizing  substance, 
cau  ter  i  za'tion  (-l-za'slmn  ;  -I-za'slmn),  n.  [Cf.  F.  cau¬ 
terisation.']  Med.  Act  of  searing  some  part  by  means  of  a 
cautery  or  caustic  ;  also,  the  effect  of  such  application, 
cau'ter  ize  (k6'ter-iz),  v.  t. ;  cau'ter-ized  (-Izd) ;  cau'ter- 
iz'ing  (-iz'Tng).  [L.  cauterizare ,  Gr.  KavTr)pux£eiv,  fr. 
Kavnypioy  a  branding  iron  :  cf.  F.  cauieriser.  See  cauter.] 

1.  To  burn  or  sear  with  a  cautery  or  caustic. 

2.  To  brand  with  a  hot  iron.  Obs. 

3.  To  sear,  as  the  conscience.  Jer.  Taylor. 

cau'ter  y  (-T),  n. ;  pi.  -teries  (-Tz).  [L.  cauterium ,  Gr  *av- 

Tqpiov.  See  cauter.]  1.  Med.  A  burning  or  searing,  as 
of  morbid  flesh,  with  a  hot  iron  or  a  caustic. 

2.  The  iron  or  other  agent  used  in  cauterizing, 
cau'tlon  (kb'slmn),  n.  [F.  caution  a  security,  L.  cautio, 
fr.  cavere  (perl),  for  scavere)  to  be  on  one’s  guard,  to  take 
care,  (origi)  to  be  on  the  watch,  see  ;  akin  to  E.  show.] 

1.  Security  for  the  performance  of  an  obligation,  as  bail, 
a  guarantee,  a  pledge,  etc. ;  also,  the  person  who  gives  it ; 
a  surety.  Now  chiefly  Scots  Law. 

2.  A  bond  or  obligation.  Obs. 

3.  Caution  money.  Rare. 

4.  A  proviso  or  reservation  ;  a  saving  clause.  Obs. 

5-  A  precept  or  warning  against  evil  of  any  kind  ;  an  ex¬ 
hortation  to  wariness  ;  something,  as  a  word,  act,  or  com¬ 
mand,  that  conveys  a  warning. 

In  way  of  caution  I  must  tell  you.  Shak. 

6.  A  careful  attention  to  the  probable  effects  of  an  act,  in 
order  that  failure  or  harm  may  be  avoided  ;  prudence  in 
regard  to  danger ;  provident  care ;  wariness ;  cautious¬ 
ness  ;  heedfulness. 

7-  A  cautionary  act  ;  a  precaution.  Obs.  Shak. 

8-  Something  or  somebody  so  remarkable  or  extreme  in 
some  way  as  to  excite  alarm  or  astonishment ;  as,  he  ’«  a 
caution.  Slang. 

Syn.  —  Care,  forethought,  forecast,  heed,  prudence, 
watchfulness,  vigilance,  circumspection,  anxiety,  prov¬ 
idence,  counsel,  advice,  warning,  admonition. 

Cau'tlon  (kS'shwn),  v.  t.  ;  cau'tioned  (-shwnd)  ;  cau'tion- 
ing.  1.  To  furnish  with  a  caution  or  proviso ;  to  qualify 
by  a  saving  clause.  Obs.  or  Scots  Law. 

2  To  give  notice  of  danger  to  ;  to  warn  ;  to  exhort  (one) 
to  take  heed. 

You  cautioned  me  against  their  charms.  Swift. 

to  caution  one’s  self,  to  take  heed. 

Syn.  —  See  warn. 

cau'tion-a-ry  (-a  rt),  a.  1.  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  of  the 
nature  of,  a  caution  or  security.  Chiefly  Hist,  or  Scot. 

In  Scotland,  where,  it  should  be  stuted,  a  guarantee  is  called 
a  “  cautionary  obligation.”  Encyc.  Brit. 

2.  Characterized  by  caution  ;  wary  ;  cautious.  Obs. 

3.  Conveying,  or  of  the  nature  of,  a  caution;  warning; 
as,  cautionary  signals. 

4.  Precautionary  ;  also,  furnished  with  precaution.  Obs. 
cautionary  block.  Railroads,  a  block  in  which  two  or  more 
trains  are  permitted  to  travel,  under  restrictions  imposed 
by  a  caution  card  or  the  like.  —  c.  card.  =  caution  card. 

cau'tion-a-ry,  n.;  pi.  -ries  (-nz).  A  security  or  surety  ;  a 
caution  ;  specif.,  a  cautionary  town,  or  one  held  as  security 
for  performance  of  treaty  obligations,  etc. 
caution  card-  Railroads.  In  the  block  system,  a  card 
notifying  the  engineer  to  proceed  with  caution, 
caution  money  Money  deposited  by  way  of  security  or 
guaranty,  as  by  a  student  at  an  English  university, 
cau'tious  (kb'slms),  a.  [Cf.  L.  cautus ,  fr.  cavere.  See 
caution.]  Attentive  to  examine  probable  effects  and  con¬ 
sequences  of  acts  with  a  view  to  avoid  danger  or  misfor¬ 
tune  ;  prudent ;  circumspect ;  wary  ;  as,  a  cautious  general. 

Be  swift  to  hear,  but  cautious  of  your  tongue.  Watts. 
Syn. —Wary,  watchful,  vigilant,  prudent,  discreet, 
guarded,  heedful,  thoughtful,  scrupulous.  See  careful. 

—  cau'tious-ly,  adv.  —  cau'lious-ncss,  n. 
cav'al-cade'  (kSv'al-kad'),?!.  [F.  cavalcade,  fr.  It.  cavalca- 

ta ,  fr.  cavulcare  to  go  on  horseback,  fr.  LL.  caballicare ,  fr. 
L.  caballus  an  inferior  horse,  Gr.  xa^aAArj?.  Cf.  cavalier, 
cavalry.]  1.  A  ride  ;  a  march  or  raid  of  horsemen.  Obs. 
2.  A  procession  of  persons  on  horseback  ;  a  formal  march 
of  horsemen,  or,  loosely,  of  carriages,  by  way  of  parade  ; 
a  company  of  horsemen  in  procession  or  marching. 

He  brought  back  his  war-worn  cavalcade  to  the  city^  Prescott. 
cavalcade',  v.  i. ;  cav^l-cad'ed  (-kad'6d);  cav^l-cad'- 
ing  (-kad'Tng).  To  ride  in  a  cavalcade.  R.  Browning. 
cav  a  lier'  (kSv'd-ler'),  n.  [F.  cavalier.  It.  cavalier e ,  LL. 


that  the  forces  involved  in  cause 

and  effect  must  be  equal,  or  upon 
the  hypothesis  that  only  like  can 
act  upon  like.  —  causa  cau'sae 
est  cau'sa  cau-sa'ti  (kd'ze, 
k6-za'tl),  the  cause  of  the  cause 
is  the  cause  of  the  effect.  —  c. 
cau'sans  (kfl'z&nz),  cause  in 
action.— c.  cau-sa'ta  ( kft-za'td), 
cause  which  is  a  result  of  a  pre¬ 
vious  cause  ;  an  effect.  —  c. 
cog/no-scen'di;  kQg/ni5-si?n'-dI ), 
cause  of  knowing.  —  c.  ef-fl'ci- 
ena  (C-flsh'I-Cnz),  efficient 
cause.  —  c.  e'mi-nens  (c  m'T- 
n5nz),  an  eminent  cause ;  a 
cause  transcending  its  effect  and 
not  commensurable  with  it.  — 
c.  es-sen'dl  (c-sin'dT),  cause  of 
being.  —  c.  fi-en'di  (fT-Pn'dl), 
cause  of  becoming.  —  c.  fi-na'- 
11a  (fT-na'lIs),  final  cause.  —  c. 
for-ma'lia  (for-ma'lts),  formal 
cause.  —  c.  im'ma-nens  (Tm'- 


d-nPnz),  immanent  cause.  —  c. 
la'tet  ;  vis  est  no-tis'Bl-ma,  the 
cause  is  hidden,  the  force  is  no¬ 
torious.  Adap.  fr.  Ovid  {Met. 
IV.  287).  -  c.  ma-te  ri-a'lis 
(md-te^T-a'Its),  material  cause. 

—  c.  mo'trix.  =  causa  movens. 

—  c.  mo'vens  f'mo'vfnz),  mov¬ 
ing  (efficient)  cause.  —  c.  oc- 
c a  s i-o-n a'l is  (d-k S  /  h  -*- 
na'Ils),  occasional  cause.  —  c. 
pri'ma.  first  or  original  cause. 

—  c.  pro'xi-ma  (prbk'sl-md), 
immediate  cause.  —  c.  re-mo"ta. 
remote  cause.  —  c.  se-cun'da, 
secondary  or  caused  cause.  —  c. 
si'ne  qua  non.  lit.,  cause  with¬ 
out  which  not  :  indispensable 
cause  or  condition.  —  c.  su'l, 
cause  of  itself  ;  hence,  the  self- 
caused  or  self-active;  that  which 
is  the  ground  of  its  own  being. 

—  c.  tran'8l-ena  (tr&n'st-Cnz), 
transient  cause. 


cau-Bal'gi-a  Jkd-z&l'jl-d),  n. 

[NL.  ;  Gr.  k  >v<70<;  burning  heat 
+  -algia.~\  Neuralgia  marked  by 
an  intense  burning  sensation, 
cans'al-ly,  adv.  of  causal. 
caus'ate  (  kfiz'at),  v.  t.  Sc  i.  [LL. 
causatus,  p.  p.  of  causare .]  To 
cause  ;  originate.  Rare. 
cau  sa'tlon  ist,  n.  A  believer  in 
the  law  of  universal  causation. 
—  cau-sa'tion-ism  (-Yz’m),  n. 
caus'a-tiv.  Causative.  Ret.  Sp. 
cau  sa'tor  (k6-za't8r),  w.  [See 
cause.]  One  who  causes.  Obs. 
||  cau-sa'tum  (-tfim),  n. :  pi.  -ta 
(-td).  [LL.]  That  which  is 

caused  :  an  effect, 
canse  (koz).  v.  i.  [F.  causer  to 
chat.]  To  chat  ;  gossip.  Rare. 
cause,  'cause  (k6z).  con  j.  Abbr. 
of  because.  Obs.,  Dial.,  or 
Vulqar. 

||  cause/  c^l&'bre  (koz/  s5/- 


15b  r  ).  [F.]  Law.  A  cele¬ 

brated  case  ;  a  case,  usually  a 
criminal  case,  that  excites  great 
interest. 

cause'ful,  a.  See  -ful. 
cause'less.  a.  Without  a  cause  ; 
esp.,  without  just  or  sufficient 
reason.  —  cause'less  ly,  adv.  — 
cause 'less  ness. // .  (causes.  | 
caus'er  (koz'?r),  ».  One  that 
II  cau  seuse'  (kd'zflz'),  n.  [F., 
fr.  causer  to  talk.]  A  kind  of 
sofa  for  two;  a  tete-A-t  te. 
causeway  grass.  An  annual 
grass  ( Pon  (Dm ua)  common 
alonu  causeways  or  roadsides, 
causidick,  n.  [.See  causidical.] 
A  lawyer  :  advocate.  Obs 
caus'ing  (kfiz'Yng).  p.  a.  That 
causes.  —  caus'ing  ness,  n. 
causs  ^  cause. 
caus'son  (kOs'dn),  n.  See 
CAVRSSON. 

caufl'ti-cal,  a.  Caustic.  Rare. 


caus'ti-cal-ly,  adv.  of  caustic, 

CAUSTICAL. 

caus'ti-cate  (kOs'tY-kat),  r  t. 
To  eausticize.  —  caus'ti-ca^or 
( - 1< li  trri.  a. 

cauB'tic-ly.  adv.  of  caustic. 
caus'tic-nesa,  n.  See -ness. 

||  cau-te'la  (k6-te'ld),  n. ;  pi. 
-l (-le).  [L.]  A  caution  :  a 
cautionary  rule  or  injunction, 
cau'ter-isin  (ko'ter-tz’m),  n. 
A  cauterizing  ;  cautery, 
cau'til.  +  CAUTEL. 
cau'tll-oua.  +  cautelous. 
cau'ting  Fron  iko'tTng).  An 
iron  for  cauterizing. 

||  cau'ti-o  (kfi'shi-S),  n. ;  pi. 
-tiones  (-o'nezj.  [L.]  Rom. 
Law.  A  written  undertaking, 
esp.  one  imposed  by  court ;  also, 
an  acknowledgment,  as  of  the 
receipt  of  money,  or  of  a  promise 
made  upon  oral  stipulation. 

||  cau'ti-o  Ju  di  ca'tum  Bol'vl 


(idb'dY-ka'twm  sOl'vI).  [L.] 
Civil  Law.  Security  for  costs  ex¬ 
acted  from  a  plaintiff, 
cau'tion-er,  n.  1.  Scots  Law.  A 
surety  or  sponsor. 

2.  One  who  cautions,  or  warns. 

I|  can  tion^e  ment'  (kd'syiV- 
n’-maN'),  n.  [F.JBail  ;  security, 
cau'tion-ry  (kd'shj/n-rY),  n. 
Scots  Law.  Suretyship, 
"cau'ti-o  u  su-fruc  tu-a'ri-a 
(ko'shY-o  0/zfl-frnk  tfl-a'rl-d). 
[LL.]  Civil  Law.  Security  given 
by  a  usufructuary  against  wuste. 
cantwal.  d*  kotwal. 
cav.  Abbr.  Cavalier  ;  cavalry, 
ca'va.  Var.  of  kava. 
c&'va  (ka'vd),  n. ;  pi.  CAViE 
(-ve).  [NL.]  Anat.  Short  for 
vena  cava.— ca'val  (k5'vdl),a. 
ca'val  (ka'vol).  n.  [L.  cavus 
hollow.]  Anat.  =  vena  cava. 
cav/a-le'ro,  cav/a-lie'ro.  [Sp. 
Caballero .]  =  cavalier. 


ale,  senate,  c&re,  S.m,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofa;  eve,  event,  find,  reefint,  maker;  Ice,  Ill;  old,  obey,  orb,  fidd,  soft,  connect ;  use,  unite,  iirn,  up,  circus,  menu  j 

||  Forelgu  Word.  +  Obsolete  Variant  of.  +  combined  with.  =  equals. 
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caballarius,  fr.  L.  cuballus.  See  cavalcade;  cf.  chevalier, 
caballine.]  1.  A  horseman  ;  esp.,  a  military  man  serving 
on  horseback  ;  a  knight. 

2.  A  gay,  sprightly  military  man  ;  hence,  a  gallant. 

3.  [cap.]  One  of  the  court  party  in  England  in  the  time 

of  King  Charles  I.  as  contrasted  with  a  Roundhead,  or  an 
adherent  of  Parliament.  Clarendon. 

4  Fort.  A  raised  work,  usually  rising  from  the  middle  of 
a  bastion,  but  sometimes  erected  by  besiegers,  designed  to 
command  the  enemy’s  works.  Now  Rare. 

cav'a-lier'  (k&v'd-ler'),  a.  1.  High-spirited;  gallant;  of 
things,  fine;  brave  ;  gallant.  Obs.  “  The  people  are  nat¬ 
urally  not  valiant,  and  not  much  cavalier .”  Suckling. 

2.  Gay ;  easy  ;  offhand  ;  frank. 

The  plodding,  persevering,  scrupulous  accuracy  of  the  one,  and 
the  easy,  cavalier ,  verbal  fluency  of  the  other,  form  a  complete 
contrast.  "  Hazlitt. 

3-  Supercilious  ;  haughty ;  disdainful  ;  curt  ;  brusque. 

To  treat  them  with  cavalier  disdain.  James  Ward. 

4.  [cap.]  Of  or  relating  to  the  party  of  King  Charles  I.  in 

England.  “  An  old  Cavalier  family.”  Beaconsfield. 

cav'a-lier',  v.  i. ;  cav'a-liered'  (-lerd') ;  cav'a-lier'ino. 
To  play  the  cavalier ;  to  act  in  a  cavalier  manner ;  to  be 
haughty.  “  Some  old  cavaliering  baron.”  Scott. 

cav'a-lier',  v.  t.  To  act  as  cavalier  or  gallant  to. 
cav  a  lier'ism  (-Tz’m),  n.  The  practice  or  principles  of 
cavaliers,  esp.  of  the  17th-century  Cavaliers;  also,  an  ex¬ 
pression  characteristic  of  the  Cavaliers.  Scott. 

cav  a-lier'ly,  adv.  Ill  a  cavalier  manner  ;  disdainfully, 
cav'a-lier 'ly,  a.  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  characteristic  of,  a 
cavalier  ;  knightly  ;  haughty.  G.  Meredith. 

II  ca  va-lier',  or  c‘a  va  lie're,  ser  ven'te  (ka'va-lyflr'  ser- 
vgn'ta;  ka'va-lye'ra).  [It.|  Lit.,  a  serving  cavalier;  a 
lover  of,  or  a  gallant  attentive  to,  a  married  lady, 
ca  val'la  (ka-vSl'd),  n.  [Pg.  cavalla  a  kind  of  fish,  or  Sp. 
caballa;  prob.  fr.  Pg.  cavallo  horse,  Sp.  caballo .]  a  The 
cero.  b  Any  of  various  carangoid  fishes  of  the  genus  Ca- 
rangus,e  sp.  C. 
hippos ,  a  food 
fish  of  both 
coasts  of  trop¬ 
ical  America, 
found  north 
to  Cape  Cod 
on  the  Atlan¬ 
tic  side, 
cav'al-r 
(k  5  v'  a  1-r  T), 

n.  ;  pi.  -ries  (-rtz).  [F.  cavalerie ,  fr.  It.  cavalleria.  See 

cavalier;  cf.  chivalry.]  1.  Horsemanship,  esp.  that  of 
a  knight  or  soldier.  Obs.  Milton. 

2.  Knighthood  ;  also,  an  order  of  knighthood.  Obs. 

3.  Mil.  That  part  of  a  military  force  which  serves  on 
horseback  and,  while  it  may  be  dismounted  to  fight  in  an 
emergency,  is  normally  used  so  as  to  realize  the  advan¬ 
tages  of  the  horse’s  mobility  in  maneuvering  and  impetus 
in  charging  ;  — distinguished  from  mounted  infantry ,  which 
uses  the  horse  almost  wholly  for  rapid  transportation. 
Heavy  cavalry  and  light  cavalry  are  so  named  from  the 
character  of  their  armament,  and  the  size  of  the  men  and 
horses.  Cavalry  is  that  one  of  the  three  great  arms  of  the 
service  whose  main  duties  are  to  furnish  full  information 
of  the  enemy,  while  screening  the  movements  of  its  own 
army,  to  pursue  and  demoralize  a  defeated  enemy  and  at 
all  times  to  threaten  and  intercept  his  communications, 
and  in  battle  to  strike  suddenly  at  weakened  points  or 
turn  exposed  flanks. 

4.  Horsemen,  horses,  etc.,  collectively.  Beaconsfield. 
6.  An  old  variation  of  the  game  of  checkers,  in  which 
some  pieces  are  called  cavalry  and  others  infantry. 

cavalry  bone  Med.  An  osseous  formatiqn  occurring 
sometimes  in  the  adductor  muscles  of  the  thigh  of  riders, 
due  to  constant  pressure. 

cav'al-ry-man  (  man),  n.;  pi.  -MEN  (-m2n).  One  of  a  body 
of  cavalry. 

ca'va-ti'na  (ka'vd- 
te'nd),n.  [It.]  Music. 

Originally,  a  melody 
of  simpler  form  than 
the  aria;  a  song  often 
operatic  and  senti¬ 
mental, with  uniform 
tempo,  and  without  a 
second  part  and  a  da 
capo  ;  —  a  term  now 
variously  and  vague¬ 
ly  used. 

cave  (kav),  n.  [F. 
cave,  L.  cavus  hollow; 
cf.  neut.  cavum  cav¬ 
ity.  Cf.  cage.]  1.  A 
hollow  place  in  the 
earth,  either  natural 
or  artificial ;  a  subter¬ 
raneous  cavity  ;  cav-  Cavalryman  of  United  States  Army  in 
ern  ;  den.  rield  Uniform. 

2 .  Any  hollow  place,  or  part ;  a  cavity.  Obs. 

3.  A  depressed  ash  pit,  as  of  a  glass  furnace. 

4.  Eng.  Politics.  A  secession,  or  a  group  of  seceders,  from 


a  political  party,  as  from  the  Liberal  party  in  England  in 
1860.  See  Cave  of  Adullam,  below. 

Cave  of  A-dul'lam  (a-dul'am),  an  expression  applied  by 
John  Bright  to  a  group  of  seceders  from  the  Liberal  party. 
They  are  called  also  Adullamiies.  See  1  Sam.  xxii.1,2. — 
C.  of  Mammon,  in  Spenser’s  “  Faerie  Queene  ”  (II.  vii.),  the 
subterranean  aboae  of  Mammon,  the  “  God  of  the  world 
and  worldlings,”  through  which  lie  conducts  Sir  Guyon. 
—  C.  of  Montesinos.  See  Montesinos. 
cave  (kav),  v.  t. ;  caved  (kavd)  ;  cav'ing  (kav'Tng).  [Cf. 
F.  caver.  See  cave,  72.]  1.  To  make  hollow ;  to  hollow 

or  scoop  out ;  to  excavate.  Obs. 

The  mouldred  earth  had  cav'd  the  banke.  Spenser. 
2.  To  put  or  inclose  in  or  as  in  a  cave, 
to  cave  in,  to  cause  to  cave  or  fall  in. 

cave,  v.  i.  1.  To  dwell  in  a  cave.  Shak. 

2.  To  cave  in.  See  below.  Colloq.  or  Slang. 

3.  Eng.  Politics.  To  form  a  cave  (in  sense  4). 

to  cave  in.  [Cf.  Flem.  inkalven. J  a  To  fall  in  or  down  as  a 
result  of  beni£  undermined  or  of  pressure  from  above,  as 
earth  on  the  side  of  a  well  or  pit ;  to  calve  in  ;  —  sometimes 
without  in.  b  To  submit ;  yield  ;  give  in.  Colloq. 
cave,  v.  t.  [Of  uncertain  origin.]  Scot.  &  Dial.  Eng. 

1.  To  tilt  and  overturn  ;  tip  ;  upset. 

2.  To  toss  or  push,  as  the  head. 

cave,  v.  i.  Scot.  <Ss  Dial.  Eng.  1.  To  fall,  as  an  overturned 
thing  ;  to  fall  clumsily  or  suddenly  ;  —  usually  with  over. 
2  To  toss  the  head  or  other  part  of  the  body  ;  to  rear  or 
plunge. 

ca-veach'  (kd-vech'),  n.  [Sp.  escaheche.]  West  Indies. 
Mackerel  or  other  fish  cut  up,  seasoned  with  spices  and 
salt,  and  fried  in  oil,  for  keeping.  —  v.  t.  To  prepare  (fish) 
in  this  manner. 

ca've  at  (ka've-2t),  n.  [L.  caveat  let  him  beware,  pres, 
subj.  of  cavere  to  be  on  one’s  guard,  to  beware.]  1.  Law. 
A  notice  given  by  an  interested  party  to  some  officer  not  to 
do  a  certain  act  until  the  party  is  heard  in  opposition  ;  as, 
a  caveat  entered  in  a  probate  court  to  stop  the  proving  of 
a  will  or  the  taking  out  of  letters  of  administration,  etc. 
Specif.:  a  Eng.  Patent  Law.  A  notice  filed  upon  an  appli¬ 
cation  for  renewal  of  a  patent  by  a  person  who  wishes  to 
oppose  the  renewal,  b  U .  S.  A  notice  formerly  given  to 
the  Patent  Office  of  the  caveator’s  claim  as  inventor,  in 
order  to  prevent  the  grant  of  a  patent  to  another  person 
for  the  same  alleged  invention  upon  an  application  filed 
during  the  life  of  the  caveat  without  notice  to  the  caveator. 
The  caveat  was  filed  in  the  secret  archive,  and  was  oper¬ 
ative  for  a  year  and  for  yearly  renewals  if  made.  It  afforded  no 
protection  "except  as  to  notice  of  interfering  applications.  The 
caveat  was  abolished  in  WlO. 

2.  A  caution  ;  warning  ;  admonition. 

We  .  .  enter  our  caveat  against  a  conclusion  Jeffrey. 

3.  A  precaution  ;  a  proviso  or  reservation ;  a  caution.  Obs. 
ca've-at,  v.  i.  1.  To  enter  a  caveat. 

2.  Fencing.  To  disengage. 

II  ca've-at  emp'tor(§mp't5r).  [L.]  Law.  Let  the  purchaser 
beware,  that  is,  let  him  examine  the  article  he  is  buying, 
and  act  on  his  own  judgment  and  at  his  own  risk ;  —  a 
maxim  implying  the  rule  of  English  and  American  law  that 
the  purchaser  buys  at  his  own  risk,  except  as  to  express 
warranties  or  those  implied  by  law  from  the  circumstances, 
ca've  a  tor  (-a'tbr),  71.  Law.  One  w  ho  enters  or  files  a  caveat, 
cave  bear.  A  very  large  bear  (Ui'sus  speke.us)  whose  re¬ 
mains  are  common  in  European  caves,  including  those  of 
England.  It  was  contemporaneous  with  paleolithic  man. 
cave  dweller.  One  who  dwells  ill  a  cave  ;  esp.,  one  of  the 
prehistoric  inhabitants  of  Europe,  whose  remains  and  uten¬ 
sils  are  discovered  in  ancient  caves.  —  cave  dwelling 
cave  earth.  Geol.  A  deposit  of  sand,  soil,  etc.,  washed  into 
caves.  It  is  often  covered  with  a  layer  of  stalagmite,  and 
sometimes  contains  remains  of  extinct  animals, 
cave  hyena.  A  hyena  whose  remains  are  found  abundantly 
in  British  caves,  now  usually  regarded  as  a  large  variety 
of  the  living  African  spotted  hyena, 
cave'—in',  n.  Act  of  caving  in,  as  of  a  mine  ;  a  place  where 
a  thing,  as  the  earth,  has  caved  in.  Colloq. 
cave  lion.  A  lion  whose  remains  are  found  in  the  caves  of 
Europe,  including  England.  It  is  believed  to  be  a  large 
variety  of  the  existing  lion. 

cave  man.  A  cave  dweller ;  esp.,  a  man  of  the  stone  age 
contemporary  with  the  mammoth,  cave  bear,  etc. 
Cav'en-dish  (kSv'en-dTsh),  n.  Leaf  tobacco  softened, 
sweetened,  and  pressed  into  plugs  or  cakes. 

Cavendish  experiment-  Physics.  An  experiment  on  the 
principle  of  the  torsion  balance  for  demonstrating  and 
measuring  the  force  of  gravitation  between  small  bodies, 
first  performed  by  Henry  Cavendish  in  1797-98. 
Cavendish  hand  [From  Cavendish ,  pen  name  of  Henry 
Jones,  English  writer  on  whist.]  Whist.  A  hand  contain¬ 
ing  four  trumps  and  three  of  each  plain  suit. 

Cavendish  lead.  Whist.  An  opening  lead  of  trumps  from 
a  Cavendish  hand. 

cave  pearl-  A  pearly  concretion,  in  composition  like  true 
pearl,  formed  in  limestone  caves  by  the  agency  of  water, 
cav'ern  (kSv'ern),  n.  [F.  cciverne,  fr.  L.  caverna ,  fr.  ca¬ 
vus  hollow.]  1.  A  subterranean  hollow  ;  an  underground 
cavity  ;  a  cave  ;  —  often  used,  as  distinguished  from  cave , 
with  implication  of  largeness  or  indefinite  extent. 

2.  A  cavity,  as  of  the  ear.  Obs. 
cav'ern,  V.  t. ;  cav'erned  (-ernd);  cav'ern-ing.  1.  To 
place  or  inclose  in  or  as  if  in  a  cavern.  “A  hermit  cav- 
emed  in  a  wood.”  E.  W.  Ellsworth. 

2.  To  hollow  out,  or  form  by  hollowing  out. 


Cav'ern  (kSv'ern),  v.  i.  To  lurk  or  live  in  a  cavern, 
cavern  limestone.  Any  limestone  abounding  in  caverns, 
esp.  the  Carboniferous  limestone  of  Kentucky, 
cav'ern-ous  (kSv'er-ims),  a.  [L.  cavernosus :  cf.  F.  ca- 
vemeux.]  1.  Full  of  caverns  ;  of  the  nature  of,  or  resem¬ 
bling,  a  cavern ;  hollow. 

2.  Filled  with  cavities,  cells,  or  interstices. 

3.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  cavern. 

cavernous  bodies,  masses  of  erectile  tissue  with  large  inter¬ 
spaces  which  may  be  distended  with  blood,  esp.  those 
forming  the  chief  part  of  the  body  of  the  penis  and  the 
clitoris.  —  c.  plexus,  Anal.,  a  nerve  plexus  of  the  sympa¬ 
thetic  system  lying  below  and  internal  to  the  carotid  ar¬ 
tery,  at  each  side  of  the  sella  turcica.  —  c.  respiration,  a 
peculiar  respiratory  sound  observed  in  auscultation  when 
the  bronchial  tubes  communicate  with  morbid  lung  cavi¬ 
ties.— c.  sinuses,  Anal.,  a  pair  of  large  venous  sinuses,  each 
situated  in  a  groove  at  the  side  of  the  body  &f  the  sphenoid 
bone,  in  the  cranial  cavity.  They  open  behind  into  the 
petrosal  sinuses.  —  c.  whisper,  a  blowing  sound  heard  in 
auscultation  over  lung  cavities  when  w  ords  are  whispered, 
ca-ver'nu  lous  (kd-vfir'nu-lws),  a.  [L.  cavernula ,  dim.  of 
caverna  cavern.]  Full  of  little  cavities, 
cav'es-son  (kav'e-sim),  n.  [F.  cave^on,  fr.  It.  cavezzone , 
augm.  fr.  LL.  capitium  a  head  covering,  hood,  fr.  L. 
caput  head.  Cf.  cabezon.]  Manege.  A  kind  of  noseband 
oi  iron  or  other  stiff  material  used  in  breaking  and  train¬ 
ing  horses  ;  also,  a  halter  with  such  a  noseband. 

II  ca-vet'to  (kii-vet'to),  n.;  pi.  It.  -vetti  (-te),E.  -vettos 
(-toz).  [It.,  fr.  cavo  hollow,  L.  am/s.]  Arch.  A  concave 

molding  in  which  the  curve,  usually  a  quarter  circle,  is  much 
less  produced  than  that  of  a  scotia.  See  molding,  Illnst. 
Ca'vi-a  (ka'vT-d),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Carib  cabiai  :  cf.  F.  cabiai.] 
Zool.  The  genus  of  cavies  containing  the  guinea  pig. 
cav  i-ar'  )  (kSv'T-ar'  ;  ka'vyar' ;  see  note  below),  n.  [Cf.  F. 
cav  i  are'  I  caviar,  It.  caviafe,  Turk  khdvyar.]  The  pre¬ 
pared  and  salted  roe  of  the  sturgeon  and  other  large  fish, 
used  as  a  relish,  esp.  in  Russia.  Caviar,  considered  a 
delicacy  by  some,  is  seldom  used  and  little  relished  by 
the  masses.  Hamlet  says  of  a  play,  “  ’  T  was  caviare  to  the 
general,”  i.  e.,  above  the  taste  of  the  common  people. 

Caviare  w'as  originally  pronounced  in  four  syllables. 
Later  the  final  e  was  dropped  in  pronunciation  and  often 
in  spelling,  and  the  pronunciation  became  unsettled.  The 
pronunciations  kSv'T-ar',  ka'vyar',  like  the  French,  are 
now  considered  the  best  usage,  although  the  older  kd-ver', 
given  by  Walker  and  others,  is  still  preferred  by  some, 
cav'i-corn  (k£v'T-k6rn),  a.  [L.  cavus  hollow  cornu  horn.] 
Zool.  Having  hollow  horns,  as  the  family  Bovidae. 

Cav'i  cor'ni  a  (-k6r'nT-a),  n.  pi.  [NL.]  Zool.  A  group 
of  ruminants  whose  horns  are  hollow,  not  deciduous,  and 
planted  on  a  bony  process  of  the  frontal  bones.  It  is  equiv¬ 
alent  to  Bovida*,  and  includes  the  oxen,  sheep,  goats,  and 
antelopes.  The  pronghorn  is  intermediate  between  this 
group  and  the  deer,  having  hollow  but  deciduous  horns, 
cav'il  (kSv'Tl),  v.  i.  ;  cav'iled  or  cav'illed  (-lid) ;  cav'il- 
ing  or  cav'il-ling.  [L.  cavillari  to  practice  jesting,  to 
censure,  fr.  cavilla  bantering  jests,  sophistry :  cf.  OF. 
caviller.]  To  raise  captious  and  frivolous  objections ;  to 


find  fault  without  good  reason. 

You  do  not  well  in  obstinacy 

To  card  in  the  course  of  thi6  contract.  Shak. 

cav'il,  v.  t.  1.  To  cavil  at.  Milton. 

2.  To  make,  cause,  effect,  drive,  etc.,  by  caviling  ;  —  with 
out  or  away.  Rare.  Milton. 

cav'il,  72.  1.  A  captious  or  frivolous  objection  ;  a  quibble. 

All  the  cavils  of  prejudice  and  unbelief.  South. 

2.  The  raising  of  cavils  ;  caviling.  Motley. 


cav'il-ing,  p.  a.  Disposed  to  cavil ;  finding  fault  without 
good  reason;  captious. 

Sy n .  —  See  captious  . 

—  cav'il-ing-ly,  adv.  —  cav'il-ing  ness,  n. 
cav'ing  (kav'Tng), p.pr.  &  vb.  n.  of  cave,  to  fall.  Specif.: 
vb.7i.  A  falling  or  hollowing  in  ;  of  the  moon,  the  waning, 
caving  system,  a  system  of  mining  in  which  the  worked-out 
levels  are  allowed  to  close  by  caving  in. 
cav'i-ta-ry  (k5v'T-ta-rT),  a.  Zobl.  1.  Hollow  ;  as  :  a  Hav¬ 
ing  a  coelom,  b  Having  an  alimentary  cavity. 

2.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  coelom  or  other  cavity, 
cav'i- ta'tion  (-ta'slmn),  72.  Mech.  The  formation  of  a  vac¬ 
uum  around  a  propeller  or  fan  revolving  at  a  speed  above 
a  certain  critical  value  (depending  upon  the  size,  number, 
and  shape  of  the  blades).  It  causes  a  loss  in  efficiency, 
cav'i  ty  (kSv'T-tT),  n.  ;  pi.  -ties  (-tTz).  [L.  cavus  hollow  : 

cf.  F.  cavite.]  1.  Hollowness.  Obs.  A-  R. 

The  cavity  or  hollowness  of  the  place.  Goodwin. 

2.  A  hollow  place  ;  a  hollow  ;  as,  the  abdominal  cavity. 
Abnormal  spaces  or  excavations  are  frequently  formed  in  the 

lungs.  which  are  designated  cavities  or  vomicie.  Quaih 

3.  Shipbuilding .  The  displacement  of  a  vessel.  Rare. 
Syn.  —  See  hole. 

ca'vo-re  lie'vo  (ka'vo-re-le'vo)  )  n.  [It.  cavo-rilievo.] 
II  ca'vo-ri-lie'VO  (ka'vo-re-lya'vo)  )  Hollow  relief.  See 
relief. 

ca  vort'  (kri-v6rt'),  v.  i.  ;  ca-vort'ed  ;  ca-vort'ing.  To 
prance  elaborately  ;  to  caper  about ;  to  curvet ;  —  said  of  a 
horse  or  his  rider.  Colloq.,  U.  S. 

ca'vy  (ka'vT),  72.  ;  pi.  cavies  (-viz)  [From  Cavia,  the  ge¬ 
neric  name.]  a  Any  of  several  short-tailed,  rough-haired, 
hvstricomorphous  rodents  of  South  America  and  the  West 
Indies,  constituting  the  family  Caviidae.  The  guinea  pig 


Ica'va-lie're  (kibva-lvr'ra ),  n. 
It.]  A  cavalier  ;  knight  ;  cava- 
ier  servente. 

Cavalier  hat.  A  lady’s  hat  with 
a  feather,  imitating  those  of  the 
17th-century  Cavaliers, 
cav'a-lier 'ish,  a.  See  -ish,  — 
cav  a-lier'Lh-ness,  n 
cav'a-lier'ness,  n.  See -ness. 
cavaliero.  =  cavalier. 
cavalier  servant.  =  cavalier 
servente.—  cavalier  servitude. 
||  ca  va  lier'  seul'  (kVva/lya' 
801').  [F.,  solitary  cavalier.] 

a  A  single  gentleman,  b  In  a 
quadrille,  a  figure  in  which  each 
man  of  two  opposite  couples 
dances  a  few  steps  in  turn,  the 
other  three  facing  him. 
cava-lier'ship,  n.  See -ship. 
cav'al-lad'  ( kBv'rfl-yad'),  cav'- 
al-lard'  (-yard'),  n.  "See  cabal- 
la  da  . 

ca-val'l&  (kd-v&l'P),  ca-val'li 
(-T).  Vars.  of  cavalla. 
ca-val'ly  (kd-v&l'Y),  n. ;  pi. 
-lies  (-Tz).  Var.  of  cavalla. 
ca  van'  (ka-van'  ;  133),  n. ;  pi. 


E.  cavans  C-vanz')*  Sp.  cava- 
nes  (-va'nas).  Var.  of  caban. 
See  measure. 

cav'a-scope  (k&v'd-skop),r?.  [L. 
cavus  hollow  +  -scope.)  Med. 
An  instrument  for  illuminating 
cavities,  as  the  throat.  [vass.] 
ca-vash'.  ca-vass'.  Vars.  of  ka-| 
cav  a-si'na  ( kav'd-sT^nd  :  -se'- 
nd),  n.  A  California  amber  fish 
( Seriola  dorsalis). 
cav'ate  (kav'at),  a.  [L.  cava- 
tus.]  Excavated  ;  made  in  a 
cavelike  form.  “  Domiciles  ex¬ 
cavated  in  softer  beds  between 
hard  ledges  in  the  cliffs,  some¬ 
times  called  *  cavate  lodges.’  ” 
Bit.  Encyc. 

cavatlse.  F  covetise. 
cave,  /•.  t.  [See  chaff,  n.]  To 
separate  (grain,  beans,  etc.)  from 
the  chaff  with  a  rake  or  similar 
instrument.  Obs.  or  Dial .  Eng. 
cave,  n.  ( See  cave  to  toss.]  A 
toss  or  push,  as  of  the  head.  Obs. 
or  Scot.  Sr  Dial.  Eng. 
cave,  n.  Act  of  caving,  or  falling 
in  ;  a  "cave-in.”  Colloq. 


||  cave  (kav  ),  u.  [  F.,  lit.,  cellar.] 

Card  Playing.  In  brelun,  bouil- 
lotte,  etc.,  the  sum  which  each 
player  puts  in  front  of  him  at 
the  beginning  of  play* 

II  cave,  a.  [F.  ]  Concave,  as 
the  waning  moon, 
ca've-a  (ka'vf-a),  n. ;  pi. 
CAVEiB(-e).  [L.]  Rom.  Antiq. 
a  A  cave,  den,  or  cage,  esp.  for 
wild  animals,  b  A  theatrical  au¬ 
ditorium,  or  the  whole  theater, 
caveare.  d*  caviar. 
ca've-at  ac'tor.  [L.]  Let  the 
oer  beware.  Lthe  dog. I 

||  ca've  ca'nem.  [L.]  Beware 
cave  cricket.  Any  of  several 
species  of  wingless  crickets,  of 
the  genus  Hadencpcns,  found  in 
caves  and  similar  places, 
ca-veer'.  f  caviar. 
cavel.  cavil. 
cavel.  Var.  of  kevel. 
cav'el (k&v'el  ;  kav'’!),  7?.  [Cf. 
D.  kavel  lot,  share,  kavelen  to 
cast  lots.]  A  lot  or  something 
obtained  by  lot  ;  allotment ; 
fate.  Obs.  or  Scot.  Sr  Dial.  Eng. 


cav'el,  v.  t.  !f  i.  To  allot  ;  cast 

lots.  Ohs.  or  Scot.  Sr  Dial.  Eng. 
cav'el  (kav'cl;  k?v'£l),  n.  A 
mean  fellow.  Obs. 
cave'let,  n.  A  small  cave. 

||  ca-ven'do  tn'tus.  [L  ]  Safe 
by  taking  heed. 

|i  "ca've  quid  di'cia.  quan'do.  et 

cui'(kl).  [ L.]  Take  heed  what 
you  say,  when,  and  to  whom, 
"cav'ern-al,  a.  Of  the  nature  of, 
or  pertaining  to.  a  cavern.  Rare. 
cav'erned  ('kBv'crnd),  a.  a 
Containing  or  having  caverns  ; 
formed  into  or  like  a  cavern, 
b  Living  or  inclosed  in  or  as  in 
a  cavern. 

cav'  er-nic  '  o-lous  ( k  Bv'Pr-nTk'fi- 
I1I6),  a.  IL.  caverna  cave  + 
- colons .]  Inhabiting  caves, 
cav'ern-i'tis  ( kBv'fr-nl'tTs),  n. 
[NL.  ;  cavernous  4-  -itis.]  Med. 
Inflammation  of  the  cavernous 
bodies  of  the  penis, 
cav'ern-like  ,  a.  See -like. 
cav'er-no'ma  (k&v/5r-n<5'iTm), 
?i. ;  L.  pi.  -omata  (-td).  [NL.] 
Med.  A  cavernous  tumor. 


cav'ern-ous-ly,  adv.  of  cavern¬ 

ous. 

cav'er-nule  (kSv'Pr-nal).  n.  [L. 
cavernula.)  A  small  cavitv. — 
ca-ver'nu-lat  ed  (ka-vQr'nfl- 
lat'ed ).  a 

cav'e-son.  Var.  of  cavesson. 
caviary  F  caviar. 
ca-vic'o-lous  (kd-vTk'C-lue),  a. 
[L.  rams  hollow  +  -colons.)  In¬ 
habiting  or  dwelling  in  caves, 
ca'vie  (ka'vl),  r>.  [D.  kavie,  L. 
carea  cage.]  A  hencoop.  Scot. 
Ca-vi'i-dae  (kd-vI'T-de),  n.  pi. 
[NL  ]  See  cavy.  [kevel.| 
cav'il.  Var.  of  cavf.l,  lot :  | 
cav'ild.  Caviled.  Ref.  S)i. 
cav'il-er.  or  cav'il-ler,  n.  One 
who  cavils. 

cavil-la'tion  (kfiv'Y-la'shun), 
n.  [F.  cavil lat ion,  L.  cavilla- 
D’o.]  A  caviling  :  a  quibble,  as  in 
legal  proceedings;  a  cavil ;hence, 
formerly,  trickery.  Archaic. 
cav'il-ous,  or  cav'il-lons  (-bis), 
a.  [L.  caril/nsus.)  Character¬ 
ized  by  caviling,  or  disposed  to 
cavil;  quibbling.  —  cav'il-ous- 


ly.  il-lous-ly,  adv.  —  cav  il-ous- 

ne88,  -il-lous-nesB,  n.  All  Rare. 
cav'in  (kfiv'^n),  n.  [F.]  Mil.  A 
natural  depression,  as  a  sunken 
road,  adapted  to  cover  troops, 
cav'ings  (kav'Yngz  ;  dial,  kav'- 
Inz,  kev'lnz),  7?.  pi.  [See  cave, 
to  separate  grain.]  Chaff  of 
grain,  beans,  etc.  Dfal.  Eng. 
cav'i-tied  (kBv'l-tld),  p.  a. 
II uving  cavities 

ca-viu'na  wood  (kii-vyoo'nii). 
A  kind  of  rosewood  obtained 
from  Amerimnon  nigrum. 
ca'vi-ya  (ka'vY-yd  ;  k&v'I-vd), 
11.  [Cf.  Sp.  caballada.)  A  herd 
of  horses.  Western  U.  S. 

Cav  o-lin'i-a  (kBv'fi-lYn'T-d),  tj. 
[NL.,  after  F.  Carol  ini,  Italian 
naturalist.]  Zool.  A  genus  of 
pteropods  having  the  shell  com. 
posed  of  a  convex  ventral  and 
more  flattened  dorsal  portion 
separated  by  a  broad  dorsoven- 
trally  contracted  aperture, 
ca'vy.  Var.  of  ca vi  e,  hencoop, 
caw.  Var.  of  cok,  sheep  rot. 
caw,  v.  t.  Var.  of  1st  ka. 


tobd  foot  •  out,  oil  ;  chair  ;  go  ;  sing,  iqk  ;  then,  thin  ;  natrjre,  verchire  (250) ;  K  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144) ;  boN  ;  yet ;  zh  =  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Guide. 
’  ’  ’  ’  ’  full  explanations  of  Abbreviations,  Signs,  etc.,  immediately  precede  the  Vocabulary. 
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(which  see)  and  capybara  are  the  best-known  species.  The 
name  is  also  applied  to  other  allied  rodents,  as  the  paca 
and  agoutis,  b  Specif.,  a  guinea  pig.  r 
caw  (k6),  v.  i.  ;  cawed  (k6d) ;  caw'ing.  [Imitative.]  1.  Of 
crows,  rooks,  ravens,  etc. :  To  cry,  or  utter  their  natural 
call  or  cry. 

Rising  and  cawing  at  the  gun’s  report.  Shak. 

2.  To  make  a  sound  like  or  likened  to  such  a  cry. 
caw,  n.  The  cry  made  by  the  crow,  rook,  or  raven, 
caw,  interj.  An  exclamation  or  cry  imitative  of  the  cry  of 
a  crow,  rook,  or  raven. 

cawk  (k6k),  n.  Also  cauk.  [E.  dial,  cauk  limestone.  A 
doublet  of  chalk .]  Min.  An  opaque,  compact  variety  of 
barite,  or  heavy  spar. 

cax'on  (kSk'swn),  n.  [OSp.  caxon ,  Sp.  cajdn,  fr.  OSp.  caxn , 
Sp.  caja,  case.  See  2d  case  ;  cf.  caisson.]  Metal.  A  chest 
of  ores  prepared  for  refining  by  calcining,  grinding,  etc. 
Cax'ton  (kSks'twn),  n.  1.  Bibliog.  Any  book  printed  by 
William  Caxton,  who  brought  printing  into  England  about 
1474.  He  used  only  black-letter  type. 

2.  Print.  A  kind  of  type  like  that  used  by  Caxton. 

(Cbis  line  is  in  bretoicr  Carton. 

Cay  enne'  (ka-5n' ;  kl-Sn'),  n.  1.  A  town  and  island  in 
French  Guiana,  South  America. 

2.  [usually  l .  c.]  Cayenne  pepper. 

3.  A  canary  with  red  or  reddish  plumage  artificially  pro¬ 
duced  by  feeding  the  growing  bird  with  red  pepper. 

4.  A  small,  reddish,  marine,  surface-swimming  copepod, 
which  is  a  favorite  food  of  the  mackerel. 

Cayenne  frankincense.  =  tacamahaca.  —  C.  incense.  =  coni- 
ma.-C.  pepper,  a  very  hot  and  pungent  powder  made  by 
drying  ana  grinding  the  fruits  or  seeds  of  several  species 
of  the  genus  Capsicum ,  esp.  C.  annuum  and  C.  frutescens ; 

—  called  also  red  pepper.  It  is  used  chiefly  as  a  condiment. 

—  C.  rose  or  sassafras,  the  pottery-bark  tree. 

Oay'ley-an  (ka'IT-an),  a.  Math.  Designating,  or  pertaining 

to,  the  mathematics  of  Arthur  Cayley  (1821-95),  esp.  in- 
variantive  analysis  and  the  geometry  of  the  absolute. 
Cay'ley  an,  n.  Math.  A  curve  of  sixth  order,  third  class, 
being  the  envelope  of  lines  cut  in  involution  by  the  polar 
conics  of  a  cubic.  It  was  discovered  (1853)  by  Cayley, 
cay'man  (ka'man),  n. ;  pi.  -mans  (-manz).  [From  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  Guiana  :  cf.  Sp.  caim&n.']  1.  Any  of  several  trop¬ 
ical  American  alligators  constituting  the  genus  Caiman, 
which  differ  from  the  typical  alligators  chiefly  in  having  the 
ventral  armor  composed  of  overlapping  bony  scutes  each 
formed  of  two  parts  united  by  a  suture.  They  are  espe¬ 
cially  abundant  in  the  upper  Amazon  region,  where  they 
are  known  as  jacare  or  yacare.  One  species,  C.  niger, 
reaches  a  lengtn  of  twenty  feet. 

2.  Any  of  several  gobioid  fishes  of  tropical  America,  esp. 
Dormitator  maculatus ,  a  large  fresh-water  food  fish. 

||  ca'yo  (ka'yo),  n.;  pi.  -yos  (Sp.  -yos).  [Sp.  Cf.  1st  key.] 
A  small  island  or  ledge  of  rock  in  the  water;  a  key.  Sp.  Am. 
Ca-yu'ga  (ka-yoo'gd),  n.  An  Indian  of  an  Iroquoian  tribe 
formerly  inhabiting  western  New  York,  now  mostly  in  On¬ 
tario,  with  a  few  in  New  York  and  some  in  Oklahoma. 
Cayuga  duck-  The  black  Cayuga. 

Ga-yu'gau  (-g&n),  a.  [From  Cayuga  Lake,  New  York.] 
Geol.  Designating  the  uppermost  major  subdivision  of  the 
American  Silurian.  See  geology,  Chart. — n.  The  Cayu- 
gan  epoch  or  series. 

Oa-yuse'  (ki-us'),  n.  1.  An  Indian  of  a  tribe  of  Waiilatpuan 
stock  now  gathered  upon  the  Umatilla  reservation,  Oregon. 
2  [l.  c.]  An  Indian  pony.  Western  U.  S. 

Ce  a  no'thus  (se'a-no'thiis),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  KedvioOos  a  kind 
of  thistle.]  Bot.  A  large  genus  of  American  rhanmaceous 
shrubs  and  small  trees  having  handsome  foliage  and  often 
showy  white,  blue,  or  yellow  flowers.  They  are  most 
abundant  on  the  Pacific  coast.  C.  ameriranus  is  the  New 
Jersey  tea,  or  redroot ;  C.  thyrsijlorus ,  the  blue  myrtle  ; 
and  C.  arboreu^,  the  tree  myrtle. 

cease  (ses),  v.  i.  ;  ceased  (seat)  ;  ceas'ing.  [ME.  cessen , 
cesen ,  F.  cesser ,  fr.  L.  cessare ,  v.  intensive  fr.  cedere  to 
withdraw.  See  cede  ;  cf.  cessation.]  1.  To  come  to  an 
end ;  to  stop  ;  to  leave  off  or  give  over  7  to  desist ;  as,  the 
noise  ceased.  “  To  cease  from  strife.”  Prov.  xx.  3. 

2.  To  become  extinct ;  fail  to  be  ;  pass  away.  Obs.  or  R. 

The  poor  shall  never  cease  out  of  the  land.  Dent.  xv.  11. 
Syn.  —  Desist,  leave  off,  discontinue,  refrain,  intermit, 
pause,  end.  —  Cease,  stop,  quit.  Stop  (see  stop,  stay)  ap¬ 
plies  primarily  to  action,  or  to  that  which  is  thought  of  as 
moving ;  cease  applies  also  to  states  and  conditions,  or  to 
that  which  is  thought  of  as  being :  as,  a  train  stops ,  but 
does  not  cease  ;  the  noise  it  makes  both  stops  and  ceases  ; 
one’s  love  may  cease,  but  scarcely  stop  ;  “  When  I  have 
fears  that  I  may  cease  to  be  ”  (Keats).  Stop  frequently  con¬ 


caw.  Var.  of  ca\  Scot,  form  of 
call,  v. 

cawd.  Cawed.  Ref-  Sp. 
caw'del.  +  caudle. 
caw'die  (ko'dY).  Scot.  var.  of 

CADI)  IK. 

caw'dron.  d*  chawdron. 
cawf.  Scot.  var.  of  1st  calf, 
chaff  ;  dial.  Eng.  var.  of  corf. 
cawk.  Var.  of  cauk,  caulk. 
cawk,  n.  [Imitative.  Cf.  caw.] 
The  cry  of  certain  birds, as  rooks. 

cawk,  v.  t.  To  utter  a  cawk. 
cawk'er.  Var.  of  calker. 
cawk'y,  a.  Min.  Containing, 
or  like,  cawk  ;  barytous. 

cawl.  Var.  of  caul. 

cawl  (kfil),  n.  ‘[AS.,  basket.]  A 
fish  basket  or  creel.  Cornwall. 
Caw'line,  Sir  (kS'lTn).  The  hero 
of  an  ancient  English  hallad, 
who  wins  his  love,  the  king’s 
daughter,  by  slaying  a  giant 
“  soldan.”  In  the  enlarged  ver¬ 
sion  published  in  Percy’s  “  Re- 
liques,”  the  “  soldan  ’’  slays  Sir 
Cawline.  See  Christabel,  1. 
cawme.  d*  calm. 
caw'ney  (k  d'n  Y),  -nie,  -ny,  n. 
(Tamil  kdni.]  See  measure. 

||  caw'quaw  (k8'kw6),  n.  [Of 
Am.  Indian  origin  ;  cf.  Cree 
kakwa.]  The  urBon. 
cawse.  d*  cause. 
cawsee.  d*  cadi. 
caw'tel.  d*  cautel.  [caji. | 

ca-xi'  (ka-he'  ;  2(12).  Var.  of  | 
cax'on.  n.  An  old  kind  of  wig. 
Cax-to'ni-an(kfik-8to'nY-dn).  a. 
Of  or  pertaining  to  William  Cax¬ 
ton,  tne  first  English  printer, 
cay.  d*  key,  of  a  lock, 
cay  (ka  ;  ke  ;  cf.  quay),  n.  = 
key,  a  ledge. 


cay'ak.  Var.  of  kayak. 
cayar.  d*  coir. 
cay-en'.  Cavenne.  Ref.  Sp. 
cay-enned'  (ka-Snd'  ;  kT-?nd'), 
jt.  a.  Seasoned  with  cayenne  ; 
fig.,  very  pungent ;  hot. 
cay'nard,  n.  [F.  cagnard.]  A 
sluggard.  Obs. 
cay'tive.  d*  caitiff. 
caz'el-ty.  Var.  of  casalty. 
Dial.  Eng.  Sf  Scot. 
ca'zi.  Var.  of  kazi. 
cazibi.  d*  cassava. 
cazimate.  d*  casemate. 
caz'i  mi  (klz'S-me),  n.  [Prop¬ 
erly  disk,  fr.  A T.jesm  body.]  As¬ 
tro?.  Among  Arabian  astrono¬ 
mers,  the  center  of  the  solar 
disk.  A  planet  was  said  to  be  in 
cazimi  when  distant  from  the 
sun  not  more  than  17'. 
ca-zique',  ca-zic'(kd-zek').Var. 
of  cacique. 

||  ca'zo  (ka'so  ;  kri'tho  ;  268),  n. ; 
pl.  Cazos  (-bos  ;  -thos).  [Sp.] 
Metal.  A  vessel  for  hot  amalga¬ 
mation  ;  any  large  copper  or 
iron  vessel.  Sjt.  Amer. 
ca'zy.  Var.  of  kazi.  [son.| 
caz'zan,  caz'zon.  Vars.  of  cas-| 
caz'zo.  d*  catso. 

Cb -Abbr.  Cambridge  ;  (without 
period,  C7>)Colurabium  ( Chem.). 
C  B.  Abbr.  Currency  bond  ;  — 
used  on  the  tape  of  stock  tickers. 
C.  B.,  or  c.  b.  Abbr.  Cape  Bret¬ 
on  ;  cash  book  ;  Cavalry  Bri- 
1  gade;  center  of  buoyancy;  Chief 
Baron  ;  Common  Bench  ;  Com¬ 
panion  of  the  Bath  ;  confined 
to  barracks. 

c.  bl.  Abbr.  Carte  blanche. 

C*  B.  8.  Abbr.  Confraternity  of 
I  the  Blessed  Sacrament. 


notes  a  sudden  or  definite,  cease ,  a  gradual,  suspension  of 
activity  ;  as,  one  may  all  at  once  stop  going  to  a  friend  s 
house,  or  one’s  visits  may  gradually  cease  ;  I  gave  com¬ 
mands  ;  then  all  smiles  stopped  together  ( R •  Browning ) ; 
“You  hear  the  grating  roar  .  .  .  begin,  and  cease ,  and  then 
again  begin  ”  ( M.  Arnold).  Stop  is  the  everyday,  cease ,  the 
more  lettered  or  poetical  word.  Quit,  as  a  synonym  lor 
stop  and  cease  (cf .  leave),  is  an  Americanism  ;  as,  he  quit 
coming,  to  quit  smoking.  See  close. 
cease  (ses),  v.  t.  1.  To  put  a  stop  to  ;  to  stop.  Obs. 

But  he,  her  fears  to  cease , 

Sent  down  the  meek-eyed  Peace.  Milton. 

2.  To  bring  to  an  end  ;  to  discontinue  or  leave  off. 

Cease,  then,  this  impious  rage.  Milton. 

3.  To  cause  to  stop  or  desist  from  some  action.  Obs. 
cease,  n.  [OF.  ces  or  F.  cesse ,  fr.  cesser.  See  cease,  v.] 

Cessation.  Obs.,  exc.  in  the  phrase  without  cease.  Shak. 

I  kept  an  eye  upon  her  without  cease.  Stevenson. 
ceaseless,  a.  Without  pause  or  stop  ;  incessant  ;  unceas¬ 
ing.  —  cease'less-ly,  adv.  —  ceaseless-ness,  n. 
Ceb'i-d®  (sgb'T-de),  n.  pl.  [NL.  See  CEBUs.]  Zo'ol.  A 
family  of  platyrrhine  monkeys  comprising  all  the  New 
World  monkeys  except  the  marmosets  and  tamarins.  They 
have  one  more  pair  of  molar  teeth  in  each  jaw  than  the 
marmosets  and  Old  World  monkeys,  and  usually  have  the 
tail  long  and  prehensile.  —  ce'bid  (se(bid  ;  seb'Td),  a.  <5c  n. 
—  ce'Mne  (se'bin),  a.  —  ce'boid  (-boid),  a. 
ce-bur' (sa-boor'), ?i.,  or  cebur  balsam.  [Peril.  fr.  the  island 
of  Cebu,  where  it  is  found.]  A  yellowish  oily  liquid  pre¬ 
pared  in  the  Philippine  Islands,  by  boiling  the  root  and 
twigs  of  the  apocynaceous  tree  Parameria  vulneraria  in 
coconut  oil.  It  is  used  for  skin  diseases  and  wounds. 
Ce'bus  (se'b&s),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  kt}0o?,  or  *7771-05,  a  long¬ 
tailed  monkey.]  Zo'ol.  The  typical  genus  of  monkeys 
of  the  family  Cebidye,  consisting  of  numerous  South  and 
Central  American  species.  They  are  of  medium  size,  with 
well-developed  thumb,  and  prehensile  tail  covered  with 
hair  to  the  tip.  See  Capuchin,  Must 
Cec  i-do  my  i'i-d®  (sSs'T-dS-mt-i'T-de),  n.  pl.  [NL.  ;  Gr. 
*77*15,  *77*1605,  a  gallnut  -f-  yvla  fly.]  Zo'ol.  A  family  of 
small,  delicate,  nematocerous,  twO-winged  flies,  many  spe¬ 
cies  of  which  produce  galls  or  other  deformities  on  plants  ; 
the  gall  gnats  or  gall  midges.  The  typical  genus,  Cec'l- 
do-my'ia  (-mi 'yd),  contains  several  species  very  injuri¬ 
ous  to  crops,  as  the  Hessian  fly  and  clover-seed  midge. — 
cec  l-do  my'ian  (-ml'yftn),  a.  cf*  n.  —  cec  i-do  my'iid 
(-yTd),  a.  &  n.  —  cec  i  do  my  i'l  dous  (-mT-I'6-dfts),  a. 


Ce  cil'i-a.  Saint  (se-sil'T-d).  [L.  Caeciha.]  A  young  Chris¬ 
tian  woman  martyred  at  Rome  about  230.  She  is  said  to 
have  converted  her  husband  (also  later  martyred)  after  being 
forced  to  marry  him  in  spite  of  a  vow  of  celibacy.  She  is  regarded 
as  the  patron  saint  of  music,  esp.  sacred  music,  and  is  said  to 
have  played  so  well  as  to  draw  angels  from  heaven  to  listen. 
Her  day  is  Nov.  22. 

ce'cils  (se'stlz  ;  ses'Tlz),  n.  pl.  Cookery.  Balls  of  minced 
meat,  bread  crumbs,  onions,  anchovies,  etc.,  covered  with 
beaten  egg  and  bread  crumbs  and  fried. 

Ce-cro'pi-a  (se-kro'pT-a),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Cecrops ,  king  of  At¬ 
tica.]  1.  Bot.  A  large  genus  of  tropical  American  mora- 
ceous  trees  ranging  from  Mexico  to  Brazil.  The  milky 
juice  yields  a  fair  quality  of  caoutchouc,  and  is  also  used 
in  medicine  as  an  astringent.  The  bast  fiber  is  employed 
for  cordage,  and  the  bark  for  tanning.  C.  peltata  is  the 
trumpetwood. 

2.  a  See  Cecrops.  b  In  Sidney’s  “Arcadia,”  a  wicked 
widow,  sister-in-law  of  Basilius  and  mother  of  Amphialus. 

Cecropia  moth.  A  large  silkworm  moth  (Sarnia  cecropia), 
the  largest  moth  native  of  the  eastern  United  States, 
represented  by  related  species  in  the  West.  Its  larva 
feeds  on  many  forest  and  fruit  trees. 

Ce'crops  (se'krbps),  n.  [L.,  fr.  Gr. 
legend  or  tradition,  a  hero  said  to 
have  been  the  first  king  of  Attica,  to 
have  introduced  there  the  first  ele¬ 
ments  of  civilized  life,  and  to  have 
founded  Athens,  the  citadel  of  which 
was  called  Cecropia  after  him.  He 
was  represented  as  half  snake. 

ce'dar  (se'der),  n.  [F.  ce.dre ,  fr.  L. 
cedrus ,  Gr.  *e'6po 5.]  Any  of  a  large 
number  of  trees  having  fragrant  wood 
of  remarkable  durability;  specif.:  a 
Any  of  various  pinaceous  trees  of 
temperate  regions;  as:  (1)  The  cedar  of 
Lebanon  and  other  species  of  Cedrus. 

(2)  In  the  United  States,  the  red  cedar  (Juniperus  virgini- 
ana)  and  other  species  of  Juniperus  ;  also  various  species  of 
Chameecy pan's,  Libocedrus,  and  Thuja.  (3)  In  Japan,  Cryp- 
tomeria  japonica.  (4)  In  New  Zealand,  the  kaikawaka 


C.  B.  U.  Abbr.  Cipher  “B’ 
use. 

cc.  Abbr.  Circum  ;  chapters  ; 
cubic  centimeter  or  centimeters. 
C.  C.,  07*  c.  c.  Abbr.  Caius  Col¬ 
lege  ;  Cape  Colonv  ;  Catholic 
clergyman  ;  Celestial  canopy 
(Masonic) ;  chancery  cases  ; 
Chess  Club  ;  Christ  Church  ; 
Circuit  Court ;  City  Council  or 
Councilor  ;  Civil  Court ;  Clerk 
of  the  (Privy)  Council  ;  Code 
Civil ;  Common  Councilman  ; 
company  commander;  Compte 
eourant*  (F.,  account  current) ; 
Consular  Clerk  ;  contra  credit ; 
County  Clerk  ;  County  Com¬ 
missioner  ;  County  Council  or 
Councilor  ;  County  Court: 
cream  color  (Pottery)  ;  Cricket 
Club  ;  Crown  Cases  ;  Crown 
Clerk  ;  cubic  centimeter,  or 
cubic  centimeters  ;  Curate  in 
charge;  Cycling  Club. 

C-  C.  A.  Abbr.  Chief  Clerk  of 
the  Admiralty  ;  County  Court 
Appeals  (Eng.);  Circuit  Court 
of  Appeals  (U.  S.). 

C.  C.  C.  Abbr.  Corpus  Christi 
College  ;  Christ’s  College,  Cam¬ 
bridge. 

C  clef.  Music.  See  clef. 

C.  C.  P  Abbr.  Code  of  Civil 
Procedure  ;  Court  of  Common 
Pleas.  [Reserved.  | 

C.  C.  R.  Abbr.  Crown  Cases | 
C.  Cr.  P.  Abbr.  Code  of  Crimi¬ 
nal  Procedure.  [use.| 

C-  C.  TJ  Abbr.  Cipher  “C”| 
C.  D.  Abbr.  Chancery  Division. 
Cd.  Chew,  (without  period,  Cd). 
Symbol  for  cadmium. 
c.  d.  Abbr.  Cum  dividendo 
(L.,  with  dividend). 


c.  d.  Abbr.  Colla  destra. 

0  D.  S.  or  C.  D.  S.  0.  Abbr. 
Companion  of  the  Distin¬ 
guished  Service  Order. 

C.  D  V.,  or  c.  d.  v.  Abbr.  Carte 
de  visite. 

Ce.  Chem.  (without  period,  Ce). 
Symbol  for  cerium. 

C.  E.  Abbr.  Chief  Engineer ; 
Church  of  England  ;  Civil  En¬ 
gineer  ;  Common  Era  (used  by 
the  Jews  in  place  of  “a.  d.”  to 
denote  the  Christian  Era). 

Ce'an  (se'dfn),  a.  [L.  Ceus,  Gr. 
Kei05,  fr.  K ewe.]  Of  or  pert,  to 
the  island  of  Keos,  or  Tzia,  in 
the  -Ugean  Sea,  or  Simonides, 
the  Greek  lyric  poet,  who  was 
born  there. —  n.  A  native  of 
Keos. 

Cea-ra'  nxb'ber  (sa/d-ra'). 
[From  Ceard,  Brazil.]  A  kind 
of  caoutchouc  produced  by 
Manihot  glaziovxi ,  of  South 
America. 

ce'a-rin  (se'd-rYn),  n.  [From 
Ceard,  where  the  wax  is  found.] 
Med.  An  ointment  vehicle  (made 
of  carnauba  wax  and  ceresin  or 
paraffin)  capable  of  taking  up 
a  large  proportion  of  water, 
cease,  d*  cheese. 

1  ceason.  d*  season. 
ceast.  Ceased.  Ref.  Sp. 
ceasure.  d*  c.esura. 
ceVa-dil'la  (stb'd-dYl'a).  Var. 
of  sabadilla. 

Ceb'al-ra'l  (sgb'tfl-ra'S),  n.  [Ar. 
kalb  al  ra'i  dog  of  the  shep¬ 
herd.]  See  star. 
ce'ca,  ce'cal,  etc.  Vars.  of 
C .EC A,  C.ECAL,  etc. 
cocchine.  d*  chequeen,  sequin. 


(Libocedrus  doniana) .  b  Any  of  various  trees  of  tropical 
regions,  chiefly  those  of  the  Meliaceae  ;  as  :  (1)  I11  Mexico 
and  the  West  Indies,  the  Spanish  cedar  ( Cedrela  odorata). 
(2)  In  Australia,  the  toona  (Toona  ciliata)  and  species  of 
Dysoxylum,  Ehretia ,  Mel  in,  Rhus ,  etc.,  with  various  epi¬ 
thets,  as  bastard,  brown,  etc.  ...  .. 

cedar  of  Lebanon,  a  handsome  pinaceous  tree  ( Cedmis  libani)y 
with  short  fascicled  leaves  and  erect  cones.  It  attains  a. 
great  age  and  height.  There  is  a  celebrated  grove  on  Mount 
Lebanon,  but  the  tree  is  becoming  rare  in  that  viemity. 
cedar  apple.  A  globular  fleshy  excrescence  found  on 
juniper  trees,  and  constituting  the  teliostage  of  various 
rust  fungi  of  the  genus  Gymnosporangium.  The  aeciostago 
of  these  fungi  occurs  on  the  apple  and  related  trees, 
cedar  bird.  A  waxwing  (Ampelis  cedrorum)  widely  distrib¬ 
uted  over  temperate  North  America ;  the 
cherry  bird.  It  resembles,  but  is  small¬ 
er  than,  the  Bohemian  waxwing, 
ce'dared  (se'derd),  a.  Covered  or 
furnished  with  cedars, 
cedar  elm  An  elm  of  the  western 
United  States  (67- 
mus  crassifol  ia  )with 
spread  ing,  often 
pendulous,  corky 
branches,  and 
rough,  often  shin¬ 
ing,  leaves.  Also 
called  basket  elm. 
cedar  gum  a  A 
white  gum  resin 

yielded  by  the  pina-  ... 

ceous  tree  CaUilris  Cedar  Bird.  (}) 

arborea  of  South  Africa,  b  A  pale  yellow  gum  obtained 
from  several  Australian  meliaceous  trees  of  the  genera  Ce¬ 
drela  and  Toona.  Both  are  used  in  preparing  varnish, 
ce'dam  (se'dern),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  cedar  or 
cedars  ;  made  of  cedar.  Poetic.  Milton . 

Where  are  your  moonlight  halls,  your  cedam  glooms, 

The  blossoming  abysses  of  your  hills  ?  Tennyson. 

cedar  nut.  The  seed  of  the  Swiss  pine  (Pinus  cembra) ;  — 
also  called  cembra  nut.  It  is  used  for  food  in  Siberia, 
cedar  pine,  a  The  scrub  pine,  b  The  spruce  pine, 
cede  (sed),  v.  t. ;  ced'ed  (sed'Sd) ;  ced'ing  (sed'Tng). 
[L.  cedere  to  withdraw,  yield  ;  akin  to  cadere  to  fall,  and 
to  E.  chance:  cf.F.ceder.  Cf.  ancestor,  cease.]  To  yield 
or  surrender ;  to  give  up  ;  to  grant  ;  Civil  Law,  to  assign 
or  transfer  ;  as,  to  cede  a  fortress,  a  province,  or  country* 
to  another  nation,  by  treaty;  to  cede  a  debt  to  another. 


The  people  must  cede  .  .  .  some  of  their  natural  rights.  Jay . 

cede,  v.  i.  To  give  way  or  place ;  yield  ;  also,  of  a  domain* 
to  pass.  Obs. 

ce'dent  (se'dent),  n.  [L.  cedens,  - entis ,  p.  pr.]  Civil  dr 
Scots  Law.  An  assignor  of  property. 

ce-dll'la  (se-dTl'a),  n.  [Sp.  cedilla,  cf.  F.  cedille  ;  dim.  of 
zeta,  the  Gr.  name  of  the  letter  z,  because  this  letter  was 
formerly  written  after  the  c  to  indicate  the  sibilant  val¬ 
ue.]  A  mark,  derived  from  the  letter  z  (see  etym.),  placed 
under  the  letter  c  [thus,  c],  to  show  that  it  is  to  be  sounded 
like  s,  as  in  facade,  and  used,  originally  in  Spanish,  French* 
and  Portuguese,  where  otherwise  the  “hard”  or  “  k” 


sound  of  c  would  be  expected. 

Ce-dre'la  (se-dre'ld  ;  s6d're-ld),  n.  [NL. ;  cf.  Sp.  cedrelo. 
See  cedar.]  Bot.  A  small  genus  of  large  tropical  Ameri¬ 
can  meliaceous  trees  having  flowers  with  5  6tamens,  a  5- 
celled  ovary,  and  winged  seeds.  They  yield  valuable  orna¬ 
mental  wood,  much  used  for  furniture.  The  aromatic  bark 
is  used  as  a  febrifuge.  C.  odorata  is  the  Spanish  cedar, 
ce'drene  (se'dren),  n.  [See  cedar. ]  Chem.  A  sesquiter¬ 
pene,  CiriH24,  occurring  in  oil  of  red  cedar. 

Ced'ric  (sSd'rTk ;  kgd'rTk),  n.  In  Scott’s  “  Ivanhoe,”  a 
Saxon  thane,  guardian  of  Rowena. 
ce'drin  (se'drTn),  n.  A  white  or  yellowish  crystalline  sub¬ 
stance,  the  active  principle  of  the  cedron. 
ce'dron  (se'drfm),  n.  [Cf.  Sp.  cedr6n.~\  The  fruit  of  the 
tropical  American  simaroubaceous  tree  Simaba  cedrony 
containing  cedrin,  and  employed  as  an  antidote  to  snake 
bite  and  a  remedy  for  hydrophobia  ;  also,  the  tree  itself. 
Oe'drus  (se'drils),  n.  [L.,  cedar.]  Bot.  A  genus  of  pina¬ 
ceous  trees  of  the  Old  World,  distinguished  from  Lamx 
by  the  persistent  leaves  and  erect  cones.  There  are  3  spe¬ 
cies,  C.  libani,  the  cedar  of  Lebanon,  C.  deodara,  the  deo¬ 
dar,  and  C.  atlantica. 


ced'u-la  (sSd'u-ld  ;  Sp.  tha'doo-la  ;  138),  n.  [LL.  cedula; 
Sp.  cSdula.  See  schedule.]  1.  O.  Eng.  Law.  A  schedule. 
2.  In  Spanish  countries,  a  piece  or  slip  of  parchment  or 
paper  written  upon,  or  to  write  upon ;  hence,  any  of  vari¬ 
ous  certificates,  etc. ;  as  :  a  A  written  obligation  under  pri¬ 
vate  signature  acknowledging  an  indebtedness  and  promis- 


cece.  cease. 
ce-cid'i-um  ( sf-sYd'Y-iTm),  n.;  pl. 
-ia  (-Y-d).  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  *17*15, 
*17*1605,  a  gall.]  Zonl.  A  gall. 
Ce'cil  (sC'sYl  ;  sfs'Yl  ;  sYs'Yl  ; 
the  last  tivo  prons.  are  usual  in 
England),n.  [L.  Caecilius.']  Lit., 
dim-sighted;— masc.  prop.  name. 
Ce-cil'i-a  (sf-sYl'Y-d  ;  -yd),  Cec'- 
i-ly  (sSb'Y-IY),  11.  [L.  Caecilia  : 
cf.  F.  C^cile.  Cf.  Cecil.]  Femi¬ 
nine  of  Cecil ;  —  fern.  prop, 
name.  F.  Cecile  (sa/sel') ;  It. 
Cecilia  (cha-chel'yii)  ;  Sp.  Ce¬ 
cilia  (tha-thel'yii ;  138);  G.  Cd- 
cilia  (tse-tsel'ya)  ;  Pg.  Cecilia 
(sa-sel'ya).  —  Dim.  Sisley  (sYs'- 
lY),  Sis,  Cis. 

ce-cil'i-a,  ce-cil'i-an,  etc.  Vars. 
of  I  ECILIA,  CiECILIAN,  etc. 
ce'ci-ty  (se'sY-tY),  n.  [L.  caeci- 
tas,  fr.  cnecus  blind  :  cf.  F.  c£- 
citk .]  Blindness.  Rare. 
ce'co-graph(se'ko-graf),  7i.  [L. 
caecns  blind  +  -graph.]  An  ap¬ 
paratus  for  aiding  or  enabling 
the  blind  to  write. 
Ce^o-mor'phae  (-mfir'fe),  n.  pl. 
[NL.  ;  Gr.  *i/£,  *77*65,  a  sea  bird 
4-  form.]  Zonl.  In  Hux¬ 

ley’s  classification.  a  superfam- 
ily  of  schizognathous  swim¬ 
ming  birds  containing  the  auks, 
gulls,  petrels,  and  their  allies. 
—  ce  co-mor'phic  (-fYk),  a. 
ce'cum.  Var.  of  c.ecum. 
ce-cu'tien-cy  ( sP-kfi'sh^-n  -  aY ) ,  n. 
[L.  rami  fire  to  be  blind.]  Par¬ 
tial  blindness,  or  a  tendency  to 
blindness.  Rare. 

Lce'dant  ar'ma  to'gae.  |  L.] 
et  arms  yield  to  the  gown.  1.  e., 
military  to  civil  power.  Cicero. 


ce'dar-leaf  oil.  See  oil,  Table  I. 
ce'dar-nut7  oil  See  oil,  Table  I. 
cedar  oil.  See  oil.  Table  I. 
ce'dar  ware',  n.  Articles  made 
of  cedar,  as  pails,  tubs,  etc. 
ce'dar-wood/  oil.  See  oil. 
Table].  [God.| 

||  ce'de  De'o.  [L.]  Submit  to| 

II  ce-den'da-rum  ac  ti-o'num 
(st-den'dd-rum  ftk/8hY-o'ni7m). 
[L.  ]  Row.  Dutch  Law.  Lit., 
of  actions  that  ought  to  be  trans¬ 
ferred  ;  —  representing  a  prin¬ 
ciple  of  subrogation.  [cedes.  | 
ced'er  (sed'er),  n.  One  who| 
Ced'i-moth  (s^d'Y-mbth)./)./?!?). 

||  ce'di-te.  Ro-ma'ni  scrip-to'- 
res  ;  ce'di-te.  Gra'i-i  (s  d'T-te). 
[L.l  Yield,  ye  Roman  writers  ; 
yield,  ye  Greek  ;  —  orig.  said  in 
praise  of  Vergil. 

Propertius  (IT.  xxxiv.  65). 
Ced'mi-hel  (sPd'mY-h.d).  D.Bib 
Ced'mon-ite8(-nv)n-Tts).  D.  Bib. 
ce'drat  (se'drfit),  ce'drate 
(-drat),  n.  [F.  cedrat ,  fr.  It.  ce¬ 
il  rat  o,  fr.  cedro  citron,  L.  ci¬ 
trus.]  The  citron, 
ce'dre.  +  cedar. 
ce'drin.  Cedrine.  Ref.  Sp. 
ce'drine  (se'drYn  ;  -d  r  I  n),  a. 
[L.  cednnus .  Gr.  xe5pu  05.  See 
cedar.]  Of  or  pertaining  to 
cedar  or  the  cedar  tree, 
ced'ri-ret  (sf*d'rY-rSt),  n.  [L. 
cedrium  cedar  oil.Gr.  *e'6ptOF.], 
Chem.  =  cerulignone. 

Ce'dron  (se'drtfn).  Bib. 
ce'dry  (se'drl),  a.  Cedarlike, 
ced'ule.  cedull.  [F.  c^dule,  fr. 
L.  schedula.]  =  schedule.  Obs. 
ced'u-oua.  a.  [L .  caeduus.]  Fit 
to  be  felled.  Obs. 


ale,  senate,  care,  am,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofd  ;  eve,  event,  end,  recent,  maker ;  ice,  ill ;  old,  obey,  orb,  ddd,  soft,  connect ; 

U  Foreign  Word.  *i*  Obsolete  Variant  of.  +  combined  with.  =  equals. 


use,  unite,  urn,  up,  circus,  men  Li ; 
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ing  to  pay  it.  b  A  permit  or  order  issued  by  the  govern¬ 
ment.  C  A  personal  registration  tax  certificate  issued- 
in  tlie  Philippines ;  also,  the  tax  itself,  d  Any  of  certain 
securities  issued  by  some  of  the  South  and  Central  Ameri¬ 
can  governments  or  banks. 

II  cd'du-la  re  al'  (Sp.  tha'doo-la  ra-al')  [Sp.  real  royal] 
royal  letters  patent, 
cee  (se),  n.  1.  The  letter  C,  c. 

2.  The  sixteenth  part  of  a  penny  (English).  Obs. 

3.  A  certain  quantity  of  beer.  Obs.  University  Slang,  Eng. 
Ce'l  ba  (sa'e-ba;  si'bd),  n.  [Sp.,  prob.  fr.  native  name.] 

Bot.  a  A  large  genus  of  tropical  American  bombacaceous 
trees  distinguished  chiefly  by  the  5-branched  androecium 
of  the  flowers,  b  [ l .  c.  (pron.  sa'e-ba;  tha'e-;  133,  138)] 
A  West  Indian  species  of  this  genus  (C\  pentamlra),  also 
called  ceiba  tree ,  God  tree ,  and  silkcotton  tree.  It  has  a 
trunk  of  large  size  with  buttresslike  ridges,  digitate  leaves, 
and  bell-shaped  flowers  succeeded  by  large  pods  filled 
with  the  cotton-invested  seeds,  yielding  the  fiber  called 
kapok*  The  tree  is  extensively  cultivated  in  the  tropics, 
esp.  in  western  Africa.  It  is  sometimes  called  Bombay 
ceiba  (where  Bombay  may  perhaps  be  a  corruption  of 
Bombax ,  the  former  name  of  the  genus), 
ceil  (sel),  v.  t.;  ceiled  (seld) ;  ceil'ing.  [OF.  c(i)eler ,  prob. 
fr.  L.  caelare  to  carve,  confused  with  F.  del  sky,  canopy,  L. 
caf/wm  sky,  arched  covering.]  1.  To  overlay  or  line,  as  a 
wall,  with  thin  boards,  plaster,  or  the  like;  to  wainscot.  Obs. 

2.  To  overlay  or  cover  the  inner  side  of  the  roof  of ;  to 
furnish  with  a  ceiling  ;  as,  to  ceil  a  room. 

3.  Naut.  To  line  (a  vessel  or  part  of  a  vessel), 

ceil'ing,  n.  [See  ceil,  t>.  t.~\  1.  Act  of  one  who  ceils  a 

room,  vessel,  etc. 

2.  The  lining  or  covering  of  a  room  or  apartment ;  specif.: 
a  A  tapestry  screen  ;  curtain.  Obs.  b  The  overhead  in¬ 
side  lining  or  finish  of  a  room;  the  under  side  of  the  floor 
above  ;  the  surface  of  a  room  opposite  to  the  floor,  c  Naut. 
The  inner  planking  of  a  vessel. 

oeUing  board.  Arch.  A  narrow  board  worked  to  a  given 
width  and  thickness,  and  usually  tongued  and  grooved, 
intended  to  be  used  as  part  of  a  sheathing  or  covering  to 
replace  plaster  or  to  frame  a  slight  and  low  partition. 
Ceiling  floor.  Arch.  The  framework  that  receives  the 
ceiling  when  it  is  framed  separately  from  the  floor  of  the 
next  story  above. 

Cel'a-don,  or  ||  C^'la'don'  (s81'd-d5n ;  F.  sa'la/dbN'),  n. 

1.  a  In  D’UrftPs  romance  “Astr^e,”  Astrtte’s  lover  ;  hence, 
in  French  literature,  a  stock  name  for  a  courtly  lover,  b  A 
favorite  name  for  a  rustic  lover  in  pastoral  poetry  ;  specif., 
in  an  episode  in  Thomson’s  “  Seasons,”  a  youth  whose  lady¬ 
love,  Amelia,  is  struck  dead  in  his  arms  by  lightning. 

2.  [/.  c.]  A  pale  sea-green  color. 

cel'an  dine  (sSl'an-din),  n.  [ME.  celidoine ,  OF.  celidoine , 
F.  chklidoine ,  fr.  L.  chelidonia  (sc.  herba ),  fr.  chelidonius 
pertaining  to  the  swallow,  Gr.  x«A.i6oi'i(K,  fr.  Xfhi.8u)v  the 
swallow,  akin  to  L.  hirundo  a  swallow.]  a  A  papaveraceous 
herb  ( Chelidonium  majus ),  with  yellow  flowers.  It  was 
formerly  used  as  a  cure  for  warts,  jaundice,  etc.  See 
Chelidonium.  b  The  balsam  or  jewelweed. 
celandine  poppy.  A  yellow-flowered  papaveraceous  herb 
( Stylophorum  diphyllum)  of  the  eastern  United  States, 
much  resembling  the  celandine. 

Cel  as-tra'ce-ae  (sePds-tra'se-e),  n.  pi.  [NL.]  Bot.  A 
family  of  trees,  shrubs,  and  woody  climbing  vines  (order 
Sapindales),  of  wide  distribution  ;  the  staff-tree  family. 
They  have  small  regular  flowers,  and  fruit  with  arillate 
seeds.  There  are  about  350  species  comprised  in  40  genera. 
The  fruit  is  usually  brightly  colored,  and  many  of  the 
shrubs,  as  Celastrus  and  Evonymus ,  are  attractive  in  cul¬ 
tivation.  —  cel  as  tra'ceous  (-shiis),  a. 

Ce  las'trus  (se-lSs'trt/s),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  Kyhaarpo^  a  kind 
of  evergreen.]  Bot.  A  genus  of  woody  vines  and  erect 
shrubs,  type  of  the  family  Celastraceae,  natives  chiefly  of 
Asia  and  Australia.  C.  scandens,  the  only  American  spe¬ 
cies,  is  the  false  bittersweet,  used  in  medicine  as  a  diapho¬ 
retic,  emetic,  and  alterative  ;  C.  paniculatus  of  the  East 
Indies  has  seeds  of  much-reputed  medicinal  value,  yielding 
the  oil  called  oleum  nigrum  . 

-cele  (-sel).  A  suffix  from  Greek  jojAtj,  tumor,  hernia;  as 
in  cysto cele,  gastro cele,  meningocc/c,  etc. 

CeTe-be'sian  (sSl'e-be'zhdn),  a.  Of  or  pert,  to  Celebes. 
Celebeaian  subregion,  Zoogeog .,  a  subdivision  of  the  Oriental 
region,  or,  according  to  some,  of  the  Australian  region,  in¬ 
cluding  Celebes  and  a  few  small  islands  near  it. 
cel'e-brant  (sSl'e-brant),  n.  [L.  celebrans ,  p.  pr.  of  cele- 
brare.  See  celebrate.]  One  who  celebrates  a  public  re¬ 
ligious  rite  ;  esp.,  the  officiating  priest  in  the  celebration  of 
the  Eucharist  or  Mass,  as  distinguished  from  his  assistants, 
cel'e-brate  (-brat),  v.  t.  ;  cel'e-bkat'ed  (-brat'gd) ;  cel'e- 
brat'ing  (-brat'Tng).  [L.  celebralus,  p.  p.  of  celebrare  to 
frequent,  to  celebrate,  fr.  celeber  famous.]  1.  To  perform 
publicly  and  with  appropriate  rites,  as  a  sacrament  or  sol¬ 
emn  ceremony  ;  to  solemnize  ;  as,  to  celebrate  a  marriage. 

2.  To  execute  or  perform,  as  a  contract  or  operation.  Obs. 

3.  To  honor  by,  or  observe  with,  solemn  rites,  ceremonies 
of  joy  and  respect,  or  refraining  from  ordinary  business; 
to  observe  duly  ;  to  keep  ;  as,  to  celebrate  a  birthday. 

From  even  unto  even  shall  ye  celebrate  your  Sabbath. 

Lev.  xxiii.  32. 

4.  To  consecrate  with  religious  ceremonies.  Obs. 


5.  To  make  known  ;  proclaim  ;  publish  abroad.  Bryant. 

6.  To  extol  ;  to  honor  in  a  solemn  manner ;  to  sound  the 
praises  of  ;  as,  to  celebrate  the  name  of  the  Most  High. 
Syn.  —  Celebrate,  commemorate,  keep,  observe,  solem¬ 
nize.  Celebrate  emphasizes  outward  ceremonies  or 
demonstrations,  as  of  joy  or  solemnity ;  commemorate 
stresses  the  idea  of  calling  to  remembrance,  whether  by 
formal  celebration  or  otherwise ;  as,  we  celebrate  the 
Fourth  of  July,  and  thus  commemorate  the  birth  of  Ameri¬ 
can  independence ;  the  celebration  of  the  Eucharist  com¬ 
memorates  the  death  of  Christ.  Keep  (see  keep),  as  also 
the  more  formal  observe,  applies  primarily  to  religious  oc¬ 
casions  or  ceremonies,  and  usually  implies  some  prescribed 
form  or  manner  of  procedure  ;  as,  to  keep  the  Sabbath,  the 
Passover,  to  observe  the  rites  of  the  church.  To  solemnize, 
in  present  usage,  is  to  perform  (commonly  the  marriage 
ceremony)  in  accordance  with  some  ritual. 

cel'e-brate  (s81'e-brat),  v.  i.  To  observe  or  perform  a  reli¬ 
gious  ceremony  (esp.  the  Eucharist),  a  festival,  holiday, 
or  the  like. 

cel'e  brat  ed  (-brat/5d),  p.  a.  Having  celebrity  ;  distin¬ 
guished  ;  renowned.  —  cel'e-brat  ed  ness,  n. 

Celebrated  for  the  politeness  of  his  manners.  Macaulay. 
Syn.  — Distinguished,  famous,  famed,  noted,  renowned, 
illustrious.  See  eminent. 

cel  e-bra'tion  (-bra'sh&n),  n.  [L.  celebratio.']  1.  Act  or 
process  of  celebrating,  or  state  of  being  celebrated. 

His  memory  deserving  a  particular  celebration.  Clarendon. 
2.  Celebrity;  renown.  Obs. 

cel'e  bra  tor  (s&l'e-bra'ter),  n.  [L.]  One  who  celebrates, 
ce-leb'ri-ty  (se-lgb'rl-ti),  n. ;  pi.  -ties  (-ttz).  [L.  celebri- 
tas :  cf.  F.  cSl&brite.]  1.  Celebration;  solemnization.  Obs. 

2.  State  of  being  celebrated;  fame;  renown;  as,  the  ce¬ 
lebrity  of  Milton.  “  An  event  of  great  celebrity."  Whewell. 

3.  A  celebrated  person.  Colloq. 

ce  ler'i  ac  (se-lSr'T-ak ;  se-le'ri-),  n.  A  variety  of  celery 
(Apium  graveolens  rapaceum)  producing  a  large  edible  root, 
ce  ler'i  ty  (se-lSr'T-ti),  n.  [L.  celeritas ,  from  celer  swift, 
speedy :  cf.  F.  celerite.']  1.  Rapidity  of  motion ;  quick¬ 
ness  ;  swiftness  ;  speed. 

Time,  with  all  its  celerity ,  moves  slowly  to  him  whose  whole 
employment  is  to  watch  its  flight.  Johnson. 

2.  A  rate  of  speed  ;  a  velocity.  Obs. 

Syn.  —  See  velocity. 

cel'er-y  (sgl'er-T),  n.  [F.  celeri ,  cf.  It.  dial,  seleno ,  seler  ; 
fr.  Gr.  oe Au/or  parsley,  in  LGr.  &  NGr.,  celery.  Cf.  pars¬ 
ley.]  A  European  herbaceous  plant  ( Apium  graveolens) 
giving  name  to  the  celery  family  (Apiaceae).  The  wild 
form  is  called  smallage.  Its  blanched  leafstalks  are  eaten 
as  a  salad  and  also  cooked  as  a  vegetable.  Celery  is  sub¬ 
ject  to  the  attacks  of  several  parasitic  fungi.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  terms  are  applied  both  to  the  disease  and  the  spe¬ 
cies  causing  it:  celery  leaf  blight,  Cercospora 
apii ;  celery  leaf  rust.  Puccinia  bullata  ;  celery 
leaf  spot,  Phyllosiictd  apii. 
cel'er  y-t  o  p  p  e  d  Pine 
(-t5pt').  Any  Australasian 
taxaceous  tree  of  the  genus 
P  hyl  locladus, 
esp.  P.  rhomboid- 
alls  and  P.  tri- 
c  h  o  m  a  n  oide  s, 
sometimes  cul¬ 
tivated  for  the 
graceful  heads  of 
celery-like  foli¬ 
age,  composed  of 
rhombic  phyl- 
lodes  borne  in 
the  axils  of  scaly 
leaves. 

ce-les'tial  ( s  e  - 

lSs'clidl),  a.  [OF. 
celestial, celestiel, 
fr.  L.  caelestis ,  fr.  Celery-topped  Pine  ( Phyllocladus  trichoma- 
caelum  heaven,  noides).  a  Staminate  Ament  ;  b  Pistillate 
See  ceil.]  1.  Of  Flower  ;  c  Fruit. 

or  pertaining  to  the  sky  or  visible  heavens  :  as,  a  celestial 
globe  or  map.  “  The  twelve  celestial  signs.”  Shak. 

2.  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  characteristic  of,  the  spiritual 

heaven  ;  heavenly  ;  divine  ;  of  a  heavenly  nature.  “  Ce¬ 
lestial  spirits.”  “  Celestial  light.”  Milton. 

3.  Of,  pert,  to,  or  characteristic  of,  the  Chinese,  or  Celes¬ 
tial,  Empire  (see  below),  or  the  Chinese  people.  Humorous. 
Syn.— Celestial,  heavenly.  Celestial  (opposed  to  ter¬ 
restrial;  as,  the  celestial  globe)  and  heavenly  (opposed  to 
earthly ;  as.  the  heavenly  bodies)  agree  in  denotation,  but 
differ  slightly  in  connotation.  Celestial  usually  suggests 
the  more  ron  ventionalized  notions  of  heaven,  whether  pagan 
or  Christian  ;  as,  a  celestial  visitant,  “  That ’s  a  brave  god. 
and  bears  celestial  liquor”  (Shak.);  “  the  celestial  Sirens’ 
harmonv  ”  (Milton).  Heavenly  is  more  apt  to  suggest 
spiritual  qualities;  as,  your  heavenly  Father  ”  (Matt.  vi. 
14) ;  “  They  desire  a  better  country,  that  is,  an  heavenly  ” 
(Heb.  xi.  16);  “I  thought  that  Liberty  and  Heaven  to 
heavenly  souls  had  been  all  one”  (Milton). 

Celestial  City,  the  heavenly  Jerusalem,  whose  splendors  are 
portrayed  in  the  Apocalypse,  toward  which,  m  Bunyan’s 
“  Pilgrim’s  Progress,”  Christian  makes  his  pilgrimage.  — 
c.  crown.  Her.,  a  bearing  representing  a  rayed  crown  with 
a  star  at  the  end  of  each  ray.  —  C.  Empire,  the  Chinese  Em- 

^ire ;  —  so  called  from  the  Chinese  words,  Fien  Ch'ao, 
eavenly  Dynasty,  as  being  the  kingdom  ruled  over  by  the 
dynasty  appointed  by  heaven.  —  c.  globe.  Aslron .,  a  globe 


on  whose  surface  the  constellations,  fixed  stars,  and  circles 
of  the  celestial  sphere  are  depicted.  —  celestial  horizon.  See 
horizon,  2.  —  c.  latitude  and  longitude.  See  the  nouns.  —  c. 
magic,  a  supposed  supernatural  power  that  gave  to  spirits 
a  kind  of  dominion  over  the  planets,  and  to  the  planets  an 
influence  over  men.—  c.  meridian.  =  meridian,  6.  —  c.  phys¬ 
ics.  =  astrophysics. —  c.  poles.  =  poles  of  the  heavens,  under 
pole,  ».  —  c.  sphere,  a  sphere  of  indefinitely  great  radius,  of 
which  the  apparent  vault  or  dome  of  the  sky  forms  half, 
ce-les'tial  (s£-18s'cMl),  n.  1.  An  inhabitant  of  heaven;  a 
heavenly  being. 

2.  pi.  Heavenly  things  or  attributes.  Richardson. 

3.  [ [cap .]  A  native  of  China  ;  a  Chinese.  Colloq. 

Ce  les  ti'na  (Sp.  tha'lgs-te'na  ;  138),  n.  [Sp.]  An  old  pro¬ 
curess  who  deals  in  love  philters  and  witchcraft  in  a  dra¬ 
matic  story  of  the  same  name,  finished  about  the  end  of  the 
15th  century  by  Fernando  de  Rojas,  and  originally  called 
“  The  Comedy  of  Calisto  and  Melibea  ”  because  it  narrated 
the  fatal  course  of  their  illicit  love. 

Cel'es-tine  (sSl'es-tTn  ;  -tin;  se-lgs'tTn;  277),  n.  E  eel.  Hist. 
a  One  of  a  sect  of  Pelagians,  named  after  Celestius,  an  as¬ 
sociate  of  Pelagius.  b  A  monk  of  an  austere  branch  of  the 
Benedictine  Order  founded  in  the  13th  century  by  Pietro 
di  Morone,  who  became  Pope  Celestine  V. 
cel'es  tite  (sSl'es-tit ;  se-les'-),  cel'es-tine  (-tTn  ;  -tin),  n. 
[LL.  caelestinus  blue.]  Min.  Native  strontium  sulphate, 
SrS04,  commonly  white,  but  occasionally  of  a  delicate  blue 
color.  It  occurs  in  orthorhombic  crystals,  also  in  compact 
massive  and  fibrous  forms.  H.,  3-3.5.  Sp.  gr.,  3.95-3.97. 
Ce'li-a  (se'lT-d ;  sel'yd),  n.  [L.  Caelia  (fern,  of  Caelius), 
peril,  through  Italian;  cf.  L.  caelum  heaven.]  X.  A  fern, 
prop.  name.  F.  Celie  (sa'le') ;  It.  Celia  (cha'lya). 

2.  a  In  Spenser’s  “  Faery  Queene”  =  Caelia.  b  Daughter 
of  Frederick,  the  usurping  duke,  in  Shakespeare’s  “  As 
You  Like  It.”  c  The  lady  of  his  love  celebrated  by  Thomas 
Carew  in  his  poems.  Her  real  name  is  unknown, 
cel'i-ba-cy  (s61'T-bd-sT  ;  se-lTb'a-sT  ;  277),  n.  [See  celi¬ 
bate,  ft.]  State  of  being  unmarried  ;  single  life,  esp.  that 
of  a  bachelor,  or  of  one  bound  by  vows  not  to  marry, 
cel'i-bate  (sgl'Y-bat),  n.  [L.  caelibatus,  fr.  caelebs  un¬ 
married,  single.]  1.  Celibacy  ;  order  of  celibates.  Archaic. 
2.  One  who  is  unmarried;  a  confirmed  bachelor  or  spinster; 
one  bound  by  vows  not  to  marry, 
cel'i-bate,  «.  Unmarried  ;  single  ;  bound  not  to  marry ; 
as,  a  celibate  state  ;  a  celibate  man. 
cell  (sSl),  n.  [OF.  celie,  fr.  L.  cella  ;  akin  to  celare  to  hide, 
and  E.  hell,  helm,  conceal.  Cf.  hall.]  1.  A  very  small 
and  close  apartment,  as  in  a  prison  or  in  a  monastery  or 
convent ;  the  hut  of  a  hermit  or  other  solitary.  Hence, 
any  confined  or  small  abode,  as  the  grave. 

Each  in  his  narrow  cell  forever  laid. 

The  rude  forefathers  of  the  hamlet  sleep.  Gray. 

2.  A  small  religious  house  attached  to  a  monastery  or 

convent.  “  Cells  or  dependent  priories.”  Milman. 

3.  A  compartment,  or  a  small  hollow  receptacle;  as: 
a  One  of  the  compartments  of  a  honeycomb,  b  Arch . 
(1)  A  space  between  ribs  in  a  vaulted  roof.  (2)  =  cella. 
C  Micros.  A  cavity  made  in  or  on  a  slide,  for  receiving  an 
object  to  be  examined,  d  A  metallic  frame  or  socket  in 
which  lenses  in  an  optical  instrument  are  mounted,  e  A  rch. 
6c  Evgin.  A  compartment  of  a  frame  or  truss. 

4.  Elec.  A  cup,  jar,  or  other  vessel,  or  a  division  of  a  com¬ 
pound  vessel,  containing  electrodes  and 
an  electrolyte,  either  for  generating  elec¬ 
tricity  or  for  producing  electrolysis  (in 
the  latter  case  called  an  electrolytic  cell). 

The  electromotive  force  in  volts  of  a  few 
leading  types  of  generating  cells  i9  as  < 
follows :  zinc-copper-acid,  0.5  to  0.9 ; 

Daniell,  1.1;  Leclanch^,  1.5;  Clark  (stand¬ 
ard),  1.4322  at  15°  C. :  Weston  (stand- 
ard)^  1.0186  at  20°  C. ;  Bunsen  (1)  carbon 
in  nitric  acid,  1.9,  (2)  carbon  in  chromic 
acid.  2.0;  Grove,  2.0.  See  battery. 

6.  Musical  Acoustics.  In  duodenal  anal¬ 
ysis,  a  harmonic  unit  of  4  tones  consist¬ 
ing  of  three  harmonic  elements,  root, 
fifth,  and  two  thirds  ;  thus,  C,  E,  Ef>,  G.  cen>  4  Z7Anc  Plate 

6.  Anat.  6c  Zo'dl.  a  A  small  cavity  or  (negative  pole);  C 
compartment,  as  a  calicle  inclosing  a  zo-  Carbon  Plate  (poei- 
oid  in  hydroids  and  corals,  b  A  case  or  tive  P°ie)- 
covering  for  protection  of  the  eggs  or  young  of  insects,  etc. 

C  One  of  the  areas  bounded  by  veins  in  an  insect’s  wing. 

7.  Bot.  a  One  of  the  cavities  or  compartments  into  which 
an  ovary  is  divided  by  the  dissepiments,  or  the  whole  inte¬ 
rior  of  a  simple  monocarpellary  ovary,  b  =  A  theca,  or 
anther  cell. 

8.  Biol.  The  structural  unit  of  which  animals  and  plants 
are  built  up,  consisting  of  a  small,  usually  microscopic, 
mass  of  protoplasm,  generally  containing  a  smaller  body  of 
modified  protoplasm  called  the  nucleus,  and  inclosed  in  a 
more  or  less  resistant  outer  covering,  the  cell  wall.  The 
cell  is  thus  in  its  typical  form  a  solia  body,  and  the  name 
was  given  because  the  conspicuous  walls  of  plant  cells, 
whicn  were  the  first  cells  to  be  recognized,  led  early  biolo- 

fists  to  believe  them  the  essential  part  of  the  structure, 
n  animal  cells  the  cell  wall,  when  present,  is  usually  of 
soft  nitrogenous  material,  the  hard  parts  of  animal  tissues 
being  material  secreted  by  the  cells,  and  not  a  part  of  them. 


ceel.  CEIL,  CELL,  SEAL,  SELE. 

Ce-€l'a-tha(sS-f*l'd-thd).  D.Bib. 
ceea.  cease. 

ceesen.  cease,  seize. 
cee  spring.  See  under  C,  a. 
ce-fal'ic.  Cephalic.  Ref.  Sp. 
cef'a-lo-pod'.  Cephalopod.  R.  S. 
ce'i-ba  tree.-  =  ceiba  b. 

||  ce'i-bo  (sa'C-bo  ;  tha'S-s  138), 
».  [See  ceiba.]  =  KAPOK, 
ceil  (sel),  n.  A  ceiling.  Poetic. 
Cei'la  (se'ld).  D.  Illb. 

Cel'lan  (se'Mn).  Bib. 
ceild.  Ceiled.  Ref.  Sp. 
ceile.  sele. 

ceile.  =  kyle,  a  vassal.  [-ED.  I 
ceil'inged  (sel'Tngd),  p.  a.  See| 
ceint,  ceinte,  n.  [OF.  ceint. 
See  cincture.]  A  girdle.  Obs. 
II  cein  ture'  (sa.Vtiir'),  n.  [F.] 
A  girdle  or  belt. 

Cei«8.  f  CEASE. 

||  ce'ja(sa'ha  ;  138, 189),  n.  [Sp., 
eyebrow.]  A  long  narrow  strip 
of  chaparral.  Texas. 
cel.  Cell.  Ref.Sp.  [ebrated.l 
Cel.,  or  cel.  Abbr.  Celsius  ;  cel-| 
cel-,  cello-,  etc.  Yars.  of  co£L-, 
ccelio-.  etc. 


cel'fl^don-ite  (sPl'd-dCn-Tt),  n. 
[From  celadon  the  color.]  A 
soft  green  earth  v  silicate  of  iron, 
magnesium,  and  potassium. 
Ce-l®'no  (sS-le'no),  w.  [L.,  fr. 
Gr.  KeAaiuuj,  prop,  the  black 
one.]  1.  Class.  Myth,  a  One  of 
the  Harpies,  b  See  Pleiades,  1. 
2  A st ron.  See  star. 

Cel'a-i  (sSl'M>  D.  Bib. 
Ce-la'ia  (sP-la'yd .).  D.Bib. 
Ce-la'rent  (s  f-i  a'r  r  n  t  ;  -lar'- 
fnt),  n.  See  mode,  first  figure. 
Cel  as-tra'lea  (s£l  tts-tra'lez),  n. 
)d.  [NL.]  Syn.  of  Sapindales. 
ce-la'tion  (sf-la'shun),  n.  [L. 
celatio ,  -onis.]  Concealment, 
esp.  of  pregnancy  or  childbirth, 
cel'a-tive  (s?l'd*-tTv),  a.  Zool. 
Adapted  for  concealment, 
cel'a-ture  (sfl'd-ffir  ;  se'ld-),  n. 
[L.  caelatura ,  fr.  caelare  to  en¬ 
grave  in  relief.]  An  embossing  ; 
also,  that  which  is  embossed. 

||  ce-la',  or  ga.  va'  sans  dire' 
(sS-lA'  (s4)  va'  saN'  der').  [F.] 
That  goes  without  saying. 

celd.  Celled.  Ref.  Sp. 

cele.  +  seel,  sele. 


cele.  celee,  a.  [F.  celt,  p.  p.] 
Secret.  Obs. 

cel'e-be  (s  l'f-be).  V ar.  of  kel- 
ebe.  See  crater. 
cel'e-bra-ble  (sCl'^-brd-b’l),  a. 
[OF.,  F.  cddbrable.)  Deserving 
of  celebrity  ;  celebrated.  Obs. 
cel'e-brate,  a.  [L.  celebratus .] 
Celebrated.— cel'e-brate-ness.w. 
cel'e-brat  er  (sgl'S-brat'Cr),  n. 
A  celebrator. 

cel'e-bra-tive  (sSl'P-brft-tTv  ;  sP- 
18b'rd-tlv),  a.  Given  to  cele¬ 
brating.  Rare. 

ce-leb'ri-ous  (sP-leb'rY-M8),a.  [L. 
celeber,  •brisA  1.  Thronged  ; 
frequented  ;  festive.  Obs. 

2.  F  amous  ;  well-k  n  o  w  n  ;  re¬ 
nowned.  Archaic  or  Dial. 
—  ce-leb'rl-ouB-ly,  adv.  Obs.  — 
ce-leb'ri-ous-ne88,  n.  Obs. 
cel'e-brous.  a.  [L.  celeber. ]  Cele¬ 
brated.  Obs.  [  minth.  I 

ce'lel  minth  Var.  of  ccelel-| 
ce  le-mln'  (tha^ft-men'  ;  138), 
n.  [Sp.l  See  MEASURE, 
cel'en-dine.  celandine. 
Ce-le'no.  Var.  of  Cel.eno. 
CeTe-o-mor'phae  (BePP-P-mfir'- 


fe),  n.  pi.  [NL.  ;  Gr.  #ceAe<K 
woodpecker  -f  pop<t)rj  form.] 
Zoiil.  In  Huxley’s  classification, 
a  superfamily  of  birds  consist¬ 
ing  of  the  woodpeckers  and 
wrynecks.  —  cel'e-o-morph' 
(s  P  I'P-P-m  6  r  P),  n.  —  cel  e-o- 
mor'phic  (-mor'fTk),  a. 
celer.  +  cellar.  [a  loft. I 
celer.  Var.  of  celukf.  ;  soler,I 
cel'er-er.  +  cellarer 
celery  oil.  See  oil,  Table  I. 
ce-le8t',«.  [L.  caelestis:  cf.  F. 
celeste. ]  Celestial.  Obs. 
ce-leste'  (sP-lPst'),  ».  [F.  ce¬ 

leste.)  1.  Sky-blue  color  ;  azure. 
2.  Music,  a  Short  for  voix  ce¬ 
leste.  b  A  kind  of  soft  pedal 
on  a  piano. 

ce-le8  ti-al'i-ty  (sP-lPs/chr-&l'Y- 
tY),  //.;  pi.  -TiEs(-tYz).  1.  Ce¬ 
lestial  quality  ;  heavenliness. 

2.  A  Celestial  (Chinese)  digni¬ 
tary.  Humorous. 
ce-leg'tial  ize  ( sP-lPs'chdl-T z ), 
v.t.  To  make  celestial.  [tial.I 
ce-les'tlal-ly,  adv.  of  celes- | 
ce-les 'tial-ne88,  n.  See  -ness. 
ce-les'fcl-cal.  a.  Celestial.  Obs. 


ce-lea'tl-fy,  v.  t.  [L.  caelestis 
heavenly  4-  -fy.)  To  make  like 
heaven.  Obs.  3r  R. 

Ce-les'tine  ( sp-lfB'tYn),n.  ( F. CY- 
lestine,  L.  Caelestina .  prop.  fern, 
of  caelestinus  heavenly.  Cf. 
Celia.]  Lit.,  heavenly  ;  — fern, 
and  niasc.  prop.  name.  F.  Cdes- 
tine  (sa'IPs'ten').  G.  Cblestme 

,1-11  lrs-tP'nP ). 
cel 'es- tine,  n.  =  celestite. 
cel'es-tine,  a.  [OF.  celestin.) 
CeleBtinl.  Obs. 

Cel  es-tin'l-an  (ePPPa-tYn'Y-dn). 

Ercl.  Hist.  =  Celestine. 
ce-les'ti-tude  (sP-lPs'tY-tQd),  n. 
=  <  e  L  K  ST  1  a  L 1  t  y  ,  2.  Hu  morons. 
Cel  e-syr 'i-a  (BePP-sYr'Y-d).  D. 
Bib. 

ce'li-ac.  ce'li-an,  etc.  Vars.  of 
CCELIAC,  C (ELI AN.  etc. 
cel  i-bo-tair'.  c  e  1  i-b  a-t  a  1  r  e' 
(s  PY-bd-tar'),  n.  [1*’.  cdliba- 
taire .]  A  bachelor  ;  celibate.  R. 
cel  1-ba-ta'rl  an  (-ta'rY-dn),  a. 
Favoring,  or  marked  by.  celiba¬ 
cy  —  n.  A  celibate,  or  celibatist. 
celT-bat'ic  (sfPi-bat'Yk),  a. 
Pertaining  to  celibacy- 


cel'l-ba-tlst  (sPl'i-bd-tYst ;  sP- 
llb'd-),  n.  An  advocate  of  celi¬ 
bacy.  Rare. 

ceUi-cal,  a.  [L.  caehet/s.]  Ce¬ 
lestial.  Obs. 

cePi-dog'ra-phy  (sPPY-dSg'rA- 
fl),  n.  [Gr.  xrjAiV,  K17A160S,  spot 
4-  -graphy.)  The  description 
of  the  markings  on  the  disk  of 
the  sun,  or  on  planets.  —  celd- 
dog'ra-pher,  n. 
celidoine.  celandine. 
cel'i-do-ny,  n.  (L.  chelidonius 
pertaining  to  the  swallow,  Gr. 
XfAffioviof.]  A  fabulous  pre¬ 
cious  stone  said  by  the  ancients 
to  be  found  in  the  crop  of  the 
swallow,  and  to  have  wonderful 
curative  properties.  Obs. 
cel'i-do-ny,  n.  Celandine.  Obs. 
celier.  +  cellar. 

CA  li  mine'  (sa/le/man'),  n.  A 
coquette  in  Moliere’s  comedy 
“  Le  Misanthrope.” 
ce'li-o-.  Var.  of  ccelio-.  [omy.I 
ceTi-ot'o-my.  Var.  of  c(Eliot- 
Cel'i-ta  (ePl'Y-td).  D.Bib. 
cell(sPl),  v.t. If  i.  ;  celled  (sPld). 
To  place  or  live  in  a  cell.  06s.  Sr  a. 


food,  fo'ot ;  out,  oil ;  chair  ;  go  ;  sing,  iijk  ;  then,  thin;  nature,  verdure  (250) ;  K  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144) ;  boN  ;  yet ;  zh  =  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to§§  in  Guidb. 

Full  explanation*  of  Abbreviations.  Signs,  etc.,  Immediately  precede  the  \  oeabulary. 
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Diagram  of  an  Animal  Cell. 
1  Attraction  Sphere  inclosing 
two  Centrosomes  ;  2  Plastids 
lying  in  the  Cytoplasm  ;  3  Nu¬ 
cleolus;  4  Chromatin  network; 
5  Linin  network;  I>  Karyosome; 
7  Vacuole  ;  H  Metaplasmic 
bodies  :  9  Nuclear  Membrane 
bounding  the  Nucleus. 


In  the  simplest  animals  and  plants,  as  the  Protozoa  and 
Schizophyta,  the  body  may  consist  of  a  single  cell,  but 
in  the  larger  and  higher  iorms  it  is  an  aggregation  of 
cells  and  their  products,  the  individual  cells  being  differ¬ 
entiated  (to  perform  particular  functions)  as  muse cells , 
nerve  cells ,  etc.t  or  in  plants  as  bast  cells ,  sieve  cells ,  etc. 
Every  cell  originates  by  a  process  of  division  (see  ami- 
tosis  and  mitosis)  from  a  previously  existing  living  cell. 
(This  view  of  the  structure  and  development  of  organisms, 
now  universally  accepted,  is  called  the  cell  theory.)  Thus 
all  the  cells  of  an  organism  may  be  traced  back  to  a  single 
parent  cell,  the  fertilized  egg  (see  ovum). 

The  protoplasm  of  the  nucleus  is  called  nucleoplasm ,  or 
karyomasm ,  that  of  the  re¬ 
mainder  ot  the  cell  cyto¬ 
plasm.  The  nucleus  (see  nu¬ 
cleus)  usually  contains  one 
or  more  nucleoli  (see  nucle¬ 
olus),  and  granules  of  a  deep- 
ly  staining  substance  called 
chromatin,  which  are  usually  4~ 
arranged  in  an  irregular  net- 
work.  Under  certain  condi¬ 
tions,  as  in  mitosis,  the  chro-  •" 
matin  becomes  aggregated 
into  chromosomes  (see  chro¬ 
mosome).  In  addition  to  the 
nucleus  the  cytoplasm  often 
contains  plastids ;  passive 
bodies,  as  oil  drops  and  yolk 
globules ;  centrosomes  or 
other  structures  concerned 
in  mitosis;  and  vacuoles  or 
fluid  cavities.  There  may  be 
more  than  one  nucleus  (see 

CtENOCYTE,  SYNCYTIUM). 

Plant  cells  usually  develop 
a  cell  wall  composed  wholly 
of  cellulose  (see  cellulose), 
varying  in  thickness  to  suit 
the  requirements  of  the  various  tissue  systems.  The  cyto¬ 
plasm  contains  also  numerous  plastids ,  which 
may  be  colored  (chromatophores)  or  colorless 
( leucoplasts ) ;  frequently  also  starch  grains, 
aleurone  grains,  oil  drops,  and  crystals  of  cal¬ 
cium  oxalate  (r aphides)  or  of  calcium  carbonate 
(fivstoliths).  In  young  cells  the  cavity  is  mainly 
filled  by  the  cytoplasm,  but,  as  they  mature, 
this  is  pressed  aside  by  the  vacuoles,  and  ulti¬ 
mately  forms  only  a  thin  layer  ( primordial 
utricle)  lining  the  cell  wall.  The  nucleus,  cyto¬ 
plasm,  and  plastids,  when  present,  constitute 
the  protoplast, which  is  the  vital  part  of  the  cell.  Diagram  of 
9.  Math.  The  area  inclosed  by  any  primitive  Cell.  1  Cell 
parallelogram  of  periods.  It  is  the  same  for  all  wall ;  2  Cy- 
primitive  pairs  in  a  given  network.  toplasm  ;  3 

cells  of  Clau'di-us  (kl6'dT-fcs),  Anat.,  low  cuboidal  Nucleus  ;  4 
cells  covering  the  outermost  part  of  the  basilar  Nucleolus ; 
membraiie  of  the  organ  of  Corti.  —  cells  of  Dei'-  vacuoles, 
ters  (di'ters)  [after  O.  F.  K.  Dexters ,  German  anatomist], 
Anat., slender  cells  ending  in  a  rigid  filament  terminated  by 
a  platelike  structure  called  a  phalanx  or  phalangeal  process , 
which  are  placed  among,  and  serve  to  support  and  separate, 
the  outer  hair  cells  of  the  organ  of  Corti.  —  cells  of  Hen'sen 
(hgn'zcn)  [after  V.  Hensen  (b.  1835),  German  physiologist], 
A nat.,  columnar  cells  forming  several  rows  of gradually  de¬ 
creasing  height,  between  the  outer  hair  cells  and  thecells  of 
Claudius  in  the  organ  of  Corti.  —  cells  of  Pur'kin-le  (poor'ken- 
y a)  [after  J.  E.  Purkinje (1787-1869), Bohemian  pnysiologist], 
Anat..  large  nerve  cells  with  outwardly  directed,  complex, 
branching  processes,  situated  in  a  single  layer  in  the  deep¬ 
est  part  of  the  molecular  layer  of  the  cerebellar  cortex, 
cel 'la  (sgl'a),  n.;pl.  -lje  (-e).  [L.]  Arch.  The  part  of  an  an¬ 
cient  Greek  or  Roman  temple  within  the  walls,  as  distinct 
from  open  porticoes  and  other  outside  parts.  It  contained 
the  image  of  the  deity.  Called  also  naos. 
cel'lar  (sgl'er),  n.  [ME.  celler ,  celer ,  OF.  celier ,  F.  cellier , 
fr.  L.  cellarium  a  receptacle  for  food,  pantry,  fr.  cella  store¬ 
room.  See  cell.]  1.  A  storeroom  for  provisions,  etc.  ; 
now,  always,  a  room  or  set  of  rooms  below  the  surface  of 
the  ground  and  usually  under  a  building,  used  esp.  for  the 
keeping  of  provisions  and  other  stores. 

2  Esp.,  by  abbreviation,  a  wine  cellar  ;  hence,  the  stock 
of  wines  kept  in  one. 

3-  A  case,  esp.  for  holding  bottles.  Obs.  Pepys. 

4.  A  receptacle,  as  a  box,  placed  beneath  something  to  con¬ 
tain  a  supply  of  some  necessary  article,  etc.  ;  as,  an  oil  cel¬ 
lar  (which  see)  ;  a  cellar  for  tools  under  a  freight  caboose, 
cel'lar  (sgl'er),  y.  t. ;  cel'lared  (-erd) ;  cel'lar-ing.  To 
place  in,  or  store  up  as  in,  a  cellar  ;  —  sometimes  with  in. 
cel'lar  age  (-aj),  n.  1.  Cellar  space  ;  provision  of  cellars  ; 
a  cellar  ;  cellars  collectively.  *  Scott. 

You  hear  this  fellow  in  the  cellarage.  Shak. 

2.  A  duty  upon  wine  when  placed  in  a  cellar.  Obs. 

3.  Charge  for  storage  in  a  cellar  or  storehouse, 
cel'lar-er  (-er),  n.  [LL.  cellerarius ,  equiv.  to  L.  cellarius 

steward  :  cf.  F.  cellerier.  See  cellar.]  A  steward  or 
butler  of  a  monastery  or  chapter  ;  one  who  has  charge  of 
procuring  and  keeping  the  provisions, 
cell  bridge.  Bot.  One  of  the  delicate  strands  of  protoplasm 
connecting  the  sieve  tubes. 

cell  division.  Biol.  The  process  by  which  living  cells 
multiply.  It  .may  be  direct  cell  division  ( amitosis )  or  in¬ 
direct  cell  division  (mitosis).  See  amitosis,  mitosis. 
celled  (s81d),  a.  Having  or  containing  a  cell  or  cells  ;  also, 
contained  or  inclosed  in  a  cell. 

Cel  lep'o-ra  (se-lSp'o-rd),  n.  [NL.  See  cell  ;  pore.]  Zo'dl. 
A  genus  of  coral-like,  calcareous,  chilostomatous  polyzoans. 
—  cel'le-pore  (sgl'e-por),  n. 
cellist,  cellist  (ckgl'Ist),  n.  A  violoncellist, 
cell  lineage.  Biol.  The  descent  of  the  cells  composing 
particular  parts  or  organs  of  the  body  from  particular 
blastomeres  of  the  embryo. 


cell  membrane-  Biol.  The  cell  wall  when  membranous, 
cel'lo,  cello  (chgl'o),  n.;  pi.  -los  (-oz).  A  violoncello. 
cel-loi'dLln  (sg-loi'dTn),  n.  Micros.  A  preparation  of  solu¬ 
ble  guncotton  for  making  collodion  of  known  strength.  It 
is  used  for  embedding  specimens  for  section, 
cell  organ.  Biol.  A  Differentiated  structural  part,  as  a 
nucleus  or  centrosome,  of  a  cell  having  some  special  func¬ 
tion  in  its  life,  growth,  or  reproduction, 
cell  Plate  Biol.  Ill  many  plant  cells,  a  membranous  disk 
formed  in  the  equator  of  the  spindle  by  the  thickening  of 
connecting  spindle  fibers  in  the  late  stages  of  mitosis. 
Appearance  of  the  cell  plate  marks  the  beginning  of  final 
separation  between  the  two  newly  formed  protoplasts.  In 
animal  cells  it  is  represented  by  the  mid-body  (which  see), 
cell  sap  a  Bot.  The  colorless  liquid  filling  the  vacuoles 
of  the  plant  cell.  It  is  of  water  holding  in  solution  various 
organic  acids  and  their  salts,  and  usually  exhibits  an  acid 
reaction.  It  is  sometimes  colored  bv  anthocyanin.  b  Zo'dl. 
The  semiliquid  ground  substance  oi  a  cell  or  of  the  nucleus, 
cell  tester.  Elec.  A  portable  instrument,  usually  a  volt¬ 
meter,  ammeter,  or  small  incandescent  lamp  with  its  con¬ 
nections,  for  estimating  the  charge  of  storage  cells, 
cel'lu-lar  (sel'fi-ldr),  a.  [L.  cellula  a  little  cell :  cf .  F. 
cellulaire.  See  cellule.]  Consisting  of,  containing,  or 
characterized  by,  cells ;  pertaining  to  a  cell  or  cells, 
cellular  beam.  A rch.,  a  large  box  beam,  having  the  top  es¬ 
pecially  ana  the  bottom  to  a  less  degree  divided  into 
cells  or  compartments.  —  c.  cryptogam.  Bot.  See  cellular 
plant,  below.  —  c.  kite,  a  (tailless)  kite  composed  of  two 
or  more  united  compartments  or  cells,  as  the  box  kite  or 
the  tetrahedral  kite  (which  see).  —  c.  pathology,  a  theory 
that  gives  prominence  to  the  vital  action  of  cells  in  the 
healthy  and  diseased  functions  of  the  body.  Virchow.  — 
c.  plant,  a  cryptogamous  plant  possessing  no  vascular  tis¬ 
sue,  as  mosses,  fungi,  lichens,  and  algae  ;  —  also  called  cel¬ 
lular  cryptoyam .  Plants  of  this  nature  were  formerly  sep¬ 
arated  as  a  distinct  class  from  the  ferns,  which  are  vascu¬ 
lar  cryptogams.  —  c.  system^  Penol .,  the  system  of  confining 
prisoners  separately  in  individual  cells.— c.  theory,  the  cell 
theory.  See  cell,  8.  —  c.  tissue,  a  Anat.  Areolar  connec¬ 
tive  tissue,  b  Bot.  Tissue  entirely  parenchymatous. 
cePlu-lar'i-ty  (-ISr'I-tT),  n.  State  of  being  cellular, 
cel  lu  li'tis  (-li'tTs),  n.  [NL.;  L.  cellula  -f-  -itis.~\  Inflam¬ 
mation  of  cellular  tissue,  esp.  thfit  next  to  the  skin, 
cel'lu-lo-  (sgl'u-lo-).  Biol.  A  combining  form  for  cellular. 
cel'lu  lold  (-loid),  n.  [cellulose  -j-  -oid.~\  A  substance 
composed  essentially  of  soluble  guncotton  and  camphor, 
and  resembling  ivory  in  texture  and  color,  but  variously 
colored  to  imitate  coral,  tortoise  shell,  amber,  malachite, 
etc.  It  is  used  in  the  manufacture  of  jewelry  and  many 
small  articles,  as  combs,  brushes,  collars,  photographic 
films,  etc.  Originally  called  xylonite. 
cel'lu  lose  (-los),  a.  Containing  cells.  Rare. 
cel'lu  lose,  n.  [F.]  Chem.  An  inert  substance  consti¬ 
tuting  the  chief  part  of  the  solid  framework  of  plants,  of 
ordinary  wood,  linen,  paper,  etc.  It  is  also  found  to  a 
slight  extent  in  certain  animals,  as  the  tunicates.  It  is 
a  carbohydrate,  (CtfHjoOp)*,  of  the  same  percentage  com¬ 
position  as  starch,  and  is  convertible  into  starches  and 


sugars  by  the  action  of  heat  and  acids.  It  is  soluble  in 
Schweitzer’s  reagent,  but  not  in  water,  alcohol,  ether,  or 
dilute  acids  ana  alkalies.  When  pure,  it  is  a  white 
amorphous  mass.  Unsized,  well-bleached  linen  paper  is 
nearly  pure  cellulose.  The  action  of  acids  and  alkalies  on 
cellulose  is  of  technical  importance.  See  cellulose 
NITRATE,  PARCHMENT  PAPER,  MERCERIZE,  VISCOSE.  Many 
natural  cellulose  compounds  have  been  described,  as  the 
pectocelluloses ,  lignocelluloses ,  and  adipoceUuloscs ,  but  the 
chemistry  of  the  subject  is  not  well  understood, 
cellulose  feed  Agric.  Feed  consisting  of  ground  corn¬ 
stalks  from  which  the  pith  has  been  removed, 
cellulose  nitrate,  chem.  Any  of  several  esters  of  nitric 
acid,  produced  by  the  action  of  the  latter  on  some  form 
of  cellulose,  as  paper,  linen,  and  esp.  cotton.  See  gun¬ 
cotton.  Called  also  erroneously  nitrocellulose ,  from 
being  formerly  regarded  as  a  nitro  compound, 
cel  lu-lo'slc  (-lo'sTk),a.  Of, pert. to, or  containing,  cellulose, 
cel'lu-lous  (sgl'u-lws),  a.  Full  or  consisting  of  cells  or 
cellules  ;  having  a  cellular  form  ;  cellulose, 
cell  wall.  Biol.  The  outer  investment  of  a  cell.  See  cell. 
Ce  lo'si-a(se-lo'shT-d;  -sT-d),n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  Krj Aeos  burn¬ 
ing,  kti\6$  dry.]  Bot.  A  large  genus  of  tropical  amarantha- 
ceous  herbs  distinguished  by  the  alternate  leaves,  filaments 
of  the  stamens  united  at  base,  and  numerous  ovules  in  each 
cell.  C.  argentea  is  cultivated  for  its  feathery  spikes.  C. 
cr  is  tala,  the  cockscomb,  is  a  possible  derivative, 
ce  lot'o  my  (se-15t'6-mi),  n.  [Gr.  Kr)\oTopia  ;  kt)At7  hernia 
-f-  TepvcLv  to  cut.]  Surg.  Division  of  the  stricture  in 
strangulated  hernia. 

cel'si-an  (sgl'si-an;  -shl-dn),  n.  [After  Anders  Celsius , 
a  Swede.]  Min.  A_ barium  feldspar  allied  to  anorthite. 
cel'si  tude  (sgl'sT-tud),  n.  [L.  celsitudo ,  from  celsus  high  : 
cf.  F.celsitude.l  Height;  altitude;  exaltation.  Obs.  or  R. 
Cel'si  US  (sgl'sl-fis ;  -shl-fts),  n.  [After  Anders  Celsius , 
the  inventor.]  A  centigrade  scale  or  thermometer.  See 
centigrade.  Abbr.,  Cels.,  or  C. 
celt  (sglt),  n.  [LL.  celtis  a  chisel.] 
ax-shaped  stone  or  metal  im¬ 
plement,  employed  by  prehis¬ 
toric  and  primitive  peoples. 

Celt  (sglt),  Kelt  (kglt),  n. 

[L.  Celtae ,  Gr.  KeAroi,  Ke'A- 
tcu,  pi. :  cf.  W.  Celtiad  one 
that  dwells  in  a  covert,  an 
inhabitant  of  the  wood,  a  _ _ 

Celt,  fr.  celt  covert,  shelter,  l  Neolithic  Celt;' 2  Paleolithic 
celu  to  hide.]  1.  A  mem-  Celt,  sometimes  called  Turtle- 
ber  of  a  race,  or  of  any  of  back 

several  races,  of  central  and  western  Europe,  called  Kel- 
toi  by  the  ancient  Greeks,  and  Celine,  by  the  Romans,  who 


Archseol.  A  chisel  or 


described  them  as  tall,  blond,  and  large  -  bodied,  and  of 
whom  the  Gauls  at  least  are  known  to  have  spoken  the 
language  now  called  Celtic. 

2.  Hence:  a  An  individual  of  any  of  various  Celtic-speak¬ 
ing  peoples,  of  differing  racial  type,  of  whom  the  ancient 
Gauls  and  Britons  and  the  modern  Bretons,  Welsh,  Irish, 
and  Gaelic  Scotch  are  the  best  known,  b  Ethnol.  An  in¬ 
dividual  of  a  short,  round-headed  race,  with  brown  or 
black  hair  and  gray  or  brown  eyes,  of  whom  the  Celtic¬ 
speaking  Bretons  are  typical  and  which  also  includes  the 
Auvergnats,  Savoyards,  Bavarian  Germans,  and  peoples  as 
far  east  as  the  Hindu  Kush.  This  race  is  supposed  to  have  once 
overrun  Great  Britain  (but  not  Ireland),  as  indicated  by  the 
remains  in  the  “round  barrows.”  It  is  called  the  Alpine  race 
by  Ripley,  who  assigns  to  it  the  Hallstatt civilization  (see  these 
terms).  Cf.  Breton,  Briton,  Cymric,  Gaelic. 

The  “  Kelts”  .  .  .  certainly  arrived  by  the  Danube  route,  or 
at  least  from  the  east,  and  .  .*.  before  reaching  the  extreme  west 
were  long  settled  in  a  great  part  of  central  Kurope.  A.  It.  Keane. 

The  use  of  Celt,  Celtic ,  Celticism ,  etc.,  in  antithesis 
to  Anglo-Saxon,  etc.,  especially  in  reference  to  a  particu¬ 
lar  type  of  genius  and  imagination,  usually  takes  the  word 
in  a* linguistic  sense  (def.  2  a  above)  on  the  supposition, 
to  which  ethnologists  do  not  agree,  that  it  represents  a 
racial  unity.  Cf.  Anglo-Saxon. 

Celt'i-be'ri  an  (sgPti-be'n-an),  a.  [L.  Celtiber ,  Celtiben - 
cus.  See  Celt  ;  Iberian.]  Of  or  pert,  to  Celtiberia  (an  an¬ 
cient  district  in  Spain  between  the  Ebro  and  the  Tagus)  or 
its  inhabitants,  the  Celtiberi  (ancient  Celts  mingled  with 
ancient  Iberians).  —  n.  An  inhabitant  of  Celtiberia. 
Celt'ic  (sgl'tTk),  Kelt'ic  (kgl'tTk),  a.  [L.  Celticus ,  Gr. 
K  eArucos.  ]  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Celts  or  their  language  ; 
as,  Celtic  people,  tribes,  literature,  tongue. 

Celtic  cross,  a  type  of  cross  bearing  at  the  juncture  of  the 
two  arms  a  disk  or  a  circle.  This  cross  was  apparently 
originated  by  the  Celtic-speaking  peoples  of  the  British 
Isles.  See  cross,  It  lust.  —  C.  Liturgy.  See  liturgy,  1,  IV  (4). 
—  C.  nard  or  spikenard,  a  European  valerian  ( Valeriana  celt- 
ica)  used  in  the  Orient  as  a  perfume. 

Celt'ic,  Keltic,  n.  A  group  of  languages  now  spoken 
chiefly  in  Brittany,  Wales,  western  Ireland,  and  the  Scotch 
Highlands.  It  isdivided  into  Cymric  and  Gadhelic  branches, 
each  of  which  in  medieval  times  possessed  a  copious  liter¬ 
ature,  both  prose  and  verse.  See  Indo-European. 
Celt'l-cism  (sgl'tT-sTz’m),  n.  A  Celtic  custom,  expression, 
or  idiom  ;  also,  attachment  to  Celtic  customs. 

Celt'i-cize  (-siz),  v.  t.  To  render  Celtic ;  to  assimilate  to 
the  Celts.  —  v.  i.  To  adopt  Celtic  customs,  etc. 

Cel'tis  (sgl'tTs),  7i.  [NL.,  fr.  L.  celtis  an  African  species  of 

lotus.]  Bot.  A  large  genus  of  ulmaceous  trees  and  shrubs, 
of  both  temperate  and  tropical  regions,  differing  from  the 
elms  ( Ulmus )  in  having  a  berrylike  drupe  instead  of  a  sa¬ 
mara.  The  American  species  are  known  as  hackberries. 
Celt'O-  (sgl'to-).  Combining  form  for  Celt  (a  Celtic  person) 
or  Celtic;  as  in:  Celt-ol'o-gist (sflt-bl'n-jYst),  Celt'o-logue  (sgl'tS- 
16g),  u.  A  student  of  the  Celtic  languages  or  of  the  ethnology 
and  antiquities  of  the  Celts.  —  Ce  t  o  ma'ni-ac,  n  One  having 
a  mania  for.  or  Btrong  leaning  to,  Celtic  matters;  one  very  de¬ 
voted  to  Celtic  things.  —  Celt'o-phil,  n.  ISee  -piiil.]  A  friend 
of  the  Celts  ;  a  lover  of  Celtic  things  —  Celt' o-Ro  man,  a.  Of 
or  pertaining  to  a  mixture  of  Celtic  and  Roman, 
ce  ment'  (se-mgnt' ;  sgm'ent  ;  277),  n.  [ME.  ciinent ,  si - 
went,  F.  ciment ,  fr.  L.  caementum  a  rough,  unhewn  stone, 
pieces  or  chips  of  marble,  from  which  mortar  was  made, 
contr.  for  caedimentum ,  fr.  caedere  to  cut,  peril,  akin  to 
scindere  to  cleave,  and  to  E.  shed ,  v.  t.]  1.  A  substance 

used  in  a  soft  or  pasty  state  to  join  stones  or  bricks  in  a 
building,  to  cover  floors,  etc.,  which  afterwards  becomes 
hard  like  stone  ;  esp.,  a  kind  of  strong  mortar  made  with 
lime,  or  a  calcined  mixture  of  clay  and  limestone.  See 
Portland  cement. 

2.  Any  substance  used  by  men  or  animals  for  making  bodies 
adhere  to  each  other,  as  glue,  sealing  wax,  starch  paste,  etc. 

3  Mining.  Gravel  consolidated  by  clay,  or  silica,  or  some 
other  binding  material. 

4.  Petrog.  The  fine-grained  ground  mass  or  glass  of  a  por¬ 
phyry  ;  residual  uncrystallized  material ;  —  called  also  base. 
5  The  powder  used  in  cementation  (which  see). 

6.  Bond  of  union  ;  that  which  unites  firmly,  as  persons  in 

friendship.  “  The  cement  of  our  love.”  Shak. 

7.  Anat.  The  layer  of  true  bone  investing  the  root  and  neck 
and  sometimes  parts  of  the  crown  of  the  teeth  of  mammals. 

ce  ment'  (se-mgnt'),  v.  t.  ;  ce-ment'ed  (-mgn'tgd  ;  -tTd  ;  7); 
ce-ment'ing.  [Cf.  F.  cimenter.  See  cement,  n.]  1.  To 

unite  or  cause  to  adhere  by  means  of  a  cement.  Bp.  Burnet. 

2.  To  unite  firmly  or  closely  ;  to  cause  to  cohere. 

No  lovers  in  rom.ince  ever  cemented  a  more  instantaneous 
friendship.  Goldsmith. 

3.  To  overlay  with  cement ;  as,  to  cement  a  cellar  bottom. 

4  To  subject  to  cementation;  as,  cemented  steel. 

ce  ment',  v.  i.  To  become  cemented  or  firmly  united  ;  to 
cohere  firmly  ;  to  stick.  S.  Sharp. 

ce  ment'  (se-mgnt'  ;  sgm'?nt),  a.  Of  or  pert,  to  cement ; 
pert,  to,  or  made  by,  cementation  ;  as,  cement  steel, 
cem  en  ta'tlon  (sgm'en-ta'shfni ;  se'mgn-),  n.  1.  Act  or 
process  of  cementing  ;  state  of  being  cemented. 

2.  Metal,  a  A  process  which  consists  in  surrounding  a  solid 
body  with  the  powder  of  other  substances,  and  heating  the 
whole  to  a  degree  not  sufficient  to  cause  fusion,  the  physi¬ 
cal  properties  of  the  body  being  changed  by  chemical  com¬ 
bination  with  the  powder  ;  thus  iron  becomes  steel  by  cem¬ 
entation  with  charcoal,  and  green  glass  becomes  porcelain 
by  cementation  with  sand,  b  The  process  of  obtaining  a 
metal  by  precipitation  from  a  solution,  as  copper  from  a 
solution  of  blue  vitriol  by  means  of  metallic  iron, 
cement  copper.  Metallic  copper  obtained  by  cementation, 
ce  ment'ite  (se-mgn'tlt),  n.  [Cf.  cement.]  A  hard,  brittle 
carbide  of  iron,  FeaC,  occurring  esp.  in  irons  rich  in  carbon. 


'•l'lae-form  (sSl'e-ffirm),  a. 

Biol.  Celliform. 
cellar.  *f*  celu  re. 
cellar  book.  An  account  book 
for  wines,  etc.,  stored  in  a  cellar, 
cel'lar-ess.  n.  Woman  cellarer, 
cel  lar-et'  (sgl'Sr-gt'  ;  sPl'fr- 
6t),  n.  [Dim.  of  cellar.')  A  re¬ 
ceptacle  for  a  few  bottles  of 
wine  or  liquor,  in  the  form  of 
a  chest  or  a  deep  drawer. 
celTar-ette'.  Var.  of  cf.llarkt. 
cel'lar-ing, n.  l.=  cellarage, 1. 
2.  vb.  n.  from  cellar. 
cel'lar-ist,  n.  =  cellarer. 
cel'lar-man,  n. ;  pi.  -men.  A 
man  in  charge  of  a  cellar, 
cel'lar-ons.  a.  Of  or  pert,  to  a 
cellar.  Humorous.  Rare. 


cellar  physic.  Wine.  Obs. 
cel'lar-way',  n.  A  way  through 
or  into  a  cellar.  [sion.l 

cell  cleavage.  Biol.  Cell  divi-| 
Celle.  +  (  ELL,  SELL, 
cellendre.  n.  [AS.,  fr.  LL.  coli- 
andrum ,  for  L.  norland  rum.')  = 
CORIANDER.  Ohs. 

cel'ler.  cel'ler  y.  Vars.  of  cel¬ 
lar,  CELURE,  CELERY, 
cell  family.  =  ccknobium. 
cel-lif'er-ouB  (sf-lTf'fr-«s\  a. 
{cell  -f-  -fermis.)  Bearing  or 

producing  cells.  [Cell-like.  I 

cel' li-form.  a.  [cell  +  -form.]) 
cel-urn-gal  (tf-lYf'A-gtfl),  a. 

C(J.U?  cell  -hfugere  to  flee.l 

7  Massing  from  a  cell, 
cel-llp'e-tal  (sg-lYp'e-tdd), a.  [L. 


cella  cell  4-  petere  to  seek.  ]  Phys¬ 

iol.  Passing  toward  a  cell, 
Cel-li'tae  (sc-ll'te),  n.  pi.  [LL., 
fr.  L.  cello  cell.]  =  Alexians. 
Cell'ite  (sgl'Tt),  n.  [Cf.  F.  Cel- 
lite .]  R.  C.  Ch.  An  Alexian. 
cell  kernel.  Biol.  The  nucleus, 
cell'oid.  a.  Cell-like, 
cel'lule  (eSl'Ol),  n.  A  small 
cell. 

ceU  plasm.  =  cytoplasm. 
cel'lu-lase  ( srl'A-las),  n.  [rel- 
lul ose  +  -ase.l  An  enzyme  that 
hvdrolvzes  cellulose.  [lar.  | 

cel'lu-lat  ed  (-lat'?d),a.  Cellu-| 
cel  lu-lif'er-ous  (-lTf'?r-fis),  a. 
[  L.  cellula  +  -ferous.)  Bearing  or 
producing  little  cells.  [lose.  I 

cel'lu-lin(sgl'tl-lTn),  n.  Cellu- 1 


cel  lu-los'i-ty  (-15s'T-tY),  n.  Cel¬ 

lulose  quality,  state,  or  sub¬ 
stance. 

ce'lom.  Var.  of  ccelom. 
ce-los'to  my  (sf-lOs'tA-mT),  n. 
[Gr.  KOiAoo-TOfu'a.]  A  speaking 
with  a  hollow  voice.  Rare. 

Ce  lo-syr'i-a  (sg'lS-sYr'T-d  ;  sgl'- 
0-).  Bib. 

Cels.  Abbr.  Celsius  (scale) ;  as, 
1U-  Cels. 

Celt.  Abbr.  Celtic. 

Celt'i-cal-ly,  adv.  of  Celtic. 
Colt'lsh,  a.  See-i^H.  [iolsm.1 
Celt'ismfs  1'tYz’m),  n.=  Cei.t- 
Celt'ist,  a.  A  student  of  Celtic. 
Celt  i-za'fcion  ( s?Pti-za'sh(2n), 
n.  A  making  Celtic, 
cel'ure,  n.  [OF.  celeiire.  See 


ceil,  o.  t. J  A  canopy  or  hang¬ 
ing.  Obs.  —  cel'ured,  a.  Obs. 
cely.  d*  sely. 

cem'ba-list  (s P  m'b d-1  Y  s  t  ; 
ch£m'-),  n.  Music.  A  player 
on  the  cembalo  or  harpsichord  ; 
later,  on  the  piano  m  an  or¬ 
chestra.  Rare. 

cem'ba-lo(-l5),n.;  pi.  -los(-ISz). 
[It.  See  cymbal.]  1. A  dulcimer; 
nny  of  various  instruments  hav¬ 
ing  several  wire  strings  to  be 
struck  by  hammers. 

2.  a  Short  for  clavicembalo, 
the  harpsichord,  b  Also,  as  used 
by  Bach,  the  manual,  as  distin¬ 
guished  from  pedal. 
cem'bra  nut  (sEm'bra).  = 
cedar  nut. 


ale,  senate,  care,  am,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofa ;  eve,  Svent,  find,  recent,  maker;  Ice,  111;  old,  6bey,  orb,  ddd,  s8ft,  connect ;  use,  unite, 

|]  Foreign  Word.  Obsolete  Variant  of.  +  combined  with.  =  equals. 


cem'bra  pine.  IG.  dial,  zember , 
zi  tuber ,  prop,  timber.]  The 
Swiss  pine.  [to  cement,  j 

ce-ment'&l,  a.  Of  or  pertaining! 
ce-ment'a-to-ry  (sf-mcn'td-tC- 
rY),  a.  Having  the  quality  of 
cementing  or  uniting  firmly, 
cement  chuck.  See  chuck,  n.,  4. 
ce  ment'er,  n.  One  that  ce. 
ments.  [cement,  r.| 

ce-ment'ing,  p.  pr.  tf  vb.  n.  of  | 
ce-ment'less.  a.  See -less. 
ce-ment'o-tlast,  n.  [cement  + 
-blast.)  Anat.  One  of  the  os¬ 
teoblasts  which  form  the  ce¬ 
ment  of  the  teeth, 
cement  rod.  The  rod  to  one  end 
of  which  a  gem  is  cemented 
while  being  cut. 


urn,  up,  circiis,  menu ; 


CEMENT  STONE 
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CENTENNIAL 


cement  Stone  Any  stone  used  as  a  material  for  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  cement,  such  as  hydraulic  limestone, 
cement  substance.  Ana/.  Ill  certain  tissues,  as  endothe¬ 
lium,  the  intercellular  substance, 
cement  water.  Mining.  Water  holding  in  solution  metal¬ 
lic  salts  (esp.  blue  vitriol),  from  which  the  metal  can  be  re¬ 
covered  by  cementation. 

cem'e-ter-y  (sgm'e-tSr-T),  n. ;  pi.  -teries  (-Tz).  [L.  coemete- 
rium ,  Gr.  Koipyrripiov  a  sleeping  chamber,  burial  place,  fr. 
Koip.au  to  put  to  sleep.]  A  place  or  ground  set  apart  for 
the  burial  of  the  dead,  —  orig.  a  Roman  catacomb,  later 
the  consecrated  yard  of  a  church  so  used,  now  any  burial 
ground  ;  a  graveyard  ;  a  necropolis. 

11  ce'na  (se'na),  less  properly  cce'na,  n.  1.  Rom.  Anliq. 
The  principal  meal  taken  about  midday  or,  in  the  later 
period,  from  3  p.  m.  on  ;  dinner  or  supper. 

2.  Art.  A  representation  of  the  Last  Supper, 
cen'a-cle  (sSn'a-k’l),  n.  [F.  cenacle ,  L.  cenaculum  dining 
room.]  A  cenaculum  ;  a  dining  or  supping  room  ;  esp. 
[c«p.],  the  upper  room  in  which  the  Last  Supper  was  eaten. 
||  c6  na'cle  (sa'na'kP),  n.  [F.]  A  group  of  people  with  a 
common  interest  or  pursuit ;  —  in  allusion  to  the  apostles 
gathered  to  celebrate  the  Last  Supper  ;  lienee,  any  of  sev¬ 
eral  literary  groups  in  France,  esp.  one  formed  just  before 
1S30  with  Victor  Hugo  as  the  head, 
ce-nac'u-lum  (se-nSk'u-lwm),  n.  ;  pi.  -la  (-la).  [L.] 

1.  Rom.  Anliq.  The  supper  room ;  often,  an  upper  room 
or  suite  where  the  ceua  was  commonly  eaten  ;  hence,  a 
banqueting  room. 

2.  [cap.]  Specif.,  the  Cenacle. 

ce-nan'thy  (se-nSn'tliT),  n.  [Gr.  *«/o9  empty  -f  av6o<: 
a  flower.]  Rot.  Suppression  of  the  androecium  and  gynce- 
cium  in  a  flower.  —  ce-nan'thous  (-thus),  a. 

Cen'chrus  (sgq'krMs),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  Kcy^po?  a  kind  of 
millet.]  Rot.  A  small  genus  of  grasses  (called  bur  grass 
and  hedgehog  grass),  the  spikelets  of  which  are  subtended 
by  a  spiny  involucre  forming  troublesome  burs.  C.  tribu- 
laides  is  a  noxious  weed  in  the  southern  United  States. 

II  ce-ni'ZO  (sa-ne'so ;  Sp.  tha-ne'tho ;  138,  208),  n.  [Sp.] 
a  In  the  southwestern  United  States,  a  chenopodiaceous 
shrub  ( Atriplex  canescens)  with  silvery  gray  foliage,  b  In 
the  West  Indies,  any  of  a  variety  of  shrubs  or  herbs  of  this 
type,  as  Chenopodium  album ,  Fagara  martinicensis ,  and 
Telrazygia  elseagnoides. 

ce-noHDl-an  (se-no'bT-an),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  cenoby  ; 
monkish  ;  monastic. 

cen'O  bite  (sgn'o-bit ;  se'no-bit ;  277),  n.  [L.  coenobiia , 
fr.  Gr.  Kou'd/So?  ;  kowos  common  -f-  life  :  cf.  F.  ceno¬ 
bite.]  One  of  a  religious  order,  dwelling  in  a  convent  com¬ 
munity  ;  — opposed  to  anchoret ,  or  hermit. 

cen  o  bit'ic  (-bTt'Tk),  cen  o-bit'i  cal  (-T-k&l),  a.  [Cf.  F. 
cenobitique.]  Of  or  pert,  to  a  cenobite  ;  of  the  nature  of,  or 
pert,  to,  a  monastic  community.  —  cen  O-blt'i-cal  ly,  adv. 
cen'o  bit  ism  (sSn'o-bit/Tz’m ;  se'no-),  n.  State,  system, 
or  practice  of  a  cenobite  or  cenobites. 
cen'O-by  (sSn'6-bT ;  se'no-),  n.  ;  pi.  -bies  (-btz).  [L.  coeno- 
bium.  See  coenobium.]  A  conventual  establishment  or 
religious  community. 

ce^O  gen'e-sis,  or  cae'no-  (se'no-jSn'e-sTs  ;  sgn'S-),  n.  [Gr. 
Kaiuos  new  -j -  -genesis. Riol.  The  processes  in  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  an  individual  which  do  not  repeat  the  phylog- 
eny  of  the  group  to  which  the  individual  belongs;  —  op¬ 
posed  to  palingenesis.  —  ce'no  ge-net'ic  (-je-ngt'Tk),  a.  — 
ce  no-ge  net'i-cal-ly  (-T-kdl-I),  adv. 
cen'o-taph  (sgn'6-taf),  n.  [L.  cenotaphium ,  Gr.  Kevora- 
0ioi/;  iceco?  empty  -f-  rd0o?  burial,  tomb  :  cf.  F.  cenotaphe.] 
An  empty  tomb  or  a  monument  erected  in  honor  of  a  per¬ 
son  who  is  buried  elsewhere.  Dryden. 

Ce  no  ZO'ic  (se'no-zo'Tk  ;  sgn'o-),  a.  [Gr.  Kaivos  recent  -|- 
£utrj  life.]  Geol.  a  Pertaining  to  or  designating  the  geo¬ 
logical  era  extending  from  the  close  of  the  Mesozoic  to  the 
present  and  including  the  Tertiary  and  Quaternary.  See 
geology,  Chart,  b  =  Tertiary. — Ce'no-zo'ic,  n. 
cense  (sgns),  v.  t. ;  censed  (sgnst) ;  cens'ing.  [Abbrev. 
from  mcense.]  To  perfume  with  odors  from  burning  gums 
and  spices  ;  to  offer  incense  to. 

The  Salii  sing  and  cense  his  altars  round.  Dryden. 
cense,  v.  i.  To  burn  or  offer  incense, 
cen'ser  (sgn'ser),  n.  [For  incenser ,  fr.  OF.  encensier ,  F. 
encensoir ;  cf.  LL.  incensorium ,  fr.  L.  incensum  incense. 
See  incense  ;  cf.  incensory.]  1.  A  vessel  for 
perfumes,  esp.  one  in  which  incense  is  burned  ; 
a  thurible.  The  ecclesiastical  censer  is  usually 
cup-shaped,  has  a  cover  pierced  with  holes, 
and  is  suspended  by  chains.  The  censer  bearer 
swings  it  to  quicken  the  combustion. 

Her  thoughts  are  like  the  fume  of  frankincense 
Which  from  a  golden  censer  forth  doth  rise.  Spenser. 

2  One  who  censes. 

cen'sor  (sgn'stfr ;  -ser),  n.  [L.  censor ,  fr.  cen- 
sere  to  value,  tax.]  1.  Anliq.  One  of  two  mag¬ 
istrates  of  Rome  who  took  a  register  of  the 
number  and  property  of  citizens,  and  who  also  exercised 
the  office  of  inspector  of  morals  and  conduct. 

2.  One  who  acts  as  an  overseer  of  morals  and  conduct; 
esp. :  a  An  official  empowered  to  examine  written  or  printed 
matter,  as  manuscripts  of  books,  plays,  foreign  newspapers 
or  magazines,  etc.,  in  order  to  forbid  publication,  circula¬ 
tion,  or  representation  if  containing  anything  objectionable. 

Received  with  caution  by  the  censors  of  the  press.  Irving. 


Censer. 


b  In  universities  and  colleges,  an  official  having  super¬ 
vision  of  some  kind,  as  of  studies  and  conduct,  or  granting 
licenses.  Eng.  c  Formerly,  in  some  States  of  the  United 
States,  one  of  a  council  charged  with  inquiring  whether 
the  Constitution  had  been  preserved  inviolate  and  with  in¬ 
quiring  into  the  conduct  of  State  officials. 

3.  a  One  who  judges.  Obs.  b  Esp.,  one  given  to  fault¬ 
finding  ;  a  censurer  ;  an  adverse  critic. 

Nor  can  the  most  circumspect  attention,  or  steady  rectitude, 
escape  blame  from  censors  who  have  no  inclination  to  approve. 

Rambler. 

cen'sor  (sgn'stfr  ;  -ser),v.  t. ;  cen'sored  (sgn'sflrd  ;  -serd); 
cen'sor-ing.  To  subject  to  the  action  of  a  censor,  or  offi¬ 
cial  examiner  ;  as,  to  censor  dispatches  or  books, 
cen'sor-ate  (-at),  n.  A  body  of  censors, 
cen  so'ri  al  (sgn-so'rT-dl),  a.  1.  Belonging  to,  or  charac¬ 
teristic  of,  a  censor. 

2.  =  censorious.  Obs.  T.  Warton. 

censorial  jurisprudence.  Law.  See  expository  jurisprudence. 
cen  so'ri  ous  (-ms),  a.  [L.  censorius  pertaining  to  the  cen¬ 
sor.  See  censor.]  1.  Addicted  to  censure;  apt  to  blame 
or  condemn  ;  severe  in  making  remarks  on  others,  or  on 
their  writings  or  manners. 

A  dogmatical  spirit  inclines  a  man  to  be  censorious  of  his 
neighbors.  Watts. 

2.  Implying  or  expressing  censure  ;  as,  censorious  remarks. 

3.  Proper  to  a  censor  ;  grave.  Obs.  R.  Jonson. 

Syn.  —  Fault-finding,  carping,  caviling,  hypercritical,  con¬ 
demnatory.  severe.  See  captious. 

—  cen-so'ri-ous-ly,  adv.  —  cen-so'ri-ous  ness,  n. 
cen'sor  ship  (sgn'stfr-ship  ;  sgn'ser-),  n.  The  office,  power, 
or  action  of  a  censor ;  as,  to  stand  for  a  censorship.  Holland. 
cen'su  al  (sgn'shu-ftl ;  250),  a.  [L.  censualis.]  Relating  to, 
or  containing,  a  census.  “  A  censual  roll.”  Sir  R.  Raker. 
cen'sur-a-ble  (sgn'shur-d-b’l),  a.  Deserving  of,  or  subject 
to,  censure  ;  blamable  ;  culpable;  reprehensible;  as,  ^cen¬ 
surable  person  ;  censurable  conduct. — cen'sur  a  ble-ness. 
cen  sur -a-bil'i-ty  (-d-bTl'T-tl),  w.  —  cen'sur  a-bly,  adv. 
cen'sure  (sgu'shur),  n.  [L.  censura,  fr.  censere  :  cf.  F.  cen¬ 
sure.  Cf.  censor.]  1.  Judgment,  opinion,  or  sentence;  esp., 
an  ecclesiastical  reprimand  or  punishment.  Obs.  ere.  Eccl. 
Excommunication  or  other  censures  of  the  church.  Bp.  Burnet. 
Take  each  man’s  censure ,  but  reserve  thy  judgment.  ,S '/ink. 

2.  Act  of  blaming  or  finding  fault  with,  or  condemning  as 
wrong  ;  reprehension  ;  blame  ;  hostile  criticism  ;  expres¬ 
sion  of  disapprobation  or  condemnation. 

Both  tne  censure  and  the  praise  were  merited.  Macaulay. 

3.  Censorship;  also,  Obs.,  a  body  of  censors. 

4.  Correction;  recension,  esp.  in  literary  criticism. 

5 .  F ormerly ,  in  some  parts  of  England ,  a  customary  formal¬ 
ity  in  which  every  person  above  sixteen  years  of  age  took  the 
oath  of  fealty  to  his  lord  and  was  bound  to  pay  twopence 
the  first  year  and  one  penny  each  year  thereafter. 

Syn.  —  Blame,  reproof,  condemnation,  reprobation,  disap¬ 
proval,  disapprobation,  reprehension,  animadversion,  rep¬ 
rimand,  reflection,  dispraise,  abuse, 
cen'sure,  v.  t.  ;  cen'sured  (-shurd) ;  cen'sur-ing.  [Cf.  F. 
censurer.']  1.  To  form  or  express  a  judgment  in  regard  to; 
to  estimate  ;  to  judge.  Obs.  “  Should  I  say  more,  you 
might  well  censure  me  a  flatterer.”  Beau.  &  FI. 

2  To  condemn  or  reprimand  by  a  judicial  or  ecclesiast  ical 
sentence  ;  to  sentence.  Obs.  Shak. 

3.  To  find  fault  with  or  condemn  as  wrong  ;  to  blame ;  to 
express  disapprobation  of  ;  to  criticize  adversely. 

I  may  be  censured  that  nature  thus  gives  way  to  loyalty.  Shak. 

4.  To  accuse  of  some  fault ;  to  charge.  Obs.  or  R. 

Syn.— Upbraid,  chide,  rebuke,  reprove.  —  Censure,  blame, 
reproach,  condemn,  reprobate  agree  in  the  idea  of  an  un¬ 
favorable  opinion  or  judgment.  To  censure  (opposed  to 
approve)  is  to  criticize  adversely;  as,  “We  .  .  .  can  cen¬ 
sure  the  action  without  conceiving  any  absolute  detesta¬ 
tion  of  the  person”  (Fielding).  To  blame  (opposed  to 
praise)  is  to  find  fault  with,  as  culpable;  it  is  a  stronger, 
more  personal  term  than  censure  ;  as,  “  I  withstood  him 
[Peter]  to  the  face,  because  he  was  to  be  blamed"  (Gal.  ii.ll). 
Reproach  is  still  stronger  and  more  personal,  and  implies 
blame  with  upbraiding  ;  as,  “  The  flowers  do  not  really  re¬ 
proach  her.  God  meant  them  to  comfort  her,  not  to  taunt 
her”  (Ruskin).  Condemn  is  a  term  of  more  judicial  conno¬ 
tation,  and  implies  the  pronouncing  of  an  adverse  judg¬ 
ment  ;  as,  “  The  freedom  with  which  Dr.  Johnson  con¬ 
demns  whatever  he  disapproves,  is  astonishing”  (Mad. 
D'Arblay).  To  reprobate  is  to  condemn  with  strong  dis¬ 
approval  or  even  detestation  ;  it  implies  the  rejection  of  the 
thing  condemned  ;  as,  “  The  more  learned  ecclesiastics 
will  .  .  .  have  the  secret  satisfaction  of  reprobating  in  the 
closet  what  they  read  in  the  church  ”  (Gibbon).  See  charge, 

ANIMADVERSION,  REPROVE. 

cen'sure,  v.  i.  To  form  or  pronounce  a  censure.  Shak. 
cen'sus  (sgn'sws),  n.  [L.  census,  ir.  censere.  See  censor.] 

1.  Rom.  Hist.  A  numbering  of  the  people,  and  valuation 
of  their  estates,  for  the  purpose  of  imposing  taxes,  etc. 

2.  A  tax  ;  esp.,  a  poll  tax.  Obs. 

3.  An  official  enumeration  of  the  population  of  a  country 
or  of  a  city  or  other  administrative  district,  generally  with 
classified  information  relating  to  social  and  economic  con¬ 
ditions.  In  the  United  States,  a  decennial  general  census, 
provided  for  by  the  Constitution  (primarily  to  determine 
the  number  of  members  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  to  enable  the  apportionment  of  direct  taxes  to  be 
made),  has  been  taken  since  1790.  Many  of  the  States  take 
an  intermediate  census.  The  first  decennial  census  of  Great 
Britain  was  taken  in  1801  and  of  the  British  Empire  in  1871. 

4.  Civil  Law.  A  ground  rent  or  rent  charge. 


cen'sus  (sgn'SMs),  v.  t.  ;  cen'sused  (sgn'sust) ;  cen'sus-ino. 
To  take  a  census  of  ;  to  count  in  a  census, 
cent  (s5nt),7i.  [F.  minnuidred,  L.  centum.  See  hundred.] 

1.  A  hundred ;  only  in  phrases  per  cent  (see  per  cent), 
cent  per  cent  (a  hundred  for  every  hundred  ;  interest  equal 
to  the  principal). 

2.  The  one  hundredth  part  of  the  unit  in  various  monetary 
systems  ;  also,  a  coin  of  this  value.  Specif.  :  a  In  the 
United  States,  Canada,  Mexico,  and  elsewhere,  the  one 
hundredth  of  a  dollar.  See  dollar.  The  United  States 
one-cent  piece,  or  cent,  as  coined  at  present,  consists  of 
copper  alloyed  with  five  per  cent  of  tin  and  zinc  and  weighs 
48  grains.  It  is  legal  tender  at  its  face  value  for  sums  not 
exceeding  25  cents  at  any  one  payment,  b  In  the  Nether¬ 
lands,  one  hundredth  of  a  florin,  c  In  Ceylon,  Mauritius, 
etc.,  one  hundredth  of  a  rupee,  d  A  centime. 

3.  Card  Playing,  a  An  old  game,  supposed  to  be  like 
piquet;  —  so  called  because  100  points  won  the  game. 
Fares,  b  In  omber,  a  kind  of  large  counter. 

4  In  musical  acoustics,  a  hundredth  of  an  equal  semitone, 
cen'tal  (seu'tal),  n.  [L.  centum  a  hundred.]  A  weight  of 
one  hundred  pounds  avoirdupois ;  —  usually  called  hundred¬ 
weight  in  the  United  States. 

cen'tal,  a.  Relating  to  a  hundred,  or  to  use  of  the  cental, 
cen'taur  (sSn'tOr),  n.  [L.  Centaurus ,  Gr.  Kevravpot.] 
1  Gr.  Myth.  One  of  a  mythical  race,  descendants  of  Ixion, 
dwelling  in  the  mountains  of  Thessaly.  They  were  con¬ 
ceived  as  wild  and  coarse,  their  animal  nature  bein^  shown 
by  their  bodies,  half  man  and  half  horse  (though  in  early 
times  they  were  probably  merely  wild  men).  The  nature 
of  Chiron  (which  see)  was  an  exception  to  that  of  his  race. 
See  Lapithac,  Nessus,  Pirithous,  and  centauromachy, 
Illust.  ;  cf.  SATYR,  8ILENUS. 

2.  [cap.]  Astron.  =  Centaurus,  2. 

Cen  tau  re'a^n'tS-re'a  ;  sen-tQ're-d),  n.  [NL.  See  cen¬ 
taury.]  Rot.  A  very  large  genus  of  asteraceous  plants,  na¬ 
tives  chiefly  of  the  Old  World,  having  large  showy  flower 
heads,  often  with  bristly  involucral  bracts  like  those  of 
thistles.  Some  species,  as  C.  cyanus ,  the  bachelor’s-button, 
are  attractive  in  cultivation;  others  are  troublesome  weeds, 
cen  tau  rom'a  chy  (sgn'tS-rgm'a-kT),  n. ;  pi.  -chies  (-kTz). 
[Gr.  Kei/Ta>  popa\ia  ;  KcVravpo?  centaur  -f-  /xd^i?  battle.] 
A  ncient  A  rt.  A  fight  in  which  centaurs  take  part,  —  a  com¬ 
mon  theme  for  relief  _  ■r-jSjS*— 

sculpture,  as  in  the 
metopes  of  the  Par-  ■>  -x 
thenon. 

Cen  tau'rus  (sSn-t6'- 

tub),  7i.  ;  gen.  Cen- 
tauri  (-ri).  [L.] 

1.  [/.  c.]  A  centaur. 

2.  Astron.  A  south¬ 
ern  constellation  be¬ 
tween  Crux  and  Hy¬ 
dra  ;  the  Centaur.  Tts 
brightest  star,  Alpu  «■ 

(a)  Centauri,  is  the 
nearest  known  star. 

cen'tau-ry(sgn't6-rT),  ^4 
7i.  [L.  ceutaureum 

and  ceniauria.  Gr  Centauromachy.  From  a  Metope  of  the 
,  ’  /  Parthenon. 

Keiravpiov,  Ktvrav- 

pnov,  and  kcutox  pir\,  fr.  the  ce7\taur  Chiron.]  a  Either  of 
two  Old  World  gentianaceous  herbs  ( Chlora  perjoliata  and 
Ei'ythrsta  ce7itaurium)  whose  medicinal  properties  were 
reputed  to  have  been  discovered  by  the  centaur  Chiron ; 
hence,  any  species  of  Erythrsea.  b  Any  of  several  spe¬ 
cies  of  Centaurea,  esp.  C .  nigra,  the  knapweed,  c  One  of 
the  milkworts  of  the  United  States  (Polygala  polygama). 
cen-ta'yo(s£n-ta'vo;  S/>.than-ta'vo;  1 38 ) , /? .  ;  pi.  -vos  (-voz; 
Sp.  -vos).  [Amer.  Sp.,  prop.,  hundredth,  fr.  L.  centum 
hundred.  See  cent.]  A  small  coin,  and  money  of  account, 
usually  the  hundredth  of  a  peso.  See  coin. 
cen'te  na'rl  an  (sSn'te-na'n-dn),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a 
hundred  years  ;  of  a  hundred  years  of  age  ;  of  or  pertaining 
to  a  centenary,  or  centennial  anniversary.  —  n.  A  person  a 
hundred  years  old. 

cen'te  na-ry  (s6n'te-na-rl),  a.  [L.  ce7itenarius,  fr.  centum  a 
hundred.  See  hundred.]  1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  period 
of  one  hundred  years  ;  occurring  once  in  every  hundred 
years  ;  centennial.  “  Cente7iary  solemnities.”  Fuller. 

2.  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  consisting  of,  a  hundred. 

3.  Pertaining  to  the  county  division  called  a  hundred.  Hist. 
cen'te-na-ry,  n.  ;  pi.  -ries  (-rTz).  1.  [LL.  cente7iarium.] 

A  weight  of  one  hundred  pounds.  Obs. 

2.  A  period,  space,  or  age  of  one  hundred  years  ;  a  century. 

“  Every  centenary  of  years.”  Hakewill. 

3.  A  commemoration  or  celebration  of  an  event  which  oc¬ 
curred  a  hundred  years  before,  or  of  the  completion  of  a 
century  ;  a  centennial  anniversary  ;  a  centennial. 

4.  [See  centenary,  a.]  A  centenarian.  Rme. 

6.  The  governor  of  a  hundred  (county  division).  Hist. 
cen-ten'ni-al  (s£n-t6n'!-dl),  a.  [L.  centum  a  hundred  -{- 
annus  year.]  1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  space  of  one  hun¬ 
dred  years  or  its  completion  ;  completing  a  hundred  years  ; 
relating  to,  or  associated  with,  the  commemoration  of  an 
event  that  happened  a  hundred  years  before  ;  as,  a  centen¬ 
nial  jubilee  ;  a  centeimial  celebration  ;  a  centeimial  ode. 

2.  [cap.]  Specif.,  of  or  pertaining  to  the  one  hundredth 


ce-men'tum  (8f-m?n'tMm),  n. 
[NL.]  Anat.  =  cement. 
cem  e-te'ri-al  (BCm'f-te'rl-al), 
a.  Of  or  pert,  to  a  cemetery.  R. 
cemme.  +  kemb. 

||  ce  monde'  est  pleiiP  de  feus' 
(sS  mdN'-dg  plft n'  d?  too').  LF.] 
This  world  is  full  of  madmen, 
cen.  Ahbr.  Central  ;  century. 

II  Ce'na  Do'mi-ni  (d5m'-).  [L.] 
The  Lord’s  Supper, 
ce-na'tion  (sf'-na'shun),  n.  [L. 
cenatio.]  Meal  taking  ;  dining 
or  supping.  Of>s. 
cen'a-to-ry  (sfn'd-to-rY ;  se'- 
nd-),  a.  [  L.  cenatorius.)  Of  or 
pert,  to  dinner  or  supper.  Obs. 
cen-cer'ro  (s6n-s?r'o  :  138),  n  ; 
vl.  -ROS  (-6z  ;  Sp.  -ros).  [Sp., 
Dell  (worn  by  the  mule ).]  The 
leading  mufe  in  a  pack  train. 
Southwestern  U.  S. 

Cen-chxe'a  (sPn-kre'd;  s^n'- 
kr?-).  Bit). 

cen'chrine,  cen'chrls,  n.  [L. 
cenchri8,  Gr.  K«y- 


XpiVrj?,  fr.  Keyxpos  a  k  ind  of 
millet.]  A  kind  of  snake  having 
milletlike  protuberances  on  the 
skin.  Obs. 

cen'dal.  f  sendal.  JZh7).| 
Cen  de-be'us  (sfn/dC-be'MS).| 
cen'del.  sendal. 
cene.  +  ken.  ^ 

Cen'e-reth  ( sfn'^-rcth).  D.  Bib. 
Cen'e-roth  (-rfith ).  I).  Bib. 

II  e’en  est  fait'  de  lui'  (siiN/-n? 
f6'  d5  lwe').  [F.]  It  is  all  over 
with  him. 

cenesthesia.  cenesthesis,  etc. 
Vars.  of  c<ENiESTH  esi  a,  etc. 
cenith.  f  zenith.  ^  ^ 
Ce'niz-ites  (se'nYz-Tts).  D.  Bib. 
ce-no'bi-ar.  Var.  of  (menobiar. 
ce-no'bi-um  (sP-no'bY-Mm),  n.; 
pi.  -bia  (-a).  [L.  coenobium. 

See  C(ENOBIUM.]  1.  =  CENOBY. 
2.  Var.  of  cmNOBH’M. 
Ce/no-gae'a  (se/nr)-je'<i ).  Var.  of 
Ci«N<m.EA.  — gae'an  (-dn),  a. 
ce-nog'a-my,  ce-nog'a-mous. 
Vars.  of  cienoqamy,  etc. 


ce-nog'e-ny,  or  cae-nog'e-ny  («P- 
n8j'6-nY),  n.  Biol.  Cenogencsis. 
ce-nog'o-nous  (s^-nSg'O-mts),  a. 
[Gr.  kolvo<;  common  -f  yoi/o? 
generation.]  Zobl.  Oviparous 
at  one  season  of  the  year  and 
viviparous  or  ovoviviparous  at 
another,  as  the  aphids. 
Ce/no-ma'ni-an  (se'nf.-ma'nY- 
dn),  a.  (Fr.  Cenomani,  old  name 
of  Le  Mans,  France.  1  Geol. 
Designating  a  subdivision  of  the 
European  Upper  Cretaceous. 
See  geology.  —  n.  The  Ceno¬ 
manian  epoch  or  series, 
cen'o-site  (sen'o-slt).  Var.  of 
CfENOSITE. 

cen'o-site,  n.  [Gr.  Kanos  novel; 
—in  ref.  to  its  composition.)  Min. 
A  yellowish  brown  hydrous 
silicate  and  carbonate  of  cal¬ 
cium,  yttrium,  erbium,  etc. 
ce-nos'i-ty  (sP-nCs'Y-tY),  n.  [L. 
caenositas ,  fr.  caeno'tns  dirty, 
caennm  dirt,  filth.]  Filthiness* 
cen'o-taf.  Cenotaph.  Ref.  Sp. 


cen'o-taphed  (s?n'C-tAft),  a. 

Furnished  with  a  cenotaph, 
cen  o-taph'ic  (-tttf'Yk),  a.  Of 
the  nature  of,  or  belonging  to, 
a  cenotaph. 

cen'o-taph'y  (sPn'O-taf'Y),  n.  A 
cenotaph.  Rare. 

||  ce-no'te  (sa-nd'ta  ;  138),  n.  ; 
jd.  cenotes  (-tas).  [Sp.]  A  nat¬ 
ural  underground  water  reser¬ 
voir.  Sp.  Amer. 
ce/no-zo-ol'o-gy  (se'nrt-zO-Ol'O- 
jY),  n.  (Gr.  Kaiuos  recent  -f 
zoology.]  The  zottlogy  of  ex¬ 
isting  animalB. 

||  cens  (siiNs).  ».  ( F.  See  census; 
cf.  CENSO.]  Canadian  Law.  A 
payment,  due.  or  service,  now 
nominal  in  amount,  reserved  to 
an  owner  of  an  estate,  as  a  rec¬ 
ognition  of  his  title, 
cense.  +  incense. 
cense,  n.  (OF.  cense ,  F.  cens ,  L. 
census.  See  census.]  Obs. 
1.  A  tax,  enumeration,  etc.  = 
CENSUS. 


2.  Rating  ;  position  or  rank. 

cen'ser.  censure. 
cen'ser.  n.  One  who  pays  a 
cense,  or  tax.  Obs. 
cen'sion.  v.  [L.  censio.]  Tax¬ 
ing  ;  assessment.  Obs. 

||  cen-si'tus  (sPn-sT'ti/s),  n. ;  pi. 
-Ti  (-tl).  [L.,p.  p.  of  censere. 

See  ■  ensob.]  see  i  oloni  9. 
cen'sive  (sen'sYv),  a.  Canadian 
Law.  Pertaining  to,  or  held  by, 
cens.  —  n.  Tenure,  or  a  hold¬ 
ing,  by  cens. 

I|  cen/'so(than's5  ;  sail'- ;  138),//. 
[Sp.  Cf  cens.]  Sj).  Sc  Mer  Law. 
A11  annuity  ;  a  ground  rent, 
cen-so'ri-an,  a.  Censorial. 
Bacon.  —  n.  A  censor.  Obs. 

II  cen'sor  mo'rnm.  [L.]  A  reg¬ 
ulator  of  morals.  [censure.  | 
ceii 'sour.  +  censer,  censor,  | 
censualyte.  +  sensuality. 
cen'sur-a-bl.  Censurable.  R.  S. 
cen'sur-al.  a.  Of  or  pert,  to  a 
censure,  or  assessment.  Rare. 
cen'sure.  +  censer. 


cen'sure  less,  a.  See  -less. 
cen'sur-er,  n.  One  who  cen¬ 
sures. 

cen'sure-shlp,  v.  Censorship, 
cent.  Abbr.  Centigrade  ;  cen¬ 
tral  ;  centum  ;  century, 
cent'age,  n.  Percentage.  Rare. 
cen'tare/(sgn'tar/ ;  F.  saN'tdr'). 
Var.  of  centiare.  See  meas¬ 
ure. 

cen  ta'ro  (sPn-ta'r6  ;  138),  n. 
[Amer.  Sp.]  See  measure. 
cen'taur-ess. //.  See -ess. 
cen-tau'rl  al  (sPn-t6'rY-dl),  cen- 
tau'ri-an  (-Gn),  cen-tau'rlc 
(-rTk),  a.  Pert,  to,  or  of  the  na¬ 
ture  of,  a  centaur. 

||  cen-tl'n'  (sfn-tan'  ;  138),  n. 
[Sp.,  fr.  L.  centeni  a  hundred 
each.l  See  coin. 
cen  te-na'ri-an-ism  (-Yz’m),  n. 
stutr  oi  being  a  centenarian, 
cen'te-nler  (s£n't£-ner),  71.  [  F. 
centurion.)  1.  A  centurion. Obs. 
2.  In  the  island  of  Jersey,  a  po¬ 
lice  officer. 


fefod,  foot ;  out,  oil ;  chair  ;  go  ;  sing,  igk  ;  then,  thin ;  nature,  verdure  (250) ;  K  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144) ;  boN  ;  yet ;  zh  =  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Guide. 

Full  explanations  of  Abbreviations,  Signs,  etc.,  immediately  precede  the  Vocabulary. 
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CENTIGRADE 


anniversary  of  the  independence  of  the  United  States  or 
its  celebration  ;  as,  the  Centennial  summer. 

3-  Lasting,  or  aged,  a  hundred  years. 

That  opened  through  long  lines 
Of  sacred  ilex  and  centennial  pines.  Longfellow. 
Centennial  State,  Colorado;  — so  called  because  admitted 
into  the  Union  in  1876,  the  year  of  the  Centennial, 
oen  ten'ni-al  (sgn-tSn'I-fil),  n.  A  one  hundredth  anniver¬ 
sary  or  its  celebration,  specif,  [cap.]  (f  he  Centennial),  that  of 
the  independence  of  the  United  States  (1870) ;  a  centenary, 
cen-ten'nl  um  (-«m),  n.  ;  pi.  -nia  (-a).  [NL.]  A  space  of 
one  hundred  years  ;  a  century  ;  a  centenary, 
cen'ter,  cen'tre  (sgn'ter),  n.  [F.  centre,  fr.  L.  centrum,  fr. 
Gr.  k4v rpov  any  sharp  point,  the  point  round  which  a  circle 
is  described,  akin  to  Kevreiv  to  prick,  goad.]  1.  The  middle 
point  or  place ;  a  point  at  the  average  distance  from  the 
points  of  a  body  or  figure  ;  strictly,  the  mid-point,  about 
which  all  points  of  a  figure  are  disposed  in  pairs  of  equidis¬ 
tant  diametrical  opposites;  as,  the  center  of  a  circle,  ellipse, 
sphere,  line  segment,  regular  polygon  or  polyhedron,  etc. 

2.  The  middle  or  central  point  or  portion  of  anything; 
also,  a  person  or  thing  placed  at  such  point. 

3.  Math.  The  origin  or  fixed  point  of  reference  in  polar 
coordinates.  See  coordinate. 

4.  That  about  which  a  body  revolves  or  rotates  ;  hence,  a 
principal  or  important  point  of  concentration  ;  the  nucleus 
around  which  things  are  gathered  or  to  which  they  tend  ; 
a  point  from  which  thiugs,  etc.,  emanate,  proceed,  or  take 
their  source  ;  an  object  of  attention,  action,  or  force  ;  as,  a 
center  of  attraction. 

6-  Astrol.  The  pointed  end  of  the  metal  strip,  indicating 
the  star’s  position  in  the  “  rete  ”  of  an  astrolabe.  Obs. 

6.  The  earth  as  the  center  of  the  universe,  or  the  middle 
point  of  the  earth.  Obs-  Shak. 

7-  Mech.  a  One  of  the  two  conical  steel  pins,  in  a  lathe, 
etc.,  upon  which  the  work  is  held,  and  about  which  it  re¬ 
volves.  b  A  conical  recess,  or  indentation,  in  the  end  of 
a  shaft  or  other  work,  to  receive  the  point  of  a  center,  on 
which  the  work  can  turn,  as  in  a  lathe.  In  a  lathe  the 
live  center  is  in  the  spindle  of  the  fast  headstock  ;  the  dead 
center  is  on  the  loose  headstock.  Planer,  or  shaper,  centers 
are  stocks  carrying  centers,  when  the  object  to  be  planed 
must  be  turned  on  its  axis. 


Planer  Centers. 

a  Centers  between  which  the  work  is  held  and  revolved. 

8.  Arch.  =  CENTERING,  71.,  2. 

9.  Those  members  of  a  legislative  assembly  who  occupy 
benches  in  the  center  of  the  chambf  .  In  France  they  are 
the  deputies  of  moderate  views,  ar.a  they  sit  in  the  middle 
of  the  chamber,  opposite  the  presiding  officer,  between  the 
conservatives,  or  monarchists,  on  the  right,  and  the  radi¬ 
cals,  or  advanced  republicans,  on  the  left.  See  right,  left. 
In  Germany  they  form  the  Roman  Catholic,  or  Ultramon¬ 
tane,  party.  Also,  the  political  opinions  of  these  groups. 
[As  used  of  particular  groups  usually  cap. J 

10.  The  point  about  which  or  the  position  in  which  a  body 

is  in  equilibrium.  Emerson. 

11.  Mil.  a  The  portion  of  an  army  between  the  two  wings. 
It  may  be  a  definite  and  separate  section  or  its  exact  limits 
may  be  indefinite,  b  The  middle  soldier  in  a  rank,  or  an 
imaginary  point  in  the  middle  of  any  body  of  soldiers. 

12.  Navy.  Of  a  fleet,  the  division  or  column  between  the 
van  and  the  rear,  or  between  the  weather  and  lee  divisions. 

13.  Mil.  a  That  division  of  a  target  between  the  bull’s-eye, 
or  innermost  division, and  the  inner,  b  A  shot  that  strikes  it. 

14.  One  of  the  leaders  of  the  Fenian  organization,  the  chief 
being  called  a  head  center. 

15.  A  small  piece  of  thin  horn,  celluloid,  or  the  like,  on 
which  to  rest  the  sharp  point  of  compasses. 

16.  Psychol.  A  system  of  nerve  cells  and  fibers  having  a 
peculiar  connection  with  some  characteristic  function ;  as, 
a  center  of  association. 

17.  Cricket.  =  middle. 

18.  Checkers.  See  checker,  n.,  2. 

Syn.  —  Center,  middle,  midst.  Center  always  implies  an 
object  of  relatively  definite  outline,  and  commonly  approx¬ 
imates  more  or  less  closely  its  strict  geometrical  sense ; 
as,  the  center  of  a  circle,  of  a  table,  of  a  target,  of  a  ball. 
Middle  is  less  precise  than  cen ter.  and  suggests  a  space 
rather  than  a  point ;  it  is  the  part  of  an  object  which  sur¬ 
rounds  the  center ;  thus,  the  middle  of  a  room  is  the  cen¬ 
tral  portion  of  it ;  the  middle  of  a  table  has  room  for  more 
than  a  centerpiece.  Middle ,  unlike  center ,  also  applies  to 
that  which  has  duration  (as,  the  middle  of  the  night),  and 
to  merely  linear  extension  (as,  the  middle  of  the  road). 
Midst,  in  present  usage,  implies  a  number  of  surround¬ 
ing  or  enveloping  objects  (see  among)  ;  as.  in  the  midst  of 
a  forest,  of  a  crowd.  Midst ,  unlike  middle  and  center ,  is 
frequently  used  in  fig.  senses ;  as,  “In  the  midst  of  life 
we  are  in  death”  IBk.  of  Com.  Prayer). 
center,  or  centre,  counter  gambit.  See  chess  opening.  —  c.  field, 
c.  fielder.  See  baseball.  —  c.  of  a  flat  pencil,  Math.,  the  point 
through  which  its  rays  pass.  —  c.  of  an  element  of  a  ruled 
surface.  Math.,  the  point  nearest  the  consecutive  element. 

—  c.  of  an  involution.  Math.,  a  point,  midway  between  the 
foci,  from  which  the  product  of  the  distances  of  two  cor¬ 
responding  points  is  constant.  —  c.  of 
a  quadrangle.  Math.,  any  of  the  three 
intersections  of  pairs  of  opposite  sides. 

—  c.  of  area,  for  an  area  of  regular 
shape,  its  geometrical  center  ;  for  any 
area,  its  center  of  gravity  (which  seej. 

—  c.  of  a  sheaf,  Math.,  the  point  through 
which  all  lines  or  planes  of  the  sheaf 
pass.  —  c.  of  attraction,  Astron.,  that 
central  point  toward  which  a  body 
tends  by  the  force  of  gravitation.  — 
c.  of  buoyancy,  cavity,  displacement,  or 
immersion,  Hydrostatics ,  tne  center  of 
gravity  of  the  volume  formerly  oc- 


A  B 

A  BCD  Quadrangle  ; 
O  marks  the  three 
Centers  made  by  in¬ 
tersections  of  sides 
DC  Sc  AC,ADStBC, 
and  AC  St  BD. 


cupied  by  the  fluid  displaced  by  a  floating  body.  —  center 
of  coUineation,  Math.,  the  point  collinear  with  every  pair 
of  corresponding  points  of  two  figures  in  perspective. — 
c.  of  conversion,  Mech.,  the  point  about  which  a  body  tends 
to  turn  when  force  is  applied  under  given  conditions.  —  c.  of 
curvature  of  a  curve.  Geo  in.,  in  a  plane  curve,  the  center  of 
the  osculating  circle  at  any  point  of  the  curve  ;  the  intersec¬ 
tion  of  consecutive  normals  to  the  curve  at  any  point.  Sim¬ 
ilarly,  center  of  absolute  curvature  of  a  twisted  curve  is  the 
center  of  the  osculating  circle.  See  circle.  —  c.  of  effort,  in 
a  sailing  vessel,  that  point  at  which  the  whole  propelling 
force  of  the  wind  might  be  applied  to  produce  the  same 
effect  as  when  distributed.  —  c.  of  figure.  Math.,  a  point  at 
the  average  distance  of  all  points  of  the  figure  from  any 
plane.  —  c.  of  flotation,  a  Hydros.  The  center  of  any  given 
plane  of  flotation,  b  Shipbuilding .  The  center  of  grav¬ 
ity  of  the  water  plane  of  a  vessel. —  c.  of  friction,  Mech.,  a 
point  in  the  base  of  a  body  rotating  on  this  base  about 
a  vertical  axis,  so  situated  that  if  the  whole  weight  were 
to  be  concentrated  there  the  frictional  resistance  to  rota¬ 
tion  would  remain  the  same  as  before.— c.  of  gravity,  Mech., 
orig.,  a  center  of  gravitational  attraction  ;  hence,  by  ex¬ 
tension,  that  point  hi  a  body  or  system  of  bodies  through 
which  the  resultant  attraction  pf  gravity  acts  when  the 
body  or  system  of  bodies  (relatively  unchanged  in  posi¬ 
tion)  is  in  any  position  ;  that  point  in  a  body  from  or  on 
which  the  body  can  be  suspended  or  poised  in  equilibrium 
in  any  position.  The  use  of  the  phrase  is  extended  to 
areas,  considering  the  areas  as  sheets  or  shells  of  infinitely 
small  thickness.  —  c.  of  gyration,  Mech.,  that  point  in  a 
body  rotating  about  a  given  point  at  which  the  whole 
mass  of  the  body  may  be  concentrated  without  altering 
the  energy  of  rotation  of  the  body  at  the  same  speed.— 
c.  of  homology.  See  homology.  —  c.  of  homothety.  =  center 
of  similitude.  —  c.  of  inertia.  =  center  of  gravity.  —  c.  of 
lateral  resistance,  the  center  of  gravity  of  the  longitudinal 
middle  plane  of  the  immersed  part  of  a  ship,  which  offers 
resistance  to  leeway  when  under  sail.  —  c.  of  mass,  Mech.,  a 
point  in  a  body  or  system  of  bodies  such  that  the  sum  of 
the  moments  of  the  component  particles  about  any  plane 
through  the  point  equals  zero  ;  center  of  gravity.  — c.  of 
mean  distances,  Math.,  a  point  of  a  line  the  algebraic  sum 
of  whose  distances  from  a  system  of  points  on  the  line  is  0. 
—  c.  of  motion,  the  point  which  remains  at  rest  while  all 
other  parts  of  a  body  move  round  it.  —  c.  of  oscillation, 
the  point  at  which,  if  the  whole  "matter  of  a  suspended 
body  were  collected,  the  time  of  oscillation  would  be  un¬ 
changed.  —  c.  of  ossification.  Anal.,  the  point,  or  one  of  the 
points,  at  which  the  ossification  of  a  bone  begins.  See 
ossification.  — c.  of  percussion,  that  point  in  a  body  free  to 
move  about  a  fixed  axis  at  which  it  may  be  squarely 
struck  without  jarring  the  axis.  —  c.  of  perspective.  See 
center  of  collineation.  —  c.  of  population,  Statistics,  the 
point  about  which  the  total  population  of  a  country  or 
other  limited  district  is  conceived  to  balance  ;  the  center 
of  gravity  of  the  population,  assuming  that  the  district  is 
a  plane  and  that  each  unit  of  population  has  the  same 
weight.  In  1790  the  center  of  population  of  the  United 
States  was  twenty-three  miles  east  of  Baltimore,  Mary¬ 
land  ;  in  1890,  twenty  miles  east  of  Columbus,  Indiana, 
the  average  westward  movement  for  the  century  having 
been  about  five  miles  a  year;  in  1900,  six  miles  southeast 
of  Columbus,  Indiana,  tne  westward  movement  for  the 
decade  having  been  only  a  little  over  fourteen  miles. —c. 
of  pressure.  Hydros.,  that  point  in  a  surface  immersed  in  a 
fluid  at  which,  if  a  force  equal  to  the  whole  pressure  of 
the  fluid  and  in  the  same  line  with  it  be  applied  in  a  con¬ 
trary  direction,  it  will  balance  or  counteract  the  whole 
pressure  of  the  fluid.  —  c.  of  projection.  Math.,  a  point 
through  which  are  drawn  rays  to  every  point,  and  planes 
through  every  line  of  a  figure.  —  c-  of  similitude,  Math.,  a 
point  in  which  concur  all  lines  joining  corresponding 
points  in  two  similar  figures  similarly  (or  oppositely) 
placed.  It  divides  all  such  lines  in  a  fixed  ratio  called  the 
ratio  of  similitude  of  the  two  figures,  and  is  called  di¬ 
rect  or  inverse  according  as  this  division  is  outer  (outside 
of  the  points)  or  inner  (between  the  points).  — c.  of  spherical 
curvature.  Math.,  the  center  of  an  osculating  sphere.  —  c. 
of  the  harmonic  mean  (of  collinear  points  A,  B,  C,  .  .  .  with 
respect  to  another  collinear  ponit  O^Math.,  the  point  M 
determined  by  the  equation  +  TTb  4-  •  •  •  =  0.  —  c.  of 
vision.  See  perspective. 

cen'ter,  cen'tre  (eSn'ter),  v.  i. ;  cen'tered  or  cen'tred 
(-terd) ;  cen'ter-ing  or  cen'tring.  1.  To  be  placed  in  a 
center  ;  to  be  central. 

2.  To  be  collected  to  a  point :  to  be  concentrated;  to  rest 
on,  or  gather  about,  as  a  center. 

Where  there  is  no  visible  truth  wherein  to  cepter,  error  is  as 
wide  as  men’s  fancies.  Dr.  H.  More. 

Our  hopes  rnu6t  center  in  ourselves  alone.  Dryden. 
cen'ter,  cen'tre,  V.  t.  1.  To  place  or  fix  in  the  center  or 
on  a  central  point. 

2.  To  collect  to  a  point ;  to  concentrate. 

Thy  joys  are  centered  all  in  me  alone. 

3.  To  furnish  with  a  center;  to 
shape  or  form  the  center  of ; 
specif.,  to  form  a  recess  or  in¬ 
dentation  in  (work)  for  the  re¬ 
ception  of  a  center,  as  in  a  lathe. 

4.  Mach.  To  place  between  cen¬ 
ters,  as  in  a  lathe. 

5.  Optics.  To  adjust  (a  lens  or 
objective)  so  that  its  plane  is 
perpendicular  to  the  optical  axis. 

cen'ter  bit',  cen'tre  bit'  (  bit'), 
n.  1.  A  bit  with  a  sharp  pyram-. 
idal  center  point  and  two  side 
cutting  flanges,  used  for  boring 
wood  across  the  grain.  See  bit, 

Tllust. 

2.  A  heavy  chisel-shaped  tool 
about  four  feet  long,  used  in  well 
drilling,  as  for  oil. 
cen'ter-board',  cen'tre-board' 

(-bord'),  n.  Naut.  a  In  a  sail¬ 
ing  vessel,  a  device,  usually,  a 
broad  board  or  slab  of  wood  or 
metal  pivoted  at  the  forward 
lower  corner,  so  that  it  may  be 
raised  into  a  watertight  casing, 
or  trunk,  amidships  or  be  low¬ 
ered  to  increase  the  area  of  lat- 


Milton. 


Prior. 


Centerboard.  1  Section 
showing  it  partly  raised  ; 

2  Position  when  raised; 

3  Position  when  lowered. 


cen-ten'ni-al-ly,  adv.  of  cen¬ 

tennial.  See -ly. 
cen'ter.  +  centure. 
centerboard,  or  centreboard, 
box.  =  CENTERBOARD  TRUNK, 
center,  or  centre,  chuck.  See 
chuck.  4. 

cen'terd.  Centered.  Ref.  Sp. 

center,  or  centre,  gambit.  See 


under  chess. 

centering,  or  centring,  square. 

=  CENTER  SQUARE. 

cen'ter-most.  cen'tre-  (sfn'tgr- 
most),  a.  Middlemost.  Bare. 
cen'ter-sec  onds,  cen'tre-sec'- 
onds.  Vars.  of  center-second. 
center-ve'lic  (B5n't?r-ve'lYk), 

n.  =  CENTER  OF  EFFORT. 


cen-tes'i-mal  (ePn-tSs'T-mrtl),  n. 

A  hundredth.  Obs.  [tesimal.I 
cen-tes'i-mal -ly,  adv.  of  cen-| 
cen-teB'i-mo  (sSn-tSs'Y-mO),  n. ; 
pi.  It.  -MI  (-me),  Sp  -mos  (-moz  ; 
Sp.  -mos).  [It.  St  Sp.]  See  coin. 
cen'tesm  (sSn'tSz’m),  n.  A 
hundredth  part.  Obs. 
Cen-tet'i-dae  (Bgn-tut'Y-de),n.p?. 


[NL..  fr.  Gr.  Kei'T^TT)?  a  piercer.] 
Zonl.  A  family  of  Ineectivora, 
consisting  of  the  tendraca  and 
allies.  —  cen-tet'id  (-Yd),  n. 
cent'graveL  n.  [G.  rentqraf . 
zentgraf ;  fr.  MHG.  zent,  prop,  a 
district  of  100  hamlets(  LL.  centa, 
dpt  a,  prop,  circuit,  belt.  fr.  L. 
cingere ,  cinctum ,  to  gird  ;  con- 


eral  resistance  and  prevent  leeway  when  the  vessel  is  work¬ 
ing  to  windward.  It  is  used  in  vessels  of  all  sizes  along  the 
coast  of  the  United  States,  principally  in  small  vessels  or 
yachts,  and  to  some  extent  in  Great  Britain,  where  it  is  also 
called  sliding  keel  and  drop  keel,  b  A  boatwith  acenterbonrd. 
centerboard,  or  centreboard,  trunk.  Naut.  The  trunk 
or  box  in  which  a  centerboard  is  raised  or  lowered, 
center,  or  centre,  drill  A  small  drill  used  to  make  cen¬ 
ters  in  a  piece  of  work  about  to  be  turned.  —  cen'ter' 
drilled',  cen'tre-drilled'  (sgn'ter-drTld'),  a. 
cen'ter-fire',  or  cen'tre-fire',  a.  Also  cen'tral-fire . 
Designating,  or  adapted  to  the  use  of,  a  cartridge  fired  by 
the  striking  of  the  hammer  or  firing  pin  upon  the  center 
of  the  base  ;  —  opposed  to  rim-fire.  In  a  center-fire  car¬ 
tridge  the  fulminate  is  contained  in  a  small  cap  inserted 
in  the  center  of  the  base.  See  cartridge,  lllust. 
center,  or  centre,  gauge.  Mech.  A  gauge  for  fixing  the 
angle  of  a  lathe  center,  a  screw  thread, 
the  point  of  a  cutting  tool,  etc. 
center  ing  (sgn'ter-Tng),  cen'tring< 

(-trTng),  n .  Also  cen'tre-ing.  1.  Act 
of  one  who  centers,  as  the  object  glass 
of  a  telescope. 


Center  Gauge 


2.  Arch.  A  substructure,  usually  of  timber  or  planks, 
which  a  masonry  arch 
or  vault  is  built  and  on 
which  it  rests  until  com¬ 
plete  and  therefore  self- 
supporting. 

centering,  or  centring, 
cone,  or  slope  Ord¬ 
nance.  That  cone-shaped 
portion  of  the  powder  ( 
chamber  directly  next  1 
the  compression  slope. 

In  loading  it  serves  to 
bring  the  axis  of  the 
projectile  to  the  axis  of 
the  bore. 

center,  or  centre,  lathe  _  4  .  ,  ,  D  0  „  . 

Mech.  A  lathe  in  which  Centering.  1,1  Bearers;  2  Bearing 
the  work  is  supported  by  strips  ;  3  stiffening  p  1  e  c  e  8  *’  4,4 
centers;  also,  a  pole  If  the.  Brace8  5  5* 0  w  edges. 

center,  or  centre,  mold  or  mould  A  template  for  mak¬ 
ing  moldings  in  soft  plaster  or  the  like,  by  revolving  it 
about  one  end. 

cen'ter  piece  ,  cen'tre-piece  (-pes'),  n.  A  piece  put  in 
the  center  of  anything;  specif.,  an  ornament  for  the  cen¬ 
ter,  as  of  a  table,  ceiling,  etc.  ;  a  central  article  or  figure, 
center,  or  centre,  plate.  Pattern  Making.  A  metal  plate 
used  as  a  faceplate  or  lathe  chuck  for  a  doweled  pattern 
which  is  to  be  turned  in  the  lathe. 

center,  or  centre,  pop.  Mech.  A  center  punch  (a) ;  also,  a 
mark  made  by  such  a  punch,  esp.  in  marking  out.  a  piece 
of  metal  to  be  drilled,  etc.  —  cen'ter-POP',  cen'tre-POP' 
(sgn'ter-popO,  v.  t. 

center,  or  centre,  punch.  Mech.  a  A  punch  for  making 
indentations  or  dots  in  a  piece  of  work,  as  for  suspension 
between  lathe  centers,  etc.  b  A  punch  for  punching  holes 
in  sheet  metal,  having  a  small  conical  center  to  insure 
correct  locating. 

center,  or  centre,  rail.  Railroad  Engin.  A  rail  placed 
between  the  ordinary  rails  of  a  track,  esp.  one  gearing 
with  a  cogwheel  on  the  locomotive,  or  for  use  as  a  con¬ 
ductor  of  electricity  for  electric  traction, 
center,  or  centre,  saw  A  machine  for  splitting  round 
timber  into  bolts  for  ax  or  pick  handles,  spokes,  etc.,  so 
adjusted  that  it  cuts  invariably  toward  the  center, 
center,  or  centre,  seal.  Gas  Manuf.  A  compound  hy¬ 
draulic  valve  for  regulating  the  passage  of  the  gas  through 
a  set  of  purifiers  so  as  to  cut  out  each  one  in  turn  for  the 
renewal  of  the  lime. 

cen'ter-sec  ond,  cen'tre-sec  ond,  n.  Horol.  A  long 
second  hand  mounted  on  the  center  arbor  of  a  timepiece  ; 
also,  a  timepiece  having  such  a  hand. 

center,  or  centre,  slang.  Slang  words  made  by  transposi¬ 
tion  of  common  words,  beginning  with  the  center ;  as  in 
“  ilkem  ”  for  “  milk." 

center,  or  centre,  square.  A  form  of  square  used  for 
finding  the  center  of  a  circle,  as  of 
the  end  of  a  cylinder. 

center,  or  centre,  valve.  =  cen¬ 
ter  SEAL. 

cen-tes'i-mal (sgn-tgs'T-mai),  a.  [L. 
centesimusthe  hundredth ,  fr.  centum 
a  hundred.]  1.  Hundredfold.  Obs. 

2.  Hundredth;  pertaining  to,  or 
having  divisions  into,  hundredths  ;  ar. Center  Square  with 

&  ,  Circle  (o)  in  position  for 

as,  centesimal  thermometer,  the  ruling  the  diameter,  two 
centigrade  thermometer ;  also,  of  such  rulings  giving  its 
or  pertaining  to  this  thermometer,  center,  a*  at  c. 

3.  Pert,  to  or  designating  a  French  system  of  angular  meas¬ 
ure,  in  which  a  quadrant  is  divided  into  100  degrees,  each 
degree  into  100  minutes,  and  each  minute  into  100  seconds. 

cen  tes'i  mate  (-mat),  v.  t.  ;  cen-tes'i-mat/ed  (-mat'Sd) ; 
cen-tes'i-m at/ ing  (-mat'Tng).  [L.  ctntesimare  to  select 
every  hundredth,  fr.  centesimus  hundredth.]  To  select  by 
lot  and  punish  with  death  every  hundredth  man  of,  as  sol¬ 
diers  in  cases  of  mutiny.  Cf.  decimate.  —  cen-tes'i  ma'- 
tion  (-ma'shfin),  n. 

cen  te'sis  (sSn-te'sTe),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  Kcvn a  prick¬ 
ing.]  Surg.  Puncture,  as  of  a  cavity  or  tumor, 
cen'ti-  (sSn'tT-).  1.  [L.  centi-,  fr.  centum  hundred.]  A 
combining  form  signifying  hundred ,  as  in  cenfffolious. 

2  [F.  centi-,  fr.  L.  centum  hundred.]  A  combining  form 
used,  chiefly  in  the  metric  system,  to  signify  hundredth 
pari ;  as,  centimeter,  centi# ram,  etc. 

cen'ti  grade  (-grad),  a.  [L.  centum  a  hundred  -{-  gradus 
degree  :  cf.  F.  centigrade .]  Consisting  of  a  hundred  de¬ 
grees  ;  graduated  into  a  hundred  divisions  or  equal  parts. 
Specif.  :  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  centigrade  thermometer ; 
as,  10°  centigrade  (or  10°  C.). 

centigrade  thermometer,  a  thermometer  on  the  scale  of 
whicn  the  distance  between  the  tw  o  standard  points,  the 
freezing  point  and  bpiling  point  (at  760  mm.  barometric 
pressure)  of  water,  is  divided  into  one  hundred  equal 
parts  or  degrees.  Called  also  Celsius  thermometer,  after  its 
inventor,  Anders  Celsius,  a  Swedish  astronomer.  The 
present  centigrade  thermometer  has  zero.  0°,  as  the  freez¬ 
ing  point  and  100°  as  the  boiling  point,  but  the  original 


fused  with  L.  centum  hundred) 
-f-  G.  pro/ count.  J  Obs.  a  Lord 
of  a  hundred  (of  a  county), 
b  A  criminal  judge, 
cen'ti-are'  (R?n'tY-nr/  ;  F.  RiiN'- 
tvar'),  cen'ti-ar/(s£n'tY-iir/).  ??. 
[  F.  centiare  ;  centi-  (L.  centum) 
4-  are  A  See  measure. 
centi-cip'i-tous  ( s  g  n't  Y-s  Y  p'Y- 


tue),  a.  [L.  centiceps,  -cipitis.] 
Hundred-headed.  Rare. 
cen-tif'i-dous  (sCn-tYf'Y-di/s),  a. 
[L.  centi fidusJ]  Divided  into  a 
hundred  parts.  Rare. 
cen'ti-fo'li-ouB  (Rgn'tY-fS'l'-ub), 
a.  fL.  centifohus.']  Having  a 
hundred  leaves.  Rare. 
cen  tig.  Abbr.  Centigrade. 


ale,  senate,  c&re,  Jim,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofd;  eve,  event,  Snd,  recent,  maker;  ice,  ill;  old,  obey,  orb,  5dd,  soft,  connect ;  use,  unite,  urn,  up,  circiis,  menu  ; 

11  Foreign  Word,  f  Obsolete  Variant  of.  +  combined  with.  =  equals. 
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CENTROSYM  METRIC 


Celsius  thermometer  was  numbered  in  the  reverse  man¬ 
ner.  See  THERMOMETER. 

cen'ti  gram,  cen'ti  gramme  (sgn'ti-gr£m),  n.  [F.  centi¬ 
gramme;  centi-  (L.  centum )  -f-  gramme.  See  gram.]  A 
weight  equal  to  oue  hundredth  of  a  gram,  or  .15432  of  a 
grain.  See  gram.  Abbr.,  eg. 
cen'ti-li'ter  I  (-le'ter),  n.  [F.  centilitre  ;  centi -  (L.  centum) 
cen'ii-li  tre  I  -f-  litre.  See  liter.]  A  measure  of  volume 
equal  to  one  hundredth  of  a  liter  (0.010*2  cu.  in.  or  0.338 
fluid  ounce).  See  liter.  Abbr.,  cl. 

centime'  (saN'tem' ;  san'tem),  n.  [F.,  fr.  L.  cenlesimus. 
See  centesimal.]  The  hundredth  part  of  a  franc.  See  coin. 
cen'ti-me'ter  )  (sSn'tT-me'ter),  n.  [F.  centimetre;  centi-  (L. 
cen'ti  me7 tre  )  centum) metre.  See  meter.]  A  meas¬ 
ure  of  length  equal  to  one  hundredth  of  a  meter,  or  about 
two  fifths  (0.3937)  of  an  inch.  See  meter.  Abbr.,  cm. 
cen  ti-nor'mal  (sen'ti-uSr'mal),  a.  [ centi — (-  normal.'] 
Having  one  hundredth  of  the  normal  strength  ;  as,  a  centi- 
nonnal  solution.  See  normal,  a.,  4  a. 
cen  tip'e-dai  (sSn-tip'e-ddl ;  sen'tT-pSd'al),  a.  [ centi -  -f- 
L.  pes.  pedis .  foot.]  Of  a  hundred  feet,  esp.  metrical  feet ; 
as,  a  centipedal  line  ;  centipedal  words, 
cen'ti  pede  (sSn'tT-ped),  n.  [\j.  centiped a  ;  centum 
dred  -f-  pes ,  pedis .  foot :  cf.  F.  centipede.] 

1.  Any  of  the  numerous  myriapods  of  the 
•rder  or  sub¬ 
class  Chilop- 
o  d  a.  They 
are  of  elongat¬ 
ed  and  flat¬ 
tened  form, 
with  numer¬ 
ous  segments 
each  with  a 


Centipede  ( Scolopendra  cingulata) 


single  pair  of  legs ;  and  they  are  of  active,  predaceous, 
and  chiefly  nocturnal  habits.  The  single  genital  aperture 
is  situated  posteriorly.  The  largest  species,  sometimes 
eight  or  ten  inches  long  or  even  more,  inhabit  tropical 
countries.  Their  anterior  legs  are  modified  into  poison 
fangs  with  which  the  larger  species  can  inflict  painful  but 
not  usually  serious  bites.  They  are  useful  as  destroyers 
of  insects. 

2.  Naut.  A  piece  of  sennit  or  strong  rope  running  the 
length  of  the  boom  with  short  crosspieces  (called  centipede 
legs)  at  intervals,  used  in  stowing  jibs, 
cen'ti  Stere  (sen'ti-ster ;  F.  saN'te-stSr'),  n.  [F.  centi- 
sthre  ;  centi-  (L.  centum)  -j-  stere.]  One  hundredth  of  a  stere, 
or  cubic  meter  (0.353  cubic  foot). 

cent'ner  (sgiit'uer),  n.  [G-.,  a  hundredweight,  fr.  L.  cente- 
narius  of  a  hundred,  fr.  centum  a  hundred.]  1.  A  com¬ 
mercial  hundredweight  in  several  Continental  countries, 
now  generally  fixed  at  50  kilograms  (110.23  lbs.). 

2.  A  weight  of  100  kilograms  (220.40  lbs.) ;  —  called  specif, 
metric  centner. 

3.  The  British  cental,  or  weight  of  100  pounds  ;  also,  a 
miniature  of  this,  weighing  one  dram  and  used  by  assayers. 
Cf.  ASSAY  TON. 


cen'to  (sen'to),  n.  ;  pi.  centos  (-toz).  [L.  cento  a  garment 
of  several  pieces  sewed  together,  patchwork,  a  poem  made 
up  of  various  verses  of  another  poem.]  1.  A  patchwork  ; 
a  garment  made  of  patches.  Obs.  Shirley. 

2  A  literary  or  musical  composition  formed  by  selections. 

Eudocia  composed  ...  a  cento  of  the  verses  of  Homer,  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  life  and  miracles  of  Christ  Gibbon. 

3.  More  loosely,  any  work,  as  a  map,  composed  of  incon¬ 
gruous  parts  or  resembling  patchwork, 
cen'to  nism  (sSn'to-niz’m),  n.  The  composition  of  a  cento  ; 
act  or  practice  of  composing  centos  ;  concretely,  a  cento, 
cen'trad  (sgn'trad),  n.  A  unit  of  angular  measure,  the  one 
hundredth  of  a  radian,  or  about  0.57°. 
cen'tral  (sSn'tral),  a.  [L.  centralis:  cf.  F.  central.  See 
center.]  1.  Relating  to  the  center  ;  situated  in  or  near 
the  center  or  middle;  containing  or  constituting  the  center  ; 
of  or  pertaining  to  the  parts  near  the  center  ;  equidistant 
or  equally  accessible  from  certain  points  ;  fig.,  chief  ;  lead¬ 
ing  ;  dominant. 

The  French  Revolution  .  .  demonstrated  afresh  to  the  world's 
outer  sense  the  central  importance  of  passion  in  the  whole  life  of 
humanity.  Josiah  Royce. 

2.  Ana/.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  centrum  of  a  vertebra. 
Central  American  rubber.  See  caoutchouc,  Castilla.  —  C. 
American  subregion.  Zoogeog .,  a  subdivision  of  the  Neo¬ 
tropical  region  including  tropical  America  north  of  Pana¬ 
ma.  —  c.  canal,  Anat .,  a  minute  canal  running  through  the 
gray  matter  of  the  whole  length  of  the  spinal  cord  and  con¬ 
tinuous  anteriorly  with  the  ventricles  of  the  brain.  — c. 
cell,  a  Bot.  The  cell  in  the  venter  of  the  archegonium,  from 
which  the  egg  is  formed,  b  Anat.  Any  one  of  the  small 
cells  lining  the  lumen  of  the  peptic  glands  ;  —  distinguished 
from  parietal  cell.  —  c.  cylinder,  Bot .,  the  stele.  —  c.  ellip¬ 
soid,  Math.,  one  whose  center  is  the  mass  center  of  a  body. 
—  c.  force,  Math.,  a  force  attracting  to,  or  repelling  from,  a 
certain  point,  fixed  or  moving.  —  C.  Institution,  the  Bank  of 
England.  Colloq..  Eng.  —  c.  kern,  Math.,  the  area  whose 
envelope  is  the  locus  of  the  antipoles  of  the  limits  of  the 
entire  sectional  area  considered. —  c.  ligament,  Anat..  the 
narrow  filament  in  which  the  posterior  or  lower  end  of  the 
spinal  cord  terminates.  — c.  lobe  (of  the  cerebrum).  Anat. 
=  island  of  Reil.  —  c.  nervous  system,  Anat.  &  Physiol.. 
that  part  of  the  nervous  system  to  which  the  sensory  im¬ 
pulses  are  transmitted  and  from  which  the  motor  impulses 
pass  out;  in  vertebrates,  the  spinal  cord  and  brain.  —  c. 
orbit.  Math.,  the  orbit  or  locus  of  a  particle,  or  of  the  cen¬ 
ter  of  mass  of  a  body  or  system,  which  moves  under  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  a  central  force  varying  as  some  function  of  the 
radius  vector.  —  c.  reserve  city.  See  reserve  city.  —  c. 
spindle,  Biol.,  the  group  of  fibers  situated  in  the  axial 
part  of  the  spindle  of  an  amphiaster ;  —  distinguished 
from  the  surrounding  contractile  mantle  fibers.  —  c.  sun, 


Astron..a,  hypothetical  center  (perhaps  Alcyone  in  the  Ple¬ 
iades)  about  which  Miidler  erroneously  supposed  the  solar 
system,  together  with  all  the  stars  in  the  Milky  Way,  to 
be  revolving.  —  central  surface,  or  surface  of  centers,  Math.,  a 
two-sheeted  surface,  the  locus  of  the  centers  of  principal 
curvature  of  a  surface. 

II  cen  tral'  (sen-tral';  138),  n.  [Amer.  Sp.]  A  sugar  mill 
which  grinds  for  several  plantations, 
cen-tra'le  (sgn-tra'le),  n.; pi.  -lia  (-lt-d).  [NL.  See  cen¬ 
tral,  a.]  Zool.  A  bone  in  the  carpus  or  tarsus  (probably 
represented  by  the  navicular  in  the  human  tarsus)  situ¬ 
ated  between  the  proximal  and  distal  rows  of  bones.  Two 
such  bones  sometimes  occur.  See  carpus. 
cen'tral-ism  (sgu'tral-iz’m),  n.  Centralization  or  the  cen¬ 
tralizing  system,  esp.  in  government, 
cen'tral-ist,  n.  An  advocate  or  supporter  of  centraliza¬ 
tion,  esp.  in  government;  esp.,  in  various  countries,  a 
member  of  a  political  party  favoring  centralization.  — 

cen  tral  is'tic  ( -ls'tik),  a. 

cen-tral'i-ty  (sSn-trSl'T-tT),  n.  ;  pi.  -TiEs(-tiz).  State  of  be¬ 
ing  central ;  central  position  ;  situation  in  or  at  the  center. 

Meantime  there  is  a  great  centrality,  a  centripetence  equal  to 
the  centrifugence.  Emerson. 

cen  tral  i  za'tion  (sen'tral-T-za'slmn  ;  -T-za'-),  n.  [Cf.  F. 
centralisation.]  Act  or  process  of  centralizing,  or  state  of 
being  centralized;  as,  centralization  of  power  in  the  gen¬ 
eral  government  ;  the  centralization  of  commerce  in  a  city, 
cen'tral  ize  (s8n'tral-iz),  v.  t.  ;  cen'tral-ized  (-Izd) ;  cen'- 
tral-iz'ing  (-iz'Tng).  [Cf.  F„  centraliser.]  1.  To  draw  or 
bring  to  a  central  point ;  to  gather  into  or  about  a  center  ; 
to  bring  into  one  system,  or  under  one  control. 

[To]  centralize  the  power  of  government.  Bancroft. 
2.  To  assign  a  center  to.  Buskin. 

cen'tral  ize,  v.  i.  To  form,  or  gather  at,  a  center  ;  to  con¬ 
centrate. 


cen'tral-valve'  en'gine.  Mach.  An  engine  having  a  hol¬ 
low  piston  rod  with  ports  cut  in  it,  the  working  fluid  be¬ 
ing  distributed  to  the  cylinders  by  a  piston  valve  working 
in  the  rod.  Willan’s  engine  and  Scott’s  engine  are  exam¬ 
ples.  Central-valve  engines  are  necessarily  tandem  en¬ 
gines.  They  are  usually  vertical,  with  the  high-pressure 
cylinder  uppermost. 

Cen-trar'chi  dae  (sSn-trar'kT-de),  n.  pi.  [NL. ;  Gr.  Keurpou 
a  sharp  point  -f-  ap\o^  rectum.]  Zo'dl.  A  family  of  North 
American  carnivorous  fresh-water  acanthopterygian  fishes, 
containing  the  sunfish,  crappies,  and  black  bass,  and  other 
species  valuable  as  food  and  game.  —  cen-trar'chid  (-kid), 
a.  A  n.  —  cen-trar'chold  (-koid),  a.  <Sc  n. 
cen'trl-  (sSn'tri-).  Combining  form  for  center.  See  centro-. 
cen'tric  (sSu'trTk),  a.  1.  Placed  in  or  at  the  center  or 
middle  ;  central. 


2.  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  characterized  by,  a  center  ;  specif., 
Physiol .,  of  or  pertaining  to  a  nerve  center. 

3.  Bot.  Cylindrical;  terete;  —  applied  to  leaves  like  those 
of  Juncus. 

cen'tric,  n.  Astron.  In  the  Ptolemaic  system,  a  circular 
orbit  with  the  earth  in  its  center. 

cen'tri-cal  (sSn'tri-kal),  a.  Central ;  centric.  —  cen'tri- 
cal'i-ty  (-kSl'T-tT),  n. 

cen-trif'u-gal  (sgn-trif'u-gal),  a.  [ centri -  -f-  L.  fvgere  to 
flee.]  1.  Proceeding  or  flying  away  from  the  center  ;  des¬ 
ignating,  or  pertaining  to.  a  force  (centrifugal  force)  di¬ 
rected  outward  when  any  body  is  constrained  to  move  in 
a  curved  path.  In  order  to  constrain  a  body  to  move  in  a 
curve  a  force  directed  inward  toward  the  center  of  cur¬ 
vature  must  constantly  be  applied.  This  is  called  the  cen¬ 
tripetal  force.  The  moment  that  this  force  ceases,  the 
body  moves  off  at  a  tangent,  and  it  is  this  constant  tend¬ 
ency  to  move  in  a  straight  line,  in  other  words  the  iner¬ 
tia  of  the  body,  which  in  its  aspect  of  opposition  to  the 
centripetal  force  is  called  centrifugal  force. 

2.  Bot.  a  Expanding  in  the  direction  of  the  circumfer¬ 
ence  or  of  the  base  ;  —  applied  to  inflorescence,  b  Turned 
away  from  the  center,  as  the  liypocotyl  in  some  embryos, 
centrifugal  drill,  Mach.,  a  drill  carrying  a  flywheel  to  steady 
its  motion.  —  c.  filter,  a  filter,  as  for  sugar,  in  which  a  cyl¬ 
inder  with  a  porous  or  foraminous  periphery  is  rapidly 
rotated  so  as  to  drive  off  liquid  from  a  substance  by  cen¬ 
trifugal  action.  —  c.  gun,  a  kind  of  machine  gun,  little  used, 
if  at  all,  in  which  balls  were  driven  tangentially  from  a  rap¬ 
idly  rotating  chambered  disk.  — c.  impression.  Physiol.,  an 
impression  (motor)  sent  from  a  nerve  center  outwards  to 
a  muscle  or  muscles  by  which  motion  is  produced.  —  c.  in- 
floreseenco,  Bot..  determinate  inflorescence.  —  c.  machine, 
any  machine  acting  by  centrifugal  force,  or  on  the  princi¬ 
ple  that  a  body  moving  in  a  curve  tends  R 
constantly  to  depart  from  the  curve  at  r  D 
a  tangent,  as  a  centrifugal  filter  or  a  ma¬ 
chine  for  separating  substances  of  differ¬ 
ent  densities,  as  cream  from  milk,  by  , 
rapid  whirling.  —  c.  mill,  Barker’s  mill. 

—  c.  pump,  a  form  of  pump  which  dis¬ 
places  fluid  by  whirling  it  around  and  \ 
outwardly  by  vanes  rotating  rapidly  in 
a  closed  case.  Cf.  turbine.  —  c.  railway, 
an  amusement  railway  in  which  a  car 
goes  around  the  inner  surface  of  an  up¬ 
right  loop,  being  retained  on  the  track  c 
by  centrifugal  force.  — c.  sugar,  sugar 
freed  from  liquid  by  means  of  a  centrif¬ 
ugal  machine.  See  centrifugal  filter.  Centrifugal 

cen-trlf'U-gal,  n.  1.  A  centrifugal  ma-  Pump.  Liquid 


chine,  or  a  drum  in  such  a  machine. 

2.  Often  pi.  Centrifugal  sugar, 
cen-trif'u-gal  ize  (-iz),  v.  t.;  -ized  (  izd) ; 

-iz/iNG(-Tz/Tng).  To  subject  to  centrifugal 
action,  esp.  in  order  to  separate  substances 
of  different  densities  or  states  of  aggre¬ 
gation. —  cen-trif  u-gal-i-za'tion  (-T-za'slmn;  -i-za'-),  n. 


quid 
enters  by  pipe  A 
A  through  center 
opening  C,  is 
whirled  outward 
bv  the  vanes  into 
the  c  a  8  e  and 
through  pipe  B. 


cen'tri-fuge  (sgn'trT-fuj),  a.  [F.]  Centrifugal.  —  n.  A 
centrifugal  machine. 

cen'tri  ole  (-51),  n.  [centri-  -f-  -ole.]  Biol.  A  minute  gran¬ 
ule  in  the  center  of  an  attraction  sphere,  by  some  regarded 
as  the  centrosome,  by  others  as  the  central  part  of  it. 
cen-trip'e-tal  (sSn-trip'e-tal),  a.  [centri-  4-  L.  petere  to 
move  toward.]  1.  Proceeding  or  directed  toward  the  cen¬ 
ter  ;  as,  the  centripetal  calcification  of  a  bone  ;  designating, 
or  pertaining  to,  a  force  (centripetal  force)  directed  toward 
the  center.  See  centrifugal,  a .,  1. 

2.  Bot.  a  Inflorescence.  =  indeterminate,  b  Turned 
toward  the  center,  as  a  hypocotyl. 

centripetal  impression.  Physiol.,  an  impression  (sensory) 
transmitted  by  an  afferent  nerve  from  the  exterior  of  the 
body  inward,  to  the  central  organ.  — c.  press,  Alack.,  a  press 
in  which  pressure  is  exerted  inward  from  all  directions. 
Cen  tris'ei-dae  (sgii-tris'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.]  Zo'dl.  a  The 
family  consisting  of  the  true  bellows  fishes ;  —  syn.  of  Mac¬ 
ro  rhamphosidse.  b  A  family  of  hemibranchiate  fishes  con¬ 
sisting  only  of  the  genus  Centriscus ,  syn.  Amphisile .  and 
the  related  genus  Eoliscais.  Amphisilidse  is  a  synonym. 

—  cen  tris'eid  (-Id),  a.  A  n.  —  cen-tris'ci-form  (-!-f6rm), 
a.  —  cen  tris'eoid  (-koid),  a.  A  n. 

Cen  tris'eus  (-kws),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  KevrpiaKos  kind 
of  fish.]  Zool.  a  The  genus  consisting  of  the  typical  bel¬ 
lows  fishes; —  syn.  of  Macrorhamphosus.  b  A  remarkable 
genus  of  small  marine  hemibranchiate  fishes  related  to  the 
bellows  fishes,  but  having  the  body  extremely  compressed 
and  inclosed  in  a  bony  armor  ending  behind  in  a  long  spine 
extending  beyond  the  downwardly  directed  caudal  fin. 
Amphisile  is  a  synonym. 

cen'lrist  (sgn'trist),  n.  [F.  centriste.]  Polit.  A  member 
of  the  center;  esp.,  one  of  the  French  moderate  party. 
See  center,  9. 

cen'tro-  (sSn'tro-),  cen'tri-  (sSn'trY-),  centr  .  Combining 
forms  from  Greek  Kivrpov,  or  Latin  centrum .  E.  center  ;  as, 
centrosome.  centrifuge.  cc?ifraxonia,  etc. 
cen'tro  bar 'ic  (.sen'tro-bSr'Tk),  a.  [Gr.  (ra)  /cei/rpojSapiKa 
a  treatise  of  Archimedes  on  finding  the  center  of  gravity, 
fr.  KevTpofZapris  gravitating  toward  the  center ;  Ktvrpov 
center  -f-  /3apo?  weight.]  Relating  to  the  center  of  gravity, 
or  to  the  process  of  finding  it. 

centrobaric  body  or  system,  a  rigid  body  or  system  having  a 
center  of  gravity  fixed  relatively  to  the  body  or  system, 
through  which  the  resultant  of  its  gravity  always  passes. 

—  c.  method.  Math.,  a  method  of  reckoning  area  and  vol¬ 
ume  of  revolutes  from  the  fact  that  the  area  of  a  surface 
generated  by  a  plane  curve  (or  of  a  volume  generated  by 
a  plane  surface)  revolved  round  an  axis  outside  of  the 
curve  (or  surface)  but  in  its  plane,  equals  the  length  of 
the  curve  (or  area  of  the  surface)  multiplied  by  the  length 
of  the  path  of  its  center  of  mass  ;  —  often  called  theorem  of 
Pappus  and  less  properly  Guldin’s  properties. 

cen'trode  (sSn'trod),  n.  [Gr.  /ceVrpov  6665  path  of  cen¬ 
ter.]  Kinematics.  The  path  of  the  instantaneous  center  of 
pure  rotation  when  one  plane  moves  on  another.  In  the 
fixed  plane  it  is  the  space  centrode  ;  in  the  moving  plane 
it  is  the  body  centrode  ;  the  second  rolls  on  the  first, 
cen  tro-dor'sal  (-tro-d6r'sal),  a.  Zo'dl.  Lit.,  central  and  dor¬ 
sal  ;  — designating  a  plate  in  certain  stalkless  crinoids,  in 
the  middle  of  the  aboral  surface. — centro-dor'sal-ly,  adv. 
cen'tro-gen'e  sis  (-jSn'e-sTs),  n.  [NL. ;  centro-  -f-  -genesis.] 
Biol.  The  evolution  of  organisms  from  a  rotate  or  periph¬ 
eral  primitive  type,  —  a  line  of  descent  followed  by  plants, 
in  distinction  from  dipleurogenesis.  or  bilateral  symmetry . 
exhibited  by  animals.  —  cen'tro  ge-net'ic  (-je-nSt'Tk),  a. 

—  cen  tro-gen'ic  (-jgn'Tk),  a. 

cen'troid  (-troid),  n.  [centro-  -f-  -out.]  The  center  of 
mass  of  a  body  or  system  of  bodies  ;  —  formerly  frequently 
and  now  occasionally  used  for  centrode. 
cen  tro-lec'i-thal  (sgn'tro-lSs'T-thftl),  a.  [centro-  -f-  Gr. 
\eKi0os  yolk  of  an  egg.]  Biol.  Having  the  food  yolk  mainly 
accumulated  at  the  center; — said  of  certain  eggs, 
cen  tro  lin'e-ad  (-lTn'e-Sd),  n.  [centro-  -|-  L.  linea  line  -f- 
lst  -tfrf.]  An  instrument  invented  (1814)  by  Peter  Nichol¬ 
son  for  drawing  convergents  towards  inaccessible  vanish¬ 
ing  points  in  perspective. 

cen  tro-lin'e-al  (-&1),  a.  [centro-  -f-  lineal.]  Converging 
to  a  center;  —  applied  to  lines.  —  n.  A  centrolinead. 
cen'tro-some'  (sSn'tro-som'),  71.  [centro-  -f-  2d  -some.] 
Biol.  A  minute  protoplasmic  body  found  in  the  cytoplasm, 
less  often  in  the  nucleus,  of  many  animal  and  some  plant 
cells,  which  takes  an  important  part  in  mitosis,  and  is  re¬ 
garded  by  many  as  the  center  of  the  dynamic  activity  mani¬ 
fested  in  that  process.  It  has  been  believed  to  be  a  perma¬ 
nent  cell  organ,  always  originating  by  division  from  the 
centrosome  of  a  preceding  cellj  but  there  is  strong  evidence 
that  the  centrosome  may  originate  independently,  though 
its  transmission  from  cell  to  cell  can  be  demonstrated  in 
many  cases.  It  is  often  surrounded  by  a  eentrosphere  (see 
centrosphere)  and,  especially  when  in  an  active  state,  as 
in  mitosis,  by  an  aster  (see  aster,  4).  Its  functions  in  plant 
cells  are  less  obvious,  as  its  presence  has  only  been  demon¬ 
strated  in  some  of  the  lower  cryptogams.  See  mitosis. 
cen'tro  sphere'  (-sfer'),  n.  [centro-  -|-  sphere.]  1.  Geol. 
The  nucleus  or  central  part  of  the  earth,  forming  most  of  its 
mass; — disting,  from  lithosphere,  hydrosphere,  etc. 

2.  Biol.  The  central  mass  of  an  aster  from  which  the  rays 
extend  and  within  which  the  centrosome  lies  when  present ; 
the  attraction  sphere.  The  name  has  been  used  both  as 
excluding  and  including  the  centrosome,  and  also  to  desig¬ 
nate  a  modified  mass  of  protoplasm  about  a  centrosome, 
whether  aster  rays  are  developed  or  not. 
cen'tro-sym-met'ric  (-sT-mSt'rTk),  a.  Symmetrical  with 
respect  to  a  center.  —  centrosymmetrlc  determinant,  Math.. 
one  that  is  symmetric  as  to  both  diagonals. 


cen-til'o-auy  < sPn-tYl'C-kw  1 ),  n. 
[centi-  4-  L  lor/ui  to  apeak.]  A 
collection  of  a  hundred  apho¬ 
risms  ;  —  title  of  an  astrological 
work  attributed  to  Ptolemy, 
cen'ti-me  ter  -  gram'  -sec'ond, 
a.  See  abbr.  C.  G.  S..  more  com¬ 
monly  used. 

cen'ti-mo  (sCn'tf-mo;  138),  n. ; 
pi.  -mos  (-moz).  [Sp.  cffntimo. 
Cf.  CENTIME.]  See  COIN. 
cen/ti-mo'lar.  a.  Chew.  One 
hundredth  molar.  See  molar. 
cen'ti-nel.  +  sentinel. 
cen'ti-ner.  centenikk. 
cen-tin'o-dy  (sgn-tYn'rt-dl),  n. 
[L.  centinodia  herba.  a  kind  of 
lant:  centum  hundred  4-  nodus 
notl  Knotgrass.  Obs. 
cen'ti-plume  (s  2  n't  Y-p  l«5o  m  ; 
243',  a.  Hundred-feathered. 


cen-toc'u-lat/ed  ( sSn-tOk ' fi-1  at/- 
Cd),  a.  [L.  cenfoculus.]  Hun¬ 
dred-eyed  ;  —  epithet  of  Argus, 
cen'ton.  +  cento. 
centonel.  +  sentinel. 
cen-ton'i-cal  (sr-n-tSn'Y-kdl),  a. 
Of  or  like  a  cento, 
centr-.  =  centro-. 
cen'tra,  /'(•  of  centrum. 
cen'trad  (sPn'tr&d),  adv. 
[centro-  -f  1st  -ad.]  Zool.  To¬ 
ward  the  center,  as  of  the  body, 
cen'tral.  n.  1.  =  centra i.e. 

2.  Com.  Central  American  rub¬ 
ber.  .See  caoutchouc,  [fire.  I 
cen'tral-flreL  a.  =  center- | 
cen'tral-iz  er  (-Tz'fr),  n.  One 
who  centralizes  something, 
cen'tral-ly,  adv.  of  central. 
cen'tral-nesa,  n.  See  -ness. 
cen-tra'tion  (sPn-tra'shiln),  n. 


Centering.  Obs.  3r  R. 

cen  trax-o'ni-a  ( sen'tr&k-sb'nY- 
a).n.pl.  [NL.  See  centro-  ; 
a  x  o  n  I  A.]  Biol.  Organisms 
having  a  median  axis.  — cen7- 
trax-o'ni-al  (-dl),  a. 
cen'tre,  cen'tring,  etc.  Vars. 
Of  CENTER,  CENTERING,  etc. 
cen-tre'i-ty  (s  5  n-tr  e'Y-t  Y),  n. 
Centrality.  R.  [centrical.I 
cen'tri-cal-ly.or/r.  of  centric,! 
cen'tri-cal-ne8S.  n.  See  -ness. 
cen-tric'i-rmt  (sfn-trYs'Y-put),  n. 
[centri-  +  L.  caput  head.]  Anat. 
That  part  of  the  head  situated 
between  the  occiput  and  sinci¬ 
put;  the  second  cranial  segment 
from  the  posterior  end.  —  cen'- 
tri-cip'i-tal(s6n/trY-sYp'Y-Ml),rt. 
cen-trlc'i-ty  (sgn-trls'Y-tY),  n. 
State  or  quality  of  beingcentric. 


cen-triffed'  CsPn-trYft'),  ]>.]>.  Sc  a. 
Centrifugalized.  Ftrifugal.  I 
cen-trif'u-gal-ly,  adv.  of  cen-| 
cen-trif'u-gate,  r.  i.  To  fly  from 
the  center  ;  to  disperse.  Rare. 
cen-trif'u-gate  ( sCm-trif'D-gat), 
cen'tri-fuge  (srn'trT-fuj),  v.  t. 
To  oentrilugalize. 
cen-trif'u-gence  (sen-trY  f'fl- 
jVns),  n.  Centrifugal  force, 
tendency,  or  action.  Emerson. 
centrinel.  +  sentinel. 
cen'tring  (sen'trYng).  Var.  of 
centering.  [See -ism.  I 

cen-trip'e-tal  ism  (-Yz’m),  w.| 
cen-trip'e-tal-ly.  adv.  of  cen¬ 
tripetal.  See -ly. 
cen-trip'e-tence,  -ten-cy  (s£n- 
trYp'f-trns  ;  -t^n-sY),  n.  Centrip¬ 
etal  force,  tendency,  or  action. 

||  cen'tro  (sgn'tro;  138),  n.  [Sp.,  I 


lit.,  center.)  A  district  in  a  bar¬ 

rio  where  tnere  are  a  number  of 
neighboring  houses  making  a 
small  town.  Phil.  /. 
cen'tro-ac'i-nar  (sfn'trd-fis'Y- 
ndr),  a.  Anat.  Designating  cer¬ 
tain  spindle-shaped  cells  in  the 
central  part  of  the  pancreatic 
acini  of  some  animals, 
cen  tro-tar'i-cal,rr. Centrobaric. 
Cen  tro-lep  i-da'ce-ae  (  - 1  £  p  /  Y- 
da'sf-e),  n.pl.  [NL.  ;  Gr.  Ktv- 
rpov  point  -|-  A  cm'?,  Aerugo?, 
scale.]  Bot.  A  family  of  small 
monocotyledonous  ‘sedgelike 
plants  ot  Australia  and  Tasma¬ 
nia,  including  about  (5  genera 
and  35  species.  —  cen  tro-lep  i- 
da'ceous  (-shus),  a. 
centronel.  +  sentinel. 


cen'tro-plasm  (Bgn'trfi-plfiz’m), 
n.  [ cent  r  o-  4-  protowZcuwi.] 
Biol.  The  protoplasm  forming 
the  attraction  sphere  ;  the  sub¬ 
stance  of  the  centrosphere. 

Cen  tro-pom'i-dae  (-p0m'Y-de). 
n.  pi.  [NL.  ;  Gr.  xevrpov  a 
sharp  point  4-  mvfxa  lid.  cover.] 
Zool.  Syn.  of  Oxylabracidas. 
Cen  tro-po'mua  (-p  5'm  H  e),  n. 
Zool.  a  The  genuB  containing 
the  European  zander,  b  Syn. 
of  O.XYLABRAX. 

Cen  tro-ae'ma  (-8  e'm  a),  n. 
[NL. ;  Gr-  KeVrpoi'spur  4-  <rr)pa 
sign.]  Syn.  of  Bradburya. 
Cen'tro-sper'mae  (-spQr'me),  n. 
pl.  [NL.  See  centro- ;  sperm.] 
Syn.  Of  Cll  F.NOPODI ales. 
cen  tro-stal'tic  (-stftl'tYk),  a. 


food,  foot ;  out,  oil ;  chair  ;  go  ;  sing,  it)k  i  then,  thin ;  nature,  verdure  (250) ;  K  =  ch  in  G.  icli,  ach  (144) ;  boN ;  yet ;  zh  =  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to§§  in  Guide. 
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centro-sym'me-try  (sgn'tro-sTm'e-trT),  n.  Cryst.  Condition 
or  quality  of  being  symmetrical  with  respect  to  a  center, 
cen'trum  (sSn'trwm),  n.;  pi.  E.  -trums  (-trumz),  L.  -tra 
(-tra).  [L.,  center.]  1.  A  center;  specif.  :  Politics.  = 

center,  n.,  9. 

2.  Altai.  The  body  of  a  vertebra.  See  vertebra. 
cen-tum'vir  (sSn-tum'ver),  n.;  L.  pi.  -viri  (-vT-ri).  [L. 
centum  hundred  -f-  viri,  pi.  of  vir  man.]  Rom.  Hist.  One 
of  a  court  of  about  one  hundred  judges  or  jurors  chosen  to 
try  civil  suits.  Under  the  empire  the  court  was  increased 
to  ISO.  —  cen-tum'vi-ral  (-vi-rdl),  a. 
cen  tum'vi  rate  (-vT-rat),  n.  [ Cf.F.centumvirat .]  1.  The 
office  of  a  centumvir,  or  of  the  centumviri ;  the  body  of 
centuinviri,  collectively. 

2.  A  body  of  one  hundred  men.  Sterne. 

cen'tu-ple  (sgii'tu-p’l),  a.  [Cf.  L.  centuplex ;  centum  -f- 
plicare  to  fold  ;  or  fr.  F.  centuple.']  Hundredfold, 
centuple  calorie.  See  calorie  c- 
cen'tu-ple,  V.  t.;  cEN'Tu-PLED(-pTd);  cen'tu-pling  (-plTng). 
To  multiply  or  increase  a  hundredfold, 
cen  tu'pli  cate  (sSn-tu'plT-kat),  a.  A  n.  [L.  centuplicatus.] 
Hundredfold. 

cen-tu'pli  cate  (-kat),  v.  t. ;  cen-tu'pli-cat'ed  (-kat'6d) ; 
cen-tu'pli-cat'ing  (-kat'Tng).  [L.  centuplicare.]  To  make 
a  hundredfold;  to  centuple.  —  cen  tu  pli  ca'tion  (-ka'- 
shun),  n. 

cen  tu'ri-al  (-rT-al),  a.  [See  century.]  Of  or  relating  to 
a  century  ;  as,  a  centurial  sermon. 

centurial  year,  a  year  divisible  by  100  without  a  remainder. 
cen-tU'ri-ate  (-at),  a.  [L.  centuriatus.]  Divided  into,  or 
of  or  pertaining  to,  centuries  or  hundreds  ;  as,  the  centuriate 
comitia  (see  comitia  centuriata)  of  ancient  Rome. 

•  The  centuriate  comitia  was  in  its  origin  a  military  body. 

r.  F.  Abbott. 

cen-tu'ri-ator  (-a'ter),  n.  [Cf .  F.  cerduriateur .]  A  historian 
who  distinguishes  time  by  centuries  ;  —  a  name  given  [usu¬ 
ally  cap.]  to  those  who  wrote  the  “  Magdeburg  Centuries.” 
cen'tu-ried  (sSn'^u-rld),  a.  Having  lasted  for  a  century  or 
centuries  ;  established  for  centuries, 
cen  tu'ri-on  (s6n-tu'rY-un),  n.  [L.  centurio ,  fr.  centuria: 
cf.  F.  centurion.  See  century.]  1.  Rom.  Hist.  A  mili¬ 
tary  officer  who  commanded  a  minor  division  of  the  Roman 
army ;  a  captain  of  a  century. 

2.  A  captain  or  officer  commanding  a  hundred  men. 
cen'tu-ry  (sen'^u-rl),  n. ;  pi.  -ries  (-riz).  [L.  centuria  (in 

senses  1  &  3),  fr.  centum  a  hundred :  cf.  F.  centurie.  See 
cent.]  1.  Rom.  Hist,  a  A  division  of  the  Roman  army, 
prob.  orig.  consisting  of  100  men,  but  later  varying  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  size  and  subdivision  of  the  legion,  b  One  of 
the  divisions  of  the  people  formed,  according  to  their  prop¬ 
erty,  to  vote  for  civil  officers.  There  were  183  centuries , 
each  having  one  vote  In  the  comitia  centuriata. 

2.  By  extension,  any  body  of  one  hundred  men  or  soldiers. 

3.  An  aggregate  of  a  hundred  things;  as,  a  century  of 
sonnets.  ‘‘And  on  it  said  a  century  of  prayers.”  Shak. 

4.  Specif.  :  a  One  hundred  points  in  the  score  of  a  game, 
b  One  huadred  miles  in  a  ride  or  race,  as  on  the  bicycle. 
6.  A  period  of  a  hundred  years  ;  as,  a  century  of  progress; 
he  died  two  centuries  ago  ;  specif.,  one  of  the  hundred-year 
divisions  of  the  Christian  era  ;  as,  the  first  century  (a.  d. 
1-100  inclusive);  the  nineteenth  century  (a.  d.  1801-1900). 

6.  Eng.  Hist.  A  hundred  (county  division).  Obs.  A’  R. 

7.  pi.  [ cap .]  The  Magdeburg  Centuries. 

century  plant-  A  Mexican  fleshy-leaved  species  of  Agave 
(A.  americana)  commonly  cultivated  as  a  house  plant.  It 
was  formerly  supposed  not  to  flower  until  a  century  old. 
See  Agave. 

ceorl  (kS6rl ;  chSrl),  n.  [AS.  See  churl.]  O.  Eng.  Hist. 
A  freeman  who  was  non-noble  ;  a  churl  ;  a  villein  ;  — dis¬ 
tinguished  from  a  noble  or  a  slave.  —  ceorl'ish,  a. 
ceph  a-lal'gi-a  (sSf'd-151'jT-d),  n.  [L.,  fr.  Gr.  K€</>a AaAyia; 
K9(t>a \rj  head  -f-  aA-yo?  pain.]  Med.  Headache, 
cepha-lal'gic  (-151'jTk),  a.  [L.  cephalalgicus ,  Gr.  *e/>a- 
AaAyucos.]  Med.  Relating  to,  or  affected  with,  headache. 
—  n.  A  remedy  for  the  headache. 

Ceph'a  lan'thus  (-ISn'thfts),  n.  [NL.;  cephalo-  -anthus.] 
Rot.  A  small  genus  of  rubiaceous  shrubs  of  America  and 
Asia,  having  globose  heads  of  small  white  or  yellow  flowers. 
C.  occidental  is  of  the  United  States  is  the  buttonbush. 
Ceph  a-las'pis  (-lXs'pis),  n.  [NL. ;  cephalo-  -f-  Gr.  a<TTTl5 
a  shield.]  Paleon. 

A  genus  of  Silurian 
and  Devonian  ostra- 
cophores  having  the 
head  covered  by  a  Cephalaspis  ( C.  lyellii). 

flattened  shield  rounded  in  front  and  prolonged  into  pos¬ 
teriorly  directed  lateral  points.  The  eyes  were  close  to¬ 
gether  in  the  middle  of  the  head  shield.  With  a  few  allies 
it  constitutes  the  order  Osleostraci ,  syn.  Aspidocephali. 


[centro-  +  Gr.  o-raArcKo?  check-  cen'tu-ry-ism  (s'm'tJl-rT-tz’m), 
mg.]  Physiol.  Pert,  to  or  des-  ”•  A  characteristic  of  a  (partic¬ 
ipating  the  action  of  nerve  I  ular)  century  ;  —  used  in  comp., 
force  in  the  spinal  center. 

1]  con 'tram  o-va'le  (sen'trum  1 
o-va'l§).  [NL.]  Anat.  The 

central  mass  of  white  matter  of 
the  cerebrum,  shown  bv  remov¬ 
ing  the  upper  portion  of  the 
hemisphere, 
cen'try.  d*  sentry. 
cen'try.  n.  1.  Center;  middle  ; 
midst.  Obs.  Shak. 

2.  Arch.  Centering.  Obs.  or  R. 
cen'tum  (sen'tum),  ti.  [L.]  A 
hundred  ;  —  occasionally  used 
instead  of  cent  in  phrases  per 
centum ,  centum  per  centum. 
centum  speakers.  See  Indo- 
European  languages.  Hence, 
centum  languages, 
cen'tu-pl.  Centuple.  Ref.  Sp. 
cen  tu-pla'tion  (s  ?  n'tfl-p  1  a'- 
shun),  n.  Centuplication. 
cen-tu'ply  (sPn-tQ'plY),  adv.  A 
hundredfold.  [ter.  I 

cen'ture.  centaury,  cen-| 
cen'ture,  n.  [F.  ceinture.]  A 
girdle  or  cincture.  Obs. 
cen-tu'ri-ate,  v.  t.  [See  cen¬ 
tury.]  To  divide  into  hun¬ 
dred  s.  Obs.  jf  R. 
cen-turi-a'tion,  n.  Division,  as 
of  land,  into  hundreds, 
cen'tu-rist  (s  e  n'ttl-r  !  s  t),  n. 

=  c K  N  T  V  K 1 ATO  R.  Obs .  [r  K  Y.  I 

cen'tu-ry.  +  centaury,  sen-| 

century  aloe.  =century 

PLANT 


as  eighteenth-century  ism, 
tee  n  tn  -ce n  t  u  ry  ism ,  etc . 

Century  White.  John  White 
(1590-1645),  an  English  noncon¬ 
formist  lawyer  ;  —  so  c  a  1 1  e  d 
from  his  work  “  The  First  Cen¬ 
tury  of  Scandalous  Malignant 
Priests,”  etc.  (1643). 
ce'pa  (se'pa),  n.  [L.  cep  a, 
caepa.  onion.]  An  onion, 
ce-pa'ceous  (s  P-p  a's  h  tZ  s).  a. 
[L.  cepa ,  caepa ,  onion.]  Jiot. 
Alliaceous. 

ce-pev'o-rous  (sf-pftv'fi-rus),  a. 
[cepa  -f  -roroM.s.1  Feeding  upon 
onione.  Nonce  Word. 
ceph' a-e'line  (b  £  f'd-e'l  Y  n  ; 

-len),  n.  [From  Cephaelis.]  An 
alkaloid  extracted  from  Brazil¬ 
ian  ipecacuanha  ( Erea  ii>eca- 
nnanha)  in  silky  crystals. 

Ceph  a-e' lie  (s  e  f'd-e'l  T  b),  n. 
[NL.;  Gr.  K((f)a.\ri  head  -f  etAeip 
to  compress.]  Rot.  Syn.  of  Evea. 
cephal-.  =  cephalo-. 

Ceph  al-a-can'thus  (-ld-k  11  n'- 
th«8).  [NL.  ;  cephalo-  Gr. 
a KarSa  thorn.]  Zobl.  The 
genus  consisting  of  the  living 
gurnards,  the  type  of  a  family, 
Ceplual-a-can'thi-dae  (-thY-de). 
ceph'a-lad  (s  £  f'd-1  ft  d).  adv. 
[cephalo-  -f  let  -ad.]  Zonl.  To¬ 
wards  the  head  or  anterior  end 
of  the  body  ;  —  opp.  to  caudad. 
ceph  a-lag'ra  (-lftg'rd),  n. 


Ceph  a  la'ta  (sSf'd-la'tri),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  lecpaAij  head.] 
Zobl.  A  primary  division  of  Mollusca,  including  those  with 
a  head  (that  is,  all  except  the  Acephala). 
ceph'a  late  (sSf'd-lat),  a.  Zobl.  Having  a  head  ;  of  or  per¬ 
taining  to  the  Cephalata.  —  n.  One  of  the  Cephalata. 
ceph  al  hae  ma  to'ma,  or  -he  ma-to'ma  (sSf'Gl-he'rad-to'- 
m d:  -ligm'd-),  n. ;  pi.  -mata  (-md-td).  [NL. ;  cephalo- 
-f-  haemato-  -f-  - oma .]  Med.  A  tumor  or  swelling  caused 
by  extravasation  of  blood  beneath  the  pericranium.  It 
occurs  frequently  in  newborn  children  and  is  caused  by  a 
tearing  of  periosteal  vessels  during  labor, 
ce-phai'lc  (se-fiVTk),  a.  [L.  cephalicus ,  Gr.  /ce^aAtKo?,  fr. 
K€<t>a\ri  bead  :  cf.  F.  cSphalique.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  the 
head  ;  directed  toward,  or  situated  near,  the  head, 
cephalic  fin,  ZooL,  a  more  or  less  detached  portion  of  the 
pectoral  fin,  borne  on  the  head  of  certain  rayslMyliobatidae 
and  allied  families).  It  may,  as  in  the  genus  Manta ,  form  a 
movable  limblike  process  each  side  of  the  snout.  —  c.  index, 
Craniom .,  the  ratio  of  the  breadth  * 

of  the  cranium  to  the  length,  usu¬ 
ally  expressed  by  a  number  de¬ 
noting  hundredths  of  the  length, 
which  ordinarily  is  measured  from 
the  glabella  to  the  most  promi¬ 
nent  part  of  the  occiput.  Au  index 
of  75  or  less  signifies  dolichocepha- 
ly ;  of  75.1  to  77.6,  subdot ichocevh- 
aly  ;  of  77.7  to  80,  mesaticephaly /Cephalic  Index.  Outline 
of  80.1  to  83,  subbrachycephaly ;  of  oi,  1,  a  dolichocephalic, 
83.1  or  above,  brachycephaly .  Fre-  2,  a  brachycephalie,  cra- 
quently  only  the  two  maift  types  nium  as  seen  from  above, 
are  distinguished,  all  indices  of  80  The  dotted  lines  indicate 
or  above  indicating  brachycephaly ,  t,\e.  ‘nc^urementB  trom 
all  of  leas  than  80  dolichocephaly.  "  !'c'’,thc  maex  18  Ctt1' 
From  the  cephalic  index ,  as  derived  c  1  u  e 
from  measurements  taken  on  the  living  subject,  is  some¬ 
times  distinguished  the  cranial  index ,  from  measurements 
of  the  skull.  --  c.  vein,  Anat.,  a  large  vein  of  the  upper  arm, 
lying  along  the  outer  edge  of  the  biceps  muscle.  It  is 
formed  by  the  junction  of  the  radial  ana  median  cephalic 
(see  under  median),  and  ends  in  the  axillary  vein.  It  is 
said  to  be  so  called  because  opened  by  the  ancients  for  dis¬ 
orders  of  the  head.  , 

ce-phal'ic,  n.  A  medicine  for  headache,  or  other  disorder 
in  the  head. 

ceph'a-lism  (sSf'a-liz’m),  n.  [Gr.  K€<f)a\ri  head.]  Anthro- 
pol.  Form  or  development  of  the  skull ;  as,  the  races  of 
man  differ  greatly  in  cephalism. 
ceph  a-11  za'tlon  (-lT-za'shun  ;  -li-za'slmn),  n.  Domina¬ 
tion  of  the  head  in  animal  life  ;  localization  of  important 
functions,  organs,  or  parts  in  or  near  the  head,  in  animal 
development.  It  is  a  sign  of  progress  toward  higher  or¬ 
ganization. 

ceph'a-lize  (sgf'd-llz),  V.  t.  ;  ceph'a-lized  (-lizd) ;  ceph'a- 
liz'ing  (-liz'Tng).  To  cause  cephalization  of  or  in. 
ceph'a  lo-  (-lo-),  cephal-.  [Gr.  Kc<f>a\ii  bead.]  Combining 
form  denoting  head,  of  the  head,  connected  with  the  head. 
Ceph  a-lo-bran'chi-a'talsSf'd-lo-braq'kT-a'td),^.^/.  [NL. 
See  cephalo-  ;  branchia.]  Zobl.  A  group  of  Polycliaeta 
equivalent  to  Sedentaria.—  ceph  a  lo-bran'chi-ate  (-br5i)'- 
kf-at),  a.  An. 

Ceph'a-lo-chor'da  (-k6r'dd),  n.  pi.  [NL.  ;  cephalo-  -f- 
chorda.]  A  group  of  Chordata  consisting  of  the  lancelets, 
equiv.  to  Acrania,  etc.  —  ceph  a  lo-choi'dal  (-kSr'dal),  a. 
Ceph  a-lo-dis'cus  (-dTs'kws),  n.  [NL.  See  cephalo-  ; 
disk.]  Zobl.  A  genus  of  marine  animals  known  from  the 
Straits  of  Magellan,  Japan,  and  the  East  Indies,  now  gen¬ 
erally  regarded  as  related  to  Ra/anoglossus,  and  placed 
in  the  group  Adelochorda.  The  individuals  or  zooids,  though 
not  united,  inhabit  a  common  branching  gelatinous  investment. 
They  have  twelve  tentacles  bearing  Rlender  filaments,  and  struc¬ 
tures  supposed  to  represent  the  notochord  and  gill  clelts  of  the 
Chordata. 

ceph  a  lo  hu  mer-a'lis  (-hu'mSr-a'ITs),  n.  [NL.  ;  cephalo- 
-}-  humerus.]  Zobl.  A  muscle  of  the  horse  and  related 
mammals  connecting  the  skull  and  humerus.  —  ceph  a  lo- 
hu'mer  al  (-hu'mer-al),  a.  A  n. 

ceph'a-lold  (sgf'd-loid ),  ceph  a  loi'de-ous  (-loi'de-fcs),  a. 
[1 cephalo -  -J-  -oid.]  Shaped  like  the  head  ;  capitate, 
ceph  a  lom'e-ter  (15m'e-ter),  n.  [cephalo-  -f  -meter.]  An 
instrument  for  measuring  the  head  or  skull, 
ceph  a-lom'e-try  (-trY ),  n.  Anthropom.  The  measurement 
of  the  heads  of  living  persons.  See  craniometry.  —  ceph'- 
a-lo  met'ric  (-16-met'rTk),  a. 

Ceph'a-loph'o-ra  (-15f'o-ra),  v.  pi.  [NL. ;  cephalo-  -f-  Gr. 
<£epei*/tobear.]  Zobl.  a  =  Cephalata.  b  A  subphylum 
or  class  of  mollusks  including  all  except  the  Acephala  and 
Cephalopoda.  —  ceph'a-loph'o  ran  (-r&n),  a.  An.  —  ce- 
phal'o-phore  (se-fSl'o-for),  n. 
ceph'a-loph'o-rous  (sgFd-lbf'o-rws),  a.  [cephalo-  +  -pho- 
rous.]  Zool.  Having  a  head  ;  pert,  to  the  Cephalophora. 
Ce-phal'o-phus  (se-fSl'o-fi/s),  n.  [NL.  ;  cephalo-  -f  Gr. 


of  certain  pteropodB,  as  Chone. 
—  ceph  tt-lo  con'ic  (-k5n'Tk),a. 
ceph  a-lo-di  if 'er-ous  (af  f'd-lfi- 
di-Yf '?r-«s),  a.  [cepholodium 
-f  -ferous. ]  Bearing  cephalodia. 
ceph  a-lo'di-um  (-lo'dl-tZm),  n 


[NL. ;  cephalo-  -f  - aora .]  Med.  1 
Severe  or  gouty  headache. 
ceph'a-laLgy  ‘  (sef'd-lfth  jf),  n 
Cephalalgia. 

ceph  a^lan'thi-um  (-1  ft  n't  h  T-  | 

um),  n. ;  L.  pi-  -thia  (-d). 

[NL  .-.cephalo-  +  Or.  avBos  p,  ,DIA  M)>  [NL  Gr 

Tf'L'  .  ')n  anth/0,d:“"1'  beadlike  ;  Kt.ba.kr,  head 

ceph'a-le  ma-to  ma  (-1  e'm  a-  p 

to'ma)  Var.  of  cephalh.kma-  I  it- ♦  Tk1  Rt  A  1  t7anu: 

TOMA  '  1  lar  outgrowth  on  the  thallus  of 

ceph  a-le'tron  (-1  e't  ran).,,.  » . , 
[NL.  :  cephalo- +  Gr.  Vpo*  ab- 
domen.)  Zool.  The  anterior  Cephalak-ia. 

body. region  of  a  kmg  crab.  .  ceph' a-lo-gag' ter  (-gfts'tSr),  n. 

[NL.  ;  cephalo-  -f  Gr.  ya arr/p 


Var.  of  | 


ceph  al  he  ma- to'ma 

ckpiialh.ematoma. 
ceph'a-lin  (eff'd-lTn).  n.  [Gr. 
Ke<f>a\ri  head.]  Physiol.  Chem. 
A  substance  similar  to  lecithin, 
obtained  from  brain  tissue, 
ceph  a-li'ti8  (-li'tls),  w.  [NL.  ; 
cephalo-  +  -it  is.]  =  phrenitis 


belly.  1  Rmbryol.  The  anterior 
portion  of  the  enteric  canal, 
ceph  a-lo'ma  (-lO'md),  n.  ;  pi. 
-mata  ( -nui-td). (NL.;  cephalo— f- 
-oma."\  A  soft  form  of  carcinoma, 
ceph'a  le  man  cy  (sPf'a-lC- 
man's!),  v.  \ cephalo-  -f-  -money .] 
Divination  by  means  of  a  head, 
esp.  an  ass’s  head.  —  ceph'a-lo- 
roant  .  n. 

ceph  a-1  o-m  e n'l n-g i't la,  n. 

i  ?  cephalo-  +  meningitis .] 
[cephalo-  4-  Gr.  Aep«oc  .1  ted.  Inflammation  of  the  metn- 
Zonl .  Extending  from  branes  of  the  brain. 


ceph  a-lo-cau'dal.  a.  [cephalo- 
-f  caudal .]  Zonl.  Cephalocercal. 
ceph'a  lo-cele',  n.  [ cephalo -  -f 
-cele.  1  Med.  Hernia  of  the  brain, 
ceph  a-lo-cer'cal  (s^f'd-lo-sQr'- 
k«l). 
tail. 

the  head  to  the  tail.  ceph'a-lo-mere'.  n.  [cephalo-  + 

ceph'a  lo-chord',  a.  [cephalo-  -mere.]  Zoiil.  One  of  the  somites 
+  chord.]  Embn/ol.  The  in- !  (arthromeres)  which  make  up 
traernnial  portion  of  the  chorda  '  the  head  ot  arthropods, 
dorsalis.  ceph'a  -Ion  (sPf'd-15n),  n.;  L.pl. 

ceph'a-lo-cone',  n.  [cephalo-  -f-  -la  (-Id).  [NL.]  Zobl.  Thehead. 
cone. ]  Zobl.  One  of  several  ceph  a-lop'a-gus  (-lBp'd-ges), 
tentaclelike  organs  on  the  head  I  n.; pi.  -oi  (-jl).  [NL.;  cephalo-  + 


A 6<f>ot  a  crest.]  Zool.  A  genus  of  African  antelopes  con¬ 
sisting  of  numerous  species,  some  of  them  no  larger  than 
a  hare.  They  are  called  duikerboks.  Their  horns  are  short  and 
straight,  and  are  present  only  in  the  male. 

ceph'a-lo-pod'  (sSf'a-16-pod7),  n.  Zobl.  One  of  the  Cephas 
lopoda. — ceph'a  lo-pod  ,  «. 

Ceph  a-lop'o  da  (-lop'o  dd),  n.  pi.  [NL.  ;  cephalo-  -\- 
-poda.]  Zobl.  The  highest  class  of  Mollusca,  containing 
the  squids,  cuttlefishes,  octopus,  etc.  They  have,  around 
the  front  of  the  head,  a  group  of  elongated  muscular  arms, 
which  are  usually  furnished  with  prehensile  suckers  or 
hooks.  The  heaa  is  highly  developed,  with  large,  well- 
organized  eyes  and  ears,  and  usually  with  a  cartilaginous 
brain  case.  The  higher  forms,  especially  the  cuttlefishes 
and  squids,  swim  rapidly  by  ejecting  a  jet  of  water  from 
the  tubular  siphon  beneath  the  head.  They  have  a  pair  of 
powerful  horny  jaws  shaped  like  a  parrot’s  be«ak,  and.  in 
most  existing  forms,  a  bag  of  inklike  fluid  which  they  can 
eject  from  the  siphon,  thus  clouding  the  water  in  order  to 
escape  from  their  enemies.  They  are  divided  into  the  Di- 
brancliiata  and  the  Tetrabranchiata  (which  see).  See  also 
octopus,  squid,  nautilus. 

Ceph'a-lop'ter  us  (-ter-ws),  n.  [NL.  ;  cephalo-  +  Gr.  ttt«- 
pov  wing.]  Zool.  A  genus  of  clamatorial  birds  of  the  fam¬ 
ily  Cotingidte,  including  the  umbrella  bird  and  allies.  They 
are  remarkable  for  their  development  of  crests  and  neck  wattles. 

Coph  a  lo  tas'us  (sgf'd-lo-tSk'sMs),  n.  [NL. ;  cephalo-  + 
Gr.  t d£os  yew  tree.]  Rot.  A  small  genus  of  taxaceous  trees 
of  China  and  Japan,  resembling  the  yew,  but  having  large, 
plumlike  fruits.  The  species  are  frequently  cultivated  as 
ornamental  evergreens,  and  many  horticultural  varieties, 
particularly  of  C.  fortunei,  have  been  developed, 
ceph  a-lo  tlio-rac'ic  (-tho-rXs'Yk),  a.  Anat.  A  Zobl.  Of  or 
pertaining  to  the  head  and  thorax,  or  the  ceplialothorax. 

ceph  a-lo-tho'rax (  tho'rXks),  7?.  [cephalo— {-thorax.]  Zool. 
In  the  Arachnida  and  the  higher  Crustacea,  the  anterior 
division  of  the  body,  consisting  of  the  united  head  and 
thorax. 

ceph'a-lo-tome7  (sef'd-lo-tom7),  n.  [cephalo-  -\-  -tome.] 
Med.  An  instrument  for  cutting  into  the  fetal  head. 

ceph  a-Iot'o-my(-15t'6-mT),  n.  [cephalo--]- -tomy.]  1.  Anal. 
Dissection  or  opening  of  the  head. 

2.  Med.  Craniotomy  ;  —  usually  applied  to  bisection  of  the 
fetal  head  with  a  saw. 

ceph'a-lo  tribe'  (sgf'd-li-trib'),  n.  [ cephalo -  +  Gr.  rpi^eiv 
to  grind.]  An  instrument  for  performing  ceplialotripsy. 

ceph'a-lo-trlp  sy  (  trip's!),  n.  [See  cephalotribe.]  Med. 
Act  or  operation  of  crushing  the 
head  of  a  fetus  in  the  womb  in  or¬ 
der  to  effect  delivery. 

ceph'a  lo-troclT  (-trbk'),  n.  [See 
cephalotrocha.]  Zool.  A  preoral 
ciliated  band  or  area,  as  on  the 
free-swimming  larva*  of  certain 
annelids.  —  ceph  a  lot '  ro  -  chal 
(-1 5  t'r  o-k  a  1),  a.  —  ceph  a-lo- 
troch'ic  (-lo-trok'Tk),  a.  —  ceph'-  Cephalotrocha.  a  Apical 

a  lot'ro  chous  (-15t'r$-kr/s),  a.  '/  lTne^Jah  JS?  « 

„  _  .  ..  .  ^  ,w. .  j.  ,  ,  I’ostoral,  Band  or  Cilia  ; 

Ceph  a  lot  ro-cha  ro-ka),  n.  vt  Mouth  ;  .«  Stomach;  A 
[NL.  ;  cephalo-  -J-  Gr.  Tpoyos  Anus ;  n  Proctodieum  ; 
wheel.]  Zool.  A  type  of  annelid  /  Mesoderm;  c  Head 
larva  with  a  preoral  ciliated  band.  Kidney.  Enlarged. 

Ceph  a  lo'tus  (-lo'tiis),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  «c«<^aAo>T6s  headed, 
fr.  /ce<£>aA77  head.]  Rot.  A  remarkable 
monotypic  genus  of  arcliichlamydeous 
dicotyledonous  plants,  constituting  the 
family  Cephalotacea?.  The  species,  C. 
follicular  is,  called  Australian  pitcher 
plant )  is  a  scapOse  herb  with  a  spike  of 
small  white  flowers  and  a  cluster  of  ba¬ 
sal  leaves,  some  of  which  are  trans¬ 
formed  into  saclike  pitchers  with  lids 
and  thickened  rims.  The  plant  is  in¬ 
sectivorous. 

Ceph'e  Id  (sgf'e-Td),  n.  [Cepheus 
+  1st  -id.]  Astron.  a  Any  of  a 
shower  of  meteors  whose  radiant 
is  in  the  constellation  Cepheus  ; 

—  usually  in  pi.  b  A  Cepheid 
star. 

Ceph'e-id,  a.  Astron.  Pertaining 
to  or  resembling  the  variable  star 
Delta  (S)  Cephei,  whose  spectrum  1  Cephalotus  (C  fnllicula- 
is  of  the  solar  type,  and  whose  ;2  !•  lower,  enlarged, 

light  fluctuates  through  a  regular  period,  increasing  rapidly 
and  then  decreasing  slowly,  like  a  tide  wave. 

Ce'pheus  (se'fus  ;  se'fe-ws),  n.  ;  gen.  (Astron.)  Cephei  (-fe- 
i).  [L.,  fr.  Gr.  Ki^eus.]  1.  Gr.  Myth.  An  Ethiopian  king, 
father  of  Andromeda,  placed  among  the  stars  after  his  death. 
2.  Astron.  A  constellation  between  Cygnus  and  the  north 
pole  of  the  heavens  ;  the  Monarch.  Its  head,  which  is  in 


root  of  Gr.  mjyvvew  to  unite  ] 
Terat.  A  twin  with  separate 
bodies  and  united  heads, 
cep  h'a-1  o  p'a-t  h  y  (-t  h  T).  n. 
[f:ephalo-A  -pathy.]  Med.  Any 
disease  of  the  head, 
ceph  a  lo-pha-ry  n'ge  al,  a. 
Pert,  to  the  skull  and  pharynx, 
ceph  a-lop'o-dan  (sP  f'd-1 8  p'o- 
ddn),  u.&cn.  Zonl  Cephalopod. 
ceph  a-lo-pod'ic  (-ir>-p5d'1  k), 
ceph  a-lop'o-dous  (-lop'n-dits), 
a.  Zobl.  Cephalopod.  Rare. 
Ceph  a-lop'ter-a  (-15p't?r-a),  n. 
[NL.  ;  cephalo-  4-  Gr.  nrepov 
wing.]  Zobl.  Syn.  of  Mom  la. 
ceph  a-lo-ra-chld'i-an.  ceph  a- 
lo-rha-chid'i-an  (-rft -k! d  '  !-<?  n ), 
a  .[cephalo-  4-  rachidian .]  Anat. 
Pert,  to  head  and  spine, 
ceph'a-lo-some  .  n.  [cephalo- 
4-  2d  some.]  Zobl.  The  anterior 
reerion  or  head  of  insects  and 
other  arthropods, 
ceph  a-lo-spln'al  (-apTn'tfl),  a. 
Anat.  Of  or  pertaining  to  head 
and  spine. 

ceph  a-los'te  gite  (-18a'tP-jft),7i. 
[eejihalo-  -f  Gr.  ortyos  a  roof.] 
Zobl.  The  cephalic  part  of  the 
carapace  of  Crustacea, 
ceph'a-lo-style'  (sgf'd-lo-Btll'), 
rj.  [eejihalo-  4-  Gr.  <ttvAo?  pil¬ 
lar.]  The  anterior  end  of  the  no¬ 
tochord  and  its  bony  sheath  in 
the  base  of  cartilaginous  crania. 
Ceph  a-lo- ta'ce-ae  (-lfi-ta'se-e), 
n.  pi.  [NL.]  Bot.  See  Cepha¬ 


lotus.  —  cep  h'a-l  o-t  a'c  eons 

(-ta'sht/s),  a. 

ceph  a-lo-the'ca  (-the'kd).  n.  ; 
p\.  -c X.  (-the'ee).  [NL.  Sec 
cephalo-;  THECA.]  Zool.  1  n 
insect  pupas,  the  integument  in¬ 
casing  the  head.  —  c  e  p  h'a-1  o- 
the'cal  (-kdl),  a. 
ceph'a  lous  (sff'd-lu6),  a.  [Gr. 
kc^oAt)  head.]  Having  a  head. 
Ceph'a-lua  (-lus),  n.  [L.,  fr.  Gr. 
Ke^aAos.]  Gr.  Myth.  A  hunter 
beloved  by  Eos,  who  first 
wrought  discord  between  him 
and  Procris,  or  Procne.  his  wife, 
and  after  their  reconciliation 
caused  him  accidentally  to  kill 
her  (though  the  myth  has  diff  er¬ 
ing  versions).  He  is  the  “  Attic 
boy”  of  Milton’s  “11  Pense- 
roso.” 

Ce'phas  (se'fds),«.  [Gr. 
of  Aramaic  origin.]  Lit.,  6tone  ; 
—  masc.  prop.  name. 

Ce-phi'ra  (B?-fT'r«).  D.  Bib. 
Ce-pol'i-dae  (sf-pOl'T-de),  n.  pi. 
[NL.,  fr.  cepola ,  a  fish  so  named 
by  Linn  ip  us.]  Zobl.  A  family 
consisting  of  the  band  fishes, 
ce'po-taph  (se'pt.-tnf ),  n.  [Gr. 
KnnoTa'Ptov  ;  Kr)nos  garden  4- 
Td'()0?  tomb.]  A  tomb  in  a  gar¬ 
den.  Rare.  [scepter.  I 

cep'tor,  cep'tre,  cep'tur.  | 
||  ce'ra(sa'ra;138),7>.  [Amer.Sp^ 
for  Sp.  firbol  de  la  cera ,  lit, 
wax  tree.]  The  tallow  tree  ( Sa- 
pium  8eb\ferum).  West  Indies. 


ale,  senate,  c&re,  am,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofa  ;  eve,  Svent,  6nd,  recent,  maker;  ice,  ill;  old,  6 bey,  orb,  5dd,  soft,  connect ;  use,  unite,  firn,  ttp,  circus,  menu; 
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the  Milky  Way,  is  marked  by  a  triangle  formed  by  three 
stars  of  the  fourth  magnitude. 

ce-ra'ceous  (se-ra'sh&s),  a.  [L.  cera  wax.]  Having  the  tex¬ 
ture  and  color  of  new  wax  ;  like  wax  ;  waxy, 
ce'ral  (se'ral),  a.  [L.  cera  wax.]  1.  Of  or  pert,  to  wax. 
2.  Zodl.  Of  or  pert,  to  the  cere  of  a  bird’s  beak. 
Ceram-byc'l-daB  (sgr'Sm-bis'T-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr. 
#cepa/t/3u£  a  kind  of  horned  beetle.]  Zodl.  A  large  family 
of  beetles,  including  many  species  of  large  size,  of  oblong 
or  somewhat  cylindrical  form,  with  antennae  which  are 
often  longer  than  the  body  ;  the  long-horned  beetles.  Their 
larvae  have  strong  jaws  and  usually  bore  in  the  roots  or 
wood  of  trees  or  shrubs,  some,  as  the  locust  beetle  and  oak 
pruner,  doing  great  damage.  Cf.  Lamiina:,  Prioninas.  — 
ce  ram'by  cid  (se-rSm'bi-sid),  a.  &  n. 

Ce-ra  mi-a'ce-ae  (se-ra'mT-a'se-e),  n.  pi.  [NL.  SeeCBRAMJ- 
um.]  Bot.  A  large  family  of  delicate  filamentous  red  algae, 
found  in  nearly  all  seas.  They  are  branched  dichotomously 
or  are  unilaterally  pinnate.  There  are  4U  known  genera. 
—  ce  ra  mi  a'ceous  (-shfcs),  a. 
ce  ram'ic  (se-r&m'Tk  ;  properly  pronounced  ke-rSm'Tk  only 
when  spelt  with  k),  a.  [Gr.  Kepa/uuco?,  fr.  Kepa/uo?  earthen¬ 
ware.  Cf.  keramic.]  Of  or  pertaiuiug  to  pottery  ;  relating 
to  the  art  of  making  earthenware  ;  as,  ceramic  products, 
ce  ramics  (-Tks),  n.  [See  ceramic.]  1.  sing.  Art  of  mak¬ 
ing  things  of  baked  clay,  as  pottery,  tiles,  etc. 

2.  pi.  Articles  formed  of  clay  in  whole  or  in  part  and 
baked,  as  vases,  urns,  etc. 

cer'a-mist  (sSr'd-mist),  n.  A  ceramic  artist,  manufacturer, 
student,  or  the  like. 

Ce  ra'ml  um  (se-ra'mT-wm),?j.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  Kepdpuou,  dim. 
of  Kepa/tov  earthen  vessel,  jar.]  Bot.  A  large  genus  of  del¬ 
icate  red  algae  typifying  the  family  Ceramiacea;.  The  spe¬ 
cies  are  sometimes  called  rose  tangle;  they  are  widely  dis¬ 
tributed  in  both  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Oceans, 
cer  a  mog'ra-phy  (sSr'd-mSg'ra-fT),  n.  [Gr.  Kepapo^  earth¬ 
enware  -f-  - graphy .]  Description,  art,  or  study  of  ceram¬ 
ics.  —  cer  a  mo  graphic  (  mo-graflk),  a. 
ce  rar'gy  rite  (se-rar'jt-rlt),  n.  [Gr.  *tpa->  horn  -f-  apyvpos 
silver.]  Min.  Native  silver  chloride,  AgCl,  a  mineral  of  a 
white  to  pale  yellow  or  gray  color,  darkening  on  exposure 
to  light ;  horn  silver.  It  may  be  cut  by  a  knife,  like  lead 
or  horn.  H.,  1-1.5.  Sp.  gr.,  5.55. 

cer'a-sin  (.s5r'a-sin),  n.  [L.  cerasus  the  cherry  tree,  Gr. 
Kepa<rds.]  1.  Chem.  A  white  amorphous  substance,  the 
insoluble  part  of  cherry  gum.  It  is  identical  with  meta- 
rabic  acid.  — ce-rasl  nous  (se-rSs'T-ims),  a. 

2.  Dyeing.  Fast  red  A  or  B.  See  dye. 

CO  rasles  (se-rSs'tez),  n.  [L.,  a  horned  serpent,  fr.  Gr. 
KepdaT-qs  horned,  a  horned  serpent,  fr.  *epa?  horn.]  The 
horned  viper  ( Cerastes  comutus)  of  Egypt,  Palestine,  etc., 
distinguished  by  a  horny  process  over  each  eye.  It  is  ex¬ 
ceedingly  venomous,  and  lies  during  the  day  partly  buried 
in  the  sand,  with  which  its  color  harmonizes.  Also  [cap.], 
the  genus  to  which  this  viper  belongs.  It  includes  also  a 
hornless  Egyptian  species  ( C .  vipera). 


cer'a-tO-  (sgr'd-to-),  cerat-.  Combining  forms  from  Greek 
jcepav,  jceparov,  horn  ; —  also  written  kerato -. 

cer  a  to  bran'chi-al  (-brSij'kT-dl),  a.  [ cerato -  -f-  bran¬ 
chial.']  Zodl.  Pertaining  to  the  segment  next  below  the 
epibranchial  in  a  branchial  arch.  —  n.  A  ceratobranchial 
bone,  or  cartilage.  This  term  has  also  been  applied  to  the 
epibranchial. 

Ce  rat'O-dus  (se-rSt/o-dws ;  sSr'ri-to'dus),  n.  [NL.  ;  cer¬ 
aio-  -f-Gr.  ofiou?  tooth.]  Zool.  A  genus  of  dipnoan  fishes 
having  tins  of  the  type  called  archipterygium  (which  see) 
and  dental  plates  with  radiating  ridges.  The  genus  was 
first  known  from  fossils  of  Mesozoic  age,  but  a  living  form 
was  discovered  in  certain  Australian  rivers  and  assigned 
to  this  genus,  though  it  is  now  placed  in  a  distinct  but 
closely  related  genus,  NeoceraXodus ,  syn.  Epiceratodus. 
This  species,  B.josteri ,  becomes  about  six  feet  long  and  is 
known  as  salmon  or  Burnett  salmon  (from  its  red  flesh),  or 
barramundi.  It  is  esteemed  as  food.  A  second  species,  N. 
miolepis ,  has  also  been  described.  With  Ceratodus  and 
other  extinct  genera  they  constitute  a  family,  Cera-tO- 
don'tl-d©  (s5r'd-to-d5n'ti-de),  syn.  Cer  a-tod'i  d©(-t5d'T- 
de),  and  in  some  classifications  an  order,  Monopneumona, 
based  on  the  presence  of  but  one  lung  in  the  living  (and 
presumably  also  in  the  extinct)  genera.  Also  [/.  c.J,  a  fish 
of  either  of  these  genera. 


Cerastes  (  Cerastes  comutus ). 

C9  ras'ti-um  (-tT-i2m),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  Kepdarq;  horned.] 
Bot.  A  large  genus  of  silenaceous  plants  having  small  white 
flowers  with  bifid  petals  and  cylindrical,  often  curved,  cap¬ 
sules.  C.  viscosum  and  C.  vulgatum ,  the  mouse-ear  chickweeds, 
are  cosmopolitan  ;  C.  arvense  is  the  field  chick  weed. 

cer'a-ta  (sSr'd-td),  n.  pi.  ;  sing,  ceras  (sSr'Xs).  [NL.,  fr. 
Gr.  Ktpas,  -aro?,  horn.]  Zool.  The  papillae,  often  brightly 
colored  and  of  branching  form,  on  the  back  of  nudibran- 
chiate  mollusks.  They  function  as  gills,  though  not  ho¬ 
mologous  with  the  ctenidia  of  other  gastropods. 

^9'rate  (se'rnt),  n.  [L.  ceratum.  See  cerated.]  Pharrn. 
An  unctuous  preparation  for  external  application,  of  a  con¬ 
sistence  intermediate  between  that  of  an  ointment  and  a 
plaster,  so  that  it  can  be  spread  upon  cloth  without  the  use 
of  heat,  but  does  not  melt  when  applied  to  the  skin.  Cerate 
consists  essentially  of  wax  (for  which  resin  or  spermaceti 
is  sometimes  substituted)  mixed  with  oil,  lard,  and  various 
medicinal  ingredients.  The  cerate  (formerly  called  simple 
cerate)  of  the  United  States  Pharmacopoeia  is  a  mixture  of 
three  parts  of  white  wax  and  seven  parts  of  lard. 

^e'rat-ed  (se'rat-6d),  p.  a.  [L.  ceratus ,  p.  p.  of  cerare  to 
wax,  fr.  cera  wax.]  1.  Covered  with  wax. 

2.  Zool.  Cerate. 

Cer'a-ti'tes  (sgr'd-ti'tez),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  *«pac,  ice  paros 
horn.]  Paleon.  A  genus  of  Triassic  ammonites  having  the 
septa  with  simple  rounded  saddles  and  finely  denticulated 
lobes.  It  is  the  type  of  a  large  family,  Cer  a-tit'l-d© 
(-tlt'T-de).  —  cer'a  tite  (ser'a-tlt),  n.  —  cer  a-tlt'ic  (-tTt'- 
Tk),  a.  —  ce-rat'l-toid  (se-rSt'T-toid),  a.  &  n. 


Ceratodus  ( Keoceratodus  miolepis). 
cer  a  to  hy'al  (sSr'd-to-hi'&l),  a.  [ ceraio -  -f-  Ayoid  -j-  -al.] 
Zodl.  Designating,  or  pertaining  to,  the  bony  or  cartilagi¬ 
nous  segment  next  below  the  epihyal  in  the  hyoid  arch.  — 
n.  A  ceratohyal  bone,  or  cartilage,  which  in  man  forms 
the  small  horn  of  the  hyoid.  See  hyoid,  a. 
cer'a-toid  (s8r'd-toid),  a.  [ cerato -  -f-  -oid.]  Horny  ;  horn¬ 
like  ;  also,  horn-shaped. 

Cer  a  to'ni  a  (-to'nt-d),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  Kepariovia  carob 
tree.]  Bot.  A  monotypic  genus  of  European  caesalpinia- 
ceous  trees.  The  species,  C.  siliqua ,  is  the  carob. 
cera-to-phyl'lous  (-to-fTl'*2s),  a.  [ cerato — |-  -phyllous.] 
Bot.  Having  somewhat  stiff  and  sharp,  upward-curved, 
linear  leaves,  as  plants  of  the  genus  Ceralophi/llum. 
Cera-to-phyl'lum  (-fll'fim),  n.  [NL.  See  ceratophyl- 
lous.]  Bot.  A  genus  of  aquatic  herbs,  the  hornworts,  hav¬ 
ing  finely  divided,  whorled  leaves  and  minute  apetalous 
flowers,  and  constituting  the  family  Ceratopliyllaceao  [order 
Ranunculales).  C.  demersum ,  probably  the  only  species,  is 
cosmopolitan  in  quiet  fresh  waters.  The  genus  is  consid¬ 
ered  to  be  a  degenerate  representative  of  the  water  lilies. 
Cera-toph'y-ta  (-t5f'i-td),  n.  pi.  [NL. ;  cerato-  -{-  Gr. 
</>vtoi/  plant.]  Zool.  A  group  of  corals  containing  those 
having  a  horny  central  axis,  as  the  gorgonians.  —  cer'a- 
to-phyte'  (s£r'd-to-fit/),  n. 

Cer'a-tops  (s8r'ri-t5ps),  n.  [NL.  ;  ceraio-  +  Gr.  face.] 
Paleon.  A  genus  of  Ceratopsia. 

Cer  a-top'oi  a  (-t5p'si-ri),  n.  pi.  [NL.  ;  cerato-  -j-  -opsia.] 
Paleon.  A  group  of  large  dinosaurs  usually  included  in  the 
order  Orthopoda,  known  chiefly  from  the  Laramie  forma¬ 
tion  of  North  America.  They  were  of  robust  build,  walk¬ 
ing  on  all  four  feet,  and  had  an  enormously  developed 
skull  provided  with  long  horns,  a  great  arching  transverse 
crest  (formed  chiefly  by  the  parietal  bones)  at  the  back  of 
the  skull,  and  a  sharp  horny  beak.  Triceratops  (which 
see)  is  the  best-known  genus. 

Cer'a-top'ter-ls  (-t5p'ter-Ts),  n.  [NL.  ;  cerato-  -j-  Gr. 
Trrept'v  a  fern.]  Bot.  A  genus  of  peculiar  aquatic  ferns 
constituting  the  family  Ceratopteridacea*,  and  containing  a 
single  tropical  species,  C.  thalictroides.  See  floating  fern. 
Oer  a-tO'sa  (-to'sd),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  *pa?,  Kc paros , 
horn.]  Zodl.  The  Ceratospongise  ;  —  sometimes  limited  to 
those  which  form  no  siliceous  spicules. 

Cera-to-sau'rus  (-to-s6'rus),  n.  [NL.;  cerato-  -f-  -jawrwj.] 
Paleon.  A  genus  of  American 
Jurassic  carnivorous  dinosaurs 
which  became  nearly  20  feet 
long,  and  had  a  bony  horn  core 
on  the  united  nasal  bones. 

C  e  r'  a  t  o-s  p  o  n'g  i  ©  ( -sp5n'- 
jT-e),  n.  pi.  [NL. ;  cerato-  -f- 
Gr.  (TTToyyLOL  sponge.]  Zodl. 

An  order  of  sponges  in  which  Skull  of  Ceratoeaurus.  (^) 
the  skeleton  consists  of  horny  fibers.  It  includes  all  the 
commercial  sponges.  —  ceUa-tO-spoil'gi-an  (-dn),  a.  ct*  n . 
Cerljer-a  (sQr'ber-d),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  L.  A’  E.  Cerberus ,  1  ;  — 
so  called  from  its  poisonous  qualities.]  Bot.  A  small  ge¬ 
nus  of  apocynaceous  trees  of  tropical  Asia  and  Polynesia, 
having  flowers  with  spinose  anthers,  and  large  drupes  with 
a  thick  fibrous  husk.  The  milky  juice  and  the  seeds  are 
usually  very  poisonous. 

Cer-be're-an  (sflr-be're-ftn),  g.  [L .  Cerbereus.]  Of  or  per¬ 
taining  to,  or  resembling,  Cerberus. 


Hercules  carrying  off  Cer¬ 
berus.  Froni  a  vase. 


Cercaria  of  Fasctola,  much 
enlarged,  a  Mouth  ;  b  Stom¬ 
ach  ;  e  Excretory  Tubes  ;  s 
Sucker  ;  t  Tail. 


cer'ber-lte  (sfir'ber-it),  n.  [From  Cerberus.]  A  form  of. 
dynamite  containing  wood  tar  and  nitrobenzene  and  hav¬ 
ing  charcoal  for  its  absorbent. 

Cer'ber-us  (-ws),  n.  [L.  Cerberus  (in  sense  1),  Gr.  K ep/3e- 
pos.]  1.  Class.  Myth.  A  dog,  described  by  Hesiod  as  Ulty- 
lieaded  and  by  later  writers  (usu¬ 
ally)  as  three-headed,  with  a  ser¬ 
pent  tail,  and  with  serpents  about 
the  body,  guarding  the  entrance  ^ 
into  the  infernal  regions.  (Cf. 

Hercules.)  Hence,  a  vigilant  cus¬ 
todian  or  guardian,  esp.  if  surly. 

2.  Zool.  A  genus  of  East  Indian 
opisthoglyphous  aquatic  ser¬ 
pents. 

cer'cal  (sflr'kdl),  a.  [Gr.  Ktpxo? 
tail.]  Zool.  Of  or  pert,  to  a  tail 
or  cercus. 

cer-ca'ri-a  (sQr-ka'rl-a),  n.  ;  pi. 

-rle  (-e).  [NL.,fr.  Gr.  KepKot  tail.]  Zool.  A  larval  stage 
of  trematode  worms,  having  • 
the  shape  of  a  tadpole,  with 
its  body  terminated  by  a  tail¬ 
like  appendage.  See  fluke.  - 
cer-ca'rl-an  (-an),  a.  &  n.- 
cer-car'i-form  (sQr-kSr'T- 
f6rm),  a. 

Cer'cis  (sdr'sTs),  n.  [NL.,  fr. 

Gr.  xepxi'v  kind  of  tree.]  Bot.  A  small  genus  of  caesal- 
piniaceous  shrubs  or  low  trees,  of  North  America,  Europe, 
and  Asia.  They  have  pink  flowers  with  an  irregular  co¬ 
rolla  and  10  stamens.  C.  siliquastrum  is  the  Judas  tree  of 
Europe  ;  C.  canadensis ,  of  the  United  States,  is  the  redbud. 
Also  [/.  cj,  a  tree  of  this  genus. 

Cer'co  ce'bus  (sGr-'ko-se'bi/s),  n.  [NL.  ;  Gr.  xepKo?  tail  -f- 
#crj/3os  a  monkey.]  Zodl.  A  genus  of  \Ve6t  African  long- 
tailed  monkeys,  having  prominent  ischial  callosities  and 
the  upper  eyelids  pure  white.  They  are  called  mangabeys. 
Cer  co  mo'nas  (stir'ko-mo'nSs  ;  sflr-kom'6-nds),  n.  [NL.  ; 
Gr.  KtpKOi  tail  -j-  povo.<;  a  unit.  See  monad.]  Zool.  A  genus 
of  flagellate  infusorians.  C.  hominis  has  been  found  in  the 
human  intestine,  and  is  believed  by  some  to  cause  diar¬ 
rhea.  —  ceUco-mon'ad  (-mSn'Sd  ;  sfir-k5m'6-n&d),  n. 

Cer  co-pi  the'ei  <3©  (sfir'ko-pT-the'sT-de),  n.  pi.  [NL. 
See  C’ercopithecus.]  Zool.  A  family  including  all  the  Old 
World  monkeys  except  the  Simiidae  or  anthropoid  apes.  — 
cerco-pi  the'cold  (  koid),  a.  &  n. 

Cer  co-pi-the'cus  (-kws),  n.  [L.  cercopithecus ,  Gr.  *ep- 
Koni0r\Ko\ ;  a  long-tailed  monkey.]  Zool.  A  genus  consist¬ 
ing  of  numerous  species  of  slender,  long-tailed,  African 
monkeys  having  cheek  pouches  and  ischial  callosities. 
Cer-cos'po  ra  (sGr-kfe'po-rri),  n.  [NL.  ;  Gr.  xtpxo?  tail  -f- 
(jiropd  seed.]  Bot.  An  immense  genus  of  Fungi  Imper- 
fecti,  the  species  of  which  are  leaf  parasites,  their  soft 
simple  or  branched  hypli*  forming  dark  blotches  or  spots 
on  the  surface.  They  do  much  damage  to’  cultivated  plants, 
cer'cus  (sflr'ki/s),  n.  ; pi.  cerci  (-si).  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  Ktptcos 

tail.]  Zodl.  Either  of  a  pair  of  appendages  at  the  poste¬ 
rior  end  of  many  insects  and  other  arthropods.  They  are 
often  long  and  many-jointed,  resembling  antennse,  as  in 
the  cockroach. 

cere  (ser),  v.  t.  ;  cered  (6erd) ;  cer'ing  (ser'Tng).  [L.  cerare , 
fr.  cera  wax  :  cf.  F.  cirer.]  1.  To  wax  ;  to  smear  or  cover 
with  or  as  with  wax.  Obs.  Wiseman. 

2.  To  wrap  in  or  as  in  a  cerecloth  ;  to  wrap  (a  dead  body), 
cere,  n.  [L.  cera  wax  :  cf.  F.  cire.]  Zodl.  A  soft  swollen 
area  at  the  base  of  the  upper  part  of  the  bill,  in  which  the 
nostrils  open,  occurring  in  its  typical  form  in  birds  of  prey 
and  parrots.  In  the  latter  it  may  be  feathered.  Loosely, 
any  of  various  protuberances  or  tumid  areas  at  the  base 
of  the  bill  of  different  birds. 

ce're-al  (se're-al),  a.  [L.  Cerealis  pert,  to  Ceres,  and  hence, 
to  agriculture.  ]  Pertaining  to  grain  or  to  the  grasses  w  hich 
produce  it;  made  of  grain;  as,  cereal  coffee, 
ce're-al,  n.  Any  grass  yielding  farinaceous  seeds  suitable 
for  food,  as  wheat,  maize,  rice,  etc.  ;  also,  the  seeds  or 
grain  so  produced,  either  in  their  original  state  or  commer¬ 
cially  prepared. 

Ce  re-a'll  a  (-a'lT-a),  n.  pi.  [L.  See  cereal.]  1.  The 
Cerialia,  in  honor  of  Ceres  (which  see). 

2.  The  cereal  grasses. 

ce're-al-ose  (-al-os7),  n.  [cereal -j-  -ose.]  Com.  A  saccha¬ 
rine  product  obtained  from  grains  by  the  action  of  enzymes. 
It  is  a  crystalline  mass  containing  maltose  and  glucose, 
cer  e-bel'lar  (sSr'e-b^l'dr),  a.  Anal.  &  Zodl.  Of  or  per¬ 
taining  to  the  cerebellum. 

cerebellar  arteries,  Anat .,  the  branches  of  the  basilar  and 
vertebral  arteries  supplying  the  cerebellum, 
cer  e-bellxim  (-am),  n. ;  pi.  E.  -lums  (-fimz),  L.  -la  (-a). 
[L.,  dim.  of  cerebrum  brain.]  Anat.  &  Zodl.  A  large  lobe 
of  the  dorsal  part  of  the  brain  anterior  to  and  above  the  me¬ 
dulla,  which  it  partially  overlaps  ;  the  little  brain.  In  man 
it  consists  of  two  lateral  lobes  and  a  median  lobe,  connected 


cs-ra'go  (eP-ra'gO),  n.  [L.  cera 
wax.]  Beebread. 
ce'ra-ln  (se'rd-Tn),  n.  [L.  cera 
wax.]  That  portion  of  beeswax 
not  easily  soluble  in  alcohol. 
Myricin  is  its  chief  constituent, 
cer'a-mid'i-um  ( s  6  r'a-m  I  d'l- 
fim),n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.*fcpa/xt'6tov, 
dim.  of  K€papt.<;  earthen  vessel.] 
Bot.  A  carpostome. 

Ce'ras  (se'rrfs).  Bib. 
cer'as  (sgr'fts),  n.  [NL.] 
Zodl.  Sing,  of  cerata. 
Cer'a-aus  (s’r'd-sws),  n.  [NL., 
fr.  L.  cerasus  cherry  tree,  Gr. 
#cepa<ros.]  Bot. A  genus  of  amyg- 
dalaceous  trees,  the  cherries, 
usually  merged  in  Prunus ,  but 
regarded  by  some  as  distinct.  See 
Prunus.  [a  cere. I 

ce'rate,  a.  Zool.  Provided  with| 
Cer/a-ti'i-dae(§Srf  d-tl'T-de),  n.pl. 
[NL.,  fr.  Gr.  KuparCaq  horned.] 
Zodl.  A  family  of  deep-sea  pe- 
diculate  fishes  related  to  the 
anglers.  —  ce-ra'ti-id  (sf-ra'shT- 
Td),  a.  8;  n.  [keratin.  I 

cer'a-tin  (s*r'«-tYn).  Var.  of| 
cer'a  tine  (-tin  ;  -tin),  a.  [Gr. 
K«paTLirqs  the  fallacy  called 
“the  horns,”  fr.  Kepas  a  horn.] 
Logic.  Sophistical. 


ce-ra'tion.  n.  [L.  cerare  to 
smear  with  wax  :  cf.  F.  edra- 
tion.')  Alchemy.  A  waxing,  or 
reducing  to  a  waxlike  state.  Obs. 
cer  a-ti'tla  (ser'd-tl'tYs).  Var. 

of  KERATITIS. 

ce-ra'ti-um  (sS-ra'shT-um),  n. ; 
pi.  -tia  (-a).  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  *«- 
paTLOV,  little  horn.]  Bot.  A  pod 
resembling  a  silique  but  without 
a  septum,  as  in  Capnoides. 
cer'a-to-blast',  w.  [ cerato -  -f 
-blast. ]  Zodl.  A  spongohlast. 
Ce^a-to-bran'chi-a  (sf-r'A-to- 
brfii)'kt-A),  n.  pi.  [NL.  ;  Gr. 
xepac,  Keparo<;,  horn  -f  Pp*y- 
Xta,  n.pl.,  gills.]  Zodl.  A  group 
of  Nuuibranchiata,  having  on 
the  back  papilliform  or 
branched  organs  serving  as  gills, 
cer'a-to-cele'  (se  r'd-tC-se  P). 
Var.  of  keratocele. 
cer'a-to  cri'cold  (-krl'koid),  a. 
[cerato-  4-  cricoid.)  Anat.  Pert, 
to  the  inferior  horn  of  the  thy¬ 
roid,  and  the  cricoid  cartilages. 
—  /,.  A  muscle,  only  occasion¬ 
ally  present,  connecting  these 
structures  in  the  human  larynx. 
Cer'a-to'da  (-tO'dd),  n.  pi. 
[XL.]  =  Ceratosponoi  A5. 

cer'a-tode  (sgr'o-tfid),  n.  — 


kekatose.  —  ce-rat'o  dou§  (st- 

rat'o-dils),  a. 

Cer  ft-tod'l-dae  (-tfid'T-de),  n.  pi. 
[NL.l  Zodl.  See  Ceratodus. 
ce-rat'o-dont  (sf-rfit'n-dbnt),  a. 
[cerato-  -I — odont.)  Zool.  Of  or 
pert,  to  the  Cerntodontidfe.  —  n. 
One  of  the  Ceratodontid*. 
cer  a-tog'e-nous  (sfr'a-tbj'f- 
nfis).  Var.  of  keratogexous: 
cer/a-to-gloB'sal  (-tfi-glbs'dl),  a. 
[cerato-  -f  glossal .]  Anat.  Per¬ 
taining  to  the  cornua  of  the  hy¬ 
oid  hone  and  the  tongue.  —  n. 
The  ceratoglossus  muscle, 
cer  a-to-glos'sus  (-us),  n.  [NL.] 
The  part  of  the  hyoglossus  mus¬ 
cle  attached  to  the  greater  cornu 
of  the  hyoid. 

ce^a-to-by'oid,  a.  [ cerato-  -f 
hyoid.)  Anat.  Ceratohyal. 
Cer'a-tol'de-a  (ser'd-toi'dS-d), 
n.  pi.  [NL.  See  cep.atoid.] 
Zodl.  =  Cekatosponole. 
cer/a-to-man-dib'u-lar.o.  Anat. 
Pertaining  to  the  horns  of  the 
hyoid  and  the  mandible. 

Cer  a-toph'ryB(ser/d-tQf'rTs),  n. 
[NL.  i  cerato-  +  <’,r.  cx^pik 
brow.]  Zodl.  See  horned  frog. 
Cer  a  to-phyl-la'ce-ae  (-to-fT-la'- 
s"-e).  n.  pi •  [NL.]  Bot  See 
Cekatophvllum.  —  cer/a-to- 


phyl-la'ceous  (-shus),  a. 

cer'a-to-plaB  ty  (8''r'd-t^-plft8/- 
tl).  Vnr.  of  keratoplasty. 
Cer  a  top-ter  i-da'ce-ae  (-tbp- 
t5r/T-di'sf!-e),  n.pl.  [NL.]  Bot. 
See  Ceratopteris.—  cer  a-top- 
ter  1-da'ceouB  (-slirts),  a. 
cer'a-tose/  (Ber'd-tos').  Var. 
of  KERATOSl 

ce^a-toB'to-ma  (-tbs'trt-md), 
n. :  pi.  -stomata  (sfr'd-tfr-BtO'- 
md-td  ;  -stQm'-).  [NL.  See 
cerato-;  -stoma.]  Bot.  a  A 
long-necked  perithecium  in  cer¬ 
tain  fungi,  b  [ra/?.]  A  genus 
of  ascomvcetouB  fungi.  C.  vitis 
infests  tlie  grapevine, 
cer'a  to-Btome'(  sfr'd-tfi-stom'), 
11.  Bot.  =  CERATOSTOMA  a. 
cer'ar-to-the'ca(-the'kd).  n. ; pi. 
-th  EC.E(-se).  [NL.  See  cerato-; 
theca.]  Zodl.  The  part  of  the 
integument  of  an  insect  pupa 
which  covers  the  antenna. — 
cer  a-to-the'cal  (-kdl).  a. 
cer^-tot'o-my  (-tbt'o-ml).  Var. 

Of  KKRATOTOMY. 

ce-rau'nlc*  ( sf-rd'nlks),  n.  [Gr. 
Kepa  'vos  thunder  and  light¬ 
ning.]  That  branch  of  physics 
which  treats  of  heat  and  elec¬ 
tricity.  Rare. 

ce-rau'nite  (-nit),  n.  [See  cf- 


raunics. ]  Thunderstone.  Obs. 

ce-rau'no-BCope  (-n<*i-Bk6p),  n. 
(Gr.  xepauvo?  thunder  and 
lightning  +  -scope.)  An  appa¬ 
ratus  employed  in  the  ancient 
mysteries  to  imitate  thunder  and 
lightning.  [berean.I 

Cer-be'rl-an.  Erron.  for  Cer-| 
Cer-ber'ic  (sOr-ber'Ik),  a.  Cer- 
berean. 

cercel,  cercelle,  n.  [OF.  cer- 
celle ,  F.  sarcelle,  L.  querque- 
dula.)  The  tenl  duck.  Obs. 
cerce-Ufe'  (sf^sP-la'),  a.  6;  n. 

Her.  =  RECERCELEE. 

cerchen.  +  search.  [cus.I 
cer'ci  (sfir'sT),  ?/.,  jtl.  of  cer-| 
cer'cle.  +  circle. 
Cer-col'a-bes  ( Bftr-kOl'd-bez),  n. 
[NL.  ?  Ur.  K  pKOS  tail  4-  A ay- 
fia  veil’  to  seize.]  Syn.  of  Coen- 
dou  (genus  of  porcupines). 
Cer'co-lab'l-daB  (sOr'kh-lttb'Y- 
d 8),  n.pl.  [NL.]  Zodl,  Syn.  of 
EreTII  IZONTIDJi. 

Cer-cop'i-dae  (sDr-kbp'T-de), 
n.  pi.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  K*pic a 
long-tailed  monkey.]  See  frog- 
hopper.  —  cer'co-pld  isQr'kO- 
pTd),  a.  8r  n. 

cer'co-pod  (-pbd),  n.  [Gr.  icep- 
ko?  tail  -f  -nod.  1  Zodl.  A  cercus. 


cerd  (sfird),  n.  [L .  cer  do.)  An 

artificer. 

cer'da  (sgr'dd),  n.  [Sp.]  Horse 
or  cow  hair.  Southwestern  U.  S. 
Cer-do'ni-an  ( sQr-do'nT-dn),  ?i. 
A  follow'er  of  the  Syrian  Gnostic 
Cerdo,  of  the  2d  century,  who 
seems  to  have  held  that  there  are 
two  eternal  principles,  an  evil, 
evidenced  in  the  Old  Testament, 
and  a  good,  evidenced  in  the 
New.  See  Gnosticism. 
ce're-a'li-an  (se'rf-a'lY-tfn),  ce  - 
re-al'ic  (-ftl'Yk),  a.  Of  or  pert, 
to  cereals. 

ce're-al-in,  n.  Aleurone. 
ce're-al-ine  (-Yn),  ».  A  product 
prepared  Iroin  maize  by  nulling 
and  removing  the  germ, 
ce-'re  a'li-ouB.  a.  Cereal.  Obs. 
ce're-al  ism  (Be're-tfl-Yz’m),  n. 
Practice  of  living  on  cereals, 
ce're-al-iat,  n.  A  specialist  in 
the  study  of  cereals, 
cer'e-bel,  n.  Cerebellum.  Obs. 
cer'e-bel-li'tls  (Ber^-bP-lT'tYs), 
n.  [NL.;  cerebellum  -f  -itis.]  In¬ 
flammation  of  the  cerebellum, 
cer'e-bel Jo-spl'n&l  (-l)PPn-spT'- 
nrtl),  a.  Anat.  Pertaining  to 
the  cerebellum  and  spinal  cord, 
cer'e-bel'lous  (-bf  l'u  b),  a. 
Anat.  Cerebellar.  Rare. 
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with  the  other  parts  of  the  brain  by  three  pairs  of  pedun¬ 
cles  or  bundles  of  nerve  fibers,  the  superior  connecting  it 
with  the  cerebrum,  the  middle  with  the  pons,  and  the  in¬ 
ferior  with  the  medulla.  The  surface  of  the  cerebellum 
exhibits  transverse  sulci  of  varying  depth  and  consists  of 
gray  matter.  The  interior  consists  chiefly  of  white  mat¬ 
ter,  which  extends  into  the  laminae  formed  by  the  sulci, 
branching  in  such  a  way  that  in  an  anteroposterior  section 
it  has  a  treelike  appearance,  and  is  called  the  arbormtx. 
In  function  the  cerebellum  is  concerned  in  the  coordina¬ 
tion  of  movements.  See  brain. 

cer'e-bral  (sgr'e-br&l),  a.  [L.  cerebrum  brain  ;  akin  to  Gr. 
Kapa  head  :  cf.  F.  cerebral.  See  cheer.]  1.  Anal,  ct*  Zool. 
a  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  brain,  b  Of  or  pertaining  to  the 
cerebrum,  or  hemispheres  of  the  brain. 

2-  Phon.  Designating,  or  pertaining  to,  a  class  of  conso¬ 
nants  occurring  in  Sanskrit  and  other  Indian  languages 
(written  t,  th,  d,  dh,  n),  developed  from  the  dentals  by  turn¬ 
ing  the  tongue  up  and  inverting  the  tip  so  that  its  under 
surface  touches  the  hard  palate  ;  —  a  name  given  by  false 
translation  of  Skr.  murdhanya,  lit.,  head  sounds.  Cerebral 
consonants  are  called  also  cacuminal,  palatal ,  or  inverted. 
cerebral  ansemia,  deficiency  of  blood  in  the  brain  :  specif., 
Veter. ,  a  disease  of  middle-aged,  well-nourished,  heavy 
milking  cows  appearing  at  parturition,  characterized  by 
a  partial  paralysis  of  the  entire  body  with  subnormal 
temperature  ;  milk  fever.  This  disease  is  usually  curable. 
—  c.  arteries,  the  arteries  supplying  the  cortex  of  the  cer¬ 
ebrum.  The  anterior  and  middle  arise  from  the  internal 
carotid,  and  lie  in  the  great  longitudinal  and  Sylvian  fis¬ 
sures  respectively;  the  posterior  are  formed  by  bifurcation 
of  the  basilar.  At  the  base  of  the  brain  all  are  joined  by 
a  circle  of  connecting  branches,  known  as  the  circle  of 
Willis.  —  c.  foss®.  Anat.  =  cranial  fossae.  —  c.  ganglion, 
Zool.,  in  many  invertebrates,  as  arthropods,  many  worms, 
and  mollusks,  one  of  a  pair  of  ganglia  (or  a  median  gan¬ 
glion  formed  by  the  fusion  of  the  pair)  situated  in  the  head 
or  anterior  part  of  the  body,  in  front  of  or  dorsal  to  the 
esophagus,  and  corresponding  in  some  respect  to  the  brain 
of  vertebrates.  —  c.  hemispheres.  Anal.  See  brain,  cere¬ 
brum.  —  c.  localization.  See  brain,  1.  —  c  peduncles,  the  crura 
cerebri.  — c.  vesicle,  Embryo!.,  one  of  the  divisions  or  dila¬ 
tations  into  which  the  developing  brain  of  vertebrates  is 
marked  off  by  incomplete  transverse  constrictions.  In 
early  stages  there  are  three  such  divisions  (anterior,  mid¬ 
dle,  and  posterior) ;  later  the  anterior  becomes  divided  into 
the  prosencephalon  and  thalamencephalon,  and  the  poste¬ 
rior  into  the  epencephalon  and  metencephalon,  while  the 
middle,  remaining  undivided,  forms  the  mesencephalon, 
cer'e  bral,  n.  Phon.  A  cerebral  consonant  or  sound, 
cer'e-brate  (-brat),  v.  i.;  cer'e-brat'ed  (-brat'Sd) ;  cer'e- 
brat'ing  (-brat'Tng).  Physiol.  To  exhibit  brain  activity 
or  to  experience  mental  activity.  —  v.  t.  To  perform  by 
brain  action. 

cer  e  bra'tion  (-bra'shihi),  n.  Action  of  the  brain,  whether 
conscious  or  unconscious. 

Cer  e-brat'U-lus  (-brat[u-h7s),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  cerebrum. ] 
Zool.  A  genus  of  marine  burrowing  nemertean  worms,  usu¬ 
ally  of  pale  color  and  flattened  form,  some  of  which  attain 
a  length  of  many  feet  and  a  width  of  over  an  inch, 
cer'e-bric  (ser'e-bnk  ;  se-rgb'rTk  ;  277),  a.  Of,  pertaining 
to,  or  derived  from,  the  brain  or  cerebrum, 
cer  e  brif'u  gal  (sSr'e-bnf'u-gal),  a.  [cerebrum- |-L.  fugere 
to  flee.]  Physiol.  Designating  those  nerve  fibers  which  go 
from  the  brain  to  the  spinal  cord,  and  so  transfer  cerebral 
impulses  (centrifugal  impressions)  outwards. 

©er'e-brin  (ser'e-brTn),  n.  [From  cerebrum.]  Physiol. 
Chkm.  A  cerebroside  obtained  by  boiling  brain  and  nerve 
tissue  with  alkali  and  extracting  with  boiling  alcohol.  It 
has  been  found  also  in  pus. 

©ere-bri'tis  (-bri'tis),  n.  [NL.  ;  cerebrum -it is.]  Med. 

Inflammation  of  the  cerebrum, 
cer'e-bro-  (sSr'e-bro-),  cerebr-.  Combining  forms  used  to 
indicate  connection  with ,  or  relation  to,  the  cerebrum  or  the 
brain. 

cer'e-broid  (sgr'e-broid),  a.  [cerebrum  -f-  -oi</.]  Resem¬ 
bling,  or  analogous  to,  the  cerebrum  or  brain, 
cer  e-brop'a  thy  (-br5p'd-thi),  n.  [cerebro-  -{-  -pathy.] 
Med.  A  hypochondriacal  condition  verging  upon  insanity, 
occurring  in  those  whose  brains  have  been  unduly  taxed ; 
—  called  also  brain-fag. 

cer'e-bro-pe'dal  (-bro-pe'dal),  a.  Zool.  Ill  mollusks,  per¬ 
taining  to,  or  connecting,  the  cerebral  and  pedal  ganglia, 
cer  e  bros'co-py  (-br5$'ko-pT),  n.  [cerebro-  -f-  -scopy.] 
Med.  Diagnostic  examination  of  the  brain,  esp.  by  inspec¬ 
tion  of  the  interior  of  the  eye  (as  with  an  ophthalmoscope), 
cer'e-brose'  isSr'e-bros'),  n.  [From  cerebrum.]  Physiol. 
Chem.  A  form  of  reducing  sugar  now  known  to  be  iden¬ 
tical  with  galactose. 

cer'e-bro-side  (sgr'e-bro-sid  ;  -sTd  ;  184),  n.  [cerebrose  -f- 
-ide.]  Physiol.  Chem.  Any  of  a  group  of  nitrogenous  non- 
phosphorized  substances  existing  esp.  in  nerve  tissue,  and 
on  decomposition  yielding  cerebrose. 
cer  e-bro'sis  ( -bro'sts),  n.  [NL.]  Med.  Any  cerebral  disease, 
cer  e-bro-spi'nal  (-bro-spl'nal),  a.  Anat.  Of  or  pertaining 
to  the  brain  and  spinal  cord. 

cerebrosoinal  axis,  A/mf.,the  brain  and  spinal  cord.  —  c.  fluid. 
Anal.,  the  serous  fluid  contained  in  the  subarachnoid  space 
about  the  brain  and  spinal  cord.  —  c.  meningitis  or  c.  fever, 
or,  in  full,  epidemic  cerebrospinal  meningitis,  Med.,  a  danger¬ 
ous  epidemic,  and  endemic,  febrile  disease  due  to  micro- 
organic  infection,  characterized  by  inflammation  of  the 
membranes  of  the  brain  and  spinal  cord,  giving  rise  to 
severe  headaches,  tenderness  of  the  back  of  the  neck,  pa¬ 
ralysis  of  the  ocular  muscles,  etc.  It  is  often  marked  by  a 
cutaneous  eruption  of  petechial  or  purpuric  spots,  whence 
it  is  often  called  spotted  fever,  or  petechial  fever.  It  is  not 
contagmus.  c.  sclerosis,  Med.,  an  affection  in  which 
patches  of  hardening,  produced  by  increase  of  the  neuroglia 


and  atrophy  of  the  true  nerve  tissue,  are  found  scattered 
throughout  the  brain  and  spinal  cord.  It  is  associated  with 
complete  or  partial  paralysis,  a  peculiar  jerking  tremor  of 
the  muscles,  headache,  and  vertigo,  and  is  usually  fatal. 
Called  also  multiple,  disseminated,  or  insular,  sclerosis. 
cere-bro-vis'cer-al  (sgr'e-bro-vis'er-ftl),  a.  Zool.  Ill  mol¬ 
lusks,  pert,  to  or  connecting  cerebral  and  visceral  ganglia, 
cer'e-brum  (sgr'e-brfnn),  n. ;  pi.  E.  -brums  (-brwmz),  L. 
-bra  (-bra).  [L.,the  brain.]  Anat.  &  Zool.  The  hemi¬ 
spheres  of  the  brain,  or  cerebral  hemispheres,  in  man  the 
largest  part  of  the  brain,  filling  the  entire  upper  portion 
of  the  skull.  It  is  the  part  most  concerned  in  the  voluntary 
and  conscious  mental  processes,  and  in  its  cortex  or  exter¬ 
nal  layer  of  gray  matter  the  centers  of  many  of  the  special 
functions  of  the  brain  are  located.  See  brain,  nervous 
system.  The  term  is  often  extended  to  include  various  ad¬ 
jacent  parts  of  the  brain,  esp.  those  belonging  to  the  pros¬ 
encephalon.  The  cerebral  hemispheres  are  an  important 
part  of  the  brain  of  amphibians  and  all  higher  vertebrates, 
and  are  more  or  less  developed  in  some  lower  ones,  but 
not  in  the  teleost  fishes. 

cere'clOtlP  (ber'kl5th/ ;  205),  n.  [L.  cera  wax  -j-  E.  cloth.] 
Cloth,  or  a  cloth,  smeared  or  impregnated  with  melted 
wax,  or  with  gummy  or  glutinous  matter,  used  esp.  for 
wrapping  a  dead  body  in,  as  a  waterproof  or  protective 
material,  or,  formerly,  in  medicine  and  surgery,  as  a  plaster, 
cere'ment  (-mgnt),  n.  [From  cere,  v.  :  cf.  F.  cirement.] 
Usually  pi.  a  A  cerecloth  used  to  wrap  an  embalmed 
dead  body,  b  Any  shroud  or  wrapping  for  the  dead, 
cer  e-mo'lll-al  (sgr'e-mo'in-al),  a.  [L.  caerimonialis :  cf.  F. 
ceremonial.  See  ceremony.]  1.  Relating  to  ceremony, 
or  external  rite  ;  characterized  by,  consisting  of,  or  of  the 
nature  of,  ceremonies  or  ceremony,  religious  or  social  ;  rit¬ 
ual  ;  according  to  the  forms  of  established  rites. 

Ceremonial  observances  and  outward  show.  Hallam. 
2-  Observant  of  forms;  ceremonious.  Obs.  or  P.,  being 
now  superseded  by  ceremonious  in  this  sense. 

Syn.  —  Ritual ;  precise,  punctilious,  studied,  stiff,  prim.  — 
Ceremonial,  ceremonious,  formal,  conventional.  In  pres¬ 
ent  usage  ceremonial  applies  only  to  things  ;  ceremonious , 
to  either  persons  or  things.  That  is  ceremonial  which  re¬ 
lates  to  or  consists  in  outward  forms  or  ceremonies ;  as, 
“the  crisp,  ceremonial  laurel  wreath  of  the  Roman  con¬ 
queror  ”  (  W.  Paler) ;  the  ceremonial  law.  Ceremonious  ap¬ 
plies  to  that  which  is  characterized  by  ceremony  (fre¬ 
quently  elaborate  or  pompous),  or  to  one  who  is  addicted 
to  a  punctilious  observance  of  formalities ;  as,  “  Let  us  take 
a  ceremonious  leave”  ( Shak .);  “[He]  repeated  the  re¬ 

sponses  very  audibly,  evincing  that  kind  of  ceremonious 
devotion  punctually  observed  by  a  gentleman  of  the  old 
school  "(Irving).  Formal,  as  synonymous  with  ceremonial, 
suggests  set  form  or  procedure  rather  than  external  rites  ; 
as,  a  formal  call  (cf.  a  ceremonial  call),  a  formal  occasion. 
As  synonymous  with  ceremonious,  formal  suggests  rigor, 
stiffness,  restraint,  rather  than  show  or  pomp ;  as,  “the 
fatigue  and  slavery  of  maintaining  a  ceremonial,  more 
stiff,  formal,  and  oppressive  than  the  etiquette  of  a  Ger¬ 
man  elector”  (Smollett);  “  The  habits  of  the  family  .  .  .  may 
be  termed  formal ,  and  old-fashioned  by  such  visitors  as 
claim  to  be  the  pink  of  the  mode  ”  (Scott).  Conventional 
(cf.  academic,  under  scholarly)  applies  to  that  which  is 
in  accord  with  or  governed  by  the  recognized,  frequently 
artificial,  conventions  or  standards ;  it  connotes  lack  of 
originality  or  independence  ;  as,  a  conventional  expression 
of  regret,  the  conventional  white  tie,  a  hopelessly  conven¬ 
tions  person;  “the  discord  .  .  .  between  conventionality 
and  originality”  (Cf  Waldstein).  See  ceremony,  civil, 
correct,  scrupulous. 
ceremonial  law.  Bib.  =  Mosaic  law. 
cer  e-mo'ni  al,  n.  1.  A  ceremonial  commandment.  Obs. 

2.  A  system  of  rules  and  ceremonies,  enjoined  by  law  or 
established  by  custom,  as  in  worship,  social  intercourse,  or 
courts;  conventional  outward  form ;  ritual. 

The  gorgeous  ceremoni al  of  the  Burgundian  court.  Prescott. 

3.  A  ceremonial  usage  or  formality,  as  of  social  inter¬ 
course  or  religious  observance  ;  a  ceremony  ;  rite. 

4.  The  order  for  rites  and  forms  in  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  or  the  book  containing  the  rules  prescribed  to  be 
observed  on  solemn  occasions. 

cer  e-mo'ni-al  ism  ( -Tz’m),  n.  Addiction  to  ceremonies,  or 
rites,  as  in  religion  ;  ritualism.  —  cer  e-mo'ni  al  ist,  n. 
cer  e  mo'ni-ous  (-fts),  a.  [Cf.  F.  ceremonieux,  L.  caeri- 
moniosus.]  1.  Pertaining  to,  or  copsisting  of,  outward 
forms  and  rites  ;  ceremonial ;  formal.  [Ceremonial  is  more 
usual  in  this  sense.] 

The  ceremonious  part  of  His  worship.  South. 

2.  Full  of  ceremony  ;  accompanied  with  ceremonies.  “The 

pomp  of  ceremonious  woe.”  Southey. 

3.  According  to  prescribed  or  customary  rules  and  forms  ; 

devoted  to  forms  and  ceremonies ;  formally  respectful ; 
punctilious.  44  Ceremonious  phrases.”  Addison. 

Syn.  —  Formal,  precise.  See  ceremonial. 

—  cer'e-mo'ni  ous-ly,  adu.  —  cer  e-mo'ni  ous  ness.  n. 
cer'e-mo-ny  (s6r'e-mo-nT),  n.  ;  pi.  -monies  (-ntz).  [ME. 
cerimonie,  cei'emoin,  OF.  cerimonie,  ceremonie ,  F.  cere- 
monie,  L.  caerimonia.]  1.  A  formal  act,  or  series  of  acts, 
often  of  a  symbolical  character,  prescribed  by  law,  custom, 
or  authority,  in  the  conduct  of  important  matters,  as  in  the 
performance  of  religious  duties,  the  transaction  of  affairs 
of  state,  and  the  celebration  of  notable  events,  as  in  the 
crowning  of  a  sovereign,  the  consecration  of  a  church,  etc. 

According  to  all  the  rites  of  it,  and  according  to  all  the  cer¬ 
emonies  thereof,  shall  ye  keep  It  [the  Passover].  Num.  ix.  3. 

All  ceremonies  are  m  themselves  very  silly  things  ;  but  yet  a 
man  of  the  world  should  know  them.  Chesterfield. 

2.  Sometimes,  disparagingly,  a  mere  outward  form,  or, 
loosely,  anything  done  ceremoniously ;  as,  the  use  of  the 
seal  on  written  instruments  is  now  largely  a  mere  ceremony. 

3.  Ceremonial  observances  or  usages  collectively  or  as  an 
established  method  ;  ritual  observance  ;  specif.,  the  social 


behavior  required  by  strict  etiquette;  ceremonial ;  formali¬ 
ty;  also,  a  formal  or  conventional  act  of  civility  or  etiquette. 
Ceremony  was  but  devised  at  first 
To  set  a  gloss  on  .  .  .  hollow  welcomes  .  .  .  ; 

But  where  there  is  true  friendship  there  needs  none.  Shak. 

4.  Ceremonial  pomp,  state,  or  display.  Archaic.  Shak. 

5.  A  ceremonial  symbol,  as  a  crown  or  scepter.  Obs. 

Disrobe  the  images, 

If  you  do  find  them  decked  with  ceremonies.  Shak. 

6.  A  sign  or  prodigy  ;  a  portent.  Obs. 

Cajsar,  I  never  stood  on  ceremonies , 

Yet  now  they  fright  me.  Shak. 

Syn.  —  Observance,  ritual,  solemnity.  —  Form,  formality, 
ceremony,  rite.  A  form,  as  here  compared,  is  an  estab¬ 
lished  method  of  procedure,  or  any  recognized  way  of 
doing  things  in  accordance  with  rule  or  prescription  ;  as. 
the  forms  of  polite  society,  in  due  form:  “  the  occasional 
exercise  of  a  beautiful  form  of  worship  ”  (Irving).  Form 
often  implies  show  without  substance  ;  as,  44  The  rest  .  . 
will  deem  in  outward  rites  and  specious  forms  religion 
satisfied”  (Milton).  Formality  implies,  still  more  fre¬ 
quently,  conventional  or  perfunctory  attention  to  external 
details  ;  as,  his  attendance  was  a  mere  formality,  the  dreary 
formalities  of  social  life ;  “  There  was  now  and  then  the 
formality  of  saying  a  lesson  ”  (Lamb).  Ceremony  is  more 
specific  than  form,  and  implies  certain  outward  acts,  usu¬ 
ally  of  an  impressive  or  dignified  character,  associated 
with  some  religious,  public,  or  state  occasion  ;  as,  the  mar¬ 
riage  ceremony,  the  ceremonies  attending  the  coronation 
of  a  king.  Ceremony  also  applies  to  the  conventional  usages 
of  civility  ;  as,  44  The  appurtenance  of  welcome  is  .  .  . 
ceremony  ”  ( Shak.) ;  to  stand  on  ceremony.  Rite  suggests 
more  definitely  the  solemn,  religious,  or  secret  character 
of  the  service  or  occasion  ;  as,  “Do  we  all  holy  riles  ;  let 
there  be  sung  ‘Non  nobis’  and  4  Te  Deum  ’  ”  (Shak.): 
44  Doing  abhorred  rites  to  Hecate  in  their  obscured  haunts  ’’ 
(Milton).  See  observation,  ceremonial. 


Ce'res  (se'rez),  n.  [L.,  Ceres,  also  corn,  grain.]  1.  Rom. 
Relig.  Goddess  of  the  growing  vegetation.  In  her  oldest 
worship  she  was  close¬ 
ly  associated  with  the 
earth  goddess,  Tellus  * 

Mater  ;  her  feast,  the  ^ 

Ce  ri  a'li  a  (se'n-a'- 
11-d),  was  celebrated 
on  April  19,  honoring 
the  young  vegetation. 

In  response  to  the 
Sibylline  oracle, 
about  500  b.  c.,  the 
Greek  cult  of  Deme¬ 
ter,  Dionysus,  and 
Kore  was  introduced 
into  Rome,  Demeter 
being  identified  with 
Ceres,  Dionysus  and 
Kore  with  Liber  and 
Libera.  To  this  cult 
belonged  the  later 
worship  of  Ceres  as 
a  corn  and  earth  god¬ 
dess.  In  Roman 
myth  Ceres  is  the 
daughter  of  Ops  and 
Saturn.  Cf.  Demeter. 

2.  Astron.  See  aster¬ 


oid. 


Ceres. 


cer'e-sin,  cer'e-sine  (sgr'e-sTn ;  se'rT-;  -sen;  184),  ce- 
re'sia  (se-re'shd  ;  -sT-a),  n.  [L.  cera  wax.]  A  yellow  or 
white  wax  made  by  bleaching  and  purifying  ozocerite,  used 
as  a  substitute  for  beeswax.  Sp.  gr.,  0.753  (sp.  gr.  of  bees¬ 
wax,  0.822).  Called  also  fossil  wax 
Ce're-us  (ee're-ua),  7i.  [L.,  a  wax  candle,  fr.  cera  wax;  — so 
named  from  the  resemblance  of  one 
species  to  the  columnar  shape  of 
a  wax  candle.]  Rot.  A  very  large 
genus  of  cactaceous  plants,  of  the 
western  United  States  and  tropical 
America.  They  include  some  of  the 
largest  of  the  cacti,  and  are  distin¬ 
guished  by  having  flowers  with  a 
long,  bracted  perianth  tube.  C.gi- 
ganteus,the  giant  cactus, is  a  strik¬ 
ing  feature  of  the  scenery  of  New 
Mexico  and  Arizona.  Many  spe¬ 
cies  are  cultivated  for  their  beau¬ 
tiful  flowers  and  varied  forms. 

See  night-blooming  cereus,  sa- 
guaro. 

C©r'e-vls(sSr^-vT8 ;  G.  tsSr'e-ves'), 

7i.  [G.,  fr.  L.  cerevisia,  cervisia, 

beer.]  A  small  visorless  cap,  worn 
by  members  of  German  student 
corps.  It  is  made  in  the  corps 
colors,  and  usually  bears  the  insig¬ 
nia  of  the  corps. 

II  ce-re'za  (fta-ra'sa;  Sp.  tha-ra'tha; 

138,  268),  n.  [Sp.,  cherry.  See 
cherry.]  In  the  West  Indies,  any  of  Cereiis  (C.  giganteus)  with 
several plantsyieldingfruitsresem-  Indians  in  foreground, 
bling  cherries, as Malpi ghia  glabra  and M.  coccigera ,  Byrson- 
ima  lucida ,  and  various  species  of  Cordia  ;  also,  the  fruits, 
ce'ri-a  (se'rT-a),  n.  Chem.  Cerium  oxide,  Ce02,  a  white 
infusible  substance  constituting  about  one  per  cent  of  the 
material  of  the  common  incandescent  mantle, 
ce'ric  (se'rTk),  a.  [Fr.  cerium.]  Chem.  Pert,  to  or  contain¬ 
ing  cerium  in  the  quadrivalent  state  ;  as,  ceric  compounds, 
ce'ric,  a.  [From  cerin.]  Chem.  Pertaining  to  or  designating 
an  acid  obtained  from  cerin  by  the  action  of  nitric  acid, 
ce-ril'er  ous  •  se-rtf'er-Ms),  a.  [L.  cera  wax  -f-  -ferous.] 
Producing  wax. 

ce'rln  (se'nn),  n.  [L.  cera  wax  -f-  -in:  cf.  L.  cerinus  wax- 


cer'e-bral  ism  (-brdl-Tz’m),  n. 

The  theory  that  consciousness 
is  merely  a  function  or  product 
of  the  brain.  —  cer'e-bral  1st.  n. 
cere  e  bras-the'ni  a  (-brtts-the'- 
nl-a  ;  -the-nl'd),  n.  [NL  :  cere¬ 
bro- +  asthenia.]  Mental  weak¬ 
ness  due  to  cerebral  lesion.  — 
cer-e-bras-then'ic  (-thPn'Yk),  a. 
cer  e  brie 'i-ty  C-brYs'Y-tY),  n. 
Brain  power.  Rare. 
ce-reb  M-form  (sS-rCb'rY-ffirm), 
a.  [cerebrum  4-  -foi*m. ]  Like 
the  brain  in  form  or  substance. 
—  ce  reb'ri-form-ly,  adv. 
cer'e-brine  (scr'5-brln  ;  -brln), 
a.  Cerebral. 

cer'e-brize.  r.  i.  To  cerebrate, 
cer  e  bro-car'dl-ac.  a.  [ cerebro - 
-t-  rarr/Kic.]  Anat.  Of  or  pert. 


to  the  brain  and  the  heart. 

cer  e-bro-ga-lac'tose.  n  [cere¬ 
bro-  4-  galactose.)  Chem.  Cere- 
brose.  See  cerebroside. 
cer/e-bro-gan'gli-on.  n.  Zool. 
The  cerebral  ganglion  of  in¬ 
vertebrates.  —  cer  e-bro-gan  gli- 
on'ic,  a. 

cer  e-brol'o-gy  (s  5  r'P-b  r  5  l'S- 
JT),  n.  [ cerebro -  +  -logy.)  The 
science  of  the  br«vjn  and  Lt.s 
functions. 

cer  e-bro-med'ul-la-ry,  n.  Anat. 
Cerebrospinal. 

cej'e^ron  ,  (s  5  r'P-b  r  5  n).  n. 
I  ht/siol.  Chem.  A  crystalline 
cerebroside  from  brain  tissue, 
cer  e-bro-oc'u-lar,  a.  r cerebro - 
4-  ocular.)  Anat.  Of  or  per¬ 
taining  to  the  brain  and  the  eye. 


cer  e-bro-pa-ri'e-tal,  a.  [cere¬ 
bro -  -f  /larietal.)  Zool.  Of  or 
pert,  to  the  brain  and  parietes. 
cer  e-bro-phys  i-ol'o-gy,  n.  The 
physiology  of  the  bram. 
cer  e-bro-pon'tile.  a.  A  na  t. 
Pert,  to  the  cerebrum  and  nons. 
cer  e  bro-ra-chid'i-an.  a.  [cere¬ 
bro-  4-  rachidian.]  Anat.  Cere¬ 
brospinal. 

cer  e-bro-spi'nant  (s  5  r'f-b  r  ft- 
spl'ndnt),  n.  An  agent  affect¬ 
ing  the  brain  and  spinal  cord, 
cer  e-bro-su'ri-a  (-sQ'rT-d),  n. 
[NL.;  cerebrose 4- -nria. )  Occur¬ 
rence  of  cerebrose  in  the  urine, 
cere'cloth  ,  v.  t .  To  wrap  in, 
or  cover  with,  a  cerecloth.  Obs. 
cered  (serd),  a.  Zool.  Provided 
with  a  cere. 


cered,  /met.  tf  p-  p.  of  c  ere,  v. 
cere'less.  a.  Zool  See  -less. 
cere'ment.  r.  t.  To  wrap  in  or 
as  in  cerements.  Rare. 
ceremoin.  +  ceremony. 
cer  e-mo  ni-al'i-ty  (srr/r-m5/nY- 
al'I-tl),  «.  Ceremonial  state  or 
quality.  Rare. 

cer'e-mo'ni-al-ize,  r.  t.  To  make 
ceremonial  or  ritualistic.  Rare. 
cer  e-mo'ni-al-ly,  adv.  of  cere¬ 
monial.  [-ness.  | 

cere-mo'ni-al-nesB.  n.  See| 
cer'e-mo-ny.  r.  t.  To  join  by  a 
ceremony  :  to  treat  with  cere-  ' 
mony.  Obs.  3r  R 
ce're-o  type' (se'rP-5-tTpO.  In¬ 
correct  var.  of  CEROTYPE. 
ce're-ous  (-tls),  a.  [L.  cereus,  fr 
cera  wax.]  Waxen;  like  wax.  R. 


cer'er  (server),  n.  One  who 
ceres,  or  wraps  in  a  cerecloth  or 
cerements. 

Cer'e-thi  (sPr'P-thT).  D.  Bib. 
Cer'e-thites  (-thlts).  D.  Bib. 

cer  e-vis'i-a  (ser/t-vts'Y-a), 
cer  e-vis'i-al  (-41).  Vars.  of  cek- 
visia.  cervisial. 
cer 'foil,  n.  [OF.  cerfoil,  L.  Cae¬ 
re  folium.  Cf.  chervil.]  Cher¬ 
vil.  Obs.  Sf  R. 
cerge.  ^  cierge. 
ceryi-al-  +  cerrial. 

Ce  ri-a'li-a,  n.  pi.  [L.]  See 
Ceres.  Fseriema.I 

cer  i-a'ma(ser'Y-a'ma).  Var.  of  | 
CerT-an'thi-d®  (-fln'thY-d?),  n. 
/</.  [NL.  ;  Gr.  » ipa f  horn  4- 
avOos  flower.]  Zool.  A  family 


of  elongated  tube-building  Acti- 
naria,  of  which  the  genus  Cer'i- 
an'thus.  containing  the  vestlets, 
is  the  type.  —  cer'i-an'thid 
(-thYd),  n.  —  cerian'thoid 
(-thoio),  a. 

ceriatly.  +  seriately. 
ce-rig'er-oufl  (s$-rYj'fr-us),  a. 
[L.  cera  wax  -f-  -gerous.)  Pro 
ducing  wax. 

||  ce-ril'la  (sa-rel'ya;  138,  195% 
|l  ce-ril'lo  (-rel'yO),  n. ;  pis.  -las 
(-vaa),  -los  (-yds).  [Sp.  cerilln , 
aim.  of  cera  wax.]  A  wax  taper 
or  match.  Sp.  Aimer. 
ce-ril'la  (s$-rYl 'a),  n.  [Sp.,  for 
cedilla.  See  cedilla.]  A  ce¬ 
dilla.  Obs.  or  Hist. 
cer'i-man  ( ser'I-mdn),  n.  See 
Monstera. 


ale,  senate,  efire,  ftm,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofa;  eve,  Svent,  6nd,  recent,  maker;  Ice,  Ill;  old,  obey,  orb,  odd,  s5ft,  connect;  use,  finite,  urn,  up,  circus,  menu; 
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CERUMINIPAROUS 


colored.]  Chem.  A  waxy  substance  extracted  by  chloro¬ 
form  from  cork. 

Ce-rin'thi-an  (se-rfn'thT-an),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  Cerin- 
thus  or  his  doctrine.  —  n.  Eccl.  Hist.  One  of  an  ancient 
religious  sect,  followers  of  Cerinthus,  a  Jew,  who  attempted 
to  unite  the  doctrines  of  Christ  with  the  opinions  of  the 
Jews  and  Gnostics. 

ce  rise'  (sg-rez'),  a.  [F.,  a  cherry.  See  cherry.]  Of  the 
color  of  the  bright  red  cherry. 

ce-rise',  n.  1.  A  cerise  color. 

2.  A  dyestuff,  an  impure  fuchsine. 

ce'rite  (se'rit),  n.  [From  cerium.]  Min.  a  A  hydrous 
silicate  of  cerium  and  allied  metals  occurring  generally  in 
brownish  masses.  H.,  5.5.  Sp.  gr.,  4.86.  b  Allanite. 

Ce-rith'l-um  (se-rTth'T-frm),  n.  [NL.,  irreg.  fr.  Gr.  Kcpd- 
rtoi/  a  little  horn.]  Zool.  A  genus  of  marine  taenioglos- 
sate  gastropods,  having  an  elongate  many-wliorled  shell, 
and  subcircular,  homy  operculum,  the  type  of  a  large 
family,  Ceri-thi'i-d®  (sgr'I-thi'T-de).  —  ce-rlth'i  old 
(sfc-rTtli'T-oid),  a.  &  n. 

ce'ri-um  (se'rT-thn),  n.  [Named  by  Berzelius  in  1803  from 
the  asteroid  Ceres ,  then  just  discovered  (1801).]  Chem.  A 
rare  metallic  element, occurringcotnbined  in  cerite,  allanite, 
monazite,  etc.  Symbol,  Ce  ;  at.  wt.,  140.25.  It  resembles 
iron  in  color  and  luster,  but  is  soft  and  both  malleable  and 
ductile.  It  emits  sparks  when  scratched  with  steel.  Melt¬ 
ing  point,  623°  C.  (1153°  F.).  Sp.  gr.,  6.7.  See  ceria. 

cerium  metals.  Chem.  A  group  of  related  rare  earth 
metals  including  cerium,  lanthanum,  praseodymium,  and 
neodymium. 

cern  (aflrn),  v.  i. ;  cerned  (sQrnd) ;  cern'ing.  [L.  eemere .] 
Rom.  Law.  To  decide  ;  to  resolve  to  enter  upon  an  in¬ 
heritance  ;  to  make  known  this  determination. 

cer'ni-ture  (sQr'nT-^ur),  n.  [L.  cernere  to  separate,  dis¬ 
cern,  decide,  resolve  to  enter  upon  an  inheritance.]  Rom. 
Law.  A  formal  acceptance  of  an  inheritance. 

cer'nu  OUS  (sfir'nQ-Ms),  a.  [L.  cernuus  with  the  face 
turned  toward  the  earth.]  Inclining  or  nodding  ;  pendu¬ 
lous;  drooping,  as  a  bud,  flower,  etc. 

ce'ro  (se'ro),  n. ;  pi.  -ros  (-roz).  [Corrupt,  fr.  Sp.  sierra 
saw,  sawfish,  cero.]  -A  large  food  and  game  fish  of  the 
mackerel  family  {Scomber omoi'us  cavalla ),  found  in  the 
West  Indies  and*  sometimes  as  far  north  as  Cape  Cod. 
Also,  the  related  pintado  ( S .  regalis). 


Cero  ( Scomberomorus  cavalla).  (j*B) 


ce'ro-  (se'ro-).  [Gr.  fcqpos  wax.]  A  combining  form  indicat¬ 
ing  the  presence  of,  or  resemblance  to ,  wax. 
ce'ro-graph  (-graf),  n.  [cero-  -f-  -graph.]  A  writing  or  en¬ 
graving  on  wax  ;  an  encaustic, 
ce'ro- graph'ic  (-grSf'Tk)  |  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  cerog- 
c^ro- graph'!  cal  (-T-k81)  |  raphy. 

ce-rog'ra-phist  (se-rbg'rd-fTst),  n.  One  skilled  in  cerog- 

raphy. 

CO-rog'ra-phy  (-f T ) ,  n.  [cero-  -f-  -graphy.)  1.  Art  of  mak¬ 
ing  characters  or  designs  in,  upon,-  or  with,  wax. 

2.  =  ENCAUSTIC  PAINTING. 

3.  A  method  of  making  stereotype  plates  from  inscribed 
sheets  of  wax. 

ce'ro-lite  (se'ro-lit),  n.  [cero-  -lite.]  Min.  A  hydrous 
silicate  of  magnesium,  allied  to  serpentine,  occurring  in 
yellow  or  greenish  waxlike  masses. 

ce-ro'ma  (se-ro'md),  n.  [L.,  fr.  Gr.  tcrjp copa  an  ointment 
for  wrestlers,  the  place  for  wrestling,  fr.  K-qpovv  to  wax 
over,  fr.  jojpo?  wax.]  1.  Class.  Antiq.  The  unguent  (a 
composition  of  oil  and  wax)  with  which  wrestlers  were 
anointed  ;  also,  the  wrestling  place  or  riug. 

2.  Zool.  The  cere  of  birds. 

ce'ro  mel  (setoft-mSl),  n.  [F.  cSromel ;  L.  cera  wax  -f -mel 
honey.]  A  mixture  of  wax  and  honey,  used  in  India  and 
other  tropical  countries  as  a  dressing  for  ulcers  and  wounds, 
ce'ro  plas'tic  (-plSs'tTk),  a.  [Gr.  Kr\p'>n\a<m.K.6<;  for  model¬ 
ing  in  wax  ;  tcqpos  wax  -j-  nhaaaeiv  to  form,  mold.]  Fine 
Arts,  a  Relating  to  the  art  of  modeling  in  wax.  b  Modeled 
in  wax  ;  as,  a  ceroplastic  figure. 

ce  ro-plas'tlcs  (-plSs'tTks),  n.  [Gr.  Kr)porr\a<TTiKq  (sc. 
rcxvri  art).]  1.  sing.  Art  of  modeling  in  wax. 

2  pi.  Waxworks. 

ce'ro  tate  (se'ro -tat),  n.  A  salt  or  ester  of  cerotic  acid, 
ce'ro-tene  (se'ro-ten  ;  sSr'o-),  n.  [L.  cerotum  a  pomade, 
Gr.  xrypojToi',  fr.  Kr\p6<;  wax.]  Chem.  A  white  waxy  hydro¬ 
carbon,  C27H54,  of  the  ethylene  series,  obtained  by  the 
distillation  of  Chinese  wax,  dr  of  ceryl  alcohol, 
ce-rot'ic  (se-r5t'Tk),  a.  [See  cerotene.]  Chem.  Pertaining 
to  or  designating  a  fatty  acid,  CwH-^Oo  (?),  occurring  free 
in  beeswax  and,  as  an  ester,  in  Chinese  wax. 
ce'ro- type'  (se'ro-tip'),  n.  [cero-  -f-  -type.']  A  printing 
process  of  engraving  on  a  surface  of  wax  spread  on  a  steel 
plate,  for  electrotyping. 

Ce'rous  (se'rfis),  a.  Zool.  Pert,  to,  or  resembling,  a  cere, 
ce'rous,  a.  [cerium  -f-  -ous.]  Chem  .  Pert,  to,  or  containing, 
cerium  in  the  trivalent  state  ;  as,  cerous  compounds, 
-cerous.  A  combining  form  from  Greek-fcepa?,  horn. 

Ge  rox'y  Ion  (se-r5k'sT-15n),  n.  [NL.  ;  cero-  -j-  Gr. 
wood.]  Bot.  A  small  genus  of  tall  South  American  pinnate¬ 
leaved  palms  remarkable  for  the  resinous  wax  secreted  on 
the  stem  and  leaves.  C.  andicola  is  the  wax  palm. 


cer'tain  (sQr'tTn),  a.  [F.  certain ,  fr.  (assumed)  LL.  cer- 
tanus ,  fr.  L.  certus  determined,  fixed,  certain,  orig.  p.  p.  of 
cernere  to  perceive,  decide,  determine  ;  akin  to  Gr.  icpivciv 
to  decide,  separate,  and  to  E.  concern ,  critic,  crime ,  riddle 
a  sieve.]  1.  Fixed  or  stated  ;  settled;  determinate. 

The  people  .  .  .  gather  a  certain  rate  every  day.  Ex.  xvi.  4. 

2.  Sure  or  dependable  ;  either,  entirely  trustworthy  or 
reliable  ;  as,  certain  experiences ;  or,  sure  to  happen  or  act ; 
sure  of  operation  or  effect ;  unfailing  ;  as,  a  certain  remedy. 

These  are  certain  signs  to  know 
Faithful  friend  from  flattering  foe.  Shak. 

I  have  often  wished  that  1  knew  as  certain  a  remedy  for  any 
other  distemper.  Mead. 

3.  Not  to  be  doubted  or  denied  ;  established  as  a  fact ;  in¬ 
dubitable  ;  indisputable. 

The  dream  is  certain,  and  the  interpretation  .  .  sure  Dan.  ii.  45. 

4.  Assured  in  mind;  having  no  doubts;  fiee  from  sus¬ 
picions  concerning ;  sure. 

To  make  her  certain  of  the  sail  event  Drydeti. 
I  myself  am  certain  of  you.  Wyclifie. 

5.  Thoroughly  grounded  or  established,  as  a  belief  or 
trust  ;  hence,  of  a  person,  determined  ;  resolved  ;  stead¬ 
fast.  Obs.  or  Archaic. 

However,  I  with  thee  have  fixed  my  lot. 

Certain  to  undergo  like  doom.  Milton. 

6.  In  such  a  condition  or  position  that  failure  (to  happen  or 
to  do  a  specified  thing)  is  impossible  ;  incapable  of  failing  ; 
destined  ;  sure  ;  — followed  by  an  infinitive ;  as,  he  is  cer¬ 
tain  to  see  her  if  he  goes  ;  it  is  as  certain  to  grow  as  to  live. 
7-  Thought  or  implied  as  specific  though  not  specifically 
named  ;  sometimes,  euphemistically,  that  politeness  for¬ 
bids,  or  that  there  is  no  need,  further  to  define  ;  one  or 
some  ;  —  sometimes  used  independently  as  a  noun,  or  pro- 
nominally,  meaning  certain  persons  or  things  ;  certain  ones. 

It  came  to  pass  when  he  was  in  a  certain  city.  Luke  v  12. 
There  was  a  certain  natural  grace  and  decorum.  Macaulay. 
8  One  or  some  among  possible  others  ;  one  or  some  known 
only  as  of  a  specified  name  or  character;  as,  certain  leaders 
of  the  people; — often  used  derogatorily  of  well-known 
persons  as  implying  their  obscurity  or  lack  of  consequence; 
as,  a  certain  Mr.  Washington  was  elected  President. 

Syn.  —  True,  undeniable,  unquestionable,  undoubted,  in¬ 
dubitable,  plain,  indisputable,  incontrovertible  ;  unhesitat¬ 
ing,  undoubting  ;  fixed,  stated  ;  positive.  See  sure. 
for  certain,  former l y  also  for  a  certain,  assuredly  ;  as  a  cer¬ 
tainty.  Now  Colloq.  or  Dial.  — in  certain,  in  truth;  cer¬ 
tainly  ;  truly.  Obs.  —  of  a  certain,  formerly  also  of  certain, 
certainly ;  assuredly.  Archaic. 
cer'tain,  n,  1.  Certainty.  Obs.  Gower. 

2.  A  certain  number  or  quantity;  esp. ,  elliptically  :  a  A 
certain  sum  of  money,  b  A  certain  number  of  prayers  or 
masses,  c  A  certain  number  of  persons  ;  some.  Obs. 

3.  Certain  ones.  See  certain,  a.,  7. 

cer'tain  ly,  ndv.  Ill  a  manner  that  is  certain  (in  any  sense) ; 
with  certainty;  definitely;  without  fail;  infallibly;  fix¬ 
edly  ;  with  certitude  or  assurance  ;  surely  ;  without  doubt 
or  question  ;  unquestionably  ;  undoubtedly, 
cer'tain-ty  (-tT),  n. ;  pi.  -ties  (-tTz).  [OF.  certainete.] 

1.  That  which  is  certain  or  sure  ;  the  truth  ;  the  fact ;  a 

certain  account.  Obs.  or  R.  Carton. 

2.  A  fact  or  truth  unquestionably  established  ;  a  certain 
or  sure  thing  or  fact. 

Certainties  are  uninteresting  and  6ating.  Landor. 

3.  Assurance;  surety;  pledge.  Obs. 

4.  Quality,  state,  or  fact  of  being  certain,  either  externally 
or  mentally  ;  certitude  ;  assurance  ;  confidence. 

The  certainty  of  punishment  is  the  truest  securitv  against 
crimes.  Fisher  Ames. 

5.  A  certain  or  definite  number  or  quant  ity.  Obs.  Oxf.  E.  D. 

6.  Law.  Clearness;  freedom  from  ambiguity  ;  lucidity. 
Syn.  — Certainty,  certitude.  Certainty  is  either  sub¬ 
jective  or  objective  — a  state  of  the  believing  mind  or  (in 
recent  usage  more  frequently)  a  quality  of  the  thing  be¬ 
lieved;  certitude  is  almost  exclusively  subjective,  and 
suggests  esp.  the  assurance  of  the  one  who  believes;  as, 
“My  argument  is  .  .  .  that  certitude  was  a  habit  of  mind, 
that  certainly  w  as  a  quality  of  propositions  ”  ( J .  H.  Nerc- 
man) ;  “  The  conviction  [may  be  called]  a  certitude,  the 
proposition  or  truth,  &  certainty  ”  {id.) ;  “  A  sharp  certainty 
entered  like  a  stab  into  Bulstrode’s  soul  ”  {G.  Eliot) ;  “  If 

on  desire  to  know  the  certainty  of  your  dear  father’s 
eath  ”  ( Shak.) ;  “  Such  figures  as  would,  by  the  strong  note 
of  character  in  each,  fill  any  author  w  ith  the  certitude  of 
success  ”  (//.  James).  See  sure. 

at  a  certainty,  assuredly  ;  certainly.  Obs.  —  for,  of.  to  &  cer¬ 
tainty,  certainly  ;  assuredly  ;  beyond  doubt.  —  In  certainty, 
certainly ;  assuredly.  Obs. 

cer'tes  (sQr'tez  ;  -tTz  ;  rarely ,  in  poetry,  monosyllabic),  adv. 
[F.,  prop.  pi.  fern,  of  OF.  cert  certain,  fr.  L.  certus  ;  cf.  OF. 
acertes.  See  certain.]  Certainly;  in  truth  ;  verily.  Archaic. 
Cer'thi-a  (sQr'thT-d),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  *tp0ios  the  common 
tree  creeper.]  Zool.  A  genus  of  small  oscine  birds,  with 
a  slender,  more  or  less  decurved,  bill.  It  is  the  type  of  a 
small  family,  Cer  thi'i-d®  (sdr-thi'T-de).  See  creeper. 
cer-tif'i-cate  (sQr-tif'T-kat),  n.  [F.  ceriificat ,  fr.  LL.  cer- 
tificatus  made  certain,  p.  p.  of  certificare.  See  certify.] 

1.  Act  of  certifying  ;  certification;  attestation.  Obs. 

2.  A  certified  statement ;  a  written  testimony  to  the  truth 
of  any  fact ;  hence,  anything  that  produces  the  same  re¬ 
sult  as  such  a  document ;  a  certification  ;  as,  a  certificate 
of  good  behavior  ;  his  acts  are  a  certificate  of  his  worth. 

3-  A  written  declaration  legally  authenticated ;  hence, 
specif.,  in  England,  a  paper  by  which  the  majority  of  an 
insolvent’s  creditors  agree  to  his  discharge, 
certificate  of  deposit.  Banking ,  a  wrritten  statement  from  a 
bank  that  a  person  has  on  deposit  a  sum  specified.  —  c.  of 
merit.  Mil.,  a  certificate  granted  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  regimental 


or  corps  commander,  to  an  enlisted  man  who  has  distin¬ 
guished  himself.  It  entitles  the  holder  to  extra  pay. 
cer  til'i-cate  (sQr-tif'T-kat),  v.  t.  ;  cer-tif'i-cat'ed  (-kat'- 
Sd)  ;  cer-tif'i-cat'ing  (-kat'Ing).  [See  certify.]  1.  To 
verify  or  attest  by  certificate. 

2.  To  furnish  with,  or  authorize  or  license  by,  a  certificate; 
as,  to  certificate  the  captain  of  a  vessel ;  a  certificated  teacher. 
cer'ti-U-ca'tion  (sQr'tT-fT-ka'shfni),  n.  [L.  certificalio :  cf . 
F.  certification.]  1.  Act  of  certifying,  or  state  of  being 
certified. 

2.  A  certified  statement ;  a  certificate. 

3.  a  0.  Eng.  Law.  A  process  by  which  an  obscure  or  in¬ 
complete  verdict  given  before  justices  of  assize  was  some¬ 
times  brought  before  the  central  court,  by  summoning 
the  jurors  to  Westminster  to  certify  the  justices  as  to  the 
oath  that  they  have  made,  b  Scots  Law.  A  notice  certi- 
fying  to  a  party  to  a  suit  the  consequences  of  his  default 
in  the  matters  specified  as  required  of  him. 

cer-tlf'i  ca-to  ry  (sfir-tTf'T-kri-tS-rT),  a.  [LL.  certificato- 
rius.]  Serving  to  certify  ;  constituting,  or  of  the  nature  of, 
a  certificate  ;  as,  letter  certificatory ,  a  certificate  ;  a  w  ritten 
testimonial.  — n.  A  letter  certificatory.  Obs. 
cer'ti  fled  (sQr'tT-fld ),  pret.,  p.  p.,  Arp.  a.  of  certify,  v. 
certified  check,  Banking,  a  check  certified  to  be  good  by  the 
bank  upon  which  it  is  drawn  by  the  signature  of  (usually) 
the  cashier  or  paying  teller  with  the  word  “good  ”  or  its 
equivalent,  across  the  face  of  the  check.  The  certification 
operates  as  a  guarantee  that  the  signature  is  genuine,  that 
the  bank  has  in  its  possession  sufficient  funds  of  the  drawer 
to  meet  the  check,  and  that  it  w  ill  hold  enough  thereof  in 
readiness  to  meet  the  check  ;  it  also  operates  to  release  the 
drawer  and  the  indorsers,  if  any.  It  does  not  guarantee 
the  body  of  the  check  to  be  genuine.  U.  S.  —  c.  copy,  a  copy 
made  or  attested  by  officers  having  «harge  of  the  original 
and  authorized  to  give  copies  officially, 
cer'ti  fy  (sQr'tT-fi),  v.  t.  ;  cer'ti-fied  (-fid) ;  cer'ti-fy'ing. 
[F.  certifier ,  LL.  certificare  ;  L.  certus  certain  -j-  facere  to 
make.  See  certain,  -fy  ;  cf.  certificate,  t’.  /.]  1.  To 
give  certain  information  of ;  to  make  certain,  as  a  fact ;  to 
attest  authoritatively  ;  to  verify.  Hammond. 

The  industry  of  science  at  once  certifies  and  greatly  extends 
our  knowledge  of  the  vastness  of  the  creation.  J.  Taylor. 

2.  To  testify  to  in  writing;  to  make  a  declaration  con¬ 
cerning,  in  writing,  under  hand,  or  hand  and  seal. 

The  judges  shall  certify  their  opinion  to  the  chancellor,  and 
upon  such  certificate  the  decree  is  usually  founded.  Black  stone. 

3.  To  give  certain  information  to;  assure;  make  certain. 
We  certify  the  king,  that  .  .  .  thou  shalt  have  no  portion  on 

this  side  the  river.  Ezra  iv.  16. 

4.  Banking.  Ilo  guarantee  (a  check)  as  good  by  so  indi¬ 
cating  upon  its  face.  See  certified  check.  U.  S. 

cer'ti  fy,  v.  i.  To  vouch  or  attest  by  a  certificate. 
cer  tl-0  ra'ri  (sQr'shT-o-ra'ri),  n.  [From  the  emphatic 
word  certiorari  in  the  Latin  form  of  the  writ,  which  read 
certiorari  rolumus  we  wish  to  be  certified.]  Law.  A  writ 
issuing  out  of  chancery,  or  a  superior  court,  to  call  up  the 
records  of  an  inferior  court  or  a  body  acting  in  a  quasi¬ 
judicial  capacity  (as  commissioners,  assessors  of  taxes, 
etc.),  in  order  that  the  party  may  have  more  sure  and 
speedy  justice,  or  that  errors  and  irregularities  may  be 
corrected.  It  is  obtained  upon  complaint  of  a  party  that 
he  lias  not  received  justice,  or  cannot  have  an  impartial 
trial  in  the  inferior  court. 

cer'ti-tude  (sfir'tT-tud),  n.  [LL.  ceriitudo,  fr.  L.  certus: 
cf.  F.  certitude.  See  certain.]  State  of  being  certain  ; 
specif.  :  a  Freedom  from  doubt ;  assurance  ;  confidence. 
J.  H.  Newman,  b  Objective  certainty  or  fixity  ;  the  cer¬ 
tainty  of  facts ;  sureness. 

Syn.  —  See  certainty. 

cer  to  si'no,  cer  to-si'na  (chSr'to-ze'no  ;  -nii),  n.  [It.  cer - 
tosino  a  Carthusian  monk,  certosa  a  Carthusian  monastery.] 
A  style  of  elaborate  mosaic  inlay  practiced,  often  by  Car¬ 
thusian  monks,  chiefly  in  Italy,  during  the  Renaissance. 

Certosina  work  .  .  .  consists  in  geometric  arrangements  of  stars 
made  of  diamond-shaped  pieces  :  varied  with  conventional  flow¬ 
ers  in  pots,  etc.  __  J.  //.  Pollen. 

ce  ru'le  an  (s£-roo'le-#n),  a.  [L.  caeruleus;  cf.  caelum  sky, 
heaven.]  1.  Sky-colored  ;  deep  blue  ;  azure.  Couper. 
Blue,  blue,  as  if  that  sky  let  fall 
A  flower  from  it6  cerulean  wall.  Bryant. 

2.  =  blue,  6.  Humor  oils. 
cerulean  blue.  =  ceruleum. 

ce-ru'le-an.  n.  1.  Cerulean  color  or  hue  ;  azure. 

2  A  bluestocking  ;  a  blue.  Humorous. 
ce-ru'le-in  (se-roo'le-Tn),  n.  [L.  caendeus  sky-blue.]  Chem. 
A  fast  dyestuff,  C2(,H806,  made  by  heating  gallein  with 
strong  sulphuric  acid.  It  dyes  mordanted  fabrics  green, 
ce'ru-les'cent  (se'ru-lSs'eut ;  ser'do-),  a.  [L.  caeruleus  sky- 
blue  -f-  -escent.]  Tending  to  cerulean  ;  light  bluish, 
ce-ru'le-nm  (se-rob'le-ftm),  n.  [NL.]  A  greenish  blue 
pigment  prepared  in  various  ways,  consisting  essentially  of 
cobalt  stannate.  Unlike  other  cobalt  blues,  it  does  not 
change  color  by  gaslight. 

ce'ru-lig'nol  (se'roo-lTg'nol ;  -n51),  n.  [L.  caeruleus  sky- 
blue  -j-  lignum  wood  -j-  2d  -ol.]  Chem.  A  phenol  deriva¬ 
tive,  CInH130*0H,  obtained  from  beech-tar  oil.  It  is  a 
colorless  oil. 

ce'ru-lig'none  (-lTg'non),  n.  [L.  caendeus  cerulean  -f- 
lignum  w  ood  -f  E.  quimme.]  Chem.  A  dark  blue  crystal¬ 
line  substance,  C,„H1G0G,  occurring  in  beechwood  tar  ;  — 
called  also  cedriret. 

ce-ru'men  (se-roo'men),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  L.  cera  wax.]  Phys¬ 
iol.  The  yellow  waxlike  secretion  from  the  glands  of  the 
external  ear  ;  the  ear  wax. 

ce-ru'ml  nif'er-ous  (-mT-nTf'er-ws),  a.  [cerumen  -f-  -fe- 
rowj.]  Producing  cerumen. 


ce'rine  (ee'rTn).  ti.  [Fr.  ce¬ 
rium.]  =  ALLANITE. 
cer'ing  ( ser'Tng),p.  pr.  (f  vb.  n. 
of  cere.  v. 

Cerd-or'niB  (sgr'Y-dr'nTs),  n. 
[NL.  ;  Gr.  K€pa<;  horn  +  opi/t? 
a  bird.]  Zool.  The  genus  con¬ 
sisting  of  the  tragopans. 
ce'rl-ous-ly.  4*  seriously. 
cer'lphiser'tf).  Var.  of  serif. 
cer'kil  f  circle. 
eer'ment.  -f  cerement. 
cern.  Short  for  concern. 
Nonce  use.  Shak. 

cerne,  n.  [F.]  A  circle  ;  en¬ 
ceinte.  Obs. 

II  cer'nit  om'nl-a  de'ua  vin'- 

dex  [L.]  God,  the  avenger,  sees 
everything. 

ce'ro-fer  (6e'ri!>-f5r),  n.  [LL. 
ceroferarius,  for  Gr.  Kr)p6s  wax 


taper -I-  <f>opos  hearing.]  A  bear¬ 
er  of  a  wax  taper  ;  acolyte.  R. 
ce-rog'ra-fy.  Cerographv.  R.  Sr>. 
ce-ro'le-in  (sf'-rd'lS-Tn), n.  [L. 
cera  wax  +  olein.)  A  constitu¬ 
ent  (about  5  %)  of  beeswax  — 
prob.  n  mixture  of  fatty  acids, 
ce'ro-line  (se'rC-lTn).  n.  [Cf. 
celandine.]  Jewelweed.  Dial. 

Eng. 

cer'o-man  cy  (efr'A-mttn'sT),  n- 
[cero-  +  -man ci/.]  Divination  by 
dropping  melted  wax  in  water, 
ce-roon'  (sf-roon').  Var.  of 
SEROON. 

ce'ro-plast.  n.  f  See  ceroplas¬ 
tic.]  A  mold  in  wax  or  the  like. 
ce'ro-pl&sTy,  n.  =  ceroplas¬ 
tics,  f. 

ce'ro-sin,  n.  [L.  cera  wax.] 
Chem.  A  waxy  substance, 


C24Il4«0,  obtained  from  the 

bark  of  the  sugar  cane, 
ce'rote,  n.  [L.  cerotum ,  Gr. 
K-qpuirdv,  fr.  icqpos  wax.]  = 

cerate.  Obs. 

ce'ro-tin  (se'rA-tYn;  sPr'ti-),  n. 
=  CERYL  ALCOHOL. 

ce'ro-tyl  (-tYl),  n  [cerotene 
+  -;//.]  Chem.  =  ceryl. 
ce-rox'yle  (sf-rbk'sYl),  n.  [See 
ckroxylon.]  Palm  wax. 
cer-re'ro  (st'r-ra'rd  :  138),  a. 
[Sp.]  Wild;  unbroken;  — said 
of  horses.  Southwestern  U.  S. 
cer'ri-al  (sfr'Y-dfl),  a.  [L.  cer- 
reus,  fr.  cerrus  a  kind  of  oak.] 
Pert,  to  or  noting  the  cerris.  Obs. 
cer'rls  (s?r'Ys),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  L. 
cerrus.)  The  turkey  oak  ( Quer - 
cus  cerris ),  of  southern  Europe, 
cert  (sftrt),  adv.  [ME.,  fr.  OF. 


cert  certain.]  Certainly  ;  of  a 

truth.  Obs.  or  Col  log.  —  In  cert, 
in  truth;  of  a  certainty.  Obs. 
cert.  Abbr.  Certificate  ;  certify, 
cer'tain,  adv.  Certainly.  Obs. 
cer'tain-ness,  n.  Certainty.  R. 
certan.  certane,  certein,  certen. 

+  CERTAIN. 

cer'tie,  cer'ty  (sflr'tY ;  Scot. 
sfr'tY),  n.  I  See  CERTES.]  Faith  ; 
troth  ;  —  chiefly  in  ejaculations 
my  certie ,  or  certy,  or  by  my 
certy,  certie ,  or  certes.  Scot. 
certlf.  Abbr.  Certificate  :  cer¬ 
tificated.  [u.  See -able. | 

cer'ti-fi  a  ble  (sflr/,tY-fT/d-b,l).| 
cer-tlf'i-ca  tor  (sftr-tYf't-ka'- 
t?r),  A  certifier.  [fies.l 

cer'tl-fl'er.  n.  One  who  certi-| 
cer'ti-o  rate  (stir'shY-tf-rfit),  t\  t. 
[L.  certioratus ,  p.  p.  of  ccrtio- 


rare  to  inform.]  To  certify  ;  ap¬ 

prise  ;  assure.  —  cer  tl-o-ra'tlon 
(-ra'shun),  w. 

cer'tis  (Scot.  stfr'tYs).  Obs.  or 
Scot.  var.  of  certes. 

||  cer-to'sa  fchSr-to'za),  n. ;  pi. 
-se  (-za).  [It.]  A  Carthusian 

monastery.  Cf.  Chartreuse. 
certres.  Corrupt,  of  sterres,  obs. 

1.  of  STAR. 

cer'tum  eat  qui'a  im  pos-si'- 
bi-le  est  nm  po-flTb't-le).  [I..] 
It  is  certain  because  it  is  impos¬ 
sible.  Tertullian  {De  Came 
Christ i,  V.). 

|J  cer'tum  vo'to  pe'te  fi'nem. 

[L.]  Set  a  certain  limit  to  your 
desire. Horace  ( Epistles, I.ii.  56). 
cer'ty.  Var.  of  certie. 
ceruce.  4*  ceruse. 
ce'rule(s€'rool),a.  5f  n.  [L.cae- 


rulus,  equiv.  to  caeruleus.)  Ce¬ 

rulean.  Poetic. 
ce-ru'le-al,  a.  Cerulean.  Obs. 
ce-ru'le-at  ed  (sP-roo'lf-at'gd), 
a.  Made  cerulean.  Obs. 
ce-ru'le-o-lac'tite  (-A-l&k'tYt),  n. 
fL.  caendeus  sky-blue  +  lac, 
tactis ,  milk.]  Mi n.  A  w  hite  to 
pale  blue  hydrated  phosphate 
of  aluminium.  [or  R.  | 

ce-ru'le-ous,  a.  Cerulean.  Obs.  | 
ce'ru-lif'ic  (seTob-lYf'lk  :  sfr'- 
db-),  «.  [L.  caerulus  dark  blue 
-1 -Jacere  to  make.]  Producing 
a  blue  or  sky  color.  Obs.  Sf  R. 
ce-ru'me-noua.  Var.  of  ceru¬ 
minous. 

co-nx'mi-nal,  a.  =  ceruminous. 
ce-ru  mi  nip'a-rous  (sf-roo'mY- 
nYp'd-rtfs),  a.  [cenonen  -I-  -par¬ 
ous.)  Ceruminiferous. 


food,  foot ;  out,  oil;  chair  ;  &o  ;  sing,  iqk  ;  then,  thin;  nature,  verdure  (250) ;  K  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144) ;  boN  ;  yet ;  zh_z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Guide. 
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ce-ru'mi-nous  (se-roo'mT-nws),  a.  Physiol.  Pertaining  to, 
or  secreting,  cerumen  ;  as,  the  ceruminous  glands, 
ce'ruse  (se'roos ;  se-roos'),  n.  [F.  ceruse,  L.  cerwssa.] 

1.  White  lead,  used  as  a  pigment.  See  white  lead. 

2.  A  cosmetic  containing  white  lead. 

3.  Min.  Cerussite. 

ce'rus  Site  (se'ra-ait),  n.  Min.  Native  lead  carbonate, 
PbC03,  occurring  in  colorless,  white,  or  yellowish  trans¬ 
parent  crystals,  with  an  adamantine  luster,  also  massive 
and  compact.  H.,  3-3.5.  Sp.  gr.,  6.46-6.57. 
cer  van'tite  (sfir-v&n'tit),  n.  [From  Cervantes ,  a  town  in 
Spain.]  Min.  An  oxide  of  antimony,  Sb203-Sb206,  occur¬ 
ring  in  yellow  or  white  crystals,  also  massive. 

II  cer  ve  lat'  (ser've-ld' ;  sQr've-lSt),  n.  [F.  cervelas,  for¬ 
merly  cervelat.  See  saveloy.]  1.  A  saveloy  sausage. 

2.  Music.  An  obsolete  wind  instrument  of  the  clarinet  kind, 
resembling  the  bassoon  in  tone.  Also  spelt  cervalet. 

II  cer've-libre'  (sSr've-lyEr'),  n.  [F.,  fr.  cervelle  brain,  fr. 
L.  cerebellum. ]  In  medieval  and  later  armor,  a  close-fitting 
steel  cap,  sometimes  worn  under  a  hood  of  mail  or  a  helmet, 
cer'vi-cal  (sfir'vT-kal),  a.  [L.  cervix ,  -ids,  neck  :  cf.  F. 
cervical.']  Anat.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  neck  ;  pertain¬ 
ing  to  the  cervix  of  an  organ.  —  n.  A  cervical  vertebra, 
nerve,  or  artery. 

cervical  choke,  an  obstruction  or  plugging  of  the  esophagus 
in  animals  with  food  or  a  foreign  oody  in  the  region  De- 
tween  the  throat  and  chest.  —  c.  ganglia,  Ana/.,  the  sympa¬ 
thetic  ganglia  of  the  neck  (in  man  usually  three  in  number 
on  each  side).  See  sympathetic  system.  —  c.  nerves,  Anat., 
the  spinal  nerves  of  the  cervical  region,  eight  in  number 
on  each  side  in  man  and  most  mammals.  —  c.  plexus,  Anat., 
a  plexus  formed  by  the  anterior  divisions  of  the  four 
upper  cervical  nerves. 

cer'vi-ci'tis  (-si'tTs),  n.  [NL.  ;  cervix  -}-  -t/is.]  Med.  In¬ 
flammation  of  the  cervix  uteri, 
cer'vl  CO-  (sfir'vi-ko-).  A  combining  form  used  to  indicate 
connection  with,  or  relation  to,  a  cervix,  or  neck. 
cer  vi-CO-dya'i-a  (-dTn'T-a),  n.  [NL. ;  cervico-  -|-  -odynia.] 
Med.  Pain,  esp.  rheumatic  pain,  affecting  the  muscles  of 
the  back  of  the  neck. 

cervi-co-fa'cial  (-fa'shdl),  a.  [ cervico -  -f-  fadal.]  Anat. 
Of,  belonging  to,  or  pertaining  to  the  face  and  neck,  as  the 
cervico-facial  nerve,  a  branch  of  the  facial  nerve  supplying 
the  lower  part  of  the  face  and  upper  part  of  the  neck, 
cer'vi-oom  (sQr'vI-k6rn),  a.  [L.  cervus  deer  -}-  cornu 
horn.]  Zool.  a  Branching  like  antlers,  b  Bearing  antlers, 
cer'vl- CO- ves'i-cal  (ko-vgs'i-kal),  a.  Anat.  Pertaining  to 
the  cervix  uteri  and  bladder. 

Cer'vl  dae  (sfir'vT-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  fr.  L.  cervus  deer.] 
Zool.  A  large  family  of  ruminant  mammals  consisting  of 
the  deer  (which  see),  elk,  moose,  reindeer,  etc.  In  most 
classifications  it  also  includes  the  somewhat  aberrant 
musk  deer,  which  constitutes  a  separate  subfamily  (Mos- 
chinae),  all  the  rest  of  the  family  constituting  the  sub¬ 
family  Cervinae.  No  universally  present  character  dis¬ 
tinguishes  this  family  from  the  Bovidae.  The  most  im¬ 
portant  distinction  is  in  the  bearing  of  deciduous,  more  or 
less  branched,  solid  antlers,  instead  of  hollow',  permanent 
horns.  See  antler.  A  gall  bladder  (present  in  most 
Bovidae)  is  usually  wanting,  and  the  placenta,  as  far  as 
known,  has  but  few  cotyledons.  —  cer'vid  (-vtd),  n. 
cer'vine  (sfir'vin ;  -vTn),  a.  [L.  cervinus ,  fr.  cetwus 
deer  :  cf.  F.  cervin.)  Zool.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  deer 
or  the  subfamily  Cervinae. 

cer'vlx  (sfir'vlks),  n.;  pi.  E.  cervixes  (-5z  ;  -Tz),  L. 
cervices  (- vi -sez).  [L.]  Anat.  &  Zool.  a  A  neck  or  con 
stricted^portion  of  an  organ  or  part,  as  the  ||  cer'vlx  u'te-rl 
(u'ter-I),  the  narrow'  lower  end  of  the  womb,  llcer'vix  cor'nu 
(kfir'nu),  the  narrow  part  of  the  posterior  cornu  of  the 
spinal  cord,  b  The  back  part  of  the  neck, 
cer'void  (sfir'void),  a.  [L.  cervus  deer  -f-  -oid.]  Zool. 
Resembling  a  deer. 

Cer'VUS  (-v& s),  n.  [L.,  a  deer.]  Zool.  The  genus  con¬ 
sisting  of  the  typical  deer,  as  the  red  deer  and  wapiti ;  — 
formerly  used  in  a  w  ider  sense  to  include  all  the  deer, 
ce'ryl  (se'rTl),  n.  [L.  cera  wax  -|-  -yl.]  Chem.  The  univ¬ 
alent  radical  C^H^,  known  only  in  combination, 
ceryl  alcohol  A  crystalline  substance,  C27Hr,r,- OH,  an  al¬ 
cohol  of  the  marsh  gas  series,  obtained  from  Chinese  wax. 
ces'pi-tose'  (sSs'pT-tos'),  a.  Also  csespitose.  [L.  csespes 
turf.]  Pertaining  to  or  resembling  turf  ;  combined  in  a  thick 
mat  or  tangle,  as  hair;  tufted;  specif.,  Bot.,  having  low 
stems  forming  a  dense  turf  or  sod. —  ces'pi-tosely,  adv. 
COBS  (sSs),  n.  1.  A  peat  bog  ;  also,  a  piece  of  peat ;  a  turf. 
Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng.  Ox/.  E.  D. 

2.  A  marginal  slope  or  foreshore,  as  of  a  drain,  dike,  river, 
etc.  D.  K.  Clark. 


C0SS  (s5s),  n.  [For  sess,  contr.  from  assess.]  1.  An  assess¬ 
ment  ;  tax  ;  levy ;  specif.  :  a  A  rate  or  local  tax.  Obs.  or 


ce-ru  mi-no 'sis  (-nS'sTs),  n. 
fNL.  ;  cerumen  H — osis. ]  Med. 
Excessive  secretion  of  cerumen, 
ce  ruse'  ( sP-roos'),  v.  t.  To  paint 
or  wash  with  ceruse.  Obs. 
ce'ru  site.  Var.  of  cerussite. 
ce-rus's&l,  a.  [L.  cerussa  ceruse 
-f- -«/.]  Of  or  pert,  to  ceruse. 
Cer-van'tic  (stir-vftn'tlk),  a. 
Like,  or  characteristic  of,  the 
style  of  Cervantes. 

Cer  van'tiat  (-tfst),  n.  A  stu¬ 
dent  or  admirer  of  Cervantes. 

||  cer'  ve-las'  (sOr'vS-lii').  [  F. ]  = 

CEKVKLAT,  1. 

||  cervi-ca'lis  as-cen'dens  (sftr'- 
vY-ka'lis  fi-sPn'dPnz).  [NL.] 
Anat.  A  muscle  arising  from  the  ! 
angles  of  the  first  four  or  five  i 
ribs  and  inserted  in  the  posterior 
tubercle  of  the  transverse  proe-  ! 
esses  of  the  fourth,  fifth,  and 
sixth  cervical  vertebrae. 
Cer'vi-ca'pra  (-prd),  n.  [NL.  ; 
L.  cervus  deer  4  capra  goat.] 
Zool.  The  genus  ot  antelopes 
consisting  ot  the  reedbucks.— 
cer'vi-ca'prine  (-prTn  ;  -prln),  a. 
cer'ri-cide  (sfir'vT-sTd),  n.  [L.  j 
cervus  deer  4  -cide.)  Deer  slay-  | 
ing.  Rare. 

cer'vi-ci-Bpin'al  (-sY-spTn'dl),  a. 
Anat.  Pert,  to  neck  and  spine, 
cer'vi-co-bra'chi-al  (-kft-bra'kY- 
dl  ;  -br&k'Y-dl),  a.  Anat.  Of  or 
pertaining  to  the  neck  and  arm. 
cer/vi-co-oc-cip'i-tal.  a.  Of  or 
pert,  to  the  neck  and  occiput, 
cer-vtc'u-late  (sflr-vYk'fl-lSt),  a.  j 
[L.  cervicula,  dim.  of  cervix,  ! 


-ids,  neck.]  Slender-necked. 
Cer-vi'nae  (sfir-vl'ne),  n.  pi. 
[NL.,  fr.  L.  cervinus.  See  cer¬ 
vine.]  Zobl.  See  Cervid.e. 
cer-vis'i-a  (-vYs'Y-d),  n.  [L.] 
Beer.  —  cer-vis'i-al  (-dl),  a. 
Cer'vu-lus  (sfir'vd-l/Zs;,  n. 
[NL.,  dim.  of  L.  cervus  deer.] 
Zobl.  Syn.  of  Muntiacus.— 
cer'vu-line  (-lTn  ;  -lYn),  a. 

Cer  y-ne'an  (sPr'Y-ne'dn),  a. 
[Gr.  K  pvveios.]  Gr.  Myth. 
Designating  the  gold-antlered 
stag  or  hind  which  haunted  Cer- 
ynea  on  the  borders  of  Arcadia 
and  Achain,  whose  capture  was 
one  of  the  labors  of  Hercules. 
Ce'sar.  Var.  of  C  esar. 
Ce'aa-re  (se'zd-rC),  n.  Logic. 
See  mode. 

Ces  a-re'a  (sPs'd-re'd).  Bib. 
Ce-sa're  an,  Ce-sa'ri-an,  etc. 
Vars.  of  C/Esarean,  etc.  [2?»7>.| 
CeB'a-re'a  Phi-llp'pl  (fY-lYp'I).| 
Ces'e-leth  tha'bor  (ses'S-lPth- 
tha'bbr).  D.  Bib. 
cesen.  +  cease. 
ces  e  re'ra.  Var.  of  siserara. 
Cea'il  (s  s'Yl).  Bib.  Job  ix.  9, 
margin. 

Ce'al-on  (sS'sY-bn).  D.  Bib. 
ce'al  oua,  ce'si-um.  Vara,  of 
c.esious,  c .esi cm. 
ceaoun.  ^  season. 
cea'pi-tate.  v.  i.  [I.L.  cespitare, 
fr.  L.  cue  apes  turf.]  To  stumble. 
Obs.  tf  R. 

cea/pl-ta'tion,  n.  Stumbling  ; 

sudden  stopping.  Obs. 

ces  pi-ti'tious  (s-e'pY-tYsh'fis), 


Dial.,  Eng.  or  Ire.  b  In  Scotland,  the  land  tax.  c  In 
India,  a  tax  for  a  special  object;  as,  a  road  cess. 

2.  In  Ireland,  an  exaction  of  provisions  at  a  fixed  rate  or 
price  for  the  supply  of  the  lord  deputy’s  household  and  sol¬ 
diers  ;  hence,  loosely,  any  military  exaction  or  imposition. 

3.  Assessment;  estimation;  measure;  —  only  in  phrase 
out  of  all  cess.  Obs. 

The  poor  jade  is  wrung  in  the  withers  out  of  all  cess.  Shak. 
cess  (85s),  v.  t.  ;  cessed  (sgst) ;  cess'ing.  1.  To  assess  ;  tax. 

2.  In  Ireland,  to  impose  (soldiers  upon  the  inhabitants) 
for  support  at  a  fixed  rate  ;  also,  to  subject  to  military  ex¬ 
actions  or  requisitions. 

cess,  v.  i.  [F.  cesser.  See  cease.]  To  cease  performing 
some  legal  duty  ;  to  cease.  Obs. 
ces-sa'tion  (s5-sa'sh#n),  n.  [F.  cessation ,  L.  cessatio,  fr. 
cessare.  See  cease.]  1.  A  ceasing  or  discontinuance,  as 
of  action,  whether  temporary  or  final ;  a  stop  ;  as,  a  cessa¬ 
tion  of  hostilities. 

2  Elliptically,  a  cessation  of  arms ;  a  truce.  Obs. 

3.  Inactivity;  idleness.  Obs.  Dryden. 

ceaaation  of  arms,  Mil.,  an  armistice  or  truce. 

Syn.  —  Stop,  rest,  stay,  pause,  discontinuance^  intermis¬ 
sion,  interval,  respite,  interruption,  recess,  remission, 
cess'er  (sgs'er),  n.  [OF.  cesser  a  ceasing;  prop,  inf.,  to 
cease.]  Law.  A  ceasing;  specif.:  a  A  neglect  of  a  tenant 
to  duly  perform  services,  or  make  payment,  for  two  years, 
b  A  ceasing  of  liability. 

There  is  usually  what  is  called  the  cesser  clause,  by  which  the 
charterer’s  liability  under  the  charter-party  is  to  cea.se  on  ship¬ 
ment  of  the  cargo,  the  shipowner  taking  u  lien  on  the  cargo  for 
freight,  dead  freight,  and  demurrage.  Encyc.  Brit. 

0  A  ceasing  to  hold  office.  Obs. 

II  ces'sl-0  (s6sh'T-o ;  sSsh'o),  n.  [L.]  Civil  Law.  Act  of 
ceding  ;  a  cession  ;  specif.,  a  cessio  bonorum. 

II  ces 'Si  0  bo-no'rum  (bo-nd'rf/m).  [L.,  lit.,  a  cession  of 
goods.]  In  the  Roman  Law  and  the  modern  systems  based 
upon  it,  a  voluntary  assignment  by  a  debtor  of  all  his  prop¬ 
erty  to  his  creditors,  by  which  he  escapes  the  more  pain¬ 
ful  penalties  of  insolvency,  such  as  liability  to  arrest  and 
imprisonment,  and  at  the  Roman  law  infamy,  which  pre¬ 
vented  him  from  holding  certain  offices,  acting  as  trustee, 
etc.  A  cessio  bonorum  does  not,  however,  generally  dis¬ 
charge  the  debtor  from  liability  for  the  debts.  In  modern 
systems  cessio  bonorum  has  been  so  far  assimilated  to  se¬ 
questration  that  it  is  in  effect  a  cheaper  form  of  procedure 
for  small  estates. 

ces'&ion  (sSsh'im),  n.  [L.  cessio,  fr.  red  ere  to  give  way  : 
cf.  F.  cessio?i.  See  cede.]  1.  A  yielding  to  physical  force, 
or  to  moral  force,  persuasion,  or  temptation  ;  concession  ; 
compliance.  Obs.  or  R.  Bacon. 

2.  Vacation  of  an  office.  Obs. 

3.  Specif.,  Eccl .  Law,  the  giving  up  or  vacating  of  a  bene¬ 
fice  by  becoming  a  bishop  or  by  accepting  another  without 
a  proper  dispensation. 

4.  A  yielding,  or  surrender,  as  of  property  or  rights,  to 
another  person  ;  act  of  ceding  ;  also,  a  surrendering  any¬ 
thing  in  submission  to  a  demand  ;  a  concession. 

A  cession  of  the  island  of  New  Orleans.  Bancroft. 
5  Civil  Law.  =  cessio  bonorum. 

6.  A  portion  of  territory  ceded. 

7.  Erroneously,  cessation. 

cession  of  action,  Rom.  Dutch  Law,  an  assignment  w'hich  one 
of  several  debtors  in  solidum  who  pays  the  whole  debt 
may  demand  from  the  creditor  of  his  right  of  action  against 
the  other  debtors.  It  effects  subrogation. 


ces'told  (sSs'toid),  a.  [Gr.  Keoro?  girdle  -f-  -oid.]  Zool . 
a  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Cestoda.  b  Of  or  pertaining  to 
the  tapeworms  in  the  adult,  as  distinguished  from  the  cys¬ 
tic  larval  state.  —  ces'told,  n. 

ces'trum  (-trwm),  n. ;  pi.  cestra  (-tra).  [L.,  fr.  Gr. 

Kearpov,  fr.  Ktvrelv  to  prick.]  Class.  Archseol.  A  tool  used 
hot  in  encaustic  painting,  to  fuse  the  wax  and  fix  the  color. 
Ces'trum,  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  leearpov  betony.]  Bot.  A  large 
genus  of  solanaceous  shrubs,  of  tropical  America  from  Mex¬ 
ico  southward.  They  have  red.  yellow,  or  white  fragrant 
cymose  flowers  and  baccate  fruit.  Several  species  are 
cultivated.  Also  [/.  c. J,  a  plant  of  this  genus. 

||  oes'tlii  (sgs'twe),  pron.  [OF.,  orig.  dat.  of  cest  that  one, 
nom.  cist,  L.  ecce  -f-  iste.]  Law.  He;  the  one. 
ceatui  que,  or  qui,  trust  (kT  trust)  [AF.,  lit.,  he  who  trusts], 
a  person  who  has  the  equitable  and  beneficial  interest  in 
property  the  legal  interest  in  which  is  vested  in  a  trustee. 
—  c.  qua,  or  qui,  use  (us)  (AF.,  lit.,  he  who  uses],  a  person 
for  wdiose  use  land^etc.,  is  granted  in  trust  to  another.— 
c.  que,  or  qui,  vie  (ve)  [AF.],  the  person  whose  life  measures 
the  duration  of  an  estate. 

ces'tus  (sSs'tas),  7i.  [L.  cestus  girdle,  Gr.  kco-tot,  lit., 

stitched,  embroidered.]  1.  Antiq.  A  girdle,  as  of  a  bride; 
specif.,  that  of  Aphrodite  (or  Venus)  which  gave  the  wearer 
the  power  of  exciting  love. 

2.  [cap.]  Zool.  A  genus  of  ribbon-shaped  ctenophores 
consisting  of  the  Veini6'8-girdle,  the  chief  representative  of 
the  family  Cestidse  and  order  Cestida. 
ces'tus,  7i.  [L.  caestus  and  ccs- 

lus.]  Antiq.  A  covering  for 
the  hands  of  boxers,  made  of 
leather  bands,  and  often  loaded 
with  lead  or  iron. 

Ce-ta'cc-a  (se-ta'she-d),  n.  pi. 

[NL.,  from  L.  cetus  whale,  Gr.  ktjtos.]  Zobl.  An  order  of 
completely  aquatic,  mostly  marine,  mammals  of  the  sub¬ 
class  Eutheria,  consisting  of  the  whales,  dolphins,  por- 
oises.  etc.  They  have  a  very  large  head,  fishlike  tapering 
ody  devoid  of  hair,  paddlelike  fore  limbs;  the  hind  limbs 
absent,  and  the  tail  ending  in  a  broad  horizontal  fin.  The 
cervical  region  is  very  short  and  the  cervical  vertebrae  usu¬ 
ally  consolidated.  There  are  no  clavicles, and  the  phalanges 
are  more  numerous  than  in  other  mammals.  The  pelvis  is 
rudimentary.  The  brain  is  large,  the  stomach  complex,  of 
four  or  more  chambers,  the  mammae  two  in  number  and 
posterior  in  position,  the  placenta  diffuse  and  nondecidu- 
ate.  Whales  are  known  to  have  existed  since  the  Eocene, 
the  earliest  forms  constituting  a  distinct  suborder,  Zeuglo- 
donta.  Existing  forms  are  divided  into  the  toothless 
whalebone  whales  (suborder  Mystacoceti  or  Balasnoidea) 
and  the  toothed  whales  (suborder  Odontoceti).  See  whale. 
CD-ta'cean  (.se-ta'shan),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Cetacea, 
or  whales.  — n.  One  of  the  Cetacea  ;  a  whale, 
ce'tene  (se'ten),  n.  [L.  cetus  whale.]  Chem.  An  oily  hy¬ 
drocarbon,  C16H32,  of  the  ethylene  series,  obtained  from 
spermaceti. 

cet'er-ach  (s5t'er-5k),  n.  [F.  ceterac,  fr.  Ar.  shetrak.]  The 
scale  fern  of  Europe  ( Celerach  ceterach). 
ce'tic  (se'tTk),  a.  [L.  cetus  whale.]  Of  or  pert,  to  a  whale, 
ce'tln  (se'tTn),  n.  [L.  cetus  whale.]  Chem.  A  crystalline  fat, 
C32H|’(<|02  (cetyl  palmitate),  chief  component  of  spermaceti, 
ce'tln  e  la'ic  (se'tTn-e-la'Tk),  a.  Chem.  1  ertaining  to  or 
designating  an  acid  obtained  by  saponification  from  cetin- 
elain.  It  resembles  oleic  acid. 


ces'sion-a-ry  (-a-rT),  n. ;  pi.  -aries  (-rTz).  [LL.  cessio- 
7iarius,  fr.  L.  cessio :  cf.  F.  cessionnavre.  See  cession.]  a 
One  who  has  made  a  cessio  bonorum.  Obs.  b  An  assignee, 
cess'pipe'  (sSs'pip'),  n.  [See  cesspool.]  A  pipe  for  carry¬ 
ing  off  waste  water,  etc.,  from  a  sink  or  cesspool, 
cess'plt'  (-pit'),  7i.  [See  cesspool.]  A  pit  for  receiving 
garbage,  night  soil,  etc. 

cess'pooL  (-pool/),  n.  [Cf.  E.  dial,  soss,  suss ,  any  wet, 
dirty  substance,  dirty  water,  puddle.]  A  cistern  in  the 
course,  or  at  the  end,  of  a  drain,  to  collect  sedimentary  or 
refuse  matter  ;  specif.,  a  receptacle  for  collecting  the  ref¬ 
use  from  the  sinks  and  water-closets  6f  a  house,  usually 
so  constructed  that  solid  matter  is  retained,  while  the 
liquid  escapes.  Fig.,  any  receptacle  of  filth, 
cest,  ceste  (sest),  n.  [L.  cestus.  cf.  OF.  ceste.]  A  woman’s 
girdle  ;  a  cestus.  Collins. 

Ces-to'da  (sSs-to'da),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  kco-tc?  girdle.] 
Zobl.  A  class  of  the  phylum  Platylielminthes,  consisting 
of  internally  parasitic  worms  without  cilia  or  intestinal 
canal,  usually  of  flattened  form  when  adult,  bearing  hooks 
or  suckers  for  adhesion  at  one  end,  and  having  the  body 
undivided  (order  Monozoa),  or  consisting  of  numerous 
proglottides,  each  containing  a  set  of  hermaphroditic  re¬ 
productive  organs  (order  Polyzoa).  The  tapeworms  belong 
to  the  latter  group.  See  tapeworm.  —  ces'tode,  a.  &  n. 


ce'tin-e-la'in  (-Tn),  n.  [< cetin  +  elain.]  Chexn.  A  fat  oc* 
curring  in  sperm  oil. 

ce-tol'O-gy  (se-t51'o-jT),  7i.  [Gr.  Krjro;  whale  -|-  -logy.]  The 
branch  of  zoology  dealing  with  the  whales.  —  ce  to-log'- 
1  cal  (se'to-ISj'T-ktfl),  a.  —  oe-tol'o-gist  (se-tol'o-jTst),  n. 

Ce'to-rhi'nus  (se'to-ri'nfts),  7 1.  [NL.  ;  Gr.  ky, tc?  whale  -f- 
piVq  a  kind  of  shark.]  Zobl.  The  genus  consisting  of  the 
Dasking  sharks.  It  constitutes  also  a  family,  Ce'tO-rhin'i- 
dae  (-rin'T-de). 

Ce  tra'rl-a  (se-tra'rT-d),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  L.  caetra  a  sort  of 
shield;  —  from  shape  of  the  apothecia.]  Bot.  A  genus  of 
parmeliaceou6  lichens,  chiefly  of  northern  latitudes.  The 
most  important  species  is  C.  islandica.  See  Iceland  moss. 

ce-trar'ic  (se-trSr'Tk),  a.  Pertaining  to  or  designating  a 
crystalline  acid,  C2,;H20^i2i  obtained  from  Iceland  moss  ( Ce - 
traria  islandica). 

ce-tra'rin  (se-tra'rTn  ;  s5t'rd-rTn),  n.  Chem.  A  white  sub¬ 
stance  extracted  from  Iceland  moss  ( Cetraria  islandica). 
It  is  a  mixture  of  cetraric  acid  and  other  compounds. 

Ce'tUS  (se'tws),  n.  ;  gen.  Ceti  (-ti).  [L.,  whale.]  Astron. 

An  equatorial  constellation  adjoining  Pisces  and  Aries ; 
the  Whale. 

ce'tyl  (se'tTI),  n.  [Gr.  #ct)to?  whale  -f-  -yl.]  Che7n.  The  univ¬ 
alent  radical  CjpHgg,  compounds  of  which  are  obtained  from 
beeswax,  spermaceti,  etc. 


a.  [L.  caespiticius .]  Of  turf  ; 
turlen. 

cea'pi-touB  (sSs'pY-tiZs),  a.  [See 
CESP1TOSE.]  =  CJCSPITOSE. 
cea-plt'u-lose  (sfs-plt'fl-lfia),  a. 
[ Dim.  of  cespitose.]  Bot.  Grow¬ 
ing  in  small  bunches  or  tufts, 
ceaa.n.  f  Contr.  fr. success.]  Luck  ; 
—  chiefly  in  the  ghrase  bad  cess 
to,  had  fuck  to.  Anglo-Irish. 
ceaa,  r.  t.  [See  cease.]  To 
cede  ;  yield  :  surrender.  Obs. 
ces'aant  (sPs'ant),  a.  [L.  ces¬ 
sans,  p.  pr.]  Inactive  :  intermis¬ 
sive.  Obs.  —  cea'aant-ly,  adv. 
Obs. 

|i  cea-aan't«  cau'aa.  cea'aat  ef- 
fec'tua.  [L.]  When  the  cause 
ceases,  the  effect  ceases, 
cea-aa'vit  (se-sa'vYt),  n.  [L.,  he 
has  ceased.]  O.  Eng.  Lau\  A 
writ,  given  by  H  Edw.  I.  to  recov¬ 
er  lands  upon  the  tenant’s  fail¬ 
ure  for  two  years  to  perform  the 
conditions  o’f  his  tenure,  —  abol¬ 
ished  by  and  4  Wm.  IV'. 
cessen  cease,  seize. 
ceaa'er,  n.  One  who  cesses  a 
tax  ;  a  cessor. 

cea'8i-fcle  (sSs'Y-b’l),  a.  [See 
cession.]  Giving  way  ;  yield¬ 
ing.  Obs.— cea  ai-bil'i-ty,  n.  Obs. 
ceas'ing.  p.  pr.  tf  vb.  n.  of  cess. 
||  cea8io  in  jure.  =  in  juke  ces¬ 
sio. 

I|  cea^io'naire'  (siVyiVnnr'),  n. 
[F.  cessionnaire.]  Civil  Law. 
An  assignee  ;  a  cessionary, 
ceaa'ment.  n.  [From  cess  to 
assess.]  An  assessment.  Obs. 


ce8'aor  (sgs'flr),  n.  [From  cess, 
i.l  O.  Eng.  Laic.  A  tenant 
liable  to  the  writ  of  cessavit, 
cesaor.  Erroneous  var.  of  cess¬ 
er,  a  ceasing. 

cea'ao  r.n.  [From  cess  to  assess.] 
One  who  taxes  :  an  assessor.  Obs. 
||  cea'taahas'tii ;  138),  n.  [Sp.] 
A  small  wicker  basket  attached 
to  the  hand  to  catch  the  hall  in 
the  game  of  pelota. 

U  e’eat^-i-di re'  (s^UPder'). 
[F.]  That  is  to  say  ;  namely. 

||  e’eat/  au'tre  choae'  (ag'-tQ'tr’ 
shOz').  [F.]  That  is  another, 
or  a  different,  thing, 
ceate,  n.  [L.  cestus :  cf.  F.  ceste.) 
A  boxer’s  cestus.  Obs. 

-ceater  See  Chester. 
ceaterne  cistern. 

Cea'tl-da  (bP  a't  Y-d  «),  n.  pi. 
[NL.]  Zobl.  See  1st  Cestus,  2. 
Ces'ti-dse  (-df),  "•  pL  [NL.] 
Zobl.  See  1st  Cestus,  2. 
CeB-toi'de-a  (sPH-toi'dP-a),  n.  pi. 
[NL.]  Zobl.  =  Cestoda.  —  ces- 
toi'de-an  (-fin ),  a.  tf  n. 
ces'ton,  //.  [F.  (Cotgrave).]  A 
girdle  ;  cestus.  Obs. 
cea'toB.  cestus. 

e’est  plus  qu’un  crime',  e’est 
une  faute'  (sP  p!ii/  kfix  krem', 
b  -tlin/  fot').  [F.]  It  is  more 
than  a  crime,  it  is  a  blunder. 
Ces-tra'ci-on  (sr-  »-t  r  a's  T-b  n), 
Cea  tra/ci-on'ti-da  (-5n'tl-de), 
n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  Ktarpa  a  kind 
of  fish.]  Zobl.  Syna.  of  Heter- 
ODONTUS,  H  ETERODONTIDiE.  — 
cea-tra'ci-ont  (-5nt),  a.  tf  n. 


ce8'tren.  +  cistern. 
Cea'tri-an  (BPs'trY-fln),  a.  [AS. 
Cester,  Ceaster,  Chester.]  Of  or 
pertaining  to  the  city  of  Chester 
or  the  county  of  Cheshire,  Eng¬ 
land  —  n.  An  inhabitant  of 
Chester  or  Cheshire. 
ce8'tron.  +  CISTERN, 
e’eat  8e-lon'  (bP'  b’-16n').  [F.] 
'hat  depends. 

cea'tuy  (aCa'twP),  ceatuy  que 
trust,  etc.  V'ars.  of  cestui,  etc. 
cest'vaen.  Var.  of  cistvakn. 
ce-su'ra,  ce-au'ral.  Vars.  of 

CAESURA,  C.ESURAL.  [ Obs.  I 

ce'8ure.  n.  [F .ensure.)  Ca?sura.  | 
Ce'tab  ( Be'tttb ).  Bib.  |  taceau 
ce-ta'ceous  (st-ta'f-hf/s),  a.  Ce-I 
ce-ta4ce-um  (-she-wm),  n.  [^NL. 
See  Cetacea.]  Spermaceti, 
cete.  +  city. 

cete.».[Cf.L.coe<u.-?  assemblage.] 
Of  badgers,  a  company.  Obs. 
cete  (set),  n.  [OF.  cete  or  its 
8f>urce  L.  cetus,  pi.  cete,  Gr. 
K17T09.]  A  whale.  Obs.  or  R. 
Ce'te  (se'te),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr. 
kyitt),  pi.  of  ky]to<;,  sea  monster, 
whale.]  Zobl.  The  Cetacea. 
Ce-te'ans  (ee- te'anz).  D.  Bib. 

!ce'te-ra  de'sunt  (srt'f-ra). 
L.]  The  rest  are  wanting, 
ce'te-ris  pa'ri-bua  (sft'P-rYs 
nar'Y-brts).  [L.]  Other  things 
being  equal, 
cetewale.  +  setwall. 
ceth  kith. 

ce'ti-cide  (ee'tY-sTd),  n.  [L.  ce¬ 
tus  whale  4-  -dde.]  A  whale  kill¬ 
er.  Bonce  Word. 


Ce/ti-o-Bau'ri-a  ( 6e/Bhl-o-s6'rY- 
a  ;  se'tY-),  n.  pi.  [NL.]  Syn.  of 
Sauropoda. 

Ce  ti-o-sau'ruB  (-riZs),  n.  [NL.  ; 
Gr.  ky)T€lcs  monstrous  -f  -sau- 
rus .]  Paleon  A  genus  of  gigan¬ 
tic  sauropods,  related  to  Bron¬ 
tosaurus,  found  in  the  Jurassic 
of  England.  —  ce  ti-o-saa'rl  an 
(-rl-dn),  a.  Sr  n. 

Ce'to-mor'pha  (se^tu-mor'fd). 

n.  pi.  [NL.  See  Cetus:  -morph  j 
Zobl.  An  obsolete  division  ot 
Mammalia  consisting  of  the 
Sirenia  and  Cetacea.  —  ce'to- 
mor'phic  (-fYk),  a. 

Ce  to-ni'i-dea  (-nT'Y-dez),  n.  j>l. 
[NL.]  Zobl.  A  group  equivalent 
to  Cetoniime. 

Ce-to  ni-i'nae  (sC-tb'nY-T'ne),  n. 
pi.  [From  NL.  Cetonia,  a  cer¬ 
tain  beetle.]  Zobl.  A  subfamily 
of  scarabffiid  beetles,  usually  of 
a  characteristic  form,  with  a  flat- 
tened,  nearly  level  back,  and 
often  very  liandsomely  colored. 
The  species,  called  flower 
beetles,  sap  chafers,  etc.,  feed 
mostly  on  plants.  The  figeater 
( Allorhina  nitida )  is  a  well- 
known  species.  Ce-to'ni-a(-d)!** 
the  typical  genus.  —  ce-to'ni- 
an  (-an),  a.  tf  n. 

ce-tot'o-lite  (sMbt'C-lTt),  n. 
[Gr.  ky) ros  whale  -f  ou?,  utros, 
ear  4  -life.)  A  fossil  bone  of  a 
whale,  esp.  a  tympanic  or  petro¬ 
sal  bone. 

,  cet.  par.  Abbr.  Ceteris  paribus. 
I  Ce-tu'ra  (st-ta'rd).  D.  Bib. 


ale,  senate,  c&re,  Jim,  account,  arm,  ask,  sold;  eve,  event,  €nd,  recent,  maker;  Ice,  Ill;  old,  obey,  orb,  5dd,  soft,  connect ;  use,  unite,  urn,  up,  circus,  meniii 

II  Foreign  Word.  ^Obsolete  Variant  of.  +  combined  with.  =  equals. 
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cetyl  alcohol.  Chem.  A  waxy,  crystalline  solid,  C,„H.. 
OH,  found,  in  the  form  of  its  palmitic  ester,  in  sperma¬ 
ceti  ;  —  called  also  ethal. 

C6-tyl'ic  (se-tTl'Tk),  a.  Chem.  Of  or  pertaining  to  cetyl. 
Cev'e-nole  race  (sev'e-nol).  Eth.no/.  A  dark,  short,  brachy- 
cephalic  race  of  western  Europe  distinguished  by  J-  Den- 
iker;  —  so  named  from  its  occurrence  in  the  Cevennes.  It 
is  identified  by  Ripley  with  his  Alpine  race.  Of.  Celt. 
Cey  lon'  (se-15n'),  n.  All  island  in  the  Indian  Ocean. 
Ceylon  moss,  an  East  Indian  red  alga  ( Gracilaria  liche¬ 
noides).  It  is  the  chief  source  of  agar-agar.  — C.  sickness, 
Med.,  beriberi. 

Cey  lon  ese'  (se'ldn-ez' ;  -es'),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  Cey¬ 
lon.  — 11.  sing,  d*  pi.  A  native  or  inhabitant  of  Ceylon,  the 
native  population  being  composed  of  Singhalese,  Tamils, 
Moormen,  and  Veddahs. 

Ceylonese  subregion.  Zobgeog.  See  Indian  subregion. 
cey'lon  ite  (se'lthi-it),  n.  Also  ceylanile.  [From  Ceylon , 
its  locality.]  Min.  A  dark-colored  variety  of  spinercon- 
taining  iron  ;  —  called  also  pleonaste. 

C.  G.  S.  An  abbreviation  for  centimeter,  gram,  second  ; 
applied  to  a  system  of  units  much  employed  in  physical 
science,  based  upon  the  centimeter  as  the  unit  of  length, 
the  gram  as  the  unit  of  weight  or  mass,  and  the  second  as 
the  unit  of  time. 

cha  (cha),  n.  [Chin.  c/t‘a2.]  Also  chaa,  chais ,  tsia,  etc. 
Tea; — the  Chinese  (Mandarin)  name,  used  generally  in 
early  works  of  travel,  and  now  fora  kind  of  rolled  tea  used 
in  Central  Asia. 

A  pot  with  hot  water  .  .  .  made  with  the  powder  of  a  certain 
herb  called  chaa ,  which  is  much  esteemed. 

Tr.  J.  Van  Linschoten's  Voyage*  (l.r>98). 
chab'a  site  (kSb'd-sit)  1  n.  [Gr.  ^a/Sa^to?  (for  ^aAa^io?, 
chab'a  zite  (k5b'a-zit)  j  the  /3  being  an  erroneous  reading) 
one  of  twenty  species  of  stones  mentioned  in  the  poem  llepi 
XiOun’y  ascribed  to  Orpheus.]  Min.  A  hydrous  silicate,  es¬ 
sentially  of  calcium  and  aluminium,  occurring  in  glassy 
rhombohedral  crystals  and  varying  in  color  from  white  to 
yellow  or  red.  H.,  4-5.  Sp.  gr.,  2.08-2.16. 
cha'bouk,  cha'buk  (cha'bbok),  n.  [Hind,  chabuk  horse¬ 
whip.]  In  the  Orient,  a  long  whip,  such  as  is  used  in  flogging. 
Chack  (ch5k  ;  Scot,  chak,  cliSk),  v.  i.  [Origin  uncert.; 
perh.  imitative.]  1.  To  snap  the  jaws  ;  to  crush  something 
by  or  as  if  by  a  snap  of  the  jaws ;  to  make  a  noise  as  of 
snapping  the  teeth.  Scot. 

2.  To  toss  up  the  head  frequently,  as  a  horse  to  avoid  the 
restraint  of  the  bridle.  Obs.  or  R. 

Chack,  n.  [Scot.]  1.  Act  of  chacking. 

2.  A  bite  or  small  portion  (of  food) ;  a  snack.  Scott. 

chac'ma  (ch5k'md),  n.  [Native  name.]  A  South  African 
baboon  ( Pnpio  porcarius).  It  is  the  largest  species  of 
baboon.  See  baboon,  Illust. 

||  cha  conne'  (slia/kon'),  n.  [F.,  fr.  Sp.  chacona.~\  Music. 
An  old  Spanish  dance  in  moderate  three-four  time,  resem¬ 
bling  the  slower  passacaglia ;  also,  a  musical  composition 
having  this  movement,  and  usually  consisting  of  repeated 
phrases  over  a  ground  bass  of  eight  measures, 
chad  (chid  ;  sh5d),  n.  a  (dial.  pron.  ch4d)  The  young  of 
the  European  sea  bream.  Dial.  Eng.  b  Any  of  several  ca- 
rangoid  fishes,  as  the  mackerel,  scad,  and  goggler.  Eng. 
ChaB-nac'tis  (ke-ii5k'tls),  n.  [NL. ;  Gr.  x<uVeu'  to  gape  -f- 
a<Ti?  ray.]  Bot.  A  genus  of  asteraceous  herbs  of  the  west¬ 
ern  United  States,  having  long-ped uncled  heads  of  mostly 
discoid  flowers,  and  white-woolly  foliage. 

Chae  nol'o  bus  ( ke-n51'o-b?7s),  n.  [NL.  ;  Gr.  \aiveiv  to  gape 
-j-  Ao)36?  lobe.]  Bot.  A  small  genus  of  asteraceous  herbs 
of  warm  regions.  They  have  decurrent  leaves  and  small  heads 
of  flowers  massed  in  dense  terminal  clusters.  C  vndulatus,  the 
blackroot,  and  Cl  virgatus ,  goldenlocks,  occur  in  the  southern 
United  States. 

Chae  ro-phyl'lum  (ke'ro-fll'tlm),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  xatP€- 
<t>v\h.ov  chervil.]  Bot.  A  genus  of  chiefly  European  api- 
aceous  annual  herbs,  the  chervils.  They  have  ternately 
decompound  leaves  and  white  flowers,  the  fruit  with  a  con¬ 
cave  seed  face  and  solitary  oil  tubes.  See  chervil. 
chaB'ta  (ke'td),  n. ;  pi.  ch^TvE  (-te).  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  xour*? 
hair.]  Zool.  A  spine  or  bristle ;  a  seta ;  —  applied  esp. 
to  the  setae  of  chaetopod  worms. 

Chae-te'tes  (ke-te'tez),  n.  [NL.,fr.  Gr.  xai'rTjhair.]  Paleon. 
A  genus  of  fossil  corals,  having  the  skeleton  composed  of 
slender,  closely  contiguous  tubes  common  in  the  Carbonif¬ 
erous  limestones.  It  is  the  type  of  a  large  extinct  family, 
Chao-tet'i-dae  (ke-tSt'I-de). 

ChaB  til'er-a  (ke-tlf'er-a),  n.  pi.  [NL.  See  ch^etiferous.] 
Zool.  A  division  of  the  Gephyrea  equiv.  to  Armata. 
chae  tlf'er  ous  (-&s),  a.  [Gr.  xatr)7  hair  -j-  -ferous.~\  Zool. 

a  Bearing  setae,  b  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Cluetifera. 
Chae'tO-chlo'a  (k^to-klo'd),  n.  [NL.  ;  Gr.  xciltt)  hair  -f- 
X^otj  grass.]  Bot.  A  genus  of  grasses,  having  flowers  with 
four  glumes  in  a  dense  cylindrical  spike,  the  joints  of  which 
bear  rigid  bristles.  The  species  are  widely  distributed, 
several  being  weeds.  C.  italica  is  the  Italian  millet. 


Ghae'tO-don'tl-dae  (ke'to-d5n'tT-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.;  Gr.  \airr) 
hair  -f-  ofiovs,  oSovro?,  tooth.]  Zool.  A  large  family  of 
acanthopterygian  fish¬ 
es  of  which  the  genus 
Chfle'to-don  (ke'to- 
d5n)  is  the  type.  See 
butterfly  fish.  — 
chee'to  dont  (-d5nt), 
a.  &  n.  —  c  h  » '  t  0  - 
don'tld  (-dbn'tld),  n. 

Chae  tog'na  tha  (ke- 
t5g'nd-thd),  n.  pi. 

[NL.  ;  Gr.  xatT7?  hair 

-j-  yvd0OS  jaW.]  Z00l.  me  viiaiuuvuuu 

A  class  of  small,  trails-  ephippium). 

parent,  active,  free-swimming,  marine  worms,  with  hori¬ 
zontal  lateral  and  caudal  fins  and  a  row  of  curved  spines 
each  side  of  the  mouth  ;  the  arrowworms.  The  genera  are 
Sagitta  (which  see),  Spadella ,  and  Krohnia  ;  the  species 
are  few.  but  sometimes  extraordinarily  abundant.  —  chaB' 
tognath  (ke't5g-nath),  a.  &  //.  —  chae  tog'na-than 
(ke-t5g'nd-tbdn),  a.  —  Chae-tog'na-thous  (-thus),  a. 
Chae-toph'o  rous  (ke-t5f'6-rfts),  a.  [Gr.  xatrT?  hair  -f-  -pho- 
rous. ]  Zool.  Bearing  bristles  or  setae  ;  —  applied  esp.  to 
the  chaetopod  worms  and  to  certain  Diptera. 

Chae-top'o  da  (ke-t5p'o-dd),  n.  pi.  [NL. ;  Gr.  xaiTr)  hair 
-f-  -poda.  1  Zool.  A  class  (in  older  classifications  an  order) 
of  annelids  or  segmented  worms  having  the  segments,  or  a 
part  of  them,  provided  with  unjointed  appendages,  or 
parapodia ,  bearing  setae  (or  the  setae  alone  may  be  present). 
It  is  divided  into  the  subclasses  Polychseta  and  O/igochseta 
(which  see)  —  chae'to-pod  (ke'tfc-pbd),  a.  <fc  ^.—chae- 
top'o  dous  (ke-tbp'o-d&s),  a. 

Chie-top'ter  us  (ke-tbp'ter-fts),  n.  [NL.  ;  Gr.  Xain }  hair 
+  tt repot*  wing.]  Zool.  A  genus  of  large  marine  poly- 
chaete  w  orms  which  inhabit  parchmentlike  U-shaped  tubes, 
open  at  both  ends.  The  worm  itself  is  highly  phosphores¬ 
cent  and  of  extraordinary  appearance,  having  one  pair  of 
large  lateral  appendages  ana  several  broad  fanlike  mem¬ 
branous  folds,  by  means  of  which  it  maintains  a  current 
of  water. 

Chae  to  so-mat'i-dae  (ke'to-so-mSt'T-de),  ChaB'to-som'i- 
dae  (-sSm'T-de;  -so'mT-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.  ;  Gr.  xatT17  hair  -f- 
owpa  body.]  Zool.  A  family  of  minute  marine  worms  of 
which  the  genus  Chae  tO  80'ma  (-so'mri)  is  the  type.  They 
have  the  back  or  the  whole  body  covered  with  fine  seta?  and  the 
ventral  surface  bears  rodlike  locomotor  organs.  They  are  related 
to,  and  sometimes  included  in,  the  Nematoda. 
chafe  (chaf),  v.  t.  ;  chafed  (chaft) ;  chaf'ing  (chaf'Tng). 
[ME.  chau fen  to  warm,  OF.  chaufer,  F.  chauffer ,  fr.  L. 
calefacere ,  cal  fa  cere,  to  make  warm  ;  calere  to  be  warm 
-f -  facer e  to  make.  See  caldron.]  1.  To  warm  ;  to  heat ; 
—  lit.  or  fig.  Obs.  Marvell. 

2.  To  excite  heat  in  by  friction  ;  to  rub  in  order  to  stimu¬ 
late  and  make  warm. 

To  rub  her  temples,  and  to  chafe  her  skin.  Spenser. 

3.  To  rub  so  as  to  wear  away;  to  fret;  to  gall  ;  as,  to 
chafe  a  cable  ;  to  chafe  one’s  finger. 

4.  To  excite  passion  or  anger  in  ;  to  fret ;  to  irritate. 

Her  intercession  c  luffed  him.  Shak. 

5.  To  scold.  Obs.  Sir  W.  Temple. 

Syn.  —  Rub,  fret,  gall,  vex,  irritate,  excite,  inflame. 

chafe,  v.  i.  1.  To  become  warm  or  hot.  Obs.  Ld.  Berners. 

2.  To  rub;  to  move,  as  one  body  on  or  against  another, 
with  such  pressure  that  much  frictiou  is  caused  ;  to  wear 
by  friction  ;  to  fret ;  as,  a  cable  chafes. 

The  troubled  Tiber  chafing  with  her  shores.  Shak. 

3.  To  be  vexed  or  irritated  ;  to  fret. 

He  will  chafe  at  the  doctor’s  marrying  my  daughter.  Shak. 
chafe,  n.  1.  Heated  state  of  mind  or  temper  ;  vexation; 
irritation  of  mind;  rage;  fret;  fury;  passion.  Archaic. 
The  cardinal  in  a  chafe  sent  for  him  to  Whitehall.  Camden. 
The  captain,  in  a  chafe ,  called  on  the  innkeeper  to  give  break¬ 
fast  to  his  men.  Hall  Caine. 

2.  Rubbing;  friction;  injury  or  wear  caused  by  rubbing 
or  friction. 

chaf'er  (chaf'er),  n.  1.  A  vessel  for  heating  something; 
specif.  :  a  A  vessel  for  heating  water,  as  a  dish  or  pan. 

A  chafer  of  water  to  cool  the  ends  of  the  irons.  Baker. 
b  A  chafing  dish  ;  a  portable  grate.  Obs.  Marlowe. 

2  —  CHAFEWAX.  Obs. 

3.  One  who  chafes.  Obs.  or  R. 

chaf'er,  n.  [AS.  ceafor ;  akin  to  D.  kerer,  G.  kdfe.r.’]  Any 
of  various  scarabseoid  beetles  ;  —  applied  chiefly  to  those  of 
large  or  medium  size,  clumsy  in  flight  and  slow  in  their 
movements,  feeding  on  leaves,  flowers,  etc.,  as  the  June 
bugs,  rose  beetles,  and  esp.  the  cockchafer,  all  of  which  be¬ 
long  to  the  subfamily  Melolonthinap. 

chaf'er-y  (-T),  n. ;  pi.  -eries  (-Tz).  [See  chafe,  v.  /.]  Iron 
Manuf.  An  open  furnace  or  forge  in  which  blooms  are 
reheated  before  being  wrought  into  bars, 
chaff  (ch&f),  n.  [AS.  ceaf ;  akin  to  D.  kaf.  G.  lcaff.’] 


1.  The  glumes  or  husks  of  grains  and  grasses  separated 
from  the  seed  by  threshing  and  winnowing,  etc. 

So  take  the  corn  and  leave  the  chaff  behind.  Dry  den. 
Old  birds  are  not  caught  with  chaff.  Old  Proverb. 

2.  Anything  of  a  comparatively  light  and  worthless  char¬ 
acter  ;  the  refuse  part  of  anything. 

The  cha Jf  and  ruin  of  the  times.  Shak. 

3.  Straw  or  hay  cut  up  fine  for  the  food  of  cattle. 

4.  Light  jesting  talk  ;  banter  ;  raillery. 

5.  Bot.  The  scales  borne  on  the  receptacle,  subtending 
the  florets  in  the  heads  of  many  composite  plants,  esp.  of 
the  family  Asteracete.  See  composite,  Illust. 

chaff  (chaf),  v.  t.;  chaffed  (chaft) ;  chaff'ing.  1.  To  mix 
with  chaff. 

2.  To  cut  for  fodder,  as  hay  or  straw. 

3.  To  make  fun  of  in  a  good-natured  way;  to  address 
ironical  or  jesting  language  to,  as  a  trial  of  good  nature  ;  to 
banter,  rally,  or  quiz  good-naturedly. 

Morgan  saw  that  his  master  was  chaffing  him.  Thackeray . 
Syn.  —  See  ridicule. 

Chaff,  v.  i.  To  use  light,  idle  language  by  way  of  fun  or 
ridicule  ;  to  banter  ;  to  rally. 

1  say,  Harry,  please  don’t  chaff  ;  I ’m  really  serious.  T.  Hughes. 
Chaff 'er  (-er),  n.  One  who  chaffs,  or  banters  good-naturedly, 
chaf'fer  (chaf'er),  n.  [ME.  chaffare,  cheffare ,  cheapfare  ; 
AS.  dap  a  bargain,  price  -f -  faru  a  journey  ;  hence,  orig.,  a 
going  to  bargain,  to  market.  See  cheap;  fare.]  1.  Traffic; 
trade  ;  buying  and  selling.  Obs. 

2.  Act  of  chaffering;  bargaining  ;  haggling  about  price. 

A  chain  of  sequins  which  has  served  their  last  chaffer  at  Venice. 

Maurice  Hewlett. 

3.  Merchandise  ;  wares  ;  goods  for  barter  or  sale  ;  occa¬ 
sionally,  a  piece  of  merchandise;  a  commodity.  Obs. 

Chaf'fer,  v.  i.  ;  chaf'fered  (-erd) ;  chaf'fer-ing.  [ME. 
chaffaren ,  fr.  chaffare  a  bargaining.  See  chaffer,  /i.]  1.  To 
buy  and  sell  ;  to  trade  ;  to  traffic.  Obs. 

2.  To  bargain  or  negotiate  ;  now  chiefly,  to  treat  or  dis¬ 
pute  about  a  bargain  ;  to  bargain  ;  to  haggle  or  higgle 
about  price  or  terms  ;  to  discuss  terms. 

To  chaffer  lor  preferments  with  his  gold.  Dryden. 

3.  To  talk  much  and  idly  ;  to  chatter.  Rare.  Trench. 
Chaf'fer,  v.  t.  1.  To  buy  or  sell;  trade  in;  exchange.  Obs. 

2.  To  exchange  or  bandy,  as  words.  Obs.  Spenser. 

3.  To  cause  to  be,  go,  pass,  or  the  like,  by  chaffering  ;  — 
with  away ,  down ,  forth ;  as,  to  chaffer  away  time.  Scott . 

chaf 'finch  (chaf'Tnch  ;  chaf'-),  n.  [AS. 
ceaffnc.  See  chaff;  finch.]  A  finch(/'V?n- 
gilla  ccelebs)^  having,  in  the  male,  a  red¬ 
dish  breast  plumage  and  a  cheerful  but  not 
much  varied  song.  It  is  one  of  the  com¬ 
monest  and  most  familiar  of  European 
birds,  often  kept  as  a  cage  bird, 
chaff  scale  1.  Bot.  A  palea. 

2.  A  small,  flat,  chafflike  scale  insect, 
esp.  Parlatoria  pergandeiy  injurious  to 
the  orange  and  lemon. 
chaff'seetL  (chaf'sed'),  n.  A  maritime 
perennial  scropliulariaceous  herb 
(Schwalbea  americana)  of  eastern  North 
America,  having  chaffy  seeds, 
chaff'weed  (chaf'wed'),  n.  a  =  chafeweed.  Obs.  b 
A  low,  glabrous,  branching  primulaceous  herb  (Centun cu¬ 
ius  minimus ),  with  short,  dry,  cliafllike  leaves;  —  called 
also  bastard  or  false  pimpernel . 

Chaff'y  (chaf'T),  a.  1.  Abounding  in,  or  resembling,  chaff. 

Chaffy  grain  beneath  the  thresher’s  flail.  Coleridge. 
2.  Light  or  worthless  as  chaff. 

Slight  and  chaffy  opinion.  Glanvill. 

'3.  Bot.  a  Paleaceous,  b  Covered  with  scales, 
chaf'ing  (chaf'Tng),  p.  pr.y  p.  a.,  &vb.  n.  of  chafe,  to  rub, 
warm.  —  chafing  dish,  a  dish  or  vessel  for  cooking  on  the 
table,  or  for  keeping  food  warm,  either  by  coals,  bv  a  lamp, 
or  by  hot  water ;  a  portable  grate.  —  c.  pan,  a  chafing  dish. 
Cha'gres  fe'ver  (cha'grSs).  Med.  A  form  of  malarial  fever 
occurring  along  the  Chagres  River,  Panama. 

Cha  grin'  (shd-grTn'  or,  esp.  in  British  usage,  slia-gren'; 
277),  n.  [F.,  of  uncertain  origin;  perh.  a  different  word 
from  chagrin  shagreen  (cf.  shagreen).]  1.  [See  shagreen  ; 
perh.  a  different  w  ord.]  Shagreen.  Obs. 

2.  That  which  worries  or  vexes;  anxiety;  melancholy.  Obs. 

3.  Mental  disquietude  or  distress  caused  by  the  humbling 
or  wounding  of  pride,  by  failure,  disappointment,  etc.  ; 
acute  vexation  ;  mortification;  in  pi.,  troubles  ;  vexations. 

I  must  own  that  I  felt  rather  vexation  und  chagrin  than  hope 
and  satisfaction.  Richard  Porson. 

Syn.  —  Mortification,  disgust.  See  vexation. 
cha  grin',  v.  t.  ;  cha-grined'  (-grind' ;  -grend')  ;  cha-grin'- 
ing.  [Cf.  F.  chagriner.  See  chagrin,  w.]  1.  To  grieve  ; 

worry  ;  trouble.  Archaic.  Fielding. 

2.  To  excite  chagrin  in  ;  to  vex  acutely  by  disappointing 
or  the  like  ;  to  mortify  ;  —  chiefly  in  the  passive  ;  as,  he 
was  greatlv  chagrined. 


ce'ty-lene  (se'tt-len),  n.  Chem. 
=  oetene. 

ce-vad'ic  (sf-v&d'Tk),  a.  [Short 
for  cevadillic ,  fr.  cevadilla.) 
Org.  Chem.  Designating  an  acid 
occurring  combined  with  alka¬ 
loids  in  sabadilla  seeds  and  prob. 
identical  with  tiglic  acid. 
cev/a-dil'la  (sfiv  d-d  I  I'd),  n. 
=  SABADILLA. 

cev  a-411'line  (-In  ;  -en  ;  184),  n. 
<  '/inn.  Subudilline. 
cev'a-dine  ( -d  1  n ;  -den ),n .  [F rom 
cet’eu/illa.l  Chem.  An  alkaloid 
C.S2H49O9N,  found  in  subudilla 
seeds  ;  —  called  also  reratrine. 
ce'vine(  8ervln;  -ven),  n.  Chem. 
An  alkaloid,  C-jtH^mOkN,  ob¬ 
tained  by  hydrolyzing  cevadine. 
cey'la-nite  ( se'ld-nlt),  n.  [F.,  fr. 
Ceylan  Ceylon.]  =  cevlonite. 
Ce'yx  (se^tks),  it.  [L.,  fr.  Gr. 
K>7i£.l  See  Halcyone. 
cf.  Abbr.  Calf;  confer  (L.,  com¬ 
pare). 

C-  F.  Abbr.  Cantus  firmus  ; 
Chaplain  to  the  Forces, 
c.  f  <k  1.  Abbr.  Cost,  freight, 
and  insurance. 

C  fa  ut  (se'  fa'  not').  Music. 
The  fourth  note  of  Guido  Are- 
tino’s  scale.  Obs.  See  n a  mut  b. 
0.  G.  Abbr.  Captain  General  ; 
Captain  of  the  Guard ;  Coast 
Guard  ;  Coldstream  Guards  ; 
Commissary  General  ;  Consul 
General ;  center  of  gravity. 


eg.  Abbr.  Centigram.  [Hope. | 
C.  G.  H.  Abbr.  Cape  of  Good; 
C.  G.  S.,  or  c.  g.  s.  Abbr.  Centi¬ 
meter,  gram,  second  ( see  V ocab. 
above);  Commissary  General  of 
Subsistence. 

ch.  A  consonantal  digraph. 
See  Guide  to  Pron .,  §§  139-144. 
ch,  ’ch,  pron.  Aphetic  form  of 
ich,  occurring  before  verbal 
forms  beginning  with  a  vowel, 
h ,  or  w.  Obs.  Dial.  Eng. 

Ch..  or  ch.  Abbr.  Chaldron  ; 
Chancery  ;  Chapter  or  chapter  ; 
Charles  ;  Charlotte  ;  c  h  e  c  k 
(chess)  ;  chestnut  ;  chief  ;  child; 
children  ;  China;  Chinese  ; 
Chirurgeon  ;  Chirurgi*  (I..,  of 
surgery);  choir  organ  ;  Church. 
C  H-  *  Abbr.  Clearing  house 
(used  on  the  tape  of  stock 
tickers)  ;  Courthouse  ;  Custom¬ 
house  ;  Captain  of  the  Horse, 
cha.  I  have.  See  ch  ;  and  a, 
have.  Obs. 
chaan.  +  khan. 
chaar.  f  char.  [choose. 
chaas.  chase  ;  obs.  pret.  of | 
chaast.  f  chaste. 
chaat(kat).  Var.  of  kat. 
chab  (chfth),  ».  The  red-bellied 
woodpecker  (Jtfelanerpes  caro- 
linus).  [Chabasite.J 

chab'a-sie  (kttb'd-sY),  n.  (F.]| 

|l  Cha  bli8'  (shiVble'),  n.  (From 
Chab  I  is,  France.]  A  white  Bur¬ 
gundy  wine.  See  Burgundy. 


chabob.  cabob.  [tka.I 
cha-boo'tra.  Var.  of  chabu-| 
cha'bot  (shd'bO),  n.  [F.,  bull¬ 
head.]  Her.  A  representation 
of  the  miller’s-thumb  (fish). 
Cha'bris  (ka'hrts).  Bib. 

II  cha-bu'tra  (chd-boo'trii),  n. 
[Hind,  chabutra.)  A  raised  plat¬ 
form  ;  terrace  ;  dais.  India. 
cha'ca  (chti'ka;  as  generic 
name ,  ka'kd),  n.  [Native 
named  A  fresh-water  siluroid 
fish  ( Chae  a  lophioides )  of  India, 
chacai.  f  JA(  KAL. 
cha-ca'te  (chii-ka'ta),  n.  [Am. 
Sp.l  A  small  shrub  of  Mexico 
ana  the  southwestern  United 
States  (Krnmeria  eanrscens)  the 
hark  of  which  furnishes  a  dve. 
cha-ca'ze  co'pal  (cha-ka'zP). 
A  Zanzibar  copal.  See  c  opal. 
chac'-chac7  (c  h  a  k'c  h  a  k'),  n. 
[Native  name.]  Music.  A  blad¬ 
der  containing  hard  seeds,  used 
as  a  musical  instrument  among 
West  India  negroes, 
chacche,  chache,  r.  t.  [See 
chase.]  To  chase;  also,  to 
catch.  Obs. 
chace.  Var.  of  chase. 
chace.  Obs.  pret.  of  choose. 

II  cha  cha-la'ca  (cha'chd-la'- 
kd),  n.  [Mex.  Sp.]  The  Texan 
guan  ( Ortalis  vetvla  macalli)  ; 
also,  related  Central  American 
Bpecies.  [wheatear.  British.  1 
chack  (chak  ;  chfk),  n.  The| 


chack  (chak,  chSk).  Scot.  var. 
of  check,  r. 

chack'-bird',  chack'er  (chak'-; 
dial,  chdk-,  c  h  y  k-),  n.  The 
wheatear.  British. 
chack'le  (chttk'*l),  v.  i.  To 
cackle  ;  chatter.  Dial.  Eng. 
chac'o  (shak'5).  Var.  of  shako. 
P  cha  co-li'  (c  h  f^kfi-le'),  «. 
[Sp.]  A  somewhat  sour  wine, 
made  in  the  provinces  of  Vizca¬ 
ya  and  Santander,  Spain. 

[|  cha  cun'  4/  son  gout'  (sha'- 
kftN'-na/  sdN'gooO-  [F.]  Every 
one  to  his  taste. 

II  cha  cun'  pour'  sol'  et  Dleu/ 
pour7_  touB '  (shr  ktlN'  poor' 
swa'  a  dyO7  poor'  toos';  b  sound¬ 
ed  in  tons).  [K.]  Every  one 
for  himself  and  God  for  all. 
chad,  d"  shad.  [  Dial.  Eng.  | 
chad.  I  had.  See  ch.  pron.  Ohs.  | 
cha'darfcha'ddr;  col  log.  chdd'- 
dr).  Var.  of  chuddar. 
Chad'band.  The  Rev.  Mr 
(c  h  a  d'h  ft  n  d).  In  Dickens’s 
**  Bleak  House,”  a  fut  unctuous 
clergyman  who  is  a  type  of 
hypocritical  piety, 
chadee-  ^  cadi. 

Cha'di-as  (ka'dT-ds).  Bib. 
chad'lock.  Vur.  of  charlock. 
chaere.  f  chair. 

Chae're-aa  ( ke'r^/s).  Bib. 
Chae-tl'tea  ( kMI'tez).  Chae-tit'- 
i-dae  (-tTt'T-de).  Paleon.  Vars. 
of  Cii.etetes,  Ch.etetid.e. 


chae'to-tax  y  (ke'tu-tak'sl),  n. 
I  (Jr.  xa  TV  hair  -f  to  ft?  arrange¬ 
ment.]  Z06L  The  arrangement 
of  bristles  on  an  insect.— chae  to- 
tac'tic  (-tak'tlk),  a. 
Chae-tu'ra(k?-tQ'ra),  n.  [NL.  ; 
(Jr.  xcetnrj  hair  +  ovpd  tail.] 
Zoiil.  A  genus  of  swifts  having 
stiff  spinelike  projecting  shafts 
to  the  tail  feathers.  It  includes 
the  chimney  swift.  [chaff.] 
chaf.  Obs.  or  ref.  sp.  var.  of| 
chaf'ant  (chdf'/lnt),  a.  [chafe. 
v.  -f  -««(.]  Her.  Enraged  ;  — 
applied  to  a  hoar  so  depicted, 
chafare.  +  chaffer. 
chafer.  +  chaffer. 
chafe'wax',  or  chaff'wax'.  n. 
[chafe  to  heat  -f  loaar.]  For¬ 
merly,  in  England,  n  chancery 
officer  who  prepared  wax  for 
sealing  documents, 
chafe'weed',  n.  a  The  cudweed, 
b  Any  of  several  species  of 
Gnapnalium.  [of  chaft. | 

chaff.  Var.  of  chafe,  dial.  var.  I 
chaffare.  +  chaffer. 
chaff  cutter.  One  that  cuts 
chaff  ;  esp.,  a  machine  for  cut¬ 
ting  up  straw  or  hay. 
chaffe.  +  chafe,  chaff. 
chaff'er.  +  chafer,  a  vessel 
for  heating,  etc.  [of  beetle.] 
chaff'er.  Var.  of  chafer,  kind  | 
chaf'fer-er,  n.  One  who  chaf¬ 
fers  ;  a  bargainer, 
chaffer  whale.  The  killer  whale. 


chaf'fer-y,  n.  Merchandise  ; 
goods  :  also,  traffic.  Obs. 
chaff-flower,  w.  A  tropical  ama- 
rantliaceous  plant (Achyranthes 
aspera)  with  slender,  chaffy, 
somewhat  prickly  flower  spikes, 
chaff'ing  (chaf'ing),  p.  pr.  if 
vb.  u.  of  chaff,  to  banter.— 
chaff'ing-ly,  adv. 
chaff 'less,  a.  See  -less.  Rare. 
thaf'fre.  chaffer. 
chaf'fron.  Var.  of  ciiamfhon. 
chaff 'wax'.  Var.  of  cha  fb\v  ax. 
chaf'ron.  Var.  of  chaffron, 
chain  Iron. 

chaft.  Chaffed.  Rff.  Sp. 
chaft  (chaft),  n.  [See  char  jaw.] 
The  jaw  :  chap.  Obs.,  or  Scot, 
if  Dial.  Eng. 

cha-gan'  (ka-gdn'),  n.  Early 
var.  of  khan;  —  applied  os  a 
title  to  sovereigns  of  the  Avars, 
cha-green' (shd-gren').  •[•cha¬ 
grin,  shagreen.  [or  i?.| 

cha-grin'.  a.  Chagrined.  Obs. \ 
cha-gual'  gum  (chii-gwfil'). 
[From  the  Chilean  name.]  A 
kind  of  gum  obtained  in  Chile 
from  various  species  of  Puj/a. 
ch&'gul  (cha'gifl).  n.  [Hind. 
ch  hagai.)  A  kind  of  leather 
water  bag.  used  in  India, 
cha'ha.  Var.  of  chaja. 
cha  hio'ta  (cha-y5'tii).  Var.  of 

CHAYOTE. 

chai  (chi),  n.,  fern,  of  chal. 
chaier  ^  chair. 


food,  foot ;  out,  oil ;  chair  ;  go  i  sing,  ii)k  ;  then,  thin;  nature,  verclyre  (250) ;  K  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144) ;  boN  ;  yet;  zh_z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  inGumH. 

Full  explanation,  of  Abbreviations,  Slens,  etc.,  Immediately  precede  the  Vocabulary. 
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CHALCEDONY 


chain  (chau),  n.  [F.  chatnc,  fr.  L.  catena.  Cf.  catenary, 
n.]  1.  A  series  of  links  or  rings,  usually  of  metal,  con¬ 

nected,  or  fitted  into  one  another,  used  for  various  pur¬ 
poses,  as  of  support,  of  restraint,  of  ornament,  of  the  trans¬ 
mission  of  mechanical  power,  etc.  Chains  are  made  in 
many  forms  and  sizes  ;  as,  bicycle  chain ,  cable  chain .  fur¬ 
nace  chain ,  etc.  The  size  of  a  chain  is  defined  by  the  thick¬ 
ness  of  its  links,  a  half-inch  chain t  for  example,  being  one 
made  from  bar  metal  half  an  inch  m  diameter. 

2.  That  which  confines,  fetters,  or  secures,  lit.  or  fig. ;  a 
bond;  a  fetter;  esp.  in  the  pi.,  bonds  ;  fetters;  abstractly, 
captivity  ;  imprisonment ;  bondage  ;  as,  the  chains  of  habit. 

Driven  down 

To  chains  of  darkness  and  the  undying  worm.  Milton. 

3.  A  series  of  things  linked  together ;  a  series  of  things 
connected  or  following  each  other  in  succession  with  an 
actual  or  imagined  connection  ;  as,  a  chain  of  mountains  ; 
a  chain  of  events  or  ideas. 

His  life  is  intertwined  with  the  whole  chain  of  organic  and  in¬ 
organic  being.  Emerson. 

4.  Specif.  :  a  A  chain  or  similar  construction  used  as  an 
obstruction  in  a  street,  river,  harbor  entrance,  etc.  ;  a 
boom,  b  A  chain,  so  arranged  as  not  to  be  detachable 
from  outside,  used  to  secure  a  slightly  opened  house  door, 
or  the  like.  C  A  cavesson  in  the  form  of  a  chain,  d  The 
series  of  air  bubbles  made  by  the  breath  from  an  otter 
underwater.  Encyc.  of  Sport,  e  Weaving.  The  warp,  f 
Chem.  A  number  of  atoms  united  serially,  like  links  in 
a  chain ;  specif.,  an  open  chain  as  contrasted  with  a  closed 
chain,  or  ring. 

6.  Surv.  A  measuring  instrument  consisting  of  one  hun¬ 
dred  pieces  of  wire  bent  into  rings  at  the  ends  and  joined 
together  by  rings.  The  engineer’s  chain  is  100  feet  long,  with 
links  one  foot  long.  Gunter’s  chain,  called  also  a  surveyor’s 
chain,  is  four  rods,  or  66  feet,  long,  each  link  being  7.92 
inches.  It  is  of  convenient  length  for  land  measure,  10 
square  chains  equaling  one  acre.  The  Gunter’s  chain  is 
used  on  all  the  United  States  public-land  surveys,  and 
wherever,  in  deeds  of  conveyance  or  other  documents, 
the  word  chain  is  used,  Gunter’s  chain  is  meant. 

6.  Naut.  An  iron  link,  plate,  or  bar  held  by  a  chain  (in  large 
vessels),  bolted  to  the  side  of  a  vessel  to  hold  the  deadeyes 
to  which  the  shrouds  are  connected ;  a  chain  plate;  — 
usually  in  the  pi.  ;  also,  pi.,  the  channels. 

7  Elec.  A  circuit,  as  of  a  galvanic  battery. 

8  Kinematics.  A  mechanical  combination  consisting  of 
two  or  more  links  (see  link)  ;  spe-  b  , 
cif.,  a  closed  chain.  A  chain  with  Ai 
only  two  links  is  called  a  simple 
chain  ;  with  more  than  two,  a  com-  . 
pound  chain.  When  the  links  are  so 
connected  that  each  one  is  paired 
with  another  and  the  fixing  of  a  Closed  Kinematic  Chain 
one  part  would  restrict  and  define 
the  movement  of  every  other 
part  (thereby  making  a  machine) 
the  combination  is  called  a  closed 
chain.  The  kinematic  chains  are  : 
crank  chains,  screw  chains,  pulley 
chains,  wheel  chains,  cam  chains, 
ratchet  chains,  formed  by  cranks,  screw  pairs,  pulleys,  etc., 
respectively. 

9.  Math.  Any  part  (of  an  assemblage)  that  is  depicted  on 
itself  in  any  definite  depiction  of  an  assemblage  on  itself. 
Chain,  v.  t. ;  chained  (chand) ;  chain'ing.  1.  To  fasten, 
bind,  secure,  or  connect  with  a  chain;  to  fasten,  bind  se¬ 
curely,  or  join  closely  and  strongly  as  with  a  chain. 

Chained  behind  the  hostile  car. 

And  in  this  vow  do  chain  my  soul  to  thine. 

2.  Hence:  To  fetter  ;  restrain;  enslave. 

3.  To  obstruct  or  protect  by  a  chain,  as  a  harbor. 

4.  To  surround  like  a  chain  ;  embrace.  Obs. 

6.  Surv.  To  measure  with  a  chain. 

Chained  Bible.  See  Bible,  2. 

Chain,  v.  i.  To  join  in  or  as  in  a  chain, 
chain'age  (-aj),  n.  [F.  chainage.]  Surv.  Act  of  chaining 
chain  belt-  Mach,  a  A  belt  con¬ 
structed  of  metal  links  used  in  chain 
gear,  b  A  flexible  belt  made  of  short 
leather  links  strung  together  on  wire 
pins  so  that  the  links  set  edgewise  on 
the  pulley  rims.  —  chain  belting, 
chain  boat-  Naut.  A  boat  fitted  up 


composedof  the  fourLinks 
a,  b,  c,  c/,  carrying  respec¬ 
tively  the  eight  Elements 
Ai  Ao,  B)  Bo,  Ci  C2,  Di  Dot 
forming  the  turning  Pairs 
A,  B;.  Bo  C2,  Ao  D-2,  and 
the  sliding  Pair  Ci  D4. 


Prior. 

Shak. 


Shak. 


Piece  of  a  Chain 
Belt,  a. 


‘The 


for  recovering  lost  cables,  anchors,  etc. ;  an  anchor  hoy. 
Chain  bolt.  1.  Naut.  The  bolt  fastening  the  lower  end  of 
the  chain  plate  to  the  vessel’s  side. 

2.  A  bolt  with  a  chain  attached  for  drawing  it  out. 

3.  A  door  chain.  See  chain,  4  b. 

Chain  bond.  Arch.  A  bond  formed  in  masonry  by  build¬ 
ing  in.  as  a  tie,  a  chain,  bar,  or  strap  of  metal,  or  a  timber. 
Chain  bridge.  A  suspension  bridge  supported  by  chains. 
Chain  chests  Naut.  Lockers  in  the  channels  for  storing 
gear  for  washing  the  decks. 

Chain  closure.  Kinematics.  Constrainment  of  a  mechanism 
by  the  addition  of  a  chain, 
chain  coral.  Paleon.  A  fossil  coral  of  the 
genus  Halysitesy  common  in  the  middle 
and  upper  Silurian  rocks.  The  tubular 
corallites,  of  oval  section,  are  united  by 
their  narrow  sides,  looking  in  an  end  view 
like  links  of  a  chain.  When  perfect,  the 
calicles  show  twelve  septa. 

Chain  coupling,  a  A  coupling  for  unit¬ 
ing  lengths  of  chain,  or  connecting  a  chain 
with  an  object,  b  Railroads.  A  chain  used 
as  a  supplementary  coupling  bet  ween  cars. 

Chain  course.  Arch.  A  bond  course  of 
stone  headers  fastened  together  contmuously  by  cramps, 
chain  drive.  Mach.  A  chain  gear.  —  chain'— driv  en 
(-driV  n),  a.  —  chain  driving, 
chained  (chand),  p.  a.  1.  Bound  or  secured  with  or  as 
with  a  chain  ;  specif.,  fettered. 


Ch  ain  Coral 
(Hah/sites  ca- 
tenuiata).  (0 


1  Grooved  Wheel 

2  Sprocket  Wheels 


2.  Furnished,  fitted,  or  adorned  with  a  chain  or  chains. 
Chained  Lady.  =  Andromeda.  —  c.  lightning,  chain  lightning. 
Chain  fern.  All  American  fern  of  the  genus  Woodicardia 
or  its  immediate  allies,  having  the  sori  in  chainlike  rows. 
Chain  gang.  A  gang,  esp.  of  convicts,  chained  together, 
chain  gear  Mach.  A  kind  of  gear  in  which 
motion  is  transmitted  by  means  of  a  chain 
which  runs  in  a  special  groove  or  engages  the 
cogs  of  a  sprocket  wheel. 

Chain  harrow.  A  harrow  ill  which  the  spikes 
or  teeth  are  connected  by  chainwork. 

Chain  hook  a  A  hook  fixed  to  a  chain,  b  Naut. 

A  hook  used  for  dragging  or  lifting  cables, 
chain  knot.  A  knot  made  like  a  chain  or  a 
link  of  a  chain. 

chain'less,  a.  1.  Having  no  chain  ;  notj-e- 
strained  or  fettered  by  or  as  by  a  chain.  "" 
chainless  mind.”  Byron. 

2.  Not  operated  by  a  chain 
gear;  as, a  chainless  bicycle, 
chain  lightning  1.  Light¬ 
ning  which  appears  to 
move  very  rapidly  in  a 
long  angular,  zigzag,  or 
forked  course. 

2.  Inferior  whisky  of  great 
strength.  Slang. 
chain  mail.  Flexible  ar¬ 
mor  made  of  interlinked 
metal  rings ;  mail, 
chain'man  (chan'man),  n.;  pi.  -men  (-men).  Surv.  Either 
of  the  two  men  necessary  to  use  a  chain, 
chain  molding  or  moulding.  Arch.  A  form  of  chainlike 
molding. 

Chain  pier.  A  promenade  pier  suspended  by  chains, 
chain  pipe.  Naut.  All  opening  in  the  deck,  lined  with  iron, 
through  which  the  cable  is  lea  from  one  deck  to  another. 
Chain  Plate.  1.  Naut.  One  of  the  iron  plates  or  bands,  on 
a  vessel’s  side,  to  which  the  standing  rigging  is  fastened  ; 
—  sometimes  called  chain  (see  chain,  «.,  6). 

2  Arch.  One  of  a  set  of  connected  plates  built  into  the 
walls  of  a  building  to  make  it  more  stable, 
chain  pulley.  A  pulley  with  a  pulley  wheel  specially 
grooved  to  engage  the  links  of  a  chain. 

Chain  pump.  A  pump  consisting 
of  an  endless  chain  dipping  below 
the  water  to  be  raised  and  running 
over  a  drum  or  wheel  by  which  it  is 
moved.  In  the  most  common  form 
the  chain  has  at  intervals  disks  or 
lifts  which  fit  the  tube  through 
which  the  ascending  part  passes 
and  carry  the  water  to  the  point  of 
discharge. 

chain  riveting.  Riveting  in  which 
the  rivets,  in  rows  along  the  seam, 
are  set  one  behind  the  other. 

Chain  rule.  All  arithmetical  proc- 
ess  for  determining  the  equiva¬ 
lence  (in  value)  of  two  magnitudes 
of  different  denominations  through 
intermediate  denominations.  Thus, 
in  order  to  find  the  cost  in  francs  of 
4  meters  of  cloth  of  which  42  yards  Chain  Pump, 
cost  £1 12s.,  we  write  as  follows : 

francs  x  =  4  meters  (cloth) 
meters  32  =  35  yards 
(cloth)  yards  42  =  £f 

£6  =  151  francs. 

Hence,  by  multiplication,  cancellation  (since  all  denomi¬ 
nations  appear  on  both  sides),  and  division,  x  =  4.2.  Called 
also  Rees’s  rule,  from  the  inventor,  K.  F.  de  Rees. 

Chain  saw.  A  chainlike  tool  for  sawing  ;  specif.:  a  A  saw 
for  surgical  use  having  links  with  serrated  edges,  b  A 
large  saw  for  cutting  coal,  as  one  set  with  chisel  points. 
Chain  shot.  Mil.  A  kind  of  shot  consist¬ 
ing  of  two  balls  or  half  balls  united  by  a 
short  chain,  formerly  used  in  naval  war¬ 
fare  to  cut  a  ship’s  rigging  ;  also,  adis-  Chain  Shot, 
charge  of  such  shot. 

Chain  snake.  A  common  harmless  snake  ( Ophi bolus  getu- 
lus)  of  many  parts  of  the  United  States.  It  attains  a 
length  of  five  feet  and  often  feeds  on  poisonous  snakes. 
Chain  stitch.  1-  An  ornamental  stitch  like  the  links  of  a 
chain,  used  in  crocheting,  sewing,  and  embroidery ;  also, 
work  so  made ;  chainwork. 

2.  Machine  Sewing.  A  stitch  in  which  the  looping  of  the 
thread  or  threads  forms  a  chain  on  the  under  side  of  the 
work  ;  loop  stitch,  as  disting,  from  lock  stitch.  See  stitch. 
Chain  tie  Arch.  A  tie  consisting  of  a  series  of  connected 
iron  bars  or  rods. 

chain  towing.  A  method  of  towing  or  pulling  a  vessel, 
esp.  a  canal  boat,  by  means  of  a  chain  or  cable  laid  along 
the  bottom  of  the  watercourse  but  passing  over  a  revolv¬ 
ing  wheel  or  drum  on  the  vessel. 

chain  wheel.  1.  A  chain  pulley,  or  sprocket  wheel.  See 
chain  gear,  III ust. 

2  An  inversion  of  the  chain  pump,  by  which  it  becomes  a 
motor  driven  by  water. 

chain'work'  (chan'wGrk'),  n.  Work  looped  or  linked  after 
the  manner  of  a  chain  ;  specif.,  chain-stitch  work, 
chair  (cliSr),  71.  [ME.  chaiere ,  cliaere ,  OF.  chaiere ,  F.  chaire 
pulpit,  fr.  L.  cathedra  chair,  armchair,  a  teacher’s  or  pro¬ 
fessor’s  chair,  Gr.  KaOeSpa  ;  Kara  down  -|-  root  of  e£ecr0a  1 
to  sit,  e8pa  seat,  akin  to  E.  sit.  See  sit;  cf.  cathedral.] 

1.  A  movable  single  seat  with  a  back. 

2.  An  official  seat,  or  a  seat  of  authority,  state,  or  dignity, 
as  of  a  chief  magistrate,  a  judge,  a  professor,  or  the  presid¬ 
ing  officer  of  a  meeting,  etc.  ;  also,  an  office  or  place  of 
authority,  dignity,  etc.,  or  the  dignity  or  authority  itself. 

The  chair  of  a  philosophical  school.  Whewell. 
A  chair  of  philology.  M.  Arnold. 

3.  The  presiding  officer  of  an  assembly  ;  a  chairman  ;  as, 
to  address  the  chair  ;  pi .,  the  chairman  and  deputy  chair¬ 
man  of  the  British  East  India  Company. 


Chair.  6,  with  rail  in  posi¬ 
tion  on  sleeper. 


Chaise. 


4.  A  sedan  chair.  Obs.  Shak. 

5.  A  light  one-horse  carriage  such  as  a  chaise  or  gig.  Obs. 

6.  Railroads.  Any  support  or  carriage  of  a  rail ;  specif., 
an  iron  or  steel  block  or  plate 
forming  a  kind  of  socket  or  clutch 
supporting  a  rail  and  securing  it 
to  a  sleeper  or  tie. 

Chair  of  St.  Peter,  R.  C.  Ch .,  the 
papal  see.  See  Apostolic  see.  — 
to  be  in,  to  take,  to  leave  (etc.),  the 
chair,  to  act  in,  assume,  give  up 
(etc.),  the  office  of  chairman,  or 
president. 

Chair  (cliSr),  v.  t.;  chaired  (chSrd);  chair'ing.  1.  To  place 
in  a  chair  ;  esp.,  to  install  in  a  chair  of  office;  to  enthrone. 

2.  To  carry  publicly  in  triumph  on  a  chair  or  seat.  Eng. 

3.  To  provide  with  a  chair  or  chairs. 

chair  bed.  chair  bedstead.  A  kind  of  chair  that  can  be 
turned  into  a  bed. 

chair  days.  Days  of  one’s  old  age  ;  evening  of  life.  Shak. 
chair 'man  (char'man),  n.;  pi.  -men  (-men).  1.  The  occu¬ 

pant  of  a  chair  of  office  or  authority;  specif.,  the  presiding 
officer  of  a  committee,  of  a  public  or  private  meeting,  or 
of  any  organized  body. 

2.  One  whose  business  it  is  to  carry  persons  in  a  chair  or 
sedan  ;  also,  one  who  wheels  a  Bath  chair. 

Breaks  watchmen’s  heads  and  chairmen's  glasses.  Prior. 
Chair  rail.  Building.  A  wood  molding  round  a  wall  to 
protect  it  from  being  damaged  by  the  backs  of  chairs, 
chaise  ( shaz),  n.  [F.  chaise  seat,  or  chair,  chaise,  or  carriage, 
for  chaire ,  from  a  former 
Parisian  pron.  See  chair  ;  cf. 
shay.]  Any  of  various  travel¬ 
ing  or  pleasure  carriages  ;  as  : 
a  A  two-wheeled  carriage  for  . 
one  or  two  persons,  with  a 
calash  top,  and  the  body  hung 
on  leather  straps,  or  thorough- 
braces.  It  is  usually  drawn  by 
one  horse,  b  A  similar  four- 
wheeled  pleasure  carriage,  c 
A  post  chaise  ;  loosely,  any  light  carriage  or  pleasure  cart, 
chaise  cart.  A  kind  of  light  cart  for  driving.  Dickens. 
II  chaise'  longue'  (shaz'  lbNg')-  [F.,  lit.,  long  chair.J  A 
kind  of  elongated  seat  or  couch,  usually  having  a  support 
for  the  back  at  one  end  only. 

cha'ja  (cha'ha),  n.  [Native  name.]  The  largest  species  of 
screamer  ( Chauna  cristata ),  larger  than  a  turkey,  found 
in  southern  Brazil  and  Argentina.  It  is  often  domesti¬ 
cated,  and  is  useful  in  guarding  poultry, 
chak-dar'  (chuk-dar'),  n.  [Panjabi  chakdar.]  A  native 
land  tenant  intermediate  in  position  between  the  proprie¬ 
tor  and  cultivator,  having  an  inheritable  property  in  wells 
constructed  by  him,  and  cultivating  the  land  attached 
to  them,  and  usually  responsible  for  the  revenue.  India. 
chak'ra  (chuk'rd),  n.  [Skr.  cakra.]  A  kind  of  quoit  or 
metal  circle  with  sharp  edges,  formerly  used  by  some  of 
the  Sikhs  as  a  weapon,  being  whirled  about  the  finger  and 
cast.  It  is  an  attribute  of  Vishnu. 

cha-la'za  (kd-la'za),  n.  ;  pi.  E.  -zas  (-zdz),  L.  -z je  (-ze). 
[NL.,  fr.  Gr.  xaAa£a  hail,  pimple.]  1.  Bot .  The  point  at 
which  the  nucellus  and  integuments  of  an  ovule  are  united. 
In  orthotropous  ovules  it  is  coextensive  with  the  hilum. 
See  ovule. 

2  Embryol.  Either  of  a  pair  of  spiral  bands  of  thickened 
albuminous  substance  in  the  white  of  a  bird’s  egg,  extend¬ 
ing  from  the  ball  of  yolk  and  attached  near  each  end  of 
the  egg  to  the  membrane  lining  the  shell,  serving  to 
maintain  the  yolk  in  its  position;  —  called  also  treadle. 

3.  Med.  =  CHALAZION. 

cha-la'zal  (-zal),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  chalaza. 
cha-la'zi  on  (-zT-5n),  n. ;  pi.  -zia  (-d).  Also  cha-la'zi-um 
(-wm).  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  \a\d^iov,  dim.  of  hail,  pimple.] 

Med.  A  small  circumscribed  tumor  of  the  eyelid  caused  by 
inflammation  of  the  Meibomian  glands  and  retention  of 
the  secreted  sebaceous  matter. 

chal  a  zog'a  my  (kSPd-zbg'd-mY),  n.  [chalaza -\-  -gamy.] 
Bot.  A  process  of  fecundation  in  which  the  pollen  tube 
penetrates  to  the  embryo  sac  through  the  tissue  of  the 
chalaza,  instead  of  entering  through  the  micropyle.  It 
was  originally  discovered  by  Treub  in  Casuarina.  and  has 
since  been  found  to  occur  regularly  in  the  families  Betu- 
lacene  and  Juglandaceae.  Partial  chalazogamy  is  found 
in  Litmus ,  the  tube  here  penetrating  the  nucellus  midway 
between  the  chalaza  and  micropyle.  Cf.  porogamy.  — 
chal  a-zo-gam'ic  (-zo-gam'Tk),  a. 
chal  can'tliite  (k51-kan'thit),  n.  [L.  c.halcanthum  a  solu¬ 
tion  of  blue  vitriol,  Gr.  x°L^Knl'&  v-]  Min.  Native  blue 
vitriol,  or  sulphate  of  copper,  CuSCV&^O. 

Chal  ce-do'ni-an  (k£l/se-do'ni-dn),  a.  [L.  Chalcedonius.] 
Of  or  pertaining  to  Chalcedon,  an  ancient  city  of  Bithynia, 
opposite  Constantinople,  or  the  ecumenical  council  held 
there  in  451  or  its  teachings.  The  Chalcedonian  council 
was  the  fourth  ecumenical  council.  It  condemned  the  Monoph- 
ysite  or  Eutychian  doctrine  and  affirmed  the  doctrine  of  the 
inseparable  and  indivisible  union,  without  confusion  or  conver¬ 
sion,  of  two  perfect  and  complete  natures,  the  human  and  the 
divine,  in  the  one  person  of  Christ, 
chal  ce-don'ic  (-dbn'ik),  a.  Of  or  pert,  to  chalcedony, 
chal-ced'o-ny  (k&l-sgd'o-ni  ;  k51'se-do-nT  ;  277),  n. ;  pi. 
-nies  (-nTz).  [L.  chalcedonius ,  prob.  fr.  Gr.  XahKrjbuiv 

Chalcedon,  a  town  in  Asia  Minor,  opposite  to  Byzantium  : 
cf.  F.  calceiloine ,  OF.  also  cacidoyne ,  calcedoine ,  ME.  cal - 
cidoine ,  casidoyne.  Cf.  cassidony.]  Min.  A  cryptocrys¬ 
talline,  translucent  variety  of  quartz,  commonly  of  a  pale 
blue  or  gray  color,  uniform  tint,  and  luster  nearly  like  wax. 


chain  argument.  A  sorites. 

chain  armor  or  armour.  Chain 
mail. 

chain  bullet.  A  chain  shot.  Ohs. 
chaind.  Chained.  Ref.  Sp. 
chain-ette'  (chan-St'),  n.  [F. 
chatnetteA  See  catenary. 
chain  grab.  Naut.  A  wildcat, 
chain  grapples.  =  coupling 
grab. 

chain  guard.  A  device  in  a  fusee 
watch  to  prevent  overwinding, 
chain  isomerism.  See  isomeric. 
chain ' let,  n.  [chain  +  -let.]  A 
\  small  chain. 

chain  locker.  Naut.  A  shaft  or 
other  compartment  in  the  hold 
for  stowing  chain  cable, 
chain  pin  Surv.  =  arrow,  2  a. 


chain  reasoning.  Logic.  A  so¬ 

rites.  [chains.  I 

chain'smith',  n.  A  maker  of  | 
chain  syllogism.  Logic.  A  so¬ 
rites.  '  [timber.! 

chain  timber.  Arch.  A  bond  I 
chain  twist  =  diamond  twist. 
chain'wale,  n.  Naut.  A  channel. 
See  channel,  «.,  1ft.  [locker. I 
chain  well.  Naut.  A  chain  | 
chaip.  *1*  chape. 
chaipitur.  chapter. 
chair.  Obe.or  dial,  var.of  chare. 
chair d.  Chaired.  Ref.  Sp. 
chairge.  Obs.  or  dial.  var.  of 
charge. 

chair ' m an-ship.  tj.  See -ship. 
chair  table.  A  table  convertible 
into  a  chair  or  settle. 


chair'wom  an  (char'wobm'tfn), 

n.  A  woman  acting  as  chairman, 
chair'wom  an.  +  charwoman. 
chaise.  +  chase. 
chaise.  Scot.  pret.  of  choose. 
chaise,  v.  i.  To  go  by  chaise  ;  — 
with  indefinite  object  it.  Rare. 
chaisel,  n.  [OF.  cheisil,  chesil.] 
A  kind  of  fine  linen,  or  some¬ 
thing  made  of  it.  Obs. 
chaistee.  +  chasty.  [exdar.I 
Chait  ( chit),  n  See  Hindu  cal-| 
chaitif.  +  caitiff. 
chait'ya  (chlt'ya),  n.  [Skr. 
caitya  individual  soul,  sacred 
memorial  fig  tree.}  Among 
Buddhists,  any  object  of  wor¬ 
ship  ;  a  dagoba  or  shrine,  or  a 
temple  containing  a  shrine. 


cha'ka.  Var.  of  chaca,  chaja. 

cha'kar  (cha'kdr),  n.  [Hind. 
tr  Per.  chdkar.]  A  servant ;  a 
person  in  domestic  service  or 
in  clerical  employment.  India. 
cha  ka-ran'  (chii'kd-ran'),  or 
chak  ran'  (chak'riin'),  n. 
[Hind.  &  Per.  chdkaramamxn 
service  lands  ;  chdkaran  is  pi.  of 
chdkar  servant.]  Lands  held 
rent  free  or  at  a  reduced  rent  in 
remuneration  of  service,  but  esp. 
that  of  village  servants.  India. 
cha'ka-ri  (chil'kd-re),  n.  [Hind. 
&•  Per.  chain  ri.]  Service,  wheth¬ 
er  domestic  or,  more  commonly, 
clerical.  India. 
cha-kaz'zi  co'pal.  Var.  of  cha- 

CAZE  COPAL. 


chak'si  (chflk'sf),  n.  [Hind. 
chak  a  piece  of  assigned  land.] 
One  of  a  class  ot  cottagers  of 
Lahoul,  India,  who  hold  their 
lands  for  a  stated  service  to  the 
thakur.  India. 

chal  (chal),  n.  [Gypsy  chal  lad, 
chan  girl.J  A  man  ;  a  person  ; 
a  fellow  ;  as,  a  Romany  chal. 
The  corresponding  feminine  is 
chai  or  chi.  Gypsy. 

Chal.,  or  chal.  Ahhr.  Chal- 
daic  ;  Chaldaism  ;  Chaldean  ; 
Chaldee  ;  chaldron, 
cha-lan'dre.  4*  calander 
Chal'a-ne  (k&l'd-ne).  D.  Bib. 
chalange.  -f*  challenge. 
cha-las'tic  (kd-l&s'tYk),  a.  [Gr. 
XaAaoTtKO?  laxative.]  Med. 


Relaxing;  laxative;  softening. 
—  n.  A  chalastic  agent, 
cha  laze'  (-15z')t  n.  A  cha¬ 
laza.  Rare.  [lazal.l 

cha-la'zi-an(-la'zY-<7n).  a.  Cha- 1 
chaPa-zif'er-ous  (k&Pd-zYf'?r- 
t/s),  a.  [chalaza  -ferous .] 

Having  chalaza?. 
cha-la'zo  gam  (kd-la'zo-gftmh* 
n.  Hot.  A  plant  in  which  chal¬ 
azogamy  regularly  occurs, 
chal 'hot.  Var.  of  cha  bot. 
chal'canth  (k&l'kfinth).  chal- 
can'thum  1  -k&n'thtfm).  n.  [See 
cha  lcanth  ite-1  Bluevitriol; 
sometimes,  green  vitriol.  Ohs. 
chal-ced'o-nous  ( kSl-sed'C-nus), 
a.  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  resem¬ 
bling,  chalcedony. 


ale,  senate,  care,  am,  account,  iirm,  ask,  sofa;  eve,  event,  find,  recent,  maker;  Ice,  Ill;  old,  obey,  orb,  odd,  soft,  connect ;  use,  unite,  urn,  up,  circus,  menu ; 

II  Foreign  Word.  4*  Obsolete  Variant  of.  +  combined  with.  —  equals. 


CHALCEDONYX 
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Sp.  gr.,  2.59-2.64.  Chalcedony  of  special  or  variegated  color 
is  known  as  carnelian,  chrysoprase,  heliotrope,  agate, 
onyx,  etc.  (see  these  words). 

chal-ced'O-nyx  (kfil-sgd'o-niks),  n.  [ chalcedony  -f-  onyx.'] 
Min.  Onyx  in  which  the  bands  are  white  to  gray. 

||  chal  chi  hui'tl  (chSl'chT-we't’l)  I  n.  [Mex.  chalchi- 
chal'chu-ite  (chSl'choo-it)  \  huitl.]  Min.  A 

green  turquoise  found  in  New  Mexico. 

Chal'cid  (kSl'sid),  a.  Zodl.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Chal- 
cidid*.  —  n.  A  clialcid  tiy . 
chalcid  fly,  any  species  of  a  very  large 
group  of  hymen opterous  msects, 
mostly  of  very  minute  size  and  in  the 
larval  state  parasitic  on  the  larvae  or 
pupae  of  other  msects,  though  some,  as 
the  fig  wasp,  live  on  plants,  in  many 
cases  forming  galls.  Some  live  within, 
others  upon,  the  bodies  of  their  hosts, 
feeding  on  their  juices  and  tissues  and 
usually  finally  causing  their  death.  In 
this  way  they  are  of  the  greatest  benefit 
to  man,  destroying  many  injurious  in¬ 
sects.  The  group  was  formerly  consid¬ 
ered  a  family,  Chal  cid'i-dae  (kSl-sTd'T- 
de).  now  usually  a  superfamily,  Chal  -  - 

ci-dol'de-a  (kaf'si-doi'd5-o). 

Chal-cid'l-an  (kSl-std'T-an),  a.  1.  Of  x  2' 

or  pert,  to  Chalcis,  in  the  island  of  Euboea,  of  which  Naxos 
in  Sicily  and  Cum*  in  Italy  were  colonies. 

2.  [/.  e.]  Zodl.  =  chalcid. 

Chalcidian  alphabet,  any  of  the  non-ionic  Greek  alphabets  ; 
specif.,  that  of  the  Chalcidian  colonies  of  lower  Italy  and 
Sicily,  from  which  the  Latin  alphabet  was  developed. 
Chal-cid'i-an,  n.  l  A  native  or  citizen  of  Chalcis.  The 
Chalcidians  were  Ionian  Greeks  and  energetic  6eamen.  They 
were  subject  to  Athena  during  the  era  of  her  supremacy. 

2.  |7.o. ]  Zool.  =  CHALCID. 

Chal  cid'ic  (-Tk),  a.  [L.  Chalcidicus ,  Gr.  XoAkiSgco?.]  Of 
Chalcis;  Chalcidian.  —  n.  [7.  o.]  Archseol.  =  chalcidicum. 
chal  Cld'i  cum  (-T-kilm),  n.  ;  pi.  -CA  (-kd).  [L.,  fr.  Gr.  XaA- 
kiSlkos.]  Rom.  Archneol.  a  A  room  or  porch  of  entrance, 
esp.  to  a  basilica,  b  A  separate  building,  described  as  an 
appendage  to  a  Roman  basilica  ;  also,  among  some  modern 
writers,  a  vestibule  to  a  Christian  basilica ;  a  narthex. 
Chal  cid'l  dae  (kfil-sTd'T-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  xaA*o? 
copper;  —  in  allusion  to  their  metallic  colors.]  Zodl.  A 
family  consisting  of  all,  or  restricted  to  the  typical,  chal¬ 
cid  flies  (which  see).  —  chal'ci-did  (kSl'sT-did),  a.  &  n.  — 
chal-cid'i  form  (k51-sid'T-f6rm),  a. 
chal'CO-  (kSl'ko-).  Combining  form  from  Greek  \a\KO<;, 
copper,  brass  ;  as,  cAa/cography,  cAa/copyrite,  etc. 
chai'co-clte  (-sit).  ?i.  [Gr.  \a copper.]  Min.  Native 
copper  sulphide,  Cu2S,  a  mineral  of  black  or  dark  gray 
color  and  metallic  luster  occurring  in  orthorhombic  crys¬ 
tals  or  massive.  H.,  2.5-3.  Sp.  gr.,  5.5-5. 8. 
Chal'CO-graph  (-gr&f),  n.  [ chalco -  -|-  -graph.]  A  copper 
engraving. 

Chal-COg'ra  phy  (k£l-k5g'rd-fi),  n.  Act  or  art  of  engraving 
on  copper  or  brass,  esp.  for  printing.  —  chal-COg'ra-pher 
(  fer),  chal  cog'ra  phist  (  fist),  w.  —  chal'co  graph'ic 
(kShko-grSf'Tk),  -1  cal  (-T-kdl),  a. 
chal  co  phyl'lite  (kSEko-fTFIt),  n.  [ chalco -  -|-  Gr.  (f>v\\ov 
leaf.]  Min.  A  highly  basic  arsenate  of  copper,  of  various 
shades  of  green,  occurring  in  tabular  crystals  or  foliated 
masses.  H.,  2.  Sp.  gr.,  2.4-2.66. 

chal  co  py'rite  (-pi'rit  ;  -pir'it),  n.  [chalco-  -\-  pyrite  ;  — 
from  its  color.]  Min.  A  bright  brass-yellow  sulphide  of 
copper  and  iron,  CuFeS.2,  crystallizing  in  the  tetragonal  sys¬ 
tem,  but  usually  occurring  massive.  It  is  one  of  the  most 
important  ores  of  copper.  H.,  3.5-4.  Sp.  gr.,  4.1 -4.3. 
chal  co  stib'lte  (-stTb'It),  n.  [chalco-  -f-  stibium.]  Min. 
A  lead-gray  sulphide  of  antimony  and  copper,  Cu2S'Sb2S3; 
—  called  also  wolfsbergite.  Sp.  gr.,  4.75-5  0. 
chal'CO- tript  (kSl'ko -trlpt),  n.  [chalco-  -f-  Gr.  rpin-nf?  one 
who  rubs,  fr.  rpifieiv  to  rub.]  One  who  copies  the  designs 
of  monumental  brasses,  etc.,  by  taking  rubbings. 
Chal-da'ic  (k31-da/Tk),  a.  [L.  Chaldaicus.]  Of  or  pertain¬ 
ing  to  Chaldea.  —  n.  The  Chaldean  language. 

Chal'da  Ism  (kSl'du-Tz’m),  n.  An  idiom  or  peculiarity  of 
the  Childaic. 

Ghal-de'an  (k51-de'dn),  a.  [L.  Chaldaeus ,  Gr.  XaASalo?.] 
Of  or  pertaining  to  Chaldea  or  its  people  ;  hence,  of  or 
pertaining  to  astrology,  magic,  or  occult  learning. 
Chal-de'an,  n.  1.  One  of  an  ancient  Semitic  tribe  origi¬ 
nally  occupying  the  low  alluvial  land  about  the  estuaries  of 
the  Tigris  and  Euphrates.  Gradually  they  became  the 
dominant  people  of  Babylonia,  and  the  second  Babylonian 
empire  (606  to  539  b.  c.)  was  essentially  Chaldean. 

2.  Hence,  a  person  versed  in  Babylonian  lore,  esp.  astrol¬ 
ogy  ;  a  soothsayer  ;  seer. 

3.  A  member  of  any  of  certain  modern  tribes  of  Nestorian 
Christians,  chiefly  in  Persia. 

4.  The  language  of  the  Chaldeans.  See  Semitic. 
Ohal'dee'  (kSl'de' ;  k51-de' ;  277),  a.  Chaldean  ;  Chaldaic.— 

n.  A  Chaldean  or  the  Chaldean  language;  also,  improp¬ 
erly,  Biblical  Aramaic,  which  is  a  western  Aramaic. 
Chaldee  Church.  =  East  Syrian  Church.  —  C.  Paraphrase. 
See  Targum. 

chal'dron  (chfil'drwn  ;  277),  n.  [OF.  chaldron ,  F.  chau- 
dron,  kettle.  Same  word  as  caldron.]  1.  =  caldron.  R. 

2.  A  nearly  obsolete  English  dry  measure  for  coal,  lime, 
etc.,  commonly  equal  to  4  quarters,  or  32  bushels,  but  in 
London  to  36  bushels  heaped  up,  and  in  Newcastle  to  about 
double  this  amount.  Hence,  a  weight,  varying  with  the 
locality  ;  as,  the  chaldron  of  coal  at  New  York  was  2500  lbs. 

3.  =  chalder,  a  measure.  See  measure.  Obs.  


cha  let'  (slia-la' ;  sha'15';  shal'a),  n.  Often,  erroneously, 
chalet.  [F.  chalet.] 

1.  A  herdsman’s 
hut  or  a  cabin  in 
the  Swiss  moun¬ 
tains.  Also,  a 
small  wooden 
house  of  the  Alpine 
regions  of  Europe, 
esp.  of  Switzerland, 
used  in  villages 
and  in  the  coun¬ 
try.  The  Swiss  cha¬ 
let,  whether  of  solid 
squared  timbers  rest¬ 
ing  horizontally  one 
upon  another,  or  of  the  frame  building  type,  is  simple  in  shape, 
and  has  its  structural  parts,  the  floor  beams,  chimneys,  dormer 
windows,  and  brackets  under  the  roof.  all  unconcealed  and  even 
emphasized  lor  decorative  effect.  The  roof  projects  considerably 
in  front  and  at  the  eaves,  under  which,  in  typical  examples,  are 
daced  balconies  and  the  staircase.  Chalets  are  commonly  em- 
jellished  with  wood  carving,  often  also  with  painted  decoration. 

2.  A  cottage  or  house,  esp.  a  country  house,  built  in  the 
style  of  the  Swiss  cottages. 

3  Short  for  F.  chadet'  de  nd'ces/si/t^'  (sha/18'’de  na/sa/se/- 
ta'),  a  street  lavatory,  urinal,  etc. 

chal'lce  (chfil'Ts),  n.  [ME.  chalis ,  calice ,  OF.  chalice ,  ca- 
Ucc ,  F.  calice ,  fr.  L.  calix ,  akin  to  E.  helmet.  Cf.  calice.] 

1.  A  drinking  cup;  goblet;  esp.,  the  cup 
used  in  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord’s  Supper. 

Now  Poetic  or  in  elevated  use. 

2.  A  flower  cup.  “  The  buttercup  catches 

the  sun  in  its  chalice .”  Lowell. 

chal 'iced  (-Tst),  a.  1.  Having  a  cup-shaped 
blossom  ;  —  said  of  flowers.  Shak. 

2.  Contained  in  a  chalice  or  cup. 
chalice  veil  Eccl.  A  chalice  covering,  made 
of  silk,  the  color  of  which  usually  varies  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  feasts  of  the  church  year, 
chal  i-co'sis  (kSFT-ko'sis),  n.  [NL.  ;  Gr.  \d- 
Ai£,  -ik'js,  pebble  -}-  -osis.]  Med.  A  pulmonary  affection  oc¬ 
curring  among  stonecutters,  due  to  inhalation  of  stone  dust, 
chalk  (chok),  n.  [AS.  cealc  lime,  fr.  L.  calx  limestone. 
Cf.  calcareous,  calcium,  calx,  cawk.]  1.  Min.  A  soft 
limestone  of  earthy  texture,  white,  gray,  or  buff  in  color, 
chiefly  composed  of  the  minute  shells  of  Foraminifera  (see 
rhizopod).  Chalk  is  of  marine  origin.  It  is  found  chiefly 
in  the  Cretaceous  system  of  rocks,  and  is  widely  distrib¬ 
uted,  both  in  Europe  and  America.  Contrary  to  former 
belief,  the  deposits  of  chalk  were  formed  in  relativelv  shal¬ 
low  water.  Much  of  the  common  blackboard  “  chalk  ”  (see 
def .  2)  is  not  true  chalk  at  all ;  frequently  it  consists  of 
siliceous  material. 

2.  Chalklike  material,  of  various  colors  and  composition, 
esp.  that  used  in  the  form  of  crayons  for  drawing,  or  a 
piece  of  such  material. 

3.  A  score,  reckoning,  or  account  of  credit  given  ;  hence, 
credit ;  tick  ;  — from  the  old  practice  at  alehouses  of  scor¬ 
ing  such  accounts  with  chalk  upon  a  door  or  wall. 

4.  A  mark  or  line  made  with  chalk  ;  specif.,  a  point  scored 
in  a  game,  often  recorded  with  chalk.  Eng. 

5  Fig.  :  A  scratch  or  scar.  Slang.  Marryat. 

chalk  for  cheese,  something  inferior  for  a  good  article ;  the 
bad  for  the  good.  —  by  a  long  chalk,  by  long  chalks,  or  by 
chalkB,  by  a  long  way;  by  far,  or  far;  — from  the  use  of 
chalk  in  scoring  points,  etc.  Colloq.  Lowell. 

chalk,  v.  t.  ;  chalked  (chbkt) ;  chalk'ing.  1.  To  treat  or 
mix  with  chalk  ;  specif.  :  a  To  manure  with  chalk.  Mor¬ 
timer.  b  To  rub  or  mark  with  chalk,  c  To  whiten  with 
chalk  ;  hence,  to  make  pale  ;  bleach  ;  blanch. 

Let  a  bleak  paleness  chalk  the  door.  Herbert. 
2  To  write,  draw,  sketch,  or  outline  with  chalk  ;  specif. 
(Obs.  or  Colloq.),  to  record  in  chalk  (esp.  an  account) ;  to 
score  ;  to  charge  ;  as,  to  chalk  up  five  shillings  ;  lienee,  to 
chalk  it,  to  run  up  an  account ;  to  take  credit, 
to  chalk  out,  to  lay  out  with  or  as  with  chalk  ;  to  outline. 
—  to  c.  the  door,  to  make  a  chalk  mark  on  a  door  as  a  warn¬ 
ing  or  notice,  as  in  Scots  law  in  warning  out  a  tenant. 

In  these  [warnings  to  quit]  the  ceremony  of  chalking  the  door 
is  sustained  as  a  warning,  when  proceeding  upon  a  verbal  order 
from  the  proprietor.  Erskine's  Principles. 

Chalk  drawing.  A  drawing  made  with  crayons. 

Chalk  engraving.  A  stereotype  process  in  which  a 
smooth  plate,  covered  with  a  layer  of  chalk,  or  chalklike 
material,  is  used  ;  also,  an  engraving  produced  by  the  proc¬ 
ess.  The  lines  of  the  design  are  either  scratched  through 
the  chalk  to  the  plate,  producing  an  intaglio  which  is  used 
as  a  mold,  or  they  are  drawn  on  the  surface  with  a  pecul¬ 
iar  ink  which  hardens  the  chalk  so  that  when  the  surface 
is  rubbed  or  brushed  the  lines  are  left  in  relief.  The  latter 
variation  is  also  called  grapho/ype. 

Chalk  line  A  cord  rubbed  with  chalk,  used  for  marking 
straight  lines  on  boards  or  other  material,  as  guides  in 
cutting  or  in  arranging  work  ;  also,  the  mark  so  made. 
Chalk  mixture.  A  preparation  of  chalk,  cinnamon,  and 
sugar  in  gum  water,  used  in  diarrhea,  esp.  of  infants. 
chalk'stone7  (chbk'ston'),  n.  1.  A  mass  of  chalk. 

2.  Med.  A  chalklike  concretion,  consisting  mainly  of  urate 
of  sodium,  found  in  and  about  the  small  joints,  and  else¬ 
where  in  gout ;  a  tophus.  —  chalk'ston'y  (-ston'T),  a.  R. 
chalk'y  (-7),  a.  Consisting  of,  or  like,  chalk  ;  abounding 
in,  or  characterized  by,  chalk;  as,  a  chalky  cliff. 
Challenge  (chSl'Snj ;  -Tnj ;  7),  v.  t.  ;  challenged  (-gnjd  ; 
-Tnjd) ;  chal'leng-ing  (-Sn-jnig).  [ME.  chalengen  to  ac¬ 
cuse,  claim,  OF.  chalengier,  chalongier ,  to  claim,  accuse, 
dispute,  fr.  L.  calumniari  to  attack  with  false  accusations. 
See  calumny;  cf.  calumniate.]  1.  To  accuse;  charge; 
arraign  ;  impeach  ;  also,  to  lay  to  one’s  charge.  Obs. 

2.  To  censure  ;  blame;  reprove;  call  to  account.  Obs. 


3.  Mil.  To  question,  and  demand  the  countersign  fron 
(oue  who  attempts  to  pass  the  lines) ;  as,  the  sentinel  chal¬ 
lenged  us,  with  ‘  iVho  comes  there  ?  ” 

4.  Laic.  To  object  to  or  take  formal  exception  to,  as  to  a 
juror,  or  a  member  of  a  court. 

6.  To  object  to  the  reception  of  the  vote  of,  as  on  the 
ground  that  the  person  is  not  qualified  as  a  voter.  U.  S. 

6  To  take  exception  to  ;  to  call  in  question  ;  to  question; 
to  dispute  ;  as,  to  challenge  the  accuracy  of  a  statement. 

7.  To  claim  as  due ;  to  demand  as  a  right ;  to  lay  claim 
to.  Now  chiefly  fig.,  to  claim,  as  attention,  respect,  appro¬ 
bation,  etc.,  as  a  due  response  or  recognition. 

Challenge  better  terms.  Addison. 

8  To  call  or  invite  defiantly  to  a  contest  of  any  kind  ;  to 
call  to  answer  ;  to  defy  ;  to  dare  ;  to  invite  into  opposition, 
rivalry,  or  hostility  ;  as,  to  challenge  criticism. 

I  challenge  any  man  to  make  any  pretense  to  power  by  right 
of  fatherhood.  ‘  Locke. 

9  To  call,  invite,  or  summon  to  answer  for  an  offense  by 
personal  combat  ;  to  summon  to  a  duel. 

By  this  I  challenge  him  to  single  fight.  Shak. 

to  challenge  to  the  array,  favor,  polls.  See  challenge,  n. 
challenge  (chSl'enj  ;  -Tnj  ;  7),  v.  i.  1.  To  assert  a  right ; 
to  claim  a  place. 

Where  nature  doth  with  merit  challenge.  Shak. 

2.  Of  a  hound,  to  give  tongue  on  finding  the  scent. 

3.  To  make  a  challenge  ;  to  utter  or  write  a  challenge. 

4.  To  take  exception  or  object.  Jowett. 

challenge,  n.  [ME.  chulenge  claim,  accusation,  challenge, 

OF.  chulenge  claim,  accusation,  contest,  fr.  chalengier, 
chalongier.  See  challenge,  v.  ;  cf.  calumny.]  1.  An  ac¬ 
cusation  ;  reproach  ;  objection.  Obs. 

2.  Act  of  calling  to  account ;  esp.,  act  of  a  sentry  in  ques¬ 
tioning  and  demanding  the  countersign  of  any  one  who  ap¬ 
pears  near  his  post  or  attempts  to  pass  the  lines. 

3.  The  opening  and  crying  of  hounds  at  first  finding  the 
scent  of  their  game. 

4.  Law.  A  formal  exception  taken  to  a  juror  or  jurors  ar¬ 
rayed  for  the  trial  of  a  cause  ;  also,  a  similar  exception  to  a 
member  of  a  court  martial.  The  challenge  must  be  made 
before  the  jurors  are  sworn.  A  challenge  is  called  a  chal¬ 
lenge  to  the  array  or  to  the  panel  when  taken  to  the  whole 
panel,  this,  in  the  United  States,  usually  taking  the  form 
of  a  motion  to  set  aside  the  panel  or  quash  the  array  ;  a 
challenge  to  the  poll,  when  to  a  juror  or  jurors  individually  ; 
a  peremptory  challenge  when  made  as  one  of  those  allowed 
to  be  made  in  criminal  cases  without  assigning  any  cause : 
a  principal  challenge  when  made  for  a  cause  which  if  found 
to  be  true  of  itself  renders  the  juror  incompetent ;  a  chal¬ 
lenge  to  the  favor  or  favour  when  made  on  grounds  not  suffi¬ 
cient  to  constitute  a  principal  challenge,  but  sufficient  to 
give  rise  to  a  probable  suspicion  of  favor  or  bias,  such  as 
acquaintance, business  relations,etc.,the  question  of  allow¬ 
ing  the  challenge  being  decided  at  common  law  by  triors. 
At  the  common  law  35  peremptory  challenges  were  allowed 
in  criminal  cases  ;  but  now  in  Great  Britain  (by  the  Juries 
Act  of  1825,  sec.  29),  and  generally  in  the  United  States, 
peremptory  challenges  are  allowed  only  in  cases  of  trea¬ 
son  or  felony,  and  the  number  is  in  most  cases  limited  to 
20.  The  causes  for  challenge,  as  given  by  Blackstone,  are 
propter  honoris  respectum,  on  account  of  respect  to  rank 
(not  existing  in  the  U.  S.) ;  propter  defectum,  on  account 
of  a  defect,  as  of  alienage,  infancy,  etc. ;  propter  affectum, 
on  account  of  partiality  ;  propter  delictum,  on  account  of 
the  commission  of  a  crime. 

5.  An  exception  to  a  person  as  not  legally  qualified  to 
vote.  It  must  be  made  when  the  ballot  is  offered.  U.  S. 

6  Act  of  calling  in  question,  or  the  state  of  being  called  in 
question  ;  dispute. 

7.  A  claim  ;  a  demand  of  a  right.  Obs. 

There  must  be  no  challenge  of  superiority.  Collier. 
8  Au  invitation  to  engage  in  a  contest  or  controversy  ;  a 
defiance  ;  specif.,  a  summons  to  fight,  esp.  to  fight  a  duel ; 
also,  the  letter  or  message  conveying  the  summons. 

A  challenge  to  controversy.  Goldsmith. 

chal'lls  (shSl'T  ;  chSl'Ts ;  277),  n.  [Cf .  F.  chaly,  challis, 
a  stuff  made  of  goat’s  hair.]  Formerly,  a  soft  and  delicate 
woolen  and  silk  dress  fabric  without  gloss  ;  now,  often 
spelt  challie  (sliSl'T),  a  very  light-weight  cotton  or  wool 
dress  fabric,  woven  without  twill  and  usually  figured. 

H  cha  lu  meau'  (sha'liPmo'),  n.  [F.  See  shawm.]  Mu¬ 
sic.  a  Anciently,  a  rural  or  pastoral  pipe  or  flute,  b  A 
medieval  wind  instrument  of  the  oboe  class,  consisting  of 
an  upright  tube  pierced  with  several  holes  and  surmounted 
by  a  small  tube  on  which  was  fixed  a  beating  reed ;  a 
shawm.  It  is  the  predecessor  of  the  modern  clarinet. 

C  Now,  one  of  the  pipes  of  a  bagpipe,  d  The  lowest  reg¬ 
ister  of  the  clarinet  (e  to  e1 ;  see  pitch)  ;  —  often  used  also 
as  a  direction  to  play  a  passage  in  that  register. 
Chaly-be'an  (kSl'T-be'Sn  ;  kd-lTb'e-ftn;  277),  a.  [L.  cha- 
lybeius,  fr.  chalybs  steel,  Gr.  ^dAm/c]  Of  or  pertaining  to 
the  Chalybes,  an  ancient  people  of  Pontus  in  Asia  Minor 
celebrated  for  working  in  iron  and  steel.  “ Chalybean  tem¬ 
pered  steel.”  Milton. 

cha-lyb'e-ate  (ka-lib'e-at),  a.  [See  Chalybean.]  Impreg¬ 
nated  with  salts  of  iron  ;  having  a  taste  due  to  iron.  —  n. 

A  chalybeate  water,  liquid,  or  medicine, 
chal'y-bite  (k51'T-bit),  n.  Min.  Siderite. 

Cham,  chamm  (chSm  ;  dial,  cham,  chain),  v.  t.  ;  chammed 
(cliSmd  ;  chamd  ;  cliamd);  cham'ming.  [See  champ.]  To 
chew;  bite;  champ.  Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng.  &  Scot. 

Cha'ma  (ka'rad),  n.  [L.  chama,  chema,  cockle,  Gr. 
fr.  \oLveiv  to  gape.]  Zool.  A  genus  of  bivalve  mollusks 
of  warm  or  tropical  seas.  They  have  fixed,  massive,  irregular, 
inequivalve  shells  with  spiral  limbones  and  external  ligament. 

It  is  the  type  and  only  recent  genus  of  a  family,  Cham'i-d® 
(kfim'l-de),  containing  many  remarkable  fossil  forms,  as  Diceras 
and  Requiem  a. 

Cha-made'  tsha-mad'),  n.  [F.,  fr.  Pg.  chamada,  fr.  cha- 


Chal'ci-d®  (kfil'sT-de),  n.  pi. 
[NL.]  Zool.  =  Chalcidid.e. 
ChaPci-doi'de-a  (k&KsY-doi'- 
dS-a),  n.  pi.  [NL.]  Zodl.  See 
chalcid  fly. 

chal'cla  fly (kfil'sYs).  =  chal¬ 
cid  fly.  [Ref.  5/l| 

chal-cog'ra-fy.  Chalcography.  | 
Chal'col  (kftl'kSlL  Rib. 
chal'co-lite,  n.  [chalco-  -I-  -life.'] 
Torbernite. 

chal 'co-man7  cy,  n.  [chalco-  4- 
-manep.]  Divination  by  means 
of  vessels  of  brass. 
chaPco-me'nite  (-me'nTt),  n. 
[chalco-  +  GT.fiyvq  moon.]  Min. 
Copper  selenite,  CuSeOr^H20, 
occurring  in  blue  crystals, 
chal-coph'a-nite  (k  &  1-k  8  f'd- 


nlt),  n.  [chalco-  4-  Gr.  <f)aiv€iv 
to  show.]  Min.  A  black  hydrous 
oxide  of  manganese  and  zinc, 
with  metallic  luster. 
chal'co-Bine.  ».  Chalcocite. 
chal-cot'ri-chite  (k&l-kftt'rY- 
klt),  n.  [chalco-  4-  Gr. 

hair.]  Min.  A  capillary 
variety  of  cuprite. 


Chal-dae'an.  Yar.  of  Chaldean. 
Chal-dae'an-ize,  t.  To  Chal- 
daize. 

Chai'dae-ism  (kll'dMz'm),  n. 
The  lore  and  practice  of  the 
Chaldeans  ;  also,  a  Chaldaism. 
Chal-da'1-cal,  a.  Chaldaic. 


Chal'da-ize  (k&l'dfl-Tz),  v.  i. 

[Gr.  YoA8cu(JeiF.l  To  follow  or 
imitate  the  Chaldeans, 
chal'der  (chfil'der),  n.  [F. 
chaudi&re  kettle,  pot.]  See 
measure.  [drich.I 

chal'der(chdl'd?r),  n.  =  ch  al- I 
chal'der  (chfil'dSr),  n.  Aunt. 
A  rudder  gudgeon.  Eng. 
chal-dese',  v.  t.  [Cf.  Chal¬ 
dean.]  To  cheat;  trick.  Obs. 
chal'drich,  chal'drick  (chfil'- 
drik),  v.  [Icel.  tjaldr.]  The 
oyster  catcher.  Orkney. 
chal'dron.  4  chawdron. 
chalenge.  4  challenge. 
chaleae.  4  chalice. 
cha'li.  4  kali. 
chalice  cell.  =  goblet  cell. 


chal 'ice-flow  er. /i .  The  daffodil. 

chalifa.  chalipha.  4  caliph. 
chalis.  4  «  malice. 
c halt' cut  tdr.  n.  ( >ne  that  cuts 
chalk  ;  esp.,  one  who  digs  chalk, 
chalk'er.  n.  One  who  chalks; 
Eng.  Slang ,  a  milkman, 
chalk  flint.  A  flint  found  in 
chalk  deposits. 

chal-kid'i-an  (kai-kTd'Y-dn). 
Var.  of  chalcidian. 
chalk'i-nesB,  n.  See  -ness. 
Chalk  period.  Geol.  See  cre¬ 
taceous,  a., 2.  [is  dug.  | 

chalk  pit.  A  pit  in  which  chalk  | 
chalk  plant.  Any  silenaceous 
plant  of  the  genus*  Gypsophila. 
chalk-plate,  or  chalk,  process. 
=  chalk  engraving,  process. 


chalkt.  Chalked.  Ref.  Sp. 

chalk  talk.  A  lecture  or  talk 
illustrated  by  chalk,  or  crayon, 
sketches  drawn  by  the  speaker 
at  the  time.  Colloq.  —  chalk 
talker.  [-abi.e.| 

chal'lenge-a-ble  (-d-h’l),  a.  See| 
chal  leng-ee'  (ch&Fi  n-je'),  n. 
One  who  is  challenged, 
chal'leng-er  (ch&l'5n-j?r),  n. 
One  who  challenges, 
chal'lice.  4  chalice. 
chal'ly.  Var.  of  challis. 
chalmer,  chalmlrlane.  4  cham¬ 
ber,  chamberlain. 
chalon.  n.  [OF.  chalvn  ;  —  so 
named  because  made  at  Chcl- 
fons-sur-Marne.]  A  bed  blan¬ 
ket  or  coverlet.  Obs. 


||  cha  loupe'  (sha'loop').  n.  [F.] 

A  kind  of  small  French  boat ; 
also  (F.  cha  loupe'  ca  non  - 
ni&re'  [  ka'n.Vnyar']),  a  small 
river  and  coast  gunboat, 
chal'ter,  v.  t.  Prob.  to  bind.  Obs. 
cha-lyb'e-ous  (kd-llb'f-us),  a. 
Zodl.  Steel  blue.  Rare,  [ruler. I 
cham  (k&m).  Var.  of  khan,  &| 
cham.  I  am  ;  —  comb,  of  ch,  I, 
and  am,  am.  Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 
Cham  (chain),  n.  See  Malayo- 
PoLYNESIAN  LANGUAGES. 

Cham'a-al  (k&m'ft-&l).  D.  Bib. 
Cham'a-am  (-fi,m).  D.  Bib. 
cham  ae-ceph'a-lyi  kfim'e-sef'd- 
lY),  n.  [Gr.  on  the  gTound 

+  Ke<ha\rj  head.l  =  platyceph- 
aly. — ce-phal'lc  (-se-ffil'lk),o. 


food,  foot  out,  oil ;  chair  ;  go  ;  sing,  igk  ;  then,  thin ;  nature,  verdure  (250) ;  K  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144) ;  boN  ;  yet ;  zh  =  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Guide. 
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mar  to  call,  fr.  L.  clamare.~\  Mil.  A  signal  made  for  a 
parley  by  beat  of  drum  or  sound  of  trumpet.  Archaic. 
Cham  ®  cyp'a  ris  (kSm'e-stp'd-rls),  n.  [NL.  ;  Gr.  xaPaL 
on  the  ground  -f-  icvnapiaaos  cypress.]  But.  A  small  genus 
of  important  pinaceous  timber  trees,  natives  of  North 
America  and  Japan.  They  have  appressed  scalelike  leaves 
resembling  those  of  junipers,  and  globose  cones  with  pel¬ 
tate  scales.  C.  thy  o  ides  is  the  white  cedar  of  the  eastern 
United  States;  C.  iiootkatensis  is  the  yellow,  or  Alaska, 
cedar,  and  C.  lawsoniana  is  the  Port  Orford  cedar,  both 
of  the  Pacific  coast ;  C.  obtusa  of  Japan  is  called  sun  tree. 
Cham  ®-daph'ne  (-dSf'ne),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  xa/xcu£d< ])vr\. 
lit.,  ground  laurel.]  Bot.  A  genus  of  ericaceous  shrubs. 
See  LEATHERLEAF. 

Cha  m®'rops  (kd-me'r5ps),  n.  [L.,  a  kind  of  plant,  fr. 
Gr.  ;  x aH-at  on  the  ground  -+-  p<oi//  shrub,  bush.] 

Bot.  A  genus  of  low  fan  palms  of  southern  Europe  and  the 
Mediterranean  region,  consisting  of  the  two  closely  re¬ 
lated  species  C.  humilis  and  C.  macrocar  pa.  Nearly  all 
parts  of  the  plant  are  utilized.  See  African  hair. 

Cha  mar'  (elm-mar'),  n.  [Hind,  chamar.']  A  member  of 
an  Indian  caste,  low  in  the  social  scale,  numbering  more 
than  10,000,000,  whose  caste  occupation  is  leather  work¬ 
ing,  though  only  a  minor  per  cent  is  so  engaged.  They 
belong  mainly  to  the  dark  population  of  Dravidian  origin, 
cham'ber  (cham'ber),  n.  [F.  chambre,  fr.  L.  camera 
vault,  arched  roof,  in  LL.  chamber,  fr.  Gr.  Kapapa  any¬ 
thing  with  a  vaulted  roof  or  arched  covering  ;  cf.  Skr. 
kmar  to  be  crooked.  Cf.  camber,  camera,  comrade.]  1.  A 
room  or  apartment  in  a  house  ;  a  retired  room,  esp.  an 
upper  room  used  for  sleeping  ;  a  bedroom. 

2.  The  reception  room  of  a  great  personage,  as  where  a  king 
gives  audience  ;  as,  audience  chamber  ;  presence  chamber. 

3.  pi.  a  Rooms  or  apartments  for  persons  who  are  single 
in  a  lodging  house  or  tenement;  also,  rooms  in  a  block  ar¬ 
ranged  in  sets  for  business  offices,  etc.  u  A  bachelor’s  life  in 
chambers .”  Thackeray,  b  Law.  A  room  or  rooms  where  a 
lawyer  transacts  business  ;  a  room  or  rooms  where  a  judge 
transacts  official  business  that  may  be  done  out  of  court. 

4.  A  hall  for  the  meetings  of  a  deliberative,  legislative,  or 
judicial  body  or  assembly  ;  as,  senate  chamber. 

6.  A  legislative,  judicial,  or  deliberative  body  ;  an  as¬ 
sembly  ;  esp.,  a  house  or  division  of  a  parliament  or  legis¬ 
lature  ;  also,  a  voluntary  board  or  council  for  some  busi¬ 
ness  purpose ;  as,  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  ;  Chamber  of 
Agriculture,  etc.  See  Phrases  below,  and  legislature. 

6  A  chamber  pot ;  —  a  euphemism. 

7-  A  compartment  or  cell  ;  an  inclosed  space  or  cavity, 
natural  or  artificial ;  as,  the  chamber  of  a  canal  lock  ;  the 
chamber  of  a  furnace  ;  the  crank  and  valve  chambers  in  a 
motor  car  ;  the  anterior  and  posterior  chambers  of  the  eye. 
8  a  In  old  ordnance,  a  detached  plug  containing  the 
charge  inserted  at  the  breech.  Obs.  b  A  short  cannon 
which  stood  on  its  breech,  used  for  celebrations  and  theat¬ 
rical  cannonades.  Obs.  c  That  part  of  the  bore  of  a  piece 
of  ordnance  which  holds  the  charge,  esp.  when  of  different 
diameter  from  the  rest  of  the  bore,  —  formerly,  in  guns, 
made  smaller  than  the  bore,  but  now  larger,  esp.  in  breech¬ 
loading  guns.  Also,  in  old  forms  of  revolvers,  auy  of  the 
barrels  for  containing  cartridges ;  in  modern  forms  of  re¬ 
volvers,  any  of  the  compartments  in  the  cartridge  cylinder, 
d  A  powder  cavity  in  a  mine,  usually  of  a  cubical  form. 

9.  Mining.  A  body  of  ore  with  definite  boundaries,  appar¬ 
ently  filling  a  preexistent  cavern. 

Syn.  —  See  room. 

at,  or  In,  chambers,  in  the  private  office  of  a  judge  ;  in  the 
office,  room,  or  place  where  a  judge  may  transact  business 
not  required  to  be  done  in,  and  as  a  part  of  the  proceed¬ 
ings  of,  a  court  in  session  ;  as,  to  sit,  or  do  business,  at 
chambers.  —  chamber  foreign,  a  privy.  Obs.  —  c.  of  commerce, 
a  board  or  association  to  protect  the  interests  of  com¬ 
merce,  chosen  from  among  the  merchants  and  traders  of 
a  city.  The  term  chamber  of  commerce  is  by  some  dis¬ 
tinctively  used  of  the  bodies  that  are  intrusted  with  the 
protection  of  general  commercial  interests,  esp.  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  foreign  trade,  and  board  of  trade  for  those  dealing 
primarily  with  local  commerce.  —  c.  of  dais  or  deas,  etc.,  a 
arlor  or  best  bedroom.  Scot.  — C.  of  Deputies.  Brazil ,  etc. 
ee  legislature.  —  C.  of  Peers.  Portugal .  See  legisla¬ 
ture.  —  C.  of  Representatives.  Belgium.  See  legislature. 
cham'ber,  v.  t.  ;  cham'bered  (-herd);  cham'ber-ing.  1.  To 
put  in  or  as  in  a  chamber ;  to  inclose  or  confine.  Archaic. 

2.  To  make  into  a  chamber  or  chambers. 

3-  To  furnish,  as  a  gun,  with  a  chamber  or  concavity. 
Cham'ber,  v.  i.  1.  To  reside  or  lodge  in  or  as  in  a  chamber. 

2.  To  practice  lasciviousness  or  licentiousness.  Ohs.  or 
Archaic.  Rom.  xiii.  13. 

chamber  concert.  A  concert  of  chamber  music, 
chamber  council.  Secret  or  private  council.  Shak. 

chamber  counsel,  a  Private  counsel  or  business,  b  See 

CHAMBER  PRACTICE. 

Cham 'ber-dea  con  (cham'ber-de'k’n),  n.  Also  -deakln, 
-de  kyn,  -de'ken.  Obs.  1.  One  of  certain  poor  scholars, 
chiefly  Irish,  who  in  the  15th  century  frequented  the  Eng¬ 
lish  universities,  esp.  Oxford,  apparently  taking  their  name 
from  residing  in  outside  chambers.  Later  writers,  mis¬ 
understanding  the  term,  often  interpreted  it  as  referring  to  Irish 
beggars  or  begging  priests. 

2.  A  servant  who  kept  the  chambers  of  noblemen  or  others 
attending  court. 

cham'bered  (cham'berd),  a.  1.  Having,  or  provided  with, 
a  chamber  or  chambers ;  as,  a  chambered  shell. 

2.  Confined  in  a  chamber. 

3.  Cambered  ;  bent  like  a  bow  ;  arched.  Obs. 
chambered  core,  Founding ,  a  core  bulged  in  the  middle  so 
as  to  make  a  chamber  in  the  casting. 

cham'ber-«r  (cham'ber-er),  ?i.  1.  A  chambermaid.  Obs. 
2.  A  concubine  ;  mistress.  Obs. 


3.  A  nobleman’s  or  gentleman’s  chamberlain  or  valet.  Obs. 

4.  A  frequenter  of  ladies’  chambers  ;  gallant.  Archaic. 
Chamber  fellow  A  chamber  companion  ;  roommate, 
Cham'ber-ing,  vb.  n.  1.  The  furnishing  of  a  chamber; 

also,  hangings  or  tapestry  for  a  chamber  or  room.  Obs. 

2.  Indulgence  in  licentiousness  or  lewdness.  Archaic. 

How  vain  are  chambering  and  wantonness.  It.  Browning. 

3.  Act  of  furnishing  with  a  chamber  or  chambers  ;  division 
into  chambers,  or  manner  or  state  of  being  so  divided. 

chamber  kiln.  A  kiln  with  chambers  that  may  be  heated 

cham'ber  lain  (cham'ber-liu),  n.  [OF.  chamberlenc , 
chambrelenc ,  F.  chambetlan ,  OHG.  chamerling ,  chamar- 
linc ,  G.  kammerling ;  kammer  chamber  (fr.  L.  camera)  -}- 
-ling.  See  chamber,  1st  -ling.]  1.  An  attendant  on  a  sover¬ 
eign  or  lord  in  his  bedchamber  ;  also,  formerly,  a  lady  s 
chambermaid.  Archaic. 

2.  An  officer  having  charge  of  the  private  chambers  of  a 
nobleman  or  monarch ;  hence,  in  Europe,  one  of  the  high 
officers  of  a  court.  See  Lord  Chamberlain. 

3.  A  steward ;  a  superintendent  of  a  household,  as  of  a 
feudal  court;  esp.:  a  A  chief  officer  of  the  kings  of 
Scotland.  Obs.  b  A  treasurer  or  receiver  of  public  money  ; 
as,  the  chamberlain  of  London  ;  a  city  chamberlain.  C  A 
nobleman’s  high  steward  or  factor. 

4.  A  servant  in  charge  of  the  bedchambers  at  an  inn.  Obs. 
cham'ber  maid  (-mad/),  n.  1.  A  maidservant  who  has 

the  care  of  chambers,  making  the  beds,  sweeping,  etc. 

2.  A  lady’s  maid.  Obs.  Shak. 

Chamber  music-  Vocal  or  instrumental  music  adapted 
to  performance  in  a  chamber,  or  small  apartment  or  audi¬ 
ence  room,  instead  of  a  theater,  concert  hall,  or  church ; 

—  used  esp.  of  concerted  music  for  solo  instruments. 
Chamber  practice.  Law.  That  part  of  the  practice  of 

lawyers  which  is  conducted  in  their  chambers  or  offices, 
as  distinguished  from  that  involved  in  appearing  in  court ; 

—  in  the  United  States  commonly  called  office  practice. 
Those  who  restrict  themselves  to  such  practice  are,  in 
England,  often  called  chamber  counsel  or  counselors,  cham¬ 
ber  barristers,  etc.,  and  in  the  United  States,  office  lawyers  ; 
and  the  advice  given  in  such  practice  is  sometimes,  in 
England,  called  chamber  counsel. 

chamber  sonata-  Music.  Ill  the  17th  and  18th  centuries,  a 
form  of  sonata  or  instrumental  composition,  in  which 
stately  movements,  as  sarabands  and  allemandes,  alter¬ 
nated  with  lively  ones,  as  gavottes  and  gigues,  forming  a 
kind  of  suite ;  —  so  called  as  adapted  for  the  chamber. 

||  cham  bran'le  (sliaN'braN'l’),  n.  [F.]  Arch.  An  orna¬ 
mental  bordering  or  framelike  decoration  around  the  sides 
and  top  of  a  door,  window,  or  fireplace.  The  top  piece  is 
called  the  traverse  and  the  side  pieces  the  ascendants, 
cham'bray  (sliSm'bra),  n.  [Fr.  Cambrai,  France.  Cf.  cam¬ 
bric.]  A  gingham  w'oven  in  plain  colors  with  linen  finish. 

II  Cham'bre  Ar  dente'  (shaN'br’  ar'daNt').  [F.,  lit.,  fiery 
chamber.]  Fr.  Hist.  Any  of  various  extraordinary  tribu¬ 
nals  created  for  the  trial  of  alleged  criminals,  esp.  here¬ 
tics  and  poisoners ;  — prob.  so  called  because  ong.  they 
sat  in  a  hall  draped  with  black  and  lighted  by  torches. 

II  Cham'bre  In  trou  va'ble  (SN'troo/va/bl’).  [F..  lit.,  un- 
discoverable  chamber. J  The  French  Chamber  elected  in 
1815  after  the  return  of  Louis  XVIII.  to  France  and  dis¬ 
solved  by  the  premier,  the  Duke  of  Richelieu,  in  1816;  — 
so  called  by  the  king  because  of  its  reactionary  spirit, 
cha-me'le-on  (kd-me'le-un),  n.  [L.  chamaeleon ,  Gr. 
Xa/xcuAeoji/,  lit.,  “  ground  lion  ;  ”  \ap.ai  on  the  ground  -f* 
Aeo>»/  lion.  See  humble;  lion.]  1.  Any  of  a  group  of  pe¬ 
culiar  Old  World 
acrodont  lizards 
having  a  laterally 
compressed  body, 
prehensile  tail,  and 
opposed  digits. 

They  are  very  slow 
in  their  move¬ 
ments,  but  can 
shoot  out  their 
tongue  for  a  dis¬ 
tance  nearly  equal¬ 
ing  their  length  to  catch  insects.  The  skin  is  covered  with 
small  granules  ;  the  eyeballs  are  very  large  and  are  moved 
independently  of  each  other,  but  the  lids  are  fused  to¬ 
gether,  leaving  only  a  small  central  opening.  They  are 
remarkable  for  the  changes  of  color  of  tlie  skin,  which  de¬ 
pend  on  the  temper  and  passions  of  the  animal,  as  well  as 
on  surrounding  conditions.  The  chameleons  constitute 
a  family,  Cha-ma  le-on'ti-dae  (-bn'tt-de),  and  a  superfamily 
or  suborder,  Cha-maele-on'teB  (-tez),  or  Cha-mjele-on'i-da 
(-5n'T-dd).  The  majority  of  species  belong  to  the  genus 
Chamse/eon.  From  its  power  of  living  for  long  periods 
without  food,  the  chameleon  was  formerly  supposed  to 
feed  upon  air.  To  this  notion,  and  to  its  power  of  chang¬ 
ing  color,  there  are  many  allusions  in  literature. 

2.  Any  of  various  American  lizards  capable  of  changing 
their  color,  as  those  of  the  genus  Anolis. 

3-  A  person  having  some  of  the  real  or  supposed  charac¬ 
teristics  of  a  chameleon,  as  a  fickle  or  inconstant  person 
or  a  person  to  whom  food  is  apparently  unnecessary. 

4.  [c«p.]  Astron.  A  constellation  near  the  Southern  Pole 
of  the  heavens,  between  Carina  and  Octans. 
cha-me'le  on'ic  (-5n'ik),  a.  Like  a  chameleon  ;  change¬ 
able  ;  inconstant. 

chameleon  mineral.  The  substance  resulting  from  fusion 
of  manganese  dioxide  with  caustic  potash.  It  is  chiefly 
potassium  manganate,  which  on  solution  is  easily  con¬ 
verted  into  the  permanganate,  with  change  in  color, 
cham'fer  (ch&m'fer),  n.  [F.  chanfrein ,  fr .  chan f mint,  p.  p. 
of  chanfraindre  ;  chant  narrow  side,  edge,  OF.  also  cant 
(see  cant  corner)  -f-  OF.  fraindre  to  break,  L.  frangere 
(see  break).]  1.  A  small  groove  or  furrow.  Obs. 

2.  The  surface  formed  by  cutting  away  the  arris,  or  angle, 
formed  by  two  faces  of  a  piece  of  timber,  stone,  etc. 

3.  A  tool  for  cutting  chamfers. 


Chamois. 


cham'fer  (chSm'fer),  v.  1.;  cham'fered  (-ferd);  cham'fer- 
ing.  1.  Carp.  To  cut  a  furrow  in,  as  in  a  column  ; 
to  groove  ;  to  channel ;  to  flute. 

2.  To  make  a  chamfer  on ;  to  cut  or  reduce  (an 
angle,  corner,  or  arris)  to  a  chamfer  ;  to  bevel, 
cham'fron  (cliSm'frtfn),.  n.  [F.  chanfrein ,  of  un¬ 
certain  origin.]  I11  medieval  armor,  the  frontlet, 
or  headpiece,  of  a  horse’s  bard, 
clia  ml  sai'  (cha'me-sal'),  n.  [Amer.  Bp.,  fr.  Sp. 
chamiza  a  kind  of  wild  cane.]  In  California,  a 
dense  thicket  of  the  cliamiso ;  also,  the  shrub  it¬ 
self.  See  chamiso. 

Cha  mi'SO  (ckd-me'so),  n.  [Sp.  chamiza  a  kind  of  wild 
cane.]  a  A  Californian  rosaceous  shrub  {Adcnostoma  fas- 
ciculatum ),  having  resinous  linear  leaves  and  small  white 
panicled  flowers.  It  forms  a  dense  chaparral  called  chami- 
sal ,  characteristic  of  a  zone  in  the  Sierras,  b  =  toyon. 
C  In  Porto  Rico,  the  switch  sorrel  ( Dodonsea  viscosa). 
cham'ols  (shSm'T  ;  sha/mwa';  shd-moi';  277:  see 
note  below),  n.  [F.  ;  cf.  OHG.  gamz ,  G.  gemse , 
and  LL.  cam  ox ,  name  of  some  quadruped.]  1.  A 
small  goatlike  antelope  ( Rupicapra  tragus ),  living 
on  the  loftiest  mountain  ridges 
of  Europe  and  southwestern 
Asia.  It  is  remarkably  agile, 
and  is  a  favorite  object  of  chase. 

2.  (See2d  note  below)  Also  chum¬ 
my,  shammy.  A  soft,  pliant 
leather,  prepared  originally 
from  the  skin  of  the  chamois, 
but  now  also  from  the  skin  of 
the  sheep,  goat,  calf,  etc.  The 
process  of  preparation  consists 
in  frizzing  the  skin  and  working  -x. 
oil  into  it  to  supply  the  place  jm 
of  the  astringent  (tannin,  alum,  ‘mjA 
or  the  like)  ordinarily  used.  wrA 
In  Dent.  xiv.  .*>  the  word  cham¬ 
ois  in  the  Revised  and  Authorized 
Versions  stands  for  Hebrew  zenier,  by  some  thought  to  mean  the 
giraffe,  but  probably  a  name  for  the  aoudad  ;  in  the  Douay  Ver¬ 
sion  chamois  is  in  this  verse  used  lor  what  is  called  wild  goat 
in  the  Authorized  Version. 

EGf  Some  distinguish  in  pronunciation  between  the  word  as  used 
to  designate  the  animal  and  as  used  to  designate  the  leather  or  as 
a  verb,  using  the  French  pronunciation  (sha/mwii')  for  the  name 
of  the  animal  only. 

cham'ols  (shRm'T  ;  slid-moi':  see  note  under  the  noun),  v.  t.; 
cham'oised  (sliSm'Td  ;  slid-moid');  cham'ois-ing.  To  pre¬ 
pare  or  dress  after  the  manner  of  chamois  leather, 
cham'oi  site  (shSm'wd-zit),  cham'o  site  (-6-zit),  n.  [From 
Chamoson,  Valais  canton,  Switzerland.]  Min.  A  greenish 
gray  or  black  silicate  related  to  the  chlorites  and  occurring 
compact  or  oolitic.  It  contains  iron.  Sp.  gr.,  3-3.4. 
Cha-mor'ro  (cha-m6r'ro),  n.  One  of  the  people  of  Guam 
and  the  Ladrones,  the  original  Malayo-Polynesian  popula¬ 
tion  of  which  lias  been  greatly  modified  by  Filipino  and 
European  admixture  ;  also,  their  language,  usually  classed 
as  Micronesian,  though  it  presents  peculiarities  perhaps 
sufficient  to  place  it  in  a  distinct  group, 
champ  (chSmp),  v.  t. ;  champed  (cliSmpt) ;  champ'ing. 
[Prob.  of  Scand.  origin  ;  cf.  dial.  Sw.  kdmsa  to  chew  with 
difficulty,  champ.]  1.  To  bite  and  chew  with  force  and 
noise  ;  to  bite  upon  repeatedly  and  noisily  ;  to  munch  ;  — 
sometimes  with  up.  Steele. 

Foamed  and  champed  the  golden  bit.  Dryden. 

2.  To  gnash  (the  teeth)  ;  to  close  violently  and  noisily,  as 

a  bird  its  beak.  Obs.  E.  Darwin. 

3.  To  make  (bullets)  jagged  by  biting.  Oxf.  E.  D. 

4.  To  mash,  crush,  trample,  or  the  like ;  as,  to  champ  po¬ 
tatoes  ;  the  cattle  champ  the  ground.  Scot.  &  Dial.  Eng. 

champ,  v.  i.  To  bite  repeatedly  and  noisily. 

They  began  .  .  .  irefully  to  champ  upon  the  bit.  Hooker. 
champ,  n.  Act  of  champing,  as  of  a  horse, 
champ,  champe,  n.  [F.  champ ,  fr.  L.  campus  field.] 

1.  A  field  ;  —  usually  in  phrases  champ  clos,  champ  of  battle, 
an  inclosed  field  for  trial  by  combat  or  a  tournament  ; 
also,  a  battlefield.  Obs. 

2.  ( F .  pron.  shaN)  The  field  or  ground,  as  of  a  shield,  in 
lacework.  or  of  carving,  etc.  Obs.  except  as  French. 

cham'pac  (cham'pSk  ;  clium'puk)  I  n.  Also  champak , 
cham'pa-ca  (-pd-kri)  f  champaka ,  chumpaka. 

[Hind,  champak,  Skr.  campaka.]  An  East  Indian  magno- 
liaceous  tree  ( Michelia  champaca)  having  ornamental  wood 
and  rich  yellow,  fragrant  flowers.  It  is  much  cultivated, 
and  is  regarded  as  a  sacred  tree. 

cham'pa-col  (ch5m'pd-kol ;  -k51),  n.  Chem.  A  camphor, 
C17H30O,  found  in  champac  wood, 
cham  pagne' (sh5m-pan'),??.  [F.  See  champaign.]  l.Prop., 
a  white  sparkling  wine,  of  several  varieties^  made  in  the 
old  province  of  Champagne,  France,  chiefly  about  Rheima 
and  Epemay,  in  the  present  department  Marne.  During 
the  after-fermentation  a  sediment  forms,  which  is  re¬ 
moved  only  by  patient  and  dexterous  handling.  The  wine 
is  then  treated  with  liqueur.  The  costliness  of  champagne 
is  partly  attributable  to  the  losses  caused  by  the  breakage 
of  the  bottles  while  under  pressure.  Sometimes  other 
wines  made  in  Champagne,  some  red,  some  still,  are  called 
champagnes. 

2.  Any  wine  of  the  same  type  as  champagne  proper  ; 
loosely,  any  effervescent  wine. 

Cham  paign'  (sli5m-pan' ;  277  :  see  note  below),  n.  [OF. 
champaigne ;  same  word  as  campagne.  See  campaign.] 

1.  A  stretch  of  flat  open  country ;  a  plain  ;  a  level  field. 

Smiling  champaigns  of  flowers  and  fruits.  T.  Hardy. 

2.  Country  that  is  flat  and  open. 

Fair  champaign,  with  less  rivers  interveined.  Milton. 

3.  The  open  uninclosed  land,  ns  opposed  to  that  parti¬ 
tioned  into  fields  ;  the  common  land.  Obs.  Oxf.  E.  D. 


Cha-mae'le  on,  Cha-mae  le-on'ti- 

dse  (kd-me/lf-bn'tT-de),  etc. 
Zoal.  See  CHAMELEON, 
cham  se-pro-Bop'ic  (kanFf-pro- 
sbp'Tk),  a.  [Gr.  Xa^a<;  on  the 
ground,  in  comp.,  low  +  npo- 
aojTTov  face.]  =  brachyfacial. 
cha'mal  (ka'mol),  n.  [Native 
name.]  The  Angora  goat, 
ch&m'ar  (chilnr  dr),  n.  [Hind, 
ckmar.l  A  fly  flap  or  fan  made 
of  a  yak's  tail,  of  peacock  feath¬ 
ers,  etc.,  used  esp.  as  a  mark  of 
royalty  or  in  temples.  Analo-Ind. 
Chamb.  Abhr.  Chamberlain. 
chanFbelTan'  ( F.  pron.  Rhax/- 
fr'laN'),  n.  [F.]  Cnamberlain; 


—  used  esp  in  foreign  titles, 
chamber  acid.  See  sulphuric 
acid. 

chamber  barrister,  chamber 
counselor.  See  chamber  prac¬ 
tice. 

chamber  crystals.  SeeNiTROSYL 

SULPHURIC  AC  ID. 

cham'berd.  Chambered.  Ref. 
S/i. 

cham'ber-lain-ship',  n.  See 

-SHIP. 

cham'ber-let,  n.  A  small  cham¬ 
ber.  —  cham'ber-let-ed,  -let-ted. 
chamber  lye  Urine.  Obsoles. 
chamber  master.  A  shoemaker 
who  works  at  home,  executing 
contracts  for  the  shops  or  selling 


his  product  to  them  Eng.— 

chamber  mastering 

chamber  pot.  A  bedchamber 

vessel  lor  urine. 

chamber  process.  See  sulphu¬ 
ric  ACID  ;  WHITE  LEAD, 
chamber  rent.  O.  Eng.  Law.  A 
personal  unsecured  annuity  ;  — 
as  being  paid  from  funds  kept 
in  the  grantee’s  chamber.  Obs. 
chamber  stool.  A  close  stool, 
chamber  story.  Arch.  That 
story  of  a  house  primarily  de¬ 
voted  to  bedchambers, 
chamber  study-  Private  study. 

||  ChanFbeFtin'C sh aN'bPr'tS  n  '), 
n.  A  kind  of  Burgundy  wine  ; 
—  so  called  from  the  vineyard 


near  Dijon.  See  Burgundy. 
cham'blet.  T  camlet. 
cham'bre.  f  chamber. 

Ii  chamHjre  k  cou  cher'  (shiiN'- 
hr’  ii  kdo'sha').  [F.l  Bedcham¬ 
ber.  (gambrel.  | 

cham'brel  (k5m'br?l),  n.  =| 
chambrier.  chamberer 
chambur.  f  chamber. 
cha- meek'  (sha-mPk'  ;  as  Lot. 
specif,  name  ka'rm'k),  n.  [Na¬ 
tive  name.]  A  Brazilian  spider 
monkey  ( A  teles  chameck ). 
chameil.  chamoil.  T  camel. 
charnel,  f  camel.  [grass.] 
chameleon  grass.  =  ribbon  | 
cha-me'le-on-ize,  v.  i.  To  live 
or  change  like  a  chameleon.  R. 


cha-me'le-on-like',  a.  5f  adv. 
See  -like. 

chamelot.  +  camlet. 
cham'frain.  Var.  of  chamfron. 
cham'fret.  =  chamfer.  Obs. 
<>r  R.  [or  pert  to  Chamos. | 
Cha'mi-an  (ktt'mT-Zfn ),  a.  Of  I 
Cham'i-dae  (k&m'T-de),  n.  pi. 
[NL.]  See  Cha ma. 

Cham'ite  ( K&m'It),  etc.  Var.  of 
Hamit e,  etc. 

cha'mite  (ka'mlt),  n.  Paleon. 
A  fossil  shell  of  the  genus 
Chama.  or  allied  genera, 
cham'let.  cham'lot.  j*  camlet. 
cham'my  (shftm'I).  Var.  of 
chamois,  n.,  2. 
chamolet.  f  camlet. 


cham'o-mile  (kfirn'o-mTl).  Var. 

of  CAMOMILE. 

Cha'mos  (ka'mbs),  n.  [NL.,  fr- 
Gr.  Xa/u.ujs.]  =  Chemosh. 
cha  motte'  (  s  h  a-m  5  t'),  n.  A 
mixture  of  fire  clay  ana  burnt 
clay  for  making  crucibles,  etc. 
champ  (champ), a.  Firm  ;  hard. 
Dial.  Eng. 

Cham'pa  (chRm'pd),  n.  A 
member  of  a  Tibetan  tribe  of 
eastern  Kashmir, 
cham'pa-ca  oil  (chflm'pa-kd). 
See  OIL,  Table  I. 
cham-pagne'  (shRm-pan'J,  t’.  t. 
To  drink  champagne.  Byron. 
champagne  cup.  See  cup,  n.,8. 


ale,  senate,  efire,  am,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofa;  eve,  Svent,  6nd,  recent,  maker;  Ice,  Ill;  old,  obey,  orb,  5dd,  s8ft,  connect; 

U  Foreign  Word.  f  Obsolete  Variant  of.  +  combined  with.  =  equals- 


use,  unite,  urn,  up,  circus,  menii ; 


CHAMPAIGN 
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CHANCRE 


4-  A  battlefield  ;  also,  a  military  campaign.  Obs.  Cowper. 
6-  Open  or  level  expanse,  as  of  water. 

6.  Fig.  :  Field,  as  of  view,  etc. ;  expanse. 

Tne  historic*  1  pronunciation  chttm'pan  is  still  preferred  by 
some,  the  accentuation  at  least  beiug  common  in  English  verse, 
but  the  mo«-e  frequent  pronunciation  at  present  is  us  above,  as  if 
the  word  were  from  modern  French.  'Cf.  chivalry-.  The  Oxi. 
E.  D.  rejects  the  historical  pronunciation  with  ch  (as  in  chair) 
for  chivalry ,  but  retains  it  in  champitiyu 
cham  paign'  (shSm-pau'),  a.  1.  Of  the  nature  of  the 
champaign,  or  open  country  ;  flat  and  open. 

A  wide  champaign  country,  filled  with  herds.  Addison. 

2.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  champaign  ;  of  the  field  or  open 
country  ;  as,  champaign  sports  ;  champaign  scenery. 

||  Cham'part' (sliaN'par'),  >*.  [F.  See  champerty.]  Aland 
rent,  or  charge  upon  land,  consisting  of  a  fixed  part  of  the 
produce  ;  also,  the  tenure  by  which  land  is  held  upon  pay¬ 
ment  of  such  a  rent  to  the  lord  or  landlord^  as  formerly  in 
feudal  France,  aud  still  in  the  Channel  Islands. 

II  Champ  de  mars  (shaN  de  mars,  “s”  sounded).  [F.,  lit., 
field  of  March.]  In  French  history,  an  annual  assembly 
of  warriors  in  arms  for  military  or  political  purposes. 
Under  the  Merovingians  it  was  held  in  March;  under  the 
Carolingians  the  time  was  changed  to  May,  and  the  meeting 
was  called  a  champ  de  mai. 

II  Champ  de  Mars  (mars).  [F.,  lit..  Field  of  Mars;  —  so 
called  after  the  Roman  Campus  Martius.]  An  open 
space,  about  3300  feet,  or  1  kilometer,  in  length  by  about 
1650  feet,  or  about  500  meters,  in  breadth,  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  Seine  in  Paris.  It  has  been  the  scene  of  many  memo¬ 
rable  events  in  French  history,  and  in  recent  times  has  been  used 
as  a  field  for  military  maneuvers  and  as  a  site  for  expositions, 
cham'per  tor  (chXn/per-ter),  n.  [F.  ckamparteur  a  divid¬ 
er  of  fields  or  field  rent.  See  champerty.]  Law.  One 
guilty  of  champerty. 

Cham'per  tOUS  (-t&s),  a.  Law.  Pertaining  to,  or  of  the 
nature  of,  champerty  ;  as,  a  champertous  contract, 
cham'per  ty  (-tT),  n.  [F.  champart  field  rent,  L.  campi 
pars;  champ  (L.  campus)  field  -f- part  (L.  pars)  share.] 

1.  Partnership  in  power  ;  equal  share  of  authority.  Obs. 

2.  Law.  A  proceeding  by  which  a  person  having  no  le¬ 
gitimate  concern  in  a  suit  bargains  to  aid  in  or  carry  on  its 
prosecution  or  defense,  by  furnishing  money  or  personal 
services  in  consideration  of  his  receiving,  in  the  event  of 
success,  a  share  of  the  matter  in  suit ;  maintenance  with 
the  addition  of  an  agreement  to  divide  the  thing  in  suit. 
(See  maintenance.)  From  early  times  champerty  has  been 
a  statutory  offense  punishable  criminally  ;  hut  now  it  is  author¬ 
ized  by  statute  in  some  of  the  United  States,  and  the  tendency 
of  the  courts  both  in  England  and  the  United  States  is  to  allow 
freedom  of  contract  between  attorney  and  client  and  in  the  sale 
of  choses  in  action. 

3.  A  conspiracy.  Obs.  Bp.  Hall. 

4-  Contest;  rivalry.  Obs. 

Cham-pi'gnon  (shSm-pTn'yun  ;  chSm- ;  F.  shiiN'pe'nybN'  ; 
277),  «.  [F.,  a  mushroom,  ultimately  fr.  L.  campus  field. 

See  camp.]  1.  Orig.,  any  fiesliy  fungus  ;  in  the  18th  cen¬ 
tury,  an  edible  fungus,  esp.  the  common  field  mushroom; 
now,  in  England  and  the  United  States,  the  fairy-ring 
mushroom  (. Afarasmius  oreades). 

2.  Veter.  Suppurative  inflammation  of  the  spermatic  cord 
of  a  horse. 

Chain'pi-on  (ch5m'pi-ihi),  n.  [F.  champion ,  fr.  LL.  cam- 
pio ,  fr.  L.  campus  field,  taken  in  the  sense  of  “  field  of 
battle.”  The  word  was  perhaps  influenced  by  OHG.  chnn - 
pho,  chemphio ,  fighter,  akin  to  AS.  cempa  warrior.  See 
camp.]  1.  One  who  engages  in  any  contest ;  a  combatant ; 
a  fighter ;  esp.,  in  ancient  times,  one  who  contended  in 
single  combat  in  behalf  of  another’s  honor  or  rights  or, 
sometimes,  of  his  own  ;  now,  one  who  acts  or  speaks  in 
behalf  of  a  person  or  a  cause  ;  a  defender ;  an  advocate. 

A  stouter  champion  never  handled  sword.  Shah. 

Champions  of  law  and  liberty.  Fisher  Ames. 
2  One  who  has  obtained  the  formally  acknowledged 
supremacy  in  any  branch  of  athletics  or  game  of  skill, 
and  is  ready  to  contend  with  any  qualified  challenger. 

3.  Anything  that  has  been  awarded  the  first  prize  or  place 
in  competition. 

champion  of  t]i$  king,  queen,  realm,  or  England,  Eng.  Hist., 
a  person  who  formerly  at  the  coronation  of  a  sovereign 
rode  into  Westminster  Hall  and  through  a  herald  issued  a 
challenge  that  “if  any  person  shall  deny  the  king’s  title 
to  the  crown,  he  is  there  ready  to  defend  it.”  The  office, 
which  still  exists,  has  been  hereditary  in  the  Dymoke 
family  since  1377. 

Cham'pi  on,  v.  t. ;  cham'pi-oned  (-Snd) ;  cham'pi-on-ing. 

1.  To  challenge,  as  to  a  combat ;  to  defy.  Obs.  Shah. 

2.  To  attend  or  defend  as  champion  ;  to  support  or  main¬ 
tain  ;  to  protect ;  to  defend. 

Championed  or  unchampioned,  thou  diest.  Scott. 
Champion  lode  Mining.  The  main  vein, 
cham'pi  on  Silip',  n.  Act  of  championing,  or  state  of  being 
champion  ;  position  or  office  of  champion  ;  advocacy  ;  de¬ 
fense  ;  leadership  ;  supremacy, 
champion  tooth  Mech.  A  form  of  double 
tooth  Hwo  of  which  are  shown  in  the  II- 
lust.)  for  crosscut  saws. 

Cham-plain'  (shstm-plan'),  a.  [From  Lake  Champion 
Champlain .]  Geol.  Pertaining  to  or  desig-  Tooth, 
nating  a  late  stage  of  the  American  Pleistocene,  when  an 
arm  of  the  sea  extended  up  the  St.  Lawrence  into  the 
basin  of  Lake  Champlain  and  as  far  west  as  Lake  Ontario. 
See  glacial  period.  —  7i.  The  Champlain  age  or  stage. 

II  champ'le-v6' (shSmp'le-va' ;  F.  shiiN'-),  a.  [F.,  p.  p.  of 
champlever  to  engrave.  See  4th  champ,  camp,  lever  a  bar.] 
Art.  Having  the  ground  engraved  or  cut  out  in  the  parts 
to  be  enameled  ;  inlaid  in  depressions  made  in  the  ground  ; 
—  said  of  a  kind  of  enamel  work  in  which  depressions  made 
in  the  surface  are  filled  with  enamel  pastes,  which  are 
afterward  fired  ;  also,  designating  the  process  of  making 
such  enamel  work.  Cf.  cloisonne.  —  n.  A  piece  of  champ- 
lev^  enamel  ;  also,  the  process  or  art  of  making  such 
enamel  work  ;  champlev^  work. 


II  Champs'  £  ly  s£es'  (shaN'-za'le'za').  [F.]  Lit.,  Elysian 
Fields;  an  avenue  in  Paris  celebrated  for  its  beauty.  It 
is  the  fashionable  drive  and  promenade  of  the  city, 
chance  (chans),  n.  [ME.  cheance ,  cheaunce ,  chance , 
chaunce ,  OF.  cheance ,  F.  chance ,  LL.  cadentia  a  falling  (in 
allusion  to  the  falling  of  the  dice),  fr.  L.  cadere  to  fall ; 
akin  to  Skr.  gad  to  fall,  L.  cedere  to  yield,  E.  cede.  Cf. 
cadence.]  1.  The  happening  of  events  ;  the  way  in  which 
things  befall ;  fortune  ;  hap.  “The  chance  of  war.”  Shak. 

2.  Something  that  befalls  as  the  result  of  unknown  or  un¬ 
considered  forces ;  a  happening  in  a  particular  way ;  the 
issue  of  uncertain  conditions;  a  fortuity  ;  often,  Archaic , 
an  unfortunate  occurrence  ;  mishap ;  mischance  ;  misfor¬ 
tune  ;  accident ;  casualty. 

It  was  a  chance  that  happened  to  us.  1  Sam.  vi.  9. 

I  spake  of  most  disastrous  chances.  Shak 

3.  That  which  happens  to  one;  fortune;  luck  ;  lot.  Obsolcs. 

And,  now  it  is  my  chance  to  find  thee  out, 

Must  1  behold  thy  timeless  cruel  death  'i  Shak. 

4  In  the  game  of  hazard,  a  throw  of  dice,  esp.  one  that  is 
neither  a  winning  nor  a  losing  throw  when  first  thrown. 

Seven  is  my  chance,  and  thyn  is  cink  and  treye.  Chaucer. 

5.  A  possibility  or  likelihood  of  anything  happening; 
hence,  an  opportunity ;  as,  a  chance  to  escape. 

6.  Math.  Probability.  See  probability. 

7  In  various  senses  indicative  of  absence  or  lack  of  knowl¬ 
edge  of  a  cause  to  which  an  event  may  be  assigned,  or  of  a 
reason  why  anything  results  as  it  does  instead  of  in  some 
other  way;  as:  a  In  reference  to  a  cause  :  a  hypothetical 
material  or  psychical  agent  or  mode  of  activity  other  than 
a  force,  law,  or  purpose  ;  fortune ;  fate ;  —  in  this  sense 
often  personified,  b  In  reference  to  an  effect:  connection 
of  events  not  relevant  to  the  interest  of  the  observer,  or 
one  resulting  from  accidental  causation  ;  a  connection  the 
causes  of  which  are  not  under  investigation,  c  In  refer¬ 
ence  to  a  condition  :  degree  of  probability  ;  a  relation  the 
value  of  which  may  be  determined  and  expressed  in  terms 
of  probable  occurrence. 

It  is  incorrect,  then,  to  say  that  any  phenomenon  is  produced 
by  chance;  but  we  may  say  that  two  or  more  phenomena  are 
conjoined  by  chance ,  that 'they  coexist  or  succeed  one  another 
only  by  chance.  J.  S .  Mill. 

That  power 

Which  erring  men  call  Chance.  Milton. 

8.  An  uncertain  or  indefinite  amount,  distance,  portion, 
etc.  Dial.,  Southern  U.  S. 

by  chance,  a  As  it  chanced;  without  design;  casually; 
accidentally  ;  incidentally  ;  fortuitously. 

By  chance  a  priest  came  down  that  way.  Luke  x.  31. 
b  Perchance;  perhaps.  Obs.  c  At  random.'  Obs.  —  In  the 
chance,  acting  on  the  possibility.  x 

chance,  v.  i. ;  chanced  (clianst);  chanc'ing  (clian'sTng). 
To  happen,  come,  or  arrive,  without  design  or  expectation ; 
to  happen;  to  fall  out ;  to  come  to  pass;  to  happen  to  come. 
“  Things  that  chance  daily.”  Robinson  {More's  Utopia). 

If  a  bird's  nest  chance  to  be  before  thee.  Deut.  xxii.  6. 

I  chanced  on  this  letter.  Shak. 

Often  used  impersonally  ;  as,  how  chances  it  ? 

How  chance ,  thou  art  returned  so  soon  ?  Shak. 

Syn.  —  See  happen. 

chance,  v.  t.  1.  To  take  the  chances  of  ;  to  venture  upon  ; 
to  risk  ;  —  usually  with  it  as  object.  Co/loq. 

Come  what  will,  I  will  chance  it.  W.  D.  Howells. 
2  To  befall ;  to  happen  to.  Rare.  Lambarde. 

chance,  a.  Happening  by  chance  ;  casual, 
chance,  adv.  By  chance  ;  perchance.  Archaic.  Gray. 
Chance'-Claus'  proe'ess  (chans'klous').  Chem.  All  in¬ 
dustrial  process  of  recovering  sulphur  from  waste  contain¬ 
ing  sulphides.  It  comprises  two  steps:  (1)  Treatment  of 
the  waste  with  carbon  dioxide,  forming  hydrogen  sulphide. 
(2)  Oxidation  of  the  hydrogen  sulphide  to  water  and  sul¬ 
phur  (H  >S  4-  0  =  H20  4-  S)  by  air  in  presence  of  a  catalytic, 
as  ferric  oxide.  The  second  is  called  the  Claus  reaction, 
chance'ful  (clians'fool),  a.  1.  Dependent  on  chance ; 
casual.  Archaic. 

2  Hazardous,  risky;  perilous.  Obs.  Spenser. 

3.  Full  of  chance  or  chances  ;  eventful.  R.  Browning . 
chan'cel  (chan'sel),  n.  [OF.  chancel ,  F.  chanceau ,  cancel, 
fr.  L.  cancelli  lattices,  crossbars.  (The  chancel  was  for¬ 
merly  inclosed  with  lattices  or  crossbars.)  See  cancel,  v.  L] 

1.  Keel.  <Sc  Arch,  a  That  part  of  a  church,  often  separated 
in  some  special  way  from  the  rest,  reserved  for  the  use  of 
the  clergy.  In  it  the  altar,  or  communion  table,  is  placed. 
Hence,  in  common  modern  use  :  b  All  that  part  of  a  church 
which  is  east  (actually  or  ecclesiastically ;  see  east)  of  the 
nave,  including  the  choir  proper  and  sanctuary.  It  usually 
has  a  higher  floor  and  often  is  separated  from  the  rest  of 
the  building  by  a  screen.  Cf.  choir. 

2.  A  similar  part  of  other  buildings,  as  of  the  temple  at 
Jerusalem,  heathen  temples,  etc.  Obs. 

chancel  aisle-  Arch.  The  aisle  which  passes  on  either  side 
of  or  around  the  chancel. 

chancel  arch.  Arch.  The  arch  which  spans  the  main 
opening  leading  to  the  chancel  from  the  nave.  It  is  often 
very  decorative,  and  is  then  called  the  arch  of  triumph. 
chan'cel-ler-y  (ch5n'6el-er-T),  n. ;  pi.  -leries  (-Tz).  [Cf. 
chancery.]  1.  The  position,  court,  or  department  of  a  chan¬ 
cellor  ;  hence,  the  office  of  the  secretary  or  notary  of  a  court 
or  of  an  embassy,  consulate,  or  other  diplomatic  legation. 
2.  The  building  or  room  where  a  chancellor’s  office  is. 
chan'cel-lor  (-er),  n.  [ME.  chanceler,  chaunceler,  F.  chan - 
celier,  LL.  cancellarius  chancellor,  a  director  of  chancery, 
fr.  L.  cancelli  lattices,  crossbars,  which  surrounded  the 
seat  of  judgment.  See  chancel.]  1.  A  secretary,  esp.  an 
official  one  of  a  nobleman,  prince,  or  king  ;  specif.,  Eng. 
Hist.,  the  king’s  chancellor,  whose  office  gave  rise  to  that 
of  the  Lord  Chancellor  (see  def.  3  a  below).  Obs.  or  Hist., 
except  as  in  def.  2  below.  The  office  of  chancellor  arose 
from  that  of  the  Roman  cancellarius,  w  ho  from  originally 
being  a  kind  of  usher  or  doorkeeper  stationed  at  the  lattice 
bar,  or  chancel,  of  a  basilica  or  other  law  court,  became  a 
notary  or  secretary  with  judicial  powers  in  the  Eastern 


Empire,  and  with  the  introduction  of  the  office  in  the  king¬ 
doms  of  the  Western  Empire,  an  officer  of  increasingly  im¬ 
portant  functions.  He  finally  became  the  official  secretary 
of  the  king  or  prince,  and  as  such  keeper  of  the  royal  seal, 
etc.  The  office  of  king’s  chancellor  appears  to  have  been 
introduced  into  England  by  Edward  the  Confessor. 

2.  Specif.  :  a  Diplomatics.  The  chief  secretary  of  an  em¬ 
bassy.  b  Scots  Law.  The  foreman  of  a  jury,  c  An  official 
who  keeps  a  record  of  the  proceedings  and  does  other 
official  acts  in  a  chapter  of  a  cathedral  {see  chancellor  of 
a  cathedral,  below),  or  of  an  order  of  knighthood.  Eng. 

3.  [c<//>.]  Elliptically :  a  The  Lord  Chancellor,  who  ior- 
merly  presided  over  the  Court  of  Chancery  and  is  now  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Chancery  Division  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
Judicature  and  of  the  Court  of  Appeal.  See  Lord  Chancel¬ 
lor.  Eng.  b  Any  of  various  other  officials,  whose  fuller 
titles  are  given  in  the  phrases  below. 

4.  The  head  of  some  universities;  as,  the  chancellor  o* 
the  University  of  New  York.  The  courts  of  the  chancel¬ 
lors  of  the  Universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  in  Eng¬ 
land  formerly  had  extensive  civil  and  criminal  jurisdic¬ 
tions  ;  but  their  judicial  powers  are  now  mostly  abolished 
or  obsolete. 

5.  Formerly,  the  chief  minister  of  state  in  the  empire  of 
Austria-Hungary  (where  the  title  survived  from  the  Holy 
Roman  Empire),  in  the  last  German  empire  (1871-1918), 
and  in  various  other  European  states. 

6.  A  judge  in  a  statutory  court  of  chancery  or  equity  in 
various  States  ;  specif. ,  the  presiding  judge  as  distinguished 
from  the  vice  chancellors.  U.  S. 

7-  Bib.  See  Beeltethmus. 

chancellor  of  a  bishop,  or  of  a  diocese,  R.  C.  Ch.  &  Ch.  of  Ena., 
a  law  officer  appointed  to  act  as  vicar- general  tor  the 
bishop,  to  hold  court  for  him,  to  act  as  his  official  secretary, 
and  to  assist  him  in  matters  of  ecclesiastical  law  .  —  c.  of  a 
cathedral,  one  of  the  four  chief  dignitaries  of  the  cathedrals 
of  the  old  foundation,  some  of  w  hose  duties  are  to  arrange 
services,  to  lecture  in  theology,  to  write  the  letters  of  the 
chapter,  to  apply  the  seal,  and  to  keep  the  books.  —  C.  of 
England.  =  Lord  Chancellor,  1.  —  C.  of  Scotland,  before  the 
union  of  1707,  an  officer  who  held  a  position  similar  to  that 
of  the  English  Lord  Chancellor  and  w  as  the  head  of  both 
law  and  equity.  —  C.  of  the  Exchequer,  a  member  of  the  Brit¬ 
ish  Cabinet  upon  whom  devolves  the  charge  of  the  public 
income  and  expenditure  as  the  highest  finance  minister  of 
the  government,  although  he  has  no  statutory  powers  over 
the  exchequer.  He  is  a  member  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
to  which  he  submits  the  annual  budget. 

chan'cel  lor  ship',  n.  Office,  or  term,  of  a  chancellor. 

chancel  table  A  communion  table, 
chance'-med'ley  (chans'mgd'lT),  n.  [Prop.,  a  mingled 
(OF.  mediae,  meslee,  p.  p.  fern.)  chance.  See  chance;  med¬ 
dle.]  1.  Law.  Lit.,  mingled  chance,  that  is,  a  casualty 
partly  accidental ;  often,  a  chance  affray  ;  as,  manslaughter 
by  chance-medley ;  hence,  homicide  by  misadventure  ;  ac¬ 
cidental  homicide,  not  entirely  without  fault  of  the  killer, 
but  without  evil  intent.  Cf.  chaud-melle. 

2.  Haphazard  action  ;  hence,  by  confusion,  pure  chance  ;  a 
fortuitous  medley  or  confusion. 

chan'cer  (clian'ser),  v.  t.  [See  cancer y.]  Law.  Tq  set¬ 
tle  or  fix  equitably,  as  in  a  court  of  chancery.  Obs.,  or 
Local,  U.  S. 

chan'cer  y  (-T),  n.  [F.  chancellerie ,  LL.  cancellaria,  from 
L.  cancellarius.  See  chancellor;  cf.  chancellery.]  1.  The 
office  or  function  of  a  chancellor  ;  chancellorship.  Obs. 

2.  In  England,  orig.,  the  office  or  bureau  of  the  king’s 
chancellor  ;  later,  the  court  presided  over  by  tjie  Lord 
Chancellor,  which  was  the  highest  court  bf  judicature  next 
to  Parliament  until  under  the  Judicature  Act  of  1873  it  be¬ 
came  the  Chancery  Division  of  the  High  Court  of  Justice. 
At  first  the  chancery  was  the  bureau,  office,  or  ministry  of 
justice  of  the  king’s  chancellor,  w  ho  after  the  abolition 
of  the  chief  justiciar  was  the  king’s  highest  officer.  Orig. 
the  function  of  the  office  was  administrative  and  consisted 
essentially  in  issuing  the  royal  messages,  mandates,  or 
orders  under  the  great  seal ;  out  from  about  the  time  of 
Edward  1.  the  office  began  to  assume  the  hearing  and  de¬ 
termining  of  causes,  and  by  the  16th  century  w  as  an  estab¬ 
lished  court  of  the  realm,  with  two  branches,  one  (often 
called  its  ordinary,  or  Latin,  side)  having  a  certain  com¬ 
mon-law  jurisdiction  and  the  other  (the  equity  side)  having 
an  equity  jurisdiction.  From  the  beginning  all  original 
writs  and  the  writs  for  a  new  parliament  were  issued  out 
of  chancery,  later  from  the  common-law  branch,  the  judi¬ 
cial  jurisdiction  of  which  came  to  be  chiefly  concerned 
with  cases  of  relief  against  the  crown.  The  equity  juris¬ 
diction  alone  was  transferred  to  the  Chancery  Division  of 
the  High  Court  by  the  Judicature  Act.  See  equity.  The 
chancery  of  Ireland  was  distinct  from  that  of  England, 
but  was  likewise  converted  into  a  division  of  the  Irish 
High  Court  of  Justice. 

3.  In  the  United  States,  a  court  of  equity.  See  equity. 
The  American  colonies  generally  adopted  the  principles  and 
practice  of  the  chancery  court  of  England,  but  in  most 
States  both  common  law  and  equity  are  administered  by 
the  same  body  sitting  according  to  circumstances  either  as 
a  court  of  law'  or  of  equity. 

4  Chancery  proceedings,  practice,  or  principles  ;  equity. 

6.  A  court  of  record  or  office  of  public  records;  archives  ; 
specif.,  in  Scotland,  a  record  office  in  the  General  Register 
House,  Edinburgh,  for  issuing  certain  brieves  and  record¬ 
ing  certain  writs. 

6  Treasury.  Obs.  d:  R.  De  Quincey. 

7.  A  chancellor’s  court  or  office,  or  the  building  or  room 
where  it  is  ;  a  chancellery. 

in  chancery,  a  Law.  In  litigation  in  a  court  of  chancery, 
as  an  estate  ;  also,  under  the  superintendence  of  the  Lord 
Chancellor  ;  as,  a  ward  in  chancejy.  b  Boring.  Of  the  head 
of  an  antagonist,  in  a  secure  position  under  one’s  arm,  so 
that  one  can  pommel  it  without  fear  of  effective  retaliation; 
—  in  allusion  to  the  helplessness  of  a  person  involved  in  the 
chancery  court,  to  whose  estate  cost  and  loss  were  certain. 

C  Hence,  fig.,  in  a  helpless  or  awkward  predicament. 

chan'cre  (shftq'ker),  n.  [F.  See  cancer.]  Med.  A  venereal 


cham-pain'  (shftm-pan'),  n.  [F. 
champagne  a  field. {  Her.  A 
broken  or  deflected  line  in  an  or¬ 
dinary.  It  was  a  former  abate¬ 
ment  for  killing  one’s  prisoners 
of  war.  [of  champac.I 

cham'pak,  chanrpa-ka.  Vars. | 
cham  pa'na  (sliaN-pa'na),  n. 

Pg.]  A  sampan, 
champartie.  champerty. 

f  champ  de  mai  (shiix  dS  m6). 
F.]  See  CHAMP  DE  MAKS. 

champed,  n.  a.  Also  Scot. 
champit.  Embossed.  Obs. 
champ'er,  n.  One  who  champs, 
cham'per.  Var.  of  chamfer. 


cham'phire.  camphor. 
cham'pi-an.  cham'pi-on,  n.  [See 
champaign.]  Obs.  1  Level, 
open  country.  =  champaign. 
2.  A  farmer  of  open  uninclosed 
land  or  common, 
cham'pi-an.  cham'pi-on,  a.  Of, 
like,  or  pert,  to,  champiun,  or  flat 
and  open  land,  or  uninclosed 
common  ;  champaign.  Obs. 
champian.  +  champain. 
cham'pine  t  champaign. 
cham-pin'ion-  Var.  of  cham¬ 
pignon.  f Ref.  S/>.| 

cham'pi-ond.  Championed.  | 

cham'pi-on-esa,  n.  See -ess. 


cham'pi-on-ism  (-Iz'm),  n.  A 

championing. 

cham'pi-on-ize,  v.  t.  To  act  as 
champion  of.  Rare. 
cham'pi-on-ize,  v.  i.  To  play 
the  champion.  Obs. 
champion  vein.  Mining.  = 
CHAMPION  LODE, 
cham-plain'ase  (shftm-plan'- 
az/).  See  petrography. 
Champlain'  forge  (shttm- 
plan').  =  American  forge. 
Cham-plain'ic  (-Ik),  a.  [From 
Lake  Champlain.]  Ordovician, 
cham-plain'ore'  (45r'),  n.  See 
petrography. 


champoo.  +  shampoo. 

cham'sin  (kfim'sTn)  Var.  of 
KHAMSIN. 

chamur.  t  chamber. 
chan.  Var.  of  khan. 

Cha'naan  (ka'nrtn  ;  ka'nit-dn). 
Bib.  [Zb7>.| 

Cha-na'a-na  fkd-na'd-nd  ).  1>.  I 
Cha'naan-ite  ( ka'ndn-Tt).  Rib. 
Var.  of  Canaanite.  —  Cha'- 
naan-lt  ess  (-Tt'Cs).  D  Bib. 
Chan'a-na  (k&n'n-nd).  D.  Bib. 
Chan  a-ne'ua  (-ne'us).  D.  Bib. 
Chan'a-ni  (kfin'd-nT).  D.  Bib. 
chanbur.  ^chamber.  [cery.| 
Chanc.  Abbr.  Chancellor;  chan-| 


chance'a-ble  (chan'sd-h’l),  a. 

Fortuitous  ;  casual  ;  accidental. 
Obs.  or  Archaic.  —  chance'a- 
ble-ness.  n.—  chance'a-bly.  adv. 
chance  bairn,  chance  child.  An 
illegitimate  child, 
chance  comer.  One  who  comes 
unexpectedly.  [ful.  | 

chance'ful-ly,  adv.  of  chance-| 
chanceler.  +  chancellor. 
chance'less.  a.  See -less. 
chan'cel-la-ry.  n.  Obs.  l.  == 

CHANCERY.  Scot. 

2.  Var.  of  chancellery,  office 
of  a  court  secretary, 
chan'celled  (chdn'sgld),  p.  a. 


Placed  in,  or  furnished  with,  a 

chancel.  [ship.  | 

chan'cel-lor-ate,  n.  Chancellor- 1 
chan'cel-lor  ess,  n.  A  female 
chancellor  ;  also,  a  chancellor’s 
wife.  Rare. 

chan'cel-lor-lsm  (-Tz’m),  n.  See 

-ISM.  [CELLERT.  | 

chan'ce!-lor-y.  Var.  of  CHak-| 
chance'ly,  adv.  By  chance ; 
accidentally.  Obs. 
chan'co  (cnftp'kS),  n.  [Native 
name  chank'u.]  An  Asiatic  wolf 
closely  related  to,  if  not  a  vari¬ 
ety  of,  the  common  wolf. 


food,  foot;  out,  oil;  chair;  go;  siug,  irjk  ;  then,  thin;  nature,  verdure  (250) ;  K  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  acli  (144) ;  boN  ;  yet;  zli  =  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Guidb. 
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CHANGE  RINGING 


Chandelier,  1. 


•ore  or  ulcer  ;  specif.,  the  initial  lesion  of  true  syphilis, 
whether  forming  a  distinct  ulcer  or  not ;  —  called  also 
hard  chancre ,  indurated  chancre ,  and  Hunterian  chancre. 
chan'croid  (shSq'kroid),  n.  [ chancre  -J-  -oid.~\  Med.  A 
venereal  sore,  resembling  a  chancre  in  its  seat  and  some  ex¬ 
ternal  characters,  but  differing  from  it  in  being  the  starting 
point  of  a  purely  local  process  and  never  of  a  systemic 
disease  ;  —  called  also  soft  chancre.  —  chan  croi'dal  (sliSq- 
kroi'dal),  a. 

chan'crous  (shaq'krfts),  a.  [Cf.  F.  chancreux.']  Med.  Of 
the  nature  of  a  chancre  ;  having  chancres. 

Chanc'y  (chan's! ),  a.  [From  chance,  n.]  1  Lucky;  bring¬ 
ing  good  luck  ;  auspicious;  foreboding  good;  fortunate;  — 
when  used  with  a  negative,  of  ten  nearly  equal  to  canny.  Scot. 
2  Subject  to  chance  ;  liable  to  sudden  change  ;  uncertain. 
Colloq.  or  Dial.  “  Human  life  is  chancy ."  Kipling. 

Chan  de-lier' (shSn'de-ler'),  ?i.  [F.  See  chandler.]  1.  A 

candlestick,  lamp  stand,  gas  fixture,  or  the 
like,  having  several  branches;  esp.,  one 
hanging  from  the  ceiling. 

2.  Fort.  A  movable  parapet,  serving  to  sup¬ 
port  fascines  to  cover  pioneers. 

Chan'dler  (chan'dler),  n.  [ME.  chandeler , 

F.  chandelier  candlestick,  maker  or  seller  of 
candles,  LL.  candelarius  chandler,  fr.L.  can¬ 
dela  candle.  See  candle  ;  cf.  chandelier.] 

1.  A  candlestick;  chandelier.  Obs. 

2.  A  maker  or  seller  of,  or,  formerly, 
a  purveyor  of,  candles. 

3.  A  dealer  in  groceries,  provisions, 
small  wares,  or  the  like  ;  —  chiefiy 
used  with  specifying  words,  as  in 
ship  chandler. 

chan'dler-y  (-T),  n. ;  pi.  -dleries 
(-Tz).  1.  A  place  where  candles,  etc.,  are  kept. 

2.  a  Candles  and  other  lighting  materials,  b  The  com¬ 
modities  sold  by,  or  the  business  of,  a  chandler, 
chan'ga  (chSq'gd),  n.  [Prob.  native  name.]  A  mole 
cricket  ( Scapteriscus  didaclylus)  found  in  South  America, 
the  West  Indies,  etc.  In  Porto  Rico  it  is  exceedingly  de¬ 
structive  to  vegetables,  tobacco,  sugar,  etc.,  and  is  the 
most  injurious  insect  of  the  island, 
change  (chanj),  v.  t. ;  changed  (clianjd) ;  chang'ing 
(chan'jTng).  [F.  changer ,  fr.  LL.  cambiare ,  to  exchange, 
barter,  L.  cambire.  Cf.  cambial.]  1.  To  alter  by  sub¬ 
stituting  something  else  for,  or  by  giving  up  for  something 
else  ;  to  put  or  take  another  or  others  in  place  of  ;  to  make 
substitution  of,  for,  or  among,  often  among  things  of  the 
same  kind  (in  which  case  the  object  is  in  the  pi .,  and  in¬ 
cludes  all  the  things  among  which  the  substitution  is  made ) ; 
as,  to  change  the  clothes;  to  change  one’s  occupation  ;  to 
change  one’s  intention  ;  to  change  cars  or  trains. 

They  that  do  change  old  love  for  new, 

Pray  gods,  they  change  for  worse  !  Peele. 

2.  Specif. :  To  give,  or  receive,  smaller  denominations  of 
money  (technically  called  change )  or  money  of  another 
currency  for  ;  as,  to  change  a  gold  coin  or  a  bank  bill. 

3.  To  give  and  take  reciprocally;  to  exchange;  —  often 
followed  by  with  ;  as,  to  change  places  with  another. 

4.  To  alter  ;  to  make  different ;  to  cause  to  pass  from  one 
state  to  another  ;  to  turn ;  to  convert ;  as,  to  change  the 
position,  character,  or  appearance  of  a  thing  ;  to  change 
the  countenance. 

Therefore  will  I  change  their  glory  into  shame.  Hosea  iv.  7. 

5.  Of  milk,  wine,  etc.,  to  alter  to  an  unnatural  state  ;  to 
turn  ;  to  render  sour  or  tainted.  Colloq.  or  Dial. 

Syn.  —  Change,  alter.  To  change  (the  more  general  and 
the  stronger  term)  is  to  render  something  essentially  dif¬ 
ferent  from  what  it  was,  even  to  loss  of  identity,  or  the 
substitution  of  one  thing  for  another  \  as,  “  Can  the  Ethi¬ 
opian  change  his  skin,  or  the  leopard  his  spots  ?  ”  (Jer.  xiii. 
23) ;  “  And  earth  be  changed  to  Heaven,  and  Heaven  to 
earth  ”  {Milton).  To  alter  is  to  make  different  in  some 
particular  respect,  as  in  form  or  detail,  without  implying 
loss  of  identity  :  as,  one  may  alter  a  coat  without  changing 
its  style ;  “  If  she  does  not  understand  me  at  the  first 
reading,  I  am  sure  the  lines  are  obscure,  and  always  alter 
them ”  (Cowper) ;  “The  mathematician  does  not  suppose 
that  a  quantity  will  alter ,  or  that  a  given  point  in  space 
will  change  its  direction  .  .  .  spontaneously  ”  {Hurley). 
The  two  words  are,  however,  frequently  interchangeable. 
See  change? {v.  i.  and  n.),  qualify,  transform. 
to  change  a  horse,  or  to  change  hand,  Manage,  to  turn  or  bear 
the  horse’s  head  from  one  hand  to  the  other,  from  the  left 
to  the  right,  or  from  the  right  to  the  left.  — to  c.  color  or 
hue,  to  alter  m  color  or  hue  ;  of  persons,  to  turn  pale,  blush, 
etc.  —  to  c.  countenance,  to  change  in  color  or  expression  of 
countenance. —to  c.  face,  to  change  countenance.  —  to  c. 
foot,  a  To  change  sides.  Obs.  b  Also,  to  change  feet. 
To  change  step.  —  to  c.  front,  to  face  or  turn  in  another  di¬ 
rection.  Orig.  Mil .,  now  usually  fig.  —  to  c.  hand,  to 
change  a  horse.  See  above.  —  to  c.  hands,  to  pass  from  one 
hand  to  another ;  to  change  owners ;  as,  the  property 
changed  hands  to-day.  — to  c.  hue,  to  change  color.  See 
above,  —  to  c.  (one's)  copy,  to  alter  one’s  manner,  character, 
•etc.  Obs.  —  to  c.  one’s  feet,  to  change  the  covering  of  one’s 
feet.  Scot.  —  to  c.  one's  mind,  to  alter  one’s  opinion,  plan, 
or  purpose.  —  to  c.  one’s  note,  to  change  one’s  tune.  Colloq. 

—  to  c.  one’s  self,  to  change  one’s  clothes.  Now  chiefiy  Scot. 

—  to  c.  one’s  tune,  to  alter  one’s  manner  of  speaking"  as  from 
insolence  to  respect,  from  laughter  to  tears.  Colloq.  —  to 
c.  sides,  to  go  over  from  one  side  to  the  other. —  to  c.  step, 
to  make  a  break  in  the  succession  of  steps,  in  walking,  as 
by  bringing  one  foot  almost  up  to  the  other,  and  then  step¬ 
ping  oft  with  the  foot  which  is  in  advance.  —  to  c.  the  leg, 
to  change  the  gait,  as  a  horse. 

Change,  v.  i.  1.  To  be  altered  ;  to  undergo  variation  ;  to 
alter ;  to  vary  ;  as,  men  sometimes  change  for  the  better. 

For  I  am  the  Lord,  I  change  not.  Hal.  iii.  6. 

2.  Of  the  moon,  to  pass  from  one  phase  to  another  ;  spe¬ 
cif.,  to  pass  through  the  phase  of  new  moon  ;  as,  the  moon 
changes  to-morrow  night. 

3.  To  change  color,  as  to  turn  pale  or  blush.  Obs. 

4.  To  turn  sour  or  taint.  Colloq.  or  Dial. 

6.  To  make  a  change  of  place  or  circumstances  ;  to  shift; 

—  often  with  about.  Specif.  :  To  change  vehicles,  as  rail¬ 
road  cars ;  as,  passengers  for  Troy  change  here.  Colloq. 


«han-darla  (c  h  il  n-d  ii'1  a),  n.  ] 

[Skr.  candala .]  A  inan  of  low 
caste  :  esp.,  the  son  of  a  Sudra 
by  a  Brahman  woman,  consid¬ 
ered  the  lowest  of  mortals. 
India. 

chan'del-er.  +  chandler. 

chandelier  tree.  The  candela¬ 
brum  tree. 


Chan'di  (chfin'de),  n.  See 
Devi. 

chandler  chafts  Lantern  jaws. 
Scot.  —  chan'dler-chaft  ed.  a. 
chan'dler-ing,  i'h.  n.  The  busi¬ 
ness  or  dealing  of  a  chandler, 
chan'dler-ly,  a.  Like,  or  pert, 
to,  a  chandler.  Obs.  R. 
Chan'dler  pe'ri-od.  (After  S.  C. 


6.  To  make  an  exchange,  as  of  children.  Obs.  or  R.  or  Dial. 

7.  To  change  one’s  clothes.  Colloq.  Sir  T.  Malory. 
Syn.  —  Change,  vary,  shift,  veer.  To  change  (the  most 
general  term)  is  to  become  different ;  as,  “  Thus  change  I 
like  the  moon”  (Shak.) :  “Colors  that  change  whene’er 
they  wave  their  wings  ”  {Pope).  To  vary  (see  variety)  is 
to  change  partially,  or  (esp.)  to  undergo  a  succession  of 
changes  ;  as,  “  The  shape  is  still  vapory,  varying  in  color¬ 
ing  from  purplish  to  bright  gray”  {Lafcadio  Hearn) ;  “  A 
measure  which  should  not  be  tedious  by  uniformity,  which 
should  vary  with  varying  moods  ”  {Lou  ell).  Shift  usually 
implies  change  of  position,  or  passage  from  one  form  or 
aspect  to  another ;  as,  “  The  memory  has  as  many  moods 
as  the  temper,  and  shifts  its  scenery  like  a  diorama  ”  {G. 
Eliot) ;  “  In  years  to  come  she  could  remember  every  flash 
and  eddy  of  that  shifting  garden  scene  ”  ( M.  Hewlett) ;  “  the 
shift ing  shapes  and  colors  of  the  visible  world  ”  {J.  H.  New¬ 
man).  To  veer  (see  fluctuate)  is  to  change  direction ; 
as,  “  That  weathercock  of  patriotism,  that  veers  about  in 
every  point  of  the  political  compass”  {Smollett).  See 
CHANGE  (l>.  t.  &  71.),  different. 

Change  (chauj),  n.  [F.  change ,  fr.  changer.  See  change, 
v.  /.]  1.  A  succession  or  substitution  of  one  thing  in  the 

place  of  another;  alteration  of  conditions  or  circumstances  ; 
variety  ;  as,  a  change  of  seasons. 

Our  fathers  did  for  change  to  France  repair.  Dryden. 

2.  Exchange ;  specif.,  exchange  of  merchandise ;  com¬ 
merce.  Obs.  Shak. 

3.  A  place  where  merchants  and  others  meet  to  transact 
business ;  a  building  appropriated  for  mercantile  transac¬ 
tions  ;  an  exchange  ;  —  now  chiefly  used  with  on  or  upon. 

Since  1SU0,  in  this  sense,  change  has  been  usually  treated, 
erroneouslv,  as  a  contraction  of  Exchange,  and  written  'Change. 

Oxf.  E.  D. 

4.  Any  variation  or  alteration  ;  a  passing  from  one  state 
or  form  to  another  ;  mutation  ;  as,  a  change  of  habits. 

All  the  days  of  my  appointed  time  will  I  wait,  till  my  change 
come.  #  Job  xiv.  14. 

5.  Changefulness  ;  caprice  ;  inconstancy  ;  fickleness.  Obs. 

For  there  can  live  no  hatred  in  thine  eye  ; 

Therefore  in  that  I  cannot  know  thy  change.  Shak. 

6.  Change  of  key  ;  modulation. 

Changes  are  commonly  spoken  of  as  of  three  kinds,  represent¬ 
ing  three  degrees  of  abruptness  .  .  .  the  diatonic  .  .  .  the  chro¬ 
matic  .  .  .  the  enharmonic.  Grove's  Diet,  of  Music. 

7.  Of  the  moon,  a  passing  from  one  moon  or  monthly  rev¬ 
olution  to  another  ;  the  coming  of  the  new  moon  ;  also,  a 
passing  from  one  phase  to  another. 

8.  That  which  makes  a  variety,  or  may  be  substituted. 

Thirty  change  [R.  V.  chang  >s~\  of  garments.  Judg.  xiv.  12. 

9.  a  Money  of  lower  denomination,  or  of  one  currency, 
exchanged  for  money  of  higher  denomination,  or  of  another 
currency  ;  the  money  by  means  of  which  the  larger  coins 
and  bank  bills  are  made  available  in  small  dealings ;  —  often 
with  adj.  small,  b  The  balance  returned  when  payment  is 
tendered  by  a  coin  or  note  exceeding  the  sum  due. 

10.  Something  given  or  taken  in  return; — used  in  such 

phrases  as  to  give  (one)  change ,  to  do  (one)  a  service,  or 
ironically  to  give  (one)  his  deserts;  to  take  one's,  or  the, 
change  out  of,  to  take  (one’s)  revenge  on  (a  person),  or  for 
(a  thing);  take  your  change  out  of  that ,  said  when  a  “settler” 
has  been  given  in  the  shape  of  either  a  repartee  or  a  blow. 
Slang ,  Eng.  Oxf.  E.  D. 

She  generally  took  the  change  out  q/’him.  R.  D.  Blackmore. 

11.  Math.  Alteration  in  the  order  of  a  series;  permuta¬ 
tion  ;  —  used  in  the  pi. 

12.  Music.  Any  order  in  which  a  set  of  bells  is  struck, 
properly  other  than  that  of  the  diatonic  scale,  but  loosely 
including  it ;  —  chiefly  in  the  pi.  See  change  ringing. 

13.  Hunting.  Act  of  taking  a  stag,  etc.,  met  by  chance  for 
the  one  pursued  ;  —  chiefly  in  to  hunt  change.  Obs.  or  R. 

14.  A  change  house  ;  an  alehouse.  Scot. 

Syn.  — Change,  mutation,  vicissitude.  Change  is  the 
general  term  for  variation  or  alteration  of  whatever  sort, 
whether  in  form2  substance,  aspect,  or  position  ;  as,  “  The 
sundry  and  manifold  changes  of  tho  world  ”  ( Bk .  of  Com. 
Prayer).  Mutation  suggests  the  process  of  change,  or  its 
more  abstract  qualities ;  as,  “  ’T  is  too  late  to  be  ambitious. 
The  great  mutations  of  the  world  are  acted”  {Sir  T. 
Broume).  Vicissitude  suggests  succession  or  alternation, 
frequently  of  a  disturbing  character  ;  as,  “  Happiness  .  .  . 
is  mingled  with  evils,  with  fears,  with  vicissitudes  of  sor¬ 
row  and  trouble  ”  {Bp.  Hall) ;  “  A  continual  delight,  like 
walking  in  a  wood  where  there  is  a  general  sameness  in  the 
scenery,  and  yet  a  constant  vicissitude  of  light  and  shade  ” 
{Lowell).  Vicissitude  often  denotes  regular  change  or  alter¬ 
nation  ;  as,  “  Light  and  darkness  in  perpetual  round  lodge 
and  dislodge  by  turns  — which  makes  through  Heaven 
grateful  vicissitude,  like  day  and  night  ”  {Milton).  See 
CHANGE  {V.  i.  &  V.  t .),  EXCHANGE. 

change-of-day  line.  See  date  line.  —  change  of  life,  the 
change  that  takes  place  in  the  life  of  a  woman  when  men-' 
struation  and  the  capacity  for  conception  cease,  usually 
between  forty-five  and  fifty  years  of  age  ;  also,  the  period 
»vils  c“an£e  ’  —  called  also  menopause,  climacteric,  turn 
of  tife,  etc.  —  c.  of  voice,  the  gradual  change  in  quality  and 
pitch  of  voice  which  occurs  in  boys  at  or  about  the  age  of 
puberty.  It  is  usually  marked  by  occasional  breaking  of 
tone. 

change,  a.  Taking  another’s  place  ;  acting,  or  that  may 
be  used,  as  a  substitute  ;  as,  a  change  horse. 
change7 a-bil'i-ty  (chan'jd-bTl'T-tT),n.  Changeable  quality; 
changeableness  ;  alterableness. 

change'a-ble  (chan'ja-b’l),  a.  [F.  changeable.']  1.  Capa¬ 
ble  of  change  or  of  being  changed  ;  subject  to  alteration  ; 
mutable ;  variable  ;  inconstant ;  as,  a  changeable  humor. 

2.  Appearing  different,  as  in  color,  in  different  lights,  or 
under  different  circumstances ;  as,  changeable  silk, 
change'a-ble,  n.  A  changeable  person  or  thing.  Rare. 
change'a-ble-ness,  n.  Quality  or  state  of  being  change¬ 
able  ;  fickleness  ;  inconstancy  ;  mutability, 
change'a-bly  (-blT),  adv.  In  a  manner  involving,  or  subject 
to,  change  ;  as :  a  Interchangeably.  Obs.  b  Alternately. 
Obs.  c  With  constant  shifting  or  changing,  as  of  manner, 
change'ful  (chanj'fool),  a.  Full  of  change  ;  mutable  ;  in¬ 
constant  ;  fickle  ;  uncertain.  Pope. 

His  course  had  been  changeful.  Hot  leu 

—  change'ful-lv,  adv.  —  change'ful  ness,  n. 
change  gear.  Mach.  A  gear  by  means  of  which  the  speed 
of  machinery  or  of  a  vehicle  may  be  changed  while  that 


Chandler  { b.  lMfi),  Amer.  astron¬ 

omer.]  See  Eclerian  motion. 
chan'dler’s  grass.  Couch  grass, 
chan-doo',  chan-du'  (chftn- 
ddo'),  n.  [Hind,  chandu .]  An 
extract  or  preparation  of  opium 
for  smoking.  India  3r  China. 
chan'dry,  n.  =  A  chandlery. 
Obs. 


obs. 


chane.  f  chain,  khan  ; 

pret.  of  chime. 
chanel  -f*  channel. 
chan'frin  (chfin'frtn  ;  F.shax'- 
trax  ),  n.  [F.  chan freiti.  Cf. 
ch  amfron.J  The  fore  part  of  a 
horse  b  head. 

chang  (ch&ng),  n.  [Prob.  imita¬ 
tive.]  Scot,  tf  Dial.  Eng.  Loud 


Change  Gear.  A  Gear  Wheel  constantly 
in  me6h  with  B  and  rigidly  fastened  to 
Propeller  Shaft  P  but  ordinarily  not 
connected  with  Square  Shaft  M ;  K\  A*2 
Gear  Wheels  rigidly  connected  together 
but  sliding  on  M  when  moved  by  rod 
Z,2  ;  H  Gear  Wheel  eliding  on  3)  and 
moved  by  L\\  A  Bevel  Gear  driving  the 
differential  gear  which  turns  the  driving 
axle.  For  1st  (Highest)  Speed,  II  is 
locked  with  A  (direct  drive);  2d  Speed, 
II  gears  with  C ;  3d  Speed,  AV gears  with 
D ;  4th  Speed,  A'i  gears  with  E ;  Reverse, 
A'j  gears  with  A  through  idler  G. 


of  the  propelling  engine  or  motor  remains  constant ;  — 
called  also  change7- 

speed7  gear.  7  E  Q  C 

change  house.  A 

small  inn  or  ale¬ 
house  ;— p  er  haps 
orig.  an  mil  where 
horses  were 
changed.  Scot. 

We  entered  a  small 
change *  house,  which 
we  only  knew  to  be  a 
public  by  the  wand 
over  the  door. 

Stevenson. 

change  key.  A  key 

adapted  to  open 
only  one  of  a  set  of 
locks;  —  distin¬ 
guished  from  a 
master  key. 
change'less,  a. 

That  does  not 
change;  unchang¬ 
ing;  constant ;  as, 
a  changeless  pur¬ 
pose. 

Syn.  —  Change¬ 
less,  IMMUTABLE. 

Changeless  applies 
to  that  which  does 
not,  IMMUTABLE, 
rather  to  that  which 
cannot,  change.  The  former  suggests  a  fact;  the  latter 
affirms  a  quality.  See  change. 

Thro’  all  this  changing  world  of  changeless  law.  Tennyson. 
Two  immutable  things,  in  which  it  was  impossible  for  God  to 
lie.  Heb.  vi.  18. 

—  change'less-ly,  adv.  —  change'less  ness,  n. 

change'ling  (chanj'llng),  7i.  \_change  -f-  let  -ling.']  1.  One 
apt  to  change  ;  a  waverer  ;  turncoat ;  renegade.  Archaic. 
“  Fickle  changelings."  Shak. 

2.  One  that  is  left  or  taken  in  the  place  of  another;  esp., 
in  popular  superstition,  a  child  secretly  exchanged  for  an¬ 
other  in  infancy  or  supposed  to  have  been  exchanged  for 
another  by  fairies  or  elves.  The  elf  child  was  supposed  to 
be  recognizable  from  its  deformity,  ill  temper,  or  impish 
behavior.  A  baptized  child  was  thought  to  be  immune 
from  such  molestation. 

Such,  men  do  changelings  call,  so  changed  by  fairies’  theft. 

Spenser. 

3.  Hence,  a  simpleton  ;  idiot ;  imbecile.  Archaic. 

change'ling,  a.  1.  Taken  or  left  in  place  of  another  ;  ex¬ 
changed.  “  A  little  changeling  boy.”  Shak. 

2.  Given  to  change  ;  inconstant.  Obs. 

Some  are  so  studiously  changeling.  Boyle. 

change  poiilt.  Kinematics.  A  "position  of  a  mechanism 
in  which  a  lack  of  constrainment  causes  the  mechanism  to 
transform  itself  into  an  entirely  different,  and  usually 
simpler,  mechanism,  or  into  a  pair  of  elements. 

Chang'er  (chan'jer),  n.  [Cf.  OF.  changeor,  F.  changeur .] 

1.  One  who  changes  or  alters  the  form  of  anything. 

2.  A  money  changer.  Archaic.  John  ii.  14. 

3.  One  apt  to  change  ;  an  inconstant  person.  Rare. 

4.  The  keeper  of  a  change  house.  Scot. 

Change  ratio.  Math,  or  Physics.  The  multiplier  that  con¬ 
verts  an  expression  of  magnitude  in  one  system  of  units 
into  an  equivalent  expression  of  magnitude  in  another 
system  ;  thus,  9  feet  per  second  =  §!§<>  X  9  miles  per  hour, 
the  chauge  ratio  being  or  ;  —  so  named  by  Prof. 
Jas.  Thompson. 

Change  ringing-  The  continual  production,  without  rep¬ 
etition,  of  changes  on  bells.  A  set  of  bells  for  change 
ringing,  called  n  ring  of  bells,  is  tuned  to  the  diatonic  scale. 
When  struck  in  descending  order  from  treble  or  highest  (desig¬ 
nated  “  1  ”)  to  tenor  or  lowest,  the  bells  are  said  to  be  in  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  rounds  Changes  are  variations  from  this  striking  order 
according  to  certain  rules,  ab  that  (1)  no  hell  shifts  more  than  one 
place  in  a  change  from  its  position  in  the  change  preceding  ;  (2) 
no  change  is  rung  twice  from  the  time  the  bells  leave  the  position 
of  rounds  until  they  return.  The  course  of  any  bell  is  its  shifting 
path  through  a  series  of  changes,  though  the  term  may  also  desig¬ 
nate  the  series  itself.  In  plain  hunting  all  bells  work  regularly 
from  first  place,  or  lead,  to 
last,  or  behind  (called 
hunting  up),  and  back 
again  (called  hunting 
down),  striking  as  first  or 
last  in  two  successive 
changes.  A  single  bell 
with  such  a  course  is  said  5i“ 
to  have  a  plain  hunt.  The 
chief  methods  of  change 
ringing  are:  (1 )  grandsire, 
in  which  the  treble  and  rat* 
one  other  bell  (bell  2  in  |,R> 

1/lust.)  have  a  plain  hunt,  R 
and  the  bell  leading  next  m 
before  treble’s  lead  (as .5  in 
Jllust.)  goes  only  to  third 
place,  where  it  strikes 
twice  —  “ makes  third 
place”  —  and  then  goes 
hack,  while  the  other  bells 
dodge  or  step  backwards  in 
their  course  up  or  down  ,0' 

(as  at  *  in  the  Jllust.).  To 

{iroduce  the  desired  num- 
)er  of  changes  without  re¬ 
turning  to  rounds,  certain  *s» 
modifications  of  the  cours-  Change  Ringing.  Diagram  showing 
ing  order,  called  bob  and  the  order  in  which  the  hells  Qndi- 
single,  are  introduced  cated  by  the  numbers)  are  struck  in 
at  prearranged  intervals,  successive  changes,  beginning  in 
\>  arning  of  these  changes  rounds  (at  R),  each  horizontal 
in  work  (which  can  occur  row  0f  dots  representing  a  change, 
only  when  treble  leads)  is 

given  by  the  conductor  or  head  ringer,  who  calls  the  peals.  The 
accomnanving  Jllust.  of  hob  and  single  in  a  grandsire  course  lor 
five  bells  shows  that  hells  4  and  />  (at  t)  do  not  rise  above  third 
place,  while  2  and  3  “double  dodge.”  (2)  plain  bob,  in  which  the 
treble  alone  has  a  plain  hunt.  (3)  treble  bob,  in  which  the  treble 
has  a  uniform  but  zigzag  course,  and  all  the  bells  dodge.  (4)  Sted- 
man  (invented  about  1670  by  Fabian  Stedman),  in  which  bells  1, 
2,  and  3  go  through  their  six  possible  changes  (see  below),  while 
the  other  hells  dodge.  At  the  end  of  six  changes  one  of  the  three 
hells  goes  up  and  dodges,  while  one  of  the  others  takes  its  place 
through  six  changes  again  ;  and  so  on.  Change  ringing  is  further 
distinguished  by  the  number  of  bells  on  which  it  is  performed. 
The  number  of  "possible  changes  on  any  given  set  of  bells  may 
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confused  fioise,  as  of  talk  or 
complaint,  or  of  a  pack  of 
hounds  in  cry. 

chang,  v.  i.  To  make  a  chang, 
din,  or  row.  Dial.  Eng. 
chang,  n.  [Tibetan.]  A  kind 
of  beer  made  from  malted  barley 
or  rice.  Kashmir.  [weioht.I 
ch&ng,  n.  [Siamese.]  See| 


chang  (jang),  n.  [Chin,  chang*.) 
See  MEASURE. 

change'a-bl.  Changeable.  Ref. 

Sp. 

II  chan  geant'  (shaN'zhaN').  a. 
[F.]  Of  fabrics,  changeable, 
change'ment  (chanj'm^nt), 
n.  [F.]  Change  ;  alteration. 
Rare. 


ale,  senate,  care,  ftm,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofa ;  eve,  Svent,  find,  recent,  maker ;  Ice,  Ill ;  old,  6bey,  6rb,  5dd,  s&ft,  connect ;  use,  Anite,  urn,  Up,  circ«s,  menu ; 

II  Foreign  Word.  f  Obsolete  >  urlmit  of.  +  combined  with.  =  equals. 
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be  ascertained  by  the  formula  for  permutations.  Thus  three  bells 
give  1  x  2  x  3  =  6  changes.  Change  ringing  on  four  bells,  called 
singles,  can  give  6  x  4  =  24  changes;  that  on  five  bells,  or  doubles, 
gives  24  X  5  =  120  changes  ;  that  on  six  bells,  or  minor,  720 
changes  ;  that  on  seven  bells,  or  triples,  5,040  changes, —the  stand¬ 
ard  number  for  &peal  (whien  see).  That  on  eight  bells  is  called 
major;  on  nine,  caters  or  quaters  ;  on  ten,  royal;  on  eleven, 
cinques  ;  on  twelve,  maximus.  Doubles ,  triples ,  caters,  and 
ciwjues  (so  named  because  at  each  change  two,  three,  four,  or 
five  pairs  of  bells  exchange  places)  are  called  odd-bell  systems, 
and  since  a  set  of  church  bells  is  usiuilly  even  in  number,  they 
are  generally  rung  with  a  tenor  covering  or  tenor  behind,  that  is, 
the  tenor  struck  at  the  end  of  each  change.  In  the  even-bell 
systems  (minor,  major }  royal,  and  maximus),  the  tenor  is  “  rung 
in  ”  or  turned  in,  that  is.  it  takes  part  in  the  changes. 

Change  wheel.  Meek.  Any  of  a  set  of  toothed  wheels  of 
different  sizes,  that  may  be  changed  or  substituted  one  for 
another  in  machinery,  to  produce  different  speeds  as  de¬ 
sired  in  an  axis,  as  in  cutting  screws  in  the  lathe. 

Chank  (chSijk),  v.  t.  &  i.  To  champ.  Obs.  or  Dial. 
chank,  n.  Also  chank  Shell.  [Skr.  gahkha.  See  conch.] 
The  large  spiral  shell  of  several  species  of  sea  conch  much 
used  in  making  bangles,  esp.  of  Turbinella  pyrum.  East 
India. 

Chan'kings  (chSqk'ingz  ;  -Tnz),  n.  pi.  [See  chank,  t>.] 
Pieces  rejected  from  what  is  chewed,  as  from  an  apple.  Dial. 
Chan'nel  (chan'el),  n.  [ME.  chanel,  canel ,  OF.  chanel ,  F. 
chenal ,  fr.  L.  canalis.  See  canal.]  1.  The  hollow  bed 
where  a  natural  body  or  stream  of  water  runs  or  may  run. 

2.  The  deeper  part  of  a  river,  harbor,  strait,  etc.,  where 
the  main  current  flows,  or  which  affords  the  best  and  saf¬ 
est  passage  for  vessels. 

3.  Geog.  A  strait,  or  narrow  sea,  between  two  portions  of 
land ;  as,  the  British  Channel. 

4.  An  artificial  hollow  bed  for  water  or  other  flowing  sub¬ 
stance  to  run  through  ;  as  :  a  A  street  gutter.  Local .  b  A 
canal  for  vessels.  Obs.  c  Metallurgy.  A  sow  or  runner. 

5-  A  closed  course  or  conduit  through  which  anything 
flows  or  runs,  as  a  tube,  a  duct,  etc. 

The  veins  are  converging  channels.  Dalton. 

6-  That  through  which  anything  passes  ;  means  or  medium 
of  passing,  conveying,  or  transmitting ;  as,  the  news  was 
conveyed  to  us  by  different  channels. 

7-  A  long  gutter,  groove,  or  furrow ;  as  :  a  Arch.  One  of 
the  decorative  vertical  grooves  of  a  column,  as  in  the  Gre¬ 
cian  Doric  style.  Specif. :  See  flute,  3,  cit.  b  Masonry  & 
Quarrying.  One  cut  along  the  line  where  rock  or  stone  is 
to  be  split,  c  Manege.  The  concavity  in  the  middle  of  a 
horse’s  lower  jaw  in  which  the  tongue  lies,  d  In  a  tackle 
block,  the  track  for  the  rope,  e  Shoemaking.  A  groove 
cut  in  the  sole  into  which  the  seam  that  unites  the  sole  and 
upper  is  sunk,  f  One  of  the  shallow  grooves  made  in  the 
surface  of  a  race  track  by  a  dressing  harrow  or  float. 

8.  The  neck  or  throat.  Obs.  Marlowe. 

9.  Gravel ;  — from  being  the  material  of  which  the  chan¬ 
nel  of  a  river  is  composed.  Scot. 

10.  [For  chainwale. ]  Naut.  One  of  the  flat  ledges  of 
heavy  plank  or  metal  bolted  edgewise  to  the  outside  of  a 
vessel,  to  increase  the  spread  of  the  shrouds  and  carry 
them  clear  of  the  bulwarks ;  a  chainwale. 

11.  Astron.  A  canal  (of  Mars). 

chan'nel,  V.  t. ;  chan'neled  (-£ld)  or  channelled  ;  chan'- 
nel-ing  or  chan'nel-ling.  1.  To  form  a  channel  in ;  to 
cut  or  wear  a  channel  or  channels  in  ;  to  groove. 

No  more  shall  trenching  war  channel  her  fields.  Shak. 

2.  To  cut  out  or  excavate  in  the  form  of  or  as  a  channel. 

3.  To  convey  through  or  as  if  through  a  channel  or  chan¬ 
nels.  J.  H.  Newman. 

chan'nel,  a.  Having  a  section  of  gutter  shape  ;  as,  chan¬ 
nel  bar,  iron,  rail,  steel,  etc. 

Channel  bolt.  Naut.  A  long  bolt  securing  the  channel  of 
a  ship  to  the  side. 

Channel  cat.  Any  catfish  of  the  genus  Ictalurus;  esp.,  I. 
punctatus ,  distinguished  by  its  black  spots,  or  I.  furcatus 
(also  called  blue  cat),  important  food  fishes  of  the  lower  Mis¬ 
sissippi  valley  and  Gulf  States.  Also  sometimes  applied  to 
other  large  catfishes 

Channel  Cat  (/rtalurus 
punctatus). 


chan'neled,  channelled  (chSn'eld),  p.  a.  1.  Having  a 
channel  or  channels  ;  formed  with  a  chaimel ;  specif.,  Bot ., 
canaliculate. 

2-  Conveyed  or  directed  along  a  channel, 
channeled  spectrum.  Physics.  See  spectrum. 
chan'nel  er,  chan'nel-ler  (-£l-er),  n.  One  that  cuts  chan¬ 
nels  or  grooves,  as  a  quarrying  machine  or  a  chisel  for 
cutting  slots  or  keyways ;  a  groover. 

chan'nel  ing,  chan'nel  ling,  n.  1.  A  channel  or  a  sys¬ 
tem  of  channels ;  channeled  work,  esp.  in  architecture  ; 
channels  or  grooves  collectively ;  grooving. 

2.  Act  or  process  of  forming,  or  providing  with,  a  channel 
or  channels. 

channel  iron.  A  rolled  iron  bar  of  i — i  section, 
channel  wale.  Naut.  One  of  several  strakes 
worked  between  the  upper  and  lower  deck 
ports  in  two-decked  ships,  and  between  the 
upper  and  middle  deck  ports  in  three-decked  r,  ,  Iron 
ships,  to  strengthen  the  topside, 
chan'son  (eh5n's#n;  F.  shaN'sfiN'),  n.;pl.  chansons (-sonz; 
-s6n').  [F.,  fr.  L.  cantio  song.  See  canzone.]  A  song.  The 
French  chanson  is  typically  a  lyric  of  smooth  rhythm  in- 


cha'ni  (ka'nl),  n.  [From  Gr. 
\avo<;  the  open  mouth.]  The 
milkfish,  or  allied  fish  of  the 
genus  Chanos.  [Local,  En<j.  I 
chank  (chiiijk),  n.  The  chough.  | 
channel  bass.  The  red  drum, 
chan'nel-bill',  n.  A  large  Aus¬ 
tralian  cuckoo  (Scythrops  novte- 
hollandia  ).  [nel. I 

channel  board.  A Taut.  A  chan- 1 
channel  bone.  The  clavicle.  Obs. 
chan'neld.  Channeled.  Ref.  Sp. 
channel  goose.  The  common 
gannet.  [plate.  I 

channel  plate.  Naut.  A  chain  | 
channel  shoe.  A  shoe  made  with 
a  channel  (which  see,  7  e). 
channel  stone.  1.  A  stone  used 
in  paving  a  channel  or  gutter. 


2.  Also  channel  stane.  A  curling 

stone  ;  —  from  the  former  use  of 
waterworn  stones  from  the 
channels  of  streams.  Also,  the 
game  of  curling.  Scot. 
chan'ne-lure  (chan'(-lflr), 
chan'ne-lured  (-lftrd).  \  ars.  of 
CANNELURE.  CANNELURED. 

chan'ner  (ch&n'Sr),  v-  <■  To 
scold  complainingly ;  to  mutter; 
grumble.  Scot,  3f  Dial.  Eng. 
channon.  chanon.  chanoun, 
chanowne.  k  canon. 

Chan  nu-ne'us  ( ka.n/fl-ne't7s). | 
Cha'noch  (ka'nbk  ;  kin  5k). 
Bib.  (Gen.  iv.  17,  margin), 
chans,  -h  <  hance. 
chant'a-ble,  a.  See-ABLE. 

||  chantage'  (s  h  a  n' t  a  z  h  ; 


tended  for  singing.  It  is  made  up  of  equal  stanzas,  called 
couplets ,  each  generally  ending  with  a  refrain,  which,  how¬ 
ever,  is  sometimes  made  a  distinct  member  ol  the  piece. 

J|  chan'son'  de  geste'  (shaN'sflN'  de  zhest')  [F.,  prop.,  song  of 
history],  any  Old  French  epic  poem  having  for  its  subject 
events  or  exploits  of  early  French  history,  real  or  legend¬ 
ary,  and  written  originally  in  assonant  verse  usually  of  ten 
or  twelve  syllables.  The  most  famous  one  is  the  Chanson 
de  Roland. 

II  chan'son-nette'  (shan'stfu-gt' ;  F.  shaN'so'ngt'),  n.  ;  pi. 
-nettes  (-Sts';  -St').  [F.,  dim.  of  chanson.']  A  little  song. 
These  pretty  little  chansonnettes  that  lie  sung.  Black. 
chant  (chant),  v.  t. ;  chant'ed  ;  chant'ing.  [F.  chanter , 
fr.  L.  cantare ,  intens.  of  canere  to  sing.]  1.  To  utter  with 
a  melodious  voice  ;  to  sing. 

The  cheerful  birds  ...  do  chant  sweet  music.  Spenser. 

2.  To  celebrate  in  song. 

The  poets  chant  it  in  the  theaters.  Bramhall. 

3.  Music.  To  sing  or  recite  after  the  manner  of  a  chant, 
or  to  a  tune  called  a  chant ;  to  recite  musically  ;  to  intone. 

4.  To  talk  or  tell  of  monotonously.  Carlyle. 

5.  To  praise  (a  horse)  falsely ;  to  represent  (a  horse)  as 
having  good  qualities  which  he  does  not  have  ;  also,  to  sell 
(a  horse)  by  such  fraudulent  practice.  Slang.  Thackeray. 

Chant,  v.  i.  1.  To  make  melody  with  the  voice;  to  sing; 
to  warble.  “  Chant  to  the  sound  of  the  viol.”  Amos  vi.  5. 

2.  Music.  To  sing  a  chant  or  as  in  a  chant ;  to  recite 
musically ;  to  intone. 

3.  To  utter  or  repeat  a  statement  monotonously.  Milton. 
chant,  n.  [F.  chant ,  fr.  L.  cantus  singing,  song,  fr.  canere 

to  sing.  Cf.  cant  affected  speaking.]  1.  Song;  melody. 

2.  Music.  A  short  and  simple  melody  or  phrase  charac¬ 
terized  by  the  reciting  of  an  indefinite  number  of  syllables 
to  one  tone,  used  in  public  worship  in  singing  unmetrical 
psalms,  canticles,  etc.  It  is  the  most  ancient  form  of  choral 
music.  See  Ambrosian,  Anglican,  and  Gregorian,  chant. 

3.  A  composition  chanted  or  arranged  for  chanting. 

4.  A  song  resembling  a  church  chant ;  the  recitation  of 
words  in  musical  monotones. 

5  A  singing  modulation  of  the  voice  in  speaking;  twang; 
intonation.  “  His  strange  chard."  Macaulay. 

6.  A  mark,  as  a  name,  address,  cipher,  etc.,  on  a  piece  of 
plate,  linen,  money,  etc.  ;  also,  an  advertisement. 

chant'er  (chan'ter),  n.  [Cf.  F.  chanteur.~\  1.  One  who 
chants;  a  singer  or  songster;  specif.,  a  chorister. 

2.  The  chief  singer  or  priest  of  a  chantry. 

3.  A  street  seller  of  ballads  and  other  broadsides.  Slang, Eng. 

4.  A  deceitful  horse  dealer  or  jockey.  See  chant,  v.  t .,  5. 

Colloq.  “He  was  a  horse  chanter .”  Dickens. 

5-  In  a  bagpipe,  the  flute  or  finger  pipe  on  which  the  mel¬ 
ody  is  played. 

6.  The  hedge  sparrow. 

II  chanterelle'  {F.  shaN'te-rgl'),  n.  [F.,  fr.  chanter  to  sing. 
See  chant,  v.  f.]  1.  A  decoy  bird.  Obs. 

2.  Music.  The  highest  or  melody  string  of  some  stringed 
instruments,  as  the  violin,  banjo,  and  the  like, 
chan  te  relle'  (shSn'te-rgl' ;  chan'te-rSl'),  n.  [F.]  An 
edible  mushroom  ( Cantharellus  cibarius )  widely  distrib¬ 
uted  in  both  hemispheres.  It  is  of  a  bright  orange  color 
and  pleasant  aroma. 

chant'ey  (shan't!  ;  chan'tT),  n.  [Cf.  F.  chanter  to  sing, 
and  chant,  m.]  Naut.  A  song  sung  by  sailors  in  rhythm 
with  their  work,  as  when  heaving  at  a  capstan  or  windlass 
or  hauling  on  a  rope. 

May  we  lift  a  deep-sea  chantey  such  as  seamen  use  at  sen  ? 

Kipling. 

chan'tl-cleer  (clian'tT-kler),  n.  [F.  Chanteclair ,  OF.  Chan- 
tecler ,  name  of  the  cock  in  the  Roman  de  Renart  (Reynard 
the  Fox)  ;  chanter  to  chant  -f-  c/air  clear,  OF.  cler.  See 
chant  ;  clear.]  A  cock  ;  —  so  called  from  the  clearness  or 
loudness  of  his  voice  in  crowing.  Generally  used  as  a  prop¬ 
er  name,  but  often  printed  without  initial  capital. 
Chan'tilly'  lace  (F-  pron.  shaN'te'ye';  commonly  Angli¬ 
cized,  shan-tll'I).  A  delicate  kind  of  blonde  lace,  with 
floral  pattern,  now  usually  black,  originally  made  at  Chan¬ 
tilly,  in  France,  and  also  at  Caen  and  Bayeux. 
chant'ing  (chan'ting),  p.  pr.  &  rb.  n.  of  chant. 
chanting  falcon,  any  of  several  African  hawks  of  the  genus 
Melierax ,  esp.  M.  canorus,  noted  for  their  whistling  song. 
Chant'late  (chant'lat),  n.  [F.  chanlatte.]  Arch.  A  piece 
of  wood  fastened  to  the  ends  of  the  rafters  projecting  over 
the  wall  of  a  building  to  carry  or  tilt  the  overhanging  slates 
or  tiles  so  as  to  throw  rain  water  clear  of  the  wall. 
Chan'tress  (chan'trgs),  n.  [OF.  chanter  esse.  ]  1.  An  en¬ 
chantress.  Obs.  Lydgate. 

2.  A  female  chanter  or  singer  ;  a  songstress.  Milton. 
||  chant'  ro'yal'  (shiiN'  rwa'yal').  [F.]  In  old  French 
poetry,  an  elaborate  and  stately  form  of  ballade.  It  con¬ 
tains  five  stanzas  of  eleven  lines  each,  and  an  envoy  of  eight  lines, 
each  of  these  six  parts  ending  with  a  common  refrain.  There 
are  but  five  rimes,  usually  running  in  each  stanza  ababccddede. 
chan'try  (chati'tri),  n.  ;  pi.  -tries  (-triz).  [OF.  chanterie , 
a  singing,  chanting,  fr.  chanter  to  sing.]  1.  Chanting  ;  also, 
incantation ;  enchantment.  Obs. 

2.  An  endowment  or  foundation  for  the  chanting  of  masses 
and  offering  of  prayers,  commonly  for  the  founder. 

3.  A  chapel,  altar,  or  part  of  a  church  so  endowed.  Cowell. 
cha'os  (ka'os),  n.  [L.  chaos  chaos  (in  senses  1  &  2),  Gr. 

Xao~,  fr.  the  root  of  xa*-veLV  to  yawn,  to  gape,  to  open 
widely.  Cf.  chasm.]  1.  An  empty,  immeasurable  space  ; 
a  yawning  chasm,  gulf,  or  abyss.  Obs. 

Between  us  and  you  there  is  fixed  a  great  chaos. 

Luke  xvi.  26  (Rhemish  trans.). 
2.  The  void  and  formless  infinite;  the  confused,  unorganized 
state  of  primordial  matter  before  the  creation  of  distinct 
and  orderly  forms ;  —  sometimes  personified  [«yj.],  esp.  by 
the  Greeks,  as  the  most  ancient  of  the  gods.  Cf.  abyss,  1. 


chan'tftj),  n.  [F.,  lit.,  the  action 
of  making  one  sing.  See  chant.] 
Law.  Blackmailing  ;  extortion 
by  threats  of  exposure. 

||  chan  tant/’(sha.N/taNr;  chan'- 
Wnt),  a.  [F.,  singing.]  Music. 
Of  a  melodious  and  singing 
style  :  tuneful. 

cban'ta-relle'  (chan'td-rSl'), 
chan  ta-rel'la  (-rel'a).  Vars.  of 

CHANTERELLE. 

||  Chant  du_  De  part',  Le  (IS 

sha.N''  dii  da'par').  [F.]  The 
song  of  departure  ;  —  a  celebrat¬ 
ed  French  patriotic  song  of  the 
Revolutionary  period,  com¬ 
posed  by  Marie  Joseph  de  Che¬ 
nier  and  set  to  music  by  Mehul. 
chantepleure,  n.  [OF.]  An  al¬ 


ternation  of  singing  and  weep¬ 
ing,  or  succession  of  joy  by  sor¬ 
row;  —  esp.  [cap.]  the  name  of  an 
Old  French  song.  Obs.  Chaucer. 
chant'er- ship,  n.  See  -ship. 

[|  chan  tier'  (shax't ya'),  n. 
[Can.  F.,  fr.  F.  chantier  place 
where  timber  is  stored.]  A  log 
hut ;  hence,  a  shanty  ;  a  shack, 
chant-it-clea  r.  chanti¬ 
cleer. 

chant'ment,  n.  [OF.  chante- 
ment .]  Enchantment ;  incanta¬ 
tion.  Obs. 

chan'tor.  Var.  of  chanter. 
chantour.  +  chanter. 
Cha'nu-ca  (na'ndb-ka),  n.  A 
Jewish  feast.  See  Hanukka. 
chanun.  +  canon. 


3.  Any  confused  or  disordered  collection  or  state  of  things ; 
a  confused  mixture ;  complete  confusion  or  disorder. 

One  rose  out  of  the  chaos  of  the  slain.  Shelley. 

4  An  undigested  or  shapeless  lump  or  mass.  Obs.  Shak. 

5.  Philos.  A  state  of  things  in  which  chance  is  supreme; 
nature  conceived  as  subject  to  no  law,  or  as  not  necessarily 
uniform. 

Syn.  —  See  confusion. 

cha-ot'ic  (ka-5t'Tk),  a.  1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  chaos ;  in 
the  state  of  chaos. 

2.  Resembling  chaos  ;  completely  confused. 

chap  (ch8p),  v.  1.  ;  chapped  (ch&pt)  or  chapt  ;  chap'ping. 
[See  chop  to  cut.]  1.  To  chop,  pound,  beat  small,  mash, 
or  the  like.  Obs.  or  Scot. 

2  To  cause  to  open  in  slits  or  chinks  ;  to  split ;  to  crack  ; 
to  fissure  ;  to  cause  the  skin  of  to  crack  or  become  rough. 

Nor  winter’s  blast  chap  her  fair  face.  Lyly. 

3.  To  strike,  as  a  clock  ;  to  beat.  Scot.  &  Dial.  Eng 

to  chap  hands,  to  strike  hands,  as  in  concluding  a  bargain. 
Scot.  —  to  c.  out,  to  summon  to  come  out  by  a  tap  or  rap, 
as  on  the  window.  Scot. 

chap,  v.  i.  1.  To  crack  or  open  in  slits;  as,  the  earth 
chaps  ;  the  hands  chap. 

2.  To  strike  ;  to  knock  ;  to  rap.  Scot,  d*  Dial.  Eng. 
Chap,  n.  [From  chap,  v.  t.  &  t.]  1.  A  cleft,  crack,  or 

chink,  as  in  the  surface  of  the  earth,  or  in  the  skin. 

2.  A  division  ;  a  breach,  as  in  a  party.  Obs. 

3.  A  blow  ;  rap  ;  knock.  Scot.  &  Dial.  Eng. 

4.  Choice  ;  selection.  Scot. 

Chap  (ch5p ;  chSp;  277),??.  [Cf.  ME.  chaft,  Icel.  kjaptr 
jaw,  Sw.  kdjt,  D.  kiseft ,  G.  /defer,  and  E.  jowl.  Cf.  chop  a 
jaw.]  1.  One  of  the  jaws  or  the  fleshy  covering  of  a  jaw  ; 
—  commonly  in  pi .,  and  used  of  animals.  “  Open  your 
chaps  again.”  Shak. 

His  chaps  were  all  besmeared  with  crimson  blood.  Cowley. 
2.  One  of  the  jaws  or  cheeks  of  a  vise,  etc. 
chap  (ch&p),  n.  [Short  for  chapman.']  1.  A  buyer;  cus¬ 
tomer  ;  chapman.  Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 

If  you  want  to  sell,  here  is  your  chap.  Steele. 

2.  A  man  or  boy  ;  a  youth  ;  a  fellow.  Colloq. 

A  80ur,  wooden-faced  chap.  Mrs.  Humphry  W ard. 
Cha'pa-nec'  (cha'pa-nSk'),  n.  An  Indian  of  a  comparatively 
civilized  race,  formerly  a  powerful  nation  in  what  is  now 
the  State  of  Oaxaca,  Mexico.  —  Cha  pa  nec'an  (-an),  a. 

II  cha'pa-ra'Jos  (cha'pa-ra'hos ;  189),  n.  pi.  [Mex.  Sp.] 
Overalls  of  sheepskin  or  leather,  usually  open  at  the  back, 
worn,  esp.  by  cowboys,  to  protect  the  legs  from  thorny 
bushes,  as  in  the  chaparral ;  —  called  also  chapareras  or 
colloq.  chaps .  *  Sp.  Amer. 

chap  ar  rai'  (chSp'a-r51'),  n.  [Sp.,  fr.  chaparro  an  ever¬ 
green  oak.]  Specif.,  a  thicket  of  dwarf  evergreen  oaks ; 
hence,  in  general  sense  and  more  common  usage,  any  dense, 
impenetrable  thicket  composed  of  stiff  or  thorny  shrubs  or 
dwarf  trees.  Chaparral  may  consist  of  a  single  species,  as 
the  chamisal  of  California  (see  chamisal),  or  it  may  include 
a  number  of  different  types,  as  in  Texas.  It  is  esp.  charac¬ 
teristic  of  Mexico  and  the  southwestern  United  States, 
chaparral  cock ;  fern,  chaparral  hen.  A  bird  of  the 
cuckoo  family  (Geococcyx  califomianus),  of 
largely  terrestrial  habits,  noted  for  running 
with  great  speed.  It  ranges  from  California  to 
Mexico  and  eastward  to  Texas ;  —  called  also 
mad  runner.  An  allied  species  (G.  ajfinis)  oc¬ 
curs  in  Mexico. 

chap'book' (chSp'bdok'),  n.  [See 
chapman.]  Any  of  the  small 
books,  such  as  ballads,  tracts, etc., 
formerly  carried  about  for  sale  by 
chapmen  ;  hence,  any  small  book 
of  popular  literature. 

Chape  (chap),  n.  [F.,  a  church¬ 
man’s  cope,  a  cover,  a  chape,  fr.  LL.  cappa.  See  cap.]  1.  A 
metal  plate  put  on  something  to  cover  or  ornament  it.  Obs. 
2  The  metal  mounting  or  trimming  of  a  scabbard  or 
sheath  at  its  upper  end,  which  bears  the  ring  or  hook  for 
attaching  it  to  the  belt ;  also,  that  which  covers  the  point ; 
sometimes,  in  early  use,  apparently  the  scabbard  or  sheath. 

3.  The  tip  of  a  fox’s  brush. 

4.  The  piece  by  which  an  object  is  attached  to  something, 
as  the  frog  of  a  scabbard,  or  the  piece  at  the  back  of  a 
buckle  by  which  it  is  fastened  to  a  strap. 

5.  The  loop  close  to  a  buckle  on  a  harness  or  leather  strap, 
through  which  the  end  of  the  strap  is  passed.  Dial.  Eng. 

chaped  (chapt),  p.  a.  Also  chapt  (chapt).  Furnished  with 
a  chape  or  chapes.  Rare.  Chaucer. 

cha  peau'  (sha/po'),  n. ;  pi.  chapeaux  (-poz' ;  F.  -p5'). 
[F.,  fr.  OF.  chapel  hat.  See  chaplet.]  1.  A  hat  or  cov¬ 
ering  for  the  head. 

2.  Her.  A  cap  of  maintenance. 

II  cha  peau'  bras'  (bra').  [F.  chapeau  hat  +  bras  arm.]  A 
hat,  esp.  a  three-cornered  silk  one,  so  made  that  it  can  be 
compressed  and  carried  under  the  arm  without  injury. 
Such  hats  were  particularly  worn  on  dress  occasions  by 
gentlemen  in  the  18th  century,  and  are  still  a  part  of  cere¬ 
monial  dress  for  many  officers  and  diplomats, 
chap'el  (chXp'el),  n.  [OF.  chapele ,  F.  chapelle ,  fr.  LL. 
capella  (better  cappella ),  orig.,  a  short  cloak,  hood,  or 
cowl ;  later,  a  reliquary,  sacred  vessel,  chapel ;  dim.  of 
cappa ,  capa,  cloak,  cape,  cope;  also,  a  covering  for  the 
head.  The  chapel  where  St.  Martin’s  cloak  was  preserved 
as  a  precious  relic  itself  came  to  be  called  capella ,  whence 
the  name  was  applied  to  similar  places  of  worship,  and  the 
guardian  of  this  cloak  was  called  capellanus ,  or  chaplain. 
See  cap;  cf.  chaplain,  chaplet.]  1.  A  subordinate  place 
of  worship,  esp.  of  Christian  worship;  a  sanctuary  other 
than  a  parish  or  cathedral  church. 

2.  Specif.,  a  private  place  of  worship  or  oratory;  as:  a 


Chaparral  Cock. 


cha-ol'o-gy  (kft-Ol'C-jt),  n.  [See 

chaos  ;  -logy.]  A  description 
of  chaos.  Rare. 
cha'o-man'cy  (ka/'5-infin/sT),  n. 
[Gr.  xdo?  atmosphere  + 
-mancy.]  Divination  by  means 
of  appearances  in  the  air.  Rare. 
cha-ot'i-cal,  a.  Chaotic.  Rare. 
cha-ot'i-cal-ly,at/r.  of  chaotic. 
cha-ot'ic-ness.  n.  See -ness.  R. 
chaoua.  4*  COFFEE, 
chaous.  chiaus. 
chap  (chftp  ;  ch5p),  v.  t.  {.  [See 
cheap.]  1.  To  buy;  barter; 
trade.  Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng.Sf  Scot. 
2.  To  choose  ;  to  fix  upon.  Scot. 
chap  (chap),  n.  Short  for  chap- 
book.  Rare.  [ter.  | 

chap.  Abbr.  Chaplain  ;  chap-| 


||  cha'pa  (cha'pa),  n.  [Sp.]  An 

ornamental  plate,  as  of  silver, 
worn  on  the  Mexican  sombrero, 
cha'pah,  n.  See  weight. 

||  cha  pa-po'te  (clia'pa-po'ta), 
n.  [Sp.,  fr.  native  name.]  A 
kind  of  fine  asphalt  found  chief¬ 
ly  in  Cuba  ;  —  called  also  Mexi¬ 
can  asphalt.  [chapara.ios.| 
cha  pa-re'jos  (-ra'hos).  Yar.  of  | 
I]  cha  pa-re'ras  (-r  a  s),  n.  pi. 
[Mex.  Sp.]  =  chaparajos. 
cha-pa'ti  (cha-pa'tf).  Var.  of 
chupattt. 

cha-pat/ti.  Var.  of  chupatty. 
chape,  v.  [OF.  eschaper,  F. 
^ chopper .  See  escape.]  To 
escape.  Obs. 

||  cha'peau'  baa'  (sha'pd'  ba'). 


food  fo~ot  •  out,  oil ;  chair;  go;  sing,  iijk  ;  then,  thin;  nature,  verdure  (250) ;  K  =  chin  G.  icli,  ach  (144) ;  boN  ;  yet;  zh  =  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Gem*. 
1  1  *  Full  explanations  of  Abbreviations,  Signs,  etc.,  immediately  precede  the  1  oeabulary. 
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One  not  connected  with  a  church ;  as,  the  chapel  of  a 
palace,  hospital,  prison,  or  college,  b  An  oratory  in  a 
mausoleum,  aisle,  or  other  place,  containing  an  altar  at 
which  masses  might  be  chanted  for  the  souls  of  the  dead  ; 
a  chantry  ;  heuce,  a  room,  recess,  or  cell  in  a  cathedral  or 
other  church,  containing  an  altar  and  separately  dedi¬ 
cated  ;  as,  a  sepulchral,  or  mortuary,  chapel. 

3.  Of  certain  churches,  a  place  of  public  worship  subordi¬ 
nate  to,  or  dependent  on,  the  parish  church,  to  which  it  is 
a  supplement  of  some  kind;  as,  a  chapel  of  ease;  a  paro¬ 
chial  chapel. 

4.  A  place  of  worship  used  by  others  than  members  of  an 
established  church.  See  church,  n.,  1.  British. 

6.  A  chapel  service,  as  at  a  college  or  university;  attend¬ 
ance  at  a  chapel  service ;  as,  he  “  cut  ”  chapel.  Thackeray. 

6.  A  choir  of  singers  belonging  to  a  chapel,  as  of  a  prince  ; 
hence,  the  choir,  or  the  orchestra,  or  both,  attached  to  the 
court  of  a  prince  or  nobleman. 

7.  The  sacred  vessels  and  other  accessories  required  for 
the  performance  of  divine  services.  Obs.  or  Hist. 

8.  Print,  a  Formerly,  a  printing  office  ;  —  said  to  have 
been  so  called  because  printing  was  first  carried  on  in 
England  in  a  chapel  near  Westminster  Abbey,  b  An  asso¬ 
ciation  or  meeting  of  the  workmen  in  a  printing  office,  for 
dealing  with  matters  or  questions  affecting  their  interests 
chapel  of  ease,  a  chapel  or  dependent  church  built  for  the 
ease  or  accommodation  of  an  increasing  parish,  or  for  pa¬ 
rishioners  living  at  a  distance  from  the  principal  church. 

Chap'el  (chSp'el),  v.  t.;  chap'eled  (-eld)  or  -elled;  chap'el- 
ing  or  -el-ling.  1.  To  place,  or  inter,  in  a  chapel.  Rare. 

2.  Naut.  To  cause  (a  ship  taken  aback  in  a  light  breeze) 
so  to  turn  or  circuit  by  the  helm  alone  as  to  recover,  with¬ 
out  bracing  the  yards,  the  same  tack  on  which  she  had 
been  sailing. 

chap'e-let  (ch5p'e-]St),  n.  [F.  See  chaplet.]  1.  A  pair 
of  stirrup  straps,  with  attached  stirrups,  joined  at  the  top 
and  fastened  to  the  pommel  or  the  frame  of  the  saddle. 

2.  A  kind  of  chain  pump  or  dredging  machine, 
chap'el-mas  ter  (ch5p'21-mas'ter),  n.  A  director  of  music 
in  a  chapel ;  the  director  of  a  court  choir,  or  orchestra,  or 
both ;  a  Kapellmeister. 

Chapel  royal.  A  chapel  officially  connected  with  the  court 
of  a  Christian  sovereign  or  attached  to  a  royal  palace. 
Chap'el-ry  (chSp'gl-ri),  n.  ;  pi.  -ries  (-riz).  [OF.  chape- 
lerie .]  1.  The  territorial  district  assigned  to  a  chapel,  or 

having  its  own  chapel. 

2.  The  congregation  of  a  nonconformist  chapel.  Obs. 

3  A  chapel  with  its  precinct  and  appurtenances. 

Chapel  text.  Print.  A  style  of  type  like  church  text,  but 
lighter  and  more  ornate. 

ggrlilfis  fine  is  in  ©ijapid  lari. 

chap'eron  (shSp'er-on ;  -8n ;  277),  n.  [F.  See  chape,  cape, 
cap.]  1.  A  hood  or  cap;  esp.,  an  ornamental  or  an  official 
hood,  as  one  worn  by  nobles  or  ladies,  or  by  Knights  of 
the  Garter  as  part  of  their  full  dress.  Obs.  or  Hist. 

His  head  and  face  covered  with  a  chaperon ,  out  of  which 
there  are  but  two  holes  to  look  through.  Howell. 

2.  An  escutcheon  or  trapping  placed  on  the  forehead  of  a 
horse,  esp.  of  those  which  draw  the  hearse  in  pompous 
funerals.  Obs. 

3.  A  person,  esp.  a  matron,  who  accompanies  a  young  un¬ 
married  lady  in  public,  for  propriety,  and  as  a  protector. 

chap'er  on,  v.  t.  ;  chap'er-oned  (-ond  ;  -8nd) ;  chap'er-on'- 
ing.  [Cf.  F.  chaperonner ,  fr.  chaperon .]  To  attend  in  pub¬ 
lic  places  as  a  chaperon  ;  to  matronize  ;  escort. 

Fortunately  Lady  Bell  Finley,  whom  1  had  promised  to  chap¬ 
eron ,  sent  to  excuse  herself.  Hannah  More. 

chap'er-onage  (-on'aj ;  -Sn'aj),  n.  Act  or  practice  of  chap¬ 
eroning  ;  the  attendance  or  protection  of  a  chaperon, 
chap'fall  en  (ch5p'f61/,n ;  chSp'-),  a.  Also  chopfallen. 
Having  the  lower  chap,  or  jaw,  drooping,  —  an  effect  of 
extreme  exhaustion  or  debility,  etc.,  or  esp.  of  death,  or 
an  indication  of  humiliation  and  dejection  ;  dispirited, 
chap'i-ter  (ch5p'T-ter),  n.  [Cf.  capital,  chapter.]  1.  Ear¬ 
lier  spelling  of  chapter. 

2.  A  summary  ;  specif.,  O.  Eng.  Law ,  the  capitula  itine- 
ris.  See  Articles  of  the  Eyre ,  under  article. 

3.  Arch.  A  capital.  Archaic.  Ex.  xxxvi.  38. 

chaplain  (cliiCp'lTn),  n.  [F.  chapelain ,  fr.  LL.  capellanus 

(better  cappellamis ),  fr.  capella.  See  chapel  ;  cf.  capelin.] 

1.  An  ecclesiastic  who  has  a  chapel,  or  who  performs 
religious  service  in  a  chapel. 

2.  A  clergyman  who  is  officially  attached  to  the  army  or 
navy,  to  some  public  institution,  or  to  a  family  or  court, 
for  the  purpose  of  performing  divine  service. 

3.  A  nun  who  recites  the  inferior  services  in  a  convent  of 

nuns.  Chaucer. 

4.  Any  person  (clergyman  or  layman)  chosen  to  conduct 
religious  exercises  foj*  a  society,  etc.  ;  as,  a  chaplain  of  a 
Masonic  lodge  or  patriotic  society. 

chap'lain-cy  (-sT),  n.  ;  pi.  -cies  (-stz).  The  office,  position, 
or  station  of  a  chaplain.  Swift. 

chaplet  (-ISt),  n.  [F.  chapelet ,  dim.  of  OF.  chapel  hat, 
garland,  dim.fr.  L.  cuppa.  See  cap  ;  cf.  chapelet,  chapeau, 
capellet.]  1.  A  garland  or  wreath  to  be  worn  on  the  head. 

2.  A  string  of  beads,  a  third  of  a  rosary,  or  fifty-five 
(sometimes  fifty-nine)  beads,  used  by  Roman  Catholics  in 
praying  ;  also,  the  prayers  recited  over  this. 

3.  In  general,  a  string  of  beads  ;  a  necklace. 

4.  Something  resembling  a  string  of  beads ;  as,  a  chaplet 
of  the  spores  of  Cystopus. 


5.  Arch.  A  small  molding,  carved  into  beads,  pearls, 
olives,  etc. ;  a  carved  astragal  or  baguet. 

6.  A  kind  of  circular  gridiron.  Obs.  Evelyn.  Orf.E.D. 

7.  Founding.  Any  of  various  metal  devices  for  holding  a 
core  or  section  of  a  mold  in  place  ;  esp.,  a  small  thin  metal 
plate  .with  a  supporting  stem  for  fixing  in  a  block.  The 
chaplet  usually  remains  as  a  part  of  the  casting. 

8  Var.  of  chapelet.  w  , 

chap'man  (chSp'man),  n. ;  pi.  -men  (-men).  [AS.  ceap- 
man  ;  ceap  trade  -j-  man  man  ;  akin  to  1>.  koopman ,  Sw. 
k'npman ,  Dan.  kiobmand ,  G.  kaufmann.  Cf.  chap  a  man  ; 
see  cheap.]  1.  One  who  buys  and  sells;  merchant; 
dealer;  trader.  Obs.  or  Archaic.  Chaucer. 

2.  An  itinerant  dealer  ;  peddler  ;  hawker.  Burns. 

3.  A  buyer  ;  purchaser  ;  customer.  Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 

II  cha-po'te  (cha-po'ta),  n.  [Mex.  Sp.,  prob.  fr.  a  native 
name.]  The  Mexican  persimmon  ( Diospyros  texana). 
chapped  (ch£pt),  pret.  d  p.  p.  of  chap,  v.  —  p.  a. 

1.  Cracked  ;  fissured  ;  roughened  ;  as,  chapped  hands. 

2.  (chSpt ;  chopt)  Chopped ;  mashed ;  cut  or  beaten  small ; 
as,  chapped  stubble  ;  chapped  potatoes.  Obs.  or  Scot. 

chap'pie  (chSp'T),  n.  A  little  chap  ;  fellow  ;  —  often  used 
as  a  term  of  familiar  address  or  with  an  implication  of  ef¬ 
feminacy  ;  heuce,  a  fop  ;  dude.  Colloq. 

Chap'py  (-7),  a.  Full  of  chaps;  cleft;  gaping, 
chaptal-i-za'tion  (shXp/tdl-i-za'slmn ;  -i-za'-),  n.  [F. 
chaptalisation ,  fr.  J.  A.  Chaplal,  the  inventor.]  Wine 
Manuf.  The  process  of  improving  must  by  neutralizing  an 
excess  of  acid  with  calcium  carbonate,  as  marble  dust,  and 
adding  sugar.  —  chap'tal  ize  (shap'tdl-iz),  v.  t. 
chap'ter  (chSp'ter),  n.  [ME.  chapitre ,  F.  chapitre,  fr.  L. 
capitulum ,  dim.  of  caput  head,  top,  the  chief  person  or 
thing,  the  principal  division  of  a  writing,  chapter.  See 
chief,  and  cf.  chapiter.]  V  A  main  division  of  a  book, 
treatise,  or  the  like ;  as,  Genesis  has  fifty  chapters.  Hence, 
something  forming,  or  considered  as,  an  integral  or  inde¬ 
pendent  part  or  series,  as  a  subject,  topic,  or  matter,  an 
experience,  a  phase  of  anything,  etc. 

In  his  bosom  !  In  what  chapter  of  his  bosom  ?  Shak. 

2.  Liturgies.  A  short  passage  of  Scripture  chanted  or  recited 
by  the  officiant  between  the  last  psalm  and  the  hymn. 

3.  A  regular  meeting  or  assembly  for  business  or  confer¬ 
ence  of  the  canons  of  a  cathedral  or  collegiate  church,  or 
of  canonesses,  monks,  members  of  any  religious  order, 
order  of  knights,  society,  fraternity,  or  the  like. 

4.  A  chapter  house.  Obs. 

6-  A  body  or  community  of  those  who  hold  a  chapter,  or 
an  organized  branch  or  body  of  some  society  or  fraternity  ; 
specif.,  the  body  of  canons  of  a  cathedral  or  collegiate 
church,  who  are  presided  over  by  a  dean  and  often  act  as 
a  bishop’s  council. 

6.  A  decretal  epistle.  Ayliffe. 

7-  Horology.  Any  of  the  Roman  numerals  marking  the 
hours ;  —  so  called  from  their  use  in  numbering  chapters 
in  the  Bible,  etc. 

chapter  and  verse,  exact  reference  or  details. 

A  legend  .  .  .  relates  it,  chapter  and  verse ,  of  one  of  their 
marksmen.  Dasent 

—  the  c.  of  accidents,  the  succession  of  unforeseen  events; 
chance.  Marryat.  —  the  c.  of  possibilities,  the  possible  course 
of  events.  —  to  the  end  of  the  c.,  fig.,  to  the  end. 
chap'ter,  v.  t.  ;  chap'tered  (-terd);  chap'ter-ing.  1.  To 
divide  into,  or  arrange  in,  chapters,  as  a  book.  Fuller. 

2.  To  correct;  to  reprimand.  Dryden. 

3.  Horology.  To  mark  with  chapters,  or  Roman  numerals, 
chapter  house  A  house  or  room  where  a  chapter  meets, 

esp.  a  building  attached  to  a  cathedral,  monastery,  etc. 

||  cha-que'ta  (cha-ka'ta),  n.  [Sp.]  A  jacket  ;  specif.,  in 
Texas,  a  cowboy's  heavy  jacket  of  leather  or  cloth,  worn  as 
a  protection  against  the  chaparral, 
char  (char  ;  chSr),  n.  A  turn  ;  a  turn  or  stroke  of  work  ; 
a  job.  See  chare.  Obs.  or  R.  or  Dint. 
char,  v.  t.  &  i.  To  turn  ;  to  do  chars,  or  jobs  of  work  ;  specif., 
to  work  as  charwoman.  See  chare. 

Char  (char),  v.  t.;  charred  (chard);  char'ring.  [Prob. 
same  word  as  char  to  perform  (see  chare,  n.),  the  modern 
use  coming  from  charcoal ,  prop,  coal-tui'ned ,  turned  to 
coal.]  1.  To  reduce  to  charcoal  or  carbon  by  exposure 
to  heat ;  to  burn  to  a  cinder.  Tennyson. 

2  To  burn  slightly  or  partially;  to  burn  ;  to  scorch  ;  as, 
to  char  wood  ;  to  char  liquors. 

3.  To  delineate  or  mark  by  burning  partially.  Rare. 
Syn.  —  See  scorch. 

char,  v.  i.  [See  char,  v.  /.]  To  burn  to 
charcoal ;  to  burn. 

char,  n.  A  charred  substance;  char¬ 
coal;  esp.,  Sugar  Refining , animal  char¬ 
coal,  used  in  decolorizing  the  sugar. 

Char,  n.  ;pl.  CHAR  (collective),  or  chars. 

Also  charr.  [Gael,  ceara,  lit.,  red, 
blood-colored,  fr.  cear  blood.  From  its 
red  belly.]  Any  of  various  species  of 
trout  constituting  the  genus  or  sub¬ 
genus  Salvelinus,  distinguished  chiefly 
by  their  small  scales  and  the  form  of 
the  vomer,  which  is  boat-shaped,  with 
teeth  only  on  its  head.  The  common 
European  species  is S.alpinus.  Many  of 
the  American  trout,  as  the  brook  trout 
and  oquassa.  belong  to  this  genus. 

Cha'ra  (ka'rd),  n.  [NL.;  cf.  L.  chara , 
some  plant.]  Boi.  A  genus  of  plants, 


Chara.  Section  of 
Stem  bearing  Sex¬ 
ual  Organs  :  1  An- 
theridium  ;  2  Oogo¬ 
nium  ;  3  Basal  No¬ 
dal  Cell  ;  4,  .5  Stalk 
Cells  ;  6  Crown  ;  7 
Manubrium. 


F.,  lit.,  hat  down.]  Hat  in 

land.  —  inter).  Hat  off  ! 
cha-pel'-de-fer'  (sha-pel'-dS- 
f?r'),  n.  [OF.  chapel  at  fer.] 
Lit.,  a  cap  of  iron  ;  in  medieval 
armor,  an  iron  or  steel  skullcap, 
or  one  having  a  brim  like  a  hat, 
worn  with  a  coif  of  mail, 
chap'eled,  or  chap 'elled(  chEp'- 
£ld),  pret.  Sr  p.  p.  of  chapel. 
chape'lees.  a.  See  -less. 
chap'el-ing,  or  chap'el-ling,  p. 
pr.  Sr  vb.  n.  of  chapel. 
chap'el-lage  (ch&p'Y-l-&j),  n.  = 
chapelry,  3.  Pare. 
chap'el-la-nv  (-9-nT),  n.  [T.cha- 
pellenie.]  A  cnapel  within  the  ju¬ 
risdiction  of  a  church.  Obs.  Sr  R. 
||  cha  pelle'  ar  dente'  (shA'pEl' 
ar'daxt').  [F.,  lit.,  b  u  r  n  l  n  e 
chapel.]  A  chamber  draped 
with  black  and  lighted  with  can¬ 
dles,  for  the  unburied  dead. 


||  cha'pelle'  ex'pia'tolre'  (sha/- 
pcl'  C's'pya'twiir').  [F.]  An 
expiatory  chapel, 
chapelleyn.  f  chaplain. 
chap'el-man.  ?>.  A  clergyman 
or  official  of  a  chapel,  [-ward. I 
chap'el-ward  (-w?rd),  adv.  See| 
chap'el-warden.  n.  An  official 
holding  in  a  chapel  a  position 
like  that  of  a  churchwarden, 
cha  pe-ra'jos  Var.  of  chapa- 
Ra.ios.  [fallen.  | 

chap'fall  en-ly,  adv.  of  chap-| 
chapfare.  -j-  chaffer. 
cha  pin  (cha'pin).  t>.  [Origin 
unknown.]  A  trunkfish. 
chapine.  chopinf.. 

chapitle.  chapter. 

chap'i-tral  (cha  p'y-t  r  ft  1),  a. 
Chapteral.  [tek.| 

chap'i-tre  chapiter,  chap-1 
chap'lain-ry,  chap'lan-ry,  n.  A 
chaplaincy.  Scot. 


chap'lain-ship,  n.  See  -ship. 
chap'le,  n.  [OF.]  A  violent 
combat.  Obs.  [jaw,  or  chap. | 
chap'less,  a.  Having  no  lower  | 
chap'let-ed,  a.  Adorned  with 
or  wearing  a  chaplet, as  of  leaves, 
chap'lin.  +  chaplain.  [  Obs.  I 
chap'man-a-ble.o.  Marketable.! 
chap'man-head.  cha  p'm  a  n- 
hood.  n.  Chapmanship.  Obs. 
chap'man-ry.  n.  The  business 
or  skill  of  a  chapman.  Obs. 
chap'man-Bhip.  n.  See -ship. 
chap'mon  ey,  n.  [See  c  H  a  p- 
man.]  Money  given  by  a  seller 
to  a  buyer  as  a  rebate  or  luck 
money. *  Dial.  Eny. 
chapolorie.  sc  a  pula  ry. 

||  cha  pon'  (sha'pfix'),  n.  [F.] 
Cookery.  A  capon. 

II  cha  pon'  au  groe'  Bel'  (shn/- 
p&N'-no'  gro/  sSl').  [F.]  Cook- 
ery.  Plain  boiled  capon  ;  lit., 


capon  with  a  big  lump  of  salt, 
chapoun.  -f  capon. 
chap'our-net'  (shap'dor-nSt'). 
n.  [Dim.  of  F.  chaperon  hood  1 
Her.  A  bearing  conventionallv 
representing  a  little  hood,  anil 
consisting  of  a  part  cut  off  from 
an  ordinary,  as  the  chief,  by  a 
how-shaped  line.  —  chap'our- 
net'ted,  a. 

chap'pa  (chttp'd),  n.  Med.  A 
M  est  African  disease  marked 
by  severe  pains  in  muscles  and 
joints.  [royal  courier.  Obs.  \ 
chappar.  n.  [Turk,  chnpar.']  A| 
chapparal.  n.  Incorrect  for 
chaparral.  [squawfish.| 
chap-paul't chtf-pol'),  n.  The| 
chappe.  chap. 
chappe,  ;i.  [See  chape.]  A  cape 
or  cloak.  Obs.  or  R  Scott. 
chapped  (chbpt  ;  chftpt-),  a 
Having  (such)  a  chap,  or  jaw. 


type  of  the  Charaeeae,  characterized  by  a  cortex  in  the  stem. 
See  Charace££,  Nitella. 

||  char'-k-bancs'  (sha/ra-baN'),  n. ;  pi.  chars-a-bancs  ( F '. 
sha/ra/baN' ).  [F.]  A  long,  light,  open  vehicle,  with  trans¬ 
verse  benches  or  seats  facing  forward.  Also,  in  some  Eng. 
books,  char-a-banc. 

Cha-ra'ce-ae  (ka-ra'se-e),  n.  pi.  [NL.  See  Chara  ]  Bot. 
A  family  of  chlorophyll-bearing  submersed  thallophytes, 
the  stoneworts,  having  jointed  stems  with  w  horls  of  leav  es 
at  the  nodes,  on  which  the  complex  reproductive  organs  of 
both  sexes  are  borne.  The  fertilized  carpogonium  is  sur¬ 
rounded  by  five  spirally  wound  cells,  forming  the  so-called 
fruit.  The  principal  genera  are  Chara  and  Nitella.  —  cha- 
ra'ceous  (-shfts),  a. 

char'a-cin  (k2r'd-sin),  n.  [From  CHARACEiE.]  Chem.  A 
white,  unctuous,  ill-smelling,  camphorlike  substance  found 
in  some  of  the  lower  algae,  as  Chara  and  Oscillaria. 

Char  a-cin'i  dae (kSr^-sTn'T-de),  n. pi.  [NL.,fr.  Gr.  \apa £, 
-uKov,  a  kind  of  fish.]  Zool.  A  large  family  of  fishes  of  the 
group  Ostariopliysi,  confined  to  the  fresh  waters  of  Africa 
and  tropical  America.  —  char 'a  cine  (k£r'ri-sYn  ;  -sin),  a. 
&  n.  —  cha-rac'i-nid  (kd-r£s'T-md),  n.  —  char'a  ci  noid 
(kSr'd-sT-noid  ;  kd-rSs'T-),  a.  &  n. 

char'act  (kSr'Skt),  n.  [OF.  charact,  charade ,  caracl ,  ca - 
racte.  Cf.  character.]  A  distinctive  mark  or  stamp;  a 
letter,  figure,  or  sign,  etc.,  as  in  magic  or  cabalistic  sym¬ 
bolism  ;  a  character.  Obs.  or  Archaic. 

char'ac-ter  (klCr'ak-ter;  before  1700,  often  accented  cha¬ 
racter),  n.  [ME.  caracter ,  L.  character  an  instrument  for 
marking,  character,  Gr.  ^apaKryp,  fr.  xaparraeiv  to  make 
sharp,  to  cut  into  furrows,  to  engrave  :  cf.  F.  caractbe.~\ 

1.  A  sign  or  token  placed  upon  an  object  as  an  indication 
of  some  special  fact  with  reference  to  it,  as  of  ownership  or 
origin  ;  a  mark,  brand,  or  stamp  ;  also,  a  sign  or  token  in¬ 
dicative  of  something  known  or  meant  to  be  known  only  to 
persons  especially  instructed  or  initiated  into  its  secret ;  an 
emblem  or  symbol. 

2.  Hence  :  a  A  graphic  symbol  of  any  sort ;  as,  the  char¬ 
acters  used  in  musical  or  mathematical  notation ;  esp.,  a 
graphic  symbol  employed  in  the  recording  of  language,  as 
a  letter,  hieroglyph,  or  ideograph  (cf.  alphabet)  ;  specif., 
pi.,  Obs.,  abbreviated  script;  shorthand,  b  Writing;  in¬ 
scription  ;  printing ;  also,  what  is  printed  or  inscribed. 

What ’s  on  this  tomb 

I  cannot  read  ;  the  character  I  ’ll  take  with  wax.  Shak. 
C  Style  of  writing  or  printing ;  hand  ;  letter ;  as,  an  in¬ 
scription  in  the  Runic  character. 

You  know  the  character  to  be  your  brother’s  ?  Shak. 
d  A  cabalistic,  magical,  or  astrological  sign  or  symbol ;  a 
charact.  e  A  private  mode  of  writing  ;  cipher.  Pepys. 

3.  In  figurative  and  transferred  use  :  a  Appearance  or  out¬ 
ward  trait  viewed  as  a  token  of  real  nature,  as  emblematic 
of  origin,  or  as  significant  of  an  ulterior  factor  relationship. 

Thou  hast  a  mind  that  suite 
With  this  thy  fair  and  outward  character.  Shak. 
b  Cath.  Theol.  The  spiritual  mark  impressed  on  the  soul 
by  the  sacraments  of  baptism,  confirmation,  and  holy  orders 
(which  cannot  be  repeated  without  sacrilege),  by  which  the 
recipient  is  in  some  special  way  marked  for  the  worship  of 
God.  See  baptism,  cit. 

4.  A  trait  or  characteristic,  esp.  one  serving  as  an  index 
of  the  essential  or  inner  nature  of  an  object  or  person.  Spe¬ 
cif.  :  Bot.  &  Zool.  A  feature  or  peculiarity  (as  of  structure, 
color,  form,  or  size)  possessed  by  the  individuals  of  a  va¬ 
riety,  species,  or  other  category,  and  by  means  of  which 
they  may  be  recognized  or  differentiated,  as  a  specific  char¬ 
acter,  a  generic  character,  etc. 

The  importance,  for  classification,  of  trifling  characters,  main¬ 
ly  depends  on  their  being  correlated  with  several  other  characters 
of  more  or  less  importance.  Dunvin. 

5.  The  sum  of  qualities  or  features,  by  which  a  person  or  a 
thing  is  distinguished  from  others ;  the  aggregate  of  dis¬ 
tinctive  mental  and  moral  qualities  belonging  to  on  indi¬ 
vidual  or  a  race  as  a  whole;  the  stamp  or  individuality  im¬ 
pressed  by  nature,  education,  or  habit ;  that  which  a  person 
or  thing  really  is  ;  essential  peculiarity;  kind;  sort;  nature. 

The  character  of  that  dominion.  Milton. 

A  man  of  .  .  thoroughly  subservient  character.  Motley. 

6  a  A  description,  delineation,  or  detailed  account  of  the 
qualities  or  peculiarities  of  a  person  or  of  a  thing. 

This  subterraneous  passage  is  much  mended  since  Seneca  gave 
so  bad  a  character  of  it.  Addison. 

b  Esp.,  a  written  statement  as  to  behavior,  habits,  compe¬ 
tency,  etc.,  given  by  an  employer  to  an  employee. 

7  Quality,  position,  rank,  or  capacity  ;  status  ;  as,  in  the 
miserable  character  of  a  slave  ;  in  his  character  as  a  magis¬ 
trate  ;  her  character  as  a  daughter. 

8.  The  estimate,  individual  or  general,  put  upon  a  person 
or  thing,  a  favorable  one  being  implied  when  no  qualifying 
adjective  is  added ;  reputation  ;  repute ;  as  a  man’s  character 
for  truth  and  veracity ;  to  give  one  a  bad  character.  Cf. 

REPUTATION. 

It  would  be  well  if  character  and  reputation  were  used  distinc¬ 
tively.  In  truth,  character  is  what  a  person  is  ;  reputation  is  what 
he  is  supposed  to  be.  Character  is  in  himself,  reputation  is  in 
the  minds  of  others.  Character  is  injured  by  temptations,  and  by 
wrong-doing  ;  reputation,  by  slanders  and  libels.  Character  en¬ 
dures  throughout  defamation  in  every  form,  hut  perishes  when 
there  is  a  voluntary  transgression  :  reputation  may  last  through 
numerous  transgressions,  but  be  destroyed  by  a  single,  and  even 
an  unfounded,  accusation  or  aspersion*  *  Abbott. 

9.  A  person  regarded  as  characterized  by  or  exemplifying 
peculiar  or  notable  traits  ;  a  personage  ;  a  personality  ;  as, 
Caesar  is  a  great  historical  character. 

10.  One  of  the  persons  of  a  drama  or  novel  ;  a  distinctive 


chap'pel.  +  chapel. 
chappelet.  *j*  chaplet. 
chappen  shapen. 
chapperon  +  chaperon. 
chap'pin  (chAp'Tn  ;  chdp'Tn). 
Scot.  var.  of  chopin. 
chap 'ping  (chftp'Yng),  vb.  n. 
1.  Fissunng  or  cracking  ;  also, 
a  cracked  surface  or  place. 

2  (  Srot.  chap'Ing  ;  chOp'-)  A 
striking  or  knocking, 
chapping  stick.  A  stick  for  use 
as  a  weapon.  Scot. 
chap'pit  (chup'Tt  ;  ch8p'-). 

Scot.  var.  of  chapped. 
chap-pow'  (cha-pou'),  n.  [Cf. 
Per.  chapii  pillage,  chdpavl  a 
raid.] A  raid  or  foray.  Anylo-Ind . 
chap'py.  n. ;  pi.  -pies.  Var.  of 

CHAPPIE. 

cha-pra'si  (chd-pra'e?1),  cha- 
pra&'Bi.  Yars.  of  chuprassy. 
chaps  (chape  ;  shape),  n.  pi. 


Short  for  chaparajos  Colloq. 
chapt,  pret.  Sf  p.  p.  of  chap. 
chap'ter-al  (chEp'15r-<Il),  a.  Of 
or  pert,  to  a  chapter, 
chapter  tread.  Bread  distrib¬ 
uted  daily  to  the  canons  in  some 
chapters  *;  hence,  a  superior  kind 
of  bread. 

chaptour.  *f*  chapter. 
chap'trel,  n.  [See  chapiter.] 
Arch.  An  impost, 
chap'wom  an.  n. ;  pi.  -women. 
A  female  dealer  or  peddler, 
char.  *j*  chair,  chare. 
char.  77.  [F.]  A  car;  chariot; 
cart;  wagon.  Obs.  —  char  of 
lead,  thirty  pigs  of  lead,  each  pig 
weighing  about  70  lbs.  Obs. 
Cha'ra  ( ka'rd  ;  ka'rd),  n.  [Gr. 
Xapa  joy .7  See  star. 
Char'a-ath'a-lar  (kar'd-Eth'd- 
lar).  Bib. 

Char'a-ca  (kar'd-kd).  Bib. 


ale,  senate,  care,  Am,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofei ;  eve,  event,  €nd,  recent,  maker ;  ice,  ill ;  old,  ftbey,  6rb,  Sdd,  s&ft,  connect ;  use,  unite,  urn,  up,  circiis,  menii  ; 

||  Foreign  Word.  +  Obsolete  Variant  of.  -f  combined  with.  =  equals. 
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personality  created  by  a  novelist  or  dramatist ;  also,  the 
personality  or  part  which  an  actor  impersonates. 

1 1.  Highly  developed  or  strongly  marked  moral  qualities  ; 
distinctive  character  ;  individuality,  esp.  as  distinguished 
by  moral  excellence  ;  good  mental  or  moral  constitution  ; 
as,  the  face  in  that  picture  has  character. 

The  difference  between  talents  and  character  is  adroitness  to 
keep  the  old  and  trodden  round,  and  power  and  courage  to  make 
a  new  road  to  new  and  better  goals.  Emerson. 

12.  A  unique  or  extraordinary  individual ;  an  odd  or  eccen¬ 
tric  person  ;  as,  Randolph  was  a  character.  Colloq. 
Syn.—  See  disposition. 

In  character,  in  the  part  assumed  ;  hence,  in  harmony  ;  ap¬ 
propriate  ;  proper;  properly.  —  out  of  c.,  at  variance  with 
the  part  assumed  ;  hence,  out  of  harmony  ;  inappropriate ; 
improper;  improperly. 

char'ac-ter  (kar'ak-ter),  v.  t. ;  char'ac-tered  (-terd) ; 
CHar'ac-ter-ing.  1.  To  engrave ;  impress  :  inscribe ;  write. 

These  trees  shall  be  my  books, 

And  in  their  barks  my  thoughts  1  ’ll  character.  Shah. 

The  history  of  nature  is  charactered  in  his  brain.  Emerson. 

2.  To  symbolize;  represent;  figure.  Archaic.  R.  Greene. 

3.  To  characterize.  Milford. 

All  conscience  and  all  courage,  —  there  *6  our  Count 

Charactered  in  a  word.  R.  Browning. 

character  actor  or  actress-  Theat.  An  actor  or  actress 
who  portrays  odd,  eccentric,  or  peculiar  characters, 
char'ac-ter-is'tic  (kar'ak-ter-Ts'tlk),  a.  [Gr.  xaPaKTrlpi- 
<TToc<k  :  cf.  F.  caiacteristique.']  1.  Pertaining  to,  or  serving 
to  constitute,  the  character  ;  showing  the  character,  or  dis¬ 
tinctive  qualities  or  traits,  of  persons  or  things  ;  peculiar  ; 
distinctive ;  typical. 

Characteristic  clearness  of  temper.  Macaulau. 

2.  Pertaining  to,  or  describing,  character  ;  as,  character¬ 
istic  writings.  Rare. 

3.  Symbolic  ;  making  use  of  symbols. 

4.  Serving  as  a  character  ;  serving  to  denote  position  in  a 
series  or  a  scheme  of  classification. 

Syn.  —  See  distinctive. 

characteristic  chain.  Math .,  a  connectivity  of  a  simple  in¬ 
finity  of  elements  consisting  of  a  curve  on  a  surface  and 
the  tangent  planes  along  the  curve,  and  along  which  is 
satisfied  a  system  of  characteristic  equations.  — c.  curve, 
Meek..  a  curve  which  exhibits  the  functional  characteris¬ 
tics  of  a  machine,  esp.  of  a  dynamo-electric  machine,  as  a 
curve  showing  the  connection  between  potential  difference 
and  current  or  external  resistance  in  a  dynamo  or  motor,  or 
between  the  torque  and  revolutions  in  a  motor.  —  c.  deter¬ 
minant.  Math..  one  formed  from  another  by  adding  the  same 
arbitrary  magnitude  to  each  constituent  of  the  principal 
diagonal. —c.  equation,  Math.)  an  algebraic  equation  each 
root  of  which  determines  a  solution  of  a  given  differential 
equation.  —  c.  formula,  Math.,  one  that  determines  a  char¬ 
acteristic.  See  characteristic,  n.%  2  b ;  characteristics  of 
a  system  of  curves ,  under  characteristic,  u.  —  c.  function 
(Hamilton’s),  Math.,  twice  the  time  integral  of  the  kinetic 
energy,  representing  the  “  action  ”  of  a  system  in  free 
motion  (with  prescribed  energy)  from  one  configuration  to 
another.  —  c.  number,  Math.,  tne  number  of  characteristics 
of  a  given  spread  of  figures  for  a  condition  of  given  dimen¬ 
sionality.  —  c.  problem.  Math.,  the  problem  of  determining 
characteristic  numbers.  — c.  series  of  points.  Math.,  the  to¬ 
tality  of  sets  of  points  in  which  two  curves  of  the  sys¬ 
tem  intersect.  —  c.  subgroup,  Math.,  any  subgroup  of  a  group 
G  that  is  transformed  into  itself  by  every  isomorphism 
of  G.  —  c.  tone.  Music,  the  seventh  or  leading  tone,  or 
any  distinguishing  tone,  of  a  diatonic  scale,  as  the  B  >  that 
distinguishes  the  key  of  F  from  that  of  C.  — c.  triangle 
of  a  curve,  Math.,  a  differential  triangle  :  an  infinitesimal 
right  triangle  whose  hypotenuse  coincides  sensibly  with 
the  curve. 

char  ac  ter  ls'tlc,  n.  1.  A  distinguishing  trait,  quality,  or 
property  ;  an  element  of  character  ;  that  which  character¬ 
izes.  “  The  characteristics  of  a  true  critic.”  Johnson. 

2.  Math,  a  The  index  or  integral  part  (whether  positive 
or  negative)  of  a  logarithm,  b  The  rational  integral  func¬ 
tion  (in  its  lowest  terms)  whose  vanishing  fulfills  a  certain 
condition,  c  The  number  of  simple  singularities  of  a  given 
kind  to  which  a  higher  singularity  of  an  algebraic  curve  or 
surface  is  equivalent. 

3.  Logic,  a  A  character  or  group  of  characters  which 
serves  to  indicate  the  place  of  an  object  in  a  natural  clas¬ 
sification.  b  =  CHARACTER,  8. 

Syn.  —  Quality,  peculiarity,  mark,  lineament.  —  Charac¬ 
teristic,  TRAIT,  FEATURE.  A  CHARACTERISTIC  (cf.  DISTINC¬ 
TIVE)  is  a  mark  or  quality  which  characterizes  or  dis¬ 
tinguishes;  it  is  often  that  quality  which  predominatingly 
makes  a  thing  or  person  what  it  is ;  as,  the  characteristics 
of  Pope’s  couplet  are  polish  and  point ;  the  characteristic 
of  poetry  is  rhythm.  A  trait  is  a  somewhat  sharply  de¬ 
fined  characteristic,  and  applies  more  frequently  to  persons 
than  to  things;  as}  delight  in  artifice  was  one  of  Pope’s 
traits.  A  feature  is  a  conspicuous  or  prominent  detail  or 
part ;  as,  a  salient  feature  of  the  “  Rape  of  the  Lock  ”  is 
its  supernatural  machinery.  See  quality  ;  cf.  vein. 
characteristic  of  a  cubic,  Math.,  the  constant  cross  ratio  of 
the  four  tangents  that  may  be  drawn  to  a  plane  cubic  from 
any  one  of  its  own  points.  —  c.  of  an  envelope.  Math.,  a 
curve  being  the  intersection  of  two  consecutive  members 
of  the  assemblage  of  surfaces  enveloped.—  c.  of  a  surface. 
Math.,  the  number  of  round  angles  (2  tt)  in  the  total  curva¬ 
ture  of  the  surface ;  the  difference  (e  —  q)  between  the  num¬ 
ber  of  elementary  (or  simply  connected)  areas  (e)  into 
which  a  surface  is  cut  by  crosscuts  and  the  number  (q)  of 
such  crosscuts.  —  characteristics  of  a  system  of  curves.  Math.. 
two  numbers,  as  /a  and  v.  p  denoting  how  many  curves  of 
the  system  pass  through  any  given  point,  v  how  many  are 
tangent  to  a  given  right  line  (Chasles,  1864).  The  notion 
has  since  been  generalized  (Schubert,  1379)  and  extended 
to  an  7i-fold  extent  of  figures,  to  denote  a  set  of  numbers 
such  that  the  number  of  figures  fulfilling  any  ?*-fold  condi¬ 
tion  is  ap  -|-  bv  -f-  .  .  .  where  the  integers  a.  h.  .  .  .  de¬ 
pend  on  the  condition,  this  being  a  characteristic  formula, 
char  ac- ter  is'ti  cal  (-tl-kfil),  a.  1.  Inscribed  with  char¬ 
acters,  esp.  magical  symbols.  Ohs. 

2.  Distinctive ;  characteristic.  


char'ac-ter'i-cal  (kttr/&k-t?r'Y- 
krtl),  a.  [Gr.  xapaKTTjpiKO?.-! 
Ohs.  1.  Of  or  pertaining  to,  or 
using,  characters,  esp.  symbolic 
or  magical  ones.  [ing. 1 

2.  Characteristic  ;  distinguish- 1 
char'ac-ter-lsm  (kftr'tfk-tfr- 
Yz’m),  n.  [Gr.  Yapaxr^pto’/aoc 
a  characterizing.]  1.  Character¬ 
ization.  Obs.  or  R. 

2.  A  characteristic.  Ohs. 

3.  Use  of  characters  as  symbols, 
char'ac-ter-ist,  n.  A  portrayer 
of  character. 

char'ac-ter-is'ti-eal  ness,  char'¬ 


ac-ter  is'tic-ness,  n.  See -ness. 
char'ac-ter-iz  a  ble  (k&r'&k-t?r- 
Iz'd-b’l),  a.  See -able. 
char'ac-ter-iz'er  (-?r),  n.  One 
who  characterizes, 
char'ac-ter-less.  a.  Without  a 
character:  without  individu¬ 
ality.  —  char'ac-ter-less-ness.  n. 
Cha-rad'ri-i-for'mes  (kd-rftd  rT- 
Y-fflr'mez),  n.  pi.  [NL.  ;  C ha- 
radrius  -f  L.  forma  form.]  Zool. 
An  order  of  schizognathous 
birds,  including  the  limicolinc 
birdR,  the  auks,  gulls,  sand 
grouse,  and  pigeons. 


char'ac-ter-is'ti-cal  (kSr'dk-ter-Ts'tT-kftl),  n.  A  charac¬ 
teristic,  or  distinctive  mark.  Obs. 

char  ac-ter-ls'ti-cal-ly,  adv.  Ill  a  characteristic  manner  ; 
in  a  way  that  characterizes  ;  distinctively  ;  typically. 
ChaUac  ter  i-za'tion  (-T-za'shun  ;  -i-za'sli&n),  n.  Act,  proc¬ 
ess,  or  result  of  characterizing. 

char'ac-ter-ize  (k8r'dk-ter-iz),  v.  t.  ;  char'ac-ter-ized 
(-Izd) ;  char'ac-ter-iz'ing  (-Iz'Tng).  [LL.  characterizare, 
Gr.  xaPaKrrIPL£€LV  :  cf-  F.  caractSriser.]  1.  To  engrave; 
imprint;  inscribe.  Obs.  Sir  M .  Hale. 

2.  To  represent  or  delineate.  =  character,  2.  Obs.  T.Gale. 

3.  To  indicate  or  delineate  the  character  of ;  to  describe. 
Under  the  name  of  Tamerlane  he  intended  to  characterize 

King  William.  .Johnson. 

4.  To  be  a  characteristic  of;  to  mark,  or  express  the  char¬ 
acter  of. 

The  softness  and  effeminacy  which  characterize  the  men  of 
rank  in  most  countries.  *  Irving. 

5.  To  make  recognizable  by  peculiar  marks  or  traits;  to 
mark  with  distinctive  features ;  to  give  character  to. 

European,  Asiatic,  Chinese,  African,  and  Grecian  faces  are 
characterized.  Arhuthnot. 

char'ac-ter-ize,  v.  i.  To  impart  or  portray  character,  as  in 
a  work  of  art. 

character  part.  Theat.  A  part  distinguished  by  oddness 
or  unusual  and  strongly  marked  individuality, 
character  sketch.  Theat.  A  sketch,  or  short  piece,  deal¬ 
ing  with  a  character  or  characters  of  peculiar,  eccentric, 
or  strongly  marked  individuality, 
char'ac-ter  y  (k&r'ak-ter-i  ;  formerly  also  accented,  as  in 
Shakespeare .  cha-rac'ter-y),  n.  ;  pi.  -teries  (-Tz).  1.  Act 

of  expressing  thought  by  characters  or  symbols ;  symbol¬ 
ism  ;  characters  or  symbols  collectively  ;  a  system  of  signs 
or  characters. 

Fairies  use  flowers  for  their  charactcry.  Shak. 

I  will  construe  to  thee 

All  the  character y  of  my  sad  brows.  Shak. 

2.  Act  of  characterizing;  delineation  of  character.  Obs. 
cha  rade'  (shd-rad'  or.  esp.  in  British  usage,  slid-rad';  277), 
n.  [F.  charade,  cf.  NPr.  charrado  charade,  conversation, 
charra  to  talk  ;  of  uncertain  origin.]  A  verbal  or  acted  enig¬ 
ma  based  upon  a  word  which  has  two  or  more  significant  syl¬ 
lables  or  parts,  each  of  which,  as  well  as  the  word  itself, 
is  to  be  guessed  from  the  descriptions  or  representations. 
Char'a-dri'i-dae  (k5r/d-drI'T-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  fr.  Chara- 
drius.']  The  family  of  limicoline  birds  consisting  of  the 
plovers,  in  some  classifications  including  the  snipe  and  sand¬ 
pipers.  —  cha-rad'ri-i-form  (kd-rSd'rT-T-f8rm),  a.  —  cha- 
rad'rine  (-rln  ;  -rTn),  a.  —  cha-rad'ri-oid  (-rT-oid),  a.  d •  n. 
Cha  rad'ri  us  (ka-rXd'rT-tis),  n.  [L.,  fr.  Gr.  xaPa^P^1*  a 
bird  dwelling  in  clefts,  fr.  xapd6pa  a  ravine.]  The  typical 
genus  of  the  plover  famity.  As  now  restricted  it  includes 
only  the  golden  plovers. 

Cha-ra'les  (kd-ra'lez),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  fr.  Chara.~\  Bot.  A 
very  distinct  order  of  thallophytic  plants  coextensive  with 
the  family  Characeae.  It  is  usually  placed  among  the  green 
alga?  of  the  class  Chlorophycea?,  but  is  sometimes  erected  mto  a 
distinct  class. 

char'bon  (shar'bbn  ;  F.  shiir'bSN'),  n.  [F.,  coal,  charbon.] 

1.  Far.  A  small  black  spot  or  mark  remaining  in  the  cav¬ 
ity  of  the  corner  tooth  of  a  horse  after  the  large  spot  or 
mark  has  become  obliterated. 

2.  =  ANTHRAX,  1  c. 

char'coaL  (chiir'kol'),  n.  [See  char,  v.  t..  to  burn  or  to 
reduce  to  coal,  and  coal.]  1.  Amorphous  carbon  prepared 
from  vegetable  or  animal  substances;  esp.,  coal  made  by 
charring  wood  in  a  kiln,  retort,  etc.,  from  which  air  is 
excluded.  It  is  used  for  fuel  and  in  various  mechanical, 
artistic,  and  chemical  processes. 

2.  pi.  Charcoal; — a  collective  use.  Obs. 

3.  Fine  Arts.  A  piece  or  pencil  of  fine  charcoal  used  as  a 
drawing  implement. 

4.  A  charcoal  drawing  ;  —  an  abbreviation. 

5  Short  for  charcoal  plate. 

char'coal',  v.  t. ;  char'coaled'  (-kold') ;  char'coal'ing. 

1.  To  blacken,  mark,  write,  or  draw  with  or  as  if  with 
charcoal. 

2.  To  asphyxiate  with  charcoal  fumes. 

charcoal  blacks.  The  black  pigments  consisting  of  burnt 
substances,  as  burnt  ivory,  bone,  cork,  peach  stones,  etc. 
charcoal  burner.  A  person  employed  in  making  charcoal 
by  burning  wood,  etc.  —  charcoal  burning. 

Charcoal  drawing.  Fine  Arts.  A  drawing  made  with 
charcoal,  or  the  art  of  making  such  drawings. 

Charcoal  furnace  or  oven  One  in  which  charcoal  is 
made  by  the  dry  distillation  of  wood  or  other  substances, 
charcoal  iron  Iron  made  in  a  furnace  in  which  charcoal 
is  the  fuel  used. 

charcoal  Plate.  Tin  plate  made  from  charcoal  iron. 

Char  cot’s'  crys'tals  (shar'koz').  (After  J.  M.  Charcot. 
French  physician.]  Med.  Minute  colorless  crystals  found 
in  the  sputum  of  asthmatic  and  bronchitic  patients. 
Charcot’S  disease.  Med.  a  Cerebrospinal  sclerosis,  b  An 
inflammatory  affection  of  the  joints  occurring  in  diseases 
of  the  spinal  cord. 

chard  (chard),  n.  [Cf.  carde  esculent  thistle.]  1.  The 
tender  leafstalks  of  the  artichoke,  blanched  for  table  use. 
2.  A  kind  of  beet  (Beta  cicla)  producing  large  leaves  with 
thick,  succulent  stalks,  often  cooked  as  a  pot  herb  ;  — also 
called  Swiss  chard  and  sea-kale  beet. 

chare  (chSr),  char  (char;  ehSr),  n.  [ME.  cherr.  char,  a 
turning,  time,  work,  AS.  cerr.  cyrr.  turn,  occasion,  busi¬ 
ness,  akin  to  cerran.  cyrran.  to  turn.  Cf.  chore,  ajar.] 

1.  Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng.  a  Return  or  coming  back  or 
round ;  turn ;  occasion ;  time,  b  A  turn  or  stroke  of 
work  ;  a  piece  of  business. 

2.  (Now  usually  spelt  chare  in  England.)  A  turn  or  oc¬ 
casional  piece  of  work,  single  or  odd  job,  or  task,  esp.  of 
household  work  ;  a  chore  ;  esp.,  in  pi.,  chores. 

When  thou  hast  done  this  chare.  I  give  thee  leave 
To  play  till  doomsday.  Shak. 

on  char,  on  the  turn ;  ajar. 


chare  (ch&r),  char  (char  ;  ch£r),  v.  t. ;  chared  (ch^rd ; 
chard);  char'ing.  1.  To  turn,  esp.  away  or  back.  Obs. 

2.  To  perform  ;  to  do  ;  to  finish.  Obs.  or  Archaic.  Fares. 

That  char  is  chared ,  as  the  good  wife  said  when  she  had  hanged 
her  husband.  Old  Proverb. 

chare,  char,  v.  i.  1.  To  turn,  as  aside  or  back.  Obs. 

2.  To  work,  as  at  housework,  by  the  day,  without  being 
hired  regularly ;  to  do  odd  jobs  or  chores ;  to  work  as  char¬ 
woman. 

Charge  (charj),  v.  t. ;  charged  (cliarjd) ;  charg'ing  (cliar'- 
jtng).  [OF.  chargier.  F.  charger,  fr.  LL.  carricare.fr.  L. 
carrus  wagon.  Cf.  cargo,  caricature,  cark  ;  see  car.] 

1.  To  lay  or  put  a  load  on  or  in  ;  to  cause  to  bear  or  re¬ 
ceive  ;  also,  to  place  as  a  load  ;  to  load  ;  to  lade. 

A  carte  that  charged  was  with  hay.  Chaucer. 
Directing  the  servants  ...  to  charge  the  Saratoga  trunk  upon 
the  dickey.  Stevenson. 

2.  To  bear  as  a  load  ;  to  carry.  Obs.  d*  R. 

3.  To  place  a  oharge,  as  of  powder,  electricity,  or  gas, 
within  or  upon ;  to  load  ;  to  fill ;  to  impregnate  ;  as,  to 
charge  a  gun  ;  to  charge  a  Leyden  jar ;  to  charge  water 
with  carbon  dioxide. 

Their  battering  cannon  charged  to  the  mouths.  Shak. 

4.  Her.  To  assume  as  a  bearing  ;  as,  he  sharges  three 
roses  or  ;  to  place  a  bearing  on  ;  to  furnish  (with)  as  a  bear¬ 
ing  ;  as,  he  charges  his  shield  with  three  roses  or. 

5.  To  furnish  (with)  as  something  borne,  as  on  the  exte¬ 
rior  ;  as,  to  charge  an  architectural  member  with  a  molding. 

6.  To  burden  or  weigh  down  (with  sin,  sickness,  sorrow, 
or  the  like).  Obs. 

7.  To  task  or  load  (with)  mentally  ;  to  burden  or  weigh 
down,  or  to  intrust  (with),  by  way  of  responsibility,  duty, 
or  the  like  ;  as,  to  charge  the  mind  with  a  duty  to  be  done. 

A  fault  in  the  ordinary  method  of  education  is  the  charging  of 
children’s  memories  with  rules.  Locke. 

8  To  give  a  charge  or  injunction  to;  to  command,  in¬ 
struct,  or  exhort  with  authority ;  to  enjoin  or  urge  ear¬ 
nestly  ;  as,  to  charge  a  jury  (see  charge,  n .,  15) ;  to  charge 
the  clergy  of  a  diocese. 

Moses  .  .  .  charged  you  to  love  the  Lord.  Josh.  xxii.  5. 
Cromwell,  I  charge  thee,  fling  away  ambition.  Shak. 

9.  To  take  to  task  or  call  to  account;  to  challenge  ;  —  a 
use  apparently  Shakespearean.  Obs. 

To  charge  me  to  an  answer.  Shak. 

Let  us  go  in  ; 

And  charge  us  there  upon  inter’gatories, 

And  we  will  answer  all  things  faithfully.  .  Shak. 

10.  To  accuse  ;  to  make  a  charge  or  assertion  against  (a 
person  or  thing) ;  to  lay  the  blame  or  responsibility  (for  an  of¬ 
fense  or  something  said  or  done)  at  the  door  of  ;  to  censure. 

If  he  did  that  wrong  you  charge  him  with.  Tennyson. 

11.  To  impute  or  ascribe  ;  to  lay  to  one’s  charge. 

No  more  accuse  thy  pen,  but  charge  the  crime 
On  native  6loth  ana  negligence  of  time.  Dryden. 

12.  To  subject  to  a  pecuniary  charge  or  liability ;  to  im¬ 
pose  or  furnish  as  a  charge  ;  to  make  liable  for. 

When  land  shall  be  charged  by  any  lien.  Kent. 

13.  To  fix  or  demand  as  a  price  ;  to  set  a  price  on ;  as,  he 
charges  two  dollars  a  barrel  for  apples. 

14.  To  place  something  to  the  account  of  as  a  debt ;  to 
debit ;  as,  to  charge  one  with  goods.  Also,  to  enter  upon, 
the  debit  side  of  an  account ;  as,  to  charge  a  sum  to  one. 

15.  To  bring  (a  weapon)  to  a  position  fitted  for  attack  ;  to 
level. 

16  To  bear  down  upon; 
to  rush  upon  violently,  esp. 
with  hostile  purpose ;  to 
attack  impetuously. 

Charged  our  mam  battle’s 
front.  Shak. 

Syn Charge,  accuse,  ar¬ 
raign.  In  ordinary  usage 
(for  legal  distinctions  see  defs.),  charge  re¬ 
tains  much  of  its  primary  implication  of 
something  laid  upon  one,  ana  frequently  con¬ 
notes  formality,  weight,  or  gravity  ;  accuse  is 
commonly  more  immediate  and  personal,  and 
often  suggests  rather  directness  or  sharp¬ 
ness  of  imputation  or  censure  ;  as,  to  charge 
a  prisoner  with  burglary,  to  accuse  a  by¬ 
stander  of  attempting  to  pick  one’s  pocket 
(an  accusation  which  may  become  a  formal 
charge  upon  the  intervention  of  an  officer  of 
the  law);  to  charge  a  man  with  cheating  (as  an 
infraction  of  the  laws  of  the  game) ;  to  accuse 
a  man  of  cheating  (as  an  offense  which  one 
personally  resents).  Arraign  always  implies  a  bringing 
oefore  some  tribunal ;  as,  to  airaign  at  the  bar  of  public 
opinion.  See  censure. 

Charge,  v.  i.  1.  To  deliver  a  charge,  as  a  bishop. 

2  To  make  a  charge  ;  to  demand  or  set  a  price  ;  to  make 
a  debit ;  as,  to  charge  high  for  goods. 

3.  To  make  a  charge,  or  impetuous  onset ;  to  rush  ;  as,  to 
charge  with  fixed  bayonets. 

Like  your  heroes  of  antiquity,  he  charges  in  iron.  Glanrill. 
4  To  squat  on  its  belly,  with  head  on  its  fore  paws,  and  be 
still ;  —  said  of  a  dog. 

to  charge  as  foragers,  Mil.,  to  charge,  at  first  with  three-yard 
intervals,  finally  in  couples,  using  the  revolver  only  unless 
otherwise  ordered.  This  is  a  maneuver  of  Unitea  States 
cavalry. 

charge,  n.  [F.  charge,  fr.  charger  to  load.  See  charge, 
t>.  t. ;  cf.  cargo,  caricature.]  1.  In  general :  A  load  or 
burden  ;  that  which  is  laid  upon,  or  which  can  be  borne  or 
taken  by,  a  person  or  thing. 

2.  Specif.  :  A  material  load;  burden;  weight.  Obs. 

3  Charging  or  loading  ;  lading,  as  of  a  ship.  Obs.  or  R. 

4.  The  quantity,  as  of  powder,  or,  colloquially,  powder  and 
shot,  electricity,  ore,  fuel,  etc.,  which  any  apparatus,  as  a 
gun,  battery,  furnace,  Leyden  jar,  etc.,  is  intended  to  re¬ 
ceive  and  fitted  to  hold,  or  which  is  actually  in  it  at  one  time. 

5.  Her.  A  figure  borne  on  the  field  ;  a  bearing. 

6.  Far.  A  sort  of  plaster  or  ointment. 


Charge 

Bayonet. 


Cha-rad  ri-o-mor'phae  ( -r  - 1 1 1 o  r '  - 

le),  n.  pi.  [NL.  ;  Vharadrim :  -4- 
Gr.  fJop<t>y  form.]  Zool.  = 
Limicol.e. 

Char'a-shim  or  -sim  (kttr'd- 
shlm  :  -sYm).  Bib. 
charatable.  +  charitable. 
char'bo-cle.  char'bo-kell,  char'- 
bo  kill.  +  carbuncle. 
charboncle,  chatbonkkel,  char- 
boucle.  carbuncle. 

charbon'  roux'  (shar'bdN' 
rdo').  [F.]  A  soft  reddish  brown 
variety  of  charcoal.  [<  LB. I 
charbucle.  -bugle.  carbun-| 


Char'ca-mis  (kar'ka-mYs).  D. 
Bib. 

charce,  a.  [Cf.  OF.  eschars 
stingy,  scanty.]  Thin  ;  sparse. 
Ohs  [Bib.  I 

Char'cha  mis  (kar'kd-mYs).| 
Char'che-mish  (kar'kf-mYsh  ; 
kiir-ke'mYsh).  Bib. 

|!  char'co  (chiir'kS),  n. ;  pi. 
-cos  (Sp.  -kbs).  [Sp.j  A  shallow 
pool  :  a  puddle  ;  also,  a  gushing 
spring.  Sp.  Ainer.  [point.! 
charcoal  point.  =  carbon  | 
charcoal  tree.  An  A&iastic  ul- 
inaceoustree(  Trema  orientalis'). 


Its  wood  yields  good  charcoal, 
char'coal  y.  a.  Like  charcoal. 
Char'cus  (kiir'kM6).  Bib. 

||  char  cu  te  rie'Cshar'kiUt’-re'), 
n.  [F.]  A  pork  butcher’s  shop, 
chard.  Obs.  pret.  and  p.  p.  of 
SH  EAR. 

chard,  n.  Chart  ;  map.  Obs. 
chard.  Charred.  Ref.  Sp. 
char'dock  (chiir'dbk).  Var.  of 
charlock. 

char'don  (chiir'dun),  char- 
doon'  (chiir-d<5bn').  Vars.  of 
CAKDOON.  Uy.  adv.  Obs.  | 

chare,  a.  Chary.  Ohs.  —  chare'- 1 


chare.  +  chair,  char. 
chare  (char),  n.  [Etym.  uncert.] 
A  narrow  lane,  alley,  or  street. 
Dial.  Eng. 

Cha're-a  (ka'rP-d).  Bib. 
charecte.  charact. 
char'et,  char'ette  (ch&r'ft),  n. 
[OF.  charette ,  F.  charrette .]  A 
wheeled  vehicle,  ns  a  carnage, 
cart,  wagon,  or  cnariot.  Obs. 
char'e-ter,  n.  [OF.  charetier. 
F.  charretxcr .]  A  charioteer. Ohs. 
Chare  Thursday  (chkr).  Cor¬ 
rupt  var.  of  Sheer  Thursday. 
chare'wom/an.  charwoman. 


food,  foot ;  out,  oil ;  chair  ;  go  ;  sing,  ii)k  ;  then,  thin  ;  nature,  verdure  (250) ;  K  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144) ;  boN  ;  yet ;  zli  =  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Guide. 

Full  explanations  of  Abbreviations,  &igns,  etc.,  immediately  precede  the  \  ooabulary. 
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CHARM 


7.  A  mental  or  moral  load  ;  specif.  :  a  Load  or  weight,  as 
of  trouble  or  responsibility ;  burden.  Obs.  b  A  burden  ; 
that  which  brings  trouble,  anxiety,  etc.  c  Weight;  im¬ 
port  ;  consequence.  Obs. 

Many  suchlike  “  as’s  ”  of  great  charge.  Shak. 

8.  Pecuniary  burden ;  whatever  constitutes  a  burden  on 
property,  as  rents,  taxes,  liens,  etc.  ;  cost ;  expense  in¬ 
curred  ;  — usually  in  pi. 

9.  The  price  demanded  for  a  thing  or  service. 

10  An  entry  or  account  of  that  which  is  due  from  one 
party  to  another  ;  that  which  is  debited  in  a  business  trans¬ 
action  ;  as,  a  charge  in  an  account  book. 

11.  A  duty  or  task  laid  upon  a  person  ;  custody  or  care  of 
any  person,  thing,  or  place  ;  office;  responsibility;  over¬ 
sight  ;  obligation ;  trust. 

’T  is  a  great  charge  to  come  under  one  body's  hand.  Shak. 

12.  Heed  ;  care ;  attention  ;  notice.  Obs. 

We  love  no  man  that  taketh  keep  or  charge 

Where  that  we  go,  we  will  be  at  our  large.  Chaucer. 

13.  A  person  or  thing  committed  or  intrusted  to  the  care, 
custody,  or  management  of  another  ;  a  trust.  Specif.  :  a 
Eccl.  The  people  of  a  parish  or  church,  or  the  parish  or 
church,  over  whom  the  clergyman  is  set.  b  In  India,  an 
administrative  division  under  a  chief  administrative  officer; 

’  specif.,  one  of  the  so-called  minor  charges :  Coorg,  Ajmere- 
Merwara,  British  Baluchistan,  and  the  Andaman  Islands. 
14  An  order ;  a  mandate  or  command ;  an  injunction  ; 
specif.,  Scots  Law ,  a  royal  mandate. 

The  king  gave  .  .  .  charge  concerning  Absalom.  2  Sam.  xviii.  5. 

15.  An  address  (esp.  an  earnest  or  impressive  address)  con¬ 
taining  instruction  or  exhortation  ;  as,  the  charge  of  a 
bishop  to  his  clergy ;  specif.,  Law ,  the  statement  made  by 
the  judge  to  the  jury  at  the  close  of  a  trial  of  the  princi¬ 
ples  of  law  which  the  latter  are  bound  to  apply  to  the  facts 
as  proved  in  deciding  upon  their  verdict,  frequently  includ¬ 
ing  a  summing  up  of  the  evidence  given  in  the  case  ;  often, 
broadly,  any  instruction  given  by  the  court  to  the  jury  for 
the  purpose  of  governing  their  action  in  coming  to  or  mak¬ 
ing  their  decision. 

16.  An  accusation  of  a  wrong  or  offense  ;  allegation ;  in¬ 
dictment  ;  specification  of  something  alleged. 

The  charge  of  confounding  together  very  different  classes  of 

phenomena.  Whewell. 

17.  A  position  (of  a  weapon)  fitted  for  attack.  Obs. 

18.  Act  of  rushing  upon,  or  towards,  an  enemy  or  opponent 
with  the  determination  to  close  with  him ;  an  impetuous 
onset  or  attack,  as  of  troops,  esp.  cavalry  ;  hence,  the  sig¬ 
nal  for  attack  ;  as,  to  sound  the  charge. 

Never,  in  any  other  war  afore,  gave  the  Romans  a  hotter  charge 
upon  the  enemies.  Holland. 

The  Charge  of  the  Light  Brigade.  Tennyson. 

The  cavalry  attack  is  generally  a  charge ,  and  the  infantry  at¬ 
tack  generally  terminates  in  one.  Wisser  Sr  Gauss. 

19.  Act  of  lying  down  in  a  particular  way  (see  charge,  t'.  i., 
4) ;  —  said  of  dogs ;  also,  the  command  given  for  this  action. 
Syn.  —  Care,  custody,  trust ;  management,  office ;  ex¬ 
pense,  cost ;  assault,  attack,  onset ;  injunction,  command, 
order,  instruction  ;  accusation,  indictment.  See  price. 
charges  forward,  Transportation ,  charges  to  be  paid  by  a 
subsequent  recipient  of  the  goods. —  In  charge,  having  the 
charge  or  care  of  something,  esp.  temporarily  ;  as,  the  of¬ 
ficer  in  charge  ;  a  minister  in  charge. 

II  Char  g6'  (sbKr'zha'),  n.  [F.]  A  charge  d’affaires, 
charge'a-ble  (char'ja-b’l),  a.  1.  Obs.  or  Archaic.  Of  the 
nature  of  a  charge  or  burden  ;  as  :  a  Burdensome  ;  trouble¬ 
some  ;  specif.,  costly.  u  That  we  might  not  be  chargeable 
to  any  of  you.”  2  Thess.  iii.  8.  b  Weighty;  momentous; 
important.  Raleigh,  c  Responsible. 

2.  That  may  be  charged  ;  liable  to  be  charged  ;  as,  a  duty 
chargeable  on  iron  ;  a  fault  chargeable  on  a  man  ;  revenues 
chargeable  with  a  claim  ;  a  man  chargeable  with  murder. 

H  Char  gd'  d’af  falres'  (shar'zha'  da/far')l  n.  ;  pi.  charges 
d’affaires  (shar'zlia').  fF.,  “  charged  with  affairs.”]  A 
temporary  substitute,  usually  a  member  of  a  legation,  for 
an  ambassador  or  minister  plenipotentiary  ;  also,  a  diplo¬ 
matic  representative,  or  minister  of  an  inferior  grade,  ac¬ 
credited  by  the  government  of  one  state  to  the  minister  of 
foreign  affairs  of  another. 

Charges  d'affaires,  accredited  to  the  ministers  of  foreign  af¬ 
fairs  oi  the  court  at  which  thev  reside,  are  either  charges  d’af¬ 
faires  ad  hoc,  who  are  originally  sent  and  accredited  by  their 
governments,  or  charges  d’affaires  per  interim,  substituted  in  the 
place  of  the  minister  of  their  respective  nations  during  his  ab¬ 
sence.  Wheaton. 

Ch&rge'house7  (eharj'hous'),  n.  A  (boarding)  school.  Obs. 
Charg'er  (cliar'jer),  n.  [ME.  chargeour  ;  cf.  OF.  chargeoir 
a  vessel  for  carrying  things.]  1.  A  large  flat  dish  or  plat¬ 
ter  for  carrying  meat. 

Give  me  here  John  Baptist’s  head  in  a  charger  Matt,  xiv  8. 
2.  A  large  plate  or  vessel  for  liquids,  for  the  wort  in  brew¬ 
ing,  etc. 

charg'er  (char'jer),  n.  One  that  charges  ;  specif.  :  a  One 
who  loads.  Obs.  b  An  accuser.  Obs.  c  Scots  Law.  A  per¬ 
son  in  whose  favor  a  decree  suspended  is  pronounced,  d  The 
possessor  of  a  charge  on  an  estate  or  revenue,  e  A  horse  rid¬ 
den  in  a  charge  ;  an  officer’s  horse  for  battle  or  parade. 

And  furious  every  charger  neighed.  Campbell. 

f  A  device  or  instrument  to  insert  a  charge,  as  into  a  gun. 
Charging  (char'jTng),  p.pr.  cfc  vb.  n.  of  charge. 
charging  order,  Eng.  Law ,  an  order  of  court  making  a  judg¬ 
ment  debt  a  charge  upon  the  stocks  or  funds  of  the  debtor. 
Char'i-ly  (chSr'T-lT),  adv.  In  a  chary  manner  ;  carefully ; 
cautiously ;  frugally. 

Char'l-ness,  n.  1.  Quality  or  state  of  being  chary;  caution ; 
heedfulness ;  circumspectness ;  sparingness  ;  frugality. 

2.  Carefully  preserved  state  ;  integrity.  Obs.  Shak. 
Charging  Cross  (char'Tng).  A  district  in  London  on  the 
south  side  of  Trafalgar  Square,  on  the  site  of  the  old  vil¬ 
li*?6  of  Cherringe.  Here  a  Gothic  cross  was  erected  by  King 
Edward  I.  as  a  token  that  the  bier  of  his  wife,  Eleanor,  had  been 
set  down  there.  In  1647  the  cross  was  destroyed  by  the  Parliamen¬ 
tary  party,  but  a  copy  was  erected  near  the  original  site  in  18(V». 
char'i  ot  (ch5r'T-5t),  to.  [F.  chariot ,  from  char  car.  See 
car.]  1.  A  wheeled  vehicle;  as:  a  A  vehicle  for  trans- 


charge  a-bil'i-ty  (char'ja-bYl'Y- 

tY ). charge'a-ble  ness, n.  Charge¬ 
able  quality  or  state. 
charge'a-bL  Chargeable.  R.  Sp. 
charge'a-bly  (char'id-blY),  adv. 
of  charqeable.  Obs.  or  R. 
char'geant,  a.  [F.,  fr.  charger 
to  loan.  1  Burdensome.  Obs. 
char-gee'  (char-je'),  n.  Bene¬ 
ficiary  of  a  charge  on  property, 
charge'ful.  a.  Obs.  1.  Burden¬ 
some  ;  costly  ;  expensive.  Shak. 
2.  F ull  of  charge,  or  responsibil¬ 
ity  ;  momentous. 


charge'less,  a.  See  -less. 

char'geous,  a.  (OF.  chargeus.’] 
Burdensome  ;  costly.  Obs. 
charge  sheet  The  paper  kept 
at  a  police  station  for  entering 
all  arrests  and  accusations, 
char-g^'ship  (shar-zha'shYp), 
n.  See -sun*. 

Char/i-cle'ia.  SeeTiiEAOENES 
AND  ChaRICLEIA.  [CHARY,  a.I 
char'i-er.  Comparative  of| 
char'i-ot-eer'ship.  n.  See  -ship. 
chariot  man.  A  chariot  driver. 
Cha'ris  (ka'rYs),  n.  [L.,  fr.  Gr. 


porting  goods,  as  a  cart  or  wagon.  Obs.  b  A  stately  ve¬ 
hicle  for  persons ;  esp.,  among  the  ancients,  a  two-wheeled 
car  or  vehicle  for  war,  racing,  state  processions,  etc.  Some 
ancient  Yvar  chariots  had,  projecting  from  the  hubs,  cutting 
weapons  like  scythe  blades,  sickles,  or  hooks.  Chariots 
were  commonly  drawn  by  two  horses  (biga),  though  in 
races  four  horses  (quadriga)  were  often  used  by  the  Greeks 
and  Romans.  “The hookea chariot.”  Milton.  “Scythed 
chariots."  Shelli  y. 

First  moved  the  chariots ,  after  whom  the  foot.  Cowper. 


Chariot  (Quadriga),  from  a  Greek  vase. 

C  A  light  four-wheeled  pleasure  or  state  carriage,  having 
a  coach  box  and  only  back  seats. 

2.  [cap.]  Astron.  Charles’s  Wain.  Obs. 

3.  Watchmaking .  In  a  cylinder  watch,  a  brass  bar  screwed 
to  the  pillar  plate  to  carry  U!e  lower  pivot  of  the  cylinder 
and  to  afford  a  seat  for  the  balance  cock.  F.  J.  Britten. 

4.  Join.  Short  for  chariot  plane. 

5.  Teleg.  A  rotating  piece  which  sweeps  round  over  the 
pins  in  a  Hughes  type-printing  telegraph  and  actuates  a 
contact  lever  so  as  to  send  out  a  current  during  the  time 
it  is  passing  over  a  raised  pin. 

char'1-Ot  (ch5r'i-bt),  v.  t.;  char'i-ot-ed;  char'i-ot-ing.  To 
convey  or  carry  in  or  as  in  a 
chariot.  M  ilton. 

char'i-Ot,  v.  i.  To  drive,  ride, 
or  go  in  a  chariot. 
char'i-Ot-ed  (-5d),  p.  a.  1.  Car¬ 
ried  or  conveyed  in  a  chariot. 

2.  Furnished  with  a  chariot  or 
chariots. 

char  i  ot  ee'  (-e'),  n.  A  light 
covered  four-wheeled  pleasure 
carriage  with  two  seats.  Chariotee. 

char'i-Ot-eer'  (-er'),  n.  1.  One  who  drives  a  chariot. 

2.  [cap.]  Astron.  A  constellation  of  the  northern  herni 
sphere.  See  Auriga. 
char'1-ot-eer'.  v.  i. ;  chariot¬ 
eered'  (-erd') ;  char'i-ot-eer'- 
ing.  To  act  as  charioteer ;  to 
drive  a  chariot  or  vehicle, 
char  i  ot  eer',  v.  t.  1.  To  drive 
(a  chariot,  vehicle,  team)  in  the 
capacity  of  charioteer.  “  Char - 
ioteering  ghastly  alligators.” 

Shelley. 

2.  To  drive  (a  person)  in  a  char¬ 
iot  or  vehicle. 

chariot  plane  Join.  A  small 
metal  smoothing  plane  with  the 
cutter  set  at  a  low  angle  near 
the  front,  used  for  cleaning  off  ||g 
intemal  angles,  etc.;  —  so  called 
from  its  form. 
char'i  Ot-ry  (ch5r'T-<5t-rT),  n.  Charioteer  (Auriga). 

1.  Art  of  driving  a  chariot.  Rare. 

2.  Soldiers  who  fought  from  chariots,  collectively, 
char'ism  (kSr'Tz’m),  n.  [Gr.  xapio>ui  gift.]  Theol.  A 

special  divine  or  spiritual  gift ;  a  special  divine  endowment 
which  existed  in  a  believer  as  an  evidence  of  the  experience 
of  divine  grace  and  fitted  him  for  the  life,  work,  or  office 
to  which  he  was  called ;  a  grace,  as  a  miraculously  given 
power  of  healing,  or  of  speaking  with  tongues,  or  of  proph¬ 
esying,  etc.,  attributed  to  some  of  the  early  Christians, 
charts  mat'ic  (-Tz-m5t'ik),  a.  Of  or  pert,  to  a  charism. 
chart  ta  ble  (ch5r'T-ta-b’l),  a.  [F.  See  charity.]  1.  Ex¬ 
hibiting  charity,  or  Christian  love;  full  of  love  and  good 
will;  benevolent;  kindly.  Archaic. 

Be  thy  intents  wicked  or  charitable ,  .  .  . 

...  I  will  speak  to  thee.  Shak. 

2.  Liberal  in  benefactions  to  the  poor;  giving  freely; 
generous ;  beneficent. 

What  charitable  men  afford  to  beggars.  Shak. 

3.  Of  or  pert,  to,  or  springing  from,  charity;  relating  to 
almsgiving  ;  eleemosynary  ;  as,  a  charitable  institution. 

4.  Liberal  in  judging  of  others ;  disposed  to  look  on  the 
best  side,  and  to  avoid  harsh  judgment ;  dictated  by  kind¬ 
ness  ;  favorable ;  lenient. 

By  a  charitable  construction  it  may  be  a  sermon. 

.  L-  Andrews  (cited  in  Bacon). 

Syn.  —  Kind,  beneficent,  benevolent,  generous,  liberal; 
lenient,  forgiving,  helpful,  favorable,  indulgent, 
charitable  use  or  trust.  See  charity,  n.,1. 

—  char'1-ta-ble-ness,  n.  —  char'i  ta  bly,  adv. 

Char'i  ty  (ch5r'T-tT),  n. ;  pi.  -ties  (-tTz).  [F.  charite ,  fr. 

L.  caritas  dearness,  high  regard,  love,  from  carus  dear, 
costly,  loved  ;  akin  to  Skr.  kam  to  wish,  love,  cf.  Ir.  earn  a 
friend,  W.  cam  to  love.  Cf.  caress.]  1.  Christian  love  ; 

—  rendering  Gr.  dydirq  of  the  New  Testament;  specif.: 
a  The  divine  love  to  man.  Obs.  b  Human  love  to  God 
and  one’s  neighbor  (Matt.  xxii.  37, 39).  Archaic,  c  Christian 


love  of  one’s  fellow  men  (1  Cor.  xiii.) ;  Christian  benevo¬ 
lence  ;  —  in  the  Revised  Version  love  has  been  substituted. 

Now  abideth  faith,  hope,  charity ,  these  three  ;  but  the  greatest 
of  these  is  charity.  1  Cor.  xm.  18. 

For  charity  shall  cover  the  multitude  of  sins.  1  Pet.  iv.  8. 

2.  More  generally,  love ;  benevolence  ;  good  will ;  affec¬ 
tion  ;  an  act  or  feeling  of  affection  or  benevolence. 

Charity  is  therefore  a  habit  of  good  will,  or  benevolence,  in  the 
soul,  which  disposes  us  to  the  love,  assistance,  and  relief  of  man¬ 
kind,  especially  of  those  who  stand  in  need  of  it.  Addison. 
With  malice  towards  none,  with  charity  for  all.  Lincoln. 

3.  Liberality  or  lenience  in  judging  of  men  and  their 
actions ;  a  disposition  that  inclines  men  to  put  the  best 
construction  on  the  words  and  actions  of  others. 

The  highest  exercise  of  charity  is  charity  toward  the  unchar¬ 
itable.  Buckminster. 

4.  Good  will  to  the  poor  and  the  suffering;  liberality  to 
the  poor,  to  benevolent  institutions,  or  to  worthy  causes ; 
generosity;  charitableness;  almsgiving;  hence,  the  pub¬ 
lic  provision  for  the  care  or  relief  of  the  poor. 

Tne  heathen  poet,  in  commending  the  chanty  of  Dido  to  the 
Trojans,  spake  like  a  Christian.  Dryden. 

6.  pi.  Acts  or  works  of  benevolence  to  the  poor. 

6.  Whatever  is  bestowed  gratuitously  on  the  needy  or 
suffering  for  their  relief ;  alms. 

She  did  ill  then  to  refuse  her  a  charity.  L' Estrange 

7.  Law.  An  eleemosynary  gift ;  a  gift,  as  by  grant  or  de¬ 
vise,  of  real  or  personal  property  to  the  use  of  the  public 
or  any  portion  of  it  (as  distinct  from  specific  individuals) 
for  any  beneficial  or  salutary  purpose.  Sucli  a  gift  creates 
a  charitable  use  or  trust,  which,  as  distinct  from  a  private 
use  or  trust,  is  one  that  is  for  the  public  benefit,  has  an 
indefinite  or  undetermined  number  of  beneficiaries,  and 
may,  and  usually  does,  create  a  perpetuity.  Such  uses  or 
trusts  were  declared  valid  by  the  Statute  of  Charitable  Uses 
of  1601  (43  Eliz.  c.  4),  and  this  act  has  been  recognized  as  a 
part  of  the  common  law  in  most  of  the  States  of  the 
United  States.  They  are  now  regulated  by  recent  statutes 
in  Great  Britain  ana  generally  in  the  United  States.  See 

CY  PRES,  USE. 

8.  An  eleemosynary  foundation  or  institution  ;  an  institu¬ 
tion  founded  by  a  gift  to  the  use  of  the  public,  as  a  hospi¬ 
tal,  a  library,  a  school,  a  museum,  etc. 

9  A  refreshment  dispensed  between  meals  in  a  monastery. 
10.  Bot.  The  Greek  valerian  (Polemonium  cseruleum). 
Syn.— Love,  good  will,  tenderness ;  beneficence,  liberal¬ 
ity,  almsgiving.  See  philanthropy,  mercy. 

Charity  school  A  school  supported  by  charitable  bo- 
quests  or  contributions  for  the  educ  ation  of  poor  children. 
Cha  ri-va'ri  (sha're-va're;  shd-re'vd-ie';  277),  n.  [F.]  1.  A 
mock  serenade  of  discordant  noises,  made  with  kettles,  tin 
horns,  etc.,  designed  to  annoy  and  insult. 

It  was  nothing  more  or  less  than  a  charivari  to  celebrate  the 
nuptials  of  an  old  man  with  a  buxom  daniBel.  Irving. 

2.  Hence,  a  medley  of  discordant  noises  ;  a  babel, 
chark  (cbiirk),  n.  A  fire  drill  or  fire  churn. 

Chark,  n.  [Abbr.  fr.  charcoal.’]  Charred  wood  or  coal; 
charcoal ;  coke  ;  cinder.  Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng.  DeFoe. 
Chark,  v.  t. ;  charked  (charkt) ;  chark'ing.  To  burn  to 
charcoal ;  to  char  ;  to  eoke  (coal). 

char'la-tan  (shar'ld-tan),  n.  [F.,  fr.  It.  ciarlatano ,  fr.  ciar- 
lare  to  chi.tter,  prate  ]  One  who  prates  much  in  his  own 
favor,  and  makes  unwarrantable  pretensions;  a  quack; 
impostor;  empiric;  mountebank. 

Syn .  —  See  impostor. 

char  la  tan'ic  (shar'ld-tSn'Tk),  char  la  tan'i-cal  (-T-kdl), 
a.  Of  or  like  a  charlatan  ;  making  undue  pretension  ;  em¬ 
pirical;  pretentious;  quackisli. —  char'la  tan'i-cal-ly,  adv. 
char'la-tan-ry  (shar'la-tdn-rT),  n.  Also  ||  char  la  ta'ne- 
rie'  (sliar/la/ta''n’-re/).  [F.  charlalaneriey  fr.  It.  ciarla- 
taneria.  See  charlatan.]  Undue  pretension  to  skill; 
quackery  ;  imposture  ;  empiricism. 

Charles’s  law  (charl'zTz).  [After  J.  A.  C.  Charles ,  French 
physicist.]  Physics.  The  law  that  the  volume  of  a  given 
mass  of  gas  increases  for  a  given  rise  of  temperature,  or 
decreases  for  a  given  fall,  by  a  definite  fraction  of  its  vol¬ 
ume  (273  of  its  volume  at  0°  C.  for  each  degree  centigrade). 
Thus,  if  v<\  be  the  volume  at  0°  C.  and  Vt  the  volume  at  t°  C., 
vt  =  Wo(l  37 3) • 

Charles’s  wain.  Also  Charles’  Wain.  [Charles  (i.  e., 

Charlemagne)  +  train  ;  cf.  AS.  Carles  men  (for  wsegn\  Sw. 
karhagnen,  Dan.  karlsrogn.  See  churl,  and  wain.]  Astron. 
a  The  group  of  seven  stars,  commonly  called  the  Dipper , 
in  the  constellation  Ursa  Major,  or  Great  Bear.  See  Ursa 
Major,  b  Sometimes,  the  entire  constellation. 

Char'ley,  Ohar'lie  (char'll),  n.  Colloq.  1.  A  familiar 
nickname  or  substitute  for  Charles. 

2.  A  night  watchman  ;  —  an  old  name.  British. 

3.  A  short,  pointed  beard,  like  that  worn  by  Charles  I. 

4  A  fox  ;  —  used  as  a  proper  name,  as  in  fables. 

char'lock  (char'ltfk),  n.  [AS.  cerlic.]  Prop.,  the  wild  or 
field  mustard  (Brassica  arvensis),  often  troublesome  in 
grain  fields;  hence,  often,  any  yellow-flowered  weed  of 
the  family  Brassicaceae. 

Char'lotte  (shar'ltft),  n.  [F.,  fern,  of  Chariot ,  dim.  of 
Charles.  See  Charles.]  1.  Fern,  proper  name.  F.  Char- 
lotte  (shar'lot') ;  It.  Carlotta  (kar-15t'ta) ;  Sp.&  Pg.  Carlota 
(kar-lo'ta) ;  G.  Charlotte  (shiir-lot'e). 

2.  In  Goethe’s  “  Sorrows  of  Werther  ”  (G.  Die  Leiden  des 
jungen  Werthers),  Albert’s  simple  and  domestic  wife,  whom 
Werther  loves. 

3.  [ l .  c.]  [F.]  A  kind  of  pudding  made  by  lining  a  mold 

or  dish  with  strips  of  bread  or  cake,  and  filling  it  with  fruit, 
a  preparation  of  gelatin,  etc.,  covered  with  the  material 
with  which  the  mold  or  dish  is  lined. 

Char'lotte  russe'  (sliiir'lbt  robs';  F.pron.  shar'lot'  riisO. 
[F.,  lit.,  Russian  charlotte.]  A  dish  composed  of  whipped 
cream  or  custard  inclosed  in  sponge  cake, 
charm  (charm),  n.  [ME.  chirm  cry  or  song  of  birds,  AS. 
cirm.cyrm.  Cf.  chirm.]  1  A  blended  or  confused  noise  of 
voices,  notes  of  birds,  or  the  like;  chirm.  Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 

With  charm  of  earliest  birds.  Milton, 

2.  Song  or  singing,  as  of  birds  or  persons  ;  melody.  Obs. 

Free  libertie  to  chaunt  our  cnarmes  at  will.  Spenser. 


Xapi?.]  Or. Myth.  The  person¬ 
ification  of  grace  and  beauty. 
In  the  Iliad,  the  wile  of  Ife- 
pha?stus.  Later  amplified  into 
the  three  Graces,  or  Char'i-tes 
(k&r'Y-tez).  See  grac  e,  n.,  14. 
cha-rls'ma  (kd-rTz'md),  n.  ;  pi. 
-MATA(-td).  [NL.]  =  OHAKISM. 

charts  'ti-ca-ry  (kd-rYs'tY-ka- 
rY),  n.  [Gr.  xcipio-tiko?  bounte¬ 
ous.]  Gr.  Eccl.  Hist.  A  person 
enjoying  the  revenues  of  a  mon¬ 
astery,  hospital,  or  benefice 
char'i-ta-bl.  Charitable.  R.  Sp. 


char'i-ta-tive  (ch&r'Y-t5-tYv),  a. 
[OF.  chari  tat  if.  1  Pert,  to  chari¬ 
ty ;  of  a  charitable  nature.  Obs. 
Char'l-tes,  n.  pi.  See  Charis. 
char'i  tous.  a.  [OF.  charitos.'\ 
Charitable.  Obs. 

||  chark  (chark),  n.  [Russ. 
charka ,  dim.  of  chara,  glass, 
noggin.]  A  small  (Russian) 
glass  or  cup.  Oa/.  E.  D. 

chark  (Scot.  chPrk),  v/i.  [AS. 
cearcian  to  creak.]  Obs.  or  Scot. 
To  grate  ;  creak, 
charka,  n.  [Russ.]  See  meas¬ 


ure,  Table. 

char'ka.  Var.  of  churka. 
char-kha'na  (char-kji'nd),  n. 
[Hind.  6c  Persian  char-khdna .] 
Checkered  muslin.  India. 
char'la  tan-ish  (s  h  a  r'l  a-t  d  n- 
YBh),  a.  Charlatanical. 
char'la-tan-ism  (-Yz’m),  char'¬ 
la- tan -ship  G  n.  Charlatanry. 
Charles  (chiirlz),  n.  [F.,  fr.  G. 
Karl.  Cf.  Caroline,  a.  Jr  n., 
churl.]  Lit.,  strong  ;  manly  ; 
—  masc.  proper  name.  L.  Caro- 
lus(  kfir'6-1  ns)  ;F.  CAa?7e.<»(sharl ) ; 


It.  Carlo  (kiir'15);  Sp.&  Pg.  Car- 
(os(kar'Ios);G.Car/.A'a/7(karl). 
—  Dim.  Charlie,  or  Charley. 
char'let.  n.  [Cf.  OF.  charlet  a 
kind  of  vessel.]  A  custard  con¬ 
taining  brayed  pork,  boiled  to  a 
curd.  Obs.  Orf.  E.  D. 

Charley  horse.  Stiffness  of  an 
arm  or  leg,  as  of  a  baseball  play 
er.  Slang,  U.  S. 

Charley  pitcher.  A  thimble- 
rigger.  Slang,  Eng. 

Charl'ton  white  (charl't’n) 
=  Orr’s  W'HITE. 


ale,  senate,  care,  am,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofa;  eve,  event,  end,  recent,  maker;  Ice,  Ill;  old,  obey,  orb,  5dd,  s6ft,  connect;  use,  unite,  urn,  up,  circtis,  menu; 

(I  Forelaru  Word.  Obsolete  Variant  ofl  +  combined  with.  =  equals. 
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Charm  (charm),  n.  [F.  charme ,  fr.  L.  carmen  song,  verse, 
incantation,  for  casmen ,  akin  to  Skr.  gasman,  gasd ,  a  laud¬ 
atory  song,  from  a  root  signifying  to  praise ,  to  sing.] 

1.  Orig.,  the  chanting  or  reciting  of  averse  supposed  to 
have  magic  or  occult  power  ;  incantation ;  enchantment ; 
hence,  any  action,  process,  or  thing  believed  to  have  such 
power,  as  a  word,  phrase,  verse,  etc.,  sung  or  spoken  in 
the  practice  of  magic  ;  a  magical  combination  of  written 
words,  characters,  etc.  ;  an  incantation,  talisman,  spell,  etc. 

Mv  high  charms  work.  Shak. 

Hast  thou  a  charm  to  stay  the  morning  star 
In  his  steep  course  ?  Coleridge. 

2.  Anything  worn  for  its  supposed  efficacy  to  the  wearer 
in  averting  ill  or  securing  good  fortune  ;  amulet. 

3.  That  which  exerts  an  irresistible  power  to  please  and 
attract ;  that  which  fascinates  ;  any  alluring  quality. 

Charms  strike  the  sight,  but  merit  wins  the  soul.  /'ope. 
The  charm  of  beauty's  powerful  glance.  Mil  ton. 
4  Any  small  decorative  object  worn  on  the  person,  as  a 
seal,  a  key,  or  the  like,  worn  on  a  watch  chain. 

Syn.—  Spell,  incantation,  conjuration,  enchantment; 
fascination,  attraction.  See  talisman. 

Charm,  v.  t.  ;  charmed  (charmd);  charm'ing.  [F.  charmer. 
See  2d  charm.]  1.  To  affect  by  or  as  by  a  charm  or  magic  ; 
to  subdue,  control,  summon,  etc.,  by  incantation  or  magi¬ 
cal  influence  ;  spell ;  fascinate ;  bewitch  ;  enchant ;  as,  to 
charm  a  snake. 

No  witchcraft  charm  thee  !  Shak. 

2.  To  endow  with  supernatural  powers  by  means  of 
charms;  esp.,  to  protect  or  make  invulnerable  by  spells, 
charms,  or  supernatural  influences  ;  as,  a  charmed  life. 

I,  in  my  own  woe  charmed , 

Could  not  find  death.  Shak 

3.  To  9ubdue  or  overcome  by  some  secret  power,  or  by 
that  which  gives  pleasure  ;  allay;  soothe;  assuage;  calm. 

Music  the  fiercest  grief  can  charm.  /'ope. 

4.  To  attract  irresistibly  ;  to  delight  exceedingly  ;  enchant ; 
fascinate  ;  captivate  ;  bewitch. 

They,  on  their  mirth  and  dance 
Intent,  with  jocund  music  charm  h®  ear.  Milton. 
6.  To  conjure,  or  implore,  as  if  by  words  of  charm.  Obs. 
I  charm  you,  by  my  once  commended  beauty  .  .  . 

That  you  unfold  to  me,  yourself,  your  half, 

Why  you  are  heavy.  ‘  Shak. 

0  [Cf.  also  charm  song.]  To  temper  and  order  ;  to  tune; 
to  make  music  upon  ;  to  play,  as  a  pipe  or  a  melody.  Obs. 
Syn.  —  Fascinate,  enchant,  bewitch,  allure,  delight,  en¬ 
tice,  transport,  enrapture.  See  captivate. 

Charm,  v.  i.  1.  To  use  magic  arts  or  occult  power ;  to 
make  use  of  charms. 

The  voice  of  charmers,  charming  never  so  wisely.  Ps.  lviii. 

2.  To  act  as,  or  produce  the  effect  of,  a  charm  ;  to  please 

greatly  ;  to  be  fascinating.  Tennyson. 

3.  [Cf.  charm  melody,  song.]  To  make  musical  or  har¬ 
monious  sounds.  Obs.  Milton. 

Charm'er  (char'mer),  n.  One  who  charms,  or  has  power 
to  charm  ;  as  :  a  One  who  uses  the  power  of  enchantment ; 
a  magician ;  an  enchanter.  Deut.  xviii.  11.  b  One  who 
subdues,  overcomes,  etc.,  as  if  by  magic  power  ;  allayer  ; 
calmer,  c  One  who  delights  and  attracts  the  affectious  ; 
a  charming  or  fascinating  man  or,  esp.,  woman. 

How  happy  could  I  he  with  either, 

"Were  t’  other  dear  charmer  away.  Gag. 

charm'ful  (charm'fdbl),  a.  Abounding  with  charms ; 
charming  ;  delightful.  —  charm'ful  ness,  n. 

Charm'ing,  p.  a.  1.  Making  use  of  charms  ;  working  with 
magic  power.  “  Charming  spells.”  Shak. 

2.  Pleasing  the  mind  or  senses  in  a  high  degree  ;  delight¬ 
ing  ;  fascinating;  attractive. 

How  charming  is  divine  philosophy.  Milton. 

3.  Musically  or  harmoniously  sounding.  Obs.  Milton. 
Syn.  —  Enchanting,  bewitching,  captivating,  enraptur¬ 
ing,  alluring,  fascinating,  delightful,  pleasurable,  grace¬ 
ful,  lovely,  amiable,  pleasing,  winning,  attractive. 

—  charm'ing  ly,  adv.  —  charm'ing-ness,  » 
char'nel  (char'nel),  a.  [F.  charnel  carnal,  fleshly,  in  OF. 

also  as  n.,  a  place  for  dead  bodies,  fr.  L.  camalis.  See  car¬ 
nal.]  Fit  for,  or  being,  a  burial  place  ;  pert,  to,  or  savoring 
of,  a  charnel  ;  sepulchral  ;  ghastly  ;  as,  charnel  air;  a  char¬ 
nel  dungeon  ;  charnel  figures.  “  Charnel  vaults.”  Milton. 
Char'nel,  n.  [OF.]  A  burial  place  ;  a  cemetery ;  now, 
usually,  a  charnel  house  ;  mortuary  chapel. 

In  their  proud  charnel  of  Thermopylae.  Bi/ron. 
Charnel  house.  A  house,  vault,  or  other  place,  as  in  con¬ 
nection  with  a  church,  where  dead  bodies  or  the  bones  of 
the  dead  are  deposited  or  piled  up. 

Oha'ron  (ka'rtfn),  n.  [L.,  fr.  Gr.  Xapoji/.]  1.  Class. 
Myth.  The  son  of  Erebus  and  Nox,  whose  office  it  was  to 
ferry  the  souls  of  the  dead  over  the  Styx. 

2.  A  ferryman.  Humorous. 

—  Cha-ro'ni  an  (kd-ro'nT-dn),  Cha-ron'ic  (-r5n_'Tk),  a. 
Char'poy  (char'poi),  n.  Also  charpai.  [Hind,  charpai ,  fr. 

Per.  charpai;  char  four  -f- pal  foot.]  The  common  light 
bedstead  or  cot  of  India.  Anglo-Ind. 

||  char'qui  (chiir'ke),  n.  [Sp.,  fr.  native  name  in  Peru.] 
Jerked  beef  ;  beef  or  other  meat  cut  into  long  strips  and 
dried  in  the  wind  and  sun. 

Char'ry  (char'T),  a.  [See  char  to  burn.]  Pert,  to  charcoal ; 

like  charcoal  or  char,  or  partaking  of  its  qualities. 

Chart  (chart),  n.  [F.  chnrte  charter,  formerly  also  map,  fr. 
the  same  L.  word  as  carte  card,  map.  See  card  ;  cf.  char¬ 
ter.]  1.  A  map  ;  esp.  :  a  A  hydrographic  or  marine  map; 
a  map  on  which  is  projected  a  portion  of  water  and,  usually, 
the  land  which  it  surrounds,  or  by  which  it  is  surrounded, 
intended  especially  for  the  use  of  navigators ;  as,  the  United 
States  Coast  Survey  charts  ;  the  British  Admiralty  charts. 
b  An  outline  map  for  exhibiting  something  in  its  geo¬ 
graphical  aspect,  as  magnetic  or  temperature  variations,  a 
plan  of  military  operations,  a  route,  or  the  like. 


2.  A  graphic  representation,  as  by  curves,  of  the  fluctu¬ 
ations  of  something  variable,  as  temperature,  population, 
prices,  barometric  pressure,  etc. 

3.  A  sheet  of  paper,  pasteboard,  or  the  like,  on  which  in¬ 
formation  is  given  in  tabular  form  ;  as,  a  historical  chart. 

4.  [Cf.  LL.  charia.]  A  charter ;  grant ;  written  deed ; 
document.  Obs. 

Syn.  —  See  map. 

Chart  (chart),  v.  t.  ;  chart'ed  ;  chart'ing.  To  lay  down  in  a 
chart ;  map  ;  delineate  ;  as,  to  chart  a  coast.  4*  The  world 
which  charts  us  all  in  its  coarse  blacks  or  whites.”  Tennyson. 
II  char'ta  (kar'td),  n. ; pi.  charts  (-te).  [L.,  leaf  of  paper. 
See  chart.]  1.  Parchment;  paper;  letter.  Obs.,  except 
as  Lat.  or  in  historical  use. 

2.  A  charter,  as  a  deed  of  land,  or  one  guaranteeing  pub¬ 
lic  rights,  as  Magna  Charta. 

3.  Med.  A  strip  of  paper  impregnated  with  a  medicinal 
substance  ;  also,  the  paper  in  which  powders  are  wrapped. 
Char'ta,  or  Car'ta,  de  Fo-res'ta  (de  fo-res'td),  Eng.  Hist .,  a 
document  or  charter,  issued  probably  in  1217  in  the  reign 
of  Henry  III.,  giving  formal  expression  to  various  laws 
limiting  the  extent  and  privileges  of  the  royal  forests  and 
securing  the  people  in  their  rights  in  them.  It  was  re¬ 
vised  in  1224.  Called  also  Char'ta,  or  Car'ta,  Fo-rea'tae  (-te). 

char-ta'ceous  (kar-ta'shws),  a.  [L.  chartaceus.  See 
charta.]  Resembling,  or  of  the  nature  of,  paper  ;  papery, 
char 'ter  (char'ter),  n.  [OF.  &  F.  chartre ,  fr.  L.  chartula 
a  little  paper,  dim.  of  charta.  See  chart.]  1.  A  written 
evidence  or  instrument  in  due  form  of  things  done  or 
granted,  contracts  made,  etc.,  between  man  and  man  ; 
esp.,  a  deed,  or  conveyance.  Archaic. 

2.  An  instrument  in  writing,  from  the  sovereign  power  of 
a  state  or  country,  executed  in  due  form,  granting  or 
guaranteeing  rights,  franchises,  or  privileges.  Of  the  early 
public  documents  called  charters  the  more  important  are 
those  defining  and  guaranteeing  popular  rights,  such  as 
the  Great  Charter,  or  Magna  Charta  (which  see),  the  Peo¬ 
ple’s  Charter,  etc.  A  grant  of  pardon  was  also  formerly 
so  called.  A  modern  charter  is  usually  one  creating,  and 
defining  the  franchises  of,  a  corporation  or  association, 
public  or  private.  The  charter  may  consist  of  a  single 
document  specially  granted,  as  a  statute  ;  or  it  may  be  con¬ 
stituted  by  the  terms  of  a  general  law  taken  with  other 
documents  duly  executed  in  accordance  therewith.  Cf. 
articles  of  association. 

3.  An  instrument  in  writing  from  the  constituted  authori¬ 
ties  of  an  order  or  society  (as  the  Freemasons)  creating  a 
lodge  or  branch  and  defining  its  powers. 

4.  A  special  privilege,  immunity,  or  exemption. 

My  mother. 

Who  has  a  charter  to  extol  her  blood, 

When  she  does  praise  me,  grieves  me.  Shak. 

5.  Com.  Short  for  charter  party. 

6.  A  paper  or  document,  as  a  letter.  Obs.  ct*  R. 

7.  [cap.]  Short  for  People's  Charter.  See  Chartism. 
charter  by  progress.  Scots  Laic.  See  progress.  —  C.  of  the 
Forests.  =  Charta  de  Foresta. 

char'ter,  v.  t. ;  char'tered  (-terd) ;  char'ter-ing.  1.  To 
grant  a  charter  to  ;  to  establish  by  charter. 

2.  To  hire  or  let  (a  ship)  by  charter  party. 

3.  Hence,  to  hire,  esp.  for  exclusive  use  for  some  special 
purpose  ;  as,  to  charter  a  car.  Colloq. 

Syn.  — See  hire. 

charter  colony.  U.  S.  Hist.  A  colony  having  a  roval 
charter  by  which  it  was  governed  without  direct  interfer¬ 
ence  from  Parliament.  Massachusetts,  Connecticut,  and 
Rhode  Island  were  the  charter  colonies. 
char'tered  (clfar'terd),  p.  a.  1.  Granted,  established,  or 
protected,  by  charter;  having,  or  existing  under,  a  charter; 
having  a  privilege  by  charter  ;  fig.,  privileged  ;  licensed. 

The  sufficiency  of  chartered  rights.  Palfrey. 

The  air,  a  chartered  libertine.  Shak. 

2.  Hired  or  let  by  charter  ;  — said  of  a  ship ;  fig.,  freighted; 
charged. 

3.  Hired,  as  for  exclusive  use  for  some  special  purpose  ;  as, 
a  chartered  train.  Colloq. 

char'ter  er  (-ter-er),  n.  1.  A  person  holding  by  a  charter, 
as  a  freeholder  of  land  (cf.  bookland)  or  a  freeman  of  a 
chartered  borough.  Chiefly  Eng.  Hist. 

2.  One  who  charters  ;  esp.,  one  who  charters  a  ship, 
char'ter-house'  (-hous'),  n.  [F.  Chartreuse  Carthusian 
monastery.]  1.  A  Carthusian  monastery.  Archaic. 

2.  [cap.]  A  well-known  public  school  for  boys  and  home 
for  men  established  in  1G11,  on  a  charitable  foundation  by 
Sir  Thomas  Sutton,  in  a  building  once  used  as  a  Carthusian 
monastery  in  London.  In  1872  the  school  was  removed  to  the 
vicinity  of  Godaiming  in  Surrey.  30  miles  from  London. 

Charter  land.  o.  Eng.  Law.  Land  held  by  charter;  free¬ 
hold  land ;  bookland. 

Charter  member.  One  of  the  original  members  of  a  so¬ 
ciety  or  corporat  ion,  esp.  one  named  in  a  charter,  or  taking 
part  in  the  first  proceedings  under  it. 

Charter  Oak  A  large  oak  tree  which,  until  blow  n  dow  n 
in  August,  1856,  stood  in  Hartford.  Conn.  It  was  the  tradi¬ 
tional  niding  place  of  the  colonial  charter  which  Sir  Edmund 
Andros,  governor  general  of  the  New  England  colonies,  came  in 
PiS7  to  receive,  after  King  James  II.  had  decided  to  withdraw  it. 
Charter  party.  [/’.  chartre  parti e,  or  chnrte  parties  divided 
charter,  or  one  made  in  duplicate  on  a  single  sheet  which 
is  divided,  and  one  part  given  to  each  of  the  contractors.] 
Com.  A  mercantile  lease  of  a  vessel ;  a  specific  contract  by 
which  the  owners  of  a  vessel  let  the  entire  vessel,  or  some 
principal  part  of  the  vessel,  to  another  person,  to  be  used 
by  him  in  transportation  for  his  own  account,  either  under 
their  charge  or  his.  When  the  vessel  remains  in  charge 
of  the  owners  it  constitutes  a  contract  of  affreightment. 
Charter  school.  Any  of  the  schools  established  in  Ire¬ 
land  by  the  Charter  Society  founded  in  1733,  to  furnish 
Protestant  education  for  the  Roman  Catholic  poor. 
Chart'ism  (char'tiz’m),  n.  [F.  charte  charter.  Cf.  chart.] 
Eng.  Hist.  The  principles  or  practices  of  a  body  of  po¬ 
litical  reformers  who,  from  about  1830  to  1848,  conducted 


a  movement  for  radical  reforms  aiming  chiefly  at  ameliora¬ 
tion  of  the  social  and  industrial  conditions  of  the  working 
classes.  Their  platform  was  essentially  stated  in  a  docu¬ 
ment  called  the  National,  or  People’s,  Charter,  drafted  by 
Francis  Place  in  the  form  of  a  charter  or  act  of  Parliament, 
and  published  May  8,  1838.  The  scheme  of  reform  was 
iven  under  six  heads :  universal  adult  male  suffrage  ;  vote 
y  ballot;  annual  parliaments;  payment  of  members; 
equal  electoral  districts;  abolition  of  property  qualifica¬ 
tion.  —  Chart'ist  (char'ttst),  n. 

II  char'treuse'  (shar'trfiz'),  n.  [F.]  1.  [cap.]  A  Carthu¬ 
sian  monastery  ;  esp.,  La  Grande  Chartreuse ,  chief  house 
of  the  order,  in  the  mountains  near  Grenoble,  France. 

2.  A  liqueur  of  complex  composition,  made  by  Carthusian 
monks,  formerly  at  La  Grande  Chartreuse,  now  at  Tarra¬ 
gona,  Spain.  Balm  leaves,  orange  peel,  hyssop,  pepper¬ 
mint,  etc.,  and  various  spices  are  said  to  be  used  m  its 
manufacture.  Of  the  three  qualities,  green,  yellow,  and 
white,  the  first  is  the  most  valued. 

3.  A  pale  green  shade,  like  that  of  green  chartreuse. 

4.  Cookery.  Orig.,  a  preparation  of  fancy  vegetables  in  a 
plain  mold ;  later,  also,  such  a  dish  garnished  with  game, 
small  birds,  cabobs,  tendrons,  etc. 

Char'tu  la  ry  (kar'^u-ld-n),  n.;  pi.  -RiEs(-rTz).  [LL.  car - 
tularium ,  chartularium,  fr.  L.  chartula  a  little  paper  :  cf. 
F.  cartulaire.  See  charter.]  A  collection  or  register  of 
charters;  esp.,  the  book  or  books  in  which  are  contained 
duplicates  of  all  charters,  title  deeds,  and  other  like  rec¬ 
ords  of  a  monastery,  corporation,  or  other  landowner. 
Char'tu  la-ry,  n.  [L.  chartularius.]  A  keeper  of  the 
archives  or  records.  « 

char'wom  an  (char'wdom'an ;  clifir'-),  n. ;  pi.  -women 
(-wTm'Sn  ;  -Tn  ;  7).  [See  chare  a  chore.]  A  woman  hired 
for  odd  jobs  of  domestic  work,  or  for  such  work  by  the  day. 
char'y  (chfir'T ;  cha'ri  ;  115),  a.;  char'i-er  (chfir'T-er ; 
cha'rT-) ;  char'i-est.  [AS.  ceaiig  careful,  fr.  cearu,  cam, 
care.  See  care.]  1.  Held  carefully  as  an  object  of  affec¬ 
tion  or  solicitude  ;  treasured  ;  prized;  dear.  Archaic. 

2.  Held,  regarded,  or  done  cautiously  or  with  reserve  or 
deliberation  ;  careful  or  circumspect ;  also,  characterized 
by  carefulness  or  caution. 

3.  Reserved  or  particular  in  respect  to  feeling,  taste,  or 
conduct ;  not  free  or  given  to  abandonment,  esp.  in  mat¬ 
ters  of  emotion  ;  fastidious,  dainty,  shy,  or  reserved. 

The  chariest  maid  is  prodigal  enough 

If  she  unmask  her  heauty  to  the  moon.  Shak 

4.  Careful,  reserved,  or  circumspect  in  use  or  availment 
(of  anything) ;  frugal,  sparing,  or  thoughtfully  choice  (of). 

His  rising  reputation  made  him  more  chary  of  his  fame.  Jeffrey. 
Syn.  — See  frugal. 

Char'y,  adv.  Charily ;  carefully.  Shak. 

Cha-ryb'dis  (ka-rtb'dTs),  n.  [L.,  fr.  Gr.  Xdpi/35i?.]  A 
whirlpool,  sometimes  dangerous,  on  the  coast  of  Sicily  op¬ 
posite  the  rock  Scylla  on  the  Italian  coast,  now  called 
Galofaro  or  CaXofaro.  It  was  personified  by  the  ancients 
as  a  female  monster.  See  Scylla. 
chase  (chas),  v.  t. ;  chased  (chast) ;  chas'ing.  [ME. 
chacen ,  chasen,  OF.  charier,  F.  chasser ,  fr.  (assumed)  LL. 
captiare ,  for  L.  captor e  to  strive  to  seize.  See  catch.] 

1.  To  cause  to  depart  or  fly  by  the  use  or  threat  of  vio¬ 
lence  or  other  hurtful  molestation;  to  drive  ;  expel ;  put  to 
flight ;  esp.,  to  expel  precipitately  or  send  away  effectually. 

Love  hath  chased  sleep  from  my  enthralled  eyes.  Shak. 

2.  To  follow  (that  which  flies)  in  order  to,  or  as  if  to,  do 
it  violence  ;  to  pursue  in  order  to  seize,  molest,  annoy, 
make  prize  of,  etc.  ;  hence,  to  follow  persistently  or  regu¬ 
larly  ;  as,  the  clouds  chased  each  other  over  the  sky  ;  or, 
to  follow  sportively,  as  children  chase  each  other  at  tag. 

Philologists,  who  chase 

A  panting  syllable  through  time  and  place.  Cowper. 

3.  Specif.,  to  hunt ;  as,  to  chase  the  boar. 

4.  To  pursue  hostilely;  to  harass  or  annoy.  Obs.  Shak. 
Syn.  —  See  follow. 

Chase,  v.  i.  1.  To  hunt;  to  go  hunting.  Obs.  or  Archaic. 

2.  To  pursue;  to  give  chase.  1  Sam.  xvii.  53. 

3.  To  run  or  run  about  speedily  ;  to  hasten  or  rush.  Now 
Dial,  or  Colloq. 

chase,  n.  [ME.  chace ,  chase ,  OF.  chace,  F.  chasse,  fr. 
chasser.  See  chase,  v.]  1.  Act  of  chasing  or  pursuing 

for  the  purpose  of  capturing,  killing,  etc.,  as  an  enemy, 
ship,  or  game ;  pursuit;  hunting  ;  an  earnest  seeking  after 
any  object  greatly  desired.  Often,  specif.,  the  chase ,  the 
hunting  of  wild  beasts  as  an  occupation  or  pastime.  “  This 
mad  chase  of  fame.”  Dryden. 

2.  Eng.  Law.  A  liberty  or  franchise  to  hunt  within  cer¬ 
tain  limits  of  land  (not  necessarily  owned  by  the  one  hav¬ 
ing  the  liberty),  or  of  keeping  beasts  of  the  chase  therein. 

3.  An  open  hunting  ground  in  which  game  is  bred  and 
hunted,  and  which  may  be  private  property,  thus  differing 
from  a  forest,  and  from  a  park,  which  is  inclosed.  Eng. 

4.  That  which  is  pursued  or  hunted,  as  an  animal  or  ship. 

Nay,  Warwick,  seek  thee  out  some  other  chase, 

For  I  myself  must  hunt  this  deer  to  death.  Shak. 

5.  Those  who  follow  the  chase  ;  the  hunt. 

6.  The  chase  guns  of  a  ship,  collectively  ;  also,  that  part 
of  a  ship  in  which  the  chase  ports  are  ;  the  stern.  Obs. 

7.  Court  Tennis.  A  stroke  in  which  the  ball  is  untouched 
by  the  receiving  player,  and  enters  any  but  the  winning 
gallery  or  falls  (that  is,  bounds  the  secoud  time)  anywhere 
but  on  or  beyond  the  service  line  on  the  hazard  side. 
After  two  chases  have  been  made,  or  one  at  the  score  of  forty,  or 
advantage,  the  players  change  sides,  and  play  for  the  chases  as 
for  any  points,  except  that  tne  player  who  made  the  chase  now 
wins  it  if  his  opponent  make  a  worse  one,  and  loses  if  his  oppo¬ 
nent  make  a  better. 

8-  Haste  ;  hurry.  Dial.  Eng. 

9.  Cotton  Spinning.  The  length  of  the  traverse  of  the  wind¬ 
ing  faller  in  winding  the  cop. 


charmante'  (shar'ma.vt'),  n. 
[F.]  A  charming  lady, 
charmd  Charmed.  Ref.  Sp. 
charm 'ed  ly  (char'mCd-lT),  adv. 
In  a  charmed  manner. 

11  char'mel  (kar'mel),  n.  [Heb. 
var>/ie/.]  A  fruitful  field. 

Is.  xx ix.  17  ( Douay  Version). 
charm'er-esB.  v.  [OF.  charme- 
re.ise.l  An  enchantress.  Obs. 
Char'mi-an  (chiir'mT-dn),  n.  In 
8hakespeare’s“Antony  and  Cle¬ 
opatra,”  Cleopatra’s  favorite 
waiting  woman,  who  kills  her¬ 
self  after  Cleopatra’s  death. 
Char'mi-des  ( kiir'ml-dez),  n. 
Gr.  XapjLti'817?.]  In  Plato’s  dia- 
ogue  of  the  same  name,  a  young 


man  noted  for  his  moderation, 

with  whom  Socrates  and  two 
other  Athenians  converse  upon 
temperance  and  moderation. 
Char'mis  (kar'mYs).  Rib. 
charm'less.  a.  See -less. 
charm'wise',  tide.  See -wise. 
charn.  Obs.  or  dial.  var.  of 
CHURN. 

char'ne-co,  char'ni-co  (char  - 
nP-k5),  n.  A  sort  of  sweet  wine. 
Obs.  Shak 

channel,  n.  [Cf.  cardinal,  a.] 
A  hinge,  as  of  a  helmet.  Obs. 
charolne  *1*  carrion. 
charpenteir.  i*  carpenter. 

||  char'pie  (shiir'pC),  n.  [r  ] 
Med.  Lint. 


char'que  (chiir'ka).  Var.  of 
CIIARQUI. 

char'qued (char'kYd),  a.  [From 
oiiarqui.]  Jerked  ;  — of  beef, 
charr.  +  chare. 
charr  Var.  of  char,  n  trout. 
Char 'ran  (kftr'rtn).  Bib. 
char'ras  (chtir'us).  Var.  of 
CHURRUS- 

charre.  char,  chare. 
charre-woman.  f  charwoman. 
Char-ru'a  (chiir-rob'a),  n.  An 
Indian  of  a  South  American 
tribe,  in  pre-Columbian  times 
dominant  from  the  Atlantic  to 
the  Uruguay.  They  waged  a 
continuous  war  upon  the  Span¬ 
ish  settlers,  ending  only  in  their 


extermination  in  the  19th  cen¬ 
tury.  —  Char-ru'an  (-dn),  a. 
Char-sa'na  ( kiir-sa'n«).  D.  Rib. 
char'fiing-ha  (chdr'sYng-hd),  n. 
=  CHOUSING  HA. 
chart.  Pharm.  Abbr.yfor  L. 
chartula, or  for  the  pi.  chartula:, 
a  small  paper,  or  papers. 

||  Charte  (shart),  v.  [F.  See 
(hart.]  The  French  constitu¬ 
tion  granted  hy  Louis  XVIII. 
on  his  restoration  in  1814. 
char'tel.  +  cartel. 
char'ter-a-ble,  a.  See -able. 
char'ter-age.  u.  The  chartering 
of  vessels. 

Charter  boy.  A  boy  on  the 
Charterhouse  foundation.  Eng. 


Charter  brother.  An  inmate 
Charterhouse  pensioner.  Eng. 
charter  hold  O.  Eng.  Law. 
Tenure  by  charter. 

Char'ter  ist.  n.  =  Chartist. 
char'ter-less,  a.  See  -less. 
char'ter-mas'ter,  w.  In  the 
mining  districts  of  England,  a 
contractor  who  raises  coal  or 
ironstone  at  an  agreed  price, 
chart'ing,  p.  pr.  if  vb.  n.  of 

CHART. 

chart'less.  a.  Without  a  chart ; 
also,  uncharted.  Barlow. 

char  tog'ra  pher  (k  a  r-t  5  g'r  d- 
fPr).  char'to  graph'lc,  char- 
tog'ra-phy.  etc.  Vars.  of  car¬ 
tographer,  etc. 


char'to-man'cy  (kar'tfi-mfin'- 
sT ),  n.  [L.  charta  paper  -f- 
-■ money .  Cf.  cartomancy.]  Div¬ 
ination  hy  written  paper, 
chart  om'e  ter  (chiir-tbm'C-tPr  ; 
kiir-),  n.  [ chart  -1-  - meter .]  An 
instrument  for  measuring  dis¬ 
tances  on  charts  or  maps. 

Char  treux'  (s  h  ti  r'  tr  O'),  n. 
sing.  !f  pi.  [F-]  1.  A  Carthu¬ 
sian. 

2.  The  Charterhouse  school, 
chas.  chase  ;  obs.  pret.  of 

choose. 

Chas.  Abbr.  Charles.  [-able.) 
chas'a-bletchas'd-b’l),  a.  See| 
chaeboll  +  chasbow. 
chasbow,  n.  [ME.  chesebolle, 


food,  foot  [  out,  oil ;  chair  ;  go  ;  sing,  iqk  j  then,  thin;  nature,  verdure  (250) ;  K  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144) ;  boN  ;  yet ;  zh  =  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Got db. 
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chase  (chas),  n.  [F.  chasse,  fr.  L.  c.apsa  box,  case.  See 
case  a  box.]  1.  The  setting  of  a  gem.  Obs. 

2.  Print.  A  rectangular  iron  frame  into  which  pagee  or 
columus  are  fastened  for  printing  or  to  make  plates. 

3.  A  prolonged  hollow ;  a  groove  or  furrow  ;  as :  a  The 
furrow  ou  a  crossbow  in  which  the  arrow  lies,  b  The  part 
of  a  cannon  from  the  trunnions,  or  part  where  trunnions 
would  be  if  the  piece  had  them,  to  the  mouth  or  the  swell 
of  the  muzzle,  c  A  groove  or  channel  for  something  to 
lie  in  or  pass  through,  as  in  the  face  of  a  wall ;  a  trench,  as 
for  the  reception  of  drain  tile;  as,  a  chase  for  a  breast  wheel, 
d  Mech.  A  groove  or  score  cut  lengthwise  for  the  reception 
of  a  part  to  make  a  joint,  e  Shipbuilding.  A  kind  of  joint 
by  which  an  overlap  joint  is  changed  to  a  flush  joint,  by 
means  of  a  gradually  deepening  rabbet,  as  at  the  ends  of 
clinker-built  boats. 

chase,  v.  t.  [From  4th  chase.]  To  groove  or  indent. 
Chase,  v.  t.  [Contr.  of  enchase.]  1.  To  ornament  (a  sur¬ 
face  of  metal)  by  embossing,  cutting  away  parts,  or  the  like. 

2.  To  set,  as  something  with  gems  or  a  gem  in  something  ; 

to  enchase.  Also  fig.  Rare.  Tennyson. 

3.  To  cut  so  as  to  make  a  screw  thread ;  to  cut,  as  a  screw 
thread.  See  2d  chaser,  n.,  2. 

Chase  gun.  Naut.  A  cannon  at  the  bow  or  stern  of  an 
armed  vessel,  and  used  when  pursuing  an  enemy,  or  in  de¬ 
fending  the  vessel  when  pursued, 
chase  halter.  A  large  halter  with  a  long  rein,  used  for 
breaking  colts.  Oxf.  E.  D. 

chase  hoop,  chase  ring.  One  of  the  hoops  or  rings  of 
a  built-up  gun  located  along,  and  forming  part  of,  the 
chase.  —  chase'-hooped',  a.  —  chase'-hoop  ing,  n. 
Chase  mortise.  Arch.  &  Carp.  A  mortise  extended  on 
one  or  both  sides  by  a  chase  or  groove 
sloping  from  the  bottom  to  the  surface 
to  permit  of  the  insertion  of  the  tenon 
when  the  clearance  outside  is  limited. 

—  chase'-mor  tised,  a. 

chase  port.  Naut.  A  porthole  from  k 

which  a  chase  gun  is  fired.  Chase  Mortise. 

chas'er  (chas'er),  n.  [ME.  chasur ,  OF.  chaceor ,  F.  chas - 
seur.]  1.  One  that  chases  ;  a  hunter  ;  a  pursuer. 

2.  A  horse  for  riding  in  a  steeplechase  ;  a  steeplechaser. 

3.  Naut.  a  A  pursuing  ship,  b  =  chase  gun,  esp.  in 
bow  chaser  and  stern  chaser. 

4.  =  chasseur,  3.  Nonce  use. 

6.  An  imperfectly  developed  ram.  Scot.  <5c  Dial.  Eng. 

6.  A  chasse,  or  small  potion  of  spirituous  liquor  taken  as 
after  coffee,  tobacco,  etc.;  also,  a  small  potion  of  a  mild 
drink,  as  water,  taken  after  liquor.  Colloq.,  U.  S. 
chas'er,  n.  1.  One  who  chases,  or  engraves. 

2.  Mech.  A  tool  with  several  points  used  for  cutting  or  fin¬ 
ishing  screw  threads,  either  external  or  in¬ 
ternal,  on  work  revolving  in  a  lathe. 

3.  Metal.  An  edge  wheel  revolving  in  a 
trough,  to  crush  asbestos  mineral  so  as  to 
part  the  threads  without  destroying  them. 

Ghas'i-dim  (kXs'T-dim),  n.  pi.  [Heb.  khasi- 
dim ,  pi.,  the  pious,  saints.]  Eccl.  a  A  Jew¬ 
ish  sect,  also  called  Assidueans,  founded 
about  the  3d  century  b.  c.  by  opponents  of 
Hellenistic  innovations.  It  was  devoted  to 
the  strict  observance  of  the  ritual  of  purifi¬ 
cation  and  separation,  b  A  Jewish  sect 
founded  in  Poland  about  1750,  by  Rabbi  Is-  chaser8  .  ,1)for 
rael  ben  Eliezer  Baal-Shem,  to  revive  the  external,  J  (2) 
strict  practices  of  the  earlier  Chasidim. —  for  internal, 
Cha-Sld'lc  (ka-sTd'Tk),  a.  screw. 

Chasing  (chas'Tng),  n.  1.  Action  of  pursuing,  hunting, 
following,  driving,  or  the  like. 

2.  Steeplechasing. 

3.  Dancing.  =  chasse.  Sheridan. 

4.  The  exceeding  by  a  workman  of  a  given  average  stand¬ 
ard  of  production.  Workman's  Slang ,  Eng. 

Chasing,  n.  1.  Act  or  art  of  ornamenting  metal  by  means 
of  chasing  tools  ;  also,  the  design  or  a  piece  of  ornamental 
work  produced  in  this  way. 

2.  The  process  of  finishing  up  the  surface  of  castings  by 
polishing  and  removing  small  imperfections, 
chasing  head,  Mach .,  the  mid  head  and  saddle  of  a  turret 
lathe,  largely  used  in  making  external  screws. 

Chasm  (kkz’m),  n.  [L.  chasma ,  Gr.  xatr/u. a,  fr.  \aivetv  to 
gape,  to  open  wide.  See  chaos.]  1.  A  deep  opening  made 
by  disruption,  as  a  breach  in  the  earth  or  a  rock  ;  a  yawn¬ 
ing  abyss  ;  a  cleft ;  a  fissure. 

2.  A  void  space ;  a  gap  or  break. 

Memory  .  .  .  fills  up  the  chasms  of  thought.  Addison. 
Syn.  —  Canon,  rift,  cleft. 

chas-mog'a-my  (k5z-m5g'a-mT),  n.  [Gr.  opening 

-{--yarn?/.]  Bot.  The  opening  of  the  perianth  of  a  flower 
at  maturity  for  the  purpose  of  fertilization —  the  normal 
mode  of  anthesis ;  —  opposed  to  cleistogamy.  —  chas  mo- 
gamlc  (kSz'rao-gam'Tk),  chas-mog'a-mous  (-urns),  a. 
chas'mo-phyio  (kXz'mo-flt),  n.  [Gr.  x chasm  -f- 
-phyte.]  Bot.  A  plant  which  grows  in  the  crevices  of  rocks 
where  its  roots  are  able  to  find  sufficient  nourishment ;  — 
opposed  to  lithophyte. 

chas'my  (-ml),  a.  Abounding  in  chasms  ;  also,  like,  or  of 
the  nature  of,  a  chasm  ;  abyssal. 

Chasse  (shiis),  n.  [F.  chasse.  See  4th  chase.]  A  reliquary 
or  shrine  of„a  saint. 

||  chasse  (shas),  n.  [See  chasse-cafe.]  A  small  potion  of 
spirituous  liquor  taken  to  remove  the  taste  of  coffee,  tobac¬ 
co,  etc. ;  —  ovig.  chasse-cafe,  lit.,  “  coffee  chaser.” 

II  chas  s6'  (sha/sa'),  n.  [F.,  fr.  chasse,  p.  p.  of  chasser  to 
chase.]  Dancing.  A  kind  of  gliding  step  or  movement,  as 
across  or  to  the  right  or  left. 

Chas  s6',  v.  i.;  chas'sed'  (sha'sad')  ;  chas'se'ing.  Dancing. 
To  make  the  movement  called  chass<*  ;  as,  all  chasse. 


chas'sd',  v.  t.  To  dismiss.  Society  Slang,  Eng.  Thackeray. 

||  chasse' -caf 6'  (shas'ka'fa'),  n.  [F.,  fr.  chasser  to  chase 
-f-  cafe  coffee.]  See  chasse,  a  potion. 

Chas'se-Ias  (sh5s'e-l£s  ;  F.  sha's’-lii'),  n.  [F.,  from  the 
village  of  Chasselas.]  A  European  white  grape,  esteemed 
for  the  table. 

II  chasse-ma'rde'  (sh&s'ma'ra'),  n.  [F.,  fr.  chasser  to 
chase  -f-  maree  tide.]  Naut.  A  French  coasting  lugger, 
chasse  pot'  (slias'po'),  n.  [After  Antoine  A.  Chassepot, 
French  inventor.]  Firearms.  A  direct-action  bolt  gun 
firing  a  cartridge  with  a  combustible  envelope  having  in 
the  base  a  percussion  cap  exploded  by  the  blow  of  a  needle 
or  firing  pin.  It  was  used  by  the  French  army  in  1870. 
chasseur'  (sha'sfir'),  n.  [F.,  a  huntsman.  See  chase  to 
pursue.]  1.  A  hunter  ;  a  huntsman. 

2.  Mil.  One  of  a  body  of  light  troops,  cavalry  or  infantry, 
trained  for  rapid  movements. 

3.  An  attendant  upon  persons  of  rank  or  wealth,  wearing 

a  plume  and  sword.  . 

The  great  chasseur  who  had  announced  her  arrival.  Irving. 
chas'sis  (slia'se  ;  277),  n.  ;  pi.  chassis  (sha'sez).  [F.  chas¬ 
sis. .]  1.  A  wooden  frame  to  be  fitted  with  a  sheet  of  paper, 
linen,  glass,  etc.  ;  a  sash,  as  of  a  window  ;  also,  the  frame 
with  the  sheet  of  paper,  pane  of  glass,  etc.,  fitted  to  it. 

2.  Ordnance.  In  coast-artillery  gun  mounts,  the  movable 
railway  along  which  the  top  carriage  and  gun  move  to  and 
from  the  firing  position.  It  is  inclined  slightly  upward 
toward  the  rear,  and  consists  of  two  heavy  rails  or  side 
frames  strongly  united  by  traverses  and  braces.  Lateral 
motion  is  permitted  about  a  pintle,  or  the  chassis  is  firmly 
bolted  to  the  racer,  which  rotates  about  a  pintle. 

3  The  under  part  of  an  automobile,  consisting  of  the  frame 
(on  which  the  body  is  mounted)  with  the  wheels  and  ma¬ 
chinery. 

Chaste  (chast),  a.  [F.  chast ^  from  L.  castus  pure,  chaste. 
Cf.  caste.]  1.  Innocent  of  unlawful  sexual  intercourse  ; 
virtuous  ;  continent ;  pure. 

Whose  bed  is  undefiled  and  chaste  pronounced.  Milton. 

2.  Unmarried  ;  single  ;  celibate.  Obs.  Chaucer. 

Then  she  hath  sworn  that  she  will  still  live  chaste  f  Shak. 

3.  Pure  in  thought  and  act;  free  from  lewdness  and  ob¬ 
scenity,  or  indecency;  modest;  decent;  as,  chaste  words. 

4.  Chastened  ;  free  from  excess. 

5.  Pure  in  design  and  expression;  chastened;  free  from 
barbarisms  or  vulgarisms  or  meretricious  features;  refined  ; 
simple ;  as,  a  chaste  style  in  composition  or  art. 

That  great  model  of  chaste ,  lofty,  and  pathetic  eloquence,  the 
Book  of  Common  Prayer.  _  #  Macaulay. 

Syn.  —  Undefiled,  pure,  virtuous,  continent,  immaculate, 
chaste  tree.  =  agnus  castus. 

chaste,  v.  t.  [See  chasten.]  To  correct  by  discipline  ;  to 
discipline;  chasten,  restrain;  subdue.  Obs. 
chas'ten  (chas'’n),  v.  t.  ;  chas'tened  (-’nd);  chas'ten-ing 
(chas'’n-Tng).  [From  earlier  chaste,  ME.  chasten,  chasiien , 
OF.  chaslier,  F.  chatter,  fr.  L.  castigare  to  punish,  chas¬ 
tise  ;  castus  pure  -f-  agere  to  lead,  drive.  See  chaste,  act  ; 
cf.  castigate,  chastise.]  1.  To  correct  by  punishment ; 
to  inflict  pain  upon  for  the  purpose  of  reclaiming  ;  to  dis¬ 
cipline  ;  to  chastise  ;  —  usually  of  Divine  chastisement. 

For  whom  the  Lord  lovcth  he  chasteneth.  Heb.  xii.  6. 

2.  To  purify  from  errors  or  faults ;  to  refine. 

They  [classics]  chasten  and  enlarge  the  mind.  Layard. 

3.  To  keep  from  being  excesssive  or  intense  ;  to  restrain  ; 
to  subdue  ;  to  temper  ;  to  tone  down. 

Syn.  —  See  punish. 

Chas'tened  (chas'’nd),  p.  a.  Corrected  ;  disciplined  ;  re¬ 
fined  ;  purified  ;  subdued  ;  tempered  ;  toned  down.  Scott. 

Of  such  a  finished,  chastened  purity.  Tennyson. 
Chaste'ness  (chast'ngs),  n.  1.  Chastity  ;  purity. 

2.  Literature  &  Art.  Freedom  from  all  that  is  meretri¬ 
cious,  gaudy,  or  affected  ;  as,  chasteness  of  design, 
chas  tise'  (ch5s-tiz'),  v.  t. ;  chas-tised'  (-tizd') ;  chas-tis'- 
ing  (-tiz'Tng).  [ME.  chastisen  ;  chasfien  -f-  ending  -isen 
=  modern  -ise,  -ize,  L.  -izare,  G.  -iqeiv.  See  chasten.] 

1.  To  correct  the  faults  of  ;  amend  ;  hence,  to  discipline  ; 

train.  Obs.  Chaucer. 

2.  To  reprove  ;  rebuke  ;  scold.  Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 

3.  To  accuse  (of);  suspect;  charge.  Dial.  Eng. 

4.  To  inflict  pain  upon,  by  means  of  stripes,  or  in  any 
other  manner,  for  the  purpose  of  punishment  or  reforma¬ 
tion  ;  to  punish,  as  with  stripes  ;  to  chasten. 

I  am  glad  to  Bee  the  vanity  or  envy  of  the  canting  chemists 
thus  discovered  and  chastised.  Boyle. 

5.  To  correct  or  purify ;  to  free  from  faults  or  restrain 
from  excesses;  refine;  temper;  tone  down;  chasten.  A  rchaic. 

The  gay,  social  sense,  by  decency  chastised.  Thomson. 
Syn.  —  See  punish. 
chas'tise  ment  (ch5s'tiz-m2nt),  n. 
also,  that  which  is  suffered  or  expe¬ 
rienced  in  being  chastised  ;  esp.,  pain 
inflicted  for  punishment  and  correc¬ 
tion  ;  discipline  ;  punishment. 

I  have  borne  chastisement.  Job  xxxiv.  31. 
chas-tis'er  (chSs-tiz'er),  n.  One  who 
chastises ;  a  punisher ;  a  corrector. 

“  The  chastiser  of  the  rich.”  Burke. 

Chas'ti-ty  (cli5s'tT-tT),  n.  [F.  chas- 
tete ,  fr.  L.  castitas,  fr.  castus.  See 
chaste.]  1.  State  or  quality  of  being 
chaste ;  abstention  from  unlawful 
sexual  intercourse  (continence),  or 
from  all  sexual  intercourse  (virginity, 
celibacy). 

She  .  .  .  hath  preserved  her  spotless 
chastity.  T.  Careiv. 

2.  Moral  or  spiritual  purity. 

3.  Ceremonial  purity.  Obs.  tfc  R. 

Oxf.  E.  D. 

4.  Literature  &  Art.  Chasteness, 
chas'u  ble  (chSz'u-b’l ;  ch3s'- ;  277),  n. 


Act  of  chastising; 


casubula,  cassibula,  casula ,  a  hooded  garment,  covering 
the  person  like  a  little  house;  cf.  It.  casupola ,  casipola , 
cottage,  dim.  of  L.  casa  cottage.]  Eccl.  The  outer  vest¬ 
ment  of  the  celebrant  at  the  Eucharist.  It  consists  either 
of  a  circular  cloak  hanging  from  the  shoulders  or  of  a 
broad  back  piece  and  a  narrower  front  piece  connected 
over  the  shoulders  only.  Chasubles  are  usually  elabo¬ 
rately  embroidered  with  a  pattern  and  with  orphreys. 
chat  (cliSt),  v.  i. ;  chat'ted  ;  chat'ting.  [From  chatter.] 

1.  To  chatter  ;  to  prate.  Obs.  Shah. 

2.  To  talk  in  a  light  and  familiar  manner;  to  converse 

without  ceremony  or  stiffness.  Shak. 

To  chat  a  while  on  theii  adventures.  Dryden. 

Syn.  — Chat,  chatter,  prate,  prattle,  babble,  gabble, 

A  ”  *£—*.*.  -  — d 


talk  aimlessly,  incessantly,  and  (often)  with  great  rapid¬ 
ity  ;  to  prate  is  to  talk  idly  and  boastfully ;  as,  “  i  ou 
chatter  like  a  crow  ”  ( R .  Browning) ;  “  A  prating  fool  shall 
fall”  (Prov.  x.  8).  To  prattle  is  to  talk  artlessly  and 
freely,  like  a  child;  as,  “We  are  .  .  .  charmed  witn  the 
pretty  prattle  of  children”  (Sir  P.  Sidney).  Babble,  gab¬ 
ble,  jabber,  and  gibber  agree  in  suggesting  volubility,  to¬ 
gether  with  inarticulateness,  unintelligibility,  or  incoher¬ 
ence.  Babble  is  esp.  associated  with  babes ;  gabble,  with 
^eese  ;  jabber,  with  monkeys;  gibber,  with  ghosts,  apes, 
idiots,  or  lunatics  ;  as,  “  I  babbled  for  ; 

-  —  ‘It  . 


you,  as  babies  for  the 
moon  77  (Tennyson) ;  41 1  .  .  .  gabble  like  a  goose  amidst  the 


Yellow-breasted  Chat 
(Icteria  virens). 


Chasuble. 


[F.  chasuble,  LL. 


swanlike  quire”  (Dryden)-.  “The  monkey- mimics  rush 
discordant  in  ;  ’t  was  chatt’ring,  grinning,  mouthing,  jab¬ 
bering  all  ”  (Pope) ;  “  The  sheeted  dead  did  squeak  and 
gibber 'in  the  Roman  streets  ”  (Shak.)-,  a  gibbering  maniac. 
See  TALK,  TALKATIVE,  CANT,  GOSSIP* 

Chat,  v.  t.  1.  To  chatter  or  prate.  Obs. 

2.  To  tell  of,  or  talk  about,  in  a  light  gossipy  way. 
chat,  n.  1.  Chatter  ;  idle,  small  talk  ;  prattle.  Obs.  or  R. 

2.  Light,  familiar  talk  or  conversation;  causerie ;  gossip. 

Snuff,  or  the  lan,  supply  each  pause  of  chat , 

With  singing,  laughing,  ogling,  and  all  that.  Pope. 

3.  Any  of  several  oscine  birds  so  called  from  their  notes, 
esp.  those  of  the  genera  Saxicola  and  Pratincola  (which 
include  the  stonechat  and  whinchat  of  Europe),  and  the 
Australian  genus  Ephthianura,  all  of  the  family  Turdidse  ; 
and  of  the  American  genus  Icteria,  of  the  family  Mniotilti- 
dae  ;  as,  the  yellow-breasted  chat  ( Icteria  virens ),  which  is 
colored  olive  above,  white  below,  with 
the  breast  golden-yellow,  and  is  noted 
for  mimicking  the  notes  of  many  birds. 

chat,  n.  [F.  chat  cat,  catkin  (cf.  E. 
catkin).']  1.  The  inflorescence  or  seed 
of  various  plants ;  as :  a  An  ament, 
b  A  spike  or  spikelet.  c  A  samara, 
as  of  the  ash.  d  A  strobile  or  cone. 

Obs.  or  Dial. 

2.  A  twig  or  little  branch,  such  as  is 
used  for  kindling  fires.  Dial.  Eng. 

3.  The  pith  of  the  matter;  the  gist;  the  ’ 
point  or  question.  Colloq.  or  Dial  Eng. 

4.  Mining.  A  small  piece  of  ore  with 
stone  adhering  to  it ;  — usually  pi.  Dial.  Eng. 

II  chateau'  (sha'to'),  n. ;  pi.  -teaux  (-toz';  F.  -to').  [F., 
a  castle.  See  castle.]  1.  A  feudal  castle  or  fortress  in 
France. 

2.  A  manor  house  or  residence  of  the  lord  of  the  manor  ;  a 
gentleman’s  country  seat;  as,  the  chateau  of  Fontainebleau. 
|J  chateau'  en  E'spa'gne  (aN-ngs'pan'y’)  [F.],  a  castle  in  Spain, 
i.  e.,  a  castle  in  the  air,  Spain  being  the  region  of  romance, 
cha  teau',  a.  Designating  various  French  wines  made  upon 
private  estates  or  chateaux.  For  the  more  important  of 
these  (such  as  ChS/teau'  La'flte'  (la'fet'),  Chateau'  Y'quem' 
(e'kSm'),  etc.)  see  Bordeaux,  n. 
chat'e-laine  (sh5t'e-lan;  F.  sha't’-lgn'),  n.  [F.  chatelaine.] 

1.  The  wife  of  a  castellan  ;  the  mistress  of  a  chSteau. 

2.  An  ornamental  hook,  clasp,  or  brooch  worn  at  a  woman’s 
waist,  having  a  chain  or  chains  attached  for  keys,  trinkets, 
etc.  Also  used  adjectively ;  as,  a  chatelaine  bag. 

Cha  tl'  (sha/te';  cha-te'),  n.  [Cf.  F.  chat  cat.]  A  small 
South  American  tiger 
cat  ( Felts  milis). 
cha-toy'an-cy  (slid-  | 
toi'an-si),  n.  Quality 
or  state  of  being  cha¬ 
toyant. 

cha-toy'ant  (shd-toi'- _ 

ant;  F.  shri'twa'yaN'), 
a.  [F.,  p.  pr.  of  cha- 
ioyer  to  be  chatoyant,  , 
fr.  chat  cat.]  Having  ; 
a  changeable  luster,  or 
color,  like  that  of  a 
changeable  silk,  or  of 
a  cat’ 8  eye  in  the  dark, 
cha-toy'ant,  n.  A  hard  Chati. 

stone,  as  the  cat’s-eye,  which  presents  on  a  polished  surface, 
and  in  the  interior,  an  undulating  or  wavy  light, 
chat  potato  A  small  potato;  a  chat.  Dial,  or  Local. 
chat'tel  (chat'T),  n.  [OF.  chatel ;  another  form  of  catel. 
See  cattle.]  1.  Obs.  Collectively :  a  Property  ;  specif., 
goods  ;  money,  b  Capital ;  principal,  c  Live  stock. 

2.  Law.  Any  item  of  movable  or  immovable  property  ex¬ 
cept  real  estate,  or  the  freehold,  or  the  things  which  are 
parcel  of  it.  Chattels  are  personal  or  real :  such  as  are 
movable,  as  goods,  plate,  money,  being  chattels  personal ; 
and  such  rights  in  land  as  are'  less  than  a  freehold,  as 
leases,  mortgages,  growing  corn,  etc.,  being  chattels  real. 
Chattel  is  a  more  extensive  term  than  goods  or  effects. 

3.  Sometimes,  a  slave  ;  a  bondman.  Cf.  person. 
chat'tel-ism  (-Tz’m),  n.  State  or  quality  of  being  a  chattel ; 

treatment  of  things  (esp.  persons)  as  chattels.  Cf.  person. 


chesholl.'] 

.  Th 


Obs.  a  The  corn  pop¬ 

py.  b  The  opium  poppy, 
chase.  Obs.  pret.  of  choose. 
chase'a-ble,  a.  See -able. 
Chas'e  ba  (k&s'i'-bfi).  Bib. 
Chas'e-lon  (kfts'f-lbn).  Bib. 
chase  piece.  A  chase  gun. 
chase  ring.  See  chase  hoop. 
chasing  bar.  Much.  The  bar  that 
carries  the  slide  rest  for  the 
chaser  in  a  screw-cutting  lathe. 
Chas'lu-im  (kas'in-Ttn).  D.  Bib. 
chas'ma  (kftz'md),  n.  [L.]  A 
chasm.  Obs. 

chas'mal  (-null),  a.  Of,  pert, 
to,  or  of  the  nature  of,  a  chasm. 


chasmed  (kfiz’md),  a.  Having 
gaps  or  chasms, 
chasour.  f  chaser. 

Chas'phi-a  (ktts'fl-a).  D.  Bib. 
chass.  CHASE. 

Chas  sai  gnac’s'  tn'ber-cle 
(sha/sen''yaks').  [After  P.  M.  E. 
Chassaignac,  French  surgeon.] 
Anat.  The  carotid  tubercle, 
chassar.  •]*  chaser. 

||  chasse -con  sin'  (s  h  a  s'k  6b/- 
z&n').  [F.l  Lit.,  cousin  chaser  ; 
hence,  had  wine  or  anything 
suited  to  send  away  parasites, 
cousins  being  taken’as  a  type, 
chasshe.  +  chase. 


chast.  chaste,  chest. 

chasteine.  +  chksteine. 
chastelet.  Earlier  form  of  cha- 

TELET. 

chaste'ly.  adr.  of  chaste. 
chas 'tend.  Chastened.  Ref.  Sp. 
chas'ten-er,  n.  One  that  chas¬ 
tens.  fa.  See -able.  I 

chas-tis'a-ble  (chfts-tlz'd-b’lLl 
cha8-tize'.  Chastise.  Ref.  Sp. 
chas'tiz-ment.  Chastisement 
Ref.  Sp.  [Obs. 

chast'ment.  n.  Chastisement, 
chas'ty,  v.  t.  [See  chasten. 
To  chasten  ;  to  chastise.  Obs. 
chas'n-bl.  Chasuble.  Ref.  Sp 


chas'u-bled  (c  h  a  s'fi-lVl  d  ; 
ch&z'-),  a.  Clad  in  a  chasuble, 
chat,  n.  A  small  potato,  esp. 
one  of  poor  quality  such  as  is 
fed  to  swine.  Dial,  or  Local. 
chatel.  ^  CHATTEL, 
cha  te-lain'  (/-’.  sha't’-l&N';  E. 
shat'Man),  n.  [F  chdtelain.] 
A  castellan.  Obs.  with  reference 
to  England. 

chat'e-lain-ry  (shiit'e-lftn-rf), 
n.  [OF.  chast elenerie.']  A  cas- 
tellany. 

cha  te-let' ( F.  sha'P-l??'),  n.  [F. 
chdtelet,  dim.  of  chdtean.  See 
CASTLE.]  A  little  castle  ;  esp. 


[cap.],  an  old  chateau  of  Paris 
(le  grand  Chatelet,  or  simply 
Ch&telet),  which  was  used  as  a 
prison.  Obs.  exc.  Hist. 
chat'el-la-ny  (shfit'^-ld-nY),  n. ; 
jil.  -nies  (-nYz).  [F.  chdtelle- 

/<?>.]  =  castellany.  Dryden. 
chater.  4*  chatter. 
chat'ham-ite  (chftt'tfm-Tt),  n. 
[From  Chatham,  Connecticut.] 
Min.  A  variety  of  chloanthite 
containing  much  iron. 

II  cha  ton ^  (eh&'tax'),  »•  [F.] 
The  pnrt  of  a  ring  in  which  the 
stone  is  set ;  also,  the  stone, 
cha- toy 'ment.  or  cha- toye 'ment 


(sha-toi'ment),  n.  [F.  chatoie 
ment.]  Chatoyancy. 
chatre.  4*  chatter. 
chat'some,  a.  Chatty, 
chatt  4*  chat. 
chat'ta  (chat'a  ;  cha'ta),  n. 
[Hind,  chhata.]  An  umbrella. 
India. 

chat'ta-ble,  a.  Inclined  or  will¬ 
ing  to  chat. 

chat-tack'.  Var.  of  chittak. 
See  weight. 

chat'tah.  Var.  of  chatta. 
chat-ta'tion  (chft-ta'shitn),  n. 
Chat. 

chat'tel-hood.  See  -hood. 


ale,  senate,  care,  ilm,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofa ;  eve,  event,  6nd,  recent,  maker  j  Ice,  ill ;  old,  obey,  orb,  5dd,  soft,  connect ;  use,  unite,  urn,  up,  circus,  menu ; 

5  Forelifu  Word.  4*  Obsolete  Variant  of.  4-  combined  with.  =  equals. 
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CHEATEE 


Chattel  mortgage.  Law .  A  mortgage  on  personal  property, 
as  distinguished  from  one  on  real  property. 

chat'ter  (chSt'er),  v.  i. ;  chat'tkred  (-erd)  ;  chat'ter-ing. 
[Of  imitative  origin.  Cf.  chat,  v.  t\,  chitter.]  1.  To  ut¬ 
ter  rapidly  succeeding  sounds  which  somewhat  resemble 
language,  but  are  inarticulate  and  indistinct. 

The  jay  makes  answer,  as  the  magpie  chatters.  Wordsworth. 

2.  To  talk  idly,  carelessly,  incessantly,  or  with  undue  ra¬ 
pidity  ;  to  jabber  ;  to  prate. 

To  tame  a  shrew,  and  charm  her  chattering  tongue.  Shak. 

3.  To  make  a  noise  by  rapid  collisions  ;  —  said  of  the  teeth  ; 
also,  rarely,  of  persons,  to  shiver  ;  to  shake. 

With  chattering  teeth,  and  bristling  hair  upright.  Dry  den. 

4.  To  make  a  noise  suggestive  of  the  chatter  of  the  teeth, 
or  the  like  ;  to  vibrate  rapidly  in  the  act  of  cutting,  as  a 
tool,  because  of  unevenness,  insufficient  firmness,  etc. 
Syn.—  See  chat. 

Chat'ter,  v.  t.  1.  To  utter  rapidly,  idly,  or  indistinctly. 

Begin  his  witless  note  apace  to  chatter.  Spenser . 

2.  To  cause  (the  teeth)  to  chatter. 

3.  To  cut  (work)  unevenly  ;  — said  of  a  tool  that  chatters. 

Chat'ter,  n.  1.  Chattering,  as  of  a  magpie  or  monkey  ;  idle 

talk ;  rapid,  thoughtless  talk  ;  jabber ;  prattle. 

Your  words  are  hut  idle  and  empty  chatter.  Longfellow. 
2.  Noise  made  by  collision  of  the  teeth,  as  in  shivering  ; 
also,  the  noise  of  a  tool  that  chatters. 

chat'ter-box'  (-b5ks/),  n.  One  who  talks  incessantly  and 
idly  ;  a  habitual  chatterer.  Colloq. 

chat'ter-er  (-er),  n.  1.  One  that  chatters. 

2.  Any  of  various  passerine  birds;  —  esp.  applied  to  the 
waxw-ings  and  the  Cotingidae. 

The  term  is  chiefly  a  hook  name,  and  most  inappropriate  to 
the  waxwings.  This  use  arose  from  the  Bohemian  waxwing  be¬ 
ing  originally  wrongly  placed  in  the  genus  (Garrulus)  to  which 
the  jays  belong.  The  Latin  garrulus  was  rendered  chatterer  in 
an  early  English  ornithology. 

Chatter  mark.  1.  Mach.  One  of  the  fine  undulations  or 
ripples  formed  on  the  surface  of  work  by  a  chattering  tool. 
2.  Geol.  One  of  a  series  of  short  curved  cracks  on  a  glaci¬ 
ated  rock  surface.  The  individual  cracks  are  transverse, 
roughly,  to  the  striae,  but  the  course  of  a  series  of  chatter 
marks  is  parallel  to  the  striae. 

Chat'ter  ton’s  com'pound  (chSt'er-tflnz).  A  mixture  of 
tar,  resin,  and  gutta-percha,  used  for  insulation  in  subma¬ 
rine  cables. 

Chat'ty  (chSt'T),  a.  ;  chat'ti-er  (-T-er) ;  chat'ti-est.  Given 
to  light,  familiar  talk  ;  talkative.  Lady  M.  W.  Montagu. 

Chau-ce'ri-an  (cli6-se'rT-fin),  a.  Of,  pertaining  to,  charac¬ 
teristic  of,  or  like,  Chaucer  or  his  writings.  —  n.  A  student, 
admirer,  or  follower  of  Chaucer. 

The  English  Chaucerians  —  Lydgate  to  Skelton.  Saintsbury. 

Chau'cer  ism  (ch6'ser-Tz’m),  n.  A  word,  expression,  etc., 
characteristic  of,  or  imitative  of,  Chaucer  ;  also,  imitation 
of  Chaucer’s  writings  or  style  ;  as,  Spenser's  Chaucerisms. 

chaud'-mel'ld  (shod'mgl'a),  chaud'-mel'la  (  a),  n.  [F. 
chaude  melee  ;  chaud  hot-| -meler  to  mingle.]  Scots  Law. 
An  affray  in  the  heat  of  blood  or  passion  ;  hence,  the  wound¬ 
ing  or  killing  of  a  person  in  such  an  affray  without  premedi¬ 
tation.  Often  erroneously  identified  with  chance-medley. 

chauf'fer  (shSf'er ;  ch6f'- ;  277),  n.  [Cf.  F.  chauffoir  a  kind 
of  stove,  fr.  chauffer  to  heat.  See  chafe.]  A  table  stove 
or  small  furnace,  usually  a  cylindrical  box  of  sheet  iron, 
with  a  grate  at  the  bottQm,  and  an  open  top. 

II  Chauf'feur'  (sho'fQr'),  n.  [F.,  lit.,  stoker.]  1.  pi.  F. 
Hist.  Brigands  in  bands,  who,  about  1703,  pillaged,  burned, 
and  killed  in  parts  of  France ;  —  because  they  used  to 
burn  the  feet  of  their  victims  to  extort  money. 

2.  One  who  manages  the  running  of  an  automobile  ;  esp., 
the  paid  operator  of  a  motor  vehicle, 
chauf'feuse'  (sho'ffiz'),  n.  [F.,  fem.  of  chauffeur.']  A 
woman  chauffeur. 

chaul-moo'gra  (ch61-moo'pr«),  n.  Also  chaul-mu'gra, 
chaul-mau'gra  [From  native  name.]  An  East  Indian 
flacourtiaceous  tree  ( Gynocardia  odorata ),  having  a  large 
fruit,  the  seeds  of  which  contain  a  medicinal  oil  used  in  lep¬ 
rosy,  syphilis,  and  various  cutaneous  diseases. 

chaul-moo'gric  (chOl-moo'grTk),  a.  Chejn.  Designating 
an  acid,  C1PH3202,  found  (as  an  ester)  in  chaulmoogra  oil. 

Cha'us  (ka'fts),  n.  A  wild  cat  ( Fel-is  chans )  of  India  and 
Ceylon.  Also  extended  to  other  wild  cats. 

II  ctiaussde'  (sho'sa'),  n.  ;  pi.  chaussees  (sho'saz' ;  F.  sho'- 
sa').  [F.  See  causey.]  A  causeway  ;  a  paved  road ;  in 
France,  Belgium,  etc.,  a  highway. 

II  chausses  (shos  ;  formerly ,  as  Eng.,  chou'sSz),  n.  pi.  [F.] 
The  medieval  garment  or  separate  garments,  as  long  stock¬ 
ings,  worn  by  men  to  cover  the  legs  and  feet  and  the  body 
below  the  waist ;  also,  the  early  medieval  armor  of  linked 
mail  for  the  same  parts. 

II  chaus'sure'  (sho'siir'),  n.  [F.]  A  foot  covering  of  any 
kind  ;  a  shoe,  boot,  etc. 

Chau-tau'qua  (shd-t8'kwd),  a.  [From  Chautauqua  lake, 
town,  and  county,  in  western  New  York.]  Of  or  pertaining 
to  the  Chautauqua  system  ;  as,  the  Chautauqua  movement. 

Chautauqua  system  (of  education).  A  system  of  home 
study  established  in  connection  with  the  summer  schools 
assembled  at  Chautauqua,  N.  Y.,  by  the  Methodist  Episco¬ 
pal  bishop,  J.  H.  Vincent.  


II  chau  vin'  (sIio'vSn'),  n.  [F.  ;  — so  called  from  Nicolas 
Chauvin  of  Rochefort,  a  veteran  soldier  of  the  First  Repub¬ 
lic  and  Empire,  whose  demonstrative  patriotism  and  attach¬ 
ment  to  Napoleon  came  to  be  ridiculed  by  his  comrades.] 

1.  F.  Hist.  One  of  those  veterans  of  the  First  Empire  who, 
after  the  fall  of  Napoleon,  professed  an  unbounded  admira¬ 
tion,  a  sort  of  adoration,  for  his  person  and  acts.  Chauvin 
hiiB  been  taken  as  the  name  of  such  a  character  in  various  French 
plays,  as  in  Scribe’s  “Soldat  Laboureur.” 

2.  Hence,  any  person  affected  with  exaggerated  patriotism, 
excessive  military  enthusiasm,  or  the  like  ;  a  chauvinist. 

chau'vin  Ism  (sho'vTn-Tz’m),  n.  [F.  chauvinistne.]  The 
sentiments  or  disposition  of  a  chauvin ;  blind  and  absurd 
devotion  to  a  fallen  leader  or  an  obsolete  cause  ;  hence, 
absurdly  vainglorious  or  exaggerated  patriotism.  —  chau'¬ 
vin  1st,  n.  —  chau  vin-is'tic  (-Ts'tTk),  a. 

To  have  a  generous  belief  in  the  greatness  of  one’s  country  is 
not  rhaurimsin.  It  is  the  character  of  the  latter  quality  to  be 
wildly  extravagant,  to  be  fretful  and  childish  and  silly,  to  resent 
a  doubt  as  an  insult,  and  to  offend  by  its  very  frankness. 

Prof.  H.  Tuttle. 

chav'en-der  (eh5v'en-der),  n.  [Cf.  cheven.]  The  chub, 
chav  i  be'tol  (cli&v'T-be'tol ;  -t51),  n.  [ Chavica  belle  (syn. 
of  Piper  betle)- 1—  1st  -ol.]  Chem.  An  oily  liquid,  ClrtH1202, 
occurring  in  the  essential  oil  from  the  leaves  of  Piper  belle. 
It  is  an  allyl  guaiacol,  isomeric  with  eugenol. 

Chav'i  col  (chSv'T-kol;  -k51).  [ Chavica  (syn.  of  Piper )  -f- 
lst  -o/.]  Chem.  A  colorless  oil,  C0H10O,  found  in  the  oil 
from  the  leaves  of  Piper  betle ,  and  in  oil  of  bay.  It  is  an 
allyl  derivative  of  phenol. 

chaw  (ch6),  v.  t.  ;  chawed  (ch6d) ;  chaw'ing.  [See  chew.] 

1.  To  grind  with  the  teeth  ;  to  masticate,  as  food  ;  to  chew, 
as  a  cud  ;  to  champ,  as  a  bit.  Obsoles.  or  Vulgar. 

The  trampling  steed,  with  gold  and  purple  trapped, 
Chawing  the  foamy  bit,  there  fiercely  stood.  Surrey. 

2.  To  ruminate  in  thought ;  to  ponder.  Obs.  or  R. 

SLIP*  Chaw  was  formerly  in  good  use,  but  is  now  regarded 
as  vulgar. 

chaw,  n.  [See  chaw,  v.  t.]  1.  That  which  is  chewed  ;  a 
portion  suitable  for  chewiug  ;  a  chew  ;  a  quid.  Now  Vulgar. 
2  [Cf.  jaw.]  A  jaw  ;  —  usually  in  thep/.  Obs.  Spenser. 

3.  A  chawbacon.  Dial.  Eng.  or  Vulgar. 

Chaw 'ba  con  ( ch6'ba/k’n),  n.  A  rustic  ;  a  bumpkin  ;  a  coun¬ 
try  lout ;  —  a  term  of  ridicule  or  contempt.  Dial,  or  Vulgar. 
chaw'dron  (chO'drim),  n.  [OF.  chaudun ,  caudun ,  caldun , 
fr.  LL.  calduna  intestine ;  prob.  fr.  L.  calidus  warm.] 

1.  A  sauce  of  chopped  entrails,  spices,  etc.  Obs. 

2.  Entrails  (of  a  beast).  Archaic.  Shak. 

chaw 'stick'  (-stik'),  n.  A  West  Indian  rhamnaceous 

climbing  shrub  ( Gouania  domingensis )  the  twigs  of  which 
are  chewed  as  a  stomachic.  It  has  heart-shaped  leaves, 
and  is  sometimes  cultivated  for  ornament  in  the  southern 
United  States.  Also  called  chewstick. 
chay  (clia  ;  chi)  )  n.  Also  choy,  choya.  [Tamil  shaya.] 

chay'a  (chi'd  ;  cha'd)  )  The  root  of  an  East  Indian  rubia- 
ceous  plant  ( Oldenlandia  umbellata)  which  yields  a  dura¬ 
ble  red  dye  similar  to  madder ;  also,  the  plant  itself  ;  — 
called  also  chay-root  and  choy-root. 

Cha-yo'te  (cha-yo'ta),  n.  [Sp.,  fr.  Mex.  chaiotl.]  The 
fruitof  a  West  Indian  annual  cucurbitaceous  vine  ( Sechium 
edule)  cultivated  in  Spain  and  Algeria,  and  eaten  as  a  veg¬ 
etable  ;  also,  the  plant  itself.  The  fruit  is  known  by  many 
names.  In  the  English  colonies  it  is  called  vegetable  pear  ; 
in  the  French,  christophine  :  in  the  Spanish  West  Indies, 
choc  ho,  c  hue  hit,  cahiota ,  chan  iota,  and  vepmella. 
cha-zan'.  chaz-zan'  (ka-zan'),  n.  [NHeb.  khazan.]  An 
officer  in  a  Jewish  synagogue  corresponding  to  the  cantor 
of  the  early  Christian  church. 

Cha-zar'  (ka-zar'),  n.  One  of  a  people  of  Turkish  origin 
who  in  the  early  part  of  the  Middle  Ages  occupied  a  large 
part  of  southern  Russia  and  in  course  of  time  embraced 
the  Jewish  religion.  They  were  conquered  and  expelled 
by  the  Russians  in  the  10th  and  11th  centuries. 

Clia'zy  (sha'ze),  n.  [From  Chazy,  New  York.]  Geol.  A 
subdivision  of  the  Ordovician  in  New  York.  See  geology. 
Cheap  (chep),  n.  [AS.  ceap  bargain,  sale,  price  ;  akin  to  D. 
koop  purchase,  G.  kauf,  Icel.  kaup  bargain.  Cf.  cheapen, 
chapman,  chaffer.]  1.  A  bargain  or  bargaining ;  dealing; 
trading ;  trade.  Obs. 

2.  Place  of  buying  and  selling  ;  market ; —  hence  in  place 
names  ;  as,  CAcapside  ;  EastcAea/).  Obs. 

3.  Price  ;  value.  Obs. 

4.  Bargain  ;  purchase  ;  also,  state  of  the  market ;  —  only 
with  qualifying  adjs.  good,  great ,  dear,  etc.,  indicating  the 
purchaser’s  view.  Obs. 

5.  Abundance  of  goods;  plenty;  cheapness;  —  opposed 
to  dearth.  Obs. 

on  the  cheap,  cheaply.  Colloq. ,  Eng. 
cheap,  a. ;  cheap'er  (-er) ;  cheap'est.  [Abbr.  fr.  “good 
cheap  ”  a  good  purchase  or  bargain;  cf.  F.  bon  marche,  a 
bon  marche.  See  cheap,  n.,  cheapen.]  1.  Having  a  low 
price  in  market  ;  of  small  cost  or  price,  as  compared  with 
the  usual  price  or  the  real  value  ;  comparatively  low,  as  a 
price ;  charging  a  comparatively  low  price,  as  for  goods  or 
services  ;  selling  at  a  relatively  low  price,  or  dealing  in  low- 
priced  goods ;  inexpensive  ;  well  worth  the  price. 
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thing  to  be  sold  will  be  cheap.  Locke. 

2  Costing  little  labor,  effort,  etc.,  or  involving  little  trou¬ 
ble  to  obtain ;  easily  obtained ;  hence,  of  comparatively 
small  value  ;  of  slight  esteem. 

You  grow  chea]>  in  every  subject’s  eye.  Dry  den. 

3.  Finance.  Of  money,  obtainable  at  a  low  rate  of  interest. 
Syn.  —  See  contemptible. 

cheap  of,  not  overpaid  or  requited  in  respect  of ;  as,  he  is 
cheap  o't.  Scot.  Scott. 

cheap  (chep),  adv.  1.  Cheaply.  Milton. 

2.  Naut.  Quick  ;  fast.  Obs. 

cheap,  v.  t.  [See  cheapen.]  Obs.  1.  To  buy.  Chaucer. 

2.  To  bargain  or  bid  for  ;  to  ask  the  price  of ;  price. 

3.  To  bargain  with  ;  to  make  terms  for  (a  sale). 

Cheap,  v.  i.  To  bargain ;  to  ask  the  price.  Obs. 
cheap'en  (chep'’n),  V.  t.  ;  cheap'ened  (-’nd) ;  cheap'en-ing. 

[From  older  cheap,  v.,  ME.  cheapien,  chepen,  to  trade,  buy, 
sell,  AS.  ceapian  ;  akin  to  D.  koopen  to  buy,  G.  kaufen, 
Icel.  kaupa ,  Goth,  kaupon  to  trade;  all  peril,  fr.  L.  caupo 
a  petty  tradesman,  huckster.  Cf.  cheap.]  1.  To  ask  the 
price  of  ;  to  bid,  bargain,  or  chaffer  for.  Archaic  or  Dial. 

Pretend  to  cheapen  goods,  but  nothing  buy  Swift 
2  To  beat  down  the  price  of ;  to  lessen  the  value  of ;  to 
depreciate  ;  to  make  of  low  esteem.  Pope. 

My  proffered  love  has  cheapened  me.  Dryaen. 

cheap'en.  v.  i.  1.  To  bargain.  Archaic  or  Dial. 

2.  To  become  cheap. 

cheap'-Jack'  )  n.  A  dealer  in  low-priced  goods,  especial- 
cheap'- John'  f  ly  goods  of  inferior  or  shoddy  make, 
cheap'ly,  adv.  1.  At  a  small  price  ;  inexpensively  ;  easily. 
2.  At  a  low  value  or  in  low  estimation  ;  in  a  common  or 
inferior  manner  ;  slightingly. 

cheap'ness.  n.  Quality  or  state  of  being  cheap  (in  any 
sense) ;  esp.,  lowness  in  price. 

Cheap'side'  (chep'sld'),  n.  A  street  in  London  running  east 
from  St.  PauPs  Churchyard,  noted  for  jewelry  and  mer¬ 
cers’  stores.  Previous  to  the  great  tire  of  it  was  an  open 
square,  in  which  during  the  Middle  Ages  markets,  fairs,  and  the 
like  were  held,  whence  the  name.  See  cheap,  w.,  2. 
cheat  (chet),  n.  Wheat  bread  of  the  second  grade.  Obs. 

Their  purest  cheat, 

Thrice  bolted,  kneaded,  and  subdued  in  paste.  Chapman. 
Cheat,  n.  [Prob.  a  form  of  escheat ,  the  sense  development 
being  explained  by  the  frauds,  real  or  supposed,  that  were 
resorted  to  in  procuring  escheats.  See  escheat.]  1.  An 
escheat ;  escheated  property.  Obs. 

2.  A  piece  of  booty,  plunder,  or  spoil.  Obs. 

3.  The  action  or  an  act  of  cheating  or  deceiving ;  decep¬ 
tion  or  fraud,  or  a  means  of  fraud  or  deception  ;  a  trick  ; 
imposition  ;  imposture. 

When  I  consider  life,  ’t  is  all  a  cheat.  Dry  den. 

4.  Law.  The  obtaining  of  property  from  another  by  an 
intentional  active  distortion  of  the  truth.  When  cheats 
are  effected  by  deceitful  or  illegal  symbols  or  tokens  that 
may  affect  the  public  at  large  and  against  which  common 
prudence  could  not  have  guarded,  they  are  indictable  at 
common  law. 

5.  One  who  cheats  or  deceives  ;  a  swindler ;  an  impostor  ; 
a  deceiver  ;  a  cheater. 

Airy  wonders,  which  cheats  interpret.  Johnson. 

6.  Anything  made  primarily  for  show  ;  a  sham  ;  esp.,  an 
article  of  dress  not  really  what  it  appears  to  be. 

7-  Rot.  =  3d  chess. 

8.  Old  Thieves ’  Cant.  A  thing;  article;  —  usually  with 
some  descriptive  word  ;  as,  a  smelling  cheat ,  a  nose ;  a 
grunting  cheat ,  a  pig  ;  hanging  cheats,  nubbing  cheat ,  or 
trilling  or  treyning  cheat,  the  gallows.  Shak.  Scott. 

Syn. —Deception,  imposture,  fraud,  delusion,  artifice, 
trick,  swindle,  humbug,  deceit,  guile,  finesse,  stratagem, 
the  cheat  or  cheats,  the  gallows.  Dekker  &  Middleton. 
cheat,  v.  t. ;  cheat'ed;  cheat'ing.  [See  cheat,  n.,  es¬ 
cheat.]  1.  To  escheat ;  confiscate.  Obs. 

2.  To  deceive,  esp.  so  as  to  defraud  :  trick  ;  swindle. 

I  am  subject  to  a  tyrant,  a  sorcerer,  that  by  his  cunning  hath 
cheated  me  of  this  island.  Shak. 

3.  To  beguile.  Scott. 

To  cheat  winter  of  its  dreariness.  Irving- 

4.  To  get  by  cheating.  Obs.  Swift. 

Syn.  —  Trick,  cozen,  gull,  chouse,  hoax,  bamboozle,  fool, 
outwit,  circumvent,  overreach,  beguile,  mislead,  hood¬ 
wink,  delude,  deceive.  — Cheat,  defraud,  swindle,  dupe 
agree  in  the  idea  of  fraudulent  dealings.  Cheat  usually 
implies  a  certain  degree  of  cunning  or  trickery;  as,  to 
cheat  at  cards,  or  in  an  examination.  Defraud  implies  the 
taking  or  withholding  by  fraudulent  means  of  something 
to  which  one  has  a  right ;  as,  “Thou  shaltnot  defraud  thy 
neighbor,  neither  rob  him”  (Lev.  xix.  13).  To  swindle  is 
to  cheat  or  defraud  grossly  and  deliberately,  often  by 
taking  advantage  of  a  confidence  inspired  by  plausible 
misrepresentations  ;  as,  “  swindling  like  a  thimblerigger  ” 
(Stevenson).  To  dupe  is  to  delude  or  cheat  by  imposing 
upon  one’s  credulity ;  it  implies  a  certain  contempt  for  the 
victim  ;  as,  “The  poor  dupe  is  sure  his  loss  to  rue,  who 
takes  a  pinchbeck  guinea  for  a  true  ”  (C.  Pitt).  See  impos¬ 
tor,  deceit,  fallacious. 

to  cheat  the  gallows,  to  escape  a  deserved  or  expected  hang¬ 
ing.— to  c.  the  glass,  Naut.,  to  turn  the  hourglass  over  too 
soon,  as  for  the  purpose  of  shortening  one’s  watch, 
cheat,  v.  i.  To  practice  fraud  or  trickery. 


chat'tel-ize  (ch&t'’l-Tz),  v.  t. 
To  make  a  chattel  of. — i-z&'- 
tion  (-I-za'shiZn  ;  -T-za'-),  n. 
chat'tel-ship,  n.  See -ship. 
chat  ter-a'tion  (-er-a'sh?7n),  n. 
Act  or  habit  of  chattering.  Hu¬ 
morous  or  Colloq. 
chat'ter-bag',  chat'ter  bags', 
chat'ter-bas  ket.  n.  A  chatter¬ 
box.  Dial.  Eng. 
chat'ter-box',  v.  t.  To  talk  or 
tell  as  a  chatterbox.  Nonce 
Word. 

chat'terd  Chattered.  Ref.  Sp. 
chat'ter-ing.  />.  pr.  tf  vb.  n.  of 
chatter.—  chat'ter-ing-ly,ar/r. 
chatter  water  Weak  tea.  Hu¬ 
morous.  Dial.  Eng. 
chat'ter  y,/i.  Chat ;  chatter.  Obs. 
Chatti.  See  Catti. 
chat'ti-ly,  adv.  of  chatty. 
chat'ti-ness,  n.  See  -ne^. 
chat'tln^,  p.  pr  Sfi'b.n  of  ciiat. 
—  chat'ting-ly,  adv. 
chat'ty  (chat'Y),  n. ;  pi.  -ties 
(-Tz).  [Tamil  shaft.]  An  earth¬ 
en  pot  for  holding  liquids, 
esp.  a  porous  one  for  cooling 
water,  etc.  Anglo- In d. 
chat'wood',  n.  [chat  a  little 
stick  -f  wood.]  Little  sticks  ; 
twigs  for  burning.  Dial.  Eng. 


chau'buck.  Anglicized  form  of 
CHABOUK. 

chauceore.  +  chaussure. 
Chau'ci  (kd'sl),  n.  pi.  [L.J  See 
Ino.evones. 

chauderne.  chaldron. 

I)  chaud  -frola'  (sho'frwa'),  n. 
[F.j  Lit.,  hot-cold;  used  to  desig¬ 
nate  a  delicate  dish  of  fillets  of 
game, poultry, or  the  like,  served 
cold  in  jelly 'or  sauce, 
chaud'-med'ley  (shSd'mrd'lt), 


chaum'ber-ling.  *f*  CHAMBER- 
LAIN. 

chaum'bre.  ^  chamber. 
chau'mer.  Ohs.  or  dial.  var.  of 
CH  AMBER. 

II  chau  mifcre'  fsho'mvnr'),  n. 
[F.i  A  poor  rustic  habitation  ; 
usually,  a  thatched  cottaire. 

||  chau  m on  tel'  (sho'mdx't  l'), 
n.  1  From  Chanmontel ,  France.] 
A  large  European  beurre  pear, 
chaump.  Obs.  or  dial.  var.  of 


n.  Incorrect  for  chaud-melle. 

|  chau  dron'Cshd'drdx'),  r-  [F., 
kettle.  Cf.  caldron.]  A  dark 
reddish  or  coppery  color, 
chauf,  chaufen.  chauffe.  + 
chafe.  [»•  See -ship. | 

chauf  feur'shlp(  shd'fflr'shTp ),  I 
chauk  (chok),  n chauk  daw- 
The  chough.  Local,  Eng. 
chaule.  +  jowl. 

Chau-li'o  des  (kd-lT'fi-dez),  n. 


[NL.,  fr.  Gr.  with 

outstanding  teeth.]  See  FISH 


FLY. 

chaulk  +  chalk. 

chaul  moo'gra  or  chaul-mu  gra 

oil.  See  oil.  Table  I. 

chaum  (chflm).  Var.  ofCHAUN. 

Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 

chaum 'ber-er.  *i*  chamberer. 


CH  AMI*. 

chaun-.  For  obsolete  forms  in 
chaun-,  see  those  in  chan-. 
chaun  (chfin),  n.  [Cf.  chine  a 
cleft.]  A  gap  ;  cleft.  Obs.  or 
Dial.  Eng. 

chaun,  v.  t.  4p  i.  To  gape;  cleave. 
Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 

Chau'na  (kd'nci),  n.  [NL.,  fr. 
Gr.  yavvo?  loose,  bloated.] 
Zool.  The  genus  containing  the 
chaja.  Also  [/.  c.],  the  chaja. 
chaunce.  *f*  chance. 
chaun'ce-ler.  chancellor. 
chaun'cell.  f  chancel. 
chaun'del-er.  +  chandler. 
chaunge.  Obs.  or  dial.  var.  of 
change. 

chaung'er.  +  changer. 
chaun 'so-ler.  +  chancellor. 


chaunserie.  +  chancery. 
chaunt,  chaunt'er,  etc.  Rare  or 
archaic  vars.  of  chant,  etc. 
chauntecler.  -fr  chanticleer. 
chaun  tepleure.  +  chantk- 
pleurk. 

chaun  teresse.  +  chantress. 
chaunterie.  +  chantry. 
channticlere.  +  chanticleer. 
channtour .  CHA  N  i  E p.. 

chauntre.  +  chantry. 
chaunt'ry.  Rare  or  archaic 
var.  of  CHANTRY, 
chaup.  Scot.  var.  of  chap. 
chaus.  +  ch  i  a  us. 

Chautauqua  muskellunge.  See 
muskellunoe. 

Chau-tau'quan  (shd-td'kwtfn), 
a.  [From  Chautauqua ,  New 
York.]  Geol.  Designating  a  sub¬ 
division  of  the  American  Upper 
Devonian.  See  o eolog y,  Chart. 
Cha'vah  (ka'va).  Bib.  Gen. 
iii.  20,  margin, 
chave.  +  chaff. 
chav'el.  +  jowl. 
chav'el  (dial.  chdv'’l),  v.  t.  8 r  i. 
To  chew  imperfectly,  as  when 
the  teeth  are  gone  ;  mumble  ; 
mump.  Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 
chaverell.  +  chevkrel. 

||  chav'i-cha  (chttv'Y-cha),  n. 


[Russ,  chavycha.]  The  Chinook 
salmon. 

cha'vish  (cha'vYsh),  n.  A  chat¬ 
tering  or  prattling.  Dial.  Eng. 
chaw.  +  CHA,  tea. 
chaw'bone',  n.  Jawbone.  Obs. 
chaw'buck'.  Anglicized  form 
of  CHABOUK. 

chaw'dron.  +  chaldron. 
chaw'ef.  n.  One  who  chaws. 

Now  Vulgar. 

chawl  (chfll),  n.  A  native  lodg¬ 
ing  house.  India. 
chawle.  +  jowl.  [chauk.  | 
chawm.  Obs.  or  dial.  var.  of | 
chaw'mer.  ObB.  or  dial.  var.  of 
chamber. 
chawn.  +  khan. 
chawn  (endn).  Ob6.  or  dial, 
var.  of  chaun. 
chawnce.  +  chance. 
chawnt.  +  chant. 
chaw  tooth.  A  grinder,  or  molar 
tooth.  Obs.  or  Vulgar. 
chay  (shfi).  n.  A  vul gar  corrup¬ 
tion  of  chaise,  arising  from 
taking  it  as  a  plural  (in  the 
same  way  as  pea  arose  from 
pease). 

chaver,  chayre  +  chair. 

Ch.  B.  Abbr.  Bacnelor  of  Sur¬ 
gery  (chirurgy). 


Ch.  C..  or  Ch.  Ch.  Abbr  Christ 
Church. 

Ch.  Clk.  Abbr.  Chief  Clerk, 
chd.  Abbr.  Chaldron, 
che  (ch?),  pron.  An  expanded 
form  of  ch,  meaning,  I.  Obs. 
Dial.  Eng. 

chea'dle  (che'd’l),  w.  The  dog's 
mercury.  Local,  Eng. 
cheadle  dock.  The  tansy  rag¬ 
wort.  Dial.  Eng. 
chea'fle.  +  jowl. 
cheald.  f  cold. 
cheance.  chance. 
cheap.  Var.  of  cheep 
cheap 'end.  Cheapened.  Ref.  Sp. 
cheap'en-er,  n.  One  who  cheap¬ 
ens. 

cheapfare.  chaffer. 
cheap'ing.  vb.  n.  I  From  cheap, 
r.]  Obs.  1.  Bargaining;  dealing. 
2.  A  market;  market  place.Foxe. 
cheapitre.  +  chapter. 
chear.  *f*  chair,  cheer. 
cheare.  f  cheer. 
chearely.  +  cheerily. 
cheas.  Obs.  pret.  of  choose. 
cheaste.  +  chest. 
cheat'a-ble,  a.  See  -able.  — 
cheat'a-hle  ness,  n. 
che&t-ee',  n.  A  person  who  is 
cheated.  Jocular. 


food,  foot ;  out,  oil ;  chair  ;  go  ;  sing,  iqk  ;  then,  thin ;  nature,  verdure  (250) ;  K  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144) ;  boN  ;  yet ;  zh  =  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Guide. 
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CHECKSTONE 


cheat 'er  (chet'er),  n.  1.  Anescheator.  Also  fig.  Obs.  Shak. 

2.  One  who  cheats ;  a  swindler  ;  deceiver;  cheat. 
Cheat'er-y  (-1),  n.  Practice  of  cheating  ;  swindling  ;  fraud. 

Surely  not  downright  cheutery.  R.  Browning. 
Che-bac'co  (she-b&k'o),  n.  Also  Chebacco  boat  [From 
Chebacco ,  the  former  name  of  Essex,  a  town  in  Massachu¬ 
setts  where  such  vessels  were  built.]  A  narrow-sterned 
boat  formerly  much  used  in  Newfoundland  fisheries. 
Che-bule' (ke-bool'),  n.  [Named  as  coming  from  Cabul  : 
cf.  F.  chebule ,  It.  chebuli ,  Ar.  kabili,  Per.  kabuli.]  The 
dried  astringent  fruit  of  Terminaiia  chebula ,  an  East  In¬ 
dian  combretaceous  tree.  It  is  one  of  the  myrobalans. 
Check  (chSk),  n.  [ME.  chek,  OF.  eschec,  F.  echec,  a  stop, 
hindrance,  orig.  check  in  the  game  of  chess,  pi.  echecs  chess, 
through  Ar.,  fr.  Per.  shah  king.  See  shah;  cf.  check¬ 
mate,  chess,  checker.]  1.  Chess.  A  word  of  warning  de¬ 
noting  that  the  king  is  in  danger ;  such  a  menace  of  a 
player’s  king  by  an  adversary’s  move  as  would,  if  it  were 
any  other  piece,  expose  it  to  immediate  capture.  A  king 
60  menaced  is  said  to  be  in  check,  and  must  be  made  safe 
at  the  next  move. 

2.  An  act  or  action  analogous  to  a  check  in  chess ;  specif. : 
a  Au  attack.  Obs.  b  A  taunt ;  insult.  Obs.  c  A  re¬ 
buke  ;  reprimand.  Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng.  d  A  condition  of 
interrupted  or  impeded  progress  ;  a  sudden  arrest,  stop, 
delay,  as  by  obstruction  or  opposition  ;  a  rebuff  ;  a  repulse 
or  reverse,  esp.  a  slight  one  in  military  operations. 

Which  gave  a  remarkable  check  to  the  first  progress  of  Chris¬ 
tianity.  Addison. 

6  Phon.  A  sudden  stoppage  of  the  breath  as  in  pronounc¬ 
ing  p ,  b,  etc.;  a  consonant  formed  with  such  a  stoppage ;  a 
stop.  See  stop. 

3  a  Falconry.  The  forsaking  by  a  hawk  of  its  proper  game 
to  follow  other  and  baser  game ;  also,  the  base  game,  such 
as  rooks,  doves,  etc.,  at  which  a  hawk  checks.  Obs.  or 
Hist,  b  Hunting.  An  arrest  of  the  hounds  in  their  course 
through  loss  of  the  scent. 

4.  A  sharp  stopping  of  motion  ;  an  interruption  in  a  prog¬ 
ress;  sudden  pause;  as,  they  came  on  without  check.  Shak 
6  A  fine  for  neglect  of  duty  imposed  on  servants  of  the 
royal  household,  etc.  Obs.  Eng.  Oxf.  E.  D. 

6.  Whatever  or  whoever  arrests  progress,  or  limits  action, 
as  a  mechanical  device  so  acting ;  an  obstacle,  guard,  re¬ 
straint,  or  rebuff ;  also,  the  exercise  of  a  checking  or  re¬ 
straining  force  or  power  ;  curbing  or  restraining  influence. 

A  man  whom  no  check  could  abash.  Macaulay. 
Useful  checks  upon  the  administration  of  government. 

Washington . 

The  maintenance  of  the  ByBtem  of  check*  and  balances  char¬ 
acteristic  of  republican  constitutions  requires  the  coordinate  de¬ 
partments  of  government,  whether  Federal  or  State,  to  refrain 
from  any  infringement  of  the  independence  of  each  other. 

149  U.  S.  164,  182. 

7-  Specif.  :  a  Angling.  A  contrivance  formiug  part  of  a 
reel,  to  check  the  running  out  of  the  line,  b  In  a  piano¬ 
forte,  a  device  to  prevent  a  hammer  from  rebounding  and 
restriking  a  string.  See  action,  Illust.  c  Naut.  A  rope 
to  check  the  motion  of  a  vessel,  as  when  berthing  her.  d 
Short  for  checkrein.  e  In  certain  methods  of  irrigating 
land  by  flooding,  one  of  a  group  of  definite  areas,  to  which 
the  water  is  restricted  by  means  of  levees  or  embankments. 

8.  Control  or  supervision  to  secure  or  insure  accuracy, 

correctness,  or  the  like.  Burke. 

9.  One  employed  to  check  or  control;  a  checker  or  con¬ 
troller,  as  of  accounts. 

I  don't  know  of  the  checks  now  ;  but  I  know  there  are  such 
people.  Mayhew. 

10.  A  mark  placed  against  an  item  in  an  account,  etc.,  to 
indicate  that  it  has  been  examined  or  compared. 

11.  A  means  to  insure  accuracy,  correctness,  freedom  from 
fraud,  etc. ;  as  :  a  The  counterfoil  or  stub  of  a  bank  draft, 
or  the  like ;  also,  a  draft  form  with  a  counterfoil.  Obs. 
b  A  written  order  directing  a  bank  or  banker  to  pay  money 
as  therein  stated ;  a  bill  of  exchange  drawn  on  a  banker 
payable  on  demand.  The  latter  is  the  definition  of  the 
English  Bills  of  Exchange  Act,  of  1882  (45  &  46  Viet.  c.  61), 
and  has  been  adopted  in  a  number  of  the  States  of  the 
United  States.  The  chief  peculiarities  distinguishing  a 
check  from  the  ordinary  bill  of  exchange  are  that  it  is 
drawn  on  a  banker,  is  not  due  till  presented,  is  payable 
without  grace,  and  the  drawer  is  discharged  by  laches  in 
presenting  only  to  the  extent  of  his  actual  provable  damage. 

12.  A  ticket,  certificate,  or  token,  by  w'hich  ownership  or 
title  may  be  proved,  or  a  thing  or  person  may  be  identified  ; 
as,  a  check  for  a  coat,  hat,  etc.  ;  a  conductor’s  check ;  a 
check  given  for  baggage ;  a  return  check  on  a  railroad. 

13  In  certain  games  at  cards,  esp.  gambling  games,  a 
counter,  or  token  for  money  (cf.  chip).  Hence  the  slang 
phrase  to  hand ,  or  pass ,  in  one's  checks ,  that  is,  to  die.  U.  S. 
14-  =  CHECKROLL.  Obs. 

15.  Arch..  Masonry,  Cabinet  making,  etc.  A  rabbet,  or  re¬ 
bate  ;  a  rabbet-shaped  cutting,  as  along  au  edge  of  a  stone 
to  allow  another  stone  to  fit  into  it. 

16  A  crack  or  small  chink ;  specif.  :  a  A  longitudinal 
crack  in  timber  due  to  unequal  contraction  in  seasoning, 
b  Steel  Manuf.  An  imperceptible  crack  in  steel  caused  by 
uneven  quenching  in  hardening. 

17.  A  pattern  in  squares,  as  in  heraldry  or  woven  or  paint¬ 
ed  design,  resembling  the  pattern  of  a  checkerboard  ;  a 
square  in  such  a  design  ;  also,  cloth  having  such  a  figure. 
Syn.  —  Hindrance,  setback,  interruption,  obstruction  ; 
reprimand,  censure,  rebuke,  reproof ;  repulse,  rebuff ;  tally, 
counterfoil,  counterbalance  ;  ticket,  draft, 
check,  v.  t. ;  checked  (chSkt) ;  check'ing.  1.  Chess.  To 
give  check  to,  or  put  in  check  (a  king) ;  sometimes,  loosely, 
to  threaten  (some  other  piece)  with  immediate  capture. 

2.  To  collide  with  ;  strike  ;  hit.  Obs.  Tourneur. 

3.  To  put  a  sudden  restraint  upon;  to  stop  temporarily; 
arrest  ;  hinder  ;  as,  to  check  the  march  of  an  army. 

A  spirit  with  a  dreadful  countenance 
.  X.  x  °!t,ecks,  il!  dark  chariot  by  the  craggy  gulph.  Shelley. 

4.  haul.  To  slack  or  ease  off,  and  then  belay  again,  as  a 
purchase  or  rope  ;  to  stopper,  as  a  cable  when  running  out. 


5.  To  pull  (a  rein  or  bit).  Gay. 

6.  To  throw  back  ;  reject.  Obs.  Holland. 

7.  To  fine  or  mulct  by  withholding  wages;  to  mulct.  Obs. 
8-  To  chide,  rebuke,  or  reprove.  Archaic  or  Dial.  Eng. 

The  good  king,  his  master,  will  check  him  for  it.  Shak. 

9.  To  restrain;  control;  stop,  as  growth  ;  to  stay  the  course 
of  ;  repress ;  hold  in  check  ;  curb. 

So  many  clogs  to  check  and  retard  the  headlong  course  of  vio¬ 
lence  and  oppression.  Burke. 

10.  To  rein.  Poetic.  Shak.  Milton. 

11.  To  verify,  to  guard,  to  make  secure,  by  means  of  a 
mark,  token,  or  other  check  ;  to  distinguish  by  a  check ; 
to  put  a  mark  against  (an  item)  after  comparing,  or  to  com¬ 
pare  (an  item),  with  an  original  or  a  counterpart  in  order 
to  secure  accuracy  or  to  indicate  correctness  ;  —  sometimes 
with  off;  also,  to  examine  the  work,  etc.,  of  (a  person)  for 
this  purpose ;  as,  to  check  au  account ;  to  check  off  a  list. 

12.  To  make  checks  or  chinks  in  ;  to  cause  to  crack  ;  as, 
the  sun  checks  timber. 

13.  In  irrigating,  to  make  checks  (see  check,  n.,  7  e)  in  ; 
to  provide  with  checks  ;  as,  to  check  an  orchard. 

14.  To  mark  with  squares  or  a  check  pattern  or  a  pattern 
of  crossing  lines  ;  checker  ;  Obs.,  to  cut  in  squares. 

15.  To  variegate  as  with  different-colored  rays  or  bands 
of  light ;  checker  ;  mottle.  Rare. 

Syu.  —  Restrain,  curb,  bridle,  repress,  control ;  obstruct, 
interrupt ;  tally ;  rebuke,  reprove,  rebuff.  See  stop. 
check  (cliSk),  v.  i.  1.  Chess.  To  give  check;  to  put  a  king 
in  check. 

2.  To  clash  or  interfere  ;  —  with  with.  Obs.  Bacon. 

3.  To  make  a  sharp  stop  ;  pause  ;  wince ;  take  offense  ;  — 
usually  with  at. 

The  mind,  once  jaded  by  an  attempt  above  its  power,  either  is 
disabled  for  the  future,  or  else  checks  at  any  vigorous  undertak¬ 
ing  ever  after.  *  Locke. 

4.  a  Falconry.  To  turn,  when  in  pursuit  of  proper  game, 
and  fly  after  other  and  baser  game;  —  with  at.  b  Hunting. 
To  stop  or  pause,  as  on  losing  the  scent;  — said  of  dogs. 

5.  To  act  as  a  curb  or  restraint ;  —  with  upon.  Obs.  <k  R. 

It  [his  presence]  checks  too  strong  upon  me.  Dryden. 
6  To  draw  a  check,  as  upon  a  banker.  Colloq.,  U.  S. 

7.  To  crack  or  gape  open,  as  wood  in  drying ;  or  to  crack 
in  small  checks,  as  varnish,  paint,  etc. 

8.  In  a  gun,  to  prevent  or  hinder  the  escape  of  gas,  as  by 
a  pad,  cup,  or  ring. 

to  check  at,  to  reprove  or  censure.  Obs.  —  to  c.  at  the  fist. 
Falconry ,  to  refuse  to  come  to,  or  to  recoil  from,  the  fist, 
check,  a.  1.  Serving  to  check,  control,  secure,  or  the  like; 

|  as,  check  block  ;  check  weight ;  check  stopper  ;  serving  to 
verify  or  rectify  ;  as,  a  check  list ;  a  check  experiment. 

2.  Checkered  ;  marked  with  a  check  pattern  ;  checked, 
check  book-  1.  A  book  containing  items  by  which  other 
items  are  checked,  or  verified,  as,  formerly,  a  book  contain¬ 
ing  a  bank’s  record  of  the  checks  issued  to  its  customers. 
2.  A  book  containing  blank  checks  upon  a  bank, 
check  collar  In  horse  breaking,  dog  training,  etc.,  a  kind 
of  collar  which  chokes  when  pulled  upon, 
check'er  (chek'er),  n.  [Fr.  check,  v.  t.~\  One  who  checks, 
check'er,  cheq'uer  (chgk'er),  v.  t.  ;  checkered,  cheq'- 
uered  (-erd) ;  check'er-ing,  cheq'uer-ing.  [From  OF.  es- 
chequier  a  chessboard,  F.  echiquier.  See  check,  n.  ;  cf.  4th 
checker,  exchequer.]  1.  To  mark  with  small  squares  like 
a  checkerboard,  as  by  crossing  stripes  of  different  colors. 
2.  To  variegate  or  diversify  with  different  qualities,  colors, 
scenes,  or  events  ;  esp.,  to  subject  to  frequent  alternations 
of  prosperity  and  adversity. 

Our  minds  are  .  .  .  checkered  with  truth  and  falsehood.  Addison. 


3.  To  arrange,  distribute,  or  intermingle  checkerwise. 

4-  To  place  in  checker,  or  treasury;  hence,  to  treasure.  Obs. 
check'er.  cheq'uer,  r.  i.  To  produce  a  checkered  effect  or 
an  appearance  of  alternate  light  and  shade,  as  moonlight, 
check'er.  cheq'uer,  n.  [OF.  eschequief.  See  checker,  v.  t.~\ 

1.  In  Obs.  senses:  a  A  chessboard,  b  A  square  of  a 
chessboard,  c  Chess,  d.  A  chessman.  Rare. 

2.  pi.  A  game  played  on  a  checkerboard  by  two  persons,  each 
having  twelve 
pieces, ormen, 
which  are 
moved  diag¬ 
onal  1  y  one 
square  or 
jumped,  black 
moving  first ; 

—  called 
draughts  i  n 
British  usage. 

U.  S.  &  Dial. 

Eng.  If  a 
player  who 
can  jump  neg¬ 
lects  to  do  so, 
his  adversary 
may  let  the 
play  stand, 
take  the  piece 
that  could 
have  jumped, 
or  compel  the 

player  to  take  back  his  move  and  jump.  A  piece  be¬ 
comes  a  king,  and  can  be  moved  backward  as  well  as  for¬ 
ward,  when  it  reaches  any  of  the  squares  on  the  last  row 
opposite.  The  position  of  the  board  and  pieces  before  beginning 
play  is  shown  in  the  Illustration.  The  various  moves  are  re¬ 
corded  by  2iving  each  black  square  a  number  beginning  on  the 
side  of  the  black  men.  Thus  10-15  indicates  a  move  of  a  man  from 
square  10  to  square  15  :  10-19,  a  jump  from  10  to  19  ;  10-28  would 
be  a  double  jump.  The  most  common  standard  openings  are  : 


Checkerboard. 


Alma.  11-15,  23-19,  8-11,  22-17, 
3-8. 

Ayrshire  Lassie,  11-15,  24-20.  1 

Bristol.  11-16. 

center.  11-15,  23-19,  8-11,  22-17,  I 
15-18. 


cross,  11-15,  23-18. 

defiance.  1 1-15, 23-19, 9-14,  27-23. 

double  corner,  9-14. 

dyke,  11-15,  22-17, 15-19. 

Fife,  11-15,  23-19,  9-14,  22-17, 
5-9. 


Glasgow,  11-15,23-19,8-11,22-17, 
11-16. 

laird  and  lady,  11-15,  23-19,  8- 
11.  22-17,  '.‘-1  • 

maid  of  the  mill,  11-15,  22-17,  8- 
11,  17-13,  15-18. 

old  fourteenth,  11-15, 23-19, 8-11, 
22-17,  4-8. 

Paisley,  11-16,  24-19. 


second  double  corner,  11-15,  24- 
19. 

single  corner,  11-15,  22-18. 
souter,  11-15,  23-19,9-14,  22-17. 

6- 9. 

switcher.  11-15,  21-17. 
whilter,  11-15,  23-19,  9-14,  22-17, 

7- 11. 

will-o’-the-wisp,  11-15,  23-19, 

9-13. 


3.  A  piece  in  the  game  of  checkers,  or  draughts.  U.  S. 

4.  A  chessboard  as  au  imi  sign  ;  hence,  a  proper  name,  in 
general,  for  a  public  house.  Eng. 

5.  [ea/>.]  The  Court  of  Exchequer.  Obs.  or  Hist. 

6.  a  The  treasury,  esp.  the  royal  or  national  treasury  or 
fisc.  Obs.  or  Hist,  b  An  audit  room,  us  of  a  monastery, 
or  some  similar  room  or  place.  Obs.  or  Hist. 

7-  A  square  or  spot  resembling,  or  suggestive  of,  those  of 
a  checkerboard,  as  in  architectural  ornamentation. 

8  A  pattern  or  marking  in  alternating  squares,  made  dis¬ 
tinct  by  separating  lines,  difference  in  color,  or  the  like. 

9.  pi.  Metal.  =  checkerwork,  3.  H.  II .  Campbell. 

10.  pi.  Pebbles ;  checkstones.  Dial.  Eng. 

r&gr  “  The  spelling  checker  is  historically  better  supported  and 
more  in  accordance  with  English  usage”  (Orf.  K.  D.).  and  is  the 
usual  one  in  the  United  States  ;  chequer,  however,  is  the  prevail¬ 
ing  spelling  in  British  usage. 

check'er  (chSk'er),  n.  Also  chequer.  [From  the  spotted 
fruit.]  a  The  service  tree  of  Europe  ( Sorbus  domestica) ; 
also,  the  wild  service  tree  ( S .  torminalis) ;  —  called  also 
checker  tree,  b  pi.  The  fruit  of  either  of  these  trees, 
check'er-ber  ry  (-b8r'T),  n.  ;  pi.  -ries  (-Tz).  a  The  spicy, 
red,  berrylike  fruit  of  the  American  wintergreen  ( Caul - 
theria  procumbens) ;  also,  the  plant,  b  Incorrectly,  the 
partridge  berry  ( Mitchella  repens). 

Check'er-board  (-bord'),  n.  A  board  with  sixty-four 
squares,  or,  in  the  Polish  game,  with  one  hundred  squares, 
of  alternate  colors,  used  for  playing  checkers,  or  draughts. 
See  checker,  n.,  2,  Illust. 

check'ered,  cheq'uered  (chSk'erd), p.  a.  1.  Marked  with 
alternate  squares  or  checks  of  different  color  or  material. 

Dancing  in  the  checkered  shade.  Milton. 


2.  Diversified  or  variegated  in  a  marked  manner,  as  in  ap¬ 
pearance,  character,  circumstances,  etc. ;  characterized  by 
constant  alternation,  as  of  bad  and  good  fortune  ;  as,  a 
checkered  life.  “  This  checkered  narrative.”  Macaulay. 
checkered  daffodil  or  lilac.  =  checkered  lily.  —  c.  lily,  any 
species  of  the  liliaceous  genus  Fritillaria ,  the  flowers  of 
which  have  a  mottled  or  checkered  perianth;  esp.,  the 
guinea-hen  flower  ( F .  meleagris). 

checker  roll,  chequer  roil.  A  roll  of  persons  payable 
out  of  the  royal  exchequer  ;  also,  a  roll  or  list  of  persons. 

Obs.  or  Eng.  Hist. 

check'er-wise  ,  cheq'uer- wise  (chgk'er-wiz'),  adv.  In 
the  manner  of  a  checkerboard  or  chessboard  ;  in  squares 
of  alternately  different  colors  or  appearance ;  with  lines 
crossing  at  right  angles. 

check'er  work  ,  cheq'uer  work'  (-wtirk'),  n.  1.  Work 

consisting  of,  or  showing,  checkers  varied  alternately  as 
to  colors  or  materials ;  work  checkered  in  pattern. 

2.  Any  aggregate  of  varied  vicissitudes. 

How  strange  a  checkei'work  of  Providence  iB  the  life  of  man. 

De  Foe. 

3.  Metal.  In  a  regenerative  furnace,  a  structure  of  fire  brick 
so  built  up  that  the  bricks  alternate  with  open  spaces,  per¬ 
mitting  the  passage  of  heated  gases. 

check  folio  A  size  of  paper.  See  paper. 
check'hook'  (chSk'lidbk'),  n.  A  hook  on  the  saddle  of  a 
harness,  over  which  a  checkrein  is  looped, 
check  ligaments  Anal.  Strong  fibrous  bands  passing 
upward  and  outw’ard  from  either  side  of  the  upper  part 
of  the  odontoid  process  to  the  inner  side  of  the  condyles  of 
the  occipital  bone.  They  limit  rotation  of  the  head, 
check  list-  1.  A  list  or  catalogue  by  or  on  which  things 
may  be  checked  off,  as  a  list  of  voters’  names. 

2.  A  list,  usually  alphabetic  and  numbered,  of  species, 
genera,  etc.,  for  the  convenience  of  collectors  and  students, 
usually  limited  to  a  given  group,  region,  or  collection, 
check  lock-  A  small  lock  for  checking  or  securing  a  large 
I  lock,  as  by  closing  its  keyhole, 
check'mate  (chek'mat),  interj.  [F.  Schec  et  mat,  fr.  Per. 
shah  mat  checkmate,  lit.,  the  king  is  dead,  fr.  Ar.  mala 
he  died,  is  dead.  The  king,  when  made  prisoner,  or  check¬ 
mated,  is  assumed  to  be  dead,  and  the  game  is  finished. 
See  chess.]  Chess.  An  exclamation  by  a  player  when  he 
makes  a  move  that  puts  the  opponent’s  king  in  check 
from  which  there  is  no  escape,  —  now  commonly  mate. 
to  aay  checkmate,  to  say  “you  are  beaten;”  to  defeat; 
undo.  Obs.  Chaucer. 

check'mate,  n.  1.  Chess.  Act  of  putting  the  opponent’s 
king  in  check  so  that  there  is  no  escape,  thus  winning  the 
game;  also,  state  or  position  of  a  king  thus  checked;  a  mate. 
2.  A  complete  check  ;  utter  defeat  or  overthrow, 
to  give  (a»  checkmate  (to),  to  checkmate  (an  adversary) ;  to 
I  effect  a  checkmate. 

check'mate,  v.  1. ;  check'mat-ed  (-mat-Sd) ;  check'mat-ing 
(-mat-Tng).  1.  Chess.  To  check  (an  adversary’s  king)  in 
such  a  manner  that  escape  is  impossible,  thus  winning  the 
i  game  ;  —  now  commonly  mate. 

2.  To  defeat  completely  ;  to  thwart ;  to  frustrate  the  game 
or  project  of  (a  person)  by  a  counter  movement. 

To  checkmate  and  control  my  just  demands.  Ford. 
check'reln'  (  ran'),  n.  1.  A  short  rein  looped  over  the 
I  checkbook  to  prevent  a  horse  from  lowering  his  head  ;  — 
called  also  a  bearing  rein. 

2.  A  branch  rein  connecting  the  driving  rein  of  one  horse 
1  of  a  span  or  pair  with  the  bit  of  the  other  horse, 
check'roll  (-rol'),  n .  A  checker  roll,  or  list  of  persons  pay¬ 
able  out  of  the  royal  exchequer  ;  hence  :  a  A  list  of  servants 
in  any  large  household,  b  A  muster  roll ;  any  check  list, 
check'row  (-roO,  n.  One  of  a  series  of  row's  of  com,  trees, 
etc.,  which  divide  land  into  checks  or  regular  squares. — 
check'rowed'  (-rod'),  a. 

check'row  er  (-ro'er),  n.  A  device  in  a  corn-planting 


cheat'er.  «f*  chatter. 

che&t'ing.  p.  pr.  jf  vb.  n.  of 
cheat.  —  cheat'ing-ly,  adv. 
cheaunce.  +  chance. 

Che'bar  (ke'biir).  Bib. 

che-bec',  che-beck'  (she-b8k'>, 

n.  [See  xebec.]  A raut.  A  xebec. 

che-bec'  (chf-bek'),  n.  [From 

its  note.]  The  least  flycatcher. 

che'bog  (che'bOg),  n.  The 

menhaaen. 

cbec.  +  CHECK. 

che  chan 'co  (che'cha'TcO).  n. 


Also  che  chaw'co.  A  tender¬ 

foot  ;  one  newly  arrived,  esp. 
in  a  mining  country.  Colloq., 
Alaska  Jr  Xorthwest  IT.  S- 
Chech'en  (ch?ch'£n),  n.  A 
member  of  a  group  oi  tribes  of 
the  Caucasus  numbering  toward 
300,000,  and  constituting  a  dis¬ 
tinct  linguistic  family.  They 
are  a  Caucasian  race, 'probably 
related  to  the  Lezghians. 

U  che  chia'  (aha'shyA'),  n. 
[Berber  tashashit ,  pi.  tishushai. 


skullcap.]  A  cylindrical,  tufted 

skullcap  worn  by  Arabs  and 
adopted  by  French  troops  in 
Africa. 

check  (chgk).  Var.  of  ciiack, 
the  wheatear.  Scot. 
check  Var.  of  chick,  a  screen, 
check'a-ble  (-a-b’l),  a.  See 
-ABLE. 

check' age.  n.  1.  Act  of  check¬ 
ing.  as  of  an  item  in  a  list. 

2.  The  items,  or  the  amount, 
checked. 


check'bird/.  The  wheatear. 

check  brace.  One  of  the  leather 
straps  at  the  corners  of  a  chaise 
or  phaeton  body  for  checking 
the  motion  endways, 
check  bridge.  Steam  Engine. 
The  fire  bridge  of  a  boiler  fur¬ 
nace  ;  —  supposed  to  check  ex¬ 
cess  of  draft. 

check  chamber  Mech.  The 
chamber  in  which  a  check  valve 
operates. 

check'en.  choke. 


checker  tree.  =  checker,  the 
service  tree. 

check  exchange.  Finance.  Ex¬ 
change  at  sight.  Colloq. 
check  key.  A  latchkey.  Eng. 
checklaton.  Var.  of  cjclatoun, 
conjectured  bv  Spenser  to  he  a 
kind  of  gildea  leather,  used  in 
ornamenting  jackets.  Obs. 
check'le  (cnek'’l),  v.  i.  To  laugh 
gleefully.  Obs.  I  unchecked.  I 
check'less,  a.  Without  check  ;| 
check  line.  A  checkrein. 


check'man.  n.  ;  pi.  -men.  A 
man  who  checks  tickets,  etc. 
check  nut.  Mech.  =  lock  nut. 
check  ring.  A  ring  for  the 
check  brace  of  a  carriage, 
check  side.  Billiards.  See 
under  English,  v.%  6.  British. 
check'stone',  n.  A  small  pebble; 
also,  usually  in  pi.,  a  certain 

f  ame  played  with  such  pebbles, 
ike  jackstones. 

check'stone  .  n.  Thestonechat 

Local ,  Eng. 


ale,  senate,  c&re,  itm,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofa  ;  eve,  gvent,  6nd,  recent,  maker ;  ice,  ill ;  old,  Sbey,  orb,  ddd,  s5ft,  connect ; 

D  Foreign  Word.  •J*  Obsolete  Variant  of.  4*  combined  with.  =  equals. 


use,  unite,  urn,  up,  circus,  menu ; 


CHECK  STOPPER 


CHEETAH 


O^rr 

Si  i 


machine  for  dropping  the  seed  so  that  the  hills  will  lie  in 
checkrows. 

check'Strap'  (chgk'strXpQ,  n.  A  strap  to  check,  control,  or 
secure  something ;  as  :  a  Of  a  helmet,  etc.,  a  strap  passing 
under  the  chin  to  secure  the  helmet,  etc.  b  In  a  harness, 
a  strap  passing  between  the  horse’s  fore 
legs  and  connecting  the  collar  with  the 
girth,  to  prevent  the  collar  from  rising 
when  the  horse  is  holding  back  or  back¬ 
ing;  also,  when  horses  are  hitched  ac-  f 
cording  to  the  single-line  method,  com¬ 
mon  in  the  West,  a  strap  coupling  the 
bit  of  the  off  horse  to  the  harness  of 
the  nigh  horse,  used  to  hold  back  the  off 
horse,  c  In  a  loom,  a  leather  strap  for 
checking  or  assisting  to  prevent  the  re¬ 
bounding  of  the  shuttles,  d  In  a  car, 
omnibus,  etc.,  a  strap  to  be  pulled  to  give 
a  signal  for  stopping. 
check'string7  (-string'),  n.  A  cord  by 
which  a  person  in  a  carriage  or  public  BL-, —  0 
conveyance  may  signal  to  the  driver.  ^  2 

check  valve-  Mech.  A  valve  which  per-  1  **  * 11  Check 
mits  flow  in  one  direction  but  prevents  v®\‘-  ®wing 
a  return  flow.  Check  Valve- 

check'y  (chgk'T),  a.  Also  c/iequee,  cAecquy,  cheqvy ,  etc. 
Checked  or  checkered;  specif.  :  Her.  Di¬ 
vided  into  rectangles  (usually  equilateral) 
of  alternate  tinctures  ;  —  said  of  a  field  or 
a  charge. 

Ched'dar  cheese,  or  Ched'dar  (chSd'er), 
n.  A  hard  cream  cheese  of  fine  flavor, 
made  at  Cheddar,  in  England ;  also,  an 
imitation  of  this  made  elsewhere,  esp.  in 
America. 

chee'cha  (che'cha),  n.  [From  native 
name.]  A  small  lizard  (Hemidactylus  fre-  Cheeky. 
naius)  of  Ceylon,  of  the  gecko  family,  found  about  houses, 
sometimes  becoming  semidoraesticated. 
cheek  (chek),  n.  [ME.  cheke ,  cheoke ,  AS.  cSace ,  ceoce; 
cf.  D.  kaak  cheek.]  1.  In  man  and  mammals,  the  fleshy 
wall  or  side  of  the  mouth ;  the  side  of  the  face  below  the 
eye  and  above,  and  to  the  side  of,  the  mouth.  In  other 
vertebrates  and  in  insects  the  term  is  applied  to  lateral 
parts  of  the  head  (cf .  gena)  more  or  less  nearly  correspond¬ 
ing  in  position  to  the  cheeks  of  man. 

2.  The  jaw  or  jawbone.  Obs.  Chaucer. 

3.  Colloq.  or  Slang,  a  Insolence  in  speech;  impudent  or 
saucy  talk,  b  Cool  confidence  ;  assurance  ;  impudence ; 
as,  to  have  the  cheek  to  ask  for  more. 

4-  In  general,  side.  “  The  cheeks  of  a  red  fire.”  Stevenson. 

5-  (Usually  in  pi.)  Something  suggestive  of,  or  likened  to, 
the  human  cheek  in  position  or  form  ;  as  :  a  Either  of  the 
side  posts  or  uprights  of  a  door,  gate,  etc.,  or  the  side  pieces 
of  a  window  frame,  b  Either  of  the  side  pieces  of  a  pike 
head  by  which  it  was  secured  to  a  staff,  or  of  a  hammer, 
pick,  etc.,  with  a  like  head,  c  Harness.  Of  a  bridle,  a  cheek 
strap,  or  cheek  piece  ;  of  a  bit,  a  cheek  piece,  d  Mining. 
A  side  or  wall  of  a  vein,  e  Naut.  A  side,  or  side  piece, 
of  various  kinds ;  as,  the  cheeks  of  a  mast ;  the  projections 
on  each  side  of  a  mast,  upon  which  the  trestletrees  rest ; 
the  cheeks  of  a  block,  the  two  sides  of  the  shell  of  a  block, 
f  Mech.,  etc.  Either  of  those  pieces  of  a  machine,  or  of  any 
timber  or  stone  work,  etc.,  which  form  corresponding  sides, 
or  which  are  similar  and  in  pairs  ;  as,  the  cheeks  (jaws)  of  a 
vise  ;  the  cheeks  of  a  gun  carriage  ;  the  cheeks  (shears  or  bed 
bars)  of  a  lathe,  upon  which  the  puppet  slides;  etc.  g 
Founding.  A  middle  part  of  a  flask.  See  flask,  h  Carp. 
Either  of  the  sides  of  a  mortise  ;  also,  one  of  the  parts  re¬ 
moved  on  either  side  of  a  timber  to  form  a  tenon.  1  The 
edible  portion  of  the  large  clam  ( Mactra  solidissima). 
Local ,  Cape  Cod.  j  Leather  Manuf.  See  hide,  lllust. 
cheek  by  jowl,  with  the  cheeks  close  together ;  side  by  side  : 
in  close  proximity.  “  I  will  go  with  thee  cheek  by  jole. 
Shak.  “  Sits  cheek  by  jowl."  Dryden.  —  to  one’s  own  c.,  to  or 
by  one’s  self;  to  one’s  own  use;  alone.  Vulgar ,  Eng.— 
to  put  up  to  the  c.,  of  a  horse,  to  attach  the  reins  of  to  the 
first  or  highest  rings  of  the  curb  to  lighten  the  leverage  on 
the  mouth. 

Cheek,  v.  t.  ;  cheeked  (cliekt) ;  cheek'ing.  1.  To  form  a 
cheek  or  side  to  ;  to  flank  ;  border.  Chapman. 

2.  To  speak  impudently  or  saucily  to;  to  confront  with 
cheek  or  assurance  ;  to  face  ;  —  sometimes  with  indefinite 
object  it ,  to  face  it  out.  Slang. 

Cheek  block-  A  block  consisting  of  a  half  shell,  forming 
one  cheek,  secured  to  an  object,  as  a  mast  or  spar,  which 
serves  as  the  other  cheek. 

Cheek  bone  a  The  bony  prominence  of  the  face  below  the 
eye,  formed  by  the  malar  bone,  b  Anat.  The  malar  bone. 
Cheeked  (chekt),  a.  Having  a  cheek  or  cheeks  ;  —  used 
in  composition.  “  Rose-cheeked  Adonis.”  Shak. 

Cheek  knee.  Naut.  One  of  the  knees  worked  horizontally 
above  and  below  the  hawse  holes  in  the  angle  of  the  bow 
and  cutwater. 

Cheek  piece-  A  piece  or  part  forming,  crossing,  or  cover¬ 
ing  a  cheek ;  specif. :  a  Armor.  That  part  of  a  helmet 
which  defends  the  cheek,  either  a  fixed  or  movable  piece, 
the  latter  often  serving  also  as  a  chin  strap,  b  Harness. 
Of  a  bridle,  a  cheek  strap  ;  also,  of  a  bit,  either  of  the  side 
pieces  or  branches  at  the  ends  of  the  mouthpiece  ;  cheek. 
Cheek  pouch  Zool.  A  sacklike  dilatation  of  the  cheeks 
of  certain  monkeys  and  rodents,  used  for  holding  food.  In 
most  cases  they  are  simple  expansions  of  the  lateral  parts 
of  the  mouth  cavity,  but  in  certain  rodents,  as  the  gophers 
(Geomyidae)  and  an  allied  family  (Heteromvidae),  they 
open  externally  and  are  entirely  independent  of  the  mouth. 
Cheek  Strap  Harness.  Either  of  those  straps  of  a  bridle 
which  pass  down  the  sides  of  the  horse’s  head,  connecting 
the  headstall  with  the  bit  or  noseband ;  cheek  piece. 


check  stopper.  Naut.  A  light 
cable  stopper  that  breaks  as  the 
cable  runs  out  but  still  checks  it. 
checkt.  Checked.  Ref.  S>>. 
check'weigh'er,  or  check'- 
weigh/man.  n.  Coal  Mining.  A 
representative  of  the  colliers 
who  checks  the  weight  of  the 
coal  at  the  surface  of  the  mine, 
check'work,  n.  Checkerwork. 
Ched'dar  pink.  [From  Cheddar , 
England.]  A  European  pink 
( Dianthus  cassius )  with  pale 
rose-colored  flowers.  Eng. 
ched'lock,  w.  =  charlock. 
Ched  or-la-o'mer  (kgd'tfr-llt-S'- 
mSr).  Bib. 

||  Che-dreux'  (shS-drfl').  n.  A 
particular  fashion  of  peruke  or 
wig;  —  so  called  from  a  17th-cen¬ 
tury  perruquier.  Obs. 


chee  (che),  n.  [Chin,  ch'ieni.] 

See  weight. 

chee'-chee'  (c  he'ch  5 '),  n. 

Prob.  fr.  Hind,  ch/n-chht  fie! 

it.,  dirt.]  A  half-caste  or  Eura¬ 
sian  ;  also,  the  mincing  English 
spoken  by  this  class  ;  —  a  term 
of  disparagement.  Anglo-Ind. 
cheefe  +  chief. 
cheefetein  +  chieftain. 
cheek  blade.  A  jaw  blade, 
cheek'er.  n.  One  impudent  or 
saucy.  Slang.  [Colloq. \ 

cheek'ily.  adv.  of  cheeky. | 
cheek'i-ness.  n.  See  -NESS; 
CHEEKY.  Colloq. 
cheek'lesB.  a.  See -less. 
cheek  tooth.  =  molar  tooth. 
chee-nar'.  Var.  of  ciiinak. 
cheep.  +  cheap,  [to  cheep 
cheep 'y  (chep'Y),  a 


InelinedI 


ckeek'y  (chek'T),  a.;  cheek'i-er  (-T-er);  cheek'i-est.  Char¬ 
acterized  by  cheek  ;  brazen-faced;  impudent.  Colloq. 
cheep  (chep),  v.  i. ;  cheeped  (cnept  j ;  cheep'ing.  [Of  im¬ 
itative  origin.]  To  utter  faint  shrill  sounds,  as  a  young 
bird  ;  chirp  ;  squeak  ;  peep. 

A  flycatcher,  with  thin,  cheeping  cries,  dropped  some  twenty 
feet  straight  downward.  C.  G .  D.  Roberts. 

cheep,  v.  t.  To  utter  in  a  cheeping  tone. 

Cheep  and  twitter  twenty  million  loves.  Tennyson. 
cheep,  n.  A  feeble  shrill  sound,  such  as  a  young  bird  or 
a  mouse  makes  ;  chirp  ;  peep  ;  squeak, 
cheep'er  (-er),  n.  One  that  cheeps  ;  esp.  :  a  A  young 
partridge  or  grouse,  b  The  meadow  pipit.  Local ,  Eng. 
Cheer  (cher),  n.  [Native  name,  chlr,  chihir.)  A  pheasant 
( Catreus  uallichi ),  found  in  the  lower  Himalayan  moun¬ 
tains,  said  to  be  so  named  from  its  call  note, 
cheer,  n.  [ME.  chere  face,  welcome,  cheer,  OF.  chiere.  F. 
chbre ,  fr.  LL.  cam  face,  peril,  fr.  Gr.  Knpa  head.]  1.  The 
face  ;  the  countenance  or  its  expression.  Obs.  or  Archaic. 
“  Sweat  of  thy  cheer."  Wycliffe. 

2.  Feeling;  spirit;  state  of  mind  or  heart. 

Be  of  good  cheer.  Matt.  ix.  2. 

The  parents  .  .  .  fled  away  with  heavy  cheer.  Holland. 

3.  Gayety  ;  mirth  ;  cheerfulness  ;  animation  ;  as,  to  make 
cheer ,  to  make  merry,  be  cheerful. 

1  have  not  that  alacrity  of  spirit, 

Nor  cheer  of  mind,  that  1  was  wont  to  have.  Shak. 

4.  Welcome;  hospitable  entertainment ;  esp.  in  to  make , 

do,  or  give  cheer .  Obs.  Sir  W.  Temple. 

5  That  which  is  provided  for  entertainment,  esp.  at 
table  ;  provisions  prepared  for  a  feast ;  viands ;  food  ; 
fare  ;  as,  a  table  loaded  with  good  cheer. 

6.  That  which  cheers  or  gladdens  ;  comfort ;  solace  ;  en¬ 
couragement.  B.  Taylor. 

7  A  shout,  hurrah,  or  acclamation,  expressing  joy,  en¬ 
thusiasm.  applause,  favor,  etc. 

Welcome  her,  thundering  cheer  of  the  street  Tennyson. 
What  cheer  ?  formerly  also,  What  cheer  with  you  ?  What 
cheer  make  you  ?  Lit.,  What  is  your  state  of  mind,  or  mood  ? 
How  do  you  fare  ? 

cheer,  v.  t. ;  cheered  (cherd) ;  cheer'ing.  1.  To  infuse 
good  cheer  or  hope  into ;  to  solace  or  comfort ;  —  some¬ 
times  used  reflexively,  mostly  in  the  imperative. 

The  proud  he  tamed,  the  penitent  he  cheered.  Dryden. 

2  To  cause  to  rejoice  ;  gladden  ;  make  cheerful ;  to  raise 
the  spirits  of  ;  — sometimes  with  up. 

Let  thy  heart  cheer  thee  in  the  days  of  thy  youth.  Eccl.  xi.  9. 

3  To  comfort,  inspirit,  or  invigorate,  as  food  does,  or  with 
food  or  drink. 

The  cups 

That  cheer  hut  not  inebriate.  Cowper 

To  cheer  but  not  inebriate  is  an  expression  originat¬ 
ing  with  Berkeley,  but  popularized  by  Cowper’s  use  of  it 
with  reference  to  tea. 

4.  To  urge  on,  inspirit,  or  encourage  by  word  or  deed,  now 
esp.  by  shouts,  cries,  or  cheers;  as,  to  cheer  hounds ;  Na¬ 
poleon’s  presence  cheered  his  troops  to  victory. 

5  To  brighten  or  enliven  (the  face,  etc.). 

Anoint  and  cheer  our  soiled  face 

With  the  abundance  of  thy  grace.  Bk.  of  Com.  Prayer. 
6.  To  salute  or  applaud  with  cheers,  or  shouts  of  approval, 
welcome,  or  the  like. 

Syn.  — Gladden,  encourage,  inspirit,  comfort,  console,  en¬ 
liven,  refresh,  exhilarate,  animate,  applaud, 
to  cheer  ship,  to  salute  a  passing  ship  by  cheers  of  sailors 
stationed  in  the  rigging. 

Cheer,  v.  i.  1.  To  be  in  any  state  or  temper  of  mind.  Obs. 
“  How  cheer'' st  thou,  Jessica?  ”  Shak. 

2.  To  grow  or  be  cheerful ;  to  become  gladsome  or  joyous ; 
rejoice;  make  merry;  —  now  only  with  up,  often  impera¬ 
tively,  be  cheerful ;  take  or  pluck  up  courage. 

At  sight  of  thee  my  gloomy  soul  cheers "up.  A.  Philips 

3.  To  utter  a  shout  or  shouts  of  applause,  triumph,  etc. 
Cheer'er  (cher'er),  n.  1.  One  that  cheers,  gladdens,  com¬ 
forts,  or  inspirits  ;  a  comforter  ;  solace.  “  Thou  cheer  er  of 
our  days.”  Wotton.  “  Prime  cheerer,  light.”  Thomson. 

2.  A  cheering  drink  or  cup.  Scot. 

I  .  .  .  had  bidden  the  drinking  of  twa  cheerers.  Scott. 

3.  One  who  cheers,  applauds,  or  hurrahs. 

Cheer'ful  (-fool),  a.  Full  of  cheer  ;  having  or  showing 
good  spirits  or  joy  ;  cheering  ;  cheery  ;  contented  ;  happy  ; 
joyful;  lively;  animated;  gladdening;  enlivening. 

To  entertain  a  cheerful  disposition.  Shak. 

The  cheerful  birds  of  sundry  kind 
Do  chant  sweet  music.  Spenser. 

Syn.  — Lively,  animated,  gay,  lightsome,  gleeful,  olithe, 
jocund,  jolly,  joyous,  vivacious,  buoyant,  sunny,  happy, 
cheer'ful-ness,  n.  Quality  or  state  of  being  cheerful. 
Syn.  — Cheer,  gladness,  joy,  merriment,  jollity,  gayety, 
exhilaration.  —  Cheerfulness,  mirth,  hilarity,  glee. 
C HEERFULNESs(opposed  to  <7/i9<m)implies  a  bright  and  equa¬ 
ble  temper  or  disposition,  which  shows  itself  in  the  face, 
the  voice,  the  actions ;  it  suggests  a  strong  and  spontane¬ 
ous,  but  quiet,  flow  of  good  spirits.  Mirth  implies  less 
a  disposition  than  a  transient  state,  and  always  suggests 
outward  manifestations  of  merriment.  Hilarity  implies 
more  boisterous,  glee,  livelier,  more  exultant  or  demon¬ 
strative,  merriment  than  mirth.  Glee  occasionally  ex¬ 
presses  an  exultation  which  is  uncanny  or  sinister ;  as, 
ghoulish  glee:  ‘‘the  fierce  glee  of  desperation  ”  ( Quarterly 
Review);  ‘*a  kind  of  wild  and  horrid  glee ”  {Byron).  See 
hapfiness,  pleasure,  jocular. 

Mirth  is  short  and  transient,  cheerfulness  fixed  and  permanent. 
.  .  .  Mirth  is  like  a  flash  of  lightning,  that  breaks  through  a 
gloom  of  clouds  and  glitters  for  a  moment;  cheerfulness  keeps 
up  a  kind  of  daylight  in  the  mind,  and  fills  it  with  a  steady  and 
perpetual  serenity.  Spectator. 

The  waves  beside  them  danced  ;  but  they 
Outdid  the  sparkling  waves  in  glee.  Wordsworth. 

Wine  gives  not  light,  gay,  ideal  hilarity ,  but  tumultuous, 
noisy,  clamorous  merriment.  Johnson. 


cheerd.  Cheered.  Ref.  Sp. 

cheered  (cherd),  a.  1.  Having 
(such)  a  cheer,  countenance,  or 
mien  ;  —  used  chiefly  in  compo¬ 
sition.  Obs. 

2.  [p.  a.  of  cheer,  t?.l  Encour¬ 
aged  ;  gladdened.  (cheerful. I 
cheer 'fulize,  v.  t.  To  render| 
cheer'ful-ly,  adv.  of  cheerful. 
cheer'i-ly.  adv.  of  cheery. 
cheer'i-neBB,  n.  See -ness. 
cheer'ing,  />.  pr.  V  vb.  n.  of 
riiKicii.  r.  —  cheer'ing-ly,  adv. 
cheer'ish-ness,  //.  Cheerfulness. 
Otis.  tf  R. 

cheertee.  +  cherte. 
cheer'up  ping,  chear'up'ping. 
Vars.  of  chirruping. 
cheese.  +  choose. 
cheese  bail.  A  cheese  hoop, 
cheese  block.  Logging.  A  block 


or  email  wedge  used  to  chock  a 

log  [cheese  vat.  I 

cheese  board.  The  cover  of  a| 
cheese'bowl  .  +  chesboll. 
cheese  cement.  A  kind  of  cement 
for  earthenware.  Cheese  or  milk 
curd  is  a  constituent  of  it. 
cheese'-flow  er  (flou'Sr),  n.  The 
common  tall  mallow  of  Europe 
( Moira  sylvestris). 
cheese  hoop.  A  broad  hoop,  or 
cylinder,  usually  of  wood,  in 
which  the  curd*  is  pressed  in 
making  cheese. 

cheese  knife.  1.  A  lar^e  spat¬ 
ula  used  to  break  down  the  curd 
in  cheese  making. 

2.  A  knife  with  a  curved  blade, 
used  to  cut  cheese. 

3.  A  sword.  Mil.  Slang. 
cheese'lip  (chez'lYp),  cheese'- 


cheer'less  (cher'ISs),  a.  Without  cheer;  joyless;  com¬ 
fortless.  —  cheer  less  ly,  adv.  —  cheer'less-ness.  n. 

My  cheerful  day  is  turned  to  cheerless  night.  Spenser. 
Syn.  —  Gloomy,  sad,  comfortless,  dispiriting,  disconsolate, 
dejected,  melancholy,  forlorn. 

cheer'ly  (eher'IT),  a.  Gay ;  cheerful.  Archaic.  Dyer. 
cheer'ly,  adv.  1.  Cheerily ;  heartily.  Archaic.  Tennyson. 
2.  Cheeringly.  Byron. 

cheer  pine  (cher).  [Hind,  chir.]  An  East  Indian  timber 
pine  (Pinus  longifotia)  of  graceful  appearance,  and  often 
cultivated.  It  is  very  resinous,  and  its  wood  is  used  as  a 
substitute  for  deal. 

Cheer'y  (cher'T),  a.  Cheerful ;  lively  ;  gay  ;  bright ;  pleas¬ 
ant ;  cheering;  as,  &  cheery  person. 

II is  cheery  little  Btudy,  where  the  sunshine  glimmered  so  pleas¬ 
antly.  Hawthorne. 

Cheer'y  hie  Brothers  (cher'T-b’l).  In  Dickens's  ‘‘Nich¬ 
olas  Nickleby.”  a  firm  of  kind-hearted  London  merchants  ; 
—  said  to  allude  to  the  firm  of  William  Grant  &  Brothers, 
at  Manchester. 

cheese  (chez),  n.  [ME.  chese ,  AS.  cese,  fr.  L.  caseus,  LL. 
casius.  Cf.  casein.]  1.  The  consolidated  curd  of  milk, 
used  as  an  article  of  food ;  also,  a  cake  of  this  material. 
Cheese  is  made  from  whole  milk,  skimmed  milk,  skimmed 
milk  with  the  addition  of  cream  or  even  of  lard  or  oleomar¬ 
garine,  and  to  a  small  extent  from  cream  alone.  Cow’s 
milk  is  of  course  used  chiefly,  but  the  milk  of  the  goat  and 
the  ewe  is  also  employed.  The  curd  is  separated  from  the 
milk  by  the  use  of  some  coagulating  agent,  usually  rennet, 
and  contains  besides  casein  varying  amounts  of  fat,  etc. 
See  curd.  There  are  many  varieties  of  cheese,  depending 
on  the  composition  of  the  curd  and  the  mode  of  handling 
it.  To  make  soft  cheese  such  as  Brie  and  Camembert  the 
curd  is  merely  placed  in  molds  ;  for  hard  cheeses,  as  Ched¬ 
dar  and  Edam,  it  is  subjected  to  pressure.  The  character¬ 
istic  texture  and  flavor  of  a  cheese  are  developed  during 
the  ripening, a  fermentative  process  requiring  a  few  days  to 
several  months  according  to  the  nature  of  the  cheese.  The 
agents  in  this  process  may  be  enzymes  already  in  the  curd, 
peptonizing  bacteria,  or,  in  cheeses  like  Roquefort,  mold 
fungi  allowed  to  develop  in  apertures  made  in  the  curd. 

2.  A  form  like  that  of  a  cheese;  specif.  :  a  Cider  Making. 
A  mass  of  pressed  pomace,  b  Cotton  Spinning.  A  roll  of 
yarn,  c  Wool  Weaving.  A  sectional  warp  beam,  or  a  warp 
wound  on  such  a  beam,  d  The  flat,  circular,  mucilaginous 
fruit  of  the  dwarf  mallow  ( Malva  rotundi folia).  Colloq. 

3.  A  low  curtsy  ;  —  so  called  on  account  of  the  cheese 
form  assumed  by  a  woman’s  dress  when  she  stoops  after 
extending  the  skirts  by  whirling. 

Cheese  (chez),  n.  [Cf.  Per.  chiz  thing.]  Anything  thor¬ 
oughly  satisfactory  ;  the  right  thing.  Slang,  Eng. 
Cheese,  v.  t.  To  stop  ;  leave  off  ;  —  used  esp.  in  exclama¬ 
tion,  cheese  it,  stop  ;  look  out.  Slang  &  Dial.  Eng. 
Cheese'cake'  (chez'kak7),  n.  1.  A  cake,  originally  contain¬ 
ing  cheese,  filled  with  a  composition  of  soft  curds, sugar, and 
butter,  or  a  preparation  of  whipped  egg  and  sugar.  Prior. 
2.  The  fruit  of  the  cheese-flower;  also,  the  plant, 
cheese'cloth'  (•kl5th/;  205),  n.  A  thin,  unsized,  loose-woven 
cotton  cloth,  such  as  is  used  in  pressing  cheese  curds, 
cheese  fly.  A  black  dipterous 
insect  ( Piophila  casei)  of  which 
the  larvae  or  maggots,  called 
skippers  or  hoppers,  live  in 
cheese,  ham,  and  smoked  beef. 

The  larvae,  by  bending  and  sud¬ 
denly  straightening  the  body, 
can  jump  several  inches, 
cheese  hopper.  The  larva  of 
the  cheese  fly. 

cheese'lip  (chez'lYp),  cheese'-  „ 

lep  (-18p),  n.  [AS.  ceselib,  cys-  Cheese  Fly.  x  3. 
lybb ;  cese  cheese  +  lybb  medicine,  drug,  akin  to  Icel.  lyj 
herb,  OHG.  luppi  injury,  poisonous  juice,  Goth,  lubjaleisei 
sorcery.  See  cheese  ;  cf.  keslop.j  Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 

1.  Rennet,  used  for  coagulating  milk  in  making  cheese. 

2.  Specif.,  the  dried  stomach  of  a  calf,  or,  formerly,  of 
other  animals,  soused  ;  —  called  also,  formerly,  cheeselip,  or 
cheeselep,  bag. 

cheese  maggot.  The  larva  of  the  cheese  fly. 
cheese  mite-  A  minute  whitish  mite  (Tyro- 
glyphunsi.ro)  infesting  cheese, 
cheese'par  ing  (-pSr'Tng),  n.  1.  A  paring  of 
cheese  rind,  —  which  would  be  saved  or  valued 
only  by  a  parsimonious  or  very  needy  person  ; 
hence,  a  worthless  bit ;  a  candle  end. 

2.  The  paring  of  cheese ;  fig.,  miserly  economiz¬ 
ing  ;  parsimony, 
cheese'paring,  Scrimping;  mean;  miserly;  parsimo¬ 
nious  ;  as.  cheeseparing  economy.  Colloq. 

Cheese  pitch.  Mineral  pitch,  or  asphalt,  in  a  mass  the 
surface  of  which  has  dried  and  formed  a  skin. 
Cheese'wood'  (chez'wood'),  n.  Either  of  two  Australasian 
trees  { Pittospomm  bicolor  and  P.  undulatum)  ;  also,  their 
hard  yellowish  wood. 

chees'y  (-T),  a.;  cheesier  (-T-er);  chees'i-est.  1.  Having 
the  nature,  qualities,  taste,  form,  consistency,  or  appear¬ 
ance  of  cheese  ;  of  or 
pertaining  to  cheese  ; 
also,  abounding 
in  cheese. 

2-  [Prob.  from 
2d  cheese,  n.~\ 

Fine  ;  excellent ;  j 
smart; esp.,  iron¬ 
ically,  worthless; 
good  for  noth¬ 
ing.  Slang.  Cheetah, 

chee'tah  (che'td),  n.  [Hind,  chltd.]  An  animal  of  the  cat 


lep  (-IPp),  n.  [Of  uncertain 
origin.]  A  wood  louse  or  pill 
bug.  Local ,  Rug. 
cheese'mon^er  (-mfilj'gSr),  n. 
A  dealer  in  cheesfe.  —  cheese'- 
mon^er-ing,  rb.  n.  3r  p.  a. — 
cheese 'mon  ger-ly,  adv. 
cheeBe'mon'ger -y  (-Y),  n. ;  pi. 
-o  euies  (-Yz).  A  shop  or  place 
where  cheese  is  sold ;  also, 
cheesemonger's  wares, 
cheese  plate.  1.  A  small  plate 
for  eheese  at  the  end  of  dinner. 
2.  A  cheese-plate  button, 
cheese'-plate  but'ton.  A  large 
flat  button  for  coats.  Humorous. 
cheese  rack.  A  frame  for  dry¬ 
ing  cheeses. 

cheese  rennet.  The  yellow  bed- 

straw  (  Galium  verum ),  some¬ 
times  used  to  coagulate  milk. 


cheese  running.  [AS.  rynning 
rennet.]  Cheese  rennet.  Obs. 
chees'er-y  (chez'?r-Y),  n.  A 
cheese  factory.  Colloq.  or  Cant. 
cheese  toaster.  1.  A  fork  for 
toasting  cheese. 

2.  A  sword.  Humorous. 
cheese  vat.  A  vat  or  tub  in 
which  the  curd  is  formed  and 
cut  or  broken  in  cheese  making, 
chees'ine  (chez'Yn  ;  -en),  n.  An 
artificially  enriched  cheese 
made  in  imitation  of  cream 
cheese.  See  cheese,  [-ness. I 
chees  'i-nessf  chez'Y-n6s),«.  See  | 
cheeste.  chest. 
cheet  ( chet),  interj.  Puss  !—  call 
to  a  cat,  usually  doubled.  Scot. 
cheet.  t.  To  cheep,  as  a  bird. 
Dial.  Eng. 

chee'ta.  Var.  of  cheetah. 


food  foot  •  out,  oil  :  chair  ;  go  ;  sing,  iijk  ;  fhen,  thin  ;  nature,  verdure  (250) ;  K  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144) ;  boN  ;  yet ;  zh  =  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to « 
’  ’  ’  ’  Full  eiplunutlous  of  Abbreviations,  Signs,  etc.,  immediately  precede  the  Vocabulary. 
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family  ( Acinonyx  jubatus)  found  in  India,  Persia,  etc.,  as 
well  as  in  much  of  Africa,  which  is  often  tamed  and  trained 
to  hunt  antelopes  and  other  game.  It  differs  from  the  typ¬ 
ical  cats  and  approaches  the  dogs  in  several  respects.  The 
legs  are  long  and  adapted  for  prolonged  running,  and  the 
claws  are  slightly  if  at  all  retractile.  It  is  of  the  size  of 
a  leopard,  and  has  small  black  spots  on  the  body.  The 
African  race  has  been  regarded  by  some  as  a  distinct  spe¬ 
cies  (C.  lanigera). 

H  chef  (sh6f),  n.  [F.]  1.  A  chief  or  head  person. 

2.  The  head  cook  of  a  large  establishment,  as  a  club. 

3.  Her.  =  chief. 

Ilohef  -d’ceu'vre  (she'dff'vr’),  n.;  pi.  chefs-  (shg'-).  [F.] 
A  masterpiece  ;  a  capital  work  in  art,  literature,  etc. 
Chel-lan'thes  (ki-15n'tliez),  n.  [NL. ;  Gr.  lip  -f- 

avOos  flower.]  Bot.  A  widely  distributed  genus  of  polypo- 
diaceous  ferns,  the  lip  ferns,  mostly  small  herbaceous  rock 
plants  with  hairy  or  woolly  bipinnate  fronds,  the  sori 
terminal  on  the  veins.  Some  species  are  cultivated.  Also 
[/.  <?.],  a  fern  of  this  genus. 

Chei'lo-  (ki'lo-).  Combining  form  from  Greek  x«iAo?,  lip. 

==  CHILO-. 

Chei  lo  sto'ma  ta  (-sto'nia-td;  -stbm'a-td),  n.  pi.  [NL.; 
cheilo-  -f-  Gr.  <rro/xa,  a-To/xaTO?,  mouth.]  Zool.  A  large 
order  of  gymnolaematous  polyzoans,  generally  having  cal¬ 
careous  or  chitinous  zooecia  provided  with  opercula.  — 
chei'lo-stom'a-tous  (-st<5in'd-U2s;  -sto'ind-tds),  a. 
Chei-ran'thus  (k!-rXn'th#s),  n.  [NL.  ;  cheiro-  -j-  -anthus.] 
Bot.  A  large  genus  of  brassicaceous  herbs  of  the  north 
temperate  zone,  abundant  in  the  western  United  States. 
They  have  simple  leaves,  yellow  or  orange  flowers,  with  a 
2-lobed  stigma,  and  linear  siliques. 
chei'ro-  (ki'ro-),  Cheir-.  Combining  forms  from  Greek  xeiP» 
vei po?,  hand.  =  chiro-. 

Cheiro-ga'le-US  (kFro-ga'le-us),  n.  [NL.  ;  cheiro-  -|-  Gr. 
ya\ €17  or  ya\ rj  weasel.]  Zool.  A  genus  of  small  Madagas¬ 
can  lemurs  of  arboreal  habits,  which  pass  the  dry  season 
in  a  torpid  condition. 

Ghepro-glos'sa  (-glbs'd),  n.  [NL.;  cheiro-  -f-  Gr.  yAu xma 
tongue.]  Bot.  A  genus  of  opliioglossaceous  ferns  distin¬ 
guished  by  the  palmately  divided  fronds,  which  bear  sev¬ 
eral  pendent  spikes  near  their  bases.  The  only  species,  C. 
palmata ,  grows  as  an  epiphyte  on  palmettos  in  Florida 
and  throughout  tropical  America. 

ChePro-pom'pholyx  (-p5m'fo-lTks),  n.  [NL.  ;  cheiro-  -f- 
Gr.  TrofjL(f)6\v£  a  water  bubble.]  Med.  A  skin  disease 
characterized  by  itching  vesicles  on  the  palms  and  soles. 
Che'la  (cha'la),  n.  [Hind,  chela ,  orig.,  slave,  fr.  Skr.  ce[a, 
cefaka ,  slave,  servant.]  In  India,  a  dependent  person  oc¬ 
cupying  a  position  between  that  of  a  servant  or  slave  and 
a  disciple  ;  hence,  a  disciple  or  novice.  —  che'la  ship,  n. 
chela  (ke'ld),  n.  ; pi.  chelae  (-le).  [NL. ,  fr.  Gr.  XV^V  claw.] 
Zo'dl.  The  pincerlike  organ  or  claw  borne  by  certain  of 
the  limbs  of  Crustacea  and  Arachnida.  See  cheliform. 
Chelate  (ke'lat),  a.  Like,  or  having,  a  chela,  or  forceps, 
chel'e-ryth'rine  (kSl'e-rTth'rTn ;  k81-8r'Tth- ;  184),  n.  [Gr. 
XeA(i56piop)  celandine  -f- epvOpos  red.]  Chem.  A  colorless 
crystalline  alkaloid,  C2iH1704N,  obtained  from  the  celan¬ 
dine,  and  forming  yellow  salts  with  a  violet  fluorescence. 
Che  llc'er  a  (ke-lTs^r-d),  n.;  pi.  -ERiE  (-e).  [NL.;  Gr.  XV^V 
claw  -f-  Acepa?  horn.]  Zo'dl.  One  of  the  anterior  pair  of  ap¬ 
pendages  of  the  Arachnida ;  —  also  called  mandibles.  In 
the  scorpions  the  chelicerae  are  short  and  terminate  in  a 
chela,  but  have  no  poison  ^land ;  in  the  spiders  they  ter¬ 
minate  in  a  sharp-pointed  tip,  which  folds  back  against  the 
preceding  joint,  and  the  duct  of  the  poison  gland  opens 
near  its  extremity.  —  che-lic'er-al  (-di),  a. 

Chell-don  (kSl'T-dSn),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  x«Ac6aiv.]  1.  Anal. 
The  hollow  at  the  bend  of  the  arm. 

2.  [cap.]  Zool.  A  genus  of  swallows  of  which  the  Euro¬ 
pean  martin  is  the  type. 

che-lld'o-nate  (ke-lTd'$-nat),  n.  Chem.  A  salt  or  ester  of 
chelidonic  acid. 

chell-don'ic  (kgl'T-dSn'Tk),  a.  [See  celandine.]  Chem. 
Pert,  to  or  designating  a  dibasic  acid,  C7H4Ort,  occurring 
combined  in  the  celandine  sap  and  in  white  hellebore  roots. 
It  is  a  derivative  of  y  pyroue. 

chel  1  do'nlne  (k?l/T-do'nTn  ;  ke-lTd'6-nTn  ;  -nen  ;  184),  n. 
Also  -nin.  [See  celandine.]  Chem.  A  crystalline  alka¬ 
loid,  C2oH1f,05N  H.20,  found  in  celandine. 

Ohel'i-do'ni  urn  (kgl'T-do'nT-ttm),  n.  [NL.]  Bot.  A  genus 
of  papaveraceous  herbs  consisting  of  a  single  species,  C. 
majus ,  the  celandine,  native  of  Europe  and  Asia,  natural¬ 
ized  in  the  United  States.  See  celandine. 
chel'i-dox-an'thin  (-d<5k-s5n'thTn),  n.  [See  celandine  ; 
xanthin,  2.]  Chem.  A  neutral,  yellow,  bitter  principle 
found  in  celandine. 

che-lif'er-ous  (ke-llf'er-ws),  a.  [Gr.  x7?^  claw  +  -ferous.] 
Zool.  Bearing  a  chela  or  chelae. 

Chel'i-form  (kSl'T-fbrin  ;  ke'lT-),  a.  [Gr.  xf^V  -form.] 
Zool.  Having  a  movable  joint  or  finger  closing  against  the 
next  segment  to  it,  or  a  projecting  part  of  that  segment,  so 
as  to  form  a  forcepslike  organ ,  as  a  crab’s  claw ;  pincerlike. 


Chelle-an  (shgl'e-Sn),  Chel'li-an  (shei'T-dn),  a.  [F.  chel- 
leen.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  Chelles,  France,  or  the  culture 
typified  by  the  rude  stone  implements  discovered  there. 
Chellean  epoch,  Pale'ethnol..  a  primitive  paleolithic  period 
characterized  by  the  crudely  chipped  and  pointed  flints 
discovered  at  Clieyes.  Implements  of  this  period  are  found 
elsewhere  in  Europe,  frequently  in  conjunction  with  re¬ 
mains  of  the  elephant,  rhinoceros,  etc.  See  paleolithic. 
Che  lo'ne  (ke-15'ue),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  xe'^*'17  a  tortoise.] 

1.  Bot.  A  small  geuus  of  scrophulariaceous  herbs  of  the 
eastern  United  States.  They  have  large  white  or  pink 
flowers,  the  inflated,  nearly  closed  corolla  resembling  the 
head  of  a  tortoise,  whence  they  are  called  turtlehead  or 
snakehead. 

2.  Zo'dl.  Syn.  of  Chelonia  (in  sense  2). 

Che  lo'ni  a  (-nT-d),  n.pl.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  x^^lV  a  tortoise.] 

1.  Zool.  A  subclass  (in  some  classifications  an  order)  of 
reptiles  consisting  of  the  tortoises  or  turtles.  They  are  dis¬ 
tinguished  by  having  the  trunk  inclosed  in  a  shell,  formed 
of  bony  dermal  plates  usually  covered  externally  with 
horny  shields,  ana  in  nearly  all  cases  firmly  united  with 
some  of  the  vertebrae,  ribs,  and  sternum.  The  jaws  are 
toothless  and  sheathed  in  a  horny  beak.  See  turtle. 

2.  sing.  Zool.  The  genus  of  sea  turtles  consisting  of  the 
hawksbill  and  green  turtles. 

Che-lo'ni-an  (-an),  a.  [See  Chelonia.]  Of  or  pertaining 
to  the  tortoises  or  turtles.  —  n.  A  tortoise  or  turtle. 

Che  lon'i  d*e  (ke-15u'T-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.  See  Chelonia.] 
Zool.  The  family  consisting  of  all  the  sea  turtles  except  the 
leather  turtle.  They  are  large  turtles  having  the  limbs  mod¬ 
ified  into  paddles  or  flippers.  —  chel'o  nid  (k61'o-ntd),  n. 
Che-lu'ra  (ke-lii'rd),  n.  [NL.  ;  Gr.  \7)\r)  claw  -}-  ovpa.  tail.] 
Zo'dl.  A  genus  of  marine  amphipod  Crustacea,  which  bore 
into  and  sometimes  destroy  timber. 

Ghel'y-dra  (kgl'T-drd),  n/*[NL.,  fr.  Gr.  x€Al'Sp°*  a  tor¬ 
toise.]  Zo'dl.  A  genus  consisting  of  the  common  snapping 
turtle.  It  is  the  type  of  a  family,  Che-lyd'ri-dae  (kP-lYd'rY-de), 
containing  in  addition  only  the  alligator  turtle.  See  snapping 
turtle.  —  chel'y-droid  (k'el'T-droid),  a. 
chem'ic  (kgm'Tk),  a.  [See  alchemic,  chemistry.]  1.  Al¬ 
chemic;  hence,  counterfeit  or  unreal;  as,  cheinic  gold. 
Archaic.  “  Toil  with  cheinic  fire.”  Wordsuorth.  Byron. 

2.  Iatrochemical.  Obs. 

3.  Chemical.  Poetic  or  Archaic.  A.  II.  Clough. 

chemic  blue,  indigo  extract. 

chem'ic,  n.  [See  chemistry.]  1.  A  chemist.  Obs. 

2.  Bleaching.  A  dilute  solution  of  chloride  of  lime;  —  in 
this  sense  usually  spelt  chem'ick 

chem'ic,  chem'ick,  v.  t. ;  chem'icked  (-Tkt) ;  chem'ick-ing. 

1.  To  transmute  by  or  as  by  alchemy.  Obs. 

2.  Bleaching.  To  treat  with  chemick  ; — in  this  sense 
usually  spelt  chem'ick. 

chem'l-cal  (-T-kal),  a.  1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  chemistry; 
(Obs.)  alchemical  or  iatrochemical ;  characterized  or  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  forces  and  operations  of  chemistry;  employed 
in  the  processes  of  chemistry  ;  as,  chemical  changes  ;  chem¬ 
ical  combinations. 

2.  Acting  or  operated  by  chemical  agency  ;  as,  a  chemical 
extinguisher  or  fire  engine. 

chemical  affinity  or  attraction,  the  attractive  force  exerted 
in  different  degrees  between  the  different  elements,  which 
causes  them  to  enter  into  and  remain  in  combination.— 
c.  balance.  =  analytical  balance.  —  c.  black,  Dyeing ,  a 
black  obtained  by  the  interaction  of  nutgalls,  pyroligneous 
acid,  and  a  ferric  salt.  —  c.  engine  or  c.  fire  engine.  See  fire 
engine,  1.  —  c.  fuse.  See  fuse,  n.~  c.  harmonicon.  =  pyro- 
phone.  —  c.  individual,  a  single  chemical  substance,  as  dis¬ 
tinguished  from  a  mixture. 

A  chemical  individual  is  a  substance  which  persists  as  a  phase 
of  constant  composition  when  the  conditions  of  temperature, 
pressure,  and  composition  of  the  other  phases  present  undergo 
continuous  alteration  within  certain  limits  —  the  limits  of  exist¬ 
ence  of  the  substance.  A.  Findlay. 

— c.  property,  any  property  involving  tne  notion  of  chemical 
change,  as  the  explosive  property  of  gunpowder  or  the 
inertness  of  argon.  — c.  spectrum.  See  spectrum.— c.  tele¬ 
graph,  a  telegraphic  apparatus  by  which  the  message  is 
recorded  on  a  moving  slip  of  paper  moistened  with  a  solu¬ 
tion  the  chemical  composition  of  which  is  altered  on  the 
passage  of  the  current  through  a  stylus,  usually  of  iron, 
resting  on  the  paper.  —  c.  telephone,  a  telephone  operating 
by  chemical  or  electrolytic  action,  esp.  by  means  of  the 
motograph.  See  motograph.  —  c.  tonus.  Physiol.,  the  con¬ 
dition  of  slight  but  more  or  less  continuous  chemical 
activity  in  muscles,  maintained  by  frequent  reflex  excita¬ 
tion  and  leading  to  the  production  of  heat. 

Chem'l-cal,  n.  A  substance  obtained  by  a  chemical  process, 
or  used  for  producing  a  chemical  effect, 
chem'l-cal-ize  (-Iz),  v.  t. ;  -ized  (-Izd) ;  -iz'ing  (-Iz'Tng).  To 
treat  with  chemicals  ;  as,  chemicalized  paper.  —  chem  1 
cal  l  za'tion  (-T-za'shdn ;  -l-za'shfin),  n. 
chem'i-cal-ly,  adv.  According  to  chemical  principles,  or 
from  the  chemist’s  standpoint ;  by  chemical  process  or 
operation.  —  chemically  pure,  strictly,  free  from  all  impuri¬ 
ties  detectable  by  chemical  analysis ;  — applied  in  com¬ 
merce  rather  indefinitely  to  chemicals  of  a  higher  degree  of 
purity  than  their  common  commercial  form.  Abbr.,  C.  P. 
Chem'i-CO-  (kSm'Y-ko-).  A  combining  form  signifying  re¬ 


lation  to,  or  connection  with,  chemistry  :  as,  chem'i-co-phys'i-cal, 
pertaining  both  to  chemistry  and  to  physics;  reluting  to  physical 
chemistry  ;  chem'i-co-phya  i-o-log'i-cal,  relating  to  physiological 
chemistry;  chem'i-co-vrtal.  relating  to  the  chemistry  of  living 
things;  chem'i-co-as  tro-log'i-cal,  etc. 

che  mlg'ra-phy  (ke-mTg'rd-fT),  n.  [chemical  -f-  -graphy.] 
Any  mechanical  engraving  process  depending  upon  chemi¬ 
cal  action  ;  specif.,  a  process  of  zinc  etching  not  employing 
photography.  —  chem  i  graph'  icJkgm'i-grSf'Tk),  a. 

I!  che  min'  de  ronde'  (she-m^N'  de  rdNd').  [F.,  way  for 
making  the  round.J  Fort,  a  In  medieval  fortresses,  a  foot¬ 
path  on  the  top  of  the  rampart,  protected  by  a  crenellated 
wall,  b  In  early  modern  fortifications,  a  protected  foot¬ 
path  or  berm  in  the  scarp  slope  of  the  ditch,  c  In  modern 
fortifications,  the  way  of  the  rounds  (which  see). 

Che  mise'  (slie-mez'),  n.  [F.,  shirt,  fr.  LL.  camisa,  camisia , 
shirt,  thin  dress;  prob.  fr.  an  old  form  of  G.  henul  shirt. 
Cf.  camise.]  1.  A  shift,  or  undergarment,  worn  by  women. 
Chemise  “has  been  variously  applied  at  different  times  ;  perhaps 
originally  (as  still  in  Romance  languages)  the  undergarment, 
usually  of  linen,  both  of  men  and  women,  a  shirt ;  but  now  re¬ 
stricted  to  that  worn  by  women,  formerly  called  ‘  smock  *  and 
‘shift.’  Formerly  also  applied  to  some  undergarment  distinct 
from  the  ‘  smock,’  as  well  as  to  a  priest’s  alb  or  surplice,  the 
robe  of  a  herald,  etc.”  o.ij.  1>. 

2.  Fort.  A  lining,  or  secondary,  wall,  as  of  an  earthwork, 
or  of  an  outer  wall.  Obs.  or  Hist. 

3.  The  mandrel  or  core  on  which  a  gun  barrel  is  welded. 

chemi  sette'  (shgm'T-zgt'),  n.  [F.,  dim.  of  chemise.]  1.  A 

sleeveless  undergarment,  or  bodice,  worn  by  women,  usu¬ 
ally  covering  the  neck,  shoulders,  and  breast. 

2.  A  similarly  shaped  ornamental  adjunct  of  a  dress  worn 
to  fill  in  the  open  front  and  neck,  or  as  an  outer  garniture. 

chem'ism  (kem'Tz’m),  n.  [Cf.  F.  chimisme.  See  chemis¬ 
try.]  Chemical  activity  or  affinity  ;  also,  chemical  prop¬ 
erty  or  relationship. 

Chem '1st  (kgm'Tst ;  formerly ,  and  still  occas.,  kTm'Tst),  n. 
[Shortened  from  alchemist;  cf.  F.  chimiste.]  1.  One  versed 
in  chemistry  ;  formerly,  an  alchemist  or  an  iatrochemist. 
2.  A  druggist.  See  druggist,  apothecary.  British. 

chem'is-try  (kSm'Ts-trT),  n.  [From  chemist.  See  al¬ 
chemy.]  1.  The  science  that  treats  of  the  composition 
of  substances,  and  of  the  transformations  which  they  un¬ 
dergo  ;  —  originally  synonymous  with  alchemy.  From  the 
alchemical  period  chemistry  passed  to  that  of  iatrochemlatry, 
in  which  it  was  joined  to  medicine,  and  not  until  the  time 
of  Robert  Boyle  (1627-91)  did  it  become  an  independent  sci¬ 
ence.  The  period  from  Boyle  to  Antoine  Lavoisier  (1743-94) 
is  called  the  phlogistic  period  ;  it  was  followed  by  the  anti¬ 
phlogistic  period,  or  modern  chemical  period,  which  since 
1802-03  might  be  called  the  period  of  the  atomic  theory. 

See  ALCHEMY,  IATROCHEMISTRY,  PHLOGISTON,  ATOMIC  THEORY. 

The  field  of  chemistry  has  long  been  divided  into  organic 
chemistry  and  inorganic  chemistry,  from  the  belief,  once  cur¬ 
rent,  that  compounds  are  produced  in  living  organisms  by 
some  vital  force  and  are  essentially  different  from  those 
made  in  the  laboratory  and  in  inorganic  nature.  But  many 
products  of  life  processes  and  a  much  larger  number  of  new 
carbon  compounds  related  to  them  have  since  been  pre¬ 
pared  artificially,  and  the  distinction  is  now  one  of  conven¬ 
ience  merely.  Organic  chemistry,  th^n,  is  the  chemistry  of 
the  hydrocarbons  and  their  derivatives,  w  hether  found  in 
organisms  or  not,  while  inorganic  chemistry  treats  of  all 
other  compounds  and  of  the  elements.  Such  compounds 
as  the  oxides  of  carbon,  the  carbides,  and  the  cyanides 
are  assigned,  sometimes  to  the  one,  sometimes  to  the 
other.  The  enormous  number  and  the  completeness  of 
related  series  of  organic  compounds,  together  with  their 
remarkable  facility  of  exchange  and  substitution,  offer  an 
illustration  of  chemical  reaction  and  homology  not  to  be 
paralleled  in  inorganic  chemistry,  and  justify  what  would 
otherwise  be  a  one-sided  division.  Physical  chemistry,  in 
which  the  most  remarkable  recent  chemical  advances  have 
been  made,  studies  quantitatively  the  relations  between 
chemical  and  physical  properties  and  phenomena ;  it  in¬ 
cludes  thermochemistry,  electrochemistry,  photochemistry,  etc. 
Physiological  chemistry  deals  with  the  chemical  processes 
which  take  place  in  plants  and  animals,  but  esp.  tne  latter. 
The  chemistry  of  plants  is  sometimes  called  phytochemistry, 
that  of  animals,  zoochemistry.  Correlated  to  these  in  the 
inorganic  field  are  mineralogical  and  geological  chemistry. 
Applied  chemistry,  as  distinguished  from  pure  chemistry,  has 
various  branches,  as  agricultural,  pharmaceutical,  sanitary, 
and  technical  (or  industrial),  chemistry.  Here  belongs  also 
analytical  chemistry  in  the  ordinary  sense.  See  analysis. 
See  also  element,  atom,  periodic  law\  etc. 

2.  An  application  of  chemical  theory  and  method  to  the 
consideration  of  some  particular  subject ;  as,  the  chemistry 
of  iron  ;  the  chemistry  of  indigo. 

3.  A  treatise  on  chemistry. 

chem'i-type  (kSm'T-tip) )  n.  [chemical  -f-  -type.]  En- 

chem'i-typ'y  (-tlp'T)  f  graving.  Any  of  a  number  of 
processes  involving  chemical  action,  by  hich  an  impression 
from  an  engraved  plate  is  obtained  in  relief,  to  be  used  for 
printing  on  an  ordinary  printing  press. 

Che-mol'y-sis  (ke-m51'T-sTs),  n.  [c/<e7?iical  -|-  -lysis. ]  De¬ 
composition  by  chemical  reagents.  Rare.  —  chem'O-lyt'iC 
(kgm'o-ITt'Tk),  a. 

Chem'O-re'flex  (kgm'o-re'flSks),a.  Physiol.  Pert,  to  or  des¬ 
ignating  a  reflex  action  resulting  from  a  chemical  stimulus. 


chee'tal.  Var.  of  cimtal. 
cheet'er,  n.  One  who  cheets  ; 
esp.,  a  young  pigeon, 
cheet'ie  (chet'T),  n.  A  pussy  ; 
cat ;  —  also  used  as  a  call.  Scot. 
chee'tul  Var.  of  chital. 
chee-wink'.  Var  of  chewink. 

Chef.  +  CHAFF,  CHIEF. 

chefare.  +  chaffer. 

Hcher  d’^cole'  (shef'  drkftl'). 
[F.]  Chief  or  leader  of  a  school, 
j)  chef'  de  cuFaine'  (de  kwe'- 
zen').  [F.j  Same  as  chef,  2. 
chefe.  i*  CHAFE,  CHEVE,  CHIEF. 
chefTare  +  chaffer. 
cheffe.  +  chief. 
chefferie.  •  chiefeky. 
cheFfo-nier'  (shCFO-ner' ).  Var. 
of  chiffonier. 

chefle.  +  jowl.  [tain.  I 

cheftance.  Obs.  pi.  of  chief-| 
cheftayn.  «f*  chieftain. 
cheften.  chieftain. 
cheg'oe  (cn?g'5),  cheg're  (-5r), 
n.  =  CHIGOE. 

cheif.  +  chief. 
cheiftane.  +  chieftain. 
cheigne.  +  chain. 
chei  li'tifl  (kT-lUtTs),  chi-li'tis. 
».  [cheilo-  4-  - itis .)  Med.  In¬ 
flammation  of  the  lip. 

Chei  lo-dip-ter'i-dae  (kT'liVdTp- 
Itfr'I-de),  Chei  lo-dip'ter-ua 
i-dtp'ter-iZs).  [NL.  ;  cheilo -  -f- 


Or.  Sin-repo?  two-winged.] 
Zool.  See  blukhish,  1. 
chei-lod'ro-moua  (kMVd'rS* 

mi/s),  a.  [cheilo-  +  - dromous .] 

Pot.  =  CRASPEDODROMOUS. 

Chei  log'na-tha,  Chei-lop'o-da, 

etc.  See  forms  beginning  chilo-. 

chei'lo-plas^y.  Var.  of  chilo- 

plasty.  [cheep.  I 

cheip.  Ohs.  or  Scot.  var.  of  | 

cheir.  +  cheer. 

cheir  ( kTr),  n.  [  Ar.  khiri.]  The 

wallflower. 

chei-rog'no-my.  chei'ro-man'- 

cy,  etc.  Vars.  of  chirognomy, 
chiromancy,  etc. 
cheFro-meg'a-ly  (kT'rfi-m 5g'd- 
1T),  n.  [cheiro-  -f  Gr  /neyas, 
geyd\ov,  big.]  Med.  Morbid 
increase  in  the  size  of  the  bands. 
Chei'ron.  Var.  of  Chiron. 
chei-rop'o-dlst.  Var.  of  chi¬ 
ropodist. 

Chei-rop'ter-a.  chei-rop'ter-yg'- 
i-um,  chei-ros'o-phy,  etc.  Vars. 
of  Chihoptkra,  etc. 
chei'ro-gpasm  (kl'rrt-spfiz’m), 
n.  [cheiro-  -f  spasm.]  Med.  = 
writer’s  cramp. 
chelae.  +  choose,  [cheese.  I 
chelse.  Obs.  or  dial.  var.  of 
cheisil.  +  CHAISEL. 
cheitif.  caitiff. 


chek.  f  CHECK, CHEEK.  [CHIH.I 

chek.  Chinese  dial.  var.  of | 
chek'an.  chek'en  (ch?k'£n),  n. 
[Native  name  chequen.  1  A  Chil¬ 
ean  myrtaceous  shrub  ( Eugenia 
chequen),  with  astringent  bark 
and  leaves.  [chick,  choke. I 
cheke.  f  check,  cheek,| 
cheke.  n.  See  weight. 
chekeen.  ^  chequeen. 
chekelatoun  -fr  ciclatoun. 
chekelew.  f  chokelew. 
cheken.  +  chicken. 
cheker.  f  checker. 

Chekh  (chek).  Var.  of  Czech. 
che'ki  (cha'kfj.n.  See  weight. 
chekin.  +  chequeen,  sequin. 
chekke.  +  check. 
chek'ker.  +  checker. 
chekkere.  4  checker. 

[1  chek'mak  (chtfk'mfik),  n.  A 
Turkish  fabric  of  silk  and  cot¬ 
ton  with  gold  thread  interwoven, 
chekmat.  ^  checkmate. 
chei.  n.  [AS.  rrole.]  Throat.  Obs. 
Che'lal  (ke'lftl).  Bib. 
chelaundre.  c  a  lander. 

Chel'cl  as  i  k^l'shT-fts).  Bib. 
chelde,  n.  [AS.  cyld.]  Cold.  Obs. 
chele.  +  chavel,  chill. 
Che'le-ab  (ke'ir'-ftb).  D.  Bib. 
Chedi-a'u  (ke'lY-a'O).  D.  Bib. 
chel'i-cer  (kgl'Y-aPr),  chel'i- 
cere (-ser), n.  =  chelicera.  R. 


chei  i-do'ni-an  (-d5'nY-4n),  a. 

[L.  chelidomas .  Gr.  xe^tSop«.a9, 
fr.  swallow.]  Desig¬ 

nating  the  west  wind  of  spring, 
when  the  swallows  come. 

Chei  i-do-aau'rua  (-do-s&'rtfs), 
n.  [NL.  ;  Gr.  x*k<.b(bv  4-  -sau- 
rus.)  Paleon.  A  genus  of  Low¬ 
er  Permian  stegocephalians  re¬ 
lated  to  A  rchegosauru8,  but 
with  a  broader  and  shorter  skulL 
Chei  i-fe-rid'e-a  (-ff-rYd'f-d),  n. 
pi.  [NL.  See  cheliferous.] 
Zool.  =  Pseudoscorpion  ida. 
che-lin'go  (chC-lYp'gS),  che- 
lin'ga  (-g a),  n.  [Of  uncertain 
origin  ;  cf.  F.  chei  inane ,  Ar. 
shalandt,  LL.  chelandivm, 
LGr.  x<A<*>/610*',  Tamil  sha- 
langu.]  A  kind  of  boat  pointed 
at  both  ends,  c.f  light  draft,  used 
on  the  Coromandel  coast. 
Che-li'on  (kP-lT'tfn).  D.  Bib. 
che'li-ped  (ke'lY-p?d),  n.  [Gr. 

claw  4-  -ped.)  Zool.  One 
of  the  pair  of  legs  of  decapod 
crustaceans,  which  bear  the 
large  chelae. 

Chel'li-ans  (ktq'T-tfnz).  Bib. 
CheKluh  (kel'Q).  Bib. 
Chel'lus  (-tZs).  Bib. 

Che'lod  fke'lBd).  Bib. 

Chel  o-dl'na  (kPFfi-dT'nd),  n. 


[NL.  ;  fr.  Gr.  X€^V5  tortoise  + 
SeLvds  terrible.]  Zobl.  A  genus 
of  fresh-water  turtles  of  the 
Australian  region,  having  verv 
long  necks.  —  chel'o-dine  (kSl'- 
6-dTn  ;  -dYn),  a.  Sr  n. 
che'loid.  Var.  of  keloid. 

Chei 'sea  Plii-los'o-pher  (ch51'- 
s*  ).  Thomas  Carlyle,  who  long 
resided  in  Chelsea,  Eng. 
Cheltenham  salt  (chclt'ndm). 
Med.  The  aperient  salt  left  on 
evaporation  of  the  chalybeate 
Cheltenham  water  of  England, 
or  an  artificial  imitation  of  it. 
Che'lub  (ke'lub).  Bib. 
Che-lu'bai  (k?-loo'bT).  Bib. 
che'ly.  +  chela,  jei.ly. 
chelydre,  n.  [L.  chelydrus ,  Gr. 
X«ArSpos.]  Among  the  an¬ 
cients,  a  kind  of  fetid  amphibi¬ 
ous  serpent.  Obs. 

Chel'ys  (k?l'Ys),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr. 
X«Av»  a  tortoise.]  Zool.  The 
genus  consisting  only  of  the 
matamata.  [1st ;  chemistry.  I 
chem.  Abbr.  Chemical;  chem-| 
Chem'a-rlm  (kgm'A-rYm),  n.  pi. 

tHeb.  kemarxm,  lit.,  priests.]  See 
Iaal,  1. 

che-ma'wi-nlte  (c  h  f-m8'w  Y- 
nlt),  n.  (From  the  Indian  name 
I  of  a  Iluason  Bay  trading  post.] 


A  fossil  resin  similar  to  amber, 
chemer.  ^  chimer,  robe, 
chem  i-at'ric  (k5m/Y-ttt'rYk),  a. 
=  iatrochemical. 
chem'i-caled  (kPm'Y-kald),  a. 
Treated  with  chemicals, 
chem'ick.  Var  of  chemic. 
chenFi-glyph'ic  (k  f*  mOf-gl  Y  V- 
Yk),  a.  [chemic&\  4-  Gr.  y\v<f>€tv 
to  engrave.]  Engraved  by  chem¬ 
ical  action. 

chem  l-loon'  (shfm'Y-lobn'),  n. 
[c hem  i  se  4-  panta/oon. ]  A 
woman’s  garment  of  chemise 
and  drawers  united.  U  S. 

[|  che-min'  cou  vert'  (she-m&N' 
koo'vfir').  [F.]  Fort.  A  cov¬ 
ered  way. 

[|  che-min'  de  fer'  (dg  far'). 
[F.l  1.  Lit.,  road  of  iron  ;  rail¬ 
road  or  railway.  [carat. I 

2.  A  variety  of  the  game  of  bac-l 
cheminey.  •]•  chimney. 

II  che-min'  fai-sant'  (shg-mttN' 
f -zaN').  [F.]  Lit.,  while  mak¬ 
ing  way  ;  during  the  action. 
chenFi-o-tac'tic  (kSm'Y-f-t&k'. 
tYk).  Var.  of  chemotactic. 
chem  i-o-tax'is  (-tftk'sYs).  Y'ar. 
of  c  h  e  m  o  t  a  x  i  s.  —  chenFi-o- 
tax'ic  (-sYk),  a. 
chemne.  ^  chimney. 
chem'o-lyze  (kgm'o-llz),  v.  t 
To  subject  to  cheinolysiB.  Bare. 


ale,  senate,  c<ire,  ftm,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofa ;  eve,  £vent,  6nd,  recent,  maker;  ice,  Ill;  old,  ftbey,  orb,  ftdd,  s5ft,  cdnnect ;  use,  unite,  (irn,  iip,  circtis,  menu  ; 
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Che'mosh  (ke'mBsh),  n.  [Heb.  kemdsh.l  The  national  god 
of  the  Moabites. 

CllO-mo'dis  (ke-mo'sts),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  xvy-iorr 19  a  swell¬ 
ing  of  the  cornea  resembling  a  cockleshell,  lr.  XVM  a  gap¬ 
ing,  hence  a  cockleshell.]  Med,  Inflammatory  swelling  of 
the  conjunctival  tissue  surrounding  the  cornea.  —  che- 
mot'ic  (-mot'ik),  a. 

chem  os  mo'sis  (k6m'5z-ra5'sTs),  n.  [cAemical  -f-  osmosis.] 
Chemical  action  taking  place  through  an  intervening  mem¬ 
brane.  See  osmose.  —  chem  os  mot'ic  (-mbt'Tk),  a. 

chem' O-syn'the  sis  (kgm'6-sTn'the-sis),  rc.  [cAe/nical  -f 
synthesis .]  Plant  Physiol.  Synthesis  of  organic  compounds 
by  energy  derived  from  chemical  changes  or  reactions. 
Chemomynthesis  of  carbohydrates  occurs  in  the  nitrite 
bacteria  through  the  oxidation  of  ammonia  to  nitrous  acid, 
and  in  the  nitrate  bacteria  through  the  conversion  of  ni¬ 
trous  into  nitric  acid.  Cf.  photosynthesis.  —  chem  0  svn- 
thet'ic  (  stn-thSt'Tk),  n.  yu 

chomo-tax'is  (-tSk'sTs),  n.  Formerly  also  chem  i-o-tax'- 
ls.  [chewXcaX  -f- -taxis.]  Biol.  The  sensitiveness  exhibited 
by  small  free-swimming  organisms,  as  bacteria,  zoospores 
of  algae,  etc.,  to  chemical  substances  held  in  solution. 
They  may  be  attracted  ( positive  chemotaxis )  or  repelled 
( negative  chemolaxis).  Cf.  chemotropism.  —  chemo-tac'- 
tic  (-tXk'tTk),  a.— chem  o-tac'ti-cal-ly,  adv. 

che-mot'ro-pism  (k$-m8t'ro-pTz’mb  n.  [cAemical  -f-  -tro- 
pisrn .]  Plant  Physiol.  The  sensitiveness  exliibited  by  va¬ 
rious  plant  organs  to  dissolved  chemical  substances,  result¬ 
ing  in  curvature  toward  the  stimulus  <  positive  chemotro- 
pi8m)  or  away  from  it  (negative  chemotropism).  See  chemo- 
taxis.  —  chem  o-trop'ic  (kSm'o-trQp'ik),  a.  —  chem  0- 
trop'i-cal-ly,  adv. 

The  word^is  sometimes  confused  with  chemolaxis. 

Che  mung'  (she-mung'),  n.  [From  Chemung  county,  New 
York.]  Geol.  A  subdivision  of  the  Upper  Devonian  in  New 
York,  included  in  the  Chautauquan.  See  geology,  Chart. 

che  nille'  (she-nel'),  n.  [F.,  prop.,  a  caterpillar.]  A  kind 
of  tufted  cord,  of  silk,  worsted,  wool,  or  cotton,  used  for 
embroidery  and  fringes,  for  draperies,  etc. 

Chenille  carpet.  A  carpet  having  a  chenille  weft. 

Chenille  Plant.  All  East  Indian  euphorbiaceous  herb 
(Acalyphci  hispida)  having  long  pendent  spikes  of  crimson 
flowers,  resembling  pieces  of  chenille. 

Gheno-mor'phae  (ke'no-m6r'fe),  n.  pi.  [NL.  ;  Gr.  xhv 
wild  goose  -f-  pop^y  form.]  Zool.  An  order  of  desmogna- 
thous  birds,  including  the  swans,  ducks,  geese,  flamingoes, 
and  screamers.  —  cheno-mor'phic  (-ftk),  a. 

che'no  pod  (ke'uo-p5d  ;  k&n'o-),  n.  Any  plant  of  the  family 
Chenopodiaceae. 

Che  no  po  di  a'ce  ae  (-po'dT-a'se-e),  n.  pi.  [NL.  See  Che¬ 
nopodium.]  Bot.  A  family  of  plants,  the  goosefoot  family, 
typifying  the  order  Chenopodiales,  and  distinguished  by 
the  utricular  fruit.  There  are  about  75  genera  and  550 
species  of  wide  distribution,  chiefly  in  saline  or  alkaline 
regions.  The  important  genera  are  Chenopodium ,  Bela, 
Spinacia ,  A  triplex,  Salicoimia ,  *S alsola,  and  Dondia.  — 
cne  no  po  di  a'ceous  (-shus).  a. 

Che  no  po  di  a'les  (-lez),  n.  pi.  [NL.  See  Chenopodium.] 
Bot.  An  order  of  archichlamydeous  dicotyledonous  herbs 
comprising  10  families,  of  which  the  most  important  are 
the  Chenopodiaceae,  Silenaceae,  and  Amaranthaceae.  They 
are  all  characterized  by  a  superior  ovary,  and  by  having  a 
coiled  or  curved  embryo,  whence  the  order  has  sometimes 
been  called  Centrospermx. 

Che  no  po'di  um  (-po'dT-wm),  n.  [NL.  ;  Gr. 
goose  -f-  7tov5,  noSoq,  foot.]  Bot.  A  large  genus  of  glabrous 
or  mealy  herbs,  the  goosefoots  or  pigweeds,  typifying  the 
family  Chenopodiaceae  and  found  in  temperate  regions  of 
the  whole  world.  They  have  perfect 
flowers  with  a  wingless  herbaceous 
calyx.  Several  species  are  aromatic  and 
are  used  medicinally,  an  oil  being  ob¬ 
tained  from  their  seeds.  See  lamb’s- 

QUARTERS,  WORMSEED. 

Chep'e-ra  (kSp'e-ra),  n.  [Egyptian 
kheprerd ,  khepera .]  Egypt.  Myth.  A 
solar  deity,  god  of  the  rising  sun,  cre¬ 
ator  of  all,  “  father  of  the  gods.”  He 
was  represented  by  the  beetle,  or  scarabaus, 
or  with  a  beetle  as  an  adjunct. 

Cheque  (chSk),  n.  A  counterfoil,  etc. ; 
a  written  order,  etc.;  —  the  usual  spell¬ 
ing  in  England.  See  1st  check,  11. 

Cher'e-miss  (chgr'e-mls),  n.  One  of  a 
people  of  Finnic  speech  of  the  Russian 
governments  of  Vyatka  and  Kazan, 
allied  to  the  Mordvins  and  Chuvashes. 

—  Cher  e  mis'sian  (-mTsh'an),  a. 

Cher  l  moy'a  (chSr'T-moi'd),  n.  Also  Chepera. 
cherimoyer ,  chirimoyer ,  chirimoya ,  etc.  [From  a  native 


name :  cf.  F.  cherimolier.]  a  A  small  annonaceous  tree 
( Annona  cherimolia )  native  of  South  America,  but  culti¬ 
vated  in  Mexico  and  the  West  Indies,  b  The  fruit  of  this 
tree.  It  is  brownish  yellow,  with  a  soft,  rich  flesh,  re¬ 
sembling  the  custard  apple. 

cher'lsh  (chSr'ish),  v.  t. ;  cher'ished  (JTsht) ;  cher'ish-ing. 
[F.  cherir ,  fr.  cher  dear,  fr.  L.  earns.  See  caress,  finish.] 

1.  To  hold  dear  ;  to  treat  or  keep  with  tenderness  and  af¬ 
fection  ;  to  make  much  of ;  hence,  to  nurture  with  care ; 
to  protect  and  aid  ;  nurse;  cultivate. 

Even  as  a  nurse  cherisheth  her  children.  1  Thess.  ii.  7. 

2.  To  caress  ;  fondle  ;  hug.  Obs.  or  Archaic.  Sterne. 

3.  To  give  kind  entertainment  to.  Obs.  Shak. 

4.  To  cheer  ;  inspirit  ;  encourage.  Obs.  Lydgate. 

5.  To  harbor  in  the  mind  ;  to  embrace  with  interest ;  to  in¬ 
dulge  ;  foster  ;  cling  to  ;  as,  to  cherish  regrets. 

To  cherish  virtue  and  humanity.  Burke. 

Syn.  —  Nourish,  nurse,  nurture;  entertain,  encourage, 
comfort,  protect,  support.  See  foster. 
cher'ish-ment,  n.  1.  Something  that  cherishes.  Obs. 

2  Act  of  cherishing  ;  encouragement;  comfort. 

||  cher'na  (Sp.  ckSr'na),  n.  [Sp.,  a  kind  of  fish;  cf.  Pg. 
cherne.]  Any  of  several  serranoid  fishes  ;  as  the  stone  bass 
of  Europe,  and,  in  Spanish  America  and  the  West  Indies, 
various  groupers,  as  the  red  grouper  ( Epinephehis  morio ), 
distinguished  as  cher'na  de  vi-ve'ra  (da  ve-va'ra),  the  ham¬ 
let  ( E .  striatus),  called  cher'na  cri-ol'la  (kre-ol'ya),  etc. 

Cher  o  kee'  (ck§r'o-ke'),  n.  An  Indian  of  a  tribe  of  Iro- 
quoian  stock,  formerly  inhabiting  the  region  about  the 
headwaters  of  the  Tennessee  River.  They  are  now  mostly 
settled  in  Oklahoma,  where  they  have  their  ow  n  newspa¬ 
pers  and  books,  and  a  native  alphabet  of  eighty-four  char¬ 
acters  invented  by  Sequoyah  or  Guess.  See  Five  Civil¬ 
ized  Nations.  ALso,  the  language  of  the  Cherokees. 
Cherokee  rose.  A  Chinese  climbing  rose  ( Rosa  laevigata ) 
naturalized  in  the  southern  United  States.  It  has  shining, 
usually  trifoliolate,  leaves,  and  fragrant  white  flowers. 
Che-root'  (she- root';  che-),  n.  [Tamil  shuru((u ,  prop.,  a 
roll.]  A  kind  of  cigar,  truncated  at  both  ends,  originally 
made  in  southern  India  and  Manila. 

Cher'ry  (chSr'T),  n.  ;  pi.  -ries  (-Tz).  [ME.  chery ,  the  fruit, 
fr.  OF.  cherise ,  dial,  form  of  F.  cerise  (cf.  AS.  cyrs  cherry), 
fr.  LL.  ceresia ,  fr.  L .cerasus  cherry  tree,Gr.  Kepao-05,  peril, 
fr.  Kepas  horn,  from  the  hardness  of  the  wood.  The  form 
cherry  (cf .  pea )  is  due  to  the  s  of  the  French  form  being  mis¬ 
understood  to  be  the  plural  sign.]  1.  Any  of  several  species 
of  Prunus  having  globose  drupes  inclosing  a  smooth  stone. 
C  alti  vated  cherries  have  all  originated  from  P.  cerasus  and 
P.  avium  of  Europe.  The  former  has  yielded  the  Ama- 
relles  and  Morellos ;  the  latter  the  Hearts  and  Bigarreaus , 
the  Dukes ,  and  the  Mazzards.  Each  of  these  races  includes 
many  varieties.  Among  the  wild  cherries  of  Europe  are  P . 
padus ,  the  bird  cherry,  and  P.  mahaleb ;  among  those  of 
the  United  States  are  the  black  cherry  (P.  serotina ),  the  pin 
cherry  (P .  pemisylvanica),  and  the  cliokecherry  ( P .  vir- 
giniana).  See  plum. 

2.  The  fruit  of  this  tree.  Cherries  vary  in  color  from  al¬ 
most  black  through  shades  of  red  to  yellow'.  They  also 
vary  somewhat  in  size  and  shape  and  much  in  flavor. 

3.  In  Australia,  any  of  several  trees,  or  their  fruit,  more  or 
less  resembling  cherries  ;  as,  Exocun  pus  cupressiformis , 
Eugenia  myrlifolia ,  and  Antidesrna  dallachyanum .  See 
brush  cherry,  native  cherry. 

4.  In  the  West  Indies,  any  of  several  malpighiaceous 
shrubs  or  their  cherrylike  fruit,  as  Byrsonima  lucida;  also, 
any  of  various  species  of  Cordia  or  their  similar  fruit. 

5.  The  timber  of  the  cherry  tree,  esp.  of  the  black  cherry, 
used  in  cabinetmaking,  etc. 

6.  A  peculiar  shade  of  red,  like  that  of  certain  cherries. 

7.  Mech.  A  spherical  bur,  used  esp.  to  ream  bullet  molds. 
Cher'ry.  a.  Like  a  red  cherry  in  color. 

Cherry  aphis-  A  dark-brown  aphis  ( Myzus  cerasi)  infest¬ 
ing  the  cherry  tree  and  making  the  leaves  crumple  and  roll. 
Cherry  apple.  The  Siberian  crab  apple  ( Pyrus  baccata). 
Cherry  bay  The  cherry  laurel. 

Cherry  birch,  a  The  sweet  birch  (Betnla  lenta).  b  The 
western  birch  ( B .  occidental  is). 
cherry  bounce.  1.  Cherry  brandy.  Colloq. 

2.  Brandy  and  sugar. 

cherry  brandy.  Brandy  in  which  cherries  have  been 
steeped. 

Cherry  coal.  A  soft,  noncaking  coal,  which  burns  readily. 
Cherry  coffee.  The  fresh  fruit  or  berry  of  coffee,  before 
the  pulp  has  been  removed. 

cherry  currant.  A  variety  of  the  red  currant,  having  a 
very  large  berry. 

Cherry  fruit  fly.  A  small  dipterous  fly  (Rhagolctiscingu- 
lata)  whose  larva  lives  in  the  fruit  of  the  cherry, 
cherry  laurel  a  A  European  amygdalaceous  evergreen 
shrub  ( Laurocerasus  laurocerasus)  common  in  shrubberies; 
—  called  also  laurel,  b  A  similar  species  of  the  southern 
United  States  (L.  caroliniana) ;  —  called  also  laurel  cherry. 


Cherry  leaf  beetle  A  small  red  beetle  ( Galerucella  ca- 
vicolus)  which  attacks  the  leaves  of  cherry  and  peach  trees, 
cherry  mildew.  A  mildewr  fungus  (Poao^phsera  orycan- 
th:c)  attacking  the  cherry,  apple,  and  pear, 
cherry  pepper-  A  variety  of  pepper  (Capsicum  annuum 
cerusiforme),  with  small,  scarlet,  intensely  acrid  fruit, 
cher'ry-pie'  (chgr'i-pi'),  n.  a  The  garden  heliotrope, 
b  The  hairy  willow-herb. 

Cherry  pit.  a  A  children’s  game,  in  which  cherry  stones 
are  tossed  into  a  small  pit  or  hole ;  also,  the  pit  itself, 
b  A  cherry  stone.  U.  S. 

Cherry  plum,  a  An  Asiatic  plum  (Prunus  cerasi f era)  used 
extensively  in  Europe  as  a  stock  on  which  to  bud  domestic 
varieties,  b  The  bird  cherry  (P.  padus). 
cherry  rum  Rum  in  which  cherries  have  been  steeped. 
Cherry  Stone.  1.  The  stone  or  endocarp  of  the  cherry, 
sometimes  taken  as  the  type  of  anything  worthless. 

2.  A  game  played  with  cherry  stones. 

3.  A  small  oyster  suitable  for  eating  raw.  Middle  & 
Southern  U.  S. 

cherry  tomato.  A  kind  of  tomato  (Lycopersicon  cerasi- 
forme)  bearing  bunches  of  small  cherry  like  fruit  which  is 
used  only  for  pickles  or  preserves, 
cher'so  nese  (kdr'so-nez  ;  -lies),  n.  [L.  chersonesus ,  Gr. 
X’  pcrourja 09;  laud  -f-  v-gaos  island.]  A  peninsula  ; 

as,  the  7 'auric  Chersonese ,  or  Crimea. 

Chert  (chfirt),  n.  Min.  An  amorphous,  massive  mineral  of 
neutral  or  dark  color,  closely  allied  to  flint, 
chert'y  (chtir'tT),  a.  Like  chert ;  containing  chert ;  flinty. 
Cher'ub  (chgr'wb),  n.  ;  pi.  cherubs  (-ftbz) ;  but  the  Heb.  pi. 
cherubim  (-u-bTm  ;  -do-bim)  is  also  used.  In  English  cher¬ 
ubim,  the  Hebrew  plural,  and  cherubin,  a  form  appearing 
in  the  Vulgate,  have  both  been  treated  as  singular,  as  plu¬ 
ral,  and  as  collective  forms.  When  treated  as  singulars,  a 
regular  English  plural  in  s  appears.  These  uses  are  now 
obsolete  or  erroneous.  [Heb.  kerub .]  1.  A  mysterious 

composite  being,  the  winged  footstool  and  chariot  of  the 
Almighty,  described  in  Ezekiel  i.  and  x.,  sometimes  ex¬ 
plained  figuratively  as  fullness  of  knowledge  or  a  virtue 
or  influence  proceeding  from  God  and  descending  upon  the 
earth  and  all  men. 

I  knew  that  they  were  the  cherubim.  Ezek.  x.  20. 

He  rode  upon  a  cherub  and  did  fly.  Pa.  xviii.  10. 

2.  Hence,  a  representation  of  a  cherub,  esp.  the  winged 

figure  used  in  connection  with  the  mercy  seat  of  the  Jew¬ 
ish  Ark  and  Temple.  Ex.  xxv.  18. 

3.  In  later  lore,  one  of  an  order  of  angels,  ordinarily  sym¬ 
bolizing  divine  wisdom  or  justice,  and  variously  placed  in 
the  heavenly  hierarchies,  usually  below  the  seraphim  (6ee 
angel,  1) ;  also,  a  conventional  representation  of  such  nn 
angel  in  painting  and  sculpture.  In  early  Christian  art 
the  cherubim  are  characteristically  shown  as  blue,  to  de¬ 
note  knowledge  (cf.  seraph).  In  later  art  cherubs  are  usu¬ 
ally  represented  as  beautiful  children,  generally  winged, 
or  as  consisting  of  children’s  heads  with  wings. 

4.  Transferred  :  a  A  beautiful  or  beloved  woman.  Shak. 
b  A  beautiful  child. 

Syn.  — Cherub,  seraph  ;  cherubim,  cherubs.  The  conven¬ 
tional  distinction  between  cherub  and  serajih  appears  from 
the  quotations  below.  In  present  usage  the  foreign  pi. 
cherubim  is  used  where  the  reference  is  specifically  to  the 
members  of  the  celestial  hierarchy  ;  the  native  pi.  cherubs 
applies  to  their  conventional  representation  in  art  (usually 
as  winged  children,  or  children’s  heads),  or,  by  sernihu- 
morous  transfer,  to  children  themselves. 

We  find,  as  far  as  credit  is  to  be  given  to  the  celestial  hierarchy 
of  that  supposed  Dionysius  the  senator  of  Athens,  the  first  place 
or  degree  is  given  to  the  angels  of  love,  which  are  termed  sera¬ 
phim  ;  the  second  to  the  angels  of  light,  which  are  termed  cher¬ 
ubim.  [Cf.  ANGEL.]  Bacon. 

Cherubic  reasoning,  seraphic  eloquence.  Carlyle. 

che-ra'bic  (che-roo'bTk),  a.  Of,  pert,  to,  or  resembling,  a 
cherub  or  cherubs;  angelic.  “The  cherubic  host.”  Milton. 
Cherubic  Doctor,  Thomas  Aquinas.  —  c.  friar,  a  Dominican. 
—  c.  hymn,  in  Eastern  liturgies,  a  hymn  beginning  with  the 
words,  “  (We)  who  mystically  represent  the  cherubim.” 
Che-lU'bic,  n.  A  cherubic  friar ;  a  Dominican.  Southey. 
cher'vil  (chflr'vil),  n.  [AS.  cerjille ,  fr.  L.  caerefoliumy 
chaerephyllum ,  Gr.  xaipd^v AAop  ;  vat ’peiu  to  rejoice  -f-  <f>ii\- 
Aoc  leaf.]  a  An  apiaceous  plant  ( Anthriscus  cerefolium ), 
with  pinnately  divided  aromatic  leaves,  of  which  several 
curled  varieties  are  used  in  soups  and  salads,  b  Any  of  sev¬ 
eral  other  plants  of  the  same  genus  or  family  ;  —  usually 
used  with  an  attributive,  as  the  wild  or  cow  chervil. 

Ches'a  peake  Bay  dog  (chgs'd-pek).  A  large  dog  with 
rather  short  legs  and  well  w'ebbed  feet,  having  a  coat  of 
coarse  hair  of  a  dull  browm  color  underlaid  with  short  thick 
wrool,  used  by  hunters,  esp.  about  Chesapeake  Bay  and 
neighboring  regions,  to  retrieve  ducks  and  other  birds. 
Chesapeake  canoe.  Naut.  A  small  two-masted  open  boat 
used  on  Chesapeake  Bay.  It  is  much  like  a  sharpie,  ex¬ 
cept  for  having  a  sharp  stern  and,  usually,  a  jib  pivoted 
on  a  bowsprit.  A  larger  size  is  called  pungey. 

Chesh'ire  (chSsh'Tr  ;  -er),  n.  [From  Cheshire ,  England.] 


chem'y,  n.  Chemistry.  Obs.  3r  R . 

Chen  ( k?n),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  xgv 
a  goose.]  Zool.  A  genus  of  geese 
(the  snow  geese)  having  the 
plumage  of  the  adult  largely 
white  or  whitish, 
che'na  (che'nd),  n.  [Malay 
yabus  china  or  chenaA  A  large 
walking  fish  ( Ophicephalus 
striatus )  of  India,  inhabiting 
swamps  and  ponds, 
che'na  (cha'na),  n.  I  Hind. 
chend.  \  Common  millet,  or  land 
where  it  is  cultivated.  India. 
Che-na'a-nah  (k  i?-n  a'ci-n  a). 
Bib. 

che-nam'  (chS-ndm').  =  chu- 
nam.  _  [nl).  Bib.  | 

Che-na'nl  (k?-na'nT  ;  kCn'd-| 
Chen  a-ni'ah  (kfn'd-nl'd).  Bib. 
che-nar'.  chenar  tree.  Vars.  of 
chinar,  chinar  tree. 
chene.  ±  chain,  chine. 
chen^.  Erron.  for  chine. 
chen'e-vix'ite  (shPn'P-vfk'sTt  : 
sh?n'P-vfk/sTt).  [After  Richard 
Chenevix ,  French  chemist.] 
Min.  A  hydrous  arsenate  of  cop¬ 
per  and  iron  in  dark  green  or 
preen ish  yellow  masses, 
cheney,  n.  Erron.  for  cheynev. 
cheng  (cheng),  n.  [Chin.sA^i^i 
(pron.  shQng).l  Music.  A  Chi¬ 
nese  instrument,  a  set  of  gradu¬ 
ated  tubes  with  free  reeds,  set  in 
a  gourd  which  is  blown  by  the 
mouth.  [CANONRY.) 

chennon.chennonrye.  +canon,| 
Che-nop/o-da'le8  (IcP-nop'fi-da'- 
lez),  a.  pi.  [NL.  See  Cheno- 


podium.]  Bot.  In  Lindley’s 

classification,  an  alliance  com¬ 
prising  the  goosefoot  family, 
etc.  —  che-nop'o-dal  (kt-n5p'6- 
drtl),  a.  Obs. 

Che  no-pod'i-dae  (ke'nG-pCd'Y- 
de),  n.  pi.  [NL.]  Zool.  Syn.  of 
Aporrhaid.e. 

che  no-po'di-um  oil  (ke'no-pd'- 
dY-ttm).  See  oil,  Table  /. 
Che-no'puB  (kP-nd'pus),  n. 
[NL.  ;  Gr.  \nv  goose  -f-  ttous 
foot.]  Syn.  ot  A  pour  ha  is. 
che/no-tau/ro-chol'ic(  ke'nC-td'- 


rfJ-k81'Ik),  a.  [Gr. 
goose  -f  taurocholic .]  Chem. 
Designating  an  acid,  CocJLoOo- 
NS,  occurring  in  goose  bile, 
cheny,  chenyie.  +  chain. 
cheoke  +  cheek. 
che'o-plas'tic  (ke'P-pltts'tYk), 
a.  [Gr.  yeh/  to  pour  -I-  -plastic.] 
Designating  a  process  for  mold¬ 
ing  artificial  teeth  by  the  use  of 
an  alloy  of  tin,  silver,  and  bis- 
muth(called  cheopliitic  metal), 
cheorl.  +  churl. 
cheose.  t  choose. 
cheouwen.  +  chew. 
chep.  +  cheap.  ,  _ 

chep.  Var.  of  chip.  Dial.  Eng. 
chepe.  d*  cheap,  cheep. 
chepen.  +  cheapen. 

Che  phar-ha-am'mo-nai  (ke'fiir- 
hY-ftin'o-nT).  Bib. 

Che-phi'rah  (kP-fl'rd).  Bib. 
chep'man.  chapman. 
chep'ater  (chgp'stPr),  n.  [Cf. 
E.  dial,  shepster.]  The  Euro¬ 
pean  starling.  Local,  Eng. 


cheptour.  +  chapter. 

cheq'uee  (ch£*k'S).  Var.  of 

CM  KCKY. 

che-queen'  ( oliT-ken').  Var.  of 
cheqpin.  See  sequin.  Archaic. 
cheq'uer  (chPk'Sr),  cheq'uered, 
cheq'uer  wise/,  cheq'uer  work', 
etc.  Vfars.  of  checker,  etc. 
Sec  checker,  7i.,  Mote. 
che  quin'  (chC-ken').  [It.  zec- 
chino.]  =  sequin.  Archaic. 
cheq'uy  (chgk'Y),  n.  Her.  Var. 
of  CHECKY.  [CHERE. | 

cher.  +  ciiare,  cheer,| 
cher.  Obs.  or  dial.  var.  of  cha  r. 
||  cher'  a' mi'  (s  h  a  r'  -  d'me'). 
Masc.  [F.]  Dear  friend. 
Che'ran  (ke'rtfn).  Bib. 
cherarchy.  f  hierarchy. 
cherbukle.  carbuncle. 
cherche.  +  church. 

||  cher  chez'  la  femme'  (sh£r'- 
sha'  la  fam').  [F.]  Look  for 
the  woman. 

cher'cock  (chfr'ktfle),  n.  The 
missel  thrush.  Local,  Eng. 
chere.  f  .chare,  cheer, 
cherry. 

chere,  a.  [OF.  chier,  F.  cher, 
confused  with  E.  chary.]  Dear  ; 
precious  ;  also,  “  chary  ”  or  care¬ 
ful.  Obs. 

||  chfcre'  a'mie'  (shar'-d'me'). 
Fern.  IF.]  Dear  friend. 

Che 're- an  (ke'r£-tfs).  Bib. 
chere'ful.  a.  [cheerful  confused 
with  OF.  chier  dear,  F.  cher.] 
See  - f  v  l.  Obs.  —  chere'ful-ly, 
adv.  Obs. 

chere'ly,  adv.  of  chere,  a.  Obs. 


chere'ly,  a.  [See  chere,  a.] 

Expensive  ;  prodigal.  Obs. 
Cher'e-thim  (krr'f-thf  m),  or 
Cher'e-thims  (-thtmz).  Bib. 
Cher'e-thitea  (-thlts).  Bib. 

||  ch^'ri' (sha're'),/e77i.  chd'rie' 
(-re'), a.  or  n.  [F.]  Cherished; 
beloved  ;  darling.  [reek. | 
che-rif'  (she-ref').  Var.  of  she-| 
cheriff.  d*  siiereef. 
cheriset.  +  churchscot. 
cher'ish-a-ble,  a.  See  -  able. 
cher'iah-er,  n.  One  that  cher¬ 
ishes.  Shak. 

cher'ish-ing.  p.  nr.  Sr  vb.  n.  of 
cm  brisk.— cher'ish-ing- ly,arfr. 
cher'isht.  Cherished.  Ref.  Sp. 
cherite.  d*  charity. 

Che'rith  (ke'rtth).  Bib. 
cheritie  +  cherte. 
cherk  (churk).  Obs.  or  Scot, 
var.  of  chirk. 

Cher-kess'  (chPr-krs'),  n.  See 
Circassian,  n.,  1. 
cherl.  d*  churl. 
cherli.  d*  cher kly. 
cherl'ish.  d*  churlish. 
cher'mes  (kflr'ine/.).  Var.  of 

K  BRM  ES. 

cher'mez.  d*  kermes. 
cherne.  d*  churn. 

II  cher'ne  (Pg.  shCr'ng),  n.  [Pg.] 

=  CHERNA. 

cher-ni'tes  (kflr-nl'tez),  n.  [L., 
fr.  Gr.  Antiq. 

A  kind  of  white  marble, 
cher'no-zem  (ch£r'n$-z8m),  n. 
[Russ,  chernozem',  lit.,  black 
earth  ;  chemo  black  4-  zeme 
earth.]  A  fertile  black  earth 


covering  large  tracts  in  Russia. 

cher'o-gril  (ker'C-grll),  n.  [L. 
choerogryllus,  Gr.  x0LP°ypvh- 
Aio?  ;  x°^P0?  a  young  swine  -f 
vAAo?  a  pig-]  See  cony. 
er'o-ki'.  Var.  of  Cherokee. 
cherre.  d*  chare. 
cher'ried  (chCr'Yd),  p.  a. 
Cherry-colored  Goldsmith. 
cher'ry,  v.  t.  [F.  chirir  to  cher¬ 
ish.]  To  cheer.  Obs. 
cherry-bark  oil.  See  oil.  Table  1. 
cherry  bird.  =  cedar  bird. 
cherry  chopper.  The  European 
spotted  flycatcher.  Local,  Eng. 
cherry  crab.  =  cherry  apple. 
cherry  cracker.  The  hawfinch. 
Obs.  Ena. 

cherry  fair.  In  England,  a  fair 
held  in  a  cherry  orchard  for  the 
sale  of  the  fruit,  often  marked 
by  “  boisterous  license.”  Such 
fairs  were  formerly  common  ; 
and  one  is  still  held  at  Peter¬ 
borough  on  the  second  Wednes¬ 
day  and  Thursday  in  July, 
cherry  finch.  The  hawfinch, 
cherry  holly.  The  islav. 
cherry-kernel  oil.  See  oil, 
Table  1. 

cherry  oil.  See  oil,  Table  I. 
cherry  orange.  The  kumquat. 
cherry  sucker.  The  European 
spotted  fly  catcher  ( Muscicapa 
grisofa).  Local ,  Eng. 
cherry  water.  A  kind  of  drink 
made  from  cherries, 
cherry  wine.  A  wine  or  liqueur 
made  from  cherries  ;  esp.,  ma¬ 
raschino. 


cherry-wood,  n.  The  guelder- 

rose. 

cherse.  d*  cherish. 
cher'te,  n.  [OF.  chiertt,  cherts.] 
Obs.  1.  Tenderness  ;  affection. 
2.  Of  price,  dearness  ;  dearth. 

3  Cheerfulness. 

Che'rub  (ke'rQb)  (a  city).  Bib. 
che-ru'bi-cal  (clif-rdo'bY-kdl), 
n.  Cherubic.  [bic,-ical.| 
che-ru'M-cal  ly,  adv. of  ch  eru-  I 
cher'u-tim  (chgr'fl-bYm  ;ch£r'- 
<3t>-),  ri.  pi.  See  cherub. 
cher  u-bim'ic  (-bYm'Yk),  -i-cal, 
a.  Cherubic.  Rare. 
cher'u-bin,  n.  sing,  or  pi.  See 

CHERUB. 

cher'up.  Var.  of  chirrup. 
Che-rus'ci  (kg-rtls'I),  n.  pi.  [T.] 
An  ancient  German  tribe  dwell¬ 
ing  between  the  Elbe  and  the 
Weser.  See  Ino.*;vones. 
cheryce.  d*  cherish. 
ches.  d*  cheese,  chess. 
cheB.  Obs.  or  dial.  pret.  of 
choose. 

Ches'a-lon  (kgs'a-lfln).  Bib. 
Ches'a-peake  (chgs'd-pek),  n. 
[From  Chesapeake  Bay.]  Geol. 
A  Miocene  formation  on  the 
Atlantic  coast  of  North  Amer¬ 
ica; —  called  also  Yorktown.  See 
GEOLOGY,  Chart. 
che  sa  rd'  sa  rd'  (ka  sa-ra'  sa- 
ra').  [It.]  What  will  be,  will  be. 
ches 'boll,  77.  Obs.  a  =  chasbow. 
b  =  chibol. 

cheee.  d*  CHEESE,  choose. 
Che'sed(ke's?d  ;  kf-s'Cd).  Bib. 
cheselip.  d*  cheeselip. 


food,  foot ;  out,  oil ;  chair  ;  go  ;  sing,  ii)k  ;  then,  thin  ;  nature,  verdure  (250) ;  K  =  ch  in  G.  icli,  ach  (144) ;  boN  ;  yet ;  zh  rz  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Guide. 

Full  explanations  of  Abbreviations,  Signs,  etc.,  immediately  precede  the  Vocabulary. 


CHESHIRE  CAT 
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CHEVILLE 


One  of  a  breed  of  white  domestic  hogs  of  medium  size,  a 
subvariety  of  the  Yorkshire  breed. 

Cheshire  cat  (chgsh'Tr :  -er).  1.  In  the  phrase  to  grin  like 
a  Cheshire  cat.  See  under  grin,  v.  i. 

2  In  Lewis  Carroll’s  (C.  L.  Dodgson)  “  Alice’s  Adventures 
in  Wonderland.”  a  grinning  cat  which  makes  its  appear¬ 
ance  to  give  Alice  advice  and  then  disappears,  the  first 
time  suddenly,  but,  after  Alice’s  remonstrance,  by  almost 
imperceptible  gradations,  the  grin  vanishing  last  of  all. 

Cheshire  cheese-  1-  A  kind  of  hard  cheese  made  chiefly 
in  the  county  of  Cheshire,  England. 

2.  [cap.]  A  famous  inn  on  Wine  Office  Court,  Fleet  Street, 
London,  where  Dr.  Johnson  is  said  to  have  often  dined. 

Chess  ch5s),  n.  [ME.  ches,  OF.  esches  (acc.  pi.  of  eschec ), 
F.  echecs,  prop.  pi.  of  echec  check.  See  1st  check.]  1.  A 
game  of  pure  skill  played  on  a  chessboard  with  chessmen, 
the  players  moving  alternately  until  the  king  of  one  is  so 
attacked  that  he  cannot  escape.  Chess  is  a  game  of  an¬ 
cient  and  obscure  origin.  It  was  probably  imported  into 
Europe  in  medieval  times  from  the  Orient.  In  its  Euro¬ 
pean  form  it  is  played  upon  a  board  (chessboard)  like  that 
of  draughts, 
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rs.  q 

In  English  O 
notation  the 
ranks  are  7 
numbered1' 
first  to  eighth  * 
by  each  play-  O 
e  r  from  his 
own  side  of  R 
t  he  board, 
and  the  files  . 
are  named  4 
from  the 
piece  stand¬ 
ing  on  the 
first  square 
at  the  begin 
ning  of  the 
game:  the 
king’s  file, 
the  queen’s 
file,  king’s 
knight’s  file, 
q  u  e  e  n  * 


Chessboard,  showing  for  Black  the  conventional 
symbols  for  the  Men,  and  for  White  the  corre¬ 
sponding  abbreviations. 

rook’s  file,  etc.  Thus  the  square  marked  (x)  is  white’s 
king’s  bishop’s  fourth  (KB4) ;  but  is  black’s  king’s  bishop’s 
fifth  (KB5).  In  German  notation  the  ranks  are  numbered 
always  from  white’s  side,  and  the  files  are  named  abode 
f  g  h  from  white’s  left  to  right. 

The  men  used  in  playing  ordinary  chess  (chessmen  ;  sing. 
chessman*  are  two  corresponding  but  differently  colored 
sets  of  eight  pieces  and  eight  pawns  each,  usually  called 
the  white  and  the  black  respectively.  At  the  beginning 
of  the  game  the  eight  pieces  are  placed  as  follows :  The 
two  rooks  or  castles  are  placed  at  the  corners  of  the  chess¬ 
board  next  to  the  player  (the  one  at  the  right  on  a  square 
of  light  color).  Next  to  these,  on  the  first  rank,  are  placed 

— 1.1 - *- —  - the  center  being 

with  the  queen 

.  ...  _ ihop  (15).  kniglit  (Rt),  or  rook  (R)  is 

designated  as  “  king’s’’  or  queen’s  ”  according  as  it  is 
nearerthe  king  orthe  queen  ( aobr .  KKt.,  “  king’s  knight 
QKt.,  “  queen’s  knight,”  etc.).  The  eight  pawns  (P)  oc¬ 
cupy  the  second  rank,  and  are  designated  by  the  name  of 
the  piece  behind  them;  as,  “  king’s  knight’s  pawn  ”  (KKtP). 

For  the  moves  of  chessmen  see  bishop,  king,  knight, 
pawn,  queen,  rook.  Chess  moves  are  indicated  in  chess  no¬ 
tation,  as  follows :  -  moves  to ;  x  takes ;  qi  check  ;  qa  takes 
and  checks.  See  also  castle.  Games  of  chess  are  usually 
begun  by  a  conventional  series  of  moves  called  a  chess 
opening,  other  than  the  conventional  openings  being  called 
“  irregular.”  Except  in  certain  games  at  odds,  white  has 
the  first  move.  Notable  chess  openings  are  : 


Evans  gambit :  P-K4,  P-K4  ; 
KKt-B3,  OKt-B3;  B-B4,  B- 
B4  ;  P-QKt4,  B  x  KtP. 
French  defense  :  P-K4,  P-K3  ; 
P-Q4,  P-Q4 

Giuoco  piano  :  P-K4,  P-K4;  Kt- 
KB3,  Kt-QB3  ;  B-B4,  B-B4 
King’s  bishop’s  gambit  :  P-K4, 
P-K  4  ;  P-KB4,  P  x  P  ;  B-B4. 
Petroff’s  defense  :  P-K4,  P-K4  ; 

Kt-KB3,  Kt-KB3. 

Philidor’s  defense  :  P-K4,  P- 
K4  ;  Kt-KB3,  P-Q3 


Queen’s  gambit :  P-Q4,  P-Q4  ; 
P-QB4,  P  x  P. 

Ruy  Lopez  :  P-K4,  P-K4  ;  Kt- 
KB3,  Kt-QB3  ;  B-KtA 
Scotch  gambit:  P-K4.P-K4;  Kt- 
K  B3,  Kt-QB3  ;  P-Q4,  P  x  P. 
Sicilian  defense  :  P-K4,  P-QB4. 
Two  knights’  defense  :  P-K4, 
P-K4  :  Kt-KB3,  Kt-QB3  ;  B- 
B4,  Kt-B3. 

Vienna  :  P-K4,  P-K4  ;  Kt-QB3. 
Zukertort  :  Kt-KB3. 


Other  openings  less  frequent  in  tournaments  and  matches  are  : 


Bird’s  opening  :  P-KB4. 

Center  gambit :  P-K4,  P-K4  ; 
P-Q4,  P  X  P  :  Q  x  P,  Kt-QB3. 

Center  counter  gambit :  P-K4, 
P-04  ;  P  x  P,  Kt-KB3. 

Cunningham’s  gambit  :  P-K4, 
P-K4;  P-KB4,  PxP;  Kt- 
KB3,  B-K2 ;  B-B4,  B-K5 

(checks). 

Danish  gambit:  P-K4,  P-K4, 
P-Q4,  PxP;  P-QB3.  PxP. 

English  opening :  P-QB4,  P- 
K3;  P-QB4.  P-K4. 

From’s  gambit :  P-K  B4,  P-K4. 

Max  Lange’s  attack  :  a  giuoco 
piano  followed  by  Castles, 


Kt-B3  ;  P-Q4. 

Muzio  gambit  :  P-K4.  P-K4  ; 
P-KB4,  PxP;  Kt-KB3,  P- 
KKt4  ;  B-B4,  P-Kt5  ;  Castles. 
Salvio  gambit  :  P-K4,  P-K4  ; 
P-KB4,  PxP;  Kt-KB3,  P- 
KKt4  ;  B-B4,  P-Kti  :  Kt-K5, 
Q-Ro  (checks) ;  K-Bl. 
Staunton’s  opening  (formerly 
called  Ponziani’s  game)  :  P- 
K4,  P-K 4  ;  Kt-KB3,  Kt-QB3  ; 
P-B3. 

Steinitz  gambit:  P-K  4,  P-K4  ; 
Kt-QB3,  Kt-QB3;  P-B4,  P  X 
P  ;  P-04,  Q-R5  (checks)  ;  K- 
K2. 


2.  The  chessmen  or  chessboard.  Obs. 

3.  Loosely,  used  to  translate  Gr.  aoTpayaAoi,  dice,  net rtroc, 

a  game  like  checkers.  Pope. 


ches'i-ble.  +  chasuble. 

Che'sil  (ke'sYl  ;  kgs'Yl).  Bib. 
chesil.  -y  chisel,  a  tool, 
ches'il  (chSz'tl),  n.  [ME. 
chesil,  AS.  ceosel  gravel,  sand.] 
Gravel ;  shingle.  Obs.  or  R. 
chea'lip  (dial.  chCz'lYp).  Obs. 
or  dial.  var.  of  cheeselip. 
ches'lock, (Cf.  cheeselip.]  A 
wood  louse  ;  a  cheeselip.  Obs. 
ches'nut.  Var.  of  chestnut. 
cheson.  chesoun.  n.  [OY.achei- 
son ,  omitOR.]  Obs.  1.  Occa¬ 
sion  ;  cause. 

2.  Cause  for  complaint  ;  com¬ 
plaint  ;  also,  objection, 
cheson.  chesoun,  v.  t.  To  com¬ 
plain  of ;  accuse.  Obs. 
chesoun.  achesoun. 
chess.  +  CHASE,  CHOOSE,  JESS, 
chess  (cnSs),  n.  [F.  chassis. ] 
A  window  frame  or  sash.  Scot. 
chess  apple.  The  fruit  of  the 
wild  service,  or  the  tree  itself, 
ches'sart  (chSs'drt),  n.  A 
cheese  vat.  Scot. 
chess-board',  n.  See  chess. 
ches'sel  (ches'*!),  n.  [Prob. 


Oxf.  E.  D.]  A 


cheese  -f  well. 
cheese  vat. 
ches'sil  Var.  of  chesil. 
chess'man,  n. ;  pi.  -men.  See 
chess.  I  Obs.  8c  R.  I 

chess'ner.  n.  A  chess  player. | 
ches'som  (chgs'tcm),  a.  (Cf. 
chesil.]  Loose,  friable,  free 
from  stones,  etc.  ;  —  said  of 
earth,  mold,  etc.  Obs. 
chessoun.  +  cheson. 

Ches'sy  cat  (ches'Y).  Corrupt, 
of  Cheshire  cat,  1. 
chest,  n.  [AS.  c<fost]  Strife  ; 
contention  ;  controversy.  Obs. 
cheste.  d*  chess,  chest. 
chestee.  +  c  hasty. 
chesteine.  -ten.  n.  [See  chest¬ 
nut.]  Chestnut.  Obs.  [kaskia.  I 
Ches'ter  <ches't?r),  n.  =  Kas- 
ches'ter-lite  (-lit),  n.  A  varietv 
of  orthoclase,  substantially 
pure  microcline,  found  in  Ches¬ 
ter  County,  Pennsylvania, 
chestes.  +  chess. 
chest  note.  =  chest  tone. 
chestnut  tongue.  The  beef¬ 
steak  fungus. 


Chess  (  Bromus  se - 
caltniis). 


Chess  (ches),  n.  [Cf.  F.  chassis  a  framework  of  carpentry.] 

1.  A  tier  ;  layer  ;  of  a  house,  a  story ;  also,  a  row,  usually 
one  of  a  number,  as  of  grain  in  the  ear.  Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 

2.  pi.  chess  or  chesses.  Mil.  One  of  the  planks  or,  some¬ 
times,  sets  of  two  or  more  plauks  fastened  together,  which 
when  laid  on  the  balks  form  the  transverse  flooring  of  a 
military  trestle,  or  pontoon,  bridge  ;  —  usually  iu  the^/. 

3.  A  small  regular  division  of  an  apple,  etc.  Scot. 
chess,  n.  Called  also  cheat.  [Cf.  cheat  in  this  sense.] 

U.  S.  a  A  kind  of  brome  grass  (Bromus  secalinus)  trou¬ 
blesome  iu  wheat  fields,  and  often  er¬ 
roneously  regarded  as  degenerate  or 
changed  wheat.  If  ground  up  with 
wheat  it  is  said  to  produce  narcotic  ef¬ 
fects.  Also,  any  of  several  other  spe¬ 
cies  of  Bromus ,  as  B.  kalmii ,  B.  race- 
7U0SUS,  B.  arvensis ,  etc.  b  The  darnel, 
chess'tree'  (ches'tre'),  n.  [Cf.  F.  chas¬ 
sis  a  framework  of  carpentry.]  Naut. 

A  piece  of  wood  with  a  sheave  or 
sheaves  bolted  in  the  topsides  of  a  ves¬ 
sel,  through  which  a  tack  or  6lieet  is 
rove.  It  is  now  disused, 
ches'sy  lite  (ches'T-lit),  n.,  Ches'sy 
cop'per  (chSs'T  ;  shg'se').  Min.  Tiie 
mineral  azurite,  found  in  fine  crystalli¬ 
zations  at  Chessy,  near  Lyons,  France, 
chest  (chgst),  n.  [ME.  chest ,  chist,  AS. 
cest,  cist ,  cyst,  L.  cist  a,  fr.  Gr.  Kicrriq. 

Cf.  cist,  cistern.]  1.  A  box,  as  for  the 
safe  keeping  of  valuables ;  a  coffer ;  a 
large  box  of  wood,  or  otl  ar  material, 
with  a  lid ;  as,  a  sailor’s  chest ;  tool 
chest ;  medicine  chest. 

2.  A  coffin.  Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng.  A-  Scot. 

3.  A  boxlike  basket  or  ark  of  rushes, 
osiers,  etc.  Obs. 

4.  The  place  for  the  keeping  of  the 
money  of  a  public  institution ;  treasury ; 
coffer  ;  also,  the  fund  of  money  itself. 

To  recruit  his  military  .chest  by  .  .  .  plunder.  C.  Merivale. 
5-  Com.  A  case  in  which  tea,  opium,  etc.,  are  transported  ; 
hence,  the  quantity  which  such  a  case  contains. 

6.  The  part  of  the  body  inclosed  by  the  ribs  and  breast¬ 
bone  ;  the  thorax. 

(Hy  The  chest  was  formerly  regarded  as  the  seat  of  the 
emotions  and  passions. 

7.  Mech.  A  tight  receptacle  or  box,  usually  for  bolding  gas, 
steam,  liquids,  etc.  ;  as,  the  steam  chest  of  an  engine. 

8.  Paper Manuf.  A  special  vessel  in  which  pulp  is  bleached, 
chest  of  drawers, a  case  or  movable  frame  containing  drawers. 

Chest,  v.  t.  ;  chest'ed  ;  chest'ing.  1.  To  place  in  a  coffin. 
Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 

2.  To  deposit  or  inclose  in  a  chest ;  hoard  ;  stow  away. 

3.  To  meet  or  strike  with  the  chest ;  —  said  of  a  horse. 
Chest'ed  (ches'tgd;  -tid  ;  7,  151),  a.  Having  a  chest;  — 

chiefly  in  composition  ;  as,  broad -chested  ;  narrow-chested. 
ches'ter  (chSs'ter),  n.  [AS.  ceaster,  fr.  L.  castra  camp.] 
A  walled  towu  ;  a  city,  orig.  and  in  historical  use  one 
founded  by  the  Romans  in  Britain.  Obs.  or  Hist .,  except 
in  comp.,  esp.  in  forms  - caster ,  -cester. 

Ches'ter-field'  (-feld'),  n.  A  long-skirted  overcoat;  —  so 
called  from  an  Earl  of  Chesterfield  of  the  19tli  century. 
Ches' ter- field'l-an  (-fel'di-an),  a.  Of,  pertaining  to,  or 
characteristic  of,  the  fourth  Earl  of  Chesterfield  (Philip 
Dormer  Stanhope,  1(394-1773),  distinguished  for  his  elegant 
manners  and  for  his  “  Letters  ”  to  his  son.  These  deal 
with  manners  and  conduct,  reflecting  the  morality  of  the  age 
and  the  politic  and  thoroughly  worldly  character  or  the  man. 
Chester  white.  One  of  a  breed  of  large  white  domestic 
hogs  said  to  have  originated  in  Chester  County,  Pa.,  by 
crossing  native  stock  with  English  white  hogs. 

Chest  founder-  Veter.  Atrophy  of  the  muscles  of  the  chest 
of  the  horse  from  long-continued  lack  of  exercise,  causing 
a  hollow  appearance  of  the  anterior  part  of  the  chest  be¬ 
tween  the  front  legs  ;  — popularly  so  called.  It  does  not 
constitute  an  independent  disease.  —  chest  foundering - 
—  chest'-foun  dered  (-foun'derd),  a. 
chest  measurer.  A  form  of  stethometer. 
chest'nut  (chSs'nut),  n.  (See  note  below.)  [For  chesten- 
nut ;  ME.  chestein ,  cliesten ,  chastein ,  chestnut,  OF.  chas- 
taigne ,  F.  chataigne,  fr.  L.  castanea  a  chestnut,  Gr.  *a- 
arauea,  Kaarat'or,  fr.  Kaoroi'a,  a  city  of  Pontus,  where 
chestnut  trees  grew  in  abundance,  and  whence  they  were 
introduced  into  Europe  :  cf.  AS.  cistenbeam  chestnut  tree. 
Cf.  castanet.]  1-  The  sweet  edible  nut  produced  by  any 
species  of  Castanea  (which 
see) ;  also,  the  tree  bear¬ 
ing  this  nut ;  esp.,  the 
European  chestnut  C. 
sativa  or  the  closely  re¬ 
lated  American  species  C. 
denlata.  The  Japanese 
chestnut  ( C .  crenata)  dif¬ 
fers  in  having  larger  fruit. 

2.  The  light,  coarse- 
grained  wood  ofthechest-  ,CLhee.^^" tM&it 
nut  tree.  It  is  used  for 


ches'ton.  n.  [Cf.  chestnut.] 
A  kind  of  plum.  Ohs. 
ches'ton.  +  chesteine. 
chest'worm',  n.  A  wood  liuse 
or  pill  bug.  ^ 

chest'y  (ch?s'tl),  a.  Self-con¬ 
fident  or  self-important  in  de¬ 
meanor.  Slang.  [Bib.  I 

Che-sul'loth  (kS-sttl'Bth ;  -oth). | 
che'sun.  f  cheson. 

Ches'van  (Kgsh'van).  Var.  of 
H  ESH  VAN.  [CHEAT.  I 

chet.  Obs.  or  dial,  form  of | 
che'tah.  Van  of  cheetah. 
chete.  d*  cheat. 
chetel.  +  chattel. 
cheth.  +  kith. 

cheth  (Hath),  n.  [Heb.,  lit.,  bar¬ 
rier.  ]  The  eighth  letter  of  the 
Hebrew  alphabet  (77).  a  strong 
guttural  continuant  resembling 
the  **  ach-laut.”  Its  numerical 
value  is  8. 

Che-thi'im  fkf-thl'Im 
che'to-pod.  Var.  of  CH.EToron. 
Chet-trim  (k  £-t  I'lm;  k  P  t'Y- 
Ym).  Bib.  [lb.  I 

chet'tlk  (chgt'Yk),  n.  =upas,| 


[Ym).  Bib. 
'Ym  ;  keth'Y-| 


chet  ver-ik'  (chPPvyg-rek'),  n. 
[Russ.]  See  measure, 
chet 'vert  (chgt'vySrt),  /».  [  Russ. 
c/»e7»vw\l  See  measure. 
cheung  (cnftng)  Var.  of  chano. 
See  measure. 

chevachie.  n.  [OF.  chevavchie , 
chevavchite ;  of  the  Bame  origin 
as  E.  cavalcade.]  A  riding  ;  u 
cavalry  expedition  or  raid  ;  a 
piece  of  horsemanship.  Ohs. 
che'vage  (che'vnj),  ».  [OF.,fr. 

head.  See  (  hike.]  A  cap¬ 
itation  tax  or  tribute,  esp.  an 
annual  one  payable  by  a  villein 
to  his  feudal  lord.  Ofo.  or  Hist. 
II  che  val'  de  ba'ta'illefshe-v&r 
d£  ha  ta'y’).  [F.l  A  war  horse  ; 
charger ;  favorite  or  habitual 
argument,  idea,  wav,  etc. 

II  che-va  let'  (shp-va'iex^  „ 
[F..  dim.  of  cheral .]  1.  A  tres¬ 
tle  for  a  flying  bridge. 

2.  Music,  a  bridge, 
chevalier  crab.  A  swift-running 
seacoast  crab  (genus  Ocg/ioda). 
II  che  va  lier'  d’  in' dus  trie' 
(sh?-val'yu'  d  &  N'd  ii  s't  r  e'). 


many  purposes,  as  for  railway  ties,  cabinetwork,  house 
trimming,  fuel,  etc. 

3.  Chestnut  color  ;  a  bright  reddish  brown. 

4.  The  horse-chestnut.  Eng. 

5.  The  breadfruit  (Artocarpus  communis).  Porto  Rico. 

6.  (Usually  with  an  attributive.)  Any  of  numerous  trees 
having  edible  nuts,  as  the  Cape  chestnut  (Calodendrvm  ca- 
pensc),  Moretou  Bay  chestnut  (Castanospernnim  australe). 

7.  One  of  the  small  round  or  oval  horny  callosities  on  the 
inner  sides  of  the  fore  and  hind  legs  of  the  horse,  present 
on  the  fore  legs  only  of  asses  and  zebras. 

8.  An  old  joke  or  retold  story.  Slang. 

The  spelling  chesnut  was  usual  from  about  1600  till 
about  1800,  shortly  after  which  chestnut  (which  spelling 
Johnson  adopted)  became  more  common.  OxJ.  E.  D. 

chest'nut  (chgs'nfit),  a.  Of  the  color  of  a  chestnut ;  of 
a  reddish  brown  color  ;  as,  chestnut  curls. 

Chestnut  coal-  A  size  of  anthracite  coal.  See  coal. 
chestnut  extract.  An  extract  of  chestnut  wood,  used  in 
dyeing  silk  black.  It  contains  14  to  20  per  cent  of  tannin. 
Chestnut  oak  Any  oak  having  leaves  resembling  those  of 
the  chestnut;  specif.:  a  In  Europe,  Quercus  sessihfiora. 
\)  In  the  eastern  United  States,  fy.  prinus  and  Q.  acumi- 
7 ia.ta%  both  valuable  timber  trees.  Q.  prmoides  is  sometimes 
called  scrub  chestnut  oak.  c  In  California,  Q.  densi flora. 
chestnut  sedge.  A  sedge  (Cyperuserythrorhizos)  growing 
throughout  the  United  States,  and  one  of  the  important 
constituents  of  hay  in  the  prairie  region:  being  rich  in 
proteids.  It  has  bright  chestnut-brown  spikelets. 
chest'nut-ting  (cliSs'nut-Tng),  vb.  n.  Gathering  chestnuts, 
chest  register  The  lower  register  of  the  voice.  See 
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chest  tone  Phon.  A  tone  in  the  chest  register, 
chest  voice  Phon.  The  voice  of  the  chest  register. 

II  che-val'  (she-val'),  n.  ;  pi.  chevaux  (-vo').  [F.  See  cav¬ 
alcade.]  1.  A  horse  ;  hence,  a  support  or  frame. 

2.  [Cf.  F.  chevalier  a  kind  of  waterfowl.]  The  canvas- 
back.  Local ,  U.  S. 

3.  See  horse  power,  2. 

che- val'-de-f rise'  (-de-frez'),  n. ;  commonly  in  pi.  chr- 
vaux-de-frise  (she-vo').  [F. ;  cheral  horse -f-  Frise ,  Fries¬ 
land,  where  it  was  first  used.]  1.  Mil.  A  piece  of  timber 
or  an  iron  barrel  traversed , 
with  iron-pointed  spikes  or 
spears,  or  pointed  poles,  five 
or  six  feet  long,  used  to  de¬ 
fend  a  passage,  stop  a  breach, 

or  impede  cavalry,  etc.  ^  ,  .  .  . 

2.  pi  The  jagged  edges  of  0m‘  fo™  of  Cheval-de-fnse. 
women’s  dresses,  etc.,  in  18th-century  costumes.  Obs. 

3.  A  protecting  line  of  sharp  points,  as  of  spikes  or  nails 
along  the  top  of  a  fence  or  wall. 

Ch ei ’a ux-d e- frise  is  sometimes  used  collectively. 
Cheval  glass.  A  mirror  swinging  in  a  frame,  and  large 
enough  to  reflect  the  full-length  figure, 
chev  a  lier'  (shgv'd-ler'),  n.  [F.,  fr.  LL.  caballarius.  See 
cavalier.]  1.  A  horseman;  esp.,  a  knight;  a  cavalier. 
Archaic  or  Hist.  “  Mount,  chevaliers  ;  to  arms.”  Shak. 

2.  Esp.,  in  France,  a  noble  of  the  lowest  rank. 

3.  A  member  of  certain  orders  of  knighthood  ;  also,  in 
France,  a  member,  esp.  one  of  the  lowest  grade,  of  an  order 
of  merit ;  as,  a  chevalier  of  the  Legion  of  Honor. 

4.  A  cadet  of  the  old  French  nobility.  J.  Morley. 

5.  A  chivalrous  man  ;  cavalier ;  gallant. 

6.  Her:  A  horseman  fully  armed. 

7-  Chess.  A  knight. 

8.  The  greenshank  or  other  allied  species  of  tattler  ;  — 
called  also  chevalier  bird. 

Chevalier  de  St.  George,  or  the  Chevalier  (she-va/lya'  de  s5n 
zborzh'),  James  Francis  Edward  Stuart,  the  Ola  Pretend¬ 
er  ;  —  a  name  assumed  by  him,  His  son  Charles  Edward 
Stuart  is  called  the  Young  Chevalier.  —  c.  of  fortune,  an  ad¬ 
venturer  who  goes  about  seeking  riches  or  renown.  —  c.  of 
industry  IF.  chevalier  d'industrie J,  one  who  lives  by  shifts 
or  swindling ;  a  swindler;  sharper, 
cheve  (chev),  v.  i.  [OF.  chevir  or  chever.  Cf .  chevisance.] 
Obs.  1.  To  come  to  an  issue  ;  to  turn  out ;  —  with  adv 
well,  ill ,  etc. ;  hence,  to  prosper ;  flourish. 

2.  To  fare  or  get  on  ;  to  come  ;  go. 

3.  To  befall ;  —  sometimes  impersonally  with  dative  object. 

4.  To  pay  homage. 

cheve,  v.  t.  Obs.  1.  To  become  owner  of  ;  acquire  ;  gain. 
2.  [Cf.  achieve.]  To  achieve  ;  accomplish;  finish. 

||  che-ve-lure'  (she-v’lur'),7i-  [F.,  head  of  hair.]  1.  Hair 
of  the  head  ;  head  of  hair  ;  Obs.,  a  wig. 

2.  Astron.  A  nebulous  envelope,  as  around  the  nucleus  of 
a  comet  or  of  a  nebulous  star  ;  the  coma, 
chev'er-el  (chgv'er-el),  chev'er-il  (-T1),  n.  [OF.  chevrel , 
F.  chevreav,  kid,  dim.  fr.  L.  caper  goat.  See  caper,  v.  t.] 
Soft  elastic  leather  made  of  kidskin  ;  kid.  Obs. 

Here ’s  wit  of  cheveril,  that  stretches  from  an  inch  narrow  to  an 
ell  broad.  Shak 

chev'er-el,  chev'er-il.  a.  Made  of  cheverel ;  fig.,  of  the 
nature  of  cheverel ;  pliant ;  flexible  ;  elastic.  Obs. 

A  cheveril  conscience  and  a  searching  wit.  Drayton. 
II  che-vet'  (she-ve'),  n.  [F.  chevet,  OF.  chevez,  L.  capilium 
head  covering,  opening  for  the  head,  fr.  caput  head.  See 
chief.]  Arch.  The  extreme  end  of  the  chancel  or  choir 
of  a  church  ;  the  rounded  or  polygonal  part  at  the  east  end 
of  a  church,  including  the  apse  and  the  aisles,  etc. 


[F. ]  A  chevalier  of  industry  ; 
swindler  :  sharper. 

Che-va  Her'  sans  peur'  et  sans 
re-proche'  (sax  pGr'-a  saN  r?- 
nrOBh').  [F.,  fearless  and  stain¬ 
less  kniglit]  Pierre  Terrail, 
Chevalier  de  Bayard  (1473?- 
1524),  a  lainous  French  warrior; 
—  so  called  by  his  biographer, 
chev'a-line  (Bhf  v'd-lTn), «.  [F. 
rhevalin,  -line.]  Of  or  pertain¬ 
ing  to  horses  —  n.  Horseflesh. 
chev'al-rouB.  +  chivalrous. 
chev'al-ry.  +  chivalry. 

||  che-val  -va'peur'  (sh?-vul'- 
va'pQr'),  it.  [F.]  See  horse 
power,  2. 

che'vance,  chiev'ance,  n.  [ME. 
cheva  imee  profit,  OF.  cheva  nee 
property.]  Obs  1.  Acquisition 
of  wealth  ;  also,  wealth  gained. 
2.  Achievement, 
chevauchee  +  chevachie. 

||  che-vaux'  (sh?-vo'),  n.  pi.  See 
cheval. 

che-vaux'-de-frise',  n.,  pi.  of 

cheval-de-frisk. 

chevel  jowl. 


cheveler.  chevalier. 
che-ve-lured',  a.  Wigged.  Obs. 
chev'en  (chPv'en  ;  -Yn),  chev'- 
en-den  (-d^n),  n.  [Cf.  F.  che- 
v anne.]  The  European  chub. 
Obs.  or  Local,  Eng. 
chev'er-el-ize,  chev'er-il-ize, 
v.  t.  To  make  as  pliable  as  kid 
leather.  Obs.  [shiver.  I 

cheverit.  Obs.  pret.  pi.  of| 
chev'er  nel.  +  chevron  el. 
cheveron.  +  chevron. 
chev'esaile.  n.  Also  chev'e- 
sail.  I  OF.  chevegaille .]  The 
collar  of  a  garment ;  —  often 
taken  by  antiquaries,  etc.,  for 
a  separaie  one.  Obs.  or  Hist. 
chev'e-sance.  -fr  chevisance. 
chevetaine.  +  chieftain. 
cheveys.  +  che  vise. 
chevicaunce.  +  chevisance. 
chev'ice.  +  chevise. 
chev'il.  Var.  of  kevel. 

I|  che-ville'  (sh?-vel'),  n.  [F., 
lit.,  peg.]  1.  A  useless  or  re¬ 
dundant  word  or  expression  in¬ 
serted  to  fill  out  [instrument.! 
2.  A  peg  of  a  stringed  musical! 


ale,  senate,  c&re,  &m,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofa  ;  eve,  gvent,  end,  recent,  maker ;  ice,  ill ;  old,  obey,  orb,  ftdd,  s8ft,  connect ;  use,  unite,  urn,  ixp,  circus,  menu  ; 
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Chev'i-Ot  (chgv'T-fit ;  che'vl-ut ;  277),  n.  1.  One  of  a 
breed  of  domestic  sheep  originating  in  the  Cheviot  Hills 
between  England  and  Scotland.  They  are  of  hardy  na- 
ture,  with  straight  close-set  wool. 

2.  [/.  c\]  A  nappy,  usually  twilled,  woolen  fabric,  made 
from  the  Cheviot  wool ;  also,  an  imitation  of  it. 

3.  [/.  6*.]  A  cotton  fabric,  used  for  shirts,  waists,  etc. 
chev'i-sance  (ehgv'T-zaus),  n.  [OF.,  also  chevissance ,  fr. 

chevir  to  come  to  an  end,  perform,  fr.  chief  head,  end.  See 
chief.]  Obs.  1.  Achievement;  accomplishment;  issue. 

Fortune,  the  foe  of  famous  chevisance  Spenser. 

2.  Means  of  accomplishment  ;  expedient ;  help  ;  remedy. 

3.  Supply  ;  provisions;  substance;  also,  spoil ;  booty. 

4.  Borrowing  of  money  ;  compact  or  shift  to  get  money ; 
bargaining  ;  merchandise  ;  also,  lending;  dealing  for  profit. 

chev'ise  (chSv'Ts),  v.  t.  &  i.  [OF.  chevir.  See  chevisance.] 
Obs.  1.  To  achieve  ;  accomplish  ;  fare  ;  get  on  ;  succeed. 

2.  To  provide  for,  help,  take  care  of  ;  also,  to  occupy,  as 
for  some  one  ;  — used  reflexively. 

3.  To  provide ;  obtain;  earn. 

4.  To  procure  or  raise  (funds  or  money) ;  borrow, 
chev'ron  (shgv'ran),  n.  [Cf.  cheverel.]  A  glove.  Obs. 
Chev'ron,  n.  [F.,  rafter  (cf.  easel),  chevron,  from  chhvre 

goat,  OF.  chievre ,  fr.  L.  capra  she-goat.  See  cheverel.] 

1.  A  beam  ;  a  rafter.  Bare  or  French. 

2.  Her.  One  of  the  honorable  ordinaries, 
consisting  of  two  broad  bands  of  the  width 
of  the  bar,  meeting  at  an  angle. 

3.  A  chevron-shaped  figure,  pattern,  ob¬ 
ject,  etc. ;  esp.,  in  art,  an  ornamental  unit 
of  this  shape,  as  in  a  chevron  molding. 

4.  A  distinguishing  mark  to  indicate  rank 
or  service,  consisting  mainly  of  bars  meet-  Chevrou,  lie 
ing  at  an  angle  on  the  coat  sleeve  of  a  noncommissioned 
officer,  soldier,  policeman,  etc.  In  the  United  States  service  the 
chevron  of  a  corporal  consists  of  two  bars  ;  of  a  sergeant,  three 
bars  ;  of  a  first  sergeant,  three  bars  and  a  lozenge. 

Chev'ron,  v.  t.  To  provide  with  chevrons,  or  with  things  or 
decorations  with  a  chevronlike  form.  Obs. 

[A  garment]  .  .  .  chevroned  all  over  with  lace.  B.  Jnnson. 
Chevron  bones-  Zool.  The  V-shaped  bones  placed  below, 
and  articulating  with,  the  spinal  column  in  the  caudal  re¬ 
gion  of  many  vertebrates.  Often  a  series  of  these  bones 
forms  a  canal  for  the  passage  of  the  caudal  blood  vessels, 
chev'ron-el  (shgv'rwn-51),  n.  Her.  A 
bearing  like  a  chevron,  but  of  only 
half  its  width.  —  chev'ron-el  ly,  a. 
chevron  molding  or  moulding. 

Arch.  A  molding  ornamented  with 
chevrons, as  in  Norman  architecture  ; 
a  zigzag  molding. 

chev'ron-y  (-T),  a.  [F.  chei'ronne .] 

1.  Her.  Charged  with  chevrons. 

2.  Made  up  of  chevrons  ;  zigzag. 

Chev'ro-tain  (shSv'ro-tan  ;  -tin),  n. 

chevrot  little  goat,  roe,  dim.  of  chievre  goat. 

Any  of  several  very  small, 


Chevron  Molding. 


[F. 


chevrolain ,  OF. 
See  chevron.] 


Chevrotain  ( Tragalus  kanchil). 


hornless,  deerlike  rumi¬ 
nant  mammals  of  tropical 
Asia  and  the  Malay  Is¬ 
lands  and  West  Africa  ;  a 
mouse  deer.  Superficially 
they  resemble  the  musk 
deer,  the  male  having 
short  tusks ;  and  they  are 
among  the  smallest 
known  ruminants,  stand¬ 
ing  only  about  a  foot 
high.  Anatomically  they 
are  in  some  respects  in¬ 
termediate  between  the 
pigs  and  the  deer.  The 
stomach  has  three  chambers  and  the  placenta  is  diffuse. 
The  chevrotains  constitute  the  family  Tragulidae  and  super¬ 
family  Tragulina.  See  kanchil. 
chev'y  (chSv'T),  n.  Also  chivy ,  chivvy.  [Prob.  fr.  the  bal¬ 
lad  of  Chevy  Chase ;  cf.  E.  dial,  chevy-chase  a  noise,  con¬ 
fusion,  pursuit.]  Eng.  1.  A  cry  used  in  hunting. 

2.  A  hunt ;  chase  ;  pursuit. 

3.  The  game  of  prisoner’s  base  ;  also,  a  set  of  players  of  it. 
chev'y,  chiv'y  (chSv'T,  chiv'T),  v.  t. ;  chev'led  or  chiv'ied 

(-td) ;  chev'y-ing  or  chiv'y-ing.  To  chase  ;  pursue  ;  worry ; 
throw.  Chiefly  Dial.  Eng. 

One  poor  fellow  was  chevied  about  among  the  casks  in  the 
storm  for  ten  minutes  London  Times. 

Chev'y,  chiv'y,  v  i.  To  race  ;  run  swiftly ;  scamper. 
Chiefly  Dial.  Eng. 

Chevy  Chase-  A  well-known  English  ballad  that  cele¬ 
brates  a  famous  legendary  Border  skirmish ;  hence,  Dial. 
Eng.,  a  chase  ;  pursuit;  noise;  confusion.  _ 

Chew  (choo  ;  chu),  v.  t.  ;  chewed  (chood  ;  cliud) ;  chew'ing. 
[AS.  ceowan ,  akin  to  D.  kauwen ,  G.  kauen.  Cf.  chaw.] 

1.  To  bite  and  grind  with  the  teeth,  as  food  preparatory 
to  swallowing  it ;  to  masticate. 

2.  To  ruminate  mentally  ;  to  meditate  or  plan  ;  of  words, 
to  keep  saying  or  mumbling  over. 

He  chews  revenge,  abjuring  his  offense  Prior. 

to  chew  the  cud,  to  chew  the  food  after  it  has  been  swallowed 
and  regurgitated, as  the  cattle  and  other  ruminants;  to  ru¬ 
minate  (see  ruminant);  hence,  to  meditate. 

Every  beast  that  .  .  .  cheweth  thecud.  Dent.  xiv.  6. 
Chewed  the  thrice  turned  cud  of  wrath.  Tennyson. 


chew  (choo ;  chu),  v.  i.  To  perform  the  action  of  biting 
and  grinding  with  the  teeth  ;  to  ruminate ;  to  meditate. 

Old  politicians  chew  on  wisdom  past.  Pope. 

Chew,  7i.  Act  of  chewing;  also,  that  which  is  chewed  ;  a 
portion  suitable  for  chewing,  as  of  tobacco  ;  a  quid  ;  a  cud. 
chew'ing,  p.  pr.  <£■  vb.  n.  of  chew,  v. 
chewing  gum,  a  preparation  of  chicle,  spruce  gum,  or 
other  plastic  insoluble  substance,  usually  sweetened  and 
fiavored.  It  is  used  as  a  masticatory. 

Che  wink'  (che-wTqk'),  n.  The  tovvhee  bunting 
( Pipilo  erythrophthalmus ),  a  common  bird  of  east¬ 
ern  North  America,  so  called  from  its  note.  The 
male  is  black,  white,  and  rufous ;  in  the  female 
the  black  is  replaced  by  brown.  In  the  western  i 
United  States,  Mexico,  etc., 
related  species  are  found. 

Chey  enne'  (shl-gn'),  n. 

One  of  a  warlike  Algonquian 
tribe  of  Indians  formerly  in¬ 
habiting  South  Dakota,  Wy¬ 
oming,  and  Colorado,  but 
now  mostly  on  reservations 
in  Oklahoma  and  Montana.  Lhewmk. 

They  are  noted  for  their  horsemanship. 

Chi'a  (che'a),  n.  [Sp.]  Any  of  several  species  of  Salvia  of 
Mexico  and  the  southwesternUnited  States,  from  the  seeds 
of  which  a  beverage  is  prepared  ;  esp.,  S.  columbarise ,  S. 
hispanica ,  S.  tilisefolia ,  and  S.  chia  ;  also,  the  beverage. 
Chi'an  (ki'an),  a.  [L.  Chius,  fr.  Chios  the  island  Chios, 
Gr.  X109.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  Chios,  modern  Scio,  an 
island  in  the  jEgean  Sea.  —  ??.  An  inhabitant  or  native 
of  Chios ;  also,  short  for  Chian  wine. 

Chian  earth,  a  compact  kind  of  earth  from  Chios,  used  an¬ 
ciently  as  an  astringent  and  a  cosmetic.  — C.  turpentine. 
=  turpentine,  1  a. 

Chi-an'ti  (ke-an'te),  n.  [It.]  Wine  from  the  region  of  the 
Chianti  Mountains,  Tuscany,  esp.  a  dry  red  piquant  variety. 
Chia  ro  SCU'rist  (kya'ro-skoo'rTst),  n.  An  artist  in  chiaro¬ 
scuro  ;  a  painter  who  cares  for  and  studies  light  and  shade 
rather  than  color. 

II  chia'ro-SCU'ro  (-skoo'ro)  )  n.  [It.,  clear  dark.]  l.The 
||  chla'ro-o  SCU'ro  (-o-skoo'ro)  I  style  of  pictorial  art  that 
employs  only  light  and  shade,  omitting  the  various  colors  ; 
black  and  white;  as,  a  sketch  in  chiaroscuro;  also,  a 
sketch  in  black  and  white. 

2.  a  The  arrangement  or  treatment  of  the  light  and  dark 
parts  in  a  work  of  art,  such  as  a  drawing  or  painting, whether 
in  monochrome  or  in  color,  b  The  art  or  practice  of  so  ar¬ 
ranging  the  light  and  dark  parts  as  to  produce  a  harmouious 
effect.  Also  used  fig.  of  literary  treatment,  criticism,  etc. 

3.  A  process  of  wood  engraving  and  printing  in  which 
several  blocks  were  used,  giving  different  tints  or  hues.  It 
flourished  in  the  16th  and  later  centuries,  and  the  work 
produced  has  often  some  color  quality. 

Chi  as'ma  (ki-5z'md),  n.  ;  pi.  -mata  (-td).  [NL.,  fr.  Gr. 
Xiao-pa  two  lines  placed  crosswise,  fr.  xi(*£€LV  to  mark  with 
a  \.]  Anal.  A  decussation  or  intersection  ;  specif.,  the 
optic  chiasraa.  —  chi  as'mal  (-mal),  a. 

Chi-as'mo-don  (ki-5z'mo-d5n;  ki-Ss'-),  syn.  Chi-as'mo-dus 
(-due),  n.  [NL. ;  Gr.  ^a(r/ja  (see  chi  asm  a)  -}-  0601/9,  oSoo- 
ro5,  tooth.]  Zool.  A  genus  constituted  by  a  deep-sea 
acanthopterygian  fish  ( C.  niger)  remarkable  for  the  disten- 
sibility  of  its  stomach  and  body,  so  that  it  has  been  known 
to  swallow  fishes  of  actually  greater  bulk  than  itself, 
chi-as'mus  (-m?7s),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  xLacrP^'*  a  placing 
crosswise,  fr.  See  chiasma.]  Bhet.  An  inversion 

of  the  order  of  words  or  phrases,  when  repeated  or  subse¬ 
quently  referred  to  in  a  sentence  ;  thus, 

If  e’er  to  bless  thy  sons 
My  voice  or  hands  deny. 

These  hands  let  useful  skill  forsake. 

This  voice  in  silence  die.  Dr  T.  Dwight. 

Chi-as'to-llte  (ki-Ss'to-lit),  n.  [Gr.  xiaard?  marked  with 
a  \  -lite.  See  chiasma.]  Min.  A  soft,  impure 
andalusite  the  crystals  of  which  have  a  tessellated 
appearance  in  cross  section,  duo  to  the  arrange¬ 
ment  of  impurities  ;  —  called  also  made. 

II  chiaus  (chous  ;  choush),  n.  [Turk,  chdush.  Cf. 
chouse.]  A  Turkish  messenger,  sergeant,  or  Chiastolite 
the  like.  <™c- 

Chib'cha  (chTb'chd),  n.  An  Indian  of  a  semi- 
civilized  race  formerly  dominant  in  the  uplands  of  Colombia. 
They  built  roads  and  bridges,  were  expert  weavers  and  potters, 
and  are  notable  for  their  artistic  gold  work.  When  conquered 
by  the  Spaniards  they  were  divided  into  two  hostile  nations 
—  Chib'chan  (-chdn),  a. 

chi  bouk'  )  (chi-book';  -book'),  n.  [F.  chibouque,  fr. 
Chi  bouque'  )  Turk,  chibuq.']  A  Turkish  pipe,  usually 
with  an  amber  mouthpiece,  astern  four  or  five  feet  long  and 
not  pliant,  of  some  valuable  wood,  and  a  bowl  of  baked  clay. 

II  Chic  (shek),  n.  [F.]  Great  artistic  cleverness  or  skill, 
esp.  in  painting  ;  that  which  gives  an  air  of  great  excellence 
to  a  person  or  thing  ;  good  form  ;  style.  Cnl/oq. 

Sometimes  charm  is  mere  chic ,  cachet,  style,  order  and  move¬ 
ment  in  carriage.  JV.  C.  Brownell. 

II  chic,  a.  [F.]  Original  and  in  good  taste  or  form; 
characterized  by  chic.  Colloq. 
chi'ca  (che'kd),  n.  [Prob.  a  native  name.]  A  red  coloring 
matter,  extracted  from  the  leaves  of  Bignonia  chica,  used 
by  some  South  American  Indians  to  stain  the  skin. 


chi  cane'  (shT-kan' ;  formerly  also  chl-kan'),  n.  [F. ,  prob. 
earlier  meaning  a  dispute ,  orig.  in  the  game  of  mall  (F. 
mail),  fr.  LGr.  t^vkolviov  the  game  of  mall,  fr.  Per.  chaugan 
club  or  bat ;  or  possibly  ultimately  fr.  L.  ciccus  a  trifle.] 

1.  The  use  of  artful  subterfuge,  designed  to  draw  away  at¬ 
tention  from  the  merits  of  a  case  or  question  ; — specif, 
applied  to  legal  proceedings ;  trickery ;  chicanery  ;  cavil¬ 
ing  ;  sophistry. 

To  shuffle  from  them  by  chicane.  Burke. 

2.  A  particular  instance  of  this;  subterfuge;  quibble.  Obs. 
3-  Card  Playing.  In  bridge,  the  holding  of  a  hand  with¬ 
out  trumps,  or  the  hand  itself.  It  counts  as  simple  honors. 

chi  cane',  V.  i.  ;  chi-caned'  (-kand') ;  chi-can'ing  (-kan'- 
Tng).  [Cf.  F.  chicaner.  See  chicane,  w.]  To  use  chi¬ 
canery  ;  to  employ  shifts,  subterfuges,  cavils,  or  artifices, 
as  in  litigation  ;  cavil ;  quibble.  Burke. 

A  wretch  he  had  taught  to  lie  and  chicane.  G.  Meredith. 
chicane',  v.  t.  1.  To  cavil  at;  to  quibble  over;  also,  to 
affect  or  overreach  by  chicanery ;  as,  to  chicane  a  person 
out  of  something. 

2.  To  enter  into  litigation  with.  Bare. 
chi-can'er-y  (sliT-kan'er-T  ;  formerly  also  chl-kan'rl),  n. ; 
pi.  -eries  (-Tz).  [F.  chicanerie.~\  1.  Mean  or  unfair  arti¬ 

fice  to  perplex  a  cause  and  obscure  the  truth  ;  chicane;  pet¬ 
tifoggery  ;  stratagem  ;  sharp  practice  ;  trickery  ;  sophistry. 

Irritated  by  perpetual  chicanery.  Hal  lam. 

2.  A  piece  of  sharp  practice  at  law  ;  a  sophistry ;  quibble  ; 
subterfuge  ;  trick. 

Syn.  —  Trickery,  quibble,  stratagem.  See  deceit. 
chich  (chlch),  n. ;  pi.  chiches  (-5z;  -Tz).  [F.  chiche,  pois 
chiche ,  a  dwarf  pea,  from  L.  cicer  the  chick-pea.]  The 
chick-pea.  Bare  or  Obsoles. 

II  Chiche'vache'  (shesh'vash'),  n.  [OF.  chicheface  ;  chiche 
lean  -{-face  face  ;  influenced  by  F.  vache  cow.]  A  fabu¬ 
lous  monster,  esp.  in  medieval  satires,  that  fed  on  patient 
wives,  and  was  therefore  very  lean.  Cf.  Bicorne. 

Chi  chi  mec'  (che'che-mek'),  n.  [Cf.  Nahuatl  chichi  dog.] 
In  Aztec  tradition,  one  of  a  horde  of  savages  who  invaded 
the  Anahuac  plateau  before  the  rise  of  the  Aztec  empire. 
The  name  appears  to  have  been  a  general  one  for  the  unciv¬ 
ilized  tribes  of  the  north.  —  Chi  chi  mec'an  (-an),  a. 
chick  (chlk),  n.  [See  chicken.]  1.  A  chicken ;  esp.,  a 
young  chicken,  as  one  still  in  the  egg  or  just  come  out  o i 
it ;  also,  sometimes,  the  young  of  any  bird. 

2.  A  child  or  young  person;  — esp.  in  alliteration  with 
child,  and  sometimes  used  as  a  term  of  endearment.  Shak. 

chick  (chlk),  cheek  (chek),  n.  [Hind.  chik.~\  A  screen  of 
bamboo  slips  fastened  loosely  together  by  vertical  strings 
and  often  painted,  as  for  a  doorway. 

Anglo- Ind. 

chick  (chlk),  n.  [Shortened  fr.  earlier 
chekeen ,  chequin,  chequeen ,  fr.  It.  zec- 
chino.  See  sequin.]  A  sequin,  for  a 
long  time  current  at  the  ports  of  India, 
and  having  the  value  there  of  four  ru¬ 
pees.  Colloq.,  India. 
chick'a-bid  dy  (chTk'a-bTd'T),  n. ;  pi. 

-dies  (-Tz).  [Cf.  biddy.]  A  chicken; 
also,  in  trivial  endearment,  a  child, 
chick'a-dee'  (-de'),  n.  The  black-capped  1 
titmouse  ( Pams  atricapillus ),  one  of 
the  tamest  and  most  familiar  North 
American  birds  ;  —  so  named  from  its 
note.  Also  applied  to  other  American  titmice, 
chick'a-ree'  (-re'),  n.  The  American  red  squirrel ;  —  so 
called  from  its  cry. 

Chick'a-saw  (chTk'a-s6),  n.  All  Indian  of  a 
tribe  of  Muskhogean  stock  which  formerly  oc¬ 
cupied  the  northern  part  of  Alabama  and  Mis¬ 
sissippi,  but  now  live  in  Oklahoma.  See  Five 
Civilized  Nations. 

Chickasaw  Plum.  A  native  American  plum 
(Prunus  an  gusti folia),  which  has  given  rise  to 
several  cultivated  varieties  in  the  southern 
United  States.  It  bears  a  globose  thin-skinned 
red  or  yellow  fruit. 

chick'en  (chTk'en  ;  -Tn  ;  7),  n.  [AS.  ci- 
cen,  cycen,  dim.  akin  tococ  cock  ;  akin 
to  LG.  kiken,  kiiken,  D.  kieken ,  kuiken, 

G.  kiichlein.  See  4th  cock.]  1.  A  young 
barnyard  fowl ;  also,  the  young  of  vari¬ 
ous  other  birds,  esp.  gallina¬ 
ceous  birds  or  others  whose 
young  run  about  soon  after 
hatching. 

2  A  barnyard  fowl  of  any 
age. 

3.  a  Short  for  PRAIRIE  CHICK¬ 
EN.  Western  U.  S.  b  Short  for 
Mother  Carey’s  chicken. 

4  A  young  or  youthful  and 
child  ;  also,  a  timid  person, 
is  no  longer  young]. 

5.  Short  for  chicken  hazard. 

chicken  breast.  Med.  Abnormal  projection  of  the  breast¬ 
bone  and  of  the  sternal  region,  frequently  a  symptom  of 
rachitis.  —  chick'en-breast  ed,  a. 

chicken  cholera.  A  virulent  contagious  disease  of  fowls. 


w 

Chickadee 


Chickaree. 

inexperienced  person ;  a 
“  Stella  is  no  chicken  ”  [i.  e., 
Swift. 


chev'in  (chgv'Tn).  Var.  of 
cu  EVEN. 

chev-rette'  (shgv-rgt'),  /?•  [F., 
fr.  chhvre  goat  ]  1.  Mil.  A  ma¬ 
chine  for  raising  guns  or  mortars 
into  their  carriages.  Ohs. 

2.  A  thin  kind  of  goatskin. 

Ij  che-VTeu'il  (shg-vrfi'y’),  n. 
[F.]  The  roebuck, 
chev'ril  (ch8v'rYl).  Obs.  or 
dial  var.  of  cheverel. 
chev  ro-n£',  chev'ro-n^e'(shev'- 
rfi-na'),  a.  [F.  chev  round,  fern. 
Chevronnde.  1  Chevrony. 
chev'ron-wise/  (shev'ntn-wlz'), 
ad v.  Also  chev'ron- ways'.  In 
the  manner  of  a  chevron, 
chev'ro-tin  (shc  v'rfr-tYn).  Var. 
of  chevrotain. 
chewd.  Chewed.  Ref.  Sp. 
cheweler.  chevelurk. 
chew'er,  n.  One  who  chews, 
chew'et,  n.  A  kind  of  pie  made 
of  finely  chopped  meat  or  fish, 
with  spices,  etc.  Ohs. 
chew'et,  n.  [F.  chouette  owl  ; 
also,  formerly,  a  chough.]  A 
chough;  hence,  a  chatterer.  Ohs. 


chews,  d*  chouse. 
chew'stick',  n.  =  chawstick 
chewys.  f  ciievise. 
chevar,  cheyer.  *1*  chair. 
Chey'ne-Stokes'  res  pi-ra  tlon 
(cha'ne-stoks').  [After  Ors. 
Cheunc  and  Stokes,  English 
physicians.]  Med.  A  form  of 
breathing  marked  by  a  gradual 
increase  in  the  rapidity  of  the 
respirations  followed  by  a  grad¬ 
ual  decrease  and  total  cessation 
for  from  five  to  fifty  seconds. 
It  is  observed  esp  in  coma  and 
cardiac  and  cerebral  affections, 
chey'ney  (cha'nT).  n.  (for 
China.]  A  kind  of  worsted  or 
woolen  fabric.  Ohs. 

©Sf  The  word  has  been  asso¬ 
ciated  in  some  passages  with 
Philip  in  the  phrase  Philip  and 
Chei/nei/.  See  Philip. 
che-yo'te  (cha-y5'ta).  Var.  of 
CHAVOTE. 

Che'zib  (ke'zYh).  Bib. 
ch  g.  Ahbr.  Chestnut  gelding, 
chi  (chi),  n.  =  hitch,  minnow, 
chi./?.  See  ohal. 


chi  (kT  ;  ke;  kp),  n.  [Gr.)(t.]  The 
twenty-second  letter  of  the 
Greek  alphabet  (X,  \),  an  as¬ 
pirated  mute,  transliterated  by 
rh  in  languages  employing  the 
Homan  alphabet, 
chia,  n.  [See  cha.]  Tea;  — an 
ear'y  f°r,u  of  the  word, 
chi-a'ca-la'ca  (chY-ii'kd-la'kd). 
\  it  ",  of  CHACHALACA. 
chiarlatan.  4*  charlatan. 
chi'asm  (kl'ftz’in),  n.  =  chi- 
ASMA,  CHIASMUS. 

chi-as'tic  (kl-as'tYk),  a.  [Gr. 
jfiatrro?  marked  with  a  X-l  Of 
or  characterized  by  chiasmus. 
Chi-as  to-neu'ra  (-tfi-n  u'  rd), 
n.  pi.  [NL.  ;  Gr.  xuktto?  ar¬ 
ranged  diagonally  +  vevpov 
nerve.]  Zohl.  The  Streptoneura. 
chl-as'to  neu'ral  (-rdl),  chl-as  - 
to-neu'rous  (-rdsj,  a.  Zool.  = 

STREPTON  EUROUS. 
chi-as'to-neu'ry  (-rY),  n.  Zool. 
State  of  being  cniastoneurous. 
chiause.  d*  chouse. 


chlb'bal  (chYb'dl),  chib'ol,  n. 

[Fr.  dial,  form  of  F.  cihoule.] 
=  CIBOL.  Ohs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 
chi-bou'  (chY-boo'),  n.  Contr. 

of  CACHIBOU. 

chi-bouk'chy  (chY-book'chS), 
chi-bouque'jee  (-jf),  n.  [Turk. 
chibuqjx.]  A  bearer  of  chibouks. 
Chic.  Abhr.  Chicago, 
chi'ca  (ehe'kii),  n.  [Sp.]Akind 
of  voluptuous  dnnee.  similar  to 
the  fandango,  of  African  negro 
origin. 

Chi-ca'go  check  (shY-kfi'gd). 
Finance.  A  form  of  check  in 
which  the  dollar  mark  (*)  with 
the  blank  for  the  amount  in 
figures  is  at  the  end  of  the  line 
for  the  payee’s  name  ;  —  from 
its  use  in  Cnicago.  Colloq. 
i!  chl'ca-lo'te  (che'ka-lo'ta),  n. 
[Sp.,  Mex.  chicalotl.]  A  wlute- 
flowered  prickly  poppy  (Arge- 
inone  platyceras),  of  Mexico  and 
the  south  western  United  States, 
chi-can'er  (shY-kan'Sr),  n.  One 
who  uses  chicanery,  [matter.] 
chica  red.  =  chica,  coloringl 


chic'a-ric  (chtk'd-rYk),  n. 

The  turnstone. 

Chic'a-saw  (chYk'd-s6),  n. 

[From  Chicasaw ,  Tennessee.] 
Oral.  A  Lower  Eocene  forma¬ 
tion  in  the  Gulf  region.  —  Chic'- 
a  saw'an  (-sfi'dn),  a. 
chic'co  ry  Var.  of  chicory. 
Uchi'cha  (che'cha),n.  [Sp.J  a  = 
ch  ic.v,  the  coloring  matter,  b  A 
South  American  tree  ( Stercidia 
rhicha),  bearing  edible  seeds  or 
nuts. 

||  chi'cha,  n.  [Sp.,  fr.  Mex. 
chi  cha.]  Any  of  various  fer¬ 
mented  liquors  made  from 
maize,  or  cane  sugar,  etc.,  in 
South  America  and  other  parts 
of  Spanish  America. 

[I  chi-char 'ra  (chf-char'ra),  n. 
[Sp.l  A  harvest  fly  or  cicada. 

IJ  chi-char'ro  (-roi,  n. ;  pi.  -ros 
(.s>.-rf»s).  ISp.]  a  The  goggler.  b 
Any  small  tunny, 
chiche.  +  chi  x  cite. 
chich'er-ee'  (chTch'Sr-e'). 
Var.  of  P  ETCH  ARY. 
chich'ling  (chYch'lTng),  chich'- 


ling  vetch.  [chich  4-  -ling.] 

^  ars.  of  chickling,  etc. 
chich'-pea  Var.  of  chick-pea. 
chick,  v.  i.  [Imitative.]  Ohs. 

1.  To  cheep  ;  —  oi  chickens. 

2.  To  tick,  as  a  clock.  Scot. 
chick,  n.  A  tick,  as  of  a  clock 
Scot. 

chick,  v.  i.  [ME.  chi/kki/n.] 
To  sprout.  Ohs.  or  Dial. 
chick'a-berry.  Corrupt.  of 
CHECKERBEIiRY.  U.  S. 

Chick  a-mau'ga  for-ma'tion 
(chlk'd-mG'gd).  [From  Chicka- 
niavga  Creek.  IT.  S.]  Geol.  An 
Ordovician  formation  in  the 
Appalachians. 

chick-a'ra.  Var.  of  chikara. 
chick  een'.  j  c  hequeen. 
chick'ell  (chYk'’l),  n.  [From  its 
note.]  The  wheatear.  Local , 
Eng. 

chicken.  +  chequeen. 
chick'en-ber  ry,  ??.  a  Checker- 
berry  ( Gault heria procumbens). 
b  Partridge  berry  ( Mitch ella  re- 
pens).  [Local,  U.  S. | 

chicken  bird.  The  turnstone.l 


food,  foot ;  out,  oil ;  chair  ;  go  ;  sing,  iqk  ;  ^hen,  thin;  nature,  verdure  (250) ;  k 
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chicken  corn-  An  annual  variety  of  nonsaccharine  sor¬ 
ghum,  often  growing  wild  in  the  southern  United  States 
and  becoming  a  troublesome  weed. 

Chicken  grape-  A  native  American  species  of  grape  (  Vilis 
conh folia)-,  —  called  also  f  rost  grape. 

chicken  hazard-  A  variety  of  the  game  of  hazard  in 
which  the  stakes  are  very  small. 

chicken  heart.  A  heart  or  courage  like  a  chicken’s ;  a 
faint  heart ;  also,  a  person  with  such  a  heart, 
chick'en-heart  ed,  a.  Timid;  cowardly.  Bunyan.— chick  - 
en-heart'ed  ly,  adv.  —  chick  en-heart'ed  ness,  n. 
chicken  pox.  1.  Med.  An  acute  contagious  disease,  gen¬ 
erally  attacking  children  only  and  characterized  by  a 
cutaneous  eruption  of  papules  and  vesicles  and  mild  con¬ 
stitutional  disorders ;  varicella. 

2.  Veter.  Sorehead. 

chicken  snake,  a  A  small  harmless  striped  snake  ( Colu¬ 
ber  uuadriv  Hiatus)  of  the  southern  United  States,  b  The 
milk  snake. 

chicken  tick.  Any  of  several  small  mites,  as  Dermanyssus 
gallinx  and  Avgas  americanus ,  infesting  poultry, 
chicken  tortoise,  or  chicken  turtle,  a  A  small  or  me¬ 
dium-sized  edible  acjuatic  turtle  ( Chrysemys  reticulata)  of 
the  southern  Atlantic  States,  having  the  head  marked  with 
yellow  lines,  b  The  young  of  the  green  turtle, 
chickling  (chTk'lTng),  n.  [chick -}-  1st  -ling. ]  A  small 
chick  or  chicken. 

chickling  vetch,  or  chickling,  n.  Also  chickling  vetch , 
chickling.  The  common  vetch  of  Europe  ( Lathyrus  sativus ), 
cultivated  both  for  its  seeds  and  as  a  forage  plant, 
chick  ore'  (chT-kor'),  n.  [Hind,  chakor .]  A  partridge 
( Caccabis  chtikar)  widely  distributed  in  southern  Asia, 
closely  related  to  the  Greek  partridge  of  Europe, 
chick'-pea',  n.  [See  chich  and  pea.]  A  fabaceous  herb 
of  southern  Europe  ( Cicer  arietinum )  that  bears  short 
pods  with  one  or  two  seeds  somewhat  resembling  peas  in 
flavor  ;  also,  its  seed,  which  is  an  important  article  of  diet, 
esp.  in  southern  Europe  and  in  India;  —  called  also  chich , 
chich-pea ,  dwarf  pea ,  garavance ,  and,  in  India,  gram. 
chick' weed'  (chtk'wed'),  72.  a  Any  of  several  silenaceous 
weeds,  esp.  species  of  Arenaria ,  and  Alsine  media ,  the 
seeds  and  young  foliage  of  which  are  relished  by  birds,  b 
(Usually  with  attributive.)  Any  of  various  other  plants  ; 
as,  forked  chickweed,  Indian  chickweed ,  etc. 
chick'y  (chTk'T),  n.  ;  pi.  -ies  (-Tz).  A  chicken  ;  —  used  as 
a  diminutive  or  pet  name,  esp.  in  calling  fowls, 
chic'le  (chTk'T ;  chtk'le ;  Sp.  che'kla),  n.,  chicle  gum. 
[Amer.  Sp.  chicle.']  A  gumlike  substance  obtained  from  the 
bully  tree  (Mimusops  globose )  and  sometimes  also  from  the 
naseberry  or  sapodilla  ( Sapota  zapotilla).  It  is  more  plas¬ 
tic  than  caoutchouc  and  more  elastic  than  gutta-percha, 
as  an  adulterant  of  which  it  is  used  in  England.  It  is  used 
largely  in  the  United  States  in  making  chewing  gum. 
Chi'CO  (che'ko),  n.  a  Var.  of  chica.  b  The  common 
greasewood  of  the  western  United  States  ( Sarcobatus  verm  i- 
culatus).  c  In  the  Philippines,  the  sapodilla  or  its  fruit ; 
also,  the  marmalade  tree  or  its  fruit. 

Chic'O-ry  (chTk'6-ri),  n.  Also  chiccory.  [F.  chicorSe,  ear¬ 
lier  also  cichorSe ,  It.  cicorea ,  cicoria ,  L.  cichorium ,  fr.  Gr. 
*i'xopa,  KL\6peia.  Cf.  succory.]  1.  A  common  European 
perennial  plant  ( Cichorium  intybus)  with  heads  of  bright 
blue  flowers,  naturalized  in  Asia  and  America.  It  is  culti¬ 
vated  for  its  roots  and  as  a  salad  plant.  Called  also  succory. 
2.  The  root,  which  is  roasted  for  mixing  with  coffee, 
chide  (chid),  v.  i. ;  pret.  chid  (chid),  sometimes  chid'ed 
(chid'6d) ;  p.  p.  chid  (chid),  chii/den  (chtd'’n),  chid'ed  ; 
p.pr.  ct*  vb.  n.  chid'ing  (chld'Tng).  [AS.  cidan  ;  of  un¬ 
known  origin.]  1.  To  utter  words  of  disapprobation,  dis¬ 
pleasure,  or  rebuke ;  to  find  fault ;  formerly,  to  contend 
angrily  ;  wrangle  ;  brawl. 

Wherefore  the  people  did  chide  with  Moses.  Ex.  xvii.  2. 
2.  To  make  a  clamorous  noise,  suggesting  violent  anger. 

As  doth  a  rock  against  the  chiding  flood.  Shak. 

Chide  (chid),  v.  t.  1.  To  rebuke  ;  to  reprove  ;  to  scold  ;  to 
And  fault  with. 

Upbraided,  chid ,  and  rated  at.  Shak. 

2.  Fig.  :  To  make  a  noise  upon  suggestive  of,  or  likened  to, 
brawling  or  scolding  ;  to  be  noisy  about. 

The  sea  that  chides  the  banks  of  England.  Shak. 

3-  To  drive,  impel,  or  compel  by  scolding  or  reproof  ;  — 
with  away,  hither ,  hence ,  etc. 

Syn.  — Blame,  rebuke,  scold,  censure,  reproach,  repre¬ 
hend,  reprimand.  See  reprove. 

Chide,  n.  [AS.  cid .]  Act  of  chiding,  or  the  words  spoken 
or  noise  made  in  chiding.  Rare. 

The  chide  of  streams.  Thomson. 

Chief  (chef),  n.  [ME.  chief ,  chef ,  OF.  chief ,  F.  chef ,  fr.  a 
LL.  form  for  L.  caput  head.  Cf.  captain,  cater,  chapter, 
head.]  1.  The  head,  top,  or  uppermost  part.  Obs. 

2.  Her.  The  upper  third  part  of  the  field  ; 
also,  an  ordinary  consisting  of  a  band  oc¬ 
cupying  this  space.  See  escutcheon,  1. 

3.  The  head  or  leader  of  any  body  of  men  ; 
a  commander,  as  of  an  army  ;  a  headman, 
as  of  a  tribe,  clan,  or  family  ;  a  person  in 
authority,  who  directs  the  work  of  others  ; 
the  principal  actor  or  agent. 

4.  Principal  part ;  most  valuable  portion.  .  ,, 

The  chief  of  all  their  strength.  Ps.  ct.  36.  a  Chief,  Her. 

6.  Chief  position  ;  first  place  ;  eminence.  Obs.  Oxf.  E.  D. 
And  they  in  France  of  the  best  rank  and  station 
Are  of  a  most  select  and  generous  chief  in  that.  Shak. 
(This  is  a  disputed  passage,  and  is  probably  corrupt.] 

6-  Short  for  chief  rent. 

Syn.  —  Chief,  chieftain,  commander,  leader,  head  agree 


in  the  general  idea  of  rule  or  authority,  but  differ  in  their 
associations.  Chief  implies  hereditary  or  acquired  rank 
in  a  tribe  or  clan  (as,  an  Indian  chief),  or,  more  frequently, 
superiority  in  civil,  rather  than  military,  office  or  rank ; 
as,  the  chief  of  police,  the  clerks  in  the  department  report 
daily  to  their  chief.  Chleftain  is  practically  limited  in  its 
application  to  the  captain  or  a  band  of  robbers,  or  to  the 
head  of  a  Highland  (or  similar)  clan  ;  as,  a  robber  chieftain , 
the  chief iaiiPs  plaid.  Commander  implies  authority  over  a 
military  or  naval  body ;  leader,  influence  or  directing 
power  in  a  political  party,  a  legislative  body,  or  an  enter¬ 
prise  of  any  sort;  head,  authority  or  executive  power,  asm 
a  family, a  school, or  (esp.)  a  department ;  as, the commander 
of  the  British  forces,  the  leader  of  the  opposition,  a  leader 
in  all  movements  for  reform  ;  “  that  iron  will,  that  axlike 
edge  unturnable,our  Head ,  the  Princess ”  ( Tennyson) ;  “  the 
President  and  heads  of  departments”  (-4.  Hamilton).  See 
GOVERN,  COMMAND,  CONDUCT. 

Chief  of  Artillery,  Mil.,  in  the  United  States  army,  a  brigadier 
general  of  artillery  attached  to  the  general  staff  and  having 
general  supervision  of  all  matters  affecting  the  corps.  —  C. 
of  Engineers,  Mil.,  in  the  United  States  army,  a  brigadier 
general  of  engineers,  commanding  the  corps.  —  C.  of  Ord¬ 
nance,  Mil.,  in  the  United  States  army,  a  brigadier  general 
at  the  head  of  the  Ordnance  Department.  —  c.  of  staff.  Mil. 
a  The  chief  member  of  a  general’s  staff,  who  acts  as  his 
personal  representative  ;  as,  Gen.  Rawlins  was  Gen.  Grant’s 
chief  of  staff  ,  b  [caps. J  In  tne  United  States  army,  the  head 
of  the  General  Staff  Corps,  having  supervision,  under  the 
direction  of  the  President  and  Secretary  of  War,  of  the 
army.  The  office  was  created  by  act  of  Feb.  14,  1903.  — in 
chief,  a  Feudal  Lair.  Directly  from  the  lord  paramount, that 
is,  in  England,  the  king ;  as,  tenure  in  chief,  tenure  directly 
from  the  king  with  the  tenure  service  rendered  personally 
to  him  ;  hence  applied  also  to  tenure  by  perpetual  ground 
rent  or  feu  duty,  as  distinguished  from  the  limited  lease. 
b  In  the  chief  position  or  ,-hue  ;  —  often  in  titles ;  as.  Com¬ 
mander  in  Chief,  c  Chiefly  ;  mainly,  d  Her.  Borne  on  that 
part  of  the  field  which  would  be  occupied  by  a  chief. 

Chief  (chef),  a.  ;  chief'er,  Rare  ;  chibf'est;  —  now  literary 
or  archaic  when  compared.  1.  Highest  in  office  or  rank  ; 
principal;  capital;  as,  chief  executive  ;  chief  justice,  etc. 

2.  Principal  or  most  eminent  in  any  quality  or  action  ;  most 

distinguished  ;  having  most  or  leading  influence  ;  most  or 
leadingly  important  ;  foremost,  as  in  place,  importance, 
etc.  ;  as,  the  chief  topic  of  conversation  ;  the  chief  interest 
of  man.  “  Our  chief est  courtier.”  Shak. 

My  chief  est  solace  for  many  a  long  day.  Sir  G.  Parker. 

The  chief  est  among  ten  thousand.  Canticles  v.  10. 

3.  Intimate;  friendly;  very  close.  Obs.  or  Scot.  &  Dial.  Eng. 

A  whisperer  separateth  chief  friends.  Pror.  xvi.  28. 
Syn.  —  Principal,  head,  leading,  main,  paramount,  prime, 
supreme,  vital,  especial ;  great,  grand,  eminent,  master, 
chief  aids.  See  aid,  n .,  5.  —  c.  cell.  Anat.  =  central  cell  b. 
—  c.  constable.  See  constable.  —  c.  justice.  Law,  the  jus¬ 
tice  who  is  the  official  head  of  a  judicial  body.  —  c.  justiciar. 
See  justiciar.  —  c.  machinist's  mate,  U.  S.  Nav.,  a  chief  petty 
officer  in  the  engineer’s  department ;  —  formerly  called 
chief  machinist.  —  c.  rent,  rent  paid  by  a  chief  tenant ;  now, 
a  quitrent.  —  c.  tenant,  a  tenant  in  capite. 
chief,  adv.  Chiefly;  principally.  Archaic.  Milton. 

chief'er-y  (chef'er-T),  chief'ry  (chef'rT),  n.  [From  chief, 
ft.]  1.  Chieftainship  ;  —  mostly  used  of  Celtic  institutions. 

2.  Chiefs  as  a  class  or  body.  Obs. 

3.  Dues,  tribute,  or  rent  belonging  to  a  chief. 

Chief'ly  (chef'll),  adv.  1.  In  the  first  place ;  principally  ; 
preeminently  ;  above  all ;  especially. 

But  chiefly  where  those  two  fair  creatures  lodge.  Milton. 
2.  For  the  most  part  ;  mostly  ;  mainly. 

Those  parts  of  the  kingdom  where  the  .  .  .  estates  of  the  dis¬ 
senters  chiefly  lay.  Swift. 

chief'ly,  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  chiefs.  H.  Spencer. 

chlef'tain  (-tin),  n.  [ME.  cheftayn ,  chevetayn ,  OF.  cheve- 
tain,  LL.  capitanus,  capitaneus,  fr.  L.  caput  head.  Cf.  cap¬ 
tain;  see  chief.]  1.  A  chief, leader, or  commander;  specif., 
captain  ;  head  of  a  troop,  army,  or  band  cf  robbers. 

2.  A  chief  or  leading  person  or  thing.  Obs. 

3.  Her.  =  chief,  2.  Obs. 

Syn.  —  Commander,  leader,  head.  See  chief. 
chief'tain-cy  (-sT),  w.  The  rank,  dignity,  office,  or  rule  of 
a  chieftain. 

chief'tain-ry  (-rT),  n.  The  position,  office,  rule,  or  terri¬ 
tory  of  a  chieftaincy  ;  also,  a  collective  body  of  chieftains. 
Chiff 'chaff'  (chTf'chaf'),  n.  A  European  warbler  ( Rhyl - 
Loscopus  collybita )  related  to  the  common  willow  wren  ;  — 
so  called  from  its  note. 

chif'fer  (shif'er)  )  n.  [F.  ehffre.  See  cipher,  n.]  Fig- 
11  chif'fre  ( F .  she'fr’)  J  ure  ;  number  ;  specif.,  Music,  a  fig¬ 
ure  indicating  the  harmony  in  thor¬ 
ough  bass  and  fundamental  harmo¬ 
nies  where  the  bass  alone  is  given. 

Chif'fon  (shlf'bn  ;  F.  she'fSN'),  n. 

[F.,  lit.,  rag.  See  chiffonier.]  1.  Any 
merely  ornamental  adjunct  of  a  wo¬ 
man's  dress,  as  a  bunch  of  ribbon, 
lace,  etc. 

2.  A  kind  of  soft  gauzy  silk  material 
used  for  ruches,  trimmings,  dresses, 
veils,  flowers,  etc. 

Chif'fo-nler'  (shif'6-ner'),  ft.  Also 
chif'fon-nier'.  [F.  chijfonnier,  fern. 
chiffonniere,  fr.  chiffon  rag,  fr.  chiffe 
a  rag,  flimsy  cloth.]  1.  An  ornamen¬ 
tal  cabinet  with  drawers  or  shelves  ; 
specif.,  a  piece  of  furniture  consisting 
of  a  high  chest  of  drawers,  often  hav¬ 
ing  a  mirror. 


Chiffonier. 


2.  One  who  gathers  rags  and  odds  and  ends,  a  ragpicker. 

Rare  in  Eng.  use. 

||  Chi  gnon'  (she'nybN';  shTn'y5n),  tl  [F.,  fr.  OF.  chaeignon 
chain,  collar,  prop,  equiv.  to  F.  chainon  link.  See  chain.] 
A  knot  or  mass  of  hair,  natural  or  artificial,  worn  by  a 
woman  at  the  back  of  the  head. — cki'gnoned  (shTn'- 
ybnd),  p.  a. 

chig'oo  (chTg'o)  )  n.  [Cf.  F.  chique ,  peril,  fr.  Catalan  chic 
chig're  (chlg'er)  J  small,  Sp.  chico  ;  or  of  Peruvian  origin.] 
A  species  of  flea  ( Sarcopsylla 
penetrans),  common  in  the  West 
Indies  and  South  America,  and 
introduced  into  other  tropical 
regions  ;  —  called  also  chigger 
and  jigger.  The  fertile  female 
burrows  under  the  skin  of  the 
foot  or  other  exposed  part  of  the  . 
body  of  man  and  animals,  and, 
becoming  distended  with  eggs, 
causes  serious  and  sometimes 
fatal  sores. 

chih  (chQ),  72.  [Chin.  c/Pih9.]  The  Chinese  foot,  a  meas¬ 
ure  of  length  varying  with  the  locality  and  use  from  11  to 
16  English  inches,  the  standard  fixed  by  treaty  being  14.1 
inches  (35.81  cm.). 

Chih'  fll'  (jQ'  fob').  [Chin,  child  fifi,  lit.,  (He  who)  knows 
(the)  prefecture.]  An  official  administering  a  prefecture 
of  China;  a  prefect,  supervising  the  civil  business  of  the 
hsiens  or  districts  comprised  in  his  fu  (which  see). 


chih'  hsien'  (shygno. 
knows  (the)  district.] 
or  administrative  district,  in  China 


[Chin,  child  hsien 4,  lit.,  (He  who) 
An  official  having  charge  of  a  hsien, 
ui  auiiiiuiDiiiui vc  u lsn'ict,  in  China :  adistrict  magistrate, 
responsible  for  good  order  in  his  hsien  (which  see),  ana 
having  jurisdiction  in  its  civil  and  criminal  cases. 

Chih'  tai'  (tl/).  [Chin,  chih 4  to  govern  +  Cai2  an  honorary 
title.J  A  Chinese  governor  general ;  a  tsung  tu  (which  see). 
Chi-ka'ra  (che-ka'ra),  n.  [Hind.]  a  The  common  gazelle 
( Gazella  benettii)  of  India,  b  The  Indian  four-horned  an¬ 
telope  ( Tetraceros  quadricomis). 

Chi  la-ca-yo'te  (che'la-ka-yo'ta),  ft.  [Sp.,  fr.  Mex.  xilotl 
ear  of  corn  -f-  ayotli  gourd.]  a  Any  of  several  cucurbita- 
ceous  plants  of  Mexico  and  the  southwestern  United  States, 
as  M icrampelis  fabacea,  M.  marah,  Cucurbita  ficifolia,  and 
C.  feetidissima.  b  The  fruits  of  these  plants,  the  pulp  of 
which  is  cooked  and  eaten  as  a  dessert, 
chil'blain'  (chTl'blan'),  n.  [chill  -j-  Main.]  A  blain,  sore, 
or  inflammatory  swelling,  produced  by  exposure  of  the  feet 
or  hands  to  cold,  and  attended  by  itching,  pain,  and  some¬ 
times  ulceration. 

chil'blain',  v.  t.  To  produce  chilblains  upon, 
child  (child),  72.  ;  pi.  children  (cliTl'dren).  [AS.  did,  pi. 
cildru  ;  cf.  Goth,  kilpei  womb,  m-ki/po  with  child.]  1.  An 
unborn  or  recently  born  human  being  ;  fetus  ;  infant ;  baby. 

2.  Specif.,  a  female  infant.  Dial.  Eng. 

A  boy  or  a  child ,  I  wonder  ?  Shak. 

3.  A  young  person  of  either  sex,  esp.  one  between  infancy 
and  youth  ;  hence,  one  who  exhibits  the  characteristics  of 
a  very  young  person,  as  innocence,  obedience,  trustfulness, 
limited  understanding,  etc. 

When  I  was  a  child,  I  spake  as  a  child,  I  understood  as  a  child , 
I  thought  as  a  child ;  but  when  I  became  a  man,  I  put  away 
childish  things.  1  Cor.  xiii.  11. 

The  child  is  father  of  the  man.  Wordsworth. 
Men  are  but  children  of  a  larger  growth.  Dryden. 

4  Formerly,  a  pupil  at  a  school,  esp.  a  charity  school; 
specif.,  a  choir  boy,  or  chorister,  those  of  the  Chapel 
Royal,  St.  James’s,  being  still  so  called.  Eng. 

5  A  youth  of  noble  birth  ;  —  used  as  a  kind  of  title  in 
ballads,  etc.,  with  precisely  what  force  is  not  known.  By 
modern  writers  it  is  spelt  archaically  childe  or  chylde  by 
way  of  distinction  ;  as,  Childe  Roland  ;  Childe  Harold. 

6.  A  boy  servant ;  a  serving  lad,  as  a  page,  etc.  Obs. 

7.  A  son  or  a  daughter ;  a  male  or  female  descendant  in 
the  first  degree;  the  immediate  progeny  of  human  parents ; 
in  law,  legitimate  offspring ;  —  rarely  used  of  animals. 

8.  A  descendant,  however  remote  ;  member  of  the  tribe 
or  clan  ;  —  used  in  pi.  ;  as,  the  children  of  Israel. 

9.  One  who,  by  character  or  practice,  shows  signs  of  re¬ 
lationship  to,  or  of  the  influence  of,  another,  as  a  disciple 
of  a  teacher  ;  one  closely  connected  with  a  place,  occupa¬ 
tion,  character,  etc.  ;  as,  a  child  of  God  ;  a  child  of  the 
devil;  a  child  of  toil  ;  a  child  of  the  people. 

10.  Anything  conceived  of  as,  or  likened  to,  offspring. 

Chance  or  change,  dark  children  of  to-morrow.  Shelley. 
with  child,  a  Pregnant ;  as,  to  be,  get,  or  go  with  child. 
b  Teeming;  big;  also,  yearning ;  impatient.  Obs. 
child,  v.  i.  ;  child'ed  ;  child'ing.  To  give  birth  to  a  child ; 
to  produce  young.  Obs.  or  Archaic. 

Child,  v.  t.  To  deliver  in  or  as  in  childbirth;  to  bear  (a 
child).  Obs.  or  Archaic. 

Chlld'bear  ing  (cliIUl'bSr'Tng),  n.  Act  of  producing  or 
bringing  forth  children  ;  parturition, 
child'bed'  (-b5d'),  n.  State  of  a  woman  bringing  forth  a 
child,  or  being  in  labor ;  parturition. 

child'birth'  (-bfirtlF),  72.  Act  of  bringing  forth  a  child  ; 
travail ;  labor ;  parturition.  Jer.  Taylor. 

child'crow  ing  (-kro'ing),  n.  Med .  A  nervous  affection, 
mostly  of  ill-nourished  or  rachitic  children,  marked  by  sud¬ 
den  spasmodic  closing  of  the  glottis  followed  by  cessation 
of  breathing  and,  after  relaxation  of  the  spasm,  by  a  loud 
crowing  inspiration  ;  false  croup  ;  laryngismus  stridulus. 
Childe  Har'old  (child  hSr'fild).  The  hero  of  Lord  Byron’s 
poem  “  Childe  Harold’s  Pilgrimage.”  He  is  a  young  man 
who,  satiated  with  pleasures,  determines  to  banish  his  dia- 


chick'en-fight'ers,  71.  pi.  The 
flowers  of  several  violets,  as  V. 
cucullata,  one  petal  of  which  is 
spurred.  Colloq.,  U.  S. 
chicken  flesh.  =  goose  flesh. 
chick'en-hood,  n.  See  -hood. 
chicken  meat,  chick  meat.  Food 
for  chickens  ;  hence  (also  spelt 
chickenmeaf,  chicknient),  any  of 
various  plants,  as  endive,  chick- 
weed,  etc.  Dial. 
chick'en’s  -  meat',  n.  Chick- 
weed.  Dial. 

chicken  pepper.  A  common 
small-flowered  buttercup  ( Ra¬ 
nunculus  ahortivus )  of  the  east¬ 
ern  United  States.  [Local,  If.  S. | 
chicken  plover.  Theturnstone.l 
chick'en’s-toes',  n.  a  Coralroot. 
b  Glasswort,  or  samphire, 
chick'en-weed',  n.  a  =  chick- 
weed.  b  =  archil,  2. 
chicken  wire.  Wire  netting  of 
inch  mesh. 


chick 'en-wort'  (c  h  Y  k'5  n- 

wOrt'),  71.  Chickweed. 
chick'er.  1.  [Imitative.]  To 
chirp,  as  a  cricket.  Dial.  Eng. 
chick'hood.  n.  See  -hood. 
chick  meat.  See  chicken 
meat.  [Loral,  Eng- 1 

chick'stone',  n.  The  stonechat.  | 
chickweed  wintergreen.  The 
starflower. 

chick'wheatL  n.  The  culls  or 
broken  and  damaged  grains  of 
threshed  wheat,  used  as  poultry 
feed.  Australia. 
chick'wit',  n.  The  squeteague. 
chic'o-lar'  (chlk'fl-lar'),  n.  = 
ESCOLAR. 

Chi'co  se'ries (che'kd).  [From 
Chico,  Cal.]  Geol.  The  Upper 
Cretaceous  of  the  Pacific  coast 
chi'cot  (che'kC;  F.  shi'kO'),  tj.. 
IF.,  prop.,  stub,  stump.]  The 
Kentucky  coffee  tree  or  its  seeds, 
chi-co'te  (ch?-k6'ta),  n.  (Sp. j 


A  kind  of  lone  whip  having  a 
wooden  handle,  used  by  cow- 
bo  vs  in  driving  cattle.  Texas. 

II  chi  da  pres 'to.  d4  jlu'e  vol'te 
(ke  da  pr£ s'td.  dii  doo'a  vf-l'ta). 
[It.]  He  who  gives  quickly 
gives  twice. 

chid'er  (chTd'?r).  n.  One  who 
chides.  —  chid'er-ess.  n.  fern. 
Ohs. 

chide'ster.  77.  [chide  +  ster.]  A 
female  scold.  Ohs. 
chid'ing  (chld'Tng),  /».  nr.  tf 
rh.  n.  of  chide,  7\  —  chid  ing- 
ly.  adr.  —  chid'ing-ness,  n. 
chid'lings  (chld'lTnz).  Var.  pi. 
of  <  hitterung.  Dial.  Eng. 
chid'n.  Chidden.  Ref.  Sp. 
Chi'don  (kT'ddn).  Bih. 
chief'age.  chevaoe. 
chief'dom,  n.  See-DOM. 
chief' ess,  n.  A  female  chief, 
chief'est,  a.,  st/perl,  of  chief. 
chief  hare.  The  littlechief  hare 


See  under  little. 
chief' ish.  n.  See-iSH. 
chief -Jus'tPe  ship.  n.  The 
office  of  chief  justice, 
chief'less.  See -less.. 
chief'let.  n.  A  petty  chief, 
chief'-pledge',  n.  =tithino- 
man. 

chief'rie.  +  chiefery. 
chief'ry.  Var.  of  chiefery. 
chief 'snip,  n.  See  -sh  i  p. 
chief' tain-ess.  n.  A  female 
chieftain. 

chief' tain-ship,  n.  See  -ship. 
chief 'ty,  77.  Chieftaincy.  Obs. 
chieke.  +  cheek,  sheik. 
chield  (cheld),  chiel  (chgl),  n. 
[Cf.  CHILD.]  Chiefly  Scot.  1.  A 
man  ;  fellow  ;  young  man  or 
woman  ;  stripling  ;  lad. 

2.  A  child. 

chien  (chy5n), n.  [Chin,  chden*.] 
See  weight. 
chier.  4*  cheer. 


chierete.  +  CHERT  E. 
chiese.  +  cheese. 
chiev'ance.  +  CH  EVANCE.2?nro77 
chieve.  4*  achieve,  c  h  e  v  e, 
CH  IV  K. 

chievetaln.  +  chieftain. 
chif.  +  chief. 

chifT'chafP.  v.  i.  To  cry  [with 
its  characteristic  note);— said 
of  the  chiffchaff. 

Chif'finch,  Master  Thomas 
(chYf'lnch  ;  140).  In  Scott’s 
“  Peveril  of  the  Peak,”  Charles 

II. ’s  private  emissary,  who  tries 
to  abduct  Alice  Bridgenorth  for 
the  Duke  of  Buckingham. 
Chiff'ney  bit  (chYf'nY).  An 
unusually  powerful  bit.  invent¬ 
ed  by  a  iockey  named  Chiffney. 
chift.  shift. 
chiftaigne.  +  chieftain. 
chi  fu.  Var.  of  chih  fu. 
chig  (chYg),  v.  t.  n.  Chew. 
Dial.  Eng. 


chig'e-tai  (chYg'f-tT).  Var.  of 
DZJGGETAI. 

chig'ga  (chYg'd).  Var.  of 

CHIGGER.  (CHIGOE,  CHIG  RE.  I 
chig'ger  (cliYg'Cr),  7/.  Var.  of  | 
chig'ger-weed',  n.  The  may¬ 
weed.  [CHICRE.I 

chig'gre.  Var.  of  chigoe,) 
chigh  (chi).  Var.  of  cm.  fish, 
chi  hien.  Var.  of  chih  hsien. 
chike.  4*  chick. 
chiken.  4*chicken.  [chill.| 
chil.  Ohs.  or  ref.  sp.  var  of  I 
Chil'cat.  Chll'kat(cnYl'kat), n. 
An  Indian  of  a  Tlinkit  tribe  of 
southeastern  Alaska,  known 
esp.  for  their  blankets  woven  of 
the  hair  of  mountain  sheep, 
child'age.  n.  Childhood.  06s. 
or  Dial.  Eng. 

child  bishop.  A  boy  bishop, 
childe  (child). 77.  See  child,  n.,5. 
child'ed  (chll'dPd),  <>.  Fur¬ 
nished  with  a  chihl  or  children. 


ale,  senate,  cSre,  am,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofa;  eve,  event,  end,  recent,  maker;  ice,  Ill;  old,  Sbey,  orb,  ddd,  s5ft,  connect; 

U  Foreign  Word.  *i*  Obsolete  Variant  of.  +  combiued  with.  =  equals. 


use,  unite,  urn,  up,  circus,  menu ; 


CHILDER 
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gust  and  melancholy  by  travel ;  but,  though  he  traverses 
some  of  the  fairest  portions  of  the  earth,  the  feelings  of 
bitterness  and  dejection  still  prey  upon  him. 

Cliil'der-mas  (ckll'der-mds),  n.  [AS.  cildainxsse ;  cild 
child  -|-  msesse  mass.]  Holy  Innocents’  Day  (which  see), 
or  December  28; —  usually  called  Childermas  Day  or  Chil- 
dermastide.  Also,  the  day  of  the  week  on  which  this  day 
falls.  It  is  regarded  as  unlucky. 

Childe  Row'land  (child  ro'ldud).  The  hero  of  an  old 
Scottish  ballad,  of  which  only  a  fragment  has  been  pre¬ 
served.  He  is  the  youngest  brother  of  “  the  fair  Burd 
Helen,”  and,  guided  by  Merlin,  he  undertakes  the  perilous 
task  of  bringing  her  oack  from  Elfland,  whither  she  had 
been  carried  by  the  fairies.  Robert  Browning  has  a  poem 
entitled  “Childe  Roland,”  suggested  by  the  line  quoted 
by  Edgar  in  Shakespeare’s  “  King  Lear”  (III.  iv.  187): 

“  Childe  Rowland  to  the  dark  tower  came.” 


childhood  (childhood),  n.  [AS.  cild  had ;  cild  child  -|— 
-had.  See  child,  -hood.}  1.  State  or  time  of  being  a  child  ; 
state  or  time  from  birth  or  infancy  to  puberty  or  maturity. 
44  Childhood'' s  careless  day.”  Bryant. 

The  childhood  of  our  joy.  Shak. 

2.  A  child,  or  children  taken  collectively. 

The  well-governed  childhood  of  this  realm.  Scott. 

3.  A  childish  act  or  action.  Obs. 

4.  Relationship  of  child  to  parent ;  filial  relation.  Obs. 

Child'lng,  p.  a.  [See  child,  v.  f.}  Bearing  children  ;  preg¬ 
nant  ;  parturient ;  lienee,  productive  ;  fruitful ;  of  flowers, 
producing  younger  or  smaller  blossoms  around  an  older 
blossom  ;  as,  the  childing  pink.  Archaic .  Shak. 

chlld'ing,  vb.  n.  Childbearing.  Obs.  or  Archaic. 
ehild'ish,  a.  [AS.  cildisc.’]  1.  Of,  pertaining  to,  befitting, 
or  resembling,  a  child.  44  Childish  innocence.”  Macaulay. 
2  Puerile;  trifling;  weak. 

Methinks  that  simplicity  in  her  countenance  is  rather  childish 
than  innocent.  Addison. 

Syn.  —  See  childlike. 

Childlike  ,  a.  Resembling,  or  belonging  to,  a  child  or 
that  which  belongs  to  children  ;  becoming  a  child  ;  filial ; 
characteristic  of  a  child ,  meek ;  submissive ;  dutiful. 
44  Childlike  obedience.”  Hooker. 

With  the  Hmile  that  was  childlike  and  bland.  Bret  Harte. 

Hie  childlike  straightforwardness,  his  amiable  plasticity,  not 
to  say  innocent  fickleness,  of  character.  Josiah  Royce. 

Syn.— Simple,  innocent,  trustful,  confiding  ;  weak,  friv¬ 
olous,  foolish,  silly;  babyish.  —  Childlike,  childish,  in¬ 
pantile,  infantine.  Childlike  suggests  those  qualities 
of  childhood  which  are  worthy  of  respect  or  emulation  ; 
childish,  its  less  pleasing  and  admirable  characteristics 
(cf.  manlike,  mannish ,  under  male);  as,  “The  childlike , 
grave-eyed  earnestness  with  which  Dorothea  said  any¬ 
thing  was  irresistible”  ( G .  Eliot)  .  “The  same  thought 
wki<di  clothed  in  English  seems  childish,  and  even  foolish, 
assumes  a  different  air  in  Latin”  ( Cowper).  Infantile 
and  infantine,  as  designating  the  qualities  of  earliest 
childhood,  are  practically  interchangeable;  as,  “His 
sunken  mouth  had  an  innocent,  infantile  expression  ” 
(Mary  Wilkins ) ;  “  The  countenance  ...  is  so  innocent  and 
infantine ,  you  would  think  this  head  belonged  to  a  child 
of  twelve "  (Carlyle).  See  youthful. 

Child'ly,  a.  Having  the  character  of  a  child  ;  belonging  or 
natural  to  a  child  ;  childish.  Gower. 

child'ly,  adv.  Like  a  child  ;  childishly.  Mrs.  Browning. 
Chll'dren  (chll'dren),  n.,  pi.  of  child. 

Children  of  Anak.  See  Anakim.  — c.  of  Israel,  a  The  de¬ 
scendants  of  Israel,  b  Dial.  Eng.  (1)  Any  small  garden 
aster  or  bellflower  having  numerous  flowers.  (2)  The 
Mahon  stock.  (3)  The  lungwort.  —  c.  of  light,  a  Christians, 
as  having  received  the  divine  light  or  being  enlightened  by 
it.  b  A  name  assumed  by  the  early  Quakers.—  C.  of  the  Mist, 
in  Scott’s  “  Legend  of  Montrose,  ’  a  band  of  Highland  out¬ 
laws,  a  branch  of  the  clan  MacGregor.  —  C  ..or  Babes,  In  the 
Wood, the,  in  a  well-known  early  English  ballad,  one  copy  of 
which  bore  the  title  “The  Children  in  theWood,  or  the  Nor¬ 
folk  Gentleman’s  Last  Will  and  Testament,”  a  baby  boy 
and  girl  left  to  the  care  of  an  uncle  who,  if  the  children 
died  in  their  minority,  was  to  get  the  money  which  had 
been  left  them.  They  perished  in  Wayland  Wood,  where 
they  had  been  left  by  one  of  the  men  hired  by  the  uncle 
to  murder  them. —  Children’s  Crusade,  a  disastrous  crusade 
of  about  50,000  unarmed  children,  which  set  out  in  1212  from 
France  and  Germany  to  recover  the  Holy  Sepulcher, 
intending  to  go  to  the  Holy  Land  from  Marseilles  and 
Genoa.  Thousands  perished  on  land  or  sea,  or  were  sold 
into  slavery  in  Egypt ;  some  remained  at  Genoa  ;  and  some 
after  many  hardships  found  their  way  home, 
chll'dren  ite  (chTl'dren-it),  n.  [After  J.  G.  Children ,  Eng. 
mineralogist.]  Min.  A  hydrous  basic  phosphate  of  iron  and 
aluminium,  in  translucent,  pale  yellowish  to  dark  brown, 
orthorhombic  crystals.  H.,  4.5-5.  Sp.  gr.,  3.18-3.24. 
Child’s  Play.  Light  work  ;  a  trifling  task  or  undertaking. 
Child  Study.  A  scientific  study  of  children,  as  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  discovering  the  laws  of  development  of  the  body 
and  the  mind  from  birth  to  manhood. 

Chil'e-an  (chTl'e-an),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  Chile.  —  n.  A 
native  or  resident  of  Chile. 

Chilean  arborvitae,  a  pinaceous  tree  ( Libocedrus  chilensis). 
one  of  the  most  important  timber  trees  of  Chile  ;  —  called 
also  Chilean  cypress  and  alerce.  See  Libocedrus.  —  C.  bell¬ 
flower.  See  Lapaoeria.  —  C.  clover,  lucern.  —  C.  current.  = 
Peruvian  current.  —  C.  cypress.  =  Chilean  arborvitae, 
above.  —  C.  guava,  a  myrtaceous  shrub  of  Chile  ( Myrtus 
ugni ),  bearing  an  edible  berry  of  pleasant  flavor.  —  C.  mill. 
=  edge  mill.  —  C.  nut,  a  proteaceous  shrub  of  Chile  (Oe- 
i mina  heterophylla)  with  evergreen  pinnate  leaves  and  race¬ 
mose  white  nowers  ;  also,  its  coral-red  fruit,  containing  an 
edible  seed  resembling  the  hazelnut.  Called  also  Chile 


chil'der  (chil'd?r).  Obs.  or 
dial  pi.  of  child. 
child  farming.  Baby  farming, 
child'-great .  a  Pregnant.  Obs 
childing  cudweed.  The  cotton 
rose. 

childing  pink  Apink(Z)ian^»< 
prolifer )  with  small  flowers  in 
terminal  bracted  heads, 
childing  sweet  william.  = 
CHILDING  IMNK. 

child'ish-ly,  adv.  of  childish. 
chitd'ish-ness.  n.  See -ness. 
child'lesa.  a.  See  -less. — 
child'less-ness.  n. 
child'like',  adr.  In  the  manner 
of  a  child  ;  childishly, 
child'like'ness,  //.  See -ness. 
child'ness,  n.  1.  Childlikeness  ; 
childishness.  Obs.  “Varying 
childness."  Shale 

2  Quality  or  state  of  being  a 
child.  [ogy.I 

child  psychology.  See  psychol-| 
chil'dren-less,  a.  See  -less.  Obs. 
chil'dren’s-bane', ».  The  water 
hemlock  of  America  ( Cicuta 


macula  fa).  I  by  children.  I 

child'rid'den.  a.  Overridden! 
child  rites.  The  rites  connected 
with  the  baptism  of  children, 
child'ship,  n.  State  or  relation 
of  being  a  child, 
child  'ward,  a.  See -ward. 
child' wife',  n.  1.  A  woman  m 
confinement  or  having  recently 
borne  a  child.  Obs. 

2.  A  married  female  child  ;  — 
used  esp.  of  Hindu  girls  married 
in  childhood. 

child'wite'.  n.  [child  +  wife, 
AS.  wife  punishment,  fine.  ]  <). 
Eng.  Law.  A  fine  paid  to  the 
lord  forgetting  one  of  his  bond- 
women  with  child.  Orj.  E.  D. 
child'wyte  f  childwitk. 
chil'e  (chll'C  ;  Sp  che'IS),  n. 
Spanish  form  of  chili,  the  red 
pepper.  Hex.  and  Southwestern 
U.  S. 

chil  e  con  car'ne  (che'la  ktin 
kiir'na).  [  Sp.  con  with  4-  carve 
flesh.]  A  Mexican  dish  consisting 
of  mineed  red  peppers  and  meat. 


hazel.  — Chilean  pine,  the  monkey  puzzle.  —  C.  sassafras,  the 
Peruvian  nutmeg.  —  C.  subregion,  Zodgeog.,  a  subdivision 
qf  the  Neotropical  region  including  temperate  South  Amer¬ 
ica.  —  C.  tea,  Chilean  guava. 

Chile  saltpeter  or  saltpetre-  A  crystalline  substance 
(chemically,  sodium  nitrate,  NaNOs)  colorless  or  white 
when  pure,  with  a  cooling,  saline,  and  slightly  bitter  taste, 
occurring  in  vast  beds  in  Chile  and  Peru  ;  —  distinguished 
from  true  saltpeter  (potassium  nitrate).  Called  also  Peru- 
rum  saltpeter ,  soda  niter ,  and,  from  its  nearly  cubical 
crystals,  cubic  niter,  cubical  saltpeter.  Chile  saltpeter  is 
deliquescent  and  cannot  be  used  in  gunpowder,  but  its 
price  is  low,  and  it  is  employed  extensively  as  a  fertilizer, 
in  the  production  of  nitric  acid,  potassium  nitrate,  etc. 
chil'i  (chil'i),  n. ;  pi.  chilies  (-Iz).  Also  chile,  chilli- 
[Sp.  chili ,  chile ,  fr.  Mexican  chilli.]  The  red  pepper,  or 
fruit  of  the  capsicum. 

chil'i-ad  (kll'I-Sd),  n.  [Gr.  xiAias',  -a£o«>,  fr.  gi'Ami  a  thou¬ 
sand.]  1.  A  thousand. 

2.  A  period  of  a  thousand  years  ;  specif.,  rarely,  the  mil¬ 
lennium,  or  thousand  years,  of  Rev.  xx. 
chil'i  arch  (-ark),  n.  [Gr.  ^tAiapx^s,  x'^iaPX0s'  5  Xl^tot.  a 
thousand  -J-  dpx<K  leader,  ap\eiv  to  lead.]  Class.  Antiq. 
The  commander  of  a  thousand  men ;  also,  among  the 
Romans,  the  commander  of  the  soldiers  who  constituted 
the  crews  of  a  fleet. 

The  gleaming  armor  of  the  chillarchs.  Farrar. 
Chll'i-asm  (-Sz’m),  n.  [Gr.  fr.  See 

chiliad.]  Theol.  The  doctrine  that  Christ  will  come  to 
earth  in  a  visible  form  and  set  up  a  theocratic  kingdom 
over  all  the  world,  and  thus  usher  in  the  millennium,  after 
which  will  come  the  end  of  the  world  ;  millenarianism. 
Chil'i-ast  (-2st),  n.  [Gr.  x‘Ai aoTrjs.  See  chiliasm.]  One 
who  believes  in  chiliasm  ;  a  milieu arian. 

Chil  i-as'tic  (-Ss'tlk),  a.  Millenarian. 

Chi-ll'na  (kl-ll'nd),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Chile,  in  South  America.] 
Zool.  A  genus  of  South  American  fresh-water  pulmonate 
gastropods.  They  are  remarkable  among  pulmonates  for  the 
twisted  condition  of  the  nervous  system.  C/nlina  is  the  type  of 
a  family,  Chi  lin'i-dae  (-lYn'Y-de). 
chili,  or  chilli,  pepper,  a  =  chili,  b  The  Peruvian  mastic, 
or  pepper  tree  (7S 'chinas  i/iolle). 

Chill,  or  chilli,  sauce-  A  condiment  sauce  made  with 
chilies,  tomatoes,  and  spices,  cooked  in  vinegar, 
chili,  or  chilli,  Vinegar.  Vinegar  flavored  with  chilies. 
Chill  (chil),  7i.  [ME.  chele ,  AS.  cele ,  cyle ,  from  the  same 
root  tiBcalan  to  be  cold.  SeecoLD.]  1.  Cold  ;  coldness.  Obs. 
2.  A  sensation  of  cold  attended  with  convulsive  shaking 
of  the  body,  pinched  face,  pale  skin,  and  blue  lips,  usually 
caused  by  exposure  to  cold  or  wet,  or  forming  the  precur¬ 
sor  of  some  constitutional  disturbance,  as  of  a  fever. 

3  A  moderate  but  disagreeable  degree  of  cold  ;  a  disagree¬ 
able  sensation  of  coolness,  inducing  shivering,  depression, 
etc.  44  [A]  wintry  chill."  Irving 

4-  A  check  to  enthusiasm  or  warmth  of  feeling  ;  discour¬ 
agement  ;  chilliness  of  manner ;  as,  a  chill  came  over  him. 

5.  a  An  iron  mold  or  portion  of  a  mold  serving  to  cool 
rapidly,  and  so  to  harden,  the  surface  of  molten  iron 
brought  in  contact  with  it.  b  The  hardened  part  of  a  cast¬ 
ing,  as  the  tread  of  a  car  wheel. 

6.  Painting.  Bloom  or  clouded  appearance  occurring  as  a 
defect  in  a  picture. 

7-  Print.  An  elbow-shaped  piece  on  a  hand  press  connect¬ 
ing  the  handle  and  piston  and  pressing  down  the  piston, 
chills  and  fever,  fever  and  ague.  U.  S. 
chill,  a.  1.  Moderately  cold  ;  chilly  ;  raw. 

Noisome  winds,  and  blasting  vapors  chill.  Milton 
2.  Affected  depressingly  by  cold  ;  shivering  with  cold. 
“  My  veins  are  chill."  Shak. 

3  Cool  in  manner,  feeling,  etc.  ;  lacking  enthusiasm  or 
warmth  ;  formal;  distant  ,  as,  a  chill  reception. 

4  Discouraging;  depressing;  dispiriting. 

Chill,  v.  i.  ;  chilled  (child) ;  chill'ing.  1.  To  grow  or  be¬ 
come  cold  ;  to  cool  ;  to  be  injuriously  cold. 

2.  To  shiver  with  cold  ;  to  shudder.  Obs. 

3.  To  be  taken  with  a  chill ;  to  have  a  chill. 

4.  Metal.  To  become  surface-hardened  by  sudden  cooling 
while  solidifying,  as  cast  iron. 

Chill,  v.  t.  1.  To  strike  with  a  chill ;  to  make  chilly ;  to 
cause  to  shiver  ;  to  affect  injuriously  with  cold  ;  to  benumb, 
blast,  or  blight  with  cold. 

When  winter  chilled  the  day.  Qoldsmtth. 

2  To  affect  as  with  cold  ;  to  check,  as  enthusiasm  or  warmth 
of  feeling  ;  to  depress  ;  discourage;  dampen;  dispirit. 

Every  thought  on  God  chills  the  ga3Tety  of  his  spirits  Rogers. 
3.  Metal.  To  cool  suddenly  at  the  surface  so  as  to  eff  ect  a 
change  of  crystallization  and  increase  the  hardness. 

4  To  produce  a  dull  or  clouded  appearance  upon  (a  var¬ 
nished  surface)  by  cold  or  otherwise  ;  to  bloom. 

6  To  take  the  chill  off  (a  liquid)  ;  to  heat  moderately. 
Colloq.  or  Dial.  Eng.  Dickens. 

chilled  (child ),p. a.  Subjected  to  a  process  or  operation  that 
chills  (in  any  sense) ;  as:  a  Hardened  by  chilling,  b  Kept 
in  cold  storage  ;  refrigerated;  as,  chilled  beef  ;  chilled  eggs. 
Chill'i  ness  (chll'I-nSs),  n.  Chilly  quality  or  state. 
Chill'ing,  p.  a.  Making  chilly  or  cold  ;  depressing;  discour¬ 
aging  ;  cold  ;  distant ;  as,  a  chilling  breeze ;  a  chilling 
manner.  —  chill'ing-ly,  adv. 

Chll'ling-ham  cat'tle  (chll'Ing-ham  ;  -&m).  A  breed  of 
long-horned  cattle,  creamy  white  in  color  with  red-tipped 
ears,  long  preserved  upon  the  Chillingham  estates  in 


northern  England,  and  regarded  as  a  relic,  comparatively 
pure  in  blood,  of  the  native  British  ox. 

Chill'y  (chil'i ),  a. ;  chill'i-er  (-l-er) ;  chill'i-est.  Affected 
by  chill  ;  moderately  cold  ;  cold  and  raw  or  damp  so  as  to 
cause  shivering  ;  causing  or  feeling  a  disagreeable  sensation 
of  cold,  or  a  shivering. 

Chi'lO-  (ki'lo-).  Combining  form  from  Greek  lip. 

chi'log-nath(kI'log-nath),w.  Zool.  One  of  the  Chilognatha. 
Chl-log'na-tha  (ki-15g'na-thd),  n.  pi.  [NL.  ;  chilo-  +  Gr. 
yva 0o?  jaw.]  Zool.  One 
of  the  two  principal  orders 
or  subclasses  of  Myriap-  < 
oda,  consisting  of  the 
millipedes  ;  — called  also  One  of  the  Chilognatha  (lulus). 
Diplopoda.  See  mille-  Nat  8ize’ 

pede  ;  Myriapoda.  —  chi  log'na  than  (-than),  a.  &  n. 
Rare.  —  chi-log'na-thous  (-thtts),  a. 

chl-lo'ma  (ki-lo'ma),  n. ;  pi.  -mata  (-tri).  [NL.,  fr.  Gr. 

XeiAuj/ua  lip,  fr.  x*  A  os  lip.]  Zool.  The  tumid  upper  lip  of 
certain  mammals,  as  of  the  camels. 

chi'lo-plas' ty  I  (ki'16-plSs'tI),  n.  [chilo-,  cheilo -  -f-  -plas- 

chei'lo  plas  ty  l  ty.]  Surg.  The  process  of  forming  an  arti¬ 
ficial  lip  or  part  of  a  lip,  by  using  for  the  purpose  a  piece 
of  healthy  tissue  taken  from  some  neighboring  part. 

Chi'lO  pod  (ki'lo-p5d),  7i.  Zool.  One  of  the  Chilopoda. 

Chi  lop'o-da  (ki-15p'o-dd),  rt.pl.  [NL. ;  chilo-  -f-  -poda.] 
Zool.  One  of  the  two  principal  orders  or  subclasses  of  the 
Myriapoda,  consisting  of  the  centipedes.  See  centipede  ; 
Myriapoda.  —  chi-lop'o-dan  (  dan),  a.  &  n.  Rare.  —  chl- 
lop'o  dous  {-dtis),  a. 

Chi  lop'sis  (ki-15p'sls),  n.  [NL.  ;  chilo-  -f-  -op sis ;  —  so 
called  from  the  appearance  of  the  corolla.]  Bot.  A  genus 
of  bignoniaceous  shrubs  consisting  of  a  single  species,  C. 
linearis,  the  desert  willow  of  the  southwestern  United 
States.  See  desert  willow. 

Chil 'tern  (clill'tern),  a.  [Cf.  Chiltern  Hundreds.]  Des¬ 
ignating  chalky,  sandy,  gravelly,  and  loamy  soils,  which 
are  naturally  dry  and  lie  in  dry  situations.  Eng. 
Chiltern  Hundreds.  [AS.  Ciltem  the  Chiltern,  high  hills 
in  Buckinghamshire.]  Three  hundreds.  Stoke,  Burnham, 
and  Desborough,  in  Buckinghamshire,  England,  the  stew¬ 
ardship  of  which,  originally  established  for  the  protection 
of  the  inhabitants  from  bandits,  is  now  a  nominal  office 
under  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  with  a  salary  of  20 
shillings  and  the  fees  of  the  office.  The  sole  importance  of 
this  sinecure  lies  in  the  fact  that  since  about  1751  the  nom¬ 
ination  to  it  has  been  used  as  a  method  of  enabling  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  Parliament  to  resign  his  seat,  on  the  plea  that  he 
holds  an  office  of  honor  and  profit  under  the  crown,  to  do 
which  since  1707  has  constituted  a  disqualification.  For 
the  same  purpose  an  Irish  member  accepts  the  nomiual 
office  of  Escheator  of  Munster. 

Chil'ver  (chll'ver),  n.  [AS.  cilforlamb ,  akin  to  OHG.  hil- 
burra ,  G.  dial,  kilber  a  young  ram,  and  E.  calf.  See  calf.] 
A  ewe  lamb ;  a  year-old  ewe ;  also,  the  mutton  from  a 
ewe.  Dial.  Eng. 

chi  mae'ra  (kl- 
me'rd;  ki-), 


7i.  [L.  See 

CHIMERA.] 

1.  [cap.  & 

Lc.]Var.  of 

CHIMERA.  Chimiera  (C.  colliei).  & 

2.  [cap.]  Zool.  a  A  genus  of  remarkable  marine  elasmo- 
branch  fishes  found  on  the  coasts  of  Europe,  w  estern  North 
America,  Japan,  Hawaii,  and  South  Africa.  Chimsera  is 
readily  distinguished  from  related  genera  by  the  blunt 
snout.  C.  inons/rosa  of  the  North  Atlantic  and  C.  colliei  of 
the  California  coast  are  the  best-knowm  species,  h  [/.  c.] 
Any  fish  of  the  group  Holocephali,  of  which  Chimzera  is 
the  best-known  representative.  See  Holocephali. 

Chi-mfflr'i-d®  (kl-mSr'I-de  ;  ki-me'rl  ),  n.pl.  [NL.]  Zool . 
A  family  of  Holocephali  of  which  Chimsera  is  the  type. 
Most  classifications  include  in  it  all  the  existing  Holo¬ 
cephali.  —  chi  mae'rid  (kl-me'rld  ;  ki-),  a.  &  n. 
chi-m<e'roid  (kl-me'roid  ;  ki-),  a.  [chimsera  -f-  -oid.]  Zool. 
Pertaining  to,  or  like,  a  chimsera.  —  n.  One  of  the  chi- 
nueras,  or  Holocephali. 

Chi  maph'l  la  (ki-m£f'I-ld),  n.  [NL.  ;  Gr.  winter  -|- 

</>< Aos  loving.]  Bot.  A  small  genus  of  pyrolaceous  plants 
distinguished  by  the  corymbose  white  or  pink  flowers  and 
the  opposite  or  whorl ed  leaves.  The  species  are  natives 
of  North  America  and  Asia.  See  pipsissewa. 
Chi-maph'i-lin  (-lln),  7?.  [From  Chimaphila ,  generic  name 
of  pipsissewa.]  A  neutral,  golden-yellow,  crystalline  sub¬ 
stance,  C24H2]04,  found  in  pipsissewa. 
chime  (cliim),  n.  [ME.  chimme ,  chim ,  chimbe ,  prop.,  cym¬ 
bal,  OF.  cymbe ,  cymble ,  in  a  dial,  form  chinbe ,  F.  cymbale , 
fr.  L.  cymba/um.  See  cymbal  ]  1.  A  cymbal.  Obs. 

2-  An  apparatus  or  mechanical  arrangement  for  chiming 
a  bell  or  set  of  bells. 

3.  A  set  of  bells  musically  tuned,  as  in  a  church  or  clock 
tower,  in  an  organ,  or  as  the  set  of  hand  bells  used  in  the 
Roman  Catholic  service. 

4.  The  music  played  on  such  a  set  of  bells  ;  —  commonly 
in  the  pi.  44  We  have  heard  the  chimes  at  midnight.”  Shak. 
5  The  harmonious  sounds  of  any  musical  instrument  ; 
music  or  melody  of  any  kind  ;  harmony ;  concord. 

Instruments  that  made  melodious  chime.  Milton. 


chile.  +  chill.  [  Bib.  I 

Chil'e-ab  (kTl'P-fib  ;  kT'lf--&b).| 
Chile  hazel.  =  Chilean  nut. 
Chi  e  nettle.  Any  plant  of  the 
family  Loasaceae  ;  —  so  called 
from  their  stinging  hairs, 
chil'i-ftd'al  (kll'T-adV/l),  chiP- 
i-ad'ic  (-&d'Tk),  a.  Of  or  pert, 
to  a  chiliad.  [ahedron.I 

chil  1-a-e'dron.  Var.  of  chili-| 
chll'l-a-gon  (k  T  l'Y-d-g  5  n),  n. 
[Gr.  x^hia yiovos  ;  x1^101  thou¬ 
sand  4-  ytovia  angle.]  A  Diane 
polygon  of  a  thousand  angles, 
chil  i-a  he'dron  (-he'dr^n),  n. 
Also  chil  i-a-e'dron  (-e'dr<Jn). 
[Gr.  X1^101  n  thousand  +  ebpa 
base.)  A  polyhedron  having  a 
thousand  faces.  Rare. 
Chil'i-an.  Var.  of  Cn i lean. 
chil'i-arch'y  (kll'T-ar'kY),  n. 
[Gr.  Xt^tn/>Xta*]  A  body  of 
a  thousand  men.  Ohs. 

2.  The  position  of  chiliarch. 
chil'i -co-Jo' te  (chTl't-kC-yo'ta) 
Corruption  of  chilacayote. 


chi'll-fac'tive  +  chylifac- 
tive.  [hazel.  I 

Chili  hazel.  Var  of  Chile! 
chi-lin'dre,  n.  [OF.,  cylinder.  1 
A  kind  of  portable  cylindrical 
sundial.  Obs.  [nettle.  1 

Chili  nettle.  Var.  of  Chile! 
chil'i-omb  (kTl'T-8m),  n.  [Gr. 
yiAiou/3t).]  A  sacrifice  of  a 
thousand  (oxen).  (/hb.l 

Chil'i-on  (  kll'T-Bn  ;  kT'lT-5n).  | 
chill-  1  will.  Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 
See  CH,  pron. 
chilld  Chilled.  Ref.  Sp. 
chill'er,  n.  One  that  chills, 
chil'li  (chTl'T).  Var.  of  chili. 
chill'i-ly,  adv.  of  chilly. 
chill'ish.  a.  See-iSH. 
chill'ness,  n.  See -ness. 
chil'lo  (chll'o),  n.  ;  pi.  -loes 
(-oz).  A  dress  stuff  formerly 
imported  from  India,  or  imitat¬ 
ing  some  Indian  fabric, 
chill  plow.  A  plow  with  the  un¬ 
der  surface  of  its  share  chilled, 
chill'room' .  n.  A  room  for  re¬ 
frigerating  provisions. 


chil'lum  (chll'wm),  n  (Hind. 

chilam .]  The  part  of  a  hookah 
containing  the  tobacco  and 
burning  charcoal  ;  lienee,  the 
pipe,  or  a  charge  of  tobacco  for 
it.  or  the  act  of  smoking  it. 
chil'lum-chee'  (-che'), n.  [Hind. 
chdamc/n.)  A  metal  basin  for 
washing  the  hands.  Anglo-lnd. 
Chill'y.  adr.  of  CHILL. 

Chil'mad  (kYl'mBd).  Bib. 
chi-loc'a-ce,  n.  [c//>7o-  4-  Gr. 
kokt}  vice]  Canker  of  the 
mouth.  Obs. 

Chi-los'to-ma,  Chi'lo-sto'ma-ta. 

n.pl.  Syns.  of  Ch kilostom a- 
ta.  —  chiTo-stom'a-toua,  a.  — 
chl'lo-stome,  a.  fir  n. 
chi'lum.  n.  Chyle.  Obs. 
chimacham.  f  kaimakam. 

||  chi-ma'chi-ma  (chf-ma'chf5- 
miv),  n.  (Peruvian  name.]  A 
widely  distributed  South  Amer¬ 
ican  caracura  ( Milvago  chinia- 
chima ),  prevailingly  creamy 
white  and  brown  when  adult. 
Chi'mah  (ke'ma),  n.  Astron. 


The  constellation  Taurus.  Obs. 

Chim  a-ku' ant  chined -k  oo 'dn), 
a.  Of,  pert,  to,  or  designating,  an 
Indian  linguistic  stock  of  the 
Puget  Sound  region.  North 
America,  including  the  Chima- 
hums,  formerly  one  of  the  most 
powerful  and  warlike  tribes  on 
tli e  Sound,  and  the  Quilentes 
with  their  subtribe,  the  Bohs. 
Chlm'a  kum  (chYm'd-kfim),  n. 
See  Chfmakua n. 
chi-man'go  (shY-m&p'gfl  ;  kY-), 
n.  [Native  name  ]  A  caracara 
( Milvago  chimango)  of  southern 
So.  America.  fcm>iER,robe.| 
chim'ar  (chYm'dr).  Var.  ofl 
Chima-ri'kan  (chYm'd-re'- 
kdn ).  a.  Pert,  to  or  designating 
an  extinct  Indian  linguistic 
stock  of  California. 
chimb(chIm).Var.  of  4th  chime. 
chimbc  +  chime. 
chim'blav,  chim'bley,  chim'- 
bly.  Dial.  vars.  of  chimney. 
chim'ble  ichlm'b’l),  v.  t.  To 
nibble;  gnaw;  peck  Dial.  Eng 


food  foot ,  out,  oil  ;  chair  ;  go  ;  sing,  i*)k  ;  then,  thin  ;  nature,  verdure  (250) ;  K  =  ch  in  G.  icli,  ach  (144) ;  boN  ;  yet ;  zh  _  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Guidb. 
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CHINE 


8.  Pleasing  correspondence  of  proportion,  relation,  or 
sound  ;  rhythm.  u  Chimes  of  verse.”  Cowley. 

chime  (china),  v.  i.  ;  chimed  (chimd)  ;  chim'ing  (chim'Tng). 
[See  chime,  ??,.]  1.  To  sound  in  harmonious  accord,  as 

bells;  to  ring  out ;  to  produce  a  musical  sound.  Archaic. 

2.  To  recite  with  a  musical  cadence  ;  to  utter  singsong. 

3.  To  ring  chimes  with  a  chime  of  bells  ;  as,  he  is  skilled 
in  chiming  ;  also,  to  sound  in  chimes. 

Great  belle  began  to  chime.  Tennyson. 

4.  To  be  in  harmony  ;  to  agree  ;  to  suit ;  to  harmonize ; 
to  correspond  ;  — often  with  with. 

to  chime  in,  to  join  in  with  harmony  or  assent,  or,  in  music, 
in  unison.  —  to  c.  in  with,  to  harmonize  or  agree  with. 

Everything  chimed  in  with  such  a  humor.  Irving. 
chime,  v.  t.  1.  To  produce  by  chiming ;  to  give  forth  in 
chimes,  as  sound  or  music.  Archaic. 

2.  To  strike,  as  a  bell,  so  as  to  produce  a  musical  sound  ; 
to  cause  to  sound  in  harmony  ;  to  play  a  time  upon,  as  upon 
a  set  of  bells ;  to  move  or  strike  in  harmony. 

And  chime  their  sounding  hammers.  Dryden. 

3.  To  indicate  (an  hour  of  the  day)  with  chimes. 

4.  To  bring  or  put  into  some  specified  condition  or  place 
by  chimiug  ;  to  call  with  chimes. 

6.  To  utter  rhythmically  or  mechanically  ;  prate  ;  din. 

Chime  his  childish  verse.  Byron. 

6.  To  cause  to  rime  or  jingle. 

chime,  chimb  (chim),  n.  [AS.  dm,  in  cimsian  base  of  a 
pillar;  akin  to  D.  kirn,  fern.,  Sw.  kirn,  inasc.,  G.  kimme , 
fern.]  1.  The  edge  or  rim  of  a  cask,  etc.,  formed  by  the 
projecting  ends  of  the  staves  ;  a  chine. 

2.  Shipbuilding.  The  part  of  a  waterway  left  thickest  and 
projecting  above  the  deck  plank ;  a  chine.  It  is  gouged 
hollow  in  front  to  form  a  watercourse, 
chime,  v.  t.  To  chamfer  the  ends  of  the  staves  to  form  the 
chime  of  (a  cask). 

chim'er  (cliTin'er  ;  shTm'er),  chi-mere'  (chl-mer';  shi-mer'; 
277),  n.  [OF.  chamarre ,  F.  simarre  (cf.  It.  zimarra ),  fr.  Sp. 
chamarra ,  zamarra, a  coat  of  sheepskins,  a  sheepskin,  perh. 
fr.  Ar.  samrnur  the  Scythian  weasel  or  marten,  the  sable. 
Cf.  simar.]  A  loose  upper  robe;  esp.,  the  upper  robe  of 
a  bishop,  to  which  the  lawn  sleeves  are  attached, 
ohl-me'ra,  chi  mae'ra  (ki-me'rd ;  ki- ;  277),  n. ;  pi.  -ras 
(-raz).  [L.  chimaera  a  chimera  (in  sense  1),  Gr.  xtpatpa  a 
slie-goat,  a  chimera,  fr.  xiVaP°?  he-goat.]  1.  a  [cop.]  Gr. 
Myth.  A  she  monster 
represented  as  vomit¬ 
ing  flames  and,  usual¬ 
ly,  as  having  a  lion’s 
head,  goat’sbody ,  and 
dragon’s  or  serpent’s 
tail,  killed  by  Bel- 
lerophon.  b  [l.  c.] 

Any  such  imaginary 
monster.  k  ‘  Dire 
chimeras .”  Milton. 

2.  In  painting,  etc., 

a  representation  of  _ _  .  _ _ 

a  monster  with  in- 
congruous  parts.  The  Bronze  Chimera  of  Arretium. 

3.  A  frightful,  vain,  foolish,  or  incongruous  fancy,  or  crea¬ 

ture  of  the  imagination  ;  an  incongruous  union  or  med¬ 
ley  ;  as,  the  chimera  of  an  author.  Burke. 

Persons  of  genius  in  their  wildest  chimeras.  Ld.  Lytton. 
chi-mer'i-cal  (-mer'T-kal),  a.  1.  Merely  imaginary ;  fanci¬ 
ful  ;  fantastic  ;  wildly  or  vainly  conceived ;  having,  or 
capable  of  having,  no  existence  except  in  thought ;  as, 
chimerical  projects. 

2.  Inclined  to  entertain  chimeras;  fanciful;  whimsical; 
visionary;  as,  a  chimerical  person.  4> 

Syn.  —  Imaginary,  fanciful,  fantastic,  wild;  unfounded, 
vain,  deceitful,  delusive.  See  visionary. 

—  chi mer'i-cal-ly,  adv.  —  chi-mer'i-cal  ness,  n.  Rare. 
chim'ney  (chTm'nT),  n.  ;  pi.  -neys  (-nTz).  [F.  cheminee , 

LL.  caminata ,  fr.  L.  caminus  furnace,  fireplace,  Gr.  Kay. i- 
vo*  furnace,  oven.]  1.  A  fireplace  or  hearth.  Obs.  or 
Dial.  Eng.  ct*  Scot.  Raleigh. 

2.  That  part  of  a  building  which  contains  the  smoke  flues, 
esp.  an  upright  tube  or  flue  of  brick  or  stone,  in  most  cases 
extending  through  or  above  the  roof.  Often,  that  part 
of  the  flue  above  the  roof ;  chimney  shaft  or  stack. 

3.  A  tube,  usually  of  glass,  placed  around  a  flame,  as  of  a 
lamp,  to  create  a  draft  and  promote  combustion. 

4.  The  pipe  or  funnel  that  carries  off  the  smoke  or  steam 
of  a  locomotive,  steam  vessel,  etc.  ;  smokestack. 

5.  Something  resembling  or  suggesting  a  chimney,  as  a 
natural  vent  or  opening  in  the  earth,  esp.  of  a  volcano. 

6.  In  an  organ,  a  small  tube  through  the  top  of  a  stopped 
metal  pipe,  permitting  air  to  escape  to  sharpen  the  note. 

7.  Mountaineering.  A  steep  and  very  narrow  cleft  or  gully 
in  the  face  of  a  cliff  or  mountain. 

8.  Mining.  An  inclined  ore  shoot,  esp.  when  steep, 
chimney  breast-  Arch.  The  horizontal  projection  of  a 

chimney  from  the  wall  in  which  it  is  built ;  —  commonly 
applied  to  its  projection  in  the  inside  of  a  building  only. 
Chimney  cap.  A  cap  or  cover  for  a  chimney ;  specif.,  a 
device  to  improve  the  draft  of  a  chimney  by  presenting  an 
exit  aperture  to  leeward. 

chimney  corner.  The  corner  or  side  of  an  open  fireplace ; 
the  space  between  the  sides  of  the  fireplace  and  the  fire ; 
hence,  the  fireside. 

chimney  crane.  A  hinged  arm  projecting  from  the  back 
of  the  chimney  of  an  open  fireplace  to  suspend  a  pot. 
Chimney  glass.  1.  A  mirror  placed  over  a  chimney  piece. 
2.  The  ornamental  vine  Allamanda  cathartica.  India. 


chimney  hook  A  hook  for  holding  pots  and  kettles  over 
a  fire,  or  one  in  the  side  of  a  chimney  for  holding  tongs,  etc. 
Chimney  lug.  A  pole  on  which  a  kettle  is  hung  over  the 
fire,  either  in  a  chimney  or  in  the  open  air.  Local ,  U.  S. 
Chimney  money.  Hearth  money,  an  English  duty  of  two 
shillings  a  year  for  each  hearth,  imposed  during  the  reign 
of  Charles  II.  and  repealed  during  that  of  William  and 
Mary.  Also,  any  similar  tax.  . 
chimney  piece-  1.  A  picture,  piece  of  tapestry,  or  the 
like,  placed  as  an  ornament  over  a  fireplace. 

2.  A  decorative  construction  over  and  around  the  opening 
of  a  fireplace ;  often,  a  mantel  or  shelf  over  a  fireplace, 
chimney  plant.  A  bellflower  (Campanula  pyramidahs)  of 
southeastern  Europe,  cultivated  in  gardens, 
chimney  POt.  1.  A  cylindrical  or  prismoidal l  pipe  of  earth¬ 
enware,  sheet  metal,  etc.,  placed  at  the  top  of  a  chimney  to 
increase  the  draft  and  carry  off  the  smoke. 

2.  Short  for  chimney-pot  hat.  Colloq.  . 

chim'ney-POt'  hat.  The  ordinary  cylindrical  silk  hat. 
Colloq. 

chimney  rock  1.  Geol.  A  chimney-shaped  body  of  rock 
rising  above  its  surroundings  or  partly  isolated  on  the  face 
of  a  steep  slope. 

2-  A  porous  phosphate  rock  which  hardens  on  exposure  to 
the  air.  It  is  used  as  a  building  stone.  Florida. 

Chimney  shaft.  The  upright  structure  rising  above  the 
roof  or  directly  from  a  furnace  or  the  like,  and  containing 
the  flue  or  flues.  .  .  , 

chimney  stack-  1.  A  chimney  shaft  con  taming  several 
flues,  esp.  one  rising  above  the  roof. 

2.  Loosely,  a  chimney  shaft  containing  only  one  flue. 

3.  The  whole  structure  of  a  chimney.  Rare. 

Chimney  swallow,  a  In  America,  the  chimney  swift. 

b  In  England,  the  common  swallow  ( Hirundo  rustica). 
chimney  sweep  1  A  chimney  sweeper. 

2.  a  Rib  grass,  b  The  smut  of  oats  or  wheat  ( Uslilago 
arrjup),  the  chlamydospore#  of  which  form  a  sooty  powder, 
chimney  sweeper  1  One  who  cleans  chimneys  of  soot, 
esp.  a  boy  who  climbs  the  flue. 

2-  A  device  for  cleaning  chimney s,as  a  long-handled  brush. 
Chimney  swift-  A  small  sooty-gray  American  swift 
[Chudura  pe/agica),  commonly  called  a  swallow,  noted  for 
its  habit  of  attaching  its  nest,  composed  of  dead  twigs  ce¬ 
mented  with  saliva,  to  the  inside  of  a  disused  chimney. 
Chimney  throat.  A  part  of  a  chimney  immediately  above 
the  fireplace,  where  the  walls  of  the  flue  are  gathered,  or 
brought  close  together,  to  increase  the  draft. 

Chi  mo-nan'thus  (kFmo-nSn'tlms),  n.  [NL.  ;  Gr.  x^d^p 
winter  -{-  dvOos  flower.]  a  Rot.  A  genus  of  calycantha- 
ceous  plants  now  merged  in  Butneria.  b  [/.  c.]  Hort.  The 
Japan  allspice  ( ButneHa  praecoi). 
chi  mo-pe-lag'ic  (-pe-laj'Tk),  a.  [Gr.  xei/u-a'.p  winter  -f 
pelagic.]  Biol.  Pertaining  to  or  designating  certain  bathy- 
pelagic  organisms  that  appear  at  the  surface  only  in  winter. 
Chim  pan'zee  (chiin-pSn'ze  ;  chTm'pSn-ze';  277),  n.  [From 
the  native  name  :  cf.  F.  chimpamS ,  chimpanse ,  chimpan¬ 
zee.']  An  anthropoid  ape  ( Simla  satyrus ,  syn.  Anthropo- 
pithecus  troglo¬ 
dytes)  of  the  equa¬ 
torial  forests  of 
Africa,  smaller 
and  more  com¬ 
pletely  arboreal 
in  habit  than  the 
gorilla  and  of  a 
less  ferocious  dis¬ 
position,  being 
easily  tamed 
when  taken 
young.  The  head 
is  rounder  than 
that  of  the  goril¬ 
la,  and  its  ears 
are  large.  It  rarely 
stands  erect,  and  habit¬ 
ually  uses  its  arms  in 
walking,  resting  on  the 
knuckles. 

chin  (clnn),  n.  [AS.  cin; 
akin  to  OS.  kinni ,  D. 
kin ,  G.  kinn,  I  cel.  kinn 
cheek,  Dan.  &  Sw.  kind , 

Goth,  kinnus ,  L.  gena, 

Gr.-yeVus;  cf.  Skr.  hanu.] 


Chimpanzee,  female. 


The  lower  extremity  of  the  face,  below  the  mouth  ;  the 
point  of  the  under  jaw ;  in  Zool.  often,  the  external  sur¬ 
face  below  the  lower  jaw  or  between  its  branches. 

Chin,  v.  t.;  chinned  (chTnd);  chin'ning.  1.  To  bring  up  to, 
or  hold  by,  the  chin,  as  a  fiddle.  Colloq. 

2.  To  talk  to,  esp.  volubly  ;  to  chatter  to.  Slang.  U.  S. 

3.  Gymnastics.  To  raise  (one’s  self)  from  a  position  in 
which  one  hangs  by  the  hands  with  arms  fully  extended  to 
a  position  in  which  the  chin  is  level  with  the  hands. 

chin,  v.  i.  To  talk,  esp.  volubly  ;  chatter.  Slang ,  U.  S. 
Chin  (chin),  n.  A  dynasty  in  Chinese  history,  from  b.  c. 
255  to  206,  marked  by  the  merging  of  the  feudal  states  into 
a  unified  empire,  the  building  of  the  Great  Wall  (in  its 
earliest  form),  and  the  attempted  destruction  of  the  clas¬ 
sical  records.  From  its  name  the  empire  was  called  China. 
chin-,  chino-.  Combining  forms  meaning  quinine ,  from 
NL.  chim  um,  china,  vars.  of  quin  a  quinine, 
chi'na  (chFnd),  n.  1.  [cap.]  A  country  in  Eastern  Asia. 
2.  ( pron .  chl'nd  ;  formerly ,  and  still  dial.  chln'T,  che'nl, 
and  cha'nT,  the  last  preferred  by  Walker  c.  1800).  Porce¬ 
lain  ware,  or  porcelain;  —  so  called  (orig.  chinaware)  in 
the  17th  century,  because  brought  from  the  far  East,  and 
differing  from  the  pottery  made  in  Europe  at  that  time. 
Loosely,  crockery  in  general. 


3.  a  =  chinaroot.  b  The  sweet  orange.  Porto  Rico. 

4.  Com.  Short  for  China  silk. 

china  ale.  ale  flavored  with  chinaroot.  —  C.  aster,  a  well- 
known  garden  plant  of  the  genus  Callistephus.  See  aster, 
Callistephus.  —  C.  bean,  the  cowpea.  —  C.  blue.  Dyeing,  a 
Soluble  blue,  b  A  blue  produced  by  printing  on  cloth 
with  indigo,  reducing,  and  reoxidizing,  thus  fixing  the  in¬ 
digo  in  the  fiber.  This  process  has  been  used  in  the  Orient 
for  centuries.  —  C.  brier,  the  bull  brier.  —  c.  broth,  Jbroth 
made  with  chinaroot.  — c.  clay,  kaolin.  —  C.  crape,  crepe  de 
Chine.  —  C.  fish,  any  fish  of  the  family  Ophicephalidae  (see 
snake-head  mullet).  —  c.  grass,  ramie. —  C.  ink,  India  ink. 

—  C.  lake,  saf ranine.  —  C.  mark,  any  of  various  moths  of  the 
genus  Hydrocampa  and  allied  genera,  whose  larvae  are 
aquatic,  feeding  on  water  plants.  —  C.  matting,  a  kind  of 
floor  matting  made  in  China,  India,  etc.,  from  grass  and 
reeds ;  — called  also  India,  or  Canton,  matting.—  c.  metal, 
porcelain  or  majolica.  Obs.  —  chi'na -met'alled  (-mSt'fild),  a. 
Obs.  —  C.  orange.  =  china,  3  b.  —  C.  pea,  an  Asiatic  faba- 
ceous  shrub  ( Caragana  chamlagu ),  tne  seeds  of  which  are 
food  for  poultry.  —  C.  pink,  an  annual  or  biennial  pink  (Di- 
anlhus chinensis)  having  variously  colored  single  or  double 
flowers  ; —called  also  Indian  pink.  —  c.  ribbon,  a  very  nar¬ 
row  ribbon,  one  eighth  of  an  inch  wide,  used  in  a  kind  of 
embroidery  ( china-ribbon  embroidery),  for  bookmarks,  etc. 

—  C.  rose,  a  Any  of  numerous  garden  varieties  of  rose  de¬ 
rived  from  Rosa  chinensis;  —  called  also  Bengal  rose,  b 
An  Asiatic  malvaceous  shrub  (Hibiscus  rosa-sinensis)  com¬ 
monly  cultivated  in  Oriental  gardens  for  the  large  white 
or  pink  flowers,  which  contain  an  astringent  juice  used  as 
a  hair  dye,  ana  in  Java  for  blacking  shoes,  whence  it  is 
sometimes  called  shoeblack  plant.  —  c.  shell.  =egg  shell, 
mollusk.  —  C.  shot.  Indian  shot.  —  C.  silk,  pongee  or,  by  ex¬ 
tension,  a  thin  silk  resembling  pongee  m  texture,  often 
colored  and  figured  ;  also,  a  fabric  w  ith  a  silk  warp  and  a 
cotton  filling.  — C.  silver,  a  kind  of  plated  nickel  alloy  re¬ 
sembling  alienide.  —  C.  squash,  the  cushaw.— c.  stone,  a  = 
kaolin,  b  =  petuntse.  —  C.  straw,  ramie.  —  C.  tree,  a  hand¬ 
some  Asiatic  meliaceous  tree  (Media  azedarach)  planted  as 
a  shade  tree  throughout  the  southern  United  States  and 
in  tropical  countries.  It  has  dense  pinnately  compound 
leaves  and  large  panicles  of  pink  flowers  succeeded  by 
yellow  drupes.  The  tree  is  known  by  many  names,  as 
chinaberi'y,  pride  of  India,  pride  of  China,  bead  tree,  In¬ 
dian  or  Persian  lilac,  azedarach,  holy  tree,  etc.  —  C.  wax. 
=  Chinese  wax.-c.  wedding.  See  wedding.  Note.  —  0. 
withe,  a  West  Indian  species  of  Smilax  (S.  celastroides). 

chi'na  bark  (kl'n fr,  ke'nd).  [See  quinine.]  a  =  cinchona, 
2.  b  The  bark  of  a  Brazilian  rubiaceous  shrub  (Cascarilla 
hexandra). 

chi'na-ber  ry  (chi'na-bfir'T),  n. ;  pi.  -ries  (-Tz).  a  A  soap¬ 
berry  ( Sapindus  marginatus)  of  the  southern  United  States 
and  Mexico,  called  also  wild  China  tree,  b  =  China  tree. 
Chi'na-man  (-mdn),  n.;  pi.  -men  (-m?n).  1.  [/.  c.]  A 
dealer  in  china,  or  porcelain.  Obs.  or  R.  Eng. 

2.  A  native  of  China  ;  a  Chinese, 
chi'na-root'  (-root/),  ?i.  a  The  rootstock  of  an  East  Indian 
climbing  shrub  ( Smilax  china)  formerly  much  used  as  a 
tonic,  etc.,  but  now  chiefly  replaced  by  sarsaparilla;  — 
called  also  china,  b  =  galangal. 
chi'na-ware'  (-wfir'),  n.  Porcelain  ware  ;  =  china,  2. 
chin'beak  molding  or  mould'ing  (chln'bekl.  [Prob. 
chin  -f  beak.]  A  molding  consisting  of  a  convex  followed 
below  by  a  concave  profile,  with  or  without  a  fillet  below 
or  between,  as  an  inverted  ogee,  or  an  ovolo,  fillet,  and 
cove.  Diet,  of  Arch. 

chinch  (chinch),  ».,  or  chinch  bug. 

[Cf.  Sp.  chinche,  It.  cimice ,  fr.  L.  cimex.] 

1.  The  bedbug. 

2  A  fetid  hemipterous  insect  (Blissus 
leucopterus),  black  and  white  in  color 
when  adult,  which  in  the  United  States 
is  very  destructive  to  grass,  wheat,  and 
other  grains,  esp.  in  dry  seasons. 

chin'cha  (chln'cha),  n.  [Cf.  chinchilla.] 

A  South  American  rodent  (genus  Lagidi- 
um),  related  to,  but  larger  than,  the  * 
chinchilla.  „  -R7. 

chin'che  (chTn'clie)  )  n.  [Of  uncertain  leucopurus). 
chln'cha  ( chln'cha)  (  origin.]  The  x  5. 
skunk  (Mephitis  putida). 

chin-chil'la  (chln-chll'a),  n.  [Sp.]  1.  A  small  rodent 

( Chinchilla  lanigera),  of  the  size  of  a  large 
squirrel,  having  very  soft  fur  of  a  pearly  gray 
color.  It  is  a  native  of  the 
mountains  of  Peru  and 
Chile. 

2.  The  fur  of  the  chinchilla. 

3  A  heavy’,  long-napped, 
tufted  woolen  cloth. 

chin'-chbP  (chTn'chin/),  v. 
t.  &  i.  [Pekinese  chdng3, 
to  ask  with  courtesy,  as  in  . 
chdng 3  an1,  to  inquire  after 
one's  health.]  To  salute 
ceremoniously  ;  to  greet  or 
converse  with  polite  inquiries,  etc.  Pidgin  Eng. 
chin'-chln  \  n.  Salutation  ;  ceremonious  talk.  Pidgin  Eng. 
chin'COUgh  (chin'kofi),  n.  [For  chink  cough  ;  cf.  AS.  cin- 
cung  loud  laughter,  Scot,  kink  a  violent  fit  of  coughing, 
akin  to  MHG.  Jdchen  to  pant.  Cf.  kinkhaust,  cough.] 
Whooping  cough ;  pertussis. 

chine  (chin),  n.  [ME.  chine,  AS.  cinu,  cine  ;  akin  to  ctnan 
to  gape,  crack  open,  Goth,  uskeinan  to  grow,  sprout,  G. 
keimen  to  sprout.  Cf.  chink.]  1.  A  fissure  ;  crevice.  Obs. 
2  Specif.,  a  narrow  and  deep  ravine,  made  by  the  steep 
descent  of  a  stream.  Dial.  Eng. 

chine,  n.  [OF.  eschine,  F.  echine,  fr.  OHG.  skina  needle, 


Chinchilla. 


chimenee.  chiminee.  +  chim¬ 
ney.  [cnimes.l 

chim'erichlm'Sfr),  n.  One  who| 
chi-mer'ic  (kl-m6r'lk  ;  kT-),  a. 

1.  Chimerical.  [chimera. I 

2.  Of  the  nature  of,  or  like,  a' 
chi-me'rld,  chi-me'roid,  etc. 
Vara,  of  chim.*: rid,  etc. 
chim'er-ize,  v.  i.  To  entertain 
or  create  chimeras.  Obs. 

Chim 'ham  (klm'httm).  Bib. 
chim'ick.chim'i-cal, etc.  Archaic 
vars.  of  CHKMir.  c u  E mica L,  etc . 
chim'i-nage  (s  h  I  m'l-n  fi  j),  n. 
[OF.  chennnage ,  fr.  chemin  way, 
road.]  Old  Law.  A  toll  for 
passage,  esn.  through  a  forest, 
chim'ist.  chim'ia-try.  Archaic 
vars.  Of  CHEMIST,  CHEMISTRY, 
chim'la,  chim'lay,  chlm'loy, 
chim'lie.  Obs.  or  dial.  var®.  of 

CHIMNEY. 


chim'ley  lug  (chlm'lt),  chim'- 
la  lug  (chlm'lft).  The  side  of 
the  fireplace  ;  fireside.  Scot. 
chim'ley  neuck  or  nuik  (nuk  ; 
ntik).  Chimney  corner.  Scot. 
Chim'me  By-an‘(chYm'it-8Y-rfn), 
a.  Pert,  to,  or  designating,  an 
Indian  linguistic  stock  of  Brit¬ 
ish  Columbia  in  the  region  of  the 
Portland  Channel  and  Skeena 
River.  The  principal  tribes  are 
the  Tsimahian  and  the  Nass, 
both  progressive  peoples, 
chimney  bar.  A  bar  to  support 
the  masonry  above  a  fireplace, 
chimney  bellflower.  =  chimney 

PLANT. 

chimney  board.  A  fi reboard, 
chim'neyed  (chlm'nid),  a. 
Having  a  chimney  or  chimneys, 
chimney  head.  =  chimney 
top,  1. 


chimney  jack.  A  rotating  chim¬ 

ney  pot  ;  cowl. 
chlm'ney-le8B.  a.  See  -less. 
chim'ney-man.  n.  Thecollector 
of  chimney  money.  Obs. 
chimney  pink.  Soapwort,  or 
bouncing  Bet.  Local,  U.  S. 
chimney  stalk.  A  chimney 
shait  or  stack.  Chiefly  Eng. 
chimney  sweeper’s  cancer,  or 
chimney  sweep's  cancer.  Med. 
Cancer  of  the  scrotum,  occur¬ 
ring  in  chimney  sweepers, 
chimney  tax.  Chimney  money, 
chimney  top.  The  upper  end 
of  a  chimney. 

2  In  an  organ,  a  chimney, 
chimnev  tun.  A  chimney  shaft. 
Dial.  Eng.  [throat.  I 

chimney  waist.  A  chimney  | 
chimney  wing.  One  of  the  sides 
of  a  chimney  above  the  fireplace 


where  the  chimney  is  narrowed. 

Chi'mu  (ehe'moo),  n.  One  of 
the  inhabitants  of  Chimu,  the 
chief  city  of  the  ancient  Yun- 
cas  of  Peru.  SeeYuNCA. 
chin.  ^  chi  he. 

Chin.  ii.  See  Indo-Chinese. 
chin  (jin),  n.  [Chin.  cAinl.] 
See  weight. 

Chin.  Ahbr.  China;  Chinese, 
chi'na  (kl'nd  ;  ke'nd),  n.  = 
china  bark.  [See-DOM.| 

Chi'na^iom  (chl'mi-dtlm).  n.  \ 
chin-al'dine  (kln-lll'dln  :  -den  ; 
184).  Var.  of  quinaldine. 
chi-nam'.  Var.  of  chunam. 
chi  na-ma'ni-a  (chT'nd-ma'- 
nl-d),  7 1.  A  mania  for  china.  — 
chi  na-ma'ni-ac  (-&k),  n. 
Chi'na-man’s-hat'.  n.  A  limpet 
shell  of  the  genus  Calyptrsea, 
esp.  C.  sinensis. 


chi-nam'na  (chY-nftm'pd),  n. 
[Sp.,  fr.  Mex.]  In  Mexico,  one 
of  the  floating  gardens  formerly 
common  on  the  lakes,  consisting 
of  earth-covered  rafts, 
chi-nan'ta  (cht-nan'tii),  n. 
[Sp.l  8ee  weight. 
chi-naph'thol  (  kl-n&f'th  51  ; 
-th5l),  7i.  [chin-  +  naphthol.] 
A  bitter  yellow  powder,  used  as 
an  intestinal  antiseptic.  It  is  a 
naphthol  derivative  of  quinine, 
chi-nar'  (chT-nar'),  v..  chinar 
tree  [Per.  chendr .]  The  Ori¬ 
ental  plane  tree. 

Chi'na-town  .  n.  The  Chinese 
quarter  in  a  city.  [woman.  I 
Chi'na- worn  an.  /».  A  Chinese! 
chin'a-zol  (kln'd-z5l  ;  -zbl). 
Var.  of  quinazole. 
chin'ca-pin(chTi)'kd-pYn).  Var. 
of  chinquapin. 


Chin'chas  (chen'chaz),  n.  pi. 
A  civilized  Peruvian  tribe,  pos¬ 
sibly  of  Quichuan  stock,  con¬ 
quered  by  the  Incas, 
chinche.  «.  [F.  chiche  miserly.] 
Niggardly  ;  miserly  Obs.  — ;  n. 
Miser;  niggard  ;  wretch.  Obs. 
chinch'er,  n.  A  miser  Obs. 
chinch'er-y,  ».  Penuriousness; 
miserliness.  Obs. 
Chinchevache.  Var.  of  Chiche- 
vache.  [iron.  06*.  I 

chinch'ing  i  ron.  A  chinsingl 
chin-cho'na  (chTn-che'nd), 
chin-co'na.  Vars.  of  cinchona. 
chin' cor.  Chincough.  Ref.  Sp. 
chine.  i.Sct.  [  A S(  dnan ’.]  To 
crack  ;  cleave  ;  chink.  Obs. 
chine  (chin).  Var.  of  chime,  of 
a  cask. 

chine  (chin).  Obs.  or  dial.  var. 
of  chain. 


ale,  senate,  efire,  Um,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofa;  eve,  event,  find,  recent,  maker;  ice,  Ill;  old,  obey,  orb,  5dd,  s&ft,  connect ;  use,  unite,  urn,  up,  circus,  menu; 

||  Foreign  Word.  +  Obsolete  Variant  of.  +  combined  with.  =  equals. 
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prickle,  shin,  G.  schiene  splint,  schieribein  shin.  For  the 
meaning  cf.  L.  spina  thorn,  prickle,  or  spine,  the  backbone. 
Cf.  shin.]  1.  The  backbone  or  spine  of  an  animal. 

2.  The  back.  Obs.  Dryden. 

3.  A  piece  of  the  backbone  of  an  animal,  with  the  adjoin¬ 
ing  parts,  cut  for  cooking.  See  beef,  Must. 

4.  A  ridge  ;  a  crest. 

Chine  (chin),  v.  t. ;  chined  (clilnd) ;  chin'ing  (chin'Tng). 

1.  To  cut  through  the  backbone  of ;  to  cut  into  chine 
pieces  or  cut  up,  as  a  salmon. 

2.  To  break  the  chine  or  back  of.  Otway. 

3.  To  ridge.  Bare.  R.  D.  Blackmore. 

chine,  v.  i.  To  ridge.  Rare.  //.  D.  Blackmore. 

||  chi  ne'  (she'na'),  a.  [F.,  p.  p.  of  chiner  to  dye  threads  of 

a  fabric  in  different  colors  so  as  to  produce  a  figure,  fr. 
Chine  China.]  Colored  or  figured  after  a  real  or  supposed 
Chinese  fashion  ;  —  applied  esp.  to  fabrics  which  have  a 
mottled  appearance  and  figures  with  indistinct  outlines, 
due  to  the  use  of  a  party-colored  warp  or  the  method  of 
dyeing.  — n.  Chint*  fabric,  as  silk. 

Ghi-nese'  (chi-nez';  -lies' ;  277),  a.  Of  or  pert,  to  China. 
Chinese  amaranth,  an  East  Indian  amaranth  (Amarnnthus 
gangeticus)  sometimes  used  as  a  pot  herb.  —  C.  angelica,  an 
Asiatic  tree  (Aralia  chinensis )  similar  to  the  Hercules’- 
club  or  angelica  tree  of  the  United  States,  but  less  prieklv. 

—  C.  anise,  a  magnoliaceous  tree  of  southern  China  (II  li- 
cium  verurn).  cultivated  in  both  China  and  Japan  for  its  aro¬ 
matic  fruit,  known  as  badian.  See  badian,  Illicium.  —  C. 
annals,  records  of  astronomical  phenomena  kept  in  China 
since  the  8th  century  b.  c.,  often  referred  to  as  the  “  Chi¬ 
nese  Annals  of  Matuoan-lin.”  —  C.  arrowroot,  a  kind  of  ar¬ 
rowroot  yielded  by  the  rhizome  of  the  Indian  lotus  (Ne- 
lumbo  nelumbo).  —  C.  artichoke, a  species  of  Stack  ys  (S.  sie- 
boldi)  native  of  China  and  Japan,  cultivated  for  its  crisp 
edible  tubers, which  are  eaten  either  raw  or  cooked;  —  called 
also  chorogi ,  Japanese  artichoke ,  and  knotroot.  —  C.  balance, 
a  form  of  steelyard  having  four  points  of  suspension.  —  C. 
bladdernut,  an  ornamental  Asiatic  sapindaceous  tree  (Kcel- 
reuteria  paniculala).  with  odd-pinnate  leaves,  yellow,  pan- 
icled  flowers,  and  bladdery-inflated  3-lobed  capsules.  —  C. 
blue,  a  The  finest  variety  of  Prussian  blue,  having  a  cop¬ 
pery  luster,  b  A  mixture  of  ultramarine  or  of  cobalt  blue 
with  white  lead.  —  C.  cabbage,  a  A  kind  of  cabbage  (Bras- 
sica  chinensis)  grown  for  its  succulent  white  leafstalks, 
esp.  in  China,  where  it  is  called  pak  choi.  b  A  kind  of 
cabbage  ( Brassica  pe-fsai)  having  a  loose  head  like  a  let¬ 
tuce;— called  also  pe-tsai. —  C.  calendar,  the  calendar  of 
the  Chinese  people,  in  which  the  year  consists  of  twelve 
months  of  29  or  30  days  each,  with  one  intercalary  month 
added  in  every  thirty.  New  Year  occurs  on  the  first  new 
moon  after  the  sun  enters  the  sign  Aquarius,  and  hence  is 
never  earlier  than  January  21st  or  later  than  February 
19th.  For  convenience  the  month  is  divided  into  thirds. 
The  Chinese  Era  dates  from  b.  c.  2697,  when  (according  to 
tradition)  the  present  system  of  sixty-year  cycles  was  es¬ 
tablished.  Thus  the  Chinese  year  4607  corresponds  to  a.  d. 
1910.  But  in  dates  only  the  year  of  the  cycle  or  the  year 
of  the  emperor’s  reign  is  given.  —  C.  capstan,  a  capstan 
resembling  a  differential  windlass,  but  having  a  vertical 
axis.  —  C.  chestnut,  a  Chinese  ornamental  sapindaceous 
shrub  or  tree  (Xanlhoceras  sorbi folia)  with  odd-pinnate 
leaves,  showy  white  panicled  flowers,  and  a  3-lobed  cap¬ 
sule  containing  large  brown  seeds.  —  C.  clover,  an  Asiatic 
milk  vetch  ( Astragalus  sinicus)  with  red  and  white  flow¬ 
ers.  It  is  cultivated  in  Japan  for  forage  and  as  a  fertilizer 
for  rice  fields.  —  C.  cork  tree,  an  eastern  Asiatic  rutaceous 
tree  ( Phellodendronamurense )  with  light  gray  corky  bark, 
spreading  branches  with  odd-pinnate  leaves,  and  small 
greenish  flowers.  It  is  often  cultivated.  —  C.  crane,  a  dif¬ 
ferential  windlass.  —  C.  cycle.  See  Chinese  calendar.  —  C. 
date,  a  rhamnaceous  tree  ( Zizyphus  jujuba)  which  fur¬ 
nishes  food  in  China  for  the  tusseh  silkworm  ;  also,  its  edi¬ 
ble  plumlike  fruit.—  C.  date  plum.  See  Japanese  persimmon. 

—  C.  dwarf  banana.  See  dwarf  banana.  — C.  elm,  an  East 
Asiatic  elm  ( Ulmus  pari n/olia)  sometimes  cultivated.  It 
is  a  shrub  or  small  tree  with  shining  coriaceous  leaves.  — 
C.  fan  palm,  a  fan  palm  ( Livistona  chinensis)  of  China,  where 
it  forms  a  tree  6  feet  high.  It  is  very  common  as  a  pot 
plant  in  cultivation,  being  sold  under  the  name  of  Latania 
borbonica.  —  C.  fire,  a  composition  used  in  fireworks,  con¬ 
taining,  in  addition  to  the  ingredients  of  gunpowder,  cast- 
iron  borings. —  C.  flowering  apple,  an  ornamental  Chinese 
tree  (Afalus  spectabilis)  bearing  single  or  double  flowers 
resembling  those  of  the  apple,  but  deeper  red.  The  fruit 
is  small  and  sour.  —  C.  gelatin,  agar-agar.  —  C.  ginger.  = 
galangal.  — C.  goose,  a  very  large  wild  goose  ( Cyguopsis 
cygnoides)  of  China,  the  ancestor  of  many  domestic  breeds 
of  Eastern  countries.  The  domestic  Chinese  geese  raised 
in  America  are  of  tw'O  varieties,  brown  and  white.  They 
are  of  small  size  with  a  large  tubercle  on  the  bill.  —  C.  Gor¬ 
don  (gbr'dftn),  the  sobriquet  of  Major  General  Charles 
George  Gordon  '1833-85),  so  called  from  his  suppression  of 
the  Taiping  rebellion  in  China  in  1863-64.  —  C.  grass.  = 
china  grass.  — C.  green.  =  lokao.  —  C.  houses,  a  scrophula- 
riaceous  herb  ( Cotlinsia  bicolor)  native  of  California,  with 
w'hite  and  purple  flowers,  the  whorls  in  successive  tiers 
suggesting  a  pagoda.  Local ,  U.  S. —  C.  indigo,  a  Chinese 
cruciferous  plant  ( Isatis  indigotica ),  one  of  tne  sources  of 
indigo.  —  C.  ink.  India  ink.  —  C.  isinglass,  agar-agar.  —  C. 
lantern,  a  collapsible  lantern  of  thin  colored  paper,  mostly 
used  for  illuminations.  —  C.  lantern  plant,  an  annual  solana- 
ceous  plant  (Phy sails  francheti)  resembling  the  alkeken- 
gi,  but  larger.  It  bears  brilliant  orange-red  fruits.  —  C. 
layering,  Hort.,  circumposition.  —  C.  millet.  =  African  mil¬ 
let  a.  —  C.  musk,  the  most  highly  valued  variety  of  musk. 

—  C.  mustard,  Indian  mustard.  —  C.  paper,  a  Rice  paper, 
b  A  fine  kind  of  paper  prepared  in  China  from  the  deli¬ 
cate  inner  rind  of  the  bamboo,  used  in  printing  editions  de 
luxe,  etc. ;  also,  an  imitation  of  it  made  elsewhere.  —  C.  par¬ 
asol.  a  sterculiaceous  tree  ( Sterculia  platani folia)  of  China 
and  Japan,  often  planted  as  a  shade  tree  on  account  of  its 
widely  spreading  head.  —  C.  pear,  the  sand  pear.  —  C.  peony, 
a  tall  Chinese  variety  of  the  tree  peony  ( Paeonia  moutan). 

—  C.  pepper,  a  rutaceous  shrub  or  small  tree  ( Zanthoxylum 
piperilum)  of  China  and  Japan.— C.  pheasant,  the  ring- 
necked  pheasant.  —  C.  potato,  the  yam.  —  C.  preserving  mel¬ 
on.  a  wax  gourd.  —  C.  primrose,  either  of  two  eastern  Asiatic 
primroses  (Primula,  sinensis  and  P.  obconica ),  now  very 
popular  winter-blooming  plants  in  houses.  They  are  sca- 


|  pose,  with  large  basal  leaves,  and  clusters  of  flowers  ex¬ 
hibiting  many  colors.  —  Chinese  puzzle,  a  puzzle  such  as 
those  made  by  the  Chinese;  hence,  fig.,  something  intricate 
and  arbitrary  or  mechanical  in  its  form  or  application.  — 
C.  red.  —  Derby  red.— C.  rhubarb,  a  kind  of  rhubarb  (Rheum 
officinale)  from  the  thick  caudex  of  which  most  of  the  rhu¬ 
barb  of  pharmacy  is  obtained.  The  plant  is  often  culti¬ 
vated  as  a  garden  ornamental.  —  C.  roller,  the  sirgang.  — 
C.  rose.  =  China  rose.  — C.  sacred  lily,  a  variety  of  yellow' 
polyanthus  narcissus  (Narcissus  tazetta)  extensively  culti¬ 
vated  in  Japan  and  China  and  also  in  the  United  States. 
It  flow’ers  freely  when  the  bulbs  are  kept  in  water.  See 
Narcissus.  —  C.  snowball,  a  garden  variety  of  a  Chinese 
species  of  Viburnum  (  V.  macrocephalum)  similar  to  the 
common  guelder  rose,  but  with  simple  leaves.  —  C.  squill, 
an  attractive  liliaceous  plant  ( Scilla  scilloides ),  native  of 
China,  which  is  cultivated  for  its  elongated  raceme  of  pink 
flowers.  —  C.  sugar  cane,  a  saccharine  variety  of  sorghum 
(Andropogon  sorghum).  —  C.  sumac,  or  sumach,  the  ailan- 
tluis  (which  see).  —  C.  tallow  tree,  a  euphorbiaceous  tree 
(Sap turn  sebiferum)  of  China  and  Japan.  It  yields  a  hard 
wood,  used  for  engraving,  and  a  kind  of  vegetable  tallow 
from  which  candles  are  made.  —  C.  thistle,  the  spiny  clot- 
bur.  —  C.  tulip  tree.  =  tulip  tree,  2  c.  —  C.  tumbler,  a  toy 
figure  so  made  as  to  regain  its  equilibrium  from  any  posi¬ 
tion.  —  C.  varnish  tree,  a  euphorbiaceous  tree  (Aleurites 
cordata)  of  China  and  Japan,  producing  a  varnish  (Chinese 
varnish).  Its  seeds  yield  an  illuminating  oil.  —  C.  wall,  the 
famous  defensive  wall,  35  feet  high,  21  feet  thick,  extend¬ 
ing  for  1,250  miles  between  Mongolia  and  China  proper.  It 
is  faced  with  granite  blocks  and  has  towers  at  frequent 
intervals.  According  to  recent  researches  it  dates  only 
from  the  latter  part  of  the  14th  century.  Sometimes  used 
fig.  for  something  that  acts  as  an  excluding  wall.  —  C.  wax,  a 
white  wax  resembling  spermaceti,  but  harder  and  more  fria¬ 
ble,  and  melting  at  82-83°  C.  (about  180-'  F.).  It  is  the  prod¬ 
uct  of  an  insect  of  the  family  Coccidae  and  consists  essen¬ 
tially  of  ceryl  cerotate,  Cr^Hm^Oo.  It  is  used  for  making 
candles,  polishing  furniture,  sizing  paper,  etc.  —  C.  white, 
a  Zinc  white,  b  Rarely,  permanent  white.  —  C.  windlass,  a 
differential  windlass.  —  C.  wistaria.  See  wistaria.  —  C. 
wood  oil,  tung  oil.  See  wood  oil.  —  C.  yam,  the  cimiamon 
vine  ;  also,  any  of  several  other  species  of  Dioscorea.  —  C. 
year.  See  Chinese  calendar.  —  C.  yellow,  king’s  yellow. 
Chinese'  (chi-nez' ;  -nes' ;  277),  n.  sing,  dr  pi.  1.  A  native 
of  China  ;  specif.,  a  member  of  the  most  numerous  branch 
of  the  Mongolian  race  and  the  most  ancient  and  highly 
civilized  people  of  the  Chinese  empire.  The  Chinese  are 
characterized  by  aptitude  for  commerce  and  agriculture, 
peaceableness,  punctilious  formalism,  and  intense  conserv¬ 
atism.  Their  physical  type  is  remarkably  homogeneous 
and  conforms  in  general  to  the  Mongolian  standard  (see 
Mongolian),  although  in  southern  China  modified  by  in¬ 
termixture,  probably  with  aboriginal  Indonesians.  The 
cranium  is  higher  and  proportionally  longer  than  in  other 
yellow  races,  sometimes  approaching  dolichocephaly. 

2.  The  language  of  the  Chinese.  See  Indo-Chinese  lan¬ 
guages.  The  present  spoken  and  written  vocabulary  of  Chinese, 
including  that  of  the  nine  canonical  books,  comprises  about  7,500 
characters  representing  monosyllabic  words,  which,  however, 
form  compounds  freely  like  the' English  foresight,  hrowheat.  As 
regards  their  written ‘forms  they  fall  into  three  classes:  (l)the 
survivals  of  picture  writing,  such  as  those  for  svti,  tree  ;  (2)  those 
made  by  combining  two  others  to  symbolize  a  third  related  idea  ; 
thus  that  tor  bright  (mingi)  as  made  of  the  joined  characters  for 
sun  and  moon  ;  (3)  those  —  the  great  majority  —  which  are  formed 
of  u  radical  and  a  phonetic.  See  phonetic,  n.  As  written  these 
words  have  the  same  meaning  throughout  China.  Their  spoken 
sounds,  however,  vary  with  the  dialects,  of  which  there  are  at 
least  eight  so  different  as  to  be  mutually  unintelligible,  those  of 
Canton,  Swatow,  Amoy,  Foochow,  Wenchow,  and  Ningpo,  for 
the  most  part  confined  to  the  southern  and  central  coast  regions; 
and  the  Hakka  and  Mandarin  (which  see).  The  number  of  syl¬ 
labic  sounds  in  Chinese  is  remarkably  few,  Pekinese  having  only 
about  420.  The  homophones  are  further  distinguished,  however, 
by  the  so-called  *•  tones  ”  (see  tone,  n.),  and  by  the  practice  of 
coupling  monosyllables,  the  second  of  each  pair  being  a  syno¬ 
nym,  adjective,  or  sulfix.  As  regards  syntax  Chinese  is  an  iso¬ 
lating  language  (which  see).  Tne  higher  literary  idiom  is  dis¬ 
tinctively  known  as  Wen-li. 

Chinese  was  itself  formerly  polysyllabic,  and  may  consequently 
have  sprung  from  a  common  Tibeto-Mongol  form  of  speech, 
of  which  Akkad  is  the  earliest  and  nearest  representative. 

A.  //.  Keane. 

C.  Exclusion  Act,  any  of  several  acts  forbidding  the  immi¬ 
gration  of  Chinese  laborers  into  the  United  States,  orig¬ 
inally  from  1882  to  1892  by  act  of  May  6,  1882,  then  from  1892 
to  1902  by  act  of  May  5, 1892.  By  act  of  April  29,  1902,  all  ex¬ 
isting  legislation  on  the  subject  was  reenacted  and  con¬ 
tinued,  and  made  applicable  to  the  insular  possessions  of 
the  United  States. 

chin  fly.  A  rusty  reddish,  hairy  botfly  ( Gaslrophilus  na- 
salis)  infecting  horses  and  mules. 

Chin  groove.  A  depression  under  the  chin  of  a  horse, 
where  the  bone  is  smooth  and  rounded,  in  which  the  chain 
of  a  curb  bit  is  adjusted. 

chink  (chlijk),  n.  [Cf.  chine  a  chink.]  A  small  cleft, 
rent,  or  fissure,  of  greater  length  than  breadth  ;  a  gap  or 
crack,  as  in  the  skin  ;  as,  the  chinks  of  a  board  fence, 
chink,  v.  i.  ;  chinked  (chlqkt) ;  chink'ing.  1.  To  crack  ; 
to  open  in  cracks.  Obs. 

2.  Phon.  To  spread  the  lips  in  a  marked  degree,  as  in  pro¬ 
nouncing  an  unrounded  vowel,  as  e,  for  the  sake  of  addi¬ 
tional  clearness. 

chink,  v.  t.  1.  To  cause  to  open  in  cracks  ;  to  crack. 

2.  To  fill  the  chinks  of  ;  as,  to  chink  a  wall, 
chink,  n.  [Of  imitative  origin.  Cf.  jingle.]  1.  A  short, 
sharp  sound,  as  of  metal  struck  with  a  slight  degree  of  vio¬ 
lence.  “  Chink  of  bell.”  Cowper. 

Half  a  dozen  grasshoppers  under  a  fern  make  the  field  ring 
with  their  importunate  chink.  Burke 

2.  a  pi-  Pieces  of  money;  coins.  Obs.  Shak.  b  Coin; 
money ;  cash.  Slang. 

chink,  n.  [Imitative.]  a  The  chaffinch,  b  The  reed  bun¬ 
ting.  Dial.  Eng.  dc  Scot. 

chink,  v.  t.  &  i.  To  make,  or  cause  to  make,  a  slight,  sharp, 
metallic  sound,  as  coins  or  other  small  sonorous  bodies  in 
collision.  Pope. 

chinked  (ohlqkt),  p.  p.  &  p.  a.  of  chink,  to  crack, 
chinked  back  [cf .  kink],  Veter.,  a  stiffness  of  the  back  of 


horses  as  the  result  of  pain  caused  by  injury,  twist,  sprain, 
or  lumbago.  —  c.  in  the  chine.  =  broken-backed  b. 
chink'er  (clilqk'er),  n.  That  which  chinks;  specif.,  pl.> 
pieces  of  money  ;  coin.  Colloq.  or  Slang. 

Chink'y  (-T),  a.  Full  of,  or  characterized  by,  chinks. 
Chino  .  A  combining  form  denoting  quinine.  See  chin-. 
Chi'llO-  (chi'no-).  A  combining  form  used  to  denote  con¬ 
nection  with ,  or  relation  to,  China  or  the  Chinese  ;  as,  Chino- 
Japanese,  pertaining  to  China  and  Japan. 

II  Chi  noi  se  rie'  (she'nwa/z’-re'),  n.  [F.]  Chinese  con¬ 
duct,  art,  decoration,  or  the  like  ;  also,  a  specimen  of  Chi¬ 
nese  manners,  art,  decoration,  etc. 

Chin'ol  (kln'ol  ;  -ol),  n.  [ chin -  -f-  2d  -ol.]  A  crystalline 
powder,  CSIH(,NC10,  used  as  an  antipyretic.  It  is  a  deriva¬ 
tive  of  quinoline. 

Chi  nook'  (chi-nook'),  n.  1.  An  Indian  of  any  of  various 
tribes,  originally  settled  on  the  Columbia  Ri\er  and  con¬ 
stituting  a  distinct  linguistic  stock,  now  gathered  on  res¬ 
ervations  in  Washington  and  Oregon.  From  their  custom  of 
flattening  their  skulls,  they  are  called  Flathead  Indians,  but  are 
distinguished  from  the  Salishan  Flutheads  of  Montana. 

2.  A  form  of  speech  consisting  of  words  from  the  Chinook 
and  other  Indian  languages,  from  English  and  French,  form¬ 
ing  a  lingua  franca  among  the  Indians  and  traders  of  the 
northwestern  United  States  and  adjacent  parts  of  Canada. 

3.  [/.  c.]  a  A  warm,  moist,  southwest  wind  blowing  upon 
the  coast  of  Oregon  and  Washington  ;  —  orig.  so  called  by 
the  white  settlers  at  Astoria  because  it  came  from  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  the  Chinook  camp,  b  By  extension,  a  warm,  dry, 
foelnilike  wind  which  descends  from  the  mountains  in  the 
Rocky  Mountain  region  and  in  winter  removes  snow  with 
remarkable  rapidity.  See  foehn. 

chin'qua-pin  (ehlq'kd-pln),  n.  [Of  Amer.  Indian  origin.] 

1.  a  The  dwarf  chestnut  of  the  United  States  (Castanea pu- 
niila) ;  also,  its  sweet,  edible  nut,  which  is  usually  solitary 
in  the  bur.  b  A  related  tree  of  California  and  Oregon 
(Castanopsis  chrysophylla),  or  its  nut,  which  is  also  edible. 

2.  The  crappie.  Local ,  U.  S. 

chinquapin  oak.  a  One  of  the  chestnut  oaks  (Ouercus 
acuminata)  of  the  eastern  United  States  ;  —  called  also  yel¬ 
low  oak.  b  A  dwarf  shrubby  oak  ( Q.  prinoides)  of  the 
same  region,  having  a  sweet  acorn ;— called  also  dwarf 
chinquapin  oak  and  scrub  chestnut  oak.  See  chestnut  oak. 
chinse  (clrins),  chintze  (chints),  v.  t.  <£*  i. ;  chinsed 
(chinst)  or  chintzed  (chlntst)  ;  chins'ing  or  chintz'ing. 
[Cf.  chink  a  cleft.]  Naui.  To  calk  slightly,  or  rudely,  and 
temporarily. 

chlnsing,  or  chintzing,  Iron,  a  tool  for  chinsing  the  seams  of 
a  vessel.  —  c.  stick.  Founding,  a  stick  for  dressing  the  sides 
of  a  mold  before  finishing. 

Chin  Strap.  1.  A  strap,  as  of  a  hat.  passing  under  the  chin. 
2.  Saddlery.  A  strap  connecting  the  throatlatch  and  nose¬ 
band  of  a  halter. 

Chintz  (chints),  n.  ;  pi.  chintzes  (-gz  ;  -Tz).  [A  pi.  fr. 
Hind.  chhin(.]  Orig.,  painted  or  stained  calico  from  In¬ 
dia  ;  now,  cotton  cloth,  printed  with  flowers  and  other  de¬ 
vices,  in  a  number  of  different  colors,  and  often  glazed. 
©3T*  The  earlier  form  of  the  word  was  chint ,  the  plural  of 
which,  chints,  was  mistaken  for  a  singular  and  so  used,  thus  giv¬ 
ing  rise  to  the  modern  form  with  a  new  plural. 

Chi  o-coc'ca  (kFo-kok'd),  n.  [NL. ;  Gr.  xLt*>v  snow  -f- 
kokxo?  berry.]  Bot.  A  small  genus  of  tropical  American 
rubiaceous  shrubs  having  white  or  yellow  flowers  and  a 
white  2-seeded  berry.  The  roots  of  most  of  the  species 
have  purgative  properties.  That  of  C.  racemosa,  the  ca¬ 
ll  inca  root,  is  employed  as  a  diuretic. 

Chi  Og'e  nes  (ki-oj'e-nez),  n.  [NL.  ;  Gr.  \ioju  snow  -{- 
-gen.]  Bot.  A  genus  of  vacciniaceous  creeping  evergreens. 
They  have  small  leaves  like  those  of  the  cranberry,  and 
solitary  small  white  flowers,  succeeded  by  white,  many- 
seeded  berries.  The  only  species  is  C.  hisjfidula,  native  of 
North  America,  called  creeping  snowberry. 
chi'o  lite  (ki'6-lit),  n.  [Gr.  xuov  snow  -f-  -lite.]  A  min¬ 
eral,  NaBAllF14,  resembling  cryolite  in  color  and  composi¬ 
tion.  H.,  3.5-4.  Sp.  gr.,  2.84-2.90. 

Ohi  o  nan'thus  (-nSn'thws),  n.  [NL.  ;  Gr.  Jjv  snow  -f- 
-anthus.]  Bot.  A  genus  of  oleaceous  shrubs  embracing 
two  species,  of  which  one  is  Chinese,  the  other,  C.  virginica , 
a  native  of  the  eastern  United  States.  See  fringe  tree. 
Chio-nid'i-daB  (-nld'I-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr. 
snow.]  Zo'dl.  The  family  of  birds  including  only  the  ge¬ 
nus  Chi  O'nis  (kl-o'nls),  consisting  of  the  sheathbills. 
Chi-on' O-dOX'a  (ki-5n/0-d5k'sd),  n.  [NL.  ;  Gr.  snow 
-f-  8o£a  glory.]  Bot.  A  genus  of  small  bulbous  liliaceous 
plants  with  attractive  blue  or  white  flowers  resembling 
those  of  Scilla ,  but  with  a  short  perianth  tube.  The  two 
or  three  species,  native  in  Asia  Minor,  are  now  widely  cul¬ 
tivated.  esp.  C.  tuciliae ,  which  is  called  glory -of -the -snow. 
Chip  (chip),  v.  t. ;  chipped  (chlpt) ;  chip'ping.  [Cf.  G. 
kippen  to  cut  off  the  edge,  to  clip,  pare,  D.  kippen ,  and  E. 
chop  to  cut.]  1.  To  pare  (bread)  by  cutting  off  the  crust; 
also,  to  pare  or  cut  off  (the  crust  of  bread).  Obs.  Shak. 

2.  To  cut  or  hew  with  an  ax,  chisel,  or  the  like  ;  specif.,  to 
cut  small  pieces  from  ;  to  diminish  or  reduce  to  shape  by 
cutting  away  a  little  at  a  time;  to  make  by  chipping.  Shak. 

3.  To  fissure  the  surface  of;  crack;  chap.  Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 
4-  To  break  or  crack  off  a  portion  or  portions  of,  as  of  an 
eggshell  in  hatching,  or  of  a  piece  of  crockery. 

5.  [Fr.  chip,  rz.]  Cards.  To  bet  with  chips.  Cant,  U.  S. 
6  To  harrow  (ground).  Australia. 
chip,  v.  i.  1.  To  break  or  fly  off  in  small  pieces,  as  crock¬ 
ery  at  the  edges. 

2.  To  break  into  bud,  shoot,  or  blossom;  to  germinate.  Obs. 

3.  [From  chip,  7i.]  Cards,  a  To  bet,  as  with  chips,  b  To 
play  a  chip,  as  in  fan-tan,  when  unable  to  play  a  card. 

to  chip  at,  to  aim  a  blow  at ;  to  peck  at  or  hit  at.  Orf.  E.  D.  — 
to  c.  in,  to  put  chips  or  money  into  the  pool  at  cards ;  to 
join  in  with  others,  as  in  making  a  fund.  Colloq. 

“  It ’s  only  our  solicitude  for  your  welfare,”  chipped  in  Foster. 

Hamlin  Garland. 


chined  (chind),  a.  1.  Having 
a  chine,  or  backbone. 

2.  Broken  in  the  back.  Ohs.  Sr  B. 
Chi-nee'  (chl-ne').  Slang  or 
illiterate  for  Chinese. 
chine  hoop.  =  bulge  hoop. 

|l  chi-ne'la  (chf-na'la),  n.  [Sp.) 
Slipper.  Phil.  /. 
chine  marrow.  Spinal  marrow, 
ching  (  chlng),  n.  [Chin,  ch'nig* 
(=  UK)  mu).]  See  measure. 
Chin  gach'gook  (chin-gaeh'- 
g(x)k).  In  Cooper’s  “Leather- 
stocking  Tales,”  a  brave  and 
cunning  Mohican  sagamore, 
father  of  Uncas. 


chin-hy'drone  (kTn-hT'dr5n). 
Var.  or  quimivdrone. 
Chin'i-an,  a.  ».  Chinese.  Obs. 
chin'ic  (kTn'Tk),  chin'i-dine 
(kln'T-dYn  :  -den).  Vars.  of 

QUINIC,  QUINIDINE. 

chin  Jerk.  Med.  =  jaw  jerk. 
chink,  t  chinch. 
chink  (cnYijk).  n.  [Cf.  kink  a 
twist.)  A  sprain  in  the  back  or 
loins.  Dial.  Eng.  \_Eng. | 

chink.r.'.  To  sprain.  Dial.  | 
chink,  r.  i.  [See  chincougii.) 
To  catch  one’s  breath,  or  gasp 
convulsively.  Dial.  Eng. 
chink,  n.  A  convulsive  fit,  as  of 


laughing  ;  a  kink.  Dial.  Eng, 

Chink.  //.  A  Chinaman.  Slang. 
chin'ka-pin.  Var.  of  chinqua¬ 
pin.  [CH  TKARA.  | 

chin-ka'ra  (chYp-kii'rd),  n.  =\ 
chink '-backed'  (chTpk'bhkt'), 
a.  Having  a  chink,  or  strain,  in 
the  back.  Dial.  Eng. 
chink  bug.  Var.  of  chinch  bug. 
Chink'ie  (chTpk'T),  n.  A  Chi¬ 
naman.  Slang.  Australasia. 
chink'ing,  pr.  3|r  vb.  n.  of 
chink,  Hence  :  n.  Material, 
as  nmcl  or  chips,  to  fill  chinks, 
chin'kle  (chlij'k’I),  v.  t.  Sr  i.  To 
chink  continuously  ;  jingle. 


chinks  (chYrjks),  n.  =  checker- 

hick  icy,  a.  U.  S. 
chin'less,  a.  See -less. 
chinne.  +  chine.  [chin.  I 
chinned  (chYnd),  a-  Having  a| 
Chin'ne-reth  ( kTn't-rCth).  Bib. 
Chin'ne-roth  <-rbth ;  -roth).  Bib. 
chi-noi'dine  ( kl-noi'dYn  ;  -deni, 
a.  Also  -din. Var.  of  quinoidine. 
Chi  nois'  (F.  she'nwa'),  n.  sing. 
Sr  pi.  I  F.)  =  Chinese  ;  — also 
with  the  pi.  Chi  noises.  Obs.  or  F. 
chin'o-Une  (  kYn'fi-lYn  ;  -len),  n. 
Also  -lin.  Var.  of  quinoline. 
chi'none  (kT'non  ;  kYn'on),  n. 
Var.  of  quinone. 


Chi-nook'an  ( chT-nook'dn),  a. 

Of  or  pert,  to  the  Chinooks, 
or  designating  their  stock. 
Chinook  salmon.  The  quinnat 
salmon.  [of  quinosol.  | 

chin  'o-sol  ( kYn'o-sol ;  -shl).  V  ar.  | 
chi-no'vic  (kY-nd'vTk),  chi-no'- 
vin  (-vin).  Vars.  of  quinovic, 
quinovin.  [novose.  | 

chi-no'vose  C-ves).  Var.  of  qui-| 
chin-ox'a-line  (kYn-hk'sd-lIn  ; 
-len).  chin-ox'ime.  Vars.  of 

QUINOX ALINE,  QUINOXIME. 

chin'piece',  n.  A  piece,  ae  of 
armor,  to  protect  the  chin, 
chin'quis  (chYp'kwIs),  n.  A 


eacock  pheasant  (Foli/plectron 

icalcaratum  or  allied  species) 
of  the  Malay  region, 
chin  stay.  A  stay,  as  of  a  hat, 
passing  under  the  chin, 
chint. n.  Earlier  form  of  CHINTZ, 
chintse,  chintz  (c-lnuts).  Vars. 
of  cn  i  \  i  ii ,  bug. 
chintze.  Var.  of  chinse. 
chin  welk.  Barber’s  itch, 
chin 'wood',  n.  The  yew. 
chioppine.  +  chopin  e. 
chiosk,  chioaque  -j*  kiosk. 
Chi'ot  Var.  of  Sciot. 
chip,  n.  (AS.ci/>7l)  The  wood¬ 
en  part  ot  a  plow.  Dial.  Eng. 


food,  foot ;  out,  oil ;  chair  ;  go  ;  sing,  igk  ;  4hen,  thin  ;  nature,  verdure  (250) ;  K  =  cli  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144) ;  boN  ;  yet ;  zh  =  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Guide. 

Full  explanations  of  Abbreviations,  Sl^ns,  etc..  Immediately  precede  the  ^  ocabulory. 
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CHIRURGERY 


Chip  (chip),  n.  1.  A  small  piece  of  wood,  stone,  or  other 
substance,  separated  by  an  ax,  chisel,  or  any  cutting  in¬ 
strument  ;  a  fragment  or  piece  broken  off  ;  a  small  piece. 

2.  Hence  :  a  A  paring  of  crust  from  a  loaf  of  bread.  Obs. 
Spenser,  b  Cookery.  A  thin  slice  of  a  fruit,  a  potato,  etc. 
C  Naut.  The  triangular  piece  of  wood  attached  to  the  end 
of  a  log  line,  d  One  of  the  counters  used  in  poker  and 
other  games  ;  hence,  Slang ,  Eng.,  a  sovereign  ;  pi.,  money. 
6  A  wooden  key  of  a  spinet  or  harpsichord.  Obs.  Shak. 
*  Jewelry  Trade.  A  small  piece  from  a  crystal ;  in  the  case 
of  the  diamond,  any  such  piece  weighing  less  than  three 
fourths  of  a  carat. 

3.  Wood,  Cuban  palm  leaf,  straw,  or  the  like,  split  into 
thin  slips  for  making  hats  or  bonnets. 

4.  Anything  valueless  or  trivial  ;  also,  anything  dried  up, 
withered,  or  without  flavor. 

5-  A  piece  of  dried  dung,  used  for  fuel ;  as,  buffalo  chips. 
6.  Fig.  :  Something  suggestive  of  a  chip  of  wood,  stone, 
etc.,  in  having  the  peculiar  qualities  of  that  from  which  it 
is  derived  or  taken  ;  —  usually  used  of  persons  ;  as,  a  chip 
of  the  university ;  a  chip  of  the  old  block,  a  child  who  re¬ 
sembles  its  father  or,  rarely,  its  mother. 

7-  An  act  of  chipping  ;  a  cut  made  with  an  ax,  etc. ;  also, 
a  crack  or  the  like  caused  by  chipping. 

Chip,  v.  i.  To  utter  a  cry  represented  by  the  sound  chip. 
Chip,  n.  Act  of  chipping  ;  the  sound  made  by  a  bird,  etc., 
that  chips. 

chip,  n.  [Cf.  D.  &  G.  kippen  to  tip  over.]  Wrestling.  A 
trick,  or  special  attack  for  throwing  the  adversary. 

Chip  ax  or  axe  A  small  ax  for  chipping  timber  into  shape. 
Chip  break  or  breaker.  Mcch.  A  device,  as  a  plate  on  the 
back  of  the  cutter  of  a  plane  or  a  piece  on  the  frame  of  the 
cutter  head  in  a  matching  machine,  to  break  or  bend  up 
the  chip  in  order  to  prevent  splitting  of  the  board. 
Chip'-hat'  palm.  A  medium-sized  fan  palm  ( Thrinax  mi- 
crocarpa)  of  southern  Florida,  the  leaves  of  which  are  used 
in  making  hats  and  baskets. 

Chip'munk  (chip'mui]k),  n.  [From  Amer.  Indian  name  ; 
cf.  Ojibway  alchitamo  squirrel.]  Any  of  numerous  small 
striped  American 
rodents  of  the  ge¬ 
nus  Tamias ,  of  the 
squirrel  family, 
terrestrial  in  hab¬ 
its,  and  intermedi¬ 
ate  between  the  -w ■ 

typical  squirrels 
and  the  spermo-  Chipmunk  (Tamias  stratus).  (1) 
philes.  They  are  often  called  ground  squirrels  and  stiiped 
squirrels.  The  common  species  of  the  eastern  United  States 
is  T.  striulus.  In  the  West  there  are  numerous  species,  some 
of  them  exceedingly  abundant  in  certain  localities. 
Chip'pen-dale  (clitp'en-dal),  a.  Designating  furniture  de¬ 
signed,  or  like  that  designed,  by  Thomas  Chippendale,  an 
English  cabinetmaker  of  the 
lsth  century.  Chippendale  fur¬ 
niture  was  generally  of  simple 
but  graceful  outline  with  deli- 
cately  carved  rococo  ornamen¬ 
tation,  sculptured  either  in  the 
solid  wood  or,  in  the  cheaper 
specimens,  separately  and  glued 
on.  In  the  more  elaborate  pieces 
three  tvpes  are  recognized : 

French  thippendale,  having 
much  detail,  like  Louis  Quatorze 
and  Louis  Quinze  ;  Chinese  Chip¬ 
pendale,  marked  by  latticework 
and  pagodalike  pediments  ;  and 
Gothic  Chippendale,  attempting 
to  adapt  medieval  details.  The 
forms,  as  of  the  cabriole  and 
chairbacks, often  resembleQueen 
Anne.  In  chairs,  the  seat  is 
widened  at  the  front,and  the  back 
toward  the  top  widened  and  bent 
backward,  except  in  Chinese 
Chippendale,  in  which  the  backs 
are  usually  rectangular.  —  Chip'- 
pen-dal-isin  (-dal-Yz’m),  n. 

It  must  be  clearlv  and  unmistakably  understood,  then,  that 
whenever  painted  (that  is  to  say,  decorated  with  painted  enrich¬ 
ment)  or  inlaid  furniture  is  described  as  Chippendale,  no  matter 
where  or  by  whom,  it  is  a  million  chances  to  one  that  the  descrip¬ 
tion  is  incorrect.  R.  D.  Benn. 

Chip'per  (chTp'er),  v.  i. ;  chip'pered  (-erd) ;  chlp'per-ing. 

[Cf.  cheep,  chirp.]  To  chirp  or  chirrup  ;  twitter  ;  babble. 
Chip'per,  a.  [Cf.  E.  dial,  chipper ,  kipper. ]  Lively;  cheer¬ 
ful  ;  brisk.  Colloq .,  U.  S. 

He  .  .  .  perched  himself,  jaunty  and  chipper  for  all  his  bedrag- 
glement  of  tail,  on  the  extreme  tip  of  the  bow.  C.  G.  D.  Roberts . 
Chip'plng,  n.  1.  Act  of  one  that  chips,  as  in  dressing  or 
shaping  an  object  of  iron,  timber,  or  stone;  the  breaking  off 
in  small  pieces,  as  from  the  edges  of  pottery,  porcelain,  etc. 
2.  A  chip  ;  a  small  piece  separated  in  the  process  of  chip¬ 
ping,  as  by  a  cutting  or  graving  instrument ;  a  fragment, 
chipping  ax,  a  chip  ax.  — c.  bit,  a  chipping  piece.  —  c.  chisel, 
a  cold  chisel  having  a  slightly  convex  face  and  an  angle  of 
about  80°,  used  in  removing  iron  scale  from  a  casting,  etc. 


Chippendale  Chair. 


—  chipping  machine,  a  machine  for  cutting  dyewoods  into 
chips.  —  c.  piece  or  strip,  a  strip  or  facing  of  metal  left  on 
or  round  the  edges  of  a  face  of  a  casting,  as  round  the 
base  of  a  bearing  block  for  fitting  purposes. 

Chipping  (chip'plng),  p.  pr.  p.  a.  from  4th  chip. 
chipping  bird.  =  chipping  sparrow.  —  c.  sparrow,  a  small 
sparrow  ( Spizella  socia/is ),  one  of  the  most  familiar  .North 
American  birds,  which  often  builds  its  — 

nest  (almost  always  lined  with  horsehair) 
in  the  immediate  vi¬ 
cinity  of  dwellings; 
the  chippy.  Its  song 
is  a  weak  monotonous 
trill.  —  c.  squirrel.  = 

CHIPMUNK. 

chip'py  (chip'T),  a. 

1.  Of,  or  made  of, 

chips.  fires.”  _  . 

Savage.  Chipping  Sparrow. 

2.  Full  of  chaps; 

chapped.  Kune. 

3.  Abounding  in,  or  resembling,  chips  ;  dry  and  tasteless  ; 
very  dry. 

Chip'py,  n.  ;  pi.  -pies  (-Tz).  1.  The  chipping  sparrow. 

2.  A  lively  young  woman,  of  unconventional,  often  loose, 
habits,  who  frequents  the  streets  ;  a  pick-up.  Slang ,  U.  S. 

3.  A  chipmunk  or  squirrel  ;  — a  children’s  or  pet  name, 
chips  (chips),  n.  A  ship’s  carpenter.  Navi .  Slang. 

chi  ra'gra  (ki-ra'gra),  n.  [L.  ;  Gr.  \€Lpdypa  ;  \eip  hand 
-f-  aypa  seizure.]  Med.  Gouty  affection  of  the  hand, 
chi-rag'ri-cal  (ki-rSg'rl-Kftl),  a.  Having  the  gout  in  the 
hand,  or  subject  to  that  disease.  Sir  T.  Browne. 

Chi  ra'ta  (chl-ra'ta  ;  as  Lai.,  kl-ra'ta),  n.  Also  chiretta , 
c/nrayla,  chireeta.  [Hind,  chirditd.]  A  gentianaceous 
plant  ( Ophelia  chiraia)  of  northern  India,  possessing  bitter 
properties  rendering  it  useful  as  a  tonic  and  cholagogue. 
chirk  (chfirk),  v.  i.  ;  chirked  (chtirkt) ;  chirk'ing.  [ME. 
chirken  ;  cf.  ME.  c  her  ken,  char  ken,  AS.  cearcian.]  1.  To 
make  a  strident,  creaking,  croaking,  or  squeaking  noise,  as 
a  door,  a  frog,  or  a  mouse.  Obs.  or  Scot. 

All  full  of  chirking  was  that  sorry  place.  Chavcer. 
2.  To  chirp  like  a  bird ;  chirrup.  Obs.  ^  Chaucer. 
3  To  grow  cheerful  ;  —  with  up.  Colloq.,  U.  S. 

Chirk,  v.  t.  1.  To  encourage  or  incite  by  chirking.  Obs. 

2  To  cheer  ;  to  enliven  ;  as,  to  chirk  one  up.  Colloq. 
U.  S.  &  Dial.  Eng. 

chirk,  a.  [From  chirk,  v.  i.]  Lively  ;  cheerful ;  in  good 
spirits.  Colloq.,  U.  S. 

chirm  (chflrm),  v.  i.  [AS.  cyrman,  cirman,  to  cry  out.] 
To  chirp  or  to  make  a  chirm,  as  birds.  Huloet. 

Chirm,  n.  [AS.  cirm,  cyrm.~\  Noise;  din;  esp.,  confused 
noise,  clamor,  or  hum  of  voices,  bird  notes,  or  the  like. 
Chi'ro  (che'ro),  n.  ;  pi.  -ros  (-roz).  [Origin  unknown.] 
A  large  fish  (Elops  saurus)  of  the  tarpon  family,  found  in 
all  tropical  seas  and  known  by  many  different  names. 
The  flesh  is  poor,  but  it 
is  a  fine  game  fish. 


Chiro  ( Elops  sanrus). 


chi'ro-  (ki'ro-),  chir  .  Also  chei'ro-,  cheir-.  Combining 
forms  from  Greek  \*ip,  \cipos,  hand. 
chi'ro- gale  (-gal),  n.  A  lemur  of  the  genus  Cheirogaleus. 
chi  rog'no  rny  (kl-rog'no-ml),  n.  [cA iro-  +  Gr.  yvdturj 
understanding.]  Chiromancy,  or  palmistry.  —  chl'rog- 
nom'lc  (kl'rSg-nSm'Tk),  a.  —  chi  rog'no-mist,  n. 

Chi'ro- graph  (ki'ro-gr&f),  n.  [L.  chirographum  that  which 
is  written  with  one’s  own  hand,  fr.  Gr.  \eip6ypa<t)o^  written 
with  the  hand  ;  \eip  hand  -f-  ypa<f>civ  to  write.]  1.  Law. 
Any  of  various  instruments  formally  written  or  signed  ; 
as:  a  An  indenture,  or  charter  party  (in  sense  1),  often 
with  the  word  chirographum  written  in  the  part  through 
which  the  parchment  was  cut.  Obs.  or  Hist,  b  The  in¬ 
denture  of  a  fine  of  land  ;  also,  one  of  the  counterparts  of 
such  an  indenture,  c  An  obligation,  as  a  bond  or  note, 
given  in  one’s  own  handwriting. 

2.  A  papal  decree  signed  by  the  Pope. 

3.  Handwriting.  Rare. 

chl-rog'ra-pher  (ki-r5g'rd-fer),  n.  1.  Eng.  Law.  An 
officer  in  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  who  engrossed  fines 
(chirographs).  The  office  was  abolished  in  1833. 

2.  One  who  practices  chirograpliy. 

3.  Erroneous  for  chiromancer. 

cbl  ro-graph'lc  (ki'ro-graf'Tk)  )  a.  Of,  pertaining  to,  or 
chiro-graph'i-cal  (-T-kal)  j  in,  handwriting. 
Chi-rog'ra-phy  (kl-rfig'rd-fT),  n.  1  Art  of  writing  or  en¬ 
grossing  ;  handwriting  ;  as,  skilled  in  chirography. 

2.  Erroneous  for  chiromancy. 

ChFro-gym'nast  (ki'ro-jTm'nSst),  n.  [ chiro -  -f*  Gr.  yvp- 


vaan 79  trainer  of  athletes,  gymnast.]  A  mechanical  con¬ 
trivance  for  exercising  the  fingers  of  a  piani6t. 
chi-rol'o-gy  (ki-r51'6-jl),  n.  [chiro- -j- -logy.]  1.  =  dac¬ 
tylology.  Obs. 

2.  The  study  of  the  hand.  Rare. 

chi'ro- man  cer  (ki'rb-mSn'ser),  n.  One  who  practices  or 
professes  chiromancy. 

chi'ro  man' cy  (-si),  n.  [chiro-  - mancy .]  Divination  by 

examination  of  the  hand  ;  palmistry, 
chi  ro-man'tic  (-m2n'tlk)  I  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  chiro- 
chi  ro  man'ti-cal  (-ti-kal) )  mancy  or  chiromancers. 
Chi'ron  (ki'ron),  n.  [L.,  fr.  Gr.  Xeipwu.]  Gr.  Myth.  The 
most  famous  of  the  centaurs,  son  of  Cronus,  renowned  for 
wisdom  and  skill  in  medicine.  He  was  instructor  of  Achil¬ 
les,  Asclepius,  and  other  heroes.  Accidentally  w  ounded  by 
Hercules,  he  resigned  his  immortality  as  an  expiation  for 
Prometheus.  After  his  death  he  was  placed  among  the  stars. 
Chi  ro-nom'i-dae  (ki'ro-nfim'T-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  x«i- 
povbfxos  one  who  gestures  with  the  hands.]  Zool.  A  very 
large  family  of  small  dipterous  flies  or  midges.  With  a  few 
exceptions,  as  those  forms  known  as  punkies  (see  pcnkie), 
they  do  not  bite.  The  larvae  are  generally  aquatic.  Cbl- 
ron'o-mus  (kI-r5n'o-mfts)  is  the  largest  genus, 
chi-ron'o-my  (ki-ron'6-mt),  n.  [Gr.  \cipovopia  ;  \*ip  hand 
-|-  vipeiv  to  manage.]  Art  of  moving  the  hands  in  oratory 
or  in  pantomime  ;  gesture. 

chi'ro-plast  (ki'ro-plSst),  n.  [Gr.  xeipon\aaro<;  formed  by 
hand ;  \eip  hand  -f-  Tr\a<ra(iv  to  shape.]  Music.  An  in¬ 
strument  to  guide  the  hands  and  fingers  of  pupils  in  play¬ 
ing  on  the  piano,  etc.  —  chiro-plas'tic  (-pl&s'tlk),  a. 
chi-rop'o-dist  (ki-r5p'$-dTst),  n.  [chiro-  -}-  Gr.  novt, 
7tc86s,  foot.]  One  who  treats  diseases  of  the  hands  and 
feet ;  esp.,  one  who  removes  corns  and  bunions, 
chi-rop'o  dy  (-dl),  n.  The  art  of  treating  minor  diseases 
of  the  hands  and  feet. 

chi  rop'ter  ( ki-rop'ter),  n.  One  of  the  Cliiroptera. 

Chi  rop'ter  a  (kl-r5p'ter-a),  n.  pi.  [NL. ;  chiro — f-  Gr. 
mepov  wing.]  Zool.  The  order  of  placental  flying  mam¬ 
mals  consisting  of  the  bats.  See  bat.  It  is  divided  into 
the  suborders  Megachiroptera  (syn.  Frugivora )  and  Mi- 
crochiroptera  (syn.  Animal ivora)  which  see.  —  chi-rop'ttr- 
an  (-an),  a.&n.  —  chi  rop'ter  ous  (-fts),  a. 

Chi-ro'tes  (kl-ro'tez),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  \cip,  \*ipo<;,  hand.] 
Zool.  A  genus  of  wormlike  burrowing  lizards,  with  a  pair 
of  small  fore  limbs,  but  no  hind  limbs. 

Chi  ro-the'ri-um  (ki'rS-the'rT-wm),  n.  [NL.  ;  chiro -  -f- 
-therium.]  Paleon.  A  genus  of  extinct  animals,  known 
from  fossil  footprints  rudely  resembling  impressions  of  the 
human  hand.  They  are  believed  to  have  been  labyrintho- 
dont  amphibians.  —  chi  ro-the'ri-an  (-an),  a. 

Chi  rot'o  ny  (kI-rQt'6-nT),  n.  [Gr.  ^eipoTon'a  ;  xtip,  xecp<>9, 
hand  reiV* iv  to  stretch.]  1.  An  election  or  appoint¬ 
ment  by  showr  of  hands  or  vote. 

2 .  Eccl.  Symbolic  extension  of  hands  in  bestowing  blessing, 
etc.  ;  —  sometimes  confused  writh  imposition  of  hands, 
chirp  (chfirp),  v.  i.  ;  chirped  (clitirpt) ;  chirp'ing.  [Of 
imitative  origin.  Cf.  chirrup.]  1.  To  make  a  short,  sharp 
sound,  as  small  birds  or  crickets  ;  to  chirrup. 

2.  To  speak  in  a  way  likened  to  the  chirping  of  birds  is 
some  respect,  as  in  liveliness  or  cheerfulness, 
chirp,  v.  t.  1.  To  utter  by  chirping  ;  as,  birds  are  chiiping 
sweet  music.  Byron. 

2 .  To  salute  or  urge  on  by  or  as  if  by  chirping. 

Chirp,  n.  A  short,  sharp  note  natural  to  some  birds  or  in¬ 
sects,  or  a  similar  sound  made  by  persons ;  a  chirrup, 
chirp'ing.  p.  a.  1.  That  chirps. 

2  Merry;  hilarious. 

3.  Cheering  ;  enlivening  ;  as,  a  chirping  cup.  Now  Rare. 

He  talces  hi6  chirping  pint,  and  cracks  his  joke».  Pope. 
chirr  (chfir),  v.  i.;  chirred  (chtird);  chirr'ing.  Also  chirre, 
etc.  [Of  imitative  origin.]  To  make  the  vibrant  or  trilled 
sound  peculiar  to  grasshoppers,  cicadas,  etc.,  and  some 
birds,  or  a  sound  like  it. 

Chirr,  n.  The  noise  made  by  an  insect  or  bird  that  chirrs, 
chir'rup  (chlr'wp),  v.  i. ;  chir'ruped  (-ftpt) ;  chir'rup-ing. 
[See  chirp.]  1.  To  chirp,  esp.  repeatedly  and  with  a  lively 
effect ;  — said  of  birds  and  insects.  Tennyscnx. 

The  cricket  chirrups  on  the  hearth.  Goldsmith 
2.  Of  persons,  to  make  a  similar  sound,  as  with  the  lips  to 
urge  on  a  horse. 

chir'rup.  v.  t.  1.  To  utter  by  chirruping. 

2.  To  quicken  or  animate  by  chirruping ;  to  cheer  up. 

3.  To  cheer  or  applaud  (public  performers)  for  pay.  Slang t 

Eng.  Ox f.  E.  D. 

chir'rup,  n.  Act  or  sound  of  chirruping.  44  The  sparrows' 
chirrup  on  the  roof.”  Tennyson. 

chir'rup-y  (-1),  a.  Cheerful ;  lively  ;  chatty. 

Chi  rur'geon  (kl-rflr'jun),  n.  [F.  chirvrgien,  from  chirurgie 
surgery,  fr.  Gr.  xeipovpyta,  fr.  \etoovpyo9  working  or  oper  ¬ 
ating  with  the  hand ;  x<‘P  hand  -f-  ipyov  work.  Cf.  sur¬ 
geon,  work.]  A  surgeon.  Archaic. 
chi-rur'ger-y  (-jer-T),  n.  [See  chiburgeon  ;  cf.  surgery.] 
Surgery.  Archaic. 


chip.  v.  t.  To  trip  or  throw  by 
a  chip.  —  t\  t.  To  trip  along; 
also,  to  quarrel.  Dial.  Eng. 
Chi-pan'go.  Var.  of  Cipaxgo. 
chip  beef.  Dried,  or  hung,  beef, 
chip  bird.  Chipning  sparrow, 
chip  box.  A  little  box  made  of 
thin  wood.  Obs.  or  R. 
chip  carving.  Hand  carving  of 
soft  wood  by  cutting  chips  with 
a  knife.  [chiffchaff.| 

chiF'chap'.  chip'chop/,  n.  =[ 
chip'let.  n.  A  little  chip, 
chip  log.  Naut.  See  log,  n.,  6. 
chip'monk,  chip'muck.  -milk. 
Vars.  of  chipmunk. 
chip'pa-ble,  a.  Capable  of  be¬ 
ing  chipped,  as  flint, 
chippe.  fcHiP.  [a.  of  chip,  n. I 
chipped  (chTpt). ;)/*<?!.,  p.  p.,Sfp.  \ 
Chippendale  mahogany.  Ma¬ 
hogany  of  fine  quality  and  the 
dark  color  due  to  age.  as  in  Chip¬ 
pendale  furniture.  Trade  Name. 
chip'per,  n.  One  that  chips,  as 
an  instrument  to  chip  stone, 
chip'per,  n.  Light  chatter  ; 
twitter.  U.  S. 

Chip'pe-wa  (chfp'5-wa),  Chip'- 
pe  way  (-wa).  Var.  of  Ojibwa. 
Chippe-wai'an,  Chin'pe-wy'- 
an  (-wi'tfn),  n.  An  Indian  of 
an  Athapascan  tribe  dwelling 
about  Lake  Athabasca,  Canada. 


chip'ping.  Var.  of  chkaping, 
market ;  —  used  in  English  place 
names  ;  as.  Chipping  Norton, 
chip'-po-ta'to  ma-chine'.  See 
lev kr  drill.  Cant,  Eng. 
chlpt.  Chipped.  Ref.  Sp. 
chiaue  (shek),  n.  IF.]  =  chigoe. 
chi  aui-chi'aui  pa’.m  (che'kf- 
che'kf).  (Tupi  chique-chigye.) 
Either  of  two  South  American 
palms(  Leopoldmia  jtiassaba  and 
Attalea  funifera)  yielding  pias- 
sava  fiber.  See  piassaba. 
chiquin.  +  sequin. 

Chi-qui'to  (chf-ke't5),  n. ;  pi. 
-Tos  (-toz).  [Sp.,  dim.  of  chico 
little.l  One  of  a  native  people 
of  Bolivia  and  Brazil,  known 
for  their  industry,  cheerful  dis¬ 
position,  and  for  the  fact  that, 
with  some  of  them  at  least, 
numerals  are  unknown. 

||  chir  (cher).  Var.  of  cheer, 
pheasant. 

chi'ra  (che'ro).  Var.  ofcniRU. 
chi'ra-gon  (kT'rd-gBn).  n.  [Gr. 
Xe{p  hand  +  ay  w  leading.]  A 
guide  for  the  hand,  to  assist  a 
blind  person  to  write.  Obs. 
chi-rap 'sia  (kT-r&p'»hd  :  -sT-d). 
n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  xeioa[l/ia  a 
touching  with  the  hands.]  Med. 
Massage  ;  friction, 
chi-ra'tin  ( kT-ra'tTn),  n.  Chem. 


A  bitter  yellow  powder,  C^H4s- 
Oir„  obtained  from  the  chirata. 
chi-ray'ta  (cht-rl'td).  Var.  of 
chirata. 

chirche.  +  church. 

chire.  +  cheer. 

chire,  n.  Obs.  1.  A  blade  of 

grass,  or  a  sprout. 

2.  A  fine  fiber. 

chireche.  chiriche  church. 
chi-ree'ta  (chY-re'td),  chi- 
ret'ta  (-rSt'a).  Vars.  of  cm- 
r  \t  \. 

chirie-  +  cherry. 
ChLri-gua'no  (che/rf!-gwa'no), 
v.;  pi.  -NOS  (-n*5z).  One  of  a 
South  American  tribe,  mostly 
nomads  of  Guaranian  stock,  of 
Bolivia  and  Argentina.  They 
are  efficient  stock  breeders, 
chir'i-moy'a  (chi  r'l-m  o  i'a). 
Var.  of  cherimoya. 

Chi  ri-qui'  (che'rf-ke').  n.  An 
Indian  of  a  semicivilized  peo¬ 
ple  of  Panama  noted  for  their 
expert  carvings  and  gold  work. 
They  are  now  Spanish  in  speech 
and  culture. 

II  chFri-vi'ta  (chS'rf-ve'td),  n. 
The  black  angel  fish.  West  In¬ 
dies. 

chirl  (chfirl  ;  chlrl),  n.  [Imita¬ 
tive.]  A  chirp  ;  warble  ;  a  low 
melancholy  sound.  Scot. 


chirl,  v.  i.  To  chirp  ;  to  sing,  as  a 
bird;  warble;  sometimes,  to  emit 
a  low  melancholy  sound.  Scot. 
chime.  +  churn. 
chi  ro-co8-met'icB,  n.  [See 
C1HRO-;  COSMETIC.]  Art  of 

beautifying  the  hands, 
chi'ro-graf.  Chirograph. Ref.Sp. 
chi-rog'ra-fy.  Chirography. 
Ref.  Sp. 

chi-rog'ra^)hi8t  (k  T-r  8  g'r  a- 
flst),  n.  Erroneous  for  chiro¬ 
mancer. 

chi'ro-log'i-caKkPrft-lQj'Y-krtl), 
a.  Helating  to  chirology.  — 
chi'ro-log'i-cal-ly.  adv. 
chi-rol'o-gist  (kY-rhl'tJ-jYst),  n. 
One  who  makes  a  study  of  the 
hand. 

chi-rom'a-chy  (lG-rSm'd-kY), 
7i.  [Gr.  Yf ipo/na\09  fighting 
with  the  hand.]  A  hand-to- 
hand  contest.  Ohs. 
chi'ro-man'cist.  chi'ro-mant,  n. 
=  chiromancer. 
chFro-man'tic.  chFro-man'tiiie, 
chLro-man'tist,  n.  Obs.  equivs. 
of  chiromancer. 
chi-rom'e-ter  fkY-rfim'f-tJr),  n. 
[chiro-  +  -meter. ~\  A  form  of 
sextant  used  in  India  for  meas¬ 
uring  vertical  angles. 

Chi'ro  mys  (kT'rA-mYs),  n..  Chi/- 
ro-my'i-dae  (-ml'Y-de),  n.  pi. 


[NL.  ;  chiro-  4-  Gr.  /lu'5  mouse.] 
Zool.  Syne,  of  Daubentonia, 
Daubentonjid,*: 
chi-ron'o-mer  (kl-r5n'fi-m?r),n. 
A  practicer  or  professor  of  chi- 
ronomy.  Obs. 

chFro-nom'ic  (kY'rfi-nSm'Yk),  a. 
Relating  to  chironomv. 
chi-rop'o-diat-ry, n.  Chiropody, 
chi-rop'o-dous.  a.  [chiro-  -f 
-jiodous. ]  Zool.  Having  the  feet 
modified  into  hands  adapted  for 
grasping  and  climbing.  Rare.— 
chi'ro-pod  (kT'ro-pfidL  n.  Rare. 
chi' ro-prac 'tic,  n.  [chxro-  4-  Gr. 
Trpaxrixo?  effective.]  A  system, 
or  the  practice,  of  adjusting  the 
joints,  esp.  of  the  spine,  by  hand 
for  the  curing  of  disease, 
chi-rop'te-ryg'i-um  (kT-rBp'tSr- 
Yj'Y-um),  n.  ;  L.  pi.  -TERYOIA 
(-a).  [NL.  ;  chiro-  4-  Gr.  irrepv£, 
TTTtpvyos ,  wing,  fin.]  Anat.  The 
typical  pentadactvloid  limb  of 
tne  higher  vertebrates.  —  chi- 
rop^er-yg'i-an  (-rfn),  a.  —  chi- 
rop'ter-yg'i-ons  (-i/s),  a. 
chi'ro-Bcop'i-cal  (kVriVskSp'Y- 
ktfl),  a.  [chiro-  4-  -scopic.) 

I  Chiromantic. 

chi-ros'o-phist  (kT-r5s'fi-fY8t),n. 
1.  A  prestidigitator.  Obs. 

I  2.  A  chiromancer. 


chi-roB'o-phy  (-ft),  n.  [cAiro- 
4-  Gr.  <ro<f> ta  knowledge.] 
a  The  science  of  the  hand.  t>  = 
chiromancy.  —  chi  roa'o-pher 
(-fer),  r».  —  c  h  i'r  o-s  o p  h'i-c  a  1 
(kT'ro-sfif'Y-krtl),  a. 
chi'ro  spasm  Var.ofCHFiRO- 
SPASM.  [(esp.  in  sense  2).  | 

chi'ro- to'nl-a.  n.  Chirotonyl 
chirp'er,  n.  1.  One  that  chirps  ; 
a  small  bird.  [or  glass.] 

2.  A  chirping,  or  cheering,  cup] 
chirp'i  ness. //.  See -ness. 
chirp'ing-ly,  adv.  of  chirping. 
chirp'ling.  n.  A  little  chirper, 
chirpt.  Chirped.  Re,f.  Sp. 
chir'py,  a.  Given  to  chirping  ; 
cheerful  ;  lively.  Colloq. 
chirre.  Var.  of  ch  irr.  [rups.j 
chir'rup  er,  n.  One  that  chir-1 
chir'rupt.  Chirruped.  Ref.  Sp. 
chirt  (cnflrt ;  Sc.  also  chYrt),  v.  L 
[Cf.  chirp.]  1.  To  chirp.  Obs. 
2.  To  Bpirt ;  squirt.  Scot. 
chirt,  v.  t.  To  cause  to  chirt. 
Scot.  [Scot.  I 

chirt,  n.  A  squirt  or  squeeze. | 
chi'ru  (clie'rQ),  n  (Native 
name.]  An  antelope  ( Pantho- 
lops  hodgsonii)  of  Tibet,  allied 
to  the  saiga,  having  the  muzzle 
swollen,  and  thick  woolly  fawn- 
colored  hair. 

chi-mr'geon-ly,  adv.  Like,  or 


ale,  senate,  care,  ftm,  account,  arm,  ask,  sold ;  eve,  §vent,  find,  recent,  maker;  ice,  ill;  old,  obey,  orb,  5dd,  sSft,  connect ;  use,  unite,  urn,  up,  circus,  menii ; 

II  Foreign  Word.  f  Obsolete  Variant  o£  4-  combined  with.  =  equals. 
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CHLORANION 


chi-rur'gio  (ki-rdrijik)  1  a.  [Cf.  F.  chirtirffique  chinirgi- 
chi-rur'gi-cal  (-jl-kol) J  cal,  L.  cfiirurgictts,  Gr.  tpoup- 
yi*o;.  See  chibckqeon  ;  cf.  surgical.]  Surgical.  Archaic. 
cllls'el  (chTz'el),  n.  [OF.  chisel,  F.  menu,  fr.  LL.  cisellus , 
prob.  for  caesellus,  fr.  L.  caesus ,  p.  p.  of  caedere  to  cut.  Cf . 
scissors.]  A  metal  tool  or  instrument  with  a  cutting  edge 
at  the  end  of  a  blade,  used  in  dressing,  shaping,  cutting, 
turning,  or  otherwise  working  timber,  stone,  metal,  bone, 
etc.  It  is  often  driven  by  a  mallet  or  hammer. 


Various  forms  of  Chisels.  1  Socket  Paring  Chisel;  2  Corner 
Chisel ;  3  Box  Chisel  :  4,  8  Stonecutters'  Chisels  ;  5  Beveled 
Firmer  Chisel:  6  Wire  Chisel;  7  Turning  Chisel;  y  Black- 
smith’s  Chisel  for  hot  iron. 

chis'el  (chTz'el),  v.  t. ;  chis'eled  (-gld)  or  chis'elled  ; 
chis'el-ing  or  chis'ei^ling.  [Cf.  F.  ciseler.)  1.  To  cut, 
pare,  gouge,  engrave,  etc.,  with  a  chisel ;  —  often  with  out ; 
as,  to  chisel  a  block  of  marble  into  a  statue. 

2.  To  cut  close,  as  in  a  bargain  ;  to  cheat.  Colloq.  or  Slang. 

chis'el,  v.  i.  To  work  with  a  chisel, 
chis'eled.  chis'elled  (chTz'?ld),  p.  a.  1.  Cut,  shaped,  or 
wrought  with  a  chisel. 

2.  Appearing  as  if  chiseled  ;  clear-cut. 

3.  Shaped  like  a  chisel  at  the  edge. 

chis'el  ly  (chTz'’l-T),  a.  &  adv.  [Cf.  chesil  gravel.]  Grav¬ 
elly  ;  gritty ;  grittily.  Dial.  Eng.  &  U.  S. 

Chit  (chit),  n.  [Cf.  AS.  ciS  shoot,  sprig,  from  the  same 
root  as  clnan  to  yawn,  and  E.  chink  a  cleft.]  Bot.  a  pi. 
Rice  of  second  or  third  grade,  h  A  shoot  or  sprout. 

Chit,  v.  t. ;  chit'ted  ( -M  ;  -Td);  chit'ting.  To  shoot  out ;  to 
sprout. 

Chit,  v.  t.  To  remove  the  chits  from  ;  sprout ;  as,  to  chit 
potatoes.  Colloq. 

Chit,  n.  [Cf.  E.  dial,  chit,  chitty ,  name  for  a  cat,  and  E. 
kitten .]  1.  The  offspring  of  a  beast,  as  a  cub  or  whelp.  Obs. 
2.  A  child  ;  also,  a  person  likened  to  a  child,  esp.  a  pert  or 
forward  girl  or  young  woman. 

It  is  I  who  am  insulted  and  put  to  shame,  in  my  own  house,  bv 
a  chit  of  a  miss.  S.  H  eir  Mitchell. 

chit,  chit'ty  (chTt/T),  n.  [Hind.  chi{fi.~\  a  A  short  letter 
or  note  :  a  written  message  or  memorandum  :  a  certificate 
given  to  a  servant ;  a  pass,  or  the  like,  b  A  signed  vouch¬ 
er  or  memorandum  of  a  small  debt,  as  for  food  and  drinks 
at  a  club.  India ,  China ,  etc. 

Chi'tal  (che'tul),  n.  [Hind,  chltal.~\  a  The  axis  deer,  b  A 
venomous  marine  serpeut  of  the  genus  Ilydrophis ,  of  India. 

chit'chat  (chlt'chSt),  n.  [From  chat,  by  reduplication.] 
Familiar  or  trifling  talk  or  conversation  ;  small  talk. 

Chi'tin  (ki'tTn),  n.  [See  chiton.]  Physiol.  Chein.  A  white 
amorphous  horny  substance  forming  the  harder  part  of  the 
outer  integument  of  insects,  Crustacea,  and  other  inverte¬ 
brates,  and  occurring  also  in  fungi.  There  are  probably  dif¬ 
ferent  varieties,  all  amino  derivatives  of  carbohydrates. 

Chitin  is  not  found  in  vertebrates.  In  invertebrates  chitin  ie 
alleged  to  occur  in  several  classes  of  animals  :  but  it  can  be  pos¬ 
itively  asserted  that  true,  typical  chitin  is  found  only  in  artic¬ 
ulated  animals,  in  which  it  forms  the  chief  organic  constituent  of 
the  shell,  etc.  Bammarsten. 

chi  tin  1  za'tion  (kRtT-nT-za'shwii  ;  -nl-za'-),  n.  Process 
of  becoming,  or  state  of  being,  chitinous.  —  chi'tin-ized 
(ki'tT-nlzd),  p.  a. 

chl'tl-no-  (kl'ti-no-V  Combining  form  of 
chitinous;  as  in  chi  ti-no-ar  e  na'ceous.  com¬ 
posed  of  chitin  and  sand  :  chi  ti-no-cal-ca're- 
ous,  composed  of  chitin  and  calcareous  matter. 

chl'tln-oas  (ki'tT-nfts),  a.  Of,  or  of  the 
nature  of,  chitin. 

Chi'tO  mel  on  (che'to;  as  Lot.,  kl'to).  A 
muskmelon  ( Cucumis  mclo  chito)  bearing 
yellow  fruits  the  size  of  an  orange,  used 
for  pickles  and  preserves ;  —  called  also 
orange  melon. 

Chi'ton  (ki'tdn),  7i.  [Gr.  xitujp  a  chiton  (in 
sense  1).]  1.  Gr.  Antiq.  The  garment 

commonly  worn  next  to  the  skin  by  both 
sexes  in  classical  times.  The  Dorian  chi¬ 
ton  as  ordinarily  worn  was  formed  of  an 
oblong  piece  of  cloth,  usually  wTool,  folded 
over  at  the  top  so  as  to  form  a  double  cov¬ 
ering  above  the  waist,  and  secured  by  a 

firdle  and  by  fibulae  at  the  shoulders, 
he  Ionian  chiton  was  a  sort  of  loose 

6own,  usually  of  linen,  differing  from  the 
orian  chiefly  in  being  sewn  rather  than  pinned.  The 


arrangement  of  the  garment  varied  to  suit  convenience  or 
style,  and  it  was  worn  shorter  by  men  than  by  women. 

2.  [cap.~\  Zool.  A  genus  of  mollusks;  the  type  and  best- 
known  genus  of  the  order  Placophora  and  class  Amphi- 
neura.  The  name  is  commonly  applied  to  any  inollusk  of 
that  order.  (See  Amphineura.)  They  resemble  limpets  in 
habits,  clinging  firmly  to  rocks  with  their  large  sucker¬ 
like  foot  and  moving  but  little.  When  detached  they  curl 
up  into  a  ball  and  are  then  more  or  le3S  completely  cov¬ 
ered  by  the  segmented  shell.  The  order  is  an  ancient  one, 
extending  back  to  the  Ordovician.  Some  existing  Pacific 
coast  forms  become  ten  inches  long. 

Chit  ta  gong'  wood  (ckTt/d-gBng').  [From  Chittagong ,  a 
district  in  Bengal,  India.]  The  close-grained  and  hand¬ 
somely  veined  wood  of  either  of  two  meliaceous  trees  of 
India  (Chuhrasia  tabularis  and  Toona  cilicUa),  used  exten¬ 
sively  for  cabinetwork.  From  its  resemblance  to  mahog¬ 
any,  it  is  often  called  Indian,  or  East  Indian ,  mahogany. 
Cllit 'tam  wood  (chTt'am).  [Origin  unknown.]  U.  S.  a  The 
Amerii  an  smoke  tree,  b  The  cascara  buckthorn,  c  A 
sapotaceous  tree  ( Bumelia  lanuginosa)  of  the  southern 
United  States. 

chit'ter-ling  (chTt/er-lTng),  n.  [Cf.  AS.  civip  womb,  I  cel. 
kvi$,  Goth,  qipus,  belly,  womb,  stomach,  G.  kutteln  chit¬ 
terlings.]  1.  The  smaller  intestines  of  swine,  etc.,  esp. 
as  fried  or  boiled  and  sometimes  filled  with  forcemeat ;  — 
usually  in  the  pi. 

2.  A  frill,  ruff,  or  the  like ;  esp.,  the  frill  down  the  breast 
of  old-fashioned  shirts,  suggestive  of  chitterlings.  Obs. 
Chit'tra  (chTt'nz),  n.  [Hind,  chitra  spotted,  speckled.] 
The  axis  deer  of  India. 

chiv  al  resque'  (shlv'al-rgsk'),  a.  [From  chivalry  ;  cf.  F. 
chevaleresque ,  It.  cavalleresco.~\  Having  the  spirit,  man¬ 
ner,  or  appearance  of  chivalry;  as,  a  chiralresgue  romance. 
Chlv'al  ric  (shTv'al-rTk  ;  shl-val'rik  ;  277  :  see  chivalry), 

а.  [See  chivalry.]  Relating  to  chivalry  ;  chivalrous. 
Chiv'al  rous  (shiv'al-r&s  ;  see  chivalry),  a.  [OF .  chevale- 

I'us,  cheval  ere  us,  fr.  chevalier.  See  chivalry.]  1.  Like,  or 
characteristic  of,  a  knight  of  feudal  times;  esp.,  valiant; 
valorous  ;  warlike.  Obs.,  exc.  as  in  sense  3. 

In  brave  pursuit  of  chivalrous  emprise.  Spenser. 

2.  Pertaining  to  chivalry  or  knight-errantry  regarded  as  a 
system  ;  of  or  relating  to  the  age  of  chivalry  regarded  as  a 
period  in  history  ;  as,  chivalrous  society  ;  chivalrous  ideals. 

3.  Of,  pertaining  to,  characteristic  of,  or  possessing  the 
qualities  of,  the  ideal  knight  of  the  age  of  chivalry  as  de¬ 
picted  in  fiction  and  modern  romantic  tradition  ;  disinter¬ 
estedly  devoted  to  the  cause  of  the  weak  or  oppressed  ; 
valorous  and  generous  to  foes. 

4.  Of  or  pert,  to  a  knight;  knightly;  as,  chivalrous  rank.  R. 
Syn.  —  See  gallant. 

chiv'al-ry  (shTv'al-rT  ;  277  ;  see  note  below),  n.  [F.  cheva- 
lerie ,  fr.  chevalier  knight,  orig.,  horseman.  See  chevalier; 
cf.  cavalry.]  1.  a  Mounted  men  at  arms;  heavy  cavalry  of 
the  Middle  Ages;  also,  a  medieval  army, whose  strength  was 
in  its  mounted  men.  Obs.  or  Archaic.  *b  Cavalry.  Obs.  <3cR. 
2  A  body  of  knights  or  illustrious  mounted  soldiers  ;  hence, 
gallant  and  distinguished  warriors  or  brave  gentlemen. 
Belgium’s  capital  had  gathered  then 
Her  beauty  and  her  chivalry ,  and  bright 
The  lamps  shone  o’er  fair  women  and  brave  men.  Byron. 

3.  The  rank,  position,  or  characteristics  of  a  feudal  knight; 
esp.,  martial  valor,  dexterity  in  arms,  etc.  Archaic. 

The  glory  of  our  Troy  this  dav  doth  lie 

On  his  fair  worth  ana  single  chivalry.  Shak. 

4.  The  dignity  or  system  of  knighthood;  the  spirit, usages, or 
manners  of  knighthood  ;  the  practice  of  knight-errantry. 

Cervantes  smiled  Spain's  chivalry  away.  Byron. 

5.  A  gallant  deed  ;  an  exploit.  Archaic.  Sir  P.  Sidney. 

б.  Eng.  Law.  Tenure  by  knight's  service.  Obs.  or  Hist. 

7.  The  qualifications  or  character  of  the  ideal  knight  of  the 
age  of  chivalry  according  to  the  romantic  traditions,  as 
honor,  protective  kindness  to  the  weak,  generosity  to  foes, 
and  gallantry ;  chivalrousness. 

E3P*  The  historical,  but  now  little  used,  pronunciation  of 
this  word  is  with  ch  as  in  chip,  and  the  aajs.  chivalrous  said 
chivalric  are  also  by  some  pronounced  thus,  although  chiv- 
alric  is  a  more  recent  formation,  coming  into  the  language 
after  the  other  forms  had  been  revived  with  the  usual 
modem  pronunciation. 

chive  (chiv),  n.  Also  cive.  [OF.  chive,  dial,  form  of  F. 
cive ,  fr.  L.  cepa,  caepa,  onion.  Cf.  cive,  cibol.]  1.  A 
perennial  plant  ( Allium  schosjioprasum ),  allied  to  the  onion. 
Its  slender  rushlike  leaves  are  used  to  flavor  soups,  omelets, 
etc.  Usually  in  pi. 

2.  A  bulblet,  or  clove,  as  that  of  garlic, 
chive  cheese.  Cheese  flavored  with  chives, 
chlam'y  date  (kl5m'T-dat),  a.  [L.  chhnnydatvs  dressed 
in  a  chlamys.]  Zool.  Having  a  mantle,  as  a  mollusk. 
chla-myd'e-OUS  (kld-mTd'e-us),  a.  [Gr.  \\ap.v<;,  -vSos, 
cloak.]  Bot.  a  Pertaining  to  or  designating  the  perianth, 
or  floral  envelope,  of  a  plant ;  —  chief!}’  in  combination, 
as  ATchichlamydeous,  metnchlamydeous,  etc.  b  Having  a 
perianth  ;  —  opposed  to  ach/amydeous.  Rare. 
chlam'y-do-  (kl5m'T-do-),  chlamyd-.  Combining  forms 
from  Greek  ^Aa/xv?,  \\a.p\>hos,  mantle,  chlaviys. 


Chlam  y-do-bac-te  ri  a'ce-ae  (kl5m'T-d6-l5k-te/rT-a'»e-e), 
7i.pl.  [NL.  See  chlamydo- ;  bacterium.]  Bacteriol.  A 
family  of  bacteria  characterized  by  having  sheathed  cells 
forming  elongated  nonmotile  filaments,  whose  segments  sep¬ 
arate  as  gonidia.  It  contains  several  genera,  as  Crenothrix 
and  Cladothrir,  the  iron  bacteria.and  Thio/hrix,the  sulphur 
bacteria.  —  chlam  y  do-bac-te  ri  a'ceous  i-slms),  a. 
Chlam  y-do-sel'a-chus  (  sel'd-kws),  7i.  [NL.;  chlamydo- 

+  Gr.  creAct^o?  shark.]  Zool.  A  genus  of  remarkable 
sharks  of  the  group  Diplospondyli,  having  a  long  eel-like 
body.  The  only  living  eoecies  ib  the  frill  shark  (C.  anguineus), 
found  in  deep  water  on  the  coasts  of  Japan  and  in  parts  of  the 
Atlantic.  The  genus  constitutes  a  family,  Chlam' y-do-se-lack'- 
i-dae  (-sC-l&k'Y-de). 

chlam'y-do-spore/  (klSm'Y-do-spor'),  n.  [ chlamydo — |- 
s/jorc.]  Bot.  A  thick-walled  resting  spore  produced  by 
various  types  of  fungi,  usually  by  gemmation  or  transverse 
division  of  the  hyphge  at  irregular  intervals.  In  the  smut 
fun^i  (Ustilaginales)  they  are  the  so-called  brand  spores, 
which  survive  the  winter  and  develop  conidiophores 
the  following  spring.  In  the  rust  fungi  (Uredinales) 
the  spore  structures  Known  asaecia,  uredinia,  and  teliaare 
morphologically  forms  of  chlamydospores,  though  only 
the  telia  pass  through  a  resting  period.  Chlamydospores 
are  also  found  in  certain  phycomycetes. 
chla'mys  (kla'mTs  ;  klSm'Is),  7 1.  ;  pi.  L. 
chlamydes  (kl2m'Y-dez),  E.  chlamyses 
(-Ts-gz).  [L.,  from  Gr.  xAapv*.]  Class. 

Antiq.  A  short  oblong  mantle  fastened  with 
a  clasp  in  front  or  at  the  shoulder.  Pri¬ 
marily  a  horseman’s  cloak,  it  became  the 
ordinary  outdoor  garment  for  young  men. 
chlo  an'thite  (klo-Sn'thlt),  7?.  [Gr.  *a6t) 
verdure  -j-  av6o<;  flower.]  Min .  Nickel  di¬ 
arsenide,  NiAs._,,  white  or  grayish  with  me¬ 
tallic  luster,  and  usually  massive.  By  re¬ 
placement  of  nickel  by  cobalt  it  merges  into 
smaltite. 

chlo-as'ma  (klo-Xz'ma),  n.  [Gr.  xAwd^e iv 
to  be  green. ]  Med.  A  cutaneous  affection 
characterized  by  yellow  or  yellowish  brown 
pigmented  spots. 

chlor-ac'e-tate  (klor-Ss'e-tat),  7 1.  Chem.  A 
salt  or  ester  of  chloracetic  acid, 
chlor  a-ce'tic  (klor'd-se'tTk,  -sSt'Tk),  a.  ing  a  Chlamys. 

[ chloro -,  2  -(-  acetic.']  Chem.  Pert,  to  or  designating  any  of 
three  crystalline  acids  obtained  by  the  substituting  action 
of  chlorine  on  acetic  acid,  and  called  respectively  monochlor- 
acetic,  dichloracetic.  and  trichloracetic  acids,  all  stronger  than 
acetic  acid  ;  specif.,  designating  the  mono  acid, 
chlor-ac'e-tol  <  klor-5s'e-tol ;  -t51),  tj.  [chloro-,  2  -f-  acetone 
-f-  2d  -0/.]  Chem.  A  colorless  liquid,  CHSCC12CH3,  formed 
by  the  action  of  phosphorus  pentachloride  on  acetone,  and 
in  other  ways. 

chlor  ac'e-tone  (-ton),  n.  Chem.  A  compound,  CH3COCH2- 
Cl,  obtained  as  a  pungent  oil  by  the  direct  chlorination  of 
acetone  and  in  other  ways. 

Chlo'ral  (klo'rdl),  n.  [F.  or  G.;  F.  chlore  (or  G.  chlor) 
chlorine  -f-  «/co(h)ol.]  1.  Chem.  A  colorless  oily  liquid, 

CCVCHO,  of  a  pungent  odor  and  harsh  taste,  boiling  at 
97.7°  C.,  obtained  by  the  action  of  chlorine  upon  ordinary 
or  ethyl  alcohol,  and  forming  with  water  choral  hydrate. 

2.  Chloral  hydrate. 

chlo  ral-amide  (-Smld  ;  -Td  ;  184),  71.  Also  -id-  [ chloral 
-j-  arnirfe.]  Chem.  A  colorless  crystalline  compound  of 
chloral  and  formic  amide  used  to  produce  sleep, 
chloral  ammonia,  -nium.  Chem.  A  compound  of  chloral 
and  ammonia,  CCl?  CH(NH2)OH,  similar  to  aldehyde  am¬ 
monia.  It  is  used  in  medicine  as  a  sedative. 

Chloral  hydrate-  A  white  crystalline  substance  obtained 
by  treating  chloral  with  water.  It  produces  sleep  when 
taken  internally  or  hypodermically.  Called  also  chloral. 
chlo'ral  ide  (klo'nil-Id;  -Td ;  184),  n.  Also  -id.  Chem. 
A  white  crystalline  compound,  CfiH203Cl6,  formed  by 
heating  chloral  with  triclilorolactic  acid,  and  otherwise; 
by  extension,  any  compound  formed  by  the  union  of  chloral 
and  a  hydroxy  acid,  with  elimination  of  water, 
chlo'ral-ism  i  -Tz’m),  n.  Med.  A  morbid  condition  of  the 
system  resulting  from  habitual  use  of  chloral, 
chlo'ral-ize  (-Iz),  V.  t.  ;  chlo'ral-ized  (-izd) ;  chlo'ral-iz'- 
ing  (-iz'Tng).  To  subject  to  the  influence  of  chloral;  to  treat 
with  chloral.  —  chlo  ral-i-za'tion  (-Y-za'shwn  ;  -i-za'-),  n. 
Chlo'ral  0S6  (-os),  n.  [ chloral  -ose.l  A  bitter  crystal¬ 

line  substance,  CPH1206C13,  obtained  by  heating  grape  sugar 
with  chloral.  It  is  used  as  a  hypnotic, 
chlor-al'um  (klor-51'5m),  n.  [chloro-,  2  -J-  a/ww?inium.] 
An  impure  aqueous  solution  of  chloride  of  aluminium, 
used  as  an  antiseptic  and  disinfectant, 
chlor-am'ine  (klor-am'Tn ;  klor'ri-men' ;  184),  n.  Also 
-in.  Org.  Chem.  A  compound  fonned  from  a  primary  or 
secondary  amine  by  replacement  of  the  ammoniacal  hydro¬ 
gen  by  chlorine. 

chlor an'il  (klor'Sn'Tl),  n.  [chloro-,  2  -f  07?t/ine.]  Chem. 
A  mixture  of  two  chlorine  derivatives  of  quinone,  obtained 


in  a  manner  becoming,  a  sur¬ 
geon.  Obs.  8f  ft.  Shak. 

chlrvylle.  +  chervil. 
chis,  a.  IAS.  ci«.]  Fastidious; 
choice  ;  fond.  Obs. 
chis'el  (chYz''l).w.[See  ch  esil.] 

1.  Chesil  ;  shingle  ;  gravel. 

2.  Bran;  coarse  flour.  Dial.  Eng. 
chis'el,  chiz'zel.  v.  t.  [From 
ch  kssel.  ]  To  press  in  a  cheese 
vat.  Scot. 

chi8'eld  Chiseled.  Ref.  Sp. 
chis'el-er.  chis'el-ler,  n.  One 
■who  chisels. 

chis'el-mouthG  n.  A  cyprinoid 
fish  ( Acrocheilus  alutaceus )  of 
the  Columbia  River,  having  a 
large  straight-edged  horny  plate 
in  each  jaw. 

chisel  temper.  See  temper,  n.,  7. 
chiBel  tooth.  Zool.  One  of  the 
incisor  teeth  of  a  rodent ;  —  so 
called  from  its  shape, 
chis'el-tooth  saw  A  saw  hav¬ 
ing  inserted  teeth  with  a  maxi¬ 
mum  of  front  rake.  Jos.  Rose. 
chis'il.  +  chesil. 

Chis'leu  (kYs'lu)  Var.  ofKis- 
lev.  See  Jewish  calendar. 
chis'ley  (cluz'lT).  Var.  of 
CHISELLY. 

Chls'lon  (kYs'lCn  ;  kYz'-).  Bib. 
Chis/loth-ta'fcor  CkYs'lOth-ta'- 
bflr  ;  kYz'loth-).  Bib. 


chissel.  +  chisel. 

chist.  •!*  chest. 

chit.  +  CHICH. 

chit.  Obs.  3d  person  sing.  pres. 

of  chide.  [ing  lathe.! 

chit.  n.  A  small  tool  for  cleav-| 

||  chi  ta'ce  ac'con-sen'te  (ke 

t&'cha  ak'kftn-Bfn'ta).  [It.]  He 

who  is  silent  consents;  silence 

gives  consent. 

chi  tai.  Var.  of  chih  tai. 

||  chi-tar'ra  (kt-tar'ra),  n.  [It.] 
Music.  A  guitar, 
chiter.  chitre.  ^  chitter. 
chi-ti'  (che-te').  Var.  of  jetf.k. 
Chit  i-ma'cha  (shYt'Y-ma'shd), 
n.  An  Indian  of  a  tribe  for¬ 
merly  of  lower  Louisiana,  con¬ 
stituting  a  linguistic  stock.  — 
Chit  i-ma'chan  (-shrtn  >.  a. 
chi  ti-nog'e-nous  (ki-'tY-nfij'?- 
m7s),  a.  [chit i no-  -f-  -aenousA 
Producing  chitin.  [chitin . | 

chi'tin-oid.  a.  Resembling 
chit'ling.  chit'lin.  n.  =  chit- 
TERLIXG.  Colloq.  or  Dial. 
chit'munk.  Var.  of  chipmunk. 
chi'to-san  (kl'tfl-san),  n. 
[From  chitin.]  Physiol.  Chem. 
A  substance  formed  from  chitin 
by  the  action  of  alkali  at  high 
temperatures,  and  soluble  in  di¬ 
lute  acid.  On  decomposition 
it  yields  glucosamine. 


chi'tose  (  kl'tosL  n.  [cAtCtn  4- 
-ose.]  Chem.  A  nonfermenta- 
ble  sugar  produced  by  the  action 
of  nitrous  neid  on  glucosamine, 
chit'ra.  Var.  of  chittka. 
Chi-tra'li  (ch£-trii'lY),  n.  [Per. 
chitraliA  See  Khowar. 
chlt-tak'  (chY-tak'),  n.  [Ben- 
gali  chhatak.)  See  weight. 
chit-tee'.  Var.  ofjETEE. 
chit'ter,  v.  i.  [Cf.  chatter.] 

1.  To  twitter,  as  a  bird  ;  also,  to 
chirp  or  chatter.  Obs.  or  Scot. 

2.  To  shiver  or  chatter,  as  with 

cold.  Scot.  Sf  Dial.  Eng. 
chit'ter,  n.  Act  or  sound  of 
chittering;  twitter, 
chit'ter-ling.  n.  A  little  chit. 
Chit'tim  ( kYt'Ym).  Bib. 
chit'tim  wood  (chYt'Ym).  Var. 
of  on itt am  wood.  [snake. I 
chit'tul  (-»7l).  Var.  of  chital.I 
chit'ty  (-Y),  n.  =  chit,  short 
letter.  [sprouts.  1 

chit'ty.  a.  Full  of  chits,  or  I 
chit'ty.  a.  [Cf.  chitty  face.] 
Of  the  face  :  Thin  or  pinched  ; 
also,  childish  or  baby  like.  Obs. 
or  Dial.  Eng. 

chitty  face.  [Cf.  Chjche- 
vachx.]  A  thin  or  pinched  face; 
also,  baby  face.  Obs.  or  Dial. 
Eng.—  chlt'ty-faced'  (-fast'),  a. 
Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 


chi'u-le  (k!'0-16)i  n.  [LL. 
chivla,  ciula,  fr.  AS.  cent,  ciol. 
Cf.  keel.]  A  war  vessel  of  the 
Norsemen  or  early  English. 
Chi'un  (kl'wn).  Bib. 
chiurm.  n.  [  F.  chiourme,  fr.  Gr. 
KeAfv<r/Lia  or  KeXevua  the  chant 
of  the  xeAevo-r/;*;  (fr.  iceAfveti' 
to  command ).  giving  time  to  the 
rowers.]  A  gang  of  galley 
slaves  ;  contemptuously,  a  crew 
or  gang.  Obs.  fa  knife.  I 

chiv  (chYv).  Var.  of  chive,! 
chivachie.  +  ciievachie. 
chiv'age.  var.  of  chevaoe. 
chival,//.  [F. chevalA  Ahorse. 
Ohs. 

chivaler.  +  chevalier,  [rods.i 
chiv'al-rous-ly.of/r.  of  chival-! 
chiv'al  rous-ness,  n.  See  -ness. 
||  chi-var'ra  (chf-var'ra),  ||  chi- 
var'ro  1  -ro  n. :  pi.  -RA8 
-nos  (-ros).  f  Mex.  Sp.]  A  leg¬ 
ging  ;  —  usually  in  the  pi.  Mex. 
4*  Southwestern  U.  S. 
chive.  +  cheve. 
chive,  n.  The  filament  of  a  sta¬ 
men  or  the  style  of  a  pistil.  Obs. 
chive  (chYv),’w.  A  knife.  — v.t. 
To  cut  or  stab  with  a  knife. 
Thieves'  Cant. 

chive  garlic.  =  chive,  plant, 
chivel.  v.  i.  Prob.,  to  sniver  or 
tremble.  Obs. 


chiv'er  (chtv'gr;  shlv'Sr). 
Obs.  or  dial.  var.  of  shiver. 
chiverell.  +  ch  ever  el. 
chiv'ey  (shYv'Y),  n.  The  Me¬ 
nominee  whitefish  ( Coregonus 
quad  ri  lateralis).  Local,  Maine. 
chiv'i-a-tite  (chYv'Y-«-tTt),  n. 
[From  Chiviato, Peru.]  Min.  A 
mineral  composed  of  lead,  bis¬ 
muth.  and  sulphur,  Pb2Bv,Su, 
in  lead-gray  foliated  masses, 
chiv'y.  Var.  of  chevy.  Chief- 
In  Dial.  Eng.  [chisel. I 

chiz'zel.  Obs.  or  dial.  var.  of  | 
Ch  J.  Abbr.  Chief  Justice. 
Chlad'ni’s  fig'ures  (klad'nfz). 
[After  E.  F.  F.  Chladni ,  Ger¬ 
man  physicist. J  See  sonorous 
figures. 

Chlad'ni’s  plate.  A  plate  used 
to  exhibit  Cnladni’s  figures, 
chlad'nite  (kl&d'nlt),  n.  [After 
E.  F.  F.  Chladni.’)  Min.  A  pure 
variety  of  enstatite. 
Chlae-na'ce-ae  (kle-na's?-e),n.p/. 
[NL.,  fr.  Gr.  vhaiva  a  cloak.] 
Hot.  Syn.  of  Sohizoi,.enace.e. 
—  chlae-na'ceous  (-shtis),  a. 
Chlam  y-do-myx'a  (klfinPY-dli- 
inYk'sd),  n.  [NL.  ;  Gr.  X^a- 
pi'T,  xAawvfioj,  mantle  4-  pv£a 
slime.]  See  Labyrinthula. 
Chlam;y-do-sau'rns(-s8'nis).  n. 
[NL.  ;  chlamydo-  4-  -saui'iis.] 


Zool.  The  genus  consisting  of 
the  frilled  lizard, 
chlam'v-phore  1  klfim'Y-for),  n. 
Also  chlam 'y-do-phore"  (-d6- 
for'').  [See  Chlam yphoris.j 
The  pichieiago. 

CMa-myph'o-rus  (kld-mYf'8- 
rus),  n.  [NL.l  Zool.  The  genus 
consisting  of  the  pichieiago. 
Chlo'o  (klo'?).  Bib. 

Chlo'e.  n.  [L.,  fr.  Gr.  XAotj.] 
Lit.,  young  verdure  ;  an  herb  ;— 
fern.  prop.  name.  See  also 

Daphnis  and  Chloe. 
chloiocho&nitic,  a.  Incorrect 

var.  of  CLOIOCHOANIT1C. 
chlor-.  =  chloro-.  [amide.  I 
chloral  formamide  =  chloral- | 
chlo-ral'ic  (kld-r&KYk),  a.  Of 
or  pertaining  to  chloral, 
chlo^al-im'ide.  n.  Also  -id. 

[chloral  4-  iimde.)  Chem.  A 

colorless  crystalline  compound, 
(CC1.vCHNH)3,  formed  by  heat¬ 
ing  chloral  ammonia,  used  in 
medicine  as  a  sedative, 
chloramine  yellow.  See  dye. 
chlor' an 'i-late  (klor'ftn'Y-lat), 
n.  A  salt  of  chloranilic  acid, 
chlor  a-nil'ic  (-nYl'Yk ),  a. Chem. 
Designating  a  red  crystalline 
acid, CflCL(OH )202, obtained  by 
action  of  alkalies  oh  chloranil. 
chlor' an '1-on,  n.  [chloric  4-  an- 


food,  foot ;  out,  oil ;  chair;  go  ;  sing,  ii)k  ;  «4>en,  thin  ;  nature,  verdnre  (250) ;  K  =  ch  in  G.  icli,  ach  (144);  boN  ;  yet ;  zh  =  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Guide. 
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as  bright  yellow  leaflets  by  the  action  of  chlorine  on  ani¬ 
line,  phenol,  etc. 

Chlo'ran-tha'ce-aB  (klo'rSn-tha'se-e),  n.  pi.  [NL.  See 
chloranthy.]  Bot.  A  family  of  herbs  (order  Piperales), 
closely  related  to  the  Piperaceae.  It  contains  3  genera  and 
about  33  species,  natives  of  tropical  America,  Asia,  and 
Polynesia.  —  chlo  ran-tha'ceous  (-shus),  a. 

Chlo-ran'thus  (klo-rSn'tlms),  n.  [NL.  See  chloranthy.] 
Bot.  The  typical  genus  of  herbs  of  the  family  Chloran- 
thacese.  They  are  natives  of  the  East  Indies  and  China, 
possessing  spicy,  aromatic,  tonic,  or  bitter  properties. 
The  root  and  seeds  of  C.  officinalis  and  C.  brachystachys 
are  medicinal ;  C.  inconspicuus  yields  chulan. 

ChlO  ran'thy  (-till ;  klo'rXn-),  n.  [chloro-,  1  -f-  Gr.  di/floi 
flower.]  Bot.  Reversion  of  normally  colored  floral  leaves 
to  green  foliage  leaves. 

Chlor-as'tTO-lite  (klor-&8'tro-lIt),  n.  [ chloro -,  1  -J-  Gr. 
a<rrpov  star  -f-  -We-]  Min.  A  prehnite  found  in  rounded 
green  pebbles  of  a  stellate  structure.  It  is  used  as  a  gem. 
chlo'rate  (klo'rat),  n.  [See  chlorine.]  ('hem.  A  salt  of 
chloric  acid,  esp.  the  potassium  salt.  All  the  chlorates 
are  soluble  in  water  and  many  are  deliquescent. 
Chlor-au'rate  (klor-6'rat),  n.  [ chloro -,  2  -{-aurate.]  Chem. 
A  salt  of  chlorauric  acid. 

Chlor  au'ric  (-6'rTk),  a.  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  designating, 
an  acid,  HAuCV4H20,  crystallizing  in  long  yellow  needles 
from  a  concentrated  solution  of  gold  in  aqua  regia  contain¬ 
ing  an  excess  of  hydrochloric  acid. 

Chiore  (klor),  v.  t. ;  chlored  (klord) ;  chlor'ing.  [From 
chlorine.]  Bleaching.  To  treat  with  a  dilute  solution  of 
bleaching  powder,  and  then  with  something,  as  steam,  to 
set  chlorine  free  ;  to  chlorinate. 

chlor-en'chy-ma  (klor-gi/ki-nia),  n.  [c/doropliyll  -J-  par- 
enchyma.~\  Bot.  Chlorophyll-containing  tissue, 
chlor  hy'drin  (klor'liIMrin),  n.  Chern.  Any  of  a  class  of 
compounds  formed  from  certain  polyhydric  alcohols,  esp. 
glycerin,  by  the  substitution  of  chlorine  for  one  or  more 
hydroxyl  groups. 

chlo'ric  (klo'rTk),  a.  [Prom  chlorine.]  1.  Chern.  Per¬ 
taining  to,  or  obtained  from,  chlorine  ;  —  said  esp.  of  those 
compounds  of  chlorine  in  which  this  element  has  a  valence 
of  five,  or  the  next  to  its  highest ;  as,  chloric  acid,  HC103. 
2-  See  PETROGRAPHY. 

chloric  acid,  a  monobasic  acid,  HCIO3,  obtained  from  its 
salts  in  the  form  of  an  aqueous  solution  of  pungent  odor, 
like  nitric  acid  in  oxidizing  properties,  but  far  less  stable. 
—  c.  ether.  Chern.  a  Ethylene  chloride.  See  Dutch  liquid. 
b  Chloroform  or  an  alcoholic  solution  of  it.  Incorrect. 
chlo'rid-ate  (klo'ri-dat),  v.  t.  ;  -at'ed  (-dat'gd) ;  -at'ing 
(-dating).  1.  Photog.  To  treat  with  a  chloride,  as  a  plate 
with  chloride  of  silver. 

2.  Metal.  =  chloridize.  —  chlo  ri-da'tion  (-da'shdn),  n. 
Chlo' ride  (-rid  ;  -rid  ;  184  ;  277),  n.  Also  -rid.  Chem.  A 
compound  of  chlorine  with  another  element  or  radical ;  a 
salt  or  ester  of  hydrochloric  acid ;  as,  chloride  of  sodium 
(common  salt) ;  methyl  chloride. 

chloride  of  ammonium,  sal  ammoniac.  —  c.  of  calcium.  =  cal¬ 
cium  chloride.  —  c.  of  lime,  a  nearly  white  substance,  Ca- 
OCl2  (calcium  oxychloride),  made  by  treating  slaked  lime 
with  chlorine,  used  in  bleaching  and  disinfecting ;  —  called 
also  bleaching  ponder.  —  c.  of  silver.  =  silver  chloride. 
chlo-rld'lc  (klo-rid'Tk),  a.  Chem.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a 
chloride  ;  containing  a  chloride. 

chlo'rid-ize  (klo'rT-dlz),  v.  t. ;  -ized  (-dizd) ;  -iz'ing  (-diz'- 
Tng).  1.  Metal.  To  combine  with  chlorine  ;  to  convert  the 
metal  of  into  chloride  ;  as,  to  chloi'idize  silver  ore  by  roast¬ 
ing  with  salt. 

2.  Photog.  =  chloridate. 

chlo'rin-ate  (klo'rT-nat),  v.  t. ;  -at'ed  (-nat'fid) ;  -at'ing 
(-nat'Tng).  Chem.  To  treat,  or  cause  to  combine,  with 
chlorine,  as  for  the  purpose  of  bleaching,  or  for  extracting 
gold  from  its  ores  by  converting  it  into  the  soluble  chlo¬ 
ride.  —  chlo' rin  a'tion  (-na'sMn),  n. 
chlo'rlne  (klo'rYn;  -ren;  184;  277),  n.  Also  -rin.  [Gr.  \Aw- 
pos  pale  green,  greenish  yellow.  So  named  from  its  color. 
See  yellow.]  Chem.  An  element,  commonly  isolated  as  a 
greenish  yellow  gas,  two  and  a  half  times  as  heavy  as  air, 
of  an  intensely  disagreeable  suffocating  odor,  and  exceed¬ 
ingly  poisonous.  Symbol,  Cl;  at.  wt.,  35.46.  Chlorine 
does  not  occur  free  in  nature,  but  is  abundant  in  the  form 
of  chlorides,  as  common  salt,  sal  ammoniac,  sylvite,  etc. 
It  was  discovered  by  Scheele  in  1774.  It  is  isolated  by  the 
action  of  oxidizing  agents  or  by  electrolysis,  and  is  used 
as  a  powerful  bleaching,  oxidizing,  and  disinfecting  agent. 
It  is  condensed  by  cold  or  pressure  to  a  yellow  liquid  and 
is  now  often  shipped  in  that  form.  Liquid  chlorine  boils 
at  —33.6°  C.  (— 28.5° F.)  and  solid  chlorine  melts  at  —102° 
C.  (—151.6°  F.).  One  liter  of  gaseous  chlorine  weighs  3.220 
grams.  Chlorine  combines  directly  with  most  of  the  other 
elements.  It  is  in  general  univalent,  but  also  forms  the 
higher  oxides  C10>  and  CI-O7  and  the  higher  acids  chlorous 
(HClOo),  chloric  (HClOsh'and  perchloric  (HCIO4). 
chlo'rlne  (klo'rln),  a.  [See  chlorine,  7 1.]  Light  green  like 
young  grass  ;  of  a  grass-green  color. 

chlorine  dioxide.  Chem.  A  heavy  reddish  yellow  odor¬ 
ous  gas,  ClOo,  obtained  by  the  action  of  concentrated  sul¬ 
phuric  acid  on  potassium  chlorate  and  condensed  by  cold 
to  a  red  liquid.  It  is  unstable  and  a  strong  oxidizer.  Called 
also  chlorine  peroxide  and,  formerly,  hypochloric  acid. 
Chlorine  family.  Chem.  The  elements  fluorine,  chlorine, 
bromine,  and  iodine,  called  the  halogens  (salt  formers). 
They  are  univalent  toward  hydrogen,  metals,  and  other  ele¬ 


ments,  but  chlorine,  bromine,  and  iodine  also  form  higher 
oxygen  compounds.  * 

chlorine  peroxide.  Chlorine  dioxide, 
chlorine  water.  A  yellowish-colored  aqueous  solution  of 
chlorine  used  for  bleaching.  Water  absorbs  a  little  over 
twice  its  volume  of  the  gas  at  ordinary  temperatures. 
Chlo'ris  (klo'rTs),  n.  [L.,  fr.  Gr.  XAcupt?.]  1.  Gr.  Myth. 
a  The  goddess  of  flowers  and  wife  of  Zephyrus  ;  —  identi¬ 
fied  with  the  Roman  Flora,  b  A  daughter  of  Amphion 
and  Niobe,  who  with  one  brother  escaped  the  destruction 
visited  by  Apollo  and  Artemis  upon  Niobe’s  children. 

2.  [NL.]  Bot.  A  large  genus  of  grasses  widely  distributed 
in  warm  regions,  having  spikelets  in  two  rows  along  one 
side  of  the  rachis,  forming  a  unilateral  spike.  From  the 
digitate  arrangement  of  the  latter,  the  plants  are  called 
finger  grasses.  Several  are  cultivated  for  ornament. 
Chlo'rite  (klo'rit),  n.  [Gr.  \AioptTts  (sc.  At0o?  6tone),  fr. 
XAcopo?  light  green.]  Any  of  a  group  of  monoclinic  min¬ 
erals  of  extensive  occurrence,  associated  with,  and  closely 
resembling,  the  micas,  and  ordinarily  characterized  by  a 
green  color.  They  are  essentially  hydrous  silicates  of 
aluminium,  ferrous  iron,  and  magnesium,  and  include 
clinochlore,  penninite,  proclilorite.  corundophilite,  and 
other  species  less  distinctly  crystalline. 

Chlo'rite,  n.  [chlorous  -{--He.]  Chem.  A  salt  of  chlorous 
acid  ;  as,  chlorite  of  sodium. 

Chlorite  Slate.  A  schistose  or  slaty  rock  consisting  largely 
of  chlorite. 

chlo-rlt'ic  (klo-rTt'Tk),  a.  Pert,  to,  or  containing,  chlorite. 
Chlo'ri-toid  (klo'rY-toid),  n.  [chlorite  +  -oid.]  Min.  A 
silicate  of  aluminium  and  ferrous  iron  (with  magnesium), 
H2(Fe,Mg)Al2Si07,  occurring  usually  in  dull  green  to  gray 
or  grayish  black  masses  01  brittle  folia.  It  is  a  member  of 
the  clintonite  group.  H.,  6.5.  Sp.  gr.,  3.52-3.57. 
chlo'ro-  (klo'ro-),  chlor-.  1.  Combining  forms  from  Greek 
xAwpo?  light  green  ;  as  chloroy&l,  ch/oiophyW. 

2.  Chem.  A  combining  form  denoting  that  chlorine  is  an 
ingredient  in  the  substance  named,  as  cMorhydrin,  chloro- 
form.  When  prefixed  to  the  name  of  an  organic  compound 
it  usually  indicates  that  chlorine  has  replaced  some  of  the 
hydrogen.  The  usage  for  bromo-  and  iodo-  is  similar, 
chlo  ro  ben'Z3ne  (-bSn'zen  ;  -ben-zen'),  n.  Org.  Chem. 
Any  chlorine  derivative  of  benzene  formed  by  direct  chlo¬ 
rination  or  by  some  other  method ;  specif.,  the  mono  de¬ 
rivative,  CfiHfiCl,  a  colorless  liquid. 

chloro-bro'mide  (-bro'mid;  -mid;  184),  n.  Also  -mid. 
Chem.  A  compound  of  chlorine  and  bromine  with  some 
element  or  radical. 

chlo'ro-caf'fe-ine  (-k5f'e-Yn  ;  -en),  n.  A  chlorine  deriva¬ 
tive  of  caffeine  used  in  medicine. 

chlo/ro-car'bon-ate  (-kar'btfn-at),n.  [chloro-,  2  +  carbon¬ 
ate .]  a  Org.  Chem.  An  ester  of  the  hypothetical  acid 
CICO’OH  (chlo  ro-car-bon'ic  ac'id).  Ethyl  chforocaibon- 
ale  is  a  volatile  liquid  formed  by  reaction  of  alcohol  with 
carbonyl  chloride,  b  Min.  Chem.  A  compound  which  is 
both  a  chloride  and  a  carbonate. 

chlo'ro-chro'mic  (-kro'mYk),  a.  Chern.  Pertaining  to,  or 
containing,  both  chlorine  and  chromium, 
chlorochromic  acid,  a  Chromyl  chloride,  Cr02Cl2.  b  The 
acid  CrOyCl’OH,  known  only  in  the  form  of  certain  salts, 
the  chlo  ro-chro'mates  (-mats). 

chlo'ro-chrous  (kl5'ro-krus),  a.  [chloro-,  1  4“  -chrous .] 
Green-colored. 

Chlo'ro-form  (-f6rm),  n.  [chloro-,  2  -\-  formy],  it  having 
been  regarded  as  a  trichloride  of  this  radical :  cl  .  F.  chloro- 
forme.]  Chem.  A  colorless  volatile  liquid,  CHC1„  having 
an  ethereal  odor  and  a  sweetish  tapte,  formed  by  treating 
alcohol  or  acetone  with  bleaching  powder  and  slaked  lime. 
It  is  a  powerful  solvent  of  wax,  resin,  etc.,  and  is  extensively 
used  to  produce  anaesthesia  in  surgical  operations,  also  ex¬ 
ternally,  to  alleviate  pain. 

chlo'ro  form.  v.  t.  ;  chlo'ro- formed  (-f6rmd)  ;  chlo'ro- 
form'ing.  To  treat  with  chloroform,  or  to  place  under  its 
influence,  esp.  so  as  to  produce  insensibility  or  anesthesia, 
chlo'ro-for'mic  (-f6r'niYk),  a.  Containing,  consisting  of, 
or  pertaining  to,  chloroform. 

chlo'ro-form  ism  (klo'ro-fflrm-Tz’m),  n.  Med.  The  morbid 
condition  resulting  from  habitual  use  of  chloroform, 
chlo'ro-form-ize  (-iz),  r.  t.  To  chloroform.  —  chlo'ro- 
form  i  za'tion  (-Y-za'slmn  ;  -I-za'-),  n. 
chlo'ro-mel'a-nite  (-mSl'd-nit),  n.  [chloro-,  \-\-melano-.] 
Min.  A  dark  green  or  nearly  black  variety  of  jadeite. 
chlo-rom'e-ter  (klo-r5m'e-ter),  n.  [chloro-,  2  -) — meter.'] 
An  instrument  or  apparatus  for  determining  the  chlorine 
available  for  bleaching  in  chloride  of  lime  or  the  like, 
chlo-rom'e-try  (-trt),  n.  [chloro-,  2  -j-  -me try.]  The  de¬ 
termination  of  available  chlorine  in  chloride  of  lime,  etc. 
—  chlo'ro-met'ric  (klo'ro-mfit/rYk),  a. 

Chlo-ro'nl-um  (klo-ro'nY-wm),  n.  [chlorine  -j-  ammonmm.] 
Org.  Chem.  A  hypothetical  univalent  radical,  C1H.>,  to 
which  (in  the  form  of  certain  derivatives)  basic  properties 
are  attributed.  Cf.  iodonium. 

Chlor-O'pal  (klor-o'p&l),  71.  [chloro-,  1  4-  opal.]  Min. 
A  yellowish  green  or  greenish  yellow  mineral  occurring  in 
compact  opal-like  masses  or  earthy  forms.  It  is  a  hydrous 
ferric  silicate.  H.,  2. 5-4. 5.  Sp.  gr.,  1.73-2.11. 
chlo'ro-phans  (klo'ro-fan),  n.  [chloro-,  1  -}-  Gr.  (ftacyeiu  to 
show’.]  1.  Min.  A  variety  of  fluorspar,  which,  when  heated, 
emits  a  beautiful  green  light. 


2.  Physiol.  The  yellowish  green  pigment  in  the  inner  seg¬ 
ment  of  the  cones  of  the  retina.  See  chromophane. 
chlo'ro  pbe'nol  (klo'ro-fe'nol ;  -n51),  n.  Chem.  Any  chlo¬ 
rine  derivative  of  phenol,  esp.  a  mono  derivative.  As  a 
class  the  chlorophenols  are  very  active  antiseptics. 
Chlo-roph'o-ra  (klo-rof'6-rd),  n.  [NL. ;  chloro-,  1  4"  ^r- 
4>opo?,  fr.  </>t  pet*/  to  bear.]  Bot.  A  genus  of  moraceous  trees, 
sometimes  thorny,  with  gray  bark  and  yellow  wood.  It  includes 
one  West  African  and  one  South  American  species;  the  wood  of 
the  latter  (G.  tinctona)  is  called  aid  fustic. 

Chlo'ro  phyc'e  SB  (klo'ro-fis'e-e),  n.  pi.  [NL. ;  chloro -,  1 
-f-  Gr.  </)ukos  seaweed.]  Bot.  A  class  of  thallophytes,  the 
so-called  green  algie,  containing  several  orders,  with  nu¬ 
merous  families.  These  seaweeds,  which  are  mostly  fresh¬ 
water  forms,  are  of  a  clear  green  color,  due  to  the  fact  that 
the  green  chlorophyll  is  not  masked  by  other  pigments, 
as  in  the  brown  ana  red  algte.  They  multiply  asexnally 
and  often  by  means  of  sexual  spores  as  well.  —  clllO'TO- 
Phy'ceous  (-fTsh'i/s),  a. 

chlo'ro  phyll,  chlo'ro-phyl  (klo'ro-fll),  n.  [chloro-,  1  4- 
Gr.  $i)AAo»/  leaf :  cf.  F.  chlorophylle .]  The  green  color¬ 
ing  matter  of  plants.  It  occurs  only  in  the  chloroplasts  of 
cells  exposed  to  light,  and  is  not  developed  in  the  absence  of 
iron.  It  may  be  extracted  by  ether,  alcohol,  or  various  oils. 
The  solution  is  strongly  fluorescent,  and  shows  seven  ab¬ 
sorption  bands  in  the  spectrum.  Chemically  it  is  a  com¬ 
plex  nitrogenous  substance,  containing  both  green  pig¬ 
ments  (chlorophyll,  allochlorophyll)  and  yellow  pigments 
(ehrysophyll,  xanthophyll)  which  may  be  partial  decom¬ 
position  products.  It  is  often  masked  by  blue,  red,  brown, 
or  yellow  colors  produced  by  pigments  confined  in  the 
chromoplasts,  as  in  many  algae.  Owing  to  its  instability,  it 
has  never  been  obtained  absolutely  pure.  Chlorophyll  is 
essential  in  the  formation  of  carbohydrates  by  photosyn¬ 
thesis,  hence  all  plants  without  it,  as  the  fungi,  are  para¬ 
sites  or  saprophytes.  See  chloroplast,  photosynthesis. 
chlo'ro-phyl-la'ceous  (-fi-la'slm6),  a.  Consisting  of,  or 
containing,  chlorophyll  ;  chlorophyllous. 
chlo'ro  phyl'lous  (-fTl'us)  )  a.  Pertaining  to,  or  having 
chlo'ro-phyl'lose  (-os)  j  the  nature  of,  chlorophyll, 
chlo'ro-pic'rin  (klo'ro-pTk'rTn  ;  -pi'krTn),  n.  Also  chlor'- 
pic'rin  (klor'-),  chlor  pik 'rin.  Chem.  A  heavy,  colorless, 
pungent  liquid,  CC1;  j'N02,  obtained  by  subjecting  picric 
acid  to  action  of  chlorine  ;  —  called  also  7iitrochloroJ‘orm. 
chio'ro-plast  (klo'ro-plSst),  7 1.  [chloro-,  1  4"  -plost.] 

Biol.  A  plastid  containing  chlorophyll,  developed  only  in 
cells  exposed  to  the  light.  They  are  minute  flattened 
granules,  usually  occurring  in  great  numbers  in  the  cyto¬ 
plasm  near  the  cell  wall,  and  consist  of  a  colorless  ground 
substance  saturated  with  chlorophyll  pigments  (see  chlo¬ 
rophyll).  Under  light  of  varying  intensity  they  exhibit 
phototactic  movements  (see  epistrophe,  apostrophe,  4).  In 
animals  chloroplasts  occur  only  in  certain  low  forms, 
chlo'ro-plat'i-nate  (-plit'T-nat),  n.  Chein.  A  salt  of  clilo- 
roplatinic  acid. 

chlo'ro-pla-tin'ic  (-pld-tTn'Tk),  a.  Chem.  Of,  pertaining 
to,  or  designating,  an  acid,  H2PtCl6,  formed  by  direct 
union  of  platinie  chloride  with  hydrochloric  acid.  With 
six  molecules  of  water  it  forms  deep  red  crystals. 
Chlo-ro'sis  (klo-ro'sts),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  x*wP®s  light 
green.]  1.  Med.  An  anaemic  disease  of  young  women, 
characterized  by  a  greenish  or  grayish  yellow  hue  of  the 
skin,  weakness,  palpitation,  menstrual  disorders,  impaired 
digestion,  etc.  ;  green  sickness. 

2.  Bot.  a  A  diseased  condition  in  plants  resulting  from 
the  absence  of  certain  essential  nutrient  salts,  properly  of 
iron,  but  also  of  potash,  phosphorus,  etc.  ;  hence,  loosely, 
any  form  of  etiolation.  It  causes  a  loss  of  the  green  color, 
the  chloroplasts  not  acting,  b  =  chloranthy. 

Chlo  ro  Sill  plion'ic  (klo'ro-sul-fSn'Tk),  a.  Chem.  Per¬ 
taining  to  or  designating  an  acid,  C1S02  0H,  obtained  as  a 
colorless  fuming  liquid  by  the  direct  union  of  sulphur  tri¬ 
oxide  and  hydrochloric  acid  gas  or  by  the  action  of  phos¬ 
phorus  pentachloride  011  sulphuric  acid .  It  reacts  violently 
with  water  to  form  sulphuric  and  hydrochloric  acids, 
chlo-rot'ic  (klo-iWTk),  a.  1  Med.  Affected  by  chlorosis. 
2.  Bot.  a  Exhibiting,  or  affected  by,  chlorosis  ;  destitute 
of  chlorophyll,  b  Characterized  by  chloranthy. 
chlo'rous  (kld'rws),  a.  [See  chlorine.]  1.  Of,  pert,  to,  or 
derived  from,  chlorine  ;  —  said  of  compounds  of  chlorine 
in  which  this  element  has  a  valence  of  three,  the  next  lower 
than  that  in  chloric  compounds ;  as,  chlorous  acid,  HC102. 
2.  Pertaining  to,  or  resembling,  the  electronegative  char¬ 
acter  of  chlorine  ;  hence,  electronegative  ;  — 
opposed  to  basylous  or  zincous.  Obs. 

Chne'mu  (Kna'moo),  n.  [Egyptian  Khnemu, 
prop,  the  builder,  joiner.]  Egypt.  Myth.  An 
ancient  ram-headed  god  worshiped  especially  in  the 
cataract  region.  Like  various  other  goda,he  is  cele¬ 
brated  as  the  creator,  and  he  ia  represented  as  fash¬ 
ioning  man  from  clay  by  aid  of  the  potter’s  wheel. 

Cho'a-na  (ko'd-nn),  n.  ;  pi.  -n m  (-ne).  [NL.,  fr. 

Gr.  xoavy  funnel.]  1.  Anat.  A  funnel-like 
opening  ;  esp.,  pi.,  the  posterior  nares. 

2.  Zool.  A  collarlike  contractile  protoplasmic 
cup  or  rim  surrounding  the  flagellum  of  Choanatc 
certain  Flagellata  and  the  endoderm  cells  of 
sponges.  —  cho'a-nate  (-nat),  a. 
cho'a-no-cyte'  (ko'd-no-sit'),  n.  [Gr.  x°^vy\ 
funnel  -f-  -cyte.]  Zool.  One  of  the  choanate 
and  flagellate  endodermal  cells  of  a  sponge. 

—  cho  a-no-cy'tal  (  sl'tol),  a. 


Infu  sorian. 
c Choana;/ 
Flagellum : 
h  Body  ;  / 
Theca. 
Greatly  en¬ 
larged. 


ton.]  Chem.  The  anion (CIO^-) 

of  chloric  acid  and  the  chlorates, 
chlor'ap'a-tite,  n.  Min.  A  kind 
of  apatite  containing  chlorine, 
chlor^en'zene,  n.  =  chloro¬ 
benzene.  [chloride.  I 

chlor  ben'zyl,  n.  =  benzyl 
chlo-ret'ic  (k  1  C-r  6  t'l  k),  a. 
Chloritic. 

chlor'hy'drate  (klSr'hT'drat), 
n.  =  hydrochloride. 
chlor' hy'dric,  a.  [c/iforine  + 
A»/*/rogen.l  =  hydrochloric. 
chlo'rid.  Var.  of  chloride. 
chlo'rid-i  on  Odo,rTd-T/r>n).  n. 
[chloride+  an/ow.]  Chem.  Neg¬ 
atively  ionic  chlorine  (CP),  the 
anion  of  hydrochloric  acid  and 
the  chlorides. 

chlo-rim'e-ter.  -try  ( klo-rYm'P- 
tfr,  -trl),  n.  =  chlorometer, 
-try. 

ch'o'rin.  Var.  of  chlorine. 
cblo'rin-ize,  v.  t.  =  chlorin¬ 
ate.  [rine.l 

chlo'rin-oua,  a.  Of  or  like  chlo-| 
chlor  i-od'ic  (klorOSd'Ik),  a. 


Compounded  of  or  containing 
chlorine  and  iodine.  Obs. 
chlor  i'o-dide  ( k  1 5  r'T'o-d  T  d  ; 
-did),  n.  Also -did.  A  compound 
of  chlorine  and  iodine  with 
some  element  or  radical, 
chlo' ri-ti- za ' tion  (k  1  o'rY-tY- z a '- 
shf/ii),  n.  Min.  Production  of,  or 
conversion  into,  chlorite, 
chlo'rize,  r.  t.  =  chlorinate. 
chlor  meth'ane  (klfir'mfcth'an), 
n.  =  CHLOROM  ETHANE. 

chlor  me-thyl'ic,  a.  See  ciilo- 
ro-,  2. 

chlo  ro-a-nae'mi-a.  -ne'mi-a.  n. 
[chloro-,  1  +  ansemia.  1  =  chlo. 
Rosis.  [aurate.i 

chlo'ro- au'rate.  Var. of  chlor-I 
chlo'ro-cal'cite,  n.  [chloro-,  2 
4-  caicium.]  Hydrophilite. 
chlo'ro-cy  an'ic,‘  a.  Chem.  See 
cyanogen  chloride. 
chlo'ro-dize,  r.  1.  To  chloridize. 
chlo'ro-dyne.  n.  [From  chlo- 
r me,  in  imitation  of  anodi/ne.] 
Med.  A  patent  anodyne  med¬ 
icine,  containing  opium,  chlo¬ 


roform,  Indian  hemp,  etc. 
chlo  rog'e-nate  (kliY-r8j'P-nat), 
v.  [Fr.  chlornt/cn ic.]  A  caffeate. 
chlo  ro-gen'ic(kld'ru-i£n''Yk ),  a. 
[chloro-,  1  +  -genic.]  1.  Produc¬ 
ing  color  or  sensation  of  green. 
2.  Chem.  Cafteic. 
chlo-rog'e-nin  (klo-rhj'C-nYn  ; 
klfi  ro-jtfn' Yn),  n.  Chem.  A 
dark  green  amorphous  coloring 
matter  prepared  from  madder, 
chlo-rog'e-nlne,  n.  Also  -nin. 
[chloro-.  1  4-  -•!<  n.]  Alstonine. 
chlo  ro  hy'drate,  chlo'ro-hy'- 
dric,  chlo  ro-hy'drin.  Vars.  of 
CHLOKII  YDRATE,  etc. 
chlo'roid.  a.  Resembling  chlo¬ 
rine;  chlorous.  See  chlorous, 2. 
chlo'ro  leu'eite  (klo'ro-lQ'sTt), 
11.  [chloro-,  1  +  leucite.]  Bot. 
A  chloroplast. 

chlo-ro'ma  (klfi-rd'md),  w. :  L. 
;</.  -romata  (-rd'md-ta  ;  -r5m'- 
a-td).  [NL.  ;  chloro-,  1  -4-  -oma.] 
Med.  A  rare  greenish  tumor, 
usually  sarcomatous  and  occur¬ 
ring  on  the  cranial  periosteum. 


chlo'ro-meth'ane.  u.  Chem.  Any 
chlorine  substitution  product 
of  methane ;  specif.,  methyl 
chloride. 

chlo'ro-pal-lad'lc,  a.  [chloro-  + 
palladia.]  Chem.  Designating  an 
acid.  Il-.PdCP,  obtained  in  solu¬ 
tion  by  treating  palladium  with 
aqua  regia.  Its  salts  ore  chlo'ro- 
pal 'la-dates  (-p&l'd-dats). 
ch  o'ro  pep'tic.  a.  [chloro-,  2 
+  pept ic.  j  Ph ysiol.  <  %etn.  See 
PEPTOH  YDROC1I  I.ORIC. 

chlo'ro-phyl 'lan  (klo'rMTK- 
dn ).  n.  A  green  crystalline  oxi¬ 
dation  product  of  chlorophyll, 
chlorophyll  body,  corpuscle, 
grain,  or  granule.  A  chloro¬ 
plast.  [Chlorophyllous.  I 

chlo'ro-phyl'li-an  (-Y-dn),  n.\ 
chlo'ro-phyl-lif'er-ous  ( -f Y-lYf 
5r-«s),  a.  [chlorophyll  +  -f cr¬ 
ons.]  Containing  chlorophyll, 
chlo'ro-phvl-llg'e-nous  (-lYj'r- 
nws),  a.  [ chlor  ophyll  -genous.] 
Producing  chlorophyll, 
chlo  ro  phyl-lig'er-ous  (-lYj'5r- 


»7s),  a.  [ chlorophyll  +  -gerous.] 
Chloropnylliferous. 
chlo'ro-phyl'lite  (-fTlrTt),  n. 
[chloro-.  1  Gr.  (f)v\\ov  leaf  + 
-itr.]  Min.  A  green  foliated  al¬ 
teration  product  of  iolite. 
chlo'ro-phyl'loid  (-oi«l  ;  klfi- 
rftf'Y-loid),  o.  [chlorophyll  -f 
-oid.]  Resembling  chlorophyll, 
chlo  ro-plas'tid,  n.  A  cnloro- 
plast. 

chlo  ro-plat'i-nlte.  n.  A  salt  of 
chloroplatinous  acid. 
chlo'ro-plat'i-nouB.  a  Chem. 
Designating  an  acid.  ILPtClj, 
formed  in  solution  by  dissolving 
nlatinous  chloride  in  aqueous 
Hydrochloric  acid, 
chlo'ro-apin'el,  //.  [chloro-.  1  + 
spinel.]  Min.  A  grass-green 
variety  of  spinel,  containing 
aluminium  and  iron,  and  col¬ 
ored  by  copper. 

chlor  o'zone  (klor'o'zOn),  n.  A 
bleaching  solution  essentially 
consisting  of  sodium  hypochlo¬ 
rite,  NaClO.  Trade  Fame. 


chlor  phe'nol  (k  1  6  r'f  e'n  6  1  ; 

-nhl).  Var.  of  chlorophenol. 
chlor'pic'rin.  chlor'pik'rln. 

Vars.  of  CHLOROPICRIN. 

chlor  pla-tin'ic,  a.  =  chloro- 

PLATI  NIC.  [RAPHY.I 

chlor  buI 'phic.  a.  See  petrog-| 
chlo'ru-ret,  n.  A  chloride.  Obs. 
Ch.  M.  Abbr.  Master  of  Surgery 
(chirurgery).  [mate.  I 

chm.  Abbr.  Chairman  ;  check-1 

ch.  m.  Abbr.  Horses.  Chestnut 
mare.  [chairman.! 

chn.  Abbr.  Chain  (measure) 

Chnum  (Kndhm).  Var.  of 
Chn  emu.  [Chnemu.i 

Chnu'phi8  (Knoo'fYs),  n.  =| 
cho  (clio),  n.  [Jap.]  See  meas¬ 
ure.  [choke.I 

choak.  Obs.  or  dial.  var.  of | 
Cho  a-no-flag'el-la'ta  (kd'«-nft- 
fl&j'e-la'ta),  n.pl.  [NL.]  Zool. 
An  order  of  flagellate  Infusoria 
having  a  single  flagellum  sur¬ 
rounded  at  its  base  by  a  contrac¬ 
tile  protoplasmic  collar.—  cho  a- 
no-flag'el-lat«(-flfti/'f-lat).a  n. 


ale,  senate,  care,  &m,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofa  ;  eve,  event,  find,  recent,  maker;  ice,  ill;  old,  6bey,  orb,  5dd,  soft,  connect ;  use,  unite,  dm,  up,  circus,  menii  ; 

I1  Foreign  Word.  4  Obsolete  Variant  of.  4-  combined  with.  =  equals. 
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CHOLER 


Chock,  Naut. 


cho'a-noid  (ko'd-noid),  a.  [Gr.  xodpTj  funnel -m<2.]  Zool. 
Funnel-shaped;  — applied  particularly  to  a  hollow  muscle 
attached  to  the  eyeball  in  many  reptiles  and  mammals, 
serving  to  retract  and  compress  it. 

chock  (ch5k),  n.  [Cf.  F.  dial,  chouque ,  F.  touche ,  stump, 
log,  block,  and  E.  chuck  to  strike,  throw.]  1.  A  block  of 
wood.  Obs. 

2.  Mach.  A  chuck.  Obs.  or  R. 

3.  Mining.  A  rectangular  block  of  wood  used  to  support 
the  roof  of  a  mine  working.  Dial.  Eng. 

4.  A  wedge,  block,  or  piece  of  timber,  made  to  fit  in  any 
space  which  it  is  desired  to  fill,  esp.  something  to  steady 
a  cask  or  other  body,  or  prevent  it  from  moving,  by  fitting 
into  the  space  around  or  beneath  it,  or  to  fit  into  a  hole  or 
gap  in  an  anchor  stock  or  the  like. 

5.  Naut.  A  heavy  casting  of 
metal,  or  similar  piece  of 
wood,  usually  fitted  at  the 
side  of  the  upper  deck.  It 
has  two  short  liom-shaped 
arms  curving  inward,  between  which  ropes  or  hawsers 
may  pass  for  towing,  mooring,  etc. 

6.  pi.  Blocks  of  wood  or  stone  placed  in  or  upon  a  machine, 
as  a  harrow,  to  add  to  its  weight  and  steadiness.  Oxf.  E.  D. 

7  Founding.  =  chuck,  3. 

chock  and  log,  in  Australia,  a  kind  of  fence  made  by  plac¬ 
ing  short  thick  rough-hewn  blocks,  or  chocks,  at  right 
angles  to  the  line  of  the  fence,  and  laying  logs  upon  them, 
chock  (ch5k),  v.  t.  ;  chocked  (ch5kt) ;  chock'ing.  [See 
chock  a  wedge.]  1.  To  provide,  tit,  or  make  fast,  with  a 
chock  or  chocks ;  to  wedge,  as  a  cask. 

2 .  To  put  (a  boat)  upon  chocks, 
chock,  v.  i.  To  fit  closely  ;  —  with  in  or  into.  Obs. 
chock,  adv.  As  close  or  tight  as  possible  ;  so  as  to  press 
very  tightly  against ;  —  often  with  advs .,  as  far  as  possible  ; 
closely  ;  as,  chock  up  ;  chock  aft. 

chock-a-block7  (eh<5k'd-bl5k-),  a.  Naut.  Hoisted  as  high 
as  the  tackle  will  admit ;  brought  close  together,  as  the 
two  blocks  of  a  tackle  in  hoisting  ;  hence,  jammed  to¬ 
gether  ;  crowded  ;  packed  full. 

Chock'-full7,  choke'-full-,  a.  Full  to  the  extreme  limit ; 
full  to  the  brim,  to  suffocation,  etc.  ;  brimful ;  cram-full. 

lie  is  chock-full  of  hope  and  life.  T.  Hughes. 

ChOC'O-latO  (chbk'o-lat),  ??.  [Sp.,  fr.  Mex.  chocolatl.~\  1.  A 
preparation  composed  of  the  roasted  seeds  of  the  cacao 
ground  and  mixed  with  other  ingredients,  usually  sugar, 
and  cinnamon  or  vanilla.  Cf.  cocoa  ;  see  cacao. 

2.  The  beverage  made  by  cooking  or  steeping  a  portion 
of  the  above  in  water  or  milk. 

3.  The  color  of  chocolate  ;  dark  brown, 
chocolate  root.  The  tonic,  astringent  chocolate-colored 

root  of  Geum  rival  e,  G.  virginianum ,  or  G.  canadense. 
chocolate  tree.  The  tree  Theobroma  cacao.  See  cacao. 
Choc'taw  (ch5k't6),  n.  An  Indian  of  a  tribe  of  Muskho- 
gean  stock,  formerly  of  Alabama  and  Mississippi,  but  now 
one  of  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes,  or  Nations,  of  Oklahoma. 
Chog'set  (chSg'sSt),  n.  [Prob.  of  Amer.  Indian  origin.] 
The  cuuner. 

choice  (chois),  n.  [ME.  chois ,  OF.  chois ,  F.  choix ,  fr. 
choisir  to  choose  ;  of  Germanic  origin  ;  cf.  Goth,  kausjan 
to  examine,  kiusan  to  choose,  examine,  G.  kiesen  to 
choose.  See  choose.]  1.  Act  of  choosing  ;  the  voluntary 
act  of  selecting  or  separating  from  two  or  more  things  that 
which  is  preferred  ;  the  determination  of  the  mind  in  pre¬ 
ferring  one  thing  to  another ;  election;  selection. 

2  Power,  opportunity,  right,  orprivilegeof  choosing;  option. 

Choice  there  is  not,  unless  the  thing  which  we  take  be  so  in  our 
power  that  we  might  have  refused  it.  Hooker. 

3.  That  which  is  specially  chosen  or  is  to  be  chosen  be¬ 
cause  of  it 8  excellence  ;  the  best  part ;  that  which  is  pref¬ 
erable  ;  the  pick  ;  flower ;  61ite. 

The  flower  and  choice 

Of  many  provinces  from  bound  to  bound.  Milton. 

4.  A  sufficient  number  and  variety  to  choose  among  ;  field 
for  choice  ;  also,  a  plentiful  and  choice  supply.  Shak. 

5.  The  thing  or  person  chosen;  that  which  is  approved 
and  selected  in  preference  to  others ;  selection ;  rarely,  a 
person  or  thing  to  be  chosen. 

The  commonwealth  is  sick  of  their  own  choice.  Shak. 

6.  Care  in  selecting  ;  judgment  or  skill  in  distinguishing 
what  is  to  be  preferred  ;  discrimination.  Obs. 

I  imagine  they  [the  apothegms  of  Ca?sar]  were  collected  with 
judgment  and  choice.  Paeon. 

y.  Estimation.  Obs.  &  R.  Shak. 

8  An  alternative  ;  as,  death  or  liberty  was  the  only  choice. 
Syn.  —  See  alternative. 

at  choice,  at  pleasure.  —  by,  for,  in  ( Obs.),  of  c.,  bv  preference. 
—  to  be  at  one’s  c.,  to  act  or  do  as  one  chooses  or  likes.  Obs.  — 
withe.  Obs.  a  By  preference,  b  With  discrimination  ;  ele¬ 
gantly.  —  without  c.,  without  distinction ;  indiscriminately. 


Choice,  a.  ;  choic'er  (-er) ;  choic'est.  1.  Worthy  of  being 
chosen  or  preferred;  select;  exquisite;  superior;  precious; 
valuable.  “  My  choicest  hours  of  life  are  lost.”  Swift. 

2.  Selected  with  care,  and  due  attention  to  preference  ; 
deliberately  chosen  ;  well-chosen  ;  fit. 

Choice  word  and  measured  phrase.  Wordsworth. 

3.  Of  persons,  exercising  care  or  discrimination  in  choos¬ 
ing  ;  discriminative  ;  selective. 

4.  Preserving  or  using  with  care,  as  valuable  ;  frugal ;  — 
used  with  of;  as,  to  be  choice  of  time,  or  of  money. 

Syn,  —  Select,  precious,  exquisite,  uncommon,  rare ; 
chary,  careful.  See  dainty. 

choice'ly,  adv.  In  a  choice  manner ;  as  :  a  With  care  in 


choosing ;  with  nice  regard  to  preference  ;  carefully  ;  dis¬ 
criminatingly.  “A  band  of  men  collected  choicely ,  from 
each  county  some.”  Shak.  b  In  a  preferable  or  excellent 
manner  ;  excellently  ;  eminently  ;  daintily  ;  exquisitely, 
choice'ness,  n.  Quality  or  state  of  being  choice,  as  in 
value  or  worth,  in  selection,  etc. 
choil  (choil),  n.  [Origin  unknown.]  Cutlery.  The  angle 
in  the  blade  of  a  pocketknife,  at  the  junction  of  the  wedge- 
shaped  cutting  part  with  the  tang,  or  the  corresponding 
part  of  any  knife,  as  the  rounding  off  of  a  table  knife  at 
the  handle  end  of  the  blade, 
choil,  v.  t.  To  form  a  choil  on  (a  knife  blade), 
choil'er  (-er),  n.  Cutlei'y.  One  that  forms  choils  on  knife 
blades  ;  specif.,  a  smooth  file  used  in  forming  choils. 
choir,  quire  (kwir),  n.  [ME.  quer ,  OF.  cuer,  F.  chceur ,  fr. 
L.  chorus  a  choral  dance,  chorus,  choir,  fr.  Gr.  yopo,-,  orig. 
dancing  place.  Cf.  chorus.]  1.  A  band  or  organized  com¬ 
pany  of  singers,  esp.,  and  orig.,  in  church  service  ;  a  choral 
society  ;  a  chorus  or  subdivision  of  a  chorus. 

2.  Arch,  a  That  part  of  a  church  appropriated  to  the  sing¬ 
ers,  separated  from  the  nave  on  one  hand  and  the  sanctuary 
on  the  other,  b  By  extension,  in  a  large  church,  that  part 
in  which  the  choir  for  the  singers  is  situated.  In  a  cruci¬ 
form  church,  oriented,  this  is  east  of  the  transept.  The 
floor  is  often  raised  higher  than  that  of  the  nave.  See 
CATHEDRAL,  IUust. 

3.  An  order  or  division  of  angels. 

4.  A  band  or  company  of  dancers,  or  dancers  and  singers. 

5.  An  organized  company;  a  band  of  persons  or,  fig.,  of 

things.  Shak. 

choir,  quire,  v.  t.  &  i. ;  choired,  quired  (kwlrd) ;  choir'ing, 
quir'ing.  To  sing  or  sound  in  chorus  or  concert,  as  a 
choir.  Poetic.  E.  Darwin. 

Choir  screen-  a  A  screen,  as  of  ornamental  woodwork, 
wrought  iron,  or  the  like,  inclosing  the  choir  (in  sense  2  a). 
It  is  sometimes  the  high  back  of  the  stalls  or  choristers’ 
seats,  b  That  part  of  this  screen  which  closes  the  western 
end  of  the  choir  and  separates  it  from  the  crossing  or  the 
nave  ;  the  rood  screen,  or  jub£. 

Choir  wall-  A  wall  of  moderate  height  inclosing  the  choir 
(in  sense  2  a),  often  built  in  between  the  columns  of  the 
choir  arcade. 

Choke  (chok),  v.  t.  ;  choked  (chokt) ;  chok'ing  (chok'Tng). 
[ME.  cheken ,  choken  ;  cf.  AS.  aceocian  to  suffocate,  Icel. 
koka  to  gulp,  E.  cough.]  1.  To  render  wholly  or  partially 
unable  to  breathe  by  filling  or  pressing  the  windpipe,  by 
stopping  the  supply  of  breathable  air,  or  by  other  means, 
or  to  kill  by  so  doing ;  to  stifle ;  to  strangle  ;  also,  to  affect 
with  a  temporary  and  partial  inability  to  breathe  or  a  sense 
of  strangulation,  as  by  passion  or  strong  feeling. 

With  eager  feeding  food  doth  choke  the  feeder.  Shak. 

I  was  choked  at  this  word.  Swift. 

2.  To  stop  by  or  as  by  choking;  to  suppress;  to  smother ; 
to  silence  ;  as,  to  choke  the  tongue  ;  to  choke  a  fire. 

3-  To  hinder  or  check  the  grow  th,  expansion,  progress,  or 
action  of,  as  if  by  depriving  of  breath. 

As  two  spent  swimmers,  that  do  cling  together 
And  choice  their  art.  Shak. 

Oats  and  darnel  choke  the  rising  corn.  Dryden 

4.  To  obstruct  (any  passages  or  receptacle)  by  filling  up  or 
clogging ;  to  close  or  render  very  narrow,  as  by  pressure 
or  the  like  applied  externally  or  by  noni*  internal  obstruc¬ 
tion  ;  to  constrict ;  to  block  or  fill  up  ;  to  clog  ;  to  congest. 

Home  was  becoming  choked  with  impoverished  citizens.  Froude 
5-  Specif.,  to  make  a  choke  in,  as  in  a  cartridge,  or  the 
bore  of  the  barrel  of  a  shotgun. 

6  To  fill  chock-full ;  to  fill  up.  Also  fig.  A'ddison. 

7-  To  check  or  stop  the  motion  or  action  of,  as  a  cable, 
rudder,  or  machine,  by  clogging  or  jamming. 

8.  To  fit  tightly  ;  to  jam  ;  to  ram  ;  —  within, 
to  choke  back,  down,  (  Obs.)  in,  out,  to  repress,  smother,  stifle, 
or  suppress,  as  by  a  choking  action.  — to  c.  off,  to  check, 
stop,  or  get  rid  of,  as  if  by  choking.  —  to  c.  up.  a  To  inclose 
or  wrap  so  as  to  choke  or  stifle.  Obs.  “  Fairest  flowers 
choked  up.”  Shak.  b  To  block  up,  as  the  mouth  of  a  river. 
C  To  fill  chock-full.  Rare. 

Choke,  v.  i.  1.  To  have  the  windpipe  stopped,  wdiolly  or 
partially  ;  to  have  a  spasm  of  the  throat,  caused  by  stoppage 
or  irritation  of  the  windpipe  ;  to  be  strangled  ;  to  undergo 
suffocation  ;  to  become  smothered. 

2.  To  be  checked  or  obstructed  as  if  by  choking  ;  to  stick. 

The  words  choked  in  his  throat.  Scott. 

Choke,  n.  1.  That  which  chokes  ;  as  :  a  The  chokes ,  quinsy. 
Obs.  b  Prison  bread.  Slang ,  Eng. 

2.  Actor  sound  of  choking;  a  stoppage  or  irritation  of 
the  windpipe  producing  the  feeling  of  strangulation. 

The  laughter  mixed  itself  up  with  the  choke.  Kipling. 

3-  A  constriction  ;  as  :  a  The  constricted  end  of  an  old- 
fashioned  paper  cartridge,  b  A  narrowing  towards  the 
muzzle  in  the  bore  of  a  gun,  case  of  a  rocket,  etc. 

4-  An  obstructing  piece  in  mechanism,  to  prevent  passage 
of  too  much  of  anything. 

5-  A  neckcloth;  “choker.”  Slang.  Thackeray. 

Choke,  n.  Bot.  The  filamentous  or  scaly  interior  of  an  arti¬ 
choke  head. 

choke'ber-ry  (chok-bgr-Y),  n.;  pi.  -ries  (-Tz).  The  small 
berrylike  astringent  fruit  of  the  species  of  A ronia,  an 
American  genus  of  malaceous  shrubs  with  small  white  or 
pink  flowers  in  terminal  compound  cymes ;  also,  a  plant 
of  this  genus. 

choke-bore-  (-bor-),  n.  a  In  a  shotgun,  a  bore  which  is 
tapered  to  a  slightly  smaller  diameter  at  a  short  distance 
(usually  2^  to  3  inches)  to  the  rear  of  the  muzzle,  in  order 


to  prevent  the  rapid  dispersion  of  the  shot,  b  A  shotgun 
which  is  made  with  such  a  bore, 
choke-bore  (chok-bor-),  v.  t.  ;  choke-bored-  (-bord-); 
choke'bor-ing.  To  provide  with  a  ehokebore. 
choke'cher  ry  (-ch6r-T),  n.  ;  pi.  -ries  (-Tz).  1.  a  Either 
of  two  American  wild  cherries,  Pmjius  virginiana  of  the 
eastern,  and  P.  demissa  of  the  western  States,  b  The 
black  cherry  (P.  serotina).  c  In  England,  the  bird  cherry 
( P .  padus). 

2.  The  astringent  fruit  of  any  of  these  species. 

Choke  damp.  Mining.  A  heavy  gas  consisting  essentially 
of  carbon  dioxide;  —  so  called  because  it  extinguishes  flame 
and  animal  life.  Called  also  black  damp ,  from  its  appear¬ 
ance  by  lamplight  underground.  It  accumulates  at  the 
bottom  of  undisturbed  pits  and  mine  workings.  The  term 
choke  damp  is  sometimes  confounded  with  afterdamp. 
choke  pear.  1.  a  Any  pear  with  an  astringent  taste,  b  = 
CHOKEBERRY. 

2  A  sarcasm  by  which  one  is  put  to  silence;  anything 
that  cannot  be  answered.  Obs. 

choke  pondweed-  The  w  ater  weed  ( Philotria  canadensis). 
chok'er  (chok'er),  71.  1.  One  that  chokes  or  puts  to  silence, 
as  an  emotion,  or  a  strangling  drink  ;  one  who  interrupts 
or  stops  speech. 

2.  Slang,  a  A  wide  neckcloth  cravat,  w  orn  high  ;  a  stock, 
b  With  white ,  a  white  necktie  worn  by  clergymen  or  with 
evening  dress,  c  An  unusually  high  collar. 

3.  Elec.  A  choking  coil.  Colloq. 

4.  Logging.  A  noose  of  wire  rope  for  hauling  a  log. 
Choke-Strap-,  n.  Saddlery.  A  strap  leading  from  the 

bellyband  to  the  lower  part  of  the  collar,  to  keep  the 
collar  in  place  ;  checkstrap. 

choke-weed-  (chok -wed-),  n.  A  weed  that  chokes  other 
plants;  specif.,  the  broom  rape  Orobanche  rapumgenistse. 
chok-ing  (chok'Tng),  p.  a.  1.  That  chokes;  specif.,  pro¬ 
ducing  the  feeling  of  .strangulation. 

2.  Indistinct  in  utterance,  as  the  voice  of  a  person  affected 
with  strong  emotion. 

choking  coil,  Elec.,  a  coil  of  small  resistance  and  large  in¬ 
ductance,  used  in  an  alternating-current  circuit  to  impede 
or  throttle  the  current,  or  to  change  its  phase ;  —  called 
also  reactance  coil  or  reactor ,  these  terms  being  now  pre¬ 
ferred  in  engineering  usage. 

Chok-mah  (KSk'ma),  n.  Also  Hok'mah.  [Heb.  khokmah 
(corresponding  to  Greek  <ro<£ia)  wisdom.]  The  wisdom,  or 
sapiential  literature,  of  the  Hebrews,  including  the  Biblical 
books  of  Job,  Proverbs,  and  Ecclesiastes,  and  the  unca- 
nonical  Wisdom  of  Solomon  and  Ecclesiasticus.  Chokmah 
is  the  second  of  the  ten  Sefirot  of  the  cabalists. 
chok-y,  chok'ey  (chok'T),  a.  1.  Tending  to  choke  or  suf¬ 
focate,  or  having  power  to  choke. 

2.  Inclined  or  having  a  tendency  to  choke,  as  a  person 
affected  with  strong  emotion.  “  The  allusion  to  his  mother 
made  Tom  feel  rather  choky  ”  T.  Hughes. 

Cho'ky  (clio'kT),  n.  ;  pi.  -kies  (-kYz).  [From  Hind,  chauki 
watching,  guard.]  1.  A  station,  as  for  collection  of  cus¬ 
toms,  for  palanquin  bearers,  police,  etc.  Anglo- Ind. 

2.  Specif.,  a  lockup  ;  a  jail.  Anglo-Ind.,  or  Slang,  Eng. 
cho-lje'mi  a,  cho-le'mi  a  (ko-le'mt-d),  n.  [NL.;  Gr.  *o Arj 
bile  -f-  -xmia.]  Med.  A  disease  characterized  by  severe 
nervous  symptoms,  dependent  upon  the  presence  of  the 
constituents  of  the  bile  in  the  blood. 

Chol'a-gOglie  (kol'd-g5g),  a.  [Gr.  xoAaytoyo?  ;  \o\rj  bile  -f- 
aywyos  leading :  cf.  F.  cholagogue.]  Med.  Promoting  the 
discharge  of  bile  from  the  system  — n.  A  cholagogue 
agent.  —  chol-a-gog'ic  (-gSj-Tk),  a.  d-  n. 
chol  an-gi'tis  (kol-dn-jl'tls),  n.  [NL. ;  Gr.  \o\-n  bile  -f- 
dyvetov  vessel  -f-  -Tfw.]  Inflammation  of  the  bile  ducts, 
cho'late  (ko'lat;  kol'at),  n.  [Gr.  *oA»j  bile.]  Chem.  A 
salt  or  ester  of  cholic  acid  ;  as,  sodium  cholate. 
choi'e-cyst  (k<51'e-sTst),  n.  Also  chol-e-cys'tis  (-sTs'tTs). 
[NL.  cholecyst  is  ;  Gr.  \o\fj  bile  +  kvvtis  bladder.]  Anat. 
The  gall  bladder.  —  chol-e-cys'tic  (-sis'tlk),  a. 
chol e-cyst  ec'to-my  (-Sk'to-mT),  n.  [See  cholecyst; 
-ectomy.]  Surg.  Excision  of  the  gall  bladder, 
chol  e  cyst  en  ter-os'to-my  (-Sn-ter-5s'to-mT),  n.  [See 
cholecyst;  enteron  ;  stoma.]  Surg.  The  operation  in 
which  a  permanent  passage  is  made  between  the  gall 
bladder  and  the  intestine. 

chol-e  cyst  i'tis  (-I'tTs),  n.  [NL.  ;  cholecyst  -\--itis.]  Med. 

Inflammation  of  the  gall  bladder, 
chol-e-cyst  ot'o-my  (-5t'6-mT),  n.  [cholecyst  -f-  -tomy.] 
Surg.  The  operation  of  making  an  opening  in  the  gall 
bladder,  as  for  the  removal  of  a  gallstone, 
chol'e  doch  (k51'e-d5k),  a.  [Gr.  \o\r)&6\o<;  containing 
bile  ;  \oA g  bile  -j-  containing.]  Conveying  bile  ;  as, 
the  choledoch  duct,  the  common  bile  duct, 
chol-e  dOCh-Ot'O-my  (-5t'o-mT),  n.  [choledoch  -f-  -tomy.] 
Surg.  Removal  of  gallstones  by  incision  of  the  gall  duct. 
cho-ie'ic(ko-le'Tk),  a.  Alsochol-e-in'ic  (k51-e-Tn'Tk).  [Gr. 
XoArj  bile.]  Physiol.  Chem.  Pertaining  to  or  designating 
an  acid  occurring  in  small  quantities  in  ox  bile, 
chol-e  li  thi'a  sis  (kSl-e-lT-thi'd-sTs),  n.  [NL.  ;  Gr. 
bile  -(-  -lith  -|-  -iasis.]  Med.  The  production  of,  or  condi¬ 
tion  of  being  affected  with,  biliary  calculi,  or  gallstones, 
chol'er  (k51-er),  n.  [ME.  coler,  F.  colere  anger,  L.  cholera 
a  bilious  complaint,  fr.  Gr.  \o\epa  cholera,  fr.  \6\os,  \o\q, 
bile.  See  gall;  cf.  cholera.]  1.  The  bile;  —  formerly 
supposed  to  be  the  cause  of  irascibility.  See  choleric,  1 ; 
humor,  2.  Obs. 

2.  Bile  regarded  as  a  disease  ;  biliousness.  Obs.  Shak. 


cho'a  noph'o-rous  (ko'VV-nhf'n- 
rws).  a.  [choana  H-  -phorous.] 
Zool.  Chonnate. 
cho'a-no-some '( ko'd-nn-somc' ), 
n.  [Gr.  Yoat'Tj  funnel  4-  atopi 
body.]  Zool.  The  inner  layer 
of  a" sponge,  which  contains  the 
choanoevtes.  —  cho'a-no-so'mal 
(-sd'mtff),  a. 

Cho'ba  (ko'ba).  Bib. 

Cho'ba-i  (  ko'bit-T:  kSb'ft-Y).  Bib. 
II  chob'dar  (chob'dar),  n.  [Per. 
&  llind.  chobdar.]  In  India,  an 
usher  or  attendant, 
cho'ca  (cho'kd),  n.  A  beverage 
of  coffee  and  chocolate. 
cho'card(cho'kard),  n.  [F.]  A 
chough. 

cho'cho  (cho'chd),  cho'co 
(cho'kS),  n.  ;  pi.  -chos  (-choz), 
-cos  (-koz).  [From  native  name 
in  Brazil  :  cf.  Pg.  chuchu.]  Bot. 

=  CHAYOTE. 

chock.  F  shock. 


chock.  Obs.  or  dial.  var.  of 
CHOKE, CHUCK.  [FULL.  Colloq.  I 

chock,  a.  Short  for  chock-1 
chock  cheese.  The  cheese-flower 
(Mnlva  sylvestris).  Dial.  Eng. 
chocolate  corn.  =  guinea  corn. 
choc'o-late-flow'er  (-tfou'er),  n. 
The  spotted  cranesbill. 
chocolate  house.  A  public 
house  or  room  where  chocolate 
was  drunk.  Obs.  or  Hist. 
chocolate  nut.  =  cacao.  2. 

!|  cho'co'la  tier'  (shfi-kiVla-- 
tva'),  n.  masc. :  ||  cho'co'la - 
tUre'  (-tyar'),/em.  [F.l  One 
who  makes  or  sells  chocolate, 
chode  (chod),  old  pret.  of  chide. 
See  chide. 

Chod  or-la'ho-mor  (khd-or-la- 
hfi-nuJr).  D.  Bib. 
choe'nix(ke'nTks),n.;/J*  -nices 
(-nT-sez).  [L.,  fr.  Gr.  X0  ''1?-] 
See  MEASURE.  [gril.] 

choe'ro-gryl-  Var.  of  chero-I 


Choe-rop'si8  (kC-rSp'sYB),  n. 

[NL.  ;  Or.  Yocpov  pig  +  -opsis.) 
Zool.  See  IIiui’opotamus. 
Cho'es  (kd'ez),  n.  pi.  [Gr. 
Xoe<r,  oi.]  See  Antiiesteria. 
chof'fer  (chfif'er),  n.  [F.  chauf- 
joir.  1  A  portable  heater  or  chaf¬ 
ing  dish.  Scot. 

cho'ga  (cho'ga),  n.  [Turk. 
chokn .]  A  long,  sleeved  Afghan 
garment,  like  a  dressing  gown, 
choghe.  +  chough. 
choice'-drawn',  a.  Chosen 
with  care  ;  picked.  Obs.  Shak. 
choice'ful.  a.  Rare.  Full  of 
choice;  as:  a  Making  choices; 
fickle  in  choosing,  b  Affording 
choice  ;  varied. 

choice'leas.a.See-LEss.  [time. 
choice  time.  See  reaction 
choip.  F  chop.  [ter. 

choir'is-ter.  Var.  of  choris- 
choir'ma8'ter,  n.  The  director 
of  a  choir. 


choir  organ.  See  organ,  1  c. 
choir 'wise  ,  adv.  In  the  man¬ 
ner  of  a  civoir  ;  antiphonally. 
chois.  choise-  CHOICE, 
choise  (chois),  v.  t.;  choised 
(choist)  ;  chois'ing.  [Cf- 
choose,  choice.]  To  choose. 
Obs.  or  Scot. 

chok'age  (chok'!tj),n.A  choked- 
up  condition  :  obstruction, 
choke,  v.  The  jaw  ;  cheek  : 
neck;  throat  glands;— generally 
in  /</.  Scot,  v  Dial .  Eng. 
choke.  +  CHEEK, 
choke  apple.  The  crab  apple, 
choke  bail.  An  action  of  such 
irravity  that  bail  is  not  allowed. 
Obs.  O.rf.  E.  D. 

choke  coil.  Elec.  A  choking 
coil. 

cho'ke-dar.  Var.  of  chokidar. 
choked  disk  or  disc.  =  papil¬ 
litis.  [FULL.  I 

choke'-fulT.  Var.  of  chock- | 


chokelew,  a.  [Cf.  E.  choke  and 

AS.  -liner  in  hungorleewe  hun¬ 
gry.]  Choking;  strangling.  Obs. 
chok'ered  (chdk'?rd),  p.  a. 
Wearing  a  choker.  Slang. 
choke  stop  Phon.  A  modified 
stop  in  which  the  glottis  is 
closed  simultaneously  with  the 
oral  stoppage,  pro'ducing  a 
choky  effect.  [chokeweed.I 
choke'wort  (-wflrt-),  n.  =| 
choke'y.  Var.  of  choky. 
cho'ki-dar  (chfi'kT-dar),  n. 
[Hind,  chauki-ddr.')  A  watch¬ 
man,  esp.  a  private  watchman, 
as  at  a  gate.  Anglo-Ind. 
chok'ing-ly,  ad i\  of  choking. 
Chol.  +  JOIVL. 

cho-lal 'ic  (kfi-iai'Yk),  a.  [Gr. 
\o\rf  bile  4-  afkali  +  -?c.]  Chem. 
=  CHOLIC.  [  ANGITIS. I 

chol  an-gei'tis.  Var.  of  chol-| 
cho-lan  gi-o-i'tis  (kO-lftn'jY-O- 

I'tYS),  71.  =  CHOLANGITIS. 


cho-lan'ic  ( kfi-lftn'Tk),  a.  [Gr. 

\o\-q  bile.]  Physiol.  Chem.  Des¬ 
ignating  an  acid  obtained  by 
oxidation  of  choleic  acid, 
chol'chyte.  Var.  of  colghyte. 
chold.  I  would.  See  ch,  pron. 
Dial.  Eng. 
chold.  *f  cold. 
chol'e-ate  (k51'C-at).  n.  [ choleic 
-f  -afe.]  A  salt  of  choleic  acid, 
chol  e-cy'a-nin  (-sI'a-nYn),  n. 
[Gr.  yoAr/  bile  -f-  Kvavos  a  dark 
blue  Bubstance.]  Bilicyanin. 
chol  e-cy8-tos'to-my  (-sYs-tOs'- 
tfi-mY),  n.  [cholecyst  4-  -storny.] 
Surg.  The  operation  creating  an 
opening  through  the  abdominal 
wall  into  the  gall  bladder, 
chol'e-ine  (khl'f-Yn  ;  -en),  n. 
Also  -in.  Choline.  Rare. 
chol'e-lith  (-lYth),  chol'e  lith'- 
ic.  Vars.  of  chololith,  etc. 
cho-le'mi  a.  Var.  of  chol/Emia. 
chol  e  pyr'rhin  (kSPf-plr'Yn), 


food,  fo~ot ;  out,  oil ;  chair  ;  go  ;  sing,  iijk  ;  then,  thin  ;  natyre,  verdyre  (250) ;  K  =  ch  in  G.  icli,  acli  (144) ;  boN ;  yet ;  zh  =  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Goins. 

Full  explanations  of  Abbreviations,  Signs,  etc.,  Immediately  precede  the  Vocabulary. 
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CHOP 


3.  Irritation  of  the  passions ;  anger  ;  irascibility. 

lie  is  rash  and  very  sudden  in  choler.  Shak. 

4.  Of  swine,  distemper  ;  hog  cholera.  Obs. 

choler  adust,  or  choler  black.  Black  bile  ;  melancholy.  See 

MELANCHOLY,  1  a.  OOs. 

chol'er  a  (k51'er-a),  n.  [L.,  a  bilious  disease.  SeecHOLER.] 
Med.  1.  Choler,  or  bile.  Obs. 

2.  Med.  Any  of  a  number  of  diseases  ;  — usually  with  a 
distinguishing  word  ;  specif.,  without  such  word  :  a  =  chol¬ 
era  morbus  a.  b  Asiatic  cholera. 

chol'er-a  in-fan'tum  (In-fSu'twm)  [L.,  of  children],  a  dis¬ 
ease  of  infants,  prevailing  in  summer  and  characterized  by 
vomiting,  uncontrollable  diarrhea,  and  collapse.  The  pre¬ 
disposing  cause  appears  to  be  the  hot  weather.  It  is  es¬ 
pecially  fatal  in  large  cities.  —  c.  mor'bua  (mfir'b&s).  (L. 
morbus  disease.l  a  Acute  gastroenteritis  occurring  in  the 
hot  months  and  characterized  by  vomiting  and  purging, 
with  gripings  and  cramps ;  bilious,  European,  or  summer 
cholera;  cholera  nostras.  Usually  caused  by  imprudence 
in  diet,  b  Asiatic  cholera.  Colloq.,  Eng.—  c.  nos'tras  (-nos'- 
tr5s)  [L.  nostras  native],  bilious  cholera;  cholera  morbus. 
Choi  er-a'lc  (k5her-a'Tk),  a.  Relating  to,  resulting  from, 
or  resembling,  cholera. 

Chol'er  lc  (kbl'er-Tk),  a.  [L.  cholericus ,  Gr.  xoAcpucd?  :  cf. 
F.  cholSrique .]  1.  Characterized  by  choler  or  bile  ;  in  old 
physiology,  having  choler  as  the  leading  humor.  Hence  : 
a  Hot-tempered  ;  irascible  ;  passionate ;  as,  the  choleric 
temperament,  still  often  attributed  to  those  who  are  typi¬ 
cally  brunet,  with  a  strong  physique,  b  Subject  or  liable 
to  biliousness  ;  bilious.  Obs. 

2.  Of  hot  or  fiery  nature.  Obs.  Chaucer. 

3.  Produciug  or  causing  biliousness.  Obs.  Shak. 

4.  Angry  ;  enraged  ;  wrathful  ;  indicating  anger  ;  excited 

by  anger.  “  Choleric  speech.”  Raleigh. 

6.  Of  or  pertaining  to  cholera  ;  choleraic. 

Syn.  —  See  irascible. 

chol  er  ig'e-nous  (-lj'e-nife),  a.  [ cholera  -f-  -genous.] 
Med.  Causing,  or  giving  rise  to,  cholera. 

Chol'er-lne  (kBl'Sr-Tn;  -in;  277),  n.  [Cf.  F.  cholSrine.] 
Med.  a  The  precursory  symptoms  of  cholera,  b  The  first 
stage  of  Asiatic  cholera,  c  A  mild  form  of  cholera. 
Chol'er  Old  (kbl'er-oid),  a. .  [ cholera  -f-  -oid]  Like  cholera. 
Choi  er-O-pho'bl  a  (-o-fo'bi-a),  n.  [NL.  ;  Gr.  xoAepa  chol¬ 
era  -f-  -phobia.']  Med.  A  morbid  dread  of  the  cholera, 
cho  les'ter-ate  (ko-lSs'ter-at),  n.  Physiol.  Chem.  a  A  salt 
of  cholesteric  acid,  b  An  alcoholate  formed  by  replace¬ 
ment  of  the  hydroxylic  hydrogen  of  cholesterin  by  a  metal, 
cha  les  ter'lc  (ko'lSs-tSr'Tk),  a.  Pertaining  to  cholesterin, 
or  obtained  from  it ;  as,  cholestei'ic  acid, 
cho  les'ter  In  (ko-lgs'ter-Tn)  1  ii.  [Gr.  xo\rj  bile  -f-  o-repeo? 
cho  les'ter-ol  (-ter-ol ;  -51)  J  still', solid.]  Physiol.  Chem. 
A  white,  fatty,  crystalline  alcohol,  C27H46*OH -f-  H20,  taste¬ 
less  and  odorless,  found  in  numerous  animal  products  and 
tissues,  as  bile,  gallstones,  egg  yolk,  and  esp.  nerve  tissue ; 
by  extension,  any  of  several  similar  substances,  some  of 
which  are  found  in  plants. 

ChO-let'e  lin  (ko-15t'e-liu),  n.  [Gr.  x°A»?  bile  -f-  re'Ao?  com¬ 
pletion.]  Physiol.  Chem.  A  yellowish  red  pigment  formed 
in  the  oxidation  of  bilirubin.  It  is  the  end  product  in 
Gmelin’s  test  for  bile  pigments  with  nitric  acid, 
cho'll  amb  (ko'lT-£mb),  n.  [L.  choliambus ,  Gr.  xwAia/j.- 
0o?  ;  x^Aos  lame  -f-  tap/3o5  an  iambus.]  Pros.  An  iambic 
verse  of  six  feet  (iambic  trimeter)  having  a  spondee  or 
trochee  in  the  last  foot  ;  a  scazon. 

cho/U-am'bic  (ko'lT-Sm'bTk),  a.  [Gr.  x<*>Aiafx/3i*d*.]  Of  or 
pert,  to  the  choliamb.  —  n.  A  choliamb;  —  usually  in  the  pi. 
chol'ic  (kol'Tk),  a.  [Gr.  xoAixo?,  from  \o\rj  bile.]  Physiol. 
Chem.  Pertaining  to,  or  obtained  from,  the  bile, 
cholic  acid,  specif.,  a  crystalline,  monobasic,  hydroxy 
acidt  C24H40O5,  obtained  as  a  cleavage  product  of  tauro- 
cholic  and  glycocholic  acids. 

Cho'line  (kS'lTn  ;  k51'Tn  ;  -en ;  184),  n.  Also  -lin.  [Gr. 
XoA>J  bile.]  Physiol.  Chem.  A  deliquescent  crystalline 
base,  C6Hl602N,  widely  distributed  among  animal  and  plant 

firoducts,  in  which  it  is  found  combined  in  the  form  of 
ecithins.  Chemically  it  is  hydroxyethyl-trimethyl-am- 
monium  hydroxide.  Called  also  bilineurine,  sincaline , 
amanitine.  It  was  formerly  confused  with  neurine. 
chol'la  (chol'ya ;  194),  n.  [Sp.  cholla ,  chola,  head.]  An 
arborescent  very  spiny  cactus  ( Opuntia  fulgida )  of  the 


southwestern  United  States  and  Mexico, 
chol'o  hae'ma-tin,  -he'ma  tin  (k5l'6-he'mri-tTn  ;  -hgm'd- 
ttn),  n.  [Gr.  \o\ri  bile-f -  hxmatin.]  Physiol.  Chem.  A 
pigment,  with  a  characteristic  absorption  spectrum,  devel¬ 
oped  in  ox  or  sheep  bile  when  exposed  to  air  for  some  time, 
chol'old  (kol'oid),  a.  [Gr.  \°^  bile  -] — oid.]  Physiol. 
Related  to,  or  resembling,  the  bile. 

Cho  loi'dic  (ko-loi'dTk)  la.  Physiol.  Chem.  Pertain- 

Chol  ol  dln'ic  (kSl'oi-din'Tk)  (  ing  to  or  designating  an 
acid  formed  as  an  intermediate  product  in  the  formation 
of  dyslysin  from  cholic  acid. 

H  chc^mage'  (slio'm&zh'),  n.  [F.  chomage.]  1.  Stoppage  ; 
cessation  (of  labor). 

2.  A  standing  still  or  idle  (of  mills,  factories,  etc.). 


n.  [Gr.  X0*7?  bile  4-  1 Tvppos 
flame-colored.]  Bilirubin, 
choler.  +  COLLAR, 
cholera  horn.  Corrupt  of  Col- 

LEKY  HORN. 

chol'er-ic  ly,  adv.  of  choleric. 
chol'er-ic  ncBB,  r.  See -ness,  j 
chol'er  i  form  ( Wl'6r-T-f6rm0, 
a.  Resembling  cholera, 
cho-les  te  a  to'ma  (kfi-lfs'tf-d- 
te'md),  n.  ;  L.vl.  -tomata  (-td; 
-t5m'a-).  [NL.  See  ciioles-  i 
TEKIN  ;  -OMA.]  Med.  A  tumor  i 
containing  cholesterin.  —  cho- 
lea  te-artom'a-touB  (-tOin'd-tus ; 
-t5'md-),  a. 

cho-les  ter-ae'mi-a(-t5r-e'mY-d), 
or -ter-e'mi-a.  n.  [NL.  See  cho-  ! 
LESTERIN  ;-.emia.]  Mtd.  Pres-  ; 
ence  of  cholesterin  in  the  blood.  J 
cho-lester-in'ic  (-Y  n'Y  k),  «. 
Chem.  Cholesteric, 
cho- lea 'ter- yl  (ko-lgs't?r-Yl),  n. 
[cholesterin  4-  -yl.)  Chem.  The 
radical,  C27H45,  of  which  cho- 
lesterin  is  the  hydroxide, 
cho-lea'tro-phane  i-trS-fani.  n. 
[cAofesfcrin  -I-  Gr.  (baiveaOai 
to  appear.  It  resembles  choles¬ 
terin.]  Chem.  A  crystalline 
substance^  C.-,H,-,0",N2,  obtained 
by  oxidizing  caffeine  and  othei  I 
wise.  It  is  a  dimethyl  derivatin 
of  parabanic  acid. 


chc  le-ii'ri-a  (  ki51'*-a'rT-d),  n. 
Med.  =  CHOLUR1A. 
Chol-ho'za(k51-h5'zd).  D.  Bib. 
cho/li-am'biBt,  n.  A  writer  of 
choliambs.  [liamb.I 

cho'll  am'buB,  n.  [L.]  =cho-I 
chol'ic,  chol'ick.  V  a  r  b.  of 
colic. 

cholier.  d*  collier. 
cho-lin'ic  (ko-lYn'Yk).a.  Cholic, 
cholle.  d*  ••owl. 
chol'ler.  d*  choler. 
chol'ler  (chBl'Sr),  v.  [AS.  ceo- 
lur throat.]  Dial.  Eng.  4-  Scot. 

1.  The  flesh  on  the  lower  jaw, 
esp.  when  fat  and  hanging  ;  a 
dewlap  ;  a  double  chin. 

2.  pi.  The  gills  of  a  fish, 

chollertcke.  d*  choleric. 
chol'o-chrome  (kOl'o-krSm),  n. 
[Gr.  X°An,  bile  -I-  xpiopa 

color.]  Chem.  Any  bile  pigment. 
Cho-loe'puB  (kft-le'p*Js),»i.  [NL., 
irreg.  fr.  Or.  xu>\6nov<;  lame¬ 
footed.]  Zool.  The  genus  con¬ 
sisting  of  the  two-toed  sloth, 
chol'o-lith  (k81'o-lfth),  n.  [Gr. 
X°XV>  X°h°S'  bile  4-  - lith .]  A 
gallstone.  —  chol  o-lith'ic,  a. 
chol  o-phae'in  (kSPci-fg'Tn),  n. 
Also-phe'in.  [Gr.  \o\ri ,  xoAo?, 
bile +  dusky  ]  Bilirubin, 
chol'ter-head  ed  (ch51't5r-; 


3.  Dead  season  (in  certain  trades). 

4.  Insurance  of  wages  when  work  is  stopped. 

Chomp  (chomp),  v.  i.  ct*  t.  To  chew  or  eat  loudly  and 
greedily;  to  champ.  Dial.  Eng.  Colloq.  U.  S. 

Chon  do  den'dron  (kbn'do-dSn'drtfn),  71.  [NL.  ;  Gr.  x°v~ 
Spos  a  grain  (of  wheat  or  spelt)  -f-  SerSpoi’  tree  ;  —  referring 
to  the  joints  of  the  stem.  The  proper  spelling,  Chondro- 
dendron ,  was  adopted  by  later  botanists.]  Hot.  A  small 
genus  of  high-climbing  menispermaceous  woody  vines, 
natives  of  Brazil  and  Peru.  The  drug  pareira  brava  is  ob¬ 
tained  from  the  root  of  C.  tomentosum. 

Chon'dral  (k5n'drai),  a.  [Gr.  x°^P0?  cartilage.]  Anat. 
Pertaining  to  cartilage  or  a  cartilage. 

Chon'dri-H-Ca'tiou  (kSn'dri-fi-ka'shihi),  n.  Physiol.  For¬ 
mation  of,  or  conversion  into,  cartilage, 
chon'dri  fy  (k5n'drt-fi),  v.  t.  &  i.;  -fied  (-fid) ;  -fy'inq 
(-fl'ing).  [ chondro -  -fy.]  To  convert,  or  be  converted, 

into  cartilage. 

chon'dri-gen  (-j§u),  n.  [chondro-  +  -fl'fw.]  Physiol. 
Chem.  The  substance  composing  the  matrix  of  cartilagi¬ 
nous  tissue.  It  is  now  regarded  as  a  mixture  of  collagen 
with  other  compounds. 

chon-drlg'e-nous  (kbn-drTj'e-nus),  a.  Affording  chondrin. 
Chon  dril'la  (-drll'a),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  L.  chondi-ille  Spanish 
succory,  Gr.  xoe5ptAi7  a  kind  of  endive  or  chicory.]  Bot. 
A  genus  of  Old  World  cichoriaceous  herbs  having  large 
basal,  mostly  pinnatifid,  leaves,  small  stem  leaves,  and  few- 
flowered  heads  with  spinulose  achenes.  C.  juncea  is  the 
gum  succory. 

chon'drin  (kbn'drTn),  n.  [Gr.  xo^pov  cartilage.] 
Physiol.  Chem.  A  substance  obtainable  from  cartilage.  It 
is  a  mixture  whose  chief  lfigredient  is  gelatin, 
chon 'dr  in- ous  (k5u'dn-nws),  a.  Containing  or  yielding 
chondrin. 

chon'drite  (k5n'drlt),  n.  [Gr.  xofSpot  a  grain  (of  wheat 
or  spelt),  cartilage.]  Min.  A  meteoric  stone  character¬ 
ized  by  the  presence  of  chondrules. 

Chon-drit'iC  (k5n-drTt'Tk),  a.  Min.  Granular  ;  pert,  to  or 
having  the  granular  structure  characteristic  of  chondrites, 
chon-drl'tls  (-dri'tTs),  n.  [NL.  ;  chondro-  -f-  -it is.]  Med. 
Inflammation  of  cartilage. 

Chon'dro-  (k5n'dro-),  chondr  Combining  forms  from 
Greek  xo^fipo?,  a  arain  ( of  wheat  or  spelt),  cartilage  ;  specif, 
meaning,  composed qf  cartilage,  as  in  c/io;ir//  ocranium  ;  or  con¬ 
nection  with  cartilage ,  or  with  a  cartilage ,  as  in  c/mnc/roglossus. 
Chon'dro- blast  (  -blast),  n.  [chondi'o-  -j-  -blast.]  Anat.  A 
cell  which  produces  cartilage. 

chon'dro-cra'ni-um  (-kra'm-ftm),  n. ;  L.  pi.  -crania  (-a). 
[chondro-  -j-  cranium.]  Anat.  The  cartilaginous  cranium  ; 
also,  the  part  of  the  adult  skull  derived  therefrom.  See 
cranium.  —  chon  dro-cra'ni-al  (-51),  a. 

Chon'dro-dite  (k5n'dro-dit),  n.  [Gr.  xo'  SpuiSTj?  granular.] 
Min.  A  member  of  the  hurnite  group,  yellow  to  red,  often 
occurring  in  granular  form  in  a  crystalline  limestone, 
chon  dro-dit'ic  (-dtt'Tk),  a.  Min.  Characterized  by  the 
presence  of  chondrodite  ;  as,  a  chondrodUic  limestone, 
chon  dro-gen'e-sis  (-j5n'e-sls),  n.  [chondro-  -f-  -genesis.] 
Anat.  <t*  Physiol.  The  development  of  cartilage.  —  chon  - 
dro-ge-net'ic  (-je-n6t'Tk),  a. 

chcn 'droid  (k5n'droid),  a.  [chondro-  -f-  -oid.]  Resem¬ 
bling  cartilage. 

chon-dro'i-tin  (k5n-dro'T-tTn),  n.  Physiol.  Chem.  A  gum¬ 
my  nitrogenous  substance,  having  the  properties  of  a  mono¬ 
basic  acid,  and  existing  in  cartilage  in  its  sulphuric  acid  com¬ 
pound.  By  hydrolysis  it  yields  acetic  acid  and  chondrosin. 
chondroitin-8ulphuric  acid,  an  acid  fdund  esp.  in  cartilage  and 
in  ox  kidney,  urine,  etc.,  and  formed  in  decomposition  of 
chondromucoid.  It  is  a  white  amorphous  powder,  yielding 
on  hydrolysis  chondroitin  and  sulphuric  acid, 
chon-dro'rna  (k5n-dro'ma),  n.  ;  L.pl.  -dromata  (-dro'rna- 
tri  ;  -dr5m'd-ta).  [NL. ;  chondro-  -f-  -oma.]  A  cartilag¬ 
inous  tumor  or  growth. 

chon-drom'a-tous  (-dr5m'd-tws  ;  -dro'ma-tfis),  a.  Per¬ 
taining  to,  or  of  the  nature  of,  cartilage  or  chondroma, 
chon'dro  mu'eoid  (kbn'dro-mu'koid),  n.  [chondro-  -f-  mu¬ 
coid.]  Physiol.  Chem.  A  white  amorphous  powder,  a  con¬ 
stituent  of  the  matrix  of  cartilage.  It  is  a  compound  of  a 
proteid  with  chondroitin-sulphuric  acid, 
chon'dro-phar'yn-ge'us  (-fSr'Tn-je'fis),  n.  [NL.  ;  chon¬ 
dro-  H-Gr.  4>apvy£  pharynx.]  .4/iaf.  The  muscular  fibers 
arising  from  the  lesser  cornu  of  the  hyoid  bone  and  form¬ 
ing  part  of  the  middle  constrictor  of  the  pharynx.  —  chon'- 
dro-pha-ryn'ge-al  (-fd-rTn'je-51 ;  -fSr'Tn-je'51),  a. 
Chon-droph'o-ra  (k5n-dr5f'o-rd),  n.  pi.  [NL.  See  chon¬ 
dro-  ;  -phore.]  Zool.  A  superfamily  of  dibranchiate,  ten- 
armed  cephalopods  having  an  internal  horny  shell,  as  the 
squids.  —  chon-droph'o  rous  (-rife),  a. 
chon  dro-pro'te-id  (k5n'dro-pro't£-Td),  n.  [chondro-  -f 
proteid.]  Physiol.  Chem.  Any  of  a  group  of  nonphos- 
phorized  glyco-proteids  that  yield  by  hydrolysis  chon¬ 
droitin-sulphuric  acid  and  a  proteid.  Chondromucoid  is 
the  most  important. 


Chon-drop'ter-yg'1-1  (k5n-dr5p/ter-Tj'T-i),  n.  pi.  [NL. ; 
chondro — (-  Gr.  nripv£,  -iryov,  wing,  fin.]  Zool.  A11  old 
group  of  fishes  characterized  by  soft  and  cartilaginous  fin 
rays.  It  included  the  elasmobranchs,  sturgeons,  and  even 
the  l.ampreys,  though  later  restricted  to  the  elasmo¬ 
branchs.  —  chon  drop  ter-yg'i-an  (-an),  a.  &  n.  —  chon 
drop  ter-yg'i  ous  (-5 s),  a. 

Chon'dro-sln  (  k5n'dro-sin),  n.  [chondro- -in.]  Physiol. 
Chem.  A  gummy  nitrogenous  monobasic  acid,  with  strong 
reducing  power,  obtained  by  hydrolysis  of  chondroitin. 
chon  dro-skel'e-ton  (-skgl'e-twn),  n.  [chondro-  +  skel¬ 
eton.]  Anat.  A  cartilaginous  skeleton, 
chon-dros'te-an  (k5n-dr5s'te-5n)  )  a.  [See  Chondrostei.] 
Chon-dros'te-OUS  (k5n-dr5s'te-5s)  (  Zool.  a  Having  a 
cartilaginous  skeleton,  b  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Chon¬ 
drostei.  —  chon  dros'te-an.  7 1.  One  of  the  Chondrostei. 
Chon  dros'te-i  (-te-i),  n.  pi.  [NL.  ;  chondro -  +  Gr. 
oareou  bone.]  Zool.  An  order  of  ganoid  fishes  consisting 
of  the  sturgeons  and  paddlefishes  and  a  greater  or  less 
number  of  their  extinct  allies.  Cf.  Heterocerci. 
chon  dro  ster'nal  (kSn'dro-stfii'nSl),  a.  [chondro-  -}-  ster¬ 
nal.]  Anat.  Pertaining  to  the  costal  cartilages  and  sternum, 
chon-drot'o-my  (k5n-drot'6-mT),  n.  [chondro-  +  -tomy .] 
The  cutting  or  dissection  of  cartilages, 
chon'drule  (kSn'drool),  n.  [Dim.  fr.  Gr.  xopfipcK.  See 
chondro-.]  Min.  A  peculiar  rounded  granule  of  cosmic  ori¬ 
gin,  usually  consisting  of  enstatite  or  chrysolite.  Chon¬ 
drules  occur  in  deep-sea  sediments,  and  are  also  found 
embedded  more  or  less  abundantly  in  the  mass  of  many 
meteoric  stones,  called  chondiites. 

Chon'drns  (k5n'drws),  ??.;  pi.  -dri  (-drl).  [NL.,  fr.  Gr. 
XovSpos  cartilage.]  1.  Min.  =  chondrule. 

2.  [cap.]  Bot.  A  small  genus  of  red  algae  of  the  family 
Gigartinaceae,  having  rather  coarse  branching  fronds.  The 
most  important  species  is  C.  crispus ,  the  carrageen  ;  —  so 
called  in  allusion  to  the  tough  thallus.  See  carrageen. 
choose  (chooz),  v.  t. ;  pret.  chose  (choz) ;  p.  p.  cho'sen 
(cho'z’n),  chose  (Obs.) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  choos'ing.  [ME. 
chesen ,  cheosen ,  AS.  ceosan  ;  akin  to  OS.  hiosan,D.  kiezen, 
G.  kiesen,  I  cel.  kjosa ,  Goth,  kiusan ,  L.  gustare  to  taste,  Gr. 
yevcaOat,  Skr.  jush  to  enjoy.  Cf .  choice,  gust  taste.]  1.  To 
make  choice  of  ;  to  select ;  to  take  by  way  of  preference 
from  two  or  more  objects  offered  ;  to  elect ;  to  decide  (to 
do  something)  from  inclination  or  preference  ;  —  often  with 
infinitive  object;  as,  to  choose  the  less  of  two  evils;  he 
chooses  to  go  to  London. 

Chose  me  for  a  humble  friend.  Pope. 

2.  To  think  proper  ;  to  please  ;  —  with  infinitive  object. 

3.  To  wish  to  have  ;  desire ;  want.  Vulgar  or  Colloq. 

The  landlady  now  returned  to  know  if  we  did  not  choose  a 

more  genteel  apartment.  Goldsmith. 

Syn.  — Elect,  prefer,  single  out.  —  Choose,  select,  pick, 
cull.  Choose  is  the  generic  term  ;  it  is  to  take  or  fix  upon 
something  bv  an  act  of  the  will,  esp.  in  accordance  with  a 
decision  of  tne  judgment ;  as,  “  that  he  may  know  to  re¬ 
fuse  the  evil,  and  choose  the  good  ”  (Is.  vii.  15).  Select 
(see  select)  suggests  more  definitely  a  preference  based 
on  a  discrimination  among  a  number  of  objects ;  as,  “  one 

? articular  nation  to  select  from  all  the  rest  ”  (Milton). 

ick  implies  a  careful  selection,  cull,  a  nice  or  fastidious 
gleaning ;  as,  “  Geraint,  dismounting, pick’d  the  lance  that 
pleased  him  best  ”  ( Tennyson) ;  “[Gray]  had  exquisite 
felicity  of  choice  ;  his  dictionary  had  no  vulgar  worn  in  it. 
no  harsh  one,  but  all  culled  from  the  luckiest  moods  01 
poets  ”  ( Lowell ).  See  alternative,  gather. 
not  to  choose  (to  do  a  thing),  not  to  be  willing,  and  hence  to 
forbear  ;  as,  he  did  not  choose  to  goto  the  ball.  —  toe.  Bidea, 
to  select  those  who  shall  compete,  as  in  a  game,  on  either 
side. 

Choose,  v.  i.  1.  To  make  a  selection  ;  to  decide  upon  a 
thing  in  preference  to  another  or  others. 

They  had  only  to  choose  between  implicit  obedience  and  open 
rebellion.  Prescott. 

2  To  do  as  one  pleases  ;  ac,  if  you  don’t  like  that  you  may 
choose.  Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 

3.  To  have  (no)  choice  or  alternative  ;  to  do  otherwise  ;  — 
used  generally  with  cannot.  Obs.,  except  with  but.  Ar¬ 
chaic.  “  Can  I  choose  but  smile  ?  ”  Pope. 

Thou  canet  not  choose  but  know  who  I  am.  Shak. 

4.  To  choose,  or  take,  one’s  way  ;  proceed.  Obs. 

Chop  (ch5p),  v.  t.  ;  chopped  (ch5pt) ;  chop'ping.  [Cf.  LG. 
&  D.  kappen,  Dan.  kappe,  Sw.  kappa.  Cf.  chap  to  crack.] 

1.  To  cut  by  striking,  esp.  repeatedly,  with  a  sharp  instru¬ 
ment  ;  hence,  to  cut  into  pieces ;  to  mince. 

Chop  off  your  hand,  and  send  it  to  the  king.  Shak. 

2.  To  utter,  as  words  or  sentences,  in  a  short  or  abrupt 
and  disconnected  way. 

3.  To  thrust  quickly  and  forcibly.  Obs. 

4.  To  make  a  cleft  in  ;  to  cleave  ;  incise  ;  gash.  Rare. 
Syn.  — See  cut. 

Chop,  v.  i.  1.  To  make  a  quick  stroke,  or  repeated  strokes, 
with  an  ax  or  other  sharp  instrument. 

2.  To  go,  come,  or  make  some  movement,  suddenly  or  vio¬ 
lently,  as  in  darting,  pouncing,  etc.  ;  esp.,  with  in  or  into, 
to  push  in  ;  to  intervene  ;  interpose.  De  Foe.  Scott. 

3.  To  break  open  in  fissures  ;  crack  ;  cleave  ;  chap.  Obs. 


chOl'-).  Dial.  Eng.  var.  of  jol- 
terheaded.  [CHOL'LTRY.I 
chol'try  (chOl'trl).  Vnr.  of  | 
:ho-lu'ri-a  (k  fi-l  Q'r  T-a),  n. 

NL.  ;  Gr.  xpXr)  bile  +  - una .] 
l*reM>nce  01  Dile  in  the  urine, 
cho'mer  (  KS'mfr).  Var.  of  ho¬ 
mer  (Hebrew  measure), 
chon.  Obs.  pret.  of  c  hine. 
chondr-.  See  chondro-. 
chon-dral'gi-a  (kfin-dr&l'iT-d), 
n.  [NL.  ;  chondro-  -f  -aigia.] 
Med.  Pain  in  a  cartilage, 
chon-drar'se-nlte  ( -driir'sf-nTt). 
w.  rc/>ortc/rodite  -f  arsenic.]  Min. 
A  basic  arsenate  of  manganese 
in  yellow  grains.  [drule.I 
chon'dre  (k5n'dSr).  =  chon-I 
chon-drec'to-my  (k5n-dr?k't£>- 
mY),  n.  [ chondro-  4-  -ectomy .] 
Surg.  Excision  of  cartilage, 
chon-dren' chyme  (-dr£i)'kTm), 
[chondro-  -1-  Gr.  eyxvfJLa  an 
infusion.]  Zool.  A  eartilagelike 
tissue  in  certain  sponges.  — 
chon  dren-chym'a-touB  (kOn7- 
drfu-klm'd-tits),  a. 
cho^dri-glu'coBe.  Var.  of  chon- 
DROGLUCOSE. 

chon'dro-clast  (kCn'drA-klSst), 
n.  [chondro-  4-  Gr.  xAai'  to 
break.]  Anat.  A  cell  that  ab¬ 
sorbs  cartilage,  prob.  not  dis¬ 
tinct  from  osteoclast. 


chon  dro-coa'tal  (-kbs't^l),  a. 
Anat.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the 
costal  cartilages  and  the  ribs, 
chon  dro-dyn'i-a  (-dYn'I-d),  n. 
[NL.  ;  chondro-  4-  - odynia .] 
Med.  Pain  in  a  cartilage, 
chon  dro-dys-tro'phi-a  f-d  Y  s- 
tr5'fY-a),  n.  [NL.;  chonaro-  + 
Gr.  6v<t-  ill  4-  rpo(f>ri  nourish¬ 
ment.]  =  achondroplasia. 
Chon  dro-ga^noi'de-i  (-gd-noi'- 
dt-I),  n.  id.  [chondro-  -f  Ga¬ 
noid  ei.)  Zool.  A  group  of  fishes 
nearly  or  exactly  equiv.  to 
Chondrostei. 

chon'dro-gen  (k5n'dr8-jgn). 
Var.  of  chondrigen. 
chon-drog 'e-nous  (k8n-dr5j'$- 
nws),  a.  Chondrogenetic. 
chon-drog 'e-ny  (-nY),  n.  [chon¬ 
dro-  -f  -geny. ]  Chondrogenesis. 
chondro-glos'sus  (k8n/dro- 
gl8s'us),  n.  [NL.  ;  chondro-  4- 
Gr.  yAdxrcra  tongue.]  Anat.  A 
muscle  arising  trom  the  lesser 
cornu  of  the  hyoid  bone  and 
blending  with  the  intrinsic  mus¬ 
cles  of  the  tongue.  —  chon'dro- 
glos'eal  (-rtl),  a. 
chon/dro-glu'cose,??.  [See  chon¬ 
drin  ;  glucose.]  Chew.  A  re¬ 
ducing  substance  obtained  from 
chondrin,- formerly  supposed  to 
belong  to  the  sugar  group. 


chon-drog'ra-phv  (k5n-drbg'- 
rd-fY),  n.  [choiufro-  4-  -f/raphy .] 
The  description  of  cartilages, 
chon^ro-it'ic  (kOnMrfi-lt'Yk), 
a.  Designating  the  acid  called 
chondf'oitin-svtjihtiric  acid. 
chon-drol'o-gy  (k8n-dr51'o-jY), 
71.  [chondro-  4-  -logy.)  The  sci¬ 
ence  which  treats  of  cartilagea 
chon  dro-ma-la'ci-a,  n.  [NL.  ; 
chondro-  4-  malacia.]  Med.  Ab¬ 
normal  softness  of  cartilage, 
chon-drom'e-ter  (k6n-dr0m'?- 
tSr).  71.  [ehotidro- + -meter.]  A 
steelyard  for  weighing  grain, 
chon'dro-phore,  n.  [chondro-  4- 
-phore.']  zool.  A  cavity  or  proc¬ 
ess  of  the  shell  of  a  bivalve, 
which  supports  the  internal 
hinge  cartilage. 

chon'dro-plast,  n.  [chondro-  4- 
-plast.]  =  chondroblast. 
chon  dro-sar-co'ma,  n.  [chon¬ 
dro-  4-  sarcoma.]  Med.  Cartilag¬ 
inous  sarcoma. 

chon'droso  ( kbn'drOe),  n.  [chon¬ 
drin  4-  -ow.]  Chondroglucose. 
Chon-dros'te-UB  (kBn-dr&s'tf- 
u  8),  71.  [NL.]  I*  ale  on.  A  genus 
of  Liassic  fossil  fishes  closely  re¬ 
lated  to  the  sturgeons, 
chon'dro-tome,  n.  I  chondro- + 
-tome.]  Surg.  A  scalpel  for  cut¬ 
ting  cartilage. 


chon-drox'i-phoid  (k5n-dr8k'- 

sl-foid),  a.  [ chondro -  4-  xiph¬ 
oid.]  Anat.  Connecting  a 
costal  cartilage  and  the  ensiform 
appendix. 

Cho  ne-nl'aa  (k5/nP-nT'ds).  D. 
Bib.  [change.  I 

chonge.  Obs.  or  dial.  var.  of| 
chonk'ings  (chOi)k'Yn(g)z). 
Var.  of  chankinos.  Dial.  U.  S. 
Chon'au.  n.  See  Chunsu. 
Chon-tal'  (chfin-tiil'),  n.  [Na- 
huatl  choTitalli  stranger.]  An 
Indian  of  a  group  of  tribes  of 
Nicaragua,  speaking  a  language 
not  yet  known  to  be  related  to 
any  other.—  Chon-tal' an (-dn), a. 
choon.  choup  (ch<5op  ;  sh<5op),  n. 
[Cf.  Norw.aial.  kinpa.)  The  hip 
of  the  rose.  Scot.  Cr  Dial.  Eng. 
choos'a-bls.  choose'a-ble,  a. 
Worthy  of  beinc  chosen  ;  eligi¬ 
ble.  Rare.  —  choos'a^ble-neBB. 
or  chooBe'a-ble-ne88.  n. 
chooaem.  =choice,1,2,& 4.  Obs. 
choo8'er  (chooz'fr),  n.  One  who 
chooses ;  formerly,  specif.,  an 
elector  or  voter. 

choos'ing,  p.  pr.  fir  vb.  n.  of 
choose,  r.  —  chooB'ing-ly,  adv. 
chop,  d*  shop. 

chop,  v.  t.  To  cat  a  chop.  Colloq. 
chop,  v.  t.  To  mark  or  stamp 
with  a  chop.  Anglo-Ind. 


Sle,  senate,  cflre,  ftm  account,  arm,  ask,  sofa ;  eve,  event,  end,  recent,  maker;  ice,  ill;  old,  6bey,  orb,  5dd,  s8ft,  connect ; 

U  Foreign  Word.  +  Obsolete  Variant  of.  +  combined  with.  =  equals. 


use,  unite,  (irn,  iip,  circiis,  menii  ; 
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CHORIOPTES 


chop  (ch5p),  n.  1.  Act  of  chopping  ;  a  cutting  stroke. 

2.  A  piece  chopped  off  ;  a  slice  or  small  piece;  specif.,  of 
meat,  a  small  slice  or  cut,  often  including  a  rib,  for  cooking 
and  serving  by  itself  ;  as,  a  mutton  chop. 

3.  pi.  Coarsely  chopped  pieces  of  apple  dried  by  evapora¬ 
tion,  usually  obtained  from  fruit  of  inferior  grade. 

4.  A  crack  or  cleft ;  a  chap,  as  of  the  lips. 

6  A  snap  of  the  jaws  or  mouth. 

6.  Of  waves,  etc.,  a  short,  abrupt  motion  ;  choppiness. 

7-  A  stretch  of  choppy  sea,  esp.  one  caused  by  a  current 
or  tide  opposed  in  direction  to  the  wind  or  another  current. 
8.  In  milling  flour,  the  crushed  particles  which  are  the 
product  of  the  successive  breaks  and  reductions  of  the  grain, 
etc.  ;  also,  a  single  one  of  these  particles  or  a  particle  which 
is  to  be  crushed. 

Chop,  v.  t.  [Cf.  CHAPMAN,  CHEAPEN,  V.  t.,  ME.  chapien, 
cheapien ,  to  trade,  buy  and  sell.]  1.  To  barter  or  truck  ; 
to  exchange  ;  as,  to  chop  away  a  horse.  Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 

2.  To  traffic  in  or  with  ;  to  buy  and  sell.  Obs.  Milton. 

3.  To  change  ;  — orig.  short  for  to  chop  and  change  (see 

below).  Obs.  Milton. 

4.  To  exchange  or  bandy  (words) ;  —  now  only  in  to  chop 
logic  (see  below). 

5  To  find  fault  with  ;  blame.  Obs.  Arbuthnot. 

to  chop  and  change,  a  To  buy  and  sell ;  exchange.  Also  fig. 
b  To  change  ;  alter. 

We  go  on  chojtping  and  changing  our  friends.  L' Estrange. 
—  to  c.  logic,  to  bandy  logic  ;  esp.,  to  dispute  with  an  af¬ 
fected  use  of  logical  terms;  to  argue  sophistically. 
chop,  V.  i.  1.  To  barter;  truck;  make  an  exchange.  Obs. 

2.  Naut.  To  vary  or  shift  suddenly,  as  the  wind. 

3.  To  turn  with,  or  like,  the  wind  ;  to  veer. 

4  To  bandy  words ;  to  answer  back.  Obs. 

to  chop  and  change,  a  To  barter  or  traffic,  b  To  change  or 
veer  about. 

Chop,  n.  A  barter  ;  an  exchange.  Bp.  Ilackett. 

chop  and  change,  a  change,  alteration,  or  vicissitude. 

Chop,  n.  [See  4th  chap.]  1.  A  jaw  ;  —  commonly  in  the  pi. 

2.  pi.  The  jaws  with  the  space  between  them ;  the  fleshy 
parts  about  the  mouth  ;  the  mouth  cavity  ;  fauces  ;  chaps. 

3.  pi.  The  mouth,  opening,  or  entrance  of  anything,  as  a 

cannon,  valley,  channel,  etc.  ;  specif.,  of  the  English 
Channel,  the  entrance  from  the  Atlantic.  Swift. 

4.  A  movable  jaw  or  cheek,  as  of  a  wooden  vise. 

Chop,  v.  t.  1.  To  seize  with  the  chops  and  eat ;  to  snap  ;  - 
often  with  up  or  at.  Obs. 

Upon  the  opening  of  his  mouth  he  drops  his  breakfast  which 
the  fox  presently  chopped  up.  L'  Estrange. 

2.  In  reading  or  speaking,  to  utter  (words)  in  a  hurried 
and  indistinct  manner. 

3.  Hunting.  To  seize  (prey)  in  lair  or  covert  before  it 
has  time  to  get  fairly  away. 

Chop  (chbp),  n.  [Hind,  chhdp  stamp,  brand.]  1.  In  India 
and  China,  a  seal  or  its  impression  ;  an  official  stamp. 

2.  In  India  and  China  trade,  a  license,  or  the  like,  ren¬ 
dered  valid  by  a  seal ;  a  permit ;  a  clearance ;  as,  grand 
chop ,  a  customs  clearance  or  receipt  for  dues  and  duties. 

3.  In  the  China  trade,  a  mark  on  goods  to  indicate  their 
nature,  quality,  etc.;  trade-mark;  lienee,  a  particular 
kind,  brand,  or  class  of  goods  bearing  the  same  trade¬ 
mark  ;  as,  a  chop  of  tea. 

4.  Hence,  quality,  brand,  rate,  or  the  like  ;  as,  silk  of  the 
first  chop.  Anglo-Ind.  <Sc  Colloq. 

6  A  hulk  of  a  boat  made  over  into  a  residence  or  for 
storage,  and  anchored  in  a  river  or  harbor ;  —  prob.  so 
called  because  used  as  the  residence  of  customs  inspectors 
in  the  Chinese  treaty  ports,  where  the  grand  chop,  or  cus¬ 
toms  clearance,  was  granted.  China. 

Chop,  v.  t.  To  stamp  (a  coin)  with  a  chop,  or  mark,  attest¬ 
ing  its  purity.  Chinese  merchants  frequently  so  stamp 
Spanish  or  Mexican  dollars. 

Cho'pa  (cho'pa),  n.  [Sp.]  Any  of  several  marine  fishes, 
esp.  the  rudder  fishes  of  the  genus  Kyphosus ,  and  the 
sailor’s-choice  ( Lagodon  rhomboides). 

Ilcho'pa  a'ma-ril'la  (a'ma-rel'ya)  [Sp.,  lit.,  yellow  chopa],  a 
large  rudder  fish  [Kyphosus  incisor)  widely  distributed  in 
the  tropical  Atlantic.  — 1|  c.  blan'ca  (blaq'ka).  [Sp.,  lit.,  white 
chopa. J  a  A 

common  rud¬ 
der  fish  ( Ky - 

fhosus  secta- 
r  i  z)  of  the 
West  Indies, 

Florida,  Ber¬ 
muda,  etc. ; — 
called  also 
Bermuda  chub.  It  is  a  good 
game  fish,  b  The  spot  (/,€«- 
ostomus  xanthurus). 

Chop'— chop7,  adv.  &  interj.  [Pekinese  kwai 4  - kwai 4  “  quick, 
quick.”]  Quickly;  promptly.  Pidgin  Eng. 
chop'fall  en  (ch5p'fol/’n),  a.  Having  the  lower  jaw  de¬ 
pressed  ;  hence,  dejected.  =  chapfallen. 
ohop'house'  (-hous'),  n.  A  house  where  chops,  etc.,  are 
sold.;  an  eating  house. 
chop'house/,  n.  [See  chop  a  seal.]  A  customhouse  where 
transit  duties  are  levied.  China. 

chop'in  (chbp'Tn),  n.  Also  chop'ine,  chop'pln,  etc.  [F. 
ckopine,  fr.  G.  schoppen.]  A  liquid  measure.  See  measure. 
Cho  pino' (clio-pen';  chbp'Tn;  277),  n.  Also  chop'in  (ch5p'- 
Tn).  [Cf.  OF.  chapin ,  Sp.  chapin ,  Pg.  chapim.]  A  clog,  or 
patten,  having  a  very  thick  sole,  or  in  some  cases  raised 
upon  a  stilt  to  a  height  of  a  foot  or  more. 

Chop'log  ic  (chbp'loj'Ik),  n.  Obs.  Contemptuous.  1.  Con¬ 
tentious  or  sophistical  argumentation. 

2.  One  who  bandies  words  or  is  very  argumentative.  Shah. 
Chopped  (chSpt),  pret.,p.  p.,  Ar  p.  a.  of  chop,  v. 
chopped-egga,  the  common  toadflax.  Dial.  Eng. 


Chopa  Blanca 
( Kyphosus  sectatnx). 


Chop'per  (chBp'er),  n.  One  that  chops  ;  as  :  a  A  person 
who  chops,  or  cuts  into  pieces,  b  Lumbering .  A  lumber¬ 
man  who  fells  and  lops  the  trees.  U.  S.  c  Any  chopping 
instrument,  as  a  butcher’s  cleaver,  d  An  agricultural  tool 
for  thinning  out  plants  in  drills,  e  A  ticket  chopper. 
Chop'ping,  a.  Large  and  vigorous ;  strapping ;  —  now 
applied  only  to  a  child.  “  A  fine  chopping  boy.”  Scott. 
Chop'ping,  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  of  (any)  chop,  v.  Hence  :  p.  a. 
[See  chop  to  barter.]  Shifting  or  changing  suddenly,  as 
the  wind  ;  also  [see  chop  to  cut],  having  tumbling  waves 
dashing  against  each  other  ;  breaking  in  short  abrupt 
waves,  making  boats  move  jerkily  ;  as,  a  chopping  sea. 
chopping  block,  a  block  for  chopping  something  on,  esp.  a 
large  one  of  wood  on  which  to  chop  meat.  —  c.  knife,  a  knife 
for  chopping  or  for  mincing  meat,  vegetables,  etc. 
chop'py  (chop'I),  a. ;  chop'pi-er  (-T-er) ;  chop'pi-est.  [Cf. 
chappy.]  Full  of  cracks,  or  chaps ;  chappy.  “  Choppy 
finger.”  Shak. 

chop'py,  a.  [Cf.  chop  an  abrupt  motion.]  Rough,  with 
short,  tumultuous  waves  ;  as,  a  choppy  sea.  Also  fig. 
Chop'py,  a.  [See  chop  to  barter.]  Of  the  wind,  repeat¬ 
edly  veering  about ;  hence,  changeable  ;  unstable  ;  variable, 
chop'stick  (chbp'stTk'),  n.  [A  Pidgin- English  translation 
of  the  Chinese  name,  which  means  hasteners,  speedy  ones. 
See  chop-chop.]  One  of  two  small  sticks  or  slips  of  wood, 
ivory,  etc.,  used  by  the  Chinese  and  others  to  convey  food 
to  the  mouth. 

chop'stick',  n.  Ill  a  deep-sea  fishing  line,  the  crosspiece, 
of  wire,  whalebone,  etc.,  from  which  the  hooks  hang,  the 
lead  being  usually  fixed  at,  or  hung  from,  its  center  point, 
chop  su'ey  or  soo'y  (ch5p  soo'T).  [Chin.  (Cantonese)  shap 
s ui  odds  and  ends,  fr.  shap  for  sap  to  enter  the  mouth  + 
sui  small  bits  pounded  fine.]  A  melange  served  in  Chinese 
restaurants  to  be  eaten  with  rice,  noodles,  etc.  It  consists 
typically  of  beau  sprouts,  onions,  mushrooms,  etc.,  and 
sliced  meats,  fried  and  flavored  with  sesame  oil.  U.  S. 
cho-rag'ic  (ko-r£j'Tk ;  -ra/jik  ;  277),  a.  [Gr.  x°PIJLyLKw, 
XoprjyiKo?.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  clioragus. 
choragic  monument,  Oieek  Arch.,  a  small  commemorative 
shrine  built  by  a  successful  clioragus,  usually  inscribed 
with  the  date,  names  of  plays,  performers,  etc.,  and  dis¬ 
playing  the  prize  tripod.  That  of  Lysicrates,  built  about 
330  b.  c.  in  the  “  Street  of  Tripods,”  is  still  standing, and  is 
famous  for  its  beauty  and  as  being  one  of  the  earliest  ex¬ 
amples  of  the  Corinthian  order.  See  architecture,  Ulust. 
Cho-ra'gus  (ko-ra'gws),  n. ;  pi.  -ragi  (-ji).  [L.,  fr.  Gr. 

\opayo<;,  x°Priy 1  X°P°?  chorus  -f-  ayeiv  to  lead.]  1.  Gr. 
Antiq.  A  chorus  leader,  esp.  one  who  provided  at  his  own 
expense  one  of  the  dramatic  choruses  at  Athens. 

2.  In  Oxford  University,  a  functionary  who  was  originally 
appointed  to  supervise  the  practice  of  music,  but  who  now 
assists  the  professor  of  music  in  examinations,  etc. 

3.  The  leader  of  a  chorus  or  choir  or  a  band  of  any  kind, 
cho'ral  (ko'rSl),  a.  [LL.  choralis.  See  chorus.]  1.  Of, 

pertaining  to,  or  sung  or  recited  by,  a  choir  or  chorus. 

2.  Music.  Of ,  pertaining  to,  or  of  the  nature  of,  a  chorus,  or 
concerted  vocal  composition  ;  sung,  or  adapted  to  be  sung, 
in  chorus  or  harmony  ;  containing  a  chorus  or  choruses, 
choral  evensong,  in  some  churches,  a  choral  vespers  or  even¬ 
ing  service,  often  with  the  addition  of  extra  music,  as  some 
special  anthem,  a  part  of  an  oratorio,  or  the  like.  —  c.  serv¬ 
ice,  a  service  of  song  ;  specif.,  in  some  churches,  a  service 
in  which  a  part  or  all  (full  choral  service)  of  the  liturgy  is 
intoned  and  sung  by  clergy,  choir,  and  congregation, 
cho-ral',  cho-rale'  (ko-ral' ;  ko'ral),  n.  Music.  A  hymn 
tune  ;  a  simple  sacred  tune,  sung  in  unison,  as  by  the  con¬ 
gregation  in  the  Lutheran  service,  where  the  choral  is 
characterized  by  a  plain,  vigorous  melody,  strong  harmony, 
and  stateliness.  A  famous  example  is  Luther's  “  Ein} 
feste  Burg  ist  unser  Gott  ”  (A  mighty  fortress  is  our  God). 
Chord  (kord),  n.  [L.  chorda  a  gut,  a  string  made  of  a  gut, 
Gr.  xop5>j.  Cf.  cord.]  1.  A  string  or  small  rope  ;  cord. 
Obs.  Howell. 

2.  Specif.,  a  string  of  a  musical  instrument,  as  of  a  harp. 
Now  chiefly  Poetic  or  Fig. 

Love  took  up  the  harp  of  Life,  and  smote  on  all  the  chords  with 
might.  Tennyson. 

3.  Anat.  A  cord. 

4.  Geom.  A  right  line  intersecting  a  curve  ;  a  secant  ; 
specif.,  the  segment  of  the  line  between  two 
points  of  its  intersection  with  the  curve. 

5  Engin.  In  a  truss,  one  of  the  principal 
members,  usually  horizontal  and  two  in 
number  (the  upper  and  lower ),  braced  by 
the  web  members. 

6  [For  accord,  n.  Oxf.E.  D.]  Agreement 
of  musical  sounds;  accord;  harmony.  Obs. 

7  [For  accord,  n.  Oxf.  E.  /).]  Music.  A  Chords,  4.  ^4C, 

combination  of  tones  sounding  simulta-  Chords, 

neously  and  having  a  harmonic  relation  to  each  other  ; 
specif.,  the  common  chord,  or  triad.  Chords  as  treated  in 
harmony  have  at  least  three  tones,  and  are  formed,  in  their 
normal  position,  of  superposed  thirds,  the  lowest  tone 
being  the  root.  Thus  the  common  chord,  composed  of  a  given 
tone  with  its  third  and  fifth,  comprises  two  superposed 
thirds;  a  seventh  chord,  three  such  thirds;  and  a  ninth  chord, 
four.  A  chord  is  major,  minor,  etc.,  according  to  its  inter¬ 
vals;  tonic,  dominant,  etc.,  according  to  its  root.  See  triad. 
chord  of  an  arch,  the  span  of  an  arch.  See  arch,  Itlust.  — 
c.  of  curvature.  Math.,  any  chord  in  the  osculating  circle, 
drawn  from  the  point  of  contact.  —  c.  of  the  ninth.  Music. 
See  ninth  chord.  —  c.  of  the  seventh.  See  seventh  chord. 

Chord,  v.  t. ;  chord'ed  ;  chord'ing.  1.  To  provide  with 
chords,  or  strings  ;  to  string  ;  to  tune.  Bare. 

Even  the  solitary  old  pine  tree  chords  his  harp.  Beecher. 
2.  To  cause  to  accord  or  harmonize.  Bare. 
chord,  v.  i.  [For  accord,  v.]  Music.  To  accord  ;  to  har¬ 
monize  together  ;  as,  this  note  chords  with  that. 

II  Chor'da  (kOr'dd),  n. ;  pi.  chords  (-de).  [NL.,  fr.  L. 

chorda.  See  chord.]  Anat.  A  cord. 


chor'da  dor-sa'lia  (d5r-sa'lTs)  [NL.,  lit.,  cord  of  the  back], 
Anat.,  the  notochord.  —  chor'dae  ten-di'ne-se  (tSn-dTn'e-e) 
[NL.J,  Anat.,  delicate  tendinous  cords  attached  to  the 
edges  of  the  auriculo- ventricular  valves  of  the  heart  and 
to  the  papillary  muscles,  serving  to  hold  the  valves  in 
place  during  the  ventricular  contraction,  —  chor'da  tym'pa- 
ni  (kfir'dd  tim'pri-nl)  [NL.J,  Anat.,  a  branch  of  the  seventh 
cranial  nerve  which  crosses  the  tympanic  cavity  of  the 
ear  and  joins  the  lingual  branch  of  the  fifth  nerve, 
chor  da  cen'trum  (kbr'da-seu'tn/m),  n.  [See  chord;  cen¬ 
trum.]  Zool.  A  centrum  (of  a  vertebra)  formed  by  seg¬ 
mentation  of  the  cartilaginous  or  calcified  sheath  of  the 
notochord,  as  in  elasmobranchs  ;  —  opposed  to  arcocenti'um . 

—  chor'da  cen'trous  (-t  ms),  a. 

chord'al  (kbr'dal),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  chord. 
Chor-da'ta  (k5r-da'ta),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  fr.  L.  chorda  cord.] 
Zool.  A  phylum  or  subkingdom  composed  of  the  animals 
having  at  least  at  some  stage  of  development  a  more  or 
less  well-developed  notochord,  dorsally  situated  central 
nervous  system,  and  gill  clefts  in  the  walls  of  the  pharynx. 
It  includes  the  Vertebrata,  the  Urochorda,  or  tunicatcs, 
and  in  some  classifications  the  Adelocliorda. 
chor'date  (kor'dat),  a.  Zool.  a  Having  a  notochord,  b  Of 
or  pertaining  to  the  Chordata.  —  7/.  One  of  the  Chordata. 
chor-dee7  (k6r-de';  kGr'de),  n.  [F.  corde ,  cordSe ,  p.  p.] 
Med.  A  jminful  erection  of  the  penis, occurring  in  gonorrhea. 
Ghor-dei'les  (k5r-di'lez),  n.  [NL.  ;  Gr.  xopfirj  a  lyre  or 
harp  string  -f-  afternoon,  evening  ;  —  referring  to  its 
singing  at  night.]  Zool.  The  genus  of  goatsuckers  con¬ 
sisting  of  the  night  hawks,  or  bull  bats, 
chor-di'tis  (-di'tts),  n.  [NL.  ;  Gr.  \op8ri  cord  -f-  -tfw.] 
Med.  Inflammation  of  the  vocal  cords, 
chor'do-to'nal  ( kOi'do-to'nal),  a.  [Gr.  x°pty  chord 
tofo?  tone.]  Zool.  Pertaining  to  or  designating  certain 
organs  of  insects,  found  in  various  parts  of  the  body  and 
believed  to  be  auditory.  They  consist  of  a  group  of  gan¬ 
glion  cells,  each  of  which  ends  in  a  rod  inclosed  in  a  tube. 
Chord  packing.  Bridge  Building.  Arrangement  side  by 
side  of  several  parts,  as  bars,  diagonals,  a  post,  etc.,  on  a 
pin  at  the  bottom  of  a  chord. 

chore  (chor),  n.  [Same  word  as  chare  turn,  day  work.]  A 
small  or  odd  job  ;  a  chare  ;  in  thep/.,  the  regular  or  daily 
light  work  of  a  household  or  faim,  either  indoors  or  out¬ 
doors.  U.  S.  &  Dial.  Eng. 

chore,  v.  i.  ;  chored  (chord) ;  chor'ing  (chor'Tng).  To  do 
chores ;  to  char.  U.  S.  &  Dial.  Eng. 
cho-re'a  (ko-re'd),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  ^opeca  dance.]  Med. 
St.  Vitus’s  dance  ;  a  nervous  disease  attended  with  convul¬ 
sive  twitchings  and  other  involuntary  movements.  It  oc¬ 
curs  esp.  in  children  and  most  frequently  in  girls.  It  is 
also  frequent  in  dogs,  —  cho-re'a!  (-al),  cho-re'ic  (-Tk),  a. 
cho're-graph'ic  (ko're-gr5f'Tk),  chor  e-graph 'i-cal  (-T- 
kdl),  a.  Pertaining  to  choregraphy. 

cho-reg'ra  phy  (ki-rgg'rd-fT),  n.  [Gr.  x°Pe^a  dance  -j- 
- graphy .]  a  Art  of  representing  dancing  by  signs,  as  music 
is  represented  by  notes.  Obs.  or  B.  b  Art  of  dancing. 

—  cho  reg'ra  pher,  n .  Bare. 

chor'e-o- graph'  (kbr'e-o-graP),  n.  [See  choregraphy.]  A 
designer  or  arranger  of  a  ballet. 

cho're-pis'co-pal  (ko're-pis'ko-pdl),  a.  Pertaining  to  a 
chorepiscopus  or  his  charge  or  authority. 
cho're-pis'co-pus(-p7/s),7?.;p/. -copi(-pi).  [L.,fr.  Gr.  xwp<?- 
nLcnconos  ;  ^a>po?,  \iopa ,  place,  country  -f-  t7rt<xxo7ro5  bishop. 
Cf.  bishop.]  Eccl.  A  “country”  or  suffragan  bishop,  ap¬ 
pointed  in  the  ancient  church  as  an  assistant  to  a  diocesan 
bishop  to  exercise  episcopal  jurisdiction  in  a  rural  district, 
cho-re'us  (ko-re'ws),  n.  ;  pi.  -rei  (-i).  [L.  choreus ,  Gr. 

Xopeio?,  prop,  an  adj.  meaning  belonging  to  a  chorus  ;  cf. 
F.  choree.']  Gr.  &  Lat.  Pros.  A  trochee;  —  used  at  first 
esp.  of  the  trochee  when  resolved  into  the  tribrach  (-  -  -). 
cho'rl-  (ko'rT-).  Bot.  A  prefix,  from  Greek  x^P1*  X^P^t 
asunder ,  apart ,  signifying  distinct  or  separate  ;  as  in  chori- 
petalous,  c/<onsepalous,  etc. 

cho'rl  amb  (ko'n-5mb;  kbr'T-),  n.  [L.  choriambus ,  Gr. 
\opia/j/3os' ;  xopetos  a  choreus  -f-  tau/3o?  iambus.]  Pros. 
A  foot  consisting  of  four  syllables,  of  which  the  first  and 
last  are  long,  and  the# others  short  (-  ~  -);  that  is,  a 

trochee  and  an  iambus  united.  Apparent  choriambs  are 
often  formed  by  catalectic  dactylic  dipodies  (-  ~  ~  I-),  with 
either  real  or  cyclic  dactyls,  as  in  the  Asclepiadean  verse, 
cho  rl-am'blc  (-Sm'bTk),  a.  [L.  choriambicus ,  Gr.  x°- 
piapfiiKOs.]  Pertaining  to,  consisting  of,  or  containing, 
choriambs.  —  7t.  A  choriamb;  also,  a  choriambic  verse, 
cho'rlc  (ko'rtk  ;  kor'Tk  ;  277),  a.  [L.  choricus ,  Gr  xopixo?.] 
Of,  pertaining  to,  or  in  the  style  of,  a  chorus,  as  of  a  Greek 
tragedy,  or  of  a  choir. 

I  remember  a  choric  ode  in  the  Hecuba.  Coleridge. 
Cho'rl-on  (ko'rT-dn),w.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  xopmv.]  1.  Einbryol. 
A  membrane  enveloping  the  fetus  of  mammals,  external 
to  and  inclosing  the  amnion.  The  chorion  is  always  em¬ 
bryonic,  not  maternal,  in  origin.  In  man  and  the  higher 
mammals  the  allantois  becomes  intimately  united  witn  it, 
and  in  later  stages  forms  its  most  important  part,  con¬ 
tributing  to  it  an  abundant  supply  of  blood  vessels.  The 
external  surface  of  the  chorion,  or  a  part  of  it,  develops 
vascular  processes,  or  villi,  at  an  early  stage.  The  part 
where  thev  do  not  develop,  or,  if  formed,  later  disappear, 
is  called  the  H  cho'ri-on  lae've  (le've)  [L.  levis,  Ixvis,  smooth]. 
The  remaining  portion,  or  ||  cho'ri-on  fron-do'sum  (fr5n-do'- 
sf/m)  [L.  frondosus  leafy],  forms  the  embryonic  portion 
of  the  placenta. 

2.  Zool.  Any  of  various  envelopes  (not  homologous  with 
the  chorion  of  mammals)  of  the  eggs  of  different  animals  ; 
esp.,  a  membrane  of  the  eggs  of  many  insects  secreted  by 
the  follicular  cells  surrounding  the  egg  in  the  ovary, 
cho  ri-on'ic  (-5n'Tk),  a.  Einbryol.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the 
chorion  ;  as,  the  chorionic  villi. 

Cho'ri-op'tes  (ko'n-op'tez),  n.  Zool.  A  genus  of  small 
parasitic  mites  infesting  domestic  animals  and  causing  cer- 


chop'boat',  n.  [chop  a  8eal  + 
boat.]  A  licensed  lighter.  China. 
chop'-cher'rv.  =  bob-cherry. 
chop'church',  n.  [See  chop  to 
barter.]  A  dealer  in  ecclesias¬ 
tical  benefices.  Obs.  Eng. 
chop'dar  (chop'dar).  Var.  of 
CHOBDAR.  [See  CHOP,  V.  1. 1 
chop  dollar.  A  chopped  dollar.  | 
chop'loge. Short  for  choplooic. 
chop 'ness,  n.  A  kind  of  spade  ; 
—  a  word  apparently  fictitious 
and  occurring  only  m  “  Goody 
T wo  Shoes.” 

chop'-nut',  n.  The  calabar  bean, 
choppe.  *1*  chop. 


chopped  (chfipt),  a.  Having 
chops;  mouthed  ;  — chiefly  in 
comp.  [a  ”  buster.”  Obs.  \ 

chop'per,  n.  A  strapping  child;  | 
chop'per,  n.  One  who  chopa  or 
traffics  ;  as  :  a  One  who  buys  and 
sells  ecclesiastical  benefices. 
Obs.  b  One  who  chops  logic, 
chop'per  (ch8p'?r),  n.  [Hind. 
chhappar.]  A  thatched  roof. 
Anglo-Ind. 

chopper  cot.  [Hind,  chhappar- 
khatT]  A  tent  bed.  Anglo-Ind. 
chop'pered  (chBp'Srd),  o.  [See 
chopper  a  root.]  Thatched. 
Anglo-Ind. 


chop'pln.  +  chopin.  [Fine. 

chop'pine.  +  chopin,  cho-| 
chopt.  Chopped.  Ref.  Sp. 
chor.  +  choir,  chore. 
cho-ra'gi  um  (  kfi-ra'iT-wm).  n. ; 
pl.-oiA(-a).  Also  cno-ra'gl-on 
(-8n).  [L.,  fr.  Gr.  xop^yiop,  ^o- 
prjyelov.]  Class.  Antiq.  A  place 
for  choral  dancing, 
cho-ra'gos.  Var.  of  choragts. 
chor'a-gy  (k5r'a-jY),  n.  [Gr. 
XopriyCa.]  Gr.  Antiq.  The  func¬ 
tion  of  a  choragus. 
cho-ra'le  on  (kO-ra'lS-tfn),  n. 
Music.  =  A£OLOM  ELODICON. 
cho'ral-ist,  n.  A  singer  in  a  cho¬ 


rus  ;  also,  a  singer  or  composer 
of  chorals. 

cho'ral-lv,  adv.  of  choral. 
cho-ran'to.  +  <  ohanto. 

Chor -ash 'an  (kfir'ttsh'Tta  ;  ko¬ 
ra  'shd'n).  Bib. 

Cho  ra'zin  (ko-ra'zYn).  Bib. 
Chor-do'ni-a  (k5r-d5'nY-d),  n. 
pi.  |  NL.,  fr.  Gr.  XopSq  string, 
cord.]  Biol.  A  hypothetical 
group  of  wormlike  animals  from 
which  the  vertebrates  and  tuni- 
cates  are  assumed  to  have  de¬ 
scended.  Haeckel. 

chord  pitch.  Mech.  See  pitch. 
chore.  +  choir,  choree,  core. 


||  cho-re'a  Bcrip-to'rum  (kC- 

re'a  skrYp-tC'rum).  [c/t07*ea  + 
L.  scriptorum,  gen.  nl.  of  scrip- 
tor  author.]  Writer’s  cramp, 
cho  ree'  (kf»-re'  ;  k5're),  n.  [F. 
chortle.]  Pros.  =  trochee.  — 
cho-re'ic  (kC-re'Yk),  a. 
cho-reg'ic  (ko-rfj'Tk),  a.,  cho¬ 
re  'gUB  (kr»-re'gt?s),  //.,  chor'e-gy 
(k5r'£-jU»  n.  vars.  of  chorag¬ 
ic,  etc. 

cho-re'i-form  (kfi-re'Y-fdrm ),  a. 
[chorea  -f  -form.]  Med.  Of  the 
nature  of.  or  resembling,  chorea. 
choUe-og'ra-pher  (k5r/P-8g'rd- 
fSr),  7i. ,  choi^e-o-graph'ic  (-$- 


grfif'Yk),  a .,  chor'e-og'ra-phy 
(-8g'ra-fY),  7i.  Vars.  of  choreg- 
r a piier,  etc. 

cho-re'o-ma'ni-a  (kft-re'6-ma'- 
nl-a  ;  k6/r?-C-),  n.  Choromania. 
cho'ri-am'bus  (k5/rY-am'l)t<s), 
7?.;  pi.  -b i  (-bl).  [L.]  A  chori¬ 
amb. 

cho  ri-o-cap'il-la'riB  (-6-kftp'Y- 
la'rYs),  72.  [NL.  ;  chorion  -f  L. 
capillaris  capillary.]  Anat.  The 
inner  of  the  two  vascular  layers 
of  the  choroid  coat  of  the  eye, 
composed  largely  of  capillaries, 
cho'ri-oid,  cho'rl-oi-di'tiB,  etc. 
=  choroid,  choroiditis,  etc. 


food,  foot ;  out,  oil ;  chair  ;  go  ;  sing,  ii)k  ;  4ben,  thin ;  nature,  verdure  (250) ;  K  =  ch  in  G.  icli,  ach  (144) ;  boN  ;  yet ;  zhnzin  azure.  Numbers  refer  to §§  in  Guidi. 
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tain  forms  of  mange,  as  the  foot  scab  of  sheep.  The  mites 
live  chiefly  on  the  surface  of  the  skin  or  on  the  hairs.— 
cho  ri  op'tlc  (ko'rT-Bp'tik),  a. 

Oho  rl  pet'a  lae  (-pet'a-le),  n.  pi.  [NL.  ;  chori-  -f-  Gr.  ntra- 
Aov  leaf.]  Bot.  A  division  of  archichlamydeous  dicotyle¬ 
donous  plants  embracing  those  in  which  the  corolla  is 
divided  into  distinct  parts  or  petals ;  —  called  also  Dialypet- 
alte ,  Polypeialte.  Cf.  Apetalas. 

Cha  rl-pet'al-OUS  (-gI-ms),  a.  Bot.  Having  the  petals  sepa¬ 
rate  ;  specif.,  belonging  to  the  Choripetala?. 
cho  rl  phyllous  (-fTl'fts),  a.  [ chori -  -J-  -phyllous.]  Bot. 
Having  the  parts  or  leaves  of  the  perianth  separate, 
cho  ri-sep'al-ous  (-sgp'al-ws),  a.  [chori- sepalous."]  Bot. 
Having  the  sepals  distinct. 

Cho'rl  SlS  (k5'rI-sTs),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  xuptcns  separation.] 
Bot.  The  separation  of  a  leaf  or  floral  organ  into  two  or 
more  parts  by  congenital  division  ;  —  called  collateral  cho¬ 
risis  when  the  parts  are  side  by  side,  and  parallel ,  or  me¬ 
dian,  chorisis  when  they  are  one  in  front  of  another. 
Cho'rlst  (ko'rTst ;  kbr'Tst),  n.  [F.  choriste ,  or  LL.  chorista. 
See  chorus.]  A  member  of  a  chorus  or  choir ;  a  chorister. 
Cho  ris'tate  (ko-rTs'tat),  a.  [Gr.  separated,  ^fr. 

\ujpL^€Lv  to  separate.]  Bot.  Exhibiting  chorisis. 
Chor'ls-ter  (k5r'Ts-ter  \  formerly ,  and  still  rarely ,  kwer'Ts- 
ter,  kwTr'-),  n.  [See  chorist.]  1.  One  of  a  choir  of  sing¬ 
ers  ;  a  singer  in  a  choir,  as  of  a  church  ;  specif.,  a  choir  boy. 

2.  One  who  leads  a  choir  in  church  music.  If.  S. 
cho  rl  zon'tes  (ko'rT-zbn'tez),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  xwpl^ov- 
res,p.  pr.  pi. of  to  separate.]  In  Homeric  criticism, 

those  who  ascribe  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey  to  different  au¬ 
thors.  —  cho'rl  zont  (ko'rt-zont),  n.  —  cho  ri  zon'tal 
(-z5n't#l),  cho  ri  zon'tlc  (-tTk),  a.  —  ch^ri  zon'tist,  n. 
Cho-rog'ra-pher  (ko-r5g'ra-fer),  n.  One  who  describes  or 
makes  a  map  of  a  particular  district  or  region.  “  The  cho- 
rographers  of  Italy.”  Sir  T.  Browne. 

choro- graphic  (ko/r6-gr5f'Tk)  )  a.  Pertaining  to  chorog- 
cho  ro  graph'!  cal  (  T-kdl)  (  raphy.— cho  ro-graph'- 
i-cal-ly,  adv. 

cho-rog'ra-phy  (ko-r5g'rri-fT),  n.  [L.  chorographia ,  Gr. 
Xt»poypa<f)La  ;  \u)po9  place  -f-  ypd  f>eiu  to  describe.]  1.  Art 
of  describing  or  mapping  a  particular  region  or  district. 
See  topography,  Note. 

2.  A  description,  map,  or  chart  of  a  particular  region  or 
district,  or  its  physical  conformation  and  features. 

The  c horography  of  their  provinces.  Sir  T.  Browne. 
cho'roid  (ko'roid),  a.  [Gr.  \opoei8r)<; ;  \6piov  chorion + 
eI6o?  form.]  Anat.  Pertaining  to  or  designating  several 
delicate  vascular  membranes  or  structures  ;  as  :  the  choroid 
coat  or  membrane,  a  highly  vascular  membrane  containing 
large  branched  pigment  cells,  situated  between  the  scle¬ 
rotic  and  retina  of  the  eye;  choroid  plexus,  one  of  the  deli¬ 
cate  fringelike  processes,  consisting  almost  entirely  of 
blood  vessels,  which  project  into  the  third,  fourth,  and 
lateral  ventricles  of  the  brain. 

Cho'roid,  n.  Anat.  The  choroid  coat  of  the  eye. 

Cho  roi'dal  (ko-roi'dftl),  a.  Pert,  to  the  choroid  of  the  eye. 
choroidal  fissure,  Embrt/ol .,  n  cleft  formed  by  the  invagination 
of  the  optic  vesicle  and  its  stalk  along  their  postero-inierior  sur¬ 
face,  permitting  of  the  ingrowth  of  the  mesoblast  to  form  the 
vitreous  humor,  blood  vessels,  etc. 
cho  rold-l'tis  (ko'roid-i'tTs),  n.  [NL.  ;  choroid  -f-  -#&.] 
Med.  Inflammation  of  the  choroid  of  the  eye. 
Cho-rol'o-gy  (ko-r51'6-jT),  n.  [Gr.  x<*>po?  place  -f-  -logy.~\ 
Biol.  The  science  which  treats  of  the  laws  of  distribution 
of  organisms  over  the  earth’s  surface.  It  includes  zoogeog¬ 
raphy  and  phytogeography.  —  choro-log'i-cal  (ko'ro- 
15j'T-kal),  a.  —  cho-rol'o-gist  (ko-r51'6-jist),  n. 
cho'ro  ma'nl  a  (ko'ro-ma'm-d),  7i.  [NL.  See  chorea  ; 

mania.]  Med.  Epidemic  chorea.  See  dancing  mania. 
Chor'tle  (chfir't’l),  v.  t.  i. ;  chor'tled  (-t’ld) ;  chor'tling 
(-tlTng).  Apparently,  to  sing  or  chant  exultantly;  —  a 
word  coined  by  Lewis  Carroll  (Charles  L.  Dodgson)  and 
used  humorously  by  others  after  him. 

O  frabjous  day  !  Callooh  !  Callay  ! 

He  chortled  in  his  joy.  Lewi s  Carroll. 

Cho'rus  (ko'r&s),  n.  ;  pi.  choruses  (-8z  ;  -Tz).  [L.,  a  dance 
in  a  ring,  a  dance  accompanied  with  song,  a  chorus,  a 
band  of  dancers  and  singers,  Gr.  \o pos.  Cf.  choir,  carol.] 

1.  In  Greek  drama,  a  company  of  singers  or  chanters,  act¬ 
ing  as  a  unit,  and  in  the  developed  tragedy  occupying  a 
r61e  fluctuating  between  that  of  participants  in,  and  that 
of  interpreters  of,  the  action.  The  earliest  chorus  con¬ 
sisted  of  a  group  of  singers  under  a  leader  who  sang  the 
dithyramb  at  the  Dionvsia.  In  534  b.  c.  Thespis  introduced 
an  actor  who  held  a  dialogue  with  the  leader  of  the  chorus. 
iEschylus  introduced  a  second  actor,  and  Sophocles  a  third, 
and  with  this  increase  threw  the  burden  of  dramatic  inter¬ 
est  upon  the  actors.  The  chorus,  however,  was  still  an 
organic  element  of  the  drama,  though  with  Euripides  and 
later  writers  the  r61e  of  the  chorus  became  more  passive  and 
extraneous,  the  choral  ode  forming  a  running  commentary 
on  the  play.  The  number  of  the  jEschylean  chorus  was 
twelve  ;  Sophocles  increased  it  to  fifteen.  Cf.  tragedy. 

2  The  part  of  the  drama  sung  by  the  chorus,  typically 


consisting  of  a  series  of  odes  arranged  for  antiphonal  sing¬ 
ing,  interspersed  between  the  scenes  of  the  play. 

What  the  lofty,  grave  tragedians  taught 

In  chorus  or  ianmic.  Milton. 

3  Hence,  a  company  like  the  Greek  chorus  in  English 
plays  on  classical  models,  reduced  in  the  Elizabethan 
drama  to  a  single  character  who  speaks  the  prologue  aud 
explains  or  comments  upon  the  course  of  events. 

4  Music,  a  A  company  of  singers  singing  in  concert;  a 
choir;  specif.,  the  body  of  singers  who  sing  the  choral  parts 
in  operas,  etc.,  as  distinguished  from  the  soloists,  b  The 
simultaneous  singing  or  song  of  a  number  of  persons,  c 
A  composition,  usually  of  two  or  more  parts  in  harmony, 
intended  to  be  sung  by  a  number  of  voices  in  concert ;  as, 
a  double  chorus ,  one  of  eight  parts,  d  A  part  of  a  song  or 
hymn  recurring  at  intervals,  as  the  refrain  at  the  end  of 
stanzas ;  also,  a  company  of  singers  who  join  the  singer  or 
choir  in  singing  such  parts,  e  The  compound  or  mixture 
stops  of  an  organ,  f  Formerly,  the  drone  of  a  bagpipe, 
or  the  free  staves  or  accompaniment  strings  of  the'  crowd. 
6.  Fig.  :  a  The  simultaneous  utterance  of  speech,  laughter, 
cries,  etc.,  by  a  number  of  people  or  animals,  as  dogs  in 
the  chase,  or  the  sounds  so  uttered,  b  Any  utterance, 
as  laughter,  bearing  to  the  utterance  of  another  a  relation 
suggesting  that  of  the  chorus,  or  refrain,  to  a  song. 

The  Bouter  tauld  his  queerest  stories  ; 

The  landlord's  laugh  was  ready  chorus.  Burns. 
In  chorus,  with  simultaneous  utterance ;  all  together, 
cho'rus  (ko'rws),  v.  i. ;  cho'rused  (-rust) ;  cho'rus-ing.  To 
sing  in  chorus;  to  exclaim  simultaneously.  W.  D.  Howells. 
cho'rus,  v.  t.  1.  To  sing  or  utter  in  chorus.  Scott. 

2.  To  provide  with  a  chorus  or  refrain  ;  to  sing  the  chorus 
of  ;  fig.,  to  give  assent,  etc.,  to,  as  by  joining  in  a  chorus  ; 
to  echo,  as  another’s  words.  —  cho'rus-er  (-er),  n. 
chose  (shoz),  7i.;  pi.  choses  (shoz'Sz).  [F.,  fr.  L.  causa 
cause,  reason.  See  cause.]  Law.  A  thing;  a  piece  of  per¬ 
sonal  property. 

chose  in  action,  in  its  widest  sense,  any  right  to  a  thing  per¬ 
sonal  not  in  one’s  possession  or  actual  enjoyment,  but  re¬ 
coverable  by  suit  at  law  ;  esp.,  now,  any  right  to  an  act  or 
forbearance  under  a  contract,  as  in  case  of  debts,  stocks, 
shares,  and  negotiable  instruments,  or  for  a  tort  connected 
with  a  contract.  Also  sometimes,  loosely,  the  thing,  as  a 
bond  or  note,  which  is  the  subject  of  this  right.  —  c.  in  pos¬ 
session,  a  thing  in  one’s  actual  possession.  —  c.  local,  a  thing 
annexed  to  a  place,  as  a  mill.  —  c.  transitory,  a  movable.  R. 
cho'sen  (cho'z’n), /?./>.  of  choose.  Specif.:  p.  a.  Selected 
from  a  number  ;  picked  out ;  choice  ;  in  Theol elect. 

Seven  hundred  chosen  men  left-handed.  Judg.  xx.  16. 
chosen  freeholder,  in  New  Jersey,  one  of  a  board  of  county 
officers  having  charge  of  county  finances,  similar  to  county 
commissioners  or  county  supervisors  in  other  States.  — 
c.  people,  the  Israelites.  (See  1  Chron.  xvi.  13,  Ps.  xxxiii. 
12,  Acts  xiii.  17,  etc.) 

If  taken  away  from  the  chosen  people,  it  [the  kingdom  of  God] 
will  be  carried  beyond  their  limits,  even  among  the  heathen. 

G.  P.  Fisher. 

Cho'sen,  n.  One  w  ho  is  the  object  of  choice  or  divine  favor  ; 
an  elect  person  ;  —  used  w  ith  the  or  a  possessive  pronoun. 
ChO'shu'  (cho'shoo'),  n.  [From  Choshu  the  Sinico-Japanese 
name  for  the  province  of  Nagato.]  One  of  the  four  great 
fiefs  of  southern  Japan  which  were  most  active  in  the  revo¬ 
lution  of  1867-68  resulting  in  the  overthrow  of  the  feudal 
and  the  restoration  of  the  imperial  government. 

II  chou  (shoo),  7i.;  pi.  choux  (shoo).  [F.,  fr.  L.  caulis 
stalk.]  1.  A  cabbage. 

2.  A  kind  of  light  pastry,  usually  in  the  form  of  a  small 
round  cake,  and  with  a  filling,  as  of  jelly  or  cream. 

3.  A  bunch,  knot,  or  rosette  of  *ribbon  or  other  material, 
used  as  an  ornament  in  women’s  dress. 

Chou  (chou),  n.  [Chin,  chou1  round,  complete.]  A  dynasty 
in  Chinese  history,  from  b.  c.  1122  to  255,  characterized  by 
the  feudal  system  of  government,  by  the  rise  of  literature 
and  civilization,  and  distinguished  as  the  era  of  Confucius, 
Laotze,  and  Mencius. 

Chou'an'  ( F ’  shoo'aN' ;  often  Anglicized,  shoo'an),n.  [F.] 
One  of  the  royalist  insurgents  in  western  France  (Brittany, 
etc.)  during  and  after  the  French  Revolution, 
chough  (chuf),  7i.  [ME.  choughe,  kowe  (and  cf.  ME.  ca ) ; 
cf.  AS.  ceo,  D.  kauw,  OHG.  chdha ,  Dan.  kaa.  Cf.  caddow.] 
Any  bird  of  the  Old  World  genus  Pyr- 
rhocorax ,  of  the  crow  family,  of  small 
or  medium  size,  with  red  legs  and 
glossy  black  plumage.  The  Cornish 
chough  (P.  graculus), which  has  a  red 
bill,  is  now  rare  in  England,  but 
found  in  mountainous  parts  of  Eu¬ 
rope  and  northern  Africa.  The  Al¬ 
pine  chough  ( P .  alpinus)  is  a  smaller 
yellow-billed  European  form.  tt 

chouse  (chous),  v.  t.  ;  choused 
(choust) ;  chous'ing.  [Said  to  be  from 
Turk,  chaush  a  messenger  or  inter¬ 
preter,  one  of  whom,  attached  to  the 
Turkish  embassy,  in  1609  cheated  the  Chough. 


Turkish  merchants  resident  in  England  out  of  £4,000.]  To 
cheat ;  trick;  defraud  ;  —  often  followed  by  of  or  out  of ; 
as,  to  chouse  one  out  of  his  money.  Colloq. 

The  undertaker  of  the  afore-cited  poesy  hath  choused  your 
highness.  Landor. 

Chouse  (chous),  n.  1.  In  Obs.  senses:  a  =  chiaus.  b  A 
swindler;  cheat.  C  One  easily  cheated  ;  gull;  dupe. 

2.  A  trick  ;  sham  ;  imposition.  Slang  or  Colloq. 
chow  (chou),  7i.  [Chin.  chouK’]  A  prefecture  or  district 
of  the  second  rank  in  China,  or  the  chief  city  of  such  a  dis¬ 
trict  ;  —  often  part  of  the  name  of  a  city,  as  in  Foochow. 
chow'chow'  (cliou'chou'),  a.  [Prob.  corrupt,  of  a  dial.  var. 
of  Pekinese  ch'ih1  to  eat.]  Consisting  of  several  kinds 
mingled  together  ;  mixed  ;  miscellaneous ;  as,  chowchow 
sweetmeats  (preserved  fruits  put  together), 
chowchow  chop,  the  last  lighter  containing  the  small  sundry 
packages  sent  off  to  fill  up  a  ship.  Slang ,  China. 
chow'chow',  n.  1.  A  mixture  of  all  sorts  of  things  ;  a 
hodgepodge;  esp.,  chopped  mixed  pickles. 

2.  One  of  a  Chinese  breed  of  domestic  dogs  of  medium  size, 
with  thick  close  hair  of  a  red  or  black  color,  remarkable 
for  having  the  tongue  black. 

chow'der  (chou'der),  n.  [F.  chaudibre  a  kettle,  a  pot.  Cf. 
caldron.]  Cookery.  A  dish  made  of  fresh  fish  or  clams, 
biscuit,  onions,  etc.,  stewed  together, 
cliow'ry  (chou'rl),  7i.  ;p/.  -ries  (-rTz).  [Hind,  chaunti,.'] 
A  whisk,  usually  made  of  the  tail  of  a  yak,  to  keep  off  flies, 
—  used  in  the  East  Indies. 

chrema-tis'tic  (kre'md-tis'tTk),  a.  [Gr.  xPWaTL<TTLK°* 
of  or  for  traffic.]  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  occupied  in,  the 
gaining  of  wealth.  Fielding.  — n.  =  chrematistics. 
chrem  a-tls'tics  (-tTks),  n.  Sometimes  chre'ma-tis'tlc. 
[Gr.  xprj/aaTurTiKij  (sc.  T€\vr))  the  art  of  traffic,  fr.  xPVlJLara 
goods,  money,  fr.  xpyvOat  to  use.]  The  science  of  wealth  ; 
the  science,  or  a  branch  of  the  science, of  political  economy. 

Chrematistic  .  .  .  ip  now  usually  applied  to  systems  of  theoret¬ 
ical  or  practical  economy  which  overlook  the  higher  ends  of 
society,  and  exclude  from  consideration  questions  of  moral  obli¬ 
gation  and  political  well-being.  Diet,  qf  Pol.  Econ. 

chres  tom'a  thy  (kr5s-tom'd-thT),  n. ;  pl.^  -thies  (-tliTz). 
[Gr.  xP^o-TopaOeia  ;  xPr)<rT^  useful  -f-  paOeiv,  pavOaveiv,  to 
learn.]  A  selection  ot  passages,  esp.  with  notes,  etc.,  to  be 
used  in  acquiring  a  language  ;  as,  a  Hebrew  chrestomathy. 
Chrism  (krlz’m),  7?.  [ME.  C7'isme ,  from  AS.  crisma  ;  also 
ME.  creme ,  fr.  OF.  cresme ,  like  the  AS.  word  fr.  LL.  chris- 
ma ,  fr.  Gr.  xpio-/ua,  fr.  xPieu'  to  anoint ;  perh.  akin  to  L. 
friar e,  fricare ,  to  rub,  E.  friable ,  friction.  Cf.  chrisom, 
cream.]  1.  Fast.  cC-  R.  C.  Churches.  Oil,  usually  mixed 
with  balm  or  balm  and  spices,  consecrated  by  the  bishop 
on  Maundy  Thursday,  and  used  in  the  administration  of 
baptism,  confirmation,  ordination,  etc. 

2.  By  extension,  an  ointment;  unguent.  Mrs.  Broiming. 

3.  Feel,  a  A  sacramental  anointment;  unction,  b  Confir¬ 
mation,  esp.  as  performed  in  the  Eastern  Church,  c  Ex¬ 
treme  unction.  Rare. 

4.  =  chrisom,  2  &  4. 

Chrism,  V.  t.  ;  chrismed  (kriz’md) ;  chrism'ing.  [Cf.  OF. 
crestner.l  To  anoint  with  chrism.  Rare. 
chris'mal  (krTz'mal),  a.  [Cf.  LL.  chrismalis.']  Of  or  per¬ 
taining  to  chrism. 

Chris  ma'tlon  (knz-ma'sh?7n),  n.  [Cf.  LL.  chrismatio.'] 
Act  of  applying  the  chrism,  or  consecrated  oil.  Rare. 
chris'ma  to-ry  (krtz'md-to-rY),  n.;  pi.  -ries  (-rTz).  [LL. 
chrism atorium.']  1.  A  cruet  or  vessel,  or  a  place,  in  which 
the  chrism  is  kept. 

2.  Sacramental  anointment ;  unction  ;  chrism, 
chris'mon  (krTz'mbn),  71.  [LL.  See  chrism,  Christ.]  The 
monogram  £,  made  up  of  the  first  two  letters  (chi,  X,  and 
rho,  P)  in  Gr.  XP12TOX,  Christ. 

chris'om  (-wm),  71.  [See  chrism.]  1.  =  chrism,  1  &  3  a. 

2.  A  wiiite  cloth,  robe,  or  mantle  thrown  over  a  child  when 
baptized,  as  a  sign  of  innocence.  If  the  child  died  within 
a  month  alter  its  baptism,  the  chrisom  was  used  aa  a  shroud  :  if 
not,  it,  or  its  estimated  value,  was  given  &b  an  offering  at  the 
mother’s  churching  or  purification. 

3.  The  alb  or  surplice  of  a  priest. 

4.  A  child  in  its  chrisom;  hence  :  a  A  child  which  died 
within  a  month  after  its  baptism.  Obs.  b  A  babe  ;  an  in¬ 
fant  ;  an  innocent.  Obs. 

Christ  (krist),  n.  [L.  Christus ,  Gr.  Xpio-To?,  fr. 
anointed,  fr.  xPtctl/  to  anoint.  See  chrism.]  1.  The  Mes¬ 
siah,  or  (Lord's)  Anointed, whose  coming  was  prophesied  and 
expected  by  the  Jews.  “  I  am  not  the  Christ John  i.  20. 

2.  Jesus;  —  so  called  as  the  person  who  fulfilled  this 
prophecy  and  expectation. 

3.  An  ideal  and  perfect  humanity,  as  typified  by  Christ. 

Ring  in  the  Christ  that  is  to  be.  Ttnvgson. 

4.  Among  the  Jews,  any  divinely  appointed  ruler,  as  con¬ 
secrated  by  anointing  ;  — a  use  in  versions  of  the  Old  Tes¬ 
tament.  Obs. 

Chris  ta-del'phi-an  (krTs'td-del'fT-ftn),  n.  [ Christ  -f-  Gr. 
a6eA $69  brother.]  One  of  a  religious  sect  (called  also  Btoth- 


cho/ri-o-ret'i-nal,  <1.  [Gr.xoptoc  j 
chorion  -f  retinal.]  Anat.  Pert, 
to  the  choroid  and  retina. 
cho/ri-o-ret  i-ni'tia  (-nT'CTs),  n.  \ 
[NL.]  =  cho  hoi  do  met  1  nit  is.  | 

cho'rlsm  (kO'rTz’m),  n.  [Gr. 
Xuip>-<rp.6s  separation  ]  Chorisis. 
chor'lB-ter-ahip  .  ;i.  See -ship. 
cho-ria'tic  (ko-rls'tTk),  a.  CI10- 
ric  ;  choral.  Ran-. 
cho  ri-za'tion  (ko'rT-za'shtfn), 
n.  [Gr.  xu>Pl{Tei»'  to  separate.] 
Bot.  Choriaia.  Rare. 
chori  (chfirl).  F.rron.  for  ciioil. 
chorle.  +  churl. 
ehorl'iah.  f  CHURLISH, 
cho'ro-gi'  (chS'ro-ge'),  n.  The 
Chinese  artichoke.  [Ref.  Sp.  I 
cho-rog'ra^fv.  Chorography.j 
cho'n^graph  (kC'rC-graf ).  n. 
[Gr.  x^po?  place  4-  -graph.]  An 
instrument  for  determining  me¬ 
chanically  the  position  of  a  sta¬ 
tion  or  place  from  the  angles 
made  by  lines  from  it  to  three 
points  of  known  positions.  See 
THREE- POINT  PROBLEM. 

cho-rog'ra-phy  (kr>-r5g'ra-fT), 
ri.  [Gr.  x°P0?  dance  4-  -graphy.] 

=  CHORKORAPHY. 
cho  rol'do-i-rl'tia  (kfi-roFdn-T- 
rt'tta),  n.  [NL.;  choroid  4-  iri¬ 
tis.']  Inflammation  of  the  cho¬ 
roid  and  the  iris. 


cho-roido-ret'i-ni'tl8  (-r  5  t'Y- 
ni'tts).  n.  [NL-;  choroid  4-  reti¬ 
na  4-  -it is.]  Inflammation  of 
the  choroid  and  the  retina, 
cho-rom'e-try  (k6-r5m'P-trT),  n. 
Gr.  \<*>po<;  place  4-  - metrj/A 
^and  surveying.  [BihA 

Chor-re'an8  ( ktf-re'rtnz).  D.  \ 
Chorus.  +  Caurus.  Chancer. 
Cho8  a-me'ua  (k  5  s'd-m  e'u  a). 
Bib. 

chose,  n.  •fcnoosE.  [choose  ] 
chose  (ch5z), pret.  &•  obs.  p.  p.  of  I 
choss.  n.  CHOOSE, 
cho'ta  haz'ri  (chO'td  haz'rt). 
j  [Hind,  chhoti  email  4-  Ar.  hdzri 
breakfast.]  A  light  meal  taken 
very  early  in  the  morning.  An¬ 
glo- Tud. 

cho  taae' (ehS'taz'),  n.  See  pe¬ 
trography. 

chote.  I  wot.  See  ch,  pron. 
Obs.  Dial.  Eng. 
chott.  Var.  of  shott,  salt  lake, 
chou.  Var.  of  chow.  Chin. 

||  chou'an'  ( F.  ehdo'aN')*  n.  [F.] 
Bot.  The  seed  of  a  European 
chenopodiaceouB  plant  ( Sal  sol  a 
tamarisci folia)  used  formerly 
in  preparing  carmine.  Obs. 

II  chou  croute'  (ehdo'krobt'),  n. 
[F.]  Sauerkraut. 

chou  fleur'  (-flfir'),  n. ;  pi. 
CHOl’X  fleurs  (-flOr').  [F.l 
Cauliflower. 


cho  u'i-c  ha  (cho  u'Y-c  h  a  ;  i 
chdo'-),  n.  [Of  Amer.  Indian  j 
origin.]  The  quinnat  salmon,  j 
chou'ka  (chou'ka),  n.  [Cf. 
Hind,  cha uka  a  four.]  The  tour- 
horned  antelope.  India. 
chou'ki-dar  (cnou'kt-diir).  Var. 
of  chokidar. 

chould.  chold.  I  would.  See  ch, 
pron.  Obs.  Dial.  Eng. 
choul'try  (choul'trT),  n.;  pi. 
-tries  (-trTz).  [Cf.  Canareee 
chdwad i.]  Anglo-Ind.  1.  An  inn 
or  caravansary. 

2.  Of  a  temple,  a  pillared  hall  or 
colonnade  ;  —  an  incorrect  uee. 
chounge.  *i*  change. 
chous'er  (chous'?r),  n.  One 
who  chouses,  or  cheats, 
choush  (choush).  Var.  of 

CHIAl’S. 

chou'sing-ha  (chou'eYng  hii).  ?>. 
[Hind,  chausingd,  chausingha , 
lit.,  four  horns.]  The  four¬ 
horned  antelope.  India. 

||  chout  (chout),  n.  [Marathi 
chauth  one  fourth  part.]  An  as-  1 
Basement  of  a  fourth  part  ;  —  ap¬ 
plied  orig.  to  the  blackmail  ex¬ 
acted  by  Marathas.  India. 

||  choux  (sh<55),  ri.,  pi.  of  chou. 

choux/  de  Bruxelles' (d?  brU'- 
geK).  [F.l  Brussels  sprouts, 
cho'vy  (cno'V'Q,  cho'vee,  n. ; 
id.  chovif.s  (-viz),  -vees.  A 


rusty  brownish  chafer  ( Phyllo - 
pert  ha  horticola )  with  green  tho¬ 
rax  and  head,  injurious  to  gar¬ 
dens  and  fruit  trees.  Dial.  Eng. 
chow  (chou  ;  Scot,  also  choo). 
Obs.  or  Scot,  and  dial.  Eng.  var. 
of  <  IIKW. 

chow  (chou  ;  ch<5o).  Scot.  var. 
of  jowl,  or  let  ciiaw,  n. 
chow  (chou),  n.  Food  of  any 
kind;  provisions.  Slang,  Phil.  I. 
chow  (chou),  n.  [See  chow- 
chow.]  A  Chinaman.  Colloq ., 
Australia. 

chow'-chow'  (chou'chou7)*  = 
chayote.  [der  of.  | 

chow'der,  v.t.  To  make  a  chow-| 
chow'der  (chou'd?r),  chow'ter 
(-ter).  Dial.  Eng.  var.  of  jow- 
ter,  a  fish  hawker, 
chowder  beer.  A  liquor  made 
by  boiling  black  spruce  in  water 
and  mixing  molasses  with  it. 
chow'der-head  .  n.  Dial,  for 
jolterhead.  —  chow'der-head  - 
ed,  a. 

chowgh.  ■f  CHOUGH, 
chow^kee  (chou'k?1).  Var.  of 

CHOKY,  71.  [CHOKIDAR. I 

chow'ke-dar  (-dar),  n.  Var.  of  | 
chowle.  jowl. 
chow-pat'tl.  chow-pat'ty(chou- 
pat't).  Vars.  of  chupatty. 
chow're.  chow'er  (chou'?r). 
Obs.  or  dial,  forms  of  jower. 


chowse.  chouse. 
chow'ter  (chou'tSr),  v.  f.  To 
grumble  or  mutter.  Dial.  Eng. 
choy'a  (choi'a),  choy  (choi). 
Vars.  of  chay. 

choy '-root/  (-root'),  n.  =  ch  ay. 
choze.  ( !hose.  _/;  f.  sr. 
Cho-ze'ba  (k6-zE'bd ).  Bib . 
cho'zen.  Chosen.  Ref.  Sp. 
chq.  Abbr.  Cheque. 
Chr..orchr.  Abbr.  Christopher; 
Christian  ;  Christ  ;  Christina  5 
chrestomathy. 

chre'ma-the'ism  (kre'md-the'- 
iz’m),  71.  [Gr.  XWV-a  thing,  fr. 
)prj<r0ai  to  use  4-  theism.]  Wor¬ 
ship  of  inanimate  objects  re¬ 
garded  as  usefully  divine. 

E.  W.  Hopkins. 
chre'ma-tist  (-tTst),  n.  [Gr. 
Xpt)  xariarh^  a  money  getter.] 
A  student  of  chrematistics.  R. 
chre  o-tech'nlcs  (k  r  e'o-te  k'- 
ntks),  n.  [Gr.  XPc‘°s  useful  4- 
re'xPTj  art.]  The  useful  arts,  esp. 
agriculture,  manufactures,  and 
commerce.  Rare. 
chres  to-math'le  (krgs'tft- 
mftth'Ik),  a.  Teaching  what 
is  useful. 

chres  to-math'ics  (-Yks).  n.  Use¬ 
ful  learning.  [hild.  I 

Chriem'hild.  Var.  of  Kriem-| 

1  Chris.  Abbr.  Christopher. 


chri8ecoll.  +  chrisocoll. 
chris'ma  (krYz'ma),  n. ;  pi. 
-mata  (-md-tfi).  =  chrismon. 
chris'mal  (-null),  chris-ma'le 
(krTz-ma'le),  71.  [LL.  chris - 
male.]  Ecci.  A  chrisom  cloth, 
a  vessel  or  flask  for  holding  the 
chrism,  a  cloth  used  for  covering 
relics,  the  pyx.  a  sum  of  money 
paid  for  the' chrism,  etc. 
cliris'ma-ry  (-nui-rT),  n.  [LL. 
chrismarinm.]  A  chrismatory. 
chri8'ma-tite  (-tit),  chris'ma- 
tine  (-tin),  n.  [Gr.  Ypio-jua  oint¬ 
ment.]  A  mineral  resembling 
ozocerite.  [chrism.  Rare.  I 
chris'ma-tize  (-tTz),  v.  t.  =| 
chris'ma-to-ry  (-tf»-rY),  a.  Of  or 
pert,  to  sacramental  unction, 
chris'o-coll,  71.  =  chrysocol- 

LA.  1.  Obs. 

chrisom  child,  or  chris'om-er,  n. 
=  chrisom,  n.,  4.  Obs. 
chris'-root/  (k  rls'rdot'),  n. 
Green  hellebore. 

Chris 'ta-bel  (-ta-bSl),  n.  1.  A 
king’s  daughter  Becretly  be¬ 
trothed  to  Sir  Cawline,  in  the 
version  of  the  ancient  ballad 
“  Sir  Cawline  "given  in  Percy’s 
“  Reliques.”  Her  heart  broke 
when  he  was  killed  in  freeing 
her  from  the  “  soldan." 

2.  The  heroine  of  Coleridge’s 
unfinished  poem  M  Christabel.** 


ale,  senate,  efire,  ftm,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofa ;  eve,  gvent,  6nd,  recent,  maker ;  ice,  ill ;  old,  Sbey,  orb,  5dd,  s8ft,  connect ; 

II  Foreign  Word.  *i*  Obsolete  Variant  of.  4-  combined  with.  =  equals. 


use,  unite,  urn,  up,  circus,  menu ; 
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ers  of  Christ  and  Thomasites )  founded  in  the  United 
States  about  1850  by  John  Thomas,  M.  D.  They  reject  the 
Trinity  and  the  natural  immortality  of  the  soul,  believing 
that  the  righteous  only  receive  eternal  life.  They  believe 
also  m  the  proximate  personal  coming  of  Christ,  lay  stress 
upon  the  cleansing  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit  and  the  di¬ 
vine  word  of  Christ,  practice  immersion,  and  have  no  or¬ 
dained  ministers.  -  Chris  ta  del'phi  an,  a.  -  Chris  ta 
del'phi-an  ism  (krls'ta-dSl'fl-dn-iz’m),  n. 
christ'cross/(krTs'kr8s/;  205),  n.  Often  written  crisscross, 
and  usually  so  in  sense  of  the  signature.  [Cf.  crisscross.] 

1.  The  mark  of  the  cross  (typically  thus,  *J«),  as  formerly 
put  before  the  alphabet  in  a  hornbook,  on  a  dial  as  the  sign 
of  12  o’clock,  etc.,  or  (X)  made  by  a  person  as  a  substitute 
for  his  signature. 

2.  The  alphabet.  Ohs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 
christ'cross'-row',  criss'cross  -row'  (  ro/),  n.  The  al¬ 
phabet  ;  —  so  called  from  the  cross  set  before  it  in  horn¬ 
books.  A  rchaic  or  Dial.  Eng. 

Christ'ed  (kris'tgd),  p.  a.  Made  like,  or  one  with,  Christ ; 
filled  with  a  Christlike  spirit. 

The  grand  first  thing  or  chief  concern  for  us  is  to  be  simply 
Christed  all  through,  filled  in  every  faculty  and  member  with 
his  Christly  manifestation.  //.  Pus  knell. 

chris'ten  (kris'’n),  v.  t.  ;  chris'tened  (-’nd) ;  chris'ten-ing. 
[AS.  cristnian  to  make  a  Christian,  fr.  cristen  a  Christian, 
L.  Christianas. ]  1.  To  Christianize.  Ohs.  or  Archaic. 

2.  To  receive  or  initiate  into  the  visible  church  of  Christ 
by  baptism  ;  to  baptize  ;  also,  to  name  at  baptism. 

3.  To  stand  sponsor  to  (a  child)  at  baptism.  Ohs. 

4.  To  name,  as  a  ship,  by  a  ceremony  likened  to  baptism. 

6.  In  general,  to  give  a  name  to ;  to  name  ;  denominate. 
“  Christen  the  thing  what  you  will.”  Bp.  Burnet. 

6.  To  use  for  the  first  time.  Colloq. 

Chris'ten  dom  (-dftm),  n.  [AS.  crist endom  ;  cristen  a 
Christian  -j — dom  -dom.]  1.  Christian  faith,  profession, 
or  state  ;  Christianity.  Ohs.  Shak. 

2.  The  whole  body  of  Christians  ;  the  church.  Hooker. 

3.  That  portion  of  the  world  in  which  Christianity  pre¬ 
vails,  or  which  is  governed  under  Christian  institutions,  in 
distinction  from  heathen  or  Mohammedan  lands. 

The  Arian  doctrine  which  then  divided  Christendom.  Milton. 

4.  [/.  c.]  Baptism;  christening.  Ohs. 

Chris'tlan  (kris'chan  ;  277),  n.  [L.  christianus ,  Gr.  xpi- 
<rr taro? ;  cf.  OF.  crestiien ,  F.  chretien.  See  Christ.]  1.  One 
who  believes,  or  professes  or  is  assumed  to  believe,  in  Je¬ 
sus  Christ,  and  the  truth  as  taught  by  Him  ;  an  adherent 
of  Christianity  ;  esp.,  one  whose  inward  and  outward  life 
is  conformed  to  the  doctrines  of  Christ. 

The  disciples  were  called  Christians  first  in  Antioch.  Acts  xi.  26. 

2.  One  born  in  a  Christian  country  or  of  Christian  par¬ 
ents,  who  has  not  definitely  become  an  adherent  of  an  op¬ 
posing  system. 

3.  A  human  being  as  distinguished  from  one  of  the  lower 
animals.  Colloq.  or  Dial. 

4.  A  decent,  civilized,  respectable,  or  presentable  person. 
Colloq.  or  Slang. 

6.  Eccl.  a  One  of  the  Disciples  of  Christ.  See  under 
disciple,  b  One  of  the  members  of  an  American  sect 
called  Christian  Connection.  The  Bible  is  their  only  au¬ 
thoritative  rule  of  faith  and  practice,  every  one  being  al¬ 
lowed  to  interpret  it  for  himself.  They  believe  in  the  divin¬ 
ity  of  Christ,  in  immersion  as  the  only  true  form  of  bap¬ 
tism  (a  few  only  believing  that  sprinkling  is  also  baptism), 
and  in  open  communion,  reject  infant  baptism,  and  admit 
into  membership  also  those  who  do  not  believe  in  immer¬ 
sion.  In  polity  they  are  congregational. 

In  this  sense,  often  pronounced,  but  not  by  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  sects,  kris'chan. 


6.  Masc.  prop.  name.  L.  Christianas  (krTs'ti-a'ims)  ;  F. 
Chretien  (kra'tySN')  ;  It.  A’  Sp.  Cristiano  (kres-te-a'no) ; 
Pg.  Christ iano  (kres-te-a'no) ;  G.  &  Dan.  Christian  (kres'- 
te-an). — Dim.  Christie.  —  Fern.  Christiana. 

7-  The  hero  of  Bunyan’s  “The  Pilgrim's  Progress,”  de¬ 
signed  to  represent  the  various  experiences,  internal  and 
external,  in  the  life  of  a  real  Christian.  Cf.  Celestial  City. 
Christian  of  St.  Thomas,  a  member  of  an  independent  native 
Christian  church  in  southwestern  India,  on  the  Malabar 
coast,  which  claims  the  apostle  St.  Thomas  as  its  founder. 
Nestorian  in  origin,  it  has  been  since  the  17th  century  for 
the  most  part  Jacobite.  — Christians  of  St.  John,  Eccl.  Hist ., 
the  Mandseans.  See  Mand^an,  1. 

Chris'tlan,  a.  1.  Professing,  believing,  or  belonging  to, 
Christianity  ;  as,  a  Christian  people. 

2.  Pertaining  to  Christ  or  his  religion. 

The  Christian  religion  was  always  recognized  in  the  adminis¬ 
tration  of  the  common  law  ;  and* so  far  as  that  law  continues 
to  be  the  law  of  the  land,  the  fundamental  principles  of  that  re¬ 
ligion  must  continue  to  be  recognized  in  the  same  cases  and  to 
the  same  extent  as  formerly.  T.  M.  Cooley. 

3.  Pert,  to  the  church  ;  ecclesiastical ;  —  only  in  the  phrase 
court  Christian  or  Christian  court.  Ohs.  except  Hist. 

4  Characteristic  of  Christian  people  ;  following  Christ’s 
precepts  and  example  ;  Christlike;  kind;  kindly;  beneficent. 

The  graceful  tact ;  the  Christian  art.  Tennyson. 
6.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  Christian  or  Christians. 

If  thou  dost  shed 

One  drop  of  Christian  blood.  Shak . 

6.  Human  as  distinguished  from  brutal.  Now  only  Colloq. 
or  Humorous.  Oxf.  E.  D. 

7-  Befitting  a  Christian  ;  decent ;  civilized.  Colloq.  or 
Slang. 

Christian  Brethren,  the  Plymouth  Brethren.  — C.  Brothers. 


=  Brothers  of  the  Christian  Schools ,  under  brother.  — 
Christian  Catholic  Church,  a  religious  organization,  chiefly 
centered  at  Zion  City,  near  Chicago,  Illinois,  formed 
in  1896  in  Chicago  by  John  Alexander  Dowie  (d.  1907), 
formerly  a  minister  in  Australia,  who  claimed  to  be  the 
prophet  Elijah.  The  members  were  often  formerly  called 
Dowieites.  —  C.  Cicero,  Lactantius  Firmianus.  —  C.  Commis¬ 
sion.  See  United  States  Christian  Commission.  —  C.  Con¬ 
nection,  Eccl.,  a  religious  sect,  called  also  Christians  (the 
only  designation  the  members  own).  See  Christian,  n., 
5  b.  —  C.  consciousness,  the  point  of  view'  which  belongs  to 
a  person  educated  under  Christian  influences  or  reared 
m  a  Christian  civilization;  the  ethical  and  intellectual 
attitude  of  Christendom  toward  the  world.  —  C.  Endeavor, 
Young  People’s  Society  of,  in  various  Protestant  churches, 
a  society  of  youn£  people  organized  in  each  individual 
church  to  do  Christian  work ;  also,  the  whole  body  of 
such  organizations,  which  are  united  in  a  corporation 
called  the  United  Society  of  Christian  Endeavor,  organ¬ 
ized  in  1885.  The  parent  society  was  founded  in  1881  at 
Portland,  Maine,  by  Rev.  Francis  E.  Clark,  a  Congrega¬ 
tional  minister.  —  C.  Era,  the  era  in  use  in  all  Chris¬ 
tian  countries,  which  was  intended  to  commence  with 
the  birth  of  Christ.  The  era  as  now  established  was 
first  used  by  Dionysius  Exiguus  (d.  c.  540),  who  placed  the 
birth  of  Christ  on  the  25th  of  December  in  the  year  of 
Rome  754,  which  year  he  counted  as  1  a.  d.  This  date  for 
Christ’s  birth  is  now  generally  thought  to  be  about  four 
years  too  late.  —  C.  iconography,  the  study  of  the  represen¬ 
tations  in  art  of  the  Deity,  the  persons  of  the  Trinity, 
angels,  saints,  virtues,  vices,  etc.  —  C.  Missionary  Associa¬ 
tion,  in  Kentucky,  an  association  of  a  number  of  inde¬ 
pendent  churches  having  no  name,  creed,  or  ecclesiastical 
system  and  claiming  to  be  unsectarian.  The  doctrines 
preached  are  those  common  to  evangelical  Christianity. 

—  C.  name,  the  name  given  in  baptism,  as  distinct  from  the 
family  name,  or  surname ;  hence,  the  personal  name  by 
which  one  is  known  or  distinguished  from  others  of  the 
same  family  name  ;  first  name ;  given  name.  —  C.  Plato.  St. 
Augustine.  See  Augustinianism.  —  C.  Reformed  Church,  a 
sect  in  the  Netherlands  and  the  United  States,  which  was 
formed  in  1835  in  the  former  country  by  a  secession  from 
the  Reformed  Church.  —  C.  Royalists,  Fifth  Monarchy  Men. 
Ohs.  —  C.  Science,  a  system  of  Dealing  disease  of  mind  and 
body  which  teaches  that  all  cause  and  effect  is  mental, 
and  that  sin,  sickness,  and  death  will  be  destroyed  by  a 
full  understanding  of  the  Divine  Principle  of  Jesus’  teach¬ 
ing  and  healing.  The  system  was  founded  by  Rev.  Mary 
Baker  Glover  Eddy,  of  Concord,  N.  H.,  in  1866,  and  bases 
its  teaching  on  the  Scriptures  as  understood  by  its  adhe¬ 
rents. —C.  Scientist,  a  believer  in  Christian  Science  ;  one 
who  practices  its  teachings.  — C.  Seneca,  Joseph  Hall  (1574- 
16r>6),  Bishop  of  Norwich,  a  divine  eminent  as  a  moralist. 
— ;  C.  socialism,  any  theory  or  system  which  aims  to  com¬ 
bine  the  teachings  of  Christ  with  the  teachings  of  social¬ 
ism  in  their  applications  to  life  ;  Christianized  socialism  ; 
esp.,  the  principles  of  this  nature  advocated  by  F.  D. 
Maurice,  Charles  Kingsley,  and  others  in  England  about 
1850. —C.  socialist.  —  C.  Vergil,  Girolamo  Vida  (d.  1566). — 
C.  year,  or  Church  year,  the  year  as  observed  by  certain 
churches.  It  is  divided  into  various  seasons,  beginning 
with  that  of  Advent,  which  begins  on  Advent  Sunday,  and 
is  marked  by  numerous  festivals  and  fasts  commemorat¬ 
ing  events  in  the  life  of  Christ,  various  days  commemo¬ 
rating  saints,  etc.  See  season,  n.,  6. 

Chris'tian  ism  (kris'chfin-Tz’m),  n.  [L.  christianismus , 
Gr.  xpicrriai'ioT-u)? :  cf.  F.  christianisnie .]  The  religious 
system,  tenets,  or  practices  of  Christians;  —  often  depre¬ 
cative. 

Odenism  was  Valor  ;  Christianism  was  Humility,  a  nobler 
kind  of  valor.  Carlyle. 

Chris'U-an'i  t.y  (krTs'chi-Sn'T-tT;  kris-ch£n'-  ;277),rc.  [ME. 
cristiente ,  OF.  crestiientS,  F.  chretiente ,  fr.  L.  christ ianitas.] 

1.  The  body  of  Christian  believers ;  Christendom.  Ohs. 

2.  The  religion  of  Christians ;  the  system  of  doctrines 
and  precepts  taught  by  Christ ;  hence,  the  body  of  beliefs, 
practices,  and  sentiments  developed  from  the  teachings 
and  life  of  Christ. 

Christianity  is  the  revelation  of  God  through  Jesus  Christ 
whereby  reconciliation  and  a  new  spiritual  life  in  fellowship 
with  Himself  are  brought  to  mankind.  G.  P.  Fisher. 

It  has  long  been  laid  down,  and  has  only  recently  been  ques¬ 
tioned,  that  “  Christianity  is  part  of  the  law  or  England  ” 
(Cowan  v.  Milbourne  L.  R.  2  Ex.  230,  234).  T.  E.  Holland. 

3.  With  pi.  A  Christian  religious  system.  Emerson. 

4.  State  or  fact  of  being  a  Christian  ;  Christian  character 
or  spirit ;  practical  conformity  of  one’s  inward  and  out¬ 
ward  life  to  the  spirit  of  the  Christian  religion. 

5-  Eccl.  Ecclesiastical  jurisdiction,  as  in  Court  of  Chris¬ 
tianity,  an  ecclesiastical  court;  hence  6pecif.  applied  to 
ruridecanal  chapters  and  ruridecanal  jurisdictions ;  whence 
Dean  of  Christiar^y,  orig.,  a  rural  dean,  now  retained  in  the 
title  of  particular  rural  deaneries,  or  Deaneries  of  Christian¬ 
ity,  comprising  now  only  the  parishes  of  certain  cities  or 
towns,  as  Exeter,  Lincoln,  Leicester.  Eng.  Oxf.  E.  D. 

Chris'tian-i-za'tion  (kris'chdn-T-za'slmn  ;  -i-za'-),  n.  Act 
or  process  of  Christianizing. 

Chrls'lian  ize  (kris'chan-iz),  v.  t.  ;  Chris'tian-ized  (-Izd) ; 
Chris'tlan-iz'ing  (-iz'Tng).  [Cf.  F.  c hr i stianiser,  L.  chris- 
tiamzare ,  fr.  Gr.  yptcrTtari^eu/.]  1.  To  make  Christian; 
to  convert  to  Christianity  ;  as,  to  Christianize  pagans. 

2.  To  imbue  with,  or  adapt  to,  Christian  principles. 

Christianized  philosophers.  I  Taylor. 

Chris'tlan  ize,  v.  i.  To  adopt  the  character  or  belief  of  a 
Christian  ;  become  Christian  ;  play  the  Christian.  Rare. 

Chris'tlan  like',  a.  Becoming  to  a  Christian. 

A  virtuous  and  a  Christianhke  conclusion.  Shak. 

—  adv.  Cliristianly.  Shak. 


Chris'tlan  ly  (krTs'chan-lT),  a.  Christianlike.  Longfellow. 
—  adv.  In  a  manner  becoming  the  principles  of  the  Chris¬ 
tian  religion. 

Sufferings  .  .  .  patiently  and  Cliristianly  borne.  Sharp. 
Christ'less  (krlst'lgs),  a.  Without  Christ  or  faith  in 
Christ;  unchristian.  Tennyson.  —  Christ'less  ness,  n. 
Christ'ly,  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  Christ ;  Christlike.  — 
Christ'li  ness  (-lT-ngs),  n. 

Christ'mas  (krTs'mds),  n.  [Christ  -f-  7/i<m.]  1.  An  annual 
church  festival,  kept  on  December  25  in  memory  of  the 
birth  of  Christ.  It  is  celebrated  generally  by  a  particular 
church  service,  and  by  special  gifts,  greetings,  and  hospital¬ 
ity,  and  in  most  Christian  communities  is  a  legal  holiday. 
Vaguely,  the  season  about  Christmas  Day  ;  Christmastide. 

2.  Something  connected  with  the  celebration  of  Christ¬ 
mas,  as  a  gift. 

3.  Evergreens,  as  the  European  holly,  used  for  decorations 
at  Christmas.  Colloq.,  Eng. 

Christmas  hells.  The  orange-colored  flowers  of  the 
Gordon  lily  ( Blandfordia  nohi/is).  Australia. 

Christmas  berry.  The  fruit  of  the  toy  on  ( Heteromeles 
arbutifolia) ;  also,  the  shrub  itself.  See  toyon. 
Christmas  box.  a  A  closed  box  with  a  slit  for  the  recep¬ 
tion  of  coins,  in  which  money  is  deposited  for  a  person  or 
persons  (as  servants,  formerly  apprentices,  begging  friars, 
etc.)  who  are  supposed  to  open  it  on  Christmas,  b  A  box 
into  which  gamesters  put  a  part  of  their  winnings,  to  be 
given  away  at  Christmas.  Ohs.  c  A  present  or  small  gra¬ 
tuity  given  at  Christmas,  esp.  to  public  servants,  as  letter 
carriers,  policemen,  etc.  d  A  box  of  Christmas  presents. 
Christmas  bush  a  An  Australian  cunoniaceous  tree 
( Ceratopetalum  gummiferum),  often  used  in  Christmas 
decorations;  —  called  also  officer  plant,  from  its  bright  red 
appearance,  and  ChHstmas  tree,  b  In  Bermuda,  a  natu¬ 
ralized  cEesalpiniaceous  shrub  ( Cassia  bicapsularis)  used 
for  hedges. 

Christmas  creeper.  Any  creeping  or  trailing  evergreen 
used  in  Christmas  decorations. 

Christmas  daisy  All  American  aster  {Aster  grandiflorus) 
cultivated  in  England,  where  it  blooms  in  autumn.  Eng. 
Christmas  Day.  December  25;  Christmas. 

Christmas  Eve.  The  evening  before  Christmas  Day. 
Christmas  fern.  A  North  American  evergreen  polypodi- 
aceous  fern  ( Polystichum  acrostic  hordes),  the  fronds  of 
which  are  much  used  for  decoration  in  winter. 

Christmas  rose.  A  European  ranunculaceous  plant  (Hel- 
leborus  niger),  often  cultivated  for  its  handsome  flowers, 
resembling  single  roses,  produced  in  winter. 

Christ'mas  tide'  (kris'mds-tld'),  n.  [ Christmas  -j-  tide 
time.]  The  season  of  Christmas. 

Christmas  tree.  1.  A  small  evergreen  tree,  set  up  indoors, 
decorated  with  ornaments,  bearing  presents  for  distribu¬ 
tion,  and  illuminated  on  Christmas  Eve  or  Christmas  night. 
2.  a  In  Australia,  the  Christmas  bush,  b  In  New  Zea¬ 
land,  the  pohutukawa. 

Chris'tO-  (krTs'to-).  Combining  form  from  Gr.  Xparros,  or 
L.  Christus,  Christ ;  as  in  OAWs/ocentric,  Christology,  etc. 
Chris  to-cen'tric  (-sen'tnk),  a.  [Christo-  -{-  centric.'] 
Theol.  Having  Christ  as  its  center  ;  making  Christ  the 
center  about  which  all  things  are  grouped,  as  in  theology, 
religion,  or  history  ;  tending  toward  Christ  as  the  central 
object  of  thought  or  emotion. 

Chris  tol'o  gy  (kris-tol'6-ji),  n.  [ Christo -  -J-  - logy .]  That 
department  of  theology  which  treats  of  the  personality, 
attributes,  or  life  of  Christ ;  a  doctrine  or  theory  about 
Christ.  —  Chris  to  log'i-cal  (kris'to-lbj'T-kdl),  a. —  Chris 
tol'O-gist  (krTs-tbl'o-jlst),  n. 

Chris-toph'a-ny  (-t5f'd-nT),  n.  ;  pi.  -nies  (-nYz).  [Christo- 
-f-  Gr.  4>aiveiv  to  show.]  One  or  all  of  the  appearances  of 
Christ  after  resurrection,  as  recorded  in  the  Gospels. 
Chris'tO  pher,  Saint  (kriv  t-o-fer).  A  Christian  martyr, 
and  one  of  the  patron  saintB  of  Christendom.  According  to  le¬ 
gend,  he  made  a  vow  to  serve  only  the  mightiest,  and  finding  that 
the  emperor  feared  the  Devil,  and  the  Devil  feared  the  cross,  he 
left  their  service  for  Christ’s.  He  was  of  gigantic  stature,  and, 
as  a  penance,  devoted  himself  to  carrying  pilgrims  across  a  river. 
One  night  he  carried  over  a  small  child  who  weighed  so  heavily 
upon  him  that  he  nearly  bore  him  down.  The  child  was  Christ, 
and  he  gave  his  servant  the  name  Christopher,  i.  e.,  Christ- 
bearer.  His  day  is  celebrated  on  May  9  in  the  Eastern  Church, 
and  on  July  25  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church. 

Christ’s  flospital  (krists).  A  famous  English  public  school 
founded  by  King  Edward  VI.  in  1553  as  a  hospital  for 
orphans  and  foundlings,  and  formerly  located  on  the  site 
of  Greyfriars’  Monastery,  Newgate  Street,  London,  but 
now  removed  to  Horsham  in  Sussex.  It  is  often  called  the 
Bluecoat  School  and  its  pupils  bluecoat  boys,  from  the  long 
blue  woolen  gowns  worn  by  the  latter.  Lamb,  Coleridge, 
Leigh  Hunt,  and  other  famous  men  were  educated  here. 
Christ’  s'-thorn',  n.  a  Any  of  several  prickly  or  thorny 
shrubs  of  Palestine,  esp.  Paliurus  aculeatus ,  Zizyphus  spi- 
na-christiy  and  Z.  vulgaris.  The  last  bears  the  jujube,  and 
is  thought  to  have  been  the  plant  used  for  the  crown  of 
thorns,  b  The  apocynaceous  shrub  Carandas  carandas. 
chro'a-tol  (kro'd-tol ;  -t51),  n.  [Gr.  \poa,  xpota,  skin  -f- 
2d  -ol.]  A  dark  green,  oily  preparation  of  pinene  hydrio- 
dide,  C10Hir/2HI,  resulting  from  action  of  iodine  on  tur¬ 
pentine.  It  is  used  externally  in  skin  diseases,  as  psoriasis, 
-chro'ic  (-kro'Tk).  A  suffix  denoting  colored :  see  -chroous. 
Chro'ma  (kro'md),  n.  [Gr.  xpw/ua  color.]  Color  intensity 
or  purity  ;  degree  of  freedom  from  gray.  See  color. 
chro'ma-  (kro'md-),  chrom-.  Combining  forms  denoting 
color :  see  chromo-. 

chrom  aes-the'si  a,  or  -es-the'si-a  (krom'Ss-the'sT-d),  n. 
[NL.;  chroma-  +  Gr.  aZ<rdrj<ris  feeling.]  Psychol.  Natural 


cbris'tal.  +  crystal. 
Christ'dom  (krYet'dwm),  n. 
Christendom.  Rare. 

Chris'te  e-le'i-son  (krYs'tS  8- 
la'T-sbn).  [Cf.  kyrie  elelson.] 
Eccl.  Christ  have  mercy  ;  — 
Greek  words  used  as  a  petition 
in  the  Mass,  etc.,  in  connection 
with  the  petition  Kyrie  eleison. 
Chris'ten  ( krYs'ten),  a.  fir  n. 
Earlier  form  of  Christian. 
Christ'en-die  (krYs/,,n-df ),  n. 
Christendom.  Scot. 
chrls'ten-er  (-Sr),  n.  One  who 
christens.  [  Ohs.  I 

Chris'ten-ly,  adv.  Christianly.  | 
Chris  'ten-man.  n.  [ME.  cristen, 
AS.  cristen,  Christian  +  man. j 
A  Christian.  Obs. 
Chris'ten-mas.  n.  Christmas. 
Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 

Christ'hood  (krlst'hdbd),  n. 
State  of  being  Christ  ;  Messiah- 
ship. 

Chris  ti  an 'a  (krYs'tY-fin'd),  n. 
IL.  Christiana,  fern,  of  Chris¬ 


tianas.  See  Christian.!  1.  Fern, 
prop.  name.  G.  Chnstiane 
(krfs-tP-a'ng),  Christel  (krYs'- 
t£l).  —  Dim.  Chrissie  (kris'n. 
2.  In  Bunyan’s  “  Pilgrim's 
Progress.”  the  wife  of  Christian, 
who  goes  with  her  children  to  re¬ 
join  her  husband  in  the  Celestial 
City,  guided  by  Mr.  Great-heart. 
Chris'tian-dom.H.  Christendom. 
Christian  d’or.  [After  Chris¬ 
tian,  a  king  of  Denmark  -+-  P\ 
d'or  of  gold.]  See  coin. 
Chris'tianed  (krYs'chtfnd),/?.  a. 
Made  Christian:  christened. Ohs 
Chris 'tian-ite  (-chtfn-It),  n.  (a 
after  Christian  Frederic, of  Den¬ 
mark  ;  b  after  Christian  VIII., 
of  Denmark.]  Min.  a  A  variety 
of  anorthite  from  Vesuvius,  b 
Phillinsite. 

Chris 'ti  an-iz^r  (-Tz'Sr ),  n.  One 
who  Christianizes. 

Chris 'tian-ness.  n.  Christian 
quality  or  character.  Rare. 
Chris'ti-a'no-  (krYs'chY-a'nS-). 


A  combining  form  from  L. 

Christianus  or  Gr.  Xpi<rrtai'o?, 
Christian ;  as  in:  Christian- 
og'ra-phy  (kris'chtfn-Og'rd-fY), 
ii.  A  description  of  Christians. 
Ohs. 

Chris'ti-cide  (krYs'tY-sId),  n. 

1  Christ  -f  - cide .]  A  killing  of 
Christ. 

Chris'ti-form,  a.  Christlike.  R 
Chris-ti'na  (krYs-te'na),  n.  [Cf. 
F.  Christine.  See  Christiana.] 
Fern.  prop.  name.  F.  Christine 
(krPs'ten')  ;  It.  &  Sp.  Cristina 
( krPs-te'na) ;  Pg.  Christina 
( krf's-te'nii)  ;  G.  Christine  (krfs- 
te'nS).  —  Dim.CArwste  (krls'Y), 
Xina  (ze'nd). 

Chris-ti'no.  Var.  of  Cristino. 
Chri8t'like.  a.  Resembling 
Christ  in  character,  actions,  etc. 
—  Christ'like^ess.  n. 
Christ'mas,  v.  t.  1.  To  provide 
with  Christmas  cheer.  Ohs. 

2  To  decorate  with  evergreens 
for  Christmas.  Colloq .,  Eng. 


Christ'mas,  v.  i.  To  celebrate 

Christmas  :  also,  Eng  ,  to  sell 
Christmas  decorations,  or,  U.  S ., 
to  buy  Christmas  gifts.  Colloq 
Christmas  cavtus.  See  crab 
CACTUS. 

Christmas  evergreen.  The  ly- 

copod  SelagineUa  rupestris. 

Christmas  flower,  a  The  winter 
aconite,  b  The  Christmas  rose, 
c  The  green  hellebore,  [pine.  I 
Christmas  green.  The  ground! 
Christmas  king.  The  Lord  of 
Misrule.  Ohs. 

Christmas  log.  A  yule  log.  Ohs. 
Christmas  Lord.  The  Lord  of 
Misrule.  Obs. 

Christmas  pride.  A  tropical 
American  acanthnceous  plant 
( Rnellia  paniculata).  Jamaica. 
Christmas  Prince.  The  Lord 
of  Misrule.  Ohs. 

Christ'mas-y,  mass  y  (krYs'- 
mris-Y),  a.  Befitting,  or  charac¬ 
teristic  of,  Christmas.  Colloq. 
chris' to-bal'ite,  n.  Cristobalite. 


Chri'sto  et  ec-cle'si  ®  (krYs'- 

to  C*t  c-kle'zY-e).  [L.j  For 
Christ  and  the  church, 
chris-to'fle  (krTs-t5f'’l),  chris- 
tof'fle,  ti.  [After  Christofle  et 
Cie,  a  firm  of  Parisian  jewel¬ 
ers.]  A  kind  of  plated  nickel  al¬ 
loy  resembling  alfenide. 
Chris-tol'a-try  ( krYs-tfil'd-trY), 
n.  [Christo-  +  -latry.)  Wor¬ 
ship  of  Christ  as  divine.  [om.I 
chris'tom(  krYs'twm).  +  chris-| 
Chris'to-pher  (krYs'tfi-f5r),  n. 
[ME.  Crist  of  re,  L.  Christopho- 
r  us  ( pro  b.th  rough  OF.  Ch  ristofe, 
F.  Christ ophe ),  fr.  Gr.  Xpurro- 
<t>opo<:,  prop.,  bearing  Christ.] 
1.  Masc.  prop.  name.  L.  Chri¬ 
st  ophorus  (krYs-thf'fi-rws)  ;  F. 
Christophe  (krPs'tof') ;  It.  Cri- 
stoforo  (krPs-tft'fo-rS)  ;  Sp.  Cri- 
stdbal  (krP8-t5'hal  ;  133) ;  Pg. 
Christovao  (kres'tfi-vouN') ;  G. 
Christ  ophorus  ( krfs-tO'fC-rdbs), 
Christoph ^  (kres'tfif).  —  Dim. 
Kester,  Kit,  Chris. 


2.  An  image  or  figure  of  St. 

Christopher.  Ohs. 

3.  A  bearer,  like  St.Christopher, 
of  Christ. 

chriB  to-phine'  (krYs'to-fen'), 
«.  =  CHAYOTK. 

Christ’s'-eye'  (krTsts'Y').  n.  A 
European  asteraceous  herb  ( Inu¬ 
la  oculus-christi). 

Christ’ s'-hair',  n.  The  hnrts- 
tongue  fern.  [rose.  Ohs. I 

Christ’s  herb.  The  Christmas! 
Christ'-tide',  n.  Christmas.  Obs. 
chrom-.  See  c  hroma-,  chromo-. 
chro'ma  (kro'md),  n.  [L.,  fr. 
Gr.  xpuiya.  See  chromatic.] 
Music,  a  A  half  step,  or  the 
chromatic  sign  for  it.  Ohs.  b 
Var.  of  c  roma.  Obs. 
chro-maf'fin  (kro-mttf'In),  a. 
[chromo— L .affinis  having  affin¬ 
ity  for.]  Zohl.  Designating  pig¬ 
mented  cells  found  in  the  walls 
of  certain  blood  vessels  in  cy- 
clostomes  and  many  fishes,  and 
believed  to  represent  the  medul- 


fobd,  foot ;  out,  oil ;  chair  ;  go  ;  sing,  igk  ;  4*en,  thin  ;  nature,  verdure  (250) ;  K  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144) ;  boN  ;  yet ;  zh  =:  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Guide. 

Full  explonatlons  of  Abbreviations,  Signs,  etc.,  Immediately  precede  the  \ocabulary. 
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CHROMOUS 


find  involuntary  association  of  colors  with  words,  letters, 
numbers,  sounds,  etc.  It  is  a  variety  of  synsesthesia. 
chro'ma  scope  (kro'ma-skop),  n.  [ chroma -  -f-  -scope.] 

An  instrument  for  showing  the  optical  effects  of  color, 
cliro'mate  (-mat),  n.  [See  chrome.]  A  salt  of  chromic  acid, 
chro'mate,  v.  i. ;  chro'mat-ed  (-mat-gd) ;  chro'mat-ino 
(-mat-Tng).  To  treat  or  impregnate  with  a  chromate  or  di¬ 
chromate,  esp.  with  potassium  dichromate, 
chro-mat'ic  (kro-m5t'Tk),  a.  [L.  chromaticus,  Gr.  xpw.ua- 
rt/co?,  suited  for  color  (in  music,  chromatic),  fr.  xpwpa, 
Xpw/xaTo?,  color  ;  also,  a  variation  of  diatonic  music  con¬ 
sisting  of  the  use  of  tones  altered  in  pitch  ;  akin  to  xpoca 
color,  xP^s  skin,  color  of  the  skin  :  cf.  F.  chromatique.] 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  color  or  colors  ;  consisting  of  color; 
produced  by,  or  made  in,  a  color  or  colors. 

2.  Full  of  color  ;  highly  colored. 

3.  Music.  Proceeding  by  the  smaller  intervals  (half  steps 
or  semitones)  of  the  scale,  instead  of  the  regular  intervals 
of  the  diatonic  scale ;  containing  tones  foreign  to  a  given 
key  or  harmony. 

4-  Biol.  Capable  of  being  colored  by  staining  agents, 
chromatic  aberration.  Optics.  See  aberration.  4. — c.  accent, 
Phon .,  pitch  accent.  See  accent,  1.  —  c.  alteration  of  a  tone, 
Music ,  the  raising  or  lowering  oi  its  pitch  by  a  half  step ; 

—  indicated  by  an  accidental,  singly  or  in  combination.  — 
c.  chord,  Music,  a  chord  having  tones  foreign  to  the  key  of 
the  passage  in  which  it  occurs.  — c.  fiber  or  fibre,  Biol.,  the 
long  coiled  fiber  of  chromatin  into  which  the  nucleus  re¬ 
solves  itself  during  the  early  stages  of  mitosis,  and  which 
afterward  breaks  up  into  chromosomes.  — c.  half  Btep  or 
semitone,  Music ,  the  adjacent  half  step  written  upon  the 
same  degree,  as  C  to  C  sharp,  but  not  C  to  D  flat.  —  c.  inter¬ 
val,  Music ,  a  normal  scale  interval  raised  or  lowered  by  a 
half  step.  —  c.  printing,  printing  in  colors.  —  c.  race,  Anthro¬ 
poid  an  ethnic  group  determined  by  similarity  of  com¬ 
plexion  and  type  of  hair.  —  c.  scale.  Music.  See  scale. 

—  c.  semitone.  =  chromatic  half  step.  —  c.  sign.  Music ,  an 
accidental,  whether  single  or  double.  — c.  spectrum.  See 
spectrum.  —  c.  sphere,  Bot.,  in  mitotic  cell  division,  the 
body  formed  by  the  coalescence  of  the  chromosomes  after 
the  anaphase.  —  c.  thread.  =  chromatic  fiber. 

Chro-mat'iC,  n.  Music.  An  accidental,  or  note  affected  by  it. 
Chro-mat'lcs  (-Tks),  n.  The  science  of  colors  ;  that  part  of 
optics  which  treats  of  the  properties  of  colors, 
chro'ma-tln  (kro'ma-tTn),  n.  [Gr.  xpw/aa,xp°->MaTo?,  color.] 
Biol.  A  protoplasmic  substance  found  in  the  nucleus  of 
cells,  which  stains  deeply  with  basic  stains,  as  carmine  and 
hematoxylin.  It  is  regarded  by  many  as  the  physical  basis 
of  heredity .  Chemically  it  consists  largely  of  proteid  com¬ 
pounds  of  nucleic  acid.  It  exists  in  small  granules,  vari¬ 
ously  arranged  in  the  resting  stage  of  the  nucleus,  which 
previous  to  the  mitotic  division  of  the  cell  become  aggre- 

fated  in  a  definite  manner  into  chromosomes.  The  forma- 
ion  of  these  chromosomes  and  their  subsequent  splitting 
in  the  process  of  mitosis  indicates  that  the  chromatin  is 
not  a  homogeneous  substance,  but  that  the  granules  in  dif¬ 
ferent  parts  of  the  chromosome  are  o,f  different  kinds, 
which  must  be  distributed  qualitatively  as  well  as  quanti¬ 
tatively  to  the  new  cells  resulting  from  the  division.  See 

MITOSIS,  CHROMOSOME,  FERTILIZATION. 

Chro'ma  tism  (-tTz'm),  n.  [Gr.  xpw/uario>uk  a  coloring.] 

1.  Optics.  Chromatic  aberration. 

2.  Bot.  Abnormal  coloration  of  the  normally  green  parts 
of  plants;  —  called  also  chromism. 

Chro'ma-to-  (kro'md-to-),  chromat-.  Combining  forms 
from  Greek  xpwpa,  xp<^ juaTos,  color.  Cf.  chromo-. 
chro'ma-to-graph'  (-gr&f'),  n.  [ chromato -  -(-  -graph.]  An 
instrument  for  the  production  of  composite  color  tones  by 
the  use  of  party-colored  revolving  disks, 
chro'ma  tom'e  ter  (-tbm'e-ter),  7?.  [< chromato -  -f-  -meter.] 

a  A  color  diagram  or  chart  so  arranged  as  to  serve  as  a 
scale  by  which  to  determine  the  classification  or  character 
of  colors,  b  An  instrument  for  measuring  color  percep¬ 
tion.  c  A  chromometer. 

chro'ma-to-path'l-a  (-to-pSth'T-a)  1  n.  [NL.  chromato- 
chro'ma  top'a  thy  (  tbp'd-thT)  (  pathia  ;  chromato-  -f- 
- pathia ,  -pathy.]  Med.  Any  disease  of  the  pigmentary  sys¬ 
tem  of  the  skin.  —  chro  ma  to-path'ic  (-to-p&th'Tk),  a. 
chro'ma-to-phore'  (kro'ma-to-for'),  n.  \_chromato-  -|- 
-phore.]  1.  Zool.  A  pigment  cell,  esp.  one  capable  of 
changing  its  form  or  size,  causing  changes  of  color  in  the 
translucent  skin  by  bringing  the  pigment  near  the  surface, 
or,  by  contracting,  concentrating  it  in  the  deeper  layers. 
They  are  highly  developed  and  numerous  in  cephalopods. 

2 .  Bot.  One  of  the  color  bodies  or  plastids  found  commonly 
in  plant  cells.  They  include  both  the  green  chloroplasts 
ana  the  red  or  yellow  chromoplasts,  and  vary  greatly  in 
form  and  size.  In  certain  lower  algae  they  afford  suste¬ 
nance  to  the  organism,  which  reduces  them  to  colorless 
bpdies.  In  Spirogyra  they  form  spiral  bands,  and  in  the 
diatoms  a  special  structure  known  as  an  endochrome  plate, 
chro'ma-to-phor'lc  (-fBr'Tk)  I  a.  [ chromato -  -{-  -phor- 
chro  ma  toph'o-rous  (-tSf'o-rws)  (  ic,  -phorous.]  Zool. 
Containing  pigment;  specif.,  of  or  pertaining  to,  or  of  the 
nature  of,  a  eliromatophore. 

chro  ma-top'sl  a  (-t5p'sT-d  ;  -sha),  n.  [NL. ;  chromato-  -}- 
-opsin.]  Med.  A  morbid  condition  of  vision  in  which  ob¬ 
jects  are  seen  unnaturally  colored. 

chro'ma-top-tom'e  ter  (-t5p-t5m'e-ter),  n.  [ chromato -  + 
optometer.]  Physiol.  An  apparatus  for  measuring  the  sen¬ 
sitiveness  of  the  eye  to  color. 

chro  ma  top-tom'e-try  (-tn),  n.  Physiol.  Determination 
of  sensitiveness  of  the  eye  to  color. 

chro'ma-to- scope'  (kro'mo-to-skop'),  n.  [chromato -  -f- 


-scope.]  1.  Astron.  A  reflecting  telescope,  part  of  which 
is  made  to  rotate  eccentrically,  to  produce  a  ringlike  image 
of  a  star.  It  is  used  in  studying  scintillation  of  stars. 

2.  An  instrument  for  combining  rays  of  different  colors  to 
form  compound  colors. 

chro'ma  tos'co  py  (kro'md-tbs'ko-pT),  n.  [ chromato -  -+- 
-scopy.]  Physics,  a  The  art  of  color  testing,  b  The  study 
of  the  scintillation  of  stars  by  means  of  the  chromatoscope, 
chro'ma-to'sis  (-to'sts),  n.  [NL. ;  chromato- -\- -osis.]  Pig¬ 
mentation  ;  specif.,  abnormal  pigmentation  of  the  skin, 
chro'ma- trope  (kro'ma-trop),  n.  [ chroma -  -f-  -trope.] 

1.  Physics.  An  instrument  for  exhibiting  certain  chro¬ 
matic  effects  of  light  (depending  upon  the  persistence  of 
vision  and  mixture  of  colors)  by  means  of  rapidly  rotating 
disks  variously  colored. 

2.  A  device  in  a  magic  lantern  or  stereopticon  to  produce 
kaleidoscopic  effects. 

3.  =  CHROMOTROPE,  1. 

Chro'ma-type  (-tip),  ?i.  [chroma-  -f  type.]  Photog.  A  pic¬ 
ture  made  upon  paper  sensitized  with  potassium  dichro¬ 
mate  or  some  other  chromium  compound  ;  also,  the  process 
of  making  such  pictures.  Cf.  carbon  process. 
chrome  (krom),  n.  [F.,  fr.  Gr.  \piopa  color.]  1.  Chromium. 
2.  Dyeing.  Potassium  dichromate, 
chrome  Iron  ore.  =  chromite,  1. 

chrome  (krom),  v.  t. ;  chromed  (kromd) ;  chrom'ing 
(krom'Tng).  [From  chrome,  7i.]  Dyeing.  To  treat  with 
a  solution  of  potassium  dioliromate. 

-chrome  (-krom).  [See  chromium.]  A  suffix  from  Greek 
xpd>/aa,  color.  # 

chrome  alum  Chem.  A  dark  violet  substance.  KCr- 
(SO^oT-HoO,  chromium  potassium  sulphate,  analogous 
to,  and  crystallizing  like,  common  alum.  It  forms  violet 
or  green  solutions.  One  of  its  uses  is  as  a  mordant. 
Chrome  aventurine  Glass  containing  minute  dissemi¬ 
nated  crystals  of  chromium  oxide.  See  aventurine,  1. 
Chrome  black  A  black  produced  by  dyeing  with  log¬ 
wood  after  chroming. 

Chrome  green.  Aliy  of  several  green  pigments,  consist¬ 
ing  essentially  of  chromic  oxide  or  hydroxide  or  some 
chromic  salt,  used  by  artists  and  house  painters,  in  print¬ 
ing  wall  paper,  etc.  Cheap  imitations  are  frequently  sold 
under  the  same  name.  t 

Chrome  orange  A  pigment  consisting  essentially  of  nor¬ 
mal  and  basic  lead  chromates,  usually  prepared  by  boiling 
chrome  yellow  with  an  alkali. 

Chrome  red-  Any  pigment,  as  Derby  red,  prepared  from 
the  basic  chromate  of  lead. 

Chrome  steel.  All  alloy  of  chromium  with  ordinary  steel. 
It  is  fine-grained  and  very  hard,  but  deteriorates  more 
rapidly  than  ordinary  steel. 

chrome  yellow.  1  A  brilliant  pigment  essentially  neu¬ 
tral  lead  chromate,  PbCr04.  It  is  subject  to  alteration. 

2-  Mordant  yellow.  Bee  dye 

chro'mic  (kro'mlk),  a.  Chem.  Pertaining  to,  or  obtained 
from,  chromium  ;  —  said  of  those  compounds  of  chromium 
in  which  it  exhibits  its  higher  valences, 
chromic  acid,  a  An  acid,  H>Cr()4,  analogous  to  sulphuric 
acid,  not  readily  obtained  m  the  free  state,  but  forming 
well-known  salts,  the  chi'omates.  These  are  as  a  rule  yel¬ 
low,  and  those  of  barium  and  of  the  heavy  metals  are  in¬ 
soluble.  b  Chromic  anhydride  ;  —  formerly  so  called.  — 
c.  anhydride,  or  chromium  trioxide,  a  brilliant  red  crystal¬ 
line  substance,  Cr03,  regarded  as  the  anhydride  of  chromic 
acid.  It  is  an  extremely  active  oxidizing  agent.  —  c.  iron. 
=  chromite,  1.  — c.  oxide,  a  substance,  C^Os,  obtained  as  a 
green  powder.  See  chrome  green. 

chro'mi-dro'sis  (kro'mY-dro'sTs),  n.  [NL. ;  Gr.  xp^pa 
color  -}-  iSpovv  to  sweat.]  Med.  Secretion  of  abnormally 
colored  perspiration. 

Chro-mif'er-OUS  (kro-mTf'er-fis),  a.  [ chromium  -{-  -ferous.] 
Min.  Containing  chromium. 

chro'mite  (kro'mlt),  n.  1.  Min.  A  mineral  of  the  spinel 
group  composed  of  iron,  chromium,  and  oxygen,  FeCr->04, 
usually  iron-black  and  of  submetallic  or  metallic  luster, 
and  occurring  massive  or  sometimes  in  octahedrons.  It  is 
usually  associated  with  serpentine.  H.,  5.5.  Sp.  gr.,  4.32- 
4.57.  Chromite  is  valuable  as  a  source  of  chromium. 

2.  Chem.  A  salt  of  chromous  acid, 
chro'mi-um  (-mT-wm),  7i.  [NL.  See  chrome.]  Chem.  A 
grayish  white,  comparatively  rare  metal,  hard,  brittle,  and 
refractory ;  —  so  called  from  the  varied  colors  of  its  com¬ 
pounds.  Sp.  gr.,6.8.  Symbol,  Cr;  at,  wt.,  52.0.  Chromium 
is  found  only  in  combination  and  principally  in  the  mineral 
chromite.  It  was  discovered  by  Vauquelin  in  1797.  The 
metal,  which  is  isolated  by  reducing  the  oxide  with  carbon 
or  aluminium,  is  extensively  used  in  chrome  steel  and  other 
alloys. and  its  compounds  are  used  in  dyeing,  painting,  etc. 
Chromium  exhibits  the  valences  two  (chromous  salts), 
three  (chromic  salts),  six  (chromates,  etc.),  and  probably 
seven  (perchromates). 

Chro'mo  (kro'mo),  n.  ;  pi.  chromos  (-moz).  [Abbr.  from 
c^ro7nolithograph.]  A  chromolithograph, 
chro'mo-  (kro'mo-),  chro'ma-  (kro'uid-),  chrom-.  Com¬ 
bining  forms  from  Greek  xpama,  color.  Cf.  chromato-. 
chro'mo  chal-cog'ra  phy  i  -kai-k5g'rd-fT),  n.  [chromo-  -f- 
chalcography.]  Art  of  producing  colored  prints  from  copper¬ 
plates.  —  chro'mo  chal'co-graph'ic  (-kSl'ko-grSf'Tk),  a. 
Chro'mo-col-log'ra-phy  (-k#-15g'rd-f  l),  n.  The  process  of 
producing  chromocollotypes.  —  chro'mo-col'lo-graph'ic 
(-kol'o-grSf'Tk),  a. 

chro  mo  col'lo-type  (-k51'o-tlp),  ?*.  [chromo-  -|-  collo¬ 
type.]  A  colored  collotype,  in  the  making  of  which  two 
or  more  films  are  used. 


chro'mo-gen  (kro'mo-jSn),  n.  [chromo- -gen.]  1.  Phys¬ 
iol.  Cheni.  An  antecedent  of  a  pigment ;  a  substance  which 
by  contact  with  air,  or  by  other  agency,  readily  becomes  a 
coloring  matter. 

2.  Dyes,  a  A  compound  not  itself  a  dye,  but  containing 
one  or  more  chromophorous  groups  and  so  capable  of  be¬ 
coming  a  dye  by  the  introduction  of  hydroxyl,  amidogen,  or 
the  like,  h  A  colorless  derivative  of  naphthalene  which, 
when  applied  to  wool  and  oxidized,  dyes  the  wool  brown. 

3.  Plant  Physiol.  The  color  contents  of  the  plant  body, 
chro'mo  gen'ic  (-jen'Tk),  a.  1.  Producing  color;  as, 

chromogenic  bacteria. 

2.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  cliromogen. 
chro'mo  gram  (kro'mo-gr£m),  n.  [chromo-  -f-  -<77777?*.] 
Photog.  One  of  the  three  partial  negatives  used  in  the 
process  of  color  photography. 

chro  mo-lith'o  graph  (-lith'6-graf),  71.  [chromo--]-  litho¬ 
graph.]  A  picture  printed  in  colors  from  a  series  of  stones 
prepared  by  the  lithographic  process, 
chro  mo  lith'O-graph,  v.  t.  To  make  a  chromolithograph  of. 
Chro'mo-li-thog'ra-phy  (-lT-th5g'rd-fT),  n.  Lithography 

adapted  to  printing  in  inks  of  various  colors. - li-thog'ra- 

pher  (-rd-fer),  n. — lith'o  graphic  (-lTth'6-graf'Tk),  a. 
chro  mom'e-ter  (kro-m5m'e-ter),  n.  [chromo-  -f-  -meter.] 
An  instrument  or  apparatus  for  comparing  the  color  of  a  sub¬ 
stance  with  some  standard,  esp.  so  as  to  determine  the  degree 
of  purity  or  per  cent  of  some  constituent ;  a  colorimeter, 
chro'mo  phane  (kro'mo-fan),  7*.  [chromo-  -f-  Gr.  <f>aivetv 
to  show.]  Physiol.  A  general  name  for  the  pigments 
present  in  the  inner  segments  of  the  cones  of  the  retina. 
Chro  rnoph'I  lous  (kro-mbl'T-lws),  a.  [chromo-  +  -philous.] 
Biol.  Staining  readily. 

chro'mo-phore  (kro'mo-for),  72.  [chromo- -\- -phore.]  Org. 
Chem.  Any  group  or  residue  (as  N02,  N2,  or  CO)  to  whose 
presence  decided  color  in  a  compound  is  attributed,  and 
which,  with  the  assistance  of  certain  salt-forming  groups 
(auxochrome8),  produces  dyes.  —  chro  moph'o-rous  (kr$- 
mbf'o-rws),  chro  mo-phor'ic  (kro'mo-fbr'Tk),  a. 

The  term  “  chromophorous  group”  ...  is  really  ...  a  name 
employed  to  indicate  an  atomic  condition  common  to  a  number 
of  dyestuffs.  The  coloration  of  an  organic  substance  does  not 
depend  solely  on  the  chromophore ,  but  must  be  regarded  as  the 
total  effect  ol  several  factors.  G.  v.  Georgievics  ( trans .). 

chro' mo-pho'to  graph  (kro'mo-fo'to-graf),  n.  [chromo- 
-f-  photograph.]  A  photograph  in  colors, 
chro'mo-pho-tog'ra-phy  (-fo-t5g'rd-fT),  n.  [chromo-  -f 
photography .]  Color  photography  (which  see).  —  chro'¬ 
mo  pho' to  graphic  (-fo'to-grSf'Tk),  a. 
chro'mo-pho'to  lith'o  graph  (-fo'to-lTth'6-graf),  n.  A 
photolithograph  printed  in  colors, 
chro'mo-plast  (kro'mo-plSst),  72.  [chromo-  -f-  -plast.]  Bot. 
A  plastid  containing  red  or  yellow  pigments.  Chromo¬ 
plasts  give  color  to  most  flowers  and  fruits,  the  hue  vary¬ 
ing  with  the  predominance  of  xanthophyll  or  carotin.  In 
shape  they  resemble  chloroplasts,  or  they  may  assume  an 
angular  form  due  to  crystallization  of  the  pigment.  Chro¬ 
moplasts  arise  by  differentiation  of  rudimentary  chroma- 
topliores,  or  by  direct  conversion  of  chloroplasts. 

Chro  mo-pro'te  id  (-pro'te-Td),  n.  [chromo-  -f-  proteid.] 
Physiol.  Chem.  One  of  a  class  of  compounds  of  a  proteid  with 
a  pigment,  like  haemoglobin,  containing  iron  or  copper, 
chro'mo-scopc  (kro'mo-skop),  n.  [chromo-  -f-  -scope.]  An 
optical  instrument  for  combining  colored  images  so  as  to 
produce  a  picture  in  natural  colors, 
chro'mo-some  (-som),  n.  [chromo-  -f-  2d  -some.]  Biol. 
One  of  the  small  bodies,  ordinarily  definite  in  number  in 
the  cells  of  a  giveu  species  and  often  more  or  less  definite 
in  shape,  into  which  the  chromatin  of  a  cell  nucleus  re¬ 
solves  itself  previous  to  the  mitotic  division  of  the  cell. 
See  mitosis,  chromatin.  In  the  male  and  female  germ 
cells  which  conjugate  in  sexual  reproduction,  the  num¬ 
ber  of  chromosomes  is  reduced  to  half  that  characteristic 
of  the  species,  in  order  that  the  cpnjugation  mav  not 
double  tne  number  of  chromosomes  in  the  fertilized  egg. 
The  chromosomes  are  identified  with  the  idants  of  Weis- 
mann’s  theory.  See  sex,  n.,  1. 
chro'mo-sphere  (-sfer),  n.  [chromo-  -j-  sphere.]  Astron. 
A  ruddy  gaseous  layer  composed  of  incandescent  hydrogen, 
helium,  etc.,  surrounding  the  sun  and  enveloping  the 
photosphere  ;  also,  a  similar  layer  encircling  a  star.  The 
solar  chromosphere  is  visible  at  the  time  of  a  total  eclipse, 

.  and  may  be  studied  with  the  spectroscope  at  any  time. 
Portions  of  it  are  here  and  there  thrown  up  into  enormous 
flamelike  tongues,  called  the  solar  prominences  or  protu¬ 
berances.  —  chro  mo-spher'ic  (-sfgr'Tk),  a. 
Chro'mo-irope  (-tr5p),  n.  [chromo-  -f-  -trope.]  1.  Any  of 
several  disazo  dyes  of  different  shades  of  red  or  violet,  all 
of  which  are  changed  to  blues  or  blacks  on  treatment  with 
potassium  dicliromate  ;  as,  chromotrope  2R. 

2.  =  chrom atro pe,  1  &  2. 

chro'mo-type  (-tip),  72.  [chromo-  -f-  -type.]  1.  A  sheet 
printed  in  colors  by  any  process,  as  a  chromolithograph. 

2.  A  photograph  in  natural  colors. 

chro'mo  ty-pog'ra-_phy  (-ti-p5g'rd-fT)  1  n.  The  art 
Chro'mo-typ'y  (kro'mo-tip'T  ;  kr6-m<5t'T-pT)  )  of  printing 
in  colors.  —  chro'mo-ty'po-graph'ic  (-ti'po-grSf'Tk ; 
-tTp'o-),  a.  —  chro  mo  typ'ic  (-tlp'Tk),  a. 

Chro'mous  (kro'mws),  a.  Chem.  Of,  pertaining  to,  or 
derived  from,  chromium ;  —  said  esp.  of  compounds  in 
which  this  element  is  bivalent. 

chromous  acid,  a  weak  monobasic  acid,  CrO'OH,- obtained 
as  a  bluish  gray  powder. 


lary  tissue  of  the  suprarenalB  of 

tli e  higher  vertebrates, 
chro'ma-phore  ( kr<5'ma-f5r),  n. 
Biol.  A  cnromatophore. 
chromat-.  See  chromato-. 
chro-mat'i-cal  (kru-mttt'l-kdl), 
a.  Chromatic.  Obs.  or  R. 
chro-mat'i-cal-ly, adv.  of  chro¬ 
matic.  [-ism.I 

chro-mat'i-clsm(-stz’m),n.  See| 
chro'ma- tize  ( kro'ma-tlz),  v.  t. 
=  chromate,  v. 
chro  ma-to-dys-o'pl-a  (-to-dYs- 
5'pT-a),  n.  [NL.  ;  chromato-  + 
dys-  +  -oniaA  Color  blindness, 
chro  ma-tog'e-nous  (-tbj'f-nrxs), 
a.  [chromato-  +  -yenoMii.]  Pro¬ 
ducing  color. 

chro'ma-to-graph'.  v.  t.  To 
make  a  colored  reproduction  of. 
chro'ma-tog'ra-phy  (-tbg'ra- 
ft),  n.  A  treatise  on  colors, 
chro'ma- tol'o-gy  (  t5l'u-iY),  n. 
[chromato-  +  - loyy .)  The  sci¬ 
ence  of,  or  a  treatise  on,  colors. 


chro  ma-tol'y-sis  (-tbl'Y-sYs),  n. 
[NL. ;  chromato-  -f  -lysis.]  Med. 
Solution  and  breaking  up  of  the 
chromatic  cell  substance.— 
chro'ma- to-lyt'lc  (-tb-lYt'Yk),  a. 
chro'ma-to-phil'  (krfi'md-tfi- 
fil'),  or  chro'ma-to-phile'  (-HI'; 
-fYl'),  chro  ma-to-phil'ic  (-fYl'- 
lk),  a.  [chromato-  4-  -p/iit.]  = 
CHROMOPHILOUS. 

chro'ma^to-phil'l-a  (-fYl'Y-d),  n. 
[NL.]  Anat.  The  condition  of 
being  chromophilous. 
chro'ma- toph'i-lous  ( -t5f 'Y-lus), 
0.  =  chromophilous. 
chro'ma  to-plasm  (krfi'md-tfi- 
pUlz’m'),  n.  [chromato-  -f 
plasm.]  Biol.  The  colored  por¬ 
tions  of  protoplasm  ;  —a  collec¬ 
tive  name  for  the  pigment  ele¬ 
ments  or  color  contents  of  cells, 
chro'ma-to-pseu-dop'sis  (-sfi- 
dbp'sYs),  n.  [NL.  ;  chromato- 
-f  pseudo-  -f  -opsi's.]  Abnormal 
perception  of  color. 


chro'ma-to-sphere'  (-sfer'),  n., 
chro'ma-to-8pher'ic  (-sffr'Yk), 
a.  =  chromosphere,  chromo¬ 
spheric.  Rare. 
chro  ma-trop'o-scope  (-trbp'ft- 
sk5p),  n.  [See  c  H  K  q  m  a-  ; 
-TROPE  ;  -scope.]  An  instru¬ 
ment  for  study  of  afterimages, 
chro  ma-tu'rf-a  (-tQ'rY-d),  n. 
[NL  ;  chromato-  +  - uria .]  Se¬ 
cretion  of  urine  of  abnormal 
color.  [chrome  red.  I 

chrome  carmine.  A  variety  of  | 
chrome  garnet.  A  variety  of 
chrome  red.  [chromite,  1.1 

chrome  Iron  or  iron  ore.  =  | 
chrome  spinel.  Min.  Picotite. 
chrome  tanning.  See  tan,  v.  t. 
chrome  vermilion.  =  Derby 
red. 

chrome  violet.  See  dyk. 
chrom  hi-dro'sis(kr5m'hY-dr5'- 
bTb).  Var.  of  chromidkosis. 
Chro'mi-dae  (kr<5'mY-de),  Chro- 
mid'i-dae  (kro-mYd'Y-de),  n.  pi. 


[NL.,  fr.  Gr.  XP0^  a  kind  of 
fish.]  Svn.  of  Cichlidas. 
Chrom'i-des  (kr5m'Y-dez),  «, 
pi.  [NL.,  fr.  L.  chrom  is ,  Gr. 
XP^^uv.  a  sea  fish.]  Zool.  A 
roup  of  spiny-finned  fishes 
nving  united  lower  pharyngeal 
boneB  and  but  one  nostril  on 
each  side,  consisting  of  the  fam¬ 
ilies  Cichlida?  and  Pomacentri- 
da;.  —  chro'mid  (krO'mYd),  a. 
ir  71. 

chro-mid'i  um  (krf>-mYd'Y-tZm), 
n.  ;pl  -ia  (-a).  [NL.,  dim.  fr.  Gr. 
xpiop-a  color.]  =  GONIDIUM,  1. 
cnro'mi-ole  (krS'mY-Ol),  n.  [Gr. 
Xpa»pa  color.]  Biol.  One  of  the 
(assumed)  minute  chromatin 
granules  of  the  chromomeres. 
chro'miBm  (kro'mYz’m),  n.  = 
chromatism.  [green. I 

chromium  green.  =  chrome | 
chromium  sesquioxide.  Chem. 
Chromic  oxide. 


chromium  steel.  =  chrome 
8TBEL. 

chromium  trioxide.  =  chromic 

ANHYDRIDB.  [YELLOW.  I 

chromium  yellow.  =  chrome | 
chro'mo-blast  ( kro' mu-blast), 
n.  | chromo -  -f  -blast.]  An  embry¬ 
onic  cell  which  develops  into  a 
pigment  cell 

chro  mo-col 'lo- graph  (-kM'.v 
graf),  11.  [chromo-  4-  collo- 
grap  /<.]  =  chromocollo- 

TY  PI. 

chro'mo-cy-tom'e-ter  C-sY-tSm'- 

5-t5r),  n.  [chromo-  +  -cyte  4- 
-meter.]  =  h.emochromom- 

KTKH. 

chro-mog'e-nous  (kr6-m8j'5- 
ntZs),  a.  Chromogenic. 
chro 'mo- graph,  n.  [chromo-  4- 
-graph.]  A  form  of  hectograph. 
—  r.  t.  To  copy  by  a  chromo- 
graph. 

chro'mo-leu'cite,  n.  [chromo- 
4 -leucite.]  Bot.  A  chromoplask 


chro'mo-lith  (kr8'm0-lYth),  n. 
A  chromolithograph. —  chro'- 
mo-lith'ic  (-lnh'Yk),  a. 
chro-mol'y-sis  (krfi-mBl'Y-sYs), 
n.  =  chromatolysis. 
chro'mo-mere,  n.  [chromo-  + 
-mere.]  Biol.  One  of  the  chro¬ 
matin  granules  composing  the 
chromosome,  equiv.  to  the  id  of 
Weismann. 

chro'mo-phyll,  n.  [chromo-  4- 
-phyll.]  Bot.  Vaguely,  any 
coloring  matter  in  plant  cells, 
chro'mo  plasm,  n.  [ chromo-  4- 
-plasm.]  Biol.  The  easily  stain¬ 
ing  network  of  a  cell  nucleus  ;  — 
equiv.  to  chromatin.  —  chro  mo- 
plas'mic  (-plftz'mYk),  a. 
chro  mo  plas'tid.  n.  [ chromo. 
4-  plastid.]  A  chromoplast. 
chro'mop-tom''e-ter  (kro'mSp- 
tOm'f-tfr),  n.  [chromo-  4-  op¬ 
tometer.]  =  chromatoptom- 
eter.  —  chro-mop'to  met'ri- 
cal  (kr5-m5p't(»-met'rl-kdl),  a. 


ale,  senate,  care,  Jim,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofa;  eve,  «vent,  find,  recent,  maker;  ice,  IU;  old,  6bey,  orb,  6dd,  s&ft,  connect;  use,  unite,  firn,  tip,  circus,  menu; 

11  Forelsu  Word.  «fr  Obsolete  Variant  of.  4-  combined  with.  =  equal*. 
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CHRYSOGEN 


chro  mo-xy'lo-graph  (kro'mo-zi'lo-gr&f),  n.  [ chromo -  -f- 
xylograph .]  A  print  made  by  chromoxylography. 
chromo-xy-log'ra-phy  (-zi-15g'rd-fT),  n.  [chromo-  -j- 
xylographg.]  Printing  in  colors  from  wooden  blocks, 
chro'myl  (kro'mil),  n.  [chromium  -f--y/.]  Chem .  The  bi¬ 
valent  radical  Cr02,  analogous  to  sulphuryl. 
chromyl  chloride-  Chem.  A  fuming  liquid,  CrO?Cl2,  of 
deep  red  color,  obtained  by  distilling  a  dichromafe  with 
common  salt  and  concentrated  sulphuric  acid.  It  is  a 

Sowerful  oxidizer. 

ron'ic  (krbn'Tk),  a.  [L.  chronicus ,  Gr.  xpovlkos  concern¬ 
ing  time,  from  xpdvo s  time  :  cf.  F.  chronique.]  1.  Chron¬ 
ological.  Obs. 

2.  Continuing  for  a  long  time  ;  of  a  disease,  of  long  dura¬ 
tion,  or  characterized  by  slowly  progressing  symptoms  ;  — 
opposed  to  acute.  Hence  (of  an  invalid  or  of  one  having 
an  unpleasant  habit  or  characteristic  or  the  like),  having 
long  had  the  affliction  or  habit;  confirmed;  inveterate; 
as,  a  chronic  sufferer  from  gout ;  a  chronic  grumbler. 

3.  Continuous  ;  constant ;  as,  chronic  war. 

Syn.  — See  inveterate. 

chron'i-cal  (-T-kal),  a.  1.  Chronological.  Obs. 

2.  Chronic  ;  as  chronical  diseases;  chronical  ignorance.  R. 
chro  nic'i-ty  (krS-nis'T-tT),  n.  Chronic  quality  or  condi¬ 
tion,  as  of  a  disease. 

chron'i-cle  (krbn'T-k’l),  n.  [ME.  cronicle,  fr.  cronique , 
OF.  cronique ,  F.  chronique,  L.  chronica,  fr.  Gr.  xp°l‘L<d, 
neut.  pi.  of  \povLKOi.  See  chronic.}  1.  A  historical 
register  or  account  of  facts  or  events  disposed  in  the  order 
of  time  ;  a  history  ;  esp.,  a  bare  or  simple  chronological  rec¬ 
ord  of  events,  without  philosophic  or  literary  treatment. 

2.  In  general,  a  narrative;  record;  register;  account. 

3.  pi.  [ cap.]  Two  canonical  books  of  the  Old  Testament 
which  immediately  follow  2  Kings.  See  also  Paralipome- 
non,  and  Old  Testament. 

Syn.  —  Register,  annals.  See  record. 
chron'1-cle,  v.  t. ;  -cled  ( -k’ld) ;  -cling  (-kltng).  To  record 
in  a  history  or  chronicle  ;  to  record  ;  to  register.  Shah. 
Chron'l  cle.  v.  i.  To  write,  make,  or  compile  chronicles. 
Chronicle  history.  Drama.  A  type  of  historical  play 
usually  founded  upon  the  chronicles  of  England,  as  Shake¬ 
speare’s  “  Henry  V.” 

chron'i  cler  (kron'T-kler),  n.  A  writer  or  compiler  of  a 
chronicle ;  a  recorder  of  events  in  the  order  of  time. 

Such  an  honest  chronicler  as  Griffith.  Shak. 

chrono-.  Combining  form  from  Greek  xpwos,  time. 
Chron'O-gram  (kr5n'6-gr5m),  7i.  [chrono-  -\--gram.~\  1.  An 
inscription,  sentence,  or  phrase  in  which  certain  numeral 
letters,  usually  made  specially  conspicuous,  on  being  added 
together,  express  a  particular  date  or  epoch,  as  in  the 
motto  of  a  medal  struck  by  Gustavus  Adolphus  in  1(332,  — 
ChrlstVs  DVX;  ergo  trIVMphVs. 

—  the  capitals  of  which,  added  as  numerals,  make  1632. 

2.  The  record  or  inscription  made  by  a  chronograph, 
chron'o- graph  (-graf),  n.  [chrono-  -graph.]  1.  A 
chronogram.  Obs. 

2.  An  instrument  for  measuring  and  recording  time  ;  spe¬ 
cif.  :  a  An  instrument  consisting  of  a  recording  apparatus, 
as  a  stylus  and  revolving  drum,  connected  with  a  clock  or 
chronometer.  It  is  used  for  recording  the  precise  clock 
time  of  astronomical  and  other  occurrences.  The  print¬ 
ing  chronograph  has  an  automatic  printing  mechanism, 
b  An  independent-seconds  watch,  c  An  instrument  for 
measuring  the  velocity  of  projectiles,  etc.  Cf.  chronoscope. 
Chro-nog'ra-pher  (kro-n5g'rd-fer),  n.  One  who  makes  a 
chronography ;  chronologer;  chronicler. 

Chron7  O-graph'ic  (kr5n/6-gr5f'Tk)  (  a.  1.  Of  or  pertaining 
chron  o  graphi  cal  (-T-k«l)  )  to  a  chronograph. 

2.  Chronogrammatic.  Rare. 

—  chron  o  graph'i  cal-ly,  adv. 

chro- nog 'ra-phy  (kro-n5g'rd-fi),  n.  [Gr.  xPOVQyPa^a- 
See  chronograph.]  1.  A  description  or  record  of  past 
time ;  history.  Lambarde. 

2.  Chronology.  Obs.  R.  North. 

3.  Rhet.  The  description  of  the  time  or  season  of  the  year 
for  the  sake  of  embellishment.  Obs. 

4.  The  making  or  writing  of  chronograms.  Rare. 

6.  The  measurement  by  graphic  methods  of  intervals  of 
time,  as  in  studying  the  successive  phases  of  a  rapid  and 
complex  motion ;  the  use  of  the  chronograph. 

Chron  o-i  so-ther'mal  (kr5n76-i7s6-thfir'mal),  a.  [chrono- 
-f-  isothermal.']  Meteor.  Pertaining  to  or  designating  a 
diagram  exhibiting  the  course  of  the  mean  monthly  tem¬ 
perature  of  a  place  for  each  hour  of  the  day. 
chron  o  logic  (-lbj'Tk)  )  a.  Pertaining  to  chronology  ; 
Chron  o-log'l-cal  (-T-kal)  J  containing  an  account  of 
events  in  the  order  of  time  ;  according  to  the  order  of  time  ; 
as,  chronological  tables.  —  chron7olog'i-cal-ly,  adv. 
chro  nol'o  gist  (kro-n51'6-jTst),  chro  nol'o  ger  (-jer),  n. 
A  person  who  investigates  dates  of  events  and  transactions  ; 
one  skilled  in  chronology. 

chro  nol'o-gize  (-jiz),  v.  t.  ;  -gized  (-jizd) ;  -giz'ing  (-jiz'- 
Tng).  To  arrange  or  give  chronologically  ;  to  make  chron¬ 
ological. 

chro-nol'o-gy  (-jT),  n. ;  pi.  -gies  (-jTz).  [chrono-  -f*  -logy : 
cf.  F.  chronologie.]  1.  The  science  which  treats  of  meas¬ 
uring  time  by  regular  divisions  or  periods,  and  which  as¬ 
signs  to  events  or  transactions  their  proper  dates. 

If  history  without  chronoloyi/  is  dark  and  confused,  chronology 
without  history  is  dry  and  insipid.  #  A.  Holmes. 

2.  A  chronological  table,  list,  or  the  like. 


Vernier  Chronoscope.  One 
pendulum  is  released  by 
the  stimulus,  the  other  by 
the  reaction. 


Chro-nom'e-ter  (kro-n5m'e-ter),  n.  [chrono-  -f-  -meter: 
cf.  F.  chronometre.]  An  instrument  for  measuring  time  ; 
a  timekeeper ;  specif.  :  a  A  portable  timekeeper,  with  a 
compensation  balance,  and  usually  beating  half  seconds,  — 
intended  to  keep  time  with  great  accuracy  for  use  in  as¬ 
tronomical  observations,  in  determining  longitude,  esp.  at 
sea,  etc. ;  —  called  specif,  box  chronometer  and  marine  chro¬ 
nometer.  b  Music.  A  metronome. 

chron7 0  met  ric  ( krBn'o-mgt'rlk)  I  a.  Pert,  to  achronome- 
chron  o-met'rl  cal  (-ri-kal)  I  ter  or  chronometry  ; 

measured  by  a  chronometer.  —  chron70-met'ri-cal  ly,  adv. 
chro  nom'e  try  (kr$-n5m'e-trT),  n.  The  art  of  measuring 
time;  the  measuring  of  time  by  periods  or  divisions, 
chrono  pher  (kr5n'o-fer),  n.  [chrono-  -j-  Gr.  < /le'peti /  to 
carry.]  An  instrument  signaling  the  correct  time  to  dis¬ 
tant  points  by  electricity.. 

chron  0  pho'to-graph  (-fo'to-graf),  n.  [chrono- photo¬ 
graph.]  One  of  a  set  of  photographs  of  a  moving  object, 
taken  for  the  purpose  of  recording  and  exhibiting  succes¬ 
sive  phases  of  the  motion. 

chron  o-pho-tog'ra-phy  (  fo-t5g'rd-fT),  ti.  Art  or  process 
of  making  chronophotographs. 

chron'o-scope  (kr5n'6-skop),  n.  [chrono-  -f-  -scope.]  1.  An 
instrument  for  measuring  time, 
esp.  one  of  various  instruments 
of  precision  for  measuring  mi¬ 
nute  intervals  of  time,  as  in  de¬ 
termining  reaction  time  in  psy¬ 
chophysical  experiments,  the 
velocity  of  projectiles,  etc. 

2  Specif.  :  A  clock  in  which 
the  time  is  shown  by  figures 
presented  through  holes  in  the 
dial.  F.  J .  Britten. 

chro-nos'co-py(  kro-n5s'ko-pT), 
n.  [See  chronoscope.]  The 
study  of  intervals  of  time,  esp. 
of  very  brief  intervals,  by 
means  of  the  chronoscope. — 
chron  o-scop'ic  (kron7o-sk5p'- 
Tk),  a.  —  chron  o-scop'i-cal  ly 
(-T-kftl-T),  adv. 

Chro  o-coc-ca'ce-aB  (kro/o-kbk- 
a'se-e),  n.  pi.  [NL.  See  Chroo- 
coccus.]  Bot.  A  family  of  uni¬ 
cellular  blue-green  algae  occurring  either  solitary  or  in 
colonies,  in  both  fresh  and  salt  water.  They  are  among 
the  lowest  forms  of  plant  life,  the  cells  being  usually 
without  a  distinct  nucleus.  They  are  colored  partly  by 
the  phycocyanin  dissolved  in  the  cell  sap.  —  chro  O  COC- 
ca'ceous  (-shws),  a. 

Chro  O-COC'CUS  (-kbk'i/s),  n.  [NL.  ;  Gr.  xpoa,  xPotflG  color 
-f-  kokkos  a  grain,  seed.]  Bot.  A  genus  of  algae,  type  of 
the  family  Chroococcaceae,  having  free  cells  without  a 
gelatinous  envelope.  See  CHROdcoccACEiE. 

-chroous  [Gr.  -xpooy  (as  in  xpvo-oxpoos),  fr.  xpto?,  xpoos, 
color.]  An  adjective  suffix  denoting  colored. 
chrys'a  lid  (kns'd-lid),  a.  Pert,  to  or  like  a  chrysalis, 
chrys'a-lid,  n.  A  chrysalis. 

Chry-saPi-do-car'pus  (kn-sSPT-do-kar'pT/s),  n.  [NL.  See 
chrysalis  ;  -carpous.]  Bot.  A  genus  of  pinnate-leaved 
palms  consisting  of  the  Madagascan  C.  lutescens ,  popular 
in  cultivation  under  the  name  of  Areca.  See  Areca  b. 
chrys'a-lis  (kris'd-lis),  n.  ;  pi.  E. 
chrysalises  (-1Ts-Ss;-Tz),  L.  chry¬ 
salides  (kri-s51'T-dez)  [L.  chry- 
sal/is  the  gold-colored  pupaof  but- 
tertlies,  Gr.  xpuaaAAts,  fr.  xpvcro? 
gold.]  Zo'ol.  The  pupa  stage  of 
insects  (esp.  of  butterflies),  which 
pass  this  stage  in  a  quiescent  and 
helpless  condition,  without  tak¬ 
ing  food,  being  inclosed  in  a  more 
or  less  firm  integument.  See  pupa. 
chrys'a-loid  (-loid),  a.  [chrysalis 
-f-  -aid.]  Like  a  chrysalis, 
chrys-am'mic  (krTs-Sm'Tk)  ) 
chrys'  am-min'ic(  kns'a-mTn'Tk ) 
a.  [chryso-  -j-  Gr.  a p.poq  sand.]  Chrysalis  of  a  Swallowtail 
Chem.  Pertaining  to  or  designat-  Butterfly  attached  to  a 
ing  a  golden-yellow  acid  of  the  for-  * at-  h*ze- 

inula  C14H4(N02)404,  a  tetranitro  derivative  of  chrysazin. 
Chrys-am'pho  ra  (-Sm'fo-ra),  n.  [NL.  ;  chryso-  ampho¬ 
ra.]  Bot.  A  geuusof  Californian  sarraceniaceous  plants. 
The  only  species,  C.  calif omica ,  is  the  sole  West  American 
representative  of  the  pitcher  plants.  The  leaves  have  a 
hood  or  crest  surmounting  the  pitchers,  with  two  long 
flaps  resembling  a  fishtail.  It  is  often  cultivated, 
chrys-an'l-line  (-Sn'T-lTn;  -len;  184),  n.  [chryso-  -f- aniline.] 
Chem.  A  yellow  crystalline  compound,  C19H  15N3,  obtained 
as  a  by-product  in  the  manufacture  of  rosaniline  ;  —  called 
also  phosphine.  It  is  chiefly  used  in  dyeing  leather, 
chrys  a  nis'ic  (kris'd-ms'Tk),  a.  [chryso-  -f-  anisic  ;  —  re¬ 
ferring  to  its  golden  yellow  crystals.]  Chem.  Pertaining 
to  or  designating  an  acid,  CfiH2(N02)2(NH2)C02H,  obtained 
indirectly  from  anisic  acid.  Technically,  it  is  3,  5-dinitro- 
4-aminobenzoic  acid.  It  is  used  in  preparing  some  dyes, 
chrys-an'the-mum  (krTs-Sn'the-m&m),  n.  [L.,  fr.  Gr. 
Xpvoai  Oepov ;  xpvaos  gold  -f-  arOepov  flower.]  1.  [cap.] 
Bot.  A  large  genus  of  asteraceous  perennial  plants  of  very 


wide  distribution  in  the  Old  World.  It  includes  many  dif¬ 
ferent  types,  some  ornamental  in  cultivation,  others  perni¬ 
cious  weeds,  and  still  others  of  medicinal  importance.  In 
general  the  plants  may  be  known  by  the  smooth  recepta¬ 
cle  and  involucre  with  several  series  of  bracts.  Most  of 
the  species  have  ray  flowers.  See  daisy,  2,  feverfew, 
insect  powder. 

2.  A  popular  and  very  ornamental  cultivated  plant  derived 
from  several  species  of  the  above  genus ;  also,  its  large 
double  flower  heads  of  many  shades  of  red,  yellow,  and 


a 

ip 


Two  varieties  of  cultivated  Chrysanthemums, 
white.  The  garden  chrysanthemum  has  been  formed  by 
hybridization  of  C.  indxcum  and  C.  mori folium,  and  has 
originated  many  varieties,  differing  in  the  shape  of  the 
rays,  the  degree  of  doubling  of  the  heads,  the  color,  etc. 

3.  See  order,  1. 

Cbry-sa'or  (kri-sa'Sr  ;  kns'a-6r),  n.  [Gr.  Xpvaaojp,  lit., 
with  a  golden  sword.]  1.  Gr.  Myth.  A  son  of  Poseidon 
and  Medusa,  and  husband  of  Callirrhoe,  by  whom  he  w’as 
the  father  of  Geryon  and  Echidna. 

2  In  Spenser's  “  Faerie  Queene,”  the  sword  of  Artegal. 
Chrys/a-ro'bin  (kns'd-ro'bln),  n.  [Gr.  xpvaos  gold  -f  E. 
araroba  Goa  powder -j--in.]  Chem.  A  bitter  yellow  com¬ 
pound,  C;{0H2CO7,  forming  the  essential  constituent  of  Goa 
powder,  and  yielding  chrysoplianic  acid  on  oxidation.  It  is 
used  locally  and  internally  in  skin  diseases,  esp.  psoriasis. 
Chry-se'ls  (krl-se'Ts),  n.'  [L.,  from  Gr.  Xpvarps.]  In 
the  Iliad,  a  beautiful  maiden,  daughter  of  Chryses,  a  priest 
of  Apollo.  She  is  captured  bv  the  Greeks  and  given  as 
spoil  to  Agamemnon.  His  reiusal  of  ransom  from  her 
father  causes  Apollo  to  send  a  pestilence  upon  the  Greeks 
which  ceases  only  when  she  is  returned.  Cf.  Briseis. 
chrys  el-e-phan'tine  (kris^l-e-fSn'tin),  a.  [chryso-  -f 
Gr.  e\e<f)dvTtvos  made  of  ivory,  fr.  eAe^a?  ivory,  elephant.] 
Composed  of,  or  adorned  with,  gold  and  ivory.  The  chrys¬ 
elephantine  statues  of  the  Greeks  were  built  up  with  in¬ 
ferior  materials,  with  ivory  laid  on  for  the  flesh,  and  gold, 
decorated  with  color,  for  the  hair  and  garments, 
chry'sene  (krl'sen),  n.  [Gr.  xpv<t°*  gold-]  Chem.  A 
white  crystalline  substance,  C18H12,  with  violet  fluores¬ 
cence.  In  an  impure  state,  as  obtained  from  coal  tar,  it  is 
yellow.  Its  molecule  is  a  union  of  four  benzene  nuclei. 
Chrys'O-  (krTs'o-),  chrys-.  Combining  forms  from  Greek 
Xpvaos,  gold. 

Chrys7 O-bal'a  nus  (-bSl'd-nws),  n.  [NL.  ;  chryso-  -f-  bala- 
7iW5.]  Bot.  A  small  genus  of  tropical  American  and  Afri¬ 
can  amygdalaceous  shrubs  or  trees  having  simple  coria¬ 
ceous  leaves,  white  or  greenish  flowers  with  basal  styles, 
and  a  pulpy  drupe  containing  a  ridged  stone.  C.  oblongifo- 
lius  is  a  trailing  shrub  of  Florida.  C.  icaco  is  the  coco  plum. 
chrys'O-ber  yl  (krTs'6-bSr'Tl),  n.  [L.  chrysoberyllus ,  Gr. 
XPv<7o/9rjpvAAos ;  XPV<T6* ;  gold  -f-  /3)npuAAo5  beryl.]  Min. 
A  mineral  consisting  of  beryllium  aluminate,  BeAl204, 
with  a  small  amount  of  iron,  occurring  in  tabular  ortho¬ 
rhombic  crystals  found  as  rolled  pieces.  It  is  commonly 
yellow  or  pale  green  (sometimes  golden  yellow,  brown, 
etc.),  and  when  transparent  is  used  as  a  gem.  Alexandrite 
and  cat’s-eye  are  varieties.  H.,  8.5.  Sp.  gr.,  3. {>-3.84. 
chrys'o-bull7  (-bdbF),  7i.  [LL.  chrysobnhum,  LGr.  xPv~ 
<7o/3ouAAo»/  :  see  chryso-,  bull.]  A  golden  bull,  or  seal, 
chrys'o-chlore  (-klor),  n.  A  mole  of  the  genus  Chryso- 
chloris. 

Chryso-chlo'ris  (klo'- 

ris),7i.  [NL. ;  chryso-  -f- 
Gr.  \\ujp6<;  light  green.]  i 
Zool.  A  genus  of  moles? 
confined  to  southern  Afri-  j 
ca,  constituting  a  family^ 

Chrys7  o-c  hlor'i-da  __  ^  __ 

Chrvsochlorie  (  C.  trevelyani).  (*). 
remarkable  for  the  iridescent  hairs  mingled  with  the  fur. 
chrys  o-chlo'rous  (-klo'rws),  a.  [See  Chrysochlobis.]  Of 
a  golden  or  yellowish  green. 

chrys'o-chrous  (krls'o-krus),  a.  [Gr.  xpvtroxpov?  ;  xpvaoy 
gold  -f-  XP4*^’  XP0®9’  color.]  Golden  yellow, 
chrys^-col'la  ( -k fil'd ),  n.  [L.,  fr.  Gr.  xpvaoKoMa  gold 
solder  ;  xpv<rds'  gold  -f-  ko AAa  glue.]  1  Among  the  an¬ 
cients,  some  mineral  or  minerals  used  in  soldering  gold,  etc. 
The  name  may  have  included  malachite,  or  the  modern  chiyBO- 
colla,  or  borax',  to  which  last  the  name  was  in  later  times  applied. 
2.  Min.  A  hydrous  silicate  of  copper,  CuSi0f2H20,  oc¬ 
curring  massive,  of  a  blue  to  green  color  and  opal-like  to 
earthy  texture.  H.,  2-4.  Sp.  gr.,  2.0-2.24. 

Chrys'o-gen  (kns'6-jSn),  n.  [chryso-  -j-  -gen.]  Chem.  A 


chro'mule  ( kro'mOl),  n.  [ chro - 
mo-  +  (Jr.  vkr\  matter.  |  /."f. 

=  CHROMO  PH  YLL. 

chrom'y  (krdm'T),  a.  Abound¬ 
ing  in,  or  tinged  with,  chrome. 
Chron.,  or  chron.  Abbr.  Chroni¬ 
cles;  chronological;  chronology, 
chro'nal  (krO'nrtl),  a.  [Or. 
Xpopo?  time.]  Of  or  pertaining 
to  time.  Rare. 

chron  -an'a-gram  (krbn'ttn'a- 
gr&ivO,  ti.  An  anagram  of  a 
chronogram,  expressing  the 
same  date.  Oxf.  E.  D. 

chron'ic  (krbn'Yk),  n.  A 
chronic  invalid,  etc. 
chron'i-cal-ly,  adv.  of  chron¬ 
ic,  CHRONICAL. 

chron'i-cl.  Chrouicle.  Ref.  Sp. 
chron'i-cld.  Chronicled. Ref. Sp. 
chron'l-clist  (krOn'Y-kllst),  n. 
A  chronicler. 

chron'i-con  (-k5n),  n.;  L.pl.-Ck 
(-kd).  [Gr.  xPovlKav,  neut.  sing. 


of  xPovtK°{ »■  See  chronic.!  A 
chronicle  or  chronology.  Obs. 
chron 'ique.  chronic.  [  Oh*.  I 
chron'iaue,  n.  [F.]  A  chronicle.  I 
II  chro  nique'  scan  da  leuse' 
(kriVnek'  skaN/du/lhz/’).  [F.]  A 
chronicle  of  scandal, 
chron'o-ba-rom'e-ter,  n.  A  mer¬ 
curial  barometer  hung  as  a  pen¬ 
dulum  and  connected  with  clock¬ 
work  so  that  the  mean  length 
of  the  mercury  column  may  be 
observed  or  recorded  through 
the  mean  rate  of  vibration, 
chron 'o-cler.  +  chronicler. 
chron'o-graf.  Chronograph. 
Ref.  S/i. 

chron  o-gram-mat'ic  (k  r  b  n/T>- 
grt-mink),  chrono-gram- 
mat'i-cal  (-T-kdl),  a.  Pert,  to, 
or  containing,  a  chronogram. — 
chron  o  gram-mat'l-cal-ly,  adv. 
chron'o-gram'ma-tlst  (-grttm'a- 
tlst),  ti.  A  writer  or  maker  of 
chronograms. 


chron  o-gram'mic  (-Tk),  a.  = 

chronogrammatic. 
chro-nol'o-ger  (kr<5-n51'6-j5r;, 
71 .  chronologist. 
chronometer  escapement.  Horol. 
See  ESC  A  P  EM  ENT,  3. 

C  hro'non-ho'ton-thol'o-gos 
( krfi'nbn-h  O't  5  n-t  h  5  l'<5-g  o  s), 
».  The  hero  of  a  burlesque 
tragedy  of  the  same  name  pro¬ 
duced  by  Henry  Carey  in  1734. 
chro-non'o-my  (kro-nSn'fi-mY), 
ti.  [ chrono -  +  Gr.  vep.eiv  to  reg¬ 
ulate.]  Method  of  reckoning  and 
measuring  time.  Rare. 
chron  o-  se  '  mic  ( k rbn'C-se  '  m Yk ), 
a.  [chrono-  +  Gr.  arjpa  sign.] 
Employing  intervals  of  time 
with  a  fixed  significance, 
chro-nos'ti-chon  (kr$-n5s'tY- 
kfln),  n.  [c/iroTio- -f  Gr.  o-ti'xc? 
a  line  of  poetry.]  A  line  of  po¬ 
etry  whose  letters,  or  some  of 
them,  indicate  a  date. 


chron  o-ther'mal,  a.  [chrono-  -f 

thermal.]  Of  or  pertaining  to 
time  and  temperature, 
chro  n'o-t  h  e  r-m  o  m'e-t  e  r,  ti. 
[chrono-  -f  thermometer .]  A 

timepiece  ho  constructed  as  to 
intensify  the  effect  of  changes  of 
temperature  upon  its  rate,  used 
to  indicate  mean  temperature. 
Chro-sper'ma  (kro-spOr'md),  n. 
[NL.  ;  Gr.  XP^S  color  -f  aneppa 
seed;  —  in  allusion  to  the  col¬ 
ored  seeds.]  Bot.  A  genus  of 
American  melanthaceous  plants 
consisting  of  a  single  species,  C. 
musctetoxicum.  See  fly  poison. 
chrys-.  See  chryso-.  [al.I 

chrys'alf  krls'i/l).  Var.of  crys-I 
Chry  sale'Ckre'zal')^.  InMoli- 
ere’s  “  Les  Femmes  Savantes,” 
Philaininte’s  plain  henpecked 
husband. 

chry-sal'i-dal  (krY-sttl'Y-ddl), 
chrys7  a-lid'i-an  (krYs'a-lYd'Y- 
dn),  a.  Chrysalid. 


chrys'a-llne(krls'd-lln;  lTn),a. 

Chrysalid. 

chrys  am 'ine  (k  rYs'Sm'Yn  ; 
krls'd-men';  184),  n.  [chryso- + 
amine.]  See  dye. 
chrys  an'the-mlne(krY s-fin'thf- 
mYn  ;  -men),  n.  Chem.  A  deli¬ 
quescent  alkaloid,  C14H28O3N2, 
found  in  blossoms  or  Chrysan- 
th  emu  in  river  a  rt  pp folium . 
chrys'a-zin  (krYs'a-zYn),  n.  [Ab¬ 
br.  fr.  ehrysammic  -f  alizarin.] 
Chem.  A  golden  or  reddish 
brown  compound  isomeric  with 
alizarin.  See  cu rysazol. 
chrys'a- zol  C-zOl  ;  -zBl),  n.  Orq. 
Chem.  A  yellow  crystalline  com¬ 
pound,  C,4lL(OH)9,  derived 
from  anthracene  and  yielding 
chrysazin  by  oxidation.’ 

Chrys'e  mys  (krYs'f-mYs),  n. 
[NL.  ;  chryso-  4-  (Jr.  epv?  the 
fresh-water  tortoise  ]  Zobl.  A 
genus  of  American  more  or  less 
highly  colored  fresh-water  tur¬ 


tles  or  terrapins,  including  the 

painted  turtle  (which  see), 
chry-sen'ic  (k  rY-s?n'Yk),  a. 
Chem.  Designating  a  monobasic 
acid,  ClfiHnC02H,  obtained  by 
oxidizing  chrysene. 
Chry-sid'i-dae  (-sYd'Y-d€),  n.  pi. 
[NL.,  fr.  Gr.  \P'  o  19  a  vessel  of 
gold,  a  gold-broidered  dress.] 
Zobl.  See  cuckoo  fly. 
chry8'in  (krYs'Yn),  n.  [chryso- 
-f  -iTi.]  Ory.  Chem.  A  bright  yel¬ 
low  solid,  Cir,Hin04,  found  in 
the  buds  of  species  of  Populus. 
Chry-8lp'pus  (krT-sYp'tZs),  n. 
[L.,  fr.  Gr.  XpvatTTTro?.]  See 
Atreus. 

chrys  o-car'pous  (krYsT.-kar'- 
pus),  a.  [Gr.  xi'^aoKapnof ; 
ypvaos  gold  4-  sapnos  fruit.] 
Bot.  Yellow-fruited, 
chrys  oc 'ra  cy  (krYs-Bk'rd-sY). 
ri.  [chryso-  4-  -ci-ac//  ]  Rule  of 
gold  ;  plutocracy.  Nonce  Word. 


food,  foot ;  out,  oil ;  chair  ;  go  ;  sing,  ii)k  ;  then,  thin;  nature,  verdure  (250) ;  K  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  ach(144) ;  boN;  yet;  zh  =  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Guide. 
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solid  orange-colored  hydrocarbon  occurring  in  crude  an¬ 
thracene. 

chrys  og'ra-phy  (kris-og'ra-fi),  n.  ;  pi.  -phees  (-fTz).  [Gr. 
XPv<roypa<fiCa  ;  xpv&os  gold  -j-  ypdcfte iv  to  write. 3  1-  Art  of 
writing  in  letters  of  gold. 

2.  A  writing  executed  in  letters  of  gold. 
chrys'O-lite  (kris'o-lit),  n.  [ME.  crisolite ,  OF.  crisolite, 
F.  chrysolithe,  L.  chrysolithos ,  Gr.  xpucroAttfos  ;  xpucro;  gold 
Ai0o?  stone.]  Min.  A  magnesium  iron  silicate,  (Mg  Fe)2- 
Si04,  usually  olive-green,  occurring  in  orthorhombic  crys¬ 
tals,  in  masses  and  in  graius,  and  common  in  certain  igneous 


and  metamorphic  rocks  ;  —  called  also  olivine  and  peridot. 
Transparent  varieties  are  used  as  gems.  H.,  6.5-7.  Sp. 
gr.,  3.27-3.57.  Also,  formerly,  any  of  several  yellow  or 
greenish  gems.  —  chrys'O-lit'ic  (-ITt'Tk),  a. 

At  present  it  is  custoniarv  to  call  those  which  incline  most  to 
yellow  chrysolite  ;  the  yellowish  green,  resembling  a  light  tour¬ 
maline  with  a  dash  of  yellow,  is  known  by  the  name  peridot, 
given  to  it  by  the  French  jewelers  ;  and  olivine  is  the  name 
associated  with  the  brighter  yellowish  emerald-green  variety, 
although  originally  the  yellow  to  olive-green  stones  were  known 
by  that  name.  IV.  R.  Cattelle. 

chrysolite  group.  Min.  A  group  of  orthorhombic  ortho¬ 
silicates  of  which  chrysolite  is  the  type. 

Chrys  o-mel'i-dae  (-m§l'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL. ;  cf.  Gr  *pv- 
txojUTjAoAovPiop  a  little  golden  beetle;  xpvo-o?  gold  -j-  prjAo- 
XovOlou  beetle.]  Zodl.  A  very  extensive  family  of  small 
beetles  that  feed  chiefly  on  the  leaves  of  plants,  both  as  lar- 
vas  and  adults  ;  the  leaf  beetles.  They  are  variously  shaped 
(often  short  and  rounded)  with  moderately  long  antenme 
and  often  brilliant  metallic  colors.  The  potato  bug  and 
tortoise  beetles  are  examples.— chry  SO-mel'id  (-id),  a.&  n. 
Chrys  o'pa  (kris-o'pd),  n.  [NL. ;  chryso-  -j-  Gr.  un (/,  idr to?, 
eye,  face.]  Zoo/.  A  genus  of  lacewing  flies.  Most  of  the 
species  are  pale  green  in  color,  with  eyes  having  a  golden 
luster,  and  hence  are  called  golden-eyed  flies,  or,  from  their 
disagreeable  odor,  stink  flies.  Their  larvae  are  carnivorous 
and  are  called  aphis  lions  (which  see).  The  genus  is  made 
the  type  of  a  family.  Chrys-OP'i  dae  (-Sp'T-de),  or  is  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  Hemerobiidae.  See  lace  wing. 
chrys'o-phane  (kns'6-fan),  n.  [chryso-  -f-  Gr.  ^aiveiv  to 
show.]  Chein.  A  glucoside  extracted  from  rhubarb  as  a 
bitter,  yellow,  crystalline  powder,  and  yielding  chryso- 
phanic  acid  on  decomposition, 
chrys' o-phan'ic  (-fSn'Tk),  a.  Org.  Cheni.  Pertaining  to 
or  designating  a  golden-yellow  crystalline  acid,  C15H10O4, 
obtained  from  rhubarb,  a  yellow  lichen  ( Parmelia  parie- 
tina ),  and  elsewhere ;  —  called  also  rhein ,  etc.  It  is  a 
dihydroxy  derivative  of  methyl  anthraquinone. 
chrys'O-phyll  (kris'o-fil),  n.  [chryso-  -\ — phyll.]  Bot. 

A  yellow  coloring  matter,  in  plants,  probably  a  decompo¬ 
sition  product  of  chlorophyll.  Cf.  xanthophyll. 

Chrys' ophyl'lum  (-fYl'fiin),  n.  [NL.]  Bot.  A  large  genus 
of  tropical  American  sapotaceous  trees,  many  having  lus¬ 
trous  bronze  or  yellow  foliage.  They  have  small  pentam- 
erous  flowers  without  staminodia,  and  a  l-seeded3  pulpy 
berry.  C.  cainito  is  the  star  apple  of  the  West  Indies, 
chrys  o  po-et'ic  (-po-et'Tk),  a.  [chryso-  -j-  Gr.  ttolcIu  to 
make.]  Gold-making  ;  transmuting  into  gold, 
chrys'o-prase  (kris'6-praz),  n.  [ME.  crisopace ,  OF.  criso- 
pace ,  crisoprasse ,  F.  chrysoprase,  L.  chrysoprasus,  fr.  Gr. 
Xpvo-OTrpaao1; ;  \pvao> >  gold  -j-  npda’oi'  leek.]  Min.  An 
apple-green  variety  of  chalcedony,  of  a  dull  flinty  luster, 
esteemed  in  jewelry. 

I)  chry-sop'ra  sus  (krT-sSp'rd-sws),  n.  [L.]  Chrysoprase. 
{JSir"  The  word  as  used  in  Rev.  xxi.  20  refers  to  some 
yellow  or  greenish  stone,  not  certainly  identified. 
Chrys-op'sis  (-sis),  n.  [NL.  ;  chryso-  -f-  -opsis.]  Bot.  A 
large  genus  of  asteraceous  herbs  of  the  United  States  and 
Mexico,  having  large  flower  heads  with  a  double  pappus 
and  flattened  achenes.  On  account  of  the  yellow  rays,  they 
are  sometimes  called  golden  asters. 

chrys'o-rin  (kris'o-rin),  n  [Cf.  F.  chrysorine.]  An  alloy 
of  72  per  cent  copper  and  28  per  cent  zinc.  Cf .  brass. 
Chrys  o-tham'nus  (-thSm'nws),  n.  [NL.  ;  chryso-  -\-  Gr. 
Odfjivos  shrub.]  Bot.  A  genus  of  yellow-flowered  astera¬ 
ceous  plants  of  western  North  America,  the  rayless  golden- 
rods,  characteristic  of  the  alkali  plains.  They  have  heads 
of  disk  flowers,  with  narrow,  keeled  involucral  bracts. .  C. 
nauseosus  is  tne  well-known  rabbitbrush  ;  C.  venelus  of 
southern  California  and  northern  Mexico  yields  damiana. 
Chrys'O-thrix  (kris'o-thriks),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  xpv<r60pi£ 
golden-haired.]  Zodl.  A  genus  of  South  American  squirrel 
monkeys.  They  nre  of  arboreal,  gregarious  habits.  This  name 
is  antedated  by  and  a  syn.  of  Saimin.  t 

chrys'o-tile  (-tYl),  n.  [chryso-  -f-  Gr.  ti'Aos  fiber.]  The  fi¬ 
brous  silky  variety  of  serpentine.  It  is  one  kind  of  asbestos. 
chrys'o-type  (krYs'6-tIp),  n.  [chryso-  4-  - type .]  Photog. 

A  picture  taken  upon  paper  prepared  by  the  use  of  a  sensi¬ 
tive  salt  of  iron  and  developed  by  the  application  of  chlo¬ 
ride  of  gold  ;  also,  the  process,  invented  by  Sir  J.  Herschel. 
chtho'ni  an  (tho'm-Sn),  a  [Also  cap.']  [Gr.  x^onos  in  or 
under  the  earth,  fr.  ^0oi'6?,  earth.]  Designating,  or 

pertaining  to-,  gods  or  spirits  of  the  underworld  ;  esp.,  relat¬ 
ing  to  the  underworld  gods  of  the  Greeks,  whose  worship  is 
widely  considered  as  more  primitive  in  form  than  that  of 
the  Olympian  gods.  The  characteristics  of  chthonian  wor¬ 
ship  ar<5  propitiatory  and  magical  rites  and  generalized  or 
euphemistic  names  of  the  deities,  which  are  supposed  to 
have  been  primarily  ghosts.  The  classical  mysteries  de¬ 
veloped  from  this  worship. 

Isocrates  states  very  clearly  that  the  Olympians  (as  the  Romans 
said,  the  Superi)  give  good  things,  whereas  the  Chthonian  deities 


chrys'o-graph  (krYs'O-graf),  v. 

t.  To  write  in  letters  of  gold, 
chrys-o'i-dine  (k  r  I  s-o'Y-d  Y  n  ; 
-oi'dYn  ;  -den),  n.  Also  -din. 
[chryso-  -4-  -oid  4-  -tne.]  See  dye. 
chrys'o-in  (krYs'G-Yn),  chrya'o- 
ine  (-Til  ;  -en),  n.  [chryso-  +  -in.] 
Resorcin  vellow.  See  dye. 
chry s'olep'ic  (-15p'Yk),  a. 
[chryso-  4-  Gr.  Aen-c?  scale.] 
Designating  picric  acid,  which 
crystallizes  in  golden  scales, 
chrys'o-lin  (krYs'o-lYn),  n.  See 
dye. 

chry-801'o-gy  (krY-sbl'o-jY),  n. 
[chryso-  -F  -fogy. ]  That  branch 
of  political  economy  which  re¬ 
lates  to  the  production  or  acqui¬ 
sition  of  the  precious  metals. 
Chry-sol'o-phus  (-fws),  n.  [NL., 
fr.  Gr.  xpvtro Ao^og  golden- 
crested.]  Zodl.  The  genus  con¬ 
sisting  of  the  golden  pheasant 
and  Lady  Amherst’s  pheasant, 
chrys-o'pal.  n.  [chryso- +  opal.'] 


Mm.  a  Chrvsoberyl.  b  An  opal¬ 
escent  variety  of  chrysolite. 
Chry-soph'a-nus  (-br'd-nns),  n. 
[NL.  ;  Gr.  xpvoos  gold  4- 
veiv  to  show.]  Zodl.  A  large 
genus  of  copperwing  butterflies. 
chrv-Boph'e-nin  (-e-ntn),  chry- 
soph'a-nin  (-a-nYn),  n.  [chryso- 
4-  Gr.  <\>aiv€(j6aL  to  appear  4- 
-in.]  See  dye. 

chry-soph'i-list  (-T-lTst),  chry- 
Boph'i-LLte  (-lit),  n.  [Gr.  XPV(T°~ 
</>l Aoy  gold-loving.]  A  lover  of 
gold. 

ChryB-op'i-dae  (-5p'Y-de),  rt.  pi. 
[NL.,  fr.  Gr.  xpvaunf/,  -o>7ro<>, 
gold -colored.]  See  Ciikysoua. 
Chry'sopB  (krl'sBps),  n.  [NL., 
Pr-  XPv<r“>lJ/  gold-colored.] 
Zonf  A  large  genus  of  horseflies 
of  the  family  Tabanid®,  com¬ 
prising  numerous  North  Ameri¬ 
can  species.  They  are  mostly  of 
small  size,  often  with  a  dark 


(or  the  Inferi)  have  to  do  with  punishments  and  calamities,  and 
that  their  worship  consists  not  so  much  in  honorable  sacrifice  as 
in  ceremonies  of  riddance.  When  victims  were  offered  to  them, 
they  were  usually  black  instead  of  white,  and  the  service  was 
often  performed  at  dead  of  night  amid  the  most  gloomy  associa¬ 
tions.  H.  Browne. 

The  worship  of  the  dead,i.  e.of  the  heroes,  and  of  the  Chthonian 
gods,  was  marked  off  by  broad  lines  from  that  of  the  Olympian 
gods  ;  and  most  of  what  was  really  deep  and  heartfelt  religion  in 
Greece  belongs  to  the  former,  while  most  of  what  is  artistic  and 
a  permanent  possession  for  the  civilized  world  belongs  to  the 
latter.  Diet,  of  Bible  [Hastings). 

Chub  (chub),  n.  [This  word,  of  unknown  origin,  seems  to 
signify  a  large  or  thick  fish.  Cf.  E.  dial,  chub  a  log  of 
wood,  Sw.  kubb.]  1.  A  common  European  fresh- water 
cyprinoid  fish  ( Leuciscus  cepha- 
lus ),  little  valued 
as  food ;  the 
cheven.  I n 
America,  any 
of  various  cy¬ 
prinoid  fishes, 
as  those  of  the 
genus  Semotitus 

(cf . fallfish),  the  .  .  .  .  . 

squawfish  e  tc  •  American  Chub  (bernotilns atromaculatus). 

also,  locally,  any  of  several  very  different  fishes,  as  the 
tautog ,  black  buss ,  chopa  blanca ,  spot,  pinjish,  etc. 

2.  A  dull,  spiritless  person  ;  dolt ;  fool ;  lout.  Obs. 

3.  A  chubby  person.  Dial. 

chub'by  (-1),  a.  ;  chub'bi-er  (-T-er) ;  chub'bi-est.  Like  a 
chub  ;  short  and  thick;  plump  and  round.  “  Chubby  faces.” 

1.  Taylor.  —  chub'bi-ness,  n. 

chub  mackerel.  A  small,  widely  distributed  mackerel 
(Scomber  japonicus),  abundant  on  the  Atlantic  coast  of 
America  in  some  years,  but  absent  in  others, 
chub  sucker.  A  common  sucker  ( Erimuzon  siicetta)  of 
stout  build,  widely  distributed  in  eastern  North  America. 
Chuck  (chuk),  v.  i. ;  chucked  (chiikt) ;  chuck'ing.  [Imi¬ 
tative  of  the  sound.]  1.  To  make  a  noise  resembling  that 
of  a  hen  when  she  calls  her  chickens  ;  to  cluck. 

2.  To  chuckle  ;  to  laugh  inwardly.  Obs.  Murston. 

chuck,  v.  t.  1.  To  call  by  clucking,  as  chickens  ;  cluck. 

2.  To  incite  (a  horse)  by  a  chuck  or  palatal  cluck, 
chuck,  n.  [Imitative.]  A  kind  of  call,  as  a  cluck  or  chirrup, 
chuck,  n.  1.  A  word  of  endearment ;  —  perhaps  corrupted 
from  chick.  “Pray,  chuck ,  come  hither.”  Shak. 

2.  [See  chick,  n.]  A  fowl,  hen,  or  chicken;  —  chiefly  a 
child’s  word.  Dial.  Eng. 

Chuck,;?.  1.  [Cf.  chock  a  wedge.]  A  log  or  lump  ;  a  chock  ; 
a  chunk.  Dial.  Eng. 

2.  A  portion  of  a  side  of  dressed  beef,  including  most  of 
the  neck,  the  parts  about  the  shoulder  blade,  and  those 
about  the  first  three  ribs. 


3.  A  chock,  as  for  supporting  a  boat;  esp.,  Founding ,  a 
taper  piece  of  wood  used  to  stiffen  the  bars  of  a  flask  or 
connect  them  with  parts  below  the  joint. 

4.  Mach.  Any  of  various  contrivances  for  holding  work  or 
a  tool  in  a  machine, 
esp.  in  a  lathe.  Vise 
chucks,  for  planers, 
shapers,  etc.,  are 
forms  of  the  par¬ 
allel  vise  and  are 
often  adapted  for 
taper  work  and  for 
swiveling  on  a  cen¬ 
ter.  The  monitor 
chuck  consists  of  a 
circular  faceplate 
fastened  to  the  ma¬ 
chine  table  by  an 
angle  plate  on 
which  the  faceplate 
is  pivoted  so  that 
the  work  can  be 
presented  to  the 
tool  at  any  desired 
angle.  Lathe  chucks 
aredevicesf  or  hold¬ 
ing  work  directly 
to  the  live  spindle 
without  the  use  of 
centers,  andconsist 
essentially,  in  most 
forms,  of  t  w  o, 
three,  or  four  jaws 
or  dogs  moved  in¬ 
dependently,  as  in 
the  independent 
chuck,  or  simulta¬ 
neously,  as  in  the 
universal  chuck,  or 
either  independ¬ 
ently  or  simultane¬ 
ously  at  will,  as  in 
the  combination 
chuck.  A  simple 
form  of  lathe  chuck 


Various  forms  of  Chucks.  1  Simple  Chuck 
with  set  tcrew  ;  2  Scroll  Chuck  with 
part  cut  away  to  show  construction  ;  3 
Drill  Chuck  ;  4  a  Universal  Chuck,  b 
One  Jaw  with  operating  screw  and  geared 
ring  for  moving  the  three  jaws  simul¬ 
taneously  :  5  Shaper  (or  Planer)  Chuck; 
6  Drill  Chuck  operated  by  right-  and 
left-handed  screws  ;  7  Bell  Chuck,  a  End 
view,  b  Longitudinal  section. 


consists  merely  of  a  hollow  stem  for  receiving  the  work, 
with  a  set  screw  for  securing  it.  The  bell  chuck  is  a  bell¬ 
shaped  device  in  which  the  work  is  held  and  adjusted  by 
one  or  more  sets  of  screws.  The  box  chuck,  used  by  brass 
finishers,  resembles  a  parallel  vise  and  is  useful  in  turning 
small  flanged  articles.  Drill  chucks,  for  holding  drills  or 
small  work,  are  either  simple  hollow  spindles  or  are  spe¬ 
cial  forms  of  the  universal  chuck.  A  simple  lathe  mandrel 


for  holding  hollow  work  is  sometimes  called  an  arbor  chuck ; 
and  a  chuck  consisting  essentially  of  a  flat  ring,  with  set 
screws  in  its  rim  for  holding  the  work,  is  called  a  Bhell 
chuck.  The  spur,  or  prong,  chuck,  used  for  driving  the  work 
in  a  wood-turning  lathe,  is  used  in  conjunction  with  a  fixed 
center  and  usually  consists  of  a  stubby  three-pronged  fork, 
forced  into  the  work.  The  scroll  chuck  is  a  common  form 
of  universal  chuck  having  jaws  moved  by  a  metal  scroll 
which  gears  with  slots  or  threads  in  the  jaws.  The  cement 
chuck  is  a  faceplate  for  a  wood-turning  lathe,  on  which 
the  work  is  cemented  by  a  composition  of  resin  and  wax. 
Eccentric  chuckB  are  special  devices  for  turning  noncircular 
work,  for  engine  turning,  etc.,  and  elliptic  or  oval  chucks 
for  elliptic  or  oval  work.  The  center  chuck  is  not  a  true 
chuck,  but  is  merely  a  plate  containing  the  live  center  and 
usually  also  a  dog  for  driving  the  work.  The  geometric 
chuck  is  a  device  used  in  a  rose  engine  for  producing  the 
ornamental  figures  of  engine  turning.  The  branch  chuck 
is  a  form  of  chuck  having  four  projections,  each  provided 
with  a  set  screw. 

chuck  (chuk),  v.t.  ;  chucked  (chukt);  chuck'ing.  Mech.  To 
place  in  a  chuck,  or  hold  by  means  of  a  chuck, 
chuck  (chuk;  chook),  n.  [For  check  in  the  sense  of  a 
pebble  used  in  playing  a  game  ;  cf.  checkers,  chess,  and 
E.  dial,  check ,  chack ,  checkstone ,  a  small  pebble ;  prob.  in¬ 
fluenced  by  chuck ,  v.  Cf.  jackstone.]  A  pebble  or  shell 
such  as  is  used  in  the  game  of  clieckstones ;  hence,  pl.t  a 
game  played  with  these  ;  jackstoues.  Scot,  cf*  Dial.  Eng. 
chuck  (chuk),  v.  t.  [Cf.  chock  block.]  1.  To  strike  gently ; 
to  give  a  gentle  blow  to. 

Chucked  the  barmaid  under  the  chin.  Irxnng. 

2.  To  toss  or  jerk  out  of  the  hand  ;  to  throw  with  a  short 
action  of  the  arm;  to  throw;  —  used  esp.  to  suggest  a 
throwing  with  ease  or  carelessness.  “  Mahomet  Ali  will 
just  be  chucked  into  the  Nile.”  Lord  Palmerston. 

3  To  throw  up  ;  to  give  up  ;  to  have  done  with.  Slang. 
chuck,  n.  1.  A  slight  blow  or  pat  under  the  chin. 

2.  A  toss  or  jerk  ;  esp.,  Colloq .,  a  toss  or  short  cast,  as  of 
a  stone,  from  the  hand. 

3.  Short  for  chuck  farthing. 
chuck  and  toss,  pitch  and  toss. 

chuck'-a-luck  ,  chuck'-luck',  n.  [Cf.  chuck  to  throw ; 
luck.]  A  banking  game  played  with  three  dice,  the 
players  betting  that  a  certain  number  will  appear  on  one 
of  the  dice,  or  that  the  sum  of  the  three  dice  will  make  a 
certain  number. 

chuck  faceplate  Mach.  A  lathe  faceplate  fitted  w  ith  dogs 
so  as  to  be  available  for  use  also  as  an  independent  chuck, 
chuck  farthing-  1-  All  old  game  in  which  farthings  or 
other  coins  were  tossed  at  a  mark  and  then  chucked  or 
pitched  at  a  hole  by  the  player  who  came  nearest  the 
mark,  all  that  went  into  the  hole  being  won  by  him. 

2.  The  farthing  chucked  ;  —  a  misapplication.  Lamb. 
chuck'-far'thing,  a.  Petty;  of  trifling  value. 
chuckrlng,  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  of  chuck,  v. 
chucking  machine,  Mach .,  a  kind  of  end  lathe  in  wliich  a 
number  of  tools  can  be  brought  successively  to  the  work 
without  removing  it  from  the  machine, 
chuck'le  (cliuk'’l),  v .  i. ;  chuck'led  (-Id);  chuck'ling 
(-ling).  [From  1st  chuck.]  1.  To  laugh  in  a  suppressed, 
broken  manner,  as  expressing  inward  satisfaction,  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  humor,  exultation,  or  derision  ;  laugh  to  one’s  self. 

Peter  chuckled  inly  at  the  corporal’s  displeasure.  Ld.  Lytton. 

2.  To  cluck  or  cackle,  as  a  hen  or  goose. 

3.  Curling.  To  pass  through  a  narrow  opening  between 

two  stones  and  then  by  a  series  of  inwicks  from  other 
stones  to  reach  the  destination.  Eneyc.  of  Sport. 

4.  To  wabble  in  rotating,  as  a  millstone. 

chuck'le,  v.  t.  1.  To  utter  or  call  with  a  chuckle  ;  to  cluck. 
2.  To  express  regret  for  by  the  inarticulate  sound  “  yts  ! 
Hs  /  ” .  Obs.  Orf.  E.  D. 

Your  confessor  ...  he  must  chuckle  you,  and  moan  you.  Dryden. 
chuck'le,  n.  1.  An  act  of  chuckling ;  a  broken,  suppressed 
laugh  ;  also,  the  expression  in  this  wray  of  satisfaction,  ap¬ 
preciation  of  humor,  exultation,  or  derision  ;  chuckling. 

2.  The  call  of  a  bird  to  its  young,  as  of  the  linnet  ;  the 
cluck  or  cackle  of  a  hen. 

chuck'le,  a.  [Cf.  chuck  a  piece  of  meat.]  Clumsy  ;  lump¬ 
ish  ;  —  used  contemptuously  of  the  head  and  sometimes  of 
other  parts.  —  n.  A  chuckle  fellow  ;  a  chucklehead, 
chuck'le  head'  (-hSd'),  n.  A  person  with  a  chuckle  head  ; 
numskull ;  dolt ;  blockhead.  Colloq.  Knowles. 

chuck'le  head  ed,  a.  Having  a  chuckle  head  ;  block¬ 
headed  ;  stupid,  —  chuck'le  head'ed  ness,  n. 
chuck  plate.  Mach,  a  A  plate  on  which  a  chuck  is  fas¬ 
tened  for  fixing  in  a  lathe,  b  A  lathe  faceplate, 
chuck  ring  Mach.  Either  of  two  heavy  steel  rings  in 
which  the  ends  of  a  keg  are  chucked  for  cutting  the  grooves, 
chuck'wal'la  (chuk'wbl'd),  n.  [Prob.  of  Amer.  Indian 
origin.]  A  large  iguanid  lizard  ( Sauromalus  ater)  of  the 
desert  regions  of  the  southwestern  United  States,  esteemed 
as  food  by  the  Indians. 

chuck'-wiirs-wid'ow,  n.  A  goatsucker  (Antrostomus 
carolinensis)  of  the  southern  United  States,  resembling, 
but  larger  than, the  whippoorwill;  —  so  called  from  its  note. 
Chud'dar  (cliud'dr),  n.  [Hind,  chadar  a  sheet,  a  square 
of  cloth.]  A  sheet  or  square  of  cloth,  wurn  as  a  mantle  or 
shawl,  or  spread  over  a  Mohammedan  tomb.  Anglo- Ind. 
chu'fa  (choo'fd),  n.  [Sp.]  A  kind  of  sedge  ( Cyperus  es- 
culentus ),  of  southern  Europe, cultivated  in  many  countries. 
It  produces  small  edible  tubers  of  wrhich  hogs  are  fond, 
chuff  (chuf),  n.  [Cf.  E.  dial,  chuff  surly.]  A  rustic  or 
boor  ;  a  churl ;  —  used  esp.  opprobriously.  Shak. 


band  across  the  wings, 
chrys 'o-sperm  (krls'G-spftrm), 
7i.  [chryso-  4-  sperm  ]  Alchemy. 
The  seed  of  gold  ;  a  means  of 
creating  gold.  Obs.  _B.  Jonson. 
Chrys-o'tis  (k  rY  s-o't  T  b),  n. 
[NL.;  chryso- +  Gr.  ovs,  toros, 
ear.]  Zodl.  Syn.  of  Amazona,  a 
large  genusor  American  parrots. 
See  amazon,  4  a.  [chthonian. I 
chthon'ic  (thbn'Yk),  a.  =\ 
chthon  o-pha'gi-a  (thbn'G-fa'- 
jY-d),  c  htho-n  oph'a-gy  (thG- 
nQf'd-jl),  n.  [NL.  chthonopha- 
gia :  Gr.  X0°v°*t  earth  4- 

<bayeiv  to  eat.l  =  geophagy. 
chu  t  koo),  n.  Egypt.  See  ba. 
Chub  (kub  ;  chub).  Bib. 
chu'fca  (choo'bd),  n.  [Zulu 
umtshuha.]  See  mancala. 
chub'bed  (chtlb'Pd  ;  chflbd),  a. 
Chubby.  —  chub'bed-nesB,  n. 
chub'dar.  +  chobdar. 
chub/’-faced/(-fast/),  a.  Having 
a  plump,  round  face.  Obs. 


chu'chu  (chbo'choo),  7i.  = 

CBAYOTE.  Porto  Rico. 
chuck.  Dial.  Eng.  var.  of  choke, 
jaw. 

chuck,  v.  i.  To  play  chuck 
farthing.  Obs.  or  R. 
chuck,  n.  [Cf.  chuck  a  niece  of 
meat.]  Food  ;  grub.  Slang. 
chuck,  n.  A  woodchuck.  V.  S. 
chuck,  ad v.  Chock, 
chuck'er.  n.  1.  A  blow,  as 
with  the  fist.  Obs. 

2.  One  who  chucks,  throws,  or 
expels  by  force  ;  —  used  esp.  in 
chuck'er-out/,a  bouncer  Siang. 
chuck'-full'.  Var.  of  chock- 
full.  [Dial.  Eng.  I 

chuck  hole.  1.  Chuck  farthing.  | 
2.  A  deep  hole  in  a  wagon  rut. 
U.  S.  [Scot.  I 

chuck'le  (chfik'Y),n.  A  pebble, 
chuck'le.  Scot.  var.  of  chucky. 
chuck'ies  (-Yz),  n.  The  red  col¬ 
umbine.  Local ,  U.  S. 
chuck'ing.  n.  A  long,  stout. 


coarse  hemp,  rather  foul,  used 
for  making  inferior  rope, 
chuck'ing-ly.  adv.  With  chuck¬ 
ing  or  chuckling, 
chuck'l.  Chuckle.  Ref.  Sp. 
chuck'ld.  Chuckled.  Ref.  Sp. 
chucklehead  cat.  The  blue  cat¬ 
fish.  Local ,  U.  S. 
chuck'ler(chhk'Icr).  ri.  [Tamil 
Si  Malavalam  shakkili  a  low 
caste,  members  of  which  are 
chucklers.]  In  India,  a  cobbler 
or  worker  in  leather, 
chuck'ler,  n.  One  who  chuckles, 
chuck'ling,  p.  pr.  Sr  vb.  n.  of 
chuckle,!*. — chuck'ling-ly,et(7v. 
chuck'-luck  ,  71.  =  CHUCK-A- 

luck.  [hie;  chuckie.  Scot.  I 
chuck'stone7,  n.  A  small  peb-| 
chuck  wagon.  A  wagon  carry¬ 
ing  a  stove  and  provisions,  used 
in  cooking  for  a  camping  or 
traveling  partv.  Western  U.  S. 
chuck'y  (chuk'T),  n.;  pi.  -ies 
(-Yz).  A  little  chuck,  or  chick. 


chuck'y.  Var.  of  chuckie. 
chuck'y-chuck'y  (c  h  ft  k'  Y- 
chGk'Y),  chuck'y-chuck'.  n. 
[Native  name.]  Bot.  =  wax 
cluster.  Australia. 
chud  (child),  v.t.  [Perh.  imi¬ 
tative.]  To  champ  ;  bite.  Obs. 
Chud  (chood),  n.;pl.  Chudes 
(choodz).  [Russ.  Chud  Finn.] 
=  Tavastian. 

chud.  I  would.  See  cu,]>ron. 
Obs.  5,-  Dial.  E7ig. 

Chud'ic  (chood'Yk).  a.  Of  or 
pertaining  to  the  Chudes  :  also, 
designating  or  pertaining  to  the 
West  Finnic  languages. 

chue.  f  chew. 
chu'et.  4*  chewet. 

Chu-e'ta  ( chcfh-a'td).  n.  [Local 
Sp.]  One  of  the  descendants 
ot  Majorcan  Jews  in  Porto  Rico, 
chuette.  4*  chewet. 

chuf.  Chough.  Ref.  Sp. 
cfcuff  (chtlf ),  n.  A  brick  cracked 
by  rain  during  burning. 


ale,  senate,  efire,  am,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofa  ;  eve,  Svent,  end,  recent,  maker ;  ice,  ill ;  old,  obey,  orb,  ddd,  s8ft,  connect ; 

11  Foreign*  Word*  *i*  Obsolete  Variant  of.  4-  combined  with.  —  equals. 


use,  unite,  urn,  up,  circus,  menu ; 
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chuff  (chuf ;  dial,  also  ch<56f),  a.  [Cf.  chuffy.]  Obs.  or 
Dial.  Eng.  a  Fat ;  chubby,  b  Proud ;  elated. 

Chufl'y  (-T),  a.  [Cf.  chuff,  a.]  Fat  or  putted  out  with  fat, 
esp.  in  the  cheeks  ;  chubby.  Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 

Chufl'y,  a.  [See  chuff,  n.]  Clownish;  churlish;  rough; 
surly  ;  chuff.  Obs.  or  Dial.  —  chuff 'i-ly  (-T-1T ),  adv. 
Chug  (chug),  n.  A  sound  represented  or  imitated  by  the 
pronunciation  of  chug. 

Underfoot  was  the  chug  of  marsh  water.  Atlantic  Monthly. 
chuk'ker  (chfik'er),  or  chuk'kar  (-dr),  n.  [Hind,  chak- 
kar ,  chakar ,  Skr.  cakra  a  wheel.]  1.  A  wheel;  circle; 
circular  course.  India. 

2.  A  period  of  play  at  pony  polo, 
chum  (chum),  n.  [Of  uncertain  origin.]  A  roommate, 
especially  in  a  college  or  university ;  also,  an  intimate 
friend;  habitual  companion ;  associate.  Now  Colloq. 
Chum,  v.  chummed  (chfimd) ;  chum'ming.  To  occupy  a 
chamber  with  another  ;  to  live  as  a  chum  or  chums;  as,  to 
chum  together  at  college.  Colloq. 

Chum,  v.  t.  To  put  as  a  roommate  ;  to  quarter  as  a  chum  ; 
as,  to  chum  one  person  on  another.  Colloq.  Dickens. 
You  ’ll  be  chummed  with  some  fellow  on  Monday.  T.  Hughes. 
Chum,  n.  1.  Chopped  fish,  lobsters,  or  the  like,  thrown 
overboard  to  draw  fish,  as  in  trolling  or  fishing  with  seines. 

2.  Refuse  or  scrap  fish,  as  in  a  fish  cannery  ;  also,  the 
pulp  left  after  expressing  oil  from  menhaden.  U.  S. 
chum,  v.  i.  To  fish  with  the  aid  of  chum,  or  chopped  fish. 
Chum'mage  (-aj),  n.  [ chum  -|-  -age.']  1.  The  quartering 
of  persons  together  as  chums.  Colloq. 

2.  a  A  fee  demanded  from  a  new  prisoner  by  old  prison¬ 
ers  ;  a  garnish.  Eng.  Prison  Slang,  b  A  fee  paid  by  a 
collegian  quartered  with  another  for  the  privilege  of 
changing  his  quarters.  Eng. 

chump  (chump),  n.  [Cf.  Icel.  kumbr  chopping,  E.  chop.] 

1.  A  short,  thick,  heavy  piece  of  wood  ;  a  block;  end  piece. 

2.  A  thick  obtuse  end,  as  of  a  loin  of  mutton.  Eng. 

3.  A  blockhead  ;  dolt;  ass.  Colloq.  or  Slang. 
chu-nam'  (chdo-n5m'),  n.  [Hind,  chuna ,  fr.  Skr.  curna 

powder,  dust;  or  a  Dra vidian  word.]  Prepared  lime,  esp. 
that  made  of  calcined  oyster  shells  or  other  shells,  chewed 
by  the  natives  with  betel  leaves  or  areca  nuts  ;  also,  a  fine 
building  plaster,  susceptible  of  high  polish.  India  dr  China. 
chu-nam',  V.  1. ;  chu-nammed'  (-n5md');  chu-nam'ming. 
To  cover  or  plaster  with  chunam.  India  &  China. 
chun'ga  (chuij'gd),  n.  [Prob.  native  name.]  A  cranelike 
bird  ( Chunga  burmeisteri )  of  Argentina,  closely  related  to 
the  seriema,  but  smaller,  darker-colored,  and  more  addicted 
to  wooded  districts. 

chunk  (chuqk),  n.  [Cf.  chump.]  1.  A  short,  thick  piece 
of  anything.  Colloq. 

2.  A  short,  thickset  person.  Colloq. ,  U.  S. 

3.  A  strong,  thickset  horse.  U.  S. 

Chunk,  v.  t.;  chunked  (chSqkt) ;  chunk'ing.  [Cf.  chunk,  n., 
and  chuck  to  strike,  throw.]  Dial.  Southern  U.S.  1.  To 
throw,  as  a  stone  or  stick. 

2.  To  throw  things  at,  as  a  person. 

3.  To  feed  with  chunks,  as  a  fire. 

chunk'y  (chuqk'T),  a.  Short  and  thick  ;  thickset.  Colloq. 
chunk'y,  or  chunk,  yard  (chilqk'T).  [From  chungke , 
name  of  a  game  formerly  played  by  the  Creeks.]  For¬ 
merly,  in  the  towns  of  the  Creek  Indians,  a  square  area 
surrounded  by  a  bank,  used  for  ceremonials  and  games. 
Chun'su  (Koon'sob)  or  Chon'SU  (koii'soo),  71.  [Egyptian 
Khensu.]  Egypt.  Myth.  A  moon  god  and  god  of  healing. 
The  chief  seat  of  his  worship  was  Thebes,  where  he  formed 
one  of  a  triad  including  Mut  and  Amon-Ra. 

||  Chu'pa  (ehoo'pa),  n.  Also  chu'pah.  [Sp.  chupa.]  An 
Oriental  measure  of  capacity.  See  measure. 

Chu-pat'ty  (clm-p&t'T),  n.  ;  pi.  -ties  (-Tz).  [Hind,  cha- 
pati.]  A  kind  of  griddlecake  of  unleavened  bread,  used 
among  the  natives  of  India.  Anglo- Ind. 

Chu-pras'sy  )  (chw-pras'i),  n.  [Hind,  chaprasi ,  fr.  chapras 
Chu  pras'sie  I  badge.]  A  messenger  or  servant  wearing 
an  official  badge.  Anglo- Ind. 

church  (chtirch),  n.  [ME.  chirche ,  chireche ,  cherche ,  fr. 
AS.  circe ,  cirice;  akin  to  D.  kerk,  Icel.  kirkja,  Sw.  kyrka , 
Dan.  kirke,  G.  kirche ,  OHG.  chirihha  ;  all  fr.  Gr.  Kvpiatcov 
the  Lord’s  house,  fr.  Kvpiaicos  concerning  a  master  or  lord, 
fr.  levpios  master,  lord,  fr.  *cupc>9  power,  might ;  akin  to 
Skr.  <;ura  hero,  Zend  $ura  strong,  OIr.  caur ,  cur ,  hero. 
Cf.  kirk.]  1.  A  building  set  apart  for  public  Christian 
worship.  In  the  United  States  the  term  church  is  in  gen¬ 
eral  use  by  all  denominations  for  their  places  of  worship, 
though  other  names,  as  temple ,  tabernacle ,  are  sometimes 
used  in  special  cases  or  for  special  buildings.  In  England 
church  has  been  restricted  in  use  to  the  places  of  worship 
of  the  Established  Church,  and  chapel  or  meetinghouse 
used  for  those  of  all  other  bodies  ;  but  church  is  now  some¬ 
times  more  widely  used,  as  for  the  places  of  worship  of  the 
Roman  Catholics  and  of  some  Nonconformists.  In  Scot¬ 
land  church  is  chiefly  applied  to  places  of  worship  of  the 
Established  Church  (Presbyterian)  and  of  the  bodies  which 


have  separated  from  it.  In  the  British  colonies  the  term 
is  more  or  less  extended  as  in  the  United  States. 

2.  A  place  of  worship  of  any  religion,  as  a  Jewish  or 

heathen  temple  or  a  mosque.  Obs.  Acts  xix.  37. 

3.  The  collective  body  of  Christians  ;  all  who  are  in  spirit¬ 
ual  union  with  Christ,  acknowledging  him  as  their  head  ;  — 
often,  as  a  spiritual  society  separated  from  the  world,  op¬ 
posed  to  the  world. 

4.  A  body  of  Christian  believers  holding  the  same  creed, 
observing  the  same  rites,  and  acknowledging  the  same  ec¬ 
clesiastical  authority,  regarded  either  as  the  only  true  rep¬ 
resentative,  or  as  a  separate  branch,  of  the  church  uni¬ 
versal,  and  often  confined  to  limits  territorial  or  historical ; 
a  denomination  ;  as,  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  ;  the  Pres¬ 
byterian  Church. 

5  The  organization  of  Christianity  or  of  an  association  of 
Christians,  as  in  a  nation  ;  esp.,  the  clergy  and  officers  col¬ 
lectively,  or  as  a  permanent  corporation,  in  some  countries 
constituting  one  of  the  estates  ;  ecclesiastical  power,  au¬ 
thority,  or  government ;  —  often  opposed  to  the  state. 

6  The  clerical  profession  ;  as,  to  go  into  the  church  ;  the 
youngest  son  was  destined  for  the  church. 

7.  A  formally  organized  body  of  Christian  believers  wor¬ 
shiping  together.  Acts  xiv.  23. 

8.  Church  service  ;  divine  worship  or  religious  service  in  a 
church  ;  the  church  building  with  the  service  going  on  in 
it ;  as,  to  go  to,  or  atteud,  church  ;  to  be  at,  or  in,  church  ; 
after  church  we  walked  through  the  cemetery. 

9.  Any  body  of  worshipers;  a  religious  society  or  organi¬ 
zation  not  Christian,  or  not  distinctively  so;  esp.,  the  con¬ 
gregation  or  company  of  God’s  worshipers  under  the  old 
dispensation  or  in  Old  Testament  times,  the  analogue  and 
precursor  of  the  Christian  church  ;  more  vaguely,  a  society, 
school,  or  the  like,  resembling  more  or  less  remotely  the 
Christian  church,  as  in  having  a  set  of  opinions  held  in 
common  ;  as,  the  Jewish  church  ;  the  church  of  Brahm. 
Churches  of  God  in  Christ  Jesus.  See  Adventist.  —  Church 
Estates  Commissioners.  See  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners  for 
England ,  under  ecclesiastical.  —  c.  invisible.  Theol .,  the 
whole  body  of  real  Christians  both  on  earth  and  in  heaven, 
whether  they  are  or  were  church  members  or  not ;  also,  the 
company  of  celestial  beings  and  persons  who  have  departed 
this  life,  or  the  company  of  real  Christians  on  earth  ;  — 
opposed  to.  or  distinguished  from,  church  visible.  —  c.  mili¬ 
tant,  the  Christian  church  on  eartn,  which  is  regarded  as 
engaged  in  a  constant  warfare  against  its  enemies,  the 

owers  of  evil ;  —  distinguished  from  church  triumphant. 
ometimes  used  jocosely  of  the  church  as  engaged  in  actual 
warfare  or  polemics.—  C.  of  Armenia.  See  Armenian  Church. 
— C.  of  Cyprus.  See  Eastern  Church.  —  C.  of  England,  the 
English  branch  of  the  Western  Church,  which  at  the  Ref¬ 
ormation  repudiated  the  supremacy  of  the  Pope,  asserting 
that  of  the  sovereign;  the  episcopal  church  established  and 
endowed  in  England  by  law.  See  Anglican.  —  C.-of-Eng- 
lander,  a  supporter  of  the  Church  of  England  and  its  con¬ 
stitution.  —  C.-of-Englandism,  Anglicanism.  —  C.-of-England- 
ist,  an  adherent  or  supporter  of  the  Church  of  England.— 
0.  of  Georgia,  a  former  Eastern  church,  which  was  incorpo¬ 
rated  in  the  Russian  Church  in  1801.  —  C.  of  God.  Eccl.  a  A 
denomination  of  Christians  in  the  United  States,  founded 
by  John  Winebrenner  in  Pennsylvania,  in  1830.  They  are 
immersionists,  are  Methodistic  in  polity  and  usage^  prac¬ 
tice  the  washing  of  feet,  and  hold  that  creeds  are  divisive 
and  unnecessary.  Called  also  Winebrenneiians.  b  See  Ad¬ 
ventist.  —  C.  of  God  in  Christ.  See  Mennonite.  n.—  C.  of 
Greece.  See  Eastern  Church.  — C.  of  Ireland,  the  former 
established  church  of  Ireland.  It  claims  continuity  in 
liistory  with  the  ancient  Celtic  church,  which  was  founded 
in  the  5th  century,  asserts  that  it  acknowledged  the  su¬ 
premacy  of  Rome  in  the  12th  century,  and  was  reformed  in 
the  16th  century.  It  was  disestablished  Jan.  1, 1871,  by  the 
Irish  Church  Act  (32  &  33  Viet.  c.  42, 1869).  —  C.  of  Montenegro. 
See  Eastern  Church.  —  C.  of  Mount  Sinai,  an  ancient  church, 
consisting  of  the  famous  monastery  of  St.  Catherine  in 
Arabia  and  a  few  branch  houses  in  Turkey  and  Greece.  It 
may  be  regarded  as  all  that  survives  of  the  ancient  church 
of  northern  Arabia ;  it  forms  one  of  the  branches  of  the 
Orthodox  Eastern  Church.  —  C.  of  Scotland,  the  established 
church  of  Scotland,  which  is  Presbyterian  in  polity  and 
doctrine.  See  Presbyterian,  a.  —  C.  of  the  Mennonite  Breth¬ 
ren  in  Christ,  Eccl.,  a  branch  of  the  Mennonites  formed 
about  1880.  —  C.  of  the  New  Jerusalem.  See  New  Jerusalem 
Church,  Swedenborgian.  —  c.  triumphant,  a  The  church  in 
heaven,  enjoying  a  state  of  triumph,  having  overcome  in 
her  warfare  with  evil ; —distinguished  from  church  mili¬ 
tant.  b  [caps.)  A  sect  founded  hy  George  Jacob  Schwein- 
furth.  who  claims  to  be  the  “  Christ  of  the  Second  Coming.” 
Belief  in  this  claim  is  the  sole  condition  of  membership,  c 
[caps.]  A  communistic  sect  founded  by  Cyrus  Teed,  aiming 
at  the  reestablishment  of  church  and  state  upon  a  basis 
of  divine  fellowship.  Called  also  Koreshan  Ecclesia  or 
Church ,  Cyrus  in  Hebrew  being  Koresh.  —  c.  visible,  Theol.. 
the  apparent  church  of  Christ  on  earth  ;  the  whole  body  of 
professed  Christians ;  —  distinguished  from,  or  opposed  to, 
church  invisible. 

church,  v.  t. ;  churched  (chfircht) ;  chubch'ing.  1.  To 
bring  or  conduct  to  church  in  order  to  receive  its  rites, 


etc. ; —  usually  in  the  passive,  and  said  esp.  of  a  woman  who 
comes  to  church  to  return  thanks  publicly,  esp.  in  the  form 
prescribed  in  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  for  her  safe  de¬ 
liverance  from  the  perils  of  childbirth,  or,  esp.  in  Scotland, 
of  a  newly  married  couple,  a  bride,  judges,  magistrates, 
etc.,  on  a  first  or  state  appearance  or  attendance  at  church. 

2.  To  perform  this  service  or  ceremony  for  or  with;  as, 
the  rector  churched  her. 

3.  To  form  into  a  church.  Obs.  Gauden. 

4.  To  remove  the  works  of  (a  stolen  watch)  and  insert 
other  works  to  prevent  identification.  Thieves ’  Slang. 

church'-ale'  (chfirch'aF),  n.  A  church  or  parish  festival 
(as  formerly  held  in  commemoration  of  the  dedication  of 
a  church),  at  which  much  ale  was  used. 

Church  Army.  An  organization,  similar  to  that  of  the 
Salvation  Armv,  connected  with  tne  Church  of  England. 
It  was  founded  in  1882  by  Rev.  Wilson  Carlile  of  Loudon. 
Church  door-  The  outer  door  of  a  church,  at  which  for¬ 
merly  various  public  acts,  as  marriages,  were  performed. 
Cf.  ad  ostium  ecclesise ,  under  dower. 

church  festival-  A  feast  day  of  the  church  year;  a  holy 
day. 

Church  house.  A  house  belonging  to  a  church  or  used 
for  secondary  church  purposes  ;  specif.,  a  parish  house. 
Church'ing,  vb.  n.  1.  Act  of  one  who  churches  or  is 
churched  ;  esp.,  the  appearance  of  a  woman  in  church  after 
childbirth  to  be  blessed  or  to  return  thanks  publicly  for  her 
safe  deliverance,  esp.  according  to  the  form  prescribed  in 
the  Book  of  Common  Prayer. 

2 .  Subjection  to  ecclesiastical  influence.  Emerson. 

church'ly,  a.  [AS.  ciriclic.]  Pertaining  to,  or  suitable 
for,  church  ;  ecclesiastical. 

church'man  (chffrch'man),  n. ;  pi.  -men  (-men).  1.  An 

ecclesiastic,  clergyman,  or  priest. 

2.  A  churchwarden.  Obs. 

3.  An  adherent  of  the  church,  esp.  of  the  church  estab¬ 

lished  in  any  country,  or  that  lays  claim  to  be  “  the 
church  ”  either  as  the  only  true  representative,  or  as  a  dis¬ 
tinct  branch,  of  the  church  universal ;  specif.:  in  England 
and  English  colonies,  a  member  of  the  Church  of  England  ; 
in  Scotland,  a  member  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  ;  and  in 
the  United  States,  a  member  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church.  “  A  zealous  churchman .”  Macaulay. 

Church  rate.  A  rate  upon  the  lands  and  houses  in  a  par¬ 
ish,  in  England  or  Ireland,  assessed  on  the  occupiers,  and 
fixed  by  the  parishioners  at  large,  at  a  vestry  meeting, 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  church  and  its  services.  Com¬ 
pulsory  payment  in  general  was  abolished  in  1868  by  the 
Compulsory  Church  Rates  Abolition  Act,  s.  1. 
Church'-SCOU  (-sk5t'),  n.  A  custom  or  tribute  formerly 
collected  by  the  clergy  for  their  support  or  as  a  due,  orig. 
one  of  corn  collected  on  St.  Martin’s  Day. 
church  text.  The  Old  English  or  black-letter  style  of 
type  as  used  in  ecclesiastical  work,  as  on  stained  glass 
windows,  on  monuments,  etc.;  also,  Print.,  a  tall,  slender 
form  of  black  letter,  often  used  in  ecclesiastical  work. 

<ZT t)is  line  is  tn  nonpareil  rtjurcb  trit. 
church'warden  (-wSr'd’n),  n.  1.  Ch.  of  Eng.  A  church 
officer  whose  duties  include  the  protection  of  the  church 
building  and  property,  the  superintendence  of  the  celebra¬ 
tion  of  public  worship,  and  the  making  and  executing  of 
various  parochial  regulations. 

2.  Prot.  Epis.  Ch.  A  church  officer  whose  duties,  though 
they  vary  in  the  different  dioceses,  now  relate  chiefly  to 
the  oversight  and  management  of  the  temporal  affairs  of 
the  parish,  such  as  the  care  of  the  parish  property  and  the 
raising  of  money.  There  are  usually  two,  the  senior  be¬ 
ing  the  highest  lay  officer  of  the  parish. 

3.  In  Scotland,  a  church  beadle. 

4-  A  clay  tobacco  pipe  with  a  long  stem.  Slang. 
church'wom  an  (-wdom'dn),  n. ;  pi.  -women  (-wTm'Sn  ; 
-Tn).  1.  A  woman  who  is  a  member  of  the  church,  esp. 

of  the  Church  of  England  or  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church.  Cf.  churchman,  3. 

2.  A  woman  who  habitually  attends  church,  esp.  one  ac¬ 
tive  in  church  work. 

church  work.  Work  on,  or  in  behalf  of,  a  church;  the 
work  of  a  particular  church  for  the  spread  of  religion.  — 

church  worker. 

church'y  (chtir'chT),  a.  Colloq.  1.  Relating  to,  or  savor¬ 
ing  highly  of,  the  church  ;  unduly  fond  of  church  forms. 

2.  Churchlike. 

church'yard'  (chOrch'yard' ;  see  note  below),  n.  The  yard 
or  inclosure  belonging  to  a  church,  part  of  which  is  often 
used  as  a  burial  ground  ;  God’s  acre. 

Like  graves  in  the  holy  churchyard.  Shak. 

The  stress  is  upon  church  already  in  Shakespeare; 
yet  we  usually  say  St.  Paid's  Churchyard' ,  with  stress  on 
yard,  as  always  in  Scot.  Oxf.  E.  D. 

churl  (chfirl),  n.  [ME.  cheorl,  cherl ,  AS.  ceorl  a  freeman 
of  the  lowest  rank,  man,  husband  ;  akin  to  D.  karel,  kerel , 
G.  kerl ,  Dan.  &  Sw.  karl,  Icel.  karl ,  and  to  the  E.  proper 
name  Charles  (orig.,  man,  male),  and  perh.  to  Skr.  jar  a 


•huff,  a.  ICf.  chuff  a  boor.] 
Ill-tempered  ;  surly  ;  sulky  ; 
cross.  Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 
chuff 'i-ly,  adv.  of  chuffy. 
chuff'i-ness.  n.  See -ness. 
chuff'-pen/ny.  a.  Miserly.  Ohs. 
chug  (chflg;  ch<56g),  w.  A  pull 
or  tug.  Scot. 

chug,  t. ;  chugged  (chflgd  ; 
chdogd) ;  chug'ging.  1.  To 
pull  ;  tug.  Dial  Eng.  [ice. I 
2.  To  fish  with  a  gaff  through  | 
chug'ger,  n.  _One  that  chu^s. 
chuh'ra  (choo'ra),  n.  [Hind. 
chuhra .]  A  member  of  one  of 
the  lower  castes  of  upper  India, 
traditionally  scavengers  and 
sweepers,  but  now  largely  agri¬ 
culturists, 
chuk.  +  chuck. 

Chuk'chi  (chdbk'chY),  n.  pi.  A 
Mongolian  people  of  the  north¬ 
east  of  Asia,  taller  and  fairer 
than  the  Koryak  aborigines  of 
the  territory.  They  live  mainly 
in  small  groups  along  the  shores 
of  the  Arctic  Ocean.  [ore.| 
chuk'or(chak'0r),n.  =  CHICK-| 
chukt.  Chucked.  Ref.  Sp. 
chu'lan  (choo'ldn),  n.  The 
fragrant  flowers  of  Chloranthus 
inconspicieus,  used  in  China  for 
perfuming  tea. 

chull.  I  will.  See  ch,  pron. 

Obs.  Dial.  Enq. 

chulle,  v.  t.  [Cf.  OF.  choler  to 


play  with  a  kind  of  ball.]  To 
Kick  or  toss  about;  chase.  Obs. 
chu'lo  (chdo'lb),  n.  [Sp.]  A 
mllfighter’s  assistant, 
chul'pa  (clK*ol'pii),  n.  [Native 
name.]  Archeeol.  A  square  or 
round  Btone  burial  tower,  erect¬ 
ed  by  pre-Columbian  Peruvians, 
chum  ichiim),  n.  The  dog  sal¬ 
mon  ( Oncorhynchus  keta). 
chum'ar,  ».  Var.  of  ciiamar, 
leather  worker.  Anglo-Ind. 
Chu'raash-an  (choo'm&slwln). 
a.  [From  Chu  mash,  name  of 
the  Santa  Rosa  islanders.]  Pert, 
to  or  designating  a  linguistic 
stock  of  California  that  former¬ 
ly  comprised  the  maritime  In¬ 
dians  connected  with  Santa 
Barbara  and  other  missions, 
chum'ble  (chimr'b’l).  Var.  of 
cm  mule.  Dial.  Eng. 
chumd  Chummed.  Ref.  Sp. 
chum'la.  chum'lav.  chum'ley 
(chfim'lY).  Dial.  vars.  of 
CHIMNEY. 

chum'mer,  n.  One  who  throws 
overboard  the  chum  in  fishing 
chum'my  (chflm'Y),  a.  Inti¬ 
mate  ;  sociable.  Colloq. 
chum'my,/?  ;  pi.  -miks(-Tz).  A 
chum.  Colloq. 

chum'my,  n.  [Cf.  chumla,  chim¬ 
ney.]  A  chimney  sweep.  Obs. 
Slang,  Eng.  [To  munch, 

chump,  r.  t.  [Cf.  champ,  v.]| 


chum-pa'ka  (chfim-pa'kd),  n. 

=  CHAMl'AC. 

chump  chop.  A  chop  from  the 
chump  end.  Eng.  ■ 
chump  end.  =  chump,  n.,  2. 
chump 'ish,  a.  Blockish  ;  sul¬ 
len.  ( ' olloq .  —  chump 'ish  ness. 
n.  Colloq. 

chump'y  (chftm'pY),  a.  Thick¬ 
set  ;  stocky.  Colloq. 
chum'ship.  n.  See -ship. 

Chun  (kiln  ;  chfin).  Bib. 

Chun'  Chiu'  (cnoon/  chQ'). 
[Chin.  cfCun1  spring  4-  ch'iui 
autumn.]  See  Five  Classics. 
Chung/  Yung'  (joong'  yoong'). 
[Chin,  chung 1  middle,  mean, 
-f  yungi  ordinary,  simple.]  See 
Four  Books. 

chunk'head7,  n.  The  copper¬ 
head.  Local,  U.  S. 
chunk'i-ness,  n.  See  -ness. 
chun'ner  (chbn'?r  ;  chdfm'Sr), 
r.i.  To  mutter  ;  grumble.  Obs. 
or  Dial.  Eng.  tf  Scot,  [chunga.  I 
chun'ni-a  (chun'Y-d),  n.  The| 
chun'ter  (chOn'tSr;  ch<56n't5r), 
v.  i.  =  CHUNNBR.  Obs.  or  Dial. 
Eng.  Hay.]  See  measure. I 
chu'pak  (ch'bb'pfik2,  n.  [Ma-| 
5  chu  pa-ro'sa  (chob'pa-rC'sa), 
n.  lAmer.  Sp.,  fr.  Sp.  chupar 
to  suck  4-  rasa  rose.]  A  hum¬ 
ming  bird.  Sp.  Amer. 
church'-bench',  n.  A  seat  in  the 
porch  of  a  church. 


church  brief.  =  brief,  n.,  5  c. 

church'-brooms',  n.  The  wild 
teasel.  Dial.  Eng.  [court.  I 
church  court.  An  ecclesiastical  | 
church'dom  (chOrch'dam),  n. 
See  -DOM 

church  embroidery.  =  gimped 
embroidery. 

churchesset.  w.  Obs.  Corrupt 
for  CH  U  RUH-SCOT. 
church'ful,  n.  See  -ruL. 
church  gang.  [See  gang,  m.] 
A  going  to  church  ;  also,  a 
churching,  as  of  a  woman.  Obs. 
church  garth  [From  garth  a 
yard.]  A  churchyard.  Dial. Eng. 
church 'go'er,  v.  One  who  goes 
to  church,  esp.  habitually. 

:  church'go/ing,  a.  3r  n.  Going  to 
I  church,  esp.  when  habitual. 
church'grith\  //.  See  gbith*,  n. 
church '-haweh  n.  The  haw  of 
;  a  church  ;  churchyard.  Obs. 
church  hay.  (From  hay  an  in- 
closure.J  A  churchyard.  Obs. 
church  i-an'1-ty  (chDrch'Y-fin'I- 
tl),  n.  Conformity  or  devotion 
to  church  rules  'or  forms,  as 
*  disting,  from  Christianity. 

church 'i  fled  (-fTd),  a.  Con- 
i  formed  to,  or  brought  into  sym¬ 
pathy  with,  the  church  or 
church  formsor  rules  ;  — chiefly 
used  opnrobriously. 
church 'i-ne8B. //.  See -ness. 
church'ish,  </.  See -ish.  Rare. 


church'ism  (-Yz’m),  n.  See -ism. 

church'ite,  n.  A  supporter  of 
the,  or  a,  church, 
church'less,  a.  See  -less. 
church'let,  «.  See  -let. 
church'like,  a.  Like  a  church, 
or  befitting  a  church  or  a  church¬ 
man.  Shak. 

church 'li-ness,  n.  See -ness. 
church  living  A  benefice  in  an 
established  church, 
church'man-ly,  a.  Pertaining 
to,  or  becoming,  a  churchman, 
church'man-ship,  n.  See -ship. 
church'mas  ter,  n.  A  church¬ 
warden.  Dial.  Eng. 
church  mode.  =  ecclesias¬ 
tical  mode.  See  mode,  1  a  (2). 
church  owl.  The  barn  owl. 
church  papist.  In  England  in 
the  17th  century,  a  Roman  Cath¬ 
olic  who  was  a  conformist  to  the 
Church  of  England.  Obs. 
church  pennant.  A  pennant 
flown  on  a  ship  during  divine 
service.  [en.  Obs.  \ 

church'reeve^n.Achurch  ward- 1 
church  ring.  A  wedding  ring, 
church'-seed  ,  «.  Obs.  corrupt, 
of  CHURCH-SCOT, 
church'ship,  n.  See-smp.  Obs. 
church'-shot' .  Var.  of  church- 
soot. 

Church  Slavic.  See  Indo-Euro¬ 
pean  LANGUAGES, 
church'-sok  en,  n.  [See  soken.] 


A  church  district  or  its  inhab¬ 

itants.  Obs.  or  Hist. 
churcht.  Churched.  Ref.  Sp. 
church'ward  (ehfirch'werd),  a. 
tf  adv.  Toward  the  church, 
church'ward'  (-word'),  w.  Cus¬ 
todian  of  a  church  (building);  a 
man  in  orders  in  charge  of  a 
church.  Obs.  or  Hist.  Oxf.  E.  D. 
church'ward 'en-ism  (-Yz’m),  ». 
Rule  of  churchwardens  ;  —  with 
allusion  to  the  damage  done  to 
church  buildings  by  work  done 
under  the  direction  of  iguorant 
churchwardens.  Oxf.  E.  D. — 
church  ward'en-ize.  r.  t. 
church  ward'en  ship,  n.  See 
-ship. 

church'wards  (chfirch'werdz), 
adv.  Towards  the  church. 
church'way/,  n.  The  way  or 
road  to  a  church.  [-wise.  I 
church' wise',  a.  tf  adv.  See| 
church  writ.  Eng.  Law.  An 
order  or  writ  issued  by  an 
ecclesiastical  court.  [year.| 
church  year.  =  Christian! 
churiset.  f  c  hurch-scot. 
chur'ka  (enttr'kd),  n.  (Hind. 
charkha  spinning  wheel.]  A 
rude  cotton  gin,  consisting  of 
two  horizontal  rollers  with  a 
few  longitudinal  flutes,  for¬ 
merly  much  used  in  India, 
churke.  4*  chirk. 
churl, a.  Churlish;  rough.  Obs. 


food  foot  out,  oil  ;  chair  ;  t'°  ;  sing,  iqk  ;  then,  thin;  nature,  verdure  (250) ;  K  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144) ;  bon  ;  jet ;  zh  =  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Gcldb. 

Full  explanation,  of  Abbreviations,  feigns,  etc.,  immediately  precede  the  Vocabulary. 
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lover.  Cf.  carl,  Charles’s  Wain.]  1.  A  male  person  ;  a 
man  ;  husband.  Obs.  Chaucer. 

2.  In  early  England,  a  man  without  rank,  or  in  the  lowest 
of  the  three  ranks  of  freemen.  Now  only  Historical. 

3.  A  villein  ;  serf  ;  bondman.  Obs. 

4.  A  rustic  ;  a  countryman,  peasant,  or  boor.  Spenser. 

Your  rank  is  all  reversed  ;  let  men  of  cloth 

Bow  to  the  stalwart  churls  in  overalls.  Emerson. 


1  Barrel  Churn  ; 
2  Rectangular 
Churn;  3  Swing 
Churn. 


6.  Villain;  base  fellow  ;  in  modern  use,  usually,  a  rough, 
surly,  ill-bred  fellow  ;  a  boor. 

A  churl's  courtesy  rarely  comes,  but  either  for  gain  or  false¬ 
hood.  l’-  Sidney. 

6.  A  selfish  miser  ;  an  illiberal  person  ;  a  niggard. 

Like  to  some  rich  churl  hoarding  up  his  pelf.  Drayton. 
churl'ish  (chfir'lTsh),  a.  [AS.  ceorlisc,  cierlisc.']  1.  Of  or 
pert,  to  a  churl  or  churls  ;  having  the  position  or  rank  of 
a  churl ;  hence,  rustic  ;  vulgar;  mean.  Obs.  or  Archaic. 

2.  Like  a  churl  or  boor;  rough;  violent;  crossgrained; 

ungracious ;  surly  ;  also,  illiberal ;  sordid  ;  niggardly. 
“  Churlish  benefits.”  Ld.  Burleigh. 

Half  mankind  maintain  a  churlish  strife.  Cowper. 

3.  Wanting  pliancy  ;  unmanageable  ;  unyielding  ;  not  eas¬ 
ily  wrought  ;  as,  a  churlish  soil ;  the  churlish  and  intract¬ 
able  nature  of  some  minerals.  Now  fig.  Boyle. 

Syn.  —  Surly,  sullen,  crabbed.  See  boorish. 

—  churl'ish-ly ,  adv.  —  churl'ish  ness,  n. 

churn  (chfirn),  n.  [ME.  chime ,  cherne ,  AS.  cyrin  ;  akin 
to  D.  karn ,  Dan. 
kierne ,  Icel.kirna; 
peril,  akin  to  E. 
kernel ,  butter  be¬ 
ing  considered  as 
the  kernel  or  mar¬ 
row  of  the  milk.] 

1.  A  vessel  in 
which  milk  or 
cream  is  stirred, 
beaten,  or  other¬ 
wise  agitated  (as 
by  a  plunging  or 
revolving  dasher 
or  by  shaking)  in 
order  to  separate 
the  oily  globules 
from  the  other  parts  and  thus  to 
obtain  butter.  '• 

2.  Any  of  various  vessels  or  pieces 
of  apparatus  suggestive  in  form  or 
action  of  a  butter  churn,  as  a  fire 
drill,  a  kind  of  pump  used  in  mines, 

the  block  or  chuck  on  a  lathe  for  turning  porcelain,  etc. 

3.  Act  or  result  of  churning  ;  agitated  state,  as  of  water. 

Rare.  D.  G.  Rossetti. 

chum,  v.  t. ;  churned  (cliGrnd) ;  churn'ing.  [ME.  chimen , 
chemen.  See  churn,  ».]  1.  To  stir,  beat,  or  agitate  (milk 
or  cream)  in  a  churn,  in  order  to  make  butter  ;  to  make 
(butter)  by  churning. 

2.  To  shake,  stir,  or  agitate  violently  or  continuously; 
to  make,  as  foam,  by  thus  doing. 

Churned  in  his  teeth,  the  foamy  venom  rose.  Addison. 
Churn,  v.  i.  To  perform  the  operation  or  act  of  churning; 
to  produce,  or  be  in,  violent  or  continuous  agitation ;  as, 
the  steamer's  screw  chums  ;  the  water  chums. 

Churn  drill.  A  long  double-ended  chisel-pointed  steel  bar 
used  as  a  rock  drill  and  working  by  impact,  its  motion 
suggesting  that  of  the  dasher  of  an  upright  churn. 
Churn'ing,  n.  1.  Act  of  one  who  churns. 

2.  The  quantity  of  butter  made  at  one  operation. 

Churr  (chtir),  n.  [Cf.  chirr.]  A  vibrant  or  whirring  noise 
such  as  that  made  by  some  insects,  as  the  cockchafer,  or 
by  some  birds,  as  the  nightjar,  the  partridge,  etc. 
churr,  v.  i. ;  churred  (chfird);  chitrr'ing.  To  make  a 
churr,  as  a  cockchafer  or  nightjar. 

That  ’b  the  churrmg  of  the  nightjar, 
churr,  v.  t.  To  utter  by  churring. 

chut  (chut),  inter j.  [F.,  hush  !]  An  exclamation  express¬ 
ing  impatience.  “  Chut  !  nonsense,  man  !  ”  Hall  Caine. 
chute  (shoot),  n.  [F.  chute ,  prop.,  a  fall.]  1.  Of  water,  a 
fall ;  a  quick  descent,  as  in  a  river,  or  a  steep  channel,  or 
narrow  sloping  passage  by  which  water  falls  to  a  lower 
level ;  a  rapid  ;  a  shoot. 

2.  An  inclined  plane,  either  artificial  or  natural,  a  sloping 
channel,  or  an  inclosed  passage,  as  a  framework,  trough, 
or  tube,  down  which  various  things,  as  water,  logs,  tobog¬ 
gans,  cars,  coal,  ore,  rock,  grain,  ashe3,  etc.,  may  pass  or 
be  made  to  slide  to  a  lower  level;  a  flume  ;  slide  ;  shoot. 

3.  Mining.  A  body  of  ore,  usually  elongated  and  vertical 
or  inclined  in  position;  — called  specif,  ore  chute  or  shoot. 

4.  Horse  Racing.  A  straight,  or  nearly  straight,  exten¬ 

sion  of  the  home  stretch  of  a  running  course ;  the  track 
beyond  the  finish.  S.  L.  Boardman. 

5.  A  rush  or  stampede,  as  of  men  or  animals.  Western  U.  S. 


Hall  Caine. 


churl'dom  (chflrl'dfYm),  n.  See 
-now.  Obs.  (churlish.  I 

churled  (chftrld),  a.  Rendered! 
churl'hood,  n.  See -noon, 
churl’s'-head'  (chflrlz'-),  n. 
Knapweed.  Obs. 
churl’s  treacle.  =clown’s 
treacle.  Dial.  Eng. 
churl'y (chfir'lY), a.  Churlish; 
surly  ;  violent.  Rare. 
churm,  churme.  Obs.  or  dial. 
Em;,  vars.  of  chirm. 
churn' a-bil'i-ty  (chflr'nd-bYl'- 
Y-tY),  n.  Dairying,  a  Ea9e  of 
churning,  b  Completeness  of 
formation  of  butter  in  churning, 
churnd.  Churned.  Ref.  Sp. 
churn'ful.  n.  See  -pul. 
churn'milk',  n.  Buttermilk. 
Chiefly  Dial. 

churn'-owl',  n.  TCf.  churr.] 
The  European  nightjar.  Eng. 
churn 'staff',  n.  1.  The  dasher 
of  the  old  upright  churn. 

2.  Dial.  Eng.  a  Sun  spurge, 
b  Yellow  toadflax, 
churr'-owl',  n.  The  European 
nightjar.  Dial.  Eng. 
chur'ruck  (chfir'uk),  n.  = 
CHURKA.  India. 
ehur'rus(-us),  n.  [Hind,  o/jaros.] 
1.  A  device  used  in  India  in 
drawing  water  from  deep  wells, 
consisting  of  a  large  leather  hag 
suspended  on  a  rope  running 


over  a  pulley,  and  drawn  by 
oxen. 

2.  A  powerfully  narcotic  and 
intoxicating  resin  which  exudes 
from  the  flower  heads,  seeds, 
etc.,  of  hemp. 

churr 'worm'  (chflr'wflrm7),  «. 
[Cf.  AS.  cyrran ,  cerran, to  turn.] 
A  mole  cricket. 

Chu'sai  (ka'sT  ;  -sa).  D.  Rib. 
Chu'san  Ras'a-tha'im  (kn'sftn 
rfls'ri-tha'Ym  ;  chQ'-).  D.  Rib. 
chuse.  +  chis.  [of  choose.) 
chuse.  v.  Ohs.  or  archaic  form | 
chuser.  «f*  chooser. 
Chu'shan-rish  a-tha'ira  (kfl'- 
shfin-rYsh'a-tha'Ym;  ehfi-).  Rib. 
Chu'si  (kd'sT  ;  chu'sl).  Rib. 
chute  (shoot),  r.  t.  :  chut'ed 
(-&d):  chut'ino.  To  cause  to 
descend  a  chute.  [chutes. I 
chut'er  (shdot'Sr),  n.  One  whol 
Chuvash'  (choo-vash'),  n. 
[Russ,  name  of  the  people.]  One 
of  a  people  of  the  Russian  gov¬ 
ernment  of  Kazan,  prob.  related 
to  the  neighboring  Cheremisses, 
but  with  a  strong  Tatar  admix¬ 
ture.  Their  language  is  Ural- 
Altaic  ;  many  are  Moslems. 
Chu'za (kQ'zd  ;  chd'zd).  Rih. 
chwarnt.  chwas.  chwine.  chwot. 
I  warrant,  I  was,  I  ween,  I  wot. 
See  ch.  pron.  Obs.  Dial.  Eng. 
chy'ack,  chy'ak  (chT'&k),  v.  t. 


chut'ney  (chQt'nT),  n.  Also  chut'noe.  [Hind.  cha{nl.] 
A  warm  or  spicy  pickle  or  condiment  consisting  of  a  com¬ 
pound  of  sweet  or  acid  fruit  and  seasoniug,  such  as  currants 
or  raisins,  ginger, chilies,  garlic,  mustard  seed,  and  vinegar. 
Chuz'zle-wit.  Martin  ichuzH-wit).  The  hero  of  Dickens’s 
novel  of  this  name,  who,  being  cast  off  by  his  grandfather, 
goes,  in  company  with  Mark  Tapley,  to  America.  Cured 
of  his  selfishness  and  obstinacy  by  bis  hard  experiences,  he 
returns  to  England,  is  Anally  re'stored  to  the  favor  of  his  grand¬ 
father,  and  mnrrirs  Marv  Graham,  his  love  for  whom  had  in¬ 
curred  his  grandfather’s  displeasure.  His  cousin  Jonas  Chuzzle- 
wit,  son  of  Anthony  Chuzzlewit,  is  an  ignorant,  cunning,  unscru¬ 
pulous,  miserly  fellow,  who  becomes  a  murderer  and  a  suicide 
Chy  la'ceous  (ki-la'sli&s),  a.  Physiol.  Possessed  of  the 
properties  of  chyle;  consisting  of  chyle, 
chy-lan'gi-o'ma  (ki-lSiv'jT-o'md),  n.  [NL.  See  chyle  ; 

angioma.]  Med.  Lymphangioma  containing  a  chylous  fluid, 
chyle  (kil),  n.  [NL.  chylus ,  Gr.  xvAos  juice,  chyle,  fr. 
Xeur  to  pour  :  cf.  F.  chyle  ;  prob.  akin  to  E.  fuse  to  melt.] 
Physiol.  A  modification  of  lymph  which  occurs  in  the  lac- 
teals,  or  the  lymphatics  leading  from  the  small  intestine, 
and  in  the  thoracic  duct,  from  which  it  is  poured  into  the 
veins.  It  differs  from  ordinary  lymph  chiefly  in  contain¬ 
ing  globules  of  emulsified  fat,  which  give  it  a  milky  ap¬ 
pearance.  The  fat  is  derived  from  the  chyme  contained  in 
the  small  intestine,  and  varies  in  quantity  according  to  the 
amount  of  fat  in  the  diet  and  the  state  of  the  digestive  proc¬ 
ess.  The  chyle  serves  as  the  chief  medium  for  the  trans¬ 
fer  of  ingested  fats  to  thd  blood. 

chy'li-fac'tion  (ki  lT-fXk'shdn  ;  kTFT-),  chy'li-Ii  ca'tion 
(-ft-ka'ohwn),  n.  [chyi6  -f-  L.  facere  to  make.]  Physiol. 
The  formation  of  chyle. 

chy'li-fac'tive  (-fXk'tiv),  a.  Physiol.  Producing,  or  con¬ 
verting  into,  chyle  ;  having  the  power  to  form  chyle. 
chy-lif'er-OUS  (ki-lTf'er-fis),  a.  [ chyle  -f-  -ferous.~\  Physiol. 
Transmitting,  or  conveying,  chyle  ;  as,  chyliferous  vessels. 
Chy'li-fy  (ki'lT-fi),  v.  t.  d:  i.; -PIED  (-fid);  -fy'ing.  [chyle  -f- 
-fy.~\  Physiol.  To  make  chyle  of ;  to  be  converted  into  chyle, 
chy'lo-  (ki'lo-),  chy'li-  (ki'lT- ;  kil'Y-),  chyl-.  Combining 
forms  used  to  iudicate  connection  with ,  or  relation  to ,  chyle  ; 
as  in  chylocyst,  r^y/ification,  etc. 

Chy'lo-catPly  (kl'lo-kGGT),  n.  [ehylo-  -{-  Gr.  xavAos  stem 
-f-  1st  -y.]  Bot.  State  of  having  fleshy  or  succulent  stems, 
as  the  Cactacese.  —  chy  lo-cau'lous  (-kfi'lws),  a. 
chy'lo-cyst  (-sist),  n.  [chylo-  +  cyst.~\  Anal.  The  recep- 
taculum  chyli. 

chy'lo-pliyPly  (-fTl'T),  n.  [chylo-  +  Gr.  ^v'AAop  leaf.] 
Bot.  State  of  having  fleshy  or  succulent  leaves,  as  in  many 
desert  plants.  —  cliy  lo-phyl'lous  (-fll'ws),  a. 
chy'lo-poi-e'sis  (-poi-e'sis),  ?).  [NL.;  chylo — f-  -poiesis.] 

Physiol.  The  formation  of  chyle  ;  chylifaction.  —  chy'lo- 
poi-et'ic  (-St'Tk),  chy  lo-po  et'ic  (-po-gt'Tk),  a. 
chy'lOUS  ( ki'li/s),  a.  Physiol.  Consisting  of  or  like  chyle, 
chy-lu'ri-a  (ki-lu'n-d),  n.  [NL.  ;  chylo-  -uria.]  Med. 
A  morbid  condition  in  which  the  urine  contains  chyle  or 
fatty  matter,  giving  it  a  milky  appearance.  It  is  due  mainly 
to  the  presence  of  a  parasite,  the  Filaria  sanguinis  homi- 
nis ,  in  the  lymph  vessels  of  the  abdominal  cavity  and  tho¬ 
racic  duct.  It  occurs  most  frequently  in  tropical  climates, 
chyme  (kim),  n.  [L.  chytnus  chyle,  Gr.  \vp.os  juice,  like 
XvAo9,  fr.  xeciv  to  pour  :  cf.  F.  chyme.  See  chyle.]  Phys¬ 
iol.  The  pulpy  mass  of  semidigested  food  in  the  small  in¬ 
testines  after  its  passage  from  the  stomach.  See  chyle. 
chy-mlf'er-ous  (kl-mlf'er-fis),  ‘a.  [chyme  -j-  - ferous .] 
Physiol.  Bearing,  or  containing,  chyme, 
chymi-fi-ca'tioil  (ki'ml-fT-ka'shihi  ;  ktm'T-),  n.  [chyme 
-f-  -float ion.']  Physiol.  The  conversion  of  food  iuto  chyme 
by  the  digestive  action  of  gastric  juice, 
chy'mi-fy  (kl'mT-fi),  V.  t. ;  -fied  (-fid) ;  -fy'ing.  [chyme  -}- 
-fy.]  Physiol.  To  form  into  chyme, 
chy'mous  (ki'mws),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  chyme, 
chy-om'e-ter  (ki-5m'e-ter),  n.  [Gr.  \ceiv  to  pour  -f-  -me¬ 
ter.]  An  instrument  for  measuring  liquids.  It  consists  of 
a  piston  moving  in  a  tube  containing  the  liquid,  the  quantity 
expelled  being  indicated  by  graduation  on  the  piston  rod. 
Ci'bO-la  (se'bo-la),  n.  [Prob.  ultimately  of  Amer.  Indian 
origin.]  A  cluster  of  seven  pueblos,  afterwards  known  as 
the  Seven  Cities  of  Cibola,  in  the  region  north  of  Mexico ; 
—  so  called  by  the  Spanish  explorers  of  the  lGth  century. 
Cibola  is  identified  with  the  villages  of  the  Zufiis, 
the  present  pueblo  of  Zuni  in  New  Mexico  being 
believed  to  occupy  the  site,  or  one  of  the  sites,  of 
the  “  Seven  Cities.”  —  Cib'o-lan  (sYb'o-lrfn),  a. 
ci-bo'ri-um  (si-bo'rl-um),  n. ;  pi.  -ria  (-a). 

[LL.,  fr.  L.  ciborium  a  cup,  fr.  Gr.  Kip^pLov 
a  seed  vessel  of  the  Egyptian  bean;  also,  a 
cup  made  from  its  large  leaves,  or  resem¬ 
bling  its  seed  vessel  in  shape.]  1.  Arch.  A 
canopy,  usually  standing  free  and  supported 
on  four  columns,  covering  the  high  altar,  or, 
very  rarely,  a  secondary  altar. 

2.  R.  C.  Ch.  The  coffer,  case,  or  other  re¬ 
ceptacle  in  which  the  Host  is  kept ;  a  pyx.  . 

Ci-bo'ti  um  f-sln-wm),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.'  ki/3w-  Clbonum,  2. 


tiof,  dim.  of  Kifiiorot  chest.]  Bot.  A  small  genus  of  trop¬ 
ical  cyatheaceous  tree  ferns,  mostly  of  large  size,  having 
the  indusiate  sori  borne  at  the  apices  of  the  veins.  They 
are  often  cultivated  in  greenhouses. 

ci-ca'da  (sl-ka'dd),  n.;  pi.  E.  -das  (-daz),  L.  -d.*:  (-de).  [L., 
a  cicada.]  Zool.  a  [cap.]  A  genus  of 
large  homopterous  insects  with  a 
stout  body,  wide  blunt  head,  and 
large  transparent  wings,  the  type  of 
a  family,  Cl-cad'i-dse  (sT-kid'T-de). 
b  Any  member  of  this  family.  The 
cicadas  are  often  called  locusts ,  and 
are  noted  for  the  prolonged  shrill 
notes  of  the  male  insect,  produced 
by  vibrating  membranes  of  special 
sound  organs  on  the  under  side  of 
the  abdomen.  The  larvae  live  under 
ground,  and  in  some  cases  at  least 
(see  seventeen-year  locust)  require 
long  periods  to  develop.  See  dog-day 
cicada. 

cic  a-tri'cial  (stk/d-trish'al),  a.  Re¬ 
lating  to,  or  having  the  character  of, 
a  scar,  or  cicatrix. 

cic'a-tri  cle  (sTk'a-trTk'T),  n.  [Cf. 

F.  cicatricxde ,  fr.  L.  cicatricula  a  Cicada  (  Tibicen  prut- 
small  scar,  fr.  cicatrix  a  scar.]  a 

Bot.  =  cicatrix,  2  b.  b  Embryol.  The  small  disk  of  proto¬ 
plasm  upon  the  yolk  of  the  egg  of  birds  and  reptiles ;  the 
tread.  It  is  the  part  which  undergoes  segmentation  and 
from  which  the  embryo  develops. 

cic'a-tric'u-la  (-trTk'u-la),  n. ;  L.  pi.  -l^e  (-le).  [L.] 

1.  Med.  A  small  cicatrix. 

2.  Embryol.  =  cicatricle  b. 

cic  a-tric'u  lar  (-ldr),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  cicatrix. 

cic'a-tri  sive  (sTk'd-trl'sTv  ;  sik'd-trl'siv),  a.  Promoting 
formation  of  a  cicatrix  ;  good  for  the  healing  of  a  wound. 

ci-ca'trix  (sT-ka'trTks ;  sTk'd-trtks;  277),  n.;  pi.  cicatrices 
(sTk''d-tri'.sez).  [L.]  1.  Med.  The  pellicle  which  forms 

over  a  wound  or  breach  of  continuity  and  completes  the 
process  of  healing  in  the  latter,  and  which  subsequently 
contracts  and  becomes  white,  forming  the  scar. 

2.  A  scar  or  scarlike  mark,  esp.  one  caused  by  the  previ¬ 
ous  attachment  of  a  part  or  organ ;  specif.  :  a  Zool.  (1) 
The  impression  on  the  inside  of  a  bivalve  shell  caused  by 
the  insertion  of  an  adductor  muscle.  (2)  The  mark  at  the 
apex  of  a  nautiloid  shell  supposed  to  indicate  the  exist¬ 
ence  of  an  embryonic  deciduous  shell,  b  Bot.  (1)  The  per¬ 
manent  mark  left  on  the  stem  after  the  fall  of  a  leaf  or 
bract.  (2)  The  healed  surface  of  a  wound  in  the  wood. 
(3)  The  liilum  of  a  seed. 

cic'a-trPzant  (sTk'd-tri'zSnt;  sTk'd-trl'zant),  a.  [Cf.  F.  ct- 
catrisunt.]  Med.  Promoting  the  healing  of  a  sore  or  wound, 
or  the  formation  of  a  cicatrix.  —  n.  Any  cicatrizant  agent. 

cic  a-tri  za'tion  (-trT-za'sht/n ;  -tri-za'-),  n.  [Cf.  F.  cica¬ 
trisation.]  Process  of  cicat  rizing, or  state  of  being  cicatrized. 

cic'a-trize  (slk'd-trlz),  v.  t.  ;  cic'a-trized  (-trizd) ;  cic'a- 
triz'ing  (-triz'Tng).  [Cf.  F.  cicatriser.]  1.  Med.  To  in¬ 
duce  the  formation  of  a  cicatrix  in,  as  a  wound  ;  to  heal 
with  the  formation  of  a  cicatrix. 

2.  To  scar. 

cic'a-trize,  i.  Med.  To  heal  by  formation  of  a  cicatrix. 

cic'e-ly  (sTs'e-lT  ;  sis'll ;  277),  n.  ;  pi.  -lies  (-ITz).  [L.  sese- 
lis ,  Gr.  aeae At?  ;  peril,  ult.  of  Egypt,  origin.]  Any  of 

several  apiaceous  plants,  of  the  genera  Myrrhis ,  IPas/imy- 
tonia ,  etc.  See  fool’ 8-cicely,  rough  cicely,  sweet  cicely. 

ci'cer  (sl'ser),  n.  [L.,  the  chick-pea.]  1.  A  chick-pea.  Obs. 
2.  [cap.]  Bot.  A  genus  of  Asiatic  fabaceous  herbs  or 
shrubs  having  pinnate  leaves,  flowers  with  a  saccate  calyx, 
and  inflated  pods.  C.  arietinum  is  the  chick-pea. 

II  ci  ce-ro'ne  (che'cha-ro'na ;  E.  sis'e-ro'ne;  277),  n.  /  pi. 
It.  ciceroni  (-ne),  E.  cicero nes  (-nez).  [It. ,  fr.  L.  Cicero, 
the  Roman  orator  ;  — so  called  from  the  ordinary  talkative¬ 
ness  of  such  a  guide.]  One  who  shows  strangers  the  an¬ 
tiquities,  curiosities,  etc.,  of  a  place  ;  a  guide. 

Every  glib  and  loquacious  hireling  who  shows  strangers  about 
their  picture  galleries,  palaces,  and  ruins,  is  termed  by  them  [the 
Italians]  a  cicerone,  or  a  Cicero.  Trench. 

CPce-rone'  (che/cha-ron' ;  sts^-ron'),  v.  /.;  ci'ce-roned' 
(-rond') ;  ci'ce-ron'ing  (-ron'Tng).  To  act  as  cicerone  to ; 
to  show  the  sights  to. 

At  all  of  which  places  we  were  bountifully  entertained,  and 
assiduously  ciceroned.  J,  G.  Lockhart. 

Cic  e-ro'nl-an  (sts'e-ro'nT-Sn),  a.  [L.  Ciceronianus ,  fr. 
Cicero ,  the  orator.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  Cicero  ;  resem¬ 
bling  Cicero  in  style,  Latinity,  or  action  ;  eloquent.  —  n. 
One  who  admires  or  imitates  the  style,  etc.,  of  Cicero. 

Oic'e-ro'nl-an  ism  (-Tz’m),  v.  Imitation  of,  or  resemblance 
to,  the  style  or  action  of  Cicero ;  a  Ciceronian  phrase  or 
expression. 

Cic'e-ron'i-cal  (  r5n'T-kal),  a.  Ciceronian.  — Cic'e-ron'i- 
cal-ly,  adv. 


To  address  saucily  or  impu¬ 
dently  :  chnff ;  “  cheek.”  Slang, 
esp.  in  Australia. 
chy-la'que-ous  (kT-la'kwf-i/s), 
a.  [chj/le  -|-  aqueous.]  Like 
chyle  and  water  ;  —  formerly 
said  of  blood  of  invertebrates, 
chy-la'ri-ose  (kl-Ja'rT-o  s),  n. 
[Gr.  xv^°LP101'  a  little  juice  -f 
Chem.  Fructose, 
chy'li-.  See  chylo-. 
chy'li-fac'to-ry  (kUlY-tUk'tn-rY; 
kU/Y-),chy-lif'ic(  kMYf'Yk),chy- 
lif'i-ca-to-ry  (-Y-kd-tn-rY  ;  kl'lY- 
fY-ka'tr-rY),  a.  Chylifactive. 
chv'loid  (kT'loid),  a.  [ chyle  -f 
-oid.]  Resembling  chyle. 
chy-Io'sis  ( kT-16'sYs),  n.  [NL., 
fr.  Gr.  \vAuxri9.]  Physiol.  = 

CHYLIFACTION. 

chym.  (Cf.  ch,  pron.]  Iam. 
Obs.  Dial.  Eng. 

chy-ma'que-ousi  kT-ma'k  wP-ws), 
a.  [chyme  -+-  aqueous.]  Like 
chvme  and  water  ;  — formerly 
said  of  blood  of  invertebrates, 
chyme  mass.  Riot.  The  endo¬ 
plasm  of  protozoans, 
chym'ic  (kYm'Yk),  chym'ist, 
chym'is-try  (-Ys-trY),  etc.  Obs. 
or  archaic  vars.  of  c hemic, 

CHEMIST,  CHEMISTRY,  etc. 

chy'mo-sin  (kl'mn-sYn),  n.  [See 
CHYME.  ]  =  RBNXIN. 
chy'mo-sin'o-gen  ( kT'mfi-sYn'8- 


jPn),  n.  [ chymosin  -f  -gen.] 
Physiol.  Chew.  =  RBNN I NOC. F.N . 

Chy'tri  (kl'trl).  Chy'troi 
(-troi),  n.  [Gr.  Xvrpoi.]  See 
Anthkstehia. 

Chyt'ri-di-a'ce-ae  (kYt'rY-dY-a'- 
sf-e),  n.  vl.  [NL.]  Rot.  A 
family  of  fungi  typifying  the 
order  Chytridlale’s.  — ‘  chyt  ri- 
di-a'ceous  (-shus),  a. 
chy-trid'i-al  (kY-trYd'Y-rtl),  a. 
Rot.  Pertaining  to,  or  character¬ 
istic  of,  the  genus  Chytridium. 
Chytrid-i-a'les  (kYt'rYd-Y-a'- 
lez),  n.  pi  [NL.]  Bot.  An 
order  of  minute  phycomycetous 
fungi  parasitic  on  algae,  various 
protozoans,  etc.,  sometimes  also 
on  the  leaves  or  pollen  grains  of 
seed  plants.  They  are  either 
unicellular  or  have  a  poorly 
developed  mycelium,  and  rarely 
exhibit  sexual  reproduction. 
Chyt-rid'i-um  (kYt-rYd'Y-dm),  n. 
[NL.,  dim.  fr.  Gr.  \VTpa  an 
earthen  pot.]  Bot.  A  genus  of 
alga?-infesting  unicellular  fun¬ 
gi  typifying  the  family  Chytrid- 
laceag.  See  Chytridiales. 
ci.  Abbr.  Cirrus. 

C-  I-,  or  c.  i.  Abbr.  Cast  iron  ; 
Channel  Islands  ;  (Order  of  the) 
Crown  of  India. 

cia-con'na  (chi-k5n'n),  n.  [It. 

ciaccona.)  Music.  =  chaconne. 


ciath.  +  cyath.  [barian.l 
cl-fca'ri-al  (sY-ba'rY-dl),a.  Ci- 1 
ci-ba'ri-an  (-dn).  a.  1  =ciba- 
rious.  Obs.  or  R. 

2.  Zool.  Of  or  pert,  to  the  mouth 
parts.  —  cibarian  classification 
or  system,  a  classification  of 
arthropods  based  on  the  struc¬ 
ture  of  the  mouth  parts.  It  was 
proposed  by  Fabricius,  and  is 
often  terme'd  Fabrician  system, 
ci-ba'ri-ous  (-ws),  a.  [L.  cibari- 
us,  fr.  cibus  food.]  Pertaining  to 
food  ;  edible.  Rare.  Johnson. 
ci-ba'ri-um.  +  ciborium. 
ci-ba'tion  ( sY-ha'shiln).  n.  VL. 
cibatio,  fr.  cibare  to  feed.]  Obs. 

1.  Alchemy.  Process  of  feeding 
with  fresh  material  during  the 
course  of  an  operation. 

2.  Act  of  taking  food. 

cib'ol  (sYb'tfl).  n.  [F.  ciboule, 
prob.  through  Pr.  fr.  L.  cepa. 
caejia,  an  onion  ;  cf.  L.  caepulla 
a  bed  of  onions.  Cf.  chibbal, 
chivk.]  a  The  Welsh  onion,  b 
The  shallot. 

Ci'bo-neyB '_( se'  h A-nas' ).  Ci'bu- 
nya'  (se'boo-nes'),  n.  pi.  The 
Arawakan  aborigines  of  Cuba, 
exterminated  by  Spanish  op¬ 
pression. 

ci'bo-pho'bi-a  (sI/bft-f6'bY-d),  n. 
[L.  cibus  food  -I-  -phobia.]  Med. 
=  SITOPH  OBI  A. 


cib'o-ry  (sYb'o-rY).  =  CIBORI¬ 
UM,  1. 

cib'oule  (sYb'rtl),  n.  =  cibol. 
Cib'sa-im  (sYh'sd-Ym).  D.  Bib. 
Cic.  Abbr.  Cicero, 
cic'ad  (sYk'fid).  n.  A  cicada, 
ci-ca'la  ( 8l-kfi/ld),  n.  [It.,  fr.  L. 
cicada.]  A  cicada, 
cic'a-trice  isYk'd-trYs),  n.  [F., 
fr.  L.  cicatrix.]  A  cicatrix, 
cic'a-tri'ces  (-trl'sez),  nM  pi.  of 
cicatrix. 

cic'a-tri-coBe'f  sYk'a-trY-kds' ;  sY- 
kllt'rY-kds'),  a.  Covered  with 
cicatriceB. 

cic  'a- trl-cule/(  sYk  'a-trY-ktl  1 '  ;bY- 
kat'ri-),  ii.  [Cf.  F.  cicatricuu  •] 

1.  Zool.  =  CICATRICLE. 

2.  Bot.  =  CICATRIX,  2. 

cic' a-tri- zate'.  -Bate'  (-zat7),  a. 
Marked  with  scars  ;  cicatTicose. 
cic'a-triz  er  (sOk'd-tTlz'Sr),  n. 
One  that  cicatrizes,  as  a  drug. 
cic'a-troBe'  (BYk'd-trds'  ;  sYk'd- 
tros'),  a.  CicatricoBe. 

Cic'e-ly  (sYs'f-lY),  n.  Corrupt, 
of  Cecilia  fern.  prop.  name. 
Cic'e-ro'ni-an-ize  (eYs't-rd'nY- 
dn-Tz),  v.t.  To  make  Ciceronian. 
Cic'e-ron'ic  (-rdn'Ik),  a.  Cice¬ 
ronian. 

ci'ce-ro-ni8m  (che'chft-rd- 
nTz’m  ;  sYs'P-),  n.  See -ism. 
ci'ce-ro-nize  (  nTz),  v.  t.  To  ci¬ 
cerone.—  v.i.  To  act  as  cicerone 


ale,  senate,  c&re,  Jtm,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofa;  eve,  event,  find,  recent,  maker;  Ice,  Ill;  51d,  obey,  orb,  6dd,  s8ft,  connect; 

U  Foreign  Word.  +  Obsolete  \  ariant  of.  +  combined  with.  =  equals. 


use,  unite,  urn,  up,  circus,  menii 
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dch'li-dcB  (slk'll-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  KL\\r)  a  bird 
like  a  thrush,  also  a  sea  fish.]  Zool  A  large  family  of  fresh¬ 
water  acanthopterygian  fishes,  somewhat  resembling  the 
American  sunfishes  in  appearance  and  habits.  They  are 
mostly  of  tropical  America  and  Africa,  and  some,  as  the 
bolti.  are  important  food  fishes.  Cf.  Chromides.  —  cich'- 
lid  (-ltd),  a.  &  n.  —  cich'loid  (-loid),  a.  &  n. 
Ci-cho'rl-a'ce-ae  (sT-ko^i-a'se-e),  n.  pi.  [NL.  See  Cicho- 
rium. ]  Bot.  A  family  of  composite  herbs  or  shrubs,  the 
chicory  family,  differing  from  the  Asteraceae  chiefly  by 
the  presence  of  milky  juice  and  by  having  all  the  flowers 
of  the  head  ligulate.  It  is  made  a  tribe  (Ligulifloraq  of 
the  Composite  by  those  who  treat  the  latter  as  a  family. 
There  are  about  65  genera  and  1,400  species,  of  very  wide 
distribution.  Important  generq  are  Hieraciurn ,  Lactuca , 
Cichoriurrii and  Taraxacum.  —  ci-cho  ri-a'ceous  <-shws),  a. 
Ci-ChO'ri-um  (si-k5'rT-r<m),  n.  [L.,  chicory.]  Bot.  A 
small  genus  of  herbs  of  the  Mediterranean  region,  typify¬ 
ing  the  family  Cichoriaceae.  They  have  large  basal  leaves, 
small  bractlike  stem  leaves,  and  heads  of  blue,  purple, 
pink,  or  white  flowers,  the  pappus  of  blunt  scales.  C.  in- 
typus  is  the  chicory,  C.  endivia  the  endive. 

Glc  in-del'i-dSB  (sis'Tn-dSPT-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  fr.  L.  ciciii- 
dela  a  glowworm.]  Zool.  A  family  of  active  predaceous 
beetles  of  which  the  genus  Cic  ln  de'la  (-de'ld)  is  the  typi¬ 
cal  and  largest  genus.  It  consists  of  the  tiger  beetles 
(which  see).  —  cic  in  del'id  (-dgl'Td),  a.  &  n. 

II  Ci'Cis  be^O  (che/chez-ba'o ;  sT-sYs'be-o  ;  277),  n. ;  It.  pi. 
cicisbei  (-e).  [It.]  1.  The  recognized  gallant  of  a  married 
woman  ;  a  cavalier  servente. 

That  indifference  [in  Italy,  esp.  in  the  18th  century!  which 
regarded  the  ctcisbeo  as  an  indispensable  figure  in  every  house¬ 
hold,  and  took  no  offense  at  one  or  two  supernumerary  lovers 
(“patiti”).  Middleinore  ( Burckhardt ). 

2.  A  knot  of  silk  or  ribbon  attached  to  a  fan,  walking 
stick,  or  the  like.  Rare. 

cic  la-toun'  (sik'ld-toon'),  n.  [OF.  ciclaionJ]  A  costly 
medieval  cloth,  of  uncertain  material ;  —  erroneously  used 
by  Spenser  as  meaning  a  kind  of  gilded  leather.  Obs. 

Ci  co'ni  a  (sT-ko'nt-ri),  n.  [L.,  a  stork.]  Zool.  The  genus 
consisting  of  the  typical  storks.  See  stork. 

Ci-CO'nl-an  (-dn),  a.  Ciconine. 

Cic  o  nTi  dae  (sTk'6-m'T-de), ,n.pl.  [NL.,  fr. Ciconia.]  Zool. 
The  family  of  birds  consisting  of  the  storks,  wood  ibises, 
and  openbill8.  — ci-CO'ni-id  (sT-ko'uT-Td  ;  si-),  a.  &  n. 
cic'o-nine  (sik'o-nin;  -nTn ;  183),  c/.  [L.  ciconia  stork.] 

Of,  pertaining  to,  or  resembling,  the  storks. 

Ci-CU'ta  (sT-ku'td),  n.  [L.,  the  poison  hemlock.]  Bot.  a 
A  small  genus  of  apiaceous  herbs,  natives  of  temperate  and 
warm  regions,  having  pinnately  compound  leaves  and  um¬ 
bels  of  white  flowers.  The  roots  of  all  species  are  deadly 
poisonous.  Also  [/.  c.],  a  plant  of  this  genus.  See  water 
hemlock,  poison  hemlock.  b  [l.c. ]  Sometimes,  erroneous¬ 
ly,  the  plant  Conium  maculatum. 

Cid  (sTd  ;  Sp.  theth;  138, 146),  n.  [Sp.,  fr.  Ar.  seyid  lord.] 

1.  Chief  or  commander  ;  in  Spanish  literature,  a  title  of 
Ruy,  or  Rodrigo,  Diaz  de  Bivar,  a  champion  of  Christianity 
and  of  the  old  Spanish  royalty,  in  the  11th  century.  Also 
El  Cid  Campeador. 

2.  A  Castilian  epic  poem  written  in  the  12th  or  13th  cen¬ 
tury,  celebrating  the  exploits  of  the  Cid. 

Cid'a-ris  (sTd'd-ns),  n.  ;  pi.  cidares  (-rez).  [L.,  fr.  Gr. 

KtSapi?,  prob.  of  Per.  origiu.]  1.  The  royal  tiara  of  the 
ancient  Persian  kings. 

2.  [cap.]  Zool.  A  genus  of  sea  urchins  including  numer¬ 
ous  living  and  fossil  species  with  a  very  few  large,  stout, 
often  club-shaped  spines,  as  well  as  smaller  spines. 

-clde  (-sld).  1.  [L.  -cida  (as  in  matricida  matricide),  fr. 

cnedere  to  kill :  cf.  F.  -cide.]  A  suffix  signifying  killer , 
destroyer ;  as,  fratricide,  microbicide,  nematocide,  etc. 

2.  [l:  - cidium  (as  in  homicidium  homicide) :  cf.  F.  -dde.] 
A  suffix  signifying  a  killing  ;  as,  fratricide,  suicide,  etc. 
Ci'der  (si'der),  n  [F.  cidre ,  OF.  sidre ,  fr.  L.  sicera  a  kind 
of  strong  drink,  Gr.  o-ucepa  ;  of  Oriental  origin ;  cf.  Heb. 
shdkar  to  be  intoxicated,  shekar  strong  drink.]  1.  The  ex¬ 
pressed  juice  of  apples  (or  formerly  of  some  other  fruits), 
used  for  drinking,  for  making  vinegar,  and  for  other  pur¬ 
poses.  Hard,  or  fermented,  cider  contains  from  two  to 
seven  or  eight  per  cent  of  alcohol. 

2.  Strong  drink  ;  — orig.  a  translation  of  the  Heb.  shekar 
of  the  Bible.  Obs. 

Cider  brandy  A  kind  of  brandy  distilled  from  cider. 
Cider  gum.  cider  tree.  An  Australian  tree  ( Eucalyptus 
gunnn)  from  whose  sap  a  cider  like  beverage  is  made, 
ci'der  kin  (-kTn),  n.  {cider  •bin.']  A  kind  of  weak  cider 
made  by  steeping  the  refuse  pomace  from  cider  making. 

Cuter  kin  is  made  for  common  drinking,  and  supplies  the  place 
of  small  beer.  Mortimer. 

||  ci'-de-vant'  (se'de-viiN'),  a.  [F.,  hitherto,  formerly.] 
Former  ;  late  ;  of  times  gone  by  ;  ex- ;  as,  a  ci-devant  gov¬ 
ernor.  —  n.  Fr.  Hist.  During  the  Revolution,  a  noble, — 
men  of  rank  having  been  dispossessed  of  their  titles. 


ci  gar'  (st-gar'),  n.  [Sp.  cigarro ,  perh.  named  fr.  a  resem¬ 
blance  to  the  shape  of  the  cigarra  cicada :  cf.  F.  cigare .] 
A  small  roll  of  tobacco,  used  for  smoking.  The  cigar  is 
made  by  binding  a  number  of  short  or  long  pieces  of  leaf 
(short  or  long  filler)  together  and  covering  them  with  a 
finer  piece  of  leaf,  stripped  of  stalks,  called  the  wrapper. 
The  ends  are  usually  tapered.  By  act  of  July  24, 1897,  c. 
11,  sec.  10,  of  the  Revised  Statutes  of  tne  United  States  it  is  pro¬ 
vided  ‘'that  all  rolls  of  tobacco,  or  any  substitute  therefor, 
wrapped  with  tobacco,  shall  be  classed  as  cigars,  and  all  rolls  of 
tobacco,  or  any  substitute  therefor,  wrapped  in  paper,  or  any 
substance  other  than  tobacco,  shall  be  classed  as  cigarettes.1’ 
Under  this  ruling  the  so-called  “  all-tobacco  cigarettes  R  are  now 
designated  as  “cigars.” 

ciga-rette'  (sTg'd-rSt'),  n.  [F.  cigarette .]  Lit.,  a  little 
cigar  ;  a  little  roll  of  finely  cut  tobacco,  inclosed  usually  in 
paper,  sometimes  in  tobacco  leaf  or  corn  husk,  used  for 
smoking ;  also,  one  of  powdered  cubebs,  medicinal  leaves, 
or  various  other  substances  inclosed  in  paper.  See  cigar. 

Cigarette  beetle.  A  small  brown  beetle  (Lasiodenna  ser- 
ricorne)  often  very  destructive  to 
tobacco,  cigars,  cigarettes,  veg¬ 
etable  drugs,  spices,  etc. 

Cigar  fish  A  small  carangoid 
fish  (Decapterus  punctatus)  of  the 
West  Indies,  Florida,  etc.;— so 
called  from  its  fusiform  shape. 

Cigar  Plant-  A  Mexican  lythra- 
ceous  plant  ( Cuphea  ignea)  often 

cultivated  for  its  flowers,  the  tu-  ..  D  ,  r  .  . 

bular  red  and  black  calyx  of  Cigarette  Beetle  {La.ioder- 
which  suggests  a  cigar.  It  is  sold  ma  serricoi  ne).  X  4. 
usually  under  the  name  of  Cuphea  platycentra. 

II  Ci'gua-te'ra  (se7gwa-ta'ra  ;  the'-  ;  138),  7 i.  Also  siguatera. 
[Sp.]  Med.  A.  kind  of  disease  caused  by  eating  poisonous 
fish.  See  tinosa.  West  Indies. 

cil'er-y,  cil'ler  y  (sil'er-T),  n. ;  pi.  -eries  (-Tz).  Arch. 
The  carved  foliage,  etc.,  ornamenting  the  head  of  a  col¬ 
umn  ;  a  volute. 

Cil'i-a  (sil'T-ri),  n.  pi. ;  sing,  cilium  (-fim).  [L.  cilium 

eyelid.]  1.  Anal.  The  eyelashes. 

2.  Biol.  Hairlike  processes,  found  on  many  cells,  capable 
of  a  vibratory  or  lashing  movement.  A  cell  may  bear  one 
cilium  or  many  (see  flagellum).  Unlike  pseudopodia, 
cilia  are  permanent  processes,  and  in  many  cases  keep  in 
incessant  motion,  delivering  their  strokes  more  forcibly 
in  one  direction  than  the  other.  In  free-swimming  uni¬ 
cellular  organisms,  as  many  infusorians,  zoOspores,  sper- 
matozoids,  etc.,  and  in  some  small  multicellular  forms,  as 
the  embryos  of  many  mollusks  and  worms,  cilia  serve  as 
organs  of  locomotion.  In  the  higher  animals  their  usual 
function  is  to  produce  a  current  of  fluid.  In  man  ciliated 
cells  occur  in  several  places.  They  line  the  nasal  cavity, 
trachea,  bronchi,  etc.,  and  by  a  constant  propulsion  toward 
the  nose  assist  the  removal  of  mucus  and  dust  particles. 

3.  Bot.  Any  minute  marginal  hairs  or  hairlike  processes 
forming  a  fringe  like  an  eyelash,  as  the  cilia  which  consti¬ 
tute  the  peristome  in  mosses. 

4  Zool.  The  barbicels  of  a  feather. 

cil'i  a  ry  (sil'T-d-rT),  a.  [Cf.  F.  ciliaire.]  Anal.  &■  Biol. 
a  Of  or  pertaining  to  cilia,  b  Pertaining  to  or  designat¬ 
ing  certain  structures  of  the  eyeball  (see  below), 
ciliary  body,  an  annular  structure  on  the  inner  surface  of 
the  anterior  wall  of  the  eyeball,  composed  largely  of  the 
ciliary  muscle  and  bearing  the  ciliary  processes.  —  c.  flame. 
Zool..  one  of  the  vibrating  flagella  or  bundles  of  cilia  of 
the  excretory  organs  of  flatworms.  See  flame  cell.  — c. 
ganglion,  a  small  ganglion  of  the  ophthalmic  nerve,  situ¬ 
ated  in  the  orbit  and  supplying  nerves  to  parts  of  the  eye¬ 
ball.  —  c.  muscle,  an  annular  muscle  composed  of  nonstri- 
ated  fibers  situated  in  the  ciliary  body,  tne  chief  agent  in 
accommodation.  —  c.  nerves,  Anal.,  minute  nerves  supply¬ 
ing  the  ciliary  muscle,  iris,  etc.  The  short  ciliary  nerves 
arise  from  the  ciliary  ganglion,  the  long  ciliary  nerves  from 
the  nasal  nerve. — c.  processes,  vascular  folds  on  the  surface 
of  the  ciliary  body,  giving  attachment  to  the  suspensory 
ligament  of  the  lens. 

CiPi-a'ta  (-a'td),  n.  pi.  [NL.  See  cilia.]  Zool.  An  order 
of  Infusoria  having  cilia  both  when  young  and  adult.  In 
some  species  the  cilia  cover  the  body  generally,  in  others 
they  form  a  band  around  the  mouth.  It  includes  both 
fixed  and  free-swimming  forms.  Vorticella ,  Stentor ,  and 
Paramecium  (see  these  terms)  are  familiar  examples. 

cil'i-ate  (sil'T-at)  )  a.  Bot.  &  Zool.  Provided  with  cilia;  as, 

Cil'i- at  ed  (-aUSd)  J  a  ciliate  leaf;  ciliated  epithelium ;  cili¬ 
ate  infusorians  (those  of  the  group  Ciliata). 

Cil  i-a'tion  (  a'slmn),  n.  State  or  quality  of  being  ciliate  ; 
also,  a  ciliate  process. 

ciPice  (sTl'Ts),  m.  [F.  See  cilicious.]  Haircloth  ;  a  kind 
of  haircloth  undergarment ;  a  hair  shirt. 

Ci  li'eian  (sT-lTsh'&n),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  Cilicia,  an 
ancient  country  in  southeastern  Asia  Minor.  —  n.  A  native 
or  inhabitant  of  Cilicia. 

cil-lo'sis  (sT-lo'sTs),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  L.  cilium  eyelid.]  Med. 
A  spasmodic  trembling  of  the  upper  eyelid. 


Clm'brl  (sTm'bri),  n.  ])l.  [L.  ;  cf.  Gr.  Kc/«/3poi.]  A  people 
encountered  by  the  Romans  in  Styria  about  113  b.  c.  At 
first  victorious  over  the  Romans,  they  were  destroyed  by  Marius, 
lei  b  c.  They  were  related  to  their  allies,  the  Te’utoues  ;  but  it 
is  uot  known  whether  they  were  Gauls  or  Germans  in  ruce. 
Cim'bri  an  (fJm'brT-dn),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Cimbri. 
—  n.  a  One  of  the  Cimbri.  b  The  language  of  the  Cimbri. 
Ci'mex  (si'mgks),  »./  pi.  cimices  (siin'T-sez).  [L.,  a  bug.] 

1.  A  bedbug.  Obs. 

2.  [cap.]  Zool.  The  genus  containing  the  bedbug. 

ci  mic'ic  (si-mTs'Tk  ;  sT-),  a.  [L.  cimex,  -ids,  hug.]  Ghent . 
Pert,  to  or  designating  a  crystalline  acid,  C|r,H2802,  ob¬ 
tained  from  bugs  of  the  genera  Cimex ,  Rhaphigas'ter ,  etc. 
Ci  mic'i  dae  (-T-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.]  Zool.  A  small  family  of 
flat-bodied,  wingless,  bloodsucking  Hemiptera  of  which 
the  bedbug  is  the  type.  —  cim'i-cid  (sim'T-sTd),  a.  <&  n.  — 
ci  mic'i-form  (si-mis'T-ffirm  ;  st-),  a. 
ci  mi  cide  (si'mi-sid  ;  sim'T-),  n.  [L.  cimex ,  -ids,  bug  -j- 
-cide.]  An  agent  for  destroying  bedbugs. 

Cim  i-cif'U  ga  (stnv'T-sTf'u-gd),  n.  [NL. ;  L  cimex ,  -ids, 
hug  -f -  fugare  to  drive  away.]  Bot.  A  small  genus  of  ra- 
nunculaceous  herbs,  the  bugbanes,  natives  of  North  Amer¬ 
ica,  Asia,  and  eastern  Europe.  The  rhizome  and  rootlets 
of  C.  racemosa ,  the  black  cohosh,  are  employed  in  rheu¬ 
matism  and  uterine  troubles  and  as  a  remedy  for  St.  Vi¬ 
tus’s  dance.  See  bugbane. 

cPmi-clne  (si'mT-sinj  sim'T- ;  -stn),  a.  Smelling  of  bugs. 
Cim  me'ri  an  (sT-me'rT-dn),  a.  [L.  Cimmeiius ,  Gr.  Kqx- 
jxcpios.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Cimmerians  or  their 
gloomy  abode  ;  hence,  shrouded  in  gloom  or  darkness. 

In  dark  Cimmerian  desert  ever  dwell.  Milton. 

Melt,  and  dispel,  ye  specter  doubts,  that  roll 

Cimmerian  darkness  o'er  the  parting  soul.  Campbell. 
Cim- me'ri- an,  n.  1  One  of  a  mythical  people  described 
by  Homer  as  dwelling  in  a  remote  realm  of  mist  and 
gloom,  variously  identified  by  later  writers  as  in  Spain, 
the  Crimea,  or  about  Lake  Avernus. 

2.  One  of  a  nomadic  people  of  antiquity  dwelling  about 
the  Crimea,  who  overran  Asia  Minor  and  captured  Sardis 
during  the  reign  of  Ardys,  about  635  b.  c.  They  were 
expelled  bv  Alyattes,  his  grandson,  about  600  b.  c. 
cim'o  lite  (slm'o-lit),  n.  [Gr.  KiptoAt'a  (sc.  yy)  Cimolian 
earth,  fr.  K Cp.io\o<;,  L.  Cimolus,  an  island  of  the  Cyclades.] 
Min.  A  white,  grayish  or  reddish  hydrous  silicate  of  alu¬ 
minium,  soft  and  claylike  or  chalklike  in  appearance.  Sp. 
gr.,  2.18-2.30. 

cinch  (sTnch),  7i.  [Sp.  dneha ,  fr.  L.  chigere  to  gird.]  1.  A 
strong  girth  for  a  pack  or  saddle,  as  of  braided  horsehair 
or  of  canvas.  Western  U.  S. 

2.  A  tight  grip  ;  also,  a  sure  or  easy  thing;  an  easy  time 
or  person  ;  something  done  or  obtained  without  difficulty  ; 
as,  to  have  a  cinch  on  a  thing  ;  that ’s  a  cinch.  Slang ,  U.  S. 
cinch,  v.  t.  ;  cinched  (stncht) ;  cinch'ing.  1.  To  put  a 
cinch  upon  ;  to  girth  tightly.  Weston  U.  S. 

2.  To  get  a  sure  hold  upon  ;  to  get  into  a  tight  place,  as  for 
forcing  submission.  Sla7ig ,  U.  S. 
cinch,  v.  i.  To  perform  the  action  of  cinching;  to  tighten 
the  cinch  ;  —  often  with  up.  Weston  U.  S. 
cinch,  n.  [Cf.  dnch  a  girth,  a  tight  grip,  as  v.,  to  get  a 
sure  hold  upon ;  peril,  so  named  from  the  tactics  used  in 
the  game  ;  also  cf.  Sp.  cinco  five  (the  five  spots  of  the  color 
of  the  trump  being  important  cards).]  A  variety  of  auction 
pitch  (see  auction  pitch)  in  which  a  draw  to  improve  the 
hand  is  added,  and  the  five  of  trumps  (called  right  pedro) 
and  the  five  of  the  same  color  (called  left  pedro,  and  rank¬ 
ing  between  ths  five  and  the  four  of  trumps)  each  count 
five  on  the  score.  Fifty-one  points  make  a  game.  Also 
called  double  pedi’O  and  high  five. 
cinch,  v.  1.  In  the  game  of  cinch,  to  protect  (a  trick)  by 
playing  a  higher  trump  than  the  five, 
cin'chene  (sTn'ken),  n.  [cmcAonine  -f-  -etic.]  Org.  Che7ti. 
A  white,  crystalline,  cyclic  compound,  ClfiH,0N2,  obtained 
indirectly  from  cinchonine. 

Cin-cho'na  (stn-ko'nd),  n.  [So 
named  from  the  wife  of  Count 
Chinchon,  viceroy  of  Peru  in  the 
17th  century,  who  by  its  use  was 
freed  from  an  intermittent  fever, 
and  after  her  return  to  Spain  con¬ 
tributed  to  the  general  propagation 
of  this  remedy.]  1.  Bot.  A  genus 
of  rubiaceous  trees  containing  over 
50  species,  natives  of  the  Andean 
region  from  Colombia  to  Peru,  hav¬ 
ing  panicled  flowers  with  a  salver¬ 
shaped  corolla  and  an  ovary  crowned 

with  a  fleshy  disk.  They  yield  the  Cinchona! C.leclgeriana). 
drugs  qummeand  cinchona  bark  or  l  Leaves  and  Flower 
calisaya  bark,  of  which  there  are  Cluster  ($)*  2  Flower  and 
many  varieties,  obtained  chiefly  Bud  ($)• 


Cic'e-ro  of  France  (eTs'f-rO). 
Massillon.  [George  Canning.  | 
Cicero  of  the  British  Senate.  | 
Cic'e-ro’s  Mouth  (sisr?-roz).[F., 
la  BourUe  rte  Cicdron.)  Philippe 
Pot  (1428-94),  a  French  states¬ 
man  ;  —  from  his  eloquence, 
cich.  +  CHICH. 
cichar.  n.  [Heb.  kikkar. ]  A  He¬ 
brew  talent.  Obs. 
ci-char'ro  (sf-char'S),  ci-char'- 
ra(-a).  Var  of  chichakko. 
cich'ling.  +  chickling. 
cich'o-ra'ceouB  ( stk'fi-ra'eh ms), 
a.  Incorrect  and  archaic  spell¬ 
ing  Of  CICHOKFACEOUS. 
cich'o-ry  < sYk'S-rY).*!*  chicory. 
cich'-pea/.  •[*  chick-pea. 
ci  cin'us,  ci-cin'nus  (sY-sYn'- 
tls).  Var.  of  CINCINNUS. 
epeis-be'isra  ( chYclVYz-be'Yz’rn ; 
bY-h itU be- ),  n.  State  or  practice 
of  being  or  having  a  cicisbeo. 
cicone.  ciconie,  n.  [L.  ciconia. ] 
A  stork.  Obs. 

ci-co'ni-i-fornV  (s  Y-k  o'n  Y-Y- 
fornV  ;  sT-),  a.  [See  Ciconia  ; 
-FORM.]  Zool.  Like  a  stork;  of 
or  pert,  to  the  Ciconiiformes. 
Ci-co/ni-i-for''me8  (-fdr'mgz),  n. 
pi.  [NT..]  Zool.  An  order  of 
birds,  variously  limited,  which 
in  certain  modern  classifications 
consists  of  the  storks,  herons, 
Bteganopods,  and  flamingos, 
cicoree.  +  chicory. 
ci  -cu.  Ahnr.  Cirro-cumulus, 
cic' u  rate  (sYk'Q-rat),  v.  t.  [L. 
cicurare,  fr.  cicur  tame.]  To 


tame  ;  also,  to  make  mild  or  in¬ 
noxious.  Obs.  —  cic'u-ra'tion 
(-ra'ahiln),  n.  Obs. 
ci-cu'tine  (sY-kQ'tYn  ;  -ten),  n. 
Also  -tin.  Chem.  A  volatile  alka¬ 
loid  resembling  coniine,  found 
in  the  water  hemlock  ( Cicnta 
virosa)  and  allied  species, 
clc^-tox'in  (sYk'fl-tflk'sYn),  n. 
[c/cwta  4-  toj’m.]  Chem.  The  ac¬ 
tive  poisonous  principle  of  the 
water  hemlock  (Cicnta),  ex¬ 
tracted  as  a  gummy  substance, 
cider  cup.  See  cup,  n.,  8. 
ci'der-isn,  a.  See-isH. 
cl'der-i8t,  n.  A  maker  or  con¬ 
noisseur  of  cider, 
cider  royal.  Highly  concentrat¬ 
ed  cider,  to  which  noney  is  add¬ 
ed.  U.  S. 

cidron.  +  citron. 

C.  I  E.  Abhr.  Companion  of  the 
Order  of  the  Indian  Empire, 
ciel.  +  REEL. 

|l  ciel  (sypl),  n. ;  pi.  ciels  (syrl). 
[F.,  prop.,  heaven.]  Furniture. 
A  canopy  or  tester.  [etc.  I 

ciel.  ciel'ing.  etc.  Var.  of  ceil, | 
||  cid'na-ga  (s.v  a'n  d-ga  ;  Sp. 
thva'nii-gii  :  138),  n.  [bp.]  A 
swamp  or  marsh.  [cienaga. 

cid'ne-ga  (iya'n?-gd).  Var.  of  | 

||  cierge  (eyerzh),  n.  [F.,  lr.  L. 
cere  us,  fr.  cera  wax.l  A  wax 
candle  or  taper,  esp  a  large  one. 
c.  i.  f  Abbr.  Cost,  insurance, 
and  freight ;  —  used  on  contracts 
of  sale  to  denote  that  these  are 
covered  in  the  price  agreed  on. 


c  i.  f.  c.  &  i.  Abbr.  Cost,  insur- 

ance,  freight,  commission,  and 
’interest.  See  c.  i.  f. 
ci'fer.  Cipher.  Ref.  Sp. 
ci'ferd.  Ciphered.  Ref.  Sp. 
cifre.  +  cipher. 
ci-ga'la  (sY-gu'ld),  n.  fF.  ciqale, 
Pr.  nr/ala ,  fr.  L.  cicada  :  cf.  It. 
cicala.  See  cicada.]  A  cicada, 
cig  ar-esque'  (slg'ar-gsk'),  a. 
Characterized  by  cigars  or  the 
use  of  cigars.  Humorous. 
cigarette  tube.  A  cigarette 
holder. 

cig  a  ril'lo  (sYg'd-rYl'o).  n. ;  pi. 
-i  os  (-5z).  [Sp.  cirjarrillo.)  A 
little  cigar  ;  a  cigarette, 
cig^-ri'to  (sYg'a-re'to),  n. ;  pi. 
-tos  (-tflz).  [Sp.  cigarrito,  dim. 
of  cigarro  cigar.]  A  cigarette, 
ci  gar'less,  a.  See  -less. 
cigar  tree  The  catalpa;  — so 
called  from  the  shape  of  its  pods, 
cigar  tube  A  cigar  holder. 

[|  ci'-git'  (se'zhe').  [F.]  Here 
lies  :  nic  jacet. 
cig'net.  *f*  cygnet. 
cilence.  +  silence. 
ci-li'cious  (sY-lYsh'us),  a.  [L. 
ri/icium  a  covering,  orig.  of  Ci- 
lician  goat’s  hair,  fT.Cincius  Ci- 
lician,  fr.  Cilicia,  a  province  of 
Asia  Minor  ]  Made,  or  consist¬ 
ing,  of  haircloth,  or  cilice.  Obs. 
Cll'i-cism  ( sYl'Y-sYz’m),  n.  A 
Cilician  idiom  or  expression, 
cil  i-el'la  (-fl'd),  n. ;  L.  pi.  -l.f 
(-e).  [NL.  dim  See  cilia.] 
ZooL  A  fringe  of  fine  hairs. 


cil'i-form  (sYl'Y-fflrm),  cil'i- i- 
form7  (-Y-form7),  a.  [ cilium 
-form.  1  Slender  ;  hairlike. 
ciPi-ir  er-ous  (-Yf'5r-us),  ci-lif'- 
er-ous  (sY-lYf'Pr-us),  a.  [cilia  -h 
-r>  rnns.  ]  Bearing  cilia;  ciliated, 
cil'in-der.  *|-  cylinder. 
Cil7l-o-brach7i-a'ta  ( s  Y  l'Y-fi- 
br&k'Y-a'td),  //.  pi.  [NL.  ;  ah¬ 
um  Brachiata.]  Zool.  =  Pol- 
yzo  a  .  Obs.  —  cil7i-o-brach'i-ate 
(-br&k'Y-at  ;  -bra'kY-at),  a.  Obs. 
Cil'i-o-flag'el  la'ta  (-flttj'e-la'- 
td),  n.pl.  [NL.  ;  cilium  4-  Fta- 
gellata.]  Zool.  =  Dinoflagei^ 
lat  a  . — cil'  i-o-flag  'el-late  ( -fiftj'- 
^-lat),  a.  Sr  n. 

Cil'i-o-gra'da  C-gra'dd),  ti.  pi. 
[NL.]  =  Ctenophora.  Obs. 
cil'i-o-grade7  (sYl'Y-8-grad7),  a. 
[cilium  4-  L.  gradi  to  step.]  Zool. 
a  Moving  by  means  of  cilia,  b  Of 
or  pertaining  to  the  Ciliogrado. 
ci-li'o-la,  n., pi.  of  ciliolum. 
cil'i-o  late (sYl'Y-fi-lat),  a.  Biol. 
Minutely  ciliate 
ci-li'o-ltim  (sY-lY'MtZm),  n. ;  I. 
pi.  .Ola  Md).  [NL.  Dim.  See 
cilia.]  Biol.  A  minute  cilium. 
ciPi-o-spi' nal  ( sYPY-fi-spT'nd  1 ), 
a.  Physiol.  Pertaining  to  the  cil¬ 
iary  body  and  the  spinal  cord, 
cil'i-um.  n.,sing.  of  cilia. 
cill  (sYl).  Occas.  var.  of  sill,  a 
foundation.  [ofcYMA.I 

ci'ma(sl'md)  Obs.  or  rare  var.  | 
Ci'mah  (sl'md).  Bib.  Job  lx.  9, 

|  margin. 

i  ||  ci7mar-ron'  (se7mar-r5n'),  n. 


[Sp.,  wild.  See  maroon  a  fugi- 
tive.]  a  The  bighorn.  Western 
U.  S.  b  A  wilcl  dog.  West  In¬ 
dies. 

ci-ma'ti  um.  f  cymatium. 
cim'bal  (sYm'Ddl),  n.  [Perh. 
for  simnel.']  A  kind  of  confec¬ 
tionery  or  cake.  Obs. 
cim'bi-a  (-bY-d),  n.  Arch.  A  fil¬ 
let  or  band  round  the  shaft  of  a 
column  as  if  to  strengthen  it. 
Cim'bric  (-brYk),  a.  Sr  n.  = 
Cumbrian. 

ci  me'li-a  (sY-me'lY-d),  n.  pi. 
[LL.,  Gr.  K€Lpy\ia,  pi.  of  Kei- 
fj.i) Acov.]  Treasures, 
ci  me'li-arch  (-ark),  n.  [L.  ci- 
meliarcha ,  Gr  KeiurjAidpyrjs, 
treasurer.]  1.  A  superintendent 
or  keeper  of  cimelia,  or  valua¬ 
bles,  esp.  those  of  a  church  ;  a 
churchwnrden.  Rare. 

2  =  cimeliarchy.  Obs. 
ci  me'li-arch  y  (-tir7kY),  n.  [LL. 
cimelfarrhium.']  A  repository 
for  cimelia,  as  in  achurcn.  Obs. 
ci-ment'.  CEMENT, 
cim'e-ter.  +  scimitar.  [bia.I 
cim'i -a  ( sYm'Y-d).  Var.  of  cim-| 
cim'i-cate  (-kut),  n.  Chem.  A 
salt  or  ester  of  eimicic  acid, 
ci-mi'ceous  (sT-mYsh'us;  sY-). 
a.  [7..  cimex,  -ids,  bug.]  Full 
of  bugs  ;  buggy.  Rare. 
cim'i-cif'u-gin^sYnPY-stf'tl-jYn), 
n.  Pharin.  An  impure  resm 
prepared  from  black  cohosh 
( (hinicifvqa  racemosa). 


ci'mi-cine  (sY'mY-sln  ;  -sen ; 
sYm'-),  n.  Tlie  odorous  secretion 
of  bedbugs  and  allied  insects, 
ci'mi-coid  (sY'mY-koid  ;  sYm'Y-), 
a.  [L.  cimex,  -ids,  bug  4-  -oir/.j 
Zool.  Pertaining  to  or  resem¬ 
bling  the  Cimicida;. 
cim'i-nite  (chi  m'Y-n Y  t),  n. 
[From  Mount  Cnniui,  in  Italy.] 
A  rock  intermediate  between 
trachyte  and  andesite,  marked 
by  the  presence  of  olivine. 
ci'mi&B  (8Y'mY8),  n.  I  L.  cimex , 
-ids,  a  bug.l  The  beabug.  Obs. 
cim'i-tar.  Scimitar.  Ref.  Sp. 
cimiterie.  +  scimitar. 
cim'line  (sYm'ltn),  n.  The  top 
line  of  a  drilt  net.  Local,  U.  S. 
C  im-m  e'ri-an-is  m  ( -Yz’m  ),  n* 
Cimmerian  state,  or  darkness, 
cim'nel,  cim'nell.  ^  simnel. 
Ci-mo  li-a-sau'rus  (sY-mo'lI-d- 
s6'r<Zs),  n.  [NL.  See  cimolite  ; 
-saurusH  Paleon.  A  genus  of 
extinct  Cretaceous  reptilesclose- 
ly  related  to  Plesiosaurus. 

Cin.  Abbr.  .Cincinnati, 
cin'a-bar.  Var.  of  cinnabar. 
cin'a-mon.  +  cinnamon. 
cin'a-per.  +  cinnabar. 

||  cin'cha(then'chfi;  sen'-;  138), 
w. ;  pi. ci  nch  k  (-cha).  =  cinch, 1. 
cin-cham'i-dine  (sYn-kini'I- 
dln  ; -den),  «.  Also -din.  [cin¬ 
chona  4-  amide.']  Chem.  One  of 
the  cinchona  bases,  CpiHo^ONo. 
cin7cho-me-ron'ic  (sWkf-me- 
rbn'lk),  a.  [cinchonine  -f  Gr. 
pepos  part.]  See  pyridine. 


food,  foot ;  out,  oil ;  chair ;  go  ;  sing,  irjk  ;  then,  thin ;  nature,  verdure  (250) ;  K  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  acli  (144) ;  boN  ;  yet ;  zh  =  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  § 
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CINQUEFOILED 


from  C.  cal  i  say  a ,  C.  cordi folia,  C.  micranlha ,  C.  officinalis, 
C.  succirubra.  and  related  species.  The  trees  are  exten¬ 
sively  cultivated  in  Jamaica  and  the  East  Indies. 

2.  [/.  c.]  Phann.  The  bark  of  any  species  of  Cinchona 
containing  not  less  than  5  per  cent  of  bitter  febrifuge  alka¬ 
loids,  of  which  2£  per  cent  is  quinine  ;  Peruvian  bark  ; 
Jesuits’  bark.  The  bark  has  the  same  therapeutic  proper¬ 
ties  as  its  most  important  alkaloid,  quinine, 
cinchona  bases-  The  alkaloids  of  cinchona  bark,  many 
of  which  have  been  described.  Among  the  best  known 
are  quinine,  quinidine,  cinchonine,  and  cinchonidine. 
cln  cho-na'ceous  (sin'ko-na'shtis),  a.  Allied  or  pertain¬ 
ing  to  Cinchona  or  its  products. 

cin-chon'a  mine  (sYn-k5n'tt-mTn  ;  sTn-ko'nd- ;  -men'),  n. 
Also  -min.  [ cinchona  -j-  amine .]  A  white  crystalline 
alkaloid,  C19H24ON2,  found  in  certain  varieties  of  cinchona 
bark.  It  is  far  more  toxic  than  quinine  and  has  antipy¬ 
retic  and  sialogogue  properties, 
cin'cho  nate  (sin'k^-nat),  n.  [cinchon ic+  -ate.']  Chem. 

A  salt  or  ester  of  cinchonic  acid  ;  a  quinate. 
cin  chon'ic  (sTn-k5n'Ik),  a.  Belonging  to,  or  obtained 
from,  cinchona. 

cinchonic  acid,  a  A  white  crystalline  acid,  C9H,,NC02H 
—  preferably  called  cinchoninic  acid.  It  is  a  carboxyl  de¬ 
rivative  of  quinoline,  b  A  white  crystalline  acid,  C5H(lO  >- 
(C02H)o,  related  to  a-pyrone.  c  Quinic  acid, 
cln-chon'l  cine  (-T-sTn  ;  -sen ;  184),  n.  Also  -cln.  [cin- 
chonic  -|-  -ine.]  Chem.  An  alkaloid  isomeric  with  cincho¬ 
nine  and  obtainable  from  it  by  heating, 
cin'cho-nid'i-a  (sTn'ko-nTd'T-a)  [  n.  Al-so -din-  [FromciN- 
cin-Chon'l-dlne(-k5n'T-din;184)  J  chon  A.]  Chem.  A  crystal¬ 
line  alkaloid,  C19H22ON2,  found  in  the  bark  of  species  of  cin¬ 
chona,  similar  in  properties  to  quinine,  but  less  powerful, 
cin'cho  nine  (sTn'ko-nin  ;  -nen ;  184),  n.  Also  -nin.  [From 
cinchona.]  Chem.  A  white  crystalline  alkaloid,  C19H22- 
ON2,  found  in  various  species  of  Cinchona  and  Remijia  and 
extracted  from  the  mother  liquor  in  the  preparation  of 
quinine;  —  called  also  cinchonia.  It  is  a  bitertiary  base, 
isomeric  with  and  resembling  cinchonidine. 
cln'cho-lllsm  (-ntz’m),  n.  [From  cinchona.]  Med.  A 
condition  produced  by  the  excessive  or  long-continued  use 
of  cinchona  or  its  alkaloids,  esp.  quinine,  and  marked  by 
deafness,  roaring  in  the  ears,  headache,  vertigo,  etc. 
cln'cho-nlze  (-nlz),  v.  t. ;  cin'cho-nized  (-nlzd) ;  cin'cho- 
niz'ing  (-niz'Tng).  To  impregnate  or  treat  with  cinchona 
or  its  alkaloids  ;  to  produce  cinchonism  in.  —  cin'cho- ni- 
za'tion  (-nT-za'shwn  ;  -ni-za'shwn),  n. 
cin'chO-tine  (-tin  ;  -ten  ;  184),  n.  Also -tin.  Chem.  A  crys¬ 
talline  alkaloid,  C19H24ON2,  one  of  the  cinchona  bases. 
Cin'cin-nat'i-an  (sin'sY-nXt/T-Sn),  a.  [From  Cincinnati , 
Ohio.]  Geol.  Pert,  to  or  designating  the  uppermost  major 
subdivision  of  the  American  Ordovician  (Lower  Silurian). 
See  geology.  —  n.  The  Cincinnatian  epoch  or  series. 
Cln-Cin'nus  (sYn-sin'5s),  n.  ;  pi.  -ni  (-1).  Also  cicinus,  cicin- 
nus.  [L.,  a  curl  of  hair.]  Bot.  A  form  of  monochasium 
in  which  the  lateral  branches  arise  alternately  on  opposite 
sides  of  the  false  axis;  —  called  also  scorpioid  cyme.  See 
monochasium.  —  cin  cin'nal  (-51),  a. 

ClxiCt  (sTqkt),  a.  [L .cinctus.]  Girt ;  encircled.  Poetic  or  R. 

\Vhite-ri7icf,  because  in  white  walks  sanctity.  R.  Browning. 
cinc'ture  (sYqk'tur),  n.  [L.  cinctura ,  fr.  cingere,  cinctum , 
to  gird.]  1.  Act  of  girding  or  girdling  ;  surrounding  ;  com¬ 
pass  ;  concretely,  an  inclosed  area  ;  an  inclosure. 

Within  the  cincture  of  one  wall.  Bacon. 

2.  That  which  encompasses  or  surrounds ;  specif.  :  a  A 
belt,  a  girdle,  or  something  worn  round  the  body,  as  by  an 
ecclesiastic  for  confining  the  alb.  b  Arch.  The  fillet,  list, 
or  band  next  to  the  apophyge  at  the  extremity  of  the  shaft 
of  a  column,  c  In  general,  anything  that  encircles,  or 
surrounds,  as  a  band,  ring,  or  halo  ;  an  environment, 
cinc'ture,  V.  t.  ;  cinc'tured  (-turd);  cinc'tur-ing.  To  sur¬ 
round  with  or  as  with  a  cincture ;  girdle;  encircle;  gird, 
cin'der  (sYn'der),  n.  [AS.  sinder  slag,  dross  ;  akin  to  I  cel. 
sindr  dross,  Sw.  sinder,  G.  sinter,  D.  sintel ;  perh.  influ¬ 
enced  by  F.  cendre  ashes,  fr.  L.  cinis.  Cf.  sinter.]  1.  The 
slag  from  a  metal  furnace  ;  dross  ;  scoria. 

2.  A  scale  thrown  off  in  forging  metal. 

3.  A  partly  burned  combustible,  in  which  Are  is  extinct, 
or  which  no  longer  gives  off  flame  ;  specif.  :  a  A  hot  coal, 
or  the  like,  without  flame  ;  an  ember.  Swift .  b  A  piece 
of  partly  burned  coal  capable  of  further  burning  without 
flame,  c  pi.  Loosely,  ashes  ;  the  residue  of  anything  burnt. 

4.  pi.  The  ashes  of  a  human  body.  Obs, 

6.  Scoriaceous  lava  from  a  volcano  ;  volcanic  scoria. 

6.  A  portion  of  liquor  put  into  tea,  etc.  Slang ,  Eng. 
Cin'der  (sYn'der),  v.  t. ;  cin'dered  (-derd) ;  cin'der-ing. 
To  burn  or  reduce  to 
cinders. 

cinder  block.  Metal.  A 
block  closing  the  front 
of  a  blast  furnace  and 
containing  the  cinder 
notch. 

cinder  cone.  Geol.  A 
volcanic  cone  composed  n 

of  cinders.  Cinder  Cone,  near  Flagstaff,  Anz. 


Cin'der-el'la  (sYn'der-51'5),  n.  [Dim.  from  cinder ,  in  im¬ 
itation  of  F.  Cendrillon,  cendres  ashes;  cf.  G.  Aschen- 
brodel.]  1.  In  a  popular  tale  of  ancient  and  probably 
Oriental  origin,  a  stepdaughter,  who,  being  made  a  house¬ 
hold  drudge,  is  equipped  by  her  fairy  godmother  to  at¬ 
tend  the  prince’s  ball,  but  is  told  to  leave  at  midnight. 
In  hastening  home,  on  the  stroke  of  twelve,  she  loses  one 
of  her  small  glass,  or  vair,  slippers,  and  by  this  the  prince 
discovers  her  and  marries  her,  to  the  chagrin  of  her  cruel 
stepmother  and  ostentatious  stepsisters. 

2.  Hence,  a  cinder  woman,  scullery  maid,  or  the  like. 

3.  More  fully  Cinderella  dance.  A  dancing  party  which  is 
to  last  until  midnight  only. 

cinder  notch,  cinder  tap  Metal.  The  opening  in  a  blast 
furnace  through  which  melted  cinder  flows  out. 

Cinder  pig.  Metal.  Pig  iron  made  from  a  mixture  of  mill 
cinder  with  ore  or  crude  metal.  It  usually  contains  much 
phosphorus. 

cin'der  y  (sYn'der-Y),  a.  1.  Of  or  like,  or  composed  of,  cin¬ 
ders  ;  full  of  cinders. 

2.  Blackened  or  soiled  with  cinders. 

cin'e-lac'tion  (sYn'e-fak'shwn),  n.  [LL.  cine f actio :  L. 
cinis  ashes  -j-  facere  to  make.]  Ciueration  ;  reduction  to 
ashes  ;  also,  a  cindered  thing.  Rare. 
cin'e-mat'o-graph  (-mXt'6-graf),  n.  [Gr.  Kivripa ,  Kivqp.a- 
tos,  motion  -j-  -graph.\  1.  A  machine,  combining  magic 
lantern  and  kinetoscope  features,  for  projecting  on  a 
screen  a  series  of  pictures,  moved  rapidly  (25  to  50  a  sec¬ 
ond)  and  intermittently  before  an  objective  lens,  and  pro¬ 
ducing  by  persistence  of  vision  the  illusion  of  continuous 
motion ;  a  moving-picture  machine ;  also,  any  of  several 
other  machines  or  devices  producing  moving  pictorial 
effects.  Other  common  names  for  the  cinematograph  are 
animatograph,  biograph,  bioscope, electrograph, electroscope, 
/cinematograph,  kinetoscope ,  veriscope,  vitagraph,  vitascope, 
zoogyroscope,  zoopraxiscope,  etc.  Cf.  kinetoscope,  2,  tach- 

YSCOPE,  ZOETROPE. 

The  cinematograph,  invented  by  Edison  in  1894,  is  the  result 
of  the  introduction  of  the  flexible  film  into  photography  in  place 
of  glass.  Encyc.  Brxt. 

2.  A  camera  for  taking  chronophotographs  for  exhibition 
by  the  instrument  described  above, 
cin  e-ma-tog'ra  pher  (-ma-t5g'ra-fer),  n.  One  who  ex¬ 
hibits  moving  pictures  or  who  takes  chronophotographs  by 
the  cinematograph.  —  cin'e-mat'O-graph'ic  (-mSt'o-grSf'- 
Yk),  a.  —  cin' e-mat  o-graph'i-cal-ly  (-Y-k51-Y),  adv. 
ci  ne'mo  graph  (sY-ne'mo-graf),  n.  [Gr.  Kiirqp.a  motion 
-j-  -graph.]  An  integrating  anemometer, 
ci-nene'  (si-nen'),  n.  [From  cineol.]  Chem.  Inactive 
limonene.  See  limonene. 

cin'e-O-graph'  (sYn'e-6-graf'),  n.  [Gr.  kivclv  to  move  -f- 
-graph.]  A  picture  as  projected  on  a  screen  by  a  cinemato¬ 
graph,  representing  objects  in  motion  ;  a  moving  picture. 
Cin'e-ol  (sYn'e-ol ;  -51),  n.  [From  NL.  oleum  cinae ,  by 
transposition.  See  2d  -ol.]  Org.  Chem.  A  liquid,  Ci0H18O, 
of  camphorlike  odor,  contained  in  many  essential  oils,  esp. 
oil  of  wormwood  ( oleum  cinse ),  oil  of  eucalyptus,  and  oil  of 
cajeput.  It  is  closely  related  to  terpin.  By  oxidation  it 
yields  cin'e-ol'ic  ac'id  (-51'Tk  ;  -o'llk),  C10H1(.05. 
Cin'e-ra'ri-a  (sYn'e-ra'rY-a),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  L.  cinerarius  pert, 
to  ashes,  fr.  cinis  ashes  ;  —  from  the  ash-colored  down  on 
the  leaves.]  1.  Bot.  A  genus  o$  South  African  asteraceous 
herbs  or  undershrubs  rather  closely  allied  to  Senecio. 

2.  [/.  c.]  Hort.  A  handsome  pot  plant  ( Senecio  cruentus), 
having  ample  heart-shaped  leaves  and  large  clusters  of 
flower  heads  with  white,  red,  or  purple  rays,  the  colors 
often  variegated.  There  are  many  varieties, 
cln'e-ra'ri-um  (-5m),  n. ;  pi.  -ria  (-g).  [L.]  A  place  to 

receive  the  ashes  of  the  cremated  dead, 
cin'er-a-ry  (sYn'er-a-rY),  a.  [L.  cinerarius ,  fr.  cinis  ashes.] 
Pertaining  to,  containing,  or  used  for,  ashes,  esp.  those  of 
the  cremated  dead  ;  as,  a  cinerary  urn. 
ci-ne're-OUS  (sY-ne're-5s),  a.  [L.  cinereus ,  fr.  cinis  ashes.] 
Like  ashes  ;  ash-colored  ;  ashen. 

cln  er-i'tious  (sYn'er-Ysh'Ss),  a.  [L.  cineritius,  cinericius , 
fr.  cinis  ashes.]  1.  Ash-colored;  gray;  cinereous. 

2.  Of  the  nature  of  ashes. 

cln'gle  (sYq'g’l),  n.  [OF.  c.engle,  L.  cingula ,  fr.  cingere  to 
gird.]  A  girdle  ;  girth  ;  belt.  Rare. 
cln'gu-lar  (sYq'gu-ldr),  a.  [L.  cingula ,  cingulum ,  girdle.] 
Circular  ;  annular. 

cin'gu-lum  (-15m),  n. ;  L.  pi.  -la  (-Id).  [L.,  a  girdle.] 

1.  A  girdle,  as  of  a  priest’s  alb.  Rare. 

2.  Zool.  <t*  Anat.  A  band  or  girdle,  or  structure  likened 
to  a  girdle  ;  as  :  a  A  band  of  color  or  raised  spiral  line,  as 
on  certain  univalve  shells,  b  The  clitellum  of  annelids. 
C  A  ridge  about  the  base  of  the  crown  of  a  tooth,  d  A 
tract  of  nerve  fibers  running  in  the  substance  of,  and 
connecting  the  callosal  and  hippocampal  convolutions  of, 
the  brain,  e  The  outer  zone  of  cilia  on  the  disk  of  certain 
rotifers. 

cin'na-bar  (sTn'd-bar),  n.  [ME.  cipioper,  OF.  cenobre,  F. 
cinabre ,  L.  cinnabaris ,  Gr.  kum  d/3api ;  prob.  of  Oriental 
origin;  cf.  Per.  qinbar,  Hind,  shangarf.]  1.  Min.  Mer¬ 
curic  sulphide,  HgS,  occurring  in  brilliant  red  crystals, 


and  also  in  red  or  brownish  masses.  It  is  the  only  impor¬ 
tant  ore  of  mercury.  H.,  2-2.5.  Sp.  gr.,  8.0--S.2. 

2.  Artificial  red  mercuric  sulphide,  used  principally  as  a 
pigment;  vermilion.  It  was  formerly  an  official  remedy 
both  in  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States. 

3.  A  red  color  like  vermilion  pigment;  vermilion.  Obs. 
cin'na  bar  ine  (sYn'a-ba-rYn  ;  -riu),  a.  Pertaining  to,  like, 

consisting  of, or  containing,  cinnabar;  as,  cinnabarine  sand, 
cin'na  mate  (-mat),  n.  A  salt  or  ester  of  cinnamic  acid, 
cin-nam'ic  (si-nam'Yk  ;  sTn'5-mTk),  a.  [From  cinnamon.] 
Chem.  Pertaining  to,  or  obtained  from,  cinnamon, 
cinnamic  acid,  a  white  crystalline  odorless  substance, 

CoHo  C02H,  found  in  oil  of  cinnamon,  storax,  balsam  of 
Peru,  etc.  It  is  now  made  extensively  from  certain  ben¬ 
zene  derivatives  and  used  for  the  artificial  production  of 
indigo.  —  c.  alcohol.  See  styrone.  —  c.  aldehyde,  a  colorless 
aromatic  oil,  CsHt'CHO,  the  chief  constituent  of  oil  of 
cinnamon.  ^  _ 

Cin  na-mo'mum  (sYn'a-mo'mtlm),  n.  [L.,  cinnamon.]  Bot. 
A  large  genus  of  lauraceous  trees  and  shrubs,  natives  of 
tropical  and  subtropical  Asia  and  Australia.  They  have 
coriaceous  3-6-veined  leaves  and  small  apetalous  flowers 
with  a  6-cleft  calyx  and  9  stamens  in  three  rows.  Several 
species  are  of  great  economic  importance.  The  genus 
is  also  represented  by  fossil  remains,  indicating  a  former 
wide  distribution.  See  cinnamon,  camphor,  cassia  bark. 
cin'na-mon  (sYn'a-mwn),  n.  [F.  cinnamome,  L.  cinnamo- 
mum,  Gr.  KLvvap.oip.ov .  Kivvapov ;  of  Semitic  origin;  cf. 
Heb.  qinndmon.]  1.  The  highly  aromatic  bark  of  any  of 
several  lauraceous  trees  of  the 
genus  Cmnamomum ,  esp.  the 
Ceylonese  C.  zeylanicum.  It 
is  one  of  the  best  cordial,  car- 
minative,  and  astringent 
spices,  and  is  much  used  in 
cookery  for  flavoring.  It 
yields  a  colorless  aromatic  oil, 
oil  of  cinnamon,  consisting  es¬ 
sentially  of  cinnamic  alde¬ 
hyde. 

2.  Any  tree  that  yields  cin¬ 
namon.  See  Cinnamomum. 
cinnamon  bear.  A  dark 
chestnut-colored  variety  ( Ur- 
sus  americanus)  of  black  bear, 
cinnamon  fern  A  large  North 
American  fern  ( Osmunda  cin- 
namomea),  having  rich  cinna¬ 
mon  -  colored  spore  -  bearing 
fronds  produced  separately 
from  the  green  foliage  fronds, 
cin  na  mon'ic  (-m5n'Tk),  a. 

Of  or  like  cinnamon  ;  specif., 

Chem.,  cinnamic, 
cin'na  rnon  root'  (-mwn-root'),  n.  A  European  asteraceous 
aromatic  herb  ( Inula  squarrosa )  with  rough  leaves  and  co¬ 
rymbose  flower  heads  ;  —  called  also  plowman'' s  spikenard. 
cinnamon  rose  A  European  rose  ( Rosa  cinnamomea) 
with  slender,  half  climbing  stems  and  solitary  double 
purple  flowers,  having  a  rich  fragrance, 
cinnamon  stone.  Min.  A  variety  of  garnet  sometimes 
used  in  jewelry.  See  garnet. 

Cinnamon  vine.  The  Chinese  yam  or  Chinese  potato 

{Dioseorea  divaricata),  commonly  cultivated  as  an  orna¬ 
mental  climber  for  its  glossy  heart-shaped  leaves,  and  in 
the  tropics  for  its  edible  tubers. 

cin'na  myl  (sTn'5-mtl),  n.  [ cinnamic  -}-  -yl.]  Chem.  a 
The  radical,  CgH5CH  :CHCO,  of  cinnamic  compounds.  Cf. 

BENZOYL.  b  =  STYRYL. 

cin'no  line  (-o-ltn  ;  -len  ;  184),  n.  Also  -lin.  [cinnamic  -f- 
quino/inc.]  Chem.  A  poisonous  crystalline  base,  C8H6N2, 
from  certain  diazo  compounds.  It  is  an  orthodiazine. 
Cinque  (siqk),  n.  [F.  cinq,  fr.  L.  quinque  five.  See  five.] 

1.  Five  ;  the  number  five  in  dice  or  cards. 

2.  pi.  See  under  change  ringing. 

cin'que-cen'tist  (cheq'kwa-chSn'tTst),  n.  1.  All  Italian, 
esp.  a  poet  or  artist,  of  the  16th  century.  Cf.  cinquecento. 
2.  A  student  or  imitator  of  the  art  or  literature  of  the 
cinquecento. 

||  cin'que-cen'to  (-to),  n.  &  a.  [It.,  five  hundred,  abbr. 
for  fifteen  hundred,  and  hence  the  16th  century,  i.  e.,  the 
century  including  the  years  1501,  -2,  -3,  etc.,  to  1600.]  The 
16th  century,  regarded  esp.  as  a  period  in  the  development 
of  Italian  art  and  literature.  It  follows  the  Italian  classical 
revival  (see  Risorgimento),  and  includes  Italian  renais¬ 
sance  at  its  height,  and  the  beginning  of  its  decadence. 
Also,  a  work  of  art  produced  in  that  century. 

Cinque'foil'  (sTqk'foil'),  n.  [ cinque  five  foil,  F.feuille 
leaf.  See  foil.]  1.  Bot.  Any  of  several 
rosaceous  plants  of  the  genus  Potentilla 
having  digitate  leaves  with  5  leaflets;  — 
called  also  five-finger. 

2.  A  decorative  design  likened  to  the 
leaf  or  flower  of  the  cinquefoil;  specif.: 
a  Her.  Such  a  figure  used  as  a  charge, 
b  Arch.  An  ornamental  foliation  having 
five  points  or  cusps,  used  in  windows, 
panels,  etc. 


Cinnamon  ( Cinnamomum  zey- 
lanicum)  Leaves  and  Flow- 

ers-  (4) 


Cin'cho-na'les  (-na'lez),  n.  j>l  , 
[NL.  See  Cinchona.  1  Bot.  In  1 
Lindley’s  classification,  an  alli- 
ancecomprisingthe  madder  fam¬ 
ily,  etc.  —  cln'cho-nal  (-n«l),  a.  1 
cin-cho'nl-a  (sln-ko'nt-d),  n.  , 
[NL.]  Chem.  Cinchonine. 
chFcho-nin'ic  (st^kC-nln'Tk), 
p.  Chem.  See  cinchonic  acid  a. 
cin  cho-tan'nic  (-t&n'Tk),  a. 
(cfwc^ona  +  mnmc.]  Designat- 
inga  brownish  red,  soluble  acid, 
ChHkiOo.  found  in  cinchona 
bark.  It  is  a  glucoside. 
cin'cho-tox'ine  (-tbk'sYn;  -sen), 
n.  Also  -in.  [c/no/iona  -f-  tox- 
jne.l  Chem.  Ginchonicine. 
cin' cho-va 'tine  (-va'tln  ;  -ten), 

7i  Also -tin.  [F.,  fr.  NL.  Cin¬ 
chona.  ovata  a  species  of  cin¬ 
chona.]  =  ARICINE. 

Cin  cin-na'ti  (e  I  n's  T-n  a'tt), 
7i.  pi.  See  Order  of  the  Cincin¬ 
nati,  under  order. 

Cincinnati  anticline  or  arch. 
Oeol.  A  low  broad  arch  devel¬ 
oped  in  Ohio.  Kentucky,  and 
Indiana  after  the  close  of  the 
Ordovician  period. 

Cin'cli-dze  (sTi)'klY-de),  n.  pi. 
[NL.]  Zool.  See  Cincllts. 
cin'clls  (stij'klTs),  n. ;  pi.  cin-  I 


clides  (-klT-dez).  [NL.,  fr.  Gr. 
KiyK\i<;  a  latticed  gate.]  Zool. 
One  of  the  pores  through  which 
the  acontia  of  sea  anemones  are 
protruded. 

Cin'clus  (-klus),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr. 
KtyxAov  a  kind  of  bird.]  Zool 
The  genus  consisting  of  the 
water  ousels—  sometimes  placed 
in  the  thrush  family  or  made  a 
separate  family,  Cinclidse. 
cinder  frame.*  A  framework  of 
wire  in  front  of  the  tubes  of  a 
locomotive,  to  arTest  the  escape 
of  cinders.  [cindery.  l.| 

cin'der-ous  (sTn'der-7<8),  a.  =| 
Ci-ne'an8  (sT-ne'rfnz).  D.  Rib. 
cine-mat'ic  (sTn'?-mkt'Tk), 
cine-mat'i-cal  (-T-krll),  etc 
Vars.  of  kinematic,  etc. 
ci'ne-mom'e-ter  (sl'ne-mbm'?- 
t?r  ;  sin'?-),  n.  Var.  of  kine- 
MOMETER. 

ci-nen'chy-ma  ('sT-n5i)'kT-md), 
n.  [NL.  .•  Gr.  klvclv  to  move  + 
-enchyma.')  Bot.  Laticiferous  tis¬ 
sue.  —  cin'en-chym'a-tous  <  sln'- 
£n-klm'd-t<7s  ;  -ki'md-tws),  a. 
cin'e-neg'a-tive  >(sYn/?-neg'd- 
tlv),  7i.  [Gr.  Kiveiv  to  move  + 
neyatirr.~\  A  continuous  film 


of  chronophotograph  negatives 

taken  in  a  cinematograph. 
ciner-a'ceouB(  8ln'?f:k'8h  ms),  a. 
[L.  cineraceus,  fr.  cinis  ashes.] 
Like  ashes  ;  cinereous, 
cin'er-a'tion  (-a'shun),  n.  Cf. 
F.  ri nerat ion.)  Incineration, 
cin'er-a'tor  (sln'fr-a'tfr),  n.  A 
crematory  furnace:  a  crematory, 
ci-ne're-a  (sl-ne'r?-d),  n.  [NL. 
See  cinereous.]  Anat.  The 
gray  matter  of  nerve  tissue.  — 
ci-rie're-al  (-dl),  a.  [ft  /?.  | 

ci-ne're-al,  a.  1.  Cinerary.  Obs  \ 

2.  Ash-colored  ;  cinereous. 

3.  Of.  pert,  to,  or  producing, 
ash;  as,  the  cinereal  ( inorganic) 
constituents  of  a  plant, 
ci-ne're-al.  n.  A  cinereal  sub¬ 
stance,  as  a  manure, 
cin'er-es'cent  (sln'er-Ss'^nth  a. 
[L.  cinerescens,  p.  pr.,  turning 
to  ashes.l  Somewhat  cinereous, 
ci-ner'n-lent  (sl-n?r'<55-b'nt),  a. 
Full  of  ashes.  Rare. 

ci-ne/8i-ol'o-gy(sY-ne'sI-51'o-jY), 

ci-ne'sis  (sY-ne'sIe).  etc.  Vars. 

of  KINESIOLOOY,  KINESIS,  etc. 

ci-ne'to-Bcop'ic  (sT-ne'tfi-skbp'- 
Yk),  a.  Var.  of  kinktoscopjc. 
Cin  ga-lese'  (sYp'ga-lez'  ;  -lea'). 
Var.  of  Singhalese. 


cin'gle  (sYi)'g’l),  v.  t.  To  gir¬ 

dle  ;  girth.  Obs. 
cin'gn-lar  (-gfl-ldr),  n.  [See 
SA NOLIE R.]  A  wild  boar  in  its 
fifth  year.  Obs. 
cin'gu-late  (-lat),  cin'gn-lat  ed 
(-lathed),  a.  QL  cingulum,  cingu¬ 
la,  girdle.]  Having  one  or  more 
colored  bands. 

cin'gu-lum  Ve'ne  ris(-han  v?n'- 
?r-Ts).  [L.]  The  girdle  of  Venus, 
cinke  ^  cinque. 

II  cin'na-bar  Grse-co'rum  (gr?- 
ko'rrtm).  [L.  Graecorum,  gen. 
pi.,  of  the  Greeks.]  =  dragon’s 

BLOOD. 

cin'na-bar'ic  (sln'd-har'Yk),  a. 
Of  cinnabar  ;  cinnabarine. 
cin-nam'e-in  (sl-n&m'r-Tn),  n. 
Benzyl  cinnamate,  Ci».Hh02,  a 
crystalline  substance  found’  in 
storax,  balsam  of  Peru,  etc. 
cin'na-mene  (sin'd-men),  n. 
Chem.  Styrene. 

Cin'na-mo-den'dron  (-mfi-den'- 
dr<5n),  7i.  [NL.  See  cinnamon; 
-dendron.]  Bot.  A  small  genus 
of  tropical  American  canella- 
ceous  trees  having  pungent  aro¬ 
matic  bark  resembling  canella 
bark,  whence  they  are  often 
known  as  false  canella. 


cin'na-mol  (-mol  ;  -m51),  n.  [citi- 

namic  -F  2d -o/.]  Chem.  Styrene, 
cin'na-mo'me-oua  (eYn'a-mo'- 
m?-M8),  a.  [See  cinnamomic.] 
Pert,  to  or  resembling  cinna¬ 
mon  ;  of  the  color  of  cinnamon, 
cin  na-mom'ic  (-mbm'Yk),  a. 
[L.  cinnamomum  cinnamon.) 
Cinnamic.  [nella.1 

cin'na-mon-bark'.  n.  See  ca-| 
cinnamon  brown.  =  Bismarck 
brown. 

cin'na-mone  (sln'd-mon),  n. 
[ cinnamic  +  -m/e.]  Chem.  A 
yellow  crystalline  substance, 
(Ci,H-,-C2H2)2CO,  a  ketone  re¬ 
lated  to  cinnamic  acid  as  ace¬ 
tone  is  to  acetic  acid, 
cin'na-moned  (-mfind),  p.  a. 
Spiced  with  cinnamon, 
cinnamon  honeysuckle.  The 
white  swamp  azalea  ( Azalea 
viscosa).  [  7  able  1. 1 

cin'na-mon-leaf'  oil.  See  oil, | 
cinnamon  oak.  The  bluejack 
( Quercus  brevifolia). 
cinnamon  oil.  See  oil.  Table  /. 
cinnamon  sedge.  The  sweet  flag, 
cinnamon  teal.  See  teal. 
cinnamon  water.  A  beverage 
flavored  with,  or  prepared  from, 
cinnamon  ;  specif.,  an  old  drink 


made  by  distilling  spirits  with 
cinnamon  and  sugar, 
cin'na-mon-wood \  n.  Sassafras, 
cinnamyl  alcohol.  Styrone. 
cin  na-myl'i-dene  (aYn'd-mYl'- 
Y-den),  n.  [ cinnamyl  -|-  -id  4- 
-e/7e.)  Org.  Chem.  The  bivalent 
radicalCuH^CH  :CH  CH .present 
in  certain  compounds  related  to 
cinnamic  acid. 

Cin'ne-reth(sYn'?-rPth).  Bib. 
Cin'ne-roth  (-rbth  ;  -rdth).  Bib. 
cin'nyl  (-Y1),  n.  Cinnamyl. 
cinoper.  i*  cinnabar. 
cinq.  Var.  of  cinque. 
l  cin<j'-centB' (saN'siix'),  7i  [F., 
lit.,  five  hundred  ]  A  card  game 
like  bezique,  but  played  with 
one  pack  of  32  cards,  and  having 
an  additional  count,  of  120,  for 
a  sequence  of  the  five  highest 
cards  of  one  suit.  Five  hundred 
points  make  a  game, 
cinq'foil.  Var.  of  cinquefoil. 
cin-quain'  (slp-kan'),  n.  [F.,  fr. 
cinq  five.]  A  group  of  five  ;  spe¬ 
cif.  :  a  An  ancient  order  of  bat¬ 
tle  in  which  five  battalions  were 
drawn  up  in  three  lines.  Obs.  b 
A  five-line  stanza, 
cinque 'foiled'  (sYqk'foild'),  a. 
See  -ed. 


ale,  senate,  c&re,  ftm,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofa;  eve,  event,  find,  recent,  maker;  Ice,  ill;  old,  obey,  orb,  ddd,  sSft,  connect;  use,  unite,  urn,  up,  circus,  menu  ; 

II  Foreign  Word.  f  Obsolete  Variant  of.  +  combiued  with.  =  equals. 
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clll'que-pace7  (siq'ke-pas'),  n.  [ cinque  -f -  pace.~\  A  lively 
dance  (called  also  galliard),  the  steps  of  which  were  regu¬ 
lated  by  the  number  five.  Obs.  Shak. 

Cinque  point  (sTilk).  [cinque  +  point. J  1.  Backgammon. 
The  fifth  point  from  the  outer  edge  on  each  player’s  home 
table  ;  the  five  point. 

2.  pi.  The  five  points  (of  Calvinism).  See  Calvinism.  Obs. 
Cinque  Ports  (siqk  ports)  ;  sing .,  Rare ,  Cinque  Port. 
[ cinque  -f-  port.~\  1.  A  number  of  seaport  towns  on  the 
coast  of  Kent  and  Sussex  in  England,  orig.  five — viz., 
Dover,  Sandwich,  Romney,  Hastings,  and  Hythe  (called  in 
very  early  times  “  the  five  most  important  havens  in  the 
kingdom,”  owing  to  their  position  at  the  nearest  part  of 
England  to  the  Continent)  —  to  which  were  later  added 
Winchelsea,  Rye,  and  other  minor  places.  The  Cinque 
Ports  were  enfranchised  by  Edward  the  Confessor,  and  in 
1278  Edward  I.  granted  them  a  charter  of  confirmation. 
In  return  for  special  sea  service  in  defense  of  the  coast, 
rendered  by  vessels  that  were  practically  privateers,  the 
Cinque  Ports  were  granted  many  special  privileges,  as  of 
civil  and  criminal  jurisdiction.  Most  of  such  privileges 
have  been  annulled,  but  a  certain  amount  of  admiralty 
jurisdiction  is  still  vested  in  their  Lord  Warden.  Cf. 

QUE8TL1NG. 

2.  Short  for,  barons  of  the  Cinque  Ports.  Obs.  Shak. 
ci'on  (si'tfn),  n.  [OF.  cion.  See  scion.]  A  shoot  or  bud 
of  a  plant ;  hence,  a  descendant.  See  scion. 

®iF“  Many  American  agriculturists  and  horticulturists  have 
adopted  the  spelling  cion. 

Cl  pan'go  (sT-p5i]'go),  n.  A  marvelous  island  or  islands 
east  of  Asia,  described  in  the  “  Voyages”  of  Marco  Polo, 
the  Venetian  traveler.  Cipango  was  an  object  of  diligent 
search  to  Columbus  and  the  early  navigators  to  America. 
It  is  supposed  by  some  to  be  the  same  as  Japan, 
ei'pher  (si'fer),  n.  [OF.  cifre  zero,  F.  chiffre  figure  (cf. 
Sp.  cifra ,  LL.  cifra),  fr.  Ar.  gi fr  empty,  cipher,  zero,  fr. 
gafara  to  be  empty.  Cf.  zero.]  1.  Math.  A  character  or 
symbol  (written  0)  denoting  the  absence  of  all  magnitude 
or  quantity  however  small  ;  naught ;  zero.  In  the  decimal 
notatiou  (and  similarly  in  others)  it  is  used  to  fill  out,  and 
so  to  specify,  the  blank  places,  in  the  absence  of  any  dig¬ 
its  which  if  present  would  occupy  these  places.  Tims,  in 
5070  the  two  ciphers  signify  that  there  are  no  units  and 
no  hundreds ;  in  .0308  they  signify  that  there  are  no  tenths 
and  no  thousandths.  In  algebra  the  essential  properties 
of  the  cipher  (0)  as  a  numeral  are  defined  by  the  equations : 
a  -j-  0  =  a  and  a  X  0  =  0. 

2.  One  that  has  no  weight,  worth,  or  influence  ;  a  nonentity. 

Here  ne  was  a  mere  cipher.  Irving. 

3.  By  extension,  any  Arabic  numeral;  a  number;  figure. 
The  ciphers  1,  2,  and  3  may  have  been  derived  from  the  initial 

letters  of  [Sanskrit]  eka,  dva,  and  tri,  to  which  they  bear  some 
resemblance.  I.  Taylor  (  The  Alphabet). 

4.  A  symbolic  character  in  general,  as  a  letter,  a  hiero¬ 
glyph,  or  an  astrological  sign  or  figure.  Obs. 

5.  A  private  alphabet,  system  of  characters,  or  other  mode 
of  writing,  contrived  for  the  safe  transmission  or  record  of 
private  communications  or  secrets  ;  a  cryptograph  ;  also,  a 
writing  in  such  characters  or  a  cipher  key. 

His  father  .  .  .  engaged  him  when  he  was  very  young  to  write 
all  his  letters  to  England  in  cipher.  Bp.  Burnet. 

6.  A  combination  or  interweaving  of  letters,  as  the  ini¬ 
tials  of  a  name  ;  a  device  ;  a  monogram  ;  as, 
a  painter’s  cipher ,  an  engraver’s  cipher ,  etc.  ^ 

The  cut  represents  the  initials  N.  W. 

7.  Music.  The  sounding  of  an  organ  pipe 
without  pressure  on  its  corresponding  key, 
occasioned  by  a  defect  in  closing  the  valve.  Cipher. 

ei'pher,  a.  In  cipher  ;  of  the  nature  of  a  cipher  ;  counting 
as  naught ;  of  no  weight  or  influence  ;  as,  a  cipher  letter. 
“Twelve  cipher  bishops.”  Milton. 

d'pher,  v.  i.  ;  ci'phered  (sl'ferd) ;  ci'pher-ing.  1.  To  use 
figures  in  a  mathematical  process ;  to  do  sums  in  arithme¬ 
tic  ;  to  figure. 

2.  Music.  To  sound  independently  by  a  defective  action  of 
the  valve  or  other  derangement ;  —  said  of  an  organ  pipe. 

3.  To  calculate ;  to  revolve  in  the  mind ;  to  cast ;  figure. 

Colloq.,  U.  S.  Emerson. 

ei'pher,  v.  t.  1.  To  write  or  express  in  or  as  in  ciphers, 
or  characters,  esp.  in  occult  ones  ;  to  write  in,  or  put  into, 
cipher,  or  cryptogram. 

His  notes  he  ciphered  with  Greek  characters.  Hayward. 

2.  To' decipher.  Obs.  Shak. 

3.  Cricket.  To  score  a  cipher  to  ;  hence,  to  put  (a  batsman) 
out  for  a  score  of  zero. 

4.  To  reckon  in  figures  ;  to  get  by  ciphering  ;  to  calculate  ; 
compute  ;  figure  ;  —  sometimes  with  out. 

5.  Hence,  to  calculate  ;  contrive  ;  —  sometimes  with  out. 
Colloq. ,  U.  S. 

6-  Shipbuilding.  To  bevel  or  chamfer.  Rare. 
eipher  disk.  A  contrivance  used  in  the  United  States 
army  for  enciphering  and  de¬ 
ciphering  secret  messages,  con¬ 
sisting  of  two  concentric  disks 
with  the  letters  of  the  alphabet 
written  around  the  edges  of 
each,  forward  on  the  one  disk 
and  backward  on  the  other.  To 
insure  sufficient  variations,  the 
disks  may  be  set  in  any  relative 
position. 

clp'0-lin  (sTp'o-lin),  n.  Also 
II  ci'pol-li'no  (che'pol-le'no)  ; 
pi.  -ni  (-ne).  [It.  cipollino, 
prop.,  a  little  onion,  fr.  cipolla 
onion  (cf.  E.  cibol);  —  in  allu-  Cipher  Disk, 
sion  to  its  overlying  zones.]  A 
whitish  marble,  from  Rome, 
consisting  of  calcium  carbon¬ 
ate,  with  greenish  zones  and 
ioudings  of  talc. 

cip'pus  (sTp'ws),  n.  /  pi.  cippi  (-1).  _  , 

pair  of  stocks  ;  the  stocks.  Obs.  B ■  Jonson, 


__r _  _  With  the  po¬ 

sition  here  shown  the  word 
boy  would  be  enciphered 
z  in  c ,  each  letter  of  the  orig¬ 
inal  spelling  being  replaced 
by  the  adjacent  letter  on  the 
other  disk. 

[L.,  stake,  post.]  1.  A 


•  inque'-8pot/ted,  a.  Five-spot- 

Rare.  Shak. 

ciu 'ter.  cin'tre  (sYn'tSfr),  n.  [F. 

In  architecture,  a  •  rn- 

ter.  nr  centering.  Rare. 
einlfcvle.  +  cinquefoil. 

Ci-o.  ra  (sl-nu'rd  ;  sY-),  n.  pi. 
\  N  i .  .  Gr.  Kiveiv  to  move  -f  ovpa 
tail  ;  Zobl.  A  suborder  of  in- 

•  t  f  the  order  Thysanura,  in¬ 
cluding  the  bristletails  (which 

ci-nu'ran  (-rdfn),  a.  fr  n. 
ci  n  l'rous  (-rus),  a. 

H  Ciom'pi(ch5m'pe)«  n.  pi.  (It. 

ri-f/.g  o  carder.]  The  Florentine 


popular  party,  led  by  Michele  di 

Lando,  a  wool  maker,  for  n  time 
successful  in  a  revolt  about  1373. 
ci'on  (sl'tfn),  n.  [Gr.  Kitov  a  pil¬ 
lar,  the  uvula.]  The  uvula. 
ci'o-ni'tiB(sT/o-nY'tTs),  n.  [NL.] 
Med. Inflammation  of  the  uvula. 

ci'o-no-cra'ni-ah  -nn-kra'nY-m ), 
ci  o-no-cra'ni-an(-dn),  a.  [See 
CION;  CRANIAL.)  Havingarod- 
like  epipterygoid  bone  in  the 
skull  ;  —  said  of  some  lizards. 
cFo-nop-to'sis  (-nbp-to'sYs),  w. 
[NL.  See  cion  ;  ptosis.]  Ab¬ 
normal  elongation  of  the  uvula. 


2.  Archseol.  A  post  or  pillar  ;  esp.,  a  gravestone  or  an 
inscribed  stone  set  up  as  a  talisman, 
cir'ca  (sfir'ka),  prep.  &  adv.  [L.]  About ;  around  ;  —  of¬ 
ten  used  in  English  with  numerals  to  denote  approximate 
accuracy.  —  n.  An  approximation.  Rare. 

A  circa  of  reasonable  probability  can  generally  be  attached  to 
them.  Saintsbury. 

Cir  cae'a  (ser-se'a),  n.  [NL.,  after  Circe  the  enchantress.] 
Bot.  A  small  genus  of  onagraceous  herbs,  natives  of  the 
Northern  Hemisphere.  They  have  inconspicuous  white  flowers 
succeeded  by  bristly  fruit  which  adheres  to  clothing.  C.  lute- 
tiana  is  known  as  enchanter's  nightshade. 
cir'car  (sfir'kdr),  n.  [See  sircar.]  In  India,  a  district  or 
province  under  the  Mogul  Empire. 

Cir  cas'sian  (ser-kSsh'fin),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  Circassia 
or  the  Circassians. 

Circassian  seed,  the  seed  of  the  red  sandalwood  tree  {Ade- 
nanthera  pavonina),  used  for  necklaces,  etc.,  in  the  Orient. 
Cir-cas'sian,  n.  1.  An  individual  of  a  group  of  tribes  of 
the  Caucasus,  of  Caucasian  race  but  not  of  Indo-European 
speech,  noted  for  their  physical  beauty.  They  are  tall, 
with  oval  face,  brown  eyes,  and  chestnut  hair,  and  are  both 
amiable  and  brave.  The  chief  tribes  are  the  Cherkess,  or 
Adighe.  or  Circassians  proper,  most  of  whom  have  emi¬ 
grated  to  Turkish  territory  to  escape  Russian  oppression, 
the  Abkhasians,  and  the  Kabardians.  Cf.  Caucasian. 

2.  The  language  of  the  Circassian  tribes.  It  is  an  agglu¬ 
tinative  language  of  the  incorporative  type,  and  is  not 
known  to  be  related  to  any  other  family. 

3.  Any  native  or  inhabitant  of  Circassia. 

4.  [/.  c.]  [Cf.  F.  circassienne.~\  A  kind  of  twilled  fabric 
of  wool  and  cotton. 

Cir'ce  (sfir'se),  n.  [L.,  fr.  Gr.  Kip*^.]  Myth.  In  the  Od¬ 
yssey,  a  sorceress,  daughter  of  Helios,  who  dwelt  on  the 
island  of  iEaea  and  first  feasted  those  who  came  there  and 
then  turned  them  by  magic  into  the  fprms  of  beasts.  Some 
of  the  companions  of  Odysseus  having  been  thus  trans¬ 
formed,  the  hero  sets  out  to  release  them  or  to  share  their 
fate,  and  is  provided  by  Hermes,  who  meets  him  on  his 
wav,  with  the  herb  moly,  which  prevents  his  succumbing 
to  her  spells.  He  compels  her  to  restore  his  companions 
and  remains  with  her  fpr  a  year. 

Circe  of  the  Revolution.  Madame  Roland  (1754-93) ;  —  so  called 
in  allusion  to  her  influence  over  the  Girondist  leaders. 
Cir-ce'an,  Cir-cae'an  (ser-se'dn),  a.  [L.  Circaeus.]  Of, 
pertaining  to,  or  having  the  characteristics  of,  Circe ; 
pleasing,  but  noxious  ;  as,  a  Circean  draft. 

Cir-cen'sian  (-sen'shan),  a.  [L.  Circensis ,  ludi  Circenses 
the  games  in  the  Circus  Maximus.]  Of,  pertaining  to,  or 
held  in,  the  Circus,  in  Rome. 

cir'ci-nate  (sfir'sT-nat),  a.  [L.  circinatus ,  p.  p.  of  circi- 
nare  to  make  round,  fr.  circinus  a  pair  of  compasses,  from 
Gr.  KipKLvo?  a  circle.]  Ring-shaped;  specif.,  Bot..  rolled 
up  on  the  axis  with  the  apex  as  a 
center  ;  —  applied  to  vernation  or 
foliation,  and  characteristic  of  fern 
fronds.  —  cir'ci-n&te-ly,  adv. 
cir'ci  nate,  v.  t.  &  i.  To  make  a 
circle  around  ;  to  circle.  Obs.  or  R. 
circi-na'tion  (-na'slmn),  n.  [L.  cir- 
cinatio  circle.]  1.  An  orbicular 
motion  ;  a  circling.  Obs.  Bailey. 

2.  A  rounding  or  circle  ;  one  of  a  set 
of  concentric  layers  or  rings.  Obs. 

Cir'ci  nus  (sfir'sT-ims),  n.  ;  gen.  Cir- 
cini  (-ni).  [L.,  a  pair  of  com¬ 

passes.]  Astron.  A  small  southern' 
constellation  in  the  Milky  Way  next 
to  Centaurus  ;  the  Compasses, 
cir'cle  (sfir'k’l),  n.  [ME.  cercle,  F. 
cercle,  fr.  L.  circulus ,  dim.  of  circus 
circle,  akin  toGr.  t*os,  Kipicos,  cir¬ 
cle,  ring.  Cf.  circus,  circum-.]  1.  A  closed  plane  curve  ex¬ 
actly  alike  throughout,  all  of  its 
points  being  equidistant  from  a 
point  within  called  the  center ; 
a  ring  ;  a  circumference. 

2  The  plane  surface  bounded 
by  such  a  curve. 

3.  Of  a  heavenly  body  :  a  For-  ^ 
merly,  the  sphere  ;  now,  the  or¬ 
bit  ;  also,  the  period  of  revolu¬ 
tion.  b  The  sphere  or  orb. 

It  is  he  that  sitteth  upon  the  cir¬ 
cle  of  the  earth.  Is.  xl.  22. 

4.  A  halo,  as  around  the  moon. 

5-  Something  having  in  general 
a  circular  form  ;  as  :  a  A  ring  Circle, 
or  circlet,  b  A  crown ;  dia-  Center 
dem  ;  coronet,  c  A  circus  ring, 
d  A  group  of  tiers  of  seats  in  a 
theater  ;  as,  the  dress  circle,  e 
Archseol.  A  group  of  stones  in 
a  ring,  as  at  Stonehenge,  f 
Weaving.  A  flat  piece  some¬ 
times  used  as  a  substitute  for  a  swivel  shuttle  in  hand  and 
power  looms,  g  Astron.  An  instrument  of  observation, 
the  graduated  limb  of  which  consists  of  an  entire  circle. 
When  it  is  mounted  on  a  heavy  pier  or  wall  in  an  pb- 
servatory,  it  is  called  a  mural  circle ;  when  mounted  with 
a  telescope  on  an  axis  and  turning  in  Y’s,  in  the  plane  of 
the  meridian,  a  meridian,  or  transit,  circle  ;  when  involving 
the  principle  of  reflection,  like  the  sextant,  a  reflecting 
circle  ;  and  when  that  of  repeating  an  angle  several  times 
continuously  around  the  graduated  limb,  a  repeating  circle. 

6.  Compass  ;  circuit. 

In  the  circle  of  this  forest.  Shak. 

7.  A  series  ending  where  it  begins,  and  repeating  itself. 

Thus  in  a  circle  runs  the  peasant’s  pain.  Dryden. 

8.  A  set  or  series  of  parts  connected  to  form  a  whole ;  a 
system  ;  cycle  ;  round  ;  as,  a  circle  of  pleasures,  of  sciences. 


Rootstock  of  Ma  1  e  F ern 
( Dryopteris  Jilix-mas) 
showing  Ci  rcinate 
Fronds. 


Radii ; 


AB  Diameter ;  C 
;  CD,  CA,  CB 
EKF  Arc  on 
Chord  EF ;  ELFK  (area) 
Segment  on  Chord  EF; 
ACD  (area)  Sector;  GH 
Secant  ;  TPM  Tangent 
at  point  P;  FKFBPDA 
Circumference. 


ci-on'o-tome  (sT-Sn'Ti-tom),*  v. 
[cion  -f  -tome.]  An  instrument 
for  amputating  the  uvula.  —  cF- 
o-not'o-my  (sITi-nOt'C-mY),  n. 
cioppino.  +  chopin  e. 

||  ci'pa'ye  (se'pa'y’),  n.  [F.]  A 
sepoy.  [See -able. | 

ci'pher-a-ble  (sT'f?r-«-b’l),  a.| 
ci'pher-«r,  n.  One  who  ciphers, 
ci'pber-hood,  n.  See -hood. 
Obs.  <Jr  R. 

cipher  key.  A  key  to  assist  in 
reading  writings  in  cipher, 
cipres,  cipresse.  +  ctpress,  a 
tree  ;  cypres,  a  fabric. 


cir.  Abbr.  Circa,  circiter,  cir¬ 

cum  (L.,  about).  _[Bib.\ 

Cir'a-mat  sYr'd-md  ;  sY-ra'md).  | 
circ  (sfirk).  Var.  of  cirque. 
circ.  Abbr.  Circa,  circiter,  cir¬ 
cum  (L.,  about). 

Cir-ca'&-tus  (sSr-ka'£-tiZs),  n. 
[NL. ;  Gr.  Ktp/co?  hawk  -f  au o? 
eagle.]  Zobl.  An  Old  World 
genus  of  large  hawks  interme¬ 
diate  in  characters  between  the 
eagles  and  the  harriers,  [sian.l 
Cir-cas'sic (-k&s'Yk), a.  Circas-I 
circe.  +  church.  [ «r  /?. | 
Cir-cen'sial.a.  Circensian.  Obs.  I 


Gb-eb 

Circle  of  Fifths.  The  figures 
1,  2,  3,  etc.,  indicate  the 
number  of  sharps  or  flats  in 
the  Major  Keys,  G,  D,  A, 
etc.,  and  in  tneir  relative 
Minor  Keys,  e,  etc. 


9.  Logic.  A  form  of  reasoning  in  which  the  conclusion  ia, 
in  some  form,  found  to  be  unwarrantably  assumed  in  the 
grounds  or  hypotheses  from  which  the  reasoning  proceeds. 

That  heavy  bodies  descend  by  gravity;  and,  again,  that  grav¬ 
ity  is  a  quality  whereby  a  heavy  body  descends,  is  an  imperti¬ 
nent  circle  and  teaches  nothing.  GlanviU. 

10.  A  circular  group  of  persons  ;  a  ring. 

11.  A  company  assembled,  or  conceived  to  assemble, 
about  a  central  point  of  interest,  or  bound  by  a  common 
tie  ;  a  class  or  division  of  society  ;  a  coterie  ;  a  set. 

As  his  name  gradually  became  known,  the  circle  of  his  ac¬ 
quaintance  widened.  Macaulay. 

12.  A  territorial  division  or  district;  specif.  :  a  In  the 
Holy  Roman  Empire,  any  of  the  ten  principalities  or  prov¬ 
inces  which  had  seats  in  the  Diet.  Obs.  b  [G.  kreis.'] 
In  modern  Germany,  a  division  for  local  government,  cor¬ 
responding  in  general  to  the  English  county,  c  [It.  cir - 
condario.']  In  Italy,  a  subdivision  of  the  province,  d  In 
India,  a  district  for  the  issue  of  government  paper  currency. 

13.  Circuit  of  action  or  influence  ;  realm.  Cf.  sphere,  5. 

14.  Indirect  form  of  words  ;  circumlocution.  Obs. 

Syn.  —  Ring,  circlet,  compass,  circuit,  inclosure. 

circle  at  infinity,  an  imaginary  circle  at  infinity,  the  com¬ 
mon  intersection  of  all  spheres  in  ordinary  space.  —  c.  of 
altitude,  Astron .,  an  almucantar.  —  c.  of  convergence  ef  a 
series,  Math.,  in  the  plane  of  complex  number,  a  circle  that 
bounds  the  region  of  convergency  of  the  series ;  as,  the 
circle  of  convergence  of  the  logarithmic  series  is  the  unit 
circle  about  the  origin.  — c.  of  curvature,  the  osculating 
circle  or  any  equal  circle.  — c.  of  declination,  Astron.,  any 
great  circle  of  the  celestial  sphere  perpendicular  to  the 
equator  ;  an  hour  circle.  —  c.  of  fifths  or  keys,  an  arrange¬ 
ment  of  the  musical  keys  or  of  r 

their  signatures  in  such  order  ,  F 
that  each  keynote  is  the  domi- 
riant  or  fifth  of  the  key  preced-  <*  Bb/ 
ing.  (In  the  reverse  order  each  6  vl 
keynote  is  the  subdominant  or 
fourth  of  the  key  preceding.) 

Starting  at  C,  this  gives  the 
sharp  keys  in  the  numerical  or¬ 
der  of  sharps  in  their  signa¬ 
tures.  By  reading  the  key  of 
F#  (six  sharps)  as  its  equiva¬ 
lent  Gt>  (six  flats),  and  contin¬ 
uing,  it  gives  the  flat  keys  in  1 
the  diminishing  numerical  or¬ 
der  of  the  flats  back  to  the  key 
of  C.  The  order  is  thus  C,  G,  D, 

A,  E,  B,  F£  or  G|?,  Dt>,  A!?,  E|>, 

B>,  F,  C.  —  c.  of  illumination, 

Astron.,  the  great  circle  of  a  planet  or  satellite  that  forms 
the  boundary  between  the  illuminated  and  unilluminated 
hemispheres.  —  c.  of  keys.  =  circle  op  fifths.  —  c.  of 
latitude,  a  Astron.  Any  great  circle  perpendicular  to  the 
plane  of  the  ecliptic,  b  A  meridian  of  the  terrestrial 
sphere  along  which  latitude  is  measured  ;  also,  sometimes, 
a  parallel  of  latitude,  c  Spherical  Projection.  A  small 
circle  of  the  sphere,  whose  plane  is  perpendicular  to  the 
axis.  —  c.  of  longitude,  a  Any  lesser  circle  of  the  celestial 
sphere  parallel  to  the  ecliptic,  b  A  parallel  of  latitude  in 
the  terrestrial  sphere.  —  c.  of  perpetual  apparition,  Astron., 
at  any  place,  that  circle  arouncl  the  visible  celestial  pole  the 
stars  in  which  never  set.  This  circle  is  a  parallel  of  declina¬ 
tion  tangent  to  the  horizon,  and  its  radius  equals  the  lati¬ 
tude  of  the  place.  —  c.  of  perpetual  occultation,  Astron.,  at 
any  given  place,  that  circle  around  the  depressed  celestial 
pole  the  stars  within  which  never  rise.  — c.  of  position,  in 
Sumner’s  method  of  finding  the  longitude  at  sea,a  small  cir¬ 
cle  of  the  globe,  whose  center  (called  the  subsolar  point)  is 
directly  underneath  the  sun,  and  whose  diameter  is  equal 
to  the  sun’s  observed  zenith  distance.  The  ship  is  always 
located  at  one  of  the  intersecting  points  of  two  consecutive 
circles  of  position.  — c.  of  right  ascension,  Astron..  a  great 
circle  passing  through  the  celestial  poles.  —  c.  of  the  gorge. 
Math.,  a  minimum  circle  on  a  surface  of  revolution,  cut 
out  by  a  plane  perpendicular  to  the  axis.  —  c.  of  the  sphere, 
a  circle  upon  the  surface  of  the  sphere,  specifically  of  the 
earth  or  of  the  heavens,  called  a  great  circle  when  its  plane 
passes  through  the  center  of  the  sphere ;  in  all  other  cases, 
a  small  circle. —  c.  of  Willis  (wTl'Ts),  Anat.,  a  complete  cir¬ 
cle  or  ring  of  arteries  formed  by  the  anastomosing 
branches  of  the  carotid  and  basilar  arteries  at  the  base  of 
the  brain  ;  —  so  named  from  the  English  anatomist  Thomas 
Willis  (d.  1675).  Its  purpose  is  to  equalize  the  blood  pres¬ 
sure  and  to  prevent  interruption  of  the  blood  supply  to  the 
brain  if  one  or  more  vessels  should  become  obstructed, 
cir'cle  (sfir'k’l),  v.  t. ;  cir'cled  (-k’ld) ;  cir'cling  (-klTng). 
[ME.  cerclen,  F.  cercler ,  fr.  L.  circulare  to  make  round. 
See  circle,  n.;  cf.  circulate.]  1.  To  encompass  by  or  as 
by  a  circle  ;  to  surround  ;  inclose  ;  encircle  ; —  sometimes 
with  in,  etc. 

So  he  lies,  circled  with  evil.  Coleridge. 

2  To  move  around  ;  to  revolve  around. 

Other  planets  circle  other  suns.  Pope. 

3.  To  make  circular  ;  as,  to  circle  a  barrel  head, 
cir'cle,  v.  i.  To  move  in  a  circle  ;  to  form,  or  extend  in, 
a  circle  ;  to  circulate. 

Thy  name  shall  circle  round  the  gaping  throng.  Byron - 
cir'cled  (sfir'k’ld),  p.  a.  1.  Encircled.  Shak. 

2.  Marked  with  a  circle  or  circles.  Pope. 

3.  Having  the  form  of  a  circle;  round  ;  circular. 

circle  geometry.  Geometry  ill  which  the  circle  is  taken 
as  the  element,  or  primary  constituent,  in  which  therefore 
the  plane  is  3-d.imensional  and  space  6-aimensional. 
circle  reading  The  reading  of  a  graduated  circle  in  a 
mathematical  instrument,  generally  the  mean  result  ob¬ 
tained  from  several  such  readings. 

Cir'det  (sfir'klSt),  n.  1.  A  little  circle;  esp.,  an  orna¬ 
ment  for  the  person  having  the  form  of  a  circle;  that 
which  encircles,  as  a  ring,  a  bracelet,  or  a  headband. 

Her  fair  locks  in  rich  circlet  be  enrolled.  Spenser. 

Fairest  of  stars  .  .  .  that  crown’st  the  smiling  mom 

With  thy  bright  circlet.  Milton. 

2.  In  general,  a  round  band,  a  ring,  or  small  hoop.  Pope. 
cir'clet,  v.  t.  &  i .;  cir'clet-bd;  cir'clet-ing.  To  move  in 
circlets  over  ;  to  form  circlets.  Rare. 
cir'cuit  (sfir'kit),  n.  [F.  circuit,  fr.  L.  circuitus ,  fr.  cir- 


cir'ci-nal  (efir'eY-niJl),  a.  Bot. 

Circinate. 

cir'ciiFgle.  Var.  of  surcinole. 
cir'ci-ter (-sY-tSr).  [L.]  About, 
cir'ci.  Circle.  Ref.  Sp. 
clr'cld.  Circled.  Ref.  Sp. 
circle  iron.  1.  A  hollow  punch 
with  a  circular  cutting  edge. 

2.  A  fifth  wheel, 
cir'cler  (sflr'kler),  n.  1.  One 
that  circles.  [Ohs.  tf  | 

2.  A  cyclic  poet  (of  antiquity).! 
cir'cle-wise',  adv.  See  -  wise. 
cir'cling(sOr'klYng),p.pr.  tfvb. 
n.  of  circle. 


circling  boy,  n  kind  of  street  ruf¬ 

fian.  Obs.  Slang. 
cir'cly  (-klY),  adv.  In  a  circu¬ 
lar  form.  Obs.  fr  R. 
cir'co-late.  circulate. 

||  cir'con-da'ri-o  (cher'kon-dii'- 
rf-o),  n. ;  pi.  cikcondari  (-da'- 
re).  [It.]  =  circle,  12c. 
circot.  +  surcoat. 
cir/co-va'ri-an  (s  fl  rxk  o-v  a'r  Y- 
dn),  a.  [L.  circum  about  -f-  ova¬ 
rian.]  Zool.  Around  the  ovary, 
circue,  v.  t.  [F.  circutV.]  To  en¬ 
circle;  to  surround  ;  also,  to  go 
or  travel  round.  Obs. 


tor  fo~ot  out  oil  •  chair  ;  go  ;  sing,  irjk  ;  **en,  thin;  nature,  verdure  (250) ;  K  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144) ;  boN  ;  yet ;  zh  =  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Quids. 
’  ’  ’  ’  Full  explanation*  of  Abbreviations,  Signs,  etc.,  Immediately  precede  the  Vocabulary. 
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CIRCUM  AMBAGIOUS 


cuire  or  exrcumire  to  go  around  ;  circum  around  +  ,re 
go.]  1.  The  circumference  of,  or  distance  round,  any 
space  or  area  ;  the  boundary  line  round  an  area  ;  compass. 
The  circuit  or  compass  of  Ireland  is  1,800  miles.  Stow. 

2.  That  which  encircles  anything,  as  a  crown  ;  circlet.  Obs. 

The  golden  circuit  on  my  head.  Shak. 

3.  The  space  inclosed  within  a  circle,  or  within  limits. 

A  circuit  wide  inclosed  with  goodliest  trees.  Milton. 

4.  Act  of  moving,  going,  or  revolving  round,  as  in  a  circle 
or  orbit,  or  of  traversing  a  given  course  round  an  area  of 
whatever  shape,  as  a  baseball  diamond ;  a  round;  circuitous 
route  or  journey ;  detour ;  revolution  ;  as,  the  periodical 
circuit  of  the  earth  round  the  sun. 

6.  A  regular  or  appointed  journeying  from  place  to  place 
in  the  pursuit  of  one’s  calling,  as  of  a  judge,  or  a  preacher. 

6.  Those  making  the  circuit,  as  the  judges. 

7.  A  route  over,  or  district  through,  which  one  periodically 
journeys  from  place  to  place,  as  in  the  pursuit  of  his  call¬ 
ing  ;  specif.  :  a  A  judicial  district  established  by  law  for  a 
judge  or  judges  to  visit  for  the  administration  of  justice, 
b  Methodist  Church.  A  district  in  which  an  itinerant 
preacher  labored,  c  The  order  or  course  of  a  series  of 
harness  races  held  at  various  associated  tracks  according 
to  a  more  or  less  permanent  schedule.  The  series  of  most 
important  meets  constitutes  the  grand  circuit. 

8  a  In  electricity,  the  complete  path  of  an  electric  cur¬ 
rent,  including,  usually,  the  generating  device ;  also,  by 
extension,  any  portion  of  such  a  path.  The  complete 
path  is  often  spoken  of  as  a  closed  circuit ;  when  its  conti¬ 
nuity  is  broken,  so  that  a  current  is  no  longer  able  to  pass, 
the  circuit  is  said  to  be  an  open,  or  broken,  circuit,  b  In  mag¬ 
netism,  a  path  of  magnetic  flux.  Like  the  electric  circuit, 
it  is  spoken  of  as  open  or  closed. 

9.  Math.  Any  closed  curve  on  a  surface. 

10.  Circumlocution,  as  of  reasoning.  Obs.  “Thou  hast 

used  no  circuit  of  words.”  Huloet. 

circuit  of  action.  =  circuity  op  action. 

clr'cult  (stir'klt),  v.  t.  &  i.;  cir'cuit-ed  ;  cir'cuit-ing.  To 
go,  travel,  or  move  around  ;  to  make  the  circuit  of  ;  to  com¬ 
pass  ;  circulate.  “  Having  circuited  the  air.”  T.  Warton. 
clr'cuit-al  (-&1),  a.  Of  or  relating  to  circuits,  or  consisting 
in  a  circuit. 

Circuit  binding-  A  style  of  binding  for  books  having 
flexible  projections  of  the  covers,  called  circuit  edges,  that 
fold  and  meet  so  as  to  close  in  the  edges  of  the  book, 
circuit  breaker-  Elec.  An  automatic  device  for  breaking 
a  circuit  at  the  highest  current  which  it  may  be  called 
upon  to  carry. 

Circuit  court-  Law.  A  court  which  sits  successively  in  dif¬ 
ferent  places  in  its  circuit  (see  circuit,  7  a).  Specif. :  a  In 
Scotland,  a  court  that  sits  in  the  various  principal  towns, 
with  a  jurisdiction  analogous  to  the  English  courts  of  as¬ 
size.  b  In  the  United  States,  certain  Federal  courts  belpw 
the  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  and  above  the  District 
Courts,  the  full  bench  of  which  consists  of  a  designated 
justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  (the  circuit  Justice),  a  spe¬ 
cial  circuit  judge,  and  the  judge  of  the  district  court,  any 
two  of  whom  may  hold  the  court.  These  Circuit  Courts 
have  a  statutory  jurisdiction  both  in  law  and  equity. 
Some  of  the  States  also  have  circuit  courts,  with  statutory 
jurisdiction  in  matters  of  State  cognizance, 
clr'cuit-eer'  (sfir'klt-er7),  n.  A  circuiter.  Pope. 

clr'cuit-er  (sfir'kTt-er),  n.  One  who  makes  or  travels  a 
circuit,  as  a  circuit  judge.  R.  Whitlock. 

Clr'CU-i'tlon  (sfir'kti-Tsh'tin),  n.  [L.  circuitio.  See  cir¬ 
cuit.]  Act  of  circuiting,  or  going  round  ;  hence,  circumlo¬ 
cution, or  circuitous  mode  of  reasoning  or  arguing.  Archaic. 
cir-CU'l-tOUS  (ser-ku'T-tus),  a.  [LL.  circuit  osus.]  Going 
round  in  a  circuit ;  roundabout ;  indirect ;  as,  a  circuitous 
road  ;  a  circuitous  manner  of  accomplishing  an  end. 

Syn. —Roundabout,  winding,  indirect;  curved,  serpen¬ 
tine,  flexuous  ;  twisted,  mazy,  labyrinthine,  crooked  ;  de¬ 
viating,  rambling,  wandering,  vagrant ;  disingenuous, 
underhand,  deceitful.  —  Circuitous,  sinuous, tortuous,  de¬ 
vious.  oblique  agree  in  suggesting  the  opposite  of  direct¬ 
ness,  lit.  or  fig.  Circuitous  implies  a  roundabout,  sinu¬ 
ous,  a  winding  or  undulating,  tortuous,  a  twisted,  course 
or  (fig.)  method  of  procedure;  as,  “The  shorn  and  par¬ 
celed  Oxus  strains  along  ...  a  foil’d  circuitous  wander¬ 
er  ”  ( M .  Arnold) ;  “  Here  Ouse,  slow  winding  through  a 
level  plain  .  .  .  conducts  the  eye  along  his  sinuous  course  ” 
( Cowper) ;  “  my  sinuous,  easy,  unpolemical  mode  of  pro¬ 
ceeding  ”  (M.  Arnold );  “  How  sweetly  dost  thou  mix  with 
the  blood,  and  help  it  through  the  most  difficult  and  tor¬ 
tuous  passages  to  the  heart!”  (Sterne);  “As  we  track 
Elizabeth  through  her  tortuous  mazes  of  lying  and  in¬ 
trigue  ”  (J.  R.  Green).  Devious  applies  to  that  which  is 
off  the  direct  course,  lit.  or  fig. ;  oblique,  to  that  which 
diverges  from  a  straight  line,  or  (fig.)  from  directness  or 
rectitude  ;  as,  “  As  if  it  lurked  in  devious  ways,  and  were 
to  be  tracked  through  bush  and  brier”  (H.  James);  “All 
censure  of  a  man’s  self  is  oblique  praise  ”  (Johnson).  See 
DEVIATE,  CROOKED. 

—  cir-cu'i  tous-ly,  a<fv.  —  cir-cu'i-tous  ness.  n. 
Cir-cu'i-ty  (-tl),  n.  ;  pi.  -ties  (-tlz).  [Cf.  OF.  circuits.'] 

1.  Compass  ;  circuit.  Obs. 

2.  A  going  round  in  a  circle  or  circuit ;  a  course  not  di¬ 
rect  ;  circuitousness  ;  a  roundabout  way  of  proceeding, 
circuity  of  action,  Law,  a  longer  course  of  proceedings  than 
is  necessary  to  attain  the  object  in  view. 

clr'cu-lant  (sfir'ku-ldnt),  n.  [L.  circulans ,  p.  pr.  of  cir¬ 
culars.]  Math.  A  determinant  in  which  each  row  is  de¬ 
rived  from  the  preceding  by  cyclic  permutation,  each  con¬ 
stituent  being  pushed  into  the  next  column  and  the  last 
into  the  first,  so  that  the  constituents  of  the  principal  di¬ 
agonal  are  all  the  same. 

cir'cu-lar  (-lar),  a.  [L.  circularise  fr.  circulus  circle  :  cf. 
F.  circulaire ,  OF.  also  circulier.  See  circle.]  1.  In  the 
form  of,  or  bounded  by,  a  circle  ;  round. 

2.  Perfect;  complete.  Obs. 

A  man  so  absolute  and  circular 
In  all  those  wished-for  rarities  that  mav  take 
A  virgin  captive.  Massinger. 

3.  Moving  in  or  describing  a  circle  ;  as,  circular  motion. 

4.  Moving  or  happening  in  a  cycle  of  repetition  ;  consti¬ 
tuting  a  link  in  a  circular  chain.  Emerson. 

6.  Circuitous  ;  roundabout ;  indirect. 

6.  Logic.  Of  the  nature  of  a  circle  (in  sense  9) ;  reasoning 
in  a  circle  ;  begging  the  question. 


7-  Adhering  to  a  fixed  circle  of  legends ;  cyclic.  See  cyc¬ 
lic  poets.  Obs.  Ac  R. 

8  Addressed  to,  affecting,  or  pertaining  to,  a  circle,  or  to 
a  number  of  persons  having  a  common  interest ;  intended 
for  circulation  ;  as,  a  circular  letter. 

9.  Math.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  circle  or  its  properties  ; 
as,  circular  arc  ;  circular  measure. 

10.  Repeating  or  renewing  itself  automatically  ;  continu¬ 
ing  indefinitely  by  mere  repetition  ;  as,  respiration  is  a  cir¬ 
cular  process. 

circular  arc,  any  portion  of  a  circle.  —  c.  canon.  Music,  a 
One  of  which  the  subject  leads  back  to  its  own  beginning, 
so  that  it  may  be  endlessly  repeated ;  a  perpetual  canon, 
b  One  whose  repetitions  modulate  through  a  circle  of 
keys.— c.  constant,  Math.,  the  ratio  of  the  circumference 
of  a  circle  to  its  diameter.  See  pi,  n.,  2.  —  c.  cubics.  Math., 
curves  of  third  order  passing  through  the  two  circular 
points  at  infinity.  —  n.  error,  the  error  in  a  timepiece  result¬ 
ing  from  variations  in  the  extent  of  the  arc  described  by 
the  pendulum.  —  c.  function,  a  trigonometrical  function, 
esp.  an  inverse  trigonometrical  function.  —  c.  inch,  the 
area  of  a  circle  of  one  inch  diameter,  used  as  a  unit  of  meas¬ 
ure  for  circles  ;  0.7854  sq.  in.  —  c.  insanity,  a  form  of  insan¬ 
ity  characterized  by  alternating  periods  of  depression  or 
melancholia  and  excitement  or  mania  which  may  be  inter¬ 
rupted  by  lucid  intervals.  —  c.  instruments,  mathematical 
or  nautical  instruments,  for  measuring  angles,  in  which 
the  graduation  extends  round  the  whole  circle,  or  through 
300°.  —  c.  integral.  Main .,  an  integral  whose  path  of  integra¬ 
tion  is  a  circle  about  a  pole  as  center,  in  the  plane  of  the 
complex  variable.  —  c.  line.  Qeom.  a  A  line  through  a  cir¬ 
cular  point  at  infinity,  or  tangent  to  the  absolute,  b  Any 
of  the  straight  lines  pertaining  to  the  circle,  as  sines,  tan¬ 
gents,  secants,  etc.  —  c.  measure.  Math,  a  That  in  which 
the  radian  is  taken  as  the  unit  angle.  See  radian,  b  An¬ 
gular  measure.  —  c.  measure  of  an  angle,  Math .,  that  in  which 
the  unit  angle  has  its  measuring  arc  equal  to  the  radius 
of  the  circle.  — c.  micrometer,  a  metallic  ring  fixed  in  the 
focus  of  the  object  glass  of  a  telescope,  and  used  to  de¬ 
termine  differences  of  right  ascension  and  declination  by 
observing  the  times  when  objects  cross  the  inner  or  outer 
periphery  of  the  ring  j  — called  also  annulare  or  ring,  mi¬ 
crometer.  —  c.  mil,  a  unit  used  for  the  measurement  of  the 
area  of  the  cross  section  of  wires,  tubes,  and  rods,  being 
the  area  of  a  circle  whose  diameter  is  one  mil ;  0.01)0000785  of 
a  square  inch.  —  c  note,  a  A  circular  letter,  esp.  one  used 
in  aiplomacy.  b  A  form  of  letter  of  credit.  See  under 
letter.  —  c.  numbers,  Arith.,  those  whose  powers  termi¬ 
nate  in  the  same  digits  as  the  numbers  themselves;  thus 
54  =  625,  63  =  216,  ll2  =  121.  —  c.  pitch.  Mech.  See  pitch,  ??., 
11  a.  —  c.  plane,  Math.e a  plane  tangent  to  the  absolute.  —  c. 
points  at  infinity,  Qeom .,  two  imaginary  points  in  a  plane, 
at  infinity,  the  common  intersection  of  all  circles  m  the 
plane  ;  —  called  also  focoids.  —  c.  polarization.  Optics.  See 
polarization.  —  c.  quadrat.  Print.,  &  quadrat  curved  on  one 
side.  —  c.  sailing,  a  =  spherical  sailing,  b  Great  circle 
sailing.  —  c.  saw,  a  thin  steel  disk  with  teeth  (usually  for¬ 
ward  set)  on  its  periphery, 


used  by  revolving  it  upon  a 
spindle  at  high  speed,  ordi¬ 
narily  at  about  five  hundred 
revolutions  per  minute  for 
wood  saws  ;  also,  a  machine 
comprising  such  a  saw  as  its 
chief  essential.  Called  also 
buzz  saw.—  c.  scale,  any 
scale  insect  of  the  genus 
Aspidiotus,  so  named  from 
the  round  shieldlike  form  of 
the  adult  female  scale.  They  include  many  injurious  spe¬ 
cies,  as  the  San  Josfi  scale,  the  red  scale  (A.  aurant ii)  of 
the  orange,  etc.  — c.  sinus.  A nat.,  a  circular  venous  channel 
at  the  base  of  the  brain,  formed  by  the  intercavernous  si¬ 
nuses  which  connect  the  cavernous  sinuses  of  each  side, 
passing  one  in  front  and  one  behind  the  pituitary  body.  — 
c.  storm,  a  violent  cyclonic  storm,  as  a  typhoon.  —  c.  units, 
Elec .,  units  based  on  the  area  of  a  circle  with  unit  diameter. 

cir'cu-lar  (sfir'kfi-lfir),  n.  [Cf.  (for  sense  2)  F.  circulaire, 
lettre  circulaire.  See  circular,  a.]  1.  A  circular  figure, 

space,  or  object,  as  a  brick. 

2  A  circular  letter,  note,  or  paper,  usually  printed,  copies 
of  which  are  addressed  or  given  to  various  persons.  Cir¬ 
cular  is  defined  for  purposes  of  United  States  post-office 
classification  by  Act  of  Congress  of  March  3,  1879,  c.  180. 
3.  A  long  sleeveless  cloak,  not  shaped  to  the  figure. 

cir'CU-lar'i-ty  (sflr/ku-15r'i-tT),  n.  ;  pi.  -ties  (-tiz).  [LL. 
circularitas.]  1.  Quality  or  state  of  being  circular ;  cir¬ 
cular  form  or  position. 

2  That  which  is  circular  ;  a  circular  space.  Obs. 

cir'cu-lar-ize  (sGr'ku-lfir-iz),  v.  t. ;  cir'cu-lar-ized  (-Izd); 
cir'cu-lar-iz'ing  (-iz'tng).  1.  To  make  circular. 

2.  a  To  send  circulars  to,  esp.  for  advertising  purposes; 
to  ply  with  circulars,  b  To  turn  into,  or  use  as  a  copy  for, 
a  circular  ;  also,  to  advertise  by  circulars,  as  a  book.  Cant. 
—  cir  cu-lar-l-za'tion  (-T-za'shfcn ;  -i-za'-),  n.  —  cir'cu- 
lar-iz'er  (-iz'er),  n. 

cir  cu  late  (-lat),  v.  i.;  cir'cu-la  t^ed  (-lat'fid);  cir'cu-lat/- 
ing  (-lat'Tng).  [L.  circulatuSe  p.  p.  of  circulat  e ,  v.  t.,  to 
surround,  make  round,  circulari ,  v.  i.,  to  gather  into  a  cir¬ 
cle.  See  circle.]  1.  To  move  or  revolve  in  a  circle  or 
circuit,  or  circuitously,  or  (Obs.)  round  an  axis;  to  move 
round  and  return  to  the  same  point,  as  the  blood  from  the 
heart  through  the  arteries  and  veins  to  the  heart  again. 

2.  To  pass  or  go  about  from  place  to  place,  from  person  to 
person,  as  in  a  social  circle,  or  from  hand  to  hand  ;  to  be 
diffused;  as,  money  cirnilates;  a  story  circulates ;  specif  ,  of 
a  book,  newspaper,  etc.,  to  go  into  the  hands  of  readers. 

3.  Math.  To  have  a  period  of  two  or  more  figures  which 
recurs  or  is  repeated  ad  infinitum  ;  to  recur  or  be  repeated 
ad  infinitum  ;  as,  .354354354...  ;  —  said  of  a  decimal  or  of 
the  recurring  period  or  expression.  Less  strictly,  repeating 
decimals,  or  those  in  which»one  figure  recurs  or  is  repeated 
ad  infinitum,  are  also  called  circulating  decimals. 

cir'cu-late,  v.  t.  1.  Old  Chem.  To  subject  to  continuous 
redistillation  in  a  closed  vessel. 

2.  To  make  the  circuit  of ;  encompass.  Obs. 

3.  To  ca’ise  to  circulate  ;  as,  to  circulate  a  report ;  to  cir¬ 
culate  bills  of  credit ;  to  circidate  the  Bible. 

Syn.  —  Spread,  diffuse,  propagate,  disseminate. 

clr'cu-lat  ing  (-lat'Tng),  p.  a.  &  vb.  n.  of  circulate,  v. 
circulating  boiler,  a  boiler  in  which  circulation  of  the  water 


Circular  Saw  and  Saw  Bench. 


is  secured,  usually  by  unequal  heating.  —  circulating  capital. 
Pol.  Econ.  See  2d  capital,  n.,  3.  —  c.,  or  circulatory,  decimal, 
a  decimal  that  circulates.  See  circulate,  v.  /.,  3.  —  c.  element. 
Math.,  a  function,  Aq ,  of  two  integers,  a  and  q,  such  that 
Aq  =  1  when  q  is  an  exact  multiple  of  a,  but  otherwise  Aq 
=  0.  —  c.  equation,  Math.,  a  difference  equation  whose  co¬ 
efficients  change  cyclically  for  successive  values  of  the 
variable.  —  c.  function,  Math.e  a  linear  function  of  circulat¬ 
ing  elements  of  the  same  two  integers,  a  variable  q  and  a 
period  a,  of  the  form 

AoUq  +  A  lOq-j  +  •  •  •  •  +  Aa--\Oq-a  1. 

When  these  numerical  coefficients  (the  A’s)  fulfill  the 
equations : 

Ao  A  At>-r  •  .  •  .  ■+■  A  a— 6  =  0 

A\  +  Ab.\+  ....  -j- Aa— h-i-i  —  0 

A  2  +  A  b  +2  ■+■  •  ••  •  *+■  Aa— =  6,  etc., 
for  every  b  that  divides  a  exactly,  the  circulating  function 
is  prime.  —  c.  library,  a  library  whose  books  are  intended  for 
circulation  among  subscribers  or  the  public.  —  c.  medium, 
a  current  medium  of  exchange,  whether  coin,  bank  notes, 
or  government  notes. 

cir  cu-Ia'tion  (sfir'ku-la'slmn),  n.  [L.  circulatio:  cf.  F. 
circulation.]  1.  In  general,  act  or  state  of  circulating. 

2.  Specif.,  a  circling,  revolution,  or  rotation,  as  on  an  axis 
or  in  an  orbit ;  hence,  a  set  or  series  of  actions,  etc.,  con¬ 
tinuously  repeated  or  alternated. 

3.  Act  of  moving  in  any  course,  other  than  a  strict  circle, 
which  brings  the  moving  body  to  the  place  where  its  mo¬ 
tion  began. 

This  continual  circulation  of  human  things. 

4.  Physiol,  a  The  movement  of  the  blood  in  the  vessels 
of  the  body,  caused  by  the  pulsa¬ 
tions  of  the  heart,  so  that  it  may 
supply  nutriment  and  oxygen  to  all 
parts  of  the  body,  and  carry  the 
waste  products  to  the  organs  of 
excretion.  See  blood,  respiration, 
heart.  In  man  and  other  mam¬ 
mals,  and  in  birds,  the  circulation 
is  called  double,  the  blood  making 
two  distinct  circuits.  The  pulmo- 
narycirculation  startsfrom  th eright 
auricle  of  the  heart,  the  blood  pass¬ 
ing  successively  to  the  right  ven¬ 
tricle,  the  pulmonary  arteries,  the  , 
lungs  (there  becoming  arterial), 
the  pulmonary  veins,  and  to  the 
h ft  auricle.  There  the  systemic 
circulation  begins,  the  blood  (still  aI 
arterial)  passing  to  the  left  ventri-  I 
cle,  the  systemic  arteries,  the  cap-  1 
illaries  of  various  organs  and  tis¬ 
sues,  and  returning  (now  in  a 
venous  state)  through  the  veins  to 
the  right  auricle  again.  In  reptiles 
and  amphibians  the  two  ventricu¬ 
lar  cavities  are  not  completely 
separated,  so  that  the  arterial  and 
venous  blood  becomes  more  or  less 
mixed.  In  the  fishes,  which  breathe 
by  gills,  the  blood  passes  from  the 
heart  through  the  gills  to  the  or¬ 
gans  and  tissues  of  the  body,  thus 
making  only  a  single  circuit.  See 
also  portal  vein.  In  the  inverte¬ 
brates  the  higher  forms  have  a 
more  or  less  complete  and  efficient 
circulation.  In  others  the  blood 
may  simply  flow  about  in  the  body 
cavity,  while  many  internal  para¬ 
sites  and  the  smaller  and  lower 
forms  have  no  special  circulating 
fluid,  the  nutrient  matter  passing 
from  one  cell  to  another  by  a  proc¬ 
ess  of  osmosis,  b  Less  frequently, 
the  movement  of  the  lymph ;  in 
plants,  the  flow  of  the  sap.  See  sap,  translocation. 

5-  Plant  Physiol.  The  streaming  movement  of  the  cyto¬ 
plasm  in  plant  cells.  It  differs  from  rotation  (see  rotation, 
3)  in  that  the  current  is  not  constant,  but  flows  in  different 
directions  through  the  strands  traversing  the  vacuole. 

6.  Act  of  passing  from  place  to  place  or  from  person  to 
person,  or  the  extent  to  which  this  takes  place,  as  of  money 
in  commercial  transactions  ;  transmission  ;  diffusion  or  dis¬ 
semination,  or  the  measure  of  it,  as  of  a  book  or  newspaper. 
7-  A  circulated  statement  or  rumor.  Obs.  Burke. 

8.  That  which  is  in  circulation  as  the  medium  of  ex¬ 
change  ;  circulating  medium  ;  currency  ;  circulating  coin, 
notes,  bills,  etc.  Cf.  currency. 

circulation  along  a  curve.  Math .,  the  line  integral  of  the 
tangential  component  of  the  velocity  vector,  taken  along 
the  curve. 

cir'cu-la  tlve  (stir'ku-la-tiv),  a.  Promoting  circulation  ; 
circulating.  )  Coleridge. 

cir'cu-la'tor  (-la'ter),  n.  [Cf.  L.  circulator  a  peddler.] 
One  that  circulates  ;  specif.  :  a  A  mountebank  who  col¬ 
lects  people  around  himself  ;  a  quack.  Obs.  Hetpcood.  b  A 
person  who  circulatescoin,news,  etc., or,  esp., tales  or  scam 
dal.  c  Math.  A  circulating  function. 

Cir'CU-la-tO-ry  (-la-to-rT),  a.  [L.  circulatorius  pert,  to  a 
mountebank  :  cf.  F.  circu/atoire.]  1.  Of  or  pert,  to  circu¬ 
lation,  as  of  the  blood,  air,  etc.  ;  causing,  or  concerned  in, 
circulation  ;  as,  circulatory  organs  ;  circulatory  diseases. 

2.  Old  Chem.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  process  of  “circulat¬ 
ing”  liquids;  as,  circulatory  vessels, 
circulatory  decimal.  =  circulating  decimal. 

cir'cu-la  to  ry,  n.;pl.  -ries  (-riz).  Old  Chem.  A  vessel  in 
which  to  “circulate  ”  liquids,  as  a  pelican. 

Cir'cum-  (sGr'kum-).  [Akin  to  circle,  circus.]  1.  A  Latin 
adverb  and  preposition,  used  as  a  prefix  in  many  English 
words,  and  signifying  around ,  about ,  or  round  about. 

2.  Math.  An  abbreviation  for  circumscribed ;  —  used  in 
many  geometrical  terms  ;  as  in  circwwcircle,  circum  cone, 
circum  conic,  circimparallelogram,  circum  pentagon,  etc. 

The  reference  “  See  circum-”  is  sometimes  given  as 
the  only  definition  of  a  word  beginning  in  circum-,  if  its 
meaning  can  readily  be  gathered  from  the  definitions  of 
the  prefix  and  the  root  word. 

cir'cum-am'ba-ges  (-stm'ba-jfiz),  n.  pi.  [ circum - -f-  amba¬ 
ges.]  Roundabout  or  indirect  course  (of  speech)  ;  circum¬ 
locutions.  Ra~e.  —  cir'cum-am-ba'gious  (-5m-ba'j#s),a. 


Circulation,  4  a-  Simpli¬ 
fied  diagram  showing 
course  of  Circulation  in 
man.  Venous  blood  is 
indicated  by  black,  Ar¬ 
terial  by  white. 

1  Left  V  entricle  of  Heart; 
2  Aorta;  3  Capillaries  of 
body  tissues;  4  Vena 
Cava  ;  5  Right  Auricle 
of  Heart  ;  6  Right  Ven¬ 
tricle;  7  Pulmonary  Ar¬ 
tery  ;  8  Capillaries 
of  Lungs  ;  9  Pulmonary 
Vein  ;  10  Left  Auricle. 


circuit  edges.  See  circuit  bind¬ 

ing. 

circuit-eer'  (sOr'kTt-er'),  v.  t.  ; 
cir'cuit-eer'ino.  To  travel  or 
make  a  circuit  Obs.  or  R. 
cir'cui-tor  (sQr'kT-t<5r),  «.  [L.] 
One  who  makes  a  circuit,  as  an 
inspector. 


I!  clr-cu'i-tus  ..  .  ver-bo'rum 

(pOr-kfi'T-tiis  vftr-b6'rum).  [L.] 
Rhet.  Lit.,  a  circuit  of  words  ;  a 
period. 

Cicero  (De  Oratore ,  III.  49). 
clr'cu-la-ble  (sftr'kh-ld-b’l),  a. 
Capable  of  circulation, 
cir'cu-lar-ism  ( -l  d  r  -  T  z  ’  m ),  ». 


Theory  of  circularity  of  space, 
cir'cu-lar-ly,  adv.  of  <  i  rcular. 
cir'cu-lar-ness,  n.  Circularity, 
cir'cu-la-ry  (sOr'kO-ld-rl),  a. 
Circular.  Obs. 

cir'cu-late.  ti.  Math.  A  circu¬ 
lating  decimal.  Obs. 
cir'cu-la-to'ri-ous  (sGr'kfi-ld- 


tb'rT-z/s),  tt.  Of  the  nature  of  a 
circulator,  or  mountebank.  Obs 
cir'cule  n.  [L.  circulus.]  Cir¬ 
cle  ;  ring.  Obs.  5r  R. 
cir'cule.  r.  i.  [  F.  cirruler.)  To 
circulate  or  circle.  Obs. 
cir'cu-let  (sftr'k  Q-let),  n. 

•f*  CIRCLET. 


cir'cu-line  (-lTn),  </.  Circular. 

Obs. 

cir'cu-lu8  (-1«8).  n.;  pi.  circu- 
li  (-IT).  |L.l  A  circle  or  ring. 

clr'cu-lus  in  pro-ban 'do  On 
pro-bfin'd<5).  [L..  a  circle  in 
proof.]  Logic .  A  form  of  petitio 
principii.  =  circle,  n,  9. 


ci^cum-ad-ja'cent  (sOr'kwm-d- 
ja'sfnt),  a.  Immediately  sur¬ 
rounding. 

clr  cum-ag'l-tate  (-fij'T-tatbv.  t. 
[circum-  -f-  agitate .J  To  drive 
or  move  round.  Obs.  —  clr'cum- 
ag  i-ta'tion  (-ta'shun).  n.  Obs. 
cir^um-am'bag-lng  (-11  m'b  11- 


ale,  senate,  efire,  Am,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofd ;  eve,  event,  find,  reefint,  maker;  Ice,  Ill;  old,  6bey,  orb,  5dd,  s6ft,  connect;  use,  unite,  firn,  up,  circus,  menii; 

II  Foreign  Word.  +  Obsolete  Variant  of.  +  combined  with.  =  equals. 
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clr  cum  am'bi  ence  (sfir'kMm-Sm'bY-ens),  n.  [From  cir¬ 
cumambient.]  Act  of  going  around  or  surrounding, 
cir'cum-am'bien-cy  (-en-sY),  n.  1.  Circumambience. 

2.  Quality  or  state  of  being  circumambient ;  also,  that 
which  surrounds  or  encompasses  ;  environment, 
cir  cum  am'foi  ent  (-ent),  a.  [ circum -  -+-  ambient .]  Go¬ 
ing  round;  surrounding  ;  inclosing  or  being  on  all  sides  ;  en¬ 
compassing.  “  The  circumambient  heaven.”  J.  Armstrong. 
cir'cum-am'bu-late  (-Sm'bd-lat),  v.  t.  &  i.  [L.  circumam - 
bulatus,  p.  p.  of  circumambulare  to  walk  around  ;  circum 
-|-  ambulare.  See  ambulate.]  To  walk  round  about  or 
about.  —  cir  cum  am'bu  la'tion  (-am'bfc-la'slmn),  n. 

Then  I  must  .  .  .  circumambulate  the  pond.  H.  van  Dyke. 
cir'cum-am'bu  la  to-ry  (-lo-to-rY),  a.  Of  or  characterized 
by  circumambulation. 

circumbendibus  (-bSn'dY-bws),  n.  A  roundabout  or  in¬ 
direct  way  or  process  ;  a  circumlocution.  Jocular. 

Cir  cum  cel'lion  (-sSl'ywn),  n. ;  pi.  E.  -cellions  (-yfinz), 
L.  -celliones  (-sSl-yo'nez).  [L.  circumcellio ,  - onis ;  circum 
around  -f-  cella  cell.]  1.  Eccl.  Hist.  One  of  a  sect  or 
group  of  fanatic  Donatists  of  the  4th  century,  who  roved 
through  northern  Africa,  plundering  and  marauding,  and 
who  frequently  willfully  exposed  themselves  to  death  at 
the  hands  of  the  pagans  so  as  to  be  martyrs.  The  Circum- 
cellions  are  called  also  Agonists ,  Agonistae ,  or  Agonistici. 

2.  [/.  c.]  Hence,  any  roving  monk, 
cir'cum-cinct'  (-sYqkt'),  a.  [L .  circumcinctus.]  Girt  about; 
girdled ;  cinctured.  Rare. 

This  [circle]  was  by  another  circumcinct.  C.  E.  Norton  ( Dante). 
cir'cum  cise  (sGr'kilm-siz),  v.  t. ;  cir'cum-cised  (-sizd); 
cir'cum-cis'ing.  [L.  circumcisus,  p.  p.  of  circumcitlere  to 
cut  around,  to  circumcise  ;  circum  -f-  caedere  to  cut ;  akin 
to  E.  caesura,  homicide,  concise.]  1.  To  cut  off  the  pre¬ 
puce,  or  foreskin,  of  (in  the  case  of  males),  or  the  internal 
labia  of  (in  the  case  of  females). 

2.  Script.  To  purify  spiritually. 

3.  To  cut  around,  off,  or  away.  Obs.  Gen.  xvii.  11. 

4.  To  cut  off  ;  to  cut  short ;  to  circumscribe.  Obs. 
cir'cum-ci'sion  (-sYzh'Sn),  n.  [L.  circumcisio .]  1.  The 

act  of  cutting  off  the  prepuce,  or  foreskin,  of  males,  or  the 
internal  labia  of  females.  The  circumcision  of  males  is 
practiced  as  a  religious  rite  by  the  Jews,  Moslems,  etc. 

2.  Script,  a  The  Jews  as  a  circumcised  people,  b  Re¬ 
jection  of  the  sins  of  the  flesh;  spiritual  purification,  and 
acceptance  of  the  Christian  faith. 

3.  Eccl.  A  festival  commemorating  the  circumcision  of 
Jesus,  held  on  the  first  of  January  in  the  Roman  Catholic, 
Eastern,  and  Anglican  Churches. 

4.  Act  of  cutting  around.  Obs. 

cir'cum-clude'  (-klood' ;  243),  v.  t.  [L.  circumcludere , 
- clusum ,  to  inclose.]  To  inclose  or  shut  in  or  up.  Rare. 
cir'cum-clu'slon  (-klob'zhiin  ;  243),  n.  Act  of  circumclud- 
ing;  specif.,  Med.,  a  form- of  acupressure  by  means  of  a 
wire  passed  around  the  artery  and  attached  to  a  pin  in¬ 
serted  beneath  it. 

cir'cum-cone'  (sflr'k&m-kon'),  n.  Math.  A  cone  surface 
all  of  whose  elements  are  tangent  to  a  given  surface.  —  cir'- 
cum-con'ic  (-kbn'Yk),  a. 

cir  cum-den'U-da'tion  (-dSn'u-da'shwn),  n.  Geol.  Denu¬ 
dation  around  an  object,  leaving  it  isolated, 
cir  cum-duce'  (-dus'),  v.  t.;  -duced'  (-dust');  -duc'ing  (-dus'- 
Yng).  [See  circumduct.]  1.  To  carry  around;  circumduct. 
2.  Scots  Law.  To  set  a  limit  or  end  to,  or  declare  to  be  at 
an  end,  as  by  a  judicial  decision  ;  as,  to  circumduce  the 
term  allowed  for  introducing  evidence, 
cir  cum  duct'  (-dukt'),  v.  t.  ;  -duct'ed;  -duct'ing.  [L.  cir- 
cumductus,  p.p.  of  circum ducere  to  lead  around  ;  circum  -{- 
ducere  to  lead.]  1.  To  lead  about ;  to  lead  astray.  Rare. 

2.  Law.  To  put  a  limit  or  end  to  ;  esp.,  Civil  Law ,  to 
abrogate  or  annul ;  as,  to  circumduct  a  law  or  citation. 

3.  To  give  a  motion  of  circumduction  to,  as  a  horse’s  leg. 
See  circumduction,  2. 

cir'cum-duc'tion  (  duk'slmn),  n.  [L.  circumductio.']  1.  A 
leading  about;  circuitous  course,  lit.  or  fig.  Rare.  Hooker. 

2.  A  turning  about  a  center  or  axis  ;  revolution  ;  rotation  ; 
specif.,  Physiol.,  the  movement  of  a  limb  so  that  its  distal 
end  describes  a  circle,  the  proximal  end  remaining  fixed. 

3.  Law.  Act  of  circumducing  or  circumducting;  termi¬ 
nation,  abrogation,  or  cancellation,  as  of  the  term  allowed 
for  giving  evidence. 

cir'cum  e-soph'a-gal,  cir'cum  oe-soph'a-gal  (  e-sSf'd- 
gdl),  -e'so-phag'e  al  or  ce'so  phag'e  al  (-e'so-fSj'e-al), 
a.  Surrounding  the  esophagus  ;  — applied  specif.,  Zool ., 
to  the  ring  of  nerve  ganglia  and  commissures  of  many 
mollusks  and  arthropods. 

cir-cum'fer  ence  (ser-kuiii'fer-ens),  n.  [L.  circumferentia; 
fr.  circum  and  ferre  to  bear.  See  bear,  v.]  1.  The  line 

that  goes  round  or  encompasses  a  circular  plane  surface  ; 
the  circle  itself  ;  perimeter;  hence,  in  general,  periphery, 
circuit,  or  bound.  ,  Milton. 

2.  Surface  of  a  sphere  or  globular  body.  Obs. 

3.  Anything  round  or  circular.  Obs.  <£*  R.  Milton. 

cir-cum'fer-en'tial  (-Sn'shal),  a.  [LL.  circumferentialis.'] 

Of  or  pert,  to  the  circumference  ;  of  the  nature  of  a  cir¬ 
cumference  ;  encompassing ;  encircling  ;  in  Anat.,  designat¬ 
ing  the  fibrocartilage  bordering  certain  articular  cavities, 
circumferential  pitch,  Mech .,  circular  pitch  (see  pitch,  11  a). 


cir-cum'fer-en'tor  (ser-kQm'fer-Sn'tSr),  n.  [See  circumfer¬ 
ence.]  1.  Surv.  A  hor¬ 
izontal  compass  with 
diametral  projecting 
arms  carrying  each  a 
vertical  slit  sight  at 
its  extremity,  used  for 
taking  horizontal  an¬ 
gles  and  bearings.  It 
sometimes  carries  an  Circumferentor, 

exact  vertical  leveling  attachment. 

2.  A  graduated  wheel  for  measuring  tires ;  a  tire  circle. 
Clr  cum-flect'(8fir/kwm-flekt';  sGr'k&m-flgkt),  v.  (.;  -flect'- 
ed  ;  -flect'ing.  [L.  circumjlectere.  See  circumflex.] 

1.  To  mark  with  the  circumflex  accent,  as  a  vowel. 

2.  To  bend  around.  Rare. 

cir'cum  flex  (sfir'kftni-flSks),  n.  [L.  circumjlerus  a  bend¬ 
ing  round,  fr.  circumjlectere,  circumflexum,  to  bend  or  turn 
about  ;  circum  -f-  flcclere  to  bend.  See  flexible.] 

1.  Gram.  A  mark  ( •%  later  ~)  or ig.  used  in  Greek  over 
long  vowels  to  iudicate  a  compound  (rising-falling)  tone, 
and  thence  in  other  languages  to  mark  length,  contraction, 
etc.;  — called  also  circumflex  accent.  See  accent,  n.,  2. 

2.  A  wave  of  the  voice  embracing  both  a  rise  and  a  fall  or 

a  fall  and  a  rise  on  the  same  syllable.  Walker. 

cir'cum-flex,  v.  t.  /  -flexed  (-fllkst);  -flex'ing  (-flgk'sYng). 

1.  To  flex,  or  bend,  round. 

2.  To  mark  or  pronounce  with  a  circumflex.  Walker. 
cir'cum-flex,  a.  [L.  circumflexus ,  p.  p.]  1.  Gram.  Des¬ 
ignating,  or  pert,  to,  the  circumflex.  See  circumflex,  n.,  1. 

2.  Flexed  or  bent  round.  Rare.  Swift. 

3.  Bending  around ;  —  designating  esp.  certain  arteries 
and  veins,  and  a  nerve  (see  below). 

4.  Characterized  by  the  tone,  quantity,  or  quality  indicated 
by  the  circumflex  accent. 

circumflex  arteries,  a  Either  of  two  branches  of  the  deep 
femoral  artery ;  the  external  supplies  the  front  of  the  thigh ; 
the  internal  the  adductor  muscles,  etc.  b  Either  of  two 
branches  of  the  axillary  artery  which  wind  around  the  neck 
of  the  humerus.  —  c.  iliac  arteries,  branches  of  the  external 
iliac  and  femoral  arteries  extending  outward  near  Pou- 
part’s  ligament.  The  deep  circumflex  iliac  passes  along  the 
inside  of  the  iliac  crest  and  anastomoses  with  the  iliolum¬ 
bar. —  c.  inflection,  pitch,  or  slide,  Elocution ,  a  compound 
tone,  the  result  of  rising  followed  by  falling  pitch  :  — by 
some  modern  writers  extended  to  falling-rising  pitch,  the 
two  being  distinguished  as  “  rising  circumflex  ’’and  “  fall¬ 
ing  circumflex  ”  and  indicated  by  (~)  and  (-).  — c.  nerve, 
a  nerve  arising  from  the  posterior  cord  of  the  brachial 
plexus,  supplying  the  shoulder  joint  and  the  adjacent 
muscles  ana  integument. 

circum-flex'ion  (-fiSk'shftn),  n.  [L.  circumflexio.~\  1.  Act 
of  bending  round,  or  causing  to  assume  a  curved  form ; 
also,  a  winding  about ;  a  circuity. 

2.  Act  of  marking  or  pronouncing  with  a  circumflex, 
cir-cum'flu-ence  (ser-kum'flob-ens ;  243),  n.  A  flowing 
round.  Rare. 

cir-cum'flu-ent  (-ent),  a.  [L.  circumfluens,  p.  pr.  of  cir- 
cumfluere ;  circum  -\-fluere  to  flow.]  Flowing  round;  sur¬ 
rounding  in  the  manner  of  a  fluid  ;  ambient.  “  The  deep, 
circumfluent  waves.”  Pope. 

Clr-cum'flu  OUS  (-ms),  a.  [L.  circumfluus.~\  1.  Flowing 
arouud ;  circumfluent. 

Just  as  meteors  kindle  to  brief  splendor  in  shooting  athwart 
our  cloud  of  “  circumfluous  air.  "  Agnes  J/.  Clerke. 

2  Flowed  round;  surrounded,  as  by  water, 
cir'cum-fo-ra'ne  ous  (sGr'k/hn-fo-ra'ne-ws),  a.  [L.  circum- 
foraneus  found  in  markets ;  circum  -f-  forum  a  market 
place.]  Going  about  from  market  to  market ;  walking 
abroad  or  wandering  ;  hence,  vagrant ;  quack.  Addison. 
cir  cum  fuse'  (-fuz'),  V.  t.  ;  -fused'  (-fuzd');  -fus'ing  (-fuz'- 
Tng).  [L.  circumfusus,  p.  p.  of  circumfundere  to  pour 
around  ;  circum  -f-  funder e  to  pour.,]  To  pour  round  ;  to 
spread  or  diffuse  round. 

His  army  circumfused  on  either  wing.  Milton. 

cir'cum  fu'sion  (-fu'zhftn),  n.  [L.  oircumfusio.']  Act  of 
circumfusing,  or  state  of  being  circumfused.  Swift. 

cir'cum  ges-ta'tion  (-jSs-ta'sli&n),  n.  [L.  circum  gesture 
to  carry  around  ;  circum  -j-  gesture  to  carry.]  Act  or 
process  of  carrying  about.  Obs.  or  R. 
cir' cum-gy 'rate  (-ji'rat),  v.  t.  &  i.  To  cause  to  gyrate, 
or  perform  a  rotary  or  circular  motion ;  to  roll  or  turn 
round  ;  to  go  or  tr  vel  round.  Rare.  Ray. 

cir  cum-gy-ra'tion  (-ji-ra'shwn),  n.  A  circumgyrating;  act 
of  turning,  rolling,  or  whirling  round;  revolution. 

A  certain  turbulent  and  irregular  circumgyration.  Holland. 
cir'cum-gy'ra-to-ry  (-ji'rd-to-rY),  a.  Circumgyrating. 
cir'cum-hor'i  zon'tal  (hbr'Y-zon'tal),  a.  About  the  horizon, 
circumhorizontal  arc,  a  complete  small  circle  parallel  to  the 
horizon,  which  appears  brighter  than  the  rest  of  the  sky 
and  contains  the  mock  suns  of  a  solar  halo, 
cir'cum  ln-ces'sion  (-Yn-sSsh'&n),  n.  [circum-- f-  L.  ince- 
dere,  incessum,  to  walk.]  Theol.  The  reciprocal  existence 
in  each  other  of  the  three  persons  of  the  Trinity, 
cir'cum  in'SU-lar  (-Yn'su-lar),  a.  [circum-  -f-  L.  insula 
island.]  Surrounding  an  island;  specif.,  A nat.,  surround¬ 
ing  the  island  of  Reil  in  the  brain. 
cir'cunHa'cence  (-ja'scns),  n.  State  of  being  circumjacent, 
cir'cum  Ja'cen  cy  (-ja's?n-sY),  n.  ;  pi.  -cies  (-sTz).  Circurn- 
jacence  ;  also,  concretely,  pi.,  circumjacent  parts. 


clr'cum-ja'cent  (sfir'kftm-ja'sent),  a.  [L.  circumjacens , 
p.  pr.  of  circumjacere  ;  circum  -f-  jacere  to  lie.]  Lying 
round;  bordering  on  every  side  ;  surrounding.  Fuller. 
cir'cum— Jo'vi-al  (sQr'k&m-jo'vY-al),  a.  Astron.  Revolving 
about  or  surrounding  the  planet  Jupiter, 
cir'cum- Jo'vi-al  )  n.  Astron.  Any  of  the  satellites  of 
cir  cum-Jo'vi  al  1st f  Jupiter.  Obs. 
cir'cum  lat'er  al  Ism  (-lXt'er-31-Yz’m),  n.  Bot.  The  tend¬ 
ency  exhibited  in  plant  evolution  toward  a  circular  or  ver- 
ticillate  arrangement  of  parts  around  an  axis.  Cf.  bilat¬ 
eralism.  L.  H.  Bailey. 

Cir  cum-lit'to-ral  (-lYt'o-ral),  a.  Adjoining  the  shore  ;  — 
applied  to  a  zone  or  area  of  the  sea  bottom, 
cir  cum-lo  cu'tion  (-lo-ku'shwn),  n.  [L.  circumlocutio , 
fr.  circumloqui ,  -locutus,  to  make  use  of  circumlocution; 
circum  loqui  to  speak.  See  loquacious.]  Use  of  many 
or  several  words  to  express  an  idea  that  might  be  expressed 
by  few  or  one  ;  indirect  or  roundabout  language  ;  an  indi¬ 
rect  or  roundabout  expression  or  sentence  ;  a  periphrase. 

The  plain  Billingsgate  way  of  calling  name^  .  .  .  would  save 
abundance  of  time  lost  by  circumlocution  Swift. 

Syn.  —  See  redundancy. 

—  cir'cum-lo-cu'tion-al  (-31),  cir'cum-lo-cu'tion  a-ry 

(  a-rT),  a.  — cir'cum-lo  cu'tion  ist,  n. 

Circumlocution  Oifice.  A  term  of  ridicule,  originating 
with  Dickens  in  “  Little  Dorrit,”  for  a  governmental  office 
where  business  is  delayed  by  passing  through  the  hands 
of  different  officials  ;  hence,  governmental  routine  or  for¬ 
mality  ;  a  system  of  red  tape. 

cir'cum-loc'u-to-ry  (-15k'u-to-rY),  a.  Characterized  by 
circumlocution;  periphrastic;  roundabout.  Shenstone. 

Cir'cum-lu'nar  (-lu'ndr),  a.  Astron.  Revolving  about  or 
surrounding  the  moon. 

cir'cum-Mer-cu'ri-al  )  a.  Astron.  Revolving  about  or 
cir'cum-Mer-CU'ri-an  1  surrounding  the  planet  Mercury, 
cir'cum  me-rid'i-an  (sflr'kwm-me-rid'Y-dn),  a.  About,  or 
near,  the  meridian. 

cir'cum-me-rid'i-an,  n.  An  altitude  of  a  heavenly  body 
observed  when  near  the  meridian. 

cir'cum-mi-gra'tion  (-ml-gra'slnm),  n.  Act  of  moving 
or  wandering  from  place  to  place. 

cir  cum-mure'  (  mur'),  v.  t. ;  -mured'  (-mlird') ;  -mur'ing 
(-mur'ing).  To  mure  about,  or  encompass  with  a  wall.  Shak. 
cir(cum-nav'i-ga-ble  (-n5v'Y-ga-b’l),  a.  Capable  of  being 
sailed  round.  Ray. 

cir'cum-nav'i-gate  (-n3v'Y-gat),  v.  t. ;  -gat'ed  (-gat'gd) ; 
-gat'ing  (-gat'Yng).  [L.  circumnavigatus,  p.  p.  of  circum- 
navigare  to  sail  round  ;  circum  -f-  navigare  to  navigate.] 
To  sail  round;  as,  to  circumnavigate  the  earth.  —  cir'cum- 
nav'i  ga'tion  (-ga'shwn),  n. 

Cir'cum-Nep  tu'ni-an,  a.  Astron.  Revolving  about  or 
surrounding  the  planet  Neptune. 

cir'cum-nu'tate  (-nu'tat),  v.  i. ;  -tat-ed  (-tat-5d) ;  -tat- 
ing  (-tat-Tng).  To  exhibit  or  pass  through  circumnutation. 
cir  cum  nu  ta'tion  (-uu-ta'shwn),  n.  Plant  Physiol.  The 
tendency  exhibited  by  the  growing  portions  of  a  plant,  as 
the  apex  of  a  stem  or  tendril,  to  describe  irregular  curves 
or  ellipses.  These  movements  are  autonomic,  and  are  not 
comparable  with  the  curvature  of  a  twining  stem,  which 
results  from  external  stimulus.  See  nutation,  curvature. 
cir'cum-nu'ta-to-ry  (sfir'kwm-nu'td-to-rY),  a.  Of  or  per¬ 
taining  to  circumnutation. 
cir'cum  O'ral  (-o'rai),  a.  Around  the  mouth, 
cir'cum-po'lar  f-po'lar),  a.  Surrounding  a  pole,  either  of 
the  earth  or  of  the  heavens. 

cir'cum-po'lar,  n.  Astron.  A  star  within  a  few  degrees 
of  either  the  north  or  south  pole  of  the  heavens. 

Cir  cum-pose'  (-poz'),  v.  t.  To  place  around.  Obs.  or  R. 
cir'cum  po  si'tion  (-po-zYsh'r/n),  n.  [L.  circumpositio ,  fr. 
circumponere,  -positum,  to  place  around.]  1.  Act  of  plac-. 
ing  in  a  circle,  or  round,  or  the  ptate  of  being  so  placed* 

2.  Hort.  Pot  layering. 

cir'cum-ra'di-us  (-ra'dY-3s),  n.  Math.  The  radius  of  the 
circumcircle. 

cir'cum  ro'tate  (-ro'tat),  t\  t.  &  i.  [L.  circumrotare  ;  cir¬ 
cum  -f-  rotare  to  turn  round.]  To  turn  round  ;  rotate.  Rare. 
cir' cum-ro- ta'tion  (-ro-ta'slmn),  n.  Act  of  turning  or 
going  round,  as  of  a  wheel;  circumvolution  ;  rotation, 
cir'cum-ro'ta-to-ry  (-ro'td-to-rY),  a.  Of,  pert,  to,  or  char¬ 
acterized  by,  circumrotation  ;  turning  or  whirling  round, 
cir'cum-scis'sile  (-sYs'Yl),  a.  Bot.  Dehiscing  by  a  trans¬ 
verse  fissure  around  the  circumference  ;  —  said  of  certain 
forms  of  capsule.  See  pyxidium. 

cir  cum  scribe'  (-skrlb'),  v.  t. ;  cir'cum-scribed'  (-skribd') ; 
cir'cum-scrib'ing  (-skrfb'Tng).  [L.  circum scribere,  -scrip- 
turn  ;  circum  -f-  scribere  to  write,  draw.  See  scribe.] 

1.  To  draw  a  line  round  ;  to  surround  by  or  as  by  a  bound¬ 
ary  line  ;  to  bound. 

2.  To  inclose  within  limits,  esp.  narrow  limits  ;  to  limit ;  to 
hem  in  ;  bound  ;  confine  ;  restrain  ;  mark  off  ;  define. 

To  circumscribe  royal  power.  Bancroft. 

3.  Geom.  To  draw,  or  be  drawn,  round  so  as  to  touch  at  as 
many  points  as  possible.  (See  inscribe,  5.)  A  curve  cir¬ 
cumscribes  a  polygon  by  passing  through  all  its  vertices; 
a  polygon  (or  polyhedron)  circumscribes  a  curve  (or  sur¬ 
faced  by  touching  it  with  every  side.  See  circumcone. 

4.  To  write  or  engrave  around.  Rare. 

Thereon  is  circumscribed  this  epitaph.  Ashmole 
Syn.  — Bound,  limit,  restrict,  confine,  abridge,  restrain  ; 
environ,  encircle,  inclose,  encompass. 


iYng),  p.  a.  Using  circumam- 
bages.  Rare. 

clr  cum-amrbi-ent,  n.  That 
which  is  circumambient,  as  the 
atmosphere. 

cir/cum-am/'bu-la'tor,  n.  One 
who  circumambulates, 
cir  cum-a'nal,  a.  See  circum-. 
cLUcum-ant-arc'tic,  a.  See 
CIRCUM-. 

clr^um-arc'tic,  a.  See  circum-. 
clrcum-A're-an,  a.  [ circum - 
-f-  Arean.~\  Astron.  Revolving 
about  or  surrounding  Mars, 
cir  cum-bas'al,  a.  Around  the 
base. 

clr'cum-bind',  v.  t.  To  bind 
round.  [cum-.  I 

cir'cum-bo're-al,  a.  See  ciit-| 
cir  cum-bulb'ar,  a.  [circum-  + 
bulbar .]  Around  the  eyeball, 
clr'cum-cen'tral,  a.  See  cir¬ 
cum-. 

cir'cum-cide,  v.  t.  [L.  circum¬ 
citlere.]  To  circumcise.  Obs. 
cir" cum-cinc' tore,  n.  [ circum - 
-f  cincture.]  A  girding  ;  a  girdle. 


circum-cir'cle,  n.  Math.  A 

circumscribed  circle, 
cir'cum-cis  er  ( Bflr'kMm-sIz'fr), 
n.  One  who  circumcises, 
cir  'cum-cize.  Circumcise.  Ref.Sp. 
c  ir'cum-c  o  1  u  m'n  ar,  a.  Sur¬ 
rounding  a  column, 
cir'cum-crea'cence  (s  0  r'k  u  m- 
kri?B/Vn8),  n.  Biol.  A  growing 
around  or  over  ;  epiboly. 
cir  cum-cres'cent  (-c  n  t),  a. 
Biol.  Growing  around  or  ovej. 
circum-cur-aa'tion  (-kOr-sa'- 
slmn),  n.  [L.  cirewncursare, 
-sat ii m.  to  run  round  about.] 
Act  of  running  about  or  ram¬ 
bling,  as.  fig.,  in  speaking.  Obs. 
cir  cum-Cyth  er-e'an,  a.  [cir- 
c  uni-  -I-  Cythcrean.]  Astron. 
Revolving  about  or  surrounding 
the  planet  Venus. 
cir'cMn-date,  a.  Surrounded  ; 
encompassed.  Obs. 
cir'cum-date,  v.'t.  [L.  circum- 

datus ,  p.  p.  of  circum  it  are.]  To 
surround.  Obs.  —  cir'cum-da/- 
tion  (-da'shun),  n.  Obs. 


cir  cum-duc'to-ry,  a.  Of  or  per¬ 

taining  to  circumduction, 
cir-cum'fer-ence,  v.  t.  To  en¬ 
circle  ;  surround.  Rare.  —  cir- 
cum'fer -ent  (s5r-kdm'f5r-£nt), 
a.  Rare. 

cir  cum  fer-en'tial-ly,  adv.  of 
circumferential. 
cir'cum-flant  (sQr'kitm-fh/nt), 
a.  [\j.ri rcumflans,  p.pr.]  Blow¬ 
ing  around.  Obs.  $  R. 
cir  cum-flec'tion  (-ASk'shan). 
Var.  of  <  ircumflexion. 
cir  cum-flex'us  pa-la'ti  (sQr'- 
k/<m-fl£k'8M8  pa-la'ti).  [NL.] 
A  muscle  of  the  palate,  the 
tendon  of  which  before  inser¬ 
tion  encircles  the  hamular  proc¬ 
ess  of  the  internal  pterygoid 
plate.  Called  also  tensor  palati. 
cir^um-fo-ra'ne-an  (-fb-ra'nS- 
dn),  a.  Circumforaneous.  Obs. 
clr'cum-ful'gent,  a.  Shining 
around  or  about.  Rare. 
cir'cum-fu'sile  (  ffl'zTl),a.  [ctr- 
cum-  -f-  L.  fusil  is  fusil,  a.] 
Poured  or  diffused  round.  Rare. 


cir  cum-gyre'  (-jlr'),  v.  t.  if  i. 

I circum -  -f  L.  gyrare  to  go 
round.]  To  encircle;  go  round; 
also,  to  turn  round.  Obs. 
cir'cum-in-ses'sion,  n.  Errone¬ 
ous  for  circum  in  cession. 
cir  cum-i'tion  (sOr'k/zm-Ysh'- 
«n),n.  [L .  circuinitio.]  Actof 
going  round.  Rare. 
cir'cum-Jo'vi-an,  a.  Circum- 
Jovial. 

cir'cum-li-gate'  (sflr'kum-lY- 
gat'),  v.  t.  [L.  circumligatus, 
p.  p.  of  circumligare.]  To  hind 
round  or  about.  Obs.  —  cir  cum- 
li-ga'tion  (-lY-ga'shun),  n.  Obs. 
circum-lite'  (-lit'),  r.  t.  [L. 
circumlitus.]  To  smear  about. 
Obs.  if  R.  —  cir'cum-li'tion 
Y-lYsh'tTn),  n.  Obs.  5r  R. 
j  circum-li'ti-0  (-lYsh'Y-5),  n. 
[L.,  fr.  circumlinere  to  smear 
over.]  Class.  Antiq.  A  certain 
process  of  coloring  marble, 
clr'cum-lo-cute',  v.  t.  Sr  i.  To 
express  by  or  use  circumlocu¬ 
tion.  Rare. 


cir'cum-me-rid'i-o-nal,  a.  Cir- 

cummeridian. 

cir  cum-mun'dane,  a.  [circum- 
-t-  mundane.]  Around  or  sur¬ 
rounding  the  world, 
clr'cum-na'tant,  a.  [circum- 
+  L.  nature  to  swim.]  Swim¬ 
ming  around. 

cir  cum-nav'i-ga'tor.  n.  One 
who  circumnavigates, 
cir'cum-nav'i-ga-t.o-ry,  a.  Of 
or  pert,  to  circumnavigation, 
cir'cum-nu'cle-ar,  a.  Surround¬ 
ing  a  nucleus. 

cir  cum-oe-soph'a-gal  (-e-sbf'a- 
gzili,  -oe  so-phag'e-al  (-e'so-faj'- 
$-d\).  Vars.  ot  CIRCUMESOPHA- 
GAL. 

cir-cum'pa-dan  (sPr-kum'pa- 
d<ln),  cir  cum'pa-dane7  (-dan'), 
n.  [L.  circumpadanvs ;  circum 
-f  Padanus  pert,  to  the  Padus , 
or  Po.]  Found  or  situated 
around  the  river  Po.  Rare. 
cir  cum-pal'li-al( sfir'kum-pftl'- 
Y-rtl),  a.  Zool.  See  circum-. 
cir'cum-plex'ion  (-plek'shtln), 


n.  [L.  circumpfexus,  p.  p.  of 
circumple.ct i  to  embrace.]  A 
clasping  round  ;  encompassing  ; 
also,  a  girdle.  Obs. 
cir  cum ^ 'pli  cate  <  str-kftm'plY- 
kat),  v.  t.  [L.  circumplicare , 
p.  p.  -a<?/.*.]  To  wind  or  fold 
around.  Ohs. —  cir-cumpli-ca'- 
tion,  n.  Obs. 

cir  cum-pol'y-gon.  n.  Math.  A 
circumscribed  polvgon. 
cir'cum-qua'que  (-^kwa'kwe),  n. 
[L.,  on  every  side.]  A  circum¬ 
locution;  circumbendibus.  Obs. 
cir'cum-re'nal.  a.  Lying  near 
or  around  the  kidneys;  as,  cir- 
cumrenal  tissues, 
ci^cum-ro'ta-ry,  a.  Circumro- 
tatory.  Rare. 

cir  cum-sail',  v.  t.  See  circum-. 
cir'cum-Sat'urn-al,  cir'cum-Sa- 
tur'ni-al.  cir'cum-Sa-tur'ni  an. 
a.  Revolving  about  or  surround¬ 
ing  the  planet  Saturn.— n.  A  sat¬ 
ellite  or  moon  of  Saturn. 
ci^cum-Bcrib'a-ble  (-skrlb'a- 
b’l),  a.  See -able. 


f<Tod,  foot ;  out,  oil ;  chair  ;  go  ;  sing,  irjk  ;  then,  thin  ;  nature,  verdure  (250) ;  K  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144) ;  boN  ;  yet ;  zh  =  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Guide. 
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CIRROPODOUS 


cir  cum  scribed'  (sfir'kum-skribd') ,  p.  p.  <5c  p.  a.  of  cir¬ 
cumscribe.  Specif. :  p.  a.  Limited  ;  confined  to  a  limited 
space  ;  as,  a  circumscribed  tumor, 
clr'cum  script  ( sGr'kwm-skrlpt),  a.  [L.  circumscriptus. ] 
Limited;  circumscribed. 

circumscript  ambulacra.  Zool.  —  pet aloid  ambulacra. 
clr'cum-scrip'tion  (-skrTp'ahfiu),  n.  [L.  circumscriptio. 
See  circumscribe.]  1.  Act  of  circumscribing,  or  state  of 
being  circumscribed,  as  by  conditions  or  restraints  ;  mark¬ 
ing  out  or  laying  down  of  limits,  as  of  territory  ;  limita¬ 
tion  ;  bound  ;  confinement ;  limit ;  restraint ;  also,  en¬ 
compassing  ;  encircling. 

The  circumscriptions  of  terrestrial  nature.  Johnson. 

2.  Outline  or  periphery  of  a  body.  Ray. 

3.  A  circumscribing  thing.  Milton. 

4.  A  circumscribed  space  or  place;  a  territory;  district; 
a  chief  political  or  military  division  of  a  country. 

The  country  [Belgium]  is  divided  into  two  military  circum¬ 
scriptions  or  districts.  Statesman's  Year-book  (1SK)2). 

6.  Definition  or  limitation  of  meaning.  Archaic. 

6.  Geom.  Act  of  circumscribing  one  figure  about  another; 
the  condition  of  being  so  circumscribed. 

7.  An  inscription  round  anything,  as  a  coin.  Rare. 
clr'cum-scrlp'tive  (-tiv),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  circum¬ 
scription  ;  specif.  :  a  Confined  or  limited  in  space,  b  Periph¬ 
eral.  Obs.  or  R.  —  cir'cum  scrip'tive  ly ,  adv. 
circumscriptive  ubiety.  See  ubiety. 

cir  cum  so'lar  (-so'ldr),  a.  [circum — |-  solar.']  Astron. 

Situated  near,  surrounding,  or  revolving  about,  the  sun. 
clr'cum  spect  (sfir'kiim-spgkt),  a.  [L.  circumspectus ,  p. 
p.  of  circumspicere  to  look  about  one's  self,  to  observe  ; 
circum  -f-  spicere ,  specere,  to  look.  See  spy.]  Attentive 
to,  or  marked  by  attention  to,  all  the  circumstances  of  a 
case  or  the  probable  consequences  of  an  action  ;  watchful 
on  every  side  ;  cautious  ;  prudent ;  wary. 

Syn.  —  See  careful. 

clr'cum-spec'tion  (-spSk'shwn),  n.  [L.  circumspectio.] 
A  looking  about  or  observation  of  surroundings ;  attention 
to  all  the  facts  and  circumstances  of  a  case  ;  circumspect 
action  or  behavior  ;  caution. 

Syn.  —  Caution,  prudence,  watchfulness,  deliberation, 
thoughtfulness,  wariness,  forecast, 
clr'cum  spec'tlve  (-spek'tiv),  a.  Looking  around  every 
way  ;  cautious  ;  careful  of  consequences ;  watchful  of  dan¬ 
ger.  “  Circumspective  eyes.”  Pope. 

clr'cum  stance  ( sdr'kwm -st Sns) ,  n.  [L.  circumstantial  fr. 
circumstans ,  - antis ,  p.  pr.  of  circumstare  to  stand  around ; 
circum  stare  to  stand  :  cf.  OF.  circumstance ,  F.  cir con- 
stance.  See  stand.]  1.  One  of  the  conditions  under  which 
an  event  takes  place  or  with  respect  to  which  a  fact  is 
determined  ;  a  condition,  fact,  or  event  accompanying,  or 
determining  the  occurrence  of,  another  fact  or  event  ; 
specif.  :  a  An  essential  condition,  or  category,  of  the  fact 
or  event ;  a  primary  qualification.  “  Time,  matter,  or  other 
circumstance ."  Shak.  b  An  accessory  condition  ;  an  at¬ 
tendant  fact  or  qualification  ;  often,  a  more  or  less  extra¬ 
neous  condition  ;  a  nonessential  or  casual  detail. 

The  circumstances  are  well  known  in  the  country  where  they 
happened.  .  Irving. 

C  An  evidential  condition  on  the  basis  of  which  an  event 
(as  a  crime)  may  be  inferred  or  an  accusation  made  prob¬ 
able  or  improbable  ;  as,  the  circumstances  of  the  case  indi¬ 
cate  murder  ;  the  circumstances  tell  against  the  accused. 

2.  pi.  Condition  in  regard  to  worldly  estate ;  state  of 
property;  situation;  surroundings. 

When  men  are  easy  in  their  circumstances ,  they  are  naturally 
enemies  to  innovations.  Addison. 

3.  The  sum  or  complex  of  the  conditions  of  any  fact  or 
event ;  environment ;  esp.,  the  sum  of  the  essential  condi¬ 
tions,  or  of  the  attendant  facts,  that  bear  or  act  upon  the 
subject;  significant  state  of  affairs;  —  used  without/)/., 
without  the  indefinite  article,  and  rarely  with  the  definite. 

Affection  ?  Pooh  !  You  speak  like  a  green  girl 
Unsifted  in  such  perilous  circumstance.  Shak. 

Yet  are  my  sins  not  those  of  circumstance.  Ld.  Lytton. 

4.  Hence,  specif.  :  a  The  formality  of  any  event ;  the 
carrying  out  of  code,  ceremonial,  or  convention,  viewed  as 
more  or  less  accessory  to  the  main  event. 

Pride,  pomp  and  circumstance  of  glorious  war.  Shak. 
b  Significance  ;  importance  ;  as,  a  matter  of  circumstance. 
C  Context.  Obs. 

5.  Copious  or  circumstantial  detail,  as  in  narration ;  cir¬ 
cumstantiality  ;  formerly,  circumlocution. 

6.  An  event,  detail,  or  incident ;  a  fact  or  happening, 
taken  in  the  general  course  of  affairs. 

The  sculptor  had  in  his  thoughts  the  conqueror  weeping  for 
new  worlds,  or  the  like  circumstances  in  history.  Addison. 

7.  An  appurtenant  thing  or  adjunct.  Obs. 

Syn.  —  Occurrence,  incident,  situation,  condition,  posi¬ 
tion,  fact,  detail,  item.  See  event. 

not  a  circumstance  to,  not  even  worthy  of  being  considered 
as  a  subordinate  matter  to ;  nothing  as  compared  with  ;  as, 
it  is  not  a  circumstance  to  what  he  did.  Colloq .,  U.  S.— 
out  of  c.,  without  ceremony;  abrupt.  Obs.  Shak.  —  under 
the  circumstances,  the  state  of  affairs  being  such  as  it  is. 
clr'cum-stance,  v.t.;  cir'cum-stanced  (-stXnst);  cir'cum- 
stanc'ing  (-stSn'sing).  1.  To  provide  with  circumstances; 
to  condition  ;  esp.,  to  supply  with  relative  incidents  or  to 
garnish  with  detail. 

The  poet  took  the  matters  of  fact  as  they  came  down  to  him 
and  circumstanced  them,  after  his  own  manner.  Addison. 

2.  To  govern  by  events  or  circumstances.  Obs.  &  R.  “  I 
must  be  circumstanced ."  Shak. 


cir'cum-stanced  (sfir'kwm-stXnst),  p.  a.  Placed  in  a  par¬ 
ticular  position  or  condition  or  in  certain  circumstances ; 
situated. 

The  proposition  is,  that  two  bodies  so  circumstanced  will  bal¬ 
ance  each  other.  .  W  hewell. 

cir  cum  stan'tial  (-stSn'shal),  a.  [Cf.  F.  circonstanciel.] 

1.  Consisting  in,  pertaining  to,  or  dependent  on,  circum¬ 
stances  or  particular  incidents. 

The  usual  character  of  human  testimony  is  substantial  truth 
under  circumstantial  variety.  #  t  aley. 

2.  Incidental ;  relating  to,  but  not  essential. 

We  must  therefore  distinguish  between  the  essentials  in  reli¬ 
gious  worship  .  .  .  and  what  is  merely  circumstan tial.  Sharp. 

3.  Abounding  with  circumstances,  as  of  description,  form, 
ceremony,  etc.  ;  detailing  or  exhibiting  all  the  circum¬ 
stances  ;  minute ;  particular. 

Tedious  and  circumstantial  recitals.  Prior. 

4.  Of  or  pertaining  to  circumstances,  or  conditions  of 

material  welfare.  Coleridge. 

Syn.  —  Detailed,  precise,  exact.  —Circumstantial,  partic¬ 
ular,  minute  come  into  comparison  with  reference  to  de¬ 
scription  or  narration.  Circumstantial  implies  fullness 
of,  particular  (see  special),  more  specific  and  precise  at¬ 
tention  to,  details ;  minute  (see  small),  the  omission  of 
nothing,  however  trivial  or  unimportant.  Cf.  correct. 

The  historian  is  so  tediously  circumstantial  .  .  .  that  _ we  are 
all  three  weary  of  him.  Coivper. 

As  for  the  various  turns  of  the  eyesight,  such  ns  the  voluntary 
or  involuntary,  the  half  or  the  whole  leer,  I  shall  not  enter  into 
a  very  particular  account  of  them.  Spectator. 

With  the  unwearied  application  of  a  plodding  Flemish  paint¬ 
er,  who  draws  a  shrimp  with  the  most  minute  exactness,  he 
[Pope]  had  all  the  genius  of  one  of  the  first  masters.  Coivper. 
circumstantial  evidence,  Law ,  evidence  that  tends  to  prove 
a  fact  in  issue  by  proving  other  events  or  circumstances 
which,  according  to  the  common  experience  of  mankind, 
are  usually  or  always  attended  by  the  fact  in  issue,  and 
therefore  affords  a  basis  for  a  reasonable  inference  by  the 
jury  or  court  of  the  occurrence  of  the  fact  in  issue, 
cir' cum  Stan'tial,  n.  A  circumstantial  matter  ;  a  detail ; 
an  attendant  circumstance  ;  esp.,  something  incidental  to 
the  main  subject ;  a  nonessential ;  —  generally  in  the  pi.  ; 
as,  the  circumstantials  of  religion.  Addison. 

cir' cum  Stan' ti  al'i  ty  (-stSn'shY-Sl'T-tl),  n.  State,  char¬ 
acteristic,  or  quality  of  being  circumstantial ;  particular¬ 
ity  or  minuteness  of  detail ;  also,  concretely,  a  circum¬ 
stantial  matter  ;  a  detail.  “  I  will  endeavor  to  describe 
with  sufficient  circumstantiality.'''  Re  Quincey. 

cir'cum-stan'tial  ly  (-stSn'shal-Y),  adv.  In  a  circum¬ 
stantial  manner  ;  specif.  :  a  In  respect  to  circumstances, 
b  By  paying  attention  to  circumstance  or  mere  details. 
C  Not  essentially  ;  accidentally. 

Of  the  fancy  and  intellect,  the  powers  are  only  circumstan¬ 
tially  different.  QlanviU. 

d  In  every  circumstance  or  particular  ;  minutely. 

To  set  down  somewhat  circumstantially ,  not  only  the  events, 
but  the  manner  of  my  trials.  Boyle. 

cir'cum  stan'ti-ate  (-st&u'shY-at),  v.  t.  ;  cir'cum-stan'ti- 
at'ed  (-at/8d) ;  cjr'cum-stan'ti-a^ing  (-at'ing).  [See  cir¬ 
cumstance.]  1.  To  place  in  particular  circumstances  ;  to 
invest  with  particular  accidents  qr  adjuncts;  condition.  Obs. 

2.  To  support  by  circumstances  ;  to  enter  into  details  con¬ 
cerning  ;  to  exhibit  with,  or  in,  detail. 

Neither  will  time  permit  to  circumstantiate  these  particulars, 
which  I  have  only  touched  in  the  general.  State  Trials  (1661). 
cir'cum-ter-res'tri-al  (-t?-rgs'trY-51),  a.  [circum-  -f-  terres¬ 
trial.]  Astron.  Revolving  about  or  surrounding  the  earth, 
clr  cum-U  ra'nl-an,  a.  [circum — Uranian.]  Astron. 
Revolving  about  or  surrounding  the  planet  Uranus, 
cir'cum  val'late  (-val'at),  v.  t.;  -val'lat-ed  (-lat-5d) ; 
-val'lat-ing  (-lat-Tng).  [L.  circumvallatus ,  p.  p.  of  cir- 
cumvallare  to  surround  with  a  wall ;  circum  -f-  vallare  to 
wall,  fr.  vallum  rampart.]  To  surround  with  or  as  with  a 
rampart,  a  wall,  or  a  line  of  trenches. 

Circumvallated  month  by  month  .  .  .  with  pain.  R.  Browning. 
clr'cum- val'late,  a.  1.  Surrounded  with  or  as  with  a  wall, 
a  rampart,  or  a  line  of  trenches. 

2.  Anal.  Surrounded  by  a  ridge  or  elevation  ;  as,  the  cir- 
cumvallate  papillae,  eight  to  twelve  in  number,  arranged  in 
a  V -shaped  row  on  the  back  part  of  the  tongue, 
cir  cum-val  la'tion  (-v5-la'sh5n),  n.  1.  Act  of  surround¬ 
ing  a  place,  as  a  besieged  city,  with  a  wall,  a  rampart,  or  a 
line  of  trenches. 

2.  Fort.  In  full,  line,  wall,  etc.,  of  circumvallation :  a  A 
line  of  field  works  consisting  of  ramparts  and  intrench- 
meiits  made  around  a  besieging  army,  to  protect  the  be¬ 
siegers  against  attack  from  without,  b  Such  a  line  made 
around  any  place  to  assist  in  attack  or  defense.  Also  fig. 

3.  Hort.  =  pot  layering. 

cir  cum  vent'  (sGr'kum-vgnt'),  v.  t.  ;  -vent'ed  ;  -vent'ing. 
[L.  circumventus ,  p.  p.  of  circumvenire ,  lit.,  to  come  around; 
circum  -f-  venire  to  come,  akin  to  E.  come.]  1.  To  sur¬ 
round  or  encompass,  as  by  craft  or  stratagem  ;  to  lay  traps 
for,  as  in  speech. 

2.  To  gain  advantage  over  by  arts,  stratagem,  or  decep¬ 
tion  ;  deceive;  cheat;  delude  ;  get  around. 

I  circumvented  whom  I  could  not  gain.  Dryden. 

3.  To  go  round  ;  circuit.  Hood. 

Syn.  —  See  frustrate. 

cir'cum-vent',  v.  i.  To  use  circumvention  ;  overreach, 
cir'cum  ven'tion  (-vSn'shwn),  n.  [L.  circumventio .]  Act 
of  circumventing. 

A  school  in  which  he  learns  sly  circumvention.  Cowper. 
clr'cum- ven'tive  (-tiv),  a.  Tending  to  circumvent ;  de¬ 
ceiving  by  artifices ;  deluding. 


cir-cum'vo-lant  (ser-kum'vo-lant),  a.  [L.  circum  volans , 
p.  pr.]  Flying  around. 

cir-cum'vo  late  (-lat),  v.  t.  [L.  circumvolare ,  -volatu/m  ; 
circum  -f-  rolare  to  fly.]  To  fly  around.  Rare.  —  cir- 
cum-vo  la'tion  (sfir'kftui-vi-la'shfin),  n.  Rare. 
cir-cum'vo  lute  (ser-kum'vo-lfit),  v.  t.  [L.  circumvolvere , 
p.  p.  -volutus.]  To  roll  or  bend  round  into  volutions  ;  also, 
to  wrap  or  inclose  with  something  twisted  or  wound  round, 
cir'cum  vo  lu'tion  (stir'kwm-vo-lu'slmn),  n.  [See  circum- 
volve.]  1.  Act  of  circumvolutiug,  or  state  of  being  circum- 
voluted  ;  a  rolling  or  wrapping  round.  Arbuthnol. 

2.  a  A  fold  or  turn  of  a  thing  rolled  or  bent  in  volutions, 
b  A  roundabout  course  or  procedure  ;  a  winding  or  sinu¬ 
osity;  specif.,  roundabout  discourse ;  circumlocution. 

He  had  neither  time  nor  temper  for  sentimental  circumvolu¬ 
tions.  Beaconsfield. 

cir  cum  volve'  (-volv'),  v.  t.  ;  -volvei/  (-vSlvd') ;  -volv'- 
ing.  [L.  circumvolvere,  -volutum  ;  circum  -f-  volverc  to 
roll.]  1.  To  turn  round  or  revolve,  as  on  an  axis,  or  in  a 
circular  path.  Herrick . 

2.  To  wind,  wrap,  or  bend  round,  in  volutions.  Obs. 
cir' cum  volve',  v.  i.  To  turn  round  ;  revolve  ;  rotate, 
clr'cum  ze'nith  (-ze'nith)  I  a.  Astron.  &  Gcol.  Surround- 
cir'cum  ze'nith-al  (-51)  )  ing  or  near  the  zenith,  or  cul¬ 

minating  near  it ;  as,  a  circumzenith  star. 
cir'CUS  (sdr'kws),  n.  [L.  circus  circle,  ring,  circus  (in 
sensei).  See  circle  ;  cf.  cirque.]  1.  Roman  Antiq.  A 
level  oblong  space  surrounded  on  three  sides  by  seats  of 
wood,  earth,  or  stone,  rising  in  tiers  one  above  another, 
and  divided  lengthwise  through  the  middle  by  a  barrier 
(the  spina),  around  which  the  track  or  course  was  laid  out. 
It  was  used  for  chariot  races,  games,  and  public  shows. 
The  Cir'cus  Max'i-mus  (mSk'sT-m5s),  often  called  specif,  the 
Circus,  was  between  the  Palatine  and  Aventine  hills.  It 
was  probably  over  2,000  ft.  long  and  600  ft.  wide,  and  is  esti¬ 
mated  to  have  held  perhaps  upwards  of  250,000  spectators. 

2.  An  area  or  inclosure  similar  in  shape  or  use  ;  esp.  :  a 
A  circular  inclosure  for  the  exhibition  of  feats  of  horse¬ 
manship,  acrobatic  performances,  etc.  Also,  the  company 
of  performers  with  their  equipage,  or  the  performance  it¬ 
self.  b  A  natural  amphitheater  ;  a  cirque. 

3.  Circle  or  ring  ;  hence,  encircling  or  inclosing  line.  Rare. 

The  narrow  circus  of  my  dungeon  wall.  Byron. 

4.  A  circular  area  or  open  place  at  the  intersections  of 
streets  ;  —  often  used  in  proper  names.  Eng. 

5.  [cap.]  Zool.  The  genus  of  hawks  consisting  of  the  typi¬ 
cal  harriers.  See  harrier,  marsh  hawk. 

cire'-per  due'  (ser'pSr'dii'),  a.  Also  clre  perdue.  [F.] 
Lit.,  lost  or  waste  wax  ;  hence,  designating,  or  pertaining 
to,  a  process  in  common  use  for  casting  bronze  statues, 
etc.,  which  consists  in  constructing  a  model  with  a  wax 
surface  of  suitable  thickness,  forming  the  outside  mold 
about  this,  heating  so  that  the  wax  melts  and  runs  out,  and 
filling  the  vacant  space  with  metal, 
cirl'  bun  ting  (sfirl').  [Cf.  It.  cirlo.]  A  handsomely  marked 
European  bunting  (E  inberiza  cirlus). 
cirque  (sGrk),  n.  [F.,  fr.  L.  circus.]  1.  A  circus.  Archaic. 

2.  A  circle  ;  a  circular  erection  or  arrangement  of  objects. 

A  dismal  cirque 

Of  Druid  stones  upon  a  forlorn  moor.  Keato. 

3.  Geol.  A  deep,  steep-walled,  amphitheatral  recess  in  a 
mountain,  generally  ascribed  to  glacial  erosion  ;  a  corrie. 

cir 'rate  (sYr'at),  a.  [L.  cirratus  having  ringlets,  fr.  cirrus 
a  curl.]  Zool.  Bearing  cirri. 

Cir-rho'sis  (sY-ro'sYs),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  xippr's  orange- 
colored  :  cf .  F.  cirrhose.  From  the  yellowish  appearance 
which  the  diseased  liver  often  presents  when  cut.]  Med. 
A  pathological  change  occurring  in  tissues  of  various  or¬ 
gans,  consisting  of  induration  caused  by  an  excessive  for¬ 
mation  of  connective  tissue  followed  by  contraction ; 
specif.,  a  disease  of  the  liver  in  which  it  becomes  usually 
more  dense  and  fibrous  and  undergoes  degeneration,  tak¬ 
ing  on  a  granular  yellow  appearance  due  to  coloring  of  the 
acini  by  bile  pigments.  There  are  two  varieties  :  atrophic, 
in  which  the  organ  diminishes  in  size,  and  hypertrophic , 
in  which  it  increases. 

cir-rhot'ic  (sY-rht'Yk),  a.  Pertaining  to,  caused  by,  or  af¬ 
fected  with,  cirrhosis  ;  as,  ciirhotic  degeneration, 
clr'ri-  (sTr'T).  A  combining  form  from  Latin  cirrus ,  sig¬ 
nifying  curl,  ringlet. 

cir'ri  ped  (-pSd),  a.  Zool.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Cirri- 
pedia.  —  n.  One  of  the  Cirripedia  ;  a  barnacle.’ 

Cir'ri  pe'di  a  (-pe'dY-a),  n.pl.  [NL.  ;  cirri-  -f-  L.  pes, pedis, 
foot.]  Zool.  An  order  or  higher  group  of  degraded  marine 
Crustacea,  free-swimming  in  the  larval  stages,  but  per¬ 
manently  attached  or  parasitic  as  adults.  It  consists  of 
the  barnacles  and  certain  allied  parasitic  forms,  and  some¬ 
times  includes  also  the  Rhizocephala. 

cir'ro-  (sTr'o-).  Combining  form  from  cirrus.  See  cirri-. 
clr'ro-cu'mu-lus,  n.  [cirro-  -f  cumulus.]  Meteor.  A 
cloud  form  of  small,  white,  rounded  masses  at  a  high  eleva¬ 
tion,  usually  in  lines  and  regular  groupings  forming  the 
so-called  mackerel  sky.  Cirro-cumulus  often  precedes  a 
change  in  the  weather,  esp.  from  calm  to  blowy  weather, 
cir'ro-fi'lum,  n.  [cirro-  -f-  L.  filum  a  thread.]  Meteor.  A 
striped  cloud  formation  consisting  of  threadlike  cirrus 
clouds  at  about  the  same  height ;  — called  alsomrtts  stripe . 
clr'ro-mac'u-la,  n.  [cirro-  -J-  macula.]  Meteor.  A  cirro- 
cumulus  of  speckled  appearance. 
cir'ro-neb'U-la,  n.  [cirro-  -|-  nebula.]  Meteor.  A  high 
haze  with  centers  of  special  density.  See  cirrus  haze. 


cir'cain-scrib'er  (sfir'kam- 
skrlb'Sr),  n.  One  that  circum¬ 
scribes. 

clr'cum-scrip'ti-ble  I-skrTp'tl- 
b’l),  a.  Circutnscribahle.  Rare. 
cir'cum-scriptTy  (sOr'kwm- 
ekr'rptqt),  adv.  =  circum- 

scriptively.  Rare. 
ciUcxmi-Bcrive'.  [F.  circon- 

scrire .]  To  circumscribe, 
circum-sept',  v.  t.  [L.  circum- 
septus,  p.  p.  of  circumsaepire, 
sepire,  to  hedge  round.]  To  in¬ 
close;  to  hedge  about. 
cir'CTun-specv ,  i*.  t.  [L.  circum- 
spectus .]  To  examine  on  every 
side  ;  observe.  Obs.  8f  R. 
cir'cum-spoc'tious  (-spgk'shus), 
a.  Circumspect.  Obs. 
clU cum- spec 'tive-ly,  adv.  Cir¬ 
cumspectly.  R.  CUM  spect.  I 
clr'cum-specVly,  adv.  of  cir-' 
clr'cum-spectness.  n.  See 
-ness.  [See  circum-.  | 

cir'cum-spher'al  (sfer'dl),  a.| 


clr'cum-stant,  a.  [L.  circum¬ 
stans.  See  circumstance.] 
Standing  or  placed  around  ;  sur¬ 
rounding.  Rare  —n.  A  by¬ 
stander  ;  —  only  in  pi.  Obs. 
cir'cum-stan'tla-ble  (sfir'kilm- 
st&n'shd-b’l),  a.  Capable  of  be¬ 
ing  circumstantiated.  Rare. — 
cir'cum-stan  tia-bil'i-ty  (-bTl'I- 
tl),n.  Rare.  [-ness.  /?are.| 
cir'cum-st&n'tial-ness,  r>.  See| 
ch^cum-stan'ti-ate  (-sbl-at),  a. 
Circumstantiated.  Obs. 
c  i  r'c  u  m-8 1  a  n't  i-a't  i  o  n  (-ar- 
shun),  n.  Act  of  circumstantiat¬ 
ing.  Rare. 

cir'cum-stant-ly,  adv.  of  cir- 
CUMSTANT.  ObS. 
cir'cum-ter-ra'ne-ous  (-tg-ra'n?- 
uB),a.  Around  the  earth.  Rare. 
cir'cum-trop'i-cal,  a.  Occurring 
in  all  tropical  regions, 
clr'cum-um-bil'i-cal,  a.  Anat. 
See  circum-. 

cir'cum-un'du  late,r.*.  To  flow 


round  in  or  as  waves.  Rare.  — 
cir  cum-un  du-la'tion,  n.  Rare. 
cir  cum-vect'.  v.  t.  [L.  circum- 
+  vehere  to  carry ,  p.  p.  rec/us.] 
To  carry  about.  Obs.  fir  R.— cir  '- 
cum-vec'tion  (-vCk'Bhtin),  n. 
Obs.  R.  [circumvents.  I 

cir'' cum- vent'er,  n.  One  who| 
cir'cum-ven'tor,  n.  [L.]  1.  One 
who  circumvents. 

2.  =  circumferentor,  1. 
cir  cum-ver'sion  (-vGr'shwn),  n. 
Also  cir  cum-ver'tion.  [L.  cir- 
cumversio.)  A  turning  round  or 
about.  Obs.  Oxf.  E.  D. 

clr'cum- vest',  t>.  t.  [L.  circum- 
vestire .]  To  clothe  or  wrap 
round  ;  to  invest.  Obs. 
circum-vo-lu'tion-a-ry  (-vu-lii'- 
sh?In-a-rT),  a.  Of  or  Pertaining 
to  circumvolution.  Rare. 
cir'cum-vol'u-to-ry  (-v51'G-tu- 
rt), a.  Winding  about.  [  /?.  Sp.\ 
cir'cum-volv".  Circumvolve.| 
cir'cum-voi'vence  (-v61''v("ns). 


n.  [L.  circumvolvere  to  roll 
round.]  Circumvolution.  Rare. 
circus  movements,  [circus,  m 
sense  ol  a  circle.]  Movements  of 
a  person  in  a  circle,  observed  in 
certain  diseases  of  the  brain, 
circute.  «1*  circuit. 
cire.  •[•  cure,  choice, 
clrke.  *1*  cirque. 
cirkle.  circle. 
cirnall.  +  kernel. 
cir'rat-ed  (slr'at-ed),  a.  Zool. 
Cirrate.  Rare. 

Cir-rat'u-lus  (sl-rftUp-lws),  n. 
[NL.,dim.  See  cirrate.]  Zool. 
A  genus  of  marine  burrowing 
polychtete  worms,  often  yellow 
or  red  in  color,  having  hairlike 
cirri  on  most  of  the  segments, 
cir'rhate  (sir'at),  a.  Bad  form 
for  CIRRATE. 

cir'rhi-,  cir'rho-.  For  various 

words  beginning  cirrhi-  or  cir- 
rho-,  see  the  preferable  forms 
in  cirri-  and  cirro-. 


Cir-rhit'i-dae  (sl-rlt'I-de),  n.  pi. 
[NL.,  from  the  genus  Cirrhites, 
prob.  fr.  L.  cin'us  curl,  lock.] 
Zool.  A  family  of  acanthopter- 
ygian  fishes  closely  resembling 
the  Serranidie,  ana  by  some  in¬ 
cluded  in  that  family.  They 
are  confined  to  the  Pacific 
Ocean  ;  some  species  are  food 
fishes.  —  cir'rhi-toid  (slr'I- 
toia),  a. 

cir'rhose.  Var.  of  cip.rose.  — 
cir'rhose-ly,  adv. 
cir  rhosed'  (sY-rost'),  a.  Med. 
Affected  with  cirrhosis, 
cir'rhous  (sYr'us),  a.  Cirrose. 
cir'rhus  (-us).  Var.  of  cirrus. 
cir'ri,  n .,  pi.  of  cirrus. 

Cirri  bran^hi-a'ta  (-Y-br&iFkY- 
a'td ),n.  ]>!.  [NL.;  cirri- -f-  Bran- 
chiata.)  Zool.  =  Scaphopoda.— 
cir'ri-branch  (-br&i)k),n.  —  cir'- 
ri-bran'chi-ate  (-br&ij'kY-at), 
a.  5r  n. 

cir-rif'er-ous  (sY-rYf'?r-us),  a. 


[cii~ri-  -f  -ferous.)  Bearing  one 
or  more  cirri. 

cir'ri-form  ( sYr'Y-fdrm),  a.  [cir¬ 
ri-  +  -form. J  Like  a  cirrus, 
cir-rig'er-ous  (sY-rYi'er-us),  a. 
[cirri-  +  - gerous .]  Cirrileroug. 
cir'ri-grade  (sYr'l-grad),  a. 
[cirri-  -f  L.  gradi  to  walk.J 
Zool.  Moving  by  means  of  cirri. 
Cir'id-pe'da  (-pe'da),  n.  pL 
Zobl.  =  Cirripedia.  [ped.I 
cir'ri-pede(  -ped).  Var. of  cikri- 
Cir-rit'i-dae,  n.pl.  [NL.]  Zoot 
Syn.  of  ClRRHITID.E. 
cir/ro-bran/chi-a'ta(8Yr/o-brSi)/- 
kY-a'td),  n.pl.  [NL.  ;  ciivo-  + 
Branchiyta.]  =  Scaphopoda. 
cir  ro-cu'mu-lar,  a.  Meteor.  Of 
or  pertaining  to  a  cirro-cumulus. 
cirYo-cu'mu-la-tive,  a.  Tending 
to  a  cirro-cumulus  formation, 
cirro-cu'mu-lous,  a.  Meteor. 
Cirro-cumular. 

cir-rop'o-4ous  (sY-rfip'S-dfis),  o. 
[cirro-  +  -podous.]  Cirriped. 


ale,  senate,  care,  am,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofa  ;  eve,  event,  find,  recent,  maker ;  Ice,  Ill ;  old,  6 bey,  orb,  5dd,  s&ft,  connect ;  use,  unite,  urn,  up,  circus,  menii  ; 

(1  Foreign  Word.  f  Obsolete  Variant  of.  +  combined  with.  =  equals. 
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CTTIZENISM 


Apex  of  Cirrose  Leaf. 
[NL.  ;  cirro-  -f-  Gr. 


Clr'rose  (sir'os;  si-ros'),  a.  [See  cirrus.]  a  Bearing  a 
cirrus  or  cirri ;  esp.,  Hot.,  bearing 
a  tendril  or  tendrils,  b  Resembling 
cirri,  or  tufted  or  curly  hair. 

clr'ro-stom'a-tous  (slr'6-stom'd- 
t«s ;  -sto'ma-tSs),  a.  [ cirro — (- 
-stomatous .]  Zool.  Having  cirri 
around  the  mouth  ;  specif.,  of  or 
pertaining  to  the  Cirrostomi. 

Clr  ros'to-mi  (sl-rSs'to-ml),  n.  pi. 
oTopa  mouth.]  Zool.  The  lowest  group  of  vertebrates, 
consisting  of  the  lancelets ;  —  syn.  of  Acra.ma.  cir'ro 
stome  (sTr'S-stom),  a.  &■  n. 

Clr'ro-stia'tive  (sir'o-etrii'tTv),  a.  Tending  to  a  cirro- 
stratus  formation. 

Cir'ro-Stra'tUS,  n.  [ cirro -  -f-  stratus.’]  Meteor.  A  fairly 
uniform  layer  of  high  stratus  haze,  darker  than  the  white 
cirrus.  It  frequently  consists  of  ice  crystals, 
cir  ro— ve'lum.  n.  [cirro-  -f-  velum.]  Meteor.  Cirrus  in 
sheet  form  veiling  the  whole  sky;  a  continuous  cirro-stratus. 
Cir'rus  (str'ue),  n.; pi.  cir'ri  (-i).  [L.,  lock,  curl,  ringlet.] 

1.  Bot.  A  tendril. 

2.  Zool.  Any  of  various  slender,  usually  flexible  append¬ 
ages  ;  as :  a  The  curved  many-jointed  arms  of  barnacles, 
which  represent  the  thoracic  limbs  of  other  crustaceans, 
b  The  filaments  growing  from  the  stalk  (and  sometimes 
from  the  aboral  surface)  of  crinoids.  c  The  soft  tactile 
or  respiratory  appendages  of  polychsete  worms,  d  The 
tactile  barbels  about  the  mouth  of  many  fishes,  e  The  pro- 
trusible  copulatory  organ  of  trematode  worms  and  certain 
mollusks.  f  The  tufts  of  hair  on  the  legs  or  antenme  of 
many  insects. 

3.  Meteor.  A  white,  filmy  variety  of  cloud  formed  in  the 
highest  cloud  region  (at  altitudes  of  20,000  to  30,000  feet) 
and  appearing  in  various  forms  resembling  carded  wool  or 
hair,  or  a  brush  or  broom,  or  a  band  or  sheet,  or  a  fleece- 
like  patch.  Certain  forms  are  popularly  called  cat's-lail, 
mare  s-tail ,  colt  s-tail r,  cocktail ,  etc.  Cirrus  clouds  normally 
consist  of  minute  ice  crystals. 

cirrus  haze  Meteor .  A  sheet  of  very  high  nebulous  cir¬ 
rus  clouds,  included  in  cirro-stratus  in  the  international 
cloud  notation  ;  —  called  also  cirro-nebula. 

Cir'SO-  (stir'so-).  A  combining  form  from  Greek  xtp<ro?,  a 
dilated  vein. 

Cir'sold  (stir'soid),  a.  \_cirso-  4*  -oid.]  Med.  Varicose, 
cirsoid  aneurysm,  a  disease  of  an  artery  in  which  it  becomes 
dilated  and  elongated,  like  a  varicose  vein. 

Cir-sot'o-my  (sfir-s5t'o-mT),  n.  [< cirso -  -j-  -tomy.]  Surg. 
Removal  of  varices  by  excision. 

cl  ru-e'la  (se(roo-a'la ;  138),  71.  [Sp.,  lit.,  plum.]  The 

plumlike  fruit  of  any  of  several  tropical  American  ana- 
cardiaceous  trees  belonging  to  the  genus  Spondias ,  as  S. 
lutea ,  S.  purpurea,  and  S.  dulcis.  These  fruits  are  yel¬ 
low  or  red  in  color,  with  a  rather  insipid  flavor.  In  Mexico 
and  the  West  Indies  they  are  eaten  raw  or  preserved  in 
many  ways.  See  hog  plum,  Otaheite  apple,  Spondias. 

Cis-  (sTs-).  A  prefix  representing  the  Latin  preposition  cis , 
on  this  side,  used  to  denote :  a  Of  place,  on  this  side;  — 
opposed  to  trails-  or  ultra- ;  as,  cisalpine  ;  cisatlantic  ;  cis- 
gangetic.  b  Of  time,  since ,  subsequent  to  ;  —  opposed  to 
pre-;  as.  cis-Elizabethan  ;  cis-Re formation,  c  Org.  Chevn. 
One  of  the  two  isomers  in  a  case  of  alloisomerism. 
ClS-al'plne  (sTs-51'pni  ;  -pin),  a.  [L.  Cisalpinus ;  cis  on 
this  side  4  Alpinus  Alpine.]  On  the  hither  side  of  the 
Alps,  usually  with  reference  to  Rome,  that  is,  on  the  south 
side  of  the  Alps  ;  — opposed  to  transalpine. 

Cis-aTpine,  n.  R.  C.  Ch.  One  of  a  party  which  accepts 
the  principles  of  the  Gallican  synod  of  1G82  ;  —  usually  in 
pi.  See  Gallicanism.  —  Cis-al'pin-ism  (-pTn-Tz’m),  n. 

Cis  at  lan'tic  (-5t-15n'tik),  a.  [cm-  4  Atlantic.']  On  this 
side  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean  ;  —  used  of  the  eastern  or  the 
western  side,  according  to  the  standpoint  of  the  writer  or 
speaker. 

Cls'co  (sts'ko),  n.  [Prob.  of  Amer.  Indian  origin.]  The 
lake  herring  ( Argyrosomus  artedi) ;  also,  any  of  various 


Cisco  ( Argyrosomus 
artedi).  (*) 

other  whitefishes  of  the  same  genus,  as  the  mooneye  cisco 
(A.  hoyi)  of  Lake  Michigan,  the  bloater  A.  prognathus,  etc. 
ds  lei'than  (sTs-li'than),  a.  On  this,  that  is,  the  western 
or  Austrian,  side  of  the  river  Leitha.  t  . 
cis  mon'tane  (-mSn'tan),  a.  [cw-  -f-  L.  mons  mountain.] 
On  this  side  of  the  mountains,  esp.  of  the  Alps  ;  — opposed 
to  ultramontane.  —  n.  \_cap.]  R.  C.  Ch.  =  Cisalpine. 
Cls'pa -dane'  (sTs'pd-dan'),  a.  [ w-  -f  L.  Padanus  pert,  to 
the  Padus  or  Po.]  O11  the  hither  side  of  the  river  Po,  usually 
with  reference  to  Rome,  and  therefore  on  the  south  side. 
Cis  sam'pe-los  (sis-5m'pe-15s),  n.  [NL.  ;  Gr.  Kitrcrog  ivy 
-}-  afxnehoq  vine.]  A  genus  of  tropical  menispermaceous 


with  I 

rav:* 


vines  having  dioecious  flowers,  the  staminate  usu. 

4  sepals  and  4  petals,  the  pistillate  with  4  petals  and 
sepals.  C.  pareira ,  the  velvetleaf ,  yields  false  pareii 
bee  PAREIRA  BRAVA. 

Cls'slng  (sTs'Tng),  n.  In  graining,  the  preliminary  ra 
tion  of  wetting  the  surface  of  the  wood  with  beer  and 
rubbing  it  with  whiting,  so  that  the  colors  which  are 
mixed  with  beer  may  adhere  to  it. 

Cis'soid  (sis'oid),  n.  [Gr.  KiaooeiSrjs  like  ivy  ;  kktctos  ivy 
-f-  etfio?  form.]  Geom.  A 
curve  invented  by  Diodes 
(?  180  b.  c.)  for  the  purpose 

of  solving  the  celebrated  o  1/  r  \\n 

Delian  problem  of  the  an- 
cient  geometry,  viz.,  to  du¬ 
plicate  acube,  or  to  construct 

two  geometrical  means  be-  p  p  G 

‘ZiS-  lh,e  ®e?:cis8"id  of  Diodes.  ABED  Gen- 
uients.  xtsequation  is  r»  —  erating  Circle;  C Center;  BCD 
y~  (a  t).  It  is  of  third  de-  Diameter;  PEG  Asymptote 
gree  and  class,  with  one  cusp 
A,  and  asymptote  PE G.  and  a  point  of  inflection  at  infin¬ 
ity.  In  the  generalized  cissoid  some  other  curve  may  re¬ 
place  the  circle.  —  cis  soi'dal  (sTs-oi'ddl),  a. 
cis'soid,  a.  Math.  Lying  between  the  concave  sides  of  two  in¬ 
tersecting  curves ;  asra  cissoid  angle;  — opposed  to sistroid. 
Cis'sus  (sTs'ws),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  ivy.]  Bot.  A 

genus  of  erect  or,  more  often,  climbing  vitaceous  shrubs, 
nearly  allied  to  Vitis,  but  differing  in  the  tetramerous 
corolla.  The  250  species  are  widely  distributed  in  the 
tropics,  and  differ  much  in  habit.  Several  are  cultivated. 
Also  [/.  c.J,  a  plant  of  this  genus.  See  trailing  begonia. 
cist  (sTst),  n.  [L.  cista  box,  chest,  Gr.  kujtt).  Cf.  chest.] 
Class.  Arehseol.  A  box  or  chest,  esp.  for  sacred  utensils. 
Cist  (sTst;  W.  kist),  n.  [W.  cist  a  chest  or  coffer,  L.  cista.] 
Archseol.  A  sepulchral  chest  or  chamber  ;  a  cistvaen. 

Cis  ta'ce  *e  (sis-ta'se-e),  n.  pi.  [NL.  See  Cistus.]  Bot.  A 
family  of  shrubs  or  somewhat  woody  herbs  (order  Hyperi- 
cales),  the  rockrose  family,  having  regular,  often  showy 
flowers,  with  numerous  stamens,  simple  style,  l-several- 
celled  ovary,  and  orthotropous  ovules.  The  genera  are 
Cistus ,  Heliantheinum ,  Lee  he  a,  and  Hndsoma ,  chiefly  na¬ 
tives  of  the  Northern  Hemisphere,  -cis-ta'ceous  (-sh&s)*a. 
Cis  ter'eian  (sTs-ttir'shan),  n.  [LL.  Cistercium,  F.  ('iteauy , 
a  convent  not  far  from  Dijon,  in  France  : 
cf.  F.  cistercien.]  Eccl.  A  monk  belong¬ 
ing  to  a  famous  and  once  flourishing  branch 
of  the  Benedictine  Order,  established  in 
1098  at  Ctteaux,  in  France,  by  Robert,  abbot 
of  Molesme.  For  two  hundred  years  the 
Cistercians  followed  the  rule  of  St.  Benedict 
in  all  its  rigor.  There  are  now  a  few  con¬ 
vents  in  Europe  and  America.  Their-  habit 
was  at  first  brown,  but  was  soon  changed  to 
white.  —  a.  Of  or  pert,  to  the  Cistercians, 
cis'tern  (sTs'tern),  n.  [ME.  cisteme ,  OF. 
cisterne ,  F.  citeme ,  fr.  L.  cisterna ,  fr.  cista 
box,  chest.  See  cist  ;  cf.  chest.]  1.  An 
artificial  reservoir  or  tank  for  holding  or 
storing  water  or  other  liquids. 

2  In  various  specific  senses:  a  A  laver. 

Obs.  b  A  large  vessel  for  use  at  the  dining 
table.  Obs.  c  Malting.  The  water  tank  in  which  the 
grain  is  steeped,  d  In  plate-glass  making,  a  cuvette, 
e  In  a  barometer,  the  cup  for  holding  the  mercury,  f  In 
a  condensing  steam  engine,  the  vessel  surrounding  the  con¬ 
denser,  containing  the  injection  water. 

3.  A  natural  reservoir  ;  a  hollow  place  containing  water. 

“  The  wide  cisterns  of  the  lakes.”  Blackmore. 

4.  A  sac  or  cavity  containing  fluid  in  an  organism, 
cistern  of  Pecquet  (pS'ka'),  the  receptaculum  chyli. 

cist'ic  (sTs'tik),  a.  Archseol.  Of  the  nature  of  a  cist, 
cis-toph'o-rus  (sis-tBf'o-rws),  n.;  pi.  -ori  (-ri).  [L.,  fr.  Gr. 
Ki<TTO<t>6po<; ;  KiaT-q  box,  chest  4 to  bear.]  An  an¬ 
cient  silver  coin  of  Asia  Minor.  It  had  a  cista  stamped  on  it. 
There  were  three  values,  the  tetradrachm,  didrachm,  and 
drachm.  See  drachma.  —  cis  to  phor'ic  (sTVto-f5r'ik),  a. 
Gis'tus  (sTs'tws),  7i.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  kiVto?,  klctSos,  rock- 

rose.]  Bot.  A  genus  of  shrubs,  the  rockroses,  typifying 
the  family  Cistaceae,  widely  distributed  in  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean  region  and  the  Orient.  Many  are  cultivated  for 
their  handsome  white  or  yellow  flowers  ;  some  yield  useful 
gums  or  resins.  Among  the  more  important  species  are  C. 
crelicus ,  C.  ladanifei'us ,  C.  laurifolius ,  etc.  Also  [l.  c. J,  a 
plant  of  this  genus.  See  myrrh,  ladanum. 
cist'vaen  (kTst'vin),  n.  [W.  cistfaen.]  Archseol.  A  chest 
or  box-shaped  tomb  in  a  barrow,  esp.  one  designed  for 
urns  containing  the  ashes  of  cremated  dead, 
cit  (sit),  n.  [Short  for  citizen.]  An  inhabitant  of  a  city; 
a  citizen  or  townsman  as  distinguished  from  a  country¬ 
man,  or  a  tradesman  or  shopkeeper  as  distinguished  from 
a  gentleman  ;  a  middle-class  person  ;  —  usually  more  or 
less  contemptuous.  “  Insulted  as  a  cit."  Johnson. 

cit'a  del  (sTt'd-dcl),  n.  [F.  citadelle ,  It.  cittadeUa ,  dim. 
of  citta  city,  fr.  L.  civitas.  See  city.]  1.  A  fortress  in  or 
near  a  fortified  city,  commanding  the  city  and  fortifica¬ 
tions,  and  intended  to  control  the  city  or  to  serve  as  a 
final  point  of  defense. 


2.  In  general,  a  strong  fortress  ;  a  stronghold. 

3.  Im  heavily  armored  ships  ol  war,  the  protected  central 
structure,  which  coutains  the  engines,  boilers,  magazines, 

« 1  \1  pai  1  the  ship,  and  in  and  upon  which 
the  broadside,  battery  is  largely  mounted. 

Syn.  —  Stronghold,  fort,  fortress,  fortification, 
ci  ta'tlon  (sl-ta'shwn),  n.  [ME.  citacioun ,  F.  citation ,  LL. 
cit  alio,  fr.  L.  citare  to  cite.  See  cite.]  1.  An  official  sum¬ 
mons  or  notice  given  to  a  person  to  appear,  as  before  a 
tribimal  of  justice  ;  hence,  any  summons  ;  the  paper  con¬ 
taining  such  summons  or  notice. 

2.  Act  of  citing  a  passage  from  a  book,  or  from  another 
person,  in  its  own  words;  also,  the  passage  or  words  cited; 
quotation;  specif.,  Law,  a  reference  to  decided  cases,  or 
books  of  authority. 

3.  Enumeration  ;  mention  ;  as,  a  citation  of  facts, 
ci'ta-to  ry  (si'td-to-rT),  a.  [LL.  citatorius.]  Having  the 

power  or  faculty  of  citing,  or  summoning;  of  the  nature  of 
a  citation,  or  summons;  as,  letters  citatory. 
cite  (sit),  v.  t. ;  cit'ed  (sit'gd) ;  cit'ing  (sit'Tng).  [F.  ciler , 
fr.  L.  citare ,  intens.  of  cire,  ciere,  to  put  in  motion,  to  ex¬ 
cite  ;  akin  to  Gr.  kUiv  to  go,  Skr.  gi  to  sharpen.]  1.  To 
call  upon  officially  or  authoritatively  to  ap{>ear  before  a 
court;  to  summon. 

Cited  by  the  finger  of  God.  De  Quincey. 

2.  To  summon  or  call,  in  general ;  to  arouse  to  action. 

3.  To  quote,  as  a  passage  from  a  book,  usually  by  way  of 
authority  or  proof. 

The  devil  can  cite  Scripture  for  his  purpose.  Shak. 

4.  To  bring  forward,  adduce,  allege,  or  refer  to,  as  for  sup¬ 
port,  proof,  illustration,  or  confirmation. 

The  imperfections  which  you  have  cited.  Shak. 

5.  To  bespeak  ;  to  indicate.  Obs. 

Aged  honor  cites  a  virtuous  youth.  Shak. 

Syn.  —  Adduce,  repeat,  extract.  —  Cite,  quote.  To  quote 
is  to  reproduce  exactly  the  words  of  another  ;  as,  ”  Chau¬ 
cer’s  account  of  himself  must  be  quoted ,  for  the  delight 
and  sympathy  of  all  true  readers  ”  (Leigh  Hunt).  More 
loosely,  to  quote  is  to  refer  a  statement  in  general  terms  to 
some  one  as  its  author,  without  implying  the  repetition  of 
precisely  the  original  words ;  as.  Don’t  quote  me  in  this 
connection.  To  cite,  as  here  compared  (see  call),  is  to 
adduce  an  author  or  a  passage  as  evidence  or  as  an  author¬ 
ity  ;  as,  ”  I  demanded  of  him  to  bring  out  his  proof  of  his 
application  in  form  and  in  detail.  .  .  .  But  he  persevered 
in  his  refusal  to  cite  any  distinct  passages  from  any  writ¬ 
ing  of  mine  ”  ( J .  H.  Newman). 

Quotina  of  authors  is  most  for  matters  of  fact,  and  then  I  cite 
them  as  I  would  produce  a  witness.  Selden. 

cith'a-ra  (sTth'a-rd),  n.  [L.  Cf.  cittern,  guitar.]  Music. 

An  ancient  instrument  of  the  lyre  class. 

Cith  a  rex'y-lum (sith'd-rgk'sI-lMm),  n.  [NL.; 

Gr.  KiOapa.  cithara  4  £uAoc  wood.]  Bot.  A 
genus  of  verbenaceous  trees  and  6hrubs  of  the 
warmer  parts  of  America.  The  hard  durable 
wood  is  called  fiddleu'ood  or  bois  cotelet.  They 
have  small  panicled  flowers,  and  berrylike 
drupes  seated  in  the  persistent  calyx. 

Cith'er  (stth'er),  n.  [See  cithara.]  Music. 

The  cithara;  loosely,  any  of  various  modifica¬ 
tions  of  it,  as  the  cittern,  zither,  etc. 
clt'ied  (sTt'Id),  a.  Rare.  1.- Resembling,  or 
made  into,  a  city.  “  Citied  towns.”  Drayton.  Cithara. 

2.  Containing,  or  occupied  by,  a  city  or  cities. 

Cit'i-fy  (sTt'T-fl),  v.  t.  [ city  4  -/y-]  To  render  citylike  ; 
to  stamp  with,  or  conform  to,  city  characteristics,  man¬ 
ners,  etc.;  —  usually  hip.  p.  or  p.  a.  cit'i-fied  (-fid). 
citT  zen  (-z2n),  ??.  [ME.  citezein ,  citesein ,  OF.  citeain ,  F. 
citoyen,  fr.  citS  city.  The  inserted  consonant  is  peril,  clue 
to  influence  of  denizen.  See  city  ;  cf.  cit.]  1.  An  inhab¬ 
itant  of  a  city  or  town,  esp.  one  who  enjoys  its  freedom  and 
privileges  ;  a  freeman  or  burgess  of  a  city,  as  distinguished 
from  a  foreigner,  or  one  not  entitled  to  its  franchises. 

2.  An  inhabitant  of  a  city;  a  townsman;  specif.,  a  civil¬ 
ian,  as  opposed  to  a  soldier,  policeman,  etc.  Shak. 

3-  A  member  of  a  state  ;  a  person,  native  or  naturalized, 
of  either  sex,  who  owes  allegiance  to  a  government,  and  is 
entitled  to  reciprocal  protection  from  it ;  —  opposed  to 
alien.  Between  the  word  citizen,  answering  in  meaning 
to  the  Latin  civis  and  the  Greek  ttoAi'ttj?,  and  the  word 
subject  there  is  a  fundamental  distinction  in  meaning. 
Subject  implies  a  master  or  lord  to  whom  the  subject  owes 
a  personal  allegiance  ;  citizen  does  not,  but  implies  mem¬ 
bership  of,  and  the  tie  of  loyalty  to,  a  state,  with  the  re¬ 
ciprocal  right  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  privileges  and  pro¬ 
tection  flowing  from  these.  A  citizen  as  suen  is  entitled 
to  the  protection  of  life,  liberty,  and  property  at  home 
and  abroad,  but  is  not  necessarily  vested  with  the  suffrage 
or  other  political  rights.  (Cf.  allegiance.)  In  the  con¬ 
struction  of  statutes  citizen  is  sometimes  made  to  include 
coi'poi'ation ,  as  that  has  a  certain  recognition  by  the  law, 
though  properly  speaking  not  capable  of  being  a  citizen. 

All  person**  born  or  naturalized  in  the  United  States,  and  sub¬ 
ject  to  the  jurisdiction  thereof,  are  citizens  of  the  United  States 
and  of  the  State  wherein  they  reside.  U.  S.  Const.,  Amend.  XIV. 

4.  Loosely,  a  person,  not  native  nor  naturalized,  domi¬ 
ciled  in  a  country,  and  subject  to  its  territorial  jurisdic¬ 
tion  ;  a  denizen. 

6.  An  inhabitant  or  occupant.  “  Some  small  forest  citi¬ 
zen.”  Hawthorne. 

Syn.  —  See  inhabitant. 


ctr-ros'to-mous  <  sT-rbs'tA-inus), 
a.  Zool.  CirrosJomatou8. 
cir'rous  (sYr'us),  a.  Cirrose. 
cirrus  stripe.  =  cirro-filum. 
Cir'si-um  (sflr'shT-?7m  ;  -sY-um), 
n.  (NL.,  lr.  Gr.  Kipcrtov  a  kind 
of  thistle.]  Syn.  ot  Cahduus. 
cir'so-cele  (stfr'so-sel),  n.  (cir¬ 
so-  -f-  -cele.)  =  VARICOCELE, 
cirsoni'p  halos  (sOr-sfini'frt- 
lfls),  n.  (NL.  ;  cirso-  -4-  Gr.  o/x- 
»f)aAo9  navel.]  Varicose  dilata¬ 
tion  of  veins  around  the  navel, 
cir'soph-thal'mi-a  (sftr'sbf- 
th&l'rnT-d),  rt.  (NL.  ;  cirso-  -f 
crphthalmiaA  Med.  Varicose 
condition  01  the  bloodvessels  of 
the  conjunctiva. 
cir'Bo-tome,  n.  [cirso-  -f-  -tome.] 
A  knife  used  in  cirsotomy. 
ci'm-e'lo  (se/r<5o-a'lo  ;  138),  n. 
[Sp.,  lit.,  plum  tree.]  The  tree 
which  hears  the  ciruela. 

Cis  ( bYb).  Bib. 
ci.-s.  Abbr.  Cirro-stratus. 
Ci'sa-i  (sI'sH-Y).  Bib. 
cis-an'dlne,  a.  [cis-  4-  Andine.) 
On  this  side  of  the  Andes. 


cis'co-ette'  (s  Y  s/k  *>-6  t'),  n. 

I  Dim.  of  cisco.]  The  bloater 
whitefish. 

else.  Var.  of  sise,  six. 
ci  se-leur'  (sez/10r/),  n.  [F.] 
)ne  who  carves  or  chases  met¬ 
als,  as  gilt  edgings  for  furniture. 

||  cLse-lure'  (-liir'),  n.  [F.]  The  . 
process  or  art  of  chasing  on  | 
metals  ;  also,  the  work  chased. 
ciB'-e-ly'sian.  a.  [cis-  -f  ely- 
s/a»j.]  On  this  side  of  Elysium, 
ciser-  +  sicer. 
cisers.  +  scissors. 
cis'gan-get'ic.o.  [cis-  4-  Ganqet- 
ic.  ]  On  this,  that  is,  usually,  the 
western,  side  of  the  Ganges, 
cis-ju'rane  (sYs-ju'ran).  a.  On 
this,  that  is,  usually,  the  west¬ 
ern,  sideof  the  Jura  Mountains, 
cis  ma  rine',  a.  [ cis-  4-  L.  mare 
sea.]  On  this  side  of  the  sea. 
cisme.  4*  schism.  (the  ocean. I 
cis  o'ce-an'ic,  a.  On  this  side  | 
cis-pla'tine  (sYs-pla'tTn  ;  -tin), 
a.  [cis-  4-  Plata ,  the  river.] 
On  this,  that  is,  usually,  the 
Brazilian,  side  of  the  Plata.  I 


cis-pon'tine  (-pQn'tYn  ;  -tin),  a. 

[cis-  -f  L.  pons,  pant  is,  bridge.] 
On  this  side  of  the  bridge  or 
bridges  ;  specif.,  in  London, 
north  of  the  Thames. 
cis'rhe-nane/  (sYs'rf-nan'),  a. 
(L.  cisrhenanus.]  On  this  side 
the  Rhine. 

cis'sors.  Scissors.  Ref.  Sp. 
cist.  4*  cyst,  bladder, 
cis'ta  (sYs'td),  n. ;  pi.  cist.e 
(-te).  =  1st  cist. 

Cis  ta'ies  (sYs-ta'lez),  n.  pi. 
[NL.  See  Cistus.)  Bot.  In 
Lindley’s  classification,  an  alli¬ 
ance  comprising  the  rockroses, 
the  crucifers,  capers,  etc. — 
cis'tal  (sIs'Ml),  a. 
cist'ed.  a.  Archfeol.  Haring, 
or  containing,  a  cist  or  cists, 
cisted.  Var.  of  cysted. 
cistern  barometer.  See  barom- 
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cis'to-lith.  Var.  of  cystolith. 
cis'to-phore,  n.  [Gr.  klctto- 
0opo5  carrying  a  chest.]  Bot. 
A  sporophore.  Obs. 
cis-tran8-.  See  alloisomerism. 


Cis-tu'do  (sls-tQ'do),  >1.  [NL.  ; 
L.  cista  chest  4-  testudo  a  tor¬ 
toise.]  Zool.  The  genus  consist¬ 
ing  ot  the  box  turtles, 
cistus  rape.  Any  vegetable 
parasite  of  the  family  Cytina- 
cea*.  Lindley. 

cit,  n.  The  civet.  Scot. 
cit.  Abbr.  Citation  ;  cited  ; 
citizen. 

cit'a-ble,  or  cite'a-ble  (sit'd- 
b’l),  a.  Capable  of  being  cited, 
cit'al  (-'ll),  7i.  [From  cite.] 
Rare.  1.  Summons  to  appear, 
as  before  a  judge  ;  citation. 

2.  Citation  ;  quotation.  Rare. 
ci-ta'tor  (sl-ta't^r),  n.  One  who 
cites  Rare. 

cFt^'  (se'ta'),  n.  [F.]  a  In 

reneh  archaeology,  a  walled 
and  strong  town  (often  a  hill¬ 
top,  as  at  Laon,  or  an  island,  as 
at  Paris)  remaining  detached 
and  limited  in  boundaries  as  the 
town  spreads  around  it.  b  In 
modern  cities,  a  reserved  and 
semi  private  street,  court,  or 
square,  which  can  be  shut  off  by 


gates,  affording  quiet  and  ex¬ 

cluding  undesirable  occupants, 
cite,  citee.  +  city. 
cit  ee'  (slt'e'),  n.  [See-EE.] 
One  who  is  cited. 

Ci-tel'lus  (sY-t6KtZs),  71.  [NL.l 
Zobl.  The  genus  consisting  of 
the  spermopliiles.  Spermopnilus 
is  a  synonym. 

cit'er(sYt'Pr),  7?.  One  who  cites, 
cit'ess  (sYt'fcs),  n  (From  cit.] 
A  female  cit  ;  a  citizene68. 
citezein  4*  citizen. 
cith'a-rist  (sTth'd-rYst),  n.  [L. 
citharista,  Gr.  Kiflapio-Tifc.]  A 
player  on  the  cithara. 
cith'a-ris'tic  (-rYs'tYk),  a.  [Gr. 
KiOapLtTT ik  15.]  Pertaining,  or 
adapted,  to  the  cithara. 
cith'  a-roe' die  (-re'dlk),  a.  [L. 
citharoedicus,  Gr.  Ki.O'ipwSucos 
of  harp  playing.]  Of  dr  per¬ 
taining  to  a  cithara.  Rare. 
cithe.  +  kith.  [tern.  | 

cith'ern(sYth'5rn).Var.  of  cit-| 
citholis.  citole. 
citie.  +  city. 

cit'ies  (sYt'Yz),  n.,  pi.  of  city. 


Cit  i-gra'dae  (sYCl-gra'de  ;  sY- 
tYg'ra-de),  n.pl.  [NL.  ;  L.  citus 
swift  -I-  gradx  to  walk.]  Zool. 
A  suborder  of  spiders,  including 
the  wolf  spiders  and  their  allies, 
which  capture  their  prey  by 
running.  —  cit'i-grade  (sYt'Y- 
rad),  a.  V  n. 

it'ims  ( sYt'Ymz),  n.  pi.  Bib. 
cit'i-ner  (sYt'Y-n5r),  n.  [See  cit¬ 
izen.]  A  citizen.  Obs. 

II  ci'ti  us  ve'nit  pe-ri'eu  lum 
cum  con-tem'ni  tur  (sTsh'I-tis, 
pS-rYk'0-lum).  [L.]  Danger 
comes  more  quickly  when  it  is 
despised.  Publilius  Syrus. 
cit'i-zen.  a.  City-bred  ;  citizen- 
ish  ;  effeminate.  Obs. 

I  am  not  well, 

But  not  so  citizen  a  wanton  as 
To  seem  to  die  ere  sick.  Shak. 
cit'i-zen  dom,  n.  See-DOM. 
cit'i-zen  ess,  n.  A  female  citi¬ 
zen.  Rare. 

cit'i-zen-hood^  n.  See  -hood. 
cit'i-zen-ish,  a.  See-isH. 
cit'i-zen-ism  (-Yz’m),  ri.  The 
principle  of  citizenship  ;  civism. 


food,  foot ;  out,  oil ;  chair  ;  go  ;  6ing,  igk  ;  then,  thin ;  nature,  verdure  (250) ;  K  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144) ;  boN  ;  yet ,  zhrr  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Guide. 
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clt'i-zen-lze  (sTt'T-zgn-iz),  t\  t.  ;  -ized  (-izd) ;  -iz'ing  (-Iz/- 
Tng).  To  make,  or  naturalize  as,  a  citizen;  to  invest  with 
citizenship. 

Clt'i  Zen  ship',  n.  State  or  quality  of  oeing  a  citizen ; 
status  of  a  citizen. 

cit'Ole  (slt'ol ;  now  often  sT-tol',  after  the  French ),  n.  [OF. 
tit  ole,  fr.  L.  cithara.  See  cittern.]  Music.  A  kind  of 
small  (obsolete)  dulcimer.  —  cit'ol-er  (slt'6-ler),  n. 

Clt'ra-  (sTt'ra-).  A  prefix  representing  the  Latin  adv.  & 
prep,  citra,  denoting  on  this  side ,  on  the  hither  or  nearer 
side,  and  having  in  English  the  same  signification  ;  cis-  ;  — 
opposed  to  ultra-  or  trans-;  as,  cit'ra  mon'tane  (-mBn'tan). 
cit  ra-con'ic  (sTt'rd-kSu'Tk),  a.  [citric  -f-  acomtic.]  Chem. 
Pertaining  to  or  designating  a  white,  crystalline,  deli¬ 
quescent  acid,  C,iH4-(COoH)o,  obtained  bv  distillation  of 
citric  acid.  It  is  the  methyl  derivative  of  maleic  acid, 
cit'ral  (sTt'rftl),  n.  [ci/ron  -f-  a/dehyde.]  Org.  Chem.  A 
highly  odoriferous  liquid  aldehyde,  C.^H^’CHO,  found  in 
oil  of  lemon,  oil  of  orange,  bay  leaves,  etc.,  and  formed  by 
the  oxidation  of  geraniol ;  —  called  also  geranial.  It  is 
used  in  making  artificial  perfumes, 
cit'range  (sTt'ranj),  n.  [C?7rus  -f-  orange.']  A  citrous 
fruit  produced  by  a  cross  between  the  sweet  orange  and 
the  trifoliate  orange  (Citrus  trifoliaia).  It  is  more  acid 
and  has  a  more  pronounced  aroma  than  the  orange  ;  the 
tree  is  hardier.  There  are  several  varieties, 
clt'rate  (sTt'rat),  n.  [From  citric.]  Chem.  A  salt  or 
ester  of  citric  acid. 

Cl-traz'iC  (sT-trUz'Tk),  a.  Also  cit'ra-zin'ic.  [citric  -|-  azote 
-j — ic. ]  Chem.  Pertaining  to  or  designating  a  crystalline 
hydroxy  acid,  C0ILO4N,  formed  by  condensation  from  an 
amide  of  citric  acid.  It  is  a  pyridine  derivative. 

Cit'rene  (sTt'ren),  n.  [See  citron.]  The  dextro  variety 
of  limonene.  See  limonene. 
clt're  ous  (sTt're-zis),  a.  Lemon-colored  ;  citrine. 

Cit'ric  (slt'rTk),  a.  [Cf.  F.  citrique.  See  citron.]  Org. 
Chem.  Pertaining  to  or  designating  a  tribasic  acid,  C3H4- 
0H  (C02H)3,  extracted  from  lemons,  currants,  gooseber¬ 
ries,  etc.,  as  a  white  crystalline  substance  having  a  pleasant 
sour  taste.  It  is  used  in  making  artificial  lemonade  and 
as  a  resist  or  discharge  in  printing  certain  fabrics, 
cit'ril  (sTt'rl  1),  n.,  or  citril  finch.  [Apparently  named  fr. 
its  color.  Cf.  citrine.]  A  common  finch  ( Chrysomitris 
citrinella)  of  southern  and  central  Europe,  with  greenish 
yellow  plumage. 

cit'rine  (-rTn),  a.  [F.  titrin.  See  citron.]  Like  a  citron 
or  lemon  ;  specif.,  lemon-colored  ;  greenish  or  gray  yellow. 

The  citrine  odor  of  the  bergamot.  Sir  0.  Parker. 
citrine  ointment,  Pharm.,  a  yellowish  mercurial  ointment, 
the  unguentum  hydrargyri  nitratis,  used  as  an  alterative 
application  in  various  skin  diseases. 

Cit'rine,  //.  1.  Citrine  color. 

2.  A  yellow  variety  of  quartz  used  as  a  gem  ;  false  topaz. 
Ci-trom'e-ter  (sT-tr5m'e-ter),  n.  [See  citron,  -meter.] 
A  hydrometer  for  determining  the  specific  gravity  of 
lemon  juice,  etc.,  in  the  preparation  of  citric  acid. 

Cit'ron  (sTt'run  ;  see  note  under  apron),  n.  [F.  citron,  LL. 
tit ro,  from  L.  citrus  citron  tree  (cf.  citreum ,  sc.  malum,  a 
citron),  from  Gr.  sirpov  citron,  of  unknown  origin.] 

1.  Orig.,  the  fruit  of  any  variety  of  Citrus  medica ,  thus 
including  the  lime  and  the  lemon  (see  Citrus)  ;  now, 
specif.,  the  fruit  of  C.  medica  genuine ,  the  typical  sub¬ 
species.  Also,  the  tree  that  bears  this  fruit.  The  fruit 
resembles  the  lemon  in  appearance  and  structure,  but  is 
larger,  and  not  umbonate.  The  thick  rind  is  used  exten¬ 
sively  in  preserves  and  confections. 

2.  =  CITRON  MELON. 

3.  Citrine  color. 

4.  Citron  water.  Obs. 

Citron  butterfly  A  large,  nearly  plain  yellow  butterfly 
(Calopsila  eubufe)  of  the  southern  United  States. 

Cit  ron  el'la  (sTUrtm-gl'd),  n.  [See  citron.]  a  =  cit- 
ronella  grass,  b  The  horse  balm  (Collinsonia  canadensis). 
See  Collinsonia. 

cltronella  grass.  A  fragrant  grass  ( Andropogon  nardus) 
of  southern  Asia,  which  yields  citronella  oil. 
citron  el'lal  (-151),  n.  [citronella  -f-  a/dehyde.]  An  odor¬ 
iferous  liquid  aldehyde,  C9HI7CHO,  of  the  olefine  series, 
found  in  oil  of  lemon,  citronella  oil,  and  other  essential 
oils,  and  also  formed  by  oxidation  of  citronellol.  On  being 
itself  oxidized  it  yields  citronellic  acid,  C9H17C02H. 
citron-el'lol  (-8K51;  -51),  n.  [citronella  -f-  1st  - ol .] 
Chem.  An  alcohol,  CinH19OH,  obtained  as  an  odoriferous 
oily  liquid  from  oil  of  rose,  geranium  oil,  etc. 

Citron  melon-  One  of  a  race  of  watermelons  haying  a 
rather  small  fruit,  the  hard  flesh  of  which  is  used  like  the 
true  citron,  and  hence  is  often  called  citron. 

Citron  tree-  The  tree  which  bears  the  citron.  SeeciTRON,l. 
Citron  water.  A  liquor  flavored  with  citron  or  lemon  peel ; 
specif.,  an  old  beverage  distilled  from  proof  spirits  to 
which  lemon  peel,  sometimes  also  orange  peel,  figs,  and 
sometimes  nutmeg  and  sugar  were  added.  Obs. 
cit'ron-wood/  (sTt'rwn-wdod'),  n.  a  The  wood  of  the  cit¬ 
ron  tree,  b  The  wood  of  the  sandarac  tree  (Callitris 
qnadriv(dvis),  used  in  cabinetwork.  It  was  the  most  high¬ 
ly  prized  wood  of  the  ancients. 

Cit'ro-phen  (-ro-fgn),  n.  [citric -\- phenetidinc.]  Phai'm. 
A  crystalline  powder,  the  citrate  of  paraphenetidine,  used 
as  an  antipyretic  and  also  in  migraine  and  neuralgia, 
cit'rous  (sYt'rus),  a.  Pertaining  to  the  genus  Citrus  ;  as, 
citrous  fruits. 

Ci-trul'lus  (sT-trGl'ua),  n.  [LL.,  fr.  L.  citrus  citron.] 
Bot.  A  small  genus  of  African  cucurbitaceous  plants  hav¬ 
ing  lobed  leaves  and  solitary  flowers  with  a  bell-shaped 
calyx  tube.  The  watermelon  is  C.  titrxdlus  and  the  colo- 
cynth  is  C.  colocynthis. 

Clt'rus  (slt'rMs),  n.  [L.,  a  citron  tree.]  Bot.  A  small 
genus  of  rutaceous,  often  thorny  trees  and  shrubs,  natives 


originally  of  tropical  Asia,  but  now  widely  cultivated  for 
their  fruits,  known  as  citrous  fruits,  constituting  one  of 
the  most  important  horticultural  products.  The  genus  is 
characterized  by  the  alternate  umfoliolate  or  trifoliolate 
leaves  with  a  winged  petiole;  tetramerous  flowers  with 
many  stamens;  and  large  baccate  fruit  with  pulpy  en- 
docarp  and  hard  exocarp.  Each  of  the  species  includes 
several  distinct  subspecies.  C.  medica  yields  the  citron, 
lemon,  and  lime,  C.  aurantium  the  sweet,  bitter,  and  Ber¬ 
gamot  oranges,  etc.  See  citron,  citrange,  orange,  lemon, 
LIME,  KUMQUAT,  SHADDOCK,  TANGELO,  MANDARIN,  4. 

clt'tern  (sit'ern),  cith'ern  (sYth'-),  n.  [L.  cithara ,  Gr. 
KiOdpa.  Cf.  cithara,  gittern.]  Music.  An  old  instru¬ 
ment  shaped  like  a  lute,  but  strung  with  wire  and  played 
with  a  quill  or  plectrum.  Shak. 

clt'tern— head  ,  n.  Blockhead;  dunce; — a  term  of  con¬ 
tempt,  the  allusion  being  to  the  grotesquely  carved  head 
with  which  the  handle  of  a  cittern  often  ended.  Obs. 
Marston.  —  clt'tern-headed,  a.  Obs. 

cit'y  (slt'T),  n.  ;  pi.  cities  (-Tz).  [ME.  cite ,  F.  citb,  fr.  L. 
civitas  citizenship,  state,  city,  fr.  civis  citizen  ;  perh.  akin 
to  Goth,  heiwa  (in  Aetwafrauja  man  of  the  house),  AS.  hl- 
wan ,  pi.,  members  of  a  family,  servants,  hired  family,  G. 
heirath  marriage,  prop.,  providing  a  house,  E.  hind  a  peas¬ 
ant.]  1.  A  town  or  other  inhabited  place  ;  —  frequently 
us^d  in  versions  of  fche  Bible  to  translate  the  L.  civitas  or 
Greek  woAis,  which  were  often  applied  to  mere  villages,  as 
Bethlehem  and  Nain. 

He  came  and  dwelt  in  a  city  called  Nazareth.  Matt.  ii.  23. 

2.  Vaguely,  any  large,  important,  or  noted  town  or  inhab¬ 
ited  place,  so  called  by  way  of  distinction. 

3.  In  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  any  of  various  towns  or 
places  of  which  the  term  city  is  a  traditional  or  honorary 
designation.  In  these  cases  the  name  city  has  no  legal 
significance,  and  does  not  import  the  possession  of  any 
powers.  In  England  the  term  city  from  early  times  was 
usually  (but  not  always)  applied  to  a  cathedral  town,  and 
for  several  centuries  it  w?s  understood  to  have  a  quasi 
legal  meaning  of  an  iu.ee rporated  town  which  is  or  has 
been  an  episcopal  see.”  This  sense,  however,  never  be¬ 
came  fixed  as  a  matter  of  law,  and  the  title  city  is  now 
occasionally  conferred  by  royal  authority  on  important 
boroughs  that  ara  not  episcopal  sees,  as  Leeds.  In  Scot¬ 
land  and  Ireland  the  term  city ,  apparently  borrowed 
from  English  usage,  ssems  to  have  been  applied  to  all 
places,  whether  towns,  boioughs,  or  hamlets,  and  whether 
incorporated  or  not,  which  were  episcopal  seats ;  but  it 
came  to  be  popularly  confined  to  the  more  important  ones 
and  extended  to  a  few  other  places,  not  episcopal  seats,  of 
great  importance.  Recently  the  title  has  been  granted  by 
royal  charter  to  important  boroughs  as  in  England. 

A  city  is  a  town  incorporated  ;  which  is,  or  has  been,  the  see  of 
a  bishop  ;  and  though  the  bishopric  has  been  dissolved,  as  at 
Westminster,  it  yet  remaineth  a  city.  Blackstone. 

4.  In  the  United  States,  a  municipality,  incorporated  and 
governed,  usually,  by  a  mayor  and  a  board  of  aldermen  or 
of  councilmen  or  by  a  city  council  consisting  of  a  board  of 
aldermen  and  a  board  of  councilmen.  There  is  no  uniform¬ 
ity  in  the  legal  characteristics  of  a  city  throughout  the 
United  States.  In  most  Stat3s  the  name  city  denotes  a 
municipality  ranking  higher  in  population  than  a  town, 
borough,  or  village,  but  in  many  States,  esp.  in  the  West, 
the  name  relates  more  especially  to  the  form  of  govern¬ 
ment,  there  being  often  cities  of  several  classes  as  to  pop¬ 
ulation.  In  many  cases  such  cities  are  of  small  population, 
and  often  also  the  name  is  given  in  anticipation. 

5-  In  Canada,  a  municipality  of  the  highest  class,  varying 
in  character  in  the  different  provinces. 

6.  The  collective  body  of  citizens,  or  inhabitants  of  a  city. 
“  The  whole  city  came  out  to  meet  Jesus.”  Matt.  viii.  34. 
7-  Antiq.  a  A  central  place  to  which  the  confederated 
families  living  in  the  vicinity  went  for  common  purposes, 
as  worship,  protection,  etc. 

The  city  of  Homer’s  dav  .  .  .  was  generally  a  citadel  upon  a 
hill  to  which  the  confederated  families  living  in  the  country 
round  about  it  resorted  in  times  of  actual  or  threatened  invasion. 
It  contained  the  temples  of  the  gods  and  was  the  seat  of  the  com¬ 
mon  worship.  In  it  was  the  market  place,  also,  in  which  the 
trade  of  the  countryside  centered.  It  saw  the  festivals,  the  sac¬ 
rifices,  the  councils,  the  courts,  the  armed  musterings  of  the 
people.  But  it  did  not  see  their  daily  life.  That  was  not  lived 
in  common,  hut  apart  in  clans.  *  Woodrow  Wilson. 

b  The  confederation  or  union  of  clans  resorting  to  such  a 
center ;  hence,  the  political  or  sovereign  body  formed  by 
such  a  community  ;  a  city-state  ;  —  an  equivalent  of  Gr. 
7roAi5,  L.  civitas. 

Cities  of  the  Plain,  cities,  of  which  the  chief  were  Sodom 
and  Gomorrah,  said  to  nave  been  destroyed  by  fire  from 
heaven  (Gen.  xix.),  their  sites  being,  traditionally,  in  the  vi¬ 
cinity  of,  or  covered  by,  the  Dead  Sea.  —  City  of  a  Hundred 
Towers,  Pavia,  Italy,  from  its  many  towers  and  steeples.  — 
C.  of  Brotherly  Love,  Philadelphia,  sometimes  so  called,  from 
the  signification  of  the  name.  —  C.  of  Churches.  The  former 
city  of  Brooklyn,  now  a  borough  of  New  York,  from  the 
large  number  of  churches  which  it  contains.  —  C.  of  David, 
a  Jerusalem  ;  esp.,  the  citadel  built  by  David  on  Mt.  Zion, 
b  Bethlehem,  Judea.  —  C.  of  Destruction,  in  Bunyan’s  “  Pil¬ 
grim’s  Progress,”  the  imaginary  city,  typifying  the  world, 
whence  Christian  started  on  his  pilgrimage  to  the  Celes¬ 
tial  City.  —  C.  of  Elms,  or  Elm  City,  New  Haven,  Connecticut, 
many  of  the  streets  of  which  are  shaded  with  lofty  elms.  — 
C.  of  Enchantments,  a  magical  city  described  in  the  story  of 
Beder,  Prince  of  Persia,  in  the^‘ Arabian  Nights.”  —  C.  of 
God,  Paradise}  heaven;  the  New  Jerusalem.  —  C.  of  Lan¬ 
terns,  an  imaginary  cloud  city  in  the  “  Ver*  Historic  ”  of 
Lucian,  a  satirical  romance.  —  C.  of  Magnificent  Distances. 
Washington,  the  capital  of  the  United  States,  which  is 
laid  out  on  a  very  large  scale.  —  C.  of  Masts,  London,  Eng¬ 
land,  in  allusion  to  the  magnitude  of  its  commerce.  —  c.  of 
refuge,  a  Jewish  Antiq.  Any  of  six  cities  appointed  as 
places  of  asylum  for  persons  who  killed 44  any  person  una¬ 
wares  ”  (Mum.  xxxv. :  see  also  Josh.  xx.).  b  [cap.]  Medina, 
in  Arabia,  whence  Mohammed  fled  from  Mecca,  a.  d.  622.  — 
C.  of  Spindles.  Lowell,  Massachusetts,  from  its  extensive 
cotton  manufactures.  —  c.  of  the  dead,  a  cemetery.  —  C.  of 
the  Great  King,  Jerusalem,  which  is  so  called  m  PsaliQ 


Citizen  King.  A  surname  popu¬ 
larly  given  to  Louis  Philippe, 
who,  in  1830.  was  placed  on  the 
throne  of  France  ns  the  elective 
king  of  a  constitutional  mon¬ 
archy. 

cit'i-zen-ly,  a.  Of,  pertaining  to, 
or  characteristic  of,  a  citizen, 
cit'i  sen  ry  (-rY),  n  Citizens  col¬ 
lectively. 

j)  ci'to  (sT'td).  [L-]  Quickly  ; 
speedily  ;  soon. 

||  ci'to  ‘ma-tu'rum,  ci'to  pu'tri- 
dum-  [L.]  Soon  ripe,  soon  rotten. 
I!  ci'to  yen'  (Be/twd/yftN'),  n. 
wasc.,  ||  ci'to  yenne'  (-yen'-),  n. 
fem.  [F.]  Citizen. 


cit'ra-co-nate  (sYt'rd-kfLnat),  n. 
A  salt  or  ester  of  citraeonic  acid, 
cit  ra-mon'tane  (-mhn'tan),  a. 
[ citra -  -I-  L.  worm  mountain.] 
Cismontane.  Rare. 
cit  range  ade',  n  A  drink  made 
from  citranges. 

cit're-an  (sYt'r£-rtn),  a.  [L.  ci- 
freu*.]  Citrine, 
cit'rin.  Citrine.  Ref.  Sp. 
cit'ri-na'tion  (-rY-na'shun),  n. 
[See  citrine.]  Alchemy.  Proc¬ 
ess  or  act  of  becoming  citrine, 
or  lemon-colored;  —  supposed  to 
indicate  perfection  or  perfect  di¬ 
gestion,  as  in  the  philosopher’s 
stone.  Obs. 


clt'ri-nel',  n.  [LL.  citrinella: 
cf.  F.  citrinelle.Ci.  citrine.)  = 

CITRIL  FINCH.  Obs.  [rine.  • 
cit'ri-nous  ( sYt'rl-nus),  a.  Cit  | 
citronella  oil.  See  oil,  Tab le  I. 
cit'ro-nin  (sYt'rO-nYn),  n.  Chem. 
Curcumin. 

cit'ron-ize.  v.  i.  Alchemy.  To 
turn  cjtrine  or  citron  color.  Obs. 
citron  oil.  See  oil,  Table  I. 
citron  yellow.  Zinc  chromate, 
ZnCr04,  used  as  a  yellow  pig¬ 
ment.  It  fades  easily, 
cit'rul,  n.  [OF.  citrole,  F.  ci- 
trouilleA  Obs.  a  The  watermel¬ 
on.  b  The  pumpkin, 
clt'rus,  a.  Citrous. 


citryn.  +  citrine. 

citte.  +  cut. 

citterne.  +  cittern. 

cit'ty.  +  ClTY. 

cit'y-cism  ( sTt'Y-sYz’m),  w.  City 

manners,  characteristics,  etc.  R. 

cit'y  -  com'mon-wealth  ,  n.  = 

CITY-STATE. 

city  company.  See  company. 
city  court.  Tne  municipal  court 

of  a  city.  Ohs. 

cit'y-dom  (-dt/m),  n.  See-DOM. 
clt'y-ful,  n.  See -fpl. 
cit'y-fy,  cit'y-fied.  Vara,  of  cit¬ 
ify,  citified. 
cit'y-ish,  a.  See-iSH. 
cit'y-less,  a.  See -less. 


xlviii.  2,  and  in  Matt.  v.  35.  —  City  of  the  Prophet,  Medina, 
Arabia,  to  which  Mohammed  fled  in  622.  —  C.  of  the  Seven 
Hills,  a  Rome.  See  Seven  Hills  of  Rome,  under  seven,  b 
Constantinople.  —  C.  of  the  Straits,  Detroit.  Michigan,  on 
the  west  bank  of  the  Detroit  River,  a  strait  (F.  detroit)  con¬ 
necting  Lake  St.  Clair  with  Lake  Erie.  —  C.  of  the  Sun.  a 
Baalbek,  i.  e.,  the  City  of  Baal  (i.  e.,  the  local  Baal,  a  sun 
god),  a  ruined  city  of  Syria,  once  of  great  size  and  magnifi¬ 
cence.  Its  Greek  name  was  //e/io/vo/w  (Gr.  'HAio7roAi<>), 

1.  e.,  City  of  the  Sun.  b  Heliopolis,  a  famous  city  of  an¬ 
cient  Egypt,  situated  not  far  from  the  modern  Cairo.  It 
had  an  oracle  of  Apollo  and  a  celebrated  Temple  of  the 
Sun.  —  C.  of  the  Violated  Treaty,  Limerick,  Irelaud  ;  —  from 
the  repeated  violations  of  the  treaty  of  1691,  granting  lib¬ 
erties  to  the  Roman  Catholics.  —  C.  of  the  Violet  Crown, 
Athens,  Greece  ;  —  a  name  whose  origin  and  explanation 
are  in  dispute.  —  C.  of  Victory,  Cairo,  Egypt.  Cairo  is  from 
Ar.  Al  Qahirah,  lit.,  the  victress. 

City  council  The  legislative  branch  of  a  city  government, 
usually  consisting  of  a  board  of  aldermen  and  a  board  of 
councilmen. 

city  editor.  1.  On  London  newspapers,  the  editor  corre¬ 
sponding  to  the  financial  editor  of  newspapers  in  the 
United  States. 

2.  In  the  United  States,  the  editor  in  charge  of  city  news, 
having  direct  control  of  the  local  reporters. 

city  lather  A  member  of  a  city  council. 

city  hall.  The  chief  municipal  building  of  a  city. 

cit'y-state',  n.  A  state  in  which  the  sovereignty  is  vested 
in  the  free  citizens  of  an  independent  city  and  extends  over 
the  territories  under  its  direct  control,  primitively  the  con¬ 
tiguous  territories  cultivated  by  the  citizens.  The  typi¬ 
cal  city-state  is  that  of  classical  antiquity,  Athens  and 
Rome  being  examples.  See  city,  7  b. 

Civ'et  (slv'gt ;  -Tt ;  7),  n.  [F.  civ e lie  (cf.  It.  zibetto)  civet, 
civet  cat,  fr.  LGr.  ^anenoy,  fr.  Ar.  zubdd ,  zabad ,  civet. 
Cf.  zibet.]  1.  A  substance,  of  the  consistence  of  butter 
or  honey,  found  in  a  pouch  near  the  sexual  organs  of  the 
true  civet  cats.  It  is  of  a  clear  yellowish  or  brownish 
color,  of  a  strong,  musky  odor,  offensive  when  undiluted, 
but  agreeable  when  a  small  portion  is  mixed  with  another 
substance.  It  is  used  as  a  perfume.  Chemically,  it  is  a 
complex  mixture  of  fat,  volatile  oil,  etc. 

2.  =  civet  cat. 

civ'et,  v.  t.  To  scent  or  perfume  with  civet.  Couper. 

civ'et  (stv'gt;  F.  se'vS'),  n.  [F.  Cf.  chive  the  plant,  cive.]  A 
ragout  of  hare  or  other  game,  flavored  with  wine  and  onions. 

Civet  cat.  1.  Any  of  various  carnivorous  animals  of  the 
genus  Viverra  and 
allied  genera  of  the 
family  Viverridas 
esp.  V.  civef- 
ta,  the  ani¬ 
mal  which 
produces 
most  of  the 
civet  of  com- 
rn  e  r  c  e,  a  ^ 

native  of  “ 

ricai^It^fs  Civet  Cat  (  Viverra  clvetta).  (jJj) 

two  or  three  feet  long,  brownish  gray  with  black  bands 
and  spots  on  body  ana  tail,  and  is  kept  in  confinement  for 
the  sake  of  its  perfume.  There  are  several  Asiatic  species. 
2  A  person  perfumed  with  civet ;  —  a  term  of  ridicule.  Obs. 

civ'ic  (siv'Tk),  a.  [L.  civicus ,  fr.  civis  citizen.  See  city.] 
Relating,  pertaining,  or  appropriate,  to  a  citizen  ;  of  or  per¬ 
taining  to  a  city  or  other  municipality  or  citizenship  ;  re¬ 
lating  to  man  as  a  member  of  society,  or  to  civil  affairs; 
civil;  as,  civic  virtue;  civic  life  ;  civic  wisdom, 
civic  crown.  Also  civic  coronet  (Obs.),  civic  garland,  civic 
wreath,  a  Rom.  Antiq.  A  crown  or  garland  of  oak  leaves 
and  acorns,  bestowed  on  a  soldier  who  had  saved  the  life 
of  a  citizen  in  battle,  b  Arch.  A  representation  of  such  a 
crown  used  as  an  ornament. 

civ'i-cism  (-T-sTz’m),  n.  1.  Civic  organization  or  system  ; 
principles  of  civil  government. 

2.  Devotion,  adherence,  or  conformity,  to  civic  principles 
or  to  the  duties  and  rights  belonging  to  civic  government. 

civ'ics  (sTv'Tks),  n.  The  science  of  civil  government ;  that 
department  of  political  science  which  deals  with  the  rights 
and  duties  of  citizenship. 

civ'il  (-T1),  a.  [L.  civilis,tr.  civis  citizen  :  cf.  F.  civil.  See 
city.]  1.  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  made  up  of,  citizens,  or  in¬ 
dividuals  participating  in  a  common  society  ;  as,  civil  life; 
civil  liberty ;  also,  of  or  pertaining  to  the  whole  body  of 
citizens,  or  the  state,  its  organization,  or  internal  aff  airs,  or 
citizens  in  their  relations  to  their  fellow  citizens  or  to  the 
state  ;  as,  civil  institutions  ;  civil  magistrate  ;  civil  war. 

2.  Characteristic  of  or  befitting  a  citizen  or  citizens  ;  spe¬ 

cif.  :  a  Cultivated,  refined,  or  not  barbarous  ;  as,  a  civil 
language.  Obs.  or  Archaic.  Ascham.  b  Having  the  man¬ 
ners  of  a  citizen  as  distinguished  from  those  of  savages  or 
rustics  ;  polite  or  courteous  to  others  ;  urbane.  Now,  of¬ 
ten,  moderately  or  fairly  courteous ;  ordinarily  polite;  as, 
he  returned  a  civil  but  not  really  courteous  answer  to  my 
question,  c  Not  gay  or  gaudy;  modest;  decent;  sober. 
Obs.  Dekker.  d  Humane.  Obs.  Milton. 

3.  Characteristic  of  or  befitting  a  state,  government,  or  de¬ 
veloped  social  community ;  specif.  :  a  Characterized  by 
social  or  public  order;  orderly.  Obs.  b  In  that  state  of 
advancement  which  citizenship  or  community  life  indi¬ 
cates  ;  civilized. 

England  was  very  rude  and  barbarous  ;  for  it  is  but  even  the 
other  day  since  England  grew  civil.  Spenser. 

4  Pertaining  to  civic  or  ordinary  life  and  affairs,  in  dis¬ 
tinction  from  those  which  are  military,  naval,  or  ecclesias¬ 
tical,  etc. 

The  men  of  civil  eminence  .  .  .  came  immediately  behind  the 
military  escort.  Hawthorne. 

6.  Specif.,  Theol.,  virtuous  by  nature,  but  not  regenerate; 
moral,  as  distinguished  from  religious.  Obs. 

Civil  men  come  nearer  the  saints  of  God  than  others.  Preston. 


city  mission.  A  mission  for  work 
in  a  city.  —  city  missionary, 
cit'y-ness,  n.  See  -ness. 

City  Remembrancer-  An  official 
elected  by  the  Common  Council 
of  the  City  of  London,  whose 
chief  duty'at  present  is  to  repre¬ 
sent  the  corporation  before  par¬ 
liamentary  committees  ana  at 
council  and  treasury  boards, 
cit'y-ward  (-w?rd),  adv.  6f  a. 
See  -ward. 

city  ward.  A  watchman,  or  the 
watchmen,  of  a  city.  Obs. 
cit'y-wards  (-w?rdz),  adv.  See 

-WARDS. 

U  ciu-dad'  (thyoo-thath';  syoo- ; 


13K,  H6),  n. ;  pi.  ciudades 
(-thii'thas).  [Sp.J  Citv  ;  town, 
civ.  Abbr.  Civil  ;  civilian. 

C.  I.  V.  Abbr.  Colonial  Im¬ 
perial  Volunteers  ;  City  Imperi¬ 
al  Volunteers. 

Qi'va  (she'vd),  (Ji'va-lte,  etc. 
Var.  of  Siva,  Sivaite,  etc. 
cive  (sTv),  n.  [F.)  See  chive. 
cive.  +  civy. 

civ'er-y  (sYv'gr-Y).  Var.  of  ci- 

BORY,  SEVERY.  {ObS.1 

civ'et.  n.  =  chive, the  plant.) 
civet  bean.  The  Sieva  bean, 
civey.  +  civy. 
civ'i-cal,  a.  Civic.  Obs. 
civ'i-cal-ly,  adv.  of  civic. 


ale,  senate,  care,  ftm,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofa  ;  eve,  event,  find,  recent,  maker;  ice,  ill;  old,  ftbey,  orb,  ddd,  sSft,  connect ;  use,  unite,  {irn,  up,  circus,  menu  : 

0  Foreign  Word.  i  Obsolete  Variant  of.  +  combined  with.  =  equal*. 
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8.  Laic,  a  Relating  to  the  private  rights  of  individuals  in 
a  community  and  to  legal  proceedings  in  connection  with 
them  ;  pertaining  to  rights  and  remedies  sought  by  action 
or  suit  distinct  from  criminal  proceedings;  — dieting,  from 
criminal  and  political ;  as,  a  civil  injury,  b  In  law  or  as 
to  legal  rights  or  status  ;  in  the  eyes  of  the  law ;  legal  ;  — 
distiiig.  from  natural;  as,  civil  death;  civil  disabilities. 

7.  Used  and  legally  recognized  for  the  purposes  of  ordinary 
life;  — said  of  divisions  of  time  ;  as,  civil  year  ;  civil  day. 

8.  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  in  accordance  with,  the  Roman 

civil  law  or  [cap.]  the  modern  Civil  law  (see  in  phrases). 
“  A  Civil  doctor.”  Shale. 

9.  =  crvic.  Obs. 

Syn.  — Polished,  refined,  obliging,  suave,  well-bred,  high¬ 
bred,  elegant,  respectful,  condescending.  —  Civil,  polite, 

COURTEOUS,  COURTLY,  URBANE,  AFFABLE,  COMPLAISANT,  GRA¬ 
CIOUS.  Civil,  in  present  usage,  commonly  suggests  the  bare 
fulfillment  of  the  ordinary  requirements  of  social  inter¬ 
course  ;  it  frequently  implies  little  more  than  forbearance 
from  rudeness ;  as, Of  such  independence  that  he  occa- 
sionally  forgot  to  be  merely  civil ”  ( Atlantic  Monthly)-. 
4  I  his  man  .  .  .  cut  short  one  of  our  party,  and  addressed 
a  silly  remark  to  Spencer.  .  .  .  Spencer’s  answer  was  civil , 
but  brief  and  not  inviting”  (J.  Fiske).  Polite  (see  po¬ 
lite),  while  sometimes  suggesting  a  merely  perfunctory 
attitude,  is  more  positive  than  civil  ;  it  commonly  implies 
thoughtfulness  for  the  feelings  of  others,  united  with  pol  ish 
of  manners  and  address  ;  as,  “  Nothing  was  ever  so  serene 
as  his  countenance,  so  unembarrassed  as  his  manner,  so 
polite  as  his  whole  demeanor  ”  (Landor).  Courteous  im¬ 
plies  more  considerate  and  dignified,  courtly,  more  high¬ 
bred,  stately  and  formal,  observance  of  due  civilities ;  as, 
“With  courteous  brevity  I  signify  my  indifference  to  con¬ 
traband  trade  ”  (Carlyle) :  “ courteous  usages  refined  by 
art  ”  (  Wordsworth) ;  “  the  devout  and  delicate  Prioress,  the 
courtly  and  valiant  Knight  ”  (Crab be) ;  “  his  great-uncle,  a 
courtly  and  stately  old  gentleman  ”  (J.  A.  Symonds).  Ur¬ 
bane  adds  the  implication  of  suavity  and  elegance;  affa¬ 
ble,  of  ease  and  (frequently)  condescension ;  as,  “  I  had 
reason  to  praise  [in  Paris]  the  national  urbanity ,  which 
from  the  court  has  diffused  its  gentle  influence  to  the  shop, 
the  cottage,  and  the  schools  ”  ( Gibbon ) ;  “  I  don’t  find  .  .  . 
that  his  wealth  has  made  him  arrogant  and  inaccessible: 
on  the  contrary,  he  takes  great  pains  to  appear  affable,  ana 
gracious”  (Smollett) ;  “He  is  so  unsufferably  affable  that 
every  man  near  him  would  like  to  give  him  a  beating  ” 
( Thackeray ).  Complaisant  implies  an  obliging  and  (some¬ 
times)  over-compliant  or  yielding  disposition ;  gracious, 
a  serene  and  benignant  bearing  towards  others  ;  as,  “  Her 
importunity  prevailed  with  me,  and  I  am  extremely  glad 
I  was  so  complaisant  ”  (Lady  M.  W.  Montague );  “  Con¬ 
sciousness  of  unquestioned  position  makes  people  gracious 
in  proper  measure  to  all  ”  (Holmes) ;  “  Ah  !  the  gracious 
lady!  what  divine  condescension!  what  ineffable  courtesy!  ” 
(M.  Hewlett).  See  suave,  complacency,  ceremonial. 
civil  action,  suit,  or  proceeding,  one  to  enforce  the  private 
rights  or  redress  the  private  wrongs  of  an  individual,  that 
is,  one  not  involving  a  criminal  proceeding.  Cf.  criminal, 
fine,  n.  —  c.  contract,  Law,  specif.,  a  contract  of  marriage 
made  without  religious  sanction  and  solemnization.  — c. 
corporation.  See  corporation.  —  c.  county.  See  county,  3. 

—  c.  damages,  Law,  actual  damage  which  a  person  injured  in 
person,  property,  or  means  of  support  by  the  intoxication 
of  another  may  recover  against  the  person  who  supplied  to 
him  the  liquor  which  caused  the  intoxication,  under  the 
provisions  of  a  statute  (called  a  civil  damages  act,  bill,  or  law  ) 
enacted  for  that  purpose  in  many  States  of  the  United 
States.  —  c.  day.  =  day,  4.  — c.  death,  Law ,  the  change  of 
status  of  a  person  equivalent  in  its  legal  consequences  to 
natural  death.  See  death.  —  c.  district,  a  district  formed 
for  purposes  of  civil  government;  specif.,  in  some  States 
of  the  United  States,  as  Tennessee,  a  minor  subdivision  of 
the  county.  —  c.  engineer,  one  who  practices  or  is  versed  in 
civil  engineering.  —  c.  imprisonment,  Law,  imprisonment  by 
civil  process,  as  for  debt.  —  c.  law.  Asa  translation  of  the 
Roman  jus  civile :  1.  Roman  Law.  The  peculiar  local  law 
of  a  state,  and  specif,  of  Rome,  as  distinguished  from  the 
jus  gentium ,  and  ius  naturale;  also,  the  customary  law  or 
that  adopted  by  the  people,  as  distinguished  from  the  prae¬ 
torian  and  other  law  established  by  edicts.  2.  a  In  the 
Middle  Ages,  the  Roman  law  as  set  forth  (chiefly)  in  the 
Justinian  codes,  as  distinguished  from  the  canon  law.  b 
In  modern  English  usage,  the  body  of  private  law  that  has 
developed  from  the  Roman  law  m  the  states  where  the 
legal  system  is  still  substantially  Roman,  but  has  been  in¬ 
fluenced  by  Teutonic,  ecclesiastical,  ana  purely  modern 
institutions.  England  and  the  United  States  are  practically 
the  only  modern  civilized  countries  which  have  not  adopted 
the  Civil-law  system  ;  and  in  some  portions  of  the  British 
Empire  fas  Cape  Colony  and  Quebec)  and  of  the  United 
States  (as  Louisiana  and  to  some  extent  New'  Mexico  and 
other  southwestern  States)  the  Civil-law  system,  intro- 
duced  by  the  original  settlers,  is  still  retained.  (In  this 
sense  usually  written  Civil  law.)  —  c.  liberty,  exemption 
from  arbitrary  interference  with  person,  opinion,  or  prop¬ 
erty,  on  the  part  of  the  government  under  which  one  iives. 

Paley’s  admired  definition  of  civil  liberty  appears  to  me  to  l>e 
obnoxious  to  .  .  .  objection.  Civil  liberty,  he  says,  is  the  not  be¬ 
ing  restrained  by  any  law  but  which  conduces  in  a  greater  degree 
to  the  public  welfare  ;  and  this  is  distinguished  from  natural  lib¬ 
erty,  which  is  the  not  being  restrained  at  all.  John  Austin. 

—  c.  list,  in  Great  Britain,  orig.,  a  list  of  the  charges  for  the 
support  of  the  civil  officers  of  the  state,  to  pay  for  which 
a  special  appropriation  of  public  money  was  made  ;  hence, 
the  civil  officers  of  government,  as  judges,  ambassadors, 
secretaries,  etc.  In  modern  use,  the  account  of,  or  appro¬ 
priation  of,  money  made  by  Parliament  for  the  expenses  of 
the  sovereign  and.  his  household.  The  civil  list  formerly 
included  provision  for  the  payment  of  pensions  granted  by 
royal  bounty  (civil  list  pensions),  but  the  Civil  List  Act  of 
1901  excluded  them  from  the  charges  on  the  civil  list. — 
C.  Lord,  a  member  of  the  British  Board  of  Admiralty  who 
supervises  the  civil  branch  of  its  administration,  including 
buildings,  labor,  contracts,  and  most  of  the  civil  staff  of 
naval  establishments,  and  the  charitable  work  of  Green- 


wich  Hospital.  —  civil  parish.  See  parish.  —  c.  * 

Law,  the  remedy  by  action  given  to  a  person  njur. 
opposed  to  a  criminal  prosecution. —  c.  rights, 
rights  the  enjoyment  of  which  does  not  involve  c.cipa 
tion  in  the  establishment,  support,  or  management  of  the 
government;  — distinguished  from  political  rights.  The 
term  is  used  chiefly  of  the  rights  secured  to  citizens  of  the 
United  States  by  the  13th  &  14th  Amendments  to  the  Con¬ 
stitution,  and  certain  acts  called  civil  rights  acts  or  bills, 
passed  by  Congress  April  9,  1866,  May  31,1870,  and  March  1, 
1875,  respectively,  for  the  purpose  of  securing  to  all  citizens 
equal  civil  rights  by  abolishing  the  civil  incidents  of  invol¬ 
untary  servitude.  Certain  cases  in  which  these  acts  were 
interpreted  (and  secs.  1  &  2  of  the  act  of  1875,  declared  un¬ 
constitutional)  by  the  Supreme  Court  in  1883  (109  U.  S.  3) 
are  called  the  civil  rights  cases.  —  c.  servant,  a  member  of 
the  civil  service,  esp.  that  of  British  India.  Eng.  —  c.  service, 
all  service  rendered  to  and  paid  for  by  a  state  or  nation 
other  than  that  pertaining  to  military,  naval,  legislative, 
and  judicial  affairs  ;  all  branches  of  the  public  administra¬ 
tive  service  which  are  not  military  or  naval ;  orig.,  that 
branch  of  the  British  East  India  Company  service  con¬ 
ducted  by  the  covenanted  servants  not  belonging  to  the 
army  or  navy.  —  C.  Service  Commission,  in  the  United  States, 
a  commission  appointed  by  the  President,  consisting  of 
three  members,  not  more  than  two  of  whom  may  be  ad¬ 
herents  of  the  same  party,  which  has  the  control,  through 
examinations,  of  appointments  and  promotions  in  the  clas¬ 
sified  civil  service.  It  was  created  by  act  of  Jan.  18, 1883  (22 
Stat.  403).  —  c.  service  reform,  the  substitution  of  business 
principles  and  methods  for  political  methods  in  the  conduct 
of  the  civil  service,  esp.  the  merit  system  instead  of  the 
spoils  system  in  the  matter  of  appointments  to  office.  —  c. 
suit.  =  civil  action.  —  c.  war,  a  war  between  different  sec¬ 
tions  or  parties  of  the  same  country  or  nation ;  specif. : 
a  [ cap.]  In  Great  Britain,  the  war  between  the  Parliamen¬ 
tarians  and  Royalists  (1642-46).  The  struggle  of  1648-52  is 
called  the  Second  Civil  War.  b  [cap.)  In  the  United  States, 
the  War  of  Secession,  1861- 65,  between  the  seceding  South¬ 
ern  States  and  the  Federal  government.  —  c.  year.  See  year. 

Ci-Vil'lan  (st-vTl'yan),  n.  [From  civil.]  1.  Law.  a  A  stu¬ 
dent  of,  or  proficient  in,  the  civil  law  (of  Rome)  as  es¬ 
pecially  distinguished  from  the  canon  law  and  the  English 
common  law  ;  a  teacher,  practitioner,  student,  or  the  like 
of  the  Civil  law.  b  One  especially  versed  in  or  devoted  to 
the  law  affecting  civil  rights  and  remedies.  Rare. 

2  Theol.  “  One  who,  despising  the  righteousness  of  Christ, 
did  yet  follow  after  a  certain  civil  righteousness,  a  justitia 
civilis  of  his  own.”  Trench.  Obs. 

3.  One  whose  pursuits  are  those  of  civil  life,  not  military, 
naval,  nor  clerical ;  specif.  :  a  Formerly,  one  in  the  cove¬ 
nanted  service  of  the  East  India  Company;  —  called  a 
statutory  civilian  when  a  native  (as  being  appointed  under 
special  statutory  provisions).  Now,  an  employee  in  the  im¬ 
perial  civil  service  of  India,  b  One  not  professionally 
employed  in  the  army  or  navy. 

Ci-vil'i  ty  (-T-tT),  n .;  pi.  -ties  (-ttz).  [L.  civilitas :  cf.  F. 

civilite.  See  civil.]  1.  Quality  or  state  of  a  citizen  or  of 
the  whole  body  of  citizens ;  in  various  senses,  all  obs.,  as  : 
Citizenship  ;  good  citizenship  ;  the  civil  body  or  body  poli¬ 
tic  ;  civil  power  ;  civil  office  ;  civil  order  or  orderliness,  etc. 

2.  The  state  of  society  in  which  the  relations  and  duties  of 
a  citizen  are  recognized  and  obeyed  ;  a  state  of  civilization. 

Monarchies  have  risen  from  barbarism  to  civility,  and  fallen 
again  to  ruin.  .  Sir  J.  Davies. 

3.  a  Polite  education  ;  training  in  the  humanities  ;  hence, 
good  breeding.  Archaic,  b  A  department  of  learning.  Obs. 

4.  Civil  conduct;  politeness  ;  a  polite  act  or  expression. 

The  insolent  civility  of  a  proud  man  is,  if  possible,  more  shock¬ 
ing  than  his  rudeness  could  be.  Chesterfield. 

5.  Theol.  Natural  goodness  or  morality.  See  civil,  a.,  5. 
Syn.  —  Urbanity,  affability,  complaisance,  courtesy. 

Civ  i  U  za'tion  (sTv'T-lT-za'shSn),  n.  [Cf.  F.  civilisation.'] 

1.  Law.  Act  of  rendering  a  criminal  process  civil.  Obs. 

2.  Act  of  civilizing,  or  state  of  becoming  civilized ;  ad¬ 
vancement  in  social  culture  ;  as,  a  result  of  the  Norman 
Conquest  was  the  civilization  of  the  Anglo-Saxons. 

3.  A  state  of  social  culture  characterized  by  relative  prog¬ 
ress  in  the  arts,  science,  and  statecraft  ;  variously  :  the 
culture  characteristic  of  modern  Europe  ;  as,  contact  with 
civilization  often  proves  fatal  to  savages  ;  a  distinctive  na¬ 
tional  culture  ;  as,  French  civilization ;  the  relative  ad¬ 
vancement  of  a  primitive  or  ancient  people  ;  as,  the  My- 
cernean  civilization  ;  Aztec  civilization.  Except  in  the  last 
of  these  uses,  civilization  is  ordinarily  distinguished  from 
barbarism,  as  manifesting  greater  enlightenment  and  hu¬ 
manity.  Both  are  distinguished  from  savagery ,  the  culture 
of  the  least  advanced  peoples. 

Our  manners,  our  civilization,  and  all  the  good  things  con¬ 
nected  with  manners,  and  with  civilization,  have,  in  this  Euro¬ 
pean  world  of  ours,  depended  forages  upon  two  principles —  .  .  . 
the  spirit  of  a  gentleman,  and  the  spirit  of  religion.  Burke. 
Syn.  —  Civilization,  culture,  cultivation,  refinement. 
Civilization  applies  to  human  society,  and  designates  an 
advanced  state  of  material  and  social  well-being.  Culture. 
as  applied  to  society,  emphasizes  the  intellectual  aspect  of 
civilization  ;  as  applied  to  individuals,  it  suggests  such  en¬ 
lightenment  as  is  acquired  by  intercourse  with  what  is 
best  in  civilized  life,  esp.  as  this  enlightenment  evinces  it¬ 
self  in  delicacy  of  taste  and  nicety  of  breeding.  The  term 
is  occasionally  abused  by  a  somewhat  arrogant  and  exclu¬ 
sive  restriction  of  its  meaning.  Cultivation,  while  often 
interchangeable  with  culture ,  implies  rather  more  fre¬ 
quently  the  process  of  which  culture  is  the  result.  Refine¬ 
ment  (see  delicacy),  as  compared  with  culture ,  emphasizes 
the  element  of  fineness,  often  even  fastidiousness,  of  feel¬ 
ing.  See  education. 

They  all  havea  certain  refinement  which  thev  cnll  civilization, 
but  a  nation  is  really  civilized  by  acquiring  {he  qualities  it  by 
nature  is  wanting  in  ;  and  the  Italians  are  no  more  civilized  by 
virtue  of  their  refinement  alone  than  we  are  civilized  by  virtue 
of  our  energy  alone.  M.  Arnold. 


Culture  being  a  pursuit  of  onr  total  perfect;;  by  means  of 
getting  to  kuow,  on  all  the  matters  w>  ;  .  h  most  concern  ue  the 
. etna  i. 

♦bis  know  leap  turning  a  stream  of  fresh  and  tree  thought  upon 
our  stock  notitms  and  habits.  M-  Arnold. 

Admiration  for  the  union  in  him  of  extraordinary  skill  in  execu¬ 
tion  with  admirable  cultivation  of  mind.  Mrs.  Humphry  Ward. 
Civ'i  lize  (si  v'T-liz),  v.  t.;  crv'i-LizED  (-llzd)  ;  civ'i-liz'ing 
(-liz/Tng).  [Cf.  F.  civil iser ,  fr.  L.  civilis  civil.  See  civil.] 

1.  To  reclaim  from,  or  cause  to  come  out  of,  a  savage  or  bar¬ 
barous  state;  to  instruct  in  the  rules  and  customs  of  civili¬ 
zation  and  thus  elevate  in  the  human  scale  ;  educate  ;  refine. 

2.  a  To  bring  under  the  civil  authority.  Obs.  b  To  make 
urbane  or  polished,  c  To  tame  ;  domesticate. 

3.  To  admit  as  suitable  or  lawful  to  a  civilized  state.  Obs. 

4.  Law.  To  make  a  subject  of  civil,  instead  of  criminal, 
action. 


Syn.  —  Polish,  refine,  humanize. 

Clv'i-lize,  v.  i.  To  become  civil  or  civilized, 
civ'i  lized  (si  v'T-lizd),  p.  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to,  or  marked 
by  the  characteristics  of,  men  in  a  state  of  civilization  ;  as, 
a  civilized  nation  ;  civilized  language. 

Civ 'il  ly  (-1T),  adv.  In  a  civil  manner;  specif.,  politely, 
civilly  dead,  Law ,  being  in  the  status  involved  in  civil  death, 
civ'ism  (siv'Tz’m),  n.  [Cf.  F.  civisme ,  fr.  L.  civis  citizen.] 
Principles  of  citizenship  ;  the  virtues  and  sentiments  of  a 
good  citizen  ;  —  orig.  a  translation  of  F.  civisme ,  devotion 
to,  or  the  being  well  disposed  toward,  the  principles  and 
cause  of  the  Frencli  Revolution  of  1789. 
clach'an  (kl^K'an),  n.  [Gael.]  A  small  village,  esp.  one 
situated  about  a  church.  Scot.  Scott. 

clack  (klSk),  v.  i.;  clacked  (klSkt);  clack'ing.  [Prob.  of 
imitative  origin  ;  cf.  F.  claquer  to  clap,  crack,  D.  kfakken , 
MHG.  klac  crack.  Cf.  clack,  n.,  clatter,  click.]  1.  To 
utter  words  or  sounds  rapidly  and  continually,  or  with 
abruptness;  to  let  the  tongue  run  ;  to  chatter. 

He  ’s  a  clacking  nuisance  when  he ’s  well.  Kipling. 

2.  To  cackle  or  cluck,  as  a  goose  or  hen.  Tennyson. 

3.  To  make  a  clack  ;  to  crack,  as  a  whip  ;  to  clatter. 

Vie  heard  Mr.  Hodson’s  whip  clacking  on  the  shoulders  of  the* 
poor  little  wretches.  Thackeray.' 

Clack,  v.  t.  1.  To  utter  inconsiderately  or  tattlingly  ;  blab. 
2.  To  cause  to  make  a  clack  or  clatter, 
clack,  n.  [Cf.  F.  claque  a  slap  or  smack,  MHG.  klac  crack. 
See  clack,  v.  ?'.]  1.  A  sharp,  abrupt  noise,  or  succession 

of  noises,  made  by  the  striking  together  of  objects. 

The  miller  fails  to  notice  the  clack  of  his  mill,  and  the  weav¬ 
er  fails  to  notice  the  rattle  of  his  loom.  G.  F.  Stout. 

2.  Anything  that  causes  a  clacking  noise,  as  a  child’s  rattle, 
the  clapper  of  a  mill,  a  rattle,  or  a  clack  valve. 

3.  Loud  confused  noise,  as  of  voices  ;  loud,  continual,  im¬ 
portunate,  or  foolish  talk  or  chatter ;  prattle.  Addison. 

"Whose  chief  intent  is  to  vaunt  his  spiritual  clack.  South. 

4.  The  tongue  ;  —  used  contemptuously.  Richardson. 

5.  A  talkative  person  ;  chatterbox  ;  gossip. 

clack  box.  Mach.  The  box  or  chamber  in  which  a  clack 
valve  works. 

clack'di3h  (kl&k'dish'),  n.  A  wooden  dish  with  a  movable 
lid,  formerly  carried  by  beggars,  who  clacked  the  lid  to 
attract  notice ;  a  clapdisli.  Shak. 

Grown  dainty  o’er  that  clack  dish.  R.  Browning. 

clack  door.  The  removable  cover  of  the  opening  through 
which  access  is  had  to  a  pump  valve, 
clack'er  (klSk'er),  n.  1.  One  that  clacks  ;  a  clapper,  as  of 
a  mill,  or  one  to  frighten  away  birds. 

2.  A  claquer.  See  claquer. 
clack  valve.  Mach.  A  valve,  esp.  one 
hinged  at  one  edge,  which,  when  raised 
from  its  seat,  falls  with  a  clacking  sound.  I 
clad'o-  (klBd'o- ;  kla'do-),  clad*.  A  com¬ 
bining  form  from  Gr.  *Ad£os,  a  sprout. 

Cla-doc'er-a  (kld-d5s'er-d),  n.  pi.  [NL.  ; 
dado-  -j-  Gr.  xepa?  a  horn.]  Zool.  A 
group  of  minute  entomostracan  crusta- 
ceans  found  chiefly  in  fresh  water.  It  is  C  ack  '  alve’  °Pen- 
usually  considered  a  suborder  of  the  Phyllopoda.  They 
have  the  body  protected  by  a  bivalve  carapace,  and  four  or 
five  pairs  of  short  legs,  though  the  chief  swimming  organs 
are  the  biramous  antennae.  —  cla-doc'er-OUS  (-fis),  a. 

Cla  do'ni  a  (-do'nT-a),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  xAa&up  =  xAaSo? 
branch.]  Rot.  A  genus  of  lichens  typifying  the  family 
Cladoniaceae,  characterized  by  the  capitate  apothecia  borne 
on  simple  or  branched  podetia.  It  includes  many  common 
lichens.  C.  rangiferina  is  the  reindeer  moss. 
Cla-doph'o-ra  (-d5f'o-rd),  n.  [NL.  See  clado-  ;  -phore.] 
Bot.  A  large  genus  of  green  algae  typifying  the  family  Cla- 
dophoraceae,  having  a  thallus  of  firm 
branched  filaments.  They  occur  in  both 
fresh  and  salt  water,  usually  in  tufts. 

Gla-doph  o  ra'les  (-ra'lez),  n.  pi.  [NL.] 

Bot.  A  small  order  of  green  algae  (Chlo- 
rophyceae)  having  a  simple  or  branching 
thallus  which  may  be  regaried  either 
as  a  septate  coenocyte,  thus  connecting 
them  with  the  Codiales  (which  see),  or 
as  a  row  of  simple  multinucleate  cells. 

Reproduction  is  effected  by  the  conju¬ 
gation  of  isogametes, 
clad'o-phyll  (kl5d'o-fTl),  n.  [ dado -- 
-phyll.]  Rot.  A  form  of  phylloclade 
consisting  of  a  single  internode,  closely 
resembling  an  ordinary  foliage  leaf  ;  — 
called  also  cladode.  Cladophylls  arise  Twig  of  Butcher’s 
from  the  axils  of  true  leaves.  They  Broom  (Ruse us 
often  bear  other  leaves  or  flowers  oil  acM/eafMs)showing 
the  surface  or  margin,  as  in  butcher’s  1  Clacl- 

broom  and  species  of  PhyUanthus.  ophyll,  3  Leaf. 


dv'il-ist,  n.  =  civilian,  1  Sc  2. 
Obs. 

(1  ci-vi'li  ter  mor'tu  us  (sY-vYl'- 
Y-t?r  mdr'Hl-ws).  [L.]  Law.  = 
Civilly  dead.  [a.  See -able.  I 
civ'i-iiza-ble  (siv/'Y-lTz/d-b’l), | 
civ  i-li-za'tion  al.  a.  Of  or  per¬ 
taining  to  civilization, 
civ  i  liz'a-to-ry  ( sYv'Y-Hz' d-tfi- 
rY).  Civilizing. 
civ'i-Uzed  ness.  n.  See -ness. 
civ'i-liz  ec'  (sYv'Y-lT-ze'),?*.  [See 
-KK.l  A  civilized  person.  Rare. 
civ'i  liz'er  (BYv'Y-lIz'Sr),  n. 
One  that  civilizes, 
civ'il-ness,  n.  See-NESS.  Rare. 
civite.  +  quit. 
civ'i-ty  ( sYv'Y-tY),  n.  [L.  civitas 
city.]  A  city-  Obs.  Sr  R.  Tory. I 
clv'o-ry(8Yv'6-rY).  Var.  of  cib-| 
civy,  n.  [OF.  civ 4.  See  CIVB.J 


Cookery.  An  old  broth  or  sauce, 

as  one  for  hares,  made  of  wine, 

vinegar,  spices,  onions,  herbs, 

etc.  Cf.  3d  civet.  Obs. 

cizar.  +  sizar. 

cizars.  scissors. 

cize.  +  size. 

cizer-  +  sizar. 

cizers.  +  scissors.  [Justice. 

C  J.  Ahbr.  Chief  Judge;  Chief  | 
ck.  Abbr.  Cask  ;  check. 

Cl.,  or  cl.  Abbr.  Centiliter  ; 
chlorine  [without  period,  C7]  ; 
cluss  ;  Claude;  Claudius; 
clause  ;  clergyman  :  clerk  ;  Clo- 
diiis ;  cloth.  (Qi« ' nsland. | 
C  L.  Abbr.  Conditional  lease.  | 
clab'ber(klBb'er;  klab'-),  n.  [Ir. 
8c Gael,  clabar.  See  bonn  yclab- 
b e r . ]  1.  Mud;  mire.  Scot.  Sc 
Dial.  Eng. 


2  =  ronnyclabber. 

clab'ber,  v.  i.  To  curdle,  as 
milk  :  to  lopper. 
clab'ber  y  (klBb'5r-Y  ;  klBb'-), 
a.  Muddy.  Dial.  Eng. 
c'.ack.  v.  V.  [Flemish  klacken 
(Kilian).]  To  remove  the  dirty 
parts,  esp.  the  buist,  from(wool), 
—  often  formerly  done  to  make 
imported  wool  weigh  less.  Obs. 
clack'en.  n.  See  hailes. 
clack'et.  n.  [F.  claquet ,  the 
clapper  of  a  mill.]  A  clacker  ; 
also,  n  clacking.  Obs.  or  R. 
clack'et,  v.  t.  Sc  i.  [F.  dague- 
ter.\  To  clack.  Obs.  [ing.l 
clack'et-y(kiak'et-Y),a.  Clack- 1 
clack  goose.  The  bernicle  goose, 
clackt.  Clacked.  Ref.  Sp. 
clad.  v.  t.  To  clothe.  Obs.  or 
Archaic. 


clad,  pret.  Sr  p.p.  of  clothe. 

cla-dan'thous  (kld-dftn'thus'), 
a.  [ clado-  -f-  -anthous .]  Bot. 
Pleurocarpous. 

clad'au-toi'cous  (klfid'6-toi'- 
ktZs)t  a.  [ clado -  -f-  auto -  4-  Gr. 
oTkos  a  dwelling.]  Bot.  Having 
antheridia  on  a  special  branch  ; 
—  applied  to  mosses.  Cf.  gonio- 
AUTOICOUS,  RHIZAUTOICOUS. 

cla-den'chy -ma  (k  1  d-d  6  i)'k  Y- 
md),  n.  [NL.  ;  clado-  -f  -enchy- 
ma.)  Bot.  Branched  paren¬ 
chyma.  Obs.  or  R. 
clad'ino  (kl&d'Yn;  -In),  a.  = 
CLADOSE. 

Cla'di-um  (kla'dY-um),  n.  [NL., 
fr.  Gr.  KhaSiov,  dim.  of  fcAaSos 
a  sprout.]  Bot.  A  large,  widely 
distributed  genus  of  cypera- 
ceons  *4nnts  differing  from  Ryn- 


chosjiora  chiefly  by  the  decidu¬ 

ous  style.  See  saw  grass,  twig 
RUSH. 

clad'o-car'pous  (k  1  a  d'6-k  a  r'- 
p»Zs),  a.  [clado-  +  -cai-pous .] 
Bot.  Pleurocarpous. 
clad'ode  (kiad'Sd),  n.  [Gr. 
K\a6o»8r)S  having  many  shoots.] 
Rot.  =  CLADOI'H  YLL.  —  Cla-do'- 
di-al  (kld-dd'dT-dl),  a. 
cla-do'di-um  (kld-do'dY-?/m), 
n. ;  L.pl.  -DlA(-d).  [NL.]  Bot. 
A  cladode. 

clad'o  dont  (klBd'.VdBnt ;  kla'- 

do-),  a.  6c  n.  [clado-  -f  - odont .] 

Baleon.  Hybodont. 

cla  dog'e  nous  (kld-d5j'?-nt?s), 

a.  [clado-  -f  - genous .]  Bot.  Pleu- 

rocarpous. 

Cla-do'nl-a'ce  ®  (kld-d5'nY-a'- 
s?-e),  n.  pi.  [NL.]  Bot.  A  family 


of  lichens  consisting  of  the  ge¬ 

nus  Cladonia.  —  cl  a-d o'n i-a'- 
ceous  i-shtfs),  a.  —  cla-do'ni-oid 
(kld-d<5'nY-oid),  a. 

Clo-doph  o  ra'ce-ae  (kld-d8f'P- 
ra'eP-e),  n.  pi.  [NL.]  Bot.  A 
small  family  of  green  alga?  typi¬ 
fying  the  order  Cladopnorales. 
— cla-doph  o-ra'ceous  (-sh»7s),  a. 
clad'o-pnyl'lum  (k  1  B  d'fi-f  Y 1'- 
um),  n.  [NL.]  Bot.  A  cladophyll. 
clad'op-to'sls  (-Cp-to'sTs),  n. 
[NL.  ;  dado-  +  Gr.  7ttw<ti$  a 
falling.)  Bot.  An  annual  drop¬ 
ping  of  twigs  or  branches  instead 
of  leaves,  as  in  plants  of  various 
genera,  as  Thuja,  Tajcodium,elC- 
Cf.  PHYLLOPTOSIS. 
cla'dose  (kla'dCs  ;  klBd'Os),  a. 
[Gr.  icAaSos  sprout,  branch.] 
Zool.  Branched  ;  ramose. 


food,  foot ;  out,  oil;  chair  ;  go  ;  sing,  ii)k  ;  then,  thin;  nature,  verdure  (250) ;  K  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144) ;  boN  ;  yet ;  zh  =  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Guide. 

Full  explanations  of  Abbreviations,  Signs,  etc..  Immediately  precede  the  ^  ocabulary. 
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CLAMPER 


Glad  o-sel'a-che  (klSd'o-sgl'd-ke),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  *Aa6o< ; 
sprout  -j-  <re Aa\o9,  pi.  <T€\d)(rj,  shark.]  Paleon.  The  most 
primitive  known  genus  of  sharklike  elasmobranch  fishes. 
They  occur  in  the  Middle  Devonian  of  Ohio.  Their  paired 
fins  were  triangular,  with  a  broad  base,  and  supported  by 

garallel  unjointed  rays.  The  genus  is  the  type  of  an  order 
lad  o  se-lach'e-a  (-se-lSk'e-a),  syu.  Pleuropterygii.  — 
clad  o-se-lach'i-an  (-se-lSk'T-an),  a.  &  n. 

Clad'o-thrix  (klad'o-thriks),  71.  [NL.  ;  clado-  -f-  Gr.  0pi£ 
hair.]  Bacteriol.  A  genus  of  higher  bacteria  of  the  family 
Chlamydobacteriacese,  having  falsely  branched  filaments. 
The  species  are  found  commonly  in  soil  or  water.  Some 
possess  the  power  of  acting  upon  iron  compounds. 
Cla-dras'tis  (kld-drSs'tis),  n.  [NL.,  irreg.  fr.  Gr.  KAa6os 
branch  0pav<rr6?  brittle.]  Bot.  A  genus  of  ornamental 
papilionaceous  trees  consisting  of  two  species,  C.  lutea , 
the  yellowwood  (which  see),  and  C.  amurensis. 

Clag'gy  (kl5g'i  ;  dial,  also  klag'T  ;  kleg'T),  a.  [Cf.  Dan. 
klagge  mud.]  Sticky  or  adhesive;  specif.,  muddy  ;  miry  ; 
also,  glutinous;  viscous.  The  roof  of  a  mine  is  called  claggy 
when  the  coal  clings  to  it.  Dial.  Eng. 
claim  (klam),  v.  t. ;  claimed  (klarnd) ;  claim'ing.  [ME. 
damen,  claimen ,  OF.  clamer ,  3d  sing.  pres,  il  claime ,  L. 
damare  to  cry  out,  call ;  cf.  calare  to  proclaim,  Gr. 
KoXzlv  to  call,  Skr.  kal  to  sound,  G.  holen  to  fetch,  E.  hale 
haul.]  1.  To  ask  for,  or  seek  to  obtain,  by  virtue  of  author¬ 
ity,  right,  or  supposed  right ;  to  demand  as  due  ;  as,  he 
claims  his  share  of  the  property. 

2.  To  assert  as  a  fact,  right,  or  relation  which  ought  to 
be  acknowledged  or  conceded ;  as,  both  sides  claimed  the 
victory ;  he  claims  to  be  the  missing  heir. 

3.  To  ask  or  call  for ;  to  require ;  to  demand  ;  to  be  entitled 
to ;  as,  the  subject  of  trusts  next  claims  our  attention. 

The  duke  will  lay  upon  him  all  the  honor 
That  good  convenience  claims.  Shak. 

4.  To  call  or  name  ;  to  proclaim.  Obs.  Spenser. 

Syn.  — Claim,  assert,  maintain.  It  is  an  error  to  use 
claim  in  the  sense  of  assert  or  maintain  when  there  is  no 
question  of  the  assertion  or  maintenance  of  one’s  right, 
title,  advantage,  or  the  like.  Thus,  “  He  claims  to  be  the 
owner  of  this  estate ;  ”  but  “  He  asserts,  alleges,  or  main¬ 
tains  (not  claims)  that  Plato  was  Aristotle’s  teacher.” 
Claim,  i.  1.  To  call ;  to  call  or  cry  out.  Obs. 

2  To  deduce  a  right  or  title  ;  to  have  or  assert  p,  claim. 

We  must  know  how  the  first  ruler,  from  whom  any  one  claims, 
came  by  his  authority.  Locke. 

Claim,  n.  [OF.  claim ,  clain ,  cry,  complaint,  from  clamer. 
See  claim,  v.  t.]  1.  A  demand  of  a  right  or  supposed 

right;  a  calling  on  another  for  something  due  or  supposed 
to  be  due  ;  an  assertion  of  a  right  or  fact. 

2  A  right  to  claim  something  ;  a  title  to  any  debt,  privi¬ 
lege,  or  other  thing  in  possession  of  another ;  also,  a  title 
to  anything  which  another  should  give  or  concede  to,  or 
confer  on,  the  claimant.  “  Claims  upon  land.”  Hallam. 
3.  The  thing  claimed;  specif.  :  a  In  the  United  States  and 
Australia,  land  to  which  any  one  intends  to  establish  a 
right ;  as,  a  settler’s  claim  ;  a  miner’s  claim,  b  Life  In¬ 
surance.  The  amount  that  is  payable  upon  a  matured  en¬ 
dowment  policy  ;  — distinguished  from  a  loss. 

4.  A  loud  call ;  a  shout.  Obs.  &  R.  Spenser. 

to  lay  claim  to,  to  demand  as  a  right ;  to  claim, 
claimant  (klam'dnt),  n.  [Cf.  OF.  clamant ,  p.  pr.  of 
clamer.  Cf.  clamant.]  One  who  claims  ;  one  who  asserts 
a  right  or  title  ;  a  claimer. 

clair- au'di-ence  (klSr-6'dt-ens),  n.  [F.  clair  clear  -f-  F. 
&  E.  audience  a  hearing.  See  clear.]  Act  of  hearing,  or 
the  ability  to  hear,  sounds  not  normally  audible  ;  —  usually 
claimed  as  a  special  faculty  in  connection  with  spiritual¬ 
istic  mediumship,  or  the  like. 

Clair-au'di-ent  (-€nt),  a.  Pertaining  to,  or  characterized 
by,  clairaudience.  —  n.  One  alleged  to  have  the  power  of 
clairaudience.  Cf.  clairvoyant. 

Clair  aut’ S'  e-qua'tion  (klfir'oz').  [After  Alexis  C .  Clai- 
raut,  French  mathematician.]  Math.  The  equation 
y  =  Zj?z  4-  P(j£) ,  of  interest  in  the  theory  of  singular  so¬ 
lutions. 

clair'schach  (klar'slidK),  n.  Also  clair'sho  (-slio).  [Gael. 
&  Ir.  clairseach.]  Music.  The  old  Celtic  harp  with  wire 
strings.  —  clair'schach-er  (-er),  n. 
clair-voy'ance  (klfir-voi'ans  ;  the  F.  pron. ,  kl&r' vwa'yaNs', 
is  still  used  by  some ,  esp.  in  England ),  n.  [F.]  1.  A 

power,  attributed  to  some  persons  as  a  natural  gift  or  to 
persons  while  in  a  hypnotic  state,  of  discerning  objects  not 
normally  perceptible,  of  penetrating  thought,  etc. 

2.  Clear-sightedness  ;  ability  to  perceive  things  out  of  the 
range  of  ordinary  perception  ;  penetration;  sagacity. 

It  is  the  precision  of  perfect  candor  and  clairvoyance  exercised 
on  objects  wholly  within  its  range  of  vision.  W.  C.  Broivnell. 
Syn.  —  Insight,  divination.  See  discernment. 
Clair-voy'ant  (klSr-voi'ant),  a.  [F.;  clair  clear  -j-  yoyant , 
p.  pr.  of  voir  to  see.  See  clear  ;  view.]  1.  Clear-sighted  ; 
sagacious.  41  Be  cheerful,  be  clairvoyant .”  W.  C.  Brownell. 

Though  no  literary  man,  he  is  judicious,  clairvoyant ,  and  un¬ 
commonly  sound-headed.  J •  G.  Lockhart. 

2.  Pert,  to,  having,  or  using,  the  power  of  clairvoyance, 
clair-voy'ant  (klar-voi'dnt ;  F.  klar'vwa'yaN'),  n.  1.  One 
who  is  clear-sighted. 

2-  One  who  claims  to  have  the  power  of  clairvoyance, 
clam  (kl5m),  V.  t.  ;  clammed  (klSmd) ;  clam'ming.  [Cf. 
AS.  daemon  to  clam,  smear  ;  akin  to  Icel.  kleima  to  smear, 
OHG.  kleimjan,  chleimen,  to  defile,  or  E.  clammy.']  To 
daub,  smear,  or  clog,  as  with  glutinous  or  viscous  matter. 
Obs.  or  Scot.  <5e  Dial.  Eng. 

A  swarm  of  wasps  got  into  a  honey  pot,  and  there  thev  cloyed 
and  clammed  themselves.  L' Estrange. 


clam  (kl5m  ;  klam),  a.  [Cf.  clammy  ]  Sticky  ;  adhesive, 
as  ice  beginning  to  melt ;  damp  and  cold  ;  clammy.  Obs. 
or  Scot.  &  Dial.  Eng. 

Clam.  n.  1.  A  soft  or  plastic  lump,  as  of  clay  or  earth.  Obs. 
2.  Clammy  or  viscid  matter;  also,  clamminess.  “The 
clam  of  death.”  Carlyle. 

clam,  v.  i.  To  be  moist  or  glutinous ;  to  stick  ;  to  adhere. 
Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng.  Dryden. 

Clam  (klam),  n.  [AS.  clam  a  bandage,  bond,  fetter,  akin 
to  beclemman  to  bind,  to  fetter,  G.  &  D.  klemmen  to 
press,  squeeze,  Sw.  Mamma,  Dan.  klemme.  Cf.  clem, 
clam,  v .,  to  clutch.]  An  instrument  or  device  for  hold¬ 
ing  anything  fast;  a  clamp  ;  —  usually  in  pi. ;  as :  a  A  kind 
of  vise,  usually  of  wood,  b  A  pair  of  pincers  or  forceps. 
C  =  clamp,  7i.,  2.  d  Jeweled  slits  through  which  wire  for 
balance  springs  is  drawn  to  make  it  of  uniform  thickness. 
Clam  (kl&m;  klam),  v.  t.  1.  To  clutch  with  the  hand;  grasp; 
grope.  Scot.  &  Dial.  Eng. 

2.  Die  Sinking.  To  form  a  design  in  relief  upon  (a  soft 
steel  mill)  by  means  of  a  hardened  die.  See  !id  mill,  G. 
clam.  7i.  [Perh.  abbr.  fr.  clamor.]  1.  A  crash  or  clangor 
made  by  ringing  two  or  more  of  the  bells  of  a  chime  at  once. 
2.  Noise;  shouting;  loud  talk.  Obs.  or  Scot.  &  Dial.  Eng. 
Clam  (klam),  v.  t.  &  i.  1.  Bell  Ringing.  To  produce,  or 
to  cause  (bells)  to  produce,  a  clam. 

2.  To  stop  or  sileiK#  (noise) ;  to  hush, 
clam  (kl5m),  n.  [See  clam  pincers.]  1.  Any  of  various 
bivalve  mollusks,  esp.  of  certain  edible 
species.  The  two  common  clams  of  the 
Atlantic  coast  of  North  America  are  the 
round  or  hard  clam,  or  qualiog  (  Venus 
mercenaria ),  having  a  thick  shell  of 
rounded  outline,  most  abundant  from 
southern  New  England  southward,  and 
the  long  or  soft  clam  ( Mya  arenaria ), 
having  a  thin  elongate  shell  and  long 


and  is  1  Quahog  or  Round  Clam  (Venus  mercenaria). 
usually  /Foot ;  m  Mantle  Edge  ;  .«?  Siphon  ;  i  Incurrent  Tube  ; 
taken  e  Excurrent  Tube;  l  Lunule:  11  Ligament;  u  Umbo, 
with  2  Long  Clam  (Mya  arenaria ).  /  Foot;  in  Mantle; 
rakes.  1  Incurrent,  and  e  Excurrent,  Orifices  of  Siphon. 
Another  species,  the  surf  or  hen  clam  (  Spicula  solidissima), 
is  sometimes  eaten  on  the  New  England  coast.  The  name 
dam  is  also  applied  to  the  fresh-water  mussels  (Unionidte). 
See  also  razor  clam,  giant  clam. 

You  shall  scarce  find  anv  bay  or  shallow  shore,  or  cove  of 
sand,  where  you  may  not  fake  iqauy  clampes ,  or  lobsters,  or 
both,  at  your* pleasure.  Caul.  John  Smith  (1616). 

Clams,' or  clamps,  is  a  shellfish  not  mucn  unlike  a  cockle  ;  it 
lieth  under  the  sand.  Wood  (1634). 

2.  A  very  reticent  person  ;  one  who  refuses  to  talk ; 
hence,  a  stupid  person.  U.  S. 
clam,  v.  i.  To  dig  or  gather  clams. 

Cla'mant  ikla'm&nt),  a.  [L.  damans ,  p.  pr.  of  damare  to 
call.  Cf.  claimant.]  1.  Crying  out;  calling  clamor¬ 
ously;  clamorous ;  loud.  “  Clamant  children.  ”  Thomson. 
2 .  Demanding  notice  ;  crying  ;  urgent. 

Most  of  us  .  .  .  have  to  be  reminded  of  what  lies  without  by 
specious  and  clamant  exceptions.  Stevenson. 

Clama-to'res  (kitin' d-to'rez),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  fr.  L.  clamator 
(pi.  clamatores )  a  bawler.]  Zobl.  A  large  suborder  or 
superfamily  of  passerine  birds  in  which  the  vocal  muscles 
are  comparatively  simple,  so  that  they  have  little  power  of 
sinking.  They  have  ten  well-developed  primaries,  and 
cylindrical  tarsi  whose  horny  envelope  is  more  or  less 
divided  into  scutellse.  This  group  occurs  in  both  the  New 
and  Old  World,  though  only  one  family  (the  Tyrannidse) 
is  found  in  the  United  States.  —  clam  a-to'ri-al  (-ri-dl),  a. 
Clam'bake/  (kljJm'bak'),  n.  The  baking  of  clams,  esp.  on 
heated  stones  with  a  covering  of  seaweed,  often  with  other 
food,  as  corn  ;  hence,  a  gathering  at  which  clams  are  thus 
cooked,  or  a  quantity  of  clams  so  cooked.  U.  S. 
clam'ber  (klSm'ber),  v.  i.  /clam'bered  (-herd) ;  clam'ber- 
ing.  [ME.  clambren ,  dameren ,  to  heap  together,  climb  ; 
akin  to  Icel.  klambra  to  clamp,  G.  klammern.  Cf.  clamp, 
climb.]  To  climb  with  difficulty,  or  with  hands  and  feet, 
or,  of  plants,  by  tendrils,  etc. ;  —  also  used  fig. 

The  narrow  street  that  clambered  toward  the  null.  Tennyson. 
Clam'ber,  v.  t.  To  ascend  or  climb  with  difficulty,  with 
hands  and  feet,  or  the  like  ;  also,  to  cause  to  climb  thus. 

Clambering  the  walls  to  eye  him.  Shak. 

clam'ber,  n.  Act  of  clambering. 

clam'crack'er  (klSm'krSk'er),  //.  A  stingray  (Dasyatis  cen- 
trura)  of  the  Atlantic  coast.  It  feeds  largely  on  shellfish. 
Clam-Jam'phrie  (klam-jSm'fn ;  kl&m-jam'-),  n.  Also 
clam-Jam'phrey.  clam-jam'fer-y,  etc.  Odds  and  ends  ; 
rubbish  ;  trumpery ;  hence,  vulgar  or  worthless  people  ; 
rabble  ;  crowd.  Scot.  &  Dial.  Eng.  T.  Hughes. 

clam'mer  (klSm'er),  n.  One  that  digs  or  gathers  clams, 
clam'my  (-T),  a. ;  clam'mi-er  (-T-er) ;  clam'mi-est.  [Cf. 
AS.  clam  clay.  See  clam  to  clog ;  cf.  clay.]  Having  a 
viscous  or  adhesive  quality ;  soft  and  sticky ;  glutinous ; 
damp  and  adhesive,  as  if  covered  with  a  cold  perspiration, 
clammy  cherry,  a  tall  West  Indian  boraginaceous  tree 
(Cordia  collococca)  with  soft  wood  and  cherrylike  fruit.— 


siphons,  whose  range  extends  farther 
north,  and 
w  h  i  c  h  bur¬ 
rows  in  the 
sand  or  mud, 
where  it  is 
taken  by  dig¬ 
ging  at  low 
tide .  The 
quahog 
does 
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clammy  chickweed.  a  Mouse-ear  chickweed.  b  A  fleshy- 
leaved  stichwort  of  the  western  United  States  (Alsine 
crassifolia).  —  c.  honeysuckle,  the  swamp  azalea. —  c.  locust,  a 
locust  {Robinia  viscosa)  of  the  southeastern  United  States, 
cultivated  for  its  dense  racemes  of  pale  pink  flowers.  It 
is  a  small  rough-barked  tree  with  glandular  twigs. 
clam'my-weetL  (kl^in'i-wed'),  n.  A  capparidaceous  plant 
(PolaJiisia  graveolens)  with  strong-scented  glandular- 
pubescent  foliage,  common  in  the  western  United  States, 
clam'or,  clam'our  (klSm'er),  n.  [OF.  clamour ,  clamur ,  F. 
clameur ,  fr.  L.  clamor ,  fr.  damare  to  cry  out.  See 
claim.]  1.  A  great  outcry  or  vociferation  ;  loud,  esp.  loud 
and  continued,  shouting  or  exclamation  ;  shouting  ;  outcry. 

2.  Specif.,  a  continued  violent  expression  of  dissatisfaction 

or  discontent ;  popular  outcry.  Macaulay. 

3.  Any  loud,  esp.  loud  and  continued,  noise.  Addison. 
The  dull  roar  suddenly  became  a  loud  clamor.  Lafcadio  Hearn. 

Syn.  — Outcry,  shouting,  vociferation,  uproar, 
clam'or,  clam'our  (klSm'er),  v.  i. ;  clam'oked  or  clam'- 
oured  (-erd) ;  clam'or-ing  or  clam'our-ing.  To  utter  loud, 
esp.  loud  and  continued,  sounds  or  outcries;  to  make 
a  clamor  ;  to  vociferate  ;  to  make  important  demands. 

The  obscure  bird 

Clamored  the  livelong  night.  Shak. 

clam'or,  clam'our,  v.  t.  1.  To  stun  with  clamor;  din; 
hence,  to  salute  or  address  loudly.  Bacon. 

The  people  with  a  shout 

Rifted  the  air,  clamoring  their  god  with  praise.  Milton. 
2.  To  utter  loudly  or  repeatedly  ;  to  shout. 

Clamored  their  piteous  prayer  incessantly.  Longfellow. 
clam'or,  clam'our,  v.  t.  [Cf.  clam  a  clangor  of  bells.] 

1.  Bell  Ringing.  To  quicken  the  repetition  of  the  strokes 
on  (bells)  just  before  ceasing  to  ring  them.  Bp.  Warburton. 

2.  To  put  an  end  to  the  noise  of  ;  stop ;  silence.  Shak. 
clam'or-ous  (klSm'er-ws),  a.  [LL.  clamorosus ,  for  L. 

clamosus:  cf.  OF.  clamoreux.]  Speaking  and  repeating 
loud  words ;  full  of,  or  of  the  nature  of,  clamor ;  calling 
or  demanding  loudly  or  urgently  ;  vociferous  ;  noisy  ;  bawl¬ 
ing  ;  loud  ;  turbulent.  44  My  young  ones  were  clamorous 
for  a  morning’s  excursion.”  Southey. 

Syn.  —  See  vociferous. 

—  clam'or-ous  ly,  adv.  —  clam'or-ous-ness,  n. 
clamp  (klSmp),  72.  [Cf.  LG.  &  D.  klamp ,  Dan.  klarnpe , 
also  D.  klampen  to  fasten,  clasp.  Cf.  clamber,  clam 
pincers,  a  mollusk.]  1.  Something  rigid  that  holds  fast 
or  binds  things 
together;  a 
piece  of  wood 
or  metal  used 
to  hold  two  or 
more  pieces  to¬ 
gether;  specif., 
a  piece  of  wood 
placed  across 
or  along  an¬ 
other,  or  in¬ 
serted  into  an¬ 
other,  to  bind 
or  strengthen 

.  Various  forms  of  Clamp.  1  Carpenter’s;  2Ma- 
2-  Any  of  van-  ehinist’s;  3  C  Clamp;  4  Hose  Clamp;  5  Clamp 
ous  i  n  s  t  r  u  -  for  splicing  wire  ;  6  Come  along  or  Clamp  for 
ments  or  ap-  Batching  wire. 

pliances  having  parts  brought  together  by  a  screw  or 
screws,  or  otherwise,  for  holding  or  compressing  anything. 

3.  One  of  a  pair  of  movable  pieces  of  wood,  lead,  or  other 
soft  material,  placed  over  the  jaws  of  a  vise  to  enable  it  to 
grasp  without  bruising. 

4.  Naut.  a  A  plank  or  balk  fixed  to  the  inside  of  a  vessel's 
frame,  used  as  a  bearer  for  a  beam  or  joist,  b  An  iron 
plate  capable  of  opening  or  shutting  so  as  to  confine  a  spar. 
C  A  one-cheeked  block. 

5.  =  clam,  mollusk.  Obs. 

6.  Bot.  =  clamp  connection. 

Clamp,  v.  t.  ;  clamped  (klSmpt) ;  clamp'ing.  1.  To  fasten 
with  a  clamp  or  clamps  ;  to  place  in  a  clamp. 

2 .  To  patch  ;  to  mend  clumsily  ;  to  botch.  Scot. 

Clamp,  72.  [Cf.  LG.  klamp  a  truss  of  hay  or  straw.]  A 
compact  pile  or  heaped-up  mass  of  materials;  specif.: 
a  Brickmaking.  A  number  of  bricks  piled  up  in  a  partic¬ 
ular  form  for  burning,  b  A  heap  of  produce,  as  of  potatoes, 
covered  over  to  prevent  freezing.  Chiefly  Dial.  Eng. 
Clamp,  v.  t.  [Cf.  clamp  a  mass.]  To  heap  or  stack  in  a 
clamp,  as  bricks  or  potatoes.  Chiefly  Dial.  Eng. 

Clamp,  n.  [Prob.  an  imitative  w'ord.  Cf.  clank.]  A 
heavy  footstep  or  tread,  as  of  a  horse’s  feet ;  tramp. 
Clamp,  v.  i.  To  tread  heavily  or  clumsily  ;  to  clump. 

The  policeman  with  clamping  feet.  Thackeray. 
clamp  cell  Bot.  a  =  clamp  connection,  b  One  of  the 
papillalike  cells  by  which  the  root  of  an  epiphyte  is  at¬ 
tached  to  its  host. 

clamp  connection.  Bot.  A  small  protuberance  attached 
to  the  walls  of  two  adjoining  cells  in  the  hypha  of  a  fun¬ 
gus  mycelium,  covering  the  septum  between  them  like  a 
clamp  ;  —  called  also  clamp  and  clamp  cell. 

Clamp  dog.  Mech.  A  lathe  carrier  consisting  of  a  clamp 
for  gripping  the  work  and  a  dog  by  which  it  is  rotated, 
clamp'er  (klSm'per),  n.  [See  clamp  a  rigid  holder.]  1.  A 
clamp,  as  a  piece  of  metal  for  mending  a  vessel ;  pi.,  clams, 
pincers,  or  the  like  ;  clutches  ;  claws.  Dial. 

2.  An  instrument  of  iron,  with  sharp  prongs,  attached  to 
a  boot  or  shoe  to  enable  the  wearer  to  walk  securely  upon 
ice ;  a  creeper.  Kane. 

clamp'er  (klim'per;  klam'-),  v.  t.  [Cf.  clamp  to  fasten.] 
To  patch,  esp.  clumsily  or  hastily.  Scot. 


cla'dus  (kla'dtfs),  n.  f  pi.  cladi 
(-dl).  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  JcAaSo? 

sprout.]  Zobl.  A  branch  of  a  ra¬ 
mose  spicule.  [of  clothes. I 
claes  (  klaz).  Scot.  &  dial.  Eng.  | 
claeth  (klath),  claeth'ing.  Scot, 
forms  of  cloth,  clothing. 

claf.  Obs.  pret.  of  cleave. 
clafe.  Obs.  pret.  of  cleave. 
clag  (kl&g  ;  kl4g),  n.  (Cf.  Dan. 
klagge  mud.J  That  which  class, 
as  a  lump  of  clay,  clot  of  wool, 
etc.  Scot.  5 r  Dial.  Eng. 

clag.  v.  t.  To  stick  or  daub  ; 
also,  to  clog,  as  with  clag.  Scot, 
tc  Dial.  Eng. 

c  1  a g'g i-n e 8 8,  n.  See  -ness; 
claggy.  Scot.  Sr  Dial.  Eng. 
clag 'gum  (  klftg'um  :  kldg/'-),  n. 
Any  glutinous  compound  or 
sweetmeat ;  molasses,  or  tre¬ 


acle.  taffy.  Scot.  Sr  Dial.  Eng. 
Clai'borne  (kla'b6rn  :  -b5rn),  n. 
[From  Claiborne  County,  Missis¬ 
sippi.]  Geol.  A  Middle  Eocene 
formation  about  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico.  —  Clai-bor'ni-an  (klJI- 
bdr'nY-dfn),  a. 

claiff.  Obs.  pret.  of  cleave. 
claik  (klak),  n.  [Cf.  clack.] 
Scot.  1.  Clack  ;  cackle. 

2.  The  bernicle  goose, 
claik.  ?*.  f.  [Cf.  clack.]  To  clack 
or  cackle  Scot. 
claim'a-ble(-d-b’l),a.  See-ABLE. 
cl&imd-  Claimed.  Ref.  Sp. 
claim'er,  n.  A  claimant, 
claim'less,  a.  See  -less. 
clair.  Scot.  var.  of  clear. 

[|  claire  (klar),  n.  [F.]  A  small 
inclosed  pond  used  for  fattening 
and  greening  oysters. 


claire'cole/  (klar'kdl7),  cl&ire'- 
colle’'.  Vars.  of  clearcole. 
clair'-ob  scur'  ( F.  pron  klar'- 
p  skvir'),  n.  [F.  bee  clare- 

OBSCCRE.]  =  CHIAROSCURO. 

clair'-ob-scure'  (klar'Ob- 
skur').  n.  =  chiaroscuro. 
clair-voy'an-cy  (k  1  a  r-v  o  i'd  n- 
BY),  n.  =  CLAIRVOYANCE,  1. 
clair-voy'ante  (klar-voi'ant ;  F. 
klar'vwa/yaNt'),  n.  [F.]  A  fe¬ 
male  clairvoyant, 
clair-voy'ant-ly.  adv.  See -ly. 
claise.  Obs.  or  dial.  var.  of 

CLAES. 

claish.  Var.  of  closh. 
claith  (klath  ;  klYth),  claithea 
(klaz),  etc.  Scot.  vars.  of  cloth, 
clothes,  etc. 

claithiB.  +  clothes,  [clack. I 
clake.  Obs.  or  Scot.  var.  of) 


cla'kia  (kla'kYs  ;  klaks),  n.  [Cf. 
claik,  n.,  2.]  The  bernicle 
goose.  Scot. 

Clal'lam  (klfil'dm),  n.  An  In¬ 
dian  of  a  tribe  of  Salishan  stock, 
the  remnants  living  in  the  State 
of  Washington. 

clam.  Var.  of  clem,  [climb. I 
clam.  Ohs.  or  dial.  pret.  of  | 
clam.  a.  [Cf  clam  pincers.] 

1.  Grasping  ;  pinching.  Obs. 

2.  [Peril,  a  different  word.] 
Base  ;  mean.  Obs.  or  R.  Scot. 
clam  (klftm),  n.  [Cf  E.  dial. 
clammer  in  this  sense,  also  as  v., 
to  clamber.]  A  bridge  made  of  a 
plank,  tree  trunk,  or  stone  slab  ; 
a  stepping  stone,  as  in  a  brook. 
Dial  Eng. 

clam'a-core  (klfi,m'a-kor),  or 
clam'a-gore.  n.  =  kilmagore. 


cla'man-cy  (k  1  a'm  it  n-s  Y),  n. 
[See  clamant.]  Urgency.  Scot. 
cla'mant-ly,  adv.  See  -ly. 
cla-ma'tion  (kla-ma'shun),  n. 
[LL.  clamatio ,  fr.  L.  clamare  to 
call.l  Act  of  crying  out.  Obs. 
clamb.  Obs.  or  dial.  pret.  of 
climb.  _  [clamor. I 

clam'ber.  Bell  Ringing.  Var.  of  | 
clam'berd.  Clambered.  Ref.  Sp. 
clam'ber-er.  n.  One  that  clam¬ 
bers,  as  a  plant, 
clam'bren.  +  clamber. 
clame.  Var.  of  clam,  cleam  ; 
obs.  form  of  claim. 
clamen.  4*  claim. 
clamer.  clamber. 
clameren.  4*  clamber. 
clam  i-hew'it  (klam/Y-liQ'Yt),  n. 
A  stroke  ;  blow  ;  drubbing.  Obs. 
or  R.  Scot. 


clamme.  4*  clam  ;  obs.  pret.  of 
climb. 

clam'mer.  4*  clamber. 
clam'mer.  n.  [Cf.  clam  pincers.] 
A  kind  of  forceps  for  obtaining 
deep-sea  specimens, 
clam'mi-ly,  adv.  of  clammy. 
clarn'ml-nees.  n.  See-NESS. 
clam'ord.  Clamored.  Ref.  Sp. 
clam'or-er,  clam'our-er,  n.  One 
who  clamors. 

clam'or  1st,  clam'our-ist,  n.  A 

clamorous  person.  Rare. 

clam'or-Bome.  clam'our-some.a. 

Clamorous.  Scot.  Sr  Dial.  Eng. 
clamp'er,  n.  One  who  clampB, 
or  fastens. 

clam'per  (klfim'p5r  ;  kl&m'-), 
n.  [Cf.  clamper  to  patch.]  A 
patch ed-up  or  botched-up  argu¬ 
ment  or  charge.  Obs.  or  Scot. 


ale,  senate,  c&re,  Sim,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofa  ;  eve,  Svent,  6nd,  recent,  maker ;  Ice,  ill ;  old,  6bey,  orb,  6dd,  s5ft,  connect ;  use,  unite,  urn,  tip,  circus,  menU  ; 

fi  Foreign  Word.  4*  Obsolete  Variant  of.  +  combined  with.  =  equals. 
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CLARIFICATION 


clamp  nail.  A  nail  with  a  large  head,  used  in  fastening 
on  clamps  in  ships  or  boats. 

clam'shelF  (klSin'shSl'),  n.  1.  The  shell  of  a  clam. 

2.  A  pilgrim’s  scallop  shell.  Obs.  Scot. 

3.  A  form  of  bucket  or  grapple  consisting  of  two  parts 
hinged  together  like  the  two  valves  of  a  clamshell,  used  in 
dredging,  excavating,  loading  and  unloading  material,  etc.  ; 

—  called  in  full  clamshell  bucket.  See  bucket.  I/lust. 

Clam  worm.  Any  of  several  marine  burrowing  worms, 

esp.  of  the  genus  Nereis  (which  see),  often  found  in  dig¬ 
ging  clams.  They  are  used  as  bait  by  fishermen. 

Olan  (klXn),  n.  [Gael,  claim  offspring,  descendants  ;  akin 
to  Ir.  claim ,  eland,  offspring,  tribe,  family  ;  perh.  from  L. 
planta  scion,  slip,  cutting.  Cf.  plant,  n.]  1.  A  social 

group  comprising  a  number  of  households  the  heads  of 
which  claim  descent  from  a  common  ancestor,  bear  a  com¬ 
mon  surname,  and  acknowledge  the  paramountcy  of  a 
chief  who  bears  this  name  as  a  distinctive  title  (he  is,  for 
example,  “the  Macgregor”  of  the  Macgregors,  or  of  the 
clan  Macgregor).  Besides  clansmen  of  the  blood,  the  clan 
may  include  bondsmen,  adopted  foreigners,  etc.,  and  a 
great  clan  may  include  families,  or  subclans,  bearing  a 
variety  of  surnames.  Such  clans  are  in  reality  a  special¬ 
ised  form  of  the  tribe.  They  appear  primarily  among  the 
Celtsx  especially  of  the  Scottish  Highlands,  and  are  dis¬ 
tinguished  from  the  Irish  septs  (which  nearly  correspond 
to  clan,  2).  The  clan  chiefs  in  Scotland  lost  most  of  their 
distinctive  powers  in  1747.  Cf.  tartan. 

2.  A  social  group  all  the  members  of  which  are  of  common 
descent,  traced  only  in  one  line  (the  father’s  in  patriarchal, 
the  mother’s  in  matriarchal,  societies),  and  do  not  inter¬ 
marry.  The  clan  differs  from  the  family  in  that  relation¬ 
ship  is  determined  only  in  one  line  ;  from  the  tribe  in  that, 
where  the  clan  system  prevails,  the  tribe  comprises  several 
clans  the  members  of  each  of  which  may  marry  only  outside 
of  his  own  clan  (cf .  exogamy).  Where  the  rule  of  exogamy 
and  the  fact  of  descent  are  signified  by  the  totem  (which 
see)  the  clan  is  called  the  totemic  clan.  Members  of  the 
same  totemic  clan  may  be  found  in  widely  separated  tribes 
or  hordes.  Commonly  the  clan  has  its  own  leaders,  under 
the  tribal  leaders,  and  its  own  religious  rites.  Cf.  gens. 

In  the  clan  system  descent  was  probably  at  first  reckoned  only 
through  the  female  line  ;  consequently  uterine  ties  alone  con¬ 
stituted  kinship,  the  father  not  being  regarded  as  related  even  to 
his  own  children,  and  not  considered  as  a  member  of  the  family. 

A.  H.  Keane. 

3.  A  clique  ;  a  set,  society,  or  party ;  a  body  of  persons 
united  by  some  common  interest ;  —  used  contemptuously. 

Partridge  and  the  rest  of  his  clan  may  hoot  me.  Smollett. 
The  whole  clan  of  the  enlightened  among  us.  Burke. 

4.  A  collection  of  animals,  plants,  or  lifeless  things.  Poetic. 
Clan,  v.  i.  ;  clanned  (klSiui);  clan'ning.  To  unite  in,  or 

like,  a  clan.  Marvell. 

clan'CU  lar  (kl3i]'ku-ldr),  a.  [L.  clancularius ,  fr.  clancu- 
lum  secretly,  adv.  dim.  of  clam  secretly.]  Clandestine  ; 
secret;  private.  Archaic.  —  clan'cu-lar-ly, adv.  Archaic. 
Not  close  and  clancular ,  but  frank  and  open  Barrow. 
Clan-des'tlne  (klSn-dSs'ttn),  a.  [L.  clandestmus ,  fr.  clam 
secretly;  akin  to  celare ,  E.  conceal:  cf.  F.  clandestine 
Conducted  with  secrecy  ;  withdrawn  from  public  notice, 
usually  for  an  evil  purpose  ;  kept  secret ;  hidden  ;  private  ; 
underhand  ;  as,  a  clandestine  marriage.  Locke. 

Syn.  —  Hidden,  private,  concealed  ;  underhand,  stealthy, 
sly,  surreptitious,  furtive,  fraudulent.  See  secret. 

—  clan  des'tine  Ip,  adv.  —  clan  des'tine  ness,  n. 
clan  des  tln'l  ty  (klSn'dSs-tin'T-ti),  n.  Secrecy  or  privacy. 
Clang  (klSng),  v.  i.  ;  clanged  (klSngd) ;  clang'ing.  [Prob. 

fr.  L.  clangere  ;  akin  to  Gr.  KAaiJeu'  to  clash,  scream.  But 
possibly  imitative  (cf.  clank).]  To  give  out,  or  cry  with, 
a  clang  ;  to  resound.  “  Clanging  hoofs. ”  Tennyson. 
Clang,  v.  t.  To  strike  together  so  as  to  make  a  clang. 

The  tierce  Curetes  .  .  .  clanged  their  sounding  arms.  Prior. 
Clang,  n.  1.  A  loud,  ringing  sound,  like  that  made  by 
metallic  substances  when  struck  together. 

The  broadsword'-*  deadly  i langt 

As  if  a  thousand  anvils  rang.  Scott. 

2.  The  resonant  cry  of  certain  birds,  as  cranes  or  geese. 

3.  Music.  Quality  of  tone  ;  timbre. 

Clan'gor  (klSq'ger;  klSng'er;  277),  n.  [L.  fr.  clangere.  See 
clang,  v.  i.]  Sharp,  harsh,  ringing  sound  as  of  a  trumpet 
or  of  metal  when  struck  ;  a  clang.  Dryden. 

clan'gor,  t».  i.  To  make  a  clangor  ;  clang.  Carlyle. 

Clanrgor-ous  0&s),  a.  [LL.  clangor osus.']  Full  of  clangor  ; 
having  a  ringing,  metallic  sound.  —  clan'gor-ous-ly,  adv. 
Clang  tint-  Acous.  The  quality  of  a  complex  sound  ;  tim¬ 
bre  ;  —  a  rendering  by  Tyndall  of  German  klungfarbe. 
Clank  (klSrjk),  n.  [Akin  to  clink ,  and  of  imitative  origin  :  I 
cf.  G.  klang sound,  D.  klank.~\  A  sharp,  brief,  ringing  sound, 
made  by  a  collision  of  metallic  or  other  sonorous  bodies  ; 

—  usually  expressing  a  duller  or  less  resounding  sound 
than  clang ,  and  a  deeper  and  stronger  sound  than  clink. 

Clank,  i.  ;  clanked  (klSqkt);  clank'ing.  To  make,  or 
sound  with,  a  clank  ;  also,  to  move  with  a  clank. 

It  [a  train]  clanked  away  into  the  dark  again  Kipling. 
Clank,  v.  t.  1.  To  cause  to  sound  with  a  clank ;  as,  the 
prisoners  clank  their  chains. 

2  To  utter  or  proclaim  with  a  clank  ;  as,  the  bell  in  the 
clock  tower  clanked  three. 

3.  To  put,  deposit,  set,  or  the  like,  so  energetically  that  a 
clank  is  made  ;  as,  to  clank  a  pail  down. 

4.  To  strike  or  hit  with  a  clanking  blow.  Scot. 
Glan'-na-Gael'  (kl5n'nd-gal'),  n.  [Ir.,  clan  of  the  Gaels.] 

A  secret  society  of  Irish  Fenians  founded  in  Philadelphia 
in  1881. 

Clan'nish  (klSn'Tsli),  a.  Of,  pert,  to,  or  characteristic  of, 
a  clan  ;  closely  united,  like  a  clan ;  disposed  to  associate 
only  with  one’s  clan  or  clique  ;  actuated  by  the  traditions, 
prejudices,  habits,  etc.,  of  a  clan.  —  clan'nish-ly ,  adv. 

—  clan'nish-ness,  n.  


clan 'ship  (klXn'shTp),  n.  Union  or  formation  in  a  clan  ; 
clan  system;  also,  clannish  spirit  or  feeling;  clannishness. 
Clans'man  (klSnz'mdn),  n. ;  pi.  -men  (-men).  One  belong¬ 
ing  to  a  clan. 

Clao-sau'rus  (kla'o-sS'r&s),  n.  [NL.  ;  Gr.  Kkaeiv  to  break 
off,  as  the  luxuriant  shoots  of  a  vine  -fr-  -saurus.’]  Paleon. 
A  genus  of  gigantic  herbivorous  dinosaurs  of  the  suborder 
Ornithopoda  from  the  Upper  Cretaceous  of  North  America. 
It  is  closely  related  to  the  genus  J guanodon.  C.  annec- 
tens  became  nearly  thirty  feet  long. 

clap  (kl5p),  v.  i. ;  clapped  (klXpt)  or  clapt  ;  clap'ping. 
[AS.  clappan ;  akin  to  I cel.  &  Sw.  klappa ,  D.  Happen ,  to 
clap,  prate,  G.  klaffen ,  v.  i.,  to  split  open,  yelp,  klopfen , 
v.  t.  &  i.,  to  knock.]  1.  To  make  a  clap,  clack,  or  clatter  ; 
to  come  together,  or  to,  with  a  clap  or  bang  ;  formerly, 
to  rap  or  knock,  as  at  a  door. 

The  doors  around  me  clapped  Dryden. 

2.  To  talk  noisily ;  to  chatter.  Obs.  Thos.  Usk. 

3.  To  strike  the  hands  together  in  applause. 

Their  ladies  bid  them  clap.  Shak. 

4.  To  put  or  place  an  arrow  by  shooting.  Obs. 

A’  would  have  clapped  i’  the  clout  at  twelve  score.  Shak. 

5.  To  press,  get,  cleave,  or  lie  close  ;  —  witli/o,  in,  among, 
etc. ;  as,  the  rabbit  clapped  in  his  burrow.  Chiefly  Scot. 

6.  To  move  suddenly  and  energetically  ;  to  rush  ;  to  throw 
one’s  self ;  to  fall ;  drop.  Rare  or  Dial.  Eng.,  exc.  in  colloq. 
phrase  to  clap  on,  to  apply  one’s  self  energetically  to  a  task. 

From  such  exordium  clap  we  to  a  close.  R.  Browning 

7  To  enter  briskly  (into  some  action  or  activity) ;  plunge 
(into).  Obs.  “  Shall  we  clap  into  it  roundly  ?  “  Shak. 

Clap,  v.  t.  1.  To  strike  vigorously  or  resoundingly  ;  to 
bring  together,  or  to,  with  a  clap  ;  esp.,  to  shut,  as  a  door 
or  window,  with  noise  ;  slam  ;  bang  ;  —  often  with  to. 

He  had  just  time  to  get  in  and  clap  to  the  door.  Locke. 

2.  a  To  strike  (the  hands)  together  so  as  to  make  a  sharp 
noise,  as  an  expression  of  applause,  encouragement,  etc., 
formerly  also  of  derision. 

All  the  trees  of  the  field  shall  clap  their  hands.  Is.  lv.  12. 
All  that  pass  by  clap  their  hands  at  thee.  Lam.  ii.  15. 
b  To  manifest  approbation  of  by  striking  the  hands  to¬ 
gether  ;  to  applaud  ;  as,  to  clap  a  performance. 

3.  To  strike  (hands)  mutually,  as  pledge  of  a  bargain  ; 

hence,  to  pledge  (one’s  self)  thus.  Obs.  Shak. 

4-  To  move,  strike,  or  flap  (the  wings)  noisily. 

And  when  my  name  and  honor  shall  be  spread 
As  far  as  Boreas  claps  his  brazen  wings.  Marlowe. 

5  To  strike  or  slap  with  the  hand  by  way  of  approbation 
or  encouragement ;  as,  to  clap  a  person  on  the  back  ;  also, 
Scot.  &  Dial.  Eng.,  to  pat  endearingly  ;  stroke  ;  fondle. 

6.  Hence,  to  strike  with  a  flat  surface  in  order  to  smooth  or 
flatten  ;  — sometimes  with  out. 
t  7  To  put,  place,  apply,  set,  thrust,  etc.,  vigorously  and 
effectually  ;  —  often  followed  by  on,  upon,  to,  into,  etc. 

Claj>  an  extinguisher  upon  your  irony.  Lamb. 

She  claps  an  ugly  gray  suit  on  him,  puts  a  musket  in  his  grasp, 
and  sends  him  off.  Lowell. 

Sing  “  Laudes  ”  and  bid  clap  to  the  torch.  R.  Browning 
The  man  is  as  it  were  clapped  into  jail  by  his  consciousness. 

Emerson. 

8  To  impose,  put,  set,  station  as  with  authority  ;  lay  ;  ap¬ 
ply  ;  —  with  on,  upon,  etc.  ;  as,  to  clap  a  guard  or  fine  upon 
a  person. 

9.  To  put  or  build  hastily  and  with  little  care;  to  make 
or  contrive  hastily  ;  —  with  together  or  up.  Obs.  or  Colloq. 

Was  ever  match  clapped  up  so  suddenly  "i  Shak 
to  clap  eyes  on.  to  set  eyes  on  ;  to  see.  Colloq. 

For  more  than  three  whole  months  I  had  not  clapped  eyes  on  a 

ship.  W.  < '  /: - ll 

—  to  c.  up,  to  imprison  hastily  or  without  due  formality, 
clap,  n.  1.  A  thing  that  makes  a  sharp,  explosive  noise,  or 
a  contrivance  that  operates  with  such  a  noise;  variously, 
the  clapper  of  a  mill,  the  clapper  of  a  bell,  a  clacker,  etc. 

2.  The  human  tongue,  as  in  the  phrase  “  hold  thy  clap  ;  ” 
hence,  noisy  talk  ;  chatter.  Obs.  or  Vulgar. 

3.  A  loud  noise  made  by  or  as  by  the  sudden  impact  of 
hard  surfaces  or  a  violent  compression  and  release  of  gas 
or  air  ;  esp.,  a  peal,  as  of  thunder. 

Horrible  claps  of  thander.  Hakewill. 

4.  Specif.,  the  explosive  sound  made  by  striking  the  hands 
together,  or  the  act  of  thus  doing,  esp.  to  express  ap¬ 
probation  or  applause  ;  an  applauding  ;  a  plaudit ;  applause. 

Unexpected  claps  or  hisses.  Addison. 

5.  A  hard  sounding  blow  as  with  the  hand;  a  slap ;  in 
Scotland,  a  pat ;  as,  he  gave  him  a  clap  on  the  shoulder. 

6.  Fig.  :  A  sudden  happening  ;  a  “  stroke  ;  ”  esp.,  a  stroke 
of  fortune,  usually  of  bad  fortune.  Hence,  Obs.  or  Scot.  <£* 
Dial.  Eng.,  in  phrases ;  as,  at  a,  or  one,  clap,  at  once ;  in  a 
clap,  suddenly  ;  in  a  moment. 

What,  fifty  of  my  followers  at  a  clap  !  Shak. 

7.  A  bill  affixed  to  a  wall,  etc.  ;  a  poster.  Obs.  Pope. 

8  Falconry.  The  nether  part  of  the  beak  of  a  hawk. 

clap,  n.  [Cf.  OF.  clapoir.~\  1.  Gonorrhea ;  —  with  the  or  a, 
and  often  in  the  pi.  Low. 

2.  Veter.  A  form  of  disease  in  horses,  affecting  the  legs, 
producing  a  swelling  or  the  like  ;  also,  the  swelling  or 
other  manifestation  of  the  disease  itself.  Obs. 

clap'board  (klXp'bord  ;  colloq.  kl&b'cird,  -erd  ;  277),  n. 
[Cf.  clapholt.]  1.  Orig.,  a  size  of  board,  esp.  of  split 
oak,  used  for  making  barrel  or  cask  staves  and  also  for 
wainscoting.  Eng. 

2  A  narrow  board,  thicker  at  one  edge  than  at  the  other, 
used  for  weatherboarding  frame  buildings.  U.  S. 

3.  Material  for  clapboards,  or  clapboards  collectively.  Eng. 
clap'board,  v.  t.  To  cover  or  line  with  clapboards.  U.  S. 
clap'dish  (kllfp'dTsh'),  n.  A  wooden  dish  with  a  movable 

lid,  by  which  a  clapping  noise  is  made,  carried  by  lepers  or 
by  beggars  ;  a  clackdish.  Archaic. 


clap'net'  (klSp'nSt'),  n.  A  net  for  taking  birds,  made  to 
close  or  clap  together  suddenly, 
clap'per  (klSp'er),  n.  1.  That  which  claps  or  makes  a 
noise  ;  specif.:  a  The  piece  of  wood  or  metal  that  strikes 
a  mill  hopper  so  as  to  cause  the  grain  to  pass  down;  clack; 
clap,  b  The  lid  of  a  clapdish  or  a  beggar’s  or  leper’s  rat¬ 
tle.  Obs.  or  Hist,  c  The  tongue  of  a  bell,  d  The  tongue, 
esp.  with  reference  to  a  loquacious  person.  Colloq. 

Old  Murdoch  was  too  pleased  at  hearing  his  own  clapper 
going.  T.  Hughes 

e  A  crier’s  rattle,  or  one  used  to  summon  people  to  church 
on  the  last  three  days  of  Holy  Week.  Obs.  f  A  device  to 
frighten  birds  by  clapping.  “  A  clapper  clapping  in  a  garth.  ” 
Tennyson,  g  One  of  a  pair  of  flat  sticks,  bones,  etc.,  held 
between  a  person’s  fingers  and  clapped,  as  by  a  negro  min¬ 
strel  ;  —  often  called  bones. 

2.  A  piece  of  board  with  a  handle  for  dressing  and  flat¬ 
tening  newly  molded  bricks. 

3.  A  person  who  claps,  or  applauds  ;  a  claquer. 

4.  Bott  The  gyncecium  of  a  flower.  Obs. 

Clap'per,  v.  t.  d*  i. ;  clap'pered  (  erd) ;  clap'per-ing.  To 
ring  (a  bell)  by  moving  the  clapper;  to  sound  like  a  clapper, 
clapper  box  Mach.  A  device  for  holding  the  tool  iu  a 
machine,  as  in  a  planer. 

clap'per-claw'  (klSp'er-klo' ;  dial,  also  klap'er-klO',  -klaQ, 
v.t.  [Cf.  clap  ;  claw.]  Archaic  or  Dial.  1.  To  claw  with 
the  hand  and  nails  ;  to  fight  with  scratching  ;  thrash  ;  drub. 
2.  To  abuse  with  the  tongue  ;  to  revile  ;  to  scold, 
clapper  rail.  A  large  long-billed  rail  (Rallus  crepitans) 
with  dull  plumage,  very  common  on  the  salt  marshes  of 
the  Atlantic  coast  in  the  United  States,  esp.  from  New 
Jersey  southward  ;  —  often  called  meadow  hen. 
clap'trap'  (kiap'trsfp'),  n.  1.  A  trick,  device,  or  expres¬ 
sion  to  gain  applause  ;  also  (without  pi.),  language  or 
show  designed  for  this. 

2.  A  contrivance  for  clapping  in  theaters,  etc.  Obs. 
clap'trap',  a.  Characterized  by  claptrap;  contrived  for 
tilie  purpose  of  making  a  show  or  gaining  applause  ;  showy 
but  cheap  or  insincere. 

claque  (klak),  n.  [F.]  1.  A  body  of  paid  applauders,  or 
claquers,  at  a  theatrical  representation.  In  France  many 
theaters  employ  a  permanent  body  of  such  persons. 

2.  Hence,  any  body  of  truckling  applauders. 
claq'uer  (klSk'er),  or  ||  cla'queur'  (kla'kfir'),  n.  [F.  cla¬ 
queur .]  One  of  a  claque. 

Glare  (kl&r),  n.  R.  c.  Ch.  A  nun  of  the  order  of  St. 
Clare,  founded  by  this  saint  at  Assisi  early  in  the  13th 
century  and  following  the  rule  of  St.  Francis ;  a  Franciscan 
nun  ;  a  Minoress.  The  nuns  are  often  called  Poor  Clares. 

II  cla're  con'stat  (kla're  kbn'stsSt).  [L.]  Scots  Law.  Lit., 
it  clearly  appears ;— used  only  in  the  phrases  precept  of 
clare  constat  and  writ  of  clare  constat,  two  forms  of  instru¬ 
ments  by  either  of  which  a  subject  superior  confirms  the 
heirship  of  a  person  claiming  to  be  the  next  heir  of  the 
last  tenant  deceased. 

The  superior  .  .  .  grants  him  a  precept  (called  of  clare  constat 
from  the  first  words  of  its  recital),  commanding  his  bailie  to  in¬ 
felt  him  in  the  subjects  that  belonged  to  his  ancestor,  or,  as  is 
now  invariably  done  instead,  grants  him  a  writ  of  clare  constat 
containing  no  command,  but  only  a  declaration  of  heirship. 

Erskine's  Principles. 

Clar'ence  (kl£r'ens),  n.  [From  Clarence ,  NL.  Clarencia, 
the  English  dukedom  (so  named  from  Clare,  a  town  in  Suf¬ 
folk),  which  was  created  for  Lionel,  second  son  of  Edward 
III.,  when  he  married  the  heiress  of  Clare.]  1.  A  masc. 
prop,  name  which  came  into  use  after  the  creation  of  the 
title  Duke  of  Clarence. 

2.  [/.  c.]  A  close  four-wheeled  carriage,  with  seats  for  four 
persons  inside,  and  a  seat  for 
the  driver  outside;  —  so  called 
in  honor  of  the  Duke  of  Clar¬ 
ence,  afterwards  William  IV.  of 
England. 

clar'en-don  (kl£r'pn-d&n),  n.  ’ 

[From  the  proper  name.]  A 
style  of  type  having  a  narrow " 
and  heavy  face.  See  type. 

This  line  is  printed  in  nonpareil  clarendon. 

Clar'et  (klSr'gt),«.  [ME.  claret,  OF.  vin  claret,  vin  cleret , 
wine  of  a  light  red  color,  F.  clairet,  dim.  of  OF.  cler,  F. 
clair ,  clear,  fr.  L.  clarus.  See  clear.]  1.  Lit.,  somewhat 
clear  ;  clearish  ;  of  a  somewhat  dark  red  color  ;  —  said  of 
wine.  Obs. 

2.  Of  the  color  of  claret ;  as,  a  claret  dress. 

Clar'et,  n.  1.  In  France,  wine  of  a  somewhat  dark  red 
color;  in  England,  orig.,  any  light  red  or  yellowish  wine 
as  dieting,  from  white  wine  and  red  wine  ;  later,  any  red 
wine;  now,  specif.,  any  red  Bordeaux  wine.  See  Bordeaux. 

2.  Blood.  Sporting  Slang. 

3.  The  color  of  claret;  a  purplish  red.  Herrick. 

4.  Angling.  A  kind  of  artificial  salmon  or  trout  fly. 
claret  cup  A  drink  composed  of  iced  claret  with  brandy, 

lemon,  and  various  flavoring  ingredients, 
claribel  flute.  Music.  An  organ  stop,  generally  of  four- 
foot  pitch,  similar  to  the  claribella. 
clar  l-bel'la  (klSr'T-bSl'd),  n.  [NL. ;  L.  clarus  clear  -fr- 
bellus  fine.]  Music.  A  soft,  sweet  stop,  or  set  of  open  wood 
pipes,  in  an  organ. 

clar'i-chord  (kl5r'T-k6rd),  n.  [Cf.  F.  claricorde,  fr.  L.  cla¬ 
rus  clear  -fr-  chorda  string.]  Music.  A  medieval  instru¬ 
ment  in  form  of  a  spinet ;  —  called  also  manichord  and 
perhaps  identical  with  the  clavichord. 
clar'l-fl-ca'tlon  (-fT-ka'shwn),  n.  [Cf.  F.  clarification,  L. 
clarificatio  glorification.]  Act  or  process  of  clarifying  ;  as, 
the  clarification  of  wine. 


Clarence. 


The  clarification  of  men’s  ideas. 


Whctcell. 


clamp'er,  n.  One  that  clamps, 
or  treads  heavily,  as  a  wooden 
shoe.  Dial.  Eng. 
clamp'er,  v.  >.  [Cf.  clamp  a 
heavy  tread.]  To  walk  or  tramp 
noisily.  Scot.  !f  Dial.  Eng. 
clams  ( klftmz),  n..  pi.  of  clam. 
clamur.  fr  clamor.  [cling. I 
clang.  Obs.  or  dial.  pret.  of| 
clang'ful,  a.  See  -  pul. 
clang'ing,  p.  pr.  Sc  vb.  n.  of 
clang,  v.  —  clang'ing-ly,  adv. 
clan'gour  Var.  of  clangor. 
clan'gous  (kiaij'gws;  klftng'- 
tis),  a.  Clangorous.  Obs.  Sf  R. 
Clan'gu  la  (kl&Jj'gfl-lA),  #  n 
[NL.,  dim.  fr.  Gr.  Kkayyrj,  a 
sharp  sopnd.  as  the  scream  of 
birds.]  Zdol.  The  genus  contain¬ 
ing  the  golden-eyed  ducks. 


clan-jam'fray,  clan-Jam'frey, 
clan-jam'frie.  clan-jam'phrey, 

etc.  Vars.  of  clam.jamphrie. 
clank'er.  n.  [See  clank,  nj  A 
drubbing  ;  beating.  Dial.  Eng. 
clank'ie.  n.  A  clank.  Obs.  Scot. 
clank'less.  a.  See  -less. 
clankt.  Clanked.  Ref.  Sp . 
clan'les8.  a.  See  -less. 
clanli.  fr  cleanly. 
clanneBse.  fr  cleanness. 
clause-  Obs.  or  dial.  var.  of 

CLEANSE. 

clans'man-Bhip,  a.  See -ship. 
clan  tartan.  A  tartan  of  a  pat¬ 
tern  worn  by  any  particular 
clan  of  Scottish  Highlanders, 
clap'bread  .  clap'cake',  n.  Oat¬ 
meal  cake  or  bread  clapped  or 
beaten  till  it  is  thin.  Dial.  Eng. 


clape.  fr  clap. 

claper.  fr  clapper. 
Clapey'ron’s'  the'o-rem  (klA/- 
pa'rftNz').  [After  B.  P.  E.Cla- 
peyron ,  French  engineer.]  = 

THEOREM  OK  THREE  MOMENTS. 

clap'holt'  (kl&p'holt'),  n.  [LG. 
klappholt :  akin  to  G.  kfapp- 
hnlz,  I).  klaphout,  in  which  the 
second  part  means  wood.  Cf. 
CLAP,  V.  1.1  =  CLAPBOARD.  Obs. 
clap  'match  (-milch ),  n.  [Of  un¬ 
certain  origin.]  A  mature  fe¬ 
male  seal, 
clappe.  +  clap. 
clap'per.  n.  [F.  clapier.]  A 
rabbit  burrow  ;  also,  a  place  for 
raising  tame  rabbits.  Obs. 
clap'per-claw  er,  n.  One  who 
clapperclaws. 


clap'per-dudg  eon  (-dhj'iln),  n. 

A  beggar  born  ;  —  esp.  as  a  term 
of  reproach.  Archaic. 
clap'per-ma-claw/  (-ma-klG'), 
a.  Clnpperrluwrd.  St>  venson. 
elapse  (klftns).  +  clasp. 
clap  sill.  The  Bill  of  the  gate 
of  a  canal  lock, 
clapt.  Pret.  &  p.  p.  of  clap. 
clap'wort7  ( kl&p'wdrt' ).  n.  The 
squawroot.  [clarinet.  I 

Cl&r.,  or  clar.  Abbr.  Clarence;| 
Clar'a  ( klfir'a),n.  [L.,orig.  fern, 
of  clarus  bright.  See  clear,  a.] 
Fein.  prop.  name.  L.  id.  ;  F. 
Claire  (klar)  ;  It.  Chiara  (kya'- 
rii)  ;  Sp.  Sc  Fg.  Clara  (kla'ra)  ; 
G.  Klara  or  Clara  (kla'ra);  D. 
Clara  (kla'ra).  —  Dim.  Clare 
(klar). 


clar'a-bel'la  (kl&r'd-bel'A),  n. 

Music.  Var.  of  clartbella. 
Clar'chen  ( klar'KgnLn.  A  char¬ 
acter  in  Goethe’s  “  Egmont,” 
noted  for  her  constancy  and 
devotion. 

clarcke.  +  clerk. 
clare.  clary. 

Clare.  Ada  (klar).  In  Dickens’s 
•*  Bleak  House,”  Mr.  John 
Jarndyce’s  ward,  who  marries 
Richard  Carstone. 

Clar'en-ceux,  Clar'en-cieux 
(kl&rO'n-sfl),  n.  [AF.l  Her. 
Short  for  Clarencenx  King-of- 
Arms.  See  kino-of-arms. 
Clar'en-cenx-shipVi.  See -ship. 
clare'-ob-Bcure'  (klfir'Ob- 
skur'),  n.  [L.  clarus  clear  + 
obscurus  obscure  ;  cf.  F.  clair- 


obscur.  Cf.  CHIAROSCURO.] 

Painting.  =  CHIAROSCURO, 
clarete.  ^  clarity. 
clarey.  -fr  clary. 
clar'gy.  fr  clergy. 

Clar'i-bel  (kl&r'T-btt),  n.  [Cf, 
Clara  ;  Belle.]  Lit.,  brightly 
fair  ;  —  fern.  prop.  name. 
Clar'ice  (klftr'Ts),  Cla-ris'sa 
(kld-rTs'd),  n.  [Cf.  F.  Clarisse, 
and  E.  CVara.]  Derivatives  of 
Clara;  —  fern.  prop,  names. 
F.  Clarisse  (kld'res')  ;  It.  Cla¬ 
rissa  (klii-res'sa)  ;  G.  Klarissa 
or  Clarissa  (klii-re'sa).  —  Dim. 
Clare  (klar). 

clar'i-cym'bal.  Erron.  for 
CI.AVK  ymbal.  Obs. 
clar'i-fl'ant  (klSr'I-fT'dnt),  n. 
Clarifying  substance;  clarifier. 


food,  foot ;  out,  oil  ;  chair  ;  go  ;  sing,  ii)k  ;  frfeen,  thin  ;  nature,  verdure  (250) ;  K  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144) ;  boN  ;  yet ;  zli  =  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Guide. 

Full  explonatlons  of  Abbreviations,  Signs,  etc.,  Immediately  precede  the  Vocabulary. 
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Clar'i-fi  er  (klSr'I-fi'er),  n.  One  that  clarifies;  specif.,  a 
vessel  in  which  the  process  of  clarification  is  conducted, 
clar'i-ly  (klSr'I-fi),  v.  t. ;  clar'i-fied  (-fid);  clar'i-fy'ing. 
[F.  clarifier,  from  L.  clarificare;  clams  clear  facer  e  to 

make.  See  clear  ;  -fy.]  1.  To  make  clear  ;  to  free  from 

darkness  or  obscurity  ;  to  illuminate.  Obs.  exc.  fig. 

2.  To  glorify  ;  transfigure.  Obs. 

3.  To  make  pure  and  clear  or  clean ;  to  cleanse ;  clear ; 
specif.  :  a  To  make  clear  and  pure,  or  pellucid,  by  freeing 
from  feculent  matter ;  to  defecate  ;  to  fiue  ; — said  of  liquid, 
or  something  liquefied,  as  wine,  sirup,  or  butter.  “  Boiled 
and  clarified. .”  Ure.  b  To  clear  (the  air  or  atmosphere) ; 
to  free  from  clouds,  fogs,  etc.  c  Fig.:  To  clear  or  free  (the 
mind,  reason,  etc.)  from  ignorance,  error,  or  the  like. 

To  clarify  his  reason,  and  to  rectify  his  will.  South. 
clar'i-iy,  v.  i.  To  grow  or  become  clear  ;  to  undergo  clari¬ 
fication  ;  to  clear. 

Whosoever  hath  his  mind  fraught  with  many  thoughts,  his 
wits  and  understanding  do  clarify  and  break  up  in  the  discours¬ 
ing  with  another.  Bacon. 

clar'i-net  (kl5r'T-ngt/  ;  277),  n.  [F.  clarinette,  dim.  of  cla- 
rine  a  kind  of  bell,  fr.  L.  clams.  See  clear  ;  cf.  clarion  ] 
Music.  1.  A  wind  instrument,  consisting  of  a  cylindrical 
tube  with  a  bell-shaped  opening  at  one  end,  and  a  mouth¬ 
piece  at  the  other,  having  a  single  reed  and  played  by 
means  of  holes  and  keys.  It  is  frequently  called  clarionet. 


Clarinet. 

Its  tones  are  rich  and  expressive,  and  have  a  compass  of 
about  3K  octaves,  e  to  g"'.  (See  pitch.)  Owing  to  complex¬ 
ity  of  fingering,  it  is  hard  to  play  in  keys  of  more  than  two 
sharps  or  flats.  Clarinets  are  therefore  made  in  different 
keys,  as  in  Bt?  and  A,  enabling  the  performer  to  play  in 
those  and  their  related  keys,  with  the  same  fingering  as 
for  C  and  its  related  keys. 

2.  A  soft  8-foot  reed  organ  stop  of  similar  quality  of  tone, 
clar'i  on  (kl£r'I-un),  n.  [ME.  clarioun ,  OF.  clarion ,  F. 
clairon ,  LL.  clario ,  claro ; — so  called  from  its  clear  tone,  f r. 

L.  clarus  clear.  See  clear.]  1  A  kind  of  trumpet  with 
clear  and  shrill  tones.  Now  chiefly  Poetic. 

He  sounds  his  imperial  clarion  along  the  whole  line  of  battle. 

E.  Ei'erett. 

2.  The  sound  of  a  clarion,  or  a  similar  sound.  Poetic  or  R. 

3.  An  organ  stop  having  reed  pipes  of  similar  tone. 
Clar'i-on,  v.  i .;  clar'i-oned  (-find) ;  clar'i-on-ing.  To  give 

out  a  clarion  sound  ;  to  blow  the  clarion.  —  v.  t.  To  pro¬ 
claim  with  or  as  if  with  a  clarion, 
clar'i-ty  (-tl),  to.  [L.  Claritas ,  fr.  clarus  clear :  cf.  F.  clarte.] 

1.  Brilliancy  ;  brightness  ;  splendor  ;  glory.  Obs. 

Floods,  in  whose  more  than  crystal  clarity 
Innumerable  virgin  graces  row.  Beaumont. 

2.  Clearness,  as  of  the  sky,  sight,  or  intellect. 

The  air  .  .  .  was  of  a  marvelous  clarity ,  not  blurred  by  any 
stain  of  dust  or  vapor.  C.  G.  D.  Roberts. 

Clark  cell  (klark).  [After  J.  L.  Clark.  English  engineer.) 
Elec.  A  form  of  cell  used  as  a  standard  x  / 

of  electromotive  force.  The  elements  are  \  J  — 

mercury  and  zinc  and  the  excitant  and  r+r*  ^ 

depolarizer  is  mercurous  sulphate.  Its  E. 

M.  F.  at  15°  C.  is  1.4322  volts. 

Olark'l  a  (klar'kl-a),  n.  [NL.  After  Wm. 

Clark ,  American  explorer.]  Bot.  A  small 
genus  of  onagraceous  herbs  of  the  Pacific  IjTj^J 
slope  of  North  America.  C.  pulchella  and  [H  ia 
C.  elegans  are  common  in  cultivation. 

Tliey  are  annuals  with  large  red  or  purple 
flowers  having  lobed  petals. 

Clark  process-  [After  Thomas  Clark 
(1301-67),  Scottish  cnemist.)  The  process 
lor  softening  water  by  the  addition  of 
slaked  lime,  which  precipitates  calcium 
bicarbonate  by  forming  with  it  the  insol¬ 
uble  normal  carbonate. 

Cla'ro(kla'ro),  a.  [Sp.]  Light-colored  and, 
generally,  mild;  — said  of  cigars. 

Clart  (klart),  to.  A  clot  or  daub  of  dirt,  Clark 
mud,  or  other  sticky  substance,  as  butter;  Glue 
also,  a  slovenly  person  ;  a  worthless  per¬ 
son  or  thing  ;  trash.  Dial. 

Clart,  v.  t.  To  daub,  smear,  or  stick,  as 
with  mud,  etc.  Dial. 
clart'y  (klar'tt),  a.  ;  clart'i-er  (-tl-er) 
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Cell.  1 
2  Cork  ; 
3  Pure  Zinc  :  4 
Zinc  Sulphate; 
5  Mercurous 
Sulphate;  6  Mer¬ 
cury. 

clart'i-est.  Be¬ 
daubed  with,  or  of  the  nature  of,  sticky  dirt ;  sticky  and 
foul ;  muddy  ;  dirty  ;  sticky  ;  glutinous.  Dial. 

Their  old  sluttish  proverb,  “  The  clartier  the  cosier.”  Scott. 

clar'y  (klSr'I),  n. ;  pi.  claries  (-Tz).  [Cf.  LL.  sclarea , 
scar  lea,  F.  sclaree.]  a  A  menthaceous  plant  of  southern 
Europe  ( Salvia  sclarea)  cultivated  as  a  pot  herb,  esp.  in 
England,  b  A  closely  related  species  ( S .  horminum )  cul¬ 
tivated  chiefly  for  its  ornamental  floral  leaves. 

Clar'y,  n.  [OF.  dare.']  A  mixture  of  wine,  honey,  and 
spices.  Obs. 

Clary  water-  A  composition  of  clary  flowers  with  brandy, 
etc.,  formerly  used  as  a  cardiac. 

Clash  (klSsh),  v.  i.  ;  clashed  (klSsht) ;  clashing.  [Of  imi¬ 
tative  origin  ;  cf.  G.  klatschen ,  D.  kletsen ,  Dan.  klaske ,  E. 
clack.]  1.  To  make  a  clash,  or  produce  a  noise,  by  striking 
against  something. 

2  To  come  into  violent  collision,  either  noisily  or  without 
noise  ;  as,  the  chariots  clash  ;  two  beams  of  light  clash. 

3.  To  meet  in  opposition  ;  to  engage  in  conflict ;  to  come 
into  collision  ;  to  conflict ;  interfere  ;  disagree. 

However  some  of  his  interests  might  clash  with  those  of  the 
chief  adjacent  colony.  Palfrey. 


4  To  strike  in  conflict  or  attack  ;  to  rush  or  dash  dash¬ 
ingly  or  violently  ;  — with  at,  against,  etc.  Tennyson. 
5.  To  prate  or  tattle  ;  gossip.  Scot.  &  Dial.  Eng. 

Clash  (klSsh),  v.  t.  1.  To  produce  or  express,  as  a  sound, 
by  the  striking  of  things  together. 

2.  To  strike,  or  strike  together,  with  a  clash ;  to  conflict 
with  ;  as,  they  clashed  their  shields, 
clash,  n.  1.  A  loud  noise  resulting  from  collision  ;  a  noisy 
collision  of  bodies  ;  a  collision. 

The  roll  of  cannon  and  clash  of  arms.  T tmnyson. 

2.  Opposition  ;  hostile  meeting  ;  conflict,  as  between  flitter¬ 
ing  or  contending  interests,  views,  purposes,  etc.;  collision. 

Clashes  between  popes  and  kings.  Denham. 

3.  Scot.  &  Dial.  Eng.  a  A  quantity  or  mass,  as  of  water  or 

mud;  as,  a  clash  of  rain;  a  clash  of  porridge,  b  Idle,  triv¬ 
ial  talk  ;  gossip  ;  scandal ;  in  pi.,  news  ;  gossip,  c  A  tale¬ 
bearer  ;  telltale,  d  Heavy  rain,  snow,  etc.  ;  rough  showery 
weather.  Eng.  Dial.  Diet. 

Clash  gear.  Mach.  A  change-speed  gear  in  which  the 
gears  are  changed  by  sliding  endwise. 

Clasp  (klasp),  v.  t. ;  clasped  (klaspt)  or  claspt  ;  clasp'ing. 
[ME.  claspen ,  clapsen,  peril,  akin  to  E.  clap.]  1  To  fasten 
or  shut  together,  or  secure,  with  or  as  with  a  clasp. 

2.  To  surround  and  cling  to;  grasp  by  encircling;  entwine 
about;  loosely,  to  surround;  inwrap.  “ Clasping  ivy.” 
Milton.  “  Clasped  o£  the  golden  light  of  morn.”  Hood. 

3.  Specif.,  to  inclose  and  hold  with  the  arms  ;  to  embrace. 

4.  To  seize  and  hold  firmly  with  or  in  the  hand  ;  as,  to  clasp 
the  hand  of  another  ;  to  clasp  hands. 

5.  To  cause  to  pass  or  go  and  cling  tightly  ; — with  around , 
round,  or  over ;  as,  he  clasped  his  arms  round  the  mast. 

clasp,  v.  i.  To  seize,  fasten,  or  cling  by  clasping.  Rare. 
clasp,  n.  1.  Any  of  various  forms  of  catch,  as  a  self-lock¬ 
ing  spring  lock,  a  bent  plate,  a  hook,  or  the  like  for  hold¬ 
ing  together  two  objects  or  the  parts  of  anything,  as  the 
ends  of  a  belt,  the  covers  of  a  book,  etc. 

2.  An  embrace  ;  a  throwing  of  the  arms  around  ;  a  grasp, 
as  with  the  hand,  or  a  reciprocal  grasping,  as  of  the  hands. 

3.  Mil.  A  bar  of  metal  across  the  ribbon  by  which  a  medal 
is  hung,  bearing  some  further  statement  than  the  medal 
itself  concerning  the  occasion  of  its  being  granted.  In  the 
British  army  theniedal  often  represents  a  campaign  in  which 
the  wearer  distinguished  himself,  and  the  clasps  represent  the 
battles  or  episodes  of  that  campaign  in  which  he  participated 

Clasp'er  (klas'per),  n.  1.  One  that  clasps  ;  specif.  :  a  A 
clasping  instrument  or  device,  b  Bot.  A  tendril.  Rare. 
C  Zo'dl.  (1)  Any  organ  or  part  especially  modified  to  en¬ 
able  one  sex  to  clasp  the  other.  (2)  One  of  the  pair  of  male 
copulatory  organs  o.i  the  anterior  part  of  the  pelvic  fins 
of  sharks,  rays,  and  chimaeroids. 

2.  A  maker  ol  clpsps  ;  one  who  fits  with  clasps,  as  books, 
clasp  hook-  A  pair  of  hooks  so  made  that  each  part  forms* 
a  mousing  for  the  other,  or  a  pair  of  tongs  with  overlapping 
jaws  closed  by  a  sliding  ring. 

Clasp  knife.  A  large  knife  the  blade  or  blades  of  which 
fold  or  shut  into  the  handle  ;  esp.,  a  large  Qne-bladed  knife 
of  this  kind  having  a  catch  to  Hold  the  blade  open  rigidly, 
class  (klas),  n.  [F.  classe ,  fr.  L.  classis  class,  collection, 
fleet ;  akin  to  Gr.  a  calling,  KaXelv  to  call,  E.  Aat//.] 

1.  Rom.  Hist.  Any  one  of  the  six  divisions  into  which  the 
Roman  people  were  divided  under  the  constitution  ascribed 
to^ervius  Tullius.  Five  classes  were  formed  according  to 
property,  each  to  furnish  a  certain  number  of  equipped 
centuries  to  the  army,  while  the  sixth  consisted  of  those 
not  having  property  enough  to  warrant  military  equip¬ 
ment  Cf.  tribe,  2. 

2.  A  group  of  individuals  ranked  together  as  possessing 
common  chaVacteristics  or  as  having  the  same  status ;  as, 
the  educated  class  ;  the  lower  classes. 

3.  Specif.,  the  system  of  dividing  society  thus;  caste; 
social  rank,  esp.  high  rank  ;  as,  the  feeling  of  class;  the 
classes,  that  portion  of  the  community  which  is  regarded, 
because  of  birth,  wealth,  education,  etc.,  as  being  higher 
than,  or  distinct  from,  the  masses. 

We  shall  then  have  Mr.  Gladstone’s  democracy  with  its  cry  of 
the  classes  vs.  the  masses  ”  —  a  motto  subscribed  to  at  present 
neither  by  the  French  nor  ourselves.  Class,  in  France  no  more 
than  in  America,  implies  caste.  W.  C.  Brownell. 

4.  a  A  body  of  students  in  a  school  or  college  grouped  to¬ 
gether  as  pursuing  the  same  or  equivalent  studies  ;  —  of¬ 
ten  called  a  form  in  England,  b  An  assembling  of  stu¬ 
dents,  as  for  lecture  or  recitation ;  as,  an  announcement 
given  out  during  class;  also,  the  studies  or  instruction 
given  or  arranged  for  such  a  body,  c  In  the  United 
States,  a  body  of  students  of  an  institution  whose  year  of 
graduation  is  the  same ;  as,  the  class  of  1910. 

5.  A  group  of  persons,  things,  qualities,  or  activities,  hav¬ 
ing  common  characteristics  or  attributes ;  a  set ;  a  kind, 
description,  species,  or  variety. 

She  had  lost  one  class  of  energies.  Macaulay. 
As  soon  as  we  employ  a  name  to  connote  attributes,  the  things, 
be  they  more  or  fewer,  which  happen  to  possess  those  attributes, 
are  constituted  ipso  facto  a  class.  J.  S.  Mill. 

6.  Bot.  <t*  Zool.  A  comprehensive  group  of  animals  or 
plants,  forming  a  category  ranking  above  an  order  and 
below  a  phylum.  (See  classification.)  In  the  Linnsean 
system  it  was  the  highest  category.  Modem  zoologists 
have  greatly  increased  the  number  of  classes  of  animals, 
more  than  fifty  being  sometimes  recognized.  The  mam¬ 
mals,  birds,  reptiles,  and  amphibians  are  examples  of 
groups  universally  recoemized  as  classes.  The  angiosperms 
and  gymnosperms  are  the  two  classes  of  seed  plants. 

7.  A  division,  grouping,  or  distinction,  as  of  goods  or  of 
accommodation  on  a  steamer  or  railroad  train,  based  upon 
grade  or  quality  ;  as,  goods  of  the  first  or  second  class  ;  to 
travel  first  class. 


8.  a  Methodist  Ch.  One  of  the  sections  into  which  a 
church  or  congregation  is  divided,  and  which  is  under  the 
supervision  of  a  class  leader,  b  Reformed  Ch.  A  classis. 

9.  Horse  Racing.  A  division  or  grouping  of  horses  accord¬ 
ing  to  their  speed  or  weight-carrying  ability,  —  the  division 
to  which  a  horse  belongs,  and  lienee  the  particular  purse 
for  which  it  may  be  entered,  being  determined  by  its  rec¬ 
ord  ;  as,  the  2.20  class. 

10.  A  division  of  igneous  rocks.  See  petrography. 

11.  Math.  A  totality  of  all  entities  (called  elements)  that 
satisfy  a  certain  test  or  condition  which  defines  the  class 
and  which  every  entity  in  the  .universe  considered  must 
either  satisfy  or  not  satisfy  ;  —  called  also  aggregate,  as¬ 
semblage,  collection,  mass ,  manifold,  set  —  all  rendering  the 
French  ensemble  and  German  menge  or  mannigfaltigkeit. 
class  of  a  complex,  Math.,  the  class  of  any  cone  of  lines  of 
the  complex.  —  c.  of  a  curve.  Math,  a  See  class  of  a  plane 
curve,  b  According  to  Riemann,  the  character  of  a  curve 
as  determined  by  the  other  curves  into  which  it  can  be 
transformed  by  a  birational  transformation.  —  c.  of  an 
equation,  Math.,  in  Riemann’s  sense,  the  class  of  the  asso¬ 
ciated  Riemann’s  surface,  whose  number  is  one  half  the 
number  of  crosscuts  that  reduce  it  to  a  simply  connected 
surface.  —  c.  of  a  plane  curve,  Math.,  the  numerical  division 
to  which  it  belongs  as  determined  by  the  degree  of  its 
tangential  equation,  or  the  number  of  right  lines  it  has  in 
common  with  a  point,  or  the  number  of  tangents  that  may 
be  drawn  to  it  from  a  point.  Similarly,  the  class  of  au  alge¬ 
braic  surface  is  fixed  by  the  number  of  its  tangent  planes 
through  any  right  line  ;  the  c.  of  a  congruence  by  the  num¬ 
ber  of  its  lines  through  any  point  in  space  ;  the  c.  of  a  cone 
is  the  class  of  its  plane  sections  ;  the  c.  of  a  space  curve  is 
the  number  of  its  planes  of  osculation  through  an  arbitrary 
point  ;  the  c.  of  a  twisted  curve  is  the  class  of  any  cone  on 
which  it  lies.  Conics  are  both  of  second  degree  and  of  sec¬ 
ond  class.  —  c.  of  functions  with  respect  to  a  group  of  opera 
tions.  Math.,  a  set  of  functions  that  are  merely  interchanged 
under  any  operations  of  the  group. 

class  (klas),  v.  t.  ;  classed  (kl&st) ;  class'ing.  [Cf.  F. 
classer.  See  class,  n.]  1.  To  arrange  in,  or  distribute 

into,  classes  ;  to  classify  ;  as,  to  class  words  or  passages. 
(5^^  In  scientific  arrangement,  to  classify  is  used  instead 
of  to  class.  Dana. 

2.  To  place  in  a  class  ;  to  refer  to  the  proper  class  ;  to  place 
or  group,  as  students,  in  a  class  or  classes,  or  in  a  particular 
class  as  a  result  of  examination.  Thackeray. 

Class,  v.  i.  To  be  grouped  or  classed  ;  to  fall  into  a  class. 

The  genus  or  family  under  which  it  classes.  Tatham. 

Class  day  III  American  colleges  and  universities,  a  day 
of  the  commencement  season  on  which  the  senior  class 
celebrates  the  completion  of  its  course  by  exercises  con¬ 
ducted  by  the  members,  such  as  the  reading  of  the  class 
histories  and  poem,  the  delivery  of  the  class  oration,  the 
planting  of  the  class  ivy,  etc. 

Class'er  (klas'er),  n.  One  who  classes  ;  esp.,  in  the  wool 
or  cotton  trade,  one  who  sorts  according  to  quality  or  kind. 

clas'sic  (klSs'Ik),  n.  1.  A  work  of  the  highest  class  and  of 
acknowledged  excellence,  or  its  author; — orig.  and  still  esp. 
used  of  Greek  and  Latin  works  (often  in  the  pi.,  and  with 
the)  or  authors,  but  now  applied  also  to  authors  and  works 
of  a  like  character  in  any  language,  and  extended  to  art. 

It  at  once  raised  him  to  the  rank  of  a  legitimate  English  clas¬ 
sic.  .  Macaulay 

2.  One  learned  in  the  literature  of  Greece  and  Rome,  or  a 
student  of  classical  literature. 

3.  One  who  follows  classical  rules  or  models; —  opposed 

to  romantic. 

clas'sic  (kl&s'Ik)  )  a.  [L.  classicus  relating  to  the  classes 

Clas'si  cal  (-sl-kfil)  J  of  the  Roman  people,  and  especially 
to  the  first  class  ;  hence,  of  the  first  rank  :  cf.  F.  classique. 
See  class,  to.]  1.  Of  or  relating  to  the  first  class  or  rank, 
esp.  in  literature  or  art ;  standard. 

Give,  as  thy  last  memorial  to  the  age, 

One  classic  drama,  and  reform  the  stage.  Byron. 

Mr.  Greaves  may  justly  be  reckoned  a  classical  author  on  this 
subject  [Roman  weightsand  coins].  Arbuthnot. 

2  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  ancient  Greeks  and  Romans  or 
their  literature,  art,  or  culture,  esp.  their  authors,  artists, 
etc.,  of  the  highest  rank  or  of  the  period  when  the  best 
literature,  sculpture,  and  other  fine  arts,  was  produced  ;  of 
or  pertaining  to  places  inhabited  by  the  ancient  Greeks  and 
Romans,  or  rendered  famous  by  their  deeds,  writings,  etc.  ; 
as,  classic  authors  ;  classic  poetry ;  classic  civilization ; 
classic  lands. 

Though  throned  midst  Latium’s  classic  plains.  Mrs.  Ilemans. 

He  f  Atterburv)  directed  the  classical  studies  of  the  undergrad¬ 
uates  of  his  college.  Macaulay. 

3.  Versed  or  learned  in,  or  devoted  to,  the  classics,  or  lit¬ 
erature  of  ancient  Greece  and  Rome  ;  as,  a  classical 
scholar. 

4.  Characteristic  of  or  pertaining  to  classicism  ;  esp.,  con¬ 
forming  to  the  style,  or  following  the  models  or  rules,  of 
ancient  Greek  and  Roman  literature  and  art ;  —  opposed  to 
romantic  (which  see). 

The  essentially  classical  element  is  that  quality  of  order  in 
beauty.  W.  Pater. 

5.  3fusic.  a  Appealing  to  critical  interest  or  developed 
taste  ;  conforming  to  an  established  and  elaborated  form 
of  the  art,  as  the  fugue,  suite,  or  sonata  ;  —  used  of  music 
distinguished  from  popular  music,  or  that  characterized 
by  obvious  rhythm,  catchy  melody,  and  meager  harmony 
and  form,  b  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  school  of  composers 
characterized  by  classicism  (which  see)  ;  designating  or 
resembling  their  style  or  work. 

6.  Noted  because  of  literary  or  historical  associations  ;  as, 
the  classic  districts  of  London  ;  classic  Edinburgh. 

7  Eccl.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  classis,  esp.  in  the  Reformed 
Church,  or  the  system  of  polity  of  which  it  is  a  part. 


clar'i-gats  (-gat),  v.  i.  [L.  clari- 
gare .)  Rom.  Antiq.  To  perform 
the  ceremony  of  clari^ation. 
clari-ga'tioii  (-eS'enun),  n. 
[L.  clarigatio.]  Rom.  Antiq.  A 
solemn  demand  for  redress,  a 
religious  ceremony  with  which  1 
the  Pater  Patratus,  of  the  feti- 
alea,  declared  war  on  an  enemy 
unless  satisfaction  should  be 
given  within  33  days 
clar'i-gold,  n.  [Corrupt,  of  clar- 
tchordA  A  clarichord  ;  also,  a 
constable.  Obs. 

Cla-rln'  (kla-ren')*  n.  [Sp.  cla - 
rin  trumpet.)  Music.  A  long 
tubular  instrument  made  by 
Mexican  Indians  from  the  stalk 
of  a  certain  plant.  It  is  played 
by  inhaling  through  it. 
Cla-rinAda  (kla-rTn'da),  n.  The 
name  under  which  Mrs.  M’Le- 


hose  corresponded  with  Burns 
clar'i-net'ist.  clar  i-net'tlst,  n. 
A  performer  on  the  clarinet. 

II  c’-a-ri'no(kln-re'no),  n.  [It.,  a 
trumpet.)  Music.  =  CLARION, 
clar'i-on  er,u.  A  trumpeter.  Obs. 
clar'i-o-net'  (k  1  a  rY-<Vn  P  V  ; 
kl&r'Y-Jj-nPt'). n.  [See  clarion, 

CLARINET.)  See  CLARINET. 

1)  cla'ri-or  e  te'ne-bria  ( klfir'- 

Y-5r  e  tPn'P-brls).  (L.)  Bright¬ 
er  from  darkness  or  obscurity, 
clarioun.  +  clarion. 
cla-ris'o-nous  (kld-rTs'fi-niYs), 
a.  [L.  clar i sonus.  See  clear, 
sound.)  Clear-sounding.  Rare. 

I  ||  Cla'risse'  (kU'rts')t  n.  [F.) 
a  R.  C.  Ch.  =  Clare,  b  = 
Clarice. 

||  cla-ria'si-mo  (kla-res'sP-mG), 
n.  ;  pi.  It.  -mi  (-me),  E.  -moes 
f-mCz).  lit.,  prop,  superl.  of 


claro  illustrious.)  A  Venetian 
grandee  :  a  magnate.  Obs. 
Clar'ist  (klar'ist),  a.  Of  or  per¬ 
taining  to  the  order  of  St.  Clare. 
—  n.  A  Clarist  nun. 
clar'i-tude,  n.  [L.  dantudo , 
fr.  clarus  clear.)  Clearness ; 
splendor.  Obs. 

cl&rk  (  klark  :  see  clerk).  Obs. 
or  Scot.  Sc  dial.  Eng.  of  clerk. 
darks.  ^  clerk. 

Clarke’s  column  ( klnrks).  Anat. 
=  column  of  Clarke. 

Clarke’s  ellipsoid.  [After  Col. 
A.  R.  Clarke  (b.  1S2H),  English 
mathematician.) See  ellipsoid. 
clark'it.  Scot.  pret.  &  p.  p.  of 
CLERK,  V. 

Clark's  crow  or  nutcracker 

(klarks).  [After  Wm.  Clark-, 
American  explorer.)  See  nut¬ 
cracker,  2. 


Clar  o-mon'tane  Co'dex  (klar/- 
(Vm5n'tan).  =  Codex  Claro- 
HONT  v  m 

cla^ro-ob-scu'ro  (klii'r6-8h- 
Bkoo'rfihl/.izrCH  i  aroscuro.  Obs. 
clarre.  clarree.  +  clary. 
clarachocht.  ^  clairschach. 
clar'shech  (klar'shPK).  Var.  of 
clairschach. 
clarte.  clarity. 

cla'rum  et  ve  ne-ra'bi-le  no'- 
men  (kla'rum  Pt  vPn/Pr-ttb't-le 
nd'ipCn).  [L.)  Illustrious  and 
venerable  name. 

Lucan  ( Pharsalia ,  IX.  202). 
clar'y  (klnr'Y),  v.  i.  fCf.  clar¬ 
ion.)  To  clarion.  Obs. 
clasch.  +  CLASH, 
clash 'er.  n.  One  that  clashes, 
clash'ing,  />.  ;»r.  Sr  vb.  n.  of 
clash,  v.  —  clash'ing-ly,  adv. 
clasht.  Clashed.  Rej.  Sp. 


clash'y  (klBsh'T  ;  kl&sh'Y),  a. 
Dial.  Eng.  1.  Of  weather,  wet; 
showery. 

2.  Muddy  or  miry,  as  a  road. 

3.  Noisy  ;  talkative, 
clash'y,  clash'ee  ( klash'Y),  n. 
[Hind,  khalaq 7.)  Anglo- In d. 

1.  A  servant  employed  to  pitch 

tents.  (rod. nun. I 

2.  A  surveyor’s  chainman  or| 
3-  A  native* sailor. 

clasped  (klAspt),  p.  a.  1.  Fas¬ 
tened  or  held  by  or  in  a  clasp.  R. 
2.  Having  a  clasp  or  clasps, 
clasp'ered.  a.  Furnished  with 
claspere,  or  tendrils.  Obs. 
clasp  lock.  A  self-locking 
spring  lock. 

Cla8pt,  pret.  Se  p.  p.  of  CLASP, 
class.  Abbr.  Classic  ;  classical  ; 
classification.  [-able.| 

clase'a-ble  (klAs'd-b’l),a.  See| 


class  baby.  A  class  boy  or  girl; 
also,  the  youngest  member  of  a 
class.  School  Slang  or  Cant. 
class  book.  A  hook  for  use  in 
connection  with  a  class,  as  in  in¬ 
structing  classes, 
class  boy,  class  girl.  In  Amer¬ 
ican  colleges  and  universities, 
the  first  boy  or  girl  of  the  chil¬ 
dren  born  to  members  of  a  class 
married  after  graduation,  to 
whom  is  given  tne  class  cup,  or 
the  like. 

class  cup.  In  American  col¬ 
leges  and  universities,  a  silver 
cup  presented  by  a  class  to  the 
class  boy  or  girl.* 

[  classes'  al  s^es'  (kliis'-za-za'), 
[  F.J  The  classes  in  easy  circum¬ 
stances. 

c  aas'-fel'low.  n.  A  classmate, 
classhe.  +  closh. 


ale,  senate,  care,  &m,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofd ;  ©ve,  £vent,  find,  recent,  maker ;  ice,  Ill ;  old,  obey,  orb,  5dd,  s5ft,  connect ;  use,  unite,  urn,  up,  circus,  menu ; 

Q  Foreign  Word.  f  Obsolete  Variant  of.  +  combined  with.  =  equals. 
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8.  Econ.  Designating,  or  pertaining  to,  the  economic 
principles  of  Adam  Smith  and  his  followers  Malthus,  Ri¬ 
cardo,  Mill,  McCulloch,  Senior,  and  others,  who  employed 
in  the  main  the  deductive,  or  abstract,  method,  reasoning 
from  a  hypothetical  normal  man  (now  often  called  the 
economic  man),  a  hypothetical  normal  or  “natural”  con¬ 
dition  of  trade,  etc.;  as,  the  classical  economists;  the 
classical  school,  as  opposed  to  the  historical  school  (which 
see). 

9.  In  the  form  classical  only  :  a  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  class. 
Obs.  or  R.  Rees,  b  Of  or  relating  to  classification  ;  clas- 
sificatory.  Rare.  Cent.  Diet,  c  [L.  classicus.']  Of  or 
pertaining  to  a  fleet  or  navy.  Obs. 

classical  orders.  Arch.  See  order.  —  classical  revival,  ScuJp- 
turex  the  Italian  Renaissance  of  the  loth  century,  when 
medieval  art  was  finally  abandoned  for  the  study  of  the 
antique  (cf .  Cinquecento).  The  term  has  also  been  applied 
to  several  movements  of  the  19th  century,  such  as  that 
in  sculpture  led  by  Canova,and  afterwards  by  Thorvaldsen. 
—  classical  tripos  examination,  in  Cambridge  University, 
England,  the  final  examination  for  classical  honors,  op¬ 
tional  to  all  who  have  taken  the  mathematical  honors.  — 
classic  pitch.  Music.  See  pitch,  n .,  12. 
clas'si-cal  Ism  ( klSs'T-kal-Tz’m),  71.  1.  A  classical  idiom, 
style,  or  expression  ;  a  classicism.  Rare. 

2-  Adherence  to,  or  practice  of,  classical  scholarship,  style 
of  writing,  art,  etc. 

clas  Si  cai'i  ty  (-k51'i-tT),  n.  1  Quality  of  being  classical, 
as  in  literary  or  artistic  style. 

2.  Classical  scholarship. 

3.  A  piece  or  example  of  classicality  ;  a  classical  feature. 
Cias'si  cal  ly,  adv.  In  a  classical  manner  ;  specif.  :  a  Ac¬ 
cording  to  the  manner  or  style  of  classical  authors,  b  In 
or  by  the  study  of  the  classics,  c  In,  by,  or  as  to,  classes. 
Obs.  d  Eccl.  By  a  classis.  Obs. 

Cias'si  cisrn  (klSs'T-siz’m),  n.  1.  Classic  principles  in  lit¬ 
erature  or  art ;  conformity  to,  or  practice  of,  classical 
style  ;  classicalism. 

2  A  classical  idiom  or  expression.  C.  Kingsley. 

3.  Classical  scholarship  ;  classicality.  As  a  critical  term 
classicism  denotes  primarily  the  principles  and  character¬ 
istics  of  Greek  ana  Roman  literature  and  art,  considered 
as  embodying  formal  elegance,  simplicity,  dignity,  and 
correctness  of  style,  and  just  and  lucid  conception  and 
order.  It  is  thus  contrasted  with  Gothic  ism  (which  see). 
Classicism  is  often  used  of  the  principles  and  qualities  of 
other  than  Greek  and  Roman  works,  esp.  when  similar  in 
spirit  and  established  as  a  formal  standard.  Thus  it  de¬ 
notes  those  of  musical  works  of  the  school  of  composers 
who  have  cultivated  formal  beauty  or  the  qualities  of  clear¬ 
ness,  symmetry,  finish,  and  repose.  As  contrasted  with 
romanticism  (which  see),  in  later  critical  discussions,  it 
esp.  typifies,  in  the  better  sense,  pure  taste,  sobriety,  and 
proportion,  and  in  a  less  favorable  sense  the  restraints  of 
academic  or  conventional  formality.  Cf.  Hellenism. 
clas'si-cist  (-sist),  n.  1.  An  advocate  or  follower  of  clas¬ 
sical  style,  rules,  or  models ;  —  opposed  to  romanticist. 

2.  One  learned  in  the  classics. 

3.  An  advocate  of  the  study  of  the  classics. 

Clas  si-cis'tlc  (-sTs'tik),  a.  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  marked 
by,  classicism. 

clas'si-cize  (klSs'T-alz),  v.  t.  t.  /  clas'si-cized  (-sizd) ; 
clas'si-ciz'ing  (-siz'Dig).  To  make  classic ;  to  follow  or 
affect  classic  style  or  form. 

Cias'si  CO-  (klSs'T-ko-).  Combining  form  from  Latin  clas¬ 
sicus ,  meaning  classic,  classical. 
clas'sics  (klSsOfks),  n.  pi.  See  classic,  n.,  1. 
clas  si  fi  ca'tion  (kias'i-fT-ka'skim),  n.  [Cf.  F.  classifica¬ 
tion .]  1.  Act  of  classifying,  or  systematically  forming 

into  a  class  or  classes ;  act  of  distributing  into  groups,  as 
classes,  orders,  families,  etc.  ;  act  of  referring  to  a  proper 
class  or  of  arranging  in  classes. 

It  is  usual  to  treat  of  classification  as  one  special  form,  among 
others  of  logical  thought.  l  am  unable  to  regard  it  in  this  light. 
It  appears  to  me  to  be  merely  an  external  consequence,  reappear¬ 
ing  in  every  kind  of  universal,  of  the  relation  between  universal 
and  differences.  B.  Bosanquet. 

2.  The  result  of  classifying  ;  a  system  of  classes  or  groups, 
or  a  systematic  division  of  a  series  of  related  phenomena  ; 
as,  poetry,  painting,  sculpture,  music,  and  architecture 
form  a  classification  of  the  fine  arts. 

3.  Biol.  The  systematic  arrangement  or  method  of  ar¬ 
rangement  of  animals  and  plants  in  groups  or  categories 
according  to  some  definite  plan  or  sequence  ;  taxonomy. 
The  categories  (see  category)  now  in  common  use  in  bot¬ 
any  and  zoology  are  (beginning  with  the  highest)  the 
phylum ,  class ,  order,  family,  genus,  species ,  and  subspecies, 
or  variety.  Each  species  belongs  to  some  genus,  which 
may  or  may  not  include  also  other  species,  all  'agreeing  in 
certain  features  characteristic  of  that  genus.  Each  genus 
in  turn  is  a  member  of  a  family  distinguished  by  possess¬ 
ing  in  common  certain  family  characters ;  each  family,  of 
an  order,  and  so  on.  Categories  of  intermediate  rank  are 
also  employed,  and  are  named  by  adding  the  prefixes  sub- 
and  super-  totne  categories  immediately  below  and  above, 
as  .■M/^genus,  .??/perfamily.  (See  nomenclature.)  In  classi¬ 
fying  animals  the  attempt  has  usually  been  made  to  take 


into  account  all  characters  as  far  as  practicable,  and  since 
the  acceptance  of  the  doctrine  of  evolution,  to  show  their 
natural  relationships  and  lines  of  descent  from  common 
ancestors  (see  animal).  In  plants  the  so-called  artificial 
system  of  Linnaeus,  in  which  one  or  tw  o  characters  formed 
the  basis  of  comparison,  was  employed  until  superseded  by 
the  various  natural  systems  proposed  by  later  authors  (see 
plant).  Several  systems  slightly  different  from  those 
above  named  are  now  in  use  among  botanists,  but  the 
tendency  is  toward  conformity  with  zoological  usage, 
cias'si  fi ca  to  ry  (kl5s'i-fi-ka'to-rT  ;  klS-sTf'T-kd-tS-rT), 
a.  Pert,  to,  or  involving,  classification;  tending  or  designed 
to  classify  ;  taxonomic. 

classificatory  system.  Anthropol.,a  primitive  system  of  reck¬ 
oning  kinship,  found  among  American  Indians,  Australa¬ 
sians,  etc.,  according  to  w'hich,  in  its  simplest  form,  all 
the  members  of  any  single  generation  in  a  given  line  of 
descent  (as  in  a  clan)  are  reckoned  as  of  the  same  degree 
of  kinship  to  all  the  members  of  any  other  generation, 
with  reference  to  whom  they  are  called  by  the  same  title 
of  kinship.  This  system  is  contrasted  with  the  descriptive 
system,  in  vogue  among  civilized  peoples,  which  discrim¬ 
inates  degrees  of  individual  kinsnip  in  each  generation. 
Cf.  Ganowanian. 

cias'si  fied  (klSs'T-fid),  p.  p.  &  p.  a.  of  classify. 
classified  civil  service,  in  the  departments  of  the  United 
States  government,  the  service  in  which  the  clerks  are 
divided  into  four  classes,  according  to  salary,  under  Act  of 
March  3,  1853,  and  subsequent  acts.  Laborers,  messen¬ 
gers,  etc.,  and  confidential  clerks  and  secretaries  are  not 
m  general  included  in  the  classified  service, 
clas'si-fi  er  (-fl'er),  n.  One  that  classifies;  specif.,  Min¬ 
ing,  a  machine  for  separating  ore  from  gangue  or  for 
cleaning  coal  from  slack. 

clas'si-fy  (-fi),  V.  t. ;  -fied  (-fid) ;  -fy'ing  (-fFTng).  [L. 
classis  class  -f-  -fy.~\  To  distribute  into  classes  ;  to  arrange 
according  to  a  system  ;  to  arrange  in  sets  according  to 
some  method  founded  on  common  properties  or  characters. 
Syn.  —  Arrange,  distribute,  rank, 
clas'sis  (klSs'is),  Ji. ;  classes  (-ez).  [L.  See  class,  n.] 

1.  Rom.  Hist.  =  class,  1. 

2.  A  division  based  upon  status  or  rank  ;  a  class.  Obs. 

His  opinion  of  that  chassis  of  men.  Clarendon. 

3.  Eccl.  A  judicatory  in  certain  churches,  as  the  Dutch 
and  other  Reformed  churches  of  Europe  and  America,  in¬ 
termediate  between  the  consistory  and  the  synod  ;  for¬ 
merly,  in  England,  a  presbytery,  to  w  inch  judicatory  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church  the  classis  corresponds  ;  also,  the  ju¬ 
risdiction  of  a  classis. 

4.  In  a  library,  a  compartment  of  bookshelves.  Obs. 

class'man  (klas'man),  n.  ;  pi.  -MEN  (-men).  1.  A  member 

of  a  class  in  a  college  or  school. 

2.  A  candidate  for  graduation  in  arts  w'ho  is  placed  in  one 
of  the  honor  classes  after  examination,  in  distinction  from 
a  passman ,  who  is  not  classified.  Oxford  University ,  Eng. 
class'mate'  (-mat7),  n.  One  belonging  to  the  same  class 
with  another,  as  at  school  or  college. 

Class  meeting-  Methodist  Ch.  A  meeting  of  a  class  under 
a  class  leader,  for  counsel  and  religious  instruction, 
clas'tic  (klXs'tTk),  a.  [Gr.  xAatrxd?  broken,  fr.  Kkav  to 
break.]  1.  Capable  of  being  taken  apart ;  —  applied  to  ana¬ 
tomical  models  made  of  detachable  pieces,  so  that  the  inter¬ 
nal  structure  as  w'ell  as  the  external  form  may  be  show'n. 

2.  Geol.  Fragmental  ;  made  up  of  fragments  or  discrete 
particles  ;  as,  sandstone  and  conglomerate  are  clastic  rocks, 
clastic  anatomy,  construction  or  study  of  clastic  models, 
clatch  (klSch  ;  klach),  n.  [Cf.  Scot,  clatch  a  slap,  the 
noise  caused  by  the  collision  of  soft  bodies  ;  prob.  of  imi¬ 
tative  origin.]  Scot.  c(r  Dial.  Eng.  1.  A  soft  or  sloppy 
lump  or  mass  ;  as,  to  throw'  a  clatch  of  mud. 

2.  Anything  put  together  or  made  in  a  careless  or  slipshod 
way  ;  hence,  a  sluttish  or  slipshod  woman, 
clatch,  v.  t.  c(‘  i .  To  daub  or  smear,  as  with  lime  ;  to  make 
or  finish  in  a  slipshod  way.  Scot. 

Clath-ra'ce-SB  (kl5th-ra'se-e),  n.pl.  [NL.  See  clathrate.] 
A  family  of  basidiomycetous  fleshy  fungi  of  the  order 
Phallales,  differing  from  the  true  stinkhorns  (Phallaceae)  j 
by  the  latticed  receptacle  inclosing  the  gleba.  They  are 
handsomely  colored,  and  exhibit  many  beautiful  open¬ 
work  or  latticed  forms,  but  most  of  the  species  have  an 
offensive  odor.  —  clath  ra'ceous  (-shws),  a. 
clath'rate  (klSth'rat),  a.  [L.  clathri  lattice,  Gr.  #Ar}0pa.] 
Shaped  like  a  lattice ;  marked  with  lines  crossing  like  the 
bars  of  a  lattice  ;  cancellate. 

Clath'rus  (-tub),  n.  [NL.  See  clathrate.]  Bot.  A  ge¬ 
nus  of  fleshy  fungi  typifying  the  family  Clathracea?,  having 
the  latticework  of  the  receptacle  with  obliquely  anasto¬ 
mosing  bars.  C.  cancellatus  is  the  most  familiar  species, 
clat'ter  (  kixt'er),  v.  i.  ;  clat'tered  (-erd) ;  clat'ter-ing. 
[AS.  clatrung  a  rattle,  akin  to  D.  klateren  to  rattle.  Cf. 
clack.]  1.  To  make  a  rattling  sound  by  striking  hard 
bodies  together  ;  to  rattle. 

2.  To  move  or  go  rapidly  with  a  clatter  ;  to  rattle. 

3.  To  chatter  or  prattle  ;  (Scot.)  to  tattle  or  gossip. 

I  see  thou  dost  but  clatter.  Spenser. 


claa'8i-c&l-ist,  ».  A  classicist, 
clas'ai-cal  ize.  v.  =  classicize. 
clas'sl-cal-ness  See -ness. 
clas'si-fi  a  ble  (klfts'Y-fl'a-b’l), 
o.  See -able. 

clas-slf'ic  (kltf-sYf'Yk), a.  Char¬ 
acterizing:  or  forming  a  class  or 
classes;  relating  to  classification. 
R.  —  clas-sif'i  cal-ly,  adv.  R. 
clas  si-fi-ca'tion-al.  a.  Of  or  per¬ 
taining  to  classification, 
clas'si-fi-ca'tor  (kl&s'Y-fY-ka'- 
tSr),  n.  A  classifier.  Rare. 
class  lottery.  See  lottery. 
class'man-Bhip.  n.  See-SHii*.  R. 
class  names  terms.  Logic. 
Names  or  terms  which  charac¬ 
teristically  designate  classes. 
See  name. 

claaa'room',  n.  A  room,  as  in  a 
school,  for  a  class.  [glo-Ind.  I 
clas'sy.  Var.  of  clash  v.  An-\ 
class'y  (klas'Y),  a.  High-class; 
of  superior  merit.  Slang. 
claat.  Classed.  Rtf.  Sp. 
clat(klfit ;  klat),  n.  [Cl.  clot  ; 
clod.]  A  clot  or  clod,  as  of 
dirt  or  dung  ;  also,  a  dirty  con¬ 
dition  ;  mess.  Scot,  fir  Diat.  Eng. 
clat,  v.  t.  if  i.  To  dirty  ;  bedaub; 
mesa  Scot,  if  Dial.  Eng. 
clat.  n.  [Cf.  chat  ;  chatter.] 
Dial.  Eng.  Idle  talk  ;  chatter  ; 
flattery  ;  also,  a  telltale  ;  gossip, 
clat,  v. i.  To  chatter;  prate.  Dial. 


clat.  Obs.  or  dial.  var.  of  claut, 
cleat. 

clatch  (klach).  Var.  of  ci.etch. 
elate.  Obs.  or  dial.  var.  of 
claut,  cleat. 
clatere.  ^  clatter. 
clath.  *1*  CLOTH, 
clathes.  +  clothes. 
clath'roid  ( klftth'roid).  a.  [See 
clathrate  ;  -OID.]  Clathrate. 
clath'rose  (-rfisha.  Clathrate. 
clath'ru-late  (  -roo-lat),  a.  Mi¬ 
nutely  clathrate. 
clat'ter.  n.  [Cf.  clutter,  r?.l 
A  mass  of  loose  stones  scattered 
along.  Dial.  Eng. 
clat'terd.  Clattered.  Ref.  Sp. 
clat'ter-er.  n.  One  who  clatters, 
clat'ter-ing-ly,  adv .  W ith  clat¬ 
tering. 

clat'tern  (kldt'Prn),  n.  A  tat¬ 
tler  ;  babbler  ;  blabber.  Scot. 
clat'ter-traps'.  n.  pi.  Rattle¬ 
traps  ;  knickknacks.  Collog. 
clat'ter  y,  a.  Marked  by  clat¬ 
ter  ;  clattering  ;  noisy.  Collog. 
clat'ty  ( klat'Y ).  [From  clat  a 
clod.]  Dirty  ;  slovenly.  Dial. 
Clau'da  ( klfl'dd  ).  Bin. 

Claude,  n.  See  Claudius. 
clau'dent  (kl6'd<*nt),  a.  [L. 
claudens ,  p.  pr.  of  claudere  to 
shut.]  Shutting  ;  closing.  Rare. 
clau'de-tite  (kld'dC-tTt),  n. 
[After  its  discoverer,  I .  Clau- 


det. ]  Min.  Native  arsenic  oxide, 
AsjO.t.cry  stallizing  in  the  mono¬ 
clinic  system.  Cf.  arsenolite. 
Clau'di-at  kl6'dY-d),n.  [L.]  Fern, 
of  Claudius;  —  fern.  prop, 
name.  F.  Claude  (klfld),  Clan- 
dip  (klo'de'),  Cfaudine  (kl?5/- 
den') ;  It  ft  G.  Claudia  (klou'- 
dP-a);  Sp.  Claudia  (klou'thP-a  ; 
Hfi),  C/audina  (klou-tfee'nii). 
Clau'di-a  (kld'dt-d).  Bib. 

Clau  di-an'ic  (-fin'Yk),  a.  Of, 
iert.  to.  or  characteristic  of,  the 
:itm  poet  Claudianu-. 
clau'di-cant,  a.  [L.  claudicans, 
p.  pr.  of  claudicare  to  limp,  fr. 
r/rti/f/i/slame.]  Limping.  Obs. 
clau'di-cate,  v.i.  [L.claudicare.') 
To  limp  ;  be  halt  or  lame.  Obs. 
—  clau  di-ca'tion,  n.  Obs. 
Clau'di-o  (klo'dY-5),  n.  1.  A 
young  gentleman  in  love  with 
Juliet  in  Shakespeare’s  “  Meas¬ 
ure  for  Measure.” 

2.  A  young  lord  of  Florence  in 
love  with  Hero  in  Shakespeare’s 
•*  Much  Ado  about  Nothing.” 

||  clau'di-te  Jam  ri'vos.  pu'e-rl. 
sat  pra'ta  bi-be'runt.  [L.j 
Shut  now  the  sluices,  boys,  the 
meadows  have  drunk  enough. 

Vergil  ( Eclogues ,  III.  111). 
Clau'dl-us  (-i7s),  Claude  (kldd). 
n.  [L.  Claudius ;  cf.  claudus 
lame.  The  form  Claude  is  fr.  F.  I 


Claude.  1  1.  Maac.  prop.  name. 
L-  Claudius  ;  F.  Claude  (klod) ; 
It.  &  Sp.  Claudio  (klou'dP-d)  ; 
G.  &  D.  Claudius  (klou'df-dbs). 
2.  (Claudius)  The  usurping 
King  of  Denmark  in  Shake¬ 
speare’s  “  Hamlet.” 
claught,  claucht  (klfint),  v.  t. 
[Cf  <  leek.]  To  clutch.  Smt. 
claught,  claucht,  n.  A  clutch  ; 
snatch  ■  also,  a  handful.  Scot. 
claught  (kldKt),  pret.  of  cleek, 
to  clutch  or  snatch. 

Claus.  Peter.  See  Klaus,  Peter. 
Claus.  San'ta(sfin'td  klfiz).  See 
St.  Nicholas. 

Clau-sil'i-a  (k  1  6-s  Y  l'Y-d).  n. 
[NL.,  fr.  clousus  closed.]  Zool. 
A  large  Old  World  genus  of  land 
shells  of  the  family  Pupid®, 
havim:  a  fusiform  sin istral  spi¬ 
ral  shell.  They  are  most  nu¬ 
merous  in  southern  Kurope. 
Clan's!  us  cy^le  (klou'zY-dbs). 
[After  Rudolf  J.  E.  Clausius 
(1S22-8S).  German  physicist.] 
Thermodyn.  =  Rankink  cycle. 
Claus  reaction  (klous).  Chew. 
See  Chance-Claus  urocess. 
clausset  +  closet. 
claus 'thal  ite  (klous'tdl-It),  n. 
[From  Klausthal,  Prussia,  its  lo¬ 
cality.]  Min.  Lead  selenide, 
PhSe.  resembling  galena  in  ap¬ 
pearance.  Sp.  gr.,  ".6-8.8. 


Clat'ter  (klSt'er),  v.  t.  1.  To  cause  to  clatter  ;  to  make  a 
rattling  noise  with. 

You  clatter  still  your  brazen  kettle.  Swift. 

2  To  utter  with  a  clatter;  blab;  prate.  Rare  or  Dial.  Eng. 
Clat'ter,  n.  1.  A  rattling  noise,  esp.  that  made  by  the 

collision  of  hard  bodies ;  a  repetition  of  abrupt  sounds. 

The  clatter  ol  street-pacing  steeds.  Cowper. 

2.  Commotion  ;  disturbance.  “  Those  mighty  feats  which 

made  such  a  clatter  in  story.”  Barrow. 

3  Rapid,  noisy,  or  idle  talk;  babble;  chatter;  gabble; 

tittle-tattle.  “  Hold  still  thy  clatter .”  Towneley  Must. 

Claude  Lor  raine'  glass  '  /  mirror  (kl6d  ltf-ran';  F.  klod 
lo-Tan').  Also  Claude  glass.  [Supposedly  from  the  sim¬ 
ilarity  of  the  effects  it  gives  to  those  of  a  picture  by 
Claude  Lorfain  (often  written  Lorraine).]  A  slightly  con¬ 
vex  mirror  of  black  or  colored  glass,  used  for  viewing  the 
reflected  landscape. 

Clau'di-an  (klo'dT-du),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  any  of  sev¬ 
eral  celebrated  Romans  of  the  name  of  Claudius,  or  the 
gentes  (one  patrician  and  the  other  plebeian)  to  which  they 
belonged;  esp.,  of,  pertaining  to,  or  connected  with,  the 
emperors  who  belonged  to  the  patrician  gens,  viz.,  Tibe¬ 
rius,  Caligula,  Claudius  (esp.),  and  Nero,  or  their  time 
(a.  d.  14-G8);  as,  Claudian  period  ;  Clavdian  literature, 
clause  (kloz),  n.  [F.  clause,  LL.  clausa,  equiv.  to  L.  clau¬ 
sula  clause,  prop.,  close  of  a  rhetorical  period,  close,  fr. 
claudere  to  shut,  to  end.  See  close.]  1.  A  short  sen¬ 
tence  ;  a  separate  portion  of  a  discourse  or  w-riting  ;  a  dis¬ 
tinct  article,  stipulation,  or  proviso,  in  a  formal  document. 

The  usual  attestation  clause  to  a  will.  Bovvier. 
2  Specif.,  Gram.,  a  simple  sentence  constituting  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  a  complex  or  compound  sentence  ;  a  subdivision  of 
a  sentence  containing  a  subject  and  its  predicate.  Clauses 
are  distinguished  as  principal ,  wrhen  they  contain  the 
main  verb  of  the  sentence  ;  subordinate ,  when  they  take 
paft  in  the  sentence  structure  with  the  value  of  a  single 
part  of  speech,  from  their  equivalence  to  which  they  are 
often  classed  as  no7tn,  adjective,  or  adverb  clauses.  Thus 
the  clause  italicized  in,  “  that  many  should  fail  is  not  sur¬ 
prising,”  is  a  noun  clause ;  that  in,  “  the  theme  which  it 
offers  is  a  vast  one,”  is  an  adjective  clause ;  that  in,  “  he 
stopped  when  he  saic  light  ahead,"  is  an  adverbial  clause. 

3.  Close  ;  conclusion,  as  of  a  rhetorical  period.  Obs. 
claus'tral  (klos'tral),  a.  [LL.  claustralis ,  fr.  L.  claustrum  ; 

cf.  F.  claustral.  See  cloister.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  a 
cloister ;  like,  or  savoring  of,  the  cloister ;  cloistral. 

I  Ayliffe.  “  The  claustral  regimen.”  R.  Browning. 

claustral  prior.  See  prior. 

claus-tra'tion  (klbs-tra'shi/n),  n.  [L.  clausti'um  -)-  -ation  ; 
cf.  cloister.]  Act  of  confining  in  or  as  in  a  cloister. 

Tne  miserable  claustration  of  women.  F.  P.  C'obbe. 
claus'trum  (klSs'trMm),  n.  ;  pi.  claustra  (-trd).  [L.,  a 
bolt  or  bar.]  Anat.  A  thin  lamina  of  gray  matter  in  each 
cerebral  hemisphere  between  the  lenticular  nucleus  and  the 
island  of  Reil.  —  claus'tral  (-trSl),  a. 
clau'sure  (klb'zhur),  n.  [L .clausura.  See  closure.]  Obs. 

1.  Act  of  shutting  up  ;  closure;  confinement.  Geddes. 
2  That  which  incloses;  inclosure. 

cla'va  (kla'vri),  n. ;  pi.  clav.e  (-ve).  [L.,  a  club.]  1.  Zool. 
The  club-shaped  end  of  certain  insect  antennae. 

2.  Anat.  The  upper  enlarged  end  of  the  funiculus  graci¬ 
lis,  which  forms  part  of  the  wall  of  the  fourth  ventricle. 

Cla-va'ri-a  (kla-va'rT-d),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  L.  clava  a  club.] 
Bot.  A  genus  of  fleshy  fungi,  typifying  the  family  Clava- 
riaceae.  Some  of  the  species  are  edible.  C.formosa  and  re¬ 
lated  species  are  known  as  coral  fungus  from  their  shape. 
Clav  a  ri-a'ce  as  (klSv'ri-rT-a'se-e),  ».  pi.  [NL.]  Bot.  A 
family  of  basidiomycetous  fleshy  fungi,  including  forms  of 
very  diverse  shape,  of  the  order  Agaricales,  known  by  the 
exposed  hymenium  or  fruiting  surface,  which  is  not  borne 
beneath  the  pileus  as  in  most  mushrooms.  None  of  the 
species  are  poisonous.  —  clav'a-ri-a'ceous  (-slms),  a. 
cla'vate  (kla'vat)  1  a.  [L.  clava  club.]  Club-shaped; 
cla'vat  ed  (-vat-6d)  )  gradually  thickening  near  one  end. 
See  antenna,  Illust.  —  cla'vate  ly,  adv. 
cla-va'to-  (kld-va'to-).  Combining  form  for  clavate. 
clav'e-cin  (kl5v'£-sTn),  n.  [F.]  1.  The  harpsichord. 

2.  The  keys  by  which  a  bell  ringer  plays  a  carillon, 
cia'ver  (kla'ver  ;  kl&v'er),  n.  Idle  or  nonsensical  talk  ; 
chatter  ;  gossip;  —  usually  in  pi.  Scot.  &  Dial.  Eng. 
Cia'ver,  v.  i.  To  talk  idle  nonsense ;  to  gossip ;  prate. 
Scot.  &  Dial.  Eng.  —  cla'ver-er  (-er),  n. 

Clav'i-ceps  (klSv'T-sSps),  n.  [NL.;  L.  clava  a  club  -f- 
-ceps,  fr.  L.  caput  head.]  Bot.  A  genus  of  ascomycetous 
fungi  of  the  order  Hypocreales,  parasitic  upon  various 
grasses.  C.  purpurea  is  the  ergot  of  rye.  See  ergot. 
clav'i-chord  (  kord),  n.  [L.  clavis  key  +  chorda  string  :  cf. 
F.  clavicorde.']  Music.  An  instrument  developed  from  the 
monochord,  having  a  keyboard,  and  a  set  of  strings 
stretched  horizontally,  and  struck  by  small  brass  “  tan¬ 
gents  ”  worked  by  the  keys;  —  now  superseded  by  the 
pianoforte.  See  clarichord.  —  clav'i-chord-lst,  n. 
clav'i-cle  (-k’l),  n.  [F.  clavicule,  fr.  L.  clavicula  a  little  key, 
tendril,  dim.  of  clavis  key,  akin  to  claudere  to  shut.  See 


claus'tra,  n.,v1.  of  claustrum. 

claus  tro-pho'bi-a  (kl6s/tro-f5'- 
bY-a),  n.  TNL.  ;  L.  claustrum  a 
bar  4-  -phobia .]  Med.  Morbid 
dread  of  being  confined. 
clau'BU-lar  (klo'zfl-lar  ;  2.50),  a. 
[From  L.  duusula.]  Consisting 
of,  or  having,  clauses, 
clau'sule  (klfi'ztil  ;  250), n.  [F.] 
A  clause  or  formula.  Rare. 

||  clausum  fregit.  See  quake 

CLAUSUM  FREGIT. 
claut  (klSt),  n.  Scot.  %  Dial. 
Eng.  1.  A  grasping  hand ; 
clutch. 

2.  A  rake  ;  a  hoe. 

3.  A  handful  ;  a  lump  or  chunk, 
claut,  v.  t.  To  scratch  :  tear  ; 
scrape;  rake.  Scot  ,!f  Dial.  Eng. 
clauwe.  +  claw. 

cla'val  ( kla'vri),  a.  Of  or  per¬ 
taining  to  a  clavus  or  a  clava. 
cla-va'tion  (kld-va'shun),  n. 

1.  State  of  being  clavate. 

2.  Anat.  Gomphosis.  Rare. 
clave.  +  claw. 

clave.  Archaic  pret.  of  cleave. 
clave,  n.  [L.  clava  a  knotty 
branch.]  A  scion  ;  graft.  Obs. 
clav'e-cin-ist,  n.  A  player  on 
the  clavecin. 

clav'el  (kiavVl),  n.  [OF.  cla- 
vel.\  The  lintel  over  a  fireplace  ; 
a  mantel.  Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 
clav  e-li-za'tion  (-f-lY-za'shwn  ; 


-lY-za'-),  n.  [F.  clavelisation ,  fr. 

clavelic  sheep  pox.]  Med.  Inocu¬ 
lation  with  virus  from  sheep 
pox. 

clav'el-late  (klftv'£-lat),  a. 
Dim.  of  clavate. 
clav'el-lat  ed  (-lat'fd),  a.  Cla¬ 
vate.  Obs. 

clav'el-laUed.  a.  [Cf.  LL.  ci- 
neres  clavellati  ashes  of  burnt 
lees  or  dregs  of  wine,  F.  clavel 
an  inferior  sort  of  soda,  E.  cla- 
I’afe.]  Old  Chem.  Used  in  clav- 
ellated  ashes,  potash,  esp.  that 
from  the  lees  of  wine, 
clav'er  (kl&v'?r;  klnv'Sfr),  w. 
[Cf.  clover.]  a  Dial.  Eng.  & 
Scot.  var.  of  clover,  b  The 
bird’s-foot  trefoil, 
cia'ver  (dial.  kla'v?r  ;  klav'- 
?r),  r.  i.  ^  t.  [Cf.  I),  klaveren , 
Dan.  klavreA  To  climb  ;  clam¬ 
ber.  Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 
claver  grass.  Cleavers, 
cla'ves,  n.,  pi.  of  clavis.  Obs. 
cla'vi,  «.,  pi.  of  clavus. 
clav'i-a-ture  ( kl&v'i-h-fCr),  n. 
[G.  claviatur, fr.  L.  clavis  a  key.] 
Keyboard  of  a  piano  or  organ" 

||  cl a-'v i-c e m'b a  1  o  (kla'vfc- 
chSm'biHO),  n.  [It.]  The  harp¬ 
sichord. 

clav  i-cith'ern  (k  1  fi  v'Y-s  Y  t  h'- 
?rn),  n.  A  clavievtherium. 
clav'i-cl.  Clavicle.  Ref.  Sp. 


food,  foot ;  out,  oil ;  chair  ;  go  ;  sing,  igk  ;  «rfeen,  thin ;  nature,  verdure  (260) ;  K  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144) ;  boN ;  yet ;  zh  =  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Guide. 
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CLEANLY 


CLOSE ;  cf.  CLEF.]  1.  Anat.  cl*  Zodl.  A  bone  of  the  shoulder 
girdle.  It  is  called  in  man  the  collar  bone,  and  is  joined 
at  one  end  to  the  scapula,  or  shoulder  blade,  and  at  the 
other  to  the  sternum,  or  breast  bone.  In  man  each  clavicle 
is  shaped  like  the  letter  /,  and  is  situated  just  above  the 
first  rib  on  either  side  of  the  neck.  It  makes  the  only  bony 
connection  between  the  arm  bones  and  those  of  the  trunk. 
In  many  mammals,  as  the  ungulates  and  Carnivora,  it  is 
rudimentary  or  wanting  entirely.  In  birds  the  two  clavi¬ 
cles  are  commonly  united  ventrally,  forming  the  merry¬ 
thought,  or  wishbone.  The  clavicle  of  the  lower  verte¬ 
brates  develops  entirely  in  membrane,  in  close  connection 
with  the  precoracoid  part  of  the  pectoral  arch.  In  teleost 
fishes  a  large  crescent-shaped  bone  is  regarded  as  repre¬ 
senting  the  clavicle. 

2.  Zodl.  The  spire  of  a  gastropod  shell.  Obs. 

3.  Bot.  [L.  clavicula.}  A  tendril.  Bare  or  Obs. 

Clav  i  cor'ni  a  (klSv'T-kbr'ni-a),  Clav  i-cor'nes  (-nez), 

?i.  pi.  [NL. ;  L.  clava  club  -f-  cornu  horn.]  Zool.  A  large 
superfamily  of  beetles,  having  the  antennae  usually  club- 
shaped  or  capitate.  The  burying  beetles,  rove  beetles,  and 
ladybugs  are  examples.  —  clav'l-com  (kl£v'i-k6rn),  a.  & 
ii.  —  clav  i-cor'nate  (-kbr'nat),  «. 
cla-vic'U-lar  (kld-vik'u-ldr),  a.  [See  clavicle.]  Anal.  Of 
or  pertaining  to  the  clavicle. 

Cla-vic'U  10-  (kld-vik'u-lo-).  A  combining  form  indicating 
connection  with ,  or  relation  to,  the  clavicle  ;  as  in  cla-vic'- 
u-lo-hu'mer  al,  pertaining  to  the  clavicle  and  humerus, 
clavi-cy-the'ri-um  (klSv/i-si-the'ri-&m),  n.  ;  pi.  -theria 
(-d).  [LL.  Cf.  L.  clav  is  key  ;  see  cither,  cithara.]  Music. 
An  old  instrument  of  the  harpsichord  type  ;  a  sort  of  up¬ 
right  spinet. 

Cla'vi  er  (kla'vT-er ;  kld-ver'),  n.  [F.,  fr.  L.  clavis  key.] 
a  [From  the  French.]  The  keyboard  of  an  organ,  piano¬ 
forte,  or  harmonium ;  claviature.  b  ( pron .  kld-ver') 
[From  the  German.]  A  clavichord,  pianoforte,  or  other 
keyboard  stringed  instrument.  —  cla-vier'ist,  n. 
Clav'i-form  (kl2v'T-f6rm),  a.  [L.  clava  club  +  -form.'} 
Club-shaped ;  clavate. 

Clav'i-harp  (-harp'),  n.  [L.  clavis  key  -f-  E.  harp.}  Music. 
An  instrument  resembling  the  ordinary  harp,  with  strings 
of  silk  covered  with  metal  that  are  made  to  vibrate  by  ar¬ 
tificial  “  fingers,”  operated  from  a  keyboard, 
cla  vo-del'toid  (kla'vo-dgl'toid),  a.  [See  clavicle  ;  del¬ 
toid.]  Anat.  Designating  the  part  of  the  deltoid  muscle 
attached  to  the  clavicle,  forming  in  some  animals  a  separate 
muscle,  the  cla  vo  del'toid  or  cla  vo-del  toi'de  us  (-d81- 
toi'de-fis). 

cla'vus  (kla'v&s),  n.  ;  pi.  clavi  (-vl).  [L.,  a  nail.]  1.  a 

Rom.  Antiq.  A  vertical  stripe  or  band  of  purple  on  a  tunic, 
worn  broad  by  senators  and  narrow  by  knights,  as  a  mark 
of  rank,  b  A  similar  band,  often  embroidered,  used  in  early 


church  vestments. 

2.  A  callous  growth,  esp.  on  the  foot ;  a  corn. 

3.  Zool.  The  inner  basal  part  of  the  liemelytron  of  a  he¬ 
mipterous  insect.  See  hemelytron,  lllust. 

4.  Bot.  =  ergot. 

Claw  (klfi),  n.  [AS.  clawu,  cla ,  clSa ,  cleo  ;  akin  to  D.  klaauw , 
G.  klaue ,  Icel.  kid ,  Sw.  &  Dan.  klo,  and  perh.  to  E.  clew.} 

1.  A  sharp  nail  on  the  finger  or  toe  of  an  animal,  esp.  when 
it  is  slender  and  curve^d,  as  those  of  a  bird  or  cat.  See  nail. 

2.  Any  of  various  similar  sharp  curved  processes,  esp.  if 
at  the  end  of  a  limb,  as  those  on  the  legs  of  insects,  etc. ; 
sometimes,  loosely,  the  limb,  if  it  ends  in  such  a  process. 

3.  One  of  the  pincerlike  organs  terminating  certain  limbs 
of  some  crustaceans  (as  the  lobster),  scorpions,  etc. 

4.  Anything  resembling  the  claw  of  an  animal,  as  the 
curved  and  forked  end  of  a  hammer  for  drawing  nails. 

6.  Bot.  The  slender  prolonged  base  or  stalk  of  a  petal,  as 
in  the  pink. 

6.  Act  of  clawing.  Rare. 

Claw,  v.  t. ;  clawed  (kl6d) ;  claw'ing.  [AS.  clawan.  See 
claw,  n.]  1.  To  pull,  tear,  scratch,  scrape,  seize,  clutch, 

dig,  or  make  with  or  as  with  claws  or  nails. 

2.  To  scratch  softly,  as  to  relieve  itching  or  uneasiness; 
hence,  to  flatter  ;  -court ;  wheedle.  Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 

Rich  men  they  claw,  soothe  up,  and  flatter  ;  the  poor  they  con¬ 
temn  and  despise.  Holland. 

3.  Naut.  To  haul  close  to  (the  wind).  Now  Rare. 

claw  me,  claw  thee,  gratify  or  please  me  and  I  will  gratify 
or  please  you  ;  stand  by  me  and  I  will  stand  by  you  ;  —  an 
old  proverb.  Tyndale.  —  to  c.  an  auld.  or  auld  man’s,  pow, 
to  live  to  an  old  age.  Scot.  —  to  c.  away,  to  scold  or  revile. 
Obs.  “  The  jade  Fortune  is  to  be  clawed  away  for  it,  if  you 
should  lose  it.”  V Estrange.  —  to  c.  favor,  to  curry  favor. 
Obs.  or  Scot.  —  to  c.  off.  a  To  get  rid  of.  b  To  dispose  of 
(food) ;  to  eat  rapidly  and  voraciously.  Scot,  c  Naut.  To 
beat  to  windward  from  (a  lee  shore),  d  =  to  claw  away. 
Obs.  —  to  c.  (one)  on  the  gall,  to  find  fault  with  ;  to  vex.  Obs. 
Chaucer.  —  to  c.  the  back  of,  to  flatter ;  to  fawrn  upon  ;  please. 
Obs.  or  Dial  Eng.  —  to  c.  up  one  s  mittens,  to  give  one  the 
finishing  stroke.  Scot. 

Claw,  v.  i.  1.  To  scrape,  scratch,  dig,  pull,  or  the  like,  with 
a  claw,  or  with  the  hand  as  a  claw.  “  Clawing  [in  ash  bar¬ 
rels]  for  bits  of  coal.”  W.  D.  Howells. 

2.  To  scratch  gently,  as  with  the  nails.  Gower. 

3.  To  flatter ;  fawn  ;  —  with  upon  or  with.  Obs. 

to  claw  off,  Naut.,  to  beat  to  windward,  to  prevent  falling  on 
a  lee  shore. 

claw  balk-  A  balk  having  a  claw  at  each  end. 

Claw  bar.  A  hand  bar  or  crowbar  w'itk  a  bifurcated  claw 
for  drawing  spikes,  as  from  railroad  ties. 

Claw  hammer  A  hammer  with  one  end  of  the  head  cleft 
for  use  in  extracting  nails,  etc.  See  hammer,  Hlust. 
claw'-ham'mer  coat,  a  swallow-tail  dress  coat.  Colloq. 


H  cla-vic'u-la  (kla-vYk'tl-ld), 

n.;  pi.  -LjK  (-1§).  =  clavicle. 
cla-vic  u-la'ri-um  (  la'rY-um),  n. 
[NL.]  Zool.  The  epiplastron  of 
turtles.  regarded  by  some  as  rep¬ 
resenting  the  clavicle, 
cla-vic'u-late  (kld-vYk'O-lftt),  a. 
Zool.  Having  clavicles, 
clav'i-cyl'in-der  (klftv'Y-sYl'Yn- 
dSr),  n.  TL.  clavis  key  4-  E.  cylin¬ 
der.]  Music.  An  instrument,  in¬ 
vented  in  1790,  producing  its 
tones  by  the  friction  of  cloth 
against  a  set  of  glass  tubes, 
dav'i  cym'b&l  (-sYm'brtl),  n. 
[LL.  clavicymha/um.]  Music. 
An  old  name  of  the  harpsichord, 
clav'i-ger  (kl&v'Y-j5r),  n.  [L. 
clava  club  4-  gerere  to  carry.] 
One  who  carries  a  club.  —  cla- 
vig'er  oua  (kld-vYj'gr-wa),  a. 


clav'i  ger, 


[L.  clavis  key  4- 


gerere  to  carry.]  One  who  car¬ 
ries  or  keeps  tne  key  or  keys  of 
a  place.  Ohs.  or  R.  —  cla-vig'- 
er-oua,  a.  Rare. 

Cla  vi-le'iio  el  A-li'ge-ro  (klii'- 
vjf-la'nyd  51  ii-le'ha-r5  ;  17*2). 
[Sp.,  lit.,  wooden-pin  the  wing 
bearer.l  A  wooden  horse  which 
enabled  Don  Quixote  and  San- 
cho  Panza  to  deliver  the  Dolo- 
rida  Duena  (i.  e.,  the  afflicted 
lady)  and  her  companions  from 
enenantment. 

clav'i-ole  (kl&v'Y-fil),  n.  [L. 
clavis  key  4-  E.  viol.]  Music.  A 
viol-like  instrument  played 
from  a  keyboard  by  means  of  a 
sort  of  rotary  bow.* 
clav  i-pec'tb-raUkl&v'Y-pSk'tft- 
ral),  a.  Anat.  Pertaining  to  the 
clavicle  and  pectoral  muscles  ; 
as,  clavipectoral  fascia,  the  cos- 
tocoracoid  membrane. 


claw  hand  Med.  A  deformity  of  the  hand  rendering  it 
in  form  similar  to  a  claw,  caused  by  atrophy  and  paralysis 
of  the  interosseous  muscles. 

Clawk'er  (klbk'erb  n.  [Cf.  E.  dial,  clank  claw,  as  v.,  to 
scratch  ;  also  cleetc.}  In  a  knitting  machine,  a  feed  pawl 
or  hand  for  a  ratchet. 

clay  (kla),  n.  [AS.  clseg ;  akin  to  LG.  klei,  D.  klei,  and 
peril,  to  AS.  clam  clay,  L.  glus,  gluten ,  glue,  Gr.  yAoioy 
glutinous  substance,  E.  glue.}  1.  A  widely  distributed 
earth,  plastic  and  tenacious  when  moist  and  hardening 
when  baked,  consisting  of  pure  kaolin  or,  more  commonly, 
of  a  mixture  of  kaolin  with  more  or  less  of  finely  eroded 
material,  chiefly  quartz,  feldspar,  and  mica.  It  is  the  re¬ 
sult  of  the  decomposition  of  granite  and  similar  rocks. 
Dry  clay  consists  essentially  of  a  compound  of  alumina, 
silica,  and  the  elements  of  water.  When  it  is  subjected  to 
a  baking  heat  water  is  formed  and  passes  off  as  steam,  and 
a  material  quite  different  from  the  original  clay  is  left  be¬ 
hind.  It  is  very  liard,  and  its  powder,  mixed  with  water, 
is  not  plastic.  Change  of  color  may  also  take  place,  as 
the  reddening  of  some  clays,  due  to  oxidation  of  iron  com¬ 
pounds  contained  in  them.  The  peculiar  property  which 
clay  possesses  of  being  easily  molded  while  moist,  together 
with  that  of  hardening  on  being  baked,  is  the  foundation 
of  the  pottery  and  brick  industries.  Kaolin  is  the  purest 
form  of  clay,  and  is  used  not  only  for  the  manufacture  of 
porcelain,  but  also  as  a  source  of  the  metal  aluminium. 

2.  Loosely,  earth  ;  moist  earth  ;  mire  ;  mud. 

He  spat  on  the  ground,  and  made  clay  of  the  spittle.  John  ix.  6. 

3.  Poetry  &  Script.  Earth  in  general,  as  representing  the 
elementary  particles  of  the  human  body  ;  hence,  the  hu¬ 
man  body  as  formed  from  such  particles. 

I  also  am  formed  out  of  the  clay.  Job  xxxiii.  6. 
The  earth  is  covered  thick  with  other  clay 
Which  her  own  clay  shall  cover.  Byron. 

4.  In  sugar  refining,  a  treatment  with  clay. 

5.  A  clay  pipe.  Colloq. 

6  Short  for  clay  pigeon.  Colloq. 
clay,  v.  t.  ;  clayed  (klad)  ;  clay'ing.  To  treat  with  clay ; 
specif.  :  a  To  cover,  daub,  plaster,  or  dress  with  clay, 
b  To  clarify  or  refine  (sugar)  by  filtering  through  clay. 
Clay  band.  Clay  iron  ore,  esp.  in  thin  strata, 
clay'bank'  (kla'b&ijk'),  n.  1.  A  bank  of  clay. 

2.  A  dun  yellowish  color. 

claye  (kla),  n.  [F.  claie  hurdle.]  A  hurdle;  specif., 
E'ort. ,  a  hurdle  used  to  cover  lodgments.  Obs.  oi%  R. 
clay  eater.  One  wdio  eats  clay.  See  geophagy. 

Clayed  (klad),  p.  a.  1.  Treated  with  clay.  See  clay,  v.  t. 
2.  Turned  or  turning  into  clay  ;  claylike. 

Clay 'ey  (kla'T),  a.  1.  Consisting  of,  or  characterized  by 
the  presence  of,  clay  ;  abounding  in,  or  of  the  nature  of. 
clay  ;  partaking  of  clay  ;  like  clay  ;  argillaceous. 

2.  Fig.  :  Of  clay  as  the  material  of  the  human  body. 

3.  Covered,  daubed,  or  soiled  with  clay.  Carlyle. 

Clay  iron.  Mining.  An  iron  rod  used  for  ramming  clay 

into  wet  drill  holes.  * 

clay  Ironstone  An  ore  of  iron  consisting  of  the  oxide  or 
carbonate  of  iron  mixed  w-ith  clay  or  sana. 
clay'lsh,  a.  Partaking  of  the  nature  of  clay,  or  containing 
particles  of  it ;  somewhat  clayey. 

clay  marl.  A  whitish,  smooth,  chalky  clay ;  a  marl  in 
w’hich  clay  largely  predominates, 
clay'more'  (kla'mor'),  n.  [Gael,  claidheamh  sword  -{-  mor 
great,  large.  Cf.  glaymore.]  1.  A  large  two-edged,  oc¬ 
casionally  two-handed,  sword  used  formerly  by  the  Scot¬ 
tish  Highlanders  ;  also,  commonly  but  inaccurately,  their 
basket-hilted  broadsword,  first  used  in  the  16th  century, 
which  was  often  one-edged. 

2.  One  armed  writh  a  claymore.  Macaulay. 

Clay  pan  Often  printed  clay 'pan  .  A  shallow  depres¬ 
sion  covered  with  a  clayey  deposit  which  prevents  water 
from  sinking  quickly  into  the  ground.  Australia. 
clay  pigeon.  A  saucer  of  baked  clay  or  other  material 
to  be  thrown  with  a  scaling  motion  from 
the  trap,  for  a  target  in  trap  shooting, 
clay  stone,  a  A  calcareous  concretion 
formed  in  a  bed  of  clay,  b  A  dull,  earthy, 
feldspathic  rock  containing  clav. 

Clay'ton  fern  (kla't&n).  [After  Dr.  John 
Clayton  (1693-1773),  American  botanist.] 


Clay  Pigeon. 


An  American  fern  ( Osmunda  claytoniana)  with  tall,  erect, 
pinnate  fronds,  bearing  several  pairs  of  sporophylls  near 
the  middle  of  the  rachis. 

Clay-tO'nl-a  (kla-to'nT-d),  n.  [NL.,  after  Dr.  John  Clay¬ 
ton ,  American  botanist.]  Bot.  A  genus  of  mainly  North 
American  succulent  portulacaceous  herbs  having  racemose 
or  cymose  flowers  with  a  partly  inferior  ovary,  which  be¬ 
comes  in  fruit  a  circumscissile  capsule.  Several  have  tu¬ 
berous  roots  and  rather  large  flowers,  as  the  spring  beauty 
( C .  virginica). 

-cl©,  -cul©  [F.,or  L.  - cuius ,  -cula,  -cidum.}  A  noun  suf¬ 
fix  forming  diminutives  ;  as  in  calycZe,  dentic/e,  denticle, 
molecw/e,  animalcw/e,  corpusc/e,  funicte,  funicM/e,  etc.  See 
-cdlus.  In  many  cases  the  suffix  has  wholly  lost  its  dimin¬ 
utive  force,  as  in  mirac/e,  specta cle,  article,  etc. 

Clead'lng  (kled'Tng),  n  [Scot. ,  clothing  ;  cf .  Icel.  klrefta  to 
clothe.  See  cloth.]  1.  Clothing;  attire.  Scot.  A  Dial.  Eng. 
2.  A  lining  or  covering  of  boards,  battens,  planks,  etc.,  as 
the  lagging  on  an  engine  cylinder,  the  finishing  lining  of 
woodwork  in  a  ship’s  cabin,  or  the  planking  or  boarding 
of  a  shaft,  cofferdam,  etc. 

clean  (klen),  a.  ;  clean'er  (-er) ;  clban'est.  [ME.  clene , 
AS.  clsene ;  akin  to  OHG.  chleini  pure,  neat,  graceful, 
small,  G.  klein  small;  perh.  from  a  primitive  meaning 
bright,  shining.}  1.  Free  from  whatever  sullies,  contami¬ 
nates,  or  defiles  ;  variously  :  free  from  stain  or  blemish ; 


untarnished  ;  clear;  as,  clean  gold;  free  from  foreign  mat¬ 
ter  ;  unadulterated  ;  pure  ;  as,  clean  wheat ;  free  from  dirt 
or  filth  ;  unsoiled  ;  fair  ;  as,  clean  clothes. 

And  that  bright  tower,  all  built  of  crystal  clean.  Spenser. 

2.  Specif.  :  a  Of  a  ship,  having  the  bottom  not  fouled;  also, 
having  an  empty  hold,  b  Print.  Of  proofs,  having  few  or 
no  corrections  ;  of  copy,  legible,  free  from  interlineations, 
etc.  c  Of  precious  stones,  having  no  interior  flaws. 

3.  Free  from  moral  defilement ;  purged  from  sin  ;  morally 
healthy.  44  Create  in  me  a  clean  heart,  O  God.”  Ps.  li.  10. 

4.  Script.  Free  or  freed  from  ceremonial  defilement ; 
freed  from  pollution  or  impurity,  such  as  w*as  supposed  to 
accompany  childbirth  or  contagious  disease;  also,  of  food 
or  of  animals,  not  defiling;  fit  to  eat. 

And  the  plague  spread  not  in  the  skin,  the  priest  shall  pro¬ 
nounce  him  clean.  Lev.  x iii.  H. 

5-  Habitually  clean  ;  cleanly;  as,  a  clean  animal. 

6.  Free  from  obstructions,  unevenness,  or  imperfections  ; 
as,  a  clean  anchorage,  one  free  from  rocks  or  shoals; 
clean  timber,  timber  free  from  knots. 

7.  Free  from  errors  and  vulgarisms;  correct;  chaste;  as, 
a  clean  style.  Obs.  or  Archaic. 

8.  That  makes  clean,  or  free  from  defilement,  imperfec¬ 
tion,  remainder,  etc.;  having  no  blemish  or  residue;  as,  a 
clean  shrift ;  a  clean  sweep. 

When  ye  reap  the  harvest  of  your  land,  thou  6hait  not  make 
clean  riddance  of  the  corners  of  tny  field.  Z.er\  xxiii.  22. 

9.  Well-proportioned;  shapely  ;  trim  ;  as,  clean  limbs ;  of 

a  ship,  constructed  on  fine  sharp  lines.  Chaucer. 

10.  Clever  ;  smart ;  free  from  awkw  ardness  ;  not  bungling; 
dexterous  ;  as,  a  clean  trick  ;  a  clean  leap  over  a  fence. 
Syn.  —  Clean,  cleanly.  That  is  clean  which  is  actually 
free  from  dirt  ;  one  is  cleanly  whose  habit  or  tendency  is 
to  be  clean.  Thus,  one  wdio  is  cleanly .  though  not  always 
able  to  keep  clean,  will  never  remain  dirty  by  choice. 

Fine  linen,  clean  and  white.  Rev.  xix.  8. 

An  ant  is  a  very  cleanly  insect.  Addison. 

clean  acceptance.  Bills  of  Exchange.  =  general  acceptance. 

—  c.  bill  of  health,  or  c.  bill.  See  bill  of  health.  —  c.  bill  of 
lading,  Com.,  one  that  is  free  from  restrictions  impairing 
its  usual  salability. 

A  clean  bill  of  lading  usually  means  one  which  will  be  readily 
negotiable.  Erskine's  Principles. 

A  clean  bill  of  lading,  which  has  been  defined  as  “a  bill  of 
lading  which  contains  nothing  in  the  margin  qualifying  the 
words  in  the  bill  of  lading  itself.”  Wyatt  Paine. 

—  c.  breach,  Naut.,  a  breach,  or  breaking  of  the  waves,  over 
a  vessel.  —  c.  hands,  freedom  fr<?m  guilt,  esp.  from  the  guilt 
of  dishonesty  in  money  matters  or  of  bribe  taking.  T‘  He 
that  hath  clean  hands  shall  be  stronger  and  stronger.” 

Job  xvii.  9. 

clean  (klen),  adv.  [AS.  clsene.  See  clean,  a.]  1.  In  a 

clean  manner;  specif.:  a  Clearly  ;  brightly.  Obs.  b  So  as 
to  be  free  from  dirt,  rubbish,  or  obstructions,  c  Without 
miscarriage  ;  not  bunglingly  ;  dexterously.  Rare.  44  Pope 
came  off  clean  with  Homer.”  Henley. 

2  Without  limitation  or  remainder ;  quite;  wholly;  en¬ 
tirely.  “  Domestic  broils  clean  overblown.”  Shak. 

All  the  people  were  passed  clean  over  Jordan.  Josh.  iii.  17. 
clean,  v.  t.  ;  cleaned  (klend) ;  clean'ing.  [See  clean,  a.  ; 
cf.  cleanse.]  To  render  clean;  to  free  from  whatever  is 
foul,  offensive,  or  extraneous;  to  purify;  to  cleanse. 

Syn.  —  Clean,  cleanse.  Clean  is  the  word  in  common 
and  literal  use  for  the  removal  of  dirt;  cleanse,  while 
sometimes  implying  a  thorough  cleaning  (as,  dyeing  and 
cleansing,  to  cleanse  silk),  has  acquired  the  more  elevated 
and  figurative  senses  associated  with  purification  of  any 
sort;  as,  to  clean  clothes,  a  gun,  one’s  shoes;  ‘‘Wash  me 
throughly  from  mine  iniquity,  and  cleanse  me  from  my 
sin”  (Ps.  li.  2);  ‘‘With  some  sweet  oblivious  antidote 
cleanse  the  stuff’d  bosom”  (Shak.);  “The  air  was  purer 
for  the  cleansing  rain  ”  (G.  MacDonald).  See  clean,  a. 
to  clean  out.  a  To  clean  by  emptying:  exhaust;  empty. 
Also  fig.  b  To  get  away  from  (one)  all  nis  money.  Slang. 
De  Quinceij.  —  to  c.  up.  a  To  clean  by  taking  up  dust,  de¬ 
bris,  or  things  lying  m  disorder ;  to  clean  well  or  thorough¬ 
ly.  b  Mach.  To  true  up ;  as,  to  * clean  (a  faulty  part  of  a 
machine)  up  to  size,  c  To  acquire  as  profit  or  gain.  Slang. 
Clean,  r.  i.  To  undergo  or  perform  the  process  of  cleaning, 
as  a  room  or  ship;  —  often  with  up. 
to  clean  up,  to  make  a  clean-up. 

Clean,  n.  An  act  of  cleaning; — often  with  up,  out,  etc. 
Cf.  CLEAN-UP. 

clean'— cut',  a.  Cut  so  that'  the  surface  or  edge  is  smooth 
and  even  ;  hence,  sharply  defined  or  outlined  ;  clear-cut. 
Clean'er  (klen'er),  n.  One  that  cleans;  specif.,  a  device  or 
machine  for  cleaning,  as  a  currier’s  two-handled  knife,  a 
contrivance  for  cleaning  a  steam  boiler,  or  a  molder’s  tool 
consisting  of  a  long  flat  blade  with  a  turned-up  end,  for  fin¬ 
ishing  molds. 

clean '-f in' gered  (  fTq'gerd),  a.  Having  the  fingers  clean  ; 
specif.  :  a  Honest ;  scrupulous,  b  Deft. 

Clean'-handed.  a.  Having  clean  hands;  innocent  of 
wrongdoing.  —  clean  -hand'ed  ness,  n. 
clean'ing,  n.  1.  Act  of  making  clean  ;  —  often  with  up. 

2.  pi.  Things  collected  by  cleaning. 

3.  The  afterbirth  of  cows,  ewes,  etc.  Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 
clean'-limbed'  (-lTmd'),  a.  With  well-proportioned  or 

shapely  limbs  or  parts  likened  to  limbs  ;  trim  ;  as,  a  clean¬ 
limbed  young  fellow  ;  a  clean-limbed  yacht.  Dickens. 
clean'li-ness  i  klSn'lT-ngs),  7i.  [From  cleanly.]  State  or 
quality  of  being  cleanly  ;  neatness  of  person  or  dress. 

Cleanliness  is  indeed  next  to  godliness.  Wesley. 

clean'ly  (klgn'll),  a.;  clean'li-er  (-lt-er);  clean'li-est. 
[From  clean.  AS.  clSenlic.}  1.  Clean  morally  or  spirit¬ 
ually  ;  pure  ;  innocent.  Obs.  44  Cleanly  joys.”  Glanvill. 
2.  Clean;  free  from  dirt,  as  garments.  Obs.  Spenser. 


||  cla 'vis  (kla'vYs),  n. ;  pi.  L. 

claves  (-vez),  E.  clavises 
( kl5'vYs-5z  ;  -Yz).  [L.]  A  key  ; 
a  glossary. 

cla'vism  i  kla'vYz’m),  n.  [L. 
clam*  nail,  tumor,  excrescence.] 
Med.  =  ERGOTISM. 

clav'o-la  (klav'6-14).  n. :  pi. 
-l.«  (-le).  [NL.,  dim.  fr.  L. 

clava  club.]  Zool.  =  clava,  1. 
clav'o-let  (-15t),  n.  =  clava,  1. 
clav'u-la  (-tl-ld),  n. ;  pi.  -l.f. 
(-le).  [NL.,  dim.  fr.  L.  clava 
club.]  1.  Zool.  One  of  the  cla¬ 
vate  ciliated  setae  found  on  the 
fascioles  of  certain  sea  urchins. 
2.  Bot.  A  club-shaped  sporo- 
phore  in  certain  fungi,  as  Cla- 
varia.  Rare. 

clav'ule  (-ill),  n.  =  clavui.a. 
cla'vy  (kla'vY),  n. ;  pi.  -vies 
(-vYz).  [Cf.  F.  claveau  center- 
|  piece  of  an  arch.]  =  clavel. 


clavyr.  +  clover. 
claw'back',  n.  A  flatterer  ;  syc- 
ophant  Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 
claw  clutch.  See  cu  tch,  n .,  4  a 
claw'd.  Clawed.  Ref.  Sp. 
clawed  (kldd),  a.  Furnished 
with  or  having  claws, 
claw'er,  n.  One  who  claws.  R. 
claw'-foot  ed.  a.  Having  the 
feet  provided  with  claws, 
claw  hatchet.  A  hatchet  with 
one  end  of  the  hend  cleft, 
claw'less,  a.  See  -less. 
claw'sick  .clau'sick/,  n.  Claw 
sickness.  Obs. 

claw  sickness.  Veter.  Foot  rot. 
claw '-tailed',  a.  Having  a  claw¬ 
like  tail, 
clay.  +  cly. 
clay.  Dial.  var.  of  clee. 
clay'-brained  ,  u.  Stupid  :  dull, 
clay '-cold',  a.  Cold  as  clay  or 
earth  ;  lifeless  ;  inanimate. 


clay'en  (kla'5n),  a.  Of  clay  ; 
earthenware.  Archaic  or  Dial. 
clay  fever.  Veter.  Scratches, 
clay  iron  ore.  Clay  ironstone, 
clay  mill.  A  mill*  for  mixing 
and  tempering  clay  :  a  pug  milt, 
clay  pit.  A  pit  where  clay  is  dug. 
clay  shale.  Clay  haying  a  lami¬ 
nated  structure  owing  to  suc¬ 
cessive  depositions, 
clay  slate  Slate  formed  from 
clay.  See  slate. 
clay  sugar.  A  clayed  sugar, 
clay 'weed',  n.  Coltsfoot. 

Clb.  Abbr.  Caleb. 

cld.  Abbr.  Cleared;  colored. 

cle.  +  clee. 

clea.  Obs.  or  dial.  var.  of  clee. 
cleach.  cleech  (klech),  v.  t.  $•  i. 
[ME.  clechen,  akin  to  ME. 
cleken.  Cf.  clerk,  clitch.] 
Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng.  1.  Toclutch. 
2.  To  lift,  as  water,  in  a  skim¬ 


ming  way.  as  with  the  hand, 
cleach  net.  A  kind  of  hand 
net  used  in  fishing.  Dial.  Eng. 
dead,  deed  (kled),  v.  t.  tf  i. 
[ME.  clethen.  pret.  dead c; 
akin  to  E.  clothe.]  To  clothe. 
Scot,  tf  Dial.  Eng. 
cle&m  (klein),  v.  t.  [AS.  die- 
man.]  Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng.  To 
smear,  plaster,  or  daub  ;  stick, 
cleam'er,  n.  [Cf.  cleam  to 
daub.]  Wroo7  Trade.  A  scrap  of 
dirty  wool  from  the  shearing 
board  adhering  to  a  fleece, 
clean 'a-ble(-d-b’l),  a.  See  -a  blk. 
clean'-bred',  a.  Thoroughbred 
cle&nd.  Cleaned.  Ref.  Sp. 
cleange.  clenge. 
clean'ish.  a.  See-iSH 
clean'li-ly  (kl5n'lY-lY),  adv.  of 
cleanly. 

dean '-lived',  a.  Having  a  clean 
life;  of  irreproachable  character. 


ale,  senate,  care,  Am,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofd ;  eve,  Svent,  find,  recent,  maker ;  Ice,  Ill ;  old,  6bey,  orb,  8dd,  s5ft,  connect ;  use,  unite,  urn,  Up,  circtfs,  menu ; 

11  Foreign  Word.  +  Obsolete  Variant  of.  4-  combined  with.  =  equals. 
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CLEARLY 


3.  Habitually  clean  or  kept  clean. 

Some  plain  but  cleanly  country  maid.  Dryden. 

4.  Cleansing  ;  fitted  to  remove  moisture,  dirt,  etc.  “With 

cleanly  powder  dry  their  hair.”  Prior. 

5.  Adroit;  skillful;  dexterous;  artful;  clever;  clean.  Obs. 

Through  his  tine  handling  and  his  cleanly  play.  Spenser. 

6.  Correct;  chaste;  elegant;  — said  of  language,  etc.  Obs. 
Syn.  —  See  clean. 

Clean'ly  (klen'IT),  adv.  [AS.  clSenlice.~\  In  a  manner  or 
degree  that  is  clean  (in  any  sense)  ;  specif.  :  a  Neatly. 
“  He  was  very  cleanly  dressed.”  Dickens,  b  Purely  ;  chaste¬ 
ly  ;  innocently,  c  Clearly ;  exactly,  d  Completely  ;  quite  ; 
clean.  Obs.  e  Adroitly ;  deftly.  Obs.  or  It.  Middleton. 
olean'ness  (klen'nSs),  n.  [AS.  clsennes.  See  clean.] 
State  or  quality  of  being  clean  (in  any  sense) ;  specif.  :  a 
F reedom  from  dirt  or  foreign  matter ;  pureness ;  clearness ; 
neatness,  b  Purity  of  life  or  language  ;  elegance,  as  of  style  ; 
esp.,  moral  or  ceremonial  purity  ;  chastity  ;  innocence, 
cleanness  of  teeth,  fig.,  famine ;  dearth.  ‘  Amos  iv.  6. 
Cleanse  iklSnz),  v.  t. ;  cleansed  (klSnzd)  ;  cleans'ing. 
[AS.  cl&nsian,  fr.  claene  clean.  See  clean.]  1.  To  render 
clean ;  to  free  from  filth,  pollution,  infection,  guilt,  sin, 
etc. ;  to  clean  ;  also,  to  remove  by  cleansing  ;  to  wash  away. 

If  we  walk  in  the  light  .  .  .  the  blood  of  Jesus  Christ  his  son 
cleanseth  us  from  all  am.  1  John  i.  7. 

2.  Specif. :  To  cause  to  be  ceremonially  or  sanitarily  clean, 
as  by  the  declaration  of  a  priest. 

He  shall  sprinkle  upon  him  that  is  to  b e  cleansed  from  the  lep¬ 
rosy  seven  times,  and  pronounce  him  clean.  Lev.  xiv.  7. 

3.  To  clear  or  free,  as  of  or  from  anything  that  defiles,  ob¬ 
structs,  or  occupies  space,  or,  as  wood  or  metal,  of  uneven¬ 
nesses  or  the  like. 

4.  To  purge  ;  as,  to  cleanse  the  bowels. 

Syn.  —  See  clean,  v.  t. 

cleanse,  v.  i.  To  perform  or  undergo  the  operation  of 
cleansing  ;  as,  this  water  cleanses  well. 

Cleans'er  (klSn'zer),  n.  [AS.  clSensere.']  One  that  cleanses ; 
specif.,  a  purgative.  Arbuthnot. 

cleans'ing  (-zing),  n.  1.  Act  of  one  that  cleanses  ;  puri¬ 
fication  ;  acquittal. 

2  That  which  is  removed  by  cleansing  ;  —  chiefly  in  pi. 

3.  =  cleaning,  3.  Obs.  or  Scot.  <£*  Dial.  Eng. 

Clean'— tim  bered  (klen'tim'berd),  a.  Well-proportioned  ; 
clean-limbed  ;  symmetrical.  Poetic.  Shak. 

Clean'— up',  n.  Act  of  cleaning  up  ;  also,  that  which  is  thus 
obtained ;  specif.  :  Mining,  a  The  operation  of  collecting 
the  accumulations  of  valuable  material  in  a  stamp  mill  or 
in  hydraulic  and  placer  mining,  b  The  material  thus  col¬ 
lected.  U.  S.  c  Hence,  profit  acquired  ;  gain.  Slang. 
Clear  (kler),  a. ;  clear'er  (-er) ;  clear'est.  [ME.  cler , 
deer ,  OF.  cler,  F.  clair ,  fr.  L.  clarus  clear,  bright,  loud, 
distinct,  renowned.  Cf.  chanticleer,  clairvoyant, 
claret,  clarify.]  1.  Free  from  all  that  dims,  blurs,  or 
obscures  ;  bright  or  luminous  ;  as,  the  clear  stars  ;  entirely 
light ;  as,  the  clear  daylight ;  marked  by  cloudlessness  or 
serenity  ;  fair  ;  as,  clear  weather.  Hence,  unclouded,  as  by 
passion ;  serene  ;  cheerful ;  as,  a  clear  countenance ;  also 
(formerly),  brilliant ;  beauteous  or  illustrious.  “  The 
clearest  gods.  ”  Shak. 

A  clear  fire,  a  clean  hearth,  and  the  rigor  of  the  game.  Lamb. 

2.  Free  from  contamination ;  clean;  pure;  unsullied;  of 
polished  objects,  bright  or  lustrous  ;  as,  a  clear  blade  ;  of 
the  skin,  etc.,  free  from  blotch  or  blemish  ;  as,  a  clear  com¬ 
plexion  ;  of  colors,  free  from  admixture  ;  as,  clear  white  ;  of 
translucent  or  transparent  substances,  free  from  muddiness, 
turbidity,  etc.;  pellucid  ;  as,  clear  water  or  ice  ;  Wear  glass. 

3.  Easily  or  distinctly  heard  ;  audible  ;  canorous. 

Hark  !  the  numbers  soft  and  clear 

Gently  steal  upon  the  ear.  Pope. 

4  Phon.  Pure  ;  not  obscured  or  dulled  by  accompanying 
noises,  such  as  breathiness  ;  —  said  of  the  voice,  esp.  in  sing¬ 
ing,  and  of  sounds  ;  as,  a  vowel  has  a  Wear  beginning  when 
the  breath  is  kept  back  until  the  glottis  is  closed  for  voice, 
a  clear  ending  when  the  expiration  ceases  while  the  glottis 
is  still  closed. 

5  Free  from  indistinctness;  clearly  perceptible  or  discern¬ 
ible  ;  unconfused;  plain;  as,  a  clear  outline ;  of  thought, 
easy  to  understand  ;  lucid  ;  perspicuous  ;  distinct. 

One  truth  is  clear ;  whatever  is,  is  right.  rope. 

6.  Able  to  see  or  perceive  clearly  or  distinctly,  as  the  eyes 
or  judgment ;  keen  ;  discriminating  ;  as,  a  clear  intellect ; 
a  clear  head.  “  My  vision  then  grew  clear.'1  Shelley. 

7  Having  a  distinct  or  unconfused  opinion';  free  from 
doubt;  certain;  confident;  positive;  sure;  —  said  of  persons. 

I  am  not  at  all  clear  that  they  are  not  right.  Byron. 

8  Free  from  guile,  guilt,  or  stain  ;  unsullied;  innocent. 

Statesman,  yet  friend  to  truth  !  in  soul  sincere, 

In  action  faithful,  and  in  honor  clear.  Pope. 

9.  Free  from  encumbrance,  obstruction,  burden,  limita¬ 
tion,  etc. ;  as :  a  Free  from  charges,  deductions,  etc.  ; 
without  diminution  or  encumbrance  ;  net ;  as,  clear  profit. 

I ’ve  often  wished  that  I  had  clear. 

For  life,  six  hundred  pounds  a  year.  Swift. 

b  Without  qualification,  limitation,  or  the  like  ;  absolute  ; 
entire  ;  sheer,  c  Free  from  contact  with  anything  that  en¬ 
cumbers  or  exposes  to  unnecessary  friction  or  from  a  tan¬ 
gled  condition  ;  disengaged  ;  quit ;  rid  ;  as,  the  cables  are 
clear ;  that  rope  has  a  clear  lead,  d  Free  from  impedi¬ 
ment  or  obstruction  ;  open  ;  also,  indicating  freedom  from 
obstruction  ;  as,  a  clear  view  ;  a  clear  signal  on  a  railroad. 
My  companion  .  .  .  left  the  way  Wear  for  him.  Addison. 

6  Without  unevennesses  or  projections,  as  knots,  branches, 
etc.  ;  clean;  as,  clear  timber,  f  Without,  or  emptied  of, 
burden,  contents,  or  cargo,  as  a  ship  after  unloading. 
g  Free  from  embarrassment,  detention,  pecuniary  difficul¬ 
ties,  complication,  etc.  ;  out  of  debt ;  free. 

The  cruel  corporal  whispered  in  my  ear, 

Five  pounds,  if  rightly  tipped,  would  set  me  clear.  (ray. 
h  Of  space  or  time,  without  deduction  or  diminution  ;  in 
the  clear  ;  entire  ;  full ;  as,  the  walk  is  five  feet  clear  from 
side  to  side  ;  a  clear  day.  See  clear  days,  below. 

10.  Drunk.  Obs.  Slang. 

Syn. —Intelligible,  plain,  distinct;  luminous,  transpar¬ 
ent,  limpid,  pellucid.  — Clear,  perspicuous,  lucid  are  here 
compared  with  reference  to  qualities  of  thought  or  style. 
Clear  may  apply  both  to  ideas  and  to  their  expression  ; 
perspicuous  ana  lucid,  now  only  to  style.  That  is  clear 
which  is  free  from  obscurity,  or  which  cannot  be  misun¬ 
derstood  ;  as,  “  ‘  Many  are  called  ;  ’  there  is  a  dear  truth  : 


cleans'a-ble  (klSn'za-b’l),  a. 
See  -A  RLE. 

cleanse,  n.  A  cleansing.  Obs. 
nr  R. 

clean'skins'  (klen'skfnzO*71-  pi. 


Unhranded  cattle  ;  clearskins. 

Australia . 

Cl*  ante'(kla'aNt'),  n.  [F.]  1.  In 
Moliere’s  “Tartufe,  ”  a  noble, 
devout  man,  a  pleasing  contrast 


*  Few  are  chosen  ;  *  there  is  an  obscure  truth  ”  (J 1.  Arnold) ; 
“  Few,  clear,  definite,  and  calm  as  stars  were  the  words  he 
[Huxley]  spoke  ”  {Beni.  Waugh) ;  cf.  “  the  clearest  head, 
and  the  sincerest  heart  ”  {Pope).  Perspicuous  lays  more 
stress  than  clear  upon  the  medium  of  expression  regarded 
for  itself ;  it  frequently  connotes  a  certain  elegance  of 
style  ;  as,  “  Extreme  conciseness  of  expression,  yet  pure. 
Perspicuous,  and  musical,  is  one  of  the  grand  beauties  of 
lyric  poetry  ”  {Gray) ;  “  We  may  still  borrow  descriptive 
power  from  Tacitus,  dignified  perspicuity  from  Livy  ” 
{Sydney  Smith).  Lucid  has  special  reference  to  clearness 
of  order  or  arrangement ;  as,  “  He  [Macaulay]  thought  lit¬ 
tle  of  recasting  a  chapter  in  order  to  obtain  a  more  lucid 
arrangement  ”  ( Trevelyan)  ;  “  short  and  lucid  demonstra¬ 
tions  ”  {J.  H.  Newman).  See  perspicuous,  manifest,  trans¬ 
parent,  DISTINCTLY  ;  cf.  DARK. 

clear  breach,  Naut .,  a  rolling  of  waves  over  a  vessel  with¬ 
out  breaking.  —  c.  days.  Iaiic,  days  reckoned  from  one 
day  to  another  with  exclusion  of  both  the  first  and  the 
last  day  ;  as,  from  Sunday  to  Sunday  there  are  six  clear 
days.  —  c.  grade,  Coin.,  a  grade  of  wheat  flour.  See  flour. 

—  c.  grit.  U.  S.  d*  Can.  a  Pure  or  genuine  grit  or  courage  ; 
real  or  genuine  stuff,  b  [cap.]  In  Canadian  politics,  a 
member  of  a  former  radical  faction  of  the  Liberal  party.  — 
c. -hawse  breeches,  Naut.,  a  canvas  sling  in  the  form  of 
rude  breeches,  in  which  a  sailor  is  lowered  to  clear  a  foul 
hawse.  —  c. -hawse  pendant  or  pennant.  Naut ..  a  heavy  chain, 
having  a  pelican  hook,  tailed  with  a  hemp  hawser,  used 
in  mooring  and  clearing  hawse.  —  c.  lead.  =  fair  lead. 

Clear  (kler),  adv.  Iu  a  clear  manner;  clearly;  specif.: 
a  Brightly,  b  Perspicuously  ;  distinctly  ;  clearly.  “Now 
clear  I  understand.”  Milton,  c  Distinctly  audibly  ;  with 
clear  voice  or  sound;  distinctly;  clearly,  d  Without  limi¬ 
tation;  wholly;  quite  ;  entirely  ;  clean  ;  —  now  with  away, 
off,  out,  etc.;  as,  to  cut  a  piece  clear  off. 

It  was  like  Flint’s  voice,  I  grant  you,  but  not  just  so  clear  away 
like  it,  after  all.  Stevenson. 

clear,  v.  t.  ;  cleared  (klerd) ;  clear'ing.  1.  To  make 
clear,  as  by  illumination  or  by  opening  to  illumination ; 
specif. :  a  To  brighten  ;  illuminate.  Obs.  Chaucer,  b  To 
render  transparent  or  translucent ;  to  free  from  turbid¬ 
ness,  muddiness,  clouds  or  cloudiness,  etc. 

He  sweeps  the  skies  and  clears  the  cloudy  north.  Dryden. 
C  Micros.  To  remove  cloudiness  from  (a  specimen)  by  the 
use  of  a  so-called  clearing  agent,  as  an  essential  oil. 

2.  To  make  clear  mentally  ;  clarify  ;  enlighten;  variously  : 
a  To  make  perspicacious ;  as,  to  clear  the  reason  ;  to  give 
clear  understanding  to ;  as,  to  clear  a  person  in  regard  to 
something,  b  To  make  intelligible  and  consistent ;  as,  to 
clear  one’s  thoughts;  to  free  from  obscurity  or  ambiguity  ; 
to  relieve  of  perplexity  ;  to  make  perspicuous. 

Many  knotty  points  there  are 

Which  all  discuBs,  but  few  can  clear.  Prior. 

C  To  make  plain  or  evident ;  demonstrate.  Obs. 

3  To  free  from  imputation  of  guilt,  or  from  accusation, 
blame,  or  the  like  ;  to  justify,  vindicate,  or  acquit ;  — often 
with  from  or  of  before  the  thing  imputed,  or  rettexively. 

I  .  .  .  am  sure  he  will  clear  me  from  partiality.  Dryden. 

How!  wouldst  thou  clear  rebellion  ?  Addison. 

4.  To  free  from  impurities  or  stains  ;  cleanse  ;  as,  to  clear 
cotton  yarn  by  passing  it  through  a  slit. 

5.  To  free  from  impediment,  encumbrance,  or  obstacle; 
to  open  for  passage,  action,  use,  etc..;  as,  to  clear  land  ;  to 
clear  a  ship  for  action  ;  to  clear  a  tree  of  branches;  the  pas¬ 
sage  of  the  train  cleared  the  signal  ;  hence  :  a  To  empty 
or  disburden  ;  as,  to  clear  a  ship  of  her  cargo,  b  In  gen¬ 
eral,  to  free  or  rid  ;  as,  to  clear  an  equation  of  fractions. 

Clear  your  mind  of  cant.  Johnson. 

6.  To  take  or  move  away  and  thus  leave  a  previously  oc¬ 
cupied  place  clear ;  remove ;  as,  he  cleared  the  stones 
from  the  road  ;  to  clear  the  snow  from  the  walk. 

7.  To  render  (the  eyes  or  sight)  clear  or  keen,  as  by 

strengthening,  removing  mote6,  etc.  Shak. 

8  To  make  (the  voice)  clear,  or  free  from  harshness,  huski¬ 
ness,  thickness,  etc. ;  to  rid,  as  the  throat,  of  anything,  as 
phlegm,  that  makes  the  voice  indistinct  or  husky ;  as,  a 
troche  will  clear  the  voice. 

9.  To  free  from  contact  or  entanglement ;  to  disentangle  ; 
to  get  clear  ;  as,  to  clear  a  hawser  ;  to  clear  a  fishing  line. 

10.  To  leap  or  pass  by,  or  over,  without  colliding,  getting 
entangled,  or  touching  ;  to  go  or  get  clear  or  free  of ;  to  get 
clear  through  or  past;  as,  to  clear  a  hedge  ;  to  clear  a  reef. 

11.  To  make  clear  or  free  from  obligation,  esp.  from  pe¬ 
cuniary  liability  ;  as :  a  To  settle,  pay,  or  discharge,  as  a 
debt ;  or  to  free  from  debt  or  pecuniary  encumbrance,  as 
a  person  or  an  estate,  b  To  free  (a  ship  or  cargo)  by  pay¬ 
ment  of  customs  duties,  harbor  fees,  etc.  See  clear,  v.  i.,  0. 

12.  To  gain  without  deduction  ;  to  net. 

The  profit  which  she  cleared  on  the  cargo.  Macaulay 

13.  To  pass  (a  check,  ticket,  bill,  etc.)  through  the  clear¬ 
ing  house;  loosely,  to  get  the  cash  for.  See  clearing,  n.,  3. 
to  clear  away,  to  take  or  put  away  so  as  to  leave  its  place 
clear  ;  to  remove. 

A  statue  lies  hid  in  a  block  of  marble  :  and  the  art  of  the  statu¬ 
ary  only  clears  away  the  superfluous  matter.  Addison. 

—  toe.  for  action,  Nav .,  to  clear  the  decks.— to  c.  hawse,  Naut., 
to  disentangle  the  cables  when  twisted.  — to  c.  off,  to  re¬ 
move  so  as  to  leave  clear  ;  to  get  rid  of,  as  by  paying ;  as, 
the  mortgage  was  cleared  off.  —  to  c.  out.  a  To  remove  or 
throw  out  so  as  to  leave  clear ;  as,  the  rubbish  was  cleared 
out.  b  To  make  clear  by  emptying  ;  as,  the  cellar  was  soon 
cleared  out.  c  Hence,  to  deprive,  or  render  destitute,  of 
cash.  Slang,  d  To  clear  (a  ship)  on  leaving  port.  —  toe.  the 
decks,  Nav.,  to  remove  every  unnecessary  encumbrance 
from  them  in  preparation  for  battle :  to  prepare  for  action; 
also,  to  send  all  men  on  deck  from  the  lower  decks.  Also 
fig. —  toe.  the  land,  Naut.,  to  gain  such  a  distance  from 
shore  as  to  have  sea  room,  and  be  out  of  danger  from  the 
land.  — to  c.  the  skirts  of  (a  person),  to  remove  the  defile- 
meut  or  stigma  from  his  character;  to  clear  him.  —  toe. 
up.  a  To  make  clear  or  unclouded  ;  to  discloud  ;  to  bright¬ 
en  up.  Shak.  b  To  free  from  disorder  by  removing  rub¬ 
bish,  etc. ;  as,  to  clear  up  a  room,  c  To  make  clear,  plain, 
or  perspicuous  ;  to  elucidate ;  explain  ;  as,  to  clear  up  a 
point  or  mystery,  d  To  settle  or  adjust,  as  a  debt. 

clear,  v.  i.  1.  To  become  clear  or  bright,  a  Of  the  weath¬ 
er,  etc.,  orig.,  to  become  bright  or  full  of  light ;  hence,  to 
become  free  from  clouds  or  fog  ,  to  become  fair; — often 
with  away ,  off,  up. 

So  foul  a  sky  clears  not  without  a  storm.  Shak. 

b  Of  fluids,  the  facej  etc.,  to  become  transparent,  translu¬ 
cent,  or  of  pure  color,  or  free  from  sediment,  blemishes,  or 
the  like  ;  as,  the  water  begins  to  clear. 


2.  To  go  away,  as  fog,  thus  leaving  the  place  clear. 

3.  To  dispose  of  commodities  or  supplies  by  purchase  and 
sale  without  a  glut,  or  the  like  ;  as,  the  demand  is  good 
and  the  market  clears  readily. 

4.  To  adjust  claims,  accounts,  or  differences  ;  settle.  Obs. 

5.  To  disengage  one’s  self  from  debt  or  pecuniary  encum¬ 
brances.  Obs.  Bacon. 

6.  Naut.  ti*  Com.  To  conform  to  the  customs  and  other 
port  regulations  by  payment  of  duties,  fees,  etc.,  so  as  to 
obtain  permission  to  leave  port  (called  clearing  out  or  out¬ 
wards)  or  to  discharge  cargo  (called  clearing  in  or  inwards) ; 
to  obtain,  or  leave  port  with,  clearance  papers ;  as,  the 
steamer  cleared  for  Liverpool  to-day  ;  —  often  with  out. 

7.  Banking.  To  make  exchanges  of  checks  and  bills,  and 
settle  balances,  as  iu  a  clearing  house.  See  clearing,  ».,  3. 
8  To  clear  hawse. 

Never  clear  by  the  riding  cable,  nor  at  any  other  time  than  at 
slack  water  if  it  can  be  avoided.  Luce. 

to  clear  odt.  a  To  go  or  run  away  ;  depart ;  be  off ;  decamp. 
Colloq.  b  See  def.  6.  —  to  c.  up.  a  To  become  clear,  as 
the  face  or  the  weather,  b  To  become  free  from  disor¬ 
der.  Fielding,  c  To  become  clear,  or  perspicuous. 

Clear  (kler),  n.  1.  A  beautiful  or  fair  lady  ;  a  fair.  Obs. 

2.  Brightness;  clearness.  Obs.  T.  Lodge. 

3.  A  clear  space  or  part ;  specif.  :  a  pi.  Painting.  Lights 
as  opposed  to  shades,  b  Clearance  ;  unobstructed  space. 
Chiefly  in  phrase  in  the  clear,  minimum  distance  between 
bounding  parts  or  surfaces,  as  of  an  opening ;  interior  width. 

4.  A  clearing,  as  of  the  weather  or  sky. 
clear'age  (kler'aj),  n.  1.  Act  of  clearing  ;  clearance. 

2.  A  tract  of  cleared  land;  a  clearing.  Rare.  Carlyle. 
clear'ance  ( -ans),  n.  1.  Act  of  clearing,  or  freeing  from  ob¬ 
struction,  obscurity,  encumbrances,  burdens,  etc.  ;  as,  to 
make  a  thorough  clearance  ;  the  clearance  of  a  storm. 

2.  Specif.,  the  removing  of  wood,  inhabitants,  etc.,  from 
land  ;  clearing. 

3.  Settlement  of  debts  or  claims;  passage  of  checks,  etc., 
through  the  clearing  house. 

4.  Act  of  clearing  a  ship  at  the  customhouse  ;  also,  the 
certificate  or  papers,  usually  called  clearance  papers,  show¬ 
ing  that  this  has  been  done.  See  clear,  v.  i.,  (5. 

6.  Mech.  The  distance  by  which  one  object  clears  another, 
or  the  clear  space  between  them.  Specif. :  a  The  dis¬ 
tance  between  the  piston  and  the  cylinder  cover  at  the 
end  of  a  stroke  in  an  engine ;  also,  the  total  volume  of 
steam,  etc.,  remaining  in  the  cylinder  and  ports  at  the  end 
of  the  exhaust  stroke  ;  hence,  the  line  or  area  on  an  indi¬ 
cator  diagram  noting  this;  — called  also  clearance  space, 
b  The  distance  between  two  engaging  wheel  teeth,  either 
between  their  sides  (side  clearance),  or  between  the  point 
of  the  one  and  the  base  of  the  other  (top  and  bottom  clear¬ 
ance).  c  The  radial  distance  between  the  armature  and 
pole  piece  of  a  dynamo  or  motor,  d  =  windage,  1.  e  The 
space  or  angle  between  the  face  of  a 
cutting  tool  and  the  work,  f  Found¬ 
ing.  A  part  of  a  mold  or  core  beveled 
off  to  prevent  contact  of  friable  sur¬ 
faces  when  closing  the  mold. 

6.  Clear  or  net  profit.  Rare. 
clearance  size  Mech.  A  size  a  lit¬ 
tle  larger  than  a  given  dimension  to 
allow  for  a  necessary  clear-  ~ 
ance,  as  in  drilling  a  hole.  j  -i 

clear'cole'  (kler'kol'),  n.  [F. 
claire  colle  clear  glue  ;  clair 
clear  (f.  claire)  -{-  colle  glue, 

Gr.  xoAAa.]  A  priming  of  size 
mixed  with  whiting  or  white 
lead,  used  in  house  painting, 


Clearance,  5  e. 

1  Relief,  or  Clearance  An¬ 
gle,  or  bottom  Rake;  2  Cut¬ 
ting  Angle  ;  o  Tool  Angle  ; 
4  Top  Rake. 

etc.;  also,  a  size  upon  which  gold  leaf  is  applied  in  gilding, 
clear'cole',  v.  t. ;  clear'coled'  (-kold') ;  clear'col'ing 
(-kol'Tng).  To  coat  or  paint  with  clearcole. 

Clear'— cut',  a.  Having  a  sharp,  distinct  outline;  sharply 
defined  ;  concise  and  distinct ;  as,  a  clear-cut  utterance. 

She  lias  .  .  .  a  cold  and  clear-cut  face.  Tennyson. 
clear'er  (kler'er),  n.  1.  One  that  clears. 

Gold  is  a  wonderful  clearer  of  the  understanding.  Addison. 
2.  Specif.  :  a  Salt  Making.  A  reservoir  into  which  the 
brine  is  conveyed.  b  Textile  Manuf.  In  a  carding  ma¬ 
chine,  one  of  the  small  rapidly  revolving  rollers  the  teeth 
of  which  catch  the  material  from  the  worker  rollers  ;  in 
|  a  cotton  combing  or  drawing  machine,  a  contrivance,  as  a 
roller  or  flat  board  covered  with  flannel,  or  an  endless 
flannel  band,  to  collect  the  fly  from  the  rollers;  in  a  ring 
spinner,  a  device  consisting  of  an  upward  projecting  piece 
of  metal  which  catches  the  fly  on  the  traveler  and  re¬ 
moves  it.  c  Naut.  A  tool  on  which  the  hemp  for  lines 
and  twines  used  by  sailmakers  is  finished,  d  Micros.  A 
clearing  agent.  See  clear,  v.  t.,  1  c. 

Clear'— eyed',  a.  Having  clear  eyes  ;  clear-sighted,  physi¬ 
cally  or  mentally  ;  penetrating  ;  sagacious.  J.  Morley. 
Clear'— head'ed,  a.  Having  a  clear  understanding  ;  quick 
of  perception;  intelligent.  —  clear'— head'ed-ness.  n. 
clear'ing,  n.  1.  Act  or  process  of  making  clear. 

2.  A  tract  of  land  cleared  of  wood,  as  for  cultivation. 

A  lonely  clearing  on  the  shores  of  Moxie  Lake.  J.  Burroughs. 

3.  Com.  a  A  method  adopted  by  banks  and  bankers  for 
making  an  exchange  of  checks,  etc.,  held  by  each  against 
the  others,  and  settling  differences  of  accounts,  or  a  simi¬ 
lar  method  adopted  by  railroads  and  by  buyers  and  sellers 
of  produce  for  adjusting  their  accounts  with  each  other, 
b  pi.  The  gross  amount  of  the  balances  so  adjusted. 

4  Mach.  =  clearance,  5  b. 

clearing  hole.  See  tapping  hole.  —  c.  house.  An  institu¬ 
tion  or  establishment  for  carrying  on  the  business  of  clear¬ 
ing.  See  clearing,  3.  —  c.  lease.  A  lease  of  a  piece  of  land 
for  a  certain  period  given  in  return  for  clearing  it.  Aus¬ 
tralia.— c.  nut,  the  seed  of  an  East  Indian  tree  ( Strychnos 
potatorum ),  which  has  the  property  of  precipitating  im¬ 
purities  in  muddy  water,  and  is  extensively  used  for  this 
purpose  in  the  Orient.  —  c.  pan,  a  pan  used  in  clarifying 
sugar  ;  a  clarifier.  —  c.  ring,  Angling,  a  jointed  metal  ring 
for  slipping  down  the  reel  line  to  release  it  and  the  hook 
from  an  impediment.  — c.  screw,  in  some  firearms,  a  screw 
at  right  angles  to  the  nipple,  by  which  a  communication 
to  the  chamber  is  afforded.  —  c.  stone,  a  fine  stone  used  for 
whetting  curriers’  knives  after  they  have  been  ground, 
clear'ly,  adv.  In  a  clear  manner. 


to  the  hypocritical  Tartufe. 

2.  In  Moliere’s  “  Le  Malade 
Iniaginaire,”  the  shrewd  and 
successful  lover  of  Angelique. 

3.  See  Harpagon. 


cleap.  Obs.  or  dial,  var.of  clepe. 
clearance  space.  =  clearance, 
n.,  5  a. 

clear'-boled',  a.  For.  Having 
a  bole  free  from  limbs  or  knots. 


cleard.  Cleared.  Ref.  Sp. 

clear'ed-ness,  n.  Cleared  qual¬ 
ity  or  state.  Rare. 

Clear  Fork.  [From  Clear  Fork, 
river  in  Texas.]  Geol.  A  sub¬ 


division  of  the  Texas  Permian. 
See  geology,  Chart. 
cleargie.  +  clergy. 
clear'ish,  «.  See-isH. 
cleark.  +  clerk. 


food,  foot ;  out,  oil ;  chair  ;  go  ;  sing,  ii)k  ;  then,  thin ;  nature,  verdure  (250) ;  K  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144) ;  boN  ;  yet ;  zh  =  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Guide. 

Full  explanations  of  Abbreviations,  Signs,  etc.,  Immediately  precede  the  A  oeabulary. 
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Clearness  (kler'ngs),  n.  Quality  or  state  of  being  clear. 
Clear'skins7  (kler'sklnz'),  n.  pi.  Unbranded  cattle  ;  clean- 
skins.  Australia. 

clear'starch'  (-starch'),  v.  t.  A-  i.  ;  -starched'  (starcht/) ; 
-•tarch'ing.  To  stiffen  and  dress  with  clear  or  colorless 
starch  ;  to  starch  clothes  in  this  way.  —  clear'Starch  cr 
(-star'cher),  n. 

clear'wlng'  (-wTng'),  n.  A  moth  having  the  wings  largely 
devoid  of  scales  and  transparent;  esp.,  a  moth  of  the 
family  Sesiidae,  many  of  whose  larvae  injure  fruit  trees  and 
vegetables;  or  one  of  certain  hawk  moths  (family  Sphin- 
gidae),  as  the  bumblebee  hawk  moth, 
cleat  (klet),  n.  [ME.  clele  wedge  ;  cf.  D.  kloot  ball,  G. 
kloss ,  klutz,  lump,  clod,  MHG.  kloz  lump,  ball,  wedge, 
OHG.  c/t/oz  ball,  round  mass,  and  E.  dot ,  clod.']  1.  A 
wedge,  as  a  heel  plate  on  a  shoe.  Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 

2.  a  A  wedge-shaped  piece  of  wood,  or  other  material, 
fastened  on,  or  projecting  from, 
something  to  act  as  a  support, 
check,  etc.;  specif ., Naut. ,  such 
a  piece  of  wood  on  a  spar,  yard, 
or  the  like,  to  support,  or  pre¬ 
vent  the  slipping  of,  something,  Gne  form  of  Iron  Cleat, 
to  serve  as  a  holdfast  for  a  rope, 

etc.  b  Hence,  a  wooden  or  metal  device  having  two  arms, 
or  rarely  one  or  none,  used  to  secure  a  line  or  rope  by 
belaying  it  or  passing  it  through  a  hole,  or  the  like.  It 
may  be  bolted  or  seized  on. 

3.  a  A  strip  of  wood,  iron,  or  other  material  fastened 
across  something  to  give  streugth,  hold  in  position,  etc., 
as  a  porcelain  strip  for  fastening  up  electric  wires,  b  Spe¬ 
cif.  :  Join.  A  frame  of  wood  or  iron  used  instead  of  cramps 
for  compressing  joints,  etc.  ;  also,  a  chock  or  bearing  block. 

4.  Coal  Mining.  The  main  set  of  joints  along  which  coal 
breaks  when  mined. 

Cleat,  v.  t. ;  cleat'ed;  cleat'ing.  To  secure  to,  or  by,  a 
cleat ;  to  provide  or  strengthen  with  a  cleat  or  cleats. 
Cleav'a-ble  (klev'a-b’l),  a.  Capable  of  cleaving,  or  being 
divided.  —  cleav  a-bll'i  ty  (-bTl'T-tl),  n. 
cleav'age(-aj),n.  1.  A  cleaving,  or  splitting;  state  of  being 
cleft ;  division  ;  as,  the  cleavage  of  society  into  classes. 

2.  Cryst.  Quality  possessed  by  many  crystallized  sub¬ 
stances  of  splitting  readily  in  one  or  more  definite  direc¬ 
tions,  and  yielding  more  or  less  smooth  surfaces  always 
parallel  to  actual  or  possible  crystal  faces.  It  is  due  to  a 
minimum  value  of  cohesion  in  the  direction  of  easy  sepa¬ 
ration,  —  that  is,  at  right  angles  to  the  cleavage  plane  it¬ 
self.  Also,  the  direction  of  the  dividing  plane.  Cf.  parting. 

3.  Geol.  The  structure  possessed  by  rock  by  virtue  of 
which  it  breaks  more  readily  and  more  persistently  in  one 
direction,  or  in  certain  directions,  than  in  others.  Even 
in  stratified  rock,  the  planes  of  cleavage  are  not  necessa¬ 
rily  parallel  to  the  planes  of  stratification.  Certain  types 
of  cleavage,  such  as  slaty  cleavage  and  schistose  cleavage. 
are  the  result  of  pressure  at  right  angles  to  the  planes  of 
cleavage.  See  slate,  schist. 

4.  Chem.  The  splitting  of  a  molecule  into  simpler  mole¬ 
cules  ;  as,  hydrolytic  cleavage. 

6.  Biol.  Cell  division;  specif.:  Embryol.  a  The  series  of 
mitotic  divisions  of  the  egg  which  results  in  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  the  bla8tomere8  and  changes  the  single-celled  egg 
into  a  multicellular  embryo  ;  segmentation,  b  Any  mi¬ 
totic  division  belonging  to  that  series.  Cleavage  follows 
the  maturation  and  fertilization  of  the  egg.  It  is  called 
total  if  the  whole  egg  divides  into  distinctly  separate, 
though  coherent,  blastomeres  or  cells ;  regular,  or  equal, 
if  the  resulting  blastomeres  are  of  approximately  the  same 
size  ;  and  unequal  if  they  differ  in  size.  It  is  called  partial 
if  the  division  into  blastomeres  involves  only  apart  of  the 
egg,  the  rest  remaining  for  a  longer  or  shorter  time  undi¬ 
vided.  Partial  cleavage  is  discoidal  if  the  blastomeres  are 
formed  at  and  about  one  pole  of  the  egg ;  superficial,  if  an 
outer  layer  of  cells  is  formed  inclosing  the  undivided 
mass.  Triere  is  usually  a  tendency  for  the  plane  of  cleav¬ 
age  of  a  blastomere  to  be  as  nearly  as  possible  at  right 
angles  to  the  plane  of  the  preceding  cleavage.  See  ovum. 
6.  A  fragment,  as  of  a  diamond,  obtained  by  cleavage. 
Cleavage  nucleus.  Embryol.  The  nucleus  of  the  fertil¬ 
ized  egg,  formed  by  the  union  of  male  and  female  pronu¬ 
clei  ;  the  segmentation  nucleus, 
cleave  (klev),v.  i.  ;  pret.  cleaved  (klevd),  Archaic  clave 
(klav)  ;  p.  p.  cleaved;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  cleav'ing.  [ME. 
deovien ,  clivien ,  clevien ,  divert ,  AS.  cleojian ,  clijian;  akin 
to  OS.  klibon,  G.  kleben,  LG.  k liven,  D. /eleven ,  Dan.  klxbe , 
Sw.  klibba ,  and  also  to  G.  kleiben  to  cleave,  paste,  Icel. 
klxfa  to  climb.  Cf.  climb.]  1.  To  adhere  closely  ;  to 
stick  ;  to  hold  fast ;  to  cling. 

My  bones  cleave  to  my  skin.  Ps.  cii.  5. 

Sophistrv  cleave s  close  to  and  protects 

Sin’s  rotten  trunk,  concealing  its  defects.  Couper. 

2.  To  unite  or  be  united  closely  in  interest  or  affection  ; 
to  adhere  or  cling  with  strong  attachment. 

Therefore  shall  a  man  leave  nis  father  and  his  mother,  and 
•hall  cleave  unto  his  wife.  Gen.  ii.  24. 

3.  To  stand  fast;  abide;  continue.  Obs.  Hooker. 

Cleave,  v.  t.  ;  pret.  cleft  (klgft),  cleaved  (klevd),  Archaic 

clave  (klav).  Rare  clove  (klov) :  p.  p.  cleft,  cleaved, 
or  clo'ven  (klo'v’n),  Obs.  or  Poetic  clove  ;  p.  pr.  ct*  vb. 
n.  cleav'ing.  [ME.  cleoven ,  eleven ,  AS.  cleo/an;  akin  to 
OS.  klioban ,  D.  klooven ,  G.  klieben ,  Icel.  kljufa ,  Sw.  klyf- 
va,  Dan.  Move,  and  pjob.  to  Gr.  yAv^eti/  to  carve,  L.  glu- 
bere  to  peel.  Cf.  cleft.]  1.  To  part,  divide,  or  pierce  by 
force,  as  with  a  cutting  blow  or,  as  water  or  air,  by  cut¬ 
ting  into  or  through  ;  to  split  or  rive  ;  to  cut.  Also  fig. 

O  Hamlet,  thou  hast  cleft  my  heart  in  twain.  Shak. 


2  To  separate  as  if  by  cutting  ;  to  cut  into,  penetrate;  to 
divide  in  position  ;  as,  several  caverns  cleave  the  cliff. 

Every  beast  that  parteth  the  hoof,  and  cleaveth  the  cleft  into 
two  claws.  Deut.x iv.  6. 

3.  To  sever  or  separate  by  cutting  or  splitting ;  as,  the  ex¬ 
ecutioner  cleft  his  head  from  his  body. 

4.  Phon.  To  change  (a  sound)  by  “cleaving.”  H.  Sweet. 
Syn.  — See  tear. 

Cleave  (klev),  f).  i.  1.  To  part ;  split ;  open  ;  crack  ;  sepa¬ 
rate,  as  parts  of  bodies  ;  as,  the  ground  cleaves  by  frost. 

The  Mount  of  Olives  shall  cleave  in  the  midst.  Zech.  xiv.  4. 
2.  To  make  one’s  way  by  or  as  by  cutting;  —  with  through. 
Cleave,  n.  A  tool  for  cleaving,  as  a  tool  for  splitting  osiers 
into  three  or  four  parts  ;  —  called  also  cleaver. 
cleave'land  ite  (klev'land-it),  n.  [After  Professor  Parker 
Cleaveland,  American  mineralogist.]  Min.  A  white,  lam¬ 
ellar  variety  of  albite. 

Cleav'er  (klev'er),  n.  One  that 
cleaves  ;  esp.  :  a  A  butcher’s  instru¬ 
ment  for  cutting  animal  bodies  into 
joints  or  pieces,  b  A  cleave.  C  One  Butcher’s  Cleaver, 
who  prepares  gems  by  cleaving  off  imperfect  pieces, 
cleav'ers  (-erz),  n.  [Also  clivers.  See  cleave  to  stick.] 
Any  of  several  playts  of  the  genus  Galium ,  esp.  G.  apa- 
rine ,  having  the  stems  beset  with  curved  prickles,  causing 
them  to  cling  together  and  to  adhere  to  clothing  ;  —  called 
also  clivers ,  goose  grass ,  catchweed ,  etc. 

Cleav'ing,  n.  Action  or  process  of  cleaving,  or  splitting  ; 
specif.:  Phon.  A  sound  change  affecting  long  vowels  (vowel 
cleaving)  or,  sometimes,  long  consonants  (  consonant  cleav¬ 
ing),  which  consists  in  the  conversion  of  a  simple  into  a  com¬ 
ound  sound.  Cleaving  is  in  most  cases  due  to  the  difficulty  of 
olding  the  same  articulative  position  unchanged,  and  may  be 
seen  in  the  frequent  development  of  mod.  Eng.  I_(pron.  ap  out 
of  an  earlier  I  (pron.  e)  ;  a6,  by,  AS.  hi  {fire,  AS.  fif,  etc.  ;  in  the 
Icelandic  dl  from  ll ;  as,  fa! fa  (pron.  fad'la.  with  weak  d)  ;  in 
Welsh  nhad (n’hiid),  from  a  prob. earlier  form(nad),  etc.  H. Sweet. 
clech'e,  clech'^e  (klSch'e;  F.  kla'sha'),  a.  [F.  cleche.] 
Her.  a  Charged  with  another  bearing  of 
the  same  figure,  and  of  the  color  of  the 
field,  so  large  that  only  a  narrow  border 
of  the  first  bearing  remains  visible  ;  — 
said  of  any  heraldic  bearing.  Compare 
voided,  b  Having  the  extremities  shaped 
like  the  handle  of  an  ancient  key  ;  —  said 
of  a  cross.  Woodward. 

deck  (klSk),  v.  t.  Ac  i.  [Of  Scand.  origin  ; 
cf.  Icel.  klekja,  Sw.  kl'acka,  Dan.  klsekke. 

Cf.  cletch  a  brood.]  To  hatch,  lit.  or  fig.  Scot.  A  Dial. 
Eng.  “  Clecking  time ’s  aye  canty  time.”  Scott. 

Cledge  (kl5j),  n.  [Cf.  claggy.]  Clay  ;  stiff  loam  ;  also,  the 
upper  stratum  of  certain  beds  of  fuller’s  earth.  Local ,  Eng. 
Cledg'y  (-T),  a.  Of  the  nature  of  cledge ;  stiff,  sticky, 
tenacious,  or  clayey  ;  as,  a  cledgy  soil.  Local,  Eng. 
cleek  (klek),  n.  1.  A  large  ho6k  or  crook,  as  for  a  pot 
over  a  fire  ;  specif.,  an  iron-headed  golf  club  with  a  straight, 
narrow  face  and  a  long  shaft.  See  golf,  Illust. 

2.  Act  of  cleeking  ;  a  clutch.  Scot. 

Cleek,  v.  t. ;  pret.  claught  (kl6t) ;  pret.  &  p.  p.  cleeked 
(klekt)  \p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  cleek'ing.  [ME.  cleken,  clechen ,  to 
seize,  clutch;  perh.  akin  to  E.  clutch.]  Scot.  Ac  Dial.  Eng. 

1.  To  seize  ;  clutch  ;  snatch  ;  catch  ;  pluck. 

2.  To  catch  or  draw  out  with  a  cleek,  as  a  fish  ;  to  hook. 

3.  To  hook  or  link  (together) ;  hence,  to  marry.  Scott. 
Cleek,  v.  i.  To  link  arms  or  hands  ;  to  go  arm  in  arm.  Scot. 
Clef  (kief),  n.  [F.  clef  key,  a  key  in  music,  fr.  L.  clavis 

key.  See  clavicle.]  Music.  A  character  used  in  musical 
notation  to  determine  the  position  and  pitch  of  the  scale  as 
represented  on  the  staff.  The  clefs  are  three  in  number, 


Cross  Cleche. 


Clef.  Each  clef  is  supposed  to  govern  the  staff  of  five  solid  lines 
connected  by  the  bar  wnich  precedes  the  clef, 
called  the  C,  F,  and  G  clefs,  and  are  corruptions  or  modi¬ 
fications  of  these  letters.  They  indicate  that  the  absolute 
pitch  belonging  to  the  lines  upon  w'hich  they  are  placed  is 
respectively  that  of  middle  C,  the  F  next  below,  and  the  G 
next  above.  See  pitch.  The  F  or  bass  clef  and  the  G  or  treble 
clef  are  fixed  in  their  positions  upon  the  staff,  the  F  clef  on 
the  fourth  line,  and  the  G  clef  on  the  second.  The  C  clef 
may  have  three  positions:  (1)  upon  the  first  or  lower  line  of 
the  staff,  then  called  soprano  clef,  (2)  upon  the  third  line, 
then  called  alto  clef,  or  (3)  upon  the  fourth  line,  then  called 
tenor  clef.  It  rarely  or  never  is  placed  upon  the  second 
line,  except  in  ancient  music.  Other  forms  of  the  F  clef 

are  and  and  of  the  C  clef  K  and  jjjgff. 

cleft  (kleft),  pret.  A  p.  p.  from  cleave,  to  part.  Specif.  : 
p.  a.  1.  Divided  ;  split;  partly  divided  or  split. 

2.  Bot.  Divided  slightly  more  than  hall  way  to  the  midrib, 
with  narrow  sinuses  ;  —  applied  to  leaves.  Cf.  lobed, 
parted,  divided. 

3.  Phon.  Changed  from  a  simple  into  a  compound  sound 
by  “  cleaving  ”  ;  having  such  a  compound  sound.  H.  Sweet. 


cleft  infinitive,  a  split  infinitive.  —  c.  palate,  Med.,  congenital 
fissure  of  the  roof  of  the  mouth.  —  in  a  c.  stick,  fig.,  in  an 
inextricable  position  ;  in  a  dilemma ;  in  a  fix. 

I  never  saw  his  equal  to  put  a  fellow  in  a  cleft  stick.  C.  Lever. 
cleft  (klSft),  n.  [ME.  clift;  cf.  Sw.  klyft  cave,  den,  Icel. 
kluft  cleft,  Dan.  klofi,  G.  kluft.  See  cleave  to  split.]  1.  A 
space  or  opening  made  by  splitting  ;  a  crack;  crevice  ;  fis¬ 
sure  ;  as,  the  deft  of  a  rock.  Is.  ii.  21. 

2.  Specif.,  the  fork  of  the  human  body  ;  the  crotch.  Obs. 

3.  A  crack  in  the  skin ;  a  chap ;  esp.,  Far.,  a  disease  in 
horses,  consisting  in  a  crack  on  the  bend  of  the  pastern. 

4.  A  piece  or  part  separated  by  cleaving;  specif.,  a  divi¬ 
sion  of  the  cleft  foot  of  an  animal. 

5.  Phon.  A  cleft  sound. 

6.  The  hollow  space  between  the  two  branches  of  the  frog, 
or  the  frog  and  bars,  or  between  the  bulbs  of  the  heels,  of 
the  horse’s  hoof.  Rarely,  the  hollow  of  the  fetlock  is 
called  the  cleft  of  the  fetlock. 

Syn.  —  Crack,  crevice,  fissure,  chasm,  chink,  cranny. 
Cleft'-graft,  v.  t.  To  perform  the  operation  of  cleft 
grafting  on  (a  plant). 

Cleft  grafting  Hort.  A  method  of  grafting  in  w  hich  the 
stock  is  cut  square  across  and  split,  the  scion  being  trimmed 
to  a  wedge-shaped  base  and  inserted  into  the  cleft,  which 
is  then  sealed  up  with  w  ax.  See  graftage,  Illust. 

Cleg  (klSg),  n.  Also  clegg-  [Icel .kleggi.]  A  small  breeze, 
or  horsefly,  as  of  the  genus  Chi~ysops.  North  of  Eng.  A  Scot. 
clei'do-,  cli'do-  (kli'do-).  A  combining  form  from  Greek 
kAccv,  icAcido?,  key,  but  used  esp.  in  anatomy  to  indicate 
connection  with,  or  relation  to,  the  clavicle;  as  in  :  cleF- 
do-hy'oid  (-hi'oid),  a.  Pertaining  to  the  clavicle  and  hyoid. 
—  clei'do  man  cy  ( klT'dC-m&n'sY),  n.  Divination  by  means  of  a 
key.  —  clei  do-mas'toid  (-mfis'toid),  a.  Anat.  Connecting  the 
clavicle  and  mastoid  process.  —  clei  do-oc-cip'i-tal  (-5k-sip'T- 
tul).  a.  Relating  to  the  clavicle  and  occiput  — clei  do-ster'- 
n&l  (-stfir'ndl;,  a.  Sternoclavicular 
clels'to-,  clis'to-  (klis'tfc-).  Combining  form  from  Greek 
icAeio’Tov,  closed. 

clels'to  carp  (  karp),  n.  Also  clis'to-carp.  [cleisto-  -f- 
- carp .]  Bot.  A  form  of  ascocarp  in  which  asci  and  asco- 
spores  are  developed  within  a  completely  closed  envelope 
which  ruptures  to  permit  the  ascospores  to  escape, 
cleis  to-car'pous  (-kar'piis),  a.  Also  clisto-car'poos. 
Bot.  In  mosses,  having  the  capsule  opening  irregularly, 
without  an  operculum. 

cleisto -gam'ic  (-gSm'Tk)  )  a.  Also  clls'to-gam'lc, 

cleis  tog'a  mous  (  tbg'd-mus) j  clis-tog'a  mous,  etc. 

Pertaining  to  or  exhibiting  cleistogamy.  — dels  to-gam'l- 
cal  ly  (  T-kdl-T),  cleis  tog'a  mous  ly,  adv. 
cleis-tog'a  my  (klIs-t5g'd-mT),  n.  Also  clis-tog'a  my. 
[cleisto-  -j-  -gamy.]  Bot.  The  production  of,  or  the  state 
of  having,  small  inconspicuous  flowers  which  never  open 
and  are  self-pollinating.  They  are  usually  developed  in 
addition  to  those  of  the  ordinary  type,  as  in  the  pansy  and 
violet,  and  often  yield  the  most  seed, 
cleis'to-gene  (kli&'torjen),  n.  Also  clis'to- gene-  [cleisto- 
-J-  -gene.]  Bot.  a  A  plant  producing  cleistogamous  flow¬ 
ers.  b  A  cleistogamous  flower. 

Cleith'ral  (kllth'ral),  a.  [Gr.  K\dOpov  a  bar  for  closing ; 
pi.,  lattice.]  Anc.  Arch.  Roofed  over  ;  covered  in  ;  — 
said  of  certain  temples.  Opposed  to  hypsethral. 
Cleith'rum  (  rwm),  n.; pi.  -RA  (-ra).  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  KheiOpov.] 
Paleon.  A  bone  of  the  pectoral  arch  of  Stegocephala,  con¬ 
necting  with  the  outer  end  of  the  clavicle.  It  is  also  found 
in  Pareiasavrus.  and  is  perhaps  homologous  with  the  ao-called 
clavicle  of  teleosts. 

C16Ti©/  (kla'le'),  n.  [F.]  The  heroine  of  a  17th-century 
French  romance  of  the  same  name  by  Mile,  de  Scud^ry. 
The  story  ostensibly  deals  with  early  Roman  historv  and  per¬ 
sonages,  the  heroine  being  Clcelia  who  escaped  from  rorsena  by 
swimming  the  Tiber.  In  reality  the  persons  portrayed  are  the 
author’s  contemporaries. 

Clem  (klSm),  v.  t.  [Cf.  clam  to  clog,  or  G.  klemmen  to 
pinch,  Icel.  klombra,  E.  clamp.]  To  pinch  with  hunger  or 
cold;  also,  to  parch  or  choke  with  thirst.  Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 
clem,  v.  i.  To  feel  the  pangs  of  hunger  or  thirst;  starve; 
famish  ;  thirst  greatly.  Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng.  B.  Jonson. 
Clem'a  tis  (kl6m'd-t!s),  n.  [L.,  fr.  Gr.  /cAr^an's  brush¬ 
wood,  also  (from  its  long,  lithe  branches)  clematis,  fr. 
/cArj/xa  twig,  shoot,  fr.  tekav  to  break  off.]  1.  Bot.  A 
large  genus  of  ranunculaceous  plants  of  very  wide  dis¬ 
tribution,  most  abundant  in  temperate  regions.  They  are 
either  vines  or  erect  herbs,  with  petaloid  sepals  and  long 
plumose  styles.  The  large-flowered  types,  as  C.  lanugi¬ 
nosa  of  China  and  its  derivatives,  are  popular  in  cultiva¬ 
tion.  The  virgiu’s-bower  ( C .  virginiana )  of  the  United 
States  and  the  traveler’s-joy  (C.  vitalba )  of  Europe  have 
small  white  flowers  in  large  clusters. 

2.  [/.  c.]  A  plant  of  this  genus  or  of  the  allied  Atragene. 
clem'en  cy  (klSm'en-sT),  n. ;  pi.  -cies  (-sTz).  [L.  demen¬ 

tia,  fr.  clemens  mild,  calm.]  1.  Disposition  to  forgive  and 
spare,  as  offenders;  mildness  of  temper  ;  gentleness  ;  ten¬ 
derness  ;  mercy  ;  leniency  ;  also,  an  act  or  instance  of  thi£. 

Great  clenienci/  and  tender  zeal  toward  their  subjects.  Stoeoe. 

They  had  applied  for  the  royal  clemency.  Macaulay. 
2.  Mildness  of  the  elements;  as,  the  clemency  of  the  season. 
Syn.  — Mildness,  tenderness,  indulgence,  lenity,  gentle¬ 
ness,  compassion,  kindness.  See  mercy. 
clem'ent  (kl6m'ent),  a.  [L.  clemens,  -entis :  cf.  F.  cle¬ 
ment.]  Mild  in  temper  and  disposition;  merciful;  compas¬ 
sionate  ;  lenient.  Shak.  —  clem'ent-ly,  adv. 
Clem'ent-ine  (klSm'en-tin;  -tin),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to 
Clement,  esp.  St.  Clement  of  Rome  (and  hence  designat¬ 
ing  the  homilies  and  liturgy  falsely  attributed  to  him), 
or  Pope  Clement  V.  (and  hence  designating  his  compila¬ 
tions  of  canon  law),  or  Pope  Clement  VIII.  (and  hence 


clear'ly,  a.  [ clear  -f-  -ly,  1.1 
Showy.  Ohs. 

clear  obscure.  =  chiaroscuro. 
clear'aach  (klar'sdK).  Var.  of 
CLAIRSCHACH. 

clear'-see  ing.  a.  Having  a  clear 
physical  or  mental  vision, 
clear '-sight  ed.  a.  Seeing  with 
clearness;  discerning. — clear'- 
Blght'ed-nesB.  ». 
clear'sto  ry.  -sto  ried.  Vara. of 
clerkstory, clerestorikd. 
clear'weed  ,  n.  =  rich  weed. 
cleat  (klet),  n.  The  butterbur; 
also,  /d..  coltsfoot.  Dial.  Eng. 
cle&v.  Cleave.  Ref.  S/>. 
cleavage  cavity.  =  segmenta¬ 
tion  CAVITY. 

cleavage  cell,  mus.  or  sphere. 

Embryol.  =  blastomere. 

cleavage  crystal.  See  crystal, 
n.,  4. 


cleavd.  Cleaved.  Ref.  Sp. 
cleave  +clef.  [cleve,  cliff. I 
cleave  (klev).  Erron.  var.  of! 
cleave,  n.  [Ir.  cliabh  basket, 
cage, chest.]  A  basket.  Irish.— 
cleave'ful  [er,  cleverly. I 
cleav'er.  cleav'er-Iy.  clev-| 
cleav'ing-ly,  adv.  In  a  cleaving, 
or  adhering,  manner, 
cleche.  +CLEACH.  [cleche.  I 
clech'y  (klf-ch'T).  Var.  of | 
cled.  jiret.  tf  p.  p.  of  clead  ; 
also,  obs.  form  of  clad,  pret.  & 
p.  p.  of  clothe. 
cled'de.  Obs.  pret.  &  p.  p.  of 
clead  ;  also,  obs.  form  of  cladi 
p.  a.  from  clothe. 
cle'do-niBm  (kle'dfi-nlz’m),  n. 
HGr.  kAtjSjji/  omen,  presage.] 
The  avoidance  of  u  n  1  u  c k  y 
words,  or  the  use  of  euphe¬ 
misms,  to  avert  misfortune. 


clee.  n-  The  redshank. 

clee  (kle).  n.  A  claw  or  hoof. 

Obs.  or  Di<d.  Eng. 

deed  (  kled).  Var.  of  clead,  to 

clothe.  Dial.  Eng. 

cleef.  Obs.  pret.  of  cleave. 

cleeked  (  klekt  >,u. Provided  with 

a  cleek.  or  hook,  as  a  staff.  Scot 

cleek'it  ( klek'It).  Scot.  pret.  «r 

p.  p.  of  cleek. 

cleek'y  C-t),  a.  Given  to  cleek¬ 
ing  or  grasping.  Scot.  —  n.  A 
cleeked  stick  or  staff.  Scot. 
cleene.  +  clean. 
cleer.  Obs. or  Scot. var. of  clear. 
cleere  store.  4*  clerestory. 
cleet.  Var.  of  cleat. 
cleeve.  4*  cleave. 
cleeve.  Var.  of  cleve,  slope,  etc. 
cleev'y  (klev'T),  a.  [From 
cleve.]  Full  of  cleves,  orclifls  ; 
steep.  Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 


clef,  clefe.  4*  cleve,  cliff; 

obs.  pret.  of  cleave. 
cleft  Obs.  nret.  &  p.  p.  of 
CLEAVE,  to  adhere, 
cleft'ed.  clift'ed,  p.  a.  Haring 
clefts  :  fissured  ;  cleft, 
cleft'-foot  ed,  a.  Having  a 
cloven  foot.  [var.  ol‘  cleek.  I 
cleik(  klek).  Dial.  Eng.  &  Scot.| 
cleime.  4*  claim. 

Cleish'both  am.  Jedediah  ( j^d'- 
f-dl'd  klesh'bbth-rtm).  The 
imaginary  editor  of  Scott’s 
“Tales  ofMv  Landlord.’’ 

Cleis  ten-ter-a'ta  (klTs'tgn-ter- 
a't«),  n.  pi.  [NL.  ;  cleisto-  + 
Gr.  evrepov  an  intestine.]  Zool. 
=  Arthropomata. 
cleis-tog'e-nous  (-tbj'f-mTs),  a. 
[ cleisto -  -F  -gejious.]  Bot.  Bear¬ 
ing  cleistogamous  flowers.— 
cleis-tog'e  ny  (-nT),  n. 


cleit.  4*  C  LEAT. 

clek.  4*  cleck. 

cleke.  Obs.  or  dial. var. of  cleek. 

cleket.  4*  click et. 

Cle'li-a.  Var.  of  Clcelia. 
clem.  4;  claim.  [to  clutch.  I 
clem.  Dial.  Eng.  var.  of  clam,| 
Clem.  Ahhr.  Clemens.  Clement. 
clem'a-tite(klem''d-tU),  n.  [L. 
dematitis,  Gr.K/rj/n,artTis :  cf.F. 
clematite .]  The  European  birth- 
wort  ( Aristolochia  clematitis). 
demVe.  4*  climb. 
cleme.  4*  claim,  cleam. 
clem'ence  (klfm'ens),  n.  [F. 
r  I  em  enc  e.]  Clemency.  Obs. 
Clem'en-cy  Can'ning.  Lord 
Canning  (1K12-62),  governor  gen¬ 
eral  of  India  ;  —  alluding  to  his 
clemency,  by  many  regarded  as 
undue,  towards  the  rebels  after 
the  Sepoy  mutiny  of  1857-5H. 


Clem'ent  (k  1  ?  m'e  n  t).  n.  [L. 

Clemens,  fr.  clemens  mild,  mer¬ 
ciful.]  Masc.  prop.  name.  L. 
Clemens  (kle'mfnz)  ;  F.  C/d- 
ment  ( kla'maN')  It.  Sc  Sp.  ( ’le- 
mente  (kla-mCn'ta);  G.  Clemens 
(kla'mSns);  D.  Clementius 
(kla-m"n'ti-dbs).  [rypha,2.| 
Clem'ent,  Epistle  of.  SeeApoc-| 
Clem/en-ti'na  (klfm'^n-te'na), 
Clem 'en-tinei -ten ;  -tin),  v.  Fern, 
of  Clement ;  —  a  prop.  name.  F. 
Clementine  ( kla/miiN/ten' )  ;  G. 
Clementine  (klf-m'en-te'n?);  It 
&  D .  e7/ f » n  a(  k  1  a'm  En -te  '  nii ). 

Clem  en-ti'na.  Lady.  In  Rich¬ 
ardson’s  novel  “air  Charles 
Grandison,”  an  amiable,  beau¬ 
tiful,  and  accomplished  woman 
who  goes  mad  from  hopeless 
passion  for  Sir  Charles. 

||  Clem'en-ti'nae  (-tl'ne),  n.  pi. 


ale,  senate,  care,  &m,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofa ;  eve,  event,  6nd,  recent,  maker;  Ice,  ill;  old,  6bey,  orb,  ddd,  soft,  cdnnect ;  use,  unite,  iirn,  up,  circt/s,  menu; 
*  ||  Forelfirn  Word.  4*  Obsolete  Variant  ofl  +  combined  with.  =  equals. 


CLEMENTINE 
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CLEW 


designating  the  revised  edition  of  the  Vulgate,  etc.,  issued 
under  his  direction).  —  Clementine  Decretals.  Canon  Law. 
See  Corpus  Juris  Canonici.  —  C.  Liturgy.  See  liturgy,  1, 1. 

Olem'ent  lne  (kl<5m'en-tTn ;  -tin),  n.  heel.  hist,  a  A  liturgy 
falsely  attributed  to  St.  Clement,  bishop  of  Rome,  b  The 
genuine  epistle  written  (a.  d.  96)  by  him  to  the  Church  of 
Corinth,  c  The  homily  called  the  Second  Epistle,  of  un¬ 
known  origin,  dating  from  2d  century,  d  pi.  Canon  Law. 
See  Corpus  Juris  Canonici.  e  A  follower  of  the  Antipope 
Clement  VII.  of  Avignon,  rival  of  Urban  VI.  f  A  follower 
of  Clement  of  Alexandria,  g  pi.  A  romance  dating  in  its 
present  form  from  the  first  part  of  the  3d  century,  but 
using  material  from  the  2d  century.  The  original  language 
was  Greek ;  the  author  a  Jewish  Christian  Gnostic.  It  is 
in  three  parts,  or  forms,  viz.:  the  (2U)  Homilies;  the  (lu 
books  of)  Recognitions  (so  called  because  they  tell  the 
story  of  Clement’s  meeting  with  his  family,  his  brother, 
father,  and  other  persons),  largely  identical  with  the  Homi¬ 
lies  ;  and  the  Epitome,  which  is  an  extract  from  the  Hom¬ 
ilies,  with  some  additional  matter.  The  romance  relates 
the  supposed  adventures  of  Clement,  bishop  of  Rome,  and 
the  Apostle  Peter,  who  were  perpetually  encountering 
Simon  Magus  and  overcoming  him. 

clench  (klgnch  ;  140),  v.  t. ;  clenched  (klgncht) ;  clench'- 
ing.  [See  clinch.]  1.  To  fix.  =  clinch,  v.  t.,  1. 

2.  To  set  or  clash  closely  together;  to  interlock  or  close 
tightly;  as,  to  clench  the  teeth,  the  fist,  or  the  hands. 

3.  Fig.  :  To  strengthen  or  brace  (the 
nerves). 

4.  To  hold  or  grasp  firmly  ;  to  hold 
fast  by  grasping  tightly;  grip;  clutch. 

44  Clench  the  pointed  spear.”  Dryden. 

5.  Naut.  =  clinch,  v.  t.,  3. 

6.  =  clinch,  v.  t.,  4.  Fielding. 

clench,  v.  i.  1=  clinch,  v.  i.,  1. 

2.  To  clasp  one  another  or  interlock 
closely,  as  the  hands ;  to  close  up  or  to¬ 
gether  tightly,  as  a  hand  or  the  teeth. 

Clench,  n.  A  thing  that  clenches  or  is 
clenched.  =  clinch. 

Ole  o'me  (kle-o'me),  n.  [NL.,  of  un¬ 
certain  origin.]  Bot.  A  large  genus  of 
capparidaceous  herbs  or  low  shrubs, 
natives  of  tropical  and  warm  regions 
of  both  hemispheres.  They  have  rank- 
scented  foliage  and  mostly  showy 
flowers  with  entire  clawed  petals  and 
an  elongated-linear,  stipitate  pod.  C. 
violacea  of  the  Old  World  and  C.  spi- 
nosa  of  America  are  cultivated  as  gar¬ 
den  plants.  The  pink-flowered  C.  ser¬ 
rulate  and  the  yellow-flowered  C.  lulea 
are  popular  bee  plants.  C.  omithopo-  .  ,  XT 

dioide.s  of  Arabia  furnishes  the  Le-  ,e£d  Le 

Mnnv  fmpniaa  arw  now  in  Central  Park, 
Many  species  are  N  York.  Height, 


about  70  feet. 


Clep- 


v  an  tine  mustard, 
medicinal 

01e/o-pa'tra'sNee'dle(kle/o-pa'trdz). 

[After  Cleopatra ,  of  Egypt. j  Either  of  two  obelisks  re¬ 
moved  in  ancient  times  from  Heliopolis 
to  Alexandria.  One  is  now  on  the 
Thames  Embankment  in  London,  and 
the  other  in  Central  Park,  in  the  City  of 
New  York.  Some  writers  consider  that 
only  the  obelisk  now  in  Central  Park  is 
properly  called  Cleopatra's  Needle. 

Clepe  (klep),  v.  i. ;  clep'ed  (klep'ed  ;  ,, 
klept) ;  clep'ing  (klep'Tng).  [AS.  cle-  ^ 
opian ,  clipian ,  clypian ,  to  cry,  call.  Cf. 
ycleped.]  To  cry;  to  call;  to  make 
appeal.  Obs. 

Clepe,  v.t.  1.  To  call,  or  summon;  to 
bid;  invite;  invoke;  also,  to  call  upon 
or  to  ;  to  address.  Obs. 

2.  To  call,  or  name;  — used  esp.  in 
p.  p.  ycleped,  yclept.  Obs.  or  Archaic. 

3.  To  mention  ;  to  speak  of.  Obs.  One  form  of 

elep'sy-dra  (klSp'sT-dra),  n.;  pi.  E.  Rjdra. 

-DRA8  (-drdz),  L.  -DRiE  (-dre).  [L.,  from  Gr.  »cAe»//i/5pa ; 

KAeVreii/  to  steal,  conceal  -f- 
vSiop  water.]  A  water  clock  ;  a 
contrivance  for  measuring  time 
by  the  graduated  flow  of  a  liq¬ 
uid,  as  of  water,  through  a 
small  aperture. 

c  1  e  r  e  '  s  t  o '  r  y,  clear'sto  ry 

(kler'sto'rt),  n. ;  pi.  -stories 
(-rTz).  That  part  of  a  church 
or  cathedral  which  rises  clear 
of  the  roofs  of  the  other  parts, 
and  whose  walls  contain  win¬ 
dows  for  lighting  the  central 
parts  of  the  interior ;  hence,  a 
similar  construction  in  a  build¬ 
ing,  railroad  car,  etc.,  contain¬ 
ing  windows  for  lighting  or  ven¬ 
tilation.  See  architecture,  II- 
lust.  —  clere'storied,  clear'- 
storled  (-sto'rid),  a. 

Cler'gy  (klfir'ji),  n.  [ME.  cler¬ 
gie,  clergi ,  clerge ,  OF.  clergie , 


Part  of  exterior  of  a  church, 
showing  :  a  Clerestory  ; 
b  Roof  of  Nave  ;  c  Roof  of 
Aisle  ;  d  Walls  and  But¬ 
tresses  of  Aisle. 


F.  clergie  (fr.  clerc  clerk,  fr.  L.  clericus  priest)  confused 
with  OF.  clergie ,  F.  clerge ,  fr.  LL.  clericatus  office  of 
priest,  monastic  life,  fr.  L.  clericus  priest,  LL.  scholar, 
clerk.  Both  the  Old  French  words  meant  clergy,  in  sense 
2,  the  first  having  also  sense  5.  See  clerk.]  1.  The  office 
of  a  clergyman ;  the  clerical  estate.  Obs. 

2.  The  body  of  men  set  apart,  by  due  ordination,  to  the 
service  of  God,  in  the  Christian  church,  in  distinction 
from  the  laity ;  the  clerical  order ;  in  England,  often,  by 
restriction,  the  ministers  of  the  Established  Church ;  rarely, 
all  members  of  religious  orders,  male  or  female. 

3.  Law.  =  benefit  of  clergy. 

4.  The  whole  body  of  Christian  people,  or  the  laity  as  dis¬ 
tinguished  from,  or  as  being  the  charge  of,  the  ministers; 
—  translating  Gr.  Khrjpo?  in  1  Pet.  v.  3.  Obs. 

5  Learniug  ;  knowledge.  Obs.,  exc.  in  the  old  proverb, 
“  An  ounce  of  mother  wit  is  worth  a  pound  of  clergy .” 
cler'gy-a  ble  (klfir'ji-d-b’l),  a.  Entitled  to,  or  admitting, 
the  benefit  of  clergy  ;  as,  a  clergyable  felony. 

Again,  a  distinction  between  clergi/ able  and  unclergyable 
crimes  was  not  in  the  thirteenth  century  a  main  outline  of  the 
criminal  law.  Pollock  tf  Mail. 

Cler'gy  man  (-mSn),  n.  ;  pi.  -men  (-men).  A  member  of 
the  clergy  ;  an  ordained  minister  ;  a  man  regularly  author¬ 
ized  to  preach  the  gospel  and  administer  its  ordinances ; 
one  in  holy  orders  ;  in  England,  usually,  by  restriction,  a 
minister  of  the  Established  Church. 

clergyman’s  sore  throat,  Med.,  chronic  inflammation  of  the 
pharynx;  frequently  occurring  in  persons  who  habitually 
overstram  the  voice,  as  clergymen,  public  speakers,  etc. 
cler'gy-wonPan  (-wdbm'5u),  n.  ;  pi.  -women  (-wim'gn  ; 
-Tn).  1.  A  religieuse  ;  a  nun  ;  a  priestess.  Thackeray. 

2.  A  clergyman’s  wife  or  female  relative,  esp.  when  acting 
as  a  parish  manager.  Humorous  or  Satirical.  Ox/.  E.  1). 
Cler'ic  (klgr'Ik),  n.  [AS.,  fr.  L.  clericus.  See  clbrk.] 
A  clergyman.  Bp.  Horsley. 

cler'ic,  a.  Clerical. 

cler'i-cal  (-T-kal),  a.  [LL.  clericalis.  See  clerk.]  1.  Of, 
pert,  to,  or  characteristic  of,  the  clergy,  or  a  clergyman  ; 
suitable  for  the  clergy.  44  A  clerical  education.”  Burke. 
2.  Of  or  relating  to  a  clerk  or  copyist ;  consisting  of  clerks; 
the  clerical  force.  44  Clerical  work.”  E.  Everett. 

clerical  error,  an  error  made  in  copying  or  writing,  —c.  sore 
throat.  Med.  =  clergyman’s  sore  throat. 
cler'i-cal,  n.  1.  A  clergyman  ;  a  cleric. 

2.  One  of  a  party,  esp.  in  politics,  seeking  to  maintain  and 
further  ecclesiastical  power  and  influence  in  a  nation  ;  a 
supporter  of  clericalism  ;  as,  the  Clericals  of  Germany. 

3.  pi.  Clerical  garments.  Colloq. 

cler'i-cal  ism  (-Tz’m),  n.  Clerical  principles;  excessive 
devotion  to  the  clerical  interests ;  undue  influence  of  the 
clergy  ;  sacerdotalism.  —  cler'i-cal-ist,  n. 
cleM-cal'i-ty  (-kSl'T-tl),  n.  Clerical  quality,  office,  state, 
or  characteristic. 

cler'i  cate  (klSr'T-kat),  n.  [L.  clericatus .]  Clerical  offico 
or  order. 

cler'i-ca-ture  (-kd-t$r),  n.  [LL.  clericalura ,  fr.  cleiicare 
to  make  a  cleric.]  Clerical  position  or  function, 
cler'i-co-  (klgr'T-ko-).  Combining  form  for  clerical ;  as  in 
clerlco-polltical,  both  clerical  and  political. 

Cler'i-sy  (-Si),  n.  [LL.  clericia.  See  clergy.]  1.  The 
literati,  or  well-educated  class.  Coleridge. 

2.  The  clergy,  or  ecclesiastics  ;  also,  clericism. 

Clerk  (klfirk  ;  in  England  still  commonly  klark,  although 
klfirk  is  now  also  used  to  some  extent  in  southern  Eng.  ; 
Scot.  &  N.  Eng.  dial,  klgrk),  n.  [Either  OF.  clerc ,  fr.  L. 
clericus  a  priest,  or  AS.  clerc ,  cleric ,  clerk,  priest,  fr.  L. 
clericus ,  fr.  Gr.  Khripucos  belonging  to  the  clergy,  fr.  kAtjpo? 
lot,  allotment,  clergy  ;  cf.  Deut.  xviii.  2.  Cf.  clergy.] 

1.  A  clergyman  or  ecclesiastic.  Now  chiefly  Legal  or  Hist. 
In  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  (perpetuating  the  usage  in 
England  before  the  Reformation)  the  term  is  applied  to 
members  of  any  of  the  eight  orders,  called  distinctively 
clerks  in  holy  orders  and  clerks  in  minor  orders  ;  in  England 
since  the  Reformation,  it  is  usually  applied  to  a  clerk  in 
holy  orders,  that  is,  a  deacon,  priest,  or  bishop. 

2.  A  layman  who  performs  some  minor  ecclesiastical 
office  ;  specif.,  a  parish  officer  (called  also  parish  clerk), 
who  leads  in  reading  the  responses  of  the  Church  of  Eng¬ 
land  service,  and  otherwise  assists  in  it ;  —  except  in 
this  specific  sense  now  usually  with  a  distinguishing  epi¬ 
thet  ;  as,  Bible  clerk,  lay  clerk  (which  see). 

And  like  unlettered  clerk  still  cry  “  Amen.”  Shak 
3  A  person  who  can  read,  or  read  and  write;  a  scholar; 
a  learned  person  ;  a  man  of  letters.  Now  Archaic  or  Hist. 
Cf.  benefit  of  clergy. 

He  was  no  great  clerk,  but  he  was  perfectly  well  versed  in  the 
interests  of  Europe.  Burke. 

4.  One  employed  to  keep  records  or  accounts,  to  have 
charge  of  correspondence,  or  the  like,  with  or  without  ad¬ 
ministrative,  executive,  or  other  authority ;  a  scribe ;  an 
accountant ;  as,  the  clerk  of  a  court ;  a  town  clerk ;  a  bank 
clerk.  Clerk  is  an  indefinite  term  of  wide  application,  and 
may  include  employees  clothed  with  authority  to  act  in 
various  weighty  matters  for  their  employers,  such  as  the 
teller  of  a  bank  or  the  secretary  of  a  corporation,  as  well 
as  those  whose  duty  is  the  keeping  of  the  simplest  records. 

5.  An  assistant  in  a  shop  or  store ;  a  salesman  or  sales¬ 
woman,  esp.  in  a  retail  store.  U.  S. 


clerk  of  Bt.  Nicholas.  =  St.  Nicholas’s  clerk.  Obs.  —  c.  of  the 
chamber,  a  private  secretary.  Obs.  —  c.  of  the  coarse,  one 
who  acts  as  secretary  to  the  board  of  judges  of  races  or 
track  athletics.  —  c.  of  the  irons,  formerly,  an  officer  of  the 
Royal  Mint,  who  had  charge  of  the  dies  used  for  coin¬ 
ing.  Obs.  Eng.  —  c.  of  the  nihils  (nl'hTlz),  formerly,  in  the 
Exchequer,  the  clerk  who  transcribed  annually  the  debts 
which  the  sheriff  had  returned  ‘‘nihil  habet.  —  C.  of  the 
Pells.  See  pell  rolls.  Eng.  —  c.  of  the  weather,  an  imagi¬ 
nary-official  controlling  the  weather ;  in  the  United  States, 
popularly,  the  Chief  of  the  Weather  Bureau.  Facetious.  — 
c.  of  (the)  works,  a  person  employed  as  superintendent  and 
inspector  of  construction.  —  Clerks  and  Brothers  of  the  Com¬ 
mon  Life  or  Lot.  See  under  brother. 

clerk  (klfirk;  see  noun),  v.  i.;  clerked  (klfirkt);  clerk'- 
ing.  To  act  or  work  as  a  clerk  ;  —  with  indefinite  object  it. 
clerk,  v.  t.  1.  To  write  ;  compose.  Chiefly  Scot. 

2.  To  call  or  speak  of  by  the  appellation  of  clerk  ;  —  only 
with  cognate  object.  44  Clerk  me  no  clerks.”  Scott. 

clerk'ly  (-11),  a.  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  characteristic  of,  a 
clerk  ;  as  of :  a  A  clergyman  ;  hence,  clerical. 

My  client  boasts  the  clerkly  privilege.  B.  Browning. 
b  A  scholar ;  hence,  learned  ;  scholarly.  Archaic.  C  A 
clerk  in  his  (good)  penmanship.  —  clerk'll  ness  (-n&s),  n. 
clerk'ly,  adv.  In  a  clerkly  manner.  Shak. 

clerk'ship,  n.  State,  quality,  office,  or  business  of  a  clerk. 
Clerk  vicar.  Ch.  of  Eng.  A  layman  employed  in  a  cathe¬ 
dral  to  take  those  parts  of  the  liturgy  not  reserved  to  the 
clergy ;  —  called  also  lay,  or  secular,  vicar. 

Cle  ro-den'dron  (kle'rS-dSn'drtfn),  n.  [NL.  ;Gr.  K\r}pos  lot 
-f-6eV$pop  tree  ;  — in  allusion  to  the  medicinal  qualities  of 
various  species.]  Bot.  A  genus  of  verbenaceous  shrubs 
and  trees  containing  about  90  species,  chiefly  of  the  warmer 
parts  of  the  Old  World.  They  have  flowers  with  a  cain- 
panulate  calyx  and  a  corolla  with  slender  tube  and  spread¬ 
ing  limb.  Many  species  are  cultivated.  See  glory  tree. 
Cle'ruch  (kle'rook  ;  -ruk),  n.  [Gr.  KArjpovyov  ;  K\rjpo<:  lot, 
allotment  -f-  ex*1*' to  hold.]  Gr.  Antiq.  A  citizen  who  re¬ 
ceived  an  allotment  of  land  in  a  conquered  country  and 
(usually)  migrated  to  it,  but  without  loss  of  his  citizenship. 
—  cle  ru'chl  al  (kle-roo'kl-dl),  cle-ru'chic  (-kik),  a. 
cle'ru-chy  (kle'roo-ki),  n. ;  pi.  -chiks  (-kTz).  [Gr.  kAtj- 
pov\ia.]  A  body  or  settlement  of  cleruchs. 

Cle'thra  (kle'thra;  klSth'ra),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  *A ijOpa  al¬ 
der.]  Bot.  A  rather  large  genus  of  shrubs  and  trees  of  tem¬ 
perate  regions,  constituting  the  family  Clethraceae  (order 
Ericales).  They  have  alternate  leaves  and  fragrant  race¬ 
mose  white  flowers  with  nearly  separate  petals  and  a  3- 
celled  ovary  and  capsule.  C.  alnifolia  and  C.  acuminata 
of  the  United  States  are  called  pepper  bush  and  white  alder. 
Cleve,  cleeve  (klev),  n.  [AS.  cleofu,  pi.  of  clif.~\  Obs.  or 
Dial.  Eng.  a  A  cliff,  b  Coast  ;  shore.  Obs.  Chaucer. 
C  Steep  sloping  ground  ;  a  steep  hillside  ;  a  brae. 

To  look  for  chalcedonies  and  mosses  among  the  cleves  of  Hag- 
don  Hill.  B.  D.  Blackmore. 

cleve'ite  (klev'It ;  kla've-it),  n.  [After  P.  T.  Cleve,  Swed¬ 
ish  chemist.]  Min.  A  crystallized  variety  of  uraninite  from 
the  Arendal  region  in  Norway.  It  is  rich  in  helium,  and  is 
markedly  radioactive.  Sp.  gr.,  7.5. 

Cleveland  bay  (klev'ldnd).  [From  Cleveland.  Yorkshire, 
Eng.]  One  of  a  breed  of  large,  strong,  bay  norses  with 
dark  legs,  mane,  and  tail,  originating  and  chiefly  bred  in 
northern  England. 

clev'er  (klev'er),  a.  ;  clev'er-er  ;  clev'er-est.  [Origin  un¬ 
certain.  Cf.  ME.  cliver  eager,  AS.  cly/er  (in  comp.)  cloven  ; 
or  AS.clifer  a  claw,  perh.  connected  with  E.  cleave  to  divide, 
split,  the  meaning  of  E.  clever  peril,  coming  from  the  idea  of 
grasping,  seizing  (with  the  mind).]  1.  Possessing  quick¬ 
ness  of  intellect,  skill,  dexterity,  talent,  or  adroitness; 
handy ;  skillful ;  expert ;  talented  ;  able ;  smart. 

Though  there  were  many  clever  men  in  England  during  the 
latter  half  of  the  seventeenth  century,  there  were  only  two  great 
creative  minds.  'Macaulay. 

Be  good,  sweet  maid,  and  let  who  will  be  clever.  C.  Kingsley. 

2.  Showing  skill  or  adroitness  in  the  doer  or  performer  ; 

as,  a  clever  speech  ;  a  clever  trick.*  Byron . 

3.  Nimble;  active;  in  health;  also,  well-shaped  ;  clean¬ 
limbed  ;  lithe  ;  handsome.  Obs.  or  Dial. 

The  girl  was  a  tight,  clever  wench  as  any  was.  Arbuthnot. 

4.  Having  fitness,  propriety,  or  suitableness;  convenient  for 
use  ;  pleasing  ;  highly  satisfactory.  Obs.,  Colloq.,  or  Dial. 

’T  would  sound  more  clever , 

To  me  and  to  my  heirs  forever.  Swift. 

5.  Good-natured  ;  obliging  ;  amiable.  Dial,  or  Colloq. 
Syn.  —  See  dexterous,  smart. 

clev'is  (klgv'Ts),  n.  [Cf.  cleave  to  adhere,  clavel.]  A  de¬ 
vice,  usually  consisting  of  a  U-shaped 
piece  of  metal  with  the  ends  perfo¬ 
rated  to  receive  a  pin,  used  on  the  end 
of  the  tongue  of  a  plow,  wagon,  etc., 
to  attach  it  to  a  draft  chain,  whiffle- 
tree,  etc. ;  hence,  any  of  various  forms 
of  safety  hook  or  catch,  used  esp.  in 
mining  to  suspend  a  bucket,  etc. 

Clew,  clue  (kloo;  243),  n.  [ME.  Clevis. 

clewe ,  clowe,  clue,  AS.  clcotven,  cliu  en  ;  akin  to  D.  kluwrn , 
OHG.  chliwa,  chliuwa ,  G.  dim.  knduel ,  and  perh.  to  L. 
gluma  hull,  husk,  Skr.  glaus  sort  of  ball  or  tumor.  Perh. 
akin  to  E.  claw.  Cf.  knawel.]  1.  A  globe  ;  a  ball ;  a  round 
bunch,  as  of  worms.  Obs. 

2  A  ball  of  thread,  yarn,  or  cord  ;  also,  the  cocoon  of  a 
silkworm  or  the  like  ;  specif.,  in  myth  and  legend,  a  ball  of 


yLL.]  See  Corpus  Juris 
ANONICJ. 

clemme.  +  cleam,  climb. 
clench'er.  Var.  of  clincher. 
clene,  clene'ly,  etc.  4*  clean, 
cleanly,  [clin^;  remain.  Ohs.  I 
clenge,  v.  i.  LCt.  cling.  1  To| 
clenk.  +  clench,  clink. 
elen'ii-ness.  Cleanliness.  R  Sp. 
clen'ly.  Cleanly.  Be/.  Sp. 
dense.  +  cleanse,  [clench.  I 
clente.  Obs.  pret.  &  p.  p.  of| 
clenz.  Cleanse.  Be/.  S/>. 
denzd.  Cleansed.  Ref.  Sp. 
Cle'o-fas.  Don  (kle'C-ffis).  See 
Asmodeus. 

Cle'on  (kle'Sni,  n.  a  A  Greek 
demagogue  and  general  (d.  r.  c. 
422).  b  In  Shakespeare’s  “Per¬ 
icles,”  the  governor  of  Tarsus, 
burned  to  death  by  the  citizens 
for  the  supposed  murder  of 
Marina. 

cleon.  Obs.  pi.  of  clee. 
Cld'onte'  (k  l  a'6  n  t'),  n.  See 
Jour  da  in,  M. 

Cle'o-pas  (kle'fi-p&s).  Bib. 

Cle  o  pa'tra(kle/o-pS'trd).  Bib. 


Cle'o-phas  (kle'6-ffts).  Bib. 

cleoven,  cleovien.  +  (leave. 

clep,  clepe.  +  clip. 

dope,  n.  A  call;  cry;  shout.  Obs. 

cleper.  clapper. 

cleppe  +  clap,  clip. 

Clep-si'ne  (  klep-sl'n5),  n.  [NL. 

Cf.  Gr.  uhexl/ia  theft.]  Zool. 

Svn.  of  ( i  LOSS1PHONI 

clept.  clepte.  +  clkped,  pret. 

of  CLEPE. 

clep  to  ma'ni-a,  dep/to-ma'nl- 
ac.  Vars.  of  kleptomania, 
KLEPTOMANIAC. 
clepyB.  +  eclipse. 
cler,  clere.  +  clear. 
clerc.  clerck.  +  clerk. 
clere 'te.  n.  [OF.  clerte,  clartd, 
F.  clarte.]  Clearness  ;  splendor; 
irlory  ;  renown.  Obs. 
clerge.  +  clergy. 
clergeon.  4*  clergion. 
cler'ges8  (klflr'jSs).  n.  [OF. 
clergesse.]  Obs.  or  Hist.  1.  A 
learned  woman. 

2.  A  religieuse.  [oyablk.I 
cler'gi-a-ble,  a.  Var.  of  cler-| 
cler'gi-al  (k  1  Q  r'j  T-d  1),  a- 


Learned  ;  erudite  ;  subtle.  Obs. 
—  cler'gi-al-ly,  adv.  Obs. 
cler'gi-cal  ( kfur'jT-kdd),  a.  Cler¬ 
ical.  Obs. 

cler'gi-on,  n.  IF.  clergeon .]  A 
young  clerk  ;  a  choir  boy.  Obs. 
c’.er^lse.  n.  [OF.]  Scholarship  ; 
learning.  Obs. 

clergy  house.  The  residence  of 
a  clergyman  or  of  all  the  clergy 
of  a  naVticular  church, 
cler'ic.  +  clerk. 
cler'i-cal-ize,  v.  t.  See-izE. 
cler'i-cal-ly,  adv.  of  clerical. 
Cler'i-cis  la'l  cos  (klSr'Y-sTs 
la'Y-kbs).  [L.]  A  bull( beginning 
“  Clericia  laicos  ”)  issued  in  121MJ 
by  Pope  Boniface  VIII.,  during 
his  conflict  with  Philip  IV.  of 
France,  declaring  excommuni¬ 
cated  every  cleric  who  rendered 
or  promised  to  render  to  a  layman 
revenue  or  property  without 
permission  of  the  Pope,  or  any 
layman  exacting  it.  [calism.l 
cler'i-cism  (-eYz’m),  n.  Cleri-| 
cler-ic'i-ty  (klCr-ts'I-tf),  r». 
Clerical  quality  or  state.  Bare. 


clerlonn.  +  clergion. 
clerk'age,  n.  Clerks  collec¬ 
tively  ;  also,  clerks’  work, 
clerk'-ale',  n.  A  feast  for  the 
benefit  of  the  parish  clerk  at 
which  ale  is  drunk  ;  also,  the 
ale  provided  for  it.  Eng. 
clerk'dom,  n.  See-DOM. 
clerk'er-y.  n.  Business  of  a 
clerk  ;  also,  a  body  of  clerks, 
clerk'hood,  n.  See  -hood. 
clerk'lsh,  a.  See-isH. 
clerk'it  (klSr'kYt),  clark'it 
(klhr'kYt).  Scot.  pret.  &  p.  p. 
of  clerk. 

clerk'less.a.  1.  Without  a  clerk 
2.  Unlearned.  Obs. 
clerk'like.  a.  tf  adv.  Scholar- 
like  ;  clerkly. 

clerk'ling,  n.  See  1st  -ling. 
clerkt.  Clerked.  Ref.  Sp. 
clermatin,u.  [Cf.  OF.  cler  clear 
and  matin  morning.]  A  kind 
of  fine  bread.  Obs. 
cler'o  m&n'cy  (klSr'G-m&n'sY), 
n.  fGr.  kAtjpov  lot  +  -mancj/A 
Divination  by  throwing  dice, 
etc.,  or  casting  lots.  Bare. 


cle-ron'o-my  (klT-r5n'0-mt),  n. 

[Gr.  KAVjpo?  inheritance  + 
p«  '  ecrOai  to  possess.]  Inherit¬ 
ance  :  heritage.  Rare. 
e’erstory.  +  clerestory. 
e’erte.  +  clerete. 

cles.  Obs.  pi.  of  clee. 
dese.  Ohs.  pi.  of  clee. 
elespe.  +  clasp. 

clet,  clett  ( kh  t),  n.  [Icel. 
k/ettr. ]  A  cliff  or  rock  in  the 
sea  broken  off  or  separated 
from  the  shore.  North  of  Scot. 
cletch  ( klfch),  n.  [See  ci.KCK  to 
hatch.]  A  brood  or  hatching  ; 
a  dutch  ;  contemptuously,  a 
family  or  clique.  Dial.  Eng. 
clete.  Obs.  or  dial.  var.  of  cleat. 
deth.  +  cle  ad. 

dethis.  CLOTHES. 

Cle  thra'ce-ae  (klP-thra'sf-e  ; 
klith-rii'-),  n.  pi.  [NL.]  Bot. 
See  Clethra.  —  cle-thra'ceoua 
(-shvs),  a. 

cleuch,  cleugh  (kins  ;  kldon),  n. 
[See  clouoh  a  cleft]  A  dough, 
or  ravine  ;  also,  a  precipitous  de¬ 
scent.  Scot. 


cleuck.  +  CLUTCH, 
cleve,  clevien.  +  cleave. 
cleve.  n.  [AS  cle  of  a .]  A  room  ; 
chamber  ;  closet.  Ohs. 
clevede.  Obs  pret.  of  cleave. 
clev'el.  clev'il  <klf-v'*l),  n.  A 
grain  of  corn.  Dial. 

Cleveland  shale.  [From  Cleve¬ 
land,  Ohio.]  Geol.  A  series  of 
Lower  Carboniferous  shales,  oc¬ 
curring  esp.  in  <  >hio. 
eleven.  +  <  leave. 
clev'er,  adv.  1.  Skillfully  i 
dextrously  ;  neatly.  Obs. 

2.  Excellently  ;  very  well ; 
quite;  clean;  clear.  Obs.  or  Dial. 
dev  er-al'i-ty,  n.  Cleverness. 
Scot,  v  Dial .  Eng. 
clev'er-ish,  a.  Somewhat  clev¬ 
er.  —  clev'er-i8h-ly,  adv. 
clev'er-ly.  adv.  of  clever. 
dev'er-ness,  n.  See -ness. 
clev'er-us,  a.  [Cf.  clever.] 
Dexterous  ;  nimble.  Obs. 
clevis  bolt.  =  lew’ is  bolt. 
clev'y  (klev't),  n. ;  pi.  clevies 
(-Tz).  Var.  of  clevis. 
clew.  Obs.  pret.  of  claw. 


food,  foot ;  out,  oil ;  chair ;  go  ;  sing,  ii)k  ;  4feen,  thin ;  nature,  verdjire  (250) ;  k  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144) ;  boN ;  yet ;  zh  =r  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Gum*. 

Full  explanations  of  Abbreviations,  Signs,  etc.,  immediately  precede  the  Vocabulary. 
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CLIMBER 


thread  used  in  guiding  one’s  way  out  of  a  labyrinth  or 
maze,  as  in  the  story  of  Theseus  and  Ariadne. 

Untwisting  his  deceitful  clew.  Spenser. 

3.  Hence,  that  which  guides  or  directs  one  in  anything  of  a 
doubtful  or  intricate  nature ;  that  which  gives  a  hint  in  the 
solutiou  of  a  mystery. 

In  this  sense,  clue  is  now  the  prevailing  spelling. 
^Theclew,  without  which  it  was  perilous  to  enter  the  vast  and  in¬ 
tricate  maze  of  Continental  politics,  waB  in  his  hands.  Macaulay. 

4.  Naut.  a  A  lower  corner  of  a  square  sail,  or  the  after 
lower  corner  of  a  fore-and-aft 
sail,  b  A  loop  and  thimbles 
at  the  corner  of  a  sail.  C  pi.  A 
combination  of  lines  or  net¬ 
tles  by  which  a  hammock  is 
suspended. 

Clew,  clue  (kloo;  243),  v.  t. ; 

CLEWED,  CLUED  (klbbd)  ; 

clew'lng,  cluing.  [See  clew,  iron  Clews,  to  be  fastened  to  the 
n.]  i.  To  roll  into  a  ball,  as  a  corners  of  sails.  A  Heart  Cle>v  ; 
hedgehog  ;  —  with  up.  Scott.  B  Clew. 

2.  To  point  by  or  as  by  a  clew  ;  —  with  out. 

Direct,  and  clew  ine  out  the  way  to  happiness.  Beau.  Sr  FI. 

3.  To  follow  or  track  as  by  a  clew. 

4.  Naut.  To  haul  (a  sail)  by  means  of  the  clew  garnets, 
clew  lines,  etc.,  up  to  a  yard  or  mast,  as  for  furling;  — 
with  up  ;  also,  to  force  (a  yard)  down  by  hauling  on  the  clew 
lines  ;  —  witli  down. 

clew,  v.  i.  Naut.  To  clew  up  a  sail ;  —  only  with  up  ;  to 
clew  down  a  sail  or  yard  ;  —  only  with  down. 

Clew  garnet-  Naut.  One  of  the  ropes  by  which  the  clews 
of  the  courses  of  square-rigged  vessels  are  hauled  up  to 
the  lower  yards. 

clew  jigger  Naut.  A  small  tackle  used  instead  of  clew 
lines  to  trice  up  the  clew  of  a  sail. 

clew  line.  Naut.  A  rope  by  which  a  clew  of  an  upper 
square  sail  is  hauled  up  to  its  yard. 

Clew  rope  Naut.  A  rope  for  hauling  up  the  clews  of 
spankers  or  trysails. 

Cll-an'thUS  (kll-an'tlms),  7i.  [NL.  ;  Gr.  icAet-,  akin  to  kAco? 
glory  -f-  -a?ith ms.]  a  [cap.]  Bot.  Syn.  of  Donia.  b  llort. 
Any  plant  of  the  genus  Donia ,  esp.  D.  speciosa ,  often  cul¬ 
tivated  under  the  name  Clianthus  dampieri.  See  glory 
pea,  Donla. 

H  cli  chb'  (kle'slia'),  n. ;  pi.  cliches  (F.  -sha').  [F.  cliche, 
fr.  dicker  to  stereotype.]  1.  A  stereotype  plate  or  any  simi¬ 
lar  reproduction  of  ornament  or  lettering  ;  orig.,  one  made 
by  impressing  a  die  or  cut  on  molten  metal  about  to  solidify. 

2.  Fig.  :  A  stereotyped  phrase  or  expression.  Saintsbury. 
Clichy'  white  (kle/she/).  A  variety  of  white  lead  made 
at  Clichy,  France. 

click  (klYk),  n.  [Of.  OF.  clique  latch.  Cf.  click  to  make 
a  slight  noise.]  1.  Mach.  A  detent,  pawl,  or  ratchet. 

2.  The  latch  of  a  door.  Dial.  Eng. 

click,  v.  i.  ;  clicked  (klTkt) ;  click'ing.  [Prob.  onomato¬ 
poeic  :  cf.  OF.  clxquier.  See  clack  ;  cf.  clink,  clique.] 

1.  To  make  a  slight  sharp  noise  (or  a  succession  of  such 
noises),  as  by  a  gentle  striking  ;  to  tick. 

The  varnished  clock  that  clicked  behind  the  door.  Goldsmith. 

2.  Far.  =  forge. 

3.  Wrestling.  To  perform  or  use  a  click. 

click,  v.  t.  1.  To  strike  or  move  with  a  clicking  noise  ;  to 
cause  to  click,  as  by  striking  together,  or  against  something. 

[Jove]  clicked  all  nis  marble  thumbs.  B.  Jonson. 
When  merry  milkmaids  click  the  latch.  Tennyson. 

2.  Wrestling.  To  throw  or  try  to  throw  by  a  click, 
click,  n.  1.  A  slight  sharp  noise,  such  as  is  made  by  the 
cocking  of  a  pistol. 

2.  Far.  A  form  of  overreaching.  =  forging. 

3.  Phon.  Any  of  a  class  of  sounds  occurring  especially  in 
certain  South  African  languages,  formed  by  pressing  the  tip 
or  other  portion  of  the  tongue  against  the  palate,  sucking 
out  the  air  from  between  the  organs,  and  thus  producing 
a  distinct  smack  when  the  tongue  is  withdrawn.  These 
sounds  vary  in  number  in  the  different  languages  that  em¬ 
ploy  them,  and  are  distinguished  as  dental,  palatal,  lateral, 
and  cerebral,  according  to  the  place  of  articulation  of  the 
tongue  in  pronouncing  them.  Seven  clicks  have  been  dis¬ 
tinguished,  some  of  them  resembling  familiar  sounds,  as 
the  sound  represented  by  tut ,  a  kind  of  smacking  kiss,  and 
the  cluck  often  used  to  urge  on  a  horse. 

These  sounds  ( clicks )  .  .  .  were  probably  originally  “  food 
sounds  at  first  sounds  accompanying  the  taking  of  food. which 
were  then  used  to  express  the  idea  of  food,  asking  for  food,  etc. 

//.  Sweet. 

4  A  sharp  unexpected  blow,  rap,  or  the  like.  Dial.  Eng. 
6.  Wrestling.  A  chip,  or  trick,  by  which  the  antagonist  is 
suddenly  tripped  up. 

click,  n.  [Cf.  cleek.]  1.  A  cleek;  hook.  Scot,  or  Dial.  Eng. 
2.  Act  of  clicking ;  a  snatch  or  jerk  with  a  cleek. 
click,  v.  i.  To  clutch;  snatch;  — with  up.  Rare  or  Dial. 
click,  v.  t.  [Cf.  cleek.]  To  hook  ;  clutch.  =  cleek. 

I  could  click  hold  of  him  and  chuck  him  over  my  head.  Kipling. 
click'er  (-er),  n.  One  that  clicks,  or  makes  a  clicking  sound  ; 
specif.:  a  A  horse  that  forges,  b  A  wrestler  that  clicks, 
click'er,  n.  1.  A  puller-in  for  a  shop,  etc.  Slang ,  Eng. 

2.  Shoemaking.  One  who  cuts  out  the  leather  for  boots 
and  shoes  and  gives  it  to  the  workmen. 

3.  Print.  One  who  has  charge  of  the  work  of  a  compan¬ 
ionship,  distributing  the  copy,  makmg  up,  etc.,  keeping 
the  accounts,  and  making  up  the  bill. 

Cllck'et  (klYk'St;  -Yt ;  7),  n.  [OF.  cliquet  the  latch  of  a  door. 
See  1st  click.]  1.  The  latch  of  a  door  or  gate  ;  also,  a 
latchkey.  Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng.  Chaucer. 

2.  Something  that  clicks  ;  as :  a  Formerly,  a  beggar’s 
rattle  or  clapdish.  b  A  flap,  lid,  or  valve, 
cllck'et.  v.  t.  To  latch  or  lock.  Obs.  Langland. 


clew  (klQ).  Dial,  form  of  clow. 
clewcll.  +  (  LOUGH.  [CL  \w.  I 
clewe.  +  cleave  ;  obs.  pret.  of  | 
clewis.  Obs.  pi.  of  clkuch. 
cley.  Obs.  or  dial.  var.  of  clee. 
cli'ack  (klT'Vlk),  n.  [Cf.  Gael. 
cailleach  husks  of  corn,  also  an 
old  woman.]  =  kirn,  2.  Scot. 
cli'ant.  client. 
clibbe.  +  club. 
clib'by  OclTb'T),  a.  [Cf.  AS. 
clibbor  sticky.]  Sticky  ;  adhe¬ 
sive.  Dial.  Fng. 
clicche.  +  CLITCH. 
click  beetle.  A  snapping  beetle, 
click  catch.  Mech.  A  click  for 
a  ratchet  wheel.  fa  bellows.  I 
clicker  hole.  The  valve  hole  of  | 
click  iron.  An  iron  click  for  a 
ratchet  wheel. 


click  pulley.  A  pulley  provided 
with  a  click  and  ratchet, 
click  spring.  Mech.  A  spring 
for  pressing  a  click,  as  against 
the  teeth  of  a  ratchet  wheel, 
clickt.  Clicked.  Ref.  Sp. 
click  wheel.  A  ratchet  wheel, 
click'v  (klYk'T),  a.  Abounding 
in  clicks.  [entele.  Ob.v.| 

cli-en'tal  (kll-Sn'Ml),  ??.  Cli- 1 
eli'ent-ed,  a.  Supplied  with 
clients.  Rare. 

cli'en-tel'age  (k  1  VP  n-t  £  l'ft  i  ; 
-tel'ilj),  n.  1.  =  clientage*  1. 
2.  =  CLIENTELE,  2. 
clPen-tel'a-ry,  a.  Of  or  pertain¬ 
ing  to  a  client  or  clientele.  Obs. 
—  n.  A  client  or  member  of  a 
clientele.  Obs. 
cli'ent-less,  a.  See  -less. 


cllck'et  (klYk'St ;  -Yt ;  7),  v.  i.  [See  clicket,  w.]  1.  To 

chatter.  Obs.  or  R. 

2.  Of  the  fox,  hare,  etc.:  to  be  in  heat ;  to  copulate. 

Click  hook.  A  large  hook  for  catching  or  landing  fish ;  a 
cleek.  Eng. 

Cli-das'tes  (kli-dSs'tez),  n.  [NL.,  prob.  fr.  Gr.  xAei's  key.] 
Paleon.  A  genus  of  extinct  marine  reptiles,  allied  to  Mosa- 
saurus ,  but  of  very  elongate  form. 

cll'do-  (kli'dft-).  A  variant  of  cleido-.  For  various  terras 
sometimes  spelt  clido-,  see  the  forms  in  cleido-. 
cll'en-cy  (kll'in-sY),  n.  State  of  being  a  client.  Rare. 
cli'ent  (kli'ent),  n.  [L.  cl  tens,  - entis ,  for  cluens,  one  who 
hears  (in  relation  to  his  protector),  a  client,  fr.  L.  cluere 
to  be  named  or  called  ;  akin  to  Gr.  kAucif  to  hear,  Skr. 
gru,  and  E.  loud :  cf .  F.  client.  See  loud.]  1.  Rom.  Hist. 
One  of  a  class  of  dependents  attached  to  the  patrician 
families.  Their  political  rights  were  limited,  and  they 
were  directly  bound  to  their  patrician  patrons,  whose  duty 
in  turn  was  to  protect  them.  Cf.  patron,  plebs. 

The  interests  of  patron  and  client  were  supposed  to  be  identi¬ 
cal.  The  patron  wa9  bound  to  extend  a  general  protection  to 
his  client,  and  especially  to  make  the  client's  case  his  own  in  all 
matters  of  law.  The  client  was  hound  to  uphold  generally  the 
cause  of  his  patroi*  and  especially  to  contribute  for  his  benefit 
on  all  the  great  public  ami  private  occasions  of  his  life  involving 
any  considerable  expenditure  —  for  instance,  towards  marriage 
portions  for  his  daughters,  ransom  money,  law  costs,  or  the  ex¬ 
penses  of  a  public  office.  W.  A.  Hunter 

2.  A  dependent ;  one  under  the  protection  of  another. 

I  do  think  they  are  your  friends  and  clients.  B.  Jonson 

3.  One  who  consults  a  legal  adviser  in  order  to  obtain  his 
professional  advice  or  assistance,  or  submits  his  cause  to 
his  management ;  also,  broadly,  one  who  employs  the  serv¬ 
ices  of  any  professional  or  business  man,  as  a  customer. 

cli'ent-age  (kll'cn-tai  j,  7i.  1.  A  body  of  clients ;  clientele. 

2  State  of  being  a  client. 

Cll-en'tal  (kli-en'tal ;  kliVn- ;  277),  a.  Of  or  pert,  to  a  client. 

A  dependent  and  clientol  relation.  Burke. 

Cli  en-tele'  (kli'cn-tSl';  -tel';  as  F.  kle'aN'tSl';  277),  n.  [L. 
clientela:  cf.  F.  dient e/e.]  1.  State  or  position  of  a  client, 
or  the  protection  received  by  him.  Obs.  or  R. 

2.  A  body  of  clients  ;  clients  collectively,  as  of  a  nobleman. 

3.  Those  who  habitually  adhere  or  resort  to  a  person,  as  a 
lawyer  or  doctor,  for  professional  advice,  or  the  like  ;  a 
body  of  followers,  supporters,  or  frequenters,  as  of  a  thea¬ 
ter,  hotel,  or  business  establishment. 

clilf  (klYf),  7i.  [AS.  cli/;  akin  to  OS.  klif,  D.  klif,  klip, 
I  cel.  klif,  Dan.  &  G.  klippe,  Sw.  kJijipa.]  1.  A  high,  steep 
face  of  rock;  a  precipice.  When  of  considerable  length 
specif,  called,  in  geology,  an  escarpment. 

2.  Shore,  as  of  a  sea  or  lake  ;  coast ;  strand.  Obs.  Tourneur. 

3.  A  steep  slope ;  hill  ;  cleve  ;  in  Lincolnshire,  specif.  ( the 

Cli/T),  the  oolite  range  of  hills  extending  from  the  Humber 
to  Grantham.  Enq.  , 

Cliff  brake.  Any  fern  of  the  genus  Pell&a ,  esp.  P.  atro- 
purpurea.  Most  of  the  species  grow  on  cliffs  and  walls. 
Cliff  dweller.  One  of  the  race  of  American  Indians  who 
erected  their  dwellings  upon  ledges  and  in  recesses  in  the 
walls  of  canons  and  cliffs  in  southwestern  United  States 
and  northern  Mexico.  They  were  doubtless  of  the  same 
race  as  the  present  Pueblo  rndians.  —  cliff  dwelling. 
Clif'ford-Klein'  sur'face  (klYf'erd-klin').  [After  William 
K.  Clifford,  English  mathematician,  and  Felix  Klein  (b. 
1849),  German  mathematician.]  Math.  An  unbounded  sur¬ 
face  of  finite  area,  and  zero  curvature,  the  locus  (in  simple 
Riemannian  space)  of  all  points  at  a  fixed  distance  from 
a  given  axis.  It  is  a  quadric  scroll. 

Clifford’s  par'al-lels  (klYUerdz).  Math.  Any  two  ele¬ 
ments  (or  any  element  and  the  axis)  of  a  Clifford-Klein  sur¬ 
face  regarded  as  a  ruled  surface;  also,  any  two  straight  lines 
of  a  congruence  in  simple  Riemannian  space,  between 
which  the  common  perpendicular  is  of  constant  length, 
cliff  swallow.  A  North  American  swallow'  ( Petrocheli - 
don  lun ifrons),  which  builds  its  bottie- 
like  nest  of  mud  against  cliffs  or  under 
eaves ;  —  called  also  eaves  swallow. 
cliff 'y  (klYf'Y),  a.  Having,  or  abound¬ 
ing  in,  cliffs  ;  steep  ;  craggy. 

Clift  (klYft),  n.  [See  cliff,  n.]  A 
cliff.  Rare.  “Craggy clifts."  Spenser. 

Clif-to'ni  a  (klif-to'nY-d),  n.  [NL.,  ap¬ 
parently  fr.  Clifton ,  a  proper  name.]  Head  of  Cliff  Swal- 
Bot.  A  genus  of  cyrillaceous  plants  l°w-  (3) 
consisting  of  a  single  species,  C.  monophylla ,  native  of  the 
southern  United  States.  See  utl 

cli-mac'ter  (kli-in5k'ter),  n.  [L.,  fr.  Gr.  idup-anT-rip,  prop., 
round  of  a  ladder,  fr.  K\lp.a$  ladder.  See  climax.]  A  cli¬ 
macteric  year  or  period.  Obs. 

cli  mac'ter-ic  (kli-mSk'ter-Yk ;  kli'mSk-tSr'Yk  ;  277),  a. 
[L.  climactericus ,  Gr.  KAi/xaKTTjpucos.  See  climacter.] 

1.  Relating  to,  or  constituting,  a  climacteric;  critical. 

2.  =  climactic. 

cli-mac'ter-ic,  n.  1.  A  period  or  point  in  human  life  (as, 
among  women,  the  change  of  life,  or  menopause)  in  which 
some  great  change  in  the  constitution,  health,  or  fortune 
takes  place,  or  is  supposed  to  take  place  or  to  be  especially 
likely  to  occur.  The  critical  periods  are  thought  by  some 
to  be  the  years  produced  by  multiplying  7  by  the  odd  num¬ 
bers,  3,  5,  7,  and  9  ;  to  which  others  add  the  81st  year. 

2.  Any  critical  period  or  point. 

It  is  your  lot,  as  it  was  mine,  to  live  during  one  of  the  grand 
climacterics  of  the  world.  Southey. 


eighty-first  year. 

cli-mac'tic  (kll-mak'tik),  a.  Of  or  pert,  to  a  climax  ;  form¬ 
ing,  or  of  the  nature  of,  a  climax,  or  ascending  series. 

A  fourth  kind  of  parallelism,  .  .  .  viz.,  climactic  parallelism 
(sometimes  called  “  ascending  rhythm  ”).  5.  R.  Driver. 

cli'mate  (kli'mat),  n.  [F.  climat,  L.  clima,  - atis ,  fr.  Gr. 


K\ipa,  -aros,  slope,  the  supposed  slope  of  the  earth  [from 
the  equator  toward  the  pole),  hence,  a  region  or  zone  of  the 
earth,  fr.  ichivfiv  to  slope,  incline,  akin  to  E.  lean,  v.  i.  See 
lean,  v.  i.  ;  cf.  clime.]  1.  Anc.  Old  Geog.  Any  of  seven 
astrological  belts  or  zones  of  the  earth,  each  presided  over 
by  a  planet ;  later,  any  of  the  30  zones  (24  between  the 
equator  and  either  polar  circle)  into  which  the  surface  of 
the  earth  was  divided,  according  to  the  successive  increase 
of  half  an  hour  in  the  length  of  the  longest  day.  Obs. 

2.  A  region  of  the  earth  ;  clime.  Obs.,  except  when  used 
of  a  region  with  reference  to  its  atmospheric  conditions. 

3.  The  general  or  average  condition  of  a  place  in  relation 
to  various  phenomena  of  the  atmosphere,  as  temperature, 
moisture,  etc.,  esp.  as  they  affect  animal  or  vegetable  life. 

Climate  is  the  sum  and  average  of  weather,  which  includes  the 
daily  change  in  temperature,  pressure,  wind,  rain,  etc.  The  cli¬ 
mate  shows  the  generul  condition,  while  weather  deals  with  the 
special  instances  oi  changes  in  the  atmosphere.  R.  S.  Tarr. 
Syn.  —  Climate,  clime.  Climate  always  suggests  literal 
atmospheric  conditions  :  clime  is  a  poetic  or  elevated  word 
for  region,  frequently  with  vague  connotations  of  sky  or 
weather ;  as,  “Is  not  their  climate  foggy,  raw,  and  dull  V  ” 
(Shak.) ;  “  the  clime  wherein  I  was  boriP’  ( Sir  T.  Browne) ; 
“  Whatever  clime  the  sun’s  bright  circle  warms  ”  (Milton). 
Cli-mat'iC  (kli-m5t'ik),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  climate; 
depending  on,  or  limited  by,  a  climate, 
cli-mat'i  CO-  (-Y-ko-).  Combining  form  for  climatic. 
Cli-ma'ti  US  (-ma'shi-ws),  n.  [NL.,  Gr.  xAi^ia  inclination.] 
Paleon.  A  genus  of  small  Devonian  fossil  fishes  of  the  order 
Acanthodii  and  family  Diplacanthidaj,  remarkable  for  the 
broad,  longitudinally  striated  fin  spines,  and  for  having  sev¬ 
eral  paired  spines  between  the  pectoral  and  pelvic  fins, 
cli  ma  tog'ra-phy  (kli'md-tog'rd-fY),  n.  [ climate  -f-  -gra¬ 
ph]/.']  A  description  or  study  of  climates.  —  cli  ma  to 
graph'i  cal  (-to-gr&f'Y-kal),  a. 
cli  ma  tol'o  gist  (-tbl'o-jist),  n.  A  specialist  in  climatology. 
Cli  ma-tol'o-gy  (-ji),  n.  [climate  -j-  -logy.]  The  science 
which  treats  of  climates  and  investigates  their  phenomena 
and  causes  ;  that  subdivision  of  meteorology  which  treats 
of  the  general  average  or  so-called  normal  condition  of  the 
atmosphere  over  any  portion  of  the  earth, 
cli  ma-tom'e-ter  (-t5m'e-ter),  n.  [climate  -j-  -meter.]  An 
instrument  for  measuring  the  liygrometric  condition  of  the 
atmosphere  as  the  most  important  climatic  element, 
cli  ma  to-ther'a-peu'tics  (kli'md-to-thSr'd-pu'tlks),  cli'- 
ma-to-ther'a-py  (-thSr'a-pY),  n.  [climate  therapeutics.] 
Med.  Treatment  of  disease  by  change  of  climate, 
cli'ma-ture  (kli'ma-^ur),  n.  [Cf.  F.  climature.]  Obs. 

1.  Apparently,  a  climate  or  region  of  the  earth  presided 

over  by  a  special  planet.  Shak. 

2.  Climatic  conditions ;  climate.  Now  Rare. 

cli'max  (kli'mSks),  n.  [L.,  fr.  Gr.  *Aq*a£  ladder,  staircase, 
fr.  KhCveiv  to  bend,  lean.  See  ladder,  lean,  v.  i. ]  1.  Rhei. 
A  figure  in  which  a  number  of  ideas  or  propositions  in  a 
sentence  or  paragraph  are  so  arranged  that  each  succeeding 
one  rises  above  its  predecessor  in  impressiveness  or  force. 

“Tribulation  worketh  patience,  patience  experience,  and  ex¬ 
perience  hope  “  —  a  happy  climax.  J.  D.  Forbes. 

2.  Upward  movement  by  regular  steps;  gradation;  an 

ascending  series  or  scale.  Obs.  Granville. 

3.  Popularly,  the  highest  member  of  a  rhetorical  climax; 
hence,  the  highest  point ;  culmination  ;  acme ;  apex. 

We  must  look  higher  lor  the  climax  of  earthly  good.  1.  Taylor. 

4.  Gr.  A7'ch.  In  an  ancient  theater,  one  of  the  flights  of 
steps  ascending  radiately  from  the  orchestra  to  the  high¬ 
est  tier  of  seats  in  the  auditorium. 

Syn.  —  See  culmination. 

cli'max,  v.  t.  &i.;  cli'maxed  (-m5kst);  cli'max-ing.  To 
arrange  or  ascend  in  a  climax  ;  to  come  or  bring  to  a 
climax  or  culmination. 

climb  (klim),  v.  i.;  pret.  d-  p.  p.  climbed  (klimd),  Obs.  or 
Archaic,  or  Dial,  clomb  (klom)  :  p.  pr.  &  vb.  7 1.  climb'ing. 
[AS.  climban  ;  akin  to  OHG.  chlimba7i,  G.  &  D.  klimmen, 
I  cel.  klif  a,  and  E.  cleave  to  adhere.]  1.  To  ascend  or 
mount,  as  by  grasping  or  clinging  or  by  means  of  a  hold 
or  footing,  esp.  by  use  of  the  hands  and  feet ;  fig.,  to  rise 
by  continued  effort,  as  in  dignity,  rank,  or  the  social  or 
intellectual  scale  ;  to  ascend  ;  —  often  with  up. 

Fearless  minde  climb  soonest  unto  crowns.  Shak. 

2.  To  ascend  as  if  with  effort,  as  the  sun  or  moon;  to  rise 
to  a  higher  point  gradually  or  continuously,  as  smoke. 

Black  vapors  climb  aloft,  and  cloud  the  day.  Dryden. 

3.  Bot.  To  ascend  in  growth  by  twining  about  a  support, 
as  the  morning-glory,  or  by  the  attachment  thereto  of  ten¬ 
drils,  aerial  roots,  etc.,  as  the  grape  or  trumpet  creeper. 

4.  To  slope  upward  ;  to  form,  or  be  situated  on,  an  up 
grade,  so  that  the  successive  parts  rise  one  above  another. 

A  long  street  climbs  to  one  tall-tower’d  mill.  Tennyson. 
Climb,  v.  t.  1.  To  ascend,  as  by  means  of  the  hands  and 
feet,  or  laboriously  or  slowly  ;  to  mount ;  to  creep  up,  as  a 
plant,  by  the  aid  of  rootlets  ;  to  scale  ;  to  reach  by  climb¬ 
ing  ;  as,  to  climb  a  tree  or  the  summit  of  a  hill. 

To  climb  steep  hills 

Requires  slow  pace  at  first.  Shak. 

“  Now,”  said  he,  “  will  you  climb  the  top  of  art  ?  "  Teiuiyson. 

2.  To  ascend  as  if  with  effort ;  to  move  towards  the  high¬ 
est  point  of ;  to  rise  gradually  or  continuously  upon. 

The  sun  began  to  climb  the  heavens.  Bryant 

3.  To  be  situated  upon  or  occupy  (an  ascent)  so  that  th# 
successive  parts  rise  one  above  another  ;  as,  a  small  village 
climbs  the  hill  on  one  side. 

Syn.  —  See  ascend. 

to  climb  Parnassus,  to  write  poetry.  Colloq. 

Climb,  n.  Act  of  climbing:  ascent  by  climbing;  a  place  where 
in  order  to  progress  climbing  is  necessary.  Warburton. 
climb'er  (klim'er),  n.  One  that  climbs;  as:  a  Bot.  A 


cli'ent-ry.  n.  Clientele, 
cli'ent-ship,  n.  See -ship. 
clier.  Var.  of  clyer.  [clear.  I 
clier.  Obs.  or  dial.  var.  of  | 
clif.  +  CLEFT,  CLIFF, 
cliff.  +  CLEF,  CLEFT, 
cliffe.  +  CLEF,  CLEFT,  CLIFF, 
cliffed  (klYft),  a.  Having,  or  con¬ 
sisting  of,  cliffs, 
cliff  elm.  The  cork  elm. 
cliff  limestone.  Gcol.  A  series  of 
limestone  strata  of  Silurian  age, 
found  in  Ohio. 

Clif'ford,  Paul  (klYf'grd).  The 
hero  of  a  novel  of  the  same  name 
by  Bulwer  Lytton.  He  is  a  ro¬ 
mantic  highwayman, 
cliff  rose.  The  plant  thrift, 
cliffs'man  (klYfs'nvJn),  n. ;  pi. 
-men.  An  expert  cliff  climber. 


cliff 'weed',  n.  The  alumroot, 
clift  (kl  I  ft),  n.  6f  v.  Earlier  form 
of  cleft.  Obs.,  Dial.,  or  R.— 
clift'ed.  ».  a. 

clif'ton-ite  (k  1  Y  f't «  n-I  t),  n. 
[After  Prof.  H.  B.  Chfton  of  Ox¬ 
ford  University.]  Carbon  found 
in  minute  cubic  crystals  in  me¬ 
teoric  iron. 

clift'y  (klYf'tY),  a.  Cliffy, 
clight.  Obs.  p.  p.  of  clitch. 
cliht.  Obs.  p.  p.  of  clitch. 
cliket.  f  clicket.  [climb. I 
dim.  Ohs.  or  dial.  var.  of| 
Clim,  or  Clvm  <klYm),  of  the 
Clough  (klui;  klou).  In  the  old 
English  ballads,  a  famous  out¬ 
law  archer. 

clUmac-ter'i-cal  (klUmfik-tgr'- 
Y-krtl),a.  v  n.=  climacteric,!. 


clUmac-ter'i-eal-ly,  adv.  of 
t  LIMACTl  i;  i<  ,  -M  AL. 

cli-mac'ti-cal.  a.  =  climactic. 
cli-mac'ti-cal-ly.  adv  of  cli¬ 
mactic,  -tical. 

clim'a-cus  (k  1  Y  m'd-k  u  s),  n. 
See  n  hi  m  k,  Illust. 

||  clPmat'  (kle'in&O,  w.  [F.  See 
climate.]  Among  the  vine¬ 
yards  of  Burgundy,  a  particular 
ground  or  district,  considered 
with  reference  to  itssnecial  pro¬ 
ductions  and  the  qualities  tney 
get  from  it.  [matic.'l 

clUma-tal  (klT'md-Wl),  a.  Cli- 1 
clUma-tar'chic  ^ (-tiir'kYk).  a. 
[climate  +  Gr.  ap^e iv  to  rule.] 
Presiding  over  climates  or  terres¬ 
trial  regions.  Obs.  Sr  R. 
cli'mate.  v.  i.  To  dwell  or  so¬ 


journ  in  a  particular  climate  or 
region.  Obs.  Sr  R.  Shak. 

cli-mat'i-cal  (klY-mttt'Y-kal),  a. 
Climatic.  [matic,  -ical.| 

cli  mat'i-cal-ly,  adv.  of  cli-| 
cli-ma'tion  ( klT-mS'sh fin ),  n.  A 
ehmatizing;  acclimation.  Rare* 
cli'ma-tize  (kll'md-tlz),  r.  t.  !f 
i.  To  acclimate  or  become  ac¬ 
climated.  Rare . 
cli  ma^to-log'ic  (-tft-lOj'Yk),  a. 

=  CLIMATOLOGICAL. 
clUma-to-log'i-cal  (-Y-krtl).m.  Of 
or  pertaining  to  climatology  ; 
loosely,  climatic.  —  cll'ma-io- 
log'i-cal-ly,  adv.  [-able.  I 
climb 'a-ble( klTm'a-b’l),  a.  See| 
climbd.  Climbed  Ref.  Sp. 
climber,  v.  i.  To  climb  ;  clam¬ 
ber.  Obs. 


ale,  senate,  c&re,  fttn,  account,  arm,  ask,  sold ;  eve,  event,  find,  recent,  maker;  Ice,  Ill;  old.  ftbey.  irb.  add,  s&ft,  connect ;  use,  unite,  urn,  up,  circus,  menu ; 

1  Foreign  Word,  f  Obsolete  Variant  oil  +  coinoinea  witn.  =  equals. 
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CLINOPINACOIDAL 


plant  that  climbs.  They  are  often  distinguished  by  the 
mode  of  attachment,  as  stem  climbers ,  leaf  climber*,  tendril 
climbers ,  and  root  climbers.  (See  these  terms.)  b  A  device 
to  assist  in  climbing  poles,  as  a  climbing  iron  or  a  spurred 
boot,  c  In  a  locomotive,  a  driving  wheel  or  pair  of  wheels 
with  a  gripping  device,  as  cogs,  for  use  ou  steep  grades. 

climb'ing  (klim'Tng),  p.  pr.  iC*  vb.  n.  of  climb. 
climbing  bittersweet.  =  false  bittersweet.  —  c.  buckwheat, 
the  black  bindweed.  —  c.  fern,  a  delicate  North  American 
schizseaceous  fern  ( Lygodium  pal- 
malum),  with  a  twining  stem  and 
palmately  lobed  sterile  fronds, 
the  snoriferous  fronds  much 
forked  and  forming  a  terminal 
panicle.  It  is  highly  valued  for 
decoration.  Also  called  Hartford 
fem.  —  e.  fish,  a  See  Anabas.  b  A 
mudskipper  or  hopping  fish.  — c. 
fumitory,  a  papaveraceous  vine 
( Adlumia  fungosa)  with  feathery 
leaves  and  large  clusters  of  pretty 
white  or  pinkish  flowers.  —  c.  hemp- 
weed,  a  twining  asteraceous  herb 
( Willugbxya  scandens).  —  c.  hy¬ 
drangea,  a  Japanese  saxifragaceous 
climbing  shrub  ( Schizopnragma 
hydrangeoides)  cultivated  for  its 
bright  green  foliage  and  terminal 
cymes  of  white  flowers  resembling  Climbing  Fern  {Lug o- 
those  of  hydrangea.  —  c.  iron,  a  dlu'"palinatum).  Ke- 
spiked  piece  of  iron  or  steel  made  auce(L 
so  as  to  be  fastened  to  the  foot  or  leg  for  use  in  climbing 
poles,  trees,  etc.  —  o.  lily,  a  A  half-climbing  liliaceous 
plant  of  Africa  (Gloriosa  superba),  cultivated  for  its  yellow 
or  red  flowers,  b  A  similar  plant  of  the  same  region 
( Littonia  modesla)  with  orange  bell-shaped  flowers.  —  c. 
maidenhair,  an  Australian  schizseaceous  climbing  fern  (Ly- 
godium  scandens)  with  delicate  pinnate  fronds.  —  c.  night¬ 
shade,  a  climbing  solanaceous  plant  (Solarium  dulcamara) 
widely  distributed  in  Europe,  Asia,  and  North  America. 
It  has  purple  flowers  succeeded  by  red  berries,  and  is 
sometimes  used  in  medicine  as  a  mild  narcotic.  Called 
also  bittersweet ,  nightshade ,  etc.—  c.  orangeroot.  =  false 
bittersweet.  —  c.  perch.  =  CLIMBING  fish  a  —  c.  sailor, 
Kenilworth  ivy.  —  c.  sorrel,  a  tropical  American  begonia 
(Begonia  scandens)  which  climbs  by  means  of  rootlets.  —  c. 
sumac  or  sumach.  =  poison  ivy. 

Clime  (kllm),  n.  [L.  clima.  See  climate.]  1.  =  cli¬ 
mate,  1.  Obs. 

2.  A  tract  or  region  of  the  earth,  often  with  thought  of  its 
distinctive  climate;  a  climate;  also,  fig.,  region  ;  realm;  — 
chiefly  poetic  or  in  elevated  language. 

Turn  we  to  survey. 

Where  rougher  climes  a  nobler  rnce  display.*  Goldsmith. 

3.  Climate  (in  sense  3);  fig.,  atmosphere.  Poetic.  “The 

azure  clime  of  the  young  season.”  Shelley. 

Syn.  —  See  climate. 

cli  nan'dri  urn  (klT-n&n'drT-wm),  n. ;  L.  pi.  -dria  (-a). 
[NL.;  Gr.  Khivr\  bed  -}-  avrjp,  di^po?,  man.]  Bot.  In  the 
Orchidaceae,  a  cavity  in  the  apex  of  the  column  between 
the  anther  sacs,  often  containing  the  stigmatic  surface  ;  — 
called  also  androclinium. 

ell  nan'thl  um  (-thT-uin),  n.  ;  L.  pi.  -thia  (-a).  [NL. ;  Gr. 
nXivi)  bed  -f-  avOos  flower.]  Bot.  The  receptacle  of  the 
florets  in  the  head  of  a  composite  plant. 

clinch  (klTnch ;  140),  v.  t.  ;  clinched  (klincht)  ;  clinch'- 
ing.  [ME.  clenchen ,  AS.  clencan  (in  comp.)  to  hold  fast, 
to  clinch ;  akin  to  D.  k/inken,  Dan.  klinke ,  Sw.  klinka.  Cf. 
clench,  cling.]  1.  To  fasten  or  fix  securely,  as  with  nails  ; 
to  bend  or  turn  over  the  point  of  (something  that  has  been 
driven  through  an  object),  so  that  it  will  hold  fast;  to 
fasten  (anything)  by  thus  clinching  nails  or  bolts  ;  to 
clench  ;  as,  to  clinch  a  nail ;  to  clinch  plates  on  a  wall. 

2.  To  set  or  shut  fast  together.  =  clench,  2.  Obs.  Swift. 

3  Naut.  To  fasten  by  making  a  clinch. 

4  To  make  conclusive  ;  to  drive  home  ;  to  confirm  ;  estab¬ 
lish  ;  clench  ;  as,  to  clinch  an  argument.  South. 

Clinch,  v.  i.  1.  To  clinch  a  nail  or  bolt  or  fasten  something 
by  means  of  a  clinched  nail  or  bolt ;  to  hold  fast ;  to  grasp 
something  firmly. 

2.  To  set  or  close  together  tightly.  =  clench,  2.  Obs. 

3.  To  seize  or  grasp  one  another,  or  another,  firmly,  as  in 
wrestling  or  fighting  ;  to  grapple  and  struggle  at  close 
quarters ;  as,  the  pugilists  clinched.  Now  U.  S. 

4  To  fix  or  fasten  one’s  self ;  to  cling ;  as,  the  birds 
clinched  on  a  stick. 

clinch,  n.  1.  Act  or  process  of  clinching,  as  a  nail  or  an 
argument ;  a  holding  fast  ;  grip  ;  grasp. 

2  A  fastening  in  which  a  nail  or  bolt  is  clinched  ;  also,  the 
clinched  part  of  the  nail  or  bolt,  or  a  clinched  nail  or  bolt; 
that  which  clinches ;  a  thing  which  grips  or  fastens  securely, 
as  the  overlapping  edge  of  mortar  squeezed  between  the 
laths  in  plastering  a  wall ;  a  clamp  ;  a  holdfast ;  as,  to  se¬ 
cure  anything  by  a  clinch. 

3.  Naut.  A  kind  of  knot  made  with  seizing,  and  called  ac¬ 
cording  to  its  form  Inside,  or  outside,  clinch.  See  knot,  1. 

4.  A  scuffle  in  which  clinching  is  a  prominent  feature; 
6pecif.,  Boring ,  a  position  in  which  the  contestants,  to 
avoid  being  hit,  hold  each  other  around  the  body  with 
one  or  both  arms.  U.  S. 

5-  A  play  upon  words ;  pun.  Rare.  Pope. 

Clinch  bolt  A  bolt  clinched  or  adapted  for  clinching. 

Clinch'er  (klTn'chor  ;  140),  n.  One  that  clinches;  spe¬ 
cif.  :  a  A  workman  who  clinches  nails,  bolts,  or  the  like, 
b  A  clinch  nail  or  the  like,  c  A  tool  for  clinching  nails ; 
a  clinching  iron,  d  A  clincher  tire,  e  That  which  ends  a 
dispute  or  controversy  ;  a  decisive  argument.  Colloq. 

This  author’s  friends  say  it  ’&  a  clincher  ;  the}’  say  he  has  sealed 
tip  Elder’s  mouth  as  tight  as  a  bottle.  Haliburton. 

Clincher  tire.  A  tire  having  beads  or  flanges  on  each  side 
of  its  inner  periphery  which  fit  into  the  turned-over  edges 
of  the  wheel  rim.  See  pneumatic  tire,  Illust. 

clincher  work.  Lap-jointed  work. 

clinching,  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  of  clinch,  v. 
clinching  iron,  a  nail  clincher. 


clinch  joint.  A  lap  joint,  as  in  shingling  or  in  a  clinker- 
built  boat. 

Clinch  nail  A  kind  of  nail  adapted  for  clinching,  usually 
with  a  broad  flattish  head. 

clinch  ring.  An  open  ring  having  the  parts  on  the  sides 
of  the  opening  overlapping  each  other, 
cling  (klTng),  v.  i.  ;  clung  (klung)  ;  cling'ing.  [AS.  clingan 
to  adhere,  to  shrink,  shrivel ;  cf.  Dan.  klynge  to  cluster, 
crowd,  as  n.,  a  cluster,  a  knot,  G.  klungel  a  ball  of  thread, 
and  E.  clinch.]  1.  To  stick  together  or  cohere  in  a  stiff  or 
solid  mass,  as  liquid  in  freezing.  Obs.,  exc.  with  together. 

2  To  shrink,  as  from  heat,  cold,  age,  etc.  ;  shrivel;  wither. 
Obs.  or  Scot,  it-  Dial.  Eng. 

3.  To  adhere  closely,  as  a  wet  garment;  to  stick  or  hold 
fast,  as  by  twining  round,  embracing,  or  squeezing,  or  by 
an  adhesive  surface  ;  to  cleave  ;  as,  the  tendril  of  a  vine 
clings  to  its  support ;  —  often  with  to  or  together. 

To  one  fixed  trust  my  spirit  clings  ; 

I  know  that  God  16  good  !  Whittier 

4.  To  be  or  keep  near,  as  if  adhering  ;  usually  with  to  ;  as, 
the  cloud  clung  to  the  hill. 

cling,  v.  t.  1.  To  compress;  to  cause  to  adhere;  to  stick 
together.  Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng.  Off.  E.  D. 

2.  To  m^.ke  to  shrink  ;  to  contract ;  shrivel.  Obs. 

If  thou  speak’st  false, 

Upon  the  next  tree  shalt  thou  hang  alive, 

Till  famine  cling  thee.  Shak. 

3.  To  cling  to  ;  to  embrace  ;  clasp.  Obs.  or  R.  Tourneur. 

4.  To  cause  to  cling,  as  by  pressing  closely  ;  to  fasten. 

I  clung  my  legs  as  close  to  his  side  as  I  could.  Swift. 
Cling,  n.  1.  Act  of  clinging;  adherence;  attachment.  Rare. 

A  more  tenacious  cling  to  worldly  respects  Mdton. 

2.  Diarrhea  in  cattle  or  sheep.  Scot.  d‘  Dial.  Eng.  Obs. 

3  A  clingstone  peach.  See  clingstone. 

cllng'fislT  (kling'fish'),  n.  Any  of  various  fishes  having 
a  sucker  on  the  under  side  of  the  body  by  which  they  cling 
to  stones,  etc. ;  —  applied  esp.  to  those  of  the  family  Gobie- 
socidse,  but  also  to  some  of  the  Gobiidae. 
cling'ing,  p.  a.  That  clings.  —  cling'ing-ly,  adv.  — 
cling'ing  ness,  n. 

cling'stone  (-ston'),  n.  A  stone  which  in  certain  varieties 
of  peach  adheres  closely  to  the  flesh  ;  hence,  any  peach 
having  such  a  stone  ;  —  called  also  cling. 
cling'y  (-T),  a.  Apt  to  cling  ;  adhesive  ;  tenacious. 
clin'ic(kltn'Tk),  n.  [Cf.  F.  clinique.  SeecLiNicAL.]  1.  A 
bedrid  patient,  esp.  in  a  hospital.  Obs.  or  R. 

2.  Eccl.  Hist.  One  who  received  baptism  on  his  deathbed  or 
postponed  it  until  then,  believing  that  sins  committed  after 
the  reception  of  this  sacrament  could  not  be  atoned  for. 

3.  Med.  a  Instruction  of  a  class  of  medical  students  by 
the  examination  an  -  treatment  of  patients  in  the  presence 
of  the  pupils,  b  The  gathering  of  a  number  of  students  at 
a  clinical  lecture,  c  An  institution  connected  with  a  medi¬ 
cal  college  or  hospital  devoted  to  the  examination  and  free 
treatment  of  patients. 

Clln'iC,  ( 1 .  Clinical ;  as,  clinic  baptism  ;  clinic  convert ;  — 
used  chiefly  in  ecclesiastical  sense, 
clln'i-cal  (klin'T-kal),  a.  [Gr.  kXwikos,  fr.  k\Ivt\  bed,  fr. 
kAli  clv  to  lean,  recline  :  cf.  F.  clinique.  See  lean,  v.  ?'.] 
Of  or  pertaining  to  a  sick  bed  or  deathbed  ;  specif.:  a  Med. 
Pertaining  to  the  sick  bed  of  a  hospital  patient,  as  used  in 
connection  with  medical  instruction  ;  of,  pert,  to,  or  by 
means  of,  a  clinic,  b  Eccl.  Administered  or  made  on  a  sick 
bed  or  deathbed  ;  as,  clinical  baptism  ;  a  clinical  convert, 
clinical  lecture,  a  discourse  upon  medical  topics  illustrated 
by  the  exhibition  and  examination  of  patients.  —  c.  medicine, 
c.  surgery,  that  part  of  medicine  or  surgery  occupied  with 
investigation  of  disease  in  the  living  subject.  Hence,  c.  sur¬ 
geon,  c.  physician. —  c.  thermometer.  Med.,  a  self-registering 
thermometer  for  determining  the  temperature  of  the  body, 
clln'i-cal-ly,  adv.  In  a  clinical  manner ;  by  clinical  ex¬ 
amination  or  observations  ;  in  clinical  language  or  practice, 
cli-nl'cian  (klT-msh'fin),  n.  Med.  One  versed  in  clinical 
medicine  or  surgery. 

clink  (kltrjk),  v.  i.  ;  clinked  (klTqkt) ;  clink'ing.  [ME. 
clinken ;  akin  to  G.  klingen ,  D.  klinken,  Sw.  klinga,  Dan. 
klinge;  prob.  of  imitative  origin.  Cf.  clank,  click,  v.  i.] 

1.  To  make  a  clink  ;  to  give  out  a  slight,  sharp,  tinkling 

sound;  to  jingle.  “  The  clinking  latch.”  Tennyson. 

2.  To  rime  ;  to  jingle.  Swift. 

3.  To  move  with  a  clinking  sound  ;  as,  he  clinked  over  the 

pavement.  Thackeray. 

4.  To  move,  go,  act,  etc.,  quickly  and  abruptly ;  to  clap  ;  — 
chiefly  with  adverbs  ;  as,  to  clink  down ,  to  sit  or  drop  down 
quickly  ;  to  clink  off ,  to  depart  quickly.  Scot.  &  Dial.  Eng. 

clink,  v.  t.  1.  To  cause  to  clink  ;  to  strike  together  so  as 
to  produce  a  clink  ;  as,  to  clink  glasses  or  a  bell. 

2.  To  make  rime  or  jingle  ;  to  compose  (rimes  or  verses). 

3.  To  strike  or  beat  smartly  ;  to  slap.  Scot,  dr  Dial.  Eng. 

4.  To  put,  move,  seize,  etc.,  quickly  and  abruptly  or  sud¬ 
denly  ;  to  clap  ;  —  chiefly  with  adverbs  ;  as,  to  clink  away , 
to  snatch  away;  to  clink  down ,  to  clap  down;  to  clink 
(one’s  self)  off,  to  run  away.  Scot.  &  Dial.  Eng. 

Clink,  n.  1  A  slight,  sharp,  tinkling  sound,  as  from  the 
collision  of  sonorous  bodies;  —  expressing  a  sound  higher 
and  weaker  or  thinner  and  clearer  than  clank.  Shak. 

2.  Rime  ;  assonance  ;  jingle.  R.  Brotvning. 

3.  The  sharp  note  of  certain  birds,  as  the  stonecliat. 

4-  A  smart  sounding  blow  ;  rap;  slap.  Scot,  dr  Dial .  Eng. 
5  Money;  cash;  coin.  Colloq.,  Scot.  Burns. 

6.  An  instant;  moment;  as,  in  a.  clink.  Scot.  Barrie. 
clink,  v.  t.  [See  1st  clinch.]  To  clinch  or  clench.  Scot. 
i(-  Dial.  Eng. 

clink,  n.  A  prison  or  prison  cell  ;  a  lockup  ;  —  probably 
from  the  noted  prison  so  called  in  Southwark,  England. 
Colloq.  “  I ’m  here  in  the  clink .”  Kipling. 

Clink'er  (-er),  n.  One  that  clinks,  or  makes  a  sharp,  ring¬ 
ing  sound  ;  specif.,  pi.  (Slang),  fetters, 
clink'er,  n.  [See  clink  to  clinch.]  1.  One  that  clinks,  or 
clinches  ;  a  clincher. 


clime,  climme.  climb. 
ell  na'jnen  (kl!-na'mSn),  u.  ; pi. 
cun  vmina  (kll-nftm'T-nd).  [L., 
fr.  clinare  to  bend.)  Turn  ;  bias, 
clinch  (klTnsh  ;  140),  n.  A  limp 
or  halt.  Scot. 

clinch,  v.  t.  To  limp;  halt.  Scot. 
cllnch'built',  clinch'er-built', 
(klTnch-;  14<>).=clinker-built. 
Clinch  sandstone  [From  Clinch 
mountain,  Tennessee.]  Geol.  A 
Silurian  formation  in  the  Appa¬ 
lachian  Mountains. 


clincht.  Clinched.  Ret.  S/>. 
clinch  work.  Clincher  work, 
cline  (kiln),  i-  [Cf.  OF. 
r liner ,  E.  incline .]  To  incline  ; 
bow.  Ohs. 

cling'er,  n.  One  that  clings, 
clin'ic,  a.  [Or  /cAiVeir  to  in¬ 
cline.]  Min.  Oblique.  Rare. 
clin'i-cist  ( klYn'Y-sYst),  n.  Med. 
a  A  student  attending  clinics, 
b  Clinician. 

cli-nid'i-um  (klY-nYd'Y-i/m).  n.  ; 
jjl.-iA(-d).  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  *Ai- 


viStov,  dim.  of  kXli’tj  bed.]  Bot. 
One  of  the  spore-bearing  fila¬ 
ments  in  a  pycnidium. 

|l  cli  nique'  (kle'nek'),  n.  [F.] 
Med.  A  clinic. 

clin'i-um  (klYn'Y-?Ym),  n. ;  pi. 
CLINIA  (-&).  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  kAiVtj 
bed.]  Bot.  A  receptacle  ;  — 
used  chiefly  in  combination, 
clink  (klYijk),  n.  A  very  small 
poor  ale,  brewed  chiefly  for  har¬ 
vest  laborers.  Eng.  Or/.  E.  D. 
clink'ant.  +  clinquant. 


clink'clank',  n.  A  noise  made 
up  of  clinks  followed  by,  or  al¬ 
ternating  with,  clanks  ;  fig.,  a 
mere  jingle  of  words, 
clinker  bell.  An  icicle  ;  clinker. 
Dial.  Eng.  [work. I 

clinker  work.  =  clinch er| 
clink'et,  clink'it  (klTqk'Yt) 
Scot.  pret.  &  p.  p.  of  clink. 
clink  shell.  =  jingle  shell. 
clinkt.  Clinked.  Ref.  Sp. 
clink'um  clank'um  A  rhyth¬ 
mical  variation  of  clinkclank. 


2.  A  nail  adapted  to  be  clinched. 

3.  One  very  good,  fine,  or  extraordinary  of  its  kind.  Col¬ 
loq.  ,  Eng.  “  She  ’s  a  clinker  !  ”  W.  Black, 

clink'er  (kltqk'er),  v.  1. ;  clink'ered  (-erd) ;  clink'er-ing. 
To  fasten  or  make  strong  with  clinkers,  or  clinch  nails, 
clink'er,  n.  [From  clink';  cf.  D.  klinker  a  brick  so  hard 
that  it  makes  a  sonorous  sound,  from  klinken  to  clink.  Cf. 
clinkstone.]  1.  A  kind  of  brick.  See  Dutch  clinker. 

2.  A  brick  whose  surface  has  become  vitrified,  or  a  mass 
composed  of  several  bricks  run  together  by  the  action  of 
the  fire  in  the  kiln  or  clamp. 

3.  Stony  matter  more  or  less  vitrified  or  fused  together,  as 
that  formed  in  a  furnace  from  impurities  in  the  coal,  or  in 
a  kiln  in  making  Portland  cement,  or  that  ejected  from  a 
volcano  ;  slag  ;  also,  any  particular  mass  of  such  matter. 

4.  A  scale  of  oxide  of  iron,  formed  in  forging. 

5-  The  coarsest  grade  of  rouge  used  by  watchmakers,  for 
polishing  steel  after  it  is  tempered. 

Clink'er,  v.  t.  To  cause  to  form  clinker  ;  as,  sulphur 
clinkers  the  ashes  in  certain  coals. 

clink'er,  v.  i.  To  make  clinkers  in  burning,  as  slaggy  coal. 
Clink'er.  Hum'phry  (hum'frl  kliqk'er).  The  hero  of 
Smollett’s  novel  “The  Expedition  of  Humphry  Clinker.” 
He  is  a  poor  workhouse  boy,  apprenticed  to  a  blacksmith, 
and  later  employed  as  an  hostler’s  assistant  and  extra  pos¬ 
tilion.  Having  been  dismissed  from  the  stable,  he  attracts 
the  notice  of  Mr.  Bramble,  who  takes  him  into  his  family 
as  a  servant.  He  becomes  the  accepted  lover  of  Winifred 
Jenkins,  and  turns  out  to  be  a  natural  son  of  Mr.  Bramble. 

The  name  is  often  spelled  Humphrey ,  but  it  is  Hum¬ 
phry  in  the  first  edition  (1771). 

clink'er-built',  a.  [Cf.  clinch.]  Shipbuilding  dc  Boiler 
Making.  Having  the  external  planks  or  metal  plates  put 
on  so  that  one  edge  of  each  overlaps  the  edge  of  the  plank 
or  plate  next  it  like  clapboards  on  a  house,  clinched  nails  or 
rivets  being  used  to  fasten  them  together  ;  lapstreak.  See 
carvel-built,  Illust. 

Clink'ing.  p.  a.  1.  That  clinks,  or  tinkles. 

2  Splendid  ;  first-rate  ;  fine.  Slang  or  Dial. 
clink'stone'  (klink'ston'),  n.  [clink stone  ;  —  alluding  to 
its  sonorousness.]  A  kind  of  igneous  rock.  =  phonolite. 
cli'no-  (kli'no-).  A  combining  form  from  Greek  Khtvew,  to 
incline  ;  as,  clinometer,  c/mopyramid,  c/morliombic,  etc. 
cli'no  chlore  (-klor),  n.  [clino-  Gr.  xA wpo?  pale  green.] 
Min.  A  silicate  of  aluminium  and  magnesium,  H„Mg5Al2- 
Si;s018,  usually  containing  iron  ;  —  called  also  ripidolite.  It 
occurs  in  mouoclinic  (pseudohex agonal)  crystals,  in  folia  or 
scales,  or  massive,  is  commonly  of  a  green  color,  and  be¬ 
longs  to  the  chlorite  group.  H.,  2-2.5.  Sp.  gr.,  2.G5-2.7S. 
cli  noc'la  site  (kli-nSk'ld-sit ;  klFno-kla'sit),  n.  Also  cli'- 
no-clase  (kli'no-klas).  [clino-  -f-  Gr.  kX<xv  to  break  :  —  re¬ 
ferring  to  its  oblique  cleavage.]  Min.  A  basic  copper  arse¬ 
nate,  Cu;i(As04)2'3Cu(0H)2,  dark  green  and  translucent,  in 
prismatic  crystals  or  massive.  H.,  2.5-3.  Sp.  gr.,  4.19-4.37. 
Cli  no  di  ag'O  nal  (kli'no-di-Sg'o-nal),  n.  [clino-  diag¬ 
onal.']  Cryst.  The  diagonal  or  lateral  axis  in  the  mono¬ 
clinic  system  which  makes  an  oblique  angle  with  the  verti¬ 
cal  axis.  Also  used  adjectively. 
cli'no-graph  (kll'no-graf),  n.  [clino-  -graph.]  1.  An 
instrument  for  ascertaining  the  deviation  of  a  borehole,  as 
for  a  well  or  mining  shaft,  from  the  vertical. 

2.  A  drawing  instrument  having  two  straight  edges  united 
by  a  hinge,  and  capable  of  being  set  at  any  desired  angle. 
It  is  used  on  a  drawing  board  like  a  set  square. 

Cli  no-graph'ic  (-grSf'Tk),  a.  Pertaining  to  or  designating 
that  mode  of  projection  in  drawing  in  which  the  rays  of  light 
are  supposed  to  fall  obliquely  on  the  plane  of  projection. 
Cli  no  hu'mite  (-hu'mit),  n.  [clino- -f-  humite.]  A  mineral 
closely  resembling  humite,  but  crystallizing  in  the  mono¬ 
clinic  system. 

cli'noid  (kll'noid),  a.  [Gr.  kAiVtj  bed  -f-  -oid.]  Anat.  Desig¬ 
nating  the  part  (the  clinoid  plate)  of  the  sphenoid  bone 
behind  the  sella  turcica  ;  also,  esp.,  certain  processes  (the 
clinoid  processes)  of  the  sphenoid,  said  to  be  named  from 
a  fancied  resemblance  to  bedposts.  The  anterior  pair  form 
the  posterior  angles  of  the  lesser  wings ;  the  middle  and 
posterior  pairs  mark  respectively  the  anterior  and  poste¬ 
rior  boundaries  of  the  sella  turcica. 

cli  nol'o  gy  (kli-n<51'o-jT),  n.  [clino- ~\~ -logy.]  Biol.  The 
study  of  the  decline  or  retrogression  of  an  organism  after 
maturity,  or  of  a  group  of  organisms  after  passing  its  period 
of  culmination.  — cli  no-log'ic  (klI'no-15j'Tk),  a. 
Cli-nom'e-ter  (kli-n5m'e-ter),  n.  [clino-  -f-  -meter.] 
of  various  instruments  for  measuring  or  indicating 
angles  of  slope,  elevation,  or  inclination,  as :  the 
dip  of  beds  or  strata  (Geol.),  the 
slope  of  an  embankment  or  cut¬ 
ting  (Surv.),  the 
angle  of  elevation 
of  a  rifle  or  gun, 
the  inclination  or 
roll  of  a  ship  (the 
clinometer  in  this 
case  generally  con¬ 
sisting  of  a  pendu¬ 
lum  or  a  curved 
spirit  level),  the 
departure  from  the  level  of  sills  or  other  horizontal  fram¬ 
ing  timbers  (Car]).),  the  inclination  of  the  human  profile, 
the  inclinations  of  the  vertical  meridian  of  the  cornea,  etc. 
The  surveying  clinometer  is  a  hand  instrument  consisting 
of  a  short  telescope,  bubble  tube,  and  graduated  vertical 
arc.  It  is  essentially  a  hand  level  when  the  vernier  is  set 
to  read  zero,  and  is  called  also  Abney  level. 

ClFno-met'ric  (kli'no-mgt'rTk),  a.  1.  Pertaining  to,  or  as¬ 
certained  by,  the  clinometer. 

2.  Pert,  to  oblique  crystalline  forms,  or  to  solids  having  ob¬ 
lique  angles  between  theaxes;  as,  the  clinometric  systems, 
cli-nom'e-try  (kli-nbm'e-trT),  n.  The  art  or  operation  of 
measuring  with  a  clinometer. 


Any 


Clinometer 


clFno-ax'is,  w.  [clino-  +  axis.] 
Cryst  =  CLI  NODI  AGONAL, 
c’i  no-ceph'a-ly  (klUnfi-sgf'a- 
li),cli  no-ce-phal/’ic(-8?-f&l'lk), 
etc.  Vars.of  k li noceph a ly, etc . 
cli 'no-dome \  n.  [clino-  4-  dome.] 
Cryst.  See  dome.  —  cli  no-do- 
mat'ic  (-do-mttt'Yk),  a. 
cli  no-he'dral  ^  (-he'dr^l).  a. 
[clino-  -f-  Gr.  (Spa  seat,  base.] 
Cryst.  Noting  a  rare  class  of 
crystals  of  the  monoclinic  sys¬ 
tem  having  a  plane,  but  not 


an  axis,  of  symmetry, 
cli'no-he'drite.n.  AlsoclFno-e'- 
drite  [clino-  4-  Gr.  e‘6pa  seat, 
base.]  Min.  A  silicate  of  zinc 
and  calcium,  II>CaZnSiOr„  oc¬ 
curring  in  the  form  of  colorless, 
white,  or  purplish  monoclinic 
crystals.  II.,  5.5.  Sp.  gr.,  3.33. 
clPno  met'ri-cal,  a.  =  clino¬ 
metric. 

clUBO-pln'arCoid.  n.  [clino-  -f 
pinacoid.]  See  pinacoid. — 

cli  no  pin  a-coi'dal.  a. 


food,  fobt ;  out,  oil ;  chair  ;  go  ;  sing,  iijk  ;  then,  thin  ;  nature,  verdure  (250) ;  K  =  ch  in  G.  icli,  ach  (144) ;  boN ;  yet ;  zh  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Goidr. 
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CLOCHARD 


Cli  no-po'di  um  (kli'no-po'dT-fim),  n.  [NL. ;  Gr.  k\ivt) 
couch  7rov9,  noSos  foot ;  — from  the  fancied  resemblance 
of  the  flowers  to  casters.]  Bot.  A  large  genus  of  menthaceous 
herbs  or  underslirubs  of  the  north  temperate  zone,  haying 
variously  clustered,  rather  large  flowers,  with  a  bilabiate, 
many-nerved  calyx.  The  species  are  known  as  basil ,  balm, 
and  calamint.  The  genus  is  also  called  Calamintha. 
cll'no-stat  (kli'no-stSt),  n.  [clino-  -j-  Gr.  lo-rduai  to  make 
to  stand.]  An  apparatus  consisting  of  a  slowly  revolving 
disk,  usually  regulated  by  clockwork,  by  means  of  which 
the  action  of  external  agents,  as  light  and  gravity,  on 
the  movements  of  growing  plants  may  be  modified  or  elim¬ 
inated. 


Clin 'quant  (klTq'kant),  a.  [OF.]  Glittering,  as  tinsel  ; 
tinseled;  dressed  in,  or  overlaid  with,  tinsel  finery.  Shak. 

Clln'quant,  n.  [F.j  Imitation  gold  leaf ;  tinsel ;  Dutch 
gold  ;  hence,  in  literature  or  art,  that  which  is  showy  or 
speciously  fine  but  lacks  real  value  or  taste. 

Clin  to'ni  a  (klTn-to'nT-ri),  n.  [NL.,  after  De  Witt  Clinton , 
American  statesman.]  Bot.  A  genus  of  convallariaceous 
plants  bearing  large,  ribbed,  basal  leaves,  and  an  umbel  of 
yellow  or  greenish  flowers  on  a  naked  scape.  Four  species, 
of  which  C.  borealis  is  best  known,  occur  in  the  eastern 
United  States,  two  on  the  Pacific  coast  of  the  United 
States,  and  two  in  Asia.  Also  [/.  c.  ],  a  plant  of  this  genus  ; 
—  called  also  bear-tongue  and  Clinton's  lily. 

Clln'ton-ite  (klTn'twn-it),  7i. [After  De  Witt  Clinton.']  Min. 
A  foliated  monoclinic  mineral.  =  seybertite. 

Clintonite  group.  A  group  of  minerals  intermediate  be¬ 
tween  the  micas  and  the  chlorites ;  —  sometimes  called  brit¬ 
tle  micas.  It  includes  clintonite,  margarite,  chloritoid,  etc. 

Cll'O  (kll'o),  n.  [L.,  fr.  Gr.  KA«iu>  the  proclaimer,  fr.  *Aeieiv 
to  call,  tell  of,  make  famous.]  1.  Class.  Myth.  The  Muse 
of  history. 

2.  [NL.]  Zool.  a  A  genus  of  thecosomatous  pteropods 
having  an  external  symmetrical  shell,  b  Syn.  of  Clione. 

Cli-O'ne  (kll-o'ne),  n.  [NL.]  Zool.  A  genus  of  naked 
pteropods,  abundant  in  the  Arctic 
Ocean.  They  constitute  a  large  part 
of  the  food  of  the  Greenland  whale. 

clip(klTp  ),v.t.  ;  clipped  (klTpt)  or  clipt  ; 
clip'ping.  [ME.  cluppen ,  clippen ,  to 
embrace,  AS.  clyppan  to  embrace, 
clasp;  cf.  Icel.  klypa  to  pinch,  squeeze.] 

1.  To  embrace;  hug;  to  encircle  closely; 
encompass.  Archaic  or  Dial.  “Nep¬ 
tune’s  arms,  who  clippeth  thee  about.’' 

Shak.  “  The  bound  which  clips  the 
world  with  darkness  round.”  Shelley. 

2.  To  clutch  ;  to  hold  in  a  tight  grip. 

Clip,  v.  i.  To  embrace  or  hug.  Archaic 

or  Dial.  Coleridge. 

clip,  7i.  [See  clip  to  embrace.]  1.  An 
embrace.  Ob s.  Sir  P.  Sidney. 

2.  That  which  clips,  or  clasps;  a  de¬ 
vice  for  clasping  and  holding  tightly  ; 
as  :  a  Far.  A  crescent-shaped  ear  drawn  up  from  the 
outer  surface  of  a  horseshoe  at  the  toe  or  side  wall  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  shoe  from  shifting  on  the  foot.  See  horseshoe, 
Illust.  b  Angling.  A  gaff  or  hook  for  use  in  landing  the 
fish,  as  in  salmon  or  trout  fishing.  Scot.  &  Dial.  Eng. 
C  A  grappling  iron,  d  A  clasp  or  holder  for  letters,  bills, 
clippings,  etc.  e  An  em¬ 
bracing  strap,  as  of  iron 
or  brass,  for  connecting 
parts  together  ;  specif., 
the  iron  strap,  with  loop, 
at  either  end  of  a  whiffle- 
tree.  f  Any  of  various  de- 
vices  for  confining  the  '  ar,0UB  form9  of  CllP8  for  W"8' 
bottom  of  a  trousers  leg,  used  in  bicycling,  g  A  device  to 
hold  several,  usually  five,  cartridges  for  charging  the  maga¬ 
zine  of  some  rifles  ;  also,  the  number  of  cartridges  so  held, 
h  Ordnance.  In  the  British  service,  an  instrument  for  lift¬ 
ing  heavy  shells,  i  An  instrument  for  lifting  pots,  etc., 
from  a  fire,  or  for  carrying  barrels,  etc.  Scot.  &  Dial.  Eng. 
J  Croquet  &  Roque.  A  marker  of  distinctive  color  clasped 
to*a  hoop  to  indicate  that  it  is  the  next  in  course  for  a  ball, 
k  Carriage  Building ,  etc.  A 
clamp  consisting  of  a  u  piece 
having  screwed  ends  with  a  cross¬ 
piece  (clip  yoke)  fitting  over  them 
secured  by  nuts.  1  Building.  A 
metal  device  to  connect  up  angle 
and  tee  irons  to  rolled  beams 
without  drilling  or  bolting;  also, 
a  device  to  prevent  roofing  tiles 
or  slates  from  slipping,  m  Surg. 

An  instrument  used  to  arrest  the 

bleeding  of  vessels  during  opera-  l  A  form  of  Clip  used  in 
tions.  building  ;  2  Same  in  place. 


Clione  ( C.  papilio- 
nacea).  a  Cepnalic 
Appendages;  w 
Wings;  J  Foot. 
Enlarged. 


•cli'no-prism.  n.  [ cli  no-  + 

prism.)  Crf/st.  See  prism. 
•clino-pyr'a-mid,  a.  [clino-  + 
pyramid .]  Cryst.  See  pyramid. 
cli'no-rhom'bic,  a.  [clino-  4- 
rhombic.)  =  monoclinic. 
cli  no-spo-ran'gi-nm,  n.;  pi. 
-gia.  LcZtHO-  4-  sporangium .] 
Bot.  =  PYCNIDIUM.  [SPORE. I 

cli'no-spore,  n.  Bot.  =  styi.o-I 
clint,  clent,  v.  i.  8f  t.  To  clinch 
or  clench.  Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 
clint  (klYnt),  n.  [Cf.  Dan.  & 
Sw.  klint.)  Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 
6r  chiefly  Scot.  A  hard  or  flinty 
rock;  a  rocky  cliff;  a  projecting 
rock  or  ledge. 

clint'ing,  n.  A  clinking.  Rare. 
Clin 'ton  (klYn'trtn),  n.  [From 
Clinton,  New  York.]  Geol.  A 
formation  of  the  Silurian  sys¬ 
tem  in  the  central  and  eastern 
United  States ;  also,  the  epoch 
when  it  was  formed.  See  ge¬ 
ology,  Chart. 

Clin'ton.  n.  A  black  hardy  grape 
cultivated  in  the  northeastern 
United  States  chiefly  for  wine. 
Clin  'ton’s  lil''  y.  See’CuxTONiA. 
clint'y  (klYn'tY),  a.  Character¬ 
ized  by  dints  ;  rocky.  Chiefly 
Scot. 

cli'nore  (kll'nflr  ;  klY-nOr'),  n. 
[Gr.  k\Lv*iv  to  slope  +  -tire.] 
J lath.  Direction  in  space  as  de¬ 


termined  by  inclination  to  axes 
of  reference,  as  of  a  vector. 

J.  Thomson. 
Cli'o  (klT'o),  n.  A  name  formed 
from  the  four  letters  used  by 
Addison  as  his  signatures  in  the 
“  Spectator,"  probably  referring 
to  the  places  where  the  essays 
were  composed,  viz.,  Chelsea, 
London,  Islington,  and  the  Of¬ 
fice,  rather  than  the  Muse  Clio. 
Cli-o'na  (kli-6'nd),  n.  [NL.,  fr. 
C7io  the  Muse.]  Zool.  A  genus 
of  boring  sponges  (which  see), 
clip  bond.  See  bond,  n.,  10  a. 
clipe.  Var.  of  clype.  Scot. 
clipes.  +  ECLIPSE, 
clip'e-ua.  +  CLYPEUS. 
clip'flsh',  clipp'fiah/.  Vara,  of 

KLIPFISH. 
clipie.  clepe. 
clip'-load'ing,  a.  Gun.  Fitted 
for  loading  with  a  clip,  or  car¬ 
tridge  holder. 

clippe.  «[•  clip.  [clip,  v.  I 
clipped  (klYnt),  pret.  &•  />.  p.  of| 
clip'per-built',  a.  Built  like  a 
clipper. 

clipper  ship.  Naut.  A  clipper, 
clipper  sled.  =  clipper,  3d 
clip'ping-ly,  adr.  of  clipping. 
clips,  clipse  (klYps),  v.  t.  To 
clip  or  embrace.  Dial.  Eng. 
clipse  (klips).  Aphetic  form 
of  eclipse.  Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 
clip 'some  (klYp'sum),  a.  Fit 


clip  (klTp),  v.  t.  [ME.  clippen  ;  cf.  Icel.  &  Sw.  klippa ,  Dan. 
klippe .]  1.  To  cut,  cut  off,  or  snip,  as  with  shears  or 

scissors ;  —  often  with  off,  away ,  etc. 

Sentenced  to  have  his  ears  clipped.  Macaulay. 

2.  Specif. :  a  To  cut  off  or  trim  the  hair  of ;  to  poll,  b  To 
shear  (sheep) ;  to  cut  off  (a  sheep’s  wool  or  fleece)  ;  also,  to 
yield  on  shearing,  c  To  cut  or  pare  off  the  edge  of  (coin) ; 
to  diminish  or  mutilate  (coin)  in  this  way. 

3.  To  curtail ;  to  cut  short. 

All  my  reports  go  with  the  modest  truth  ; 

Nor  more,  nor  clipped,  but  so.  Shak. 

In  London  they  clip  their  words  after  one  manner  about  the 
court,  another  in  the  city,  and  a  third  in  the  suburbs.  Swift. 
to  clip  the  wings  of,  to  lop  the  wing  feathers  of  so  that 
flight  is  impossible  or  greatly  restricted;  hence,  to  cripple 
in  action,  power,  or  resources ;  to  deprive  of  the  means 
of  achieving  any  ambition  or  aspiration. 

Clip,  u.  i.  1.  To  clip  or  cut  anything,  as  the  hair,  words, 
coin,  etc. 

2.  [Perh.  a  different  word  ;  cf.  D.  kleppen  to  clatter,  and 
E.  clipper  a  kind  of  vessel.]  To  move  the  wings  swiftly  ; 
to  fly  swiftly  ;  — sometimes  with  indefinite  object  it. 

Straight  flies  at  t^ieck,  and  clips  it  down  the  wind.  Dry  den. 

3.  To  move  or  run  swiftly.  Colloq. 

clip,  ».  [See  clip  to  cut.]  1.  pi.  Shears,  as  for  clipping 
sheep.  Chiefly  Scot.  Bums. 

2.  That  which  is  clipped  ;  a  clipping,  as  from  cloth  ;  spe¬ 
cif.,  the  product  of  a  single  shearing  of  sheep  ;  a  season’s 
crop  of  wool. 

3.  An  act  of  clipping  ;  a  cutting  ;  a  shearing. 

4.  A  sharp  blow  or  stroke,  as  with  the  hand  ;  a  cut ;  as,  he 
hit  him  a  clip.  Slang  or  Colloq. 

5.  A  rapid  gait  or  pace  ;  a  speed.  Colloq.  “  A  three-min¬ 
ute  clip."  Kipling. 

clip  hook-  Naut.  A  sister  hook.  The  term  clip  hook  is 
sometimes  restricted  to  those  having  the  eye  perpendicu¬ 
lar  to  the  plane  of  the  hooks. 

Clip'per  (klip'er),  n.  One  that  clips,  or  embraces  ;  specif., 
pi.,  clip  hooks,  or  sister  hooks. 

clip'per,  n.  1.  One  that  clips  something  ;  specif.,  a  clip¬ 
ping  or  cutting  instrument,  as  a  pruning  hook  ;  esp.,  a 
machine  for  clipping  hair. 

2.  [Cf.  clip  to  move  swiftly,  and  D.  klepper  a  steed,  perh. 
named  from  the  clattering  of  its  hoofs.]  One  that  clips, 
moves  swiftly,  or  runs  or  scuds  along  ;  as  a  A  fast  horse. 

If  you  hear  of  anybody  in  Washington  who  is  looking  for  a 
regular  clipper,  tell  him  about  Vixen.  Century  Mag. 

b  Naut.  A  fast-sailing  vessel ;  esp.,  a  vessel  with  a  sharp 
bow,  built  and  rigged  for  fast  sailing.  The  name  was  first 
borne  by  the  “  Baltimore  clippers,”  famous  as  privateers 
in  the  early  wars  of  the  United  States,  c  A  person  or 
thing  of  striking  excellence  or  marked  superiority  ;  a  first- 
rate  thing  of  its  kind.  Slang.  •  Thackeray. 

A  real  clipper  of  a  dog.  Kipling. 

d  A  coasting  sled  with  a  low  body  and  round  spring  runners. 
4.  =  hellgramite. 

clipper  bow  Naut.  An  overhanging  bow  with  concave  or 
flat  entrance,  in  distinction  from  a  bow  with  a  straight 
stem  and  from  a  full  bow  with  convex  or  swelling  entrance, 
clip'ping,  p.  a.  That  clips,  clasps,  or  embraces. 

Clip'ping,  p.  a.  1.  That  clips,  or  cuts,  as  with  shears; 
that  clips,  or  moves  swiftly.  “  A  clipping  breeze.”  Lowell. 
2.  First-rate;  excellent.  Slang.  Thackeray. 

clip'ping,  n.  [See  clip  to  embrace.]  Act  of  embracing  ; 
clasping.  Archaic. 

clip'ping,  n.  [See  clip  to  cut.]  1.  Act  of  cutting,  trim¬ 
ming,  curtailing,  or  diminishing;  specif.,  the  practice  of 
.  clipping  the  edges  of  coins. 

2.  That  which  is  clipped  off  or  out  of  something  ;  a  piece 


separated  by  clipping  ;  as,  newspaper  clippings. 

Clipping  time  a  Sheep-shearing  time,  b  The  nick  of 
time.  Scot. 

clip  plate  Carriage  Building.  A  plate  fixed  to  the  axle 
by  a  clip,  resting  upon  a  carriage  spring, 
clip  pulley.  Mach.  A  pulley  whose  rim  is  so  constructed 
that  the  pressure  of  a  driving 
rope  passing  over  it  causes  the 
rim  to  grip  the  rope  tightly. 

This  enables  wire  rope  to  be 
used  largely  for  power  trans¬ 
mission  where  otherwise  it 
would  be  impracticable. 

Clip  tongs.  Smithing.  Straight¬ 
nosed  tongs  for  holding  heated 
metal  while  shaping  it. 
clique  (klek),  n.  [F.,  fr.  OF. 
cliquier  to  click.  See  click,  v.  i.] 

1.  A  narrow  circle  of  persons 
associated  by  common  interests 
or  for  the  accomplishment  of  a 
common  purpose;  a  small  and  exclusive  set  or  coterie; — 
generally  used  in  a  bad  sense. 

2.  The  principle  or  system  of  cliques  ;  cliquishness. 

The  habits  of  clique  and  caste.  Emerson. 

Syn.  —  See  coterie. 


Section  of  a  form  of  Clip 
Pulley,  r  Rim  of  pulley  ; 
c  c  Clip  gripping  the  Ca¬ 
ble  b. 


Clique  (klek),  v.  i.  To  associate  together,  or  act  with 
others,  in  a  clique  ;  to  plot.  Colloq. 
cll'quish  (kle'kTsh),  a.  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  smacking  of, 
a  clique  ;  disposed  to  form  cliques  ;  exclusive  in  spirit. 
Cli'qulsm  (-kTz’m),  n.  Tendency  to  form  cliques;  the 
spirit,  principles,  or  ways  of  cliques  ;  cliquishness, 
clish'-clash'  (kllsh'klSsh'),  n.  1.  A  noise  of  repeated 
clashing. 

2.  Idle  talk  ;  gossip  ;  scandal.  Scot.  <t*  Dial.  Eng. 
Clis'tO-  (klis'to-).  Combining  form  from  Greek  *Aet<rrd$ 
closed.  See  cleisto-,  and  for  various  forms  (as  clistocarp, 
clistocarpous,  clistogamic,  clistogamons.  clistogamy,  etc.)  be¬ 
ginning  in  clisto -,  see  those  in  cleisto-. 

Cli-tel'lum  (kli-tfil'fim ;  kli-),  n.  ;  L.  pi.  -la  (-Id).  [NL., 
prob.  fr.  L.  clitellae  a  pack  saddle.]  A  thickened  glandular 
section  of  the  body  of  certain  annelids,  as  earthworms 
(where  it  consists  of  several  consecutive  segments  in  front 
of  the  middle)  and  leeches.  It  is  an  accessory  reproduc¬ 
tive  organ  secreting  a  viscid  material.  —  cli  tel'lar  (-dr),  a. 
CILtO-cy'be  (kli'to-sFbe),  n.  [NL. ;  Gr.  kAito?  a  slope  -f- 
kvPt}  head.]  Bot.  A  genus  of  white-spored  agaricaceous 
fungi  with  flat  or  funnel-shaped  pileus  and  elastic  stem. 
Several  species,  as  C.  Candida ,  are  edible.  C.  illudens , 
which  is  saffron  yellow  and  phosphorescent,  is  poisonous. 
The  plants  are  tufted  or,  less  often,  solitary. 

Cli-to'ri-a  (kli-to'rl-a),  n.  [NL.  See  clitoris.]  Bot.  A 
genus  of  fabaceous  herbs  or  woody  vines  of  warm  regions 
with  pinnately  trifoliolate  or  sometimes  5-9-foliolate 
leaves,  and  large  showy  axillary  flowers.  Several  species, 
as  C.  tematea ,  are  highly  ornamental  in  cultivation.  See 
butterely  pba. 

Cli'tO-ris  (kli'tft-rTs  ;  klit'o-rTs  ;  277 :  the  second  pronun¬ 
ciation  is  given  in  most  medical  dictionaries),  n.  [NL.,  fr. 
Gr.  KAeiTopt?,  fr.  kAcUlv  to  shut  up.  It  is  concealed  by  the 
labia  minora.]  Anat.  A  small  organ  at  the  upper  part  of 
the  vulva,  homologous  to  the  penis  in  the  male. 

Cli'VUS  (kli'vfis),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  L.  clivus  hill.]  Anat.  A 
smooth  sloping  surface  on  the  upper  posterior  part  of  the 
body  of  the  sphenoid  bone,  supporting  the  pons  Varolii.  — * 
Cli'val  (-val),  a. 

cli'vus  mon-tic'n-11  (m5n-tTk'u-lI),  a  lobe  of  the  upper  median 
part  of  the  cerebellum,  posterior  to  the  culmen  monticuli. 
clo-a'ca  (klo-a'ka),  n.  ;  pi.  -cm  (-se).  [L.]  1.  A  sewer. 

2.  A  privy  or  water-closet. 

3.  Zool.  a  The  common  chamber  into  which  the  intes¬ 
tinal,  urinary,  and  generative  canals  discharge  in  birds, 
reptiles,  amphibians,  and  many  fishes.  In  mammals  it 
exists  permanently  only  in  the  monotremes,  though  the 
embryos  of  other  mammals  have  such  a  chamber  at  a  cer¬ 
tain  stage,  b  In  invertebrates,  a  chamber  or  passage  hav¬ 
ing  similar  functions,  as  one  of  the  cavities  in  the  common 
test  of  compound  ascidians  into  which  the  atrial  orifices  of 
the  zooids  open. 

4.  Med.  A  passage  in  a  bone  leading  to  a  cavity  contain¬ 
ing  a  sequestrum. 

5  A  channel  or  receptacle  for  moral  filth  or  corruption. 
Clo-a'ca  Max'l-ma  (klo-a'ka  mSk'sT-ma)  [L.,  greatest 
sewer],  the  main  sewer  of  ancient  Rome,  built  to  drain  a 
marsh  at  the  foot  of  the  Capitoline  and  Palatine  hills.  It 
is  vaulted  in  three  rows  of  arches,  is  fourteen  feet  across 
inside,  and  is  traditionally  ascribed  to  the  reign  of  Tar- 
quinius  Priscus  ;  hence  [l.  c.J,  a  main  sewer;  a  general 
repository  of  filth  or  rubbish, 
clo-a'cal  (-kal),  a.  1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  cloaca. 

2.  Zool.  Having  a  cloaca ;  —  applied  to  the  monotremes. 
Cloak  (klok),  n.  [OF.  cloque  cloak  (from  the  bell-like 
shape),  bell,  F.  cloche  bell ;  perh.  of  Celtic  origin  and  the 
same  w’ord  as  E.  clock.  See  1st  clock.]  1.  A  loose  outer 
garment,  extending  from  the  neck  downwards,  commonly 
longer  than  a  cape,  and  worn  either  by  men  or  by  women. 
2 .  That  which  conceals ;  a  person  or  thing  used  as  a  blind  or 
cover ;  a  disguise  or  pretext ;  a  fair  pretense ;  a  mask  ;  cover. 

No  man  is  esteemed  any  ways  considerable  for  policy  who 
wears  religion  otherwise  than  as’a  cloak.  South. 

cloak,  v.  t.;  cloaked  (klokt);  cloak'ing.  1.  To  cover  with 
or  as  with  a  cloak;  hence,  to  hide  or  conceal;  disguise; 
mask  ;  dissemble. 

Now  glooming  sadly,  so  to  cloak  her  matter.  Spenser. 
2.  To  put  on  as  a  cloak  ;  to  assume.  Obs. 

Syn.  — See  dissemble. 

Cloak,  v.  i.  To  dissemble  ;  intrigue.  Obs. 

Cloak  fern.  Any  fern  of  the  genus  NothoUeria  ;  —  so  called 
from  the  rudimentary  indusium. 
cloaking,  n.  1.  Act  of  covering  with  a  cloak;  act  of  con¬ 
cealing  anything  ;  disguise  ;  dissembling. 

To  take  heed  of  their  dissemblings  and  cloakings  Strype. 
2.  Material  of  which  cloaks  are  made, 
cloak-room  (klok'room'),  n.  A  room  where  cloaks,  over¬ 
coats,  etc.,  may  be  deposited  for  a  time, 
clob'ber  (klbb'er),  v.  t.  To  patch  ;  to  cobble  :  as,  to  clob¬ 
ber  up  clothes  or  shoes.  Eng.  —  cloblier-er  (  er),  n.  Eng. 
clob'ber.  n.  [Cf.  Gael,  clabar  mud.]  A  black  paste  used 
to  fill  and  conceal  cracks  in  shoes  and  boots.  Eng. 


for  clipping,  or  embracing.  R. 
clip'sy,  a.  Eclipsed  ;  dim.  Obs. 
clipt,  pret.  fir  p.  p.  of  clip. 
clip  yoke.  See  3d  clip,  2  k 
clique'dom  (klek'dilm),  n.  See 
-DOM.  [CLIQUJSM.  I 

clique'ism  (-Yz’m).  Var.  of | 
clique'less.  See  -less. 
clr  qnish-ness,  n.  See -ness. 

Cli  qnot'  (kle'ko'),  n.  Frede¬ 
rick  William  IV.  (179.5-1861)  of 
Prussia  ;  —  a  nickname  given  by 
London  “  Punch  "  because  of 
his  fondness  for  champagne  of 
this  brand  (  Veuve  Cliguot). 
cli'quy,  cli'quey  (kle'kY),  a. 
Forming,  or  given  to  forming, 
cliques. 

clis  e-om'e-ter  (kl  Ys'T-S  m'P- 
t5r),  n.  [Gr.  *  At  trie  inclination 
-F  -meter.]  An  instrument  for 
measuring  the  angle  between 
the  axis  of  the  pelvis  and  the 
spinal  column. 

clish'  ma-cia' ver  ( k  1  Y  s  h'm  a- 
kla'vgr),  n.  Idle  talk  ;  gossip. 
Smt.  Sr  Dial.  Eng. 
clish  marda'ver.  v.  i.  To  in¬ 
dulge  in  clishmaclaver  ;  gossip. 
Scot.  <V  Dial.  Eng. 
Clis'i-o-cam'pa  (klYs'Y-C-kftm'- 
pd),  n.  [NL.  ;  Gr.  kAwtiop  shed 
4-  /ca/LiTrrj  caterpillar.]  Zool.  A 
genus  of  moths  of  the  family 
Lasiocampidse  including  the 


common  tent  caterpillars, 
clis'sus  +  CI.YSSUS. 

Cli8t  en-ter-a'ta.  Var.  of 

Cleistenterata. 

cli8'ter.  4*  clyster. 

clit  (klYt),  a.  [From  an  old  p. 

p.  SeecLiTCH.l  Close;  heavy; 

sticky.  Dial.  Eng. 

Cli  tan'dre  (kle'ta.v'dr’),  n.  A 
lover  in  various  plays  of  Mo- 
liere,  as  the  man  of  common 
sense  who  is  Henriette’s  lover 
in  “  Les  Femmes  Savantes.” 
clitch  (klYch),  r.  t.  !f  i.  [Cf. 
clutch.]  To  clutch  ;  close  or 
clench  ;  also,  to  fasten  ;  stick. 
Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 
elite  (klit ).  elites  ( kilts),  n.  [AS. 
elite  coltsfoot.  Cf.  clote.]  a 
Cleavers,  b  Burdock, 
cli-tel'lus  (kll-tei'us  :  klT-),  n. ; 
L.  pi.  -li  (-1T).  =  clitellum. 
clithe  (kllth),  n.  [AS.  clipe.) 
=  OLITE  b-  [CLEITHRAL.  I 

clith'ral  (kllth'MI).  Var.  of  | 
clith-rid'i-ate  (klYth-rYd'T-at ; 
kllth-),  a.  [Fr.  Gr.  KhetOpiStov , 
dim.  of  K\ei$oia  keyhole.] 
Zool.  Shaped  like  a  kej'hole. 
clit'i-on  (klYt'Y-5n),  n. ;  L.  pi. 
-ia  (-d).  [Gr.  kAitvs  a  slope.] 
Craniol.  The  center  of  the  ante¬ 
rior  portion  of  the  clivus, 
cli  to- rid' e- an  (klY^VrYd'f-dn  ; 
klYt'o-),  a.  Pert,  to  the  clitoris. 


cll'to-ri-dec'to-my  (-rY-dek'tft- 
.  [Gr.  <AeiTopt<j,  -ptSog, 
clitoris  4-  -ectomy.]  Excision  of 
the  clitoris. 

cli'to-rism  (k  1  T't  6-r  Y  z  '  m  ; 
klYt'C-),  n.  Hypertrophy  of  the 
clitoris. 

cli'to-ri'ti8  (-ri'tYs),  v.  [NL.] 
Inflammation  of  the  clitoris, 
clit'ter  (kllt'5r),  r.  t.  t.  [Of 
imitative  origin.  Cf.  clatter, 
r.  j.]  To  chatter,  rattle,  stridu- 
late,  or  the  like. 

clit'ter,  n.  [Cf.  clatter,  or 
clutter.]  A  clutter.  Dial. Eng. 
clit'ter-clat'ter.  n.  Continued 
clittering  or  clattering.  Colloq. 
clive.  r.  [Icel .klifa.  Cf.  cleave 
to  hold  fast.]  To  climb.  Obs. 
clive.  +  cleave,  cliff. 
clive  (k IT v),  n.  [AS.  clife.)  Dial. 
Eng.  a  Agrimony,  b  Burdock, 
clivede.  Obs.  pret.  of  cleave. 
clive  gar  ic  Chives.  Dial.  Eng. 
cliv'er  (klYv'5r).  Obs.  or  dial, 
form  of  clever,  [talon.  Obs.  I 
cliv'er,  n.  [AS.  rl  if  er.)  A  claw;  I 
cliv'ers  (klYv'erz).  Var.  of 
CLEAVERS.  [Var.  Of  CLEVIS.  I 
clives  (kli vz),  n.  Also  clivies. | 
clivien.  +  cleave. 
cli'vis  (kll'vYs),  n.  SeeNEUME. 
cliv'i-ty  (klYv'Y-tY),  n. ;  pi.  -TIES 
(-tYz).  [L.  clivus  hill.]  Inclina¬ 
tion  ;  ascent  or  descent.  Obs. 


cli'vose  (kli'vosi.  cli'vens 
(-vcls), a.  [L. clivosus.)  Steep; 
hilly. 

cliv'vis.  Var.  of  clevis. 
elk.  Abbr.  Clerk;  clock, 
clo-ac'a-line  (k  1  6-ft  k'a-1  Y  n  ; 
-lln),  clo-a'cean  (-a'shrtn),  clo- 
ac'i-nal  i-as'Y-ndl),  clo/a^cin'e- 
an  (-d-eTn'5-dn).  a.  =  cloaca l. 
cloak'age.  n.  A  cloaking.  Rare. 
cloak  bag  A  bag  in  which  a 
cloak  or  other  clothes  are  car¬ 
ried  ;  a  portmanteau.  Obs.  Shak. 
cloaked  t  kl5kt),  pret.  tep.p.  of 
cloak,  ?•.  —  cloak'ed-ly.  adv. 
cloak'leBS,  a.  See -less. 
cloak'let,  n.  See  -let. 
cloakt.  Cloaked.  Ref.  Sp. 
cloam  (klom).  n.  [AS.  clam 
mud,  clay.]  Clay  :  earthenware  ; 
crockery’  Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 
cloam,  v.  t.  To  daub  or  cover 
with  clay.  Obs. 
cloam'en  (klom'en),  <i.  [From 
cloam.]  Of  earthenware;  earth¬ 
en.  Dial.  Eng. 

cloam'er.  n.  A  maker  of  cloam; 
a  potter.  Obs.  or  Dial. 
clo&th.  Ohs.  or  dial.  var.  of 
cloth,  clothe. 
clob,  clobe.  clobbe.  +  clob. 
clob'ber,  n.  Clothes.  Slang. 
clo-chan'  (kliVKan'),  n.  [Ir. 
clochan  a  ruin.]  =  beehive 
house.  [clocher.I 

clo'chard  (klb'ahSra),  n.  =| 


ale,  senate,  c&re,  ftm,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofa ;  eve,  event,  find,  recent,  maker;  ice,  Ill;  old,  obey,  orb,  ddd,  s&ft,  connect;  use,  unite,  urn,  up,  circus,  menu. ;  ' 

||  Foreign  Word.  i*  Obsolete  Variant  of.  4-  combined  with.  =  equals. 
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f|  cloche  (klosb),  n.  [F.,  prop.,  bell.  Cf.  1st  clock.] 
Agric.  A  gardener’s  bell  glass. 

clo'cher  (klo'sher),  n.  Also  clochier,  clochere,  clochard, 
etc.  [OF.  clochier ,  F.  clocher.  See  cloche.]  A  bell  tow¬ 
er  ;  a  belfry,  or  campanile.  Obs.  or  Eng. 
clock  (kl5k),  n.  [ME.  clokke ,  clok ,  OF.  cloque  bell,  F. 
cloche ,  or  LL.  clocca ;  akin  to  D.  klok  clock,  bell,  Dan. 
klokke ,  Sw.  klocka,  I  cel.  klukka  bell,  G.  glocke ;  all  peril, 
of  Celtic  origin  ;  cf.  Ir.  c/o^r  bell,  clock,  W.  clock  bell.  Cf. 
cloak.]  1.  A  bell ;  a  gong.  Obs. 

2.  Any  of  various  devices  for  measuring  and  indicating 
the  time,  as  a  clepsydra  ;  now,  a  timepiece,  esp.  one  not 
a  watch  (that  is,  not  intended  to  be  carried  on  the  person), 
consisting  of  a  train  of  wheels  actuated  by  a  falling  weight 
or  an  expanding  spring  and  regulated  through  an  escape¬ 
ment  by  a  pendulum  or  a  balance,  indicating  the  time  by 
means  of  hands  moving  on  a  dial ;  orig. ,  and  still  often,  in  the 
trade,  specif.,  a  timepiece  provided  with  a  gong  or  gongs  for 
striking  the  hours.  Cf.  chronometer,  hourglass,  watch. 

3.  The  striking  of  a  clock.  Obs.  Dryden. 

4  A  watch,  esp.  one  that  strikes.  Obs.  or  Slang.  Walton. 

What  o'clock  t  it  is  nine  o'clock,  e tc.,  are  contracted 
from  what  of  the  clock  f  it  is  nine  of  the  clock ,  etc. 

6.  [cap.]  Astron.  =  Horologium. 
clock,  v.  t. ;  clocked  (klbkt)  ;  clocking.  1.  To  time  by 
the  clock  or  watch.  Colloq. 

2.  Bell  Ringing.  To  sound  (a  bell)  by  pulling  the  clapper, 
as  with  a  rope  ;  to  clapper. 

clock,  n.  [Of  uncertain  origin.]  An  ornamental  figure  or 
figured  work  on  the  ankle  or  side  of  a  stocking, 
clock,  v.  t.  To  ornament  with  figured  work,  as  the  side  of 
a  stocking. 

clock-bird7  (klbk-bfird7),  n.  The  laughing  jackass,  which 
utters  its  laugh  at  daybreak  and  nightfall.  Australia. 
clock-face7  (-fas7),  n.  A  clock’s  dial  face;  also,  Astron., 
the  time  as  shown  by  it. 

clock'like  (-lik7),  a.  Like  a  clock  or  like  clockwork  ; 
mechanical. 

clock  plant-  An  East  Indian  fabaceous  plant  ( Meibomia 
gyrans)  the  leaflets  of  which  exhibit  a  peculiar  rotatory 
motion,  pointing  downward  or  upward  at  different  times, 
clock  Spring  A  coil  spring  of  the  form  used  to  drive  the 
movement  of  a  clock  or  watch.  See  spring,  n.,  Illust. 
Clock  Star.  Astron.  A  star  of  accurately  known  right  as¬ 
cension  and  whose  declination  does  not  exceed  30  ,  used 
to  ascertain  the  correction  of  an  astronomical  clock, 
clock-wise  (klSk'wiz7),  a.  dr  adv.  Like  the  motion  of  the 
hands  of  a  clock ;  —  said  of  that  direction  of  a  rotation 
about  an  axis,  or  about  a  point  in  a  plane,  which  is  ordi¬ 
narily  reckoned  negative. 

clock-work  (-wfirk7),  n.  The  machinery  or  works  of  a 
clock  ;  hence,  machinery  composed  of  or  containing  a  train 
of  wheels  of  small  size  and  of  delicate  construction,  as  in 
meters  and  other  recording  apparatus  of  precision, 
clock-worked'  (-wfirkt7),  p.  a.  Operated  by  clockwork. 
Clod  (kl5d),  n.  [ME.  clodde ,  later  form  of  clot.  See  clot.] 

1.  A  lump  of  coagulated  liquid,  as  of  blood  ;  a  clot.  Obs. 

2.  A  lump  or  mass,  esp.  of  earth,  turf,  or  clay.  “  Clods  of 
a  slimy  substance.”  Carew.  “  Clods  of  iron.”  Milton. 

The  earth  that  casteth  up  from  the  plow  a  great  clod ,  is  not  so 

food  as  that  which  casteth  up  a  smaller  clod.  Bacon. 

.  The  soil  or  ground  ;  the  earth  ;  a  spot  of  earth  or  turf. 
The  clod 

Where  once  their  sultan's  horse  has  trod.  Swift. 

4.  That  which  is  earthy  and  of  little  relative  value,  as  the 
body  of  man  in  comparison  with  the  soul. 

This  cold  clod  of  clay  which  we  carry  about  with  us.  T.  Burnet. 
6-  A  dull,  gross,  stupid  fellow  ;  a  dolt.  Dryden. 

0.  A  small  loaf  of  coarse,  unleavened  bread.  Scot. 

7-  A  part  of  the  shoulder  of  a  beef  creature,  or  of  the  neck 
piece  near  the  shoulder.  See  beef,  Illust. 

8.  A  knot  of  worms  on  threads,  used  as  bait ;  a  bob. 

9.  Coal  Mining.  Soft  shale,  esp.  when  forming  a  bad  roof 
over  a  coal  seam. 

clod,  v.  t.  ;  clod-ded  ;  clod-ding.  1.  To  free  from  clods,  as 
by  harrowing,  etc.  Obs. 

2.  To  cover  with  clods  ;  to  inclose  in  clods.  Obs. 

3.  To  make  clots  or  clods  of. 

4.  To  pelt  with  clods.  Johnson. 

6.  To  throw  violently  ;  to  hurl.  Scot.  Scott. 

Clod.  v.  i.  1-  To  clear  land  of  clods.  Obs. 

2.  To  collect  into  clods,  or  into  a  thick  mass  ;  to  coagulate; 
to  clot ;  as,  clodded  gore.  See  clot. 

Clodded  in  lump*  of  clay.  G.  Fletcher. 

3.  To  throw  clods. 

4.  To  fish  with  a  clod.  See  clod,  /?.,  8. 

Clod-dish  (klbd-Tsh),  a.  Resembling  clods;  gross;  low; 
stupid  ;  boorish.  Hawthorne.  —  clod-dish  ness.  n. 
Clod-dy  (-T),  a.  1.  Clotted  ;  coagulated.  Obs. 

2.  Consisting  of  clods  ;  full  of  clods  ;  clodlike. 

Clod-hop  per  (-h5p7er),  n.  1.  A  rude,  rustic  fellow. 

2  pi.  Heavy  shoes  such  as  are  worn  by  plowmen. 

3.  (dial.  kl5d-5p-er)  The  wheatear.  Local ,  Eng. 
clod-hop7 ping,  a.  Boorish  ;  rude.  C.  Bronte. 

Clod-pate7  (klod-pat7)  )  n.  A  blockhead  ;  a  dolt.  —  clod'- 
clod'poll7  (klbd'pol7)  )  pat  ed  (-pat75d  ;  -id  ;  7),  a. 
ClCD'll  a  (kle-lT-a),  n.  In  Roman  legend,  a  maiden  who  es¬ 
caped,  by  swimming  the  Tiber,  from  Porsena,  to  whom  she 
had  been  given  as  hostage.  Cf.  Clelie. 

Cl  Off  (kl5f),  n.  [Of  uncertain  origin.]  Formerly,  an  allow¬ 
ance  of  two  pounds  in  every  three  hundredweight  after 
the  tare  and  tret  are  subtracted,  given  on  certain  goods  to 


cover  small  losses  in  retailing  ;  —  now  used  only  in  a  gen¬ 
eral  sense,  of  small  deductions  from  the  original  weight. 
Clog  (kl5g),  n.  [ME.  clogge  a  stump  or  block  of  wood  ;  of 
uncertain  origin.]  1.  A  short?  thick  piece  of  wood,  as  of  a 
tree  trunk  or  root ;  a  log.  Scot,  d'  Dial.  Eng. 

2.  A  weight,  as  a  log  or  block  of  wood,  attached  to  a  man 
or  an  animal  to  hinder  motion. 

As  a  dog  ...  by  chance  breakB  loose, 

And  quits  his  cloy.  Hudibras. 

3.  That  which  hinders  or  impedes  motion  ;  hence,  an  en¬ 
cumbrance,  restraint,  or  impediment,  of  any  kind. 

All  the  ancient,  honest,  juridical  principles  and  institutions  of 
England  are  so  many  cloys  to  check  and  retard  the  headlong 
course  of  violence  ancl  oppression.  Burke. 

4.  A  fir  or  pine  cone  ;  also,  a  root  tuber.  Obs. 

5  A  kind  of  stout  clumsy  shoe,  sandal,  or  overshoe,  hav¬ 
ing  a  thick,  usually  wooden,  sole,  now  chiefly  used  as  a 
cheap  form  of  working  shoes  in  the  north  of  England  and 
in  some  Continental  countries,  or  in  a  light  form  for  clog 
dancing.  The  English  working  clog  has  a  stout  leather 
upper  and  a  wooden  sole  and  heel  strengthened  with  iron. 

1  ormerly  clogs  often  had  very  thick  soles,  adding  consid¬ 
erably  to  the  wearer’s  height.  Cf.  chopine,  patten. 

In  France  the  peasantry  goes  barefoot ;  and  the  middle  sort 
.  .  .  makes  use  of  wooden  clogs.  Harvey. 

6.  A  clog  almanac. 

7.  A  clog  dance. 

8.  Coal  Mining.  A  short  timber  propped  against  the  roof. 

9.  Eng.  Law.  That  which  operates  to  clog  the  redemption 
(see  under  clog,  v.  t.)  of  mortgaged  property. 

10.  Mach.  A  brake  for  checking  a  gin. 

Clog,  v.  t.  ;  clogged  (klogd) ;  clog'ging.  1.  To  encumber  or 
load,  esp.  with  something  that  impedes  motion  ;  to  hamper. 
The  wings  of  birds  were  clogged  with  ice  and  snow.  Dryden. 

2.  To  obstruct  so  as  to  hinder  motion  in  or  through;  to 
choke  up  ;  as,  to  clog  a  tube  or  a  channel. 

3.  To  burden  ;  trammel;  embarrass;  perplex.  Shak. 

The  commodities  are  clogged  with  impositions.  Addison. 

4.  a  To  put  clogs  on.  Southey,  b  To  make  into  clogs ; 
to  put  wooden  soles  on  (shoes,  etc.). 

Syn.—  Impede,  obstruct,  restrain,  restrict.  See  hamper. 
to  clog  the  redemption  (of  mortgaged  property),  Eng.  Law, 
to  make  an  agreement  in,  or  contemporaneously  w  ith,  a 
mortgage  deed,  intended  to  hinder  or  prevent  the  mort¬ 
gagor  from  getting  back  his  land  free  from  encumbrance 
by  paying  all  the  debt  and  interest,  as  by  agreeing  that  the 
right  to  redeem  shall  terminate  at  a  certain  date,  or  by 
iviug  the  mortgagee  rights  over  the  property  after  the 
ebt  and  interest  are  paid, 
clog,  v.  i.  1.  To  become  clogged  ;  to  become  loaded  or  en¬ 
cumbered,  as  with  extraneous  matter. 

The  teeth  of  the  saw  will  begin  to  clog.  S.  Sharp. 

2.  To  coalesce  or  adhere  ;  to  unite  in  a  mass. 

Move  it  ...  ,  that  the  seeds  clog  not  together.  Evelyn. 

3.  To  make  the  sound  of  clogs.  Rare. 

Wooden  shoes  dog  heavily  about.  Leigh  Hunt. 
clog  almanac.  A  primitive  kind  of  calendar,  formerly 
used  in  England,  made  by  cutting  notches  and  figures  on 
the  four  edges  of  a  clog,  or  square  piece  of  wood,  brass,  or 
bone  ;  —  called  also  a  runic  staff,  from  the  characters  used. 
Clog  dance  A  dance  performed  by  a  person  wearing 
clogs,  or  thick-soled  shoes.  —  clog  dancer. 

Clog'gy  (-T),  a.  ;  clog'gi-er  (-T-er) ;  clog-gi-est.  1.  Clog¬ 
like  ;  characterized  by  clogs  or  lumps. 

2  Clogging,  or  having  power  to  clog. 

Cloi-son  (kloi'z’u  ;  F.  klwa-zfiN-),  n,  [F.]  A  partition  ;  a 
dividing  part,  as  in  cloisonnd. 

II  Clol  Bon  n£-  (klwa-zo-na- ;  E.  kloi-zo-na'),  a.  [F.,  parti¬ 
tioned.]  Inlaid  between  partitions;  —  said  of  a  surface 
decoration  in  enamel  when  the  designs  are  outlined  with 
bent  wire  fillets  secured  to  the  ground; — disting,  from 
champleve  enamel,  in  which  the  ground  is  engraved  or 
scooped  out.  The  patches  between  the  wires  are  filled 
with  enamel. 

clois'ter  (klois'ter),  n.  [OF.  cloistre,  F.  cloitre,  LL.  (as¬ 
sumed)  claustnum,  L.  claustrum ,  pi.  claustra,  bar,  bolt, 
bounds,  fr.  claudere,  clausum,  to  close.  See  close,  v.  t. ; 
cf.  claustral.]  1.  An  inclosed  place  ;  inclosure.  Obs. 

2  A  monastic  establishment ;  a  place  for  retirement  from 
the  world  for  religious  duties. 

Fitter  for  a  cloister  than  a  crown.  Daniel. 

3.  A  covered  passage  or  ambulatory  on  the  side  of  a  court, 


Cloister  of  the  Certosn  of  Pavia  ( Italy). 


usually  having  one  side  walled,  and  the  other  an  open  ar¬ 
cade  or  colonnade.  It  connects  different  buildings  of  a 
group,  or  runs  round  an  open  court  (the  cloister  garth), 
esp.  of  a  monastery  or  college.  See  cathedral,  Illust. 
Syn.  —  Cloister,  monastery,  nunnery,  convent,  abbey, 
priory.  Cloister  and  convent  are  generic  terms,  denoting 
a  place  of  retirement  from  the  world  for  religious  pur¬ 
poses  ;  they  properly  apply  to  houses  for  recluses  of  either 
sex.  Cloister  stresses  the  idea  of  seclusion  from  the 
world,  convent,  of  community  of  living.  A  cloistei'  or 
convent  for  monks  is  called  a  monastery  (a  term  occasion¬ 
ally  synonymous  with  convent  in  its  broader  sense) ;  for 
nuns,  a  nunnery  (a  sense  to  which  popular  usage  tends  to 
restrict  convent).  A  monastery  or  nunnery  governed  by  an 
abbot  or  an  abbess  is  called  an  abbey  :  by  a  prior  or  prior¬ 
ess,  a  priory.  A  prioi'y  is  usually  affiliated  to  an  abbey. 
clois-ter  (klois'ter),  v.t  t.  ;  clois'tered  (-terd) ;  clois'tkr- 
ing.  1.  To  confine  in  or  as  in  a  cloister  ;  to  seclude  from 
the  world  ;  to  immure. 

None  among  them  are  thought  worthy  to  bestyled  religious  per¬ 
sons  but  those  that  cloister  themselves  up  in  a  monastery.  Sharp. 
2.  To  surround  with  a  cloister  ;  to  make  a  cloister  of. 

Where,  cloistered  round,  the  garden  lay.  Scott. 

clois'tered  (-terd),  p.  p.  d-  p.  a.  1.  Dwelling  in  cloisters ; 
solitary.  “  Cloistered  friars  and  vestal  nuns.”  Hudibras. 
2  Furnished  with  cloisters.  Sir  H.  Wotton. 

cloistered  arch.  =  cloister  vault.  —  c.  heart,  the  closed 
gentian. 

clois'ter  er  (-ter-er),  n.  [Cf.  OF.  cloistrier .]  One  belong¬ 
ing  to,  or  living  in,  a  cloister  ;  a  recluse. 

Cloister  garth.  Arch.  The  garden  or  open  part  of  a  court 
inclosed  by  the  cloisters.  See  cathedral,  Illust. 
clois'ter  ly,  a.  Proper  to  a  cloister ;  cloistral, 
cloister  vault.  Arch.  A  cupolalike  vault  on  a  square  or 
polygonal  base  with  diminishing  courses  to  the  top  and 
of  similar  horizontal  section  throughout,  in  shape  like  a 
pyramid  or  frustum  of  a  pyramid  with  sides  curved  con- 
vexly  outward.  See  vault,  Illust. 

Clols'tral  (klois'tral),  a.  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  confined  in, 
a  cloister;  recluse.  “ A  cloistral  exercise.”  Daniel. 

Cion  (klCn  ;  klon),  n.  [Gr.  kKujv  a  twig  or  slip.]  Hort.  A 
group  of  cultivated  plants  composed  of  individuals  propa¬ 
gated  vegetatively  from  a  single  original  seedling  or  stock. 
Cions  differ  from  races  and  strains  (which  see)  in  failing  to 
come  true  from  seed.  Many  so-called  varieties  of  such 
plants  as  apples,  strawberries,  raspberries,  roses,  chrysan¬ 
themums,  etc.,  are  properly  cions.  —  clo'nal  (klo'nal),  a. 
clon'lc  (klbn'Tk),  a.  [See  clonus.]  Med.  Having  an  ir¬ 
regular,  convulsive  motion  ;  as,  clonic  spasm.  See  spasm. 
clo-nlc'l  ty  (klo-nTs'T-tT),  n.  Clonic  state  or  quality, 
clon-ism  (klSn-Tz’m  ;  klo'uTz’m),  n.  Med.  The  condition 
of  being  affected  with  clonic  spasm. 

Clo'nus  (klo'nws),  n.  Also  clo-nos  (-nbs).  [NL.,  fr.  Gr. 

Khovos  violent,  confused  motion.]  Med.  A  senes  of  alter¬ 
nating  muscular  contractions  and  relaxations,  —  a  sign  of 
certain  neuropathies. 

Cloop  (kloop),  n.  [Imitative.]  The  sound  made  when  a 
cork  is  forcibly  drawn  from  a  bottle.  Thackeray. 

cloop,  v.  i.  To  make  a  cloop. 

cloot  (klobt ;  kldbt ;  Scot,  klut),  n.  [Cf.  G.  dial,  kleuzen 
to  split.]  Scot,  d ■  Dial.  Eng.  1.  One  of  the  divisions  of  a 
cleft  hoof,  as  in  the  ox  ;  also,  the  whole  hoof. 

2.  [cap.]  The  Devil ;  Clootie  ;  —  usually  in  the  pi.  Bums. 
Cloot'le  (kloot'T  ;  kldbt'T  ;  Scot.  klut-T),  n.  Scot.  &  Dial. 
Eng.  1.  A  little  hoof. 

2.  [cap.]  The  Devil.  “  Satan,  Nick,  or  Clootie."  Bums. 
close  (klos),  a.  ;  clos'er  (-er) ;  clos'est.  [OF.  A  F.  clos, 
L.  clausus ,  p.  p.  of  claudere,  to  shut,  close  ;  prob.  fr.  sclau- 
dere  and  akin  to  G.  schliessen ,  E.  slot  a  bar,  also  to  clavicle, 
cloister,  conclude,  sluice.  Cf.  clause.]  1.  Shut  fast; 
closed  ;  not  open  ;  tight ;  as,  a  close  box. 

From  a  close  bower  this  dainty  music  flowed.  Dryden. 

2.  Specif.,  Eng.  Law,  closed  or  sealed  ;  —  said  esp.  of  writs 
or  letters  directed  to  particular  persons  for  particular  pur¬ 
poses  and  therefore  not  left  open.  Opposed  to  patent. 

3.  Narrow  ;  confined  ;  pent ;  as,  a  close  alley ;  close  quar¬ 
ters.  “  A  close  prison.”  Dickens. 

4  Strictly  confined;  carefully  guarded  ;  as,  a  close  pris¬ 
oner  ;  close  confinement. 

6.  Out  of  the  way  of  observation  ;  secluded  ;  secret;  hid¬ 
den.  “  He  yet  kept  himself  close  because  of  Saul.”  1  Chron. 
xii.  1.  “  Her  close  intent.”  Spenser. 

6.  Disposed  to  keep  secrets  ;  secretive  ;  reticent.  “  For 

secrecy,  no  lady  closer."  Shak. 

7.  Oppressive ;  without  motion  or  ventilation ;  stifling ; 
causing  lassitude  ;  —  said  of  the  air,  weather,  etc. 

8.  Near,  either  in  space,  time,  or  thought ;  also,  very 
near  ;  immediately  adjoining  :  —  often  followed  by  to. 

Plant  the  spring  crocuses  close  to  a  wall.  Mortimer. 
The  thought  of  the  Man  of  sorrows  seemed  a  very  close  thing 
—  not  a  faint  hearsay.  G.  Eliot. 

9.  Having  the  parts  near  each  other  ;  dense  ;  solid  ;  com¬ 
pact,  as  applied  to  bodies  ;  as,  in  close  array  ;  cloth  of  close 
texture ;  viscous  ;  tenacious ;  not  volatile,  as  applied  to 
liquids  ;  compressed  or  cramped  ;  as,  close  writing. 

The  golden  globe  being  put  into  a  press,  .  .  .  the  water  made 
itself  way  through  the  pores  of  that  very  close  metal.  Locke. 

10.  Fitting  tightly  or  exactly  ;  as,  “  a  close  bonnet ;  ”  next 

to  the  bearing  surface ;  short ;  as  to  cut  grass  or  hair 
close.  Fig. :  Adhering  strictly  to  a  standard  or  original ; 
exact ;  strict ;  as,  a  close  translation.  Locke. 

11  Intimate ;  familiar  ;  confidential.  “  So  tender  and  so 

close."  Tennyson. 

12  Parsimonious;  stingy.  “  A  crusty  old  fellow,  as  close 

as  a  vise.”  Hawthorne. 


cloche.  +  CLUTCH, 
clo'cher,  n.  A  room  or  apart¬ 
ment  Obs. 

clo-chette'  (klC-shft'),  n.  [F.] 
1  In  the  arts,  any  small  bell¬ 
shaped  ornament. 

2.  A  bell-shaped  cover,  such  ns 
the  small  glass  cover  used  in 
serving  delicate  hot  dishes, 
clock,  v.  t.  5f  i-  [AS.  cloccian .] 
Obs.  or  Scot,  if  Dial.  Eng.  1. 
To  call  or  cluck,  as  a  hen. 

2.  To  incubate  or  hatch, 
clock,  n.  The  cluck  of  a  hen. 
Obs.  or  Dial. 

clock,  v.  i.  [OF.  clokier,  dial, 
form  of  OF.  clochier,  F.  clocher .] 
To  limp  ;  to  hobble.  Obs.  v  /;. 
clock,  n..  or  clock  beetle.  The 
dor  or  other  allied  beetle, 
clocked  (  klbkt),  pret.  ir  p.  p.  of 

CLOCK,  V.  [CLOCK.  I 

clock  error.  =  error  of  a| 


clock  golf.  See  under  golf. 
clock 'Ing,  p.  pr.  if  vb.  n.  of 
clock,  r. 

clock'less,  a.  See  -less. 
clock  line.  The  cord  suspend¬ 
ing  the  weights  in  a  clock. 
clock'mutch7  (klbk'mfich7),  n. 
I),  klap-muts,  a  nightcap.]  A 
ind  of  old-fashioned  cap  for 
women.  Dial.  U.  S. 
clock  watch.  A  watch  that 
strikes  the  hours  in  passim;,  as 
distinguished  from  a  repeater. 
clod,  clode.  +  cloud. 
clodde.  +  clod. 
clod'der  ( klbd'Pr),  n.  A  clot  or 
clodded  mass.  Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 
clod'der,  i\  /.  if  i.  [Cf.  clot.] 
To  clot.  Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 
clod'dl-nesB,  n.  See  -ness. 
clod'hop  ping,  n.  Farm  work. 
A  nonce  use. 

clod'pole7.  Var.  of  clodpoll. 


Clo'e.  Var.  of  Chloe. 

does.  +  CLOTHES,  CLOUGH, 
clof.  doff  (klbf),  n.  [Cf.  Icel. 
klof  the  fork  of  the  legs,  klofi 
clof.]  A  cleft  or  fork,  as  of  the 
legs,  of  tree  branches,  or  of  hills. 
Scot,  if  Dial.  Eng. 
clog'bag7.  +  cloak  bag. 
cloge.  clogge.  ^  clog. 
clogged  (Kl6gd),pre*.  if  p.  p.  of 
CLOG,  V. 

clog'ger  (kl5g'5r),n.  A  maker 
of  clogs,  or  wooden  soles  for 
them.  Cant  or  Dial.  Eng. 
clog'gi-neBB  (klbg'I-n's),  //.  See 
-ness.  [clog,  r.l 

clog'ging,  p.  pr.  if  vb.  n.  of| 
clog'had7.  clog'head7  (klfig'- 
ad),  n.  [Cf.  Ir.  clogchas  belfry.] 
In  Celtic  antiquity,  a  stone 
tower  usually  cylindrical  or 
nearly  so  ;  one  of  the  “round 
towers  of  Ireland.” 


clogh'an  Var.  of  clochax. 

cloghe.  +  CLOUGH, 
cloiff.  +  CLOF,  CLOFF. 

cloine.  +  clown,  cloyne. 
cloi  o-cho'a-nit'ic  (kloi'C-ko'd- 
nYt'Yk),  a.  [Gr.  kAoio?  collar -f 
Xodwr)  funnel.]  Falcon.  Desig¬ 
nating  eephalopod  shells  having 
externally  directed  siphunculur 
funnels.  Cf.  MONO!  HO  AN  IT  IC. 
cloise.  Obs.  or  dial.  var.  of 
close. 

clois'ter-al,  o.  Cloistral.  Rare. 
cloia'terd.  Cloistered.  Ref.  Sp. 
cloiB'ter-lesB,  a.  See  -less. 
cloistrere.  cloisterer. 
cloifl'treBB,  n.  A  nun.  Rare. 
cloit  ( k loit),  v.  i.  To  fall  heav¬ 
ily.  Scot. 

cl'ok.  +  cloak,  clock. 

cloke.  +  CLUTCH. 

cloke.  Archaic  or  rare  var.  of 

CLOAK. 


clokke.  i*  clock.  [of  climb. I 

clom.  Ohs.  or  dial.  pret.  k  p.  p.  | 
cloxn.  clomme.  i*  clum. 
clomb.  Var.  of  cloam. 
clomb  (klom),  clomb'en  (-’n). 
Archaic  or  dial.  pret.  &  p.  p.  of 
climb  (for  climbed). 
dome  Obs.  or  dial.  var.  of 
CLIMB,  CLOAM.  [CLAMP.  I 

clomp  (klOmp).  Dial.  var.  of  | 
clom'sen.  +  clumse. 
clom'sey.  clumsy. 
dong  Ohs.  nret.  of  cling. 
dong' en.  Obs.  p.  p.  of  cling. 
clooch.  +  CLUTCH, 
cloof.  clufe  (  kloof  :  kldbf  ;  kluf ), 
n.  [Icel.  klauf  cloven  hoof.] 
Claw  ;  hoof.  Scot,  if  Dial.  Eng. 
clook.  CLUTCH, 
clooke.  +  CLEEK,  CLOAK, 
doom  (klobm),  t\  t.  [See 
cloam.]  To  close  or  plaster 
with  glutinous  matter.  Obs. 


cloor(klGor).  Dial.  Eng.  var  .  of 

clow,  gluice. 

Cl  008  CLOSE. 

cloose.  Dial.  var.  of  CLOW, 
cloote.  ^  CLOTE. 
clooth  -fr  CLOTH. 

Cloot'ie’a  croft  (kldbt'Yz  ; 
klut'Yz).  In  Scotland,  a  piece 
of  village  land  left  untilled  and 
uncropped  by  the  inhabitants 
of  most  villages.  It  is  tradition¬ 
al  that  such  pieces  were  set 
apart  as  propitiatory  gifts  to  the 
Devil.  Cf.  no  man’s  land. 
Clo'pas  ( kld'ptts).  Bib. 
Clo-rin'da  ( klo-rYn'dd),  n.  The 
heroine  of  the  infidel  army  in 
Tasso's  “Jerusalem  Delivered,” 
unwittingly  killed  by  Twncred, 
who  loved  her.  [Dial.  Eng.  I 
clort  (kldrt).  Var.  of  clart.i 
close.  Obs.  or  dial.  Eng.  var.  of 
CLOTHES. 


f<fod,  foot ;  out,  oil ;  chair  ;  go  ;  sing,  igk  ;  4feen,  thin  ;  na^re,  verdnre  (250) ;  K  =  ch  in  G.  icli,  ach  (144) ;  boN  ;  yet ;  zh  =  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Quid*. 

Full  explanations  of  Abbreviations,  Signs,  etc.,  Immediately  precede  the  Vocabulary. 
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13.  Concise  ;  to  the  point ;  compactly  expressed. 

Where  the  original  is  close  no  version  can  reach  it  in  the  same 
compass.  Dry  den. 

14.  Accurate  ;  careful ;  precise  ;  atteutive  ;  as,  a  close 
observer ;  close  reasoning. 

15.  Phon.  Uttered  with  a  relatively  contracted  opening  of 
the  mouth,  as  certain  sounds  of  e  and  o  in  French,  Italian, 
and  German  ;  —  contrasted  with  other  sounds  called  open. 
In  English  e  is  a  close  vowel,  as  compared  with  the  open  a. 
Cf.  narrow,  with  which  close  is  sometimes  confused. 

16.  Closed  to  open  or  public  competition  or  admission  ; 
restricted  as  to  membership,  privileges,  etc 

17.  Closed  to  hunters  and  fishermen;  —  said  of  a  period 
during  which  it  is  unlawful  to  take  game  or  fish  of  speci¬ 
fied  kinds,  or,  in  some  jurisdictions,  to  have  them  in  one’s 
possession  ;  as,  the  close  season  for  quail. 

18  Nearly  equal;  almost  evenly  balanced;  as,  a  close 
vote.  “  A  close  contest.”  Prescott. 

19.  Difficult  to  obtain  ;  as,  money  is  close. 

20  Her.  a  With  wings  folded  to  the  body;  —  said  of  a 
bird,  b  With  the  visor  down  ;  — of  a  helmet. 

Syn.  — See  near,  parsimonious. 

close  bolt,  Brickmaking ,  a  wall  or  layer  composed  of  bricks 
laid  close  together,  as  for  the  casing  of  a  clamp.  —  c.  bolting, 
Brickmaking ,  the  stacking  of  bricks  without  leaving  any 
spaces  between  them;  —  opposed  to  scintling.  Also,  the 
bricks  so  stacked.  —  c.  borough.  See  pocket  borough.— 
c.  breeding.  =  inbreeding.  —  c.  call,  a  narrow  escape.  Colloq. 

—  c.  column,  MU.,  a  column  of  companies,  or  other  sub¬ 
divisions,  in  which  the  distance  between  them  is  less  than 
the  front  of  the  companies,  or  other  subdivisions,  in  line.  — 
c.  communion,  communion  in  the  Lord’s  Supper  restricted 
to  those  who  have  received  baptism  by  immersion.  —  c.  cor¬ 
poration,  a  body  or  corporation  which  fills  its  own  vacancies. 
Formerly  many  English  towns  were  governed  by  such  cor¬ 
porations.  They  are  now  unusual  among  business  corpora¬ 
tions. —  c. -coupled  circuit.  Elec.,  a  compound  circuit  com¬ 
posed  of  a  closed  circuit  ana  an  open  circuit  directly 
joined  together ;  — opposed  to  a  loose-coupled  circuit ,  in 
which  they  are  joined  inductively  as  through  an  oscillation 
transformer.  —  c.  fertilization,  Bot.,  in  seed  plants,  fertiliza¬ 
tion  of  the  ovules  of  a  flower  by  pollen  from  the  same 
flower ;  —  opposed  to  cross-fertilization.— c.  harmony.  Music. 
See  harmony,  3  C.  —  c.  order,  Mil.,  the  normal  formation  in 
which  soldiers  are  regularly  arranged  in  line  or  column :  — 
distinguished  from  extended  order.  In  the  United  States 
army  the  interval  between  men  in  a  rank  is  4  inches  ;  the 
distance  between  ranks  is  40  inches  in  both  line  and  col¬ 
umn.— c.  plane,  Math.,  a  singularity  of  an  algebraic  sur¬ 
face,  being  a  spinode  plane  that  meets  its  consecutive 
spinode  plane  in  a  line  not  tangent  to  the  residual  curve. 

—  c.  point,  Math.,  a  singularity  on  a  cuspidal  curve  of  an 
algebraic  surface,  where  the  curve  does  not  touch  the 
intersection  of  the  surface  with  its  tangent  plane.  Rare. 

—  c.  port,  in  England,  a  port  situated  up  a  river ;  —  opposed 
to  an  out  port,  on  the  coast.  —  c.  quarters,  a  =  close-fights. 
b  Fig. :  Immediate  contact  or  close  range.  —  c.  reach,  Naut ., 
a  reach  sailed  close  to  the  wind,  but  not  close-hauled ;  —  op¬ 
posed  to  a  free,  or  broad ,  reach.  —  c.  reef,  Naut.,  the  last  or¬ 
dinary  reef  that  can  be  put  in  a  sail.  Cf.  balance  reef. 

—  c.  roaster,  amuffle,  as  one  used  in  the  manufacture  of  salt 
cake  and  hydrochloric  acid.  —  c.  rolls,  En g.  Law,  the  rolls 
containing  the  records  of  the  close  writs.  —  c.  score.  Music. 
See  open  score.  —  c.  stitch.  =  buttonhole  stitch.  —  c. 
stress.  See  stress,  n.,  4.  — c.  string,  in  stair  building,  a 
string  having  its  upper  edge  straight,  and  usually  parallel 
with  the  lower  edge,  so  that  the  outer  ends  of  the  steps 
are  entirely  inclosed.  —  c.  to  the  wind,  Naut.,  with  the  head 
directed  as  nearly  to  the  point  from  which  the  wind  blows 
as  it  is  possible  to  sail ;  close-hauled  ;  — said  of  a  vessel. 

Close  (klos),  adv.  1.  In  a  close  manner;  closely. 

2.  Obs.  a  Secretly ;  darkly,  b  Completely ;  quite.  Scot. 
Close  (kloz),  v.  t.  ;  closed  (klozd) ;  clos'ing  (kloz'Tng). 

[From  close,  a.]  1.  To  stop,  or  fill  up,  as  an  opening ;  to 

stop  access  to ;  to  shut ;  as,  to  close  the  eyes ;  to  close  a  door. 
2  To  come  or  gather  around  ;  to  inclose  ;  encompass  ;  con¬ 
fine  ;  to  cover  in. 

The  depth  closed  me  round  about.  Jonah  ii.  5. 

3.  To  bring  to  an  end  or  period;  to  conclude  ;  complete  ; 
consummate  ;  as,  to  close  a  bargain. 

One  frugal  supper  did  our'studies  close.  Dry  den. 

4.  To  bring  together  the  parts  of  ;  to  unite  ;  to  consolidate  ; 
to  make  close  ;  as,  to  close  the  ranks  ;  —  often  with  up. 

5.  Shoemuking.  To  put  together  the  upper  of  (a  boot,  etc.) 

6.  Naut.  To  come  close  to  ;  as,  to  close  the  wind. 

We  .  .  .  closed  the  admiral’s  ship.  Marryat. 

7.  To  foreclose.  Local,  U.  S. 

Syn.  — Close,  end,  conclude,  finish,  complete,  termi¬ 
nate  may  be  used,  with  the  exception  of  complete,  both 
transitively  and  intransitively.  Close  usually  lias  latent 
in  it  the  idea  of  action  upon  that  which  may  be  regarded 
as  in  some  sense  open  (see  shut)  ;  as,  to  close  an  account,  a 
debate  ;  “  As  many  lines  close  in  the  dial’s  center  ”  (Shale.) ; 
“Recall  those  nights  that  closed  thy  toilsome  days”  (Pppe) ; 
“  Over !  the  sweet  summer  closes  ”  ( Tennyson).  End  con¬ 
veys  a  stronger  sense  of  finality  ;  it  frequently  has  implic¬ 
it  reference  to  a  progress  or  development  which  is  thought 
of  as  having  been  carried  through;  as,  “The  harvest  is 
past,  the  summer  is  ended,  and  we  are  not  saved  ”  (Jer.  viii. 
20) :  “  If  you  are  going  to  make  a  book  end  ba'dly,  it  must 
end  badly  from  the  beginning”  ( Stevenson ) ;  “  All ’s  well 
that  ends  well”  (Shah.).  Conclude  (cf.  etym.  with  that 
of  close)  is  a  more  formal  term,  and  applies  particularly  to 
transactions,  proceedings,  or  somewhat  methodical  writ- 
mgs  ;  as,  “  I  shall  conclude  this  essay  upon  laughter  with 
observing  that  the  metaphor  of  laughing  .  .  .  runs  through 
all  languages^”  ( Spectator ).  Finish  implies  that  what  one 
set  out  to  do  is  done  ;  often,  therefore,  it  denotes  the  com¬ 
pletion  of  the  final  act  in  a  process  of  elaboration  (the 
‘last”  or  “finishing  touch”);  as,  “I  have  finished  the 
work  which  thou  gavest  me  to  do”  (John  xvii.  4);  “It 
wants  but  seventeen  lines  of  having  an  end,  I  don’t  say  of 
being  finished ”  fGra?/);  “The  last  entire  finishing  and 
consummation  of  a  good  habit”  (Spectator).  Complete 
implies  the  removal  of  all  deficiencies  ;  as, ‘4  When  Blon¬ 
de*  paused  about  the  middle,  the  king  began  the  remain¬ 
der,  and  completed  it”  (T.  Warton).  Terminate  implies 
the  setting  of  a  limit  in  time  or  space  ;  as,  “  Ben  Lomond 
tei'ininates  the  view”  (D.  Wordsworth)  ;  “  Mv  philosophic 
walks  were  soon  terminated  by  a  shady  bench'’  (Gibbon) ; 
a  termination  of  hostilities  was  agreed  on.  See  cease, 
whole,  effect,  last,  termination. 

to  close  a  rivet,  Mech.,  to  hammer  or  press  it  when  in  posi¬ 


tion  so  as  to  form  a  head  on  its  taper  end  and  thus  securely 
connect  the  parts  intended  to  be  joined.  —  to  c.  out,  to  sell 
off ;  to  dispose  of. 

close  (kloz),  v.  i.  1.  To  .come  together  or  shut ;  to  unite 
or  coalesce,  as  the  parts  of  a  wound,  or  parts  separated. 

What  deep  wounds  ever  closed  without  a  scar  ?  Byron. 
2  To  come  close  or  near;  to  draw  (about,  around,  in,  in 
upon) ;  to  come  up  (with  or  on) ;  hence,  to  grapple  ;  to 
engage  at  close  quarters. 

The  Russian  armies  did  not  begin  to  close  in  very  fiercely  upon 
the  Kalmucks.  De  (Jumcey. 

They  boldly  closed  in  a  hand-to-hand  contest.  Prescott. 

3.  To  end,  terminate,  or  come  to  a  period  ;  as,  the  debate 
closed  at  six  o’clock. 

4.  To  agree  ;  —  followed  by  on,  upon ,  with,  or  in  with. 
Would  induce  France  and  Holland  to  close  upon  some  measures 

between  them  to  our  disadvantage.  Sir  If .  Temple. 

5.  Surv.  To  give  a  closed  figure  when  plotted,  as  a  survey 
of  a  tract  of  land.  See  error  of  closure. 

to  close  with  the  land,  Naut.,  to  approach  the  land, 
close  (kloz),  n.  [From  close,  f.j  1.  Conclusion ;  cessa¬ 
tion  ;  ending  ;  end. 

Ilis  long  and  troubled  life  was  drawing  to  a  close.  Macaulay. 

2.  Music.  The  conclusion  of  a  strain  or  period. 

At  every  close  she  made,  the  attending  throng 
Replied,  and  bore  the  burden  of  the  Bong.  Dn/den. 

3.  Manner  of  shutting  ;  union  of  parts  ;  junction.  Obs. 

4.  A  grapple  in  wrestling. 

Syn. —  Conclusion,  termination,  cessation,  end,  ending, 
extremity,  extreme. 

close  (klos),  n.  [OF.  &  F.  cl  os  an  iuclosure,  fr.  clos ,  p.  p. 
of  cl  ore.  See  close,  a.]  1.  An  inclosed  place  ;  esp.,  a  small 
piece  of  land  surrounded  by  a  wall,  hedge,  or  fence  of  any 
kind;  a  court  about  or  beside  a  building.  Specif. :  a  A  farm¬ 
yard.  Dial.  Eng.  b  The  precinct  of  a  cathedral,  abbey,  etc. 

Closes  surrounded  by  the  venerable  abodes  of  deans  and  can¬ 
ons.  Macaulay. 

2.  A  narrow  passage  or  entry  leading  from  a  street  to  a 
court  and  the  houses  w  ithin,  or  to  the  common  stair  of  ten¬ 
ements.  Scot.  d‘  Local  Eng. 

3.  Law.  A  parcel  of  land  in  which  a  person  has  an  interest 
involving  at  least  a  right  of  present  possession,  whether  in¬ 
closed  or  not,  an  ideal  bouudary  being  there  in  legal  fic¬ 
tion  ;  also,  the  interest  itself,  which  will  entitle  the  owner 
to  an  action  of  trespass  for  breach  of  the  close. 

4.  A  boundary  or  pale.  Obs. 

Close'-bod  led  (klos'bbd'Td  ;  87),  a.  1.  Fitting  the  body 
exactly  ;  setting  close,  as  a  garment. 

2.  Close  in  grain  or  structure. 

Closed  ( klozd), p ret.  d  p.p.  d:  p.  a.  of  close,  v.  Specif.  :  a 
Math.  Boundless  and  having  no  point  (or  element)  that  has 
an  infinite  coordinate  ;  —  said  of  lines,  surfaces,  and  extents 
of  any  number  of  dimensions,  b  Weaving.  Noting  a  prin¬ 
ciple  in  shedding  in  which  the  warp  threads  are  all  placed 
level  after  the  insertion  of  each  pick  of  weft.  T.  W.  Fox. 
closed  basin,  Phys.  Geog.,  a  district  draining  to  some  de¬ 
pression  or  lake  within  its  area,  from  w  hich  water  escapes 
only  by  evaporation.  —  c.  bundle,  Bot.,  a  vascular  bundle  in 
w  hich  the  meristematic  tissue  is  entirely  converted  into 
xylem  and  phloem.  Cf.  open  bundle.  —  c.  chain,  a  See 
chain,  n .,  8.  b  Chem.  An  arrangement  of  atoms  w'hich  is 
represented  in  the  rational  formula  as  a  chain  whose  ends 
are  joined,  forming  a  ring ;  —  opposed  to  open  chain.  See 
benzene  nucleus,  cyclic,  4.  — c.  circuit.  Elec.  &  Magnet¬ 
ism.  See  circuit,  n.,  8.  —  c.  figure,  Math.,  a  figure  that 
divides  an  extent  of  degree  one  higher  into  two  regions 
such  that  it  is  necessary  in  passing  from  one  to  the  other 
to  cross  through  the  figure.  —  c.  form,  Cryst .,  a  form  whose 
faces  inclose  a  space,  as  an  octahedron ;  —  opposed  to 
open  form,  under  open,  a.  See  form,  n.,  3  d.  —  c.  fracture. 
Surg.  =  simple  fracture.  See  fracture.  —  c.  gentian,  a 
gentian  of  the  eastern  United  States  (Gentiana  andrewsii) 
the  corolla  of  winch  remains  closed  throughout  the  period 
of  anthesis;  — called  also  blind .  or  barrel,  gentian,  and 
cloistered  heart.  —  c.  integral.  Math.,  one  whose  path  of  in¬ 
tegration  is  a  closed  curve,  the  extremes  coinciding.  —  c. 
oscillation  circuit,  Elec.,  an  oscillation  circuit  including  a 
condenser  w  hose  plates  are  apart  a  distance  that  is  small 
compared  with  their  linear  dimensions  ;  —  opposed  to 
open  oscillation  circuit,  in  w  hich  this  distance  is  relatively 
large  compared  with  the  dimensions  of  the  plates  or  their 
equivalents.  J.  A.  Fleming.  —  c.  pair,  Kinematics,  a  pair 
wdiose  motion  is  completely  defined.  —  c.  sea.  Internal.  Law, 
a  sea  the  waters  of  which  are  within  the  territorial  waters, 
or  separate  jurisdiction,  of  one  state;  a  mare  clausum;  — 
opposed  to  open  sea.  See  territorial  waters. —  c.  set, 
Math.,  a  set  that  includes  its  first  derived  set.  —  c.  shop, 
a  shop  that  refuses  to  employ  one  or  more  classes  of 
workmen ;  esp.,  one  closed  to  nonunion  workmen.  U.  S. 
—  c.  string.  =  close  string.  — c.  syllable,  Phon.,  a  syllable 
ending  in  a  consonant.  —  c.  system.  Math.,  a  system  of  ele¬ 
ments  such  that  any  admissible  combination  of  twro  or 
more  will  produce  another  element  of  the  same  system  ;  a 
group.—  c.  tracing,  the  tracing  made  by  a  point  that  returns 
upon  and  repeats  its  path,  as  in  an  indicator  diagram, 
closed'-coil',  a.  Elec.  Designating,  or  pertaining  to,  a 
method  of  winding  armatures  in  such  a  way  that  the  coils 
are  always  connected  on  a  closed  circuit  during  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  the  machine  ;  —  opposed  to  open-coil. 
closed-coil  armature,  an  armature  with  a  continu¬ 
ous  closed  winding,  the  commutator  bars  being 
connected  to  various  points  distributed  along 
the  winding.  Cf.  open-coil.  See  Gramme  ring, 

Illust. 

close'-fer'ti-lize  (klos'-),  v.  t.  Bot.  To  effect 
close  fertilization  of. 
close'fist  ed  (klos'fTs'tSd ;  -tTd  ;  7,  87), 

Stingy;  niggardly. 
close'-grained/  (-grand'  ;  87),  a. 

Having  fine  and  closely  arranged 
fibers,  crystals,  or  texture, 
close '-hauled7  (klos'hbld'), 
a.  Naut.  Having  the  yards 
braced  up  sharp  and  sheets 
aft,  if  square-rigged,  or 
with  sheets  hauled  close, 
or  flat,  if  fore-and-aft 
rigged,  and  sailing  as  Close-hauled  Sloop.  The  wind  is 
nearly  against  the  wind  supposed  to  be  blowing  in  the  di- 
as  the  vessel  will  go.  rection  of  the  arrow. 


close'-herd7  (klos'hfird'),  v.  t.  To  herd  (cattle)  in  a  close 

group.  West.  U.  S. 

Close'ly  (klos'lT),  adv.  1.  In  a  close  manner. 

2.  Privately.  Obs. 

close'-mouthed'  (-moutfcd' ;  -moutht/  ;  87),  a.  Cautious 

in  speaking ;  uncommunicative, 
close'ness.  n.  State  or  quality  of  being  close. 

Syn.  —  Narrowness,  oppressiveness  j  strictness,  secrecy 
compactness,  conciseness ;  nearness,  intimacy  ;  tightness 
stinginess ;  literalness,  fidelity, 
clos'er  (kloz'er),  n.  One  that  closes  ;  specif.  :  a  A  boo*, 
closer,  b  Masonry.  The  last  stone  in  a  horizontal  course, 
if  smaller  than  the  others,  or  a  piece  of  brick  finishing  a 
course  ;  also,  a  piece  of  brick  inserted  in  each  alternate 
course  to  enable  a  bond  to  be  formed  by  preventing  two 
headers  from  exactly  superimposing  on  a  stretcher. 
close'-reefed7  (klos'reft7;  87),  a.  Naut.  Having  all  the 
reefs  taken  in  ;  —  said  of  a  sail.  —  close'-reef7,  v.  t. 
clos'et  (kl5z'6t ;  -It ;  7, 151),  n.  [OF.  closet  little  iuclosure, 
dim.  of  clos.  See  close  an  inclosure.]  1.  A  room  or  apart¬ 
ment  for  retirement ;  a  small  room  for  privacy. 

When  thou  prayest,  enter  into  thy  closet.  Matt.  vi.  6. 

2.  A  monarch’s  or  potentate’s  private  chamber  for  coun¬ 
sel  or  household  devotions. 

.James  called  into  his  closet  Arnold  Van  Citters  Macaulay. 

3.  A  cabinet  or  private  repository  for  valuables  or  curiosi¬ 
ties.  Archaic. 

4.  A  small  apartment,  or  recess  in  the  side  of  a  room,  for 
household  utensils,  clothing,  etc. 

5.  A  water-closet;  specif.,  the  hopper  of  a  hopper  closet. 

6.  Her.  A  diminutive  of  the  bar,  of  one  half  its  width. 
Clos'et,  v.  t.  ;  clos'et-ed  ;  clos'et-ing.  1.  To  shut  up  in 

or  as  in  a  closet ;  to  conceal.  Rare. 

2.  To  take  into  a  closet  for  a  secret  interview. 

lie  had  been  closeted  with  De  Quadra.  Froude. 
Clos'et,  a.  1.  Secret ;  private  ;  confidential ;  as,  closet  sin. 
2-  Working  in,  or  fitted  for  use  or  enjoyment  only  in,  the 
closet,  as  the  place  of  seclusion,  private  study,  or  specula¬ 
tion  ;  as,  a  closet  reformer  ;  a  closet  drama 
close'-wing7  (klos'wTng7),  n.  Any  moth  of  the  family 
Crambidae  (which  see). 

clos'ing  ma  chine' (kloz'Tng).  Mach.  1.  A  machine  that 
sews  a  lock  stitch  with  two  threads  in  heavy  material. 

2.  Rope  Making.  A  machine  for  “  laying  ”  or  twisting  the 
strands  into  rope. 

Clos  trid'i  um  (klbs-trTd'T-wm),  n.  [NL.  ;  Gr.  kAuuttt/p 
spindle  -j-  -idium.']  Bacteriol.  a  A  genus  of  spindle-shaped 
bacteria,  the  most  important  of  w  hich,  C .  pasteurianum , 
possesses  the  power  of  fixing  free  nitrogen  in  the  soil, 
b  Syn.  of  Bacillus.  —  clos-trid'i-al  (-51),  a . 
clo'sure  (klo'zhur;  250),  n.  [OF.  closure,  L.  clausura ,  fr. 
claudere  to  shut.  See  close,  v.  /.]  1.  That  which  incloses 
or  confines;  an  inclosure,  bound,  or  screen.  Shak 

2.  An  intrenchment;  a  fort.  Obs. 

3.  Act  of  inclosing  ;  a  closing  or  shutting  ;  as,  the  closure 
of  a  chink  ;  closed  condition.  Fig.,  agreement. 

4.  That  which  closes  or  shuts ;  that  by  which  separate 
parts  are  fastened  or  closed;  specif.,  Ordnance,  in  breech- 
loading  guns,  the  method,  system,  or  device  for  closing 
the  breech. 

Without  a  seal,  wafer,  or  any  closure  whatever  Pope. 

5-  A  conclusion  ;  an  end.  Obs.  Shak 

6-  Parliame7itary  Practice.  A  method  of  ending  debate 
and  securing  an  immediate  vote  upon  a  measure  before  a 
legislative  body.  It  is  similar  in  effect  to  the  previous 
question.  It  was  introduced  in  1882  into  the  British 
House  of  Commons,  where  it  is  done  by  a  motion  that  “  the 
question  be  now’  put.”  The  French  word  cloture  was 
originally  applied  to  this  proceeding. 

7.  Surv.  Act  of  closing.  See  close,  v.  t\,  5. 

8-  Cricket.  Act  or  right  of  declaring  an  innings. 

Clo'sure,  v.  t.  d ■  i.  ;  clo'sured  (-zhurd)  ;  clo'sur-ing.  Par¬ 
liamentary  Practice.  To  subject  to,  or  make  use  of,  a  clo¬ 
sure  ;  to  end  by  closure,  as  a  debate. 

Clot  (kl5t),  n.  [ME.  clot  clod  ;  akin  to  D.  kloof  ball,  G. 
kloss  clod,  dumpling,  klotz  block,  Dan.  klods,  Sw.  klot  bowl, 
globe,  klots  block.  Cf.  clod,  n.,  cleat,  clutter  to  clot.] 

1.  A  mass  ;  a  rounded  lump  ;  esp.,  a  soft,  slimy  concretion, 
as  of  blood  ;  a  coagulum.  “  Clots  of  ropy  gore.”  Addison. 

2.  A  clod  ;  hence,  a  clod  poll.  Obs.  or  Dial. 

3.  A  hill.  Obs.  d  R. 

clot,  v.  i. ;  clot'ted  ;  clot'ting.  1.  To  break  up  cloda. 
Obs.  or  Dial. 

2.  To  concrete,  coagulate,  or  thicken,  as  soft  or  fluid  matter 
by  evaporation  ;  to  become  a  clot  or  clod. 

Clot,  v.  t.  1.  =  clod,  1.  Obs.  or  Dial. 

2  To  form  into,  or  cover  with,  clots  ;  to  stick  together  in 
clots  ;  to  cause  to  coagulate  ;  to  make  into  a  slimy  mass. 

When  lust  .  .  . 

Lets  in  defilement  to  the  inward  parts, 

The  bouI  grows  clotted  by  contagion.  Milton. 

cloth  (klSth  ;  205),  n.  ; pi.  cloths  (clSthz  ;  kl5ths),  except  in 
the  sense  of  garments,  when  it  is  clothes  (klothz  ;  colloq. 
kloz).  [ME.  cloth,  cloth,  cloth,  garment,  AS.  clap  ;  akin  to 
D.  kleed,  Icel.  klwSi,  Dan.  klrnde,  cloth,  Sw.  kldde,  G.  kleid 
garment,  dress.]  1.  A  pliable  fabric  woven,  felted,  or 
otherwise  made  from  any  filament ;  commonly,  fabric  of 
wroven  cotton,  w'ooleu,  or  linen  fiber,  used  for  garments, etc.; 
specif.,  a  w  oolen  fabric,  —  as  distinguished  from  all  others. 

2.  Specif.  :  a  A  tablecloth,  b  Naut.  Canvas  ;  one  of  the 
breadths  of  canvas  sewed  together  to  make  a  sail,  c  The 
canvas  for  a  painting.  Obs.  d  Theater.  A  drop,  e  A  piece 
of  fabric  of  definite  quantity.  Obs. 

3.  The  dress;  raiment ;  also,  a  garment.  Obs.  See  clothes. 

I  ’ll  ne’er  distrust  my  God  for  cloth  and  bread.  Quarles 

4.  The  distinctive  dress  of  any  profession,  esp.  of  the 
clergy  ;  hence,  the  clerical  profession  ;  the  clergy. 

Appeals  were  made  to  the  priesthood.  Would  they  tamely  per¬ 
mit  so  gross  an  insult  to  be  offered  to  their  cloth  f  Macaulay. 
cloth  of  ac'ca  (Sk'd),  a  whole  vestment  of  cloth  of  gold  shot 
with  sky  blue.  —  c.  of  estate  or  state,  a  rich  cloth  forming  a 
canopy  and  background  to  a  throne  or  chair  of  state.  —  c. 
of  gold,  a  fabric  woven  wholly  or  partly  of  threads  of  gold.  — 
c.  of  silver,  a  cloth  w’holly  of  partly  woven  of  silver  thread. 


close'-flghts  .  Naut.  Bar¬ 

riers  with  loopholes,  formerly 
erected  on  the  deck  of  a  vessel 
to  shelter  the  men  in  a  close 
engagement  with  an  enemy’s 
boarders  ;  —  called  also  close 
quarters.  Ob8.  or  Hist. 
dose'-hand'ed.  a.  =  close- 
fisted.— close' -h&nd'ed-nesa.n. 


clos'en  (klos'’n),  v.  t.  To 
make  close.  Rare. 
close'-sci  enc-es,  n.  Rot.  The 
sweet  rocket.  Dial.  Eng.  Obs. 
clo8e'-stool/  (klfis'-),  n.  A  uten¬ 
sil  to  hold  a  chamber  vessel,  for 
the  use  of  the  sick  and  infirm, 
close'- ton  gued  (-thngd':  ST),  «• 
=  close-mouthed. 


closh  i  klilsh).  n.  A  disease  in 

the  feet  of  cattle, 
closh,  »•  [Cf.  D.  klosse n  to  play 
at  bowls.]  An  (unidentified)  ob¬ 
solete  game  with  a  ball  or  bowl. 
cloBpe.  d*  clasp. 
closse.  close. 
clos'set.  •]•  closet. 
cloa'ter.  cluster. 


clos 'ter,  n.  [L.  clostrum  for 
cla u st rum.)  A  cloister  Obs. 
clos'tre.  -f  closter,  cluster. 
IIClos  Vou'geot'lklo'  voo'zho'). 
A  kind  of  Burgundy  wine;  — 
so  called  from  the  vineyard  or 
inclosure  (clos)  in  the  commune 
of  Vougeot.  See  Burgundy. 
clot.  Dial.  var.  of  clote. 


I  clot'bur'  (klbt'bflr/),  n.  [dote 
4-  bur.]  a  The  burdock.  Dial. 
Eng.  D  =  COCKLEBUR. 
clote.  ULOT. 

clote  (klfit),  n.  [AS.  date:  cf. 
G.  klette.]  a  =  clotbur  a.  Obs. 
b,  Any  of  several  other  plants,  as 
I  cleavers,  butterbur, coltsfoot. the 
I  j’ellow  pond  lily, etc.  Dial.  Eng. 


Clo'ten  (klO'W'n),  n.  In  Shake¬ 
speare’s  “  Cymbeline,”  Cvmbe- 
line’s  loutish,  boastful,  and 
villainous  6tepson,  rejected  by 
Imogen. 

cloth.  clothe. 
cloth,  v.  t.  a  To  make  into 
cloth.  Obs.  b  To  line  or  cover 
with  cloth.  Rare. 


ale,  senate,  cHre,  Stn,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofd;  eve,  Svent,  find,  reefint,  maker;  Ice,  ill;  old,  obey,  orb,  ddd,  s5ft,  connect,  use,  unite,  urn,  up,  circus,  menu ; 

11  Foreign  Word.  f  Obsolete  Yuriunt  of.  +  combined  with.  —  equals. 
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Common  Clothes 
Moth  (  Tinea  pellio- 
nella).  a  Adult  Moth; 
b  Larva  ;  c  Portable 
Case  of  larva,  made 
of  woolen  fibers. 


Clothe  (kl5tfe),  v.  (.;  clothed  (klothd)  or  clad  (kl5d) ; 
cloth'ing  (kloth'Tng).  [ME.  clathen ,  clot  hen,  AS.  claSian , 
cl&San  (from  pret.  &  p.  p.  of  the  latter  comes  clad).  See 
cloth.]  1.  To  put  garments  on  ;  to  cover  with  clothing ; 
to  dress. 

2.  To  provide  with  clothes  ;  as,  to  feed  and  clothe  a  family. 

Drowsiness  shall  clothe  a  man  with  rags.  Prov.  xxiii.  21. 

3.  To  don  (as  clothing).  Obs. 

4.  Fig. :  To  cover  or  invest  as  if  w'ith  a  garment ;  as,  to 
clothe  one  with  authority  or  power. 

Language  in  which  they  can  clothe  their  thoughts.  TFatts. 
His  sides  are  clothed  with  waving  wood.  J.  Dyer. 
6.  Naut.  To  rig,  as  a  vessel  or  a  mast, 
to  clothe  on  or  upon,  to  cover  ;  to  invest.  Archaic. 

Clothe,  v.  i.  To  dress,  or  to  wear  clothes.  Eure. 

Care  no  more  to  clothe  and  eat.  Shak. 

clothes  (klothz  ;  colloq.  kloz),  n.  pi.  [See  cloth.]  1.  Cov¬ 
ering  for  the  human  body  ;  dress  ;  vestments  ;  vesture  ;  — 
a  general  term  for  whatever  covering  is  worn,  or  is  made 
to  be  worn,  for  decency  or  comfort. 

She  .  .  .  speaks  well,  and  has  excellent  good  clothes.  Shak. 
If  I  may  touch  but  his  clothes ,  1  shall  be  whole.  J lark  v.  28. 

2.  The  covering  of  a  bed  ;  bedclothes. 

Syn.  —  Garments,  dress,  clothing,  apparel,  attire,  vesture, 
raiment,  garb,  costume,  habit,  habiliments. 

ClOthesrhors6'  (-h6rs/),  n.  A  frame  on  which  to  hang 
clothes  or  household  linen,  as  for  airing, 
clothesline  (-lln7),  n.  A  rope  or  wire  on  which  clothes 
are  hung  to  dry. 

Clothes  moth  Any  of  several  small 
yellowish  or  buff-colored  tineid  moths, 
whose  larvae  eat  woolen  goods,  furs, 
feathers,  etc.  The  common  species  is 
Tinea  pellionella ,  the  larva  of  which 
makes,  and  lives  in,  a  portable  tubular 
case  of  its  food  material  fastened  to¬ 
gether  with  silk.  Another  injurious 
species,  T.  biselliella,  is  distinguished 
by  the  entire  absence  of  markings  on 
the  wings.  Its  larva  does  not  form  a 
case.  See  carpet  moth. 

Clothes-pin7  (-pin-),  n.  A  forked  piece 
of  wood,  or  a  small  spring  clamp,  used 
for  fastening  clothes  on  a  line. 
clothes-press7  (-prgs7 ),  n .  A  recepta¬ 
cle  for  clothes,  as  a  chest  or  wardrobe. 

Cloth-ler  (kloth'yer),  n.  1.  One  w'ho  makes  cloths ;  one 
who  dresses  or  fulls  cloth.  H ay  war  d. 

2.  One  who  sells  cloth  or  clothes,  or  who  makes  and  sells 
clothes. 

Clothing  (klofeh'Tng),  n.  1.  Garments  in  general ;  clothes  ; 
dress  ;  raiment ;  covering. 

As  for  me,  .  .  .  my  clothing  was  sackcloth.  Ps.  xxxv.  13. 

2.  Livery  ;  a  livery  corporation.  Obs. 

3.  Naut.  Sails;  esp.,  the  bowsprit  rigging. 

4.  The  art  or  process  of  making  cloth.  Obs. 

B.  =  CLEADING,  2. 

6.  =  clothing  wool.  Australia. 

7.  ( pron .  klSth'Tng).  Mach.  =  card  clothing. 

Clothing  wool.  A  fine,  close,  short-stapled  wool.  Australia. 
Cloth  measure.  A  measure  formerly  used  for  cloth,  in 

which  the  standard  yard  was  divided  into  four  quarters, 
or  the  ell  into  five  quarters,  of  four  nails  each. 

0l07th0  (klo-tlio),  n.  [L.,  fr.  Gr.  KAo>0oj,  lit.,  the  spinner, 
fr.  kAu)6*lv  to  spin.]  Class.  Myth.  The  youngest  of  the 
three  Fates.  See  fate. 

Cloth  paper.  A  coarse  glazed  paper  used  in  pressing  and 
finishing  woolen  cloths. 

Cloth  plate.  In  a  sewing  machine,  the  metal  plate  through 
which  the  needle  passes  and  on  which  the  work  rests. 
Cloth  Stitch-  Pillow  Lace.  A  stitch  resembling  weaving 
used  to  fill  in  a  pattern  ;  —  called  also  whole  stitch. 

Cloth  Wheel-  1.  A  grinding  or  polishing  wheel  covered 
with  cloth  charged  with  an  abrasive  or  polishing  material. 

2.  In  some  sewing  machines,  a  serrated  feed  wheel  pro¬ 
jecting  through  the  cloth  plate  and  moving  intermittently. 
Cloth  yard-  The  yard  used  in  measuring  cloth,  now  the 
standard  yard  of  36  inches. 

clot-tage  (klbt'aj),  n.  Med.  The  closure  of  a  passage,  as 
the  ureter,  by  a  blood  clot 

Clot'ted  (klbt'ed  ;  -Id  ;  7,  151),  p.  p.  <Sc  p.  a.  from  clot,  v.  t. 
clotted  cream,  cream  prepared  in  clotted  form,  esp.  in  Dev¬ 
onshire,  by  scalding  the  milk  during  the  rising  process, 
clot'ter  (-er),  v.  t.  d  i.  [From  clot.]  To  concrete  into 
lumps;  to  clot.  “  Clottered  blood.”  a  Chapman. 

Clo-ture'  or  ||  cld-ture'  (klo-tur-),  n.  [F.  eloture.X  Clo¬ 
sure  ;  specif. :  a  Ordnance.  =  closure,  4.  b  Parlia¬ 
mentary  Practice.  =  closure,  6. 

Cloud  (kloud),  n.  [Prob.  fr.  AS.  clud  a  rock  or  hillock,  the 
application  arising  from  the  frequent  resemblance  of  clouds 
to  rocks  or  hillocks  in  the  sky  or  air.]  1.  A  visible  assem¬ 
blage  of  particles  of  water  or  ice,  formed  by  the  condensa¬ 
tion  of  vapor  in  the  air ;  a  fog  or  mist  or  haze  suspended, 
generally  at  a  considerable  height,  in  the  air ;  also,  the  mate¬ 
rial  of  which  these  masses  are  composed.  The  chief  varieties 
of  clouds  are  cirrus, cumulus,  stratus,  nimbus ,  cirro-stratus, 
cirro-cumulus,  and  cumulo-stratus  (see  these  terms). 

I  do  set  my  bow  in  the  cloud.  Gen.  ix.  13. 

2.  A  mass  or  volume  of  smoke,  or  flying  dust,  resem¬ 
bling  vapor.  “  A  thick  cloud  of  incense.”  Ezek.  viii.  11. 

3.  A  dark  or  opaque  vein  or  spot  on  a  lighter  or  transparent 
material,  as  in  marble  ;  also,  a  similar  spot  of  any  shade  or 
color  against  a  different  ground ;  hence,  a  blemish  or  de¬ 
fect  ;  as,  a  cloud  upon  one’s  reputation  ;  a  cloud  on  a  title. 

4.  That  which  has  a  dark,  lowering,  or  threatening  aspect ; 
that  which  temporarily  overshadows,  obscures,  or  de¬ 
presses  ;  as,  a  cloud  of  sorrow  ;  a  cloud  of  war. 

6.  A  great  crowd  or  multitude  ;  a  vast  collection.  “  So 
great  a  cloud  of  witnesses.” Heb.  xii.  1 


6.  A  large,  loosely  knitted  head  scarf, 
cloud  on  title,  Law,  a  defect  in  the  ow-ner’s  title  to  a  piece  of 
land  arising  from  a  written  instrument,  a  judgment,  or  an 
order  of  court,  purporting  to  create  an  interest  in  or  lien 
upon  the  land  and  therefore  impairing  the  marketability  of 
the  owner’s  title,  though  it  may  be  shown  to  be  invalid  by 
evidence.  Such  an  instrument  invalid  upon  its  face  does 
not  create  a  cloud  on  title.  The  cloud  may  be  removed  by 
equity  proceedings  or  by  legislation. —  in  the  clouds,  in  the 
realm  of  fancy  and  imagination;  beyond  reason.  — to  be 
under  a  cloud,  to  be  under  suspicion  or  in  disgrace ;  to  be  in 
disfavor. 

cloud  (kloud),  v.  t.  ;  cloud'ed  ;  cloud-ing.  1.  To  overspread 
or  hide  with  a  cloud  or  clouds  ;  as,  the  sky  is  clouded. 

2.  To  darken  or  obscure,  as  if  by  hiding  or  enveloping 
with  a  cloud  ;  hence,  to  render  gloomy  or  sullen. 

Be  not  disheartened,  then,  nor  cloud  those  looks.  Milton. 
Nothing  clouds  men's  minds  and  impairs  their  honesty  like 
prejudice.  M.  Arnold. 

3.  To  blacken  ;  sully  ;  stain ;  tarnish  ;  damage;  —  esp.  used 
of  reputation  or  character. 

I  would  not  be  a  stander-by  to  hear 
My  sovereign  mistress  clouded  so.  Shak. 

4.  To  mark  with,  or  darken  in,  veins  or  spots  ;  to  varie¬ 
gate  with  colors  ;  as,  to  cloud  yarn. 

And  the  nice  conduct  of  a  clouded  cane.  Pope. 

clouded  sulphur.  See  sulphur,  the  butterfly.  — c.  tiger,  a 
handsome  cat  (Pel is  macrocelis)  of  the  East  Indies  and 
southern  Asia.  Its  body  is  about  three  and  a  half  feet 
long,  brownish  gray,  marked  with  stripes,  spots,  and  rings. 
Cloud,  v.  i.  To  grow  cloudy  ;  to  become  obscure  with 
clouds  ;  —  often  used  with  up. 

Worthies,  away  !  The  scene  begins  to  cloud.  Shak. 
Cloud-age  (-aj),  n.  Mass  of  clouds;  cloudiness.  Rare. 

A  scudding  cloudage  of  shapes.  Coleridge. 

cloud'ber-ry  (-bgr-T),  n.  •  pi.  -ries  (-Tz).  A  raspberry  (Ru- 
bus  chamsemorus)  of  north  temperate  regions,  bearing 
large  white  flotvers  and  edible,  amber-colored  fruit. 
Cloud'-built-,  a.  Built  of,  or  in,  the  clouds  ;  airy  ;  unsub¬ 
stantial  ;  imaginary.  Cowper. 

cloud'— burst7,  n.  A  sudden  copious  rainfall,  as  if  the 
whole  cloud  had  been  precipitated  at  once. 
ClOUd'-capped7  (-k5pt7),  a.  Having  clouds  about  the  top 
or  peaks ;  reaching  to  the  clouds. 

ClOUd'lng,  n.  A  cloudy  marking  or  appearance  ;  as :  a 
A  mottled  appearance  given  to  ribbons  and  silks  in  the 
process  of  dyeing,  b  A  diversity  of  colors  in  yarn,  recur¬ 
ring  at  regular  intervals. 

cloud'land7  (kloud'iand7),  n.  The  realm  of  visionary  hy¬ 
pothesis  or  uncertain  speculation  ;  also,  the  realm  of  poetic 
imagination. 

ClOUd'less,  a.  Without  a  cloud  ;  clear  ;  bright.  —  cloud'¬ 
less  ly,  adv.  —cloud'less  ness,  n. 
cloud'-ring7,  n.  Meteor.  A  ring  of  clouds;  specif.,  the 
nearly  permanent  belt  of  clouds  along  the  equator, 
cloud'y  (kloud-T),  a. ;  cloud-i-er  (-T-er) ;  cloud'i-est. 
[From  cloud,  n.]  1.  Consisting  of,  or  pertaining  to,  a 

cloud  or  clouds. 

As  Moses  entered  into  the  tabernacle,  the  cloudy  pillar  de¬ 
scended.  Ex.  xxxiii.  9. 

2.  Overcast  with  clouds;  clouded  ;  as,  a  cloudy  sky. 

3.  Confused;  indistinct;  obscure;  dark;  lacking  clear¬ 
ness  or  luster.  “  A  cloudy  diamond.”  Boyle. 

Cloudy  and  confused  notions  of  things.  Watts. 

4.  Marked  with  veins  or  spots,  as  marble. 

5.  Clouded  by  gloom,  anxiety,  or  ill  temper.  Shak. 

Cloudy  Bay  cod.  an  ophidioid  fish  ( Genypterus  blacodes). 
New  Z ealand.  —  c.  swelling,  Med.,  a  form  of  degeneration  in 
the  tissues  of  various  organs,  as  the  liver,  the  kidneys,  or 
the  heart,  marked  by  swelling,  a  cloudy  appearance,  and 
disintegration  of  the  tissue  elements  into  minute  granules. 

Clough  (kluf ;  klou),  n.  [ME.  clough,  cloghe ,  clou ,  eleu'eh, 
AS.  (assumed)  cloh ;  prob.  akin  to  G.  klinge  ravine.]  A 
cleft  in  a  hill ;  a  ravine  ;  a  narrow  valley. 

Clout  (klout),  n.  [AS.  clut  a  little  cloth,  piece  of  metal : 
cf.  Sw.  klut,  Icel.  klutr  a  kerchief  ;  perh.  akin  to  clot.'] 

1.  A  patch  of  cloth,  leather,  etc. ;  any  piece  of  cloth ;  shred; 
rag  ;  fragment.  Archaic  or  Dial. 

His  garments,  naught  but  many  ragged  clouts , 

With  thorns  together  pinned  and  patched  was.  Spenser. 
A  clout  upon  that  head  where  late  the  diadem  stood.  Shak. 

2.  Swaddling  clothes ;  —  chiefly  in  pi.  Archaic  or  Dial. 

3.  A  cloth  of  pins  or  needles.  Obs. 

4.  The  center  of  the  butt  at  which  archers  shoot ;  also,  an 
arrow  that  hits  the  mark. 

A’  must  shoot  nearer  or  he  ’ll  ne’er  hit  the  clout.  Shak. 
5-  An  iron  plate  on  an  axletree  or  other  wood  to  keep  it 
from  wearing  ;  a  washer. 

6.  A  blow,  as  with  the  hand.  Colloq.  or  Dial. 

clout,  v.  t. ;  clout'ed  ;  clout'ing.  [ME.  clutien,  clouten ,  to 
patch.  See  clout,  n .]  1.  To  cover  with  cloth,  leather,  or 

other  material ;  to  bandage,  patch,  or  mend,  with  a  clout. 

Apd  old  shoes  and  clouted  upon  their  feet.  Josh.  ix.  5. 

2.  To  put  ( on,  in,  or  to),  as  a  patch.  Obs. 

3.  To  guafd  with  an  iron  plate,  as  an  axletree  ;  also,  to 
stud  with  nails,  as  a  timber,  or  a  boot  sole. 

4.  To  join  or  patch  up  clumsily. 

If  fond  Bavius  vent  his  clouted  song.  P.  Fletcher 
6.  To  give  a  blow  to  ;  to  strike.  Colloq.  or  Dial. 

The  .  .  .  queen  of  Spain  took  off  one  of  her  chopinee  and 
clouted  Olivarez  about  the  noddle  with  it.  Howell. 

6  Agric.  —  4th  bag. 

clouted  brogues,  patched  brogues ;  also,  brogues  studded 
with  nails. 

Clout,  n.  [ME.  clut ;  cf.  E.  clot,  D.  kluit  clod.]  1.  A  clod  ; 
hence,  a  loutish  or  clownish  person.  “Being  no  Felice, 
lout  and  clout."  R.  Browning. 

2.  pi.  Clotted  cream  ;  curds  of  cream.  Obs. 
clout-ed  (klout'Sd;  -Td;  7,  151),  p.  a.  Clotted; — in  the 
phrase  clouted  cream. 


Clout  nail-  A  kind  of  wrought-iron  nail  having  a  large  flat 
head, for  fastening  clouts  to  axletrees, studding  timber,  etc. 
Clove  (klov),  pret.  ctr  archaic  p.  p.  of  cleave. 
clove  hitch,  Naut.,  a  kind  of  knot.  See  knot,  1.  —  clove'- 
hitch7,  v.  t. 

clove,  n.  [Cf.  AF.  clou ,  LL.  clavus.]  A  weight  for  wool* 
cheese,  etc.,  equal  to  seven  or  eight,  or  sometimes  ten 
pounds.  Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 

Clove,  n.  [AS.  clufe  an  ear  of  corn,  a  clove  of  garlic  ;  cf. 
cleofan  to  split,  E.  cleave.]  One  of  the  small  bulbs  devel¬ 
oped  in  the  axils  of  the  scales  of  a  large  bulb,  as  in  garlic 
and  other  species  of  Allium.  Those  of  the  shallot  are  eaten 
like  onions. 

clove,  n.  [D.  kloof.  See  cleave,  v.  t.]  A  cleft ;  gap;  ravine; 
—  rare  exe.  as  part  of  a  proper  name ;  as,  Stony  Clove.  U.  S. 
clove,  n.  [ME.  clow ,  fr.  F.  clou  nail,  clou  de  girofle  a  clove, 
lit.  nail  oi  clove,  fr.  L.  claims  nail  (in  LL.  also  a  certain 
weight)  The  word  was  influenced  by  It.  chiovo  clove, 
nail,  fr.  L.  clavus.  The  clove  was  so  called  from  its  re¬ 
semblance  to  a  nail.  So  in  D.  kniidnagel  clove,  lit.  herb 
nail  or  spice  nail.  Cf.  cloy.]  The  dried  flower  bud  of  a 
myrtaceous  tree  ( Caryophyllus  aromaticus),  native  of  the 
Moluccas,  but  widely  cultivated,  used  whole  or  ground  as 
a  very  pungent  aromatic  spice  ;  also,  these  buds  collectively 
or  ground.  Cloves  are  extensively  used  in  cookery  and  the 
oil  obtained  from  them  is  used  in  perfumery  manufacture 
and  in  medicine.  Also,  the  tree  which  yields  cloves. 
Clove,  v.  t.  To  spice  with  cloves  ;  to  stick  with  cloves. 
Clove  bark-  a  The  bark  of  the  wild  clove  or  bayberry  of 
the  West  Indies  (Pimento  acris).  b  =  culilawan. 

Clove  cassia.  The  bark  of  a  Brazilian  lauraceous  tree 
(Dicypellium  caryophyl latum)  with  the  odor  of  cloves.  It 
is  used  for  mixing  with  other  spices, 
clo'ven  (klo'v’n),  p.  p.  dp.  a.  from  cleave,  v.  t. 
cloven  foot  or  hoof,  the  sign  of  devilish  character,  Satan 
being  often  represented  with  cloven  hoofs;  — used  esp.  in 
“  to  show  the  cloven  hoof,"  that  is,  to  betray  malice  or  evil 
intent  through  attempted  disguise. 

ClO'ven-fOOt7ed,  a.  1.  Having  the  foot  divided  or  cleft 
into  two  or  more  parts;  —  said  esp.  of  the  artiodactyl  un¬ 
gulates,  as  the  ox  and  sheep,  and  opposed  to  solid-hoofed. 
Each  division  of  the  foot  represents  a- digit  and  bears  a 
hoof  or  nail.  The  hoofs  themselves  are  not  cloven,  but 
often  tit  together  so  as  to  resemble  a  single  divided  hoof. 
2.  Having  the  toes  but  slightly  or  not  at  all  connected  by 
a  web  ;  —  said  of  certain  birds.  Obsoles. 

Clove  nutmeg  A  lauraceous  tree  of  Madagascar  ( Raven - 
sara  aromatica)  ;  also,  its  fruit,  which  resembles  a  nutmeg, 
but  contains  acrid  seeds.  The  foliage  is  used  as  a  spice. 
Clove  pink-  Any  variety  of  Dianthus  caryophyllus  having 
a  rich,  clovelike  fragrance.  _ 

Clo'ver  (klo'ver),  n.  [ME.  claver,  clover ,  AS.  clsefrc ;  akin 
to  LG.  &  Dan.  klever,  D.  klaver,  G.  klee.  Sw.  klofver.] 

1.  Any  plant  of  the  genus  Trifolium.  Clovers  are  low  herbs 
with  trifoliolate  leaves  and  flowers  hi  dense  heads.  Among 
the  numerous  species  are  many  valuable  forage  and  bee 
plants,  mostly  natives  of  Europe,  but  widely  cultivated 
elsewhere,  as  the  white  clover,  rea  clover,  alsike,  crimson 
clover,  buffalo  clover,  etc.  They  are  also  called  trefoils. 

2.  Any  of  several  other  plants  of  the  same  family  (Faba- 
cese);  —  usually  with  an  attributive;  as,  sweet  clover  (Meli- 
lotus) ;  bush  clover  ( Lespedeza ) ;  prairie  clover  ( Petaloste- 
mon),  etc. 

in  clover,  in  very  pleasant  circumstances.  Colloq. 
clover  broom  rape.  A  European  broom  rape  ( Orobanche 
minor)  parasitic  on  clover  roots.  It  is  naturalized  in  the 
eastern  United  States. 

Clover  dodder.  A  common  European  dodder  ( Cuscutn  epi- 
thy  mum)  naturalized  in  the  United  States,  infesting  clover, 
thyme,  and  other  low  plants ; —  called  also  thyme  dodder 
and  ailweed. 

clo'vered  (klo'verd),  a.  Covered  with  growing  clover, 
clover  fern.  Any  plant  of  the  sennB.Marsilea,  one  of  the 
fern  allies.  It  has  four  cloverlike  leaflets, 
clover  hay  worm.  The  larva  of  a  small 
pyralid  moth  ( Asopia  costalis  or  allied 
species),  often  destructive  to  clover  hay. 
clo'ver-leaf7  midge.  A  small  dipter¬ 
ous  fly  ( Cecidomyia  trifolii )  whose  larvae 
develop  on  the  leaves  of  clover,  folding 
together  the  halves  of  the  leaflets. 

Clover  mite.  A  very  small  reddish  mite 
(Brx/obia  .pra/e7m\s)living  on  gr»6s, clover, 
various  trees,  and  other  vegetation.  In 
the  middle  United  States  it  often  enters  houses  in  large 
numbers  and  is  called  house  mite. 
clo'ver-root7  bor'er  (bor'er).  A 
small  beetle  ( Hylesinus  trifolii )  of 
the  family  Scolvtidae,  which  bores 
into  the  roots  of  clover. 
clo'ver-seed7  midge  A  small 
dipterous  fly  ( Cecidomyia  legumi- 
nicola)  which  infests  the  heads  of 
red  and  white  clover,  destroying 
the  seed. 

clo-ver-sick7,  a.  Incapable  of  yield¬ 
ing  profitable  crops  of  clover,  as  a 
result  (apparently)  of  continued 
culture  of -clover  on  the  same  land  f 
or  the  presence  of  a  clover  disease  in 
the  soil.  — clo'ver-sickness,  n. 
clover  sorrel.  A  yellow-flowered 
sorrel  ( Oralis  corniculata)\  —  called 
also  sour  grass.  Australia. 
clover  weevil.  A  small  weevil 
(Apion  a pr leans  or  allied  species) 
that  destroys  the  flower  heads  and  seeds  of  clover. 

Clow  (klou),  n.  [ME.  clowse  (misunderstood  as  a  pi.),  AS. 
clus,  cluse,  inclosure,  narrow  passage,  LL.  clusa  (cf .  sluice). 
Oxf.  E.  D.]  1.  An  outfall  sluice  for  water  from  a  tidal 

river  after  it  has  deposited  its  sediment  on  flooded  land. 

2-  A  floodgate,  as  for  a  lock,  a  water  mill,  etc. 


Clover  Hay  Worm 
( Asopia  costalis ). 
a  Adult  Moth  ;  b 
Larva. 


Clover  Mite  Female, 
x  15. 


cloth  brown.  See  dye. 
clothe.  4*  CLOTH, 
cloth'er.  4*  clothier. 
cloth'er  (klbth'Sr).  Obs.  or  dial, 
var.  of  PLOTTER, 
clothes  louse.  =  body  louse. 
clothes  screen.  =  clothes- 
horse.  [clothe.  Rare.  I 

•loth'i-fy  (kl5th'T-fi),  v.  t.  Tol 
Clo  thilde'  Sou  pert'  (kl67teld' 
eoo7per').  [F.]  A  variety  of 
polyantha  rose,  having  clusters 
of  blush-white  flowers, 
cloth  imperial.  =  imperial,  n., 
5.  Obs. 

cloth  oil.  =  WOOL  OIL. 
cloth  prover.  A  magnifying 
glass  used  in  counting  the  weft 
threads  in  cloth.  Oxf.  E.  D. 


cloth  red.  See  dye. 
cloth  shearer.  One  who  shears 
cloth  and  frees  it  from  super¬ 
fluous  nap.  Dike.  I 

cloth'y  (klSth'T).  a.  Cloth- 1 
cloth'-yard'  shaft-  An  arrow 
of  the  length  of  a  cloth  yard  ;  — 
a  conventional  epithet  in  ballad 
literature  for  an  arrow  of  the 
English  longbow, 
clotony.  4*  gluttony. 
clot'pate7.  4*  clod  pate. 
clot'pole',  clot'poll'.  4*  clod- 
poll. 

clots.  Var.  of  clote. 
clotte.  f  clot. 
clot'ty  (klbt'l),  a.  Clotted  or 
inclined  to  clot. 

closure',  v.  t.  tf  i.  =  closure,  v. 


clot' weed  .  n.  [ clote  -+-  weed.) 

The  cocklebur. 
clou,  i*  CLOUGH, 
douche.  4*  clutch. 
cloucht.  Obs.  p.  p.  of  CLUTCH, 
cloud'-com-pel  ler.  n.  Zeus  ;  — 
an  epithet.  —  cloud'-com-peL- 
ling,  a. 

cloud'ful,  a.  See  -ful. 
cloud  grass.  A  Spanish  grass 
(Agrostis  nebulosa)  with  a  light 
feathery  panicle,  cultivated  for 
dried  bouquets.  [cloudy. I 
cloud'i-ly  ( kloud'Y-11),  adv.  of  | 
cloud'i  ness,  n.  See  -ness. 
cloud'let,  7i.  See  -let. 
cloud  rack.  Meteor.  =  rack,  n. 
cloud 'scaped  n.  [Cf.  land¬ 
scape.]  A  view  of  clouds.  R. 


cloud'ship,  7i.  See  -ship. 

||  clou^'  <  kloo'a'),  a.  [F.]  Her. 
Studded  with  nails, 
clough  (kl<5bf).  Dial.  Eng. 
var.  of  cloff,  clow,  n.  tf  v. 
clought.  4*  clout. 
cloughte.  Obs.  p.  p.  of  clutch. 
clonmben.  Obs.  p.  p.  of  climb. 
cloumse.  4*  clumse. 
cloung.  O os.  p.  p.  of  CLING, 
clour.  4*  clowre. 
clour  (kloor),  n.  [Of  uncertain 
origin.]  Scot,  tf  Dial.  Eng.  a  A 
bump  on  the  head  made  by  a 
blow;  also,  the  blow  itself, 
b  A  dint.  —  clour,  v.  t. 
douse.  4*  clow. 

dOUt,  71.  =  CLOUT  NAIL. 

Clout,  Col 'In  (kOl'Yn  klout')- 


See  Colin  Clout. 

clout'er,  n.  One  who  clouts, 
clout'er-ly,  a.  [From  clout  a 
patch.]  Clumsy;  awkward.  Also 
adv.  Obs. 
clove.  4*  claw. 
dove  carnation.  =  clove  pink. 
dove  cinnamon.  =  clove 
t  IS  SI  A.  [currant.  I 

dove  currant.  The  buffalo] 
clove  gillyflower.  Clove  pink, 
dove  hitch.  See  knot,  7i. 
dove  hook.  A  clip  hook, 
clov'ene  (klov'en),  n.  [clove 
the  spice  -I-  -ene.  1  Chem.  A  ses¬ 
quiterpene,  Cir>H24,  obtained  in¬ 
directly  from  caryophyllene.  It 
is  a  liquid  boiling  at  262°  C. 

clo'ven-hoofed/(klo'v’n-hdbft/), 


a.  =  cloven-footed,  1. 

dove  oil.  See  oil.  Table  I. 
dove  pepper.  Allspice.  Dial. 
Eng.  [broom.  I 

clover  broom.  =  i  n  di  g  o  | 
clo'ver-ley7,  -lay7  (-la7),  n.  A 
field  reaped  of  a  clover  crop,  and 
ready  to  be  plowed  for  some 
other  crop.  Dial.  Eng. 
clove'-root7,Ti.  The  herb  bennet 
clover  tree.  A  Tasmanian 

?;oodeniaceoue  tree  ( Goodenia 
atifoha).  [worm  I 

clover  worm.  —  clover  hay| 
clo'ver-y  (klo'v?r-Y),  a.  Like 
or  abounding  in  clover, 
clove' wort/  (klflv'wflrt7'),  n. 
Obs.  &  A  crowfoot  d  The 
herb  bennet. 


food,  foot;  out,  oil;  chair  ;  go  ;  siug,  igk  ;  4feen,  thin ;  nature,  verdure  (250) ;  K  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  ach(144) ;  boN  ;  yet ;  zh  —  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Guide. 
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elown  (kloim),  n.  [Cf.  Icel.  klunni  a  clumsy,  boorish  fel¬ 
low,  North  Fries,  klonne  clown,  Sw.  dial,  klunn  log,  Dan. 
klunl  log,  block.]  1.  One  who  works  upon  the  soil ;  a 
rustic ;  a  churl. 

The  clown ,  the  child  of  nature,  without  guile.  Coicper. 

2.  A  man  of  coarse  nature  and  manners;  an  awkward 
fellow  ;  an  ill-bred  person  ;  a  boor. 

3.  The  fool  or  bulfoon  in  a  play,  circus,  etc. 

The  clown  shall  make  those  laugh  whose  lungs  are  tickle  o’ 
the  sere.  Shak. 

down,  v.  i.  ;  clowned  (klound) ;  clown'ing.  To  act  as  a 
clown  ;  to  play  the  clown  ;  —  often  with  it. 

Beshrew  me,  he  clowns  it  properly  indeed.  B.  Jonson. 
down'age  (-aj),  n.  Behavior  or  manners  of  a  clown, 
down'er-y  (-er-i),  n.  Clownishness  ;  buffoonery, 
clown'ish,  a.  Of  or  resembling  a  clown,  or  characteristic 
of  a  clown  ;  boorish. 

Syn.  —  Coarse,  rough,  clumsy,  awkward,  ungainly  ;  rude, 
uncivil,  ill-bred,  rustic,  untutored.  See  boorish. 

—  clown'ish-ly,  adv.  —  clownish  ness,  n. 
clow'ring  (klou'nng),  n.  [Cf.  Ir.  clar  a  level  surface  ?] 
Stonecutting.  The  chipping  off  of  a  face  of  stone  with  a  pick 
or  wedge-shaped  chisel  so  as  to  bring  it  nearly  to  a  plane, 
doy  (kloi),  v.  t.  ;  cloyed  (kloid);  cloy'ing.  [OF.  doer  to 
nail  up,  F.  clouer ,  fr.  OF.  do  nail,  F.  dou ,  fr.  L.  davus 
nail;  or  shortened  from  earlier  acdoy.  Cf.  clove  the  spice.] 

1.  To  nail ;  hence,  to  prick  or  pierce  with  or  as  with  a 
nail.  Obs. 

He  never  shod  horse  but  he  cloyed  him.  Bacon. 

2.  To  fill  or  choke  up ;  to  stop  up ;  to  clog.  Obs. 

The  duke’s  purpose  was  to  have  cloyed  the  harbor  by  sinking 
ships,  laden  with  6tones.  Speed. 

3.  To  glut,  or  satisfy,  as  the  appetite;  satiate;  surfeit. 

[Who  canj  cloy  the  hungry  edge  of  appetite 
By  bare  imagination  of  a  feast  ?  Shak. 

He  sometimes  cloys  his  readers  instead  of  satisfying.  Dryden. 
Syn.  —  See  satiate. 

dub  (klub),  n.  [ME.  dubbe ,  clobbe ;  cf.  Icel.  klubba , 
klumba,  club,  klumbufotr  a  clubfoot,  Sw.  klubba  club,  Dan. 
klump  lump,  G.  klumpen  clump,  kolben  club,  and  E. 
dump.~\  1.  A  heavy  staff  of  wood,  usually  tapering,  and 
wielded  with  the  hand  as  a  cudgel. 

But  make  you  ready  your  stiff  bats  and  chibs  ; 

Rome  and  her  rats  are  at  the  point  of  battle.  Shak. 

2.  Hence  :  a  A  weapon  of  wood,  wood  and  stone,  or  metal, 
for  delivering  rough  blows  ;  a  war  club.  Cf.  boomerang, 
mace,  pogamoggan.  b  A  stick  or  bat  used  in  various 
games  with  a  ball,  as  the  crook-headed  stick  used  in  golf. 

3.  a  Zool.  A  club-shaped  part,  esp.  the  enlarged  terminal 
part  of  the  antennae  of  many  insects,  b  Bot.  One  of  the 
claviform  receptacles  in  clavariaceous  fungi,  c  Hort. 
Clubroot. 

4.  A  club-shaped  tail  or  knot  in  which  men’s  hair  was 
gathered  behind,  —  a  late  18th-century  fashion. 

6.  Naut.  a  A  light  spar  to  which  the  foot  of  a  gaff  topsail  is 
bent  to  extend  its  spread  beyond  the  gaff  and  to  improve 
its  set.  b  A  small  spar  at  the  after  part  of  the  foot  of  a 
staysail  or  jib,  to  which  the  sheet  is  attached.  By  spread¬ 
ing  the  foot  and  cloths  it  makes  the  sail  set  down  flatter. 

6*  [Cf .  the  Spanish  name  bastos ,  and  Sp.  baston  staff,  club.] 
Any  card  of  the  suit  of  cards  having  a  figure  like  the  tre¬ 
foil  or  clover  leaf.  pi.  The  suit  of  cards  having  such  figure. 

7.  A  combination  or  union  into  a  mass  ;  an  aggregate.  Obs. 

8.  A  joint  charge  or  expense,  or  any  person’s  share  of  it ; 
a  contribution  to  a  common  fund.  Obs. 

They  laid  down  their  club.  L'  Estrange. 

9.  A  jointly  supported  social  meeting,  as  at  a  tavern,  etc.  ; 
a  periodical  social  meeting  of  a  society. 

10.  An  association  of  persons  for  the  promotion  of  some 
common  object,  as  literature,  science,  politics,  good-fellow¬ 
ship,  etc.,  esp.  one  joiutly  supported  and  meeting  periodi¬ 
cally.  Membership  is  usually  conferred  by  ballot,  and  car¬ 
ries  the  privilege  of  exclusive  use  of  a  club  building  or 
apartment. 

He  [Goldsmith]  was  one  of  the  nine  original  members  of  that 
celebrated  fraternity  which  has  sometimes  been  called  the  Lit¬ 
erary  Club,  but  which  has  always  disclaimed  that  epithet,  and 
still  glories  in  the  simple  name  of  the  Club.  Macaulay. 

11.  The  building  or  apartment  occupied  by  a  club  ;  club 
house,  building,  rooms,  or  the  like. 

Syn.  —  See  association. 

the  Club,  Eng.  Hist.,  a  faction  of  the  Scotch  Whigs  which 
opposed  King  William  III. 

club,  v.  t.  ;  clubbed  (klubd) ;  club'bing.  1.  To  beat  with 
or  as  with  a  club. 

2.  To  gather  or  combine  into  a  clublike  mass  or  body. 

3.  To  unite  for  a  common  end,  or  contribute  to  a  common 
stock  ;  as,  to  dub  exertions. 

4.  To  raise  or  defray  by  a  proportional  assessment  ;  as,  to 
dub  the  expense. 

6.  Mil.  To  throw,  or  allow  to  fall,  into  confusion  ;  as,  to 
dub  a  battalion.  Chiefly  Eng. 

to  club  &  musket,  Mil.,  to  turn  the  breech  uppermost,  so  as 
to  use  it  as  a  club. 

club,  v.  i.  1.  To  form  a  club  ;  to  combine  for  the  promo¬ 
tion  ofsome  common  object ;  to  unite. 

Till  grosser  atomB,  tumbling  in  the  stream 

Of  fancy,  madly  met,  and  clubbed  into  a  dream.  Dryden. 


2.  To  pay  an  equal  or  proportionate  share  of  a  common 
charge  or  expense  ;  to  pay  (for  something)  by  contribution. 

The  owl,  the  raven,  and  the  bat, 

Clubbed  for  a  feather  to  his  hat.  Swift. 

3.  To  cluster  into  a  mass  instead  of  scattering  ;  —  said  of 
fired  shot  or  of  the  gun  fired.  Rare. 

4.  Naut.  To  drift  in  a  current  with  an  anchor  down  to 
insure  control;  — usually  with  down. 

Club'ba-ble,  Club'a-ble  (klub'd-b’l),  a.  Suitable  for  mem¬ 
bership  in  a  club  ;  sociable.  Colloq. — club  ba-bll'l-ty, 
Club'a-bil'i-ty  (-bll'T-tl),  n.  Colloq. 

Clubbed  (klubd),  a.  1.  Shaped  like  a  club  ;  grasped  like, 
or  used  as,  a  club  ;  as,  a  dubbed  bayonet. 

2.  Bot.  <1*  Hort.  Affected  with  the  disease  clubroot. 

3.  Hort.  Having  an  enlarged  fleshy  base  ;  —  said  of  the 
stem  of  an  apple. 

club'ber  (klub'er),  n.  1.  One  who  clubs. 

2.  A  member  of  a  club.  Rare.  Massinger. 

club'bish  (-Tsh),  a.  1.  Rude  ;  clownish.  Obs. 

2.  Disposed  to  club  together  ;  as,  a  dubbish  set. 
club'foot7  (-fdot'),  n.  [ dub  +  foot .]  1-  Med.  a  (pi. 
clubfeet)  A  short,  distorted  foot,  b  The  deformity,  usu¬ 
ally  congenital,  whibh  such  a  foot  exhibits ;  talipes. 

2.  Bot.  =  CLUBROOT. 

club'looted  (-fSot'gd  ;  -Td  ;  87, 151),  a.  Having  a  clubfoot, 
club  fungus  Any  fungus  of  the  family  Clavariaceae. 
cluiyhand  (kliib,hand/),  n.  Med.  A  short,  distorted  hand; 
also,  the  deformity  exhibited  by  such  a  hand. 
cluVhauF  (-h81'),  v.  t.  Naut.  To  put  (a  vessel)  on  the 
other  tack,  when  in  danger  of  going  into  irons,  by  dropping 
the  lee  anchor  as  the  vessel’s  head  comes  to  the  wind  and 
hauling  on  a  hawser  from  the  lee  quarter  to  the  anchor  until 
the  vessel  pays  off  on  the  other  tack, then  cutting  the  haws¬ 
er.  Clubhauling  is  done  only  in  an  extreme  emergency, 
club  law.  1.  Government  by  violence:  lynch  law.  Addison. 
2 .  Card  Playing.  A  rule  in  loo  that  when  clubs  are  trumps 
no  player  may  pass  or  resign  his  hand, 
club'link'  (-ltijk'),  n.  Naut.  A  link  of  peculiar  shape 
having  two  eyes,  through  the  lower  of  which 
passes  the  bolt  of  a  shackle  attached  to  the  ring 
of  an  anchor,  while  the  upper  links  with  the  end 
link  of  a  chain  cable. 

Club  moss.  Any  plant  of  the  genus  Lycopodium 
or  of  the  family  Lycopodiaceae ;  a  lycopod  ;  — 
from  the  club-shaped  strobiles  in  which  the  spo¬ 
rangia  of  some  species  are  borne.  See  Lycopodium. 

Club  palm  Aliy  plant  of  the  genus  Txtsia. 

Club'root'  (-root/),n.  Bot.  A  common  disease 
of  cabbages  and  related  plants,  due  to  a  myxomy- 
ceto  or  slime  fungus  (Plasmodioph ora  brassicse) 
which  develops  swellings  on  the  roots,  causing  their  decay. 
Clllb'-ruslV,  n.  a  The  cat-tail  or  reed-mace,  b  Any  sedge 
of  the  genus  Scirpus. 

elub'-shaped'  (-shapt/),  a.  Enlarged  gradually  at  the  end. 
club  skate  A  skate  with  a  light  metal  frame  made  to 
fasten  to  the  shoe  by  means  of  clamps  or  screws, 
club  topsail.  Naut.  A  gaff  topsail  having  its  foot  bent  on 
a  club  (which  see).  It  is  often  of  great  size  and  is  used 
principally  upon  yachts. 

cluck  (kluk),  v.  i.  ;  clucked  (klQkt) ;  cluck'ing.  [Cf.  G. 
gluchen ,  glucksen ,  LG.  kluk  ken,  Dan.  klukke  ;  all  prob.  of 
imitative  origin.  Cf.  clock  to  cluck.]  1.  To  make  the 
noise,  or  utter  the  call,  of  a  brooding  hen. 

2.  To  produce  a  click  or  clicks  as  an  element  of  speech. 
See  click,  n.,  3. 

clucking  hen.  the  limpkin.  Colloq.,  Jamaica. 
cluck,  v.  t.  1.  To  call  together,  or  call  to  follow,  as  a  hen 
does  her  chickens. 

She,  poor  hen,  fond  of  no  second  brood. 

Has  clucked  thee  to  the  wars.  Shak. 

2.  To  cause  to  make  a  sound  resembling  or  accompanied 
by  a  cluck. 

I  had  a  strong  fit  of  shuddering,  which  clucked  my  teeth  to¬ 
gether.  'Stevenson. 

cluck,  n.  1.  The  call  of  a  hen  to  her  chickens. 

2.  Phonetics.  =  click,  n.,  3. 

clue  (kloo ;  243),  n.  [See  clew,  w.]  A  ball  of  thread  ; 
thread  for  a  guide;  corner  of  a  sail,  etc.  See  clew. 
clue,  v.  t.  &  i.  To  roll  up ;  to  haul  by  a  clue,  etc.  See 
clew. 

clum'ber  (klQm'ber),  n. 

[From  an  estate  of  the  Duke 
of  Newcastle.]  A  kind  of 
field  spaniel,  with  short  legs 
and  stout  body.  Clumbers 
are  chiefly  white,  with  yel¬ 
low  ears,  and  weigh  from 
35  to  65  pounds, 
clump  (klump),  n.  [Cf.  D. 
klomp  lump,  G.  klump ,  klumpen,  Dan.  klump,  Sw.  klump  ; 
perh.  akin  to  L.  globus,  E.  globe.  Cf.  club.]  1.  An  un¬ 
shaped  piece  or  mass,  as  of  wood  ;  a  heap  ;  a  lump. 

2.  A  cluster  ;  a  group  ;  a  thicket. 

A  clump  of  shrubby  trees.  Hawthorne. 

3.  The  compressed  clay  of  coal  strata. 

4.  A  thick  extra  sole  on  a  shoe  for  rough  wear. 

6.  Print.  =  slug.  British. 


Clublink. 


Clumber  Spaniel. 


6.  Bacteriol.  An  aggregation  or  mass  of  bacteria  in  a  qui« 
escent  condition.  See  agglutination,  5. 

Clump  (klump),  n.  A  heavy  tramping  sound. 

clump,  v.  t.;  clumped  (klumpt);  clump'ing.  To  arrange  in 
a  clump  or  clumps  ;  to  cluster  ;  to  group.  Blackmorc. 

Clump,  v.  i.  1.  To  tread  clumsily  and  noisily. 

Peudragon  and  the  butcher’s  boy  went  clumping  past.  Stevenson. 
2.  Bacteriol.  To  form  clumps. 

Clump  block.  Naut.  A  short,  thick,  strongly  made  block 
with  a  thick  metal  sheave,  having  a  large  opening  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  its  length. 

clump  boot-  A  heavy  boot  with  a  thick  double  sole. 

clump'ish,  a.  Somewhat  clumpy ;  heavy  and  clumsy. 
“  Clumpish  barges.”  Century  Mag. 

clumps  (klQmps),  n.  A  game  in  which  two  “  clumps,”  or 
groups,  of  players  try  to  discover,  by  questions  to  be  an¬ 
swered  by  either  “yes”  or  “  no,”  a  word  or  thing  previ¬ 
ously  selected  by  two  persons,  one  from  each  group. 

clump'y  (klum'pi),  a.  [From  clump,  ».]  Composed  of 
clumps  ;  shapeless  ;  clumplike  ;  also,  abounding  in  clumps. 

clum'sy  (klum'zt),  a.;  clum'si-er  (-zT-er);  clum'si-est. 
[Cf.  ME.  clumsed  beuumbed,  clumsen  to  be  benumbed, 
Icel.  klumsa  lockjaw,  Sw.  dial.  Kl ummsen  benumbed  with 
cold.  Cf.  5th  clam;  1st  clamp.]  1.  Stiff  or  benumbed,  as 
with  cold.  Obs. 

2.  Without  skill  or  grace  ;  wanting  dexterity,  nimbleness, 
or  readiness;  stiff  ;  awkward,  as  if  benumbed  ;  unwieldy; 
unhandy  ;  hence,  ill-made,  misshapen,  or  inappropriate  ; 
as,  a  clumsy  person  ;  a  clumsy  workman  ;  clumsy  fingers  ; 
a  clumsy  gesture  ;  a  clumsy  excuse. 

But  thou  in  clumsy  verse,  unlicked,  unpointed, 

Hast  shamefully  defied  the  Lord’s  anointed.  Dryden. 
Syn.  —  See  awkward. 

clunch  (dial,  kldbnsh),  n.  [Cf.  D.  klont  lump,  and  E. 
clump.]  1.  Obs.  or  Dial,  a  A  clump  or  lump,  b  A  lout; 
a  boor,  c  A  hand  ;  esp.,  a  clumsy  hand. 

2.  Indurated  clay. 

3.  One  of  the  harder  beds  of  the  English  Lower  Cretaceous. 
It  is  a  limestone,  and  is  sometimes  used  as  a  building  stone, 
but  weathers  easily. 

clunch,  a.  Lumpy  ;  stiff,  as  clay.  Obs.  or  Dial. 

Clung  (klung),  a.  [Prop.  p.  p.  fr.  ME.  cl  ingen  to  shrivel. 
See  cling,  v.  ?.]  Archaic  or  Dial.  1.  Shrunken  or  shriv¬ 
eled  ;  collapsed  from  emptiness ;  also,  stiff  and  clinging,  as 
clay  ;  toughened,  as  by  drought  or  damp. 

2.  Sullen. 

Clu'nl-ac  (kloo'nT-5k),  n.  Ecd.  Hist.  A  monk  of  the  re¬ 
formed  branch  of  the  Benedictine  Order,  founded  in  910 
at  Cluny  (or  Clugny)  in  France.  —  Clu  jli  a-cen'slan 
(-d-s6n'8han),Clu'nlst, n—  Clu  nis'i  an (kloo-nTz'T-an),a. 

Clunk  (kluqk),  n.  [Of  imitative  origin  ;  cf.  Norw.  &  Sw. 
klunk  gulp,  klunka  to  gurgle.]  A  sound  such  as  is  made 
when  a  cork  is  quickly  drawn  from  a  bottle,  or  when  liquid 
flows  intermittently  from  a  bottle.  — clunk,  v.  i. 

Cluny'  laco  (kliPne').  [From  Cluny ,  France.]  a  A  style 
of  net  lace  in  which  the  patterns,  generally  conventional¬ 
ized  bird,  animal,  and  flower  forms,  are  darned  upon  a 
square-net  background,  b  A  modern  guipure  lace  usually 
of  geometric  design. 

Clu'pc-a  (kloo'pe-a;  243),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  L.  clupea  a  small  river 
fish.]  Zool.  The  genus  consisting  of  the  typical  herrings. 

Clu-pe'l-d»  (kloo-pe'T-dS),  n.  pi.  [NL.]  Zool.  A  large 
family  of  soft-finned  teleost  fishes,  mostly  marine  or  anad- 
romous  in  habits,  including  the  herrings,  sardines,  shad, 
menhaden,  etc. ;  the  herring  family.  They  have  a  nar¬ 
row',  compressed  body  and  forked  tail.  The  mouth  is 
narrow',  the  teeth  are  small  or  w'anting,  the  gill  rakers 
long,  and  the  scales  usually  readily  detachable.  —  clu'- 
pe  Id  (kloo'pe-Td),  a.  &  n.  —  clU/pe-l-iorm/(-I-f6rm/ ;  kloo- 
pe'-),  a. 

Clu'pe-oid  (kloo'pe-oid),  a.  [ Clupea  — J — oirf. ]  Zool.  Pert, 
to  or  resembling  the  herring  family.  —  n.  A  clupeoid  fish. 

Clu'si-a  (kloo'sht-d  ;  -sT-a),  n.  [NL.,  after  Charles  de  L6- 
cluse  (Latinized  Clusius),  French  botanist.]  Bot.  A  genus 
of  trees  or  shrubs  typifying  the  family  Clusiaceae,  and  em¬ 
bracing  numerous  Central  and  South  American  species. 
Many  are  epiphytic  climbers,  the  stems  enveloping  and 
ultimately  smothering  their  hosts.  They  have  coriaceous, 
opposite  leaves,  and  large  white,  yellow,  or  pink  flowers. 
Some,  as  C.  rosea ,  yield  medicinal  resins.  See  waxflower, 
W’ILD  fig. 

Clu  si  a'ce  ®  (-a'se-e),  n.  pi.  [NL.1  Bot.  A  family  of 
trees  and  shrubs  (order  Hypericales)  distinguished  from 
Hypericaceae  chiefly  by  the  presence  of  oil  glands.  Many 
yield  useful  timber;  the  resins  of  Cfusia,  Garcinia,  Calo- 
phyllum ,  etc.,  afford  pigments ;  the  fruits  of  Garcinia 
ana  Mamrnea  are  important.  The  family  includes  about 
25  genera  and  300  species  of  wide  distribution  in  tropical 
regions.  —  clu'si  a'ceous  (-shws),  a. 

Clus'ter  (klua'ter),  n.  [AS.  cluster ,  clyster ;  cf.  LG.  klus- 
ter.~\  1.  A  number  of  things  of  the  same  kind  growing 
together ;  a  bunch. 

Her  deeds  were  like  great  clusters  of  ripe  grapes, 

Which  load  the  branches  of  the  fruitful  vine.  Spenser. 
2.  A  mass  or  clot.  Obs. 

3-  A  number  of  similar  things  collected  together  or  lying 
contiguous  ;  group ;  as,  a  duster  of  islands  ;  a  star  cluster. 


clow.  4  CLOUGH,  CLOVE, 
elow.  ”.  f.  =  clot.  Obs. 
clowche.  *1*  CLUTCH, 
clowd.  4*  CLOUD. 

clowe.  4  claw,  clew,  clove. 

clowe-gilofre,  clowgelofre,  n. 
[See 5tTi  c lo v e ;  g i ll y f lo wer. 
Spice  clove.  Obs.  [cleave. 
clowen.  Obs.  pret.  pi.  of 
clow'er.  f  clow  re. 
clowgh.  4  CLOUGH, 
clown'heal',  n.  The  hedge  net¬ 
tle  {St achy s  palustris). 
clown'i-cal,  a.  Clownish.  Obs. 
clown’s  allheal.  =clownheal. 
clown'ship.  ».  See -ship. 
clown’s  lungwort,  a  The  com¬ 
mon  mullein,  b  The  toothwort 
( Lathnea  squamaria). 
clown’s  mustard.  The  candy¬ 
tuft  /beris  amara. 
clown’s  spikenard.  =  plow¬ 
man’s  SPIKENARD, 
down’s  treacle.  Garlic, 
clown’s  woundwort.  =  clown- 
heal.  [sod.  Obs.  I 

dowre,  n.  Grassy  gTound;  turf;| 
clowrys.  4  clowre. 
dowse  4  clow'. 
clowte.  +  CLOUT, 
dowze.  4  clow'. 
cloy,  f  cly. 


cloy,  v.  t.  To  stroke  with  the 
claw.  Obs.  Sr  R. 
cloyd.  Cloyed.  Ref.  Sp. 
cloyed,  pret.  Sr  p.  p.  of  cloy. — 
cloy'ed-ness,  n.  Rare. 
cloy'er,  n.  One  that  cloys, 
cloy'er,  n.  Obs.  Thieves'  Slang. 

1.  One  who  intrudes  for  a  share 
of  a  young  sharper’s  profits. 

2.  A*  thief  ;  a  cutpurse. 
cloy'less,  a.  See  -less.  Shak. 
cloy'ment,  n.  Satiety.  Obs. 
cloyne,  v.  t.  [Cf.  OF.  cluignier 
to  wink,  blink.]  To  take  by 
fraud.  Obs.—v.  i.  To  deceive  ; 
cheat.  Obs.  —  cloyn'er,  n.  Obs. 
cloyshe.  4  closii. 
cloy'some,  a.  See -some. 
clojrt.  Var.  of  cj.oit.  Scot. 
cloze.  Close,  v.  Ref.  Sp. 
cloz'et.  Closet.  Ref.  Sv. 
clo'zure.  Closure.  Ret.  Sp. 

C.  L.  S.  C.  Abbr.  Chautauqua 
Literary  and  Scientific  Circle, 
club'bing,  n.  =  clubroot. 
club'bi8h-ly,  adv.  Rudely.  Obs. 
club'bism  (klub'Yz’m),  n.  See 
-ism.  — clnb'bist,  n. 

clnb'bock  ( -uk ),  .  The  spotted 
blenny.  Local,  British. 
clnb'by,  a.  Sociable;  compan¬ 
ionable;  clubbable.  Colloq. 


club  compass.  See  compass,  n. 
clubd.  Clubbed.  Ref.  Sp. 
club'dom  (-dum),  n.  See  -dom. 
club'fist'  (-flst/),  n.  A  heavy 
fist;  hence,  a  brutal  fellow.  Obs. 

—  club'fl8t  ed,  a. 

clubfoot  moss.  =  club  moss. 
club  grass,  a  Any  European 
grass  of  the  genus  Corynephorus; 

—  so  called  from  the  club- 
shaped  awns,  b  =  club-rush  b. 
club'house^  n.  A  house  occu¬ 
pied  bv  a  club. 

CluVi-on'i-dae  (klfib  Y-bn'Y-de), 
n.pl.  JNL.  ;  Gr.  *Aeos  glory 
-f  /3iovptolive.]  Zool.  A  family 
of  tube-weaving  spiders  of  ter¬ 
restrial  habits,  closely  related  to 
the  Drassidse. —  cluVi-on'id 
(-td),  a.  flf  n. 

club'man,  ;  pi.  -men.  1.  A 
man  armed  with  a  club  ;  specif., 
in  Eng.  Hist.,  one  of  certain 
bodies  of  men  so  armed,  who 
took  part  in  the  Civil  War  of 
the  17th  century. 

2.  A  member  of  a  club  ;  a  man 
given  to  club  life, 
clnb'-ris  er  (klfib'rtz'gr),  n. 
Eng.  Hist.  =  clubman,  1. 
club'room/,  n.  The  apartment 
in  which  a  club  meets. 


club  sandwich.  A  sandw’ich  of 
toast,  chicken  (or  turkey),  let¬ 
tuce,  and  bacon  (or  ham), 
club  shell.  A  shell  of  the  ge¬ 
nus  Cent  hi  unt  or  allied  genera. 
They  are  elongate  and  tapering, 
club 'start,  n.  [ club  +  start  a 
tail.]  The  stoat.  Local,  Eng. 
club'ster  (-ster),  n.  [Cf.  club- 
start.]  The  stoat.  Local,  Eng. 
club'ster,  n.  =  clubman,  2. 
club  woman,  o?’club'wom/an.  n. 
A  woman  belonging  to  a  club  or 
given  to  club  life, 
clucche.  4  clutch. 
cluche.  4  clutch. 
clucht.  Clutched.  Ref.  Sp. 
cluck'er.  n.  An  oyster  injured 
or  killed  by  freezing  or  other¬ 
wise.  It  sounds  hollow  when 

struck.  Local,  U.  S. 
cluck'ies  (kin  k't  z),  n.  The 
wild  red  columbine.  Dial.  U.  S. 
cluckt.  Clucked.  Ref.  Sp. 
clud  (kldbd).  Obs.  or  Scot.  var. 

of  CLOUD. 

elude.  4  cloud. 

cludi.  4  CLOUDY, 

cluf.  Clough.  Ref.  Sp. 
clufe.  Var.  of  cloof.  [Eng.  I 
cluff  (kldbf),  n.  A  cuff.  i>ia/.  | 
cluik,  cluke.  4  clutch. 


clum,  n.  Silence.  Also,  interj., 
“  Mum  !  ”  Obs. 

clum.  Obs.  or  dial.  pret.  and 
p.  p.  of  climb. 

clum,  clumme,  a.  Silent;  glum. 
Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 
clum.  v.  t.  [Cf.  clam  to  clutch.] 
To  clutch.  Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 
clum'ben.  Obs.  p.  p.  of  climb. 
clumb'sie.  4  clumsy. 
clump'er,  v.  t.  fir  i.  [Cf.  G. 
kliimpem  to  clod.  See  clump,  ».] 
Obs.  or  Dial.  1.  To  form  into 
clumps  or  masses,  [clumsily.  I 
2.  To  patch  or  put  together! 
clump'er  (klQm'pgr;  kldbm'- 
pSr),  n.  Sr  v.  Lump.  Obs.  or 
Dial.  Eng. 

clump 'er-ton.  v.  [Cf.  clump.] 
A  clown  ;  a  rustic.  Obs. 
clump'-head7  grass.  The  wool 
grass.  Local,  U.  S. 
clumps©,  clumps  (k  1  fi  m  p  s  ; 
kl<5t>mp6),  a.  Oos.  or  dial.  Eng. 
&  Scot.  var.  of  clumsk. 
clumse  (dial,  kldbms),  v.  i.  [Cf. 
CLUMSY.]  Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng.  To 
be  or  grow  numb.  —  v.  t.  To 
daze. 

clumse,  a.  Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 

1.  Benumbed;  stolid;  also,  lazy. 

2.  Gruff  ;  plain-spoken. 


clum'si-ly  (klQm'zT-lI),  adv.  of 

CLUMSY. 

clua'si-ness.  n.  See  -NES9. 
Clum'sy,  Sir  Tun'bel-ly  (tiln'- 
b?l-T  klum'zt).  A  mean,  boorish 
toady  in  Vanbrugh’s  “  The  Re¬ 
lapse,”  and  in  Sheridan’s  adap¬ 
tation  of  it,  “A  Trip  to  Scar¬ 
borough.” 

clunch'flsti  n.  A  clenched  fist; 
hence,  a  miser.  Obs.  [cling.  I 
clung  (kiting),  pret.  Sr  p.  p.  of  | 
clung,  v.  i.  To  cling.  Obs. 
clun'ter  (dial.  kl<56n't?r),  n.  Sr 
r.  [Cf.  clumper ,  also  Fries,  klun- 
ter. J  1.  Lump.  Obs.  or  Dial. 
2.  Clatter.  Dial.  Eng. 

Clu  ny'  tap'es-try  (klu'ne'). 
A  stout  thick  fabric  of  wool  and 
silk,  used  esn.  for  hangings,  etc. 
clu'pe-ine  (kloo'p£-tn  ;  -en),  n. 
Also  -in.  [From  Clupea.]  Chrm. 
A  protamine  contained  in  the 
spermatozoa  of  the  herring,  per¬ 
haps  identical  with  salmine. 
clupien.  4  clepe. 
cluppe.  4  clip. 

Clu'ri-caune  (kloo'rt-k6n),  n. 
An  Irish  elf,  corresponding  to 
the  English  Puck,  or  Robin 
Goodfellow. 
cluee.  4  clow. 


ale,  senate,  c&re,  &m,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofa ;  eve,  Svent,  find,  recent,  maker;  ice,  ill;  old,  6bey,  orb,  6dd,  s5ft,  connect ;  use,  unite,  urn,  up,  circus,  menu  ; 

U  Foreign  Word.  4  Obsolete  Variant  of.  +  combined  with.  —  equals. 
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COACHEE 


4.  A  number  of  individuals  grouped  together  or  collected 
in  one  place  ;  a  crowd  ;  a  mob. 

We  loved  him  ;  but,  like  beasts 
And  cowardly  nobles,  gave  way  unto  your  clusters, 

Who  did  hoot  him  out  o’  the  city.  Shak. 

5.  Apiculture.  A  number  of  bees  clinging  together  so  as 
to  form  a  solid  mass. 

clus'ter  (klus'ter),  v.  i. ;  clustered  (-terd) ;  clus'ter-ing. 
To  grow  in  clusters  or  assemble  in  groups ;  to  gather  or 
unite  in  a  cluster  or  clusters. 

His  sunny  hair 

Cluster'd  about  his  temples,  like  a  god’s.  Tennyson. 
clus'ter.  v.  t.  1.  To  collect  into  a  cluster  or  clusters  ;  to 
gather  into  a  bunch  or  close  body. 

Or  from  the  forest  falls  the  clustered  snow.  Thomson. 

2.  To  furnish  or  cover  with  clusters  ;  —  in  p.  p. 
cluster  CUP.  a  All  aecium ;  —  so  called  from  its  shape,  b 
The  aeciostage  of  a  rust  fungus. 

clustered  (kl&s'terd), />.  a.  Formed  in  or  as  in  clusters, 
clustered  column,  Arch.,  a  column  composed,  or  apparently 
composed,  of  several  columns  collected  to¬ 
gether.  —  c.  Solomon’s-aeal.  =  false  Solo- 
mon’s-seal. 

Cluster  tig.  An  East  Indian  fig  (Ficus glo- 
merala )  with  tapering  leaves  and  small  clus¬ 
tered  fruit.  The  bark  is  astringent.  It  is 
sometimes  planted  as  a  shade  tree. 

Cluster  fly.  A  fly  ( Pollenia  rudis ),  related 
to  the  house  fly  but  of  sluggish  habits,  of¬ 
ten  found  in  houses,  esp.  in  spring  and  fall. 

Cluster  pine.  A  nine  ( Pinus  pinaster)  of 
southern  Europe.  It  is  of  handsome  pyram¬ 
idal  form,  and  is  much  cultivated,  esp.  in 
England.  The  light  brown  glossy  cones  are 
borne  in  clusters. 

clus'ter-y  (klus'ter-T),  rt.  [From  cluster,  n.] 

Growing  in,  or  full  of,clusters  ;  like  clusters. 

Clutch  (kluch),  n.  [Cf.  cletch.]  A  nest 
complement  of  eggs  or  a  brood  of  chicks  ;  a 
cletch.  Clustered  Col- 

clutch,  v.  i.  To  hatch,  as  chickens.  umn. 

clutch,  v.  t. ;  clutched  (klucht)  ;  clutch'ing.  [ME.  clue - 
chen ,  AS.  clyccean.~\  1.  To  close  tightly  ;  to  clinch. 

Not  that  I  have  the  power  to  clutch  my  hand.  Shak. 

2.  To  seize,  clasp,  or  gripe  with  the  hand,  hands,  or 
claws  ;  —  often  fig.  ;  as,  to  clutch  power. 

A  man  may  set  the  poles  together  in  his  head,  and  clutch  the 
whole  globe  at  one  intellectual  grasp.  Collier. 

Is  this  a  dagger  which  I  see  before  me  .  .  .  ? 

Come,  let  me  clutch  thee.  Shak. 

Clutch,  v.  i.  To  reach  (at  something)  as  if  to  grasp  ;  to 
catch  or  snatch  ;  — often  followed  by  at. 

Clutching  at  the  phantoms  of  the  stock  market.  Bancroft. 
dutch,  n.  [ME.  cloche ,  cloke ,  claw.  See  clutch,  t\] 

1.  A  claw  or  talon  ;  —  chiefly  in  pi. 

2.  A  claw,  talon,  or  hand  in  the  act  of  grasping  firmly  ;  — 
used  esp.  in  pi.,  and  often  fig.  for  power,  esp.  of  one  who 
is  rapacious  or  cruel ;  as,  in  the  clutches  of  a  usurer. 

I  must  have  .  .  .  little  care  of  myself,  if  I  ever  more  come  near 
the  clutches  of  such  a  giant.  Bp.  Stillingjteet. 

3.  A  gripe  or  clinching  with  or  as  with  the  fingers  or 
claws  ;  seizure  ;  grasp.  “  The  clutch  of  poverty.”  Cowper. 

An  expiring  clutch  at  popularity.  Carlyle. 

4.  Mach,  a  A  coupling  for  connecting  two  working 
parts,  as  shafts  or  a  shaft  and  a  pulley,  permitting  either 
to  be  thrown  at  will  into  or  out  of  gear  with  the  other,  as 
by  moving  a  lever.  The  two  principal  types  of  clutch  are 
the  friction  clutch  (which  see)  and  the  claw  clutch ,  in 
which  jaws  or  claws  in¬ 
terlock  when  pushed  to¬ 
gether.  b  An  engine 
croashead.  Rare. 

5.  Any  device  for  grip¬ 
ping  an  object,  as  at  the 
end  of  a  chain  or  tackle. 

6.  Naut.  =  crutch. 
dut'ter  (klut'er),  n. 

[Cf.  clotter,  clot.] 

1.  A  clotted  mass.  Obs. 

2.  A  confused  collec¬ 
tion  ;  hence,  crowded 
confusion ;  disorder  ;  as, 
the  room  is  in  a  clutter. 

He  saw  what  a  clutter 
there  was  with  huge,  overgrown  pots,  pans,  and  spits.  L' Estrange. 

3.  Clatter;  confused  noise. 

dut'ter,  v.  t. ;  clut'tered  (-erd);  clut'ter-ing.  [Cf.  clot, 
n.]  1.  To  crowd  together  in  disorder  ;  to  fill  or  cover 

with  things  in  disorder  ;  to  throw  into  disorder ;  to  dis¬ 
arrange  ;  as,  to  clutter  a  room  ;  —  often  with  up,  intensive. 
2.  To  clot  or  coagulate,  as  blood.  Obs. 
dut'ter,  v.  i.  1.  To  run  together  in  knots  or  confused 
crowds  ;  to  run  with  disorder. 

2.  To  make  a  confused  noise  ;  to  bustle. 

It  [the goose]  cluttered  here,  it  chuckled  there.  Tennyson. 

3.  To  speak  confusedly  or  inarticulately  ;  to  jumble  words. 

4.  To  clot  or  coagulate,  as  blood.  Obs. 

Clydes'dale  (klidz'dal),  n.  One  of  a  breed  of  heavy  draft 

horses  originally  from  Clydesdale,  Scotland.  They  are 
about  sixteen  hands  high  and  usually  browfn  or  bay. 
Clydesdale  terrier  One  of  a  breea  of  small  silky-haired 
terriers  related  to,  but  smaller  than,  the  Skye  terrier,  hav¬ 
ing  smaller  and  perfectly  erect  ears. 


WM :  >B 


1  Claw  Clutch; 

2  Cone  Clutch  for 
automobiles,  with 
spring  device  to 
put  on  load  with-  | 
out  jar;  A  Sliding 
Internal  Cone 
Piece;  Ji  External 
Cone  Piece,  gear¬ 
ing  with  A  by 
friction  when  A  is 
pushed  in. 


cly'er  (klFSr),  n.  [Cf.  D.  klier  gland  ;  as  adj.,  scrofulous.] 
Veter,  a  A  scrofulous  tumor  of  the  ox  found  esp.  in  the 
region  of  lymphatic  glands,  and  produced  by  infection  with 
the  tubercle  bacillus;  —  called  also  wen.  b  pi.  The  diseased 
condition  characterized  by  such  tumors. 

Clym'e-ne  (kllm'c-ne),  w.  [L.,fr.  Gr.  KAv/xcVti.]  Gr.  Myth. 

Daughter  of  Oceanus,  mother  of  Atlas  and  Prometheus. 
Cly-me'nl-a  (kll-me'ni-d),  n.  [NL.,fr.  Clymene.]  Paleon. 
A  genus  of  primitive  Devonian  ammonites  with  compara¬ 
tively  simple  sutures  and  internal  siphuncle. 
clyp'e  al(  klip'e-alhrt.  Zodl.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  clypeus. 
clypeal  suture,  Zodl.,  the  suture  behind  the  clypeus  of  an 
insect,  separating  it  from  the  epicranium. 

Clyp  e-as'ter  (-is'ter),  n.  [NL.  ;  L.  clypeus  shield  -f“  aster 
star.]  Zodl.  A  genus  of  sea  urchins  typical  of  the  Clypeas- 
tridea.  The  body  is  thick,  the  margin  entire  and  imperforate, 
ami  the  lower  surface  flat  with  u  depression  about  the  mouth. 
Some  species  attain  a  large  size. 

Clyp  e-as-trid'e-a  (-5s-trid'e-a),  n.  pi.  [NL.]  Zool.  An 
order  of  sea  urchins  having  a  central  mouth  with  jaws, 
the  body  usually  flattened  and  disklike  (often  with  margi¬ 
nal  notches  or  perforations),  and  petal-shaped  ambulacral 
areas  on  the  upper  surface.  It  includes  the  cake  urchins, 
sand  dollars,  etc. 

clyp'e  ate  (klip'e-at)  1  a.  [L.  clypeatus ,  p.  p.  of  clypeare 
clyp'e  at  ed  (-at'Sd)  (  to  arm  with  a  shield,  fr.  clypeus , 
clipeus ,  shield.]  Biol,  a  Shaped  like  a  round  buckler  or 
shield;  scutate,  b  Zool.  Furnished  with  a  clypeus,  or  with 
a  shieldlike  plate  or  process. 

clyp'e  i  form  (-Y-f8rm7),  a.  [L.  clypeus  shield  -f-  -form.'] 
Shield-shaped  ;  clypeate. 

clyp'e  0-  (klTp'e-o-).  Combining  form  for  clypeus. 
clyp'e- ole  (klTp'e-ol),  n.  Also  cly-pe'o-la  (kli-pe'o-lri)  ; 
L.  pi.  -lje  (-le).  [NL.  clypeola ,  fr.  L.  clypeolum  a  small 
shield.]  Bot.  a  A  sporophyll.  Obs.  b  Now,  specif.,  one 
cf  the  shield-shaped  sporophylls  composing  the  fertile  spike 
in  Equisetum.  —  dyp'e-O-late  (klTp'e-6-lat ;  klt-pe'-),  a. 
clyp'e  US  (kllp'e-os),  n.  [L.  clypeus,  clipeus ,  a  round 
shield.]  1.  Archseol.  a  A  large  round  shield  with  its  outer 
face  convex  and 
the  inner  con¬ 
cave.  b  A  shield- 
shaped  disk, 
dedicated  in  a 
temple  or  hung 
up  in  a  private 
house,  usually 
with  sacred  or 
ancestral  mean¬ 
ing, —  a  survival 
of  the  early  habit 
of  so  dedicatiug 
a  battle  shield.  Achilles  bearing  a  Clypeus  and  Spear. 

2.  Bot.  A  black  disklike  tissue  formed  about  the  mouth 
of  the  perithecia  in  certain  ascomycetous  fungi. 

3.  Zool.  A  plate  or  shield  of  the  anterior  median  part  of  an 
insect’s  head.  It  usually  bears  the  labrum.  See  epistome. 

clys'ml  an  (kliz'mT-an),  a.  [Gr.  kKv<t pa  a  place  washed  by 
the  waves,  fr.  Khv&Lv.  See  clyster.]  Of,  pertaining  to, 
or  produced  by,  a  deluge  or  inundation, 
clys'mlc  (-mik),  a.  Washing  ;  cleansing, 
clys'ter  (klTs'ter),  n.  [L.,  fr.  Gr.  k\v<tti)p,  fr.  Khv^ew  to 
wash  off  or  out ;  akin  to  Goth,  hlutrs  pure,  G.  lauter :  cf. 
F.  clystere.]  Med.  A  liquid  injected  into  the  lower  intes¬ 
tine  ;  an  injection  ;  an  enema. 

Clys'ter,  V.  t. ;  clys'tered  (-terd) ;  clys'tkr-ing.  To  treat 
with  clysters. 

Clyster  pipe  or  tube.  A  pipe  or  tube  used  for  rectal  in¬ 
jections. 

Cly  tem  nes'tra,  Cly  taem  nes'tra  (kli'tgm-ngs'trd),  n. 
[L.,  fr.  Gr.  KhvTcufjLvrjcrTpa.]  Gr.  Myth.  Half  6ister  of 
Helen  and  wrife  of  Agamemnon.  During  Agamemnon’s  ab¬ 
sence  at  Trov  she  takes  yEgisthus  as  paramour  and  with 
him  plots  and  carries  out  Agamemnon’s  assassination.  She 
is  eventually  slain  by  Orestes.  Cf.  Oresteia. 

Cly'ti-e  (klish'T-e  ;  kll'tT-e ;  commonly  kli'te)  or  Cly'ti-a 
(klTsh'T-d),  n.  [L.,  fr.  Gr.  KAvtitj.]  Class.  Myth.  An  ocean 
nymph  who  pined  away  for  love  of  Apollo  and  was  changed 
into  the  heliotrope.  The  myth  doubtless  has  reference 
to  that  flower’s  turning  toward  the  sun,  which,  as  Helios, 
was  identified  with  Apollo. 

Clytie  knot  (kli'te).  Ill  hair  dressing,  a  loose,  low  coil  at 
the  back  of  the  head,  like  the  knot  on  the  head  of  the  bust 
of  Clytie  by  G.  F.  Watts. 

cne'ml  al  (ne'mT-al),  a.  [Gr.  Kvqpr)  the  tibia.]  Anat.  A 
Zool.  Pertaining  to  the  shin  or  shin  bone, 
cnemial  crest  or  ridge,  Anat.  &  Zool.,  a  crestlike  ridge  on 
the  front  proximal  part  of  the  tibia,  especially  developed 
in  certain  birdsj  as  loons  and  grebes,  in  which  it  extends 
above  the  knee  into  a  long  cnemial  process, 
cne'mis  (ne'mTs),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  a  legging,  Kvryi".') 

the  tibia.]  Anat.  &  Zodl.  The  shin,  or  the  tibia, 
cnl'cin  (ni'stn),  n.  The  crystalline  bitter  principle  of  the 
blessed  thistle  ( Cnicus  benedictus).  It  is  used  in  intermit¬ 
tent  fevers,  and  as  a  tonic  and  emetic. 

Cni'CUS  (ni'kus),  n.  [L.,  also  cnecus ,  a  thistlelike  plant, 
Gr.  KvrjKos.]  Bot.  A  genus  of  asteraceous  plants.  C.bene- 
dictus ,  the  blessed  thistle  (which  see),  is  the  only  species. 
Various  species  of  Carduus  (see  Carduus)  are  sometimes 
referred  to  this  genus. 


cnl'da  (ni'dd),  n.;  pi.  cnule  (nl'de).  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  kv 
nettle,  sea  nettle.]  Zodl.  A  nematocyst. 

Cni  da'ri-a  (ni-da'rT-a),  n.  pi.  [NL.  See  cnida.]  Zool. 
A  group  equivalent  to  Coelenterata,  sometimes  excluding 
the  Ctenophora. 

cni  da'ri-an  (-an),  a.  Zodl.  Of  or  pertaining  to  cnidae  or 
the  Cuidaria.  —  n.  One  of  the  Cnidaria. 

Cnid'l  an  (nld'I-fin),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  Cnidus;  as,  the 
Cnidian  Aphrodite,  or  Venus  of  Cnidus  (see  Venus).  —  n. 
A  native  or  inhabitant  of  Cnidus. 

cni'do  blast  (m'dS-blSst),  n.  [ cnida  +  -blast.]  Zodl.  A 
cell  which  develops  a  cnida. 

cni'do-cil  (-sTl),  n.  [cnida  -f-  L.  cilium  eyelash.]  Zodl.  A 
minute  process  of  a  cnidoblast,  which  when  touched  is  be¬ 
lieved  to  cause  the  projection  of  the  stinging  thread, 
cni'do-phore  (-for),  n.  [cnida  -\--phore.]  Zodl.  A  part  or 
organ  that  bears  cnida;.  —  cni-doph'0-rous(nI-d5f'6-rws),a. 
C0-,  pref.  [See  com-.]  A  form  of  com-.  In  Latin  it  oc¬ 
curred  before  vowels,  h,  and  gn.  In  English  co-  has  become 
a  living  formative,  and  as  such  is  no  longer  subject  to  the 
Latin  usage,  but  may  occur  indifferently  before  vowels  or 
consonants.  Co-  signifies  in  general  with ,  together ,  in  con¬ 
junction,  jointly ,  and  is  used  : 

1.  With  verbs;  as,  cosustain,  to  sustain  jointly;  coadjust, 
to  adjust  mutually;  cooperate;  coexist,  etc. 

2.  With  participles,  adjectives,  and  adverbs;  as,  co¬ 
adapted,  adapted  one  to  the  other  ;  coeval,  of  the  same  age  ; 
coextensive  ;  coequal ;  coextensively  ;  coequally,  etc. 

3.  a  With  nouns  in  general,  often  importing  rights  or  lia¬ 
bilities  w  hich  are  legally  joint  or  in  common  ;  as,  coeduca¬ 
tion,  coadventure,  coeternity,  coindication,  coportion,  coin¬ 
heritance.  b  With  nouns  of  agency,  office,  or  occupation 
in  particular:  fellow  ;  as,  coauthor,  copartaker,  coregent, 
codebtor,  colegatee,  cotrustee,  cosurety,  etc. 

4.  a  In  mathematics,  to  indicate  the  corresponding  func¬ 
tion  of  the  complement  of  an  arc  or  angle,  as  in  cosine,  co¬ 
tangent,  etc.,  or,  in  hyperbolic  functions,  multiplied  by  the 
imaginary  i.  b  In  astronomy,  to  indicate  the  complement 
of  the  declination,  latitude,  etc.,  that  is,  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  90°  and  the  declination,  latitude,  etc.,  as  in  codeclina¬ 
tion,  colatitude,  etc. 

co'a-cer'vate  (ko7a-sfir'vat ;  ko-5s'er-),  v.  t.  [L.  coacerva - 
lus ,  p.  p.  of  coacervare  to  heap  up.]  To  heap  up  ;  to  pile. 
Rare.  —  co-ac  er  va'tion  (ko-Ss'er-va'slmn),  n.  Rare. 

CO  a  cer'vate  (ko'd-sfir'vat ;  ko-5s'er-vat),  a.  [L.  coacer - 
vatus.]  Piled  up;  collected  into  a  crowd.  Rare.  Bacon. 
coach  (koch),  n.  [F.  coche ,  fr.  G.  kutsche,  fr.  Hung,  kocsi, 
fr.  Kocs  a  village  in  Hungary.]  1.  A  large,  close,  four- 
wheeled  carriage,  hav¬ 
ing  doors  in  the  sides, 
and  generally  a  front 
and  a  back  seat  inside, 
and  an  elevated  seat  in 
front  for  the  driver. 

Coaches  vary  in  form 
and  capacity.  Stage¬ 
coaches  and  tally  no 

coaches  of  ten  have  tnree  ^  ^ 

or  more  seats  inside,  Dne  *orm  °f  Coach, 

each  for  two  or  three  persons,  and  seats  outside. 

2.  Naut.  A  cabin  on  the  after  part  of  the  quarter-deck, 
usually  occupied  by  the  captain.  Obs. 

3.  a  A  special  tutor  who  assists  in  preparing  a  student  for 
examination,  b  An  instructor  in  athletics,  often  a  profes¬ 
sional  ;  as,  a  rowing  or  a  football  coach  ;  —  commonly  dis¬ 
tinguished  from  the  trainer,  who  looks  after  the  health  and 
condition  of  athletes.  Colloq. 

4.  Railroads.  A  first-class  passenger  car,  as  distinguished 
from  a  drawing-room  car,  sleeping  car,  etc.;  sometimes, 
loosely,  any  passenger  car. 

5.  A  tame  horse,  ox,  etc.,  used  as  a  decoy  for  wild  cattle. 
Australia. 

coach,  v.  t. ;  coached  (kocht) ;  ooach'ing.  1.  To  convey 
in,  seat  in,  or  provide  with,  a  coach.  Pope. 

2.  To  prepare  for  public  examination,  or  for  an  athletic  or 
other  contest,  by  private  instruction  ;  to  train  or  direct  by 
special  instruction.  Colloq. 

I  coached  him  before  he  got  his  scholarship.  G.  Eliot. 

3.  Baseball.  To  direct  the  movements  of  (a  base  runner). 
See  coacher,  3. 

coach,  v.  i.  To  go  in  a  coach  ;  —  sometimes  with  it.  Colloq. 
coach  box.  The  seat  of  a  coachman, 
coach  dog.  One  of  a  breed  of  dogs  trained  to  accompany 
carriages;  the 
Dalmatian  dog. 

They  resemble  a 
pointer,  having 
short,  smooth 
hair,  and  are 
white  with  small 
black  or  liver-col¬ 
ored  spots, 
coach  ce'  (koch7- 
e'),  n.  1.  An  ob¬ 
solete  carriage, 
shaped  like  a 
coach,  but  longer, 
open  in  front,  and 
having  two  seats 


clua'ter-ber  ry,  n.  The  rrioun- 

tain  cranberry.  Local ,  U.  S. 
clus'terd.  Clustered.  Ref  Sp. 
cluster  fir.  =  cluster  pine. 
clus'ter-fia^,  n.  Obs.  1.  A 
cluinsv-fisted  fellow  ;  a  boor. 

2.  A  close-fisted  fellow  ;  a  miser, 
clus'ter-ing,  p.  pr.  tf  vb.  n.  of 
cluster.— clus^ter-ing-ly,  adv. 

clut.  +  CLOUT. 

clutch '-fisV,  n.  Obs.  A  miser. 

—  a.  Miserly- - flst'ed,  a.  Obs. 

elute  ( Scot .  kiiit).  Obs.  or  Scot, 
var.  of  cloot,  clout. 
clutie.  4*  CLOUT. 

Clut'ter-buck.  Captain  Cuth'- 
bert  (kOth'bert  klOt'5r-bnk). 
A  retired  officer,  the  imaginary 
editor  of  Scott's  “The  Abbot.” 
“The  Monastery,”  and  “The 
Fortunes  of  Nigel.” 
clut'terd.  Cluttered.  Ref.  Sp. 
clut'ter-er,  /?.  One  that  clutters, 
clut'ter-ment.  n.  See-MENT. 
clut'ter-y  <klOt'?r-Y),  a.  In¬ 
clined  to  be  stormy  ;  rainy. 
Dial.  Eng. 


cluve.  Var.  of  cloop,  hoof, 

claw.  [steal.  Thieves'  Caw'.  I 

cly  (kll),  v.  To  seize;  to | 
cly.  n.  A  pocket.  Thieves'  Cant. 
cly'ack.  Var.  of  cliack.  Scot. 
cly'fak'er  f-fak/5r),  n.  A  pick¬ 
pocket.  —  -fak'ing  (-fak'Ing),  n. 
Thieves'  Cant. 
clymat.  +  climate. 
clype  (klip),  v.  t.  3r  i.  To  tell 
secrets  ;  tattle  ;  gossip.  Scot. 
clype.  n.  Oossip.  Scot. 
clype.  n.  An  ill-favored  fellow. 
Obs.  Scot. 

Clyp  e-as-troi'da  (klYpT-fts- 
troi'ddj.-troi'de-aC-df-d),  n.pl. 
[NL.]  =  Clypeastkihea. — 

-aa'troid  (-fts'troid  ),  a.  V  »• 
clyp'e-o-lar  (kllp'6-i*i-ldr  ;  klY- 
pe'o-),  a.  [L.  clypeolum  a  small 
shiela.]  Like  a  small  shield. 

|]  Cly'pe-us  So  bi-es'ki-i  (klYp'- 
f-ftsso'bY-es'kY-I).  [NL.,  shield 
of  Sobieski.]  Astron.  =  Scutum. 
clyre.  Var.  of  clyer. 
clys'sus,  n.  [LL.]  Alchemy  flr 
Old  Chem.  A  quintessence  or 


efficacious  principle.  Obs. 

cm.  Abbr.  Centimeter. 

C  M.,  or  c.  m.  Abbr.  Causa 
mortis  ;  Certificated  Master  or 
Mistress  ;  Chirurgiae  Magister 
(L.,  Master  in  Surgery);  Church 
Missionary  ;  common  meter  ; 
Corresponding  Member ;  eras 
mane  ( L.,  to-morrow  morning); 
carat  metriquefF., metric  carat), 
c/m.  Abbr.  Call  of  more  (Stock 
Exchange)  ;  centimeter. 

C.  M.  D.  Abbr.  Common  meter 
double. 

cmdg.  Abbr.  Commanding. 

C-  M.  G.  Abbr.  Companion  of 
the  Order  of  St.  Michael  and  St. 
George. 

cml.  Abbr.  Commercial. 

CMP.  Abbr.  Compromise;  —  as 
used  on  the  tape  of  stock  tickers. 
C.M-S.,  or  c.m. 8.  Abbr.  Church 
Missionary  Society;  eras  mane 
sumendus  (L.,  to  be  taken  to¬ 
morrow  morning). 

CN-  Abbr.  Consolidate,  consols; 
—  on  the  tape  of  stock  tickers. 


c.  n.  Abbr.  Cras  nocte  (L.,  to¬ 

morrow  night). 

C  N.  Abbr. Circular  Note  (Z?an£- 
ing);  credit  note  (Commerce). 
cn-.  For  obsolete  forms  in  cw-, 
see  those  in  kn- 
cnafe.  +  knave. 
cnape.  +  knape. 
cnave.  t  knave. 
cnawe.  know. 
cnede.  +  knead. 
cneht.  knight. 
cne  ma-poph'y-sis  ( ne7md-p5f'- 
Y-sTs),  w.  [NL.  ;  Gr.  Kvypr]  tibia 
-f  ano(f)V(ri<;  apophysis.]  Zodl. 
The  cnemial  process, 
cne-mid'i  um  (nP-mYd'Y-tZm), 
n.;  pi.  -ia  (-a).  [NL.,  fr.  Gr. 
Kvrjpr)  the  tibia.]  Zodl.  The 
lower  part  of  the  crus  of  a  bird’s 
leg,  bare  of  feathers  in  most 
wading  birds. 

Cne  mi-or'nls  (ne/mY-flr'nYs),  n. 
[NL.  ;  Gr.  Kvryiis  a  legging  -f- 
oppi?  bird.]  Zodl.  A  genus  con¬ 
sisting  of  a  very  large  flightless  I 


goose  of  New  Zealand  which  be¬ 

came  extinct  within  compara¬ 
tively  recent  time, 
cneolen.  +  kneel. 

Cne  o-ra'ce-ae  (ne'C-rS'sf-e),  n. 
pi.  [NL.]  Bot.  See  Cnkorum. 
—  cneVra'ceous  (-shtZs),  a. 
Cne-o'rura  ( n?-o'r«m),  n.  [NL., 
fr.  Gr.  Kveujpov  a  nettle.]  Bot. 
A  genus  of  small  shrubs  of  the 
Mediterranean  region  and  the 
Canary  Islands,  constituting  the 
family  Cneorace®  (order  Ge- 
raniates).  They  have  yellow 
flowers  and  tricarpellary  fruits, 
cneow.  +  knee. 
cnew.  Obi.  pret.  of  know. 
cnewlen.  -f  kneel. 
cni'do-cell  (nT'db-s61),  w.  [cwt- 
da  +  cell.)  Zodl.  A  nematocyst. 
cnl-do'sis  (nl-dS'sYs),  w.  [NL., 
fr.  Gr.  KFifiioo-tv  an  itching,  fr. 
KvCSy  a  nettle.]  =  urticaria. 
Cni'dus  (nl'dus).  Bib. 
cnif.  +  knife. 
cniht.  +  knight. 


cnipperdoling.  +  knippeiidol- 

LING. 

cnoke.  +  knock. 
cnotte.  •]*  knot. 
cnowe.  +  know. 
c.  n.  s  Abbr.  Cras  nocte  sumen¬ 
dus  (L.,  to  be  taken  to-morrow 
night). 

CO.  COE. 

co.  Short  for  cove.  Obs.  Cant. 

co’.  QUOTH. 

Co.,  or  co.  Abbr.  Cobalt  (no 
period,  Co);  colon  ;  company; 
county. 

c.  o.  Abbr.  Care  of ;  compte 
ouvert  (F.,  open  account). 

C.  0.  Abbr.  Colonial  Office  ; 
Commanding  Officer  ;  Criminal 
Office  ;  Crown  Office.  [in a). I 

C/0.  Abbr.  Cash  Order  (hanK-\ 
c  o.  Abbr.  Carried  over  (Book¬ 
keeping)  ;  care  of. 
co  a  bode',  n.  See  co-,  3  a. 
co  a-bound',  v.  i.  See  co-,  1. 
co  ac-cep'tor.  n.  See  co-t  3  b. 
coach  ee'  (kdch  e'),  n.  One 
who  is  coached.  Colloq. 


food,  foot ;  out,  oil ;  chair  ;  go  ;  sing,  igk  ;  then,  thin ;  na^ijre,  verdure  (250) ;  K=r  ch  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144) ;  boN  ;  yet ;  zh  —  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Guide. 

Full  explanations  of  Abbreviations,  Signs,  etc.,  Immediately  precede  the  Vocabulary. 
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COAMING 


for  passengers  fronting  the  horses,  and  a  bench  for  the  driver 
under  its  roof  ;  —  used  esp.  in  America.  A.  M.  Earle. 
2  ( pron .  koch'Y)  A  coachman.  Colloq. 
coach'er  (koch'er),  n.  1.  A  coachman.  Obs. 

2  A  coach  horse. 

3.  One  who  coaches;  specif. ,  Baseball,  one  of  the  side  at  the 
bat  posted  near  first  or  third  base  to  direct  a  base  runner. 
COach'fel  low  (-fSl'o),  it.  One  of  a  pair  of  horses  employed 
to  draw  a  coach  ;  hence,  fig.,  a  comrade.  Shak. 

coach  horn-  A  straight  tapering  horn  of  brass  or  copper, 
used  bv  coaching  parties  to  sound  certain  simple  calls, 
coach  horse-  Ahorse  used  or  adapted  for  drawing  a  coach. 
A  typical  coach  horse  is  heavier  and  of  more  compact  build 
than  a  roadster  and  should  have  a  short  back  and  smooth 
rounded  muscles.  Style  and  action  are  desired,  rather  than 
speed  and  endurance. 

coach'ing,  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  of  coach,  v.  Specif.  :  vb.  n.  a 
Pleasure  driving  in  large  coaches,  such  as  the  tallyho  coach, 
b  The  profession  or  occupation  of  a  coach  (sense  3). 
coaching  traffic,  Railroad ,  traffic  consisting  in  transporta¬ 
tion  of  persons  ;  passenger  traffic.  Eng. 
coach'man  (koch'mftn),  n. ;  pi.  -men  (-men).  1.  A  man 

whose  business  is  to  drive  a  coach  or  carriage. 

2.  A  tropical  fish  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean  ( Dales  auriga). 
The  name  refers  to  a  long,  lashlike  spine  of  the  dorsal  fin. 
3-  =  COACHWH1P  BIRD. 


4.  Angling.  An  artificial  fly  with  white  wings,  peacock- 
green  body,  and  brown-hackle  legs. 

coach  screw-  A  large  heavy  wood  screw  with  a  square 
head  for  a  spanner,  used  in  heavy  framing  and  for  securing 
iron  plates,  etc.,  to  w  ooden  beams. 

coach'whip'  (-hwYjy),  n.  1.  A  whip  for  use  in  driving  a 
coach,  usually  having  a  long  lash. 

2.  The  candle  wood  Fouquieria  splendens. 

coachwhip  bird-  An  Australian  passerine  bird  of  the 
genus  Psophodes , 
esp.  P.  crepitans , 
having  a  note 
resembling  the 
crack  of  a  w  hip, 
coachwhip 
snake-  A  large, 
slender,  harmless 
snake  of  the 
southern  United  States 
( Zamenis  flagellumox  allied 
species)  having  a  long  and 
tapering  tail  with  the  scales 
so  arranged  and  colored  as 
to  give  it  a  braided  appear¬ 
ance,  whence  the  name. 

coach'wood'  (koch'wdbd'),  ^  ,  , 

n.  Either  of  two  Austra-  Coachwhip  Bird  ( P.,oi,hodes crep- 


lian  cunoniaceous  trees  or 


itans ). 


their  wood  :  a  Ceratopetalum  apetalum,  having  a  light, 
fine-grained,  aromatic  wood,  b  Schizomeria  ovala. 
CO-act'  (ko-Skt'),  v.  t.;  co-act'ed  ;  co-act'ing.  [L.  coactare , 
intens.  fr.  cogere ,  coactum ,  to  force.  See  cogent.]  1.  To 
force,  compel,  or  drive  ;  to  control.  Obs. 

The  faith  and  service  of  Christ  ought  to  be  voluntary  and  not 
coacted.  Foxe. 

2-  To  contract  or  concentrate.  Obs.  <£*  R. 

CO-act'  (ko-itkt'),  v.  t.  tt*  i.  [ co -  -f-  net,  v.  i.]  To  enact 
or  act  together:  to  work  in  concert.  Rare. — co  ac'tion,  n. 

But  if  I  tell  you  how  these  two  did  coact.  Shak. 
co-ac'tion  (ko-5k'shfm),  n.  [L.  coactio.]  Force  ;  compul¬ 
sion,  either  in  restraining  or  impelling  ;  control, 
co-ac'tive  (-tlv),  a.  1.  [From  1st  coact.]  Serving  to 
compel  or  constrain  ;  of  compulsory  nature  ;  restrictive. 

Any  coactive  power  of  the  civil  kind.  Bp.  Warburt.on. 
2.  [From  2d  coact  (pron.  ko-).]  Acting  in  concurrence 
or  in  union.  Shak. 

—  co-ac'tive-ly,  adv.  —  co/ac-tiv'i-ty  (ko/5k-tYv'Y-tY),  n 
CO  a  dapt'  (ko'a-dXpt'),  v.  t.  To  adapt  to  each  other. 
CO'ad-ja'cent  (ko'a-ja'sent),  a.  Mutually  adjacent ,  specif., 
contiguous  in  thought.  —  co  ad  ja'cence  (-sens),  co/ad- 
Ja'cen-cy  (-sen-sT),  n. 

co  ad  just'  (ko'rt-just'),  v.  t.  To  adjust  by  mutual  adap¬ 
tation.  —  coad-just'ment.  n.  * 

CO-ad'Ju-tant  (ko-5j'6b-tfiut),  a.  Mutually  assisting.  —  n. 
An  assistant. 


CO  ad  Jute'  (ko'S-joot'),  v.  t.  tfr  i.  To  give  mutual  help ; 
cooperate.  Obs.  —  co  ad-jute'ment,  n.  —  coad-Ju'tive 
(ko'a-joo'tYv;  ko-Sj'db-tlv),  a. 

co  ad  Ju'tor  (ko'd-joo'ter ;  243),  n.  [L.  :  cf.  F.  coadjuteur. 
Seeco-;AiD.]  1.  One  w*ho  aids  another;  assistant;  coworker. 

Craftily  outwitting  her  perjured  coadjutor.  Sheridan. 
2.  a  R.  C.  Ch.  The  assistant  of  a  bishop  or  of  a  priest 
holding  a  benefice,  b  Ch.  of  Eng.  An  assistant  to  a 
bishop  or  lower  church  dignitary,  ordinarily  only  in  the 
temporalities  of  his  office,  except  in  the  case  of  a  bishop 
coadjutor,  who  takes  both  the  temporalities  and  the  spir¬ 
itualities,  and  has  the  right  of  succession.  Cf.  suffragan 
bishop,  c  Ch.  of  Eng.  &  Prot.  Epis.  Ch.  A  bishop  ap¬ 
pointed  or  consecrated  as  assistant  to  a  diocesan  bishop, 
with  right  of  suctession. 

Sy  n .  —  See  partner. 

CO  ad-ju'tress  (-trgs)  )  n.  A  female  coadjutor  or  assistant. 

CO  ad  ju'trix  (-trYks)  j  Specif.,  Eccl .,  a  woman  appointed 
to  assist  and  succeed  an  abbess. 

CO-ad'Ju-van-cy  (ko-Xj'do-van-sY),  n.  Joint  help ;  coSper- 
ation.  Sir  T.  Browne. 

CO  ad'ju-vant  (-vSnt),  a.  Cooperating.  —  rc.  An  adjuvant. 


coach'ful.  n.  See  -ful. 

coach'-leaveB/,  n.  Blinds  fold¬ 
ing  over  a  coach  window.  Obs. 
coach'let,  n.  See -let. 
coach  'man-ship,  n.  See -snip, 
coach  master.  One  who  owns 
or  lets  coaches  or  carriages, 
coach'smith',  n.  One  who  does 
smith’s  work  on  or  for  coaches. 
—  coach' smith  ing,  n. 
coacht.  Coached.  Ref.  Sp. 
coach  wheel.  The  wheel  of  a 
coach;  hence.  Slang ,  a  large 
coin;  a  “cartwheel.”  [builder. I 
coach 'wright  ,  n.  A  coach, 
coach'y,  a.  1.  Like  a  coach 
horse  ;  —  said  colloq.  of  a  horse. 
2.  Dealing  with  a  coach  ;  coach- 

,71.  A  coachman.  Colloq. 
co-ac'tiv.  Coactive.  Ref.  Sp. 
co-ac'tor,  u.  See  co-, 3  b. 
coad.  Abbr.  Coadjutor, 
coad-  f  COD,  n.,  cushion;  Ohs. 
p.p.  of  coe.  [with  Adam. I 
co-ad'am-ito.  a.  Contemporary! 


driving. 

coach'y 


co-ad'ap-ta'tion,  n.  Mutual 
adaptation;  specif.,  Biol.,  correl¬ 
ative  variation  of  mutually  de¬ 
pendent  organs, 
co-ad 'e-quate,  a.  See  co-,  2. 
co-ad 'ju-ment,  n.  Mutual  assist¬ 
ance.  [tor.  Rare.  I 

co-ad'ju-ta'tor,  n.  A  coadju-| 
co  ad -iu' tor-ship,  n.  See -ship. 
co-ad 'ju-vate  (kd-ftj'db-vat),  v. 
—  COADJUTE. 

co  ad-min ' is-ter .  v.  t.  See  CO.,  1. 
co'ad-min  is-tra'tion,  n.  See 

co-,  3  a 

co  ad  mi-ra'tion,  71.  See  co-,  3  a. 
co  ad-mire',  v.  t.  See  co-.  1. 
co  ad  mit',  v.  t.  To  admit  two 
or  more  things  equally, 
co  ad'nate.  a.  Bot.  ‘a  =  con¬ 
nate.  b  =  ADNATE. 
co  a  dore',  v.  t.  See  <  <»-.  1. 
coads,  interj.  An  ejaculation 
of  surprise.  Obs. 
co-ad  u  nite',  v.  t.  Sr  1.  To  co- 
adunate.  Obs.  —  co-ad/u-ni'tion, 
(kC-adJQ-msh'iIn),  n.  Obs. 


Cty ad-mln'ls-tra'tor  (ko'Sd-mYn'Ts-tra't^r) )  n.  Law. 

CO'ad-mln  ls-tra'trix  (-min'Ts-tra'ti  Tks)  J  Either  of  two 
or  more  joint  administrators  or  administratrices. 

CO-ad'U-nate  (ko-5dJi-nat) ,  ?■. /./-nat/ed  (-nat/gd); -nat'ing. 

[L.  coadunare,  p.  p.  -atus.]  To  unite  into  one;  to  combine, 
co-ad'u  nate,  a.  United. 

CO-ad  u  na'tlon  (-na'slifin),  n.  [L.  coadunatio.]  Union,  as 
in  one  body  or  mass  ;  unity.  —  co-ad'U-na-tlve  (k6-&Fu- 
na-tlv),  a.  —  co-ad'u-na-tive-ly,  adv. 

The  coarfunation  of  all  the  civilized  provinces.  Colendge. 

CO'ad-ven'ture  (ktFSd-vgn'tJr),  v.  i.  To  adventure  jointly. 

—  coad-ven'ture,  w.  — co'ad-ven'tur  er  (-er),  n. 

CO  ag-ment' (ko-  Jg-rngnt'),  r.  t.  [L.  coagmenture,  ix.  co- 
agmentum  a  joining  together.  Cf.  cogent.]  To  join  or 
stick  together. 

CO-ag'U-la-ble  (ko-£g'u-la-b’l),  a.  Capable  of  being  coagu¬ 
lated.  —  co-ag  u  la-bll'i-ty  (-btl'T-tt),  n. 

co-ag'u  lant  (ko-£g'u-ldnt),  n.  [L.  coagulans,  p.  pr.] 
That  which  produces  coagulation. 

co-ag'u-late  (-lat),  v.  t. ;  co-ag'u-lat/ed  (-lat'gd) ;  oo-ag'- 
u-lat'ino  (-lat'Yng).  [L.  coagulatus ,  p.  p.  of  coagu/are  to 
coagulate,  fr.  coagulum  means  of  coagulation,  fr.  cogere , 
coactum ,  to  drive  together,  coagulate.  See  cogent.]  1.  To 
effect  the  coagulation  of  ;  curdle  ;  clot ;  congeal  ;  as,  ren¬ 
net  coagulates  milk  ;  heat  coagulates  the  white  of  an  egg. 
2.  To  form  into  a  compact  or  dense  mass  ;  solidify, 
coagulated  proteid.  Physiol.  Che  in.,  any  of  a  class  of  pro¬ 
teins,  as  fibrin,  formed  by  coagulation. 

CO-ag'U-late,  V.  i.  To  undergo  coagulation. 

CO-ag'u-late  (-lat),  a.  [L.  coagulatus ,  p.  p.]  Coagulated.  R. 

CO-ag  U  la'tlon  ( -la'slmn),  n.  [L.  coagulutio  :  cf.  F.  coagu¬ 
lation.']  1.  Action  of  coagulating,  or  state  of  being  coagu¬ 
lated  ;  esp.,  the  change  from  a  liquid  to  a  thickened,  curd¬ 
like  state,  not  by  evaporation,  but  by  chemical  reaction  ; 
as,  the  spontaneous  coagulation  of  freshly  drawn  blood  ; 
the  coagulation  of  milk  by  rennet,  or  acid,  and  the  coagu¬ 
lation  of  egg  albumin  by  heat;  also,  the  reaction  itself,  con¬ 
sisting  in  the  change  of  a  soluble  substance  (usually  albu¬ 
minous)  into  an  insoluble  form. 

2.  The  substance  or  body  formed  by  coagulation. 

CO-ag'U  la-tive  (ko-Sg'u-la-tYv),  a.  Having  the  power  to 
cause  coagulation  or  the  property  of  coagulating. 

CO-ag'U-la'tor  (-la'ter),  n.  That' which  causes  coagulation. 

—  co-ag'u-la-to  ry  (-Id-to-rT),  a. 

co  ag'u  lin  (-lin),  n.  Physiol.  Chem.  Any  of  a  class  of 
substances  developed  in  animal  organisms  by  the  injection 
of  bacterial  cultures  and  possessing  the  property  of  coagu¬ 
lating  albuminous  substances. 

co-ag'u  lum  (-lftm),  n. ;  pi.  -la  (-la).  [L.  See  coagulate.] 

1.  =  coagulant.  Obs. 

2.  A  coagulated  mass  or  substance. 

CO  al-ta' (ko'I-ta' ;  ko-i'ta),  n.  [From  native  name  :  cf.  Pg. 
coaita .]  Any  of  various  spider  monkeys ;  esp.,  Ateles 
paniscus. 


COak  (kok),  n.  [Of  uncertain  origin  ;  cf.  cock  to  secure  by 
means  of  a  cog  hold.]  1.  Carp,  a  A  kind  of  tenon  or 
projection  connecting  the  face  of  a  scarfed  timber  with 
the  similarly  scarfed  face  of  another  timber.  See  scarf, 
I/lust,  b  A  dowel  or  pin  of  bard  wood  or  metal  let  into 
timbers  to  unite  them  or  keep  them  from  slipping.  Cf.  cog. 
2.  A  metallic  bushing  or  strengthening  piece  in  the  center 
of  a  wooden  block  sheave. 


COak,  v.  t. ;  coaked  (kokt);  coak'ing.  Carp.  To  fasten  or 
unite  by  a  coak  or  coaks. 

coal  (kol),  n.  [ME.  col ,  cole ,  AS.  col  ;  akin  to  D.  kool , 
OHG.  chol ,  cholo ,  G.  kohle,  Icel.  kol ,  pi.,  Sw.  kol ,  Dan.  kul ; 
cf.  Skr.  jval  to  burn.  Cf.  kiln,  collier.]  1.  A  piece  of 
glowing  carbon  or  a  thoroughly  charred  fragment  of  wood 
or  other  combustible  substance  ;  an  ember  or  a  cinder. 

2.  =  CHARCOAL. 

3.  A  black,  or  brownish  black,  solid,  combustible  mineral 
substance  formed  by  the  partial  decomposition  of  vegetable 
matter  without  free  access  of  air,  under  the  influence  of 
moisture  and,  in  many  cases,  of  increased  pressure  and 
temperature.  A  complete  series  can  be  traced  from  the 
cellulose  of  wrood  through  lignite,  or  brown  coal,  and  soft , 
or  bituminous ,  coal ,  to  hard  coal,  or  anthracite ,  or,  as  a 
final  product,  to  graphite.  The  order  given  is  one  of  de¬ 
creasing  volatility  and  increasing  carbon  content.  Besides 
carbon,  coal  contains  hydrogen,  oxygen,  nitrogen,  and  sul¬ 
phur,  and  also  inorganic  constituents,  which  last  are  left 
behind  as  ash  when  the  coal  burns.  The  largest  deposits 
of  coal  belong  to  the  Carboniferous  system,  out  the  coal 
of  the  Cretaceous  system  (Laramie  series)  is  also  very  ex¬ 
tensive.  In  the  United  States  anthracite  coal  is  sorted  in 
certain  sizes  (except  the  largest,  steamboat,  consisting  of 
large  lumps)  by  sieves  of  different-sized  mesh,  as  follows : 


Name  of  size. 

Will  pass 
through 

Will  not  pass 
through 

Broken,  or  grate  — 

2.50  in.  mesh 

Eks . 

1.75  “  ” 

Stove . 

....1.75  ”  ” 

1.25  “  “ 

Chestnut,  or  nut  . . . 

...1.25  “  “ 

.75  “  “ 

Pea . 

. 75  “  “ 

.50  “  “ 

Buckwheat . 

.25  “  “ 

Finer  sizes  known  locally  as  rice,  flaxseed ,  mustard  seed , 
etc.,  are  also  separated. 

4.  The  charred  residue  of  distillation  left  in  a  retort, 
coal,  1 ’.  t.  ;  coaled  (kold)  ;  coal'ing.  1.  To  burn  to  char¬ 
coal  ;  to  char. 

Charcoal  of  roots,  coaled  into  great  pieces.  Bacon. 
2.  To  mark  or  delineate  with  charcoal.  Obs.  Camden. 


c& ad-vice',  r>.  See  co-,  a. 
cose-.  For  various  obsolete  or 
less  usual  forms  (as  coaequate, 
Obs..  coaeval.  Rare,  etc.)  in  cose-, 
see  the  forms  in  coe-. 
coafer.  Ohs.  or  dial,  for  coffer. 
co-af  fir-ma'tlon.  71.  See  co-,  3  a. 
co  af-for'est.  v.  t.  To  augment 
by  afforestation, 
coag.  4*  coak. 

co-a'ged  (ko-a'jgd  ;  -ajd'),  a. 
Of  the  same  age. 
co-a'gen-cy.  ri.  See  co-.  3  a. 
co-a'gent.  n.  See  co-.  3  b. 
co-ag^gre-gat  ed.  a.  See  co-,  2. 
co-ag'i-tate  (ko-ftj'T-tat),  r.  t. 
[Cf.  L.  coagitare.]  To  shake 
together  ;  to  mix.  —  co-ag'i-ta'- 
tion  (-ta'shwn),  71. 
co-ag'i-ta  tor.  n.  See  co-,  3  b. 
co-ag 'men-tate  (-ftg'mgn-tat), 
v.t.  =  coagment.  Obs.  —  co- 
ag  men  ta'tion  (-ta'shun),  n. 
Obs. 

co-ag'o-nize.  »•.  (.  8r  i.  See  co-,  1. 
co-ag  rl-cul'tnr-lst.  n.  See  co-,3. 


co-ag'u-la,  71.,  pi.  of  coagulum. 
co-ag'ule.  v.  t.  tr  i.  [F.  coagu- 
ler .}  Toeougulate.  Obs. 
co-ag'u-lose'  (kfi-ag'U-lds'),  n. 
[See  co  A  Gl*  lum.]  =  plastein. 
Co  a-huil'te-can  (ko'd-wel't?- 
kdn),  a.  (Cf.  Coahuila,  State 
in  Mexico.]  Pertaining  to  or 
designating  an  Indian  linguis¬ 
tic  stock  including  numerous 
tribes  in  Mexico  and  southwest¬ 
ern  Texas,  now  mostly  extinct, 
co-aid',  n.  See  co-,  3  a. 
coak  ^kok).  Var.  of  coke. 
coaks  4*  COAX, 
coak'um  (kok'tfm),  n.  [Prob. 
of  Am.  Ind.  origin.]  Pokeweed. 
coal.  +  cole. 
coal.  Dial.  var.  of  coil. 
coala.  Var.  of  koala. 
coal'-tack  er,  ?j.  A  porter  who 
carries  coal  on  his  back.  Eng. 
—  coal'-back  ing.  vb.  n.  Eng. 
coal  basin.  See  coal  field. 
coal  blende.  =  coal  brass. 
coal  block.  A  briquette  of  coal. 


3.  To  supply  with  coal ;  as,  to  coal  a  steamer, 
coal  (kol),  v.  i.  To  take  in  coal ;  as,  the  steamer  coaled. 
coal  bed-  Geol.  A  layer  or  stratum  of  coal, 
coal'-black',  a.  As  black  as  coal ;  jet  black, 
coal  blacking-  Iron  founders’  blacking,  made  from 
ground  coal. 

coal  breaker  An  apparatus  or  plant  for  crushing,  cleans¬ 
ing,  and  assorting  coal. 

coal'er  (kol'er),  n.  Anything  wholly  or  chiefly  employed  in 
transportingor  supplying  coal, as  a  railway  from  coal  mining 
regions;  also,  a  person  employed  in  coaling  vessels, 
co  a  lesce'  (ko'd-ISs'),  v.  i. ;  co'a-lesced'  (-12st');  co'a- 
lesc'ing  (-les'Tng).  [L.  coalescere ,  coalitum  ;  co-  -j-  ales- 
cere  to  grow  up,  incho.  fr.  alere  to  nourish.  See  aliment, 
71.]  1.  To  grow  together ;  to  unite  by  growth  into  one 

body;  as,  the  parts  separated  by  a  wound  coalesce. 

2.  To  unite  in  one  body  or  product;  to  combine  into  one 
body  or  community  ;  as,  vapors  coalesce. 

Certain  combinations  of  ideas  that,  once  coalescing,  could  not 
be  Bhaken  loose.  Dt  (pnncey. 

Syn.  — See  mingle. 

CO'a-les'cence  (-£ns),  n.  Act  or  state  of  growing  together, 
or  of  uniting  by  natural  affinity  or  attraction  ;  concretion, 
caa-les'cent  (-2nt),  a.  [L.  coalescens ,  p.  pr.]  Growing 
together;  cohering;  coalescing. 

coal  field  Geol.  A  region  in  which  deposits  of  coal  occur ; 
—called  a  coaj  basin  when  of  basinlike  structure.  See  basin,  8. 
coal'fish  (kol'flsh'),  71.  [From  its  dark  backJ]  a  A  fish 
( Pollachius  carbonari  us)  of  the  cod  family  found  on  the 
coasts  of  Europe  and  North  America;  — called  also  pollack. 
It  becomes  more  than  three  feet  long  and  is  a  food  fish. 
See  pollack,  b  The  beshow.  c  The  sergeant  fish, 
coal  gas  Gas  made  from  coal;  specif.,  that  made  by 
distilling?  bituminous  coal  in  retorts  and  used  for  lighting 
and  heating.  It  consists  chiefly  of  hydrogen  (about  one 
half)  and  methane  (about  one  third),  with  small  amounts 
of  carbon  monoxide,  nitrogen,  ethylene,  etc.  See  gas. 
coal'hote  (kol'hol'),  n.  A  hole  for  coal,  as  a  trap  or  open¬ 
ing  in  a  sidewalk,  or,  Eng.,  a  compartment  for  storing  coal 
in  a  building  or  vessel. 

Coal'ing  station  A  port  at  which  vessels  may  coal; 
esp.,  a  port  where  supplies  of  coal  are  kept  for  a  navy. 
CO'a-lite  (ko'd-lit),  v.  i.  ct*  t.  [L.  coalitus,  p.  p.  of  coalescere. 
See  coalesce.]  To  unite  or  coalesce.  Rare. 

Time  has  by  degrees  blended  .  .  .  and  eoalited  the  conquered 
with  the  conquerors.  Burke. 

CO'a-lite,  a.  [See  coalesce,  r.]  Coalesced. 

CO  a  li'tion  (-ITsh'fin),  n.  [LL.  coalitio  :  cf.  F.  coalition. 
See  coalesce.]  1.  Act  of  coalescing  ;  union  into  a  body  or 
mass,  as  of  separate  bodies  or  parts. 

2  A  combination  or  union;  specif.,  a  temporary  alliance 
of  persons,  parties,  or  states,  for  a  joint  action  or  purpose. 

A  coalition  of  the  puritan  and  the  blackleg.  J.  Randolph. 
Syn.  —  Combination,  conjunction,  fusion,  league,  confed¬ 
eracy,  conspiracy.  See  alliance. 

CO'a-li'tion  al  (-al),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  coalition. 
CO'a-li'tion-ist,  n.  One  w  ho  joins,  aids,  or  favors  a  coalition, 
co'a-lize  (ko'd-liz),  v.  t. ;  co'a-lized  (-llzd) ;  co'a-liz'ing 
(-liz'Tng).  [Cf.  F.  coaliser .]  To  enter  into,  or  form,  a 
coalition.  — co'a-liz'er  (-liz'er),  n. 

coal  measures.  Geol.  Strata  of  coal  with  the  attendant 
rocks  ;  specif.,  a  series  of  the  Carboniferous  system  includ¬ 
ing  the  larger  part  of  the  workable  coal  beds  of  the  world. 
See  geology,  Pennsylvanian.  In  the  eastern  United  States 
they  vary  in  thickness  from  a  few  feet  up  to  3,000  feet  and 
consist  of  shales,  sandstones,  limestones,  and  conglomer¬ 
ates,  with  interstratified  beds  of  coal  and  of  iron  ore. 
coal  Oil  Petroleum,  or  a  refined  oil  prepared  from  it; 
specif.,  kerosene. 

coal  pipe  Mining,  a  A  very  thin  and  irregular  seam  of  coal. 

b  A  fossil  tree  trunk  ;  —  so  called  in  English  coal  fields, 
coal'pit'  (kol'pTt'),  n.  a  A  place  where  charcoal  is  made. 

Obs.  or  U.  S.  b  A  pit  where  coal  is  dug. 
coal  plant-  Paleobot.  One  of  the  remains  or  impressions 
of  plants  found  in  the  coal  measures, 
coal'sack  (kol'sSk'),  71.  [coal  -\-saek  a  bag.]  Astron.  Any 
of  the  spaces  in  the  Milky  Way  wrhich  are  very  black, 
owing  to  nearly  complete  absence  of  stars  ;  esp.  [ cap .],  the 
large  space  near  the  Southern  Cross  sometimes  called  the 
Black  Magellanic  Cloud. 

coal  tar  Tar  obtained  by  the  distillation  of  bituminous 
coal,  as  in  the  manufacture  of  coal  gas.  It  is  a  complex 
mixture  of  hydrocarbons  and  other  substances.  Among 
its  important  ingredients  are  benzene,  aniline,  phenol, 
naphthalene,  anthracene,  etc.,  which  are  respectively  typ¬ 
ical  of  many  dyestuffs  (as  the  aniline  dyes,  the  phthaleins, 
indigo,  alizarin),  flavoring  extracts,  drugs,  etc. t  whose  arti¬ 
ficial  production  is  a  matterof  greatcommercial  importance, 
coal-tar  color  or  colour,  Chem.,  any  one  of  a  class  of  dyestuffs 
derived  from  coal  tar.  See  coal  tar.  —  coal-tar  creosote, 
a  colorless  or  yellow  oily  liquid,  obtained  in  the  distillation 
of  coal  tar,  and  resemblmg  wood-tar  oil,  or  creosote  proper, 
but  containing  a  much  larger  proportion  of  carbolic  acid, 
coal  titmouse  Also  coal'tit'  (kol'tYt/),  71.  A  small  Eu¬ 
ropean  titmouse  ( Pat'us  afer);  —  so  named  from  the  black 
markings  on  its  head  and  throat. 

CO-al'ti  tude  (ko-Xl'tY-tud),  71.  Astron.  <t*  Navig.  The  com¬ 
plement  of  the  altitude  ;  the  zenith  distance, 
coal'— whip  per,  n.  A  laborer  or  a  machine  that  raises  coal 
out  of  the  hold  of  a  ship.  Eng.  —  coal'-whip'ping,  vb.  n. 
coal'y  (kol'I),  a.  [From  coal,  ti.]  Pertaining  to,  or  re¬ 
sembling,  coal  *,  containing  coal ;  of  the  nature  of  coaL 
coam'ing  (kom'Yng),  71.  [Of  uncertain  origin.]  1.  A  raised 
frame  around  a  floor  or  roof  opening,  esp.  a  scuttle,  tc 
keep  water  from  running  in. 


coal'-brand'.Var.  of  colbrand. 
coal  brass.  Iron  pyrites  found 
with  coal. 

coal  cracker.  =  coal  break¬ 
er.  —  coal  cracking 
coaid.  Coaled.  Ref.  Sp. 
coal  drop.  A  chute  or  other  de¬ 
vice  for  discharging  coal  by 
gravity.  [coal.  I 

coal  dump.  A  dumping  car  for| 
Co^-le'do  (k  o'd-l  e'd  o),  n. 
[From  Coaleao,  Oregon.]  Geol. 
A  coal-bearing  Eocene  forma¬ 
tion  in  western  OreLr"ii- 
coal'er-y.  4*  colliery. 
co'a-leB'cen-cy  (ko'd-lPs'^n-st), 
n.  Coalescence.  Rare. 
coal'fit  ter,  n.  See  fitter,  an 
agent. 

coal  flap.  A  flap  or  hinged  cov¬ 
ering  over  a  pavement  entrance 
to  a  coal  cellar.  Eng. 
coal 'goose  ,  n.  A  cormorant 
coal  heaver.  A  man  employed 
in  carrying  or  shoveling  coal. 
coal'heugh/.  coal'hew'  (kol'- 


hQ'),  7} .  A  coalpit.  Scot. 
co  a-li'tion-er,  71.  A  coalitionist 
co  -al  lied',  a.  See  co-,  2. 
co  -al  ly',  71.  See  co-,  3  b. 
coal  master.  The  owner  or  les- 
r  <>f  a  colliery.  Eng. 
coal'-meter.  71.  A  former  li¬ 
censed  or  official  coal  measurer 
of  the  corporation  of  London, 
coal'mouse',  71.  [AS.  colmase ; 
col  coal  7/id*e  titmouse.]  The 
coal  titmouse. 

coal  passer.  Naut.  One  who 
brings  coal  from  bunkers  to  fur¬ 
naces,  removes  ashes,  etc.  In  the 
navy  his  position  is  the  lowest 
of  the  engine-room  ratings, 
coal'sey  (kSl'sfl),  n.  The  coal- 
fish  a,  or  the  young  of  the  coal- 
fish.  Local,  British. 
coal  vase.  An  ornamental  box 
or  scuttle  for  coal, 
coal  whiting.  The  coalfish  a. 
coal  works  A  colliery, 
coal'y,  71.  A  coal  heaver.  Colloq. 
co  am-bas'sa-dor,  71.  Seeco-,3b. 


ale,  senate,  c&re,  Sm,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofa ;  eve,  gvent,  find,  recent,  maker ;  ice,  ill ;  old,  obey,  orb,  Sdd,  sSft,  connect ; 

I  Foreign  Word.  +  Obsolete  Variant  of.  +  combined  with.  =  equals. 


use,  unite,  urn,  up,  circus,  menii ; 
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Z.  Naut.  One  of  the  raised  pieces  of  wood  or  iron  around 
a  hatchway,  skylight,  or  other  opening  in  the  deck,  to  pre¬ 
vent  water  from  running  below  ;  esp. ,  one  of  the  fore-and- 
aft  pieces  of  a  hatchway  frame  as  distinguished  from  the 
transverse  head  ledges  ;  —  commonly  in  pi. 

CO-apt'  (ko-Spt'),  v.  1.;  -apt'ed;  -apt'ing.  [See  coaptation.] 
To  fit  or  join  to  each  other  ;  to  adapt  to  each  other. 
CO-ap'tate  (ko-5p'tat),  v.  1.  ;  co-ap'tat-ed  (-tat-gd) ;  co-ap'- 
tat-ino  (-tat-Tng).  [L.  coaplatus ,  p.  p.  of  coaptare  ;  co- 
-f-  aptare.  See  aptate.]  To  fit  to  each  other ;  to  coapt. 
CO  ap-ta'tion  (ko^p-ta'shMu),  ?i.  [L.  coaptatio.~\  The  adap¬ 
tation  or  adjustment  of  parts  to  each  other,  as  of  a  broken 
bone  or  dislocated  joint. 

co  a  ra'tion  (ko'd-ra'shSu),  n.  Cooperative  tillage. 
CO'arb(ko'arb),7i.  [Ir.  comharba.~\  Eccl.  Hist.  In  Celtic, 
Irish,  and  Scottish  churches,  the  abbot  of  a  monastery, 
considered  as  successor  of  the  founder  ;  thus,  the  abbot  of 
Iona  was  entitled  the  coarb  of  Columba.  Coarbs  were  some¬ 
times  laymen,  and  sometimes  women.  In  later  times  in 
Ireland  priestly  coarbs  w’ere  styled  plebani ,  or  rural  deans. 
CO-arct'  (ko-arfct/)  1  v.  t.;  arct'ed,  -arc'tat-ed  (-tat-ed); 
co-arc'tate  (-ark'tat)  j  -arc'ting,  -arc'tat-ing  (-tat-Tng). 
[See  coarctate,  a.]  To  press  or  draw  together  ;  hence, 
variously,  to  restrain,  restrict,  constrain,  etc.  Obs.  or  R. 
co-arc'tate  (ko-5rk'tat),  a.  [L.  coarctatus ,  p.  p.  of  coarctare 
to  press  together  ;  co-  -f-  arctare  to  press  together,  from 
arctus,  p.  p.  See  arctation.]  Biol.  Pressed  together; 
closely  connected  ;  specif.,  Entom .,  having  the  abdomen 
separated  from  the  thorax  only  by  a  constriction, 
coarctate  larva,  Zool .,  the  pseudopupa  of  a  blister  beetle.  — 
c.  pupa,  Zool.,  a  pupa  closely  covered  by  an  oval  case  com¬ 
posed  of  the  old  larval  skin,  as  in  most  Diptera. 
SO'arc-ta'tion  (ko'ark-ta'sliMn),  n.  [L.  coarctatio  .~\  1.  Con¬ 
finement  to  a  narrow  space  ;  compression  ;  restriction.  Obs. 

2.  Med.  A  stricture  or  narrowing,  as  of  a  canal  or  orifice, 
coarse  (kors  ;  201),  a .;  coars'er  (kor'ser);  coars'est.  [From 

the  noun  course  ;  cf.  of  course  in  the  common  manner  of 
proceeding,  common,  and  hence,  plain,  rude,  rough,  gross. 
See  course.]  1.  Common  ;  of  inferior  quality  or  appear¬ 
ance  ;  mean  ;  hence,  as  applied  to  metals,  unrefined. 

I  feel 

Of  what  coarse  metal  ye  are  molded.  'S/iak. 

2  Large  in  bulk,  or  composed  of  large  parts  or  particles  ; 
not  fine  in  material  or  close  in  texture  ;  gross ;  thick  ; 
rough  ;  —  opposed  to  fine ;  as,  coarse  sand  ;  coarse  thread  ; 
coarse  cloth  ;  coarse  bread. 

3.  Harsh,  rough,  or  rude,  as  opposed  to  delicate  or  dainty ; 
as,  coarse  surroundings  ;  unrefined  ;  unpolished  ;  as,  coarse 
society  ;  indelicate  ;  vulgar  ;  gross ;  as,  coarse  language. 

To  copy,  in  my  coarse  English,  his  beautiful  expressions. 

Dry  den. 

4.  Inclement ;  foul ;  — of  the  weather.  Scot.  &-  Dial.  Eng. 
6-  Rough  or  raucous;  — of  sound,  esp.  of  certain  auscul¬ 
tatory  sounds  heard  in  pathological  conditions  of  the  chest. 
Syn.  —  Broad,  loose,  low,  offensive;  vile,  impure,  un¬ 
chaste,  immodest,  indecent,  sensual,  lewd.  —  Coarse,  vul¬ 
gar,  gross,  obscene,  ribald  come  into  comparison  with 
reference  to  language  or  behavior.  Coarse  is  opposed  to 
fine,  esp.  with  reference  to  fiber,  texture,  structure ;  ns, 
“  What  is  fine  within  thee  growing  coarse  to  sympathize 
with  clay  ”  (  Tennyson).  Coarse  frequently  implies  lack  of 
refinement  or  delicacy;  as,  “Whose  laughs  are  hearty 
though  his  jests  are  coarse  ”  {Pope).  Vulgar,  as  here  com- 

J>ared  (see  common),  is,  except  perhaps  with  respect  to 
anguage,  a  stronger  term  ;  it  suggests  that  which  is  offen¬ 
sive  to  good  taste  or  decency,  frequently  with  the  added 
implication  of  boorishness  or  iUbreeding;  as,  “  Caliban 
is  coarse  enough,  but  surely  he  is  not  vulgar  ”  ( Hazlitt ) ; 
“  Burns  is  often  coarse,  but  never  vulgar  ”  (Byron) ;  “  How 
finelv  is  the  true  Shakespearean  scene  contrasted  with 
Dryden’s  vulgar  alteration  of  it  .  .  .  displaying  nothing 
but  indelicacy  without  passion”  {Coleridge).  Gross  (see 
rank)  is  opposed  to  fine  in  the  sense  of  delicate,  subtle, 
ethereal ;  as,  “  Caliban  ...  is  all  earth,  all  condensed  and 
gross  in  feelings  and  images  ”  {Coleridge) ;  “  It  seemed  to 
him  that  his  body  was  in  no  way  gross ,  but  ethereal  and 
perishable  like  a  strain  of  music  ”  ( Stevenson ).  Gross  fre¬ 
quently  suggests  the  more  animal  or  sensual  qualities ; 
as,  “  Belial  .  .  .  than  whom  a  spirit  more  lewd  fell  not  from 
heaven,  nor  more  gross  to  love  vice  for  itself”  {Milton)  ; 
“  The  grossness  of  his  nature  will  have  weight  to  drag  thee 
down  ”  {Tennyson).  Obscene  (see  improper)  stresses  more 
strongly  the  idea  of  indecency  or  lewdness,  ribald,  of  foul¬ 
ness  of  speech  ;  as,  an  obscene  allusion  ;  “  The  jest  unclean 
of  linkboys  vile,  and  watermen  obscene  ”  {Pope) ;  a  ribald 
song,  jest.  See  crude,  rough. 

coarse  file.  See  file,  the  instrument,  1.  —  c.  fodder,  any  feed¬ 
ing  stuff  containing  a  relatively  large  percentage  of  crude 
fiber  or  water,  as  grass,  hay,  corn  fodder,  mangel-wurzels, 
etc.;  —  called  also  roughage.  See  concentrated  feed.  —  c. 
metal.  Copper  Metal.  See  metal,  n.  —  c.  sight,  Gun.,  dispo¬ 
sition  of  the  sight  in  firing  so  that  a  considerable  portion 
of  the  front  sight  is  seen  above  the  rear-sight  notch ;  — 
opposed  to  fine  sight. 
coarse,  v.  t.  To  make  coarse;  coarsen, 
coarse'— grained'  (kors'grand';  87),  a.  Of  a  coarse  grain  or 
texture;  hence,  unrefined.  —  coarse7— grain'ed  ness,  n. 
coarse'ly,  adv.  In  a  coarse  manner ;  roughly ;  rudely ; 

inelegantly  ;  uncivilly  ;  meanly. 

COars'en  (kor's’n),  v.  t.  &  i.  To  make  or  turn  coarse, 
coarse'ness  (kors'nSs),  7i.  Quality  or  state  of  being  coarse  ; 

roughness  ;  inelegance  ;  vulgarity  ;  grossness, 
coast  (kost),  n.  [OF.  coste,  F.  cote ,  rib,  hill,  shore,  coast, 
L.  costa  rib,  side.  Cf.  accost,  v.  t.,  cutlet.]  1.  The  side 
of  a  (human  or  animal)  body  ;  also,  the  side,  or  lengthwise 
edge  or  border,  of  anything.  Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 

2-  The  seashore,  or  land  near  it;  the  seaboard  or  sea 
marge,  that  is,  land  immediately  abutting  the  sea  ;  as,  they 
saw  across  the  water  the  English  coast ;  the  littoral  or 
coastal  region  ;  as,  they  are  settled  on  the  Pacific  coast. 

The  term  coasts  includes  the  natural  appendages  of  the  terri¬ 
tory  which,  rise  out  of  the  water,  although  these  islands  are  not 
of  sufficient  firmness  to  be  inhabited  or  fortified  ;  but  it  does  not 
properly  comprehend  all  the  shoals  which  form  sunken  contmu- 


ations  of  the  land  perpetually  covered  with  water.  The  rule  of 
law’  on  this  subject  is  terras  dominium  ubi  finitur  armorum  vis. 

II.  Wheaton. 

3.  The  exterior  line  of  a  country;  frontier  border.  Archaic. 
From  the  river,  the  river  Euphrates,  even  to  the  uttermost  sea, 

shall  your  coast  be.  Dent.  xi.  24. 

4.  A  tract,  region,  point  of  the  compass.  Obs.  or  Dial.  U.  S. 

5.  A  declivity  suited  to  coasting,  as  on  a  sled  or  bicycle; 
also,  a  slide  or  run  down  it. 

Syn.  —  See  shore. 

Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey,  a  bureau  of  the  United  States 
government  charged  with  the  topographic  and  hydro- 
graphic  survey  of  the  coast  and  the  execution  of  belts  of 
primary  triangulation  and  lines  of  precise  leveling  in  the 
interior.  It  now  belongs  to  the  Department  of  Commerce 
and  Labor.  —  c.  of  a  ship,  a  ship’s  rio.  Obs.  —  the  c.  is  clear, 
no  enemy  is  in  sight ;  there  are  no  obstacles, 
coast  (kost),  v.  i.  ;  coast'ed;  coast'ing.  [ME.  costien,  cos- 
leien,  costen,  OF.  costier ,  costoier ,  F.  cotoyer ,  fr.  OF.  coste 
coast,  F.  cote.  See  coast,  n .]  1  To  move  by  the  side  or 

in  a  roundabout  way  ;  to  pass  (by,  along,  etc.) ;  esp.,  to  sail 
by  or  near  the  shore  ;  to  sail  from  port  to  port  along  a  coast. 

2.  In  Obs.  senses  :  a  To  make  a  tour  or  exploration,  b  To 
border  or  adjoin,  c  To  draw  or  keep  near  ;  approach. 
Anon  she  hears  them  chant  it  lustily. 

And  all  in  haste  she  coasteth  to  the  cry.  Shak. 

3  Hawking  cf*  Hunting.  To  evade  a  straight  course  at 
the  game  ;  to  fly  or  run  across  a  turn  in  the  prey’s  path. 

4.  [Cf.  OF.  coste,  F.  cote,  hill,  hillside.]  To  slide  down 
hill  upon  snow  or  ice,  as  on  a  sled.  U.  S.  &  Canada. 

6.  To  ride,  glide,  or  move  by  or  as  by  the  force  of  gravity, 
as  on  a  bicycle  without  pedaling,  or  as  an  aeroplane  or  a 
bird  without  motion  of  its  wings. 

coast,  v.  t.  1.  To  move  or  keep  near,  or  by  the  side  of  ;  to 
skirt.  Obs.  Hakluyt. 

2  To  sail  by  or  near ;  to  follow  the  coast  line  of. 

Nearchus,  .  .  .  not  knowing  the  compass,  was  fain  to  coast 

that  shore.  Sir  T.  Browne. 

3  In  Obs.  senses  :  a  To  traverse  throughout ;  to  explore, 
b  To  border  on  ;  to  adjoin,  c  To  approach,  esp.  in  a  hos¬ 
tile  manner,  d  To  place  with  reference  to,  or  to  mark 
with,  the  points  of  the  compass.  Cf.  coast,  n .,  4. 

coast'al  (kos'tal),  a.  Of  or  pert,  to  a  coast  ;  as,  coastal 
traffic;  bordering  on  a  coast ;  as,  the  Atlantic  coastal  plain, 
coast  artillery-  Mil.  In  the  United  States  army,  that  one 
of  the  two  branches  of  the  artillery  corps  charged  with  the 
care  and  use  of  the  fixed  and  movable  elements  of  land  and 
coast  fortifications,  including  submarine  mines. 

COast'er  (kos'ter),  n.  1.  One  that  coasts;  esp.,  a  vessel 
employed  in  sailing  along  a  coast,  or  engaged  in  the  coast¬ 
ing  trade;  often,  specif.,  in  interpreting  statute  laws,  a 
vessel  carrying  to  one  port  of  a  country  a  cargo  which  she 
took  in  at  another  ;  a  vessel  engaged  in  the  coasting  trade. 

2.  A  seacoast  dweller. 

3.  A  round  low  tray  or  stand,  usually  of  silver,  formerly 
often  on  wheels,  for  making  a  decanter  “  coast  ”  the  cir¬ 
cuit  of  the  dinner  table. 

No  one  could  arrange  a  table  like  Miss  Ruth  ;  .  .  .  the  Blender¬ 
stemmed  glasses  for  the  wine,  the  decanters  in  queer  old  coasters. 

Mrs.  Margaret  Deland. 

4.  A  teamster  who  hauls  supplies  to  lumbermen’s  shan¬ 
ties.  Cant,  Canada. 

coaster  brake  A  brake  in  a  free-wheel  cycle,  operated 
by  reverse  pressure  on  the  pedals ;  —  so  called  because  it 
permits  coasting  without  the  feet  being  removed  from  the 
pedals.  Often,  loosely,  the  whole  arrangement  of  free¬ 
wheel  clutch  and  such  a  brake.  U.  S. 
coast  guard  a  A  body  of  men  originally  employed  along 
the  coast  to  prevent  smuggling ;  now,  under  the  control 
of  the  admiralty,  drilled  as  a  naval  reserve.  Eng.  b  The 
force  employed  in  life-saving  stations  along  the  seacoast. 
U.  S.  C  Any  military  or  naval  force  employed  in  guard¬ 
ing  a  coast  line. 

coast'ing,  n.  Configuration  of  a  coast ;  a  coast  line, 
coasting,  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  of  coast,  v. 
coasting  lead,  a  sounding  lead  intermediate  in  weight  be¬ 
tween  a  hand  lead  and  a  deep-sea  lead.  — c.  trade,  trade 
along  a  coast. 

coast  lily.  A  lily  (Liliummaritimum)  of  the  Pacific  coast 
of  the  United  States  having  small  deep  reddish  orange 
flowers,  purple-spotted  within, 
coast  line.  The  outline  or  contour  line  of  a  coast, 
coast  rat-  A  South  African  rodent  (Baihyergus  maritimus), 
about  the  size  of  a  rabbit,  remarkable  for  its  extensive  bur¬ 
rows. 

coast  waiter.  A  customs  officer  who  superintends  the  land¬ 
ing  or  shipping  of  goods  for  the  coasting  trade.  British. 
coast'wise7  (kost'wiz'),  coast'ways'  (-waz'),  adv.  By 
way  of,  or  along,  the  coast. 

coast'wise',  a.  Along  the  coast ;  carried  on  by  water  be¬ 
tween  places  on  a  coast ;  as,  coastwise  business. 

In  Great  Britain,  coastwise  is  defined  to  mean  “from  any  one 
part  of  the  United  Kingdom  to  any  other  part  thereof.” 

N.  Bit.  Encyc. 

coat  (kot),  7i.  [ME.  cote,  OF.  cote,  F.  cotte,  petticoat,  cotte 
d'armes  coat  of  arms,  cotte  de  7nailles  coat  of  mail,  LL. 
cola,  cotta,  tunic  ;  cf.  OHG.  chozzo  coarse  mantle,  G.  kotze 
coarse  coat.]  1.  An  outer  garment  fitting  the  upper  part 
of  the  body  ;  esp.,  such  a  garment  worn  by  men. 

Let  each 

His  adamantine  coat  gird  well.  Milton. 

2.  A  petticoat;  a  skirt; — usually  in  pi.  Obs.  or  Dial.  E7ig. 

A  child  in  coats.  Locke. 

3.  A  tunic; — used  in  the  Bible  to  translate  Gr. 
chiton,  Heb.  ron:>,  kutto7ieth. 

4  Short  for  coat  of  arms. 

Hark,  countrymen  !  either  renew  the  fight. 

Or  tear  the  lions  out  of  England's  coat.  Shak. 

5.  Habit  or  vesture  indicating  the  order,  class,  profession, 
or  office  ;  cloth.  Obs. 

Men  of  his  coat  should  be  minding  their  prayers.  Swift. 
She  was  sought  by  spirits  of  richest  coat.  Shak. 

6.  External  growth  on  animals  like  a  garment,  as  of  fur, 
skin,  wool,  or  feathers  ;  as,  the  horses’  coats  were  sleek. 

7.  A  layer  of  any  substance  covering  another ;  a  cover  or 


lining  as  of  an  animal  organ  ;  a  membrane  ;  a  tegument, 
husk,  or  bark  ;  as,  the  coats  of  the  eyeball ;  the  coats  of  an 
onion  ;  a  coat  of  tar  or  varnish. 

3.  Naut.  A  piece  of  tarred  or  painted  canvas  fastened  about 
the  mast,  bowsprit,  or  pumps  where  they  pass  through  the 
deck,  or  about  the  rudder  casing,  to  keep  out  water. 

9.  Short  for  :  a  coat  card.  Obs.  b  coat  money.  Obs. 
coat  of  arms.  Her.  [F.  cotte  d'armes,  a  garment  of  light 
material  worn  over  the  armor  in  the  15th  and  16th  cen¬ 
turies,  often  charged  with  the  heraldic  bearings  of  the 
wearer.]  a  A  heraldic  achievement ;  the  bearings  of  any 
persoiq  taken  together,  b  A  tabard  or  surcoat  embroid¬ 
ered  with  armorial  bearings.  —  c.  of  fence,  c.  of  defense,  any 
body  garment  strong  enough  to  resist  a  sword  cut,  esp. 
one  of  quilted  and  stuffed  cloth  or  skin,  as  distinguished 
from  a  cuirass  of  steel.  —  c.  of  mail,  a  hauberk  ;  a  defensive 
garment  of  metal  scales  or  chain  mail  (which  see), 
coat  (kot),  v.  t. ;  coat'ed  ;  coat'ing.  1.  To  cover  with  a 
coat  or  outer  garment. 

2  To  cover  with  a  layer  of  any  substance  ;  as,  to  coat  a  jar 
with  tin  foil ;  to  coat  a  ceiling, 
coat  armor  or  armour.  1.  =  coat  of  arms  b.  Obs. 

2.  The  escutcheon  of  a  person  or  family,  with  its  several 
charges  and  other  furniture,  as  mantling,  crest,  supporters, 
motto,  etc. ;  a  coat  of  arms  ;  blazonry, 
coat  card.  A  card  bearing  a  coated  figure ;  the  king,  queen, 
or  knave  of  playing  cards.  Cf.  court  card. 
coat'ed  (kot'gd;  -Id  ;  7),  a.  1.  Clad  in,  or  furnished  or  cov¬ 
ered  with,  a  coat. 

2.  Made  into  a  coat.  Rare. 
coated  bulb,  Bot.,  a  tunicated  bulb. 

coat  ee'  (kot'e'),  n.  A  close-fitting  coat  with  short  flaps. 
CO-a'ti  (ko-a'te  ;  ko'd-ti),  n.  [From  the  native  name  :  cf. 
Pg.  &  F.  coati .]  A  mammal  of  tropical  America  of  the  ge¬ 
nus  Nasua,  al¬ 
lied  to  the  rac¬ 
coon,  but  with 
a  longer  body 
and  tail,  and  a 
long  flexible 
snout.  The  red 
coati  {N.  rufa) 
inhabits  South  D 

America.  The  Brown  Coati  (Nasua  narica). 

brown  coati  {N.  narica)  is  found  in  Mexico  and  Central 
America. 

coat'ing,  7i.  1.  A  coat,  or  covering  ;  a  layer  of  any  substance 
as  a  cover  or  protection  ;  as,  the  coating  of  a  retort  or  vial. 
2.  Cloth  for  coats  ;  as,  an  assortment  of  coatings. 
coat  money.  Money  to  provide  coats  for  men  in  military 
service,  esp.  as  exacted  by  Charles  I. ; —  usually  in  the 
phrase  coat  and  conduct  money.  Cf.  conduct  money.  Hist. 
coax  (  koks),  v.  t.;  coaxed  (kokst);  coax'ing.  [Cf.  older  cokes 
fool,  a  person  easily  imposed  upon,  of  uncertain  origin.] 

1.  To  make  a  cokes,  or  fool,  of ;  to  dupe  or  befool.  Obs. 

2.  To  blandish,  fondle,  or  pet.  Obs. 

3.  To  influence  or  persuade  by  gentle,  insinuating  courtesy, 
flattering,  or  fondling  ;  to  wheedle.  Also  fig. 

When  there  is  much  sea  on  the  bow,  or  when  there  is  a  swell 
with  little  wind,  the  ship  will  require  coaxing.  S.  B.  Luce. 

4.  To  obtain,  induce,  or  effect  by  such  acts ;  as,  to  coax 
away  one’s  anger. 

Syn.  —  Flatter,  persuade,  entice,  beguile,  inveigle,  fawn. 
—  Coax,  cajole,  wheedle  agree  m  the  idea  of  persuasion, 
esp.  by  flattery.  To  coax  is  to  seek  one’s  ends  by  insinu¬ 
ating  and  persistent  blandishment,  frequently  w’ith  the  aid 
of  artful  or  caressing  intonations  :  as,  “  In  a  coaxing  voice, 
suited  to  a  nurse  soothing  a  baby  ”  (Mad.  D'Ai'blay).  Ca¬ 
jole  implies  more  specious  and  delusive  arts  than  coax  ;  as, 
“  They  .  .  .  should  be  treated  as  they  themselves  treat 
fools,  this  is,  be  cajoled  with  praises  ”  (Pope).  To  wheedle 
is  to  cajole  with  particularly  soft  and  enticing  words  :  as, 
“  If  I  can  but  wheedle  him  out  of  a  few  anecdotes,  it  would 
be  a  great  haul  ”  (Scott).  See  allure,  compliment,  caress, 
ingratiate,  fawn. 

One  ...  who  can  linger  over  and  taste  a  phrase,  coaxing  its  fla¬ 
vor  to  the  palate  as  if  it  were  an  old  wine.  W.  V.  Moody. 

At  first,  doubtless,  he  must  flatter  and  cajole,  perhaps  yield  m 
some  things.  A.  Trollope. 

Her  changes  of  mood  were  dangerous  :  she  could  wheedle  the 
soul  out  of  a  saint,  and  then  fling  it  back  to  him  as  worthless  be¬ 
cause  it.  had  been  so  easily  got.  M.  Hewlett. 

coax,  v.  i.  To  coax  a  person  ;  to  use  coaxing. 

CO  ax'al  (ko-5k'sal)  )  a.  Math.  Having  coincident  axes,  as 
CO  ax'i-al  (-sT-dl)  (  ellipses  and  hyperbolas.  —  co-ax'l- 
al-ly,  adv.  —  coaxal  circles,  circles  having  collinear  centers 
and  the  same  radical  axis. 

COb  (k5b),  n.  [ME.  cob,  of  uncertain  origin  ;  cf.  E.  cop  top.] 

1.  A  big  man  ;  a  leader  or  chief  ;  a  conspicuous  person,  esp. 
a  rich  covetous  person.  Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 

All  cobbing  country  chuffs,  which  make  their  bellies  and  their 
bags  rlu-ir  god,  are  called  rich  cobs.  Nash. 

2.  A  male  swan. 

3.  a  A  young  herring,  b  The  miller’s-thumb.  Obs.  or  Dial. 
Eng. 

4  A  lump  or  piece  of  anything,  as  of  coal,  ore,  or  stone, 
usually  of  a  somewhat  large  size,  but  not  too  large  to  be 
handled  by  one  person ;  also,  a  rounded  heap  or  mass  of 
something.  Hence,  Etig.  or  Dial.  Eng.  a  A  cobnut ;  as, 
Kentish  cobs ;  hence,  a  nut  used  in  various  boys’  games; 
also,  the  game  played  with  cobs,  b  The  stone  of  a  fruit, 
esp.  of  a  drupaceous  fruit,  c  A  testicle,  d  A  peascod. 
6  A  small  stack  of  grain  or  hay.  f  A  bunch  of  hair,  as  a 
chignon,  g  A  small  loaf  of  bread  ;  a  kind  of  muffin,  h  A 
baked  apple  dumpling. 

5.  The  top  or  head  of  anything  ;  as  :  a  The  head  of  a  her¬ 

ring.  Obs.  Eng.  b  The  seeding  head  of  wheat,  clover,  etc. 
Dial.  Eng.  Oxf.  E.  D. 

6.  =  CORNCOB. 

7-  A  short-legged,  stocky  horse  of  rather  small  or  medium 
size.  In  America,  applied  chiefly  to  such  a  horse  with  an 
artificially  high  stylish  action,  used  for  driving. 

8.  The  old  Spanish  dollar.  See  dollar.  Obs.  Hence,  cob 
money.  U.  S. 


co-an'i-mate,  v.  t.  See  co-,  1. 
co  an  nex',  v.  t.  See  co-,  1. 
co/an-nl'hi-late,  v.  t.  See  co-,  1. 
coap.  Obs.  or  dial.  Eng.  var.  of 
cope,  to  fight  [2,  3  b.  I 

co'a-pos'tate,  a.  Sr  n.  See  co-,| 
co-ap  pa-ri'tion,  v.  See  co-,  3  a. 
co'ap-pear',  v.  i.  See  co-,  1. 
coap-pear'ance,  n.  See  co-,  3  a. 
co-ap'pre-hend',  v.  t.  See  co-,  1. 
co'ap  pris'er,  n.  See  co-,  3  b. 
co  ap-prov'er.  n.  See  co-.  3  b. 
oo-ar'bi-ter.  n.  See  co-,  3  b. 
co'ar-range  ,  v.  t.  See  co-,  1. — 
co'ar-range'ment,  n. 


coars'lsh.  a.  See-iSH. 
co-art',  co-ar'tate.  *i*  coarct, 
COARCTATE. 

co'ar-ticu-la'tion,  n.  An  at. 
Articulation.  Obs.  —  co' artic¬ 
ulate,  a.  Sr  v.  i.  Obs. 
co  as-ses'sion.  n.  See  co-,  3  a. 
co'as-ses'sor.  n.  See  co-,  3b. 
co-aB/sign-ee' ,  n.  See  co-.  3  b. 
co  as  sist',  v.  t.  See  co-,  1  — 
co'as-sist'ant,  a.  Sr  n.  —  co  as- 
sist'ance.  n. 

co'as-sume',  V.  t.  See  co-,  1. 

Co  as'sus  (kft-fis'ws),  n.  [NL., 
fr.  Guarani  guazfi  aeer.l  Zool. 


A  genus  of  deer,  syn. of  Mazama. 
—  co-as'sine  (-sTii  ;  -sin),  a. 
coast'-lin'ing(-lTn'Tng),  n.  The 
survey  of  a  coast  line.  —  coast'- 
lin  er  (-lTn'5r),  n. 
coast  live  oak.  The  encina. 
coast'man,  n.  ;  pi.  -men.  One 
who  dwells  near  the  coast 
coast  nutmeg-  The  California 
nutmeg. 

coast  pilot,  a  A  pilot  familiar 
with  coast  waters,  b  A  book 
describing  a  certain  coast,  giv¬ 
ing  sailing  directions  for  it. 

coast  redwood.=REDWOOD,3a¬ 


coast  sword  rush.  =  Tolmer’s 

GRASS. 

coast'ward  (kost'w?rd),  adv.  Sr 
a.  See  -ward.  —  coast 'wards 
(-wPrdz).  adv. 

coat,  f  quote.  [cote.  I 

coat.  Ohs.  or  dial.  Eng.  var.  of  | 
coat  arms  =  coat  armor  : 
(heraldic)  arms.  [of  cote.  I 
coate.  Obs.  or  dial.  Eng.  var.  | 
coath.  Dial.  var.  of  coth  e. 
co-a'ti-mon'di  (-mun'df),  co- 
a'ti-mun'di.  n.  [Tupi  coati 
mondi.  ]  =  coati. 
coat'less,  a.  See  -less. 


coat  link.  A  link  to  hold  to¬ 
gether  the  lapels  of  a  coat, 
coat  shirt.  A  shirt  opening  all 
the  way  down  the  front, 
co'-at  tend',  r.  t.  5,-  i.  See  co-,  1. 
co'-at  test',  r.  t.  See  co-,  1.  — 
co-at  tes-ta'tion,  n.  —  co-at'- 
tes-ta  tor,  n. 

co-au'di  ence,  n.  See  co-,  3  a. 
co-au'di-tor,  n.  See  co-,  3  b. 
co-au'thor,  n.  See  co-,  3  b.  — 
co-au'thor  ship,  n. 
co^au-thor'i-ty,  n.  See  co-,  3  a. 
coax.  4*  COKES, 
coax,  n.  One  who  coaxes  ;  also, 


a  coaxing  speech  or  act.  Colloq. 
co  ax-a'tion  (ko'Sk-sS'shun), 
n.  [Gr.  Koa£.]  Croaking.  Rare. 
coax'er,  n.  One  who  coaxes, 
coax'ing.  pr.Sr  vb.  n ■  of  coax, 
v.  —  coax'ing-ly,  adv. 
coaxt.  Coaxed.  Ref -  Sp. 
cob,  v.  t.  To  surpass  ;  to  excel; 
to  beat,  as  in  the  game  of  cob. 
cob.  Var.  of  cop,  to  catch.  Dial. 
Sr  Slang ,  Eng. 

cob,  n.  Clay  mixed  with  gravel 
and  straw,  sometimes  with  lime 
added.  Dial.  Eng.  [Rare.  I 
cob,  n.  [Cf.  cobweb.]  A  spider.  | 


food,  fobt ;  out,  oil ;  chair  ;  go  ;  sing,  ii)k  ;  *&en,  thin ;  nature,  verdure  (250) ;  K  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144) ;  boN ;  yet ;  zh  =  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Guide. 

Full  explanations  of  Abbreviations,  Signs,  etc.,  immediately  precede  the  Vocabulary. 
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COCCOLOBIS 


90b,  cobb  (kSb),  n.  [Cf.  G.  kobbe,  D.  dial,  kob.  Fries,  kobbe, 
Jh<6.]  A  sea  gull ;  esp.,  the  black-backed  gull  (Larus 
marinus). 

COb,  v.  t. ;  cobbed  (k5bd) ;  cob'bing.  Also  cobb,  kob.  [Of 
uncertain  origin.]  1.  To  strike;  to  thump  ;  specif.  :  a  To 
beat  on  the  buttocks,  as  with  a  strap  or  flat  stick,  b  To 
thresh  out  (seed),  esp.  clover  seed.  Eng. 

2.  Mining.  To  break  into  small  pieces,  as  ore  preliminary 
to  hand  sorting. 

3.  To  throw;  specif.,  to  throw  gently  or  carelessly;  to  toss. 
Carbines  that  would  cob  a  bullet  into  an  enemy’s  camp  at  one 

thousand  yards.  Kipling 

4.  To  pull  (the  hair  or  ears).  Dial.  Eng. 

COb,  n.  Also  cobb.  [Cf.  cob  to  strike.]  A  blow  ;  hence,  a 
beating  upon  the  buttocks,  as  with  a  strap  or  a  flat  stick. 
CO-ba'a  (ko-be'a),  n.  [After  B.  Cobo ,  Spanish  botanist.] 
Hot.  a  [<■«;>.]  Syn.  of  Rosenbergia.  b  Hort.  Any  plant  of 
the  genus  Rosenbergia ,  esp.  R.  scandens ,  a  vine  with  pin¬ 
nate  leaves  terminated  by  tendrils.  It  bears  large  bell¬ 
shaped  purple  or  white  flowers. 

CO'balt  (ko'bdlt;  -b51t ;  277),  n.  [G.  koball ,  fr.  kobold , 
kobel,  goblin,  MHG.  kobolt ;  akin  to  G.  koben  pigsty,  hut, 
AS.  cofa  room,  cofgodas  household  gods,  Icel.  koji  hut. 
The  ending  -old  perh.  stands  for  older  -wait,  -u-ald  (cf. 
wield),  and  the  word  would  mean  ruler  or  governor  in  a 
house ,  house  spirit,  the  metal  being  so  called  by  miners,  be¬ 
cause  it  was  troublesome.  Cf.  kobold,  cove.]  A  tough, 
lustrous,  silver-white  metal  related  to,  and  occurring  with, 
iron  and  nickel.  Symbol  Co  ;  at.  wt., 58.97.  Cobalt  occurs 
native  in  meteoric  iron  and  combined  in  smaltite,  cobaltite, 
linnseite,  erythrite,  and  other  minerals.  It  was  recognized 
as  an  element  in  1735.  The  metal,  which  is  isolated  oy  re¬ 
duction.  as  with  carbon  or  aluminium,  is  somewhat  mag¬ 
netic.  It  melts  at  1530 J  C.  (2786 F.).  Sp.  gr.,  8.5-8.0.  It 
has  been  used  instead  of  nickel  in  plating.  See  also  smalt. 
Like  iron,  cobalt  forms  two  series  of  salts  (cobaltous  and 
cobaltic) ;  it  also  forms  many  complex  compounds.  See 
COBALTA  MMINE. 

co  balt  am'mine  (-Sm'Tn;  -en;  184),  n.  Also  co'balt- 

am'ine  [ cobalt  -|-  umwionia  -j — ine.~\  Chern.  Any  of  a 
large  number  of  complex  compounds  of  cobalt  formed  by 
combination  of  cobalt  salts  with  ammonia.  These  com¬ 
pounds  do  not  as  a  rule  yield  the  ions  of  the  simple  salts. 
They  have  been  arranged  into  several  series,  some  of  which 
have  been  named  from  the  colors  of  their  members.  See 
CROCEO-,  FUSCO-,  PRASE0-,  ROSEO-,  XANTH0-. 
cobalt  blue  A  dark  blue  pigment  consisting  of  some  com¬ 
pound  of  cobalt,  as  the  phosphate,  ignited  w  ith  alumina: 
—  called  also  cobalt  ultramarine.  It  is  permanent  and 
works  well  in  all  mediums. 

cobalt  bronze.  1.  A  violet-colored  compound  of  bronze¬ 
like  luster.  It  is  cobaltous  ammonium  phosphate. 

2.  An  alloy  of  cobalt,  copper,  and  aluminium,  in  the  pro¬ 
portions  5:4:1. 

cobalt  crust.  Earthy  arsenate  of  cobalt, 
cobalt  green.  A  compound  of  the  oxides  of  cobalt  and 
zinc,  used  as  a  green  pigment  of  superior  merit. 

CO-bal'tl-  (ko-b61'tT-).  Combining  form  for  cobaltic. 
co-bal'tic  (-tTk),  a.  Chem.  Pertaining  to,  derived  from, 
or  containing,  cobalt ;  —  said  esp.  of  compounds  in  which 
it  is  trivalent. 

CO-bal'ti-cy-an'ic  (-tT-sI-5n'Tk),  a.  [ cobalti — f-  cyanic .] 
Chem.  Pertaining  to  or  designating  a  colorless  crystalline 
acid,  H:,Co(CN)0  rHvO.  Its  salts,  called  C0-bal  ti-cy'a- 
nldes  (-si'd-nldz  ;  -nidz;  184),  are  formed  from  colbaltocya- 
nides  by  oxidation. 

co'balt-ite  (ko'b61t-it;  ko'bblt-).  co'balt-ine  (-In ;  -In),  n. 
Min.  Sulpharsenide  of  cobalt,  CoAsS,  nearly  silver-white 
to  grayish  in  color,  and  occurring  in  isometric  crystals  or 
massive.  H.,  5.5.  Sp.  gr.,  G.0-6.3.  It  is  used  in  the  man¬ 
ufacture  of  smalt. 

CO  bal'to  (ko-b61'to-).  Combining  form  for  cobaltous. 
CO-bal'tOUS  (ko-b61'tus;  ko'b6l-tfts;  ko'b51-;  277),  a.  Chem. 
Pertaining  to,  derived  from,  or  containing,  cobalt;  —  said 
esp.  of  cobalt  compounds  in  which  the  metal  is  bivalent, 
cobaltous  chloride,  a  compound,  CoCl2,  crystallizing  with 
six  molecules  of  water,  of  a  pale  rose  color  when  hydrous, 
blue  when  dehydrated.  Its  solution  is  used  for  a  sympa¬ 
thetic  ink.  —  c.  hydroxide,  a  compound,  Co(OH)2,  obtained 
as  a  pale  red  precipitate  by  the  addition  of  alkalies  to 
solutions  of  cobaltous  salts.  —  c.  sulphate,  a  compound, 
C0SO4,  crystallizing  in  pale  red  monoclinic  prisms  contain¬ 
ing  seven  molecules  of  water.  It  occurs  native  as  bieberite. 
cobalt  speiss.  Speiss  obtained  in  smelting  cobalt  ores. 
It  is  arsenide  of  nickel,  with  some  cobalt  and  iron, 
cobalt  yellow.  Chem.  A  bright  yellow,  almost  transpar¬ 
ent  pigment  consisting  essentially  of  the  double  nitrite  of 
potassium  and  cobalt;  —  called  also  aureolin. 
cob'ble  (k5b'T),  n.  [From  cob  a  lump.  See  cob,  n.,  4  ;  cf. 
copple,  copplestone.]  1.  A  cobblestone . 

2.  pi.  Cob  coal. 

COb'ble,  v.  t. ;  cob'bled  (-’Id) ;  cob'bling  (-ling).  [Orig. 
unceit.]  1.  To  make  or  mend  coarsely  ;  to  patch;  botch  ; 
as,  to  cobble  shoes.  Shah.  “  A  cobbled  saddle.”  Thackeray. 
2.  To  make  clumsily.  “  Cobbled  rimes.”  Dryden. 


COb'ble  (kBt/’l),  v.  t.  To  pave  with  cobblestones. 

COb'ble,  v.  i.  To  work  as  a  cobbler. 

COb'ble,  n.  A  cobbled  place;  a  coarse  mending.  Eng. 
COb'bler  (kbb'ler),  n.  [ME.  cobelere.  See  cobble,  i\]  1.  A 
mender  of  shoes.  Addison. 

2  A  clumsy  or  coarse  workman  ;  a  botcher. 

3.  A  drink  made  of  wine,  sugar,  sliced  orange,  lemon, 
etc.,  and  pounded  ice,  and  taken  through  a  straw.  See 
SHERRY  COBBLER.  U.  S. 

4.  A  large  fruit  pie  (usually  apple  or  peach)  made  in  a 
deep  dish  with  one  thick  dough  crust.  U.  S. 

5.  =  FORTESCUE. 

cobbler  fish.  A  widely  distributed  carangoid  fish  ( Alec - 
t is  ciliaris),  common  about  the  West  Indies,  having  certain 
of  the  fin  rays  produced  into  long  filaments. 

COb'bler’ s-awl'  (kSt/lerz-),  n.  a  The  avocet ;  —  so  called 
from  its  slender  curved  bill.  Dial.  Eng.  b  The  spinebill 
( Acanthorhynchus  tenuirosiris).  'Tasmania. 
cob'ble  Stone'  (kSt/’l-ston'),  n.  A  naturally  rounded 
stone  larger  than  a  pebble,  esp.  one  a  few  inches  in  diam¬ 
eter,  such  as  is  sometimes  used  for  paving  streets, 
cob'bling  (kftb'lTng),  p.  a.  Becoming  choppy  or  lumpy. 

Towards  evening  jtuie  a  freshening  wind  and  &  cobbling  sea, 
and  1  thought  it  best  to  make  for  shore  Sir  G.  Parker. 

COb'by  (k5b'T),  a.  [From  cob,  n.]  1.  Dial.  Eng.  a 

Hearty  ;  lively,  b  Headstrong  ;  browbeating. 

2.  Stout  or  stocky  ;  like  a  cob  (horse). 

COb  coal.  Coal  in  rounded  lumps  from  the  size  of  an  egg 
to  that  of  a  football  ;  —  called  also  cobbles. 

Cob'den  ism  (k5b'den-Tz’m),  n.  The  political  and  eco¬ 
nomic  doctrines  of  Richard  Cobden  (1804-65),  an  English 
statesman  and  economist,  leader  in  the  anti-Corn-Law 
movement.  His  national  policy  was  for  peace,  for  with¬ 
drawal  from  the  European  comi>etition  for  balance  of 
power,  and  for  free  trade.  The  Cobden  Club  was  founded 
m  London,  in  1866,  to  advance  these  principles, 
co  bel-lig'er-ent  (ko'bg-lTj'er-£nt),  a.  Carrying  on  war  in 
conjunction  with  another  power.  —  co  bel  lig'er-ent,  n. 
cob  house  1-  A  toy  house  of  corncobs. 

2.  A  house  with  walls  of  cob  (clay  mixed  with  straw). 
CO'ble  (ko'b’l ;  k5b'*l),  n.  [From  an  old  form  of  W.  ceu- 
bal  skiff,  ferryboat.]  1.  A  short  flat-bottomed  rowboat 
used  on  rivers  or  lakes.  Scot. 

2.  A  flat-floored  fishing  boat  with  a  drop  rudder  extending 
below  the  keel  and  with  bilge  keels  beneath  the  stern,  car¬ 
rying  a  dipping  lug  sail  on  a  raking  mast,  chiefly  used  in 
the  North  Sea. 

cob'loaf  (kob'lof'),  n.  A  crusty,  uneven  loaf,  rounded  at 
top.  t  #  Shak. 

cob  meal.  Com  meal  in  which  the  cob  is  ground  in  with 
the  corn.  * 

COb'nut'  (kSb'nfit'),  n.  1.  The  filbertlike  fruit  of  any  of 
several  cultivated  varieties  of  hazel,  descended  probably 


from  Corylus  pontica,  or  from  hybrids  of  this  with  C. 
avellana  ;  also,  any  of  the  plants  bearing  this  fruit. 

2.  A  game  played  by  children  with  nuts. 

CO'bra  (ko'brd;  kbb'rd),  n.  [Prob.  fr.  native  name  in 
Australia.]  A  shipworm  or  wood-boring  mollusk,  as  species 
of  the  genera  Teredo  and  Nausiloria.  Australia. 

CO'bra  (ko'brd;  kbb'rd ;  277),  n.,  or  CO'bra  do  ca-pel'lo 
(ko'brd  de  kd-pSl'o).  [Pg.  cobra  de  capello  serpent  of 
the  hood.]  A  very  venomous  snake  ( Naja  Iripudians)  of 
the  warm  parts  of  Asia,  especially  abundant 
in  India.  It  sometimes  reaches  a  length  of  five 
feet,  but  is  usually  much  smaller,  and  is  very 
variable  in  color.  When  excited  it  expands 
the  skin  of  the  neck  into  a  broad  hooa  by  a 
movement  of  the 


ribs.  It  is  of  slug¬ 
gish  disposition, 
seldom  biting  ex¬ 
cept  in  self-de¬ 
fense,  but  often 
enters  gardens  and 
houses,  where  (es- 

Cobra  of  Egy pt  ( Naja  baje ).  If'l'i kely  to^be 

trodden  on.  In  India  alone  it  causes  over  5,000  deaths  an¬ 
nually.  The  name  is  extended  to  other  related  snakes,  as 
Naja  haje  of  Africa,  and  the  king  cobra  (which  see). 

CO'bri-form  (ko'brT-f6rm ;  k5b'rT-),  a.  Zool.  Like  or  al¬ 
lied  to  the  cobra. 


co'burg  (ko'boorg  ;  -burg),  n.  [From  Coburg  in  Germany.] 
A  thin  worsted  and  cotton  or  worsted  and  silk  fabric, 
twilled  on  one  side,  used  for  women’s  dresses, 
cob'web'  (k5b'w6iy),  n.  [co6  a  spider  (AS.  coppa,  in 
comp.)  -|-  web.]  1.  The  network  spread  by  a  spider  to 
catch  its  prey. 

2.  A  single  thread  spun  by  a  spider,  or  by  an  insect  larva. 
Cobwebs  are  sometimes  used  in  optical  instruments  in 
place  of  wires. 

3.  Anything  likened  to  a  spider  web ;  as :  a  A  slight  or 
flimsy  network  or  texture ;  also,  a  clogging  or  obscuring 
accumulation,  esp.  as  a  result  of  neglect,  disuse,  etc.  ; 


often,  with  reference  to  thought,  unsound  or  oversubtle 
reasoning. 

The  dust  and  cobwebs  of  that  uncivil  age.  Sir  P.  Sidney. 
We  will  get  out  into  the  air,  and  get  the  cobwebs  out  of  our 
brainB.  C.  E.  Craddock. 

b  A  snare  of  insidious  meshes. 

I  cannot  but  lament  thy  splendid  wit 
Entangled  in  the  cobwebs  of  the  schools.  Cow  per. 

4.  The  cobweb  bird. 

cob'web'  (kSb'wgty),  V.  t.;  cob'webbed'  (-w8bd') ;  cob'web' - 
bing.  1.  To  cover  with  cobwebs,  or  with  loose  white  fila¬ 
ments  like  cobwebs.  44  The  cobwebbed  cottage.”  Young. 
2.  To  clear  of,  or  free  from,  cobwebs, 
cobweb  bird.  Zool.  The  spotted  flycatcher,  which  uses 
cobwebs  in  building  its  nest.  Local,  Eng. 

COb'web' by  (-1),  a.  Abounding  in  cobwebs,  or  any  fine 
web  ;  resembling  a  cobweb. 

cobweb  micrometer.  A  micrometer  in  which  threads  of 

cobweb  are  substituted  for  wires. 

cob'work  (k5b'wtirk'),  a.  Built  of  logs,  etc.,  laid  horizon¬ 
tally,  with  the  ends  joined  at  the  corners,  as  in  a  log  house, 
co'ca  (ko'kd),  n.  [Sp.,  fr.  Peruvian  cvca .]  a  A  South  Amer¬ 
ican  shrub  ( Erythroxylum  coca);  also,  its  dried  leaves, 
which  are  used  as  a  powerful  nerve  stimulant,  and  yield 
cocaine.  They  resemble  tea  leaves  in  size,  shape,  and  odor, 
and  are  chewed  (with  an  alkali)  by  natives  of  Peru  and  Bo¬ 
livia  to  impart  endurance  in  exertion  or  abstinence  from 
food,  b  Any  of  several  other  species  of  Ei'ylhrorylum. 
CO'ca  ine  (ko'kd-Tn ;  -en ;  colloq.  and  commonly  prorPd 
ko-kan' ;  184),  n.  Also -in.  Chem.  a  A  bitter  crystal¬ 
line  alkaloid,  C17H2104N,  obtained  from  coca  leaves  and 
much  used  as  a  local  anaesthetic.  In  large  doses  it  produces 
intoxicating  effects  similar  to  those  of  Indian  hemp.  Chem¬ 
ically,  it  is  methyl-benzyl-ecgonine.  b  Any  of  several  alka¬ 
loids  found  in  coca,  all  of  which  are  esters  of  ecgonine. 
CO-ca'in  ism  (ko-ka'Tn-Tz’m  ;  ko'kd-),  n.  Med.  A  morbid 
condition  produced  by  the  habitual  and  excessive  use  of 
cocaine.  —  co  ca'in  1st,  n. 

CO-ca'in  ize  (-Iz),  v.  t.  To  treat  or  anaesthetize  u'ith  cocaine. 

—  co-ca  in-1  za'tion  (-T-za'shwn  ;  -i-za'shfin),  n. 

co  ca  in  O-ma'ni-a  (ko'kd-Tn-o-ina'nT-d),  n.  [NL.  See 
cocaine;  mania.]  Med.  Insanity  with  delusions,  often 
accompanying  cocainism.  —  co'ca in  o  ma'ni  ac  (-5k),  n. 
Coc-ca'ce-ae  (kd-ka'se-e),  n.  pi.  [NL.  Seecoccus.]  Bac- 
teriol.  A  family  of  bacteria  having  spherical  cells  (cocci) 
which  divide  in  one,  two,  or  three  directions.  It  includes 
Streptococcus,  Micrococcus,  and  three  other  genera.  —  COC- 
ca'ceous  (-slms),  a. 

Coc-ce'ian  (k5k-se'ydn),  n.  Eccl.  Hist.  An  adherent  of  the 
doctrinal  system  of  Johannes  Koch,  Latinized  Cocceius  or 
Coccejus  (1603-69),  professor  of  theology  at  Leiden,  and 
the  founder  of  the  federal  theology.  See  under  federal. 

—  Coc  ce'ian,  a.  —  Coc  ce'ian  ism  (-Tz’m),  n. 
coc'cl*  (k5k'«T-).  A  combining  form  for  coccus. 

COC'cid  (-std),  n.  Zool.  An  insect  of  the  family  Coccidae  ; 
a  scale  insect.  —  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Coccidae. 
Coc'cl  dae  (-sY-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  kokkos  berry.  See 
cochineal.]  Zool.  An  important  family  of  homopterous 
insects,  mostly  of  small  size,  comprising  the  scale  insects, 
mealy  bugs,  and  their  allies.  See  6CALE  insect. 

Coc-cid  i  id'e  a  (kSk-sTd'T-Yd'e-d),  n.pl.  [NL.  See  coccid- 
ium. ]  An  order  or  subclass  of  the  Sporozoa.  The  adult 
is  a  minute  intracellular  parasite,  which  becomes  encysted  and 
forms  one  or  more  spores  In  which  the  falciform  young  are 
developed.  Coccidium.  parasitic  in  the  liver  cells  of  rabbits,  and 
it  is  said  also  in  man,  is  the  typical  genus 
coc-cid'i-um  (-sTd'T-ftm),  n.;  pi.  -ia  (-a).  [NL.,  dim.  of 
Gr.  kokkos  berry.]  1.  Rot.  A  cystocarp  Obs. 

2.  [ cap .]  Zool.  See  Coccidiidea. 

Coc'ci-nel'la  (kbk'sT-ngl'd),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  L.  coccineus 
scarlet-colored.  See  cochineal.]  Zool.  The  genus  con¬ 
sisting  of  the  typical  ladybirds.  C.  noremnotata,  yellow 
with  black  spots,  is  a  common  American  species. 

Coc'ci  nel'li  dae  (-nel'T-de),  n./>/.  [NL.  See  Coccinella.] 
Zool.  The  family  of  beetles  consisting  of  the  ladybirds. 

—  coc'ci-nel'lid  (-Td),  a.  &  n. 

COC'CO-.  A  combining  form  from  Greek  kokkos,  a  grain , 

seed ,  berry. 

COC'COld  (kBk'oid),  a.  \_cocco — [-  -oid.]  Rot.  Pertaining 
to,  or  resembling,  a  coccus;  specif.,  Bader iol.,  globose,  as 
the  cells  of  species  of  Micrococcus. 

coc'co-lith  (-o-ITth),  n.  [ cocco -  -}-  -lith.)  Geol.  A  minute 
calcareous  body  found  in  chalk  and  deep-sea  ooze.  It  is 
supposed  to  be  the  secretion  of  a  unicellular  plant. 
Coc-col'o-bis  (k#-k51'o-bTs  ;  kSk'o-lo'bTs),  n.  [NL.;  cocco - 
-f-  Gr.  Ao/3o?  pod.]  Bol.  A  large  genus  of  polygonaceous 
trees,  shrubs,  and  wroody  vines  of  tropical  and  subtropical 
America.  Many  are  cultiviited  in  greenhouses  for  their 
ample  foliage,  esp.  C.  fagifolia ,  C.  floribunda,  and  C. 
uvifera  (the  West  Indian  sea  grape).  The  fruit  and  seeds 
of  some  species  are  edible. 

([3P"  The  original  spelling  Coccolobis  of  Patrick  Browne 
was  changed  by  Linnaeus  to  Coccoloba. 


cob.  cobb,  n.  A  wicker  basket. 
Dial.  Eng. 

cob.  cobb.  n.  [Cf.  cobble  a 
cobblestone.]  A  pier,  mole,  or 
breakwater.  Local ,  Eng. 

COb,  l\  t.  [C.f  COBWORK,  cob 
a  lump.]  To  lay  crosswise,  as 
timbers  or  logs  in  cobwork  con¬ 
structions.  Local,  U.  S. 
cobalt  bloom.  =  erythrite. 
cobalt  glance.  =  cobaltite. 
co'balt-if'er-ous,  a.  See  -fer- 

OPS. 

co'balt-i  on.  n.  [cobalt  +  ion.'} 
Chem.  Ionic  cobalt,  Co^  or, 
less  commonly,  Co++  +  . 
co-balto-cy-an'lc,  a.  Chem. 
Designating  an  unstable  acid, 
H4Co(CN ),■„  obtained  by  decom- 
osing  cobaltocyanides  with 
ydrogen  sulphide, 
co-bal  to-cy'a-nide.  n.  Also-nld 
Chem.  A  salt  of  cobaltocyanic 
acid.  Potassium  cobaltocyanide 
is  an  unstable  compound  formed 
by  adding  an  excess  of  potas¬ 
sium  cyanide  to  a  cobaltous  salt 
in  solution. 

cobalt  pyrites.  Linnaeite. 
cobalt  red.  Chem.  A  red  pig¬ 
ment  from  cobalt  phosphate, 
cobalt  ultramarine.  =  cobalt 
blue.  Iphate.l 

cobalt  vitriol.  Cobaltous  sul-| 
co'bang  Var.  of  kobano. 


cobb  Var.  of  cob. 
cob'bard  (kbb'ard).  n.  One  of 
a  pair  of  knobbed  iron  bars 
placed  each  with  one  end  upon 
the  andirons  to  form  a  cradle 
for  tiie  wood,  Obs  or  Dial.  Eng. 
cobbe.  Var.  of  cob. 
cob'bing,  a.  Acting  the  cob. 
See  cob,  n.,  1.  Obs. 
cob'bing,  p.  pr.  Sr  vb.n.  of  cob,v. 
cob'bit.  Obs.  dial.  var.  of  COB- 
BARD. 

cob'ble.  Var.  of  coble. 
cob'ble.  n.  The  great  northern 
diver  ;  also,  the  red-throated 
diver.  Local ,  Eng. 
cobble  rammer.  See  rammer. 
COb'bler’ B-pegB/  (kQb'lPrz- 
pfgz/),  n.  Either  of  two  Austra¬ 
lian  asteraceous  weeds:  a  Eri- 
geron  linifolius.  b  Bidens pilosa. 
cobbler's  punch.  A  drink  of 
warm  beer  or  ale  and  spirits, 
sweetened  and  Bpiced.  Dial. 
Eng. 

cob'bra  (k8b'r4),  n.  [Native 
name  kohra  or  knbera  in  New 
South  Wales.]  Head  ;  skull. 
Australia 

cob'cab  (kBb'k&b),  n.  [Ar.  qab- 
gab.}  A  kind  of  clog  shoe  worn 
by  women  in  the  Orient, 
co-be'go,  n.  [Malay  £ti&ono.] 

=  COLl’GO. 

cobelere.  f  cobbler. 


co  be-liev'er,  >1.  See  co-,  3  b. 
cob'head  (kOb'hfd'),  n.  The 
young  of  the  American  golden¬ 
eye.  Local,  U.  S.  [geantfish.l 
co'bi-a  (k6'bT-<i),  n.  The  ser-| 
cobiil  +  coble. 
cob'i  ron  (kOb'ViIrn),  n  [  From 
cob  the  top.]  An  iron  for  sup¬ 
porting  a  spit;  also,  an  andiron. 
Obs.  or  Dial. 

co-bish 'op. n.  A  coadjutor  bishop 
Co-bit 'i-dae  (ko-btt'T-de),  n.jd.  ; 
Co-bi'tiB  (kC-bl'tTs),  n.  [NL.  ; 
Clr.  fein.  of 

like  the  gudgeon,  fr.  aio/3i<k 
gudgeon.  See  -iD/E,]  Zool. 
See  loach. 

cob'i  Cobble.  Ref.  Sp. 
cob'ld.  Cobbled.  Ref.  Sp. 
coble.  Obs.  or  dial,  of  cobble. 
cob'ler.  Var.  of  cobbler. 
Cob'lea-kill  (k0b'’lz-kTl),  n. 
[From  Cohleskifl ,  New  York.] 
Geol.  A  formation  of  the  Silu¬ 
rian  in  the  eastern  United 
States.  SeeoEOLOGY 
cob  money.  Spanish  money,  or 
money  coined  according  to  the 
Spanish  system;  —  so  called  in 
the  18th  century.  See  cob,  n.,  8. 
co-bob'.  Var.  of  cabob. 
co'bold.  Var.  of  kobold. 
co-boose'.  Var.  of  caboose 
co'bourg  (ko'bdbrg;.  IF.]  = 
COBURG. 


co'bra.  Var.  of  cot'Ra, 
co'bric  (ko'brTk  ;  k5b'rYk),  a 
Of  or  from  the  cobra  ;  as,  cobric 
acid,  formerly  supposed  to  be 
present  in  the  cobra's  venom, 
cob'ridge-head  ,  cub'bridge- 
head  .  //.  Naut.  A  bulkhead  on 
the  lorecastle  and  half  deck  of 
a  ship.  Obs. 

co  broth'er,  A  fellow  crafts¬ 
man  ;  a  confrere, 
cob’s  body.  Corrupt,  of  God's 
body  ;  —  nn  obs.  oath, 
cob'stone'  (koo'ston').  n  Cob¬ 
blestone.  Dial.  Eng. 
cob  swan.  =  cob.  male  swan, 
co  bur'gesb.  n.  See  co-,  3  b. 
co-burgh'er.  ».  See  co-,  3  b.— 
co-burgh 'er-ship.  n. 

Co'bus,  a.  Zool.  Syn.  of  Kobus. 
cob'weVber-yCkSb'wSb'er-Y),/!. 
Cobwebs  collectively, 
cobweb  lawn.  A  very  thin  fine 
linen  fabric.  Obs. 

I  cob'worm',  n.  The  larva  of  the 

I  cockchafer.  Scot. 
coc.  T  COCK.  fURE.I 

co'ca.  Var.  of  koku.  See  meas-| 
Coc  agne'  (kbk-an').  Var.  of 
Cockaigne. 

co'ca-mine  (k5'kd-mYn  ;  -men), 
n.  Also  -min.  [From  coca.J 
Chem.  See  truxilline. 

Co  ca-nu'cos  (kq'ka-ndo'kSz), 
n.  pi.  An  Indian  people  of 


southern  Colombia,  semicivi- 
lized  at  the  time  of  the  Spanish 
conquest. 

cocard,  n.  [OF.  coquart,  F.  co- 
quard.)  Fool  ;  simpleton.  Obs. 
co-carde'  (kfi-kard'),  n.  [F. 
See  cockade.]  Zool.  A  brightly 
colored  protrusile  vesicle  borne 
on  the  body  of  certain  beetles, 
as  those  of  the  genus  Malachius. 
coc'a-trice.  +  cockatrice. 
co-cause'  (kO-kdz'),  n.  =  con- 
cacsk. 

co-cau'tion-er,  n.  See  co-,  3  b. 
cocautrice.  +  cockatrice. 
coc'ca-gee'  (kbk'd-ge'),  n.  [Of 
Ir.  origin.]  A  variety  of  cider 
apple,  formerly  popular  in  Eng¬ 
land  ;  also,  the  cider  from  it. 
coc'ca-trice.  T  cockatrice. 
coc-cid'i-a  (khk-sYd'Y-a),  n.  pi. 
[  NL.]  Zobl.  a  PI.  of  coccidil’m. 
b  for//;.]  =  Coccidiidea.  —  coc- 
cid'i-al  (-tfl),  a. 

coc-cfcFi-o'sis  (-5'sYs),  ti.  [NL.; 
coccidium  4-  -osis.l  A  morbid 
condition  caused  oy  coccidia. 
See  Coccidiidea. 
coc-clf'er-ous  (-sYf'5r-?i8),  a. 
[ cocci -  4-  - ferous .]  Bacciferous. 
coc'cl  form  (k5k'sY-f6rm).  a. 
Having  the  form  of  a  coccus, 
coc-clg'er-ous  ( kbk-sYj '?r-i/s),  a. 
[cocci- +  -gerous.)  Bacciferous. 
coc-cin'e-ous  (-sYn'5-as),  a.  [L. 


coccineus.]  Scarlet.  Obs. 
coc-cln'ic  (-lk).  a.  Org.  Chem. 
Designating  either  of  two  iso¬ 
meric  dibasic  acids,  C.iH^On, 
obtained  from  cochineal,  and 
disting,  as  a  and  0.  They  are 
derivatives  of  toluene, 
coc'ci-nine  (kOk'sY-nYn  ;  -nen), 
71.  Also  -nin.  [L.  coccineus 
scarlet-colored.]  Chem.  Phene- 
tol  red.  See  dye. 
coc'cle.  +  cockle. 
coc'co  (kbk'C),  ti.  The  taro, 
coc  co-chro-mat'ic  (kOk'G-krfc- 
m&t'Ik),  a.  I  See  c  occus;  chro¬ 
matic.]  Having  the  color  dis¬ 
tributed  in  granular  patches; 
—  opposed  to  placochromatic. 
Coc  co-go-na'leB  (-gfi-na'lez), 
n.j>l.  [NL.  See  coccooone.] 
Bol.  An  order  of  Schizophyce®, 
or  blue-green  algte,  comprising 
the  unicellular  forms.  Cf.  Hor- 
m  000  n  ales. 

coc'co-gone  (k5k'G-g5n),  ti.- 
[cocco-  4-  Gr.  yoirj  produce.] 
Rot.  A  form  of  propag’ative  cell 
in  certain  blue-green  algae, 
coc'co-lite  (-lit),  ti.  [cocco-  4- 
-life.)  1.  Min.  A  granular  variety 
of  pyroxene,  of  various  colors. 
2.  Geol.  =  coccolith. 

Coc-col  'o-ba  ( k  <5-k  5  1'6-b  A  ; 
ktik'G-15'bd),  ti.  [NL.]  Bot. 
See  Coccolobis,  Note. 


ale,  senate,  c&re,  fttn,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofd ;  eve,  Svent,  end,  recent,  maker ;  Ice,  Ill ;  old,  dbey,  orb,  5dd,  s&ft,  connect ; 

S  Foreign  Word.  +  Obsolete  Variant  of.  +  combined  with.  =  equals. 


use,  unite,  urn,  Op,  circus,  menu  ; 


COCCOSPHERE 
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COCKATOO 


coc'co-sphere'  (k<5k'o-sfer'),  n.  [ cocco -  -j-  sphere .]  Geol. 
A  small  rounded  body  composed  of  several  coccoliths. 
Coc-COS'te-US  (ktf-k5s'te-as),  n.  [NL.;  cocco-  -j-  Gr.  ixrreov 
bone.]  Paleon.  A  genus  of  extinct  Devonian  fishes  of  the 
group  Arthrodira,  having  the  broad  plates  about  the  head 
studded  with  stellate  tubercles.  —  coc-cos'te-an  (-an),  a. 


Coccosteus  ( C.  decipiens ).  ( j  ) 

coc'cu-lus  in'di-cus  (kbk'u-lasTn'dT-kr^s).  [NL.  cocculus 
(see  coccus)  -+-  L.  indicus  of  India.]  Pharm.  The  berry  of 
a  menispermaceous  vine  (Anamirta  cocculus)  oi  the  fiast 
Indies.  It  is  very  poisonous,  and  is  used  in  India  for  stu¬ 
pefying  fish  to  facilitate  their  capture  ;  also  in  the  form  of 
an  ointment  for  destroying  vermin.  It  yields  picrotoxin. 
COC'CUS  (kbk'ws),  n.  ;  pi.  cocci  (-si).  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  kokkos 

a  grain,  seed.  See  cochineal.]  1.  Bot.  a  One  of  the  sep¬ 
arable  carpels  of  a  schizocarp,  as  that  of  the  mallow,  b 
The  spore  mother  cell  in  certain  hepatics. 

2.  Bacteriol.  A  spherical  cell,  as  those  of  bacteria  of  the 
genus  Micrococcus. 

3.  [cap.]  Zool.  The  typical  genus  of  the  Coccidae.  The 
cochineal  insect  (C.  cacti)  is  an  example. 

COC-cyg'e-al  (k5k-sTj'£-&l),  a.  Anat.  Of  or  pertaining  to 
the  coccyx  ;  as,  the  coccygeal  vertebrae, 
coccygeal  gland,  a  A  small  mass  of  peculiar  vascular  tissue 
of  unknown  function  situated  near  the  tip  of  the  coccyx, 
b  Zool.  The  oil  gland  near  the  base  of  the  tail  of  birds, 
coc-cyg'e-o- (k5k-sTj'e-o-).  Anat.  Combining  form  for  coc- 
ci/geal ;  as  in  :  coc-cyg'e-o-a'nal,  pertaining  to  the  coccyx  and 
anus  ;  coc-cyg'e-o-mes  en-ter'tc,  etc. 
coc-cy'ges  (-si'jez),  n.  pi.  [L.,  pi.  of  coccyx.  See  coccyx.] 

1.  Anat.  Plural  of  coccyx. 

2.  [cap.]  Zool.  A  group  of  birds,  variously  limited,  usu¬ 
ally  more  or  less  nearly  equivalent  to  Coccygomorphae.  — 
coc'cy-gine  (kbk'si-jtn ;  -jin),  a. 

coc-cyg'e  US  (-sTj^-as),  n.  [NL.]  Anat.  A  muscle  aris¬ 
ing  from  the  ischium  and  lesser  sacrosciatic  ligament  and 
inserted  into  the  coccyx  and  sacrum. 

coc'cy-go-dyn'i-a  (kBk'sT-go-dTn'T-d),  7i.  [NL.  See  coccyx; 
-odynia.]  Med.  Pain  in  and  about  the  coccyx. 
Coc'cy-gO-mor'phaB  (-mfir'fe),  n.  pi.  [NL.  ;  Gr.  kokkv£ 
cuckoo  -}-  popjiT)  form.]  Zool.  A  superfamily  of  desmog- 
nathous  birds,  including  the  cuckoos,  colies,  turacous,  puff 
birds,  toucans,  barbets,  jacamars,  kingfishers,  hornbills, 
hoopoes,  bee  eaters,  sawbills,  rollers,  and  trogons.  —  COC'- 
cy-go-morph  (kbk'sT-go-morf'),  n.  —  coccy-go-mor'- 
phlc  (-mfir'fTk),  a. 

COC'cyx  (kSk'sTks),  n.  ;  pi.  coccyges  (-si'jez).  [L.,  cuckoo, 
Gr.  kokkv£,  KOKKuyo?,  cuckoo,  coccyx;  —  from  the  resem¬ 
blance  to  the  beak  of  a  cuckoo.]  Anat.  The  end  of  the 
vertebral  column  beyond  the  sacrum  in  man  and  certain 
apes ;  the  rudiment  of  a  tail ;  also,  occasionally,  a  corre¬ 
sponding  bone  of  birds.  In  man  it  consists  of  four  verte¬ 
brae  more  or  less  consolidated. 

co-chll'  sa-PO'ta  (ko-chel'  sii-po'td).  [See  sapodilla.]  a 
A  large  Mexican  rutaceous  tree  ( Casimiroa  edulis ),  with 
gray  Dark,  glossy  leaves,  small  greenish  yellow  flowers, 
and  large  fruit  with  somewhat  the  flavor  of  a  peach.  It  is 
cultivated  to  some  extent,  b  The  fruit  of  this  tree. 
CO'chln  (ko'chtn),  n.  [From  Cochin  China.]  One  of  a 
breed  of  large  domestic  fowls,  only  slightly  smaller  than 
the  brahmas,  having  soft,  thick  plumage,  small  wings  and 
tails,  and  densely  feathered  legs  and 
feet.  Buff,  black,and  white  varieties 
are  raised.  In  the  partridge  cochin 
the  predominating  colors  are  red, 
brown,  and  black. 

COCh'i-neal  (k5ch'T-nel ;  277),  n.  [F. 
cochenille,  Sp.  cochinilla ,  dim.  from  L.  coc- 
cineus,  coccinus ,  scarlet,  fr.  coccum  the 
kermes  berry,  Gr.  kokko ;  berry,  esp.  the 
kerme8  insect,  used  to  dye  scarlet,  as  coch¬ 
ineal  was  formerly  supposed  to  be  the 
grain  or  seed  of  a  plant,  and  defined  as  ,  . 

the  grain  of  Quercus  coccifera.]  A  dyestuff  a  Male  nu,cf[ 
consisting  of  the  dried  bodies  of  females  enlarged  ;  6  Fe- 
of  the  Coccus  cacti ,  an  insect  native  in  male,  twice  nat- 
Mexico,  Central  America,  etc.,  and  found  ural  flize- 
on  several  species  of  cactus,  esp.  Nopalea  coccinellifera. 
These  cacti  are  extensively  cultivated  as  food  for  the  in¬ 
sects,  which  are  gathered  and  killed 
by  heat.  When  killed  in  stoves,  the 
natural  white  powdery  covering  of  the 
insect  is  retained,  and  silver-gray  coch¬ 
ineal  results;  when  killed  by  steam  or 
hot  water,  they  lose  this  covering,  and 
black  cochineal  is  produced.  The  cochi¬ 
neal  of  the  shops  is  used  for  making  car¬ 
mine  and  also  as  a  red  dye,  but  artificial 
dyestuffs  have  largely  displaced  it. 
cochineal  fig-  A  cactaceous  plant 
( Nopalea  coccinellifera)  of  Central  and 
South  America,  widely  cultivated  in  the  Cochineal  FigOVo- 
tropics  for  the  sake  of  the  cochineal  in-  palea  coccmelh- 
sect,  which  lives  on  it.  /era).  


C  oc/c  o-t  h  r  a  u  s't  e  s  (kSk'O- 
thrfis'tez),  n.  [NL.  ;  cocco-  -+- 
Gr.  Opavetr  to  shatter.]  Zool. 
A  genus  of  large  finches  hav¬ 
ing  a  very  large,  stout,  coni¬ 
cal  bill,  —  now  restricted  to  the 
hawfinches  and  evening  gros¬ 
beaks.  —  coc'co-thraus'tine 
(-tin  ;  -tin),  a. 
coccou  +  CUCKOO, 
coc'cous  (kOk'as),  a.  Bot. 
Composed  of  cocci  ;  coccoid. 
coc'cule  (-Hi),  n.  [See  coccus  ; 
-U  LE.  ]  Hot.  =  COCCUS.  1  a. 
coc'cu-lif'er-ous  (kftk/fl-llf'?r- 
we),  a.  [Dim.  of  coccus  +  -fer- 
ons. J  Bot.  Bacciferous. 
coc'cu-lus  (kbk'tl-lus),  n.  [NL., 
dim.  of  coccus.  See  coccus.] 

=  COCCULUS  INDICUS. 

coc-cyg'e-an  (k5k-sfj'f-<Xn),  a. 
Coccygeal.  Rare. 
coc'cy-gec'to-my  (kbk'sT-jgk'- 
t5-mT),  n.  [See  COCCYX  ;  -ECTO- 
my.]  Excision  of  the  coccyx, 
eoc-cyg'e-ous  (k5k-sYj'P-f<s),  a. 
Coccygeal.  Rare. 
coc-cyg'i-an  ( -Y-dn ),  a.  Coccyg¬ 
eal.  Rare. 


coc  cy-o-dyn'i-a  (kbk'sT-fi-dTn'- 

T -a),  n.  [NL.}  =  COCCYOODYN1A. 
Coc-cy'zus  (k  8  k-s i'z  it  s),  n. 
[NL„  irreg.  fr.Gr.  kokkv£  cuck¬ 
oo.]  Zool.  A  genus  of  Ameri¬ 
can  arboreal  cuckoos,  including 
the  common  black-billed  and 
vellow-billed  cuckoos  of  the 
Eastern  States.  [TRIC.I 

co-cen'tric.  Var.  of  concen-| 
coch.  +  coach. 
coch.  Abbr.  Med .  Cochleare, 
coche.  f  coach.  (ino.I 

co'cher-ing.  Var.  of  cosher-I 
||  co-che'ro  (k6-cha'r5),  n. ;  pi. 
-ros  (Si>.  -r5s).  fSp.l  A  driver 
of  a  public  vehicle.  Phil.  I. 
Cochi-mis'  (ko'chf-mez'),  n. 

pi.  An  Indian  people  of  Yu  man 

stock  inhabiting  the  northern 
part  of  Lower  California, 
cochineal  cactus,  cochineal 
plant.  =  cochineal  fig. 
cochineal  red.  See  dye. 
cochineal  scarlet.  See  dye. 
co-chi'no  (k6-che'n5),  n. ;  pi. 
-nos  (-noz).  [Amer.  Sp.  ;  cf. 
Sp.  cochino  pig.]  The  oldwife 
(  Balistes  vetula). 


COChle-a  (k5k'l£-a),  n. ;  L.  pi.  -le,e  (-e).  [L.,  a  snail,  or 

snail  shell,  Gr.  xo^Ata?  a  snail,  fr.  ko\\o<;  a  shellfish  with 
a  spiral  shell.]  1.  A  winding  stair.  Ohs.  or  R. 

2.  a  =  screw,  7i. ,  1.  Obs.  b  An  Archimedean  screw.  Obs. 

3.  Anat.  A  division  of  the  labyrinth  of  the  ear,  wanting  or 
rudimentary  in  the  lower  vertebrates,  but  well  developed 
in  birds  and  mammals,  and  in  all  the  latter  except  the 
monotremes  coiled  into  the  form  of  a  snail  shell.  See  ear. 
In  man  the  cochlea  consists  pf  a  spiral  canal  in  the  petrous 

gart  of  the  temporal  bone,  in  which  lies  a  smaller  mem- 
ranous  spiral  passage,  communicating  with  the  sacculus 
at  the  base  of  the  spiral  and  ending  blindly  near  its  apex. 
It  is  called  the  scala  media  or  ductus  cochlearls,  and  contains 
the  organ  of  Corti  (which  see).  The  scala  media,  together 
with  an  osseous  lamina  (the  lamina  spiralis),  divides  the 
bony  canal  into  an  upper  and  a  lower  passage,  the  former 
(the  scala  vestibuli)  communicating  witn  the  vestibule,  the 
latter  (the  scala  tympani)  ending  blindly  at  the  fenestra  ro¬ 
tunda.  Both  contain  perilymph  and  communicate  at  the 
apex  of  the  cochlea. 

4.  Bot.  A  spirally  coiled  body  or  organ  ;  specif.,  a  coiled 
legume,  as  that  of  alfalfa. 

COCh'le-ar  (-dr),  a.  Anat.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  cochlea, 
coch'le-ar,  a.  [See  cochleare.]  Spoon-shaped, 
cochlear  jestivation,  Bot..  aestivation  in  which  one  large  hol¬ 
lowed  petal  covers  all  the  others,  as  in  aconite. 

COCh  le-a're  (-a're ;  -&r'e),  n.  [L.,  a  spoon.]  Med.  A 
spoonful ;  —  used  in  prescriptions,  and  abbr.  cochl.  or  coch. 
See  measure,  Table. 

coch  le-ar'i-  (kbk'le-Sr'T- ;  -fir'!-).  Combining  form  from 
Latin  cochleare ,  meaning  spoon  ;  as  in  :  coch  le-ar'i-foOi-ate, 
having  a  spoon-shaped  leaf,  etc. 

Coch  le-a'ri  a  (-a'rT-d  ;  -Sr'T-a),  n.  [NL.,  from  the  coch¬ 
lear  aestivation.]  Bot.  A  genus  of  brassicaceous  fleshy 
maritime  herbs  bearing  globose  pods.  They  are  natives 
of  the  colder  parts  of  the  north  temperate  zone.  Some 
species  are  called  scurvy  grass. 
coch  le-ar'i-lorm  (-5r'T-form  ;  -Sr-),  a.  [cochleare  -form.'] 
Spoon-shaped.— cochleariform  process,  Ana/.,  the  thin  plate 
of  bone  betwreen  the  Eustachian  tube  and  the  canal  for  the 
tensor  tympani  muscle. 

COChTe-ate  (kok'le-at)  )  a.  [L.  coch/eatus  spiral  or  screw- 
coch'ie-a^ed  (-at/ed)  [  formed.  See  cochlea.]  Having 
the  form  of  a  snail  shell ;  turbinated, 
coch-le'i-lorm  (kok-le'T-f6rin),  a.  [See  cochlea  ;  -form.]  a 
Shaped  like  a  snail  shell,  b  [Erroneously]  Cochleariform. 
Coch'll-dl'l-d®  (kSk'lT-dl'T-de),  n.pl.  [NL. ;  Gr.  pi. 

/co^Aifie?,  a  small  snail  -f-  -id«.]  Zool.  A  large  and  widely 
distributed  family  of  moths  of  medium  or  small  size  and 
usually  attractive  coloration.  The  caterpillars  are  slug¬ 
like,  often  flattened,  and  sometimes  armed  with  venomous 
spines.  The  egg-shaped  or  nearly  spherical  cocoon  is 
formed  of  brown  silk  and  is  dense  and  firm. 

Coch  lo-sper  ma'ce  se  (kbk'lo-spQr-ma'se-e),  n.pl.  [NL. ; 
Gr.  ko\\o<;  spiral  shell  -|-  ancppa  seed  ;  —  referring  to  the 
coiled  embryo.]  Bot.  A  family  of  plants  (order  Hyperi- 
cales),  containing  3  genera  and  about  18  species,  natives 
of  tropical  or  subtropical  regions.  They  are  trees,  shrubs, 
or  herbs  with  palmate  leaves  and  large  flowers  ;  the  seeds 
are  invested  with  a  silky  down.  The  genus  Amoreuxia  is 
found  in  the  southwestern  United  States.  —  coch  lo- 
sper-ma'ceous  (-sh&s),  a. 

cock  (k5k),  n.  [Cf.  I  cel.  kokkr  lump,  Dan.  kok  heap.]  A 
small  conical  pile  of  hay,  or  of  dung,  wood,  turf,  etc. 
cock,  v.  t. ;  cocked  (k<5kt)  ;  cock'ing.  To  put  into  cocks 
or  heaps,  as  hay.  “  Under  the  cocked  hay.”  Spenser. 
COCk,  n.  [OF.  coque,  coche ,  a  ship,  vessel,  F.  coche  a  large 
vessel ;  peril,  orig.,  a  shell.  Cf.  cog  a  fishing  boat,  cockle 
a  mollusk.]  A  cockboat. 

Yond  tall  anchoring  bark  [appears] 

Diminished  to  her  cock ;  her  cock ,  a  buoy 
Almost  too  small  for  sight.  '  Shak. 

COCk,  n.  [AS.  coc;  cf.  LL.  coccus ;  orig.  unknown,  perh. 
imitative  of  the  cock’s  cry.  Cf .  chicken,  coquette.]  1.  The 
male  of  the  common  barnyard  fowl ;  also,  the  male  of  other 
birds,  esp.  of  gallinaceous  birds.  Cf.  cockerel. 

2.  A  cock’s  crow,  esp.  in  early  morning  ;  cockcrow.  Obs. 

He  begins  at  curfew,  and  walks  till  the  first  cock.  Shak. 

3.  A  figure  in  the  shape  of  a  cock ;  specif. :  a  A  vane  in 
the  shape  of  a  cock  ;  a  weathercock. 

Drenched  our  steeples,  drowned  the  cocks!  Shak. 
b  A  kind  of  whistling  toy. 

4.  Chiefly  in  pi.  Any  plant  or  part  of  a  plant  used  by  chil¬ 
dren  in  mock  cockfights,  as  the  English  plantain,  or  rib¬ 
wort,  the  wood  rush,  species  of  violet,  etc. 

6.  A  chief  man  or  person  ;  leader  ;  master. 

Sir  Andrew  is  the  cock  of  the  club,  since  he  left  us.  Addison. 
6  a  A  faucet,  tap,  valve,  or  the  like  for  starting,  stop¬ 
ping,  or  regulating  flow  ;  — often  with  a  prefixed  qualify¬ 
ing  w  ord  :  as,  a  ball  cock,  a  cylinder  cock ,  a  three-way  cock , 
etc.  b  The  amount  of  opening  permitted  by  or  as  by  a 
cock  ;  as,  the  faucet  is  turned  on  full  cock.  Dial.  Eng. 

The  term  “  cock  ”  is  sometimes  used  for  any  valve  opened  or 
closed  by  hand,  but  it  is  more  properly  restricted  to  valves  which 
are  nearly  cylindrical,  and  which  rotate  in  seatings  of  the  same 
figure.  nr.  C.  Unwin. 

The  conjectured  origin  of  the  use  of  cock  in  this  sense, 
from  a  resemblance  to,  or  figure  of,  a  cock’s  comb  or  head 
in  early  forms,  is  not  at  all  certain. 

7-  The  hammer  in  the  lock  of  a  firearm  ;  also,  the  cocked 
position  of  the  hammer  ;  as,  at  half  cock. 


cochl.  Abbr.  Cochleare, 
coch'le-an  (k  6  k'l  n),  a. 
Cochleate.  Rare. 
coch'le-ar, ».  [See  cochleare.] 
East.  Ch.  The  spoon  with  which 
the  wine-soaked  bread  of  the 
Eucharist  is  given  to  communi¬ 
cants.  [ble  1. 1 

cochde-a'rl-a  oil.  See  oi  l,  Ta-\ 
coch'le  a-ry  ( k  5  k'l  ?-S-r  I),  a. 
[L.  cochlearium  pen  for  snails 
(meaning  formerly  given,  snail 
shell).  SeecocHLEA.]  =  cocii- 

coch^e-i'tis  ( kbkqf-T'tts),  coch- 
li'tis  (kbk-lT'tTs),  ».  [NL.  ; 
cochlea  4-  -it is.]  Inflammation 
of  the  cochlea. 

coch'le-ous  (k  5  k'l  5-u  s),  a. 
Cochleate.  Rare. 
Cochli-o-don'ti-dae  (kbk'll-ft- 
dbn'tl-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.  ;  Gr. 
/coyAo?  shellfish  -f  -odont  + 
-idle.]  Paleon  A  family  of  ex¬ 
tinct  Carboniferous  and' Permi¬ 
an  tectospondylous  el  asm  o- 
branchs  having' but  few  teeth, 
which  are  broad  and  arched, hol¬ 
lowed  at  the  base,  and  marked 


bv  ridges  or  folds  for  grinding. 
Coch  hod  us 


<  is  the  type  genus. 
5k'lY-6-d5nt 


coch'li-o-dont/(k5k/lI-b-d8nt/). 
a.  Sc  n. 

Coch  lo-sper'mum  (kbk'lfl- 
spQr'iimm ),  n.  [NL.]  Bot.  Syn. 
of  Maximilianea. 

|j  co  chon'  (k«V8hOxO,  n  [F.] 
Pig  ;  as,  in  co/chon'  de  iait'  (de 
15'),  a  sucking  pig. 
||co/cil-la'na(  ko^el-yan'ya),  n. 
Pharm.  The  hark  of  a  South 
American  meliaceous  tree(  Qua- 
rea  rnsbt/i ),  used  as  an  emetic. 
co/ci-ne'ro  (kO'sf-na'rd  ;  138). 
ri.  [Sp.,  lit.,  cook.]  Any  of 
several  cavallas,  esp.  Carangns 
cabal lus  of  the  Pacific  coast  of 
the  United  States, 
co'ci-nln  (kb'sT-ntn),  co'cin,  n. 
Chew.  A  fat  formerly  supposed 
to  exist  in  coconut  oil.  — co-cin'- 
ic  (kfi-sTn'Ik),  a. 
co-cit'i-zen,  n.  See  co-,  3  a 
cock,  n.  '[F.  coque  shell.  Cf. 
cockle  a  mollusk.]  A  cockle  ; 
a  shellfish.  Obs. 
cock,  n.  [See  cock  to  fight.] 
Strife.  Obs. 


8  The  indicator  or  pointer  of  a  balance. 

9.  The  style  or  gnomon  of  a  sundial. 

10.  Formerly,  a  part  of  a  plow.  Eng. 

11.  Horol.  An  overhanging  bracket  used  as  a  bearing, 
as  for  supporting  the  end  of  a  wheel  arbor  in  a  watch,  or 
the  pendulum  in  a  clock. 

12.  Curling.  The  mark  aimed  at;  the  tee. 

13.  A  cock-and-bull  story.  Slang,  Eng. 
cock-and-bull  story,  an  extravagant,  boastful  story  ;  a  ca¬ 
nard.  —  cock  of  the  plains.  The  sage  cock.  —  c.  of  the  rock, 
a  beautiful  bird  { Rupicola  rupicola)  of  the  family  Co- 
tingidie,  of  northern  South  America.  The  male  is  chiefly 
orange  in  color,  with  a  high  disklike  crest.  Two  other  re¬ 
lated  species  are  known.  —  c.  of  the  wood,  the  capercaillie. 

cock  (k5k),  a.  1.  Male;  —  applied  to  birds,  and  some¬ 
times  to  other  animals  ;  as,  a  cock  lobster. 

2.  Chief;  leading  ;  boss.  Slang. 

cock,  v.  t.;  cocked  ;  cock'ing.  1.  To  put  (the  match)  into 
the  cock  of  a  matchlock  gun.  Obs. 

2.  To  draw  the  hammer  of  (a  firearm)  fully  back  and  set 
it  for  firing. 

COCk,  v.  i.  To  cock  the  hammer  of  a  firearm.  Byron. 
COCk,  v.  i.  [ME.  cocken  ;  cf.  E.  cock  the  bird  (as  a  fight¬ 
ing  cock).]  1.  To  contend  ;  fight.  Obs. 

2.  To  strut;  swagger;  look  big,  pert,  or  menacing.  Addison. 

With  fifteen  Campbells  in  the  jury  box  and  the  biggest  Camp¬ 
bell  of  all  .  .  .  sitting  cocking  on  the  bench.  Stevenson. 

3.  To  turn  or  stick  up,  as  the  ear. 

cock,  v.  t.  [Perh.  fr.  the  look  of  a  cock’s  comb.]  1.  To 
set  erect ;  to  turn  or  set  up  or  to  one  side,  esp.  in  a  pert, 
jaunty,  knowing,  pretentious,  or  defiant  way. 

Our  Lightfoot  barks,  and  cocks  his  ears.  Gay. 

Dick  would  cock  his  nose  in  scorn.  Swift. 

They  cocked  their  hats  in  each  other's  laces.  Macaulay. 

2.  Specif.  :  To  turn  (the  eye)  obliquely  and  partially  close 
its  lid,  as  an  expression  of  derision  or  insinuation 

3.  To  turn  up  the  brim  of  (a  hat). 

COCk,  7i.  1.  Act  of  cocking;  also,  the  turn  or  tilt  so 

given;  as,  a  cock  of  the  eyes;  to  give  a  hat  a  saucy  cock. 

Something  bizarre  in  the  cock  of  a  bonnet.  iV.  H  Moore 
2.  The  turned-up  part  of  the  brim  of  a  cocked  hat. 
COCk-ade'  (k5k-ad'),  71.  [F.  cocarde,  fr.  coquard  vain,  OF. 
coquart,  fr.  coq  cock  ;  — bo  named  from  its  resemblance  to 
a  cock’s  comb.  Cf.  coquette.]  A  rosette,  or  knot,  or 
similar  device,  worn  upon  the  hat  as  a  badge  of  office,  of 
party  allegiance,  or  of  livery  service.  Cockades  are  worn 
in  most  countries  as  part  of  the  livery  of  the  servants  of 
officers  of  the  army,  navy,  and  some  public  officials,  and  of 
diplomatic  corps.  The  cockade  of  the  house  of  Hanover 
in  England  is  black  ;  that  of  the  house  of  Stuart  was  white. 
In  France  white  cockades  were  formerly  worn  by  all  sol¬ 
diers  ;  in  178?)  green  cockades  were  worn  by  adherents  of 
the  advanced  party,  later  being  replaced  by  the  tricolor. 

Seduced  by  military  liveries  and  cockades.  Burke. 

cock'— a-doo  dle— doo'  (kBk'G-dbo'd’l-dob'),  n.  Also  cock— 
a-doodle.  The  cock’s  crow;  also,  a  cock.  Humorous. — 

cock  -a-doo'dle,  v.  i. 

COCk  -a— hoop'  (kbk'd-hoop'),  a.  [Etymol.  uncertain.] 
Boastful;  elated;  exulting. —  adv.  Boastfully;  defiantly; 
elatedly.  —  cock'-a-hoop'ing,  vb.  n.  —  cock -a-hoop'- 
lsh,  a.  —  cock  -a-hoop'ness,  n. 

John  of  Skye  is  cock-a-hoop  upon  the  occasion.  Scott. 

Used  in  the  phrases  to  set  cock  on  the  hoop,  to  set  cock 
a  hoop,  etc.,  implying  unstinted  or  reckless  drinking  and 
making  of  good  cneer  ;  and  hence,  abandonment,  reckless¬ 
ness,  or  elation. 

Cock  aigne'  (k5k-au'),  ti.  [F.  cocagne,  pays  de  cocagne  ; 
of  uncert. origin,  cf.  F.  dial,  couque  cake,  Catal.  coca;  as  if 
the  houses  in  this  country  were  covered  with  cakes.  ]  1 .  An 
imaginary  country  of  idleness  and  luxury,  the  subject  of  a 
satirical  fabliau  of  the  same  name  (about  1305),  and  of 
“  Schlauraffenland,”  a  humorous  poem  by  Hans  Sachs. 

2.  The  land  of  cockneys;  cockneydom  ;  —  applied  humor¬ 
ously  to  London  and  its  suburbs. 

COCk'al  (k5k'Sl ;  -61),  7i.  [Orig.  uncert.]  The  knucklebone, 
esp.  of  a  sheep  ;  also,  a  game  played  with  such  bones.  Obs. 
cock  a-leek'ie  (k5k'd-lek'T),  n.  [cock- f-  leek.]  A  soup  of 
capon  boiled  with  leeks,  a  favorite  Scottish 
dish. 

cock'a-lo'rum  (-lo'riim),  n.  [From  4th  cock, 
perh.  imitative  of  higli-soundiug  Latin.]  A 
little  cock  ;  a  bantam ;  hence,  a  conceited 
or  self-important  man,  esp.  a  small  man. 

Hollo,  young  cockalorum ,  is  it  there  you 
are  ?  Ball  Caine. 

COCk  a  teel'  (k5k'd-tel'),  n.  [D.  kake- 
tielje  (Oxf.  E.  D.),  ultimately 
fr.  source  of  E.  cockatoo .]  A 
small  Australian  parrot  {Ca- 
lopsitta  novie-hollandiae),  often 
kept  as  a  cage  bird, 
cock 1  a  -  too  '  (kbk'd-too'),  n. 

[Malayan  k ak  a  tu  a,  perh. 
through  D.  kakketoe .]  1.  Any 
of  various  parrots,  almost  ex¬ 
clusively  confined  to  the  Aus¬ 
tralian  region,  of  the  subfam¬ 
ily  Cacatuinte,  esp.  those  of  the 
genus  Cacatua,  some  of  which 


Pink  Cockatoo  ( Cacatua 
leadbeateri). 


cock.  Var.  of  calk,  to  put  calks 
on  horseshoes. 

cock ,v.t.Sfi.  [Cf. cocker.]  To 
cocker  or  pamper.  Obs. 
cock,  n.  A  corruption  or  disguise 
of  the  word  God,  used  in  oaths. 
Obs.  “  By  cocA  and  pie.”  Shak. 
See  PIE. 

cock.  n.  The  notch  of  an  arrow. 

Johnson. 

Apparently  not  actually  so 
used,  and  based  on  a  conjecture 
that  cock,  the  hammer  of  a  gun, 
was  identical  with  It.  cocca, 
notch  of  an  arrow.  Oxf.  E.  D. 
cock,  v.  t.  6c  i.  [Cf.  F.  coche  a 
notch,  coche r  to  notch.  Cf. 
coak  a  kind  of  tenon.]  To  se¬ 
cure  by  a  cog  hold  ;  to  cog.  See 
coo,  n.  6 r  v. 

cock-'-a-bon'dy  ( kbk'd-bbn'dY), 
n. ;  pi.  -dies  (-dTz).  (W.  coch 
a  bon  dclu  red  with  a  black  stem 
or  trunk.  Oxf.  E.  />.]  Angling. 
A  kind  of  artificial  fly  with  pea¬ 
cock  harl  body,  brown  hackle 
legs,  and  no  wings, 
cock'a-bul  ly  (-bdbl'T),  n.  Cor¬ 
rupt.  of  kokopu.  New  Zealand. 


of 


cock-ad'ed  (k5k-ad'5d). 
Wearing  a  cockade. 

Cock-agne'  (-an').  Var. 
Cockaigne. 
cock'a-lan,  cock'a-land,  n. 
[F.  coq-hrl'dne.]  A  satirical  writ¬ 
ing  ;  a  lampoon  ;  also,  a  discon¬ 
nected  or  incongruous  writing 
or  discourse.  Obs.  Scot. 
cock  ale.  Ale  mixed  with  vari¬ 
ous  things,  including  jelly  or 
mincemeat  of  a  boiled  cock, 
cock' all''.  Var.  of  cockal. 
cock'all  ,  n.  One  that  beats  all ; 
the  perfection.  Obs.  Oxf.E.D. 
cock  a-ma-roo'  (k  5  k'd-m  d- 
roo'),  n.  See  baoatelle. 
cock-an'dy,  n.  The  puffin.  Scot. 
cock'a-pert,  a.  Ohs.  or  Dial. 
[Cf.  cock  ;  pert. j  Impudent. 
—  n.  A  cockapert person, 
cockard.  +  cockade. 
cock'a-rouae,  cock'e  rouse 
(kCk'd-rouB),  n.  Among  the 
Virginia  Indians,  an  honorary 
title  of  a  chief  ;  hence,  among 
the  colonists,  a  person  of  conse¬ 
quence.  [teel.  | 

cock'a-tiel'.  Var.  of  cocka-I 


food,  fdot ;  out,  oil ;  chair  ;  go  ;  sing,  ii)k  ;  then,  thin;  nature,  verdure  (250) ;  K  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144);  bON  ;  yet;  zh  =  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Gcids. 

Full  explonatlone  of  Abbreviations,  Signs,  etc.,  immediately  precede  the  Vocabulary. 
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COCKSCOMB  PYRITES 


are  favorite  cage  birds,  though  they  do  not  learn  to  speak 
much.  Many  of  them  have  handsome  crests  and  white 
plumage  more  or  less  tinged  with  red,  orange,  or  yellow, 
as  in  the  sulphur-crested  cockatoo  ( Cacatua  galerita).  The 
great  black  or  palm  cockatoo  {Microalossus  atendmus)  is 
the  largest  species  of  parrot ;  the  cockatoos  of  the  genus 
Calyplorhynchiis  (esp.  C.  /unereus)  are  also  called  black 
cockatoos  from  their  dark  colors. 

2.  A  small  farmer ;  —  called  also  cocky.  Colloq .,  Australia. 
cockatoo  bush-  All  Australian  shrub  or  tree  ( Myoporum 
sen-alum)  called  also  bluebei'ry.  It  bears  edible  berries 
known  as  native  currants. 

cockatoo  fence.  A  rough  fence  of  logs  and  saplings,  such 
as  are  built  by  the  cockatoos,  or  small  farmers.  Australia. 
cockatoo  fish.  All  Australian  marine  fish  ( Aplodactylus 
lophodon )  related  to  the  morwougs.  It  is  so  called  from  its 
peculiarly  shaped  head. 

cockatoo  grass  An  Australian  grass  (Panicum  semiala- 
tum )  the  seed  of  which  is  a  favorite  food  of  cockatoos, 
cock'a-trice  (k5k'<i-tris ;  -trTs;  277),  n.  [OF.  cocatriz , 
caucatrix ,  chocatrix ,  crocodile,  a  kind  of  fish  or  water  snake 
which  is  an  enemy  of  the  crocodile,  orig.  an  ichneumon,  F. 
cocairix  cockatrice ;  cf.  LL.  caucatrix  crocodile  ;  fr.  (as¬ 
sumed)  LL.  calcatrix ,  prop.,  tracker,  fr.  L.  calcare  to  tread, 
in  LL.  to  follow  (on  the  heels  of),  fr.  L.  calx  heel  (cf.  calk). 
The  word  was  confused  inF.  with  OF.  cocodrille  crocodile, 
and  later  with  F.  coq  cock,  whence  the  fable  that  the  ani¬ 
mal  was  produced  from  a  cock's  egg.  Or/.  E.  D.]  1.  A 

fabulous  serpent  with  deadly  glance,  said  to  be  hatched  by 
a  reptile  from  a  cock’s  egg.  Also  fig.  See  basilisk. 

The  death-darting  eye  of  cockatrice.  Shak. 

This  little  cockatrice  of  a  king.  Bacon. 

2.  Her.  A  representation  of  this,  with  the  head,  wings, 
and  legs  of  a  cock,  and  tail  of  a  serpent. 

3.  A  crocodile.  Obs. 

4.  Bib.  A  venomous  serpent  not  identi¬ 
fied;  —  used  to  translate  L.  basil isc us,  reg- 
ulus,  Gr.  /3ao-iAicrK09,  ao-rru,  Heb.  tsephn , 
tsiphoni. 

The  weaned  child  shall  put  his  hand  on  the 
cockatrice's  [Rev.Ver.  basilisk' s^den.  Is.x  1.8. 

5.  A  prostitute ;  —  used  in  reproach.  Obs. 
cock  bead-  Joinery.  A  bead  so  molded  rookntri(.p  9 

or  applied  as  to  project  beyond  a  surface.  - 

cock-bead  plane,  a  plane  for  making  such  a  molding  in  wood. 
COCk'bill'  (kok'bTF),  v.  t.  [See  cock  to  set  erect.]  Naut.  To 
incline  in  a  vertical  direction,  as  the  yards  or  the  anchor. 
cock'boat7  (-bot'),  n.  [See  cock  a  boat.]  A  small  boat, 
esp.  one  used  as  a  tender  to  a  larger  vessel, 
cock'brain'  (-bran'),  n.  A  giddy,  rash  person.  —  COCk'- 
brained  (-brand' ;  87),  a. 

cock'chaf  er  (-chaf'er),  n.  [See  chafer  the  beetle.]  A 
large  European  scarabaeoid  beetle  ( Melolontha  vulgaris ) 
often  very  abundant  and  destructive  to  vegetation,  esp.  in 
France.  The  larva  lives  underground  and  feeds  on  roots, 
the  adult  on  the  foliage  of  plants.  The  midsummer  cock¬ 
chafer  ( RhizotrogiLs  solstitialis )  is  a  related  smaller  species. 
COCk'crow'  (-kro/)  )  n.  The  time  at  which  cocks  first  crow  ; 
COCk'dOW  ing  J  early  morning, 
cocked  (k<5kt),  p.  a.  Turned  or  tilted  up. 
cocked  ankles,  Veter.,  a  condition,  seen  usually  in  the  horse, 
where  the  relative  position  of  the  pastern  to  the  cannon  is 
chauged^the  former  becoming  too  upright  and  causing  a 
partial  dislocation  of  the  joint: —  called  also  knuckling.  — 
c.  hat.  a  A  hat  with  large,  stiff  flaps  turned  up  to  a  peaked 
crown,  thus  making  its  form  triangular,  b  A  game  simi¬ 
lar  to  ninepins,  except  that  only  three  pins  are  used, 
cock'er  (kok'er),  11  [ME.  coker  quiver,  boot,  AS.  cocer , 
coctir,  quiver.  Cf.  quiver  (for  arrows).]  1.  A  quiver.  Obs. 

2.  A  high  shoe,  half-boot,  or  legging.  Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 
cock'er,  n.  [From  cock  the  bird.]  1.  A  fighter  ;  a  quar¬ 
relsome  bully;  also,  one  given  to  cockfighting.  Obs. 

2.  A  cocker  spaniel. 

cock'er  (kbk'er),  v.  t.  ;  cock'ered  (-erd) ;  cock'er-ing. 
[ME.  cokeren  ;  cf.  E.  cockney,  F.  coqueliner  to  dandle  (Cot- 
grave),  to  imitate  the  crow  of  a  cock,  to  run  after  the  girls.] 

1.  To  treat  with  too  great  tenderness  ;  to  fondle  ;  indulge  ; 

pamper.  “  Cocker  thy  child  and  he  shall  make  thee 
afraid.”  Ecclesiasticus  xxx.  9. 

2.  To  nurture  or  coddle  indulgently  ;  —  with  up. 

Poor  folks  cannot  afford  to  Cocker  themselves  up.  J.  Ingelow. 

cock'er  el  (-21),  n .  [Prob. 
a  double  dim.  of  cock.]  A 
young  domestic  cock, 
specif,  one  less  than  a 
year  old. 

cock'er  meg  (-mgg),  v. 

Coal  Mining.  A  kind  of 
sprag  consisting  of  three  Cockermeg,  at  c  showing  round  end 
props(one  horizontal  prop  of  horizontal  piece;  a  Coal;  b  Roof; 
supported  by  two  shorter  d  Undercut;  e  Floor, 
inclined  ones)  U6ed  to  support  the  face  of  the  coal  during  the 
operation  of  undercutting  or  holing, 
cocker  spaniel.  One  of  a  breed  of 
small  or  medium-sized  spaniels  kept 
for  hunting  or  retrieving  game  or 
for  household  pets.  They  usually 
weigh  from  eighteen  to  twenty-eight 
pounds.  They  have  the  head  of  fair 
length,  with  square  muzzle,  the  ears 
long  and  set  low,  the  legs  short  or 
of  medium  length,  and  the  coat  fine 
and  silky,  wavy  but  not  curly.  Va¬ 
rious  colors  are  bred,  as  black,  liver, 
black  and  white,  black  and  tan,  liver 
and  white,  red,  etc. 
cock'et  (kbk'St ;  -Tt ;  7),  n.  [Orig.  uncertain.]  1.  Eng. 
Law.  a  A  seal  of  the  king’s  customhouse ;  also,  any  one 


Cocker  Spaniel. 


of  certain  other  seals  used  to  seal  permits,  b  A  certified 
document  formerly  given  to  a  shipper  as  a  warrant  that 
his  goods  have  been  duly  entered  and  have  paid  duty. 

2.  A  customhouse  office  of  entry;  also,  customs  duty.  Eng. 

3.  [Peril,  a  different  word.]  A  sort  of  leavened  bread,  or 

a  loaf,  slightly  inferior  in  quality  to  the  wasted  or  finest 
bread.  Obs.  Ox/.  E.  D. 

cock'et  (kbk'gt ;  -Tt;  7),  v.  t.  ;  cock'et-ed  ;  cock'et-ing.  To 
furnish  or  mark  with  a  customs  cocket. 

COCk'et-cen'ter  or  -cen  tre,  n.  Arch.  An  arch  center 
or  centering  in  which  the  usual  horizontal  tie  beam  is  re¬ 
placed  by  a  system  of  bracing  to  allow  headroom  above  the 
springers,  to  permit  of  a  passage  through  while  building. 
Called  also  cock'et-cen  ter  ing  or  -cen  tring. 

COCk'eye'  (kbk'F),  n.  Mach.  1.  The  socket  in  the  underside 
of  a  millstone  balance  rynd,  which  sits  on  the  cockhead. 

2.  The  loop  at  the  end  of  a  trace  by  which  it  is  attached 
to  the  carriage  or  to  the  singletree. 

COCk'eye',  n.  [cock  to  turn  up  -+-  eye.]  A  squinting  eye. 
cockeye  pilot,  a  A  handsomely  colored  Florida  and  West 
Indian  pomacentroid  fish  ( Eupomacejiti'us  leucostictus). 
b  The  cow-pilot. 

COCk  feather.  Arcftery.  The  feather  of  an  arrow  at  right 
angles  to  the  direction  of  the  cock  or  notch,  usually  col¬ 
ored  differently  from  the  other  two  feathers  to  assist  the 
eye  in  nocking  the  arrow. 

cock'flght  (kok'fit'),  n.  A  match  or  contest  of  gamecocks, 
the  cocks  being  usually  armed  with  metal  spurs  and  set  at 
each  other  in  a  cockpit.  Cockfights  were  formerly  com¬ 
mon  in  England  and  America,  but  are  made  unlawful  by 
the  Cruelty  to  Animals  Act  (12  &  13  Viet.  c.  92)  in  Great 
Britain,  and  by  statute  in  most  States  of  the  United  States. 
In  many  other  countries  cockfighting  is  still  very  common. 
COCk'flght  ing.  n.  Act  or  practice  of  pitting  gamecocks 
to  fight.  —  cock'flght  ing,  a. 

cock  head  (-hfid'),  n.  Mach.  The  rounded  or  pointed  top 
of  a  grinding-mill  spindle,  forming  a  pivot  for  the  stone, 
cock'horse'  (-h6rs'),  n.  1.  A  child’s  rocking  horse  or 
hobbyhorse. 

Ride  a  cockhorse  to  Banbury  cross.  Mother  Goose. 
2.  A  high  or  tall  horse.  Rare. 

on  cockhorse  ora-cockhorse,  mounted;  astride;  perched  aloft, 
cock'horse  ,  a.  Lifted  up,  as  on  a  tall  horse  ;  hence,  lofty 
in  feeling  ;  exultant;  proud;  upstart.  —  adv.  In  the  po¬ 
sition  or  manner  of  a  qockhorse  person, 
cock'ing,  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  of  cock. 
cocking  piece,  that  part  of  a  rifle,  gun,  etc.,  w  hich  cocks  it, 
esp.  that  part  of  a  breech-loading  rifle  which  cocks  and  se¬ 
cures  the  firing  pin,  to  which  it  is  attached, 
cock'ing,  n.  Cockfighting.  Also,  woodcock  shooting, 
cock'ish,  a.  Cocklike ;  cocky.  —  cock'ish-ly,  adv.  — 
cock'ish  ness.  n. 

Cock  Lane  ghost.  A  supposed  ghost  of  a  Mrs.  Kent,  al¬ 
leged  to  be  the  cause  of  certain  knockings  and  strange 
occurrences  in  1762  about  the  bed  of  a  young  girl  pamed 
Parsons  at  No.  33  Cock  Lane,  Clerkenwell.  London.  Dr. 
Johnson  wrote  a  statement  of  the  affair  (“Gentleman’s 
Magazine,”  vol.  xxxii.,  pp.  43, 81),  which  proved  to  be  a  con¬ 
spiracy  by  the  girl’s  parents  against  Mr.  Kent,  whom  the 
gnost  accused  of  his  wife’s  murder. 

cock'le  (kbk'T),  n.  [Of  uncertain  origin.]  Any  mineral 
occurring  in  dark,  long  crystals,  esp.  black  tourmaline  or 
schorl.  Obs.  or  Local. 

cock'le,  n.  [AS.  coccel,  cocel.]  a  The  darnel,  b  The  corn 
cockle,  c  Any  of  several  other  plants  growing  in  grain 
fields,  as  the  cowherb,  the  corn  poppy,  etc. 
cock'le,  n.  [F.  coquille  shell,  L.  conchylium,  Gr.  Koy^vAtoF. 
See  conchyliaceous,  conch.]  1.  Any  bivalve  mollusk  of 
the  genus  Cardium  or  allied  genera,  esp. 
the  common  edible  European  species,  C. 
edule.  The  shell  has  convex  radially  ribbed 
valves  and  prominent  umbones,  and  is 
somewhat  heart-shaped  as  seen  from  one 
end.  The  term  is,  or  was  formerly,  applied 
to  various  other  bivalves,  and  even  to  gas¬ 
tropod  mollusks. 

2.  A  cockleshell. 

3.  One  of  various  shell-like  objects,  as: 

a  A  shallow  boat,  b  A  confection  of  flour  Cockle  (Carai- 
and  sugar,  with  a  motto.  U.  S.  edule)' 

4.  pi.  Short  for  cockles  o/ the  heart  (see  below). 

cockles  of  the  heart,  a  phrase  (in  which  cockles  is  of  uncer¬ 
tain  meaning)  denoting  the  depths  of  the  heart ;  one’s  in¬ 
most  feelings;  —  used  only  in  such  expressions  as  to  de¬ 
light,  rejoice,  cheer,  warm,  etc.,  the  cockles  0/  one's  heart. 
cock'le,  n.  [Cf.  G.  &  D.  kachel  earthen  vessel,  tile,  OD. 
kakel.]  Any  of  various  forms  of  stove :  a  A  hop-drying 
kiln  ;  an  oast,  b  A  cockle  stove,  c  The  fire  chamber  of 
an  air  stove  or  furnace;  also,  the  dome  of  a  heating  fur¬ 
nace.  d  Porcelain  Making.  A  stove  in  which  biscuit  ware 
is  dried  after  dipping  it  in  glaze  and  before  burning, 
cock'le  (kok'T),  v.  t.  ;  cock'led  (-’Id) ;  cock'ling  (-ling). 
[Of  uncertain  origin.]  To  cause  to  pucker,  or  contract 
into  w  rinkles  or  ridges. 

cock'le,  v.  i.  1.  To  contract  or  bulge  unevenly  into  wrin¬ 
kles,  as  some  kinds  of  cloth  after  a  wetting;  to  pucker. 

2.  To  rise  or  break  into  irregular  tumbling  waves. 

COCk'le,  n.  [Cf.  cockle  to  WTinkle.]  A  pucker,  wrinkle, 
or  bulge;  a  ripple. 

cock'le-bread'  (-bred'),  or  cock'el  ty-bread  (k5k'?l-tT-), 
n.  A  children ’s  sport,  played  in  one  form  by  clasping  the 
knees  while  sitting,  rocking  with  a  kneading  motion,  and 
reciting  a  jingle. 

cock'le-bur'  (-btir'),  n.  a  Any  plant  of  the  genus  Xan- 
thium ,  which  includes  a  number  of  coarse  ambrosiaceous 


weeds  having  rough  leaves  and  prickly  burlike  heads  ;  — ' 
called  also  clotbur.  b  The  burdock. 

COCk'led  (kok'Td),  a.  Having  a  shell. 

The  tender  horns  of  cockled  snails.  Shak. 

cock'led.  p.  a.  Wrinkled;  puckered, 
cockle  hat.  A  hat  bearing  a  cockleshell,  the  badge  of  a 
pilgrim,  esp.  of  one  to  St.  James  of  Compostella  in  Spain. 
COCk'le-shell'  (kbk'T-shSF),  n.  1.  One  of  the  shells  or 
valves  of  a  cockle ;  loosely,  also,  a  scallop  shell,  etc.,  such 
as  that  worn  by  pilgrims. 

2.  A  light  boat;  a  cockboat. 

cockle  stove.  [See  cockle  a  kiln.]  A  large  heating  stove 
in  which  the  air  currents  are  conducted  around  the  fire 
chamber  before  passing  into  the  apartments  to  be  w  armed. 
COCk'loft'  (kbk'loft/  ;  205),  n.  [Prop.,  a  loft  where  cocks 
roost.]  An  upper  loft  or  attic;  a  smaller  garret  next  to 
the  ridge  of  the  roof. 

Quit  the  garret,  and  ascend  into  the  cocklo/t.  Johnson. 
Cock  Lor'el,  or  Cock  lor'el  (-15r'£l),  n.  The  owner  and 
captain  of  Cocke  Lorelles  Bote ,  filled  w  ith  merry  renegades 
of  all  trades,  described  in  a  satirical  poem  of  that  name, 
about  1515.  Hence,  a  rascal ;  renegade, 
cock  metal  A  soft  alloy  for  cocks  or  faucets,  as  one  of 
copper  and  lead. 

COCk'ney  (kbk'ni),  n. ;  pi.  -NEYS  (-nTz).  [ME.  cokenay, 
cokeney,  coknay;  ME.  cok  cock  -j-  nay ,  neye,  for  ey  egg  (cf. 
newt),  AS.  seg.  See  4th  cock,  egg,  n.]  1.  An  egg  ;  prob., 

orig.,  a  small  imperfect  egg  or  “cock’s  egg.”  Obs. 

2.  A  spoilt  child  ;  a  milksop  ;  an  effeminate  person.  Obs. 
3-  A  squeamish  or  affected  woman.  Obs.  Or/.  E.  D. 

Cry  to  it,  nuncle,  as  the  cockney  did  to  the  eels.  Shak. 

4  A  townsman  as  he  appears  to  a  man  of  the  country ;  an 
effeminate  “citified  ”  fellow.  Obs. 

5  Traditionally,  any  one  born  within  the  range  of  sound 
of  the  bells  of  Bow’  Church,  London  ;  broadly,  a  native  or 
a  long-established  resident  of  London  ;  specif.,  a  native  of 
London  residing  in  the  East  End  of  that  city  and  talking 
with  a  certain  characteristic  tw’ang  or  dialect. 

COCk'ney,  a.  Of  or  relating  to,  or  like,  cockneys, 
cock'ney-fy  (-fi),  v.  t.;  -fied  (-fid);  -fy'ing  (-fi'Tng).  [cock¬ 
ney  -j-  -/y-]  To  make  cockney  or  cockneylike.  Colloq.  — 
cock  ney-fi-ca'tion  (-fT-ka'slmn),  n. 

COCk'ney  ism  (-iz’m),  n.  The  characteristics,  manners,  or 
dialect,  of  a  cockney.  —  cock'ney  ize  (-Iz),  v.  t.  it*  t. 
Cockney  School,  or  Cockney  Poets  A  nickname  ap¬ 
plied  by  certain  English  critics  to  a  literary  coterie,  includ¬ 
ing  Leigh  Hunt,  Shelley,  Keats,  and  others, 
cock'pit  (kbk'pTt'),  n.  1.  A  pit  or  inclosure  for  cockfights. 
2  The  pit  of  a  theater.  Obs. 

Can  this  cockpit  hold  the  vasty  fields  of  France  ?  Shak. 

3.  [cap.]  a  A  London  theater  of  the  17th  century,  built 
on  the  site  of  a  cockpit,  b  A  block  of  buildings  on  or  near 
the  site  of  the  cockpit  of  Whitehall  palace,  used  since  the 
17th  century  for  government  offices;  hence,  familiarly, 
the  Treasury,  or  the  Privy  Council  room. 

4.  Naut.  a  An  apartment  of  the  old  sailing  war  vessel, 
usually  on  the  after  part  of  the  orlop  deck  below  the  water 
line,  forming  quarters  for  junior  officers,  and  occupied  by 
the  wounded  in  an  engagement,  b  In  yachts  and  other 
small  vessels,  a  space  low  er  than  the  rest  of  the  deck,  w'bich 
affords  easy  access  to  the  cabin  and  forms  a  sheltered  place 
for  seats,  for  the  helmsman,  etc. 

Cockpit  of  Europe,  Belgium,  as  the  scene  of  numerous  im¬ 
portant  battles. 

cock'roach'  (-roch'),  n.  [Sp.  cucaracha.] 

Any  orthopterous  insect  of  the  family  Blat- 
tidae,  many  species  of  which  are  troublesome 
pests  in  houses  and  ships,  esp.  in  warm  cli¬ 
mates.  They  are  usually  nocturnal  in  hab¬ 
its,  and  of  flattened  form  with  the  head 
strongly  bent  down  under  the  thorax.  The 
antennae  are  long  and  many-jointed.  They 
often  have  small  wrings  or  are  without 
wrings,  esp.  the  females.  They  can  run  with 
great  rapidity.  The  common  species  infest¬ 
ing  houses  in  northern  countries  are  the  so- 
called  black  beetle  ( Stylopyga  orient alis)  and 
the  very  much  smaller  Croton  bug  (Phyllo- 
dromia  germanica).  Periplanetaamericana 
is  larger  than  the  black  beetle,  with  longer 
wings.  It  is  especially  troublesome  on 
ships.  The  Australian  cockroach  ( P .  aus- 
tralasise ),  which  has  a  yellowish  mark  on  Common  Cock- 
tlie  wing  covers,  is  now  widely  distributed  roach  ( Stylopy- 
in  warm  countries.  Blabera  mganteaoi  the  ga  orientalls) 
West  Indies  is  over  three  inches  long.  The  cockroaches  are 
an  ancient  group,  dating  at  least  from  the  Carboniferous, 
cock  robin  The  male  robin  :  —  now  a  nursery  name, 
cocks'cornb'  (kbks'kom'),  n.  1.  a  A  cock’s  comb  or  crest, 
b  =  coxcomb,  in  various  senses. 

2  a  A  garden  plant  of  the  ama- 
ranthaceous  genus  Celosia ,  culti¬ 
vated  for  its  showy  inflorescence. 

The  feathered  type  has  plumelike 
spikes  of  flowers ;  in  the  crested 
type  the  spike  is  abnormally  fas- 
ciated,  growing  into  a  broad,  flat¬ 
tened  mass,  usually  brightly  col¬ 
ored.  b  Any  of  numerous  wild 
plants,  as  the  yellow’  rattle  (Rhi- 
nanthus  cristagalli),  the  wild  pop¬ 
py,  lousewort,  etc.  Eng.  c  In 
Jamaica,  the  fabaceous  shrub  Ery- 
thrina  cristagalli. 
cockscomb  pyrites  A  variety 
of  marcasite  occurring  in  crest¬ 
like  forms.  ( Celosia  cristata). 


cockatoo  orchis.  A  Tasmanian 
orchid  of  the  genus  Caleana  ;  — 
in  allusion  to  the  erectile  sensi¬ 
tive  lip.  resembling  the  crest  of 
a  cockatoo.  (tf.kl.  I 

cockatoo  parakeet  =  cocka-| 
Cock-ayne'.  +  Cockaigne. 
cock'bell7,  n-  f  Cf.  cock  a  cock¬ 
le.]  A  small  bell  ;  also,  an  icicle 
06.«.  or  Dial. 

cock'bill',  n.  See  acockbii.l. 
cock  bread.  A  stimulating  food 
for  fighting  cocks, 
cock  bree  or  broo.  =  cock 
broth.  Scot.  [or  other  fowl.] 
cock  broth.  Broth  of  boiled  cock  | 
cock'-crew'  er.n.  One  whocrows 
like  a  cock.  Rare. 
cock'ee/<kSk'e/),  n  [Scot,  cock, 
cockee.  1  Curling.  The  tee.  Scot. 
cock'el.  +  COCKLE, 
cock'el-ty-bread  '.  Var.  of  cock¬ 


le-bread.  Dial.  Eng. 
cockeney.  +  cockney. 
cock-e'no  (kbk-e'nO),  n.  [Cf. 
F.  cogvelicot.]  The  corn  poppy. 
Dial.  Eng. 

cock'er.  coco,  cocoa. 
cock'er.  ».  One  who  cocks  hay  ; 
a  harvest  worker  ;  a  reaper, 
cock'er- non'ny,  cock'er-non  ie 
(kbk'er-nbn'T),  n.  The  gather¬ 
ing  of  a  young  woman  s  hair 
under  the  snood  or  fillet.  Scot. 
cock'er-y  (-T),  a  Cockering  or 
tottering  ;  liable  to  fall.  Scot. 
cock'et,  a.  [F.  coquet  coquet¬ 
tish.]  Pert ;  saucy  ;  brisk.  Obs. 
cock'et,  v.  t.  [C'f.  cock  to  se¬ 
cure  by  a  cog  hold.]  Arch.  To 
mortise  ;  ioin.  Obs. 

•ockewold.  cuckold. 
cock'eyed  ('kok'Td'),  a.  Having 
a  cockeye  or  cockeyes.  Colloq. 


cockeyed  bob  A  squall.  Slang, 

West  Australia.  [  Obs.  I 

cock'glade  .  n.  =  cockshoot.  | 
cock'le  (kbk'T).  Var  of  cocky. 
cock'ie-leek'ie.  Var.  of  cocka- 

LF.EKIE. 

cockille.  +  cockle. 
cock'i-ly  (kfik'T-lY),  adv.  of 
COCKY.  Colloq.  [  Colloq.  I 

cock'i  ness.  n.  See  -ness.| 
cocking  main.  A  series  of  cock¬ 
fights. 

cock'it.  Dial.  var.  of  cocket. 
cock'i.  Cockle.  Ref.  Sp. 
cock'-laird',  n.  [4th  cock  + 
laird .]  One  who  owns  and  cul¬ 
tivates  a  small  piece  of  land  ;  — 
jocular  or  contemptuous.  Scot. 
cock'le,  a.  [Cf.  cockle,  r.  1.] 
Whimsical;  — chiefly  in  comb.; 
as,  rocMe-headed.  Obs.  or  Scot. 
cock'le,  n.  [Cf.  F.  coquille 


shell.]  A  curl  or  ringlet.  Obs. 
cock'le,  n.  =  cochlea,  1. 
cock'le,'-./.  [Cf. cockle  a  shell.] 
To  wabble.  Dial.  Eng. 
cockle  boat.  A  cockle  or  cock¬ 
boat.  [  Dial.  I 

cockle  button.  The  burdock.! 
cockle  garden.  An  inclosed 
place  on  a  seacoast  for  the  breed¬ 
ing  of  cockles.  Eng. 
cockle  oast.  A  hop-drying  kiln, 
cock'ler,  n.  One  who  takes  and 
sells  cockles.  British. 
cockle  stairs  =  cochlea, 1.05*. 
cockle  strewer.  One  employed 
to  Btrew  powdered  cockleshells 
over  a  patch  of  ground  for  the 
game  of  pall-mall, 
cock'let.  n.  See  -let. 
cock'le- wife/.  ».  A  woman  who 
gathers  the  edible  mollusks 
called  cockles,  to  sell. 


cock'-light',  n.  Twilight  :  a  Of 
morning,  cockcrow,  b  Of  even 
ing,  roosting  time.  Dial.  Eng. 
cock'ling,  n.  See  1st  -ling. 
cockloche.  n.  [Cf.  F.  coqueluche 
a  hood,  a  favorite.]  A  fellow'  ;  — 
used  contemptuously.  Obs. 
cock 'mas  ter,  n.  A  gamecock 
fancier. 

cock'match',  n.  A  cockfight, 
cock 'mate  ,  n.  Chief  mate  or 
friend  ;  an  intimate.  Obs. 
cock'ney,  v.  t.  To  pamper  ; 
to  make  a  pet  of.  Obs.  [-dom.I 
cock'ney-dom  (-dttm),  n.  See| 
cock'ney-ish.  a.  See  -ish.  — 
cock'ney-ish-ly,  adv. 
cockoloach.  +  cockloche. 
cockow.  ^  CUCKOO, 
cock'pad  die  (k  C  k'pfi  d/*  1), 
cock'pai  dle  (  kOk'pa'd’l),  n. 
The  lumpfish.  Scot. 


cock  penny.  A  customary  fee 
formerly  given  at  Shrovetide  to 
the  masters  of  certain  schools  in 
northern  England  It  was  origi¬ 
nally  spent  lor  cockfighting  or 
cockthrowing.  [cockerel.) 
cock'rell.  Obs  or  dial.  var.  of  | 
cock'rill.  +  cockerel. 
cock'rood',  n.  =  cockshoot. 
Obs. 

cock’s  body,  inter).  See  cock, 
for  God.  Obs.  or  Archaic. 
cock  schnapper.  See  schnap- 

PER. 

cocks'combed  (k5ks'k5md/),n. 
Hort  Fasciated  or  flattened  ; 
as,  cockscombed  strawberries, 
cockscomb  grass.  A  grass  (Cy- 
nosurus  echmatus)  of  southern 
Eurone.the  flat  upright  spikesof 
which  resemble  a  cock’s  comb, 
cockscomb  morion.  A  kind  of 


ale,  senate,  c&re,  Am,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofd ;  eve,  £vent,  find,  recent,  maker;  ice,  ill;  old,  obey,  orb,  ddd,  36ft,  connect ;  use,  unite,  urn,  up,  circus,  menu ; 

II  Foreign  Word.  +  Obsolete  Variant  of.  +  combined  with.  =  equals. 


COCKSFOOT 


429- 


CODE  NAPOLEON 


COCks'fOOt7  (k5ka'fd6t/)i  n-  a  Orchard  grass,  b  The  gar¬ 
den  celandine ;  also,  the  columbine.  Obs.  c  Crab  grass 
( Syntherisma  sanguinalis)  ;  —  called  also  cocksfoot  finger 

grass. 

cocks 'head  <  -liSd7),  n.  A  fabaceous  herb  (Onobrychis 
capul-galli ),  having  small  spiny-crested  pods. 

COCK'shut7  (kbk'shfit7),  71.  Evening  twilight ;  as,  cockshut 
time  or  light.  Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng.  Shak. 

COCk'shy7  (-shi7),  n.  1.  Cockthrowing,  or  one  of  similar 
sports  played  with  cocks. 

2.  A  throw  or  shy  at  an  object  set  up  or  taken  as  a  mark  ; 
also,  a  mark  or  target  so  made  or  taken. 

3.  An  outfit  of  coconuts  or  other  objects  set  up,  as  by  a 
strolling  faker,  to  be  thrown  at  with  sticks. 

COCk  sparrow  The  male  sparrow;  fig.,  a  small,  pert, 
or  otherwise  sparrowlike  man  — cock  -spar'row  ish.  a. 
COCk'spur  (kbk'spfir7),  n.  1.  A  cock’s  spur. 

2.  A  small  tripod  or  wedge  of  fire  clay  used  to  support  or 
separate  pieces  of  pottery  during  the  glazing  process. 

3.  a  A  species  of  Crataegus ,  or  hawthorn  (C.  crus-galli ), 
having  long,  straight  thorns  ;  —  called  also  cockspur  thorn. 
b  A  small  West  Indian  tree  ( Pisonia  aculeata)  with  re¬ 
clining  thorny  branches  and  viscid  burlike  fruit. 

COCkSPUr  grass.  Any  grass  of  the  genus  Echinochloa , 
esp.  the  barn  grass  (E.  crus-galli). 

cockspur  thorn  a  =  cockspur,  3  a.  b  The  moraceous 
plant  Cudrania  javanensis;  —  called  also  cockspur  vine.  Its 
yellow  wood  is  one  of  the  fustics.  Australia. 

COCk'SUre7  (-shoor7;  k5k7sliobr'),  a.  1.  Perfectly  safe.  Obs. 
We  steal  as  in  a  castle,  cocksure ;  .  .  .  we  walk  invisible.  Shak. 

2.  Wholly  trustworthy  ;  of  certain  issue. 

3.  Quite  certain  ;  now,  often,  presuminglv  certain.  Colloq. 

I  thought  myself  cocksure  of  the  horse.  Rope. 

cock 'sure.  adv.  With  complete  security  or  certainty. 
COCk'tail7  (k5k'tal7),  7i.  1.  a  A  horse  with  its  tail  docked 

to  a  stump  like  a  cock’s  tail,  b  Stock  Breeding.  A  horse, 
not  of  pure  breed,  but  generally  having  only  one  eighth  or 
one  sixteenth  impure  blood  in  his  veins. 

2.  A  person  passing  for  a  gentleman,  but  underbred. 
Slang ,  Eng. 

It  was  in  the  second  affair  that  poor  little  Barney  showed  he 
was  a  cocktail.  _  Thackeray. 

3.  Zodl.  A  rove  beetle  ;  —  from  its  habit  of  raising  its  tail. 

4.  Any  of  various  beverages  of  spirit,  iced,  and  flavored 
with  bitters.  Chiefly  U.  S. 

6.  A  preparation  of  raw  oysters  or  clams  in  ketchup  and 
lemon  juice,  seasoned  with  tabasco  sauce,  etc.,  and  served 
in  a  glass  ;  as,  oyster  cocktail ;  clam  cocktail. 

6.  A  kind  of  cloud.  See  cirrus,  3. 

COCk'tail  .  a.  Of,  pert,  to,  or  characteristic  of,  a  cocktail. 
COCk'— tailed/  (-tald7),  a.  1.  Docked  in  the  tail  so  that  the 
stump  stieks  up  like  a  cock’s  tail ;  —  said  of  horses. 

2.  With  the  tail  or  hinder  part  of  the  body  cocked  up. 
cock'throw  ing  (-thro'Tng),  n.  An  old  sport  of  throvying 
sticks  at  a  cock  tied  to  a  stake.  It  was  a  favorite  pastime 
at  Shrovetide. 

COCk'up/  (kbk'Qp7),  a.  1.  Cocked,  or  turned  up,  at  the  tip. 
2.  Print.  Extending  much  above  the  general  top  line  of 
the  other  letters ;  —  said  of  a  large  initial  or  a  superior 
character. 

COCk'up7,  n.  1.  A  turn  up  at  the  point  of  anything. 

2.  A  hat  or  cap  turned  up  in  front. 

3.  A  large,  highly  esteemed,  edible  serranoid  marine  fish  of 
India  ( Lates  calcarifer).  It  ascends  the  larger  rivers. 

4.  Print.  A  superior  figure 
or  letter  used  for  contractions, 
as  in  “  Mr.”  or  “  A1.” 

cock'y  (-T),  a.  [SeecocKET,  o.] 

Pert ;  conceited.  Colloq. 

Cocky  little  cities.  Eliot  Gregory. 
cock  y  ol'ly.  or  cock  y  ol'y, 
bird  (k5k7T-<51'T).  [Cf.  4th 
cock  ;  yellow.]  A  pet  name 
for  any  small  bird. 

SO'CO  (ko'ko),  7i.,  or  (in  sense  1) 

COCO  palm.  Less  correctly 
written  cocoa.  See  Note  below. 

[Sp.  &  Pg.  coco  coconut,  in  Sp. 
also,  coco  palm.  The  Portuguese 
name  is  said  to  have  been  given 
from  the  monkeylike  face  at  the 
base  of  the  nut,  fr.  Pg.  coco ,  a  bug¬ 
bear,  an  ugly  mask  to  frighten 
children.]  1.  A  tall  pinnate¬ 
leaved  palm  (Cocos  nucifera) 
found  throughout  the  tropics,  and 
generally  thought  to  have  origi¬ 
nated  in  Asia  or  in  Polynesia.  It  is 
one  of  the  most  important  palms ; ; 
the  leaves  furnish  thatch,  a  kind 
of  toddy  is  made  from  the  flower- 


hard  wood 
fruit  of  this 


ing  spathe.  and  the 
is  used  for  building. 

2.  The  coconut,  or 
palm.  See  coconut. 

3.  a  =  coco  grass,  b  The  taro. 
Jamaica. 

The  spelling  cocoa  ap¬ 
peared  first  in  Johnson’s  dic- 


Coco  Palm  ( Cocos  nucifera) 
with  section  of  Fruit. 


16th-century  morion,  with  an 
upright  comblike  crest, 
cock'shoot',  //.  An  open  way 
or  glade  through  a  wood,  where 
woodcocks,  etc.,  fly  or  shoot, 
and  mav  be  caught  by  nets 
stretched  acros&.  Ohs. 
cock'jffiot'.  //.  An  object  used 
as  a  mark  for  thrown  missiles  ;  a 
shot  at  such  an  object.  Colloq. 
cock'shy'ing.  n.  Playing  at 
cockshy. 

cock  sorrel.  The  sour  dock 
Rume: r  acetosa.  [spur,  3  a.  I 

cockspur  hawthorn  =  cock-| 
cockspur  rye.  Ergoted  rye. 
cock'-stone',  n  =  alectorian. 
cock'-stride',  u.  A  cock’s  stride 
or  step. 

cock'sure'ness.  n.  See -ness. 
cock'swain.  Var.  of  cox s\*  UK. 
cock'sy  ( kBk'sY).  Var.  of  coxy. 
Scot.  Sf  Dial.  Eng. 
cockt.  Cocked.  Ref.  Sp. 
cocktail  fucoid.  Raleobot.  = 
CAUDA  OALLI. 

cock  thrashing.  An  old  sport 
in  which  the  players  were  blind¬ 


folded  and  set  to  whip  at  a  cock. 

cock/-throp/pled( -th  rCp^ld).  a. 
Ilavinga  curved  or  bowed  wind¬ 
pipe  wnen  he  bridles  :  —  said  of 
a  horse.  Oxf.  E.  D. 

cock'web'.  Dial,  for  cobweb. 
cock'weed  .  n.  a  PeppergTass. 
b  Corn  cockle.  Obs. 
cock'y  (kBk'Y),  7i.  Dim.  of 
cock,  a  fowl  ;  —  used  formerly 
as  a  term  of  endearment, 
cock'y,  cock'ie  (kOk'l),  n.  A 
small  farmer  ;  a  cockatoo.  Col¬ 
loq.,  Australia. 

cock'y-leek'ie,  cocky-leek'y. 
Var.  of  cook  \ leek i K. 
co'-clause',  «.  Gram.  A  cobr- 
dinate  clause, 
code.  cockle. 

Codes.  Horatius.  See  Hora- 
tius  Cocles. 
co'coa.  Var.  of  coco, 
co'coa-bay',  n.  A  form  of  ele¬ 
phantiasis.  West  Indies. 
cocoa  butter.  See  cacao.  2 
co'coa-nut'.  Var.  of  coconut. 
cocoanut  oil,  palm.  etc.  \  ars. 
Of  COCONUT  OIL,  PALM,  etC. 


tionary,  probably  as  a  mistake,  and  later  became  the  more 
common  spelling ;  coco,  however,  is  the  spelling  preferred 
by  careful  writers. 

co'coa  (ko'ko;  orig.  ko-ko'a),  n.  [Corrupted  fr.  cacao.] 

1.  =  cacao, 1. 

2.  a  The  pulverized  seeds  of  the  cacao,  from  which  a  por¬ 
tion  of  the  fat  has  been  extracted,  b  The  beverage  pre¬ 
pared  by  cooking  this  powder  in  boiling  water. 

cocoa  bean.  The  beanlike  seed  of  the  cacao, 
cocoa  nibs.  The  roasted  seeds  of  cacao,  divested  of  their 
husks.  They  are  often  marketed  in  this  form,  being 
ready  for  manufacture  into  cocoa  and  chocolate, 
cocoa  paste.  A  paste  consisting  of  the  moistened  ground 
seeds  of  cacao,  now  generally  superseded  by  cocoa  nibs. 
COCOa  powder  A  variety  of  brown  gunpowder  ;  —  so 
called  from  its  color.  It  gives  a  high  initial  velocity,  with 
relatively  low  pressure  on  the  walls  of  the  gun. 

COCOa  shells.  The  husks  of  cacao  seeds,  used  in  the  prep¬ 
aration  of  a  very  weak  beverage  similar  to  cocoa, 
co  co-bo'lo  (ko'ko-bo'lo),  n.  [Sp.  cocobolo ,  prob.  fr.  a  na¬ 
tive  name.]  A  beautiful  dark-colored  hard  wood  of  un¬ 
certain  origin.  It  is  used  in  cabinetmaking,  etc. 

COCO  grass,  a  Thenutgrass(Cypm/sr<)fM?mm?).  b  Either 
of  two  grasses:  (1)  Panicum  clandestinum  of  the  United 
States.  (2)  Apera  spica-venti  of  Europe,  adventive  in 
America. 

CO'co-nut7  (ko'ko-nut7),  n-  Also  cocoanut.  The  fruit  of 
the  coco,  or  coco  palm  (Cocos  nucifera).  It  is  the  most 
important  economic  product  of  the  tropics.  The  thick 
meat  or  endosperm  of  the  seed  is  used  for  food  both  ripe 
and  unripe,  and  the  milky  fluid  in  the  fresh  nut  furnishes 
a  refreshing  drink.  The  fiber  derived  from  the  husk  (see 
coir)  is  variously  utilized,  and  the  dried  meat,  called  co¬ 
pra ,  and  coconut  oil  are  extensively  exported.  See  coco,  1. 
coconut  oil  Also  coconut  butter.  A  fixed  oil  extracted 
from  coconuts.  It  is  nearly  colorless  when  pure,  and  is  of 
the  consistency  of  butter  at  ordinary  temperatures.  It  is 
extensively  used  for  making  soap,  candles,  etc.,  as  an  adul¬ 
terant  of  butter^and  lard,  and  in  the  tropics  as  food, 
co-coon'  (ko-koon'),  n.  [F.  cocon ,  Pr.  coucoun ,  fr.  coco 
shell,  akin  to  F.  coque  shell  of  eggs  and  insects.  Cf. 
cockle  a  mollusk.]  Zodl.  a  The  envelope,  often  composed  I 
largely  of  6ilk,  which  the  larvae  of  many  insects  form 
about  themselves  previous  to  changing  to  a  pupa,  and  in 
which  they  pass  the  pupa  stage.  Those  of  the  silkworms 
are  the  source  of  the  silk  of  commerce,  b  Any  of  various 
other  protective  coverings  produced  by  animals,  as  the 
cases  of  silk  made  by  spiders  for  their  eggs,  the  egg  cases  of 
mucus  secreted  by  leeches  and  earthworms,  the  slimy  cell 
in  which  the  mudfish  of  Africa  passes  the  dry  season,  etc. 
co-coon'er-y  (-er-T),  n.  ;  pi.  -ies  (-Yz).  A  place  for  raising 
silkworms  ;  also,  a  depot  for  collecting  cocoons. 

CO'CO  plum  (ko'ko).  Also  cocoa  plum.  [Prob.  for  icaco 
plum. j  An  amygdalaceous  tree  ( Chrusobalanus  icaco)  of 
southern  Florida,  Mexico,  and  the  West  Indies,  having 
thick,  shining  leaves  and  small  flowers ;  also,  its  plum¬ 
like  fruit,  used  for  preserves. 

Co'cos  (ko'kbs),  ?i.  [NL.  See  coco.]  Bot.  A  genus  of 
pinnate-leaved  palms,  natives  chiefly  of  tropical  South 
America,  including  the  coco.  They  are  all  characterized 
by  the  large  fruit  with  thick  fibrous  pericarp,  inclosing  a 
bony  nut  w  ith  three  spots  at  the  base.  See  coco,  1,  coconut. 
COCO  wood  Also  cocoa  wood.  a  The  hard,  dark  brown 
wood  of  the  East  Indian  euphorbiaceous  tree  Aporosa 
dioica:  —  called  also  kokra  wood,  b  A  somewhat  similar 
wood  from  the  West  Indian  mimosaceous  tree  Inga  vera. 
COC'tlle  (kSk'til  ;  -til),  a.  [L.  coctilis ,  fr.  coqvere.  See 
cook.]  Made  by  baking,  or  exposing  to  heat,  as  a  brick. 
COC'tion  (-shun),  n.  [L.  coctio.]  1.  Boiling. 

2.  Baking;  ripening;  preparative  process.  Obs. 

3.  Med.  a  Digestion.  Obs.  b  The  change  which  the 
humorists  believed  morbific  matter  to  undergo  before 
elimination.  Obs. 

co'cum  (ko'kwm),  n .,  cocum  butter,  or  cocum  oil. 

[Prob.  fr.  native  name.]  A  fixed  oil  obtained  from  the 
seeds  of  a  small  East  Indian  clusiaceous  tree  (Garcinia  in- 
dica),  used  to  adulterate  melted  butter  in  India. 

CO'CUS  wood  (ko'kfts).  The  wood  of  the  granadilla  tree 
(Brya  cbenus),  used  for  making  flutes  and  other  musical 
instruments.  See  granadilla  tree. 

cod  (kbd),  n.  [AS.  codd  small  bag  ;  akin  to  Icel.  koddi 
pillow,  Sw.  kudde  cushion.]  1.  A  small  bag  or  pouch  ; 
esp.,  a  civet  or  musk  bag.  Obs. 

2.  A  husk  ;  a  pod  (cf.  peasecod).  Now  Chiefly  Dial. 

3.  Obs.  a  The  belly.  Chaucer,  b  The  scrotum. 

4.  The  closed  lower  end  of  a  trawl  or  other  fishing  net. 

6.  An  inmost  reach  or  recess  of  a  bay  or  inland  sea.  Obs. 

cod,  n.  [Cf.  Icel.  koddi.]  1.  A  pillow  or  cushion.  Scot, 
or  Obs.  Dial.  Eng. 

2.  Mech.  An  axle  bearing,  formerly  esp.  one  of  those  on 
which  a  church  bell  is  swung. 

COd,  n.  [Of  uncertain  origin.]  A  soft-finned  fish  (Gadtts 


call  arias)  of  the  colder  parts  of  the  North  Atlantic,  one  of 
the  most  important  food  fishes  of  the  world.  A  very  closely 
allied  species,  the  Alaska  cod  (G.  7nacrocephalus),  inhabits 
the  North  Pacific.  The  usual  weight  of  the  cod  is  about  10 
pounds,  but  individuals  of  75  pounds  or  more  are  sometimes 
taken.  It  is  olivaceous  above,  and  lighter  below,  with  a  con¬ 
spicuous  w  hitish  lateral  line.  It  is  usually  taken  with  hand 
or  trawl  lines  in  water  from  20  to  40  fathoms  deep.  The 
most  extensive  fisheries  are  those  of  the  Banks  of  New¬ 
foundland,  but  those  of  the  New  England  and  Norwegian 
coasts  are  also  important.  Fishermen  on  the  New  England 
coast  distinguish:  Bank  cod,  those  from  the  Banks  of  New¬ 
foundland  :  shore,  or  native,  cod,  those  from  near  their  own 
shores ;  rock  cod,  those  which  live  among  rocky  ledges,  and 
are  often  spotted  with  red,  etc.  These  are,  however,  all  of 
the  same  species.  The  name  cod  is  also  applied  as  a  gen¬ 
eral  name  to  fish  of  the  family  Gadidae  (which  see),  of  which 
the  cod  is  the  type,  and  is  applied  to  various  other  fishes  of 
different  countries.  In  Australia  it  is  given  to  Lotella  cal - 
larias  of  the  Gadidae,  and  to  several  serranoid  fishes  (see 
Murray  cod)  ;  in  New  Zealand  to  Polyprion  progtialhus  of 
the  Serranidae,  and  others.  See  also  tomcod,  buffalo  cod, 
rock  cod,  red  cod,  etc. 

CO'da  (ko'da),  7i.  [It.,  tail ;  cf.  L.  cauda.]  Music.  A  few 

closing  measures  added  beyond  the  formal  end  of  a  com¬ 
position,  esp.  of  one  in  canon,  rondo,  or  sonata  form. 

Beethoven’s  greatest  innovation  was  his  extension  of  the  coda. 
Before  Ins  time  the  coda  was  little  more  than  a  few  bars  of  tonic 
and  dominant  to  emphasize  the  key  and  to  avoid  the  bathos  of 
ending  up  twice  the  same  w  ay  :  Beethoven's  codas  are  long  per¬ 
orations,  forming  a  climax  to  all  that  has  gone  before. 

Encyc.  Brit. 

CO-dam'lne  (ko-d2m'Tn;  ko'dd-min  ;  ko'da-men' ;  184),  n. 
Also  -in.  [codeine  -f-  amine.]  Chem.  A  crystalline  alka¬ 
loid,  C20H25O4N,  found  in  the  aqueous  extract  of  opium. 
COd'dle  (k5d'’l),  v.  t. ;  cod'dled  (-’Id) ;  cod'dling  (-ling). 
[Cf.  E.  dial,  caddie,  to  coax,  spoil,  fondle,  and  cade,  u.] 
1.  To  parboil,  or  soften  by  boiling  ;  to  stew. 

It  [the  guava  fruit]  may  be  coddled.  Dampier. 
2  To  roast,  as  apples,  in  an  oven.  Dial.  Eng. 

3.  To  treat  with  excessive  tenderness  ;  to  cocker  ;  pamper. 

He  [Lord  Byron]  never  coddled  his  reputation.  Southey. 
code  (kod),  71.  [F.,  fr.  L.  codex ,  caudex,  the  stock  or  stem 
of  a  tree,  a  board  or  tablet  of  wood  smeared  over  with 
wax,  on  which  the  ancients  originally  wrote  ;  hence,  a 
book,  a  writing.]  1.  Ro7n.  Law.  a  Any  of  the  various 
systematic  collections  of  laws  made  during  the  later  em¬ 
pire,  esp.  of  those  made  under  the  emperors  and  pub¬ 
lished  with  statutory  force.  These  codes  are  the  Gregorian, 
Hermogenian,  Theodosian,  and  the  Corpus  Juris  Civilis 
(see  these  terms),  b  By  way  of  eminence,  “  The  Code,’* 
the  Justinian  code. 

2  Any  systematic  body  of  law,  esp.  one  giveu  statutory 
force  ;  a  compilation  of  laws  by  public  authority  ;  a  digest. 
Such  codes  exist  regularly  in  the  states  of  the  continent 
of  Europe  and  of  Latin  America  ;  and  the  laws  of  England 
and  many  of  the  States  of  the  United  States  have  been,  or 
are  being,  codified.  The  general  plan  is  to  make  five 
codes  :  a  civil  code  for  the  law  of  persons,  property,  obliga¬ 
tions,  etc.;  a  commercial  code ;  a  criminal,  or  penal,  code ; 
and  codes  of  civil  and  criminal  procedure.  Various  codes 
of  historical  importance  are  the  Amalfitan  Code,  Consolato 
del  Mare,  Draconian  Code,  Laws  of  Ol^ron,  Laws  of  Wis- 
by,  Laws  of  Manu,  Code  Napoleon,  etc.  See  these  terms. 

3.  Any  system  of  principles,  rules,  or  regulations  relating 
to  one  subject,  or  a  formal  statement  of  them;  as,  the 
medical  code ,  governing  the  professional  conduct  of  physi¬ 
cians  ;  the  social  code  of  good  manners. 

4.  a  A  system  of  signals  for  communication  by  means  of 
the  telegraph,  heliograph,  flags,  or  other  signaling  devices ; 
as,  the  Morse  code  (which  see),  b  A  system  of  words  or 
other  symbols  arbitrarily  used  to  represent  words  or 
phrases  for  brevity  or  secrecy ;  as,  the  Western  Union  code. 

5.  A  body  of  writings  forming  a  book,  or  a  recognized  di¬ 
vision  of  such  writings  ;  as,  the  New  Testament  code.  Obs. 
Code7  Civ'il  (kod  sTv'Tl)  or  ||  Code7  Ci7vil'  (kod7  se'vel'). 
See  Code  Napoleon.  —  C.  of  Ham  mu  ra'bi  (hanVdb-ra'bTj,  a 
collection  of  edicts  or  laws  published  by  Hammurabi,  a 
king  of  the  first  dynasty  of  Babylon  (fl.  2342  b.  c.  ?).  In 
1901-2  three  fragments  of  a  stele  inscribed  with  247  of 
these  laws  were  discovered  at  the  sight  of  Susa,  the  ancient 
capital  of  Elam,  where  it  had  probably  been  conveyed  as 
a  trophy  from  Sippara.  The  laws  present  many  analogies 
with  early  Hebrew  law.  —  C.  of  Holiness.  =  Law  of  Holi¬ 
ness.  —  c.,  or  law,  of  honor,  or  honour,  certain  rules  recog¬ 
nized  and  prevailing  among  persons  of  a  given  social  class, 
profession,  or  like  associations,  and  founded  on  a  regard 
to  reputation  ;  specif.,  the  rules  formerly  governing  duels 
and  their  preliminaries. 

code  (kod),  v.  t.  ;  cod'ed  (kod'Sd) ;  cod'ing  (kod'Tng).  To 
categorize  by  a  code  ;  to  put  in,  or  into  the  form  of,  a  code ; 
as,  to  code  a  telegram  ;  to  code  a  system  of  laws.  Colloq. 
CO7  dec'll  na'tion  (ko'dgk'lT-na'shSn),  n.  Aslron.  d:  Navig. 
The  complement  of  the  declination  ;  —  usually  called  the 
polar  distance. 

C(pde  fend'ant  (ko'de-fSn'dant),  n.  A  joint  defendant. 
CO-de'ine  (ko-de'Tn  ;  ko'de-en  ;  277),  n.  Also  CO-de'la  (ko- 
de'yri),  co-de'in.  [Gr.  Koifieta  poppy  head.]  Chem.  A 
crystalline  alkaloid,  C18H._M03N,  associated  in  opium  with 
morphine  and  similar  to  the  latter,  but  feebler,  in  its  ac¬ 
tion.  It  is  a  methyl  derivative  of  morphine. 

Code7  •Na/PO/ld/ori'  (kod7  na/poGa^N').  [F  ]  Properly, 
the  French  law  as  embodied  in  the  so-called  “Five  Codes’’ 


cocoa  plant,  a  The  cacao  tree. 

b  The  coca. 

cocoa  plum  Var.  of  coco  plum. 
cocoa  tea  The  beverage  made 
from  cocoa  shells, 
co'co-to'las.  Var.  of  cocobolo. 
||  co  co'  de  mer'  (ko'ko'  dS 
mar').  [F.,  lit.,  sea  coconut.] 
=  DOCBI.E  coconut. 
cocodrill.  +  crocodile. 
co  con-nec'tion,  n.  See  co-,  3  a. 
co'con-spir'a-tor,  n.  See  co-,3b. 
co  con  stit'u  ent.  <l  See  co-,  2. 

co',con-stit'u  ent.  n. 
co'con-trac'tor,  n.  See  co-. 
coconut  crab.  =  purse  crab. 
coconut  matting.  Matting  made 
from  fiber  of  the  coconut  husk, 
coconut  palm.  =  COCO,  1, 
coconut  shy.  A  cockshy  in 
which  coconuts  are  thrown  at. 
coconut  walk.  _See  walk.  7j. 
co-coon'  (k6-koon').  Var.  of 
cacoon. 

co-coon',  v.  1 .  To  form  a  cocoon. 
—  v.  t.  To  wrap  as  in  a  cocoon, 
coco  palm.  =  coco,  1. 
coco  sedge.  =  coco  grass  a 


||  co'cotte'  (k  f/k  0  t'),  n.  [F.] 

1.  A  loose  woman. 

2.  A  kind  of  iron  casserole  or 
stew  pan  with  two  loop  handles 
and  a  cover. 

co-cov'e-nan-tor.  n.  Seeco-,3b. 
cocow.  +  CUCKOO. 

Cocquany.  +  Cockaigne. 
cocquel.  +  cockle,  mollusk. 
cocquet.  var.  of  cocket. 
co'-cre-ate',  v.  t.  See  co-,  1  — 
co'-cre-a'tor,  n.  —  co'-cre-a'tor- 
8 hip,  n. 

co-cred'i-tor,  n.  See  co-,  3. 
coct,  v.  t.  [L.  coctus ,  p.  p.  of 
conuere  to  cook,  digest.]  To 
boil  :  to  digest :  to  bake.  Obs. 
coc'ti-ble  (kfik'tl-b’l),  a.  ISee 
coctilk.]  See -able.  Obs. 
co-cui'sa.  co-cui'za  (kfi-kwe'- 
sd  ;  268),  »/.  [Sp.  cocuiza ,  prob. 
of  Amer.  origin.]  The  giant  lily, 
cocumber,  x  cucumber. 
co  -cu-ra'tor.  n.  See  co- 
co-cur'rent.  o.  See  co-,  3  b.^ 

||  co-cu'yo  (kf>-koo'.v5).  Var. 
of  cucu.10,  crcuYO. 

Co-cy'tus  (-sT'tus),  71.  [L.,  fr. 


Gr.  Kcokvtos,  lit.,  a  wailing,  fr  . 
Kuncvciv  to  wail.]  Class.  Myth. 
A  river  of  Hades.  Cf.  Ache¬ 
ron,  Styx.  —  Co-cy'te-an  (ko- 
sT'tP-dn),  a.  Rare. 

cod  +  QUOTH, 
cod,  v.  i.  To  fish  for  cod. 
cod,  7i.  A  fellow  :  a  codger  ;  a 
fool.  Vulgar  or  Slang. 
cod.  r.  t.  1.  To  hoax  :  to  poke 
fun  at;  to  banter.  71.  A  hoax. 
Vulgar  Slang  or  Dial. 

Cod.  Abbr.  Codex. 

C.  0.  D.  Abbr.  Cash  (or  Collect) 
on  delivery.  [teus. 

Cod.  Arg.  Abbr.  Codex  Argen-| 
cod'bait'.  Var.  of  cadbait. 
cod  banger.  A  vessel  used  in 
the  cod  fishery. 

cod'bank',  n.  A  submarine 
bank  frequented  by  cod. 
codber,  n.  [cod  a  pillow  +  ME. 
here  a  pillowcase  ]  A  pillow¬ 
case.  Obs. 

Cod.  Civ  Abbr  Code  Civil, 
codde,  71.  [L.  codex,  caudex .] 

Stem  or  stock  of  a  plant.  Obs. 
codde.  Obs.  or  dial.  var.  of  cod. 


cod'ded,  a.  Obs.  Rot.  a  Bear¬ 

ing  cods  or  pods.  b  In  the  fruit- 
ing  state  ;  in  the  ear,  as  corn, 
coddepiece.  +  codpiece. 
cod'der  (kOd'Sr),  n.  A  gatherer 
of  cods  or  peas.  Dial.  Eng. 
cod'der,  n.  A  codfisher. 
cod'der,  n.  [From  cod  a  cush¬ 
ion.)  One  who  works  in  leather  ; 
a  saddler.  Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 
cod 'ding.  a.  Lustful.  Obs.  Shak. 
cod'dle,  7i.  A  coddled  or  self- 
indulged  person.  Colloq. 
cod'dle.  Dial.  var.  of  cuddle, 
to  fondle. 

cod'dv  (k8d'Y),a.  Characterized 
by  coasor  pods  ;  huskv.  Ob\ 
cod'dy-mod  dy  (-mdd'Y),  n.  A 
gull,  esp.  the  black-headed  gull. 
Loral,  Eng. 

code,  f  con,  cud.  [O6.1.I 
code,  71.  Cobbler’s  wax  or  pitch.] 
code.  71.  A  chrism  cloth.  Obs. 
co-debt'or,  n.  See  co-,  3. 
eode'lesB.  <1.  See  -less. 
co  de-lin'quent,  n.  See  co-,  3  b. 
—  co'de-lin'quen  cy,  71. 

Code  N.  Abbr.  Code  Napoleon. 


food,  f 04) t ;  out,  oil  ;  chair  ;  go  ;  sing,  iijk  ;  then,  thin ;  nature,  verdure  (250) ;  K  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144) ;  boN  ;  yet ;  zh  =  z  in  azure.  N umbers  refer  to  §§  in  Guide. 

Full  explanations  of  Abbreviations,  Signs,  etc.,  immediately  precede  the  Vocabulary. 
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CCELOGYNE 


enacted  between  1804  and  1810;  commonly, the  civil  code  en¬ 
acted  Mar.  21, 1804,  as  the  Code  Civil  des  FransaU  (da  fniN'se'), 
and  as  the  Code  Napoldon  Sept.  3,  1807.  The  code  is  a  com¬ 
promise  between  the  essentially  German  customary  law 
of  the  northern  provinces  and  the  mainly  Roman  law  of 
the  eastern  and  southern  provinces.  It  introduced  little 
new  law.  This  law  followed  the  French  conquests,  and 
still  is  in  force,  or  strongly  affects  the  law,  in  Belgium, 
Holland,  some  of  the  Swiss  cantons,  Louisiana,  and  Spain 
and  Spanish  America. 

||  co-det'ta  (ko-dgt'ta),  n.  [It.,  dim.  of  coda  tail.]  Music. 
A  short  passage  connecting  two  sections,  but  not  forming 
part  of  either  ;  a  short  coda. 

CQ'dex  (ko'dSks),  n.  ;  pi.  codices  (k5d'I-sez  ;  ko'dl- ;  277). 
[L.  See  code.]  1.  =  code,  1, 2,  3  ;  —  chietly  Obs.  except 
as  a  collection  of  canons. 

2.  A  manuscript  book;  an  ancient  manuscript,  as  of  the 
Scriptures,  or  of  the  classics.  Besides  several  fragments  of 
papyrus,  there  are  known  about  a  hundred  and  fourteen  cod¬ 
ices  of  the  Bible,  that  is,  manuscripts  on  parchment  in  uncial 
characters,  dating  from  the  4th  to  the  10th  century,  and  spine 
twelve  hundred  manuscripts,  known  as  cursives,  written  in  a 
small  running  hand  (some  on  parchment,  later  on  paper),  dating 
from  the  0th  to  the  16th  century,  and  containing  the  Gospels,  and 
about  500  large  portions  of  the  remainder  of  the  New  Testament. 
The  tuble  below  gives  the  names  of  some  of  the  most  important 
codices,  with  the  conventional  designating  symbols,  the  places 
of  preservation,  the  languages  of  the  text,  the  centuries  of  their 
composition,  and  the  general  contents. 


Alexandrinns 

A 

London.. .. 

Gr . 

5 

Bible  (N.T.  near- 

lv  complete)  & 

1  &  2  Clement. 

Ambrosian!  . . 

F 

Milan . 

Goth.. . . 

5  &  6 

Frag,  chiefly  of 

N.  T. 

Amiatinus  . . . 

Florence  . . 

I . 

8 

Bible. 

Argenteus. . . . 

Upsala . 

Goth.. .. 

5  or  6 

Gospels. 

Aaron  Ben 

(  Mob68  )  Ben 

Ileb.  ... 

10 

Hebrew  Bible. 

Bezse . 

D 

Cambridge 

Gr.  &  L. 

6 

Gospels  &  Acts. 

BoernerianuB . 

Dresden . . . 

Gr.  &  L. 

9 

Pauline  Epistles. 

Claromonta- 

Do 

6 

Pauline  Epistles. 

c 

5 

&  N.  T. 

Laudianus. . . . 

Ko 

Oxford  .... 

Gr . 

6 

Acts. 

Porfirianus. . . 

P2 

St.  Peters- 

N.  T.  except  Gos- 

burg . 

Gr . 

9 

pels. 

L 

Or . 

M 

Sangallensis. . 

A 

St.  Gall.... 

Gr . 

9 

Gospels. 

s 

St.  Peters- 

N.  T.,  26  books  of 

burg . 

Gr . 

4 

O.T.&  the  Apoc. 

Vaticanus. . . . 

B 

4 

ix.  14. 

3.  Med.  A  collection  of  medical  formulas;  specif.,  the 
French  pharmacopoeia. 

IlCo'dex  Gre-go/ri-a'nus  (gre-go'rl-a'nws).  (L.J  Gregorian 
Code. — ||  C.  Her/mo-ge/ni-a'nus  (hdr/mo-jen^T-a'mls)^  [L.j 
=  Hermogenian  Code.  —  ||C.  Jus-ti/ni-a'nuB  ( jus-tiiPi-a'mzs). 
[L.J  =  Justinian  Code  (see  Corpus  Juris  Civilis).  —  ||c.  re- 
scrip'tus  (re-sknp'tus).  (L.J  =  palimpsest.  —  ||C.  Theo-do/Bi- 
a'nus  (the/o-do/shT-a'nws).  [L.]  =  Theodosian  Code. 
cod'fish'  (k5d'fT8h/),  7i.  The  cod.  See  3d  cod. 
COd'flsher  (-er),  n.  A  person  or  vessel  engaged  in  fishing 
for  cod.  —  cod'fish'er-y  (-T),  n. ;  pi.  -fisheries  (-Tz). 
COdg'er  (kbj'er),  n.  [Cf.  cadger.]  1.  A  miser  or  mean 
person,  esp.  an  old  one.  Dial .  Eng. 

2.  A  singular  or  odd  person ;  a  fellow;  —  a  familiar,  jocose, 
or  depreciatory  appellation.  Colloq. 

A  few  of  us  old  codgers  met  at  the  fireside.  Emerson. 
Codi-a'  ce  SB  (ko/dT-a'se-e),  n.  pi.  [NL.  See  Codium.] 
Bot.  A  small  family  of  marine  algae  typifying  the  order 
Codiales.  —  co  dl-a'ceous  (-aims),  a. 

Co'dl-a'les  (-a'lez),  n.  pi.  [NL.]  Bot.  A  large  order  of 
green  algse  (Chlorophyceae)  distinguished  from  all  other 
seaweeds  by  having  a  complicated,  often  highly  differen¬ 
tiated,  thallus  consisting  of  a  single  large  multinucleate 
cell  or  ccenocyte.  See  Caulerpa,  Vaucheria. 

COd'i-Cil  (k5d'T-sTl),  n.  [L.  codicil/us,  dim.  of  codex :  cf. 
F.  codicille.]  1.  Law.  a  An  instrument  made  subse¬ 
quently  to  a  will  and  modifying  it  in  some  respects.  A 
codicil  must  be  executed  in  the  same  manner  as  the  will 
itself,  and  forms  a  part  of  it,  superseding  it  so  far  as  in¬ 
consistent  with  it.  There  may  be  any  number  of  codicils, 
b  In  the  Roman,  Canon,  and  early  English  law,  a  kind  of 
informal  will  made  without  the  appointment  of  executors, 
which  was  said  to  be  essential  to  a  valid  will. 

2.  A  tablet  for  writing,  or  the  letter  thereon  written  ;  an 
account  book  ;  a  diploma.  Obs. 

cod  i-cll'la-ry  (-sll'ri-rl),  a.  [L.  codicillaris,  codicillarius.] 
Of  the  nature  of,  or  belonging  to,  a  codicil. 

CO'di  fi  ca'tlon  (ko'dl-fT-ka'slmn  ;  kod'T- ;  277),  n.  [Cf.  F. 
codification.']  Act,  process,  or  result,  of  codifying,  or  re¬ 
ducing  laws  to  a  code. 

CO'di-fy  (ko'dl-fi ;  k5d'T-fI ;  277),  v.  t.  ;  -fied  (-fid) ;  -fy'ing. 

\code  -f-  -fy :  cf.  F.  codifier.]  To  reduce  to  a  code,  as  laws. 
CO-dil'la  (ko-dtl'd),  n.  [Cf.  L.  codicida ,  dim.  of  cauda 
tail.]  Com.  The  coarse  tow  of  flax  and  hemp  ;  the  waste 
of  scutching,  which  is  sorted  out  for  rope  making,  etc. 
CO-dllle'  (ko-dtl'),  ii.  [F.  coddle ,  Sp.  codillo.]  A  term  at 
omber,  used  when  the  game  is  lost  by  the  one  challenging, 
CO-din'i-ac  (k6-dTn'I-ak),?i.  [F.  cotignac ,  formerly  coudi 

gnac.]  A  marmalade  or  confection  of  quinces ;  quiddany 


Codling  Moth.  A  Larva  eating  the  interior 
of  an  apple  :  c.  Entrance  to  burrow  ;  B  C 
Adult  moth,  not.  size. 


Co'di  um  (ko'dT-wm),  ti.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  /cuiSeta  head  ;  —  in 
reference  to  the  large  rounded  thallus.]  Bot.  A  genus  of 
green  algae,  type  of  the  family  Codiacea?,  having  a  thallus 
of  interwoven  filaments  with  branching  club-shaped  apexes. 
COd  line  All  eighteen-thread  line  used  in  catching  codfish, 
cod'ling  (kod'llng),  n.  [Dim.  of  cod  the  fish.]  a  A 
young  cod.  b  Any  of  certain  gadoid  fishes  constituting  Phy- 
cis  and  allied  genera.  They  are  among  those  called  hake. 
cod'ling  (-ling),  cod'lin  (-lln),  n.  [Of  uncertain  origin.] 

1.  a  A  small,  immature  apple  ;  hence,  an  apple  of  inferior 
grade,  used  only  for  stewing,  b  A  variety  of  apple  elon¬ 
gated  in  shape,  having  a  number  of  horticultural  forms. 

2.  The  tree  which  bears  codlings.  Eng. 

codling,  or  codlin,  moth.  A  small  moth  {Carpocapsa pomo- 
nellat,  which  in 
the  larval  state 
(known  as  ap¬ 
ple  worm)  lives 
in  apples^  pears, 
and  quinces, 
often  doing  great 
damage. 

cod  liver  The 

liver  of  the  com¬ 
mon  cod  and 
allied  species, 
cod'-liv'er  oil,  an 
oil  obtained  from 
the  liver  of  the 
codfish  and  allied 
fishes  and  used  extensively  in  medicine  in  cases  of  im¬ 
paired  assimilation  and  nutrition.  Sp.  gr.,  .915-.930. 
co-dom'i-nant  (ko-d5m'I-nant),  a.  Foresh'y.  Forming 
part  of  the  main  canopy  of  a  forest,  but  not  of  the  highest 
dimensions  ;  —  said  of  a  tree  or  species.  Cf.  dominant. 
COd'piece/  (kSd'pes'),  n.  [ cod  a  bag  piece.]  A  fiaplike 
or  baglike  appendage  at  the  front  of  men’s  breeches  as 
formerly  made.  It  was  often  conspicuously  ornamented, 
esp.  in  the  15th  and  16th  centuries. 

COds'head/  (kQdz'hed'),  »•  1-  The  head  of  a  codfish  ;  — 

written  usually  cod’s  head. 

2.  A  dull  or  stupid  fellow;  a  blockhead.  “An  all  unut¬ 
terable  codsheadd'  Scott. — cods'-headed,  a.  Obs. 
CO-ed  U-ca'tion  (ko-8d/u-ka'slmn),  n.  Joint  education,  esp. 
of  both  sexes  at  one  institution.  —  co  ed  u  ca'tlon  al 
(-ol),  a. 

CO'ef-fi'cient  (ko'g-fTsh'ent),  a.  Cooperating  ;  acting  to¬ 
gether  to  produce  an  effect.  —  cotef-ii'cient-ly,  adv. 

CO  ef  li'cient,  n.  1.  That  which  unites  in  action  with 
something  else  to  produce  an  effect ;  a  joint  agent. 

2.  [Cf.  F.  coefficient.]  Math.  Any  numeral  or  literal 
symbol  or  combination  of  symbols  (generally  constants) 
placed,  generally,  before  another  symbol  or  combination  of 
symbols  as  a  multiplier  ;  thus,  in  Gr,  bz,  ( a  —  c)z,  and  ( au  -}- 
bv  —  cw)  ( x  —  y  —  z),  the  symbols  6,  b ,  a — c,  and  au  - f- 
bv  —  cw  are  coefficients. 

3.  Physics.  A  number,  commonly  used  in  computation  as 
a  factor,  expressing  the  amount  of  some  change  or  effect 
under  certain  conditions  as  to  temperature,  length,  volume, 
etc.;  as,  the  coefficient  of  expansion,  friction,  etc. 

4.  Psychol.  An  essential  peculiarity  or  distinguishing 
mark  of  a  conscious  state  or  character.  J.  M.  Baldwin. 
coefficient  of  contraction,  Hydraul .,  the  ratio  of  the  cross- 
sectional  area  of  the  first  vena  contracta  to  the  area  of 
the  discharging  orifice  or  aperture.  —  c.  of  depression,  Phys. 
Chem.,  the  depression  of  the  freezing  point  produced  ov 
the  solution  of  one  gram  of  a  substance  in  100  grams  of  sol¬ 
vent. —  c.  of  discharge,  Hydraul .,  the  ratio  of  the  actual  dis¬ 
charge  to  the  theoretical  discharge  assuming  no  coeffi¬ 
cients  of  contraction  and  velocity.  It  is  equal  to  the  prod¬ 
uct  of  these  coefficients.  —  c.  of  displacement.  =  block  coef¬ 
ficient.  —  c.  of  efficiency.  Mech.  =  efficiency,  ??.,  2.  —  c.  of 
efflux.  =  coefficient  of  discharge.  —  c.  of  elasticity.  See 
elasticity.  —  c.  of  expansion,  Physics ,  the  ratio  of  the  in¬ 
crease  of  length  (linear  coefficient),  area  (superficial),  or 
volume  (cubical)  of  a  body  for  a  given  rise  in  temperature 
(usually  from  0  to  1°  C.)  to  the  original  length,  area,  or  vol¬ 
ume,  respectively.  These  three  coefficients  are  approxi¬ 
mately  in  the  ratio  1 :  2  :  3.  When  not  expressly  specified, 
the  cubical  coefficient  is  usually  intended.  —  c.  of  fineness, 
Mech.,  the  ratio  of  an  area  or  of  a  volume  to  the  area  of 
the  circumscribed  rectangle  or  the  volume  of  the  circum¬ 
scribed  rectangular  parallelepiped,  respectively.  —  c.  of 
fineness  of  displacement.  =  block  coefficient.  — c.  of  fric¬ 
tion,  the  ratio  of  the  limiting  friction  between  two  sur¬ 
faces  to  the  perpendicular  pressure  between  them.  It  is 
constant  for  the  same  pair  of  surfaces.  —  c.  of  homology, 
Math.,  the  constant  cross  ratio  of  two  corresponding  points 
of  two  figures  in  homology,  the  intersection  of  their  junc¬ 
tion  line  with  the  axis  of  homology,  and  the  center  of 
homology  ;  or,  correlatively,  of  two  corresponding  rays, 
the  junction  ray  of  their  intersection  and  the  center  of 
homology,  and  the  axis  of  homology.  — c.  of  hysteresis, 
Magnetism ,  the  number  of  ergs  of  energy  dissipated  as 
heat  in  one  cubic  centimeter  of  iron,  when  the  magnetiza¬ 
tion  is  carried  through  one  cycle ;  hysteresis  coefficient. 
See  hysteresis.  —  coefficients  of  inertia,  Math.,  coefficients 
of  the  squared  generalized  components  of  velocity  in  the 
expression  for  the  kinetic  energy  of  a  rigid  system.  They 
are  in  general  functions  of  the  generalized  coordinates.  — 
coefficient  of  leakage.  Elec.,  the  ratio  of  total  magnetic  field 
or  flux  to  useful  flux.  — c.  of  mobility,  Math.,  Maxwell’s 
term  for  the  coefficients  of  the  squared  generalized  compo¬ 
nent  momenta  in  the  expression  for  the  kinetic  energy  of  a 
rigid  system  subjected  to  given  impulses.  They  depend  on 


the  configuration.  —  coefficient  of  molecular  depression,  the 
depression  of  the  freezing  point  produced  by  the  solution 
of  one  gram  molecule  of  a  substance  in  100  grams  of  the 
solvent.  —  c.  of  Peltier  eflect,  Elec.,  the  number  of  ergs 
of  heat  energy  evolved  at  the  junction  of  two  metals  by 
the  passage  of  one  absolute  unit  of  electricity.  —  c.  of  pu¬ 
rity,  Sugar  Making,  the  ratio  of  sugar  to  total  dissolved  sol¬ 
ids  in  plant  juice.  —  c.  of  reduction.  Ballistics,  the  product 
of  the  coefficients  of  tenuity,  shape,  and  steadiness,  which 
depend  respectively  on  the  tenuity  of  the  medium,  the 
shape  of  the  projectile,  and  the  accuracy  of  the  centering. 
—  c.  of  refraction.  Physics.  =  index  of  refraction.  —  c.  of  re¬ 
sistance,  Hydraul.,  the  ratio  of  the  loss  of  head  to  the  re¬ 
maining  head  of  a  fluid  discharging  through  an  orifice  or 
over  a  weir.  —  c.  of  restitution,  Mech.,  the  ratio  of  the  rela¬ 
tive  velocity  of  two  elastic  bodies  after  rebounding  to  that 
before  impact.  —  c.  of  rigidity,  Mech.,  in  a  body  subjected 
to  stresses  causing  shear,  the  ratio  of  the  stress  intensity 
to  the  displacement  per  unit  distance  produced  by  this 
stress.  — c.  of  safety.  —  factor  of  safety.  — c.  of  self,  or 
mutual,  induction.  See  inductance.  —  c.  of  surface  discharge, 
the  ratio  of  the  amount  of  water  which  flows  off  the  sur¬ 
face  of  an  area  to  the  total  precipitation.  — c.  of  useful 
effect.  =  efficiency,  n.,  2.—  c.  of  velocity,  Hydraul .,  the  ra¬ 
tio  of  the  actual  velocity  to  the  theoretical  velocity  of  a 
fluid  jet  discharging  from  an  orifice  or  a  weir. 

coe'horn  (ko'hfirn),  n.  [From  its  inventor,  Baron  Coe- 
horn.]  Mil.  A  small  bronze  mortar  for  throwing  light 
shell,  mounted  on  a  wooden  block  with  handles,  and  light 
enough  to  be  carried  short  distances  by  men. 

Cc0  la-can'thi -dae  (se'ld-k&n'tliT-de  ;  sSl'd-),  n.  pi.  [NL. ; 
Gr.  koiAos  hollow  -|-  a* av6a  thorn,  spine.]  Paleon.  A 
family  of  extinct  ganoid  fishes  with  cycloid  scales,  no  ossi¬ 
fied  vertebrae,  the  air  bladder  ossified,  and  a  diphycercal 
tail  ending  in  a  supplementary  fin.  They  are  found  from 
the  Upper  Devonian  to  the  Upper  Cretaceous.  —  cCB'la- 
canth  (se'ld-k£nth ;  s61'd-),  cce  la  can'thid  (-kSn'thTd), 
a.  <£■  n.  —  ccela-can'thine  (-thin ;  -thin),  «.  — ccB  la  can'- 
thoid  ( -thoid).  a.  d  7/.  — cce  la  can'thous  (-tlms),  u. 

cce'lan  a-glyph'ic  (se'ISn-d-gllf'ik),  a.  [Gr.  koIAck  hollow 
-f-  anaglyphic.]  Sculp.  Designating  hollow  relief.  See 

RELIEF. 

-ccele  (-eel).  [Gr.  koIAor  a  hollow,  or  *o<A<'a  belly,  fr.  kol Ao<? 
hollow.]  A  suffix  denoting  cavity ,  ventricle,  or  chamber 
of  the  body  ;  as,  endorse,  meso ccele,  scliizo code,  etc. 

Ooe'lebs  (he'ISbz),  n.  [L.  caelebs,  unmarried,  single.]  In 
Hannah  More’s  novel  “  Ccelebs  in  Search  of  a  Wife” 
(1809),  a  young  gentleman  who  sets  out  to  find  (and  even¬ 
tually  finds)  a  wife  meeting  the  somewhat  exacting  require¬ 
ments  of  his  dead  mother.  Ccelebs  is  sometimes  applied 
to  any  bachelor  seeking  a  wife,  while  Coelebs’s  wife  is  used 
of  a  bachelor’s  ideal  of  a  wife. 

CGelel-mln'tha  (se'lSl-mln'tha  ;  sShSl-)  )  n.  pi.  [NL. 

Ccelel-min'theB  (se'lgl-mTn'thez  ;  sgl'el-)  J  See  c<elom, 
Helminthes.]  Zobl.  A  group  of  worms  nearly  or  exactly 
equivalent  to  Nematoda.  —  c  OB 'lei  mint  h  (se'lel-mlntli ; 
sgl'Sl-),  tz.  —  cob  Id  min'tliic  (-mTn'thlk),  a. 

Cce-len  ter-a'ta  (se-lgn'ter-a'td),  n.  pi.  [NL.  See  c<elen- 
teron.]  Zool.  A  phylum  of  invertebrate,  usually  radially 
symmetrical,  animals,  including  the  corals,  sea  anemones, 
jellyfishes,  and  hydroids.  They  possess  an  internal  diges¬ 
tive  cavity  ( ccelenteron )  which  may  be  produced  into  tubu¬ 
lar  extensions,  but  there  is  no  separate  vascular  system, 
and  no  perivisceral  cavity.  The  body  walls  consist  of  two 
cellular  layers,  an  ectoderm  and  an  endoderm  (the  latter 
lining  the  ccelenteron),  between  which  is  a  gelatinous 
layer,  the  mesoglaa,  regarded  as  noncellular,  any  cells 
that  it  may  contain  being  supposed  to  be  derived  from  the 
other  layers.  The  ccelenteron  usually  has  a  single  open¬ 
ing  or  mouth  surrounded  by  tentacles.  Most  of  the  Cce- 
lenterata  possess  stinging  cells,  or  nematocysts.  Many 
reproduce  by  budding  and  form  horny  or  calcareous  skel¬ 
etons.  They  are  usually  divided  into  the  Hydrozoa,  Scy- 
pliozoa,  Actmozoa,  and  Ctenophora.  In  old  classifications 
the  sponges  were  included.  —  cce  len'ter  ate  (se-l§n't§r- 

at),  a.  &  72. 

cce-len'ter-on  (-ter-5n),  n. ;  pi.  -tera  (-ri).  [NL. ;  Gr. 
koiAo*  hollow  -|-  evrepov  an  intestine.]  Zobl.  a  The  in¬ 
ternal  cavity  of  the  Coelenterata,  which  performs  not  only 
the  functions  of  a  digestive  tract,  but  also  those  of  the  coe¬ 
lom  of  higher  animals,  b  The  archenteron. 

CO-e'lhO  (ko-al'yo),  n.  [Pg.,  a  kind  of  fish,  a  rabbit,  L. 
cuniculus  cony.  Cf.  cony.]  A  large  mackerel-like  fish 
{Promethichthys prometheus)  of  the  tropical  Atlantic. 

cce'li-ac,  ce'li-ac  (se'U-5k),  a.  [L.  coeliacus ,  Gr.  koiAi- 
axos,  fr.  Kochia  belly,  fr.  ko<  Ao?  hollow.]  Pert,  to  the  cavity 
of  the  abdomen..— coellac  artery,  or  c.  axis,  Anat.,  a  short 
thick  artery  arising  from  the  aorta  just  below  the  dia¬ 
phragm.-  It  divides  almost  immediately  into  the  gastric, 
hepatic,  and  splenic  branches.  — c.  flux,  c.  passion,  Med.,  a 
chronic  flux  or  diarrhea  of  undigested  food.  —  c.  plexus, 
a  sympathetic  nerve  plexus  round  the  coeliac  axis. 

CCe'ii-O-  (se'lT-o-),  cceOi-.  Also  ce'li-O-,  ce'li-.  Combining 
forms  derived  from  Greek  KoiAta,  belly,  abdomen;  as  in: 
coe'li-al'gi-a  (se'lT-ai'jT-d  ;  :ja),  pain  in  the  belly  ;  cae^i-o-my- 
al'gi-a  (-nn-&l'jl-d;  -ja),  pain  in  the  abdominal  muscles;  coe'li- 
or-rhoe'a  or  -rhe'a  (-d-re'a),  diarrhea,  etc. 

cce'lo-  (se'lo-).  Combining  form  from  Greek  kcl\o<;,  hollow. 

CC&'lo-dont  (-dbnt),  a.  [ coelo -  -j-  -odont.]  Zool.  Hollow- 
toothed,  as  certain  lizards.  —  72.  A  coelodont  animal. 

Cce-log'y-ne  (se-15j'T-ne),  n.  [NL. ;  ccelo-  4“  Gr.  ywq 
woman.]  Bot.  A  large  genus  of  tropical  Asiatic  epiphyt¬ 
ic  orchids  having  mostly  yellow  or  white  flowers  with  a 
memV.ranaceous  perianth,  large  cucullate  labellum,  and 
winged  column.  Also  [/.  c.],  a  plant  of  this  genus. 


Code'  Noir'  (nwiir').  [F.,  black 
code.]  A  humane  set  of  French 
laws  regulating  slavery  in  St. 
Domingo,  made  in  1685. 
co'de-rive',  v.  t.  Jr  i.  See  co-,1. 
codes.  ^  coads. 
co  de-scend'ant,  n.  See  co-,  3  a. 
code  State.  Law.  A  State  which 
has  codified  its  laws  of  civil  and 
criminal  procedure.  U.  S. 
codfish  aristocracy.  Orig.,  the 
aristocracy  of  the  Massachusetts 
families  enriched  from  the  cod- 
fisheries;  hence,  social  pre¬ 
tenders  of  recently  acquired 
wealth;  the  nouveaux  riches, 
codg'er.  Var.  of  cozier. 
Co'di-ae'um  (ko'dT-e'wm),  n. 
[NL.,  fr.  Malabar  kodi  avana- 
ku-1  Syn.  of  Puyllaurea. 
cod'i-cal  (kbd'T-krtl),  a.  Of  or 
relating  to  a  codex  or  code, 
cod'i-ces,  n.,  pi.  of  codex. 
co'di  fier,  ».  One  who  codifies, 
co  -dt-rec'tion-al,  a.  See  co-,  2. 
co'dis-cov'er  er,  ».  See  co-,  3  b. 
cod'ist  (k5d'Ist),n.  A  codifier  ; 


one  learned  in  codes.  Rare. 
cod'l.  Coddle.  Ref.  Sp. 
cod'ld.  Coddled.  Ref.  Sp. 
codie.  CODDLE, 
cod'ling.  n.  A  balk  sawed  in 
lengths  to  be  cleft  into  staves, 
codlins  and  cream.  Bot.  =  ap¬ 
ple  ime,  2.  Dial.  Eng. 
cod  net.  A  net  with  a  cod,  of 
narrow  closed  end  or  bag. 
co'dol  (ko'dcrl;  -d51),  n.  =  ret¬ 
inol.  [co-,3  a.  | 

co'do-mes'ti-ca'tion.  11.  See| 
co'don  (ko'dbn),  v.  [Gr.  /cujftoi/ 
a  bell.]  a  A  small  bell,  b  Bell 
or  mouth  of  a  trumpet, 
cod  pepper.  =  capsicum,  2. 
Ohs. 

cod'pitch'ings.w.pZ.  The  lowest 
quality  of  cod-liver  oil,  obtained 
from  the  decomposing  livers. 
Cod'rus  (kOd'rrts),  n.  [L.,  fr. 
Gr.  Kofipo?.]  The  last  king  of 
Athens,  who,  according  to  tra¬ 
dition,  reigned  about  1068  b.  c., 
and  voluntarily  sacrificed  him¬ 
self  in  battle  against  the  Dorians 


when  he  learned  that  they  had 

been  told  by  an  oraele  that  they 
would  win  if  the  killing  of  the 
Athenian  king  was  avoided, 
cods,  cod’s,  n.  A  corruption  for 
God's,  used  in  oaths.  Obs. 
codule.  codalle.  +  cuttle. 
cod' ware. //.  [cod  a  pillowcase 
4-  irare.]  A  pillowcase.  Scot. 
cod'worm'  <  k8d'w0rm'),7?.  (Cf. 
1st  COD,  2d  caddis.]  A  caddis, 
coe,  or  co,  71.  [ME.  co,  ca.  Cf. 
CHOUGH.  1  A  jackdaw.  Obs. 
coe,  n.  [E.  dial,  also  coath ,  AS. 
co<5u  disease  ]  A  disease  of 
sheep  ;  the  rot.  —  v.  t.  To  infest 
with  this  disease.  Local,  Eng. 
coe  ( ko),  n.  [Cf.  D.  kouw,  prop, 
cage  ;  see  also  DECOY. 1  Mining. 
A  small  hut  or  shack  built  over 
a  shaft  not  used  for  pumping  or 
hoisting.  Local,  Eng. 
cobc-.  For  forms  in  ccec-  (as 
coecal.  coecum.  etc.),  see  those  in 
CMC-,  as  caccal,  caecum,  etc. 
co'ed',  or  co'-ed'  (ko'f  d'),  n. 
A  female  student  in  a  coedu¬ 


cational  institution.  Student 
Slang,  U.  S. 

co-ed'i-fy,  v.  t.  [Seeco-;  edify.] 
To  build  together.  Obs. 
co-ed'i-tor.  n.  See  co-,  3  b. — 
co-ed'i-tor-ship',  n. 
co-ed'u-cate,  v.  t.  See  co-.  1. 
co'ef-fect',  n.  A  concomitant 
effect.  [See  co-,  3  a.  | 

co-ef'fl-ca-cy  (ko-?f'I-kd-st),  n.\ 
co  ef-fi'cien-cy  (Wg-fTsh'^n- 
sl),  71.  Joint  efficiency, 
coeffure.  +  coiffure.  [U.  5.1 
coe  grass  (ko).  Toad  rush.  Dial.] 
coel-.  =  co?  lo-. 

Coel  (koil  ;  kol),n.  Celt.  Myth. 
A  Cymric  god  of  war  and  the 
8ky  ;  —  probably  the  original  of 
“  King  Cole  ”  of  folklore, 
coe'lar  (se'ldr),  a.  [L.  caelum 
(incorrectly  coelum )  the  sky.] 
Pertaining  to  the  sky.  Rare. 
coe-la'ri-um  (sg-la/rY-?/m),  n.; 
pi.  -ria  (-d).  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  kol- 
Aot  hollow.]  Zobl.  Epithelium 
of  the  coelom,  [eld'er-ship.  n.  | 
co-eld'er,  n.  See  co-,  3  b.  —  co- 1 


Coe  le-bog'y-ne  (se/lC-b5j'T-ne ), 
71.  [NL.  ;  L.  caelebs  unmarried 
+  Gr.  yvvy  woman  ;  —  referring 
to  the  parthenogenesis  of  the 
flowers  ]  Syn.  of  Alchornea. 
co'e-lect',  a.  See  co-,  2. 
co'e  lec'tion,  n.  See  co-,  3  a. 
co  e-lec'tor,  n.  See  co-,  3  b. 
co'-e-lec'tron,  n.  See  elec¬ 
tron. 

Coe-len'ter-a  (s£-l?n't5r-d),  n. 
pi.  [NL.]  =  CCEI.ENTERATA. 
coe-lest',  coe-les'tial,  coel'es- 
tine,  etc.  Vars.  of  cklest,  etc. 
coe'les-tlne  (6e'lgs-tln  ;  sfcl'gs-). 
n.  Celestite. 

coe'li-a(se'lY-d),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr. 
KocAta  a  cavity  of  the  body.] 
Anat.  A  cavity, esp.  of  the  brain. 
coB'li-an  (-on),  a.  Also  ce'li-an. 
Anat.  Cceliac.  Rare. 

Coe'li-an.  Var.  of  Ca?lian. 
Coe-lic'o-list  (sf-lYk'fi-lYst),  n. 
[L.  caelicola ,  coelicola,  a  heav¬ 
en  worshiper.]  Ch.  Hist.  One 
of  nn  obscure  heretical  sect,  the 
Coe-lic'o-lae  (-16),  of  the  4th  and 


5th  centuries,  combining  Jewish 
and  Christian  doctrines, 
coe-lig'e-nous  (sf-lYj't-ntZB),  a. 
[L.  caelum  heaven  -f  -ge7iovs.'\ 
Heaven-born.  Rare. 
coe'line  (se'lYn  ;  -len),  n.  [See 
CGU.a  r.]  Ceruleum.  [Rare.  | 
coe'line  (se'lYn),  a.  Coeliac. | 
coe  li-ot'o-my,  c  e'l  i-o  t'o-m  y 
(-5t'o-mY),  n.  [ccrlio-  -F  - t07i;y. ] 
Laparotomy. 

coe'lo-blas'tu-la.  n. ;  pi.  -l^k 
(-le).  [NL.  ;  rtelo-  67a.>Gw/«.] 
A  blastuln  with  a  hlastocoele. 
Coe'lo-coc'cus  (se/lo-k6k'Ms),  n. 
[NL.  ;  ccelo-  -f-  Gr.  kokkos  grain, 
seed.]  Bot.  A  small  genus  of 
Polynesian  pinnate-leaved 
palms,  differing  from  Metroxy- 
ton  chiefly  by  technical  charac¬ 
ters  of  the  endosperm.  C.  arnica- 
rum,  the  ivory-nut  palm  of  the 
Caroline  Islands,  yields  a  sago, 
coe'lo-gas'tru-la.n.  [NL.  ;  ccelo- 
4-  gastrida.]  Biol.  A  typical  gas- 
trula  derived  from  a  cceloblas- 
tula. 
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CCB'lom  (se'JSm)  1  n.  Also  cceloma ,  celom ,  etc.  [Gr.  kol-  I 
CCB'lome  (se'lom)  J  hiopa  a  hollow,  fr.  /cotAo?  liollow.J 
Zool.  The  body  cavity  or  perivisceral  cavity  of  most  Metazoa 
above  the  sponges  and  coelenterates.  It  appears  in  the 
embryo  at  an  early  stage  as  a  space  or  system  of  spaces  in 
the  mesoblastj  sometimes  derived  from  a  part  of  the  orig¬ 
inal  enteron,  in  other  cases  appearing  independently.  It 
is  usually  lined  by  a  distinct  epithelium,  and  where  well 
developed  forms  a  large  space  between  the  alimentary 
viscera  and  the  body  walls.  The  body  cavity  of  verte¬ 
brates  (in  mammals  divided  into  two  chief  parts,  thorax 
and  abdomen)  is  a  true  coelom.  In  many  invertebrates 
the  coelom  is  more  or  less  reduced  or  obliterated.  This 
occurs  in  the  arthropods,  where  the  body  cavity  is  not 
of  the  nature  of  a  coelom,  but  formed  by  the  expansion 
of  parts  of  the  blood-vascular  system.  Such  a  body  cav¬ 
ity  is  termed  a  hxmoccele.  Of.  extra-embryonic  c<elom. 
CtB-lO'ma  ta  (se-lo'md-td),  n.  pi.  [NL.]  Zool.  A  group 
including  all  Metazoa  except  the  sponges  and  coelenter¬ 
ates  ;  — so  called  because  regarded  as  possessing  a  coelom, 
coa-lo'mafe  (se-lo'mat),  a.  Zool.  Having  a  coelom.  —  n.  A 
coelomate  animal ;  one  of  the  Coeloihata. 

CCB-lom'ic  (se-15m'Tk),  a.  Zool.  Of  or  pert,  to  the  coelom, 
cro'lo-sperm'  (se'lo-spfirm'),  n.  [ccelo-  -f-  - sperm .]  Bot. 
A  seedlike  carpel  of  certain  apiaceous  plants,  as  coriander, 
having  its  hollow  surface  on  the  inner  side  ;  also,  a  plant 
bearing  such  fruit.—  CGB'lo-sper'mous  (se'lo-spQr'nms),  a. 
CCB'lo  stay  (se'lo-stSt'),  n.  [L.  caelum  heaven  -f-  Gr.  <rraT<k 
standing  still.]  Aslron.  An  instrument  consisting  of  an 
adjustable  plane  mirror  clock-driven  on  an  axis  parallel  to 
the  axis  of  the  earth,  so  as  to  provide  a  stationary  reflected 
image  of  a  heavenly  body.  It  is  generally  used  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  a  telescope.  Cf.  heliostat. 
co-emp'tion  (ko-Smp'ehftn),  n.  [L.  coemption  fr.  coemei'e  to 
buy  up.  See  emption.]  1.  Engrossing  of  commodities. 

2.  Rom.  Law.  A  form  of  nominal  purchase  with  five  wit¬ 
nesses  and  the  libripens  as  in  the  mancipatio.  It  was  used 
only  as  a  form  of  marriage  (L.,  co-emp'ti-o  ma  tri-mo 'ni-i  cau'sa 
[ko-S mp'shY-5  m&t/rY-md'nT-T  k6'za])  which  brought  the  wifi- 
into  the  manus  of  the  hueband,  or  as  a  formality  (fiduciary  co¬ 
emption,  or  L.  co-emp'ti-o  fl-du'ci-ae  cau'sa)  [lY-du'shY-e]  de¬ 
vised  to  enable  her  to  substitute  a  fiduciary  tutelage  for  a  legal  one. 

—  co-emp'tion  al  (-51),  a.  —  co  emp'iive  (  tlv),  a. 
co-emp'tor  (-t5r).  n.  [L.]  An  engrosser  of  commodities, 
cm  naes-the'siB  (se'nSs-the'sTs  ;  sSn'Ss-),  n.  Also  ce'nes- 
the'sls  [NL.  ;  Gr.  koivos  common  -f-  aia-drjaos  sensation.] 
Psychol.  The  undifferentiated  complex  of  organic  sensa¬ 
tion  forming  the  essence  of  our  sense  of  body  and  bodily 
condition ;  the  general  mass  of  sensation  as  distinguished 
from  specific  sensations  ;  vital  sense, 
cm-nen'chym  (se-nSq'kTm)  I  n.  [NL.  coenenchyma  ;  cceno- 
COB-nen'chy  ma  (-kT-md)  )  -f-  -enchyma.~\  Zool.  The 
common  tissue  which  unites  the  polyps  or  zooids  of  a  com¬ 
pound  actinozoan  or  coral.  It  may  be  soft  or  more  or  less 
calcified.  —  c©  nen'chy  mal  (  kT-md) ),  a.  —  coe  nen 
Chym'a-tOUS  (se'nSrj-kTm'a-tus  ;  sSn'gip),  a. 
cee'no-,  ce'no-  (se^io-).  Combining  forms  from  Greek  kolvos, 
common. 

C©  no'bi-um  (se-no'bT-Sm),  n. ;  L.  pi.  -BiA(-d).  [NL.,  fr. 

Gr.  kolvo^lov.  community  life;  koii/os  common-]-  /3i  os  life  ; 
cf.  L.  coenobium  a  conventual  establishment.]  1.  =  cenoby. 
2.  a  Biol.  A  colony  of  unicellular  organisms  surrounded 
by  a  common  investment  or  membrane,  esp.  a  spherical 
colony,  as  found  in  Volvox  and  Pandnrina.  b  Bot.  The 
peculiar  fruit  of  the  Boraginaceee  and  Menthaceae,  consist¬ 
ing  of  four  distinct  nutlets  round  a  style.  —  c©-no'bl-ar.  a. 
CCB'no-cyte  (se'no-sft;  sSn'o-),  n.  [cceno-  + -cyte.~\  Bot. 
An  organism  composed  of  a  number  of  united  protoplasts 
forming  a  single  large  cell  containing  several  or  many  nu¬ 
clei  and  continuous  cytoplasm,  with  a  common  wall.  It 
occurs  among  many  of  the  lower  algae  and  in  some  fungi. 
See  Cladophorales,  Codiales. 

C©-n©'cl  um  (se-ne'shT-5m),  n.;  pi.  -cia  (-d).  [NL.;  Gr. 

kolv o?  common  -f-  o7*eo?  house.]  Zool.  The  common,  ofter. 
chitinous  or  calcareous,  investment  of  a  polyzoan  colony.  — 
c©  nffi'cial  (-shdl),  a.  —  c©-n©'cic  (-stk),  a. 

CCB'no-sarc  (se'no-sark ;  sSn'6-),  n.  [ cceno — \-  Gr.  < rdp£, 
aapKos,  flesh.]  Zool.  The  common  soft  tissue  which  unites 
the  polyps  of  a  compound  hydroid  or  coral.  —  C©'no-sar'- 
cal  (-sar'kdl),  a.  —  CG&'no-sar'COUS  (-kds),  a. 
CC0-nO8'te-um  (se-n5s'te-5m),  n.  ;  L.  pi.  -tea  (-d).  [NL.  ; 
cceno-  -f-  Gr.  oareov  bone.]  Zool.  The  calcareous  skeleton 
of  a  compound  coral.  —  c©-nos'te-al  (-51),  a. 

C©  nu'rus  (se-nu'rws),  n.  [NL.  ;  cceno-  -f-  Gr.  ovpd  tail.] 
The  larva  of  a  tapeworm  (Taenia  ccenurus)  which  forms 
bladderlike  sacs  in  the  brain  of  sheep,  causing  the  fatal  dis¬ 
ease  known  as  water  brain ,  vertigo ,  staggers,  or  gid.  The 
adult  is  parasitic  in  the  dog  and  wolf.  The  larva  has  nu¬ 
merous  heads,  each  capable  of  developing  into  a  worm  when 
the  larva  is  eaten  by  a  dog  or  wolf.  The  eggs  of  the  worm, 
becoming  scattered,  are  eaten  by  the  sheep,  and  the  em¬ 
bryos  penetrate  the  tissues  or  vessels  to  the  brain. 

CO  e'qual  (ko-e'kw51%  a.  [Cf.  L.  coaequalis  of  equal 


age.]  Being  on  an  equality,  as  in  rank  or  power,  in  age, 
or  in  extent.  —  co  e  qual'i-ty  (ko'e-kwol'T-tT),  n. 

CO  e'qual  (ko-e'kwdl),  n.  One  coequal  with  another. 

co'e-quate'  (ko'e-kwat/),  co'e-quat'ed  (-kwat'gd),  a.  [L. 
coaequatus.)  Made  equal  with  something  else. 

co  e-qua'tion  (-kwa'shdn),  n.  [L.  coaequare  to  make  co¬ 
equal.]  Joint  equalization  or  equality. 

co  erce'  (ko-Grs'),  v.  t.;  co-erced'  (-first') ;  co-erc'ing  (-Gr'- 
sing).  [L.  coercere  ;  co--\~arcere  to  shut  up,  press  together  : 
cf.  OF.  coercier,  co herder.  See  ark.]  1.  To  constrain  or  re¬ 
strain  by  force,  esp.  by  law  or  authority  ;  to  repress  ;  curb. 

Punishments  ore  manifold,  that  they  may  coerce  this  profligate 
sort.  AyUJfe. 

2.  To  compel  or  constrain  to  any  action;  as,  to  coerce  a 
man  to  vote  for  a  certain  candidate. 

3.  To  compel  or  enforce  ;  as,  to  coerce  obedience. 

CO-erce7,  v.  i.  To  use  coercion. 

co-er'ei  ble  (ko-fir'si-bT),  a.  1.  Capable  of  being  coerced. 
2.  Compressible  ;  specif.,  condensible  to  a  liquid  state  ;  — 
applied  to  gases. 

—  co-er'ci  bil'i-ty  (-bTl'T-tT),  n .  —  co-er'ci-bly  (-blT),  adv. 

CO-er'cion  (-slmn),  n.  [L.  (in  MSS.)  coercio,  coertio ,  coerc- 

tio  for  coercitio ,  fr.  coercere:  cf.  F.  coercion.  See  coerce.] 
The  act,  process,  or  power  of  coercing ;  specif.,  the  appli¬ 
cation  to  another  of  such  force,  either  physical  or  moral, 
as  to  induce  or  constrain  him  to  do  against  his  will  some¬ 
thing  he  would  not  otherwise  have  done  ;  compulsion.  Co¬ 
ercion  may  cause  the  act  produced  to  be  a  nullity  so  far  as 
concerns  legal  liability  of  the  person  coerced.  Cf.  duress. 
Syn.  —  See  force. 

CO  er'clve  (-sTv),  a.  Serving  or  intended  to  coerce  ;  hav¬ 
ing  power  to  constrain.  “  Coercive  power  can  only  influ¬ 
ence  us  to  outward  practice.”  Bp.  Warburion.  —  n.  That 
which  coerces.  —  co-er'cive-ly,  adv.  —  co-er'cive-ness,  » . 
coercive  force,  Magnetism ,  the  power  of  resisting  magneti¬ 
zation  or  demagnetization.  It  is  dependent  on  the  molec¬ 
ular  constitution  of  the  material.  See  Citation. 

The  coercive  force  of  a  material  is  that  reversed  magnetic 
force  which,  while  it  is  acting,  just  suffices  to  reduce  the  residual 
induction  to  nothing  after  the  material  has  been  temporarily 
submitted  to  any  great  magnetizing  force.  A  metal  which  ha’s 
great  retentiveness  may  at  the  same  time  have  small  coercive 
force ,  and  it  is  the  latter  quality  which  is  of  chief  importance 
in  permanent  magnets.  Encyc.  Brit. 

CO  er-civ'i  ty  (ko'er-siv'T-ti),  n.  Magnet.  Coercive  force. 

C0  6S  sen'tial  (ko'S-sen'shal),  a.  Having  one  essence  or 
being.  —  co'es  sen'tial-ly,  adv.  —  co'es-sen'ti  al'i-ty 
(-shT-Sl'T-tT),  n. 

CO/es-tate'(ko/es-tat'),  n.  [Cf.  F.  coStat.]  A  state  or  estate 
equal  to  another  ;  also,  joint  estate. 

co  e-ta'ne  OUS  (ko'e-ta'ne-izs),  a.  [L.  coaetaneus  ;  co-  -f- 
aetas  age.]  Of  the  same  age  or  duration ;  beginning  to  ex¬ 
ist  at  the  same  time;  contemporary.  — CO'e-ta'ne-OUS-ly, 
adv.  —  co'e-ta'ae ous  ness,  n. 

co  e  ter'nal  <  ko'e-tfir'nfil),  a.  Equally  eternal.  —  CO'e-ter'- 
nal-ly,  adv.  —  co'e-ter'ni-ty  (-nT-tl),  n. 

coeur  (kfir),  n.  [F.,  heart.]  Her.  The  heart  or  center  of 
the  shield  ;  the  fess  point. 

Cffiur'  de  Li'on(kfir/  de  le'tfn  :F.  kfir'  de  le'fiN').  [F.,  lit., 
heart  of  lion. J  Richard  I.  of  England  or  Louis  VIII.  of 
France  ;  —  a  surname  alluding  to  their  dauntless  courage. 

CO-e'val  (ko-e'val),  a.  [L.  coaevus  ;  co-  -j-  aevum  lifetime, 
age.  See  age,  n.~\  Of  the  same  age  ;  existing  during  the 
same  period  of  time,  esp.  time  long  and  remote ;  coetane- 
ous  ;  —  usually  followed  by  with. 

Oaks  coeval  spread  a  mournful  shade.  Cowper. 
Syn.  —  See  contemporary. 

—  co'e-val'i-ty  (ko/e-v5l'T-tT),  n.  —  co-e'val-ly,  adv. 

C0-6'val,  n.  One  of  the  same  age  ;  a  contemporary.  Pope. 

co'ex-ec'u-tor  (ko'gg-zSk'u-ter),  n.  A  joint  executor. 

co'ex-ec'u-trix  (ko'gg-zek'u-trfks),  n.  A  joint  executrix. 

CO'ex-lst'  (-ztst'),  v.  i. ;  -ict'ed  ;  -ist'ing.  To  exist  together 

or  at  the  same  time ;  —  sometimes  followed  by  with. 

CO/©X-i8t'0nc©  (-zls'tens),  n.  Existence  together  at  the 
same  time  with  another  ;  contemporary  existence. 

CO'ex-lst'ent  (-t?nt),  a.  Existing  at  the  same  time  or  in 
conjunction  with  another.  —7?.  That  w'hich  coexists. 

CO'ex-tend'  (ko'Sks-tgnd'),  v.  t.  d:  i.  To  extend  through 
the  same  space  or  time  with  another  ;  to  extend  to  the 
same  degree.  —  co  ex  ten'sion  (-tSn'elmn),  n. 

According  to  which  the  least  body  may  be  coextended  with  the 
greatest.  Boyle. 

CO'ex-ten'sive  (-ten'slv),  a.  Having  the  same  extension  ; 
as,  consciousness  and  knowledge  are  coextensive.  —  CO  ©X- 
ten'sive-ly,  adv.  —  co'ex-ten'sive-ness,  n. 

CO-fac'tor  (ko-f5k'ter),  n.  [co-  -j-  factor.]  Math.  A  fac¬ 
tor  occurring  in  multiplication  with  another  factor  or  fac¬ 
tors  ;  specif.,  the  determinant  multiplier  of  any  constit¬ 
uent  of  a  determinant  in  expansion  of  the  determinant. 

CO  feof  fee' (ko'fgf-e'),  n.  Law.  A  joint  feoffee. 

Cof'fe-a  (k5f'e-a),  n.  [NL.  See  coffee.]  Bot.  A  genus  of 
rubiaceous  shrubs  of  the  Old  World,  chiefly  African. 
Their  flowers  have  a  turbinate  calyx  and  somewhat  salver- 
shaped  corolla.  See  coffee. 


COf'fe©  (kSf'T ;  205),  n.  [Turk,  qahveh ,  Ar.  qahwah  wine, 
coffee,  a  decoction  of  berries.  Cf.  cafe.]  1.  A  drink  made 
by  infusion  or  decoction  from  the  roasted  and  ground  or 
pounded  seeds  of  Coffea  arabica  or  other  species  of  Coffea. 
In  Sumatra  the  dried  leaves  are  often  so  used.  In  moder¬ 
ate  quantities  it  is  to  most  persons  a  mild  stimulant  (see 
caffeine).  The  use  of  coffee  is  said  to  have  been  introduced 
into  Europe  by  A.  Rauwolf ,  a  German  physician,  about  1575. 

2.  The  seeds  obtained  from  the  berry  of  various  species 
of  Cojf  ea,  esp.  C.  arabica.  The  ripe  cherrylike  fruit  con¬ 
tains  usually  two  seeds  known  as  coffee  beans  or  coffee  nibs. 
The  coffee  of  commerce  is  the  prepared  seed  freed  from 
the  pulp,  washed,  dried  in  the  sun,  and  hulled. 

3.  The  shrub  or  small  tree 
which  yields  coffee.  It  has 
white,  fragrant  flowers  borne 
in  clusters  at  the  bases  of  the 
shilling  evergreen  leaves.  Bra¬ 
zil  is  the  chief  center  of  the 
coffee  industry,  but  the  plant 
is  also  cultivated  extensively 
in  Java,  Sumatra,  Arabia,  Mex¬ 
ico,  Central  America,  and  the 
West  Indies.  In  commerce, 

Mocha  denotes  a  superior  grade 
(originally  from  Mocha,  Ara-  Coffee  ( Coffea  arabica). 
bia)  the  berries  of  which  are  1  Flowering  Branch  with 
small  and  round  ;  Java,  a  su-  Leaves  ;  3  Fruit  in  section  ; 

erior  grade  (originally  from  4  Seeds, 
ava)  having  large  oval  berries.  Maracaibo  or  Venezuela 
coffee  resembles  Java,  and  is  often  sold  for  it.  Rio  is  a 
cheaper  coffee  having  medium-sized,  smooth,  oval  berries. 
For  use,  two  or  more  kinds  are  usually  blended, 
coffee  bean,  a  The  seed  of  the  coffee  tree,  b  The  Ken¬ 
tucky  coffee  tree  (Gymnocladiis  dioicus)  or  its  seed, 
coffee  berry.  1.  The  fruit  of  the  coffee  tree. 

2.  The  somewhat  coffeelike  fruit  or  seed  of  any  of  several 

Slants ;  also,  the  plant  (called  also  coffee  bush  or  plant) 
taring  it ;  as  :  a  In  California,  either  of  two  buckthorns 
{ Rhamnus  purshiana  and  R.  cahfovnica).  b  The  soy  bean. 
C  In  New  Zealand,  the  rubiaceous  plant  Coprosma  lucida. 
d  In  Tasmania,  Coprosma  hir/ella . 

coffee  bug.  Zool.  A  species  of  scale  insect  ( Lecanium  cop- 
Jwa),  often  very  injurious  to  the  coffee  tree, 
coffee  cake.  Cookery,  a  A  breakfast  cake  made  with  flour, 
butter,  eggs,  sugar,  milk,  and  yeast,  baked  usually  in  a 
twisted  or  braided  round  cake,  and  glazed  with  melted 
sugar,  b  A  dark  loaf  cake  containing  coffee  and  fruit. 
Coffee  CUP-  A  cup  to  drink  coffee  from,  commonly  one 
third  larger  than  a  teacup  of  the  same  set. 
coffee  disease  Either  of  two  destructive  diseases  of  the 
coffee  plant  caused  by  parasitic  fungi  which  attack  the 
leaves  and  sometimes  tne  berries.  The  American  coffee 
disease  is  produced  by  Stilbum  flavidum.  In  the  Old  World 
Hemileia  vastatrix  is  similarly  destructive. 

COf'fee-hOUSe'  (k5f'T-hous';  205),  n.  A  house  of  entertain¬ 
ment  where  coffee  and  other  refreshments  are  supplied. 

The  coffeehouses  were  the  chief  organs  through  which  the  pub¬ 
lic  opinion  of  the  metropolis  vented  itself.  .  .  .  Every  man  of  the 
upper  or  middle  class  went  daily  to  hie  coffeehouse  to  learn  the 
news  and  discuss  it.  Macaulay. 

coffee  mill.  A  small  mill  for  grinding  coffee  beans, 
coffee  nut-  The  fruit  of  the  Kentucky  coffee  tree  ;  also, 
the  tree  itself. 

coffee  plant-  a  The  tree  yielding  coffee,  b  See  coffee 
berry,  2.  c  The  evening  primrose  Onagra  biennis.  U.  S. 
cof'fee-pot'  (kSf'T-pbt';  205),  n.  A  covered  pot  in  which  cof¬ 
fee  is  prepared,  or  from  which  it  is  served. 

COf 'fee-room'  (-room'),  n.  A  public  room  where  coffee  and 
other  refreshments  are  served. 

coffee  tree,  a  The  tree  which  yields  coffee,  b  The  Ken¬ 
tucky  coffee  tree,  c  The  cascara  buckthorn, 
cof'fer  (kSf'er ;  205),  n.  [OF.  cofre,  F.  coffre,  L.  cophinue 
basket,  fr.  Gr.  KOffrivos.  Cf.  coffin,  n.]  1.  A  casket,  chest, 
or  trunk,  esp.  one  to  hold  money  or  other  valuables. 

In  ivory  coffers  I  have  stuffed  my  crowns.  Shak. 
2.  Fig.:  Treasure  or  funds  ;  fisc  ;  —  usually  in  the  pi. 

Hold,  here  is  half  my  coffer.  Shak- 

3.  An  ark  ;  also,  a  coffin.  Obs. 

4.  In  technical  senses:  a  Arch.  (1)  An  ornamental  panel 
deeply  recessed  in  a  soffit  or  a  vault,  dome,  or  portico  ceil¬ 
ing  ;  a  caisson.  (2)  A  space  in  a  wall,  pier,  etc.,  filled  with 
concrete,  rubble,  etc.  b  Fort.  A  trench  in  a  ditch  to  de¬ 
fend  it  by  a  raking  fire,  c  The  chamber  of  a  canal  lock, 
d  A  caisson,  or  floating  dock,  e  A  cofferdam. 

COf'fer,  v.  t.;  -fered  (-erd) ;  -fer-ing.  1.  To  put  into  a  coffer. 
2.  Mining.  To  secure  from  leaking,  as  a  shaft,  by  ram¬ 
ming  clay  behind  the  masonry  or  timbering. 

3.  To  form  with  or  in,  or  to  furnish  with,  a  coffer  or  coffers. 
COf'fer-dam'  (k5f'er-d5m'),  n.  a  A  water-tight  inclosure, 
as  of  piles  packed  with  clay,  from  which  the  water  ia 
pumped  to  expose  the  bottom  (of  a  river,  etc.)  and  permit 
the  laying  of  foundations,  building  of  piers,  etc.  b  A 
water-tight  structure  fixed  on  the  side  of  a  ship,  for  mak¬ 
ing  repairs  below  the  waterline,  c  Shipbuilding .  A  cel¬ 
lular  construction  around  hatches  and  along  the  sides  near 
the  water  line  of  a  warship,  filled  with  cellulose  or  other 
water-excluding  material,  —  now  in  diminishing  use. 


coa-lo'ma  (Bp-10'md),  n. ;  L.  pi. 
-lomata  (-15'ma-ta).  [NL.]  = 
ccfi.om. 

coe  lo  mat'ic  (se'l  5  -  m  a  t'Y  k  ; 
B5F5-),  a.  Zool.  =  cielomic. 
coe  lom'a-tous  (se-lOm'd-tris  ; 
BP-lo'ma-),  a.  =  ccelomate. 
CQ3-lom'e-ter(8?-15m'6-t5r).  Var. 
of  c.elometer. 

cob  lo-nav  i- g action .  n.  [L.  cae¬ 
lum  heaven  4-  navigation.]  Nav¬ 
igation  by  observation  of  the 
heavenly  bodies. 

Coe  lo-neu'ra  (8e/16-nn'rd  ;  s?F- 
C-),  n.  pi.  [NL.  ;  coelo-  4-  Gr. 
veiipov  nerve. 1  Zool.  The  Chor¬ 
data  ;  —  so  called  from  their  hol¬ 
low  central  nervous  system. — 
coBJo-neu'ral  (-Ml),  a. 

Coe  lo  pla'na(-pla'nd),n.  [NL.: 
ccelo-  L.  planus  level,  plain.] 
Zool.  See  Ctenoplana. 
coeJo-plan'u-la,  n.  I  NL. ;  caelo- 
-f  planula .]  Biol.  A  hollow  plan- 
ula  with  a  wall  of  two  layers. 
Coe  lo-eyr'i-a  (b  e'l  <*5-s  Y  r'Y-d  ; 
B  TY)-).  Bib.  [CfELOM.I 

coe'lum  (se'lum).  Var.  of| 

co'em-bod'ied,p.  a.  Incarnate  in 
one  body. 

co  em  brace',  n.  See  co-,  3  a. 
co-em'i-nen-cy.  n.  See  co-,  3  a. 
coemitery.  T  cemetery'. 
co-em'pe-ror,  n.  See  co-,  3  b. 

«o  em-ploy',  v.  t.  See  co-,  1. 


co-emp'ti-o  ( kfi-?mp'shY-5),  n. 
[L.]  Rom.  Law.  =  COEMPTION, 
co-emp'tion  a  tor,  ?i.  [L  ]  One 
who  enters  into  a  coemption, 
coe'na.  Var.  of  cena. 
co  en-act',  v.  t.  See  co-,  1 .  —  co'- 
en-ac'tor,  n. 

coe-nac'u-louB  (sf'-nftk'fl-hZs),  a. 
[L.  cenaculum  a  dining  room.] 
Supper-eating  ;  given  to  suppers, 
coe-nac'u-lum.  Var.  of  cenacu¬ 
lum. 

cce'naeB-the'Bi-a,  -nes-the'sl-a 

(se'ngs-the'sY-d  ;  Bfn^B-),  n. 

[NL.]  =  C(EN.ESTHESIS 

co/en-am'or,  co'en-am'our.  r.  t. 
See  co-,  1.  —  co'en-am'or-ment, 
co  en-am'our-ment,  n. 
coe-nan'thi-um  (sf-nttn'thl- 
?/m),  n. ;  pi.  -thia  (-a).  [NL.  ; 
Gr.  Koipos  common  4-  avOos 
flower.]  =  CLIN  A  NTH  IUM. 
coe-na'tion.  +  cenation. 
Co-en'di-dae  (kft-£n'dY-de),  n.  pi. 
[NL.]  Zool.  Syn.  of  Erethy- 

ZONTID.E. 

Co-en'dou  (-doo),  n.  [NL.,  fr. 
native  name.]  Zool.  Tne  genus 
consisting  of  the  prehensile- 
tailed  porcupines  of  Central  and 
South  America  ;  aho  [Z-  c.].  any 
porcupine  of  the  genus.  See  por¬ 
cupine. 

co/6n-dure',  v.  i.  See  co-,  1. 
cm'neB-the'fli-a-  Var.  of 


CO^N.ESTHESIA. 

coe'nee-the'Bia  (ee/nS8-the'sYe ; 
8|,n/Ps- ).  Var.  of  chsn.esthesis. 
co  en-joy',  v.  t.  See  co-,  1. 
coe'nobe  (se'nob),  n.  Biol.  A 
cocnobium. 

coe-no'bi-old  (s?-n5'bY-oid  ;  s£- 
nrtb'Y-),  a.  Like  a  coenobium. 
coe 'no  bite  (ee'nC-blt  :  Bfn'b-), 
coe  no-bit'ic  (-bYt'lk),  coe'no- 
bit-ism  (-blt-Yz’m),  etc.  Vare.  of 
cenobite,  etc. 

cos  'no-blast,  n.  [coeno- f -blast.] 
Biol.  A  primitive  germ  layer  giv¬ 
ing  rise  both  to  endoderm  and 
mesoderm.  —  cce/no-blaa'tic,  a. 
coe'no-by  (-bY).  Var.  of  cenoby. 
coe'ho-ga-mete'  (se'nO-gd-met'; 
s6n/5-),  n.  (cceno-  -(-  gamete.] 
Hot.  A  multinucleate  gamete, 
coe-nog'a-my,  ce-nog'a-my  (b?- 
nbg'd-mY),  n.  [Gr.  /cotuoydjuta  ; 
kolvos  common  -F  ydfxo?  mar¬ 
riage.]  State  of  possessing  hus¬ 
bands  or  wives  in  common.  Cf. 

POLYANDRY,  POLYGYNY.  —  C08- 

(or  ce-)nog'a-mouB  (-mws),  a. 
cm^o-gen'e-Bis.  ca'no-ge-net'- 
ic,  etc.  Incorrect  vara,  of  ceno- 
oenesis,  etc. 

c®'no-aite  (Be'nS-sTt ;  flgn'8-), 
n.  Also  ce-.  [cceno-  +  Gr. 
food.]  Zool.  A  commensal. 
c®/no-sph®'rft  (-sfe'rd),  n. ;  pi. 
-SPH^RvE  (-efe're).  [NL.  ;  ccrno- 


-f  Gr.  cr<j)OLLpa  sphere.]  Zool. 
The  spherical  skeleton  of  cer¬ 
tain  Rndiolaria. 

c® 'no-type  (se'no-tlp  ;  sen'8-), 
n.  [cceno-  -F  -type.]  Biol.  An  or¬ 
ganism  having  the  fundamental 
type  of  structure  of  a  group.  — 
c®'no-typ'ic  (-tYp'YkL  a. 
c® 'nure  ( se'nflr),  n.  A  ccenurus. 
co'e-pis'co-pa-cy, ICf.  L.  coe- 
viscopatus  associate  episcopate.] 
The  position  of  coadjutor  bishop, 
co-e'qual,  v.  t.  Sf  t.  To  be  or  be¬ 
come,  or  to  make,  equal  with, 
co-e'qual-ize,  v.  t.  See-izE. 
co-e'qual-ly,  adv.  of  coequal. 
co-erce'ment,  77.  See-MENT. 
co-erc'er  (kd-Qr'sSr),  n.  One 
who  coerces. 

co-er'ci-ble-neBs.  77.  See -ness. 
co-er'cion-arry  (kfi-flr'ahun-ft- 
rY),  a.  Of  the  nature  of  coercion. 
co-er'cion-iBt.  n.  -  A  supporter 
of  government  by  coercion, 
co-er'ci-tive  (-sY-tTv),  a.  Coer¬ 
cive.  [force.  I 

coercitiv«  force.  =  coercive | 
co-er'civ.  Coercive.  Ref.  Sp. 
C®-reb'i-dae  (sf-rgb'Y-de),  n.pl. 
[NL..  fr.  Tupi  guira  ccereha , 
a  kind  of  bird.]  Zool.  The 
family  of  oscine  birds  consisting 
of  the'  honey  creepers. 
co/e-rect'ant,  co/e-rect'ed,  a. 
Her.  Set  up  side  by  side. 


co-er'tion.  +  coercion. 
c®-ru'le-an,  cce-ru'le-in,  c®  ru- 
les'cent.  c®-ru'le-um,  etc.  Vars. 

Of  CERULEAN,  CERULEIN,_etC. 
c®-ru  le-o-lac'tite  (se-roo/15-6- 
lftk'tTt),  7».  [L.  caeruleus  ceru¬ 
lean  -F  lac,  lac t is,  milk.l  A  phos¬ 
phate  of  aluminium,  oi  a  milk- 
white  to  skv-blue  color.  [3  a  I 
co'eB-tab'lish-ment.  n.  Seeco-,| 
co/e-ta'ne-an.  n  A  contempo¬ 
rary.  —  a.  Coetaneous.  Obs. 
co'e-ta-ne'l-ty  ( ko'S-td-ne'Y-tY), 
77.  State  of  being  coetaneous. 
co'e-terne',  a.  Coeternal.  Obs. 
C®ur  d’A-l&ne'  (kfir'da-lSn'). 
An  Indian  of  a  tribe  of  Salishan 
stock  now  gathered  on  reserva¬ 
tions  in  Idano  and  Washington. 
c®ur8'  d’aFTFchauta'  (kQr' 
ar/te''sho').  [F.J  Artichoke 
heads  (lit,  hearts). 

C®[ub  (se'us),  77.  [L.,  fr.  Gr. 

Kotos.]  Gr.  Myth.  A  Titan, 
co-ev'i-ty,  n.  Coeval lty.  Obs. 
co-e'vous  (ko-e'vus),  a.  Coeval. 
Obs.  —  co-e'voua-neas,  77.  Obs. 
co'ex-change'a-ble.a.  See  co-,2. 
co'ex-ec'u-tant,  n.  See  co-,  3  b. 
co^x-ert',  t.  See  co-,  1. 
co  ex-er'tion.  n.  See  co-,  3  a. 
co  ex-ist'en-cy,  n.  Coexistence, 
co^x  pand',  v.  i.  See  co-,  1. 
cot.  Cough.  Ref.  Sp. 
cot,  a.  [AS.  cdf.]  Quick;  keen; 


eager  ;  bold.  Also  adv.  Obs. 

co  to.  adv.  of  cof.  Obs. 
cote,  n.  [Cf.  D.  koo)>  bargain,  G. 
kavf.]  A  bargain;  also,  a  dealer; 
a  hawker.  Obs.  Scot.  (land. I 
C.  of  E.  Abbr.  Church  of  Eng-| 
cofer.  Obs.  or  dial,  for  coffer. 
coff.  4*  CORF,  CUFF, 
coff  (kof),  ?•.  t.  ;  coft  (k5ft)  ; 
COFFING.  [Cf.  D.  koopen,  G. 
kaufen.]  To  Duy.  Archaic ,  Scot. 
cof'fa.  CAFFA,  COFFEE, 
coffe.  COFE,  COFFEE,  CUFF, 
coffee-berry  oil.  See  oil,  Tablel. 
coffee  blight.  =  coffee  dis¬ 
ease.  [BERRY,  2.1 

coffee  bush.  See  coffe  e| 
coffee  corn.  =  guinea  corn. 
coffee  fern.  The  fern  Pelleea 
anr/romedaefolia. 
cof 'fee-man,  n.  A  keeper  of  a 
coffeehouse.  Obs. 
coffee  nib.  A  coffee  bean, 
coffee  pea.  The  chick-pea,  used 
as  a  substitute  for  coffee, 
coffee  senna.  See  Cassia-,  1. 
coffee  tea.  A  drink  made  by 
steeping  coffee-plant  leaves, 
coffee  walk.  See  walk,  n. 
coffee  wit.  A  coffeehouse  wit. 
cof' fen.  Obs.  or  dial.  var.  of 
coffin. 

cofferdam  bulkhead.  Fav.  A 

bulkhead  on  a  war  vessel  a  few 
feet  abaft  of  the  collision  bulk- 


food,  foot ;  out,  oil ;  chair  ;  go  ;  sing,  iqk  ;  4hen,  thin ;  nature,  verdure  (250) ;  k  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144) ;  boN ;  yet ;  zh  _  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Guidb. 

Full  explanations  of  Abbreviations,  Signs,  etc.,  immediately  precede  the  Vocabulary. 
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cot'fer-er  (kSf'er-er),  n.  1.  Treasurer ;  Eng.  Hist.,  an  effioer 
of  the  royal  household,  under  the  controller.  Obs.  or  Hist. 

2.  A  maker  of  coffers.  Obs. 

COf'fer-ing,  ».  A  system  or  structure  of  coffers. 

COf'fer  work7  (-wfirk'),  n.  Arch,  a  A  surface  decorated 
with  coffers,  b  Masonry.  Rubblework  faced  with  stone. 
COf'fin  (k8f'Tn  ;  205),  n.  [ME.,  a  basket,  receptacle,  OF. 
co fin,  fr.  L.  cophinus.  See  coffer,  n.]  1.  A  basket,  chest, 
or  case.  Obs.  Wycliffie  {Matt.  xiv.  20). 

2.  A  chest  or  case  for  the  reception  of  a  corpse,  commonly 
of  wood  or  metal,  though,  esp.  among  the  ancients,  stone 
and  pottery  coffins  occur.  Ordinarily  a  stone  coffin  is 
called  sarcophagus,  while  jar-shaped  receptacles  are  termed 
burial  Jars,  or  burial  urns.  The  term  coffin  is  seldom  or 
never  applied  to  an  urn  for  the  ashes  of  a  cremated  body, 
which  is  usually  called  a  cinerary  urn.  Coffin  generally  des¬ 
ignates  the  case  immediately  inclosing  the  body,  but  in 
reference  to  Egyptian  burial  this  is  more  commonly  called 
mummy  case,  the  mummy  case  being  placed  in  one  or  more 
wooden  coffins  which  may  be  put  in  a  sarcophagus. 

3.  A  casing  or  crust,  or  a  mold,  of  pastry,  as  for  a  pie; 

also,  a  pie  dish.  Obs.  Shak. 

4.  A  paper  case,  esp.  of  conical  form.  Obsoles. 

6.  In  technical  senses :  a  Far.  The  hollow  crust  or  hoof 
of  a  horse’s  foot,  below  the  coronet,  in  which  is  the  coffin 
bone,  b  Pi'int.  A  wooden  frame  inclosing  an  imposing 
stone  ;  also,  by  extension,  the  bed  or  carriage  of  a  printing 
press,  c  Ceramics.  Aseggar.  d  Mining.  (1)  An  old  open 
working.  (2)  The  mode  of  open  working  by  which  ore  is 
cast  up  from  one  platform  to  another,  e  Milling.  One  of 
the  sockets  in  the  eye  of  the  runner,  which  receives  the 
ends  of  the  driver,  f  =  coffin  spark. 

COf'fin,  v.  t .;  cof'fined  (-Tnd)  ;  cof'fin-ing.  To  inclose  in 
or  as  in  a  coffin.  44  Coffined  in  a  cell.”  John  Hail  (1646). 
coffin  bone.  The  foot  bone  of  the  horse  and  allied  ani¬ 
mals  inclosed  within  the  hoof,  corresponding  to  the  third 
phalanx  of  the  middle  finger,  or  toe,  of  most  mammals, 
coffin  joint.  The  joint  next  above  the  coffin  bone, 
coffin  plate.  A  metal  plate,  with  the  dead  person’s  name 
and  usually  dates  of  birth  and  death,  set  in  the  coffin  lid. 
COg  (k5g),  v.  t.  ;  cogged  (kbgd)  ;  cog'ging.  [Of  unknown 
origin ;  peril,  from  using  a  finger  as  a  kind  of  cog  to  hold  or 
guide  the  dice.]  Obs.  or  R.  1.  To  seduce,  or  draw  away,  by 
adulation,  artifice,  or  falsehood;  to  wheedle;  cozen;  cheat. 

I  ’ll  .  .  .  cog  their  hearts  from  them.  Shak. 

2.  To  fabricate  or  produce  with  cunning  and  fraud. 

3.  To  obtrude  or  thrust  in  by  falsehood  or  deception  ; 
to  cog  in  a  word  ;  also,  to  palm  off.  44  Fustian  tragedies 
.  .  .  cogged  upon  the  town  for  masterpieces.”  J.  Dennis. 
to  coe  a  die,  to  direct  its  fall  fraudulently  ;  to  cheat  in  throw¬ 
ing  dice.  See  cogged,  p.  a. 

COg,  v.  i.  1.  To  use  any  of  certain  tricks  in  dice  throwing. 

2.  To  deceive  ;  to  cheat ;  to  play  false  ;  to  lie.  Swift. 

3.  To  jest  or  quibble  ;  also,  to  wheedle  ;  to  cajole.  Obs. 
cog,  n.  1.  Act  of  cogging  at  dice.  Obs. 

2.  A  trick  or  deception  ;  a  falsehood.  Obs.  or  Archaic. 

3.  A  piece  of  money.  Cant.  Obs. 

COg  (k5g),n.  [Cf.  Sw.  kuggen.  cog.]  1.  Mach,  a  A  wooden 
tooth  set  in  a  mortise  on  the  rim  of  a  wheel ;  hence,  a 
tooth,  cam,  or  the  like  for  transmitting  motion;  esp., 
gear-wheel  tooth,  whether  set  in  separately  or  forming 
a  part  of  the  whole  wheel,  b  The  cogs  on  a  wheel,  taken 
collectively.  Obs.  c  Short  for  cogwheel. 

2.  A  short  handle  on  the  snath  of  a  scythe.  Dial.  Eng. 
cog  and  round,  a  device  consisting  of  a  cogwheel  working 
into  the  trundles  of  a  lantern  w’heel. 

COg,  v.  t.  1.  To  furnish  with  a  cog  or  cogs. 

2 .  To  stop  or  wedge  up  ;  to  scotch  or  block,  as  a  wheel.  Dial. 
COg,  n.  [Cf.  cock  to  secure,  as  a  joist,  by  a  cog  hold.] 

1.  Carp.  A  kind  of  tenon  or  projec¬ 

tion  on  the  face  or  side  of  a  beam  or 
timber  received  into  a  notch  or  mor¬ 
tise  in  another  beam  to  secure  the 
two  together  ;  as  :  a  The  tabular 
projection  at  the  end  of  a  scarfed  .  ~ 

timber;  a  coak.  b  A  tenon,  often  1  Co^  b  ;  2  Cog  c; 

a  dovetail  in  a  beam  or  joist  resting  in  a  notch  in  the  bearing 
surface  of  another  so  that  the  two  are  flush,  as  in  the  cor¬ 
ner  joints  of  wall  plates,  c  A  tongue  or  tenon  formed  in 
the  upper  surface  of  a  beam  to  fit  into  a  corresponding  notch 
in  the  (lower)  surface  of  a  beam  crossing  it. 

2.  Mining,  a  Any  of  a  series  of  notched  timbers  used  to 
build  up  cribbing  for  mine  supports,  esp.  in  long-wall  coal 
working,  b  A  rock  intrusion. 

The  original  form  of  this  w'ord  seems  to  be  cock; 
ofwhich  cog ,  caulk ,  cauk,  etc.,  appear  to  be  variants. 

COg,  v.  t.  &  i.  Carp.  To  connect,  as  timbers  or  joists,  by 
means  of  a  tenon  or  cog  ;  to  cock. 

COg,  n.  [ME.  cogge ;  cf.  D.  kog,  Icel.  kuggr ,  or  OF.  cogue, 
coque,  and  E.  cock  a  boat.]  1.  A  kind  of  early  ship,  broad, 
with  bluff  prow  and  stem. 

2.  A  small  fishing  boat ;  a  cockboat. 

COg,  v.  t.  [Cf.  E.  dial,  cog  to  beat,  strike.]  Tran  Manuf. 
To  consolidate  as  by  hammering  or  rolling  ;  also,  to  rough 
to  shape  by  rolling  and  rerolling.  See  cogging  mill. 
CO'gen-cy  (ko'jen-sY),  n.  [See  cogent.]  Quality  or  state 
of  being  cogent  or  convincing  ;  conclusiveness ;  force. 

An  antecedent  argument  of  extreme  cogency.  J.  H.  Newman. 
CO'gent  (ko'jSnt),  a.  [L.  cogens,  p.  pr.  of  cogere  to  drive 
together,  to  force ;  co-  -|-  agere  to  drive.  See  agent,  a. ; 


cf.  coact  to  force,  coagulate,  a.,  squat,  v.  i.]  Com¬ 
pelling,  or  having  the  power  of  compelling  or  constraining; 
esp.,  appealing  forcibly  or  conclusively  to  the  mind  or 
reason  ;  convincing  or  strongly  tending  to  convince  ;  as, 
cogent  reason.  44  The  cogent  force  of  nature.  ”  Prior. 

Proofs  of  the  moat  cogent  description.  Tyndall. 

Syn.  —  Conclusive,  telling,  effective,  persuasive;  power¬ 
ful,  potent,  strong.  Cogent,  forcible  come  into  compari¬ 
son  as  applied  to  reasoning.  A  forcible  argument  tells 
strongly,  but  may  not  convince ;  cogent  reason  mg  is  more 
apt  to  be  conclusive  or  to  compel  assent.  See  powerful. 

Of  these  two  modes  of  apprehending  propositions,  notional  and 
real,  real  is  the  stronger  ;  I  mean  by  stronger  the  more  vivid  and 
forcible.  J:  H.  Newman. 

Sir,  I  have  two  very  cogent  reasons  for  not  printing  any  list  of 
subscribers  ;  one,  that  I  have  lost  all  the  names,  —  the  other,  that 
I  have  spent  all  the  money.  Johnson. 

cogged  (k5gd),  a.  Furnished  with  or  as  with  cogs.  —  cogged 
breath  sounds,  Med.,  the  sounds  of  cogwheel  respiration, 
cogged,  p.  a.  Falsified  ;  fraudulent;  specif.,  of  dice,  loaded 
(from  a  misunderstanding  of  44  cogging  a  die  ”). 
cog'ger  (kog'er),  n.  One  who  cogs  dice  ;  a  flatterer  or  de¬ 
ceiver  ;  a  sharper.  —  cog'ger-y  (-Y),  n.  Obs. 
cog'gjing  (k5g'Yng),  n.  1.  Cogs,  esp.  of  wood,  collectively. 

2.  Carp.  A  cogged  joint. 

3.  Act  or  process  of  calking,  or  cogging. 

cogging  mill-  steel  Manuf '.  A  single  pair  of  heavy  rolls 
through  which  steel  ingots  from  the  reheating  furnace  are 
passed  to  draw  them  out  and  consolidate  them. 

COg'i  ta  ble  (k5j'T-td-b’l),  a.  [L.  cogitabilis ,  fr.  cogitare  to 
think.]  Capable  of  being  brought  before  the  mind^as  a 
thought  or  idea;  thinkable.— cogi-ta-bil'i-tV  (-bYl'Y-tY),  n. 
COg'i  ta  bund7  (-build7;,  a.  [L.  cogitabundus.J  Deep  in 
thought ;  thoughtful.  —  COg  i-ta-bun'di-ty(-bun'di-tT),n. 

—  cog'i  ta-bund  ly,  adv. 

cog'i-tant  (k5j'I-tdnt),  a.  [L.  cogitans,  p.  pr.  See  cogi¬ 
tate.]  Thinking.  Pare.  —  COg'i  tant-ly,  adv.  Rare. 
cog'i-tate  (k5j'Y-tat),  v.  t.  ;  cog'i-tat'Ed  (-tat7gd) ;  cog'i- 
tat'ing  (-tat'Yng).  [L.  cogitatus ,  p.  p.  of  cogitare  to  reflect 
upon  ;  co-  +  agitare  to  drive,  agitate,  turn  over  in  the  mind, 
meditate  upon.  See  agitate.]  To  think  over  ;  to  plan. 

We  both  day  and  night,  revolving  in  our  minds,  did  cogitate 
nothing  more  than  how  to  satisfy  the  parts  of  a  good  pastor.  Foxe. 
COg'i-tate,  v.  i.  To  ponder  ;  think. 

lie  that  calleth  a  thing  into  his  mind,  whether  by  impression 
or  recordation,  cogita tetri  and  considereth,  and  he  that  employ- 
eth  the  faculty  of  his  fancy  also  cogitateth.  Bacon. 

cog  i-ta'tlon  (  ta'shwn),  n.  [L.  cogitatio :  cf .  F.  cogitation.~\ 
Act  of  thinking  or  reflecting  ;  thought ;  meditation  ;  con¬ 
templation.  44  Fixed  in  cogUation  deep.”  Milton. 

cog'i-ta  tive  (k5j'Y-ta-tYv),  a.  [Cf.  LL.  cogitcUivus.'] 

1.  Possessing,  or  pertaining  to,  the  power  of  thinking  or 

meditating.  44  Cogitai iv e  faculties.”  Wollaston. 

2.  Given  to  thought  or  contemplation.  Sir  H.  Wotton. 

—  cog'i-ta-tive-ly,  adv.  —  cog'i-ta-tive-ness,  n. 

CO'gnac  (ko'nyak),  n.  [F.]  A  superior  French  brandy 

made  from  wine  produced  at  or  near  Cognac,  on  the  Cha- 
rente,  France  ;  loosely,  any  French  brandy.  See  brandy. 
cog'nate  (k5g'nat),  a.  [L.  cognatus  ;  co-  +  gnatus,  natus, 
p.  p.  of  nasci ,  anciently  gnasci,  to  be  born.  See  nation  ; 
cf.  connate.]  1.  Allied  by  blood;  kindred  by  birth; 
specif.,  related  on  the  mother’s  side.  See  cognate,  n. 

2.  Of  the  same  family  ;  proceeding  from  the  same  stock  or 
root ;  allied  ;  kindred  ;  as,  cognate  language. 

3.  Of  the  same  or  similar  nature  ;  having  an  affinity. 

4.  Phon.  Formed  with  the  same  place  of  articulation  ;  — 
said  of  sounds,  as  p,  b,  m. 

cognate  accusative  or  object.  Gram.,  an  objective  accusative 
or  object  word  having  a  sense  akin  to  that  of  the  governing 
verb,  esp.  one  following  an  intransitive  verb  with  adverbial 
force;  as,  earn  vitam  vivere,  to  live  that  life.  —  c.  proposi¬ 
tions,  Logic,  propositions  having  the  same  subject  or  predi¬ 
cate.  —  c.  words,  words  having  the  same  root,  or  the  same 
root  and  the  same  formative  elements,  though  belonging 
to  different  languages  of  the  same  family  ;  as,  the  English 
44  father  ”  and  the  Latin  44  pater  ”  are  cognate  u  ords. 
COg'nate,  n.  1.  One  who  is  related  to  another  by  blood  ; 
specif.,  as  in  the  Scots  and  later  Civil  law,  one  related  on 
the  mother’s  side.  See  agnate. 

Whom  they  [the  praetors]  had  primarily  in  view  under  the 
name  of  cognates  it  is  impossible  to  say.  Tne  epithet  is  most  fre¬ 
quently  applied  by  modern  writers  to*  kinsmen  related  through 
female's  ;  but  in  its  widest  sense  it  included  all  kinsmen  without 
exception,  and  in  a  more  limited  sense  all  kinsmen  not  entitled 
to  claim  a*  agnates.  Muirhead. 

2.  One  of  two  or  more  things  allied  in  origin  or  nature. 
COg-nat'iC  (k5g-n5t'Yk),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  cognates, 
cog-na'tlon  (-na'shwn),  n.  [L.  cognatio.~\  1.  Cognate  re¬ 
lationship  ;  esp.,  relationship  by  blood  ;  the  consanguinity 
of  cognates.  See  cognate,  n.  ;  cf.  matriarchy. 

As  by  our  cognation  to  the  body  of  the  first  Adam.  Jer.  Taylor. 
2.  Kindred  or  blood  relations  ;  cognates.  Obs. 
cog-ni'tion  (-nTsh'wn),  n.  [L.  cognitio,  fr.  cognoscere ,  co- 
gnitum,  to  become  acquainted  with,  to  know  ;  co-  -\-noscere, 
gnoscere,  to  get  a  knowledge  of.  See  know,  v.  t.~]  1.  Act 

or  fact  of  knowing ;  knowledge  ;  perception. 

I  will  not  be  myself  nor  have  cognition 

Of  what  I  feel  :  I  am  all  patience.  Shak. 

2.  That  which  is  known. 

3.  Psychol.  The  knowing  activity  of  the  mind  ;  that  men¬ 
tal  operation  by  means  of  which  we  become  aware  of  ob¬ 
jects  of  thought  or  perception  ;  knowledge  or  the  capacity 
of  knowledge,  in  whatever  degree. 

4.  Law.  a  Cognizance  or  jurisdiction.  Chiefly  Scots 


Law.  b  Act  or  process  of  cognoscing ;  judicial  examination 
or  trial ;  adjudication  of  rights.  Scots  Law. 
cog'ni-tive  (k5g'nY-tYv),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  cognition  , 
possessing  or  characterized  by  cognition, 
cog'ni  za  ble  (k5g'nl-zd-b’l ;  k5n'- ;  see  note  below),  a. 
[Cf.  F.  connaissable.  See  cognize.]  1.  Capable  of  being 
known  or  apprehended  ;  cognoscible  ;  as,  cognizable  causes. 
2.  Competent  as  a  subject  of  judicial  investigation  ;  capa* 
ble  of  being  judicially  heard  and  determined. 

©5“  Since  cognize  has  become  a  familiar  word,  there  is  a  tend 
ency  in  sense  1  to  pronounce  kOg-nlz'a-bT ;  cf.  recognize, 
recognizable.  Oaf.  E.  D 

—  cog  ni  za  bil'i-ty  (-bTl'Y-tT),  n.  —  cog'ni  za  ble-ness* 
n.  —  cog'ni  za-bly,  adv. 

cog'ni-zance  ( kSg'in-zdns  ;  kon'Y-zans  ;  277  :  the  second, 
historical  pron .,  is  still  common  in  legal  usage),  n.  [ME. 
conisaunce,  conoissance ,  OF.  conoissance ,  F.  connaissance, 
LL.  cognoscentia,  fr.  L.  cognoscere  to  know.  See  cognition  ; 
cf.  cognoscence,  connoisseur.]  1.  Apprehension  by  the 
understanding ;  conscious  recognition  or  identification ; 
hence,  freely,  heed  ;  notice. 

Who,  soon  as  on  that  knight  hi6  eye  did  glance, 
Eftsoones  of  him  had  perfect  cognizance.  S/>enser. 

2.  The  range  of  what  may  be  known  by  observation;  as, 
facts  that  fall  within  human  cognizance. 

3 .  Law.  a  Jurisdiction,  or  the  power  given  by  law  to  hear 
and  decide  controversies,  b  The  judicial  hearing  of  a  mat¬ 
ter.  c  An  acknowledgment  of  a  fine  of  lands  and  tene¬ 
ments  or  confession  of  a  thing  done  or  fact  alleged.  Eng. 
d  In  replevin,  a  defensive  plea  that  the  goods  were  lawfully 
taken  by  defendant,  acting  as  servant  for  another.  Eng. 

4.  A  distinguishing  mark,  emblem,  or  badge,  as  a  heraldic 
bearing,  crest,  cockade,  etc.;  specif.,  the  badge  worn  by  an 
armed  knight  and  his  followers  ;  also,  the  heraldic  device 
worn  by  the  retainers  of  a  noble  house. 

This  pale  and  angry  rose. 

As  cognizance  of  my  blood-drinking  hate.  Shak. 

COg'nl-zant  (-z&nt),  a.  Having  cognizance  (of). 

Syn.  —  See  sensible. 

COg'nize  (kog'niz),  v.  t.  ;  cog'nized  (-nizd) ;  cog'niz-ino 
(-nlz-ing).  [Cf.  cognizant,  recognize.]  To  know  or  per¬ 
ceive  ;  to  take  cognizance  of ;  to  recognize.  H.  Spence-r. 
COg'ni-zee'  (kQg'nY-ze';  k5n7Y-ze'),  n.  Law.  One  to  whom 
a  fine  of  land  is  acknowledged.  See  fine  (of  land). 
COg'ni-ZOr' (kSg'nT-zSr' ;  k5n'T-),  n.  [AF.  conissour,  prop., 
a  knower.  See  cognize,  connoisseur.]  The  party  (defend¬ 
ant)  who  acknowledges  the  right  of  the  cognizee  in  a  fine. 
COg-no'men  (k5g-no'men),  n. ;  pi.,  E.  -mens  (-m6nz),  L. 
-nomina  (-nom'I-nd).  [L. ;  co-  -f-  {g)nomen  name.]  1.  The 
last  of  the  three  names  of  a  person  among  the  ancient  Ro¬ 
mans,  orig.  merely  a  third  personal  name  (afterwards  called 
an  agnomen),  but  later  denoting  his  house  or  family  (stirps). 

2.  An  (English)  surname. 

3.  Loosely,  a  name  ;  appellation. 

cog-nom'i-nal  (k5g-n5m'Y-nal),  a.  Of,  pert,  to,  or  of  the 
nature  of,  a  cognomen.  —  n.  One  bearing  the  same  name  ; 
a  namesake.  Obs.  SirT.  Browne.— cog nom'i-nal-ly,  adv. 
COg  nom'i-nate  (-nat),  v.  t.  ;  cog-nom'i-nat7ed  (-nat'Sd) ; 
cog-nom'i-nat'ing  (-nat'Tng).  [L.  cognominatus,  p.  p.  of 
cognominare.~\  To  give  a  cognomen  to.— COg-nom'l-nat6,a. 
cog  nom  i-na'tion  (-na'slmn),  n.  [L.  cognominatio.'] 

1.  Act  of  cognominating. 

2.  A  cognomen.  Jer.  Taylor. 

COg-nosce'  (k5g-n5s'),  v.  t.;  cog-nosced'  (-n<5st');  cog-nosc/- 

ing  (-nSs'Tng).  [L.  cognoscere  to  become  acquainted  with.] 
To  take  judicial  cognizance  of ;  to  inquire  into,  or  deter¬ 
mine,  judicially,  esp.  with  respect  to  insanity.  Scots  Law. 
cog  nosce',  V.  i.  To  inquire  or  investigate  judicially ; 
to  take  cognizance  of  something.  Scots  Law. 

COg  nos'cence  (k5g-n5s'ens),  n.  [LL.  cognoscentia.  See 
cognizance.]  Cognizance.  Obs.  or  R. 

COg-nos'cent  (-ent),  a.  [L.  cognoscens,  p.  pr.]  Cognizant 
or  cognitive.  Rare. 

COg  nos'ci  ble  (-T-b’l),  a.  [Cf.  L.  cognoscibilis.']  Cognizable. 

—  7i.  A  cognizable  thing. — cog-nos  ci-bil'i-ty(-bYl'T-tt), ». 
cog-nos'ci-tive  (-tYv),  a.  Having  the  power  of  knowing; 

concerned  in  cognizing.  —  cog-nos'ci-tive-ly,  adv. 
CO-gon'  (k$-gon'),  7i.  [Sp.,  prob.  fr.  a  native  name.]  A 

tall,  coarse  grass  ( Imperata  arundinacea)  of  the  Philip¬ 
pine  Islands  and  adjacent  countries,  used  for  thatching. 
COgO-nal'  (ko'go-niil'),  n.  ;  pi.  cogonales  (-na'las).  [Sp.] 
An  area  overgrown  with  cogon.  Phil.  I. 

CO-gre'di-ent  (ko-gre'dY-ent),  a.  \_co-  -|-  L.  gradi,  in  comp. 
-gredi,  to  walk,  go.  Cf.  ingredient.]  Math.  Subject  to 
the  same  linear  transformation  ;  thus,  if  x> ,  y '  are  trans¬ 
formed  into  avJ  -f-  bv' ,  cu'  -j-  d.V  when  x,  y  are  trans¬ 
formed  into  au  -f-  bv,  cu  +  dv,  then  the  sets  ( x ,  y)  and 
(z',^')  are  cogredient.  —  oo-gre'di-en-cy  (-2n-sY),  n. 
cogredient  isomorphism,  Math.,  isomorphism  due  to  trans¬ 
forming  the  operations  of  a  group  by  one  of  themselves. 
GOg'wheel7  (k5g'hwel'),  n.  A  wheel  with  cogs  or  teeth, 
cogwheel  respiration  Med.  A  sound  of  interrupted 
breathing  heard  in  auscultation  over  the  lungs,  wnich 
suggests  the  sound  of  cogwheels.  The  interruptions  may 
be  due  to  nervousness,  presence  of  mucus  in  the  bron- 
chials,  or  expansion  of  different  lobes  at  different  times, 
cog'wood'  (-wdod'),  n.  [From  cog  a  tooth.]  The  hard 
tough  wood  of  any  of  several  West  Indian  rhamnaceous 
trees,  as  Ceanothus  chlororylon,  species  of  Zizyphus ,  etc. 
CO-hab'it  (ko-h5b'Yt),  v.  i.  ;  co-hab'it-ed  ;  co-hab'it-ing. 


head  forming  a  compartment 
that  can  be  packed  with  cellu¬ 
lose  for  greater  safety, 
cof'fer-et.  Var.  of  coffret. 
coffer  fish.  =  trunkfish. 
cof'fer-ship,  n.  The  office  of  a 
cofferer.  Obs.  [Coffin.  I 

Coffin,  Tom.  See  Long  Tom| 
coffin  boat.  Hunting.  A  sink 
boat  or  battery  used  in  shooting 
water  fowl.  Cant,  U.  S. 
coffin  carrier.  The  great  black- 
backed  gull  ( Larus  marinus). 
coffin  spark.  An  oblong  bit  of 
live  coal  popping  out  of  the  fire, 
—  regarded  as  an  omen  of  death. 
Eng. 

coffin  tomb.  A  stone  coffin  ;  a 
sarcophagus. 

cof'fle  (kof'’l),  n.  [Ar.  qafilah 
caravan.]  A  train  of  men  or 
beasts  ;  esp.,  a  slave  caravan, 
cof'fle.  +  cafila. 
cof'fre.  4*  coffer. 
eof'fre-fort'  (kbf'gr-fort'),  n. 
[F.]  Strong  box. 


cof'fret  (kQf'rgt),  n.  [F.]  A 
small  coffer. 

C.  of  G.  H.  Abbr.  Cape  of  Good 
Hope. 

cofine.  4*  coffin. 
cof'ly,  adv.  of  cof.  Obs. 
co-found'er,  n.  See  co-,  8  b. 
co-found'ress,  n.,  fern,  of  co¬ 
founder. 
cofre.  4*  coffer. 
co-freight'er,  n.  See  co-,  3  b. 
coft.  Coughed.  Ref.  Sp. 
coft,  pret.  Sf  p.  p.  of  COFF.  Scot. 
co-func'tion,  n.  See  co-,  4  a 
cofur.  4*  coffer. 
cog.  Var.  of  cogue. 
cog,  n.  In  Cogs  bones,  etc.,  obs. 
corrupt,  of  God  used  in  oaths, 
cog.  Abbr.  Cognate. 
cog'belL.  Var.  of  cockbell, 
icicle.  Dial.  Eng. 
cog'boat'.  Var.  of  cockboat. 
co'gence  (ko'j^ns),  n.  Cogency, 
co'ge-ner.  Var.  of  congener. 
co'ge-ner'ic(k6/j?-n6r'Ik).  Var. 

Of  CONGENERIC. 


co-ge'ni-al.  +  congenial. 
co'gent-ly.  adv.  of  cogent. 
cog'foist',  n.  [From  coo  a 
trick.]  A  cheat.  Obs. 
cogge.  4*  cog. 

cog'ger  (k5g'5r),  n.  Mining. 
One  who  builds  or  makes  cogs, 
cog'gers  (-Srz),  n.pl.  [See  cock¬ 
er  a  quiver.]  A  kind  of  short 
leggings.  Dial.  Eng. 

Cog'gia’s  com'et  (kOd'jdz).  A 
comet  discovered  by  G.  Coggia 
in  1874,  having  a  period  of  many 
thousand  years  ;  also,  one  dis¬ 
covered  by  him  in  1870. 
cog'gie  (kog'T),  n.  Dim.  of 
cogue.  Scot. 

cog'gie  (kOg'1!),  n.  [Cf.  cob¬ 
ble  a  cobblestone.]  A  cobble¬ 
stone.  Dial.  Eng. 
cog'gie,  n.  [See  coo  boat.]  A 
small  fishing  boat.  Obs. 

'  *  (k 5g'T),  v.  t.  tr  »•  To 
Col  log. 

'erlA.tv  I'-dY;  -tt). 


cog'gle-dy,  cog'gle-ty  (- 
a.  Shaky  ;  coggly.  Ct 


■olloq. 


cog'gly  (-It), a.  Unsteady;  wab¬ 
bly.  Colloq. 
coghe.  4*  cough. 
coght.  4*  caught. 
cog  i  bnn'di-ty  (kBj'Y-bfin'dY- 

tl),n.  =  COGITABUNDITY.  Hu- 

morous.  [cogue.  Scot.  I 

co'gie  (ko'gY).  «.  Dim.  of | 
cog7i-ta-bun  da'tion  (kbj'Y-td- 
bnn-da'shun),  n.  Cogitabun- 
dity.  Humorous. 
cog'i-ta-tiv.  Cogitative.  Ref.Sp. 
cog  i-ta  tiv'i-ty  (-td-tYv'Y-tY),  n. 
( Cogitative  power  or  action, 
cog'i-tator  (kbj'Y-ta'tgr),  n. 
One  who  cogitates. 

II  co'gi-to  er'go  sum  (k8j'Y-to). 
[L.l  I  think,  therefore  I  exist  ; 
—  the  postulate  which  Des¬ 
cartes  made  the  first  step  in  his 
philosophy.  [coogle.  | 

cogle.  Obs.  or  Scot.  var.  of| 
cog'nate-nes8.  n.  See -ness. 

U  cog-na'ti  (k5g-na'tT),  n.  pi. ; 
smg.  -TU9  (-tics).  [L.]  Cognates, 
cog-nat'i-c&l,  a.  =  cognatic. 


cog'nis-a-ble.  cog'ni-sance, 
cog'ni-sant,  etc.  Vars.  of  cog¬ 
nizable,  etc. 

cognisaunce.  4*  cognizance. 
cog-ni'tion-al  (kOg-nYsh'un-dl), 
a.  =  cognitive. 
cog'ni-tor  (khg'nT-thr),  n.  [L.] 
Rom.  Law.  A  substitute  formal¬ 
ly  appointed  to  prosecute  or  de¬ 
fend  an  action  in  place  ot  the 
plaintiff  or  defendant  ;  —  distin¬ 
guished  from  a  procurator. 
cog'ni-tum  (-ttfm),  n.  ;  pi.  -ta 
(-ta).  [L.,  neut.  of  cognitus 

known.]  An  object  of  knowl¬ 
edge. 

cog-nlz'er  (k5g-nlz'5r), «.  One 
that  cognizes. 

cog-no'men,  v.  t.  =  cognomi- 
Nate.  Rare. 

||  co'gno-scen'te  (kO'nyfi-shgn'- 
ta),  n. ;  pi.  -ti  (-te).  [Olt.  co¬ 
noscente,  p.  pr.J  Connoisseur, 
cog-no'vit  (k5g-n5'vYt),  n..  or, 
more  fully,  fl  cog-no'vit  ac  ti- 
o'nem  (ftk'snY-O'ngm).  [L., 


he  has  acknowledged  the  ac¬ 
tion.]  Law.  A  common-law 
pleading,  now  little  used,  for 
authorizing  entry  of  judgment 
and  issue  of  execution. 

||  co-gol'lo  (k6-g0l'y8),  n.  ;  pi 
-los  (Sn.  -yos).  [Sp.]  The  cen¬ 
tral  spike  of  undeveloped  leaves 
in  the  agave  or  yucca.  Mexico. 
co-gov'ern-ment,  n.  See  co-,3  a 
co-gov'er-nor,  n.  See  co-,  3  b. 
cog'raiF,  n.  A  toothed  or  cogged 
lafi,  as  on  a  steep  gradient, 
co-guar'an-tor',  n.  See  co-,  3  b- 
co-gnard'i-an,  n.  See  co-,  3  b. 
cogue,  cog  (kog;  kflg),  n.  A 
small  wooden  vessel,  as  a  pail 
or  a  cup  ;  also,  the  quantity  it 
will  hold.  Scot.  Sc  Dial.  Eng. 
cogue,  cog,  v.  t.  Obs.  Scot.  To 
put  into  a  cogue.  — -  i*.  i.  To 
drink  drams. 

cog'ware- ,  n.  A  coarse  wooler 
cloth,  prob.  like  frieze.  Obs. 
ca-hab'it-an-cy  (kC-hftb'Tt*?*- 
si),  w.  Cohabitation. 


ale,  senate,  care,  ftm,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofa ;  eve,  $vent,  6nd,  recent,  maker;  ice,  Ill;  old,  ftbey,  orb,  6dd,  s5ft,  connect ;  use,  unite,  urn,  tip,  circus,  menu ; 

II  Foreign  Word.  4*  Obsolete  Variant  of.  -I-  combined  with.  =  equals. 


COHABITANT 
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COIN 


[L.  cohabilare  ;  co-  -f-  habitare  to  dwell,  to  have  possession 
of  (a  place),  freq.  of  habere  to  have.  See  habit,  n.  tl*  v.] 

1.  To  inhabit  or  live  in  company,  or  in  the  same  place. 
The  Philistines  were  worsted  by  the  captivated  ark  .  .  .  ;  they 

were  not  able  to  cohabit  with  that  holy  thing.  South. 

2.  To  dwell  or  live  together  as  husband  and  wife.  In  the 
United  States  at  the  common  law,  marriage  is  presumed 
when  a  man  and  woman  have  cohabited  permanently  to- 

§  ether,  being  reputed  by  those  who  know  them  to  be  lius- 
and  and  wife,  and  admitting  the  relationship.  The  pre¬ 
sumption  is  removed  if  the  relation  is  proved  to  have  been 
of  illicit  origin.  (See  common-law  marriage.)  The  act  of 
cohabiting  does  not  necessarily  imply  coitus. 

The  law  presumes  that  husband  and  wife  cohabit  together, 
even  after  a  voluntary  separation.  Bouvier. 

CO  hab'it-ant  (ko-hSb'Tt-flnt),  n.  [L.  cohabitans ,  p.  pr.] 
One  who  dwells  or  cohabits  with  another. 

CO-hab'i- ta'tion  (-T-ta'slmn),  n.  [L.  cohabitatio.']  Act  or 
state  of  cohabiting. 

CO-helr' (ko-Sr'),  n.  A  joint  heir. —  co-heir'ess  (-§s),  n.fem. 
CO-here'  (ko-lier'),  v.  i.  ;  co-hered'  (-herd')  ;  co-her'ing 
(-her'Ing).  [L.  cohaerere ,  cohaesum;  co -  -j-  haerere  to 
stick,  adhere.  Cf.  hesitate.]  1.  To  stick  together  ;  to 
cleave ;  to  be  united;  to  hold  fast,  as  parts  of  the  same  mass. 

Neither  knows  he  .  .  .  how  the  solid  parts  of  the  body  are 
united  or  cohere  together.  Locke. 

2.  To  be  united  or  connected  by  some  common  principle  or 
relationship,  as  by  subordination  to  one  purpose  or  idea;  to 
follow  naturally  and  logically,  as  the  parts  of  a  discourse, 
or  as  arguments  in  reasoning  ;  to  be  logically  consistent. 

This  object  muBt  also  somehow  cohere  with  what  I  have  Been 
before,  because  1  am  one  self,  and  my  experience  must  somehow 
hold  together.  Josiah  Royce. 

3.  To  suit;  to  agree;  to  fit.  Obs. 

Had  time  cohered  with  place,  or  place  with  wishing.  Shak. 
Syn.  —  Stick,  cleave,  cling.  See  adhere. 

CO-her'ence  (ko-her'ens)  |  n.  [L.  cohaerentia :  cf .  F. 
CO-her'en-cy  (-en-sl)  j  coherence .]  1.  A  sticking  or 
cleaving  together ;  union  of  parts  ;  cohesion. 

2.  Connection  or  congruity  arising  from  some  common 
principle  or  relationship,  as  subordination  to  one  idea  or 
purpose,  as  in  the  parts  of  a  discourse,  or  in  a  system  of 
philosophy  ;  consistency. 

Coherence  of  discourse,  and  a  direct  tendency  of  all  the  parts 
of  it  to  the  argument  in  hand,  are  .  .  .  to  be  found  in  him.  Locke. 
3.  A  coherent  part  or  thing. 

Syn.  —  Coherence,  cohesion.  Present  usage  tends  to  re¬ 
strict  cohesion  to  the  physical,  coherence  to  the  figura¬ 
tive,  sense  ;  as,  the  cohesion  of  masses  of  clay,  the  logical 
coherence  of  an  argument.  Cohesion  retains,  however,  in 
certain  connections,  figurative  force ;  as,  the  cohesion  of 
individuals  in  a  society  or  movement.  See  adhere. 

A  house  stands  and  holds  together  by  the  natural  properties,  the 
weight  and  cohesion  of  the  materials  which  compose  it.  Huxley. 

To  treat  the  subject  with  the  clearness  and  coherence  of  which 
it  is  susceptible.  Wordsworth. 

Some  modes  of  dividing  and  presenting  a  subject  will  be  more 
striking  than  others;  and  that,  too,  irrespective  of  its  logical 
cohesion.  H .  Spencer. 

co-her'ent  (ko-her'ent),  a.  [L.  cohaerens,  p.  pr. :  cf.  F. 
coherent.  See  cohere.  ]  1.  Sticking  together  ;  cleaving,  as 
the  parts  of  bodies,  solid  or  fluid.  Arbulhnot. 

2.  Composed  of  mutually  dependent  or  related  parts; 
making  a  logical  whole  ;  consistent ;  as,  a  coherent  plan, 
argument,  or  discourse. 

3.  Logically  consistent ;  as,  a  coherent  thinker. 

4.  Suitable  or  suited  ;  adapted  ;  accordant.  Obs.  Shak. 
6.  Bot.  Having  similar  parts  united,  as  the  petals  of  a 
gamopetalous  corolla.  Cf.  adnate,  1. 

CO-her'er  (-er),  n.  Elec.  Any  device  in  which  an  imper¬ 
fectly  conducting  con¬ 
tact  between  pieces  of 
metal  or  other  conduc- 
tors  loosely  resting 
against  each  other  is  ma¬ 
terially  improved  in  con¬ 
ductivity  by  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  Hertzian  waves ; 

—  so  called  by  Sir  O.  J. 

Lodge  in  1894  on  the  as¬ 
sumption  that  the  impact  of  the  electric  waves  caused  the 
loosely  connected  parts  to  cohere,  or  weld  together,  a  con¬ 
dition  easily  destroyed  by  tapping.  A  common  form  of 
coherer  as  used  in  wireless  telegraphy  consists  of  a  tube 
containing  filings  (usually  a  pinch  of  nickel  and  silver  fil¬ 
ings  in  equal  parts)  between  terminal  wires  or  plugs 
(called  conductor  plugs).  Cf .  anticoherer,  cymoscope,  de¬ 
coherer,  wireless  telegraphy. 
co-her'it-age  (ko-hSr'Tt-aj),  n.  A  joint  heritage. 
CO-her'i-tor  (-T-ter),  n.  A  joint  inheritor  ;  a  coheir. 
CO-he'slon  (ko-he'zliwn),  n.  [Cf.  F.  cohesion.  See  cohere.] 

1.  Act  or  state  of  cohering  (in  any  sense). 

2.  Physics.  That  form  of  attraction  by  which  the  parti¬ 
cles  of  a  body  are  united  throughout  the  mass,  whether 
like  or  unlike  ;  —  commonly  distinguished  from  adhesion , 
which  unites  bodies  by  their  adjacent  surfaces. 

3.  Bot.  The  union  of  similar  parts,  as  of  a  gamopetalous 
corolla,  monadelphous  stamens,  etc.  Cf.  adhesion,  8. 
Syn. —See  coherence.  . 

co-he'sive  (-siv),  a.  1.  Causing  to  cohere ;  producing 
cohesion  ;  as,  “the  cohesive  power  of  public  plunder.” 

2.  Cohering,  or  sticking  together,  as  in  a  mass  ;  capable 
of  cohering  ;  tending  to  cohere  ;  as,  cohesive  clay, 
cohesive  attraction.  =  cohesion,  2. 

—  co-he'sive-ly,  adv. —  co-he'sive-ness,  n. 
co-hib'it  (ko-hTb'Tt),  v.  t.  ;  co-hib'it-ed;  co-hib'it-ing.  [L. 
cohibitus ,  p.  p.  of  cohibere  to  confine ;  co-  -j"  habere  to 
hold.]  To  restrain.  Obs.  or  R.  —  co-bib'i-tor  (-T-ter),  n. 
Cohn'heim’s  a're-as  (kon'himz).  [After  Julius  F.  Cohti- 


Coherer.  A  Vacuum  Tube;  BB  Con¬ 
ductor  Plug6;  C Filings;  D  Holder. 


heirn  (1839-84),  German  pathologist.]  Anat.  The  polygonal 
areas  seen  in  transverse  sections  of  a  striated  muscle  fiber. 
They  consist  of  sections  of  muscle  columns. 

CO'ho-bate  (ko'ho-bat),  v.  t. ;  co'ho-bat'ed  (-bat'Sd) ;  co'- 
ho-bat'ing  (-bat'Tng).  [LL.  cohobare  ;  prob.  of  Ar.  origin: 
cf.  F.  cohober.~\  Chem.  To  repeat  the  distillation  of,  pour¬ 
ing  the  liquor  back  upon  the  matter  remaining  in  the  vessel, 
coho-ba'tion  (-ba'slmn),  n.  [Cf.  F.  cohobation  .~\  Chem. 
The  process  of  cohobating.  U.  S.  Disp. 

co'ho  ba  tor  (-ba'ter),  n.  Chem.  A  vessel  for  carrying  on 
the  process  of  cohobation. 

CO'hort  (ko'hdrt),  n.  [L.  cohors,  prop.,  an  inclosure:  cf. 
F.  cohorte.  See  court,  n.~\  1.  In  the  Roman  army,  one  of 
the  ten  divisions  of  a  legion  ;  a  body  of  at  first  about  300, 
later  500  or  600,  soldiers  ;  also,  a  similar  subdivision  in 
several  organizations  of  cavalry  and  auxiliary  troops. 

2.  Any  band  or  body  of  w'arriors;  fig.,  a  company  ;  a  band. 

3.  Biol.  In  earlier  classifications,  a  group  of  somewhat  in¬ 
definite  limitation  ;  —  in  botany,  nearly  equiv.  to  the  mod¬ 
ern  order  ;  in  zoology,  usually,  equiv.  to  the  suborder. 

CO-hor'ta-tive  (ko-h6r'td-tiv),  a.  [L.  cohortaH  to  incite, 
exhort.]  1.  Of  or  pert,  to  cohortation,  or  exhortation. 

2.  Heb.  Gram.  Designating  a  lengthened  form  of  the  fu¬ 
ture  (present  or  imperfect)  tense,  usually  in  the  first  person. 
CO'hosh  (ko'hbsh ;  ko-hosh'),  n.  [Prob.  of  Amer.  Indian 
origin.]  Any  of  several  American  medicinal  plants  rather 
closely  related;  as,  the  black  cohosh  ( Cimicifuga  racemosa ); 
the  blue  cohosh  ( Caulophyllum  thalictroides) ;  the  white 
cohosh  (Actsea  alba);  the  red  cohosh  {A.  mibra). 
co-hune'  (ko-hobn'),  n.,  or  cohune  palm  [Prob.  fr.  a 
native  name  in  Honduras.]  A  Central  and  South  Ameri¬ 
can  pinnate-leaved  palm  ( Attalea  cohune ),  the  very  large 
and  hard  nuts  of  which  are  turned  to  make  fancy  articles, 
and  also  yield  an  oil  used  as  a  substitute  for  coconut  oil. 
coif  (koif),  7i.  [OF.  coife ,  F.  coiffe,  LL.  cofea ,  cvphia ,  fr. 
OHG.  kuppa ,  kuppha,  miter  ;  cf.  G.  Aop/head,  in  OHG.  a 
drinking  cup ;  perh.  fr.  the  L.  source  of  F.  coupe  cup.  Cf. 
cup,  n.,  1st  cop.]  A  cap.  Specif.:  a  A  close-fitting  cap 
covering  the  sides  of  the  head,  like  a  small  hood  without  a 
cape,  b  An  ecclesiastical  headdress,  as  that  of  a  Jew¬ 
ish  priest.  Obs.  c  A  defensive  skullcap,  usually  of  iron 
or  steel,  formerly  worn  by  soldiers,  as  under  the  hood  of 
mail,  d  A  ring  of  some  soft  and  yet  resisting  material 
worn  on  the  head  to  take  the  weight  of  the  heavy  heaume 
of  the  12th  and  13th  centuries,  e  A  white  cap  formerly 
worn  by  lawyers  in  England,  esp.  sergeants  at  law;  hence, 
the  order  or  rank  of  a  sergeant  at  law. 
coif  (koif),  v.  t. ;  coifed  (koift) ;  coif'ing.  [Cf.  F.  coffer.'} 
1.  To  cover  or  dress  with  or  as  with  a  coif. 

2-  To  dress  or  make  up  (the  hair).  Rare. 
colled  (koift),  a.  Wearing,  or  furnished  with,  a  coif. 

||  coif  feur'  (kwa'ffir'),  n.  [F.]  A  hairdresser, 
coif  fure'  (kwa'fiir' ;  koif'ur  ;  277),  n.  [F.,  fr.  coiffer.  See 
coif.]  A  headdress,  or  manner  of  dressing  the  hair, 
coign,  colgne  (koin),  n.  A  var.  spelling  of  coin,  quoin,  a  pro¬ 
jecting  corner,  wedge,  etc.  ;  —  chiefly  used  in  coign  of  van¬ 
tage,  a  position  advantageous  for  action  or  observation- 
“No  jutty,  frieze,  buttress,  nor  coign  of  vantage Shak. 
See  you  yon  coign  of  the  Capitol  ?  yon  corner  stone  ?  Shak. 
The  lithosphere  would  be  depressed  on  four  faces  ;  .  .  .  the 
four  projecting  coigns  would  stand  up  as  continents.  Nature. 
coil  (koil),  r.  t.  ;  coiled  (koild) ;  coil'ing.  [OF.  coillir ,  F. 
cueillir ,  to  collect,  gather  together,  L.  colligere  ;  col- 
legere  to  gather.  See  legend;  cf.  cull,  v.  /.,  collect.] 

1.  To  wind  cylindrically  or  spirally  ;  as,  to  coil  a  rope  when 
not  in  use  ;  the  snake  coiled  itself  before  springing. 

2.  To  encircle  and  hold  with  or  as  with  coils.  Obs.  or  R. 
COil,  v.  i.  To  wind  or  turn  itself  cylindrically  or  spirally  ; 

to  form  a  coil ;  to  wind  ;  — often  with  about  or  around. 
You  can  see  his  fiery  serpents  ... 

Coiling ,  playing  in  the  water.  Longfelloir. 

COil,  n.  1.  A  series  of  rings,  or  a  spiral,  of  cable,  rope,  or  the 
like,  when  coiled  or  wound  ;  also,  a  single  ring  or  convolu¬ 
tion  of  such  a  series. 

2.  A  series  of  connected  pipes  in  row's,  layers,  or  windings, 
as  in  steam  heating  apparatus. 

3.  Elec.  A  spiral  of  wire,  or  an  instrument  composed  of 
such  a  spiral  and  its  accessories.  See  induction  coil. 

coil,  n.  [Of  uncertain  origin.]  A  noise,  tumult,  bustle, 
fuss,  or  confusion.  Archaic  or  Dial.  Eng.  R.  Browning . 
For  in  that  sleep  of  death  what  dreams  may  come 
When  we  have  shuffled  off  this  mortal  coil, 

Must  give  us  pause.  .  Shak. 

coil'er  (-er),  n.  One  that  coils  or  winds;  specif.,  Cotton 
Spinning ,  an  apparatus  for  coiling  the  sliver  by  feeding  it 
through  a  tube  attached  to  an  annular  revolving  plate, 
called  a  coiler  plate,  into  oppositely  revolving  coiler  cans, 
coiler  can.  a  Woolen  Manuf.  A  can  for  receiving  the  sliver 
from  the  cards.  It  is  often  used  as  a  substitute  for  the 
balling  head,  b  Cotton  Spinning.  See  coiler. 
coin  (koin),  n.  [F.,  formerly  also  coing ,  wedge,  stamp, 
corner,  fr.  L.  cuneus  wedge.  Cf.  coign,  quoin,  cunei¬ 
form.]  1.  A  corner,  corner  stone,  or  wedge.  See  quoin. 

2.  Obs.  a  A  die  for  coining  money  ;  also,  a  mint,  b  The 
stamped  impress  of  money. 

3.  A  piece  of  metal  (or,  rarely,  of  some  other  material) 
certified  by  a  mark  or  marks  upon  it  to  be  of  a  definite  in¬ 
trinsic  or  exchange  value,  and  issued  by  government  au¬ 
thority  to  be  used  as  money  ;  also,  such  pieces  collectively. 
That  side  of  a  coin  (or  medal)  wdiich  bears  the  more  im¬ 
portant  design,  as  the  head  of  the  monarch,  is  the  obverse, 
the  other  the  reverse.  The  inscription  or  legend  includes 
all  the  letters  and  numerals  on  the  coin.  Within  the  outer 
circle  commonly  formed  by  the  legend  is  the  field }  occu¬ 
pied  by  the  main  device.  Below  the  field,  and  distinct 
from  it,  is  the  exergue ,  if  it  occurs.  The  piece  of  metal  on 
w  hich  the  design  is  impressed  is  called  the  flan . 


co-hab'it-er,  n.  A  cohabitant, 
cohaere,  cohaesion.  d*  cohere, 
coh  ESION. 

co'har  mo'ni-oua.  a.  See  co-,  2. 
^  cohar-mo'ni-ouB-ly.  adv. 
co-har'mo-nize,  v.  i.  See  co-,  1. 
co-heir'ship, //.  See -ship. 
co-help'er,  n.  See  co-,  3  b. — 
co  help'er  ship.  n. 

Co'hen  (ko'hrn),  n. ;  id.  Co¬ 
ha  mm  (kfi-ha'nYm).  [Heb.  ko- 
hen  priest.]  A  Jewish  surname 
indicating  descent  from  Aaron 
pnd  tli e  priestly  caste,  and  cer¬ 
tain  religious  privileges  and  re¬ 
strictions. 

co'hen  ite  (ko'en-Tt),  v.  [After 
E.  W.  Cohen ,  German  mineral¬ 
ogist.]  Min.  A  tin-white  crys¬ 
talline  carbide  of  iron,  nickel, 


and  cobalt,  (Fe,Ni,Co).;C,  some¬ 

times  found  in  meteorites, 
co-her'ald,  n.  See  co-,  3  b. 
cohercion.  coercion,  [f.nt.i 
co-her'ent-ly.  adr.  of  <  <>iikk-| 
co-her'e-tic,  n.  See  co-,  3  b. 


co-hert',  v.  t.  To  coerce.  Ubs. 
co-he'si  ble  fkfi-he'zY-b’l),  a. 
Capable  of  cohesion.  —  co-he'si- 
bil'i-ty  (-Ml'Y-tY),  n. 
co-he'siv.  Cohesive.  Ref.  Sp. 
co/hi-bi'tion  (ko/hY-bYsli'?Yn), 
n.  [L.  cohibitio.]  Hindrance; 
restraint.  Obs.  or  R. 
co-hib'i-tive  (kfi-hYb'Y-tYv),  a. 
Restrictive.  Rare.  [strains.  I 
co-hib'i-tor,  n.  One  who  re-| 
coho.  +  coffee. 
co'ho  (k<5'ho),  n.,  or  coho 
salmon.  The  silver  salmon. 


co  hon-es-ta'tion,  n.  Honor¬ 
ing  ;  gracing.  Obs. 
co'horn.  Var.  of  <  dehorn. 
co  hort'  (ki*i-h5rt'),  v.  t.  [L. 
cohortari  to  exhort.)  To  exhort. 
Rare.  —  co'hor-ta'tion  ( ko'hOr- 
tii'shvn),  n.  Rare. 
co-how',  co-howe'  (ko-hoo'). 
Vars.  of  cahow. 
cohu.  4*  coffee. 

||  co  hue'  (k<Vii'),  n.  [F.]  A 
rout  ;  mob  ;  crowd, 
co-hune'  oil.  See  oil,  Table  I. 
co-hus'band,  n.  See  CO-,  3  b. 
coife.  •[*  cofe,  coi F. 
coiffe.  +  coif. 

||  coif  fette' (kwa'fgt'),  w.  [F., 
dim.  of  coiffe .]  An  iron  skullcap 
formerly  worn  by  soldiers, 
coig.  Scot.  var.  of  cogue. 


coight.  f  quoit. 
coigne.  d*  coin,  coynye. 
coil.  Obs.  or  dial.  var.  of  coal. 
coil.  n.  [Cf.  OF.  coillir  to  gath¬ 
er,  F.  cueillir.']  A  haycock. 
Dial.  Eng.  —  v.  t.  To*  cock 
(hay).  Dial.  Eng. 

Coi'laC koi'ld ),?/. Latinized  form 
of  Kgle.  a  district  of  Ayrshire, 
Scotland,  celebrated  by  Burns, 
coi  la-na  glyph'ic  (koiTd-nd: 
glYf'Yk).  Less  common  var.  of 

CO?L  AN  A  GLYPHIC. 

coil  chain.  See  chain. 
coillen.  +  cullion. 
coil  pottery.  A  form  of  aborig¬ 
inal  pottery  made  by  coiling 
long  strips  or  strings  of  clay, 
coil  spring.  See  spring. 
coilyear.  +  collier. 


TABLE  OF  COINS  AND  MONEYS  (W  ACCOUNT. 

Note.  In  this  table  the  intrinsic  values  of  gold  coins  are  given, 
the  fixed  price  for  fine  gold  being  $20.67,  or  £4  4s.  ll>/2a.,  per 
Troy  ounce.  The  former  current  value,  if  different  from  this,  is 
usually  stated  in  the  proper  vocabulary  place.  Silver  coins,  unless 
guaranteed  bv  gold,  are  rated  at  their  intrinsic  value  at  the  arbi¬ 
trary  price  of  60  cents,  or  about  2s.  53/jjd.,  a  Troy  ounce  for  fine 
silver  (representing  a  ratio  of  34.4.5  : 1).  Such  coins  and  the  smaller 
coins  dependent  on  them  are  indicated  by  the  sign  §;  their  value 
varies  with  the  murket  price  of  silver.  Copper  and  bronze  coins 
are  usually  token  coins,  the  values  for  which  (as  given)  are  nomi¬ 
nal,  not  intrinsic.  For  coinage  purposes  copper  is  usually  al¬ 
loyed  to  render  it  harder,  hence  many  coins  commonly  described 
us  rop/n  r  are,  properly  speaking,  bronze.  On  account  of  the  con¬ 
fusion  so  arising  both'kinds  of  coins  are  given  as  copper  in  the 
table.  Paper  money  is  not  considered  in  this  table. 


NAME. 

COUNTRY,  NATIVE  EQUIV¬ 
ALENT,  METAL,  ETC. 

VALUE. 

U.  S. 

$ 

Gt.  Brit. 

£  s.  d. 

abassi^i 

Persia:  i/r  kran:  copper 

.016 

Vs 

abaasi 

Russia:  20  kopecks:  silver 

.103 

5 

alfonso,  al- 

Spain:  25  pesetas:  gold 

phonsino 

4.824 

19  9  7/8 

altilik 

Turkey:  old  :  silver 

.26 

1  1 

altin.  al- 

tine 

Russia:  3  kopecks:  ac. 

.015 

V* 

ambrosin* 

Milan :  gold  and  silver 

angel' 

England:  gold :  1465-1634 

3.428 

14  1 

angelet 

England  :  !/■>  angel:  gold 

1.714 

angelof 

1-  ranee:  gold:  Louis  XI. 

3.79-4.19 

anna 

India:  1/ih  rupee:  ac. 

.02 

1 

antoninia 

Rome  :  double  denarius  ; 

nus 

billon  :  c.  211-300  a.  d. 

argenteus* 

Rome:  billon  orroy<..-3dcent. 

argentine 

Argentine  Rep. :5  pesosif/oM 

4.S24 

19  9Vl0 

as* 

Rome,  etc.:  copper 

asar 

Persia:  gold:  obs. 

1.60 

6  7 

ashrafl 

Persia:  =  toman:  gold 

1.704 

7  0 

asper' 

Turkey:  Vigo  Piaster 

V30 

at.  att 

Siam.  i/«4  tical:  peirter 

.004 

l/fl 

atchison 

Scotland :  copper :  J  aines  VI 

1  Vs  cent 

augustal* 

Italy:  gold :  13th  cent. 

aureus* 

Rome:^oZ(/.c.,J0B.c.-324A.D. 

bagattino 

Venice:  cojiper:  obs. 

i/g  cent 

Via 

bajocco 

Papal  Sta.:i/ipo8Cudo:6i/Zow 

.01 

Vt 

balboa 

Panama:  gold :  uncoined 

1.00 

4  11/3 

ban 

Rou mania:  i/ioo  leu: copper 

.002 

barbone§ 

Lucca:  silver:  obs. 

Am 

1 V5 

bat$ 

Siam:  =  tical:  silver 

.268 

1  1  t/s 

batz* 

Germanv  and  Switzerland 

bawbee* 

Scotland:  billon  and  copper 

bedidlik 

Egypt:  100  piasters:  gold 

beshlik* 

Turkey:  5  or  2l/2  piast.:  sil. 

.11 

5  Vs 

bezant* 

Constantinople:  Mid.  Ages 

bezzo 

Venice:  copper :  obs. 

bisti§ 

Persia:  20  dinars:  ac. 

Vo  cent 

bit* 

United  States 

.125 

61/e 

blank. 

France:  silver:  14th-lSth 

blanc* 

centuries 

blankeel. 

blanquillo 

Morocco:  1/4  ounce 

Vo  cert 

Vis 

bodle* 

Scotland :  cojiper:  2d. Scotch 

1/3  cent 

V« 

bolivar 

Venezuela:  =  1  tranc:  silver 

.193 

9  Vs 

boliviano^ 

Bolivia:  silver:  now  scarce 

.434 

1  9  2/5 

boliviano^ 

Bolivia:  5x20  centavos:  ac. 

.391 

1  71/4 

piece* 

Scotland:  gold :  James  V. 

3.50 

14  0 

bourgeois 

France:  copper:  Philip  IV. 

.243 

1 

braid  bon- 

net 

Scotland:  =  bonnet  piece 

broad. 

broad- 

England:  gold:  17th  cent. 

piece* 

bu,  boo§ 

Japan:  silver:  customs  coin 

.151 

bungall 

Ireland:  base:  16th  cent. 

12  C.-2  c. 

Gd.-ld. 

byzant, 

byzantine 

Constantinople:  =  bezant 

candareen 

China:  l/lOO  tael:  ac. 

carat 

Arabia.  1/7  commassee:  cop. 

cardecu 

French:  1/4  ecu:  silver:  obs. 

carlin, 

carline* 

Italy:  silver:  old 

carolin* 

Bavaria,  etc.:  gold:  obs. 

4.95 

1  0  4 

caroluB* 

\  arious 

casbeke 

Persia:  =  kasbeke 

cash* 

China:  coin  and  ac. 

cash 

Madras:  >/so  fnnam:  c.:  obe. 

castellano* 

Spain,  etc.:  gold :  obs. 

cattie. 

catty§ 

Siam :  80  ticals:  ac. 

21.44 

4  8  1 

caveer 

Arabia:  =  kaleik:  ac. 

.005 

V* 

cent* 

U.  S.:  1/100  dollar:  copper 

.01 

Vs 

cent* 

V100  dollar,  1/100  florin,  etc. 

centavo 

Argentina,  Colombia,  Para- 

guay  :  1/100  peso:  cojiper 

.01 

Vs 

Bolivia:  1/100  boliviano:  ac. 

.004 

Vs 

centavo 

Cent.  Am.  States:  1/100  P^bo 

.005 

1/4 

centavo 

Chile:  1/1  no  peso:  cojiper 

1/3  cent 

vs 

centavo 

Cuba:  1/100  peso:  nickel 

.01 

Vs 

centavo 

Mexico:  l/pio  peso:  cojgier 

.005 

1/4 

centavo 

Peru:  V100  sol:  co/ijier 

.005 

Vi 

centavo 

Phil.  I.:  l/ioo  peso:  cojiper 

.005 

’/4 

cent^n 

Spain,etc.:l00realsvel.  :gold 

5.017 

1  0  72/5 

centesimo 

Italy:  1/100  Bra:  copper 

.002 

centesimo 

I  ruguav:  V100  peso:  nickel 

.01 

1/2 

centime 

I  ranee,  etc.:  l/lOO  franc: 

copper 

.002 

V10 

centimo 

Spain:  1/100  peseta:  cojrjier 

.002 

centimo 

Costa  Rica:  1/100  colon:  ac. 

.0051/2 

1/4 

centimo 

Venezuela:  1/100  bolivar 

.002 

Christian 

d’or 

Denmark:  gold:  19th  cent. 

3.954 

16  3 

cistopho- 

rus* 

Asia  Minor:  silver:  ancient 

cobang 

Var.  of  KOBANG 

colon 

Chile:  =  CONDOR,  2:  gold 

7.30 

1  10  0 

colon 

Costa  Rica:  gold :  uncoined 

.465 

1  11 

commas- 

see* 

Arabia:  billon:  various 

conant* 

Philippines 

condor 

Chile:  20  pesos:  gold 

7.30 

1  10  0 

condor 

Colombia:  gold 

9.647 

1  19  7  3/4 

condor 

Ecuador:  l()  sucres:  gold 

4.806 

1  0  0 

conto 

Brazil:  1  million  reis:  ac. 

.546.15 

112  4  7 

conto 

Portugal:  1  million  reis:  ac. 

1081.44 

222  4  5 

copeck 

Russia:  =  KOPECK 

.005 

1/4 

coroa 

Portugal:  10  milreis:  gold 

10.81 

2  4  5 

coronilla 

Spain:  i/ir.doblon :  gold. obs. 

crazia 

Tuscanv:  copjier:  obs. 

.015 

3/4 

crore* 

India :  10  million  rupees:  ac. 

crown 

=  KRONE, KRONA, COROA 

crown 

England:  gold:  16th  cent. 

crown* 

Great  Britain:  silver 

1.217 

5  0 

crusado* 

Portugal :  gold  and  silver 

cuartillo 

Spain,  etc.:  V4  real: sil.:  obs. 

cuarto’ 

Spain,  etc.:  cojijier 

.005 

1/4 

daalder§ 

Dutch:  30  stivers:  sil.:  obs. 

.265 

1  13/7 

dam* 

India:  cojiper:  obs. 

dandiprat 

England:  cojijier:  16th  cent. 

m 

H/2 

daric* 

Anc.  Persia:  gold  and  silver 

deca- 

Anc.  Greece:  10  drachmas: 

drachm(a) 

silver 

*  Further  information  in  Vocab.  ac  Money  of  account. 

§  Intrinsic  value  in  silver  is  given.  See  Note ,  above. 


food  foot  •  out,  oil ,  chair  ;  go  ;  sing,  iijk  ;  then,  thin ;  nature,  verdure  (250) ;  K  =  ch  in  G.  icli,  ach  (144) ;  boN ;  yet ;  zh  =  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  § 
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COIN 


COUNTRY,  NATIVE  EQUIV¬ 
ALENT,  METAL,  ETC. 

VALUE. 

COUNTRY,  NATIVE  EQU1V 
ALENT,  METAL,  ETC. 

VALUE. 

COUNTRY,  NATIVE  EQUIV 
ALENT,  METAL,  ETC. 

value. 

NAME. 

u.  S. 

Gt.  Brit. 

NAME. 

u.  s. 

Gt  Brit. 

NAME. 

u.  s. 

Gt.  Brit. 

* 

£  a.  d. 

♦ 

£  s.  d. 

f 

£  s.  d. 

ddcime 

France:  10  centimes:  copnei 

.019 

1 

leonine* 

England:  billon:  Edward  I 

pie,  pi 

India:  1/12  anna:  copper 

Vo  cen 

t  V12 

decimo 

Spain,  etc.:  i/io  peso:  stiver 

leopard* 

P  rance:  gold:  Edward  ill. 

2.31 

9  6 

pie 

Siam:  i/32  tical:  copper 

fi/o  cen 

t  «/i* 

decussis 

Anc.  Rome:  10  asses:  coj/pei 

lepton* 

Greece:  1/100  drachma: 

piece  of 

Spain:  see  dollar,  Vocab 

demy 

Scotland:  gold:  15th  cent. 

3  4 

copper 

.00* 

1/10 

eight- 

denarius* 

Ancient  Rome:  silver 

leu,  ley* 

Roumunia:  1(H)  bani:  silver 

.m 

91/2 

pistareen 

Spain:  =  peseta  a.  \  ocab 

denaro 

Italy:  V12  soldo:  ac.:  obs. 

lev,  lew* 

Bulgaria:  100  stotinki:  sil. 

.191 

a  1/2 

pistole* 

Spain:  1/4  doblon:  gold 

denier* 

France:  various. 

levant  dol- 

plack 

Scot. : billon:  15th,  16th  cen 

•  vs-i'Ac 

Vsd.-s/jd. 

didrachm, 

Anc.  Greece:  2  drachmas- 

lar* 

Austria:  silver 

.45 

1  IOI/4 

portague* 

Portugal:  gold:  16th  cent. 

-ma 

silver 

levy* 

U.  S.:  l/g  dollar:  silver 

.12, 

61/e 

portcullis* 

England:  silver:  16th  cent. 

dime* 

U.  S.:  i/io  dollar:  silver 
Persia:  Vinoo  krnn:  ac. 
Servia:  100  paras:  silver 

.10 

5 

liang 

China:  Bee  tael,  Vocab. 

pound 

Egypt:  100  piasters:  gold 
Gt.  Brit.:  20  shillings:  ac. 

4.94, 

!  1  0  37/9 

dinar§ 

'/12s  ceni 

Hard 

France:  1/4  sou:  cop.  obs. 

1/4  cen 

'/a 

pound* 

4.866  V 

10  0 

dinar 

.193 

»Vj 

libra 

Peru:  10  soles:  gold 

4.86 

1  0  0 

pound 

Peru :  =  Ll  HR  a  :  gold 

4.866  V 

1  0  0 

dinero 

Peru:  t/io  sol:  silver 

.041 

2  Vs 

lion 

Scotland:  =  mail:  gold 

pound 

Scotch :  20 shillings:  ac./obs 

.40 

1  8 

diobol(on) 

Anc.  Greece:  2  obols:  silver 

lion 

Scot.:  =  hardhead:  cop. 

.03 

11/2 

pound 

J  urkey:  1(H)  piasters:  ac. 
Persia:  1/40  kran:  copper 

4.39 

18  0  Vs 

dirhem. 

lira§ 

Austria:  silver :  obs. 

.7 oV 

8  U/12 

pul 

.00* 

>/io 

dirham* 

Morocco:  1/20  dorlar:  silver 

.02 

1 

lira* 

Italy:  100  centesimi:  silver 
Turkey:  100  piasters:  gold 

.191. 

M  1/2 

purse 

Egypt:  .5(H)  piasters:  ac. 

24.71. 

5  1  6  7/8 

distater- 

lira 

4.39! 

M  (1  Vs 

purse 

Persia:  50  tomans:  ac. 

(on) 

Anc.  Greece:  2  staters:  gold 

lisbonnine 

Portugal:  =  MOIDORE:  gold 

6.55 

l  6  11  1/4 

purse 

Turkey:  500  piasters:  ac. 

21.98 

4  10  41/2 

diw&ni 

A  byssin.:  1/4  khnraf :  copper 

.005 

Vi 

livre* 

France:  ac.,  silver:  obs. 

.19 

»>/2 

quadrans 

Anc.  Rome:  1/4  as:  copper 

dizain 

trance:  billon:  15-lOth  cent. 

.04 

2 

lot 

Siam:  1/128  tical:  pewter 

.002 

l/l0 

quart;  e) 

Spain:  =  cuakto:  copper 

.00. 

V, 

dobla 

Spain:  various:  gold:  obs. 

louis  d  or, 

quarter 

U.  S.:  1/4  dollar:  silver 

.25 

1  l'/3 

doblon* 

Spain,  etc.:  gold 

louis* 

France:  gold:  Louis  XVI. 

4.516 

18  6  7/10 

quartillo 

=  CUAKTILLO 

dobra’ 

Portugal:  various:  obs. 

louis  d  or. 

quattie 

Jamaica:  1/4  sixpence:  sil. 

.03 

n/» 

dobrao 

Portugal:  241000:  gold:  obs. 

32.77 

6  14  8 

louis* 

France.  20  francs:  gold 

3.86 

17.  101/3 

quattrino 

Italy:  1/4  bajocco:  cop. .  obs 

Vi  cen 

>/s 

dodeca- 

Anc.  Greece:  12  drachmas: 

macaroni 

W,  Indies:  silver 

.25 

1  0 

quinariua* 

Anc.  Rome:  5  asses:  sil. 

drachm 

gold 

mace 

China:  J/10  tael:  ac.  See 

rap* 

Ireland:  18th  cent. 

dodkin. 

tael,  Vocab. 

rappe 
real <of 

Switz.:  =  centime:  copper 

.00 

V10 

doit,  doit- 

Dutch:  copper:  obs. 

1/4  cent 

Vs 

macuta* 

W.  Africa:  silver 

kin 

mahbub 

TripoL:  20  piasters:  silver 

.879 

8  7i/s 

plate)* 

Spain,  etc.:  i/g  peso:  silver 

0. 125-0. 1( 

6  t/2d.-5d. 

dollar* 

\  arious:  see  Vocab. 

mahmudi 

real  ( vel- 

Spain,  etc.:  1/20  peso:  silver 

doppia 

double 

Italy:  various:  gold :  obs. 

(white ) 

Arabia:  12  peissas:  silver 

.036 

1  Vs 

lon)* 

.05 

2  Vl 

t  ranee:  i/s  sou:  billon  :  obs. 

V«  cent 

mahmudi 

rei* 

Brazil:  Vinoo  milreis:  ac. 

V is  ceni 

double 

Guernsey:  copper 

1/4  cent 
19.294 

Vs 

(black ) 

Arabia:  3  peissas:  copper 

.001 

Vs 

rei 

Portugul:  I/1000  milreis:  ac 

.001 

V*o 

d. condor 

Colombia:  2  condors:  gold 

3  19  3>/., 

mahmudi 

India:  gold :  obs. 

reich8tha- 

d.  eagle 

II.  S.:  gold 

20. 

4  2  21/3 

mahmudi 

Persia:  1/2  abassi:  ol>8. 

ler.v/  -taler 

Germany:  =  rix-dollar 

d.  crown 

Germany:  20  marks:  gold 

4.76 

19  63/4 

mahomi- 

rider* 

Scotland  and  Holland:  gold 

d  florin 

Great  Britain:  silver 

.973 

4  0 

die* 

Maskat:  silver 

rigsdaler. 

riksdaler 

doubloon 

Spain. etc.  :=  dob  lon,  Vocab. 

mai’i  le), 

Germany:  =  rix-dollar 

drachma* 

Anc.  Greece:  various:  silver 

maile 

England:  1/2^-:  silver:  obs. 

rin 

Japan:  1/1 0  sen:  ac. 

V20  Cent 

■/so 

drachma 

Greece:  100  lepta:  silver 

.192 

9  1/2 

mailde), 

rix-dollar* 

Dutch,  etc.:  silver 

dubbeltje 

Netherl.:  V10  guilder:  silver 
Austria,  Netherlands:  gold 

.04 

2 

maile* 

Scotland:  gold :  obs. 

rose  node 

Eng.:  g.:  see  noble,  Vocab. 

ducat* 

2.285 

0  4V, 

marcus 

Old  Eng  :  30  pence 

rose  ryal 

See  ryal,  Vocab. 

ducatoon*§ 

Holland:  silver:  obs. 

.611 

2  lii/s 

mangour* 

Turkey:  copper:  obs. 

royal 

See  ryal,  Vocab. 

ducatoon*§ 

Venice:  silver:  obs. 

.496 

2  OVa 

maravedi* 

Spain:  1/34  real:  copper 

1/3  cent 

Ve 

ruble,  rou-* 

Russia:  1(H)  kopecks:  silver 

..515 

2  1  Vs 

dump 

Australia:  silver :  see  holey 

marchetto 

Italv :  silver:  obs. 

.01 

1/2 

rupee* 

India:  16  annas:  silver 

.324 

1  4 

DO  LI.  A  R,  Vocal). 

m&rengo* 
Maria  The- 

Italy :  20  lire:  gold 

3.86 

15  10  l/s 

ruspone 

Tuscany:  gold :  obs. 

6.95 

18  7 

dupondius 

Anc.  Rome:  2  asses:  copper 

ryal* 

England:  gold :  1461- 

eagle 

U.  S.:  gold 

10. 

2  1  21/s 

resa  do.- 

Austria:  =  Levant  dollar 

.451 

1  lO'A 

ryder* 

Dutch:  14  florins:  gold 

5.635 

1  3  2 

dcu* 

trance:  5  franes:  silver 

.965 

3  113/s 

lari 

saint  an- 

ellilik 

Turkey:  V*>  lira,:  gold 

2.196 

9  03/l0 

7  6 

mark* 

Gt.  Britain:  ac:  obs. 

3.244 

13  4 

drew* 

Scotch:  gold:  14th  cent. 

escudo* 

Chile:  5  pesos:  gold 

1.825 

mark’ 

Germany:  100  pfennigs:  sil. 

.238 

11V, 

salong§ 

Siam:  t/4  tical:  silver 

.067 

33/i0 

fanam* 

India:  various:  obs. 

mark,  or 

salute* 

\  ranee:  gold :  15th  cent. 

farthing* 

Great  Britain:  copj>er 

.005 

Vs 

markka;  a) 

Finland:  100  penni:  silver 

.193 

91/2 

sapek* 

Indo  Ch.:  Vioq  piaster:  cop. 
German,  Dutch:  old 

.005 

01/* 

ferling-no- 

maximiiian 

Bavaria:  gold:  obs. 

3.25 

13  6 

schilling* 

ble* 

England:  1/4  noble:  gold 

medino. 

scudo* 

Italy:  silver,  gold 

filippo* 

Milan:  silver:  1057-1740 

media  e)* 

Egypt:  i/,0  piaster 

Vs  cent 

Vis 

scute 

trance:  gold :  ob6.:  cf.  ECU 

flppenny 

medjidie- 

semis 

Anc.  Rome:  1/2  as:  copper 

bit* 

Spanish  coin  in  IT.  S.:  obs. 

.0625 

3  t/,2 

(hr 

Turkey :  19  piast. :  silver 

.835 

3  si/s 

semis 

Anc. Rome:  i/2 solidus: gold 

1.511 

6  21/, 

floos 

Morocco:  i/fi  blankeel:  cop. 

1/36  cent 

medjidie 

Turkey :  =  lira:  gold 

4.396 

18  03/4 

sen 

Japan:  Vino  Veil:  copper 

.005 

'/, 

florin* 

Austria:  silver 

.482 

1  ll  V» 

metaliik* 

Turkey:  base  silver 

sequin* 

Venice:  gold :  obs. 

2.30 

9  il/2 

florin 

Netherlands:  =  GULDEN:**/. 

.402 

1  'Vs 

milan,  mi- 

sesterce. 

Anc.  Rome:  1/4  denarius: 

florin* 

Great  Britain:  silver 

.487 

2  0 

lan  d  or 

Servia:  20  dinars:  gold 

3.86 

15  10  1/3 

sestertius* 

silver,  brass 

fodda,  fud- 

mill,  mil 

U.  S.:  1/1000  dollar:  ac. 
Egypt:  )/1(,  piust.:  nickel 

.001 

sestertium 

Anc.  R.:  liHHi  sesterces :  ac. 

dah 

Egypt:  1/41)  piaster 

i/s  cent 

millRme 

.005 

V4 

sextans 

Anc.  Rome:  >/«  as:  copper 

fourpence* 

Great  Britain:  silver 

.08 

4 

milrei8* 

Brazil:  1000  reis:  silver 

.546 

2  2Vio 

shahi. -hee* 

Persia:  1/20  kran:  copper 
Anc.  Jews,  etc. :  see  Vocab. 

.004 

Vs 

franc* 

t ranee, etc.:  loucent.: silver 

.193 

91/2 

milreis 

Portugal:  1000  reis:  gold 

1.08 

4  51/4 

shekel* 

frederick,) 

Prussia:  gold:  old 

(3.96 

(16  3 

mina* 

Anc.  Jews,  etc.:  50  shekels 

sheriff 

Turkey,  Egypt,  etc.:  gold 

2.30 

9  6 

friedrich  j 

(3.98 

\16  4 

mite* 

See  Vocab. 

shilling* 

Gt.  Britain:  sil.:  i/2(,  pound 

.243 

1  0 

frederik 

mitkal. 

sicca*§ 

Bengal:  silver:  obs. 

.22 

11 

(d’or) 

Denmark:  gold :  old 

3.95 

16  3 

mlskal 

Morocco.-  10  ounces:  ac. 

.06 

3 

siglon-§ 

Anc.  Persia:  silver 

.11 

5Vi 

fuang§ 

Siam:  l/s  tical:  silver 

.034 

IVa 

mo 

Japan:  1/10  rin:  «c. 

1/200  exit 

V400 

sixpence 

Gt.  Britain:  silver 

.122 

G 

gasrang 

Arabia:  1/20  white  mahmu- 

Mocha  dol- 

skilling* 

Denmark,  etc.:  see  Vocab. 

di:  copper 

.002 

V10 

lar 

Arabia:  Ho  kaleiks:  ac. 

.41 

1  8 

sol 

1-  ranee:  =  sou 

gazeti  te). 

mohar 

Nepal:  silver 

.133 

6  2/3 
19  2 

sol* 

Peru:  1(H)  centavos:  silver 

.487 

2  0 

gazzetta* 

Venice:  see  Vocab. 

mohur* 

India:  gold 

7.097 

soldo* 

Italy:  5  centesimi:  copper 

.01 

Vs 

george  no- 

moidore 

Port.:  4  milreis:  gold:  obs. 

6. .55 

1  6  11 1/4 

solidus* 

Anc.  Rome:  gold 

8.02 

12  5 

ble 

England:  see  nobi.e, Vocab. 

3.04G 

12  6  Vo 

moozoona 

M orocro :  =  11  la  n  k  f.  e  l :  cop. 

V(5  cent 

V12 

solidus 

Middle  Ages:  12  denarii :  ac. 

gerah* 

Anc.  Jews:  gold  and  silver 

mouton’ 

I- ranee:  gold :  14th  cent. 

sou* 

France:  5  centimes:  copper 

.01 

01/2 

gersh. 

muzoona 

Morocco:  =  blankeel:  cop. 

Vo  cent 
3.86 

sovereign 

Austria:  gold  :  obs. 

6.76 

1  7  91/2 

guerche 

Egypt,  etc.:  =  piaster 

napoleon 

P  ranee:  20  francs:  gold 

15  10  i/s 

sovereign* 

Gt.  Brit.:  20  shillings:  gold 

4.866  i/z 

1  0  0 

gourde* 

Haiti:  silver  and  ac. 

.965 

3  ll- Vs 

nickel’ 

IJ.  S.:  nickel  alloy 

.05 

21/2 

star  pago- 

grano* 

Italv:  copper:  old 

noble* 

Eng:  gold :  14th-16th  cent. 

da 

Madras:  42  fanams:  gold 

1.80-1.98 

7s  5d-7s  1 1  l/*d 

1  2  6 

groat* 

England,  etc.:  silver:  old 

noble 

Scot.  :6s.8d.Sc.:  sil.:  Jus. VI. 

stater* 

Anc.  Gr.:  20 drachms : gold 

5.72 

groschen* 

Germany:  silver:  obs. 

.02 

1 

obang* 

Japan:  gold:  obs. 

stater 

Anc.  Persia:  —  daric:  gold 

gros  tour- 

France:  silver:  13th-15th 

obole 

France:  1/2  denier:  10th- 

sterling* 

England:  sil.:  Middle  Ages 

.02 

1 

noia* 

centuries 

loth  centuries 

stiver* 

Dutch:  1/20  gulden 

guilder 

Netherlands:  =  GULDEN 

obolo 

Ionian  I.:  cooper 

.01 

1/2 

stotinka 

Bulgaria:  1/1 00  lev:  copper 
Ecuador:  silver 

.002 

guinea* 

England:  gold  and  ac. 

5.11 

1  1  0 

obolus 

Anc.  Gr.:  i/y  drachma:  sil. 

sucre 

.487 

2  0 

gulden 

Austria:  —  florin 

.482 

1  11  Vo 

octa- 

suskin 

England:  base:  15th  cent. 

gulden* 

Dutch:  100  cents:  silver 

.402 

1  7  Vs 

drachmiai 

Anc.  Gr.:  8 drachmae :  sil.:g. 

sword  dol- 

naikwan 

okia 

Morocco:  =  OUNCE:  silver 

2/3  cent 

Vs 

lar* 

Scotland:  silver:  James  VI. 

tael  is 

China:  ac.:  see  tael 

.729 

3  0 

onluk 

I  urkev:  10  piasters:  silver 

.44 

1  92/3 

tael 

China:  ac.:  see  Vocab. 

half  angel 

England:  t/->  angel:  gold 

1.714 

r  o>/, 

onluk 

Turkey:  10  paras:  copper 

.01 

1/2 

talariS 

Abyssinia:  silver 

.452 

1  103/10 

half  cent 

U.  S.:  copper:  1793-1857 

.005 

Vi 

onza 

Spain,  etc.:  «=  doblon :  gold 

talent* 

Anc.  Jews,  etc.:  60  minas 

h.  crown* 

Great  Britain:  silver 

.608 

2  6 

ora* 

England:  ac.:  obs. 

tallari 

Arabia,  etc.  =  dollar 

half  dime 

U.  S.:  silver:  1702-1873 

.05 

2  V, 

ore 

pen..  Nor.:  1/100  krona:  cop. 
Sweden:  i/ion krona:  cop. 

tamlungl 

Siam:  4  Goals:  ac. 

1.072 

4  4  7/8 

half  dinero 

Peru:  1/20  B(d 

.024 

1  Vo 

ore 

1/4  cent 

Vs 

tanga* 

lea.  India:  copper 

.04 

2 

half  dollar 

U.  s.,  etc.:  nil.:  see  dollar 

ounce* 

Morocco:  4  biankeels:  ac. 

2/3  cent 

1/3 

tare 

S.  India:  silver:  obs. 

half  eagle 

U.  S.:  gold 

5. 

1  0  fiVs 

pagoda* 

India:  gold ,  silver:  obs. 

tari 

Sicily :  20  grani :  ac.:  obs. 

.04 

2 

half  guinea 

Eng.:  i/.>  guinea:  gold :  obs. 

2.555 

10  6 

pai 

Indiu:  =  pie:  copper 

Vfl  cent 

V12 

tempo* 

Japan:  brass:  old 

.001 

Vs 

half  joe 

A  meri  ca :  =  J  0  H  a  N  n  E  s :  gold 

8.81 

1  16  21/2 

pal 

Persia:  =  pul:  copper 

.002 

V10 

5d-5  i/A 

teruncius 

Anc.  Rome:  1/4  as:  copper 

half  noble 

England :  1/2  noble  :gold  :obs. 

.01 

Vs 

paolo 

Italy :  silver:  obs. 

10-11  cts. 

testao 

Portugal:  =  tostao,  below 

halfpenny 

English:  copper 

India:  8  annas  :  silver 

para 

Servia:  1/ino  dinar:  ac. 

.002 

tester* 

See  Vocab. 

half  rupee 

.162 

8 

para 

1  urkey :  i/40  piaster 

Vo  cent 

-VIS 

teston* 

See  Vocab. 

half-sol 

Peru:  50  centavos:  silver 

.243 

1  0 

paul 

Italy:  =  paolo 

testone 

Italy :  silver:  obs. 

half  sover 

Great  Britain:  gold 

pavilion* 

[■ranee:  gold:  14th  cent. 

testone 

.324 

1  4 

eign 

2.433 

10  0 

peissa, 

Arabia:  t/12  white  mahmu- 

testoon 

=  T  E  STON ,  T  E  STOX  E ,  TOST  A  O 

.108 

*  Vi 

hardhead 

Scotch:  copper  ltith  cent. 

.03 

ll/s 

peisa 

di:  copper 

.003 

tetra- 

harper 

Ireland:  see  Vocab. 

penni 

P  inland:  i/joo  markka:  cop. 
Gt.  Brit.  :  1/1  •>  shil.:  cop. 

.002 

drachm(a) 

siher 

harring- 

England:  copper:  James  E 

penny* 

.02 

1 

thaler* 

Germany:  3  marks:  silver 

.714 

2  u'/* 

ton* 

.005 

Vi 

penny* 

Scot.:6»7/oM.-  cop. :17th  cent. 

thistle 

heller 

Germany:  1/0  pfg.:cop.:obs. 

i/s  cent 

V 16 

penny 

1  .  S.:  =  cent.-  copper 

.01 

1/3 

crown* 

heller 

Austna-II.  :  Viuo  krone  : 

penta- 

Anc.  Greek  :  5  drachmae  : 

tiao* 

China:  480-460  cash:  ac. 

iklik 

copper 

.002 

1/10 

drachm;  a ) 

silver ,  gold 

tical*§ 

Siam:  4  snlungs:  silver 

.268 

1  1  Vs 

Aintab:  c.  9  piasters:  silver 

.40 

1  71/2 

pesa.  peBsa 

Ger.  E.  Af.:  Visa  dol.:  cop. 

3/4  cent 

3/8 

tlaco.  tlac 

Mexico:  Vi, real  vel:  copper 
’ersia:  gold 

.01  Vs 

9/i« 

imperial 

Russia:  15  rubles:  gold 

7.718 

1  11  86/8 

peseta 

Spain:  silver:  obs. 

.20 

10 

toman* 

1.704 

7  0 

itzebu.  it- 

Japan:  gold  and  silver:  obs. 

poBeta* 

Spain:  1(H)  centimos:  silver 

.193 

9  l/2 

toman§ 

.79 

8  3 

zibu* 

peseta 

Peru:  1/5  sol:  silver 

.097 

*  Vs 

tostao 

.108 

5  l/s 

Jacobus* 

Gt.  Britain:  gold:  James  I. 

peso 

Spain:  see  dollar,  Vocab. 

toston§ 

Salvador:  1/2  peso:  silver 

.217 

10  V10 

Portugal:  gold:  1722-1835 

peso 

Mexico:  100  centavos:  silver 

.498 

2  on/a 

2  02/3 

Joannes* 

8.81 

1  16  21/2 

peso 

Phil.  I.:  1(H)  centavos:  sil. 

.50 

triens 

Anc.  Rome:  1/3  as:  copper 

Julio 

Italy :  silver 

Arabia-  i/g0  Mocha  dol.:  ac. 
Persia:  i/1(,  shahi:  brass:  old 

.11 

51/s 

peso 

Bolivia:  ac.:  new 

.973 

4  0 

triens 

1.51 

6  21/l 

kablk 

.005 

Vi 

peso 

Costa  Rica:  1  colon:  silver 

.465 

1  11 

triobol(on) 

kasbeke 

pesoS 

Guatemala,  Honduras,  N'ic- 

tsien 

khar&f 

Egypt:  =  purse:  ac. 
Aoyssin.:  1/23  Levant  dollar 

24.715 

.02 

5  1  ei/s 

aragua,  Salvador:  1()U  cen¬ 
tavos:  silver 

.434 

1  92/, 

turner 

turney 

Scot.:  2d.  Scot:  copper:  obs. 

1/3  cent 

Ve  ■ 

kobang* 

Japan .-  gold:  old 

Russia:  V100  ruble:  copper 

5.02 

1  3  1 

peso 

Argentina:  100  centavos:  sil. 

.965 

?  113/8 

1  6 

twopence* 

Gt.  Britain:  sil  per 

.04 

2 

.005 

Vi 

peso 

Chile:  1(H)  centavos:  silver 

.365 

Persia:  20  shahis:  silver 

.079 

4 

peso 

Colombia:  1(H)  centavos:  sil. 

1.00 

4  1 1/3 

kreutssr. 

Germany,  Austria:  copper: 

old 

peso 

Cuba:  100  centavos:  silver 

1.00 

4  1  Vs 

venezolano 

.965 

3  11 V* 

.005 

Vi 

peso 

Paraguay:  1(0  centavos:  sil. 

.972 

4  0 

krona 

Sweden:  100  ore:  silver 

.268 

1  IV2 

peso 

Uruguay:  100  centavos:  sil. 

1.034 

4  3 

krone 

Austria :qold:  19th  cent. 

6.646 

1  7  33/, 

pfennig 

Ger.:  Vino  mark:  copper 

y*  cent 

Vs 

xeraphim* 

yekMk 

yen 

yirmilik* 

0.30-0.36 

krone 
krone 
lac.  lack, 
lak,  lakh 
lari,  larin* 
laurel 

Austria-!!.:  1(H)  heller:  sil. 
Den.,  Nor.:  100  6re:  silver 
Germany:  10  marks:  gold 

.203 

.268 

2.382 

10 

1  11/2 

9  91/2 

piaster 

piaster 

piaster 

Italy:  =  scudo 

Spain,  etc.:  =  peso 

Cyprus:  copper 
[nao  China:  silver 

Egypt:  Vl«0  pound:  silver 
Turkey:  Vino  Urn:  silver 

See  fippenny  bit, Vocab. 

.02? 

i'/s 

Turkey :  2  piasters:  silver 
lap  an:  100  sen:  ac. 

Turkey:  see  Voean. 

.088 

.498 

,1/1 

2  03,4 

India:  100,000  rupees:  ac. 
Persia:  silver:  obs. 

Eng. :  gold:  see  unit,  Vocab. 

32,443. 

6,666  2/s 

piaster§ 

piaster 

piaster 

picayune 

.469 

.049 

.044 

1  11  Vs 

2  ‘/, 
21/6 

ynzluk 

ynzluk 

zecchin(o) 

Turkey:  =  medjidie:  gold 
Turkey :  100paras(  nominal) 
Venice:  =  sequin 

4.396 

.11 

.041 

18  0  3/4 

51/2 

2 

leg  dollar 

Scotch:  silver:  17th  cent. 

1.136 

4  8 

pice 

India:  1/4  anna:  copper 

.005 

1/4 

zwanziger 

Austria:  20  kreutzers:  billon 

.081 

4 

•  Further  information  is  given  in  the  Vocabulary.  ac  Money  of  account.  §  Intrinsic  value  in  silver  is  given.  See  Note ,  above  (,p.  433). 


ale,  senate,  cftre,  am,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofa ;  eve,  Svent,  find,  recent,  maker ;  Ice,  Ill ;  old,  6bey,  orb,  5dd,  s5ft,  connect ;  use,  unite,  urn,  Cp,  cirds,  menW  : 

l  Foreign  Word.  +  Obsolete  Variant  of.  -f  combined  with.  =  equals. 


COINS  OF  THE  WORLD 


ITALY,  BRONZE 
TWO  CENTESIMI 


ITALY,  NICKEL 
TWENTY  CENTESIMI 


ITALY,  NICKEL 
TWENTY-FIVE  CENTESIMI 


ITALY,  SILVER 
ONE  LIRA 


ITALY,  SILVER 
TWO  LIRE 


ITALY,  BRONZE  TEN 
CENTESIMI  . 


AUSTRIA,  GOLD.  TWENTY  KRONEN 


BELGIUM,  GOLD,  TWENTY  FRANCS 


HUNGARY,  SILVER,  FIVE  KORGNA 


NORWAY,  BRONZE, 
FIVE  ORE 


NETHERLANDS,  SILVER 
TWENTY-FIVE  CENTS 


BELGIUM,  SILVER,  FRANC 


NORWAY,  SILVER 
TWO  KRONER 


NETHERLANDS,  SILVER,  GULDEN 


SWITZERLAND,  BRONZE 
TWO  CENTIMES 


SWITZERLAND,  SILVER 
FRANC 


RUSSIA,  SILVER 
FIFTY  KOPEKS 


DENMARK,  SILVER 
TWO  KRONER 


RUSSIA,  SILVER,  RUBLE 


JAPAN,  GOLD,  TEN  YEN 


GREECE.  SILVER,  DRACHMA 


DENMARK,  SILVER,  KRONE 


DENMARK.  BRONZE 
FIVE  ORE 


JAPAN,  BRONZE,  SEN 


CHINA,  SILVER,  SEVEN  MACE  AND  TWO 
CANDAREENS 


JAPAN,  SILVER,  FIFTY  SEN 


CHINA,  BRONZE 
TEN  CASH  OR  CENT 


CHINA 


PERSIA,  GOLD,  FIVE  ERA  NS 


JAPAN,  SILVER,  TWENTY  SEN 


ERAN 


TURKEY,  SILVER,  TWENTY  PIASTERS 


ABYSSINIA,  SILVER,  TALARI 


A  C.  UERRIAM  CO. 


[P'S 

'  .  I 

"^*3  1 

if". 

% 

* 

/ 

COINS  OF  THE  WORLD 


UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA,  GOLD 
QUARTER  EAGLE,  $2.50 


UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA,  GOLD  EAGLE,  $10-00 


UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA,  GOLD 
HALF  EAGLE,  $5-00 


UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA 
BRONZE,  CENT 


UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA 
NICKEL,  FIVE  CENTS 


UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA 
SILVER,  QUARTER  DOLLAR 


UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA 
SILVER,  HALF  DOLLAR 


UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA 
SILVER,  DOLLAR  ^ 


GREAT  BRITAIN,  GOLD 
HALF  SOVEREIGN 


GREAT  BRITAIN,  GOLD 
SOVEREIGN 


GREAT  BRITAIN,  BRONZE 
FENNY 


GREAT  BRITAIN,  SILVER,  HALF 
CROWN  TWO  SHILLINGS 
AND  SEX  PENCE 


GREAT  BRITAIN,  SILVER 
FLORIN,  TWO  SHILLINGS 


GREAT  BRITAIN,  SILVER 
SHILLING 


CANADA,  SILVER 
TWENTY-FIVE  CENTS 


INDIA,  SILVER,  RUPEE 


GREAT  BRITAIN,  SILVER,  CROWN 
FIVE  SHILLINGS 


FRANCE,  SILVER 
TWO  FRANCS 


FRANCE,  SILVER 
FRANC 


FRANCE,  BRONZE 
FIVE  CENTIMES 


FRANCE,  GOLD,  TWENTY  FRANCS 


FRANCE,  BRONZE 
TEN  CENTIMES 


SPAIN,  GOLD,  TWENTY-FIVE  PESETAS 


SPAIN,  SILVER 
PESETA 


GERMANY,  GOLD,  TWENTY  MARKS 


COIN 


435 


COLD 


coin  (koin),  v.  t.  ;  coined  (koind) ;  coin'ing.  [OF.  coignier , 
F.  cogner  to  strike.]  1.  To  make  (coins)  by  stamping  ;  to 
convert  (metal)  into  coins ;  to  mint ;  as,  to  coin  silver  dol¬ 
lars  ;  to  coin  a  medal. 

2.  To  make  or  fabricate  ;  to  invent ;  as,  to  coin  a  word. 

Some  tale,  some  new  pretense,  he  daily  coined , 

To  soothe  his  sister  and  delude  her  mind.  Dryden. 

3.  To  make  or  turn  out  rapidly,  as  by  minting. 

Tenants  cannot  coin  rent  just  at  quarter  day.  Locke. 

4.  To  stamp  (metal  blocks)  to  certify  their  weight  and 
purity.  Eng. 

coin,  v.  i.  To  make  coins  ;  to  mint. 

They  cannot  touch  me  for  coining.  Shak. 

COin'age  (-aj),  n.  [From  coin,  v.  t.  ;  cf.  cuinage.]  1.  Act 
or  process  of  coining,  as  :  a  Minting  money,  b  Official 
stamping  of  tin  blocks,  c  Fabricating  or  inventing.  “  Un¬ 
necessary  coinage  ...  of  words.”  Dryden. 

2.  That  which  is  coined  :  a  Coin  ;  also,  coins  collectively  ; 
the  aggregate  coin  of  a  time  or  place,  b  That  which  is  fab¬ 
ricated  or  invented,  as  a  word. 

This  is  the  very  coinage  of  your  brain.  Shak. 

CO'in-cide'  (ko'Yn-sid'),  v.  i. ;  co'in-cid'ed  (-sld'Sd);  co^n- 
cid'ing  (-sid'Yng).  [LL.  coincidere  ;  co-  -j-  incidere  to  fall 
on  ;  in  -j-  cadere  to  fall :  cf.  F.  co'incider.  See  chance,  n.] 

1.  To  occupy  the  same  place  in  space,  as  two  congruent 
triangles  placed  one  on  the  other. 

If  the  equator  and  the  ecliptic  had  coincided,  it  would  have 
rendered  the  annual  revolution  of  the  earth  useless.  Cheyne. 

2.  To  occur  at  the  same  time ;  to  occupy  the  same  period 
of  time  ;  as,  the  fall  of  Granada  coincided  with  the  discov¬ 
ery  of  America. 

3.  To  correspond  exactly;  to  agree;  to  concur;  as,  our 
aims  coincide  ;  I  coincide  with  your  judgment. 

The  rules  of  right  judgment  and  of  good  ratiocination  often 
coincide  with  each  other.  Watts. 

4.  To  occupy  exactly  corresponding  or  equivalent  posi¬ 
tions  on  a  scale  or  in  a  series  ;  as,  100°  Centigrade  coin¬ 
cides  with  212°  Fahrenheit. 

Syn.  —  See  agree. 

co-in'ci-dence  (ko-Yn'sY-d?ns),  n.  [Cf.  F.  coincidence.'] 

1.  The  condition  of  coinciding,  or  of  occupying  the  same 
position,  whether:  (1)  in  space;  as,  the  coincidence  of 
circles,  spheres,  or  other  figures ;  or  (2)  in  time  ;  as,  the  co¬ 
incidence  of  dates  or  events ;  or  (3)  in  a  series  or  on  a  scale  ; 
as,  the  coincidence  of  the  zero  points  in  two  barometers. 

2.  Correspondence  in  nature,  character,  result,  circum¬ 
stances,  etc.  ;  concurrence,  agreement,  or  consonance. 

The  very  concurrence  and  coincidence  of  so  many  evidences 
.  .  .  carries  a  great  weight.  Sir  M.  Hale. 

Those  who  discourse  ...  of  the  nature  of  truth  .  .  .  affirm  a 
perfect  coincidence  between  truth  and  goodness.  South. 

3.  An  instance  of  coinciding,  esp.  one  apparently  acciden¬ 
tal,  but  which  suggests  a  causal  connection. 

A  remarkable  series  of  undesigned  coincidences.  Freeman. 
CO-ln'ci-dent  (-dent),  a .  [Cf.  F.  coincident.]  1.  Having 
coincidence ;  occupying  the  same  place ;  contemporane¬ 
ous ;  concurrent  ;  consonant; — followed  by  with. 

Christianity  teaches  nothing  but  what  is  perfectly  suitable  to, 
and  coincident  with,  the  ruling  principles  of  a  virtuous  and  well- 
inclined  man.  South. 

2.  Incident  (to).  Obs. 

Syn .  —  See  contemporary. 

co-ln'cl-dent,  n.  A  coincident  thing  or  event  ;  a  coinci¬ 
dence.  Rare.  “  Coincidents  and  accidents.”  Fronde. 
CO-ln'cl-den'tal  (-dgn'tdl),  a.  Characterized  by  coinci¬ 
dence  ;  of  the  nature  of  a  coincidence  ;  coincident.  —  co- 

ln'ci-den'tal-ly,  adv. 

CO  ln'di-cant  (ko-Yn'dY-kant),  a.  Conjointly  indicating.  — 

co  in'di-cant,  n. 

CO  ln'di  cate  (-kat),  v.  t.  [Cf.  F.  edindiquer.]  To  furnish 
conjoint  indications  of. 

co-ln  dl-ca'tion  (-ka'shftn),  n.  One  of  several  signs  indi¬ 
cating  the  same  fact ;  as,  a  coindication  of  disease, 
coln'er  (koin'er),  n.  1.  One  who  coins;  usually,  a  maker 
of  counterfeit  coin.  “  Coiners  and  receivers  of  stolen 
goods.  ’  ’  Macaulay. 

2.  An  inventor  or  fabricator,  as  of  words.  Camden. 

co  in  hab'it  (ko^n-hSl/Tt),  v.  i.  To  dwell  together.  —  CO'- 
in  hab'it-ant  (-Yt-ftnt),  w.  —  co  in  hab'i  tor  (  T-ter),  n. 
co  in-here'  (ko'Yn-her'),  v.  i.  To  inhere  or  exist  together, 
as  in  one  substance. 

CO'in-her'ence  (-ens),  n.  The  concurrent  existence  of  two 
or  more  qualities,  attributes,  or  activities,  in  one  subject 
or  substance.  —  coin-her'ent  (-2nt),  a. 

CO'ln-her'it-ance  (-hSr'T-tdns),  n.  Joint  inheritance. 

CO/in  i'tial  (ko'Yn-Ysh'dl),  a.  Having  a  common  beginning, 
coin  silver.  Metal.  Silver  of  standard  fineness  for  coin. 
See  silver. 

CO-in  stan  ta'ne  ous  (ko-Yn'stan-ta'ne-ws),  a.  Happening 
at  the  same  instant.  —  co  in  stan  ta'ne-ous  ly,  adv. — 
co-in  stan  ta'ne  ous-ncss,  n. 

co'in-sur'ance  (ko'Yn-shoor'ans),  n.  [co-  -f-  insurance.] 
Insurance  jointly  with  another  or  others  ;  specif.,  that 
system  of  fire  insurance  in  which  the  insurer  is  treated  as 
insuring  himself  to  the  extent  of  that  part  of  the  risk  not 
covered  by  his  policy,  so  that  any  loss  is  apportioned  be¬ 
tween  him  and  the  insurance  company  on  the  principle  of 
average,  as  in  marine  insurance  or  between  other  insurers, 
coinsurance  Clause.  Fire  Insurance.  The  clause  in  a 
policy  of  insurance  which  provides  for  the  application  of 
the  coinsurance  system  in  case  of  loss. 


co'in-sure'  (ko'Yn-shoor'),  r.  t.  &  i.;  co'in-sured'  (-shoord') ; 
co'in-sur'ing.  To  insure  jointly  with  another  or  others ; 
to  insure  upon  the  basis  of  coinsurance. 

CO' in  tense'  (-t.Sns'),  a.  Equal  ill  intensity.  II.  Spencer. 
— -  co'in  ten'sion  (-t6n'shwn),  co  in  ten'si-ty  (  sT-tT),  n. 
COin-tise'  (kw5n-tez'),  7i.  [OF.,  adornment.]  A  fanciful 

or  symbolical  article  of  apparel  ;  esp.,  a  scarf  worn  on 
headdresses,  or  as  a  “  favor  ”  on  knights’  helmets.  Archaic. 
COir  (koir),  n.  [Tamil  kayiru.]  The  prepared  fiber  from 
the  outer  husk  of  the  coconut,  used  for  making  cordage, 
matting,  etc. ;  also,  orig.,  cordage  so  made, 
cois'trel  t  kois'trgl)  )  n.  [Prob.  from  OF.  coustillier  groom 
COis'tril  (kois'trll)  )  or  lad.  Cf.  custrel.]  Obs.  or  Ar¬ 
chaic.  1.  An  inferior  groom  or  lad  employed  to  care  for 
a  knight's  horses. 

2  A  mean,  paltry  fellow  ;  a  varlet.  Shak. 

CO  i'tion  (ko-Tsh'ihi),  n.  [L.  coilio,  fr.  coire  to  come  to¬ 
gether  ;  co-  -f-  ire  to  go.]  1.  A  coming  together;  con¬ 
junction  ;  meeting.  Obs.  exc.  Astral. 

2.  Mutual  attraction,  as  of  iron  and  a  magnet.  Obs. 

3.  Sexual  intercourse  ;  copulation. 

CO'i  tus  (ko'Y-tws),  n.  [L.]  Sexual  intercourse  ;  coition. 
Co'ix  (ko'Tks),  n.  [Gr.  *6i£  a  kind  of  palm.]  a  Bot. 
[NL.]  A  small  genus  of  coarse  Asiatic  monoecious  grasses, 
having  the  pistillate  flowers  inclosed  in  a  shining,  capsule¬ 
like  involucre,  b  [/.  c.]  Hort.  A  plant  of  this  genus,  esp. 
C.  lacryma ,  the  Job’s-teai  s  or  tear  grass.  See  Job’s-tears. 
CO  Join'  (ko-join'),  v.  t.  To  join;  conjoin.  Rare.  Shak. 
coke  (kok),  n.  Also  coak.  [Cf.  E.  dial,  coke,  cowk ,  colke, 
core  of  a  fruit.]  The  solid  left  when  a  caking  coal  is  de¬ 
prived  of  its  volatile  constituents  by  heatiug  in  a  retort  or 
oven.  It  consists  mainly  of  carbon,  and  is  hard,  porous, 
and  gray  with  submetallic  luster.  It  is  much  used  in  metal¬ 
lurgy,  and  also  as  a  domestic  fuel,  etc. 
coke,  v.  t.  &  i.  ;  coked  (kokt) ;  cok'ing  (kok'ing).  To 
change  into  coke. 

coke  iron.  Iron  made  in  a  furnace  using  coke  as  fuel, 
coke  oven  An  oven  used  for  the  manufacture  of  coke. 
In  the  beehive  oven,  so  called  from  its  resemblance  in 
shape  to  an  old-fashioned  beehive,  the  heat  required  for 
coking  is  supplied  by  the  partial  combustion  of  the  coal. 
In  the  more  modern  by-product  oven,  usually  consisting  of 
a  series  of  long  narrow  chambers  arranged  in  rows,  all  the 
volatile  products  are  saved,  and  collected  as  ammonia,  tar, 
illuminating  gas,  and  gas  for  heating  the  ovens. 

CO'ker  (ko'ker),  n.  Coco;  —  a  var.  of  coco,  obs.  except  in 
commercial  use  in  the  port  of  London,  where  the  spelling 
is  preserved  to  avoid  the  ambiguity  of  cocoa ,  which  is  used 
both  for  coco  and  cacao. 

CO'ker-nut'  (-niit'),  n.  1.  =  coconut.  Obs.,  except  in 
commercial  use.  See  coker. 

2.  [Prob.  fr.  coco ,  which  w  as  early  confused  with  its  dim. 
coquilo.)  The  edible  seed  of  the  coquito  palm  of  Chile 
( Jubtea  spectabilis ),  inclosed  in  a  fruit  which  resembles  a 
small  coconut. 

cokes  (koks),  n.  [Cf.  coax.]  A  simpleton  ;  a  gull.  Obs. 
||  col  (k51 ;  kol),  n.  [F.,  neck,  fr.  L.  collum  neck.]  1.  A 
pass  between  adjacent  peaks  in  a  mountain  chain  ;  any  such 
depression  ;  —  orig.  used  of  the  western  Alps. 

2.  Meteor.  A  trough  of  low  pressure  between  two  anticy¬ 
clones.  Eng. 

col-  (k51-).  An  assimilated  form  of  com-  (which  see). 

Co'la  (ko'la),  7i.  [NL.,  fr.  a  native  name.]  a  Bot.  A  ge¬ 

nus  of  African  sterculiaceous  trees  having  entire  or  digi¬ 
tate  leaves  and  axillary  apetalous  flowers  with  a  colored 
calyx  and  capsular  fruits  containing  large  seeds,  those  of 
C.  acuminata  being  the  kola  nuts  of  commerce,  b  [/.  c.] 
Pharm.  Var.  of  kola. 

col'an  der  (kiil'an-der),  n.  [Cf.  L.  cola7is ,  - antis ,  p.  pr.  of 
colare  to  filter,  to  strain,  fr.  colwn  a 
strainer.  Cf.  cullis.]  A  vessel,  now 
usually  of  metal  or  earthenware,  hav¬ 
ing  the  bottom  or  lower  part  perfo¬ 
rated  for  use  as  a  sieve  or  strainer. 

Their  fortunes  ran  as  it  were  through  a  „  ,  , 

colander.  Holland  (Plutarch).  Colander. 

CO-lat'i  tude  (ko-l&t'Y-tud),  n.  [co-,  4  b  -f-  latitude.  See 
cosine.]  The  complement  of  the  latitude,  or  the  differ¬ 
ence  between  any  latitude  and  ninety  degrees.  —  co-lat'- 
1-tu'dl-nal  (-tu'dT-ndl),  a. 

col'ber-tine  (k51'ber-ten  ;  kol'-),  n.  [After  Jean  Baptiste 
Colbert ,  a  minister  of  Louis  XIV.,  who  encouraged  the  lace 
manufacture  in  France.]  A  kind  of  lace,  probably  a  coarse 
network  with  an  open  square  mesh.  Obs. 

Col  bert'lsm  (^ol'bSr'Tz'm;  k51'ber-tTz’m),  n.  The  meth¬ 
ods  and  policy  of  Jean  Baptiste  Colbert  (1619-83),  an  ad¬ 
herent  of  the  mercantile  system,  in  administering  public 
finance  by  excessive  regulation,  establishment  and  support 
of  industries  by  state  aid  or  protective  tariffs,  and  creation 
of  monopolies  or  of  corporations  having  special  privileges. 
COl-can'non  (k51-k5n'wn  ;  k51'k5n-?/n  ),  n.  [See  cole.  The 
-caimon  part  is  of  uncertain  origin.]  An  Irish  dish,  of 
potatoes,  cabbage,  etc.,  boiled  and  mashed  together. 
Col'chi-an  (k51'kY4zn),  a.  [L.  Colchis ,  Gr.  KoA^t?,  Col¬ 
chis.]  Of  or  pert  to  Colchis,  an  ancient  province  in  Asia, 
east  of  the  Black  Sea,  the  reputed  place  where  the  Golden 
Fleece  (which  see)  was  kept,  in  a  sacred  grove,  and  home 
of  Medea  the  sorceress.  —  /?.  A  native  of  Colchis. 

COl 'chi-cine  (-kY-sYn  ;  -chY-sYn;  -sen;  184),  n.  Also  col- 


Chi'ci-a  (kbl-kYsh'Y-d  ;  -kYs'Y-d),  col'chl-cin.  Chem.  A 
poisonous  alkaloid,  C22Hor,OfiN,  extracted  from  the  seed 
of  meadow  saffron  ( Colchicum  autumnale ),  as  an  amorphous 
yellow  mass,  with  a  harsh,  bitter  taste.  It  resembles  vera- 
trine  in  its  physiological  action. 

Col'chi-cum  (k51'kY-kwm  ;  commonly  kbl'chY- ;  277),  n. 
[L.,  a  plant  with  a  poisonous  root,  fr.  Colchicus  Colchian. 
See  Colchian,  a.]  1.  Bot.  A  large  genus  of  melantha- 

ceous  bulbous  Old  World  herbs,  having  crocuslike  flowers 
with  a  very  long  tubular  perianth,  produced  chiefly  in  the 
fall,  the  leaves  appearing  the  next  spring  ;  also  [ l .  e.l,  a 
plant,  bulb,  or  flower  of  this  genus.  The  species  are  caned 
Tneadow  saffron  and  autumn  crocus  ;  most  of  them  are  cul¬ 
tivated. 

2.  [/.  c.]  Pharm.  A  drug  obtained  from  the  dried  corm  or 
the  seeds  of  C.  autumnale.  It  is  narcotic,  diuretic,  and 
cathartic,  and  is  used  in  gout  and  rheumatic  affections. 

col'co-thar  (kbl'ko-thar),  n.  [NL.  colcothar  ritrioli ,  fr. 
Ar.  qolqolar ,  peril,  fr.  Gr.  x^A/coi >Qov.  Cf.  chalcanthite.] 
Chem.  A  reddish  brown  oxide  of  iron  left  as  a  residue 
when  copperas  is  highly  heated.  It  is  used  in  polishing 
glass,  and  also  as  a  pigment. 

cold  (kold),  a. ;  cold'er  (kol'der) ;  cold'est.  [ME.  cold , 
cald ,  AS.  cald ,  ceald  ;  akin  to  OS.  kald ,  D.  koud,  G.  kail, 
Icel.  kaldr,  Dan.  kold,  Sw.  kail,  Goth,  kalds,  L.  gelu  frost, 
gelare  to  freeze.  Orig.  p.  p.  akin  to  AS.  calan  to  be  cold. 
Cf.  cool,  a. ,  chill,  n.,  congeal,  jelly.]  1.  Decidedly  be¬ 
low  the  normal  temperature,  usually  taking  the  sensations 
of  the  human  body  as  a  standard;  specif.:  a  Gelid;  frigid. 

The  snowy  top  of  cold  Olympus.  Milton . 

b  Not  heated  ;  as,  cold  iron  ;  a  cold  bath  ;  a  6lice  of  cold 
chicken,  c  Medieval  Physiol.  Of  a  nature  characterized 
by  cold  ;  as,  a  cold  constitution.  See  complexion,  d  De¬ 
prived  or  destitute  of  bodily  heat ;  as,  the  cold  hand  of  the 
dead  (cf.  cold-blooded). 

2.  Markedly  deficient  in  the  emotions  (ardor,  zeal,  hearty 
sympathy,  etc.)  or  passions  ;  specif.  :  a  Naturally  indif¬ 
ferent  or  apathetic. 

Can  honor’s  voice  provoke  the  silent  dust, 

Or  flattery  soothe  the  dull  cold  ear  of  death  ?  Cray. 
b  Chilled  or  depressed  (by  untoward  circumstances) ;  as, 
struck  cold  at  heart,  c  Undisturbed  by  passion  or  sensual 
excitement. 

Chaste  as  cold  Cynthia’s  virgin  light.  Pope. 

d  Deficient  in  cordiality,  friendliness,  or  affection  ;  unre¬ 
sponsive  ;  reserved;  as,  cold  entertainment;  a  cold  recep¬ 
tion  ;  as  cold  as  charity,  e  Void  of  feeling;  unimpassioned; 
cold-blooded. 

The  cold  neutrality  of  an  impartial  judge.  Burke. 

3.  Productive  of  a  sensation  of  cold  ;  specif.  :  a  Chilling; 
discouraging;  as,  cold  comfort.  “Cold  news  forme.”  Shak. 
b  Having  an  effect  weak  in  contrast  with  that  of  hot,  pun¬ 
gent,  or  acrid  edibles  ;  bland.  “  Cold  plants.”  Bacon. 

4-  Experiencing  the  sensation  produced  by  cold. 

The  famished  poor,  pale,  weak,  and  cold.  Shelley. 

5-  Deficient  in  power  to  warm  or  kindle  fancy,  emotion, 
etc.;  spiritless;  dull;  as,  a  cold  jest. 

What  a  deal  of  cold  business  doth  a  man  misspend  the  better 
part  of  his  life  in.  B.  Jonson. 

6.  Sports,  a  Faint;  —  said  of  a  scent.  Shak.  b  Distant 
from  anything  concealed  ;  —  said  of  one  seeking  it.  C  Un¬ 
wounded  ;  —  said  esp.  of  deer. 

7.  Fine  Arts.  Suggestive  of  cold.  See  cool. 

cold  abscess,  an  abscess  of  rIow  formation  and  without 
marked  inflammatory  symptoms;  a  chronic  abscess. — 
c.  chill,  an  attack  of  ague.  —  c.  chisel,  a  chisel  of  peculiar 
strength  and  hardness,  for  cut- 
ting  cold  metal. — c.  cream,  a 

cooling  and  soothing  ointment  I  iTV 

for  the  skin,  usually  made  of  ctM  Chisel, 

spermaceti,  white  wax,  almond 

oil,  sodium  borate,  and  rose  water.  —  c.  deck,  Card  Playing , 
a  stacked  pack  of  cards  substituted  for  the  pack  in  play. 
—  c.  feet,  Hort.,  the  condition  of  plants  du$  to  excessive 
watering  without  proper  drainage.  —  c.  frame,  Hort.,  a 
glass-covered  frame  w  ithout  artificial  heat,  used  for  pro¬ 
tecting  half  hardy  plants  or  for  raising  hardy  seedlings  in 
early  spring.  —  c.  pig.  a  A  wetting  with  cold  water  to 
awaken  one.  Slang,  b  A  package  of  goods  returned  after 
being  sent  out  on  approval.  Com.  Cant.  —  c.  pit,  Hort.,  an 
excavation  in  the  earth,  lined  with  masonry  or  boards,  and 
covered  with  glass,  but  not  artificially  heated.  It  is  used 
for  the  same  purposes  as  a  cold  frame  (see  above). —  c. 
ole.  Meteor.  See  poles  of  cold.—  c.  process.  Soap  Making. 
ee  soap.  —  c.  prophet.  =  cole-prophet.  —  c.  seeds,  the  seeds 
of  various  cucurbitaceous  fruits,  as  the  melon,  cucumber, 
watermelon,  pumpkin,  etc. ;  — so  called  because  of  their 
use  as  emollients.  —  e.  set.  Metal  Workrng ,  a  chisel  ground 
to  a  flat  edge,  used  for  flattening  seams,  etc.  —  c.  shot,  a 
Round,  shot  like  particles  formed  by  a  cold  shut  in  a  metal 
casting,  b  =cold  shut  a  —  c.  shoulder,  markedly  unsym¬ 
pathetic  treatment ;  as,  to  give  one  the  cold  shoulder. 
Colloq.  —  c.  shut,  a  An  imperfection  in  a  casting  caused  by 
the  flow’ing  of  liquid  metal  upon  partially  chilled  metal  or 
by  the  presence  of  dirt ;  also,  the  imperfect  weld  in  a  forg¬ 
ing  caused  by  the  inadequate  heat  of  one  surface  under 
working,  b  A  split  ring  or  link  used  to  mend  or  fasten 
chains.  —  c.  soil,  soil  that  is  clayey  and  wet.  —  c.  soldering, 
Mech.,  soldering  in  which  two  pieces  are  joined  by  means 
of  a  copper  amalgam  without  heat.  —  c.  spot.  See  tempera¬ 
ture  sensation.  —  c.  stoking,  Glass  Manuf.,  the  operation 
of  reducing  the  heat  of  the  furnace  to  bring  the  glass  to 
the  proper  degree  of  viscosity  for  being  w'orked.  — c.  stor¬ 
age,  storage,  as  of  provisions,  in  a  place  kept  cold  forpreserv- 


coin'a-ble,  a.  See  -able, 
coin  balance.  See  balance. 
coin  breccia.  A  breccia  con¬ 
taining  coins. 

co-in'ci-den-cy  (kfl-Yn'sT-dPn- 
s Y),n.  Coincidence,  [cident. I 
co-in'ci-dent-ly,  adv.  of  coin- I 
coin-cid'er  (K5/Yn-Bld'6r),  n. 
One  that  coincides. 
coTn-cline',  v.  >.  V  f.  To  incline 
together.  —  co-in/cli-na'tion,  n. 
codn-clude',  v.  t.  See  co-,  1. 
co  in-cor'po-rate,  a .  See  co-,  2. 
coind.  Coined.  Ref.  Sp. 
co-in'dwelbing,  n.  See  co-,  3  a. 
co'in  feft'ment,  n.  See  co-,3  a. 
co^n  fer',  v.  t.  See  co-,  l. 
co-in'fl-nite,  a.  See  co-,  2  — 
coqn  fin'i-ty,  n. 
co  in  her'i-tor,  n.  A  cohein 
coin'ing.  Var.  of  quoini no. 
co-in'mate',  n.  See  co-,  3  b- 
co-in 'qui-nate  (kft-Yn'kwY-nat), 
v.  t.  [L.  coinquinatiis,  p.  p.  of 
coinquinare  to  defile.]  To  pol¬ 
lute.  Obs.  —  co  in  qui  na'tion 
(-na'shtZn),  n.  Obs. 


co  in  stan-ta'ne-an,  a.  =coin- 
STANTANKOUS. 

co'in-stan  ta-ne'i  ty,  n.  =  co- 

INSTANTANEOUSNESS. 

coint,  cointe.  *f*  qcaint. 
co  in-ter',  t.  See  co-,  1. 
co-in'ter-est,  n.  See  co-,  3  a. 
co  in  ter-sect'ing.  ".  See  co-,2. 
cointice.  +  quaintise. 
co  in-ven'tor.  n.  See  co-,  3  b. 
coise,  n.  An  abusive  term,  some¬ 
times  explained  as  ugly  woman, 
monster,  ulcer,  etc.  Obs.  Gower. 
COist.  COAST. 

cois'trell.  +  kestrel. 
colsy.  f  QUEASY, 
coit.  Dial.  var.  of  coat. 
colt.  Obs.  or  dial.  var.  of  quoit. 
coit.  coite.  Dial.  Eng.  vars.  of 
cote.  [tion.  06a.  I 

co'i-ture  (ko'Y-tpr),  n.  =  coi-| 
co'Ja,  co 'jab.  Vars.  of  khoja. 
co-fudge',  n.  See  co-,  3  b. 
co-ju'ror.  n.  One  who  swears 
to  another’s  credibility  ;  a  com¬ 
purgator. 

co'Jua-ti'ci-ar,  n.  See  co-,  3  b. 


cok.  +  COCK, 
cokadrille.  4*  crocodile. 
co'kar.  4*  coco,  cocoa. 
cokard.  t  cocard. 
cok'a-trice.  4*  cockatrice. 
cok'belle.  f  cockbell. 
cok'boot.  t  cockboat. 
coke,  /?.  [Cf.  Fries,  kolk  hole, 
I),  kolk  hole.]  A  core.  06a. 
cokedril.  4*  crocodile. 
cokenay.  cokeney.  4*  cockney. 
coke  plate,  coke  tin.  Tin  plate 
made  from  coke  iron, 
coker.  Obs.  or  dial.  var.  of 
COCKER. 

co'ker-sack/,n.  A  sack  for  corn, 
bran,  etc.  Dial.,  Southern  U.  S. 
cokes.  4*  coax. 
coket.  4*  cocket. 
coke  tin  =  coke  plate. 
coke  tower.  Manuf.  A  high 
tower  containing  a  packing  of 
coke  for  use  as  a  scrubber.  See 
scrubber,  n.,  2. 
cokewold.  4*  cuckold. 
cokil.  4*  cockle.  [06a.  | 

cokin,  n.  [F.  coquin.')  Arogue.  | 


co-king',  n.  See  co-,  3  b- 
cok'ing  (kdk'Yng),  p.  pr.  8f  vb. 
71.  of  coke,  v. 
cokke.  4*  cock. 
cok'ker.  4*  cocker. 
cokkett.  4*  cocket. 
cokkow.  +  cuckoo. 
coknaye.  4*  cockney. 
cokolci.  4*  cuckold. 
cokstole.  4*  cuckstool. 
col.  4*  CAUL,  coal,  cole,  cool. 
Col.,  or  col.  Abbr.  Colu,  Lat. 
for,  strain  ( Pharm. )\  collected  ; 
collections  ;  collector  ;  college  ; 
collegiate  :  coliander  ( Pharm.); 
colonel  ;  colonial  :  colony  ;  col¬ 
or ;  Colorado;  colored  ;  ‘Colos- 
sians  ;  Columbia  ;  column. 
Co'la  (ko'ld).  Bib. 

||  co'la,  /i.,  L.  pi.  of  colon. 
co-la'bor-er,  n.  See  co-,  3  b. 
colaciun.  4*  collation. 
Co-la'da  (k8-la'dii ;  Sp.  -tha  ; 
146),  n.  [Sp.]  In  the  poem  of 
the  Cid,  a  gold-hiltea  sword 
which  he  took  from  Ramon 
Berenger,  Count  of  Barcelona. 


colage.  4*  college. 

co-lane'  (ko-lan'),  n.  The  emu 
apple.  Australia. 
col'a-phize.  r.  t.  [LL.  colaphi- 
zare ,  Gr.  ■.  cf.  F. 

colaphiser.)  To  cuff  ;  buffet.  06a. 
colar.  4*  collar. 
col'ardn  (kJ51'd-rYn).  n.  =  col- 
la  RINO  See  i  1 1 1  LAR.  2  c. 

||  co  la-scio'no  (ko  lii-sho'na), 
n.  [It.]  Music.  An  Italian  instru¬ 
ment  of  the  lute  class,  with  two 
gut  strings  tuned  at  a  fifth  apart, 
cola  seed.  =  kola  nut. 
colasioun.  4*  collation. 
co-la'tion  (  kA-la'shtfn),  n.  (L. 
co/a/Tg.l  Actor  process  of  strain¬ 
ing  or  filtering.  06a.  or  R. 
col  a-to'ri-um  (k51/d-to'rY-tfm), 
n.  [LL.]  A  strainer, 
col'a^ture  ( kBl'd-fbr),  n.  [L. 
colaturu,  fr.  colare :  cf.  F.  cola- 
ture.  See  colander.]  Process  of 
straining  ;  the  matter  strained  ; 
a  strainer.  Obs.  or  R. 

||  co-la  zi-o'ne  (kB-lat'sP-5'na), 
n.  [It.]  An  Italian  meal  corre¬ 


sponding  to  the  French  dejeu¬ 
ner.  [calpac.I 

col'back  (kBl'hak),  n.  [F.]  =| 
|l  col  fcerfc'  (kfil'bar'),  n.  See 

SAUCE  COLBERT. 

col'ber-teen'.  f  colbertine. 
Col'brand  ( kol'br&nd),  n.  See 
Guv  of  Warwick. 
col'brand  ( kBl'brftnd  ;  kfil'-),  n. 
[Cf.  coal;  D.  brand  a  burning.] 
Wheat  smut.  Dial.  Eng. 
Col'chls  (.kBl'kYs),  n.  See  Col¬ 
chian. 

col  chi-ce'ine  (k  BPk  Y-se'Yn  ; 
kBPchY-j-en), «.  Also  -in.  Chem 
A  crystalline  compound, 
C2,H230(;N.  formed  by  hydroly¬ 
sis  of  colchicine, 
col'chyte  (kBl'kTt),  n. ;  pi. 
•CHYT.E  (kBl-kT'te).  [Gr.  x°^“ 
XVTyS-  of  Egypt,  origin  :  cf. 
F.  colchyte.  Oxj.E.D.)  Egypt. 
Antiq.  One  of  a  low  order  of 
priests  charged  with  swathing 
the  dead  bodies  in  embalming. 
col'coP  (-kflF),  n.  [N.  Am.  Ind.] 
California  Indian  shell  money. 


food,  foot;  out,  oil ;  chair  ;  go  ;  sing,  iqk  ;  *feen,  thin;  nature,  verdure  (250) ;  K  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144) ;  boN  ;  yet ;  zh  =  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Guidb. 

Full  explanations  of  Abbreviations,  Signs,  etc.;  Immediately  precede  the  Vocabulary. 
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ative  purposes.  —  cold  tankard.  =  cool  tankard.  —  c.  ulcer, 
Med .,  an  ulcer  on  a  linger  or  toe,  due  to  deficient  circula¬ 
tion  and  consequent  cold  and  malnutrition.  —  c.  wall, 
Phys.  Cieoy.,  the  distinct  boundary  line  between  the  Gulf 
Stream  and  the  cold  water  adjoining  it  on  the  west.  —  c. 
wave,  Meteor .,  in  the  terminology  of  the  United  States 
Weather  Bureau,  an  unusual  fall  in  temperature,  to  or  be¬ 
low  the  freezing  point, exceeding  16°  in  twenty-four  hours 
or  20°  in  thirty-six  hours,  independent  of  the  diurnal  range. 

—  c.-wave  flag  or  signal,  a  square  white  flag  with  black 
square  center,  used  to  indicate  the  probability  of  a  de¬ 
cided  fall  in  temperature  within  24  hours.  —  c.  without, 
unsweetened  spirits  or  brandy  in  cold  water.  Slang. — 
in  c.  blood,  without  excitement  or  passion  ;  deliberately. 

lie  was  slain  in  cold  blood  after  the  fight  was  over.  Scott. 
cold  (kold),  7i.  1.  The  relative  absence  of  heat  or  warmth  ; 
in  physics,  a  temperature  below  the  freezing  point  of 
water  ;  as,  fifteen  degrees  of  cold  (17°  F.,  — 15°  C.,  etc.). 

Heat  and  cold  are  Nature’s  two  hands,  whereby  she  chiefly 
worketh.  Bacon. 

2.  The  sensation  produced  by  the  escape  of  heat ;  chilli¬ 
ness  or  chillness  ;  a  similar  sensation  produced  by  fear  or 
depression  of  spirit. 

A  deadly  cold  ran  shivering  to  her  heart.  Dryden. 

3.  Med.  A  disordered  condition,  generally  of  the  respir¬ 
atory  tract,  produced  by  exposure ;  a  catarrh. 

4-  Cold  weather  ;  a  frost. 

The  year  hath  eke  leave  to  apparel  the  visage  of  the  earth,  now 
with  flowers  and  now  with  fruit,  and  to  confound  them  some¬ 
time  with  rains  and  colds.  Chaucer  (Boethius). 

cold,  V.  i.  <tr  t.  [AS.  cealdian .]  To  become,  or  make,  cold. 

Obs.  “  That  other  did  me  cold."  Chaucer. 

cold'— blooded,  a.  1.  Having  cold  blood;  —  said  of  ani¬ 
mals  (esp.  of  vertebrates  of  the  classes  below  birds)  whose 
body  temperature  varies  with  that  of  the  water  or  air  in 
which  they  live. 

2.  Sensitive  to  cold,  as  from  having  a  sluggish  circulation  ; 

—  said  of  persons. 

3.  Lacking  in  sensibility  or  feeling  ;  inhumanly  wanting  in 
considerateness  ;  as,  cold-blooded  malice. 

4.  Not  thoroughbred  ;  —  said  of  animals,  as  horses,  which 
are  derived  from  common  or  mongrel  stock. 

—  cold  -blood'ed  ly,  adv.  —  cold  -blood'ed-ness,  n. 
cold'-drawn',  a.  Drawn  while  cold  or  without  the  appli¬ 
cation  of  heat ;  as,  cold-drawn  steel  tubing  ;  cold-di'uwn 

oil.  —  cold'-draw'ing,  n. 

COld'-ham  mer,  v.  t.  Metal.  To  hammer  while  cold  or 
without  the  application  of  heat.  —  cold'-ham  mered,  p.  a. 
cold'— heart  ed,  a.  Wanting  human  sensibility  or  sym¬ 

pathy  ;  unfeeling.  —  COld'-heart'ed-ly,  adv.  —  cold'— 
heart'ed  ness,  n. 

cold'ly,  adv.  Ill  a  cold  or  unemotional  manner  ;  without 
warmth,  animation,  or  feeling. 

Withdraw  unto  some  private  place, 

And  reason  coldly  of  your  grievances.  Shak. 

cold'— roll',  v.  t.  Metal.  To  roll  while  cold  or  without  the 
application  of  heat.  —  cold'-rolled'  (-rold' ;  87),/>.  a. 
OOld'— short',  a.  [Prob.  fr.  Sw.  kallskor  ;  kail  cold  -f*  skor 
brittle.  Orf.  E.  D.~]  Metal.  Brittle  when  cold  (that  is, 
below  a  red  heat).  — cold'— short  ness,  ». 
cold'— shot',  a.  Founding.  Chilled  by  the  mold  in  cast¬ 
ing,  or  imperfect  through  such  chilling.  See  faint-run. 
COld'-shOul'der,  v .  t.  To  give  the  cold  shoulder  to ;  to 
neglect  intentionally  ;  to  slight.  Colloq.  Hood. 

OOld'— shut',  a.  Metal.  Closed  while  too  cold  to  become 
thoroughly  welded.  See  cold  shut ,  under  cold,  a. 
cold  sore.  Med.  A  vesicular  eruption  appearing  about 
the  mouth  as  the  result  of  a  cold,  or  in  the  course  of  any 
disease  attended  with  fever, 
cole  (kol),  n.  [ME.  col ,  fr.  AS. 
cal,  cawl ,  cdwel ,  or  Icel.  kal ; 
both  fr.  L.  caulis,  stem  of  a 
plant,  esp.  a  cabbage  stalk, 
cabbage,  akin  to  Gr.  xavAo?. 

Cf.  CAULIFLOWER,  KALE.]  SL  Aliy 
of  various  species  of  Brassica  ; 
now,  specif.,  rape  ( B .  napus). 
b  Sea  kale  ( Crambe  maritima). 

Eng. 

-COle  (-kol).  A  suffix  denoting 
inhabiting ,  growing  in ,  etc. 

See  -colous. 

co-leg'a-tee'  (ko-leg'ci-te'),  n. 

A  joint  legatee. 

cole'man  ite  (kol'indn-it),  n. 

[After  W.  T.  Coleman  of  San 
Francisco..]  Min.  A  hydrous 
borate  of  calcium  occurring  in 
brilliant  colorless  or  white 
monoclinic  crystals,  also  mas¬ 
sive.  H.,  4-4.5.  Sp.  gr.,  2.42. 

Cole-op'ter-a  (k51'e-<5p'ter-d  ; 
ko^e-),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr. 

Koheome pos  sheat li-winged  ; 

Kokeos  sheath  -f-  ■mepov  wing.] 

Zool.  An  order  of  insects  hav¬ 
ing  the  anterior  pair  of  wings 
(elytra)  hard  and  horny,  and 


serving  as  coverings  for  the  posterior  pair,  which  are  mem¬ 
branous,  and  usually  folded  in  a  complex  manner  under 
the  others  when  not  in  use  ;  the  beetles  and  weevils.  The 
Coleoptera  are  one  of  the  largest  orders  of  insects  ;  150,000 
species  are  said  to  have  been  described.  The  integument 
is  usually  hard  and  horny,  and  the  prothorax  is  movablv 
articulated  with  the  other  segments  of  the  thorax,  which 
latter,  together  with  the  abdomen,  are  usually  covered  by 
the  elytra.  The  elytra  are  not  used  in  flight,  but  are  held 
up  so  as  not  to  interfere  with  the  hind  wings.  The  Cole¬ 
optera  undergo  a  complete  metamorphosis.  The  larva  is 
generally  a  grub,  and  the  pupa  is  inactive.  Most  of  them 
feed  on  vegetable  matter,  some  on  decaying  substances,  but 
many  are  carnivorous.  —  col'e-OP'ter-an  (kol'e-Sp'ter-dn  ; 
ko'le-),  ?i.  — col'e-op'ter  ous  (-as),  a. 
col'e-o-rhi'za  (k8l'e-6-ri'zd  ;  ko'le-),  n.  ;  L.  -ZjE  (-ze). 
[NL.  ;  Gr.  xoAeo?  sheath  -f-  pi£d  root.]  But.  The  sheath 
investing  the  radicle  in  some  plants,  through  which  the 
roots  burst  in  germination. 

Cole-ridg'i-an  (kol-rlj'T-Sn),  a.  Pert,  to  Samuel  Taylor  Cole¬ 
ridge  (1772-1834),  his  poetry,  or  his  metaphysical  w  ritings, 
in  which  he  introduced  the  English  public  to  the  doctrines 
of  the  German  idealists.  —  n.  A  follower  of  Coleridge, 
cole'slaw'  (kol'slo^),  n.  [D.  kool  sla  cabbage  salad.  See 
cole  ;  slaw.]  A  salad  made  of  sliced  or  chopped  cabbage. 
Co'le-US  (ko'le-ws),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  ko\c6$  a  sheath  ;  — 
referring  to  the  manner  in  which  the  stamens  are  united.] 

1.  Bot.  A  large  genus  of  menthaceous  plants,  natives  of 
Africa,  India,  and  the  Malay  Archipelago.  They  are  herbs 
or  shrubs  with  spicate  blue  flowers,  the  calyx  deflexed  in 
fruit.  Several  species  have  edible  roots ;  others  are  culti¬ 
vated  for  their  ornamental  foliage. 

2.  [/.  c.]  Hort.  [pi.  coleuses  (-gz  ;  -Tz).]  A  plant  of  this 
genus,  esp.  of  C.  blumei  and  related  species,  from  which 
most  garden  varieties  with  variegated  leaves  are  derived. 
They  exhibit  all  shades  of  red,  yellow,  white,  and  green. 

cole' wort'  (kol'wfirt/),  n.  [cole  -f-  wort.  Cf.  collards.] 
a  =  cole,  b  Any  variety  of  cabbage  in  which  the  leaves 
do  not  form  a  compact  head,  c  A  young  cabbage, 
coleworts  twice  sodden,  repetitions.  Obs.  Lyly. 

Co'li-as  (kS'lT-Js),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  KwAid?  an  epithet  of 
Venus.]  Zool.  A  large  genus  consisting  of  the  typical  sul¬ 
phur  butterflies.  See  sulphur. 

COl'i-bri  (k51'i-brT  ;  ko'le'bre'),  n.  [F.,  or  Sp.  colibri-,  fr. 
Caribbean  name.]  Any  humming  bird. 

COl'ic  (kbl'Tk),  n.  [F.  colique ,  fr.  L.  colicus  sick  with  the 
colic,  Gr.  kcoAikos,  fr.  kooAof,  for  koAof,  the  colon  ;  —  from 
being  seated  in  or  near  the  colon.  See  colon.]  Med.  A 
paroxysmal  pain  in  the  abdomen,  due  to  spasm,  obstruc¬ 
tion,  or  distention  of  some  one  of  the  hollow  viscera. 
COl'ic,  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  colon ;  of  or  pertaining 
to  colic  ;  as,  the  colic  arteries  ;  colic  pains.  —  colic  arteries, 
Anai.,  the  arteries  (J|  co'li-cae  ar-te'ri-ae  [kbl't-se  ar-te'rt-e]) 
supplying  the  large  intestine  or  colon.  The  ||  co'li-ca  dex'- 
tra(kol'T-kd  dSks'trd)  and  ||  co'li-ca  me'di-a  (me'di-a)  are 
branches  of  the  superior  mesenteric  ;  the  ||  co'li-ca  si-ni'stra 
(sY-nTs'trd)  of  the  inferior  mesenteric,  supplying  the  as¬ 
cending,  transverse,  and  descending  colons  respectively. 
COl'i  cal  (k51'Y-kal),  a.  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  of  the  nature 
of,  colic ;  subject  to  colic.  Swift. 

COl'ick-y  (-Tk-T),  a.  Pertaining  to,  causing,  or  troubled 
with,  colic  ;  as,  a  colicky  disorder  ;  a  colicky  child, 
col'ic-root'  (kbl'Tk-robt'),  n.  a  Either  of  two  bitter  Amer¬ 
ican  liliaceous  herbs  (Aletris  farinosa  and  A.  aurea ),  with 
a  tuft  of  basal  leaves  and  a  long  spike  of  yellow  or  white 
flowers  ;  —  called  sometimes  star  grass ,  blackroot ,  blazing 
star,  and  unicorn  root,  b  Any  of  several  other  plants  re¬ 
puted  to  cure  colic,  as  Lacinaria  spicata ,  L.  scariosa  and 
L.  squarrosa ,  Dioscorea  villosa ,  and  Asarum  canadense. 
COl'ic  weed'  (-wed'),  n.  In  the  United  States:  a  Dutch- 
man’s-breeches.  b  Squirrel  corn,  c  A  small  yellow-flow¬ 
ered  papaveraceous  weed  ( Capnoides  flarulum). 

CO-li'ma  ( ko-le'ma),  n.  A  rutaceous  prickly  shrub  or  small 
tree  {Zanthoxylum  fagara)  common  in  southern  Texas, 
where  it  forms  part  of  the  chaparral.  It  is  also  found  in 
southern  Florida,  being  there  called  wild  lime. 

COl'in  (kbl'Tn),  n.  [Cf.  F.  co/in,  Sp.  colin;  fr.  Mex.  $olin.~\ 
The  American  quail  or  bobwliite  (which  see) ;  also,  a  bird 
of  related  species. 

Col'in,  t?.,  or  Colin  Clout  (klout).  In  pastoral  poems,  etc., 
a  name  for  a  shepherd,  rustic,  or  swain.  Colin  Clout  first 
appears  in  English  in  a  satire  of  that  name  by  John  Skelton. 
Spenser  represented  himself  under  the  name  in  “  The  Shepherd’s 
Calendar”  and  “Colin  Clout’s  Come  Home  Again.” 

-CO-line  (-ko-lln  ;  -lin).  A  suffix  denoting  inhabit  in  g,  grow¬ 
ing  in,  etc.  See  -colous.  • 

CO  ii'tis  (ko-ll'tis),  n.  [NL.  ;  Gr.  koAop  colon  -f-  -itis.'] 
Med.  An  inflammation  of  the  large  intestine,  esp.  of  its 
mucous  membrane  ;  colonitis. 
coll  (kdl;  kul),  v.  t.  [OF.  color,  fr.  L.  collum  neck.]  To 
embrace  round  the  neck;  to  hug.  Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 
coll,  n.  An  embrace  about  the  neck  ;  a  hug.  Obs. 
col  lab'o-rate  (k#-15b'6-rat),  v.  i.  ;  col-la b'o-rat'ed  (-rat'- 
Sd) ;  col-lab'o-rat'ing  (-rat'Tng).  [L.  collaborare  to  labor 
together  ;  col — f-  labor  are  to  labor.]  To  labor  together  ; 
to  work  or  act  jointly  ;  —  used  chiefly  with  reference  to 
work  in  literature,  the  fine  arts,  science,  etc. 


COl-lab'O-ra'tlon  (k#-15b'o-ra'$hwn),  7i.  Act  of  collaborat¬ 
ing.  or  working  together  ;  united  labor. 

col  lab'O  ra'tor  (k(5-15b'o-ra'ter),  n.  [Cf.  F.  collubora- 
teur.~\  One  who  collaborates. 

COl'la-gen  (kol'a-jgii),  7 1.  [Gr.  xoAAa  glue  -|-  -gen.~\  Phys¬ 
iol.  Chem.  A  gelatinlike  proteid  (of  which  there  are  prob¬ 
ably  several  varieties)  occurring  extensively  in  vertebrates. 
It  is  the  chief  constituent  of  the  fibrils  of  connective  tissue 
and  of  the  organic  substance  of  the  bones.  It  occurs  also 
in  cartilage.  By  continuous  boiling  with  water  collagen 
is  converted  into  gelatin,  of  which  it  is  considered  to  be 
an  anhydride.  —  col-lag'e-nous  (kd-15j'e-nM3),  a. 

col  lapse'  (k#-15ps'),  v.  i. ;  col-lapsed'  (-lSpst') ;  col-laps'- 
ing.  [L.  collapsus,  p.  p.  of  collabi  to  collapse  ;  col -  lubi 
to  fall,  slide.  See  lapse.]  1.  To  fall  or  shrink  together 
abruptly,  as  the  sides  of  a  hollow  vessel  ;  to  cave  in  ;  to  fall 
into  a  flattened,  wrecked,  distorted,  or  disorganized  state  ; 
often,  with  the  idea  of  design,  to  fall  into,  or  to  be  reduced 
to,  a  more  compact  form,  as  for  convenience  in  transpor¬ 
tation  ;  as,  boats  made  to  collapse  for  ready  portage. 

A  balloon  collapses  when  the  gas  escapes  from  it.  Maunder. 
2.  To  break  down  or  fail  abruptly  and  utterly;  to  go  to 
pieces;  as,  his  health  and  plans  collapsed  together. 

col  lapse',  v.  t.  To  cause  to  collapse. 

col  lapse',  7i.  An  instance  of  collapsing.  Specif.  :  a  An 
abrupt  falling  or  shrinking  together,  as  of  the  sides  of  a 
hollow  vessel,  b  A  sudden  and  utter  failure  ;  a  break¬ 
down.  c  Med.  Extreme  depression  or  sudden  failing  of 
all  the  vital  powers,  as  the  result  of  disease,  injury,  or 
nervous  disturbance. 

collapse  ring.  Mech.  Any  of  several  rigid  rings  riveted 
at  intervals  to  a  boiler  flue  to  stiffen  it  against  collapse 
from  steam  pressure.  When  placed  between  flue  sections 
the  rings  are  usually  made  longitudinally  flexible  to  allow 
expansion  or  contraction  from  temperature  changes. 

COl  laps'i-ble  (k<5-l&p'si-b’l),  a.  Capable  of  collapsing  or 
being  collapsed  ;  as,  collapsible  tubes ;  collapsible  boats. 

col  lapsing,  p.  pr.  tl-  vb.  7 1.  of  collapse,  v. 
collapsing  tap,  Mach.,  a  composite  tap  for  use  in  an  auto¬ 
matic  or  turret  lathe,  so  constructed  that  its  cutting  chas¬ 
ers  may  be  withdrawn  radially  inward. 

COl'lar  (kbl'rir),  n.  [ME.  coler,  coller,  OF.  colier,  F.  col¬ 
lier,  necklace,  collar,  fr.  OF.  col  neck,  F.  cou,  fr.  L.  col¬ 
lum  ;  akin  to  AS.  heals,  G.  &  Goth.  hals.~\  1.  A  band, 
chain,  or  the  like,  worn  or  placed  round  the  neck.  Specif. : 
a  An  article  of  attire  or  part  of  a  garment  forming  a  neck¬ 
band  ;  esp.,  a  separate  band  or  ruff,  b  An  ornament  or 
badge,  as  a  necklace  ;  —  now  used  almost  exclusively  of  the 
insignia  of  orders  of  knighthood,  c  A  band  put  on  prison¬ 
ers,  serfs,  etc.,  for  restraint  or  identification  ;  also,  one  on 
dogs,  cats,  etc.  d  A  part  of  the  harness  of  draft  animals, 
bearing  the  stress  of  drawing.  See  harness,  Illust. 

2.  Hence  :  a  An  encircling  and  confining  strap  or  band, 
b  Naut.  An  eye  in  the  bight  or  end  of  a  stay  or  shroud  to  go 
over  the  masthead  ;  also,  a  strap  or  grommet  to  secure  a 
heart  or  deadeye.  c  Arch.  (1)  A  ring  or  cincture  ;  also,  a 
necking  in  certain  orders,  as  the  classic  Tuscan.  (2)  A  col¬ 
lar  beam,  d  Mech.  A  ring  or  round  flange  upon,  surround¬ 
ing,  or  against  an  object,  and  used 
chiefly  to  restrain  motion  within 
given  limits,  to  hold  something  in 
place,  or  to  cover  an  opening,  as  on  a 
shaft  to  prevent  endwise  motion,  or 
around  a  stovepipe  where  it  enters 
a  wall.  Among  the  numerous  ob-  Collars  on  a  Shaft, 
jects  thus  termed  collars  are  :  the  butting  ring  on  an  axle, 
the  flanges  of  a  piston,  the  gland  of  a  stuffing  box,  the  neck 
of  a  bolt,  the  circular  ridge  formed  on  the  shank  of  a  rivet 
in  closing  it  when  the  parts  to  be  held  are  not  tightly 
squeezed  together,  etc.  e  Coining.  A  ring  to  confine  a 
planchet  while  being  stamped,  often  adapted  to  impress 
letters  or  milling  on  the  rim.  f  Mining.  A  curb,  ora  hori¬ 
zontal  timbering,  around  the  mouth  of  a  shaft.  g  A  7iglhig . 
An  arrangement  for  attaching  several  flies  to  one  line,  h 
A  piece  of  meat,  fish,  etc.,  rolled  or  coiled  and  bound 
close  ;  as,  a  collar  of  brawn,  i  A  rchseol.  One  of  a  class  of 
stone  implements  of  unknown  use  found  in  Porto  R  co,  in 
form  somewhat  resembling  large  torques.  J  The  place  in 
the  handle  of  a  lacrosse  stick,  about  eighteen  inches  from 
the  butt,  where  the  leading  gut  from  the  tip  is  fastened. 

3.  Zool.  Any  of  various  structures  or  markings  likened  to 
a  collar  ;  as  :  a  A  band  of  specially  colored  feathers  about 
a  bird’s  neck,  b  The  collare  of  an  insect,  c  The  clioana 
of  a  choanate  cell  or  infusorian. 

4.  Bot.  a  The  line  of  junction  between  the  root  of  a  plant 
and  its  stem,  b  The  annulus  of  a  mushroom. 

5  Wrestling.  A  chip  by  tackling  at  the  neck, 
collar  of  SS.,  a  heraldic  collar  with  the  letter  S  continually 
repeated,  originally  a  badge  of  adherents  of  the  hduse  of 
Lancaster,  now  worn  by  certain  English  officers,  as  the 
Lord  Mayor  of  London,  the  heralds,  chief  justices,  etc. 
Also  written  c.of  S,  S’s,qr  esses.— in  c.,  in  training;  employed. 
Colloq.  —  out  of  c.,  not  in  training;  out  of  work.  Colloq. 

COl'lar,  v.  t. ;  col'lared  (-drd) ;  col'lar-ing.  1.  To  put 
a  collar  on ;  hence,  Dial.  Eng.,  to  bring  up  (a  child)  to 
work  while  young. 


One  of  the  Coleoptera  (  Necro- 
phorus)  with  wings  spread  ; 
a  Mundibles;  b  Maxillary 
Palpus;  c  Labrum  ;  d  Epi- 
stome  ;  e  Antenna  ;/ Front; 
g  Vertex  ;  k  Eye  ;  l  Prono- 
tum  (of  Prothorax);  m  Left 
Elytron  (the  right  one  has 
been  removed)  ;  n  Hind 
Wing  ;  o  Scutellum  of  Meso- 
thorax  ;  p  Dorsal  side  of 
Metathorax  ;  g  Femur  or 
Thigh  ;  r  Tergiteof  first  ab¬ 
dominal  somite;  s  Spiracles; 
t  Tibia  ;  v  Tibial  Spurs  ;  w 
Tarsus. 


cold.  4*  could ,  pret.  of  can. 

col'der  ( kbl'der :  kol'-),  n.  Ref¬ 
use  from  thresh imr.  Dial.  Eng. 
cold'finch/  (kold'fTnch;  140),  n. 
The  pied  flycatcher  (Muscicnp a 
atricapilla).  Obs.  or  Local ,  Eng. 
cold'l8h,  a.  See-isu. 
cold'ness.  n.  See-NKss. 
col-dong',  n.  The  friar  bird, 
cold'rife  (k61d'rlf).  Var.  of 
cauldrife.  —  cold'rife-nes8,  n. 
cold'slaw',  n.  =  coleslaw. 
Cold 'stream'  Guards  (kold'- 
strem/)*  Brit.  Army.  A  reg¬ 
iment  of  foot  guards  made  a 

Sart  of  the  Royal  Household 
rigade  under  Charles  II.  It 
was  originally  organized  by 
General  M on k‘(  1659-60)  at  Cold¬ 
stream,  Berwickshire,  Scotland 
— Hence, Cold'stream  er  (-Sr),  ». 
cole.  +  COLEE,  COOL.  [COLL.I 
cole.  Obs.  or  dial.  var.  of  coal,  | 
cole,  n.  Money.  Eng.  Cant. 
cole,  v.  t.  To  hollow  out  or 
shape,  as  by  cutting  away 
obliquely.  Scot.  V  Dial.  Eng. 
cole-can'non.  Var.  of  colcan- 
non. 

colect.  *f*  collect. 
lo-lec'to-my  ( kO-15k'tC-n»T),  n. 


[See  colon;  -ectomy.]  Surg. 
Excision  of  a  part  of  the  colon, 
co-lee',  n.  [OF.  colfte.)  A  stroke, 
esn.  an  accolade.  Obs. 
coleflory.  +  cauliflower. 
colege.  +  college. 
co-leg'iB-la  tor,  n.  See  co-,  3  b. 
cole/goose/.  Var.  of  coalgoose. 
coleise.  +  culms,  a  broth, 
cole'mie  (kdl'mY),  n.  The  coal- 
fish.  See  coalfish  a.  Scot. 
cole'mouso\  n.  =  coalmouse. 
colen.  cologne. 
co'len-bell',  «•  A  flower;  — a 
word  apparently  coined  by  j.  R. 
Drake,  possibly  meaning  the 
columbine.  “Then  plucked  a 
crimson  colen-befl .”  J.  R.  Drake. 
co-len'chy-ma.  Var.  of  collen- 

CHYMA. 

col'en-der.  4*  colander. 
col'e-o-phylP  (k  5  I  'C-O-f  Y  Y), 
col  e-o-phyl'lum  (-fYl'um),  n. 
Gr.  /coAc(k  sheath  +  </>v AAov 
eaf.]  Bot.  The  first  leaf  suc¬ 
ceeding  the  cotyledon.  Rare.— 
coPe-o-phyl'lous  (-fYl't/s), 
col  e-op'ter  (-Op't?r  ;  kd'lf-).  n. 
One  of  the  Coleoptera  ;  a  beetle, 
col  a-op'ter-al  (kQFc-bp'tgr-dl  ; 
kO'le-),  a.  Coleopterous. 


col  e-op' ter-ist,  n.  One  who 

studies  the  Coleoptera. 
col  e  op'ter-oid,  a.  [ Coleoptera 
-f  -oil/.]  Like  the  Coleoptera. 
Col  e-op  ter-oi'de-a  (-t?r-oi'df- 
a),  7i.  pi.  [NL.]  Paleon.  See 
Pal.eodictyoptera. 
col  e-op 'ter-on  (-Op 'tOr-On).  n. 
[NL.  See  Coleoptera.]  Zool. 
The  elytron  of  a  beetle, 
col  e-op'tile  (kOl'f-Op'tYl),  n. 
Gr.  xoAeo?  sheath  -f-  TrnAop 
eather.]  Bot.  =  coleophyll. 
colepecke.  calpac. 
cole'pex  y  (kOl'pOk'sY).  Var.  of 
coltpixie.  Dial.  Eng. 
cole'plant',  n.  =  colewort. 
cole'-proph'et,  n.  A  diviner  or 
soothsayer.  Obs.  [or.  I 

coler.  -t  collar. collier,col-| 
col'er.  Choler.  Obs.orRef.S]). 
col'er-a.  +  choler. 
col'er-a.  Cholera.  Obs.orRef.Sp. 
cole'rake',  n.  [Cf.  coal;  see 
rake.]  An  instrument  for  draw¬ 
ing  ashes  or  coals  in  an  oven  or 
furnace;  a  similar  instrument 
for  other  purposes.  Obs.  or  Dial. 
Eng. 

cole'-rape'.  a  =  cole,  b  The 
turnip. 


colere.  +  choler,  collar. 
col'er-ic.  Choleric.  Ref.  Sp. 
colerik.  f  choleric. 
cole'seed',  n.  The  seed  of  the 
cole  or  rape  ;  also,  the  plant, 
co  les  see',  n.  See  co-,  3  b. 
coTes  sor',  n.  See  co-,  3  b. 
cole'staff'.  ^  COWLSTAFK. 
co-les'u-la  ( ko-les'fl-ld),  co'le- 
sule  (ko'lf-sQl),  n.  [Dim.  fr.  Gr. 
xoAeo?  sheath.]  Bot.  The  spo¬ 
rangium  sheath  in  liverworts.  R. 

COlet.  +  ACOLYTE,  COLLECT, 
cole 'tit,  n .,  or  cole  titmouse.  = 

COAL  TITMOUSE. 

co-leur'  (kn-lftr'),  n.  A  disease 
of  the  grape,  resulting  in  defec¬ 
tive  setting  of  the  berries, 
coleyn.  -J-  cologne. 
col'fox'  (koKfOks'),  n.  [See 
coal.]  A  kind  of  fox,  prob. 
the  brant-fox.  Obs.  Chaucer. 
col'fre.  «!•  culver. 
colhoppe.  4*  collop. 
Col-ho'zeh  (kbl-ho'zP).  Bib. 
coTi-an'der.  ^  coriander. 
Co-11 'as  (  kJ5-lI'f!fl).  D.  Bib. 
col'l-tert.  Var.  of  colli bert. 
colice.  +  cullis,  a  broth, 
co-liche'marde'  ( k  r»- 1  e  s  h'- 
mard'),n.  [Cf.  F.  colismarde.]  A 


long  sword  with  the  forte  large 
hut  narrowing  abruptly  into  a 
slender  foible.  It  was  used 
chiefly  in  the  17th  century, 
col'ic-wort'  (kbl'Yk-wOrV),  n. 
The  parsley  piert. 
colier.  +  caloykr,  collier. 
co'-life',  n.  See  co-,  3  a. 
col'i-form  (kbl'Y-ffirm),  a.  [L. 
coluni  a  strainer  -4-  -form.]  Anat. 
Cribriform. 

Co-li'i-dae  (kfl-ll  'Y-d  e),  n.  pi. 
[NL.]  Zool.  SeecOLY.  [Eng. I 
coling./i.  Thecrah apple.  Dial.] 
Co' lin'  Tampon'  (kiVl&N' 
tiiN'pdN').  [F.]  A  Swiss;  — 
an  epithet  said  to  represent  the 
sound  of  the  Swiss  drums. 
Co-li'nus  (kd-lI'm/B),  n.  [NL. 
See  colin.]  Zool.  The  genus 
consisting  of  the  bobwhites. 
coils.  4*  cullis,  a  broth. 
Col'i-ae'um  (k  6  l'Y-s  e'w  m),  n. 
[NL.  ;  cf.  It.  coliseo,  colosseo.] 
=  Colosseum. 

Co'li-us  (k5'lY-tts).  Bib. 
Co'li-us.u.  [NL.l  Zool.  See  coly. 
colk  (kok).  var.  of  coke,  a 
core.  Dial.  Eng. 
colk  (kok),  n.  [Cf.  Fries,  kolke 
a  certain  kind  of  duck.]  An 


eider  duck.  Local,  Eng. 
col'knyfe,  n.  [Cf.  cole  cab¬ 
bage.]  A  kind  of  knife.  Obs. 
coll  (k51),  v.  t.  To  clip  ;  poll; 
prune.  Obs.  or  Scot.  [NcoLI 
coll  (k81  ;  kOl),  n.  A  haycock.  | 
coll-.  See  col-. 
coll.  Abbr.  Colleague  ;  collec¬ 
tion  ;  collector  ;  college  ;  colle¬ 
giate  ;  colloquial ;  colloquially, 
col'la.  n.,  pi.  of  collum. 

II  col  la'boTa  teur'  (ko'lA'bo'- 
ru'tflr'),  n.  [F.]  Collaborator, 
col-lach'ry-mate,  i\  t.  [L.  col- 
lacrimare.]  To  weep  with,  as 
in  sympathy.  Obs.  —  col  lach'- 
ry-ma'tion,*n.  Obs. 
collacioun.  collation. 

I|  col'la  de'stra  (kol'ia  dSs'- 
tra).  [It.]  Music.  With  the 
right  hand, 
collage.  +  college. 
col'la-gen'ic  (kOl'a-jPn'Yk),  a. 
Collagenous.  [collop. I 

col'lap.  Ohs.  or  dial.  var.  of  | 
col-laps'.  Collapse.  Ref.  Sp. 
col-laps'a-ble.  Var.  of  col¬ 
lapsible. 

col  lap'sion  (kd-l&p'shun),  n. 

[L.  collapsio.]  Collapse, 
col-lapst'.  Collapsed.  Ref.  Sp. 


ale,  senate,  c&re,  am,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofa  ;  eve,  Svent,  «nd,  recent,  maker;  Ice,  ill ;  old,  obey,  orb,  8dd,  s&ft,  connect ; 

1  Foreign  Word.  +  Obsolete  Variant  of.  +  combined  with.  =  equals. 


use,  tinite,  iirn,  tip,  circus,  menu ; 


COLLAR 
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COLLECTIVIST 


2.  To  seize  by  the  collar. 

3.  To  lay  hold  of ;  to  get  control  of  ;  also,  to  appropriate 
to  one’s  self.  Colloq. 

4.  To  roll  up  and  bind  close  (meat,  fish,  or  the  like)  pre¬ 
paratory  to  cooking. 

COl'lar  (kbl'dr),  v.  i.  1.  Wrestling.  To  take  hold  by  the 
collar. 

2.  Mach.  To  wind  round  about,  as  a  bar  or  rod  in  a  groove 
of  a  rolling  mill. 

collar  band-  The  band,  at  the  neck  of  a  garment,  to  which 
the  collar  is  attached  ;  also,  formerly,  a  neckband. 

collar  beam-  Arch.  In  a  roof  truss,  a  tie  beam  connect¬ 
ing  the  rafters  at  a  level  considerably  above  the  wall  plate. 
It  often  serves  as  a  part  of  a  garret  floor  in  higjh  and  steep 
roofs.  In  ancient  unscientific  framing  it  was  sometimes 
used  as  a  strut,  resisting  pressure  rather  than  outward 
thrust. 

Collar  bone-  The  clavicle. 

coriards  (kol'erdz),  n.  pi.  [Corrupted  fr.  coleivort.~\  A 
variety  of  kale,  used  as  a  green  vegetable.  Southern  U.  S. 

col  la're  (k#-la're),  n. ;  pi.  -ria  (-rl-a).  [L.,  a  collar.] 

Zool.  The  prothorax  of  an  insect,  esp.  when  narrow ;  — 
sometimes  restricted  to  the  pronotum,  which  is  specially 
modified  in  Hymenoptera  and  some  Diptera. 

collared  (kol'drd),  a.  1.  Bearing,  or  decorated  with,  a 
collar.  Chiefly  Her.  “  Collared  with  gold.”  ('haucer. 

2.  Cookery.  Rolled  up  and  bound  close;  as,  collared  beef, 
collared  dove,  a  cream-colored  dove  ( Turtur  risorius)  with 
black  neck  ring,  found  in  Turkey,  Syria,  etc.,  often  kept 
in  confinement;  the  Barbary  dove.  —  c.  monads,  Zool .,  the 
Choanoflagellata.  —  c.  peccary.  See  peccary. 
coMar-et'  (kol'dr-St' ;  k51'dr-6t),  col  lar-ette'  (kbl'ar-St'), 
n.  [F.  collerette.  See  collar.]  A  small  collar;  specif., 
a  woman’s  collar  or  cape  of  lace,  fur,  or  other  material. 

collar  nail-  A  shoe  nail  pointed  at  each  end  and  having 
a  collar  between. 

collar  Plate-  Mach.  A  plate  used  in  a  lathe  as  a  midw'ay 
support  for  long  or  slender  work.  Cf.  cone  plate. 

col  late'  Qttf-lat'),  v.  t.  ;  col-lat'ed  (-lat'ed) ;  col-lat'ing 
(-lat'Tng).  [See  collation.]  1.  To  compare  critically,  as 
texts,  to  find  the  points  of  agreement  or  disagreement. 

I  must  collate  it,  word  by  word,  with  the  original  Hebrew. 

Coleridge. 

2.  Bookbinding  cfc  Library  Economy.  To  examine  (a  set 
of  sheets  or  a  book)  to  verify  the  order  and  number  of  sig¬ 
natures  and  pages. 

3-  Eccl.  To  admit  and  institute  (a  cleric)  to  a  benefice  ; 
—  followed  by  to.  See  collation,  5. 

4.  To  bestow'  or  confer,  as  a  benefice.  Obs.  Jer.  Taylor. 
6.  Civil  Law.  To  bring  into  an  estate  for  equal  division. 
See  collation,  12. 

Syn.  —  See  compare. 

col  late',  v.  i.  1.  Eccl.  To  appoint  a  cleric  to  a  benefice. 

2.  Civil  Law.  To  bring  goods  into  an  estate  for  division. 
See  collation,  12. 

COl-lat'er  al  (ktf-15t'er-dl),  a.  [LL.  collateralis ;  col-  -f-  L. 
lateralis  lateral :  cf.  F  .collateral.  SeeLATERAL.]  1.  Ac¬ 
companying  as  a  “side”  or  secondary  fact,  or  acting  as  a 
secondary  agency  ;  subsidiary  ;  subordinate  ;  indirect ; 
specif.  :  a  Acting  indirectly. 

If  by  direct  or  by  collateral  hand 

They  find  us  touched,  we  will  our  kingdom  give  .  .  . 

To  you  in  satisfaction.  #  Shak. 

b  Related  to,  but  not  strictly  a  part  of,  the  main  thing  or 
matter  under  consideration  ;  as,  collateral  issues,  c  Tend¬ 
ing  to  support  the  main  conclusion  or  result ;  complemen¬ 
tary  ;  as,  collateral  evidence. 

Yet  the  attempt  may  give 

Collateral  interest  to  this  homely  tale.  Wordsworth. 
d  Com.  &  Law.  Designating,  or  pert,  to,  an  obligation  or 
security  attached  to  another  to  secure  its  performance ; 
as,  a  collateral  assurance  to  a  deed  ;  to  give  collateral  se¬ 
curities  with  one’s  note  for  a  loan  ;  hence,  secured  or  guar¬ 
anteed  by  additional  obligation  or  security  ;  as,  a  collateral 
loan  ;  a  collateral  note.  Sometimes,  specif.,  designating, 
or  pertaining  to,  a  se.curity  or  obligation  given  by  a  third 
party  to  answer  for  the  debt,  default,  or  miscarriage  of  an¬ 
other,  as  contemplated  in  the  Statute  of  Frauds  ;  as,  a  col¬ 
lateral  promise  or  undertaking  ;  collateral  trust  bonds,  or 
bonds  secured  by  property  of  a  third  party  held  in  trust. 

2-  Accompanying  one  another  as  coordinates,  or  accom¬ 
panying  another  as  coordinate  with  it ;  —  sometimes  with 
to.  Hence,  variously  :  parallel  in  space  ;  side  by  side  ;  as, 
collateral  fibers  or  ovules ;  concomitant  in  time  ;  as,  collat¬ 
eral  events ;  coordinate  in  rank  or  function  ;  as,  collateral 
proofs ;  corresponding  in  purport  or  reference ;  as,  collat¬ 
eral  histories. 

3.  Belonging  to  the  same  ancestral  6tock  but  not  in  a  di¬ 
rect  line  of  descent ;  —  opposed  to  lineal ;  thus,  father  and 
son  are  lineal  kinsmen,  but  brothers,  cousins,  uncles,  and 
nephews,  etc.,  are  collateral  kinsmen,  and  inheritance  be¬ 
tween  them  is  collateral  inheritance.  See  consanguinity. 

4-  Coming  from,  or  directed  toward,  the  side.  Obs.  or  II. 

In  his  bright  radiance  and  collateral  light 

Must  I  be  comforted,  not  in  his  sphere.  Shak. 

Syn.  — See  subordinate.  . 

collateral  bundle,  Bot .,  a  vascular  bundle  in  which  the  xylem 
and  phloem  strands  are  in  contact  upon  one  side  only  ;  — 
opposed  to  concentri c  bundle.  Collateral  bundles  may  be 
open,  as  in  dicotyledons  and  gymnosperms,  w  hen  there  is 
some  unorganized  meristem  between  the  strands  ;  or  they 
may  be  closed ,  w  hen  the  strands  are  in  close  contact,  as  m 
the  monocotyledons.  —  c.  circulation.  Physio!.,  circulation 
of  blood  established  through  anastomosis  of  vessels  with 
those  of  adjacent  parts  when  the  principal  artery  or  vein 
is  obstructed.  —  c.  fissure.  Anal.,  a  fissure  of  the  tentorial 
surface  of  the  cerebrum,  below  and  external  to  the  calca¬ 
rine  fissure.  —  c.  issue.  Law.  An  issue  taken  upon  a  matter 
aside  from  the  general  issue,  or  the  merits,  of  the  case,  as 
when  a  prisoner  pleads  any  matter  allow-ed  by  law  in  o; 
of  execution,  as  pardon,  diversity  of  person,  etc.—  - 
ranty.  Law.  See  warranty. 

COl-lat'er-al,  n.  1.  One  who  or  that  which  is  collateral,  as 
a  collateral  relative,  or  a  collateral  event. 

A  greedy  collateral  who  inherited  the  estate.  J.  U.  Lockhart. 
2.  That  which  is  used  as  collateral  security 


ar 
c.  war- 


col'lar.  Dial.  var.  of  collow. 
collar  bird.  A  bower  bird  of 
the  genus  Chlamydodera,  esp. 
C.  nuchal  is,  which  has  a  lilac- 
colored  neckband, 
collar  block.  Harness  Making. 
The  block  on  which  collars  are 
shaped  and  sewn, 
collar  cell.  Zool.  A  choanocyte. 
||  coll’  ar'co  (kf.l-lar'k6).  [It.] 
Music.  With  the  bow  ;  —  a  direc¬ 


tion  at  the  end  of  a  pizzicato 

passage  in  the  score  for  an  instru¬ 
ment  of  the  violin  class  to  indi¬ 
cate  the  resumption  of  the  how. 
col'lard.  Collared.  Ref.  Sp. 
collar  day.  A  day  on  which 
dignitaries  at  the  English  court 
wear  heraldic  collars, 
col-lar'gol  (krt-lar'g5l  :  -gbl).«- 
Pharm.  Soluble  silver  used  tor 
its  germicidal  properties. 


col-lat'er  al-ly  (ktf-15t'er-al-T),  adv.  1.  Side  by  side ;  by 
the  side. 

2.  In  an  indirect  or  subordinate  manner  ;  indirectly. 

The  will  hath  lorce  upon  the  conscience  collaterally  and  in¬ 
directly.  Jer.  Taylor. 

3.  In  collateral  relation  ;  not  lineally. 

coi-ia'tlon  (ktf-la'shun),  n.  [ME.  collacioun  speech,  con¬ 
ference,  reflection,  OF.  collacion ,  F.  collation,  fr.  L.  colla- 
tio  a  bringing  together,  comparing,  a  gratuity  collected,  fr. 
collatus  (used  as  p.  p.  of  conferre) ;  col-  -|-  latum  (used  as 
the  supine  of  ferre  to  bear),  for  datum.  See  tolerate, 
v.  t.~\  1.  One  of  the  conferences  composing  John  Cassian  s 

“  Collationes  Patrum  in  Scetica  Eremo  Commorantium,” 
which  recounts  in  unpretentious  style  twenty-four  dis¬ 
courses  with  various  Egyptian  hermits. 

2 .  A  reading  from,  or  conference  upon,  some  edifying  book, 
at  a  gathering  of  the  members  of  a  monastery  at  close  of 
day.  During  fasts  monks  were  permitted  if  wearied  to 
drink  just  before  this  reading  ;  so  that  the  collation  came 
to  be  accompanied  by  light  refreshments. 

St.  Benedict  iu  his  rule  required  his  religious  to  assemble  after 
supper  and  before  compline  and  listen  to  **  collations ,"  —  i.  e.  con¬ 
ferences  (of  Cassian),  the  Lives  of  the  Fathers,  or  other  edifying 
books.  Cath.  Diet. 

3.  Eccl.  The  refreshment  taken  at  this  gathering;  also, 
now'  a  slight  meal  allowed  in  the  morning  on  fast  days. 

4.  Hence,  any  light  meal  or  repast. 

A  collation  of  anchovies,  gammon,  etc.  Pepys. 

5-  A  conference  or  consultation,  esp.  one  held  informally  ; 
also,  an  informal  treatise,  address,  sermon,  or  the  like. 

6v  Eccl.  Bestowal  of  a  living  or  other  preferment  upon  a 
clergyman  ;  now',  specif.,  institution  to  a  living  by  the  or¬ 
dinary  who  has  it  iu  his  gift ;  also,  the  right  of  institution. 
Cf.  presentation. 

7-  Act  of  bestowdng,  as  a  dignity  or  benefit.  Obs. 

8  Act  of  comparing  ;  comparison. 

Few  cases  .  .  .  can  sustain  a  close  collation  with  this  as  to  the 
complexity  of  its  separate  interests.  De  Quincey. 

9-  A  bringing  together  for  purposes  of  verification,  coor¬ 
dination,  or  the  like.  Specif.  :  a  Comparison  of  manu¬ 
scripts,  editions,  or  the  like,  to  determine  the  original  text, 
the  condition  or  relations  of  a  particular  copy,  etc.  ;  also, 
the  results  recorded  from  such  comparison,  b  In  book¬ 
binding  and  library  economy,  the  act  of  collating  a  book,  or 
the  description  or  examination  of  it  by  signatures ;  some¬ 
times,  a  list  of  the  contents  and  the  pages  which  they 
occupy,  c  Teleg.  The  verification  of  the  accuracy  of  a 
message  by  repetition. 

10.  A  collection,  as  of  money  ;  a  contribution.  Obs. 

11.  L  aw.  The  report  made  by  an  officer  who  collated  a 
copy  of  a  paper. 

12  Civil  Law.  The  act  of  one  who  contributes  goods  or 
property,  with  others,  to  a  single  mass  or  stock  for  equality 
of  distribution  ;  the  hotchpot  of  the  common  law.  Colla¬ 
tion  is  specifically  applied  to  the  return  of  advancements 
by  heirs;  and  in  scots  law,  to  the  act  of  an  heir  who,  there 
being  others  of  equal  degree  of  kinship  with  himself,  (vol¬ 
untarily)  renounces  his  heritage  and  adds  it  to  the  mov¬ 
able  estate  for  equal  distribution  among  all. 
coLla-ti'tious  (kbl'a-tish'ws),  a.  [L.  collalicius.  See  col¬ 
lation.]  1.  Contributed  ;  done  by  contributions.  Obs. 
2.  Physiol.  Serving  to  bring  together  the  different  kinds  of 
nutriment ;  as,  collatitious  organs  or  viscera.  Obs.  or  R. 
col  la'tive  (k<5-la'tiv),  a.  [L.  collativus  brought  together.] 

1.  Characterized  by  collation.  Rare. 

2.  Having  the  quality  or  power  of  bestowing  or  conferring; 
—  often  with  of. 

3.  Eng.  Eccl.  Law.  Passing,  held,  or  conferred  by  colla¬ 
tion  ;  —  said  of  livings  of  which  the  bishop  is  patron  in 
right  of  his  see,  and  distinguished  from  presentalive. 
collative  act,  Schol.  Logic,  an  act  of  collating  and  comparing, 
as  of  bringing  together  the  premises  of  a  syllogism  and 
thence  drawing  the  conclusion. 

COl-la'tor  (kd-la'ter),  n.  [L.]  One  wiio  collates  or  makes 
a  collation.  —  col-la'tress  (-trSs),  n.  fern. 
col-laud'  (ktf-16d'),  v.  t.  [L.  collaudare;  col-  -f  laudare 
to  praise.]  To  extol.  —  col  lau  da'tion  (kbLo-da'shfai),  n. 
COl'league  (kbl'eg),  n.  [F.  collegue,  L.  collega,  one  chosen 
at  the  same  time  with  another,  a  partner  in  office ;  col-  -f- 
root  of  legate  to  send  or  choose  as  deputy.  See  legate.] 
An  associate  in  a  profession  or  a  civil  or  ecclesiastical  office 
or  employment ;  —  not  used  of  partners  in  business. 

Syn.  — Helper,  assistant,  coadjutor,  ally,  associate,  com¬ 
panion,  confederate.  See  partner. 
col  league'  (k#-leg'),  v.  t.  [OF.  colliguer,  colleguer,  to 
unite,  ally,  L.  colligare  to  bind  together.  Cf.  colligate.] 
To  associate  or  unite,  as  in  an  alliance.  Obs. 
col  league',  v.i.;  col-leagued' (-legd');  col-lea'guing  (-le'- 
gtng).  To  enter  into  an  alliance  ;  to  cooperate  or  combine  ; 
often,  in  a  bad  sense,  to  conspire. 

Colleaguiiig  with  a  score  of  petty  kings.  Tennyson. 
col'lect  (kBI'Skt),  n.  [LL.  collecta,  fr.  L.  collecta  a  collec¬ 
tion  in  money,  an  assemblage,  fr.  colligere :  cf.  F.  collecte. 
See  collect,  v.  /.]  1.  Liturgy.  Any  of  certain  short  com¬ 

prehensive  prayers  used  in  the  Western  churches,  as  in 
the  Mass  or  Communion  service  and,  in  the  churches  of 
the  Anglican  Communion,  also  in  morning  or  evening 
prayer.  (Cf.  cdtlect  oftheday,  below.)  They  are  addressed 
almost  always  to  the  Father,  commemorating  a  special  sea¬ 
son,  occasion,  or  condition,  and  offering  a  petition  usually 
“  through  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.”  Those  in  use  are  mostly 
ancient,  many  being  in  the  sacramentaries  of  St.  Leo,  St. 
Gelasius,  and  St.  Gregory. 

2.  A  collection,  as  of  money.  Rare. 

3.  Material  collected.  Obs. 

collect  of  the  day,  a  special  collect  varying  w  ith  the  day, 
said  before  the  epistle  in  the  Mass  or  Communion  service 
and,  in  the  churches  of  the  Anglican  Communion,  also  in 
morning  and  evening  prayer. 

col  lect'  (kfl-lSkt'),  v.  t. ;  col-lect'ed  ;  col-lect'ing.  [L. 
collectus ,  p.  p.  of  colligere  to  bind  together  ;  col — (-  legere 
to  gather:  cf.  OF.  collecter.  See  legend;  cf.  coil,  v.  L] 
1.  To  gather  into  one  body  or  place  ;  to  assemble  or  bring 
together.  “A  band  of  men  collected  choicely  from  each 


county.” 


Shak. 


col'lari'no  (kfil'la-re'no),  n. 
[It.]  Arch.  =  COLLAR,  2  c. 
col'lar-less.  a  See -less. 
col'lar-proud',  a.  Restive  in 
harness.  Dial.  Eng. 
collar  work.  Work  against  the 
collnr  :  uphill  work.  Colloq. 

||  col'la  si  ni'stra  (kfil'la  «**- 
ne'strii).  [It.]  Music.  With  the 
left  hand.  [laterally.! 

collat.  Abbr.  Collateral ;  col-| 


col  lat'a-ble  (krt-lat'a-b’l),  a. 

See -able. 

col  lat  ee'  <  kfl-lat'e'),  n.  One 
collated  (to  a  benefice), 
col-lat  er-al'i-ty  ( krt-iat'?r-&l'T- 
tT),  n.  State  of  being  collateral, 
col  lat'er-al  ness,  n.  See  -n  ess. 
||  col-la'ti-o  bo  no 'rum  (ktf-la  - 
sht-o  biVnS'rtim).  [L.]  Civil 
Law.  Collation  ofgoods. 
col-la'tion,  v.  i.  To  partake  of 


2.  Mach.  To  assemble ;  —  usually  of  a  watch. 

3.  To  demaud  and  obtain  payment  of,  as  an  account,  or 
other  indebtedness ;  as,  to  collect  taxes. 

4.  To  gather  (specimens),  as  for  study  or  ornament ;  to 
form  a  collection  of  ;  as,  to  collect  etchings  or  stamps. 

5.  To  infer  or  deduce. 

Which  sequence,  I  conceive,  is  very  ill  collected.  Locke. 
The  physicist  simply  has  to  collect  the  true  time  from  its  “  sen¬ 
sible  measures, ’’  to  use  Newton’s  phrase.  James  Ward . 

6.  To  rally  or  regain  command  of  (one’s  self,  one’s  pow  ers). 

7.  To  bring  (a  horse)  in  hand  and  under  complete  control. 

A  horse  is  said  to  be  collected  when  his  head  is  in  a  perpendic¬ 
ular  position,  yields  readily  to  the  bit,  and  ha6  no  disposition  to 
go  out  of  hand.  £>.  L.  Boardman, 

8.  To  recollect.  Obs.  &  R.  B.  Jonson. 

Sy  ii.  —  Assemble,  congregate,  muster,  accumulate,  garner, 
aggregate,  amass  ;  infer,  deduce.  See  gather. 

col-lect'  (k#-lgkt'),  v.  i.  1.  To  assemble;  as,  people  col¬ 
lected  in  crowds ;  to  accumulate,  as  snow  in  a  drift. 

2.  To  gather  or  make  a  collection,  as  of  money  for  charity, 
of  specimens  for  study,  etc. 

col  lec-ta'ne-a  (kSLgk-ta'ne-d),  n.  pi.  [Neut.  pi.  from  L. 
collectaneus  collected,  fr.  colligere.  See  collect,  v.  /.] 
Passages  collected  from  various  authors  ;  a  miscellany,  an 
anthology,  or  the  like. 

I  hope  the  success  of  his  work  will  encourage  this  modest  and 
learned  antiquary  to  give  us  more  collectanea.  Scott- 

col-lect'ed  (ko-lgk'tgd),  p.  a.  1.  Gathered  together. 

2.  Self-possessed  ;  calm  ;  composed. 

Syn.  —  See  cool. 

—  col-lect'ed  ly,  adv.  —  col-lect'ed  ness,  n. 
col-lect'ing.  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  of  collect,  v. 
collecting  hair.  Dot.,  one  of  the  hairs  borne  on  the  style  or 
stigma  in  certain  flowers,  as  those  of  some  composites,  the 
function  of  which  is  to  collect  and  retain  pollen  grains.— 
c.  tubules,  Anat.,  the  tubules,  at  first  curved,  then  straight, 
which  carry  away  the  urine  from  the  cortical  region  of  the 
kidney.  They  unite  to  form  larger  tubes,  opening  at  the 
apices  of  the  Malpighian  pyramids. 

COl-lec'tion  (kd-16k'shwn),  n.  [L.  collect io :  cf.  F.  collec¬ 
tion .]  1.  Act  or  process  of  collecting,  or  gathering;  as, 

the  collection  of  mail  by  the  postman. 

2.  That  which  is  collected  ;  as  :  a  A  gathering  or  assem¬ 
blage  of  objects  or  of  persons;  an  accumulation  of  speci¬ 
mens  of  a  certain  class,  as  for  ornamental  or  educational 
purposes.  “  A  collection  of  letters.”  Macaulay,  b  A  gath¬ 
ering  of  money  for  charitable  or  other  purposes,  as  by  pass¬ 
ing  a  contribution  box  for  freew'ill  offerings.  “  The  collec¬ 
tion  for  the  saints.”  1  Cor.  xvi.  1.  c  Usually  in  pi.  That 
which  is  obtained  in  payment  of  demands,  d  An  accumu¬ 
lation  of  any  substance;  as,  collections  of  moisture. 

3.  Act  of  collecting  one’s  self ;  also,  state  of  being  col¬ 
lected  ;  composure. 

4  Act  of  inferring  ;  also,  that  which  is  inferred.  Obs. 

We  may  safely  sny  thus,  that  wrong  collections  have  been 
hitherto  made  out  of  those  words  by  modern  divines.  Milton. 
6.  The  jurisdiction  of  a  collector  of  excise.  Eng. 

6.  pi.  A  college  examination  at  the  end  of  each  term,  to 
determine  the  progress  of  a  student’s  work.  Eng.  Univ. 

7.  Math.  =  aggregate,  n.,  5. 

Syn. —  Gathering,  assembly,  assemblage,  group;  mass, 
heap,  aggregate.  —  Collection,  congeries.  Collection 
usually  implies  some  order,  arrangement,  or  unity  of  ef¬ 
fect  ;  as,  a  collection  of  minerals ;  “  A  Collection  of  Poems, 
intended  as  a  Supplement  to  Mr.  Dodsley’s  Collection  ” 
(title).  Congeries  more  commonly  suggests  a  mere  heaping 
together  of  (frequently) unrelated  objects;  as,  His  library 
was  nothing  but  a  congeries  of  heterogeneous  volumes. 
See  aggregate. 

col  lec'tive  (ktf-lSk'tiv),  a.  [L.  collective:  cf.  F.  collec- 
tif.~\  1.  Formed  by  gathering  or  collecting  ;  gathered  into 
a  mass,  sum,  or  body  ;  congregated  or  aggregated  ;  as,  the 
collective  body  of  a  nation . 

2.  Characteristic  of  or  relating  to  a  group  of  individuals  ; 
as,  the  social  or  collective  interests  of  mankind  ;  also,  hav¬ 
ing  plurality  of  origin  or  authority  ;  as,  a  note  signed  by  the 
representatives  of  several  governments  is  a  collective  note. 

3.  Gram,  ci*  Logic.  Treating  a  number  of  objects  as  a 
group,  whole,  or  aggregate  ;  as,  a  collective  noun  or  name 
(see  below,  in  phrases). 

4.  Inferential.  Obs.  “  Collective  reason.”  Sir  T.  Browne. 

6-  Tending  to  collect ;  forming  a  collection  Obs.  or  R. 

Local  is  his  throne  ...  to  fix  a  point, 

A  central  point,  collective  of  his  sons.  Young. 

collective  bargaining,  Econ.,  the  bargaining  that  takes 
place  between  employers  and  employees  acting  in  groups, 
as  under  the  conditions  imposed  by  the  labor  unions  and 
the  employers’  associations  of  the  present  day.  —  c.  fruit, 
Bot.,  a  fruit  arising  by  coalescence  of  the  ripening  ovaries 
of  a  mass  of  distinct  flowers,  as  the  mulberry,  pineapple, 
etc. ;  —  called  also  multiple  fruit.  See  sorosis,  syconium.  — 
c.  goods,  Econ..  goods  (in  the  economic  sense)  not  in  private 
ownership,  but  owned  by  the  public  collectively  and  avail¬ 
able  to  all  upon  the  same  conditions,  such  as  parks,  water¬ 
works,  roads,  canals,  natural  waterways,  free  libraries,  etc. 
— c.  name.  See  name.  —  c.  noun,  Gram.,  a  noun  naming 
a  collection  or  aggregate  of  individuals  by  a  singular 
form,  as  assembly,  army,  jury,  etc.  When  the  designated 
collection  is  thought  of  as  a  whole,  the  noun  takes  a  singu¬ 
lar  verb  ;  when  its  component  individuals  are  in  mind,  it 
may  take  a  plural  verb.  Thus.  “  the  majority  decides  it,” 
but  “  the  majority  were  slaves/’  —  c.  sovereignty.  See  sov¬ 
ereign,  n.,  lb.  — c.  whole.  See  whole. 

COl  lec'tive.  n.  1.  Gram.  A  collective  noun  or  name; 
also,  formerly,  a  particle  used  to  introduce  an  inference. 

2.  A  collective  body  ;  a  gathering;  also,  formerly,  a  col¬ 
lection,  as  of  extracts. 

COl  lec'tive  ly,  adv.  Ill  a  collective  sense  or  manner  ;  in  a 
mass,  or  body  ;  in  a  collected  state  ;  in  the  aggregate, 
col  lec'tiv  ism  (-tlv-Tz’m),  n.  [Cf.  F.  coUeetivisme.'] 
The  theory  of  the  collectivists  ;  also,  a  system  based  on  that 
theory.  It  is  practically  equivalent  to  socialism, 
col-lec'tiv-ist,  n.  A  member  of  a  school  of  economists 
which  accepts  the  theories  of  the  socialists  (see  socialism, 
1),  but  specifically  withholds  approval  from  the  revolution¬ 
ary  sentiments  or  measures  with  which  the  name  socialism 
is  commonly  identified;  a  nonrevolutionary  socialist. 


a  collation.  Obs. 
col  la'tion,  r.  t.  To  collate:  also, 
to  entertain  with  a  collation.  Obs. 
col-la'tion-er,  n.  One  who  col¬ 
lations.  Obs.  or  R. 
col'leag  Colleague.  Ref.  Sp. 
col  league'.  Dial.  var.  of  col¬ 
logue. 

col'league-ship.  n.  See -ship. 
col  lect'  (k<5-fekt'),  a.  =  col¬ 
lected. 


col-lect'a-ble,  a.  —  collecti¬ 
ble. 

col/lec-ta'ri-um  (k  6  1'6  k-t  a'- 

rT-nm),  n.  [LL.]  Eccl.  A  serv¬ 
ice  book  containing  collecte.  R. 
col-lect'i-ble  (kd-lCk'tt-b’l),  a. 
See  -able. 

col-lec'tion-al,  a.  Of  or  per¬ 
taining  to  collecting, 
col-lec'tiv.  Collective.  Ref.  Sp. 
col-lec'tive-nesB,  n.  See -ness. 


7  -  ,  f  ,  .  t  ji  .  chair  •  c0  •  sine,  ink  ;  then,  thin;  nature,  verdure  (250) ;  K  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  ach (144) ;  boN  ;  yet ;  zli _ z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer 
to°d’  ’  ’  .  S  eip,nnatlong  of  Abbreviations,  Signs,  etc..  Immediately  precede  the  4  ocabulary. 
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COl'lec-tlv'l  ty  (kSl'Sk-tlv'T-tl),  n.  1.  Quality  or  state  of 
being  collective. 

2.  The  collective  sum,  aggregate,  or  mass  of  anything; 
specif.,  the  people  as  a  body  ;  the  state. 

The  proposition  to  give  work  by  the  collectivity  is  supposed  to 
be  in  contravention  of  the  sacred  principle  of  monopolistic  com¬ 
petition.  lb  D-  Howells. 

3.  =  COLLECTIVISM. 

col-lec'tor  (ktf-lgk'ter),  n.  [LL.  collector  one  who  collects : 
cf.  F.  collecteur.]  1.  Oue  that  collects;  esp.,  one  who  makes 
a  practice  of  collecting  objects  of  a  certain  class  ;  as,  an  art 
collector  ;  a  collector  of  coins. 

2.  A  compiler  of  books.  Obs.  or  R. 

Volumes  without  the  collector's  own  reflections.  Addison. 

3.  An  official  or  representative  deputed  to  collect.  Specif.  : 
a  An  officer  commissioned  to  collect  and  receive  revenues, 
as  customs,  duties,  taxes,  or  toll,  b  One  authorized  to  col¬ 
lect  debts,  c  A  collector  of  parish  alms  for  the  poor,  d 
In  India,  in  the  old  regulation  provinces,  the  head  of  the 
administrative  division  called  a  district.  He  is  called 
deputy  commissioner  in  the  nonregulation  provinces. 

4.  One  of  two  bachelors  of  arts  in  Oxford,  formerly  ap¬ 
pointed  to  arrange  some  scholastic  proceedings  in  Lent. 

6.  Hot.  =  COLLECTING  HAIR. 

6.  Elec,  a  A  device  for  collecting  electricity,  as  an  ar¬ 
rangement  of  metallic  points  in  a  static  machine,  or  the 
brushes  of  a  dynamo,  b  Wireless  Teleg.  An  instrument 
for  collecting  a  series  of  wave  trains  in  order  to  interpret 
them  into  Morse  signals. 

COl-lec'tO-rate  (-to-rat),  n.  The  jurisdiction,  residence, 
office,  or  staff  of  a  collector. 

collector  ring.  Elec.  One  of  the  two  or  more  plain  rings 
which  in  an  alternator  replace  the  commutator  of  the  con¬ 
tinuous-current  machine, 
col-lec'tor-ship,  n.  1.  =  collectorate. 

2.  The  practice  of  one  who  collects  curios,  etc. 
col  leen'  (k<5-len';  kbl'en  ;  277),  n.  [Ir.  cailin.]  A  girl ; 
a  maiden.  Also,  colleen  bawn  (bon)  [cf.  Ir.  ban  white, 
fair],  a  blonde  girl.  Irish. 

Of  all  the  colleens  in  the  land 
Sweet  Mollie  is  the  daisy.  Century  Mag. 
college  (kbl'Sj ;  -Tj ;  7),  n.  [F.  college,  L.  collegium,  fr. 
collega  colleague.  See  colleague.]  1.  A  collection,  body, 
or  society  of  persons  engaged  in  common  pursuits,  or  having 
common  duties  and  interests,  and  sometimes,  by  charter, 
peculiar  rights  and  privileges;  specif.,  such  a  collection 
treated  in  law  in  one  or  more  respects  as  a  unit.  Cf.  cor¬ 
poration,  UNIVERSITY. 

2.  A  company  or  assemblage,  as  a  club  or  reunion. 

Thick  as  the  college  of  the  bees  in  May.  Dryden. 

3.  A  body  of  clergy  living  in  common  on  a  foundation. 

4.  A  society  of  scholars  or  friends  of  learning,  incorporated 
for  study  or  instruction,  esp.  in  the  higher  branches  of 
knowledge.  In  Great  Britain  the  college  was  originally 
a  corporation  founded  to  aid  its  members  to  pursue  uni¬ 
versity  studies.  When  founded  at  a  university  center,  such 
colleges  came  to  admit  students  not  on  the  foundation  and 
eventually  entered  as  self-governing  societies  into  the  uni¬ 
versity  organization,  as  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge.  When 
apart  from  a  university,  they  developed  into  independent 
schools,  and  the  name  college  is  often  assumed  by  schools 
having  no  primarily  collegiate  foundation.  In  the  case  of 
a  university  with  but  a  single  (ora  single  surviving)  col¬ 
lege,  the  terms  college  and  university  become  practically 
synonymous,  as  at  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow.  Finally,  col¬ 
lege  is  applied  to  an  institution  of  higher  learning  affiliated 
to  a  university.  In  the  United  States  the  college  is  prima¬ 
rily  an  institution  of  higher  learning  having  but  a  single 
faculty  and  curriculum,  usually  leading  to  the  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Arts  ;  there  is,  however,  no  clear  line  of  demar¬ 
cation,  as  institutions  have  retained  the  name  college  while 
extending  their  instruction  to  university  scope.  In  the 
universities  the  name  college  is  usually  given  to  the  organ¬ 
ization  for  instruction  in  the  liberal  arts  and  sciences,  lead¬ 
ing  to  the  bachelor’s  degree,  as  distinguished  from  the 
graduate  and  professional  schools.  See  university. 

5.  An  institution  for  special  instruction,  usually  of  a  pro¬ 
fessional  kind  ;  as,  a  college  of  music  or  theology. 

6.  A  building,  or  number  of  buildings,  used  by  a  college  ; 
also,  sometimes,  a  cathedral  close. 

The  gate  of  Trinity  College.  Macaulay . 

7.  A  course  of  study,  as,  in  Continental  (and  formerly 
Scotch)  universities,  a  series  of  lectures. 

8-  A  charitable  foundation  for  the  residence  of  the  poor, 
disabled,  etc.  ;  an  asylum  or  hospital ;  — often  in  the  title 
of  such  an  institution. 

9.  A  prison.  Eng.  Slang. 

College  of  Arms.  =  Heralds’  College.  —  c.  of  cardinals,  the 
cardinals  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  seventy  at  most 
in  number,  constituting  the  papal  council  and  electors. 
—  C.  of  Justice,  the  Court  of  Session,  a  Scotch  law  society 
consisting  of  the  judges  of  the  supreme  civil  court,  called 
senators,  and  its  principal  officers,  including  advocates, 
clerks  of  session,  writers  to  the  signet,  etc.,  as  described 
in  Act  S.,  Feb.  23,  1687.  —  C.  of  Pontiffs.  See  Pontifical 
College. —  c.  of  the  apostles,  Christ’s  apostles  as  a  body; 
also,  bishops  considered  as  successors  to  them, 
col'leg  er  (k51'ej-er),  n.  A  member  of  a  college  ;  specif., 
at  Eton,  one  of  the  boys  on  the  foundation, 
college  settlement  A  social  settlement  ill  charge  of  an 
organization  of  college  students  or  graduates.  See  social 
settlement. 

col  le'gi-al  (k(5-le'jY-Sl),  a.  [LL.  collegial  is."]  Of  or  per¬ 
taining  to  a  college,  a  collegium,  or  a  body  of  colleagues; 
constituted  as,  or  of  the  nature  of,  a  college ;  collegiate, 
collegial  church.  =  collegiate  church.  Obs.  or  R.  —  c.  sys¬ 
tem,  Eccl.  Hist.,  collegialism. 


COl-le'gi-al  Ism  (ktf-le'jT-Sl-Tz’m),  n.  Eccl.  Hist.  A  theory 
of  church  polity  which  defines  the  church  as  a  society  of 
voluntary  members  (collegium)  independent  of  the  state, 
self-governing,  and  with  the  highest  authority  vested  in 
the  whole  body  of  members.  This  theory  developed  in 
Protestant  Germany  as  a  doctrine  (contrasting  with  epis¬ 
copal  ism  and  territorialism)  of  the  essential  relation  of 
the  church  to  the  state  to  which  it  voluntarily  subjects 
itself. 

col-le'gl  an  (-fin),  n.  1.  A  member  of  a  college ;  a  col¬ 
lege  student  or  graduate;  also,  one  who  is  on  a  college 
foundation. 

2.  An  inmate  of  a  prison,  esp.  a  debtor’s  prison.  Slang,  Eng. 
3  [cap.]  A  Collegiunt. 

Col-le'gi  ant  (-ant),  n.  Eccl.  Hist.  A  member  of  a  Dutch 
Arminian  sect  started  at  Rhyusburg.  near  Leiden,  in  1619 
by  the  brothers  Jan,  Adrian,  and  Gilbert  van  der  Codde. 
The  Col/egiants,  who  became  extinct  before  1800,  were  also 
called  Rhynsburgers  and  Dutch  Quakers. 

COl-le'gi  ate  (-at),  a.  Of,  pertaining  to,  constituted  as,  or 
of  the  nature  of,  a  college,  or  a  body  of  colleagues, 
collegiate  charge,  in  Scotland,  a  pastorship  in  a  collegiate 
church.  —  c.  church,  a  A  church  which,  although  not  a 
cathedral,  or  bishop’s  church,  has  a  college ,  or  chapter  of 
canons  (and,  in  the  Church  of  England,  a  dean),  as  West¬ 
minster  Abbey  or  St.  George’s  Chapel  at  Windsor,  b  In 
Scotland,  a  church  having  two  or  more  joint  incumbents 
or  pastors,  c  In  the  United  States,  a  church  or  an  asso¬ 
ciation  of  churches  possessing  common  revenues  adminis¬ 
tered  under  the  joint  pastorate  of  several  ministers  ;  as,  the 
Collegiate  Reformed  (Dutch)  Church  of  New  York. 

—  col  le'gi  ate  ly,  adv.  —  col  le'gi  ate  ness,  n. 

II  COl  le'gno  (kol  la'nyo).  (It.J  Music.  With  the  wood  ;  —  a 
direction  in  the  score  for  an  instrument  of  the  violin  class, 
to  indicate  that  the  tone  is  to  be  produced  by  tapping  the 
string  with  the  back  or  wooden  part  of  the  bow. 
Col-lem'bo-la  (ktf-lgm'bo-ld),  n.  pi.  [NL. ;  Gr.  k6AA<x 
glue  -|-  €jx/3oAot'  wedge,  peg;  —  from  their  collophores.] 
A  suborder  of  Thysanura  including  the  springtails  (which 
see). — coPlem-bol'ic  (kol'Sm-bSl'Tk),  a.  —  col-lem'bo- 
lous  (kd-lSm'bo-lws),  a. 

col-len'chy  ma  (k<5-18i]'kT-ma),  n.  [NL.  ;  Gr.  ko AAa  glue 
-f-  - enchyma .]  Bot.  A  tissue  of  cells  which  are  thickened 
at  the  angles  and  frequently  elongated.  As  it  consists  of 
living  protoplasm,  collenchyma  remains  elastic  and  capa¬ 
ble  offurther  growth  ;  hence,  it  often  occurs  in  the  younger 
or  more  tender  parts  of  a  plant  as  strengthening  tissue 
where  bast  or  libriform  cells  would  be  too  rigid, 
corien-chym'a-tous  (kol'gq-klm'a-tws),  a.  a  Bot.  Of  or 
pert,  to  collenchyma.  b  Zool.  Of  or  pert,  to  collenchyme. 
COl-len'chyme  (kd-l§i)'knn  ;  k51'ei]-kim),  n.  [See collen¬ 
chyma.]  a  Zool.  The  mesodermal  tissue  of  sponges,  b 
Bot.  Collenchyma. 

Col'le’s  fracture  (kol'laz).  (After  G.  Colle  (1558-1630), 
Italian  physician.]  Med.  Fracture  of  the  lower  end  of  the 
radius  with  backward  displacement  of  the  lower  fragment. 
The  line  of  fracture  is  from  one  third  to  three  fourths  of 
an  inch  above  the  wrist. 

COl'Iet  (kbl'St;  -It),  7i.  [F.  collet,  dim.  fr.  L.  collum  neck. 

See  collar.]  1.  A  small  collar  or  neckband.  Obs.  Foxe. 

2.  A  metal  band,  collar,  ferrule,  flange,  ring,  or  the  like ; 
specif.  :  a  Horol.  A  small  collar  pierced  to  receive  the 
inner  end  of  a  balance  spring,  fixed  friction-tight-  on  the 
balance  staff  of  a  watch  or  chronometer,  b  Mach.  A  cas¬ 
ing  or  socket  for  holding  a  drill  or  other  tool,  or  a  chuck 
for  gripping  the  bar  of  metal  to  be  shaped  in  a  turret  lathe. 

3.  Jewelry,  a  A  circle  or  flange  (orig.  in  a  ring)  in  which 
a  precious  stone  is  set. 

How  full  the  collet  with  his  jewel  is  1  Cowley. 

b  [Cf.  OF.  culet .]  =  culet. 

4.  Glass  Blowing.  A  portion  of  glass  which  sticks  to  the 
end  of  the  punty.  Obs. 

COl'Iet,  v.  t.  ;  col'let-ed  ;  col'let-ing.  To  furnish  or  sur¬ 
round  with  a  collet,  or  collar. 

COl  le'ter  (k<5-le'ter),  n.  [NL.  See  colletic.]  Bot.  One 
of  the  mucilage-secreting  hairs  which  clothe  the  surfaces 
of  certain  winter  buds,  as  those  of  the  horse-chestnut, 
col  le-te'ri  um  (kbl'e-te'rT-wm),  n.;  L.pl.  -ria  (-a).  [NL. 
See  colletic.]  Zool.  An  organ  of  female  insects,  secret¬ 
ing  a  cement  by  which  the  eggs  are  glued  together.  —  col/- 
le-te'ri  al  (-51),  a. 

COl  let'ic  (k5-15t'Tk),  a.  [L.  colleticus  suitable  for  gluing, 
Gr.  koAAtjtikos,  fr.  koAAov  to  glue,  /coAAa  glue.]  Aggluti- 
nant.  —  n.  An  agglutinant. 

col'll  bert  (k51'T-bfirt ;  F.  ko'le'hSr'),  n.  [LL.  collibertus, 
in  L.  a  fellow  freedman  :  cf.  F.  colli  bert.]  In  French 
feudal  law,  one  of  a  class  of  peasant  tenants  superior  to 
the  servi,  or  slaves,  but  inferior  to  the  free  man.  In  Eng¬ 
land,  in  Domesday  Book,  the  term  was  applied  to  the 
boor,  a  peasant  commonly  inferior  to  the  villeins,  bor- 
dars,  and  cottiers,  but  not  a  slave, 
col  lide'  (ktf-lid'),  r.  ).  ;  col-lid'ed  (-lid'Sd) ;  col-lidYng 
(-lid'Tng).  [L.  collidere,  collisum ;  col-  -f-  laedere  to 
strike.  See  lesion.]  To  strike  or  dash  against  each 
other  ;  to  come  into  collision  ;  to  clash  ;  as,  their  inter¬ 
ests  collided  ;  the  ship  and  bark  collided. 

Across  this  space  the  attraction  urges  them.  They  collide , 
they  recoil,  they  oscillate.  Tyndall 

collide'.  v.  t.  To  strike  or  dash  against. 

Scintillations  are  .  .  .  inflammable  etfluencies  from  the  bodies 
collided.  Sir  T.  Browne. 

col'li  dine  (k51'T-dTu  ;  -den  ;  184),  n.  Also  -din.  [Gr. 
/coAAa  glue.]  Chem.  Any  of  a  class  of  organic  bases, 
C8HnN,  in  general  pungent,  oily,  poisonous  liquids,  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  pyridine  series,  and  obtained  from  bone  oil,  coal 


tar,  naphtha,  certain  alkaloids,  etc.  Twetity-two  are  theo¬ 
retically  possible,  and  ten  are  known, 
col'lie  (kSl'T),  n.  [Cf.  Gael,  cuilean  wlielp,  puppy,  dog.] 
The  Scotch 
shepherd  dog. 

There  are  two 
breeds,  the 
rough-h ai  red 
and  smooth- 
haired,  differing 
only  in  their  coat. 

The  rough-haired 
is  the  common  va¬ 
riety.  It  is  some¬ 
what  wolflike  in 
build,  of  rather 
large  size,  with  ta¬ 
pering  muzzle  and  — ... 

long  well-feath-  Rough-haired  Collie, 

ered  tail,  and  a  frill  of  long  fluffy  hair  on  the  neck  and 
fore  part  of  the  chest.  Collies  are  used  for  herding  sheep, 
in  which  they  exhibit  great  intelligence,  but  they  are 
usually  quick-tempered  and  crafty  in  disposition, 
col'lier  (kSl'jer),  n.  [ME.  colier.  See  coal.]  1.  A 
worker  or  dealer  in  coal ;  now,  usually,  a  coal  miner. 

2.  A  vessel  employed  in  transporting  coal. 

3.  a  The  dolphin  fly.  b  The  common  swift.  Local,  Eng. 
col'lier’ s  pur  chase  (kbl'yerz).  A  purchase  or  extra  pull 

on  a  ship’s  cable  obtained  by  hooking  the  cat  to  a  strap 
put  on  the  cable  and  hauling  on  the  catfall  with  the  fish 
tackle;  also,  the  tackles  so  arranged, 
col'lier-y  (kbl'yer-T),  n.;  pi.  -ies  (-Tz).  [Cf.  coalery,  col¬ 
lier.]  1.  The  place  where  coal  is  dug;  a  coal  mine,  and 
the  buildings,  etc.,  belonging  to  it. 

2-  Coalmining;  also,  coal  trade.  Obs.  Johnson. 

3.  A  vessel,  or  vessels,  used  in  carrying  coal.  Obs. 
col'ii-gate  (k51'T-gat),  r.  t.  ;  col'li-gat'ed  (-gat/6d) ;  col'- 
li-gat/ing  (-gat'Tng).  [L.  colligatus,  p.  p.  of  colligare  to 
collect ;  col-  -j-  ligare  to  bind.]  1.  To  tie  or  bind  together. 

The  pieces  of  isinglass  are  colligated  in  rows.  Xieholson. 
2.  Logic.  To  bring  together  by  colligation;  to  6um  up  in 
a  single  proposition. 

col  li-ga'tion  (-ga'sliuu),  n.  [L.  colligatio.]  1.  A  bind¬ 
ing  together  oir  T.  Browne. 

2.  Logic.  That  process  by  which  a  number  of  isolated 
facts  are  brought  together  under  oue  conception,  or 
summed  up  in  a  general  proposition. 

Colligation  is  not  always  induction,  but  induction  is  always 
colligation  «/•  S.  Mill. 

COl'li-ga-tive  (kbl'T-gu-tiv),  a.  Phys.  Chem.  Depending 
on,  or  varying  with,  the  number  of  molecules  and  not  their 
nature  ;  as,  gaseous  pressure  is  a  colligative  property, 
col'li  mate  (k51'i-mat),  v.  t. ;  col'li-mat'ed  (-mat^d); 
col'li-mat'ing  (-mat'Tng).  [See  collimation.]  Physics 
d:  Astron.  To  render  parallel  to  a  certain  line  or  direction  ; 
to  render  parallel,  as  rays  of  light ;  to  adjust  the  line  of 
sight  of  (a  transit,  level,  etc.)  so  that  it  is  in  its  proper 
position  relative  to  the  other  parts  of  the  instrument  (in  a 
transit,  at  right  angles  to  the  horizontal  axis  of  revolution), 
col'll-mat  ing  (-mat'Tng),  p.  pr.  <5c  vb.  n.oi  collimate,  v. 
collimating  eyepiece,  an  eyepiece  with  a  diagonal  reflector 
for  illumination,  used  in  taking  a  nadir  observation.  —  c. 
lens.  Optics ,  a  lens  used  for  producing  parallel  rays  of  light, 
col'li-ma'tion  (-ma'shfin),  n.  [Cf.  F.  collimation,  fr.  a 
false  reading  ( collimare )  for  L.  collineare  to  direct  in  a 
straight  line  ;  col--}- tinea  line.  Cf.  collineation.]  1.  Act 
of  collimating,  or  state  of  being  collimated. 

2.  See  collimation  error. 

collimation  axis  (of  a  transit  instrument).  The  straight 
line  passing  through  the  optical  center  of  the  object  glass 
and  the  horizontal  rotation  axis,perpendiculartothe  latter, 
collimation  error.  Astron.  &  Physics.  The  error  of  ad¬ 
justment  of  the  sight  line  of  a  telescope  or  other  optical 
instrument ;  of  a  transit,  the  angle  between  the  sight  line 
and  the  collimation  plane ;  —  often  simply  collimation. 
collimation  plane  The  plane  described  by  the  collima¬ 
tion  axis  during  revolution  of  the  transit, 
col'li-mator  (k51'T-ma'ter),  n.  1.  Optics,  a  A  device 
consisting  of  a  tube  with  a  convex  lens  or  achromatic  ob¬ 
jective  and,  at  the  focus  of  the  latter,  an  arrangement  of 
cross  hairs,  used  as  a  fixed  source  of  parallel  rays  in  col¬ 
limating  certain  instruments,  esp.  a  transit  or  meridian 
circle,  b  A  tube  having  at  one  end  a  convex  lens,  and  at 
its  principal  focus  a  slit,  —  uBed  for  producing  a  beam  of 
parallel  rays,  as  in  the  spectroscope  ;  also,  a  lens  so  used. 

2.  A  similar  device  used  for  various  purposes,  as  in  aiming 
cannon  at  night. 

COl'lin  (kol'Tn),  n.  [Gr.  ko  AAa  glue.]  A  very  pure  form 
of  gelatin. 

COl-lin'e-ar  (k5-lTn'e-dr),  a.  [See  col-  ;  linear.]  Lying  in 
the  same  straight  line  ;  also,  formerly,  in  the  same  plane, 
collinear  ranges,  Math.,  systems  or  rows  of  points  on  the 
same  line. 

—  col  lin  e-aUi  ty  (-5r'T-tT),  n.  —  col  lin'e-ar-ly,  adv. 
col-Hn'e-ate  (-at),  v.  t.  [L.  collineatus,  p.  p.  of  collineare 
to  direct  in  a  straight  line.]  To  collimate. 

COl-lin  e-a'tion  (-a'shun),  n.  [L.  collineare  to  direct  in  a 
straight  line.  See  collimation.]  1.  Act  of  aiming  at,  or 
directing  in  a  line  with,  a  fixed  object.  Rare. 

2.  Math,  a  The  process  or  result  of  arranging  elements, 
esp.  points,  on  a  right  line,  b  In  Soplius  Lie’s  theories, 
a  self-dualistic  space  transformation,  which  transforms 
points  into  points,  lines  into  lines,  and  planes  into  planes. 
Col  lin'si-a  (ktf-lTn'sT-a ;  -zt-d),  n.  [NL.,  after  Zaccheus 
Collins  (17G4-1831),  American  botanist.]  Bot.  A  genus  of 


col  lec'to-ry.  n.  Collectorship  ; 

money  collected.  Obs.  (tor. I 
col-lec'tress.  n.,/em.  of  collec-| 
col'lect  years.  Anni  collecti. 
col'ledge.  +  college. 
col  le  fo'di  um,  n. ;  pi.  -iums. 
Buttock.  Ohs.  Humorous. 
col-leg'a  ta  ry  (ka-lFg'o-ta-rY), 

n.  ;  pi.  -HIES  (-Hz).  [L.  collega- 

frtriu.s.)  Law.  A  joint  legatee, 
college.  +  COLLEAGUE, 
col'lege,  v.  t.  To  furnish  with 
an  education  at  college.  Rare. 
college  cap.  A  trencher  cap  ;  a 
mortar  board. 

college  ehurch.  A  collegiate 
church  ;  also,  a  church  con¬ 
nected  with  a  college, 
college  ice.  A  portion  of  plain 
ice  cream  served  with  crushed 
fruits,  sirups,  nuts,  etc. 
cullege  pheasant.  Incorrect  var. 
of  KALLEGE  PHEASANT.  India. 


college  pudding.  A  kind  of 
plum  pudding  fried  or  baked, 
and  made  small  to  be  served 
whole  ;  also,  a  baked  mixture  of 
almonds,  butter,  eggs,  sugar, 
and  brandy  on  a  layer  of  jam. 
col1  ege  widow  A  maiden  of  a 
college  town  bereaved  of  gradu¬ 
ated  sweethearts.  ('ol/og.,  I’.  S. 
col  le  gi  al'i-ty  ( krt-le'j  Y-Sl'Y- 
tl),  n.  Colleagueship. 
col-le'gi-an  er.  n.  A  collegian  ; 
also,  a  colleague.  Obs.  or  Scot. 
eol-le'gl-ate  (k<5-le'jY-ftt),  n. 
[L.  collegia t us.]  A  collegian  ; 
also,  a  colleague.  Ohs.  or  R. 
col-le'gi-ate  ( -ilt ).  v.  t.  To  con¬ 
stitute  or  organize  as  collegiate 
—  col-le  gi-a'ti on  (-a'shiln),  n. 
col-le'gi  ate-ness.  n.  See -ness. 
col'leg  ing.  ».  College  training. 

Rare. 

I!  col-le'gi-um  (ktf-le'jY-tfm),  n.  ; 


pi.  -<;IA  (-«).  [L-l  =  COLLEGE,  1. 
col'legue.  +  COLLEAGUE. 

Col-le  'ma  (ko-le'md),  n.  fNL., 
fr.  (ir.  KoAArj/xa  that  which  is 
glued  ]  Bot.  A  genus  of  lichens 
in  which  the  algal  symbiont  be¬ 
longs  to  Xoetor.  —  col  le  ma'- 
ceous  ( kOl'f-ma'shtfs),  a. 

Col-le  ma-ta'ce  ae  (-ta'sP-e),  n. 
vl.  fNL.]  Bot.  A  family  of  ge¬ 
latinous  lichens,  often  of  beau¬ 
tiful  form,  of  which  the  gmniH 
Collema  is  the  type.  —  col-le'- 
ma  ta'ceous  (-ta'sh?7s),  a. 
col 'lem  bole  (k51'Pm-b61),  n. 
Zool.  One  of  the  Collembola. 
col-le'moid  (ktf-le'moid),  a. 
[Collema  +  -oiV/.j  Bot.  Colle- 
mataceous. 
collen.  +  cologne. 
col  len'chy-mat'ic  (kA-l?i)YtY- 
mftt'Tk),  a.  Collenchymatous. 
col'len-cyte  (k51'6n-Blt),  n. 


[co//cnchynie  -f  -cyte.  1  Zobl. 
One  of  the  branched  cells  of  the 
collenehvme  of  sponges.  —  coF- 
len-cy'tal  (-sY'trfl).  a. 
col'ler.  +  CHOLEK. 
col'ler.  Dial.  var.  of  colly. 
col'ler.  Obs.  or  dial,  of  collar. 
collerie  +  collyrie. 
collerige  +  culraoe. 
col'ler-y.  +  colliery. 
Col'ler-y  (kfil'?r-Y),  Col'ler-les 
(-Yz),  or  Col'ler-i,  n.  pi.  [Tamil 
A  altar  thieves.]  A  Dravidian 
tribe  of  southern  India,  east 
of  Madura,  formerly  noted 
thieves  ;  hence,  col'ler-y.  sing. 
[I.  <*.],  (in  this  region)  a  thief.  — 
Collery  horn,  a  long  brass  horn, 
often  used  at  native  funerals. 
India.  —  C-  stick.  A  boomerang 
used  by  the  Collery. 
colles.  Obs.  pi.  of  coolie. 

COl'Iet.  +  COLET,  COLLECT. 


col'let-ln  ( k51'?t-Yn ),  n.  [F.,  fr. 
collet  collar.]  A  piece  of  plate  ar¬ 
mor  for  neck  and  shoulders,  in¬ 
troduced  about  the  14th  century 
and  later  supporting  the  plas¬ 
trons,  brnssarts,  etc.  [vilion.I 
col'let-side',  n.  Jewelry.  =  pa-| 
col'ley.  Dial.  var.  of  colly. 

COl'll-bist  +  COLLYBIST. 

eollieke.  colic. 
col-lic'u-late  ( kh-llk'fl-lftt).  a. 
L.  colliculus  a  little  hill.]  Zool. 
laving  6mall  elevations, 
col'lied  (kOl'Td),  pret.  8f  p.  a. 
of  colly,  v.  t.  Shak. 

collier’s  faith.  Unquestioning 
faith,  —  referring  to  ignorance 
of  charcoal  makers  as  u  class, 
collier  s  lung.  Anthracosis. 
col'lie-shang  ie.  col'lie-shang  y 
( kOl'Y-sh&ng'Y),  u. ;  pi.  -shang- 
ies(-Yz).  A  quarrel;  squabble  ; 
noisy  disturbance  ;  row.  Scot. 


col'li-form  ( kbl'I-ffirm),  a.  [L. 
collum  neck  +  -form.]  Shaped 
like  a  neck.  [Oos.l 

colligance,  w.  [F.]  Connection.! 
col'li-gate.  a.  Colligated.  Obs. 
col'li-gi-ble  (kBl'T-jY-b’l),  a. 
That  may  be  collected.  Rare. 
colliginer.  Var.  of  collk- 
gianer. 

col'li  nate  (k5l'Y-nat),  n.  [col- 
linic  +  -ate.]  A  benzoate, 
col'line.  n.  [F.  colline ,  fr.  L. 
"-//<'  a  hill.]  A  small  hill.  Ob*. 
col-lin'e-ate.  r.  f.  To  converge 
toward  a  point.  Obs. 
coll'ing.  p.  pr.  tf  vb.  n.  of  COLL, 
to  embrace.  —  coll'ing-ly,  adv. 
col-lin'gual  ( k»5-lTir  gwtf.l),  a. 
Of  or  pert,  to  the  same  language, 
col-lin'ic  (kd-lYn'Yk),  a.  [co/7in 
4-  -ic.J  Chem.  Benzoic  ;  —  for¬ 
merly  applied  to  the  acid  as  ob¬ 
tained  by  oxidizing  gelatin,  etc. 


ale,  senate,  care,  am,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofa;  eve,  Svent,  find,  recent,  maker;  Ice,  Ill;  old,  ftbey,  orb,  6dd,  s5ft,  connect;  use,  unite,  firn,  up,  circus,  menu; 

(i  Forelffu  Word,  +  Obsolete  Variant  of.  +  combined  with.  =  equals. 
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COLOGNE 


iirophulariaceous  annual  herbs  of  the  western  and  central 
United  States,  having  irregular,  whorled  flowers  of  shades 
of  blue,  lilac,  and  white.  Also  [7.  c.],  a  plant  of  this  genus. 
#0l7lin-S0'nl  a  (k517Tn-so'nT-d),  7i.  [NL.,  after  Peter  Col- 

Jinson ,  English  merchant  and  naturalist.]  Bot.  A  genus  of 
aromatic  menthaceous  herbs  with  ample  leaves  and  termi¬ 
nal  racemes  of  small  yellowish  flowers.  The  three  species 
are  natives  of  the  eastern  United  States.  C.  canadensis  is 
the  horse  balm  or  citronella.  C.  anisata  is  the  aniseroot. 
Also  [/.  c.],  a  plant  of  this  genus. 

COl'll-quate  (k51'T-kwat),  v.  t.  &  i.  ;  col'li-quat7ed  (-kwat7- 
8d) ;  col'li-quat'ino  (-kwat7Tng).  [col-  L.  liquate ,  li- 
quatum ,  to  melt.]  To  melt ;  liquefy.  Obs. 
col  li-qua'tion  (-kwa'shwn),  n.  1.  Act  or  process  of  lique¬ 
fying  or  fusing  ;  state  of  being  liquefied  ;  fusion.  Obs. 

2.  Med.  A  progressive  wasting  or  melting  away  of  the 
solid  parts  of  the  animal  system  with  copious  excretions 
of  liquids  by  one  or  more  passages. 

COl  liq'ua-tive  (k5-]Tk'wa-tiv),  a.  Causing  colliquation. 
col-li'slon  (kd-llzh'dn),  n.  [L.  collisio ,  fr.  collidere.  See 
collide.]  1.  Act  or  instance  of  colliding  ;  state  of  hav¬ 
ing  collided  ;  a  violent  meeting,  as  of  railroad  trains. 

2.  Clashing  or  interference's  of  discordant  sounds  or  an¬ 
tagonistic  interests  or  ideas. 

The  collision  of  contrary  false  principles.  Bp.  I Varburtan. 
Sensitive  to  the  most  trifling  collisions.  Irviny. 

Syn.  —  Conflict,  clash,  clashing,  encounter,  opposition, 
ool'lo  cate  (k51'$-kat),  v.  t. ;  -cat'ed  (-kat/6d) ;  -catling 
(-kat/Tng).  [L.  colloqatus ,  p.  p.  of  collocate.  See  couch.] 
To  set  or  place ;  esp.,  to  place  side  by  side  or  to  arrange. 
To  marshal  and  collocate  in  order  his  battalions.  E.  Hall. 
col'lo-ca'tion  (-ka'slmn),  7i.  [Ij.  coll  oca  Ho.']  Act  of  plac¬ 
ing,  e.sp.  with  something  else ;  state  of  being  placed  with 
something  else  ;  disposition  in  place  ;  arrangement. 

The  choice  and  collocation  of  words.  Sir  W.  Jones. 
Syn.  —  Collocation,  allocation.  Collocation  denotes 
an  arrangement  or  ordering  of  objects  (esp.  words)  with 
reference  to  each  other  ;  allocation,  their  apportionment 
in  accordance  with  some  fixed  or  definite  principle. 

As  regards  the  collocation  of  the  adverb  with  the  phrasal  in¬ 
finitive,  a  most  astonishing  change  has  come  up  in  our  time, 
namely,  that  of  placing  it  between  the  “  to  ”  and  the  verb.  Earle. 

We  may  perhaps  question  some  arbitrariness  in  this  precise  al¬ 
location  of  poems  to  the  stages  of  the  poet’s  psychical  evolution. 

Athenteum. 

COl'lO-ca  tiV6  (kSl'o-ka-tt v),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  collo¬ 
cation  ;  of  the  nature  of,  or  effecting,  collocation. 
COTlo-chro'mate  (-kro'mat),  a.  [Gr.  koAAo.  glue  chro¬ 
mate.]  Pert,  to  or  designating  a  photomechanical  printing 
process  otherwise  known  as  collotype.  See  collotype. 
col  lo-cu'tion  (-ku'slmn),  n.  [L.  collocutio ,  fr.  colloqui , 
-i locutus ,  to  converse  ;  col-  -f-  loqui  to  speak  :  cf.  F.  collo¬ 
cation.  See  loquacious.]  A  speaking  or  conversing  to¬ 
gether.  Rare. 

col'lo-cu  tor  (k51'o-ku7ter  ;  k  5-1 5k 'u -ter),  n.  [L.  collocu¬ 
tor.]  A  participant  in  a  dialogue  or  conversation. 
COl-lO'di-O-  (k5-lo'dT-o-).  Combining  form  for  collodion. 
COl-lo'di  on  (-«n),  7i.  [Gr.  KoAAuiSr}?  like  glue  ;  KoAAa  glue 
-f-  form.  Cf.  colloid.]  Chem.  A  viscous  liquid 

consisting  of  a  mixture  of  alcohol  and  ether  in  which  solu¬ 
ble  guncotton  or  pyroxylin  is  dissolved  (see  guncotton). 
On  evaporation  of  the  solvents  the  pyroxylin  remains  in 
a  tough  adhesive  form  which  is  used  for  photographic 
films,  as  a  coating  for  wounds,  etc. 

col-lo'dl-on-ize  (iz),  v.  t.  ;  col-lo'di-on-ized  (  izd) ;  col- 
lo'di-on-iz7ing  (-iz7Tng).  To  treat  with  collodion. — col¬ 
lodion  iza'tion  (-T-za'shwn ;  -I-za'-),  n. 
collodion  process  Pholog.  A  process  ill  which  collodion 
is  used  as  a  vehicle  for  the  sensitive  salts.  In  its  original 
form  (the  wet-plate  process),  the  negative  was  prepared  by 
coating  a  glass  plate  with  collodion  containing  iodides  and 
bromides,  immersing  in  a  solution  of  silver  nitrate,  ex¬ 
posing  immediately,  and  developing  with  pyrogallic  acid 
or  ferrous  sulphate*.  This  process  yielded  to  the  dry-plate 
process,  in  which  an  emulsion  of  the  sensitive  salts  in  col¬ 
lodion  is  flowed  over  the  plate  and  allowed  to  dry.  Gela¬ 
tin  is  now  generally  used  in  this  process  in  place  of  collo¬ 
dion.  See  photography. 

COl  lo'di  0  type7  (k5-lo'dT-o-tip7),  n.  Photog.  A  picture 
obtained  by  the  collodion  process  ;  also,  the  process  itself. 
COHO  graph  (kol'o-graf),  n.  [Gr.  KoWa  glue  -f-  -graph.] 
a  An  apparatus  for  manifold  copying  by  means  of  a  pad  or 
film  of  gelatin,  treated  with  potassium  bichromate,  b  = 
COLLOTYPE.  —  coFlo-graph'ic  (-grXf'Tk),  a.  —  col  log'ra- 
phy  (k5-15g'rd-fT),  n. 

col  logue'  (k5-log'),  v.  i. ;  col-logued'  (-logd') ;  col-lo'- 
guing  (-lo'gTng).  [Cf.  L.  colloqui  to  talk  together,  F.  col- 
loque  dialogue,  and  E.  dialogue.  Cf.  collocution.]  1.  To 
gloze  ;  flatter.  Obs. 

2.  To  give  feigned  adherence  or  assent.  Obs. 

3.  To  intrigue  or  conspire  ,  to  collude.  Dial. 

4.  To  talk  or  confer  secretly  or  confidentially.  Colloq. 

Pray  go  in  ;  and,  sister,  salve  the  matter. 

Collogue  with  her  again,  and  all  shall  be  well.  Ilohrrt  tin  ene. 


col-liq'na-ble  (krt-lYk'wd-b’l),  place  with  another. 

’  ”  ‘-’iquefv  Ohs.  CoPlo-ca'li-a  (kOPfi-kn'lY-d),  77, 


Liable  to  liquefy 
col-liq'ua-ment  (-infnt),  n. 
Something  in  a  soft  or  liquefied 
state;  specif.,  the  rudimentary 
embryo.  Ohs.  R. 
col'll  quant  (kfil'Y-kwdnt),  a. 
Melting;  liquetactive. 
col-liq'ua-tive  ne68,//.  See  -ness. 
col-liq  ue-fac'tion,  77.  [L.  col- 

liquej  actus  melted.  See  lique¬ 
faction.]  A  melting  together. 
Obs.  ,y  R. 

collir-.  For  words  in  colllr -,  6ee 
the  forms  in  colly r-. 
col-lir'i-um  4  colltrium. 
col'lish  (kBl'Ysh),  ».  A  tool  to 
polish  the  edge  of  a  sole 
col  li'sion  (ktvlYzh'wn),  v.  t.  To 
collide  with.  Rare. 
col-li'sion al  Ml),  a.  Of  the  na¬ 
ture  of,  or  pertaining  to,  a  colli¬ 
sion  or  colliding  things, 
collision  bulkhead.  A  water¬ 
tight  bulkhead  near  the  bow  and 
formerly  stern  of  a  ship,  to  keep 
out  water  in  case  of  collision, 
collision  mat.  A  canvas  mat  to 
cover  a  hole  made  in  a  Bhip  by 
collision  or  other  mishap. 
col-li'Bive  (ktf-lI'sYv),  a.  Collid¬ 
ing  or  causing  collision, 
col-lit'l  gant,  a.  Litigating  or 
wrangling.  Ohs.  —  n.  A  liti¬ 
gant  or  wrangler.  Ohs. 
col-lo'cal,  a.  [col-  4-  local .]  Pres¬ 
ent  in, or  belonging  to,  the  same 


[NL.  ;  Gr.  *oAAa  glue  -4-  xa Aid 
nest.]  Zoiil.  A  genus  of  small 
swifts  which  produce  the  edible 
birds’  nests  (see  under  edible). 
col'lo-cate.  <<■  [L.  collocatv.8%  p. 
p  ]  Set  ;  placed.  Obs. 
coPlo-ca'tion  a-bl*.  a.  Civil 
Lair.  Subject  to  the  right  or 
obligation  of  collocation, 
col'lo-ca-to-ry  (kCKC-kd-to-rf), 

a.  =  COLLOCATIVE. 
col'lo-ca'vit,  [L.,  8d  sing, 
perfect,  of  col  I oca  re  ;  see  col¬ 
locate]  A  jocular  name  for 
some  kitchen  utensil.  Ohs.  Sc  II. 
col'lock  (  kOl'tfk  },  n.  I«  f.  Icel. 
kolla  pot,  Norw  dial,  kolla  milk 
vessel.]  A  large  pail.  Dial.  Eng. 
col-loc'u-to  ry  (ktf-lfik'fl-tfi-rT), 
a.  Pertaining  to,orof  the  nature 
of,  collocution.  Rare. 
col-lo'di-o  chlo'ride  ( kfl-15  dY-o- 
klo'rTd  ;  -rid),  n.  Ehotog.  Chlo¬ 
ride  (of  silver)  in  the  form  ot  a 
collodion  emulsion.  Icotton.1 
collodion  cotton.  Soluble  gun- 
col-lo'di-um,  n.  Collodion, 
col'lo-gen  (kftl'o-jPn)-  A  ar.  of 
c  o  llaoeK.  -  coPlo-gen  lc 
(-j  g n'Y  k ),  a.  —  col  log'e-nous 
(feA-18j'?-ni78),  a. 
coPlo-go-nid'i-um  (kfll'o-go- 
nYd'Y-wm),  n.  [NL.  ;  Gr.  xokka 
glue  4-  gonidinw  a  cell.]  Bot 


col  logue'  (k5-log'),  v.  t.  To  coax  or  wheedle.  Obs. 
COl'loid  (k51'oid),  a.  [Gr.  koAAu  glue  -f-  -oid.  Cf.  collo¬ 
dion.]  Resembling  glue  or  jelly  ;  gelatinous  ;  colloidal ; 
as,  colloid  tumors. 

colloid  degeneration,  Med.,  a  morbid  transformation  of  tis¬ 
sues  into  a  gumlike  or  gelatinous  substance,  occurring  in 
carcinoma  and  other  tumors. 

COl'loid,  7i.  1.  Chem.  A  substance  of  gelatinous  nature, 

permeable  by  crystalloid  solutions,  diflusing  not  at  all  or 
very  slowly  through  animal  or  vegetable  membranes,  and 
scarcely  affecting  by  its  presence  the  freezing  point  or 
vapor  tension  of  its  solutions  ;  also,  any  of  various  noil- 
gelatinous  substances  exhibiting  the  above  properties  ;  — 
opposed  to  crystalloid.  Among  the  gelatinous  colloids  are 
gelatin,  starch,  albumin,  etc.  Various  inorganic  com¬ 
pounds,  and  metals  such  as  silver  and  gold,  may  also  be 
obtained  in  colloidal  form,  but  it  is  probable  that  they  are 
then  only  in  a  state  of  extremely  fine  suspension. 

2.  Med.  A  gelatinous  substance  found  in  colloid  degen¬ 
eration  and  colloid  cancer. 

COl-loi'dal  (k5-loi'dal),  a.  Of,  pert,  to,  or  of  the  nature  of, 
a  colloid  or  colloids.  —  colloid-al'i-ty  (k517oi-dSl'T-tT),  n. 

We  have  therefore  to  distinguish  the  viscous,  gelatinizing,  col- 
loidul  mixtures,  not  coagulated  by  salts,  from  the  nonviscous, 
nongelatinizing,  but  readily  coagulable  mixtures.  The  former 
class  I  shall  designate  colloidal  solutions,  the  latter,  colloidal 
suspensions.  A.  A.  Noyes. 

col'lop  (koFwp),  n.  Also  colp.  [ME.  colloppe ,  coloppe , 
colhoppe  ;  origin  uncertain  ;  cf.  OSw.  kolhuppad  (prob.)egg 
fried  on  bacon.  The  first  part  of  the  word  is  perh.  col  coal.] 

1.  A  small  slice  of  meat,  cooked  or  intended  for  cooking ; 
esp.,  a  rasher  of  bacon  ;  also,  formerly,  any  piece  of  flesh. 

God  knows  thou  art  a  collop  of  my  flesh.  Shak. 

Sweetbread  and  collops  were  with  skewers  pricked.  Dryden. 

2.  A  small  portion  or  slice  of  anything. 

Cut  two  good  co/lops  out  of  the  crown  land.  Fuller. 
COl'lop,  n.  [Ir.  colpa  a  full-grown  equine  or  bovine  animal.] 
A  cow’s  grass  or  pasture  for  a  year,  or  its  equivalent, 
reckoned  in  the  case  of  good  land  as  equivalent  to  an  Irish 
acre.  Anglo-Irish.  Eng.  Dial.  Diet. 

col'loped  (-wpt),  a.  Having  ridges  or  bunches  of  flesh,  like 
collops ;  also,  cooked  in  collops  ;  as,  colloped  venison. 

With  that  red.  gaunt,  and  colloped  neck  astrain.  R.  Broivning. 
Collop  Monday.  The  Monday  before  Shrove  Tuesday  ;  — 
because  collops  of  bacon  are  then  eaten.  Dial.  Eng. 
col-lo'qui-al  (k5-lo'kwT-al),  a.  [See  colloquy.]  Pertain¬ 
ing  to,  or  used  in,  conversation,  esp.  common  and  familiar 
conversation  ;  conversational ;  hence,  unstudied  ;  informal ; 
as,  colloquial  phrases ;  colloquial  pronunciations. 

1 1  is  (Johnson’s]  colloquial  talents  were,  indeed,  of  the  highest 
order.  Macaulay. 

Every  educated  person  speaks  his  mother  tongue  in  at  least 
two  ways,  and  the  difference  between  the  dignified  and  the  col¬ 
loquial  style  is  considerable.  O.  L.  Kittredge. 

COl-lo'qui-al-ism  (-Tz’m),  n.  Colloquial  style  or  quality  ; 
a  colloquial  expression  ;  as,  the  colloquialism  of  the  day. 

Slang  words  frequently  rise  to  the  rank  of  colloquialisms ,  and 
thus  in  time  gain  admission  to  the  more  formal  language. 

G.  L.  Kittredge. 

Syn.  —  See  cant. 

col'lo-quist  (IfSl'o-kwTst),  n.  A  speaker  in  a  colloquy. 
COl-lo'qui-um  (k<5-15'kwT-Min),  n.  ;  pi.  -quia  (-a).  [L.,  con¬ 
versation.  See  colloquy,  collocution.]  1.  A  colloquy  ; 
a  conversation.  Obs. 

2.  Law.  That  part  of  the  plaintiff’s  pleading  in  an  action 
for  slander  which  avers  that  the  defendant  spoke  the  slander¬ 
ous  words  concerning  the  plaintiff  or  the  subject  matter  in 
question  in  a  certain  conversation  {in  quodarn  colloquio). 

3  A  conference  ;  a  meeting  for  discussion.  Rare. 
col'lo-quize  (k51'o-kw!z),  v.  i. ;  col'lo-quized  (-kwizd) ; 
col'lo-quiz'ino  (-kwiz7ing).  To  hold  colloquy  ;  to  converse. 
COl'lO-quy  (-kwi),  n.  ; pi.  -quies  (-kwlz).  [L.  colloquium. 
See  collocution.]  1.  Mutual  discourse;  ef-p.,  a  somewhat 
formal  conference  or  debate. 

They  went  to  Worms,  to  the  colloquy  there  about  religion. 

A  U  rood 

2.  Eccl.  A  legislative  and  judicial  court  made  up  of  pas¬ 
tors  and  representative  elders  from  a  group  of  Reformed 
Genevan  or  Presbyterian  churches. 

col'lo-type  (k51'o-tip),  n.  [Gr.  *6 A \a  glue  -f-  -t ype.]  A  pho¬ 
tomechanical  print  made  directly  from  a  hardened  film  of 
gelatin  or  other  colloid  ;  also,  the  process  of  making  such 
prints.  According  to  one  method,  the  film  is  sensitized 
with  potassium  dichronmte  and  exposed  to  light  under  a 
reversed  negative.  After  the  dichromate  has  been  washed 
out,  the  film  is  soaked  in  glycerin  and  water.  As  this 
treatment  causes  swelling  in  those  parts  of  the  film  which 
have  been  acted  on  by  light,  a  plate  results  from  which 
impressions  can  be  taken  with  prepared  ink.  The  alber- 
type,  phototype,  and  heliotype  are  forms  of  collotype, 
col'lo-typ  y  (-tip7!),  7?.  The  collotype  process. 

COl  luc-fa'tion  (k517?<k-ta'8hwn),  n.  [L.  colluetatio ,  fr.  col- 
luctari  to  struggle  with  ;  col-  luctari  to  struggle.]  A 
struggling;  a  contention.  Obs.  or  Archaic. 

Collncfation  with  old  hags  and  hobgoblins.  Dr.  //.  Afore. 


=  GONIMIUM.  Rare. 
col-logue'  (krt-log'),  7j.  A  private 
or  confidential  conversation. 
Dial.  Enq.  tf  Scot. 
col'lo  nel.  +  COLONEL, 
col'lo-ne'ma  <  kOPo-ne'ma),  n. 
[NL.  ;  Gr.  xoAAa  glue  -I-  vrj/aa 
thread.]  Med.  =  myxoma. 
collonye.  +  colony. 
collop  cake.  A  cake  with  a  col¬ 
lop  of  bacon  or  ham  between 
layers  of  paste.  Dial.  Eng. 
col-loph'a-nite  (ko-l5f'a-nIt),  r?. 
[Gr.  xoAAa  glue  4-  0aiVecr0at  to 
appear.]  Min.  A  colorless  or 
snow-white  hydrous  phosphate 
of  calcium,  Ca  (P0a)->Tl20. 
col'lo-phore  (kOl'o-for),  n.  [Gr. 
xoAAa  glue  4-  -phore.]  Zool.  a  A 
suckerlike  organ  at  the  base  of 
the  abdomen  of  insects  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  Collembola.  b  One  of 
the  marginal  adhesive  organs  of 
lueernarians.  Iquially.l 

colloq.  Ahbr.  Colloquial;  collo-| 
col  loque'  (  F.  kCGfik'),  77.  [F., 
conference.]  1.  A  conference  or 
place  of  conference.  Obs. 

2.  Eccl.  =  colloquy.  A  Gal¬ 
licism. 

col-loque'(kA-lok'),  v.  i.  [L.  col- 
loi/ni.]  To  converse.  [quium.I 
col-lo'qui-a,  n.,pl.  of  collo-| 
col-lo'qni-al-ist,  n.  1.  A  conver¬ 
sationist. 

2  A  user  of  colloquialisms. 


col-lo  qui  al'i-ty  (k/5-lo^wMU'- 

Y-tT),  77.  Colloquial  quality  or 
style  ;  also,  an  instance  of  it. 
col-lo'qui  al  ize  (-Tz),  v.  t.  To 
make  colloquial, 
col-lo'qui-al-ly.  adv.  of  collo¬ 
quial.  —  col-lo ' qul-al-ness ,  n. 
col'lor.  Dial.  var.  of  colly. 
col'lor.  4  color. 
col'lo- thun.  7t  See  measure. 
collour.  4  color. 
col'low  (kfil'o),  r.  t.;  -lowed 
(-5d) ; -low-ino.  =  COLLY.  Obs. 
or  Dial.  Eng. 

col-lox'y-lln  (kA-lflk'sY-lYn),  n. 
[Or.  ko AAa  glue  4-  ^vAov  wood.] 
Soluble  guncotton  (which  see), 
collr.  Ahbr.  Collector. 

Col-lu'cian-ist  (krt-lu'shdn-Yst), 

77.  [LL.  Collncianista.']  A  fol¬ 
lower  of  Lucian  the  Martyr  ;  — 
a  name  given  to  Arians  as  de¬ 
riving  their  doctrine  from  his 
school  (about  275  to  312  a.  d.) 
of  exegesis  at  Antioch, 
colluclone.  4  collusion. 
col  luc'tance.  col-luc'tan-cy,  n. 
Colluctation.  Obs. 
col'lum  (khl'i/in),  n.  :  pi  coi.- 
la  (Ji).  [L.,  neck.]  Zool .  1.  A 
neck  or  nccklike  part  or  process. 
2.  Bot.  a  =  colla  R,  4  a.  b  The 
neck  or  tapering  base  of  the  spo- 
rogon in m  in  mosses.  I  LOU.  I 

col'lup.  Obs.  or  dial.  var.  of  col-| 
col-lu'siv.  Collusive.  Ref.  Sp. 
col-lu'so  ry  (krt-la'af.-rY),  a.  [L. 


col -lade'  (k5-lud'),  V.  i.;  col-lud'ed  (-lud'Sd) ;  col-lud'ing 
(-lud'fng).  [L.  colludere ,  -lusum  ;  col-  ~\-  ludere  to  play. 
See  ludicrous.]  To  have  secretly  a  joint  part  or  share  in 
an  action  ;  to  play  into  each  other’s  hands  ;_to^conspire  or 
connive  ;  to  act  in  concert. —  col  lud'er  (-lud'er),  n. 

If  they  let  things  take  their  course,  they  will  be  represented  as 
colluding  with  seaition.  Burke 

COl-lu7slon  ( ktf-lu'zhihi),  n.  [L.  collusio:  cf.  F.  collusion. 
See  collude.]  1.  A  secret  agreement  and  cooperation 
for  a  fraudulent  or  deceitful  purpose  ;  a  playing  into  each 
other’s  hands  ;  deceit ;  fraud. 

The  foxe,  maister  of  collusion.  Spenser. 

By  the  ignorance  of  the'merchantsor  dishonesty  of  the  weavers, 
or  the  collusion  of  both,  the  ware  was  bad  and  the  price  excessive. 

Swift. 

2.  Law.  An  agreement  between  two  or  more  persons  to 
defraud  a  person  of  his  rights  by  the  forms  of  law,  or  to 
obtain  an  object  forbidden  by  law.  Bouvier. 

Syn. —  Collusion,  connivance.  Collusion  implies  a  se¬ 
cret  understanding,  whereby  one  party  plays  into  an¬ 
other’s  hands  for  fraudulent  purposes;  as.  collusion  be¬ 
tween  two  witnesses:  “a  blundering  world,  in  collusion 
with  a  prejudiced  philosophy”  (  W.  Pater).  Connivance 
(cf.  wink),  without  involving  active  participation,  implies 
a  winking  at  wrongdoing,  or  guilty  assent  to  it ;  as,  “  I  sol¬ 
emnly  promised  ...  to  enter  into  no  clubs  and  societies, 
which  nevertheless  exist  with  the  knowledge  and  conniv¬ 
ance  of  the  authorities”  (  W.  C.  Robinson) ;  “  In  presence 
of  his  ladylove,  perhaps  under  her  window  and  certainly 
with  her  connivance ,  he  was  unmercifully  thrashed” 

( Stevenson ). 

COl-lu'sive  (-siv),  a.  1.  Characterized  by,  or  of  the  nature 
of,  collusion ;  done  or  planned  in  collusion.  u  Collusive 
arguings.”  ./.  Trapp.  “  Collusive  divorces.”  Slrype. 

2  .  Acting  in  collusion.  “  Collusive  parties.”  Burke. 

—  col-lu'sive-ly,  adv.  —  col-lu'slve-ness,  n. 
col'lu-to-ry  (kol'u-to-rT),  n.  ; pi.  -Tories  (-rlz).  ARo  col7- 
lu-to'ri-um  (-to'rT-wm);  pi.  -toria  (-d).  [L.  colluere ,  collu- 
tu 771,  to  wash.]  Med.  A  medicated  mouth  wash  ;  a  gargle, 
col-lu'vi-es  ( k5-lu7vY-ez),  n.  [L.,  a  collection  of  washings, 
dregs,  offscourings,  fr.  colluere  to  wash ;  col-  -f-  lucre  to 
wash.]  A  collection  or  gathering,  as  of  earth,  rubbish,  or 
odds  and  ends ;  specif.,  Med.,  filth,  excrement,  or  an  ulcer¬ 
ous  discharge.  —  col-lu'vi-al  (-51),  a. 
col'ly  (k51'T),  v.  t.  ;  col'lied  (-Yd) ;  col'ly-ing.  [See  coal.] 
To  render  black  or  dark,  as  if  with  coal  smut ;  to  begrime. 
Archaic  or  Dial.  Eng. 

Thou  hast  not  collied  thy  face  enough.  B.  Jonson. 

Brief  as  the  lightning  in  tne  collied  night.  Shak. 

Col7ly-rid'i-an(k517T-rTd'T-5n),77.  [LL.  Collyridianus ,  fr.  L. 
col/yrida  a  thin  cake  of  bread,  Gr.  KoAAvpi?,  dim.  of  ko\\x  pa 
roll  of  bread.]  Ch.  Hist.  One  of  a  heretical  sect  of 
women  worshipers  of  the  Virgin  Mary  in  the  4th  and  5th 
centuries,  chiefly  in  Arabia.  — Col'ly-rld'i-an.  a. 
col  lyr'l-um  (kd-lTr'T-wm),  n. ;  pi.  L.  -lyrla  (-a),  E.  -iums 
(-wmz).  [L.,  fr.  Gr.  Ko^Avpiov,  poultice,  eye  salve.]  Med. 

a  A  medicated  application  for  the  eyes,  usually  an  eye¬ 
water  ;  loosely,  any  application  for  the  eyes,  as  for  beauti¬ 
fying.  b  Any  medicated  bougie  or  suppository. 

CO  lo'bi  um  (ko-lo'bt-wm),  n.  ;  pi-  - bia  (  bT-d).  [LL.,  fr. 
Gr.  ko Ao/3iou,  koAc^iwu,  fr.  koAo/3ouv  to  curtail,  mutilate.] 
A  sleeveless  or  short-sleeved  tunic,  in  early  use  as  an  eccle¬ 
siastical  vestment,  but  in  the  3d  and  4tli  centuries  replaced 
by  the  dalmatic  ;  loosely,  an  analogous  garment,  as  the 
tabard  or  the  dalmatic  worn  as  a  coronation  robe. 

COl  o  bo'ma  (k517o-bo'md),  n. ;  pi.  -bomata  (-to).  [NL., 

fr.  Gr.  Kokofimpa  the  part  taken  away  in  mutilation,  fr. 
ko Ao/3o0u  to  mutilate.]  Anal,  dr  Med.  A  defector  fissure, 
esp.  a  congenital  fissure  of  some  part  of  the  eye  or  eyelid, 
as  a  fissure  of  the  iris  due  to  persistence  of  the  choroidal 
fissure  of  the  embryo.  • 

Col'o-bus  (k51'o-bws),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  koAc/3o?  docked, 
mutilated  ;  —  referring  to  the  thumbs.]  Zool.  A  genus  of 
African  monkeys  of  slender  build,  with  a  long  tail  and  ru¬ 
dimentary  thumbs,  and  a  sacculated  stomach.  See  guereza . 
col'o-cynth  (k51'6-sTnth),  n.  [L.  colocynthis ,  Gr.  koAokvf- 
0t's.  Cf.  coloquintida.]  A  Mediterranean  and  African 
cucurbitaceous  plant  ( Citrullus  colocynthis )  allied  to  the 
watermelon;  also,  its  fruit,  which  has  a  spongy  pulp;  — 
called  also  biller  apple ,  bitter  cucumber ,  and  bitter  gourd. 
It  is  intensely  bitter,  and  a  powerful  cathartic. 
COVo-cyil'thin  (-sTn'tliTn),  n.  Chem.  A  bitter  yellow  glu- 
coside,  the  active  principle  of  colocynth.  By  hydrolysis 
it  yields  col  O-cyn'the-in  (  the-Tn). 

CO-log'a-rithm  <ko-15g'o-rTth’m),  71.  [co-,  4  a  +  logar 

rithm . ]  Math.  The  logarithm  of  the  reciprocal,  or  the  neg¬ 
ative  logarithm.  Where  (as  in  the  tables)  the  logarithms 
have  been  arbitrarily  increased  by  10,  the  cologarithm  be¬ 
comes  the  arithmetical  complement  to  10,  or  10-logarithm. 
Co  logne'  (ko-lon'),  n.  1.  A  city  in  Germany  (G.  Kdln; 
officially,  Coin) ;  —  applied  to  various  products  to  desig¬ 
nate  the  place  where  they  were  actually  or  supposedly 
made,  found,  etc. ;  as,  Cologne  blade  ;  Cologne  thread. 


collusorius.]  Collusive.  Obs. 
collut.  Ahbr.  Collutory. 
col'lu-thun.  Var.  of  col. lo- 

TIICN.  See  MEASURE. 
col-lu'tlon(kYy-lQ'slii7n),77.  [LL. 
collutio  a  rinsing,  fr.  L.  colluere 
to  rinse.  1  A  collutory.  Obs. 
col'ly.  Var.  of  collie,  a  dog. 
col'ly  (kfil'Y),  ».  [From  c  oal.] 
Grime  or  soot.  Obji.  or  Dial. 
col'ly.  a.  Sooty.  Obs.  or  Dial. 
col'ly.  col'ley,  71.  The  Euro¬ 
pean  blackbird.  Dial.  Eng. 
col'ly-ba(kfll'T-bdO,n.;)/.  [Gr. 
ra  KoAAv/3a.]  East.Ch.  Small 
round  cakes  distributed  for  li¬ 
turgical  celebrations, 
col'ly-bist,  n.  IGr.  koAAd- 
^urrrjT,  fr.  koAAv/So?  a  6mall 
coin.]  A  money  changer;  a 
usurer.  Obs. 

col'ly-brand/  (k  8  l'Y-b  r  ft  n  d7). 
Var.  of  colbraND.  Dial.  Eng. 
col'ly-flow  er.  4  cauliflower. 
collyT.  Ahbr.  Collyrium. 
col-lyr'i-a  (k<5-lTr'Y-d),  n.,  pi. 
of  COLLYRIUM. 

collyrle. /7.  1  Cf.  OF.  colire,  eol- 
len'e,  F.  cotlyre.]  =  collyr¬ 
ium.  Obs. 

col'ly-rite  (kfil'Y-rTt),  n.  [Gr. 
KoAAvptor  a  fine  clay.l  Min.  A 
clay  like  mineral,  a  hydirous  alu¬ 
minium  silicate.  Sp.  gr.,  2.-2. 15. 
col'ly-shang  y.  Var.  of  collie- 
sh  anoie.  Scot. 


col'ly-wob'bles  (kOl'Y-wQb^lz), 

ji.pl.  Pain  in  the  stomach; 
loosely,  any  slight  abdominal 
ailment.  Dial,  or  Slang. 
col'mar  (kOl'mar),  n.  [Perh. 
fr.  the  town  of  Colmar  in  Al¬ 
sace.]  A  kind  of  fan  in  fashion 
under  Queen  Anne, 
colmenier.  n.  Sweet  William, 
or  one  of  its  varieties.  Obs. 
col'mey,  col'my  (kOl'mY),  n. 
[Cf.  COAL  or  CULM  ]  =  COAL 

FISH  a.  British.  [mouse. 
colmoBe  4  coalmouse,  cole- 
Colo.  Abbr.  Colorado.  [&•  R. 
co-lot«',  77.  =  colobium.  Obs. 
col'o-Mn  (k&l'O-bYn),  n.  [Gr. 
koAo/3o9  curtailed.]  Any  mon¬ 
key  of  the  genus  Col ohm. 

Col  o-ca'si  a  (-ka'shY-d  ;  -f-Y-d), 
77.  [L.,  fr.  Gr.  KoAoKaora,  koAo- 
Kaaiov,  Egyptian  plant  like  the 
water  lily.]'  Syn.  of  Caladium. 
Col'o-ceph'a-li  (-eff'd-ll),  n.  ]d. 
[NL.  ;  Gr.  ko A09  docked,  horn¬ 
less  4-  xe(j)o:\ij  head.]  Zool.  A 
suborder  consisting  of  the  mor- 
avs.—  coPo-ceph'a-lousGhls),  a. 
coPo-co'la  (-K<5'ld),  coPo-co'- 
lo(-ko'lo),  77.  A  South  Amer¬ 
ican  wild  cat  ( Eelis  colocolo ), 
of  the  size  of  the  ocelot. 
col/o-en/te  rl' tis  ( -f n'tfr-T'tYs), 
n.  [NL.  See  colon  ;  enteron  ; 
-iTis.]  Colitis  with  inflamma¬ 
tion  of  the  small  intestine. 


food  fo-ot  •  out  oil .  chair  •  go  ;  sing,  i.)*  ;  then,  thin ;  nature,  verdure  (250) ,  K  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144) ;  boN  ;  yet ;  zh  =  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Guiob. 
food,  foot ,  out,  oil  ,  cna  B  g,  ^  eiplono  lor_s  „f  Abbreviations,  etc.,  Immediately  precede  tl.e  V  oeebulery. 
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COLOR 


2.  [ l .  c.]  A  perfumed  liquid,  composed  of  alcohol  and  cer¬ 
tain  aromatic  oils,  used  in  the  toilet ;  —  called  also  Co¬ 
logne  water  and  eau  <le  Cologne. 

Cologne  brown,  C.  earth,  a  variety  of  lignite,  or  brown  coal, 
usea  as  a  pigment.  —  C.  spirit,  a  very  pure  rectified  spirit 
containing  about  96  per  cent  of  alcohol.  —  C.  umber,  Cologne 
earth.  —  C.  ware,  a  plain  hard  stoneware  slightly  mottled 
with  gray  and  brown,  made  into  ornamental  tankards, 
jugs,  etc.,  esp.  in  the  16th  and  17th  centuries ;  —  called  also 
gres  de  Flanares.— C.  yellow, a  pigment  composed  of  chrome 
yellow  lightened  by  some  white  substance, as  lead  sulphate. 
Oo-lom'bi-an  (ko-15m'bT-an),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  Co¬ 
lombia.  —  n.  A  native  or  citizen  of  Colombia. 

Colombian  bark,  Pharni .,  an  inferior  Peruvian  bark  yielded 
by  Cinchona  pitayensis,  C.  land  folia,  and  C.  cordi folia. 

CO  lom'bl  er  (-er),  n.  [F.]  A  size  of  paper.  See  paper. 
CO-lon'  (ko-lon'),  7i. ;  pi.  E.  colons  (-lonz'),  Sp.  colones 
(ko-lo'uas).  [Amer.  Sp.;  cf.  Sp.  Coldn  Columbus.]  The 
monetary  unit  of  Costa  Rica  ;  also,  a  gold  coin  of  Chile. 
See  coin. 

co'lon  (ko'15n),  n. ;  pi.  E.  colons  (-ltfnz),  L.  cola  (-la). 
[L.  colon  the  largest  of  the  intestines,  fr.  Gr.  k6\ov  :  cf.  F. 
colon.  Cf.  colic.]  Anat.  &  Zool.  That  part  of  the  large 
intestine  which  extends  from  the  caecum  to  the  rectum. 
See  digestive, Tllust.  Also,  the  second  division  of  an  insect's 
intestine.  The  human  colon  is  divided  into  the  ascending 
colon,  which  passes  up  on  the  right  side  of  the  abdomen, 
the  transverse  colon,  which  passes  across  to  the  left  side, 
the  descending  colon,  which  passes  downward  on  the  left 
side,  and  the  sigmoid  flexure,  a  tortuous  portion  which  be¬ 
comes  continuous  with  the  rectum. 

CO-lon,  n. ;  pi.  E.  colons,  L.  cola.  [L.  colon  a  portion 
of  a  poem,  Gr.  kwAou  limb,  member,  portion  of  a  strophe, 
clause  of  a  sentence.]  1.  Punctuation.  The  character 
[:],  used  to  separate  parts  of  a  sentence  that  are  complete 
in  themselves  and  nearly  independent,  often  taking  the 
place  of  a  conjunction.  It  is  now  used  chiefly  as  a  mark 
of  anticipation  after  an  introductory  word,  phrase,  or 
clause,  or  at  the  point  of  transition  between  two  leading 
members  of  a  sentence  which  are  in  special  balance  or 
contrast ;  as,  “  Dear  Sir :  ”,  or  “  They  replied  as  follows  :  ”, 
or  “  Princes  nave  courtiers,  and  merchants  have  partners : 
the  voluptuous  have  companions,  and  the  wicked  have 
accomplices :  none  but  the  virtuous  can  have  friends.” 

2.  Pros.  A  member  or  section  of  a  rhythmical  period,  com¬ 
posed  of  a  group  of  from  two  to  not  more  than  six  feet, 
formed  into  a  rhythmic  unit  by  a  principal  accent. 

3.  Paleog.  A  portion,  as  a  clause  or  group  of  clauses  in 
one  line,  taken  as  a  measurement  of  a  manuscript. 

COlo'nel  (ktir'nel ;  see  note  below),  n.  [Formerly  also 
coronel  (as  in  earlier  F.  &  in  Sp.),  F.  colonel ,  It.  colonnello , 
prop.,  the  chief  or  commander  of  a  column,  fr.  colonna 
column,  L.  column  a.  See  column.]  1.  Mil.  The  com¬ 
manding  officer  of  a  regiment ;  an  officer  ranking  next 
above  a  lieutenant  colonel  and  next  below  a  general  officer. 
In  the  United  States  Marine  Corps  there  are  no  regiments, 
and  the  colonels  are  field  officers  ranking  next  below  the 
commandant,  who  is  a  brigadier  general.  The  title  is  often 
conferred  in  Europe  as  honorary,  as  on  princes  or  prin¬ 
cesses,  the  real  command  devolving  upon  the  lieutenant 
colonel.  In  the  United  States  army  tne  insignia  of  a  colonel 
on  shoulder  straps  is  a  silver-embroidered  eagle  as  repre¬ 
sented  in  the  “  Arms  of  the  United  States,”  except  that  it 
is  without  the  scroll.  See  shoulder  strap,  fllust. 

2  Used  to  translate  certain  ancient  military  titles,  as  Lat. 
tribuuus,  Gr.  \^apxo<;  (chiliarchos),  etc. 

3.  Angling.  A  kind  of  fly  for  salmon. 

(Hy^The  pronunciation  kfir'nel  became  established  about 
lbUO,  replacing  older  kur'6-nSl,  kbr'nTl,  etc.,  all  corre¬ 
sponding  to  the  earlier  spellings  coronel ,  etc. 

COlo'nel  (kflr'n^l),  v.  i .;  colo'neled  or  colo'nelled  (kfir'- 
n?ld);  colo'nel-ing  or  colo'nel-ling.  To  act  or  play  the 
colonel.  —  v.  t.  To  make  a  colonel  of;  to  address  as  colonel, 
colo'nel-cy  (-sT),  7i.  ;  -cies  (-sTz).  Mil.  The  office,  rank,  or 
commission  of  a  colonel. 

CO-lon'gi-tude  (ko-15n'ji-tud),  n.  [co-,  4  b-}-  longitude.'] 
Astro 7i.,  Good.,  etc.  The  complement  of  the  longitude. 
CO-lO'nl-al  (ko-lo'nT-fil),  a.  [Cf.  F.  colonial.]  1.  Of  or  per¬ 
taining  to  a  colony  or  colonies  ;  specif.,  of  or  pertaining  to 
the  British  colonies,  esp.,  Amei'ican  Hist.,  the  thirteen 
which  formed  the  United  States  of  America. 

2.  Bot.  &  Zool.  Forming,  or  existing  in,  colonies  ;  as,  a 
colonial  organism. 

colonial  architecture,  architecture  such  as  prevailed  in  the 
British  settlements  of  North  America  previous  to,  and  for 
some  decades  after,  the  Revolution.  It  was  chiefly  a  mod¬ 
ification  of  the  English  Georgian  style.  Called  also  old 
colonial ,  or  Georgian,  architecture. 

The  Capitol  of  the  United  States,  excepting  the  wings  and  the 
dome,  afterwards  added,  is  not  onlv  a  typical,  but  the  most  con¬ 
siderable,  example  of  colonial  architecture.  Diet,  of  Arch. 

—  c.  beech.  =  white  beech.  Australia.  —  c.  goose,  a  boned 
leg  of  mutton  stuffed  with  savory  herbs,  to  imitate  roast 
goose.  Australia.  —  c.  pine,  an  Australian  pinaceous  tree 
(Araucaria  cunninghamii).  It  yields  a  soft  timber,  used 
for  boxes,  flooring,  etc.,  but  subject  to  decay.  Called  also 
Moreton  Bay  pine  and  hoop  pine.  —  c.  protectorate.  See  pro¬ 
tectorate.  —  C.  time.  See  standard  time. 

CO  lo'ni-al-ism  (ko-lo'nT-al-Tz’m),  n.  1.  State  or  quality 
of,  or  the  relationship  involved  in,  being  colonial. 

2.  A  custom,  idiom,  idea,  feature  of  government,  or  the 
like,  characteristic  of  a  colony. 

3.  The  colonial  system  or  policy  in  industrial  legislation 
or  extension  of  territory. 

col'o-nist  (kbl'o-nTst),  7i.  1.  A  member  or  inhabitant  of 

a  colony ;  one  engaged  in  the  founding  of  a  colony. 

2.  Rom.  Law.  =  colonus. 

col'o-ni-za'tion  (kbl'o-m-za'shrm  ;  -nl-za'shmi),  n.  [Cf. 
F.  colonisation.]  1.  Act  of  colonizing,  or  state  of  being 
colonized  ;  formation  of  a  colony  or  colonies. 

The  wide  continent  of  America  invited  colonization.  Bancroft. 
2.  Settlement  in  or  of  a  district  by  persons  brought  in 
to  acquire  a  merely  voting  residence  or  to  vote  illegally. 


COTo-ni-za'tion-ist  (kBl'o-nT-za'shan-Tst ;  -ni-za'shwn-Tst), 
n.  An  advocate  of  colonization,  esp.,  U.S.  Hist.,  of  Africa 
by  negroes  from  the  United  States. 

col'o-nize  (k51'o-niz),  v.  t.  ;  coL'o-NizED(-nizd);  col'o-niz'- 
ing  (-niz/Tng).  [Cf.  F.  coloniser.]  1.  To  plant  or  estab¬ 
lish  a  colony  or  colonies  in  ;  to  people  with  colonists;  to 
migrate  to  aud  settle  in.  Bacon. 

2.  To  gather,  settle,  or  establish  in  a  colony,  or  compact 
settlement ;  as,  Germany  colo7iizes  her  tramps. 

3.  To  settle  (a  district,  etc.)  with  illegal  or  irregularly 
qualified  voters. 

col'o-llize,  v.  i.  To  remove  to,  and  settle  in,  a  distant  coun¬ 
try  ;  to  make  or  establish  a  colony. 

COl'O-niZ'er  (-niz'er),  n.  One  who  colonizes. 

col  on  nade'  (kbl'tf-nad'),  71.  [F.  colotinade ,  It .  colotmata, 
fr.  colotnia  column.  See  colonel.]  Arch.  A  series  or  range 
of  columns  placed  at  regular  intervals,  sometimes  with 
adjuncts,  as  pavement,  stylobate,  roof,  etc.;  — usually 
limited  to  such  as  carry  an  architrave.  When  in  front  of 
a  building,  it  is  called  a  portico  /  when  surrounding,  or 
carried  about  three  sides  of,  a  building  or  an  open  court 
or  square,  a  j peristyle. 

col  on  nad'ed  (-na^'Sd),  a.  Provided  with  a  colonnade  ;  as, 
the  colonnaded  streets  of  ancient  Syria. 

CoPon-nette'  (-net'),  n.  [F.,  dim.  of  colonne  column.] 

1.  Arch.  A  small  column,  esp.  one  of  many  grouped  as  in 
a  parapet,  balustrade,  or  clustered  column. 

2.  Anat.  A  slender  column,  as  of  bone. 

II  CO-lO'nus  (ko-lo'nws),  n.  ;  pi.  coloni  (-ni).  [L.]  In  the 
later  Roman  Empire,  a  serf  or  tenant  farmer  bound  to  the 
soil,  and  paying  a  fixed  rent.  Although  not  slaves,  the  coloni 
passed  with  the  lands  ;  they  were  of  two  classes  :  those  known 
as  liberi  coloni.  tributarii.  or  inquilinl,  having  few  obligations 
beyond  the  payment  of  the  rent  ;  and  the  adscriptitii.  or  censiti, 
who  had  no  property  rights  other  than  those  in  peculium. 

COl'o-ny  (k51'o-uT),  n. ;  pi.  -nies  (-nTz).  [L.  colonia ,  fr. 

colonus  farmer,  fr.  colcre  to  cultivate,  dwell:  cf.  F.  colotxie. 
Cf.  culture.]  1.  A  Roman  colonia,  which  was  a  subject 
settlement  of  Romans  (orig.  of  coloni)  in  a  newly  acquired 
or  hostile  country,  made  orig.  as  a  means  of  permanent  oc¬ 
cupation. 

2-  A  Greek  apoikia  (Gr.  anoLKia),  or  a  settlement,  nearly 
always  independent  or  self-governing,  of  Greeks  in  a  for¬ 
eign  country. 

3.  A  company  of  people  transplanted  from  their  mother 
country  to  a  remote  province  or  country,  and  remaining 
subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  parent  state  ;  loosely,  any 
distant  territory  dependent  on  a  ruling  power. 

4.  The  district  or  country  colonized  ;  a  settlement. 

5.  A  group  of  people  situated  so  as  to  resemble  a  colony  ; 
as  :  a  A  company  of  persons  from  the  same  country  so¬ 
journing  in  a  foreign  city  or  land;  as,  the  American  col- 
07iy  in  Paris,  b  An  isolated  group  of  people  engaged  in 
the  same  occupation  ;  as,  a  colony  of  artists. 

6.  Biol.  A  collection  of  organisms  of  the  same  kind  living 
in  close  association  ;  as  :  a  A  community  of  ants,  bees,  or 
other  social  animals,  b  A  number  of  animals  or  plants 
living  together,  more  or  less  isolated  from  others  of  the 
same  species,  c  A  coenobium  or  cell  family,  d  An  aggre¬ 
gation  of  bacteria  in  a  pure  culture. 

7-  Zool.  The  entire  aggregation  of  zooids  of  a  compound 
animal. 

8  Geol.  An  assemblage  of  fossils  apparently  contained  in 
rocks  of  an  earlier  formation  than  that  to  which  they  nor¬ 
mally  belong.  This  phenomenon  is  believed  to  be  caused 
by  displacement  of  the  strata. 

9.  A  rural  settlement  or  estate.  A  Lalinism. 

Syn.  —  See  dependency. 

colo-pex'i-a  (kol'6-pgk'sT-d),  col'o  pex  y  (kbl'o-pgk'si), 
7i.  [NL.  coloperia ;  Gr.  /coAou  colon  -}-  irrj£i<;  a  fixing.] 
Surg.  The  operation  of  attaching  by  suture  the  sigmoid 
flexure  to  the  abdominal  wall. 

col 'o-phene  (k51'o-fen),  n.  [See  colophony.]  Chem.  An 
oily  hydrocarbon,  C20H32,  a  high-boiling  component  of  the 
mixture  obtained  by  treating  oil  of  turpentine  with  sul¬ 
phuric  acid. 

col'o-phon  (-f5n),  7i.  [L.  colophon  finishing  stroke,  Gr. 

ko\o<Ihou.]  1.  The  finishing  touch.  Obs. 

2.  An  inscription  placed  at  the  end  of  a  book  or  manu¬ 
script,  often  containing  facts  relative  to  its  production,  as 
the  scribe’s,  illuminator’s,  or  printer’s  name,  the  place  and 
date  of  publication,  title,  etc. 

The  colophon ,  or  final  description,  fell  into  disuse,  and  .  .  .  the 
title  page  had  become  the  principal  direct  means  of  identifying 
the  book.  De  Morgan. 

The  book  was  uninjured  from  title  page  to  colophon.  Scott. 

3.  Print.  An  emblem,  usually  a  device  assumed  by  the 
publishing  house,  placed  either  on  the  title  page  or  at  the 
end  of  a  book. 

CO  loph'o-nate  (ko-lSf'6-nat),  n.  Chem.  A  salt  or  ester  of 
colophonic  acid. 

COl'O-phon'ic  (kol'o-fSn'Tk),  a.  Chem.  Pert,  to  or  des¬ 
ignating  any  of  several  acids,  CooH^Oo,  found  in  colophony. 

col'o-pho-nite  (kbl'o-fo-nit),  n.  [Cf.  F.  colophonite.] 
Min.  A  coarse  kind  of  garnet  of  the  variety  andradite  ;  — 
so  called  because  in  color  and  luster  it  is  like  colophony, 
col'o  pho'ny  (-fo'nT  ;  ko-15f'6-nt),  col  o-pho'ni-um  (k51'- 
o-fo'nT-wm),  n.  [Gr.  r\  Ko\o<t>unia  (sc.  p^Tii'17  resin,  gum) 
resin,  fr.  KoAo<£ujpuk  of  or  from  Colophon  in  Ionia.]  Rosin. 

col'or,  col'our  (kul'er),  n.  [ME.  colour ,  culvr ,  colur, 
color ,  OF.  the  same,  and  coxdeur ,  F.  couleur,  L.  color ; 
prob.  akin  to  celare  to  conceal  (the  color  taken  as  that 
which  covers).  See  helmet.]  1.  A  property  or  quality 
of  visible  phenomena,  distinct  from  form  and  from  light 
and  shade,  depending  upon  the  effect  of  light  of  different 
wave  lengths  on  the  retina.  Physically,  white  is  resolv¬ 
able  into  a  whole  series  of  hues  corresponding  to  rays  of 
different  wave  lengths  and  called  spectral  colors  (see  spec¬ 
trum).  By  combinations  of  these,  many  other  hues  can  be 


co-logue'.  Obs.  or  dial.  var.  of 

COLLOGUE. 

colok  d*  collock. 

co-lom'ba.  Var.  of  calumba. 

||  colom-ba'ri-o  (k5/16m-bii'rY- 
5).  n.  ;  pi.  colombari  (-ba're). 
[It.]  =  columbarium. 
co-lom'bin  (k  6-1  5  m'b  Yn),  n. 
Chem.  =  CALUMBIN. 
co-lom'bin,  n.  [F.,  one  of  the 
long  cylinders  of  kaolin  used  in 
manufacture  of  Sevres  ware.] 
Elec.  An  insulating  material 
used  to  separate  the  carbons  of 
the  Jablochkoff  candle.  It  was 


orig.  kaolin,  later  a  mixture  of 

barium  and  calcium  sulphates. 
Colom-bi'na  ( k6/16ni-be'na),  n. 

[It-1  See  MASKED  COMEDY. 

co-lom'bo  (k  6-1  6  m'b  5),  n. 
Pharm.  Var.  of  calumba. 
co-lom'e-try  ( k6-15in'e-trY),  n. 
[Gr.  KLohopcTpia.  See  colon  ; 
-metry.]  Proa.  Measurement 
of  verses  by  cola.  Ilence  :  Pa¬ 
leog.  Measurement  of  manu¬ 
scripts  by  cola  or  similar  lengths, 
colompne.  +  column. 
co'lon  (k5'l«n),  n.  Dried  or 
burnt  furze  stalks.  Dial.  Eng. 


co'lon  (ko'ICn  ;  F.  ko'ldN')*  n. 
[F  ]  Husbandman;  colonist.  R. 

ico-lo'na  (k6-l5'nd),  n.  [L.] 
,111.  of  I  O  LON  UR. 
co-lo'nate  (,k6-lo'nat),  n.  [I.. 
colonatus .]  The  condition  of 
the  colonus.  See  colonus. 
colonel  commandant.  Mil.  The 
commander  of  a  brigade  of  ar¬ 
tillery,  engineers,  or  marines  in 
the  British  army.  —  colo'nel- 
conVman-dant'ship,  n. 
colonel  general.  An  officer  in 
supreme  command  of  an  army  ; 
—  formerly  often  an  honorary 


title  in  European  armies,  but 
now  rarelv  used, 
colo'nel-ship,  n.  See -ship. 
col'o  ner  (k  &l'o-ngrL  n.  == 
colonist.  Obs.  [nette.I 
coUo-nette'.  Var.  of  colon- | 
||  co-lo'ni.  n .,  pi.  of  COLONUS. 

||  co-lo'ni-a.  [L.l  =  colony,  1. 
co-lo'ni-al.  ».  A  citizen  or  in¬ 
habitant  of  a  colony, 
co-lo'ni-al-ist,  n.  See -ist. 
co-lo'ni-al-ize,  r.  t.  See  -ize. 
co-lo'ni-al-ly,or/r.of  colonial. 
co-lo'ni  al-ness.  r?.  See -ness. 
co-lon'ic  (k6-15n'Yk),  a.  Anat. 


produced,  so  that  the  total  number  distinguishable  by  the 
eye,  including  tints  and  shades,  is  many  thousand.  An 
object  that  reflects  equally  all  rays  assumes  the  color  of 
whatever  light  is  thrown  upon  it;  it  is  commonly  said  to 
be  white  because  ordinarily  viewed  by  white  light.  Many 
objects  reflect  only  certain  kinds  of  rays,  converting  the 
others  into  heat  energy  or  allowing  them  to  pass  through  ; 
hence,  in  white  light  they  show  colors  depending  on  the 
particular  combinations  of  rays  which  they  send  to  the 
eye,  either  by  reflection  or  transmission.  An  object  in¬ 
capable  of  reflecting  any  rays  does  not  exist,  but  such  aa 
approach  this  condition  are  said  to  be  black.  Primary 
colors  are  the  principal  colors  of  the  spectrum  (Newton’s 
seven  were  red,  orange,  yellow,  green,  blue,  indigo,  and 
violet),  esp.  certain  fundamental  colors  by  the  combina¬ 
tion  ot  which  ( color  mixture)  any  other  color  can  be  pro¬ 
duced.  In  the  Young-Helmholtz  theory  (see  below  )  they 
are  red,  green,  and  blue  (or  violet).  Thus,  red  and  green 
produce  yellow  ;  red  and  Dine,  purple;  red,  green,  ana  blue 
give  white  or  gray.  This  may  be  demonstrated  with  a 
color  top  or  by  throwing  colored  lights  on  the  same  white 
object.  For  every  color  there  is  a  compleme7ilary  color, 
that  is,  a  color  which  properly  combined  with  it  gives 
white  (or  gray).  Such  color  mixture  is  to  be  carefully  dis¬ 
tinguished  from  the  mixture  of  pigments,  for,  since  each 
pigment  absorbs  certain  rays,  the  latter  process  is  one  of 
subtraction,  and  not  addition,  of  light  rays.  Blue  and  yel¬ 
low  light  may  be  combined  so  as  to  form  white  light,  Dut 
the  mixture  of  a  blue  and  a  yellow  pigment  is  green.  The 
primary  pigment  colors  usually  recognized  are  red  (crim¬ 
son),  yellow,  and  blue.  Every  color  has  three  qualities, 
called  color  constants :  (1)  hue ,  or  color  tone ,  the  quality  by 
which,  for  example,  bluish  red  differs  from  orange  red: 
(2)  value  or  luminosity,  by  which,  for  example,  light  red 
differs  from  dark  red  ;  and  (3)  chroma,  purity,  or  intensity, 
by  which,  for  example,  a  pure  or  spectral  red  differs  from 
a  broken  or  grayish  red.  A  saturated  color  is  one  as  free 
as  possible  from*  white  or  black  :  mixtures  of  the  same  with 
white  are  called  lints,  and  with  black,  shades.  Psychology 
cally,  white,  gray,  and  black  are  distinguished  from  tne 
color  series  as  forming  the  scale  of  brightness.  Sensations 
of  color  probably  depend  directly  upon  the  retinal  struc¬ 
tures  known  as  cones,  the  rods  being  apparently  concerned 
in  achromatic  vision  only.  The  two  chief  theories  of  color 
vision  are  :  (1)  The  Young-Helmholtz  theory,  which  assumes 
that  there  are  three  sets  of  nerves  corresponding  to  red, 
green,  and  blue  (or  violet),  and  that  any  train  of  waves 
reaching  the  retina  stimulates  these  nerves  in  different 
degrees.  Color-blind  persons  are  those  in  whom  one  or 
more  of  these  sets  fail  to  respond.  (2)  The  Hermg  theory, 
according  to  which  there  are  in  the  retina  three  sub¬ 
stances  affected  by  light,  one  by  green  and  red,  another 
bv  blue  and  yellow,  and  the  third  and  most  plentiful  by 
black  and  white.  See  light,  eye,  retina,  vision,  color 
blindness;  cf.  afterimage. 

2.  A  particular  variety  of  the  above  quality  ;  as,  the  colors 
of  the  rainbow  ;  —  strictly,  excluding  black  and  white. 

3.  Complexion;  esp.,  the  hue  characteristic  of  good  health 
and  spirits ;  ruddy  complexion ;  —  said  also  of  the  flush 
caused  by  blushing. 

Give  color  to  my  pale  cheek.  Shak. 

4.  A  line  noticeable  as  being  other  than  that  regarded  as 
normal  or  prevalent,  or  other  than  black  or  white  ;  as,  to 
dress  in  colors.  Specif. :  a  Bot.  A  hue  other  than  green, 
b  The  hue  of  races  of  men  other  than  white,  esp.  of  ne¬ 
groes  ;  also,  formerly,  other  than  white  or  black. 

6.  That  which  is  used  to  give  color  ;  a  paint ;  a  pigment ; 
as,  oil  colors  or  water  colors. 

6.  pi.  A  distinguishing  colored  badge,  dress,  or  device,  as 
the  cognizance  of  a  knight,  a  rosette  or  ribbon  worn  by  ad¬ 
herents  of  a  political  party,  etc.  ;  as,  the  colors  of  a  rac« 
horse  (that  is,  of  the  cap  and  jacket  worn  by  the  jockey). 
7-  Chiefly  in  pi.  A  flag,  ensign,  etc.,  of  a  nation  flown  by  a 
ship,  or  of  a  body  of  infantry,  artillery,  or  engineers,  as  a 
regiment  or  battalion  ;  also,  the  regiment  or  the  service. 
The  flag  of  cavalry  is  not  called  color  but  statidard. 

The  word  color  implies  the  National  Color  and  includes  the  Reg¬ 
imental  Color  when  both  are  present.  U.  S.  Infantry  Drill  Regs. 

Each  [British J  regiment  or  battalion  is  supplied  with  a  royal  or 
King’s  color,  und  a  regimental  color.  The  former  is  a  Union  Jack 
and  the  latter  a  flug  of  the  same  color  as  the  facings  of  the  regi¬ 
ment.  Ar.  Int.  Encyc. 

3.  pi.  U.S.  A ary.  A  salute  to  the  flag  accompanied  by 
music  at  8  a.  m.  and  sunset,  at  hoisting  and  lowering  it. 

9.  An  ensign's  commission.  Obs. 

10-  Mining.  Valuable  mineral  ;  esp.,  gold  shown  by  wash¬ 
ing  earth  or  crushed  ore  in  a  pan  ;  also,  a  particle  of  the 
valuable  substance. 


11.  Outward  show  or  semblance,  esp.  such  as  covers  or 
hides  the  real  character  of  anything ;  aspect ;  guise ;  ap¬ 
pearance  ;  as,  color  of  law  ;  color  of  reason. 

They  had  let  down  the  boat  into  the  sea,  under  color  as  though 
they  would  have  cast  anchors  out  of  the  foresliip.  Acts  xxvii.30. 
That  he  should  die  is  worthy  policy  ; 

But  yet  we  want  a  color  for  his  death.  Shak. 

12.  An  appearance  or  pretense  taken  as  justification;  pre¬ 
text  ;  show  of  reason  ;  also,  formerly,  excuse  ;  disguise. 

Which  .  .  .  afforded  a  color  for  detaining  the  troops.  ./.  Mill 

13.  Shade  or  variety  of  character  ;  kind;  6pecies. 

Boys  and  women  are  for  the  most  part  cattle  of  this  color. 

Shak. 

14.  L  aw.  An  appearance  or  semblance  of  a  right,  author¬ 
ity,  office,  or  the  like;  thus,  formerly,  in  England  in  the 
common-law  pleading  by  confession  and  avoidance  it  was 
necessary  that  the  confession  should  give  color ,  that  is,  give 
or  credit  to  the  plaintiff  an  apparent  right,  which  was  to 
be  shown  insufficient  in  law  by  being  avoided,  thus  remov¬ 
ing  the  cause  from  the  jury  to  the  court.  This  color  was 
called  express  color  when  it  was  given  by  pleading  feigned 
matter  ;  implied  color  when  it  arose  only  from  the  nature 
of  the  defense. 

15.  Art  dm  Criticism,  a  The  tone,  scheme,  or  harmony 
of  colors  in  a  painting  ;  coloration  in  producing  effects ; 
as,  Tintoretto  is  a  master  of  color  ;  also,  in  an  engraving  or 
monochrome,  an  effect  of  coloration  produced  by  chiaros¬ 
curo.  b  Literature.  The  free  use  of  words  or  descriptions 
strong  in  concrete  suggestiveness  or  vivid  in  respect  to  the 


Of  or  pertaining  to  the  colon, 
co-lon'i-cal  (-Y-kdfl),  a.  [  L.  co¬ 
lonus  husbandman.]  Of  or  per¬ 
taining  to  husbandmen.  Obs. 
col  o-ni'tis  (khl'6-nT'tYs),  n. 
[NL.;  colon  +  -itis.]  =  COLITIS, 
col'o-niz  a-bletkOl'A-nTz'd-b’n, 
a.  See  -able.  —  coUo-niz'a^bil'- 
i-ty  (-bYl'Y-tYb  n. 
col'o-ny,  v.  t.  To  colonize.  Rare. 
colop.  colope.  +  COLl.op. 
col  o-pex-ot'o-my  ( k  6 1'6-p  S  k- 
sQt'o-mY),  n.  [See  colopex  ia  ; 
-tomy.]  Surg.  Fixation  of  the 
colon  by  incision  and  stitching. 


col'o-phane  <  k  u  l'6-l  a  n  >.  n. 
Also  col'o-phan.  [F.  colophane .] 
Colophony,  or  rosin, 
colophany .  Erroneous  for  COLO- 
PHONY. 

CoUo-pho'ni-an  (-f5'nY-tfn),  a. 
Of  or  pert,  to  Colophon,  ancient 
town  of  Ionia.  —  Colophonian 
gum  or  resin,  colophony.  —  CoD 
o-pho'ni-ac,  a.  Obs. 
coloppe.  f  COLLOP. 
col'o-quint.  Colocynth.  Obs. 
coUo-quin'tid  (k51'6-kwYn'tYd), 
col  o- quin' ti- da  (-tl-da;,  n.  = 
colocynth.  Shak. 


ale,  senate,  care,  am,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofa  ;  eve,  event,  find,  recent,  maker;  ice,  Ill;  old,  Sbey,  orb,  8dd,  sSft,  connect ; 

I  Foreign  Word.  +  Obsolete  Variant  of.  +  combined  with.  --  equals. 


use,  unite,  urn,  up,  circus,  menu  ; 
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images  which  they  arouse ;  as,  dialect  may  be  effectively 
employed  to  suggest  local  color,  c  Acoustics.  Timbre; 
clang,  d  Loosely,  the  characteristics  which  give  life,  vi¬ 
vacity,  reality,  or  imaginative  intensity  to  a  work  of  art. 

16.  pi.  Rhetorical  ornaments  ;  flue  phrases.  Obs.  Chaucer. 

17.  Phrenol.  The  organ  or  perceptive  faculty  supposed  to 
be  used  in  the  distinguishment  of  color. 

18.  Her.  See  tincture,  n.,  2. 

Syn.  — Color,  hue,  tint,  tinge,  shade.  In  nontechnical 
usage,  color  is  the  generic  term ;  as,  “  Walden  is  blue  at 
one  time  and  green  at  another.  .  .  .  Lying  between  the 
earth  and  the  heavens,  it  partakes  of  the  color  of  both  ” 
( Thoreau ).  Hue,  in  poetry  or  elevated  prose,  is  often  syn¬ 
onymous  with  color  ;  as,  “As  brown  in  hue  as  hazelnuts 
and  sweeter  than  the  kernels  ”  ( Shak.).  More  specifically, 
hue.  suggests  some  modification  of  color ;  as,  “  Their  shin¬ 
ing  green  has  changed  to  a  less  vivid  hue;  they  are  taking 
bluish  tones  here  and  there”  (Lafcadio  Heami).  Tint,  in 
common  usage,  suggests  a  slight  or  delicate  touching  with 
any  color  ;  as,  “  Faint  and  shadowy  in  the  pale  tint  he  had 
used  ”  {M.  Hewlett) ;  “  It  is  well  known  that  a  large  plate  of 
glass  will  have  a  green  tint  .  .  .  but  a  small  piece  of  the 
same  will  be  colorless  ”  ( Thoreau).  Tinge  implies  more  of 
interfusion  or  stain  than  tint;  as,  “The  water  .  .  .  imparts 
to  the  body  of  one  bathing  in  it  a  yellowish  tinge  ”  ( Tho¬ 
reau)  ;  “  Clouds  .  .  .  tinged  with  rose  by  the  setting  sun  ” 
( Ruskin ) ;  “  The  atmosphere  so  tinged  with  azure  that  what 
artists  call  the  middle  distance  partakes  also  of  that  hue  ” 
( T .  Hardy).  Shade  expresses  degree  of  color;  as,  “The 
dark  ultramarine  of  the  west  turns  a  shade  paler”  (J.  C. 
Van  Dyke).  Tinge  and  shade  are  used  fig.  in  t lie  sense  of 
trace,  touch,  trine,  “thought  ”  (cf.  taste,  turn,  vein);  as, 
a  tinge  of  sadness,  a  shade  less  cordial  than  usual, 
color,  or  colour,  of  office,  Law,  the  pretense  or  appearance  of 
official  authority  in  one  who,  being  an  officer  in  law  or 
fact,  is  without  the  authority  claimed.  —  c.  of  title,  Lau\  an 
apparent  but  invalid  title,  based  upon  a  written  instru¬ 
ment  or  record  ;  also,  the  instrument  itself.  Sometimes, 
an  apparent  ownership  claimed  by  adverse  possession. 
There  is  no  color  of  title  if  the  instrument  is  void  on  its 
face.  — off  c.,  not  of  the  ordinary  or  normal  color;  in  fig. 
use,  specif. :  a  Out  of  health  or  working  form  ;  not  quite 
one’s  self,  b  Of  Questionable  taste;  not  quite  proper; 
improper.  Slang ,  U.  S. 

col'or,  col'our  (kul'er),  v.  t.  ;  col'ored,  col'oured  (-erd); 
col'or-ing,  col'our-ing.  [F.  colorer .]  1.  To  change  or 
alter  the  hue  or  tint  of,  by  dyeing,  staining,  painting,  etc.  ; 
to  dye  ;  tinge  ;  paint ;  stain. 

2.  To  give  color  to  ;  to  imbue  with  color  or  enter  into  as 
a  dominant  or  enlivening  color  element ;  as,  masses  of 
golden  red  color  the  gray  prairies. 

3.  To  change  or  alter  as  if  by  dyeing  or  painting;  to 
misrepresent,  disguise,  or  give  a  false  appearance  to  ; 
usually,  to  give  a  specious  or  attractive  appearance  to  ;  to 
make  plausible  ;  to  gloss,  palliate,  or  excuse  ;  as,  the  facts 
irere  colored  by  his  prejudices;  — often  followed  by  out,  tip, 
$r  over. 

He  colors  the  falsehood  of  ./Eneas  by  an  express  command 
from  Jupiter  to  forsake  the  queen.  *  Dryden. 

4.  To  hide  by  means  of  pretense.  Ohs. 

That  by  his  fellowship  he  color  might 

Both  his  estate  and  love  from  skill  of  any  wight.  S/tensrr. 
J>.  To  imbue  with  a  distinguishing  quality  or  character 
jmalogops  to  color ;  also,  formerly,  to  embellish  with 
rhetorical  phrases. 

COl'or,  col'our,  v.  i.  To  acquire  or  change  color,  as  a 
meerschaum  ;  specif.  :  a  To  take  on  the  hue  of  ripeness, 
as  grapes  or  other  fruit,  b  To  turn  red,  esp.  in  the  face, 
as  in  blushing  ;  —  often  with  up. 

col'or  a  ble,  col'our  a  ble  (kul'er -ri-b’l),  a.  [Cf.  OF. 
colorable .]  1.  Capable  of  being  colored. 

2.  Specious ;  plausible;  having  an  appearance  of  truth, 
right,  or  justice  ;  also,  counterfeit  or  feigned ;  deceptive. 

Colorable  and  subtle  crimes,  that  seldom  are  taken  within  the 
walk  of  human  justice.  Hooker. 

Syn.  —  See  specious. 

—  col'or-a-bil'i-ty,  col'our  a  bil'i  ty  (-bTl'T-tT),  n.  — 
col'or-a-ble-ness,  col'our-a  ble  ness,  n.  —  col'or  a-bly, 
col'our  a-bly,  adv. 

COl'O-ra'dO  (k51'6-ra'do),  a.  [Sp.,  red.]  1.  Reddish;  — 
often  used  in  proper  names  of  rivers  or  creeks.  South- 
wester'll  U.  S. 

2.  Medium  in  color  and  strength  ;  —  said  of  cigars.  Cant. 

Col  o-ra'do,  n.  1.  One  of  the  States  of  the  United  States. 
2.  Oeol.  A  major  subdivision  of  the  Cretaceous  system  in 
the  western  interior  of  North  America.  See  geology,  Chari. 
Colorado  beetle,  the  potato  bug  (which  see).  —  C.  hemp,  a  fa- 
baceous  plant  ( Seshan  macrocarpa)  of  the  southwestern 
U.  S.  and  Mexico.  It  yields  a  strong  hemplike  fiber. 

col  0  ra'do  ite  (-it),  n.  Min.  Mercury  telluride,  HgTe, 
grayish  black  with  metallic  luster.  Sp.  gr.,  8.6.  It  is  found 
in  Colorado. 

COl'or-a'tlon  (kfiPer-a'slmn  :  k5l'o-ra'- ;  277),  n.  1.  Act  or 
art  of  coloring  ;  state  of  being  colored. 

2 .  Arrangement,  combination,  or  use  of  colors,  as  in  objects 
of  art,  or  in  animals  and  plants. 

The  females  .  .  .  resemble  each  other  in  their  general  type  of 
coloration.  Darwin. 

col'or-a-ture  (kul'er-«-tur ;  k51'o-ra-),  n.  [Cf.  G.  colora- 
tur,  fr.  LL.  coloratura .]  Music.  Florid  ornaments,  as  runs, 
trills,  or  rapid  passages  in  vocal  music. 

col'or-blind',  col'our-blind'  (kul'er-blind'),  a.  Affected 
with  color  blindness. 


color,  or  colour,  blindness.  Total  or  partial  inability  to 
distinguish  or  recognize  colors.  Color  blindness  is  usually 
partial  and  may  be :  a  Red-green  blindness,  when  these  tw  o 
colors  appear  gray.  This  is  called  deuteranopla,  or  green 
blindness,  when  the  brightest  part  of  the  spectrum  is  ihe 
normal  yellow,  and  protanopia,  or  red  blindness,  when  it 
is  the  normal  yellow-green,  b  Blue-yellow  blindness,  when 
these  colors  appear  gray,  while  red  and  green,  or  blue- 
green,  are  distinguished.  The  second  type  is  compara¬ 
tively  rare. 

color,  or  colour,  chart.  A  surface  of  various  colors  made 
identifiable  by  lines  of  reference, 
col'ored,  col'oured  (kul'erd),  a.  1 .  Having  color,  —  strict¬ 
ly,  exclusive  of  black  and  white  ;  also,  sometimes,  exclusive 
of  the  prevalent  or  normal  color,  as  in  Bot.,  of  green. 

2.  Having  color  in  the  complexion  ;  — usually  with  a  de¬ 
fining  word  ;  as,  fresh-co/ored. 

3.  Of  some  other  race  than  the  Caucasian  or  w  hite  ;  — spe¬ 
cif.  applied  to  negroes  or  persons  having  negro  blood  ;  as, 
a  colored  man  ;  the  colored  people. 

4.  Having  literary  color  ;  as,  a  highly  colored  description. 

5.  Specious;  plausible;  glossed  over;  made  to  appear 
well ;  also,  simulated  or  pretended. 

colored,  or  coloured,  corpuscles,  red  blood  corpuscles.  See 
blood.  —  c.  hearing,  chromtesthesia  involving  auditory  ele¬ 
ments.  —  C.  Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  See  Methodist,  n . 
col'or-er,  col'our-er  (kul'er-er),  n.  One  that  colors  or  uses 
colors  ;  as,  a  colorer  of  maps  ;  also,  formerly,  a  dissembler, 
color,  or  colour,  filter.  A  screen  of  some  medium,  as  col¬ 
ored  glass  or  a  colored  liquid,  which  allows  light  of  certain 
colors  only  to  pass  through.  It  is  used  in  pliototrichro-  i 
matic  printing,  etc. 

color,  or  colour,  guard.  The  guard  of  honor  which  car¬ 
ries  the  colors  of  an  organization.  In  the  United  States 
army  and  navy  a  color  guard  consists  of  a  noncommis¬ 
sioned  or  petty  officer,  bearing  the  national  colors,  and  two 
men.  If  a  regimental  or  squadron  color  is  paraded,  it  is 
borne  by  an  additional  noncommissioned  or  petty  officer. 
In  a  cavalry  regiment  it  is  called  guard  of  the  standard  and 
is  composed  of  four  noncommissioned  officers, 
col  or  il'ic  (kul'er-Tf'ik ;  k<51'o-rTf'- ;  277),  a.  [L.  color 
color  -j-  facer e  to  make  :  cf.  F.  color  i fique  Capable  of 

communicating  color  or  tint ;  loosely,  pertaining  to  color, 
col  or  im'e-ter  (kul'er-Tm'e-ter  ;  kbl'o-rlm'-),  n.  [color  -f- 
•meter.']  An  instrument  for  measuring  depth  of  color,  as 
of  a  liquid,  by  comparison  with  a  standard  ;  a  cliromometer. 
COl  or-im'e-try  (-e-trY),  n.  Quantitative  determination  of 
the  depth  of  color  of  a  substance ;  also,  a  method  of  quan¬ 
titative  chemical  analysis  based  upon  use  of  the  colorim¬ 
eter.  —  color-i-met'ric  (• -Y-mgt'rTk),  -ri-cal  (ri-kdl),  a. 
COl'or-ing,  col'our-ing  (kul'er-Tng),  p.  a.  That  colors, 
coloring,  or  colouring,  tool,  Seal  Engraving,  a  tool  for  cutting 
color  lines. 

col'or-ing,  col'our  ing,  n.  1.  Act  of  applying  color,  or  the 
eff  ect  so  produced  ;  coloration  ;  also,  that  which  produces 
color,  or  an  effect  analogous  to,  or  suggestive  of,  color. 

2  Change  of  appearance,  as  by  addition  of  color;  spe¬ 
cious  appearance  ;  show;  disguise;  misrepresentation. 

Tell  the  whole  story  without  coloring  or  gloss.  Compton  Reade. 
3.  The  effect  of  coloring  ;  ornamentation  or  work  in  color, 
col'or-ist,  col'our-ist,  n.  [Cf.  F.  coloriste .]  One  who 
colors ;  an  artist  who  excels  in  the  use  of  color ;  one  to 
whom  coloring  is  of  prime  importance, 
col'or-less,  col'our-less,  a.  1.  Without  color ;  specif. : 
a  Not  distinguished  by  any  hue;  dull;  transparent;  as, 
colorless  water,  b  Pallid  or  blanched,  as  complexion. 

2-  Without  distinctive  character  ;  specif.,  free  from  any 
manifestation  of  partial  or  peculiar  sentiment  or  feeling ; 
neutral ;  as,  a  judicial  decision  should  be  colorless. 
colorless,  or  colourless,  corpuscles,  leucocytes.  See  blood. 
color,  or  colour,  line,  a  The  line  of  social  distinction  be¬ 
tween  white  and  colored  races.  Chiefly  U.  S.  b  pi.  Fine 
lines  conventionally  denoting  a  particular  color  according 
to  disposition,  as  in  seal  engraving  or  in  heraldry, 
col'or-man,  col'our  man  (kfil'er-mXn),  n. ;  pi.  -men 
(-m8n).  A  colorer  or  dealer  in  colors;  a  vender  of  paints,  etc. 
color,  or  colour,  mixer.  Any  apparatus  for  blending  col¬ 
ors,  as  a  color  top. 

color,  or  colour,  pan.  Calico  Printing.  A  jacketed  vessel 
in  which  color  pastes  are  mixed, 
color,  or  colour,  party.  Mil.  Ill  the  British  service,  the 
color  guard  of  a  battalion,  — two  lieutenants  and  four  en¬ 
listed  men. 

color,  or  colour,  photography.  The  reproduction  of 
objects  in  their  natural  colors  by  photographic  processes. 
There  is  no  simple  process  for  doing  this.  The  best  results 
are  attained  by  taking  three  negatives  through  differently 
colored  screens,  preparing  positives,  and  arranging  the 
latter,  each  with  its  appropriate  screen,  so  that  the  three 
images  are  recombined.  The  same  principle  is  now  widely 
used  in  a  photomechanical  process  known  as  the  three- 
color  process,  or  the  process  of  trichromatic  (strictly,  pho- 
totrichromatic)  printing,  in  which  the  three  negatives  are 
used  to  produce  three  plates,  and  the  superimposed  print¬ 
ings  from  these,  made  with  red,  yellow,  and  blue  ink  re¬ 
spectively,  form  a  print  in  natural  colors, 
color,  or  colour,  screen.  A  transparent  colored  screen 
for  suitably  modifying  the  action  of  light  upon  a  photo¬ 
graphic  plate  ;  —  called  also  ray  filter. 
color,  or  colour,  sergeant-  A  sergeant  who  carries  or 
attends  the  colors. 

color,  or  colour,  tone.  Hue.  See  color,  >?.,  1. 
color,  or  colour,  top.  A  top  provided  with  colored  disks 
for  blending  colors, in  any  desired  proportions,by  w  hirling. 


COl'or-y,  col'our-y  (kuPer-T),  a.  1.  Aboundiug  in  or 

characterized  by  color.  Colloq. 

2.  Com.  Having  a  color  indicating  good  quality,  as  coffee, 
co-los'sal  (ko-15s'rtl),  a.  [Cf.  F.  colossal,  L.  colosseus. 
See  colossus.]  Of  the  size  of  a  colossus  ;  pertaining  to  a 
colossus  ;  gigantic  ;  huge.  “  A  colossal  stride.”  Motley. 
Syn.  —  See  monstrous. 

colossal  order,  Arch.,  an  order  extending  in  height  beyond 
one  interior  story  ;  especially  one  in  which  the  columns 
or  pilasters  reach  from  the  basement  to  nearly  the  top  of 
the  wall.  — in  c.,  in  magnified  or  gigantic  mode  or  con¬ 
dition  of  being. 

As  in  dreams,  so  in  the  scarcely  less  fluid  events  of  the  world, 
every  man  sees  himself  in  colossal,  without  knowing  that  it  is 
himself.  Emt  rson . 

Col  os-se'um  (kSl'd-se'Mm),  n.  Also  Col'i  so'um  ( k<51'T-). 
[Neut.,  fr.  L.  colosseus ,  gigantic,  fr.  colossus  a  colossus.] 
An  amphitheater  built  by  Vespasian  and  Titus  about  80 
a.  d.,  in  great  part  still  standing  southeast  of  the  Forum 


Colosseum  at  Rome. 


in  Rome;  —  often  used  as  a  name  for  theaters,  etc.,  and 
formerly  applied  to  any  Roman  amphitheater.  The  Colos¬ 
seum  is  an  elliptical  structure  measuring  about  fil5  by  510  feet 
externally.  It  consists  of  rings  of  arched  brick  galleries  covered 
within  by  slopes  containing  rows  of  seats  which  were  incrusted 
with  marble.  Beneath  the  arena  are  the  vaults  that  were  used 
for  the  attendants,  gladiators,  beasts,  etc. 

While  Rtanas  the  Coliseum,  Rome  shall  stand  ; 

When  falls  the  Coliseum ,  Rome  shall  fall  ; 

And  when  Rome  falls,  —  the  world.  Byron. 

Co-los'si-an  (k6-15sh'T-dn  ;  -15sh'dn),  a.  Of  or  pertaining 
to  Colossoe,  an  ancient  city  of  Phrygia  in  Asia  Minor,  where 
was  an  early  Christian  church. 

Co-los'si-an.  n.  1.  A  native  or  inhabitant  of  Coloss®  ;  esp., 
a  member  of  its  Christian  church. 

2.  pi.  The  Epistle  to  the  Colossians.  See  New  Testament, 
Table. 

co-los'sus  (ko-15s'ws),  n. ;  pi.  L.  -si  (-1),  E.  -suseb  (siis-Sz  ; 
-Tz).  [L.,  fr.  Gr.  koAo<t<t6<;.]  1.  A  statue  of  gigantic  size  ; 
—  esp.  applied  to  certain  famous  statues  in  antiquity ;  as, 
the  Colossus  of  Nero  in  Rome. 

He  doth  bestride  the  narrow  world 

Like  a  colossus  [alluding  to  the  Colossus  of  Rhodes].  Shak. 
2  Anything  of  gigantic  size  or  overawing  greatness. 
Colossus  of  Rhodes,  the  statue  of  Apollo  at  Rhodes  made  by 
Chares  about  280  b.  c. 

His  chief  work  was  the  statue  of  the  Sun,  which,  under  the 
name  of  the  Colossus  of  Rhodes,  was  celebrated  as  one  of  the 
seven  wonders  of  the  world.  Its  height  was  upwards  of  105  Eng¬ 
lish  feet.  It  stood  at  the  entrance  of  the  harbor  of  Rhodes  (about 
280-224  b.  <  .].  but  there  is  no  authority  for  the  statement  that  its 
legs  extended  over  the  mouth  of  the  harbor.  Dr.  W.  Smith. 

CO  los'tric  (ko-15s'trTk)  I  a.  Med.  Pertaining  to,  or 

CO  los'trous  (ko-15s'trws)  j  caused  by,  the  colostrum. 

CO  los'trum  (-trwin),  n.  [L.,  beestings.]  1.  The  first 
milk  secreted,  up  to  a  few  days  after  delivery.  See  milk  ; 
cf.  beestings. 

2.  Med.  A  mixture  of  turpentine  and  the  yolk  of  an  egg, 
formerly  used  as  an  emulsion. 

CO-lot'O-my  (k$-15t'o-mT),  n.  [Gr.  ko\ov  colon  -j-  -tomy.] 
Surg.  An  operation  for  opening  the  colon. 

-CO-IOUS  (-ko-liis),  -cole  (-kol),  -co-line  (-ko-lin  ;  -lTn). 
[L.  colere  to  inhabit.]  Suffixes  used  to  denote  inhabiting , 
growing  or  living  in,  on,  or  among  ;  as,  arenirfl/ow$,  saxic- 
olous,  areni cole,  corti cole,  arboric  oline,  saxi coline,  etc. 

COl-pi'tls  (k51-pl'tts),  71.  [NL.  See  colpo-  ;  -itis.]  Med. 
Inflammation  of  the  vagina. 

col'po-  (k<51'p$-),  colp-.  [Gr.  ko\tto<;  the  womb.]  Com¬ 
bining  form  used  in  anatomy,  medicine,  etc.,  to  indicate 
connection  with,  or  relation  to,  the  vagina. 

col'po  cele  (-sel),  n.  [colpo-  -f-  - cele. ]  Med.  Vaginal  her¬ 
nia  or  tumor. 

col'po-plasty  (-pl&s'ti),  n.  [colpo-  -f-  -plasty. ]  Plastic 
surgery  of  the  vagina.  —  col  po-plas'tic  (-plSs'tik),  a. 

COl'por-rha'gi  a  (k51'pd-ra'jT-d),  n.  [NL.  ;  colpo-  -j-  - rha - 
gw.]  Med.  Vaginal  hemorrhage. 

col  por'rha  phy  (k51-p5r'd-fT),  n.  [colpo-  -j-  -rhaphy.] 
Surg.  Operation  of  narrowing  the  vagina  by  suture. 

colpor-rhe'a  (k51'pd-re'd),  n.  [NL.  ;  colpo-  -f-  -rhea.] 
Med.  Mucous  discharge  from  the  vagina. 

col'portage  (kSl'por'taj ;  kol'por'tazh' ;  277),  n.  [F.] 
A  colporteur’s  work. 

COl'por'teur  (kbl'por'ter  ;  kol'por'tfir' ;  277),  n.  [F.  col¬ 
porteur  one  who  carries  on  his  neck,  fr.  colporter  to  carry 
on  one’s  neck  ;  col  (L.  collurn)  neck  -|-  porter  (L.  portare) 
to  carry.]  A  hawker;  specif.,  one  who  distributes  or 
sells  religious  tracts  and  books. 


color,  j*  CHOLER. 
coPo-ra'dase'  (kOPo-ra'das'),  n. 
See  PETKOORA  PIIY. 

col'or-ant  (kal'Sr-rtnt),  n.  [Cf. 
F.  colorant ,  p.  pr.]  A  coloring 
matter  ;  a  dve  or  pigment, 
col'or-ate  (-St),  a.  [L.  colora- 
tus.]  Colored.  Obs. 
color-a'tion-al  (-a'shrln-dd),  a. 
Of,  pertaining  to,  or  depending 
on,  coloration.  —  coPor-a'tion- 
al-ly,  adv. 

||coqo-ra-tu'ra(  k^lo-rii-tc’jo'ni), 

n.  [It.]  Colorature. 

color,  or  colour,  bearer.  One 

who  hears  the  colors  ;  an  officer 

or  soldier  who  carries  a  flag  or 

standard. 

«olor,  or  colour,  chest.  N a  u  t. 
A  chest  for  signal  flags, 
color,  or  colour,  circle.  A  circu¬ 
lar  figure  designed  to  illustrate 
the  laws  of  color  mixture, 
color,  or  colour,  company.  The 
company  with  which  the  colors 
ordinarily  remain,  usually  the 
original  right  center  company. 


color,  or  colour,  constant.  See 
color,  n.,  1.  [tor,  7i.,  4  a.  I 
color,  <>r  colour,  doctor.  —  i>oc-| 

co'lo-rec-ti'tiscko^fi-rgk-tl'tTB), 

n.  [NL.  See  colon  ;  rectum  ; 
-itis.]  Med.  Inflammation  of 
the  colon  and  rectum, 
col'or-in.  col'or-ine  (kfil'Jr-tn  ; 
-en),  71.  A  madder  extract  which 
was  used  as  a  coloring  matter. 
coKor-ish.  col'our-ish,  v.  t.  To 
give  color  to.  Obs. 
colbr-is'tic.col  our-is'tic  ( kil  V- 
Pr-Is'tlk),  a.  Of  or  pertaining 
to  a  colorist  or  coloring, 
col'or-ize,  col'our-ize  (kfil'Pr- 
Tz),  v.  t.  To  color.  Rare.  —  col'- 
or-i  za'tion.  col  our-  (-’T-za'- 
Bh»7n  ;  -T-za'-),  n.  Rare. 
col'or  lesa-ly,  col'our-,  adr.  of 
COLORLESS.  [-NESS.  I 

col'or-less-nesB.  col'our-,  71.  See| 
col'or-like,  col'our  like,  a. Well- 
colored  ;  brilliant.  Obs. 
color,  or  colour,  mixture.  See 

COLOR.  W.,1.  [CUTCHEON,  1.1 

color,  or  colour,  point.  See  ks-| 


color,  or  colour,  printing.  Print¬ 

ing  in  colors. 

color,  or  colour,  salute.  A  sa¬ 
lute  made  by  dipping  the  colors, 
color,  or  colour,  sentinel.  A 

sentinel  placed  over  the  colors 
and  stacks  while  the  latter  are 
being  formed. 

color,  or  colour,  striker.  One 

who  makes  colors,  esp.  chemi¬ 
cal  colors.  [get,  71.,  4. 1 

color,  or  colour,  target.  SeeTA  r-  | 
color,  or  colour,  triangle.  Op¬ 
tics.  A  triangular  diagram  ex¬ 
hibiting  the  relations  of  the  pri¬ 
mary  and  mixed  colons, 
codo-ru'bi-a  (ko'lfi-roo'hY-d),  n. 
[Sp.  co/a  tail  +  rubio ,  f.  ruoia, 
red.]  The  yellowtail  ( Ocyurus 
chrysurus).  Porto  Rico. 
color,  or  colour,  wheel.  Awheel 
for  blending  colors  on  the  same 
principle  as  the  color  top. 
co-loss'  (ku-lOs'),  n.  [Cf.  F. 
colosse .]  =  COLOSSUS.  Archaic. 
col  os-sal'i-ty  (kOlM-sftl'Y-tY), 
n.  Colossal  character.  Rare. 


co-los'sal  ize.  r.  t.  See-iZE. 

co-los'sal  ly.  adv.  of  colossal. 
Co-los'se.  Co-los'sae  (kO-lbs'e). 
Bib. 

||  co-lo8se' (kr»-15s'),  77.  [F.]  = 
colossus.  ^Colossal.  I 

coPos  se'an  (kOl'A-se'rtn),  a.| 
C0-l08'Bi.  77.,  pi.  of  colossus. 
co-los'sic  (kb-lOs'Yk),  a.  Co¬ 
lossal.  Obs. 

Col'os-soch'e-lyB  (k51'<7-s5k'P- 
lYs),  7?.  [NL.  ;  Gr.  7coAo<7<r<k 
colossus  -I-  tortoise.] 

Paleon.  A  genus  of  gigantic  Pli¬ 
ocene  tortoises  of  India  now  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  genus  Testudo. 
Co-lo8'su8-wisc/  (-wTz/),  adv. 
Astride;  —  from  the  popular  mis¬ 
conception  concerning  the  Co¬ 
lossus  of  Rhodes.  Shak. 

co  los'to  my  (kC-18s't8-mY),  n. 
[Gr.  koAoc  colon  -f  stomp.'] 
An  operation  for  making  a  per¬ 
manent  opening  into  the  colon, 
col  os-tra'tion  (k  bl'd  s-tra'- 
sh?7n),  77.  [L .  colost  ratio.)  Med. 
Disease  in  new-born  children. 


ascribed  to  the  effects  of  the 

colostrum. 

colostrum  corpuscles.  Physiol. 
Cells  in  the  colostrum,  supposed 
to  be  degenerated  central  cells 
of  the  mammary  alveoli, 
colour.  +  CHOLER,  COLLAR, 
col'our.  col'our-arble,  col  our- 
a'tion,  col'our-er.  etc.  Vars.  of 

COLOR,  COLORABLE,  etc. 
co-love',  t.  Jr  i.  See  co-,  1. 
colowe.  +  COI.LOW. 
colowre  ***color,  [Ireland.  I 
colp  ( kolp).  Var.  of  collop.| 
coPpach  heif'er  (kOl'piiK). 
[  I r. ]  A  yearling  heifer.  Cf.  col- 
pindach. 

col'pack.  +  CALPAC. 
col-pen'chy-ma  (k  B  1-p  £  q'k  Y- 
md),  7i.  [NL.  ;  Gr.  tcoAtto?  a 
fold  -f  -enchyma.)  Bot.  Tissue 
composed  of  sinuous  cells.  Rare. 
col  peu-ryn'ter  (k5  l'pfl-r  I  n'- 
tCr),  77.  [colpo-  -f  Gr.  evpveeiv 
to  dilate.)  Med.  A  distensible 
bag  used  in  colpeurysis. 
col  peu'ry-sls  (k51-pQ'rY-sYs),  n. 


[NL.  See  colpecrynter.]  Med. 

The  dilating  of  the  vagina, 
colpheg.  +  COLA  PH  IZE. 

II  col'pln-dach  (kfil'pYn-daK), n. 
[Cf.  lr.  &  Gael,  colpach  heifer, 
colpa  full-grown  cow.]  In  the 
early  tribal  law  of  Scotland,  a 
full-grown  heifer  or  young  cow. 
coPpo-hy  per-pla'si-a  (kbPpS- 
hl  pSr-pla'zhY-d ;  -zY-d),  ti. 

[NL.  ;  colpo-  +  hyperplasia.] 
Med.  Abnormal  growth  of  the 
vaginal  mucous  membrane. 
coPpo-per  i-ne'o-plas  ty  ( -p6r-Y- 
ne'o-pl!lB/tY),  n.  [cohto-  -f  per¬ 
ineoplasty.]  Surg.  Plastic  sur¬ 
gery  of  thevnginaand  perineum. 
coPpo-per'i-ne-or'rha  phy  (-nf- 
8r'a-fY ).  n.  [ colpo-  +  perineor¬ 
rhaphy.]  Surg.  Operation  of 
suturing  the  ruptured  vagina 
and  perineum. 

col  pop-to'sis  ( kbPpBp-tS'sYs), 
ti.  [NL.  ;  colpo-  -f  Gr.  a 

falling.]  Prolapse  of  the  vagina, 
col'por  ter  (kbl'p5r't5r).  Var. 

of  COLPORTEUR. 


food,  foot ;  out,  oil ;  chair ;  go  ;  sing,  iqk  ;  then,  thin ;  nature,  verdure  (250) ;  K  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144) ;  boN  ;  yet ;  zh  =  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Guide. 
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COl-pot'O-my  (k51-p5t'o-niT),  n.  [ colpo -  -J-  -tomy.']  Surg. 
Incision  of  the  vagina. 

COlt  (kolt),  n.  [ME.  colt  a  young  horse,  ass,  or  camel,  AS. 
colt;  cf.  Sw.  dial,  kullt  a  boy,  lad.]  1.  The  young  of  the 
horse,  or  of  animals  of  the  horse  kind,  as  the  ass  or  zebra; 
in  Scripture,  also,  the  young  of  the  camel;  sometimes,  dis¬ 
tinctively,  the  young  male,  filly  being  the  female.  Cf. 
foal.  Among  horse  fanciers  it  is  usual  to  reckon  the  age 
of  colts  from  some  arbitrary  date,  as  frofn  January  1,  or 
May  1,  of  the  year  of  foaling. 

2.  In  various  specific  uses,  mostly  slang  or  cant :  One  re¬ 
sembling  a  colt,  esp.  in  the  characteristics  of  youth  and  in¬ 
experience  ;  as:  a  Sports.  A  young  professional,  b  The 
barrister  who  attends  a  sergeant  at  law  at  his  induction. 

Ox/.  E.  D. 

3.  A  lascivious  or  wanton  person.  Obs. 

4.  Naut.  A  short  rope  knotted  or  having  something 
heavy  attached  to  the  end,  as  that  formerly  used  as  an 
instrument  of  punishment  in  the  navy.  Obs. 

colt,  v.  t.  1.  To  horse  ;  to  get  with  young.  Shak. 

2.  To  befool.  Obs.  Shak. 

3.  To  beat  with  a  colt,  or  knotted  rope.  Obs. 

COlt,  v.  i.  To  frisk  or  frolic  like  a  colt ;  to  act  licentiously 
or  wantonly.  Obs.  Spenser. 

Colt  automatic  machine  gun.  [After  Samuel  Colt , 
American  inventor.]  A  machine  gun  in  which,  after  the 
projectile  has  attained  its  maximum  velocity,  the  powder 
gases  are  utilized  to  work  automatically  the  firing,  eject¬ 
ing,  and  reloading  mechanism.  The  gases,  acting  through 
a  small  radial  vent  in  the  forward  part  of  the  heavy  bar¬ 
rel,  impinge  upon  a  piston,  and  throw  down  a  lever  which 
is  returned  again  to  position  by  the  action  of  the  springs. 
Cartridges  are  fed  automatically  from  belts  coiled  in  boxes 
attached  to  the  breech  casing  and  moving  with  it. 

COl'ter  (kol'ter),  7i.  Also  coul'ter.  [AS.  cutter ,  fr.  L. 
culter  plowshare,  knife.  Cf.  cutlass.]  A  knife  or  cutter 
attached  to  the  beam  of  a  plow  to  cut  the  sward,  in  ad¬ 
vance  of  the  plowshare  and  moldboard.  See  plow,  Illust. 
COlt'ish  (kSl'tlsh),  a.  Like,  or  pertaining  to,  a  colt ;  wan¬ 
ton;  frisky.  —  colt'ish-ly,  adv.  —  colt 'ish  ness,  n. 

He  was  all  coltish ,  full  of  ragery.  Chaucer. 

Colt  pistol-  A  self-loading  or  semi-automatic  pistol  with 
removable  magazine  in  the  handle  holding  seven  car¬ 
tridges.  The  recoil  extracts  and  ejects  the  empty  cartridge 
case,  and  reloads  ready  for  another  shot.  Called  also 
Brou'ning,a,ndColt-Bi'ow?iing, pistol.  See  automatic,  Illust. 
COlt'plx  le,  COlt'piX  y  (kolt'pik'sT),  n.  A  kind  of  mis¬ 
chievous  sprite  or  hobgoblin,  sometimes  said  to  appear  as 
a  ragged  colt  and  mislead  men  or  horses  iuto  bogs,  etc. 
Colt  revolver.  Firearms.  A  revolver  made  according  to 
a  system  using  a  patented  revolving  cylinder,  holding  six 
cartridges,  patented  by  Samuel  Colt,  an  American  inven¬ 
tor,  in  1835.  With  various  modifications,  it  has  for  many 
years  been  the  standard  for  the  United  States  army, 
colts'foot'  (kolts'fdbt'),  n.  a  A  perennial  asteraceous  herb 
( Tussilago  farfara)  with  large  cordate  leaves  and  yellow 
heads  of  flowers  appearing  before  the  leaves.  It  is  employed 
in  medicine  in  pulmonary  affections,  b  The  wild  ginger 
(Asarum  canadense).  c  The  plant  Galax  aphylla.  U.  S. 
d  In  the  West  Indies,  apiperaceous  plant  (Heckeriaveltata). 
colt’s  tooth.  1.  One  of  the  first  set  of  teeth  of  a  horse. 

2.  Youthful  wantonness;  “  wild  oats.” 

Your  colt's  tooth  is  not  cast  yet.  Shak. 

3.  =  wolf’s  tooth  (in  horses). 

Col'u-ber  (k51'u-ber),  n.  [L.,  serpent.]  Zool.  An  exten¬ 
sive  genus  of  nonpoisonous  snakes,  type  of  the  family  Colu- 
bridae  ;— formerly  used  in  a  much  wider  sense,  including 
even  poisonous  species  in  thp  classification  of  Linnaeus. 
Co-lu'bri-daB  (ko-lu'brT-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.  See  Coluber.] 
Zool.  A  family  of  snakes  to  which  very  different  limits 
have  been  assigned.  The  name  has  usually  been  applied  to 
a  group  of  aglyphodont  nonpoisonous  snakes  of  small  or 
middle  size,  which  is  represented  by  a  large  number  of 
species  in  the  Northern  Hemisphere  and  of  which  the 
familiar  black,  milk,  and  garter  snakes  of  North  America 
and  the  ringed  snake  of  Europe  are  examples.  By  some 
writers  these  snakes  are  regarded  only  as  a  subfamily 
called  Colubrinse ,  and  the  family  Colubridae  is  enlarged  to 
contain  also  the  venomous  snakes  of  the  groups  Opis- 
thoglypha  and  Proteroglypha.  Even  in  its  most  restricted 
sense  it  is  by  far  the  largest  family  of  snakes.  —  COl'U- 
brid  <k51'u-brTd),  a.  &  n. 

CO-lu'tori  form  (-f6rm),  a.  [L.  coluber  serpent  -f-  -/orm.] 
Zool.  Colubrine  ;  specif.,  of  or  pert,  to  the  Colubriformes. 
Co-lu'bri-for'mes  (-fdr'mez)  In.  pi.  [NL.]  Zool.  A  group 
Co-lu  bri-for'ml-a  (-f6r'mT-a)  J  of  snakes  more  or  less 
nearly  equivalent  to  Colubrina. 

CoPu-bri'na  (kbl'u-bri'na),  n.  pi.  [NL.  See  colubrine.] 
Zool.  A  superfamily  or  suborder  of  snakes  nearly  or  ex¬ 
actly  equivalent  to  Aglyphodontia  and  consisting  of  non¬ 
poisonous  forms  In  some  classifications  the  poisonous 
Proteroglypha  are  included. 

Col  u-bri'na,  n.  [NL.]  Boi.  A  genus  of  tropical  Ameri¬ 
can  rliamnaceous  shrubs  or  small  trees,  having  lowers  with 
spreading  sepals  and  involute  petals. 

col'u-brine  (kol'u-brln;  -brin),  a.  [L .  colubrinus.']  1.  Pert, 
to,  or  like,  a  snake  ;  hence,  cunning ;  crafty.  Johnson. 
2.  Zool.  Of  or  pert,  to  the  subfamily  Colubrinae,  the  family 
Colubridae,  or  the  suborder  Colubrina.  Owing  to  the  vari¬ 
ous  limits  assigned  to  these  groups,  the  meaning  of  colu - 
bi'ine  is  very  indefinite.  It  usually  designates  the  aglyph¬ 
odont  nonpoisonous  snakes,  of  which  the  familiar  harm¬ 
less  snakes  of  Europe  and  North  America  are  examples. 
CO-lu'gO  (ko-loo'go),  n.  [Prob.  an  aboriginal  name.]  The 
so-called  flying  lemur.  See  under  flying. 

Co-lum'ba  (ko-lum'bd),  n.  [L.,  dove.]  1.  Zool.  An  ex¬ 
tensive  genus  consisting  of  the  typical  pigeons.  It  in¬ 
cludes  the  rock  dove  (C.livia)  from  which  the  domestic 
pigeons  are  derived,  and  the  band-tailed  pigeon  <  C.  fasciata) 
of  the  western  United  States. 

2.  Hence :  a  [/.  c.]  Eccl.  A  medieval  dove-shaped  vessel 
for  the  sacrament,  b  {gen.  Columb.e.)  Astron.  A  south¬ 


ern  constellation  adjoining  Canis  Major;  the  Dove;  — 
called  also  Columba  Noachi ,  Colombo  Nose ,  or  Noah's  Dove. 
Co-lum'bae  (ko-lum'be),  n.pl.  [L.,  doves.]  Z ool.  The  order 
or  suborder  of  schizognathous  altricial  birds  consisting  of 
the  doves  and  pigeons  and  the  extinct  dodo  and  solitaire, 
col  um-ba'ri  urn  (k5Ffiin-ba'rT-fim),  n. ;  L.pl.  -baria  (  a). 
[L.,  fr.  columba  a  dove.]  1.  ltom.  Antiq.  A  dovecote  or 
pigeon  house. 

2.  A  structure  of  vaults  lined  with  recesses  for  cinerary 
urns,  as  in  Roman  catacombs  and  modern  crematories ; 
also,  pi.,  the  niches  in  such  a  structure, 
col'um-ba-ry  (kbl'fim-ba-rT),  n.  ;  pi.  -ries  (-rTz).  [See  col¬ 
umbarium.]  A  dovecote  ;  a  pigeon  house.  Sir  T.  Browne. 
CO-lum'bate  (ko-lum'bat),  n.  A  salt  of  columbic  acid. 
Col'um-batz  fly  or  midge  (kbl'fim-bSts).  [From  Colum- 
batz ,  for  Servian  Golubac ,  near  Pozarevacon  the  Danube.] 
A  small  fly  ( Simulium  columbatczense)  similar  in  habits  to 
the  buffalo  gnat  of  America,  and  sometimes  very  destruc¬ 
tive  in  the  Danube  valley. 

Col  um-bePla  (kfiFfim-bll'a),  n.  [NL.,  dim.  of  L.  columba 
a  dove  ;  —  from  a  fancied  resemblance,  in  color  and  form,  of 
some  species.]  Zool.  A  genus  of  small  rachiglossate  gas¬ 
tropods  with  thick,  fusiform  shell,  abundant  in  tropical 
seas.  Some  species,  as  Columbella  mercatoida ,  were  for¬ 
merly  used  as  shell  money.  • 

Co-lum'bl-a  (ko-lum'bi-fi),  n.  America  ;  the  United  States; 
—  a  poetical  appellation  given  in  honor  of  Columbus,  the 
discoverer. 

Columbia  chub.  A  small  cyprinoid  fish  (Mylocheilus  cau- 
I'inus)  of  the  streams  and  lakes  of  the  northwestern  United 
States  and  British  Columbia. 

CO-lum'bi-ad  (ko-lum'bl-Sd),  n.  [From  Columbia,  the 
United  States.  See  -iad.]  1.  [cop.1  An  epic  of  America. 
Epics  so  entitled  have  been  written  by  Mme.  du  Boccage, 
J.  L.  Moore,  and  J.  Barlow. 

2.  Ordnance.  A  heavy,  long-chambered,  muzzle-loading 
gun,  very  thick  behind  the  trunnions,  designed  for  throw¬ 
ing  shells  and  shot  at  high  angles  of  elevation  if  necessary. 
It  was  invented  by  Colonel  George  Bomford,  U.  S.  A.,  and 
was  much  used  in  the  war  of  1812  between  the  United  States 
and  Great  Britain.  It  was  succeeded  by  the  Rodman 
gun,  and  both  were  rendered  obsolete  by  the  invention  of 
modern  rifled  guns. 

Co-lurn'bi  an  (-an),  a.  [From  Columbia.]  Of  or  pertain¬ 
ing  to  the  United  States,  or  America,  or  Christopher  Co¬ 
lumbus,  the  discoverer. 

Columbian  spirit,  a  purified  form  of  w  ood  alcohol. 
CO-lum'bi-an,  n.  Print.  A  size  of  type.  See  type. 

This  is  Columbian  type. 

co-lum'bic  (ko-lum'bik),  a.  [From  columbo  ;  see  columbo 
wood.]  Pertaining  to,  or  derived  from,  the  calumba  root, 
columbic  acid,  Ora.  Chem.,  a  bitter  yellow  amorphous  sub¬ 
stance  extracted  from  calumba. 

co-lum'bic,  a.  [From  columbium.]  Chem.  Pertaining  to, 
or  containing,  columbium. — columbic  acid,  any  of  various 
acids  derived  from  columbic  oxide,  Cb^Or,,  and  known  in 
the  form  of  their  salts,  the  columbales  or  niobates,  as 
K8Cb,.Oi<.,  K<|Cb>07,  NaiuCbnOjiM,  etc. 

Co-lum'bi-das  (-bi-de),  v.  pi.  [NL.  See  Columba.]  Zool. 
The  family  consisting  of  the  cloves  and  pigeons.  See  pigeon. 
coFum-bii'er-ous  (kBFfim-bTf'er-fis),  a.  [ columbium  -f- 
-JerousJ]  Producing  or  containing  columbium. 

COl'um  bine  (kol'fim-bm  ;  -bin),  a.  [L.  columbinus,  fr. 
columba  dove  :  cf.  F.  colombin. ]  Of  or  pert,  to  a  dove ; 
dovelike  ;  dove-colored.  ilColumbine  innocency.  ”  Bacon. 
COl'um-bine  (kSl'fim-bln),  n.  [LL.  columbine,  L.  colum- 
binus  dovelike,  fr.  columba  dove, 
cf.  F.  colombine.  Peril,  so  called 
from  the  beaklike  spurs  of  its 
flowers.]  Any  ranunculaceous 
plant  of  the  genus  Aquilegia, 
esp.  the  garden  columbine  (.4. 
vulgaris ),  or  the  red  columbine 
(.4.  canadensis), oi  eastern  North 
America.  See  Aquilegia. 

CO-lum'bite  (ko-lum'bit),  n.  [See 
columbium.]  Min.  An  iron  co- 
lumbate,  Fe(CbOs)2,  often  con¬ 
taining  manganese,  and  grading 
into  tantalite.  It  is  black,  and 
has  a  bright  submetallic  luster. 

H.,  6.  Sp.  gr.,  5. 4-6.5. 
co-lum'bi-um (-bT-wm), n.  [NL., 
fr.  Columbia  the  United  States.] 

Chem.  A  metallic  element  of  _  ,  .  .  ,  . 

steel-gray  color  and  brilliant  lus-  Columbine  can' 

ter,  found  combined  in  various 

rare  minerals.  Tantalum,  which  it  closely  resembles  chem¬ 
ically,  is  usually  associated  with  it.  The  chief  valence  of 
columbium  is  five.  Sp.  gr.,  12.7.  Symbol,  Cb  (or  Nb) ; 
atomic  weight,  93.1.  It  was  discovered  in  1801  by  Hatchett 
in  columbite  from  America  and  by  him  named  columbium  ; 
it  was  l rediscovered  in  1844  by  Rose,  who  called  it  niobium. 
The  former  name  is  displacing  the  latter  among  chemists, 
except  perhaps  in  Germany. 

co-lum'boid  (-boid),  a.  [L.  columba  dove  -f  -oid.]  Zool. 

Pertaining  to,  or  resembling,  the  pigeons. 

CO-lum'bO  wood  (kci-lum'bo).  [From  Colombo,  Ceylon.] 
An  East  Indian  menispermaceous  plant  ( Coseinium  fer/e- 
stratum)  possessing  a  bitter  property,  and  used  medicinally 
like  calumba,  whence  it  is  often  called  false  calumba. 
COFu-mel'la  (kbl'u-mSl'a),  n. ;  pi.  -l.«  (-e).  [L.,  dim.  of 

columen  column.  See  column.]  1.  Bot.  a  In  certain 
seed  plants,  a  carpophore.  See  carpophore,  Illust.  b  In 
mosses,  the  axis  of  the  sporogonium,  consisting  of  sterile 
tissue,  c  A  similar  axis  in  the  sporangia  of  certain  fungi. 
2.  Anat.  &  Zool.  Any  of  various  parts  likened  to  a  col¬ 
umn  ;  as  a  The  epipterygoid  bone  of  the  skull  of  many 


lizards  (COFu-mel'la  cra'ni-i  [kra'nl-I])  [NL.].  b  The  bony 
or  partly  cartilaginous  rod,  often  composed  of  several  dis¬ 
tinct  parts,  connecting  the  tympanic  membrane  with  the 
internal  ear  in  birds  and  many  reptiles  and  amphibians 
(coFu-mel'la  au'ria  [6'rTs])  [NL.].  c  The  bony  central 

axis  of  the  cochlea,  d  The  central  column  or  axis  of  a 
spiral  univalve  shell,  e  The  central  pillar  in  the  calyx  of 
many  corals,  etc. 

3.  Arch.  A  colonnette  or  baluster. 

COl  u-mePlar  (k5Fu-m61'fir),  a.  [L.  columellaris  pillar- 
shaped.]  Zool.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  columella ;  columel- 
liform. 

columellar  lip,  Zool.,  the  internal  lip  of  a  gastropod  shell. 

Col  u  mel'li  a  (-mSl'T-fi),  n.  [NL.,  after  L.  J.  M.  Colu¬ 
mella,  Roman  agricultural  writer.]  Bot.  A  genus  of  bit¬ 
ter  evergreen  shrubs  including  two  Peruvian  species,  consti¬ 
tuting  the  family  Columelliaceae  (order  Polemoniales), 
and  having  small  yellow  pentamerous  flowers  with  tw'O 
stamens.  They  are  used  locally  as  a  cure  for  fever. 

CoPu-mel  li-a'co  £9  (-a'se-e),  n.  pi.  [NL.]  Bot.  See  Col- 
umellia.  —  col  lu  mel  li-a'ceous  (-shfis),  a. 

col'umn  (kbl'fim),  n.  [L.  columna,  fr.  columen ,  culmen, 
fr.  cellere  (in  comp.),  akin  to  E.  excel,  hill.  See  hill  ;  cf. 
colonel.]  1.  Arch.  A  kind  of  supporting  pillar  ;  esp. :  a 
One  consisting  of  shaft,  base,  and  capital,  the  shaft  being 
of  circular  section  except  as  it  is  fluted  or  channeled. 
Egyptian  and  Grecian  Doric  columns  have  no  bases.  When 
the  column  is  not  free,  w  ith  the  shafts  completely  cylindri¬ 
cal,  it  is  called  an  engaged  column.  Columns  are  classified 
by  the  styles  of  architecture  to  which  they  belong,  as 
Egyptian.  Greek,  etc.  See  also  order,  for  further  classify¬ 
ing  and  Illust.  Among  the  most  famous  honorary  and  sym¬ 
bolic  columns  are  :  in  London,  Nelson’s  Column  ;  in  Paris, 
the  Column  of  July  and  the  Column  Venddme;  in  Venice, 
the  columns  of  St.  Mark  and  St.  Theodore ;  in  Rome,  of 
Trajan,  Marcus  Aurelius,  and  Pliocas ;  in  Alexandria,  of 
Pompey  ;  in  Constantinople,  of  Arcadius  and  Theodosius. 
Such  columns  usually  support  a  bronze  or  gilded  statue  of 
the  person  they  commemorate,  as  that  of  Napoleon  on  the 
Column  Vendome,  or  of  Liberty  on  the  Column  of  July 
(commemorating  the  Revolution  of  1830).  b  In  iron  build¬ 
ing,  one  of  the  supporting  members,  whether  of  wrought 
or  cast  iron,  often  including  the  whole  height  from  base¬ 
ment  to  roof,  made  of  many  superimposed  parts. 

2.  Anything  resembling  such  a  column  in  form,  position, 
or  function ;  an  upright  body  or  mass ;  as,  a  column  of 
air,  of  water,  of  mercury,  etc. ;  a  column  of  smoke. 

3.  Print.  One  of  two  or  more  upright  sections,  as  of  & 
page  or  a  table,  separated  by  a  rule  or  a  blank  space ;  as, 
a  new  spaper  column  ;  a  page  with  three  columns. 

4.  Bot.  a  The  androecium  in  mallows  (Malvaceae),  in  wdiicb 
the  stamens  are  monadelphous.  b  The  united  androecium 
and  gynoecium  in  orchids  (Orchidaceae). 

6.  Anat.  &  Zool.  Any  of  various  parts  or  structures  likened 
to  a  column  or  pillar,  as  the  spinal  column ;  a  columna; 
a  pillar  ;  esp.  :  a  The  body  of  an  actinian,  as  distinguished 
from  the  base  and  disk,  b  The  stalk  of  a  crinoid.  c  One 
of  the  principal  longitudinal  bundles  of  nerve  fibers  of  the 
white  matter  of  the  spinal  cord.  Those  of  each  side  are 
called  anterior,  lateral ,  and  posterior,  the  median  fissures 
and  spinal  nerve  roots  marking  their  boundaries.  They 
are  made  up  of  smaller  bundles  or  tracts,  some  of  the 
chief  of  w  hich  are  often  also  called  columns,  as  the  column 
of  Bur'dach  (boor'daK)  [after  K.  F.  Burdach  (1776-1847), 
German  physicianj,  the  lateral  tract  of  the  posterior  col¬ 
umn  ;  column  of  Goll  (g81)  [after  Goll,  German  anatomist], 
the  tract  of  the  posterior  column  next  to  the  median  sep¬ 
tum  ;  column  of  Tiirck  (tiirk).  next  to  the  anterior  median 
fissure,  etc.  The  column  of  Lis-sau'er  (11-sou'er)  is  a  slender 
column  of  white  matter  between  the  posterior  cornu  and 
the  periphery  of  the  spinal  cord.  Its  fibers,  arising  from 
the  spinal  ganglia,  pass  to  higher  levels  of  the  cord. 

6-  a  Mil.  A  formation  in  which  the  elements  are  placed 
one  behind  another,  in  distinction  from  line,  in  which  the 
elements  are  placed  abreast.  The  elements  may  be  single 
soldiers,  or  twros,  fours,  platoons,  companies,  or  larger 
groups,  b  Nav.  A  formation  in  which  the  ships  are 
placed,  or  proceed,  one  behind  another  or  very  nearly  so. 
In  Great  Britain  column  is  called  line  ahead. 

7-  Mech.  a  Calico  Piinting.  A  hollow  cylinder  used  in 
steaming  to  fix  the  colors,  b  Distilling.  A  vessel  having  a 
vertical  series  of  chambers  through  which  steam  passes. 

8.  Arith.  A  perpendicular  line  of  figures  or  other  symbols. 
Syn.  —  See  pillar. 

column  of  Clarke  [after  J.  A.  L.  Clarke  (1817-80),  English  anat¬ 
omist],  a  group  of  nerve  cells  in  the  spinal  cord  at  the 
junction  of  the  posterior  root  and  gray  commissure,  most 
marked  in  the  thoracic  region.  —  columns  of  Bertin  (bSr't^N') 
[after  E.  J.  Bertin  (1712-80), French  anatomist],  the  masses 
of  cortical  tissue  extending  between  the  sides  of  the  Mal¬ 
pighian  pyramids  of  the  kidney  as  far  as  the  pelvis. 

||  co-lum'na  (ko-lum'mi),  n. ;  pi.  -NjK  (-ne).  [L.]  A  column. 
Co-lum'na  Bel'll-ca  (bfil'T-kfi)  [L.],  Rom.  Antiq.,  lit.,  column 
of  war.  See  Bellona.  —  c.  na'si  (na'si)  [L.],  Anat.,  the  edge 
or  border  of  the  nasal  septum.  —  co-lum'nse  car'ne-ae  (kar'- 
ne-e)  [NL.],  thick  strands  of  muscular  tissue  attached  to 
the  inner  walls  of  the  ventricles  of  the  heart.  Some  merely 
form  ridges  on  the  walls  ;  others  are  free  except  at  the 
ends;  still  others,  called  co-lum'nae  pa'pil-la'res  (pXp'T-la'- 
rez)  [NL.],or papillary  muscles,  are  attached  at  one  end  and 
at  the  other  terminate  in  the  chordae  tend ineae.  — co-lum'¬ 
na  ros-tra'ta  (ros-tra'tfi)  [L.,  beaked  column],  a  column  dec¬ 
orated  with  ships’ prows  or  the  like;  esp.  [cap.],  the  Ro¬ 
man  column  in  honor  of  Gaius  Duilius  ana  Ins  naval  vic¬ 
tory  over  the  Carthaginians,  260  b.  c. 

CO  lum'nar  (ko-lum'nfir),  a.  [L.  columnaris.]  1.  Formed 
in  columns ;  having  the  form  of  a  column  or  columns;  like 
the  shaft  of  a  column. 

2.  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  characterized  by,  columns, 
columnar  epithelium,  Anat.,  epithelium  consisting,  of,  or  hav¬ 
ing  the  superficial  layer  composed  of,  tall,  narrow,  more 
or  less  cylindrical  or  prismatic  cells.  A  simple  columnar 
epithelium  occurs  in  the  human  digestive  tract  from  the 


col'rake.  Obs.  or  dial.  Eng.  var. 

of  COLERAKE. 

col'rik.  ^choleric.  [geant.| 
Col.  Sergt.  Abbr.  Color  ser-| 
col'staff.  +  cowlstaff. 
colt,  v.  i.  To  give  wav  or  fall 
in  ;  to  calve  (in).  Dial.  Eng. 
colt,  or  colt’s,  ale.  1.  A  black¬ 
smith’s  perquisite  of  ale  for  a 
horse’s  first  shoeing.  Dial.  Eng. 
2.  Ale  for  which  one  stood  treat 
at  the  commencement  and  expi¬ 
ration  of  apprenticeship.  Slang. 
colt  distemper.  =  bastard 

STRANGLES. 


colt  evil,  colt  ill.  a  Inflamma¬ 
tion  or  swelling  of  the  sheath 
and  vicinity  in  horses  ;  also, 
priapism.  Obs.  b  Veter.  A  sep¬ 
tic  disease  of  very  young  foals, 
due  to  infection’  through  the 
umbilical  cord  and  character¬ 
ized  by  inflammation  and  sup¬ 
puration  of  the  various  joints. 
colt'-herV,  n.  =  coltsfoot  a. 
coltour.  4* colter.  [foot  b. | 
coltsfoot  snakeroot.  =  colts-] 
colt'stafF.  Var.  of  cowlstaff. 
colty-taiF,  n.  l  a  The  horse- 
weed.  b  The  field  horsetail. 


2  See  cirrus.  [foot.  Obs.l 

colt'wood  .  Probably  colts- 1 
l|  co'lu-brem  in  si'nu  fo-ve're 
(k5l'n-brem).  LL.]  To  cherish 
a  serpent  in  one’B  bosom, 
col  u-brif'er-ous  (kbPfl-brYf'- 
gr-tfs),  a.  [L.  colubnfer.]  Ser¬ 
pent-bearing.  Rare. 

Col  u-bri'nae  (-brT'ne),  n.  pi. 
[NL.]  Zool.  A  subfamily  of 
snakes.  See  Colubrid.e. 
col'n-broid  (kOl'fi-broid),  a.  [L. 
coluber  serpent  4-  - oid .]  Zool. 
Colubrine  ;  colubriform.  —  n. 
A  colubrine  snake. 


colum.  +  column,  [calumba.  | 
co-lum'ba.  Phan n.  Var.  of| 
cokum  ba'ceous  (kbl'um-ba'- 
shus),  a.  [L.  columba  dove.] 
Zo'61.  Of  or  pert. to  the  pigeons, 
col'um  bare  (kSl'diD-Nf'),  n. 
See  petrography. 
co-lum'bate  (ko-lnm'bat),  n. 
[See  columbium.]  Chem.  A  salt 
of  columbic  acid.  [dove.  06*.  | 
columbe.  n.  [L.  columba.']  A\ 
col  um-bei'on  (kCFum-bT'tfn), 
n.j  pi.  -bkia  (-a).  [Gr.  ico\vp- 
fiav  to  dive.]  Eccl.  Arch.  A 
fountain  in  the  fore  court  or 


atrium  of  a  hnsilican  church. 
Columbia  River  salmon.  The 
quinnat  salmon.  [tive,  n.l 
Columbia  type-  See  locomo-| 
co-lum'bi-er  (k  o-l  Q  m'b  Y-?  r). 
Var.  of  <  olombif.r.  See  pai-ek. 
co-lum'bin,  co-lum'bine  (kO- 
lhm'bln),  n.  =  calumba. 
co-lum'bin,  n.  =  colombin. 
co-lnm'bin.  Var.  of  calumbin. 
Col'um  bine  (k51'wm-bln),  «. 
[It.  Colombina.']  See  masked 
COMEDY. 

co-lum'bo.  Var.  of  calumba. 
co-lum'bo- ti'tan-atc,  n.  Mi n. 


Chem.  A  combined  columbate 
and  titanate. 
coiume.  4*  column. 
col'u-mel  (k81'fl-m81),  n.  [S«e 
COLUMELLA.]  =  COLUMELLA. 

Obs.  "/■  R. 

col  u-mel'li-form  (-m£l'Y-f6rm), 
a.  [columella  4-  -form.]  Like  a 
little  column,  or  columella, 
co-lum'nal,  a.  Columnar. 
coFum-na'ri-an  (kfil'iIm-na'rY- 
dfn),  a.  Columnar.  Rare. 
col  um-nar'i-ty  (-nfir'Y-tY),  n. 
Columnar  state  or  character.  R. 
co-lum'na-ry,rt.  Columnar.  Obs. 


ale,  senate,  c&re,  Am,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofo;  eve,  Svent,  £nd,  recent,  maker;  Ice,  Ill;  old,  6bey,  orb,  »dd,  s&ft,  connect ; 

|1  Foreign  Word.  4*  Obsolete  Variant  of.  4- combined  with.  =  equals. 


use,  unite,  firn,  fip,  circus,  menil 
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esophageal  end  of  the  stomach  to  the  anus,  and  in  many 
other  places.  —  columnar  structure,  a  Min .  A  structure 
made  up  of  slender  columns,  as  in  some  amphi- 
bole.  b  Geol.  A  structure  consisting  of  more 
or  less  regular 
columns,  usu¬ 
ally  six-sided. 

The  columns  are 
often  fractured 
transversely, 
withacup  joint, 
showing  a  con¬ 
cave  surface 
above.  This 
structure  is 
characteristic 
of  certain  igne¬ 
ous  rocks^as  ba¬ 
salt,  and  is  due 
to  contraction 
in  cooling. 

columned  (kBl'ftmd),  a.  Having  columns;  made  into,  or 
like,  a  column  ;  formed  in  columns  ;  columnar. 

The  shade  and  stillness  of  the  columned  woods.  Packman. 

CO  lum  ni  a'tlon  (ko-lum'nT-a'shun),  n.  Arch.  The  em¬ 
ployment  or  system  of  arrangement  of  columns  in  a  struc¬ 
ture.  Buildings  or  parts  thereof  characterized  by  the 
structural  use  of  free  columns,  esn.  Greek  and  Roman  tem¬ 
ples,  are  classified  according  to  their  columniation  as  fol- 


Columnar  Structure.  a  basaltic  columns, 
New  South  Wales  ;  b  Single  column  with 
transverse  divisional  planes  and  concave  sur¬ 
face  above. 


Various  forms  of 
Columniation. 


lows:  a  By  the  presence,  position,  and  number  of  porticoes, 
as  prostyle,  having  its  columns  in  a  front  portico  only,  and 
across  the  full  front  (Fig.  1)  as  distinguished  from  in  (ml is 
(Fig.  9,  and  see  anta)  ;  amphiprostyle.  having  its  columns  in 
such  porticoes,  and  at  each  end  only  (Fig.  2) ;  amphistylar. 
having  such  porticoes  either  at  both  ends  or  on  both  sides 
(Fig.  2) ;  pseudoprostyle,  falsely  or  imperfectly  prostyle, 
having  the  portico  columns  less  than  an  intercolumniation 
from  the  front  wall,  or  engaged  in  it ;  poristylar  or  perip¬ 
teral,  having  a  row'  of  columns  all  around  (Figs.  4  &  5) ; 
pseudcperipteral,  falsely  or  imperfectly  peripteral,  having 
the  lateral  or  lateral  and  rear  columns  engaged  (Fig.  6) ; 
dipteral,  having  a  double  row  all  around  (Fig.  7) ;  pseudo- 
dipteral,  falsely  or  imperfectly  dipteral,  having  the  space 
but  not  the  columns  for  the  inner  row  (Fig.  8),  or  having 
the  inner  row  engaged ;  apteral,  having  one  or  both  end 
porticoes, but  no  lateral  columns  (Figs.  1,  2) ;  monopteral  (of 
circular  buildings),  having  a  single  ring  of  support  ing  col¬ 
umns,  without  a  cella  (Fig.  3).  b  By  the  number  of  col¬ 
umns  across  the  front,  as  distyle,  having  two  such  columns  ; 
tetrastyle,  having  four  (Figs.  1,  2) :  pentastyle,  five  (rare) ; 
hexastylo,  six  (Figs.  5,  6) ;  heptaatyle,  seven  (rare) ;  octa- 
etyle,  eight  (Figs.  4,  7,  8) :  enneastyle,  nine  ;  decastyle,  ten  ; 
dodecastyle,  twelve,  c  By  the  spacing  between  columns,  as 
araeoetyle,  etc.  See  intercolumniation.  d  Most  of  these 
terms  are  used  also  as  nouns  designating  a  temple,  portico, 
etc.,  of  the  given  structure,  though  special  forms,  as  pro- 
stylos,  tetrastylos,  monopteron,  etc.,  are  sometimes  used. 

COl'uxnn  ing  (k<51'?lm-ing),  n.  Med.  The  supporting  of  the 
vaginal  walls  by  introduction  of  tampons  in  cases  of  pro¬ 
lapsed  uterus. 

column  rule.  Print.  The  rule  used  between  the  columns 
of  a  page,  usually  as  being  of  comparatively  thick  body 
and  of  exact  column  length. 

CO-lure'  (ko-lur';  ko'lfir),  n.;  pi.  colures  (-lurz' ;  -lurz). 
[L.  coluri ,  pi.,  fr.  Gr.  xoAovpo?  dock-tailed,  ai  Ko\ovpoi 
(sc.  ypannai  lines)  the  colures;  fr.  acoAov  docked,  stunted 
-f-  ovpa  tail ; —  so  named  because  in  ordinary  latitudes  a  part 
is  always  beneath  the  horizon,  j  Aslron.  ifr  Geog.  Either 
of  tw'o  great  circles  of  the  celestial  sphere  intersecting  at 
the  poles,  and  called  for  distinction  (1)  the  equinoctial  co- 
lure  (passing  through  the  equinoctial  points),  and  (2)  the 
solstitial  colure  (at  right  angles  to  the  former). 

Thrice  the  equinoctial  line 
He  circled  ;  four  times  crossed  the  car  of  night 
From  pole  to  pole,  traversing  each  colure.  Milton. 


co-lum'nat-ed  ( ko-liim'nat-ed  ; 
kfil'tZm-nat'Dd ).  a.  Columned, 
column  tone.  Zool.  The  epip- 
terygoid  bone. 

col/um-nif'er-ouB  <  kftl'um-nYf'- 
5r-i/s),  a.  See  -ferous  ;  —  used 
chiefly  in  botany, 
co-lum'ni  form  (k  6-1  ft  m'n  Y- 
f6rm),  a.  Of  columnar  form, 
column  lathe.  A  lathe  on  a  ver¬ 
tical  extensible  post,  used  by 
watchmakers  and  dentists, 
column  pipe.  A  vertical  pipe 
through  which  water  is  pumped 
to  a  higher  level, 
colup.  4*  COLLOP. 
colur.  +  color. 
col'u-te'lc  (kbl'ft-te'Tk).  a. 
Cheni.  Designating  a  crystalline 
acid  in  blander  senna  ( Colvtea ). 
col'u  to'ri  um  (-t5'rY-fim),  n. 
[NL.]  =  COLLUTORY. 


colvere,  colvre  +  culver. 

col 'ward.  a.  [Cf.  OF.  culvert.] 
Perfidious  ;  infamously  wicked. 
Ohs. 

col 'wort.  *1*  COLE  WORT. 

Co-lym  bi-for'mes  (kO-lYnvbY- 
for'mez),  n.  pi.  [NL. ;  Gr.  ko- 
Avuflo?  diver  +  L.  forma  form.] 
Zool.  An  order  of  birds  consist¬ 
ing  of  the  loons  and  grebes, 
col  ym-bi'on  ( kOl'Ym-bl'fln), ,  n. 
[See  cou  MBKiON.]  East.  Ch. 
A  vessel  for  holy  w'ater. 
Co-lym'bus  (-bus),  n.  [NL.,  fr. 
Gr.  KohvpfZcx;  a  diver.]  Zool.  A 
genus  of  grebes  (see  grebe). 
This  name  has  also  been  often 
used  as  the  generic  name  of  the 
loons,  the  loon  family  being  then 
termed  Co-lym'bl-dae  (-bY-de). 
colysshe.  +  <  ullis,  a  broth. 


Co-lu'te-a  (ko-lu'te-a),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  /coAovrea,  xoAoina, 
a  pod-bearing  tree.]  Bot.  A  small  genus  of  fabaceous  shrubs 
ranging  throughout  southern  Europe  and  central  Asia.  C. 
arborescens ,  the  bladder  senna,  is  common  in  cultivation. 
The  leaves  and  seeds  are  purgative. 

coay  (ko'lt),  n.  ;  pi.  colies  (-llz).  [NL. 
colius ,  prob.  fr.  Gr.  koAios  a  kind  of  wood¬ 
pecker.]  Any  of  a  small 
group  of  peculiar  nonpas¬ 
serine  African  birds  with 
a  long  tail,  called  mouse 
birds  from  the  manner  in 
which  they  creep  about 
the  branches  of  trees. 

They  constitute  the  genus 
Colitis ,  and  the  family  Colidne. 

COl'za  (kdl'zd),  n.  [F.,  fr.  D.  koolzaad ,  prop.,  cabbage  seed  ; 


Long-tailed  Coly 
( Colius  maci'ourus). 


>1 


a  A  vari- 
See  rape. 


kool  (akin  to  E.  cole )  -f -zaad  (akin  to  E.  seed) 
ety  of  cabbage.  =  cole,  b  Coleseed  or  rapeseei 

com-.  A  prefix  from  the  Latin  preposition  c«mj,  signifying 
with ,  together,  in  conjunction ,  very,  etc.  It  is  used  in  the 
form  com-  before  b,  in,  p,  and  sometimes/,  and  by  assimi¬ 
lation  becomes  col-  before  /,  cor-  before  r,  and  con-  before 
any  consonant  except  b,  h,  l,  m,  p,  r,  and  w.  Before  a  vowel 
com-  becomes  co- ;  also  before  h ,  w,  and  sometimes  before 
other  consonants.  See  co-. 

CO'ma  (ko'md),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  Kiopa  lethargy  ;  cf.  KOLpav 
to  put  to  sleep.]  A  state  of  profound  insensibility,  caused 
by  disease,  injury,  or  poison,  from  which  it  is  difficult  or 
impossible  to  rouse  a  person. 

CO'ma,  n.  ;  pi.  comje  (ko'me).  [L.,  hair,  fr.  Gr.  Ko/arj.] 

1.  A  stron.  A  nebulous  mass  surrounding  the  nucleus  of  a 
comet,  and  with  it  constituting  the  comet's  head. 

2.  Bot.  A  tuft  or  bunch  ;  as :  a  The  assemblage  of  branches 
forming  the  head  of  a  tree,  b  A  cluster  of  empty  bracts 
terminating  an  inflorescence,  as  in  the  pineapple,  c  A  tuft 
of  hairs  on  certain  seeds,  as  those  of  cotton  or  milkweed. 

3.  A  blur  of  light  extending  from  and  partly  surrounding 
an  image  produced  by  a  lens,  due  to  lateral  spherical  ab¬ 
erration. 

II  Co'ma  Be  re-ni'ces  (bgr'e-ni'sez).  [L.]  Astron.  A  small 
constellation  north  of  Virgo  and  between  Bootes  and  Leo; 
Berenice’s  Hair. 

co'mal  (ko'mal),  a.  Bot.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  coma. 

Co-man'che  (ki-mSn'che),  n.  An  Indian  of  a  warlike  tribe 
of  nomads  of  Shoslionean  stock  formerly  ranging  from  the 
Arkansas  River  south  to  Mexico,  but  now  with  the  Kiowas 
in  Oklahoma. 

Co-man'che-an  (-an),  a.  [From  Comanche,  town  and 
county,  Texas.]  Geol.  Pertaining  to  or  designating  a 
period  of  the  Mesozoic  between  the  Jurassic  and  the 
(Upper)  Cretaceous,  and  also  the  system  «f  rocks  deposited 
during  this  period; — called  also  Lower  Cretaceous  and 
Shastan.  See  geology.  Chart.  The  great  expansion  of  rep¬ 
tiles  was  the  most  striking  feature  of  the  animal  life,  and 
the  appearance  and  spread  of  angiosperms  the  most  nota¬ 
ble  fact  connected  with  plant  life.  —  Co  man'che  an.  n. 

CO-man'iC  (ko-mSn'Tk),  a.  ('hem.  Pertaining  to  or  des¬ 
ignating  a  crystalline  acid,  Cr.H^O.jCCLH,  prepared  from 
comenic  acid  or  chelidonic  acid.  It  is  a  carboxylic  deriv¬ 
ative  of  pyrone. 

Com'a-rum  (kom'a-riim),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  xd/utapo?  the  ar¬ 
butus.]  Bot.  A  north  temperate  genus  of  rosaceous  herbs. 
C.  palustre,  the  only  species,  is  called  bog  strawberry,  pur¬ 
ple  cinquefoil,  marsh  cinquefoil,  and  cowberry.  It  has  pin¬ 
nate,  prominently  stipitate  leaves,  and  purple  flowers. 

CO  mate'  (ko'mat';  ko'mat'),  n.  \_co- mate .]  A  com¬ 
panion  ;  mate.  Shak. 

CO'mate  (ko'mat),  a.  [L.  contains,  fr.  comare  to  clothe 
with  hair,  fr.  coma  hair.]  Hairy  ;  comose. 

com'a-tose  (k5m'd-tos;  ko'md-;  277),  a.  [From  coma 
lethargy.]  Relating  to  or  resembling  coma;  drowsy; 
lethargic;  as,  comatose  sleep  — com'a-tose  ly.  adv. — 
com'a  tose'ness,  n.  —  com  a  tos'i  ty  (  tos'T-tT),  n. 

CO-mat'U-la  (ko-m5Uu-ld),  n.  ;  L.  pi.  -l m  (-le).  [NL.,  fr. 

L.  comatulus  having  hair 
neatly  curled.  See  comate, 
a.]  Zool.  A  crinoid  of 
the  genus  A  niedon  (syn.  Co¬ 
matula )  and  related  gen¬ 
era.  When  young  they  are 
fixed  by  a  stem.  When 
adult  they  become  de¬ 
tached  and  cling  to  sea¬ 
weeds,  etc.,  by  their  dorsal 
cirri.  Called  also  feather 

coma  vigil.  Med.  A  dis-  'fle 
eased  condition  of  the  nerv- 
ous  system  marked  by 
profound  prostration  as¬ 
sociated  with  partial  un¬ 
consciousness. 

comb  (kom),  n.  [AS.  camb ; 
akin  to  Sw. ,Dan.,&  D.&a?n, 

Icel.  karnbr,  G.  kamm,  Gr.  yo/x</>to<>  a  grinder  tooth,  Skr. 
jambha  tooth.  Cf.  cam.]  1.  An  instrument  consisting  of 
a  thin  strip,  as  of  metal,  bone,  wood,  etc.,  with  a  row  of 
teeth  on  one  or  both  edges  or  sides,  used  for  adjusting, 
cleaning,  or  confining  the  hair,  or  for  adornment. 

2.  A  toothed  instrument  for  currying  hairy  animals,  or 
cleansing  and  smoothing  their  coats  ;  a  currycomb. 

3.  The  fleshy  crest  or  caruncle  on  the  head  of  the  domestic 


Comatula  ( Anlxlon  rosacea); 
c  Dorsal  cirri. 


co-lyt'ic  (kfi-lYt'Yk),  a.  [Gr.  kuj- 
Autikos  hindering,  preventive.] 
Inhibitory  ;  obstructive  ;  anti¬ 
septic  :  as,  colj/tic  agents, 
colza  oil.  =  rape  oil.  [come. I 
com.  Ubs.  or  dial.  var.  of  comb,| 
Com.,  or  com.  Abbv.  Comedy  ; 
comic  ;  comma  ;  Commander  ; 
Commentary  ;  commerce  ;  com¬ 
mercial  ;  Commission  ;  Commis¬ 
sioner  ;  Committee  ;  Commo¬ 
dore  ;  common  ;  commoner  ; 
commonly  ;  commune  ; commu¬ 
nity  :  communicate  :  communi¬ 
cated  ;  communication, 
co  mag'is-tra-cy,  ».  See  co-,  3  a. 
||  co-mal'  (ko-miil'),  n. ;  pi. 
-males  (-mii'las).  [Sp.,  prob.  of 
Mex.  origin.]  A  flat  dish  of 
stone  or  earthenware  on  which 
tortillas  are  cooked.  Sp.  Amer. 


com'a-mie  (kfim'd-mY),  n.  [Cf. 

COAL,  CULM  coal.]  A  young  coal- 
fish.  Ohs.  or  Scot. 

Co-man'  ( k6-mnn'),  n.  The  lan¬ 
guage  of  the  medieval  Kipchak 
khanate.  See  Kiuciiak,  Ural- 
Altaic. 

Co-man'che  (ko-mHn'chf ),  n. 
Geol.  'Hie  Comnnchean  ;  origi¬ 
nally.  that  of  Texas. 

||  c  6  m  a  n-d  a  n'c  i  a  (ko'miin- 
dan'thva  ;  -syii  ;  138),  n. ;  pi. 
-<  ias.  [Sp.]  A  province  or  dis¬ 
trict  subject  to  military  control, 
co'marb  (ko'miirb),  co-mar'ba 
(k6-mar'bA),  n.  Corrupts,  of 
coarb.  —  co'marb-ship.  n. 

|J  co-mar'ca  (kfi-mnr'ka).  n. 
[Sp.]  A  territorial  division;  a 
district  or  circuit. 

Com.  Arr.  Abbr.  Committee  of 
Arrangements. 


fowl  and  certain  other  gallinaceous  birds,  usually  best  de¬ 
veloped  in  the  male.  Many  of  the  grouse  have  a  small 
comb  over  each  eye.  In  the  domestic  fowl  it  varies  great¬ 
ly  in  different  breeds.  Its  typical  form,  called  a  single  comb, 
is  a  median  serrated  crest,  which  may  be  erect  or  pendant. 
The  pea  comb,  found  in  the  Brahma  fowls,  consists  of  three 
low,  somewhat  serrated  crests  side  by  side,  the  middle  one 
being  the  highest.  The  rose  comb,  as  those  of  Hamburgs, 
has  a  flattened  caplike  form  tailoring  behind  into  an  exten¬ 
sion  or  spike,  and  studded  on  top  with  tubercles.  The  leaf 
comb,  occurring  in  Houdans,  Polish,  etc.,  is  a  flattened, 
transverse  comb ;  if  produced  into  laterally  projecting 
spikes  it  is  sometimes  called  antlered.  The  strawberry 
comb,  as  in  Malays,  is  low,  rounded,  and  set  well  forward. 

4  A  thing  resembling  a  cock’s  comb;  as :  a  A  crest  at¬ 
tributed  to  certain  serpentB  ;  also,  a  ridge  or  crest  of  hair, 
b  The  crest  of  a  helmet,  esp.  the  upright  blade  on  a  morion. 
C  The  thumb  piece  of  the  hammer  of  a  gunlock  ;  also,  the 
sharp  upper  forward  part  of  the  butt  of  a  gun  next  the  cheek 
in  firing,  d  A  ridge  of  ground,  as  that  between  cart  ruts, 
or  that  of  a  narrow  hill,  e  The  ridge  of  a  roof,  f  The 
curling  crest  of  a  wave. 

6.  Any  of  various  toothed  instruments  ;  as  :  a  One  for  sepa¬ 
rating  and  cleansing  wool,  flax,  hair,  etc.  b  The  serrated 
vibratory  doffing  knife  of  a  carding  machine.  C  A  former, 
commonly  cone-shaped,  used  in  hat  manufacturing  for  hard¬ 
ening  the  soft  fiber  into  a  bat.  d  Mech.  A  chaser,  e  The 
notched  scale  of  a  wire  micrometer,  f  The  collector  of  an 
electrical  machine,  g  House  Painting.  An  instrument 
used  in  graining,  h  A  tool  used  in  marbling  paper. 

6.  A  honeycomb,  or  one  of  the  somewhat  similar  masses 
of  cells  built  by  wasps. 

7.  Zool.  Any  of  various  comblike  organs,  as  :  a  The  pecten 
of  a  bird’s  eye.  b  The  swimming  organs  of  ctenophorea. 
C  An  organ  on  the  legs  of  some  insects,  used  for  cleaning 
purposes,  d  An  organ  of  uncertain,  perhaps  sensory,  func¬ 
tion  on  the  sternum  of  the  second  abdominal  segment  of 
scorpions  and  related  animals. 

8.  A  long  and  narrow  ridge  or  hill  with  steep  sides,  esp. 
one  of  gravel  and  sand. 

9.  Geol.  it'  Mining.  A  layer  in 
a  vein  or  geode,  composed  main¬ 
ly  of  crystals,  and  exhibiting, 
when  exposed,  a  surface  formed 
by  their  terminal  faces. 

10  The  purple  coneflower. 

Local ,  U.  S. 

COmb  (kom),  v.  t.  ;  COMBED  Cross  section  of  a  Vein  con- 
(komd) ;  COMB'ing.  1.  To  dis-  taming  Combs  and  of  sur- 
entangle,  cleanse,  or  adjust,  rounding  rock, 
with  a  comb ;  to  lay  smooth  and  straight  with  or  as  with 
a  comb  ;  as,  to  comb  hair  or  wool.  See  combing. 

Comb  down  his  hair  ;  look,  look  !  it  stands  upright.  Shak. 

2.  To  rake  or  scrape  with  or  as  if  with  a  comb. 

3.  To  thrash  or  beat.  Humorous. 

comb.  v.  i.  [See  comb,  n .,  4  f.]  Naut.  To  roll  over,  as  the 
crest  of  a  wave  ;  to  break  with  a  white  foam,  as  waves, 
com'bat  (kSm'bSt;  kum'b&t;  277),  v.  i.  ;  com'bat-ed  ; 
com'bat-ing.  [F.  combattre  ;  com-  +  baltre  to  beat,  fr.  L. 
battuere  to  6trike.  See  batter.]  To  struggle  or  contend, 
as  with  an  opposing  force  ;  to  fight. 

To  combat  with  a  blind  mar.  I  disdain.  Milton. 
com'bat,  V.  t.  To  fight  with  ;  to  oppose  by  force,  argument, 
etc.  ;  to  contend  against ;  to  resist. 

When  he  the  ambitious  Norway  combated.  Shak. 
Minds  combat  minds,  repelling  and  repelled.  Goldsmith. 
Syn.  —  Fight  against,  resist,  oppose,  withstand,  oppugn, 
antagonize,  repel,  resent. 

com'bat.  n.  [Cf.  F.  combat.']  1.  A  fight;  a  contest;  a 
struggle  for  supremacy  ;  sometimes,  with  reference  to  mili¬ 
tary  operations,  a  minor  engagement. 

My  courage  try  by  combat ,  if  thou  dar’st.  Shak. 

2.  A  duel,  or  single  combat ;  trial  by  combat,  or  trial  by 
battle.  See  trial  by  battle. 

Syn.  —  Battle,  engagement,  conflict,  contest,  contention, 
struggle,  fight,  strife.  See  contest. 
com'bat-ant  (kbm'bdt-ant ;  kum'-),  a.  [F.  combat/ant,  p. 
pr.1  Contending,  or  disposed  to  contend  ;  specif.  :  a  Mil. 
Taking  part  in  active  fighting  ;  as,  a  combatant  officer,  as 
distinguished  from  one  of  the  medical,  commissariat,  or 
similar  branch,  b  Her.  Combattant. 
com'bat-ant,  n.  [F.  combattant.]  One  who  engages  in 
combat.  “  The  mighty  combatants.”  ^  Milton. 

com'ba-tive  (kbm'bd-tlv ;  kum'-;  ktfm-bSt'Tv),  a.  Dispos¬ 
ed  to  engage  in  combat;  pugnacious. —  com'ba-tive-ly,adi>. 
com'ba  tive  ness,  n.  Combative  quality  or  state  ;  specif., 
Phrenol. ,  combative  faculty.  1 

II  com  bat  tant'  (kdN'baa'dN'),  a.  [F.] 

Her.  Rampant  as  if  in  combat ;  — said  of 
two  animals,  esp.  lions,  face  to  face, 
comb  disease  Veter.  Favus  of  fowls, 
caused  by  a  iuugvislLophojihyton  aa/iinw). 

It  appears  first  on  the  comb  and  wattles 
as  light  gray  or  white  spots,  becoming 
confluent  and  in  some  cases  extending  to 
the  parts  covered  with  feathers.  Calle 
also  whi.tecomb  and  1  ophophylosis. 
combed  (komd),  a. 
a  combed  vein. 

comb'er  (kom'er),  n.  One  that  comb6.  Specif.:  a  One 
whose  occupation  it  is  to  comb  wool,  flax,  etc.  b  A  ma¬ 
chine  for  combing  wool,  flax,  etc.  c  A  long,  curling  wave  ; 
a  beach  comber.  t 

The  heave  and  the  halt  and  the  hurl  and  the  crash  of  the  comber 
\s  md-hnunded 't  Kipling* 

comber  board-  Weaving.  In  a  loom,  a  perforated  wooden 


Callou  Combattant. 
Having  a  comb  or  combs ;  as,  in  Geol., 


co-mart'  (kn-mhrt'),  n.  Cove¬ 
nant  ;  — the  ltJOo  quarto  reading 
of  Shakespenre’s  Hamlet,  1.1.  93, 
probably  a  misprint, 
co-ma'ta.  4*  uomet. 
co-math 'er  Var.  of  comkth er. 
com'a  toua  (kflm'd-tiiB ;  ko'- 
imi-),  a.  Comatose, 
co-mat'u-lid  ( kf-m&t[p-lYd),  n. 
Zool.  A  comatula. 
comaundour.  +  commander. 
comb.  Var.  of  COOMB.  Sccmkas- 
URB. 

comb.  Dial.  Eng  var.  of  coom. 
com'ba-cy,  n.  Combat.  Ohs. 
combarband.  cummerbund. 
com-bar'on,  n.  [coni-  -f  baron. ] 
A  fellow  baron. 

com'bat-a-ble  (kfim'bttt-d-b’l  : 
kfim'- ;  k(im-bttt'«-b,l), a.  [Cf. 
F .  combat  tabic.)  See -able. 

||  com  bat'  4  ou  trance'  (kfiN'- 


ba'  a  oo'traNB').  [F.]  A  fight  to 
the  end,  or  to  the  death. 

I]  com-ta'te  (k  6  m-b  ii't  a),  n. 
[Sp.]  Fighting  :  conflict  ;  also, 
a  cockfight.  Phil  I. 
com'Vat-er.  n.  A  combatant, 
com'ba-tiv.  Combative.  Ref.Sp. 
combtearer.  A  ctenophore. 
comb'troach'  (kom'brfich'),  n. 
Also  combrouch.  A  tooth  of  a 
wool  comb,  [cleaning  combs.  I 
comb'-trush',  ».  1.  A  brush  for| 
2.  A  lady’s  maid.  Obs. 
combd.  ‘Combed.  Ref.  Sp. 
combe  (kom  ;  koom).  Var.  of 
coomb,  a  valley  ;  obs.  var.  of 
coomb,  a  measure. 
com'tel(k5m'b<Jl),n.  Alsocom'- 
ble.  [F.  comble.]  Her.  A  diminu¬ 
tive  of  the  chief,  one  half,  or  less 
than  one  half,  its  depth  ;  a  fillet, 
com'ber  (k5m'b5r),  n.  a  The 


food,  foot ;  out,  oil ;  chair  ;  go  ;  sing,  ii)k  ;  «»en,  thin ; 


nature,  verdure  (250) ;  K  =  ch  in  G.  icli,  acli  (144) ;  box  ;  yet ;  ah  =  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  t 
Full  explanations  of  Abbreviations,  Slens,  etc..  Immediately  precede  the  Vocabulary. 
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frame  through  which  the  lower  ends  of  the  harness  cords 
are  passed  to  keep  them  separate. 

Comb  grain  In  lumber,  grain  of  plainly  marked  narrow 
stripes  of  darker  and  lighter  color,  parallel  and  nearly 
straight,  as  in  certain  yellow  pines  of  the  southern  United 
States.  This  is  considered  a  mark  of  sound  material. 

com'bl-nant  (kdm'bT-nfint ;  ktfm-bln'dnt ;  277),  n.  [From 
1st  combine,  v.  t.]  Math,  a  An  invariant  of  a  system  of 
quantics  of  the  same  degree,  unaffected  (except  by  a  con¬ 
stant  multiplier)  by  putting  for  any  quantic  a  linear  func¬ 
tion  of  all  the  quantics  (Sylvester,  1853).  b  In  Sophus 
Lie’s  group  theory,  the  infinitesimal  operation  (or  linear 
differential  operator)  X.  Y—  Y.X,  denoted  by  (XY),  where 
X  and  Y  are  any  two  infinitesimal  operations  of  a  finite 
group.  It  is  important  as  leading  coefficient  inaccrtain  expansion. 

com'bi-nan-tive  (k5m'bT-nSn-tTv ;  kdm-bin'an-tiv),  a. 
Math.  Involving  combinants  or  characterized  by  their 
properties.  —  combinantive  covariant,  Math.,  a  covariant  of 
a  system  of  quantics  unaffected  (unless  by  a  constant  fac¬ 
tor)  by  putting  linear  functions  of  the  quantics  for  the 
quantics  themselves. 

com'bi-nate  (kdm'bl-nat),  a.  [LL.  comhinatus ,  p.  p.] 
United  ;  joined  ;  betrothed.  Obs.  or  R.  Shak. 

combination  (-ua'shun),  n.  [LL.  comlffnatio.  See  com¬ 
bine.]  1.  Act  or  process  of  combining,  or  state  of  being 
combined.  “  Images  in  the  same  combination .”  Johnson. 

Making  new  compounds  by  new  combinations.  Boyle. 

2.  Result  of  combining  ;  a  union  or  aggregate  made  by 
combining  one  thing  with  another  ;  specif.,  a  union  of  me¬ 
chanical  parts  or  elements  so  that  they  cooperate  to  pro¬ 
duce  a  practical  result  or  effect. 

3.  Specif. :  A  union  of  persons  ;  esp.,  a  union  or  alliance 
of  persons  or  states  to  effect  some  purpose  ;  —  formerly 
chiefly  used  as  implying  an  intent  to  effect  a  purpose  con¬ 
trary  to  law.  Now,  usually,  a  union  of  persons  to  effect 
some  purpose  of  an  industrial  or  other  economic  nature, 
as  in  the  case  of  syndicates,  trusts,  labor  unions,  or  em¬ 
ployers’ associations,  aiming  to  regulate  production,  distri¬ 
bution,  sale,  etc.,  in  which  tlra  feature  of  illegality  is  still 
frequently  to  be  seen;  as,  combinations  in  restraint  of  trade. 

A  combination  of  the  most  powerful  men  in  Rome  who  had 
conspired  my  ruin.  Melmoth. 

4.  pi.  Math.  The  different  sets  into  which  a  number  of 
individuals,  as  letters,  may  be  grouped.  In  combinations 
the  order  in  which  the  objects  are  arranged  in  each  group 
is  indifferent,  while  in  variations  and  permutations  it  is  es¬ 
sential  ;  thus  abc  and  bca  are  different  permutations ,  but 
the  same  combination. 

6.  Biol.  A  binomial  name  ;  specif.,  one  formed  by  com¬ 
bining  a  specific  name  with  a  different  generic  name  from 
that  under  which  an  organism  was  originally  described. 

An  author  who  transfers  a  species  to  a  different  ge¬ 
nus  is  said  to  be  the  author  of  the  combination ,  the  original 
publisher  being  author  of  the  species  alone. 

6.  Pool.  A  combination  shot. 

7.  The  series  of  letters  or  numbers  in  given  succession 
chosen  in  setting  a  combination  lock  ;  also,  the  mechanism 
operating  or  moved  by  the  series. 

8.  Sports.  A  series  of  bets,  or  a  single  bet  on  a  number  of 
happenings,  the  odds  given  being  based  on  the  odds  on 
each  event  and  according  to  the  theory  of  probabilities. 
Syn.  —  Alliance,  association,  union,  league,  confederacy, 
coalition,  clique,  coterie,  camarilla,  gang.  —  Combination, 
combine,  party,  faction,  cabal,  junto.  Combination  and 
‘party  may  or  may  not  be  opprobrious  terms ;  faction ,  ca¬ 
bal ,  and  junto  commonly  are.  A  combination  (see  aggre¬ 
gate)  is  a  union,  either  of  individuals  or  of  organized  in¬ 
terests,  for  mutual  support  in  urging  demands  or  resisting 
claims ;  as,  a  combination  of  coal  consumers  against  an  in¬ 
crease  in  prices,  a  combination  of  railroads  to  maintain 
existing  rates.  Combine  is  a  colloquialism,  esp.  in  U.  S., 
for  combination  ;  as,  the  coal  combine.  A  party  is  a  num¬ 
ber  of  persons  united  in  support  of  some  opinion,  cause,  or 
principle  ;  it  usually  implies  a  similar  body  in  opposition  ; 
as,  “  He  who  draws  his  pen  for  one  party  must  expect  to 
make  enemies  of  the  other  ”  ( Dryden ) ;  “  Who  [Burke],  born 
for  the  universe,  narrowed  his  mind,  and  to  party  gave  up 
what  was  meant  for  mankind  ”  ( Goldsmith ).  Faction  (see 
factious)  frequently  suggests  a  smaller  body  than  party , 
and  commonly  implies  selfish  ends  and  the  use  of  unscrupu¬ 
lous  or  turbulent  means  ;  as,  “  So  several  factions  from  this 
first  ferment  work  up  to  foam  and  threat  the  government  ” 
( Dryden ) ;  “  The  Whigs  and  Tories  in  Rome,  Athens,  and 
Jerusalem  never  forgot  national  points  with  more  zeal,  to 
attend  to  private  faction ,  than  we  have  lately  ”  (  Walpole). 
A  cabal  is  a  small  and  secret  combination,  seeking  private 
or  sinister  ends  by  scheming  or  intrigue ;  as.  “  Mr.  Philips 
.  .  .  [said]  that  I  was  entered  into  a  cabal  with  Dean  Swift 
and  others  to  write  against  the  whig  interest,  and  in  par¬ 
ticular  to  undermine  his  own  reputation,  and  that  of  his 
friends  Steele  and  Addison  ”  (Pope) ;  cf., The  gossip  and 
the  cabals  of  those  Anglicized  coteries  ”  (Byron).  Junto 
oftener  than  cabal,  suggests  intrigue  for  party  or  political, 
as  well  as  for  private,  ends  ;  as,  the  Cuban  jun to.  See  alli¬ 
ance,  CONSPIRACY,  ASSOCIATION,  COMPANY,  COTERIE,  UNION, 
COMPOSITE. 

combination  by  volume,  Chem .,  the  act,  process,  or  ratio  by 
which  gaseous  elements  and  compounds  unite  in  definite 
proportions  by  volume  to  form  distinct  compounds.  —  c.  by 
weight,  Chem.,  act,  process,  or  ratio  in  which  substances 
unite  (in  compounds)  in  proportions  by  weight,  relatively 
fixed  and  exact.  See  law  of  definite  proportions. 
com  bi-na'tion  al  (kSm'bY-na'slmn-al),  a.  Of  or  pertain¬ 
ing  to  combination  ;  having  the  quality  of  combining, 
combinational  analysis.  =  combinatorial  analysis.  —  c.  tone 
or  note,  Acous.,  a  tone  produced  by  the  combination  of 
the  vibrations  of  two  tones  in  the  same  air  space  (usually 
within  the  ear) ;  —  called  also  resultant  tone ,  TartinVs  tone. 
It  may  be  either  a  summation  tone  (called  also  summation- 
al  tone)  or  a  difference  tone  (called  also  differential  tone  or 
grave  harmonic ),  as  its  pitch  is  equal  to  the  sum  or  differ¬ 
ence  of  the  frequencies  of  the  tones  which  produce  it. 
combination  lock.  A  lock  in  which  the  mechanism  is 
controlled  by  means  of  a  movable  dial  (sometimes  by 
several  dials  or  rings)  inscribed  with  letters  or  figures. 
The  bolt  of  the  lock  cannot  be  turned  until  after  the  dial 
has  been  so  turned  as  to  combine  the  characters  in  a  cer¬ 
tain  order  or  succession. 


combination  pedal-  Music.  An  organ  pedal  which  draws 
or  withdraws  several  stops  at  once. 

combination  rubber.  Meek.  Sheet  rubber  with  a  linen 
web  or  webs  through  it,  used  to  pack  pipe  joints^  etc. 
combination  shot.  Pool.  A  shot  in  which  a  ball  is  pocket¬ 
ed  by  playing  another  object  ball  to  strike  it.^ 
com'bi-na  tive  (k5m'bi-na-tiv  ;  k(5m-bm'a-tTv ;  277),  a. 
Tending  or  able  to  effect  combination ;  marked  by,  per¬ 
taining  to,  or  resulting  from,  combination  ;  specif.,  Math., 
combinatorial. 

com  bi-na-to'ri-al  (  k5m'bT-na-to'ri-al ;  ktfm-bin'd- ),  a. 
Math.  Of  or  pertaining  to  combinations.  —  combinatorial 
analysis,  Math.,  the  general  doctrine  of  the  distribution  of 
objects  into  classes,— of  late  years(since  1846)expanded  into 
a  complicate  and  extremely  abstruse  body  of  knowledge, 
combine'  (kflm-bm'),  V.  t.  ;  com-bined'  (-bind') ;  com-bin'- 
ing  (-bin'Tng).  [LL.  combinare,  comb  ina  turn  ;  L.  com-- \- 
binus,  pi.  bini,  two  and  two,  double  :  cf.  F.  combiner.  See 
binary.]  1.  To  unite  or  join  ;  to  link  closely  together  ;  to 
bring  into  harmonious  union  ;  specif.,  to  cause  to  unite  into 
a  chemical  compound. 

Friendship  is  the  cement  which  really  combines  mankind. 

Dr.  H.  More. 

Earthly  sounds,  though  sweet  and  well  combined.  Cowper. 

2.  To  possess  or  exhibit  in  combination. 

3.  To  bind  ;  to  hold,  as  by  a  moral  tie.  Obs. 

I  am  combined  by  a  sacred  vow.  Shak. 

Syn.  —Unite,  consolidate,  amalgamate.  See  join. 
com  bine',  v.  i.  1.  To  form  a  union  ;  to  agree  ;  coalesce; 
confederate.  “  You  with  your  foes  combine.','‘  Dryden. 

So  sweet  did  harp  and  voice  combine.  Scott. 

2.  Chem.  To  unite  in  definite  proportions  by  weight  to 
form  a  distinct  compound. 

3.  Card  Playing.  In  cassino,  to  build. 

com  bine'  (k#m-bin' ;  commonly  kom'bln),  n.  Act  of  com¬ 
bining;  usually,  a  combination  of  persons  to  effect  some 
commercial,  industrial,  or  political  object ;  —  usually  in  a 
bad  sense  and  implying  illegality  or  fraud.  Colloq.,  U.  S. 
Syn.  —  See  combination. 

com  bined'  (k<5m-bmd'),  p.  a.  1.  United  ;  formed  by  com¬ 
bination  ;  joined  together,  as  confederates ;  formed  into 
a  compound,  as  chemical  elements. 

2.  Performed  by  agents  in  combination.  —  com-bin'ed-ly 
(kom-bTn'gd-11),  ady.  —  com-bin'ed-ness,  n. 
combined  carbon,  in  iron  and  steel,  that  portion  of  the  car¬ 
bon  which  is  chemically  united  in  the  form  of  carbides,  as 
distinguished  from  graphitic  carbon.  —  c.  experience  table. 
See  mortality  table.  — c.  method  (of  teaching  deaf-mutes), 
a  system  combining  oral  and  written  instruction  with  the 
manual  method. 

comb'lng  (kom'Tng),  n.  1.  Act  or  process  of  using  a  comb 
or  combs. 

The  process  of  combing  is  used  in  straightening  wool 
of  long  staple  ;  short  wool  is  carded. 

2.  Produce  of  combing;  —  chiefly  pi.  Specif.:  a  That 
which  is  caught  or  collected  with  a  comb,  as  loose,  tangled 
hair,  b  Hair  arranged  to  be  worn  on  the  head, 
combing  machine.  Textile  Manuf.  A  machine  for  combing 
wool,  flax,  cotton,  etc.,  and  separating  the  longer  and  more 
valuable  fiber  from  the  shorter.  See  also  carding  machine. 
—  c.  wool,  wool  adapted  for  being  combed, 
com-bin'ing  (kSm-bin'Tng),  p.  pr.  vb.  n.  of  combine. 
combining  form,  a  word  form,  as  a  prefix  or  suffix,  used  in 
compounds,  as  hydro-, phy to-,  auto-,  etc.  — c.  power,  Chem., 
the  ability  of  the  elements  to  combine  with  one  another  to 
form  compounds  ;  frequently,  the  degree  of  this  ability  ; 
valence.  See  valence.— c.  weight,  Chem.,  that  proportional 
weight,  referred  to  some  standard,  and  for  each  element 
fixed  and  exact,  by  which  an  element  unites  with  another  to 
form  a  distinct  compound.  The  combining  weights  either 
are  identical  with,  or  are  multiples  or  submultiples  of,  the 
atomic  weight.  See  atomic  weight  ;  equivalent,  2  b. 
comb  pot-  A  device  for  heating  a  wool  comb  over  a  stove, 
commonly  consisting  of  two  flat  plates  with  room  between 
for  the  teeth  of  the  comb. 

Com'bre  ta'ce-se  (kSnVbre-ta'se-e),  n.  pi.  [NL.  See  Com- 
bretum.]  Bot.  A  family  of  trees  and  shrubs  (order  Myrta- 
les),  having  flowers  with  an  indefinite  number  of  stamens 
and  often  apetalous.  It  contains  about  15  genera  and  250 
species,  chiefly  tropical;  Combretum  and  Terminaiia  are 
tne  most  important.  Some  plants  of  this  family  have  the 
habit  of  the  mangrove.  The  astringent  fruits  of  many 
genera  of  the  family  yield  the  myrobalans  of  commerce, 
whence  it  is  sometimes  called  the  myrobalan  family.  — 
com  bre  ta'ceous  (-shtts),  a. 

Com-bre'tum  (kSm-bre'tthn),  n.  [L.,  a  kind  of  rush.] 
Bot.  A  large  genus  of  tropical  and  subtropical  trees  and 
shrubs  typifying  the  family  Combretaceae.  Many  species 
have  handsome  white,  red,  or  yellow  flowers,  and  are  culti¬ 
vated  in  greenhouses  ;  some  yield  tannin  and  various  dyes. 
COm-bur'gess  (kom-bfir'jSs),  n.  \_eo/n-  -f-  burgess.']  Hist. 
a  A  fellow  burgess,  b  Formerly,  in  certain  English  bor¬ 
oughs,  one  of  a  number  of  elected  magistrates  who  were 
associated  with  the  alderman. 

com  bust'  (ktfm-bust'),  a.  [L.  combusivs,  p.  p.  of  combu- 
rere  to  burn  up  ;  com-  -\-  burere  (in  comp.),  of  uncertain 
origin  ;  cf.  buslum  funeral  pyre  :  cf.  OF.  combust.]  Obs. 

1.  Burnt;  consumed.  Chaucer. 

2.  Astrol.  So  near  the  sun  as  to  be  obscured  or  overpow¬ 

ered  by  his  light,  as  the  moon  or  planets  when  not  more 
than  eight  degrees  and  a  half  from  the  sun.  Milton. 

com-bus  ti  bil'i  ty  (ktfm-bus'tT-bil'T-tT),  n.  Quality  or 
state  of  being  combustible. 

com-bus'tl-ble  (k#m-bus'tT-b’l),  a.  [Cf.  F.  combustible.] 

1.  Capable  of  undergoing  combustion  ;  apt  to  catch  fire  ; 
inflammable. 

Sin  is  to  the  soul  like  fire  to  combustible  matter.  South. 

2.  Easily  kindled  or  excited  ;  quick;  fiery;  irascible. 

Arnold  was  a  combustible  character.  Iri'ing. 

com-bus'ti-ble,  n.  A  thing  that  is  combustible. 

All  such  combustibles  as  are  cheap  enough  for  common  use  go 
under  the  name  of  fuel.  Ure. 

com  bus'tion  (-clmn),  n.  [L.  combustio:  cf.  F.  combus¬ 
tion.]  1.  Act  or  instance  of  burning. 

2.  Specif.  :  Obs.  a  A  conflagration,  b  Cremation. 

3.  Chem.  a  Any  chemical  process  accompanied  by  the 


evolution  of  light  and  heat,  commonly  the  union  of  sub¬ 
stances  with  oxygen  ;  hence,  slower  oxidation,  as  in  the 
animal  body,  b  In  quantitative  analysis,  the  entire  oper¬ 
ation  of  burning  a  measured  portion  of  a  substance  to  be 
analyzed,  and  collecting  the  products. 

4.  Inflammation.  Obs. 

5-  Violent  agitation  ;  confusion  ;  tumult.  Lockhart. 

There  [were]  great  combustions  and  divisions  among  the  heads 
of  the  university.  Mede. 

6.  Astrol.  The  obscuration  of  a  star  or  planet  by  proxim¬ 
ity  to  the  sun.  Obs. 

7.  In  the  explosion  of  powder  for  ballistic  purposes,  the 
progressive  burning  of  each  grain  from  surface  to  center. 

combustion  chamber.  Mech.  a  A  space  over,  or  in  front 
of,  a  boiler  furnace  where  the  gases  from  the  fire  become 
more  thoroughly  mixed  and  burnt,  b  The  clearance 
space  in  the  cylinder  of  an  internal  combustion  engine 
where  the  charge  is  compressed  and  ignited, 
combustion  furnace.  Chem.  A  long,  narrow,  portable 
furnace  used  in  the  combustion  method, 
combustion  method  Chem.  A  method  for  the  quantita¬ 
tive  determination  of  carbon,  hydrogen,  etc.,  by  combus¬ 
tion  of  the  substance  with  air,  oxygen,  or  some  solid  oxi¬ 
dizing  material,  such  as  copper  oxide,  and  absorption  or 
collection  of  the  gaseous  products.  It  is  extensively  used 
for  the  analysis  of  organic  compounds  and  also  for  the 
determination  of  carbon  in  iron  and  steel, 
combustion  tube.  Chem.  A  tube  capable  of  withstand¬ 
ing  considerable  heat,  used  in  the  combustion  method, 
com-bus'tive  (kdm-bus'tiv),  a.  Tending  or  able  to  effect 
combustion  ;  pertaining  to,  or  marked  by,  combustion, 
comb'y  (kom'i),  a.  Resembling  a  comb  in  structure ; 
favose ;  honeycombed. 

come  (kom ;  koom),  n.  [Peril,  akin  to  G.  keim  germ.]  The 
radicle  developed  in  grain,  as  barley,  during  malting  ;  — 
chiefly  pi.  Eng.,  and  Chiefly  Dial. 

come  (kum),  v.  i.  ;  pret.  came  (kam) ;  p.  p.  come  (kum) ; 
p.pr.  <&•  vb.  n.  com'ing  (kum'Tng).  [ME.  cumen,  comen, 
AS.  cum  an ;  akin  to  OS.  kuman,  D.  komen,  OHG.  que- 
man,  G.  kommen,  Icel.  lcoma,  Sw.  komma ,  Dan.  komme, 
Goth,  qiman ,  L.  venire  (for  gvenire),  Gr.  /3atVeiv  to  go, 
Skr.  gam.  Cf.  base,  n.,  convene,  adventure.]  X-  To 
move  forward  or  hitherward  ;  to  approach  ;  to  pass,  or  be 
passing,  from  one  station  in  space  to  another  which  is  im¬ 
plied  as  nearer  than  the  first ;  —  opposed  to  go.  Come  may 
be  used  without  reference  to  any  particular  place  where 
the  motion  begins  or  ends,  in  which  case  the  idea  of  ap¬ 
proach  is  carried  by  the  verb  ;  as,  the  shots  came  thick  and 
ast ;  or  a  definite  place  of  departure  or  terminus  or  both 
may  be  implied  by  the  context,  or  formally  expressed, 
when  the  verb  commonly  takes  either  a  preposition  (as,  to 
come  to,  toward ,  on,  upon,  before,  behind,  etc.)  or  an  adverb 
(as,  to  come  auay,  off,  up,  down,  forth,  forward,  etc.). 

YVnen  we  came  to  Rome.  Acts  xxviii.  16. 
Lately  come  from  Italy.  ./lets  xviii.  2. 

2  To  move  toward,  arrive  at,  or  appear  on,  a  scene  of  ac¬ 
tion  ;  to  move  into  or  appear  in  the  station  of  interest, 
whether  this  be  partly  physical  or  purely  ideal ;  —  usually 
with  the  sense  of  purpose,  which  is  ordinarily  defined  by 
an  infinitive  or  participle  or  a  coordinate  verb  introduced 
by  and;  as,  he  came  to  see  us ;  come  and  see  us  ;  a  man 
came  asking  after  wisdom  ;  or  by  a  prepositional  phrase ; 
as,  to  come  to  the  rescue  ;  come  to  the  bar  of  judgment. 

A  Daniel  come  to  judgment.  Shak. 

1  did  not  come  to  curse  thee.  Shak. 

3.  To  move  toward  or  arrive  at  a  station  in  a  series ;  to 
approach  or  arrive  in  time,  sequence,  or  order  ;  as,  day 
comes;  to  come  of  age;  to  come  to  the  crux  of  the  argu¬ 
ment  ;  after  joy  comes  sadness  ;  coming ,  now,  to  the  next 
section  ;  also,  to  approach  in  kind  or  quality  ;  as,  brute 
pain  comes  near  to  human. 

The  hour  is  coming ,  and  now  is.  John  v.  25. 

4.  To  appear  as  issuing  from  a  source  or  as  entering  into 
being  ;  to  appear  in  the  course  of  a  development;  to  follow, 
emanate,  result  (usually  with  from,  of,  or  into) ;  as,  ill 
comes  from  ill  will  ;  he  comes  of  a  sturdy  race  ;  to  come 
into  bloom.  Hence,  to  reach  as  a  natural  consequence ; 
as,  to  come  to  blows  ;  come  to  an  understanding. 

From  whence  come  ware  ?  James  iv.  1. 

Then  butter  does  refuse  to  come.  Hudibras. 
So  quick  bright  things  come  to  confusion.  Shak. 

5.  To  arrive  or  appear  as  an  event  or  condition  ;  to  hap¬ 
pen  ;  befall ;  occur  ;  as,  no  harm  will  come  to  you  ;  an  idea 
came  into  his  head. 

All  things  come  alike  to  all.  Eccl.  ix.  2. 

Thy  kingdom  come.  Matt.  vi.  10. 

Specif.:  a  To  arrive  or  appear  as  by  chance  or  unforeseen 
development ;  to  get  to  be,  or  turn  out  to  be  ;  as,  to  come 
untied  ;  come  true. 

How  come  you  thus  estranged  ?  Shak. 

b  To  arrive  or  appear  as  a  possession  ;  as,  his  wealth  comes 
by  inheritance  ;  knowledge  comes ,  but  wisdom  lingers. 

6.  To  extend  from  point  to  point  or  along  the  denoted  or 
understood  space ;  as,  the  road  comes  down  the  hill ; 
breeches  coming  to  the  knees. 

7-  To  enter  or  assume  a  given  condition,  relation,  use,  or 
position  ;  as,  the  artillery  came  into  action  or  play ;  the 
boats  came  into  collision  ;  blue  is  coming  into  fashion  ;  to 
come  to  a  carry  arms  ;  come  to  salute. 

8.  To  appear  as  entering  into  the  field  of  view  or  falling 
within  the  range  of  application  ;  as,  to  come  within  the 
terms  of  a  treaty  ;  beyond  the  Alps  comes  Italy. 

9.  To  extend  or  reach  in  relations  (esp.  to  a  person)  of 
interest  or  effect  on  the  emotions  or  the  intellect ;  as,  the 
death  of  your  friend  comes  very  near  to  me  ;  the  argument 
came  home  forcibly. 

10.  To  be  favorably  moved  ;  to  yield  (cf.  come  round). 

He  will  relent  ;  he  ’s  coming  ;  I  perceive ’t.  Shak. 

11.  To  advance  toward  maturity  of  development,  as  a 

colt  in  training  when  he  begins  to  understand  his  work  and 
show  speed.  Cant.  S.  L.  Boardman. 

12.  To  be  seemly  or  becoming.  Obs. 

13.  To  rise  or  overflow  ;  —  said  of  a  river.  Dial.  Eng. 

With  reference  to  a  future  date  the  present  tense  is 


cabrilla  ( Serranus cabrilla).  b  A 
wrasse  (var.  of  Labrus  macula- 
tus).  Dial.  Eng. 
com'ber-oufl.  +  cumbrous. 
comb '  flow  er  (Kom'flou'gr),  n. 
The  common  sunflower.  U.  S. 
comb  foundation.  Apiculture. 
A  thin  plate  of  wax  imitating 
the  bottom  of  honeycomb  cells, 
com  bin'a-ble  (ktfm-bin'd-b’l), 
a.  See  -able.  —  com-bin'a-ble- 
nesa.  n. 

combination  car.  A  railroad  car 


with  two  or  more  compartments 
for  different  purposes.  U.  S. 

combination  chuck.  See  5th 
CHUCK,  7/.,  4.  [SWITCH.  I 

combination  crossing.  =  slip| 
combination  fuse  or  fuze.  See 
fuse,  n.  [tional  note. I 

combination  note.  =  combina-| 
combination  room.  =  common 
ROOM.  Univ.  of  Cambridge,  Eng. 
combination  suit.  =  union  suit. 
combination  tone.  =  combina¬ 
tional  tone. 


com'bi-nator,  n.  A  combiner, 
com  bin 'a- to- ry  (krtm-bTn'd-tfi- 
rY).  a.  Combinative, 
com-bind',  ?*.  t.  k  i.  [From  com- 
bine  and  bind  confused.]  To 
combine.  Obs. 

com-bine'ment,  n.  See-MENT. 
com-bin'er  (krtm-bln'er),  n. 
One  that  combines, 
comb'ings  Var.  of  coamings. 
II  com'ble  (kflN'bP),  n.  [F.,  fr. 
L.  cumulus ,  heap,  summit, 
crown.]  1.  Acme  ;  summit. 


2.  Her.  A  fillet.  Obs. 
comb'less.  a.  See  -less.  — 
comb'less-ness.  >>. 

||  conCbo-lo'io  (kfinVbo-lo'yo), 
».  A  Mohammedan  rosary,  of 
ninetv-nine  heads, 
com 'bre.  +  cumber. 
com'brouch''.  Var.  of  comb- 
broach. 

com'brous.  4*  cumbrous. 
comb'-shaped',  a.  Pectinate, 
com-bnre'.  >\  t.  Sr  ».  [L.  com- 
burere .]  To  hum  up.  Obs. 


com-bu'rent  (kbm-btl'r£nt), 

[L.  comburens. ]  Burning^  also, 
causing  combustion.  “Fire  is 
romburent,  wood  is  combusti¬ 
ble.”  Encyc.  Brit. 

com-bust'  (kdm-bflst'),  r.  t. 
To  burn  :  incinerate.  Archaic. 
com  bus'ti-bl.  Combustible. 
Bef.  S/i. 

com-bus'ti-ble-ne88.n.See -n  ess. 
com  bns'ti-bly,  adv.  of  com¬ 
bustible.  [chamber  a. I 

combustion  box.=coMBUSTiON | 


combustion  engine.  An  internal- 
combustion  engine, 
combustion  fuse.  See  fuse. 
combustion  spoon.  Chem.  = 
deflagration  spoon. 
com  bus'tious  (krtm-bus'chus), 
a.  Inflammable  ;  combustible  ; 
in  combustion.  Obs.  Shak. 
comdg.  Abbr.  Commanding, 
comdt.  Abbr.  Commandant, 
come.  comb. 
come  (  kum).  n.  Coming.  Obs. 
come.  u.  A  guest ;  stranger.  Obs. 


ale,  senate,  efire,  itm,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofa  ;  eve,  Svent,  end,  recent,  maker ;  ice,  ill ;  old,  6bey,  orb,  5dd,  sSft,  connect ;  use,  unite,  urn,  up,  circus,  menu  ; 

U  Foreign  Word.  f  Obsolete  Variant  of.  -f  combined  with.  =  equals. 


COME 
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COMET 


u«?  rd  iu  a  construction  analogous  to  tv*  former  use  of  was 
(ace  r.E,  A  ;  .is.  Monday  come  fort 

night.’’  meaning,  “  a  fortnight  after  a  lie  next)  Monday.*' 
As  ii  1  ften  omitl 

hence,  such  an  expression  as  “  Monda  y  fortuight  ”  might 
signify  either  a  fortnight  after  or  a  n  uighi  before  (the 
nex'  Monday.  Similarly,  this  construction  is  used  in  de¬ 
noting  a  future  data  from  which  is  est  eriod; 

as,  the  accident  was  a  year  ago  come  New  Years. 

Come  Lammas  Ere  at  night  shall  Vue  be  fourteen.  Shah. 

Often,  esp.  in  poetry,  the  auxiliary  be,  racher  than 
Have,  is  used  with  come,  giving  1  rticiple  a  clearer 

adjectival  significance,  expressing  state  or  condition, 
whereas  he expresses  the  completion  of  action. 

Think  not  that  I  am  come  to  destroy.  Matt.  v.  I,'. 

We  are  come  off  like  Romans  *  Shak. 

B3r~  Come  iu  the  imperative  is  used  to  excite  attention, 
or  to  stimulate  to  motion  or  joint  action ;  com i ,  U  t  us  go  ; 
also,  esp.  when  repeated,  it  sometimes  expresses  haste,  or 
impatience,  and  sometimes  rebuke. 

Come ,  come ,  no  time  for  lamentation  now.  Milton. 
Syn .  —  See  arrive. 

‘  Other  phrases  with  come ,  esp.  as  a  variable  part,  are 
ei  ered  under  their  respective  nouns,  adjectives,  etc. 
to  come  about,  a  To  come  to  pass,  as  in  due  course ;  to  at¬ 
tain  fulfillment;  to  arrive;  also,  to  occur  or  happen;  to 
result;  as,  how  did  this  misfortune  come  about  b  To 
change  ;  ro  come  round.  “The  wind  is  come  about.”  Shak. 
—  to  c  abroad,  a  To  move,  or  be  away,  from  one’s  home  or 
country.  “Am  come  abroad  to  se<  d.”  Shak. 

b  To  become  public  or  known.  vl> *.  “Neither  was  any¬ 
thing  kept  secret,  but  that  it  should  come  abroad.”  Mark 
i\  .  mi.m  oil,  o  me  .  i  I 

denly.  14  We  come  across  more  than  one  incidental  men¬ 
tion  of  those  wars.”  B.  A.  Frt  man  “  Wai  nei 
certainly  one  of  the  strongest  and  most  independent  na¬ 
tures  I  ever  came  across H.  A.  Haweis.  -  to  c.  after,  a  To 
follow,  b  To  come  to  take  or  to  obtain ;  as,  to  come  aft 
a  book.  —  to  c.  again,  ro  return.  uRis  spirit  <  mi 
and  he  revived.”  Judges  xv.  19.—  to  c.  along,  to  move 
(toward  or  in  company  with).  “I  murmured,  as  i  ■■ire 
alongA  Tennyson.  —  to  c.  and  go,  to  pass  in  and  ok  or  r 
and  fro ;  to  appear  and  disappear  ;  to  arrive  and  pas-  to 
c.  around  and.  — toe.  at  a  To  r 

within  reach  of ;  gain ;  as,  to  com-  at  a  true  know  <lg  t 
ourselves,  b  To  make  for  in  attacking  ;  as,  he  '  al 
with  fury  to  c.  away,  a  To  part  or  separate  <  >  > 

b  =*  COME  ALONG.  N< 

or  turn  wit.-  to  c . back,  ft  To  return  to  memory 
To  retrograde  from  a  position  iu  advance,  to  c  betw*’  , 
t<  intervene  iu  order  to  separate;  hence,  to  cause  •  > 
trangement.  —  to  by.  ft  1  isaeasion  of,  ox  < 

gain;  acquire.  44  Examine  how  you  came  by  all  31  u 
L  yden.  b  To  pass  near  or  by  .vay  of.  C  To  rno'i  u»  ore 
side.  Dial.  Ena.— to  e  down,  a  To  descend;  •  kU  •! 
downward,  b  To  lose  or  f  tie,  condition,  amount, 

etc.  0  To  put  or  pay  down,  as  money  ;  — usually  with 
with.  Colloq.  d  Theater.  To  advance  toward  the  foot- 
;hts ;  -  so  termed  because  stages  were  formerly  built  on 
.  lined  plane.  Opposed  to  to  tjo  up.  -  to  c.  down  on  <  r 
or. .  to  call  to  account;  to  reprimand  severely.  Colloq. 
as.  -  to  c.  forth,  to  issue  from  a  retired  or  concealed 


li. 
a? 

u 

2F  .  - _ 

Si' ion.  to  c.  forward,  to  present  one’s  self,  as  for  can- 
ulso,  torn1.  home  3.  Toi 

c  >  *•  or  pr>-.ss  clos^’v.  to  tone1  *  1  feelings,  interest,  or 
reason,  b  Naut.  To  drag  ove.  the  bottom  as  the  vessel  I 
d  1  of  uchor. —  to 

c.  honestly  by.  a  To  get  honestly,  b  To  inherit,  as  a  feature, 
mental  trait,  or  peculiarity. —  t^-.  m  a  To  enter, as  a  ! 
t<  wu,  house,  etc  tkThe  thief  cometh  in."  Hos.  vii.  1.  b| 
To  arrive;  as,  when  my  ship  comes  i,t.  o 
ci.il  station  or  duties;  as,  when  Lincoln  came  in.  d  To  I 
comply;  yield;  surrender,  e  To  be  brought  into  use. 
“Sill  ..  jarmc  at s  did  not  coi  •  1  ill  late  irbi  h  1 

f 

O  venue  h  To  mature  and  yield  a  harvest,  as  crops; 
to  begin  to  be  iu  season,  i  To  be  confined  or  bring  forth  ; 
young  S.—  toe  in  clipping  time, to  come  as 

opportunely  ah  iga  farmei  d 

.1  cheer  of  sheep-shearing  time.  S*  to  c.  in  for,  to  I 
*ive  or  become  in  the  wav  of.  “The  rest  came  in  j 01 
subsidies.”  Su'ift.  —  to  c.  into,  a  To  join  with  or  take  part 
ir?.  0  To  agree  to  or  comply  with.  C  To  enter  upon  or  in 
possession  of  :  to  acquire,  as  an  inheritance.  — to  c.  in  upon,  j 
to  impress  or  be  borne  in  upon  -  to  c.  In  with,  a  l’o  meet  , 
or  overtake  ;  to  fall  in  with.  Obs.  b  To  break  in  or  inter¬ 
rupt  with;  as,  *o  come  in  with  a  laugh.  —  to  c.  near  or  nigh. 

T  approach  in  place,  quality,  etc.  “Nothing  ancient  or 
1  .idem  seeius  to  came  near  it.”  Sir  W .  '1  einph  .  —  to  c.  off 
0  To  be  or  become  after  some  delay ;  to  turn  out ;  as,  the 
v  t her  -a me  off  very  fine,  b  Toacuuit  one’s  sell ;  to 1  sue 
(,  imeoff with  honor.  C  To  get 

f  to  get  awa\  to  escape,  d  To  desist.  Ob*,  or  .'tana. 

6  10  ivc  carried  through ;  to  passoff ;  also, 

]  to  01 

*Vj,at  if  I  can  make  CAME  better  also,  who  is  now  coming  >m 
v  it b  wind  and  tide?  ,  ,  .  ouf!e 

t  uter  or  appear;  to  be  brought  forward, as  a  Mil  m  ne 

1< 

a  1  maturity,  readiness,  or  the  like.  Jhal.  or  colloq. 

-  toe  o/.o’s  way  orways,  to  come;  to  come  along  tj»s  soak 

-  out.  a  To  pass  out  or  issue  forth,  as  from  a  count  ry, 
roon  .  <  >mpany,  etc.,  or  for  combat  or  other  contest,  or 
f  ■!  hi  test- ,  eom)>etition,  ete.;  as,  to  om  u  t  on  a 

s  come  out  with  flying  colors.  L  To  tppear  <  - 

e  ;  to  come  into  view  ;  —  a 

t  becoming 

g 

V 

card  beplayed.  0  To  extend  or  protrude,  a  10  come 


g 

r< 


end  (Ohs.) ;  also,  to  result;  to  turn  out.  to  c  out  with,  ; 
t«  vc  publicity  to ;  td disclose.-  toe. over,  a  lo  l*; 

OJ 

i,  fi nd  ’  ’  ‘  • 

r 

d  kind  of  feeding  coming  over  one  ,  t  .  0  ' 

faint  d  To  overtake  or  take  possession  of  .  as.  .1  change  naa 
Ci 

It  take s  two  Spaniard.4 ...  to  come  a  \  ankec  '*  cr.  C.  r_  Letanl. 
_  to  c.  oui.d.  a  To  recur  in  regular  course,  b  1 
a<  is.  Colloq.  c  To  change,  as  the 

Of  th. , . •  &d 

a  "Flf.  Xwmaii.  6  To  wheedle  or  ciri-. 

A.  I 


(one)  by  flattery  or  deception.  Colloq.  — to  come  short,  to 
be  deficient ,  to  fail  of  attaining.  “  All  nave  sinned  and  come 
short  of  the  glory  of  God.”  Horn.  iii.  23.  —  to  c.  to.  a  Maul. 
(with  the  accent  on  to)  To  lull:  to  bring  the  ship’s  head 
nearer  the  wind ;  to  anchor  or  stop  in  a  certain  point,  b  I 
To  consent  or  yield.  Swift,  c  (with  the  accent  on  to)  To 
recover,  as  from  a  swoon,  passion,  etc.  d  To  arrive  at ;  to 
reach  •  to  amount  to;  as,  t  lie  taxes  come  to  a  large  sum.  e  i 
To  fall  •  o  .  lo  be  r»  ceivoa  by,  as  an  inheritance  Shak.  t  » 

•  m  result  in;  —  with  little  *  much%  naught,  the.  worst  %  etc.  -  to  1 
c.  to  a  l  ead,  a  To  suppurate,  as  a  boil,  b  To  mature  ;  to  , 
culminate,  as  a  plot.  —  to  c.  to  (an)  anchor,  Naut.,  to  let  go, 

*r  drop,  anchor,  toe.  to  blows,  to  engage  in  combat ;  to  | 
fight,  to  c.  together,  a  To  meet  or  assemble,  as  for  busi-  | 
ness,  worship,  etc.  Acts  i.  6.  b  To  live  together  as  man  and 
wife.  Matt.  1.  18.  —  to  c.  to  grief,  to  meet  with  calamity,  ac¬ 
cident,  defeat,  ruin,  etc.,  causing  grief  j  to  turn  out  badly,  i 
Coil  of],  to  c.  to  hand,  to  be  received,  as  a  letter ;  to  be  taken  | 
into  i»o88es8iou.  —  toe.  to  life,  to  regain  consciousness  or  ani-  i 
mation.  to  c.  to  nature,  Metal.,  to  become  pasty  and  granu-  ! 
lar  ;  said  of  iron  at  the  conclusion  of  the  puddling  process  j 
converting  it  from  cast  iron  into  wrought  iron.  —  to  c.  to 
ona’8  self,  to  return  toconsciousness;  to  recover  one’s  senses. 

to  c.  to  p&*s,  to  happen ;  occur.  — toe.  to  terms,  to  arrive  at  ! 
an  arrangement;  also,  to  submit  or  yield.  —  to  c.  to  the  front,  ; 
to  attain  prominence  or  leadership.  —  to  c.  to  the  scratch, 
a  IJri:t  Fighting.  To  step  up  to  the  scratch  or  mark  made 
in  the  ring  to  be  toed  by  the  combatants  in  beginning  a 
ci  ntest.  Hence:  b  To  meet  an  antagonist  or  a  difficulty 
bravely.  Colloq.  —  toe  to  time,  a  Prize  Fighting.  To  come 
for*  aid  to  resume  the  contestwhen  “time”  is  called.  Hence: 
b  To  keep  an  appointment ;  to  meet  expectal  ions.  Colloq. 

10  c.  true,  a  To  happen  as  predicted  orexpected.  b  Hort. 
To  reproduce  the  characters  of  the  parent ;  —  sa  id  of  a  seed¬ 
ling.  —  to  c.  under,  to  belong  to,  as  an  individual  to  a  class. 

toe.  up.  a  To  ascend;  rise ; —  formerly  often  with  ref¬ 
erence  to  rank  or  position,  b  To  come  forward  c  To 
come  Into  use,  as  a  Ion  d  To  spring ;  to  shoot 
above  the  earth,  as  a  plant.  ©  Naut.  To  come  to  a  certain 
direction,  esp.  one  as  near  as  may  be  to  the  wind,  f  To  be 
brought  up.  to  arise,  as  a  question.  —  toe.  uy  on.  aTobefall 
asii  descending  upon,  b  To  attack  or  invade,  c  To  press 
cue’s  claim  upon ;  also,  to  become  dependent  upon  :  as,  to 
tone  upon  the  town,  d  To  light  or  chance  upon  ;  to  find ; 

a.-,  . . one  upon  hidden  treasure,  —  to  c.  up  to.  to  advance 

into  proximity  to,  as  regards  position,  grade,  amount, 
value,  etc.;  to  come  forward  to  ;  to  amount  to  ;  to  rise  to ; 
to  equal.  —  to  c  up  with,  to  overtake  or  reach  by  pursuit, 
com©  (kttrn),  v.  1.  1.  To  befit  or  become  ;  pertain  to.  Obs. 

2.  To  approach  toward  or  be  near  (an  age) ;  as,  coming 
eight  years  old. 

3  Sl<  g  or  Colloq.  a  To  act  or  practice  ;  as,  to  come  a 
dodge  over  him  ;  also,  to  play  ;  as,  to  cornea  hand  at  cards, 
b  To  attain  or  do  (something) ;  as,  he  cannot  come  that, 
to  cornea  cropper.  See  under  cropper.— toe.  It.  a  To  succeed 
iu  i  trick,  b  To  come  out  with  it;  implying  to  lend  (sorue-  j 
tiling);  to  blab  (secrets) .  to  show  (fear), etc.  —  to  c.  (some¬ 
thing)  over,  to  play  or  practice  upon  by  way  of  hoodwink-  j 
ing,  deceiving,  or  taking  advantage  Colloq.  —  to  c.  (one) 
thanks,  to  tender  thanks.  Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng.  —  to  c.  the  old  1 
soldier  over  (one),  to  impose  on  or  take  advantage  of  (one).  1 
You  need  n’t  try  to  come  the  old  soldier  over  riie.  T  Hught 
-  to  c  up.  Naut.,  to  slackeu  off  gently  :-tO  ease  oif ;  as,  lo 
come  up  a  tackle,  etc. 

come'-a  long' ,  n.  A  gripping  device,  a.s  for  stretching 
wire,  etc.,  consisting  of  two  jaws  so  attached  to  a  ring  that 
they  are  closed  by  pulling  on  the  ring.  See  clamp,  lllvst. 
come  -at'-a- Die  <  klim/5i  'a-b’l),  a.  Capable  of  being  come 
at,  or  attained;  accessible.  Colloq.  “  Completely  come-  I 
at-able.”  Scott,  —come  -at'-a-blo -ness,  m.  —  come'— 
at  -a-bil'i-ty  (-Ml'I-tT),  n. 

com  ©'back  (kfim'b&k'),  n.  The  progeny  of  a  cross  be¬ 
tween  two  breeds  when  bred  with  a  pure  example  of  one  | 
of  the  breeds  :  eap.,  the  progeny  resulting  from  breeding 
a  mixed  Lincoln  and  merino  (or  Leicester  and  merino)  ewe 
with  a  pure  merino  rain.  A  ustralia. 

CO-mo'dia  (k8-ma'dyS),  n.  [Sp.]  A  Spanish  regular  verse 
drama  or  comedy  :  coined v.  -  co-me'dioii  de  ca'pa  y  ec-pa' 
da  (-dyis  da  ka'pa  e  (c»-pil/»a),  lit.,  comedies  ot  cloak  and 
sword  ;  dramas  ot  gallantry  in  intrigue  among  the  higher  claves, 
usually  including  an  underplot  for  the graeiono.  This  <  the  moat  i 
popular  aperies  of  Spanish  drama.  -  co-rce'dla  de  fi  gu-ron"  j 
(da  fr-'gob-rdn'),  lit.,  comedy  of  a  fantastic  ;  drama  depicting  j 
a  ridiculous  and  extravagant  vice  or  character. 

CO-me'dl-an  (k$-me'dT-ftn),  n.  [Cf.  F.  coinedim.']  1.  An  | 
actor  in  comedy  ;  sometimes,  any  stage  player.  “  The  fa 
mous  comedian  Roscius.”  Middleton. 

2  A  wt) ter  of  comedy.  Milton. 

I!  comedienne'  (k^'ma'dySn'),  n.  fem.;  pi.  -ennes 
(-d}rSn').  [F.,  fem.  of  comedienf]  An  actress  who  plays  j 
comedy . 

co  me  dl  et'ta  (ki-me'dT-5t/<i ;  k  .  ml'dT-St'ta),  n.  [It.j  | 
Drama.  A  brief  or  slender  comedy, 
com'©  dc  (kBm'fc-do),  com'e  don  (-d5n),  n.;pl.  -pones  (-do/- 
nez).  [L.,  a  glutton.  See  comestible.]  Med.  A  small  plug 
or  mi  ass  occluding  the  excretory  duct  of  a  sebaceous  gland,  ! 
occurring  frequently  upon  the  face,  esp.  the  nose,  and  con¬ 
sisting  of  retained  semiliquid  glandular  secretion  or  ehsgr.. 
The  outer  end  is  often  dark  or  black,  due  to  accumulation 
of  dus  and  dirt :  hence,  it  is  often  called  blackhead. 
come'dowir  (kum'douii'),  .  .  A  downfall ;  esp..  a  degrad¬ 
ing  or  humiliating  concession  or  setback. 

she  slight’/  despised  the  condescension  of  his  asking,  and  it  . 
it  to  b«  w  lint  she  called  a  comedown  for  a  man.  .>.  Weir  Mitchell. 
com'e-dy  (kCm'e-dY),  n.  .  pi.  -Dias  (-dTz).  [F.  comedie ,  L. 
comoedia ,  fr.  Gr  ifu/jwdn ;  ku>u. 09  a  jovial  festivity  with 
music  and  dancing,  a  festal  procession,  an  ode  sung  at  this 
procession  (perh.  akin  to  xwjuv)  village)  -f-  ati'Seiu  to  sing  ; 
for  comedy  was  originally  of  a  lyric  character.  See  ode.] 
1.  A  drama  of  light  and  amusing  rather  than  serious  char¬ 
acter  and  typically  having  a  happy  ending  ;  also,  the  dra¬ 
matic  quality  characteristic  of  comedies ;  the  phase  of 
drama  expressing  the  comic  or  depicting  scenes  of  amusing 
or  cheerful  nature  ;  as,  bits  of  comedy  are  often  intro¬ 
duced  into  tragedies  ;  Moltere  was  p  master  of  the  come dy 
of  manners.  The  comedy  of  the  European  stage  is  directly 
descended  from  that  of  Attica.  Crit ics  of  the  1 1 
drian  discriminated  in  Attic  comedy  three  division  .  since 


generally  recognized.  The  Old  Comedy  (at tout  465-400  B.c.), 
developed  out  of  the  procession  of  mmnn.  -ere  (kwjaov)  in 
connection  with  the  Greater  pionysia,  Lxpd  consisted 
chiefly  of  political  and  social  satire,  common  lv  directed  at 
contemporary  men  and  issues.  Cratinus,  --Ktipolis,  and 
Aristoplianes  are  representative.  The  Middle,)  comeity  (40b- 
336  b.  c  is  characterized  by  parodies  of  liters  fcUre  ana  trav¬ 
esties  of  myths  and  philosophies.  Aristop’.ianes,  Antiph- 
aues.  and  A  hx  is  are  prominent.  The  N«w  Cf jtr.edy  is  devoted 
to  portrayal  of  lamlliar  life,  and  afforded  'the  chief  Gn^ek 
model  for  the  Homan  comedy  of  Plau*vUft  aj,j  Terence. 
Menander  was  the  most  eminent  writer  ,  it  was  vigorous 
for  only  about  a  century,  aud  with  its  d  fsappearance  from 
the  stage ,  early  in  the  Christian  Era,  (  frees  comedy  lost 
most  of  its  influence  until  the  Renaissance,  when  modern 
drama  was  shaped  upon  classic  models.  ■  gee  comedia,  co- 
M  CEDI  A  MASKED  COMEDY  :  cf.  CHORUS,  TUA  fappy, 

t  nm  '/»/  ptestuts  us  with  the  imperfectioiiO ,,f  human  us*. arc  1 
furce  entertains  us  with  what  is  monstrous  rin<i  ahtmerical. 

,  Dryden. 

2.  The  theory  or  art  of  composing  or  c  .f  acting  comedies. 

3.  Matter  suitable  for  treatment  in  comedy  ;  an  amusing 
and  enlivening  event,  having  a  dramatic,  turn  or  sugges¬ 
tion  ;  as,  a  comedy  in  politics. 

The  world  is  a  comedy  to  those  that  think.,  tragedy  to  those 
who  fed-.  .  .  ,  Halpole. 

4..  Any  literary  composition  or  series  of  ci jmpositions  treat¬ 
ing  a  theme  suitable  for  comedy  or  aft<£»f  the  manner  of 
comedy ;— chiefly  a  term  of  literarv  history  or  criticism, 
applied  sometimes  to  serious  wor’KS  whose  purpose  is  to 
portray  truth  or  life  without  leaving  R  painful  or  tragic 
impression,  esp.  “The  Divine  Comedy  ’  of  Dante,  and 
“  The  Human  Comedy  ”  (La  OcnnOdie  Humaine)  of  Lalzac. 


Huinaine)  < 

\covie  -f*  1st  -l mg  ']  A  new- 
sojoumer.  Dial,  dr  Archaic. 


come'ling  (kQm'lTng),  n. 
comer  ;  an  immigrant  or 
—  comeTing.  a. 

come'ly  (kum'lT),  a.;  jcoME't i-kr  (-lf-er);  comf/li*est. 
[ME.  cumlich ,  comlich.  jomtliche.  AS.  rymllc  ;  come  beau¬ 
tiful  (orig.  prob.  tenc  delicate,  weak  ;  cf.  ME.  kime 
wreak,  G.  kaum ,  adv. ,  scarcely)  4-  -lie.  See  lire,  u.] 

1.  Pleasing  or  agreeable  to  the  sight  lair  to  look  upon  ; 
good-looking  ;  handsome.  Iu  the.  Middle  Ages  comely  was 
applied  in  courtCjgy  to  i>ersons  of  exalted  station,  or  to  the 
divinity  ,  as,  C(  >e/y  queen  ;  comely  Christ. 

He  that  is  ce  ,,  [■/,/  wiien  old  aud  decrepit,  surely  was  very 
beautiful  when  he  was  young.  South. 

2 ■  Gratifying  :  agreeable.  Obs.  or  Archaic. 

3.  Suitable  o>  becoming ;  decent ;  proper.  Obs.  or  Archaic. 

It  is  gc- i-i  t>;  ^ing  praises  unto  our  God  ;  for  it  is  pleasant ;  and 
praise  <  J‘s.  cxlvii.  1. 

Syr. .  —  Comely,  beautiful.  Comely,  in  present  usage, as 
“applied  to  persons,  is  a  term  of  lower  praise  than  beauti¬ 
ful  ;  as.  “  Sarah  Drew  might  be  rat  her  called  comely  than 
beautiful  ”  (Cay).  Comely  usually  suggests  a  well-propor¬ 
tioned  figure  and  whole  someness  of  aspect:  as,  “Once  a 
moorland  Helen,  and  still  comely  as  a  blood  horse  and 
healthy  as  the  hill  wind  ”  (Stevenson). 

She  was  always  thought  comely;  and  com  lines*  .  .  -  having 
not  smi  much  to  lone  as  beauty  luuh  would  hold,  when  that  would 
evaporate  or  fly  ofi  .  b 

CO-men'ic  (ko-ro8nfTk  ;  -rne'nik),  a.  [An  anagram  of  mf- 
oonic.1  Chem.  Pertaining  to  or  designating  a  crystalline 
acid,  Cr-HjjO./COoH,  formed  by  boiling  meconic  acid  with 
hydrochloric  acid. 

C&me'-Ofl',  n.  1.  A  conclusion  or  finish.  Obs.  or  H. 

Z.  An  evasion  or  excuse.  Colloq. 

3.  A  taking  place  of  something  anticipated.  Slang. 
com'er  (kGn/er),  n.  One  that  comes,  or  has  come;  specif., 
one  newly  arrived  ;  ai  arrival, 
co'mos  (ko'mez),  n .;  pi.  comites  (kdm'T-tez).  [L.,  lit.,  one 
who  goes  with  another.  See  count  a  nobleman.]  1.  Rom. 
Antiq.  A  fellow  traveler  or  companion:  hence,  one  of  the 
suite  of  a  provincial  magistrate  or  distinguished  individual, 
later  esp.  of  the  emperor  ;  —  ultimately  used  as  a  title  for 
various  classes  of  public  officials. 

2.  a  Medieval  Hist.  A  well-born  attendant  on  the  king  or 
chief  undei  duty  of  military  service ;  later,  as  a  title,  an 
earl,  b  pi.  The  persons  in  an  ambassador’s  suite. 

3.  Hence  a  Eccl.  An  epistolary  or  lectionary  formerly 
iii»ed  at  Mass,  esp  that  containing  the  epistles  and  gospels, 
attributed  to  St.  Jerome,  b  Music.  The  answer  to  the 
theme  (dux)  in  a  fugue.  0  Anal.  A  blood  vessel  that  ac¬ 
companies  a  nerve,  d  Astron.  The  lesser  star  accompany¬ 
ing  a  brighter  star  in  a  binary  or  other  system ;  a  com¬ 
panion  star. 

cc-mes'tt  hie  (kfc-mfcs'tT-b’l),  a.  [F.  comestible .  fr.  L. 
cameras,  com  emus ,  p.  p.  of  coined  err  to  e.it;  com-  -f-  edere 
to  eat.]  Suitable  to  be  eaten  ;  eatable  ;  esculent.  —  n.  A 
comestible  thing;  — usually  in  pi. 

com'et  (kbni'St ;  -Tt  ;  7),  n.  [L.  con  comcta,  fr  Gr. 
KoyijT vs  comet,  prop,  long-haired,  KOphu  to  wear  long 
hair,  fr.  Kony  hair,  akin  to  L .con  :  •  f.  Y.coivhe.]  1.  A 
heavenly  bo-ly  generally  irregular  in  form,  often  with  & 
long  nebulous  train,  or  1  ai  Formerly conu-ts  were,  among 
_  £ _  _  *  — _ 1 


1  Donat  1 ’s  Comet;  2  Head  of  same 


con 

gui  w\  .  -  so  called  from 
Its  (  1  ini ■  Eng. 

con  -  dunce  .  n  A  >mer 

bv  >  ■ 

con  Uial.p. 

p.  o 

CO-1 
CO  I 

mea  .]  L  comedian.  CJm. 
co-L  -  die  (k6-m5'dTk),  co-me'- 

dl-c 

dic\  .  Gr.  Kojy  w&tKOS.i  Pert. 


to,  or  of  nature  of,  comedy 

li  Co  “ml  die'  Fran  ?ai*e'  (M'- 
mi'de'  friiN  huz').  1 1 J  the 
Theatre  Francois,  the  French 
national  theater  in  Paris;  — the 
official  name.  The  romSdie 

Franga**e  dates  from  1'  a. 

||  Co'md'die'  Hu  maine'.  La  (la 
kh'ma  dg'  fl'man');  f1  1  L,t  * 

q'he  Human  Comedy;  name 
given  by  Halr.ac  to  a  irroup  of 
his  works,  left  incomplete  at 
his  death,  which  were  intended 


to  give  a  complete  picture  of 
contemporary  French  society. 

,|  co  nn)  die' ‘  larmo'y ante' 
( lar'mwd  va.Nt').  (F.)  Lit.,  tear¬ 
ful  comedy  :  sentimental  com¬ 
edy,  said  to  have  been  invented 
b  Ni  voile  de  La  Chaues^e. 

co  m4  di-en'  (kr/ml'dylw' ), 
n.  masc. ; pi.  -diens(F.  -dyRx'). 
(F.)  A  comedian 


com'e-dist.  n.  One  who  coin- 
poses  or  writes  comedies,  fin  re . 
Come'-down  Caa'tle.  ~  Cas¬ 
tle  Come-down.  Obs. 
comeliche  +  comely. 
comellhed. Comeliness.  Ob* 
come'li-ly  »  kttm'll-li udv.  of 
COME  I  v.  Hare. 
come'li  :iess ':n- s),  u Sec  -suss. 
(' omelin <•»  signifies  something 


CO  me  dl-og'r*  pfcer  (kf.-mf'rty-  ,  forcibl,  th.r  bc.  ity,  1. 
bg'm-fer),  n.  [Gr.  Ku>ptiidio'’pa-  elegant  than  grace, and  les»  I  ight 
—  COM  EDI  ST.  Obs.  V  /?.  '  than  prettim**.”  .Johnson 


rome'ly 

AS.  cgmtice.]  Comelily. 
coraen.  common. 
comen,  i.  Ol>«.  inf.  &  pret.  pi. 
&  dial.  p.  p.  of  comic. 
comenable.  Obs.  corrupt,  of 
CONVEX  IK  UK.  [COVENANT.  | 

comenannt.  Obt.  corrupt,  of  I 
comenci.  +  commence. 
comend.  +  commend. 
come'-of-wlll'.come'-o’-will  , n. 


M  I  cun  icht  ccsni  -out >r,  O  1  •••  hi  cc m • 

nv»..i;i»  O) i$.  |  out  or  withdraws  from  a  reli- 
I  gious  or  other  organization  ;  a 
radical  retormer.  Colloq.,  U.  S. 
com'er.  V nr.  of  cummer.  Scot. 
comer&de.  Obs.  or  dial.var.  of 
COMRADE. 

comeraunce.  +  cumbrance. 
comerous.  +  cumbrous. 
com  es  sa'tlon,  n.  [L.  comessa- 
tin.  romissalio :  cf.  OF.  comes - 


nn-  that  conic  uninvited,  as  a  |  1  Fe»»ting: reveling. 06* 

weed  or  a  bastard.  Scot  ;  co-mes'tioa  (ko-mPa'chrtn).  n. 


- : — „  .  i,,f  tben,  thin ;  nature,  verdure  (250) ;  k  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  ach  <  144) ;  bow  ;  yet ;  ih  =  z  in  azure.  Number*  refer  to  §§  in  Goros. 

fohd,  foot ;  out,  oil ,  ,  ffO  .  *>’  eIplaB»tlon,  of  AbbrevUtima,  Siena,  etc..  Immediately  precede  the  Vocabulary. 
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all  nermlea  ree>>arded  with  superstitious  dread,  as  presaging 
calamity  T/“®y  are  now  commonly  regarded  as  erratic 
members  of  the  solar  system,  usually  of  very  small  mass. 
Thev  mover  in  elongated  orbits,  some  of  them  approaching 
verv  near  1*0  the  sun  and  then  receding  to  very  great  dis¬ 
tances  T'iUey  are  invisible  except  in  the  nearer  part  of 
their  nrbit  •  Periodic  comets,  which  return  to  the  sun  at 
fired  interv'  have  elliptical  orbits  (see  below) ;  but  others 
move  in  a  parabola  or  a  hyperbola,  and  so  are  expected 
never  to  retv  rn-  A  comet’s  head  commonly  consists  of  a 
bright  nuclei’  3  surrounded  by  the  coma,  a  luminous  fog 
which  RometiL  wes  consists  in  part  of  one  or  more  envelopes. 
The  tail  is  an  ex  ’tension  of  the  coma, which  grows  as  thecom- 
a  mi  roaches  perihelion ;  it  is  nearly  always  directed  away 
fromPthe  sun  Some  meteors  appear  to  be  disintegrated 

remnants  of  CO  UietS  (see  METEOR).  See  also  BlELA’s  COMET. 
\  star  with  i 1  lance,  that  comet  yclepevl  is.  It.  of  Gloucester . 

When  beeirars  die  there  are  no  comets  seen  ; 

The  heavens  th  iemselves  blaze  forth  the  death  of  princes.  Shak. 

uE  OF  THE  PERIODIC  COMETS. 


TABJ^ 


Name. 

Period 

in 

years. 

Greatest  and 
least  distances 
from  sun  (in 
terms  of  the 
earth's  mean 
distance). 

Inclina¬ 
tion  of 
orbit  to 
ecliptic. 

Peri- 
h  e 1  ion 
passage.! 

Barnard's  (1884). L  - 
Barnard’s  ( 185J2). . . 

5.40 

6.31 

6.60 

4.80— 1.28 
5.38 — 1.43 
6.22  —  0.879 

5°  28' 
31  40 

12  22 

1906.2 

1905.6 

1866.1 

Brooks's . 

Brorsen’s . 

tjo 

8JW 

5.43  — 1.959 
5.61  —  0.588 
5.77  —  1.327 

6  4 

29  24 

15  43 

1903.9 

1890.2 

1897.4 

DeVico-E.  Swift'B 

3.30 

5.22-1.670 
4.09  —  0  339 

.,  $5 

12  36 

1901.1 

1905.1 

Faye’s  . 

Finlay’s . 

Halley’s . 

Holmes's . 

7.30 

6.56 

76.08 

6.87 

0.94—1.650 
6.04  —  0.969 

3  *  22  —  0.687 

5  10-2.128 

S3*i  *2  — 1.199 

10  88 

3  3 

162  13 

20  48 

44  34 

1903.4 

1900.2 

1910.3 

1899.3 
18H7.8 

Pons-Brooks’s . 

71. .56 
6.54 

33  7.O  —  0.776 
4«»  —  2.091 

74  3 

10  47 

1884.1 

1896.8 

1904.8 

1903.1 
1899.3 

1904.1 

5.28 

4.IW  'M.3K8 

12  39 

Tempel-L.  Swift’s.. 

5.68 

13.67 

5.21 -- 1.152 
10.41  -- 1.019 

5  26 

54  29 

5.83 

5.55— 

17  00 

Wolfs . 

6.82 

5.60  — 1.59.  > 

25  15 

1905.3 

*  Orbits  of  the  two  fragments  nearly  ide^,cah  but  with  a  dif¬ 
ference  of  almost  two  days  at  perihelion.  ..  .  _ , 

t  The  figures  in  this  column  are  for  the  last  .Perihelion  passage 
prior  to  lb(Mj.5  (tliut  is,  approximately,  July  1»  1  JOG),  except  tor 
Halley’s  comet. 

2.  An  old  game  of  cards,  in  which  sequences  formed 
and  the  game  is  won  by  him  who  first  plays  all  h.  ’ards. 
com  et-a'rl-um  (kbm'St-a'rT-wm), pi.  -RiA(-d).  [cuSfi^* 
arium .]  A  machine  or  device  for  exhibiting  the  orbital 
motion  of  comets,  esp.  when  near  their  perihelion. 
COm'et-a-ry  (k8m'8fc-a-rY),  a.  [Cf.  F.  cometaire.~\  Per¬ 
taining  to,  or  resembling,  a  comet. 

CO  meth'er  (k$-mPth'er),  n.  [Prob.  dial.  pron.  of  come 
hither ,  used  in  calling  cows,  etc.]  Dial,  or  Colloq.,  Brit. 

1.  Matter;  affair. 

2.  Friendly  communication  or  association. 

to  put  the,  or  one’s,  comether  on,  to  exercise  persuasion  upon; 
to  get  under  one’s  influence ;  to  beguile ;  to  wheedle. 

How  does  ut  come  about,  eorr,  that  whin  a  man  has  put  the 
comether  on  wan  woman  he ’s  sure  bound  to  put  ut  on  another  l 

Kipling. 

CO-met'lc  (ko-mgt'Tk),  a.  Pertaining  to,  of  tlie  nature  of, 
or  resembling,  a  comet. 

com  et  og'ra  pher  (kom'St-Sg'rd-fer),  n.  One  who  ob¬ 
serves,  describes,  or  writes  about,  comets, 
com'et-og'ra  phy  (-ft),  n-  [ comet  +  - graphy .]  The  de¬ 
scription  of,  or  a  treatise  concerning,  comets.  —  COm'et-O- 
graph'l-cal  (-to-grSf'T-kSl),  a. 
com'et  old  (kSm'St-oid),  a.  [comet  +  -oid.]  Resembling, 
or  connected  with,  a  comet,  either  in  physical  appearance, 
or  elements  of  the  orbit,  as  an  asteroid  or  a  meteor, 
comet  seeker,  comet  finder.  A  telescope,  usually  of 
low  power  and  short  focal  length,  attordmg  a  wide  field 
of  view  and  used  in  searching  the  sky  for  comets, 
com'flt  (kihn'fit),  n.  [F.  conflt,  prop,  a  p.  p.,  fr.  confire  to 
preserve,  pickle,  fr.  L.  conficere  to  prepare  ;  con-  +facere 
to  make.  See  fact;  cf.  confect.]  A  dry  sweetmeat; 
any  kind  of  fruit,  root,  or  seed  preserved  with  sugar  and 
dried ;  a  confection. 

com'flt,  v.  t. ;  com'fit-ed  ;  com'fit-ing.  To  make  into  a 
comfit ;  to  preserve. 

corn'll- ture  (kfim'fT-tur),  n.  [F.  confiture;  cf.  LL.  confec- 
turae  sweetmeats,  confeclura  a  preparing.  See  comfit.]  A 
comfit  or  similar  preparation,  as  of  drugs.  Obs.  or  Archaic. 
com'fort  (kum'fert),  n.  [OF.  confort,  fr.  the  verb.] 

1.  Strengthening  aid.  Specif.  :  a  Assistance  ;  relief  ;  suc¬ 
cor ;  support.  Oos.t  exc.  in  Law,  as  in  the  phrase  aid  and 
comfort  { see  treason),  b  Solace  ;  consolation  in  trouble. 

In  comfort  of  her  mother’s  fears.  Sltak. 

2.  State  or  feeling  of  having  relief,  cheer,  or  consolation ; 
specif.,  contented  enjoyment  in  physical  well-being,  free 
from  want  or  anxiety  ;  mental  ease  or  satisfaction  or  ma¬ 
terial  well-being  ;  freedom  from  pain,  want,  or  anxiety. 

I  had  much  joy  and  comfort  in  thy  love.  Phil.  7  (Rev.  Ver .). 

3.  Satisfaction  ;  enjoyment.  Obs. 

Comfort  ne  mirth  there  is  none 

To  riden  by  the  way  dumb  as  a  stone.  Chaucer. 

4.  That  which  gives  or  brings  comfort ;  variously  :  a  per¬ 
son  who  brings  aid,  support,  or  satisfaction ;  as,  the  child 
becomes  the  comfort  of  his  parents’  age ;  something  that 
gives  mental  or  physical  refreshment  or  invigoration  ;  as, 
clear  thought  should  be  the  comfort  of  solitude  ;  an  appur¬ 
tenance  or  condition  ministering  to  mental  or  physical 
ease  ;  as,  the  comforts  of  home  life. 

5.  A  wadded  bedquilt ;  a  comfortable.  U.  S. 

Syn.  — See  ease. 

com'fort  (kum'fert),  v.  t. ;  com'fort-ed  ;  com'fort-ing. 
[F.  con  for  ter,  fr.  L.  confortare  to  strengthen  much ;  con- 
-|- fortis  strong.  See  fort.]  1.  To  make  strong;  to  in¬ 
vigorate;  fortify;  corroborate.  Obs.  Wyclijfe. 


2.  To  assist  or  help  ;  to  aid.  Obs.,  except  in  Law. 

God  conifort  him  in  this  necessity  !  Shak. 

3.  To  impart  strength  and  hope  to  ;  to  cheer  ;  gladden  ; 
now,  usually,  to  relieve  of  mental  distress ;  to  allay  the 
grief  or  trouble  of  ;  to  encourage  ;  console. 

Light  excelleth  in  comforting  the  spirits  of  men.  Paeon. 

That  we  may  be  able  to  comfort  them  that  are  in  any  affliction. 

2  Cor.  i.  4  ( Rev.  I'er.). 
Syn.  — Cheer,  revive,  encourage,  enliven,  invigorate,  in¬ 
spirit,  refresh,  animate,  confirm,  strengthen.  —  Comfort, 
console,  solace  all  presuppose  a  state  of  suffering  or  sor¬ 
row.  Comfort,  the  homelier,  more  intimate  word,  sug¬ 
gests  relief  afforded  by  imparting  positive  cheer,  hope,  or 
strength,  as  well  as  by  the  diminution  of  pain;  as,  “He 
hath  sent  me  ...  to  comfort  all  that  mourn  ”  (Is.  lxi.  1-2) : 
“  You  have  an  unspeakable  comfort  of  your  young  prince  ’ 
(Shak.)',  a  mother  comforts  her  sobbing  child.  Console. 
the  more  formal  term,  emphasizes  rather  the  alleviation  of 
grief  or  the  mitigation  of  the  sense  of  loss  than  the  com¬ 
munication  of  pleasure;  it  frequently  implies  some  defi¬ 
nite  source  of  relief ;  as,  the  presence  of  his  friend  consoled 
him,  to  console  one's  self  by  philosophic  reflections;  cf. 
inconsolable  for  her  loss,  the  consolations  of  religion.  Sol¬ 
ace  frequently  suggests  relief  from  weariness,  despond¬ 
ency,  loneliness,  rather  than  from  grief  or  pain  ;  and  the 
source  of  so/ac-  <is  more  commonly  things  than  persons ; 
as,  “  When  the  spirit  is  sore  fretted,  even  tired  to  sickness 
of  the  janglings  and  nonsense  noises  of  the  world,  what  a 
balm  and  solace  it  is  to  go  and  seat  yourself,  for  a  quiet 
half  hour,  .  .  .  among  the  gentle  Quakers !  ”  (Lamb) ;  to 
solace  oue^a  self  with  books.  See  ease,  pity. 
com'fort  (kum'fert),  v.  i.  To  take  comfort.  Obs.  &  R. 

,  Live  a  little,  confort  a  little,  cheer  thyself  a  little.  Shak. 
com'fort-a-ble  (kum'ler-tu-b’l),  a.  [OF.  comfortable .] 

1.  Affording  comfort  ;  esp.  :  a  Consolatory  or  encourag¬ 
ing.  “  Kind  words  and  comfortable .”  Cowper.  b  Ser¬ 
viceable;  helpful.  “  Be  comfortable  to  my  mother.”  Shak. 
C  Fairly  adequate  ;  sufficient,  but  not  in  excess.  Colloq. 

A  comfortable  provision  made  for  their  subsistence.  Dry  den. 

2.  In  a  state  of  comfort.  Specif.  :  a  In  a  state  of  consola¬ 
tion  ;  cheerful.  Obs. 

Thy  conceit  is  nearer  death  than  thy  powers.  For  my  sake  be 
comfortable  ;  hold  death  awhile  at  the  arm’s  end.  Shak. 

b  In,  a  state  of  content  ;  at  ease  ;  less  emphatically,  free 
or  comparatively  free  from  pain  or  distress. 

3.  Capable  of  being  comforted.  Obs.  &:  R. 

4.  Marked  by  an  appearance  of  comfort ;  easy  and  undis¬ 
turbed  ;  —  often,  colloquially,  implying  complacency, 
comfortable  words,  the  comforting  passages  of  Scripture 
(Matt.  xi.  2ft:  John  iii.  16;  1  Tim.  i.  15;  1  John  ii.  1,  2)  fol¬ 
lowing  the  Absolution  in  the  office  of  the  Anglican  com¬ 
munion said  to  have  been  introduced  in  1548  from  Arch¬ 
bishop  Hermann  of  Cologne’s  44  Consultation  ”  (1543). 

Hear  what  comfortable  words  our  Saviour  Christ  saith  unto  nil 
who  truly  turn  to  him.  Bk.  of  Common  Prayer. 

com'fort  a  ble,  •.  1.  A  thing  that  gives  comfort.  Obs. 

2.  Specif.  :  a  A  wrister.  b  A  neck  scarf,  c  A  stuffed 
or  qu’ilted  cover  for  a  bed  ;  —  called  also  comforter ,  com¬ 
fort.  V.  S. 

com'fort-er  (kfim'fer-ter),  n.  [OF.  conforteor .]  1.  One 
that  gives  coHO/ort,  as  aid,  consolation,  cheer,  etc. 

Let  no  comforter  delight  mine  ear 

But  such  a  one  whose  wrongs  do  suit  with  mine.  Shak. 
2.  Specif.  :  a  [cajj.]  Bib.  The  Holy  Spirit,  referring  to 
his  office  of  comforting  believers. 

But  the  Comforter ,  which  is  the  Holy  Ghost,  whom  the  Father 
will  send  in  my  name,  he  shall  teach  you  all  tilings.  John  xiv.  26. 
b  A  knit  woolen  tippet,  long  ana  narrow,  c  =  comfort¬ 
able,  n.,  2  c.  U.  S. 

com'fort  less,  a.  1.  Having  no  comfort  or  comforts. 

Comfortless  through  tyranny  or  might.  Spenser. 
2.  Affording  no  comfort.  Rare.  Shak. 

Syn.  —  Forlorn,  desolate,  cheerless,  inconsolable,  discon¬ 
solate,  wretched,  miserable. 

—  com'fort  less  ly,  arfp.  —  com'fort  less  ness,  n. 
COm'frey  (kum'fri),  n.  [OF.  confire,  prob.  lor  F.  conferee, 
L.  conferva ,  fr.  confervere  to  boil  together,  to  heal,  grow 
together;  —  named  from  its  supposed  healing  power  ;  cf.  its 
other  name  consolida  (cf.  consound).]  Any  boraginaceous 
plant  of  the  genus  Symphytum.  A  decoction  of  the  mu¬ 
cilaginous  root  of  the  common  comfrey  (*S.  officinale)  is 
used  in  cough  mixturest  etc. ;  and  the  gigantic  prickly 
comfrey  (S.  asperrimum)  is  cultivated  as  a  forage  plant, 
com'ic  (kSm'Tk),  a.  [L.  comicus  pertaining  to  comedy,  Gr. 
kuj|u.ik<k:  cf.  F.  comique.  See  comedy.]  1.  Relating  to 
comedy,  as  distinct  from  tragedy. 

I  cannot  for  the  stage  a  drama  lay, 

Tragic  or  comic,  hut  thou  writ’st  the  play.  B.  Jonson. 
2.  Causative  of  mirth  as  being  humorous,  witty,  etc. ;  lu¬ 
dicrous ;  also,  burlesque  ;  funny.  44  Comic  shows.”  Shak. 

Too  solemn  for  the  comic  touches  in  them.  Tennyson. 
Syn.  —  See  laughable. 

comic  opera,  a  light  opera  usually  having  dialogue  like 
comedy  between  the  musical  numbers ;  also,  loosely,  in 
modem  use,  a  musical  burlesque. 

It  [comic  opera]  consists  of  an  intermixture  of  lightest  and  most 
frivolous  music  with  spoken  dialogue,  and  depends  as  much  on 
its  literary  sprightliness  as  on  its  musical  tunefulness  for  suc¬ 
cess.  '  Encyc.  Brit. 

com'ic,  n.  1.  A  comedian.  Obs.  Steele. 

2.  JEstheties.  That  portion  of  the  amusing  and  mirth-pro¬ 
voking  which  appeals  to  intelligent  appreciation  and  in 
respect  to  the  means  used  is  felt  to  be  harmoniously  fitted 
to  its  end  and  complete  in  its  effect.  Plato  believed  the 
essence  of  the  comic  to  lie  in  a  feeling  of  superiority  on 
the  part  of  the  person  amused.  Aristotle  and  others  have 
considered  some  element  of  contrast,  error,  or  incongru¬ 
ity— as  excessive  predominance  of  cause  over  effect  — to 
be  the  essential.  Later  writers  have  sought  to  explain  it 
by  association,  physiological  reaction  from  tension,  etc. 
com'i-cal  (-T-kftl),  a.  1.  Relating  to  or  befitting  comedy  ; 
hence,  specif.,  trivial ;  low  ;  base.  Obs. 

They  deny  it  to  be  tragical  because  its  catastrophe  is  a  wedding, 
which  hath  ever  been  accounted  comical.  Gay. 

2.  Excitive  of  mirth ;  droll;  laughable. 

The  dog  was  so  very  comical  that  I  was  obliged  to  throw  my¬ 
self  hack  upon  my  chair  and  fairly  laugh  it  out.  .Johnson. 

3.  Queer  or  out  of  the  way  ;  strange.  Dial,  or  Colloq. 


4.  Queer  in  temper ;  disagreeable;  out  of  sorts  or  unwell : 
also,  uncertain  or  capricious  ;  ticklish.  Dial.  Eng. 

Syn.  —  Humorous,  funny,  droll.  See  laughable. 

—  com'i  cal-ly  (k»m'T-kftl-T),  adv.  —  com'i-cal  ness,  n. 
com'i-cal'i-ty  (kom'T-kSl'T-tT),  n.  ;  pi.  -ties  (-tTz).  Quality 

of  being  comical ;  something  comical. 

COin'i-CO-  (k5m'T-ko-).  Combining  form  from  Greek  King  uco?, 
comic. 

com'ing  (kum'Tug),  p.  a.  That  comes;  specif.:  a  Ap¬ 
proaching  ;  of  the  future,  esp.  the  near  future ;  next ;  as, 
the  coming  week  or  year. 

Welcome  the  coming,  speed  the  parting,  guest.  Pope. 
b  Ready  to  come  or  meet  advances;  complaisant ;  forward. 

Kindness  somewhat  “  coming  ”  and  forward.  Saintsbury. 
com'ing.  n.  1.  All  approaching,  that  which  approaches, 
means  of  approach,  etc.  ;  specif.  :  a  Approach ;  arrival, 
b  Advent  or  manifestation  ;  esp.,  the  Second  Advent  of 
Christ,  c  Access.  Obs.  d  The  future.  Rare. 
coming  in.  a  Entry;  entranceway.  Obs.  b  Entrance; 
beginning.  “  The  goings  out  thereof,  and  the  comings  in 
thereof.”  Ezek.  xliii.  11.  c  Income  or  revenue ;—  chiefly 
pi.  44  What  are  thy  comings  in  f  ”  Shak.  —  c.  out.  a  social 
dt;but ;  — often  attributively  ;  as ,  coming-out  gown.  Col¬ 
loq.  —  for  the  c.  out,  on  the  London  stock  exchange,  for  the 
time  of  issuance  (of  stocks,  bonds,  etc.) ;  —  equiv.  to  when 
issuer/  of  the  New  York  stock  exchange, 
com'ing,  n.  [Cf.  1st  come.]  Sprouting,  as  of  barley  in 
malting  ;  also,  ;>/.,  malt  dust  or  comes.  Dial. 
com'i-tal  (k<5m'i-tftl),  a.  [See  count.]  Of  or  pert,  to  a 
comes  (count  or  earl).  ”  Comital  manors.”  F.  IF.  Maitland. 
com'i-tant  (-t3ut),  a.  [L.  comitans ,  p.  pr.  of  comitari  to 
accompany.]  Accompanying.  Rare. 
com'i-tant.  n.  Math.  An  invariant  or  covariant, 
comi-ta'tus  (-ta'tws),  n.  [L.]  1.  Lit.,  comites,  or  com¬ 

panions,  collectively  ;  a  body  of  well-born  men  attached 
to  the  king  or  chieftain  by  the  duty  of  military  service  ; 
also,  the  status  of  the  body  so  attached. 

2.  An  (English)  county,  as  inpos.?£  comi/atus. 
co-mi'ti-a  (ko-mYsh'T-ri),  n.  pi.  [L.]  1.  Rom.  Antiq.  An 
assembly  of  the  people  to  act  on  matters  submitted  to 
them  by  duly  authorized  officials.  The_se  assemblies  were 
of  three  kinds:  a  Co-mi'ti-a  cu'ri-a'ta  (ku'rT-a'ta),  or  assem¬ 
bly  of  the  curiae,  the  most  ancient  and  during  the  regal 
period  the  only  assembly  of  the  people.  It  met  in  the  Co- 
mitium.  It  was  convoked  to  elect  and  confer  sovereignty 
on  a  king,  to  hear  provocations  (appeals),  to  hear  announce¬ 
ments  affecting  the  calendar;  to  act  upon  matters  aff  ect¬ 
ing  rogations,  wills,  declarations  of  war,  and  esp.  adlec- 
tion  (appointment  or  promotion  of  a  person  to  a  higher 
office  without  his  having  held  a  required  lower  office), 
restitution,  arrogation,  and  detestatio  sacrorum,  jurisdic¬ 
tion  over  which  it  retained  after  its  other  functions  were 
lost.  Though  the  plebeians  appear  to  have  been  included 
in  the  comitia  curiata,  they  appear  not  to  have  gained  the 
right  to  vote  until  the  middle  of  the  republican  period, 
b  Co-mi'ti-a  cen-tu  ri  a'ta  (sSn-tu'rT-a'ta),  or  assembly  of 
centuries,  orig.  a  military  assembly  based  upon  the  reor¬ 
ganization  of  the  army  on  a  property  basis  and  during  the 
regal  period  having  no  political  functions.  About  241  b.  c. 
it  was  reorganized  on  a  tribal  basis.  It  met  usually  in  the 
Campus  Martius,  voted  by  centuries,  and  was  more  demo¬ 
cratic  in  its  organization  than  the  comitia  curiata,  whose 
political  and  judicial  functions  it  soon  largely  acquired, 
with  certain  powers  of  legislation  and  the  right  to  elect  the 
higher  magistrates.  After  287  b.  c.,  however,  it  declined 
rapidly  in  favor  of  the  concilium  plebis  (which  see)  and 
the  comitia  tributa.  c  Co-mi'ti-a  tri-bu'ta  (trT-bu'tri),  or 
tribal  assembly,  which  came  into  existence  about  447  b.  cm 
was  composed  of  both  ,pa*rjr!ans  and  plebeians,  met  usu¬ 
ally  in  the  Foru">  v.as  presided  over  by  a  magistrate,  and 
voted  by  tribes.  This  body  elected  the  lower  magistrates, 
as  the  quaestors  and  curule  aediles,  could  legislate  on  any 
subject,  and  heard  certain  judicial  cases,  conducted  by  the 
curule  aedile.  A  modified  form  of  this  assembly  elected 
the  pontifex  maximus,  and  later  (after  104  b.  c.)  the  priests, 
augurs,  etc.  The  three  comitia  still  existed  under  the  earl  y 
empire,  but  their  action  was  only  formal.  Their  meetings 
were  designated,  according  to  the  magistrates  who  were 
to  be  chosen,  co  mi'ti-a  con  su-la'ri  a  (kbn'su-la'rT-d),  co-mi'¬ 
tl-a  prse-to'ri  a  (pre-to'ri-d),  co-ml'ti  a  tri'bn-ni'ci-a  (trYb'fi- 
nlsh'T-d),  co-mi'ti-a  quae-sto'ri-a  (kw6s-to'rT-d),  etc.  Stated 
meetings  of  the  comitia  curiata  or  comitia  centuriata  were 
called  co  mi'ti-a  ca-la'ta  (kd-la'td).  i.  e.,  summoned  comitia, 
and  were  for  any  one  of  several  purposes :  (1)  To  conse¬ 
crate  or  inaugurate  a  priest  or  a  king.  (2)  In  the  early 
period,  to  witness  wills.  (3)  To  hear  announcements  as  to 
the  calendar.  (4)  To  grant  the  detestatio  sacromim,  a  cere¬ 
mony  or  rite  of  uncertain  character,  but  generally  taken 
to  have  been  the  form  of  release  from  the  clan  sacra. 

2.  An  assembly.  Rare. 

3.  {.cap.’]  Formerly,  at  Oxford  University,  England,  the 
principal  assemblage  during  the  Act,  corresponding  to  the 
modern  Encaenia. 

CO  mi'tial  (ko-mTsh'dl),  a.  [L.  comitialis.]  Of  or  pertain¬ 
ing  to  the  Roman  comitia,  or,  formerly,  various  public 
assemblies,  as  the  Oxford  Comitia,  certain  lGth-century 
Presbyterian  synods,  etc.  —  comitial  ill  or  sickness,  epilepsy, 
the  occurrence  of  which  at  the  Roman  comitia  was  an  ill 
omen  that  broke  up  the  assembly. 

Co-mi'U-um  (ko-mTsh'T-ftm),  n. ;  pi.  -tia  (-a).  [L. ;  com- 
-j-  ire ,  itum ,  to  go.]  In  ancient  Rome,  the  place  at  the  foot 
of  the  Capitol,  between  the  Rostra  and  the  Senate  House, 
where  the  comitia  and  law  courts  convened. 

In  the  early  days  of  Rome  the  Comitium  was  the  center  of  civil 
and  political  business,  while  the  Forum  was  used  simply  as  a 
market  place.  R.  Lanciani. 

||  co'mi  ti'va  (ko'me-te'va),  n.  [It.]  A  body  of  followers ; 

—  applied  to  the  lawless  or  brigand  bands  in  Italy  and 
Sicily. 

com'i-ty  (kbm'T-tT),  n.  ;  pi.  -ties  (-tTz).  [L.  comitas,  fr. 
comis  courteous,  kind.]  Milduess  and  suavity  of  manners  ; 
courtesy  as  between  equals  ;  friendly  civility. 

Syn.  —  Civility,  good  Breeding,  courtesy,  good  will, 
comity  of  nations  or  states,  or  II  co'mi-tas  gen'ti-um  (k5m'T-tXs 
jSn'shl-wm)  [L.J,  Law,  the  courtesy  by  which  nations  rec¬ 
ognize,  and  give  effect  within  their  own  territory  to,  the 
institutions  or  laws  of  another  nation.  Also,  sometimes 


[L.  comestio.\  Eating  ;  devour¬ 
ing,  ns  by  fire.  Obs. 
comet  aster.  One  of  a  race  of  gar¬ 
den  asters  of  compact  growth, 
having  large  heads  of  flowers 
with  flat  reflexed  outer  rays, 
comet  finder.  =  comet  seeker. 
co-met'i-cal,  o.  Cometic. 
com  et-ol'o-gy  (kBm^t-Cl'8-jY), 
n.  See -logy  ;  comet. 
comeve.  +  com  move. 
comewne.  ^commune,  (fort. I 
com'ferd.  Obs.  pret.  of  com-| 
comferie.  comfrey. 


com'fort-a-ble-ne8  8,7i.  See 
-NESS.  [FO  STABLE.  | 

com'fort-a-tly,  adv.  of  com-| 
com'fort-a-tive  ( k  fi  m'f  ?  r-t  it- 
tlv),  a.  [F.  confartatif.')  Reviv¬ 
ing;  cheering.  Obs.—  n.  A  medi¬ 
cine  to  revive  or  strengthen  ;  a 
cordial.  Obs. 
com'fort-fnl,  a.  See  -FUL. 
com  for-tier'  (khm'fPr-ter'),  n. 
[See  comfort.)  A  brazier  for 
small  coals  to  light  pipes  with, 
com'fort-ing-ly,  adv.  of  com¬ 
forting,  p.  pr. 


com'for-tive.  a.  \  n.  Comfortn- 

tive.  Obs.  [Obs.  I 

com'fort-ment.  n.  See  -ment.  | 
com'for-tress  ( kfim'fPr-trSs),  n. 
[Cf.  OF.  conforteresse.)  Fern,  of 
comforter.  Rare. 
com'fy  (kfim'fl),  a.  Comfort¬ 
able.  Cotloq.  [dies.  Obs.  | 
com'ic-ar,  n.  A  writer  of  come- 1 
com'i-co  (k5m'Y-k5),  n.  The 
catalufa  ( Priacanthus  arena- 
tus).  Porto  Rico. 
com'ic-ry  (kSm'Yk-rY),  n. 
Comic  action  or  conduct.  Rare. 


co-mif'er-ous  (k(i-mYf'?r-tYs),  a. 

[L.  coma  hnir-f  -ferous.]  Tufted, 
comln.  *i*  cumin,  common. 
com'ing  COAMING. 

co-minrgle  (kfi-niYij'g’l).  =  com¬ 
mingle.  [/>.  a.  See  co-,  2.  | 

co-min'gling  (kfi-mYij'glYng). | 
co-ml'no  (kfi-me'nd),  n. ;  pi. 
-NOS  (-noz).  [Sn.  camino.]  A 
path  or  trail  ;  aiso,  a  journey. 
Southwestern  U.  S. 

II  co'mique'  (kd'niek'),  n.  [F.] 
1.  An  actor  in  comic  parts  ;  one 
who  sings  comic  songs. 


2.  A  comic  character  or  rdle. 

co'mi-tas  in'ter  gen'tes 
kOm'Y-tRs  Yn't5r  jen'tez).  [L.J 
Comity  between  nations. 

||  Co/mi-tat'(ko/'mMiit'),rt.  [G.J 
a  =  comitatus.  b  A  civil  di¬ 
vision  in  Hungary. 
com'i-tate(kQnv'Y-tat),  ?\  /.  [L. 
comitatns,  p.  p.  of  comitare .] 
To  accompany.  Obs.  or  R. 
com'i-ta-tire  (-tfi-tYv),  a.  Ex- 
ressing  accompaniment.  Rare. 
co  mi  t^'  (kC'me'ta'),  n.  [F.J 
A  party,  as  of  intimate  friends.  I 


com'i-tes,  n.,  pi.  of  comes. 
com  i-trag'e  dv  (khm'Y-trfij'P- 
dY),  n.  1  ragedy  having  a  com¬ 
edy  element. 

coinittie.  committee. 
com'lich.  f  COMELY, 
comlihede.  comelihed. 
com'ling.  comelino. 
com'ly.  4-  comely. 
comm-.  For  various  forms  in 
comm-,  see  those  in  com-. 
comm.  Abbr.  Commander;  com¬ 
mentary  ;  commerce  ;  common¬ 
wealth. 


ale,  senate,  efire,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofd ;  eve,  Svent,  find,  recent,  maker ;  ice,  ill ;  old,  6bey,  orb,  8dd,  s5ft,  connect ;  use,  unite,  um,  fip,  circus,  menii ; 

U  Foreign  Word.  4*  Obsolete  Variant  of.  -f  combined  with.  =  equals. 


COMMA 
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COMMENCE 


(perhaps  by  confusion  with  comes),  the  group  of  nations 
practicing  such  courtesy. 

The  “  comity  "  [of  nations]  which  often  determines  a  contro¬ 
versy  in  private  law  in  accordance  with  rules  borrowed  from  a 
foreign  system  has  no  place  in  the  trial  of  crimes.  T.  E.  Holland. 

Com'ma  (kSrn'a),  n.;  pi.  E.  commas  (-dz),  older  commaes 
(-dz),  L.  commata  (-a-td).  [L.  comma  part  of  a  sentence, 

comma,  Gr.  Koppa  clause,  fr.  Ko-nreiv  to  cut  off.  Cf. 
capon.]  1.  Gr.  ct*  Lat.  Gram.  &  Pros,  a  A  short  phrase 
or  word  group  less  than  a  colon  ;  a  fragment  of  a  few  words 
or  feet,  b  Either  part  of  a  dactylic  hexameter  as  divided 
by  the  caesura  ;  also,  the  caesura  itself. 

2.  Rhet.  A  clause  or  short  division  of  a  composition.  Ob s. 

3.  Punctuation.  A  point  [now  ,]  used  to  mark  the  smallest 
structural  divisions  of  a  sentence.  In  present  usage  it 
primarily  makes  clear  the  grammatical  grouping,  rather 
than  indicates  rhetorical  pauses,  and  is  generally  em¬ 
ployed  :  (1)  To  set  off  words,  phrases,  and  clauses  that  are 
independent,  parenthetical,  or  appositional  ;  as,  “  Hail, 
Caesar !  ”  “  Practice,  however,  perfected  his  skill.”  “  And 
he,  their  prince,  shall  rank  among  my  peers.”  (2)  To  in¬ 
dicate  omitted  words;  as,  “Mishap  might  divide  them; 
mistrust,  never.”  Hence  in  dates  and  addresses,  etc.,  as, 
“  Monday,  May  1,  1905.”  (3)  To  separate  words  and  phrases 
of  like  construction  used  in  a  series ;  as,  “  the  virtues  of 
faith,  hope,  and  charity.”  (4)  To  mark  off  phrases  and 
clauses  of  a  complex  or  compound  sentence,  when  long; 
when  suffering  change  of  subject;  when  themselves  used 
as  the  subject ;  or  when  slightly  parenthetical,  as  condi¬ 
tional  or  relative  (not  restrictive)  clauses  often  are.  —  “He 
said,  ‘Use  it  before  a  short,  direct  quotation.’  ”  “To  fol- 
I9W  without  question  any  dogmatic  rule,  is  risky  in  prac¬ 
tice.”  “Clearness  of  structure  to  the  eye,  which  the  comma 
is  used  to  insure,  may  often  be  sufficient  in  these  cases 
with  the  comma  left  out.”  But  —  “  That  clearness  which 
the  comma,”  etc. 

The  comma  is  used  also  to  separate  figures  and  sym¬ 
bols,  as  in  mathematics,  chemical  formulae,  etc.  See  also 
QUOTATION  MARK. 

4.  Hence,  fig.,  a  slight  separation  or  pause.  “  And  stand 

a  comma  ’tween  their  amities.”  Shale. 

6.  Music.  A  minute  interval  or  difference  in  pitch  ;  as  :  a 
The  II  com'ma  syn'to-num  (sln'to-num),  or  that  between 
two  tones  respectively  four  perfect  fifths,  and  two  octaves 
and  a  major  third,  from  a  given  tone  ;  —  represented  by 
the  ratio  of  their  vibration  numbers,  or  81  :  80.  b  The 
II  com'ma  dl-to'ni-cum  (dl-t5n'l-kum),  or  that  between 
two  tones  respectively  twelve  perfect  fifths  and  seven 
octaves  from  a  given  tone,  represented  by  the  ratio  of 
631,441  :  524,288 ;  —  also  called  the  Pythagorean  comma. 

com'ma,  v.  t. ;  com'maed  (-ad);  com'ma-ing.  To  punctu¬ 
ate  with  commas. 

comma  bacillus  Bacteriol.  A  bacterial  mi¬ 
croorganism  ( Microspira  comma)  causing 
Asiatic  cholera  ;  —  also  called  cholera  bacillus 
and  cholera  vibrio.  See  Microspira. 
comma  butterfly,  a  A  common  North  p  Rfl.nlna 
American  anglewing  butterfly  ( Grapta  Comma  Bacillus. 
comma)  having  a  silvery  comma-shaped 
mark  on  the  under  side  of  the  hind  wings.  Its  larva  feeds 


n 


Comma  Butterfly  (  Grapta  comma),  a  Imago,  r  Wing 
reversed  (f) ;  b  Pupa,  nat.  size. 

on  the  nettles,  b  Any  of  certain  related  species,  as  the 
gray  comma  ( G.progne)  and  green  comma  ( Grapta  faunas). 
com  mand'  (kd-mand'),  v.  t. ;  com-mand'ed  ;  com-mand'ing. 
[ME.  comaunden ,  commanden ,  OF.  comander,  F.  com¬ 
mander ,  fr.  L.  com -  -f-  mandare  to  commit  to,  to  command. 
Cf.  commend,  mandate.]  1.  To  direct  authoritatively  ;  to 
bid  ;  order ;  charge  ;  enjoin. 

We  are  commanded  to  forgive  our  enemies,  but  you  never  read 
that  we  are  commanded  to  forgive  our  friends.  Bacon. 

Command  these  elements  to  silence.  Shak. 

2.  To  have  at  command  or  have  command  over.  Specif.  : 
a  To  have  control  of  ;  to  rule  or  dominate  ;  to  sway  ;  as, 
the  navy  of  Great  Britain  commands  the  seas;  —  in  Middle 
English,  with  to.  b  To  have  at  bidding  or  at  disposal. 

Such  aid  as  I  can  spare  you  shall  command.  Shak. 

C  To  elicit  or  secure  authoritatively  as  (one’s)  right  or  due  ; 
as,  the  best  goods  command  the  best  price. 

’T  is  not  in  mortals  to  command  success.  Addison. 
d  To  be  the  commander  of  ;  to  lead. 

Monmouth  commanded  the  English  auxiliaries.  Macaulay. 
6  To  dominate  in  situation,  as  by  height ;  also,  to  overlook. 

Bridges  commanded  by  a  fortified  house.  Motley. 
One  side  commands  a  view  of  the  finest  garden.  Addison. 
I  To  cover  (with  one’s  firearm),  as  game.  Ohs.  or  R.  g 
Arch.  To  contain  or  constitute  the  chief  or  only  passage  to 
(a  room  or  suite) ;  —  said  of  a  room  or  a  passageway,  h 
Whist.  To  hold  the  higher  or  controlling  cards  of  (a  suit). 

3.  To  summon  or  cause  to  come  ;  also,  to  dispatch  or  send 

(away); — with  an  adverb  of  place  or  preposition  indica¬ 
tive  of  motion.  01 

I  will  command  my  blessing  upon  you.  Lev.  xxv.  -i. 

4.  To  give  order  for,  or  ask  to  be  given  ;  require;  some¬ 
times  with  of  or  from.  Obs. 

Choose  your  own  company  and  command  whatcosi 
Your  heart  has  mind  to.  snak. 

5.  To  bring  or  hold  (one’s  feelings,  impulses,  etc.)  under 
control ;  to  master  or  control  (one's  self). 


com-mac'er-ate,  v.  t-  [L.  com¬ 
moner  atus,  p.  p.  of  commacera- 
re,  to  macerate.]  To  make  lean; 
harass.  Obs. 

com-mac'u-late  (kd-mllk'fl-13.t), 
v.  t.  [L.  commoculatus,  p.  p.  of 
com  mac  id  are.]  To  spot  or  stpin  ; 
defile.  Obs.  —  com-mac'u-la'tion 
(-la'shwn),  n.  Obs.  —  com-mac'¬ 
u-late.  a.  Obs. 

H  comma  dltonicum.  See  comma, 
n.,  .*». 

com'raa-dore.  •]•  commodore. 
com-mand'a-ble,  a.  See -able. 
com-mand'a-to-ry.  a.  Mandato¬ 
ry  .  Obs. 


com-mand'ed,  p.  />•  of  c  O  M- 

mand.  —  com-mand'ed-ness,  n. 
Commander  of  the  Faithful.  A 
title  of  caliphs,  Ottoman  sultans, 
and  other  Mohammedan  rulers, 
as  being  spiritual  heads  of  Islam ; 
—  said  to  have  been  first  given  to 
Abu-Bekr.  [-ship. 

c  om-m  a  n  d'e  r-s  h  i p.  n.  See| 
|i  com  man  dez'  £  vos  va  lets' 
(kiVniaN  cK-'-za  v5'  vA'18')- 1*  •] 
Command  your  servants  (not 
others).  .  .  ....  ... 

II  com  man  di  talre'  (kfi'maN  - 
ae'tar'),  n.  [F.]  French  Lain.  A 
silent  partner  in  a  commandite. 


8.  =  commend.  Obs. 

Syn.  — Bid,  dictate,  charge,  require,  prescribe.  —  Com¬ 
mand,  ORDER,  ENJOIN,  DIRECT,  INSTRUCT.  COMMAND  and 
order  agree  in  stressing  the  idea  of  authority,  command 
implying  its  more  formal  and  official,  order ,  its  more  per¬ 
emptory,  sometimes  even  arbitrary,  exercise  ;  as,  a  king,  a 
military  officer,  the  captain  of  a  Bhip, commands;  a  landown¬ 
er  orders  a  trespasser  off  his  premises  ;  one  is  apt  to  resent 
being  ordered ,  except  by  those  who  have  a  right  to  com¬ 
mand.  But  order  is  used  of  a  physician’s  directions  with 
no  such  connotation ;  as,  the  doctor  ordered  outdoor  ex¬ 
ercise;  cf .,  also,  orders  to  a  tradesman.  Enjoin,  direct,  and 
instruct  are  all  less  imperative  than  command  or  order. 
Enjoin  adds  to  the  idea  of  authority  the  implication  of 
pressing  admonition  ;  direct  and  instruct  (see  instruc¬ 
tion)  suggest  rather  business,  official,  or  diplomatic  re¬ 
lations,  direct  being  perhaps  the  more  mandatory,  instruct 
the  more  formal,  of  the  two;  as,  a  parent  enjoins  obedi¬ 
ence,  the  church  enjoins  certain  duties ;  a  superior  in  office 
directs  his  subordinates  to  perform  a  given  task  ;  a  judge 
instructs  a  jury,  a  political  convention  instructs  its  dele¬ 
gates.  See  MANDATE,  GOVERN,  CHIEF. 

com  mand'  (ktf-mand'),  v.  i.  1.  To  have  or  to  exercise 
direct  authority;  to  govern;  sway;  influence;  to  give  an 
order  or  orders  ;  also,  to  be  commander  ;  as,  to  command 
at  a  siege. 

For  the  king  had  so  commanded.  Esth.  iii.  2. 

2.  To  dominate  or  overlook,  as  from  a  superior  position. 

Far  and  wide  his  eye  commands.  Milton. 

com  mand',  n.  [Cf.  F.  commande. ]  1.  Act  of  command¬ 
ing  ;  bidding. 

2.  A  thing  commanded.  Specif.  :  a  An  order  given ;  a 
mandate  ;  a  commandment. 

Awaiting  what  command  their  mighty  chief 
Had  to  impose.  Milton. 

b  A  military  or  naval  force,  as  a  body  of  troops,  under  a 
commander,  c  A  position  or  district  in  which  one  com¬ 
mands,  as  a  military  post,  d  A  military  order,  as  halt , 
ready ,  load ,  etc.  ;  —  called  also  word  of  command. 

3.  Faculty  or  power  of  commanding.  Specif.  :  a  Au¬ 
thority  or  power  to  command  conferred  by  official  posi¬ 
tion,  esp.  by  military  or  naval  rank. 

Your  power  and  your  command  is  taken  off, 

And  Cassio  rules* in  Cyprus.  Shak. 

b  Power  to  dominate,  command,  or  overlook  by  means  of 
position  ;  also,  scope  of  vision  ;  survey. 

The  steepy  stand 

Which  overlooks  the  vale  with  wide  command.  Dm/ den. 
C  Control ;  mastery  ;  as,  to  have  command  over  one’s  tem¬ 
per  or  voice  ;  also,  facility  of  employment ;  as,  command 
of  language. 

He  assumed  an  absolute  command  over  his  readers.  Dry  den, 
d  Fort.  Height  above  the  ground  or  the  level  commanded. 
6  Whist.  Possession  of  the  highest  card  or  cards  (of  a  suit); 
as,  the  dealer  had  the  command  of  clubs. 

4.  Coercion  ;  exercise  of  authority. 

Command  and  force  may  often  create,  but  can  never  cure,  an 
aversion.  Locke. 

Syn.— Control^  sway,  power,  authority,  rule,  direction, 
dominion,  domination,  sovereignty  ;  mandate,  order,  in¬ 
junction,  charge,  behest. 

at  command,  ready  to  be  commanded,  or  available  for  serv¬ 
ice  ;  at  one’s  service. 

com  man  dant'  (kbm'dn-dant'),  n.  [F.,  orig.  p.  pr.  of 
commander .]  A  commander  ;  the  commanding  officer  of 
a  place,  or  of  a  body  of  men ;  as,  the  commandant  of  the 
United  States  Marine  Corps  or  of  a  navy  yard  ;  —  often, 
as  part  of  a  title,  indicating  actual  command  at  the  time. 
The  commandant  of  the  United  States  Marine  Corps  has 
the  rank  of  a  brigadier  general, 
comman-deor'  (-der'),  v.  t. ;  com'man-deered'  (-derd')  ; 
com'man-deer'ing.  [D.  kommandeeren  to  command,  in 
South  Africa  to  commandeer,  fr.  F.  commander  to  com¬ 
mand.  See  command.]  1.  Mil.  To  compel  to  perform 
military  service;  to  seize  for  military  purposes;  —  orig. 
used  of  the  Boers. 

2.  To  take  arbitrary  or  forcible  possession  of.  Colloq. 
com  man-deer',  v.  i.  To  commandeer  men  or  goods, 
com-mand'er  (kd-man'der),  n.  [Cf.  F.  commandeur.  Cf. 
commodore,  commendbr.]  1.  One  who  commands,  or  has 
control,  mastery,  or  authority  ;  hence,  a  chief  or  leader. 

A  leader  and  commander  to  the  people.  Is.  lv.  4. 

2.  Specif.  :  a  Navy.  An  officer  who  ranks  next  below  a 
captain,  —  ranking  with  a  lieutenant  colonel  in  the  army. 
In  the  United  States  navy  the  insignia  of  his  rank  on 
epaulets  and  shoulder  straps  are  a  silver  foul  anchor  in 
the  center  with  a  silver  oak  leaf  at  each  end.  See  shoul¬ 
der  strap,  Ulust.  b  The  chief  officer  of  an  army  or  of 
any  division  of  it.  c  In  medieval  religious  (esp.  military) 
orders,  the  administrator  or  chief  officer  of  a  commandery  ; 
hence,  in  certain  secret  orders,  a  similar  officer  ;  also,  in 
certain  orders  of  knighthood,  the  French  Legion  of  Honor, 
etc.,  a  member  of  one  of  the  higher  grades  or  divisions, 
usually  second  or  third. 

3.  A  heavy  beetle  or  wooden  mallet,  used  in  paving,  in 
sail  lofts,  etc. 

4.  Fort.  =  cavalier.  Obs. 

5.  Basketwork.  An  iron  tool  consisting  of  two  rings  joined 

by  a  straight  shank  and  used  for  straightening  thick  bent 
sticks.  P.  N,  Hasluck. 

Syn.  — See  chief. 

commander  in  chief ;  pi.  commanders  in  chief.  A  military 
or  naval  officer  holding  supreme  command  of  the  forces 
of  a  nation  or  state.  In  the  United  States  the  President  is 
commander  in  chief  of  the  army  and  navy  ;  but  the  title 
is  often  applied  to  the  general  officer  of  highest  rank  in  the 
army.  In  the  British  army  the  title  accompanies  the  high¬ 
est  staff  appointment,  usually  held  by  governors  of  colo¬ 
nies,  the  general  commanding  all  the  forces  in  India,  or  one 
commanding  an  expeditionary  force.  In  the  British  and 
United  States  navies  the  title  is  applied  to  the  senior  flag 
officer  commanding  a  fleet  or  detached  squadron  or  within 
the  limits  of  a  port  or  station.  


com-mand'er- y  (k#-man'der-T),  n. ;  p’.  -  f  Mz). 
commanderie.]  1.  The  office  or  rank  of  a  commander  ;  — 
now  only  of  orders  of  knighthood. 

2.  The  jurisdiction  of  a  commander.  Specif,  h  A  dis¬ 
trict  or  a  manor,  with  lands  and  tenements  apj  i  t  i.g 
thereto,  under  the  control  of  a  commander  of  an  rdtv 
knights  ;  a  preceptory  ;  hence,  later,  a  pension  or  benefice 
attached  to  a  commandership  of  an  order  of  knightlio  -  i 

—  also  applied  to  a  conventual  priory  of  a  religious  order, 

b  An  assembly  or  lodge  in  certain  secret  orders,  as  of 
the  Knights  Templars  (so  called)  among  the  Freemasons. 
U.  S.  c  A  district  under  the  administration  of  a  military 
commander  or  governor.  Rare.  Brougham. 

3.  The  cell,  or  house,  of  a  medieval  commandery. 
com-mand'ing,  p.  a.  That  commands  or  has  the  air  of 

command  ;  as,  a  commanding  officer  ;  a  commanding  look 
or  presence ;  a  commanding  position.  Specif.  :  Astrol. 
Exercising  command,  or  possessing  control ;  —  said  of  signs. 
Syn.  —  Authoritative,  imperative,  imperious. 

—  com  m&nd'ing-ly,  adv.  —  com  mand'ing  ness,  n. 

II  com  man  dite'  (ko'maN'det'),  n .,  or,  more  fully ,  so'- 
cid'td'  en  com'man  dite'  (so'sya'ta'  8n).  [F.]  In  the 
Civil  Law  systems,  a  form  of  partnership  in  which  there  are 
one  or  more  silent  partners  who  contribute  funds  but  are 
liable  (originally)  only  for  the  capital  invested,  or  (later) 
according  to  a  registered  scheme  of  liability.  This  form  of 
partnership  is  recognized  under  the  law  of  Louisiana, 
com-mand'ment  (kd-mand'ment),  n.  [OF.  comandement , 
F.  commandement .]  Act  of  commanding,  power  of  com¬ 
mand,  or  what  is  commanded  ;  specif.,  Bib.,  one  of  the 
Ten  Commandments  ;  also,  a  table  or  tables  of  these. 

And  therefore  put  I  on  the  countenance 

Of  stern  commandment.  Shak . 

A  new  commandment  I  give  unto  you,  That  ye  love  one  an¬ 
other.  John  xiii,  34. 

commandments  of  the  Church,  R.  C.  Ch .,  rules  imposed  on 
members,  numbering  usually  five  or  six  in  various  cate¬ 
chisms,  and  prescribing  chiefly  :  (1)  Observance  of  Sundays, 
holidays  of  obligation,  days  of  fasting  and  abstinence, 
yearly  confession  and  reception  of  the  sacrament.  (2)  Con¬ 
tribution  to  the  support  of  pastors.  (3)  Omission  of  the 
“solemnities  ”  of  marriage  at  forbidden  times  and  absti¬ 
nence  from  marriage  within  certain  degrees  of  kindred, 
com-man'do  (kd-man'do),  n.  ;  pi.  -dos,  -does  (-doz).  [D. 
See  command,  v.  t .]  In  South  Africa,  a  military  body  or 
command ;  also,  sometimes,  an  expedition  or  raid, 
com-mat'ic  (kd-m2t'Tk),  a.  [L.  commaticus,  Gr.  icoppa- 
tikos.  See  comma.]  1.  Having  short  clauses  or  sentences  ; 
brief ;  concise. 

2.  Music.  Of  or  jpert.  to  a  comma.  —  commatic  temperament, 
a  method  of  tuning  keyboard  instruments  which  is  based 
upon  a  use  of  commas  in  determining  the  intervals, 
com-meas'ure  (kd-m§zh'ur),  v.  t.  To  be  commensurate 
with  ;  to  equal.  Tennyson. 

Com  me  ll'na  (kBm'e-li'nd),  n.  [NL.,  after  Kaspar  Com- 
melin ,  Dutch  botanist.]  Bot.  A  large,  widely  distributed 
genus  of  monocotyledonous  plants,  typifying  the  family 
Commelinaceae,  of  branching  or  creeping  habit,  mostly  with 
bright  blue  ephemeral  flowers  in  small  cymes  subtended  by 
large  hook-shaped  bracts  forming  a  spathe.  C.  ccelestis  of 
Mexico  is  cultivated  as  a  garden  plant.  This  and  C.  tube- 
rosa  have  edible  rhizomes,  and  the  petals  yield  a  blue  dye. 
Several  species  are  common  in  eastern  North  America. 
Also  [/.  c.J,  a  plant  of  this  genus. 

Com  mel  l-na'ce-ao  (ktf-mSl'T-na'se-e),  n.  pi.  [NL.]  Bot. 
A  family  of  monocotyledonous  herbs,  the  spiderwort  fam¬ 
ily,  having  perfect  flowers  subtended  by  spathaceous 
bracts.  It  embraces  about  25  genera,  including  Comme- 
lina,  Tradescantia,  and  Zebrina.  Several  of  these  are  or¬ 
namental  in  cultivation.  —  com  mel  i  na'ceous  (-shds),a. 
com  mem'o-ra  ble  (kd-mSm'6-ra-b’l),  a.  [L.  commemo- 
rabilis.]  Worthy  to  be  commemorated, 
com-mem'o-rate  (-rat),  v.  t. ;  com-mem'o-rat'ed  (-rat'Sd) ; 
com-mem'o-rat'ing  (-Tug).  [L.  cornmemoratus,  p.  p.  of 

commemorare  to  remember ;  com-  -\-  memorare  to  mention, 
fr.  memor  mindful.  See  memory.]  To  call  to  remem¬ 
brance  or  serve  as  a  memorial  of ;  —  now  chiefly  in  eulogy 
or  honor  ;  as,  to  commemorate  the  sufferings  and  dying 
love  of  our  Savior  by  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord’s  Supper ; 
the  Column  Vend6me  commemorates  Napoleon’s  victories 
in  the  campaign  of  Austerlitz.  “  Commemorating  worthies 
lost.”  Couper. 

Syn.  —  See  celebrate. 

coin  mem'o-ra'tion  (-ra'shfin),  n.  [L.  commemoratio.'] 
Act  of  commemorating  ;  also,  that  which  commemorates, 
as  an  observance  or  celebration.  Specif.  ;  a  Eccl.  A 
service,  form  of  prayer,  or  mention  by  name  in  prayer,  to 
commemorate  a  saint  or  sacred  event ;  also,  a  passage  as 
used  for  this  purpose  in  the  celebration  of  a  greater  feast. 

The  common  commemorations  consist  of  antiphons,  versicles, 
and  prayers  relating  to  the  Blessed  Virgin,  St.  Joseph,  St.  Peter, 
and  St.  Paul,  the  patron  or  title  of  the  church,  and  peace. 

Cath.  Diet. 

b  Oxford  Univ.  The  Encsenia  ;  strictly,  the  celebration, 
with  the  delivery  of  the  Latin  oration,  in  memory  of  the 
founders  and  benefactors  of  the  university, 
com  mem'o-ra  tive  (-ra-tTv),  a.  Tending  or  intended  to 
commemorate.  —  com-mem'o  ra-tive-ly,  adv.  —  com- 
mem'o-ra-tive  ness,  n. 

com-mence'  (kd-mSns'),  v.  i. ;  com-menced'  (-mSnst')  ; 
com-menc'ing  (-mSn'sTng).  [F.  commencer,  OF.  comencier, 
fr.  L.  com-  -f-  initiare  to  begin.  See  initiate.]  1.  To 
have  or  make  ft  beginning  ;  to  originate  ;  start ;  begin. 

Here  the  anthem  doth  commence.  Shak. 

2.  To  begin  to  be,  or  to  act  as.  Archaic. 

We  commence  judges  ourselves.  Coleridge. 

3.  To  take  a  degree  at  a  university;  also,  formerly,  to 

admit  candidates  to  a  degree.  feng. 

I  question  whether  the  formality  of  commencing  was  used  m 
that  age.  Fuller. 


com-mand'less,  a.  See -less.  R. 
com-man'dresa,  n.,fem.  of  com¬ 
mander.  [mandery.I 

com-mand'ry.  Var.  of  com-| 
com'mark7,  n.  [Sp.  comarca ,  or 
LL.  commarca,  commarcha ; 
com-  -I-  marca ,  marcha,  bound¬ 
ary.  See  march  a  confine.] 
Frontier  ;  march.  Obs. 
com  mas-sa'tion  (kUm'd-sa'- 
slmn),  n.  [LL.  commassare  to 
bring  together  in  a  mass.]  A 
method,  followed  in  some  Euro¬ 
pean  countries,  of  redistributing 
lands  that  are  held  by  different 
owners  in  excessively  separated 


parcels,  so  that  the  land  of  each 

owner  shall  be  in  fewer  parcels 
or  areas.  In  several  countries  a 
majority  of  local  landowners 
may  force  such  a  redistribution, 
com  mas'8ee  (ko-mAs'e),  ».  An 
old  base  silver  coin  still  current 
in  Arabia  at  from  40  to  80  to  the 
dollar. 

|i  comma  syn tonum.  See  comma, 
n.,5.  [comma.  I 

com'ma-ta.  w.,  L.  Sr  Gr  pi.  of  | 
com'ma-te'ri-al,  a.  Consisting  of 
the  same  material.  Obs.  —  com  - 
ma-te'rl  al'i-ty,  n.  Obs. 
com-mat'i-on  (kd-mftt'T-On),  n. ; 


pi.  commatia  (-f-d).  [Gr.  tcop- 
panov,  dim.  of  uoppa  comma, 
1.]  Gr.  Drama.  A  brief  lyrical 
dialogue,  or,  in  comedy,  a  rhyth¬ 
mical  phrase  of  apostrophe  pref¬ 
acing  the  para  basis, 
com'ma  tism  (kOm'a-tYz’m),  n. 
Commatic  character.  Rare. 
com-maund'.  •[•command,  com¬ 
mend. 

comme.  +  comb,  come. 
com  meas'ur-a-ble  (krt-mezh'- 
Ur-d-b’l).  a.  [Cf.  commensura¬ 
ble.]  Commensurate, 
com  me-a'tion  (kbnfif-a'shiTn), 
n.  [L.  commeatvs ,  p.  p.  of  com- 


meare  to  pass  to  and  fro.]  Theol. 
Circumincession.  Rare. 
com-med'dle,  v.  t.  See  CO-,  1. 

I|  comme/  IP  fant'  (kfi'-mel'fd'j 
k<j/-me/  fo').  [F.]  As  it  should 
be  ;  proper  ;  in  good  form, 
com-mem  o-ra'tlon-al,  a.  Of  or 
pertaining  to  commemoration, 
com  mem'o-ra'tor,  n.  [L.]  One 
who  commemorates, 
com  mem'o-ra- to- ry  (kfl-mFm'- 
6-rd-tn-rt),  a.  Commemorative, 
com-mem'o-rize,  v.  t.  To  com¬ 
memorate.  Obs.  or  R. 
com'men.  +  common. 
com'men.  Obs.  p.  p.  of  com*. 


food,  foot ;  out, 


oil ;  chair  ;  go  ;  sing, 


il)k  .  *feen,  thin ;  nature,  verdjjre  (260) ;  k  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144) ;  bon ;  yet ;  zh  =  z  in  azure. 

Full  explanation*  of  Abbreviations,  Signs,  etc.,  Immediately  precede  the  Vocabulary. 
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COMMINUENT 


com  mence'  (ktf-mSns'),  v.  t.  To  enter  upon  ;  to  begin  ;  to 
perform  the  first  act  of  ;  as,  to  commence  a  lawsuit. 

Many  a  wooer  doth  commence  his  suit.  Shak. 

Syn.  — See  begin.  _  _  . 

com  mence'ment  (-ment),  71.  \Y.  commencement.]  1.  Act, 
fact,  or  time,  of  commencing. 

The  time  of  Henry  VII.  •  •  •  nearly  coincides  with  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  what  is  termed  “  modern  history.”  Hallam. 

2  Specif.  :  a  The  day  when,  or  the  ceremonies  at  which, 
degrees  are  conferred  by  colleges  and  universities,  upon 
students  and  others  ;  —  also  applied  to  the  graduating  ex¬ 
ercises  of  academies  and  schools,  b  Pleading.  A  part  of 
the  declaration.  See  declaration. 

com  mend'  (ktf-mSnd'),  v.  t. ;  com-mend'ed  ;  com-mend'ing. 
[L.  commendare ;  com-  -f-  mandare  to  intrust,  enjoin, 
command.  Cf.  command,  mandate.]  1.  To  commit,  in¬ 
trust,  or  give  in  charge  for  care  or  preservation. 

Father,  into  thy  hands  I  commend  my  spirit.  Luke  xxiii.  46. 

2.  To  recommend  as  worthy  of  confidence  or  regard  ;  to 
present  as  worthy  of  notice  or  favorable  attention. 

Among  the  objects  of  knowledge,  two  especially  commend 
themselves  to  our  contemplation.  Sir  M.  Hale. 

I  commend  unto  you  Phebe  our  sister.  Rom.  xvi.  1. 

3.  To  mention  with  approbation;  to  praise;  as,  to  C07?i- 
mend  a  person  or  an  act. 

Historians  commend  Alexander  for  weeping  when  he  read  the 
actions  of  Achilles.  Dryden. 

4.  To  mention  by  way  of  couTtesy,  implying  remembrance 
and  good  will.  Archaic. 

Commend  me  to  my  brother.  Shak. 

6.  To  set  off  advantageously  ;  to  grace  ;  adorn.  Obs. 

6.  a  Keel.  To  bestow  in  commendam.  Obs.  or  R.  \i  Feu¬ 
dalism.  To  commit  or  place  as  vassal  under  the  protec¬ 
tion  of  a  lord  ;  —  used  reflexively  or  of  land, 
com  mend',  v.  i.  1.  To  express  approval  or  give  praise. 

2.  a  Eccl.  To  bestow  a  benefice,  cathedral  church,  or  the 
like,  in  commendam.  b  Feudal  Law.  To  subject  one’s  self 
to  another  as  lord  ;  to  commend  one’s  self  or  land, 
com  mend',  n.  1.  Commendation;  praise.  Obs. 

Speak  in  just  commend.  Shak. 

2.  A  compliment ;  a  greeting.  Obs. 

Hearty  commends  and  much  endeared  love  to  you.  Howell. 

3.  a  Eccl.  =  commendam.  b  Feudal  Law.  A  commended 
estate,  or  the  feudal  relation  established  by  commendation. 
C  Sp.  Hist.  An  estate  of  encomienda. 

com-mend'a  ble  (kd-mSn'dd-b’l ;  formerly  accented  com'- 
mend-a-ble,  as  by  Shakespeare ),  a.  tfc  n.  [L.  commenda - 
bills:  cf.  OF.  comandable ,  comendable.]  Worthy  of  being 
commended  or  praised  ;  laudable  ;  praiseworthy.  —  com 
mend'a-ble-ness,  n.  —  com-mend'a-bly,  adv. 
com  men'dam  (ktf-mSn'd&m),  n.  [LL.  dare  in  com  mendam 
to  give  into  trust.]  Eccl.  a  The  custody  or  holding  of  a 
benefice  by  a  cleric,  or  sometimes  a  layman,  to  whom  it  has 
been  commended,  or  given  in  charge,  until  a  proper  pastor 
should  be  provided,  or  perpetually  ;  also,  the  enjoyment  of 
the  revenues  so  received.  A  living  so  held  was  said  to  be 
held  in  commendam.  The  practice  was  abolished  in  England 
in  1836  by  667  Wm.  IV.,  c.  77,  8. 18.  b  The  benefice  so  held, 
com  mend'a-ta-ry  (kd-men'dd-ta-rT),  n. ;  pi.  -ries  (-rtz). 
[Cf.  F.  commendataire ,  LL.  commendatarius.]  1.  A  com- 
mendator. 

2.  One  into  whose  charge  a  person  has  been  put. 
com  men-da'tion  (kbm'en-da'shwn),  n.  [L.  commendatio : 
cf.  OF.  commandalion ,  commendation.]  1  Act  of  com¬ 
mending  ;  also,  that  which  commends  or  is  the  ground  of 
commending. 

Need  we  .  .  .  epistles  of  commendation  ?  2  Cor.  iii.l. 
Good  nature  is  the  most  godlike  commendation  of  man.  Dryden. 

2.  Eccl.  An  office  commending  to  God  the  souls  of  the 
dead  or  dying. 

3.  Chiefly  pi.  A  message  of  affection  or  respect ;  compli¬ 
ments  ;  greeting.  Archaic. 

Hark  you,  Margaret ; 

No  princely  commendations  to  my  king  ?  Shak. 

4.  Feudalism  .  Act  of  placing  as  a  vassal  under  the  protec¬ 
tion  of  a  lord  ;  vassalage. 

Commendation  seems  to  put  before  us  the  slightest  bond  that 
there  can  be  between  lord  and  man.  F.  W.  Maitland. 

Commendation,  on  the  other  hand,  at  first  at  any  rate,  had  no 
necessary  connection  with  land.  Its  predominant  feature  was 
a  personal  relationship  which  was  rather  that  of  master  and  inan 
than  that  of  landlord  and  tenant.  Woodrow  Wilson. 

5-  Eccl.  Act  of  giving  benefices  in  commendam  :  also,  the 
condition  of  a  commendam. 

commendation  of  the  soul,  in  the  Roman  ritual,  a  form  of 
prayer  for  the  dying.  See  commendation,  2. 
com'men-da'tor  <  kbm'en-da'ter),  n.  [LL.]  1.  Eccl.  One 
who  holds  a  benefice  in  commendam. 

2.  Medieval  Law.  The  trustee  in  a  commenda. 

3.  Sp.  Hist.  One  holding  an  estate  of  encomienda. 

com  mend'a-to-ry  (ktf-mgn'dd-to-rT),<7.  [L.  commendato- 
rius.]  1.  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  serving  for,  commendation. 
44  Commendatory  verses.”  Pope. 

2  Holding  a  benefice  in  commendam  ;  as,  a  commendatory 
bishop  ;  also,  held  in  commendam,  as  an  abbey, 
commendatory  letter  or  epistle,  Eccl.,  a  letter  of  credence 
given  by  a  bishop  to  a  traveling  member  of  his  diocese.  — 
c.  prayer,  Book  of  Common  Prayer ,  a  prayer  commending 
one  dying  to  the  mercy  of  God. 

com-mend'a-to-ry,  n.;  pi.  -ries  (-rtz).  Obs.  or  R.  1.  A 
commendation  ;  eulogy.  44  Commendatories  to  our  affec¬ 
tion.”  Sharp. 

2.  A  commandery  ;  also,  a  knight  commander. 

3-  Eccl.  a  A  commendator.  Obs.  b  =  commendam  a. 
com  men'sal  (kd-mSn'sal),  to.  [LL.  commensal  is  ;  L.  com- 
-f-  mensa  table  :  cf.  F.  commensal.  Cf .  mensal.]  1.  One 
who  eats  at  the  same  table. 

2.  Biol.  An  organism,  not  truly  parasitic,  which  lives  in, 
with,  or  on,  another,  partaking  usually  of  the  same  food. 
Both  species  may  be  benefited  by  the  association. 


com  men'sal  (ktf-mSn'sal),  a.  Having  the  character  of  a 
commensal ;  also,  pertaining  to  or  designating  those  who 
habitually  eat  together ;  as,  a 
commensal  family.  —  com- 
men'sal  ly,  adv.  smte: 

com  men'sal  ism  (-Yz’m),  to.  , 

Commensal  state  or  condition. 
c  o  m  m  e  n's  u-r  a  b  1  e  (k  <5- 
mSu'shoo-rd-b’l),  a.  [L.  com-  i 
mensurabilis  ;  com  -f-  mensura- 
bilis  measurable.  Cf.  commen¬ 
surate.]  1.  Having  a  common 
measure  ;  capable  of  being  ex¬ 
actly  measured  by  the  same  Commensals.  Polyps  of  Epi- 
number,  quantity,  or  measure.  " .  . . . 

2 .  Proportionable  ;  suitably 
proportioned. 

3.  Measurable.  Obs.  or  R. 

—  com  men  su  ra  bil'l-ty  (-bTl'T-tt),  com  men'su  ra- 
ble  ness,  to.  —  com  men'su  ra  bly  (-bit),  adv. 
commensurable  in  power,  having  commensurable  squares. 

—  c.  numbers  or  quantities,  Math.,  those  exactly  expressible 
through  some  common  unit ;  thus  a  foot  and  a  yard  are 
commensurable ,  one  being  12  inches,  the  other  36  inches. 

com  men'su-rate  (-rat),  a.  [L.  cornmensuratus  equal.  Cf. 
mensuration,  measure.]  1.  Equal  in  measure  or  extent; 
also,  proportionate;  corresponding;  —  often  followed  by 
with  or  to  ;  as,  an  income  commensurate  with  one’s  needs. 
2.  Commensurable;  reducible  to  a  common  measure. 
Syn.  — See  proportional. 

— com  men'su-rate  ly,  adv. — com  men'su-rate-ness,  n. 
com-men'su  rate  (-rat),  v.  t.  dr  i.  ;  com-men'su-rat/ed 
(-rat'Sd) ;  com-men'su-rat'ing  (-rat/Tug).  To  make,  or  to 


zoauthus  americanus  grow¬ 
ing  on  shell  inhabited  by  a 
Hermit  Crab  ( Eupaguru s 
pubescens). 


be,  commensurate. 

com  men  su-ra'tion  (-ra'sh&n),  to.  [Cf.  F.  commensura- 
tion.]  A  commeiisurating,  or  state  of  being  commensiixate. 

All  fitness  lies  in  a  particular  commensuration,  or  proportion  of 
one  thing  to  another.  South. 

com'ment  (kom'?nt ;  kS-mSnt' ;  277),  v.  i.  ;  com'ment-ed  ; 
com'ment-ing.  [F.  commenter ,  or  LL.  commentate ,  fr.  L. 
commentari  to  meditate  upon,  explain,  v.  intens.  of  commi- 
nisci ,  commentus ,  to  reflect  upon,  invent ;  com-  -f-  the  root 
of  meminisse  to  remember,  mens  mind.  See  mind.]  To 
make  comments ;  —  often  followed  by  07*  or  upon. 

Critics  .  .  .  proceed  to  comment  on  him.  Dryden. 

I  must  translate  and  comment  .  Pope. 

com'ment,  v.  t.  To  comment  on,  or  furnish  with  com¬ 
ments.  Archaic.  Fuller. 

com'ment  (k5m'6nt),  to.  [OF  comment.]  1.  A  commen¬ 
tary  or  expository  treatise.  Obs. 

2.  A  note  or  observation  intended  to  explain,  illustrate,  or 
criticize  the  meaning  of  a  writing,  book,  etc.  ;  explanation  ; 
annotation  ;  exposition  ;  also,  a  body  of  such  matter. 

All  the  volumes  of  philosophy, 

With  all  their  comments.  Prior. 

3.  A  remark  or  criticism  ;  gossip;  discourse;  talk. 

Syn.  —  See  remark. 

com  men-ta'ri  al  (kSm'en-ta'rT-dl),  a.  Of  the  nature  of, 
or  pertaining  to,  commentaries. 

com'men-ta-ry  (k5in'eii-ta-rT),  n.;  pi.  -ries  (-rlz).  [L.  com¬ 
ment  arius^  commeniarium,  notebook,  commentary  :  cf.  F. 
commentaire.  See  comment,  v.  i.]  A  series  of  comments 
or  memoranda. 

This  letter  .  .  .  was  published  by  him  with  a  severe  commen¬ 
tary.  Hallam. 

Specif.  :  a  A  brief  account  of  transactions  or  events  written 
hastily,  as  if  for  a  memorandum  ;  —  usually  in  pi.;  as, 
Caesar's  Commentaries  on  the  Gallic  War.  b  A  book  of 
explanations  or  expositions  on  the  whole  or  a  part  of  the 
Scriptures  or  of  some  other  work,  c  A  thing  serving  for 
exposition  or  illustration  ;  a  remark  or  comment, 
com'men-tate  (-tat),  v.  t.  d>  ?.  [L.  commentatus ,  p.  p.  of 

commentari  to  meditate.]  To  write  comments  or  notes 
upon  ;  to  make  comment.  Rare. 

Commentate  upon  it,  and  return  it  enriched.  Lamb. 
com  men-ta'tion  (-ta'shwn),  n.  [Cf.  L  commentatio  medi¬ 
tation,  treatise.]  Rare.  1.  Act  or  process  of  commentat¬ 
ing;  annotation.  “  The  spirit  of  commentation.”  Whewell. 
2.  Result  of  commenting  ;  a  comment  or  commentary, 
com'men  ta'tor  (kbni'en-ta'ter),  n.  [L.:  cf.  F.  commenta- 
teur.]  One  who  writes  a  commentary  or  comments ;  anuo- 
I  tator.  —  com  men  ta-to'ri-al  (ktf-mSn'td-to'rT-fil),  a. 
com  merce'  (kd-mfirs'),  v.  i. ;  com-merced'  (-mfirst') ;  com¬ 
mercing  (-mfir'stng).  [Cf.  F.  com  mercer,  LL.  commer- 
ciare.]  1.  To  carry  on  trade  or  commerce;  to  traffic.  Obs. 

Beware  you  commerce  not  with  bankrupts.  B.  Jonson. 
2.  To  hold  personal  intercourse  ;  to  commune.  Milton. 

Commercing  witli  himself.  Tennyson. 

Musicians  .  .  .  taught  the  souls  of  the  people  in  angelic  har¬ 
monies  to  commerce  with  heaven.  ProJ.  Wilson. 

The  commerce  of  words,  consciously  or  not,  becomes  secondary 
to  the  commercing  of  eyes.  Stevenson. 

com'merce  (kom'ers ;  originally ,  and  until  the  early  18th 
c.,  accented  com-merce'),  n.  [F.  commerce ,  L.  commer- 
cium ;  com-  -f-  merz,  mercis ,  merchandise.  See  mer¬ 
chant.]  1.  Business  intercourse;  esp.,  the  exchange  or 
buying  and  selling  of  commodities,  and  particularly,  the 
exchange  of  merchandise  on  a  large  scale  between  differ¬ 
ent  places  or  communities;  extended  trade  or  traffic.  The 
earlier  word  used  was  merchandise.  Cf.  commercium. 

The  public  becomes  powerful  in  proportion  to  the  opulence 
and  extensive  commerce  of  private  men.  Hume. 

Commerce ,  undoubtedly,  is  traffic,  hut  it  is  something  more  :  it 
is  intercourse.  .  .  .  The  mind  can  scarcely  conceive  a  system  for 
regulating  commerce  between  nations,  which  shall  .  .  .  be  con¬ 
fined  to  prescribing  rules  for  the  conduct  of  individuals  in  the 
actual  employment  of  buying  and  selling,  or  of  barter. 

9  Wheat.  1, 189. 

All  the  commerce  that  you  have  had  with  Troy.  Shak. 


2.  Social  intercourse  ;  dealings  between  persons  or  groups 
of  persons  in  society  ;  interchange  of  ideas,  sentiments, 
etc.,  as  between  man  and  man;  formerly,  also,  communi¬ 
cation  ;  channel  of  intercourse. 

ra*--  This  sense,  of  personal  intercourse,  was  the  most 
widely  developed  in  the  early  use  of  the  word  commerce. 

Could  beauty,  my  lord,  have  better  commerce  than  with  hon¬ 
esty  ?  .  Shak. 

Fifteen  years  of  thought,  observation,  and  commerce  with  the 
world  has  niade  him  [Bunyan]  wiser.  Macaulay. 

3.  Sexual  intercourse.  W.  Montagu. 

4.  A  mercantile  or  commercial  transaction.  Obs. 

5.  Cards.  A  game,  somewhat  like  whisky  poker,  in  which 
(as  now  usually  played),  after  anteing,  each  player  in  suc¬ 
cession  may  exchange  one  of  his  three  cards  for  another 
card  until  some  one  refuses,  whereupon  the  best  hand  wins. 
Threes  of  a  kind  are  the  best  band,  straight  flushes  next. 
Syn. —  Commerce,  traffic,  trade  agree  in  denoting  the 
exchange  of  commodities.  In  ordinary  use  (see  defs.  for 
more  technical  distinctions),  commerce  is  the  formal  term 
for  such  exchange,  viewed  as  conducted  on  a  large  scale  ; 
traffic  more  frequently  emphasizes  the  activity  of  the 
processes  involvea,  or  the  actual  movement  of  commodi¬ 
ties;  trade  (see  sell,  trade)  suggests  the  more  purely  busi¬ 
ness  aspects  of  exchange,  and  is  often  the  general  term  for 
business  dealings  of  whatever  sort;  as,  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce ,  interstate  commerce ,  traffic  of  city  streets,  lo¬ 
cal  traffic,  the  Board  of  Trade ,  free  trade.  See  commercial. 

Commerce  and  trade  are  words  which  are  used  almost  synony¬ 
mously.  But  commerce  may  he  regarded  as  national,  that  is,  as 
covering  commercial  dealings  between  nations;  trade  refers  more 
distinctly  to  special  industries  and  to  internal  mercantile  inter¬ 
course.  Diet,  oj  Pol.  Leon . 

commerce  destroyer-  Nav.  A  very  fast,  unarmored,  light¬ 
ly  armed  vessel  designed  to  capture  or  destroy  merchant 
vessels  of  an  enemy.  Not  being  intended  to  fight,  they 
may  be  improvised  from  fast  passenger  steamers, 
com  mer'eial  (ktf-mflr'sh&l),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  com¬ 
merce  ;  mercantile  ;  hence,  variously  :  occupied  with  com¬ 
merce  ;  engaged  in  trade ;  as,  commercial  houses  ;  relat¬ 
ing  to  or  dealing  with  commerce  ;  as,  a  commercial  treaty  ; 
of  the  nature  of  commerce  ;  as,  a  commercial  transaction; 
derived  by  commerce  or  trade  ;  as,  commercial  profits ; 
fit  for  commerce  ;  as,  commercial  wares,  or  packages  (often 
implying  inferiority  or  dilution  ;  as,  commercial  butter  or 
alcohol);  in  respect  of  commerce;  as,  commercial  success. 
Syn.  —  Commercial,  mercantile.  Commercial  (see  com¬ 
merce)  suggests  the  larger  aspects  of  the  operations  of  ex¬ 
change  ;  mercantile,  the  actual  buying  and  selling  of  com¬ 
modities  ;  as,  commercial  law,  the  commercial  relations  of 
a  country  ;  an  old  mercantile  house, 44  the  mercantile  spirit  ” 
(Lamb).  See  financial. 

commercial  agency.  =  mercantile  agency. — c.  agent,  U.  S. 
Govt.,  an  agent  stationed  abroad  to  attend  to  commercial 
interests. 

The  United  States  commercial  agents,  although  appointed  by 
the  President,  receive  no  exequatur.  They  form  a  class  by  them¬ 
selves,  and  are  distinct  from  the  consular  agents.  Encyc  Brit. 

—  c.  bar.  See  gold  bar.  —  c.  bill,  or  bill  of  exchange,  a  bill 
that  is  commercial  paper  ;  specif.,  a  draft  drawn  on  a  con¬ 
signee  of  goods  for  part  or  all  of  their  purchase  price.  —  c. 
college,  a  school  for  instruction  in  commercial  usages. 

—  c.  duBt.  See  gold  dust.  — c.  geography,  geography  de¬ 
scribing  esp.  the  location,  development,  and  exchange  of 
commercial  commodities ;  —  called  also  applied  geography. 

—  c.  law.  Law.  =  law  merchant  b  — c.  letter,  a  size  of 
paper.  See  paper.  —  c.  letter  of  credit.  See  letter  of  credit. 

—  c.  note,  a  size  of  paper.  See  paper.  —  c.  paper,  negotiable 
paper  given  in  due  course  of  business.  It  includes  bills  of 
exchange^  promissory  notes,  bank  checks,  etc.  —  c.  pitch, 
auction  pitch.  —  c.  room,  in  hotels  in  Great  Britain,  a  public 
room  for  commercial  travelers  and  their  custom.  —  c.  trav¬ 
eler,  a  traveling  agent  or  representative  of  a  mercantile 
house  who  solicits  orders  ;  a  drummer. 

com  mer'eial  ism  (-Tz’m),  n.  Commercial  spirit,  institu¬ 
tions,  or  method ;  also,  a  practice  or  expression  charac¬ 
teristic  of  commercial  affairs.  —  com  mer'eial  ist,  n. 
com-mer'cial-ize  (-Iz),  v.  t .;  -ized  (-izd) ;  -iz'ing  (-iz'Yng). 
To  render  commercial ;  to  conform  or  subject  to  the  con- 
ditions  or  limitations  of  commerce.  —  com-mercial-i-za'- 
tion  (-Y-za'slmn ;  -I-za'slmn),  n. 

com  mer'ei  um  (k^-mAr'shT-ftm),  to.  ;  pi.  -cia  (-a).  [L.] 
Laic.  Commerce  or  traffic  ;  commercial  transaction  ;  busi¬ 
ness  intercourse  ;  often,  in  Roman  Law ,  short  for  II  jus  com- 
mercii,  or  the  right  to  do  business  or  have  business  dealings. 
In  Roman  and  Civil  law  things  which  can  be  the  subject 
of  this  right,  that  is,  things  that  are  capable  of  individual 
possession  and  enjoyment,  are  said  to  be  ||  in  com-mer'ci-o 
(kd-mfir'shY-o),  or  ||  in  patrimonio  ;  other  things,  lex'tra  com- 
mer'ei-um. 

II  com-mer'ci-a  belli  (bSl'i)  [NL.],  Internal.  Laic ,  commerce  or 
acts  of  intercourse  belonging  to,  or  consistent  with,  war, 
as  had  between  enemy  states  or  their  subjects,  such  as 
truces,  capitulations,  safe-conducts,  and  cartels, 
com'mi  nate  (kbm'T-nat),  v.  t.  &  i.  ;  com'mi-nat'ed  (-nat'- 
Sd) ;  com'mi-nat'ing  (-nat'Tng).  [See  commination.]  To 
threaten,  as  with  anathema  ;  to  anathematize, 
com  mi-na'tion  (-na'shwii),  n.  [L.  comminatio ,  from  com- 
minari  to  threaten  ;  com-  -\-  minari  to  threaten  :  cf.  F. 
commination.]  1.  A  threat  or  threatening  ;  denunciation 
of  punishment  or  vengeance. 

With  terrible  comminutions  to  all  them  that  did  resist.  Fore. 
2.  Angl.  Ch.  In  the  liturgy,  a  recital  of  God’s  anger  and 
judgments  against  sinners,  read  esp.  after  the  Litany  on 
Ash  Wednesday;  also,  the  penitential  office  containing 
several  prayers  and  Psalm  li. 

com-min'a-to-ry  (ktf-mYn'ri-to-rY  ;  kom'T-nd-  ;  277),  a. 

[Cf.  F.  commin atoire.]  Threatening  ;  denunciatory, 
com-min'gle  (ktf-mTq'g’l),  v.  t.  i.  ;  -gled  (-g’ld)  ;‘-gling 
(-glYng).  To  mingle  together  ;  to  mix  intimately  ;  blend, 
com  min'gler  (-gler),  n.  One  that  commingles  ;  specif.,  a 
device  for  noiseless  heating  of  water  by  steam,  in  a  ves¬ 
sel  filled  with  a  porous  mass,  as  of  pebbles. 


com-mence'a-ble,  a.  See  -  \  ble; 
com-menc'er  (k0-mrn'B?r),  v. 
One  who  commences;  specif., 
Obs..  a  student  about  to  take  u 
degree  ;  an  incentor. 

I)  com-men'da  (ktf-mcn'dd),  n. 
[LL  ]  a  Medieval  Law.  A  trust; 
specif.,  the  form  of  trust  in 
which  goods  are  delivered  to  an¬ 
other  for  a  particular  enterprise, 
as  to  market  abroad,  b  Eng. 
Eccl.  Law.  =  COMMENDAM. 
com-mend'a-bl.  Commendable. 
Ref.  Sp. 

com-men' da-dor'  (ktf-m'n'dri- 
dor'),  n.  [Sp.  comend ador.]  A 
commander  ;  —  applied  chiefly 
to  Spanish  and  Venetian  officers. 


commendation  ninepence.  A 
ninepenee  bent  and  used  as  a 
love  token.  Obs.  or  R.  f  mends.  I 
com-mend'er,  n.  One  wno  com-| 
com  mend'ment,  h.  See-MBNT. 
com  men'sal-ist.//.  Biol.  A  com- 
mens&l.  com-men  sal-is'tic.  a. 
com  men-sal'i  ty  (kSm/Pn-s?ll'- 
T-tl),  n.  Commensalism.  Obs. 
com  men-sa'tion  (-ssl'shun),  n. 
An  eating  together  at  table.  Obs. 
com  men'su  ra-bl.  Commensu¬ 
rable.  Ref.  Sp. 

com'ment.  r.  t.  To  contrive  or 
devise;  —  esp.  in  had  sense.  Obs. 
comment.  Abbr.  Commentator, 
com  men  ta'ri-al-iam  (-tz’m),  n. 
1  See  -ism. 


com'men-ta-ry,  r  t.  5f  i.  To 

comment  ;  to  annotate.  Rare. 
com-men 'ta-tive  (k  rt-m  P  n't  d- 
tlv),  a.  =  l  OMMENTITIOUS.  Obs. 

com'men-ta  tor-ship,  n.  See 

-SHIP. 

com'ment-er  (k5m'Cn-t?5r  ;  k«5- 
mPn'tfr),  n.  One  who  com¬ 
ments. 

com/men-ti'tious  (kBm'Pn- 
tTsh'i/s),  a.  [L.  commenticius.] 
Fictitiousor  imaginary ;  feigned. 
Obs.  or  R.  —  com  men-ti'tious- 
ly,  adv.  Obs.  or  R.  —  com/men- 
ti'tious-ness.  n.  Obs.  or  R. 

||  com  mi  rage'  (k6/rna/razh'), 
n.  [F.)  Gossiping.  [bund. I 
com'mer-band  .  +  ocmmer-I 


com-merce'a-ble,  a  See-ABLE. 

Obs.  or  R. 

com'merce-less.  a.  See  -less. 
com-merce'ment.  n.  [From  com¬ 
merce,  r.l  Intercourse.  Obs. 
com-merc'er  (krt-nnir'sPr),  n. 
One  who  commerces  ;  a  trader. 
Obs.  or  R.  [  M  e  R  c  I  r  M .  I 

com  mer'ei  a,  n.,  pi.  of  com-| 
com-mer'cia-ble  (k<5-mfir'shd- 
b’l),  a.  Marketable.  Rare. 
com-mer'cial,  n.  A  commercial 
traveler. 

com-mer  ci-al'i-ty  ( krt-mflr'shY- 
ftl'T-tt),  n.  Commercialism, 
com-mer'cial-ly,  adv.  of  com¬ 
mercial.  See -ly. 
com-mer'ci-ate  (-sht-at),  v.  i. 


[L.  commerciari.]  To  com¬ 
merce.  Obs.  or  R. 

||  com-mers',  com-merz'.  Vars. 
cl  KOMMEBS. 

||  com-mes'so  (kfim-mgs'so).  n., 
more  properly  ||  lavoro  de  com- 
messo.  [It.]  Italian  inlav,  esp. 
the  more  elaborate  kinds, 
whether  in  wood  (see  tarsia) 
or  in  marble  and  other  stones, 
commeve.  +  commove. 
commicke.  +  comic. 
com'mi-grate  (k8m'T-grat),  r.  i. 
See  co-,  1.  —  com'mi-gra'tion 
(-gra'sh?/n),  n. 

com  mil'i-tant,  o.  ff  n.  See co-,2. 
com'min.  Var.  of  cumin. 
com'mi  n a- tive  (kftm't-nft-tTv), 


a.  [L.  commin  at  ivus.  ]  Denun¬ 
ciatory  —  n.  A  denunciation, 
com'mi-na  tor  (-na't^r),  n.  [L.] 
One  who  denounces  or  curses, 
com-min'gl.  Commingle.  R.  Sp. 
commin'gld.  Commingled. 
Rtf.  Sp.  [-MENT.I 

com  mln'gle-men t,  n.  See| 
com-min'is-ter, //.  An  associate 
minister,  or  curate, 
com-min'u-ate  (k<5-mtn'fl-at), 
v.  t.  To  comminute.  Rare. 
com  min'u-ent  (-£nt),  n.  [L. 
comminuens,-entis,  p.  pr.]  Math. 
Diminishing  and  vanishing  si- 
multaneously.a  s  interdependent 
infinitesimal’s  or  differentials  ;— 
a  term  proposed  by  De  Morgan 


ale,  senate,  c&re,  ftm,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofa ;  eve,  fvent,  end,  recent,  maker;  Ice,  Ill;  old,  Sbey,  orb,  5dd,  s8ft,  connect ; 

U  Forelen  Word,  i*  Obsolete  Variant  of.  +  combined  with.  =  equals. 


use,  unite,  urn,  up,  circus,  menii ; 
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com'ml-nuto  (kbra'T-nut),  v.  t.  ;  com'mi-nut'ed  (-nut'Bd) ; 
com'mi-nut'ing  (-nut'Tng).  [L.  comminutus,  p.  p.  of  com- 
minuere  to  comminute ;  com-  minuere  to  lessen.  See 
minute.]  To  reduce  to  minute  particles,  or  to  a  fine  pow¬ 
der  ;  to  pulverize  ;  triturate. 

com  mi  nu'tion  (-uu'slwn),  n.  1.  Act  of  comminuting, 
or  state  of  being  comminuted. 

2.  Surg.  Fracture  (of  a  bone)  into  a  number  of  pieces. 

3.  Gradual  diminution  by  the  removal  of  small  particles 
at  a  time  ;  a  lessening  ;  a  wearing  away. 

Natural  and  necessary  comminution  of  our  lives.  Johnson. 
com'mi  nu  tor  (kbm'T-nu'ter),  n.  Agric.  An  implement 
for  pulverizing  plowed  soil, 
com  mis'er-a  ble  (ktf-mTz'er-a-b’l),  a.  Pitiable, 
com  mis'er-ate  (-at),  v.  t. ;  com-mis'er-at'ed  (-at'Sd) ;  com- 
mis'er-at'ing  (-at'Tng).  [L.  commiseratus ,  p.  p.  of  com- 
miserari  to  commiserate ;  com-  -f-  miser ari  to  pity.  See 
miserable.]  To  feel  or  express  sorrow,  pain,  or  compas¬ 
sion  for  ;  to  pity,  or  express  pity  for. 

Then  must  we  those,  who  groan  beneath  the  weight 

Of  age,  disease,  or  want,  commiserate.  Denham. 

We  should  commiserate  our  mutual  ignorance.  Locke. 
Syn.  —  Pity,  compassionate,  condole  with, 
corn-mis' er-a'tion  (-a'shftn),  n.  [F.  commiseration ,  fr.  L. 
commiseratio  a  part  of  an  oration  intended  to  excite  com¬ 
passion.]  Act  of  commiserating  ;  sorrow,  or  an  expression 
of  condolence,  for  the  wants,  afflictions,  or  distresses  of 
another ;  pity  ;  compassion. 

And  pluck  commiseration  of  his  state 
From  brassy  bosoms  and  rough  hearts  of  flint.  Shak. 
Syn.  —  See  pity. 

COm-mis'er-a-tive  (k5-mYz'er-a-tTv),  a.  Given  to  commiser¬ 
ation  ;  compassionate.  Tod</.— com  mis'er-a-tlve-ly,  adv. 
com  mis-sa'ri-al  (kbnyT-sa'ri-dl ;  115),  a.  Of  or  pertain¬ 
ing  to  a  commissary. 

com  mis  sa'ri-at  (-ri-8t),  n.  [F.  commissariat  a  body  of 
commissaries.]  1.  Scots  Law.  A  commissary  court,  or  the 
office,  jurisdiction,  or  district  of  a  commissary. 

2.  Mil.  a  The  organized  system  by  which  armies  and 
military  posts  are  supplied  with  food  and  daily  necessaries. 
In  the  United  States  army  it  is  organized  under  control  of 
the  Subsistence  Department.  In  the  British  army  it  is 
under  the  control  of  the  Army  Service  Corps,  and  deals 
with  a  wider  range  of  supplies  than  in  the  United  States 
army,  including  transport,  equipment,  etc.  b  The  body 
of  officers  charged  with  such  service. 

3.  Food  supply. 

COm'mis-sa-ry  (kbm'T-sa-rT),  n. ;  pi.  -RIES  (-rYz).  [LL. 
commissarius ,  fr.  L.  commissus ,  p.  p.  of  commiltere  tocorn- 
riiit,  intrust  to.  See  commit.]  1.  One  to  whom  is  com¬ 
mitted  some  charge,  duty,  or  office,  by  a  superior  power; 
a  commissioner. 

Great  Destiny,  the  Commissary  of  God.  Donne. 
2.  Hence  :  a  Eccl.  An  officer  with  spiritual  or  ecclesiasti¬ 
cal  jurisdiction  as  representative  of  the  bishop  in  a  part, 
esp.  a  distant  part,  of  the  diocese,  or  who  performs  the 
bishop’s  duties  in  his  absence,  b  Eng.  Univ.  (1)  A  former 
title  of  the  vice  chancellor.  Oxford.  (2)  An  assessor  in  the 
vice  chancellor’s  court.  Cambridge,  c  MU.  (1)  Formerly, 
an  officer  in  charge  of  a  special  service.  (2)  An  officer  of 
tho  Subsistence  Department,  charged  with  providing  food 
for  troops  or  a  military  post.  U.  S.  d  [F.  commissaire."] 
In  the  French  police,  a  superior  officer  under  the  mayor  or 
the  prefect  of  police,  e  Scots  Law.  A  judge  of  a  com¬ 
missary  court. 

commissary  court,  a  The  court  of  a  bishop’s  commissary, 
b  Scots  Law.  (1)  A  former  supreme  probate  and  divorce 
court  absorbed  by  the  Court  of  Sessions  in  1863.  (2)  A 
county  or  sheriff’s  court  which  appoints  and  confirms  ex¬ 
ecutors  of  estates  of  persons  dying  possessed  of  personal 
property.  —  c.  general,  a  A  chief  commissary  or  representa¬ 
tive.  b  Mil.  An  officer  in  charge  of  some  special  depart¬ 
ment  of  army  service,  esp.  the  commissariat  department; 
specif.,  in  the  United  States  army,  the  head  of  the  Subsist¬ 
ence  Department,  having  the  rank  of  brigadier  general. 
COm-mls'sion  (k#-mYsh'ftn),  n.  [F.,  fr.  L.  commissio.  See 
commit.]  1.  A  formal  written  warrant  or  authority,  grant¬ 
ing  certain  powers  or  privileges  and  authorizing  or  com¬ 
manding  the  performance  of  certain  duties ;  as,  a  commis¬ 
sion  of  lunacy,  or  one  for  investigating  a  case  of  alleged 
lunacy  ;  a  commission  of  jail  delivery,  etc.  “  Let  him  see 
our  commission .”  Shale. 

Justice  he  was  full  often  in  assize 
By  patent  and  by  plain  commission.  Chaucer. 

2.  Mil.  Nav.  a  A  warrant  conferring  authority  to  raise 
and  command  a  body  of  troops.  Obs.  except  Hist,  b  A 
certificate  conferring  military  or  naval  rank  and  authority 
on  officers  of  and  above  the  rank  of  ensign  in  the  navy  or 
lieutenant  in  the  army  ;  as,  a  colonel’s  commission  ;  also, 
the  rank  and  command  so  conferred. 

3.  Authorization  or  command  made  by  or  as  if  by  such  a 
warrant,  or  the  duty,  office,  or  employment  so  given,  as  to 
act  in  an  official  capacity  ;  instruction;  charge. 

Eat  within  your  stomach,  act  within  your  commission.  Selden. 

4.  Authority  given  to  act  for,  or  in  behalf  and  in  place  of, 
another  ;  as,  a  commission  to  buy  something. 

6-  A  company  of  persons  enjoined  to  perform  some  duty 
or  execute  some  trust ;  a  body  of  commissioners. 

6-  Com.  a  A  thing  to  be  done  as  agent  for  another;  as, 
I  have  three  commissions  for  the  city,  b  The  percentage 
or  allowance  made  to  a  factor  or  agent  for  transacting 
business  for  another  ;  as,  to  sell  goods  on  commission.  See 

DEL  CREDERE. 

7.  The  condition  of  being  empowered  by,  or  subject  to, 
instructions  or  authority  given,  as  by  a  warrant;  —  used 
esp.,  in  the  phrase  in  commission,  of  persons  vested  with 
delegated  authority,  or  of  an  office,  trust,  or  other  public 
interest  the  powers  of  which  are  given  to  a  commission  or 
commissioners,  as  during  the  abeyance  of,  or  in  place  of, 
an  incumbent;  as,  to  put  the  great  seal  in  commission. 


8.  Act  of  committing,  doing,  or  performing  ;  act  of  per¬ 
petrating  ;  also,  the  thing  committed  or  done ;  —  usually 
with  a  bad  implication ;  as,  the  commission  of  a  theft. 

9.  Act  of  intrusting  ;  a  giving  in  charge  ;  instruction  as  to 
how  a  trust  shall  be  executed. 

Syn.  —  Charge,  warrant,  authority,  mandate,  office,  trust, 
commission  of  array,  Eng.  Hist.,  a  commission  given  from  time 
to  time  to  officers  in  the  counties  to  muster  and  array  the 
inhabitants,  or  see  them  in  a  condition  for  war.  From 
the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  commissions  of  array  were  grad¬ 
ually  superseded  by  commissions  of  lieutenancy,  issued  to 
county  lieutenants  representing  the  crown  in  military 
matters,  and  these  ceased  with  the  reign  of  Charles  I.— 
c.  of  rebellion,  Eng.  Law.  in  equity  practice,  a  writ  (abol¬ 
ished  in  1846)  issued  to  bring  into  court  a  nonappearing 
defendant.  Cf.  outlaw.  —  c.  of  review,  En g.  Eccl.  Law.  & 
commission  formerly  granted  by  the  crown  to  review  the 
sentence  of  the  Court  of  Delegates.  —  c.  of  the  peace,  a 
commission  underthe  great  seal,  constituting  one  or  more 
persons  justices  of  the  peace.  Eng.  —  to  put,  place,  etc.,  a 
vessel  in  or  into  c.,  Naui .,  to  equip  and  man  a  government 
vessel  and  send  it  out  on  service  after  it  has  been  laid  up ; 
esp.,  to  perform  the  formal  act  of  taking  command  of  a 
vessel  for  service,  hoisting  the  flag,  reading  the  orders, 
etc. ;  also,  by  extension,  to  hoist  the  ensign  and  formally 
begin  the  season  on  a  yacht,  or  other  vessel,  after  it  has 
been  laid  up.  So,  of  the  vessel,  to  go  into  commission  and 
similar  phrases.  —  to  put.  place,  etc.,  a  vessel  out  of  c.,  Naut ., 
to  detach  the  officers  and  crew  and  retire  it  from  active 
service,  temporarily  or  permanently, 
com  mis'sion  (kd-mish'ihi),  v.  t.  ;  com-mis'sioned  (-und) ; 
com-mis'sion-ing.  1.  To  give  a  commission  to  ;  to  furnish 
with  a  commission  ;  to  appoint  and  authorize  ;  as,  to  com¬ 
mission  persons  to  act  as  agents  ;  to  commission  an  officer. 

2.  To  send  out  with  a  charge  or  commission. 

A  chosen  band 

He  first  commissions  to  the  Lntian  land.  Dryden. 

3.  Nav.  To  put  in  commission  ;  —  said  of  a  ship. 

Syn.  — Appoint,  depute,  authorize,  empower,  delegate, 
constitute,  ordain. 

com  mis  sion-aire'  (ktf-mYsh'wn-Sr' ;  kei-me'syo-nar'),  n. 
[F.  commissionaire.  Cf.  commissioner.]  1.  One  intrusted 
with  a  commission,  now  only  a  small  commission,  as  an  er¬ 
rand  ;  esp.,  an  attendant  or  subordinate  employee  in  a  pub¬ 
lic  office,  hotel,  or  the  like.  The  commissionaire  familiar 
to  European  travelers  performs  miscellaneous  services  as 
a  light  porter,  messenger,  solicitor  for  hotels,  etc. 

2  One  of  a  corps  of  pensioned  soldiers,  as  in  London,  em¬ 
ployed  as  doorkeepers,  messengers,  etc. 
com  mis'sion-al  (kfl-mTsh'Sn-al)  )  a.  Of,  pertaining  to,  or 
com  mis'sion  a-ry  (-wn-a-rY)  j  conferring,  a  commis¬ 
sion  ;  conferred  by  a  commission  or  warrant.  Rare. 

Delegate  or  commissionary  authority.  Bp  Hall. 
com  mis'sion  ate  (-at),  v.  t.  ;  com-mis'sion-at'ed  (-at'Sd) ; 
com-mis'sion-at'ing  (-at/Tug).  To  commission.  John  Fiske. 
com-mis'sioned  (-i2nd),7>.  a.  Provided  with  a  commission, 
commissioned  officer.  Mil.  &  Nav..  an  officer  who  holds  rank 
by  virtue  of  a  commission,  in  distinction  from  a  noncom¬ 
missioned,  warrant,  or  petty,  officer ;  — formerly  some¬ 
times  called  commission  officer. 

com  mis'sion-er  (ktf-mYsli'wn-er),  n.  [Cf.  F.  commission- 
naire.']  1.  A  person  who  has  received  a  warrant  or  commis¬ 
sion  to  perform  some  office,  or  execute  some  business,  for 
the  government,  corporation,  or  person  employing  him  ;  a 
member  of  a  commission. 

To  another  address  which  requested  that  a  commission  might 
be  sent  to  examine  into  the  state  of  things  in  Ireland,  William 
.  desired  the  Commons  to  name  the  commissioners.  Macaulay. 
2  Specif.  :  a  An  officer  having  charge  of  some  department 
or  bureau  of  the  public  service;  specif.,  in  the  United 
States,  the  head  of  any  of  various  subdivisions  (called  bu¬ 
reaus  or  offices)  of  the  Departments,  esp.  the  Department 
of  the  Interior  or  of  the  Treasury,  of  Federal  government ; 
as,  the  Commissioner  of  Patent  3,  of  Internal  Revenue,  of 
Education,  of  Pensions,  etc.  b  In  Scotland,  one  of  the 
administrative  officials  of  an  unincorporated  town,  c  On 
an  estate,  a  private  agent  or  steward.  Scot,  d  A  commis¬ 
sioner  of  array.  See  commission  of  array.  Eng. 
commissioner  of  deeds,  an  officer  having  authority  to  take 
affidavits,  depositions,  acknowledgment  of  deeds,  etc.,  for 
use  in  the  State  by  which  he  is  appointed.  U.  S. 
commission  merchant-  One  who  buys  or  sells  another’s 
goods  on  commission. 

com  mis'su  ral  (ktf-mYsh'ii-ral ;  kom'Y-su'ral ;  277),  a. 
Of  or  pertaining  to  a  commissure. 

com'mis  sure  (kSm'Y-shoor ;  -Ts-iir),  ??.  [L.  commissnra  a 
joining  together  :  cf.  F.  commissure.  See  commit.]  1.  A 
joint,  seam,  or  closure  ;  the  place  where  two  bodies,  or  parts 
of  a  body,  meet  and  unite  ;  an  interstice,  cleft,  or  juncture. 

2.  Ana/,  ct*  Zo'ol.  a  The  point  or  line  of  union  between  two 
parts,  as  the  angles  of  the  lips  or  eyelids,  b  The  whole  line 
along  which  the  mandibles  of  a  bird’s  bill  close  together. 
C  A  connecting  band  of  nerve  tissue,  as  one  of  the  nerves 
joining  together  the  ganglia  of  invertebrates.  The  commis- 
Bures  of  the  brain  connect  the  right  and  left  parts  of  the 
brain,  the  anterior ,  composed  of  white  matter,  crossing  in 
front  of  the  anterior  pillars  of  the  fornix,  the  middle  (of 
gray  matter)  connecting  the  optic  thalami  across  the  third 
ventricle,  the  poster i or  (oi  white  matter)  bounding  the  third 
ventricle  behind.  The  commissures  of  the  spinal  cord  are  the 
narrow  portions  of  the  gray  and  white  matter  connecting, 
the  lateral  halves  of  the  cord.  The  gray  commissure  con¬ 
tains  the  central  canal.  The  white  commissure  lies  ventral 
to  this,  between  it  and  the  bottom  of  the  anterior  fissure. 

3.  Hot.  The  plane  of  coherence  of  the  two  carpels  or  meri- 
carps  in  apiaceous  fruits,  as  those  of  parsnip,  carrot,  etc. 
commissure  of  Gud'den  (good'en)  (after  B.  Qudden  (1824-86), 
German  physician],  Anat.,  the  nerve  fibers  which  cross  the 
optic  chiasma  from  one  hemisphere  to  the  other. 

com  mit'  (k#-mYt'),  V.  t.;  com-mit'ted;  com-mit'ting.  [L. 
commiltere ,  commissum ,  to  connect,  commit;  com--\-  mit- 
iere  to  send.  See  mission.]  1.  To  give  in  trust ;  to  put  into 
charge  or  keeping  ;  intrust ;  consign  ;  —  used  with  to,  unto. 

Commit  thy  way  unto  the  Lord.  Ps.  xxxvii.  5. 


2.  Specif. :  a  To  consign  (for  preservation),  as  by  writing 
down  or  memorizing  ;  —  in  various  phrases  :  as,  to  commit 
to  memory  (also,  simply,  to  commit ),  to  commit  to  paper , 
print ,  writing ,  etc.  b  To  consign  (for  sale  keeping  or  dis¬ 
posal),  as  by  storing  or  by  burial,  c  To  put  in  charge  of  a 
jailer;  to  imprison,  d  Legislation.  To  refer  or  intrust,  as 
to  a  committee,  to  be  considered  and  reported  ;  —  said  of  a 
bill,  petition,  or  the  like. 

I  have  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  bill  will  pass  this  week. 
It  has  been  committed.  Scott. 

3  To  do  ;  perpetrate,  as  a  crime,  sin,  fault,  folly,  or  error. 

4  hou  shalt  not  commit  adultery.  Ex.  xx.  14. 

4.  a  To  join.  Obs.  b  To  join  for  a  contest ;  to  match;  — 
followed  by  with.  Obs.  or  R.  c  To  confound.  Obs. 

Committing  short  and  long  [quantities].  Milton 

5.  To  pledge  or  bind  ;  to  compromise,  expose,  or  endanger 
by  some  decisive  act  or  preliminary  step  ;  —  often  used  re- 
flexively  ;  as,  to  commit  one’s  self  to  a  certain  course. 

Any  sudden  assent  to  the  proposal  .  .  .  might  possibly  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  committing  the  taith  of  the  United  States.  Marshall. 

I  have  committed  my  self-respect  by  talking  with  such  a  per- 
80 n.  (j'  u\  Holmes. 

Syn.  — Commit,  intrust,  confide,  consign,  relegate. — 
Commit  is  the  widest  term  ;  it  may  express  merely  the  gen¬ 
eral  idea  of  delivering  into  another’s  charge  (as,  to  commit 
the  management  of  an  estate  to  an  agent), or  it  may  have  the 
special  sense  of  an  absolute  transfer  to  a  superior  pow'er  or 
final  custody  ;  as,  “  Into  thine  hand  I  commit  my  spirit” 
(Ps.  xxxi.  5);  “We  therefore  commit  his  body  to  the 
ground  ;  earth  to  earth,  ashes  to  ashes,  dust  to  dust  ”  (Bk. 
of  Com.  Prayer).  To  intrust  is  to  commit  with  trust  and 
confidence  ;  to  confide  is  to  intrust  with  entire  reliance  and 
assurance  ;  as,  to  intrust  one  with  a  secret,  with  the  care  of 
a  child ;  to  confide  to  a  friend  the  execution  of  one’s  dying 
wish.  Consign  implies  a  more  formal  act,  and  frequently 
suggests  such  transfer  or  delivery  as  removes  its  object 
from  one’s  immediate  control  ;  as,  to  consign  goods  to  an 
agent  for  sale ;  “  The  family  mansion  had  been  consigned  to 
the  charge  of  a  kinsman,  who  w  as  allowed  to  make  it  his 
home  for  the  time  being  ”  ( Hawthorne ) ;  “  He  must  now'  .  .  . 
consign  him  to  a  living  tomb  again  ”  (id.).  To  relegate  is 
to  consign  to  some  particular  class,  position,  or  sphere, 
usually  with  the  implication  of  banishment ;  as,  “  [Man]  is 
attenuated  into  an  aspect,  and  relegated  to  his  place  in  a 
classification”  (/.  //.  Newman );  “What  is  it  that  relegates 
divine  Cowley  to  that  remote,  uncivil  Pontus  of  the  *  Brit¬ 
ish  Poets,’  and  keeps  garrulous  Pepys  within  the  cheery 
circle  of  the  evening  lamp  ?  ”  (Lowell).  See  trust. 
com  mit'  (kcJ-nnt'),  v.  i.  1.  To  sin;  esp.,  to  be  inconti¬ 
nent.  Obs. 

Commit  not  with  man's  sworn  spouse.  Shak. 

2.  To  consign  one  or  more  to  prison. 

com  mit'ment  (-m2nt),  n.  1.  Act  of  committing,  or  put¬ 
ting  in  charge,  keeping,  or  trust ;  state  of  being  committed  ; 
consignment,  esp.  of  a  person  to  prison. 

They  were  glad  to  compound  for  his  bare  commitment  to  the 
Tower,  whence  he  was  within  few  days  enlarged.  Clarendon. 

2.  Law.  A  warrant  for  imprisonment;  a  mittimus. 

3.  Parli  ament  ai~y  Proc.  Act  of  referring  a  matter  to  a 
committee  ;  committal. 

4.  Act  of  doing  or  performing  something ;  commission. 

5-  A  promise  or  pledge  to  do  something  ;  an  engagement. 

The  assurunce  commitments  of  life  [insurance]  offices  are  some¬ 
what  similar  to  bills  drawn  at  long-deferred  dates.  T  E.  Young. 
com-mit'tal  (-&1),  n.  Commitment, 
com-mit'tee  (k<5-mYt'e;  see  note  below),  n.  [commit -ee  ; 
orig,  one  to  whom  a  thing  is  committed.]  1.  A  person  to 
whom  some  trust  or  charge  is  committed.  Obs.  or  R.,  ex¬ 
cept  :  a  A  member  of  the  body  appointed  to  conduct  the 
finances  and  appoint  the  governors  of  Guy’s  Hospital,  Lon¬ 
don.  Eng.  b  Law.  A  person  to  whom  another  person  or 
his  estate  is  legally  given  in  charge,  c  A  person  appointed 
to  act  in  or  about  a  matter  under  discussion  or  investigation. 
2.  A  body  of  persons  appointed  or  elected  to  consider,  in¬ 
vestigate,  or  take  action  upon,  and  usually  to  report  con¬ 
cerning,  some  matter  or  business,  as  by  a  court,  legislative 
body,  or  a  number  of  persons  ;  as,  a  committee  of  inquiry. 
Committee  of  Public  Safety  (F.  Comite  de  Salut  Public ],  F. 
Hist.,  a  revolutionary  executive  committee  of  nine  ap¬ 
pointed  by  the  Convention  in  1793,  which  came  to  exer¬ 
cise  a  veritable  dictatorship,  esp.  under  Robespierre,  who 
used  it  as  a  tool  to  further  his  ends.  Its  power  declined 
after  his  fall.  — c.  of  the  whole  (house],  a  committee,  em¬ 
bracing  all  the  members  present,  into  which  a  legislative 
or  deliberative  body  sometimes  resolves  itself,  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  considering  a  particular  measure  under  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  different  rules  from  those  governing  the  general 
legislative  proceedings.  The  committee  of  the  whole  has  its 
ow'n  chairman,  and  makes  its  reports  in  the  form  of  recom¬ 
mendations. 

According  to  the  Oxford  E.  D.  this  word  as  applied 
to  an  individual  (def.  1  above)  is  pronounced  kCrn'I-te'  in 
England,  but  the  usual  pronunciation  in  the  U.  S.  is  in  all 
senses  ko-mTt'e. 

com  mix'  (k#-mTks'),  v.  t.  i. ;  com-mixed'  (-mTkst')  or 
com-mixt'  ;  com-mix'ing.  [com- -\- mix :  cf.  L.  commixtus , 
p.  p.  of  commiscere.  See  mix.]  1.  To  mix  or  mingle  to¬ 
gether  ;  to  blend. 

The  commixed  impressions  of  all  the  colors  do  stir  up  and  beget 
a  sensation  of  white.  Sir  J.  Newton. 

2  To  intermix  or  intersperse. 

com-mix'tion  (-chun),  n.  [L.  commixlio.']  Commixture; 
act  of  mixing  or  uniting,  or  state  of  being  mixed  or  united  ; 
specif.  :  a  Blending,  as  of  wines ;  garbling.  Obs.  b 
Roman  <t*  Civil  Law.  Confusion  of  goods,  c  Eccl.  Act 
of  putting  a  small  piece  of  the  Host  into  the  chalice,  a  rite 
typifying  the  reunion  of  body  and  soul  at  the  resurrection, 
com-mix'ture  (-t<ur),  n.  [L.  commixture.]  1.  Act  or 
process  of  mixing,  or  state  of  being  mixed  ;  also,  the  mass 
of  things  mixed;  a  compound  ;  a  mixture. 

2.  Roman  ct*  Civil  Law.  Commixtion  of  goods. 

3.  Eccl.  =  commixtion  c. 

com  mo  da'ta  ry  (kbm'o-da'td-rY),  n.; pi.  -ries  (-rYz).  [Cf. 
F.  commodataire.~\  Law.  The  bailee  in  a  commodatum. 
com  mo  da'tum  (-tum),n.  ;pl.  -data  (-td).  [L.,  prop,  p.p.] 


(1842),  along  with  comminute  and 
comminution,  but  not  adopted, 
com-mln'u-i-ble,  a.  Capable  of 
being  comminuted.  Obs.  fir  R- 
com'mi-nute,  a.  [L.  comminu¬ 
tus,  p.  p.]  Comminuted, 
com'mi-nut  ed  ( kbm'T-nnUPd), 
p.  p.  fir  p.  a.  of  comminute.  — 
comminuted  fracture.  Surg. 
See  FRACTURE. 

Com  miph'o-ra  (kd-mYf'8-rd), 
n.  [NL.  ;  Gr.  Kop.pi  gum  +<f>o- 
po?  bearing.]  Syn. of  Bal^amea. 
com'mlr-waad  ,  a.  [ commir ,  the 
same  as  E.  dial,  cummer  woman, 


prop,  godmother,  gossip  (fr.  F. 

commkre )  +  a  word  akin  to  E. 
wield.]  Henpecked.  Obs. 

||  com  mis'  ( kiVme'),  n.  ;  pi. 
commis  (-me').  [F.]  A  person 
appointed  an  agent  for  another  ; 
hence,  a  clerk  ;  deputy, 
com-mise',  r.  t.  [F.  commis,  p. 
p.  of  commettre  to  commit,  L. 
comimttere  ;  orF.  commise  com¬ 
mittal,  fr.  commettre.  See  com¬ 
mit.]  To  commit.  Obs. 
com-mls  'er-a'tor  ( k^-mlz 'Pr-a'- 
tPr),  n.  One  who  commiserates, 
com'mis-sar.  n.  [Cf.  F.  com- 


missaire.]  A  commissary.  Obs. 

commissary  sergeant.  U.  S. 

Army.  A  noncommissioned  staff 
officer  assistant  to  the  commis¬ 
sary,  appointed  from  sergeants, 
or  a  sergeant  of  the  Subsistence 
Department.  [-ship. 

com'miB-Barry-8hip/,  n.  Seel 
com-mis'Bion-a-ry,  n.  [LL. 
commissi onanus.)  A  commis¬ 
sary.  Obs. 

commission  day.  Opening  day  of 
theassizes.whenthejudge’sebm- 
mission  is  read.  Eng.  [-ship. I 

com-mi8'sion-er-ship.  v  See 


||  com/mis/8ion''nalre'  (kPi'me'- 

syO'nar'),  n.  [F.]  A  commis¬ 
sionaire.  [-ship.  I 

com  mis'sio  n-ship,  n.  Seel 
com-mis'sive (kP-inis'Tv), a.  Of 
the  nature  of,  or  relating  to, 
commission.  Rare.  —  com-mis'¬ 
sive-  ly.  adv.  Rare. 
commissr.  Abbr.  Commissioner, 
com'mlt,  n.  Cards.  Comet, 
com  mit'.  Dial.  p.  p. of  commit. 
com-mit'ta-ble.  a.  See -able. 
com-mit'tee-man,  n.  :  pi.  -men. 
A  member  of  a  committee, 
com-mit'tee  ship,  u.  See -ship. 


com-mit'tent,  n.  One  who  com¬ 

mits  something  toanother./?are. 
com  mit'ter,  n.  One  who  com¬ 
mits  ;  specif.,  Obs.,  a  fornicator, 
com-mit'ti  ble(k<5-mYt'Y-b’l),  a. 
Committable. 

com-mit'tor  (k  d-m  Y  tr8r),  n. 
Law.  A  judge  who  gives  a  per¬ 
son  or  his  estate  in  charge  to  a 
committee.  Rare. 
com  mix-a'tion  (kfim'Yk-sa'- 
shwn),  7i.  Commixtion.  Obs. 
com  mix'ion.  +  commixtion. 
com-mixt',  pret.  tf  p.  p.  of 
commix. 


commn.  Abbr.  Commission. 

cora'mo-date.  r.  t.  [L.  commo¬ 
dore.)  To  accommodate.  Obs. 
com'mo-date,  n.  Civil  tf  Scots 
Law.  =  commodatum. 
com  mo-da'tion  (k  fi  m/d-d  a'* 
shi/n),  n .  1  Accommodation; 
adaptation  to  use.  Obs. 

2.  Law.  The  act  of  making  a 
loan  of  commodatum. 
com'mo-da'to  (kCm'd-tha'tO  ; 
46), u.  [Sp.  comodato.)Sp.  Law. 

= COMMODATUM. 

corn-mode',  a.  [F.]  Convenient; 
commodious ;  also,  accommo- 


food,  foot ;  out,  oil ;  chair  ;  go  ;  sing,  iqk  ;  then,  thin  ;  natyre,  verdure  (250) ;  K  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144);  boN  ;  yet ;  7.I1  =  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Quids. 

Full  explanations  of  Abbreviations,  Signs,  etc.,  Immediately  precede  the  Vocabulary. 
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COMMON 


Law.  A  loan  of  chattels  to  be  returned  without  payment 
for  their  use  ;  a  gratuitous  bailment.  See  bailment,  1  b 
com  mode'  (ki-mod'),  n.  [F.  commode ,  fr.  commode  con¬ 
venient,  L.  commodus;  com-  +  modus  measure,  mode. 
See  mode.]  1.  A  tall  headdress  of  wire  adorned  with  silk, 
lace,  and  ribbons,  worn  by  ladies  about  1670-1730. 

2.  A  bawd  or  procuress.  Obs. 

3.  Furniture,  a  Chest  of  drawers  ;  bureau,  b  A  kind  of 
close-Btool.  o  A  movable  sink  or  washstand,  with  closet. 

commode  Step.  Arch.  A  step  having  a  curved  front  or 
riser,  as  one  projecting  beyond  the  string  and  surrounding 
the  newel  at  the  foot  of  a  flight. 

com-mo'di-oua  (k<5-mo'dI-«s),  a.  [LL.  commodiosus,  fr. 
L.  commodum  convenience,  fr.  commodus.  See  commode.] 

1.  Beneficial;  useful;  advantageous.  Obs. 

2.  Adapted  to  its  use  or  purpose,  or  to  wants  and  necessi¬ 
ties  ;  serviceable ;  spacious  and  convenient ;  roomy  and 
comfortable,  as  a  house.  “  Commodious  gold.”  Pope. 

The  haven  was  not  commodious  to  winter  in.  Acts  xxvii.  12. 

3.  In  various  obsolete  senses  :  a  Comfortable  ;  as,  a  com¬ 
modious  living,  b  Accommodating.  “  A  commodious 
drab.”  Shak.  c  Opportune  ;  as,  a  commodious  time. 
Syn.— ‘Convenient,  suitable,  fit,  proper,  useful. 

—  com  mo'di-ous-ly,  adv.  —  com  mo'di  ous  ness,  n. 
com  mod'i-ty  (k#-m5d'T-ti),  n.  ;  pi.  -ties  (-tTz).  [F.coro- 
modite  convenience;  fr.  L.  commoditas.  See  commode.] 

1.  Quality  or  state  of  being  commodious  ;  also,  that  which 
is  commodious;  convenience;  accommodation;  opportunity  ; 
profit ;  benefit ;  advantage  ;  expediency  ;  interest ;  com- 
niodiousness.  Obs.  or  Archaic ,  except  legal. 

Drawn  by  the  commodity  oi  a  footpath.  B.  Jonson. 
Men  may  geek  their  own  commodity,  yet  if  this  were  done  with 
injury  to  others,  it  was  not  to  be  suffered.  Hooker. 

2-  That  which  affords  convenience,  advantage,  or  profit, 
esp.  in  commerce,  including  everything  movable  that  is 
bought  and  sold  (except  animals), — goods,  wares,  mer¬ 
chandise,  produce  of  land  and  manufactures,  etc. 

3.  A  parcel  or  quantity  of  goods  ;  — often  applied  specif, 
to  real  or  fictitious  parcels  formally  bought  and  sold  to 
evade  the  usury  laws.  Obs. 

A  commodity  of  brown  paper  and  old  ginger.  Shak. 

4.  An  element  of  wealth  ;  an  economic  good.  The  word 
goods  is  commonly  used  to  indicate  the  aggregate  of  ele¬ 
ments  of  which  wealth  is  composed ;  the  term  commodity 
has  been  devised  to  serve  as  a  corresponding  singular. 
Commodity  has  been  sometimes  used  to  include  services  as 
well  as  physical  things,  but  this  usage  is  not  general. 

com'mo-dore7  (kbm'i-dor'  ;  201),  n.  [Prob.  a  corruption 
of  commander ,  or  Sp.  comendador  a  knight  of  a  military 
order  wrho  holds  a  commandery,  also  a  superior  of  a  mon¬ 
astery,  fr.  LL.  commendare  to  command.  Cf.  commend, 
command,  commander.]  1.  Naval.  An  officer  ranking 
next  above  a  captain  and  below  a  rear  admiral ;  specif.  : 
a  In  the  British  navy,  a  captain  commanding  a  squadron 
or  a  division  of  a  fleet.  The  title  is  temporary  and  the 
grade  is  not  recognized.  When  a  commodore  has  on  his 
flagship  a  captain  under  him,  he  receives  the  pay  and  al¬ 
lowances  of  a  rear  admiral,  b  In  the  United  States  navy, 
an  officer  commanding  a  squadron,  division,  ship  of  the 
first  class,  naval  station,  etc.,  having  a  rank  corresponding 
to  that  of  brigadier  general  in  the  army.  Prior  to  1802 
the  rank  did  not  exist  in  the  United  States  navy,  but  the 
title  was  given  by  courtesy  to  a  captain  who  commanded 
or  had  commanded  a  squadron  as  senior  captain  or  flag 
officer.  The  grade  and  title  were  abolished  in  1899  except 
as  a  rank  to  which  captains  with  Civil  War  service  are  re¬ 
tired.  c  By  extension,  a  commander  of  a  similar  rank 
in  another  navy.  Obs.  or  Colloq.  d  The  flagship  of  a  com¬ 
modore  or  other  officer  commanding  a  squadron.  Obs.  or  R. 

2.  Naut.  a  The  senior  captain  of  a  line  of  ships,  b  The 
president  or  chief  officer  of  a  yacht  club  or  boating  asso¬ 
ciation.  c  A  captain  of  pilots,  d  The  leading  vessel  in  a 
convoy  of  merchantmen.  Obs.  or  R.  ©  That  vessel  of  a 
fleet  which  is  for  any  reason  the  most  prominent.  Rare . 

com'mon  (kBm'ftn),  a.  ;  com'mon-er  (-er) ;  com'mon-est. 
[ME.  commun ,  comon ,  OF.  comun ,  F.  commun ,  fr.  L.  com¬ 
munis;  com-  -j-  munis  ready  to  be  of  service  ;  cf.  Skr.  mi  to 
make  fast,  set  up,  build,  Goth,  gamains common,  G.  gemein , 
and  E.  mean  low,  common.  Cf .  immunity,  commune,  n.  <£•  u.] 

1.  Belonging  or  pertaining  to  the  community  at  large, 
either  as  a  social  group  or  as  a  political  organization  ;  pub¬ 
lic  ;  subject  to  rights  of  common  ;  as,  the  common  pasture 
of  a  village  community  ;  railroads  are  common  carriers. 

Such  actions  as  the  common  good  requireth.  Hooker. 

2.  Shared  equally  or  similarly  by  two  or  more  individuals 
or  species  or  by  all  the  members  of  a  group  or  kind. 

The  common  enemy  of  man.  Shak. 

Specif.  :  a  Resulting  from,  involving,  or  expressing  con¬ 
cordance  ;  joint  or  mutual ;  as,  a  treaty  becomes  valid 
upon  its  common  ratification  by  the  powers  concerned  ; 
the  barons  made  common  cause  against  the  king,  b  Sub¬ 
ject  to  general  or  indiscriminate  use  ;  accessible  to,  de¬ 
voted  to,  or  bestowed  upon,  all  or  many ;  as,  a  common 
kitchen  ;  common  favors ;  hence,  a  common  woman,  a  pros¬ 
titute.  C  Designating,  or  pertaining  to,  a  joint  source  or 
terminus ;  as,  common  parentage ;  a  common  outlet ;  esp., 
Anat.,  formed  of  or  dividing  into  two  or  more  branches  ;  as, 
the  common  carotid  artery,  the  common  iliac  vessels  (see 
under  carotid  and  iliac)  ;  the  common  bile  duct,  formed 
by  the  union  of  the  ducts  from  the  liver  and  gall  bladder. 

3.  Belonging  or  pertaining  to  many  or  to  the  majority ; 
general  or  prevalent ;  as,  a  matter  of  common  knowledge; 
specif.,  Archaic ,  widely  known  or  talked  ;  as,  to  make 
news  common ,  i.  e.,  to  make  it  generally  known. 

Young  Arthur’s  death  is  common  in  their  mouths.  Shak. 

4.  Of  frequent  or  ordinary  occurrence  or  appearance  ; 
familiar  by  reason  of  frequency. 

Sweets  grown  common  lose  their  dear  delight.  Shak. 
5-  Hence  :  a  Of  the  usual  type  or  standard  ;  belonging  or 
pertaining  to  the  generality  of  its  kind ;  without  distinction; 
as,  the  common  talents ;  a  common  soldier ;  the  common 
people  ;  —  often  with  implication  of  propriety  or  of  being  up 
to  the  ordinary  standard  ;  as,  common  honesty  or  decency. 

The  honest,  heartfelt  enjoyment  of  common  life.  Irving. 
b  Below  the  ordinary  standards  ;  second-rate,  inferior, 
mean,  unrefined,  etc. 

He  nothing  common  did,  or  mean.  Marvell. 

6.  Designating,  or  pertaining  to,  the  more  prevalent  or  fa¬ 


miliar  type  of  anything;  as,  common  salt ;  —  often  applied 
to  various  vernacular  names  of  animals  and  plants  to  in¬ 
dicate  a  species  widely  known  either  through  cultivation, 
extensive  geographic  distribution  and  abundance,  or  eco¬ 
nomic  value ;  as,  common  morning-glory,  common  tern,  etc. 
7.  Habitual,  professed,  or  confessed  ;  —  used  indefinitely  in 
various  terms  implying  illegal  or  criminal  conduct ;  as,  a 
common  scold,  common  thief,  common  nuisance,  etc. 

8-  Gram,  a  In  Latin,  Greek,  etc.,  applied  to  nouns  that 
may  be  either  masculine  or  feminine  ;  also,  to  verbs  that 
have  meanings  both  active  and  passive,  b  Of  variable 
(short  or  long)  quantity ;  as,  in  Gr.  Pros,  a  syllable  is  com¬ 
mon  that  has  a  short  vowel  followed  by  a  mute  and  liquid, 
as  in  Ttuvov.  C  See  common  noun,  below. 

9.  Impure  ;  unclean  ;  —  in  a  ceremonial  or  religious  sense. 
Obs.  or  R. 

What  God  hath  cleansed,  that  call  not  thou  common.  Acts  x.  15. 

10.  Easy  of  approach  ;  not  reserved.  Obs. 

11.  Iron  Manuf.  See  best,  a.,  2. 

Syn.  —  General,  public,  popular,  universal ;  frequent,  cus¬ 
tomary,  habitual,  usual,  familiar ;  mediocre,  mean,  cheap, 
trite,  stale,  threadbare,  commonplace  ;  plebeian,  in¬ 
elegant,  cant.  —  Common,  ordinary,  vulgar.  Common, 
as  here  compared  (see  general,  mutual),  implies  the  lack 
of  distinguishing,  conspicuous,  or  exceptional  qualities  ; 
positively,  it  suggests  the  usual,  everyday,  or  familiar; 
as,  the  common  people,  a  common  soldier,  “  the  light  of 
common  day  ”  (  Wordsnorth).  It  frequently  connotes  the 
inferior,  plebeian,  or  cheap;  as, the  common  herd,  of  com¬ 
mon  clay,  he  is  hopelessly  common.  Ordinary  expresses 
more  definitely  accordance  with  the  regular  order  or  run 
of  things  ;  as,  “the  ordinary  intercourse  of  man  with 
man  ”  ( J .  H.  Newman).  It  commonly  implies  Qualities  not 
above,  frequently  below,  the  average ;  as,  “  Choice  word 
and  measured  phrase,  above  the  reach  of  ordinary  men  ” 

(  Wordsworth) ;  “  Let  others  expatiate  on  trivial  objects,  or¬ 
dinary  characters,  and  uninteresting  events  ”  (Landor). 
As  a  term  of  depreciation,  ordinary  is  less  contemptuous 
than  common ;  as,  a  very  ordinary  looking  (cf.  common- 
looking)  person.  Vulgar  (see  etym.)  applies  primarily  to 
that  which  is  of  the  people ;  as,  the  vulgar  tongue ;  “An 
habitation  giddy  and  unsure  hath  he  that  buildeth  on  the 
vulgar  heart  ”  (Shak.).  As  here  compared  (see  coarse), 
it  connotes  lack  of  refinement,  propriety,  or  taste  ;  as,  “  I 
cannot  help  hoping  I  shall  some  time  see  you  happier,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  common,  however  vulgar ,  ideas  of  the  rest 
of  the  world”  (Mad.  D'Arblay);  “His  elegance  is  really 
wonderful  — there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  vulgar  line  in  his 
book  ”  (Byron) ;  “  We  have  no  word  in  English  that  will 
exactly  define  this  want  of  propriety  in  diction.  Vulgar  is 
too  strong,  and  commonplace  too  weak.  Perhaps  bour¬ 
geois  comes  as  near  as  any  ”  (Lowell).  See  regular,  usual. 

A  thing  is  not  vulgar  merely  because  it  is  common.  ’T  is  com¬ 
mon  to  breathe,  to  see,  to  feel,  to  live.  Nothing  is  vulgar  that  is 
natural,  spontaneous,  unavoidable.  .  .  .  All  slang  phrases  are 
.  .  .  vulgar ,  but  there  is  nothing  vulgar  in  the  common  English 
idiom.  Hazhtt. 

common  assumpsit.  See  assumpsit,  lb.  —  c.  assurance.  See  as¬ 
surance,  3.  —  c.  average.  See  average,  r?.,4.  —  c.bail.  Late. 
=  bail  below.  —  0.  Bank.  See  Court  of  Common  Pleas.  — 
c.  bar,  Common  Law  Pleading,  a  bar  to  an  action  of  tres¬ 
pass  constituted  by  the  defendant’s  pleading  that  the  act 
complained  of  was  on  his  own  freehold.  — c.  barrator,  Law, 
one  who  practices  barratry.  —  c.  beam,  the  king’s  beam.  — 
C.  Bench.  See  Court  of  Common  Pleas.  —  c.  bile  duct.  Anal., 
the  duct  formed  by  the  union  of  the  hepatic  and  cystic 
ducts.  It  is  about  three  inches  long  in  man,  and  opens 
(together  with  the  pancreatic  duct)  into  the  duodenum 
three  or  four  inches  below  the  pylorus.  —  c.  brawler.  Laic, 
a  habitual  brawler  to  the  disturbance  of  the  public  peace. 

—  c.  bud,  Bo/.,  a  bud  giving  rise  to  both  leaves  and  inflores¬ 
cence.  —  c.  bundle,  Bot.,  a  vascular  bundle  which  passes 
from  the  stem  into  a  leaf.  Cf.  cauline  bundle.  —  c.  car¬ 
rier,  Law,  one  who  undertakes  the  office  pf  carrying  goods 
or  persons  for  hire  and  for  all  persons  indifferently.  At 
the  common  law  such  a  carrier  is  bound  to  carry  in  all 
cases  within  the  nature  of  his  business  when  he  has  ac¬ 
commodation,  and  when  his  fixed  price  is  tendered,  and 
he  is  liable  for  all  losses  and  injuries  to  the  goods  except 
those  which  happen  in  consequence  of  the  act  of  God,  or 
of  the  enemies  of  the  country,  or  of  the  owner  of  the  prop¬ 
erty  himself.  —  c.  chord.  Music.  =  triad  (which  see).  — 
c.  council,  in  a  city  or  other  municipal  corporation,  the 
representative  (legislative)  body,  or  its  lower  branch,  the 
members  of  which  are  called  common  councilmen.  —  c. 
counts,  Common  Law  Pleading ,  various  technical  counts, 
or  allegations  for  stating  causes  of  action,  which  are 
of  a  general  nature  and  are  used  in  declarations  to  pre¬ 
vent  a  failure  of  justice  by  reason  of  an  inadvertent  vari¬ 
ance,  esp.  in  actions  of  assumpsit,  in  which  the  common 
counts  are  those  (such  as  for  “  goods  sold  and  delivered  ;  ” 
for  “  work,  labor,  and  services,”  etc.)  included  under  the 
term  indebitatus  assumpsit  and  quantum  meruit  and 
quantum  valebat.  —  c.  crier,  town,  or  public,  crier.  —  c.  di¬ 
visor.  Math.,  a  number,  quantity,  or  expression  that  divides 
two  or  more  numbers,  quant  it  ies,  or  expressions  without 
remainder  ;  an  assemblage  of  elements  common  to  two  or 
more  assemblages.  —  c.  employment,  Law,  an  employment 
in  common  with  another ;  the  employment  that  exists 
when  a  person  is  employed  with  other  fellow  servants  ;  — 
used  chiefly  with  reference  to  the  so-called  doctrine  of 
common  employment,  a  common-law  rule  that  the  master  is 
not  liable  to  his  servant  for  the  acts  of  a  fellow  servant. 
This  rule  is  now  generally  more  or  less  modified  by  stat¬ 
ute.  —  c.  era,  the  vulgar,  or  Christian,  era.  —  c.  field,  a 
common.  —  c.  fishery.  Lair.  See  fishery.  —  c.  form.  Schol.  a 
A  form  pertaining  to  a  species,  b  Probate  Law.  See  pro¬ 
bate.  —  c.  forms.  Pleading,  the  forms  of  pleading  used  in 
the  common-law  actions  (esp.  assumpsit,  covenant,  debt, 
detinue,  replevin,  trespass  on  the  case,  and  trover),  in  which 
the  allegations  were  fixed  in  their  general  nature.  These 
forms  arose  out  of  the  practice  of  applying  old  writs  to  new 
facts  by  fiction  of  law.  They  have  been  abolished  in  Eng¬ 
land  bv  the  Judicature  Acts,  and  in  many  of  the  United 
States  by  codes  of  civil  procedure.  —  c.,  or  vulgar,  fraction, 
a  fraction  in  which  both  numerator  and  denominator  are 
expressed,  thus :  £,§,$•  —  c.  fuse  or  fuze.  See  Bickford  fuse. 

—  c.  informer.  See  informer,  n .,  3.  —  c.  intendment  or  intent. 

Laic.  See  intendment.  —  c.  joist,  Arch.,  one  of  the  floor 
beams  to  which  the  flooring  planks  are  secured.  They  are 
the  ordinary  floor  beams  as  distinguished  from  girders  or 
framed  beams.  —  c.  jury,  Laic,  a  jury  drawn  in  the  ordinary 
manner  for  the  trial  of  causes ;  —  distinguished  from  special 
jury.  —  c.  land,  a  common.  —  c.  law.  a  The  general  and  ordi¬ 
nary  law  of  a  country  or  community,  as  distinguished  from 
its  subdivisions,  local,  civil,  equity,  etc. ;  specif. :  (1) 

Canon  Law.  The  general  law  of  the  universal  church,  as 
distinguished  from  provincial  rules,  papal  privileges,  etc. 
(2)  Formerly,  in  Scotland,  the  Roman  law.  b  The  unwrit¬ 
ten  law  (especially  of  England)  that  receives  its  binding 


dating,  esp.  in  a  bad  6ense.  Obs. 
—  com-mode'l  y.adv.  Obs. 
com- mode  'ment,  n.  [L.  com  mo- 
dare  to  putin  order.]  Accommo¬ 
dation.  Obs. 


commoder.  4*  commother. 
com-mod'er-ate.  a.  [L.  com- 
moderatus.]  Proportionate;  com¬ 
mensurate.  Obs. 

corn-mod  er-a'tion,  n.  A  mak¬ 


ing  proportionate  ;  also,  propor¬ 

tionateness.  Obs. 
com'mo-diea.  Obs.  pi.  of  com- 
EDY. 

corn-mod ''i-ta-ble  (kd-m8d'Y-t&- 


b’l),  a.  Marketable.  Obs.  4*  R. 

I!  com'mo-do  ( k5m'mo-d5),  adv. 
[It.  comodo  convenient.]  Music. 
With  ease  or  composure, 
com-mod  u-la'tion  (k<5-m0d/tl- 


force  from  immemorial  usage  and  universal  reception; 

—  cften  used  in  contradistinction  from  statute  law.  Hence, 
any  similarly  developed  system  of  jurisprudence. 

Custom  exists  as  law  in  every  country,  though  it  everywhere 
tends  to  lose  its  importance  relatively  to  other  kinds  of  law.  It 
was  known  at  Rome  as  the  “  ius  maribus  constitutum.”  It  is 
known  in  England  as  “  the  common  law"  or  “the  custom  of  the 
realm,”  the  existenceof  which  is  now  usually  proved  by  showing 
that  it  has  been  affirmed  by  the  courts,  or  at  least  has  been  ap¬ 
pealed  to  in  the  writings  of  great  judicial  sages.  T.  E.  Holland. 
-common-law  estoppel.  See  estoppel.—  c.-law  marriage, 
Law,  an  agreement  between  a  man  and  a  woman  to  enter 
into  the  marriage  relation  without  ecclesiastical  or  civil 
ceremony,  such  agreement  being  provable  by  the  writ¬ 
ings,  declarations,  or  conduct  of  the  parties.  It  is  not  rec¬ 
ognized  in  many  jurisdictions.  See  cohabit,  v.  i.,  2  ;  mar¬ 
riage.  —  C.  Law  Procedure  Act,  Eng.,  an  act  (15  A’  lb  Viet, 
c.  76, 1852)  simplifying  legal  procedure,  and  permitting  sol¬ 
emn  affirmation  to  be  used  instead  of  an  oath.  — c.  lawyer, 
one  versed  in  common  law.  —  c.  ligaments  (of  the  vertebrae), 
Anat.,  two  strong  fibrous  bands,  an  anterior  and  a  pos¬ 
terior  (the  latter  within  the  spinal  canal),  which  extend 
from  the  axis  to  the  sacrum  and  are  attached  to  and  bind 
together  the  bodies  of  the  vertebrae.  —  c.  lunar  year,  th© 
period  of  12  lunar  months  or  354  days.  —  c.  measure,  a  Mu¬ 
sic.  =  common  time,  b  Math.  =  common  divisor.  — c.  me¬ 
ter  or  metre,  Iiymnol.,  an  iambic  stanza  of  four  verses 
or  lines,  having  alternately  four  and  three  feet  to  the  line ; 

—  usually  indicated  by  the  initials  C.  M.  —  c.  multiple.  Math., 
a  multiple  of  each  of  two  or  more  numbers,  quantities,  or 
expressions.  A  common  multiple  (of  two  or  more  numbers 
or  expressions)  is  exactly  divisible  by  each  of  them  ;  thus, 
24  is  a  commou  multiple  of  3  and  4  ;  a*  —  b*  is  a  common 
multiple  of  a  4-  b  and  a  -b.  The  lowest  (or  in  arithmetic 
least)  common  multiple  is  the  one  lowest  in  value  or  degree. 

—  c.  name.  See  name.  —  c.  noun , Grant.,  a  noun  or  name  not¬ 
ing  any  one  of  a  class ;  an  appellative ;  as,  man ,  whip,  day  ; 
also,  a  noun  (called  a  collective  noun)  denoting  a  class  or 
aggregate;  as,  mankind,  crowd;  or  one  (called  a  material 
noun)  denoting  a  material ;  as,  sand,  water ;  —  opposed  to 
proper  noun  (which  see).  — c.  nuisance,  Law,  a  public  nui¬ 
sance.  —  c.  particular  meter  or  metre,  Hymnol.,  iambic  meter 
of  six  lines  to  the  stanza,  the  number  of  feet  in  the  Hues 
being  as  follows :  4,  4,  3,  4,  4,  3.  —  c.  pasturage.  Scots  Law. 

—  common  of  pasture.  —  c.  pine.  =  camphorwood  b.  Aus¬ 
tralia.  —  c.  pleas.  Law.  a  Originally,  in  English  lawt  those 
pleas,  or  actions,  over  which  the  crown  did  not  claim  ex¬ 
clusive  jurisdiction;  later,  specif.,  civil  actions  between 
subjects  ;  —  distinguished  from  picas  of  the  crown,  b  Short 
for  Court  of  Common  Pleas.  See  under  court.  —  c.  prayer, 
the  liturgy,  contained  in  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer, 
w  hich  all  the  clergy  of  the  Church  of  England  are  enjoined 
to  use.  With  some  modifications  it  is  used  in  the  Protes¬ 
tant  Episcopal  Church  of  the  United  States,  and  it  is  the 
basis  of  similar  devotional  works  used  by  various  sects.— 
c.  prayer  book,  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer.  — c.  pyrites, 
isometric  iron  disulphide;  pyrite.  —  c.  rafter,  Arch.,  in  a 
roof,  one  of  the  rafters  to  which  the  roofing  is  secured,  as 
distinguished  from  a  hip  rafter  or  valley  rafter,  or  a  rafter 
used  in  framing  around  an  opening.  — c.  recovery,  Law,  a 
species  of  common  assurance  or  mode  of  conveying  lands 
through  the  medium  of  an  action  and  judgment  at  law, 
formerly  in  frequent  use.  The  procedure  was  a  collu¬ 
sive  suit  instituted  by  the  transferee  (the  demandant)  in 
which  judgment  by  default  was  rendered  against  a  person 
vouched  in  by  the  tenant  as  a  (fictitious)  warrantor  of  the 
title.  Common  recovery  was  abolished  in  England  by  3  A:  4 
Wm.  IV.  c.74  (1833);  it  has  long  been  obsolete  or  abolished  in 
the  United  States.  In  the  later  form  a  preliminary  deed  was 
made  to  a  person  who  was  made  the  defendant,  by  whom 
the  tenant  was  vouched,  who  in  turn  vouched  a  third  party 
against  whom  judgment  was  rendered.  This  later  form 
was  called  a  double  recovery,  the  earlier  and  less  effectual  a 
single  recovery.— c.  room,  a  room  common  to  all,  as  the  public 
room  of  an  inn  ;  specif. :  Acad.  Eng.  a  A  room  to  which 
the  members  of  the  staff  have  common  access,  as  the  col¬ 
lege  parlor  of  the  fellows  at  Oxford,  b  The  body  of  its 
members.  —  c.  salt.  =  salt,  n.,  1.  —  c.  school,  in  the  United 
States,  a  public  elementary  school.  —  c.  scold,  a  woman  who 
disturbs  the  public  peace  by  frequent  scolding,  which  is  a 
common  nuisance  at  the  common  law,  and  was  formerly 
punished  by  the  clicking  stool.  Prosecution  for  the  offense 
bas  fallen  into  disuse.  — c.  seal,  a  seal  adopted  and  used  by 
a  corporation.  —  c.  sensation.  Psychol,  a  =  C(ENa;sthesis. 
b  Sensations,  such  as  pressure,  which  are  common  to  more 
than  one  sense  organ.  —  c.  sense,  a  A  sense  supposed  to 
unite  the  sensations  of  all  the  senses  in  a  general  sensation 
or  perception.  Obs.  or  Hist,  b  Good,  sound,  ordinary 
sense  :  “  horse  ”  sense  ;  normal  intelligence,  c  Philos. 
(1)  With  the  Scottish  philosophers,  the  intuitions  which  are 
common  to  all  mankind.  (2)  The  unreflective  opinions  of 
ordinary  men  ;  the  ideas  ana  conceptions  natural  to  a  man 
untrained  in  dialectic;  —  used  especially  in  epistemological 
discussions.  —  c.  sensory,  the  seat  of  the  common  sense. 
See  common  sense  a.  Obs.  —  c.  shell.  Ordnance,  a  shell 
having  a  comparatively  large  cavity  filled  with  a  bursting 
charge  of  high  explosive,  intended  to  explode  after  passing 
through  the  lighter  protective  armor  of  a  vessel.  It  is  usu¬ 
ally  made  of  forged  steel  and  is  sometimes  called  semi-ar - 
mor-piercing.  It  is  seldom  used  with  the  cannon  of  larger 
caliber.  —  c.  stock,  ordinary  capital  stock  not  sharing  the 
privileges  of  preferred  stock.  —  c.  syllogism,  Logic,  a  syllo¬ 
gism  having  for  its  middle  term  a  general  term.  — c.  time, 
Music,  that  variety  of  time  in  which  the  measure  consists 
of  two  or  of  four  equal  portions,  esp.  that  having  four 
crotchets  to  the  bar,  and  designated  —  c.  traverse.  See 
traverse,  n.  —  c.  year,  a  year  of  365  days,  as  distinguished 
from  leap  year.  —  the  c.  run.  =  the  run. 

com'mon  (kbm'Mn),  n.  1.  The  people;  the  community; 
also,  the  common  people  or  commonalty.  Obs.  “  The 
weal  o’  the  common Shak. 
2  Land  held  in  common,  as  by  all  members  of  a  commu¬ 
nity;  a  tract  of  ground  for  pleasure,  for  pasturage,  etc.,  the 
use  of  which  belongs  to  the  public  or  a  number  of  persons. 

3.  Law.  The  right  of  taking  a  profit  in  the  land  of  another, 
in  common  either  with  the  owner  or  with  other  persons ; 

—  so  called  from  the  community  of  interest  which  arises 
between  the  claimant  of  the  right  and  the  owner  of  the 
soil,  or  between  the  claimants  and  other  commoners  en¬ 
titled  to  the  same  right. 

4.  Eccl.  A  service,  office,  collect,  hymn,  or  the  like,  suit¬ 
able  for  any  festival  of  a  particular  class  ;  as,  the  common 
of  the  dedication  of  a  church  ;  —  opposed  to  proper. 
common  appendant,  the  right  belonging,  by  the  common  law 
alone,  to  tne  freeholder  of  ancient  arable  land  to  depas¬ 
ture  commonable  beasts  upon  the  waste  lands  of  the  manor 
in  which  his  land  lies,  ana  originally  on  all  common  pas¬ 
ture  in  the  manor.  The  right  passes  with  any  conveyance 
of  the  land  to  which  it  belongs,  without  express  mention, 
but  cannot  now  be  created  where  it  does  not  already  exist. 


la'sh?<n),  n.  [L.  commodulatio.] 
Proportionateness.  Obs. 
commodye.  +  comedy. 
commoeve.  com  move. 
com-moigne',  n.  [OF.  com- 


moine.']  A  fellow  monk.  Obs. 
com  mo-li'tion  (kBm'fi-lYsh'- 
un),  7i.  [L.  commolere  to  grind 
thoroughly.]  Act  of  grinding 
together.  Obs. 


ale,  senate,  care,  ftm.  account,  arm,  ask,  sofa  ;  eve,  ft  vent,  find,  recent,  maker ;  ice,  ill ;  old,  ft  bey,  orb,  ddd,  sftft,  connect ;  use,  unite,  urn,  up,  circus,  menii  ; 

Q  Foreign  Word.  f  Obsolete  Variant  of.  4- combined  with.  =  equals. 


COMMON 


451 


COMMUNICATE 


These  rights  have  largely  died  out.  —  common  appurte¬ 
nant,  a  right  of  common  in  the  land  of  another  not  his¬ 
torically  appurtenant  to  an  estate,  but  annexed  to  it  by 
grant  or  by  prescription  from  long  enjoyment.  The  right 
passes  without  mention  in  a  conveyance  of  the  land  to 
which  it  is  annexed.  —  c.  because  of  vicinage  or  neighborhood, 
the  right  of  the  inhabitants  of  each  of  two  townships,  ly¬ 
ing  contiguous  to  each  other,  which  have  usually  inter- 
commoned  with  one  another,  to  let  their  beasts  svray  into 
the  other’s  (unfenced)  fields.  —  c.  in  gross  or  at  large,  a  com¬ 
mon  not  appendant  or  appurtenant  to  the  ownership  of 
any  land,  but  belonging  to  a  person  as  an  independent  sub¬ 
ject  of  property.  It  may  arise  by  grant  or  by  prescriptive 
right,  but  always  requires  a  deed  for  its  transfer.  —  c.  in 
the  soil,  the  right  to  dig  and  take  away  a  part  of  the  soil 
or  minerals  oi  another’s  laud,  as  coal,  gravel,  clay,  sand, 
stone,  etc.  —  c.  of  digging.  =  common  in  the  soil.  —  c.  of  es¬ 
tovers,  the  right  of  taking  necessary  wood  from  another’s 
land  for  the  use  of  furniture  of  a  house  or  farm.  —  c.  of  pas¬ 
ture,  the  right  of  feeding  beasts  on  another’s  land.— c.  of 
piscary,  the  right  of  fishing  in  water  belonging  to  another. 

—  c.  of  shack,  Eng.  Law .  the  right  of  persons  occupying 
lands  lying  together  in  the  same  common  field  to  turn  out 
their  cattle  to  range  in  it  after  harvest.  Con  ell.  —  c.  of 
the  saints,  R.  C.  Ch .,  in  a  breviary  or  missal,  the  part  con¬ 
taining  psalms,  antiphons,  lections,  etc.,  for  feasts  of  a 
particular  class,  as  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  a  martyr,  or  the 
like.  Cath.  Did .. —  c.  of  turbary,  the  right  of  digging  turf 
(for  use  as  fuel  in  a  house)  from  the  ground  of  another. 

—  in  c.,  commonly;  esp.,  equally  with  another,  or  with 
others;  affecting  or  affected  equally. —out  of  the  c.,  un¬ 
common;  extraordinary. 

com'mon  (k5m'izn),  v.  t.  ;  com'moned  (-wild) ;  com'mon-ing. 
[See  commune,  v.]  To  communicate  or  make  common  ;  to 
impart  or  share.  Obs. 

com'mon.  v.  i.  1.  To  converse  together  ;  confer.  Obs. 

2.  To  have  something  in  common.  Specif.  :  a  To  partici¬ 
pate.  Obs.  b  To  enjoy  or  exercise  a  right  in  common. 
C  To  board  together  ;  to  eat  at  table  in  common, 
com'mon-a  ble  (-d-b’l),  a.  1.  Held  in  common.  “  Forests 
.  .  .  and  other  commonable  places.”  Bacon. 

2.  Allowed  to  pasture  on  public  commons. 

Commonable  beasts  are  either  beasts  of  the  plow,  or  such  as 
manure  the  ground.  Black-stone. 

com'mon  age  (-aj),  n.  [Cf.  OF.  communage.]  1.  The  right 
of  pasturing  on  a  common  ;  the  practice  or  right  of  using 
anything  in  common  with  others  ;  also,  condition  of  being 
held  in  common,  or  that  which  is  so  held. 

2.  The  commonalty  ;  also,  a  body  of  commoners, 
com'mon-al-ty  (-al-tT),  n.  ;  pi.  -ties  (-tiz).  [ME.  como- 
nalte ,  communalite ,  OF.  communalte ,  F.  communaute.  See 
communal.]  1.  A  community  or  commonwealth.  Obs. 

2.  The  common  people  ;  the  commons. 

The  commonalty ,  like  the  nobility,  are  divided  into  several  de- 

§rees.  Black-stone. 

.  The  estate  of  the  realm  formed  by  the  commons.  Hist. 
4.  The  body  or  general  membership  of  a  body  corporate  ; 
as,  the  mayor  and  commonalty  of  New  York, 
com'mon  er  (-er),  n.  [Cf.  OF.  communier  one  having  a 
thing  in  common  with  others.]  1.  A  citizen  or  burgess  ; 
specif.,  one  of  a  town  council ;  —  now  only  the  name  for  a 
member  of  the  London  Court  of  Common  Council. 

2  One  of  the  common  people  ;  one  having  no  rank  of  no¬ 
bility. 

All  below  them  [the  peers],  even  their  children,  were  com¬ 
moners,  and  in  the  eye  of  the  law  equal  to  each  other.  Hallam. 

3.  A  member  of  the  House  of  Commons. 

4.  One  sharing  in  anything  ;  a  participator.  Obs. 

6.  In  some  English  colleges,  as  at  Oxford,  a  student  who 
is  not  dependent  on  any  foundation  for  support,  but  pays 
all  university  charges  ;  —  at  Cambridge  called  a  pensioner. 
8.  A  prostitute.  Obs.  Shak. 

com'mon  ly,  adv.  Ill  a  manner  or  degree  that  is  common  ; 
usually  ;  generally  ;  ordinarily ;  frequently  ;  for  the  most 
part ;  familiarly. 

com'mon-place'  (k5m'wn-plas'  ;  87),  n.  [Cf.  L.  loci  com¬ 
munes  general  arguments,  and  F.  lieu  commun  common¬ 
place.]  1.  A  passage  applicable  to  particular  cases;  a 
text,  as  of  a  discourse  ;  a  theme  or  topic  ;  also,  a  thesis  or 
other  exercise  dealing  with  a  theme  or  topic.  Archaic  or  Obs. 

2.  Anything  common,  ordinary,  or  trite,  esp.  an  idea  or 
expression  wanting  originality  or  interest ;  a  trite  or  cus¬ 
tomary  remark  ;  a  platitude. 

3.  A  passage  noted  for  a  commonplace  book  or  to  be  fre¬ 
quently  consulted  or  referred  to  ;  a  memorandum.  Also, 
formerly,  a  collection  of  such  passages. 

Whatever,  in  inv  reading,  occurs  concerning  this  .  .  .1  do 
never  fail  to  set  it  down  by  way  of  commonplace.  Swift. 

4.  That  which  is  commonplace. 

We  all  of  U8  like  to  go  on  our  own  way,  and  not  to  be  forced 
out  of  the  atmosphere  of  commonplace.  M.  Arnold. 

Syn.— Commonplace,  platitude,  truism.  —A  commonplace 
is  a  stock  idea  or  expression ;  as,  “  The  machinery  as  well 
as  the  characters  of  those  novels  became  the  commonplaces 
of  later  romancers”  (Raleigh).  It  frequently  suggests 
little  more  than  the  obvious,  conventional, and  easy  thing 
to  think  or  say  on  a  given  subject.  Platitude  (see  etym.) 
adds  to  commonplace  the  suggestion  of  a  flat  or  trite  re¬ 
mark  made  with  an  air  of  importance  or  novelty.  A  truism 
is  a  self-evident  truth ;  it  diners  from  an  axiom  (see  axiom) 
In  frequently  implying  a  somewhat  superfluous  insistence 
upon  the  obvious.  See  trite. 

It ’s  deadly  commonplace ,  but  after  all,  the  commonplaces  are 
the  great  poetic  truths.  Stevenson. 

What  is  that  sentimental  platitude  of  somebody  s  .  .  .  about 
the  sun  being  to  flowers  what  art  is  to  life  ?  M-  Hewlett. 

Tniisms  —  “  undisputed  things  said  in  a  solemn  way. 

Atlantic  Monthly. 

com'mon-place',  a.  Common  ;  ordinary  ;  trite. 

COm'm on-place',  v.  t.  1.  To  enter  in  a  commonplace  book, 
or  to  reduce  to  general  heads  ;  also,  to  extract  “  common¬ 
places”  from. 

2.  To  render  commonplace. 

com'mon-place',  v.  i.  To  utter  commonplaces  ;  to  indulge 
in  platitudes.  Obs.  Bacon. 

commonplace  book.  A  book  in  which  passages  or  events 


com  mon  al'i-ty  (kOm/^n-ttKT- 
tl),  n.  Commonalty.  Obs.,  ex c. 
in  sense:  Common  people  ;  com¬ 
mons.  [A  common  marble.  I 
eom'mon-ey  (-un-Y),  n.  frames.  I 
com'mon  ish.  a.  See -ism. 
com  mon'ish  ( ktf-mbn'Tsh),  v.  t. 
FL.  commonere.  See  2d  -ish.] 
To  remind  or  admonish.  Rare. 
com'mo-ni'tion  (kOni'i’s-nYsh'- 
un),n.  [L.  cormnonitio.]  Formal 
admonition.  Rare. 
com-mon'l-tlre  ( k<7-m8n'Y-tYv), 
a.  Monitory.  Obs. 
com-mon'i-to-ry  (-Y-tfl-rY),  a. 


[L.  com m on i torius . ]  Calling  to 

mind  ;  nd monishing.  Obs.  —  n. 
Something  commonitory.  Obs. 
com'mon-ize.  r.  t.  tf  /.  To  make 
common  ;  to  eat  at  commons.  R. 
com'mon  ness.  n.  See  -ness. 
com 'mon-place'.  *h  common 
pleas.  [See -ism. I 

com'mon-place'ism  (-Yz’m),  «. 
common-place'ness,  n.  See 
-ness. 

com'mon-plac'er  (k  8  m  u  n- 
plas'Sr),  n.  One  who  keeps  a 
commonplace  book, 
common  sense.  See  in  phrases 


are  set  down  or  recorded  as  important  for  future  use  or 
reference.  Cf.  commonplace,  n.,  3. 

com'mons  (kom'wnz),«.  pi.  1.  The  mass  of  the  people,  as 
distinguished  from  the  titled  classes  or  nobility  ;  the  com¬ 
monalty  ;  the  common  people. 

The  word  commons  in  its  present  ordinary  signification  com¬ 
prises  all  the  people  who  are  under  the  rank  of  peers.  Blackstone. 
2.  [ cap.]  Usually  with  the ,  the  House  of  Commons.  See 
under  house. 

3  Provisions  for  a  company  in  common,  as  at  a  common 
tabl«  in  colleges  and  universities;  rations;  food  ;  fare, 
com'mon-ty  (k5m'wn-ti),  n.  ;  pi.  -ties  (-tTz).  [Cf.  OF. 
communete  a  sharing  in  common.  See  common,  a.  ;  cf. 
community.]  1.  A  commonwealth  or  community  ;  also, 
the  commonalty.  Obs. 

2.  Scots  Law.  a  A  right  of  ownership  in  land  held  in  com¬ 
mon  by  two  or  more  persons,  as  accessory  to  the  private 
estates  of  the  commoners,  for  pasturage,  use  of  minerals, 
etc. ;  also,  the  land  itself,  as  a  heath  or  moor,  b  Some¬ 
times,  common  of  pasture. 

com'mon- weal'  (-wel'),  n.,  or  common  weal.  [ common 
-f-  weal.']  Commonwealth.  Shak. 

com'mon- wealth'  (-welth'),  n.  [common  -f-  wealth  well¬ 
being.]  1.  Public  welfare  ;  commonweal.  Now  Rare. 

2.  The  body  of  people  constituting  a  state  or  politically 
organized  community  ;  a  body  politic  ;  hence,  a  state,  esp. 
one  constituted  by  a  number  of  persons  united  by  com¬ 
pact  or  tacit  agreement  under  one  form  of  government 
and  system  of  laws.  Commonwealth  was  formerly  freely 
used  in  a  general  sense  of  state  or  community  (having  re¬ 
gard  to  the  people  of  it)  irrespective  of  any  special  form 
of  government,  monarchical  or  republican ;  but  it  is  now 
generally,  if  not  always,  restricted  to  those  which  are 
considered  as  free  or  popular.  Cf .  confederacy,  confed¬ 
eration. 

3.  Specif. :  a  [cap.]  Eng.  Hist.  The  English  state  as 
organized  upon  the  death  of  Charles  I.,  in  1G49,  which 
existed  under  Oliver  Cromwell  and  his  son  Richard,  end¬ 
ing  with  the  abdication  of  the  latter  in  1G59,  or  by  6ome 
regarded  as  ending  with  the  establishment  of  the  Protec¬ 
torate  in  1G53.  b  U.  S.  Hist.  Any  of  the  individual  States 
of  the  United  States.  Massachusetts,  Pennsylvania, Virgin¬ 
ia,  and  Kentucky  are  each  officially  called  commonwealth. 

4.  A  body  united  for  some  interest ;  as,  the  common¬ 
wealth  of  learning,  that  is,  the  republic  of  letters. 

Syn.  —  State,  realm,  republic. 

com'mon  wealth’s  -man',  com'mon  wealths'm an 

(-wSlths'mSn),  n.  1.  A  man  in  his  relation  to  the  com¬ 
monwealth.  Obs. 

2.  An  adherent  of  the  English  Commonwealth;  also, 
formerly,  a  republican. 

com'mo  ran  cy  (k5m'6-ran-si),  n.  A  dwelling,  abiding, 
or  ordinary  residence  in  a  place;  habitation, 
com'mo  rant  (-r&nt),  a.  [L.  commoranx ,  p.  pr.  of  commo- 
rari  to  abide  ;  corn-  -j-  morari  to  delay.]  Ordinarily  resid¬ 
ing  ;  inhabiting;  abiding;  dwelling  ;  formerly  at  Cambridge 
University,  Eng.  (prior  to  the  act  of  1856,  abolishing  the 
qualification  of  residence),  applied  specif,  to  members  of 
the  university  senate  resident  in  town,  and  no  longer 
members  of  their  colleges.  —  n.  A  resident  ;  formerly, 
dweller ;  sojourner  ;  specif.,  a  commorant  member  of 
Cambridge  University. 

com'mot,  com'mote  ( kum'ftt),  n.  [W.  cwmwd.]  Ill  Wales, 
a  territorial  and  administrative  division,  usually  subordi¬ 
nate  to  a  cantred  (hundred). 

COm-mote'(k<5-mot'),v.f.  [SeecoMMOVE.]  To  commove;  dis¬ 
turb.  Rare.  Hawthorne.  —  com  mot'er  (-mot'er),  n.  Obs. 
com-mo'tlon  (ktf-mo'shftn),  n.  [L.  commotio :  cf.  F.  com¬ 
motion.  See  motion.]  1.  Continued  or  recurrent  motion. 
Obs.  or  R. 

2.  Disturbed  or  violent  motion  ;  agitation  ;  turbulence. 

[What]  commotion  in  the  winds  !  Shak. 

3.  A  popular  tumult ;  public  disturbance  ;  riot. 

When  ye  shall  hear  of  wars  and  commotions.  Lukexxi.  9. 

4.  Agitation,  perturbation,  or  disorder,  of  mind;  heat; 

excitement.  Obs.  “  He  could  not  debate  anything  with¬ 
out  some  commotion .”  Clarendon. 

Syn.  —  Excitement,  agitation,  perturbation,  disturbance, 
tumult,  disorder,  violence,  riot. 

com-move'  (k#-moov'),  v.  t.  ;  com-moved'  (-inoovd')  ; 
com-mov'ing  (-moov'Tng).  [ME.  commoeveji ,  commeren , 
OF.  enmmoveir  (3d  pi.  pres,  commuerent ),  L.  commovere , 
commotum  ;  com-  -f-  movere  to  move.]  1.  To  put  in  mo¬ 
tion  ;  to  disturb  ;  unsettle  ;  stir. 

Straight  the  sands, 

Commnved  around,  in  gathering  eddies  play.  Thomson. 
Hereupon  Mr.  Worldly  Wiseman  was  much  commoved  with 
passion.  Stevenson. 

2.  To  urge  or  incite  ;  to  stir.  Obs. 

This  commoreth  me  to  speke.  Chancer. 

com'nm-nal  (kom'u-nftl ;  ktf-mu'nal ;  277),  a.  [Cf.  F. 
communal ,  LL.  commujialis.]  1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a 
commune  or  a  society  characterized  by  communes ;  as,  com¬ 
munal  electors ;  communal  organization  ;  hence,  belonging 
to  or  produced  by  the  social  environment  of  a  primitive 
commune ;  characteristic  of  a  simple  social  life ;  as,  com¬ 
munal  poetry  is  typified  by  the  ballad  and  dance  song. 

2.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  commonalty  or  commons  ;  be¬ 
longing  to  the  common  people.  _  _  Rare. 

communal,  or  group,  marriage,  a  hypothetical  primitive  pro¬ 
miscuity  in  which  all  the  women  of  a  social  group  be¬ 
longed  to  all  the  men  in  common.  The  existence  of  this 
relation  has  never  been  clearly  proved.  Cf.  ruNALUAN. 
com'mu  nal  ism  (kom'u-nal-iz’m;  ktf-inu'-),  n.  A  system 
in  which  communes  or  other  small  political  units  have  very 
large  powers,  both  as  compared  with  the  individual  on  the 
one  hand  and  as  compared  with  the  central  government  on 
the  other ;  —  substantially  equivalent  to  communism ,  2. 

The  student  of  the  Middle  Ages  will  at  first  sight  see  cornmu- 
nalism  everywhere.  It  seems  to  he  an  all-pervading  principle. 
Communities  rather  than  individual  men  appear  as  the  chief 
units  in  the  governmental  system.  Bollock  tf  Mait. 


com'mu  nal  1st  (k5in'u-nal-Tst ;  k#-mu'-),  n.  [Cf.  F.  com - 
munuliste.]  a  An  advocate  of  communalism.  b  A  Com¬ 
munard.  —  com  mu  nal-is'tic  (-Ts'tlk),  a. 
com'mu  nal  ize  (kSm'ti-nal-iz  ;  k#-inu'-),  v.  t.  To  render 
communal ;  to  subject  to  the  rights,  methods,  organization, 
or  ownership,  of  a  commune  or  community. — coin  mu-nal- 
i  za'tion  (-I-za'slmn  ;  -i-za'shwn),  n.  —  com'mu-nal-iz'er 
(-iz'er),  n. 

com'mu  nard  (k5m'u-nard),  n.  [F.]  A  communalist; 
specif,  [cap.],  one  who  supported  or  participated  in  the 
Commune  of  Paris  in  1871. 

com'mune  (kSm'un),  n.  [F.,  fr.  commun.  See  common.] 

1.  The  commonalty ;  the  common  people;  the  commons; 
hence,  Jlist.,  any  of  various  bodies  treated  as  a  unit  (cf. 
corporation,  university)  at  law,  as  the  peasantry  sharing 
the  common  rights  and  property  in  a  village  community, 
the  members  of  a  municipal  corporation,  etc. 

These  men,  who  must  be  treated  as  the  normal  shareholders  in 
the  village,  form  a  community,  a  commune,  something  that  might 
not  unfairly  be  called  a  corporation.  Bullock  tf  Mait. 

The  commune  is  society’s  primary  organic  cell.  A  collection 
of  communes  united  under  the  rule  of  a  sovereign  power  forms 
the  state.  Diet,  qf  Pol.  Econ. 

2.  The  smallest  administrative  district  in  France  locally 
self-governed  by  a  mayor  and  municipal  council;  also,  the 
inhabitants,  or  the  government,  of  such  a  district  (see 
arrondissement)  ;  also,  a  similar  district  iu  various  other 
countries. 

3.  In  ethnology,  etc.,  the  typical  society  of  a  primitive 
class,  tribe,  or  the  like  ;  a  social  organization  in  which  the 
life  of  the  individual  is  almost  blended  in  that  of  the  com¬ 
munity,  or  in  which  the  relationship  of  the  individuals  has 
something  of  the  intimacy  of  family  life.  In  such  societies, 
natural  resourcestas  land  or  hunting  privileges,  are  helcl 
in  common  or  subject  to  a  periodic  apportionment. 

the  Commune  of  Paris,  or  the  Commune,  a  The  government 
established  in  Paris  (1792-94)  by  a  usurpation  of  supreme 
power  on  the  part  of  representatives  chosen  by  the  com¬ 
munes  ;  its  period  is  known  as  the  “  Reign  of  Terror.”  b 
The  insurrectionary  government,  modeled  on  communal- 
istic  principles,  which,  after  the  retirement  of  the  German 
troops,  took  possession  of  Paris  from  March  IS  to  May  27, 
1871.  It  was  suppressed  after  a  stubborn  resistance  ac¬ 
companied  by  many  outrages  against  life  and  property, 
com'mune  (kom'un),  n.  [From  commune,  v.]  Communion; 
intercourse;  conversation.  “For  days  of  happy  commune 
dead.”  Tennyson. 

com-mune'  (ktf-mun' ;  k<5m'un;  the  second  pron.  is  fre¬ 
quent  in  verse ),  v.  i.  ;  com-muned'  (-mund') ;  com-mun'- 
ing.  [OF.  communer  to  put  in  common,  to  share  (fr.  com¬ 
mun  common) ;  cf.  also  (lor  sense  3)  OF.  communier ,  fr.  L. 
communicare.  See  common,  communicate.]  1.  To  share 
(with)  ;  also,  to  have  intercourse  (with).  Obs. 

2.  To  converse  or  confer  together ;  to  take  counsel ;  now, 
specif.,  to  converse  intimately  ;  to  hold  spiritual  or  confi¬ 
dential  intercourse. 

I  would  commune  with  you  of  such  things 

That  want  no  ear  but  yours.  Shak 

3.  To  receive  the  communion  ;  to  partake  of  the  Eucharist. 

To  commune  under  both  kinds.  Bp.  Burnet. 

com-mu'nl-ca-ble  (kd-mu'nT-ka  b’l),  a.  [Cf.  F.  communi¬ 
cable ,  LL.  communicabilis.]  1.  Capable  of  communicat¬ 
ing  or  of  being  communicated  or  imparted  ;  as,  a  commu¬ 
nicable  disease  ;  communicable  knowledge. 

2.  Communicative;  free-speaking.  Obs.  B.  Jonson. 

—  com  mu'ni  ca-bil'i-ty  (  btl'I-tT),  com  mu'ni  ca-ble- 
ness,  n.  —  com  mu'ni  ca-bly,  adv. 
com  mu'nl-cant  (-kdnt),  n.  [L.  communicans ,  p.  pr.] 

1.  One  who  partakes  of,  or  is  entitled  to  partake  of,  the 
sacrament  of  the  Lord’s  Supper  ;  a  church  member. 

A  never-failing  monthly  communicant.  Atterbury. 

2.  One  w’ho  communicates.  Foxe. 

com-mu'ni-cant,  a.  Communicating. 

com  mu'ni-cate  (-kat),  v.  t.  ;  com-mu'ni-cat'ed  (-kat'Sd) ; 
com-mu'ni-cat'ing  (-kat'Yng).  [L.  communicatus ,  p.  p.  of 
communicare  to  communicate,  fr.  communis  common.  See 
common,  commune,  v.  ?.]  1.  To  impart,  bestow,  or  convey ; 
as,  to  communicate  a  disease  or  a  sensation ;  to  communi¬ 
cate  motion  by  means  of  a  crank. 

Where  God  is  worshiped,  there  lie  communicates  his  blessings 
and  holy  influences.  Jer.  Taylor. 

2.  To  make  known  ;  recount;  impart ;  to  give  by  way  of 
information  ;  — formerly  followed  by  with  before  the  per¬ 
son  receiving,  but  now  usually  by  to  ;  as,  to  communicate 
a  secret  to  any  one. 

He  communicated  those  thoughts  only  with  the  Lord  Digby. 

Clarendon. 

3.  To  share  in  common  ;  to  participate  in.  Archaic. 

To  thousands  that  communicate  our  loss.  B.  Jonson. 

4.  To  administer  the  Communion  to. 

She  [the  church]  .  .  .  may  communicate  him.  Jer.  Taylor. 
Syn.  —  Communicate,  impart  agree  in  the  idea  of  a  con¬ 
veyance  or  transfer  of  information  or  of  qualities  (no  longer 
of  tangible  or  concrete  things) ;  they  differ  chiefly  in  em¬ 
phasis,  communicate  stressing  the  result,  imparl,  rather 
the  process,  of  the  transfer.  To  communicate  (the  more 
general  term)  is  to  make  common  to  both  parties  or  ob¬ 
jects  involved  the  knowledge  or  quality  conveyed  ;  to  im¬ 
part,  to  share  with  another  what  is  regarded  as  primarily 
one’s  own  ;  as,  “  I  .  .  .  communicated  unto  them  that  gos¬ 
pel  which  I  preach  ”  (Gal.  ii.2) ;  “We  were  willing  to  have 
imparted  unto  vou,  not  the  gospel  of  God  only,  but  also 
our  own  souls  ”  (1  Thess.  ii.  8) ;  the  sky  communicated  its 
color  to  the  sea,  his  courage  communicated  itself  to  his 
men  ;  the  smoke  imparted  its  odor  to  his  clothes;  he  had 
the  great  gift  of  imparting  his  skill  to  others, 
com-mu'ni-cate,  v.  i.  1.  To  share  or  participate  ;  to  pos¬ 
sess,  take,  or  give  a  common  part.  Obs. 

Ye  did  communicate  with  my  affliction.  Pltil.  iv.  14. 

2.  To  partake  of  the  Lord’s  Supper  ;  to  commune. 

The  primitive  Christians  communicated  every  day.  Jer.  Taylor. 

3.  To  administer  the  Communion.  Obs. 

4.  To  have  intercourse,  or  to  be  the  means  of  intercourse ; 


under  common,  a. 
com-mon'8trate,  v.  t.  [L.  com- 
monstrare  to  show.]  To  make 
evident;  show;  teacn.  Obs. 
com'mo-rance,  n.  =  commo¬ 
rancy.  Obs. 

com'mo  ra'tlon,  n.  [L.  commo- 
ratio. )  =  commorancy.  Obs. 

com-mo'rl-ent  (ktf-md'rY-gnt), 
a.  [L.  commorien8 ,  p.  pr.  of 
commoriri.']  Dying  together.— 
n.  Commorient  persons. 

||  com-mo'ri-en'tes  (-fn'tez),  n. 
pi.  [L.]  Law.  Those  who  die  at 
the  same  time  (by  a  calamity). 


com-morse'  (ktf-mfirs'),  n •  [L. 

cornmorsus,  p.  p.  of  commordere 
bite  sharply.]  Compassion.  Obs. 
com'morth  (Kflm'Orth),  n.  [W. 
cymmhorth ,  ry  worth.  J  IVelsh 
Hist.  A  contribution  in  aid. 
com'mos  Var.  of  kommos. 
com-moth'er.co-moth'er.».  [See 
com-  :  co-.l  A  godmother  con¬ 
sidered  in  her  joint  relation  to 
the  parents  and  other  godpar¬ 
ents.  Obs.  or  Dial. 
com-mo'tion-al,  a.  Of,  pertain¬ 
ing  to,  or  inciting,  commotion, 
com  mo'tion-er,  n.  Agitator.  Obs. 


com-mo'tive,  a.  Tending  or 

subject  to  commotion.  Obs. 
coni'mun.  common. 
com-mu'na  (ktf-mfl'nd).  n. ;  pi. 
s.v.  (-ne).  [LL.]  Medieval 

Law.  =  1st  commune,  1. 
communalite.  +  commonalty. 
com'mu-nal-ly,  adv.  of  commu¬ 
nal.  See  -LY. 

communaltie.  +  commonalty. 
commune.  common. 

||  com-mu'ne  bo'num  (k<5-mO'- 
ne).  [L.]  Common  good. 

||  com  mu'ne  con-ci'll-um  (kbn- 
sYl'Y-uin).  [I..]  Common  coun¬ 


cil;  [ran.]  Hist., the  Great  Coun¬ 

cil  of  the  Norman  kings, 
com'mun-er.  +  commoner. 
com-mun'er  (K<5-mOn'5r),  n. 

1.  One  who  communes. 

2.  (  pron.  kBm'Qn-Sr;  kd-mOn'-) 
A  member  of  a  commune. 

Com  mu-ne'ro  (k5m'oo-na'r5). 
Var.  of  Comunero. 

||  com-mu'ni-a  (ktf-ma'nY-d), 
(.  [LL.]  Law.=  commune,  n.,1. 
com-mu'ni  bus  an'nls.  [L.] 
n  common  or  average  years, 
com-mu'ni-cate.  a.  Communi¬ 
cated.  Obs.  or  R. 


food  foot  •  out,  oil ;  chair  ;  go  ;  sing,  ii)k  ;  then,  thin ;  nature,  verdure  (250) ;  K  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144) ;  boN ;  yet ;  zh  =  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Guide. 

*  9  1  *  *  Full  explanations  of  Abbreviations,  Signs,  etc.,  Immediately  precede  the  Vocabulary. 
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to  bold  or  afford  communication  ;  as,  to  communicate  with 
another  ;  to  be  connected. 

Subjects  suffered  to  communicate  and  to  have  intercourse  of 
traffic.  Hakluyt. 

The  whole  body  is  nothing  but  a  system  of  such  canals,  which 
all  communicate  with  one  another.  Arbuthnot. 

com  mu'ni-cat  ing  (ktf-mu'nT-kat'Tng),  p.pr.  &  vb.  n.  of 
communicate.  —  communicating  arteries  (of  the  brain),  the 
arteries  which  complete  the  circle  of  Willis,  three  in  num¬ 
ber,—  one  anterior ,  connecting  the  anterior  cerebral  arter¬ 
ies,  and  two  posterior ,  connecting  the  internal  carotids 
with  the  posterior  cerebrals. 

com  mu  nl-ca'tion  (-ka'slmn),  n.  [L.  communicatio :  cf. 
F.  communication.]  1.  Act  or  fact  of  communicating ;  as, 
communication  of  smallpox,  of  a  secret,  of  power. 

2.  Intercourse  by  words,  letters,  or  messages  ;  interchange 
of  thoughts  or  opinions,  by  conference  or  other  means ;  con¬ 
verse  ;  correspondence. 

Argument  .  .  .  and  friendly  communication.  Shak. 
Evil  communications  corrupt  good  manners.  1  Cor.  xv.  33. 

3.  That  which  is  communicated  or  imparted  ;  intelligence  ; 
news ;  a  verbal  or  written  message. 

4.  Act,  power,  or  means  of  communicating  or  passing  from 
place  to  place  ;  access ;  a  connecting  passage ;  as,  open 
lines  of  communication  are  of  first  importance  in  warfare. 
6.  Participation,  specif,  in  the  Lord’6  Supper.  Obs. 

6.  Rhet.  A  trope  by  which  a  speaker  assumes  that  his  hear¬ 
er  shares  his  sentiments,  and  says  tee,  instead  of  I  or  you. 
7-  A  Masonic  lodge  meeting ;  in  England  and  elsewhere, 
a  quarterly  or  half-vearly  assembly  of  the  lodge. 

Syn.  —  Correspondence,  conference,  intercourse, 
com  mu'ni-ca-tive  (k<3-mu'nT-ka-tTv),  a.  [Cf.  F.  com- 
municatif,  LL.  cvmmunicati vus. ]  1.  Inclined  to  com¬ 

municate  or  impart ;  specif.,  Obs.,,  diffusive  ;  also,  liberal. 

2.  Ready  or  suited  to  impart  information,  etc. 

Determine,  for  the  future,  to  be  lees  communicative.  Swift. 

3.  Communicable;  generally  applicable.  Obs. 

4.  Of  or  pertaining  to  communication. 

—  com-mu'ni-ca-tive  ly,  adv.  —  com  mu'ni-ca-tive- 
ness,  n. 

com  mu'ni  ca-to-ry  (-kri-to-rt),  rt.  [LL.  communicators .] 
Tending  to  communicate  or  impart. 

communicatory  letters,  Eccl.  Hist .,  letters  of  communica¬ 
tion  between  ancient  churches ;  also,  letters  of  recom¬ 
mendation  to  the  communion  of  distant  churches, 
com  munion  (k#-mun'yftn),  n.  [L.  communio :  cf.  F. 
communion.  See  common.]  1.  Act  of  sharing;  commu¬ 
nity  of  condition  or  relation  ;  participation.  “  This  com¬ 
munion  of  goods.”  Bfackstone. 

2.  Intercourse  between  persons;  esp.,  intimate  or  spiritual 
intercourse;  interchange  of  thoughts,  purposes,  etc.;  fel¬ 
lowship;  as,  the  communion  of  saints. 

We  nre  naturally  induced  to  seek  communion  and  fellowship 
with  others.  Hooker. 

What  communion  hath  light  with  darkness?  2  Cor.  vi.  14. 

3.  Joint  or  common  action.  Obs. 

4.  A  body  of  Christians  having  one  common  faith  and  dis¬ 
cipline  ;  as,  th*e  Presbyterian  communion. 

6  [cap  ]  The  sacrament  of  the  Eucharist;  the  celebration 
of  the  Lord’s  Supper  ;  act  of  partaking  of  the  sacrament ; 
as,  to  go  to  Communion  ;  to  partake  of  the  Communion. 

6.  The  psalm  or  antiphon  said  or  sung  at  Communion. 

Syn.  —  Share,  participation,  fellowship,  converse,  inter¬ 
course  ;  unity,  concord,  agreement. 

Communion  in  both  kinds,  participation  in  both  the  bread  and 
wine  by  all  communicants.  —  C.  in  one  kind,  participation 
in  but  one  element,  as  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church, 
where  the  laity  partake  of  the  bread  only. 

Communion  cup.  a  cup  used  for  the  wine  at  the  Com¬ 
munion  :  —  preferred  as  a  name  to  chalice ,  and  fashioned 
differently  from  the  chalice,  by  the  English  Puritans, 
com-mun'ion  ist,  n.  Eccl.  a  One  who  holds  a  specified 
theory  as  to  the  Communion  ;  as,  a  close,  strict,  open,  or  1 
free  communionist.  b  A  communicant.  Rare. 
Communion  service.  The  celebration  of  the  Lord’s  Sup¬ 
per,  or  the  office  or  service  therefor. 

Communion  table.  The  table  used  in  the  celebration  of 
the  Lord’s  Supper. 

oorn'mu  nism  ikbm'u-nTz’m),  n.  [Cf.  F.  communisme. 
See  common.]  1.  A  system  of  social  organization  in  which 
goods  are  held  in  common  ;  —  the  opposite  of  the  system  of 
private  property. 

2.  A  system  of  social  organization  where  large  powers  are 
given  to  small  political  units,  or  communes  ;  communalism. 

3.  Any  theory  or  system  of  social  organization  involving 
common  ownership  of  the  agents  of  production,  and  some 
approach  to  equality  in  the  distribution  of  the  products  of 
industry;  unforinulated  socialism. 

(KIP’  The  popular  use  of  the  word  communism  conforms  to 
the  third  of  these  definitions.  The  scientific  usage  some¬ 
times  conforms  to  the  first  alone,  and  sometimes  alternates 
between  the  first  and  second.  The  former  was  the  tradi¬ 
tional  English  practice.  The  latter  is  followed  by  writers 
influenced  by  the  work  of  French  writers,  who  as  a  rule 
use  the  term  indiscriminately  in  the  two  meanings. 

4.  Biol.  Commensalism. 

com'mu-nist  (-nlst),  n.  [Cf.  F.  communiste.]  1.  One 
who  believes  in  communism  in  any  of  the  first  three  senses 
named,  or  attempts  to  put  its  principles  into  practice. 

2.  [cap.]  A  supporter  of  the  Paris  Commune  ;  Communard. 
Syn.  —  See  socialist. 

com  mu-nls'tlc  (-iiis'tTk),  a.  1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  com¬ 
munism  or  communists ;  as,  communistic  theories. 

2.  Of  or  pertaining  to  or  supporting  the  Commune  of 
Paris ;  communalistic. 

3-  Zodl.  Living  or  having  their  nests  in  common,  as  cer¬ 
tain  birds  ;  commensal. 

com  mu  ni  ta'rl-an  (ktf-mu'nT-ta'rY-an),  n.  A  member  of 
a  communistic  body  or  other  similar  community. 


com  mu'nl-ty  (kfl-mu'nT-tT),  n.  ;  pi.  -ties  (-ttz).  [L.  com- 
munitas:  cf.  OF.  communite ,  communeU.  Cf.  common- 
ty;  see  common.]  1.  A  body  of  people  having  common 
organization  or  interests,  or  living  in  the  same  place  under 
the  game  laws  and  regulations  ;  as,  a  community  of  monks. 
Hence,  an  assemblage  of  animals  or  plants  living  in  a  com¬ 
mon  home,  under  similar  conditions  of  environment,  or 
with  some  apparent  association  of  interests. 

Creatures  that  in  communities  exist.  Wordsworth. 

2.  Society  at  large;  a  commonwealth  or  state;  a  body 
politic  ;  the  public,  or  people  in  general ;  —  used  with  the 
definite  article  ;  as,  the  interests  of  the  community. 

Burdens  upon  the  poorer  classes  of  the  community.  Hallam. 

3.  Joint  relationship  or  ownership  ;  common  possession  or 
participation  ;  as,  a  community  of  goods. 

An  unreserved  community  of  thought  and  feeling.  Iri'ing. 

4.  In  various  Civil  law  systems  (as  the  French,  Spanish, 
and  Roman  Dutch),  the  species  of  partnership  or  society  of 
property  arising  between  husband  and  wife.  It  is  called 
conventional  community  when  arising  from  contract;  legal 
community,  as  arising  by  virtue  of  the  marriage  itself.  In 
French  law  it  is  called  the  dotal  system,  in  Spanish  law  the 
ganancial  system,  and  in  the  Roman  Dutch  law  (still  subsist¬ 
ing  in  South  Africa)  gemeenschap  van  goederen.  The  idea  of 
this  community  sprang  up  in  the  Middle  Ages  in  various 
parts  of  Europe,  and  the  nature  and  extent  of  it  varies  in 
different  places.  Sometimes  the  community  covers  the 
whole  property  of  husband  and  wife,  whether  acquired  be¬ 
fore  or  after  the  marriage  ;  sometimes  only  the  “  con- 

3uests”  of  husband  and  wife,  that  is,  the  property  acquired 
uring  the  marriage ;  sometimes  the  community  property 
comprises  the  movables  acquired  before  the  marriage  as 
well  as  the  movable  and  immovable  conquests.  English 
law  at  an  early  time  rejected  the  idea  of  community ,  and 
so  did  the  law  of  Normandy,  differing  in  this  respect  from 
almost  every  custom  of  northern  France.  The  respective 
rights  of  husband  or  wife  upon  decease  of  the  other  vary 
considerably  in  the  different  systems.  In  general,  how¬ 
ever,  the  survivor  takes  half  after  the  joint  debts  are  paid, 
and  has  certain  homestead  rights;  the  rest  goes  to  the  heirs. 
6-  Common  character  ;  likeness. 

The  essential  community  of  nature  between  organic  growth  and 
inorganic  growth.  H.  Spencer. 

6.  Social  intercourse  ;  society. 

There  can  be  no  community  between  you  and  me  ;  we  are  ene¬ 
mies.  Mrs.  Shelley. 

7.  Commonness  ;  frequency.  Obs. 

com'mu-nlze  (k<5in'u-uiz),  v.  t. ;  -nized  (-nizd);  -niz'ing 
(-niz'Tng).  To  subject  to  rights  of  communism  or  common 
property  rights  ;  to  make  common.  —  com  mu  ni-za'tion 
(-iiT-za'slmn  ;  -ni-za'slwn),  n. 

com-mut'a  ble  (ktf-mut'd-b’l),  a.  [L.  commutabilis.] 
Capable  of  being  commuted  or  interchanged. 

The  predicate  and  subject  are  not  commutable.  Whately. 
—  com  mut  a  bil'i  ty  (  bil'T-ti),  com  mut'a-blo  ness,  n. 
com'mu  tate  (kbm'u-tat),  v.  t. ;  -tat'ed  (-tat'Sd) ;  -taking 
(-tat'Tng).  Elec.  To  turn  or  direct  (a  current  or  currents), 
esp.  so  as  to  form  a  current  continuous  as  to  direction, 
com  mu-ta'tlon  (-ta'shftn),  n.  [L.  commutatio :  cf.  F.  com¬ 
mutation.]  1.  A  passing  from  one  state  to  another ; 
change  ;  alteration  ;  mutation.  Rare. 

2.  The  act  of  giving  one  thing  for  another;  barter;  ex¬ 
change.  Obs. 

The  use  of  money  is  .  .  .  that  of  saving  the  commutation  of 
more  bulky  commodities.  Arbuthnot. 

3.  A  substitution,  as  of  a  less  thing  for  a  greater ;  as,  com¬ 
mutation  of  tithes  ;  commutation  of  fares  ;  commutation  of 
copyright ;  commutation  of  rations ;  specif.  :  a  The  sub¬ 
stitution  of  one  form  of  payment  for  another,  or  one  pay¬ 
ment  for  many,  or  a  specific  sum  of  money  for  conditional 
payments  or  allowances,  b  Law.  The  change  of  a  penalty 
or  punishment  to  a  lesser  one  by  the  pardoning  power,  as 
of  a  sentence  of  death  to  banishment  or  imprisonment. 

4.  That  which  is  given  or  paid  in  substitution  ;  as,  money 
given  as  a  commutation  for  penance. 

5.  Elec.  Act  of  commutating,  or  commuting, 
commutation  of  tithes,  the  subst  itution  of  a  regular  payment, 
chargeable  to  the  land,  for  the  annual  tithes  in  kind, 
commutation  columns  Two  columns,  headed  respec¬ 
tively  D  and  N  (Denominator  and  Numerator,  hence  called 
D  and  N  columns),  of  numbers  placed  opposite  a  column  of 
ages  x,  so  calculated  that  the  value  of  an  immediate  an¬ 
nuity  on  any  life  x  is  the  quotient  Nx  -f-  Dx  ;  —  so  named  by 
DeMorgan  (1840)  because  tne  numbers  show,  independently 
of  present  age,  in  what  ratio  a  benefit  due  at  one  age  must 
be  altered  to  become  an  equal  benefit  due  at  another  age. 
commutation  ticket  A  ticket  for  transportation  at  a  re¬ 
duced  rate  in  consideration  of  some  special  circumstance, 
as  increase  of  travel ;  specif.,  a  ticket  for  a  certain  number 
of,  or  for  daily,  trips  between  neighboring  places  at  a  re¬ 
duced  rate,  such  as  are  commonly  used  by  those  doing 
business  in  a  city  and  living  in  a  suburb.  "Commutation 
tickets  are  excepted  from  the  prohibition  against  special 
rates  contained  in  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act  of  Feb.  4, 
1887  (24  Stat.  379),  and  in  145  U.  S.  263  it  was  held  that 
party  tickets  were  also  excepted  as  being  “  obviously  with¬ 
in  the  commuting  principle.” 

com-mut'a-tive  (ktf-mut'a-tTv ;  kbm'u-ta-tiv),  a.  [Cf.  F. 
commutatif.]  Of  or  pertaining  to,  or  effecting,  commuta¬ 
tion.  “  Commutative  justice  treats  of  things  in  commer- 
cio.”  Manfred  Nathan.  —  corn  mut'a-tive-ly,  adv. 

The  earliest  form  of  exchange,  or  commutative  alienation,  is 
barter.  T.  E.  Holland. 

commutative  contract.  Civil  Law ,  a  contract  in  which  each 
party  gives  and  receives  an  equivalent.  As  usually  classi¬ 
fied  commutative  contracts  are  of  four  kinds,  as  follows: 
Do  at  ( les ,  “  I  give  that  you  may  give  ;  ”  Facia  ul  facias,  “  I 
do  that  you  may  do;  ”  Facio  ut  des ,  44  I  do  that  you  may 
give  ;  ”  Do  ul  facias,  44  I  give  that  you  may  do.”  — c  groups, 
Math.,  those  from  which  if  two  substitutions  be  taken,  one 
from  each,  the  product  of  these  two  will  be  independent  of 
their  order,  or  st  =  ts.  —  c.  law  or  principle.  Math.,  the  fact, 
in  ordinary  algebra,  that  the  order  of  tlie  terms  of  a  poly¬ 


nomial  and  the  order  of  the  factors  of  a  product  are  in¬ 
different.  —  commutative  multiplication,  Math.,  multiplica¬ 
tion  in  which  the  order  of  the  factors  in  no  way  affects  the 
product. 

com'mu-ta'tor  (kbm'u-ta'ter),  n.  Elec,  a  A  device  for  re¬ 
versing  the  direction  of  an  electric  current,  as  through  the 
primary  circuit  of  an  induction  coil,  b  An  attachment  for 
the  armature  of  a  dynamo  for  commutating  or  rectifying 
the  induced  currents  in  the  armature  conductors,  or  in  a 
motor  for  conveying  the  current  to  the  conductors.  It 
consists  usually  of  a  ring  of  copper  segments  insulated 
from  one  another  by  nonconducting  strips,  the  segments 
being  connected  electrically  with  the  conductors  accord¬ 
ing  to  any  of  several  schemes.  See  1st  brush,  n.,  3. 
commutator  bar  or  segment-  Elec.  A  conducting  section 
of  a  dynamo  or  motor  commutator, 
com  mute'  (k(5-mut'),  v.  t.  ;  com-mut'ed  (-mut'Sd) ;  com¬ 
muting  (-mut'Tng).  [L.  commutare ,  -mutaium;  com-- f- 
mutare  to  change.  See  mutation.]  1.  To  exchange,  inter¬ 
change,  or  substitute. 

2.  To  substitute  for  (one  exaction,  obligation,  or  due,  as  a 
payment,  penalty,  etc.)  another  that  is  lighter  or  less  ;  as, 
to  commute  military  service  for  a  contribution. 

The  utmost  that  could  be  obtained  was  that  her  sentence  should 
be  commuted  from  burning  to  beheading.  Maccuday. 

3.  Elec.  To  commutate. 

com  mute',  v.  i.  1.  To  give  compensation  or  substitution ; 
also,  to  serve  as  a  substitute. 

He  .  .  .  thinks  it  unlawlul  to  commute,  and  that  he  is  bound 
to  pay  his  vow  in  kind.  •  /-  r.  Taylor . 

2.  To  pay,  or  arrange  to  pay,  in  gross  instead  of  part  by 
part ;  as,  to  commute  for  a  year’s  travel  over  a  route, 
com  mut'er  (ktf-mut'er),  n.  One  that  commutes  ;  specif. : 
a  One  who  uses  a  commutation  ticket,  b  Elec.  A  commu¬ 
tator. 

com-mut'ing  (-mut'Tng),p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  of  commute. 
commuting  transformer.  Elec.,  a  transformer  resembling  a 
dynamo  but  with  a  revolving  commutator,  the  other  parts 
being  stationary. 

com  mu'tu-al  (ktf-niil'tiu-ftl),  a.  [com-  -}-  mutual.]  Mu¬ 
tual;  reciprocal ;  united.—  com-mu tu-al'i-ty  (-Sl'T-tT),  n. 

There,  with  commutual  zeal,  we  both  had  strove.  Pope 
II  CO-mOB'di-a  (ko-me'dT-d),  r<.  [L.l  A  comedy, 
co-moe'di-a  palli-a'tafpSl'T-a'td),  early  Latin  comedy  (about 
250-D0  b.  c.),  in  which  the  Greek  pallium  was  worn.  It  was 
wholly  imitative  of  the  Greek  Middle  and  New  Comedy,  as 
in  the  works  of  Plautus,  Terence,  etc.  —  co-moe'di-a  to-ga'ta 
(to-ga'td),  later  Latin  comedy  (about  170-80  b.  c.),  in  which 
the  Roman  toga  was  wrorn  and  Roman  manners  portrayed, 
but  follow  ing  Greek  models.  In  its  widest  sense  it  included 
the  praetextae.  plays  named  from  the  purple-bordered  robe 
of  higher  magistrates,  dealing  with  legends,  celebrated 
battles,  etc. ;  the  trabeatae,  plays  named  from  the  dress  of 
the  knights:  the  tabernariae  (from  iaberna,  a  shop),  plays 
dealing  with  the  lower  classes,  etc. 

co'mold  (ko'moid),  a.  [L.  coma  hair  (fr.  Gr.  Kopy)  -f-  -oid.] 
Resembling  a  tress  or  tuft  of  hair ;  as,  mare’s-tails  are  co- 
moid  clouds. 

CO'mose  (ko'mos;  ko-mos'),  a.  [L.  comosus  hairy,  from 
coma  hair.]  Bot.  Bearing  a  coma,  or  tuft  of  soft  hairs, 
com'pact  (kbm'pSkt ;  originally  com-pact',  as  in  Shake¬ 
speare ,  who ,  however ,  uses  both  prons.),  n.  [L.  compaction, 
fr.  compacisci ,  p.  p.  compactus ,  to  make  an  agreement 
with;  com-  -f-  pacisci  to  make  an  agreement.  See  pact.] 

1.  An  agreement  betw  een  parties  ;  a  covenant  or  contract. 
Wedlock  is  described  as  the  indissoluble  compact.  Macaulay. 
The  federal  constitution  has  been  styled  a  compact  between  the 

States  by  which  it  was  ratified.  Wharton. 

2.  Conspiracy  ;  plot.  Obs.  Shak, 

Syn .  —  See  contract. 

com  pact'  (kdm-p5kt'),  a.  [L.  compactus,  p.  p.  of  compin- 
gere  to  join  or  unite  ;  com-  -j-  pangere  to  fasten,  fix.  See 
pact.]  1.  Joined  or  knit  together  ;  hence,  leagued  ;  con¬ 
federated.  Obs.  “  Compact  with  her  that ’s  gone.”  Shak. 
A  pipe  of  seven  reeds,  compact  with  wax  together.  Peacham. 

2.  Composed  or  made  ;  —  with  of. 

A  wandering  fire, 

Compact  of  unctuous  vapor.  Milton. 

3.  Closely  or  firmly  united  or  packed,  as  the  particles  of 
solid  bodies;  firm;  solid;  dense;  as,  a  compact  texture 
in  rocks  ;  also,  lying  in  a  narrow  compass  or  arranged  so 
as  to  economize  space  ;  having  a  small  surface  or  border  in 
proportion  to  contents  or  bulk ;  close ;  as,  a  compact  es¬ 
tate  ;  a  compact  order  or  formation  of  troops. 

Glass,  crystals,  gems,  and  other  comjtact  bodies.  Sir  I.  Newton. 

4.  Brief ;  close  ;  pithy ;  not  diffuse  ;  not  verbose ;  as,  a 
compact  discourse. 

5.  Math.  See  dense,  a.,  5. 

Syn.  —  Firm,  close,  solid  ;  pithy,  sententious.  See  dense. 
com  pact'  (ktfm-p&kt'),  v.  t. ;  com-pact'ed  ;  com-pact'ing. 

1.  To  press  closely  together  ;  to  join  or  knit  firmly  ;  to  con¬ 
solidate,  as  the  parts  which  compose  a  body. 

Now  the  bright  sun  compacts  the  precious  stone.  Blackmore. 

2.  To  form  by  uniting  or  connecting  firmly,  as  in  a  system. 
The  whole  body  fitly  joined  together  and  compacted  by  that 

which  every  joint  supplieth.  Eph.  iv.  16. 

com  pact',  v.  i.  To  make  a  compact.  —  v.  t.  To  join  by 
compact.  Obs. 

com  pact',  n.  [See  compact,  a.]  A  compacted  body  or 
structure.  Obs. 

com-pact'ed  (k#m-p5k'ted),  p.  a.  Compact ;  pressed 
close  ;  concentrated  ;  firmly  joined  or  united.  — compact'- 
ed-ly,  adv.  —  com-pact'ed  ness.  n. 

com  pac'tion  (kom-pSk'slmn),  n.  [L.  compaclio.]  Act  of 
compacting,  or  state  of  being  compact.  Obs.  or  R. 
com-pa'ges  (ktfm-pa'jez),  n.  sing.  &•  pi.  [L.,  akin  to  com- 
pingere.  See  compact,  a.]  A  system  or  structure  of  many 
parts  united  ;  compaction  ;  consistency. 

A  regular  compaqes  of  pipes  and  vessels.  Hay. 

Its  mysterious  compages  or  framework.  O.  W.  Holmes. 


I|  com-mu  ni-ca'ti  o  i  di-o-ma'- 
tum  ( krt-miUnl-ka'shT-S  Id'T-d- 
ma'ttfm).  [L.  ;  with  idioma 
in  itsGr.  sense.neculiarity. prop¬ 
erty.)  Theol.  The  controverted 
question  whether,  of  the  two 
natures  of  Christ,  divine  and 
human,  one  imparts  its  peculiar 
properties  to  the  other.  It  be¬ 
came  important  in  the  Lutheran 
Church  as  bearing  on  the  doc¬ 
trine  of  the  real  presence  in  the 
Eucharist.  [cative.  Kef.  Sp.  | 
com-mu'ni-ca-tiv.  Cominuni-| 
com-mu'ni-ca  tor,  n.  [L.]  One 
that  communicates. 

||  com-mu'ni  con-sen'su  (krt- 
mQ'nT  kbn-sfn'sQ).  [L.]  By 
common  consent. 


||  com-mu'ni  di  vi-dun'do  (dTv'- 
Y-diln'd<5).  [L.]  Roman  Sf  Civil 
Law.  Lit.,  for  the  division  of 
common  ( property)  ;  —  used  to 
designate  an  action  of  partition. 
||  com  mu'ni  o  bo-no'rum  (ktf- 
mfl'nY-5  bo-nd'r/7m).  [L.]  Civ¬ 
il  Law.  Community  of  goods, 
com  mun'ion-a-ble.  a  Open  or 
admissible  to  communion  R. 
com-mun'ion-al,  a.  Of  or  per¬ 
taining  to  communion.  Rare. 
communion  rail.  =  altar  rail. 
com  mu-nis'ter-y  (kOm'fl-nYs'- 
tSr-T),  n.; pi.  -teri es  (-Yz ).  |com- 
munist  +  -erg.]  A  dwelling  of 
communists  ;  a  phalanstery.  R. 
com  mu  nis'ti-cal  (kom  n-nYs'- 
tY-ktf.1).  Communistic.  —  com'¬ 


mu  nis'ti-cal-ly,  adv. 

com  munis 'try.  Var.  of  com- 

M  u  N  I  ST  K  K  V. 

com-mu'ni-tal  (ktf-mfi'nY-trtl), 
a.  Pert,  to  a  community.  Ii. 
com-mu'ni-ta'ri  an  (-ta'rY-tfnj, 
a.  Communitive. 
com'mu-ni'tion  (kbm'fi-nYsh'- 
«n),  w.  Communion.  Rare. 
com-mu'ni-tive  (k<5-niQ'nY-tYv), 
a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  commu¬ 
nity  :  communal, 
com  mu  ni-to'ri-um.  n  [com¬ 
munity  4-  -orii/m.]  A  commu- 
nistery. 

commutation  tables.  =  commu¬ 
tation  COLUMNS, 
com'my  (kbm'Y).  Dial.  var.  of 
CO  MM  ON  EY. 


Co'mo  beds  (ko'mo).  Geol.  See 
Morrison  reds 
co  mo-da'to  (kS'mMi'tO ),  n. 

[Sp  ]  sp.  Law.  =  COMMODATUM. 

comoditie.  +  commodity. 
comoedie.  4*  comedy. 

Co'mo  for-ma'tion  (kS'md). 
See  Morrison  formation. 
comon.  common. 
comona’te.  4  commonalty. 
comonte.  +  commonty. 
comorado  4*  comrado. 
co-mort  ga-gee'(ko-m6r/gft-je'), 
n.  See  co-,  3  b. 
comot-  4*  com  mot. 
co-moth'er.  Var.  of  commoth- 
er.  Obs.  or  Dial. 
comouner.  4*  commoner. 
comounte.  commonty. 


co-mourn'er.  n.  See  co-,  3  b. 
co'mous  (ko'mas),  a.  Hairy  ; 
comose. 

comp.  4*  CAMP, 
comp.  Abbr.  Companion:  com¬ 
pare:  comparative;  comparison; 
compilation  ;  compile  ;  com¬ 
piled  ;  compiler ;  composer  ; 
composition;  compositor;  com- 
positus  (L.,  compound);  com¬ 
pound;  compounded  (Pharm.). 
compace.  4*  COMI 
compacement.  4*compassment. 
compack  4*  compact. 
com-pact'er  (kdm-p&k'tSr),  n. 
One  that  compacts.  [-able. I 
com  pact'i  ble  (-tl-b’l),  a.  See| 
com  pac'tile.  a.  [L.  compac- 
tilis.]  Joined  or  put  together; 


connected  ;  united.  Obs.  ft  R. 
com-pac'tion  (-shun),  n.  [OF.] 

1.  Act  of  compacting  or  making 
an  agreement  Rare. 

2.  A  compact.  Rare. 
com-pact'ly,  adv.  of  compact- 
com-pact'ne8S,  u.  See -ness. 
com-pac'tor  (kflm-pik't5r),  n. 
One  that  compacts, 
com-pac'ture  t-pftk'fflr),  n.  [L. 
compact ura.]  Close  union  or 
connection  of  parts  :  a  joining  ; 
compagination.  Obs. 

com  pa-dore'.  +  comprador. 

||  com-pa'dre  (k  t)  m-p  ii'd  r  a), 
n.  [Sp.,  prop.,  godfather  ;  cotn- 
-f-  padre  father.]  Friend  i  com¬ 
panion.  Sp.  Amer. 
corn-page',  ».  =  com  pages.  06*. 


ale,  senate,  care,  ftm,  account,  iirm,  ask,  sofri ;  eve,  Svent,  6nd,  recent,  maker ;  ice,  Ill  old,  6bey,  orb,  8dd,  sSft,  connect ;  use,  unite,  urn,  ilp,  circus,  menii ; 

11  Foreign  Word.  4*  Obsolete  Variant  of.  +  combined  with.  =  equals. 
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COMPARISON 


com  pag'l  nate  (k<5m-p5jrT-nat),  v.t.  [L.  compaginare,  com- 
paginatum .]  To  unite,  knit,  or  liold  together ;  as,  the  side 
pieces  compaginate  the  frame.  Now  Hare. 

COL11  pag  i  na  tion  (-na'shnn),  n .  [L.  compaginatio .]  Union 
of  parts  ;  structure.  Now  Rare.  Jer.  Taylor. 

com  pail'ioil  (k<5m-p*CiFywn),  n.  [Cf.  F.  compagne  pantry 
or  storeroom  on  a  ship,  OSp.  compaha  an  outhouse,  office, 
and  LL.  companium  mess.  See  2d  companion.]  Naut. 
a  A  skylight  on  an  upper  deck  with  frames  and  sashes  of 
various  shapes,  to  admit  light  to  a  cabin  or  lower  deck.  Obs. 
b  The  hood  or  covering  at  the  top  of  a  companionway.  It 
may.  be  a  mere  raised  hatch  cover  or  a  high  hood  with 
vertical  doors  opening  upon  deck,  c  A  coinpanionway. 
com  panion,  n.  [F.  compagnon ,  fr.  LL.  companio  (cf. 
companium  fellowship,  a  mess),  fr.  L.  com-  -f- panis  bread. 
See  pantry.]  1.  One  who  accompanies  or  is  in  company 
with  another  for  a  longer  or  shorter  period,  either  from 
choice  or  casually;  one  much  in  the  company  of,  or  asso¬ 
ciated  with,  another  or  others  ;  an  associate  ;  a  comrade. 

The  companions  of  his  faff.  Milton. 

The  companion  of  fools  shall  smart  for  it. 

Prov.  xiii.  20  (Rev.  Ver.). 

2.  A  partner  or  associate  in  interest  or  some  special  rela¬ 
tion;  specif.,  a  consort ;  spouse.  Obs. 

3.  A  fellow  ;  —  in  contempt.  Obs.  Shak. 

4.  A  member  of  an  order  of  knighthood;  now, one  of  the  low¬ 
est  grade  in  certain  orders  ;  as,  a  companion  of  the  Bath. 
6.  One  of  a  pair  or  set  of  like  or  matched  things;  as,  a 
companion  to  a  picture. 

6.  Astron.  A  star,  usually  faint,  seen  in  the  same  field 
with  a  bright  one  —  sometimes  very  close  to  it ;  a  comes  ; 
as,  the  companion  of  Sirius. 

Syn.  — Fellow,  mate,  compeer.  —  Companion,  associate, 
friend,  comrade.  Companion  is  the  most  general  term 
for  one  who  is  in  another’s  company,  whether  habitually 
or  for  the  moment;  as,  “I  associate  nothing  with  my 
traveling  companion  but  present  objects  and  passing 
events.  .  .  .  But  a  friend  reminds  me  of  other  things  ” 
( Hazlitt ).  Associate  implies  habitual  fellowship,  usually 
on  terms  of  equality;  as,  the  captain  and  his  profligate 
associates.  Friend  connotes  a  closer  and  more  intimate 
relationship;  as,  “A  friend  loveth  at  all  times”  (Prov. 
xvii.  17) ;  “A  friend  snould  bear  his  friend's  infirmities  ” 
(Shak.).  Comrade  (see  etym.)  suggests  association  in  a 
common  calling  or  pursuit  (as ^comrades  in  arms), or  friend¬ 
ship  based  on  community  of  interests  or  of  fortunes;  as, 
“  We  chummed  together  .  .  .  living  a  little  life  of  com  rade- 
shi p  secluded  from  the  daily  rounds  of  lessons  and  school 
business  ”  (J.  A.  Symonds).  See  partner,  accompany. 
com  panion  (kAm-p5n'y«n),  v.  t. ;  com-pan'ioned  (-yihid) ; 
com-pan'ion-ino.  1.  To  make  companion.  Obs. 

Companion  me  with  my  mistress.  Shak. 

2.  To  be  a  companion  to  ;  attend;  accompany.  Ruskin. 

He  hardly  knew  his  loss  of  a  son,  so  completely  was  he  com¬ 
panioned  by  Rose.  Hamlin  Garland. 

com  pan'ion,  v.  i.  To  keep  company ;  to  consort. 

Here  white  sea-born  clouds  companion 

With  such  peaks  as  know  the  stars  !  Joaquin  Miller. 
com  pan'ion  a  ble  (-d-b’l),  a.  Fitted  to  be  a  companion  ; 
fit  for  good  fellowship ;  agreeable  ;  sociable.  “  Each  com¬ 
panionable  guest.”  Mallet.  “  Companionable  wit.”  Cla r- 
endon.  —  com  pan  ion-a-bil'i  ty  (  bTl'T-tt),  com-pan'- 
lon-a  ble-ness.  n.  —  com-pan'ion-a-bly,  adv. 
companion  cell.  Bot.  One  of  the  long  slender  cells  lying 
next  to  the  sieve  tubes  of  the  phloem,  being  developed 
from  the  same  mother  cell.  They  are  filled  with  granular 
cytoplasm  and  always  retain  their  nuclei,  those  of  the 
sieve  tubes  disappearing  early  in  their  development, 
companion  cropping  Agric.  A  system  of  cultivation 
whereby  two  or  more  kinds  of  crops  are  grown  together 
on  the  same  piece  of  land. 

companion  ladder.  Naut.  a  The  ladder  by  which  officers 
pass  between  the  quarter-deck  and  the  main  deck.  Obs. 
or  R.  b  A  ladder  leading  down  a  companion  hatchway. 
«om  pan'ion  ship,  n.  1.  Quality  or  state  of  being  a  com¬ 
panion  ;  fellowship  ;  association  ;  the  act  or  fact  of  keep¬ 
ing  company  with  any  one.  Shak. 

He  never  seemed  to  avail  himself  of  my  sympathy  other  than 
by  mere  companionship.  Irving. 

2.  Print.  A  group  of  compositors  working  under  a  clicker. 

3.  The  rank  of  a  (knight)  companion, 
com-pan'ion-way'  (-waQ,  n.  Naut.  A  set  of  wide  steps 

leading  from  the  deck  to  a  cabin  or  saloon  below  ;  also,  the 
space  occupied  by  such  steps. 

COm'pa-ny  (kfim'pd-ni),  n.  ;  pi.  -nies  (-nTz).  For  con¬ 
struction  with  sing,  or  pi.  vb.,  see  collective  noun.  [F. 
compagnie ,  OF.  coinpaignie ,  fr.  OF.  compaigne  company, 
fr.  (assumed)  LL.  compania.  See  companion.]  1.  State 
of  being  a  companion  or  companions  ;  act  of  accompanying  ; 
fellowship  ;  companionship  ;  society  ;  friendly  intercourse. 

Evil  company  doth  corrupt  good  manners. 

1  Cor.  xv.  33  (Rev.  Ver.). 

2.  An  assemblage  or  association  of  persons  (or,  formerly,  of 
things),  either  permanent  or  transient  ;  a  band  ;  a  retinue. 

Thou  shalt  meet  a  company  of  prophets.  1  Sam.  x.  5. 
3-  A  person  or  persons  affording  companionship  ;  an  as¬ 
sociate  or  associates. 

To  thee  and  thy  company  I  bid 
A  hearty  welcome.  >  Shak. 

4.  Society,  in  general ;  people  assembled  for  social  inter¬ 
course  ;  a  social  party  or  circle. 

Nature  has  left  every  man  a  capacity  of  being  agreeable, 
though  not  of  shining  in  company.  Swijt. 

6.  Guests  or  visitors,  in  distinction  from  the  members  of  a 
family  ;  as,  to  invite  company  to  dine. 

6.  An  association  of  persons  for  a  joint  purpose  or  per¬ 
formance,  esp.  for  carrying  on  a  commercial  or  industrial 
enterprise  or  business.  The  term  company  in  its  gen¬ 
eral  sense  includes  corporation,  guild,  joint-stock  com¬ 
pany,  and  partnership,  but  is  mostly  used  of  the  larger 
partnerships  (specifically  called  joint-stock  companies)  and 
trade,  industrial,  or  commercial  corporations.  In  British 
usage  the  term  is  the  ordinary  one  for  designating  the 
historic  chartered  companies  (as  of  the  merchant  adven¬ 
turers),  the  trade  guilds  (those  of  London  being  often 
called  city  companies),  and  the  modern  industrial  and  com¬ 
mercial  organizations  more  often  called  corporations  in 


com  pag'i-nate  (k  m-p  a  j't- 
nitt),  a.  Compaginated.  Rare. 
||  com  pa  gnie'sehap'  (kom'pa- 
ne'sKap'),  n.  [L).]  Roman 
Dutch  Law.  Partnership. 
f|com  pagnon'nage'  (as  mod. 
Fr.  kdN'piPnyiVnazh'),  n.  [F., 
fr.  compagnon  companion.] 
Medieval  Hist.  Any  of  numer¬ 
ous  associations  of  itinerant 
workmen  in  Italy,  France,  and 
England,  formed  with  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  providing  members  with 


food,  lodging,  and  employment. 

Diet.  Pol.  Ecoti. 

compaignable  4*  companable. 
compaignie.  -gnye,  -nie.  com¬ 
pany. 

compame  Prob.  for  com  ba  me , 
come  kiss  me.  Obs.  Chancer. 
companable,  a.  [OF.  compaipna- 
ble .]  Companionable.  Obs. — 
companableness.  n.  Obs.  —  com- 
panably.  adv.  Obs. 
com'panage.  ».  (OF.,  also  com- 
penaqe •]  Any  tiling  eaten  as  an 


the  United  States,  the  term  corporation  in  British  usage 
being  chiefly  used  of  corporations  other  than  those  for 
trade,  industrial,  or  commercial  purposes.  The  ordinary 
small  business  copartnership  companies  are  more  fre¬ 
quently  designated,  esp.  in  England,  by  the  name  firm 
or  partnership.  See  private  company. 

7.  Those  members  of  a  partnership  firm  whose  names  do 
not  appear  in  the  firm  name.  Colloq. 

8-  Theaters.  The  body  of  actors  who  perform  or  act  a  play. 

9.  Mil.  a  A  body  of  soldiers,  b  Specif.  :  A  subdivision  of 
a  regiment  of  infantry  commanded  by  a  captain,  corres¬ 
ponding  to  a  troop  of  cavalry  and  a  battery  of  artillery.  In 
the  United  States  army  it  numbers  six  officers  (one  captain, 
two  first  lieutenants,  three  second  lieutenants)  and  250 
men ;  formerly  it  numbered  about  100  men.  A  machine- 
gun  company  has  172  men.  The  company  is  the  adminis¬ 
trative  unit  of  infantry.  See  sergeant. 

10.  Naut.  a  A  merchant  fleet.  Obs.  b  The  crew  of  a 
ship,  including  the  officers  ;  as,  a  ship’s  company. 

11.  [ cap .]  One  of  the  Chinese  Six  Companies  (which  see). 
Syn. —  Gathering,  concourse,  assembly,  assemblage, 
body;  group,  circle,  party,  coterie,  set;  throng,  crowd, 
flock,  multitude,  host ;  mob,  liorae.  —  Company,  band, 
troop,  crew,  gang.  Company  (see  companion)  is  the  gen¬ 
eral  term  for  either  a  temporary  assemblage  or  a  perma¬ 
nent  association  of  individuals ;  as,  “  The  next  day  .  .  . 
much  people  met  him.  And,  behold,  a  mau  of  the  com¬ 
pany  cried  out  ”  (Luke  ix.  37-38) ;  “  When  all  at  once  I  saw 
a  crowd,  a  host,  of  golden  daff  odils  ...  A  poet  could  not 
but  be  gay  in  suen  a  jocund  company  ”  ( Wordsworth) ; 
“the  glorious  company  of  the  apostles”  (Bk.  of  Com. 
Prayer)  ;  a  military  company ,  a  company  of  players,  a 
joint-stock  company.  A  band  (specif .  a  company  of  mu¬ 
sicians  ;  as,  a  brass  band)  is  a  company  united  by  a  com¬ 
mon  tie  or  purpose :  as,  “  That  small,  transfigured  band 
.  .  .  whose  one  bond  is,  that  all  have  been  unspotted  by 
the  world  ”  ( M .  Arnold).  Troop  (specif,  a  band  of  soldiers, 
or,  pi. ,  soldiers  collectively:  as,  “Farewell  the  plumed 
troop ,  and  the  big  wars,”  Shale. ;  the  British  troops)  fre¬ 
quently  suggests  the  idea  of  a  throng  or  multitude  (cf. 
shoal,  swarm ,  under  flock)  ;  as,  “  troops  of  friends  ” 
(Shak.);  “There  entertain  him  all  the  saints  above,  in 
solemn  troops ,  and  sweet  societies”  (Milton);  cf.  “Ghosts 
.  .  .  troop  home  to  churchyards  ”  (Shak.).  Crew  (specif, 
a  ship’s  company),  as  here  compared,  has  always  a  deroga¬ 
tory  connotation :  as,  “  a  crew  of  mischievous  critics  at 
Edinburgh  ”  (Hazlitt) ;  “  They  ’ll  be  within  their  rights  to 
lump  us  all  together  as  a  false,  cruel,  conspiring  crew  ” 
(H.  James).  Gang  (when  not  used  specif,  for  a  group  or 
squad  of  workmen;  as,  a  gang  of  lumbermen,  of  section 
hands,  of  roustabouts)  has  a  strongly  opprobrious  or  con¬ 
temptuous  connotation  ;  as,  “  Depend  upon  it  that  there 
were  worse  folks  going,  of  that  gang,  than  even  Sheridan 
was  ”  (Byron);  a  gang  of  robbers,  a  gang  of  thieving  poli¬ 
ticians;  I  detest  the  whole  gang  (cf.  bunch ,  pack,  under 
bundle).  See  coterie,  combination,  multitude,  assembly. 
Company  of  Jesus.  See  Jesuit.  —  to  get,  receive,  efc.x  one’s 
company.  Mil.,  to  be  promoted  to  the  rank  of  captain  m  the 
line.  Colloq.,  Chiefiy  Eng. 

com'pa  ny  (kum'pa-ui),  v.  t.  ;  com'pa-nied  (-nTd)  ;  com'pa- 
ny-ing.  [OF.  compaignier .]  To  accompany  or  go  with  ; 
to  be  companion  to.  Archaic. 

Best  companied  when  most  I  am  alone.  Drummond . 

com'pa-ny,  v.  i.  1.  To  associate. 

Men  which  have  companied  with  us  all  the  time.  Acts  i.  21. 

2.  To  have  sexual  commerce.  Obs.  Bp.  Hall. 

3.  To  be  a  gay  companion.  Obs.  Spenser. 

company  Store  A  store,  selling  groceries  and  general 

merchandise,  owned  and  run  by  an  industrial  company. 
The  employees  are  paid  in  part  by  orders  on  the  store, 
com'pa-ra  ble  (k5m'pa-rd-b’l),  a.  [L.  comparabilis :  cf. 
F.  comparable .]  Capable  of  being  compared  ;  worthy  of 
comparison. 

There  is  no  blessing  of  life  comjtavable  to  the  enjoyment  of  a 
discreet  and  virtuous  friend.  Addison. 

—  com'pa-ra-ble-ness,  n.  —  com'pa-ra-bly,  adv. 
com'pa  rate  (-rat),  a.  [L.  comparatus ,  p.  p.  of  comparare. 

See  1st  compare.]  Comparative —  ».  A  thing  compared. Obs. 
corn-par  a-ti'val  (ktfm-pSr'd-tl'val ;  k<5m-p5r'd-tTv-al),  a. 

Gram.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  comparative  degree, 
com-par'a  tive  (kom-pkr'd-tlv),  a.  [L .comparative:  cf. 
F.  comparatif.~\  1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  comparison.  “  The 
comparative  faculty.”  Glanvill. 

2.  Proceeding  from,  or  by  the  method  of,  comparison  ; 
as,  comparative  mythology. 

3.  Gram.  Of  an  adjective  or  adverb,  expressing  an  in¬ 
creased  (or,  with  a  negative  auxiliary,  a  diminished)  degree 
or  amount  of  the  attribute  or  limitatiou  denoted  by  the  sim¬ 
ple  form.  See  1st  compare,  v.  t .,  3. 

4.  Estimated  by  comparison  ;  relative  ;  not  positive  or  ab¬ 
solute,  as  compared  with  another  thing  or  state. 

The  bubble,  bv  reason  of  its  comparative  levity  to  the  fluid  that 
*  incloses  it,  would  neceBBarily  ascend  to  the  top.  Bentley. 

5.  Quick  at  making  comparisons.  Obs.  dr  Humorous. 
Thou  hast  the  most  unsavory  similes,  and  art  indeed  the  most 

comparative ,  rascalliest,  sweet  young  prince.  Shak. 

6.  Comparable.  Obs.  Byron. 

comparative  anatomy.  See  anatomy,  2.  —  c.  grammar.  See 
grammar,  7i.,  1.  —  c.  judgment.  Logic,  judgment  which  in¬ 
volves  a  comparison  or  a  comparative  term  ;  as,  “  this  is 
warmer  than  that  ”  is  a  comparative  judgment.  —  c.  litera¬ 
ture,  the  study  of  literature  by  the  comparative  method ; 
the  comparison  of  the  same  or  similar  forms,  movements, 
etc.,  in  the  literatures  of  various  countries  and  times.  —  c. 
.method.  Logic,  the  method  of  concomitant  variations.  —  c. 
philology,  the  study  of  languages  by  the  comparative  meth¬ 
od  ;  the  scientific  study  of  language  by  a  comparison  of  the 
grammatical  phenomena  of  cognate  languages  ;  compara¬ 
tive  grammar.  —  c.  psychology.  See  psychology.  —  c.  reli¬ 
gion,  the  scientific  study  of  the  origin,  development,  and  in¬ 
terrelations  of  the  different  religious  systems  of  mankind. 

—  c.  science,  a  science  whose  methods  are  characterized  by 
extensive  observation,  classification,  and  comparison  of 
phenomena  as  they  occur  in  nature  ;  the  biological  sci¬ 
ences  ;  —  contrasted  with  exact  science. 

The  comparative  sciences  are  the  sciences  of  organic  and  intel¬ 
lectual  evolution  through  its  varied  series  and  ramifications. 
Their  data  are  thus,  in  the  first  place,  actual,  independently  of 
the  operations  of  the  science,  and  in  the  second  place  are  essen¬ 
tially  types  relative  to  definite  functions.  II.  Bosanquet. 


com-par'a  tive  (ktfm-pSr'd 
parative  degree;  also,  the  form  denoting  it. 

In  comparatives  is  expressed  a  relation  of  two  ;  as  in  suLuia 
fives  there  is  a  relation  of  many.  Angus. 

2.  An  equal ;  a  rival ;  a  compeer.  Obs. 

3.  One  who  makes  comparisons ;  one  who  affects  wit.  Obs. 

“  Every  beardless  vain  comparative."  Shak. 

com'pa-ra'tor  (kbm'prt-ra'ter),^.  [L.,  a  comparer.]  Phys¬ 
ics.  An  instrument  for  comparing  anything  to  be  measured 
with  a  standard  measure;  esp.,  a  machiue  for  comparing 
standards  of  length  and  producing  accurate  subdivisions, 
com  pare'  (ktfm-p&r'),  v.  t. ;  com-pared'  (-pErd') ;  com-par'- 
ing  (-p&r'Tng).  [L.  comparare,  fr.  compar  like  or  equal  to 
another ;  com-  -f-  par  equal :  cf.  F.  comparer.  See  pair, 
peer  an  equal  ;  cf.  compeer.]  1.  To  represent  as  similar, 
as  for  the  purpose  of  illustration;  to  liken  ; — followed  by  to. 

Solon  compared  the  people  unto  the  sea,  and  orators  and  coun¬ 
selors  to  tlu*  winds  ;  for  that  the  sea  would  be  calm  and  quiet  if 
the  winds  did  not  trouble  it.  Bacon. 

2.  To  examine  the  character  or  qualities  of,  as  of  two  or 
more  persons  or  things,  for  the  purpose  of  discovering  their 
resemblances  or  diff  erences  ;  to  bring  into  comparison  ;  — 
usually  followed  by  with  ;  to  regard  discriminatingly. 

Compare  dead  happiness  with  living  woe.  Shak. 

The  place  he  found  beyond  expression  bright, 

Compared  with  aught  on  earth.  Milton. 

3.  Gram.  To  inflect  according  to  the  degrees  of  compari¬ 
son  ;  to  state  the  positive,  comparative,  and  superlative 
forms  of.  Most  adjectives  of  one  syllable  are  comparer ’  y 
affixing  “  -er  ”  and  “  -est  ”  to  the  positive  form  ;  as,  b> 
blacker,  blackest  ;  those  of  more  than  one  syllable  are 
ally  compared  by  using  “more”  and  “most”  before 
positive  ;  as,  beaut  if  id,  more  beautiful,  most  beautiful.  he 
choice  between  the  two  is  largely  a  matter  of  euph  in  . 
Inverted  comparison  is  often  made  by  the  use  of  “  1  >s  ” 
and  “  least.” 

Syn.  —  Compare,  contrast,  collate.  Things  are  -  i 
pared  when  they  are  set  side  by  side,  in  order  to  show  .  neir 
relative  value  or  excellence,  or  to  bring  out  their  charac¬ 
teristic  qualities  ;  they  are  contrasted  when  they  a- 
over  against  one  another  in  order  to  emphasize  the  »i 
ferences  ;  as,  one  may  compare  the  movement  of  the  I  > .. 
sey  with  that  of  the  JSneid,  to  arrive  at  their  disti  •  •  ive 
qualities;  one  may  thereupon  con  hast  the  buoyant  \  .aid 
rapidity  of  the  one  with  the  stateliness  and  dignity  of  the 
other.  One  object  is  compared  with  another  as  abov^  . 
another,  when  it  is  formally  represented,  on  the  ba  i  )f  a 
real  or  (frequently)  imagined  similarity,  as  like  it ;  as,  oi»e 
compares  Homer  with  (not  to)  Vergil;  lie  compares  Homer 
to  (not  with)  the  Nile,  pouring  out  his  riches  with  a  bound¬ 
less  overflow,  Vergil  to  (not  with)  a  river  in  its  bank-,  \\  ith 
a  gentle  and  constant  stream  :  “  With  mine  compar ■■  thou 
thine  own  state  ”  (Shak.) ;  “  Snail  I  compare  thee  to  u Ul¬ 

mer’s  day  ?  ”  (id.).  To  collate  is  to  compare  miir  i  .  ly  or 
critically,  in  order  to  note  points  of  agreement  an  <  •  -r  • 
gence ;  it  applies  esp.  to  the  minute  comparison  (  ■  •< ..  »ks 

and  manuscripts  for  the  sake  of  ascertaining  or  estaL: 
ing  the  correct  text ;  as,  to  collate  the  printed  text  of  Ver¬ 
gil  with  the  manuscripts.  See  comparison. 
not  to  be  compared  to  or  with,  not  of  special  similarity  to  ; 
not  in  the  same  class  with,  esp.  because  of  some  inferiority, 
com  pare',  v.  i.  1.  To  be  like  or  equal ;  to  admit,  or  be 
worthy  of,  comparison  ;  as,  his  later  work  does  not  compare 
with  his  earlier. 

I  should  compare  with  him  in  excellence.  Shak. 

2.  To  vie  ;  to  assume  a  likeness  or  equality. 

Shall  pack  horses  .  .  .  compare  with  Csesars  ?  Shak. 

3.  To  draw  a  comparison.  Rare.  Shak, 

com  pare',  n.  [From  compare  to  liken.]  1.  Comparison. 

I lis  mighty  champion,  strong  beyond  compare.  Milton. 
2.  Illustration  by  comparison  ;  simile.  Obs. 

Rimes  full  of  protest,  of  oath,  and  big  compare.  Shak. 
com  pare',  v.  t.  [L.  comparare  to  prepare,  procure  ;  com - 
-f -  par  are.  See  prepare,  parade.]  To  acquire.  Obs. 

To  fill  his  bags,  and  richesse  to  compare.  Spenser. 
com-par'i-son  (ktfm-par'i-sftn),  n.  [F.  comparaisoii ,  L. 
comparalio.  See  compare  to  liken.]  1.  Act  of  comparing  ; 
specif.  :  a  Act  of  representing  as  like  ;  a  likening,  b  An 
examination  of  two  or  more  objects  with  the  view  of  discov¬ 
ering  the  resemblances  or  differences. 

As  sharp  legal  practitioners,  no  class  of  human  beings  can  bear 
comparison  with  them.  Macaulay. 

C  Gram.  The  modification,  by  inflection  or  otherwise,  of  an 
adjective  or  adverb  to  denote  degrees  of  quality,  quantity, 
or  relation.  Thus,  little ,  less ,  least ;  soon ,  sooner,  soonest , 
illustrate  the  three  degrees  of  comparison:  the  positive , 
comparative ,  and  superlative.  See  compare,  v.  t.,  3. 

2.  State  of  being  compared  ;  a  relative  estimate  ;  also,  a 
state,  quality,  or  relation,  admitting  of  being  compared ; 
as,  there  is  no  comparison  between  them. 

The  miracles  of  our  Lord  and  those  of  the  Old  Testament  afford 
many  interesting  points  of  comparison.  Trench. 

3.  Rhet.  A  figure  by  which  one  person  or  thing  is  com¬ 
pared  to  another,  or  the  two  are  considered  with  regard  to 
some  property  or  quality,  which  is  common  to  them  both  ; 
e.  g.,  the  lake  sparkled  like  a  jewel. 

Whereto  shall  we  liken  the  kingdom  of  God  ?  Or  with  what 
comparison  shall  we  compare  it  ?  Mark  iv.  30. 

4.  Phren.  The  faculty  of  making  comparisons. 

Syn.  —  Comparison,  simile,  metaphor.  Comparison  (see 
compare)  is  the  general  term,  and  applies  whenever  one 
object  is  compared- with  another;  it  usually  implies,  as 
distinguished  from  simile,  that  the  objects  compared  be¬ 
long  to  the  same  class,  or  are  more  alike  than  different ; 
as,  “  The  staff  of  his  spear  was  like;  a  weaver’s  beam”  (1 
Sam.  xvii.  7) ;  “a  color  like  the  color  of  the  smoke  from 
damp  fuel  ”  (Dickens) ;  “  a  hard  white  stucco,  which  glis¬ 
tened  like  enamel  ”  (Prescott).  A  simile  is  an  imaginative 
comparison  between  objects  which  are  essentially  unlike, 
except  in  certain  aspects ;  as,  “  I  have  compared  one  with 
the  other,  though  very  unlike,  like  all  similes ”  (Byron); 
“  Thy  teeth  are  like  a  flock  of  sheep  ”  (Cant.  iv.  2) ;  “  As 
cold  waters  to  a  thirsty  soul,  so  is  good  news  from  a  far 
country  ”  (Prov.  xxv.25);  “  ponderous  syllables,  like  sullen 
waves  in  the  half-glutted  bellows  of  reef  rocks  ”  (Keats) ; 
“The  feeling  of  unhappiness  .  .  .  covered  him  as  water 
covers  a  log  ”  (Kipling).  A  metaphor  imaginatively  iden¬ 
tifies  one  object  with  another,  and  ascribes  to  the  first  the 


accompaniment  or  relish  with 
bread.  Obs. 

com'pa-na  tort  kBm'pd-na'tSr), 

n.  [LL.  companatores,  pi.]  Eccl. 
=  IMPANATOR. 

Ilcom'pa-ne'ro  (konv'pii-nya'- 
ro),  n.  ;  pi.  -ROS(-r5z  ;  S/>.  -ros). 
[Sp.]  Partner.  Mining  Slang, 
Southwestern  U.  S. 
com-pan'ia-ble  (krtm-pftn'yri- 
b’l),  a.  Companionable.  Obs. 
—  com-pan'ia-ble  ness.  n.  Obs. 
com'pa-nied  (k  ft  m'n  d-n  T  d), 

- j  .  i  ^ - 


pret.  Sr  />.  /».  of  company. 
com  pan'ion  age  (k<5m-pRn'- 
ywn-ffj),  //.  ICt.  F.  com/muiion- 
nage .]  1.  Companionship.  Rare. 
2.  The  (knight)  companions, 
collectively. 

companion  hatch  ar  head. 

Naut.  =  1st  rOMPANION  b. 
companion  hatchway.  Naut.  A 
hatch  giving  access  trom  a  deck 
to  a  deck  or  cabin  below, 
com-pan'ion-ize,  v.  t.  To  com¬ 
panion.  Col  Ion. 


com-pan'ion-leaB.  a.  Scc-lkss. 
companion  screw.  MerU.  A  fe¬ 
male  screw.  [comparison.  I 

compar  Abbr.  Comparative;! 
com  pa-ra-t il'i-ty  ( kfiuPpd-ra- 
bll'I-tt),  »j.  Comparnbleness. 
com'pa  ra-bl.  Comparable.  Ref. 
Sp- 

com'pa-ra' tion  (k  8  nPp  A-r  a'- 
shun),  n.  [L.  comparotxo.) 

1.  Comparison.  Obs.  or  R. 

2.  A  making  ready  ;  provision. 


com  par'a-tiv.  Comparative. 

/. qp. 

com  par'a  tive-ly.  adv.  of  com¬ 
parative.  See-i.v.  [-ness.  I 
com-par'a-tive  ness,  n.  See| 
com  par'a-tiv-iBt.  n.  <  >ne  who 
uses  or  advocates  a  comparative 
method.  Rai'e. 

com  pare',  n.  [F.  compair.  See 
COMPEER.]  =  COMPEER.  Obs. 
com-par'er,  n.  One  who  com¬ 
pares.  [pare.  065.1 

com-par'i-son.  v.  t.  5r  i.  To  com-) 
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COMPEL 


Is  like  B,  the  metaphor  assumes  that  AwB;  as,  “  The  spirit 
of  man  is  the  candle  of  the  Lord  ”  ( Prov .  xx.  27) ;  “  Was  it 
the  proud  full  sail  of  his  great  verse,  bound  for  the  prize  ? 

( Shak .) ;  “  Childhood  .  .  .  with  new-fledged  hope  still  flut¬ 
tering  in  his  breast  ”  (  Wordsworth).  A  metaphor  may  usu¬ 
ally  be  expanded  into  a  simile ,  and  a  simile  may  be  con¬ 
densed  into  a  metaphor  ;  as,  “A  torrent  of  white  uniforms 
and  gleaming  bayonets”  ( Parkman );  “The  front  ranks 
.  .  .  pouring  over  them  like  a  torrent  ”  {Prescott).  See  fa¬ 
ble,  metonymy. 

beyond  comparison,  so  far  superior  as  to  have  no  likeness, 
or  so  as  to  make  comparison  needless.  —  in  c.  of,  with,  or, 
less  commonly ,  to,  as  compared  with ;  with  reference  to. 
“  So  miserably  unpeopled  in  comparison  of  w  hat  it  once 
was.”  Addison. 

comparison  ratio.  Engin.  The  ratio  of  the  area  of  the 
temperature-entropy  diagram  for  an  engine  to  that  of  the 
theoretical  diagram  for  an  ideal  cycle  between  the  same 
limits  of  temperature.  It  serves  as  a  comparison  of  the 
heat  consumption  with  that  of  the  ideal  cycle.  Lineham. 
com  part'  (kdm-part/),  v.  t. ;  com-part'ed  ;  com-part'ing. 
[L.  compartiri;  com-  -f-  pariiri,  part  ire,  to  share  :  cf.  OF. 
com  part  ir.  See  part,  v.  /.]  1.  To  divide  and  share.  Obs. 
2.  To  mark  out  into  parts  or  subdivisions;  specif.,  Arch.,  to 
lay  out  in  parts  according  to  a  plan. 

The  crystal  surface  is  comparted  all 
In  niches  verged  with  rubies.  Glover. 

COmpar-ti'tion  (kbm'piir-tTsh'ein),  7i.  [LL.  compart  it  io.] 
Act  of  comparting ;  division  ;  also,  a  compartment.  Obs. 
Their  temples  .  .  .  needed  no  compartitions.  Sir  H.  Wotton. 
com-part'ment  (k#m-part'm<hit),  n.  [F.  comparliment, 
OF.  compartir  to  divide.  See  compart.]  1.  One  of  the 
parts  into  which  an  inclosed  portion  of  space  is  divided, 
as  by  partitions,  or  lines;  as,  the  compartments  of  a  cabi¬ 
net,  house,  garden,  or  railway  carriage. 

2.  Specif. :  a  Arch.  <1*  Art.  A  separate  division  of  a  struc¬ 
ture  or  design,  as  a  panel  or  coffer  in  a  ceiling,  a  sculp¬ 
tured  subdivision  of  a  portal.  b  Shipbuilding.  One  of  the 
sections  into  which  the  hold  of  a  ship  is  divided  by  water¬ 
tight  bulkheads. 

3.  Logic.  A  formal  division  the  limits  of  which  are  deter¬ 
mined  by  the  coexistence  of  certain  attributes  and  the  ex¬ 
clusion  of  others  ;  as,  if  a  given  subject  matter  A  is  ana¬ 
lyzed  into  the  elements  a  b  c,  then,  with  reference  to 
coexistence  of  elements,  A  includes  the  compartments  a , 
b,  c ,  ab ,  ac,  be,  and  abc. 

4.  A  separate  division  or  section  of  anything. 

6.  A  compartition,  or  disposition  of  parts  of  a  design.  Obs. 
com'pass  (kQm'pds),  7i.  [F.  compas,  fr.  LL.  compassus 

circle,  prop.,  a  stepping  together  ;  L.  com-  4-  passus  pace, 
step.  See  pace,  pass.]  1.  Device  ;  cunning ;  a  crafty 
artifice.  Obs. 

2.  The  inclosing  limit,  boundary,  or  circumference  of  any 
area ;  as,  within  the  compass  of  an  encircling  wall. 

3.  An  inclosed  space  ;  an  area  ;  extent ;  hence,  the  limits 
within  which  any  power  may  be  exerted  or  within  which 
auy  agency  or  action  has  effect ;  reach,  sweep,  or  capacity; 
as,  the  compass  of  the  eye  ;  the  compass  of  imagination. 

The  tryne  compas  [the  threefold  world  containing  earth,  sea, 
and  heaven.  r  Chaucer. 

The  compass  of  his  argument.  Wordsworth. 
Their  wisdom  .  .  .  lies  in  a  very  narrow  compass.  Addison. 

4.  Specif.,  Music,  the  range  of  tones  within  the  capacity 
of  a  voice  or  instrument. 

6.  Moderate  bounds  ;  limits  of  truth  ;  moderation  ;  due 
limits;  —  used  esp.  after  within  or  out  of. 

In  two  hundred  years  before  (I  speak  within  compass ),  no  such 
commission  had  been  executed.  SirJ.  Danes. 

6.  A  circle  or  anything  circular,  as  the  horizon  ;  a  ring, 
or  arc  ;  specif.,  Archery,  the  curve  of  an  arrow’s  flight ; 
also,  the  angle  of  elevation  determining  this  curve. 

7.  A  passing  round ;  circuit ;  circuitous  course. 

They  fetched  a  compass  of  seven  days’  journey.  2  Kings  iii.  9 

8.  (Usually  in  pi.) 
transferring  meas¬ 
urements,  etc., 
consisting,  in  its 
simple  form, of  two 
pointed  branches, 
or  legs,  joined  at 
the  top  by  a  pivot ; 

—  called  also  pair 
of  compasses. 

Compasses  have 
generally  one  pen 
or  pencil  point ; 
those  with  two 
sharp  metal  points 
for  measuring  are 
specificariy  named 
dividers  (which 
see).  They  are  va¬ 
riously  designated 
according  to  form 


An  instrument  for  describing  circles, 

1 

(tal 


1  Com  Da  8R  with  Pen 
Point,  a  Extension 
P  iece.  h  Penci  l  Point; 

2  Proportional  Com 
pass  ;  3  Beam  Com¬ 
pass. 
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screw ;  rack  compass,  a  joiner’s  compass  with  rack  adjust¬ 
ment  ;  scribing  compass,  which  has  one  sharp-pointed  and 
one  scooping  leg,  used  in  leather  working;  triangular  com¬ 
pass,  having  three  legs  of  which  one  is  attached  by  a  double 
joint  (It  is  used  for  transferring  three  points,  as  the  ver¬ 
tices  of  a  triangle,  from  one  drawing  to  another) ;  tube 
compass,  which  is  similar  to  Napier’s  compass,  but  has  tu¬ 
bular  extensible  legs;  universal  compass,  a  large  compass 
with  hollow  adjustable  legs,  each  containing  a  complete 
bow  compass  which  may  be  used  as  part  of  the  large  com¬ 
pass,  or  independently ;  volute  compass,  having  legs  that 
can  be  gradually  expanded,  so  that  a  spiral  can  be  drawn  ; 
whole-and-half  compass  (=  bisecting  compass,  above) ;  wing 
compass,  a  joiner’s  compass  having  an  arc  and  set  screw. 

9.  pi.  [cap.]  Astron.  =  Circinus. 

10.  An  instrument  for  determining  directions  upon  the 
earth’s  surface  by  means  of  a  magnetized  bar  or  needle 
turning  freely  upon  a  pivot  and  pointing  to  the  magnetic 
north  and  south.  See  magnetic  needle,  mariner's  compass, 
SURVEYOR’S  COMPAS8. 

Syn.  —  See  range. 

CODl'pass  (kum'pds),  a.  Circular;  curved  or  forming  a 
curve  ;  as,  n  compass  or  bent  timber  ;  specif.,  semicircular  ; 
as,  &  compass  window.  (See  Vocab.  for  compass  card,  com¬ 
pass  joint,  etc.,  in  which  compass,  n.,  is  the  first  element.) 
compass  bar.  Metal.,  a  fixed  ring  for  supporting  the  test  or 
cupel  hearth  in  position  in  the  reverberatory  furnace  for 
extracting  silver  from  lead.  —  c.  brick,  a  curved  brick  for 
steening  shafts  and  wells.  Cf.  arch  brick,  1.  —  c.  calipers, 
a  pair  of  calipers.  Obs.  (See  also  in  Vocab.)  —  c.  plane, 
Carp.,  a  plane  with  a  convex  sole  for  producing  or  smooth¬ 


er  use,  as:  beam  compass,  which  consists  of  a  rod  or  beam 
having  sliding  sockets  that  carry  steel  or  pencil  points,  and 
is  used  for  drawing  large  circles ;  bisecting  compass  (see  pro¬ 
portional  compass,  below);  bow  compass  (see  in  Vocab.): 
bullet  compass,  having  a  ball  or  the  like  on  one  leg,  to  set  in 
a  hole  ;  caliber  compasses  or  caliper  compasses,  a  pair  of  cali¬ 
pers  ;  club  compass,  or  cone  compass  (=  bullet  compass, 
above);  double  compass  (=  proportional  compass,  below); 
elliptic  compass,  usejl  for  drawing  ellipses  ;  hair  compass,  ca¬ 
pable  of  extremely  delicate  ad  justment,  usually  by  means 
of  a  jointed  leg  the  end  of  w  hich  is  controlled  by  a  spring 
and  fine  adjusting  screw;  millwright’s  compass,  a  dividing 
and  scribing  tool  used  in  laying  off  the  dress  on  the  face 
of  millstones ;  Napier’s  compass,  having  folding  legs,  one 
bearing  a  pen  ana  a  point  on  a  pivot,  the  other  a  pencil 
and  a  point ;  9val  compass  (=  elliptic  compass,  above) ;  pillar 
compass,  similar  to  a  universal  compass,  but  with  legs  of 
fixed  length;  proportional  compass,  having  legs  with  points 
at  both  ends  and  an  adjustable  joint  (When  open  the  dis¬ 
tances  between  the  points  at  the  two  ends  are  proportional 
to  the  lengths  of  the  corresponding  legs.  It  is  used  in 
copying  drawings  on  an  enlarged  or  a  reduced  scale.  A 
similar  instrument  haying  a  fixed  joint  one  third  wray  along 
the  legs  is  called  a  bisecting  compass);  quadrant  compass, 
a  carpenter’s  compass  with  a  quaarantal  arc  and  binding 


Compass  Roof. 


Compass  Plane, 
ing  curved  surfaces.  —  c. 
rafter,  a  rafter  cut  to  a 
curve;  — used  in  an  orna¬ 
mented  roof  truss,  or  in  a 
gable  framing.  — c.  roof,  a 
timber  roof  in  which  each 
truss  has  its  rafters,  col¬ 
lar  beams,  and  braces  com¬ 
bined  into  an  arched  form.  —  c.  saw,  a  narrow-bladed  saw 
for  cutting  curves. 

—  c.  window,  Arch., 
a  bay  or  oriel  win¬ 
dow  of  semicircu¬ 
lar  plan. 

com'pass,  adv.  In 
or  round  a  compass,  circle,  or  curve.  Obs. 
com'pass  (kum'pds),  v.  t. ;  com'passed  (-past) ;  com'pass- 
ing.  [F.  compasser  to  arrange,  regulate,  ponder.  See  com¬ 
pass,  7i.]  1.  To  purpose ;  to  contrive  ;  imagine  ;  plot.  Obs. 
except  legal. 

I  cannot  paynt  nor  comjtassc  no  gay  processe.  Lt/dgate. 
Comjmssing  and  imagining  tne  death  oi  the  king  are  synony¬ 
mous  terms  ;  compassing  signifying  the  purpose  or  design  of 
the  mind  or  will,  nnd  not,  as  iii  common  speech,  the  carrying 
such  design  to  effect.  Biackstone. 

2.  To  ponder.  Obs. 

3.  To  go  about  or  entirely  round  ;  to  make  the  circuit  of. 

Ye  shall  compass  the  city  seven  times.  Josh.  vi.  4. 

4.  To  describe  with  compasses.  Obs. 

6.  To  inclose  on  all  sides ;  to  surround  ;  encircle  ;  environ  ; 
invest ;  besiege  ;  —  used  esp.  with  about,  round ,  around , 
and  round  about. 

With  terrors  and  with  clamors  compassed  round.  Milton . 

6.  To  reach  ;  to  get  within  one’s  pow’er  ;  to  obtain  ;  hence, 
to  bring  about ;  to  accomplish. 

If  I  can  check  my  erring  love,  I  will  ; 

If  not,  to  compass  her  I  ’ll  use  my  skill.  Shak. 

7.  To  circumvent  ;  to  “  come  round.”  Obs. 

8  To  curve  ;  to  bend  into  a  circular  form.  Obs.,  exc.  in 
Carpentry  <JEr  Shipbuilding.  Shak. 

com'pass,  v.  i.  1.  To  plan  or  contrive.  Obs. 

2  To  make  a  circuit  ;  to  go  about. 

3.  To  assume  a  circular  or  curved  form  :  to  curve  or  bend, 
compass  calipers.  All  instrument  with  one  curved  leg 
like  those  of  calipers  and  one  straight  like  those  of  com¬ 
passes,  as  for  scribing  a  line  at  the  end  of  a  board,  the 
curved  leg  sliding  along  the  end. 

compass  card.  The  circular  card  attached  to  the  needles 
of  a  mariner’s  compass,  on  which  are  marked  the  thirty- 
two  points,  or  rhumbs. 


Compass  Card,  with  Notation  of  Mariner’s  Compass 
compass  corrector.  A  magnet  or  magnets  or  soft  iron 
spheres  or  bars  placed  near  a  compass  to  neutralize  the 
effect  of  the  ship’s  magnetism. 


compass  dial.  A  small  pocket  sundial  fitted  w  ith  a  com. 
pass  needle  by  w'hich  the  gnomon  may  be  adjusted  to  tell 
the  hour  of  the  day.  ,  ,  . 

com'pass  es  (k&ni'pris-Sz  ;  -Tz),  n.  pi.  An  instrument  for 
describing  curves,  measuring,  etc.  See  compass,  n.,  8. 
com'pass— head  ed,  a.  Arch.  Having  a  semicircular  head  ; 
as,  a  compass-headed  arch. 

com'pass  ing  (kum'pds-Tng),  p.  a.  Curved;  bent;  as, 
compassing  timbers.  —  coni'pass-ing-ly,  adv.  Obs. 
com-pas'siom  (kdm-piish'flii),  n.  [F.,  fr.  L.  compassio,lT. 
compati  to  have  compassion  ;  com-  -f-  pati  to  bear,  suffer. 
See  patient.]  Lit.,  suffering  with  another  ;  fellowship  in 
feeling  ;  hence,  sorrow  or  pity  excited  by  the  distress  or 
misfortunes  of  another  ;  commiseration  ;  sympathy. 

Ingenuity  set  to  work  by  womanly  compassion.  Macaulay. 
gyn.  — Fellow  feeling,  mercy,  condolence.  See  pity. 
coin-pa&'sion-ate  (-uu-at),  a.  1.  Having  a  temper  or  dis¬ 
position  to  pity  ;  sympathetic. 

There  never  was  any  heart  truly  great  and  generous,  that  was 
not  also  tender  and  compassionate.  South. 

2.  Inviting  pity  ;  pitiable.  Obs.  Shak . 

Syn.  — Sympathizing,  tender,  merciful,  pitiful. 

— com  pas'sioa-atc-Iy,  adv.  —  com-pas'sion-ate-ness,  n. 
com  pas'sion-ate  (-at),  v.  t. ;  com-pas'sion-at'ed  (-at'6d); 
com-pas'sjon-at'ing  (-at'Tng).  To  have  compassion  for; 
to  pity  ;  to  sympathize  with. 

Compassionates  my  pains,  and  pities  me.  Addison. 
compass  joint-  Mech.  A  pill  or  knuckle  joint,  as  for  join¬ 
ing  the  legs  of  a  pair  of  compasses, 
compass  plant-  Anv  of  several  plants  whose  leaves  or 
branches  are  disposed  to  arrange  themselves  on  the  axis 
so  as  to  indicate  the  cardinal  points  of  the  compass  ;  spe¬ 
cif.  :  a  The  rosinweed  Silphium  laciniatum.  b  The 
prickly  lettuce,  c  The  prairie  lotus  {Lotus  americanus). 
compass  rose.  Navig.  A  circle  graduated  to  degrees  or 
quarter  points  and 
placed  on  a  chart 
lor  reference  o  f 
lines,  courses,  etc. 

Both  magnetic  and 

-  .V'V 

.<  .-A 


Compass  Rose. 


true  directions  are 
usually  given, 
com  pa  ter'ni-ty 
(kbm'pd-tGr'nT-tT),  ^ 
n.  [lAj.com palei'ni-  A 
tas,  fr.  computer  £ 
godfather  ;  com-  -f-  T 
pater  father.]  The  'T— 

(spiritual)  relation, 
or  affinity,  existing  \ 
between  the  god- 
parents  of  a  child  1 
or  between  them 
and  the  child’s  ac¬ 
tual  parents, 
com-pat'i  bil'i-ty 
(k  6  m-p  il  t/I-b  T  l'l- 
ti),  n.  [Cf.  F.com- 
patibilitS.]  Qual¬ 
ity  or  power  of  be¬ 
ing  compatible  or  congruous  ;  congruity  ;  consistency;  as, 
a  compatibility  of  tempers;  a  compatibility  of  properties, 
com-pat'i-ble  (ktfm-p&t'T-b’l),  a.  [F.,  fr.  LL.  co?nj)atibi/is , 
fr.  L.  compati.  See  compassion.]  1.  =  compatient.  Obs. 
2.  Capable  of  coexisting  in  harmony  ;  congruous;  accor¬ 
dant;  consistent;  not  repugnant; —  usually  followed  by  with. 

Our  poets  have  ioined  together  such  qualities  as  are  by  nature 
the  most  compatible.  Broome. 

Syn.  —  Suitable,  agreeable,  accordant.  See  consonant. 

—  com-pat'i  ble  ness,  n.  —  com-pat'i-bly,  adv. 
com  pa'tient  (kom-pa'sbent),  a.  [L.  compatiens ,  p.  pr.  of 
compati.  See  compassion.]  Suffering  together  ;  sympa¬ 
thetic.  Obs.  or  R. — com-pa'tience  (  sh?ns),  71.  Obs.  or  R. 
com-pa'tri-ot  (ktfm-pa'trT-ftt),  7i.  [F.  compatriote,  L.  com - 

patriota  ;  com-  -{-patriota  a  native.  See  patriot,  and  cf. 
copatriot.]  One  of  the  same  country  ;  a  fellow  country¬ 
man.  —  com  pa  tii  ot'ic  (-5t'Tk),  a. 

The  distrust  with  which  they  lelt  themselves  to  be  regarded  by 
their  compatriots  in  America.  Palfrey. 

C0m-pa'tri-0t,  a.  Of  the  same  country  ;  having  a  common 
patriotism.  —  com-pa'tri-ot  ism  (-wt-Tz'm),  7i. 
com  pear' (kbm-per'),  v.  i.  [F.  comparoir,  L.  comparere  ; 
com-  -\- par  ere  to  appear.]  To  appear  ;  Obs.,  except,  Scots 
Law,  toapppar  in  court  personally  or  by  attorney.  — com- 
pear'ance  (-fins),  ?>.  —  com  pear'ant  (-8nt),  n. 
compeer'  (k<5m-per'),  n.  [ME.  com  per,  through  French 
fr.  L.  com  par  ;  com-  -f-  par  equal.  See  peer  an  equal; 
cf.  compare  to  liken.]  An  equal,  as  in  rank,  age,  prowess, 
etc.  ;  a  peer  ,  also,  a  companion  ;  a  mate. 

His  compeer  in  arms.  Ford. 

com  peer',  V.  t.  To  be  equal  with  ;  to  match.  Rare. 

In  my  rights. 

By  me  invested,  he  compeers  the  best.  Shak. 

com-pel'  (ktfm-pgl'),  v.  t. ;  com-pelled'  (-pSld') ;  com-pel'- 
ling.  [L.  compellere,  compidsum,  to  drive  together,  to 
compel,  urge  ;  com-  -f- pell ere  to  drive  :  cf.  OF.  compeller , 
compellir.  See  pulse.]  1.  To  drive  or  urge  with  force, 
or  irresistibly  ;  to  constrain  ;  oblige  ;  necessitate,  w  hether 
by  physical  or  moral  force. 

‘Wolsey  .  .  .  compelled  the  people  to  pay  up  the  whole  subsidy 
at  once.  Hallam. 

2.  To  take  by  force  or  violence;  to  exact  or  extort;  to 
get  or  bring  about  forcibly  ;  —  now  chiefly  of  action  ;  as, 
to  compel  assent. 

Commissions,  which  compel  from  each 
The  sixth  part  of  his  substance.  Shak. 

They  compel  in  me  when  in  their  presence  .  .  .  that  highest 
of  all  praise,  silence.  //.  Weeks. 

3.  To  force  to  come,  go,  etc.  ;  to  summon.  Obs.  or  R. 

She  had  this  knight  from  far  compelled.  Spenser. 

4.  To  drive  together  or  gather  in  a  crowd  or  company.  A 

Latinism.  “  In  one  troop  compelled .”  Dryden. 

5.  To  force  to  yield  ;  to  overpower ;  to  subjugate. 

Easy  sleep  their  weary  limbs  compelled.  Dryden. 

I  compel  all  creatures  to  my  will.  Tennyson. 

Syn.  —  Force,  cpnstrain,  oblige,  coerce,  necessitate,  drive  ; 
instigate,  urge,  incite,  induce,  influence,  actuate,  move.  — 
Compel,  impel  agree  in  the  idea  of  urging  to  action.  Com- 


comparison  spectrum.  See 

spectrum. 

compa-ri'tion  (kbnypd-rYsh'- 
tln),  n.  [F.  com  pari  t  ion.]  An 
appearance,  as  before  a  tribu¬ 
nal.  Obs.  Sr  R. 

corn-part',  n.  [com-  4-  part.]  A 
companion  part.  Obs.  Sr  R. 

||  c  om-p  ar'ti-men'to  (kflm- 
par'tS-mtn'to),  n.;  pi.  -menti 


(-tP).  [It.  Cf.  compartment.] 
One  of  the  sixteen  unofficial 
divisions  in  which  the  sixtv- 
nine  provinces  of  modern  Italy 
are  usually  grouped, 
com  part 'nor,  n.  =copart- 
n  e  r.  Obs.— com-part'ner-Bhip.u. 
||  com-pa'ru-it  (kOm-par'O-Tt), 
v.  i.  [L.]  Rom.  Dutch  Laic. 
Lit.,  he  appeared  (in  court)  ;  — 


used  to  designate  a  default 

taken  in  open  court, 
compase.  4  compass. 
com'pass-a-b’e.  a.  See -able. 
compass  bearing.  Ra  u  t.  See 
bkakino.  10. 

compass  board.  A  bole  board, 
compass  bowl.  See  mariner’s 
compass.  [plant.  I 

compass  flower.  =  com  pass  | 


com  pas'sion,  v.  t.  [Cf.  F.  com- 
passionner .]  =  compassion¬ 
ate.  Obs.  Shak. 

com-pas'sion-a  ble  (-d-b’l),  a. 

1.  Compassionate.  Obs. 

2.  Pitiable.  Rare. 

c  o  m-p  a  s's  i  o  n  a-r  y  (-tt-rY),  a. 
Compassionate.  Obs.  or  R. 
com-pas'sion  a  tive,  a.  Com¬ 
passionate.  Obs.  ir  R. 


com-pa8'sive  (krtm-ptts'Yv),  a. 
[L.  compassus  (p.  p.  of  compati 
to  have  compassion)  -+-  -?rc.] 
Compassionate.  Obs.  or  Archaic. 

com  pas  siv'i-ty  (kbm'ptf-sYv'- 
Y-tT),  n.  Fellowship  in  suffering, 
compass  key.  A  kind  of  screw¬ 
driver  or  pin  wrench  for  tighten¬ 
ing  or  loosening  the  joints  of 
compasses. 


com  'pass-less.  a.  See -less. 
com'pass  mant.  n.  See-MENT. 
compass  signal  Nav.  A  flag 
signal  designating  a  point  of  the 
compass. 

compass  weed.  =  c  o  m  p  a  s  s 

PLANT.  [&>.] 

com-pat'i-bl.  Compatible.  Ref.  | 

compeer'.  ’ 
com-peir'. 


compear. 

\  ar.  of  compear. 


ale,  senate,  care,  am,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofd;  eve,  Svent,  end,  recent,  maker;  ice,  Ill;  old,  Sbey,  orb,  6dd,  s&ft,  connect;  use,  unite,  urn,  ttp,  circus,  menu ; 

A  Foreign  Word.  +  Obsolete  Variant  of.  +  combined  with.  =  equnU. 
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COMPLACENCY 


pel  Implies  the  exerl 
irresistible  physical  or  i 
suggests  rather  such  an 
the  mind)  as  incites  or 
compelled  by  ill  hea 
to  visit  foreign  lai 
precept  ...  let  it 
(Pope):  “  Active  i 
(id.),  see  move,  ir 
com  pel'  (k#m-pgl 
com' pel-la' tlon  ( 
compellare  to  acc 
style  of  address  i 
dealing  compella 
The  peculiar  co 
which  is  nothing 

com-pella  tlve  (,k. 


you  must  o 
om,  and  con 

it  prompts,  . 

Co  employ  for 


j  in  F 


without)  of 
raint;  impel 
xertea  upon 
one  may  be 
ove  of  travel, 
1  against  the 
’</  oy  need  ” 
e/s,  inspires  ” 

ce  or  constraint. 

compellatio ,  fr. 
■  or  calling  upon  ; 
ition.  “This  eu- 
Bp.  Beveridge. 
ance  is  by  ‘‘  Sire,” 
Sir  1 V.  Temple, 
ram.  The  name  by 


which  a  person  is  addressed  ;  an  appellative.-— a.  Used  in 
or  denoting  address. 

com-pel'lent  (-£nt),  a.  Compelling  ;  constraining, 
com'pend  (kSm'pSud),  n.  A  compendium. 

A  compend  and  recapitulation  of  the  Mosaical  law.  Bp.  Burnet. 
COm-pen'di  OtiS  (kc>m-pgu'dT-M3),a.  [L.  compendiosus :  cf. 
F.  compenditux .]  1.  Containing  the  substance  in  a  small 

compass  ;  succinct ;  abridged  ;  >  summarized  ;  —  esp.  of 
literary  work. 

Three  things  be  required  in  the  oration  .  .  .  —  that  it  be  com¬ 
pendious,  sententious,  and  delectable.  Sir  T.  Elyot. 

41  The  compendious  value  of  gold,”  .  .  .  allowing  a  vast  amount 
of  purchasing  power  to  be  concentrated  for  conveyance  or  con¬ 
cealment  in  little  bulk.  R.  H.  Palgrave. 

2.  Direct ;  summary.  Obs.  Woodward. 

Syn.  —  Short,  brief,  summary,  abridged,  condensed,  com¬ 
prehensive,  succinct.  See  concise. 

—  com-pen'dl-ous-ly,  adv.  —  com-pen'di-ous-ness,  n. 
com-pen'di  um  (-i/m),  n.  ;  pi.  E.  -diums  (-f/mz),  L.  -dia 
(-d).  [L.  compendium  that  which  is  weighed,  saved,  or 

shortened,  a  short  way,  fr.  compendere  to  weigh  ;  com -  -f- 
pendere  to  weigh.  See  pension;  cf.  compend.]  1.  A  brief 
compilation  or  composition,  containing  the  principal  heads, 
general  principles,  or  substance  of  a  larger  work  or  system; 
a  condensed  summary  ;  abridgment ;  epitome  ;  abstract. 

A  short  system  or  compendium  of  a  science.  I.  Watts. 

2.  An  abbreviation  or  contraction.  Rare. 

3.  A  short  cut ;  also,  saving  ;  economy.  Obs. 

Syn.  —  Compendium,  abridgment,  epitome,  abstract, 
synopsis,  syllabus,  briep,  digest  agree  in  denoting  large 
content  in  comparatively  small  compass.  Compendium 
implies  in  general  the  inclusion  within  small  compass  of 
a  large  subject  or  system,  with  or  without  suggestion  of  a 
more  extensive  treatment  from  which  it  is  condensed  ; 
abridgment  always  implies  the  reduction  to  smaller  com¬ 
pass  of  a  larger  work,  with  the  retention  of  relative  com- 

Eleteness ;  epitome  denotes  a  concise  summary,  by  main 
eads,  of  a  subject  or  treatise,  often  in  such  fashion  that 
the  summary  acquires  a  value  of  its  own  ;  an  abstract  is 
also  a  summary  of  essential  points,  but  is  seldom  thought 
of  as  attaining  independent  worth ;  a  synopsis  is  such  an 
ordered  exhibition  of  the  salient  points  of  a  subject  or 
treatise  as  may  be  apprehended  at  a  glance.  Syllabus  has 
specific  application  to  synopses  of  lectures  or  to  the  brief 
abstracts  prefixed  to  cases  in  law  reports ;  brief,  to  the 
concise  statement  of  a  case  or  an  argument ;  digest,  to  a 
compendium  of  a  body  of  law.  See  abridge. 
com-pen'e-trate  (k#m-p£n'e-trat),  V.  t.  [ com — f-  pene¬ 
trate.']  To  penetrate  throughout ;  to  pervade.  —  com 
pen'e-tra'tion  (-tra'sh&n),  n. 
com'pen-sate  (k5m'pSn-sat ;  ktfm-pSn'sat ;  277  :  see  -ate), 
v.  t.  ;  coM'f’EN-sAT'ED  (-sat'gd) ;  com'pen-sat'ing  (-sating). 
[L.  compensatus ,  p.  p.  of  compensare ,  prop.,  to  weigh  sev¬ 
eral  things  with  one  another,  to  balance  with  one  another, 
verb  intens.  fr.  compendere.  See  compendium.]  1.  To 
be  equivalent  in  value  or  effect  to  ;  to  counterbalance  ;  to 
make  up  for ;  to  make  amends  for. 

The  length  of  the  night  and  the  dews  thereof  do  compensate 
the  heat  of  the  day.  Bacon. 

2.  To  make  equal  return  to  ;  to  remunerate  ;  to  recom¬ 
pense  ;  to  give  an  equivalent  to  ;  to  requite  suitably  ;  as, 
to  compensate  a  laborer  for  work,  ora  merchant  for  losses. 

3.  Mech.  To  provide  with  means  of  counteracting  varia¬ 
tion  ;  as,  to  compensate  a  pendulum  or  magnetic  needle  ; 
to  counteract  (the  variation  or  varying  parts). 

4.  Civil  Laic.  To  extinguish  or  satisfy  by  compensation. 
Syn. —Recompense,  remunerate,  indemnify,  reward,  re¬ 
quite,  counterbalance.  See  pay. 

compensated,  nr  compensating,  balance.  =  compensation  bal¬ 
ance.  —  compensating  carbureter,  Mach .,  a  carbureter  that 
automatically  supplies  a  mixture  of  invariable  proportions 
no  matter  how  the  load  on  the  engine  varies.  —  compensat¬ 
ing  errors,  errors  equal  in  amount  but  opposite  in  sense, 
which  cancel  each  other  in  the  course  of  investigation.  — 
compensating  gear.  Mach,  a  Deferential  gear,  as  in  an  auto¬ 
mobile,  for  compensating  for  difference  in  speed  of  con¬ 
nected  outside  and  inside  wheels  when  moving  in  a  curve, 
b  A  gear  for 

turning  a  32XE 

ship’s  rud-  /ff*' - 

der,  giving 
with  con¬ 
stant  m  o- 
tive  force  a 
twisting 

moment  _  .  ,  _  , ,  .  , 

nroDortional  Compensating  Gear,  b.  A  Rudder  Head  turned 
to  the  ancle  by  Connecting  Rods  B  B;  C  Rack  ;  L)  Pinion 
of  deviation  fastened  to  Bevel  Wheel  A’ meshing  with  Bevel 

of  the  ‘rud-  Whcel  K 
der.  —  compensating  pendulum.  =  compensation  pendulum. 
COm'pen  sate,  v.  i.  To  make  compensation;  specif.,  to 
make  amends  ;  to  supply  an  equivalent ;  —  usually  followed 
by  for;  as,  nothing  can  compensate  for  the  loss  of  reputation, 
com  pen  sa'tion  (kgm'pSn-sa'slwn),  n.  [L.  compensatio  a 
weighing,  a  balancing  of  accounts :  cf.  F.  cbmpensation.] 

1.  Act  or  principle  of  compensating. 

2.  Mech.  Balance  or  counteraction  of  opposed  forces. 

3.  That  which  constitutes,  or  is  regarded  as,  an  equivalent 


com-peld'.  Compelled.  Ref.  Sp. 
com-pel'la-ble  (kflm-pM'd-b'l), 
a.  See -able.  —  com-pel'la-bly, 
adv.  [lent.  I 

com-pel'lant.  Var.  of  compel-! 
com  pel'la-to-ry  (-to-rf).  «. 

Compulsory.  Obs.  [pels.  I 

com-pel'ler,  n.  One  that  com- 1 
compel'ling-ly,  adv.  of  com¬ 
pelling,  p.  pr. 

compenabull.  companable. 
com-pen'di-a,  n.,  L.pl.  of  com¬ 
pendium 


com 

dl-a 


pen  di-a'ri  ous  (k0m-p5n/- 
'rl-us),  a.  [L.  compendi- 


arius.]  Compendious.  Obs.  3r  R. 

com-pen'di  a-ry,  a.  [L.  compcn- 
dianus.)  Compendious.  Rare. 
—  n.  A  compendium.  Obs. 
com-pen'di-ate  (-at),  r.  t.  [L. 
comj>en<liatus,  p.  p.  of  compen- 
diare  to  shorten,  fr.  compendi¬ 
um.]  To  sum  up.  Obs.  —  com- 
pen'di-a"  tor  (-a7t?r),  n.  Ohs. 
com-pen'dl-os'i-ty  (-Os'T-tT),  n. 
Compendiousness.  Obs. 
com-pen'sa-ble  (k<5m-p8n'sd- 
b’l),  a.  [Cf.  F.  compensable.] 
That  can  be  compensated. 

compensation  curb.  A  lami- 


or  recompense  ;  that  which  makes  good  the  lack  or  varia¬ 
tion  of  something  else  ;  that  which  compensates  for  loss  or 
privation  ;  amends  ;  remuneration  ;  recompense. 

The  Parliament  .  .  .  vouchsafed  not  a  word  toward  securing  the 
slightest  compensation  to  the  dispossessed  owners.  Dallam. 

4.  Civil  Law.  The  extinction  of  the  mutual  debts  of  two 


persons,  reciprocally  debtors  and  creditors,  in  the  same 
manner  as  in  set-off  .  It  generally  operates  ipso  jure,  but 
in  Scotland  must  be  pleaded  to  be  operative. 

6.  Railroads.  Of  a  stretch  of  ascending  track  part  curve 
and  part  tangent,  reduction  of  grade  on  the  curve  so  that 
the  total  train  resistance  is  equal  to  that  on  the  tangent. 

6.  Phon.  =  compensatory  lengthening. 

Syn. —  Recompense,  reward,  indemnification,  considera¬ 
tion,  requital,  satisfaction,  set-off. 

com  pen  sa'tion-al  (kbm'pgn-sa'Blmn-al),  a.  Of  or  pert, 
to  compensation. 

compensation  balance-  A  kind  of  balance  wheel  for  a 
timepiece,  in  which  the  effects  of  temperature  changes  are 
counteracted  on  the  same  principle  as  that  of  the  compen¬ 
sation  pendulum  (which  see). 

compensation  bar  or  strip  A  bar  or  strip  composed  of 
metals  of  different  expansibility,  to  compensate  (as  in  the 
compensation  pendulum)  for  the  eff  ects  of  changes  of  tem¬ 
perature  in  the  atmosphere. 

compensation  pendulum  A  clock  pendulum  so  con¬ 
structed  as  to  remain  of  the  same  (pendulum)  length  by 
automatic  compensation  of  the  effect  of  changes  of  tem¬ 
perature.  See  pendulum. 

compensation  water.  Law.  Water  supplied  in  times  of 
drought  or  low  water  to  a  stream  from  a  reservoir  which 
is  supplied  by  the  stream.  This  is  generally  a  first  charge 
upon  the  reservoir. 

COm-pen'S a- tive  (ktfm-pgn'sa-tiv  ;  rarely  kSm'pSn-sa-tYv), 
a.  Affording  compensation.  —  com-pen'sa-tive,  n. 
compensative  lengthening.  =  compensatory  lengthening. 
com'pen-sa'tor  (k5m'p6n-sa'ter),  n.  One  that  compen¬ 
sates  ;  —  a  name  applied  to  various  mechanical  devices;  us  : 
a  Naut.  An  iron  plate,  sphere,  bar,  or  magnet  placed  near 
the  compass  on  iron  vessels  to  neutralize  the  ship’s  attrac¬ 
tion  on  the  needle,  b  Gas  Manuf.  A  device  that  equalizes 
the  action  of  the  exhauster  which  draws  the  gas  from  the 
retorts,  c  Elec.  A  transformer  in  which  the  primary  and 
secondary  are  combined  as  a  single  coil.  To  44  step  up,”  as 
a  booster,  part  of  the  coil  is  used  as  primary  and  all  as  sec¬ 
ondary.  To  ‘‘step  down”  the  voltage,  all  the  coil  is  used  as 
primary  and  part  as  secondary.  Called  also  autoconverter. 
d  Pholog.  A  device  for  equalizing  the  brightness  of  an  im¬ 
age  produced  by  a  lens,  e  Optics.  A  plate  or  combination 
of  prisms  for  equalizing  the  retardation  of  two  light  rays. 
COm-pen'sa-tO-ry  (k<5m-pSn'sa-to-rY),  a.  Serving  for  or  to 
give  compensation  ;  making  amends  ;  making  up  for  loss, 
compensatory  change.  Phon.  See  sound  compensation.— 
c.  doubling.  Phon..  the  doubling  or  gemination  of  a  conso¬ 
nant  subsequent  to  the  shortening  of  a  preceding  accented 
long  vowel ;  as,  Lat.  littera,  earlier  /  it  era.  —  c.  interest.  See 
interest.  —  c.,  or  compensative,  lengthening.  Phon.,- the 
lengthening  of  a  vowel  or  a  consonant  subsequent  to  the 
dropping  of  a  following  consonant  or  vowel  in  the  same 
word,  as  if  to  compensate  the  loss. 

Compensatory  lengthening  has  also  occurred  in  nighty  light, 
bright  <  ME.  niht,  liht,bnht,  the  short  i  lengthening  in  compen¬ 
sation  for  the  h  which  became  vocalized.  O.  F.  Emerson. 

com  pete'  (kom-pet'),  v.  i. ;  -pbt'ed  (-pet'Sd);  -pet'ing 
(-Tng).  [L.  competere ,  competitum ,  to  compete  for ;  com-  -f- 

petere  to  seek.  See  petition.]  To  contend  emulously ;  to  seek 
or  strive  for  the  same  thing,  position,  or  reward  for  which 
another  is  striving  ;  to  contend  in  rivalry,  as  for  a  prize  or 
in  business ;  as,  tradesmen  compete  with  one  another. 

The  rival  statesmen,  with  eyes  nxed  on  America,  were  all  the 
while  competing  for  European  alliances.  Bancroft. 

com'pe-tence  (k5m'p£-tgns)  )  n.  [Cf.  F.  competence ,  fr. 
com'pe-ten-cy  (-t/m-sY)  )  L.  competentia  agreement.] 

1.  A  sufficient  supply  (of  anything).  Obs.  Fuller. 

2.  Property  or  means  sufficient  for  the  necessaries  and  con¬ 
veniences  of  life  ;  sufficiency  without  excess. 

Reason’s  whole  pleasure,  all  the  joys  of  sense, 

Lie  in  three  words  —  health,  peace,  and  competence.  Pope. 

Superfluity  comes  sooner  by  white  hairs,  but  competency  lives 
longer.  Shak. 

3-  State  of  being  competent ;  fitness;  ability;  adequacy. 

The  loan  demonstrates  .  .  .  the  competency  of  this  kingdom 
to  the  ussertion  of  the  common  cause.  Burke. 

The  teaching  of  those  physicists  who  have  any  claim  to  philo¬ 
sophical  competence.  James  Ward. 

4.  Rhys.  Geog.  The  ability  of  a  stream  to  transport  detri¬ 
tus,  as  measured  by  the  size  of  the  largest  particle,  pebble, 
or  bowlder  it  can  move  forward  ;  —  contr.  with  capacity,  7. 
6-  Law.  Legal  capacity  or  authority.  See  competent,  3. 
com'pe-tent  (k<5m'pe-t£nt),  a.  [F.  competent ,  fr.  L.  com- 
pelens ,  p.  pr.  of  competere  to  strive  after  together,  to  be 
qualified,  to  be  appropriate  or  suitable.  See  compete.] 


1.  Answering  to  all  requirements ;  adequate  ;  sufficient ; 
suitable  ;  capable  ;  qualified  ;  fit.  “  A  competent  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  world.”  Atterbury.  "Competent  age.”  Graf¬ 
ton.  44  Competent  statesmen.”  Palfrey. 

2.  Rightfully  or  properly  belonging  ;  appertaining  ;  — fol¬ 
lowed  by  to.  Rare  or  Legal. 

That  is  the  privilege  of  the  infinite  Author  of  things,  .  .  .  but 
is  not  competent  to  any  finite  being.  Locke. 

3.  Law.  Legally  qualified  or  capable  ;  specif.  :  a  With 
respect  to  authority  or  jurisdiction  to  take  cognizance  or 
act ;  as,  a  competent  court ;  a  competent  custom,  b  With 
respect  to  purely  legal  grounds  of  qualification,  importing 
no  reference  to  mental  or  physical  ability,  credibility, 
knowledge  of  the  case,  or  the  like,  but  (in  the  case  of  a 
judge  or  juror)  a  reference  to  the  existence  of  a  personal 
interest  in  the  matter  at  issue,  or  (in  the  case  of  a  witness) 
of  privileged  communications,  marital  relation,  etc. 

Syn.  —  See  able. 

competent  stratum,  Qeol .,  a  stratum  firm  enough  to  trans¬ 
mit  effectively  the  force  of  the  thrust  when  strata  are 
folded  under  lateral  compression  ;  also,  a  stratum  capable 
of  resisting  rupture  during  the  rise  of  a  mass  of  intrusive 
lava,  so  that  it  is  arched  up  instead  of  being  split  or  mashed. 


nated  bar,  as  of  brass  and  steel, 
formerly  used  in  compensation 
balances.  [-NE88.I 

com-pen'sa-tive-ne88,  n.  See| 
com  pense'  (krtm-pgns'),  v.  t.  ir 
i.  [¥.  compenaer.  See  co.mpf.n- 
sate.]  To  compensate.  Rare. 
—  com-pens'er  (-p5n'sSr),  n.  R. 
comper.  +  compare,  compeer. 
compere.  +  compear,  com  peer. 
com'pe-ren'di-nate,  v.  t.  [L. 
comperendivare  todefer  (trial).] 
To  delay.  Obs. 

com'pe-ren'dl-nous,  a.  [L.  com- 
perendinus.]  Deferred.  Obs. 


compernage,  n.  [Cf.  OF.  com- 

paignage ,  companage.]  Com¬ 
pany.  Obs.  Sf  R. 
compert,  n.  [L.  compertus,  p. 
p.  of  comperire  to  ascertain  ]  A 
fact  ascertained,  as  by  judicial 
inquiry.  Ohs. 

com-pesce'  (krtm-p?s'),r.  t.  (L. 
compescere.)  To  hold  in  check  ; 
to  restrain.  Obs.  or  Scot. 
compester.  v.  t.  [OF.,  also  corn- 
poster.)  To  dung  (land).  Obs. 
com'pe-tent-ly,  aav.  of  com¬ 
petent. 

com  pe  tl'tlon-erfkOm'pf-tTsh'- 


com'pe-tent  (k5m'pe-tSnt),  n, ;  usually  in  L.  pi.  compr- 
trntes  (k5m'pe-t8u'tez).  [L.  &  LL.  competeris ,  p.  pr.  of 
competere  to  be  fit.  See  competent,  a.]  Eccl.  Hist.  A  cat¬ 
echumen  in  the  early  church  who,  after  a  period  of  in¬ 
struction,  was  an  applicant  for  baptism, 
com-pet'i-ble  (kdm-pgt'I-b’l),  a.  [See  competent.]  Com¬ 
patible  ;  befitting  ;  suitable  ;  consistent.  Obs.  —  com-pet''- 
1-bll'i-ty  (-btl'i-tl),  com  pet'i  blo-ness,  n.  Obs. 
com'pe-ti'tlon  (kbm'pe-tTsh'un),  n.  [L.  competitio.  See 
compete.]  1.  Act  of  seeking,  or  endeavoring  to  gain,  what 
another  is  endeavoring  to  gain  at  the  same  time  ;  common 
strife  for  the  same  object ;  strife  for  superiority  ;  emulous 
contest;  rivalry,  as  for  approbation,  or  for  a  prize  ;  as,  com¬ 
petition  with  a  person  for  an  object  sought. 

Competition  to  the  crown  there  is  none,  nor  can  be.  Bacon. 

There  is  no  competition  but  for  the  second  place.  Dryden. 

2.  Com.  &  Economics.  The  effort  of  two  or  more  parties, 
acting  independently,  to  secure  the  custom  of  a  third  party 
by  the  offer  of  the  most  favorable  terms  ;  also,  the  rela¬ 
tions  between  different  buyers  or  different  sellers  which  re¬ 
sult  from  this  effort. 

Where  competition  does  not  act  at  all  there  is  complete  monop¬ 
oly.  A.  T.  Radley. 

3.  A  contest  between  rivals  ;  a  match  or  trial  between  con¬ 
testants. 

Syn.  —  Competition,  emulation,  rivalry.  Competition 
implies  a  struggle  or  contest  between  two  or  more  persons 
for  the  same  object;  emulation  (see  emulate),  an  ardent 
ambition  or  desire  to  equal  or  excel.  Neither  term  con¬ 
notes,  as  a  rule,  depreciation  ;  emulation  (which  no  longer 
implies  envy  or  grudging)  is  commonly  regarded  as  honor¬ 
able  or  praiseworthy  ;  as,  44  Competition  is  the  life  of 
trade,”  a  keen  competition  for  a  prize ;  44  A  society  where 
emulation  without  envy,  ambition  without  jealousy,  con¬ 
tention  without  animosity,  incited  industry  and  awak¬ 
ened  genius”  (Gibbon);  44  A  cook  might  as  well  resolve  to 
make  bread  without  fermentation,  as  a  pedagogue  to  carry 
on  a  school  without  emulatioji  ”  ( Sydney  Smith).  Rivalry 
more  frequently  suggests  a  personal  contest  for  selfish 
ends,  resulting  in  envy  and  jealousy;  as,  the  rivalry  of 
two  candidates  for  the  same  honor,  of  two  suitors  for  a 
woman’s  hand,  of  two  neighboring  cities  ;  cf., 44  to  be  no 
man’s  rival  in  love,  or  competitor  in  business  ”  ( Spectator ). 
See  ambition,  contest. 

com'pe-ti'tion  wallah  (w51'a).  [Hind,  wala ,  an  adj. 
suffix.]  A  member  of  the  Indian  civil  service  admitted  to 
appointment  by  the  competitive  system  instituted  in  1856. 
com  peti  tive  (k#m-pSt'T-tTv),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  com¬ 
petition  ;  based  on  competition  ;  competitory  ;  as,  a  com¬ 
petitive  examination.  —  com-pet'i-tive-ly,  adv.  —  com- 
pet'i  tive-ness.  n. 

com  peti  tor  (-ter),  n.  [L. ;  cf.  F.  compeliteur.]  1.  One 
who  seeks  what  another  seeks,  or  claims  what  another 
claims  ;  one  who  competes  ;  a  rival? 

And  cannot  brook  competitors  in  love.  Shak. 

2.  Specif.,  one  who  is  engaged  in  selling  (or  buying)  goods 
or  services  in  the  same  market  as  another. 

3.  An  associate  ;  a  confederate.  .Obs. 

Every  hour  more  competitors 

Flock  to  their  aid,  and  still  their  power  incrcaseth.  Shak. 
com  pet'i-to  ry  (-to-ri),  a.  Acting  in  competition  ;  of,  per¬ 
taining  to,  or  subject  to,  competition, 
com-pet'i- tress  (  trgs),  n.  A  woman  w  ho  competes. 
conFpi-la'tion  (kgm'pT-la'shrm),  n.  [F.  compilation ,  L. 
compilatio.]  1.  Act  or  process  of  compiling. 

2.  That  which  is  compiled  ;  esp.,  a  book  or  document  com¬ 
posed  of  materials  gathered  from  other  books  or  documents. 

His  [Goldsmith’s]  compilations  are  widely  distinguished  from 
the  compilations  of  ordinary  bookmakers.  Macaulay. 

com  pile'  (k3m-pil'),  v.  t.  ;  com-piled'  (-plld') ;  com-pil'ing 
(-pil'Tng).  [F.  compiler ,  fr.  L.  compilare  to  plunder,  pil¬ 
lage ;  com-  (prob.)  pilare  to  plunder.  Cf.  pillage.] 

1.  To  collect  together  (literary  materials)  into  a  treatise 
or  volume. 

2.  To  put  together  in  a  new  form  out  of  materials  already 
existing  ;  esp.,  to  put  together  or  compose  out  of  materials 
from  other  books  or  documents. 

lie  [Goldsmith]  compiled  ...  a  History  of  Rome.  Macaulay. 

3.  To  write  ;  to  compose.  Obs.  Sir  W.  Temple. 

4.  To  put  together  ;  to  heap  up  ;  to  construct ;  build.  Obs. 

5.  To  contain  ;  specif.,  to  contain  an  account  of.  Obs. 

Which  those  six  hooks  comja'le.  Spenser. 

com  pll'er  (ktfm-pll'er),  7i.  [ME.  compilour ;  cf.  OF.  com- 
pileor,  fr.  L.  compilator.]  One  who  compiles;  esp.,  one 
who  makes  books  by  compilation, 
com  pla'cence  (k/5m-pla'6?ns)  )  n.  [LL.  complacentia. 
com  pla'cen-cy  (-pla'srn-sT)  )  See  complacent;  cf. 
complaisance.]  1.  Calm  contentment;  satisfaction  ;  grati¬ 
fication  ;  esp.,  self-satisfaction. 

The  inward  complacence  we  find  in  acting  reasonably  and 
virtuously.  An-  rburv. 

We  approve  ourselves  in  a  similar  spirit  of  complacency ,  real¬ 
izing  the  proverb’s  assurance,  “a  good  man  shall  he  satisfied  from 
himself.”  James  Martineau. 

2  A  source  of  gratification  or  joy.  “O  thou,  my  sole 

complacence .”  Milton. 

3  Disposition  to  give  satisfaction  ;  good  nature  ;  civility ; 
affability ;  complaisance. 

Complacency,  and  truth,  and  manty  sweetness, 

Dwell  ever  on  his  tongue,  and  smooth  his  thoughts.  Addison. 

With  mean  comjdacevce  ne’er  betray  your  trust.  Tope. 

4.  pi.  Acts  or  instances  of  complaisance. 

Syn.  —  Complacency,  complaisance.  Complacency  im¬ 
plies  a  state  of  serene  self-satisfaction  ;  complaisance,  the 
desire  to  induce  an  agreeable  sens(-.  of  satisfaction  in 
others;  as,  44  Others  .  .  .  proclaim  the  errors  and  infirmi¬ 
ties  of  a  great  man  with  an  inward  satisfaction  and  compla¬ 
cency \  if  they  discover  none  of  the  like  errors  and  infirmi¬ 
ties  in  themselves  ”  ( Spectator) ;  44  That  entire  compla¬ 
cency  and  satisfaction  which  beam  in  the  countenances  of  a 
new-married  couple  ”  (Lamb):"  He  was  pleased  to  approve 
the  body  of  the  discourse,  and  I  hope  he  is  more  my  friend 
than  to  do  it  out  of  complaisance  ”  (Dryden); 44  Unless  you 
.  .  .  can  disguise  your  religion,  as  w^ell-bred  men  do  their 
learning,  in  complaisance  to  company  ”  (Swift).  See  civil. 


t/n-£r),  n.  A  competitor  ;  one 

who  enters  a  service,  etc.,  by 
competition.  [RO-  Sp. I 

com  pet'i-tiv.  Competitive.! 
com  pet'i-tor-ship'.w.  See  -ship. 
com  pet'i-trlx.  ».  [L.]  A  com- 
petitress.  Obs. 

com"pi-dore'.  comprador. 

com 'pi-la  tor  (kbm'pf-la'ter), 
?/.  |  L  .  plunderer.]  A  compiler, 
com-pil'a-to-ry  (ktfm-pll'd-tfi- 
rT),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a 
compiler  or  compilation, 
com  pile'ment.  n.  See  -went. 
compilour.  +  compiler. 


com-pinge'  (kom-nlnj'),  v.  t. 
[L.  compingere.]  To  compress  ; 
to  shut  up.  Obs.  k  R. 
com'pi-tal  (khm'pY-Ml),  a.  [L. 
cojnjutalis.]  Rom.  Antxq.  Or  or 
pert,  to  compita,  or  orossroads,  or 
the  Compitalia.  See  compitum. 
com 'pi  turn  (-twin),  n.  [L.,  a 
place  where  roads  meet.]  Rojn. 
ylnC/^.Aplaceofmeetingof  cross¬ 
roads.  Here  a  shrine  was  usu¬ 
ally  erected  to  the  local  Lares 
and  an  annual  rural  festival 
held,  the  Com  pi  ta '11- a  (-ta'lt- 
d),  or  Laralia  (see  Lares). 


food,  foot  •  out,  oU  ;  chair  ;  e°  ;  sine.  ”Jk  :  «*en-  thin'-  natnra,  verdure  (250) ;  K  =  ch  in  G.  icli,  nch  (144) ;  bow  ;  yet ;  zh  —  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Quid*. 

Full  explanations  of  Abbreviations,  Signs,  etc.,  Immediately  precede  the  Vocabulary. 


COMPLACENT 


456 


COMPLEXEDNESS 


©om  pla'cent  (k#m-pla's?nt),  a.  [L.  complacens  very 
pleasing,  p.  pr.  of  complacere ;  com-  -f-  placere  to  please. 
See  please;  cf.  complaisant.]  1.  Pleasant.  Obs.  Ac  R. 

2.  Satisfied;  esp.,  self-satisfied;  as,  a  complacent  temper  ; 
a  complacent  smile. 

3.  Feeling  or  showing  complaisance. 

They  lookup  with  a  sort  of  complacent  awe  ...  to  kings.  Burke. 
com-pla'cent-ly,  adv.  In  a  complacent  manner, 
com  plain'  (k#m-plan'),  v.  i.  ;  com-plained'  (-pland') ; 
com-plain'ing.  [F.  complaindre ,  LL.  complangere  ;  com- 
-f-  L.  plangere  to  strike,  beat,  to  beat  the  breast  or  head  as 
a  sign  of  grief,  to  lament.  See  plaint.]  1.  To  give  utter¬ 
ance  to  grief,  pain,  discontent,  censure,  regret,  etc.  ;  to  la¬ 
ment  ;  to  murmur  ;  to  find  fault ;  —  commonly  used  with  oj . 

O  loss  of  sight,  of  thee  I  most  complain  !  Milton. 

2.  To  show  suffering  ;  to  be  ailing  ;  —  formerly  also  reflex¬ 
ive;  as,  “  the  horse  complaineth  himself.”  Obs.  or  Dial. 

3.  To  make  a  formal  accusation  ;  to  make  a  charge. 

Now,  Master  Shallow,  you  ’ll  complain  of  me  to  the  king  ?  Shale. 

4.  Fig.  :  To  creak  or  groan,  as  a  timber  or  wheel. 

Syn.—  Repine,  grumble,  deplore,  bewail,  grieve,  murmur. 

com  plain',  v.  t.  Obs.  1.  To  lament ;  to  bewail. 

By  chaste  Lucrece’s  soul  that  late  complain'd 
Her  wrongs  to  us.  Shah. 

2.  To  utter  in  complaint.  Chaucer. 

com  plain',  n.  Complaint.  Obs.  or  Poetic. 
com-plain'ant  (-ant),  n.  [F.  complaignant,  p.  pr.  of  com¬ 
plaindre.']  1.  One  who  makes  complaint. 

Eager  complainants  of  the  dispute.  Collier. 

2.  Law.  The  party  who  makes  the  complaint  in  an  action 
or  proceeding. 

com-plaint'  (ktfm-plant'),  n.  [F.  complainte.  See  com¬ 
plain.]  1.  Expression  of  grief,  regret,  pain,  censure, 
grievance,  or  resentment;  lamentation  ;  murmuring. 

I  poured  out  my  complaint  before  him.  Ps.  cxlii.  2. 
Grievous  complaints  of  you.  Shak. 

2-  A  plaint  or  plaintive  poem. 

Songs,  compleintes ,  roundels,  virelayes.  Chaucer. 

3.  Law.  A  formal  allegation  or  charge  (generally  under 
oath)  against  a  party,  made  or  presented  to  the  appropriate 
court  or  officer,  as  for  a  wrong  done  or  a  crime  committed  ; 
variously  applied,  as  to  :  the  initial  bill  in  proceedings  in 
equity  ;  the  declaration  in  a  common-law  pleading ;  the 
statement  of  claim  under  the  English  practice  acts ;  the 
initial  pleading  under  the  code  practice  in  various  States 
of  the  United  States. 

4.  Cause  or  subject  of  complaint  or  murmuring. 

The  poverty  of  the  clergy  in  England  hath  been  the  complaint 
of  all  who  wish  well  to  the  church.  Swift. 

6.  An  ailment  or  disease  of  the  body. 

One  in  a  complaint  of  his  bowels.  Arbuthnot. 
Syn.  —  Lamentation,  murmuring,  sorrow,  grief ;  disease, 
illness,  disorder,  malady,  ailment, 
com'plai  sance'  (kom'pla-zans' ;  kdm-pla'z&ns ;  277:  see 
note  below ),  n.  [F.  complaisance.  See  complaisant  ;  cf. 
complacence.]  Disposition  to  please  or  oblige ;  act  or 
habit  of  obliging  compliance  with  the  wishes  of  others;  a  de¬ 
portment  indicative  of  a  desire  to  please  ;  courtesy;  civility. 

These  [ladies]  .  .  .  are  by  the  just  complaisance  and  gallantry 
of  our  nation  the  most  powerful  part  of  our  people.  Addison. 
(5^*  The  primary  accent  in  ooth  complaisance  and  com¬ 
plaisant  has  varied  between  the  first  and  the  last  syllable, 
present  usage  apparently  favoring  that  on  the  first,  but  the 
second  accentuation  above  is  now  also  common  for  both. 
Syn.  —  Civility,  courtesy,  urbanity,  suavity,  affability, 
good  breeding.'  See  complacency. 
com'plai-sant' (-zant' ;  see  complaisance),  a.  [F.  complai¬ 
sant,  p.  pr.  of  complaire  to  acquiesce  as  a  favor,  fr.  L.  com- 
placere.  See  complacent.]  Disposed  to  please ;  courte¬ 
ous  ;  obliging  ;  compliant ;  as,  a  complaisant  gentleman. 
There  are  to  whom  my  satire  seems  too  bold  : 

Scarce  to  wise  Peter  complaisant  enough.  Pope. 

Syn.  —  Affable,  gracious,  civil,  polite,  well-bred. 

—  com'plai  sant  ly,  adr.  —  com'plai  sant  ness,  n. 
com'pla  nate  (kom'pld-nat ;  k5m-pla'nat),  a.  [L.  com- 
planatus,  p.  p.  of  complnnure  to  make  plane.  See  plane, 
v.  t.]  Flattened  ;  made  level. 

com'pla-nate  (-nat),  v.  t.  To  make  level ;  to  flatten.  Obs. 
com  pla-na'tlon  (kbm'pld-na'slmn),  7i.  [See  complanate, 
a.]  1.  A  leveling  off  or  flattening  out. 

2.  Math.  The  process  or  result  of  finding  a  plane  area 
equivalent  to  a  given  portion  of  a  curved  surface, 
com  plect'  (kdm-plSkt'),  v.  t.  [L.  complecti.  See  complex, 

а. ]  1.  To  embrace.  Obs. 

2.  To  plait  together  ;  to  interweave, 
com'ple-ment  (k5m'ple-ment),  n.  [L.  complementum :  cf. 
F.  complement.  See  complete,  v.  t.,  and  cf.  compliment.] 

1.  Act  of  completing  or  fulfilling;  accomplishment;  state 
or  fact  of  being  complete.  Obs. 

2.  Her.  Fullness  (of  the  moon);  as,  the  moon  in  her  com- 
plement. 

3.  That  which  fills  up  or  completes;  as  :  a  The  added  word 
or  words  by  which  a  predication  is  made  complete;  as  in, 
they  made  Saul  king  ;  to  set  the  slaves  free  ;  filled  them 
with  terror  ;  it  proved  of  no  use.  b  The  quantity  or  num¬ 
ber  required  to  fill  a  thing  or  make  it  complete;  full  allow¬ 
ance.  c  That  which  is  required  to  supply  a  deficiency,  to 
make  perfect,  or  to  complete  a  symmetrical  whole  ;  one  of 
two  mutually  completing  parts. 

History  is  the  complement  of  poetry. 

Sir  J.  Stephen. 

4.  Full  quantity,  number,  or  amount; 
a  complete  set;  completeness. 

To  exceed  his  complement  and  number 
appointed  him,  which  was  one  hundred 
and  twenty  persons.  Hakluyt. 

б.  Chem.  See  side-chain  theory. 

6.  Naut.  The  whole  force  of  a  vessel ; 
specif.,  Nav .,  the  entire  force  of  offi¬ 
cers  and  crew  allowed  to  a  ship. 

7.  Math,  a  The  amount  of  angle  or 
arc  by  which  a  given  angle  or  arc  falls 
short  of  90°,  or,  in  earlier  usage,  of 
a  multiple  of  90°.  b  Of  a  logarithm, 
the  numerical  amount  by  which  the 
logarithm  falls  short  of  10. 


8.  Music .  The  interval  required  with  a  given  interval  to 
complete  the  octave  ;  as,  the  fourth  is  the  complement  of 
the  fifth,  the  sixth  of  the  third. 

9.  Something  added  for  ornamentation  ;  an  accessory.  Obs. 

Vain  art  or  curious  complements.  Spenser. 

10.  A  quality  or  accomplishment  of  a  “finished  ”  gentle¬ 
man.  Obs. 

11.  A  ceremonial  observance  ;  a  compliment.  Obs. 

Syn.  — Complement,  supplement.  A  complement  is  that 
which  makes  up  or  supplies  a  deficiency ;  it  frequently  im¬ 
plies  two  things  which  mutually  complete  each  other  and 
together  constitute  a  whole  ;  as,  Norman  refinement  and 
flexibility  are  the  complement ,  in  the  English  vocabulary, 
of  its  Saxon  homeliness  and  strength.  Supplement,  as  here 
compared  (see  appendix),  implies  an  addition  to  that  which 
has  already  relative  completeness  ;  it  does  not  imply,  like 
complement ,  a  mutual  dependence  of  the  parts ;  as,  foreign 
travel  is  a  profitable  supplement  to  a  collegiate  education. 
A  corresponding  distinction  holds  between  complementary 
and  sup2dementary. 

I  .  .  .  conceived  the  Rev.  Mr.  Wilbur,  who  should  express  the 
more  cautious  element  of  the  New  England  character  and  its  ped¬ 
antry,  aB  Mr.  Biglow  should  serve  for  its  nomely  common  sense 
vivified  and  heated  by  conscience.  The  parson  was  to  be  the 
comjilement  rather  than  the  antithesis  of  his  parishioner.  Lowell. 
complement  of  a  parallelogram,  Geom..  a  gnomon.  —  c.  of  a 
star’s  altitude,  Astron .,  the  angular  distance  of  the  star  from 
the  zenith.  —  c.  of  the  dew  point,  Meteor. :  the  number  of  de¬ 
grees  that  must  be  added  to  the  dew  point  to  make  it  coiu- 
cide  with  the  temperature  of  the  air. 

COm'ple-menV  (kom'ple-ment'  ;  kbm'ple-mgut' ;  277),  v.  t. 

1.  To  supply  a  lack ;  to  supplement. 

2.  v.t.  &  i'  =  compliment.  Obs. 

com  ple-men'tal  (kom'ple-mSn'tal),  a.  1.  Of  the  nature 
of,  or  pertaining  to,  a  complement. 

Royal  assents  to  laws  are  no  ways  essential  .  .  .  but  rather  a 
complemental  ceremony.  Prynne. 

2.  Accomplished  ;—  of  persons.  Obs. 

3.  Ceremonious  ;  complimentary.  Obs. 
complemental  air,  Physiol.,  the  quantity  of  air  (averaging 
10U  cubic  inches)  which  can  be  drawn  into  the  lungs  by  the 
deepest  possible  inspiration  in  addition  to  that  which  is  in¬ 
troduced  in  ordinary  breathing.  —  c.  males,  Zool.,  peculiar 
small  males  living  parasitically  on  the  ordinary  hermaph¬ 
rodite  individuals  of  certain  barnacles. 

—  comple-men'tal-ly,  adv.  —  com'ple-men'tal-ness,  7i. 
com  pie  raen'ta  rism  (-td-riz’m),  n.  The  relation  or  the 
occurrence  of  complementaries. 

com  pie  men'ta  ry  (-rT),  a.  1.  Serving  to  fill  out  or  com¬ 
plete  ;  as,  complementary  numbers. 

2.  Mutually  supplying  each  other's  lack. 

3.  Peti'og.  Designating  sets  of  small  bodies  of  igneous 
rock  (commonly  dikes)  of  varying  composition  which  ac¬ 
company  large  masses  from  which  they  were  derived  by 
differentiation,  and  which  have  in  total,  when  combined, 
the  same  chemical  composition  as  these  masses, 
complementary  afterimage.  See  afterimage.  —  c.  air.  Physiol. 
=  complemental  air.  —  c.  angles  or  arcs,  Math.,  two  angles 
or  arcs  whose  sum  is  a  right  angle  or  quadrant.  —  c.  color 
or  colour.  See  color,  n.,  1.  —  c.  determinant.  Math.  See  minor 
determinant.  —  c.  extents  or  surfaces,  in  n  -dimensional  space, 
Math.,  any  two  extents  or  surfaces  the  sum  of  whose  di¬ 
mensions  equals  n  ;  as  a  line  and  a  plane  in  ordinary  space, 
a  line  and  aline  in  a  plane,  etc.  —  c.  function,  Ma th.,  the 
primitive  of  a  subsidiary  differential  equation,  whose 
right  member  is  0,  which  must  be  added  to  any  particu¬ 
lar  integral  of  the  same  equation  with  the  right  member 
not  0,  to  obtain  the  primitive  of  this  latter  equation.  —  c. 
males.  =  complemental  males.  — c.  minors.  Math .,  the  two 
determinants  formed  by  the  constituents  (taken  in  order) 
that  are  respectively  struck  out  twice  or  not  struck  out 
at  all  in  striking  out  the  same  number  of  rows  and  of 
columns  in  a  determinant.  See  determinant.  —  c.  modulus, 
Math.,  the  magnitude  k'  such  that  £2  +  A'2  =  1 ;  —  so  called 
because  if  k  =  sin  i  x  (as  commonly),  then  k\=  cos  $  x.  —  c. 
operations,  Math.,  two  operations  such  that  if  either  turns 
the  form  F  into  F\  the  other  turns  F'  into  F.  —  c.  parallel¬ 
ogram.  See  gnomon,  3.  —  c.  set,  Math.,  the  set  of  all  points 
of  an  interval  that  ao  not  belong  to  a  certain  closed  set. 

com  ple  men'ta-ry,  n. ;  pi.  -ries  (-riz).  [See  complimen¬ 
tary.]  1.  One  skilled  in  accomplishments.  Obs. 

2.  That  which  is  complementary,  as  a  color  or  image, 
com  plete'  (ktfm-plet' ;  formerly  often  accented  com'plete, 
as  in  Shakespeare),  a.  [L.  completus,  p.  p.  of  complere  to 
fill  up;  com--\-plere  to  fill.  See  full,  a.;  cf.  comply, 
complin.]  1.  Filled  up ;  with  no  part,  item,  or  element 
lacking;  free  from  deficiency;  entire;  perfect;  consum¬ 
mate.  “  Complete  perfections.”  Milton. 

Ye  are  complete  in  him.  Col.  ii.  10. 

That  thou,  dead  corse,  again  in  complete  steel 

Revisit'st  thus  the  glimpses  of  the  inoon.  Shak. 

2.  Brought  to  an  end  or  to  a  final  or  intended  condition; 
concluded  ;  completed  ;  as,  the  edifice  is  complete. 

This  course  of  vanity  almost  complete.  Prior. 

3.  Perfectly  equipped  or  skilled ;  accomplished,  as  in  an 
art  or  pursuit ;  as,  “  The  Com  pleat  Angler.”  Walton. 
4  Bot.  Having  all  the  parts  or  organs  which  belong  to  it 
or  to  the  typical  form  ;  — said  of  a  flower  having  calyx, 
corolla,  androecium,  and  gynoecium. 

Syn.  —  Entire,  perfect,  total.  See  whole. 
complete  annuity.  See  annuity,  2. —  c.  branch  of  a  curve.  Math., 
any  branch  of  a  curve  conceived  as  continuous  through  in¬ 
finity.  —  c.  corporation.  See  corporation.  —  c.  dyadic,  Math., 
one  not  reducible  to  the  sum  of  less  than  three  dyads.  — 
c.  equation,  Math.,  one  containing  all  positive  integral 
powers  of  the  unknown,  lower  than  the  highest.  —  c.  fer¬ 
tilizer,  Agric.,  any  fertilizer  which  contains  available  phos¬ 
phorus,  nitrogen,  and  potassium,  three  of  the  elements  es¬ 
sential  to  plant  growth.  —  c.  group,  Math.,  one  that  admits 
of  no  contragredient  isomorphism  and  has  no  self-conju¬ 
gate  operations  besides  identity.  —  c.  integral.  Math.,  of 
a  partial  differential  equation  (1)  of  the  first  order,  a  solu¬ 
tion  that  contains  as  many  arbitrary  constants  as  there  are 
independent  variables  ;  (2)  of  higher  order,  the  most  gen¬ 
eral  relation  connecting  the  variables  that  on  substitution, 
with  its  derivatives,  in  the  equation  satisfies  it  identi¬ 
cally.  —  c.  linkage.  See  linkage,  n.,  3.  —  c.  pair.  Kinematics, 
a  closed  pair.  — c.  primitive.  Math.,  the  complete  integral, 
regarded  as  source  of  the  differential  equation.  —  c.  quad¬ 
rilateral,  Geom.,  the  figure  determined  oy  four  lines;  a 
tetragram.  It  has  four  sides,  as  AB,  BC,  CD,  DA,  and 


Complement,  7  a  : 
Angle  A  CB  =  (HP. 
Angle  A  CD  and  arc 
AD  are  the  comple¬ 
ments  respectively 
of  angle  D CB  anil 
arc  DB ,  and  vice 
versa. 


three  diagonals,  as  A  C ,  HD,  EF,  called  axes,  which  cut. 


each  two  the  other,  harmoni¬ 
cally  in  three  centers,  xxx,  one 
it  may  be,  or  two  (as  in  case  of 
a  square)  at  infinity, 
com  plete'  (kdm-plet/),  v.  t. ; 
com-plet'ed  (-plet'Sd) ;  com¬ 
pleting  (-plet'Tng).  To  bring 
to  a  state  of  entirety  or  perfec¬ 
tion  ;  to  perfect ;  to  furnish  or 
equip  fully  ;  to  fulfill ;  finish  ; 
as,  to  complete  a  task. 

And,  to  complete  her  bliss,  a  fool 
for  mate.  Pope. 

Syn. —Perform,  execute,  ter- 


Complete  Quadrilateral. 


minate,  conclude,  finish,  end,  fill  up,  achieve,  realize,  ef¬ 
fect,  consummate,  accomplish,  effectuate,  fulfill,  bring  to 
pass.  See  close,  v.  t. 

com  ple'tion  (-ple'slian),  n.  [L.  completio  a  filling,  a  ful¬ 
fillment.]  1.  Act  or  process  of  making  complete  ;  the  get¬ 
ting  through  to  the  end  ;  as,  the  completion  of  an  under¬ 
taking,  an  education,  a  service. 

The  completion  of  some  repairs.  I  rescott. 

2.  State  of  being  complete  ;  fulfillment ;  realization. 

Predictions  receiving  their  completion  in  Christ.  South. 
com-ple'tive  (-ttv),  a.  [L.  completivus :  cf.  F.  completij .] 
Making  complete.  —  com-ple'tive-ly,  adv. 

I!  conPple-tO'ri-um  (kom'ple-to'n-am),  n. ;  pi.  -toria  (-a). 
[L.]  Reel,  a  =  complin,  b  An  anthem  in  the  Ambro¬ 
sian  liturgy  sung  at  lauds  and  vespers, 
com-ple'to-ry  (kdin-ple'to-n),  n. ;  pi.  -ries  (-rtz).  [L. 

completoi'ium.]  1.  Eccl.  =  complin. 

2.  That  which  affords  completion, 
com-ple'to-ry,  a.  Serving  to  complete. 

Completory  of  ancient  presignifications.  Barrow . 

com'plex  (kom'plgks),  a.  [L.  complexus ,  p.  p.  of  complecti 
to  entwine  around,  comprise ;  com — |-  plectere  to  twist, 
akin  to  plicareto  fold.  See  plait,  n.]  1.  Composed  of  two 
or  more  parts  ;  composite  ;  not  simple;  as,  a  complex  being. 

Ideas  thus  made  up  of  several  simple  ones  put  together,  I  call 
compter;  such  as  beauty,  gratitude,  a  man.  Locke. 

2  Involving  many  parts  ;  complicated;  intricate. 

When  the  actual  motions  of  the  heavens  are  calculated  in  the 
best  possible  way,  the  process  is  difficult  and  complex.  Whewell. 
Syn.  —  Implicated,  entangled,  twisted,  interlaced,  mazy, 
perplexed.  —  Complex,  complicated,  intricate,  involved 
agree  in  expressing  an  interrelation  of  elements  or  parts. 
An  object  is  complex  wrhen  it  is  made  up  of  interrelated  or 
interacting  parts  (cf .  compound,  under  aggregate)  ;  as,  the 
comjdex  mechanism  of  a  watch ;  it  is  complicated  when  the 
interconnection  or  arrangement  of  the  parts  is  difficult  to 
trace  or  understand  ;  as,  a  complicated  problem  in  mathe¬ 
matics;  it  is  intricate  when,  from  the  interwinding  or 
reticulation  of  its  parts,  it  is  perplexing  or  hard  to  follow 
out ;  as,  the  intricate  tracery  of  an  arabesque  ;  it  is  involved 
when  its  parts  are  thought  of  as  intertwined,  pr  as  return¬ 
ing  in  some  fashion  upon  themselves ;  as,  the  involved  pat¬ 
terns  of  sailors’  or  heraldic  knots ;  an  involved  sentence  or 
argument.  The  same  object  may  often  be  regarded  from 
more  than  one  of  the  above  points  of  view ;  as,  a  sailor’s 
knot  may  be  intricate  and  complicated ,  as  well  as  involved  ; 
a  network  of  railroad  tracks  may  be  complicated  as  well  as 
intricate,  though  not  involved. 

Almost  the  whole  mass  of  the  heart  is  made  up  of  .  .  .  muscu¬ 
lar  fibers,  which  have  a  very  remarkable  and  complex  arrange¬ 
ment.  .  .  .  Huxley. 

[Hugo]  has  set  before  himself  the  task  of  realizing,  in  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  romance,  much  of  the  involution  of  our  complicated 
lives.  Stevenson. 

He  [Leonardo]  wasted  many  days  in  curious  tricks  of  design, 
seeming  to  lose  himself  in  the  spinning  of  intricate  devices  of  lines 
and  colors.  ,  W.  Pater. 

Involved  enigmas  and  riddles.  Sir  T.  Browne. 
complex  division,  Math.,  division  of  a  complex  magnitude.  — 
c.  ether,  Chem.  See  ether,  3.  —  c.  fraction,  a  fraction  having 
a  fraction  or  mixed  number  in  the  numerator  or  denom¬ 
inator  or  in  each.  —  c.  function,  Math.,  a  function  of  the 
complex  variable.  —  c.  harmonic  function.  See  harmonic 
function.  —  c.  integer.  Math.,  a  complex  number,  a  -f  ib, 
w'here  a  and  b  are  real  integers.  —  c.  number,  Math.,  specif  ., 
an  expression  of  the  form  a  -f  ib,  where  a  and  b  are  ordi¬ 
nary  real  numbers  and  i  is  the  so-called  imaginary  unit 
V=l,  defined  by  i  .  i  =  —  1 ;  generally,  any  similar  alge¬ 
braic  expression x  as  ai  +  bj  +  ck  +  .  .  .  ,  compounded  of 
disparate  units,  i,  j,  k,  etc.  —  c.  plane,  Math.,  the  plane  of 
the  complex  variable  z  =  x  4-  iy,  on  w’hich  every  point  cor¬ 
responds  to  a  pair  of  values  of  x  and  y,  while  every  such 
pair  corresponds  to  a  point.  —  c.  reaction  time.  See  reac¬ 
tion  time.  —  c.  salt,  Chem.,  a  salt  formed  by  the  union  of 
simpler  salts  and  yielding  ions  more  complex  than  theirs. 
—  c.  sentence,  Gram.,  a  sentence  having  one  principal 
and  one  or  more  subordinate  clauses  (see  clause)  ;  as  in 
“  The  temple  of  God  is  holy,  which  temple  ye  are  ”  (1  Cor. 
iii.  17) ;  “  Blessed  are  the  meek,  for  they  shall  inherit  the 
earth  ”  {Matt.  v.  5) ;  —  sometimes  extended  to  include  also 
the  compound  sentence.  —  c.  singularity,  Math.,  a  singu¬ 
larity  due  to  coincident  tangents  meeting  the  curve  in 
more  than  three  points.  —  c.  syllogism,  Logic,  a  chain  syl¬ 
logism,  or  sorites.  — c.  unit.  Math.,  a  complex  number  a  + 
ib,  whose  modulus  or  absolute  value,  *ja*+b*,  is  1.  It  is 
represented  by  a  point  on  the  unit  circle  about  the  origin. 
— c.  variable,  Math.,  a  variable  compounded  of  real  and  imag¬ 
inary  parts,  as  x  -f-  iy,  commonly  depicted  on  a  plane  by 
that  point  whose  rectangular  Cartesian  coordinates  are  x 
and  y,  all  real  numbers  being  laid  off  on  the  X  axis  and  all 
pure  imaginaries  or  /-numbers  on  the  Y axis ;  —  sometimes 
called  affix  of  the  point. 

com'plex,  n.  [L.  complexus.]  1.  Assemblage  of  related 
things;  a  whole  made  up  of  complicated  or  interrelated 
parts. 

This  parable  of  the  wedding  supper  comprehends  in  it  the 
whole  complex  of  all  the  blessings  and  privileges  exhibited  by 
the  gospel.  Soutn. 

2.  Gram.  A  complex  sentence. 

3.  Math.  An  assemblage  in  space  of  forms  of  any  kind  that 
fulfill  one  condition  ;  esp.,  a  triple  infinity  of  lines,  whose 
coordinates  therefore  fulfill  a  single  condition.  All  the 
intersections  of  mutual  perpendicular  planes  tangent  to  a 
quadric  form  a  complex  of  lines. 

complexes  in  involution.  Math.  See  orthogonal  complexes. 
com  plex'  (ktfm-plSks'),  v.  t.  ;  com-plexed'  (-plSkst') ;  com- 
plex'ing.  [See  complex,  a.]  To  make  complex  or  make 
into  a  complex  ;  to  make  up  by  mingling. 


com  pla-cen'tial(  k5m/pld-s£n'- 
shdl),  a.  Obs.  or  R.  a  Marked 
by,  causing,  or  showing.compla- 
cence.  “ Complacential  love.” 
Baxter,  b  Complaisant.  —  com  - 
pla-cen'tial-ly,  adv. 
com-plain'a-ble,  a.  See -able. 
com-plaind'.  Complained.  Ref. 
Sp.  [plains.  I 

com  plain'er,  n.  One  that  com- 1 


com-plain'ing-ly,  adv.  of  com¬ 
plaining,  p.  pr. 

com-plain'ing-ness.H.  See-NESS. 
com-plaint'' ful,  a.  See  -ful. 
complain 'tive,  a.  [Cf.  OF. 
complaint  if.]  Prone  to  com¬ 
plain.  Rare.  —  com-plain'tive- 
ness,  ».  Rare. 

com-pla'nar,  a.  SeecoPLANAR. 
corn-plane',  f  complain. 


corn-plane',  v.  t.  To  compla¬ 
nate.  Obs. 

com-plant',  v.  t.  [LL.  com- 
plantare  :  cf.  OF.  comptanter.] 
To  plant  together ;  graft  upon. 
Obs.  —  con^plan-ta'tion.n.  Obs. 
com'ple,  v.  t.  [OF.  complir, 
compter.]  To  accomplish.  Obs. 
com-please'  (ktfm-plez'),  v.  t. 
[F.  complaire.  Cf.  please.]  To 


gratify  ;  to  delight.  Obs. 
com-pleat'.  complete. 
compleccioun.  4*  complexion. 
com-plect'ed,  a.  Complexioned. 
Dial.  U.  S. 

com-plect'ed,  p.  a.  Interwoven, 
com-plec'tion,  n.  Rare  var  of 

COMPLEXION. 

com-pleet'.  +  complete. 
compleigne.  complain. 


compleine.  7*  complain. 
compleinte.  f  complaint. 
conrple  men'ta-ri-ne88,  n.  See 
-ness.  [complements.  I 

com'ple-ment  er.  n.  One  that| 
com'ple-ment-oid,  n.  Physiol. 
Chem.  See  side-chain  theory. 
com-plet'ed  (k  0  m-pl  e  t'S  d), 
pret.  tf  p.  p.  of  complete.  — 
com  plet'ed  ness,  n. 


completely,  adv.  of  com¬ 
plete. 

com-plete'ment.  n.  [Cf.  F.  com- 
pldtement.]  See -M  ENT. 
complete'nesB,  n.  See-NESS. 
com-plet'er  (kdm-plet'6r),  n. 
One  that  completes. 
com-plexed'tkdm-plgkstO.pr^. 
fir  of  complex- com-plex'- 

ed-ness  (kf3m-pl6k'sPd-nCs),  n. 


ale,  senate,  c&re,  ftm,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofa ;  eve,  $vent,  find,  reefint,  maker;  ice,  ill;  old,  6bey,  orb,  5dd,  sSft,  connect ;  use,  unite,  Grn,  up,  circus,  menu  ; 

U  Foreign  Word.  f  Obsolete  Variant  of.  +  combined  with.  =  equals. 
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com  plexion  (kdm-plSk'sh&n),  n.  [F.  complexion ,  fr.  L. 
complexio.  See  complex,  a .]  1.  The  combiuatiou  in  a  cer¬ 
tain  proportion  of  the  Qualities,  hot ,  cold,  moists  dry ,  sup¬ 
posed  in  medieval  physiology  and  natural  philosophy  to 
determine  the  nature  of  a  body,  plant,  etc. ;  also,  the  analo¬ 
gous  combination  of  the  four  bodily  humors.  Obs.  or  Hist. 

2.  Constitution  or  habit  of  body  or  mind  so  determined  ; 
the  temperament,  habitude,  or  natural  disposition  ;  char¬ 
acter  ;  nature. 

If  hia  complexion  incline  him  to  melancholy.  Milton. 
It  is  the  complexion  of  them  all  to  leave  the  dam.  Shak. 


The  whole  complexion  of  thought  and  language  on  ethical 
subjects  alters  on  crossing  the  line  from  heathendom  to  Christcn- 
dom.  j,  Martineau. 

3.  The  color  or  hue  of  the  skin,  esp.  of  the  face  ;  —  former¬ 


ly  thought  of  as  indicating  the  bodily  temperament.  Cf. 

BLOND,  BRUNET. 

Tall  was  her  stature,  her  complexion  dark.  Wordsworth. 
Between  the  pale  complexion  of  true  love, 

And  the  red  glow  of  scorn  and  proud  disdain.  Shale. 
4.  General  appearance  or  aspect ;  as,  the  complexion  of  the 
sky  ;  the  complexion  of  the  news. 

6.  Complexity  or  act  of  making  complex  ;  a  combination 
or  complex.  Obs. 

This  paragraph  is  ...  a  complexion  of  sophisms.  Coleridge. 
com  plex'ion,  v.  t.  1.  To  compose.  Obs. 

2.  To  give  a  color  or  complexion  to  ;  to  tinge, 
com  plex'ion  al  (-al),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  complexion  of 
body  or  mind.  —  com  plex'ion  al  ly,  adv.  Bare. 
com-plex'ion-a-ry  (ktfni-plSk'shan-a-rT),  a.  Pertaining  to 
the  complexion  or  to  the  care  of  it.  Rare.  Jer.  Taylor. 
com  plex'ioned  (-shwnd),  a.  Having  a  certain  complexion  ; 

—  often  used  in  composition  ;  as,  dark-complexioned. 

A  flower  is  the  beat-complex ioned  grass.  Fuller. 
com-plex'i-ty  (ktfm-pl8k'si-tT),  n.;  pi.  -ties  (-tiz).  [Cf.  F. 
complexity.]  1.  State  of  being  complex  in  nature  or  struc¬ 
ture  ;  compositeness  ;  intricacy  ;  entanglement. 

The  objects  of  society  are  of  the  greatest  possible  complexity. 

Burke. 

2.  That  which  is  complex  ;  an  intricacy  ;  a  complication. 

Many-corridored  complexities 
Of  Arthur’s  palace.  Tennyson. 

com-plex'ns  {-bus),  n.  ;  L.  pi.  complexus.  [L.,  an  embrac¬ 
ing.]  1.  A  complex;  an  aggregate  of  parts;  a  complication. 
2.  Anal.  A  broad  muscle  of  the  back  of  the  neck,  arising 
from  the  lower  cervical  and  upper  dorsal  vertebras  and  in¬ 
serted  between  the  curved  lines  of  the  occipital  bone, 
com  pli'a  ble  (k5m-pli'a-b’l),  a.  Capable  of  bending  or 
yielding ;  apt  to  yield  ;  compliant  ;  accordant. 

Another  compilable  mind.  Milton. 

—  com  pli'a  ble  ness,  >i.  —  com-pli'a  bly,  adv. 
com-pli'ance  (-ans),  n.  [See  comply.]  1.  Act  or  practice  of 

complying  :  a  Civility  ;  accord  ;  agreement.  Obs.  b  A  yield¬ 
ing,  as  to  a  desire,  demand,  or  proposal ;  conformity. 

What  compliances  will  remove  dissension  ?  Swift. 

Ready  compliance  with  the  wishes  of  his  people  Macaulay. 
2.  A  disposition  to  yield  to  others ;  complaisance. 

A  man  of  few  words  and  of  great  compliance.  Clarendon. 
Syn.  —  Concession,  submission,  consent,  obedience,  per¬ 
formance,  execution,  acquiescence,  assent, 
com  pli'an  cy  (-dn-st),  n.  Compliance  ;  compliant  disposi¬ 
tion  or  quality.  Goldsmith. 

COm-pli'ant  (-ant),  a.  Yielding  ;  complaisant ;  pliant ;  sub¬ 
missive.  “  The  compliant  boughs.”  Milton. 

Syn.  —  See  obedient. 

com'pli-ca-cy  (kSm'plT-kd-sT),  n.  ;  pi.  -cies(-sTz).  1.  State 
or  quality  of  being  complicate  or  intricate.  Mitford. 

2.  A  complicated  thing. 

com'pll-cate  (-kat),  a.  [L.  complicatus ,  p.  p.  of  complicate 
to  fold  together;  com-  -J- plicate.  See  complex,  a.]  1.  Com¬ 
plex  ;  complicated  ;  involved. 

How  complicate ,  how  wonderful  is  man  !  Young. 

2.  a  Bot.  =  conduplicate.  b  Zool.  Folded  longitudi¬ 
nally  one  or  more  times  ;  —  said  of  insects’  wings, 
com'pll-cate  (-kat),  v.  t.  ;  com'pli-cat'ed  (-kat'gd) ;  com'- 
pli-cat'ino  (-kat'Tng).  1.  To  fold  or  twist  together ;  to 
combine  intimately  or  intricately  ;  to  make  complex ;  to 
combine  or  associate  so  as  to  make  intricate  or  difficult. 
When  the  disease  is  complicated  with  other  diseases.  Arbuthnot. 

2.  To  form  by  combination  or  complication.  Obs. 
com'pll-cate,  v.  i.  To  become  complicated. 

com'pll  cat  ed  (-kat/6d),/>.  a.  Consisting  of  parts  intricately 
combined  or  associated;  difficult  of  separation,  analysis, 
solution,  or  the  like  ;  complex. 

Nor  can  his  complicated  sinews  fail.  Young. 

Avarice  and  luxury  very  often  become  one  complicated  prin¬ 
ciple  of  action.  Addison. 

Syn.  —  See  complex. 

complicated  fracture.  Surg.  See  fracture,  n. 

—  com'pli-cat'ed  ly,  adv.  —  com'pll  cat'ed-ness,  n. 
com  pli-ca'tion  (-ka'shan),  n.  [L.  complicatio :  cf .  F.  com¬ 
plication.]  1.  Act  or  process  of  complicating,  or  state  of 
being  complicated  ;  intricate  or  confused  relation  of  parts  ; 
a  complicated  matter  or  structure;  entanglement;  com¬ 
plexity  ;  a  complexus. 

A  complication  of  diseases.  Macaulay. 

Through  and  beyond  these  dark  complications  of  the  present, 
the  New  England  founders  looked  to  the  great  necessities  of  fu¬ 
ture  times.  Palfrey. 

2-  Med.  A  disease  or  diseases,  or  adventitious  circum¬ 
stances  or  conditions,  coexistent  with  and  modifying  a  pri¬ 
mary  disease,  but  not  necessarily  connected  with  it. 

3.  Psychol.  An  idea  or  perception  consisting  of  a  combina¬ 
tion  of  elements,  yet  appearing  in  consciousness  as  single. 

com'pllce  (kbm'plTs),  ii .  [F.,  fr.  L.  complex ,  - plicis , 

closely  connected  with  one,  confederate  ;  akin  to  compli¬ 
cate.  See  complicate,  a.  ;  cf.  accomplice.]  An  associate 
or  accomplice  ;  esp.,  an  accomplice  in  crime.  Archaic. 

To  quell  the  rebels  and  their  complices.  Shak. 

com-pllc'l-tous  (ktfm-plTs'T-tas),  a.  Having,  or  guilty  of, 
complicity. 

com-plic'i-ty  (-T-tT),  n. ;  pi.  -ties  (-tTz).  [F.  complicite .] 

1.  State  of  being  aa  accomplice  ;  participation  in  guilt. 

2.  Complexity. 


com-plex'ion-a  bly,  adv.  Com- 
plexionally.  Obs.  fif  R. 
com-plex'ion-ist,  n.  One  who 
treats  the  complexion  ;  a  facial 
dermatologist. 

com  plex'ion-less,  a.  See -less. 
com-plex'ive,  a.  [L .  comnlexi- 
rus.]  Comprehensive.  Obs.— 
com -plex'ive-ly,  adv.  Obs. 
conrplex-ly,  adv.  of  complex. 
com'plex-ness,  n.  See  -ness. 
com-plex'ure,  n.  Complexion 
or  constitution  ;  nature.  Obs. 


com-pli'ant,  n.  One  who  com¬ 

plies.  Obs.  [ant.  I 

com -pli'ant-ly,  adv. of  compli-| 
conrpli-cant  (k5m'plT-ktfnt).m 
[L.  complicans,  p.  pr.|  Zool. 
Overlapping  ;  —  said  of  the  ely¬ 
tra  of  certain  beetles, 
com'pli-cate.  n.  A  complica¬ 
tion.  Rare.  [plicate.  I 

com'pli-cate-ly,  a  d  v.  of  com-| 
com'pli-cate-ness,  n.  See -ness. 
com'pli-ca-tive  ( k  5  m'p  1  T-k  fi¬ 
tly),  a.  Tending  or  suited  to 


com'pll-xnent  (k5m'plT-m?nt),  n.  [F.  compliment ,  It. 
complimento ,  fr.  complire  to  compliment,  finish,  suit,  fr. 
Sp.  cumplir  to  complete,  accomplish,  perform  what  is  due, 
be  courteous,  fr.  L.  complete  to  fill  up.  See  complete  ; 
cf.  complement.]  1.  A  ceremonious  expression,  by  word 
or  act,  of  approbation,  regard,  confidence,  civility,  or  ad¬ 
miration  ;  a  flattering  speech  or  attention. 

Tedious  waste  of  time,  to  sit  and  hear 

So  many  hollow  compliments  and  lies.  Milton. 

2.  A  ceremonious  greeting;  a  formal  respect;  —  usually 
pi.  ;  as,  to  send  one’s  compliments  to  a  friend. 

3.  A  complimentary  gift;  a  gratuity.  A  rchaic  or  Dial.  Eng. 
Syn.  —  Praise,  commendation,  encomium  ;  blandishment, 
obsequiousness,  servility,  sycophancy.  —  Compliment, 
flattery,  adulation.  A  compliment  is  a  courteous  ex¬ 
pression  of  commendation,  and  may  be  either  sincere  or 
merely  formal  ;  as,  “  In  the  noble  dedication  ...  to  the 
Duchess  of  Ormond  we  have  an  example  of  Dryden’s  most 
polished  and  magnificent  style  in  elaborate  personal  com¬ 
pliment91  (JE.  W.  Gosse)  ;  “We  are  not  so  fond  of  paying 
compliments  ”  {Fielding).  Flattery  is  never  sincere  ;  it 
plays  upon  self-love  or  vanity  by  means  of  artful  or  ob¬ 
sequious  praise;  as,  “ Intoxicating  with  compliment  .  .  . 
that  you  in  return  may  gild  w  ith  Jiattery  ”  ( Beaconsfield )  ; 
“  When  one  is  flagging,  a  little  praise  (if  it  can  be  had  gen¬ 
uine  and  unadulterated  by  Jiattery ,  which  is  as  difficult  to 
come  by  as  the  genuine  mountain  dew)  is  a  cordial  after 
all  ”  (Scott).  Adulation  is  servile  and  fulsome  flattery  ; 
as,  “  Willoughby’s  comportment  while  the  showers  of  ad¬ 
ulation  drenched  him  might  be  likened  to  the  composure 
of  Indian  gods  undergoing  worship  ”  IG.  Meredith)  ;  “  No 
adulation  was  too  fulsome  for  her,  no  flattery  of  her  beauty 
too  gross  ”  ( J .  R.  Green).  See  encomium,  fawn. 
compliments  of  the  season,  compliments  appropriate  to  the 
time  or  occasion,  as  to  Christmas  or  a  birthday. 

cotn'pli  merit'  (kSm'plT-mgnt' ;  k5m'plT-mSnt' ;  277),?’././ 
com'pli-ment'ed  ;  com'pli-ment'ing.  [Cf.  F.  complin, en¬ 
ter.]  1.  To  greet,  flatter,  or  gratify,  by  formal  expression 
of  approbation,  respect,  congratulation,  etc. ;  to  make  or 
pay  a  compliment  to. 

Monarchs  should  their  inward  soul  disguise  ;  .  .  . 

Should  compliment  their  foes  and  shun  their  friends.  Prior. 
2.  To  present  (one)  with  something  by  way  of  civility  or 
compliment. 

Syn.  —  Praise,  flatter,  adulate,  commend, 
com'pll  ment',  v.  i.  To  use  formal  civility  of  word  or  act ; 
to  pass  conventional  expressions  of  flattery  or  respect. 

I  make  the  interlocutors,  upon  occasion,  compliment  with  one 
another.  Boyle. 

com  pli-men'tal  (-mgn'ttfl),  a.  1.  Formal.  Obs. 

2.  Complimentary.  Archaic. 

Complimental  phraseB,  and  such  froth.  Sir  H.  Wotton. 

—  com'pll  men'tal  ly,  adv.  —  com  pli-men'tal-ness,  n. 
com  pll  men'ta  ry  (-td-rT),  a.  1.  Expressive  of  regard  or 
praise  ;  of  the  nature  of,  or  containing,  a  compliment ;  as, 
a  complimentary  remark  ;  a  complimentary  ticket. 

2.  Given  to,  or  using,  compliment ; —  of  persons, 
com'plln  )  (kbm'plTn),  n.  [ME.  compile ,  OF.  compile ,  F. 
com'pllne  I  complies ,  pi.,  fr.  LL.  completa  (prop.  fem.  of 
L.  completus)  the  religious  exercise  which  completes  and 
closes  the  service  of  the  day.  See  complete.]  Eccl.  The 
last  division  of  the  Roman  Catholic  breviary  ;  the  seventh 
and  last  of  the  canonical  hours  of  the  Western  Church  ;  the 
last  prayer  of  the  day,  to  be  said  after  sunset. 

The  custom  of  godly  men  hath  been  to  shut  up  the  evening 
with  a  complin  of  prayer  at  nine  of  the  night.  Hammond. 

com'plot  (kbm'plSt),  n.  [F.  complot ,  in  OF.  also  a  throng  ; 
of  uncertain  origin.  Cf.  plot.]  A  plotting  together  ;  a 
confederacy  in  some  covert  design  ;  a  conspiracy. 

I  know  their  complot  is  to  have  my  life.  Shak. 

corn-plot'  (ktfm-pl5t'),  v.  t.  &  i.  ;  com-plot'ted  ;  com-plot'- 
tino.  [Cf .  F.  comploter.  ]  To  plot  or  plan  together ;  to  con¬ 
spire  ;  to  join  in  a  secret  design.  —  com-plot'ment,  n.  Obs. 
Corn'plu  ten'sian  (k5m'ploo-tSn'shan  ;  -st-dn  ;  243),  a. 
[L.  complutensis.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  Complutum  (a  city 
near  Madrid),  now  Alcala  de  Henares  ;  as,  the  Compluten - 
sian  Polyglot  or  Bible.  See  polyglot. 
com-plu'vi  um  (k5m-ploo'vT-am  ;  243),  n. ;  pi.  -via  (-d). 
[L.]  Rom.  Antiq.  A  square  opening  in  the  roof  of  the 
atrium  (which  see)  towards  which  the  roof  sloped,  and 
through  which  the  rain  fell  into  the  impluvium,  or  cistern, 
com  ply'  (ktfm-pll'),  v.  t.  ;  com-pliei/  (-plid') ;  com-ply'- 
ing.  [Cf.  L.  complicare  to  fold  up.  See  ply.]  To  infold  ; 
to  embrace.  Obs.  ct*  R.  Hetrick. 

com  ply',  v.  i.  [Perh.  formed  fr.  compliment ,  influenced 
by  ply ,  pliant ,  which  are  of  different  origin  :  cf.  It.  com¬ 
plire  to  compliment,  finish,  suit.  See  compliment,  com¬ 
plete.]  1.  To  be  ceremoniously  courteous  ;  to  make  one’s 
compliments.  Obs.  Shak. 

2.  To  yield,  accord,  agree,  or  acquiesce  ;  to  accommodate 
or  adapt  one’s  self  (or  itself)  ;  to  consent  or  conform  ;  — 
usually  followed  by  with  (formerly  also  by  to  or  an  infini¬ 
tive),  and  now  restricted  to  complying  with  desires,  re¬ 
quirements,  conditions,  and  the  like. 

They  did  servilely  comply  with  the  people.  Tillotson. 
lie  that  complies  against  his  will 
Is  of  his  own  opinion  still.  Hudibras. 

Syn.  —  See  conform. 

com  ply',  v.  t.  [See  comply,  v.  i.]  Obs.  1.  To  fulfill;  to 
accomplish. 

2.  To  bring  into  conformity  with. 

com'po  (kom'po),  n.  ;  pi.  -pos  (-poz).  Short  for  composi¬ 
tion  ; —  used,  esp.  in  England,  colloq.  in  various  trade  ap¬ 
plications  ;  as  :  a  A  mortar  made  of  sand  and  cement, 
b  A  carver’s  mixture  of  resin,  whiting,  and  glue,  used  in¬ 
stead  of  plaster  of  Paris  for  ornamenting  walls  and  cornices. 
C  A  composition  for  billiard  balls.  Cf.  bonzoline.  d  A 
preparation  of  which  printers’  rollers  are  made,  e  A  prep¬ 
aration  used  in  currying  leather,  f  Composition  paid  by 
a  debtor. 

com-pone'  (ktfm-pon'),  v.  t.  [L.  componere.  See  com¬ 
pound.]  To  compose  ;  to  settle  ;  to  arrange.  Obs. 

A  good  pretense  for  componmg  peace.  Strype. 

com  po'nent  (-po'n^nt),  a.  [L.  component,  p.  pr.  of  com¬ 


ponere.  See  compound,  v.  t.]  Serving,  or  helping,  to 
form  ;  composing ;  constituting  ;  constituent. 

The  cumjionent  parts  of  natural  bodies.  Sir  I.  Newton. 
com-po'nent  (kdin-po'neut),  n.  1.  A  constituent  part ; 
an  ingredient. 

2.  Mech.  One  of  the  factors  from  which  a  resultant  force, 
velocity,  acceleration,  etc.,  may  be  compounded,  or  into 
which  it  may  be  resolved. 

3.  Rhys.  Chem.  Any  constituent  (of  a  system)  the  con¬ 
centration  of  which  in  the  different  phases  is  capable  of 
independent  variation.  See  phase  rule. 

4.  Astron.  One  of  the  stars  of  a  double  or  multiple  star. 
Sy u.  —  Component,  constituent,  ingredient,  element. 
Component  (n.  or  a.)  applies  to  the  parts  which  go  to 
make  up  a  compound  ;  constituent  (n.  or  a.),  so  far  as  it 
differs  from  component  (with  which  it  is  often  exactly 
synonymous),  connotes  more  definitely  the  essential  or 
formative  character  of  the  parts  ;  as,  copper  and  zinc  are 
the  components  of  brass,  hydrogen  and  oxygen  the  con¬ 
stituents  of  w  ater  ;  “  Sensibility  ...  is  not  only  a  charac¬ 
teristic  feature,  but  may  be  deemed  a  component  part,  of 
genius”  (Coleridge) ;  Break  a  ray  of  light  into  its 
constituent  colors”  (J.  H.  Newman).  Ingredient  pri¬ 
marily  suggests  a  mixture  (such  as  a  drink,  a  medicine) 
rather  than  a  compound  ;  as.  “  The  ingredients  of  our 
poisoned  chalice”  (Shak.)’,  “I  used  to  see  him  squat¬ 
ting  by  a  fire  .  .  .  stirring  ingredients  in  a  caldron  ”  (J.  A. 
Symonds).  Similarly,  in  its  fig.  uses  it  suggests  rather 
something  which  enters  (see  etym.)  into  a  composition 
than  an  essential  part ;  as,  “  A  little  grain  of  romance  is  no 
ill  ingredient  to  preserve  and  exalt  the  dignity  of  human 
nature  ”  (Swift) ;  “  In  literature  it  is  what  wre  call  genius, 
an  insoluble  ingredient  which  kindles,  lights,  inspires” 
(Lowell).  Element,  as  here  compared,  adds  to  the  idea  of 
constituent  parts  or  principles  the  suggestion  of  certain 
basic  or  ultimate  qualities,  esp.  as  applied  to  immaterial  or 
intangible  things ;  as,  the  native  and  foreign  elements  in 
English,  the  elements  of  beauty,  there  were  elements  of 
tragedy  in  the  situation.  See  part. 

com  po  nen'tal  (kSin'po-ngn'tftl),  a.  Of,  pertaining  to,  or 
of  the  nature  of,  a  component  or  components, 
com-po'ny  (ktfm-po'nT)  I  a.  [F.  compone,  OF.  also  cou- 
com-po'n^  (ktfm-po'na)  J  ponne.]  Her. 

Divided  into  squares  of  two  alternate 
tinctures  in  a  single  row  ;  — said  of  any 
bearing  ;  or,  in  the  case  of  a  bearing  hav¬ 
ing  curved  lines,  divided  into  patches  of 
alternate  colors  following  the  curve.  If 
there  are  two  rows  it  is  called  counter- 


compony. 

com  port'  (-port'),  v.  t.;  com-port'ed  ;  Bordure  Com- 
com-port'ing.  [F.  comporter ,  LL.  com-  pony. 
porlare ,  fr.  L.  comportare  to  bring  together;  com--\-por- 
tare  to  carry.  See  port  demeanor.]  1.  To  bear  ;  to  brook; 
to  put  up  with.  Obs. 

With  patience  I  will  my  woe  comport.  Chaucer. 

2.  To  carry  ;  to  conduct ;  — with  a  reflexive  pronoun. 

Observe  how  Lord  Somers  .  .  comported  himself.  Burke. 

3.  To  carry  with  it  or  them  ;  to  involve.  Rare. 

Conferring  those  minor  orders  which  did  not  necessarily  com¬ 
port  celibacy.  _  G.  Saint sbury. 

to  comport  the  pike,  to  carry  it  grasped  near  the  middle  and 
pressed  to  the  right  side  of  the  body,  with  the  point  raised. 
Obs.  Oxf.  E.  D. 

com  port',  v.  i.  1.  To  bear  or  endure  ;  to  put  up  (with) ; 
as,  to  comport  with  an  injury.  Obs.  Barrow. 

2.  To  act  or  behave.  Obs. 

3.  To  agree,  accord,  or  suit  (with). 

How  ill  this  dullness  doth  comport  with  greatness.  Beau. Sc  FI. 
Syn.  —  See  correspond. 

com  port',  n.  [Cf.  OF.  comport.]  Manner  of  acting  ;  be¬ 
havior  ;  deportment.  Obs.  Dryden. 

com'port  (kbni'port),  n.  [See  compote,  compotier.]  A 
kind  of  disli  for  use  in  serving  fruit  or  dessert, 
com-port'a-ble  (ktfm-por'ta-b’l),  a.  Obs.  1.  That  can  be 
borne ;  tolerable. 

2.  Suitable;  consistent.  Wotton. 

com-port'ance  (-ttfns),  n.  Behavior ;  comport.  Obs. 

Goodly  comportance  each  to  other  hear.  Spenser. 
com-port'ment  (k(5m-port'm<?nt),  n.  [F.  comportement.] 
Manner  of  acting  ;  behavior  ;  bearing  ;  — formerly  also  pl. 

A  graceful  comportment  of  their  bodies.  Coivley. 

com  pose'  (k(5m-poz'),  t\  t.  ;  com-posed'  (-pozd') ;  com-pos'- 
ing  (-poz'Tng).  [F.  composer;  com-  poser  to  place.  The 
sense  is  that  of  L.  componere,  but  the  origin  is  different. 
See  pose,  v.  /.]  1.  To  form  by  putting  together  two  or 

more  things,  elements,  or  parts  ;  to  put  together ;  to  make 
up  ;  to  fashion  ;  —  now  rarely  in  the  active  construction. 

2.  To  form  the  substance  of,  or  part  of  the  substance  of  ; 
to  constitute  ;  pass.,  to  be  made  up  (of). 

Their  borrowed  gold  comjiosed 
The  calf  in  Oreb.  Milton. 

A  few  useful  things  .  .  .  compose  their  intellectual  possessions. 

J.  Watts. 

3.  To  construct  by  mental  labor;  to  design  and  execute, 
or  put  together,  in  a  manner  involving  the  adaptation  of 
forms  of  expression  to  ideas,  or  to  the  laws  of  harmony  or 
proportion  ;  as,  to  compose  a  sentence,  a  sermon,  a  sym¬ 
phony,  or  a  picture. 

Let  me  compose 

Something  in  verse  as  well  as  prose.  Pope. 

The  genius  that  composed  such  works  as  the  “  Standard  ”  and 
“Last  Supper.”  R.  R.  Haydon. 

4.  Print.  To  arrange  (type)  in  a  composing  stick  in  order 
for  printing  ;  to  set  (type). 

5.  To  put  together  (elements  or  parts)  into  a  whole  ;  to 
dispose  in  proper  form  ;  to  reduce  to  order ;  to  put  in 
proper  state  or  condition  ;  to  adjust,  regulate,  or  arrange. 

In  a  peaceful  grave  my  corpse  compose.  Dryden. 

How  in  safety  best  we  may 
Compose  our  present  evils.  Milton. 

8.  To  free  from  agitation  or  disturbance  ;  to  tranquilize, 
settle,  or  soothe  ;  to  calm  ;  to  quiet.  Specif.:  To  dispose  or 
adjust,  as  one’s  self,  one’s  body,  features,  or  mind,  to  calm¬ 
ness  or  preparation  for  an  attitude  or  act. 

Compose  thy  mind.  Dryden. 


complicate.  —  n.  A  complicat¬ 
ing  principle  or  agency.  Obs. 
complie  -f  comflin. 
com-pli'er,  n.  One  who  com¬ 
plies.  [-ABLE.  I 

com'pli-ment  a  bl  e,  See| 
com  pli-men'ta-ri-ly  (kfin^plt- 
m(*n 'ta-rt-ll),  adv .  of  compli¬ 
mentary.  [-NESS.  I 

com  pli-men'ta-rl-ness.  u  See| 
com  pli-men-ta'tion  ( -nirn-ta'- 
sh£n),  n.  let  or  practice  of 
complimenting.  Rare. 


com  pli-men'ta-tive  (-mCn'td- 
tlv),  a.  Complimentary.  Rare. 
com'pli-ment  er,  n.  One  who 
compliments 

com'pll  ment  ing-ly.  adv.  of 
com/  li menting,  p.  pr. 
com'plish.  r.  t.  [OF.  complir.] 
To  fulfill  :  accomplish.  Obs. 
com  plo-ra'tion,  n.  [L.  complo- 
ratio  :  cf.  <>F.  com  plo  rat  ion.'] 
Lamentation  together.  Obs.  Sc  R. 
com-plot'ter.N  A  fellow  plotter, 
com'po  (khm'pfl),  v.  i.  Sc  t. ; 


-poed  (-pod)  ;  -po-ino.  To  em¬ 
ploy  compo  ;  to  apply  compo  to. 
com-pon'der-ate.  v.  i.  [L.  com- 
ponnerare.)  To  he  weighed  to¬ 
gether.  Obs. 

com  po'n^  (kdm-pfi'na),  a. 
[F-l  7 ler.  =  com  pony. 
com-poned'  (ktfm-pond'),  n.  a. 

1.  Compounded,  composed,  or 
collocated. 

2.  Her.  =  compony. 
componen.  +  compound. 
com-po'nen-cy(  k<5m-p5'nSn-sf  ), 


n.  Component  quality.  Rare. 
com  po  nen'do  (khnVpfi-ngn'- 
d(5),  n.  [A hi.  of  L.  componen- 
dus,  gerundive  of  componere.] 
Composition  of  proportion. 
Hcompo'nere  li'tes  (li'tez). 
[L.j  To  settle  disputes, 
com  por-ta'tion  ( khnFpftr-ta'- 
shwn),  n.  [L.  comjtortatio.]  A 
bringing  together.  Obs. 
com'pos  ( kom'phs),  a.  For  com¬ 
pos  mentis.  [corposant.] 
com'po  sant,  n.  Corrupt,  of  | 


food,  foot ;  out,  oil ;  chair  ;  go  ;  sing,  iijk  ;  44*en,  thin  ;  nature,  verdure  (250) ;  K  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  acli  (144) ;  boN  ;  yet ;  zh  =  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Guide. 

Full  explanations  of  Abbreviations,  Signs,  etc..  Immediately  precede  the  Vocabulary. 
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com  pose'  (ktfm-poz'),  v.  i.  1.  To  practice  composition, 
as  of  literary  or  musical  work,  or  in  printing. 

2.  To  enter  into  or  admit  of  composition  ;  as,  the  house 
and  adjoining  trees  compose  well  in  the  picture. 

3.  To  come  to  terms.  Obs.  Shak. 

com  posed'  (ktfm-pozd'),  p.  a.  1.  Formed  of  parts  ;  com¬ 
posite  ;  compound.  Obs. 

2.  Put  together  well  or  with  art.  Obs. 

By  wailful  Bonnets,  whose  composed  rimes 

Should  be  full-fraught  with  serviceable  vows.  Shak. 

3.  Free  from  agitation ;  calm ;  sedate;  quiet;  tranquil; 
self-possessed. 

The  Mantuan  there  in  sober  triumph  sate, 

Composed  his  posture,  and  his  look  sedate.  Pope. 


4.  Her.  =  compony.  , 

Syn.  — See  cool. 

composed  throughout  [equiv.  to  G.  durchkompomrt],  Music , 
with  an  individual  setting  for  each  stanza  or  strophe  ;  — 
said  of  a  song. 

—  com-pos'ed-ly  (-poz'Sd-li),  adv. —  com-pos'ed-noss,  n. 
com-pos'er  (kdm-poz'er),  n.  1.  One  that  composes. 

2.  Specif.:  a  An  author  ;  esp.,  an  author  or  writer  of  music. 

Ilis  [Mozart’s]  most  brilliant  and  solid  glory  is  founded  upon 
his  talents  as  a  comvoser.  Moore  ( Encyc.  of  M us. ). 

b  A  typesetter ;  a  compositor.  Obs.  c  One  that  quiets 
or  calms  ;  one  who  adjusts  a  difference. 

Sweet  composers  of  the  pensive  soul.  Gay. 

com-pos'ing  (-fng),  p.  pr.  £  vb.  n.  of  compose. 
composing  machine.  See  typesetting  machine.  —  c.  rule, 
Print .,  a  type-high  strip  of  brass  or  steel,  with  ears  at  the 
upper  corners,  against  which  type  is  set  in  composing  and 
by  the  aid  of  which  the  set  type  is  transferred  from  the 
stick  to  the  galley.  Cf.  make-up  rule.  — c.  stick,  Print .,  a 
tray,  usually  of  metal,  which  the 
compositor  holds  in.,  :>lgft  ha#d, 
and  m  which  he  ar  hi£  inu.Mje  type 
in  words  and  lines.  ff'enVohe  open 
side,  and  one  adjusc^t/le  end  by 
means  of  which  the  length  of  the  J™ 
lines  is  gauged.  Ill 

Com-pos'i-tas  (k5in-poz'T-te),  n.  pi. 

[NL.,  fr.  L.  cumpositus  made  up  of 
parts.  See  composite.]  Bot.  An  ^  , 

immense  natural  group  of  meta-  om posing  ic 

chlamydeous  dicotyledonous  plants,  embracing  the  most 
highly  developed  families  in  the  vegetable  kingdom,  and 
characterized  by  having  the  small  flowers  or  florets  borne 
in  dense  involucrate  heads  resembling  single  flowers.  All 
plants  of  this  type,  as  the  daisy,  dandelion,  aster,  ragweed, 
and  wormwood,  were  formerly  and  are  strll  often  treated 
as  one  family,  under  the  name  Composite  ;  but  they  are 
now  more  generally  divided  among  the  families  Asteraceae, 
Cichoriaceae,  and  Ambrosiaceae,  together  forming  the  order 
Asterales.  See  these  terms. 

com-pos'lfe  (k#m-p<5z'Tt ;  k5m'po-zTt ;  277  :  the  second  is 
the  prevailing  pron.  in  England),  a.  [L.  compositus  made 
up  of  parts,  p.  p.  of  componere.  See  compound,  v.  t. ;  cf. 
compost.]  1.  Made  up  of  distinct  parts  or  elements  ;  com¬ 
pounded  ;  as,  a  composite  language. 

Happiness,  like  air  and  water  .  .  .  is  composite.  Landor. 
2-  {.cap.']  Arch.  Belonging  to  a  modification  of  the  Co¬ 
rinthian  order  introduced  in  Roman  imperial  times  by  com¬ 


bining  the  Ionic  volutes  with  the  acanthus-circled  bell  of 
the  Corinthian.  In  the  Kith  century  classification  of  “  the 
orders  ”  the  Composite  was  the  5th.  Called  also  by  early 
commentators  the  Roman,  or  the  Italic,  order.  See  3d  capi¬ 
tal,  Illust. ;  ORDER. 

3.  Bot.  Belonging  to,  or  having  the  characters  of,  the 
group  Composite  ;  as,  a  composite  plant ;  a  composite  in¬ 


florescence. 

4.  Shipbuilding.  Built  of  steel  or  iron  framework  and 
wooden  planking  ;  of  or  pertaining  to  such  a  style  of  struc¬ 
ture  ;  as,  a  composite  ship  ;  the  composite  principle, 
composite  arch,  Arch.,  an  arch  the  sides  of  which  are  made 
up  of  curves  struck  from  different  centers;—  applied  to  cer¬ 
tain  forms  of  the  pointed  arch.  See  arch,  Illust.  —  c.  balance, 
Elec.,  a  balance  capable  of  being  used  as  an  ammeter,  a 
voltmeter,  or  a  wattmeter  at  will  by  suitably  altering  the 
coil  connections. —  c.  candle,  a  candle  made  of  a  mixture 
of  substances  ;  —  applied  esp.  to  a  particular  kind  composed 
of  stearic  acid  and  stearin.  — c.  carriage,  a  railroad  car  hav¬ 
ing  compartments  of  different  classes.  Eng.  —  c.  determi¬ 
nant,  Math.,  the  sum  of  all  possible  determinants  that  may 
be  formed  from  a  rectangular  array  of  in  rows  and  m  +  n 
columns  by  suppressing  n  columns  in  every  possible  way. 
—  c.  group,  Math.,  one  containing  one  or  more  self-conju¬ 
gate  subgroups  other  than  1.  — c.  number,  Math.,  a  product 
of  two  or  more  integers  each  greater  than  1.  —  c.  photograph 
or  portrait,  one  made  by  a  combination,  or  blending,  of 
several  distinct  photographs,  either  by  photographing  the 
individuals  one  over  another  on  the  same  plate,  or  by  mak¬ 
ing  one  print  from  a  number  of  negatives.  — c.  proposition, 
Logic,  a  proposition  consisting  of  and  asserting  several 
propositions.  —  c.  sailing.  Navt.  See  under  sailing.  — c. 
syllogism.  Logic,  a  syllogism  with  more  than  two  premises, 
com  pos'ite  (k5m-p5z'it ;  kom'po-zit ;  see  adj .),  n.  1.  A 
component  part.  Obs.  £  R. 

2.  A  composite  thing  ;  a  composition,  combination,  or  com¬ 
pound  ;  specif.  :  a  Grain.  A  compound  word.  Rare,  b  A 
composite  carriage,  candle,  photograph,  etc. 

3.  Specif. :  Bot.  A  plant  of  the  order  Asterales,  commonly 
known  as  Composite  (which  see). 

The  composites  form  about  one 
tenth  of  the  living  seed  plants,  and 
are  distributed  in  all  parts  of  the 
world.  The  vast  majority  are  herbs  ; 
many  are  shrubs  and  some  even 
trees.  They  are  of  little  economic 
value,  though  a  few,  as  the  arti¬ 
choke  and  lettuce,  are  cultivated 
for  food.  Numerous  species  are  pr-  Section  of  Flower  Head 
namental.  Composites  are  consid-  of  a  Composite(CV)reo/i- 
ered  the  highest  plants  on  account  sis)  enlarged,  with  all 
of  the  remarkable  extent  to  which  but  three  florets  re- 
they  display  union  of  parts.  The  moved.  1  Discoid  Flo- 
individual  flowers  have  a  gamopet-  ret  5  2  Chaff  ;  3,3  Radi- 
alous  corolla  ;  anthers  united  into  a  ?,te  Florets,  or  Rays;  4, 4 
tube  ;  calyx  and  ovary  coherent,  the  Bract8  ot  Involucre, 
former  modified  into  a  pappus  ;  and  flowers  combined  in  a 
compact  head  subtended  by  an  involucre,  the  whole  struc¬ 
ture  resembling  a  single  flower,  especially  when  the  outer 
florets,  as  iu  the  daisy,  develop  ligulate,  petal-like  corollas. 
Syn.  —  Composite,  combination,  compound  are  here  com¬ 


pared  only  in  their  adjective  uses  (see  aggregate),  as  ele¬ 
ments  in  the  names  of  certain  appliances,  apparatus,  or 
manufactured  products.  Combination  suggests  an  object 
designed  or  constructed  to  serve  more  than  one  use  or  func¬ 
tion  ;  as,  a  combination  bicycle,  a  combination  car,  pedal, 
plane.  Composite  suggests  an  object  made  by  combining 
different,  sometimes  heterogeneous,  parts  ;  as,  a  composite 
photograph,  a  composite  beam,  ship,  carriage.  Compound 
stresses  the  complexity  of  the  component  parts ;  as,  a 
compound  microscope,  a  compound  lever,  steam  engine, 
locomotive. 

com  po  si'tion  (kbm'po-zish'Mn),  n.  [F.  composition ,  fr. 
L.  compositio.  See  composite.]  1.  Act  or  art  of  compos¬ 
ing,  or  forming  a  whole  or  integral  by  placing  together 
and  uniting  different  things,  parts,  or  ingredients.  Specif.: 
a  The  combination  of  words  (1)  to  form  compound  words, 
(2)  to  form  sentences,  paragraphs,  verses,  or  other  parts 
of  any  literary  work  or  discourse  ;  the  art  or  practice  of 
writing.  “  The  constant  habit  of  elaborate  composition .” 
Macaulay,  b  Fine  Arts.  The  art  or  practice  of  60  com¬ 
bining  the  parts  of  a  work  of  art  as  to  produce  a  harmonious 
whole  ;  as,  the  composition  of  a  drawing,  statue,  or  piece 
of  music,  c  Math.  The  compounding  of  ratios.  See  com¬ 
pound,  v.t. ,  0  b.  d  Print.  The  setting  up  of  type  and  arrang¬ 
ing  it  for  printing,  e  Synthesis  as  opposed  to  analysis. 

The  investigation  of  difficult  things  by  the  method  of  analysis 
ought  ever  to  precede  the  method  of  composition.  Sir  I.  Eewton. 
2  The  ordering,  arranging,  or  settling  of  anything  into  a 
due  position  or  relation.  Archaic. 

3.  Manner  of  being  composed,  as  to  style  or  elements;  as, 
a  picture  excelling  in  composition  ;  also,  constitution,  for¬ 
merly  of  the  body,  now  esp.  of  the  mind  ;  —  of  persons. 

4.  State  or  quality  of  being  put  together,  or  composed ; 
conjunction  ;  combination  ;  adjustment. 

View  them  in  com  posit  ion  with  other  tilings.  7.^  Watts. 
The  elementary  composition  of  bodies.  W hewell. 

5.  Consistency  ;  accord  ;  congruity.  Obs.  £  R. 

There  is  no  composition  in  these  news 
That  gives  them  credit  Shak. 

6.  An  aggregate,  mixture,  mass,  or  body  formed  by  com¬ 
bining  two  or  more  substances ;  a  composite  substance. 

A  composition  that  looks  .  .  .  like  marble.  Addison. 

7.  A  literary,  musical,  or  artistic  product,  esp.  one  show¬ 
ing  study  and  care  iu  arrangement ;  —  often  used  of  an 
essay  or  translation  done  as  an  educational  exercise. 

8.  A  mutual  agreement,  as,  (1)  formerly,  a  contract,  (2) 
an  agreement  to  terms  or  conditions  for  the  settlement  of 
a  difference,  controversy,  or  hostilities ;  also,  the  terms 
or  conditions  of  settlement ;  specif.,  a  compromise. 

Thus  we  are  agreed  : 

I  crave  our  composition  may  be  written.  Shak. 

9.  Law.  The.  adjustment  of  a  debt,  or  avoidance  of  an  ob¬ 

ligation  or  liability,  by  some  form  of  compensation  agreed 
on  between  the  parties  ;  also,  the  sum  or  amount  of  com¬ 
pensation  agreed  upon  in  the  adjustment.  Formerly  in 
English  law,  as  early  in  other  systems,  violent  wrongs  and 
many  other  offenses  could  be  settled  by  composition  (see 
bote,  3):  but  of  a  felony  is  now  unlawful.  An 

agreement  of  composition  by  a  single  creditor  to  discharge 
the  debtor  in  full  upon  payment  of  a  part  is  void  at  com¬ 
mon  law  ;  but  such  an  agreement  by  several  or  all  credi¬ 
tors  is  binding. 

10.  Scots  Law.  The  fine  due  to  a  superior  on  the  actual 
or  implied  entry  of  a  singular  successor,  consisting  broadly 
of  a  year’s  rent  less  the  fixed  charges. 

11.  Logic,  a  A  fallacy  in  which  a  term  taken  distribu- 
tively  is  used  in  reasoning  as  if  taken  collectively,  b  The 
production  from  two  or  more  component  terms,  or  propo¬ 
sitions,  of  a  compound  term,  or  proposition,  which  is  true 
of  that  of  which  all  the  components  are  true,  and  false  of 
that  of  which  any  of  the  components  is  false. 

12.  Music,  a  The  combination  of  tones  forming  a  com¬ 
pound  organ  stop,  b  A  mechanism  for  operating  the  draw- 
stops  of  an  organ  in  groups. 

composition  of  causes,  Logic,  the  principle  of  the  correlative 
and  mutual  action  of  causes  in  producing  a  single  effect ; 

—  enunciated  by  John  Stuart  Mill. 

The  general  idea  of  the  comjiosition  of  causes  has  been  Been  to 
be,  that  though  two  or  more  laws  interfere  with  one  another,  and 
apparently  frustrate  or  modify  one  another’s  operation,  yet  in 
reality  all  are  fulfilled,  the  collective  effect  being  the  exact  sum 
of  the  effects  of  the  causes  taken  separately.  J.  S.  Mill. 

—  c.  of  forces,  velocities,  etc.,  Mech.,  the  finding  of  a  single 
force,  velocity,  etc.  (called  the  resultant),  which  shall  be 
equal  in  effect  to  two  or  more  given  ones  (called  the  com¬ 
ponents).  See  parallelogram  of  forces.  —  c.  of  proportion, 
Math.,  the  deduction  from  a  correct  proportion  of  another 
correct  proportion  by  putting  the  sum  of  the  first  and 
second  terms  for  the  first  and  the  sum  of  the  third  and 
fourth  for  the  third;  thus,  if  a:b=c:d,  then  a  +b:b 
=  c  4-  d:  d  ;  —  sometimes  called  componendo.  —  c.  of  ratios. 
Math.  See  compound  ratio. 

composition  cloth.  A  kind  of  cloth  made  from  long  flax 
and  covered  with  a  preparation  making  it  waterproof, 
composition  face,  or  composition  plane.  Cryst.  The 
plane  by  which  the  two  individuals  of  a  twin  crystal  are 
united  in  their  reversed  positions. 

composition  series  Math.  A  series,  G,  G%,  G2,  .  .  .  Gm, 
consisting  of  a  composite  group  G  and  subgroups  of  G, 
each  the  maximum  self-conjugate  subgroup  of  the  fore¬ 
going. 

com-pos'i-tive  (k#m-p<5zri-tiv),  a.  {'L.compositivus.]  Hav¬ 
ing  the  quality  of  entering  into,  or  being  made  up  by,  com¬ 
position  ;  involving  composition  ;  compounded;  composite. 

—  com  pos'i  tive-ly,  adv. 

Sovereign  states  permanently  united  together  by  a  federal  com¬ 
pact  either  form  a  syptem  of  confederated  states  (properly  so 
called)  or  a  supreme  federal  government,  which  has  been  some¬ 
times  called  a  compositire  state.  Wheaton. 

com  pos'i-tor  (-ter),  n.  [L.,  an  arranger:  cf.  F.  composi¬ 
teur.]  One  who  composes:  a  One  who  settles  a  disagree¬ 
ment.  Obs.  Scot,  b  One  who  makes  a  literary  work.  Obs. 
£  R.  c  One  who  sets  in  order,  d  Print.  One  who  sets  type, 
com  pos  i-to'rl-al  (-to'ri-al),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  com¬ 
poser  or  compositor. 

COm'POS  men'tls  (kom'pos  mgn'tls).  [L.]  Law.  Sane  in 
mind  ;  being  of  sound  mind,  memory,  and  understanding. 
See  non  compos  mentis.  —  com'pos-men'tis,  n.  One  who 
is  compos  mentis.  Colloq. 

com-pos'si-ble  (k#m-p5s'T-b’l),  a.  [com-  -J-  possible:  cf > 
OF.  com  possible.]  Able  to  coexist  with  another  thing,  or  to 


concur  in  time  and  space  or  in  conception  ;  consistent.  — 
com-pos  si-bll'i  ty  (ktfm-pbs'T-bll'T-tT),  n.  Rare. 
com'post  (kbm'post ;  277),  n.  [OF.  compost,  fr.  L.  com¬ 
positus,  p.  p.  See  composite  ;  cf.  compote.]  1.  A  composi¬ 
tion,  mixture,  or  compound. 

2.  Cookei'y.  A  compote.  Obs. 

A  sud  compost  of  more  bitter  than  sweet.  Hammond. 

3.  Agric.  A  mixture  for  fertilizing  or  renovating  land  or 
earth  in  which  plants  are  grown;  now,  esp.,  a  fertilizing 
mixture  composed  of  such  substances  as  peat,  leaf  mold, 
manure,  lime,  etc.,  thoroughly  mingled  and  decomposed, 
usually  in  a  heap  called  a  compost  heap. 

4.  =  compo,  mortar  or  plaster.  Rare. 

com'post,  v.  t.  ;  com'post-ed  ;  com'post-ing.  [Cf.  OF.  corn- 
poster.]  1.  To  treat  with  compost ;  to  manure. 

2.  To  mingle,  as  different  fertilizing  substances,  in  a  mass 
where  they  will  decompose  and  form  into  a  compost. 

3.  To  treat  with  compo  ;  to  plaster  or  stucco.  Rare. 
com-pos'ture  (ktfm-pos'tur),  n.  [OF.  composture ,  L.  com- 
positura,  -postura,  a  joining.]  Obs.  or  Rial.  1.  Composi¬ 
tion  ;  composure. 

2.  Manure;  compost.  Shak. 

com  po'sure  (-po'zhur),  n.  [From  compose.]  1.  Act  of 
composing;  that  which  is  composed  ;  a  composition.  Obs. 

Signor  Pietro,  who  had  an  admirable  way  both  of  composure 
[in  music]  and  teaching.  Evelyn. 

2.  Orderly  adjustment ;  disposition.  Obs. 

3.  Frame  ;  make  ;  temperament.  Obs. 

His  composure  must  be  rare  indeed 
"Whom  these  things  cannot  blemish.  Shak. 

4.  Manner  of  composing  or  arranging  ;  posture  ;  style.  Obs. 

5.  A  settled  state;  calmness;  sedateness;  tranquillity; 
repose.  “We  seek  peace  and  composure Milton . 

6.  A  combination  ;  a  union  ;  a  bond.  Obs.  Shak. 

Syn.  —  See  equanimity. 

ccm'po-ta'tion  ( kbm'po-ta'slmn),  n.  [L.  compotatio  ;  com- 
-j-  potare  to  drink.]  A  drinking  or  tippling  together.  — 

com  po-ta'tion  ship,  n. 

com'po-ta  tor  (kom'po-ta'ter),  n.  [L.]  One  who  drinks 
with  another.  —  com  po'ta  tO-ry  (kom-po'td-to-rT),  a. 
com'pote  (kSin'pot),  n.  [F.,  OF.  composte.  Cf.  compost.] 

1.  A  preparation  of  fruit  in  sirup  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
preserve  its  form,  either  whole,  halved,  or  quartered ;  as, 
a  conipote  of  pears. 

2.  (F.  pron.  kbN'pot')  A  savory  dish  of  pigeons,  quails,  or 
larks,  mixed  with  peas  or  mushrooms. 

3.  A  compotier. 

||  com'po'tier'  (kbN'pS'tya'),  n.  ;  pi.  compotiers  ( F .  -tya'). 

[F.]  A  dish  for  holding  compotes,  fruit,  etc. 
com'pound  (kom'pound),  n.  [Malay  kampung  a  village.] 
In  the  East  Indies,  India,  China,  South  Africa,  etc.,  an  in¬ 
closure  containing  a  house,  outbuildings,  etc.,  esp.  one  oc¬ 
cupied  by  foreigners. 

com  pound'  (kom-pound'),  v.  t. ;  com-pound'ed  ;  com¬ 
pounding.  [ME.  cumponen ,  compounen,  L.  componere , 
compositum ;  com--}- ponere  to  put,  set :  cf.  OF.  com pondre 
to  arrange,  settle.  The  d  is  excrescent.  See  position.] 

1.  To  put  together,  as  elements,  ingredients,  or  parts,  in 
order  to  form  a  whole;  to  combine,  mix,  or  unite. 

We  have  the  power  of  altering  and  compounding  those  images 
into  all  the  varieties  of  picture.  Addison. 

2.  To  form  or  make  up,  as  a  composite  product,  by  com- 
biuiug  different  elements,  ingredients,  or  parts  ;  as,  to 
compound  a  medicine.  “  Compounding  a  tale.”  Scott. 

3.  To  compose  ;  to  constitute.  Obs. 

Ilis  pomp  and  all  what  state  compounds.  Shak. 

4.  To  modify  or  change  by  combination  with  some  other 
thing  or  part ;  to  mingle  with  something  else. 

Only  compound  me  with  lorgotten  dust.  Shak. 

5.  To  settle  amicably ;  to  adjust  by  agreement ;  to  com¬ 
promise  ;  to  discharge  (an  obligation)  upon  terms  different 
from  those  which  were  stipulated,  claimed,  or  demanded, 
as  when  a  lump  sum  is  paid  instead  of  recurring  fees,  or  a 
less  sum  is  accepted  than  was  asked  ;  specif.,  Crim.  Law , 
to  forbear  prosecution  of  (an  offense)  for  a  consideration. 
(See  to  compound  a  felony,  below.) 

I  pray,  my  lords,  let  me  compound  this  strife.  Shak. 

6.  Math,  a  To  combine  (forces,  velocities, etc.)  into  a  single 
resultant,  b  To  combine  (two  or  more  ratios)  into  a  single 
ratio  whose  terms  are  the  products  of  corresponding  terms 
of  the  component  ratios  ;  thus  ac :  bd  is  compounded  of 
a  :  b  and  c  :  d. 

7.  Elec.  To  wind  the  field  magnets  of  (a  dynamo)  so  that 
it  will  be  excited  by  both  a  shunt  and  a  series  current. 

8-  Mach.  To  mesh  together,  as  two  or  more  wheels  or  one 
wheel  with  another  or  others ;  as,  to  compound  change 
wheels  in  a  lathe. 

to  compound  a  felony,  to  accept  a  consideration  for  for¬ 
bearing  to  prosecute,  such  compounding  being  now  an 
indictable  offense,  but  originally  arising  as  a  step  towards 
civilization  by  accepting  pay  in  lieu  of  taking  personal 
vengeance  upon  the  offender.  Cf.  bote,  3. 
com  pound',  v.  i.  1.  To  unite  ill  a  compound.  Obs. 

2.  To  effect  a  composition  ;  to  come  to  terms  of  agree¬ 
ment  or  payment ;  to  agree ;  to  settle  by  a  compromise ; 
—  usually  followed  by  with  before  the  person  participating, 
and  for  before  the  thing  compounded  or  the  consideration. 

They  were  at  last  glad  to  comjiound  for  his  bare  commitment  to 
the  Tower.  Clarendon. 

Componnrl  for  sins  they  are  inclined  to 
By  damning  those  they  have  no  mind  to  Hudibras. 

3.  Specif. :  To  arrange  with  the  landlord  to  hold  as  a  com¬ 
pound  householder  (which  see).  Eng. 

com'pound  (kbm'pound),  a.  [ME.  compouned,  p.  p.  of 
compounen.  See  compound,  v.  /.]  1.  Composed  of,  or 

produced  by  the  union  of,  several  elements,  ingredients, 
parts,  or  things  ;  involving  combination  ;  composite. 

Compound  substances  are  made  up  of  two  or  more  simple  sub¬ 
stances.  I.  It 

2  Elec.  Compound-wound.  See  compound  winding. 

3.  Gram.  Formed  by  the  aggregation  of  independent  ele¬ 
ments;  being  a  compound  (which  see);  as,  a  compound 
word  or  form. 

Syn.  —  See  composite. 

compound  addition,  subtraction,  multiplication,  division,  the 

addition,  subtraction,  etc.,  of  compound  numbers.—  c. 
animal,  Zool.,  an  animal  composed  of  a  number  of  indi- 


com-pos'it.  Composite.  Ref.  Sp. 
com-pos'i-ta  ( kmn-p5z'Y-td),  n. 
[See  composite.]  A  composite  or 
compound;  specif,  [cap.  J,  A  rrh., 
the  Composite  order.  [ite.| 
com-pos'ite-ly,  adv.  of  compos-| 
compos 'ite-ness,  u.  See -ness. 
composition  formula.  Chem. 


See  FORMULA,  II. 
composition  metal.  =  Muntz 
metal.  [nation  pedal. | 
composition  pedal.  =combi-| 
com-pos'i-tous  (krtm-pOz'T-tus), 
a.  Lot.  =  composite,  a.,  3. 
com-pos'i  turn  (-t am),  v.  [L., 
I  p.  p.  neut.  of  componere .]  Com¬ 


pound  ;  composition.  Obs. 
com-pos'i-ture  (-Uir),  n.  [See 
composit  e.]  Composition  ; 
make-up.  Obs. 

com'poB-Bes'gor,  n.  JTL.]  A 
joint  possessor.  Obs.  !f  R. 

||  com'pos  su'i(ki5m'p5s  sfl'I). 
[L.]  Master  of  himself.  “The 


faculty  of  voluntarily  bringing 
back  a  wandering  attention,  over 
and  over  again,  is  the  very  root 
of  judgment,  character,  and 
will.  No  one  is  compos  sm  if 
he  have  it  not.”  Wm.  James. 
com'post,  n.  [OF.  compost , 
compot.  See  computus.]  A 


computus,  esp.  one  of  astronom¬ 
ical  and  ecclesiastical  data.  Obs. 
[|  com'pos  vo'ti  (kOm'pds  vo'- 
tT).  [L.]  Having  obtained  or 
gratined  one’s  wish.  Adapted 
from  Horace  ( Ars  Poetica,  76). 
com'pot.  Var.  of  compote. 
compot,  n.  [OF.  See  computus.] 


Computation  ;  esp.,  a  reckoning 
of  the  calendar.  Obs. 
compotent,  a.  Chaucer’s  equiva¬ 
lent  of  sui  compos.  Obs. 
com'po-tist.  ^  COM  PUT  1ST. 
com-po'tor,  n.  [L.]  A  compo- 
tator.  Rare. 

com'pound,  adv.  Mach.  As  a 


ale,  senate,  care,  &m,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofd  ;  eve,  £vent,  £nd,  recent,  maker ;  ice,  Ill ;  old,  obey,  orb,  ddd,  s&ft,  connect ;  use,  unite,  urn,  up,  circus,  menu ; 

D  Foreign  Word.  *1*  Obsolete  Variant  of.  +  combined  with.  =  equals. 
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victuals,  each  performing  independently  some  or  most  of 
the  vital  functions,  yet  organically  connected  so  as  to 
form  a  united  whole  called  a  colony ,  the  individuals  being 
termed  zooids  j  as  the  corals,  polyzoans,  and  some  ascia- 
ians.  The  zooids  are  formed  by  gemmation.  The  close¬ 
ness  of  their  union  and  the  amount  of  mutual  dependence 
vary  in  different  cases.  They  may  be  all  similar,  or  some 
may  be  modified  to  perforin  particular  functions  for  the 
whole  colony.  —  compound  arbitration  of  exchange.  See  under 
arbitration.  —  c.  armor  or  armour,  Nav.,  armor  composed 
of  plates  of  steel  welded  to  plates  of  wrought  iron  about 
twice  the  thickness  of  the  steel ;  —  no  longer  used.  —  c.  beam, 
a  built-up  beam.  —  c.  chain.  See  chain,  n..  8.  —  c.  circuit, 
Elec .,  a  circuit  composed  of  a  closed  circuit  coupled  with 
an  open  circuit.  See  close-coupled  circuit.  —  c.  curve, 
Railroads,  a  curve  used  in  join¬ 
ing  two  tangents,  consisting  of 
the  arcs  of  two  or  more  circles 
of  different  diameters  joined 
tangentially  with  their  centers 
on  the  same  side  of  the  curve. 

The  effect  of  this  is  to  increase 
the  curvature  from  nothing  to  a 
maximum  more  gradually,  and 
vice  versa,  and  so  lessen  the  jar  ACB ,  Compound  Curve, 
from  the  effect  of  inertia.  —  c.  On  0>,  0;„  O4,  O5,  succes- 
determinant,  Math .T  one  whose  ®ive  centers, 
constituents  are  minors  which  are  variously  derived  from 
one  or  more  arrays.  —  c.  division,  Math .,  division  of  a  com¬ 
pound  magnitude.  —  c.  engine.  Mach,  a  A11  engine,  esp.  a 
steam  engine,  in  which  the  working  fluid  is  expanded  suc¬ 
cessively  in  two  distinct  stages  so  as  to  minimize  losses,  as 
from  cylinder  condensation,  and  so  allow  a  high  ratio  of 
expansion  to  be  used.  The  steam  or  other  working  fluid 
after  expanding  in  the  high-pressure  cylinder  is  exhausted 
into  another  cylinder,  called  low-pressure  cylinder  (either 
directly  or  through  a  receiver),  whence  it  is  finally  ex¬ 
hausted,  usually  into  a  condenser.  A11  engine  using  three 
cylinders  successively  in  this  manner  is  called  a  triple- 
expansion  engine;  one  using  four  cylinders,  a  quadruple-expan¬ 
sion  engine;  etc.  The  cylinders  other  than  the  high-pres¬ 
sure  and  the  low-pressure  are  called  intermediate  cylinders, 
b  Sometimes,  erroneously,  a  pair  of  separate  single-cylin¬ 
der  engines  cranked  to  the  same  shaft.  —  c.  ether,  C/tem .,  an 
ester.  —  c.  eye,  Zool .,  a  form  of  eye  found  in  many  Arthrop- 
oda.  esp.  in  insects  and  crustaceans.  It  consists  essen¬ 
tially  of  a  great  number  (sometimes  thousands)  of  minute 
simple  eyes,  called  oin  mat  id  in ,  closely  crowded  together 
but  optically  separated  by  dark  pigment  cells.  Each  om- 
matidium  is  narrow  and  deep,  and  consists  of  a  sensitive 
inner  portion,  or  retinula ,  and  an  outer  refractive  portion. 
They  are  arranged  on  a  convex  basal  membrane  and  are 
covered  externally  by  a  chitinous  cornea ,  generally  divided 
into  polygonal  facets,  one  for  each  ommatidium. ‘  In  some 
insects  the  compound  eyes  cover  much  of  the  surface  of 
the  head.  In  crustaceans  they  are  often  on  movable  stalks. 

—  c.  flower,  the  head  of  flowers  in  a  composite  plant.  —  c. 
fraction.  Math.  See  fraction.  —  c.  fracture.  Sura.  See 
fracture,  «.  —  c.  frame,  Engin.,  a  frame,  as  in  a  oridge 
truss,  in  which  at  least  one  "bar  or  member  forms  a  com¬ 
ponent  part  of  more  than  one  cell  or  simple  frame.  See 
truss,  fllust.  —  c.  fruit.  Bot .,  a  collective  fruit.  —  c.  har¬ 
monic  motion.  See  under  simple  harmonic  motion.  —  c. 
householder,  in  Great  Britain, a  householder  who  compounds 
or  arranges  with  his  landlord  that  his  rates  shall  be  in¬ 
cluded  in  his  rents.  —  c.  inflorescence,  Bot.,  an  inflorescence 
in  which  each  primary  branch  bears  more  than  one  flower. 

—  c.  interest,  interest  both  on  the  original  principal  and  on 
accrued  interest  from  the  time  it  fell  due.  —  c.  interval. 
Music.  See  interval,  6.  —  c.  larceny.  Law.  See  larceny.  — 
c.  lard,  a  lard  substitute  made  by  compounding  cottonseed 
oil  and  beef  stearin,  with  or  without  an  admixture  of 

enuine  lard.  —  c.  leaf,  Bot.,  a  leaf  in  which  the  blade  is 
ivided  to  the  midrib,  forming  two  or  more  distinct  blades 
or  leaflets  on  a  common  axis  called  the  rachis.  The  leaf¬ 
lets  may  be  themselves  compound.  The  two  principal 
types  of  compound  leaves  are  the  pinnate  and  the  palmate 
(which  see).  —  c.  lever,  a  machine  consisting  of  two  or 
more  levers  acting  upon  each  other,  as  in  some  kinds  of 
testing  and  weighing  machines.  —  c.  locomotive.  See  loco¬ 
motive,  n.  —  c.  magnet.  =  magnetic  battery.  —  c.  measure. 
Music.  =  compound  time.  See  time,  n.,  10  a.  —  c.  microscope. 
See  microscope.  —  c.  motion,  a  combination  of  any  of  the 
simple  motions.  —  c.  number,  Math.,  one  involving  different 
denominations,  or  more  than  one  unit ;  as  3  yds.  2  ft.  5  in.  — 
c.  ovary,  Bot.,  an  ovary  consisting  of  more  than  one  carpel. 

—  c.  pendulum.  See  pendulum.  —  c.  pier,  Arch.,  a  clustered 
column. — c.  proportion,  a  proportion  one  of  whose  equal, 
ratios  is  a  compound  ratio.  —  c.  proposition.  Logic,  a  prop¬ 
osition  with  more  than  one  predicate,  or  subject,  or  both.  — 
c.  quantity,  a  A/g.  A  polynomial,  as  a  +  b  —  c,  x-  —  y3  —  z*. 
b  Arith.  A  quantity  expressed  by  a  compound  number. 

—  c.  raceme,  Bot.,  a  panicle.  —  c.  radical.  Chem..  See  radi¬ 

cal.— c.  ratio,  Math.,  the  product  of  two  or  more  ratios  ; 
thus  ace  :  bdf  is  a  ratio  compounded  of  the  ratios  a  : 
b,  c:  d,  and  e  :  —  c.  relative,  Gram.,  a  relative  pronoun 

when  it  serves  as  its  own  antecedent,  or  when  it  has  its 
antecedent  understood;  as  in,  we  mean  what  (=  that  which) 
we  say ;  who  (=  he  who)  steals,  does  wrong.  —  c.  rest, 
Mech.,  the  tool  carriage  of  an  engine  lathe.  —  c.  screw, 
Mech. .2.  screw  having  on  the  same  axis  two  or  more  screws 
with  differing  pitch  (a  differential  screw),  or  running  in 
different  directions  (a  right  and  left  screw).  —  c  sentence, 
Gram.,  a  sentence  having  two  or  more  subjects,  predi¬ 
cates,  or  clauses,  esp.  one  having  coordinate  principal 
clauses,  as  distinguished  from  a  complex  sentence  (which 
see) ;  as  in  “  I  often  wondered  and  admired  at  this  ”  (Car¬ 
lyle)  ;  “I  say  unto  one  go,  and  he  goeth  ”  (Luke  vii.  8) ; 
“  Feversham  passed  for  a  good-natured  man :  but  he  was 
a  foreigner”  (Macaulay).  —  c.  steel,  alloy  steel.  —  c.  stop. 
Music,  an  organ  stop  having  more  than  one  pipe  or  reed  to 
each  key.  —  c.  stress,  a  Mech.  Any  stress  which  is  not  a 
simple  tensile,  compressive,  or  shear  stress,  b  Phon.  See 
stress,  n.,  4.  —  c.  syllogism.  Logic,  a  syllogism  containing 
one  or  more  compound  propositions.  —  c.  time.  Music.  See 
time,  n.,  13  a-  —  c.  vault,  a  vault  of  any  form  other  than  the 
simplest,  as  a  groined  vault,  rib  vault,  fan  vault,  cloister 
vault.  —  c.  winding.  Elec.x  a  kind  or  method  of  winding 
which  combines  series  winding  and  shunt  winding.  #  See 
winding.  A  dynamo  or  motor  wound  in  this  way  is  said  to 
be  compound-wound. 

COm'pound  (kSm'pound),  n.  1.  That  which  is  compounded, 
or  formed  by  the  union  or  mixture  of  elements,  ingredients, 
or  parts  ;  a  combination  of  simples;  a  composition.  Shak. 

Rare  compound  of  oddity,  frolic,  and  fun.  Goldsmith. 

2.  A  composite  number.  Obs. 

3.  Chem.  A  distinct  substance  formed  by  a  union  of  two 


or  more  ingredients  in  definite  proportions  by  weight ;  as, 
water  is  a  compound  of  oxygen  and  hydrogen.  Every 
definite  chemical  compound  always  contains  the  same  ele¬ 
ments,  united  in  the  same  proportions  by  weight,  and  with 
the  same  internal  arrangement. 

4.  A  word  form  compounded  of  two  or  more  elements,  esp. 
two  or  more  distinct  words ;  an  aggregate  of  two  or  more 
words  used  as  one  word  in  form  and  meaning.  Compounds 
may  arise  from  any  of  various  reasons,  such  as  :  a.  A  rela¬ 
tion.  or  relative  position,  of  the  elements  which  is  charac¬ 
teristic  of  compounds,  as  distinguished  from  those  recog¬ 
nized  for  separate  words  ;  as  in  homesick,  lovelorn,  switch- 
back,  childlike,  drawbar,  bootblack,  output ,  intake ,  upset , 
overturn ,  afterthought,  etc.  b  Mere  frequency  of  occur¬ 
rence  and  ease  of  utterance,  except  for  which  the  parts 
would  be  used  as  separate  words ;  as  in  steamboat,  railroad, 
sunshine,  seacoast.  c  Conventional  specialization  of  the 
word  group  forming  the  compound  as  the  name  of  a  certain 
one  out  of  a  number  of  things  which  would  be  included 
under  the  phrase  if  the  words  were  taken  in  their  literal 
senses ;  as  in  blackfish ,  biuefish,  rock  fish,  sandwort,  earth¬ 
worm, btc.  d  Attributive  use  (whetner  conventionally  or 
for  a  single  occasion  only) ;  as  in,  open-hearth  furnace,  well- 
known  mun,  hi  gh-uater  m&x'k,  fresh-water  fis\\, jet-black  hair, 
long-looked- for  person, never-to-be-forgottcne\ent.  e  Arbi¬ 
trary  usq  of  a  phrase  as  a  conventional  name  of  something, 
where  there  is  such  a  transfer  of  meaning  that  the  literal 
senses  of  the  words  do  not  indicate  the  general  nature  of 
the  meaning  intended;  as  in  forget-me-not.,  love-lies-bleed¬ 
ing,  Johnny-jump-up,  lion's-tooth ,  hound' s-longue,  bear's- 
breach,  bull's-eye. 

When  the  word  “  bishopric  ”  was  first  made,  it  was  made  as  a 
compound •  Earle. 

5.  Mach.  A  compound  engine  or  locomotive. 

Syn.  —  See  aggregate. 

com  pound'er  (k<3m-poun'der),  n.  1.  One  that  compounds; 
as,  a  compounder  of  medicines,  of  an  agreement  or  com¬ 
promise,  or  of  a  debt,  obligation,  or  crime. 

Religious  houses  made  compounders 

I’  or  the  horrid  actions  of  their  founders.  Iludibras. 

2.  Formerly  (prior  to  1853),  at  Oxford  University,  one  who 
paid  an  extraordinary  fee  for  the  degree  he  took,  by  reason 
of  his  having  an  independent  income;  — called  grand ,  or 
petty,  compounder  according  to  the  amount  of  the  fee. 

3.  [cap.']  Eng.  Hist.  A  Jacobite  who*favored  the  restora¬ 
tion  of  James  II.,  on  condition  of  a  general  amnesty  and 
of  guarantees  for  the  security  of  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical 
constitution  of  the  realm. 

com-pound'ing:,;>.y>r.  vb.  n.  of  compound.  Specif.,  vb.  n.: 
a  Mach.  Act  or  process  of  using  a  working  fluid  (as  steam) 
expansively  in  two  or  more  distinct  stages,  as  in  the  com¬ 
pound  engine,  b  Steam  Engines.  Act  or  process  of  mak¬ 
ing  a  simple  engine  compound. 

com  pra  dor',  -dore'  (k8m'pra-dor' ;  k5m'prd-dor' ;  277), 
71.  ;  pi.  -dors  or  -dores  (-dorz').  [Pg.  comprador  a  buyer.] 

1.  A  native  house  steward  employed  by  Europeans  in  India 
and  the  far  East.  Obs.  or  R. 

2.  A  native  agent,  adviser,  and  factotum  employed  by  a 
foreign  establishment,  as  commercial  houses,  banks,  con¬ 
sulates,  etc.,  in  China,  to  have  charge  of  its  native  em¬ 
ployees  and  act  as  intermediary  in  transactions  with  the 
natives,  often  with  extraordinary  powers  in  financial  mat¬ 
ters ;  hence,  a  similar  Chinese  employee  in  other  Oriental 
houses,  as  in  the  Philippines. 

COnPpre-ca'tion  (kom'pre-ka'sliihi),  n.  [L.  comprecatio.] 
A  praying  together.  Bp.  Wilkins. 

comprehend'  (kom'pre-hSnd'),  v.  t.  ;  com'pre-hend'ed  ; 
com/ pre-hen d'ing.  [L.  comprehendere,  comprehensinn  ; 
com-  -j-  prehendere  to  grasp,  seize  ;  prae  before  -f-  hendere 
(in  comp.).  See  get  ;  cf.  comprise.]  1.  To  take  into  the 
mind  ;  to  grasp  with  the  understanding  ;  to  apprehend  the 
meaning  of  ;  to  understand. 

At  a  loss  to  comprehend  the  question.  Irving. 

2.  To  contain  ;  to  embrace  ;  to  include ;  as,  the  states 
comprehended  in  the  Austrian  Empire. 

Wuo  hath  .  .  .  comprehended  the  dust  of  the  earth  in  a  meas¬ 
ure?  /*.xl.  12. 

3.  To  take  in  or  include  by  construction  or  implication ; 
to  comprise  ;  to  imply. 

And  if  there  be  any  other  commandment,  it  is  briefly  compre¬ 
hended  in  this  saying.  Rom.  xiii.9. 

Syn.  — Contain,  include,  embrace,  comprise,  inclose,  em¬ 
body,  involve,  imply;  imagine,  conceive,  grasp,  under¬ 
stand.  See  apprehend,  contain. 

com  pro-hen'si  ble  (-hen'sT-b  1),  a.  [L.  comprehensibilis  : 
cf.  F.  comprehensible.]  1.  Capable  of  being  compre¬ 
hended,  included,  or  comprised. 

God  .  .  is  not  comprehensible  nor  circumscribed.  Sir  T.  More. 
2.  Capable  of  being  understood  ;  intelligible  ;  conceivable 
by  the  mind. 

The  horizon  sets  the  bounds  .  .  .  between  what  is  and  what  is 
not  comprehensible  by  us.  Locke 

—  com'pre-hensi  bil'i-ty  (-bTl'T-tT),  com'pre-hen'si- 
ble  ness,  n.  —  com  pre-hen'si  bly,  adv. 
com  pre-hen'sion  (kbm'pre-lign'shtfn),  n.  [L.  compre- 
hensio:  cf.  F.  compiehension.]  1.  Act  of  comprehending, 
containing,  or  comprising  ;  inclusion. 

In  the  Old  Testament  there  is  a  close  comprehension  of  the 
New  ;  in  the  New,  an  open  discovery  of  the  Old.  Hooker 

2.  Rhet.  A  figure  by  which  the  name  of  a  whole  is  put 
for  a  part,  or  that  of  a  part  for  a  whole,  or  a  definite 
number  for  an  indefinite. 

3.  Eng.  Eccl  Hist.  Inclusion  of  nonconformists  in  the 
Established  Church  by  widening  the  terms  of  communion. 

4.  Comprehensiveness.  “  Words  of  the  widest  compre¬ 
hension. Jo  well. 

5.  A  summary  ;  an  epitome.  Obs. 

6.  Logic.  The  totality  of  attributes  which  make  up  the 
notion  signified  by  a  general  term  ;  the  sum  of  the  charac¬ 
teristics  distinguishing  a  class  ;  intension. 

The  greater  the  comprehension  of  a  concept,  the  less  is  its  ex¬ 
tension  ;  and  the  greater  its  extension,  the  less  its  comprehension. 

Sir  Wm.  Hamilton. 

7-  The  capacity  of  the  mind  for  understanding  fully,  or  by 
means  of  the  relations  which  connect  particular  facts  to 
knowledge  in  general ;  the  power,  act,  or  process  of  grasp¬ 
ing  with  the  intellect ;  apperceptive  knowledge  or  an  act 
of  apperceptive  knowing. 

8  Grasping  or  compression,  physically.  Obs. 


com'pre-hen'slve  (kom'pre-hSn'sTv),  a.  1.  Including 
much  ;  comprising  many  things ;  having  a  wide  scone. 

A  very  comprehensive  definition.  Bentley. 

Large  and  comprehensive  ideas  Chunnmg. 

2.  Having  the  power  to  comprehend  many  things;  of  wide 
mental  grasp.  “  His  comprehensive  head.”  Pope. 

Syn.  —  Extensive,  wide,  large,  full,  compendious, 
comprehensive  proposition,  Logic,  a  proposition  in  which  the 
subject  is  regarded  as  comprehending,  or  including,  the 
predicate.  Sir  Wm.  Hamilton.  —  c.  whole.  See  whole. 

—  com  pre  hen'sive-ly,  adv.  —  c  0  m  p  r  e  h  e  n's  1  v  e- 
ness,  n. 

com  pre  hen'sor  (-ser),  n.  One  who  comprehends  fully  ; 

—  esp.  with  reference  to  Phil.  iii.  12,  13.  Obs. 

com  press'  (ktfm-prSs'),  v.  t.  ;  com-pressed' (-prSst')  or  com- 
prest'  ;  com-press'ing.  [OF.  compresser ,  L.  compressor e, 
freq.  of  L.  comprimere  to  compress  ;  com-  prrmere  to 
press.  See  press.]  1.  To  press  or  squeeze  together;  to 
force  into  a  narrower  compass ;  to  reduce  the  volume  of 
by  pressure  ;  to  compact ;  condense  ;  as,  to  compress  air. 

Events  of  centuries  .  .  .  compressed  within  the  compass  of  a 
single  life.  1).  Webster 

2.  To  repress  ;  to  restrain.  Archaic. 

3.  To  embrace  sexually.  Obs.  Pope. 

4.  E11  gin.  To  subject  (a  workman)  to  compression  in  an 
air  lock.  See  compression,  5. 

Syn.  —  Consolidate,  compact,  abridge.  See  condense. 
com'press  (kbm'prSs),  n.  [F.  compresse.]  1.  Med.  A 
folded  piece  of  cloth,  pledget  of  lint,  etc.,  used  to  cover 
the  dressing  of  wounds,  and  so  placed  as,  by  the  aid  of  a 
bandage,  to  make  due  pressure  011  any  part ;  also,  a  folded 
cloth  applied  firmly,  wet  or  dry,  to  a  part,  as  to  allay  in¬ 
flammation  or  to  check  hemorrhage. 

2.  An  apparatus  for  compresp^WCg^^ion  bales,  etc. 
COm-pressed'  (ktfm-prgst'),^  goncen/ essed  together;  com¬ 
pacted  ;  reduced  in  volume  by  *  '^.ne. 

2.  a  Bot.  Flattened  lengthwise,  d  Zool.  Specif. :  Narrow 
from  side  to  side,  and  deep  in  a  dorsoventral  direction,  as 
the  body  of  man^  fishes  ;  —  opposed  to  depressed. 
compressed  air,  air  under  pressure  greater  than  that  of  the 
atmosphere.  —  c.  score.  Music, u  score  in  a  single  staff  which 
carries  more  than  one  voice  part,  esp.  one  in  which  four 
parts  are  written  on  two  staves.  —  c.  steel,  fluid-compressed 
steel.  —  c.  yeast,  a  cake  yeast  made  by  filtering  the  cells 
from  the  liquid  in  which  they  are  grown,  subjecting  to 
heavy  pressure,  and  mixing  with  starch  or  flour.  See  yeast. 

com-prcs'sion  (k<5m-pr£sh'wn),  n.  [L.  compressio :  cf.  F. 
compression.]  1.  Act  of  compressing,  or  state  of  being 
compressed.  “  Compression  of  thought.”  Johnson. 

2  Engin.  &  Thermodynamics,  a  The  act  of  compressing 
the  remaining  working  fluid,  as  steam,  in  an  engine  cylin¬ 
der  after  exhaust  and  before  admission  ;  also,  the  point  in 
the  cycle  of  operations,  or  on  the  corresponding  indicator 
diagram,  at  which  this  act  occurs;  also,  the  period  over 
which  it  takes  place,  b  Act  of  compressing  the  working 
fluid  in  a  heat-engine  cycle  after  admission  and  before  the 
working  stroke,  esp.  in  a  cycle  of  operations  for  an  inter¬ 
nal-combustion  engine ;  also,  the  period  of  this  compres¬ 
sion  (called  also  the  compression  stroke).  Also,  the  fluid 
so  compressed.  See  Carnot’s  cycle. 

3.  Mech.  The  total  deformation,  or  the  deformation  per  unit 
of  length,  of  a  substance,  produced  by  a  compressing  force. 

4.  Astron.  d-  Geog.  The  amount  of  the  polar  flattening  of 
a  planet,  as  the  earth  ;  the  ellipticity. 

5.  Engin.  Subjection  of  a  workman  to  compressed  air  in 
an  air  lock  before  he  goes  into  a  caisson  to  work.  Cf.  de¬ 
compression. 

com-pres'sion-al  (-«1),  a.  Consisting  of,  pertaining  to,  or 
producing,  compression  ;  as,  a compressional  force  ;  a  com- 
pressional  wave. 

compression  bib,  cock,  faucet  One  closed  by  the  action 
of  a  compiession  valve,  that  is,  a  valve  which  shuts  off 
the  flow  by  being  forced  against  its  seat, 
compression  member.  Engin.  A  member,  as  a  rod,  brace, 
etc.,  subjected  to  compression  ;  a  strut, 
compression  projectile.  A  projectile  constructed  so  as 
to  taki  the  grooves  of  a  rifle  by  means  of  a  soft  copper  band 
firmly  attached  near  its  base  or,  formerly,  by  means  of  an 
envelope  of  soft  metal.  In  small  arms  the  modern  projec¬ 
tile,  having  a  soft  core  and  harder  jacket,  is  subjected  to 
compression  throughout  the  entire  cylindrical  part, 
compression  slope.  Ordnance.  The  slightly  conical  part 
of  the  bore  of  a  breech-loading  gun  which  connects  the 
powder  chamber  with  the  cylindrical  portion  of  the  bore, 
and  through  which  the  compressible  band  of  the  projectile 
is  reduced  for  its  passage  ;  — called  also  foi'dng  cone. 
compression  tap  Mach.  A  small  tap  in  the  cylinder  head 
of  a  gasoline  engine,  esp.  in  an  automobile,  by  which  a  por¬ 
tion  of  the  charge  can  be  permitted  to  escape  instead  of 
being  compressed. 

com-pres'sive  (kflm-prgs'Tv),  a.  [Cf .  F.  compressif.]  Com¬ 
pressing,  or  having  power  or  tendency  to  compress  ;  marked 
by  compression ;  as,  a  compressive  force.  —  com-pres'- 
sive-ly,  adv. 

CGm  pres'sor  (-er),  n.  [L.]  Anything  that  serves  to 
compress;  as:  a  Anal.  A  muscle  that  compresses  certain 
parts,  b  Surg.  A11  instrument  for  compressing  an  artery 
(esp.,  the  femoral  artery)  or  other  part,  c  An  apparatus 
for  confining  or  flattening  between  glass  plates  an  object 
to  be  examined  with  the  microscope,  d  Naut.  An  arm  of 
iron,  usually  curved,  pivoted  on  one  end,  and  having  an 
eye  in  the  other  to  which  a  tackle  hooks,  used  for  check¬ 
ing  the  cable  against  the  side  of  the  chain  pipe  wdiile  run¬ 
ning  out.  e  Mach.  A  machine  for  compressing  some¬ 
thing,  as  air  for  motive  power  or  grain  in  a  binder.  I  A 
mechanical  device  formerly  used  for  checking  the  recoil 
of  a  gun  by  holding  its  carriage  to  the  slide  or  platform, 
com-pris'al  (-priz'al),  n.  Also  com  priz'al  (-priz'al).  Act  of 
comprising  or  comprehending  ;  a  compendium  or  epitome. 
__  A  comnrisal  .  .  .  and  sum  of  all  wickedness.  Harrow. 
The  spelling  comprize,  for  the  verb,  requires  by  anal¬ 
ogy  comprizal ,  for  this  word. 

com  prise',  corn-prize'  (-prlz'),  v.  t. ;  com-prised',  -prized' 
(  prizd') ;  com-pris'ing,  -priz'ing  (-priz'ing).  [F.  compris, 
p.  p.  of  comprendre,  L.  comprehendere.  See  comprehend.] 
1.  To  lay  hold  of  ;  to  seize  ;  Scot.,  to  take  by  legal  author¬ 
ity  ;  to  attach.  Obs. 


compound  engine;  as,  to  start 
an  engine  compound . 

Angus  Sinclair. 
com-pound'a-ble,  a.  See  -able. 
com/pound-wound/  (-wound'), 

a.  See  COMPOUND  WINDING 
compoune.  +  compound. 

com’pre-hend',  v.  1.  To  take 
hold  and  grow,  as  a  graft.  Obs. 


conUpre-hend'er,  n.  One  that 

comprehends. 

com  pre-nend'i-ble  (k  8  m'p  r  P- 
hSn'aT-b’l),  u.  Comprehensible, 
com  nre-hend'ing.  />.  pr.  3r  «&• 
n.  of  comprehend,  r.-com/- 
pre-hend'ing-lv,  adv. 
com  pre-hense n.  [Cf.  OF. 
comprehense.)  Ohs.  a  Meaning 


or  thing  comprehended,  b  Com¬ 

prehension.  [sive.  Ref.  Sp.  I 
com  pre-hen'aiv.  Comprehend 
compremiae.  f  compromise. 
com-prend',  v.  t.  j r  i.  [F.  com- 
p  rend  re.]  To  comprehend.  Obs. 
com-nrefl'by-ter,  n.  [L.]  One  of 
a  body  of  presbyters.  Rare.  — 
com-pres  by-te'ri-al,  a. 


com-pre8sed'ly  (k<5m-prest'lY  ; 

-p  r  £  s'f  d-1  T),  a  d  v.  of  com- 
prkssed.  See -ly.  [Ref.  Sp.  1 
com-press'i-bl.  Compressible.  | 
com-press'i-ble  (k  r,  m-pr  £  s'- 
T-b’l),  a.  See  -able.— com¬ 
press  i-bil'i-tv  (-bTl'T-tt),  n. — 
com-presa'i-ble-ness,  n. 
com-preas'lng,  p.  pr.  !f  vb.  n.  of 


compress.  —  com-press'ing-ly, 

adv.  [Ref.  Sp.  I 

com-pr  e  s's  1  v.  Compressive.  | 
com  pres-so'ri-um  (kBm'pr?- 
sd'rT-t/m),  n.  =  compkessouc. 
com-pre8'sure  (ktfm-prt'sh'tlr), 
n.  Compression.  [compress. I 
com-prest',  pret.  p.  p.  of| 
com-priest',  n.  See  co-,  3  b. 


com-prime',  v.  t.  FF  comprimer 

or  L.  comprimere  1  To  compress. 
Obs 

com  print',  v.  t.  5r  i.  To  print 
together  ;  to  share  in  printing. 
Obs.  4-  R.  0*f.  E.  D. 

com  pris'a-ble.  com -prlz'a-ble 
(k<5m-prlz'd-b’h,  a.  See -able. 
com-pri'sor  (k<Jm-prI'z5r),  n. 


lood,  foot ;  out, oil;  chair  ;  go  ;  sing,  iijk  ;  then,  thin;  nature,  verdure  (250) ;  K  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144) ;  boN  ;  yet ;  zh  =  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Guide. 
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CONATION 


2.  To  comprehend  ;  to  perceive  ;  to  conceive.  Obs. 

3.  To  comprehend  or  include  ;  to  contain  or  cover  com¬ 
pendiously,  or  as  constituent  parts. 

Comprise  much  matter  in  few  words.  Hooker. 

Syn.  — Embrace,  include,  comprehend,  encircle,  inclose, 
involve,  imply.  See  contain. 

com'pro-bate  (k5m'pro-bat),  v.  t.  [L.  comprobatus ,  p.  p. 
of  comprobare  to  approve  wholly.]  To  approve  ;  confirm. 
Obs.  —  com'pro-bate,  p.  p.  de  p.  a.  Obs.  Sir  T.  Elyol. 
com  pro  ba'tion  (-ba'slmn),  n.  [L.  comprobatio.]  Joint 
attestation ;  proof ;  also,  approbation.  Obs. 
com'pro-mise  (kSra'pro-miz),  n.  [F.  compromise  fr.  L. 
comprom issum  a  mutual  promise  to  abide  by  the  decision 
of  an  arbiter,  fr.  comprom  ittere  to  make  such  a  promise  ; 
com-  -j-  promitlere  to  promise.  See  promise.]  1.  A  mu¬ 
tual  agreement  to  refer  matters  in  dispute  to  the  decision 
of  arbitrators.  Obs. 

2.  A  settlement  by  arbitration  or  by  consent  reached  by 
mutual  concessions  ;  a  reciprocal  abatement  of  extreme  de¬ 
mands  or  rights,  resulting  in  an  agreement ;  composition. 
An  agreement  for  the  compromise  of  a  disputed  claim  is  a 
valid  contract,  the  waiving  of  claims  by  the  parties  being 
a  sufficient  consideration ;  an  unaccepted  otter  to  pay  by 
way  of  compromise  is  generally  not  admissible  as  evidence. 

Every  human  benefit  and  enjoyment,  every  virtue  and  every 
prudent  act,  is  founded  on  compromise  and  barter.  Burke . 

An  abhorrence  of  concession  and  compromise.  Hallam. 

3.  A  committal  to  something  derogatory,  hazardous,  or  ob¬ 
jectionable  ;  a  prejudicial  concession ;  a  surrender ;  as,  a 
compromise  of  character  or  right. 

I  was  determined  not  to  accept  any  fine  speeches,  to  the  com¬ 
promise  of  that  sex  the  belonging  to  which  was,  after  all,  my 
strongest  claim  and  titlq  to  them.  Lamb. 

4.  The  result  or  embodiment  of  concession  or  adjustment ; 
hence,  Colloq.,  a  tj. Tiig  intermediate  between,  or  blending 
qualities  of,  two  di\  Ifrent  things. 

Compromise  of  Breda  iVra-da'),  a  document  denouncing  and 
agreeing  to  oppose  the  Inquisition,  signed  at  Breda  by 
Roman  Catholic  and  Protestant  nobles  in  the  Netherlands 
in  1566.  It  led  to  the  formation  of  the  League  of  the  Gueux. 
—  C.,  or  C.  Measures,  of  1850,  U.  S.  Hist .,  measures  passed 
by  Congress  in  1S50  providing  for  the  organization  of  Utah 
and  New  Mexico  into  Territories  without  reference  to  slav¬ 
ery,  for  the  admission  of  California  as  a  free  State,  for  the 
payment  of  $10,000,000  to  Texas  for  her  claim  to  New  Mex¬ 
ico,  for  the  return  of  fugitive  slaves  to  their  masters,  and 
for  the  abolition  of  the  slave  trade  in  the  District  of  Co¬ 
lumbia.  The  bill  enacting  them  is  popularly  called  the 
Omnibus  Bill.  —  C.  of  1820.  =  Missouri  Compromise. 
com'pro-mise.  v.  t.  ;  com'pro-mised  (-mlzd) ;  com'pro-mis' - 
ing  (-miz'Tng).  [From  compromise,  n.  ;  cf.  compromit.] 

1.  To  adjust  and  settle  (a  difference)  between  parties  ;  — 
said  of  the  arbiter.  Obs. 

2.  To  bind  by  mutual  agreement.  Obs. 

Laban  and  himself  were  compromised, 

That  all  the  eanlings  which  were  streaked  and  pied 
Should  fall  as  Jacob's  hire.  Shak. 

3.  To  adjust  and  settle  by  mutual  concessions ;  to  settle  by 
compromise ;  to  compound. 

The  controversy  may  easily  be  compromised.  Fuller. 

4.  To  commit  or  intrust  for  determination  or  decision.  Obs. 
5-  To  put  in  jeopardy;  to  endanger  the  life,  reputation, 
etc.,  of,  by  some  act  which  cannot  be  recalled ;  to  expose 
to  suspicion,  discredit,  or  mischief. 

To  pardon  all  who  had  been  compromised  in  the  late  disturb¬ 
ances.  Motley. 

com'pro-mise,  v.  i.  1.  To  come  to  agreement  by  conces¬ 
sion. 

2.  To  make  a  practical  adjustment  of  rival  courses,  opin¬ 
ions,  or  principles,  by  partial  concessions, 
com  prom'is  sa  ry  (k5m-pr5m'T-sa-rT),  a.  [L.  compromis- 
sarius  pert,  to  arbitration.]  Of  or  pert,  to  compromise, 
com'pro-mis'sion  (kom'pro-mish'iui),  n.  [LL.  compromis- 
sio  an  agreement :  cf.  F.  compr  omission.]  Compromise;  — 
used  esp.  in  election  by  compromission  (see  under  election). 
com  pro-mit'  (kSm'pro-mTt'),  v.  i. ;  com'pro-mit'ted  ;  com'- 
pro-mit'ting.  [L.  compromittere.  See  compromise,  n.] 

1.  To  bind,  refer,  settle,  or  delegate  :  specif.  :  a  To  pledge 
or  promise  jointly.  Obs.  b  To  refer  or  submit  to  arbi¬ 
tration.  c  To  settle  by  arbitration  or  compromise  ;  hence, 
to  allay ;  to  restrain,  d  To  vest  (one’s  power  or  right  of 
election)  in  (someone  else).  All  Obs. 

2.  To  put  in  jeopardy  ;  to  compromise.  Obsoles.  U.  S. 
com  pro-vin'cial  (-vln'shal),  a.  Of,  or  associated  in,  the 

same  province.  —  n.  One  who  belongs  to  the  same  pro¬ 
vince  ;  specif.,  a  bishop  of  the  same  archiepiscopal  province. 
Comp-sog'- 
na-thus 
(komp-sog'- 
na-thfts),  n. 

[NL.  ;  Gr. 
ko p.\fj6s  ele¬ 
gant  yid- 
Oos  jaw.] 

Paleon.  A 
genus  of 
very  small 
carnivorous 
dinosaurs 
of  the  or¬ 
der  Therop- 
oda,  from 
the  Upper 
Jurassic  of 


Comptometer. 


Bavaria,  with  long  hind  limbs  much  like  those  of  a  bird, 
and  other  birdlike  characters,  on  account  of  which  it  was 
formerly  regarded  as  constituting  a  suborder  Comp-SOg'- 
na-tha  (-tha).  C.  longipes  was  only  about  two  feet  long, 
compt  (k5mpt),  a.  [L.  comptus ,  p.  p.  of  comere  to  care  for, 
comb,  arrange,  adorn.]  Neat;  spruce;  polished.  Obs. — 
compt'ly,  adv.  Obs.  —  compt'ness,  n.  Obs. 
COmp'tO-graph  (k5mp'to-graf ;  koun'-),  n.  A  machine  for 
adding  numbers  and  making  a  printed  record  of  the  sum. 

J Comptograph  is  a  trade-mark  name, 
comp-tom'e-ter  (k5mp-t5m'e-ter),  n.  A  calculating  ma¬ 
chine  ;  an  arithmometer.  Comp¬ 
tometer  is  a  trade-mark  name, 
comp-trol'ler  (kdn-trol'er),  n. 

A  controller  ;  a  public  officer 
whose  duty  it  is  to  examine 
and  certify  accounts.  A 
comptrollerin  general  cor¬ 
responds  to  an  audi- 
tor,  but  often  has  larg-  . 
er  executive  powers  / 
than  those  com¬ 
monly  given  to 
an  auditor.  The 
terms  are  often, 
but  not  always, 
used  synony¬ 
mously. 

The  comptroller, 
or  that  equivalent 
officer,  the  state  au¬ 
ditor.  is  public  ac¬ 
countant.  It  is  his 
function  ...  in  a 
word,  to  regulate  the  assessment,  collection,  and  disbursement 
of  the  public  moneys.  Woodrow  Wilson. 

COm-puI'sa-tive  (kom-pul'sd-tiv),  a.  [From  L.  compul- 
sare ,  v.  intens.  of  compellere.  See  compel.]  Compulsory. 
Bare.  S/tak.  —  com-pul'sa-tive-ly.  adv.  Bare. 
com-pul'sa-to-ry  (-to-rT),  a.  Of  the  nature  of,  resulting 
from,  or  enforced  by,  compulsion.  Bare.  —  com-pul'sa 
to-ri-ly,  adv.  Bare. 

com  pulse'  (kdm-puls'),  v.  t.  [Cf.  L.  compulsare  to  press 
or  strike  violently,  to  contend,  F.  compulser  to  inspect, 
compel  the  delivery  of  documents.  See  compulsion.]  To 
compel,  force,  or  oblige.  Obs.  or  Archaic.  B.  F.  Burton. 
com  pul'sion  (-pfil'Blmn),  n.  [L.  compulsio:  cf.  F.  com¬ 
pulsion.  See  compel.]  Act  of  compelling,  or  state  of  being 
compelled  ;  act  of  driving  or  urging  by  force  or  by  physical 
or  moral  constraint;  subjection  to  force.  Cf.  coercion. 

If  reasons  were  as  plentiful  as  bluckberries,  I  would  give  no 
man  a  reason  upon  compulsion.  Shak. 

Syn.  — See  force. 

com-pul'sive  (-sTv),  a.  1.  Having  power  to  compel;  ex¬ 
ercising  or  applying  compulsion. 

Religion  is  .  .  .  inconsistent  with  all  compulsire  motives.  Sharjj. 
2.  Produced  or  caused  by  compulsion  ;  forced.  Obs. 

—  com  pul'sive-ly,  adv.  —  com-pul'sive  ness,  n. 

com  pul'so-ry  (-so-rt),  a.  [LL.  compulsorius.]  1.  Obli¬ 
gatory  ;  enjoined  by  authority ;  acting  under,  or  due  to, 
compulsion ;  enforced. 

This  contribution  threatening  to  fall  infinitely  6hort  of  their 
hopes,  they  soon  made  it  compulsory .  Burke. 

2.  Having  the  power  of  compulsion  ;  coercive, 
compulsory  purchase.  Law .  See  eminent  domain.  —  c.  sur¬ 
render.  Law.  See  eminent  domain. 

—  com  pul'so-ri-ly,  a</v.  —  com-pul'so-ri  ness,  n. 
com  pul'so-ry,  n.  That  which  compels  or  is  coercive, 
com-punct'  (ktfm-puqkt'),  a.  [LL.  compunctus ,  p.  p.] 

Affected  with  compunction  ;  conscience-stricken.  Obs. 
com-punc'tlon  (-purjk'shim),  n.  [OF.  compunction ,  F. 
componction ,  L.  compunctio ,  fr.  compungere,  compunctum , 
to  prick  ;  com-  -| -  pun g ere  to  prick,  sting.  See  pungent.] 

1.  Poignant  uneasiness  proceeding  from  a  sense  of  guilt 
or  consciousness  of  causing  pain  ;  the  sting  of  conscience  ; 
pricking  of  heart ;  remorse  ;  now  often,  in  a  weakened 
sense,  a  slight  or  transient  feeling  of  regret  for  some  slight 
wrong  or  injustice. 

lie  acknowledged  his  disloyalty  to  the  king,  with  expressions 
of  great  compunction.  *  Clarendon. 

“Well,  I  don’t  exactly  wish  that,”  she  said,  with  some  com¬ 
punction.  W.  Black. 

2.  The  power  of  producing  a  sense  of  guilt.  Obs. 

3.  Compassion  ;  pity  ;  sorrow.  Obs. 

4.  A  pricking;  stimulation.  Obs. 

That  acid  and  piercing  spirit  which,  with  such  activity  and 
compunction ,  invadeth  the  brains  and  nostrils.  Sir  T.  Browne. 
Syn.  — See  regret. 

com-punc'tious  (-shws),  a.  Of  the  nature  of  compunction ; 
caused  by,  attended  with,  causing,  or  feeling,  compunction. 
That  no  compunctious  visitings  of  nature 
Shake  my  fell  purpose.  Shak. 

—  com-punc'tious-ly,  adv. 

com-punc'tive  (-tiv),  a.  Obs.  1.  Causative  of  compunction. 
2.  Sensitive  about  wrong ;  conscientious.  Jer.  Taylor. 
com  pur-ga'tlon  (kSm'pur-ga'slmn),  n.  [L.  compurgatio , 
fr.  compurgare  to  purify  wholly  ;  com- purgare  to  make 
pure.  See  purge,  v.  /.]  Law.  The  clearing  or  exculpa¬ 
tion  of  a  defendant  or  accused  person  by  the  oaths  of  per¬ 
sons  who  swear  to  his  veracity  or  innocence.  Compurga¬ 
tion  was  long  a  regular  form  of  trial  in  the  ecclesiastical 
courts  (see  benefit  of  clergy)  :  and  in  the  civil  courts  it 
was  used  in  many  forms  of  civil  and  criminal  proceedings 
'until  gradually  superseded  by  the  jury  system.  Trial  by 
compurgation  was  claimed,  after  being  long  obsolete,  in 
1824  in  Ring  vs.  Williams  (8  Barn.  J-  Cress  5387) ;  and  was 
abolished  in  1833  by  2  &  3  Wm.  IV.  c.  42,  §  13. 


com'pur  ga  tor  (kbm'pfir-ga'ter),  n.  [LL.]  1.  Law.  A 
witness  to  the  veracity  or  innocence  of  an  accused  person, 
with  whom  he  swears  ;  —  applied  orig.  to  such  witnesses  in 
the  trials  in  the  ecclesiastical  courts,  and  later  to  the  oath 
helpers  employed  in  the  Early  English  and  Teutonic  law, 
ana  to  those  acting  in  the  wager  of  law.  See  compurgation, 

OATH  HELPER,  WAGER  OF  LAW. 

2.  Any  witness  or  testifier  to  the  innocence  or  freedom 
from  blame  of  another. 

com-pur'ga  to  ry  (k<5m-pGr'gd-to-rT),  a.  Of  or  pertaining 
to  a  compurgator  or  compurgation. 

com-put'a-ble  (kdm-put'd-b’l ;  kbm'pu-td-b’l),  a.  [L.  com- 
putabilis .]  Capable  of  being  computed.  —  com  put  a- 
bil'i-ty  (-bll'T-tl),  n. 

com  pu  ta'tion  (kfim'pu-ta'shwn),  n.  [L.  compulatio.] 

1.  Act  or  process  of  computing  ;  calculation  ;  reckoning. 

By  just  computation  of  the  time.  Shak. 

2.  A  way  or  system  of  reckoning. 

3.  The  result  of  computation  ;  the  amount  computed. 
Syn.  — Reckoning,  calculation,  estimate,  account. 

COm-pu'ta-tive  (kdm-pu'td-ti  v),  a.  Given  to,  or  employing, 
computation.  —  com-pu'ta-tive-ness.  n. 
com  pute'  (kdm-put'),  v.  t. ;  com-put'ed  (-put'fid) ;  com- 
I’Ut'ing  (-put'Tng).  [L.  compidare.  See  count,  v.  t.\  1.  To 
determine  by  calculation  ;  to  reckon,  or  count ;  to  take 
account  of. 

Two  days,  as  we  compute  the  days  of  heaven.  Milton. 
2.  To  make  up  or  count ;  —  of  numbers.  Obs.  d:  B. 

Syn.  —  Number,  estimate,  enumerate.  See  calculate. 
com  pute',  v.  i.  To  make  calculation  ;  to  reckon, 
com  pute',  7*.  [Cf.  L.  computus.]  1.  =  computus,  2.  Obs. 
2.  Computation  ;  — now  rare,  exc.  in  beyond  compute. 
com'pu  tist  (k5m'pu-tist ;  kom-put'Tst),  n.  One  skilled  or 
employed  in  computing  ;  formerly,  an  accountant, 
com'pu  tus  (kbm'pu-t&s),  n.  [LL.]  Obs.  or  llist.  1.  A 
computation  ;  an  account. 

2.  Astron.  A  set  of  medieval  tables  for  calculating  astro¬ 
nomical  events  and  movable  dates  in  the  calendar ;  an 
early  almanac  or  calendar. 

com'rade  (k5m'r£d  ;  -rad  ;  277),  n.  [Sp.  camarada ,  fr.  L. 
camara ,  camera ,  a  chamber  ;  hence,  a  chamber  fellow¬ 
ship,  and  then  a  chamber  fellow  :  cf.  F.  camarade ,  earlier 
also  camerade,  fr.  Sp.  Cf.  chamber.]  Orig.,  a  chamber 
fellow  ;  hence,  a  mate  ;  companion;  associate  ;  fellow. 

And  turned  my  flying  comrades  to  the  charge.  J.  Baillie- 
Syn.  — See  companion. 

com'rade-ry  (-ri),  n.  Camaraderie;  comradeship. 

Co  mu-ne'ro  (ko'moo-na'ro),  n.  ;  pi.  -ros  (-roz  ;  Sp.  -ros). 
[Sp.]  Sp.  Hist,  a  One  who  took  part  in  the  revolt  (1520- 
22)  against  the  encroachments  of  Charles  V.  b  A  mem¬ 
ber  of  a  party  which  in  the  revolution  of  1820-23  advocated 
a  moderate  constitutional  system. 

Co'mus  (ko'mws),  n.  [L.,  fr.  Gr.  xwjuo?  a  revel.  See 
comedy.]  In  the  later  age  of  Rome,  the  god  of  festive 
joy  and  mirth,  represented  as  a  winged  youth  with  face 
flushed  with  wine.  In  Milton’s  “  Comus  ”  (acted  1634, 
printed  1637)  he  is  represented  as  a  son  of  Circe  and  Bac¬ 
chus,  who  tries  to  entrap  the  innocent  by  his  “  brewed  en¬ 
chantments.” 

con  (kon)„  v.  t.  ;  conned  (k5nd) ;  con'ning.  [Orig.  the  same 
as  can  am  able,  fr.  the  pres,  of  AS.  cunnan  to  know,  be  able, 
perh.  also  confused  somewhat  witli  ME.  cunnen  to  try,  AS. 
cunnian  to  try,  test,  fr.  cunnan.  See  can,  v.  t.  dr  i.]  1.  To 
know  ;  to  understand  ;  to  be  able.  Obs. 

They  Bajr  they  con  to  heaven  the  highway.  Spenser. 
2.  To  study  in  order  to  know  ;  to  peruse  ;  to  learn,  as  by 
perusal ;  to  commit  to  memory  ;  to  regard  studiously. 

The  muddy  waters  which  he  conned 
As  if  he  had  been  reading  in  a  book.  Wordsworth. 
I  did  not  come  into  Parliament  to  con  my  lesson.  Burke. 
3  To  acknowledge  or  express  :  as,  to  con  thanks.  Obs. 

4.  To  cause  to  learn.  Obs.  dr  B. 

con,  adv.  [Abbr.  from  L.  contra  against.]  Against ;  in 
opposition;  on  the  negative  side;  —  the  antithesis  oi pro, 
and  usually  in  connection  with  it.  —  n.  The  opposing  ar¬ 
gument,  voter,  etc.  See  pro. 

con,  conn,  v.  t.  dr  i.  [See  cond.]  Naut.  To  conduct,  or 
superintend  the  steering  of  (a  vessel) ;  to  watch  the  course 
of  (a  vessel)  and  direct  the  helmsman  how  to  steer, 
con.  conn,  //.  Naut.  Act  or  station  of  one  who  cons  a  ship, 
con-.  A  prefix  meaning  with ,  together.  See  com-. 
con'a-cre  (kon'a-ker),  n.  In  the  Irish  land  system,  the  sub¬ 
letting  for  a  single  crop  of  small  portions  of  a  farm  pre¬ 
viously  prepared  for  sowing  or  planting;  also,  a  single 
parcel  or  tenancy  so  held. 

con'a-cre,  t.  To  sublet  in  conacre.  Oxf.  E.  D.  —  con'a- 
crer  (-krer),  n.  Ireland. 

CO  named'  ( ko'namd')^.  Malh.  Having  the  same  namewith 
co-  prefixed  or  omitted  ;  as,  sine  and  cosine  are  conamed. 
Co'nant  (ko'imnt),  a.  [After  Charles  A.  Conant ,  American 
economist.]  Designating  the  money  issued  by  the  United 
States,  first  in  1903,  for  use  in  the  Philippine  Islands, 
consisting  of  the  silver  peso  or  “  dollar  ”  (=  100  centavos, 
or  50  cents  U.  S.),  subsidiary  silver  coins  worth  50,  20,  and 
10  centavos,  a  5-centavo  nickel  coin,  and  bronze  1  and  $ 
centavo  coins.  —  n.  [/.  c.]  A  Conant  coin,  esp.  the  peso. 
CO-na'tion  (ko-na'slmn),  n.  [L.  conatio.]  1.  Endeavor; 
attempt.  Obs. 

2.  Psychol.  The  powder  or  act  which  directs  or  impels  to 
effort  of  any  kind,  whether  muscular  or  psychical.  Cona¬ 
tion  was  used  by  Hamilton  to  designate  that  one  of  the 
three  great  divisions  of  mind  w  hich  includes  desire  and 


Scots  Law.  One  who  attaches,  or 

comprises,  another’s  property. 
com/nro-duce',  r.  t.  To  produce 
together.—  com  pro-duc ^tion,  n. 
—  com  pro-duc'tive.  a. 
com'pro-mis/er  ( k&m'pr<*i-mTz/- 
?r),  n.  One  who  compromises. 
Compromise  Tariff.  See  Tariff 
of  Abominations. 
com'pro-mis  ing  (-miz/Tng),  p. 
pr.  Sc  vb.  n.  of  compromise.  — 
com'pro-mis  ing-ly.  adr. 
com  pro-mis-so'ri-al  (-mT-s?i'rY- 
dl),  a.  Compromissary.  Bare. 
com'pro-mlt'ment.  n.  See 
-mext.  Bare. 
compt  (kount).  4*  count. 
compt'a-ble.  4*  countable. 
compt'er.  4*  counter. 
[Icompte  ren  du'  (kdNt'  raN'- 
aii').  [F.]  An  account  given;  a 
report  ;  account  rendered, 
comp'tie  (kOmp'tT).  Var.  of 

COONTIE. 


II  comp  toir'  (  v  twiir' ),  n. ; 
]>l.  -toirs  (F.  -twiir').  [F.,  lit., 
a  counter  ]  A  (foreign)  commer¬ 
cial  agency  or  factory. 
Comp-to'hi-a  (k8mp-t5'nY-d), 
n.  [NL.,  after  Henry  Compton 
(1682-1713),  Eng.  predated  Bot. 
A  monotypic  genus  of  North 
American  mvricaceous  shrubs, 
consisting  of  the  species  C.pere- 
grina.  See  sweet  fern. 
comp-trol'ler-ship,  n.  See -ship. 
com-pul  'si-tor  ( k/Jm-ptil'sY-tPr), 
n.  Scots  Laic.  A  compulsory 
agent  or  means,  as  a  mandate, 
com-pul'siv.  Compulsive.  Be.f. 
S/). 

com-punct'ed.  p.  a.  =  com- 
punct.  Obs. 

com-pnnc'tion-a-ry  (k^m- 
pnnk'shtln-it-rY),  a.  Expressive 
of  compunction.  Bare. 
com-punc'tion-less.'/.  See-LEss. 
com-pu'pil,  n.  Seeco-,  3  b.  B. 


com-pnr'ga-to'ri-al  (k<5m-pflr/- 

gd-t5'rY-'ll ),  a.  Compurgatory. 
com-pur'sion  (k<5m-p0r'shiin), 
n.  [com-  -+-  purse ,  v.]  A  pursing 
together,  as  of  the  lips.  Humor¬ 
ous.  Sterne.  [Be/.  Sp.  I 

com-put'a-bl.  Computable.! 
com'pu-tate  (k5m'pfl-tat),  r.  t. 
[L.  computatus ,  p.  p.]  To  com¬ 
pute.  Obs. 

conLpu  ta'tion-al,  a.  Pertain¬ 
ing  to  computation.  Rare. 
com'pu-ta  tor  (kom'p(l-ta/t?r), 
n.  [L  ]  A  computer.  Obs. 
com  put'erfk<5m-put'5r),  n.  One 
who  computes, 
compy.  Abbr.  Company, 
com'quat.  Var.  of  kumquat. 
com'rade.'.?.  To  consort. 
com'rade-\v.  o.  Comradelike, 
com'rade  ship.  ??.  Comradery. 
com-ra'do.  ??.  Comrade.  Obs. 
com'rogue'  (k0m'rdg/),  n.  A 
fellow  rogue.  Archaic. 


comse.  ?’.  Contr.  of  commence. 

Obs.  —  comse'ment.  n.  Obs. 
Com'stock  lode  (krtm'stSk). 
Mininq.  A  celebrated  gold  and 
silver  lode  discovered  in  l.s.'JB  in 
Nevada,  where  Virginia  City 
now  stands.  Up  to  1S80  it  hail 
yielded  over  ♦3(K),()00,000  in  bul¬ 
lion.  Geologically  it  is  an  ore 
channel  in  volcanic  rocks. 

||  comte  (  kfist),  n.  [F.]  A  count 
(nobleman). 

||  com  tease'  (kdN'tes'),  n.  [F.] 
A  countess. 

Com'ti-an  (kftm'tY-dn  ;  kfix'--), 
Relating  to  Auguste  Comte 
(1708-1807),  his  writings,  or  doc¬ 
trines.  Cf.  POSITIVISM. 
Com'tlam  (-tYz’m),  n.  =  posi¬ 
tivism.  —  Com'tlat  (-tYst),  n. 
comu-.  For  various  forms  in 
enmv -,  see  those  in  commu-. 
comune  4*  common,  commune. 
comuner.  +  commoner. 


comunete.  comunte.  commu¬ 
nity.  [6ion.| 

Com.  Ver  Abbr.  Common  Ver-| 
comyt.  *j*  commit. 
con.  +  can,  began  ;  began  to. 
con.  t  cone. 

con,  n.  [Cf.  F.  cogner  to  strike.] 
A  ran  or  knock,  as  with  the 
knuckles.  Eng. 
con.  n.  [Cf.  Norw.  dial,  ikonn, 
ikorn.']  A  squirrel.  Dial.  Eng. 
con.  a.  Slang  or  cant  abbr.  for 
con  fidence  :  —  used  adjectively  ; 
as,  a  con  game.  —  Hence  :  r.  t. ; 
CONNED  (kbnd);  c  o  n'n  i  no. 
To  deceive  ;  cheat ;  swindle.  — 
n.  One  who  works  the  confi¬ 
dence  game. 

Con.,  or  con.  Abbr.  Conclusion; 
conjux  (L., consort).  (Law);  con¬ 
nection  ;  Conformist ;  consol  ; 
consolidated  ;  Consul  ;  contra; 
conundrum  ;  conversation,  etc. 
con'a-ble.  Contr.  of  covena- 


ble.  Obs.  —  con'a-bly,  adr.  Obs. 
|!  con  af-fet'to  (kfm  iif-fPt't5). 
[It.]  Music.  With  feeling  ;  with 
affection. 

co'nal  (ko'ntfl),  a.  Zool.  Of  or 
pert,  to  the  conus  of  the  heart. 
con  al-bu'min(  k5n'&l  bu'mln), 
n.  See  ovalbumin. 

II  con  a-mo're  (kon  a-m5'ra). 
Lit. I  With  love;  with  zeal;  ear¬ 
nestly  ;  heartily, 
nonand.  conant.  4*  covenant. 
conand8chipe  4*  cunningship. 
Co^a-ni'ah  (kbn'd-nT'd  ;  kd7- 
na-).  Bib. 

con'a-rite.  Var.  of  connarite. 
co-na'ri  um  (ko-na'rl-um),  n. ; 
L.  pi.  -ria  (-d).  [NL.,  fr.  Gr. 
xioi'dpioi'.]  Anat.  The  pineal 
body  — co-na'ri-al  (-dl)  a. 
Con/a-sau'ga  (kOn'd-sfi'gd),  n. 
[From  Conasauga,  Term.]  Gesl. 
A  Middle  Canjbrian  formation 
of  the  Appalachian  region. 


ale,  senate,  care,  ftm,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofa  ;  ©ve,  £vent,  find,  recent,  maker;  ice,  ill;  old,  6bey,  orb,  6dd,  s5ft,  connect ;  use,  unite,  urn,  up,  circus,  menii  ; 

U  Foreign  Word.  +  Obsolete  Variant  of.  -f  combined  with.  =  equals. 
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CONCENTRIC 


volition,  the  other  two  being  cognition  and  feeling.  Some 
modern  writers  make  the  term  broad  enough  to  include 
every  state  and  degree  of  mental  unrest ;  conation  is  pres¬ 
ent  wherever  consciousness  tends  of  itself  to  pass  from 
one  condition  to  another.  Cf.  appetency,  attention. 

Of  conation,  in  other  words,  of  desire  and  will.  J.  S.  Mill. 
Conation  and  attention  agree  in  having  a  dynamic  aspect, 
and  in  the  case  of  both  this  dynamic  aspect  seems  to  belong  to 
their  intrinsic  nature  as  modes  of  consciousness.  G.  F.  Stout. 
CO-na'tion  al  (ko-na'slmn-ftl),  a.  Of  or  pert,  to  conation, 
con'a-tive  (k5n'd-tiv  ;  ko'nd-  ;  277),  a.  1.  Of  or  pertain¬ 
ing  to  conation. 

2.  Gram.  Expressive  of  endeavor  ;  as,  a  conative  verb, 
co  na'tus  (ko-ua'tds),  n.  sing.  &  pi.  [L.,  fr.  conari  to  at¬ 
tempt.]  1.  Striving  ;  inclination  ;  tendency  ;  conation  ;  — 
ascribed  to  inanimate  nature  by  Spinoza  and  others. 

2.  A  natural  tendency,  impulse,  or  effort;  an  inborn  de¬ 
sire  and  endeavor. 

What  conatus  could  give  prickles  to  the  porcupine  or  hedge¬ 
hog,  or  to  the  sheep  its  fleece  t  Paley. 

con  cam'er  ate  (k5n-k8m'er-at),  v.  t.  [L.  concameratus 
p.  p.  of  concamerare  to  arch  over.  See  camber.]  To  arch 
over  ;  to  vault.  Rare. 

con-cam'er-at  ed  (kSn-kSm'er-at'Sd),  p.  a.  Zodl.  Divided 
into  chambers. 

con-cam'er-a'tlon  (-a'shiin),  n.  [L.  c.onc  a  me  ratio.] 

1.  Vaulting;  a  vaulted  roof  or  ceiling;  specif.,  the  vault 
or  sphere  of  heaven. 

2.  A  formation  or  series  of  chambers;  a  chamber  or  cell, 
con-cat'e-nate  (k5n-kXt'e-nat),  v.  t. ;  con-cat'e-nat'ed 

(-nat'gd) ;  con-cat'e-nat'ing  (-nat'Tng).  [L.  concatenate , 
p.  p.  of  concatenare  to  concatenate.  See  catenate.]  To 
link  together ;  to  unite  in  a  series  or  chain,  as  things  de¬ 
pending  on  one  another. 

This  all  things  friendly  will  concatenate.  Dr.  H.  More. 
con-cat'e-nate  (-kXt/e-nat)  )  a.  [L.  concatenatus. ]  Linked 
COn-cat 'e-nat'ed  (-nat'Sd)  (  together  ;  forming  a  chain 
or  series,  as  certain  unicellular  organisms  ;  specif.,  Zodl., 
of  processes,  connected  at  their  bases. 

concatenated  connection  or  connexion,  Elec .,  the  connection 
with  an  induction  motor  of  a  second  machine,  the  secon¬ 
dary  of  the  former  supplying  current  to  the  latter.  The 
second  machine  may  be  an  induction  motor  (cf.  cascade,  3) 
or  a  converter  (cf.  motor  converter).  — concatenated  sys¬ 
tem.  Elec.  =  CASCADE  SYSTEM. 

con-cat e-na'tion  (-na'shdn),  n.  [L.  concatenation  1.  Act 
of  concatenating,  or  state  of  being  concatenated  ;  union  in  a 
linked  series. 

2.  A  series  of  links  united  ;  a  series  or  order  of  things  de¬ 
pending  on  each  other,  as  if  linked  together  ;  a  chain. 

The  stoics  affirmed  a  fatal,  unchangeable  concatenation  of 
causes,  reaching  even  to  the  illici^acts  of  man's  will.  South. 

A  concatenation  of  explosions.  Irving. 

3.  Elec.  A  concatenated  connection. 

COn'cave  (kbn'kav),  a.  [L.  concavus ;  con-  -}-  cavus  hollow  : 
cf.  F.  concave.  See  cave  a  hollow.]  1.  Hollow  ;  void.  Obs. 

As  concave  ...  as  a  worm-eaten  nut.  Shak. 

2.  Hollow  and  curved  or  rounded  ;  vaulted  ;  — said  of  the 
interior  of  a  curved  surface  or  line,  or,  mathematically, 
that  side  of  a  curve  or  surface  on  which  neighboring  nor¬ 
mals  to  the  curve  or  surface  converge,  on  which  lies  the 
chord  joining  two  neighboring  points  of  the  curve  or  sur¬ 
face,  as  of  the  curve  of  the  inner  surface  of  an  eggshell,  in 
opposition  to  convex ;  as,  a  concave  mirror;  the  concave 
arch  of  the  sky. 

COn'cave,  n.  [Cf.  L.  concavum.]  1.  A  hollow ;  a  recess ;  a 
cavity,  as  the  bore  of  a  gun.  Obs. 

2 .  A  concave  line  or  surface,  as  the  inner  face  of  an  arched 
vault  or  hemisphere. 

Up  to  the  fiery  concave  towering  high.  Milton. 

3.  a  A  concave  lens,  etc.  b  Meek.  A  curved  sheath  or 
breasting  for  a  revolving  cylinder  or  roll,  c  A  card  cut 
slightly  concave  on  two  edges  for  the  purpose  of  cheating. 

COn'cave  (kSn'kav),  v.  t.  ;  con'caved  (-kavd) ;  con'cav-ing 
(-kav-Tng).  [Cf.  L.  concavare.]  To  make  hollow  or  concave, 
con-cav'i-ty  (ktfn-k5v'T-tT),  n.  ;  pi.  -ties  (-tlz).  [L.  con- 

cavitas:  cf.  F.  concavitS.  See  concave.]  1.  Quality  or  state 
of  being  concave. 

2.  A  concave  line  or  surface  or  the  space  included  by  it ;  a 
hollow,  as  of  a  vault  or  hemisphere  ;  a  concave. 
COn-ca/VO— COn'cave  (k5n-ka/vo-k5n'kav),  a.  Concave  or 
hollow  on  both  sides  ;  double  concave.  See  lens,  Tllust . 
con-ca  vo-con'vex,  a.  1.  Concave  on  one  side  and  convex 
on  the  other,  as  an  eggshell  or  a  lens.  See  lens,  lllust. 

2.  Specif.,  in  optics,  having  the  concave  side  of  smaller 
radius  of  curvature  than  the  convex  side, 
con  ceal'  (ktfn-sel'),  r.  t.  ;  con-cealed'  (-seld') ;  con-ceal'- 
ing.  [OF.  conceler  (3d  sing.  pres.  conceUe ),  L.  concelare  ; 
con-  -{-  celare  to  hide  ;  akin  to  AS.  helan.  See  hell,  hel¬ 
met.]  To  hide  or  withdraw  from  observation  ;  to  cover  or 
keep  from  sight ;  to  prevent  the  discovery  of  ;  to  withhold 
knowledge  of.  “  Publish  and  conceal  not.”  Jer.  1.  2. 
He  which  finds  him  shall  deserve  our  thanks,  .  .  . 

He  that  conceals  him,  death.  Shak. 

Syn.— See  hide. 

con  cealed'  (-seld'),  p.  a.  of  conceal.  —  con-ceal'ed-ly 
(-sel'ed-lT),  adv.  —  con ceal'ed  ness,  n. 
concealed  umlaut  or  mutation,  Philol .,  umlaut,  or  mutation, 
existing  in  a  word  from  which  the  vowel  of  the  suffix 
(usually  ?’),  having  modified  the  preceding  vowel,  has  dis¬ 
appeared  ;  as  in  French ,  from  Frankish.  See  etym.  of 
French.  —  c.  weapons,  Law,  dangerous  weapons  so  carried 
on  the  person  as  to  be  knowingly  or  willfully  concealed 
from  sight,  —  a  practice  generally  forbidden  by  statute. 
COn-COal'ment  (ktfn-sel'ment),  n.  [OF.  conrelnnent.)  1.  Act 
or  practice  of  concealing ;  often,  practice  or  fact  of  con¬ 
cealing  what  ought  to  be  revealed;  improper  secrecy;  also, 
state  of  being  concealed. 

But  let  concealment ,  like  a  worm  i’  the  bud, 

Feed  on  her  damask  cheek.  Shak. 

2.  Out-of-the-way  knowledge  ;  secret;  mystery.  Obs. 

Well  read  in  strange  concealments.  Shak. 

3.  A  hiding  place  ;  a  retreat  from  observation  ;  pi.,  condi¬ 
tions  or  facilities  for  concealing.  


con  cede'  (ktfn-sed'),  v.  t. ;  con-ced'ed  (-sed'Sd) ;  con-ced'- 
ing  (-sed'Ing).  [L.  concedere ,  concessum  ;  con-  -j-  cedere  to 
go  along,  give  way,  yield  :  cf.  F.  conceder.  See  cede.]  1.  To 
yield  or  suffer  to  pass  ;  to  surrender  ;  to  grant ;  to  admit 
to  be  true  ;  to  acknowledge  ;  as,  to  concede  a  doubted  point. 
2.  To  grant,  as  a  right  or  privilege  ;  to  make  concession  of. 
Syn.  —  Allow,  admit,  yield,  surrender.  See  grant. 
con  cede',  v.  i.  To  yield  or  make  concession. 

1  wished  you  to  concede  to  America,  at  a  time  when  she  praved 
concession  at  our  feet.  Burke. 

con  ceit'  (ktfn-set'),  n.  [ME.  conseyte ,  conceyte ,  conceipt , 
prob.  fr.  an  OF.  (assumed)  concet  or  concete,  influenced  by 
the  OF.  or  E.  verb  :  cf.  F.  concept ,  L.  conceptus  a  conceiv¬ 
ing,  conception.  See  conceive  ;  cf.  concept,  deceit,  re¬ 
ceipt.]  1.  Act  or  power  of  conceiving,  or  that  which  is 
conceived  ;  conception  or  concept ;  —  olten  in  contexts  im¬ 
plying  idiosyncrasy  of  conception.  Archaic.  “  Wrong  con¬ 
ceit."  Chaucer.  “  Vain  conceit.”  Spenser. 

Wise  in  conceit ,  in  act  a  very  sot.  Drayton. 

In  laughing,  there  ever  precedeth  a  conceit  of  somewhat  ridic¬ 
ulous.  Bacon. 

IIow  often,  alas  !  did  her  eyeB  say  unto  me  that  they  loved  ! 
and  yet  I,  not  looking  for  such  a  matter,  had  not  my  conceit  open 
to  understand  them.  Sir  P.  Sidney. 

2.  Idiosyncratic  conception  ;  personal  judgment ;  opinion  ; 

—  often  in  the  phrase  in  one's  own  conceit. 

A  man  wise  in  his  own  conceit.  Prov.  xxvi.  12. 

3.  Favorable  opinion;  —  esp.  in,  out  of  conceit  with ,  dis¬ 
satisfied  with,  and  conceit  of  one's  self ,  self-confidence. 

The  more  high-spirited  of  the  Gauls  were  miserable  to  see  that 
their  countrymen  had  so  lost  conceit  of  themselves  as  to  submit 
willingly  t<>  the  Roman  rule.  Froude. 

4.  An  overweening  idea  of  one's  self ;  vanity. 

Plumed  with  conceit  he  calls  aloud.  Cotton. 

5.  A  fanciful,  odd,  or  extravagant  notion  ;  variously  :  a 
quaint,  artificial,  or  affected  conception,  or  a  witty  thought 
or  turn  of  expression  ;  a  whim,  quip,  or  trick. 

Tasso  is  full  of  conceits  .  .  .  which  are  not  only  below  the  dig¬ 
nity  of  heroic  verse,  but  contrary  to  its  nature.  ’  Dryden. 

6.  Imagination  or  fancy  as  a  faculty  or  trait ;  an  active  and 
lively  fancy. 

Ilis  wit ’s  as  thick  as  Tewksbury  mustard  ;  there  ’s  no  more  con¬ 
ceit  in  him  than  is  in  a  mallet.  Shak. 

7.  A  fancy  article.  Obs.  Shak. 

Syn.  —  See  pride. 

in  conceit  with,  in  accord  with ;  agreeing  or  conforming, 
conceit',  v.  t. ;  con-ceit'ed  ;  con-ceit'ing.  1.  To  conceive; 
to  apprehend.  Obs. 

2.  To  imagine  ;  to  suppose.  Archaic. 

The  strong,  by  conceiting  themselves  weak,  are  thereby  ren¬ 
dered  as  inactive  ...  as  if  they  really  were  bo.  South. 

3.  To  cause  to  imagine  or  fancy.  Obs. 

4.  To  conceive  well  of  ;  to  take  a  fancy  to.  Obs.  or  Dial. 

5.  To  think  to  (one’s  self) ;  to  flatter  (one’s  self). 

As  little  reason  have  we  to  conceit  ourselves  that  our  progeny 
will  be  satisfied  with  our  English.  Fitzed.  I/all. 

con  ceit',  v.  i.  To  form  an  idea  ;  to  think.  Obs. 

Those  whose  .  .  .  vulgar  apprehensions  conceit  but  low  of 
matrimonial  purposes.  Milton. 

con-ceit'ed,  a.  1.  Endowed  with  intelligence  or  imagina¬ 
tion  ;  clever.  Obs. 

lie  was  .  .  .  pleasantly  conceited y  and  sharp  of  wit.  Knolles. 

2.  Opinioned  or  minded.  Obs.  or  Dial.  “To  be  well  con¬ 
ceited  .  .  .  toward  his  Maker.”  Barrow. 

3.  Having  favorable  opinion  ;  favorably  minded.  Obs. 

4.  Entertaining  a  flattering  opinion  of  one’s  self  ;  vain. 
Conceited  of  their  own  wit,  science,  and  politeness.  Bentley. 

5.  Whimsical ;  notional.  Obs.  or  Dud. 

6.  Curiously  contrived  or  designed  ;  fanciful.  Obs. 

A  conceited  chair  to  sleep  in.  Evelyn. 

Syn.  —  Vain,  proud,  opinionated,  egotistical. 

—  con-ceit'ed  ly,  adv.  —  con-ceit'ed  ness.  n. 

con  ceit'less.  a.  Without  conceit;  specif.,  Obs.,  without 
wit  or  thought ;  ignorant.  Hoccleve. 

con-ceiv'a  ble  (kon-sev'a-b’l),  a.  1.  Receivable.  Obs. 

2.  Capable  of  being  conceived,  imagined,  or  understood. 
“  Any  conceivable  weight.”  Bp.  Wilkins. 

—  con-ceiv'a  bil'i-ty  (-btl'T-tl),  con-ceiv'a  ble  ness,  n. 

—  con-ceiv'a-bly,  adv. 

con  ceive'  (ktfn-sev'),  V.  t. ;  con-ceived'  (-sevd') ;  con-ceiv'- 
ing.  [OF.  conceivre  (3d  pi.  pres,  conceivent ),  conceveir , 
F.  concevoir ,  fr.  L.  concipere ,  conceptum ,  to  take,  to  con¬ 
ceive ;  con — \- cap  ere  to  seize  or  take.  See  capable;  cf. 
conception.]  1.  To  become  pregnant  with ;  to  bring  into 
existence  in  the  womb  in  an  embryonic  state. 

She  hath  also  conceived  a  son  in  her  old  age.  Luke  i.  36. 

2.  To  make  pregnant ;  —  used  in  the  passive.  Obs. 

3.  To  produce  ;  to  give  forth  or  exhibit ;  as,  alcohol  readily 
conceives  flame.  Obs. 

4.  To  take  into  one’s  mind ;  as,  to  conceive  a  dislike  ;  to 
formulate  ;  to  devise,  form  a  conception  of,  or  imagine. 

It  was  among  the  ruins  of  the  Capitol  that  I  first  conceived  the 
idea  of  a  work  which  has  amused  and  exercised  near  twenty 
years  of  my  life.  Gibbon. 

Conceiving  and  uttering  from  the  heart  words  of  falsehood. 

Is.  lix.  13. 

5.  To  apprehend  by  reason  or  imagination ;  to  compre¬ 
hend;  to  understand.  “  I  conceive  you.”  Hawthorne. 

You  will  hardly  conceive  him  to  have  been  bred  in  the  same 
climate.  Swi/'t. 

6.  To  comprise.  Obs. 

7.  To  perceive  (visually);  to  see.  Obs.  &  R.  Chaucer. 
Syn.  —  Think,  suppose,  fancy,  suspect.  —  Conceive,  imag¬ 
ine,  realize,  here  compared  only  in  their  nontechnical 
uses,  agree  in  implying  the  formation  of  a  mental  repre¬ 
sentation.  Conceive  suggests  the  apprehension  or  grasp¬ 
ing  of  something  as  a  notion  ;  imagine,  its  more  or  less 
definite  picturing  as  an  image ;  as,  one  can  conceive ,  but 
scarcely  imagine ,  a  world  of  four  dimensions  ;  “  Mv  main 
desire  has  been  to  make  them  conceive ,  and,  if  possible,  re¬ 
produce  sympathetically  in  their  imagination ,  the  mental 
life  of  their  pupil  ”  (  W.  James) ;  “  I  cannot  conceive  what 
made  the  accurate  Niebuhr  fall  into  the  .  .  .  error  ”  ( R . 
F.  Burton );  cf.,  One  cannot  imagine  the  accurate  Niebuhr 
falling  into  the  error.  Conceive  is  frequently  used  in  mod¬ 
est,  imagine ,  in  vague,  indefinite,  and  (really  or  ironically) 
cautious  expressions  of  opinion  ;  as.  There  is,  I  conceive , 


a  better  plan  ;  I  imagine  the  case  is  not  so  clear  as  you 
suppose.  To  realize  is  to  bring  before  the  mind  as  real ; 
as,  shadowy  forms  which  the  imagination  realizes ;  to 
realize  to  one’s  self  the  distant  jpast ;  “blank  misgivings 
of  a  creature  moving  about  in  worlds  not  realized" 
(  Wordsworth).  Realize  is  often  loosely  used  as  if  it  meant 
to  grasp  the  fact  of  something ;  as,  I  cannot,  realize  that  he 
is  dead  ;  they  will  realize  after  a  time  what  they  have  lost. 
See  APPREHEND,  IMAGINATION. 

con  ceive'  (kon-sev'),  v.  i.  1.  To  become  pregnant. 

A  virgin  shall  conceive ,  and  bear  a  son.  Is.  vii.  14. 
2.  To  have  a  conception,  idea,  or  opinion  ;  to  think  ;  —  usu¬ 
ally  with  of. 

Conceive  of  things  clearly  and  distinctly.  I.  Watts. 
con-cel'e-brate  (kon-sgl'e-brat),  v.  t.  [L.  concelebratus , 
p.  p.  of  concelebrare.]  To  celebrate  together.  Obs.  Holland. 
con-cel'e-brate,  v.  i.  Eccl.  To  celebrate  the  Eucharist  or 
Mass  together.  See  concelebration. 
con-cel  e  bra'tion  (-bra'sliSn),  n.  Eccl.  A  celebration  of 
the  Eucharist  or  Mass  in  which  two  or  more  of  the  clergy 
unite  in  repeating  the  words  of  the  office. 

Concelebration  .  .  .  still  prevails  in  the  Oriental  churches, 
but  the  only  vestige  of  it  in  the  Latin  Church  is  found  in  the 
masses  said  by  priests  on  the  day  of  their  ordination,  and  by 
bishops  on  the  day  of  their  consecration.  Cath.  Diet. 

con  cent'  (k<5n-s<5nt'),  n.  [L.  concentus,  fr.  concinere  to 
sing  together;  con-  -f-  canere  to  sing.]  1.  Concert  of 
voices ;  concord  of  sounds ;  harmony  ;  as,  a  concent  of 
notes.  Archaic.  Bacon. 

That  undisturbed  song  of  pure  concent.  Milton. 
2.  Consistency;  accordance.  Obs. 

In  concent  to  his  own  principles.  Atterbury. 

con-cen'ter  |  (-sSn'ter),  v.  t  ;  con-cen'tered  or  con-cen'- 
con-cen'tre  I  TREn(-terd);  con-cen'ter-ing  (-ter-Tng)  or 
con-cen'tring  (-trTng).  [F.  concentrer ,  fr.  L.  con-  -f-  cen¬ 
trum  center.  See  center  ;  cf.  concentrate.]  To  draw  or 
direct  to  a  common  center;  to  bring  together  at  a  focus 
or  point,  as  two  or  more  lines;  to  concentrate. 

An  intense  and  concentered  fury.  Packman. 

In  thee  concentering  all  their  precious’  beams.  Milton. 
con-cen'ter  )  v.  i.  To  come  to  one  point ;  to  meet  in,  con- 
con  cen'tre  I  verge  toward,  or  have,  a  common  center. 

God.  in  whom  all  perfections  concenter.  By.  Beveridge. 
con'cen-trate  (k5n's?n-trat ;  kdn-sgn'trat ;  277  :  the  first 
pron.  is  more  recent ,  but  is  now  more  commonly  heard  ;  see 
-ate),  v.  t.  ;  con'cen-trat'ed  (-trat'Sd) ;  con'cen-trat'ing 
(-trat'Tng).  [con-  -f-  L.  centrum  center.  Cf.  concenter.] 

1.  To  bring  to,  or  direct  toward,  a  common  center  ;  to 
unite  more  closely  ;  to  gather  into  one  body,  mass,  or 
force;  to  fix  ;  as.  to  concentrate  rays  to  a  focus  ;  to  con¬ 
centrate  the  attention. 

(He)  concentrated  his  whole  force  at  his  own  camp.  Motley. 

2.  To  increase  the  strength  by  diminishing  the  bulk  of, 
as  of  a  liquid  or  an  ore  ;  to  intensify  or  purify  by  getting 
rid  of  useless  material  ;  to  condense  ;  as,  to  concentrate 
acid  by  evaporation  ;  to  concentrate  ores  by  washing. 

Spirit  of  vinegar  concentrated  and  reduced  to  its  greatest 
strength.  Arbuthnot. 

Syn.  —  Consolidate,  compact,  boil  down,  intensify.  See 
condense. 

con'cen-trate  (k<5n's?n-trat ;  kdn-sgn'- ;  see  above),  v.  i.  To 
approach  toward  or  meet  in  a  common  center ;  to  consoli¬ 
date  ;  as,  population  tends  to  concentrate  in  cities, 
con'cen-trate.  n.  That  which  has  been  concentrated.  See 

CONCENTRATE,  V.  t .,  2. 

He  transferred  the  concentrates  which  lay  in  the  bottom  of  the 
boxes  into  canvas  sacks.  R.  E.  Beach. 

con'cen-trat  ed  (kbn'scn-trat'Sd  ;  ktfn-sgn'trat-gd),^.  a.  of 

CONCENTRATE. 

concentrated  alum,  aluminium  sulphate,  occurring  in  com¬ 
merce  as  white  cakes  soluble  in  water.  It  always  contains 
free  sulphuric  acid.  —  c.  feed,  Agric .,  any  feeding  stuff  rel¬ 
atively  rich  in  nutrients  and  containing  less  crude  fiber  or 
water  than  coarse  fodder  (see  under  coarse).  It  includes 
grain,  gluten  meal,  cottonseed  meal,  oil  cake,  cowpeas,  etc. 
con  cen-tra'tion  (kSn'sen-tra'sh&n),  n.  [Cf.  F.  concen¬ 
tration.’]  1.  Act  of  concentrating,  or  state  of  being  concen¬ 
trated  ;  specif.  :  a  A  bringing  to  a  common  center. 

All  military  experience  concurs  in  the  general  rule  of  coopera¬ 
tive  actions;  and  this  means  concentration ,  .  .  .  unity  of  pur¬ 
pose,  and  subordination  to  a  central  control.  Scribner's  Mag. 

Concentration  of  the  lunar  beams.  Boyle. 

b  An  increasing  the  strength  of  a  liquid  by  reducing  the 
volume,  as  by  evaporation,  c  Metal.  The  removal  of  the 
waste  of  ore  and  reduction  of  the  valuable  part  to  smaller 
compass,  as  by  currents  of  air  or  water,  d  Close  mental 
application,  absorption,  or  exclusive  attention. 

2.  Result  of  concentrating  ;  a  concentrated  mass  or  thing. 

3.  Biol.  The  tendency  to  the  appearance  of  characters  in 
descendants  at  an  earlier  stage  of  growth  than  that  in 
which  they  appeared  in  the  ancestors  of  the  group.  Hyatt. 

concentration  cell  or  element.  Elec.  A  cell  whose  dif¬ 
ference  of  potential  is  caused  by  the  differences  in  concen¬ 
tration  of  the  solutions  in  which  the  two.  electrodes  are 
immersed. 

con-cen'tra-tive  (k^n-sgn'trd-tTv),  a.  Serving  or  tending 
to  concentrate  ;  characterized  by  concentration. 

A  discrimination  is  only  possible  by  a  concentrative  act,  or  act 
of  attention.  Sir  W.  Hamilton. 

con-cen'tra-tive  ness,  n.  Quality  or  state  of  being  con¬ 
centrative  ;  esp.,  faculty  of  intellectual  concentration, 
con'cen-tra  tor  (kGn'sen-tra'ter),  n.  One  that  concen¬ 
trates  ;  as :  a  Any  machine  or  apparatus  for  concentrat¬ 
ing  ores,  as  a  jig  ;  also,  a  concentrating  plant,  b  An  ap¬ 
paratus  for  concentrating  solutions  or  other  products,  c 
Firearms.  A  frame  or  ring  of  wire  or  hard  paper  fitting 
into  the  cartridge  case  used  in  some  shotguns,  and  holding 
the  shot  together  when  discharged,  to  secure  close  shoot¬ 
ing  ;  also,  a  device  for  slightly  narrowing  the  bore  at  the 
muzzle  for  the  same  purpose. 

con-cen'tric  (ktfn-sen'tnk)  )  a.  [F.  concentrique.  See 
con-cen'tri-cal  (-trT-kal)  j  concenter.]  Havinga com¬ 
mon  center,  as  circles  or  spheres,  one  within  another. 
Concentric  circles  upon  the  surface  of  the  water.  Sir  1.  Newton. 
concentric  bundle,  Bot .,  a  form  of  vascular  bundle  found  in 
pteridophytes,  in  which  the  ti-acheal  elements  are  sur- 


co-nat'u-ral.  +  connatural. 
con-ax'i-al,  a.  =  coaxial. 

||  con  bri'o  (kOn  bre'5).  [It.] 

Music.  With  vigor  ;  vivaciously, 
cone.  Abbr.  Concerning, 
con-cap'tive,  n.  [L.  concap- 
tivus  (Vulgate).]  A  fellow  cap¬ 
tive.  Obs. 

con'cas-sa'tlon  (kbn'kfi-sa'- 
shun),  n.  [Cf.  OF.  concassa- 
tion .]  Pharm.  Comminution 
of  roots,  etc.,  lor  the  separation 
of  their  active  principles. 


con-cat'e-na-rv.  a.  Of  or  pert. 

to  a  catena,  or  linked  series.  R. 
concatenation  eontrol,  concate¬ 
nation  system.  Elec.  See  <  AS* 
cade  system,  [concatenates, 
con-cat'e-na  tor.  n.  One  thnt| 
con  cau-les'cence  (k&n'kb-Rs'- 
ens),  n.  Bot.  The  coalescence 
of  different  axes. 
con'cause/.  n.  A  joint  cause.  — 
con'caus'al.  a.  tf  n. 
con'ca-va'tion.  n.  [L.  conca¬ 
vare  to  hollow  out,  fr.  concavus 


concave.]  Act  of  making,  or 

state  of  being,  hollow.  Rare. 
con'cave-ly.a dv.  of  concave. 
con'cave  ness.  w.  See -ness. 
con-ca'vous (krm-ka'vwB  ;  kbn'- 
kit-vtts),  a.  [L.  concavus .]  Con¬ 
cave.  Obs.  —  con-ca'voug-ly, 
adv.  Obs. 

con-ceal'a-ble.  a.  See -able. 
con  ceald'.  Concealed.  Ref.  Sp. 
conceale  *j*coNCiLE.  [ceals. | 
con-ceal'er.  n.  One  that  con-| 
con-ceat'.  +  conceit. 


con-ceave'.  d*  conceive. 

con-ced'ed  (kon-sed'Pd),  pret. 
!f  p.  p.  of  concede.  —  con-ced'- 
ed-ly,  adv. 

con-ced'ence  (-5ns),  n.  Conces¬ 
sion.  Obs. 

con-ced'er  (-2r),  n.  One  w'ho 
concedes. 

conceil.  +  conceal. 
con-ceipt'.  •]*  conceit. 
con-ceit'ate,  n.  [Cf.  conceit, 
conception.]  Conception  ; 
pregnancy.  Obs. 


con-ceit'ful,  a.  See -ful.  Obs. 

con-celt'y,  a.  Full  of  conceits 
or  notions.  Colloq.  or  Dial. 
con-ceiv',  con-ceiv'a-bl,  con- 
ceivd'.  Conceive  ;  conceivable  ; 
conceived.  Ref.  Sp.  [ceives.  | 
con-ceiv'er,  n.  One  thatcon-| 
||  con  ce-jal' (kdn'tha-hal';  138, 
189),  n.;  pi.  -.tales  (-bsi'las). 
[Sp.]  A  member  of  a  municipal 
administrative  council.  Phil.  I. 
Ilcon-ce'jo  (kGn-tha'hC),  n. ;  pi. 
-jos  (-hos).  [Sp.]  The  civic 


body  or  council  of  a  small  town. 

con-cele'.  conceal 
con-cent',  v.  t.  Sc  i.  To  make 
accord  ;  to  harmonize.  Obs.  Sc  R. 
con-cente'.  +  consent. 
con-cent'ful,  n.  Harmonious. 
Obs. 

con-cen'tive,  a.  Harmonious. 
Rare.  John  Earle. 

con-cen'tral  1  za'tion,  n.  Cen¬ 
tralization.  Rare. 
con'cen-tratc.  a.  Concentrated, 
con  cen-tra'tion-lst,  n.  See-isT. 


food,  fo-ot ;  out,  oil ;  chair  ;  go  ;  sing,  iijk  ;  then,  thin  ;  nature,  verdure  (250) ;  K  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144) ;  boN  ;  yet ;  zh  =  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Guide. 

Full  explanations  of  Abbreviations,  Signs,  etc.,  Immediately  precede  the  Vocabulary. 
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CONCHIFEROUS 


rounded  by  xylem  strands  and  these  in  turn  by  phloem. 
Cf.  collateral  bundle.  —  concentric  corpuscles.  Anat.  = 
corpuscles  op  Ha  >ll. 

con  centric  (kfln-sen'trTk),  n.  That  wliich  has  a  common 
center  with  something  else. 

Its  peculiar  relations  to  its  concentrtcs.  Coleridge. 
con'cen-tric'i-ty  (kbn'sgn-trls'T-tT),  n.  State  or  quality  of 
being  concentric. 

con-cen'tu-al  (kdn-sSn'^u-Sl)  )  a.  Possessing  concent ;  ac- 
con-cen'tu  ous  (ktfn-sSn'^-fts)  J  cordant.  Rare.  Warton. 
con-cen'tus  (-tfis),  n.  [L.  See  concent.]  Music,  a  The 
part  of  the  church  service,  as  hymns,  psalms,  etc.,  sung 
by  the  whole  choir  ;  —  distinguished  from  accentus.  Obs. 
except  Hist,  b  Accord  in  sounding  or  singing  together ; 
harmony;  concent. 

con'cept  (kon'sSpt),  n.  [L.  eonceptnsy  fr.  concipere  to  con¬ 
ceive  :  cf.  F.  con cept.  See  conceit.]  1.  Conceit;  specif., 
idea  ;  fancy  ;  disposition.  Obs. 

2.  Philos.  An  idea,  as  distinguished  from  a  percept.  Con¬ 
cepts  have  been  variously  identified:  a  With  mental  im¬ 
ages,  as  when  an  image  of  a  horse  stands  for  the  idea  of  a 
bay,  or  a  sorrel,  or  both,  or  when  a  particular  instance 
symbolizes  some  universal  character,  as  an  isosceles  tri¬ 
angle  may  symbolize  a  relation  true  of  any  triangle,  b 
With  terms  or  their  meanings;  as,  the  concept  “  man;  ” 
the  concept  “  origin  of  species ;  ”  —  the  usual  sense  in 
logic.  C  With  any  meaning,  whether  universal  or  partic¬ 
ular,  specific  or  generic,  capable  of  being  distinguished 
from  other  meanings ;  thus,  the  idea  of  Colosseum  is  a  par¬ 
ticular  concept ;  so,  also,  is  that  of  Christendom ,  although 
here  a  system  of  phenomena,  not  a  single  object,  is  de¬ 
noted  ;  the  idea  of  mankind  is  a  universal  concept ;  that  of 
man  is  also  universal,  but  generic  rather  than  specific  in 
its  application. 

For  the  act  of  conceiving,  the  term  conception  should  be  em¬ 
ployed  ;  .  .  .  for  the  object  of  conception,  or  that  which  is  con¬ 
ceived,  the  term  concept  should  be  used.  Sir  W.  Hamilton. 

The  function  by  which  we  thus  identify  a  numerically  dis¬ 
tinct  and  permanent  subject  of  discourse  is  called  conception  ; 
and  the  thoughts  which  are  its  vehicles  are  called  concepts. 

Win.  James. 

There  are  two  wavs  in  which  the  mind  may  bring  into  explicit 
consciousness  the  meaning  of  a  word.  It  may  translate  it  into  an 
equivalent  combination  of  other  words,  so  as  to  reconstruct  it  by 
successive  syntheses  of  its  conceptional  constituents,  or  it  may 
call  up  a  mental  picture  of  the  object  named.  We  may  call  one 
the  verbal,  and  the  other  the  intuitional,  explication  of  a  con¬ 
cept.  G.  F.  Stout. 

con-cep'ta-cle  (ktfn-s5p'td-k’l),  n.  [L.  conceptaculum ,  fr. 
concipere  to  receive.  See  conceive.]  A  receiver  or  recep¬ 
tacle  ;  a  vessel.  Obs.  Woodward.  Hence:  Bot.  a  Orig., 
a  follicle,  b  In  many  thallophytic  plants,  a  cavity  open¬ 
ing  outwards,  containing  reproductive  cells.  —  con  cep- 
tac'u-lar  (kbn'sep-tilk'u-ldr),  a. 

con-cep'tion  (-shun),  n.  [F.  conception ,  L.  conception  fr. 
concipere  to  conceive.  See  conceive.]  1.  Act  of  becom¬ 
ing  pregnant ;  the  fertilization  of  the  egg  and  the  beginning 
of  the  growth  of  the  embryo  within  the  body  of  the  moth¬ 
er  ;  state  of  being  conceived.  Fig.  :  Beginning 

Joy  had  the  like  conception  in  our  eyes.  Shak. 

2.  That  which  is  conceived  ;  esp.,  the  embryo  or  fetus. 

3.  The  power  or  function  of  forming  abstract  and  uni¬ 
versal  ideas  ;  also,  the  process  of  forming  such  ideas. 

Conception  .  .  .  properly  denotes  neither  the  mental  state  nor 
what  the  mental  state  signifies,  but  the  relation  between  the  two, 
namely,  the  function  of  the  mental  state  in  signifying  just  that 
particular  thing.  If  m.  James. 

The  essential  character  of  conception  is  that  in  it  the  universal 
is  thought  of  as  6uch,  in  contradistinction  to  the  particular. 

G.  F.  Stout. 

4.  a  The  image,  idea,  or  notion  of  any  action  or  thing 
which  is  formed  in  the  mind,  b  An  ideal  scheme,  plan, 
or  sense  of  relationship  among  the  objects  of  thought,  c 
Any  of  the  categories  as  involved  in  a  process  of  the  mind  ; 
a  concept ;  notion  ;  universal.  In  psychology,  conception 
is  used  in  specific  contrast  to  perception ,  and  implies  rec¬ 
ognition  or  use  of  the  universal  element  as  distinguished 
from  the  particular.  In  philosophy,  conception  refers  to 
the  universal  element  wherever  it  occurs,  in  perception  as 
well  as  in  abstract  thought. 

6-  Conceit  or  fancy ;  notion ;  affected  sentiment  or 
thought.  Obs. 

He  ...  is  full  of  conceptions ,  points  of  epigram,  and  witti¬ 
cisms.  Dryden . 

6.  Mental  originating  of  an  idea  or  plan. 

7.  Original  idea ;  purpose;  design. 

Note  this  dangerous  conception.  Shak. 

Syn.  — Idea,  notion,  apprehension,  comprehension, 
con-cep'tion  al  (-dl),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  conception, 
con'cept  ism  (kbn'sSp-tiz’m),  n.  [Sp.  concepto  concept, 
conceit  -j-  -im.]  An  obscurely  allusive  style  character¬ 
ized  by  ambiguous  metaphors  and  puns,  developed  chiefly 
by  Spanish  mystics  of  the  17th  century.  Cf.  Conceptista. 

||  Con'cep-tis'ta  (kon'thSp-tes'ta ;  138),  n.  [Sp.  See  con¬ 
ceit,  n. ;  -1st.]  In  Spanish  literature,  one  of  a  school  or 
coterie  given  to  conceptism. 

con-cep'tivo  (k5n-s5p'tlv),  a.  [Cf.  F.  concept  if,  L.  concep- 
tivus.']  Capable  of,  or  pert,  to,  conceiving.  Sir  T.  Browne. 
con-cep'tu-al  (-^u-51),  a.  [See  concept.]  Of  or  pertaining 
to  conception  or  concepts.  —  con  cep'tu-al  ly,  adv. 
COn-cep'tU-al-ism  (-Tz’m),  n.  Metaph.  A  theory,  inter¬ 
mediate  between  realism  and  nominalism,  that  universale 
exist  in  the  mind  as  subjects  of  discourse  or  as  predicates 
which  may  be  properly  affirmed  of  reality.  Pierre  Abe¬ 
lard  (1079-1142),  a  French  Scholastic,  is  the  philosopher* 
with  whom  conceptualism  is  especially  identified.  Abe¬ 
lard  taught  that,  while  universals  exist  only  psychically, 
yet  they  correspond  to  real  similarities  in  things,  which 
previous  to  creation  existed  in  the  mind  of  God.  See  nomi¬ 
nalism,  realism.  —  con-cep'tu  al  ist,  n.  —  con-cep  tu  al- 
ls'tic  (-Ts'tTk),  a. 

con-cep  tu-al'i-ty  (-81'Y-tY),  n.  Power  or  faculty  of  form¬ 
ing  conceptions  ;  power  of  abstract  thought, 
con  cern'  (ktfn-sdrn'),  v.  t.  ;  con-cerned'  (-sGrnd') ;  con- 
cern'inq.  [F.  concemer ,  LL.  concemere  to  regard,  con¬ 
cern,  fr.  L.  concernere  to  mix  or  mingle  together,  as  in  a 
sieve  for  separating  ;  con-  -j-  ceimere  to  separate,  sift,  dis¬ 
tinguish  by  the  senses,  to  perceive,  see,  have  before  the 


mind,  have  respect  to,  regard.  See  certain.]  1.  To  dis¬ 
tinguish  ;  to  separate.  Obs. 

2.  To  relate  or  belong  to  ;  to  have  reference  to  or  connec¬ 
tion  with  ;  to  involve  ;  to  affect  the  interest  of  ;  to  be  of 
importance  to. 

Our  wars  with  France  have  .  .  .  concerned  us  more  than  those 
with  any  other  nation.  Addison. 

It  much  concerns  a  preacher  first  to  learn 
The  genius  of  his  audience  and  their  turn.  Dodsley. 
Ignorant,  so  far  us  the  usual  instruction  is  concerned.  Cooper. 

3.  To  implicate,  or  give  (one)  a  share  in;  —  now  only  in 
the  passive. 

4.  To  engage  by  feeling  or  sentiment ;  to  move  to  solici¬ 
tude,  or  make  anxious  ;  to  interest ;  as,  a  good  prince  con¬ 
cerns  himself  in  the  happiness  of  his  subjects  ;  — usually 
reflexive  or  passive. 

They  think  themselves  out  of  the  reach  of  Providence,  and 
no  longer  concerned  to  solicit  his  favor.  Rogers. 

Syn.  —  Concern,  affect.  Concern  implies  the  bearing  or 
influence,  affect,  the  direct  operation  or  action,  of  one 
thing  on  another;  as,  a  piece  of  legislation  may  concern 
(i.  e.,  have  to  do  with,  have  reference  or  relation  to)  certain 
vested  interests  without  affecting  them  (i.  e.,  producing  an 
effect  upon  them,  changing  them  in  any  way), 
as  concerns,  as  respects,  in  reference  to. 
con  cern'  (kdn-sfirn'),  v.  i.  .1.  To  be  of  importance.  Obs. 

Which  to  deny  concerns  more  than  avuils.  Shak. 

2.  To  have  relation ;  to  appertain.  Obs. 
con  cern',  n.  1.  A  relatiou,  as  of  interest,  intercourse,  or 
sharing ;  that  which  relates  or  belongs  to  one  ;  business  ; 
affair.  “The  private  concerns  of  families.”  Addison. 

2.  That  which  affects  the  welfare  or  happiness  ;  interest ; 
moment.  “  All  mankind’s  concern  is  charity.”  'Pope. 

Mysterious  secrets  of  a  high  concern.  Roscommon. 

3.  Interest  in,  or  care  for,  any  person  or  thing;  regard  ; 
solicitude  ;  anxiety. 

O  Marcia,  let  me  hope  thy  kind  concerns 

And  gentle  wishes  follow  me  to  buttle.'  Addison. 

4.  pi.  The  things  belonging  to  a  person  ;  things  appertain¬ 
ing  to  a  person,  work,  etc.  Obs.  or  Archaic. 

5.  Com.  An  organization  or  establishment  for  business  or 
manufacture;  a  firm  and  its  business;  as,  a  banking  con ceim. 

6.  Any  particular  material  contrivance  or  object,  esp.  one 
that  occasions  some  difficulty,  apprehension,  perplexity,  or 
the  like  ;  a  thing. 

Syn.  —  Anxiety,  solicitude,  interest,  regard;  business, 
affair,  matter ;  moment.  See  care. 

concerned'  (ktfn-sfirnd'),  p.  a.  1.  Affected;  disturbed; 
troubled  ;  anxious ;  as,  to  be  concerned  for  one’s  safety. 

2.  Specif. :  Intoxicated  ;  fuddled.  Obs.  or  Dial. 

— con-cern'ed-ly  (-sQr'nSd-lT ),  adv.  -con-cern'ed-ness,  n. 
con-cern'ing,  a.  Important;  giving  concern.  Archaic. — 
con  cern'ing  ly,  adv.  —  con-cern'ing-ness,  n. 

So  great  and  so  concerning  a  truth.  South. 

con-cern'ing,  n.  Concern ;  business.  Obs.  Shak. 

con-cern'ing,  prep.  Pertaining  to  ;  regarding;  having  re¬ 
lation  to  ;  respecting  ;  as  regards  ;  —  now  rarely  used  to 
govern  an  infinitive  or  a  subordinate  clause. 

The  Lord  hath  spoken  good  concerning  Israel.  Num.  x.  29. 
As  concerning  that  he  raised  him  up  from  the  dead.  Acts  xiii.  34. 
con-cem'ment  (kon-sfirn'ment),  n.  1.  That  in  which  one 
is  concerned  or  interested ;  concern ;  affair ;  interest. 
Archaic.  “  Our  everlasting  concernments .”  I.  Watts. 

2.  Fact  of  concerning  ;  relation  ;  bearing ;  —  usually  after 
of;  as,  a  matter  of  general  concernment. 

3.  Importance;  moment;  consequence. 

Let  every  action  of  concernment  be  begun  with  prayer. 

Jer.  Taylor. 

4.  Concern  ;  participation  ;  interposition. 

5.  Solicitude  ;  anxiety. 

Their  ambition  is  manifest  in  their  concernment.  Dryden. 
con-cert'  (kdn-sfirt'),  v.  t.  ;  con-cert'ed  ;  con-cert'ing. 
[F.  concerter ,  It.  concertare  (cf .  consertare ,  fr.  L.  consertus , 

р.  p.  of  conserere  to  join  together;  cf.  E.  series),  prob.  fr. 
L.  concertare  to  contend,  dispute,  debate ;  con — (-  certarc 
to  strive  ;  prop.,  to  try  to  decide  ;  fr.  cemere  to  distinguish. 
See  concern.]  1.  To  bring  together,  as  in  unity.  Obs. 

2.  To  plan  together;  to  settle  or  adjust  by  conference, 
agreement,  or  consultation. 

It  was  concerted  to  begin  the  siege  in  March.  Bp.  Burnet. 

3.  To  plan  ;  to  devise  ;  to  arrange. 

A  commander  had  more  trouhle  to  concert  his  defense  before 
the  people  than  to  plan  .  .  .  the  campaign.  Burke. 

4.  To  arrange  (music)  in  parts.  See  concerted,  2.  Bare. 
con-cert',  v.  i.  1.  To  act  in  harmony  or  conjunction;  to 

form  combined  plans. 

The  ministers  of  Denmark  were  appointed  to  concert  with  Tal¬ 
bot.  Bp.  Burnet. 

2.  To  play  or  sing  in  concert.  Rare. 
con'cert  (kbn'sert),  ?i.  [F.  concert ,  It.  concerto  (cf.  also 

conserto ),  fr.  concertare.  See  concert,  v.  f.]  1.  Agree¬ 

ment  in  a  design  or  plan ;  union  formed  by  mutual  com¬ 
munication  of  opinions  and  views ;  accordance  in  a  scheme  ; 
harmony ;  simultaneous  action. 

All  these  discontents,  how  ruinous  soever,  have  arisen  from  the 
want  of  a  due  communication  and  concert.  -  Swift. 

2.  Musical  accordance  or  harmony  ;  concord. 

Let  us  in  concert  to  the  season  6ing.  Cowper. 

3.  Music,  a  =  concerto  a.  Obs.  b  A  band  of  musi¬ 
cians  ;  a  choir.  Obs.  c  A  set  of  instruments  of  the  same 
kind  but  of  various  sizes. 

4.  A  musical  entertainment  in  which  several  voices  or  in¬ 
struments  take  part. 

Visit  by  night  your  lady’s  chamber  window 
With  some  sweet  concert.  Shak. 

concert  of  Europe,  or  European  concert,  an  agreement  or 
understanding  between  the  chief  European  powers  to  take 
only  joint  action  in  the  (European)  Eastern  Question.— 

с.  oir  the  powers,  an  agreement  or  understanding  between 
the  chief European  powers,  the  United  States,  and  Japan  in 
1900  to  take  only  joint  action  in  the  Chinese  aspect  of  the 
Eastern  Question. 

II  con'cer-tan'te  (kon'chSrtan'ta),  n.  [It.,  orig.  p.  pr.  of 
concertare  to  form  or  perform  a  concert.  See  concert.] 
Music.  A  concerto  for  two  or  more  solo  voices  or  instru¬ 
ments,  alternating  in  prominence,  with  orchestral  accom¬ 


paniment.  Also  a. ;  as,  concerlante  parts,  solo  parts  in 
orchestral  music ;  concertante  style. 

con-cert'ed  (k#u-sGr't6d),  p.a.  1.  Mutually  contrived  or 
planned  ;  agreed  on  ;  as,  concerted  schemes  or  signals. 

2.  Music.  Arranged  in  parts  for  several  voices  or  instru¬ 
ments,  or  groups  thereof,  as  a  trio,  quartet,  etc. ;  as,  u  con¬ 
certed  piece. 

con  cer  ti'na  (kSn'ser-te'nd),  n. 

[See  concert.]  A  small  musical 
instrument,  invented  in  1829  by 
Charles  Wheatstone,  on  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  the  accordion.  It  is  a 
small  elastic  box,  or  bellows,  hav¬ 
ing  free  reeds  on  the  inside,  and 
keys  and  handles  on  the  outside  of 
each  of  the  two  hexagonal  heads. 

It  has  a  compass  of  four  octaves, 
and  is  made  with  alto%  tenor  y  bass , 
or  double  bass  register.  —  con  cei'- 
ti'nist  (-mst),  ii. 

||  con  cer  ti'no  (kon'chSr-te'no),  n. 

[It.,  dim.  of  concerto.  See  concerto.]  Music.  A  small 
concerto. 

II  Con  cert'raels'ter  (kon-tsSrt'mis'ter),  n.y  or  concert 
master.  [G.  concer l-ineister.']  Music.  The  first  violinist  or 
leader  of  the  strings  in  an  orchestra ;  the  subleader  of  the 
orchestra. 

II  con-cer'to  (kon-ch&r'to :  ktfn-sfir'-),  n. ;  pi.  -tos  (-toz). 
[It.  See  concert,  ?i.]  Music,  a  A  composition  for  two 
or  more  solo  instruments,  b  A  composition  (usually  in 
symphonic  form  with  three  movements)  in  which  one  in¬ 
strument  (or  two  or  three)  stands  out  in  bold  relief  against 
the  orchestra,  or  accompaniment,  so  as  to  display  its  qual¬ 
ities  or  the  performer’s  skill. 

con-ces'sion  (kSn-sSsh'un),  n.  [L.  concession  fr.  concedere: 
cf.  F.  concession.  See  concede.]  1.  Act  of  conceding  or 
yielding  ;  —  usually  implying  a  demand,  claim,  or  request, 
and  thus  distinguished  from  giving ,  which  is  voluntary  or 
spontaneous. 

By  mutual  concessions  the  business  was  adjusted.  Hallam. 

2.  The  admitting  of  a  point  claimed  in  argument ;  specif., 
in  argumentation,  the  voluntary  yielding  of  a  disputable 
point,  as  not  necessary  to  the  main  contention,  or  by  way 
of  grounding  a  fresh  argument  in  its  place. 

3.  A  thing  yielded  ;  an  acknowledgment  or  admission;  a 
boon  ;  a  grant ;  esp.,  a  grant  by  government  or  other  au¬ 
thority  of  land,  property,  ora  privilege  or  right  to  do  some¬ 
thing  ;  as,  a  concession  to  build  a  canal. 

This  is  therefore  a  concession ,  that  he  doth  .  .  .  believe  the  Scrip¬ 
tures  to  be  sufficiently  plain.  Sharp. 

4.  In  Ontario,  a  government  grant  of  land  constituting  a 
subdivision  of  a  township.  Such  areas  lie  between  the  main 
lines  of  the  government  survey,  called  concession  lines,  and  the 
public  roads  laid  out  on  these  lines  are  called  concession  roads. 
The  Concessions,  Amer.  Hist.,  the  privileges  granted  to  the 
colony  of  New  Jersey  by  the  proprietors,  Lord  Berkeley 
and  Sir  George  Carteret,  in  1664-65,  under  which  the  colony 
was  governed  until  the  Revolution. 

concessionaire'  (kthi-sgsh^n-Gr')  )  n.  [F.  concession- 

II  concessionnaire'  (kbN'egs'yo'nSr')  j  naire.']  The  ben¬ 
eficiary  of  a  concession  or  grant. 

con-ces'sion  a  ry  (k#n-sSsh'i/n-a-rY),  a.  Of  or  pertaining 
to  a  concession.  —  n.  ;  pi.  -ries  (-rlz;.  A  concessionaire. 

con-ces'sive  (k5n-s5s'Yv),  a.  [L.  concessivus.']  1.  Of  the 
nature  of,  or  making  for,  concession. 

2.  Gram.  Expressive  of  concession  ;  as,  a  concessive  clause 
or  conjunction  ;  for  example,  “  let  justice  be  done,  though 
the  heavens  fall.”  —  con-ces'sive-ly,  adv.  —  con-ces'- 
sive  ness,  n. 

con-ces'so-ry  (-o-rY),  a.  Conceding  ;  permissive.  Rare. 

conch  (kftqk  ;  formerly ,  and  still  by  some ,  pr  oil'd  kbnch  or 
kbnsli),  n.  ;  pi.  conchs  (kbqks)  ; 
conches  (kbn'chSz  ;  -shSz).  [L. 
concha ,  Gr.  Koy\y .]  1.  Any  of 

various  marine  shells,  orig.  of 
various  bivalve  shells,  now  of  va¬ 
rious  large  spiral  univalve  shells, 
as  those  of  the  genera  Strom  bus. 

Cassis ,  and  their  allies.  The 
large  pink  conch  of  the  West 
Indies,  often  used  as  a  garden 
ornament,  is  S trombus  gigas. 

(See  also  Cassis,  queen  conch, 

Itlust.)  On  the  northern  Atlan¬ 
tic  coast  the  term  is  applied  to 
the  winkles  (which  see).  The 
conchs  are  often  converted  into 
a  kind  of  horn.' 

2.  In  works  of  art,  the  shell  used 
by  Tritons  as  a  trumpet. 

3.  One  of  the  meaner  order  of 
white  natives  of  the  Bahama 
Islands  or  one  of  a  similar  class  Small  Conch  of  Florida 
in  the  Florida  Keys  ;  -  so  called  Womlus  vugUu).  (j) 
from  their  habit  of  gathering  the  conch. 

4  =  2d  CONCHA. 

II  con'cha  (kon'cha),  n.  [Sp.,  shell.]  1.  A  piece  of  trans¬ 
lucent  shell  used  for  window  glass,  as  in  the  East  Indies. 

2.  A  cigar  of  small  size  and  tapered  at  both  ends. 

II  con'cha  (kbq'ka),  n.  ;  pi.  -cum  (-ke).  [LL.  (in  sense  1), 
fr.  L.  concha.  See  conch.]  1.  Arch.  The  plain  semidome 
of  an  apse  ;  sometimes  U6ed  for  the  entire  apse. 

2.  Rom.  Antiq.  A  shell-shaped  vessel,  as  for  salt,  etc. 

3.  The  external  ear;  specif.,  Anat .,  the  largest  and  deep¬ 
est  concavity  of  the  external  ear,  leading  into  the  meatus. 
—  con'chal  (kbi/kdl),  a. 

Con-chif'er-a  (k5i]-kYf'er-d),  v.  pi.  [NL. ;  L.  concha  conch 
-f -  ferre  to  bear.]  Zool.  The  Lamellibranchiata  ;  —  in  old 
classifications  including  also  the  Brachiopoda  ;  in  Gegen- 
baur’s  classification  including  all  Mollusca  except  the  chi¬ 
tons.  —  con'chi-fer  (kbq'kY-fer),  n. 

COn-chif'er-OUS  (kbrj-kYf'er-ds),  a.  a  Producing  or  hav¬ 
ing  shells,  b  Zool.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Conchifera. 


concentrical.  See  concentric. 

con-can' tri-cal-ly.  adr.  of  con¬ 
centric.  [centrate.  Ohs.  I 
con-cen'  tri-cate,  v.  t.  To  con-| 
concepcioun  -f*  conception. 
con  cep-tac'u-lum  (kbn'sf-p- 
tak'0-lilm),  n. ;  pi.  -la  (-la). 
[L.l  Bot.  A  conceptacle. 
con-cop 'ti-blc  (k<5n-sep'tY-b’l), 
a.  [See  conceive.]  Conceiva¬ 
ble.  Ohs.  —  con-<jeptl-bll'l-ty 
(-bYl'Y-tl),  n.  Obs. 


con-cep 'tion-al-ist,  n.  A  be¬ 
liever  in  conceptualism, 
con-cep'tion -ist.  n.  1.  Philos. 
A  conceptualise  Coleridge. 
2.  R.  C.  Ch.  A  member  of  any 
of  the  various  orders  using  the 
word  conception  or  the  phrase 
immaculate  conception  aB  a  part 
of  their  names. 

con-cep'tiouBt  krtn-sPp'shtts),  a. 
Apt  to  conceive  ;  fruitful.  Ohs. 
con-cep'tlv.  Conceptive.Tf^.^p. 


con-cep'tive-ness,  n.  See  -ness. 

con-cep 'tu-al  ly,  adv.  of  con¬ 
ceptual.  See -ly. 

JJ  con-cep'tua  (kdn-s^p'tMs),  «. 
[L.]  Concept.  [ment.  Ohs.  I 
con-cern'an-cy,  n.  Concern- 1 
con-cemd'.  Concerned.  Ret'.  Sp. 
con  cer-ta'tion  (k  B  n's  ?  r-t  fi'- 
shf7n),  ii.  [L.  concertatio .]  Con¬ 
tention  ;  strife.  Obs.  —  con-cer'- 
ta-tive  (kdn-Bfir'td-tYv),  a.  [L. 
concert  at  wus.]  Obs. 


II  con  cert'  eu  ro  p^  en'  (k6N'- 
Biir'  (Pr^pa'iN').  [F.]  =  con¬ 
cert  of  Europe. 
concert  gTand.  A  grand  piano 
adapted  in  power,  and  in  bril¬ 
liancy  of  tone,  to  concert  use. 
con-cer'tion  ( kfln-Bflr'shtin),  n. 
Concerted  state  ;  accordance. 
Obs.  6f  R. 

con-cert'ment,  n.  See  -ment. 
concert  pitch.  See  pitch,  12. 
con  ces'si-ble  (kfln-ef  s'T-b’l),  a. 


That  can  be  conceded. 
con-ce8'Bion-er,  n.  =  conces¬ 
sionaire.  U.  S. 
con-ceB'8ion-iBt,  n.  One  who 
favors  concession. 
con-cea'Blv.  Concessive.  Ref.Sp. 
con-ces'sor  (k^n-sfa'gr),  «.  One 
who  concedes.  Rare.  [cetto.| 
||  con-cet'ti,  n.,  pi.  of  con-| 
con  cet'tism  (k6n-chf  t'tYz’m  ; 
krtn-sgt'Tz’m),  n.  Use  of  concet¬ 
ti;  conceptism.—  con-cet'tiBt.  n. 


||  con-cet'to  (kOn-chet'td),  n. ; 
pi.  -cetti  (-te).  [It.,  fr.  L.  con - 
ceptus.  See  conceit.]  A  con¬ 
ceit.  See  conceit,  n.,  5 ;  cf. 
conceptism. 
con-ceve'.  +  conceive. 
con-ceyte'.  +  conceit. 
conch.  A56r.  Conchology. 
con'chate  (khij'kat),  a.  a 
Conched.  b  Conchiform. 
conched  (kOpkt  ;  kOp'kfd),  a. 
Having  a  conch. 


ale,  senate,  efire,  ftm,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofa ;  eve,  $vent,  find,  recent,  maker;  ice,  Ill ;  old,  Obey,  orb,  8dd,  sRft,  connect  j  use,  unite,  fira,  dp,  circus,  menU ; 
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con'chl-form  (kUij'kT-fOrm),  a.  [conch -{--form.]  Shaped 
like  one  half  of  a  bivalve  shell ;  shell-shaped, 
con-chl'o-lln  (k5i)-ki'6-lTn),  n.  [L.  concha  shell  -f  iodine.] 
Chem.  A  nitrogenous  substance  forming  the  organic  basis 
of  the  shells  of  mussels  and  snails. 

con-chit'ic  (-klt'Tk),  a.  Composed  of  shells  ;  containing 
many  shells  ;  — applied  to  certain  rocks, 
con'choid  (k5q'koid),  n.  [Gr.  /coy*oei ;  Koy\rj  shell  -f- 
€160?  form  :  cf.  F.  conch&ide.]  Math.  The  locus  of  a  point, 
P,  that  forms,  with  a  fixed  line,  o 

AB,  a  constant  intercept,  PC 
(=  c),  on  every  ray  of  a  pencil 
through  a  fixed  point,  0.  It  was  D 
invented  and  mechanically  con-  A 
structed  by  Nicomedes  (?  180  b.  p 
c.),  as  servmg  both  to  trisect  an 
angle  and  to  duplicate  a  cube.  „  _ 

Its  Cartesian  equation  is  x^y2  —  LG,  a.  Conchoid  (a>c). 
(«+y)2  (c*— V2),  a  being  the  distance  of  0  from  the  line.  It 
is  of  4th  degree,  6th  class  (but  of  5th  class  for  a  =  c,  when 
there  is  a  cusp  at  0),  has  a  double  point  at  0  (for  a  <  r), 
two  branches,  and  meets  the  line  in  four  points  at  infinity, 
con-choi'dal  (k5q-koi'dal),  a.  Min.  Having  elevations  or 
depressions  in  form  like  one  half  of  a  bivalve  shell ;  —  ap¬ 
plied  principally  to  a  surface  produced  by  fracture, 
eon-chol'o-gy  (k5q-k51'o-jT),  n.  [ conch  -f  -logy.]  The 
branch  of  zoology  which  deals  with  shells  or  mollusks.  — 
con  cho-log'i  cal  (kSq'ko-lSj'T-kfcl),  a.  —  con  cho  logi¬ 
cal  ly,  adv.  —  con-chol'o-gist  (kbipkol'o-jlst),  n. 

This  name  was  given  when  the  shells  (being  the  most 
attractive  and  easily  preserved  parts  of  mollusks)  were 
chiefly  studied.  The  study  of  mollusks  is  now  generally 
called  malacology. 

conchy-la'ceous  (kbiVkT-la'shds),  con-chyFi-a'ceous 

(kBq-kYl'Y-a'shus),  a.  [L.  conchylium  shellfish,  Gr.  <oy- 
^vAcoy,  dim.  of  /coyxvArj,  equiv.  to  Koy\J).  See  conch.]  Of 
or  pertaining  to  shells  ;  resembling  a  shell. 

II  concierge'  (kSN'syerzh'),  n.  [F.]  In  France  and  else¬ 
where,  one  who  keeps  the  entrance  to  au  edifice,  public 
or  private ;  a  doorkeeper  ;  a  janitor,  male  or  female. 

H  c<m/cier/ge-rie/  (kON'sygr'zhe-re'),  n.  [F.]  a  The  office 
or  lodge  of  a  concierge  or  janitor,  b  [cap.]  A  celebrated 
prison,  attached  to  the  Palais  de  Justice  in  Paris.  j 
con  cil'i  a  ble  (ktfn-sTl'T-a-b’l),  n.  [L.  conciliabulum  a 
place  of  assembly.]  Eccl.  A  small  or  private  assembly, 
esp.  an  ecclesiastical  assembly  or  council  considered  to  be 
illegal  or  schismatic.  Obs. 

con  cil'i  a  bule  (-bul),  n.  [Cf.  F.  conciliabule.  See  con¬ 
cilia  ble,  n.]  Eccl.  A  small  or  obscure  council.  Milman. 
con-cll'i-ar  (-dr)  (  a.  Of  or  pert,  to,  or  issued  by,  acoun- 

con-cil'i-a-ry  (-a-rT) )  cil.  —  con-cil'i-ar-ly,  adv. 
Gon-cil'i-ate  (-at),  v.  t. ;  con-cil'i-at'ed  (-at'8d) ;  con-cil'i- 
at'ing  (-at'Yug).  [L.  conciliatusy  p.  p.  of  conciliarc  to  draw 
or  bring  together,  unite,  from  concilium  council.  See  coun¬ 
cil.]  1.  To  acquire,  win,  or  get.  Obs. 

2  To  gain  (good  will  or  favor,  etc.). 

3.  To  render  accordant  or  compatible. 

Conciliating  the  qualities  of  a  soldier  with  those  of  a  philoso¬ 
pher.  Gibbon. 

4.  To  win  over  ;  to  gain  from  a  state  of  hostility  ;  to  gain 
the  good  will  or  favor  of  ;  to  make  friendly  ;  to  mollify  ;  to 
propitiate  ;  to  appease. 

It  was  found  expedient  to  conciliate  the  nation.  Hallam. 
Syn.  —  Reconcile,  propitiate,  appease.  See  pacify. 
con-cil'i-ate,  v.  i.  1.  To  become  friendly;  make  friends.  Obs. 

2.  To  win  good  will. 

con-cil  i  a'tion  (-a'shfin),  n.  [L .  conciliation  Actor  proc¬ 
ess  of  conciliating,  or  state  of  being  conciliated  ;  specif., 
the  mediation  of  a  court  or  public  official  between  em¬ 
ployers  and  employees,  in  order  to  settle  or  prevent  dis¬ 
putes,  without  previous  agreement  between  the  parties  to 
abide  by  the  award  of  a  third  party. 

rrhe  house  has  .  .  .  declared  conciliation  admissible  previous 
to  any  submission  on  the  part  of  America.  Burke 

con-cil'l-a-tive  (kdn-sTl'T-a-tiv)//.  Conciliator}7.  Coleridge. 
con-cll'i-a  tor  (-iPter),  n.  [L.]  One  who  conciliates,  esp. 
an  arbitrator  or  peacemaker. 

COn-cil'i-a-tO-ry  (-d-to-rT),  a.  Tending  to  conciliate  ;  pacific ; 
mollifying ;  propitiating. 

con-ci'li-um  (kdn-sil'T-wm),  n.  ;  pi.  -ia  (-0).  [L.]  Council, 
con-ci'll-um  ple'bis,  Rom.  Hist .,  the  council  of  the  ple- 
eians,  probably  originally  organized  on  a  curiate  basis,  but 
in  471  b.  c.  put  on  a  tribal  basis.  It  elected  the  tribunes 
and  plebeian  aediles3  eventually  came  to  be  competent  to 
legislate  on  any  subject,  except  the  declaration  of  an  of¬ 
fensive  war,  and  for  a  time  had  certain  judicial  functions, 
such  as  the  trial  of  ex-magistrates  for  malfeasance  in  office, 
embezzlement  of  public  funds,  etc.,  and  the  hearing  of  ap¬ 
peals  from  fines  imposed  by  tribunes  or  plebeian  mdiles. 
It  met  usually  in  the  Comitium,  occasionally  in  the  Cap¬ 
itol.  and  was  presided  over  by  a  tribune  or  by  a  plebeian 
sedile.  Under  the  empire  its  action  became  merely  formal, 
con  cin'nate  (ktfn-stn'at),  v.  t.  [L.  concinnatus ,  p.  p.  of 
concinnare  to  concinnate.  See  concinnity.]  To  place  fitly 
together ;  to  adapt ;  to  clear.  Obs.  or  R. 
con-cln'nate,  a.  [See  concinnate,  v.]  1.  Made  fit.  Obs. 

2.  Put  together  appropriately  or  skillfully  ;  of  studied  ele¬ 
gance  or  beauty  ;  —  used  of  language.  Rare. 
COn'Cin-na'tion  (kftiFsi-na'slmn),  n.  [L.  concinnatio.]  Act 
or  process  of  concinnating.  Rare. 
con-cin'ni-ty  (kdn-sTn'T-tT),  n.  ;  pi.  -ties  (-tlz).  [L.  con- 

cinnitas,  fr.  concinnus  skillfully  put  together,  beautiful. 
Of  uncertain  origin.]  1.  Internal  harmony  or  fitness; 
mutual  adaptation  of  parts  ;  elegance ;  —  used  chiefly  of 
style  of  discourse. 

An  exact  concinnity  and  evenness  of  fancy.  Howell. 


2.  An  example  of  this  :  a  Music.  An  imperfect  concord  ; 
a  concinnous  discord.  Obs.  b  A  studied  elegance  of  style, 
con-cln'nous  (kon-sln'da),  a.  [L.  concinnus  neat.]  1.  Char¬ 
acterized  by  concinnity  ;  neat ;  elegant.  Rare. 

2.  Music.  Harmonious;  as,  a  concinnous  discord,  one  that 
can  be  used  in  harmony.  Obs. 

con'cio-na  tor  (kbn'slio-na'ter),  n.  [L.  contionator.]  1.  A 
haranguer  of  the  people  ;  a  preacher. 

2.  Old  Law.  A  common  councilman.  Obs. 
con-cip'i  ent  (kdn-sip'T-ent),  a.  [L.  concipienSy  p.  pr.  of 
concipere  to  conceive.]  Conceptive;  conceiving.  Rare. 

—  con  cip'i-en-cy  (-en-sT),  n.  Rare. 

concise'  (kdn-sis'),  a.  [L.  concisus  cut  off,  short,  p.  p.  of 
concidere  to  cut  to  pieces  ;  con -  -f-  cacdere  to  cut;  perh. 
akin  to  scindere  to  cleave,  and  to  E.  shedy  v.  t. ;  cf.  F.  con- 
cis.]  1.  Expressing  much  in  a  few  words ;  condensed ; 
brief  and  compact  ;  — used  of  style  in  writing  or  speaking. 

The  concise  style,  which  expresseth  not  enough,  but  leaves 
somewhat  to  be  understood.  li.  Jonson 

2.  Cut  short ;  brief ;  —  of  time. 

Syn.  —  Brief,  condensed,  summary,  comprehensive,  preg¬ 
nant;  pointed,  neat,  pithy,  crisp.  —  Concise,  terse,  suc¬ 
cinct,  compendious^  sententious,  laconic,  curt  agree  in 
the  idea  of  brevity  in  speech  (see  bluff).  Concise  (the  op¬ 
posite  of  diffuse)  implies  clean-cut  brevity,  attained  by  ex¬ 
cision  of  the  superfluous;  as,  “that  energy  of  epithet,  so 
concise  and  telling  ”  ( Stevenson).  Terse  adds  to  concise  the 
implication  of  finish,  elegance,  or  point ;  as,  terse  as  an  epi¬ 
gram  ;  “His  [Dante’s]  verse  .  .  .  has  the  terseness  and  edge 
of  steel  ”  (Lowell).  Succinct  implies  compression,  often 
with  a  touch  of  crispness;  as  “  Dryden  imported  a  trim¬ 
mer  and  succincter  dress”  ( Landor ).  Compendious  (see 
compendium)  stresses  rather  the  large  or  weighty  inclusive¬ 
ness  of  the  matter  summarized  ;  as,  “  Man  .  .  an  extract 
or  compendious  image  of  the  world  ”  (Bacon)  ;  “  The  com¬ 
pendious  scholarly  words  which  save  so  much  trouble  ” 
(T.  E.  Broiun).  Sententious  suggests  the  pithiness  of  an 
aphorism  or  a  maxim  ;  as,  “  sententious  and  oracular  brev¬ 
ity  ”  (Gibbon) ;  “The  Chinese  are  grave  and  sententious ” 
(Goldsmith).  Laconic  implies  a  certain  disdain  for  mere 
words  and  a  determination  to  use  no  more  of  them  than 
may  be  necessary ;  it  often  suggests  pithiness  and  some¬ 
times  brusqueuess ;  as,  “  I  cannot  exactly  say  with  Caesar, 

‘  Veni,  vidi,  vici :  ’  however,  the  most  important  part  of  his 
laconic  account  of  success  applies  to  my  present  situation  ” 
(Byron).  Curt  denotes  excessive  brevity  or  rude  con¬ 
ciseness  :  as,  “  Banquo’s  curt  answer,  *  Too  cruel  any¬ 
where  ’  ”  (A.  C.  Bradley).  See  sharp  ;  cf.  condense. 

He  [Aristotle]  has  a  dry  conciseness ,  that  makes  one  imagine 
one  is  perusing  a  table  of  contents  rather  than  a  book.  Grai/. 

For  our  language,  unless  it  be  very  severely  chastised,  has  not 
the  terseness ,  nor  our  measure  the  music,  of  the  Greek.  Courier. 

A  strict  and  succinct  style  is  that  where  you  can  take  away 
nothing  without  loss,  and  that  loss  to  be  manifest.  Ji.  Jonson. 

To  prove  Duke  Paul  heir  to  the  crown,  [she]  assumed  it  herself. 
The  proof  was  compendious  and  unanswerable.  Waljiole. 

Sententious  distichs  which  have  passed  into  conversation,  and 
are  added  aB  proverbial  axioms  to  the  general  stock  of  practical 
knowledge.  Johnson. 

Robert  Burns  .  .  .  always  spoke  to  the  point,  and  in  general 
with  a  sententious  brevity.  1 1  is  moodv  thoughtfulness  and  laconic 
style  of  expression  were  both  inherited.  Robert  Chambers 

The  curt  huinmering  way  with  which  we  usually  try  to  nail 
down  a  vague  mind  to  imperative  facts.  G.  Eliot. 

—  con-cise'ly  (kdn-sis'lT),  adv.  —  con-clse'ness,  n. 

con  cise'  (kon-siz'),  V.  t.  [L.  concidere ,  p.  p.  concisus,  to 
cut  to  pieces.]  To  cut  away  ;  to  mutilate.  Obs.  &  R. 
con  ci'sion  (-sTzh'wn),  n.  [L.  concisio.  See  concise,  a.] 

1.  A  cutting  off  ;  a  division  ;  a  schism  ;  a  faction.  South. 

2.  Eccl.  That  party  in  the  Apostolic  church  which  laid 
stress  upon  circumcision,  requiring  it  of  Gentile  converts  ; 

—  in  Phil.  iii.  2,  translating  Gr.  /caTarogjj,  cutting  off,  mu¬ 
tilation,  used  in  reproach  for  nepiToyr),  circumcision. 

3.  Conciseness. 

con-cla'mant  (k«5n-kla'mdnt),  a.  [L.  conclamans ,  - antis , 
p.  pr.]  Crying  out  together  ;  as,  “  the  conclamant  voices  of 
science,  humanity,  and  common  sense.”  G.  S.  Merriam. 
con'cla-ma'tion  (kSu'kla-ma'shihi),  n.  [L.  conclamatio.] 
An  outcry  or  shout  of  many  together. 

COll'clave  (kSn'klav),  n.  [F.,  fr.  L.  conclave  a  room  that 
may  be  locked  up  ;  con-  -f-  clavis  key.  See  clavicle.] 

1.  A  private  chamber;  a  closet.  Obs. 

2.  The  set  of  apartments  within  which,  since  1274,  the  car¬ 
dinals  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  are  continuously  se¬ 
cluded  while  engaged  in  choosing  a  pope. 

3.  The  meeting  of  cardinals  shut  up  in  the  conclave  for  the 
election  of  a  pope ;  hence,  the  body  of  cardinals. 

4.  A  private  meeting;  a  close  or  secret  assembly. 

The  verdicts  pronounced  by  this  conclave  [.Johnson’s  Club] 
on  new  books,  were  speedily  known  over  all  London.  Macaulay. 
to  be  in  conclave,  to  be  engaged  in  a  secret  meeting ;  —  said 
of  several,  or  a  considerable  number  of,  persons, 
con 'cl  av  1st  (k5n'klav-Tst),?i.  [Cf.  F.  conclaviste ,  It.  con- 
clavista.]  1.  A  cardinal  in  conclave.  Obs. 

2.  One  of  the  two  ecclesiastics  allowed  to  attend  a  cardinal 
in  the  conclave. 

con-clude'  (kdn-klood';  243),  v.  1.  ;  con-clud'ed  (-klood'- 
Sd);  con-clud'ing  (-klood'ing).  [L.  concludere ,  conclu- 
sum;  con-  +  claudere  to  shut.  See  close,  v.  /.]  1.  To 
shut  up,  as  in  the  grave  ;  to  inclose.  Obs. 

2.  To  include  ;  to  comprehend  ;  to  shut  up  together  ;  to 

confine  ;  to  embrace.  Obs.  Rom.  xi.  32. 

3.  To  shut  off  ;  to  restrain  ;  to  limit ;  to  estop  ;  to  bar  ;  — 
generally  in  the  passive  ;  as.  the  defendant  is  concluded  by 
his  own  plea  ;  a  judgment  concludes  further  argument. 

If  therefore  they  will  appeal  to  revelation  for  their  creation 
they  must  be  concluded  by  it.  Sir  M.  Hale. 

4.  To  bring  to  an  end  ;  to  close  ;  to  finish. 

I  will  conclude  this  part  with  the  speech  of  a  counselor  of  state* 

Bacon. 


6.  To  reach  as  an  end  of  reasoning  ;  to  infer,  aa  from  prem¬ 
ises  ;  to  close,  as  an  argument,  by  inferring ;  —  sometimes 
followed  by  a  dependent  clause. 

No  man  can  conclude  God’s  love  or  hatred  to  any  person  by 
anything  that  befalls  him.  TiUotson. 

We  conclude  that  a  man  is  justified  by  faith.  Rom.  iii.  28. 

6.  To  show  or  prove.  Obs. 

7 .  To  bring  about  as  a  result ;  to  effect ;  as,  to  conclude 

'a  bargain.  “If  we  conclude  a  peace.”  Shak. 

8.  To  make  a  final  determination  or  judgment  concerning ; 
to  judge  ;  to  decide. 

But  no  frail  man,  however  great  or  high, 

Can  be  concluded  blest  before  he  die. 

Syn.  —  Infer,  decide,  determine,  arrange,  settle;  finish, 
terminate,  end.  See  close. 

con  elude'  (k#n-klood';  243),  t\  i.  1.  To  come  to  a  termi¬ 
nation  ;  to  make  an  end  ;  to  close  ;  to  end  ;  to  terminate. 

A  train  of  lies, 

That,  made  in  lust,  conclude  in  perjuries.  Dryden. 
And,  to  conclude , 

The  victory  fell  on  us.  Shak. 

2.  To  be  conclusive,  as  an  argument.  Obs. 

3.  To  form  a  final  judgment ;  to  reach  a  decision  or  agree¬ 
ment  ;  —  formerly  with  of,  on  (a  matter),  with  (a  person). 

Can  we  conclude  upon  Luther’s  instability  'i  Bp.  Atterbury. 
Syn.  —  See  infer. 

to  conclude  to  the  country,  Common-Law  Pleading ,  to  tender 
an  issue  for  trial  by  a  jury.  See  conclusion,  ji..  11.  In 
concluding  to  the  country  the  defendant  usually  9ays, 
“  And  of  this  the  said  C  D  puts  himself  upon  the  country ;  ” 
and  the  plaintiff.  “  And  this  the  said  A  B  prays  may  be 
inquired  of  by  the  country.”  —  concluded  angle,  Surv ..  a 
general  mean  of  several  mean  values  of  au  observed  angle, 
m  calculating  which  the  single  means  are  weighted  after  a 
certain  method. 

coil-clud'ent  (-2nt),  a.  [L.  concludens ,  p.  pr.]  Bringing 
to  a  close  ;  decisive  ;  conclusive.  Obs. 

Arguments  .  .  .  concludent  to  my  purpose.  Sir  M.  Hale. 
con-clud'ing  (k#n-klobd'Tng),p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  of  conclude. 

—  con  clud'ing-ly,  adv. 

concluding  line,  Haul.,  a  line  running  down  the  middle  of  a 
rope  ladder  and  made  fast  to  each  step, 
con-clu'sion  (kdn-kloo'zh?m  ;  243),  n.  [F.,  fr.  L.  conclu- 
sio.  See  conclude.]  1.  The  last  part  of  anything  ;  close  ; 
termination  ;  end. 

A  flourish  of  trumpets  announced  the  conclusion  of  the  con¬ 
test.  Prescott . 

2.  Final  decision  or  settlement ;  result ;  outcome. 

And  the  conclusion  is,  she  shall  be  thine.  Shak. 

3.  The  last  summing  up  of  a  discourse. 

4.  Gram.  The  apodosis. 

5.  An  inference  or  reasoned  judgment. 

6.  Logic.  The  inferred  proposition  of  a  syllogism ;  the 
necessary  consequence  of  the  conditions  asserted  in  two 
related  propositions  called  premises.  See  syllogism. 

lie  granted  him  both  the  major  and  minor,  but  denied  him 
the  conclusion.  Addison. 

7*  Act  of  concluding  ;  drawing  of  inferences.  Rare. 

Your  wife  Octavia,  with  her  modest  eyes 

And  still  conclusion.  Shak. 

8.  A  proposition,  problem,  or  riddle.  Obs. 

9.  An  experiment,  or  something  from  which  a  conclusion 
may  be  drawn.  Obs. 

10.  End  or  purpose.  Obs.  Chaucer. 

11.  L  aw.  The  closing  clause  or  portion  of  a  pleading  ; 
esp.,  that  part  of  a  common-law  pleading  expressing  read¬ 
iness  to  verify  the  allegations  by  proof,  or  submitting  the 
issue  tendered  (which  may  be  “to  the  country,”  that  is, 
to  a  jury  for  trial,  or  to  the  court),  and  praying  for  judg¬ 
ment  (see  DECLARATION  ;  CONCLUDE  TO  THE  COUNTRY). 

12.  L  aw.  An  estoppel  or  bar. 

13.  Scots  Law.  The  concluding  clause  of  a  summons  ex¬ 
hibiting  the  purpose  of  the  action  ;  also,  the  purpose  itself. 
Syn.  —  Inference,  deduction,  consequence,  end,  decision, 
conclusion  to  the  country.  Law.  See  def.  11,  above.  —  In  con¬ 
clusion.  a  Finally,  b  In  short. 

con-clu'sive  (ktfu-kloo'sTv ;  243),  a.  [Cf.  F.  conclusif.) 
Belonging  to  a  close  or  termination  ;  as :  a  Forming  an  end 
or  termination,  b  Putting  an  end  to  debate  or  question  ; 
involving  a  conclusion  or  decision;  decisive;  final;  as,  con¬ 
clusive  evidence  ;  a  conclusive  presumption. 

Syn.  — Final,  ultimate;  convincing,  unanswerable,  irref¬ 
utable.—  Conclusive,  decisive  agree  in  the  idea  of  finality. 
But  that  which  is  conclusive  (esp.  propositions,  argu¬ 
ments,  evidence)  is  final  in  the  sense  of  convincing /  that 
which  is  decisive  (esp.  actions,  influences)  is  final  in  the 
sense  of  determinative.  See  decided,  last. 

Arguments,  which  are  not  all  of  them  conclusive ,  and  .  .  .  texts 
of  Scripture,  of  which  some  are  . .  .  not  to  the  purpose.  Jortin. 

Confirmation  ought,  if  it  means  ary  tiling,  to  exercise  &  decisive 
influence  over  the  religious  life  of  the  individual  —  to  make  a 
new  epoch  in  his  spiritual  progress.  J.  A.  Symonds. 

—  con  clu'sive-ly,  adv.  —  con-clu'sive  ness,  n. 

con  coct'  (ktfn-kbkt'),  v.  t.  ;  con-coct'ed  ;  con-coct'ing.  [L. 
concoctus,  p.  p.  of  concoquere  to  cook  together,  to  digest, 
mature  ;  con-  -{-  coquere  to  cook.  See  cook.]  1.  To  digest ; 
to  convert  into  nourishment  by  the  organs  of  nutrition.  Obs. 
Food  is  concocted,  the  heart  beats,  the  blood  circulates.  Cheyne . 

2.  To  digest  in  the  mind;  to  ruminate;  to  assimilate; 
hence,  to  “stomach  ;  ”  to  brook.  Obs. 

lie  was  a  man  of  a  feeble  stomach,  unable  to  concoct  any  great 
fortune.  Hayward. 

3.  To  prepare,  perfect,  or  refine  chemically  by  the  action 

of  heat.  Obs.  Thomson. 

4.  To  mature  or  perfect ;  to  ripen  ;  —  used  of  vegetable 
growths  or  of  morbid  humors,  boils,  etc.  Obs.  Bacon. 

5.  To  prepare  from  crude  materials,  as  food ;  to  invent  or 
prepare  by  combining  different  ingredients  ;  as,  to  concoct 
a  new  dish  or  beverage  ;  hence,  to  compose,  devise,  make 
up,  or  fabricate. 


con'chi-nine(k5i)'kY-nYn;  -nen; 
184),  n.  Also  -nin.  [Formed  by 
transposition  fr.  cinchonine .]  = 
quin  I  DINE. 

conch'ite  (kQi)k'!t),  n.  [See 
conch.]  A  fossil  shell.  Oos. 
con  chi' tie  (kOp-kl'tTs),  w. 
(XL.  ;  concha  4-  -it's.}  Inflam¬ 
mation  of  the  concha  of  the  ear. 
con'cho  grass  (kOn'chS).  [Cf. 
Si),  concha  husk  of  Indian  corn.] 
Texas  millet. 

con-choi' do-graph  (  k5i)-koi'dfi- 
graf),  n.  [conchoid  +  -graph.] 
An  instrument  for  giving  the 
form  of  Grecian  columns  or 
the  like. 

con-chol'o-gize  (  k8l'6-jTz).  v.  i. 
To  study  conchology.  Co/loq. 
eon-chom'e  ter  (-kom'S-t5r),  n. 
[conch  -l-  -meter.]  Zool.  An  in¬ 


strument  for  measuring  shells, 
or  the  angle  of  their  spire.— 
con-chom'e-try  (-trY),  n. 
con'cho-scope  (kflij'kfi-skfip), 
n.  [L.  concha  mussel  shell  -f 
-scope.)  Med.  An  instrument  for 
examining  parts  of  the  nose, 
con'cho-tome  (k5rj'ko-t5m),  n. 
[L.  concha  mussel  shell  4- 
-tome.)  Surg.  An  instrument 
for  removing  the  turbinal  bones, 
conch  shell.  =  conch,  1. 
con-chyl'i-a  (kfip-kYl'T-d),  n., 

pi.  Of  CONCHYLIUM. 
con-chyl'i  at'ed  (-at/Cd),  a. 
[From  conchylium.]  Zobf. 
Derived  from  mollusks:  —  said 
of  certain  coloring  matters, 
con'chy-lif'er-ous  ( k8i)/kY-lYf'- 
5r-i/s),  a.  ( conchylium  4-  -J'er- 
ous.]  Conch  if  erous. 


con-chyFi-ol'o-gist  (kbp-kYPY- 
Ol'n-irst),  n.,  con-chyl  i-ol'o-gy 

(-61'o-jY),  n.  =  CONCHOLOGJST, 
CONCHOLOGY. 

con-chyl  i-om'e-try  (-Bm'5-trY), 
V.  =  CONCHOMKTRY. 
con-chyl'i  ous  ( kOp-kYl'Y-its),  a. 

Conchylaceous. 

con-chyl'i-um  (-um),  n. ;  pi.  -ia 
(-a).  [NL.]  Zool.  Any  shell 
of  a  mollusk. 

con'ci-a  tor  ( kBn'shY-a'tSr),  n. 
[It.  conciatore ,  Ir.  conciare  to 
adjust,  dress  ]  Glass  Works. 
The  person  who  weighs  out  and 
works  and  tempers  the  mate¬ 
rials  for  the  glass,  [science.  | 
con'cience.  con'cien*.  +  con-| 
con-cile',  v.  t.  [L.  conciliare  : 
cf.  F.  conciher.]  Obs.  a  To 
reconcile,  b  To  conciliate. 


con-cil'i-a-ble  (ktfn-sYl'Y-d-b’l), 
a.  Capable  of  being  conciliated 
or  reconciled.  Obs.  or  R. 
con-cil'i-at  lng  (-aPTng),  p.  pr. 
b  vb.  n  of  CONCILIATE.  —  con- 
cil'i  at  ing  ly.  adv. 
con-cihi  a'tion-ist,  n.  See  -ist. 
con-cil'i-a-to-ri-ness,  n.  See 
-NESS.  [IENCE.| 

con-cil'i-ence.  Vnr.  of  consil-| 
II  con'ci-o  ad  cle'rum  (kCn'- 
shY-o  ftd  kle'rfim).  [L.]  A 
discourse  to  the  clergy, 
con'cion.  n.  [L.  contio.)  Obs. 
1.  An  assembly. 

2  A  public  oration, 
con'cion-al.  a.  [L.  contionalis.) 
Of  or  pertaining  to  a  coneion. 
Obs.  —  con 'cion- a- ry.  a.  Obs. 
con'cio-n&te  ( kSn'shfi-nat),  v.  i. 
[L.  contionatus ,  p.  p.  of  contio- 


nari to  address.]  To  harangue  j 

preach.  Obs.  —  con'cio-na-to-ry 
C-nd-to-rY),  a.  Obs. 
con'cl-tate,  v.  t.  [L.  concitatus , 
p.  p.]  =  CONCITE.  Obs. 

con/cl-ta'tlon  (,-sY-ta'shtfn),  n. 
[L.  rancitatio.]  Act  of  Btirring 
up,  exciting,  or  agitating.  Ohs. 
||  con  ci-ta'to  (kfln'cht-ta'to), 
a.  [It.]  Music.  Excited;  — 
designating  a  passage  to  be  ren¬ 
dered  in  an  agitated  style, 
con  cite' j  y.  t.  [L.  concitare  ; 
r<m-  4-  citare.  See  cite.]  To 
excite  or  stir  up.  Obs.  3,-  R. 
con-cit'l-zen.  n.  [Cf.  F.  coneU 
toyen.)  Fellow  citizen.  Obs. 
conclucion.  -fr  conclusion. 
con-clud'a-ble  (k<5n-klood'd- 
b’l),  a.  See  -able. 

|  con  elude',  n.  Conclusion.  Rare. 


con-clud'ence  (-?ns),  -en-cy 
(-fn-sY).  Collusiveness.  Obs . 
con-clud'er  (-?r),  u.  One  who 
concludes.  [concludable.| 
con  clud'i-ble  (-Y-b’l).  Var.  of  | 
con-clu'sl  ble,  a.  Demonstrable; 
determinable.  Obs. 
con  clu'slon-al,  a.  Of  or  per¬ 
taining  to  a  conclusion.  —  con- 
clu'sion-al-ly,  adv. 
con-clu'siv.  Conclusive.  Ref- Sp. 
con-clu'so-ry,  a.  Conclusive.  R. 
con-clu'sum  ( k^n-kldo'swm),  n. 
[L..  u  conclusion.]  In  diplo¬ 
matic  negotiations,  a  summary 
or  resume  of  demands,  not  final 
in  its  nature,  as  is  an  ultimatum. 
con^o-ag'u-late,  i>.  t.  [con-  4- 
coagulate.]  To  coagulate  into 
one  mass.  Obs.  —  con/co-ag  u- 
la'tion,  n.  Obs. 


food,  fobt ;  out,  oil ;  chair  ;  go  ;  sing,  iijk  ;  then,  thin  ;  natpre,  verdnre  (260) ;  K  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144) ;  boN  ;  yet ;  zh  =  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Guide. 
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CONCUPY 


COn-COC'tion  (k8n-k5k'sh&n),  n.  [L.  concoctio.]  1.  Diges¬ 
tion  (of  food).  In  old  physiology  it  was  considered  to  in¬ 
volve  three  processes :  the  first,  second ,  and  third  concoc¬ 
tions,  namely,  digestion  in  the  stomach  and  intestines, 
change  of  the  chyme  into  blood,  and  secretion.  Hence  fig. ; 
as,  “  ?.  fault  in  the  first  concoction one  at  the  very  begin¬ 
ning.  Obs. 

2.  Any  process,  as  of  assimilation  or  ripening,  by  means  of 
which  a  substance  attains  a  purified  or  perfected  state.  Obs. 

3.  Med.  Separation  of  morbid  matter,  as  in  fever,  by  a 
ripening  preparatory  to  its  discharge.  Obs. 

4.  Act  of  preparing  by  combining  different  ingredients,  as 
a  viand,  or  composing  or  fabricating,  as  a  story. 

6.  That  which  is  concocted,  as  a  food  or  compound  so  pre¬ 
pared,  a  scheme,  or  a  fiction. 

con-coc'tive  (-tiv),  a.  Pertaining  or  tending  to  concoction. 
COn'coPor,  -col  our  (kbn'kftl'Sr),  a.  [L.  concolor  ;  con - 
color  color.]  a  Of  uniform  color,  b  Of  the  same  color  as 
some  other  object ;  concolorate. 

COn-COl'or-ate  (-at),  a.  Zo'61.  Alike  in  color  and  pattern  on 
both  sides;  — said  of  the  wings  of  certain  Lepidoptera. 
con  comi  tance  (k#n-k5m'T-t//ns)  )  n.  [Cf.  F.  concom- 
con-com'i  tan-cy  (-kbm'T-t&n-si)  )  ilance ,  fr.  LL.  con- 
comitantia.]  1.  State  of  accompanying  ;  accompaniment ; 
esp.,  definite  and  precise  conjunction  implying  correlative 
variation  of  the  concomitants. 

The  secondary  action  subsisteth  not  alone,  but  in  concomitancy 
with  the  other.  Sir  T.  Browne. 

2.  Fact  or  instance  of  being  concomitant;  concomitant 
thing  or  act ;  as,  the  concomitances  of  any  ceremony. 

3.  R.  C.  Ch.  The  existence  of  both  the  body  and  blood  of 
Christ  in  each  element  of  the  Eucharist,  so  that  both  are 
received  by  communicating  in  one  kind  only. 

con-com'l-tant  (-tftnt),  a.  [L.  concomitans ,  p.  pr.  of  con- 
comitaH  to  accompany  ;  con-  -f-  comiiari  to  accompany,  fr. 
comes  companion.  See  count  a  nobleman.]  Accompany¬ 
ing  ;  conjoined  ;  attending. 

It  has  pleased  our  wise  Creator  to  annex  to  several  objects,  as 
also  to  several  of  our  thoughts,  a  concomitant  pleasure.  Locke. 
Syn.  —  Attendant,  accessory,  accompanying,  conjoined  ; 
coincident,  synchronous,  cooperant.  —  Concomitant,  con¬ 
current.  Concomitant  stresses  the  idea  of  attendance  or 
association  ;  concurrent  (see  etym.),  that  of  synchronous 
existence,  frequently  of  cooperation.  See  contemporary, 

COOPERATE. 

As  the  beauty  of  the  body  always  accompanies  the  health  of 
it,  so  certainly  Is  decency  concomitant  to  virtue.  Spectator. 

The  variableness,  the  complexity,  the  miraculous  surprises  of 
man,  concurrent  with  the  variety,  the  complexity,  the  surprises 
of  nature.  W.  Pater. 

concomitant  variations.  Logic.  See  method  of  concomitant 
variations ,  under  method. 

con  comi  tant,  n.  1.  That  which  accompanies,  or  is  col¬ 
laterally  connected  with,  another  ;  an  accompaniment. 

Reproach  is  a  concomitant  to  greatness.  Addison. 
The  other  concomitant  of  ingratitude  is  hardheartedness.  South. 

2.  An  associate  ;  a  companion.  Obs. 

3.  Math.  Sylvester’s  most  general  term  for  :  Any  function 
whose  relations  to  the  system  of  quantics considered  are  un¬ 
changed  by  linear  transformation.  Mixed  concomitants  are 
those  that  involve  at  least  two  sets  of  variables  and  differ 
at  most  by  a  power  of  the  modulus  as  factor  from  the  cor¬ 
responding  functions  linearly  transformed. 

con'cord  (k5q'k6rd  ;  k5n'-),  n.  [F.  Concorde,  L.  concordia , 
fr.  concors  of  the  same  mind,  agreeing  ;  con-  -f-  cor ,  cordis , 
heart.  See  heart  ;  cf  accord.]  1.  A  state  of  agreement ; 
harmony,  as  between  persons,  or  of  sounds,  rhythms,  etc. 

Love  quarrels  oft  in  pleasing  concord  end.  Milton. 
2-  Agreement  by  stipulation,  compact,  covenant,  or  treaty. 
The  concord  made  between  Henry  and  Roderick.  Davies. 

3.  Law.  The  agreement  between  the  parties  to  a  fine  of 
land  acknowledging  that  the  land  belonged  to  the  com¬ 
plainant.  See  fine. 

4.  [Perhaps  influenced  by  chord.]  Music.  An  agreeable 
combination  of  tones  simultaneously  heard  ;  a  consonant 
chord  ;  consonance  ;  harmony. 

5.  Gram.  Agreement  between  words  grammatically  con¬ 
nected  in  inflection  for  gender,  number,  person,  or  case. 

The  highest  development  ot  concord  is  seen  in  Zulu  and  the 
other  Bantu  languages  of  South  Africa.  //.  Sweet. 

con-cord'  (k#n-k8rd'),  v.  i.  [F.  concorder ,  L.  concordare.] 
To  agree  ;  to  act  together ;  to  harmonize.  Obsoles. 
Con'cord  (k5i]'kdrd),  n.  A  well-known  American  variety 
of  grape,  with  large  dark  blue  or  blue-black,  firm-fleshed, 
and  well-flavored  fruit. 

con-cord'ance  (ktfn-k6r'dans),  n.  [F.,  fr.  LL.  concor- 
dantia .]  1.  Agreement ;  accordance  ;  an  accord. 

Contrasts,  and  yet  concordances.  Carlyle. 

2.  =  concord,  2,  4,  5.  Obs. 

3.  An  alphabetical  verbal  index  showing  the  places  in  the 
text  of  a  book  where  each  principal  word  may  be  found, 
with  its  immediate  context  in  each  place. 

His  knowledge  of  the  Bible  was  such,  that  he  might  have  been 
called  a  living  concordance.  Macaulay. 

4.  A  topical  index  or  analysis  of  the  contents  of  a  book, 
con-cord'ant  (-dant),  a.  [L.  concordant ,  p.  pr.  of  concor¬ 
dare:  cf.  F.  concordant.  See  concord.]  Agreeing;  cor¬ 
respondent  ;  harmonious ;  consonant. 

Were  everyone  employed  in  points  concordant  to  their  natures, 
professions,  and  arts,  commonwealths  would  rise  up  of  them¬ 
selves.  Sir  T.  Browne. 

con-cor'dat  (kfln-kSr'dSt),  n.  [F.  concordat ,  LL.  concor- 
datum ,  prop.  p.  p.  neut.  of  L.  concordare  to  agree,  bring 
into  union.  See  concord.]  1.  A  compact,  covenant,  or 
agreement  concerning  anything. 

2.  An  agreement  made  between  the  Pope  and  a  sovereign 
or  government  for  the  regulation  of  ecclesiastical  matters 


with  which  both  are  concerned, 
cordats  are  :  — 


The  more  famous  con- 


Concor¬ 
dat  of 

\V  ITH 

Date. 

Worms 

Germany 

1122 

Frankfort 
or  Vienna 

Germany 

1440-48 

Bologna 

France 

1516 

1801 

France 

1801 

Subject. 


Investiture  of  bishops  and  ab¬ 
bots  ;  emperor  resigned  inves¬ 
titure  per  annulum  et  bacu- 
lum  (by  ring  and  crosier). 

Ecclesiastical  patronage,  first 
fruits,  etc. 

Abolishment  of  pragmatic 
sanction  of  Charles  VII.  ; 
nomination  of  bishops  and 
abbots  (vested  in  king). 

Reestablishment  of  R.  C.  Ch.; 
nomination  of  bishops,  etc. 
(vested in  state);  annulled  1905- 


Con'cord  bug  gy  (kbn'ktfrd).  (From  Concord ,  New  Hamp¬ 
shire  where  first  made.]  A  kind  of 
buggy  having  a  body  of 
the  type  shown  in  the 
illustration. 

con  cor'po  rate  (k5n- 
k8r'po-rat),  v.  t.  &  i. 

[L.  concorporatus ,  p.  p. 
of  concorporare.]  To 
unite  in  one  mass  or 
body  ;  to  incorporate. 

Archaic.  Jer.  Taylor 


Concord  Buggy. 

—  con-cor  po-ra'tion  (-ra'shwn),  n.  Obs.  or  R. 


con-cor'po  rate  (-rat),  a.  United  in  one  body ;  incorpo¬ 
rated.  Archaic. 

Con-cor're-za'nes  (kSn-kbr' e-za'nez),  n.  pi.  [Cf.  LL.  Con- 
corezenses ,  fr.  Concorezzo  in  Lombardy.]  Eccl.  Hist.  A 
sect  of  Cathari,  which  adopted  a  milder  form  of  dualism 
than  the  absolute  dualists,  the  Albanenses. 
con'course  (k5i)'k5rs;  k5n'-;  201 :  formerly  accented  con¬ 
course',  as  in  Milton ),  n.  [F.  concours ,  L.  concur sus ,  fr. 
concurrere  to  run  together.  See  concur.]  1.  A  flocking 
together  of  people  ;  any  moving,  flowing,  or  running  to¬ 
gether  ;  confluence. 

The  good  frame  of  the  universe  was  not  the  product  of  chance 
or  fortuitous  concourse  of  particles  of  matter.  Sir  M.  Hale. 

2.  An  assemblage;  a  gathering  formed  by  a  voluntary  or 
spontaneous  moving  and  meeting  in  one  place. 

Amidst  the  concourse  were  to  be  seen  the  noble  ladies.  Prescott. 

3.  A  running  together  so  as  to  merge,  or,  in  the  case  of  con¬ 
traries,  so  as  to  obliterate  or  offset  one  another. 

The  lesser  obligation  is  extinguished,  and  the  greater  dimin¬ 
ished  as  lar  as  the  concourse  of  debt  and  credit  goes. 

JSrski ne  ’.*»  Pr incip les. 

4.  The  place  or  point  of  meeting  or  junction  of  lines,  sur¬ 
faces,  or  bodies.  Obs. 

5.  An  open  space  where  several  roads  or  paths  meet ;  esp., 
an  open  space  in  a  park  where  several  roads  meet. 

6.  Concurrence;  cooperation;  esp.,  Theol.,  causative  co¬ 
operation;  influx  of  divine  causation  upon  secondary  causes, 
which  may  be  either  for  the  conservation  of  the  existence 
of  God’s  creatures,  or  for  enabling  the  operation  of  these 
as  secondary  causes. 

7.  Law.  The  arising  or  vesting  of  two  or  more  actions  which 
are  founded  upon  the  same  state  of  facts  and  may  all  be 
pursued;  as  where,  at  Roman  law,  a  person  had  different 
civil  actions  pursuable  simultaneously,  or  consecutively, 
or  where,  at  Scots  law,  there  are  two  competent  actions 
founded  on  the  same  fact,  one  to  satisfy  public  justice,  and 
one  to  indemnify  a  private  person  for  his  damages. 

8  Scots  Law.  Concurrence  or  consent,  esp.  of  the  Lord 
Advocate,  to  a  criminal  prosecution  by  a  private  person. 

9.  Astrol.  Conjunction,  as  of  planets, 
con  cre-ate'  (kBn'kre-at';  kSn'kre-at'),  a.  [L.  concrea- 
tus ,  p.  p.]  Created  together.  Archaic.  “  Order  was 
concreate  and  established.”  C.  E.  Norton  {Dante). 

con  cre-ate',  v.  t.  To  create  together  or  at  the  same 
time.  —  con'cre-a'tion  (-a'shfin),  n. 

If  God  did  concreate  grace  with  Adam.  Jer.  Taylor. 
con  cre-ma'tion  (kSn'kre-ma'shfrn),  7i.  [L.  concrematio. 

See  cremate.]  The  burning  of  different  things  together; 
a  bn  ruing  to  ashes  ;  specif.,  a  suttee, 
con'cre-ment  (kbn'kre-mcnt),  n.  [L.  concrementum ,  fr. 
concrescere.\  A  growing  together  ;  concretion, 
con-cres'cence  ( k  (5  n-k  r  8  s'?  n  8),  n.  [L.  coneirseentia.] 

1.  Coalescence  of  particles  ;  growth;  increase  by  the  addi¬ 
tion  of  particles.  Rare.  Raleigh. 

2.  Biol.  A  growing  together;  a  union  or  coalescence  of 
parts  originally  separate,  as  the  union,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
blastopore,  of  the  lateral  halves  of  the  blastoderm  to  form 
the  structural  axis  of  the  vertebrate  embryo. 

con  cres'cive  (-Tv),  a.  Growing  together  ;  uniting.  Rare. 
con'crete  (kftn'kret ;  originally ,  but  now  less  often ,  k5n- 
kret'),  a.  [L.  concretns ,  p.  p.  of  conerescere  to  grow  to¬ 
gether  ;  con-  -|-  crescere  to  grow  :  cf.  F.  concret.  See  cres¬ 
cent.]  1.  United  in  growth  ;  hence  :  a  Compounded  of 
different  ingredients  ;  composite,  b  Formed  by  coalition 
of  separate  particles  into  one  mass;  united  in  a  solid  form. 

The  first  concrete  Btnte,  or  consistent  surface,  of  the  chaos  must 
be  of  the  same  figure  as  the  last  liquid  state.  Bp.  Burnet. 

2.  Of  the  nature  of,  or  characterized  by,  immediate  ex¬ 
perience  of  realities,  whether  physical  things,  sensations, 
or  emotions  ;  belonging  to  actual  things  or  events  ;  real ; 
specific  ;  particular  ;  not  abstract  or  ideal ;  as,  the  taste  of 
sugar  is  a  concrete  example  of  sweetness ;  a  rainbow  is 
concrete  color ;  also,  dealing  with  what  is  concrete ;  not 
abstract  or  general ;  as,  conci'ete  ideas  or  thinking.  See 

ABSTRACT. 


3.  Having  a  specific  application;  particular;  a  con¬ 
crete  term  or  number  ;  —  opposed  to  abstract  or  general. 

Concrete  is  opposed  to  abstract.  The  names  of  individuals  ure 
concrete ,  those  of  classes  abstract.  J-  S.  Mill. 

4.  Phon.  Of  the  voice,  gliding  from  one  pitch  to  another, 

as  in  speech  ; —  distinguished  from  discrete ,  designating 
the  “  leaping  ”  movement  of  song.  Rush. 

Syn.  — See  special. 

concrete  number,  a  number  associated  w'lth,  or  applied  to,  a 
particular  object  or  magnitude,  as  three  men,  five  days, 
etc.,  as  distinguished  from  an  abstract  number,  or  one  used 
without  reference  to  a  particular  object  or  magnitude.— 
c.  oil  of  wine.  Old  Chem.  =  etherin  b-  —  c.  science,  a  physi¬ 
cal  science,  one  having  as  its  subject  of  knowledge  com 
Crete  things  instead  of  abstract  laws. 

—  con'crete-ly  (see  adj.),  adv.  —  con'crete -ness,  n. 
con'crete  (kbn'kret;  in  senses  3  and  5,  also  kbn-kret'),  n. 

1.  A  confound  or  mass  formed  by  concretion,  spontane¬ 
ous  union,  or  coalescence  of  separate  particles  of  matter  in 

.  one  body. 

To  divide  all  concretes ,  minerals  and  others,  into  the  same 
number  of  distinct  substances.  Boyle. 

2.  A  mixture  of  sand,  gravel,  pebbles,  or  stone  chippings 
with  cement  or  with  tar,  etc.,  used  for  sidewalks,  road¬ 
ways,  floors,  foundations,  submarine  structures,  etc. 

3  Logic.  A  concrete  term,  idea,  or  thing. 

The  concretes  “  father  ”  and  “  son  ”  have,  or  might  have,  the 
abstracts  “  paternity  "  and  “  liliety.”  •  S.  Mill. 

4.  Crude  sugar  obtained  in  compact  masses  by  boiling 
down  cane  juice. 

5  A  concrete  form  or  object. 

con-crete'  (ktfn-kret/),  v.  t. ;  con-cret'ed  (-kret'Sd) ;  con- 
cret'ing  (-kret'Tng).  1.  To  form  into  a  mass,  as  by  cohe¬ 
sion  or  coalescence  ;  to  congeal  or  solidify. 

2.  To  combine  or  unite.  Obs. 

3.  To  render  concrete  ;  to  cause  to  be  of  the  nature  of  that 
which  is  concrete. 

If  such  unwarrantable  concreting  of  abstracts  is  to  lead  logi¬ 
cally  to  a  mechanical  theory  of  the  universe,  we  do  well  to  take 
note  of  it.  James  Ward. 

4.  To  cover  with,  or  form  of,  concrete,  as  a  pavement, 
con  crete',  v.  i.  1.  To  unite  or  coalesce,  as  separate  parti¬ 
cles,  into  a  mass  ;  to  solidify,  liardeu,  or  congeal,  as  molten 
metal ;  to  coagulate,  as  blood. 

2.  To  apply  concrete  in  building. 

con-cre'tion  (kdn-kre'shwn),  n.  [L.  concretio  :  cf.  F.  con¬ 
cretion.]  1.  Actor  process  of  concreting,  or  state  of  being 
concreted  ;  solidification  ;  congelation  ;  coagulation. 

2.  A  concreted  mass;  a  mass  or  nodule  of  solid  matter 
formed  by  growing  together,  by  congelation,  condensation, 
coagulation,  induration,  etc.  Specif.:  a  Med.  A  calculus 
or  hard  inorganic  body  formed  in  a  natural  cavity,  as  the 
bladder,  or  in  the  tissues  of  an  organism,  b  Geol.  A  mass 
of  mineral  matter,  generally  in  rock  of  a  composition  dif¬ 
ferent  from  its  own,  produced  by  deposition  from  aqueous 
solution  in  the  rock.  Concretions  are  sometimes  made  up 
of  concentric  layers  ;  they  assume  various  forms.  Calca¬ 
reous  concretions  are  common  in  certain  beds  of  clay ; 
concretions  of  iron  oxide,  in  some 
sandstones. 

3.  State  of  being  concrete,  or  the 
act  of  rendering  concrete,  as  a 
thought ; — opposed  to  abstraction. 

con-cre'tion-a-ry  (  a  rt),  a.  Pert, 
to,  or  formed  by,  concretion  or  ag¬ 
gregation  ;  producing  or  contain¬ 
ing  concretions, 
con-cre'tive  (ktfn-kre'tTv),  a.  Promoting,  or  tending  to, 
concretion.  —  con-cre^tlve-ly,  adv.  Sir  T.  Broune. 

COn-CU'bi-nage  (kdn-ku'bT-naj),  w.  [F.]  1.  The  cohabit¬ 

ing  of  a  man  and  a  woman  who  are  not  legally  married  ;  the 
state  of  being  a  concubine.  Concubinage  is  recognized  in 
many  systems  of  primitive  law,  as  that  of  the  ancient  Ger¬ 
mans  and  Hebrews.  The  offspring  in  such  cases,  though 
not  bastards,  were  not  heirs  of  their  fathers. 

2.  Rom.  Law.  The  permanent  cohabitation  of  a  man  and 
woman,  commonly  considered  an  inferior  form  of  marriage, 
the  offspring  of  which  did  not  come  under  the  potestas  of 
the  father,  but  might,  under  the  laws  of  Justinian,  be  le¬ 
gitimated  by  a  subsequent  formal  marriage.  As  in  the 
case  of  the  morganatic  (see  morganatic)  marriage,  concu¬ 
binage  could  not  exist  in  addition  to  a  formal  marriage, 
con-cu'bi  na-ry  (-na-rT),  a.  [LL.  concubinarius.]  Re¬ 
lating  to,  living  in,  or  sprung  from,  concubinage.  —  n.;  pi. 
-ries  (-riz).  One  who  lives  in  concubinage, 
con'cu-bine  (k<5i)'ku-bin),  n.  [F.,  fr.  L.  concubina ;  coiu- 
-|-  cubare  to  lie  down  ;  cf.  concumbere  to  lie  together,  akin 
to  E.  cubit.]  1.  A  woman  wrlio  cohabits  with  a  man  with¬ 
out  being  his  wife  ;  a  kept  mistress ;  a  woman  who  lives 
in  concubinage  with  a  man. 

2.  [L.  concubinus.]  A  male  paramour.  Obs. 
con-cul'cate  (kbn-kul'kat),  V.  t. ;  -cat-ed  (-kat-5d) ;  -cat- 
ing  (-kat-Tng).  [L.  conculcatus,  p.  p.  of  conculcare.]  To 
tread  or  trample  under  foot.  Obs.  Bp.  Montagu.  —  con'- 
cul-ca'tion  (kbn'kGl-ka'slmn),  n.  Obs. 
con-cu'pis-cence  (k5n-ku'pT-scns),  n.  [F.,  fr.  L.  concupis- 
centia.]  Sexual  lust ;  carnal  passion.  In  Scholastic  ethics. 
concupiscence  denotes  any  excessive  desire  the  object  oi 
which  appeals  to  sense.  Concupiscent  love  embodies  no 
care  for  the  welfare  of  the  beloved,  but  is  wholly  selfish. 
St.  Thomas’  doctrine  is  that:  Formally  considered,  orig¬ 
inal  sin  is  the  privation  of  original  justice ;  materially 
considered,  it  is  concupiscence, 
con-cu'pis-cent  (-s2nt),  a.  [L.  concupiscens ,  p.  pr.  of  con- 
cupiscere ,  v.  incho.  of  concupere  to  long  for;  con-  -f-  cup  ere. 
See  covet.]  Having  sexual  lust ;  libidinous  ;  lustful, 
con-cu'pis-ci-ble  (-sT-b’l),  a.  [Cf.  F.  concupiscible ,  L. 


Calcareous  Concretions. 


con-coct'er,  n.  One  who  con¬ 
cocts. 

con-coc'tiv.  Concoctive. /?//.£/>. 
con-coc'tor,  n.  One  that  con¬ 
cocts,  or  aids  in  concoction, 
concollnel.  The  catchword  of  an 
unidentified  son*;.  Ohs.  Shnk. 
con-col'or-ous.  <>  A  Is.,  con-col'- 
oredo/  con-col'oured.  Concolor. 
con-conYvta'ne-oua.o.  Concur¬ 
rent.  Ohs.  [comitant.I 

con-com'i-tant-ly,  adv.  of  con-| 
con-com'i-tate.  v.  t.  [L.  con- 
comitatus.  p.  p.  of  concomitari.] 
To  accompany.  Ohs. 
con-comi-ta'tion.N.  Ohs.  1. Con¬ 
currence  ;  joint  action. 

2.  Specif.:  =  concomitance, 3. 
con  cord',  v.  t.  To  settle  by,  or 
bring  into,  concord.  Ohs. 
con-cord'a-ble.  a.  [L.  concor- 
dabilis :  cf.  OF.  concordable.'] 


See  -able.— con-cord'a-bly.ar/r. 
con-cord'al,  a.  Gram.  Of  or 
pertaining  to  concord, 
con-cord'ance,  v.  t.  To  make  a 
concordance  to.  — anc-er,  n. 
con-cord'an-cy.  ».  Agreement, 
con  cor-dan'tial  ( kbn'kCr-dftn'- 
shtfl),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a 
(Biblical)  concordance, 
con-cord 'ant-ly,  adv.  of  con- 
cob  dant.  See  -I.Y.  [/?are.| 

con-cord'er,  n.  A  harmonizer.  | 
Con-cor'di-a  (kfin-kfir'dl-a),  n. 
[L.l  Pom.  Reliq.  Concord,  a 
goddess  to  whom  temples  were 
dedicated,  usually  at  the  con¬ 
clusion  of  peace  after  civil  war. 
]|  con-cor'di-a  dls'cors.  [L.] 
Discordant  harmony. 

Horace  ( Epistles ,  I.  xii.  19). 
con-cor'dial,  a.  [L.  concor - 
dialis.]  Harmonious.  Pare. 


con-cord'lst,  n.  1.  The  com¬ 
piler  of  a  concordance.  Ohs. 

2.  [cap.']  A  member  of  the  Con- 
cordium.  Obs.  or  Hist. 
con-cord'i-ty  (ktfn-kfir'dT-tY),  n. 
Harmony  :  concord. 
Con-cor'di  um  (-dY-?7m),  n. 
[NL.,  fr.  L.  concordia  concord.] 
A  socialistic  community  home 
at  Ham,  in  Surrey,  England. 
Ohs.  or  Hist. 

con'cord-ly,  adv.  [Cf.  L.  con¬ 
cors,  -cordis,  a.,  concordant.] 
Concordantlv.  Obs. 
con-cor'po- ral.  a.  [L.  concor- 
poralis  (Vulgate).]  Of  or  per¬ 
taining  to  the  same  body.  Ohs. 
II  contours'  (kdN'koor'),  n.  [F.] 
Concourse;  a  competition,  ns  for 
a  prize.  [covenanter.  I 

con-cov'e-nant-er,  ».  A  fellow | 
con.  cr.  Abbr.  Contra  credit. 


concreate.  +  concrete. 
con-cresce'  (k<5n-krc's'),  v.  i. 
[L.  conerescere.  .See  con¬ 
crete.]  To  grow  together;  to 
concrete;  coalesce, 
con-cres'ci-ble  (-Y-b’l),  a.  [L. 
conerescere  to  grow  together, 
stiffen,  congeal.]  1.  Congeal- 
able.  Ohs. 

2.  Capable  of  growing  together, 
concrete  masonry.  Masonry 
composed  of  molded  blocks  of 
concrete  or  of  large  masses  of 
concrete  constructed  in  position, 
con-cret'er  ( k/in-kret'^r),;*.  One 
that  concretes  ;  specif.,  one  who 
builds  or  works  with  concrete, 
concrete  steel.  Concrete  reen¬ 
forced  with  a  steel  core,  bars,  or 
the  like.  [ary.  I 

con-cre'tion-al,  a.  Concretion- 1 
con'cret-ism  (kbn'kret-Yz’m), 


n.  The  representation  of  (ab¬ 
stract)  things  as  concrete, 
con-cre'tor,  n.  A  concreter ; 
Bpecif .,  an  apparatus  for  boiling 
down  crude  sugar  solutions, 
con-cre'ture,  n.  A  mass  formed 
by  concretion.  Ohs. 
con-crew',  v.  i.  [OF.  concreii, 
p.  p.  of  concroistre  to  increase.] 
To  grow  together.  Obs.  Sc  P. 
con-crim  i  na'tlon  ( k^n-kri  m'Y- 
rm'shi/n),  n.  A  joint  accusa¬ 
tion.  Ohs.  Sc  R.  [tk.nt.  I 

conctypotent.  +  cunotipo-| 
con-cu'bi-na-cy  (krtn-kn'bT-n«- 
sY),n.  Concubinage.  Ohs.  Stryj>e. 
con-cu'bi-nal.  a.  [L.  concubi- 
nalis.]  Concubinary. 
con-cu/bi-na'ri-an  (-nS'rY-dn), 
a.  Sc  n.  Concubinary. 
con  cu'bi-nate  (-nat),  n.  [L. 
concubinatus.]  =  concubinage. 


||  con-cu/'bi-na'tus  (ktfn-kn'bY- 
na'tws),  n.  [L.l  Civil  Law.  = 

CONCUBINAOE,  2. 

con'cu-bine,  v.  t.  To  make  a 
concubine  of ;  also,  to  provide 
with  a  concubine.  l;<n.. 
con-cu'bi-tus  (k<5n-kfi'bY-ti7s), 
n.  TL.]  Coitus, 
con'cu-by,  n.  Concubine.  Obs. 
con-cunrbence,  con-cum'ben- 
cy.  n.  [L.  concumbere  to  lie  to¬ 
gether.]  A  lying  together.  Obs. 
con-c^pis-cen' tial  ( k<3n-k  Q'pY- 
sPn'shrJl),  a.  Of  or  pert,  to 
concupiscence.  Obs.  —  con-cu/- 
pis-cen'ti-al'i-ty  (-shY-ftl'i-tY), 
n.  —  con-cu  pis  cen'tial-ly.  adv. 
con-cu/pis-cen'tious  (-shus),  a. 
Concupiscent.  Obs.  [-ness.  I 
con-cu'pis-ci-ble  ness.  n.  See| 
con'cu  py  (kbij'kfl-pY),  n.  A 
word  used  only  in  Shakespeare’s 


ale,  senate,  efire,  ilm,  account,  arm,  ask,  sold ;  eve,  Svent,  end,  recent,  maker ;  Ice,  Ill ;  old,  6bey,  orb,  Sdd,  s5ft,  connect ;  use,  unite,  fim,  up,  circus,  menil ; 
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CONDESCEND 


concupiscibilis  ]  1.  That  is,  or  is  suitable  to  be,  longed 
for  or  lusted  after  ;  most  desirable.  Obs. 

2.  Of  the  nature  of,  or  moved  by,  concupiscence  ;  pertain¬ 

ing  to  appetitive  desires  of  a  wholly  selfish  order.  “His 
concupiscible  intemperate  lust.”  Sh<tk. 

The  schools  reduce  all  the  passions  to  these  two  heads,  the 
concupiscible  and  irascible  appetite.  South. 

con  cur'  (kdu-kCh'),  v.  i.  ;  cgn-curred'  (-ktird') ;  con-cur'- 
ring.  [L.  concimere  to  run  together,  agree  ;  con-  -f-  cur- 
rerctorun.  See  current.]  1.  To  run  together ;  meet.  Obs. 

Anon  they  fierce  encountering  both  concurred.  '  Hughes. 
2  To  happen  together  ;  to  coincide  ;  specif.,  Eccl .,  of  fes¬ 
tivals,  to  fall  upon  successive  days,  so  that  the  celebration 
of  one  begins  before  that  of  the  other  ends.  Cf.  occur. 

3.  To  act  jointly  ;  to  combine  or  conjoin  toward  a  common 
object  or  effect. 

When  outward  causes  concur.  Jer.  Collier. 

These  curators  .  .  .  are  authorized  by  the  judge  to  concur  with 
a  pupil  or  minor  already  in  court.  Erskiue’s  Principles. 

4.  To  unite  or  agree  (in  nature  or  opinion) ;  to  join ;  to 
accord  ;  to  coincide  ;  to  correspond. 

Mr.  Burke  concurred  with  Lord  Chatham  in  opinion.  Fox. 

This  concurs  directly  with  the  letter.  .S hak. 

5.  To  assent ;  to  consent.  Obs.  Milton. 

Syn.  — Unite,  combine,  conspire,  coincide;  acquiesce, 
assent,  approve.  Bee  agree,  cooperate. 

>on-cur'renoe  (k#n-kur'2ns),  n.  [Cf.  F.  concnnrence  com¬ 
petition,  equality  of  rights,  LL.  concurrentia  competition.] 

1.  Act  of  concurring  ;  a  meeting  or  coming  together  ; 

union;  conjunction;  coincidence  ;  concourse.  “Thisuon- 

cuirence  of  occurrents.”  Bacon. 

2  Eccl.  The  concurring  of  festivals.  See  concur,  v.  i. 

3.  Agreement  or  union  in  action  ,  combination  of  power  or 
influence ;  cooperation. 

An  instinct  that  works  us  to  its  own  purposes  without  our  con¬ 
currence.  Burke. 

4  A  meeting  of  minds ;  agreement  in  opinion  ;  union  in 
design  ;  consent ;  —  implying  joint  approbation. 

Tarquin  the  Proud  was  expelled  by  the  universal  concurrence 
of  nobles  and  people.  Swift. 

6-  Competition  or  rivalry  ; — now  a  Gallicism.  “  Trying 

iconcui'rence  with  La  Roche.”  R.  Browning. 

6.  A  common  right ;  coincidence  of  equal  powers  ;  as,  a 
concurrence  of  jurisdiction  in  two  diff  erent  courts. 

7-  Theol.  The  doctrine  that  prior  to  the  Fall  man’s  spirit¬ 
ual  perfection  was  maintained  by  the  cooperation  and  sup¬ 
port  of  the  Divine  Spirit. 

8-  Geom.  The  meeting  of  lines,  surfaces,  etc.  ;  esp.,  a 
point  common  to  three  or  more  lines. 

con-our'ren-cy  (-en-sT),  n.  Concurrence, 
con  cur'rent  (-ent),  a.  [L.  concurrens ,  p.  pr.  of  concur- 
rtre:  cf.  F. concurrent.]  1.  Running  together  ;  conjoined; 
associate ;  concomitant  ;  existing  or  happening  at  the 
same  time. 

There  is  no  difference  between  the  concurrent  echo  and  the 
iterant  but  the  quickness  or  slowness  of  the  return.  Bacon. 

2.  Meeting  in,  or  directed  to,  the  same  point;  as,  concur¬ 
rent  lines. 

3.  Acting  in  conjunction  ;  agreeing  in  the  same  act  or  opin¬ 
ion  ;  contributing  to  the  same  event  or  effect ;  cooperating. 

I  join  with  these  laws  the  personal  presence  of  the  king’s  son. 
as  a  concurrent  cause  of  this  reformation.  Sir  J.  Davies. 

The  concurrent  testimony  of  antiquity.  Bp.  fVarburton. 

4.  Joint  and  equal  in  authority  ;  taking  cognizance  of,  or 
having  authority  over,  the  same  subject  matters;  operating 
on  the  same  objects ;  as,  concurrent  jurisdiction  of  courts. 
6.  Geom.  Meeting  in  a  point. 

Syn.  —  Meeting,  uniting,  accompanying,  conjoined,  asso¬ 
ciated,  coincident,  united.  See  concomitant. 
con-cur'rent,  n.  1.  One  that  concurs  ;  a  joint  or  contrib¬ 
utory  cause. 

To  all  affairs  of  importance  there  are  three  necessary  concur¬ 
rents  .  .  time,  industry,  and  faculties.  Dr.  H.  More. 

2.  One  pursuing  the  same  course,  or  seeking  the  same  ob¬ 
jects  ;  hence,  a  rival  ;  an  opponent. 

Menander  .  .  .  had  no  concurrent  in  his  time  that  came  near 
unto  him.  Holland. 

3.  Scots  Law.  An  attendant  upon  a  sheriff’s  officer. 

4.  Chrtm.  One  of  the  supernumerary  days  of  the  year  over 
fifty-two  full  weeks  ;  —  so  called  because  they  concur  with 
the  solar  cycle,  the  course  of  which  they  follow.  See 
solar  cycle  ;  cf.  epact. 

—  con-cur'rent-ly,  adv.  —  con-cur'rent-ness,  n. 
con-cur'rlng  (kdn-kur'Tng),p.  a.  Agreeing;  specif.,  Geom., 
congruent ;  fitting  exactly  throughout, 
con  cuss'  (ktfn-kus'),  v.  1. ;  -cussed'  (-kust');  -cuss'ing.  [L. 
Concussus ,  p.  p.  of  concutere.  See  concussion.]  1.  To  shake; 
agitate  ;  jar.  “  Concussed  with  uncertainty.”  Daniel. 
2  Lau\  To  force  by  intimidation  ;  to  coerce.  R.  or  Scot. 
con-cus'sion  (Wn-kHsh'fin),  n.  [L.  concussio ,  fr.  concu- 
tere ,  concussum ,  to  shake  violently ;  con-  -j-  quatere  to 
shake  :  cf.  F.  concussion.  Cf.  quash  to  crush.]  1.  A 
shaking  or  agitation  ;  a  shock  caused  by  collision  of  bodies. 

It  is  believed  that  great  ringing  of  bells,  .  .  .  hath  dissipated  pes¬ 
tilent  air  ;  which  may  be  from  the  concussion  of  the  air.  Bacon. 
2  Med.  A  condition  of  lowered  functional  activity,  with¬ 
out  visible  structural  change,  produced  in  an  organ  by  a 
shock,  as  by  a  fall  or  blow  ;  as,  a  concussion  of  the  brain. 
3.  Law.  A  forcing  by  threats  ;  coercion.  R.  or  Scot. 
Syn.  —  See  shock. 

con-cus'sion  al  (-«1),  a.  Pert,  to,  or  made  by,  concussion, 
concussion  bellows.  A  small  auxiliary  bellows  for  an 
organ,  controlled  by  a  spring,  for  storing  up  air  under 
pressure  when  there  is  an  over  supply  of  wind  and  con¬ 
tributing  to  the  supply  when  there  is  a  deficiency, 
concussion  box.  Mach.  A  box  containing  baffle  plates  or 
other  obstructions  to  deaden  sound  or  to  prevent  the  com¬ 
munication  of  jar  or  vibration  ;  a  muffler, 
con-cus'sive  (ktfn-kus'Tv),  a.  Having  the  power  or  nature 
of  shaking,  agitating,  or  jarring.  Johnson. 

con  cyc'lic  (k5n-sik'lTk ;  -si'klTk),  a.  [con-  -f-  cyclic.] 
Geom.  a  Lying  on  one  and  the  same  circle  ;  —  said  of  a 
system  of  points,  b  Cut  in  circles  by  the  same  parallel 
planes  ;  —  said  of  certain  systems  of  quadrics. 


“TroihiB  and  Cressida,”  and 
peril,  for  concuby ,  a  concubine, 
cen-curd'.  Concurred.  Ref.  Sp. 
con-cur'ring,  j>.  pr.  tf  vb.  n.  of 
concur.—  con-cur'ring-ly.  adv. 
concurse.  +  concourse. 
con-cur'sion  (k<5n-kfir'sh?7n),  n. 
[L.  concursio.]  Act  of  running 
together;  concourse, 
con  cur' so  (-so),  n.  [Sp.,  L. 
concursus ,  lit.,  a  running  to¬ 
gether.]  Civil  Law.  A  proceed¬ 
ing  by  which  all  creditors  may 
equally  establish  their  respec¬ 


tive  rights  in  a  single  fund. 

||  con-cur'sus  de'i,  or  con-cur  - 
sus  di-vl'nuB.  [L.]  The  con¬ 
course  of  (»od,  or  the  divine  con¬ 
course.  See  concourse,  n.,  6. 
con-cus's&nt.  a.  Pertaining  to, 
or  produced  by,  concussion, 
♦con  cus-sa'fcion  (kbn'kti-sa  - 
shun),  n.  A  violent  shock  or 
agitation.  Obs. 

c  on -cut's  ion -a^ry.  n.  [Cf.  F.  con¬ 
cussional  re.]  An  extortioner. 
Obs.  I  fuse,  n. 

concussion  fuse  or  fuze.  See| 


cond  (kttnd;  k5nd),  cund,  v.  t.  [ME.  conduen ,  condien,  F. 
conduire  to  conduct,  fr.  L.  conduCere.  See  conduct  ;  cf. 
con  (iVgwL).]  1.  To  conduct.  Obs. 

2.  Naut.  To  con  (a  ship). 

3.  In  offshore  fishing,  to  balk  ;  to  hue.  Obs. 

con  demn'  (ktfn-dem'),  v.  t.  ;  con-demned'  (-dSmd');  con- 
demn'ing  (-dSm'Tng ;  -dSm'ntng).  [L.  condemn  are  ;  con- 
-f-  damnare  to  condemn  :  cf.  F.  condamner ,  OF.  also  con- 
demner.  See  damn.]  1.  To  pronounce  to  be  wrong  ;  to 
disapprove  of ;  to  censure. 

Condemn  the  fault,  and  not  the  actor  of  it  ! 

Why,  every  fault ’s  condemned  ere  it  be  done.  Shak. 

2.  To  declare  the  guilt  of  ;  to  make  manifest  the  faults  or 
unworthiness  of  ;  to  convict  of  guilt. 

The  queen  of  the  south  shall  rise  up  in  the  judgment  with 
this  generation,  and  shall  condemn  it.  Matt.  xii.  42. 

3.  To  pronounce  a  judicial  sentence  against ;  to  sentence 
to  punishment,  or  to  suffering  or  loss  ;  to  doom  ;  —  ofteu 
with  to  before  the  penalty. 

Driven  out  from  bliss,  condemned 
In  this  abhorred  deep  to  utter  woe.  Milton. 

4.  To  amerce  or  tine  ;  —  with  in  before  the  penalty.  Obs. 

The  king  of  Egypt  .  .  condemned  the  land  m  a  hundred  tal¬ 
ents  of  silver.  2  Citron,  xxxvi.  .‘1. 

6.  To  pronounce  or  find  guilty  ;  to  convict ;  —  with  of  be¬ 
fore  the  crime  or  fault. 

Till  forging  Nature  be  condemn'd  of  treason.  Shak. 

6.  To  adjudge  or  pronounce  to  be  unfit  for  use  or  service  ; 
to  adjudge  or  pronounce  to  be  forfeited  ;  as,  the  ship  and 
her  cargo  were  condemned. 

7.  To  pronounce  incurable  ;  as,  he  had  been  condemned 

by  several  physicians.  Ruskin. 

8.  Law.  To  pronounce  to  be  taken  for  public  use,  under 
the  right  of  eminent  domain. 

9.  To  block  or  shut  up,  as  a  window.  A  Gallicism. 

Syn.  —  Blame,  reprove,  reproach,  upbraid,  reprobate; 
convict,  doom,  sentence,  adjudge.  See  censure. 

con  dem-na'tion  (kSn'dgm-na'shun),  n.  [L.  condemnatio  : 
cf.  OF.  condemnation.]  1.  Act  of  condemning,  or  pro¬ 
nouncing  to  be  wrong  or  morally  culpable  ;  censure  ;  blame; 
reprobation. 

In  every  other  sense  of  condemnation ,  as  blame,  censure,  re¬ 
proof,  private  judgment,  and  the  like.  Raley. 

2.  Act  of  judicially  condemning,  or  adjudging  guilty,  un¬ 
fit  for  use,  or  forfeited  ;  act  of  dooming  to  punishment  or 
forfeiture. 

3.  State  or  fact  of  being  condemned. 

The  hopeless  hour  of  condemnation.  Irving. 

4.  The  ground  or  reason  of  condemning. 

This  is  the  condemnation ,  that  light  is  come  into  the  world,  and 
men  loved  darkness  rather  than  light.  John  iii.  lb. 

6.  Rom.  Law.  See  formula. 

con-dem'na-to-ry  (ktfn-d6m'nd-to-rT),  a.  Condemning; 
containing  or  imposing  condemnation  or  censure  ;  as,  a 
condemnatoi'y  sentence  or  decree. 

con  demned' (kdn-demd'),p.  «.  1.  Pronounced  to  be  wrong, 
guilty,  worthless,  or  forfeited  ;  adjudged  or  sentenced  to 
punishment,  destruction,  or  confiscation. 

2  Used  for  condemned  persons  or  things. 

Richard  Savage  .  .  .  had  lain  with  fifty  pounds  weight  of  irons 
on  his  legs  in  the  condemned  ward  of  Newgate.  Macaulay. 

COn-den'sa-ble  (kon-dSn'sd-b’l),  a.  Capable  of  being  cou- 
densed.  con  den  sa-bil'i  ty  (-btl'T-tT),  n. 
con-den'sa  ry  (-rT),  n.  ;  pi.  -ries  (-rTz).  An  establishment 
in  which  condensing,  as  of  milk,  is  carried  on ;  a  con- 
densery. 

con  den'sate  (-sat),  v.  t.  d*  i. ;  -sat-ed  (-sat-Sd) ;  -sat-ing 
(-sat-Tng).  To  condense.  Obs.  or  R.  Hammond. 

con  den'sate  (-sat),  a.  [L.  condensalus ,  p.  p.]  Made  dense; 
condensed.  Obs.  or  Archaic.  —  n.  Chem.  &  Physics.  A 
product  of  condensation. 

con  den  sa'tion  (kbn'dSn-sa'shftn),  n.  [L.  condensatio :  cf. 
F.  condensation.]  1.  Act  or  process  of  condensing  or  of 
being  condensed  ;  state  of  being  condensed  ;  also,  a  prod¬ 
uct  of  condensation. 

He  [Goldsmith]  was  a  great  and  perhaps  an  unequaled  master 
of  the  arts  of  selection  and  condensation.  Macaulay. 

2.  Physics.  Act  or  process  of  reducing,  by  depression  of 
temperature  or  increase  of  pressure,  etc.,  to  another  and 
denser  form,  as  air  to  the  condition  of  a  liquid,  or  steam  to 
water.  See  cylinder  condensation. 

3.  Chem.  A  rearrangement  or  concentration  of  the  differ¬ 
ent  constituents  of  one  or  more  substances  (with  or  with¬ 
out  elimination  of  water  or  other  unimportant  by-product) 
into  a  distinct  and  definite  compound  of  greater  complexity 
and  molecular  weight,  often  resulting  in  an  increase  of 
density  ;  as,  the  condensation  of  oxygen  into  ozone,  or  of 
acetone  into  mesitylene  ;  a  condensation  product. 

4.  Fig.,  concentration.  Rare.  Milman. 

5-  Phon.  See  assimilatory  condensation. 

con-dense'  (ktfn-dgiis'),  v.  t. ;  con-densed' (-dgnst');  con¬ 
densing.  [L.  condensate  ;  con-  -f-  densare  to  make  thick 
or  dense,  densus  thick,  dense  :  cf.  F.  condenser.  See  dense; 
cf.  condensate.]  1.  To  make  more  close,  compact,  or 
dense ;  to  compress  or  concentrate  into  a  smaller  compass  ; 
to  consolidate;  abridge;  epitomize;  concentrate;  intensify. 

Dilated  or  condensed ,  bright  or  obscure.  Milton. 

The  secret  course  pursued  at  Brussels  and  at  Madrid  may  be 
condensed  into  the  usual  formula,  dissimulation,  procrastination, 
and  again  dissimulation.  Motley. 

2.  Chem.  &  Physics.  To  subject  to  condensation. 

Syn .  —  Compact,  unite,  combine  ;  harden,  thicken,  solidi¬ 
fy  ;  boil  down,  intensify  ;  bind,  tighten,  squeeze,  narrow  ; 
reduce,  diminish,  lessen  ;  abridge,  epitomize.  —  Condense, 
consolidate,  concentrate,  compress,  contract,  constrict 
agree  in  denoting  reduction  in  compass  without  necessarily 
implying  reduction  in  content  (see  abridge).  Condense 
denotes  reduction  to  greater  compactness,  usually  of  what 
is  already  more  or  less  homogeneous ;  as,  to  condenses  gas 
to  a  liquid,  a  paragraph  to  a  sentence ;  consolidate  (see 
join)  expresses  the  union  in  a  more  compact  whole  of  pre¬ 
viously  distinct  elements  ;  as,  to  consolidate  companies  or 
funds;  concentrate  implies  reduction  either  by  massing 


con-cus'siv.  Concussive.  R.  Sp. 
con  cu'tient  ( kOn-kO'shtfnt),  a. 
[L.  coucutiens.]  Coming  to¬ 
gether  with  concussion.  Rare. 
condampn.  *1*  condemn. 

||  con'de  (kOn'da),  n.  [Sp.]  A 
count. 

con'de-cence  (k  n'd  ?-st  n  8  ; 
kon-de'-).  con  de'cen-cy.  n.  [OF. 
cowlecence.)  Fitness.  Ohs. 
con'de  cent,  a.  [L.  condccens , 
p.  pr.  of  condecere  :  cf.  OF.  con- 
decent.]  Fit  ;  appropriate.  Obs. 
con'dee,  n.  =  conde.  Obs. 


condel.  +  candle. 
con-dem'na  ble  ( kfln-dgm'na- 
b’l),  a.  S«e-ABLK.  —  con-dem'- 
na-blv,  adv. 

con'aem-nate,  v.  i.  [L.  condem- 
mitus,  p.  p.]  To  pronounce  con¬ 
demnation;  todenunciate./?are. 
con  dem'na-tor  (kon-dfm'na- 
ttfr),  a.  Scots  Law.  Condem¬ 
natory. 

con-dem'ned-ly,  adv.  of  con¬ 
demned.  Obs. 

con-demn'er  (-dPm'?r  ;  -dFm  - 
ner),  u.  One  who  condemns. 


about  a  single  point,  or  by  elimination  of  all  save  essential 
elements;  as,  to  concentrate  troops,  a  chemical  solution; 
compress  implies  reduction  by  relatively  uniform  pressure 
or  by  other  influence  applied  or  exerted  from  without ;  as, 
to  compress  air,  a  bale  of  cotton  ;  contract  implies  a  draw¬ 
ing  together,  usually  through  some  force  exerted  from 
within,  sometimes  by  combination  or  elision  (see  abbrevi¬ 
ate ,  under  abridge);  as,  to  contract  the  brow,  a  syllable; 
constrict  differs  from  contract  in  that  the  drawing  together 
is  usually  through  pressure  exerted  by  the  tightening  of 
an  encircling  ligature;  as,  the  pores  of  certain  bodies  are 
constricted  under  the  influence  of  cold.  See  decrease. 

The  writer  of  short  studies,  having  to  condense  in  a  few  pages 
the  events  of  a  whole  lifetime,  .  .  .  is  bound  ...  to  make  that 
condensation  logical  and  striking.  Stevenson. 

The  insurmountable  obstacle  to  believing  the  Iliad  a  consoli¬ 
dated  work  of  several  poets.  M.  Arnold. 

The  science  of  that  age  was  all  divination,  clairvoyance,  .  .  . 
seeking  in  an  instant  of  vision  to  concentrate  a  thousand  experi¬ 
ences.  W.  Rater. 

A  drama  must  compress  into  two  or  three  hours  material  which 
may  be  diff  used  through  three  volumes  of  a  novel,  because  spec¬ 
tators  are  more  impatient  than  readers.  Q.  II.  Lewes. 

The  mind  contracts  herself,  and  shrinketh  in, 

And  to  herself  she  gladly  doth  retire.  Sir  J.  Davies. 
con-dense'  (ktfn-dSns'),  v.  i.  1.  To  become  more  compact, 
or  dense  ;  to  be  reduced  into  a  denser  form. 

2-  Chem.  Specif.,  to  undergo  condensation  ;  —  said  of  sub¬ 
stances  which  unite,  or  of  one  which  becomes  polymerized. 
3.  To  reduce  to  a  concise  or  epitomized  form  of  expression, 
condense',  a.  [L.  condensus.]  Condensed;  compact; 
dense.  Obs.  or  R. 

The  huge  condense  bodies  of  planets.  Bentley. 
con  densed'  (k#n-d$nst'),  p.  a.  That  has  been  subjected 
to  condensation  (iu  any  sense)  ;  esp.  :  a  Reduced  to  a  dense 
or  more  dense  form  ;  specif.,  reduced  from  the  gaseous  to 
the  liquid  state,  b  Rhet.  Made  succinct  or  compact  in 
expression  or  details. 

condensed  letter,  type,  etc.,  Print.,  a  letter,  type,  etc.,  which 
is  thin  and  vertically  elongated.  See  type. 

This  line  Is  printed  in  condensed  gothic. 

—  c.  milk,  milk  concentrated  by  evaporation  (usually  with 
addition  of  sugar)  for  preservation  and  transportation. 
Condensed  milk  without  sugar  is  reduced  in  bulk  about 
one  half,  and  keeps  a  week  or  two ;  the  sweetened  variety 
is  more  concentrated  and  can  be  preserved  much  longer.— 
c.  Byatem,  Rhys.  Chem.,  any  system  in  which  there  is  no 
gaseous  phase. 

con-dens'er  (-dSn'ser),  n.  1.  One  that  condenses;  as,  a 
condenser  of  aqueous  vapor  ;  a  condenser  of  writings. 

2.  Specif.  :  a  An  instrument  for  compressing  air  or  gases, 
as  one  consisting  of  a  cylin¬ 
der  having  a  movable  piston 
to  force  the  air  into  a  receiver, 
and  a  valve  to  prevent  its 
escape,  b  An  instrument  for 
concentrating  electricity  by 
the  effect  of  induction  be- 
tweeu  conducting  plates  sep¬ 
arated  by  a  nonconducting 
plate.  The  effect  is  increased 
by  multiplying  this  apparatus  I 
many  times.  Thus  one  form 
of  commercial  condenser  is 
made  up  of  numerous  layers  Cordenncr  j  •  Up; 
of  tin  foil  separated  by  paraf-  n‘‘  ”t;r-  .  '  ’ 

fin  paper,  connected  alter-  cond,JC1Ii  '  1 
nately  to  the  negative  terminal  fr< 
positive  terminal  from  the  other 
or  mirror,  usually  of  short  focal 
used  to  concentrate  light  upor.  u 
d  Spinning.  A  device  which  dc 
from  the  carding  machine  and  separates  aud 
condenses  it  into  slivers  of  soft  y  ini.  s  Any 
of  various  pieces  of  apparatus  fo*’  condensing 
vapors  to  a  liquid  or  solid  state,  as  a  tube 
surrounded  by  cold  ivater.  In  the  *teaiu  en 
gine  it  usually  consists  of  a  bo 
water  is  sprayed  (Jet  condenser)  or  containing 
a  series  of  tubes  through  which  cold  '*  1»  ’ 
circulates  (surface  condenser),  for  condet  nig 
the  exhaust  steam.  The  evaporat  ve  <  . 
consists  of  a  nest  of  tubes  or  a  ra>  r  cooled 
by  the  evaporation  of  dripping  ^  -n 
con-dens'ing,  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  of 

CONDENSE. 

condensing  electroscope,  Physics,  a 
form  of  electroscope  in  which  an 
increase  of  sensibility  is  obtained 
by  the  use  of  a  condenser.  —  c.  en 
fine,  a  An  air  condenser.  Obs. 

D  See  STEAM  ENGINE. 

con  de-scend'lkbn'de-sSnd'),  v.  i.; 
con/de-scend'ed  ;  con'de-scend'- 
ing.  [F.  condescendre,  L.  conde- 
scendere  ;  con-  -f-  descendere.  See 
descend.]  1.  Lit.,  to  come  or  g  Imo 

2.  To  6toop  or  descend  ;  to  let 
the  privilege  of  rank  or  dignity; 

to  an  inferior.  “  Condescend  to  men  of  low  estate.” 

Rom.  xii.  16. 

Spain’s  mighty  monarch. 

In  gracious  clemency,  does  condescend. 

On  these  conditions,  to  become  your  friend. 

Often  used  ironically. 

Those  who  thought  they  were  honoring  me  by  condescending 
to  address  a  few  words  to  me.  F.  IF  Robinson. 

3.  To  concede  ;  to  submit  with  deference;  to  assent.  Obs. 

All  parties  willingly  condescended  hereunto.  R.  Carew. 

4.  To  come  definitely  (to),  or  to  fix  or  settle  (upon),  some 

particular  thing  or  point ;  also,  with  upon,  to  mention ; 
specify.  Obs.  or  Scot.  Chaucer . 

Syn.  —  Condescend,  deign,  vouchsafe.  Condescend  im¬ 
plies  a  courteous  or  patronizing  waiving  of  real  or  as¬ 
sumed  superiority  ;  as,  “  No  beggar  ever  felt  him  conde¬ 
scend,  no  priuce presume  ” (Lowell);  “ They  insult  me  with 
their  insolent  condescension ”  (Byron).  Deign  implies 


Jet  Condenser.  Cold  co®. 
densing  water  enter*  at 
1,  pass*.?  down  pu>e  1 
through  spraying  cone 3 
into  the  enlarged  part  ol 
the  chamber,  where  it 
meets  and  mixes  with 
<  xhuust  atcaii  v  hich  en¬ 
ters  through  4,  the  mix¬ 
ture  passing  in  through 
b  to  the  air  pumps. 


con-demn'ing  (k^n-d2m'rng ; 
-nTng),  )t.  pr.  S’  vb.  n.  of  con¬ 
demn.  —  con-demn'ing-ly,  adv. 
con-demp'.  ^  condemn. 
con-dens'ance  (kon-drn'stfns), 
n.  =  capacity  rf.actance. 
con^en-sa'tion-al.  a.  Of  or  per¬ 
taining  to  condensation, 
con-den'sa-tive  (k(5n-d?n'sd- 
tiv),  a.  Exhibiting  or  tending 
to  condensation, 
con'den-sa  tor  (kfin'dPn-sa'- 
t£r  ;  kdn-dfn'sd-),  n.  [Cf.  F. 
condensateur .]  A  condenser. 


con-den8'ed-ly(kdn-d?n'sCd-lf), 

adv.  of  condensed.  See-LY. 
con-dens'ed-Bess.  n.  See -ness. 
con-dens'er  y  (kfln-dfn'sfr-'D, 
n. ;  pi.  -ies  (-Yz).  An  establish¬ 
ment  in  which  condensing,  as 
of  milk,  is  done, 
con-dan'si-ble,  a.  Less  correct 
form  of  condensable. 
con-den 'si-ty,  n.  Quality  or 
state  of  being  condensed, 
con-denst'.  Condensed.  Ref  Sji. 
cond'er,  n.  [From  cond.]  One 
who  conds,  as  a  ship.  Obs. 


food,  foot ;  out,  oil ;  chair  ;  go  ;  sinK,  iqk  ;  then,  thin;  nature,  verdjire  (250) ;  K  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  acli  (144) ; 
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gracious  condescension  ;  it  frequently  occurs  in  negative 
sentences  with  the  implication  of  a  haughty  or  contemptu¬ 
ous  refusal ;  as,  “  If  a  prince  shall  deign  to  be  familiar. 
.  .  .  shall  his  condescension  therefore  unking  him  ?  ” 
(South):  “  Yet  the  governor  was  so  .  .  .  arrogant,  that  he 
aespisea  all  these  reiterated  overtures,  and  did  not  deign 
even  to  return  the  least  answer  to  them  ”  (Anson).  Vouch¬ 
safe  (often  ironical)  implies  the  granting  or  concession  of 
something  as  a  favor  or  indulgence;  as,  “a  beardless 
voung  sprig,  who  patronized  him,  and  vouchsafed  to  ask 
him  whether  he  found  London  was  changed  ” (Thackeray). 
COU  de  scend'  (kSu'de-send'),  v.  t.  1.  To  concede ;  to 
deign  to  give ;  to  consent  to. 

2.  To  fix  or  settle  upon  ;  to  specify.  Scot. 

The  party  was  .  .  .  allowed  to  condescend  who  the  witnesses 
were.  Erskine's  Principles. 

con  de-scend'ence  (k&tfde-a&iM&is),  n.  [Cf.  F.  conde- 
scendanceA  1.  Condescension;  compliance;  concession. 

2.  A  specification  of  particulars.  Scot.  Specif. :  Scots 
Law.  In  criminal  actions,  the  pleading  of  the  pursuer  in 
which  the  facts  material  to  the  action  must  be  set  forth. 
This  pleading  and  the  note  of  pleas  in  law  (which  contains 
the  legal  propositions  on  which  the  action  is  based)  are 
annexed  to  the  summons,  and  form  a  part  of  it. 
conde-scen'sion  (-sSn'shfin),  n.  [L.  condescensio.]  Act 
of  condescending;  voluntary  descent  from  one’s  rank  or 
dignity  in  intercourse  with  an  inferior  ;  affability  or  com¬ 
plaisance,  esp.  toward  inferiors. 

Such  a  dignity  and  condescension  ...  as  are  suitable  to  a 
superior  nature.  Addison. 

Syn.  —  Complaisance,  courtesy,  affability. 

II  con-dic'tl-o  (k5n-dik'sln-o),  n.  [L.,  fr.  condicere  to  make 
a  formal  claim.  See  con-  ;  diction.]  Roman  Law.  A 
formal  claim  for  a  thing ;  hence,  an  action  against  a  per¬ 
son  originally  for  a  certain  sum  of  money,  and  later  for  any¬ 
thing  definite  and  certain  other  than  money,  then  called 
con-dic'tl-o  tri  ti-ca'ri-a  (trit'Y-kn'rY-a).  —  con-di’c'ti  o  ex  le'ge 
(Cks  le'je),  an  action  to  enforce  a  statutory  prohibition  or  order. 
—  con-dic'ti-o  fur-ti'va  (fur-tl'vd),  an  action  for  a  stolen  thing. 
—  con-dic'ti-o  in-de'bi-ti  (Yn-dC'b'i-tl),  an  action  to  recover 
money  paid  under  a  mistake  of  fact,  not,  generally,  of  law. 
con-dic'tion  (-shfin),  n.  Roman  Law.  A  formal  claim.  = 
condictio.  —  con-dic'tious  (-shfis),  a. 

COn-dign'  (kfin-din';  formerly  also  con'dign,  as  in  Shale.),  a. 
[F.  condigne ,  L.  condignus  very  worthy  ;  con -  dignus 
worthy.  See  deign.]  1.  Of  equal  worth  or  dignity.  Obs. 

2.  Worthy;  suitable;  deserving;  fit.  Obs.  or  Archaic. 

Herself  of  all  that  rule  she  deemed  most  condign.  Spenser. 

3.  Deserved;  adequate;  fit;  suitable.  Obs.  or  Archaic , 
except  of  punishment.  “  Condign  censure.”  Milman. 
Syn.  —  Condign,  severe.  Condign  is  often  wrongly  used, 
with  reference  to  punishment,  as  if  exactly  synonymous 
with  severe.  Its  proper  sense  is  “  deserved,  appropriate, 
merited.”  Condign  punishment  will  be  severe  only  when 
the  crime  merits  severity. 

Unless  it  were  a  bloody  murderer  .  .  . 

I  never  gave  them  condign  punishment.  Shak. 

COn-dig'ni-ty  (k#n-dig'm-tT),  n.  [Cf.  F.  condi gjiile.] 

1.  Merit ;  worthiness.  Obs.  Sylvester. 

2.  Specif.  :  Scholastic  Theol.  Merit  acquired  by  works 
performed  in  a  state  of  grace,  which  can  justly  claim  the 
reward  of  eternal  life  from  God  ;  —  opposed  to  congruity. 

Such  a  worthiness  of  condignity ,  and  proper  merit  of  the 
heavenly  glory,  cannot  be  found  in  any  the  best,  most  perfect, 
and  excellent  of  created  beings.  lip.  Bull. 

con'di  ment  (k5n'dT-ment),  n.  [L.  condimentum ,  fr.  con- 
dire:  cf.  F.  condiment.  SeecoNDiTE.]  Something  used  to 
give  relish  to  food,  and  to  gratify  the  taste  ;  a  pungent  and 
appetizing  substance,  as  pepper  or  mustard  ;  seasoning, 
con'di  menial  (-mSn'tfil),  a.  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  like,  a 
condiment. 

con'dls-ci'ple  (kbn'dT-si'p’l),  n.  [L.  condiscipulus.  See 
disciple.]  A  fellow  disciple  or  student  ;  a  schoolfellow. 
COn-dite'  (Wn-dlt'),  a.  [L.  conditus ,  p.  p.  of  condire  to 
pickle,  season.]  Preserved  ;  pickled  ;  seasoned.  Obs. 
COndi  te'.v.t.  To  pickle;  to  preserve;  season;  as,  tocon- 
dite  pears,  quinces,  etc.  Obs.  Jer.  Taylor. 

:on  di'tion  (ktfn-dlsh'fin),  n.  [F.,  fr.  L.  conditio  (better 
condicio)  agreement,  compact,  condition ;  con-  -f-  a  root 
signifying  to  shou\  point  out ,  akin  to  dicere  to  say,  dicare 
to  proclaim,  dedicate.  See  teach,  token.]  1.  Something 
established  or  agreed  upon  as  a  requisite  to  the  doing  or 
taking  effect  of  something  else  ;  a  stipulation  or  provision  ; 
hence,  an  agreement  determining  one  or  more  such  pre¬ 
requisites  ;  a  covenant. 

Many  are  opt  to  believe  remission  of  sins,  but  they  believe  it 
without  the  condition  of  repentance.  Jer.  Taylor. 

Such  sum  or  sums  as  are  expressed  in  the  condition.  Shak. 
2.  Law.  A  provision  in  a  contract,  conveyance,  grant,  or 
will,  providing  that  the  beginning,  vesting,  rescission,  or  a 
aodification,  of  an  estate  or  interest  in  property  or  of  a 
ersonal  obligation  shall  depend  upon  the  occurrence  or 
1  ^occurrence  of  an  uncertain  event,  which  may  or  may 
1  >t  happen;  also,  the  event  itself.  Impossible,  illegal, 
..id  repugnant  conditions  are  void,  so  that  if  subsequent 
the  estate  vests  or  the  obligation  accrues  absolutely,  and 
if  precedent  it  never  vests  or  accrues.  In  the  Civil  Law  a 
condition  is  classified  with  reference  to  the  control  over 
its  fulfillment  by  the  person  to  be  benefited  thereby,  as  : 
casual,  when  it  is  not  m  his  control  in  any  way,  but  de¬ 
pends  entirely  on  accident ;  mixed,  when  controlled  jointly 
by  him  and  a  third  person,  as  “  If  you  marry  my  cousin,  I 
will,  etc. ;  potestative,  when  in  some  degree  within  his 
power,  as“  if  you  cut  down  a  certain  tree.  I  will,”  etc.  It 
is  called  suspensory  when  it  suspends  until  its  fulfillment 
the  operation  of  that  which  depends  upon  it ;  resolutory, 
when  its  fulfillment  terminates  such  operation.  At  the 
common  law,  a  condition  is  precedent  when  its  fulfillment 
must  precede  the  vesting  of  an  estate  or  the  accruing  of  a 
right,  as  where  an  estate  is  granted  to  A  upon  condition 
that  he  marry  B ;  subsequent,  where  the  effect  of  its  fulfill¬ 
ment  is  to  defeat  or  modify  a  previously  vested  estate  or 
accrued  obligation,  as  where  an  estate  is  granted  to  A  so 
long  as  he  shall  dwell  in  my  house,  or  the  purchase  of  a 


horse  upon  condition  that  he  shall  prove  kind  and  sound. 
Other  classes  are  conditions  in  deed,  or  express  conditions  ; 
insensible  conditions,  or  those  which  are  repugnant ;  repug¬ 
nant,  when  inconsistent  with  and  contrary  to  the  nature 
of  the  estate  granted  or  obligation  imposed  ;  and  various 
others  whose  nature  is  sufficiently  shown  by  the  designat¬ 
ing  adjective,  such  as  express ,  implied ,  restrictive ,  etc. 

3.  That  which  exists  as  an  occasion  of  something  else ;  a 
circumstance  essential  to  the  appearance  or  occurrence  of 
something  else  ;  a  prerequisite.  Condition  is  distinguished 
from  cause  only  in  the  place  which  it  holds  with  respect  to 
interest  or  attention.  All  true  (that  is,  necessary;  condi¬ 
tions  are  causes;  but  for  purposes  of  experiment,  or  by 
reason  of  special  interest,  we  distinguish  a  prime  condi¬ 
tion,  or  direct  cause,  from  the  secondary  conditions,  or  in¬ 
direct  causes.  See  cause. 

Drudgery  ...  is  the  condition  of  all  success.  P.G.  Hamerton. 

4.  That  which  limits  or  modifies  the  existence  or  character 

of  something;  a  circumstance  of  action  or  being  ;  an  envi¬ 
ronmental  incident ;  a  restriction  or  qualification.  “  The 
new  conditions  of  life.”  Darwin. 

5.  A  mode  or  state  of  being  ;  as,  matter  in  a  gaseous  con¬ 
dition  ;  specif. :  a  Social  estate ;  rank  ;  position. 

I  am  in  my  condition 

A  prince,  Miranda  ;  I  do  think,  a  king.  Shak. 

O  God,  ...  we  humbly  beseech  thee  for  all  sorts  and  condi¬ 
tions  of  men.  Bk.  of  Com.  Prayer. 

b  State  with  reference  to  mental  or  moral  nature,  temper¬ 
ament,  character,  or  disposition.  Archaic. 

The  condition  of  a  saint  und  the  complexion  of  a  devil.  Shak. 

6.  A  characteristic  or  trait  (of  a  person  or  object)  ;  pi.  (of 
persons)  manners  ;  hence,  nature  or  character  in  general. 
Obs.  “  Here  is  the  catalogue  of  her  conditions.''1  Shak. 

It  seemed  to  us  a  condition  and  property  of  divine  powers  and 
beings  to  be  hidden  and  unseen  to  others.  Bacon. 

7.  Proper  or  good  condition,  as  for  work ;  state  of  being 
“  fit ;  ”  as,  the  crew  is  out  of  condition. 

8.  Math.  A  state  of  case  that  must  be  if  some  other  state 
of  case  is  to  be.  Such  is  a  necessaj'y  condition,  which  need 
not  be  a  sufficient  condition.  This  latter  brings  about  of 
itself  the  state  of  which  it  is  the  condition,  but  need 
not  be  a  necessary  condition.  The  more  important  condi¬ 
tions  are  both  necessary  and  sufficient.  Conditions  are  ex¬ 
pressed  by  equations  of  condition.  Thus  the  necessary 
and  sufficient  condition  that  the  quadratic  ax2  +  2 bx  +  c  = 
0  shall  have  equal  roots  is  b2  —  ca  =  U. 

9.  Logic.  A  proposition  on  the  truth  of  which  the  truth  of 
another  proposition  is  directly  dependent.  Cf.  hypothesis. 

10.  Gram.  A  clause  expressing  a  condition,  or  prerequi¬ 
site  ;  — called  specif,  the  protasis  of  a  conditional  sentence. 

11.  In  an  educational  institution,  the  requirement  made 
of  a  student  who  is  conditioned  ;  also,  the  subject  in  which 
the  student  is  conditioned.  See  condition,  v.  6.  U.  S. 

12.  Hop  Grouping.  The  lupulin,  or  fine  yellow  powder  on 
the  strobiles  of  the  hop  plant. 

Syn.  —  Situation,  circumstances,  station,  case,  mode, 
plight,  predicament ;  stipulation,  qualification,  requisite, 
article,  provision,  arrangement.  See  state. 
oa  or  upon  condition  (that),  used  for  if  in  introducing  con¬ 
ditional  sentences;  —  sometimes  formerly  shortened  to 
condition.  “  Upon  condition  thou  wilt  swear  to  pay  him 
tribute  .  .  .  thou  shalt  be  placed  as  viceroy  under  him.” 
Shak.  ” 1  would  I  had  not,  condition  she  had  all.”  Heywood. 
con  di'tion  (ktfn-dTsh'fin),  v.  i. ;  -di'tioned  (-dish'find) ; 
-di'tion-ing.  1.  To  make  conditions  or  terms ;  to  stipulate. 

Pay  me  back  my  credit, 

And  I  ’ll  condition  with  ye.  *  Beau,  Sr  FI. 

2.  Metaph.  To  limit  and  make  definite  an  object  of  thought. 

To  think  of  a  thing  is  to  condition.  Sir  W.  Hamilton. 

3.  To  attain  proper  condition.  “  Mild  running  ales,  which 

are  to  k  condition ’  rapidly.”  Encyc.  Brit. 

con  di'tion,  v.  t.  [Cf.  F.  conditionner ,  LL.  condition  are.'} 

1.  To  stipulate  ;  to  bargain  for  ;  to  contract  ;  to  agree. 

It  was  conditioned  between  Saturn  and  Titan,  that  Saturn 
should  put  to  death  all  his  male  children.  Raleigh. 

2.  To  invest  with,  limit  by.  or  subject  to,  conditions  ;  to 
burden  or  qualify  by  a  condition  ;  to  make  conditional  (on)  ; 
as,  his  tenure  is  conditioned  on  good  behavior  ;  to  govern 
or  restrict  as  a  condition  ;  to  exist  as  the  condition  of  ;  as, 
his  melancholy  conditions  his  thoughts. 

Seas,  that  daily  gain  upon  the  shore, 

Have  ebb  and  flow  conditioning  their  march.  Tennyson. 

3.  Metaph.  To  limit  or  restrict  in  thought  or  conception. 

4.  Law.  To  charge  with  a  condition  or  conditions  ;  as,  a 
bond  conditioned  for  the  payment  of  money. 

5.  Com.  a  To  test  or  assay,  as  silk,  wool,  or  cotton,  to  as¬ 
certain  the  proportion  of  moisture  it  contains  ;  to  sample, 
b  To  treat,  as  cotton  yarn,  so  as  to  restore  the  natural 
moisture  driven  off  in  the  processes  of  manufacture. 

6.  In  an  educational  institution,  to  put  (a  student)  under 
conditions ;  to  require  to  pass  a  new  examination  or  to 
make  up  a  specified  study,  as  a  condition  of  remaining  in 
one’s  class  or  in  the  institution. 

7.  To  put  into  proper  or  good  condition  ;  to  make  “  fit,” 
as  a  race  horse. 

con  di'tion- al  (-#1),  [F.  conditionnel ,  L.  condicionalis.~\ 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  condition  or  conditions;  esp., 
containing,  implying,  subject  to,  or  depending  on,  a  con¬ 
dition  or  conditions  ;  not  absolute  ;  made  or  granted  on  cer¬ 
tain  terms  ;  as,  a  conditional  promise ;  —  often  with  on  or 
upon;  as,  my  stay  is  conditional  on  his  plans. 

2.  Specif. :  a  Gram.  &  Logic.  Expressing  a  condition  or 
supposition  ;  pertaining  to  the  expression  of  a  condition ; 
introducing,  containing,  or  implying,  a  supposition ;  as,  a 
conditional  word,  clause,  mode,  or  tense.  “  Provided  that  ” 
and  “  supposing  that  ”  are  conditional  phrases. 

A  conditional  proposition  is  one  which  asserts  the  dependence 
of  one  categorical  proposition  on  another.  Whately. 

The  words  hypothetical  and  conditional  may  be  .  .  .  used 
synonymously.  J.  S.  Mill. 

The  combination  of  should  and  would  with  the  infinitive 
(should  see,  would  see),  when  used  in  the  principal  clame  of  con¬ 
ditional  sentences,  is  called  the  conditional  mood.  If.  Sweet. 


b  Math.  Stating  the  conditions  ;  as,  conditional  equations, 
conditional  baptism.  Eccl.  —  hypothetical  baptism.  — c. 
estate,  Law ,  an  estate  held  upon  a  condition,  precedent  or 
subsequent.  See  condition,  n.. 2. — c. fee, Law, at  common 
law,  a  fee  granted  to  a  man  ana  the  heirs,  or  some  class  of 
the  heirs,  of  his  body.  This  limitation  was  as  early  as  the 
13th  century  construed  as  a  condition  which  was  fulfilled 
by  the  birtn  of  such  issue,  so  that  the  grantee  could  alien¬ 
ate  or  encumber  the  property  during  nis  life;  but  the  fee 
reverted  unless  the  grantee  left  such  an  heir  surviving  or 
alienated  the  estate  during  his  life.  By  the  statute  of 
Westminster  II.  such  estates  were  converted  in  fees  tail. 
See  fee  tail.  —  c.  immortality,  Theol .,  the  theory  that  m£n 
is  not  by  nature  immortal,  but  may  achieve  immortality 
by  development  in  accordance  with  divine  law  or  obtain 
it  by  faith  in  Christ.  —  c.  lease,  a  lease  of  crownland  sub¬ 
ject  to  prescribed  conditions  as  to  payment  of  rent,  resi¬ 
dence,  etc.,  which  the  holder  of  a  conditional  purchase 
may  acquire  to  an  amount  not  greater  than  three  times 
the  area  of  his  conditional  purchase,  and  which  may  at 
any  time  be  converted  into  an  additional  conditional  pur¬ 
chase  on  certain  prescribed  conditions.  Australia.—  c.  prop¬ 
osition,  Logic ,  a  proposition  expressing  the  dependence  of 
one  fact  or  state  upon  another ;  — with  some  writers,  in¬ 
cluding  also  the  disjunctive  form.  —  c.  purchase,  a  purcnace 
in  fee  simple  of  crownlands,  subject  to  the  fulfillment  of 
certain  conditions  laid  down  in  the  Land  Acts.  This  sys¬ 
tem  of  taking  up  lands  is  also  known  as  the  selection ,  or, 
sometimes,  free-select  ioii,  system.  See  select.  Australia. 
—  c.  sale.  Law ,  a  sale  in  which  the  vesting  of  title  in  the 
purchaser,  notwithstanding  delivery  to  hinij  is  made  to 
depend  upon  the  due  performance  of  conditions  made  a 
part  of  the  terms  of  sale.  In  many  jurisdictions  such 
sales  must  be  recorded  to  be  effectual  against  bona  fide 
purchasers.  Cf.  chattel  mortgage,  hire  purchase.  —  c. 
syllogism,  Logic ,  a  syllogism  one  or  both  of  whose  premises, 
and  hence  the  conclusion,  are  conditional  propositions, 
con-di'tion-al  (ktfn-dTsh'fiu-fil),  n.  A  conditional  word, 
clause,  mode,  tense,  or  proposition, 
con-di  tion-al'i-ty  (ktfn-dTsh'fin-21'T-tT),  n.  Quality  or  state 
of  being  conditional. 

con-di'tion  al  ly,  adv.  Ill  a  conditional  manner ;  subject 
to  a  condition  or  conditions  ;  not  absolutely, 
conditionally  convergent  series,  Math.,  one  in  which  the  limit 
of  the  sum  of  n  terms  depends  upon  the  arrangement  of 
the  terms,  as  the  series  1  —  $  +  §  —  $  .  ♦  .  • 
con-di'tion  ate  (kdn-dtsh'fin-at),  a.  [LL.  conditionatus , 
p.  p.]  Conditional;  conditioned.  —  n.  Something  condi¬ 
tioned  ;  a  contingency. 

con-di'tlon  ate  (-at),  v.  t. ;  con-di'tion- at' ed  (-at'Sd) ;  con- 
di'tion-at'ing  (-at'Tng).  1.  To  qualify  by  conditions  ;  to 
affect  or  limit  as  a  condition. 

2.  To  put  under  conditions  ;  to  render  conditional.  Rare. 
con  di'tion-ate,  v.  i.  To  make  conditions  ;  to  stipulate, 
con  di'tioned  (-find),  p.  a.  Subjected  to  conditions  ;  con¬ 
ditional.  —  ft.  Philos.  With  the ,  that  which  is  determined 
(or  made  what  it  is)  by  something  else.  Cf.  uncondi¬ 
tioned,  n. 

con-do'la  to  ry  (kfin-do'ld-to-rT),  a.  Expressing  condolence, 
con  dole'  (kfin-dol'),  v.  i.  ;  con-doled'  (-dold') ;  con-dol'- 
ing  (-dol'Tug).  [L.  condolere  ;  con -  -|-  dolere  to  feel  pain, 
grieve :  cf.  OF.  condoloir ,  F.  condouloir.  See  doleful.] 

1.  To  sorrow  much  ;  to  grieve  ;  to  lament.  Obs.  Shak. 

2.  To  express  sympathetic  sorrow  or  condolence ;  to  grieve 
in  sympathy  ;  —  usually  followed  by  with  ;  as,  to  condole 
with  a  friend  on  a  death  in  his  family. 

con  dole',  V.  t.  1.  To  lament  or  grieve  over;  to  express 
one’s  sympathetic  sorrow  at  (another’s  misfortune). 

I  come  not,  Samson,  to  condole  thy  chance.  Milton. 
2.  To  grieve  with  ;  to  express  one’s  sympathy  for.  Obs. 

Let  us  condole  the  knight.  Shak. 

con-dole'ment  (-m2ut),  n.  1.  Sorrow  ;  mourning.  Obs. 

2.  Condolence;  an  expression  of  sympathy.  “A  pitiful 
condolement."  Milton. 

con  do'lence  (kfin-do'l£ns),  n.  [Cf.  F.  cond oleance.] 

1.  Sympathetic  sorrow.  Obs. 

2.  Expression  of  sympathy  with  another  in  sorrow’ or  grief. 

Their  congratulatn  ns  and  their  condolences.  Steele. 

Syn.  —  See  pity. 

con  do'lent  (-12nt),  a.  [L.  condolens ,  p.  pr.  of  condolere  to 
suffer  with  another.]  1.  Grieving  deeply.  Obs.  Caxton. 

2.  Grieving  for  another  ;  sympathetic;  expressing  sympa¬ 
thetic  sorrow.  Johnson. 

con  do  min'i  um  (kbiPdo-mYn'T-fim),  n.  [NL.  See  con-  ; 
dominium.]  Joint  dominion  or  sovereignty  ;  specif.,  Roman 
Law ,  joint  ownership. 

con-don'ance  (ktfn-don'ftns),  n.  Condonation, 
con  do  na'tion  (kbn'd^-na'slmn),  n.  [L.  condonatio  a  giving 
away.]  1.  Pardon  of  an  offense  ;  voluntary  overlooking  or 
implied  forgiveness  of  an  offense  by  treating  the  offender 
as  if  it  had  not  been  committed. 

2.  Law.  Forgiveness,  either  express  or  implied,  by  a  hus¬ 
band  or  a  wife  of  a  breach  of  marital  duty,  as  adultery, 
the  other,  with  an  implied  condition  that  the  offense  shall 
not  be  repeated.  Voluntary  marital  intercourse  with  a 
knowledge  of  the  offense  committed  is  held  to  imply  con¬ 
donation.  An  action  will  not  lie  for  a  condoned  offense 
unless  the  guilty  party  repeats  the  offense,  when  it  is  re¬ 
vived  as  a  valid  ground  of  complaint, 
con  done'  (kfin-don'),  v.  t.  ;  con-doned'  (-dond') ;  con-don'- 
ing  (-don'Tng).  [L.  condonare ,  -donatum ,  to  give  up,  re¬ 
mit,  forgive  ;  con-  -f-  donare  to  give.  See  donate.]  To  par¬ 
don  or  forgive  (an  offense  or  fault),  esp.  tacitly,  by  treat¬ 
ing  the  offender  as  if  the  offense  had  not  been  committed ; 
to  cause  the  condonation  of.  See  condonation. 

A  fraud  which  he  had  either  concocted  or  condoned.  IF.  Black. 
Syn.  —  See  excuse. 

con'dor  (kbn'dtfr),  n.  [Sp.  condor ,  fr.  Peruvian  cuntur .] 

1.  A  very  large  American  vulture  (Sarcorhamphus  gry- 
nhus),  found  in  the  most  elevated  parts  of  the  Andes.  The 
nead  and  neck  are  bare,  the  plumage  is  dull  black  with 
a  downy  white  neck  ruff  and  white  patches  on  the  wings. 


con  de  scend'en-cy  ( k(v)n/'dP- 

B?n'den-8t),  n.  Condescension. 
Obs.  or  R.  [condescends.  I 

con  de-scend'ent,  n.  Onewhol 
con^e-scend'er.  ».  One  who 
condescends.  Rare. 
con/de-8cend'ing,  p.  pr.  Sc  rb. 
n.  of  condescend.  —  con'de- 
ecend'ing-ly,  adv.  —  conde¬ 
scend 'ing-ness,  n.  Rare. 
eonde-Bcen'sive  (kfin'd?-scn'- 
sYv\  a.  [Cf.  LL.  cond e see nsi- 
Disponed  to,  or  marked  hr, 
condescension.  Obs.  —  con'd’e- 
acen'aive-ly,  adv.  Obs.-con'- 
de-8cen'Bive-ne8S,  n.  Obs. 
con'de-scent',  n.  [Cf.  con  de¬ 


scent).  DESCENT.]  A  conde¬ 
scending  ;  condescension.  Obs. 
con'deth.  conduit. 
condicion.  +  condition. 
condicionel.  conditional, 
con-did'dle  (k<?n-dYd'’l).  »•.  t. ; 
-did'dled  (-’Id)  ;  -did'dlino 
(ding).  [Cf.  DIDDLE,  V.  f.] 
Scot.  Sc  Dial.  Eng.  To  make 
away  with  secretly  ;  to  steal  ; 
waste. —  con-dld'dfe-ment.  n. 
con-die'.  ^  condi'e. 
con-dign'ly,  adv.  of  condign. 
con-dign 'ness,  n.  See  -  ness. 

I  con  di  li-gen'za  (k(5n  de'l?- 
jfnt'6a).  [It.]  'With  diligence  ; 
diligently. 


con'di-ment,  v.  t.  To  treat  with 

a  condiment.  Rare. 
con/di-men'ta-ry(k5n/dY-m£n'- 
ta-rt),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a 
condiment. 

conding.  +  condign. 
con'di-scend.  +  condescend. 
condise.  Obs.  pi.  of  conduit. 
con'dit,  con'dite.  conduct, 
conduit. 

con-difce'ment,  n.  [ condite ,  v. 
+  -ment.]  Obs.  1.  A  condiment. 
2.  A  kind  of  electuary, 
con-di'tion-al  1st  (k<5n-dTsh'tfn- 
dl-Ist),  n.  A  holder  or  advocate 
of  some  doctrine  or  principle  in¬ 
volving  conditions  ;  esp.,  in  the 


17th  century,  a  holder  of  the 

doctrine  that  God’s  grace  de¬ 
pends  on  conditions, 
con-di'tion-al  ize  (-Tz),  v.  t.  To 
impose  conditions  upon.  Rare. 
con-di'tion-a-ry  (-ft-rl ).  a.  Con¬ 
ditional  ;  hypothetical.  Obs.  — 
n.  A  condition.  Obs.  fditions.| 
con-di'tion-er.  n.  One  that  con-| 
con-di'tion-ing,  p.  pr.  Sf  vb.  n. 
of  condition.  [ally.  Ofts.l 
con-di'tion-ly,  adv.  Condition- 1 
II  con-di'ti-o  si'ne  qua  non 
(k5n-dI&h'Y-5  sT'ne  kwa  nOn). 
[L.)  Lit.,  condition  without 
which  not;  an  indispensable 
condition. 


con'di-tor,  n.  [L.]  A  founder. 

Obs. 

con'di-to-ry  (USn'dY-tft-rY),  n. 
[L.  conditorium ,  fr.  cond ere  to 
hide.]  A  repository,  esp.  for  the 
dead.  Obs.  [ductor.I 

conditour.  CONDItor,  con-| 
condi-vi'sion  (kSn'dT-vtzh'- 
wn),  n.  Logic.  Reciprocal  or  co¬ 
ordinate  division,  or  one  of  the 
reciprocals  or  codrdinates  result¬ 
ing  from  division, 
con'di©.  +  candle. 
con'dler.  chandler. 

con-dog',  r.  i.  [A  pun  on  con¬ 
cur.]  To  concur  ;  to  agree.  Obs. 
con-dol'  (k5n-d6l'),  n.  [Tag.] 


A  variety  of  gourd  ( Cucurbit  a 
aspera)  the  fruit  of  which  is 
used  for  making  Bweets.  Phil.  /. 
con-do'len-cy,  n.  Condolence, 
con-dol'er  ( ktfn-dol'er),  n.  One 
who  condoles. 

con-dol'ing,  p.  pr.  Sr  rb.  n.  of 
condole.— con-dol'ing  ly,  adv. 
|!  con  do-lo're  (kCn  aC-15'ra). 
[It  ]  With  grief, 
con  dom'i-nate.  a.  Of  or  per¬ 
taining  to  condominium, 
con-do'na-tive,  a.  Expressive 
of  condonation.  Rare. 
con-done'ment,  n.  See  -ment. 
con-don'er  (k  6  n-d  5  n'2  r),  n. 
One  who  condones. 


ale,  senate,  ciire,  am,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofa  ;  eve,  Svent,  find,  recent,  maker;  ice,  Ill;  old,  6bey,  orb,  6dd,  s6ft,  connect ;  use,  unite,  urn,  fip,  circus, 


Foreign  Word.  ^Obsolete  \  ariunt  of.  -f  combined  with.  =  equals. 


menu ; 


CONDOTTIERE 
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CONE 


The  condor  is  one  of  the  largest  and  most  powerful  of 
flying  birds.  buta  though  it  some¬ 
times  attacks  living  animals,  it 
feeds  preferably  on  carrion.  See 
also  California  condor. 

2.{Sp.  pron.  kon-ddrf),  Sp. pi. con- 
dores  (kon-do'ras).  A  gold  coin  of 
South  America;  —  fr.  the  figure  of 
a  condor  which  it  bears.  See  coin. 

!!  condot-tie're  (koiFdot-tySr'a), 
n.  ; pi.  -tieri  (-e).  [It.,  captain.] 

In  European  history  of  the  14th 
century  to  the  16th,  a  military  ad¬ 
venturer  who  sold  his  services, and 
those  of  his  followers,  to  any  party 
at  war. 

The  condottieri  had  often  to  give 
their  wives  and  children  as  hostages, 
and  notwithstanding  this,  neither  felt 
nor  inspired  confidence.  fnmlor 

Middlemore  ( Burckhardt ). 

COn-duce'^kSn-dus'),  v.  t.  ;  con-duced'  (-dust');  con-duc'- 
ing  (-dus'Tng).  [L.  conducere  to  bring  together,  conduce, 
hire  ;  con-  due  ere  to  lead.  See  duke,  and  cf.  conduct, 
n.,  cond.]  Obs.  1.  To  conduct;  to  guide  ;  to  bring. 

He  was  sent  to  conduce  hither  the  princess.  Sir  H.  H'otton. 

2.  To  engage  for  a  consideration  ;  to  hire.  Scot. 

3.  To  bring  about ;  to  effect. 

con  duce',  v.  i.  1.  To  lead  ;  —  with  to.  Obs.  &  R. 

2.  To  lead  or  tend,  esp.  with  reference  to  a  favorable  or 
desirable  result ;  to  contribute  ;  —  followed  by  to  or  toward. 

He  was  sensible  how  much  such  a  union  would  conduce  to  the 
happiness  of  both.  Macaulay. 

3.  An  uncertain  nonce  use  as  in  cit.  below  ;  —  peril,  mean¬ 
ing,  “  to  go  on.” 

Within  my  soul  there  doth  conduce  a  fight 
Of  this  strange  nature.  Shak. 

Syn. —  Advance,  promote,  forward,  subserve.  — Conduce, 
contribute,  redound.  To  conduce  (to)  is  to  lead  to  or 
make  for  some  (usually  desirable)  result ;  as,  ambition 
does  not  always  conduce  to  ultimate  happiness.  To  con¬ 
tribute  (to\  is  more  directly  to  take  part,  as  one  among 
other  agencies,  in  effecting  a  result ;  as,  low  wages  and  high 
prices  have  contributed  to  the  popular  discontent.  To  re¬ 
dound  (to)  is  to  conduce  or  contribute,  as  if  by  the  return¬ 
ing  of  an  action  or  influence  upon  itself,  esp.  to  an  advan¬ 
tageous  or  prejudicial  result ;  as,  a  prince’s  clemency  re¬ 
dounds  to  his  praise;  his  machinations  redounded  to  his 
own  discomfiture.  __ 

con  du'cent  (ktfn-du's^nt),  a.  [L.  conducens ,  p.  pr.]  Con¬ 
ducive  ;  tending  ;  also,  advantageous.  Obs. 

Conducent  to  the  good  success  of  this  business.  Abp.  Laud. 
con-du'cive  (-sTv),  a.  Leading  or  tending ;  helpful  ;  con- 
tributive  ;  tending  to  promote.  —  n.  A  conducive  thing. 
However  conducive  to  the  good  of  our  country.  Addison. 
COn'duct  (kSn'dhkt),  n.  [LL.  conductus  defense,  escort, 
fr.  conducere ,  conductum :  cf.  ME.  conduit ,  sauf  conduit, 
safe-conduct,  fr.  F.  conduit ,  sauf -conduit ;  also  F.  conduite  a 
conducting,  behavior.  See  conduce  ;  cf.  conduit.]  1.  Act 
or  method  of  conducting;  guidance  ;  specif.,  Obs.  or  R., 
the  leadership  or  command  of  an  army,  ship,  etc. 

Like  as  a  ship,  that  through  the  ocean  wide, 

By  conduct  of  some  star,  doth  make  her  way.  Spenser. 

2.  Convoy  ;  escort ;  safe-conduct ;  also,  a  conductor  ;  guide. 

Obs.  “  I  will  be  your  conduct .”  B.  Jonson. 

In  my  conduct  shall  your  ladies  come.  Shak. 

3.  Short  for  conduct  money.  Obs.  or  Hist. 

•4.  Act  or  manner  of  carrying  on,  directing,  or  managing, 
as  a  business  ;  management ;  direction. 

Christianity  has  humanized  the  conduct  of  war.  Paley. 
The  conduct  of  the  state,  the  administration  of  its  affairs. 

Ld.  Brougham. 

5.  Art  &  Lit.  Manner  of  arrangement  of  parts,  as  in  a 
painting  ;  mode  of  performing  or  treating  ;  construction  ; 
execution. 

The  book  of  Job,  in  conduct  and  diction,  bears  a  considerable 
resemblance  to  some  of  his  dramas.  Macaulay. 

6.  Aptitude  for  leading  or  managing  ;  skillful  guidance  or 
management ;  good  generalship  ;  discretion.  Obs. 

Attacked  the  Spaniards  .  .  .  with  great  impetuosity,  but  with 
so  little  conduct ,  that  his  forces  were  totally  routed.  *  Robertson. 

7.  Manner  of  guiding  or  carrying  one’s  self ;  personal  de¬ 
portment  ;  mode  of  moral  action  ;  behavior. 

All  these  difficulties  were  increased  by  the  conduct  of  Shrews¬ 
bury.  Macaulay. 

Let  us  be  content  with  reckoning  conduct  as  three  fourths  of 

human  life.  .!/.  Arnold. 

8  A  piece  or  course  of  conduct  or  behavior. 

9.  Conveyance  ;  carriage  ;  channel  ;  a  conduit.  Obs. 
Syn.  — Carriage,  deportment,  demeanor,  bearing;  man¬ 
agement,  guidance.  See  behavior. 

con  duct'  (ktfn-diikt'),  v.  t. ;  con-duct'ed  ;  con-duct'ing. 
[L.  conductus ,  p.  p.  of  conducere :  cf.  ME.  conditen,  fr.  ME- 
conduit,  n.  See  conduce;  cf.  conduct,  w.]  1.  To  lead, 

or  guide  ;  to  escort;  to  attend. 

I  can  conduct  you,  lady,  to  a  low 

But  loyal  cottage,  where  you  may  be  safe.  Milton. 

2.  To  lead  as  a  commander  or  director  ;  to  have  the  direc¬ 
tion  of ;  to  manage  ;  to  direct ;  to  carry  on. 

Little  skilled  in  the  art  of  conducting  a  siege.  Prescott. 

3.  Specif.  :  Music.  To  direct  as  leader  (the  performance 
of  a  musical  composition). 

4.  Art  <£*  Lit.  To  arrange,  treat,  or  execute.  Obs. 

6.  To  behave;  to  comport ;  — with  the  reflexive  ;  as,  he 
coJiducled  himself  well. 

6.  To  serve  as  channel  for ;  to  convey,  as  by  a  channel,  or 
as  a  channel. 

7-  Specif.  :  Physics.  To  serve  as  a  medium  for  conveying; 
to  transmit,  as  heat,  light,  electricity,  etc. 

8.  To  hire  ;  to  employ  for  wages.  Obs. 

Syn.  — Regulate,  govern,  rule,  guide,  superintend,  super¬ 
vise,  administer,  execute.  —  Conduct,  direct,  manage,  con¬ 
trol.  Conduct  stresses  the  idea  of  immediate  supervision 
or  personal  leadership  ;  as,  to  conduct  negotiations,  an  in¬ 
vestigation,  a  campaign,  a  prayer  meeting.  Direct  em¬ 
phasizes  the  notion  of  authority,  and  implies  the  issuance 
of  orders  or  instructions  ;  as,  to  direct  the  construction  of 
a  canal,  the  excavations  on  the  site  of  a  buried  city,  the 
operations  of  a  syndicate.  Manage  suggests  primarily 
the  handling  of  details ;  it  frequently  implies  contrivance 


or  address ;  as,  to  manage  a  theater,  to  manage  refractory 
pupils.  Manage  is  often  used  absolutely  (in  the  sense  of 
getting  along  ”)  for  the  successful  or  sagacious  conduct 
of  affairs  ;  as,  they  manage  better  than  that  here;  you  man¬ 
aged  \  ary  cleverly  ;  cf.  a  good,  or  bad,  manager.  Control 
implies  restraint  exercised  upon  independent  activity ;  as, 
to  control  the  market,  to  control  a  majority  of  votes.  See 
COMMAND,  GOVERN,  EXECUTE,  GUIDE  ;  cf.  OVERSIGHT. 

con  duct'  (k<5n-dukt'),  v.  i.  1.  To  be,  or  show,  the  way ; 
to  lead,  as  a  road  or  passage.  Ld.  Lytton. 

2.  To  act  as  a  conductor,  as  of  heat,  electricity,  a  musical 
performance,  etc. 

3.  To  conduct  one’s  self  ;  to  behave.  Chiefly  XJ.  S. 
COn'duct  (kbn'dukt),  a.  [L.  conductus,  p.  p.]  Obs.  a  Hired; 

as,  a  conduct  priest,  b  Conducted.  Shelton. 

COn'duct,  n.  A  hired  person  ;  specif.:  a  An  employee.  Obs. 
b  A  hired  chaplain.  Obs. ,  exc.  at  Eton  College,  Eng. 
con-duct'ance  (ktfn-duk'tans),  n.  [conduct,  v.  -f-  -ance.] 
Elec.  Conducting  power ;  —  the  reciprocal  of  resistance. 
A  suggested  unit  is  the  mho,  the  reciprocal  of  the  ohm. 

Conductance  is  an  attribute  of  any  specified  conductor,  and  re¬ 
fers  to  its  shape,  length,  and  other  factors.  Conductivity  is  an 
attribute  of  any  specified  material  without  direct  reference  to  its 
shape  or  other  factors.  Sloane's  Elec.  Diet. 

con  duct'!  ble  (-tt-b’l),  a.  Capable  of  conducting  or  being 
conducted.  —  con-ducM-bil'i-ty  (-bll'I-tl),  n. 
con-duct'ing,  p.  pr.  ct-  vb.  n.  of  conduct. 
conducting  sheath,  Bol.x  the  sheath  formed  of  elongated 
parenchymatous  cells  investing  the  vascular  bundles,  and 
extending  from  the  stem  into  the  mesophyll  of  the  leaves. 
The  cells  serve  to  transport  carbohydrates  from  the 
leaves. —c.  tissue,  Bot.,  a  loose  cellular  tissue  in  the  in¬ 
terior  of  the  style,  adapted  to  facilitate  the  growth  of  the 
pollen  tubes  down  to  the  ovules.  —  c.  transportation,  Ac¬ 
counting,  a  heading  designed  to  cover  those  items  of  ex¬ 
pense  which  arise  in  the  daily  service  of  trains  and  ter¬ 
minals,  as  distinct  from  repairs  or  capital  charges, 
con-duc'ti-o  (ktfn-duk'shT-o),  n.  [L.]  Civil  Law.  A  hir¬ 
ing.  See  locatio  conductio. 

con  duc'tion  (-slmn),  n.  [L.  conductio  a  bringing  together  : 
cf.  F.  conduction.']  1.  Act  of  conducting ;  hence,  guid¬ 
ance  ;  management ;  direction  ;  generalship  ;  skill.  Obs. 
2  Act  of  conducting  or  conveying,  as  water  through  a  pipe. 

3.  Specif.  :  a  Bot.  The  transfer  of  soluble  foods,  water, 
and  other  substances  from  one  part  of  a  plant  to  another, 
b  Physics.  Transmission  through,  or  by  means  of,  a  con¬ 
ductor  ;  also,  conductivity  ;  —  distinguished,  in  the  case  of 
heat,  from  convection  and  radiation. 

[The]  communication  [of  bent]  from  one  body  to  another 
when  they  are  in  contact,  or  through  a  homogeneous  body  from 
particle  to  particle,  constitutes  conduction.  Amer.  Cyc. 

4.  =  CONDUCTIO. 

con'duc-ti'tious  (kbn'duk-tish'ws),  a.  [L.  conducticius, 
- itius ,  hired.]  Hired  ;  open  to,  or  kept  for,  hire, 
con-duc'tive  (ktfn-duk'tTv),  a.  1.  Having  the  quality  or 
power  of  conducting. 

2.  Physics.  Possessing  conductivity;  pertaining  to  conduc¬ 
tion,  as  of  electricity  ;  as,  the  conductive  power  of  copper, 
conductive  tissue.  Bot.  a  =  CONDUCTING  TISSUE,  b  =  VAS¬ 
CULAR  TISSUE. 

con  duc-tiv'i-ty  (kbn'duk-tiv'T-ti),  n. ;  pi.  -ties  (-tiz). 
Physics.  Quality  or  power  of  conducting,  or  of  receiving 
and  transmitting,  as  heat,  electricity,  etc.  Specif.,  spe¬ 
cific  electric  conductance,  usually  understood  to  be  the 
conductance  of  a  prism  having  a  length  of  one  centimeter 
and  a  cross  section  of  one  square  centimeter.  See  con¬ 
ductance,  cit. 

conduct  money.  Money  paid  or  to  pay  for  the  convey¬ 
ance  of  some  one  ;  money  for  tiaveling  expenses,  as  of  a 
witness  or  a  man  newly  enlisted ;  specif.,  Eng.  Hist., 
money  to  defray  expenses  of  transporting  to  the  rendez¬ 
vous  the  men  furnished  by  a  hundred  for  the  king’s  army  ; 
esp.,  a  tax  exacted  as  such  by  Charles  I.  Cf.  coat  money. 
con  duc-tom'e-ter  (kbn'duk-tbm'e-ter),  7i.  [See  conduct, 
v.,  -meter.]  Physics.  Any  instrument  for  measuring  con¬ 
ductivity,  specif,  one  for  comparing  the  rates  at  which 
rods  of  different  materials  transmit  heat, 
con-duc'tor  (ktfn-duk'ter),  n.  [LL.,  a  carrier,  transporter 
L.,  a  lessee.]  1.  One  that  conducts  (in  any  sense). 

2.  A  person  who  conducts  or  leads  ;  leader  ;  guide  ;  escort. 

Zeal,  the  blind  conductor  of  the  will.  Dryden. 

3.  Mil.  In  the  British  army,  orig.,  a  driver  in  the  artil¬ 
lery  or  train ;  later,  one  of  various  noncommissioned,  or 
warrant,  officers,  principally  engaged  in  the  service  of 
supply,  b  In  cavalry  instruction,  a  skilled  trooper  posted 
in  the  lead  or  rear  to  guide  the  movements  of  the  others 
in  evolutions. 

4.  A  commander  or  leader,  as  of  an  army  or  a  ship.  Obs. 

5.  A  person  who  conducts,  manages,  or  carries  on,  as  a 
business  ;  a  director. 

6.  Music.  The  leader  or  director  of  an  orchestra  or  chorus. 
7-  One  in  charge  of  a  public  conveyance,  as  of  an  omnibus, 
a  street  car,  or,  U.  S.,  a  railroad  train.  The  guard  on  a 
European  railroad  corresponds  in  general  to  the  American 
railroad  conductor ,  but  lus  duties  are  less  extensive. 

8.  Something  that  conducts,  leads,  conveys,  or  forms  a 
channel,  or  the  like,  as,  esp.  in  the  United  States,  a  nearly 
vertical  leader  for  rain  water  on  a  building. 

9.  Surg.  A  grooved  sound  or  staff  used  for  directing  in¬ 
struments,  as  lithontriptic  forceps,  etc.  ;  a  director. 

10.  Physics.  A  substance  or  body  capable  of  readily  trans¬ 
mitting  electricity,  heat,  or  the  like.  Some  of  the  best 
electric  conductors,  in  order  of  decreasing  conductivity, 
are  :  silver,  copper,  gold,  aluminium,  zinc,  platinum,  iron, 
nickel,  tin,  lead,  antimony,  mercury,  bismuth. 

11.  A  lightning  rod. 

12.  [L.,  a  lessee.]  Law.  A  hirer,  as  a  bailee  or  lessee, 
con'duit  (kbn'dit;  formerly,  and  still  by  some,  kun'dTt), 

n.  [ME.  condyt ,  conduyte,  F.  conduit,  fr.  LL.  conductus 
escort,  conduit.  See  conduct,  n.]  1.  An  artificial  channel, 
as  a  pipe,  or  a  natural  channel  or  passage,  for  conveying 
water  or  fluid ;  an  aqueduct,  canal,  or  channel ;  as,  the 
conduit  of  a  volcano. 

All  the  conduits  of  my  blood  froze  up.  Shak. 

2.  A  structure  from  which  water  issues,  as  for  distribu¬ 
tion  ;  specif.,  a  fountain.  Obs.  or  Archaic. 


Obs.  b  A  narrow  paa- 


Section  of  Conduit  for  Telephone 
Wires,  at  a  Manhole.  1  Manhole  Cov¬ 
er  ;  2  Duets;  8  Cable  passing  from 
main  conduit  to  a  cross  conduit. 

‘  picked  up  ”  by  a  plow 


3.  Arch,  a  In  general,  a  passage, 
sage  for  private  commu¬ 
nication. 

4.  A  tube  or  trough  for 
receiving  and  protecting 
electric  wires,  as  for  tel-  N 
ephones,  conduit  rail¬ 
ways,  etc. 

5  Act  of  conducting 
(water)  through  a  chan¬ 
nel.  Obs. 

6.  Music,  a  A  codetta, 
or  short  connective  pas¬ 
sage.  b  =  conductus. 
conduit  pipe  A  tubular 
conduit.  Also  fig. 
conduit  system  Elec. 

A  system  of  electric 
traction,  esp.  for  light 
railways,  in  which  the 
actuating  current  passes 
along  a  wire  or  rail  laid 
in  an  underground  con¬ 
duit,  from  which  the  current 
or  other  device 
fixed  to  the  car 
or  electric  locomo¬ 
tive.  Hence  con¬ 
duit  railway, 
c on-d u'pli  cat e 

(kon-dii'plT-k  at), 
a.  [L.  condupli- 
catus ,  p.  p.  of  con- 
duplicare.  See  Cross  Section  of  Roadbed  and  Conduit  for 
DUPLICATE.]  Bot.  Electric  Railway.  1, 1  Rails;  2  Slot  for  Un- 
Folded  lengthwise  derground  Trolley,  or  Plow  ;  8  Insulated 
along  the  midrib,  Conducting  Bars  or  Rails;  4  Half  of  Frame, 
so  that  the  halves  are  applied  together  by  their  upper  faces ; 

—  said  of  leaves  or  petals  in  vernation  or  aestivation, 
con-du  pli  ca'tion  (-k&'shim),  n.  [L.  conduplicatio.]  A 

doubling;  a  duplication. 

con  dur'rite  (kbn-dur'it),  n.  Min.  A  soft  black  variety  of 
doineykite,  from  the  Condurrow  mine,  Cornwall, 
con'dy-lar  (kon'dT-lar),  a.  Anat.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a 
condyle.  —  condylar  foramen.  Anat.  =  condyloid  foramen. 
Condy-lar'thra  (-lar'thrd),  n.  pi.  [NL.  See  condyle; 
arthron.]  Paleon.  A  suborder  of  extinct  Eocene  Ungu- 
lata  having  many  primitive  characters,  some  of  which 
connect  them  with  the  Creodonta.  They  were  more  or  less 
completely  plantigrade,  with  five-toed  limbs  and  a  third 
femoral  trochanter.  Phenacodus  is  the  best-known  genus. 

—  con  dy-lar'throus  (-thrws),  a. 

con'dyle  (kSn'dil),  n.  [L.  conaylus  knuckle,  joint,  Gr.  kop- 
6vAo? :  cf.  F.  condyle.]  1.  Anat.  &  Zool.  An  articular 
prominence  on  a  bone  ;  —  applied  esp.  to  such  as  occur  in 
pairs  likened  to  a  pair  of  knuckles,  specif,  to  those  of  the 
occipital  bone  for  articulation  with  the  atlas,  those  at  the 
distal  end  of  the  humerus  and  femur,  and  those  of  the  lower 
jaw.  Birds  and  reptiles  differ  from  mammals  and  am¬ 
phibians  in  having  a  single  median  articular  process,  also 
called  a  condyle,  on  the  occipital  bone. 

2.  Zool.  A  rounded  process  of  the  hard  integument  in  the 
articulations  of  the  limbs  of  arthropods, 
con-dyl'i  on  (k5n-dYl'T-5n),  n.  [Gr.  kovSvXiov,  dim.  of 
kov&v Aos  knuckle.]  Craniol.  The  lateral  tip  of  the  con¬ 
dyle  of  the  jaw.  See  craniometry,  Illust. 
con'dy  loid  (kbn'di-loid),  a.  [condyle  -f-  -oid.]  Anat. 
Shaped  like,  pertaining  to,  or  situated  near,  a  condyle, 
condyloid  foramen,  Anat.,  a  foramen  in  front  of  each  condyle 
of  the  occipital  bone  which  transmits  the  hypoglossal 
nerve  ;  —  sometimes  called  the  anterior  condylar  foramen, 
as  a  second,  or  posterior,  foramen  is  often  present  behind 
the  condyle. —  c.  Joint,  Anat.,*.\\  articulation  in  which  an 
ovoid  head  is  received  into  an  elliptical  cavity,  permitting 
of  all  movements  except  axial  rotation, 
con  dy-lo'ma  (-lo'ma),  n. ;  pi.  -lomata  (-lo'md-td  ;  -lbm'd- 
ta).  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  KovSvA.upa,  fr.  koV6vAo?  knuckle.  See 
-oma.]  1.  Med.  A  wartlike  new  growth  on  the  outer  skin 
or  adjoining  mucous  membrane,  usually  occurring  near  the 
anus  and  genital  organs.  There  are  two  kinds  of  condylo- 
mata,  the  pointed  (condyloma  acuminatum)  and  the  bFoad 
(condyloma  latum),  the  latter  of  syphilitic  origin. 

2.  Veter.  In  cloven-hoofed  animals,  a  hyperplasia  of  the 
papillary  layer  of  the  skin  covering  the  interdigital  space 
as  a  result  of  chronic  inflammation  ;  —  sometimes  so  called, 
con  dy-lom'a-tOUS  (-lSm'd-tiis;  -lo'md-tMs),  a.  Of,  pertain¬ 
ing  to,  or  characterized  by,  condylomata. 

Con  dy-lop'o-da  (-15p'o-dd),  n.  pi.  [NL. ;  Gr.  *6p6 i>Ao? 
knuckle,  joint  -j-  -poda.]  Zool.  a  The  Arthropoda  ;  —  so 
named  from  their  jointed  limbs,  b  The  Arthropoda,  ex¬ 
cluding  the  Malacopoda.  — con-dyl'o-pod  (k<5n-dil'6-p5d), 
a.  A  n.  —  con  dy-lop'o  dous  (kbn'di-lbp'o-dds),  a. 
Con'dy’s  flu  id  (kbn'dTz).  A  disinfecting  fluid  consisting 
of  an  aqueous  solution  of  manganate  (green)  or  perman¬ 
ganate  (red)  of  either  sodium  or  potassium, 
cone  (kon),  n.  [L.  conus  cone  (in  sense  1),  Gr.  kwvo?  :  cf.  F. 
cone.]  1.  Geom.  a  Primarily  and  specifi¬ 
cally,  a  right  circular  cone,  a  solid  gener¬ 
ated  by  the  rotation  of  a  right  triangle 
about  one  of  its  legs  as  axis,  b  A  solid 
bounded  by  a  circular  Or  other  closed 
plane  base  and  the  surface  formed  by  line 
segments  joining  every  point  of  the  border 
of  the  base  to  a  common  point  called  the 
vertex,  c  Generally,  a  conical  surface  ; 
that  is,  any  surface  traced  by  a  moving 
right  line  passing  through  a  fixed  vertex. 

2.  Anything  shaped  more  or  less  like  a 
mathematical  cone. 

3.  Specif.:  a  A  cone-shaped  structure  or 
building ;  as,  the  cone  of  a  glass  furnace, 
b  A  cone-shaped  natural  formation,  as  a 
mountain  peak  ;  as,  a  volcanic  cone.  See  under  alluv  aj 
and  volcanic,  c  Mach.  A  conical  or  conoidal  piece  -r 
part,  as  a  hardened  steel  race  for  ball  bearings  or  a  cone 


Right  Circular 
Cone. 


con'dot-tie'ro.  Erroneous  for 

CONDOTTIERE. 

con'drin  +  candareen. 
con'dro-dite.  Var.  of  chondro- 

DITE. 

con-duce'ment,  n.  See  -ment. 
con-duc'er  (ktfn-dQs'gr),  n.  A 
conductor. 

con-duc'l-ble  (-Y-b’l),  a.  [L.  con- 
ducibilis.]  Conducive;  also,  serv¬ 


iceable;  beneficial.  —  con-duc'i- 
bil'i-ty.  con-duc'i-ble-ness.  n. 
—  con-duc'i-bly.  a.dv.  All  Obs. 
con-duc'ing  (-dfis'Yng),  p.  pr. 
5c  rh.  n,  of  conduce.  —  con- 
duc 'ing-ly,  adv. 
con-du'civ.  Conducive.  Ref.  Sp. 
con-dn'cive-ness,  n.  See -ness. 
con'duc-til'i-ty  ( kOn'dilk-tTl'T- 
tt),  n.  Conductivity.  Rare. 


conductor  plug.  See  coherer. 
con-duc ' tor-ship,  n.  See -ship. 
con-duc'to-ry,  a.  [LL.  conduc- 
torivs .]  Conducting.  Rare. 
con-duc  'tress,  w.  1.  A  woman 
who  conducts  ;  a  directress. 

2.  A  governess.  Obs. 
con-duc 'tus  (kAn-duk'tus),  n. 
[LL.)  Medieval  Music.  A  form 
of  vocal  composition  having  the 


tenor  not  derived  from  a  plain- 

song  melody,  but  invented,  like 
the  descant,  or  sometimes  bor¬ 
rowed  from  a  popular  tune, 
con-due',  con-dve'.  v.  t.  IF..co7i- 
duire.)  To  conduct;  guide.  Obs. 
conduit.  +  CONDUCT, 
con'du-ran'go  (kSn'dfi-rftp'gfi  ; 
kiln'-),  n.  Also  cundurango. 
[Peruvian  cundurango.]  Pharm. 


food,  foot ;  out,  oil;  chair ;  go  ;  sing,  iijk  ;  thin ;  nature,  verdure  (250) ;  K  =  chin  G.  ich,  ach(144);t 

Full  explanations  of  Abbreviations,  Signs,  etc.,  Immediately  precede  tb 


The  bark  of  a  South  American 

asclepiadaceous  vine  (Marsde- 
nia  cundurango ),  formerly  used 
as  a  remedy  for  cancer, 
con'dut,  7i.  [OF.  conduit.]  = 
CONDUCTUS.  Obs.  [DUCT.I 

condute.  +  conduit,  con-| 
con'dy-.  For  forms  beginning 
condy-.  see  those  in  condi-. 

4y  D^-thro'sh  (k5n/dY-liir- 

et ;  zh  =  z  in  azure* 

4  bulary. 


thrfi'sYs),  n.  [NL.  ;  coneh/l 

arthrosis.]  Anat.  A  condy" 
articulation.  [=  condylo::  > 
con'dy-lome  (Kbn'dY-l5m)  •• 
Con^y-lu'ra  (-lQ'rd), «.  [I  . 
Gr.  kop6vAo<»  knob  -f  ovpd  t  .  . 
Zool.  The  genus  consistin,. 
the  star-nosed  moles, 
con'dy-lure  (kQn'dY-lllr 
Zool.  A  star-nosed  mole. 
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CONFERENCE 


Cone  of  Rays.  L  Light ;  a 
Lens;  6  Screen  ;  l  Focus. 

con'ing  (kon'Tug).  1.  To 


pulley  (whici.  lee).  d  4  cone-shaped  apex  or  point,  as  of 
a  helmet,  e  In  old-time  percussion  firearms,  the  vent  plug 
screwed  into  the  barrel  to  support  the  percussion  cap. 

4.  Bot.  In  trees  of  the  pine  family  (Piuacese)  and  in 
cycads,a  mass 
of  ovule-bear¬ 
ing  or  pol- 
len-be  a  r  i  n  g 
scales ;  a  car- 
p  e  1 1  a  t  e  or 
staminate 
strobile.  The 
term  is  more 
often  re¬ 
stricted  to 
the  so-called 
“true”  cones, 
or  carpellate 
strobiles,  o  f 
pines  and 
their  allies, 
whence  the 
old  group 
name  Conif¬ 
er x.  See  stro¬ 
bile. 

6  A  cone 
shell. 

cone  of  a  com- 
plex,  Math 
the  class  of 

lines  common  Cones  of  1  Pinua  pinea  O/4)*  -  P-  pinaster  ( 1/4)  ♦ 
to  the  com-  3  coulteriO/t)  t  4  P  lamhertiana  (J/o)'»  5 
plex  and  a  hy-  Cedrus  deodara  O/a) ;  0  Red  Spruce  (V5)  ;  7 
perpencil  (or  £/#>  *  *  A.  nordmanmana 

JJeff).  —  c.  of  (1A) ;  9  be(luoia  9W***tea  (Vs)- 
burst,  Gun.,  cone  of  dispersion.  —  c.  of  dispersion,  Gun., 
the  imaginary  cone  inclosing  the  diverging  bullets  and 
fragments  of  a  shrapnel  shell. 

—  c.  of  rays,  Optics,  the  pen¬ 
cil  of  rays  of  light  which  pro¬ 
ceed  from  a  radiant  point  to 
a  given  surface,  as  that  of  a 
lens,  or  conversely.  —  c.  of 
spread,  Gun.,  cone  of  disper¬ 
sion.  —  c.  of  the  retina.  See 
under  retina. 

cone  (kon),  v.  t.;  coned  (kond) 
render  cone-shaped  ;  to  bevel  like  the  circular  segment  of 
a  cone  ;  as,  to  cone  the  tires  of  car  wheels. 

2.  To  wind  on  a  cone,  as  silk, 
cone,  v.  i.  To  form  or  bear  cones,  as  a  pine  tree, 
cone  bearing.  Mach.  A  journal  bearing  containing  a  taper 
sleeve  capable  of  endwise  movement  for  taking  up  wear, 
cone  bit-  A  conical  bit  for  boring. 

cone  clutch.  Mach.  A  friction  clutch  with  conical  bear¬ 
ing  surfaces. 

cone  coupling.  Mach.  A  shaft 
coupling  consisting  of  two  split 
hollow  cone  frustums,  placed 
with  narrow  ends  abutting,  em¬ 
bracing  the  ends  of  the  shafts, 
and  contained  in  a  correspond¬ 
ingly  shaped  sleeve, being  pulled 
and  held  together  by  longitudi¬ 
nal  bolts,  which  cause  them  to 
grip  the  shafts  tightly, 
cone'flow  er  (kon'fiou'er),  n. 

Any  plant  of  the  genus  Rud- 
heckia  ;  —  so  called  from  the 
cone-shaped  disk  of  the  flower 
head.  Also,  any  plant  of  the  related  genera  Ratibida  and 
Brauneria ,  the  latter  usually  known  as  purple  conefloicer. 
cone  gear.  Mach.  A  gear  consisting  of  two  cones  rolling 
together. 

cone'-in-cone',  a.  Cieol.  Con¬ 
sisting  of  a  series  of  parallel 
cones,  each  made  up  of  many 
concentric  cones  closely  packed 
together ;  —  said  of  a  kind  of 
structure  sometimes  observed 
in  sedimentary  rocks, 
cone  joint.  Mech.  A  joint  made  by 
inserting  a  double  cone  of  iron  into 
the  ends  of  pipes  to  be  joined  and 
then  tightening  by  screw  bolts, 
cone  key.  Mach.  Any  of  a  number  (usually  three)  of  taper 
saddle  keys  fitting  all  round  a  shaft 
to  key  on  it  a  piece,  as  a  pulley,  which 
has  had  to  be  bored  out  to  pass  over  a 
boss  or  collar  on  the  shaft, 
cone  mandrel.  A  mandrel  holding 
hollow  work  by  means  of  two  cones. 

COne'-nose\  n.  A  large  hemipterous 
insect  of  the  family  Reduviidse,  often 
found  in  houses,  esp.  in  the  south¬ 
ern  and  western  United  States.  It 
bites  severely,  and  is  one  of  the  spe¬ 
cies  called  kissing  bugs.  It  is  also 
called  big  bedbug. 

co  ne  pa'te  1  (ko'na-pa'ta  ;  -t’l),  11. 
co'ne-pa'tl  (  [Mex.  conepatl .]  A 
large  skunk  ( Conepatus  mapurito )  of  Cone-nose  ( Conorhi - 
Mexico  and  Central  and  South  Amer-  nus  a  a  n  guisng  a), 
ica,  having  the  whole  back  white.  Nat. 
cone  plate.  Mach.  A  lathe  attachment  consisting  essen¬ 
tially  of  an  adjustable  plate  perforated 
with  conical  holes  in  any  of  which  a  piece  ^ 
of  work  may  be  supported  and  steadied  at 
one  end. 

cone  pulley.  Mach.  A  pulley  in  the  form 
of  a  truncated  cone  ;  also,  a  series  of  pul¬ 
leys  forming  a  stepped  cone  or  conoid. 

Cone  pulleys  are  used  in  pairs  for  varying 
the  velocity  ratios  of  shafts,  etc. 


Cone  Coupling.  1  Cones  ; 
2  Sleeve  ;  3  Bolts ;  4,  4 
Shaft  with  Coupling  in 
place. 


T 

Cone  Gear. 


Cone  Shell  ( Conns 
marmoreus).  (J) 


COn'er  (kon'er),  n.  A  tool,  as  a  drill  or  punch,  for  making  a 
conical  recess. 

cones  (konz),  n.  A  fine  white  flour,  used  by  bakers  for 
sprinkling  dough,  loaves,  pans,  etc. 
cone  shell.  A  shell  of  the  genus  Conus 
or  related  genera.  See  Conus. 
co  nes'si  bark  (ko-n5s'I).  The  bitter 
bark  of  any  of  several  East  Indian  or 
African  apocynaceous  trees,  as  Wrightia 
zeylanica,  Holarrhena  ant idy sent 'erica,  H. 
ajricana,  etc.,  prized  locally  as  a  remedy 
for  dysentery. 

CO-nes'sine  (ko-ngs'Tn  ;  -en;  184),  n.  Also 
-sin.  Chem.  A  poisonous  crystalline 
alkaloid,  C24H40N2,  obtained  from  conessi 
bark  ;  —  called  also  w  rig  Mine. 

Con  es  to'ga  wag  on  or  wain  [From 
Cones/oga,Pennsy\ vania.]  A  kind  of  large 
broad-wheeled  wagon,  usually  covered 
for  traveling  in  soft  soil  and  on  prairies 
con  fab'u-late  (k#n-f£b'u-lat),  v.i.;  -lat'- 
ed  (-lat/gd)  ;  -latino  (-lading).  [L.  confabulatus ,  p.  p.  of 
confabulari  to  converse  together;  con-  fabulari  to  speak, 
f  r.  fabula.  See  fa  ble.  ]  To  talk  familiarly  together  ;  chat ; 
prattle.  —  con  fab'u  la'tor  (-la'ter),  n. 

Both  men  .  .  .  sometimes  leaning  one  upon  the  other  to  con¬ 
fabulate.  Stevenson. 

con  fab  u  la'tion  (-la'slmn),  n.  [L.  confabulatio.  ]  Con¬ 
versation  ;  familiar  talk  ;  chat. 

Friends’  confabulations  are  comfortable  at  all  times.  Burton. 
COn-lab'U-la-tO-ry  (k0u-f£b'u-la-to-ri),  a.  Of  the  nature 
of  familiar  talk  ;  colloquial.  Weever. 

oon-far're-ate  (-f£r'e-at)  1  a.  [L.  confarreatus.]  Solem- 
con-far're-at'ed  (-at/6d)  i  nized  by  confarreation. 
con-far re-a'tion  (-a'slmn),  n.  [L.  confaneatio ,  fr.  con- 
furreare  to  marry;  con-  -f -  farreum  (sc.  libum  cake)  a 
spelt  cake,  fr.  farreus  made  of  spelt,  fr.  far  a  sort  of 
grain.]  The  most  ancient,  sacred,  and  binding  form  of 
marriage  among  the  Romans.  The  essence  of  the  ceremony 
was  the  initiation  of  the  bride  into  the  worship  of  the 
household  gods  of  her  husband  (cf.  manes,  lares,  penates, 
Vesta),  thus  coming  (until  later  times)  under  his  manus. 
Confarreation  was  preceded  by  the  traditio ,  in  which  her 
father  released  the  bride  from  her  ancestral  worship,  and 
the  deduclio  in  domum,  in  which  she  was  taken  to  the 
house  of  her  betrothed,  who  there  pretended  to  capture 
her.  The  final  ceremony  was  named  from  the  panis  far¬ 
reus,  or  loaf  partaken  by  the  bride  and  groom  together, 
before  the  household  altar.  Divorce  for  persons  so 
wedded  could  only  be  obtained  by  dlffarreation,  in  which 
the  wife  was  formally  excluded  from  worship  of  her  hus¬ 
band’s  gods.  This  ceremony  also  took  place  before  the 
hearth  altar,  in  the  presence  of  witnesses  and  a  priest,  and 
with  the  use  of  a  loaf,  probably  rejected  as  a  sign  of  divorce. 
To  hold  many  of  the  higher,  and  especially  the  priestly 
offices,  in  ancient  Rome  it  was  necessary  to  be  born  in 
confarreation.  The  rite  had  fallen  into  general  disuse  in 
Justinian’s  time.  A  closely  parallel  ceremony  was  in  use 
in  ancient  Greece. 

con-lect'  (k5n-fgkt/),  v.  t. ;  con-fect'ed  ;  con-fect'ing. 
[L.  confectus,  p.  p.  of  conjicere  to  prepare.  See  comfit.] 

1.  To  put  together  (ingredients) ;  to  mix.  Obs.  or  R. 

[My  joys]  are  still  confected  with  some  fears.  Stirling. 

2.  To  prepare  or  make  up  by  compounding  or  putting  to¬ 
gether  ;  specif.  :  a  To  preserve  or  pickle  ;  to  make  a  con¬ 
fection  of.  “  Saffron  confected  in  Cilicia.”  W.  Browne. 
b  To  construct ;  to  form  ;  to  make. 

Of  this  were  confected  the  famous  everlasting  lamns  and 
tapers.  Sir  T.  Herbert. 

con  fect',  a.  [L.  confectus  prepared,  completed.]  Pre¬ 
pared  or  made  up ;  specif.,  preserved.  Obs. 
con'fect  (k5n'f6kt),  ?i.  A  comfit;  a  confection.  Obs. 
con  fec'tlon  (ktfn-fSk'slmn),  n.  [F.,  fr.  L.  confect io.]  1.  A 
making  or  preparing  by  combining  ingredients ;  composi¬ 
tion  ;  preparation  ;  manufacture  ;  as,  the  confection  of  jam. 

2.  A  composition  of  different  materials.  Shak.  Obs.  or 
R.,  except:  a  Pharm.  A  composition  of  drugs;  specif., 
a  soft  solid  made  by  incorporating  a  medicinal  substance 
or  substances  with  sugar,  sirup,  or  honey.  The  pharmaco¬ 
poeias  formerly  made  a  distinction  between  conserves  and 
electuaries,  but  the  distinction  is  now  abandoned,  and  all 
are  called  confections,  b  A  prepared  dish  or  dainty  ;  now, 
a  preparation  of  fruits  or  roots,  etc.,  with  sugar  ;  a  sweet¬ 
meat  ;  comfit ;  preserve,  c  A  literary  or  musical  compo¬ 
sition.  Rare. 

3.  A  ready-made  or  made-up  piece  of  apparel,  furniture, 
etc. ;  esp.,  a  piece  of  fashionable  apparel  for  women,  as  a 
mantle,  cloak,  etc.  A  Gallicism. 

con  fec'tion  (ktfn-fgk'slmu),  v.  t.  ;  con-fec'tioned  (-slmnd); 
con-fec'tion-ing.  To  mix  or  prepare  as  a  confection, 
con  lec'tion-a-ry  (-a-rt),  n. ;  pi.  -ries  (-rTz).  [Cf.  LL.  con¬ 
fect  ionari us  a  pharmacist.]  1.  A  confectioner.  Archaic. 

lie  will  take  your  daughters  to  be  confect  ion  a  ries,  and  to  be 
cooks.  1  Sam.  viii.  13. 

2.  A  place  where  confections  are  made  or  kept. 

3.  A  comfit ;  a  sweetmeat. 

4  Improperly,  =  confectionery,  2. 
con  fec'tion-a-ry,  a.  Prepared  as,  or  of  the  nature  of,  a 
confection  ;  of  or  pertaining  to  confections  or  their  making. 

The  biscuit  or  confectionary  plum.  Cowper. 

con-fec'tion-er  (-er),  n.  1.  A  compounder.  Obs. 

Canidia  Neapolitana  was  confectioner  of  unguents.  Ileywood 
2.  One  whose  occupation  it  is  to  make  or  sell  confections, 
candies,  etc. 

con-fec'tion  ers’  sug  ar  (-erz).  A  highly  refined  sugar  in 
impalpable  powder,  esp.  suited  to  confectioners’  uses, 
con  fec'tion-er-y  (kfin-fgk'slmn-gr-T  ;  -er-T),  n. ;  pi.  -eries 
(-Tz).  1.  Sweetmeats,  in  general;  things  prepared  and  sold 
by  a  confectioner  ;  confections ;  candies. 

2.  The  confectioner’s  art  or  business. 

3.  A  place  where  confectionery  is  made  or  sold. 


con-fed'er  (k8n-fSd'er),  v.  i.  [Cf.  F.  confedSrer.  ^  See 
confederate.]  To  confederate.  Obs.  Sir  T.  North. 
con  fed'er-a-cy  (-a-si),  n. ;  pi.  -cies  (-sTz).  [From  con¬ 
federate,  a.]  1.  A  league  or  compact  between  two  or 

more  persons,  bodies  of  men,  or  states,  for  mutual  support 
or  common  action  ;  alliance. 

Confederacies  in  vice  or  leagues  of  pleasure.  Addison. 
Virginia  promoted  a  confederacy.  liancroj’t. 

2.  A  combination  of  persons  to  do  an  unlawful  act,  or  to 
do  a  lawful  act  by  unlawful  means.  See  conspiracy. 

3.  The  body  formed  by  persons,  bodies,  states,  or  nations 
united  by  a  league  ;  a  confederation. 

The  Grecian  commonwealth,  .  .  .  the  most  heroic  confederacy 
that  ever  existed.  Jas.  Harris. 

4.  [cap.]  Amer.  Hist.  With  the,  the  Confederate  States  of 
America.  See  confederate,  a.,  2. 

Sy  11. —  Confederation,  federation,  league,  covenant,  coa¬ 
lition,  combination,  association,  union.  See  alliance. 
Confederacy  of  the  Rhine.  See  Confederation  of  the  Rhine. 
con  led'er  ate  (-at),  a.  [L.  confoederatus ,  p.  p.  of  confoede - 
rare  to  join  by  a  league  ;  con -  -f-  foederare  to  establish  by 
treaty  or  league,  fr.  foedus  league,  compact.  See  feder¬ 
al.]  1.  United  in  a  league  ;  allied  by  treaty  ;  engaged  in 
a  confederacy  or  confederation  ;  allied  ;  confederated. 

All  the  swords 

In  Italy,  and  her  confederate  arms, 

Could  not  have  made  this  peace.  Shak. 

2.  \_cap.~\  Amer.  Hist.  Designating,  or  pertaining  to,  the 
Confederate  States  of  America,  their  government,  army, 
etc.  ;  as,  the  Confederate  Congress;  Confederate  money. 
Confederate  States  of  America,  the  eleven  States  that  seceded 
from  the  United  States  and  formed  a  de  facto  government 
under  that  title  in  1861.  The  States,  in  the  order  of  their 
secession,  were  South  Carolina,  Dec.  20,  I860;  Mississippi,  Jan. 
0,  1861  ;  Florida,  Jan.  10;  Alabama.  Jan.  11;  Georgia,  Jan.  10  ; 
Louisiana,  Jan.  26  ;  Texas,  Feb.  1  ;  Virginia,  April  17  ;  Arkansas, 
May  6  ;  Tennessee.  May  6  by  vote  of  the  legislature,  June  8  by 
popular  vote  ;  North  Carolina,  May  20. 
con-fed'er-ate,  n.  1.  One  united  with  others  in  a  confed¬ 
eracy  or  confederation  ;  a  person  or  a  nation  engaged  in  a 
confederacy  ;  an  ally  ;  also,  an  accomplice,  in  a  bad  sense. 

He  found  some  of  his  confederates  in  gaol.  Macaulay. 
2.  [cap.]  Amer.  Hist.  A11  adherent  of  the  Confederate 
States  of  America  or  their  cause. 

COn-led'er-ate  (k#n-fSd'er-at),  v.  t. ;  con-fed'er-at'ed 
(-at/5d) ;  con-fed'er-at'ing  (-at/Tng).  To  unite  in  a  league, 
confederacy,  or  conspiracy  ;  to  ally. 

With  these  the  Piercies  them  confederate.  Daniel. 
con-fed'er-ate,  v.  i.  To  unite  ill  a  league ;  to  join  in  a 
mutual  contract  or  covenant ;  to  band  together. 

By  words  men  .  .  .  covenant  and  confederate  South. 
confederation  (-a'slmn),  n.  [L.  confoederatio  :  cf.  F. 
confederation.]  1.  Act  of  confederating,  or  state  of  being 
confederated  ;  a  league  ;  a  compact  for  mutual  support ;  al¬ 
liance,  particularly  of  princes,  nations,  or  states  ;  formerly, 
also,  in  a  bad  sense,  a  conspiracy. 

This  was  no  less  than  a  political  confederation  of  the  colonies 
of  New  England.  Palfrey. 

2.  The  parties  that  are  confederated,  considered  as  a  unit ; 
a  body  of  confederated  states ;  a  confederacy.  Specif.  : 
Polit.  Science.  A  body  of  independent  states  more  or  less 
permanently  joined  together  for  joint  action  in  matters, 
esp.  in  foreign  affairs,  which  affect  them  in  common. 

3-  [ cap.]  U.  S.  Hist.  With  the,  the  union  formed  in 
1781  by  the  colonies  under  the  Articles  of  Confederation, 
lasting  until  the  formation  of  the  United  States  under  the 
Constitution  in  1789. 

Syn.  —  See  alliance. 

Confederation  of  the  Rhine,  a  confederation  of  German  states 
formed  in  1805  under  the  protection  of  Napoleon.  It  dis¬ 
solved  in  1813. 

con-fed'er-a-tism  (k#n-f6d'er-d-tTz’m),'n.  The  organiza¬ 
tion,  system,  qualities,  or  practice,  characteristic  of  a  con¬ 
federacy  or  confederates. 

The  governmental  organization  of  Germany  has  passed  the 
boundary  line  between  confederatism  and  federalism. 

J.  W.  Burgess. 

COn-fed'er-a-tive  (-a-ti  v),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  confed¬ 
eration  or  confederates. 

con-fed'er-a-tize  (-a-tiz),  v.  t.  To  make  into  a  confederacy. 

The  confederatizing  of  the  empire.  J.  W  Burgess. 
con-fer'  (kdn-ffir'),  v.  t.  ;  con-ferred'  (-fGrd') ;  con-fer'- 
ring.  [L.  confeire  to  bring  together,  contribute,  consult  ; 
con- ferre  to  bear:  cf.  F.  conferer.  See  1st  bear.] 

1.  To  bring  together  ;  to  collect.  Obs. 

2.  To  contribute  ;  to  conduce.  Obs. 

The  closeness  and  compactness  of  the  parts  resting  together 
doth  much  confer  to  the  strength  of  the  union.  Glanvill. 

3.  To  grant  as  a  possession  ;  to  bestow. 

The  public  marks  of  honor  and  reward 
Conferred  upon  me.  Milton. 

4.  To  compare  ;  to  collate.  Obs.  or  Archaic,  exc.  imper¬ 
atively. 

If  we  confer  these  observations  with  others  of  the  like  nature, 
we  may  find  cause  to  rectify  the  general  opinion.  Boyle. 

Confer  a  pn6.sage  in  the  Canticles.  R.  Browning. 

5.  To  consult  or  talk  about ;  to  discuss.  Obs. 

Syn.  —  See  give. 

con  fer',  v.  i.  1.  To  contribute  ;  also,  agree  ;  conform.  Obs. 
2.  To  have  discourse;  to  converse;  to  consult;  to  com¬ 
pare  views;  to  deliberate. 

Festus,  when  he  had  conferred  with  the  council,  answered. 

Acts  xxv.  12. 

Syn.  —  Counsel,  advise,  converse. 

COn  fer-ee'  (kbn'fer-e'),  n.  [Cf.  referee.]  1.  One  con¬ 
ferred  with,  or  taking  part  in  a  conference.  U.  S. 

2  One  upon  whom  something  is  conferred, 
con'fer-ence  (k5n'fer-ens),  n.  [F.  conference.  See  con¬ 
fer.]  1.  Act  of  conferring;  as:  a  A  bringing  together 
or  collecting.  Obs.  b  A  comparing ;  comparison,  as  of 
texts ;  collation.  Obs. 

Helps  and  furtherances  which  .  .  .  the  mutual  conference  of 
all  men’s  collections  and  observations  may  afford.  Hooker. 


cone,  v.  i.  tf  t.  [Cf.  AS.  dnan 

to  gape,  to  break  into  chinks.] 
To  split  open  ;  crack  :  chink  ; 
fissure.  Obs.  or  Dial.  ling. 
cone  and  key.  Old  Law.  A 
misreading  of  cove  and  key . 
See  cove. 

cone  compass.  See  compass, n. 
coned  <  kOnd  >,  r-  a.  1.  Shaped 
like  a  cone  or  segment  of  a  cone. 
2.  Having  a  cone  or  cones, 
cone  delta.  Fhys.  Geog.  =  al- 

LUV1A1.  FAN. 

cone  gamba.  Music.  An  organ 
stop  with  conical  pipes  ending 
in  a  bell. 

ccne'head7  (kOn'hSdO,  n.  Any 


acanthaceous  plant  of  thegenus 
Strobilanthus :  —  from  the  cone- 
shaped  flower  heads  or  spikes, 
co'ne-ine  (ko'nMn  ;  -in),  n. 
Also -in.  Chem.  =  conine. 

I!  co-ne'Jo  (ko-na'ho  ;  189),  n. 
[Sp.,  rabbit,  L.  ennindus.  Cf. 
cony,  coelho.I  The  coelho. 
cone'let,  n.  A  little  cone. 

Con  e-maugh'  (khn'C-mo'),  n. 
[From  the  Conemaugh  River, 
Pennsylvania.]  Geol.  A  major 
subdivision  ot  the  Pennsylva¬ 
nian  system  in  the  eastern  United 
States  ;  the  Lower  Barren  Coal 
Measures.  See  geology,  Chart. 
co-nen'chy-ma  ( kO-nep'kT-md), 


n.  [NL.  ;  Gr.  kiovos  cone  +-en- 
chyma.]  Bot.  Vegetable  tissue 
made  up  of  conical  cells.  Rare. 
cone  seat.  In  old-time  firearms, 
an  iron  piece,  with  a  channel 
connecting  with  the  chamber, 
projecting  on  the  barrel  to  sus¬ 
tain  the  cone.  [See  conifer. I 
cone  tree.  A  coniferous  tree.  | 
cone  valve.  Mech.  A  valve  with 
a  conical  seat. 

cone  wheat.  A  bearded  wheat 
having  a  cone-shaped  spike, 
cone  wheel.  Mach.  A  cone  pul¬ 
ley,  ns  one  used  in  a  cone  gear, 
co'ney  (kd'nl ;  kQn'I),  n.  ;  pi. 


CON EYS  (-nTz).  Var.  of  cony. 
co'ney-chuck^  n.  Wheatear. 

Local,  Eng. 

coney  parsley.  Wild  chervil, 
conf.  Abbi-.  Confectio  (L.,  con¬ 
fection  )(  Pharm.)  ;  conference  ; 
confessor. 

con'fab  (khn'f&b  ;  kfin-fftb'). 
Colloq.  nbbr.  of  confabula¬ 
tion,  CONFABULATE. 

con-fab'u-lar  (k<5n-fttb'fl-ldr), 
a.  Conlabulatory. 
con'fa-lon  (kftn'fa-lfln),  n.  [F. 
See  gonfalon.]  R.  ('.  Ch.  An 
order  of  penitents  established  in 
1264,  which  claimed  Saint  Bona- 
ventura  as  its  founder. 


con  fa-mil 'iar,  a.  [LL.  confa- 
miliarisA  Of  the  same  family. 
Obs. 

con-fat'ed  (khn-fat'rd),  p.  a. 
Fated  with  something  else.  R. 
con-fec'tion-ate,  r.  t.  To  con¬ 
fection.  Obs. 

con'fec-to-ry.  a.  Pert,  to  the 
art  of  making  sweetmeats.  Obs. 
con-fec'tnre,  n.  [LL.  confec- 
turae  sweetmeats.]  A  confec¬ 
tion  ;  a  comfit.  Ohs. 

Con-fed'  (kfln-ffd'),  n.  Short 
for  Confederate  (soldier). 
Colloq.,  U.  S. 

con-fed'er-al,  a.  Of  or  pert,  to 
a  confederation,  esp.  that  of  the 


United  States  under  the  Arti¬ 
cles  of  Confederation, 
con-fed'er-al-ist,  n.  One  be¬ 
longing  to  a  confederation, 
con-fed'er-ance,  n.  [See  con- 
fed  er.]  Confederacy.  Obs. 
con-fed'er-at/er  (k<5n-fed'8r- 
aU?r),  71.  A  confederate, 
con-fed'er-a'tion-lst,  n.  See-iST. 
con-fed'er-a-tiv.  Confedera- 
tive.  Ref.  Sp. 

con-fed'er-a^or,  n.  A  confed¬ 
erate  ;  a  conspirator.  Obs ■  or  R. 
con'feit.  ^  comfit. 
con-ferd'.  Conferred.  Ref.  Sp. 
||  con'fd'rence'  (kdN'fa'rdNs'), 
w.  [F.]  A  lecture. 


ale,  senate,  cilre,  am,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofa  ;  eve,  6 vent,  6nd,  rec«nt,  maker;  Ice,  ill;  old,  obey,  orb,  8dd,  sSft,  connect ;  use,  unite,  urn,  up,  circus,  menu  ; 

U  Foreign  Word.  4*  Obsolete  Variant  of.  4-  combined  with.  =  equals. 


CONFERENCE  MEETING 


4t>y 


tUJNFUiUKAlUK 


C  Act  of  consulting  together  formally;  serious  conversa¬ 
tion  or  discussion  ;  interchange  of  views;  formerly,  con¬ 
versation  or  discourse,  in  general. 

Nor  with  such  free  and  fnendl 
Ab  he  hath  used  o 
d  A  bestowing  ;  bestowal 

2.  A  meeting  for  connill  il  ion.  or  an 

eh.ange  of  opinions ;  sp«  f  :  «  ■  | ng  of  tlu 

ies  °*  a  legislature,  by  their  .  m.inittees,  to  adjust 
dinerences  between  them,  b 
A  stated  meeting  of  pi 
authority  to  take  cognizance  of  eccle 
voluntary  association  of  Congregational  churches  of  a  dis¬ 
trict, ;  the  district  in  wh  dm  i 

conference  meeting  *«  cif., 

an?  pniyerC0,f/ Uyte^  U 

con  fer  en'tlal  (kBn'fer-gn'shai), 
ence  or  a  conference. 


4  Acknowledgment  of  belief;  profession  of  one’s  faith;  I 
specif.,  the  testimony  given  by  a  conies, or,  or  follower,  I 


Relating  to  confer- 

con-f  er'ment  (kfln-fflr'nvn t ).  n.  \  conferring;  con] 
con  fer'ral  (kdn-ffir'dl),  n  C  mfei ment 
con'fer-ru'ml-nate  (k5n  (8-r5VmI-ntt  i  a  [1 .  conferru- 
con'fer-rnlni-nat'ed  (-rSB'ml-nSt'H)  i  minare  to  ce¬ 
ment.  See  fkrruminatk.]  Sol.  Closely  adherent,  as  the 
cotyledons  of  the  horse  i 
Con-fer'va  (k5n-fdr'vd), 

a  kind  of  water  plant.  Cf.  comfrrv.]  1.  [KL  ]  Bot. 
a  Orig.,  a  genus  of  filamentous  cryptogam  ms  plants  in¬ 
cluding  many  species  now  known  to  he  unrelated,  b  \ 
genus  of  chlorophyceous  item  i — a  synonym  of  Tribon 
2.  [/.  c.]  Loosely,  any  filamentous  green  aiga  forming  a 
scum  in  ponds  or  ditches. 

con  fer'void  (-void),  a.  [Con ferry  -j-  -oid. ]  Resembling 
oi  pert,  to  any  confervalike  aiga.  —  n.  kn  ifgaof  this  type, 
con  fess'  (k<5n-fSs'),  v.  t.  ; 

CON-FESS'lNG.  [F.  COJl/fV  ■  fp  ft  , 

Jiteri  to  confess ;  con-  -(-  jate.ri  to 

to  speak.  See  2d  ban,  fa  me.  J  1.  To  make  a. 

ment  or  avowal  of  (an  a 


of  Christ 

With  the  mouth  confession  is  made  unto  salvation.  A*  >m.  x.  10.  ] 
5  What  one  confesses;  esp.,  questionable  or  mo rally  of-  ! 
feu  give  matter  disclosed  in  or  by  confession  ;  as,  .lie  (Jon-  ' 
Jssions  of  St.  Augustine  (cf.  confessor,  n.}  2). 

6.  A  form,  ns  for  use  in  public  worship,  for  the  general  i 
acknowledgment  of  sinfulness. 

7.  A  confession  of  faith. 

3.  A  church  or  body  ol  Christians  ha>ing  a  particular  con¬ 
fession  of  faith  ;  a  communion  Bp.  Mon  thou. 

9.  Eccl  a  The  tomb  of  a  martyr  or  confessor;  —  so  called 
as  commemorating  his  confession  of  Christ,  b  An  altar  j 
built  over  the  tomb,  c  The  crypt  or  shrine,  or  th-  >artoftho 
altar,  ie  which  the  relics  arc  placed,  —  occasionally  a  large 
subterranean  chaj^l  ;  in  this  sense  often  in  the  Latin  | 
form  confessio.  d  The  high  altar  in  a  basilica  which  stood 
directly  over  the  altar  on  the  martyr’s  tomb,  o  The  entire 
building  inclosing  these  two  altars. 

Syn.  —  See  eryiEP. 

Confession  of  Augsburg  -  Augsburg  Confession,  c.  of  faith,  a  i 
formulary  containing  the  articles  of  faith  of  acburch.  (Cf. 
creed.)  The  chief  confessions  are  :  for  the  Roman  Catholic  I 
t-  luircr  ,  the  Canons  and  Decrees  of  the  Council  of  Trent  ! 
(1563) ;  or  the  Eastern  Church,  the  Creed  of  Mogila  1643) ;  . 
for  the  Lutheran  Church  the  Augsburg  Contes,  ion  (1530);  i 
for  the  Reformed  Church,  the  Helvetic  (in  tw  o  forms,  1536,  • 

1. %6), Galluiui  045!)),  Belgic(K>61),  the  Scotch  ,  n  t,>  . ,  forms, 
1.560.  1581),  the  Heidelberg  0563),  the  Canons 
the  Westminster  (1647);  for  the  Anglican 
Thirty-Nine  Articles  (in  tw  o  form*,  1563,  l 

con  fes'sion  al  (kdu-fgsh'Su-dl),  n.  [F. 

1  The  recess,  seat,  or  inclosed  place,  where 
hear  confessions,  often  a  small  structure  fur 
seat  for  the  priest  and  with  a  window  or  apt 
the  penitent  who  is  outside  may  whisper  into  tlv 
ear  without  being  seen  by  him  or  heard  by  others 

2.  Act  or  practice  of  confessing  t< 


;  (1619), 
irch,  the 


tm/essionnal."] 

-■  priest  sits  to 
ashed  with  i 
ture  so  that 
priest’s 


sell  .or  his  circnmAtanoes :  a  feeling  of  self-sufficiency  gucb 
as  leads  to  a  feelint  of  security  ;  self-confidence. 

Hut  re  >(idi  n''~  then  bore  thee  on.  secure 
Either  to  nieet  no  danger,  or  to  find, 

M after  of  «prio»u  trial.  Milton. 

4.  Assurance,  in  a baC  sense ;  overboldness;  presumption. 

Tl.o  intolerable  folly  a;“d  confidence  of  play  ere  putting  in  words 
of  their  own  *  \  Steele. 

5-  That  in  which  faith  '*  put  or  reliance  had 

T  he  Lord  si  “H  he  thy  confulence.  Prow.  iii.  26. 

6.  Relation  or  state  of  tr?’*>1  or  intimacy,  or  the  intercourse 
existing  between  persons  )  ’ bo  confide  in  each  other  ;  as,  I 
tell  you  in  confidence  thaty  not  going. 

7.  A  communication  made  iV  confidence.  Ld.  Chesterfield. 
8  Trustworthiness  ;  reliabif ness ;  as,  a  person  or  man  of 
confidence,  a  confidential  ageV^-  Obs. 

Syn.  \udacity,  effrontery'  impudence,  hnpertiuence, 
presumption.  Confidence,  assurance,  boldness,  hardi¬ 
hood,  H ardiness,  a i*i.o .mb  come . !lto  comparison  as  suggest¬ 
ing  cool  or  unabashed  bearing  *>r  behavior  Confidence, 
hr  here  compared  o^ee  trust),  .may  imply  either  proper 
self-reliance  or  obtrusive  solf-suf.bciency  ;  as,  '  Moneys  in 
possession  or  in  expectation  .  .  give  a  set  to  the  head, 

and  a  confidence  to  the  voice,  and  a  11  assurance  to  the  mar.  ’* 
( Trollope) ;  “  My  wife  begun  to  conAPbtin  to  me  of  Willett’s 
confident  •  in  sitt ing cheek  by  jowl  b  v  us ”  (Pcpys).  Assur¬ 
ance  'see  trust)  is  stronger  than  'c  onfidence;  it  implies 
either  quiet  self-possession  fas,  “  I  tab46  assurance  to  be  the 
faculty  of  possessing  a  man’s  self,  or  r>f  saying  and  doing 
indifferent  things  without  .  .  .  tineas ii  ’  Spectator)  or 

cool  impudence ;  as,  “  [She)  fixed  her  e  yes  on  my  face,  and 
examined  it  with  a  superb  dignitv  of  assurance  that  made 
me  hardly  know  what  I  said”  {Mod,  D'Arblay);  “  i ’m 
astonished  at  the  deliberate  intrepidit  ■>  bis  assurance  *’ 
( Goldsmith ).  Boldness,  as  here  comvj  1  (*««  coubaoe), 

adds  to  assurance  the  implication  of Vl 


a  priest. 

4-u*  i  *T  ""  v - :  e -  •  •**  .  “  *  **»  I  3.  =  CONFESSION,  U. 

soinBthnig  kept  secret  as  against  one's  reputation  or  a  pri-  -  con  Jes'sion-al,  a.  Of.  pertaining  to,  or  of  the 
vate  feeling  or  opinion) :  to  a, -knowledge,  own,  or  admit,  j  a  confession,  esp.  a  coni.  . . th. 


demean 
the  bol' 
hood  a 
nated ,  i 
hard- 


‘  a  strumpet's  to/'*' 
of  shame  le«- 


?n  or  shameless 
k.) ;  cf.“  Brand 
’  ve).  Hardi- 
'•MT'i- 


as  a  crime,  a  fault,  a  debt 

And  there  ••on fees 

Humbly  our  faults,  and  pardo  »  beg. 

I  must  confess  i  was  most  pU  i 

2.  To  make .(one’s  self)  kiuiwp  j  —used  reflex.  Qfu.  Oi 

3.  To  admit  as  true;  t><  MMDt  to  :  knotvledge,  as 

after  a  previous  doubt,  den 

Ab  I  confess  It  need)  n  i 

As  an  nctor  conjessed  w  hout  rival  t  »  .bine.  Goldsmith. 

4.  To  acknowledge  fait 
formally  ;  to  profess  beli  I 

Whosoever,  therefore,  sl\  \] 
confess,  algo,  before  my  Ffttl 
For  tli e  Sadducees  say  that  then  is 
angel,  nor  spirit  ;  luit  the  B 

6.  To  disclose  or  reveal,  ,  - 

to  prove  ;  to  attest ;  to  mantfl  A 
Tall  thriving  trees ' 

6.  Eccl.  a  To  make  kno 

to  tell  or  acknowledge  the  sins  of 

or  to  a  priest  in  order  to  receive  absolution. 

*  If  we  eonfess  our  gins,  he  -  is  our 

gins.  1  John  1. 1). 

b  To  hear  or  receive  such 
confession  to  ;  to  shrive. 

I  have  confess'd  her.  Shak. 

Syn. Admit,  own,  avow  See  bdsi. 

to  confess  judgment.  Law% 
or  is  about  to  become,  d ..  ■  i 
judgment  may  be  entered 
unpaid.  The  judgment  wl- 
with  one  obtained  by  an  action, 
con  fess^,  v.  i.  1.  To  make  oo 

o-  faults,  or  the  state  of 
a  priest ;  also,  of  a  priest,  to  hear  confess; o-i. 

Every  tongue  elu 
2.  To  acknowledge ;  adn 
fessed  to  a  morbid  dread  of  m  lltude. 
con  fess'ant  (k^n-fSs'dnt),  n  [F.  con  ft  or  L  o 

fessans,  p.  pr.]  One  who  c 

con  fess'ed-ly  (-5d-lT),  adv.  By  confession,  admitte 
avowedly. 

con-fes'sion  (  fesh'wn), 


confessional  equality,  equality  before  the  law  of  pe»- 
fessing  different  creeds. 


con  fes'sion  al  isin  (-Tz’m),  n.  The  priiy 
should  have  a  confession  of  faith  ;  de 
to  a  confession  of  faith.  .  , 

con-fes'siou-al-ist,  o.  1.  One  w’ 

2.  A  priest  hearing  confession. 

3.  One  who  t*elieves  in,  oradh 
cif.  [cap.  1,  one  of  a  party  of  i 

con  les'sion-a-ry  (kfln-fgr 

[LL.  confessionarium.]  '•'* 

con-ieB’slon  u  ty,  a.  >rt  Wiymm.,,  in  senw  1. 
auricular  confvssioiK  ^pertaim-ig  to  oonfeseion,  e- 

con  lea  slon  1st,  »•  'iV‘nA’  , 

to  a  certain  conf  Ct  J;  1-One  a-  wrui* 

of  th,.  a  i.yoKur  ession  of  lRitli ;  specif,  loop. ],  an  adherent 
?  One  who  -g  Confession  ;  a  Luthers u.  lip.  Montagu. 

ron-feR'ro  luake6  a  confession. 

Ossor  j.-  ■*  (k4u' ^fSs'er  ,  277  ;  see  note  below),  f()F.  i-on- 
Voufeises*:<w/^Mr»  ^r*  k*  A’  LL.  confessor.']  1  One  who 
charge  at  0,10  acknowledge^  a  fault,  or  the  truth  of  a 


»'C  .. 


Asst.  r» 

f  f ;  well 


Shok. 
strong  be- 


3  ifav 


someone  or 


the  risk  of  suffering ;  one  who  avows  belie 


something,  esp.  in  religion  or  in  Christ  speci! 
ence  of  dam  fe8ses  bin. self  a  follower  of  Christ  in  the  pre 
He  who  o  an<^  en^ure8  persecution  for  his  faith. 
con  res  <  or  ales  for  religion  im  a  martyr  ;  he  who  suffer-  for  it  i 


2  A 


Lath  an 
and  is  at 
nts  ma  ’ 
ns  at  iti 


n. 


[F.  confession ,  L.  conf 


1.  Act  of  confessing ;  ack 
matter  pertaining  to  one's 
obligation,  or  crime;  admission  -t 


Shak.  I 

act  or  lia-  [ 
(lability.  A  i 


statement  open  to  question 

We  would  bring  him  on  to  some  ronfesd 
Of  his  true  state. 

2.  Law.  An  admission  by  a  party  to  whom  an 
bility  is  imputed,  in  relation  to*such  act  or  1 
confession  is  Judicial  when  made 
in  due  course  of  legal  pioceedings  ;  any  ot  ,  .>r‘°  1 

Judicial,  u  bet  her  made  befon  n  ofll  '  '  _ 

A  judicial  confession  determines  the  issue  t»  ’li,j  '  .7 

lates,  except  that  a  conviction  cannot  be  h*  ,  1 
corpus  delicti  be  otherwise  proved.  An »  xt  ; *  •  ’-1  ‘‘f '  ,M 
fession  may  be  explained 
is  admissible  as  evidence 

and  made  without  being  induced  by  thru:  ‘J,  ^ Y‘ 
hope  of  eM'ai>e  i»r  favi»r  ex  ’  <  v  .1 

Cf.  admission;  3.  1  •••'>• 


S.  Eccl  Ackn°wledgment  -  si 

prescribed  form  in  public  worship  ;  spec 


closing  sins  or  faults  to  a  priest  or  i  ini  ' 

rainentai  absolution.  Auricular  coufes  '  ’ 

part  of  the  sacrament  of  penance  in  t  .non  ,  ",  1  '  " 


Church,  and  is  also  voluntarily  pracl 


'^lie  Roman  Catholi 

municants  of  the  churches  of  the  Ai 
In  the  Lutheran  Church  the.  praciiro 
ouni/ed,  but  as  purely  v<  1 
authority  only  to  nqieat  tl 
Auricular  conf  anion,  ...  or  Hie  pri'  at  "*■  186  '  j }-  ' 
of  Bins  to  a  priest  for . bt  [  special 


conference  room.  Eccl.  A  room  H)tn.jd>-  ( 

lor  conference  and  prayer,  and 

tor  tbr  | «  m  - 1  <  >  r '  -  If--  lormal  u<t  ■' 

dresses.  U.  S.  i  con  .or  ceoua  nun*  ),  a 

conferm.  +  confirm,  conform.  !  Hot  <  va* 


•il>8olution. 


^  wb°  hears  the  confessions  of  others 
to  0  8ran^  ^bem  absolution.  The  atateu 

0A  confessor  are  not  privileged  communicati 
n^/mmon  la'\ . 

*  The  historical  accentuation  con{fessor ,  as  in  Shake- 
^speare (who  uses  both)  and  in  later  English  poets,  has  now 
been  mostly  superseded,  in  both  senses,  by  th  ?  iater  o  - 

fes'sor. 

the  Con-fei'sor  (the  historical  accentuation  con 'feasor  is  pr t 
ferred  by  some  for  this  cognomen :  see  n<>:c  under  con¬ 
fessor,  u .),  Edward  III.,  king  (1042-66  of  Saxon  England  , 

—  a  surname  first  bestowed  upon  him  in  aim  LI  issued  by 
Pope  Alexander  III.,  who  canonized  him  in  1161. 

II  con-fet'ti  (k6u-f6t't$)l  ».  pi.  ;  sing,  -fetto  i  to).  [It.  Cf 
comfit.]  Bonbons;  sweetmeats;  confections;  also,  plas¬ 
ter  or  paper  imitations  of,  or  substitutes  for,  bonbons,  often 
used  by  ‘-amival  revelers,  at  weddings,  etc. 
as  of  a  |  con  fi-dant',  n.  ma&c.,  con  ii  dante',  n.  fem.  (kbiFfl-dint/  ; 
k5n'fT-d&nt/).  [F  confident ,  confidnitc ,  formerly  also 
fidant,  confidante.  See  confide;  cf.  confident  ]  One  to 
whom  secrets,  as  of  love  affairs,  are  confided  or  intrusted 
a  confidential  or  bosom  friend. 

My  conjidant  and  friend  : 

As  such  I  keep  no  secret  from  your  sight.  I >ry7»r». 

con-firtc'  (k0n-fid')t  v.  i. ;  con-fid'ed  (-fid'fid) ;  con  fid'ing 
(-fld'Yug).  [L.  confides- e, ;  con-  -f-  fidcre  to  trust.  See  faith  ; 
cf.  affiance.]  To  put  or  have  faith  (in),  to  repose  or  have 
confidence  ;  to  trust ;  —  usually  followed  by  in. 
in  thy  protection  I  con, 

Judge  before  friendship-,  then  confide,  till  death.  Young.- 
con  fide',  t>.  /.  1.  To  tell  or  impart  confidentially 
2.  To  intrust ;  to  give  in  charge  ;  to  commit  —  w 
Congress  may  .  .  .  confide  to  the  Circuit  Court  jurir-, 
all  off  cnees  against  the  United  States. 

Syn.  —  See  commit. 

ccn  fl-donco  (k5n'fT-d?m>),  n.  [L.  co 
in,  self-confidence :  cf.  F.  confidence  ; 
ing,  trusting,  or  putting  faith  in  ;  trus 

—  now  commonly  followed  by  in. 

Confidence  is  a  plant  of  slow  growth  in  an  uged  bosom. 

Ld.  Chatham. 

\  cheerful  confidence  in  the  mercy  of  God.  Macauhnt- 

2.  State  of  feeling  sure  ;  assurance  ;  certitude;  —  usually 
with  of;  as,  great  confidence  of  success. 

3.  State  of  mind  characterized  by  one’s  reliance  on  him- 


to. 
n  of 
lory. 


fidentia  firm  trust 
I.  Act  of  confiri- 
:  reliance  ;  belief  ; 


•y.tn  am;  gfticlr  ns  lu  I'd  life 

Vs  I  an.  -  Anfitfmt  snu  kind  to  th»*e. 
beyond  doubt ;  having  coulideuce  or  i 
1  assured  :  sure. 

I  a  ii  confide 71/  that  very  much  may  be  done.  Boyle. 
ig  self-reliance  ;  bold;  undaunted. 

Vs  confident  as  is  the  falcon’s  flight 
Against  a  bird, do  I  with  Mowbray  fight.  Shak. 

4  Having  m  excess  of  assurance  ;  bold  to  a  fault ;  dog- 
h  heal;  impudent;  presumptuous. 

The  fool  rageth  and  is  confident*  Prov.  xiv.  Id 
6.  •  riving  occasion  for  confidence  ;  trustworthy.  Obs. 

I  lie  cause  was  more  confident  than  the  event  was  prosperous. 

Jer.  Taylor. 

6.  Confldenl  :U.  Obs  >  except  as  applied  in  Scots  Jaw  to  a 
person  sta i  ling  in  such  intimate  and  confidential  relations 
t<  l»e  l.i  •  Jv  t«.»  know  the  st\te  of  one  r  .iaine* a  affairs, 
-s  a  partner,  a  factor,  a  servant,  or  other  dependent.  A 
con \p>  mice  by  ai.  insolvent  to  such  a  :  •  rson  may  be  set 
aside  unless  full  consideration  is  proved. 

Syn.  -  See  hopeful,  sure. 

con  •  dent,  n.  A  ;  rson  in  whom  one  confides  ;  a  confidant, 
co-  ?cn'tlAl  (kbn'fl-dfn'hhal),  a.  1.  Communicated  in 
cun'  -nee;  of  the  nature  oi  confidence;  secret.  “  Con- 
fid  ei.fi id  message?.”  Burke. 

2  i  -ating  close  intimacy  or  the  communication  in  con- 
fiden  v  of  private  matters  ;  inclined  to  such,  communica¬ 
tion  as  he  spoke  with  a  confidential  tone;  she  became 
very  confidential. 

?*  Enjoying,  or  treated  with,  confidence;  trusted  in; 
trustworthy  ;  os.  a  confidential  servant  or  clerk. 
onfidentUl  comti;  nicatlon..  Low.  See  privileged  comm-u- 
u*N.  c  creditors,  i  hose  whose  claims  arise  from  oon- 
ti-lenf  -1  debts.  —  c.  debts,  debts  incurred  for  money  bor¬ 
rowed  on  the  strength  of  personal  confidence,  and  regard 
ed  as  having  a  claim  to  be  paid  before  other  debts, 
con  fl-den  ti-al'l  ty  (  hT-fil'T-tl  ;  -ehdl'i-tT),  n  Quality 
or  state  of  being  confidential. 

con'li-dcnt-ly  (k^/ T-d?nt-lT),  ndv.  With  corfidence; 
with  strong assuran*  ;  positively  ;  boldly;  unhesitatingly. 
COn-fid'ing  (k»/ii-ild'  Ii.y  i,  p.  a.  1.  That  confides ;  trustful; 
unsuspicious. 

2.  Trustworthy ;  reliable.  Obs. 

—  con-ttd'lng-ly,  adv.  -  -  con  fid'lng-neBS  n. 
cor  llg'urate  (k^n-llg'fir-at),  V.  t.  .  L.  configuratus ,  p.  p. 
of  corifigurai  r  to  form  from  or  after  See  figure  ;  cf.  con- 
pigi  re.]  1  To  fashion;  to  shape;  to  give  a  configuration  to. 

2.  Astro!.  To  associate  in  a  configuration.- 

con  fig 'nr  ate,  t.  To  Like  shape  ;  to  assume  a  structur¬ 
ally  liarnioTiious  form.  Obs.  Jordan. 

ccm-fl^or  ate  (-at),  a.  [L.  configuratus ,  p.  p.]  Astral. 
Associated  in  configuration. 

con-fig- u  ra'tJoxi  (-fl-ra'sHin',  n.  L.  configuratio :  cf.  F. 
configuration . 1  1.  Relative  disposition  of  parts ;  the  form 
or  shape  which  this  produces  ;  figure  :  contour. 

It  tut*  variety  of  configurations  [of  the  mouth]  .  .  .  which 
c i v cr  h  r  i  ami  origin  to  the  w  eral  vowels.  Jot.  Harris. 

2-  Aslrid.  Relative  position  or  aspect  of  the  planets. 

They  [.v-trologeral  undertook  .  .  .  to  determine  the  course  of  e 
man  s  eh*  meter  and  life  from  the  con figurat ion  of  the  stars  at  the 
moment  al  h  ie  birth.  I V hewed. 

3.  Astra-  An  asterism  or  groupof  stars. 


conferme.  f  confirm. 
confermemen t.  con ki  r m  m  k nt 
con-fer'ra-ble  (kdn-fffr'd-b’l), 
a.  See  -able. 
conferre.  +  confer. 
con'fer-ree^  (kbn'fCr-e').  Vnr 
of  conferee.  [fere., 

con-fer'rer.  n.  One  who  con- 
Con'fer  va'ce  *  (khn/fPr-va'8(t 


on  f  c-rvoid. 
-va'lesikfin'fSr 
[NL  ' 
fll 


see  Com 
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Con  M 

n.  pt. 

Syn.  r  I  . 

c  ATi.f  rivi 

Conftfr'V0UB  (kBn-fffr' 
con-fbiiCJPi?- 
con  fes-e1  LoufJJ ’/f 

t7e),  ;a'Ti-ue  (kon^f 

[LL.]  On  wj10  receives  confes- 


)hs. 
'rT- 
nn  (A). 


sions;  esp.,  :i  f.itber  eonfepsor. 
con-fea'sa  ry.  n.  [LL.  covfies- 
sarius.]  Oh s.  1.  A  confessarms. 
2.  A  confeHsaflh  [confession.  |  j 
•_  .m-fess'er.  x  Ore  who  mak .-si 
con  feas'lng  BF/m.  V  vb.  n.  of 
confess.- cot-fesa'inff-ly.  adv. 

1  ||  con; fee  slon'naire'  (kftN'f¥- 
yc  nar'  i,  incorrectly,  con  fes'- 
aio /nalre,.  ■».  (F.  conff-ssionnaire, 

'•  a  ]  A  person  confessed  by  a 
priest. 

cor-feB'sion-a'lt-an,  u.  One  who 
believes  in  confes*iouali*m.  — 


a.  Of  or  pc 
cor  ferf'*oi 
con- fas 'so 
1 1-  "'I.':" 
or  mvolvi. 
avowal  ti: 
in  which 


i  toconfessionalisin. 
ship,  u.  See -sin  i*. 
y  i  kon-f?s'rt-rI),  n. 
Pertaining  to 
a  confession,  or 
m/essorp  actions, 
un  affirmation  of  a 


right  is  made, 
con-fest'.  con  fest'ly.  Vara,  of 

CONFESSED^  CONFES>EDLV. 
con'fet.  ttOMFiT. 
confeter.  r  1  ONFEDKR. 
con-feth/'er,  eoni'ethoracie.etc  *]• 
CON KK  1>E II,  CONFEDERACY,  etc 


con-fi'citD*.  (k^n-fTsh' -nt),  a. 
;  L.  confident.)  Performing  ;  of¬ 
ficiating.  Oh*,  if  H.—n.  An 
officiating  priest.  5r  It. 

con/fi-3en  cy.  n.  1.  Confidence  ; 
trust ;  re’  iance.  Oks. 

2.  Assurance.  Obs.  or  ft. 

3.  Confidential  association  ;  in 

■imaev.  Harr.  Hronnivq . 

con  fi-don/tlai-ly,  adv.  of  con¬ 
fidential.  See-r.v. 

con  fl  den'tltd  ness.n.See-NEss. 
con'fi  den^tl-a-ry  ( kbn-  ff-dPn'- 
shl-fl-rl),  n. ,-  pi.  ries  (-riz). 


Eccl.  Law.  Either  party  to  a 
confidence. 

coa'fi  dent-nesa.  n  See  -ness. 
con-fld'er  (k^n-fld'^r),  «.  One 
who  confides. 

confider&ns  f  c onfrdrrancX. 
confiderat.  *  confederate. 

con-fl'do  et  con'qnl  ea'co. 
f  1--1  I  t>  iiMt  and  am  at  re.-L 
co r.  fig'u-ra-tive  (k«^n  frg'ff-rt- 
tTv),  a.  Pert,  to  configuration, 
con-ftg'u-ra.  tor (-rS'tfr), n.  (See 
conpjguratk.]  Asti'ol.  A  magi¬ 
cian,  or  astroieger. 


food,  foot ;  out,  oil ;  cha^ ,  go  ,  siu , ^  thin;  nahyre,  verdure  (260) ;  K  eh  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144) ;  boN ;  yet :  zli  •=  x  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to §§  in  Guide. 

Full  explanations  of  Abbreviations,  Signs,  etc.,  Immediately  precede  the  Vocabulary. 
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CONFORANEOUS 


4.  Geom.  A  ruled  surface,  or  skew,  viewed  as  the  locus  of 
all  linear  rays  common  to  three  complexes.  Pliicker. 
6.  Chem.  The  structure  of  chemical'compounds,  esp.  with 
reference  to  the  space  relations  of  t)/,e  atoms  in  molecules. 
Syn.  —  See  form. 

con-tig'ure  (kdn-fTg'ur),  v.  t. ;  cojMiq'ured  (-urd) ;  con- 
fig'ub-ing.  [L.  configurare:  cf.  F.  configurer.  See  con¬ 
figurate.]  1.  To  shape  according  to  some  model ;  to 
make  like  in  form  or  fashion,  flare. 

Man  is  spirit,  a  nature  co  (J figured  to  God.  II.  Bushnell. 
2.  To  arrange  or  dispose  in  a ce,  rtaiu  form,  figure,  or  shape; 
to  give  a  configuration  to  ;  fig  ;,  to  shape.  Rare. 
eon-fine'  (ktfn-fin'),  v.  i.;  -fine  ,/  (.find');  -fin'ing  (-fin'Tng). 
[F.  conflner.]  To  liave  a  Common  boundary;  to  border; 
to  lie  contiguous  ;  — follows^  by  on,  with,  or  to.  Rare. 
Betwixt  heaven  and  earth  i^nd  skies  there  stands  a  place 
Confining  on  all  three.  1  Dri/den. 

COn-flne',  y.  t.  [F .  confinfa-  to  border  upon,  restrain  within 
conjinare.f  See  confine.  ».]  1  Obs.  a  T 


limits ;  cf.  It. 
border  on  or 
bani&h. 

2.  To  restx  a 
to  shut  up  i 
inclose  ;  to  .ce 


Ket 

He  is  to  cc 
slavery  of  ri; 

3.  To  re8tr; 
indoors,  or 
attack  of  rl  e .  i  u? 

4.  Tobin,  o 
6.  To  \  .  .  t 
SyiU  -  •  ui 
circui  is  i  .be 
to  t# tor.fip  . 


fy 


rect,  frequently  by  examination  or  scrutiny ;  to  authenti¬ 
cate  is  to  confirm  as  genuine  or  entitled  to  credit ;  as,  to 
substantiate  a  charge  or  allegation  by  adducing  proof,  to 
substantiate  a  claim  by  evidence ;  to  verify  a  reference, 
a  statement,  an  account ;  to  authenticate  a  document,  a 
portrait;  “They  .  .  .  ask  me  whether  you  visit  Weston 
this  autumn.  I  answer,  yes,  and  I  charge  you  ...  to  au¬ 
thenticate  my  information  ”  ( Cowper ).  See  ratify. 

con-firm'  (ktfn-ffirm'),  v.  i.  Scots  Law.  To  obtain  confirma¬ 
tion  of  one’s  right  to  administer  property  of  a  decedent’s 
estate. 

con^ir-mand'  (kbn'fer-mSnd'h  n.  [L.  confirmandus  fit 
to  be  confirmed.]  Eccl.  A  candidate  for  confirmation. 

COlUlir-ma'tion  (-ma'shfin),  n.  [F.  confirmation,  L.  con¬ 
firmation  1.  Act  of  confirming  or  strengthening  ;  act  of 
establishing,  ratifying,  or  sanctioning  ;  as,  the  confirmation 
of  an  appointment  or  election,  or  of  a  person  in  a  position. 

Their  blood  is  shed 

In  confirmation  of  *bc  r.ch’  V  <  •'  1  er. 

Ji  «  itom  xi mi  or  vt^i5*yt.on  :  ie  report  lacked 


i  i» 

pri 4 


- 


ter  rict ;  to  limit;  to  bound: 

1 0  1  ■ .  or  keep  in  restraint ;  to 
o  •  *.  ure  ;  to  keep  in  place, 
b  not  nature's  hand 
>■  on  fined !  let  order  die  !  Slink. 

n  the  compass  of  numbers  and  the 
Dryden. 

u  going  out;  to  compel  to  ftay 
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4.  Place  of  confinement ;  irusio'oui a  prisd‘v.'» 

Confines,  wards,  and  dungeons  Stud. 

Syn.  —  See  bound. 

con  line! ess  [ktfn-fin'lSs  ,  kbn'fln-),  a.  Unlimited;  bound¬ 
less.  Rare.  Shak. 

con  flne'ment  (-m?nt),  n.  [Cf.  F.  confinement.]  1.  Act 
of  confining,  or  state  of  being  confined  ;  restraint  within 
limits:  imprisonment:  any  restraint  of  liberty  ;  restriction. 

The  mind  hate?  restraint,  and  id  opt  to  fancy  itself  .nder  con- 
finemeui  when  the  sight  is  pent  up.  ‘  A  tdison. 

2.  Restraint  within  doors  by  sickness,  esn.  tha»  am  ud  by 
childbirth  :  lying-ir  accouchement, 
con'fin  er  (fcoi/fm-er .  Wn-fti't  t  -lb,  l  vv ho 


^  •  I  -  'c.  . .  the  cuiinues ;  an  inhabitant. 

con-fin'i-ty  (ktfn-fTn'T-tT),  w.  [Cf.  F.  confinitS.]  Com¬ 
munity  of  limits  ;  contiguity.  Rare.  Bailey. 

con  firm'  (ktfn-lfinn'),  v.  t. ;  con-firmed'  (-ffirmd') ;  con¬ 
firming.  [ME.  confermen ,  confimien ,  OF.  confermer,  F. 
confirmer ,  fr.  L.  confirmarc  ;  con -  -{-  firm are  to  make  firm, 
tr.  firmus  firm.  See  firm.]  1  To  make  firm  or  firmer; 
to  establish;  to  strengthen,  as  in  a  habit,  or  spiritually,  or, 
formerly,  physically;  to  settle;  to  render  inveterate,  as  a 
disease  ;  as,  health  is  confirmed  by  exercise.  “  Confirm 
the  feeble  knees.”  Is.  xxxv.  3. 

Almighty  God  .  .  .  confirm  and  strengthen  you  in  all  goodness. 

Bk.  of  Com.  Prayer. 

2.  To  render  valid  by  formal  assent ;  to  complete  by  a 
necessary  sanction  ;  to  ratify;  also,  to  ratify  or  validate  the 
appointment,  presentation,  or  the  like,  of  (a  person)  to  an 
office,  power,  etc. ;  as,  to  confirm  the  appointment  of  an 
official;  the  Senate  confirms  a  treaty. 

Confirm  the  crown  to  me  and  to  mine  heirs.  Shak. 

3.  Eccl.  To  administer  the  rite  of  confirmation  to. 

Those  which  are  thus  confirmed  are  thereby  supposed  to  be  fit 

for  admission  to  the  sacrament.  Hammond . 

4.  To  strengthen  or  fortify  in  a  judgment,  purpose,  etc. 

Confirmed ,  then,  I  resolve 

Adam  shall  share  with  me  in  bliss  or  woe.  Milton. 
o.  To  give  new  assurance  of  the  truth  of;  to  render  cer¬ 
tain;  to  verify  ;  to  corroborate;  as,  to  confirm  a  rumor. 

These  likelihoods  confirm  her  flight.  Shak. 

6.  To  assert  or  maintain  (that).  Obs. 

7.  To  make  certain  ;  to  assure;  convince.  Obs.  B.Jonson. 
8-  Scots  Law.  a  To  ratify  the  right  of  (a  person)  to  take 
and  administer,  as  executor  or  administrator,  property  of 
a  deceased  person,  b  To  vest  or  obtain  title  as  executor 
or  administrator  to  (property  of  a  deceased  person). 

®yn-  —  Establish,  strengthen,  sustain,  make  good,  ratify, 
attest,  seal.  —  Confirm,  corroborate,  substantiate,  veri¬ 
fy,  authenticate.  To  confirm,  is  to  give  certainty,  fre¬ 
quently  to  that  which  has  been  regarded  as  doubtful ;  as, 
to  confirm  a  rumor,  a  suspicion;  “It  was  expectation 
exquisitely  gratified,  superabundantly  confirmed ”  (II. 
James).  Corroborate  (see  etym.)  suggests  particularly 
the  strengthening  of  one  statement  or  piece  of  evidence 
b.y  another ;  as,  the  bystanders  corroborated  his  story; 

Havmg  considered  the  evidence  given  by  the  plays 
themselves,  ,  .  .  let  us  now  inquire  what  corroboration  can 
be  gained  from  other  testimony  ”  (Johnson).  To  substan¬ 
tiate  is  to  establish  or  make  good  as  fact  or  reality ;  to 
^VERiFY_i8_to  ascertain  or  establish  as  true  or  (esp.)  ascor- 
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con-fin'a-ble  (k^n-fTn'a-h’l ),  a. 

See  -able.  Also  con-fine'a-ble. 
confine,  a.  [OF.  confiuA  Adja¬ 
cent;  neighboring.  Obs.  Burton. 
confined'  (k<5n-fTnd'),  p.  a. 
of  confine.  —  c  on-fin'ed-1  y 
(-fln'ed-ll),  ad v.  —  con-fln'ed- 
nesB,  n. 

con-fin'er  (  fTn'5r),  n.  One 
that  confines.  Rare. 
confines,  n.  pi.  [L.  confinis  a 
neighbor.]  Neighbors.  Obs. 
con-firm'.  ^  conform. 


c  on-fir  m'a-bl.  Confirmable. 

Ref.  Sp. 

con  firm' a  ble,  a.  See  -able. 
con-firm'ance,  n.  Confirmation. 

Obs. 

P  con/fix-ma'ti-o  car- ta  'rum  or 
char-ta'rum  (kbn^gr-ma'shT-fl 
kar-ta'rflm).  [LL.,  confirmation 
of  the  writimrs,  charters.]  The 
statute  2.5  Edw.  I.  (1297),  by 
which  Magna  Charta  was  di¬ 
rected  to  be  allowed  as  the  com¬ 
mon  law,  and  all  judgments  con¬ 


duce 
Having 

received  the  rite  of  confirmation,  e  Formally  ratih 
Syn.  — See  inveterate. 

confirmed  letter  of  credit.  Com.  See  letter  of  credit,  j 
—  con-firm'ed  ly  (kdn-fflr'm5d-lT),  adv.  —  con-firm'e^ 
ness.  n. 

con  flr-mee'  (kbn'fer-me'),  n.  [F.  confirm 6,  p.  p.  of  con¬ 
firmer.]  One  to  whom  anything  is  confirmed, 
con-ttrm'er  (ktfn-ffir'mer),  n.  One  that  confirms.  Shak. 
con'firm-or'  (k5n'fer-m6r' ;  k(5n-f(lr'mer),  n.  Law.  He 
who  makes  a  confirmation  of  title  to  another, 
con'fis-cate  (k5n'fTs-kat ;  kbn-fTs'-),  a.  [L.  confiscatus , 
p.  p.  of  confiscat  e  to  confiscate,  prop.,  to  lay  up  in  a  chest ; 
con-  -\-fiscus  basket,  purse,  treasury.  Cf.  fiscal.]  1.  Seized 
and  appropriated  by  the  government  to  public  use ;  for¬ 
feited. 

2.  Deprived  of  property  by  confiscation, 
con'fis-cate  (kbn'fTs-kat ;  k5n-fTs'- ;  277  :  see  -ate),  i*.  t.  ; 

con'fis-cat/ed  (-kaUgd);  con'fis-cat'ing  (-kat'Tng).  1.  To 
seize  as  forfeited  to  the  public  treasury  ;  to  appropriate  to 
the  public  use. 

It  was  judged  that  he  should  be  banished  and  his  whole  estate 
confiscated  and  seized.  Bacon. 

2  To  cause  (a  person)  to  forfeit  property  to  the  state.  Obs. 

3.  To  seize  by  or  as  if  by  public  authority  ;  —  a  loose  use  ; 
as,  the  police  confiscated  the  liquor  found  on  the  premises. 

con^is-ca'tlon  (kon'fTs-ka'shthi),  n.  [L.  confiscatio :  cf. 
F.  confiscation.]  Act  of  confiscating,  or  state  of  being 
confiscated  ;  properly,  the  taking  or  seizure  of  private  prop¬ 
erty  to  the  public  use  as  being  forfeited. 

The  whole  doctrine  of  confiscation  [of  an  enemy’s  propertvl  is 
built  upon  the  foundation  that  it  is  an  instrument  of  coercion. 

..  .  „  v  „  ,  .  ,  11  W ’atlace,  MOfi. 

con-lis'ca-to-ry  (ktfn-fis'kd-to-rT),  a.  Effecting,  or  of  the 
nature  of,  confiscation ;  characterized  by  confiscations. 

“  Confiscatory  and  exterminatory  periods.”  Burke. 

I!  con-fi'te-or  (kSn-fTt'e-Sr),  n.  [L.,  I  confess.  See  con- 
FEhi.]  R.  C.  Ch.  A  form  of  prayer  in  which  public  con¬ 
fession  of  sins  is  made  ;  —  from  its  opening  word  in  Latin, 
con'fi-ture  (kbn'fT-^ur),  rt.  [F.  See  comfiture.]  A  prep¬ 
aration,  as  of  drugs  or  of  preserved  fruit ;  a  confection  ;  a 
preserve  ;  also,  act  or  process  of  preserving,  as  fruit.  Obs. 
con  fix'  (kffn-fTks'),  r.  t.  ;  con-fixed'  (-flkst') ;  con-fix'- 


ino.  [L.  covfixus,  p.  p.  of  configere  to  fasten  together.] 
To  fix  ;  to  fasten.  Rare.  Shak. 

con  fla'grant  (ktfn-fla'grant),  a.  [L.  confiagrans ,  p.  pr.  of 
coiifiagrare  ;  con-  -f  fiagrare  to  blaze.  See  flagrant.] 
Burning;  blazing.  “* The  confiagrant  mass.”  Milton. 
con'fla-grate  (kbn'fla-grat),  v.  i.  <1*  t.;  -grat'ed  (-grat'gd) ; 
-grat'ing  (-grat'Tng).  [L.  confiagratus ,  p.  p.  of  confla¬ 
grate  to  burn.]  To  burst  into,  or  set  on,  fire  ;  to  flame  ; 
to  blaze;  to  burn.  Carlyle. 

con  fla  gra'tion  (-gra'shtai),  v.  [L.  confiagratio :  cf.  F. 
conflagration.]  1.  Consumption  by  fire.  Obs.  or  R. 

2.  A  fire,  esp.  one  extending  to  many  objects,  or  over  a 
large  space  ;  a  large  and  destructive  fire. 

Till  one  wide  conflagration  swallows  all.  Pope. 

3.  Inflammation  ;  fever.  Obs. 

con-flate'  (kdn-flat'),  V.  t. ;  con-flat'ed  (-flat'Sd) ;  con- 
FLA'r'iNG  (-flat'Tng).  [L.  conflatus ,  p.  p.  of  conflare  to 
blow  together ;  con-  -f- flare  to  blow.]  X.  To  blow  together; 
to  bring  together  ;  to  collect;  to  fuse  together;  to  join  or 
weld  ;  to  consolidate.  Now  Rare. 

The  States-General,  created  and  conflated  by  the  passionate 
effort  of  the  whole  nation.  t  Carlyle. 

2.  To  combine  (two  readings  of  a  text)  into  a  composite 
whole ;  to  produce  (a  composite  reading  or  text)  in  this  way. 
con-flate',  a.  Blown  together  ;  brought  together ;  as¬ 
sembled,  blended,  or  consolidated  in  one,  as  a  text  formed 
by  the  combination  of  variant  readings, 
con-fla'tion  (-fla'slmn),  n.  [L.  conflatio.]  Act  or  process 
of  conflating  ;  also,  the  thing  thus  formed,  as  a  text  com¬ 
bining  variant  readings.  Bacon. 

con  flict'  (ktfn-fltkt'),  v.  i. ;  con-flict'ed  ;  con-flict'ing. 
[L.  conflicius,  p.  p.  of  confligere  to  conflict  (cf.  conflictare) ; 
con-  -j-  fligere  to  strike.  Cf.  afflict.]  1.  To  maintain  a 
conflict ;  to  contend  ;  to  engage  in  strife  or  opposition ;  to 
struggle  ;  to  fight ;  to  strive. 

A  man  would  be  content  to  .  .  .  conflict  with  great  difficulties, 
in  hopes  of  a  mighty  reward.  Abp.  Tillotson. 

2.  To  meet  in  collision  ;  to  clash  ;  to  be  in  opposition  or  at 
variance  ;  to  be  contradictory  or  incompatible. 

The  laws  of  the  United  States  and  of  tlie  individual  States 
may,  in  some  cases,  confiict  with  each  other.  Wheaton. 

Syn.  — Fight,  contend,  contest,  combat,  strive,  battle. 
COll'flict  (kbn'flTkt),  n.  [L.  conflicius  a  striking  together, 
fr.  confligere,  -flictum,  to  strike  together,  to  fight :  cf.  F. 
conflit,  formerly  also  conflict.  See  conflict,  v .]  1.  A 

strife  for  the  mastery  ;  hostile  contest  or  encounter  ;  a 
fight;  a  battle;  esp.,  a  prolonged  contest;  struggle;  fighting. 

An  irrepressible  confiict  between  opposing  and  enduring  forcec. 

W.  It.  Seward, 

2.  Competition  or  opposing  action  of  incompatibles  ;  an¬ 
tagonism,  as  of  divergent  interests,  ideas,  or  acts. 

Confiict  .  .  .  comprehends  all  kinds  of  intellectual  hesitation, 
and  it  is  the  psychological  counterpart  of  logical  contradiction. 
Wherever  there  is  any  kind  ol  felt  inconsistency,  there  is  a  psy¬ 
chical  confiict.  G.  F.  Stout. 

3.  A  striking  or  dashing  together;  collision;  violent 
meeting  ;  as,  a  confiict  of  elements  or  waves. 

Syn.  —  Collision,  struggle,  combat,  strife,  contention, 
battle,  fight,  encounter.  See  contest. 

conflict  of  laws.  Law,  opposition  or  conflict  between  the 
laws  of  different  states  or  jurisdictions  as  respects  the 
rights  of  the  same  individual ;  hence,  the  branch  of  juris¬ 
prudence  whicii  treats  of  the  adjustment  of  such  opposi¬ 
tion,  which  justice  often  requires. 

The  group  of  topics  is  undoubtedly  hard  to  name.  Of  the  old 
names,  “  the  conflict  of  laws  ”  is  probably  the  best,  “  private  in¬ 
ternational  law  ”  is  indubitably  the  worst.  “The  application  of 
foreign  law  ”  or  “  the  extraterritorial  recognition  of  rights  ”  may 
be  suggested  as  at  any  rate  not  misleading.  T.  E.  Holland. 

con  llict'ing,  p.  a.  Being  in  conflict,  collision,  or  opposi¬ 
tion  ;  contending  ;  contradictory  ;  incompatible. 

Torn  with  sundry  conflicting  passions.  Bp.  Hurd. 
con-flic'tlon  (ktfn-flTk'shtln),  ?i.  [L.  cotiflic/io.]  Act  of 
conflicting,  or  state  of  being  in  conflict. 

Occasionally  a  confiiction  of  antiquity  and  modernness  i6  to  be 
noticed  in  the  Latin  text.  Atlantic  Monthly. 

con-fllc'tive  (-tiv),  a.  Tending  to  conflict  ;  conflicting, 
con-flow'  (k^n-flo'),  v.  i.  \_con-  +  flow  :  cf.  confluent.] 
To  flow  together,  as  a  river  or  people.  Rai'e. 

.  on'flu-ence  (kbn'floo-cns ;  243),  n.  [L.  confluentia.] 
Act  of  flowing  together  ;  the  meeting  or  junction  of 
o  or  more  streams  ;  the  place  of  meeting. 

New  York  stood  at  the  confluence  of  two  rivers.  Bancroft. 

2  ^The  stream  or  body  formed  by  the  junction  of  two  or 

more'  8treams  5  a  combined  flood.  Milton. 

3  Ac  °*  running:  flocking,  or  coming  together,  or  of 
meeting  and  crowdin£>  in  a  place  ;  a  meeting  or  mingling 
so  as  to  ^et>lenflefl  or  interspersed  with  each  other  ;  hence, 
a  crowd  ;  a  concour8e  ;  a  large  assemblage  ;  a  multitude. 

Ynn  this  confluence,  this  great  flood  6f  visitors.  Shak. 
i  ou  The  confluence  .  .  .  of  all  true  joys.  Boyle. 

4  Phon  &  Etym.  The  assimilation,  often  due  to  confu¬ 

sion  of  th’  f*  written  or  spoken  form  of  a  word  to  that  of  an¬ 
other  olde'r  or  l>etter-known  'vor<l  ;  a8i  crowd,  a  violin, 
formerly  c  v°uih  ’  burden ,  formerly  burthen  (through  the 
influence  of  a  refrain).  Cf.  polk  etymology.  Skeat. 

rnn'fli,  nnt  i  ™t)’  a-  LL.  confluents ,  -entis,  p.  pr.  of  eon- 
fluere,  fl„L'm;.,con-  +  A.uere  t0  See  fluent.] 

’l  Flowine  ,Sether;  meeting  or  coming  together  ;  com- 
hinimr  to  form  one  ;  running  into,  or  united  in,  a  combined 
whole,  as  by  b.  ?ln8  blended,  interspersed,  or  united  by  an 
imner  -entihle  t  'unctlon  ;  as,  co? fluent  streams, 
impel  Lepume  hoie  ocen„.9  c0„j)ue„t  woterB  swell.  Prior. 

9  <*nccif  •  Mfii  I'  Running  or  run  together,  or  uniting,  as 
pimples  or  pusti  ^  als.0’  characterized  by  such  pimples 
or  nustules  •  as  ,  ^fluent  smallpox. 

con'flu  ent  ’  n  ’  L'  confluens  '  a.  F.  confluent.]  1.  A 
cmi fliience  or  plac  e  of  c0!lflue?ce  of  streams,  etc.  Obs. 

2  A  confluent  str  "  lm  ;  lor°„se|y-  aTn  affl,mnt  or  tributary, 
con'flux  (kSn'flQkf.  ’  [From  L,.  confluxum,  p  p.  See 
confluent.]  Flop  ■'  together  ;  confluence.  “The  co?,- 

fluz  of  meeting  sap; -  nneourBe  Qf  ^  whol#  e  Claridon. 

con-fo'cal  (k5„  f5'k,  Matt?.  Having  the  same  foci, 


A  . 

tw : 


trary  to  it  were  declared  void. 

con-fijm'a-to-ri-ly,  adv.  of  con¬ 
firmatory.  See -ly. 
con-flrmd'.  Confirmed.  Ref.  Sp. 
con-firm'lng,  p.  a.  from'  con¬ 
firm.  —  con-firm'lng-ly,  adv. 
con-firm'i-ty,  n.  Obs.  1.  Hu¬ 
morous  for  infirmity.  Shak. 
2.  Corrupt,  of  conformity. 
con-firm'ment,  n.  [OF.  confer- 
mewent. ]  Confirmation.  Obs. 
con-fis'ca^bl.  Confiscable.  R.  S. 
con-fis'ca-ble  (kdn-fls'ka-b’l), 


a.  Liable  to  confiscation. 

confis-cat'a-ble  (kOn^s-kat'd- 
b  1),  a.  Confiscable, 
con'fis-ca  tor,  n.  [L.,  a  treasur¬ 
er.]  One  who  confiscates, 
con-fisk',  v.  t.  [F.  contisquerA 
I  o  confiscate.  Obs. 
con'fit.  Comfit,  [served.  06.4.1 
confite,  a.  [See  comfit. 1  Pre- 
con'fl-tant  (-fY-tent),  n.  [L. 
ennfitens.  p.  pr.)  A  confessant. 
con-fix  ure.  n.  Act  of  fastening: 
attachment.  Obs. 


'fla-gra- 

nflagra- 

hp. 

i  who 


con'fla-gra-tive  (k5n‘, 
tYv),  a.  Producing  col 
tion  :  given  to  burning  v 
con'fla-gra  tor,  n.  Oni  ry 
sets  on  fire  ;  an  incendia,  ti'nir'rd- 
con-flag'ra-to-ry  (kon-  fe 
t6-rY),  a.  Inflammatory.  n  _ 
con-flat'ed  (-flut'fd),  ~ 

CONFLATE.  „  rrnn 

con'flect  (kBn'flSkt),  a.-j 

L.  fiectere  to  beraMJnf  thp 
tered  together  ;  -  s-  ct^ 
hairs  on  certain  inse 


con-flict'o  ry,  a.  Conflictive.  R. 
con-fluc'tlon.  n.  [See  conflu¬ 
ent  ;  cf.  FLUXION.]  Confluence. 
Obs.  B.  Jon >'?n. 

con-fluc'tu-ate,  ?•.  t.  [See  con-  ; 
fluctuate.]  To  flow  together. 
Obs.  [ent.  See-LY.J 

con'flu-ent-ly,  adv.  of  conflu-| 
con-flux'l-ble.  a.  Obs.  tf  R.  In¬ 
clined  or  liable  to  flow  or  run  to¬ 
gether.  —  con-fluxl-bil'i-ty,  con- 
Cux'i-ble-neBs.  n. 
con/fo-ra'ne-ous  (kOn'fC-ra'nC- 


ale,  senate,  efire,  ftm,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofa  ;  eve,  3 vent,  find,  recent,  maker;  ice,  111;  old,  ftbey,  orb,  6dd,  s&ft,  cdnnect  ’  use>  "“t6-  *P.  circus,  menuP 
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real  or  imaginary ;  —  said  of  conics,  and  of  conicoids  whose 
principal  sections  are  confocal  conics, 
con  form'  (k#n-form'),  a.  [L.  conformis  ;  con-  -f-  forma 
form  :  cf.  F.  conformed  Of  the  same  form ;  similar  in 
import ;  consistent ;  harmonious  ;  conformable.  Thos.  Usk. 

Care  must  be  taken  that  the  interpretation  be  every  way  con¬ 
form  to  the  analogy  of  faith.  Bp.  hull. 

conform  representation,  Geom .,  in  general,  the  representa¬ 
tion  of  one  surface  on  another  by  an  isogonal  transforma¬ 
tion  ;  —  called  also  conform  map  projection,  and  sometimes 
conformal  representation. 

con  form',  v.  t.  ;  con-formed'  (-formd') ;  con-form'ing. 
[F.  conformer ,  L.  conformare ,  -formatum  ;  con -  -j-  for- 
mare  to  form,  forma  form.  See  form.]  To  shape  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with ;  to  make  like  ;  to  bring  into  harmony  or 
agreement,  as  with  the  law  or  with  the  customs  of  society  ; 
to  harmonize  ;  to  adapt ;  —  usually  with  to  or  unto. 

Demand  of  them  wherefore  they  conform  not  themselves  unto 
the  order  of  the  church.  hooker. 

Even  the  poets  are  contented  with  a  civil  and  conformed  man¬ 
ner  of  living.  Emerson. 

Syn.  —  Agree, correspond, harmonize,  suit,  fit;  reconcile, 
settle,  compose. —  Conform,  comply,  adapt,  adjust,  ac¬ 
commodate  agree  in  the  idea  of  bringing  or  coming  into 
correspondence.  To  conform  (to)  is  to  bring  into  harmony 
or  accordance  with  something,  usually  a  pattern,  ex¬ 
ample,  or  principle ;  as,  to  conform  one's  life  to  certain 
laws  of  conduct ;  “The  author  has  conformed  himself  to 
the  example  of  Homer  and  the  precept  of  Horace  ”  (John¬ 
son).  To  comply  (with)  is  confined,  in  modern  usage,  to 
acquiescence  in  or  fulfillment  of  wishes,  requests,  regula¬ 
tions,  arrangements,  and  the  like ;  as,  “  Think  not  my 
judgment  leads  me  to  comply  with  laws  unjust  ”  (Dryden) ; 

“  I  cannot  comply  with  her  kind  invitation  ”  ( Cowper) ; 

“  He  came  to  solicit  the  same  service  .  .  .  and  I  reluc¬ 
tantly  compl ied  ”  (id.).  To  adapt  (to)  is  to  fit  or  suit  to 
something  ;  it  implies  (esp.)  modification  to  meet  new  con¬ 
ditions,  frequently  with  tne  added  suggestion  of  pliability 
or  address ;  as,  “  ’T  is  a  busy  world,  and  well  adapted  to 
those  who  love  to  bustle  in  it”  (  Walpole) ;  to  adapt  one’s 
self  to  a  new  environment.  Adjust  (to)  implies  close 
and  exact  conformity  or  correspondence,  esp.  such  as  ex¬ 
ists  between  the  parts  of  a  mechanism  ;  it  suggests  less  of 
flexibility  or  tact,  more  of  ingenuity  or  calculation,  than 
adapt ;  as,  to  adjust  (cf .  to  adapt)  means  to  ends,  one’s  self 
to  one’s  surroundings ;  “  Every  nerve  and  muscle  in  Rosa¬ 
mond  was  adjusted  to  the  consciousness  that  she  was  being 
looked  at  ”  ( G.  Eliot).  Accommodate  (to)  implies,  rather 
more  than  adjust ,  a  somewhat  marked  variance  or  dis¬ 
crepancy  between  the  objects  brought  into  (often  merely 
superficial)  agreement  or  harmony  ;  as,  “  Ask  a  portrait 
painter  to  describe  his  agonies  in  accommodating  .  .  .faces 
...  to  the  principles  of  his  art”  (Byron)',  “  I  think  you 
have  translated  Tacitus  very  justly  .  .  .  and  accommn-  | 
dated  his  thoughts  to  the  turn  and  genius  of  our  language  ”  j 
(Gray)',  to  accommodate  (cf.  to  adjust)  differences.  See 
AOREE,  CORRESPOND. 

con  form',  v.  i.  1.  To  be  in  accord  or  harmony  ;  to  com¬ 
ply;  to  be  obedient;  to  submit;  to  become  of  the  same 
form  ;  to  be  conformable  ;  —  with  to  or  with. 

A  rule  to  which  experience  must  conform.  Whewell. 
2-  Eng.  To  comply  with  the  usages  of  the  Established 
Church;  to  be  a  conformist. 

About  two  thousand  ministers  whose  consciences  did  not  suf¬ 
fer  them  to  conform  were  driven  from  their  benefices  in  a  day. 

Macaulay. 

COB  form'a-ble  (-fbr'md-b’l),  a.  1.  Corresponding  in  form, 
character,  opinions,  social  conventions,  etc.  ;  similar  ;  like; 
consistent ;  proper  or  suitable  ;  harmonious  ;  adapted  ;  — 
usually  followed  by  to. 

The  fragments  of  Sappho  give  us  a  taste  of  her  way  of  writing 
perfectly  conformable  with  that  character.  Addison. 

Conformable  to  Scripture  as  well  as  to  philosophy.  Whewell. 

To  make  matters  somewhat  conformable  for  the  old  knight. 

Scott. 

The  most  cosmopolitan  and  conformable  individuals  in  the 
world.  W.  C .  Brownell. 

2.  Giving  compliance  or  obedience;  ready  to  follow  direc¬ 
tions  ;  submissive ;  compliant. 

I  have  been  to  you  a  true  and  humble  wife, 

At  all  times  to  your  will  conformable.  .Shak. 

3.  Specif.,  Eng.,  conforming  to  the  usages  of  the  Estab¬ 
lished  Church,  esp.  as  prescribed  by  the  Acts  of  Uniformity. 

4.  Geol.  Parallel  (or  nearly  so)  and  continuous;  —  said  of 
strata  formed  by  uninterrupted  deposition  under  the  same 
general  conditions.  Cf.  unconformity. 

—  con-form  a  bil'i  ty  (-bTl'T-tT),  con-form'a-ble-ness,  n. 

—  con-form'a-bly,  adv. 

con  form'al  (k(5n-f6r'ra&l),  a.  Math.  Conserving  the  size 
of  all  angles,  and  therefore  the  shape  of  every  elementary 
triangle ;  —  said  of  a  depiction  of  one  surface  on  another, 
con  form'ance  (-mans),  v.  Act  of  conforming  ;  conformity, 
con-form'ant  (-mant),  a.  Conforming;  conformable.  Rare. 
conformation  (kSn'fSr-ma'shim),  n.  [L.  con format io : 
cf.  F.  conformation.]  1.  Act  of  conforming;  act  of  pro¬ 
ducing  conformity ;  adaptation. 

The  conformation  of  our  hearts  and  lives  to  the  duties  of  true 
religion  and  morality.  A  Halts. 

2.  Formation  or  fashioning  of  anything  by  the  symmetrical 
arrangement  of  its  parts  ;  shaping. 

3.  State  of  being  conformed;  agreement ;  hence,  structure, 
as  depending  on  the  arrangement  of  parts;  form  ;  arrange¬ 
ment.  “  A  certain  conformation  of  the  sentences.”  Lou  th. 

A  structure  and  conformation  of  the  earth.  Woodward. 
Syn.  —  See  form. 

con'for  ma  tor  (kon'for-ma'ter),  n.  [L.,  a  framer.]  An 
apparatus  for  taking  the  conformation  of  anything,  as  of 
the  head  for  fitting  a  hat,  or,  in  craniometry,  finding  the 
largest  horizontal  area  of  the  head. 

con-form '1st  (k#n-f6r'mTst),  n.  One  who  conforms  ;  esp., 
Eng.,  one  who  conforms  to  the  Established  Church,  as 
disting,  from  a  dissenter  or  nonconformist. 

A  cheerful  conformist  to  your  judgment.  Jer.  Taylor. 
con  form'i  ty  (-mT-tl),  n. ;  pi.  -ties  (-tTz).  [Cf.  F.  con¬ 
formity .]  1.  Correspondence  in  form,  manner,  or  char- 


acter  ;  resemblance  ;  harmony  ;  agreement ;  congruity  ; 
—  followed  by  to,  with ,  or  between. 

By  our  conformity  to  God.  Tdlotson. 

The  end  of  all  religion  is  but  to  draw  us  to  a  conformity  with 
God.  Dr.  h.  More. 

A  confonnlty  between  the  mental  taste  and  the  sensitive  taste. 

Addison. 

2.  Action,  or  an  act,  of  conforming  to  something  estab¬ 
lished,  as  law  or  fashion  ;  compliance  ;  acquiescence. 

Her  well-bred  conformities.  G.  Eliot. 

3.  Specif.,  religious  or  ecclesiastical  compliance;  esp., 
Eng.,  compliance  with  Established  Church  usages. 

4.  Geol.  Continuity  of  strata  in  contact ;  conformability. 
con  found'  (k<5n-found'),  v.  t. ;  con-found'ed  ;  con-found'- 

ing.  [F.  confondre,  fr.  L.  confundere,  -fusum,  to  pour  to¬ 
gether  ;  con- funder e  to  pour.  See  fuse  to  melt;  cf. 
Confuse.]  1.  To  bring  to  ruin  or  naught ;  to  overthrow' ; 
de.eat;  discomfit;  rout;  spoil;  corrupt.  Obs.  or  Archaic. 

One  man’s  lust  these  many  lives  confounds.  Shak. 

2.  To  waste  ;  to  spend.  Obs. 

IIow  couldst  thou  in  a  mile  confound  an  hour  ?  Shak 

3.  To  bring  to  perdition ;  to  damn ; — used  in  the  imperative 
as  a  mild  or  euphemistic  imprecation  ;  as,  Confound  you  ! 

Confounded  be  your  strife  !  Shak. 

4.  To  put  to  shame  or  confusion  ;  to  abash  ;  to  shame. 

They  trusted  in  thee  and  were  not  confounded.  Bs.  xxii  5. 

5.  To  defeat  in  argument ;  to  confute.  Archaic.  Carton. 

Saul  .  .  .  confounded  the  Jews  which  dwelt  at  Damascus,  prov¬ 
ing  that  this  is  Very  Christ.  Acts  ix.  T2. 

6.  To  throw  into  confusion  or  disorder  ;  to  contuse  ;  to 
perplex  ;  to  strike  with  amazement ;  to  dismay. 

So  snake  the  Son  of  God,  and  Satan  6tood 
A  while  as  mute,  confounded  what  to  say.  Milton. 
Let  us  go  down,  and  there  confound  their  language.  Gen.  xi.  7. 
7  To  mingle  and  blend,  so  that  different  elements  cannot 
be  distinguished  ;  to  confuse. 

They  wno  strip  not  ideas  from  the  marks  men  use  lor  them,  but 
confound  them  with  words,  must  have  endless  dispute.  Locke. 
8-  To  mix  indiscriminately  in  the  mind  ;  to  mistake  for  an¬ 
other  ;  to  identify  falsely  ;  to  confuse. 

They  (the  tinkers]  were  generally  vagrants  and  pilferers,  and 
were  often  confounded  with  the  gypsies.  Macaulay. 

Syn.  —  Mix,  intermingle;  bewilder,  baffle;  astonish, 
amaze,  astound,  dumfound.  See  embarrass. 
con-lound'ed,  p.  a.  1.  Confused;  disordered;  abashed;  dis¬ 
comfited  ;  perplexed.  “  Confounded  Chaos  roared.”  Milton. 

A  cloudy  and  confounded  philosopher.  Cud  worth. 
2.  Damned  ;  cursed  ;  blessed  ;  —  generally  used  by  way  of 
a  mild  imprecation  or  as  an  intensive. 

Those  dear  confounded  creatures,  women.  Addison. 
He  was  a  most  confounded  tory.  Swift. 

con  found'ed  ly,  adv.  Extremely  ;  odiously  ;  detestably. 
“  Confoundedly  sick.”  *  Goldsmith. 

con  fra-ter'nal  (kbn'frd-tfir'nal),  a.  Of,  pertaining  to,  or 
I  becoming  to,  confreres  ;  imbued  with  the  fraternal  spirit, 
con  fra-ter'ni  ty  (-nl-tT),  n. ;  pi.  -ties  (-tTz).  [LL.  con- 
fratemitas:  cf.  F.  confralemite.  See  fraternity.]  1.  A 
society  or  body  of  men  united  for  some  purpose,  esp.  for 
some  special  religious  or  charitable  service,  or  in  some  pro¬ 
fession  ;  a  brotherhood. 

2.  Fraternal  union  or  communion.  Robertson. 

con-fraVer-ni-za'iionOion-frSt'er-nT-za'sh&n;  -ni-za'slmn), 
n.  Fraternization  together  ;  recognition  as  a  brother, 
con'frerc'  (kSN'fiSr' ;  kon-),  n.  [F.  confrere  ;  cf.  friar.] 
A  fellow  member  of  a  brotherhood  or  society  ;  a  colleague. 
Obs.  or  R.,  except  as  French,  con'frfere'  (kSN'frSr'). 
con  front'  (kdn-frunt'),  v.  t.  ;  con-front'ed  ;  con-front'- 
ing.  [F.  confronter  to  confront,  border  on,  LL.  confron- 
tare  ;  L.  con-  -f-  frons  the  forehead  or  front.  See  front.] 

1.  To  stand  facing  or  in  front  of ;  to  face,  esp.  to  face  hos- 
tilely  ;  to  oppose  with  firmness ;  to  stand  against. 

lie  spoke  and  then  confronts  the  bull.  Dryden. 
Tt  was  impossible  at  onee  to  con  front  the  might  of  France  and 
to  trample  on  the  liberties  of  England.  Macaulay. 

2.  To  put  or  bring  face  to  face  ;  to  cause  to  face  or  meet ; 
as,  to  confront  one  with  the  proofs  of  his  wrongdoing. 

3.  To  set  in  opposition  for  examination  or  comparison  ;  to 
put  in  contrast ;  to  compare. 

When  I  confront  a  medal  with  a  verse,  I  only  show  you  the 
same  design  executed  by  different  hands.  Aildison. 

con  front',  n.  Act  or  state  of  confronting  or  faciug  ;  an 
affront.  Obs. 

con  front'al  (kdn-frun'tdl),  n.  Act  of  confronting.  Rare. 
confron-ta'tion  (kbn'frun-ta'sh&n),  n.  [LL.  confrontatio.] 
Act  of  confronting.  II.  Swinburne. 

con  front'ment  (k<5n-frunt'm?nt),  n.  1.  Act  of  confront¬ 
ing  ;  state  of  being  face  to  face  ;  opposition. 

2.  Face  ;  aspect.'  Obs. 

Con-fu'cian  (kdn-fu'slian),  a.  Of  or  relating  to  Confucius, 
the  great  Chinese  philosopher  and  teacher,  or  his  teaching 
or  followers.  —  n.  A  Confucianist. 

Con-fu'cian-lsm  (-Tz’m),  n.  The  principles  of  morality 
taught  by  Confucius  and  his  disciples,  forming  the  basis 
of  the  Chinese  jurisprudence  and  education.  It  is  based 
upon  ancestor  worship,  teaching  that  the  source  of  all  true 
devotion  and  morality  is  filial  piety,  which  enjoins  vener¬ 
ation  of  the  authors  of  one’s  family  as  the  genii  ol  its  per¬ 
petuity  and  welfare. 

Con-fu'cian  ist,  71.  A  follower  of  Confucianism, 
con-fuse'  (ktfn-fuz'),  v.  t. ;  con-fused'  (-fuzd');  con-fus'- 
ing  (-fuz'Tng).  [F.  con fus  confused ,  L.  confusus,  p.  p.  of 
confundere.  See  confound.]  1.  To  bring  to  ruin  or 
naught;  to  discomfit ;  rout;  confound.  Obs. 

2.  To  perplex  ;  to  disconcert  ;  to  abash  ;  to  put  to  shame; 
to  cause  to  lose  self-possession  ;  to  confound. 

Nor  thou  with  shadowed  hint  confuse 
A  life  that  leads  melodious  days  Tennyson. 

Confused  and  sadly  she  at  length  replied.  Pope. 

3.  To  throw  into  disorder  ;  to  mix  or  blend  so  that  things 
cannot  be  distinguished  ;  to  jumble  together ;  to  mix  in¬ 
discriminately  in  the  mind  ;  to  mistake  for  another ;  to 
confound  ;  to  render  indistinct  or  obscure  ;  as,  to  conf  use 


accounts;  to  confuse  one’s  vision;  he  has  confused  the 
two  authors  of  the  same  name. 

A  universal  hubbub  wild 

Of  stunning  sounds  and  voices  all  confused.  Milton. 
Syn.  —  Abash,  disorder,  disarrange, disconcert, confound, 
obscure,  distract.  See  embarrass. 

con-fuse'  (kdn-fuz'),  v.  i.  To  become  confused  ;  also,  to  fail 
to  discriminate  ;  to  make  a  false  identification.  Rare. 
confused'  (-luzd'),  p.  a.  Perplexed;  disconcerted;  min¬ 
gled  so  as  to  be  indistinguishable  ;  disordered.  —  con-fus'- 
ed-ly  (-fuz'gd-lT ;  -fuzd'lT),  adv.  —  con-fus'ed-ness,  n. 
con  tu'sion  (kdn-lu'zhwn),  n.  [F.  confusion,  L.  covfusio .] 

1.  Overthrow;  defeat;  discomfiture;  ruin.  Obs.  or  R. 

Ruin  seize  thee,  ruthless  king, 

Confusion  on  thy  banners  wait.  Gray. 

With  ruin  upon  ruin,  rout  on  rout, 

Confusion  worse  confounded.  Milton. 

2.  One  that  confuses,  or  ruins  ;  a  confounder.  Obs. 

3.  Discomfiture  of  mind  ;  state  of  being  disconcerted  ;  loss 
of  self-possession  ;  perturbation  ;  embarrassment. 

Contusion  dwelt  in  every  face 

And  fear  in  every  heart.  Spectator. 

4.  A  confusing  or  throw  ing  into  disorder ;  as,  the  con fusion 
of  tongues  at  the  tower  of  Babel,  called  specif,  the  Confusion. 

5.  State  of  being  confused,  or  disordered  ;  disorder,  as  of 
ideas,  persons,  or  things ;  tumult ;  commotion  ;  also,  rarely, 
a  confused  collection  ;  a  clutter. 

Moody  heggnrB  starving  for  a  time 
Of  pellmell  liuvoc  and  confusion.  Shak. 

6.  Act  of  mixing  or  blending,  or  state  of  being  mixed  or 
blended,  so  that  the  elements  cannot  be  distinguished  or  so 
as  to  produce  indistinctness  or  error;  the  mistaking  of  one 
for  another ;  failure  to  discriminate  ;  false  identification  ; 
as,  the  confusion  of  knowledge  with  wisdom. 

One  altogether  ;  not  by  confusion  of  substance;  hut  by  unity 
of  person.  Bk.  of  Com.  Prayer  (Ch.  of  Eng.), 

7.  Law.  a  A  merging  of  two  rights  in  one,  or  of  twro  ap¬ 
parently  or  really  antagonistic  interests  in  one.  b  The 
intermixture  of  the  goods  of  two  or  more  persons,  so  that 
their  respective  portions  can  no  longer  be  distinguished. 

At  the  common  law,  in  case  of  willful  confusion  the 
entire  mass  became  the  property  of  the  innocent  party;  but 
there  is  now  a  tendency  to  apply  the  rule  of  the  Civil  law, 
and  make  both  parties  tenants  in  common,  or  allow  to  the 
innocent  party  a  recompense  for  his  share.  Cf .  accession. 
Syn.  —  Derangement,  disarray,  jumble;  commotion,  agi¬ 
tation,  tumult,  turmoil ;  bewilderment,  embarrassment, 
abashment.  —  Confusion,  disorder,  chaos.  Confusion 
(see  embarrass)  suggests  such  mixing  or  mingling  as  ob¬ 
literates  clear  demarcation  or  distinction  ;  disorder  im¬ 
plies  lack,  more  frequently  disturbance  or  breach,  of  due 
order  or  arrangement;  as,  his  desk  was  in  confusion  (i.  e., 
with  objects  jumbled  together),  in  disorder  (i.  e.,  with  ob¬ 
jects  deranged  or  thrown  out  of  place);  mental  confusion 
(indistinctness  or  obscurity),  mental  disorder  (derange¬ 
ment  of  functions);  the  confusion,  as  the  angry  crowd 
surged  toward  the  gates,  quickly  became  positive  disorder. 
Chaos  suggests  absolute  or  hopeless  confusion;  as,  “A 
work  where  nothing ’s  just  or  fit;  one  glaring  chaos  and 
wild  heap  of  wit  ”  (Pope) ;  “  The  Essays  of  Montaigne,  .  .  . 
a  chaos  indeed,  but  a  chaos  swarming  with  germs  of  evolu¬ 
tion  ”  (Lowell).  See  anarchy. 

con  fu  ta'tion  (kbn'ffi-ta'slmn),  n.  [L.  confuiatio :  cf.  F. 
confutation .]  1.  Act  or  process  of  confuting  ;  refutation. 

“  For  the  edification  of  some  and  the  confutation  of 
others.”  Sir  T.  Elyot. 

2.  That  which  confutes,  as  an  argument.  Gibbon. 

COn-fut'a-tive  (k#n-fut'd-tiv),  a.  Adapted,  designed,  or 
tending  to  confute.  Bp.  Warburton . 

con  fute'  (ktfn-fut'),  v.  t.  ;  -fut'ed  (-fut'Sd) ;  -fut'ing  (-fut'- 
Tng).  [L.  confutare  to  check  (a  boiling  liquid),  to  repress, 
confute  ;  con — |-  a  root  seen  in  futis  a  water  vessel,  prob. 
akin  to  fund  ere  to  pour  :  cf.  F.  confuter.  Cf.  confound.] 

1.  To  overwhelm  by  argument ;  to  refute  conclusively  ;  to 
prove  or  show  to  be  false  or  defective ;  to  overcome ;  to 
silence,  as  by  argument  or  by  physical  force  ;  to  disprove. 

Satan  stood  .  .  .  confuted  and  convinced 

Of  his  weak  arguing  and  fallacious  drift.  Milton. 

2.  To  bring  to  naught ;  to  confound.  Mrs.  Browning. 
Syn.  —  Refute,  set  aside,  overthrow.  See  deny. 

||  con'gd'  (koN-'zha' ;  E.  kbn'je  ;  formerly  entirely  Angli¬ 
cized,  but  now  generally  treated  as  French),  n.  ;  pi.  F.  con¬ 
ges.  Also,  as  Anglicized,  con'gee.  [F.,  leave,  permission, 
OF.  congiS,  fr.  L.  cornmeatus  a  going  back  and  forth,  a  leave 
of  absence,  furlough,  fr.  commeare ,  - meatum ,  to  go  and 
come  ;  com -  -f-  meare  to  go.  Cf.  permeate.]  1.  Author¬ 
itative  or  formal  permission  to  depart ;  passport.  Obs. 

I  have  not  yet  received  my  conge.  Jeferson. 

2.  Act  of  taking  leave  ceremoniously  ;  parting  ceremon}'; 
formal  farewell ;  leave  ;  adieu. 

They  courteous  conge  took,  and  forth  together  yode.  Spenser. 

3.  A  bow  or  courtesy,  as  the  customary  civility  on  any 
occasion,  orig.  on  taking  leave. 

The  captain  salutes  you  with  conge  profound.  Swift. 

4.  [Only  inform  congd.]  Unceremonious  dismissal ;  dis¬ 
charge. 

Should  she  pay  off  old  Briggs  and  give  her  her  conge t  Thackeray. 

5.  Permission  or  leave  in  general.  Caxton. 

6.  Arch.  A  molding  of  concave,  quarter- round  profile, 
tangent  to  a  vertical  surface  and  followed  by  a  fillet  paral¬ 
lel  to  that  surface.  See  molding,  Illust.  The  apophyge  is 
a  conge  applied  to  a  shaft. 

con'gM  d^’Gire'  (kfiN'zha'  da/ler'),  Anglo-F.,  congd  d’eslire 
[F., leave  to  choose],  Eccl.,  the  sovereign’s  license  or  per¬ 
mission  to  a  dean  and  chapter  to  choose  a  bishop,  or  for¬ 
merly  also  to  a  monastic  body  to  choose  an  abbot,  the 
person,  since  Henry  VIII. ’s  assumption  of  the  right  by 
statute  (25  Hen.  VIII.,  c.  20, 1534),  being  nominated  in  at¬ 
tached  letters  missive  ;  hence,  sometimesj  incorrectly,  the 
nomination  itself.  —  c.  d’em/por/ter'  (daN'por'ta'),  Law, 
leave  to  have  an  imparlance. 

con-geal'  (kdn-jel'),  v.  t. ;  con-gealed'  (-jeld';  formerly 
also  kbn'jeld) ;  con-geal'ing.  [F.  congeler,  L.  congelare, 


tfs),  a.  [L.  conforaneusA  Of  the 
same  court  or  market  place.  R. 
con-form'a-ble,  adv.  Conform¬ 
ably.  Obs. 

con-form'ate,  a.  (L.  ronforma- 
tus,  p.  p.]  Having  the  same 
form.  Rare. 

II  con-for  ma  teur'  (k/Jn-ffir'md- 
tfir').  n.  [F.l  A  conformator. 
con-formd'.  Conformed.  R.  Sp. 
con-form'er,  n.  One  who  con¬ 
forms  ;  esp.,  a  conformist, 
con  form '1- tan,  n.  A  conform¬ 
ist.  Obs. 

con-form'l-tant,  a.  Conforming. 
Obs.  —  n.  A  conformist.  Obs. 

con-form'ly,  adv.  Conform¬ 


ably.  Ohs.  [f  comfort,  etc.) 

con' fort,  con  for-ta'tion.  etc.  | 
conforture.  *1*  comforter. 
conforture,  n.  Assistance  ;  sup- 

(l  con  for'za(ki*>n  fdrt'sa).  [It.] 


ic.  With  force, 
found' a-ble,  a.  See  -  able. 
found'ed,  adv.  Confound- 
[ Rare .  I 

found'ed-nes8,n.  See -ness.  | 
found'er,  n.  One  who  con- 
ids. 

found'ing.  p.  a.  from  con¬ 
s'  i». —  con-found'ing  ly, 
ourme.  conform. 
tract'  (k<5n-fr&kt'),  a.  [L. 


confractus.]  Broken  in  pieces. 

Obs. 

con-frac'tion  (-frftk'shim),  n. 
(L.  corfractio  a  breach.]  Break¬ 
ing  in  pieces  or  crushing.  Obs. 
co^fra-gose'  (kfin'fra-gos'),  a. 
[L.  confragosus .]  Broken  ;  un¬ 
even.  Obs. 

con-fralr'y  (kdn-frar'T),  w.  [OF. 
confrarie ,  F.  confr 6r\  e.]  A 
confraternity.  Obs. 
con  fra'ter.  n.  [LL.]  A  mem¬ 
ber  of  a  confraternity.  Obs. 
con-frl'ar.  =  confrere.  Rare. 
con  fri  ca'tion  (kSn^rT-k  a'- 
shwn),  n.  [L.  confricatio,  fr. 
confricare  to  rub  vigorously.]  A 


rubbing  together  ;  friction.  Obs. 
con-frier'.  +  confrere. 
con  fron't^  (kttn-frttn'tii  ;  F. 
pron.  kdN/fr6N/ta'),  a.  [F.]  her. 
=  affrontA.  [fronts.] 

con-front'er,  n.  One  that  con-| 
con-frunt'.  Confront.  Ref.  Sp. 
confunde.  ^confound. 

II  con  fuo'co  (kon  fwfi'ko).  [It.] 
Music.  With  fire  ;  impetuously. 
5  con  fu'ri-a  (fdo'rl-a).  [It.] 
With  fury. 

confus.  confuse,  a.  [F.]  Con¬ 
fused.  Obs.  —  n.  Confusion.  Obs. 
con-fus'a-ble  ( krtn-fQz'd-b’l),  a. 
Capable  of  being  confused. — 
con-fua  a-bil'l  ty  (-bll'T-tl),  n. 


con-fu8e'ly,  adv.  Confusedly. 

Obs. 

con-fus'ing  (ktfn-fOz'Yng),  p. 
pr.,  p.  a.,  Sr  rh.  n.  of  confuse.  — 
con-fua'ing-ly,  adv. 
con-fu'sion-al.a.  Characterized 
by.  or  pertaining  to,  confusion, 
con-fu'aive,  a.  Confusing.  Obs. 
—  con-fu'eive-ly,  adv.  Obs. 
con-fut'a-ble  (k«5n-l'Qt'd-b’l),  a. 
See  -able. 

con-fut'ant (-dnt).n.  [L .crnifn- 
tavs,  p.  pr.]  A  confuter.  Obs. 
con'fu-ta  tor  (kOn'ffl-ta'tSr),  n. 
[L.]  =  CONFUTER. 

confute',  con-fute'ment,  n. 

Confutation.  Obs. 


con-fut'er ( krtn-f Qt'?r),  n.  One 

who  confutes. 

Cong.,  or  cong.  Abbr.  Congress; 
Congressional  ;  congregation  ; 
Congregational  ;  Congregation- 
fllist ;  Congregationist  ;  con- 
gius  (L.,  gallon), 
con-gau'dence,  n.  [L.  congau- 
dere  to  rejoice  with  one.]  Mu¬ 
tual  rejoicing  ;  congratulation. 
Obs. 

conge.  Var.  of  conge. 
conge,  n.  fF.l  A  congius.  Obs. 
con  gd'  ( kn\  zha'),  v  t. ;  con'- 
GEDx(-zhad');  con'ge'ino.  To 
congee.  Rare. 

con'ge-a-ble  (kCn'jP-d-b’l),  a. 
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-gela turn  ;  con -  -}-  gelare  to  freeze,  gelu,  frost.  See  gelid.] 

1.  To  change  from  a  fluid  to  a  solid  state  by  cold  ;  to  freeze. 

A  vapory  deluge  lies  to  snow  congealed.  Thomson. 

2.  To  affect  as  if  by  freezing  ;  to  make  solid  or  viscid  or 
like  jelly  ;  to  curdle  ;  coagulate. 

As  if  with  horror  to  congeal  his  blood.  Stirling. 
con  geal'  (ktfn-jel'),  v.  i.  To  become  congealed  ;  to  grow 
hard,  stiff,  or  thick,  from  cold  or  other  causes  ;  to  become 
solid  or  viscid  ;  to  freeze  ;  coagulate ;  curdle. 

Lest  zeal,  now  melted  .  .  .  , 

Cool  and  congeal  again  to  what  it  was.  Shak. 

con  geal'ment  (k<5n-jel'm2nt),  n.  1.  Act  or  process  of 
congealing,  or  state  of  being  congealed  ;  congelation. 

2.  That  which  is  formed  by  congelation  ;  a  clot. 

Wash  the  congealrm  nt  from  your  wounds.  Shak. 

con-gee'  (k5n-je'),  v.  t. ;  con-geed'  (-jed') ;  con-gee'ing. 
[OF.  congier ,  congeer ,  fr.  congie ,  F,.  conge.  See  conge,  //.] 
Obs.  1.  To  give  permission  to  depart ;  dismiss.  Chaucer. 
2.  To  grant  authoritative  permission  to  ;  to  license.  Trevino.. 
con  gee',  v.  i.  To  take  leave  with  the  customary  civilities; 
to  make  a  congt* ;  to  bow  or  courtesy.  Archaic. 

I  have  congeed  with  the  duke.  Shak. 

COn'gee  (kfin'jfc),  n.  Leave  to  depart ;  departure  ;  —  an 
Anglicized  form  of  oonge. 

con  ge-la'tion  (kfin'je-la'shun),  n.  [F.  congelation,  L.  con- 
gelatio.]  1.  Act  or  process  of  congealing,  as  by  abstrac¬ 
tion  of  heat,  freezing,  crystallization,  formation  of  a  jelly, 
curdling,  or  coagulation. 

The  capillary  tubes  are  obstructed  either  by  outward  compres¬ 
sion  or  congelation  of  the  fluid.  Arbuthnot. 

2.  State  of  being  congealed  ;  state  of  being  frozen,  curdled, 
crystallized,  or  coagulated. 

3.  That  which  is  congested  ;  a  product  of  freezing,  crystal¬ 
lizing,  or  coagulating  ;  a  concretion,  as  a  petrifaction,  clot, 
frozen  or  crystallized  mass,  etc. 

Congelations  in  jellies  of  various  colors.  Tatler. 
4  Numbness,  stupor,  or  coma,  as  of  paralysis  or  catalepsy, 
con'ge-ner  (k5n'je-ner),  n.  [From  L.  congener  of  the 
same  race  or  kind  ;  con-  genus ,  generis ,  birth,  kind,  race  : 

cf.  F.  congenere.  See  genus.]  a  A  thing  or  person  allied 
in  nature,  character,  or  action  to  another,  b  An  animal 
or  plant  belonging  to  the  same  genus  as  another. 

Our  elk  is  more  polygamous  in  his  habits  than  any  other  deer 
except  his  congener,  the  red  deer  of  Europe.  Cuton. 

con'ge-ner'ic  (kon'je-ner'Tk),  a.  Allied  in  origin,  nature, 
or  action  ;  specif.,  Biol.,  belonging  to  the  same  genus. 
COn-gen'er-OUS  (kon-jSn'er-lis),  «.  [L.  congener.']  Of  the 

sarnie  kind  ;  allied  in  origin  or  cause  ;  congeneric  ;  kindred  ; 

as,  congenerous  diseases. —  con-gen'er-ous-ness,  n. 
con-gen'ial  (-jen'yal),  a.  [con-  -f-  genial .]  1.  Partaking 

of  the  same  nature ;  allied  by  natural  characteristics  ; 
kindred  ;  sympathetic. 

Congenial  souls  !  whose  life  one  avarice  joins.  Pope. 

2.  Naturally  adapted  ;  suited  to  the  disposition.  “  Con¬ 
genial  clime.”  C.  J.  Fox. 

To  defame  the  excellence  with  which  it  has  no  sympathy  .  •  • 
is  its  congenial  work.  I.  Taylor. 

3.  Congenital.  Obs.  Bp.  Ken. 

4.  Of  or  pertaining  to  one’s  birth;  natal;  native.  Obs. 

“  Congenial  planets.”  Dryden. 

5.  Of  the  same  kind  ;  congenerous.  Obs. 

Syn.  —  Congenial,  kindred,  sympathetic.  Congenial. 
as  used  of  persons,  implies  similarity  or  community  of 
disposition,  temperament,  interests,  or  tastes  ;  as  applied 
to  things,  it  expresses  suitability^  or  adaptation ;  as, 
“Fletcher's  keen  treble  and  deep  Beaumont’s  bass,  two 
full,  congenial  souls  ”  (J.  Berkenkead) ;  “  I  think  blank 
verse  infinitely  more  congenial  to  the  magnificent  simplic¬ 
ity  of  Homer’s  hexameters  than  the  confined  couplets  and 
the  jingle  of  rime”  ( Colman ).  Kindred  (see  affinity) 
implies  affinity  in  nature,  or  the  possession  of  cognate  or 
allied  qualities ;  as,  “  looking  upward  to  her  kindred 
sky  ”  ( Dryden ) ;  “  some  passing  smile  of  kindred  souls  ” 
( Sir  Lewis  Moi'rxs) ;  kindred  phenomena.  Sympathetic,  as 
here  compared  (see  pity),  is  employed,  often  somewhat 
colloquially,  to  suggest  more  subtle  or  esoteric  affinities 
than  congenial  or  kindred ;  as,  “every  author  who  is 
4 sympathetic  1  to  them”  (A.  C.  Bradley).  See  consonant. 

That  there  was  something  kindred  in  their  natures,  something 
congenial  in  their  souls,  something  mysteriously  sympathetic  in 
their  bosoms,  was  evident.  Dickens. 

con  ge'ni-al'i-ty  (-je'm-Sl'T-tT  ;  -jen-yXl'T-tY),  n.  State  or 
quality  of  being  congenial ;  natural  affinity  ;  adaptation. 

If  congeniality  of  tastes  could  have  mode  a  marriage  happy, 
that  union  should  have  been  thrice  blessed.  Motley. 

con-gen'i-tal  (-jfin'Y-tal),  a.  [L.  congenitus  ;  con -  -j-  geni- 
tus,  p.  p.  of  gignere  to  beget.  See  generatb.]  Existing 

at,  or  dating  from,  birth ;  pertaining  to  one  from  birth  ; 
born  with  one  ;  connate ;  constitutional ;  natural ;  as,  a 
congenital  deformity.  See  connate,  1 . 


Syn.  —  See  innate. 

con-gen'i-tal,  n.  A  person  having  some  congenital  disease 
or  defect. 


con'ger  (kfiq'ger),  n.  [F.  congre,  L.  conger ,  congnis ,  akin 
to  Gr.  yoyypos.]  1.  A  con¬ 
ger  eel. 

2.  [cap.)  Zool.  The  genus 
consisting  of  the  typical 
conger  eels,  syn.  of  Lepto- 
cephalus. 

conger  eel.  a  The  sea  eel; 
a  large  eel  ( Leplocephalus , 
sy n. Conger,  conger),  which 
sometimes  grows  to  the 
length  of  eight  feet.  It  is  an 
important  food  fish  of  Eu-  Conger  Eel. 

rope  and  is  also  found  on  the  Atlantic  coast  of  America. 


Related  species,  as  L.  caudilimbalus,  occur  in  the  West 
Indies  and  other  warm  regions,  b  The  American  eel- 
pout.  Local ,  U.  S.  c  A  California  rnoray  ( Gymnothorax 
mordax).  Local. 

con-ge'ri-es  (kfln-je'rY-ez),  n.  sing.  &  pi.  [L.,  fr.  con - 
gerere.  See  congest.]  A  collection  of  particles,  parts,  or 
bodies  into  one  mass ;  a  heap ;  aggregation. 

An  entire  poem  or  a  congeries  of  ballade.  Saintsbury. 
Syn.  —  See  collection. 

con  gest'  (k#n-jSst'),  v.  t.  [L.  congeslus ,  p.  p.  of  con- 
gerere  to  bring  together;  con-  -j-  gerere.  See  gesture.] 

1.  To  collect  or  gather  into  a  mass  or  aggregate  ;  to  bring 
together  ;  to  accumulate.  Obs. 

To  what  will  thy  congested  guilt  amount  ?  Blackmore. 

2.  Med.  To  cause  an  overfullness  of  the  blood  vessels  (esp. 
the  capillaries)  of  (an  organ  or  part). 

3.  To  affect  with  congestion,  or  overcrowding  ;  to  produce 
an  obstructive  or  disorganizing  accumulation  in  ;  as,  the 
traffic  was  congested. 

con  gest',  v.  i.  To  gather  together;  to  collect;  to  become 
congested. 

con  gest'ed,  pret.,  p.  p.,  <i*  p.  a.  from  congest;  specif.: 
p.  a.  a  Bot.  Crowded  together.  b  Med.  Containing  an 
unnatural  accumulation  of  blood  ;  hyperaemic  ;  —  said  of 
any  part  of  the  body,  c  Overcrowded,  as  with  population, 
con-ges'tion  (ktfu-jfis'chwn),  n.  [L.  congestio:  cf.  F.  con¬ 
gestion .]  1.  A  gathering  or  accumulation  ;  heap.  Obs. 

2.  Med.  Overfullness  of  the  capillary  and  other  blood  ves¬ 
sels,  etc.,  in  any  locality  or  organ  (often  producing  other 
morbid  symptoms) ;  local  hyperaemia ;  as,  arterial  conges¬ 
tion  ;  venous  congestion  ;  congestion  of  the  lungs. 

3.  Overcrowded  state ;  obstructive  or  disorganizing  crowd¬ 
ing  or  accumulation  ;  as,  congestion  of  traffic  or  population. 

con-ges'tive  (-tlv),  a.  Pertaining  to,  indicating,  or  at¬ 
tended  with,  congestion  ;  as,  a  congestive  fever, 
con'gl-a-ry  (k5n'jY-a-rY),  n.  ;  pi.  -ries  (-rYz).  [L.  congia- 
rium,  fr.  congius  a  liquid  measure.]  Bom.  Antiq.  A 
present  or  largess,  as  of  corn,  wine,  or  oil,  made  to  the 
soldiers  or  the  people  ;  — so  called  because  orig.  something 
measured  to  each  in  a  congius. 

con'gi-us  (-ws),  n. ; pi.  congii  (-i).  [L.]  1.  Roman  Antiq. 

A  liquid  measure,  about  three  quarts.  See  measure. 

2.  Pharm.  A  gallon,  or  four  quarts.  Abbr.  cong.  or  C. 
con-gla'ci  ato  (k<5n-gla'shY-at),v.  t.&  i.  [L.  conglaciatus,  p. 
p.  of  conglaciare.  See  glaciate.]  To  turn  to  ice;  to  freeze  ; 
to  make  solid  or  smooth  like  ice  ;  to  congeal.  Obs.  or  R. 
Sir  T.  Broume.-  con  gla  cl  a'tion  (-a'sh&n),  n.  Obs.  or  R. 
con-glo'bate  (ktfn-glo'bat ;  277),  a.  [L.  conglobatus,  p.  p. 
of  conglobare  to  conglobate.  See  globate.]  Collected  into, 
or  forming,  a  rounded  mass  or  ball.  —  con-glo'bate-ly,  a. 
conglobate  gland.  Anal.  =  lymphatic  gland. 
con-glo'bate  (-bat),  v.  t.  &  i. ;  con-glo'bat-ed  (-bat-fid) ; 
con-glo'bat-ing  (-bat-Tng).  [Cf.  conglobe.]  To  collect 
or  form  into  a  ball  or  rounded  mass  ;  to  conglobe. 

Conglobated  bubbles  undissolved.  Wordsworth. 
con'glo-ba'tion  (kon'glo-ba'slmn),  n.  [L.  conglobatio  :  cf. 
F.  conglobatioji.]  Act  or  process  of  conglobating,  or  that 
which  is  so  formed.  Sir  T.  Browne. 

con-globs'  (ktfn-glob'),  v.  t.  d •  i.  ;  con-globed'  (-globd') ; 
con-©lob'ing  (-glob'Tng).  [L.  conglobare :  cf.  F.  conglober. 
Cf.  conglobate.]  To  gather  or  form  into  a  ball  or  globe  ; 
to  collect  into  a  round  mass;  to  conglobate.  R.  Browning. 
con  glom'er  ate  (-gl<5m'er-at),  a.  [L.  coJiglomeratus ,  p.  p. 
of  conglomerare  to  roll  together ;  con — (-  glomerare  to 
wind  into  a  ball.  See  glomerate.]  1.  Gathered  into  a 
ball  or  a  mass,  or  consisting  of  parts  so  collected  ;  clus¬ 
tered  ;  concentrated  ;  as,  conglomerate  eyes,  tumors,  or 
tubercles  ;  a  conglomerate  language. 

Beams  of  light  when  they  are  .  .  .  conglomerate.  Bacon. 

2.  Bot.  Closely  crowded  together  ;  densely  clustered  ;  as, 
conglomerate  flowers. 

3.  Geol.  Of  the  nature  of  a  conglomerate;  conglomeratic, 
conglomerate  gland,  Anal.,  a  gland  composed  of  several 
closely  grouped  lobules. 

con-glom'er-at©  (-at),  v.  i.  :  -at'ed  (-at'Sd);  -at'ing  (-at'- 
Tng).  1.  To  wind  into  a  clew  or  ball,  as  thread.  Obs. 

2  To  gather  or  form  into  a  ball  or  round  body.  Obs.  or  R. 
3.  To  gather  into  a  coherent  mass  or  whole  ;  to  bring  to¬ 
gether,  as  separate  particles  into  a  mass, 
con  glom'er-ate  (-at),  n.  1.  That  which  is  heaped  to¬ 
gether  in  a  mass  or  compacted  from  various  sources ;  a 
mass  formed  of  f  ragments  ;  collection;  accumulation. 

A  conglomerate  of  marvelous  anecdotes.  Trench. 

2.  Geol.  A  consolidated  rock,  composed  of  gravel  or 
shingle  embedded  in  a  matrix  of  finer  material,  generally 
sand  ;  pudding  stone;  —  distinguished  from  agglomerate. 
Syn.  —  See  agglomerate. 

con-glom  er  a'tion  (-a'sliwn),  n.  [L.  conglomeration  A 
conglomerating,  or  state  of  being  conglomerated  ;  collec¬ 
tion  ;  that  which  is  conglomerated  ;  a  mixed  coherent  mass. 
Syn.  —  See  agglomerate. 

con-glu'tin  (ktfn-gloo'tYn  ;  243),  ??.  [Cf.  conglutinate.] 
Chem.  A  variety  of  legumin  from  almonds  and  lupines, 
con-glu'ti-nate  (-tt-nat),  a.  [L.  conglntinatus ,  p.  p.  of  con- 
glutinare  to  glue  ;  con-  -f-  glutinare  to  glue,  gluten  glue.] 
Glued  together  ;  united,  as  by  some  adhesive  substance, 
con-glu'ti-nate,  v.  t.  &  i. ;  -nat/ed  (-nat/fid);  -n at'ing 
(-nat'Yng).  To  glue  together ;  to  unite  by  some  glutinous 
or  tenacious  substance  ;  to  cause  to  adhere  or  to  grow  to¬ 
gether,  as  the  lips  of  wounds  ;  to  coalesce.  Obs.  in  med.  use. 

Bones  .  .  .  have  had  their  broken  parts  conglutinated  within 
three  or  four  days.  Boyle. 

con-glu  ti-na'tion  (-na'shim),  n.  [L.  conglutinatio :  cf.  F. 


conglutination.]  Act  of  conglutinating,  or  state  of  being 
conglutinated ;  a  gluing  together ;  a  joining  by  means  of 
some  tenacious  substance;  junction;  union;  also,  that  which 
is  conglutinated  ;  a  conglutinated  mass.  Obs.  in  med.  use. 

Conglutination  of  parts  separated  by  a  wound.  Arbuthnot. 

con  glu'ti  na  tive  (kdn-gloo'tY-na-tY  V ;  243),  a.  [Cf.  F.  con- 
glut  inatif.]  Causing  or  tending  to  cause  conglutination. 

Congo  eel  (koq'go).  [Corrupt,  of  conger  eel.]  Local,  U.  S. 
a  The  eelpout.  b  A  siren  (amphibian). 

Congo  group.  [From  Congo  red.]  A  group  of  artificial 
dyes  with  an  affinity  for  vegetable  fibers,  so  that  no  mor¬ 
dant  is  required.  Most  of  them  are  azo  compounds  derived 
from  benzidine  ortolidine.  Called  also  benzidine  dyes. 

Congo  red-  Chem.  Ail  artificial  red  dye  from  which  the 
Congo  group  received  its  name.  It  is  also  widely  used 
either  in  aqueous  solution  or  as  test  paper  (Congo  paper) 
for  the  detection  of  free  acid,  which  turns  it  blue. 

Congo  snake.  All  elongated  eel¬ 
like  amphibian  ( A mph Luma  means) 
having  twro  pairs  of  very  short 
limbs,  each  ending  in  two  or  three 
toes.  It  is  bluish  black,  reaches  a 
length  of  three  feet,  and  is  found  in 
muddy  ditches  and  streams  in  the 
southeastern  United  States. 

con-grat'u-lant  (kdn-gr5t[u-lant), 
a.  [L.  congratidans,  p.  pr.]  Re¬ 
joicing  together ;  congratulating  ; 
expressive  of  congratulation.  —  n. 

A  congratulator. 

con  grat'u  late  (-lat),  v.  i.  ;  -lat/- 
ed  (-lat'Sd) ;  -lat'ing  (-lat'Yng). 

[L.  congratulatus ,  p.  p.  of  congra- 
tulari  to  wish  joy  abundantly  ;  con-  -J-  gratulari  to  wish 
joy,  from  grains  pleasing.  See  grateful.]  1.  To  rejoice 
together  (with)  ;  to  express  or  feel  sympathetic  joy  ;  as, 
to  congratulate  with  one’s  country.  Obs.  or  R.  Swift. 

The  subjects  of  England  may  congratulate  to  themselves. 

Dryden. 


2.  To  offer  or  present  congratulations. 

Envoys  came  ...  to  congratulate.  Froude. 

con-grat'u-late,  V.  t.  1.  To  feel  or  express  congratulatory 
delight  or  satisfaction  at.  Obs. 

They  congratulate  our  return.  Johnson. 

2.  To  address  with  expressions  of  sympathetic  pleasure  on 
account  of  some  happy  event  affecting  the  person  ad¬ 
dressed  ;  to  wish  joy  to  ;  to  felicitate. 

3.  To  salute  ;  to  greet.  Obs. 

It  is  the  king’s  most  sweet  pleasure  and  affection  to  congrat¬ 
ulate  the  princess  at  her  pavilion.  Shak. 

Syn.  —  See  felicitate. 

to  congratulate  one’s  self,  to  rejoice  ;  to  feel  satisfaction ;  to 
consider  one’s  self  happy  or  fortunate, 
con-grat'u-la'tion  (-la'slifin),  n.  [L.  congratulatio :  cf.  F. 
congratulation .]  1.  Act  of  congratulating  a  person  ;  an  ex¬ 
pression  of  sympathetic  pleasure  ;  felicitation. 

With  infinite  congratulations  for  our  safe  arrival.  Dr.J.  Scott. 
2.  Joyful  and  grateful  acknowledgment  on  one’s  own  part ; 
rejoicing.  Obs.  Donne. 

con-gr&t'u-Ia-to  ry  (ktfn-grSt/u-la-to-ri),  a.  Expressive  of, 
or  disposed  to,  congratulation. 

con'gre-gant  (k5i)'gre-gant),  n.  [L.  cojigregans ,  -antis, 
p.  pr.  See  congregate,  a.]  One  who  congregates  with 
others  ;  a  member  of  a  congregation.  “  The  congregants, 
with  bated  breath.”  The  Spectator  (1887). 

con'gre-gate  (-gat),  a.  [L.  congregatus,  p.  p.  of  con- 
gregare  to  congregate ;  coxi-  -j-  gregare  to  collect  into  a 
flock,  fr.  grex  flock,  herd.  See  gregarious.]  1.  Collected  ; 
assembled  ;  congregated.  Bacon. 

2.  Conducted  in,  belonging  to,  or  characterized  by,  a  con¬ 
gregation  or  assembling  ;  collective  ;  as,  congregate  educa¬ 
tion  ;  Penol. ,  the  congregate  system,  or  system  of  prison 
discipline  in  which  prisoners  are  brought  together  for  work 
during  the  day  but  are  separated  at  night, 
con'gr e-gate  (-gat),  r.  t.  ;  con'gre-gat^ed  (-gat'Sd) ;  con'- 
gre-gat'ing  (-gat/Tng).  To  collect  into  a  crowd,  mass, 
assembly,  or  assemblage ;  to  assemble ;  to  bring  into  one 
place,  or  into  a  united  body ;  to  gather  together  ;  to  mass. 

Any  multitude  of  Christian  men  congregated  may  be  termed 
by  the  name  of  a  church.  Hooker. 


Cold  congregates  all  bodies.  Coleridge. 

con'gre  gate,  V.  i.  To  come  together;  to  assemble;  to 
meet,  esp.  in  a  large  body. 

Even  there  where  merchants  most  do  congregate.  Shak. 
con'gre-gat  ed  (-gat'Sd),^.  a.  from  congregate.  Specif.: 
Organized  according  to  the  Congregational  principle  or 
system.  Obs.  “  The  congregated  churches.”  Milton. 
con  gre-ga'tlon  (-ga'slmn),  n.  [L.  congregatio :  cf.  F.  con¬ 
gregation.]  1.  Act  of  congregating,  or  bringing  together, 
or  of  collecting  into  one  aggregate  or  mass ;  state  of  being 
congregated. 

2.  A  collection  or  mass  of  separate  things. 

A  foul  and  pestilent  congregation  of  vapors.  Shak. 

3.  An  assembly  of  persons;  a  gathering ;  esp.,  an  assem¬ 
bly  of  persons  met  for  the  w'orship  of  God,  and  for  religious 
instruction ;  a  body  of  people  who  habitually  so  meet. 

He  [Bunvan]  rode  every  year  to  London,  and  preached  there 
to  large  and  attentive  congregations.  Macaulay. 

4  In  England,  a  deliberative  meeting  of  the  members  of 
a  university,  or  of  a  university  body.  At  Cambridge  a 
congregation  is  a  meeting  of  the  Senate.  At  Oxford  it  is  a  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  deliberative  body,  called  Congregation  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity,  or  of  the  Ancient  House  of  Congregation. 

5  Anc.  Jewish  Hist.  The  wdiole  body  of  the  Jewdsli  peo¬ 
ple  ;  — called  also  Congregation  of  the  Lord. 


It  is  a  sin  offering  for  the  congregation.  Lev.  iv.  21. 


TAF.]  O.  Eng.  Law.  Permissi¬ 
ble  ;  done  lawfully.  [Ref.  ,S/j .  I 
con-geal'a-bl.  Congealuble.| 
con  geal'a-ble  (ktfn-jel'rt-b’l ),  a. 
See  -able.  —  con-geal'a-ble- 
ness.  w. 

con  geald'.  Congealed.  Ref.  S/). 
con  gealed'  (k<?n-jeld').  /».  a. 
from  congeal.  —  con-geal'ed- 
ness  (-jel'gd-n8s  ;  -jeld'nBa),  n. 
con-geal'er .n.  One  that  congeals, 
con^gee.  con'^ee  (ktfn'je),  v. 
[Tamil  kailji .]  The  water  in 
which  rice  has  been  boiled,  used 
for  starching,  for  invalids’  diet, 
etc.  Anglo-Ind. 
con'gee,  con'jee,  v.  t.  To  treat 
with  congee,  or  rice  water.  An¬ 
glo-Ind. 

congee  discharges.  Med.  Rice- 
water  discharges, 
congee  house.  A  military  lock¬ 
up  ;  guardhouse  ;  —  so  called 


from  the  traditional  diet  of  the 
inmates.  Slang ,  Anglo-Ind. 
con-geel'.  d*  congeal. 
congee  water.  =  congee. 
congelable.  a.  Congealable.  Obs. 
con'ge-la-tive  ( khn'jMit-tfv), 
a.  [Cf.F.  conn^latif, -/re.]  Tend¬ 
ing  to  congeal  :  congealing.  Obs. 
con-gele'.  +  congeal. 
con'ge-ner.  «.  Congeneric.  R. 
con-gen'er-a-cy  (k<5n-jCn'?r-d- 
sl),  n.  Similarity  of  origin  : 
affinity.  Oft*,  v  R. ' 
con/ge-ner'i-cal,  a.  Congeneric, 
con  ge-net'ic,  a.  [con-  -f-  ge¬ 
netic .]  Of  like  origin, 
con-gen'ial-ize  (k<5n-jen'y^l- 
I*)«  v.  t.  v  i.  To  make  or  he  or  !>••- 
come  congenial.  R.  [ial.I 
con-gen'ial-ly,  ad v.  of  cong  kn  -  | 
con-gen'ial-ness.  n.  Congen¬ 
iality-  [generous.  Ofos.l 

con-gen'ious  (-jSn'yus),  a.  Con-| 


con-gen 'i-tal-ly,  adv.  of  con¬ 
genital.  See  -i.Y. 
con-gen'ite  (krtn-jSn'Yt),  a.  [L. 
congenitus.')  Congenital.  Obs. 
con'geon,  con'jon.  n.  A  dwarf  : 
a  person  congenitally  defective; 
a  natural.  Obs. 

con'ger.  n.  A  booksellers’  as¬ 
sociation  for  selling  or  printing 
a  book  ;  also,  a  member  of  such 
an  association.  Obs. 
con'ger (k5i)'g5r),  n.  Acucum- 
ber.  Dial.  Eng. 
con'ger  doust  (doust),  con'ger 
douce  (dous).  [From  doust , 
doure,  dust.]  Powdered  dried 
conger  for  fish  soup.  Dial.  Eng. 
con  ger-ee'  (kOij'gJ'r-e'),  n.  A 
conger  eel. 

con-ge'ri-ate  Ckfln-je'rY-atL  r.  t. 

[See  congeries  ;  -ate.]  To 
neap  together  or  up.  Obs.  Sf  R. 
congest,  n.  [L.  congestus.)  An 


accumulation  ;  a  concretion. 
Obs.  fr  R.  Oxf.  E.  D. 

con-ge8t'i-tle.  a.  See -able. 
congey,  congeye.  +  congee. 
con'gie.  4*  congee. 
congfeale.  +  congeal. 
congion.  congioun.  4*  cong  eon. 
con-glob'u-late  (k  o  n-gl  5  b'fl- 
litt),  a.  Oonglobulated.  Obs. 
con-glob'u-late  (-lat),  v.  i.  [con- 
-f  gmbule.)  To  conglobnte. 
con-glom'er-at'ic  < ktta-gl8m'€r- 
ftf'ik).  a.  Less  correctly  con- 
glom  erit'ic  (-It'Tk).  Geol. 
Conglomerate. 

con-giu'ti-nant,  a.  [L.  conglu- 
tinans,  p.  pr.  ;  cf.  F.  congtnti- 
nant .]  Cementing  together  ; 
causing  to  adhere  ;  promoting 
healing,  as  of  a  lesion.  Obs.  —  n. 
A  conglutinant  medicine.  Obs. 
con-glu'ti-na-tiv.  Conglutina- 
I  tive.  Ref.  Sp. 


con-glu'ti  na'Tor,  n.  A  conglu¬ 
tinant.  Obs. 

con-glu'ti-nous.  n.  Of  or  per¬ 
taining  to  e  nglutination.  Obs. 
—  con-glu'ti-nous-Jy,  adv.  Obs. 
con'go  (kCn'go),  con'gou 
(-gob  ),  n.  [Chin. kungX.fuX  labor.] 
See  English  breakfast  tea. 
Con  go-ese'  (kttp'gu-ez'  ;  -es'), 
Con  go-le»e'  (-lez'  :  -lfs'),  n. 
sing.  3f  yl.  A  native  of  the 
Kongo  (Congo)  region,  Africa. 
Con  '  go  mon  key.  A  South 
American  howling  monkey 
( Mycetes  palliatus). 
con-gon'ha  (k5n-g5n'yd).  [Pg., 
fr.  Braz.  congonha .]  =  GON- 
QONRAi 

Congo  pea.  =  pigeon  pea. 
Congo  root.  =  bab-root. 
cengraffet,  p.  p.  [By  error  fr. 
OF.  cirograffe,  p.  p.  of  ciro- 
grafer,  LL.  chirographare.  See 


chirograph.  Oxf.E.D.  1  Writ¬ 
ten  down  ;  engrossed.  Obs. 
con-grat'u-la-ble  (krtn-grfit^fl- 
hi-b’l),  a.  That  may  be  con¬ 
gratulated.  Rare. 
con-grat/u-la'tion-al.  a.  Of  or 
pertaining  to  congratulation, 
con-grat'u-la'tor  (-grHt'fi-la/- 
ter),  v.  One  who  congratulates, 
con-gre'di-ent.  w.  [L.  congre- 
diens.  p.  pr.]  An  ingredient. Obs. 
con-gree',  r.  i.  [Cf.  agree.] 
To  agree  a  doubtful  word. 
Obs.  sr  R.  Shak. 

con-greet',  r.  i.  To  salute  mu¬ 
tually.  Obs.  s?  R.  Shctk* 

con'gre-ga-ble  (kbp'gre-gd-b’O, 
a.  [L.  congregahilis .]  Capable 
of  being  congregated, 
con-greg'a-nist  (kan-grfg'd- 
nYst),  it.  [F.  congreganistei]  A 
member  of  a  religious  congre¬ 
gation,  as  the  Brothers  of  the 


ale,  senate,  efire,  &m,  account,  arm,  ask,  sof<i ;  eve,  event,  find,  recent,  maker;  Ice,  Ill;  old,  6bey,  orb,  ddd,  s&ft,  connect ;  use,  unite,  urn,  up,  circiis,  menu ; 

II  Foreign  Word.  +  Obsolete  Variant  of.  +  combined  with.  =  equals. 
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CONICO- 


6.  The  whole  body  of  Christians,  or  an  organized  body  of 
believers  in  a  particular  locality  ;  church  ;  also,  sect  or 
denomination;  — used  by  Tyndale  to  render  exicATjcria,  and 
hence  by  the  English  reformers  instead  of  church,  which 
was  currently  restricted  to  the  clerical  order.  Obs. 

7.  New  Eng.  Hist.  Iu  the  colonies  in  which  the  Congre¬ 
gational  Church  was  established,  the  whole  body  of  people 
of  a  settlement,  town,  or  parish  having  its  particular  place 
of  worship,  now  called  the  society  or  parish ;  —  distin¬ 
guished  from  the  church,  or  body  of  communicants. 

8.  [cop.]  Scot.  Eccl.  Hist.  The  Protestant  party;  also,  a 
local  body  of  this  party. 

From  the  repeated  recurrence  of  the  word  congregation  in  I  the 
First  Covenant,  eubscribed  Dec.  3,  15571  the  chief  subscribers 
were  after  this  called  Lords  of  the  Congregation  ;  n  ml  the  people 
who  adhered  to  them  were  called  the  Congregation.  Ihtherington. 

9  11.  C.  Ch.  a  A  company  or  order  of  religious  persons 
under  a  common  rule,  either  with  or  without  vows,  b  A 
group  of  monasteries  forming  a  subdivision  of  an  order 
which  agree  to  unite  in  closer  ties  of  discipline  and  doc¬ 
trine  ;  as,  the  Congregation  of  Cluny  (see  Cluniac).  c  A 
permanent  body  or  committee  of  cardinals  to  which  is 
intrusted  some  department  of  the  church  business ;  as,  the 
Congregation  of  the  Propaganda,  which  has  charge  of 
missions,  d  A  temporary  committee  of  cardinals  and 
ecclesiastics  for  special  business,  e  At  a  general  council, 
a  body  or  committee  of  bishops  to  take  measures  for  facili¬ 
tating  business,  as  by  preparation  of  questions  for  debate. 

10  An  order  of  association  of  religious  persons  in  some 
other  churches ;  as,  the  Congregation  of  the  Companions 
of  the  Holy  Savior,  in  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church. 
Congregation  of  the  Holy  Cross,  R.  C.  Ch.,  a  community  of 
lay  brothers  and  priests,  in  France  and  the  United  States, 
engaged  chiefly  in  teaching  and  manual  labor. 

con  gre-ga'tlon  al  (kbq'gre-ga'shwn-Sl),  a.  1.  Of  or  per¬ 
taining  to,  or  of  the  nature  of ,  a  congregation ;  conducted,  or 
participated  in,  by  a  congregation  ;  connected  with  a  partic¬ 
ular  congregation  of  worshipers  ;  as,  congregational  singing. 

2.  Presbyterian  Ch.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  congregation 
as  the  lowest  organized  unit  in  the  system. 

3.  [ cap .]  Belonging  to  Congregationalism,  or  to  Congre- 
gationalists;  holding  to  the  faith  and  polity  of  Congregation¬ 
alism  ;  Independent ;  as,  a  Congregational  church. 
Congregational  Methodist  Church.  See  Methodist,  n. 

Con  gre  gation  al  ism  (-dl-Tz’m),  n.  1.  That  system  of 
church  organization  which  vests  all  ecclesiastical  power  iu 
the  assembled  brotherhood  of  each  local  church. 

2.  [cap.]  The  faith  and  polity  of  the  Congregational 
churches,  taken  collectively.  In  this  sense  (which  is  its 
usual  signification)  Congregaiionalism  is  the  system  of 
faith  and  practice  common  to  a  large  body  of  evangelical 
Trinitarian  churches,  which  recognize  the  local  brother¬ 
hood  of  each  church  as  independent  of  all  dictation  in 
ecclesiastical  matters,  but  are  united  in  fellowship  and 
joint  action,  as  in  councils  for  mutual  advice,  and  in  con¬ 
sociations,  conferences,  missionary  organizations,  etc.,  and 
to  whose  membership  the  designation  “  Congregational- 
ists  ”  is  generally  restricted;  but  Unitarian  ana  various 
other  churches  also  are  congregational  iu  their  polity. 

3.  ‘Connection  with,  or  attachment  to,  a  particular  congre¬ 
gation,  instead  of  the  parish  or  district  church,  in  a  church 
territorially  organized. 

CJon'gre-ga'tion  al-ist,  n.  One  who  belongs  to  a  Congre¬ 
gational  church  or  society ;  one  who  holds  to  Congrega¬ 
tionalism  ;  an  Independent  (the  usual  term  in  England). 
Con  gre-ga'tlon  er  (kbiVgre-ga'shwn-er),  n.  Obs.  1.  Scot. 
Eccl.  Hist.  A  member  of  the  Congregation. 

2.  A  Congregationalist. 

con'gre-ga  tive  (k5q'gre-ga-tTv),  a.  [L.  congregativus .] 
Tending  to  congregate  ;  marked  by  congregating.  —  con'- 

gre  ga-tive  ness,  n. 

con'gress  (kbq'grSs),  n.  [L.  congressus ,  fr.  congredi ,  p.  p. 
- gressus ,  to  go  or  come  together  ;  con-  -f-  gradi  to  go  or  step, 
gradus  step  :  cf.  F.  congrhs.  See  grade.]  1.  Act  of  coming 
together  ;  a  meeting  of  persons  or,  formerly,  of  things  ;  an 
encounter ;  interview. 

Here  Pallas  urges  on,  and  Lausus  there  : 

Their  congress  in  the  field  great  Jove  withstands.  Dryden. 

2.  Sexual  commerce  ;  coition.  Pennant. 

3.  A  gathering  or  assembly;  esp.,  a  formal  assembly,  as 
of  princes,  deputies,  representatives,  or  envoys;  specif.,  a 
formal  meeting  of  the  representatives  of  several  govern¬ 
ments,  societies,  or  bodies  to  consider  and  determine  matters 
of  common  interest ;  as,  the  Social  Science  Congress. 

Important  international  congresses  are : 


Name  ;  Date. 


Alx-la-Cha- 

pelle ;  1818. 
Arras  ;  1435. 

Berlin  ;  1878. 


Ch&tillon  ; 

1814. 

Congo  (at  Ber¬ 
lin  ) ;  18-S4-85. 
Hague  ;  first 
in  1890. 
Karlsbad ; 

1819. 

Laibach ; 

1821. 

Paris  ;  1856. 
Panama  ;  1826. 


Pan-American; 

first  in  1889. 
Troppau ;  1820. 


Verona ;  1822. 
Vienna;  1815. 


Action. 


Agreed  upon  evacuation  of  France,  which  allies 
had  occupied  since  fall  of  Napoleon. 

During  Hundred  Years’  War  ;  aimed  to  establish 
peace  in  Europe  ;  England  withdrew. 

After  Russo-Turkish  war  of  1877-78  ;  established 
division  of  the  states  nnd  dependencies  of 
southeustern  Europe  as  it  was  in  1914. 

Napoleon  and  allies;  dissolved  because  his  de¬ 
mands  were  impossible. 

Recognized  neutrality  of  Congo  Free  State,  etc. 

See  International  Peace  Conference. 

German  states,  to  deal  with  democratic  move¬ 
ment  ;  established  censorship  of  presB,  sup¬ 
pressed  the  Burschenschaft,  etc. 

Armed  intervention  to  suppress  republican  ris¬ 
ing  in  Naples  and  Piedmont. 

Decided  upon  terms  of  peace  alter  Crimean  War. 

Called  to  form  a  conference  of  Spanish  Ameri¬ 
can  states  ;  later  the  United  States  invited  to 
form  an  American  policy;  failure. 

See  Pan-American  Congress 

Sovereigns  of  Russia,  Austria,  nnd  Prussia  to 
consider  questions  raised  by  the  Neapolitan 
revolution  and  to  confirm  Holy  Alliance. 

Agreed  upon  the  armed  intervention  (1823)  of 
France  in  Spain,  against  protest  of  England. 

Settled  affairs  after  Napoleonic  wars,  readjust¬ 
ing  state  divisions  mostly  as  they  were  in  1914. 


Christian  Schools  ;  —  applied  to 
French  schools  conducted  by 
such  teachers.  [-IZE.I 

congre-ga'tion-al-ize,  v.  t.  See| 
con'gre-ga'tion-al-ly.  adv.  of 
congregational.  See  -ly. 
con'gre-ga'tion-ist,  n.  1.  [ca/>.] 
A  Congregationalist.  Obs. 

2.  R.  C.  Ch.  A  congreganist. 
eon'gre-ga/tor(kQi)'gr*-ga/t?r), 
n.  [L.]  One  who  congregates. 


con'gress-er,  u.  One  who  con¬ 

gresses.  [congress,  /fare.  I 

con'gress-ist,  n.  Member  of  a| 
con  gres'sive  (k^n-gres'Tv),  a. 
Marked  by  congression.  Obs. 
Con'gress  water.  A  saline 
mineral  water  from  the  Con¬ 
gress  spring  at  Saratoga  Springs, 
New  York. 

Con'gri-d*  (kbp'grY-de),  n.  ;>/. 
[NL.,  fr.  Conger.]  Zodl.  Syn. 


4  The  collective  body  of  senators  and  representatives  of 
the  people  of  a  nation,  esp.  of  a  republic,  constituting  the 
chief  legislative  body  of  the  nation.  See  legislature.  The 
Congress  of  the  United  States  (which  took  the  place  of 
the  Federal  Congress,  March  4, 1789)  is  a  bicameral  body, 
the  two  houses  of  which  are  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep¬ 
resentatives  (see  these  terms).  The  united  body  of  Sena¬ 
tors  and  Representatives  for  any  term  of  two  years  for 
which  the  whole  body  of  Representatives  is  chosen  is  called 
one  Congress.  Thus  the  session  which  began  in  December, 
1907,  was  the  first  (or  long)  session,  and  that  which  began 
in  December,  1908,  was  the  second  (or  short)  session,  of  the 
sixtieth  Congress.  When  an  extra  session  is  had  before 
the  date  of  the  first  regular  meeting  of  a  Congress,  that  is 
called  the  first  session,  and  the  following  regular  session 
is  called  the  second  session. 

5.  [cap.]  The  lower  house  of  the  Spanish  Cortes.  See 
legislature. 

Syn.  —  Assembly,  meeting,  convention,  convocation, 
council,  diet,  conclave,  parliament,  legislature, 
con  gress'  (ktfn-grgs'),  v.  i.  [See  congress,  n. ]  1.  To 

come  together;  to  assemble.  Mrs.  Gore. 

2.  ( jtron .  kSq'gres)  To  meet  in,  or  attend,  a  congress, 
con'gress  boot  or  gaiter  (korj'grSs).  A  high  shoe  or  half- 
.hoot,  coming  above  the  ankle,  and  having  the  sides  made 
in  part  of  some  elastic  material  which  stretches  to  allow 
the  boot  to  be  drawn  on  and  oil. 

con  gres'slon  (kfai-gresh  wn),  n.  [L.  congressio.]  A  com¬ 
ing  or  bringing  together,  as  in  a  public  meeting,  in  a  dis¬ 
pute  or  combat,  in  the  act  of  comparing,  or  in  sexual  inter¬ 
course.  Obs.  or  R.  Jer.  Taylor. 

con  gres'slon-al  (-51),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  congress, 
esp.  [ca/>.]  the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 

Congressional  district,  one  of  the  divisions,  composed  of  con¬ 
tiguous  and  compact  territory  and  containing  as  nearly  as 
possible  an  equal  number  of  inhabitants,  into  which  (under 
act  of  Jan.  16, 1901)  each  State  is  divided  to  elect  Represen¬ 
tatives  to  Congress.  The  districts  equal  in  number  the 
number  of  Representatives  to  which  the  State  is  entitled, 
and  no  one  district  elects  more  than  one  Representative, 
con-gres'sion-al-ist.  con-gres'sion-ist,  n.  An  adherent 
of  a  congress ;  one  of  a  congressional  party. 
Con'gress-man  (kbij'grgs-man),  n.  ;  pi.  -men  (-men).  A 
member  of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  esp.  of  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

con'greve  (kSq'grev),  n.  [After  Sir  William  Congreve,  the 
inventor.]  1.  Short  for  Congreve  rocket,  a  powerful  form 
of  rocket  formerly  used  iu  war,  either  in  the  field  or  for 
bombardment.  In  the  former  case  it  was  armed  with 
shell,  shrapnel,  or  other  missiles;  in  the  latter,  with  an 
inextinguishable  explosive  material,  inclosed  in  a  metallic 
case.  It  w  as  guided  by  a  long  wooden  stick. 

2.  Short  for  Congreve  match,  an  early  friction  match,  con¬ 
taining  sulphur,  potassium  chlorate, and  antimony  sulphide, 
con'gru-ence  (k<5i]'groo-eus),  n.  [L.  congruentia  :  cf.  OF. 
congruence.']  1.  Suitableness  of  one  thing  to  another ; 
agreement,  consistency,  or  correspondence,  as  with  what 
is  right  or  proper ;  harmony;  congruity.  Holland. 

To  show  that  they  have  such  congruence  as  befits  complemen¬ 
tary  sides  or  aspects  of  the  same  thing.  ./.  Ward. 

2.  Math,  a  Theory  of  Numbers.  Divisibility  with  the  same 
remainder,  or  this  fact  stated  algebraically,  thus:  x  =  y{m). 
This  congruence  is  read,  x  congruent  to  y,  modulus  m  ;  it 
means  that  the  integers  x  and  y  leave  the  same  remainder 
when  divided  by  the  integer  m.  b  Geoin.  The  intersec¬ 
tion  of  two  complexes  ;  the  assemblage  in  space  of  all  forms 
of  the  same  kind  that  fulfill  two  conditions  ;  specif.,  a  con¬ 
tinuous  double  infinity  of  lines  in  space,  as  all  the  bi¬ 
tangents  to  a  surface.  Its  class  ( c )  and  degree  (d)  are  the 
number  of  its  lines  that  pass  through  any  point  and  that 
lie  in  any  plane.  It  is  written  (c,  d). 

3.  Scholastic  Theol.  =  congruity,  3  a.  Obs. 
congruences  of  higher  orders,  Math.,  those  containing  the  un- 
known(s)  in  degree  higher  than  the  first,  as  a  quadratic 
congruence, ax2  -f  2 bx  +  c  =  0  (mod.  m). 

congruence  group.  Math.  A  group  composed  of  substi¬ 
tutions,  Z  =  +  d~,  where  ad  —  be  =  1,  and  a,  b,  c,  d,  are 

integers  satisfying  congruences  to  a  modulus  m ,  the  de¬ 
gree  of  the  group. 

con'gru-en-cy  (-en-sT),  n.  1.  Quality  or  state  of  being 
congruent ;  congruity  ;  congruence. 

2.  Math.  =  congruence,  2. 

3.  {pi.  -cies  [-sTz]).  Logic.  The  relation  of  congruent 
propositions.  See  congruent,  3. 

con'gru-ent  (-ent),  a.  [L.  congruent ,  p.  pr.  of  congruere  : 
cf.  F.  congruent.]  1.  Possessing  congruity ;  suitable ;  agree¬ 
ing  ;  corresponding ;  congruous. 

The  congruent  and  harmonious  fitting  of  parts  in  a  sentence. 

R  Jonson. 

2.  Math,  a  Leaving  the  same  remainder  on  division  by  the 
same  integral  modulus.  See  congruence,  2  a.  b  Geom. 
=  congruous,  4  b. 

3.  Logic.  Relating  to,  or  predicable  of,  the  same  subject ; 
differing  from  each  other,  but  predicable  as  true  of  the 
same  state  of  things  ;  as,  congruent  propositions. 

con'gru-en'tial  (-Sn'shal),  a.  Relating  to  congruences, 
con'gru  ent-Iy,  adv.  In  a  congruent  manner, 
congruently  saturated  solution,  Phys.  Chem a  saturated  so¬ 
lution  which  during  evaporation  to  dryness  continuously 
deposits  its  solid  phases  ;  —  disting,  from  an  incongruently 
saturated  solution,  in  which,  under  like  conditions,  one  or 
more  of  the  phases  at  first  deposited  are  redissolved  and 
disappear. 

con'gru  ism  (koi/groo-Tz’m),  n.  [Cf.  F.  congruisme.] 
Scholastic  Theol.  The  doctrine  that  the  efficacy  of  grace 
depends,  not  upon  anything  in  the  grace  itself,  but  upon 
the  fact  that  the  grace  is  given  by  God  under  circumstances 
which,  as  He  foresees,  are  congruous  or  suitable  to  the 
circumstances  and  state  of  soul  of  the  recipient,  or  oppor¬ 
tune  for  the  free  consent  of  the  will  to  the  acceptance  of 
the  offered  grace. 

con'gru-ist,  n.  Theol.  One  who  holds  the  doctrine  of  con- 
gruism  ;  specif.,  one  of  a  party  in  the  great  dispute,  which 
began  in  the  lGth  century  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church, 
as  to  the  source  and  condition  of  the  efficacy  of  grace. 


of  Leptocephalid.e.  —  con'- 
groid  ( -groid),  a.  If  n. 
con-gTue'  (kAn-grot)'  ;  kbi)'- 
gr<5o ),  v.  t.  f  L.  congruere.  See 
congruous.]  To  agree;  to  be 
in  harmony.  Obs.  tf  R.  Shak. 
con-grue',  a.  [F.  congru,  fern. 
congrue .]  Obs.  a  Suitable;  fit¬ 
ting  ;  proper,  b  Grammatically 
correct ;  congruous, 
con  grue'ly,  con-gru'ly,  adv. 


Congruously.  Obs. 
con  gru-is'tic  (k5i)/grdb-Y8/’- 
tYk),  a.  Pert,  to  congruism. 
c  on'gru-o  u  8-1  y,  adv.  of  con¬ 
gruous.  Sec -ly. 
con'gru-ous-ness,  n.  See -ness. 
con-gu  8  t'a-ble,  a.  [con- + 
gustablc.)  Having  the  same  or 
a  like  taste.  Obs.  Sr  R. 
con'gy  (kOn'jY).  +  congee. 
con-hy'dri-a  ( k5n-hl'dri-<i),  n. 


food,  foot ;  out,  oil ;  chair  ;  go  ;  sing,  iijk  ;  then,  thin ;  nature,  verdure  (250) ;  K : 

Full  explanations  of  Abbreviations,  Signs, 


,  ach  44) 


con-gm'i-ty  (k5n-groo'T-tT),  n. ;  pi.  -ties  (-tTz).  [F.  con- 
gruite.]  1.  State  or  quality  of  being  congruous,  as  one 
with  another  or  with  something  referred  to ;  agreement 
between  things ;  conformity  ;  harmony  ;  correspondence. 

A  M’hole  sentence  may  fail  of  its  congruity  by  wanting  one 
particle.  Sir  P.  Sidney 

Accusations  .  .  .  which  have  no  congruity  with  one  another. 

J.  Martineau. 

2.  An  instance  of  congruity  ;  a  point  of  agreement,  corre¬ 
spondence,  etc.  H.  Spencer. 

3.  Theol.  a  With  the  Scholastics,  the  fittingness  that  God 
should  bestow  grace  in  response  and  proportionately  to 
good  works  performed  by  a  man  in  his  natural  state  ;  merit 
acquired  by  good  works  performed  by  a  person  not  in  a 
state  of  grace,  which  it  is  suitable  that  God  should  reward 
proportionately ;  —  opposed  to  condignily.  b  The  suitable¬ 
ness  or  adaptability  of  the  grace  of  God  to  the  circum¬ 
stances  and  state  of  soul  of  the  recipient,  to  w  hich  the 
efficacy  of  the  grace  is  by  some  attributed  ;  efficacy  of  grace 
combined  with  free  will.  Cf.  congruism,  congruist. 

4.  Geom.  Exact  coincidence  throughout;  — said  of  figures 
superposed. 

con'gru  ous  (k5i/grob-5s),  a.  [L.  congruus ,  fr.  congimere 
to  come  together,  to  coincide,  to  agree  ;  of  uncertain  ori¬ 
gin.]  1.  Suitable  or  concordant ;  accordant ;  harmonious ; 
correspondent ;  conformable  ;  consistent ;  congruent. 

Not  congnious  to  the  nature  of  epic  poetry.  Blair. 

2.  Accordant  to  what  is  proper,  reasonable,  or  right,  or  to 
the  circumstances,  facts,  or  requirements  of  the  case ; 
hence,  suitable,  fitting,  becoming,  proper,  or  the  like. 

It  is  no  ways  congruous  that  God  Bhould  be  always  frightening 
men  into  an' acknowledgment  of  the  truth.  Atterbury. 

3.  Gram.  Conforming  to  the  rules  of  concord.  Obs. 

4.  Math,  a  Congruent,  b  Geom.  Superposable  so  as  to 
be  coincident  throughout. 

Syn.  —  See  consonant. 

con -hy'drine  tk<5n-ln'drTn ;  -dren  ;  184),  n.  Also  -drin. 
[con  ium  -f-  Ay  (/rate.]  Chem.  A  poisonous  crystalline  al¬ 
kaloid,  C8H17ON,  closely  related  to  conine  and  occurring 
with  it  in  poison  hemlock  ( Conium  maculatum). 
con  ic  (kbn'Tk)  1  a.  [Gr.  kiovlkos  :  cf.  F.  conique.  See 
con'i-cal  (-T-k51)  I  CONE.]  1.  Having  the  form  of,  or  re¬ 
sembling,  a  cone  ;  round  and  tapering  to  a  point,  or  gradu¬ 
ally  lessening  in  circumference ;  as,  a  conic  or  conical 
figure  ;  a  conical  vessel. 

2.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  cone ;  as,  conic  sections, 
conical  function,  J/«/A.,a  spherical  function  used  indetermin- 
iug  the  distribution  of  an  agent  (as  electricity)  over  a  cone. 
—  c.  pendulum,  Physics ,  a  pendulum  whose  bob  rotates  about 
the  vertical  through  the  point  of  suspension,  the  string 
thus  forming  one  of  the  generators  of  a  cone.  —  c.  point 
(of  a  surface)^  Geom.,  a  double  point  at  which  an  infinity 
of  lines  forming  a  cone  of  second  degree  meet  the  surface 
in  three  coincident  points,  all  others  through  it  meeting 
the  surface  in  two  coincident  points.  —  c.  refraction,  Optics. 
the  refraction  of  a  ray  of  light  into  an  infinite  number  of 
rays,  forming  a  hollow  cone.  This  occurs  when  a  ray  of 
light  is  passed  through  crystals  of  some  substances,  under 
certain  circumstances.  Conical  refraction  is  of  two  kinds : 
external  conical  refraction,  in  which  the  ray  issues  from  the 
crystal  in  the  form  of  a  cone,  the  vertex  of  which  is  at  the 
point  of  emergence  ;  and  internal  conical  refraction,  in  which 
the  ray  is  changed  into  the  form  of  a  cone  on  entering  the 
crystal,  from  which  it  issues  in  the  form  of  a  hollow  cyl¬ 
inder.  The  phenomenon  was  discovered  by  Sir  W.  K. 
Hamilton  by  a  process  of  mathematical  reasoning.  —  c. 
spiral,  Math.,  a  spiral,  or  helical,  curve  traced  on  the  sur¬ 
face  of  a  cone.  —  c.  surface.  Geom.  See  cone}  1  c.  —  conic, 
or  conical,  projection.  Cartography ,  a  projection  in  which 
points  on  a  spherical  surface  are  projected  upon  a  tan¬ 
gent  cone,  w'hich  is  developed  into  a  plane  to  form  the 
map.  The  cone  is  taken  tangentially  to  the  earth’s  surface 
at  the  middle  parallel  of  the  region  mapped.  —  conic  sec¬ 
tion,  Geom.,  a  curve  formed  by  the  intersection  of  the 
surface  of  a  right 
cone  and  a  plane. 

The  conic  sections 
are  named  ellipse 
(defect),  parabola 
(equality),  hyper¬ 
bola  (e x  c  e  s  s),  ac¬ 
cord  i  n  g  as  the 
square  on  any 
chord  perpendicu¬ 
lar  to  the  axis  falls 
under,  equals,  or 
exceeds  the  rec¬ 
tangle  of  theparam- 
eter  and  the  ver¬ 
tical  distance  of 
the  chord  ( Apol¬ 
lonius ) ;  or,  analyt¬ 
ically,  according 
as  the  vertical  Conic  Sections.  1  PAB,  section  through 
2t>2  apex  /*,  giving  two  straight  lines.  PA  and 
PB:  FACB, Elliptic  Section,  in  which 
cutting  plane  cuts  right  across  cone; 
DA  Eli  Circular  Section,  in  which  cutting 
plane  is  at  right  angles  to  PO  the  axis  of 
the  cone.  2  P\AB,  Hyperbolic  Section, 
the  cutting  plane  intersecting  both  parts 
of  the  double  cone.  P%AB,  Parabolic 
Section,  the  cutting  plane  being  parallel 
to  a  generator  PD.  This  is  the  limiting 
case  between  the  elliptic  and  hyperbolic 
sections. 


equation  is  y2=- 
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The  circle  is  a  con¬ 
ic  for  which  the 
plane  is  perpendic¬ 
ular  to  the  axis  of 
the  cone:  the  point, 
a  doubly  laid  line,  and  two  intersecting  lines  are  degen¬ 
erate  conics,  when  the  plane  passes  through  the  vertex. 
—  c.  sections,  that  branch  of  geometry  which  treats  of  the 
parabola,  ellipse,  and  hyperbola.  —  c.  vault,  Arch.,  a  vault 
of  which  the  curved  elements,  usually  arcs  of  circles,  are 
larger  at  one  extremity  than  at  the  other,  aud  whose  soffit 
is  therefore  conical  in  form. 

con'ic,  n.  Math.  A  conic  section. 

conl-ce'ine  (kon'T-se'Tn),  n.  Also  -in.  [So  named  to  dis¬ 
tinguish  it  from  conicine  (now  named  conine).]  Chem.  Any 
of  several  artificial  alkaloids  of  the  formula  C8H16N,  inter¬ 
mediate  in  composition  between  conyrine  and  conine.  One 
of  these  is  said  to  be  seventeen  times  as  poisonous  as  conine. 

con'i-co-  (k5n'T-k$-),  a.  [See  conic.]  A  combining  form 


Conhydrine. 

coni. '  +  cony. 

co'ni-a  (ko'nY-d  ;  ko-nl'a),  n. 
[NL.  See  conium. 1  Conine. 
con'Iac.  Var.  of  cognac. 
Co-ni'ah  (kfi-nl'a).  Bib. 
con  i-cal'i-ty  (kOn'Y-kttl'T-tt), 
n.  Conicalness.  Rare. 
con'i-cal-ly,  adv.  of  conical. 
con'i-cal-ne8s,  n.  See  -ness. 
con/i-chal'cite(k5n/Y-kfl,l'sIt),n. 


[Gr.  tcovia  powdered  lime  + 
yciAko?  copper.]  Min  A  hy¬ 
drous  basic  arsenate  of  copper 
and  calcium,  occurring  in  green 
masses  resembling  mulachite. 
con'i-cine,  n.  Also  -cin.  Chem. 
Conine.  Obs. 

co-nic'i-ty  (k  fi-n  Ys'Y-t  T),  n. 
Quality  or  state  of  being  conical, 
con'i-cle  (kOn'Y-k’l),  n.  A  small 
cone. 
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CONJUNCT 


meaning  somewhat  resembling  a  cone  ;  aa  :  con'i-co-cy-lin'- 
drl-cal,  resembling  a  cone  and  a  cylinder ;  con'i-co-hem'l- 
spher'i  cal ;  con'l-co-su'bu-late,  etc. 
con'ics  (kBn'Tks),  n.  Math.  Doctrine  of  the  conic. 


co-nld'i  al  (kS-nTd'T-51) 
co-nid'i  ail  (kS-nld'T-au)  j 


l  a.  Bot.  Pertaining  to,  resem- 
i  bliug,  or  producing,  conidia; 
as,  the  conidial  stage  of  a  fungus. 

CO-nid'l-O-phore'  (-T-6-for'),  n.  [conidium  +  - phore .]  Bot. 
A  special  enlarged  liyphal  branch  of  the  mycelium  in  cer¬ 
tain  fungi,  which  produces  successive  conidia  by  abstric- 
tion.  —  co  nld  i  oph'o-rous  (-5f'o-rtts),  a. 
co-nld'i  um  (ko-nfd'T-wm),  n.  ;  pi.  -ia  (-a).  [NL.,  fr.  Gr. 
koh9  dust.]  Bot  An  asexual  spore  produced 
by  abstriction  from  the  summit  of  a  couidio- 
phore. 

CO'nl-fer  (k5'nT-fer),  n.  [L.  conifer ;  conus 
cone  -j -ferre  to  bear :  cf.  F.  conifbe.]  Bot.  * 
a  Orig.,  a  plant  or  shrub  of  the  old  order  Co- 
niferse ;  hence  :  b  In  modern  usage,  any  tree  or 
shrub  of  the  order  Pinales,  including  not  only 
those  belonging  to  the  pine  family  (Pinacese), 
which  bear  true  cones  or  strobiles,  but  those 
of  the  yew  family  (Taxacese),  in  which  the 
fruit  is  berrylike  or  drupaceous.  In  general 
the  conifers  are  evergreen,  and  are  thus  com¬ 
monly  contrasted  with  broad-leaved  or  decid -  Conidia  pro- 
uous  trees.  The  latter  are,  however,  some-  duced  from 
times  evergreen,  while  a  few  conifers  are  de-  the  Conidio- 
ciduous  or  even  broad-leaved.  phore  (be- 

Oo-nlf'er-SB  (ko-nYf'er-e),  7*.  pi.  [NL.  See  1™) 1  by  ab- 
conifer.]  A  group  of  gymnospermous  trees  fiction, 
now  better  known  as  the  Pinales  (which  see).  The  Coniferae 
have  been  variously  treated  as  a  family,  as  an  order,  and  as 
a  group  of  even  wider  scope,  including  the  Ginkgoacese. 
The  name  is  thus  indefinite  in  its  application.  See  coni¬ 
fer,  GyMNOSPRRMAS. 

CO-ni!'er-in  (-Tn),  n.  Chem.  A  crystalline  glucoside,  C16- 
}  H2208’2H20,  in  the  cambium  of  coniferous  trees,  in  aspar¬ 
agus,  etc.  It  is  hydrolyzed  by  emulsin,  yielding  glu¬ 
cose  and  co-nif'er-yl  (-T1)  (or  co-nif  er-yl'ic  f-Tl'Tk])  al'co-hol, 
C6Hs(OH)(OCH3)C3H4OH,  a  white  crystalline  substance. 
CO-nif'er-OUS  (-5s),  a.  a  Bearing  cones,  as  the  pine  and 
cypress,  b  Pertaining  to  a  conifer,  or  to  the  Coniferae. 
co'ni-fonn  (ko'nY-fdrm),  a.  Cone-shaped;  conical. 
COn'1-ma  (kbn'T-md),  n.  [Native  name.]  The  elemi  ob¬ 
tained  from  trees  of  the  genera  Protium  and  Terebinihus. 
See  elemi. 

co'nlne  (ko'nYn  ;  -nen;  184),  n.  Alsoco'nin,  coniine, conia, 
etc.  [From  Conium.]  Chem.  A  liquid  alkaloid,  C8H.7N, 
with  a  stupefying  odor,  found  in  the  poison  hemlock  (Co- 
nium  maculatum).  It  is  a  derivative  of  piperidine  and  is 
a  very  powerful  poison,  producing  paralysis  of  the  motor 
nerves.  The  natural  alkaloid  is  dextrorotatory,  but  the 
inactive  and  levo  varieties  have  also  been  prepared. 
COXl'lng  (kon'Tng),  vb.  n.  Act  of  making  conical,  or  the 
taper  so  produced. 

co'nl-ros'tral  (ko'nY-rBs'tral),  a.  a  Having  a  conical  bill, 
b  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Conirostres. 

Co  ni  ros'tres  (-trez),  n.  pi.  [NL.  ;  L.  conus  cone  -f-  ros¬ 
trum  beak.]  Zobl.  A  group  of  oscine  perching  birds  having 
the  bill  stout  and  conical.  It  is  variously  limited,  includ¬ 
ing  the  finches  and  weaver  birds,  and  often  the  tanagers. 
—  coni-ros'ter  (  ter),  n. 

Oo  ni'um  (ko-ni'wm  ;  ko'nT-um),  n.  [L.,  hemlock,  fr.  Gr. 
Ktovetoc.]  1.  Bot.  A  genus  of  apiaceous  plants  containing 
two  species,  one  African,  the  other  ( C .  maculatum)  the 
poison  hemlock.  The  genus  is  distinguished  by  the  ovate 
glabrous  fruit  with  prominent  wavy  ribs  and  no  oil  tubes. 
Also  [l.  c.J,  a  plant  of  this  genus. 

2.  [ l .  c.]  Pharm.  A  drug  prepared  from  the  fruit  or 
leaves  of  the  poison  hemlock.  t  See  hemlock. 
con-ject'  (ktfn-j&kt'),  v.  t.  &  i.  [L.  conjecture .]  1.  To 
conjecture  ;  also,  to  plan  or  plot.  Obs. 

2.  To  augur  or  prognosticate.  Obs. 

3.  To  throw  together,  or  to  throw  ;  to  cast.  Bp.  Montagu. 
con-jec'tur-al  (-jgk'^fir-ftl),  a.  [L.  conjecturalis :  cf.  F. 

conjectural.']  1.  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  of  the  nature  of, 
conjecture  ;  dependent  on  conjecture  ;  fancied  ;  guessed  at. 
And  mak’st  conjectural  fears  to  come  into  me.  Shak. 
Who  or  what  such  editor  may  be,  must  remain  conjectural. 

Carlyle. 

2.  Given  to  conjectures.  “  A  conjectural  critic.”  Johnson. 
con-jec'ture  (-fjir),  w.  [L.  conjectura ,  fr.  conjicere ,  conjee- 
turn,  to  throw  together,  infer,  conjecture  ;  con-  -f-  jacere  to 
throw :  cf.  F.  conjecture.  See  jet  a  shooting  forth.]  1.  In¬ 
ference  from  signs  or  omens  ;  forecast ;  divination.  Obs. 

2.  Inference  from  defective  or  presumptive  evidence  ;  va¬ 
riously  :  the  act  of  making,  or  state  of  being  absorbed  in 
making,  such  inference  ;  as,  to  be  lost  in  conjecture  ;  the 
inference  or  conclusion  so  drawn  or  deduced ;  surmise ; 
guess;  suspicion;  as,  a  mistaken  conjecture ;  often  esp., 
a  conjectural  emendation  or  interpretation  of  a  text  ;  as, 
the  reading  is  a  pure  conjecture  ;  a  ground  of  inference  ;  a 
reason  ;  as,  conclusions  based  on  valid  conjecture. 

He  [Herodotus]  would  thus  have  corrected  his  first  loose  con¬ 
jecture  by  a  real  study  of  nature.  Whewell. 

Conjectures ,  fancies,  built  on  nothing  firm.  Milton. 

3.  Hypothesis  ;  supposition.  Obs.  Shak. 

con-jec'ture,  v.  t.  ;  con-jec'tured  (-^urd) ;  coN-JEc'TUR-iNb. 

[Cf.  F.  conjecturer.]  To  arrive  at  by  conjecture  or  to 
make  conjectures  as  to  ;  to  infer  conjecturally,  or  by  way 
of  surmise;  to  form  opinions  concerning,  on  grounds  con¬ 
fessedly  insufficient  to  certain  conclusion, 
con-jec'ture,  v.  i.  To  make  or  form  conjectures;  esp.,  to 
draw  conjectural  inferences ;  to  indulge  in  surmise. 

Syn.  —  Suspect,  imagine,  fancy,  presume,  think,  sup¬ 
pose.  —  Conjecture,  sub  wise,  guess.  To  conjecture  is  to 


form  an  opinion  or  judgment  upon  what  is  recognized  as 
insufficient  evidence ;  as,  “  We  saw  below  us  ...  a  hut, 
which  we  conjectured  to  be  a  bark  hut  ”  (D.  Wordsworth)  ; 
cf.,  “Mysteries  which  must  explain  themselves  are  not 
worth  the  loss  of  time  which  a,  conjecture  about  them  takes 
up”  (Sterne).  To  surmise  is  to  imagine,  or  to  indulge  a 
suspicion,  upon  still  slighter  grounds  ;  as,  What  thoughts 
he  had  beseems  not  me  to  say,  though  some  surmise  he 
went  to  fast  and  pray  ”  (Dryden)  ;  cf .  “  surmises ,  guesses, 
misgivings,  half  intuitions,  semiconsciousnesses,  partial 
illuminations,  dim  instincts,  embryo  conceptions  ”  (Lamb). 
To  guess  is  properly  to  hit  upon  (or  to  attempt  to  hit 
upon),  either  at  random  or  from  uncertain  or  ambiguous 
evidence  ;  as,  to  guess  a  conundrum  ;  “  I  cannot  see  what 
flowers  are  at  my  feet,  .  .  .  but,  in  embalmed  darkness, 
guess  each  sweet  ”  (Beats).  The  use  of  quess  in  the  sense 
of  think  or  believe ,  although  sanctioned  by  older  usage,  is 
now  merely  colloquial ;  when  employed  (as  frequently  in 
the  U.  S.)  with  reference  to  a  fact  or  purpose  about  which 
there  is  no  uncertainty,  it  is  a  vulgarism  ;  as,  I  guess  I  ’ll 
go  to  bed.  See  infer,  theory. 


con  join'  (ktfn-join'),  v.  t.  ;  -joined'  (-joind') ;  -join'ing.  [F. 
conjoindre ,  fr.  L.  conjungere ,  -junctum  ;  con-  -f-  jungere  to 
join.  See  join  ;  cf.  conjugate,  conjunction.]  To  join  to¬ 
gether;  to  unite;  to  join  in  action,  purpose,  etc.;  to  combine. 
The  English  army,  that  divided  was 
Into  two  parties,  is  now  conjoined  in  one.  Shak. 

Let  that  which  he  learns  next  be  nearly  conjoined  with  what 
he  knows  already.  Locke. 

conjoin',  v.  i.  To  become  or  be  conjoined;  to  unite;  to 
be  in  conjunction,  as  heavenly  bodies.  Shak. 

con  joined'  (ktfn-joind'),  p.  a.  1.  Being,  coming,  or  brought 
together  so  as  to  meet,  touch,  or  overlap. 

One  event  follows  another  ;  but  we  can  never  observe  any  tie 
between  them.  They  seem  conjoined ,  but 
never  connected.  Josiah  Boyce. 

2.  Her.  a  Joined  ;  as,  two  lions  con¬ 
joined  under  one  head,  b  Touching,  as 
mascles  in  a  field  lozengy.  C  Linked,  as 
annulets. 

3.  Astrol.  In  conjunction,  as  planets. 

4.  Math.  Having  corresponding  ele¬ 

ments  on  one  another,  as  when  the  lines 
of  a  pencil  go  through  the  corresponding 
points  of  a  range.  Conjoined,  2  a. 

conjoined  in  lure.  Her.,  joined  together  with  their  tips  down¬ 
ward  ;  —  said  01  two  wings.  —  c.  manipu¬ 
lation,  Med.,  bimanual  examination. 

con  joint'  (-joint'),  a.  [F.  conjoint ,  p.  p. 
of  conjoindre.  See  conjoin  ;  cf.  con¬ 
junct.]  1.  United;  connected;  asso¬ 
ciated  ;  conjoined.  “  Influence  c  0  n- 
joint .”  Glover. 

2.  Pertaining  to,  made  up  of,  or  carried 
on  by,  two  or  more  in  combination  ;  joint. 

A  conjoint  war.”  Wheaton . 

conjoint  degrees,  motion,  etc.  Music.  See  Conjoined  in  Lure. 
CONJUNCT  DEGREES,  MOTION,  etc. 

con'ju-ga-cy  (k5n'jdb-g5-sT),  n.  The  fact  or  character  of 
being  conjugate. 

COn'Ju-gal  (kSn'jdo-g&l),  a.  [L.  conjugalis ,  fr.  conjux  hus¬ 
band,  wife,  consort,  fr.  conjungere  to  unite,  join  in  mar¬ 
riage  :  cf.  F.  conjugal.  See  conjoin.]  Of  or  belonging  to 
marriage  or  the  married  state  ;  suitable  or  appropriate  to 
the  marriage  state  or  to  married  persons ;  matrimonial  ; 
connubial.  “ Conjugal  affection.”  Milton. 

Syn.  —  See  matrimonial. 

con  ju-gal'i-ty  (-gXl'Y-tY),  n.  Conjugal  state.  Milton. 
con'ju-gate  (-gat),  a.  [L.  conjugatus,  p.  p.  of  conjugare  to 
unite  ;  con-  -f-  jugare  to  join,  yoke,  marry,  jugum  yoke. 
See  yoke.]  1.  Yoked  or  joined  together;  united,  esp.  in 
pairs  or  in  marriage  ;  coupled  ;  related. 

2.  Gram.  Of  the  same  derivation  and  hence  usually  of  kin¬ 
dred  signification  ;  —  said  of  words. 

3.  Bot.  Bi jugate. 

4  Math.  Presenting  themselves  simultaneously  and  being 
interchangeable  in  the  enunciation  of  properties;  —  fre¬ 
quently  used  in  pure  and  applied  mathematics  with  refer¬ 
ence  to  two  quantities,  points,  lines,  axes,  curves,  etc. 
conjugate  angles,  Geom.,  two  angles  having  the  same  sides. 
Their  sum  is  a  round  angle,  or  360°.  —  c.  axis  of  a  hyperbola, 
Math.,  the  line  through  the  center  of  the  curve,  perpendic¬ 
ular  to  the  line  through  the  two  foci.  —  c.  compound,  Chem.. 
as  used  by  Dumas  ana  later  extended  by  Gerhardt,  any  or 
various  substances  formed  by  the  union  of  two  compounds 
with  elimination  of  water.  Obs.  except  JUs/.  —  c.  constitu¬ 
ents  of  a  determinant,  Math.,  those  symmetric  with  each 
other  as  to  the  principal  diagonal.  —  c.  deviation,  Med.,  ab¬ 
normal  and  persistent  turning  of  two  similar  parts,  as  of 
the  eyes,  to  one  side  at  the  same  time.  —  c.  diameters.  Conic 
Sections ,  two  diameters  of  a  conic 
each  of  which  bisects  all  chords 
parallel  to  the  other.  —  c.  directions 
(at  a  point  of  a  surface),  Math.,  the 
two  directions  given  by  any  pair 
of  conjugate  diameters  of  Dupiu’s 
indicatrix  at  the  point.  —  c.  foci, 

Optics,  two  points  so  related  that 
rays  diverging  from  either  one 
converge  after  reflection  or  ref rac- 
tion  upon  the  other.  —  c.  form,  Bot., 
any  alga  belonging  to  the  order  Desmidiales,  in  which  con¬ 
jugation  of  the  gametes  takes  place  through  a  connecting 
lube  between  two  distinct  cells.  — c.  function.  Math,  a  Any 
one  of  the  m  different  values,  f\,  f-r,  .  .  .fm,  that  a  many¬ 
valued  function  of  n  symbols  aq,  ,r2,  .  .  .  xn,  assumes  under 
the  factorial-n  possible  substitutions,  b  Either  part,  u  or 
v  (both  functions  of  rectangular  coordinates  x  and  y),  of  a 
monogenic  function,  u  -+-  tv,  of  the  complex  variable  x  4- 
iy.  —  c.  groups,  Math.,  groups  that  belong  to  conjugate  func¬ 
tions.  See  conjugate  function  a,  and  group  of  a  function. 
—  c.  hyperbolas,  Math.,  two  hyperbolas  having  the  same 


AB,  CD.  Conjugate  Di¬ 
ameters. 


asymptotes,  the  conjugate  axis  of  each  being  the  transverse 
axis  of  the  other,  —  conjugate  imaginaries,  or  complex  num¬ 
bers,  Math.,  two  differing  only  in  the  sign  of  the  imaginary 
part,  as  x  4-  iy  and  x—  iy.  —  c.  lines  (as  to  a  linear  complex), 
Math.,  two  lines,  being  one  the  junction  line  of  two  poles, 
the  other  the  intersection  of  the  corresponding  polar 
planes.  —  c.  lines  as  to  a  conic,  Math.,  two  lines  passing  each 
through  the  pole  of  the  other.  —  c.  lines  on  a  surface,  Math., 
lines  (of  two  systems)  traced  on  a  surface,  whose  directions 
at  every  point  of  intersection  are  conjugate  directions.  — 
c.  mirrors,  Optics,  two  mirrors  so  placed  that  rays  from  the 
focus  of  one  are  received  at  the  focus  of  the  other,  es¬ 
pecially  two  concave  mirrors  so  placed  that  rays  proceed¬ 
ing  from  the  principal  focus  of  one  and  reflected  in  a  paral¬ 
lel  beam  are  received  upontlie  other  and  broughtto  its  prin¬ 
cipal  focus. —  c.  operations.  Math.,  any  two  operations,  as  S 
and  T' ST,  of  any  group,  whose  7'and  T  am  inverse  opera¬ 
tions  ;  the  second,  PST,  is  the  result  of  transforming  S  by 
T.  —  c.  oval,  Math.,  an  oval  forming  with  another  oval  a 
complete  algebraic  curve.  —  c.  point.  Moth,  a  In  the  calcu¬ 
lus  of  variations,  the  point  A',  the  limiting  position  of  the 
intersection  of  the  original  stationary  curve  AB  with  a 
neighboring  stationary  curve ;  —  so  called  because  A 
and  A'  are  reciprocal,  b  Geom.  An  acnode.  See  acnode, 
double  point,  c  Either  of  two  points  lying  (with  respect 
to  a  conic)  each  on  the  polar  of  the  other.  —  c.  polyhedrons. 
Geom.  .two  polyhedrons  in  which  the  faces  and  summits  of 
each  correspond  to  the  summits  and  faces  of  the  other.  — 
c.  quaternions.  Math.,  two  that  have  the  same  tensor  and 
plane,  but  reversed  angles.  —  c.  radical,  Chem.,  a  complex 
radical  regarded  as  a  union  of  two  or  more  simple  ones. 
Obs.  except  Hist.  —  c.  roots,  Math.,  roots  of  an  algebraic  equa¬ 
tion  that  are  conjugate  imaginaries.  —  c.  solutions,  the  two 
corresponding  solutions  of  two  partially  miscible  liquids, 
one  of  the  first  liquid  in  the  second,  the  other  of  the  second 
liquid  in  the  first.  — c.  spherical  harmonics,  Math.,  two  har¬ 
monics  of  the  same  degree,  the  surface  integral  of  whose 
product  is  (I.  —  c.  tangents,  Math.,  two  tangents,  at  any  point 
of  a  surface,  such  that  the  tangent  plane  at  a  consecutive 
point  on  either  contains  the  other.  —  c.  triangles,  Math.,  two 
triangles  in  which  the  vertices  of  each  are  the  poles  of  the 
sides  of  the  other. 

con'ju-gate  (k5n'jdb-gat),  w.  [L.,  pi .,conjugaia  verba.  See 
conjugate,  a.]  1.  A  word  of  the  same  derivation  with  an¬ 

other,  and  therefore  generally  resembling  it  in  signification. 

2.  Anything  conjugate  or  connected  with  another.  Bacon. 

3.  Short  for  conjugate  axis,  diameter ,  radical ,  etc. 
conjugate  of  a  quaternion,  Math.,  either  of  a  pair  of  conjugate 
quaternions. 

con'ju-gate  (k5u'job-gat),  v.  t. ;  con'ju-gat'ed  (-gat'Sd)  ; 
con'ju-gat'ing  (-gat/Tng).  1.  To  yoke  or  join  together ;  to 
couple;  specif.,  to  unite  in  marriage.  Rare.  Sir  H.  Wolton. 
2.  Gram.  To  inflect  (a  verb),  or  give  in  order  the  forms 
which  it  assumes  in  its  several  voices,  moods,  tenses,  num¬ 
bers,  and  persons. 

con'ju-gate,  v.  i.  1.  To  unite  sexually  ;  to  copulate. 

2.  Biol.  To  fuse  or  unite  in  conjugation.  See  conjugation. 
con'ju-gat  ing  (-gat'Tng),  p.  pr.  vb.  n.  of  conjugate. 
conjugating  tube,  Bot.,  in  certain  lower  algae,  as  Spirogyra , 
a  process  developed  from  one  cell  which  fuses  with  a  simi¬ 
lar  process  on  an  adjacent  cell,  forming  a  canal  or  tube 
through  which  the  two  protoplasts  come  together, 
con  ju  ga'tion  (-ga'shun),  n.  [L.  conjugatio  conjugation 
(in  senses  1  &  4).]  1.  Act  of  joining  together,  uniting,  or 

combining  ;  state  of  being  joined  together  ;  union  ;  assem¬ 
blage  ;  conjunction. 

2.  Something  conjoined;  a  combination;  an  assemblage.  Obs. 

Mixtures  and  conjugations  of  atoms.  Bentley. 

3.  Logic.  Connection  of  propositions  by  a  common  term  so 
as  to  form  the  premises  of  a  syllogism.  Obs. 

4  Gram,  a  A  schematic  arrangement  of  the  inflectional 
forms  of  a  verb,  esp.  one  that  is  complete  for  voice,  mood, 
tense,  number,  and  person,  b  A  class  of  verbs  having  the 
same  type  of  inflectional  forms,  c  Act  of  conjugating  a 
verb,  or  of  giving  in  order  its  various  inflectional  forms, 
either  in  whole  or  in  part,  d  In  the  Semitic  languages,  one 
of  several  groups  of  inflectional  forms  belonging  to  a  verb, 
including  the  forms  of  the  simple  verb  and  various  deriva¬ 
tive  groups  of  forms  which  express  changes  of  signification 
such  as  are  expressed  in  Indo-European  languages  by  de¬ 
rivative  verbs  and  the  distinction  of  voice.  Thus,  the  seven 
usual  conjugations  in  Hebrew  express  the  simple  activelan 
emphatic  and  a  causal  derivative,  the  three  corresponding 
passives,  and  a  reflexive. 

5.  Anal.  Two  conjoined  parts,  as  any  of  the  pairs  of  cranial 
nerves.  Obs. 

6.  Biol.  The  fusion  of  two  isogamous  gametes  or  two  uni¬ 
cellular  organisms,  involving  a  union  of  their  nuclei  or  an 
interchange  of  nuclear  material.  Though  male  and  female 
cells  are  not  distinguished,  the  process  is  analogous  to  fer¬ 
tilization  among  higher  organisms,  serving  to  renew  or 
increase  the  power  of  multiplication  by  mitotic  division. 
In  plants  it  is  the  common  form  of  sexual  reproduction 
among  the  lower  thallophy  tes,  the  two  gametes  commonly 
forming  by  their  union  a  thick-walled  zvgote.  In  many 
infusoria  a  temporary  union  is  followed  by  greatly  in¬ 
creased  multiplication  for  many  generations.  See  gamete. 

con'ju-ga'tion-al  (-51),  a.  Of  or  relating  to  conjugation. 
—  con  ju-ga'tion  al  ly,  adv. 

con'ju-ga-tive  (k5n'joo-ga-tTv),  a.  Pert,  or  tending  to  con¬ 
jugation  ;  characterized  by,  or  having  power  of,  conjugation, 
con  ju-ga'to-  (kSn'jdb-ga'to-).  Combining  form  from  Latin 
conjugatus,  meaning  conjugate. 

con-ju'gi  al  (k5n-joo'jT-51 ;  243),  a.  [L.  conjugialis.] 
Matrimonial;  —  used  instead  of  conjugal,  to  distinguish 
the  Swedenborgian  conception  of  marriage  as  a  spiritual 
union  corresponding  to  that  of  Christ  and  the  church. 

Love  truly  conjugial ,  considered  in  itself,  is  an  union  of  souls, 
a  conjunction  of  minds.  Swedenborg, 

COn-ju'gi  um  (-5m),  n.  [L.]  Rom.  Law.  The  marriage  tie. 
con-junct'  (-juqkt'),  a.  [L.  conjunctus ,  p.  p.  See  conjoin.] 


con'ic-oid,  a.  [ conic  +  -oh/.] 
Math.  =  conoidal.  —  h.  A  sur¬ 
face  of  second  degree;  a  quadric. 
con/i-cop'o-ly  (-k  5  p'fs-ll,),  n. 
[Tamil  kanakka  ppillai.]  In 
the  Madras  Presidency,  a  native 
accountant  or  clerk.  Anglo-Ind. 
co'nid,  n.  A  conidium.  Rare. 
Con'l-dae  (k5n'Y-de),n.  pi.  [NL. 
See  Conus.]  The  family  con¬ 
sisting  of  the  cone  shells, 
co-nid  l-lf'er-oua  (kO-nTd'T-Yf'- 
5r-Ns).  a.  [ conidium  -f  -ferous.] 
Bot.  Producing  conidia. 
eo-nid'i-old  (kfs-nTd't-oid),  a. 
[conidium  4-  -oti.]  Bot. Conidial. 
co-nid'i-o-spore7  (-n- sp5r/),  n. 
Bot.  A  conidium. 
eo'nles,  n.,pl.  of  cony. 


Co/ni-fer-a'les  (ko'nY-fSr-a'lez), 
n.  pi.  [NL.]  Syn.  of  Pinales. 
conig.  cony. 
conigree.  f  convger. 
co'ni-ine  (ko'nT-Yn  ;  kO-nJ'Yn  ; 
•en),  n.  Also -in.  =  conine. 
conike.  f  conic. 

Con  i-iu'rus  (kOn-'Y-ln'ras),  n. 
[NL.;  Gi\  /C'h'iAo?  rabbit  (amis- 
take  for  icohucAo?,  kvfucAo?  ?) 
-f  ovpa  tail.]  Zobl.  A  genus  of 
Australian  jumping  rats  of  the 
family  Murid*.  The  species 
are  often  called  hapalotes,  from 
Hapalotis.  a  syn.  of  Conilurvs. 
con'i-mene  (k5n'T-men,  k5'- 
nT-),  n.  [See  conima.1  Chem. 
A  sesquiterpene,  CifiHo4,  ob¬ 
tained  as  an  oil  from  comma. 


coning.  +  cony. 

Con'ing8-bv  (kti  n'Tn  g  z-b  Y  ; 
kfin'-),  n.  The  hero  of  the  politi¬ 
cal  novel  (1844)  of  that  name  by 
B.  Disraeli. 

c  o n  i-o-s p  e r'm  ons  ( kbn'Y-O- 
spilr'inns),  a.  [Gr.  Kovia,  /coi  iy, 
dust  4-  spermousA  Bot.  Having 
dustlike  seeds.  Rare. 
con'i-o-the'ca  (-the'kd),  n. 
[NL.;  Gr.  Kovia,  kov  19,  4- 
theca.]  Bot.  An  anther  cell.  Obs. 
conlque.  +  conic. 
conisance,  conisante.  etc.  *f* 
cognizance,  cognizant,  etc. 
conisaunce.  +  cognizance. 
conisor.  +  cognizou. 
co-nis'tra  (k  o-n  Y  s't  r  d),#  ji. 
[NL.,  f  r.  Gr.  Kovierrpa,  f  r.  kov  19 


dust.]  Gr.  Antig.  In  a  gymna¬ 
sium,  either  the  place  where 
sand  was  stored  for  sprinkling 
the  wrestlers,  or  the  wrestling 
ground;  also,  a  part  of  a  theater, 
conj.  Abbr.  Conjunction  ;  con¬ 
junctive  ;  conjugation.  [Obs.  I 
con-jec'te  ment,  n.  A  device.  | 
con-Jec'tor,  n.  [L.,  a  diviner.] 
One  who  conjecta.  Obs. 
c  on  j  ec  '  tur- a-ble(k  <3n- jSk '[flr-d- 
b’l),  See  -able.  —  con-jec'- 
tur-a-blv.  adv. 

conjectural  (-dl),  n.  Some¬ 
thing  conjectural;  a  conjecture. 
Obs.  [turer.  RareA 

con-jec'tur-aMat,  n.  A  conjee- 1 
con-jec/tur-al'i-ty  (-ftl'Y-tY),  n. ; 
pi.  -ties  (-tYz).  State  of  being 


conjectural :  a  conjecture.  R. 
con-jec'tur-al-ly.  adv.  of  con¬ 
jectural.  [conjectures.  I 
c  on-j  ec'tur-er,  n.  One  who  | 
con'jee.  Yar.  of  congee,  rice 
water.  Anglo-Ind. 
con'jeon.  +  conoeon. 
con-job 'ble  (kdn-j5b'’l),  v.  t. 
To  settle  ;  to  concert ;  to  talk 
over  ;  to  discuss.  Wit.  or  Colloq. 
con-joind".  Conjoined.  Ref.  Sp. 
con-join'ed-ly,  adv.  of  c  o  x- 
joined.  See-LY.  [joins.  I 

con-join'er,  n.  One  that  con-| 
conjoint',  n.  Civil  Law.  A 
conjunct  person, 
con-joint'ly,  adv.  of  conjoint. 
con  Joint' ment.  n.  See -ment.  R. 
con-joint'ness,  n.  See -ness. 


conjoun.  +  conoeon. 
con-Ju'bi-lant(  k<?n-i<5o'bY-ldnt> 
a.  [LL.  conjubilans ,  p.  pr.’ 
Shouting  together  with  joy  ;  re 
joicing  together.  Rare. 
con'Ju-ga-ble  (kbn'jdb-gd-b’l). 
a.  Capable  of  conjugation. 
Rare.  [gal.  See-LY.j 

con'Ju-gal-ly,  adv.  of  conju-| 
Con'ju-ga'ta  (-ga'te),  n.  pi. 
[NL.]  Syn.  of  Desmidiales. 
con'ju-gat  ed  (k6B,jdb-gat/£d), 
p.  a.  =  conjugate. 
con'ju-gate-ne88,  n.  See  -ness. 
conjugation  canal.  =  conju¬ 
gating  tube. 
conjugation  cell.  A  gamete, 
con'ju-ga  tor, n.  [L.J  Conjoin, 
er.  Obs. 


ale,  senate,  care,  ftm,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofd ;  eve,  Svent,  find,  reefint,  maker  j  Ice,  ill ;  old,  ftbey,  orb,  5dd,  s6ft,  connect ;  use,  unite,  firn,  up,  circfis,  menu ; 

II  Foreign  Word.  +  Obsolete  Variant  of.  4- combined  with.  =  equals. 


CONJUNCT 
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CONNECTIVAL 


1.  United  ;  conjoined  ;  combined  ;  joined  with  another  ; 
as,  a  conjunct  fee.  Chiefly  Scot. 

2.  Specif. :  Civil  Law.  Designating,  or  pertaining  to,  per¬ 
sons  so  related  to  a  person  (as  an  insolvent) as  to  be  incompe¬ 
tent  to  act  as  witnesses  or  judges  in  matters  affecting  him. 

3.  Belonging  to,  or  made  up  or  effected  by,  united  ele¬ 

ments  or  persons  ;  joint ;  as,  a  conjunct  attempt.  “  Con¬ 
junct  capture  with  ally.”  27  &  28  Viet.  ch.  25,  s.  35. 

conjunct  cause,  direct  cause.  Ohs.  —  c.  consonant  or  letter, 
Sanskrit  Gram.,  a  written  character  combining  two  or 
more  consonants  w  ithout  intervening  vowels ;  a  consonant 
combination.  —  c.  degrees,  Music ,  adjacent  or  successive  de¬ 
grees  of  the  scale,  as  do  and  re.  —  c.  extremes,  Geom.,  the 
parts  of  a  right  or  quadrantal  spherical  triangle  adjacent 
to  the  mean.  —  c.  letter.  =  conjunct  consonant.  —  c.  motion. 
Music.  See  motion,  11  a.  — c.  system,  Music ,  a  series  of  scale 
degrees  comprising  similar  conjunct  tetrachords.  —  c.  tet- 
rachords,  Mus'ic ,  tetrachords  in  which  the  same  note  is  the 
highest  of  one  and  the  lowest  of  the  other. 

con  junct^  (k5n-jui]kt'),  n.  That  which  is  conjunct ;  as : 
a  A  person  or  thing  joined  or  associated  with  another, 
b  A  conjuncture.  Rare,  c  A  conjunct  consonant, 
con  junction  (k5n-jui]k'8h5n),  n.  [L.  conjunctio :  cf.  F. 
conjonction.  See  conjoin.]  1.  Act  of  conjoining,  or  state 
of  being  conjoined  ;  union  ;  association  ;  combination.  For¬ 
merly  used  of  union  in  marriage,  sexually,  in  combat,  etc. 

Man  can  effect  no  great  matter  by  his  personal  strength  but  as 
he  acts  in  society  ana  conjunction  with  others.  South. 

2.  Astrol.  ct*  Astron.  The  meeting  or  passing  of  two  or 
more  heavenly  bodies  in  the  same  degree  of  the  zodiac  ;  as, 
the  conjunction  of  the  moon  with  the  sun,  or  of  Jupiter  and 
Saturn.  Symbol,  .  See  aspect,  n.,  2.  Heavenly  bodies 
are  said  to  be  in  conjunction  when  they  are  seen  in  the  same 
part  of  the  heavens,  or  have  the  same  longitude  or  right 
ascension.  The  inferior  planets  have  two  kinds  of  con¬ 
junction,  —  inferior  when  on  the  same  side  of  the  sun  with 
the  earth,  and  superior  when  on  the  side  of  the  sun  most 
distant  from  the  earth.  Conjunction  of  a  superior  planet 
occurs  only  when  the  earth  and  the  planet  are  on  opposite 
sides  of  the  sun.  See  opposition. 

3.  Occurrence  together;  concurrence  or  combination,  as 
of  events. 

4.  An  instance  of  conjunction ;  a  conjoined  or  associated 
group  ;  a  combination  ;  union  ;  association. 

6-  Gram,  a  A  connective  or  connecting  particle  ;  an  in¬ 
declinable  word  which  serves  to  join  together  sentences, 
clauses,  phrases,  or  words.  Conjunctions  are  commonly 
classified  as  coordinating  and  subordinating,  the  former,  as 
and ,  bid,  or,  joining  expressions  that  are  logically  coordi¬ 
nate  or  equal  in  rank  ;  the  latter,  as  though ,  if,  as ,  since , 
joining  an  expression  to  another  that  is  logically  its  ad¬ 
junct  or  subordinate.  Conjunctions  are  often  further 
classed  as  copulative ,  adversative ,  alternative ,  causal ,  etc. 
b  =  CONJUGATION,  4.  Obs.  &  R. 

con-junc'tion  al  (-51),  a.  Of  or  pert,  to,  or  of  the  nature  of, 
conjunction  or  a  conjunction.  — con-junc'tlon-al-ly,  adv. 
con  junc  ti'va  (kon/jfli)k-ti'v5),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  L.  conjunc¬ 
tivas  connective.]  Anat.  The  mucous  membrane  which 
lines  the  inner  surface  of  the  eyelids  and  is  reflected  over 
the  fore  part  of  the  eyeball,  covering  part  of  the  sclerotic, 
and  forming  an  epithelium  over  the  cornea. 
COn'junc-ti'val  (-val),  a.  1.  Joining;  connecting. 

2.  Anat.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  conjunctiva, 
con  junc'tive  (k5n-jui)k'ttv),  a.  [L.  conjunctivas :  cf.  F. 
conjonctif.’]  1.  Conjoining;  connecting;  connective. 

2.  Conjoined;  conjunct;  done  or  existing  in  conjunction. 

3.  Specif.:  Gram,  a  Serving  to  connect  words  or  clauses  ; 
of  the  nature  of  a  conjunction,  b  Serving  to  connect  the 
meaning  as  well  as  the  construction  ;  copulative. 

Though  all  conjunctions  conjoin  sentences,  yet,  with  respect  to 
the  sense,  some  are  conjunctive  and  some  disjunctive.  J.  Harris. 
C  Designating,  or  pertaining  to,  the  mood  of  the  verb  capa¬ 
ble  of  use  only  in  conjunction  with  another  verb  ;  subjunc¬ 
tive.  By  some  the  conjunctive  mood  is  now  made  wider 
than  the  subjunctive  mood,  the  latter  being  limited  to  its 
use  in  dependent  clauses ;  thus,  in  Nee. ,  si  inuneribus  certes, 
conceded  lollas  (And,  if  you  vie  with  gifts,  Iollas  will  not 
yield),  concedat  is  an  independent  or  pure  conjunctive, 
while  certes  is  a  subjunctive. 

conjunctive  legacy,  Roman  Law ,  a  legacy  of  the  same  object 
to  different  persons  jointly,  in  which  cases  lapsed  shares 
may  be  taken  by  the  colegatees  subject  to  their  burdens. 
—  c.  proposition.  Logic ,  a  complex  proposition  in  which  the 
terms  of  the  complex  parts  are  connected  by  conjunctions, 
as,  “  the  government  exercises  legislative  and  executive 
and  judicial  functions.”  —  c.  syllogism.  Logic ,  a  syllogism 
containing  one  or  more  hypothetical  propositions.  —  c. 
symbiosis.  Biol.  See  symbiosis.  —  c.  tissue,  a  Anat.  Con¬ 
nective  tissue,  b  Bot.  The  fundamental  tissue  within  the 
stele,  consisting  of  the  pericycle  and  mesocycle. 
COn-Junc'tlve,  n.  1.  Gram,  a  A  conjunctive  word  ;  acon- 
junction  ;  a  copulative,  or  conjunctive,  conjunction,  b  The 
conjunctive  mood  ;  also,  a  verb  in  the  conjunctive  mood  ; 
a  subjunctive. 

2.  Logic.  A  conjimctive  syllogism. 

3.  Math.  A  syzygetic  function  or  polynomial  linear  in  a 
number  of  functions  ;  — a  name  given  by  Sylvester. 

COn-June'ti-vi'tls  (kdn-jurjk'ti-vi'tis),  n.  [NL. ;  conjunctiva 
-f-  -itis. ]  Med.  Inflammation  of  the  conjunctiva, 
con  junc'ture  (ktfn-jurjk'tur),  n.  [Cf.  F.  conjuncture,  LL. 
conjunctura.]  1.  A  joining  together,  or  state  of  being 
joined  together  ;  union,  as  in  marriage  ;  conjunction  ;  com¬ 
bination;  meeting,  or  a  place  of  meeting  ;  a  junction. 

The  conjuncture  of  philosophy  and  divinity.  Hobbes. 

2 .  Now  usually  :  A  complication  or  combination  of  events 
or  circumstances ;  a  coming  together,  as  of  affairs  ;  a  par¬ 
ticular  state  of  affairs ;  esp.,  a  crisis  produced  by  a  com¬ 
bination  of  circumstances  ;  a  juncture. 

A  fit  conjuncture  of  circumstances.  Addison. 

He  had  recently  governed  Ireland,  at  a  momentous  conjunc¬ 
ture ,  with  eminent  firmness.  Macaulay. 

3.  Astron.  ct‘  Astrol.  Conjunction. 


II  con-Junc'tis  vi'ri-bus  (kbn- 
jilrjk'tls  vYr'Y-bQs).  [L.]  With 
united  powers.  \Ref.  5p.| 

c  on-j  unc'tiv.  Conjunctive.! 
con-junc'tive-ly,  adv.  of  con¬ 
junctive.  See -ly. 
con-Junc'tlve-nesB,  n.  See -ness. 
con-junct'ly,  adv.  of  conjunct. 
||  Con  junc  tur'  ( k  A  n'y  <56 1)  k- 
tdor'),  n.  [G.,  fr.  LL.  conjunc- 
tura.  Cf.  CONJUNCTURE.]  Econ. 
Legal  chance  for  unearned  prof¬ 
it  whether  by  speculation  or 
other  means. 

Conjunctur.  Recent  German 
economists  use  this  word  to  de¬ 
note  the  conditions  and  oppor¬ 


tunities  of  success  which  a  man 

does  not  owe  to  his  own  efforts, 
but  received  as  a  gift  of  fortune. 
For  example,  inherited  wealth, 
influential  parentage,  and  even 
nationality  and  education,  give 
a  good  start  iu  life  which  would 
be  described  as  due  to  Conjunc¬ 
tur.  Diet,  of  Pol.  Econ. 

con-June'-  +  conjoin. 
con-junge',  v.  t.  [L.  conjun- 
gere.)  To  conjoin.  Obs.  4*  It. 
conjuracioun.  conjuration. 
con'ju  ra-'tor  (kbn'j<56-ra/t§r), 
n.  [LL.]  a  O.  Eng.  Law.  A 
compurgator,  b  A  conspirator. 
Obs.  Ocrf.  E.  D. 


conju  nction  (k5n'joo-ra'sh5n),  n.  [L.  conjuratio :  cf.  F. 
conjuration.']  1.  A  swearing  together  ;  a  league  by  a  com¬ 
mon  oath,  as  for  a  criminal  purpose  ;  conspiracy.  Obs. 

2.  Act  of  charging  or  calling  upon  in  a  sacred  name,  or  iu 
a  solemn  manner,  as  by  appealing  to  something  binding,  as 
an  oath  ;  a  solemn  appeal ;  adjuration.  Obs.  or  Archaic. 

We  charge  you,  in  the  name  of  God,  take  heed  ;  .  .  . 

Under  this  conjuration  speak,  my  lord.  Shak. 

3.  A  constraining  spirits  or  devils  by  invocation  of  a  sacred 
name  or  by  a  spell ;  invocation  of  supernatural  aid  by  magic 
or  the  effecting  of  something  by  or  as  by  such  methods ; 
practice  of  magic  ;  conjuring;  incantation  ;  enchantment. 

Pretended  conjurations  and  prophecies  of  that  event.  Hallam. 

4.  A  magic  expression  used  in  conjuring  ;  an  incantation  ; 

a  conjuring  trick  ;  a  charm  ;  a  spell.  Treviso. 

con-jura'  (ktfn-joor' ;  kun'jer;  the  second  pron.,  formerly 
used  for  both  meanings, is  now  usual  only  in  sense  2),  v.i.;  con¬ 
jured'  (kdn-jobrd' ;  kun'jerd)  ;  con-jur'ing.  [F.  conjurer, 
fr.  L.  conjurare  to  swear  together,  to  conspire  ;  con-  -f -ju- 
rare  to  swear.  See  jury.]  1.  To  swear  together  ;  to  com¬ 
bine  together  by  an  oath  ;  to  conspire  ;  to  confederate.  Obs. 
2.  {pron.  kun'jer)  To  summon  a  devil,  spirit,  etc.,  to 
appear  or  obey  one  by  invoking  a  sacred  name  or  by  some 
spell  ;  to  practice  magical  arts  ;  to  use  the  tricks  of  a  con¬ 
jurer  ;  to  juggle  ;  to  charm. 

She  conjures;  away  with  her.  Shak. 

conjure  (ktfn-joor' ;  kun'jer;  see  each  def.),  v.  t.  1.  {pron. 
kdn-joor')  To  charge  or  call  on  in  a  sacred  name  or  in  a 
solemn  manner,  as  by  putting  under  oath  ;  to  adjure.  Obs. 

I  conjure  you,  let  him  know, 

Whate’er  was  done  against  him,  Cato  did  it.  Addison. 

2.  {pron.  kdn-joor')  To  entreat  earnestly  ;  to  appeal  sol¬ 
emnly  to  ;  to  implore  ;  beseech  ;  as,  he  conjured  the  woman 
to  keep  the  matter  secret ;  she  conjured  his  help. 

3.  {pron .  kun'jer ;  occas.  ktfn-joor')  To  summon  or  con¬ 
strain,  as  a  devil,  to  appear  or  obey  one  by  invoking  a  sa¬ 
cred  name  or  by  some  spell. 

I  conjure  thee  by  all  the  saints  in  heaven.  Shak. 

4.  {pron.  kun'jer)  To  affect  or  effect  by  conjuration;  to 
call  forth  or  send  away  by  magic  arts ;  to  excite,  bring 
about,  get,  or  convey  as  if  by  magic  or  by  the  aid  of  su¬ 
pernatural  powers. 

The  habitation  which  your  prophet  .  .  .  conjured  the  devil 
into.  Shak. 

Syn.  —  Supplicate,  pray,  entreat,  implore,  beseech  ;  en¬ 
join,  invoke.  —  Conjure,  adjure.  To  conjure,  as  here 
compared,  is  to  entreat  or  implore  with  earnestness  or 
solemnity ;  the  original  implication  of  an  oath  or  an  ap¬ 
peal  to  that  which  is  held  sacred  is  less  commonly  present 
than  in  adjure,  which  still  implies  a  charge  or  invocation 
in  a  sacred  name  or  on  pain  of  a  curse  ;  as,  “  Deny  me  not 
admission,  I  supplicate,  I  conjure  you”  (Mad.  D'Arblay) ; 
“  the  high  priest’s  adjuring  or  exorcising  Christ  by  the 
living  God  ”  ( Coleridge ).  See  beg. 


to  conjure  up  (kun'jer),  to  call  up,  raise,  cause  to  exist  or  to 
appear  to  tne  imagination  as  if  by  magic  arts  or  the  like  ; 
as,  to  conjure  up  a  story ;  to  conjure  up  alarms, 
con  jure'ment  (k5u-jobr'ment ;  kun'jer-),  n.  [Cf.  OF. 
conjurement. ]  Obs.  1.  Exorcising  ;  conjuration. 

2.  Solemn  entreaty  ;  conjuration  ;  adjuration.  Milton. 
con'Jur-er,  con'jur-or  (kim'jer-er ;  in  senses  2  and  3  kdn- 
joor'er),  n.  [Cf.  F.  conjureur.]  1.  One  who  practices 
magic  arts  ;  one  who  pretends  to  act  by  the  aid  of  super¬ 
natural  power ;  also,  one  who  performs  feats  of  legerde¬ 
main  or  sleight  of  hand  ;  magician  ;  juggler. 

Dealing  with  witches  and  with  conjurers.  Shak. 

2.  One  bound  by  a  common  oath  with  others  ;  a  coswearer. 

3.  One  who  entreats  or  charges  in  a  solemn  manner, 
ifcjr*  In  sense  1  usually  conjurer ,  in  2  and  3  usually  conjuror. 

con'jur-y  (kun'jer-T),  n.  Practice  of  magic  ;  art  of  the 
conjurer ;  enchantment.  Motley. 

Con'lach,  or  Con'laoch  (kbn'la),  n.  Irish  Myth.  The  son 
of  Cuchullin  and  Aoife.  He  is  brought  up  by  his  mother, 
who  is  an  amazon  conquered  by  Cuchullin.  When  of  age  she 
sends  him  to  his  father,  but  forbids  him  to  reveal  his  identity. 
The  result  is  a  fight  in  which  Conlach  is  slain  by  his  father. 
Coifna-ra'ce-aB  (k5n/a-ra'se-e),  n.pl.  [NL.,  fr.  Connarus.] 
Bot.  A  family  of  plants  (order  Rosales),  closely  related  to 
the  Mimosaceae  and  Fabaceae,  but  distinguished  by  the 
apocarpous  ovary.  They  are  mostly  tropical  climbing 
shrubs  or  lianas.  There  are  16  genera  and  about  140  spe¬ 
cies.  —  conna-ra'ceous  (-aims),  a. 

Con'na-rus  (kbu'o-rws),  n.  [NL.,fr.  Gr.  Kouvapos  an  ever¬ 
green  tree  of  the  thorn  kind.]  Bot.  A  large  genus  of 
tropical  shrubs  or  trees  typifying  the  family  Connnraceae, 
distinguished  by  the  estipulate  leaves  and  indehiscent,  1- 
seeded  pod,  4  of  the  5  carpels  in  the  ovary  being  abortive, 
con'nate  (kbn'at  ;  ktf-nat' ;  277),  a.  [L.  conn  a  his ;  con- 
-f-  natus  born,  p.  p.  of  nasci.  See  cognate.]  1.  Congen¬ 
ital  ;  innate  ;  inborn.  “  Connate  notions.”  South. 

A  difference  has  been  made,  .  .  .  diseases  or  conditions  which 
are  dependent  on  original  conformation  being  called  congenital, 
while  the  diseases  or  affections  that  may  have  supervened  dur¬ 
ing  gestation  or  delivery  are  called  connate.  Dvnglison. 

2.  Bom,  produced,  or  originated  together  ;  connascent. 

3.  Agreeing  in  nature  ;  akin  ;  allied;  cognate;  congenial. 
4-  Biol.  Congenitally  united  ;  firmly  united. 

con'nate-per  fo'li-ate,  a.  Bot.  Connate  or  coalescent  at 


con-Jure',7j.  [OF.]  Conjuration. 
Obs. 

con'jur-er-ship/,  n.  See -ship. 
con-ju'ri-Bon,  n.  [OF.  conjurei- 
ffon.|  Conjuration;  con  jury.  Obs. 
con-ju'ror,  n.  See  conjurer. 
conk  (kOqk),  n.  Nose.  Slang. 
conk.  Vnr.  of  conch,  native  of 
Florida  Keys,  etc. 
conk.  Var.  of  cank,  chatter, 
gabble.  Dial.  Eng. 
conk'a-bell',  v.  =  cockbell, 
icicle.  Dial.  Eng. 
conk'er,  n.  [From  conk  nose.] 
A  blow  on  the  nose.  Slang. 
con'ker  Var.  of  kunkur. 
conk'er-bill.  Var.  of  conka- 


bell.  Dial.  Can.  Sf  Newfound. 

conk'y,  n.  [ronA*  4-  -?/.]  A  per¬ 
son  having  a  large  or  prominent 
“conk,”  or  nose.  Slang. 
con  mo'to  (kbn  mfi'to).  [It.] 
fn.de.  With  movement  ;  spir¬ 
itedly. 

conn,  n.  tc  v.  Naut.  4  nr.  of 
con  ;  —  now  apparently  the 
more  usual  form. 

Conn  Abbr.  Connecticut, 
con'na-rite  (kbn'd-rTt),  n.  [Gr. 
Kowapos  an  evergreen  tree.] 
Min.  A  hydrous  nickel  silicate 
occurring  as  Bmall  green  crystals 
or  grains.  Sp.  gr.,  2.46-2.62. 
con-nas'cence  (kb-n&s'tfns),  n. 


con  nat'u-ral  (k5-n5Uu-ral),  n.  A  connatural  person  or 
thing.  Rare. 

con -na'ture  (k5-na'tur),  n.  Participation  in  a  common 
nature  or  character.  Rare. 

Connature  was  defined  as  likeness  in  kind  between  either  two 
changes  in  consciousness,  or  two  states  of  consciousness. 

H.  Spencer. 

con  nect'  (k5-n8kt'),  V.  t.  ;  con-nect'ed  ;  con-nect'ing. 
[L.  connectere,  -nexum  ;  con-  -f-  neclere  to  bind.  See  an¬ 
nex.]  1.  To  join,  or  fasten  together,  as  by  something  in¬ 
tervening  ;  to  associate,  as  in  occurrence  or  in  idea  ;  to 
combine  ;  to  unite  or  link  together,  as  in  an  electrical  cir¬ 
cuit  ;  to  establish  a  bond  or  relation  between. 

A  man  must  see  the  connection  of  each  intermediate  idea  with 
those  that  it  connects  before  he  can  use  it  in  a  syllogism.  Locke. 
2.  To  associate  (a  person  or  thing,  or  one’s  self)  with  an¬ 
other  person,  thing,  business,  or  affair. 

con  nect',  v.  i.  1.  To  join,  unite,  or  cohere ;  to  have  a 
close  relation  ;  as,  one  argument  connects  with  another. 

2.  To  meet  or  make  connections  for  the  transference  of 
passengers,  or  change  of  means  of  communication  ;  as, 
northbound  and  eastbound  trains  connect  at  New  York. 

con-nect'ant  (k5-ngk't5nt),  a.  Biol.  Intermediate  in 
characters  between,  or  serving  to  connect,  two  natural 
groups  ;  as,  a  conneclant  species. 

con-nect'ed  (-t6d  ;  -tid ;  7,  151),  p.  a.  of  connect.  Joined 
or  linked  together  by  some  tie,  as  of  causality,  relationship, 
or  intimacy.  —  con  nect'ed-ly,  adv. 

We  can  never  observe  any  tie  between  them.  They  seem  con¬ 
joined,  but  never  count  ett  <1.  Josiah  Royce. 

connected  assemblage.  Math.  See  continuum.  —  c.  equations, 
Mat h.,  a  set  of  equations  some  of  which  may  be  deduced 
from  the  others.  —  c.  surface,  Math.,  a  surface  such  that 
from  any  point  of  it  a  continuous  path  can  be  drawn  to 
any  other  point  of  it  without  crossing  its  boundary.  It  is 
singly  or  simply  connected  when  every  crosscut  or  loop 
cut  drawn  on  it  severs  it  into  unconnected  pieces,  as  a 
circular  or  spherical  surface  :  it  is  doubly  connected  when 
such  a  cut  is  possible,  which  will  make  it  simply  con¬ 
nected,  as  a  ring  betw  een  two  circles  in  a  plane  or  a  zone 
on  a  sphere ;  it  is  triply  connected  when  such  a  cut  may 
make  it  doubly  connected,  as  a  circular  area  with  two  cir¬ 
cular  areas  cut  out ;  and  so  on. 

con-nect'er,  con-nec'tor  (k5-n8k'ter),  n.  One  that  con¬ 
nects,  as  a  word,  a  flexible  tube  for  connecting  the  ends  of 
glass  or  other  tubes,  a  railroad  coupling,  or  a  device  for 
holding  two  conductors  together  in  electrical  contact. 

Con  nect'i-cut  seed  leaf  (ko-nSt'T-kwt).  A  kind  of  to¬ 
bacco  extensively  cultivated  in  the  United  States,  par¬ 
ticularly  in  Connecticut.  It  produces  a  broad,  elastic  leaf, 
well  adapted  for  use  as  a  cigar  wrapper. 

COn-nect'ing,  p.  pr.  &vb.  n.  of  connect.  — connecting  cell, 
Bot.,  a  heterocyst.  —  c.  rod,  Mach.,  a  rod  or  bar  jointed  to, 
and  connecting,  two  or  more  moving  parts ;  esp.,  a  rod 
connecting  a  crank  pin  with  a  beam,  crosshead,  piston 
rod,  or  piston,  as  in  a  steam  engine ;  a  pitman  ;  rarely,  a  lo¬ 
comotive  coupling  rod  —  c.  zone,  Bot.,  tne  girdle  in  diatoms, 
con  nec'ticn,  con  nex'ion  (ktf-nSk'slifin),  n.  [See  Note, 
below.]  [L.  connexio :  cf.  F.  connexion.]  1.  Act  of  con¬ 
necting,  or  6tate  of  being  connected ;  junction ;  union ; 
alliance  ;  relationship  ;  as,  there  was  formerly  a  connec¬ 
tion  between  the  British  Islesand  the  continent  of  Europe  ; 


the  connection  of  church  and  state. 

2.  Specif.  :  a  Conjunction,  continuity,  or  coherence  of 
words  or  ideas,  b  Relation  of  thought,  writing,  or  speak¬ 
ing  to  that  with  reference  to,  or  in  association  with,  which 
it  is  used ;  contextual  relation  ;  context ;  as,  the  word  varies 
in  meaning  according  to  the  connection  in  which  it  is  used. 
C  A  tie  of  causality,  mutual  dependence,  logical  sequence, 
or  the  like  ;  relation  of  things  when  one  of  them  is  in¬ 
volved  in  another. 

Knowledge  and  Wisdom,  far  from  being  one, 

Have  ofttimes  no  connection  Cowper. 

He  [Algazel]  denied  the  possibility  of  a  known  connection  be¬ 
tween  cause  and  effect.  Whewell. 

3.  That  which  connects,  as  a  part,  a  word,  or  a  particle  ; 
bond ;  tie. 

4.  A  relation  of  personal  intimacy  ;  specif.  :  a  Sexual  rela¬ 
tion  or  intercourse,  b  Relation  in  a  practical  or  active 
way  ;  a  having  to  do,  as  with  a  subject  of  study  or  with 
any  thing;  as,  the  affair  may  succeed  in  spite  of  his  co?i- 
nection  with  it.  c  Relationship  by  family  ties,  whether 
by  marriage  or  by  blood  ;  as,  a  man  of  good  connections. 

5.  A  person  connected  with  others  by  some  tie  ;  esp.,  a 
relation  by  marriage  or  by  blood  remotely. 

6-  A  body  or  set  of  persons  connected  or  associated  to¬ 
gether,  or  with  whom  one  is  associated,  in  some  common 
interest ;  as,  a  business  connection  ;  a  political  connection. 

At  the  head  of  a  strong  parliamentary  connection.  Macaulay. 
7  (In  this  sense  officially  and  invariably  spelled  connexion 
in  Eng.)  A  religious  society;  a  denomination;  a  sect;  — 
developed  from  John  Wesley’s  use  of  the  word  with  refer¬ 
ence  to  those  connected  or  associated  with  him  in  religious 


work,  usages,  or  purposes  ;  as,  the  Methodist  New  Con¬ 
nexion ;  the  Countess  of  Huntingdon’s  Connexion. 

8-  The  act,  event,  or  means  of  communication  or  of  con¬ 
tinuation  of  a  journey ;  as,  I  hope  to  make  connections 
at  Boston  ;  he  missed  every  connection. 

9-  Mech.  a  A  connecting  rod.  b  Steam  Boiler.  A  cham¬ 
ber  at  the  end  of  a  flue  or  set  of  flues,  forming  a  connecting 
passageway  for  hot  gases  to  another  fluo  or  set  of  flues. 
5^^  This  word  had  orig.  the  etymological  spelling  Con¬ 
nexion  only,  but  by  analogy  with  such  words  as  collection, 
direction ,  etc.,  it  came  to  be  spelled  also  connection  ;  and 
connexion  is  now  raredy  used  in  the  United  States,  but  is 
the  usual  spelling  in  England. 

Syn.  — Union,  coherence,  continuity,  junction;  associa¬ 
tion,  dependence ;  intercourse,  commerce,  communica¬ 
tion  ;  affinity,  relationship. 

con  neo'tlon  al,  con  nea'ion-al  (-51),  a.  1.  Of,  pertain¬ 
ing  to,  or  of  the  nature  of,  connection. 


Cou nascency.  Obs.  !f  R. 
con-nas'cen-cy(  krt-n&B'gn-sY),n. 

1.  Quality  of  being  connascent ; 
also,  a  growing  together.  Rare. 

2.  That  which  is  born  with,  esp. 
united  with,  another.  Obs. 
con-nas'cent  (ktf-nfls'ent),  a. 
[L.  connascens ,  p.  pr.  of  con- 
uasci  to  be  born  at  the  same 
time.]  Born  together ;  pro¬ 
duced  at  the  same  time.  Rare. 
con-na'tal  (ktf-na'trJl),  a.  Con¬ 
genital.  —  con-na'tal-ly,  adv. 
con'nate-ly,  adv.  of  connate. 
con-na'tion-al,  a.  Of  or  pert,  to 
the  same  nation.  Obs.  [Obs.l 
con-na'tive,  a.  =  connate,  l.| 


con-nat  u-ral'i-ty  (ktf-n&t'fl- 
rfll'1-tt),  n.  Connatural  quali¬ 
ty.  Rare. 

con-nat'u-ral-ize,  v.  t.  See  -ize. 
con-nat'u-ral-ly,  adv.  of  con¬ 
natural.  See -ly. 
con  nat'u-ral-ness,  /?.  See -ness. 
con'naught  ( k8n'6t  i.?/.[Fr.Cen- 
n < night,  lr.]  =  basket  cloth. 
con-nant'.  Yar.  of  canaut. 
conne.  4*  can,  con. 
con-nect'ed  ness,  n.  See  -ness. 
con  nect'l-ble.  a.  See -able. 
con-nec'tion-al  ism,  con-nex'- 
ion-al-ism.  See -ism. 
con-nec'tiv.  Connective. Ref. Sj>. 
con/nec-tl'val  (k6n/6k-tl'vdi), 


food,  foot ;  out,  oil ;  chair  ;  go  ;  sing,  ii)k  ;  *feen,  thin;  nature,  verdure  (250) ;  K  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144) ;  boN ;  yet ;  zh  =  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Guide. 

Full  explanations  of  Abbreviations,  Signs,  etc.,  immediately  precede  the  '  ocabulary. 
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2.  (spelt  connexional)  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Methodist 
Connexion.  Brit, 

con  nec'tive  (k5-uSk'tTv),  a.  Connecting,  or  adapted  to 
connect ;  involving  connection. 

connective  tissue,  Anat .,  a  tissue  of  mesoblastic  origin 
which  supports  and  binds  together  the  other  tissues  in 
nearly  all  parts  of  the  body,  msheathing  and  forming  a 
framework  for  the  organs  and  composing  the  tendons  and 
ligaments.  It  consists  of  an  intercellular  material,  or  ma¬ 
trix,  containing  protoplasmic  cells,  or  corpuscles.  In  many 
lower  animals  and  the  embryos  of  higher  forms  the  matrix 
is  largely  soft  and  jellylike ;  in  typical  connective  tissue 
it  consists  largely  of  bundles  of  fine  white  inelastic  fibers, 
which  dissolve  into  gelatin  on  boiling.  When  the  bundles 
of  fibers  are  close  and  parallel  it  is  called  Jibrous  tissue ; 
if  they  form  a  more  or  less  open  network,  areolar  or  retic¬ 
ular  tissue.  The  white  fibers  may  be  more  or  less  exten¬ 
sively  replaced  by  thick  branching  yellow  elastic  fibers 
containing  elastin  ;  this  is  called  elastic  tissue, 
con  nec'tive,  n.  That  which  connects.  Specif. .  a  Gram. 
A  word  or  particle  that  connects  words  or  sentences,  as  a 
conjunction,  preposition,  or  relative  pronoun,  b  Bot.  The 
tissue  connecting  the  two  lobes  of  an  anther, 
connec-tiv'i-ty  (k5n'5k-tiv'T-tT),  n.  Quality  or  state  of 
being  connective.  Specif. :  Math,  a  The  order  or  man¬ 
ner  in  which  a  Riemann’s  surface  is  connected  ;  the  num¬ 
ber  of  independent  paths  possible  between  two  of  its 
points,  b  An  infinity  of  elements  connected  with  and 
succeeding  one  another  continuously;  specif.,  the  double 
infiuity  of  elements,  connected  in  the  fourfold  infinity  of 
elements  {xy  z  p  q)  satisfying  F{xy  z  p  q)  =0,  that  con¬ 
stitute  the  solution  of  F  (x  y  z,  Sz  /  6x,8z  /  Sy)  =  0. 
connectivity  of  a  surface,  Math.,  the  number  *2  less  the  char¬ 
acteristic  of  the  surface  (if  closed).  It  is  related  to  the 
number  of  cuts  necessary  to  reduce  the  surface  to  one  with 
a  single  border. 

con'ner  (kun'er ;  kbn'er),  n.  [AS.  cunnian  to  examine, 
tempt;  cf.  AS.  cunnere  tempter.]  One  who  tests  or  ex¬ 
amines  ;  a  tester  ;  an  examiner  ;  an  inspector.  Archaic. 
con'ner  (kbn'er),  n.  One  who  cons  ;  a  peruser, 
con'ner,  n.  [From  CON  to  conduct.  See  cond.]  Naut. 

One  who  cons,  or  conds  ;  specif.,  a  balker. 
con'nex  (-Sks),  n.  [L.  connexus  connection.]  1  a  A 
bond  or  tie.  Obs.  b  A  connected  thing,  as  an  incident 
or  property.  Obs. 

2.  Math.  The  infinity  of  points  and  lines  determined  by  an 
equation  homogeneous  in  both  point  and  line  coordinates. 
COn-nex'  (kd-nSks'),  v.  t.  <t*  i.  [L.  connexus ,  p.  p.  :  cf.  OF. 
connexer.  See  connect.]  To  connect.  Obs.  Sir  M.  Hale. 
con-nex'ion  (ktf-nek'slmn),  71.  Connection.  See  connection. 
con'ning  (kbn'Tng),  p.  pr.  efr  vb.  n.  of  con,  to  superintend 
the  steering  of  (a  ship). 

conning  tower.  Nav.  An  armored  pilot  house,  usually 
having  narrow'  horizontal  slits  for  observation  purposes. 
It  contains  means  of  communication  with  all  parts  of  the 
shin,  and  is  intended  to  protect  the  commanding  officer 
ana  helmsman  in  battle. 

con-niv'ance  (k<5-niv'ans),  n.  [Formerly  connivence,  fr.  F. 
connivence  or  L.  conniventia.]  1.  Act  of  conniving ;  inten¬ 
tional  failure  or  forbearance  to  discover  a  fault  or  wrong¬ 
doing;  voluntary  oversight;  passive  consent  or  cooperation. 
2.  Law.  Specif.,  corrupt  or  guilty  assent  to  wrongdoing, 
not  involving  actual  participation  in  it,  but  knowledge  of, 
and  failure  to  prevent  or  oppose,  it.  Cf.  accomplice. 

Syn.  —  See  collusion. 

con  niv'an  cy  (-an-sT),  n.  Act  of  conniving  ;  connivance, 
con  nive'  (kd-nlv'),  v.  i.  ;  con-nived'  (-nlvd')  ;  con-niv'- 
ing  (-nlv'Tng).  [L.  connivere  to  shut  the  eyes,  connive,  fr. 
con-  -f-  (peril.)  a  word  akin  to  nicere  to  beckon,  nictare  to 
wink  :  cf.  F.  conniver .]  1.  To  feign  ignorance  ;  to  be  dis¬ 

regardant; —  usually  with  an  adverbial  phrase,  regularly 
introduced  by  at,  indicating  the  object ;  to  pretend  not  to 
look  (at  something  distasteful  or  irregular). 

The  government  thought  it  expedient,  occasionally,  to  connive 
at  the  violation  of  this  rule.  Macaulaj /. 

2.  Hence,  to  look  with  indulgence  or  secret  favor  (at) ;  to 
wink  (at) ;  sometimes,  to  cooperate  (with)  secretly,  or  to 
have  a  secret  understanding  (with). 

In  many  of  th?se,  the  directors  were  heartily  concurring  ;  in 
most  ot  them,  they  were  encouraging,  and  sometimes  command¬ 
ing  ;  in  all  they  were  conniving.  Burke. 

3-  To  open  and  close  the  eyes  rapidly  ;  to  wink.  Obs. 

The  artist  is  to  teach  them  how  to  nod  judiciously,  and  to  con¬ 
nive  with  either  eye.  Spectator. 

4.  Biol.  To  be  connivent.  Rare. 

COn-nive',  v.  t.  To  shut  the  eyes  to  ;  to  wink  at.  Obs. 
COn-niv'ent  (ktf-niv'ent),  a.  [L.  connivens,  p.  pr.]  1.  Con¬ 
niving  ;  forbearing  to  see  or  designedly  winking  at ;  as, 
connivent  justice  ;  hence,  inactive  ;  dormant.  Obs. 

2.  Biol.  Brought  close  together;  arched  inward  so  that 
the  points  meet ;  converging  ;  as,  connivent  petals  of  a 
flower  or  wings  of  an  insect. 

COn-niv'er  (-er),  n.  One  who  connives, 
connois  seur'  (kbn'T-sffr';  -siir';  277),  n.  [F.  connois¬ 
seur,  formerly  connoisseur ,  fr.  connaitre  to  know,  OF.  co- 
noistre,  fr.  L.  cognoscere  to  become  acquainted  w'ith  ;  co-- j- 
noscere,  gnoscere,  to  learn  to  know.  See  know  ;  cf.  cog- 


nizor.]  One  well  versed  in  any  subject;  esp.,  one  who 
knows  well  the  details,  technique,  or  principles  of  a  fine 
art ;  one  competent  to  act  as  a  critical  judge  of  an  art,  or 
in  a  matter  of  taste. 

t  The  connodwur  is  “  one  who  knows,”  as  opposed  to  the  dilet¬ 
tante,  who  only  “  thinks  he  knows."  Fairholt. 

Syn.  —  Connoisseur  is  often  contrasted  with  amateur  and 
dilettante  (see  amateur).  It  implies  trained  and  discrim¬ 
inating  judgment  of  what  is  rare  or  choice,  especially  in 
art ;  as,  a  connoisseur  of  etchings,  of  fine  bindings,  of 
wines.  A  connoisseur  may  or  may  not  be  a  professional, 
con'no-tate  (k5u'o-tat),  v.  t.  [L.  con-  -j-  notatus ,  p.  p.  of 
notare  to  mark.  Cf.  connote.]  To  connote, 
conno-ta'tion  (-ta'sbdn),  n.  [Cf.  F.  connotation. ]  1.  Act 

of  connoting;  esp.,  implication  of  something  more  than 
the  essential  or  primary  meaning  ;  as,  the  word’s  associa¬ 
tions  have  given  it  a  disagreeable  connotation. 

2.  Logic,  a  Implication  of  a  subject  of  attribution.  Obs. 
b  Implication  of  attributes  or  of  meaning  in  general,  as 
belonging  to  a  given  subject ;  also,  the  sum  of  the  qualities 
forming  the  meaning  of  a  term  ;  intension  ;  signification. 
Syn.  — See  denotation. 

COn-no'tA-tive  (ko-no'td-tTv  ;  kbn'o-ta-tiv),  a.  1.  Imply¬ 
ing  something  additional ;  pertaining  to  connotation. 

2.  Logic.  Bearing  connotation. 

It  is  urged  that  his  graduated  world  of  ideas  ascends  by  steps 
from  the  less  to  the  more  general,  ever  more  and  more  widely  de¬ 
notative,  less  and  less  fully  « onnotative .  J ■  Martineau. 

connotative  term.  Logic,  a  A  term  which  signifies  primarily, 
an  attribute,  secondarily,  a  subject.  Obs.  b  A  term  which 
denotes  a  subject  and  implies  one  or  more  attributes, 
con  note'  (ko-not'),  v.  i. ;  con-not'ed  (-not'ed) ;  con-not'- 
ing  (-not'ing).  [Bee  connotate  ;  note.]  1.  To  suggest, 
indicate,  or  mean  along  with,  or  in  addition  to,  the  essen¬ 
tial  or  primary  signification  ;  to  imply  secondarily  ;  to  in¬ 
volve  as  a  consequence,  concomitant,  or  the  like. 

Good,  in  the  general  notion  of  it,  connotes  also  a  certain  suit¬ 
ableness  of  it  to  some  other  thing.  South. 

2.  Logic.  To  imply  as  an  attribute  ;  bear  as  connotation. 

The  word  “  white  ”  denotes  all  white  things,  as  snow,  paper,  the 
foam  of  the  sea,  etc.,  and  implies,  or.  as  it  was  termed  by  the 
schoolmen,  connotes ,  the  attribute  "whiteness.”  J.  S.  Mill. 
con-nu'bi-al  (kd-nu'bT-dl),  a.  [L.  connubialis,  fr.  connu- 
bium  marriage ;  con-- 1-  nubere  to  veil,  to  marry.  See  nup¬ 
tial.]  1.  Of  or  pertaining  to,  or  inclining  to,  marriage,  or 
the  marriage  state  ;  conjugal ;  nuptial. 

Kind,  connubial  tenderness.  Goldsmith. 

2.  Of  or  pert,  to  a  husband  and  wife  ;  conjugal.  Humorous. 
Syn.  — See  matrimonial. 

con-nubi-al'i-ty  (-ai'T-tT),  n.  ;  pi.  -ties  (-tlz).  Quality  or 
state  of  being  connubial  ;  connubial  inclination  or  charac¬ 
teristic,  as  the  expression  of  tenderness. 

Some  connubial i ties  .  .  .  between  Mr.  and  Mrs.  B.  Dickens. 
Co  no-car'pus  (ko'no-kar'pfca),  n.  [NL.  ;  Gr.  *<Luos  cone 
-f-  Kcip-no ;  fruit.]  A  small  genus  of  tropical  combretaceous 
trees  or  shrubs  with  smooth  or  silky-pubescent  leaves  and 
small  flowers  in  dense  buttonlike  heads,  whence  they  are 
known  as  button  trees.  Two  species  occur  in  the  southern 
United  States. 

Con'o  clin'i-um  (kbn/o-klin'T-Sm),  n.  [NL.  ;  Gr.  kweo? 
cone  -j-  <•  Atm;  couch  ;  —  in  reference  to  the  conical  recepta¬ 
cle.]  Bot.  A  small  genus  of  asteraceous  plants  allied  to 
Eupatorium,  having  heads  of  blue  flowers  resembling  those 
of  the  garden  ageratum. 

CO'IIO  Cli'ne-us  (ko'no-ku'ne-ws),  n.  Math.  The  surface 
traced  by  a  line  moving  round  a  fixed  circle  and  along,  and 
perpendicular  to,  a  fixed  line;  —  so  called  as  having  the 
base  of  a  cone  but  the  edge  of  a  cuneus  ( wedge).  Wallis  first  used 
the  term  (in  16(52),  applying  it  to  one  of  the  four  quadrants  into 
which  the  whole  is  divided  by  two  planes  quadrisecting  the  cir¬ 
cle,  one  of  them  through  and  one  perpendicular  to  the  fixed  line, 
co'no-dont  (ko'n&-d<5nt),  n.  [Gr.  kwvo<;  cone  -j-  -odont.] 
Paleon.  Any  of  certain  minute  toothlike  fossils  found  in 
Paleozoic  rocks.  They  have  been  regarded  as  teeth  of 
cyclostomes,  but  are  more  probably  the  jaws  of  annelids, 
co'noid  (ko'noid),  n.  [Gr.  Kun'oeifirjs  conical ;  kiovos  «*one-|- 
elfios  form  ;  cf.  F.  conoide.]  1.  Geom.  a  A  solid  formed 
by  the  revolution  of  a  conic  section  about  its 
axis  ;  as,  a  parabolic  conoid,  elliptic  conoid,  etc.  ; 

—  more  commonly  called  paraboloid,  ellipsoid , 
etc.  b  A  surface  generated  by  a  line  moving 
along  a  given  line  and  a  given  curve,  and  parallel 
to  a  giveu  plane,  c  The  surface  generated  by  a 
circle  arc  rotating  about  its  sine  as  axis.  Conoid. 

2.  Anything  that  has  a  conoidal  form,  as  a  rifle  bullet, 
co'noid,  a.  1.  Like  a  conoid;  conoidal. 

2.  Zool.  Of  or  pert,  to  the  cone  shells  or  the  family  Conidse. 
conoid  ligament,  Anal.,  the  posterior  fasciculus  of  the  cora- 
co-clavicular  ligament,  connecting  the  conoid  tubercle  on  the 
under  side  of  the  clavicle  and  the  base  of  the  coracoid, 
co-noi'dal  (ko-uoi'ddl),  a.  [Cf.  F.  conoidal.']  Like  a  conoid  ; 
resembling  or  approaching  a  cone  in  shape  ;  nearly,  but  not 
exactly,  conical. 

co-noi'do  (ko-noi'do-).  Combining  form  for  conoid. 
Co-noph'o-lis  (ko-n5f'o-lis),  71.  [NL.  ;  Gr.  kcovo?  cone  -j- 
<£oAis  a  horny  scale.]  Bot.  A  genus  of  orobanehaceous 
herbs  containing  two  species,  the  American  (C.  americana) 
being  the  squawroot.  See  squawroot. 


Co'no-po-phagrl-dae  (ko/no-po-f5j'T-de),  n.  pi.  [NL. ;  Gr. 
kujvoj\\j,  Kwi/w7ro9,  gnat,  mosquito-]-  <f> ayelv  to  eat  -f-  -idae.] 
Zool.  A  small  family  of  clamatorial  birds  confined  to  the 
warmer  parts  of  South  America,  having  a  large  head,  the 
outer  and  middle  toes  connected  near  the  base,  and,  in  the 
typical  genus,  Conopophaga ,  a  very  short  tail. 

CO-nor'mal  (ko-nfir'mal),  a.  [co-  -f-  nonnal.]  Math.  Hav¬ 
ing  common  normals,  as  two  (so-called)  parallel  involutes 
of  an  evolute. 

conormal  correspondence,  that  of  neighboring  surfaces,  ex¬ 
isting  when  conorinal  points  correspond  to  each  other. 

CO'no  scope  (ko'no-skop),  7i.  [Gr.  Koivoq  cone  -j — scope.] 
Ci'yst.  A  form  of  polariscope  used  for  examining  crystals  in 
converging  polarized  light. 

con'quer  (kbi/ker),  v.  t.  ;  con'quered  (-kerd)  ;  conquer¬ 
ing.  [OF.  conquerre ,  F.  conquerir,  fr.  L.  conquirere,  -qui- 
situm ,  to  seek  or  search  for,  to  bring  together,  LL.,  to  con¬ 
quer  ;  con-- f-  quaereve  to  seek.  See  quest.]  1.  To  procure 
by  effort ;  to  acquire  ;  get ;  gain.  Obs. 

2  To  gain  or  acquire  by  force,  as  of  arms;  to  take  pos¬ 

session  of  by  violent  means ;  to  gain  dominion  over ;  to 
subdue  by  physical  means ;  to  reduce ;  to  overcome  by 
force  of  arms ;  to  cause  to  yield  ;  to  vanquish ;  to  subju¬ 
gate.  “  If  thou  conquer  Rome.”  Shak. 

If  we  be  conquer'd ,  let  men  conquer  us.  Shak. 

3  To  gain  or  obtain  in  war,  or  by  overcoming  obstacles  or 
opposition  ;  to  win  ;  as,  to  cojiquer  freedom  or  a  peace. 

4.  To  subdue  or  overcome  by  mental  or  moral  power  ;  to 
surmount ;  as,  to  conquer  difficulties,  temptation,  etc. 

By  winning  words  to  conquer  w'illing  hearts.  Milton. 
Syn.  —  Overpower,  overthrow,  discomfit,  beat,  crush,  sub¬ 
ject,  humble,  master.  —  Conquer,  vanquish,  defeat,  sub¬ 
due,  subjugate,  reduce,  overcome,  surmount  agree  in  the 
idea  of  bringing  under  one’s  power  by  the  exertion  of  en¬ 
ergy  or  force.  Conquer  usually  implies  the  gaining  pos¬ 
session  or  mastery  of  something  (less  frequently  of  some 
one),  vanquish,  the  complete  overthrow  or  discomfiture  of 
some  one  (less  frequently  of  something),  by  force ;  as,  “We 
conquered  France,  but  felt  our  captive’s  charms”  {Pope) ; 
“a  Rbrnan  by  a  Roman  valiantly  vanquished  ”  {Shak.).  Van¬ 
quish  is  more  likely  than  conquer  to  refer  to  a  single  en¬ 
gagement.  To  defeat  is  to  beat  or  check,  esp.  for  the  time 
being :  it  does  not  imply  the  finality  of  vaiiquish  ;  as,  “  But 
though  defeated,  the  Cotton  States  were  not  vanquished  ' 
(  Westm.  Review) ;  cf.,  to  retrieve  a  defeat.  Subdue  implies 
reduction  to  (frequently)  permanent  submission  or  sub¬ 
serviency;  subjugate  (see  etym.),  complete  subjection,  as 
under  a  yoke ;  as.  “  Who  through  faith  subdued  kingdoms  ” 
{Heb.  xi.  33);  “And  the  world’s  victor  stood  subdued  by 
sound”  {Pope)-,  “a  latent  power  in  him  which  compels 
the  favor  of  the  gods,  and  subjugates  fortune  ”  {Thackeray) . 
Reduce,  as  here  compared  (see  abase),  implies  a  bringing 
to  capitulation  or  surrender ;  it  applies  esp.  to  a  belea¬ 
guered  town  or  fortress;  as,  “ reduced  a  province  under 
Roman  yoke  ”  {Milton) ;  the  city  was  i-educed  by  famine. 
Overcome  implies,  in  present  usage,  esp.  the  getting  the  bet- 
ter  of  other  than  material  objects ;  surmount  applies  esp. 
to  difficulties  and  obstacles ;  as,  to  overcome  temptations, 
bad  habits,  resistance  :  “  Be  not  overcome  of  evil,  out  over¬ 
come  evil  with  good”  {Rom.  xii.  21);  “If  the  poem  is  a 
poem,  it  will  surmount  these  obstacles  ”  {Byron).  See  vic¬ 
tor,  victory,  overturn. 

con'quer,  v.  i.  To  gain  the  victory ;  to  overcome ;  to  pre¬ 
vail  ;  to  be  victorious. 

The  champions  resolved  to  conquer  or  to  die.  Waller. 

con'quer-or  (-er),  «.  [OF.  conquereor.]  1.  One  who  con¬ 
quers  ;  specif.,  one  who  wins  a  country,  etc.,  in  war,  or 
subdues  or  subjugates  a  people,  or  overcomes  an  adversary ; 
a  winner  ;  a  victor,  as  in  a  game. 

2.  Deciding  game  ;  rubber,  as  at  whist.  Colloq. 

Syn.  —  See  victor. 

the  Conqueror,  a  surname  given  to  William,  Duke  of  Nor¬ 
mandy,  who  by  the  battle  of  Hastings,  in  1066,  became 
Wdlliam  I.  of  England. 

con'quest  (kbij'kwgst),  n.  [OF.  conquest ,  conqueste,  F.  con- 
qtiet,  conquete,  LL.  conquistum  (prop.  p.  p.  neut.),  conquista, 
fr.  L.  conquirere.  See  conquer.]  1 .  Act  or  process  of  con¬ 
quering,  or  acquiring  by  force  ;  act  of  overcoming  or  sub¬ 
duing  -opposition  by  force,  whether  physical  or  moral ;  sub¬ 
jection  ;  subjugation ;  reduction. 

Three  years  sufficed  for  the  conquest  of  the  country.  Prescott. 

2.  Act  of  gaining  by  struggle  (lit.  or  fig.) ;  as,  the  conquest 
of  liberty  or  peace  ;  she  came  down,  dressed  for  conquest. 

3.  State  of  being  conquered.  Rare.  “  Convinced  of  con¬ 
quest .”  Dry  den. 

4.  That  which  is  conquered;  esp.,  territory  definitively 
appropriated  in  war ;  a  possession  gained  by  force,  physi¬ 
cal  or  moral ;  specif.,  a  person  whose  favor  or  hand  has 
been  won. 

Wherefore  rejoice  ?  What  conquest  brings  he  home  ?  Shak. 

5.  Feudal  Lair.  Acquisition  of  property  by  purchase  or 
other  means  than  inheritance  ;  acquisition  ;  also,  the  prop¬ 
erty  so  acquired.  In  the  Civil  law  such  property  acquired 
during  marriage  belongs  to  the  community  goods  of  hus¬ 
band  and  wife. 

Syn.  —  Triumph,  mastery,  subjection.  See  victory. 
the  Conquest,  Eng.  Hist.,  the  subjugation  of  England  by 
William  of  Normandy  in  1066. 

II  con  quis  ta  dor'  (kon-kesaa-thor' ;  E.  kbn-kwTs'td-dor  ; 


a.  Bot.  Pert,  to  the  connective. 

con-nec'tive-ly,  adv.  of  con¬ 
nective.  See  -lv. 
con  nec-ti'vum  (ktSn^k-tT'- 
vum),  ii. ;  pi.  -tiva  (-vd).  |NL.l 
Bot.  The  connective, 
con-nec'tor  (k<5-nek'ter),  n.  = 
CONNECTER. 

con'ner  (k0n'5r).  Var.  of  cun- 
NER. 

con-nex'ion-al,  con  nex'ion-al- 
fsin.  Var.  of  connection  a  l, 

CONNECTION  A  L1SM. 
con-nex'i-ty  (ktf-iigk'sI-tY),  n. 
[Cf.  F .  connexite.)  a  Connected¬ 
ness.  b  =  conn  ex,  1  b.  Obs. 
con-nex 'ive  (-sYv),  a.  fL.  con- 
nexivus.]  Conditional  ;  also, 
conjunctive  ;  connective.  Obs. 
con-nex'ive-ly,  adv.  of  connex- 
ive.  See -ly. 

con'nex-i'vunKkon'fk-sT'vi/m), 
n. ;  pi.  -va  (-vd).  [NL.]  Zoid. 
The  flattened,  often  much  di¬ 
lated,  lateral  border  of  the  ab¬ 
domen  of  hemipters. 
con-nex'ure,  n.  =  connection. 
Obs. 

con-nex'ua  (kd-ngk'stfs),  n.  [L.] 
Binding  together  ;  connection. 
Rare. 

Con'nie  (kbn'I),  n.  A  dim.  or 


familiar  form  for  Constance, 
Conrad,  and  some  other  names, 
conniegrea,  connigrey.  +  cony- 
ger. 

con'ning,;>. pr.  5f  vb.  n.  of  con, 
conn. 

con-nip'tion  (kfY-nYp'shftn),  n., 
or,  injull,  conniption  fit.  A  fit 
of  passion,  rage,  hysteria,  or  the 
like;  a  paroxj'sm*.  Vulgar  or 
Colloq.,  U.  S. 

con-niv'ence  (ktf-niv'Vns),  con¬ 
nivency,  >1.  1.  =  CONNIVANCE. 

2.  Lit.,  winking.  Obs. 

3-  Connivent  state  or  tendency, 
con'ni  zance.  4*  cognizan<  b. 
Con  no-chae'tes  <  khn/o-ke'te/.), 
n.  [NL.  ;  Gr.  kovvos  beard  -f 
XaiTi)  mane.]  Zool.  The  genus 
consisting  of  the  gnus, 
con  nois-Bance',  n.  [F.  eonnais- 
same ,  formerly  connoissance.) 
Knowledge  or  critical  judgment 
of  art.  esp.  a  fine  art.  Obs. 
con  nois-seur 'ship,  n.  See-smr. 
con-no'ta-tive-ly,  adv.  of  con¬ 
notative.  Sec  -ly.  [  Obs.  I 
con  note',  v.  i.  To  consignify.  | 
con-no 'tive.  a.  Connotative.  R. 
con-nu'bi-al  ly,  adv.  of  connu¬ 
bial.  See-LY. 

con-nu'bi-um.  Var. of  conubium. 


con-nu'mer  ate  (k<5-nu''m?r-at), 

r.  t.  [L.  connumerare  to  num¬ 
ber  with.]  To  reckon  or  count 
togother._  Rare.  —  con-nu  mer- 
a'tion  (-a'shitn),  n.  Rare. 
con'nu-sance.  con'nu-sant, 
con'nu-sor  Obs.  or  rare  vars. 
Of  COGNIZANCE,  etc. 

con'ny  (kfin'Y),  a.  [Cf.  canny, 

CUN N I  N  ( ; .]  =  CAN  N  Y.  Dial.  Eng. 

co-noi'dal-ly.  adv  of  conoidal. 
co-noi'dic  ( k  o-h  o  i'd  Y  k ),  co- 
noi'di-cal(-dY-kdl),  a.  Pert,  to 
or  like  a  conoid.  [dally.  I 

co-noi'di-cal-ly,  adr.  C  o  n  o  i-| 
couoissance.  cognizance. 
Co-nol'o  phug  (kfMffil'C-fus),  n. 
[NL.  ;  Gr.  kcoco?  cone  -f  A 6<f)0<; 
crest.]  Zobl.  A  genus  consisting 
of  one  species,  C.  suberisfatus , 
a  larsre  burrowing  iguanid  lizard 
of  the  Galapagos  Islands 
co-nom  i-nee',  n.  See  co-,  3  b. 
Con  o-ni'ah  (kSn'O-ni'd  ;  ko'- 
no-).  Bib. 

con'o-po'di-ura  (k  5  n'ft-p  o'd  Y- 
um), 7i.;  pi.  -dia  (-dY-d).  [NL.; 
Gr.  koh/os  cone  -f  -nodi  uni.] 
A  conical  receptacle  in  a  flower, 
co^o-scen'te  (ko/n5-shen/ta), 
n.  ;  pi.  -scenti  (-te).  [It.]  A 
connoisseur. 


co-nour'ish,  v.  t.  To  nourish 

together. 

con'plane7.  a.  Math.  Coplanar. 
con-auad'rate.  r.  t.  [L.  con- 
quaarare.)  To  bring  into  a 
square  Obs.  _ 

con  quas 'sate.' r.  t.  [L .  conquas- 
satus,  p.  p.  of  conquassare.)  To 
shake  severely.  Obs.  —  con - 
quas-sa'tion,  h.  Obs. 
con-que'dle  (kdn-kwe'd’l),  n. 
The  bobolink.  Dial.  U.  S. 
conqueis.  4*  conquese. 
con'quer-a-tle  (kfiij'kgr-a-b’l), 
a.  See -able  —  con'quer-a-ble- 
nesB,  n.  [conquers.  I 

con'quer-ess,  n.  A  woman  who  I 
con'quer  ing,  p.  pr.  ir  vb.  n.  of 
c  o  n  y  u  E  ic.  —  con'quer-ing-ly, 
adv. 

con'quer-ment,  n.  See-MENT. 
con'quer-ous,  a.  Conquering. 

Obs. 

conquese,  conqueis.  [OF.  *co/c 
quise.]  =  conquest.  Obs.  Scot. 
con'quest  (kQp'kwfst  ;  kdn- 
kwfst'),  r.  t.  [OF.  conquester.) 
Obs.  1  To  acquire  ;  gain. 

2.  To  conquer;  vanquish, 
con-ques'ta-dor'.  Ohs  or  rare 
var.  ot  conquistador. 
con-ques'tion(k<5n-kwf  R'ch?/n\ 


n.  [L.  conquestio.']  A  com¬ 
plaining.  Rare. 
conquestor,  n.  [OF.  conquesteur .] 
Conqueror.  Obs. 
conquestre,  n.  [OF.  conqueste.] 
Conquest.  Obs. 
con'qui  an  (k  5  i)'k  Y-d  n),  n. 
Card  Plaging.  A  game  for  two, 
played  with  40  cards,  in  which 
each  player  tries  to  form  three 
or  four  of  a  kind  or  sequences. 
I|  con  qui  es'eat  in  pa'ce.  [L.] 
May  he  [she]  rest  in  peace, 
con  quin-am'ine  (kon'kwYn- 
ftm'Yn  ;  -d-men'  ;  184),  n.  Also 
-in.  [con- -V  quin  amine.]  Chern. 
A  crystalline  alkaloid,  Ci<jH>4- 
OoN-2,  found  with  qninamine 
in  one  of  the  cuprea  barks, 
conquinate.  +  coinquin  ate. 
con  quin'inet k5n-kwYn'Yn;-en; 
ls4),  //.  Also  -nin  [con-  + 
quinine.]  Quinidine. 
conquire.  +  conquer. 
conquires.  conqueress. 
con  qui-si'tion  (kQi)'kwY-zYsh/’- 
dn ),  n.  [L .  c  on  q  u  i  s  i  t  i  o.]  A 
seeking  after  ;  procuring  with 
care.  Obs.  tf  R. 

Con'rad  (kfin'rtid),  n.  [G.  Kon¬ 
rad  or  F.  Conrade  or  LL.  Con¬ 
rad  us  ;  fr.  OHG.  Kuonrdt;  prop. 


giving  bold  or  wise  counsel.  See 
keen;  read.]  Masc.  prop, 
name.  L.  Conradus  (kbn-ra'- 
dds);  F.  Conrad ,  Conrade 
(koN/rfid');  It.  Corrado  (kf.r- 
rii'dfi);  Sp.  Conrad  o  (kOn- 
rii'fho;  146);  G.  Konrad  (kon'- 
rat). 

conrai.  +  conrey. 
con-rec'tor  (k5n-ri?k't<?r ;  G. 
k6n'r5k-tdr),  n. :  G.  pi.  Con¬ 
ic  E CTO R EN  ( kon'ri  k-to'ren ). 

An  associate  rector  ;  vice  prin¬ 
cipal,  as  of  a  German  school, 
con'red,  n.  [LL.  conredium.'] 
—  corody.  Rare. 
conrey,  n.  [See  curry  (leath¬ 
er).]  Outfit ;  also,  troop  ;  bat¬ 
talion.  Obs. 

Cons.,  or  cons.  Abb  r.  Conso¬ 
nant  ;  Constable;  constitution; 
constitutional ;  Consul ;  Con¬ 
sulting. 

consacre,  v.  t.  [F.  consacrer .] 
To  consecrate.  Obs. 
consail  4*  council. 
consail,  conseil.  -f  counsel. 
con- Bait'.  Obs.  or  dial.  var.  of 
conceit. 

con-sal'u-tant,  a.  [L.  consalu- 
tans ,  p.  pr.]  In  united  saluta¬ 
tion.  Rare. 


ale,  senate,  cSre,  am,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofa  ;  eve,  Cvent,  6nd,  recent,  maker;  ice,  ill ;  old,  obey,  orb,  Odd,  sftft,  connect ; 

||  Foreign  Word.  ^  Obsolete  Variant  of.  +  combined  with.  =  equals. 


use,  unite,  urn,  up,  circus,  menu ; 


CONSANGUINE 
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CONSENT 


14G),  n.  ;  pi.  Sp.  -do res  (tho'ras),  E.  -dors  (-dorz).  [Sp., 
fr.  conquistar  to  conquer.  See  conquest.]  Lit.,  a  con¬ 
queror; —  applied  to  the  leaders  in  the  Spanish  conquest 
of  Mexico  and  Peru  in  the  16th  century, 
con  san'gulne  (k5n-s5i)'gwin),  a.  [F.  consanguin.]  Con¬ 
sanguineous.  —  n.  A  blood  relation.  Ob s. 
con  san-guln'e-an  (kbn'sSq-gwTn'e-Sn),  a.  Consanguine¬ 
ous.  Scott.  Specif.  :  Rom.  Law.  Having  the  same  father. 
—  n.  A  consanguinean  relation. 

consan-guin'e-ous  (-ms),  a.  [L.  consanguincus  ;  con-  -f- 
sanguis  blood.  See  sanguine.]  Of  the  same  blood  ;  de¬ 
scended  from  the  same  ancestor ;  of  or  pertaining  to  per¬ 
sons  so  related.  — con  san-guin'e-ous-ly,  adv. 
con  san  guin'i  ty  (-T-tT ),.  n.  [L.  consanguinitas :  cf.  F. 
consa7iguinite.]  1.  State  of  being  related  by  blood  or  de¬ 
scended  from  a  common  ancestor  ;  blood  relationship  ;  — 
distinguished  from  affinity.  Cf.  cognate,  agnate.  The 
degrees  of  lineal  consanguinity  are  reckoned  as  one  degree 
for  each  person  in  the  line  of  descent,  exclusive  of  him 
from  whom  the  computation  begins.  This  is  so  at  the 
Civil,  canon,  and  common  law.  At  the  Civil  law,  the  de¬ 
gree  of  consanguinity  between  collaterals  is  reckoned  by 
proceeding  from  one  up  to  the  common  ancestor  and  then 
down  to  the  other.  At  the  common  and  the  canon  law  the 
degrees  between  collaterals  are  found  by  taking  the  number 
from  thecommon  ancestor  to  either, or  the  more  re¬ 
mote,  of  them.  In  the  annexed  diagram  the  Roman 
numerals  express  the  degrees  by  the  Civil  law,  the 
Arabic  those  by  the  canon  and  common  law.  Those 
in  the  vertical  line  are  called  lineal  rela¬ 
tions,  those  in  the  ascending  line  (the  por¬ 
tion  above  the  “  Intestate  ”)  being  called 
ascendants,  those  in  the  descending  line  (the 
portion  below  the  “Intestate’’)  being 
called  descendants. 

2.  By  extension,  genetic  relationship  in 
general,  as  of  different  kinds  of  rocks 
formed  from  the  same  fluid  mass. 

3.  Fig.:  Any  close  relation  or  con¬ 
nection  ;  affinity. 

Syn.  —  See  affinity. 

conscience  (k5n'sh£ns), 
n.  [F.  conscience,  fr.  L. 
conscientia ,  fr.  consciens , 
p.  pr.  of  conscire  to  know, 
to  be  conscious ;  con-  -f- 
scire  to  know.  See  sci¬ 
ence.]  1.  Sense  or  con¬ 
sciousness  of  the  moral 
goodness  or  blameworthi¬ 
ness  of  one’s  own  conduct, 
intentions,  or  character, 
together  with  a  feeling  of 
obligation  to  do  or  be  that  .  . .  _  . 

which  is  recognized  as  Consangumity.  Diagram 
wmcn  is  recognized  as  showing  Degrees  ot  Con- 

good  ; — often  with  spe-  sanguinity  between  a 
cial  reference  to  feelings  given  person,  called  the 
of  guilt  or  remorse  for  “  Tntp«t«tP  ” 
ill-doing.  Hence,  a  fac¬ 
ulty,  power,  or  principle, 
conceived  to  decide  as 
to  the  moral  quality  of 
one’s  own  thoughts  or 
acts,  enjoining  what  is 
good. 


Intestate,”  or  “  Propo¬ 
situs,”  and  lineal  and  collateral  re¬ 
lations  according  to  the  common- 
law  and  canon -law  computation 
(indicated  by  Arabic  numerals)  and 
the  Civil -law  computation  (indi¬ 
cated  by  Roman  numerals),  lineal 
relations  being  represented  by  the 
disks  vertically  connected,  collat¬ 
eral  relations  by  those  at  the  side. 
2.  Conformity  to  the  dictates  of  conscience;  right  or  equity; 
hence,  conscientiousness,  or  conscientious  or  scrupulousob- 
servance,  regard,  or  reverence;  as,  to  endure  suffering  for 
conscience  toward  God. 


3.  Inmost  thought  or  sense ;  consciousness ;  sense ;  in¬ 
ward  conviction  or  acknowledgment ;  —  esp.  in  relation  to 
one’s  own  thoughts  or  actions.  Obs.  or  Archaic. 

No  firm  conscience  of  doctrine.  Foxe. 

The  sweetest  cordial  we  receive,  at  last, 

Is  conscience  of  our  virtuous  actions  past.  Denham 

4.  Tenderness  of  feeling  or  sentiment.  Obs.  Chaucer. 
in  conscience,  in  all  conscience,  in  deference  or  obedience  to 
conscience  or  reason;  in  reason:  reasonably.  “This  is 
enough  in  conscience.  Howell.  “  Half  a  dozen  fools  are, 
in  all  conscience,  as  many  as  you  should  require.”  Swift. 

conscience  clause.  A  clause  in  a  general  law  exempting 
persons  whose  religious  scruples  forbid  conipliance  there¬ 
with,  —  as  from  taking  judicial  oaths,  service,  etc. 
conscience  money  Money  paid  to  relieve  the  conscience 
by  rendering  or  restoring,  usually  anonymously,  what  has 
been  wrongfully  acquired  or  withheld,  as  a  tax  payment. 
Such  money  paid  into  the  United  States  treasury  is  called 
the  congcience  fund. 

COn'SCl  en'tious  (kbn'shi-Sn'shMs),  a.  [Cf.  F.  conscien- 
cieux ,  LL.  conscietiliosus.]  1.  Influenced  by  conscience  ; 
governed  by,  or  conformed  to,  a  strict  regard  to  the  dic¬ 
tates  of  conscience,  or  by  the  iTnown  or  supposed  rules  of 
right  and  wrong ;  —  said  of  persons  or  actions. 

The  ndvice  of  wise  and  conscientious  men.  Prescott. 

2.  Conscious  (of).  Obs.  Bp ■  Hall. 

Syn.  —  Exact,  faithful,  just,  upright.  See  scrupulous. 

—  con'sci  en'tious  ly,  adv.  —  con'sci-en'tious-ness,  n. 
con'scion  a  ble  (k5n'shwn-d-b’l),  a.  [Irregularly  formed 

fr.  conscience .]  1.  Conscientious.  Obs. 

2.  Governed  by,  or  accordant  with,  good  conscience  ; 
scrupulous  ;  reasonable  ;  just. 

Let  my  debtors  have  conscionable  satisfaction.  Sir  H.  Wo/ton. 

—  con'scion  a  ble-ness,  n.  —  con'scion-a-bly,  adv. 
con'sclous  (kon'shMs),  a.  [L.  conscius ;  con-  -f-  scire  to 

know.  See  conscience.]  1.  Sharing  knowledge;  aware  of 
that  of  which  another  is  aware.  Obs.  or  Archaic. 

Where  two  or  more  men  know  of  one  and  the  same  fact,  they 
are  said  to  be  conscious  of  it  one  to  another.  Hobbes. 

2.  Aware  or  sensible  (of  an  inward  state  or  outward  fact). 
The  man  who  breathes  most  healthily  is  least  conscious  of  his 

own  breathing.  ■%  Qmncey. 

To  be  happy  or  miserable  without  being  conscious  of  it  seems 
to  me  utterly  inconsistent  and  impossible.  Locke. 

3.  Possessed  with  a  sense  of  guilt;  inwardly  aware  of  fault. 
I  may  speak  alike  to  you  and  my  ovm  conscious  heart.  Shelley. 


4.  Unduly  or  uncomfortably  conscious  of  one’s  own  per¬ 
sonality,  esp.  as  subject  to  the  observation  of  others  ;  self- 
conscious  ;  also,  implying  such  consciousness. 

The  conscious  simper,  and  the  jealous  leer.  Pope. 
6.  Mentally  awake  ;  psychically  active  or  acute  ;  in  a  state 
of  consciousness  ;  as,  he  became  conscious. 

6.  Deliberate  ;  intentional. 

Pope  .  . .  was  a  conscious  and  deliberate  artist.  SirLeslie  Stephen. 
7  Philos.  Endowed  with  consciousness ;  possessing  men¬ 
tal  life,  or  psychical  attributes. 

8.  Of  the  nature  of  consciousness  ;  relating  to  conscious¬ 
ness  ;  as,  conscious  state,  or  process. 

The  universal  conscious  fact  is  not  ‘‘feelings  and  thoughts 
exist,”  but  “  I  think  ”  and  “  I  feel.”  Wm.  Janies. 

9.  Involving  consciousness  of  something;  as,  conscious 
guilt  or  happiness  ;  also,  fig.,  affecting  consciousness  or 
causing  consciousness  of. 

With  conscious  terrors  vex  me  round.  Milton. 

Syn.  —  Conscious,  aware.  Conscious  applies  primarily  to 
that  which  is  felt  as  within,  aware,  to  that  which  is  per¬ 
ceived  as  without,  one’s  self ;  as,  he  is  aware  of  the  charge 
against  him,  but  conscious  of  his  innocence  ;  “  Bitterly 
conscious  ...  of  her  dull  and  heavy  heart,  with  the  frozen 
pain  in  it  ”  ( Hawthorne ) ;  “  When  Kirstie  looked  up  at  the 
speaker’s  face,  she  was  aware  of  a  change”  (Stevenson). 
Conscious ,  as  applied  to  external  objects,  stresses  the  ele¬ 
ment  of  sensation  ;  aware,  when  used  of  what  is  within,  the 
element  of  perception,  more  or  less  detached  from  feeling: 
as,  “  He  was  surely  comcious,  inexplicably  conscious  of 
some  presence  ”  ( Stevenson ) ;  “  I  .  .  .  was  sufficiently  aware 
of  the  tendencies  of  my  own  thoughts  to  do  all  I  could  to 
counteract  them  ”  (De  Quincey).  See  sensible. 

1  do  not  know  to  the  present  moment  whether  he  is  aivare 
that  I  was  even  conscious  of  his  action.  O.  Wilde. 

conscious  reflex,  Psychol.,  an  action  regularly  following 
upon  the  recurrence  of  the  same  conscious  state.  —  c.  to 
(something),  privy  to  ;  cognizant  of.  Obsoles.  —  c.  to  one’s 
self,  consciously  aware  (of  something)  in  relation  to  one’s 
own  mental  states.  Obs. 

A  man  is  always  conscious  to  himself'  of  thinking.  Locke. 

con'scious  ness  (kbn'slms-nSs),  n.  1.  Joint  or  mutual 
knowledge.  Obs. 

2.  Immediate  knowledge  or  perception  of  the  presence  of 
any  object,  state,  or  sensation. 

Annihilate  the  consciousness  of  the  object,  you  annihilate  the 
consciousness  of  the  operation.  Sir  W.  Hamilton. 

3.  Specif.:  Inward  sense  of  guilt.  Rare. 

An  honest  mind  is  not  in  the  power  of  a  dishonest  :  to  break 
its  peace  there  must  be  some  guilt  or  consciousness.  Pope. 

4.  That  which  includes  knowledge,  or  knowing  states,  esp. 
knowledge  of  one’s  own  existence,  condition,  sensations, 
mental  operations,  acts,  etc. 

Consciousness  is  thus,  on  the  one  hand,  the  recognition  by  the 
mind  or  **  ego  ”  of  its  acts  and  affections  ;  —  in  other  word>,  the 
self-affirmation  that  certain  mollifications  are  known  by  me,  and 
that  these  modifications  are  mine.  Sir  W.  Hamilton. 

5.  Philos.  That  state  of  being  which  is  characterized  by 
sensation,  emotion,  thought,  or  any  psychical  attribute 
whatever  ;  mind  in  the  broadest  possible  sense  ;  that  in 
nature  which  is  distinguished  from  the  physical ;  that  form 
of  existence  which  in  its  full  development  is  able  to  dis¬ 
tinguish  itself  from  other  existence.  Consciousness  lias 
been  considered  by  philosophers  to  be  :  (1)  an  attribute  or 
condition  of  soul,  or  of  spiritual  substance  not  necessarily 
conscious ;  (2)  itself  a  spiritual  substance  or  self-dependent 
phenomenon  ;  (3)  an  epiphenomenon,  or  dependent  accom¬ 
paniment  of  physical  existence  ;  (4)  that  of  which  all  phe¬ 
nomena,  physical  as  well  as  psychical,  are  forms ;  the  ulti¬ 
mate  form  of  existence. 

A  frank,  unbiased  study  of  consciousness  must  convince  every 
biologist  that  it  is  one  of  the  fundamental  phenomena  of  at  least 
animal  life,  if  not,  as  is  quite  possible,  of  all  life.  C.  S.  Minot. 

Whenever  there  is  any  kind  of  feeling,  there  conscious  ness  ex¬ 
ists,  and  wherever  consciousness  exists,  mind  exists.  Yet  the  two 
terms  are  not  synonyms  ;  consciousness  is  an  abstract  term,  mind 
a  concrete.  G.  F.  Stout. 

6.  A  state  of  consciousness  or  a  form  of  mental  activity. 

Whatever  marble  may  be  in  itself,  all  that  we  can  know  of  it  is 

under  the  shape  of  a  bundle  of  our  own  consciousnesses.  Huxley. 

These  ideas  are  to  be  found  in  the  religious  consciousness  of 
the  people,  and  it  is  the  province  of  philosophy  to  see  their  theo¬ 
retical  necessity.  W.  T.  Harris. 

7.  The  totality  of  conscious  states  connected  with  any 
single  organism,  as  a  man,  or  with  any  group  of  mental 
factors  closely  interrelated,  as  one  of  the  personalities  in 
the  phenomenon  of  multiple  personality  ;  a  mind  ;  a  single 
mental  life ;  also,  any  analogous  totality  attributed  to  a 
social  organism  ;  as,  the  mob  consciousness. 

Consciousness ,  then,  does  not  appear  to  itself  chopped  up  in 
bits.  Such  words  as  “chain”  or  “train”  do  not  describe  it 
fitly  as  it  presents  itself  in  the  first  instance.  It  is  nothing  jointed; 
it  flows.  A  “  river  ”  or  a  “  stream  ”  are  the  metaphors  by  which 
it  is  most  naturally  described.  In  talking  of  it  hereafter,  let  us 
call  it  the  stream  of  thought,  of  consciousness,  or  of  subjective 
life.  Wm.  James. 

consciousness  of  kind,  Sociol.,  “  the  original  and  elementary 
subjective  fact  in  society ;  .  .  .  a  state  of  consciousness  in 
which  any  being,  whether  low  or  high  in  the  scale  of  life, 
recognizes  another  conscious  being  as  of  like  Kind  with 
itself.”  F.  H.  Giddings. 

con-scribe'  (ktfn-skrib'),  v.  t.  [See  conscript.]  1.  a  To 
enroll ;  enlist.  Obs.  b  To  enlist  by  conscription. 

2.  To  circumscribe  ;  to  limit.  Obs. 
con 'script  (k5n'skrlpt),  a.  [L.  conscriplus,  p.  p.  of  conscri- 
bere  to  write  together,  enroll ;  con-  -f-  scribere  to  write.  See 
scribe.]  1.  Enrolled  or  chosen.  See  conscript  fathers. 
2.  Enlisted  by  compulsion,  as  a  soldier  or  sailor ;  formed 
by  conscription,  as  an  army  ;  conscripted, 
conscript  fathers.  (Rarely  in  sing.)  a  Roman  Hist.  The 
senators  of  ancient  Rome.  When  certain  new  senators 
were  first  enrolled  with  the  “  fathers,”  the  body  was  called 
Palres  et  Con  script  i ;  afterward  all  were  called  Patrrs  con- 
scripti.  b  The  senators  of  ancient  Venice,  c  Allusively, 
the  legislators  or  administrators  of  any  political  unit, 
con'scrlpt,  n.  One  compulsorily  enrolled  to  serve  as  a 
soldier  or  sailor  ;  a  recruit  secured  by  conscription, 
con-script'  (ktfn-sknpt'),  v.  t.  To  enroll  by  compulsion 
for  military  service  ;  to  draft. 

con-scrip'tion  (-skrTp'shiln),  n.  [L.  conscriptio:  cf.  F. 
co7iscription.]  1.  A  writing  together  or  down;  specif.,  a 
conjoint  signature.  Obs. 


con'san-guin'e-al  ( k  b  n's  ft  i)- 
wln'C-nl),  a.  Consanguineous. 
{are. 

con  san'guined  (k8n-sfti)'- 
twlnd),  a.  Consanguineous. 
Ohs.  Sr  R. 

consaorman.  khans  am  AH. 
con-sar'ci-nate(  kbn-sar'xY-nat), 
p.  t.  [L.  consarcinatus,  p.  p.  of 
cousarcin are .~\  To  patch  to¬ 
gether.  Ohs.  —  con-sar'ci-na'- 
tion  (-na'shwn),  n.  Obs. 


con  sate'.  Obs.  or  dial.  var.  of 

CONCEIT. 

con-save'.  4*  conceive. 
con'science-less,  a.  See  -less. 
—  con'science-less-ly,  a  d  v.  — 
con'science-less-ness,  n. 
con'scient  (khn'shgnt),  a.  [L. 
consciens,  -entis,  p.  pr.]  Con¬ 
scious. —  n.  A  conscious  being. 
Ohs.  or  R.  —  con'scient-ly,  a. 
con'scion  a  ry.  *Erron.  form  of 
concionary. 


con'scious-1  y,  adv.  of  con¬ 

scious. 

con-scive',  n.  [L.  concivis:  cf.lt. 
concire.)  A  fellow  citizen.  Ohs. 
con-scrip 'tion-al.  a.  Pert,  to,  or 
of  the  nature  of,  a  conscription. 
con'se-crat/ed(k5n'st-krat/ed), 
p.  a.  from  consecrate.  —  con'- 
se-crat/ed  ness,  n.  [6ecrator.| 
con'se-crat/er  (*?r),  n.  A  con-| 
con'se-cra-tive  (-krft-tYv),  a. 
Consecrating.  Rare. 


con'se-cra  tor(-kra'ter),  n.  [L.] 

One  that  consecrates. 

con.  sect.  Ahbr.  Conic  section 

or  sections. 

con  sec  ta'ne-ous  (kbn/s5k-ta'- 
nf-ws),  a.  [L.  consectaneus.]  Fol¬ 
lowing  as  of  course.  R.  LSp.l 
con-sec 'u-tiv.Consecutive.  Ref. I 
conseder.  4*  consider. 

||  con  seil'  de  fa/mille'  (d5  fa'- 
rne'y’).  [F.]  Family  council. 
Specif.  :  =  FAMILY  MEETING. 


2.  An  enrolling;  registering ;  enlistment.  Obs. 

3.  A  compulsory  enrollment  of  men  for  military  or  naval 
service  ;  a  draft;  also,  those  conscripted,  collectively. 

COll'se- crate  (kbn'se-krat),  a.  [L.  consecratus ,  p.  p.  of 
consecrare  to  consecrate ;  con-  -f-  sac  rare  to  consecrate, 
sacer  sacred.  See  sacred.]  Consecrated  ;  devoted  ;  dedi¬ 
cated;  sacred;  hallowed.  “  That  co7isecrute  place.”  Bacon. 
con'se-crate,  v.  t.;  con'se-crat'ed  (-krat'Sd) ;  con'se-crat'- 
ing  (-krat'Tng).  1.  To  make,  or  declare,  sacred  or  holy; 
to  appropriate  to  sacred  uses  ;  to  set  apart,  dedicate,  or  de¬ 
vote,  to  the  service  or  worship  of  God ;  as,  to  consecrate 
a  church  ;  to  consecrate  the  elements  in  the  Eucharist. 

One  day  in  the  week  is  .  .  .  consecrated  to  a  holy  rest.  Sharp. 

2.  To  set  apart  to  a  sacred  office  or  to  an  office  by  sacred 
rites  ;  as,  to  consecrate  a  bishop  ;  to  consecrate  a  king. 

3.  To  dedicate,  devote,  or  appropriate  (something  to  some 
purpose) ;  as,  to  consecrate  a  room  to  books.  Rare. 

4.  To  render  sacred,  venerable,  or  revered  ;  to  hallow;  to 
sanctify  ;  as,  rules  or  principles  consecrated  by  time.  Burke. 

5.  To  devote  or  doom,  as  to  calamity.  Obs.  A  Latinism. 

6.  To  deify ;  loosely,  to  canonize.  Obs.  A  Latinism. 
Syn.  —  See  dedicate. 

con'se-crate,  v.  i.  To  perforin  consecration,  as  of  the  ele¬ 
ments  in  the  Eucharist. 

conse-cra'tion  (-kra'shfin),  n.  [L.  consecratio:  cf.  F. 
consecration,']  Act  or  ceremony  of  consecrating  ;  state  of 
being  consecrated ;  dedication  ;  specif.  :  a  The  official 
setting  apart,  as  of  a  church,  a  burial  ground,  or  the  Eu¬ 
charist,  by  religious  ceremonies. 

Consecration  makes  not  a  place  sacred,  but  only  solemnly  de¬ 
clares  it  so.  South. 


b  Ordination  to  a  sacred  office,  esp.  that  of  bishop,  c  Rom. 
Antiq.  Apotheosis,  d  Anathematization.  Obs.  e  Devotion 
or  appropriation  to  any  special  purpose, 
con'se-cra-to-ry  (kon'se-kra-to-rT),  a.  Serving  to  conse¬ 
crate;  consecrating;  dedicatory. 

COn-SCC'ta-ry  (kdn-sgk'td-ri ;  kSn'sgk-ta-rY),  a.  [L.  con- 
sectarius,  fr.  consectari  to  follow  after  eagerly  ;  co7i-  sec- 
tari  to  follow  eagerly,  fr.  sequi  to  follow.]  Following  by 
consequence  :  consequent.  Obs. 

con  sec'ta-ry,  n.  A  consequence;  corollary.  Rare. 
con'se-cute  (kbn'se-kut),  v.  t.  [L.  consecutus ,  p.  p.  of 
consequi.]  To  follow  closely  ;  to  attain.  Obs.  <Sc  R. 
con  se-cu'tion  (-ku'shwn),  w.  [L .  consecutio.  See  conse¬ 
quent.]  1.  Advance  in  argument  from  antecedent  to 
consequent ;  logical  sequence  ;  chain  of  reasoning. 

2.  The  consequent  of  an  argument ;  also,  a  necessary  con¬ 
sequence.  Obs. 

3.  A  succession;  series;  sequence,  as  of  events,  or,  in 
Grannnar,  of  words  in  a  sentence  or  of  tenses,  or,  in  Music, 
of  similar  harmonic  intervals,  as  fifths. 

con-sec'n-tive  (kdu-sek'u-tTv),  «.  [Cf.  F.  consecutif.  See 
consequent.]  1.  Following  in  a  train;  succeeding  one 
another  in  a  regular  order,  or  with  uninterrupted  course 
or  succession  ;  with  no  interval  or  break  ;  successive  ;  se¬ 
quent  ;  as,  fifty  consecutive  years. 

2.  Made  up  of  successive  elements ;  marked  by  logical  se¬ 


quence. 

3.  Gram.  Expressing  consequence  ;  as,  a  consecutive  clause. 

4.  Music.  Having  a  parallel  sequence ;  —  said  of  certain 
interval  progressions  of  two  voice  parts  in  a  piece  of  har¬ 
mony  ;  as,  consecutive  fifths,  or  consecutive  octaves,  which 
are  forbidden  in  strict  harmony. 

5  Chein.  Designating  a  certain  class  of  benzene  deriva¬ 
tives.  See  benzene  nucleus. 

Syn.  —  Consecutive,  successive  agree  in  applying  to  ob¬ 
jects  which  follow  one  another  in  order,  or  without  in¬ 
terruption  or  interval.  But  consecutive  is  somewhat 
more  emphatic,  stressing  the  immediacy  of  the  succession 
and  the  regularity  or  fixedness  of  the  order ;  as,  it  rained 
four  consecutive  days,  a  group  of  ten  consecutive  numbers  ; 
three  successive  (not  consecutive)  leap  years,  the  succes¬ 
sive  strokes  of  a  piston.  See  follow,  v.  ?.,  succession. 
consecutive  points,  Math.,  two  or  more  points  on  the  same 
branch  of  a  curve,  viewed  as  coalescing  or  coming  into 
coincidence,  but  retaining  their  distinct  determinative 
power.  —  c.  points  or  poles.  Mag7\etism.  =  consequent 
points  or  POLES. 

—  con  sec'u  tive-ly,  atfu.  —  con  sec'ii  tive-ness,  n. 
con-sec'u-tives  (-tTvz),  n.  pi.  Music.  Consecutive  inter¬ 
vals  ;  esp.,  the  forbidden  consecutive  fifths  and  octaves. 

II  con  sell'  des  prud’hommes'  (kfiN's&'y’  da  priRdom'). 
[F.]  Lit.,  council  of  prudhommes,  or  experts;  hence,  in 
France  and  Belgium,  a  board  or  court  of  masters  and 
workmen  in  any  trade  for.  settling  industrial  disputes  by 
conciliation.  Analogous  bodies  are  the  Italian  Probi  Viri, 
and  the  German  Gewerbegerichte. 

Conseils  des  prud'hommes  .  .  .  are  said  to  have  originated  in  the 
experts  or  jirnd'hommes  selected  by  the  medieval  guilds  to  settle 
disputes  between  manufacturers  and  merchants. 

Diet,  of  Pol.  Econ. 

con  se  nes'cence  (k5n'6e-nes'ens),  n.  [L.  consenescere  to 
grow  old  together.]  A  growing  old  together;  general  de¬ 
cay  from  old  age.  — Gon'se-nes'cen-cyC-^n-sT),  n.  Rare. 
con  sen'slon  (ktfn-sgn'shwn),  n.  [L.  co7isensio.]  Agree¬ 
ment,  as  in  opinion  ;  accord.  Rare.  Bentley. 

COn-sen'su-al  (-shti-Gl ;  250),  a.  [See  consensus.]  1.  Law. 
Existing  or  made  by  mere  mutual  consent,  without  the  in¬ 
tervention  of  any  further  act  or  of  writing  ;  as,  in  Civil  and 
Scots  law,  consensual  contracts  (as  opposed  to  real  contracts) 
are  sale,  permutation,  location,  society,  and  mandate. 

2.  a  Physiol.  Designating  involuntary  action  or  movement 
accompanying,  or  correlative  with,  voluntary  action  or 
movement,  b  Psychol.  Designating  involuntary  action 
or  movement  accompanied  by  sensation  or  consciousness. 

3.  Involving  senaation  apart  from  thought  or  volition  ;  in¬ 
volving  organic  feelings,  coemesthesis,  and  the  like ;  as, 
consensual  consciousness. 

con-sen'sus  (-sws),  n.  [L.  See  consent.]  Agreement  in 
opinion,  custom,  or  function  ;  accord. 

That  traditional  consensus  of  society  which  we  call  public 
opinion.  Tylor. 

con- sent'  (-sSnt'),  v.  i.  ;  con-sent'ed  ;  con-sent'ing.  [F. 


|l  Con  seil'  (kfix'sC-'y’ 

da/ta').  |T.]  Council  of  state. 
II  con  seil'  du  roi'  (dfi  rwa'). 
[F.]  Lit.,  council  of  the  king  ; 
specif.,  in  France,  a  former  high 
council  which  developed  out  of 
the  curia  regis,  or  king’s  court, 
consellle.  +  counsel. 
conselte.  4*  conceit. 
conseive.  4*  conceive. 
con  se-lal'.  Vrr.  of  ooncejal. 
con-se'Jo.  Var.  of  concejo. 


con-sense',  n.  [OF.  consenee.] 
Consent.  Ohs.  [sensual,  f 
con-8en'su-al-ly,  arir.  of  con-| 
H  con  sen'sus  fa'clt  le'gem. 
[L.]  Consent  makes  law,  that 
in,  an  agreement,  between  the 
parties  that  the  law  will  enforce. 
||  con-sen'sus  gen'ti-um  (k5n- 
sPn'siis  jPn'shl-ttm).  [L.l  Lit., 
consent  of  the  gentes,  or  tribes. 
Universal  or  common  consent ; 
generally  received  opinion. 


food,  foot;  out,  oil  ;  chair;  go  ;  sing,  iijk  ;  44*en,  thin;  nature,  verdure  (250) ;  K  =  chinG.  ich,  ach  (144) ;  boN  ;  yet;  zh  =:  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Guide. 
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conscntir,  fr.  L.  consentire ,  sen  sum,  to  feel  together,  agree; 
con -  -f-  sentire  to  feel.  See  sense.}  1.  To  agree;  to  be  in 
harmony  or  concord,  esp.  in  opinion,  statement,  or  senti¬ 
ment  ;  to  be  of  the  same  mind  ;  to  accord  ;  concur. 

And  Saul  was  consenting  unto  his  death.  Acts  viii.  1. 

2.  To  indicate  or  express  a  willingness  ;  to  yield  to  guid¬ 
ance,  persuasion,  or  necessity  ;  to  give  assent  or  approval ; 
to  comply. 

My  poverty,  but  not  my  will,  consents .  Shak. 

And  whispering  “  I  will  ne’er  consent —  consented.  Byron. 
Syn.  —  Accede,  acquiesce,  yield,  comply,  agree,  concur. 
See  assent. 

coa-sent'  (k#n-s5nt'),  v.  t.  To  grant ;  to  concede.  Obs. 
can-sent',  nS  [Cf.  OF  .consent.]  1.  Voluntary  accordance 
with,  or  concurrence  in,  what  is  done  or  proposed  by  an¬ 
other  ;  acquiescence  ;  compliance  ;  approval ;  permission. 
Thou  wert  possessed  of  David’s  throne 
By  free  consent  of  all.  Milton. 

2.  Law.  Capable,  deliberate,  and  voluntary  assent  or 
agreement  to,  or  concurrence  in,  some  act  or  purpose,  im¬ 
plying  physical  and  mental  power  and  free  action. 

3.  Agreement  as  to  a  course  of  action  or  iu  opinion  or 
sentiment ;  concert ;  the  being  of  one  mind  ;  consensus; 
accord  ;  sympathy. 

All  with  one  consent  began  to  make  excuse.  Luke  xiv.  18. 

4.  Correspondence  in  parts,  qualities,  or  operations ;  agree¬ 
ment  ;  harmony;  coherence.  Archaic. 

Such  is  the  world’s  great  harmony  that  springs 
From  union,  order,  lull  consent  or  things.  rope. 

pip*  By  confusion,  concent ,  harmony,  was  often  former¬ 
ly  erroneously  spelt  consent. 

The  melodious  consent  of  the  birds.  Holland. 

For  government,  though  high  and  low  and  lower, 

Put  into  parts,  doth  keep  in  one  consent ,  .  .  . 

Like  music.  Shak. 

6.  Physiol.  Sympathy.  Obs.  See  sympathy,  4. 

6.  Feeling  or  opinion,  or  its  expression.  Obs. 

7-  A  body  of  persons  who  agree  as  to  some  matter,  as  of 
politics  or  opinion;  fellowship;  party;  faction.  Obs.  Shak. 
Syn.  —  Assent,  acquiescence,  concurrence,  agreement,  ap¬ 
proval,  permission. 

to  be  of  consent,  to  be  accessory.  Obs.  Shak. 

con-sen  ta-ne'i-ty  (ktfn-sgn'td-ue'T-tl),  n.  Consentaneous 
quality  or  state. 

cou'sen-ta'ne-ous  (kBn'sSn-ta'ne-ws),  a.  [L.  consenla- 
neus .]  1.  Agreeing  ;  consistent ;  agreeable  ;  suitable  ;  ac¬ 

cordant  ;  harmonious. 

A  good  law  and  consentaneous  to  reason.  Howell. 
2-  Done  with  one  consent ;  unanimous;  concurrent. 

Despite  the  consentaneous  profession  of  loyalty  to  the  teaching 
of  Augustine.  G.  P.  Fisher. 

—  con  sen-ta'ne-ous-ly,  adv.  —  con  sen  ta'ne-ous- 
ness,  n. 

con  sen'tl  ence  (k3n-sSn'shT-?ns ;  -aliens),  n.  1.  Sensuous 
impression  apart  from  intellectual  admixture  ;  also,  unity 
of  consciousness  felt  as  arising  from  mere  sensation  apart 
from  intellectual  processes ;  —  used  by  Lewes  aud  Mivart. 

2.  Agreement;  coordination. 

In  normal  conditions,  when  the  consentience  of  mental  and 
neural  processes  is  undisturbed,  there  is  in  general  only  one  di¬ 
rection  of  attention  at  a  time,  and  this  is  coincident  with  the  main 
current  of  mental  activity.  G.  F.  Stout. 

eon-sen' tient  (-shT-ent  ;  -sh?nt),  a.  [L.  consentiens ,  p.  pr. 
See  consent.]  1.  Agreeing;  concurrent;  esp.,  united  in 
opinion  ;  unauimous. 

The  consentient  judgment  of  the  church.  Bp.  Pearson. 

2.  Consenting  or  disposed  to  consent. 

Great  part  of  the  submissive  or  consentient  East  received  the 
dictates  of  the  imperial  theologian.  3/iltnan. 

COn'se-quence  (kbn'se-kwgns),  n.  [F.  consequence ,  L.  con - 
sequentia.  See  consequent.]  1.  That  which  follows  some¬ 
thing  on  which  it  depends ;  that  which  is  produced  by  a 
cause  or  ensues  from  any  form  of  necessary  connection,  or 
from  any  set  of  conditions  ;  a  natural  or  necessary  result ; 

—  contrasted  with  mere  sequence. 

Shun  to  taste. 

And  shun  the  bitter  consequence.  Milton. 

2.  Logic.  A  proposition  inferred  from  the  agreement  of 
other  previous  propositions  ;  any  conclusion  which  results 
from  reason  or  argument  ;  inference. 

3.  Chain  of  causes  and  effects  ;  consecution. 

Link  follows  link  by  necessary  consequence.  Coleridge. 

4.  Act  of  following  something  else  as  a  result ;  relation  of 
an  effect  to  its  cause. 

6.  Importance  with  respect  to  what  comes  after  ;  power 
to  influence  or  produce  an  effect ;  value  ;  moment. 

It  is  a  matter  of  small  consequence.  Shak. 

A  sense  of  your  own  worth  and  consequence.  Cowper. 

6.  Assumed  importance ;  consequentiality. 

7.  pi.  A  game  in  which  details  of  an  imaginary  meeting 
of  two  persons  of  opposite  sex,  and  the  consequences  ensu¬ 
ing  therefrom,  etc.,  are  written  down  by  players  who  each 
contribute  one  item  without  seeing  those  of  the  others. 

8.  Astron.  The  direction  in  which  the  sun  traverses  the 
signs  of  the  zodiac  ;  eastward  direction  ;  also,  position  to 
the  eastward  ;  a6,  a  planet  in  consequence  of  the  sun. 

Syn.  —  Result,  end.  See  effect,  importance. 

by  consequence,  in  consequence.  Archaic.  —  In  c.,  as  a  re¬ 
sult  or  effect ;  consequently  ;  hence.  —  In  c.  of,  by  reason 
of  ;  as  the  effect  of.  —  of  c.  a  In  consequence.  Obs.  or  Col- 
loq.  1)  Of  importance,  value,  or  influence, 
con's© -quent  (-kwSnt),  a.  [L.  consequents ,  - entis ,  p.  pr.  of 
eonsequi  to  follow  ;  con -  -j-  sequi  to  follow  :  cf.  F.  conse¬ 
quent.  See  second  ;  cf.  consecution.]  1.  Following  as  a 
result,  inference,  or  natural  effect. 

The  right  was  consequent  to,  and  built  on,  an  act  perfectly  per¬ 
sonal.  Lock* 

2.  Logie.  Following  by  necessary  inference  or  rational  de¬ 
duction  ;  as,  a  proposition  consequent  to  other  propositions. 

3.  Following;  subsequent.  Obs. 

4-  Observing  or  marked  by  consecution,  or  logical  se¬ 
quence  ;  logically  consistent ;  consequential.  G.  If.  Lewes. 
consequent  drainage,  Phys.  Geog .,  a  system  of  stream  courses 
developed  in  harmony  with  the  general  slope  of  the  sur¬ 
face,  and  therefore  descending  from  axes  of  elevation  or 
toward  axes  of  depression ;—  contrasted  with  antecedent 
drainage.  —  c.  points  or  poles,  Magnetism ,  extra  poles  dis¬ 
tributed.  under  certain  conditions,  along  the  axis  of  a 


magnetized  body,  as  a  field  magnet.  In  such  a  case  the 
two  single  poles  at  the  extremities  (regularly  the  only 
ones)  are  called  the  salient  poles. 
coa'se-quent  (kbn'se-kwgnt),  n.  [F.  consequent."]  1.  That 
which  follows,  or  results  from,  a  cause ;  a  consequence. 
Obs. 

2.  A  thing  or  circumstauce,  as  an  event  or  phenomenon, 
which  follows  another,  as  in  time  or  order,  without  being 
a  result  or  without  any  causal  connection  being  implied. 

In  that  succession  the  moral  feeling  would  be  the  condition, 
and  the  character  the  consequent.  J.  Marti neau. 

3.  Logic.  That  which  follows  from  propositions  by  ra¬ 
tional  deduction ;  that  which  is  deduced  from  reasoning  or 
argumentation  ;  a  conclusion,  or  inference. 

4  Math.  The  second  term  of  a  ratio,  as  the  term  b  in  the 
ratio  a  :  b ,  the  first,  a,  being  the  antecedent. 

5.  Music.  =  comes,  3  b. 

6.  A  person  who  comes  after  or  pursues ;  a  follower.  Obs. 

7.  Importance;  moment;  outcome  ;  consequence.  Obs. 
Syn.  —  Consequent,  consequence.  Consequent  is  the 
term  for  the  concrete  case  of  that  of  which  consequence 
signifies  the  abstract  principle.  Consequent ,  accordingly,  is 
sometimes  used  to  designate  a  foreseen  or  prepared  conse¬ 
quence. ,  the  latter  denoting  vague  or  unforeseen  results. 

In  experimental  instruments  we  find  the  attempt  made  to  gen¬ 
erate  actual  consequences  which  shall  also  be  consequents ,  as  aris¬ 
ing  from  conditions  precisely  known  in  respect  of  the  mode  and 
degree  of  their  combination.  B.  Bosanquet. 

con  se-quen'tial  (-kwSn'shSl),  a.  1.  Of  the  nature  of,  or 
following  as,  a  consequence,  result,  or  logical  inference  ; 
involving  logical  sequence  ;  sequential ;  consequent. 

All  that  is  revealed  in  Scripture  has  a  consequential  necessity 
of  being  believed,  .  .  .  because  it  is  of  divine  authority.  Locke. 

2.  Of  the  nature  of  a  secondary  consequence  or  result; 
indirect;  eventual. 

To  be  utterly  excluded  from  all  its  direct  and  all  its  consequen¬ 
tial  advantages.  _  Burke. 

3.  Full  of  consequences;  of  consequence;  important; 
weighty. 

4.  Assuming  or  showing  consequence  or  self-importance  ; 
pompous;  self-important;  as,  a  consequential  man. 

II is  stately  and  consequential  pace.  Scott. 

consequential  damages,  Law,  those  damages  which  do  not 
arise  as  an  immediate  or  natural  and  probable  result  of  the 
act  of  the  party,  but  as  an  incidental  result  of  it.  Such 
damages,  as  being  remote,  are  generally  not  recoverable  : 
but  sometimes  they  may  be  recovered,  as  in  case  of  special 
damages  or  special  statutory  provision. 

—  conse-quen'tlal-ly,  adv.  —  con  se  quen'tial  ness,  n. 
con  se-quen'tl-al'i-ty  (-kwSn'shl-Sl'T-tT),  n.  Consequen¬ 
tial  quality  or  state ;  specif.  :  a  Logical  consecution.  J. 
Martineau.  b  Air  of  importance  ;  self-importance. 

COn'se-quent-ly  (k5n'se-kwgnt-li),  adv.  By  consequence  ; 
by  natural  or  logical  sequence  or  connection. 

Syn.  —  See  therefore. 

con-serv'an-cy  (kdn-sfir'vdn-si),  n.  1.  Conservation;  esp., 
official  conservation,  as  of  trees,  rivers,  etc.,  from  injury, 
defilement,  or  irregular  use,  or  of  public  health. 

2.  A  board  of  conservators  ;  as,  the  Thames  Conservancy. 
Eng. 

con-serv'ant  (-v&nt),  a.  [L.  conservans ,  p.  pr.]  Con¬ 
serving  ;  preserving.  Obs.  or  R. 

con'ser-vate  (k5n'ser-vat),  v.  t.  [L.  conservatus ,  p.  p.  of 
conservare.  ]  To  conserve  ;  to  preserve.  Rare. 
con'ser-va'tion  (-va'shiin),  n.  [L.  conservatio:  cf.  F.  con¬ 
servation .]  1.  A  conserving,  preserving,  guarding,  or  pro¬ 
tecting  ;  a  keeping  in  a  safe  or  entire  state  ;  preservation. 
A  step  necessary  for  the  conservation  of  Protestantism.  Hallam. 

2.  Keeping,  as  of  bees  or  domestic  animals.  Obs. 

3.  Official  care  or  keeping  and  supervision,  as  of  a  river 
or  forest ;  conservancy  ;  also,  a  division,  as  of  a  forest, 
under  such  conservation. 

4.  Psychol.  Retention  or  retentiveness,  as  in  memory  ;  as, 
the  faculty  of  conservation.  Obsoles. 

6.  Making  of  conserves  or  preserves,  as  of  fruit, 
conservation  of  areas,  Astron .,  the  principle  that  the  radius 
vector  of  a  body  moving  in  an  elliptic  orbit  sweeps  over 
equal  areas  in  equal  times.  —  c.  of  energy,  or  c.  of  force. 
Slech.,  the  principle  that  the  total  energy  of  any  material 
system  is  a  quantity  which  can  neither  be  increased  nor 
diminished  by  any  action  between  the  parts,  though  it  may 
be  transformed  into  any  of  the  forms  of  energy. 

The  conservation  of  force  is  really  the  conservation  of  motion. 

J.  S.  Mill. 

—  c.  of  mass  or  matter,  Physics  &'  Chem.,  the  principle  that 
the  total  mass  of  any  material  system  is  neitner  increased 
nor  diminished  by  any  reactions  between  the  parts. 

COn-serv'a-tism  (ktfn-sGr'vd-tiz’m),  n.  [For  consej'va- 
livism.’]  1.  Conservative  principles ;  the  disposition  and 
tendency  to  preserve  what  is  established  ;  opposition  to 
change ;  the  habit  of  mind,  or  conduct,  of  a  conservative. 
2.  \_cap.~\  Specif.  :  The  principles  and  practice  of  the  Con¬ 
servative  party  in  England  ;  Toryism. 

COn-serv'a-tive  (-tTv),  a.  [Cf.  F.  conservatif.~\  1.  Having 
power  or  tendency  to  preserve  in  a  safe  or  entire  state ; 
conserving  ;  preservative. 

2.  Psychol.  Relating  to  conservation.  Obsoles. 

3.  \_cap.~\  Designating,  of  or  pertaining  to,  or  characteris¬ 
tic  of,  a  political  party  which  favors  the  conservation  of 
existing  institutions  and  forms  of  government ;  ns,  the 
Conservative  party  in  England ;  —  contradistinguished 
from  IAberal  and  Radical. 

We  have  always  been  conscientiously  attached  to  what  is 
called  the  Tory,  and  which  might  with  more  propriety  be  called 
the  Conserrative ,  party.  Quart.  Rev.  (UtfO). 

Conservative  supplanted  Tory  both  as  adjective  and 
noun  in  English  political  nomenclature  about  1830.  See 
Liberal,  7  ;  Radical,  4;  Tort, 2. 

4.  Tending  or  disposed  to  maintain  existing  institutions  or 
views  ;  opposed  to  change  or  innovation  ;  characterized  by, 
or  consonant  with,  conservatism  ;  as,  the  conservative  school 
of  Biblical  criticism  ;  a  conservative  investment. 
Conservative  Dunkers.  See  Dunker,  n.  —  c.  system,  Mech ., 
a  material  system  of  such  a  nature  that  after  the  system 
has  undergone  any  series  of  changes,  and  has  been  brought 
back  in  any  way  to  its  original  state,  the  whole  work  done 
by  external  agents  on  the  system  is  equal  to  the  whole 
work  doue  by  the  system  in  overcoming  external  forces. 


C0a-8©rv'a-tive  (ktfn-sGr'va-tTv),  n.  1.  A  conservative 
agent  or  principle;  a  preservative;  a  preserver;  a  conserver. 
The  Holy  Spirit  is  the  great  consei'vative  of  the  new  life. 

Jer.  Taylor. 

2.  [cap.]  A  member  of  the  Conservative  party;  a  Tory.  Eng. 

3.  A  conservative  person  ;  an  adherent  of  conservatism. 

II  con  ser  va  toire'  (koN'sgr'v&'twar'  ;  kfln-sfir'vd-twar' ; 
277),  n.  [F.]  A  public  place  of  instruction  in  any  special 
branch,  esp.  music  and  the  arts;  a  conservatory, 
con'ser  va  tor  (k5n'ser-va/ter ;  formerly  accented  con-ser'- 
va-tor  and  cou'ser-va'tor),  n.  [L. :  cf.  F.  conservateur.'] 

1.  One  who  preserves  from  injury  or  violation ;  a  pro¬ 
tector  ;  a  preserver. 

The  great  Creator  and  Conservator  of  the  world.  Derham. 
2  Specif.  :  a  A  keeper  of  a  building,  b  Any  of  various 
officials  charged  with  the  protection  of  something,  as  of  the 
peace,  river  banks,  fisheries,  etc.  (see  phrases,  below) ; 
esp. :  (1)  Formerly,  a  consul  or  similar  official ;  —  in  Scot¬ 
land  sometimes  called  conservator  of  the  staple.  (2)  In  Con¬ 
necticut,  a  guardian  or  committee  of  the  person  or  property, 
conservator  of  the  truce  and  safe-conduct,  Eng.  Law,  formerly, 
an  officer  whose  duty  was  to  inquire  into  offenses  against 
the  king’s  truce  and  safe-conduct  on  the  high  seas,  out  of 
the  liberties  of  the  Cinque  Ports.  —  conservators  of  a  river,  a 
board  of  commissioners  instituted  by  Parliament  to  have 
the  conservancy  of  a  river,  as  the  Thames  or  Mersey.  —  c. 
of  the  peace,  Law ,  officers  charged  with  maintaining  the 
public  peace,  including  in  England  those  still  having  this 
power  annexed  to  other  offices,  and  specif.,  the  wardens  of 
the  peace ,  specially  appointed  by  virtue  of  1  Edw.  III. 
(1326),  and  later  superseded  (1360)  by  the  justices  of  the  peace. 
In  the  United  States  the  judges  of  the  State  and  United 
States  courts,  and  other  high  officers,  have  like  powers. 
COll-serv'a-tO-ry  (kdn-sGr'vd-to-rT),  a.  [Cf.  F.  conserva¬ 
toire,  LL.  conservatorius.']  1.  Having  the  quality  of  con¬ 
serving  or  preserving ;  preservative. 

2.  Conservative  ;  as,  a  conservatory  principle. 

3.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  conservator  or  conservators  ;  as, 
the  consetvatot'y  court  of  the  conservator  of  the  staple. 

con  serv'a-to-ry ,  n.  ;  pi.  -ries  (-rTz).  [Cf.  F.  conservatoire , 
LL.  conseiwatorium.']  1.  That  which  preserves  ;  a  preserv¬ 
ative.  Obs.  “  A  conservatory  of  life.”  Jer.  Taylor. 

2.  A  place  for  preservation  or  safe-keeping  of  things.  Obs . 

3.  Horl.  A  glasshouse  or  greenhouse  for  the  preservation 
or  display  of  ornamental  cultivated  plants;  specif.,  one  of 
small  6ize,  attached  to  a  dwelling. 

4.  A  hospital  or  asylum  for  orphans  and  foundlings.  Obs. 

6  A  public  place  of  instruction,  designed  to  preserve  and 
perfect  the  knowledge  of  some  branch  of  science  or  art,  esp. 
music  ;  a  conservatoire.  Chiefly  U.  S. 

con  serve'  (kdn-sfirv' ;  kbn'sffrv  ;  277),  n.  [F.  consent,  fr. 
conserver.']  1.  A  conservative  ;  a  preservative.  Obs. 

2.  A  plant  conservatory.  Obs.  Evelyn. 

3.  That  which  is  conserved  ;  a  store  ;  a  preserve.  Obs. 

4.  Pharm.  A  medicinal  confection  made  of  undried  vege¬ 
table  substances  mixed  with  finely  powdered  refined  sugar 
so  as  to  form  a  uniform  mass.  See  confection,  2  a. 

5.  A  sweetmeat  prepared  and  conserved  with  sugar ;  a  con¬ 
fection  ;  pi.,  preserves,  as  of  fruit. 

con  serve'  (kdn-sfirv'),  v.  t.  ;  con-served'  (-sflrvd') ;  con¬ 
serving.  [F.  conserver,  L.  conservare;  con- -j- ser rare  to 
keep,  guard.  See  serve.]  1.  To  keep  in  a  safe  or  sound 
state  ;  to  save  ;  to  preserve  from  change  or  destruction. 

Live  still,  my  love,  and  bo  conserve  my  life.  Marlowe. 
2.  To  prepare  with  sugar,  etc.,  for  the  purpose  of  preser¬ 
vation,  as  fruits,  etc.  ;  to  make  a  conserve  of.  Obsoles. 
Syn.  — Keep,  save,  maintain,  sustain,  uphold;  defend, 
protect,  guard,  shield,  secure.  —  Conserve,  preserve  agree 
in  the  idea  of  keeping  or  guarding.  To  conserve,  in  pres¬ 
ent  usage,  is  to  keep  something  (esp.  institutions,  preroga¬ 
tives,  conditions)  unimpaired  or  sound  ;  it  stresses  the  iaea 
of  maintenance  of  an  existing  condition ;  as,  to  conserve 
the  liberties  of  the  people;  to  conserve  the  advantages, 
while  eliminating  the  evils,  of  party  government ;  cf.  a  con¬ 
servative  measure.  To  preserve  (see  defend)  is  to  keep  or 
guard  from  danger,  injury,  or  decay ;  it  stresses  rather 
more  the  idea  of  resistance  to  destructive  agencies;  as, 
“  The  Lord  shall  preserve  thee  from  all  evil  ”  (Ps.  exxi.  7) ; 
“virtue  presetted  from  fell  destruction’s  blast”  (Shak.); 
to  preserve  the  peace ;  cf.  a  life  preserver.  See  keep,  save. 
con-sid'er  (kdn-sTd'er),  v.  t. ;  con-sid'ered  (-erd) ;  con- 
sid'er-ing.  [F.  consider er,  L.  considerare ,  -sideratum,  to 
consider,  view  attentively,  prob.  fr.  con-  -j-  sidus,  sideris , 
star,  constellation;  orig.,  therefore,  to  look  at  the  stars. 
See  sidereal;  cf.  desire.]  1.  To  look  at  attentively  ;  to 
inspect;  examine.  Archaic. 

She  considereth  a  field,  and  buyeth  it.  Prov.  xxxi.  16 

2.  To  fix  the  mind  on,  with  a  view  to  a  careful  examina¬ 
tion  ;  hence,  to  think  on  with  care  ;  to  ponder  ;  to  study; 
to  meditate  on. 

I  will  consider  thy  testimonies.  Ps.  cxix.  U5. 

3.  To  take  mental  note  of  ;  to  bear  in  mind. 

Consider  how  it  stands  upon  my  credit.  Shak. 

4.  To  estimate ;  calculate.  Obs.  Chaucer. 

5.  To  have  regard  for  in  a  practical  way ;  to  treat  with 
consideration  ;  variously  :  a  To  make  due  allowance  for  ; 
to  pay  due  attention  to  as  affecting  one’s  conduct  or  course 
of  action  ;  often,  esp.,  to  show  sympathetic  regard  for. 

Blessed  is  he  that  considereth  the  poor.  Ps.  xli.  1. 
b  To  recognize  in  a  substantial  way  ;  remunerate.  Obs. 

The  queen  considered  him  very  liberally.  J.  Hooker. 
C  To  regard  highly  ;  respect ;  esteem. 

England  could  grow  into  a  posture  of  being  more  united  at 
home,  and  more  considered  abroad.  Sir  W.  Temple. 

6  To  view,  as  in  a  certain  relation  ;  to  regard  ;  to  look 
upon  ;  to  think  ;  to  believe  ;  to  suppose. 

Considered  as  plays,  his  works  are  absurd.  Macaulay. 
con-sid'er,  v.  i.  1.  To  look  attentively;  hence,  to  think 
seriously ;  to  reflect ;  to  deliberate. 

’T  were  to  consider  too  curiously,  to  consider  so.  Shak. 
She  wished  she  had  taken  a  moment  to  consider ,  before  rushing 
down  stairs.  W»  Black. 

2.  To  take  heed.  Obs. 

Syn.  —  Contemplate,  cogitate,  weigh,  revolve.  —  Consider, 
reflect,  deliberate,  ponder,  muse,  meditate,  ruminate. 
To  consider  (see  etym.)  is  to  view  or  contemplate  with 
fixed  thought ;  as,  “  a  process  of  weighing  something  in  the 


con-sent'.  *1*  concent. 

con-sent 'a-ble  (k<5n-s5n'td-b’l), 
a.  Law.  In  Pennsylvania, con¬ 
sented  to  ;  expressly  agreed 
upon  ;  —  of  a  boundary  ;  as,  a 
tonsentahle  line.  [ing.  Rare.  I 
con-sent'ant,  a.  [F.]  Consent-! 
con  sent'er,  n.  One  who  con¬ 
sents.  (pi.  [L.l  See  i) i.l 

(I  con-sen  'tea  (k<5n-s£n'tez),  n.| 
con  sent 'ful,  a.  Consenting 


fully.  —  con-sent'ful-ly,  adv, 

con-sen'tian  ( krtn-sSn'shdn),  a. 
Of  or  pert,  to  the  consentes. 
See  di.  [full  consent., 

con-sen 'tl-ent-ly,  adv.  With! 
con-sent'ing,  p.  pr.  3 r  vh.  n.  of 
consent.  —  con-sent'lng-ly, 
adv.  —  con-sent'ing-nesB.  n. 
con-sen'tive.  a  Consentient. 
R.  —con-sen 'tive-ly,  adv.  R. 
con-sent'ment.  n.  [OF.  con- 


sentement.')  Consent.  Ohs. 
con'se-quence,  v.  i.  To  infer. 
Obs.  4-  R.  [quence.  Obs.  | 

con'se-quen-cy,  n.  Conse-| 
con  se-quen'tials,  n.  pi.  Con¬ 
sequential  things,  as  inferences. 
Obs.  [Rare.  I 

con'se-quent-ness,  n.  See -ness.  | 
conserne.  +  concern. 
con-serv'.  Conserve.  Ref.  Sn. 
con  serv'a-ble  (k<5n-sQr'vd-bT), 


a.  See -ABLE  ;  CONSERVE, 
con-serv'a-cy.  n.  [LL  conser- 
vutia.]  Conservancy.  Obs. 
con  ser  va'tion-al.  a.  Tending 
to  conserve  :  preservative, 
con-serv'a-tist,  n.  A  conserva¬ 
tive.  [Ref.  S/>.  | 

con-serv'a-tiv.  Conservative.! 
con-serv'a-tive-ly.  adv.  of  con¬ 
servative.  See-i.v.  [-ness.  I 
con-serv'a-tlve-ness,  «.  See| 


con-serv'a-tize.  v.  t.  6r  i.  To  ren¬ 
der  or  become  conservative.  R. 
||  con-ser'va-to'res  pa'cis(khn- 
sdr'vd-to'rez  pa 'sis).  [L.]  = 
CONSERVATORS  OF  THE  PEACE. 

con-ser^a-to'ri-o  (kon-«r-r/va- 
t6'rI-6),  n. ;  pi.  -tori  (-re).  [It.] 
See  conservatoire. 
con-ser  va-to'rl-um  (k<5n-sftr/- 
vd-td'rl-t/m),  n. ;  pi.  -RIA  (-d). 
[LL.]  See  conservatoire. 


con'ser-va^r-Bhip.n.  See  -ship. 
con'ser-va'trix  (khn'sPr-vS'- 
trlks),  n.  [L.]  A  woman  who 
conserves  or  preserves.  [Berves.l 
con-serv'er,  n.  One  that  con-| 
con-se8'sive  (k^n-8»'s'iv ),  n. 
[L.  considered  consessum ,  to  sit 
together  -P  -tre.l  Sitting  to¬ 
gether  or  conjointlv.  Rare. 
con-ses'sor,  n.  [L.]  A  Bitter 
with  another  or  others.  Obs. 


ale,  senate,  c&re,  Am,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofa ;  eve,  $vent,  €nd,  recent,  maker;  Ice,  Ill;  old,  6bey,  orb,  6dd,  s&ft,  connect ;  use,  unite,  urn,  up,  circus,  menu ; 

[1  Foreign  Word.  f  Obsolete  Variant  of.  -f  combined  with.  =  equals. 
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balance,  of  considering ,  deciding,  dismissing  ”  (II.  James). 
To  reflect  (see  etym.)  is  to  turn  one’s  thoughts  back  upon 
something;  it  implies  quiet  or  serious  consideration;  as, 
*  But  those  things,  I  reflected ,  were  only  part  of  life’s  open 
road,  along  which  one  had  to  trudge  for  one’s  affairs  ” 
(J.A.  Symonds).  To  deliberate  (see  etym.  under  a.)  is  to 
weigh  mentally  ;  it  usually  implies  a  pause  for  mature  con¬ 
sideration  ;  as,  “Please  you,  deliberate  a  day  or  two” 
(Shak.).  To  ponder  (see  etym.)  is  to  weigh  with  long  and 
anxious  attention  ;  as,  “  A  mind  might  ponder  its  thoughts 
for  ages  and  not  gain  so  much  self-knowledge  as  the  pas¬ 
sion  of  love  shall  teach  it  in  a  day  ”  ( Emerson ) ;  “  Witness 
this  weighty  book  .  .  .  so  nicely  pondered*  yet  so  strongly 
wrought  ”  ( Dryden ).  To  muse  (see  etym.)  is  to  be  immersed 
m  silent  reflection ;  as,  “  Let  him  .  .  .  read  a  certain  pas¬ 
sage  of  full  poesy  or  distilled  prose,  and  let  him  wander 
with  it,  and  muse  upon  it,  and  reflect  from  it  .  .  .  and 
dream  upon  it  ”  (Keats) ;  “  musing  slow  ”  (Collins).  Medi¬ 
tate  diners  from  muse  in  implying  a  more  definite  direc¬ 
tion  or  focusing  of  thought ;  as,  “  Meditate  upon  these 
things  ;  give  thyself  wholly  to  them  ”  (1  Tim.  iv.  15) ;  “  The 
other,  deep  and  slow,  exhausting  thought,  and  hiving  wis¬ 
dom  with  each  studious  year,  in  meditation  dwelt”  (Byron). 
To  ruminate  (see  lit.  sense)  is  to  muse  or  to  reflect  (often 
placidly,  sometimes  stolidly)  upon  the  same  recurring 
themes;  as,  “That  ruminating  habit,  that  inward  repetf- 
tion  of  looks,  words,  and  phrases,  which  makes  a  large  part 
in  the  lives  of  most  girls  ”  (G.  Eliot) ;  “He  might  sorely 
have  disturbed  their  placid  but  somewhat  narrow  rumi¬ 
nations  with  the  germs  of  what  was  strange  or  beyond 
them  ”  (  W.  Pater).  See  scan,  thoughtful,  pensive. 
oon  sid'er  a  ble  (ktfn-std'er-a-b’l),  a.  [Cf.  F.  considerable , 
\Aj.  consider abilis.]  1.  Capable  of  being  considered.  Obs. 

2.  Calling  for  consideration ;  requiring  to  be  observed, 
borne  in  mind,  or  attended  to  ;  notable. 

It  is  considerable ,  that  some  urns  have  had  inscriptions  on  them 
expressing  that  the  lamps  were  burning.  Bp.  Wilkins 

3.  Worthy  of  consideration;  of  importance  or  consequence; 
of  persons,  of  distinction  ;  notable. 

Eternity  is  infinitely  the  most  considerable  duration.  Tillotsnn. 
You  are,  indeed,  a  very  considerable  man.  Junius. 

4.  Rather  large  in  amount,  extent,  etc. 

A  considerable  sum  of  money.  Prescott 

COn-sid'er-ate  (-at),  a.  [L.  consideratus ,  p.  p.]  1.  Given 

to  consideration  or  sober  reflection ;  regardful  of  conse¬ 
quences  or  circumstances  ;  circumspect ;  careful ;  esp., 
careful  of  the  rights,  claims,  and  feelings  of  others. 

The  wisest  and  most  considerate  men  in  the  world.  Sharp. 
2.  Respectful ;  regardful ;  as,  considerate  of  praise.  Obs. 
Sy n.  —  Reflective,  careful,  discreet,  prudent,  deliberate, 
serious.  Bee  thoughtful. 

—  con-sld'er-ate-ly ,  adv.  —  con  sld'er-ate-ness,  n. 

con  sid  er  ation  (k^n-sTd'er-a'shim),  n.  [L.  consideratio  : 
cf.  F.  consideration .]  1.  Act  or  process  of  considering ; 

continuous  and  careful  thought ;  examination ;  contem¬ 
plation  ;  deliberation  ;  attention. 

Let  us  think  with  consideration.  Sir  P.  Sidney. 

2.  Attentive  respect;  appreciative  regard; — used  espe¬ 
cially  in  diplomatic  or  stately  correspondence. 

The  undersigned  has  the  honor  to  repeat  to  Mr.  Hulseman  the 
assurance  of  his  high  consideration.  D  Webster. 

3.  Thoughtful  or  sympathetic  regard  or  notice. 
Consideration  for  the  poor  is  a  doctrine  of  the  church.  Newman. 

4-  Claim  to  notice  or  regard  ;  importance  or  consequence. 
Lucan  is  the  only  author  of  consideration  among  the  Latin 
oets  who  was  not  explained  for  .  .  .  the  Dauphin.  Addison. 
.  A  result  of  considering ;  a  matured  opinion  ;  a  reflec¬ 
tion  ;  as,  considerations  on  the  choice  of  a  profession. 

6.  That  which  is,  or  should  be,  considered  as  a  ground  of 
opinion  or  action  ;  motive  ;  reason. 

Some  considerations  which  are  necessary  to  the  forming  of  a 
correct  judgment.  Macaulay. 

7-  A  recompense,  as  for  a  service;  a  fee  or  compensation; 
specif.,  Law ,  that  which  is  regarded  as  the  equivalent  or 
return  given  or  suffered  by  one  for  the  act  or  promise  of 
another ;  an  act  or  forbearance,  or  the  promise  of  it,  done 
or  given  by  one  party  in  return  for  the  act  or  promise  of 
another.  The  general  conception  and  the  name  of  consideration 
seem  to  have  originated  in  the  latter  part  of  the  L5th  century.  In 
general  a  consideration  is  presumed  in  case  of  a  contract  under 
seal  (although  this  is  changed  in  some  States  by  statute),  and  in 
case  of  a  negotiable  instrument.  Considerations  are  variously 
classified  as  good,  valuable ,  continuing,  etc.  (see  those  terms). 
A  consideration  against  public  policy  is  void. 

8-  Law.  A  judgment  of  a  court;  —  a  translation  of  the 
Law  Lat.  consideratio. 

Syn.  —  See  reputation. 

con-8id'er-lng,  prep.  In  view  of  ;  taking  into  account ; 
as,  he  did  well  considering  his  limitations ; —also  used  as 
an  adverb  or  elliptically  as  a  conjunction  ;  as  very  well, 
considering  ;  considering  who  he  is. 

consign'  (kdn-sin'),  v.  t.  ;  con-signed'  (-sind') ;  con-sign'- 
ing.  [F.  consigner ,  L.  consignare ,  - signatum ,  to  seal  or 
sign  ;  con-  -f-  signare ,  fr.  signum  mark.  See  sign.]  1.  To 
seal  or  sign,  or  to  devote  or  confirm  by  sealing  or  signing ; 
specif.  :  a  To  mark  with  the  sign  of  the  cross,  esp.  in  bap¬ 
tism.  b  To  attest  or  confirm  by  a  sign  or  token.  Obs.  or  JR. 

Consign  my  spirit  with  great  fear  Jer.  Taylor. 

2.  To  give,  transfer,  or  deliver,  formally,  as  if  by  signing 
over  into  the  possession  of  another,  or  into  a  different 
state,  with  the  sense  of  fixedness  in  that  state,  or  perma¬ 
nence  of  possession  ;  to  commit;  as,  to  consign  the  body 
to  the  grave. 

3.  To  give  in  charge  ;  commit;  intrust;  commission. 

The  four  evangelists  consigned  to  writing  that  history.  Addison. 

4.  To  deposit,  as  money ;  specif.,  Rom.  &  Civil  Law,  to 
make  consignation  of. 

6.  Com.  To  send  or  address  (by  bill  of  lading  or  otherwise) 
to  an  agent  or  correspondent  in  another  place,  to  be  cared 
for  or  sold,  or  for  the  use  of  such  correspondent ;  as,  to 
consign  a  cargo  or  a  ship  ;  to  consign  goods. 


6.  To  assign  ;  to  devote  ;  to  set  apart. 

The  French  commander  consigned  it  to  the  use  for  which  it 
was  intended  by  the  donor.  Dryden. 

Syn.  — Deliver,  hand  over,  intrust,  resign.  See  commit. 
con  sign'  (ktfn-sin'),  v.  i.  To  yield  consent ;  to  subscribe ; 
hence,  to  subscribe  to  the  same  terms  as  another.  Obs. 
All  lovers  young,  all  lovers  must 
Consign  to  thee,  and  come  to  dust.  Shak. 

COn-sig'na-ta-ry  (ktfn-sTg'iui-ta-rT),  n.  ;  pi.  -ries  (-lTz).  A 
consignee  ;  also,  Rom.  <1*  Civil  Law ,  one  who  Las  received 
money  on  deposit,  esp.  by  consignation, 
coil  sig  na'tion  (kbn'sTg-na'shim),  n.  [L.  consignatio 
written  proof,  document :  cf.  F.  consignation  consigna¬ 
tion.]  1.  Act  of  consigning  ;  the  act  of  sealing,  ratifying, 
devoting,  or  confirming  ;  the  act  of  delivering  or  commit¬ 
ting  to  another  person,  place,  or  state.  See  consign,  v.  t. 
So  is  despair  a  certain  consignation  to  eternal  ruin.  Jer.  Taylor 

2.  Specif.  :  Eccl.  a  Act  of  marking  with  the  sign  of  the 
cross,  b  Confirmation  ;  — from  the  making  of  the  sign  of 
the  cross  with  the  chrism  on  the  forehead. 

3.  Rom.  Civil  Law.  A  deposit  of  that  which  he  owes 
made  as  a  tender  under  judicial  sanction  by  a  debtor.  It  is 
analogous  to  the  paying  of  money  into  court  in  common  law. 

4.  A  sign  or  token.  Obs.  Jer.  Taylor. 

5.  Astrol.  An  ephemeris. 

con  sign  ee'  (kbn'sl-ne';  -sT-ne';  277 )^n.  [consign  -f- 
-ee.]  One  to  whom  something  is  consigned  or  shipped  ;  — 
correlative  to  consignor . 

COll'slg-nii'i-cant  (kbn'sig-nTf'T-k&nt),  a.  1.  Implying 
a  secondary  or  related  signification  ;  syneategorematic. 

2.  Having  the  same  signification  ;  synonymous.  Obs. 

3.  Gram.  Significant  only  when  combined  with  other 
terms  ;  —  applied  to  prepositions,  articles,  etc.  Rare. 

con-signi-fi-ca'tion  (k5u-sig'iii-fT-ka'shiln),  n.  Consig- 
nificant  character.  Rare. 

con'slg-nil'l-ca'tor  (kbn'sTg-rfff'T-ka'ter),  n.  Astrol.  A 
significator  in  addition  to  the  principal  one. 
con-sig'ni-fy  (kSn-sTg'nt-fi),  v.  t.  To  signify  in  combina¬ 
tion  with  something  else.  Rare. 

COTl  sign'ment  (ktfn-sin'ment),  n.  1.  Act  of  one  who 
consigns  anything  ;  also,  that  which  is  consigned. 

2.  The  writing  by  which  anything  is  consigned, 
con-slgn'or  (ktfn-sin'er;  kSn'sT-nbr' ;  277),  n.  One  who 
consigns  something  ;  —  correlative  to  consignee. 
con  sil'i-ence  (k5n-sTl'T-ens),  n.  [con-  -f-L.  satire  to  leap.] 
Act  or  fact  of  concurring  ;  coincidence  ;  concurrence, 
consilience  of  inductions,  Logic ,  the  coming  into  agreement 
of  generalizations  from  widely  differing  inductions,  so 
that  one  set  of  inductive  laws  is  found  to  be  in  accord 
with  another  set  of  totally  distinct  derivation. 

The  consilience  of  inductions  takes  place  when  one  class  of 
facts  coincides  with  an  induction  obtained  from  another  differ¬ 
ent  class.  Whew  ell. 

con  sil'l-ent  (-?nt),  a.  [con-  -j-  L.  satire  to  leap  (in  comp. 
-silire).]  Showing  consilience  ;  concurrent, 
con  sist' (ktfn-sist'),  v.  i. ;  con-sist'ed  ;  con-sist'ing.  [L. 
consistere  to  stand  still  or  firm  ;  con-  -f-  sister e  to  stand, 
cause  to  stand,  stare  to  stand  :  cf.  F.  consister.  See  stand.] 

1.  To  exist  in  a  fixed  or  permanent  state,  as  a  body  com¬ 
posed  of  parts  in  union  or  connection ;  to  hold  together; 
to  be  supported  and  maintained.  Archaic. 

He  is  before  all  things,  and  by  him  all  things  consist.  Col.  i.  17. 

2.  To  be  comprised  (in)  ;  to  lie,  reside,  or  inhere  (in),  as 
the  cause,  substance,  foundation,  or  essential  nature ;  as, 
Greek  religion  does  not  consist  in  myth. 

3.  To  be  composed  or  made  up  (of) ;  to  have  its  parts  or 
constituents. 

The  land  would  consist  of  plains  and  valleys.  T.  Burnet. 

4.  To  be  founded,  based,  or  upheld  (on  or  upon).  Obs. 

5.  To  have  place  or  station ;  to  stand  or  lie  (in,  within , 
between ,  etc.).  Obs. 

6.  To  exist,  or  be  capable  of  existing  (with) ;  hence,  to  be 
consistent  or  harmonious  or  be  in  accordance  (with) ;  — 
formerly  sometimes  used  absolutely. 

Health  consists  with  temperance  alone.  Pope. 

7.  To  insist  (on  or  upon).  Obs.  Shak. 

Syn. —  Consist  of,  consist  in.  To  consist  of  is  used  in 
indicating  the  parts  or  material  of  which  a  thing  is  com¬ 
posed;  to  consist  in  is  used  in  defining  its  nature  (esp. 
when  immaterial  or  abstract),  or  designating  that  in  which 
it  is  comprised  or  on  which  it  depends;  as,  “My  whole 
charge  consists  of  ancients,  corporals,  lieutenants”  (Shak.), 
“This  world,  oj  heaven  and  earth  consisting ”  ( Milton ); 
“A  man’s  life  consisteth  not  in  the  abundance  of  the 
things  which  he  possesseth  ”  (Luke  xii.  15);  “If  in  the 
pomp  of  lif e  consist  the  joy  ”  (Pope) ;  “  Memory  consists  in 
a  present  imagination  of  things  that  are  past  ”  (J.  H.  New¬ 
man).  See  component. 

con-sist'ence  (k#n-sis't?ns) )  n. ;  pi.  -ences  (-Sz),  -encies 
con-sist'en  cy  (-sis'ten-sT)  j  (-sTz).  [Cf.  F.  consi stance."] 

1.  Condition  of  remaining  at  rest  or  quiescent.  Obs. 

2.  Condition  of  standing  or  adhering  together,  or  being 
fixed  in  union,  as  the  parts  of  a  body ;  existence  ;  firm¬ 
ness  ;  coherence  ;  solidity. 

Water,  being  divided,  maketh  many  circles,  till  it  restore  itself 
to  the  natural  consistence.  Bacon. 

The  same  form,  substance,  and  consistency.  T.  Burnet. 

3.  A  degree  of  firmness,  density,  or  spissitude. 

The  consistence  of  a  sirup.  Arbuthnot. 

4.  A  solid  part,  substance,  or  particle.  Obs.  or  Archaic. 

5.  Firmness  of  constitution  or  character  ;  substantiality; 
durability ;  persistency. 

His  friendship  is  of  .  .  .  a  lasting  consistency.  South. 
0.  That  which  stands  together  as  a  united  whole. 

The  church  of  God,  as  meaning  the  whole  consistence  of  orders 
and  members.  Milton. 

7  Agreement  or  harmony  of  parts,  of  traits,  or  of  differ¬ 
ent  things ;  congruity ;  correspondence  ;  as,  the  consist¬ 


ency  of  laws  or  judicial  decisions  ;  consistency  of  opinions ; 
consistency  of  conduct  or  of  character ;  often,  specif., 
harmony  of  conduct  with  profession  ;  self-consistency. 

Ccmsistency,  thou  art  a  jewel.  Popular  Saying. 
A  foolish  consistency  is  the  hobgoblin  of  little  mindB.  Emerson. 
con  sist'enf  (ktfn-sTs'tcnt),  a.  [L.  consistens ,  p.  pr.:  cf.  F. 
consistent.]  1.  Standing  firm  ;  hence,  persisting  ;  settled  ; 
durable.  Obs.  “  One  consistent  solid  smile.”  Crashaw. 

2.  Possessing  firmness  or  coherence  ;  firm  ;  stiff  ;  solid. 

The  humoral  and  consistent  parts  of  the  body.  Harvey. 

3.  Having  agreement  with  itself  or  with  something  else  ; 
having  harmony  among  its  parts  ;  accordant ;  harmonious; 
congruous  ;  compatible  ;  not  contradictory. 

With  reference  to  such  a  lord,  to  serve  and  to  be  free  are  terms 
not  consistent  only,  but  equivalent.  South. 

4.  Living  or  acting  conformably  to  one’s  own  belief  or 
professions. 

It  was  utterly  impossible  to  be  at  once  a  consistent  Quaker  and 
a  conspirator.  Macaulay. 

5.  Obs.  a  Composed  (of),  b  Coexisting. 

Syn.  —  See  consonant. 

COn-sist'ent-ly,  adv.  Ill  a  consistent  manner  ;  congruously; 
—  often  with  with,  in  accordance  with  ;  compatibly  with, 
con  sis  to'rl  al  (kbu'sis-to'rT-al),  a.  [Cf.  F.  consistorial 1% 
LL.  consisto ri alis.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  consistory, 
con  sis  to'rl-an  (*an),  a.  Consistorial;  esp.  (as  a  controver¬ 
sial  epithet),  pert,  to  the  consistorial  church  government  of 
the;  Presbyterians.  —  n.  A  Presbyterian.  Obs.  or  Hist. 

You  fall  next  on  the  consistorian  schismatics  ;  for  so  you  call 
Presbyterians.  Milton. 

con-sis'to  ry  (ktfn-sTs'to-rT ;  kbn'sTs-tS-rT  ;  277),  n.  ;  pi. 
-ries  (-rTz).  [ti.  consislorium  a  place  of  assembly,  the  place 
where  the  emperor’s  council  met,  fr.  consistere :  cf.  F.  con- 
sistoire.  See  consist.]  1.  A  place  of  assembly;  esp.,  a 
council  chamber  ;  hence,  any  solemn  assembly  or  council, 
as  that  of  the  Roman  emperor,  of  the  Olympic  deities,  the 
saints  and  martyrs,  of  Freemasons  of  the  32d  degree,  etc. 

2.  A  civil  court  of  justice.  Obs.  Chaucer. 

3.  A  church  tribunal  or  governing  body.  See  senses  below. 

4.  A  bishop’s  council  having  oversight  of  ecclesiastical  af¬ 
fairs  and  composed  of  some  of  the  leading  clergy  of  his  di¬ 
ocese.  Such  councils  exist  in  the  Eastern  Church  and  were 
existent  in  the  Western  Church,  as  in  England  and  Ger¬ 
many,  in  nre-Reformation  times.  In  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  tlie  term  is  now  confined  almost  entirely  to  the 
papal  consistory  (see  def .  6)  and  in  the  Church  of  England 
the  consistory  has  become  a  court  only  (see  def.  5). 

6-  Ch.  of  Eng.  The  spiritual  court  of  a  diocesan  bishop 
held  before  his  chancellor  or  commissary  in  his  cathe¬ 
dral  church  or  elsewhere  ;  also,  the  place  of  holding  its 
sessions.  Its  jurisdiction,  now  only  over  ecclesiastics,  for¬ 
merly  embraced  cases  of  marriage  and  divorce,  wills,  ad¬ 
ministration,  tithes,  ecclesiastical  and  moral  discipline,  etc. 

6.  R.  C.  Ch.  The  papal  senate  or  a  session  of  it.  Its  or¬ 
dinary  sessions,  held  about  once  a  fortnight,  are  secret, 
and  it  is  then  composed  of  the  college  of  cardinals,  usually 
presided  over  by  the  Pope.  Public  sessions  are  also  held, 
w  hich  are  attended  by  other  prelates  besides  the  cardinals 
and  by  the  representatives  of  foreign  courts. 

7.  In  some  Reformed  churches,  as  that  in  Holland,  the 
lowest  court,  composed  of  the  minister  and  elders  of  an 
individual  church,  corresponding  to  a  Presbyterian  church 
session.  In  the  Reformed  (Dutch)  Church  in  America  the 
deacons  have  always  been  in  this  court. 

8-  In  the  Reformed  church  in  France,  a  higher  court,  com¬ 
posed  of  ministers  and  elders, corresponding  to  a  presbytery. 

9.  In  Lutheran  state  churches,  a  body  of  clerical  officers 
usually  appointed  by  the  sovereign  to  superintend  ecclesi¬ 
astical  affairs.  The  first  was  formed  in  Saxony  in  1542. 
This  body  retained  the  name  and  many  of  the  functions 
of  the  pre-Reformation  bishop’s  consistory. 

10.  Freemasonry.  The  organization  which  confers  the  de¬ 
grees  of  the  Ancient  Accepted  Scottish  Rite  of  Freemasonry 
from  the  19th  to  the  32d  inclusive,  officially  designated  as 
the  Consistory  of  Sublime  Princes  of  the  Royal  Secret. 

con-sis'to-ry,  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  consistory, 
con-so'ci-ate  (ktfn-so'shi-at),  a.  [L.  consociatus ,  p.  p.  of 
consociare  to  associate,  unite  ;  con-  -f-  sociare  to  join,  unite. 
See  social.]  Consociated  ;  associate.  —  n.  An  associate, 
con-so'cl-afe  (-at),  v.  t.  &  i. ;  con-bo'ci-at'ed  (-at'Sd)  ; 
con-so'ci-at'ing  (-at'Tng).  1.  To  associate  together ;  to 
enter  or  bring  into  alliance,  confederacy,  or  relationship ;  to 
bring  together;  to  join  ;  to  unite.  Rare. 

Join  pole  to  pole,  consociate  severed  worlds.  Mallet.  . 
2.  To  unite  in,  or  form,  an  ecclesiastical  consociation.  U.  S. 
con  SO  Ci-Q'tion  (-shl-a'shwn  ;  -sT-a'shwn),  n.  [L.  conso - 
ciatio.]  1.  Act  of  consociating ;  fellowship;  association; 
also,  Obs.,  a  confederation  or  alliance. 

A  friendly  consociation  with  your  kindred  elements.  Warburton. 
2.  Eccl.  An  association  or  confederation  of  churches  or 
religious  societies ;  specif.  :  a  A  voluntary  council  or 
union  of  neighboring  Congregational  churches,  for  coopera¬ 
tion  in  ecclesiastical  matters,  b  Among  English  Puri¬ 
tans,  the  union  of  churches  on  a  Presbyterian  basis.  Obs. 
con-sol'  (k5n-sbl' ;  k<5n's51),  n.  A  consolidated  annuity 
(see  consols)  ;  — chiefly  in  combination  or  attributively. 
conso-la'tion  (kbn'so-la'slmn),  n.  [L.  consolatio  :  cf.  F. 
consolation.]  1.  Act  of  consoling,  or  state  of  being  con¬ 
soled  ;  alleviation  of  misery  or  distress  of  mind  or  spirit ; 
comfort ;  also,  that  which  or  one  who  consoles. 

Are  the  consolations  of  God  small  with  thee  ?  Job  xv.  11. 
2.  In  some  card  games,  as  omber  or  quadrille,  a  fine  paid 
by  the  loser. 

consolation  game,  match,  pot,  race,  etc.,  a  game,  match,  etc., 
open  only  to  losers  in  early  stages  of  contests. 

Syn.  —  Comfort,  solace,  alleviation,  relief. 

Con  so  la'to  del  Ma're  (kon'so-la'to  d61  mii'ra).  fit.] 
A  code  of  maritime  law,  believed  to  have  been  compiled  at 


con-aid'er-a-bil'i-ty,  n.  A  sub¬ 
ject,  or  quality  of  being  a  sub¬ 
ject,  of  consideration. 
con-sid'er-a-bl.  Considerable.! 
con-sid'er-a-ble.  n.  1.  A  thing 
to  be  considered.  Obs. 

2.  A  considerable  amount,  de¬ 
gree,  extent,  etc.  CoUoq.,  U.  S. 
con  sid'er-a-ble,  adv.  Consid¬ 
erably.  Obs.  or  Dial.  [-ness. I 
con-aid'er  a-ble-ness,  n.  See| 
con-aid'er  a-bly,  adv.  of  con¬ 
siderable. 

con-aid 'er-ance,  n.  [L.  consi- 
derantia:  cf.  OF  consxderance .] 
Consideration.  Obs. 
con-sid'er-a-tive  (krtn-sYd'?r-lt- 
tlv),  a.  Given  to  consideration; 
considerate.  —  con-aid'er-a-tive- 
ly,adi>.  — con-aid'er-a-tlve  ness, 


n.  All  Obs  or  R. 

con  sid'er-a'tor,  n.  [L.]  One 

who  considers.  Obs. 

||  con-si  der-a'tum  est  per  cu'- 
ri-am  (kfin-sTd''Cr-a,tOm).  [LL.] 
It  is  considered  by  the  court  ;  — 
used  in  rendering  a  judgment, 
con-sid'erd.  Considered.  A*.  Sp. 
con-sid'er-er.  One  who  con¬ 
siders.  [sidering,  p.  pr.\ 

con  sid'er-ing-ly,  adv.  of  con-| 
con-sig'na-to-ry  (ktfn-sYg'nd- 
trt-rl ).  n.S  r'.  -BIBS  (-rTz).  = 
COSIGNATORY. 

con  aig 'na  ture  (k<5n-sYg'na- 
fOr),  n.  Joint  signature, 
cbn-signd'.  Consigned.  Ref.  Sy. 
||  con  signe'CkGN'sen'y’).  n.  [K1 
A  countersign;  a  watchword. 

||  consign^'  (kdN'ae'nya'),  n. 


[F.]  One  ordered  to  keep  within 

certain  limits  ;  —  said  esp.  of 
military  officers, 
con  aign-ee'ahip  (kBn'sl-ne'-  ; 
kbn'sT-),  t?.  Bee -ship. 
con-aign'er  (k<5»-sln'ffr),  ti.  = 
CONSIGNOR. 

con'aig-nif'i-cate  (kbn'sYg-nYf''- 
Y-kitt),  n.  A  thing  consignified. 
con'sig-nif'i-ca-fcive  (-k  S-t  Y  v), 
a.  Consign ificant  ;  syncategore- 
in  a  tic.  Rare. 

con-8il'i-a-ry  (k<5n-sYl'Y-!t-rY),  a. 
[L.  consi liarius,  fr.  consilium 
counsel.]  Of  or  pert,  to  counsel; 
having  tne  character  of  counsel 
or  of  a  counselor.  Rare. 

II  con-ai'll-o  et  a'nl-mia  (k5n- 
sYl'Y-5  5t  Hn'Y-mYs).  [L.]  By 
counsel  and  courage. 


[|  con  si'll  o  et  pru  den'ti-a. 

[L.]  By  counsel  and  prudence, 
con-eirn'i-lar.  o.  (L.  consimi- 
lis.)  Sharing  in  similarity  or 
entirely  similar.  Rare.  —  con- 
simd-lar'i-ty,  n.  Rare. 
con-sim'i-late,  v.  t.  Sr  i.  [L.  con- 
similare  to  compare.]  1  o  make 
or  become  like.  Rare. 
con-sim'i-le,  a.  [L.  consi  mil  is 
entirely  similar.]  Homogene¬ 
ous.  Obs. 

con/8i-mil'i-tude,  con^i  mil'i- 

ty.  a.  [Cf.  F.  consi niilitude-] 
Common  resemblance.  Obs. 

||  con/8ia  ten'tea  (kbn/sYs-tSn'- 
tez),  7i.  pi.  fL.]  Eccl.  Among 
early  Christians,  those  penitents 
who  might  witness  the  celebra¬ 
tion  of  the  Eucharist,  though 


not  permitted  to  receive  it. 

con-alst'i-ble,  a.  Compatible. 
Obs.  [torial.  Ob.s.l 

con'sia-tor'i-cal.  a.  Consis- 1 
con-al'tion  (kdn-sYsh'wn),  ti. 
[L.  consi tio,  fr.  conserere  to 
sow.]  A  planting  together.  Obs. 
con-skite',  v.  t.  fr  ?.  [Cf.  Ieel. 
skifa  to  cack.]  To  make  or  be¬ 
come  foul  with  ordure.  Obs. 
con'ao-bri'naUkBn'so-brT'ntfl), 
a.  [L  consobrinus  cousin.]  Re¬ 
lated  as  cousin.  Obs. 
con-so'cial,  a.  [con-  -4*  social : 
cf.  L.  consocius  united,  con¬ 
nected.]  Congenial.  Rare. 
con-8o/ci-a'tion-al(k/?n-so/BY-a'- 
shan-ol;  ktYn-sS'shY-),  a.  Of  or 
pertaining  to  a  consociation, 
con-ao'cl-a'tlon-lam  (-Ya’m),  n. 


See -ISM  ;  CONSOCIATION. 

con/80-cire-ty,  v.  (con-  4-  so¬ 
ciety :  cf.  L.  consocius  a  com¬ 
panion.]  Fellowship.  Obs. 
consol.  Abbr.  Consolidated, 
con-aol'a-bl.  Consolahlc.  R.  S. 
con-aol'a-ble  (ktfn-BOPYe-b’l),  a. 
[L.  conso/abdis.)  See  -able. — 
con-aol'a-ble  ness.  n. 
con'so-late,  a.  [L.  consolatus.) 
Consoled.  Obs.  [Obs.j 

con'ao-late.  r.  /.  =  console. | 
con-aol'a-tive  (kfln-s5l'd-tYv), 
a.  [L.  consolativus :  cf.  F.  con- 
solatif.]  Consolatory.  Rare. 
Con'ao-la'to,  n.  Short  for  Con- 

SOLATO  DEL  MARE. 

con^ao-la^or  (kOn'sO-la  t?r  ;  L. 
kbn'ao-la'tOr),  n.  [L.]  =  con¬ 
soler.  Obs.  or  R. 


food,  foot ;  out,  oil ;  chair  ;  go  ;  sing,  iijk  ;  4hen,  thin ;  nature,  verdure  (250) ;  K  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144) ;  boN  ;  yet ;  zh  =  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Guide. 
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>  r  n  1  c  e  s  u  p- 


Barcelona  in  the  14th  century.  The  modern  maritime  law 
of  Europe  and  America  is  largely  based  upon  it. 
con  sol'a-to-ry  (k<5 n-s51'd-to  -rT ) ,  a.  [L.  consolatorius.] 
Of  a  consoling  nature ;  tending  to  console.  —  COn-SOl'a- 
to-ri-ly  (-ri-li),  adv.  —  con  sol'a-to  ri  ness,  n. 
con  sol'a-to-ry,  n.  A  thing  that  consoles ;  a  speech  or 
writing  intended  for  consolation.  Obs.  d:  R.  Milton. 
con-sole'  (ktfn-sol'),  v.  t.  ;  con-soled'  (-sold') ;  con-sol'ing 
(-sol'Tng).  [L.  consolari,  p.  p.  -atus;  con-  -f-  solari  to  con¬ 
sole,  comfort :  cf.  F.  consoler.  See  solace.]  To  cheer  in 
distress  or  depression  ;  to  alleviate  the  grief  and  raise  the 
spirits  of  ;  to  relieve  ;  comfort ;  soothe. 

And  empty  heads  console  with  empty  sound.  Pope. 
Syn.  — Solace,  soothe,  cheer,  sustain,  encourage,  sup¬ 
port.  See  comfort. 

con'sole  (kbn'sol),  n.  [F.,  a  bracket.]  1.  Arch.  A  mem¬ 
ber  with  sides  always  parallel  and  nearly 
plane  and  with  a  scroll-shaped  profile, usu¬ 
ally  an  ogee  curve,  projecting  from  a  wall 
or  the  like  and  forming  usually  a  bracket 
or  corbel,  as  to  support  a  cornice,  a  win¬ 
dow  head,  a  bust,  etc.,  or  for  ornament,  as 
»  the  keystone  of  an  arch  ;  an  ancon ;  some¬ 
times,  a  similar  member  reversed  and  de-  Co 
pending  upon  the  horizontal  rather  than  P°rted  ky  C  o  li¬ 
the  vertical  surface,  and  then  finishing  a  80le8- 
parapet  or  gallery  as  a  scroll-shaped  ornament.  A  console 
is  not  to  be  considered  a  supporting  member,  but  an  orna¬ 
ment,  and  is  almost  entirely  confined  to  the  Roman  and 
neo-classic  styles.  Also :  a  A  bracket,  b  A  console  table. 

2.  Ordnance.  =tray. 

3.  Music.  An  organ  key  desk,  or  case  inclosing  its  cla¬ 
viers  and  draw  knobs,  esp.  when  bracketed  out  from  the 
body  of  the  organ. 

4.  Mach.  A  bracket  for  fixing  machinery  to  a  wall.  U.  S. 
con'sole  ta'ble.  A  table  whose  top  is  carried,  at  least  in 

part,  by  one  or  more  consoles, 
such  as  a  fixed  table  between  1 
windows,  under  a  mirror,  or 
the  like ;  sometimes,  any  table 
having  curved  or  otherwise  or¬ 
namental  supports  (legs  or  an 
elaborate  combined  frame) ;  a 
pier  table. 

con-sol'i  dant  (ktfn-sol'T-dant), 
a.  [L.  consolidans ,  p.  pr.:  cf.  F. 
consolidant .]  Serving  or  tend¬ 
ing  to  unite  or  consolidate ;  spe¬ 
cif.,  Med .,  promoting  the  healing 
of  wounds  or  union  of  parts.  —  n. 

A  consolidant  agent, 
con  sol'i-date  (-dat),  a.  [L.  con- 
solidatus ,  p.  p.  of  consolidare  to 
make  firm  ;  con-  -f-  solidare  to 
make  firm,  solidus  solid.  See 
solid  ;  cf.  consound.]  Consoli¬ 
dated.  Rare. 

A  gentleman  [should  learn  to  ride] 
while  he  is  tender  and  the  brawn; 


'JuKHiiJe.. — 

One  form  of  Console 
Table. 


and  sinews  of  his  thighs  not  fully  consolidate.  Sir  T.  Elyot. 
con-sol'i-date  (-dat),  V.  t.  ;  con-sol'i-dat'ed  (-dat/Sd);  con- 
sol'i-dat'ing  (-dat'Tng).  1.  To  make  solid  ;  to  unite  or 
press  into  a  compact  mass  ;  to  harden  or  make  dense  and 
firm  ;  to  strengthen. 

He  fixed  and  consolidated  the  earth.  T.  Burnet. 

2.  To  unite,  as  various  particulars,  into  one  mass  or  body ; 
to  bring  together  in  close  union  ;  to  combine  ;  as,  to  coji- 
solidate  the  armies  of  the  republic. 

Consolidating  numbers  into  unity.  Wordsworth. 

3.  Surg.  To  unite  by  means  of  applications,  as  the  parts 
of  a  broken  bone,  or  the  lips  of  a  wound.  Obs. 

4-  Law.  a  To  cause  to  become  united  and  extinguished  in 
a  superior  right  or  estate  by  both  becoming  vested  in  the 
same  person  ;  to  merge  ;  —  chiefly  used  in  Civil  law  and 
feudal  law  of  the  extinction  of  a  usufruct  or  feudal  estate 
in  this  way.  b  Pleading.  To  join  in,  or  cause  to  proceed 
as,  a  single  action ;  —  said  of  causes  of  action  or  of  actions 
started  separately. 

Syn.  —  Unite,  combine,  compact,  compress,  harden,  solid¬ 
ify.  See  CONDENSE,  JOIN. 

coil-sol'i-date,  v.  i.  To  grow  firm  and  hard ;  to  unite  and 
become  solid  ;  as,  moist  clay  consolidates  by  drying, 
con  sol'i-dat  ed  (ktfn-sbl'T-dat'gd),  p.  a.  1.  Made  solid, 
hard,  or  compact ;  united  ;  solidified  ;  strengthened. 

A  mass  of  partially  consolidated  mud.  Tyndall. 
2.  Bot.  Having  a  small  surface  in  proportion  to  bulk,  as  in 
the  cactus.  Rare. 


consolidated  annuities.  =  consols.  —  c.  bond,  a  bond  in 
which  various  descriptions  of  bonds  are  consolidated. — 
C.  Fund,  a  British  public  fund  formed  in  1787  (by  27  Geo. 
III.  c.  13)  by  consolidating  the  Aggregate  Fund,  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Fund,  and  the  South  Sea  Fund.  In  1816  the  larger 
part  of  the  revenues  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  was 
assigned  to  what  has  since  been  known  as  the  Consolidated 
Fund  of  the  United  Kingdom ,  out  of  which  are  paid  the 
interest  of  the  national  debt,  the  salaries  of  the  civil  list, 
grants  to  the  royal  family,  etc.,  constituting  the  more 
permanent  charges  authorized  to  be  paid  from  time  to 
time  as  they  fall  due,  known  as  Consolidated  Fund  charges, 
as  distinguished  from  the  charges  known  as  the  annual 
supply  charges  granted  annually  by  Parliament  from  the 
revenue  called  the  annual  supply.  —  c.  revenue  fund,  in  the 
self-governing  British  colon ies?  a  general  revenue  fund 
which  is  formed  under  the  provisions  of  the  constitution 
act  to  be  disbursed  only  as  provided  in  the  act  and  subject 
to  the  charges  imposed  by  it. 

con  soi  l  da'tion  (-da'shwn),  n.  [L.  consolidatio  a  confirm¬ 
ing  :  cf.  F.  consolidation.']  Act  or  process  of  consolidat¬ 
ing,  or  state  of  being  consolidated  ;  specif. :  solidification  ; 
combination  ;  strengthening. 

The  consolidation  of  the  marble  and  of  the  stone.  Woodward. 

The  consolidation  of  the  great  European  monarchies.  Hallam. 


con-sol'a- tress  ( ktfn-shl'd-trgs), 
con-sol'a- trice  (-trYs),  n.  [F.  con- 
so!  at  rice .1  =  CONSOLATRIX. 
con  so-la'trix  ( krm'sO-la'trY ks), 
n.  [L.]  A  female  consoler, 
con-sole'ment.  n.  See  -ment. 
con-sol'er  ( ktfn-sol'Sr),  n.  One 
who  consoles. 

con-sol'id,  v.  t.  [L.  consolidare: 
cf.  F.  consol i tier.']  To  make 
solid  or  sound;  consolidate.  Obs. 
Con-sol'i-da  (k<3n-e51'I-dd),  n. 
See  consound,  n. 
consolidation  act.  Eng.  Any  of 
various  acts  consolidating  vari¬ 
ous  provisions  for  convenience 
of  incorporation  in  other  acts  by 


reference,  to  secure  uniformity, 
con-sol  i-da'tion-ist,  n.  See  -ist. 
consolidation  type.  See  loco- 
motive.  n. 

con-sol'i-da-tive  ( krtn-sbl ' Y-dit- 
tYv),  a.  [Cf.  F.  con  sol  id  at  if.] 
Tending  or  having  power  to  con¬ 
solidate;  healing.  [tion.  Obs.  I 
con-sol'i-da' ture.  n.  Consolida- 1 
con-sol'ing  (kdn-sol'Yng),  p.  pr. 
if  rb.  n.  of  console.  —  con-sol '- 
ing-ly,  adv. 

II  con/8om/ma/tion'(  kfiN'sfi'ma'- 
syfix'),  n.  [F.]  A  repast  taken 
at  a  cafe  or  restaurant.  [06s.  I 
con'so-nant, m/r.  Consonantly.  | 
con'so-nan'tic,  a.  Consonantal. 


con-sol'i  da'tor  (k#n-s51'T-da'ter),  n.  [L.,  a  confirmer, 
fortifier.]  1.  One  that  consolidates. 

2.  Ceramics.  Apparatus  for  straining  slip, 
con-sols'  (ktfn-solz',  kbn'sblz  ;  277),  n.  pi.  [Contr.  of  con¬ 
solidated  (annuities).]  The  British  funded  government 
securities.  In  1751  a  considerable  part  of  the  public  debt 
of  Great  Britain,  consisting  of  various  public  securities, 
chiefly  representing  debt  contracted  in  the  form  of  annu¬ 
ities  at  various  rates  of  interest  on  the  sum  borrowed,  was 
consolidated  into  one  fund  at  3  per  cent  interest,  the  ac¬ 
count  of  which  is  kept  at  the  Bank  of  England.  This  now 
constitutes  more  than  half  of  the  national  debt.  In  1887 
the  interest  was  reduced  to  2J  percentuntil  1903,  andin  the 
latter  year  it  was  again  reduced  to  2£  per  cent  until  1923. 
The  market  price  of  the  stocks  is  regarded  as  a  gauge  of 
the  national  credit. 

||  con'som'md'  (koN'so'ma';  kSn'so-ma'),  n.  [F.,  lit.  p.  p. 
of  consommer  to  finish.]  Cookery.  Strong  broth  of  meat 
and  vegetables,  concentrated  till  slightly  browned  ;  —  in 
restaurants  applied  to  thin  soups  such  as  would  be  made 
by  diluting  this  broth. 

con'so-nance  (kon'so-nans)  )  ?i.  [L.  consonantia:  cf.  F. 

con'so-nan-cy  (-nttn-sT)  (  consonnance.]  1.  Agree¬ 
ment  or  congruity ;  harmony  ;  accord. 

The  perfect  consonance  of  our  persecuted  church  to  the  doc¬ 
trines  of  Scripture  and  antiquity.  Hammond. 

The  optic  nerve  responds  to  the  waves  with  which  it  is  in  con¬ 
sonance.  Tyndall. 

2.  Correspondence,  accord,  or  agreement  of  sounds;  specif., 
Music ,  a  pleasing  accord  of  sounds  produced  simultane¬ 
ously,  as  of  a  note  with  its  third,  fifth,  and  eighth. 

3.  Physics.  Sympathetic  vibration ;  resonance.  Some 
make  a  distinction  between  resonance  and  consonance,  ap¬ 
plying  the  former  term  to  the  sympathetic  vibrations  of 
connected  parts,  as  the  strings  and  sounding  boards  of 
an  instrument,  and  the  latter  to  that  of  independent 
things,  as  two  musical  strings,  or  two  electric  circuits. 
Syn.  —  Agreement,  accord,  consistency,  unison,  harmony, 
congruity,  suitableness,  agreeableness. 

con'so-nant  (-nant),  a.  [L.  consonans ,  - antis ,  p.  pr.  of 
consonare  to  sound  at  the  same  time,  agree  ;  con-  -f-  sonare 
to  sound  :  cf.  F .^consonnant.  See  sound  to  make  a  noise.] 

1.  Having  agreement ;  congruous;  consistent;  according; 
—  usually  followed  by  with  or  to. 

Each  oiie  pretends  that  his  opinion  ...  is  consonant  to  the 
words  there  used.  Bp.  Beveridge. 

That  where  much  is  given  there  shall  be  much  required  is  a 
thing  consonant  with  natural  equity.  Dr.  H.  More. 

2.  Having  like  sounds. 

Consonant  words  and  syllables.  Howell. 

3.  Music.  Harmonizing;  accordant,  as  tones  or  chords. 

4.  Consonantal. 

No  Russian  whose  dissonant  consonant  name 

Almost  shatters  to  fragments  the  trumpet  of  fame.  T.  Moore. 

5.  Physics.  Pert,  to  or  exhibiting  consonance  ;  resonant. 
Syn. —  Consonant,  accordant,  consistent,  compatible, 
congruous.  Consonant  (with  or  to)  and  accordant  (with 
or  to)  express  agreement  or  harmony  with  a  concurrent 
circumstance,  or  conformity  to  an  accepted  standard  ;  they 
imply  the  negation  of  discord ;  as,  “  She  .  .  .  first  sounded 
their  inclinations,  with  which  her  sentiments  were  always 
strictly  consonant "  ( Fielding );  “Any  particular  thing, 
consonant  to  the  constant  observation  of  ourselves  and 
others  ”  (Locke) ;  “  His  conscience  bore  an  accordant  testi¬ 
mony  with  the  world’s  laudatory  voice”  ( Hawthorne ); 
“  Which  of  the  senses  is  best  accordant  with  the  text  ”  (By¬ 
ron).  Consistent  (with)  denotes  such  agreement  or  har¬ 
mony  as  implies  the  negation  of  contradiction  ;  as,  “  What 
they  wished  was  that  their  letters  should  be  as  kind  as 
was  consistent  with  proper  maidenly  pride  ”  (De  Quine ey ) ; 
“  the  consistency  of  the  practice  with  good  morals  ”  (Cow- 
per).  Those  things  are  compatible  which  are  capable  of  ex¬ 
isting  together  in  harmony  ;  as:  “  If  the  proper  aim  of  all 
human  culture  be  to  combine,  in  the  highest  measure  in 
which  they  are  compatible ,  the  two  elements  of  refinement 
and  manliness”  (Froude)  \  “I  know  it  [the  translation]  to 
be  as  exact  as  is  compatible  with  poetry  ”  (Cowper).  Con¬ 
gruous  (with  or  to)  implies  agreement  or  correspondence  in 
nature  or  qualities  ;  as,  “  Common  sense  dictated  to  writ¬ 
ers  the  necessity  of  method,  connection,  and  thoughts  con¬ 
gruous  to  the  nature  of  their  subject  ”  (Cowper).  See  con¬ 
genial,  CORRESPOND  ;  cf.  DISSONANT,  INCONSISTENT. 

COn'SO-nant,  n.  [L.  consonans ,  -antis:  cf.  OF.  consonant , 
consonante.]  An  articulate  sound  which  in  utterance  is 
usually  combined  and  sounded  with  a  more  open  sound 
called  a  vowel ;  a  member  of  the  spoken  alphabet  other 
than  a  vowel ;  also,  a  letter  or  character  representing  such 
a  sound.  See  Guide  to  Pron.,  §$  49-70. 

A  consonant  is  the  result  of  audible  friction,  squeezing,  or 
stopping  of  the  breath  in  some  port  of  the  mouth  (or  occasion¬ 
ally  of  the  throat).  The  main  distinction  between  vowels  and 
consonants  is,  that  while  in  the  former  the  mouth  configuration 
merely  modifies  the  vocalized  breath,  which  is  therefore  an  es¬ 
sential  element  of  the  vowels,  in  consonants  the  narrowing  or 
stopping  of  the  oral  passage  is  the  foundation  of  the  sound,  and 
the  state  of  the  glottis  is  something  secondary.  H.  Sweet. 

con  so  nan'tal  (-nSn'tal),  a.  Of  the  nature  of  a  consonant ; 
pertaining  to  or  marked  by  consonants, 
con'so-nant-ism  (kbn'so-nan-tiz’m),  n.  Use  of  conso¬ 
nants  ;  a  consonant  formation,  as  by  the  consonantizing  of 
a  vowel ;  the  consonant  system  of  a  language  or  dialect. 

The  subject  of  my  hook  is  “The  Vocalism  and  Consonantism 
of  Old  English  or  Anglo-Saxon.”  A.  L.  Mayhew. 

con'so  nant-ize'  (-tlz'),  V.  t.  Phon.  To  change  into,  or  use 
as,  a  consonant.  “  The  vowel  is  consonantized,  that  is, 
made  closer  in  position.”  Peile. 

con'so-nous  (-ims),  a.  [L.  consonus.  See  consonant.] 
Agreeing  in  sound  ;  symphonious. 
con'sort  (kon'sfirt. ;  -s#rt ;  originally  accented  con-sort'),  n. 
[L.  consors ,  -sortis :  con-  -f-  sons  lot,  fate,  share  :  cf.  F.  con¬ 
sort.  See  sort.]  1.  A  partner,  companion,  or  colleague  ; 
now,  fig.  or  specif. :  a  A  wife  or  husband  ;  spouse.  Milton. 

The  snow-white  gander,  invariably  accompanied  by  his  darker 
consort.  m  Darwin. 

b  Nant.  A  ship  keeping  company  with  another. 


2.  [Cf.  L.  consortium  fellowship,  participation,  or  consort, 
i’.]  An  assembly  or  association  of  persons  ;  a  company  ;  a 
group ;  a  combination.  Obs.  or  R. 

In  one  consort'  there  sat 

Cruel  revenge  and  rancorouB  despite.  Spenser. 

3.  Concurrence  or  accord  ;  conjunction  ;  combination ; 

association.  “  Working  in  consort."  Hare. 

Take  it  singly,  and  it  carries  an  air  of  levity  ;  but,  in  consort 
with  the  rest,  has  a  meaning  quite  different.  Atterbury. 

4.  [Peril,  confused  with  concert.]  Harmony  of  sounds;  con¬ 
cert,  as  of  musical  instruments;  also,  a  producing  of  such 
harmony,  or  the  music  produced;  a  concert.  Obs.  or  Hist. 

To  make  a  sad  consort'  ; 

Come  let  us  join  our  mournful  song  with  theirs.  Spenser. 

5.  A  group  of  jointly  performing  musicians.  Obs. 
consort  of  viols,  Music,  a  set  of  four  viol  instruments  played 
together. 

con  sort'  (ktfn-sbrt'),  v.  i. ;  con-sort'ed;  con-sort'ing.  [See 
consort  a  company.]  1.  To  unite  or  to  keep  company  ;  to 
associate. 

Which  of  the  Grecian  chiefs  consorts  with  thee  ?  Dryden. 
2.  To  be  or  come  into  accord;  harmonize;  also,  Obs.,  to 
make  harmony ;  play. 

con  sort',  V.  t.  1.  To  unite  or  join,  as  in  affection,  har¬ 
mony,  company,  marriage,  etc. ;  to  associate. 

He  with  his  consorted  Eve.  Milton . 

He  begins  to  consort  himself  with  men.  Lock*. 

2.  To  escort  or  attend  ;  accompany.  Obs. 

Thou,  wretched  boy,  that  didst  consort  him  here, 

Shalt  with  him  hence.  Shak. 

3.  To  harmonize  or  sound  in  harmony.  Obs. 

COn'BOUnd  (kon'sound  ;  k<5n-sound'),  n.  [F.  consoude,  fr. 

L.  consolida  comfrey  ;  con-  -f-  solidus  solid;  cf.  consolidare 
to  make  solid.  Cf.  comfrey,  consolidate.]  Orig.,  a  plant 
supposed  to  possess  healing  properties,  identified  by  some 
with  the  comfrey ;  later,  also,  the  bugle,  daisy,  and  field 
larkspur  ( Delphinium  consolida).  The  herbalists  distin¬ 
guished  several  species  of  a  so-called  genus  Consolida ,  each 
referring  to  one  of  the  above-named  plants, 
con  spe-cif'ic  (kbn'spe-sTf'Tk),  a.  Of  the  same  species, 
con-spec'tus  (ktfn-spgk't&s),  n.  [L.]  A  general  survey, 
esp.  a  sketch  or  outline  of  a  subject ;  a  synopsis, 
con-sperse'  (-6pffrs'),  a.  [L.  conspersus,  p.  p.  of  conspergere 
to  sprinkle  ;  con-  -f-  spargere  to  scatter.]  Zool.  a  Thickly 
and  irregularly  scattered,  as  fine  spots,  punctures,  etc.  b 
Thickly  and  irregularly  strewn  or  spotted,  as  a  surface, 
con-sper'sion  (-spffr'shan),  n.  [L.  conspersio.]  Obs.  1.  Act 
of  sprinkling. 

The  conspersion  and  washing  the  doorposts.  Jer.  Taylor. 
2.  Paste  ;  dough. 

con  spic'u-ous  (-spik'u-f/s),  a.  [L.  conspicuus,  fr.  con- 
spicere  to  get  sight  of,  to  perceive  ;  con-  -(-  spicere,  spe- 
cere,  to  look.  See  spy.]  Obvious  to  the  eye  or  mind ; 
plainly  visible  ;  manifest ;  hence,  attracting  or  tending  to 
attract  attention,  as  by  reason  of  size,  brilliance,  contrast, 
or  station  ;  striking  ;  eminent  ;  distinguished. 

Conspicuous  as  the  briglitnesa  of  a  star.  Cowper. 

A  man  who  holds  a  conspicuous  place  in  the  political,  ecclesi¬ 
astical,  and  literary  history  of  England.  Macaulay. 

Syn. —  Distinguished,  emiuent,  famous,  illustrious,  cele¬ 
brated.  See  prominent. 

—  con  spic'u  ous-ly,  adv.  —  con-spic'u  ous  ness,  n. 
con-spir'a-cy  (-spTr'a-sT),  n.  ;  pi.  -cies  (-sTz).  [See  con¬ 
spiration.]  1.  Act  of  conspiring  ;  combination  of  men 
for  an  evil  purpose  ;  an  agreement  between  two  or  more 
persons  to  commit  a  crime  in  concert,  as  treason  ;  a  plot. 

I  had  forgot  that  foul  conspiracy 

Of  the  beast  Caliban  and  his  confederates.  Shak. 

2.  A  concurrence  or  general  tendency,  as  of  circumstances, 
to  one  event ;  harmonious  action. 

A  conspiracy  in  all  heavenly  and  earthly  things.  Sir  P.  Sidney. 

3.  Law.  An  agreement,  manifesting  itself  in  words  or 
deeds,  by  which  two  or  more  persons  confederate  to  do  an 
unlawful  act,  or  to  use  unlawful  means  to  do  an  act  which 
is  lawful ;  confederacy. 

Syn.  —  Conspiracy,  plot,  intrigue,  machination.  A  con¬ 
spiracy,  as  here  compared  (see  defs.  for  legal  usage),  is  a 
combination,  usually  secret,  of  persons  for  evil  or  unlaw¬ 
ful  ends  ;  as,  “  Certain  of  the  Jews  banded  together,  and 
bound  themselves  under  a  curse,  saving  that  they  would 
neither  eat  nor  drink  till  they  had  killed  Paul.  And  they 
were  more  than  forty  which  had  made  this  conspiracy  " 
(Acts  xxiii.  12, 13) ;  “  There  ’s  a  knot,  a  ging,  a  pack,  a  con¬ 
spiracy  against  me  "(Shak.).  Plot  stresses  more  strongly 
than  conspiracy  the  idea  of  a  carefully  devised  and  secret 
plan  or  contrivance  for  mischievous  or  treacherous  ends ; 
it  may  or  may  not  involve  more  than  one  person ;  as, 
“  the  artfulest,  the  wisest,  the  most  toilsome  and  dexter¬ 
ous  plot  builders  in  the  world  ”  (Thackeray) ;  “  Our  indis¬ 
cretion  sometimes  serves  us  well,  when  our  deep  plots  do 
pall  ”  (Shak.).  Intrigue  (see  etym.)  usually  implies  more 
complicated  scheming  than  plot,  and  more  petty  or  under¬ 
hand  dealings  ;  as,  “  The  diplomatic  maneuvers  and  in¬ 
trigues  in  which  she  [Elizabeth]  excelled”  (J.  R.  Green) ; 
“  Mr.  Swift  hath  finely  described  that  passion  for  intrigue, 
that  love  of  secrecy,  slander,  and  lying,  which  belongs  to 
weak  people,  hangers:on  of  weak  courts  ”  ( Thackeray). 
With  similar  implications,  intrigue  is  frequently  used  of 
a  clandestine  love  affair  ;  as,  “  Now  love  is  dwindled  t©  in¬ 
trigue"  (Swift).  Machination  (usually  pi.)  emphasizes 
the  crafty  and  tortuous  processes  of  plotting  or  intriguing ; 
as,  “  Tortured  by  some  black  trouble  of  the  soul,  and  given 
over  to  the  machinations  of  his  deadliest  enemy  ”  (Haw- 
thoime).  See  combination,  artifice,  plan. 

Conspiracy  of  Am  boise'  ('aN'bwaz'),  F.  Hist.,  an  unsuccessful 
Huguenot  plot  in  1560  to  remove  King  Francis  II.  from  the 
influence  of  the  Guises,  and  carry  into  power  the  Prince 
of  Cond£. 

con'spi-ra'tion  (kbn'spT-ra'shftn),  72.  [F.  conspiration,  L. 

conspiratio.]  1  A  conspiring;  a  conspiracy.  Obs.  or  R. 
2.  Agreement  or  concurrence  for  some  end  or  purpose; 
conspiracy.  Rare. 

All  together  form,  by  their  harmonious  conspiration,  a  healthy 
whole.  Sir  W.  Hamilton. 


con'so-nant-ly,  adv.  of  conso¬ 
nant. 

con'so-nant-ness,  n.  See -ness. 
consonant  shifting.  Philol.  = 
Lautverschiebung. 
con'so-nate,  ?\  i.  [L.  consonare 
to  sound  together.]  To  sound 
in  consonance.  Rare.  [06.<?.| 
c  o  n's  o-n  ate,  a.  Consonant.| 
con'so-pite,  a.  [L.  consopitus , 
p.  p.  of  consopire.]  Lulled  to 
sleep.  Obs. 

con'so-pite,  v.  t.  To  lull  to 
sleep  ;  quiet  :  compose.  Obs. — 
con'so-pi'tion  (khn'sO-pTsh'- 
tZn),  w.  Obs. 

con-sorce',  consorss,  n.  [OF. 


consorce.]  Company  ;  associa¬ 
tion.  Obs.  — •  a.  Associated.  Obs. 
II  con  sor-di'ni  (kfin  shr-de'ne). 
[It.]  Music.  With  the  mutes 
(in  violin  playing);  with  the 
dampers,  that  is,  not  raising 
them  with  the  damper  pedal  (in 
pianoforte  playing);  —  used  as  a 
direction. 

con-sort' a-ble,  a.  See  -able. 
Obs.  or  R.  [sorts.  I 

con-sort'er.  n.  One  who  con- 1 
con-sor'tial  (k^u-s6r'shrtl),  a. 
Of  or  pertaining  toa  consortium, 
con-sor'tion  ( k<5n-sfir'shun),  n. 
[L.  consortia.]  Association.  'R. 
con'sort  ism  <  k»n'B6rt-Yz’m ),  n. 


Biol.  Symbiosis  (which  see). 
con-sor'ti-um(  kfln-sdr'shY-nm), 
n.  [L.,  fellowship.]  Law.  Fel¬ 
lowship  :  partnership  ;  union, 
con-sort'ment,  n.  See -ment. 
con'sort-ship,  ».  See  -ship. 
consoude.  consound.  —  con- 
souder,  n.  Obs. 

con-sound',  r.  t.  [OF.  consoder. 
Cf.  consound,  n.,  consoli¬ 
date.]  To  join  together  in  heal¬ 
ing.  Obs. 

con-spe'cies  ( k  5  n-s  p  e's  h  / 
-shYz),  n.  A  congeneric  species  : 
also,  Zool.,  a  subspecies  -  .  va¬ 
riety. 

con-spect',  n.  [L.  consp re ‘us  j 


View  ;  sight  ;  Astrol.,  aspect. 
Obs.  3r  R .  Orf.  E.  D. 

con-spect'a-ble  (krtn-spgk'ta- 
b’l),  a.  Easy  to  be  seen.  Rare. 
con-spec'tion,  n.  [Cf.  OF.  con- 
speetton,  L.  conspectio.]  Act  of 
beholding  or  seeing.  Oh s. 
con(spec-tu'i-ty  (-spSk-tQ'Y-tY), 
n.  Faculty  of  seeing;  sight.  Obs. 

( CorioJamis ,  II.  i.). 
con  epic  'a-ble,  a.  [L .  conspica- 
■di  \  -.  le  ;  evident.  Obs. 
con--  ;  tc'tions  +  conspicuous. 

'  koii  HpT-ku'Y- 
-  .  alitv  of  being 
spicuoufl.  R. 

I  con-splr'ant  (ktfn-splr'tfnt),  a. 


ale,  senate,  c&re,  ftm,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofa ;  ©ve,  $vent,  €nd,  recent,  maker;  ice,  Ill;  old,  6bey,  orb,  ddd,  s&ft,  connect ;  use,  *’  nite,  .  uy,  circus,  menii  ; 

II  Foreign  Word.  f  Obsolete  Variant  of.  -f  combined  with.  =  equals. 


CONSPIRATOR 
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OCn  spiT'a-tor  (kdn-spTr'd-ter),  n.  [Cf.  F.  conspirateur .] 
Oue  engaged  in  a  conspiracy  ;  a  plotter. 
con-splre'(-splr'),  v.  i.;  con-spirel)'  (-splrd')  ;  con-spir'ing 
(-spir'Tng).  [F.  conspirer ,  L.  conspirure  to  blow  together, 
harmonize,  agree,  plot ;  con-  -f-  spirare  to  breathe,  blow. 
See  spirit.]  1.  To  make  an  agreement,  esp.  a  secret 
agreement,  to  do  some  act,  as  to  commit  treason  or  a 
crime,  or  to  do  some  unlawful  deed  ;  to  plot  together ;  also, 
formerly,  of  one  person,  to  contrive  or  plot  secretly. 

They  conspired  against  [Joseph]  to  slay  him.  Gen.  xxxvii.  18. 

2.  To  concur  or  work  to  one  end  ;  agree. 

The  press,  the  pulpit,  and  the  stage 

Conspire  to  censure  and  expose  our  age.  Roscommon. 

3.  To  breathe  together  or  in  accord,  as  in  singing.  Latin  ism . 
Sy n.  — Unite,  concur,  combine,  complot,  confederate, 
league.  See  cooperate. 

con  spire',  v.  t.  1.  To  plot  ;  plan  ;  combine  for. 

Angry  clouds  conspire  your  overthrow.  Bp.  Hall. 

2.  To  unite  to  produce :  concur  to.  Obs.  Ox/.  E.  1). 
con'sta-ble  (kun'std-b’l;  k5n'-),  n.  [ME.  coneslable ,  con¬ 
stable ,  a  constable  (in  sense  1),  OF.  conestable,  F.  connS- 
table ,  LL.  conestabulus,  comes  stabuli ,  orig.,  count  of  the 
stable,  master  of  the  horse,  equerry  ;  conies  count  (L.  com¬ 
panion)  -f-  L.  stabulum  stable.  See  count  a  nobleman  ; 
stable.]  1.  A  high  officer  in  the  monarchial  and  princely 
establishments  of  the  Middle  Ages.  From  being,  as  the 
name  denotes,  chief  groom  of  the  stable,  the  constable  be¬ 
came  the  chief  officer  of  the  household,  army,  or  the  like. 
The  Constable  of  France  became  the  first  officer  of  the  crown, 
and  as  such  commander  in  chief  of  the  army  and  supreme 
judge  of  the  military  courts  and  the  courts  of  chivalry, 
with  other  minor  powers.  The  office  was  abolished  in  1627 ; 
it  was  revived  by  Napoleon  I.,  but  discontinued  upon  his 
overthrow.  The  Constable,  or  Lord  High  Constable,  of  Eng¬ 
land  was  likewise  one  of  the  highest  officers  of  the  crown, 
commander  in  chief  of  the  forces,  and  a  high  judicial  offi¬ 
cer.  The  office  was  fprfeited  by  attainder  by  Edward  Staf¬ 
ford,  Duke  of  Buckingham,  in  1521,  and  has  been  revived 
only  for  special  occasions,  as  at  the  coronation  of  the  sov¬ 
ereigns.  The  Constable  of  Scotland  was  a  similar  officer, 
whose  title  now  remains  only  as  a  hereditary  dignity  of 
the  earls  of  Errol. 

2.  The  warden  or  keeper  of  a  royal  castle  or  fortress  or  of 
a  fortified  town.  The  office  survives  as  the  official  title  of  the 
warden  of  the  Tower  of  London  and  of  Dover  and  Windsor  cas¬ 
tles,  appointed  by  the  crown. 

3.  Orig.,  a  military  officer  ;  now,  any  of  various  officers  of 
the  peace  having  power  as  a  conservator  of  the  public  peace, 
and  bound  to  execute  the  warrants  of  judicial  officers. 

4.  Specif.,  In  Great  Britain  :  a  The  high  constable,  an  offi¬ 
cer  of  a  hundred  or  other  large  district  originally  charged 
with  certain  military  dut  ies.  The  office  became  practically 
obsolete  as  the  result  of  the  High  Constable  Act  of  1869. 
b  The  petty  constable,  a  parish  or  township  officer  ap¬ 
pointed  as  conservator  of  the  peace,  to  execute  the  process 
of  the  justices  of  the  peace,  etc.  The  petty  constable  has 
now  been  generally  superseded  by  the  county  police,  c  A 
member  of  the  county  police,  also  called  the  county  con¬ 
stabulary,  the  chief  officer  of  which  is  called  the  chief  con¬ 
stable.  d  Any  of  several  officials  of  the  Channel  Islands, 
Jersey,  or  Guernsey,  with  somewhat  similar  functions. 

con'sta-ble-wick'  (-wTk/),  n.  [constable  -f-  wick  a  vil¬ 
lage.]  The  office,  jurisdiction,  or  district  of  a  constable. 
COn-Stab'U-la-ry  (k<5n-st5b'u-)a-rT),  a.  [LL.  constabularies 
an  equerry.  See  constable.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  con¬ 
stable;  consisting  of  constables.  —  con  stab'u-lar  ( -ldr),  a. 
con-stab'u-Ia-ry,  n. ;  pi.  -ries  (-rTz).  1.  a  The  office  of  a 
constable.  Obs.  b  A  constablewick. 

2.  The  collective  body  of  constables  in  any  town,  district, 
or  country. 

3.  An  armed  force  of  a  civil  government,  distinct  from  the 
regular  army  ;  a  police  force  of  a  country  or  dependency, 
organized  on  military  lines ;  as,  the  Philippines  Constabu¬ 
lary  ;  the  Royal  Constabulary  of  Ireland.  In  the  Philip¬ 
pines  the  Constabulary  consists  of  enlisted  native  soldiers 
with  American  officers. 

con'stan-cy  (kbn'st&n-sT),  n.  [L.  constantia.  See  con¬ 
stant.]  1.  Steadfastness  or  firmness  of  mind  ;  persever¬ 
ing  resolution  ;  esp.,  firmness  under  sufferings,  steadiness 
in  attachments,  or  perseverance  in  enterprise ;  fidelity. 

A  fellow  of  plain  uncoined  constancy.  Shale. 

Constancy  and  contempt  of  danger.  Prescott. 

2.  State  or  quality  of  being  constant  or  steadfast ;  freedom 
from  change  ;  stability;  fixedness;  immutability. 

Ever  changing,  like  a  joyless  eye 

That  finds  no  object  worth  its  constancy.  Shelley. 

3.  A  thing  that  is  permanent.  C.  E.  Craddock. 

4.  A  Japanese  stonecrop  ( Sedum  sieboldii)  cultivated  for 
its  abundant  pink  flowers. 

Syn.  —  Attachment,  adherence,  faith,  steadfastness  ;  loy¬ 
alty,  fealty,  allegiance  ;  truth,  honesty,  integrity;  devoted¬ 
ness,  ardor,  eagerness,  earnestness,  zeal.  —  Constancy, 
fidelity,  faithfulness,  devotion.  Constancy,  as  here 
compared  (see  firmness),  implies  steadfastness  of  at¬ 
tachment  or  adherence,  esp.  in  love  or  friendship;  as, 
“  While  thou  livest,  dear  Kate,  take  a  fellow  of  plain  and 
uncoined  constancy  /  for  he  perforce  must  do  thee  right^ 
because  he  hath  not  the  gift  to  woo  in  other  places  ’ 
(Shak.):  “Or  was  ...  of  constancy  no  root  infixed,  that 
either  they  love  nothing  or  not  long  ”  (Milton).  Fidelity 
implies  unswerving  loyalty  or  allegiance,  not  onlv  to  a 
person,  but  also  to  a  principle,  a  duty,  a  trust ;  as,  “Who, 
being  a  simple-hearted  woman,  with  but  one  rule  of  faith 
and  right,  never  thought  of  swerving  from  her  fidelity  to 
the  exiled  family  ”  ( Thackeray) ;  “  Fidelity  to  engagements 
is  a  virtue  ”  ( Bentham ).  Fidelity  is  often  used  of  exact  ad¬ 
herence  or  literal  correspondence  to  an  original;  as,  “There 
are  minutiae  in  every  language  which  transfused  intp  an¬ 
other  will  spoil  the  version.  Such  extreme  fidelity  is  in 
fact  unfaithful  ”  (Cowper).  Faithfulness  frequently  im¬ 
plies  a  warmer  or  more  personal  relation  than  fidelity  ;  as. 
“To  show  forth  thy  lovingkindness  in  the  morning,  and 
thy  faithfulness  every  nignt  ”  (Ps.  xcii.  2).  Devotion,  as 


here  compared  (see  devout),  suggests  great  strength  or  ar¬ 
dency  of  attachment  or  loyalty  ;  as,  “  ft  shows  my  earnest¬ 
ness  of  affection  .  .  .  my  devotion''''  (Shak);  “  Insectlike 
devotion  to  a  creed  ”  (J.  A.  Symonds) :  “  With  that  devotion 
we  bestow  when  goddesses  appear  below”  (Swift).  See 
loyalty,  attachment. 

con'stant  (kSu'stdnt),  a.  [L.  constans ,  - antis ,  p.  pr.  of 
constare  to  stand  firm,  to  be  consistent;  con-  -f-  stare  to 
stand  :  cf.  F.  constant.  See  stand  ;  cf.  cost,  v.  /.]  1.  Firm 
or  steadfast ;  resolute  ;  also,  faithful ;  true. 

Both  loving  one  fair  maid,  they  yet  remained  constant  friends. 

Sir  P.  Sidney. 

I  am  constant  to  my  purposes.  Shak. 

2.  Fixed  or  invariable  ;  uniform  ;  specif.,  Math.  <(*  Physics, 
remaining  unchanged  or  invariable,  as  a  quantity,  force, 
law,  error. 

Unstaid  and  skittish  in  all  motions  else 

Save  in  the  constant  image  of  the  creature 

That  is  beloved.  Shak. 

3.  Continually  recurring ;  regular;  persistent;  perpetual. 

Ilia  gilt,  nis  constant  courtship,  nothing  gained.  Dryden. 
The  constant  creaking  of  a  country  sign.  Cowper. 

4.  Consistent.  Obs. 

5.  Firm  or  steady;  immovable;  solid; — sometimes  op¬ 
posed  to  fluid.  Obs. 

If  .  .  .  you  mix  them,  you  may  turn  these  two  fluid  liquors 
into  a  constant  body.  Boyle. 

6.  Confident;  positive;  also,  certain.  Obs. 

Syn.  —  Firm,  steadfast,  faithful.  See  continual. 
constant  error,  a  Math.  See  error,  b  Psychol.  A  persist¬ 
ent  error,  either  positive  or  negative,  in  judgments  or  per¬ 
ceptions  of  areal  magnitude.  —  c.  quantity.  Math.  =  con¬ 
stant,  n.,  2.  —  c.  white.  =  permanent  white. 

con'stant,  n.  1.  That  which  is  not  subject  to  change  ;  that 
which  is  invariable. 

2.  Physics ,  etc.  A  numerical  quantity  expressing  some 
physical  law  or  magnitude  as  a  fixed  relation,  or  expressing 
a  condition  of  adjustment  of  an  instrument  of  precision,  or 
a  natural  property  or  condition  of  a  substance,  which  re¬ 
tains  the  same  value  throughout  an  investigation  or  process 
provided  the  conditions  remain  unchanged  ;  as,  the  con¬ 
stant  of  aberration  ;  the  collimation  constant  of  a  transit  in¬ 
strument  ;  the  dielectric  constant  of  quartz. 

3.  Math.  A  magnitude  that  is  supposed  not  to  change  its 
value  in  a  certain  discussion  or  stage  of  investigation;  — 
distinguished  from  a  variable  ;  but  constants  at  one  stage 
of  the  investigation  are  often  variables  at  another.  A  con¬ 
stant  that  lias  the  same  value  uuder  all  circumstances,  as 
the  number  10,  is  called  an  absolute  constant. 

constant  of  aberration,  or  aberration  constant,  Astron .,  a  num¬ 
ber  which  by  substitution  in  the  general  formula  for  aber¬ 
ration  enables  a  prediction  to  be  made  of  the  effect  of  aber¬ 
ration  on  a  star  anywhere  situated.  Its  value  is  20//.47. 
—  c.  of  capillarity.  Physics.  See  surface  tension.  —  c.  of 
gravitation.  Physics ,  the  acceleration  per  unit  of  time  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  attraction  of  a  unit  of  mass  at  unit  distance. 
It  has  been  determined  to  be  6.6579  x  10~8  in  C.  G.  S.  units. 
Its  symbol  is  g.  —  c.  of  integration,  Math.,  an  arbitrary  con¬ 
stant  that  may  be  added  to  every  result  of  indefinite  inte¬ 
gration.  —  c.  of  refraction.  =  specific  refractive  power. 
Constan-tin'l-an  (k5u/stan-tTn'Y-&n),  a.  Of  or  pertaining 
to  Constantine  the  Great  or  his  period,  about  300-337  a.d. 
Con  stan  ti  no  pol'i  tan  (ktfn-stXn'tT-iio-pbl'T-tfln),  a.  Of, 
pertaining  to,  or  connected  with,  Constantinople. 

Cons tantinopoli tan  councils.  See  council,  Table.  —  C.  Creed. 
See  Nicene  Creed  b. 

con'stant  1?  (k5n'st5nt-lT),  adr.  In  a  constant  manner ; 
with  constancy  ;  esp.,  uniformly  ;  continuously. 

But  she  constantly  affirmed  that  it  was  even  so.  Acts  xii.  15. 
con'stat  (kSn'stSt),  n.  [L.,  it  is  evident.]  Law.  A  certif¬ 
icate  showing  what  appears  upon  record  touching  a  matter 
in  question  ;  hence,  popularly,  positive  evidence. 
con-state7  (k#n-stat7),  v.  t.  [F.  constaler.  See  constat.] 
To  evidence  positively  ;  to  establish  ;  as,  constating  instru¬ 
ments.  Chiefly  Scots  Laic. 

con'stel  late  (k5n'ste-lat ;  ktfn-stSl'at),  v.  i.  ;  con'stel- 
lat'ed  (-lat'Sd  ; -at-Sd) ;  con'stel-latGng  (-Tug).  [co/?-  -f- 

L.  stellatus ,  p.  p.  See  stellate.]  To  join  luster;  to  shine 
with  united  radiance,  or  one  general  light.  Pare. 

The  several  things  which  engage  our  affections  .  .  .  shine  forth 
nnd  cons/'  Hate  in  God.  Boylt . 

con'stel  late,  v.  t.  1.  Astrol.  Obs.  a  To  affect  with  stellar 
influence,  b  To  cast  the  horoscope  of.  Oxf.E.D.  c  To 
fashion  under,  or  be  determined  or  destined  by,  an  especial 
conjunction  of  planets. 

2.  To  unite  in  one  luster  or  radiance,  as  stars. 

Who  know  how  to  constellate  these  lights.  Boyle. 

3.  To  set  or  adorn  with  stars  or  constellations;  as,  con¬ 
stellated  heavens  ;  to  stud.  J.  Barlow. 

constellated  image,  a  preservative  image  formed  under  a 
certain  constellation,  as  to  counteract  fever,  dropsy,  etc. 

con'stel-la'tion  (k5n/st2-la'slmn),  n.  [F.  constellation ,  L. 
constellatio.]  1.  Configuration  of  the  stars,  esp.  at  one’s 
birth  (cf.  horoscope);  hence  (Obs.),  character  or  disposition 
as  determined  by  one’s  stars. 

It  is  constellation,  which  causeth  all  that  a  man  doeth.  Gower. 
Happy  constellations  on  that  hour 
Shed  their  selectest  influence  Milton. 

2.  Any  one  of  a  number  of  arbitrary  groups  of  fixed  stars, 
or  a  division  (with  imaginary  outlines)  of  the  stellar  heav¬ 
ens  including  such  a  group.  Each  of  the  early  constellations 
is  named  after  some  mythological  personage,  animal,  or  in¬ 
animate  object  whose  image  has  a  fancied  correspondence 
to  the  configuration  of  the  stars.  Many  constellations  are  of 
great  antiquity ;  others,  esp.  in  the  southern  hemisphere, 
are  modern.  In  each  of  the  constellations  now  recognized 
by  astronomers  (about  90  in  number)  the  brightest  stars, 
both  named  and  unnamed,  are  designated  nearly  in  the 
order  of  brilliancy  by  the  letters  of  the  Greek  alphabet; 
as,  a  Tauri  (Aldebaran)  is  the  first  star  of  Taurus,  y  Orionis 
(Bellatrix)  is  the  third  star  of  Orion. 


Constellations  North  of  the  Zodiac. 


Andromeda,  the  Chained  Ludy. 
Aquila,  the  Engle. 

Auriga,  the  Wagoner,  or  the 
Charioteer. 

Bootes,  the  Herdsman 
Camelopardalis,  Camelopardus, 
Camellus*,  the  Giraffe. 

Canes  Venatici,  the  Hunting 
Dogs.  [Chair/' 

Cassiopeia,  the  Lady  in  the 
Cepheus.  the  Monarch. 

Coma  Berenices,  Berenice’s 
Hair. 

Corona  Borealis,  Corona*,  the 
Northern  Crown. 

Cygnus.  the  Swan. 

Defphinus,  the  Dolphin. 

Draco,  the  Dragon. 

Equuleus,  the  Foul. 

Hercules. 


Lacerta.  the  Lizard. 

Leo  Minor,  the  Lesser  Lion- 
Lynx,  the  Lynx. 

Lyra,  the  Lyre. 

Ophiuchus.  the  Serpent  Bearer 
(sometimes  called  Serpentari- 
us). 

Pegasus,  the  Winged  Horse. 
Perseus,  Rescuer,  or  the  Cham¬ 
pion. 

Sagitta,  the  Arrow. 

Scutum  ( Sobieskii ),  the  Shield  of 

Sobieski. 

Serpens,  the  Serpent. 
Serpentarius  (see  Ophhchus). 
Triangulum,  the  (Northern )  Tri¬ 
angle.  [Bear.J 

Ursa  Major,  Ursa*,  the  Great| 
Ursa  Minor,  the  Leaser  Bear. 
Vulpecula,  the  Little  Fox. 


Constellations  of  the  Zodiac. 


Aries,  the  Ram. 
Taurus,  the  Bull. 
Gemini,  the  Twins. 
Cancer,  the  Crab. 
Leo.  the  Lion. 
Virgo,  the  Virgin. 


Libra,  the  Balance. 

Scorpio,  the  Scorpion. 
Sagittarius,  the  Archer. 
Capricornus,  Capricorn 
Aquarius,  the  Y\  uter  Bearer. 
Pisces,  the  Fishes. 


Constellations  South  of  the  Zodiac. 

Antlia  (Pneumatica),  the  Air  Hydrus,  the  Water  Snake. 

Pump.  I  Indus,  the  Indian. 

Apus,  the  Bird  of  Paradise.  iLepua,  the  Hare 
Ara,  the  Altar.  'Lupus,  the  Wolf. 

Argo,  Argo  Navis,  the  Ship  A r-  Malus  (see  Argo). 
go  ;  subdivided  into  :  (1)  Ca-  Mensa,  Mona  Mens®,  the  Table 
rina,  the  Keel  :  (2)  Malus,  the!  Mountain. 

Mast  ;  (3)  Puppis,  the  Poop  ;  Microscopium,  the  Microscope. 


(4)  Vela,  the  Sails. 

Caelum,  the  Sculptor’s  Tool. 
Canis  Major,  Canis*,  the  Dog. 
Canis  Minor,  the  Lesser  Dog. 
Carina  Gee  Argo). 

Centaurus.  the  Centnur. 

Cetus.  the  Sea  Monster. 
Chamaeleon,  the  Chameleon. 
Circinus.  the  Compasses. 
Columba  (No®),  Noah’s  Dove. 
Corona  Australis,  Corolla*,  the 
Wreath. 

Corvua,  the  Crow. 

Crater,  the  Cup. 

Crux,  the  Cross. 

Dorado,  the  Goldfish,  or  the 
Swordfish.  f(Po).  I 

Eridanus,  the  River  Eridanus| 
Fornax,  the  Furnace. 

Grus,  the  Crane. 

Horologium,  the  Clock. 

Hydra,  the  Sea  Serpent. 


Monoceros,  the  Unicorn. 

Musca,  the  Fly. 

Norma,  the  Rule. 

Octans,  the  Octant. 

Orion,  the  Giant  Hunter. 

Pavo,  the  Peacock. 

Phoenix,  the  Phcenix. 

Pictor,  the  Painter’s  Eueel. 
Piscis  Australis  <  or  Austrinus), 
Piscis*.  the  Southern  Fish. 
Puppis  (see  Argo). 

Reticulum,  the  Net. 

Sculptor,  the  Sculptor’s  Work¬ 
shop. 

Sextans,  the  Sextant. 
Telescopium,  the  Telescope. 
Tucana,  the  Toucan. 
Triangulum,  the  (Southern) 
Triangle. 

Vela  (see  Argo). 

Volans,  Piscis  Volans,  the  Fly. 
ing  Fish. 


*  Proctor’s  abbreviated  name  (not  extensively  adopted). 


3.  Fig. :  An  assemblage  of  splendors  or  excellences. 

The  constellation  of  genius  .  .  .  which  was  to  shed  a  glory  over 
the  meridian  and  close  of  Philip’s  reign.  Prescott. 

con  stel'la  to  ry  (kdn-stgl'd-to-ri),  a.  Of  the  nature  of, 
relating  to,  or  resembling,  an  asterism  or  group  of  stars, 
con'ster  nate  (kbn'ster-nat),  v.  t.  [L.  consiematus ,  p.  p. 
of  consternare .]  To  fill  with  consternation, 
con  ster  na'tlon  (-na'shwn),  n.  [L.  consternatio ,  fr.  con- 
stemare  to  overcome,  perplex,  an  accessory  form  of  con- 
sternere  to  throw  down,  prostrate  ;  con-  -j-  sternere  to  spread 
out,  throw  down  :  cf.  F.  consternation.  See  stratum.] 
Amazement  or  horror  that  confounds  the  faculties  and  in¬ 
capacitates  for  reflection  ;  dismay. 

The  chiefs  around. 

In  silence  wrapped,  in  consternation  drowned, 

Attend  the  stern  reply.  Pope. 

Syn.  — Alarm,  horror,  fright,  amazement,  astonishment, 
surprise,  panic,  perturbation.  See  fear. 
con'stl-pate  (kbn'stl-pat),  v.  t. ;  con'sti-pat'ed  (-pat'Sd) ; 
con'sti-pat'inq  (-pat'Ing).  [L.  constipatus ,  p.  p.  of  consti- 
pare  ;  con-  -f-  stipare  to  crowd  together.  See  costive.] 

1.  To  crowd  or  cram  into  a  narrow  compass  ;  to  press  to¬ 
gether  ;  to  condense.  Now  Rare. 

Of  cold  the  property  is  to  condense  and  constipate.  Bacon. 
Constipated  vapors  blotching  the  lustrous  disk.  Agnes  M.  Clerke. 

2.  To  stop  (a  channel)  by  filling  it,  and  preventing  pas¬ 
sage  through  it ;  as,  to  constipate  the  capillary  vessels. 

3  Med.  To  render  costive;  to  cause  constipation  in. 

COlX  Stl  pa'tion  (-pa'slmn),  n.  [L.  constipatio  a  crowding 
together :  cf.  F.  constipation.']  1.  Act  of  constipating  ; 
state  of  being  constipated  ;  condensation.  Now  Rare. 

Fullness  of  matter,  or  a  pretty  close  constipation  ...  of  its 
particles.  Boyle. 

2.  A  state  of  the  bowels  in  which  the  evacuations  are  in¬ 
frequent  and  difficult,  or  the  intestines  become  filled  with 
hardened  feces  ;  costiveness. 

OOn-Stit'U-en-cy  (ktfn-stTUiT-en-sT),  n. ;  pi.  -cies  (-sTz).  1.  A 
body  of  constituents,  as  the  body  of  citizens  or  voters  in  a 
representative  district ;  loosely,  the  body  of  residents  of 
such  a  district ;  also,  the  district  represented. 

2.  Any  similar  body,  as  of  customers  or  subscribers.  Colloq. 
constituent  (-2nt),  a.  [L.  constituens,  -entis ,  p.  pr.  :  cf. 
F.  constituent.  See  constitute.]  1.  Serving  to  form, 
compose,  or  make  up  ;  component  or  constitutive. 

Body,  soul,  and  reason  are  the  three  parts  necessarily  constitu¬ 
ent  ora  man.  Dryden. 

2.  Having  power  to  elect  or  appoint. 

A  question  of  right  arises  between  the  constituent  and  represen¬ 
tative  body.  Junius. 

3.  Having  power  to  form  or  revise  a  constitution  ;  as,  a 
constituent  assembly. 

Constituent  Assembly.  [F.  A ssemhl he  const itu ante.]  F.Hisl. 
See  National  Assembly.  — c.  whole.  See  whole. 
con  Stit'U  ent,  n.  1.  One  that  constitutes  or  constructs. 
Their  first  composure  and  origination  require  a  higher  and 
nobler  constituent  than  chance.  Sir  M.  Rule. 


[L.  conspirans ,  p.  pr.:  cf.  F.  con- 
spirant .]  Conspiring.  Rare.— 
n.  A  conspirator.  Rare. 
con  spir  a-to'ri-al  (ktfn-spYr'd- 
to'rY-ol),  con-spir'a-to-ry 
(-spTr'd-tfi-rY),  a.  Of,  pertain¬ 
ing  to,  or  characteristic  of,  con¬ 
spiracy  or  conspirators, 
con  spir'a-tress  (-trSs),f».,  fem. 

Of  CONSPIRATOR.  [tCJ.  Ob*.  I 
con-spire'ment,  n.  A  conspir-| 
con-spir'er  (*splr'?r),  n.  A  con¬ 
spirator. 

con-spir'ing,  p.  pr.  of  con¬ 
spire.  —  con-spir'ing-ly.  adr. 

II  con  spi'ri-to  (  kCn  spe'rf-tfi). 
[It.l  Music.  With  spirit  or  ani¬ 
mation. 

con  spis'sate,  v.  t.  [L.  conspis- 


satns ,  p.  p.  of  consoissare.  1  To 

make  dense  or  thicken.  Obs.  — 
con  spis-sa'tion,  n.  Obs. 
con-spon'sor,  n.  [L.]  A  witness 
or  joint  surety.  Obs. 
con-spur'cate  (kbn-spQr'kat ; 
kQn'spwr-),  r.  t.  [L.  coivpurca- 
tus,  p.  p.  of  con  sp  urea  re.)  Ohs. 
To  pollute  ;  defile.  —  con-spur'¬ 
cate,  a.  —  c  on  sp  ur-ca'tlon 
(kfin  spar-ka'shun),  n. 

Const  ,  or  const.  Ahhr.  Consta¬ 
ble  ;  Constantin  ;  Constitution, 
con'sta-ble-ry  fkfin'std-b’l-ri ), 
n.  [OF.  cone stahl erie.)  =  con¬ 
stabulary,  1.  Obs. 
con'sta-ble- ship/  ».  See  -ship. 
con'sta-bless  (-blfs),  n .,  fem. 
of  constable.  Rare. 


con-stab'lish  ( kon-stftb'llsh ), 

v.  t.  To  establish  cooidinately 
or  concomitantly.  Rare. 
con-stab'u-la  to-ry  (-0-ld-tS-rY), 
a.Sfn.  Constabulary.  Obs.  or  R. 
Con'stance  (kbn'stdfns),  n  [F., 
fr.  L.  Constantia,  prop.,  firm¬ 
ness,  constancy.  See  con¬ 
stancy.]  1.  Fem.  prop.  name. 
L.  ('onstantia  (kOn-st&n'shT-d  : 
-shd);  F.  Constance  (k  6  N/- 
stiiNs');  It.  Costnnza  (ko-stiint'- 
sii);  Sp.  Costenza  (kJj-stPn'thii; 
2<iN),  Constanza  (kon-stan'tha); 
Pg.  Const ancia  ( k fi n-stii  n  ' s?- a ) ; 
G.  Constanze  (kt>n-shtant's5)  ; 
G.  Sc  D.  Constantia  (G.,  kon- 
shtant'sP-a:  D.  -stan't£-a). 

2.  In  Shakespeare’s  “King 


John,”  the  devoted,  strong- 

minded,  nnd  wretched  widowed 
mother  of  Prince  Arthur,  Duke 
of  Bretagne.  (Ob*. I 

con'stance,  a.  [F.]  Constancy.  | 
Con'stans  (kfin'stftnz),  n.  [L. 
See  constant,  a.)  A  legendary 
king  of  Britain,  grandfather  of 
King  Arthur. 

Con'stant(k5n'stdnt),».  [From 
L.  Constans.  See  constant,  «.] 
Lit.,  firm;  faithful;  —  masc. 
prop.  name.  L.  Constans  (k5n'- 
st&nz),  Constantivs  (khn-stftn'- 
shl-ris);  it.  Cost  ante  (kb-atan'- 
ta),  Costanzo  (ko-stiint'^o);  Sp. 
( 'onstancio  (k  f>  n-s  t  ii  n't  h  P-5; 
138) ;  Pg.  Co7JAtancio(k(iN-staN'- 
sf-tS) ; G.  Constanz  (kCn'shtants). 


con'stant-an  (kbn'stdn-t&n),  n. 

[Coined  from  constant,  «.]  An 
alloy  of  equal  parts  of  nickel 
and  copper,  used  in  some  elec¬ 
tric  resistance  standards. 

Con  stan'ti-a  (kfin-stfin'shY-d  ; 
-shd),  n.  A  superior  wine,  white 
and  red,  from  Constantia,  in 
Cape  Colonv. 

II  con-stan'ti-a  et  vir-tu'te. 

fL.]  By  firmness  and  vigor. 
Con'stan-tine  (kfin'stdn-tln),  n. 
[L.  Constantinus.  C  f .  Con- 
st a nt.]  Masc.  prop.  name.  L. 
Constantinus  (-tl'nws)  ;  It.  C’o- 
stantino  (kS'stiin-te'nO)  ;  Sp._& 
Pg.  Constantino  (kbn'stiin-te'- 
n5  ;  Pg.  k(5N/stiiN-te'n5)  ;  G. 
Constantin  (kOn^tan-ten'jL 


con'stant  ness,  u.  See  -NESS. 

con'stel-late,  a.  Constellated, 
con'ster  (kOn'stSr).  Obs.  or 
dial.  var.  of  construe. 
con-stille',  v.  t.  [cob-  -f  still, 
v .  |  T<«  distill.  Ohs. 
constipe,  v.  t.  [L.  constipare ;  cf. 
F.  covstiper .]  To  constipate.  Ohs. 
con-stip  u  la'tion  (krtn-stYp^- 
la'sht/n),  n.  See  co-j  3  a 
con'sti-tue,  v.  t.  Sr  «.  [F.  con - 
stituer .]  To  constitute.  Ohs. 
con-stit'u-ent-ly,  ad v.  of  con¬ 
stituent.  See-LY. 

||  con  sti-tu'ta  pe  cu'ni-a  [L., 
(a  sum  of)  money  agreed  upon.] 
Rom.  Law.  =  pactum  de  con- 
stituto.  [law.  Obs.  I 

con'stl-tute,  n.  An  established! 


food,  foot ;  out,  oil ;  chair  ;  go  ;  sing,  ii)k  ;  $fcen,  thin ;  nature,  verdure  (250) ;  K  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144) ;  boN  ;  yet ;  zh  =  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to§§  in  Quids. 
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CONSTRUCTIVELY 


2.  That  which  constitutes  or  composes,  as  a  part,  or  an 
essential  part  ;  a  component ;  an  element. 

We  know  how  to  bring  these  constituents  together,  and  to  cause 
them  to  form  water.  Tyndall. 

3.  One  who  aids,  as  an  elector,  in  the  establishment  of  the 
rights  of  another  as  his  representative  in  a  legislative  body  ; 
broadly,  any  citizen  or  resident  of  a  district  represented, 
considered  with  reference  to  the  representative. 

The  electors  in  the  district  of  a  Representative  in  Congress,  or 
in  the  legislature  of  a  State,  are  termed  his  constituents.  Abbott. 

4.  Law.  A  person  who  appoints  another  to  act  for  him  as 
attorney  in  fact;  a  principal. 

6.  Phys.  Chem.  Any  of  the  chemical  substances  in  a  sys¬ 
tem,  whether  element  or  compound.  Cf.  component. 
Syn.  —  See  component. 

consti  tute  (kon'stt-tut),  v.  t.  ;  con'sti-tut'ed  (-tut'Sd) ; 
con'sti-tut'ing  (-tut'Tng).  [L.  constitutus ,  p.  p.  of  consli- 
tuere  to  constitute  ;  con-  -\-  statuere  to  place.  See  stat¬ 
ute.]  1.  To  set  or  station  in  a  given  place,  6tate,  or  char¬ 
acter  ;  esp.,  to  appoint,  depute,  or  ordain  to  an  office  or 
function  ;  to  make,  as  by  fiat ;  as,  he  constituted  himself 
their  guide. 

Me  didst  Thou  constitute  a  priest  of  thine.  Wordsworth. 

2.  To  set  up;  establish;  variously:  to  enact  or  put  in 
force,  as  a  law;  to  found,  as  a  social  or  political  institu¬ 
tion  ;  to  give  due  or  lawful  form  to,  as  a  proceeding  or  a 
document ;  to  fix  or  determine,  as  a  trait  or  characteristic. 

Laws  appointed  and  constituted  by  lawful  authority. 

Jer.  Taylor. 

3.  To  form  ;  to  make  up,  as  being  the  constitutive  element 
©r  elements  ;  as,  vivacity  constitutes  her  greatest  charm. 

Truth  and  reason  constitute  that  intellectual  gold  that  defies 
destruction.  Johnson. 

4.  To  form  or  make,  as  by  a  constructive  act ;  as,  human 
nature  being  constituted  finite,  human  knowledge  must  al¬ 
ways  be  limited. 

constituted  authorities,  the  established,  or  de  facto,  officers 
of  government,  collectively,  as  of  a  nation,  city,  town,  etc. 
con'sti  tute,  a.  [L.  constitutus.']  Constituted ;  estab¬ 
lished;  formed, 
constitute  whole.  See  whole. 

COn  stl  tu'tion  (kbu'etl-tu'shttn),  n.  [F.  constitution ,  L. 
constitute.]  1.  Act  or  process  of  constituting;  esp.,  act 
of  enacting,  establishing,  or  appointing. 

2.  That  form  of  being,  or  structure  and  connection  of 
parts,  which  constitutes  and  characterizes  a  system  or 
body  ;  natural  structure,  texture,  or  conformation. 

The  physical  constitution  of  the  sun.  Sir  J.  Herschel. 

3.  The  aggregate  of  the  physical  and  vital  powers  of  an 
individual ;  physique  or  physical  nature  ;  also,  the  aggre¬ 
gate  of  an  individual's  mental  powers  or  qualities ;  tem¬ 
perament  or  disposition. 

He  defended  himself  with  .  .  .  leas  passion, than  was  expected 
from  his  constitution.  Clarendon. 

4.  The  mode  of  organization  of  a  social  group. 

The  constitution  of  a  society  is  the  organization  of  its  indi¬ 
vidual  members  into  specialized  associations  for  achieving  vari¬ 
ous  social  ends.  F ■  H.  Giddings. 

6.  An  authoritative  ordinance,  regulation,  or  enactment ; 
esp.,  one  made  by  a  Roman  emperor,  or  one  affecting  ec¬ 
clesiastical  doctrine  or  discipline.  Also,  an  established 
law,  institution,  or  custom. 

An  imperial  constitution  is  what  the  emperor  settles  by  decree, 
edict,  or  letter.  W.  A.  Hunter  ( Gaius ). 

6.  The  fundamental,  organic  law  or  principles  of  govern¬ 
ment  of  a  nation,  state,  society,  or  other  organized  body 
of  men,  embodied  in  written  documents,  or  implied  in  the 
institutions  and  customs  of  the  country  or  society  ;  also,  a 
written  instrument  embodying  such  organic  law,  and  lay¬ 
ing  down  fundamental  rules  and  principles  for  the  con¬ 
duct  of  affairs.  The  British  constitution  belongs  to  what 
are  called  customary,  or  unwritten,  constitutions,  and  any 
part  of  it  may  be  modified  by  an  ordinary  act  of  Parlia¬ 
ment.  The  Constitution  of  the  United  States  belongs  to 
what  are  often  called  rigid  constitutions,  and  cannot  be 
modified  in  its  express  terms,  except  through  such  proc¬ 
esses  as  the  Constitution  itself  oraains.  Gradual  and  es¬ 
sentially  unconscious  changes  take  place  in  the  effect 
given  to  both  customaryand  written  constitutions  through 
the  development  of  the  law  by  the  judiciary.  The  Consti¬ 
tution  of  the  United  States  was  framed  at  Philadelphia 
in  1787  by  a  convention  called  because  of  the  failure  of 
the  Articles  of  Confederation  to  provide  an  effective  na¬ 
tional  government.  It  was  adopted  and  signed  on  Sept. 
17,  1787,  by  representatives  of  all  the  thirteen  original 
States  except  Rhode  Island  ;  and  by  August,  1788.  it  had 
been  ratified  by  eleven  States,  and  went  into  effect  be¬ 
tween  them.  Amendments  I  to  X  (the  Bill  of  Rights)  wore 
ratified  (by  eleven  States)  between  Nov.  20, 1789,  and  Dec. 
15. 1791 ;  Amendments  XI  and  XII  were  adopted  in  1793  and 
1803,  respectively  ;  Amendments  XIII,  XIV,  and  XV  were 
adopted  in  1865,  1868,  and  1870,  respectively. 

The  term  constitution  may  be  defined  as  the  body  of  rules  and 
maxims  in  accordance  with  which  the  powers  of  sovereignty  are 
habitually  exercised  T.  M.  Cooley. 

The  relation  of  the  governmental  organs  to  each  other  and  to 
the  state  is  what  determines,  more  than  anything  else,  the  char¬ 
acter  of  a  constitution.  J.  W.  Burgess. 

7.  Row.  Law.  Act  of  entering  into  a  pactum  de  constituto. 
Constitution  of  Basil,  or  Constitution  of  the  three  emperors. 
=  Prochiron. — Constitutions  of  Clarendon,  Eng.  Hist.,  a  body 
•f  16  declarations  of  the  law  adopted  in  1164  at  a  council  of 
the  bishops  and  barons  held  at  Clarendon,  abridging  the 
right  of  benefit  of  clergy,  and  in  other  ways  defining  and 
limiting  the  rights  of  the  clergy  as  to  advowsons,  tithes, 
ordination  of  villeins,  departure  from  the  realm,  appeal  to 
Rome,  etc.  —  the  Constitution,  U.  S.  Navy,  a  frigate  launched 
m  1797,  famed  for  her  victories  and  exploits  in  the  War  of 
1812.  She  is  the  subject  of  Holmes’s  poem  “  Old  Ironsides.” 

con  Sti  tu'tion  al  (-51),  a.  1.  Belongiug  to,  or  inherent 
in,  the  constitution,  or  structure  .of  body  or  mind;  as,  a 
constitutional  infirmity. 

2-  For  the  benefit  of  one’s  constitution  or  health. 

A  two  hours’  constitutional  walk  in  the  afternoons.  T.  Hughes. 
3.  Pertaining  to  the  composition  of  anything  ;  essential. 

The  rise,  progress,  and  now  the  fall  of  this  very  constitutional 
part  of  the  national  force.  Scott. 

4-  In  accordance  with,  or  authorized  by,  the  constitution 
of  a  state  or  a  society ;  as,  constitutional  reforms. 


con'sti-tut  er  (kon'stY-tut'er), 

«.  One  who  constitutes  or  ap¬ 
points. 

con  sti  tu'tion-al-ize  (-tG'shtfn- 
dl-Tz ),v.t.Sfi.  See -ize.  —  con  ¬ 
stitution  al-i-za'tion  (-Y-za'- 
■hwn  :  -I-za'shwn),  n. 
con'sti-tu'tion-a-ry  (-ft-rY),  a. 
Constitutional. 

con'sti- tu'tioned  (-shtZnd),  a. 
Having  a  constitution  (of  the 
eort  specified). 


con  sti-tu'tion-er,  A  framer 
or  supporter  of  a  constitution  ; 
specif.,  a  member  of  the  Con¬ 
stitution  Club  which  supported 
at  Oxford  the  principles  of  the 
Revolution.  Ohs.  Oxf.  E.  D 
[I  Con'sti  tu  ti-o'nes  Cle  men- 
ti'nse  (k  ft  n's  t  Y-t  u/b  h  Y-5'n  ez 
kl?m/fn-tT'ne).  [LL.]  See  Cor¬ 
pus  Juris  Canonici. 
con'sti- tu'tion-ist.  n.  A  consti¬ 
tutionalist.  Obs.  or  R. 


6.  Regulated  by,  dependent  on,  or  secured  by,  a  constitu¬ 
tion  ;  as,  constitutional  government  or  rights. 

6.  Relating  to  a  constitution,  or  established  form  of  gov¬ 
ernment  ;  as,  a  constitutional  crisis. 

The  ancient  constitutional  traditions  of  the  state.  Macaulay. 

7.  Loyal  to,  or  supporting,  the  constitution, 
constitutional  clergy,  F.  Hist.,  that  portion  of  the  clergy 
which  gave  adhesion  to  the  civil  constitution  of  the  clergy 
provided  in  1790  by  the  National  Assembly.  —  c.  formula. 
Bee  formula.  —  c.  law.  a  The  law  that  has  to  do  with  the 
subject  matter  and  with  the  interpretation  and  construc¬ 
tion  of  constitutions,  or  that  which  deals  with  the  nature 
and  organization  of  government,  its  sovereign  powers  and 
their  distribution  and  mode  of  exercise,  and  the  relation 
of  the  sovereign  to  the  subjects  or  citizens,  b  Specif.,  of 
ajiy  particular  state,  its  constitutiou,  with,  or  as  developed 
by.  the  judicial  constructious  and  interpretations  which 
it  has  received.  —  C.  Right,  F.  Politics ,  the  Rallies.  —  C. 
Union  party,  U.  8.  Hist.,  the  temporary  party  which  con¬ 
vened  m  May,  1860,  and  nominated  for  the  Presidency  John 
Bell  of  Tennessee.  It  carried  Virginia,  Kentucky,  and  Ten¬ 
nessee. 

COlPsti  tu'tion-al  (kon'stT-tu'shMii-al),  n.  1.  A  walk  or 
other  exercise  taken  for  one’s  health  or  constitution. 
Colloq.  T ha  clear  ay. 

The  men  trudged  diurnal  constitutionals  along  the  different 
roads.  •  Compton  Reade. 

2.  [cap.]  A  Constitutionalist,  as  in  France  about  171)0. 

3.  F.  Hist.  One  of  the  constitutional  clergy.  Cuih.  Diet. 
con'stl-tu'tlon  al  ism  (-Tz’m),  n.  Adherence  to,  or  gov¬ 
ernment  according  to,  constitutional  principles  or  forms  ; 
also,  a  constitutional  system  of  government. 

con  sti-tu'tlon  al  ist,  n.  1.  An  adherent  of  some  particular 
constitution,  or  an  advocate  or  student  of,  or  a  writer  on, 
constitutionalism  or  constitutions.  Specif.  [cap.]\  a  U.S. 
Hist.  (1)  An  advocate  of  the  Federal  Constitution  about 
the  time  of  its  adoption  (1787).  (2)  In  Pennsylvania,  about 
1787,  one  of  a  party  advocating  the  retention  of  the  State 
Constitution  of  1776.  (3)  In  Pennsylvania,  about  1804, 

one  of  the  moderate  faction  of  the  Democratic-Republican 
party,  b  In  France,  an  advocate  or  framer  of  the  con¬ 
stitution  of  1789-90.  c  In  England,  about  1870-80,  some¬ 
times,  a  Conservative,  d  In  Spain,  a  liberal. 

2.  One  who  takes  a  constitutional.  Jocose. 
con'sti-tution-al'i-ty  (-Sl'T-tT),  n.  ;  pi.  -ties  (-ttz).  [Cf. 
F.  const itutionnalite.]  Quality  or  state  of  being  constitu¬ 
tional  ;  esp.,  state  of  being  consistent  with  the  provisions 
of  governmental  constitution. 

con  st!  tu'tion-al-ly,  adv.  1.  In  accordance  with  the 
constitution,  or  natural  disposition  of  the  mind  or  body  ; 
naturally  ;  as,  he  was  constitutionally  timid. 

2.  In  accordance  with  the  constitution,  or  fundamental 
law  ;  legally  ;  as,  he  was  not  constitutionally  appointed. 

Nothing  would  induce  them  to  acknowledge  that  feuch]  an 
assembly  .  .  .  was  constitutionally  u  Parliament.  Macaula „  . 

con'sti- tutive  (kbn'stT-tu'tlv),  a.  [Cf.  F.  constilutij.] 

1.  Tending  or  assisting  to  constitute  or  compose  ;  elemen¬ 
tal  ;  essential. 

An  ingredient  and  constitutive  part  of  every  virtue.  Barrow. 

2 .  Having  power  to  enact,  establish,  or  create  ;  instituting. 

3.  Entering  into  the  essential  nature;  entering  into  the 
nature  as  a  formative  element  or  necessary  attribute. 

Some  processes  that  actually  do  mingle  w  ith  our  moral  experi¬ 
ence  ;  only,  not  as  its  constitutive  essentials,  but  as  its  subsidiary 
accidents.’  J ■  Afartiveau. 

4.  Kantianism.  True  in  fact,  or  in  the  nature  of  things, 
or  involving  such  truth  ;  —  contrasted  with  regulative. 

5-  Physics  &  Chem.  Pertaining  to,  or  dependent  on,  con¬ 
stitution  ;  as,  a  constitutive  property.  Cf.  colligative. 
constitutive  equation.  Math,  a  An  equation  viewed  as  of 
itself  constituting,  or  calling  into  being,  the  concept, 
locus,  or  function  that  it  defines  ;  thus  a  -I-  a'  =  0  and  »  .  i 
-fl  =  0  create  the  notions  of  the  negative  a'  and  the  im¬ 
aginary  i,  which  they  define,  b  The  equation  of  a  locus. 
— con'sti  tu  tive-ly,  adv.— con'sti-tutive-ness,??.  Rare. 
con'sti  tu  tive,  n.  That  which  enters  into  the  constitution 
of  anything  ;  one  of  the  qualities  or  characters  which  make 
a  thing  what  it  is  ;  an  element ;  constituent, 
con'sti-tu  tor  (-ter),  n.  [L.,  an  arranger,  fr.  constituere  to 
constitute.]  1.  One  who  frames  a  constitution. 

2 .  Rom .  Law.  One  who  enters  into  a  pactum  de  constituto. 
con  strain'  (k5n-stran'),  v.  t.  ;  con-strained'  (-strand') ; 
con-strain'ing.  [OF.  constreindre,  F.  contraindre ,  L.  co?i- 
stringere  ;  con -  stHngere  to  draw  tight.  See  strain  ; 

cf.  constrict,  constringe.]  3  .  To  compel ;  force;  neces¬ 
sitate  ;  oblige. 

The  love  of  Christ  constraineth  us.  2  Cor.  v.  14. 
I  was  constrained  to  appeal  unto  Ca?sar.  Acts  xxviii.  1. 

2.  Hence,  specif.  :  a  To  force  or  produce  in  an  unnatural 
or  strained  manner  ;  as,  a  constrained  smile,  b  To  take  by 
force,  as  a  town.  Obs.  c  To  violate  ;  ravish.  Obs.  Shak. 

3.  To  secure  by  bonds;  to  chain,  bind,  or  confine;  also, 
to  constrict  or  constringe. 

When  winter  frosts  constrain  the  fields  with  cold.  Dryden. 

4.  To  bring  into  narrow  compass  ;  clasp  tightly  ;  compress. 

How  the  strait  stays  the  slender  waist  constrain.  Gay. 
6.  To  hold  back  by  force  ;  to  restrain  ;  to  repress. 

My  sire  in  caves  constrains  the  winds.  Dryden. 
That  God  of  Nature,  who,  within  us  still. 

Inclines  our  actions,  not  constrains  our  will.  Pope. 

6.  To  oppress  or  distress  ;  to  reduce  to  straits.  Obs.  or  R. 

7.  Mech.  a  To  prevent  the  occurrence  of  (motion),  except 
in  a  particular  manner  ;  as,  the  relative  motions  of  the 
parts  of  any  machine  are  always  constrained,  b  To  pre¬ 
vent  the  operation,  esp.  the  motion,  of  (a  material  point  or 
body),  except  in  a  particular  and  definite  maimer  ;  as,  to 
constrain  a  part  of  a  mechanism. 

Syn.  —  Compel,  force,  drive,  impel,  urge,  press, 
con  strain',  v.  i.  To  force  or  oblige ;  compel, 
con-strained'  (-strand'),  p.  a.  of  constrain  ;  esp.,  marked 
by  constraint ;  forced  ;  cramped  ;  as,  a  constrained  manner. 
—  con-strain'ed-ly,  adv.  —  con  strain'ed  ness,  n. 
con-strain'ment  (k<5n-stran'm?nt),  n.  Constraint.  Rare. 

Machines  ...  bo  designed  ae  to  give  ub  complete  constrain- 
ment  of  motion  in  all  their  parts.  A.  B.  W.  Kennedy. 


con'sti-tu' tiv.  Constitutive. Ref. 
Sp. 

||  con'sti-tu 'turn  (k  5  n's  t  Y-t  u'- 
tfim),  n.  [L.]  Rom.  Law.  An 
agreement  as  to  an  existing 
obligation  not  entered  into  by 
stipulation  ;  as  in  :  con'sti- 
tu'tum  de'bi-ti  (dfb'Y-tT),  an 
agreement,  usually  by  a  surety, 
to  nay  an  existing  debt.  —  c. 
pos  ses-so'ri-um  (pbs'S-so'rY- 
um),  an  agreement  to  hold  as 


bailee  something  given  but  not 
delivered  to  another, 
constorie.  4*  consistory. 
con-strain'ar-bl.  Constrainable. 

Ref.  Sp. 

con-strain'a-ble.  a.  See  -able. 
con  strain-ance',  n.  [OF.  ron- 
straignance.]  Constraint.  Obs. 
con-straind'.  Constrained.  Ref. 
Sp.  [strains.l 

con  strain 'er,  n.  Onewhocon-I 
con-strain'ing-ly,  adv.  of  con- 


con  straint'  (k5n-strant'),  n.  [OF.  cojislrainte ,  F.  con- 
trainte.]  1.  Act  of  constraining,  or  state  of  being  con¬ 
strained;  also,  that  which  constrains;  compulsion;  ne¬ 
cessity  ;  restraint. 

Long  Imprisonment  and  hard  constraint.  Spenser. 

Not  by  constraint ,  but  by  my  choice,  I  came.  Dryden. 
2.  Specif.,  repression;  hence,  embarrassment  or  unnat¬ 
uralness  of  manner. 

The  duel  has  to  be  fought  out  between  an  inward  imnulse  and 
an  outward  constraint.  J.  Martmeau. 

Syn.  —  Compulsion,  coercion,  necessity.  See  force. 
con-strict'  (k5n-strTkt'),  v.  t.  ;  con-strict'ed  ;  con-strict'- 
ing.  [L.  constriclus ,  p.  p.  of  constringere.  See  constrain.] 
To  draw  together;  to  render  narrower  or  smaller ;  to  bind  ; 
cramp ;  to  contract  or  cause  to  shrink. 

Such  things  as  constrict  the  fibers.  Arbuthnot . 

Membranous  organs  inclosing  a  cavity  which  their  ci-ntrac- 
tiou  serves  to  constrict.  _  Todd  If  Bo  wman. 

Syn.  —  Contract,  bind,  tighten,  squeeze.  See  condense. 
con-strict'ed,  p.  a.  from  constrict.  Specif. :  Rot.  Con¬ 
tracted  or  compressed  at  regular  intervals ;  moniliform ; 
as,  a  constricted  pod  or  legume. 

con-stric'tion  (kon-strTk'shwn),  n.  [L.  constrictio:  cf.  F. 
constriction.]  Act  of  constricting,  or  state  of  being  con¬ 
stricted  ;  hence,  anything  that  constricts  or  a  part  that  is 
constricted  ;  as,  a  constriction  of  the  throat, 
con-stric'tive  (-tiv),  a.  [Cf.  F.  constrictif.]  Of,  per¬ 
taining  to,  or  marked  by,  constriction  ;  tending  to  con¬ 
strict  ;  constringent. 

con-stric'tor  (-ter),  n.  [NL.]  1.  That  which  constricts. 

2.  Anal.  A  muscle  which  contracts  a  cavity  or  orifice,  or 
compresses  an  organ ;  as  in :  II  con-stric'tor  isth'ml  fau'el- 
um  (isth'mi  f8'shY-i7m),  the  palatoglossus  muscle.  —  con¬ 
strictors  of  the  pharynx,  flat  thin  muscles  (distinguished 
as  superior,  middle,  ana  inferior)  which  form  most  of  the 
fleshy  walls  of  the  pharynx. 

3.  Zool.  A  serpent  that  kills  its  prey  by  inclosing  and 
crushing  it  with  its  coils  ;  as,  the  boa  constrictor. 

con  stringe'  (ktfn-strinj'),  v.  t. ;  con-stringed'  (-strYnjd') ; 
con-string'ing  (-strTn'jing).  [L.  constringere.  See  con¬ 
strain.]  To  draw  together  ;  to  contraot ;  to  force  to  con¬ 
tract  itself  ;  to  constrict ;  to  cause  to  shrink. 

Strong  liquors  .  .  .  intoxicate,  constringe ,  harden  the  fibers, 
and  coagulate  the  fluids.  Arbuthnot. 

COn-strin'gent  (-strln'jent),  a.  [L.  constringens ,  p.  pr.] 
Causing  constriction.  —  con-strin'gen-cy  (-jen-sT),  n. 
con  struct'  (k5n-strukt'),  v.  t. ;  con-struct'ed  ;  con¬ 
structing.  [L.  constructus,  p.  p.  of  construere  to  bring 
together,  to  construct ;  con -  -f-  struere  to  pile  up,  set  in 
order.  See  structure  ;  cf.  construe.]  1.  To  construe, 
as  a  document.  Obs.  Scot. 

2.  To  put  together  the  constituent  parts  of  (something)  in 
their  proper  place  and  order  ;  to  build  ;  form  ;  make  ;  as, 
to  constrict  an  edifice. 

3.  To  devise  ;  to  invent ;  to  set  in  order ;  to  arrange ;  as, 
to  construct  a  theory  of  ethics. 

4.  Math.  To  represent  (one  kind  of  mathematical  magni¬ 
tude)  by  another  ;  specif.,  to  depict  (an  algebraic  value  or 
relation)  geometrically,  as  by  points,  strokes,  or  curves. 
Syn,  —  Erect,  make,  fabricate,  originate,  invent,  compile. 

con  struct'  (k5n-striikt'),  a.  Formed  by,  or  relating  to, 
construction,  interpretation,  or  inference, 
construct  state,  Gram,  of  Hebrew  and  other  Semitic  lan¬ 
guages,  the  state  or  form  of  a  noun  when  preceding  an¬ 
other  having  a  genitive  relation  to  it.  These  languages, 
having  no  distinctive  ending  for  the  genitive,  indicate  the 
genitive  relation  by  combining  in  pronunciation  the  tw© 
nouns,  the  first  of  which  loses  its  independent  stress  and 
undergoes  various  consequent  changes, 
construct  (kSn'strQkt),  n.  That  which  is  constructed  ; 
specif.,  Psychol.,  a  mental  experience  involving  along  with 
sensation  the  associational  elements  which  make  it  intelligi¬ 
ble.  Any  sense  perception  is  a  construct.  IAoyd  Morgan. 
con  Struc'tlon  (k5n-struk'slmn),  n.  [L.  construclio:  cf. 
F.  cQtish'uction.]  1.  Process  or  art  of  constructing;  aofc 
of  building ;  erection  ;  act  of  devising  and  forming;  fabrica¬ 
tion  ;  composition  ;  also,  a  thing  constructed;  a  structure. 

2.  Form  or  manner  of  building  or  putting  together  the 
parts  of  anything  ;  structure  ;  arrangement. 

There  ’s  no  art 

To  find  the  mind’s  constriction  in  the  face.  Shak. 

An  astrolabe  of  peculiar  construction.  Whewell. 

3.  Gram.  Arrangement  and  connection  of  words  in  a  sen¬ 
tence  ;  syntactical  arrangement ;  also,  act  of  construing, 
esp.  as  in  translating. 

4.  Act  or  method  of  construing,  interpreting,  or  explain¬ 
ing  a  declaration  or  fact ;  an  attributed  sense  or  meaning; 
interpretation;  specif.,  as  distinguished  from  interpreta¬ 
tion,  the  discovery  and  application  of  the  meaning  and  in¬ 
tention  of  a  statement  or  fact  to  a  particular  state  of 
affairs.  In  ordinary  and  legal  usage  the  distinction  be¬ 
tween  constriction  and  interpretation  is  not  well  observed. 

Under  your  hard  construction  must  I  sit.  Shak. 

Any  person  .  .  .*  might,  by  the  eort  of  construction  that  would 
be  put  on  this  act,  become  liable  to  the  penalties  of  treason. 

Hallam. 

Interpretation  properly  precedes  construction,  but  it  does  not 
go  beyond  the  written  text.  Parsons. 

6.  The  process  of  mentally  uniting  ideas  or  conceptions  so 
as  to  form  an  organic  or  congruous  object  of  thought ;  also, 
the  object  or  conception  so  formed. 

6.  Math.  The  act  or  result  of  drawing,  esp.  with  com¬ 
passes  and  ruler,  a  figure  to  fulfill  given  conditions  or  such 
figures  as  represent  geometrically  certain  algebraic  mag¬ 
nitudes  and  their  given  relations. 

con-struc'tion-al  (  51),  a.  Pertaining  to,  or  deduced  from, 
construction  ;  structural ;  specif.,  Geol .,  pertaining  to,  re¬ 
sulting  from,  or  designating,  constructive  processes,  as 
deposition  and  volcanic  eruption,  distinguished  from  those 
of  erosion.  —  con-struc'tion-al-ly,  adv. 
con-stmc'tion-ist,  n.  One  who  puts  a  certain  construction 
upon  some  writing  or  instrument,  as  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  ;  as,  a  strict  constrict ionist. 
COn-Struc'tive  (k5n-struk'tiv),  a.  [Cf.  F.  constructif.] 


straining,  p.  pr.  See  -ly. 
con  straint',  p.  a.  [OF.  con- 
sti-eiut.]  Constrained.  Obs. 
con-strain'tive,  a.  Constrain¬ 
ing  ;  compulsory.  Obs.  or  R. 
con-streine'.  +  constrain. 
con-stru'a-ble  (k  n-s  t  r  «fe'«- 
b’l),  a.  That  may  be  construed. 
—  con  stru'a-bil'i-ty,  n. 
construccion.  construc¬ 
tion.  [structs.  I 

con-struct'er,  n.  One  that  con 


con-struct'i-ble  (k<5n-struk'tY- 
b’l),  a.  See -able. 
construction  train.  Railroads 
A  train  for  transporting  men 
and  materials  for  construction 
or  repairs. 

construction  M  <.*mporary 

way  for  cot  arructing  a 

permanent  oi  U  '•’J.  SpA 

con-sfcruc'tiv.  Constructive.! 
con-struc'tive-ly,  a  <  <<n- 

STBUCT1VK.  See-LT. 


ale,  senate,  care,  Jim,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofd ;  eve,  $vent,  €nd,  recent,  maker;  ice,  Ill;  old,  obey,  orb,  5dd,  sSft,  connect;  use,  unite,  m,  dp,  ckt-us.  mead; 

U  Foreign  Word.  Obsolete  Variant  of.  +  combined  with.  =  equals. 
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CONSUMPTION  GOODS 


1.  Qualified  or  given  to  construct  or  form. 

The  constructive  fingers  of  Watts.  Emerson. 

2.  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  resembling,  construction. 

3.  Derived  from,  or  depending  on,  construction  or  inter¬ 
pretation  ;  not  directly  expressed,  but  inferred ; —  often 
applied  in  law  to  an  act  or  condition  assumed  from  other 
acts  or  conditions  which  are  considered  (either  as  an  in¬ 
ference  or  from  public  policy)  as  amounting  to  or  involv¬ 
ing  the  act  or  condition  assumed  ;  as  in  constructive  fraud, 
constructive  notice,  constructive  total  loss,  constructive  trust, 
etc.  See  fraud,  loss,  trust,  etc. 

Syn.  — Constructive,  implicit,  virtual.  That  is  con¬ 
structive  which  depends  upon  construction  or  interpreta¬ 
tion  rather  than  upon  direct  expression  :  as,  “The  power 
of  control  and  direction  ...  is  derived,  by  those  who 
maintain  it,  from  the  right  of  removal ;  that  is  to  say,  it 
is  a  constructive  power  ”  {D.  Webster) ;  constructive  treason, 
contempt.  That  is  implicit  which  is  implied  or  involved 
in  something  without  being  definitely  stated  or  expressed  ; 
the  term  suggests  a  less  strict  or  formal  deduction  than 
constructive;  as,  “A  good  present  behavior  is  an  implicit 
repentance  for  any  miscarriage  in  what  is  past  ”  ( Specta¬ 
tor ).  That  is  virtual  which  exists  in  essence  or  effect, 
but  not  in  actual  fact ;  as,  “  But  America  is  virtually  rep¬ 
resented.  What!  does  the  electric  force  of  virtual  repre¬ 
sentation  more  easily  pass  over  the  Atlantic  than  per¬ 
vade  .  .  .  Chester  and  Durham,  surrounded  by  abundance 
of  representation  that  is  actual  and  palpable?  ”  {Burke) ; 
virtual  denial,  confession.  See  latent. 
constructive  crime,  Law,  an  act  assumed  to  amount  to.  or 
involve,  the  commission  of  a  crime  when  the  real  criminal 
act  is  not  proved;  as,  constructive  treason.  Constructive 
crimes  are  no  longer  recognized  by  the  courts.  —  c.  fraud. 
Law.  See  fraud.  —  c.  imagination.  See  imagination.  —  c. 
mileage,  a  mileage  allowed  for  journeys  supposed  to  be 
made,  but  not  actually  made.  —  c.  total  loss.  Insurance. 
See  loss. 

con-struc'tive-ness  (ktfn-struk'tiv-n&s),  n.  1.  Tendency 
or  ability  to  form  or  construct. 

2 .  Systematic  modification  or  ideal  combination  of  thoughts 
or  conceptions. 

con  Struc'tor  (k5n-struk'ter),  n.  [Cf.  LL.  constructor .] 
A  constructer  ;  specif.,  Nav .,  an  officer  supervising  the  con¬ 
struction  and  repairs  of  vessels.  In  the  U.  S.  navy  five 
naval  constructors  have  the  rank  of  captain,  five  that  of 
commander,  the  others  that  of  lieutenant  commander  or 
lieutenant.  Assistant  naval  constructors  have  the  rank 
of  lieutenant  or  lieutenant,  junior  grade.  The  chief  of  the 
Bureau  of  Construction  and  Repair  has  the  rank  of  rear 
admiral.  —  con  StTUC'tor-Ship,  n. 

con'strue  (kbn'stroo  ;  ktfn-stroo' ;  277  ;  formerly  kSn'ster), 
v.  t.  ;  con'strued  (-strood  ;  -strood') ;  con'stru-ing.  [L. 
construere.  See  construct.]  1.  =  construct.  Obs. 

2.  To  apply  the  rules  of  syntax  to  (a  sentence  or  clause)  so 
as  to  exhibit  the  structure,  arrangement,  or  connection  of, 
or  to  discover  the  sense  ;  to  explain  the  construction  of  ;  to 
interpret;  also,  to  translate.  Also,  to  combine  grammati¬ 
cally,  as  a  verb  or  preposition,  with  words  with  which  it  is 
syntactically  used. 

3.  To  put  a  construction  upon;  to  explain  the  sense  or 
intention  of ;  specif.,  as  distinguished  from  interpret ,  to 
discover  and  apply  the  meaning  and  intention  of  with  ref¬ 
erence  to  a  particular  state  of  affairs  ;  to  interpret ;  to  un¬ 
derstand  ;  also,  to  deduce  or  infer  by  construction.  See 
CONSTRUCTION. 

And  to  be  dull  was  construed  to  be  good.  Pope. 

con'strue,  V.  i.  1.  To  analyze  syntax,  esp.  in  connection 
with  translating ;  also,  to  admit  of  being  construed. 

2.  To  infer ;  —  formerly  with  of. 
con'strue,  n.  Gram.  All  act  of  construing  ;  also,  the  state¬ 
ment  or  translation  made  in  accordance  with  a  given  con¬ 
struction.  “  Construes  of  a  tithe  of  the  hard  passages 
marked  in  the  margin  of  their  books.”  T.  Hughes. 

con'stu  prate  (-stu-prat),  v.  t.  ;  con'stu-prat'ed  (-prat'Sd); 
con'stu-prat'ing  (-prat'Tng).  [L.  constupratus ,  p.  p.  of 
consluprare  to  ravish  ;  con-  -j-  stuprare  to  ravish,  stuprum 
rape.]  To  ravish.  —  con'stu-pra'tion  (-pra'.shun),  n. 
con  sub  Stan'tial  (kSu'szlb-stSn'shtfl),  a.  [L.  consubstan- 
tialis ;  con -  +  substantialis:  cf.  F.  consubstantiel.  See 
substantial.]  Of  the  same  kind  or  nature;  having  the 
same  substance  or  essence  ;  coessential. 

Christ  Jesus  .  .  .  coeternal  and  consubstantial  with  the  Father 
and  with  the  Holy  Ghost.  Fore. 

COn'SUb-Stan  ti-al'i-ty  (-stSn'shT-Sl'T-tT ;  -stSn-shSl'T-tT),  n. 
[Cf.  F.  consubstantial  it6 ,  L.  consubstantialitas.']  Quality 
or  state  of  being  consubstantial. 

While  the  Eastern  theology  likewise  insisted  on  the  con  sub¬ 
stantiality  of  the  Son,  there  was  always  retogni/.ed  the  subordi¬ 
nation  of  the  second  and  third  persons.  G.  P.  Fisher. 

con  sub-stan'tl  ate  (-shi-at),  v.  t. ;  con'sub-stan'ti-at'ed 
(-aUgd) ;  con'sub-stan'ti-at'ing  (-at/Tng).  To  regard  as, 
or  make  to  be,  united  in  one  common  substance  or  nature. 

His  soul  must  be  consubstuntiated  with  reason.  Jer.  Taylor. 
con'sub-stan'ti  ate,  v.  i.  1.  To  adhere  to  the  doctrine  of 
consubstantiation. 

The  consubstantiating  church  and  priest.  Dryden. 
2.  To  become  united  in  substance. 

consub-stanti-a'tion  (-a'shftn),  n.  1.  Theol.  The  actual 
substantial  presence  of  the  body  of  Christ  with  the  bread 
and  wine  of  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord’s  Supper  ;  impana- 
tion  ;  —  a  doctrine  attributed  to  Lutherans,  but  repudiated 
by  them.  It  is  so  called  by  non-Lutheran  writers,  as  dis¬ 
tinguished  from  transubstantialion. 

2.  Act  of  rendering  consubstantial.  Obs.  Orf.  E.  D. 


con'sue  tude  (kbn'swe-tnd),  n.  [L.  consuetudo:  cf.  OF. 
consuetude.  See  custom.]  Custom;  habit;  usage. 

Consuetudes  or  habits  of  society.  Emerson. 

con'sue- tu'di-na-ry  (kBu'swe-tu'dl-na-ri),  a.  [LL.  con- 
suetudinarius.  ]  C  ustomary. 

con  sue-tu'dl  na  ry,  n. ;  pi.  -ries  (-nz).  A  manual  em¬ 
bodying  the  customs  or  usages  of  a  particular  body,  esp. 
one  containing  ritualistic  and  ceremonial  observances  of 
monastic  discipline ;  also,  loosely,  an  ordinary. 

COll'sul  (kbn'sSl),  n.  [L. ;  akin  to  consulere  to  deliberate  : 
cf.  F.  consul.  See  consult.]  1.  Rom.  Hist.  Either  of 
the  two  joint  chief  magistrates  of  the  republic,  originally 
of  patrician  rank  and  called  also  prw  lores  or  judices.  The 
first  Licinian  law  (b.  c.  367)  enacted  that  one  consul  should 
be  plebeian,  and  the  second  (b.  c.  342)  that  both  might  be. 
The  consuls  were  originally  elected  by  the  comitia  centu- 
riata,  but  under  the  empire  by  the  senate.  Their  term  of 
office  was  one  year  until  the  empire,  then  to  the  death  of 
Nero  usually  six  months,  and  after  that  ordinarily  two  or 
four  months,  those  first  chosen  each  year  being  the  II  con'- 
su-les  or'di-na'ri-i  (k5n'su-lez  8r'dT-na'rT-I),  by  whose  con¬ 
sulship  official  documents  were  dated,  the  later  consuls  in 
each  year  being  called  ||  con'su-les  suf-fec'ti  (su-fek'ti).  The 
emperors  assumed  or  bestowed  the  office  at-will,  some¬ 
times  taking  the  title  of  ||  con'sul  per-pe'tu-us  (per-pSt'u-us). 
Their  original  supreme  kingly  powers  were  gradually 
taken  away,  until  under  the' empire  the  office  Became  a 
mere  dignity.  In  the  senate  the  |J  con'su-les  de'sig-na'ti  (k5n'- 
su-lez  dSs'Tg-na'ti),  or  consuls  elect,  had  precedence  in  de¬ 
bate.  At  the  end  ol  his  term  a  consul  was  usually  commis¬ 
sioned  by  the  senate  as  a  proconsul  to  govern  a  province. 

2.  Hence :  a  In  the  Middle  Ages,  esp.  in  Italy,  a  munici¬ 
pal  magistrate  of  functions  varying  at  different  times. 

Under  their  consuls  the  Italian  burghs  rose  to  a  great  height  of 
prosperity  and  splendor.  Encyc.  Brit. 

b  F.  Hist.  One  of  the  three  chief  magistrates  of  the  re¬ 
public  from  1799  to  1804,  called  respectively,  First,  Second, 
and  Third  Consul.  Napoleon  held  the  office  of  First  Con¬ 
sul,  in  which  all  the  real  power  was  centered.  His  col¬ 
leagues  were  Cambac£res  and  Lebrun,  c  Count  or  earl; 
comes.  Obs.  or  Hist,  d  A  member  of  a  council,  as  of  a 
trading  company.  Obs.  e  A  senator  ;  counselor.  Obs. 
Many  of  the  consuls ,  raised  and  met, 

Are  at  the  duke’s  already .  Shah. 

With  kings  and  consuls  of  the  earth.  Job  iii.  14  ( D .  Bib.). 

3.  An  official  appointed  by,  or  with  the  authority  of,  a 
government  to  reside  in  some  foreign  country,  to  care  for 
the  commercial  interests  of  the  citizens  of  the  appointing 
government,  and  to  protect  its  seamen.  The  modern  con¬ 
sul  corresponds  to  the  ancient  Greek  proxenus ,  and  origi¬ 
nally  had  large  local  judicial  powers,  civil  and  criminal, 
over  the  citizens  of  the  country  represented,  as  the  consuls 
of  the  civilized  countries  still  have  in  some  more  barbarous 
countries.  He  is  ordinarily  not  accredited  to  the  sovereign 
or  minister  of  the  foreign  government,  and  therefore  not 
a  diplomatic  agent  (see  under  diplomatic),  but  may  be, 
where  he  has  large  judicial  powers.  Consuls  are  ranked  as 
consuls  general,  consuls,  vice  consuls,  and  consular  agents,  the 
first  being  the  highest. 

con'sul,  v.  t.  Corn.  To  submit  to  a  consul’s  inspection, 
as  an  invoice. 

COn'SU-lar  (k5n'su-ldr),  a.  [L.  consularis:  cf.  F.  consu- 
laire .]  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  of  the  nature  of,  a  consul ; 
as,  consular  dignity  ;  a  consular  court, 
consular  agent.  See  consul.  —  c.  city,  It.  Hist. ,  in  the  Middle 
Ages,  a  city  governed  by  a  consul.  —  c.  tribune.  See  trib¬ 
une.  —  c.  year,  Rom.  Aniiq.,  the  year  reckoned  as  begin¬ 
ning  w  ith  the  installation  of  the  consuls.  The  initial  day 
of  the  consulate  was  never  fixed, 
oon'su  late  (-lat),  n.  [L.  consulatus :  cf.  F.  consulat.] 

1.  Consular  government ;  also,  the  office  or  term  of  office 
of  a  consul. 

The  consulate  is  the  date  employed  by  the  Latin  historians  gen¬ 
erally.  and  by  many  of  the  Greeks,  doVn  to  the  6th  century  of 
our  era.  Encyc.  Brit. 

2.  The  jurisdiction  or  residence  of  a  consul. 

consulate  of  the  sea,  Eng.  rendering  of  consolato  del  mare. 
consul  general ;  pi.  consuls  general.  A  consul  of  the 
first  rank,  stationed  in  an  important  place,  or  having  juris¬ 
diction  in  several  places  or  over  several  consuls, 
con  sult'  (ktfn-sult'),  v.  i. ;  con-sult'ed  ;  con-sult'ing. 
[L.  consullare ,  fr.  considere  to  consult :  cf.  F.  consulter. 
Cf.  counsel.]  To  seek  the  opinion  or  advice  of  another ; 
to  take  counsel ;  to  deliberate  together  ;  to  confer. 

All  the  laws  of  England  have  been  made  by  the  kings  of  Eng¬ 
land,  consulting  with  the  nobility  and  commons.  Hobbes. 

con  sult',  v.  t.  1.  To  deliberate  on  ;  take  counsel  for.  Obs. 
2  To  take  counsel  to  bring  about;  to  devise;  contrive. 
Obs.  or  A  rchaic. 

Thou  hast  consulted  shame  to  thy  house  by  cutting  off  many 
people.  Hah.  ii.  10. 

3.  To  ask  advice  of ;  to  seek  the  opinion  of;  to  apply  to 
for  information  or  instruction  ;  to  refer  to. 

Men  forgot,  or  feared,  to  consult  nature  .  .  .  ;  they  were  con¬ 
tent  to  consult  libraries.  Whetvell. 

4  To  have  reference  to,  in  judging  or  acting  ;  to  have  re¬ 
gard  to  ;  to  consider  ;  as,  to  consult  one's  w  ishes. 

We  are  .  .  .  to  com *ult  the  necessities  of  life,  rather  than  mat¬ 
ters  of  ornament  and  delight.  L' Estrange. 

con  suit'  (ktfn-sult' ;  kbn'sult),  n.  [From  consult,  v.  :  cf. 
F.  consulte.~\  1.  A  decree  (of  the  Roman  senate).  Hist. 

2.  Act  of  consulting  or  deliberating ;  consultation  ;  also,  the 
result  of  consultation ;  determination ;  decision.  Obs.  or  R. 

3.  A  council ;  a  meeting  for  consultation  ;  —  often  in  a  bad 

sense  ;  a  cabal.  “  A  consult  of  coquettes.”  Swift. 

4.  Agreement ;  concert.  Obs.  Dry  den. 


con-sult'ant  (kiJn-atU'ltfut’),  n.  [L.  consultant,  -antis , 
p.  pr.]  1.  One  who 
2.  A  consulting  physician 

consult'!  ry  1  to-rt),  a.  dvnmltatory.  —  consultary  re¬ 
sponse,  Law \  the  opinion  of  a  court  on  a  special  case, 
con  sul  ta  tion  [L.  eonxultaHo;  cf. 

F.  consultation.']  1.  Act  of  consulting  or  conferring;  de 
liberatic  natter. 

Their  doubtful  consultations  dark. 

2.  A  co;  oil  conference  to  consider  a  special  case, 
con-sult'a-tive  (,k/>n-sfi)'t<i-trv ),  a.  Pertaining  to  consulta¬ 
tion  ;  having  the  privilege  or  right  of  conference ;  advisory . 
COn-sult'ri  to-ry  f-tfc-rT),  a.  Resulting  from  consultation; 
advisory :  consultative, 
consulting,  r 

Designating  one  called  in  conference  regarding  some  case  or 
project  ;  as,  a  consulting  physician  ;  a  consulting  engineer. 
COll-sul'tive  (k5n-sul'tTv),  a.  Consultative.  Rare.  — con- 
sul'tive-ly,  adv.  Obs.  or  R. 

con  sum'a-ble  (k#n-sum'a-b’l),  a.  Capable  of  being  con¬ 
sumed.  —  n.  A  thing  that  may  be  consumed, 
con  sume'  jktfn-sum'),  v.  t. ;  con-sumed'  (-eumd')  ;  con¬ 
suming  (-sum'Tng).  [L.  consumere  to  take  wholly  or  com¬ 
pletely,  to  consume  ;  con-  -}-  sumere  to  take  ;  sub  -f-  emere 
to  buy.  See  redeem.]  1.  To  destroy,  as  by  decomposi¬ 
tion,  dissipation,  waste,  or  fire. 

If  he  were  putting  to  my  house  the  brand 
That  shall  consume  it.  Shak. 

Let  me  alone  .  .  .  that  I  may  consume  them.  Ex.  xxxii.  IS. 
2.  To  use  up  ;  expend  ;  waste  ;  devour. 

Lay  up  for  yourselves  treasures  in  heaven,  where  neither  moth 
nor  rust  doth  consume.  Matt.  vi.  20  {Rev.  Ver.). 

Whence  is  thy  learning  ?  Hath  thy  toil 
O’er  books  consumed  the  midnight  oil  ?  Gay. 

Syn.  —  Destroy,  swallow  up,  ingulf,  absorb,  waste,  ex¬ 
haust,  spend,  expend,  squander,  lavish,  dissipate  ;  burn  up. 
con  sume',  v.  i.  To  waste  aw  ay  or  suffer  destruction. 
Therefore,  let  Benedick,  like  covered  fire, 

Consume _away  in  sighs.  Shak. 

con  sum'ed-ly  (-sum'gd-li),  adv.  Excessively. 

Jle ’s  so  consumedly  proud  of  it.  Thackeray. 
con  sum'er  (-er),  n.  1.  One  that  consumes. 

2  Economics.  One  who  uses  (economic)  goods  and  so  di¬ 
minishes  or  destroys  their  utilities ;  —  opposed  to  producer. 
See  consumption,  3. 

con-sum'ers’  goods  (-erz).  Economics.  Economic  goods 
that  directly  satisfy  human  wants  or  desires,  such  as  food, 
clothes,  pictures,  etc. ;  —  called  also  consumption  goods ,  or 
goods  of  the  first  order,  and  opposed  to  producers'  goods. 
consumer’s  surplus.  Economics.  The  excess  that  a  pur¬ 
chaser  would  be  willing  to  pay  fora  commodity  over  what 
be  does  pay,  rather  than  go  without  the  commodity;  — 
called  also  consumer’s  rent. 

The  price  which  a  person  pays  for  a  thing  can  never  exceed, 
and  seldom  comes  up  to,  that  which  he  would  be  willing  to  pay 
rather  than  go  without  it.  .  .  .  The  excess  of  the  price  which  he 
would  be  willing  to  pay  rather  than  go  without  it,  over  that 
which  he  actually  does  pay,  is  the  economic  measure  of  this  sur- 
lus  satisfaction.  It  has  some  analogies  to  a  rent ;  but  is  per- 
aps  best  called  simply  consumer' s  surplus.  Alfred  Marshall. 
consum  mate  (kbn'sii-mat  ;  k<5n-sum'at ;  277  :  see  -ate), 
v.  t.  ;  con'sum-mat'ed  (-mat'Sd)  ;  con'sum-mat'ing  (-mat/- 
Tng).  1.  To  bring  to  completion  ;  to  raise  to  the  highest 
point  or  degree  ;  to  complete  ;  finish  ;  perfect ;  achieve. 

To  consummate  this  business  happily.  Shak. 

2.  To  put  an  end  to  ;  to  destroy.  Obs. 

3.  To  complete  by  intercourse  ;  —  6a id  of  marriage, 
con'sum-mate,  v.  i.  To  come  to  fulfillment  or  perfection  ; 

also,  to  consummate  a  marriage. 

con  sum'mate  (ktfn-sum'at ;  k5n's?7-mat),  a.  [L.  consum¬ 
mate,  p.  p.  of  consummat  e  to  accomplish,  sum  up  ;  con--\- 
summa  sum.  See  sum.]  Consummated  ;  carried  to  the 
utmost  extent  or  degree  ;  of  the  highest  quality ;  complete; 
perfect.  “  A  man  of  perfect  and  consummate  virtue.” 
Addison.  —  con  sum'mate-ly,  adv. 

The  little  band  held  the  post  with  consummate  tenacity.  Motley. 
con  sum  ma'tion  (kbn'sft-ma'shun),  n.  [L.  consumma - 
tio  :  cf.  F.  consommation.]  Act  of  consummating,  or  state 
of  being  consummated  ;  completion  ;  perfection  ;  end. 

’T  is  a  consummation 

Devoutly  to  be  wished.  Shak. 

From  its  original  to  its  consummation.  Addison. 
COn'sum  ma-tive  (kSn'sw-ma-tTv  ;  kdn-sum'a-ttv  ;  277),  a. 
Serving  to  consummate  ;  completing.  “  The  final,  the  con- 
summative  procedure  of  philosophy.”  Sir  W.  Hamilton. 
— con'sum  ma  tlve-ly, adv.—  con'sum-ma-tive-ness,n. 
con-sump'tlon  (ktfn-6ump'8h&n),  n.  [L.  consumptio :  cf. 
F.  consomption .]  1.  Act  or  process  of  consuming  ;  state 

of  being  consumed  ;  wraste  ;  decay  ;  destruction. 

2.  Med.  A  progressive  wasting  away  of  the  body,  esp.  that 
attendant  upon  pulmonary  phthisis,  called  pulmonary  con¬ 
sumption  ;  hence,  pulmonary  phthisis  or  tuberculosis"  See 
phthisis,  tuberculosis. 

3.  Economics.  The  use  of  (economic)  goods  resulting  in 
the  diminution  or  destruction  of  their  utilities  ;  —  opposed 
to  production.  Consumption  may  consist  in  the  active  use 
of  goods  in  such  a  manner  as  to  accomplish  their  direct 
and  immediate  destruction,  as  in  eating  food,  wearing 
clothes,  or  burning  fuel ;  or  it  may  consist  in  the  mere 
keeping,  and  enjoying  the  presence  or  prospect  of,  a 
thing,  which  is  destroyed  only  by  the  gradual  processes  of 
natural  decay,  as  in  the  maintenance  of  a  picture  gallery. 

Generally,  it  may  be  said  that  consumption  means  using  things, 
and  production  means  adapting  them  for  use.  J.  S.  Nicholson. 
Syn.  —  Decline,  waste,  decay. 


con-struc'ture,  n.  Structure  ; 
construction  Obs.  _ 
con'stru-er  (kfin'stroo-?r  ;  krtn- 
stroo'er),  n.  One  who  construes, 
con'stry.  4*  consistory. 
con-stult',  v.  i.  [con-  +  L.  stul- 
tus  foolish.]  To  play  the  fool  to¬ 
gether  ;  —  punning  upon  con¬ 
sult.  Obs. 

Con  su-a'li-a  (kQn'sff-a'lT-d),  n. 
pi.  [L.]  See  Consus. 
con'sub-sist',  v.  i.  See  co-,  1.— 
con^ub-slst'en-cy,  n.  Rare. 
con  sub- stan' tial-ism  (kbn'stfb- 
stan'shdl-Iz’m),  n.  The  doc¬ 
trine  of  consubstantiation. 
con'sub-stan'tial-ist,  n.  One 
who  believes  in  consubstnntial- 
ity  ;  also,  one  who*  believes  in 
consubstantiation. 
con'sub-stan'tial-ly,  adv.  of 
consubstantial.  [stantial.l 
con'sub-stan'ti  ate.  a.  Consub-| 
con7 sub-stan  ti-a'tion-lst,  n.  See 
-1st.  [stantial.l 

con'snb-stan'tlve,  a.  Consub- 1 


Con  su-e'lo  ( kQn'sn-a'lo  ;  F. 

ko.v'si'Ua'lS'),  n.  [F.]  In  George 
Sand’s  (Mine.  Dudevnnt’s)  nov¬ 
els  “  Consuelo  ”  and  “  La  Com- 
tesse  de  Rudolstadt,”  n  Spanish 
singer  whose  noble  purity  is  sus¬ 
tained  amidst  temptations  and 
disillusions. 

con-suete'.  a.  [L.  consuetns,  p. 
p.  ol  rousuescere  to  accustom.] 
Accustomed.  Obs. 
con  su  et'i-tude  (k  5  n's  f)-*  t'Y- 
tud  ;  kon-sw6t'-),  n.  =  consue¬ 
tude. 

con  sue-tu'di  nal  ( kOn'swo-tu'- 
dT-nrfl),  a.  3r  n.  [LL.  consuetu- 
dinalis .]  Consuetudinary.  R. 
||  eon  sue-tu'do  (k  5  n's  w  ?-t  u'- 

d5),  n.;  pi.  CONSUETUDINE.S 

(-dT-nez).  [L.,  custom.]  1.  A  cus¬ 
tom  or  usage  ;  ns  in  :  —  con'sue- 
tu'do  An'gli-ca'na  (fii)'glT-ka'- 
nd ),  custom  of  England.  —  con'¬ 
sue  tu'do  cu'rl-ae  (kn'rl-e), 
custom  of  court.  —  Con'sue  tu'- 
dl-nes  Feu-do'rum  (f0-d5'rum). 


a  compilation  of  the  feudal 

customs  or  customary  law  of 
Lombardy,  made  about  1150, 
and  commonly  subjoined  to  Jus¬ 
tinian’s  Novels.  It  is  of  great 
authority.—  con  sue-tu'do  mer  - 
ca-to'rum  ( m  fi  r'k  d-t  o'r  Q  m), 
custom  of  merchants. 

2.  Erron.,  a  toll,  duty,  or  tax. 

||  con  sue- tu'do  pro  le'ge  ser- 
va'tur.  [L.]  Custom  is  ob¬ 
served  as  law. 

con'sul-age,  n.  Com.  A  duty 
or  tax  paid  for  consular  protec¬ 
tion  ;  also,  a  consulate, 
con'su-lar,  n.  [L.  consularis.'] 
Rom.  Antiq.  One  having  con¬ 
sular  rank,  as  an  ex-consul  or, 
under  the  empire,  a  legate  gov¬ 
erning  a  province. 

con  su-lar'i-ty(  kOn'sfl-lar'Y-t'Oi 

n.  [L.  consular! fas.]  Consular 
office  or  term  of  office, 
con'su-la  ry  (kOn'sh-lft-rT),  a. 
Consular.  Obs.  or  R. 

Con'sul  Bib'u-lus  (bTb'fl-lus). 


The  uninfluential  colleague  of 

Julius  Csesar  in  the  consulship 
in  the  year  .59  is.  c.  The  name 
of  Bibulus  is  sometimes  used  to 
designate  a  person  who  is  a 
cipher  in  a  political  office. 

||  con'su-le  Plan'co.  In  the 
consulship  of  Plancus,  i.  e.,  in 
the  good  old  days  of  youth. 

Horaa  \  Odes,  XIV.  28). 
consul  expectant.  A  consul  de- 
signatus.  See  under  consul,  1. 
con'sul-ship,  ».  See -ship. 
con-suit',  n.  [L.  consultus,  prop, 
n.  p.J  One  consulted.  Rare. 

0  con-8ul'ta  (kfin-sobl'ta),  n. 
[It.  considta  consultation,  coun¬ 
cil  ;  cf.  Sp.  considta  conference, 
opinion.]  An  advisory  body 
meeting  for  consultation;  one 
of  its  meetings;  also,  the 
minutes  of  such  a  meeting, 
con-sult'a-ble.  a.  See -able. 
con  Bul-tee'  (k  5  n  sw  1-t  e'),  w. 
One  consulted. 

con-sult'er.n.  One  who  consults. 


con-sul'to,  n.  [See  consulta.] 

A  conference  ;  the  records  of  a 
conference.  Obs. 
con-sul'tor.  Var.  of  consulter. 
con  suit' o-ry,  a.  Consultatory. 
Obs.  or  R.  [mail I 

con'su-mah.  Var.  of  khansa-| 
con  su  ma'tion,  n.  [See  con¬ 
sume.]  Consumption.  Obs. 
con  sume',  v.  t.  [F.  consumer, 
L.  consumere  confused  with  con- 
sum  mare.  See  consume,  con¬ 
st  m  m  a  t  e.]  To  consummate. 
Obs.  [able.  Rare.  I  * 

con-sume'le8S,  a.  Notconsum-I 
consumers’  cooperation.  Eco¬ 
nomics.  See  cooperation. 
con-sum'ing  (kfln-sam'Yngb  p. 
pr.  of  consume.  —  con-sum'ing- 
ly,  adv.—  con-sum'ing-ness.  n. 
con'sum-ma  tor.  n.  [L.]  One 
who  consummates, 
con-sum 'ma- to  ry  (krtn-sfim'd- 
tn-rT).  a.  Consummative.  Rare. 

|l  con  sum-ma'tum  est.  [L.j 
It  is  finished. 


con-sumpt'  (k<5n-8flmpt'),  a. 
[L.  con  sump  t  us. ]  Consumed. 
Obs.  —  n.  C  onsumption  ;  thing 
consumed.  Chiefly  Scot. 
con-sumpt'ed,  a.  Affected  with 
consumption.  Illiterate. 
consu  mp'ti-ble  (-sQmp'tT- 
b’l),  a.  [L.  consumptus,  p.  p.  of 
consumere  to  consume  -f  -ible.) 
Capable  of  being  consumed,  as 
by  wear,  attrition,  decay,  etc.,  in 
being  used.  —  n.  Any  object  that 
is  consumptible.  Cf.  consum¬ 
er’s  GOODS,  FUNGIBLE. 

The  loaf  which  is  eaten  on 
the  day  of  baking,  the  Suez  Ca¬ 
nal,  which  will  last,  it  is  hoped, 
for  centuries,  are  both  consump - 
tibles.  Diet,  of  Pol.  Econ. 

con-sump'tion  al, «.  Consump¬ 
tive.  [sumptive.  Obs.  I 

con-sump'tion-a-ry,  a.  Con-| 
con-sump 'tion-er,  n.  Econ.  A 
consumer  of  commodities.  Obs. 
consumption  goods.  Economics . 
=  consumers’  goods. 


food,  foot ;  out,  oil ;  chair  ;  go  ;  sing,  iijk  ;  *feen,  thin;  nature,  verdure  (250) ;  K  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144) ;  boN ;  yet ;  zh  =  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Guidb. 
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CONTEMPLATION 


Contact,  Astron. 


consumption  of  the  bowels,  Med.,  inflammation  and  ulcera¬ 
tion  oi  the  intestines  from  tubercular  disease, 
con  sump'tive  (kdn-sGmp'tlv),  a.  [Cf.  F.  consomptif.] 

1.  Of  oi  pertaining  to  consumption  ;  tending  to  consume 
or  be  consumed  ;  destructive;  wasting. 

It  [prayer]  is  not  consumptive  of  our  time.  Sharp. 
2  Med.  A  fleeted  with,  or  inclined  to,  consumption. 

The  lean,  consumptive  wench,  with  coughs  decayed.  Drgden. 
consumptive  cooperation.  Economics.  See  cooperation. 
consumptive,/*.  One.affected  with  consumption  ;  as,  a 
resort  for  consumptives. 

Con'sus  (kbn'sus),  n.  [L.]  Rom.  Relig.  An  early  Italian 
god  of  the  earth  and  its  harvests,  whose  ancient  altar  at 
the  foot  of  the  Palatine  was  subterranean.  Mules  were 
under  his  special  protection,  and  mule  ruces  were  run  in  his  hon¬ 
or.  In  Inter  times  he  was  conceived  as  a  patron  of  equestrian 
races  in  general?  nnd  again  as  the  giver  and  guardian  of  secret 
counsels.  His  feasts,  Con  su-a'li-a  ( kCir  sn-a'll-d).  fell  on  August 
21  nnd  December  15,  probably  originally  celebrating  the  end  of 
the  harvest  and  of  the  threshing. 

con  ta-bes'cence  (kon'ta-bgs'eus),  n.  [L.  contabescere  to 
waste  away.]  1.  A  wasting  away  ;  marasmus;  atrophy. 
2  Bol.  Abortion  of  a  stamen. 

—  con  ta-bes'cent  (-ent),  a. 

con'tact  (kbn'tfikt),  ??.  [L.  contactus ,  fr.  contirtgere ,  -tac- 
tum ,  to  touch  on  all  sides :  cf.  F.  contact.  See  contingent.] 

1.  A  union  or  junction  of  bodies ;  a  touching  or  meeting. 

2.  Geol.  Mining.  The  plane  between  two  adjacent  bodies 
of  dissimilar  rock. 

3.  Elec.  The  junction  or  touching  surface  of  two  conduc¬ 
tors  through  which  a  current  passes;  also,  a  special  part, 
as  a  platinum  stud,  made  for  such  a  junction  for  temporary 
or  momentary  connection. 

4.  Mil.  Proximity  (to  other  troops  of  the  same  command 
or  to  the  enemy)  sufficiently  close  to  permit  of  constant 
communication  or  observation. 

6.  Med.  A  person  who  has  been  exposed  to  a  contagious 
disease.  Cant. 

6.  Aslron.  The  apparent  touching  (or  coincidence  at  a 
single  point)  of  the  limbs  (or  edges 
of  the  disks)  of  any  two  celestial 
bodies,  or  of  the  disk  of  one  body 
with  the  shadow  of  another ;  — 
used  in  connection  with  eclipses, 
transits,  and  occultations.  During 
every  such  phenomenon  there  are 
four  contacts,  which  happen  in  the 
following  order:  I.,  or  first  exterior;  II.,  or  first  interior: 
III.,  or  second  interior;  IV.,  or  last  exterior.  In  a  total 
solar  eclipse  contact  II.  marks  the  beginning  of  totality, 
contact  III.  its  end. 

7.  Geom.  The  meeting  of  curves  or  surfaces  so  as  to  have 
tangents,  or  consecutive  points  and  no  otheis,  in  common. 
The  order  of  contact  is  in  general  one  less  than  the  number 
of  common  consecutive  points.  Contact  of  surfaces  consists 
in  general  in  the  contact  of  their  sections  by  any  plane,  or 
in  their  curve  of  intersection  having  a  double  point. 

con'tact,  l*.  t.  d-  /.  To  bring  into  contact ;  to  enter,  or  be, 
in  contact ;  to  touch. 

The  top  or  largest  circumferenco  of  one  contacts  with  the  small¬ 
est  circumference  of  the  other.  Joshua  Rose. 

contact  deposit  Geol.  Minina.  An  ore  deposit  formed 
along  the  line  of  contact  of  two  dissimilar  rocks,  esp.  of  an 
igneous  and  a  sedimentary  rock, 
contact  goniometer  A  go¬ 
niometer  for  measuring  the 
angles  between  the  faces  of 
crystals,  having  two  movable 
arms  ( ab ,  c.d ),  against  w'hich 
(at  ac)  the  faces  of  the  crystals 
are  placed. 

contact  level.  A  delicate  spir¬ 
it  level  so  pivoted  as  to  tilt 
w'hen  twro  parts  of  a  measuring 
apparatus  come  into  contact 
with  each  other;  — used  in  precise  determinations  of 
lengths  and  in  the  accurate  graduation  of  instruments, 
contact  maker  Elec.  A  device  for  making,  or  for  mak¬ 
ing  and  breaking,  an  electric  contact, 
contact  mass.  The  active  mass,  containing  the  catalyz¬ 
ing  agent,  used  in  a  contact  process. 

con'tac  tor  (k5n'tik-ter),  n.  Elec.  A  device  for  repeat¬ 
edly  establishing  and  interrupting  an  electric  circuit  under 
normal  conditions. 

contact  process.  Chemical  Tech.  Any  of  several  catalytic 
processes,  that  is,  processes  in  which  chemical  action  is 
accelerated  by  the  presence,  in  contact  with  the  reacting 
substances,  of  some  agent  which  itself  is  left  unchanged. 
See  sulphuric  acid. 

contact  series.  Elec.  An  arrangement  of  metals  so  that 
each  is  positively  electrified  by  contact  with  the  next, 
contact  transformation.  Math.  Analytically  and  in  gen¬ 
eral,  any  point  transformation  in  2?i  4-  1  variables,  g,  n  x's, 
and  n  derivatives  (p’s)  of  z  as  to  the  n  x's ,  that  maintains 
the  relation  dz  =  2 J>dx ;  —  so  called  because  by  means  of  it 
a  special  system  of  the  double  infinity  of  elements  of  a  sur¬ 
face  is  turned  into  another  special  system  of  the  double 
infinity  of  elements  of  a  surface  ;  and  two  special  systems 
having  an  element  in  common  retain  an  element  in  com¬ 
mon  ;  that  is.  two  tangent  curves  or  surfaces  are  trans¬ 
formed  into  two  tangent  curves  or  surfaces, 
con  tac'tu  al  (k#n-t5k'fu-al),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  con¬ 
tact.  Rare.  —  con-tac'tu-al-ly,  adv.  Rare. 
contact  vein-  Geol.  &  Milling.  A  vein  formed  along  the 
common  boundary  of  two  dissimilar  rocks ;  a  contact  de¬ 
posit. 

con  ta'gi-O-  (ktfn-ta'ji-o-).  Combining  form  for  coniagium, 
contagion. 


Contact  Goniometer. 


con-ta'gion  (k<5n-ta'ji7n),  n.  [L.  contagio :  cf.  F.  contagion. 
See  contact.]  1.  Med.  a  The  transmission  of  a  disease 
from  one  person  to  another  by  direct  or  indirect  contact, 
b  A  contagious  disease.  C  That  w’hich  serves  as  a  medium 
or  agency  to  transmit  disease  ;  any  virus  or  morbific  mat¬ 
ter  which  may  produce  disease. 

2.  Hence  :  a  Poison.  “  I  ’ll  touch  my  point  with  this  con¬ 
tagion.'1  Shak.  b  Contagious  influence,  as  of  miasmata. 

And  will  he  steal  out  of  his  w  holesome  bed 

To  dare  the  vile  contagion  of  the  night?  Shak. 

3.  Communication  of  any  influence  to  the  mind  or  heart, 

tendency  of  it  to  be  communicated,  or  means  of  communi¬ 
cating  it ;  as,  the  contagion  of  enthusiasm.  “  The  contagion 
of  example.”  Eikon  Basilike. 

con-ta'gious  (-jSs),  a.  [L.  contagiosus :  cf.  F.  contagieux .] 

1.  Med.  Communicable  by  contact ;  catching  ;  as,  a  con¬ 
tagious  disease.  A  contagious  disease  is  one  communicable 
by  contact  with  a  patient  suffering  from  it,  or  with  some 
secretion  of,  or  object  touched  by,  such  a  patient.  Most 
such  diseases  have  already  been  proved  to  be  germ  diseases, 
and  their  communicability  depends  on  the  transmission  of 
the  living  germs.  Many  germ  diseases  are  not  contagious, 
some  special  method  of  transmission  or  inoculation  of  the 
germs  being  required.  Cf.  infectious  disease. 

2.  Conveying  contagion  ;  charged  with  disease  germs ; 
hence,  favoring  or  generating  disease  ;  noxious  ;  pestilen¬ 
tial  ;  poisonous. 

3  Spreading  or  communicable  from  one  to  another  ;  ex¬ 
citing  similar  emotions  or  conduct  in  others. 

The  spirit  of  imitation  is  contagious.  Awes. 

—  con-ta'gious  ly,  adv.  —  con-ta'gious  nosa,  n. 

con  ta'gi-um  (-jT-ftra),  n.;  pi.  -gia  (-ji-ci).  [L.]  Med.  Con¬ 
tagion  ;  contagious  matter. 

con  tain'  (k#n-tan'),  v.  t.  ;  con-tained'  (-tand');  con-tain'- 
ing.  [ME.  contenen ,  conteinen ,  F.  contenir ,  fr.  L.  conti- 
nere ,  -tentum ;  con-  -f-  tenere  to  hold.  See  tenable;  cf. 
countenance.]  1.  To  hold  within  fixed  limits  ;  to  inclose  ; 
to  hold;  hence,  to  comprise,  comprehend,  or  include. 

Behold,  heaven  nnd  the  heaven  of  heavens  cannot  contain  thee; 
how  much  lees  this  house  !  2  Chron.  yi.  18. 

What  thy  stores  contain  bring  forth.  Milton. 

2.  To  have  capacity  for  ;  to  be  able  to  hold  ;  to  hold  ;  to 
be  equivalent  to  ;  as,  a  bushel  contains  four  pecks. 

3.  To  occupy  or  take  up  ;  to  extend  over  ;  measure.  Obs. 

4.  To  put  constraint  upon  ;  to  restrain  ;  confine  ;  to  keep 
within  bounds.  Obs. ,  except  as  used  reflexively. 

Fear  not,  my  lord  :  we  can  contain  ourselves.  Shak. 

Bid  the  broaa  arch  the  dangerous  flood  contain.  Pojte. 

5.  In  Obs.  uses  :  a  To  conduct  or  demean  ;  behave  ;  — 
used  reflexively.  b  To  sustain,  c  To  retain  ;  keep,  d  To 
place  or  hold,  as  regards  opinion  or  esteem. 

6.  To  detain.  Dial.  Eng. 

7.  Geom.  To  inclose,  include,  or  bound,  as  a  figure  or  angle. 
8  Arith.  ds  Alg.  To  be  a  multiple  of,  or  to  be  divisible 
by,  (generally)  without  a  remainder. 

Syn.  —  Have,  keep,  retain  ;  inclose,  embody,  take  in, 
cover.  —  Contain,  hold,  comprehend,  comprise,  embrace, 
include,  subsume.  To  contain  is  to  have  (something) 
within,  or  as  an  element,  fraction,  or  part ;  hold,  as  here 
compared,  stresses  the  idea  of  capacity  to  contain,  or  of 
keeping  or  retaining;  as,  The  bookcase  contains  (i.  e.,  ac¬ 
tually  has  in  it)  fifty  volumes,  but  holds  (i.  e.,  is  capable 
of  containing)  a  larger  number ;  a  bushel  contains  (not 
holds)  four  pecks,  a  bushel  basket  holds  (not  contains)  a 
bushel,  this  basket  contains  (or  holds)  apples ;  the  com¬ 
pound  contains  iron,  which  it  holds  in  solution:  his  phi¬ 
losophy  contains  some  elements  of  truth  ;  the  place  was  too 
hot  to  hold  him.  But  the  distinction  between  hold  and 
contain  is  often  inconsiderable  or  disregarded.  To  com¬ 
prehend  (so  also  comprise  ;  see  etym.)  is  to  contain,  usu¬ 
ally  within  a  more  or  less  definite  (often  compendious) 
class,  scope,  or  limit;  embrace,  as  here  compared  (see 
adopt),  usually  implies  a  somewhat  more  extensive  com¬ 
pass  ;  as,  “  If  there  be  any  other  commandment,  it  is 
briefly  comprehended  in  this  saying,  namely.  Thou  shalt 
love  thy  neighbor  as  thyself”  (Rom.  xiii.  9)  ;  “A  third 
kind  of  female  orators  may  be  comprehended  under  the 
word  gossips”  (Spectator) ;  “If  one  short  volume  could 
comprise  all  that  was  witty,  learned,  and  wise”  ( Swift) ; 
“In  whom  all  beauties  are  comprised  in  one”  (Pope)’, 
“The  other  productions  of  this  indefatigable  scholar  em¬ 
brace  a  large  circle  of  topics  ”  (Prescott).  To  include  is 
to  comprise,  esp.  as  a  constituent  or  subordinate  element 
of  a  whole,  or  as  a  part  of  a  total ;  as.  “  The  loss  of  such 
a  lord  includes  all  harm  ”  (Shak.);  “  The  class  man  is  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  class  mortal  ”  (J.  S.  Mill) ;  an  edition  of  the 
Bible  which  includes  the  Apocrypha  ;  thirty  days,  includ¬ 
ing  Sundays.  To  subsume  (see  etym.)  is  to  take  up  or  in¬ 
clude  under  a  general  class  or  proposition  ;  as,  “  He  [Whit¬ 
man]  wishes  to  drag  with  a  larger  net,  to  make  a  more 
comprehensive  synthesis.  ...  In  feeling  after  the  central 
type  of  man,  he  must  embrace  all  eccentricities  ;  his  cos¬ 
mology  must  subsume  all  cosmologies  .  .  .;  his  statement 
of  facts  must  include  all  religion  and  all  irreligion,  Christ 
and  Buddha,  God  and  the  Devil  ”  (/Stevenson). 
to  contain  one  number  with  respect  to  another,  Arith.  &  Alg., 
to  consist  of  two  parts  that  contain  the  two  numbers  re¬ 
spectively  ;  as,  31  contains  5  with  respect  to  3,  since  31  = 
5x54-3x2. 

con  tain',  v .  i.  1.  To  conduct  one’s  self  ;  to  behave.  Obs. 
2-  To  restrain  one’s  self  ;  also,  Obs.,  to  restrain  desire  ; 
to  live  in  continence  or  chastity. 

con-ta'ki  on  (ktfn-ta'ki-5n  ;  -t£k'T-5n),  n.;  pi.  contakia 
(-d).  [LGr.  kcvtoklou.)  East.  Ch.  a  A  short  hymn  in 
praise  of  a  saint.  Contakia  are  found  in  the  offices,  b  A 
volume  formed  by  the  liturgies  of  St.  Basil  and  St.  Chrysos¬ 
tom  and  the  liturgy  of  the  Presanctified. 

con-tam'i  nate  (kfln-t&m'T-nat),  v.  t. ;  con-tam'i-nat'ed 


(-nat/Sd) ;  con-tam'i-nat'ing  (-nat'Tng).  [L.  contamina/us , 
p.  p.  of  contaminare  to  bring  into  contact,  to  contaminate, 
fr.  contamen  contagion,  for  contagmen ;  con-  -f-  root  of 
tangere  to  touch.  See  contact.]  To  soil,  stain,  or  cor¬ 
rupt  by  contact ;  to  defile  or  pollute. 

Shall  we  now 

Contaminate  our  fingers  with  base  bribes  ?  Shak. 
Syn.  — Soil,  sully,  stain  ;  infect,  corrupt,  poison ;  befoul, 
desecrate,  debauch,  dishonor.  —  Contaminate,  taint,  de¬ 
file,  pollute  agree  in  expressing  impairment  of  purity. 
Contaminate  and  taint  imply  loss  of  purity  resulting,  in 
the  one  case,  from  mixture  or  contact,  in  the  other,  from 
infection  or  putrefaction ;  as,  water  may  be  contaminated 
by  surface  drainage,  the  air  tainted  by  decayed  matter. 
Defile  is  a  stronger  term,  pollute  stronger  still,  for 
such  soiling  or  sullying  as  renders  an  object  foul  or  un¬ 
clean  ;  as,  a  bird  may  defile  its  nest,  a  sewer  may  pollute  a 
stream.  In  general,  the  figurative  senses  accord  with  the 
literal.  See  corrupt. 

Fly  the  world’s  contaminating  touch.  Cowner. 

■  As  a  pestilence  that  taints  the  air  is  more  destructive  tnan 
poison  infused  in  a  draft.  Johnson. 

In  one  of  those  beautiful  valleys  through  which  the  Thames, 
not  yet  polluted  with  the  tide,  tlie  scouring  of  cities,  or  even  the 
minor  defilement  of  the  sandy  streams  of  Surrey,  rolls  a  clear 

ti . i .  T.  L.  Pi  acock. 

con  tam  i  na'tion  (ktfn-tSm'i-na'shthi),  n.  [L.  contami¬ 
nation  1.  Act  or  process  of  contaminating,  or  state  of  be¬ 
ing  contaminated  ;  also,  that  which  contaminates. 

2.  Philol.  Blending  of  two  words  or  phrases  of  similar 
meaning  into  a  new  word  or  phrase,  usually  through  con¬ 
fusion  ;  as  m  insinuendo,  from  insinuation  and  innuendo  ; 
whirlicane ,  from  whirlwind  and  hunicane.  Cf.  analogy. 

Nevertheless,  we  may  lay  it  down  that  for  analogy  we  must  de¬ 
mand  a  sufficient  number  of  examples  on  which  to  base  a  rule  ; 
while  for  contamination,  a  single  form  or  construction  may 
suffice.  Strong,  Logeman ,  Wheeler. 

When,  however,  the  associative  interference  of  the  second  word 
is  stronger  and  both  synonyms  have  abont  equal  share  in  the 
creation  of  the  new  form,  we  are  accustomed  to  speak  of  contam¬ 
ination.  Oertel. 

3.  A  similar  blending  or  confusion  in  the  case  of  manu¬ 
scripts  (resulting  in  the  occurrence  in  a  single  manuscript 
of  readings  belonging  to  different  lines  of  tradition)  or  of 
legends  or  stories  (resulting  in  new  combinations  of  inci¬ 
dent  or  in  other  modifications  of  plot). 

contamination  by  successive  association.  =  AS8IMILATORY  con¬ 
densation. 

con  tam'i  na  tive  (-na-tlv),  a.  Tending  to  contaminate, 
con-tan'go  (k#n-t5i]'go),  n.;  pi.  -goes  (-goz).  [Prob.  a  cor¬ 
rupt.  of  contingent.]  London  Stock  Exchange.  Premium  or 
interest  paid  (on  contango  day,  see  settlement,  n.,  4)  by 
a  buyer  to  the  seller  to  be  allowed  to  defer  payment  until  a 
future  settlement ;  —  the  opposite  of  backwardation. 
con-tan'go,  v.  i.  Stock  Exchange.  To  allow  deferment  of 
payment  of  the  purchase  price  of  stocks  in  consideration 
of  a  contango.  Rare.  Eng. 

I!  conte  (kflNt),  n. ;  pi.  contes  ( F .  kSNt).  [F.]  A  short 
narrative  or  tale,  esp.  one  dealing  with  surprising  or  mar¬ 
velous  events. 

The  conte  (sic)  is  a  tale  something  more  than  a  sketch,  it  may 
be,  and  something  less  than  a  short  story.  .  .  .  The  “  Canterbury 
Tales  ”  are  contes,  most  of  them,  if  not  all,  and  so  are  some  of  tho 
“  Tales  of  a  Wayside  Inn.”  Brander  Matthews. 

con'teck  (kbn'tSk),  con'tek,  n.  [OF.  contec,  of  uncert.  ori¬ 
gin.]  1.  Quarreling  or  contention  ;  contest.  Obs.  Chaucer. 

So  conteck  soon  by  concord  mought  be  ended.  Spenser. 
2.  Contumely  ;  reproach.  Obs.  WycliJTe. 

con-teck'  (kfin-t£k'),  v.  i.  To  contend  ;  to  quarrel.  Obs. 
con  temn'  (k<5n-tSm').  v.  t.  ;  con-temned'  (-tSmd' ;  formerly 
-tSm'nSd)  ;  con-temn'ing  (-tSm'Tng  ;  -nTng).  [L.  contem- 
nere,  -tern plum  ;  con-  -j-  temnere  to  slight,  despise  :  cf.  OF. 
contemner.']  To  view  or  treat  with  contempt,  as  n  ean 
and  despicable  ;  to  reject  with  disdain  ;  to  despise  ;  scorn. 

One  who  contemned  divine  and  human  laws.  Drj/dtn. 
Syn.  —  See  despise. 

con-tem'per  (k<5n-t£m'per),  v.  t.  [L.  contemperare ,  -tempe- 
ratum  ;  con-  -j-  temperat  e  to  temper  :  cf.  OF.  contemperer.] 
To  modify  or  temper  ;  variously  :  to  modify  with  respect  to 
one  another;  to  suit  to  one  another,  to  blend;  to  modify  by 
admixture  or  adaptation ;  to  qualify  or  soften  ;  to  adjust 
or  adapt.  Obs.  or  R. 

The  antidotes  .  .  .  have  allayed  its  bitterness  and  contempered 
its  malignancy.  Johnson. 

con  tem  per  a'tion  (-a'sh/m),  n.  [L.  contemperalio.]  Act 
of  contempering,  or  state  of  being  contempered  ;  also,  that 
which  contenders  or  is  contempered  ;  compromise.  Obs. 
oon'tem-plate  (kbn'tSm-plat :  kdn-t£m'plat ;  277  :  see  -ate), 
v.  t.  ;  -platted  (-plated  ;  -plat-Sd) ;  -plating  (-Tug).  [L. 

conlemphtins ,  p.  p.  of  contemplari  to  contemplate  ;  con-  -f- 
templum  a  space  for  observation  marked  out  by  the  augur. 
See  temple.]  1.  To  view  or  consider  with  continued  at¬ 
tention  ;  to  regard  thoughtfully  ;  to  meditate  on  ;  to  study. 

To  love,  at  least  contemplate  and  admire, 

What  I  see  excellent.  Milton. 

2.  Hence,  to  look  upon  (mentally);  to  view  in  a  certain 
light  or  respect  ;  to  regard. 

3.  To  have  in  view'  as  contingent  or  probable  or  as  an  end 
or  intention  ;  to  look  forward  to  ;  to  purpose  or  intend. 

If  a  treaty  contains  any  stipulations  which  contemplate  a  state 
of  future  war.  Kent. 

Syn.  — View,  behold,  study,  ponder,  muse,  meditate  on, 
reflect  on,  consider ;  intend,  design,  plan,  propose,  purpose. 
See  scan. 

con'tem  plate,  v.  i.  To  consider  or  think  studiously  ;  to 
ponder  ;  to  reflect ;  muse  ;  meditate. 

So  many  hours  must  I  contemplate.  Shak. 

con  tem-pla'tion  (kSn'tSm-pla'sh/ n),  [F.  contempla- 


conaumption  weed.  The  false 
wintergreen  (Pgrola  rot  undi¬ 
folia).  Local,  U.  S. 
con- sump 'tive-ly,  adv  of  con¬ 
sumptive.  See -ly.  [-ness. I 
con-sump'tive-neBS,  n.  See| 
consumptive’s  weed.  =  yekba 
santa.  Local,  Calif. 
con  sump  tiv'i-ty  ( k  n's  il  m  p- 
tYv'Y-tY),  n.  Consumptive  .di¬ 
athesis.  [tive.  Obs.  I 

con-sump'tu-ouB,  a.  Consump-I 
con'sur  rec'tion,  n.  [L.  consvr- 
rectio ,  fr.  ennsurgere.]  Rising 
in  unison.  Obs. 
con-sute'  (krtn-sQt'),  a.  [L.  con- 
sufus,  p.  p.  ot  consvere  to  sew 
together.]  Zobl.  Having  mark¬ 
ings  like  lines  of  stitching, 
con-swade',  >•.  t.  [Cf.  L.  rnn- 
sutulere.)  To  persuade.  Obs. 
con'sy.  n.  f  oaken/.  A  manner 
of  cutting  into  small  pieces,  sen- 
eoniog,  and  coloring  with  saf¬ 


fron;— used  in  preparing  ca¬ 
pons.  Obs. 

Cont.,  or  cont.  Abbr.  Contn  in- 
in  u  ;  Contents;  Continent: 
Continental  ;  continue  :  con¬ 
tinued  ;  contra  ;  contract, 
con-tab'u-late  (krtn-tftb'fl-lat), 
r.  t.  [L.  contahulatus,  p.  p.  of 
contahvlare.)  Obs.  To  plank 
or  floor  ns  with  hoards.  —  con- 
tab  u-1  a'tion  (-la'sh?7n),  n. 

II  con-tab'u-la/ti-o  (-1  a's  li  Y-5  ; 
-sh5),  n.  [L.]  Rom.  Sc  Eccl. 
Antig.  Plaiting  or  folding,  as  of 
the  toga  or  palla,  orig.  so  as  to 
cross  the  breast  in  a  flat  hand, 
con'tac.  4*  conteck,  n. 

|l  con-ta'ci-on  (kfin-ta'sY-Bn),  n. 

East.  Ch.  =  CONTAKION. 

|l  con-ta'ci-um  (-sht-urn),  n. 
East.  Ch.  =  CONTAKION. 
contacki.  4*  conteck. 
contact  action.  =  catalysis. 
con-tac'tion  (ktfn-tftk'shun),  n. 


Act  of  touching  ;  taction.  Obs. 

contact  metamorphism  See 

META  MORPH  ISM.  [PROCESS.  I 

contact  method.  =  contac  t 
contact  mineral.  A  mineral 
w’hose  origin  is  due  to  contact 
metamorphism. 

contact  printing.  Photographic 
printing  in  which  sensitive  film 
and  negative  are  in  contact. 

||  con  ta-di'na  (kon'tii-de'nn), 
n  .  fern. ;  It.  pi.  -DINK  (-de'na ), 
||  con  ta-di'no  (kfin'ta-de'no), 
n.  muse.;  It.pl.  -dim  (-de'ne),  n. 
[It.]  An  Italian  peasant. 
con-ta'gi-a(kdn-ta'jT-d),  n.,  pi. 
of  CONTAGIl’M. 

con-ta'gioned  (-j/7nd),  a.  Af¬ 
fected  by  contagion, 
con-ta'gion-ist.  n.  A  believer 
in  the  contagiousness  of  certain 
diseases,  as  of  yellow  fever, 
con-ta  gi-os'i-ty  (-jY-^s'T-tY),  v. 
Quality  of  being  contagious.  R. 


I  contagv.  n.  [L.  contagium.] 
Foul  odor.  Obs. 
con-tain 'a-b  e.  o.  See -able. 

|  con-tain'ant,  //.  A  container, 
con-tain'er,  n.  One  that  con¬ 
tains. 

con-tain'ment,  n.  a  See  -ment. 

b  =  CONTENEMKNT.  Obs. 

con'tak  con'takt.  4*  conteck. 
con-t^m'i-na-ble  (kdn-tftm'Y- 
nd-b’l),  a.  Capable  of  being 
contn  minnted. 

con-tam'i-nate,  a.  Contaminat¬ 
ed.  Archaic.  [contaminates.  | 
con-tam'i-na  tor.  u.  One  that| 
con-ta m'i-nous,  a.  [Is .  contamen 
infection.]  Infectious.  Obs. 
con  tan  gen'tial,  o.  =  cotXn- 

•OENTIAI..  [KEROUS.I 

con-tan 'ker  ous.  4*  cantan-| 
contas.  4*  coi  ntess. 
cont.  bon.  mor  Abbr.  Contra 
bonos  mores  (L.,  contrary  to 
good  manners). 


con  teck'er.  n.  One  who  is  con¬ 
tentious  or  quarrelsome.  O' . 
con'teck  head  ,  ».  j 

-head. ]  State  of  discord  or  dis¬ 
pute.  ObS .  {CRAYON.  1 

Con  te' cray  on  (koN  '  See] 
con  tec'tion  (ktfn-tPk  ' 

[L.  contegere ,  - tectum ,  to  cover 
up.l  Covering.  Obs. 
conteinen  4*  contai: 
contek.  conteke.  4*  cc 
contekour.  4*  contecm 
con-tem'er-ate  (krtn-t£n 
r.  t.  [L.  contemerare .]  To  r  ,  i 
lute  1  >r  defile.  OI s.—  con--, 
a'tion  (-a'sh»7n),  ».  Obs. 
con  temned'  ( k<7n-temd'), ;  '■ 

l>.  )>.,  ic  p.  a.  of  CONTEMN.  -  COfl- 
tem'ned-ly  C-tPm'nfd-lY),  a 
con-tem'ner  (k  <5 n-t  5 m'n  ;  ' 
-tcin'cri,  u.  One  who  contemns, 
con  tem'ni-ble  (kdn-tgm'i 
h’l ),  a.  See  -a ble.  —  con-tet, 
ni-bly  (-blY),  adv. 


on  t^mn'ing  (-tf  m'lng;  -nYng), 
M  \.—  con-temn'¬ 
ing  ly  ultr.  Pare. 
con-tem'nor.  ;  .  A  contemner. 

;  con  tc-m'per  a  rnent.  n.  Act  of 
r  state  of  being 
center;  i  perea.  Obs. 

I  con-tem'per  ate.  v.  t.  To  tem- 
r.  Obs. 

on  tero  j?  *  :  are,  «.  Contem- 

late  mixture  ; 

j  temperature.  Obs. 

'  ti -t-  n i '  j » 0/ 

1  .  o  en  able  of  being  con- 

con  tern  pla'men  (kSn'tPm- 
Any  thing 

contemplated.  Rare. 

I  i  on-tenv  plance.  .’ontempla- 

tion.  Obs. 

1  c  on-tem'plant.  a.  [L.  content - 
tive.  R. 

.  con'tem-plat  ing-ly,  adv.  of 

I  contemplating,  p.  pr. 


ale,  senate,  c&re,  &m,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofa;  eve,  gvent,  find,  recent,  maker;  ice,  Ill;  old,  6bey,  orb,  5dd,  s8ft,  connect;  use,  unuc,  U  >  ,  <  ;■  .  •  iU  ; ' 

II  Foreign  Word.  4*  Obsolete  V  ariant  of.  4-  combined  with.  =  equals. 


CONTEMPLA  j.  1ST 
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CONTERMINE 


/ton,  L.  contemplatio.]  1.  Holy  meditation  ;  a  state  of 
mystic  revelation  or  rapt  regard  of  things  divine. 

To  live  in  prayer  and  contemplation.  Shak. 

2.  Act  of  the  mind  in  considering  with  attention  ;  contin¬ 
ued  attention  to  a  particular  subject ;  meditation  ;  mus¬ 
ing;  study. 

Contemplation  is  keeping  the  idea  which  is  brought  into  the 
mind  lor  some  time  actually  in  view.  Locke. 

3  Regard;  consideration;  also,  that  for  which  consider¬ 
ation  is  asked  ;  a  petition,  prayer,  or  request.  Obs. 

4.  Act  of  contemplating,  or  of  viewing  or  looking  stead¬ 
fastly  and  attentively. 

Lost  in  contemplation  of  the  blue  and  white  tiles.  Irving. 

5.  Act  of  looking  forward  to  an  event  as  about  to  happen  ; 
expectation  ;  act  of  intending,  purposing,  or  considering  ; 
hence,  intention,  consideration,  etc. 

In  contemplation  of  returning  at  an  early  date,  he  left.  Reid. 

con  tem'pla  tive  (k<5n-t8m'pld-tTv),  a.  [F.  contemplatij 
L.  content  plalivus.l  1.  Pertaining  to,  or  of  the  nature  of, 
contemplation ;  addicted  to,  or  employed  in,  contempla¬ 
tion  ;  meditative. 

Fixed  and  contemplative  their  looks.  Denham. 
2.  Theoretical ;  theorizing.  Obs. 

contemplative  life,  life  passed  in  meditation,  esp.  religious 
meditation,  and  prayer. 

—  con  tem'pla  tive-ly,  adv.—  con  tem'pla  tive  ness,  n. 
con  tem'pla  tive,  n.  One  w  ho  leads  the  contemplative  life, 
con  tern  po  ra'ne-ous  (kdn-tem'po-ra'ne-ws),  a.  [L.  con- 

tempo  rune  us  ;  con -  +  tempus  time.  See  temporal  ;  cf . 
cotemporary.]  Living,  existing,  or  occurring  at  the  same 
time  ;  contemporary. 

The  great  age  of  Jewish  philosophy  .  .  .  had  been  contempora¬ 
neous  with  the  later  Spanish  schoolof  Arabic  philosophy.  MUman. 
Sy ii .  —  See  contemporary. 

—  con-tem  po  ra'ne  ous  ly,  adv.  —  con  tem  po^ra'ne- 
ous  ness,  n. 

con  tem'po  ra-ry  (-tSm'po -ra-rT),  a.  [coti-  L.temporarius 
of  or  belonging  to  time,  tempus  time.  See  temporal  ;  cf. 
cotemporaneous.]  1.  Living,  occurring,  or  existing  at 
the  same  time  ;  done  in,  or  belonging  to,  the  same  times  ; 
contemporaneous  ;  hence,  historically  present. 

This  king  [Henry  VIII.]  wus  contemporary  with  the  greatest 
monarchs  of  Europe.  Strype. 

2.  Of  the  same  age  ;  coeval. 

A  grove  born  with  himself  lie  sees. 

And  loves  his  old  contemporary  trees.  Cowley. 

Syn.—  Contemporary,  contemporaneous,  coeval,  syn¬ 
chronous,  simultaneous,  coincident  agree  in  the  idea  of 
existing,  living,  or  occurring  at  the  same  time.  In  con¬ 
temporary  and  contemporaneous  (of  which  contemporary 
is  applied  more  frequently  to  persons,  contemporaneous  to 
events)  the  time  regarding  which  agreement  is  implied  is 
indefinite  ;  as,  Shakespeare  was  contemporary  with  Cer¬ 
vantes,  who  died  on  the  same  day  ;  Shakespeare’s  last  year 
was  also  contemporaneous  with  Moliere’s  first ;  the  reign  of 
Louis  XIV.  was  contemporaneous  with  the  Commonwealth 
in  England,  as  also  with  the  Restoration  and  the  revolu¬ 
tion  of  1688 ;  a  history  based  on  contemporary  accounts. 
Coeval  usually  implies  contemporaneousness  for  a  long, 
or  at  a  remote,  period  or  time  ;  as,  “  Every  one  knows  that 
the  Roman  Catholic  religion  is  at  least  coeval  with  most  of 

the  governments  where  it  prevails  ”  (Burke) ;  “Mr.  - , 

in  his  poem,  makes  trees  coeval  with  Chaos  ”  ( Coleridge ). 
Synchronous  implies  an  exact  correspondence  bet  ween  the 
(usually  brief)  periods  of  time  involved  ;  simultaneous 
more  frequently  denotes  agreement  in  the  same  point  or 
instant  of  time  ;  as,  two  pendulums  so  adjusted  that  their 
movements  are  synchronous  ;  the  two  shots  were  simulta¬ 
neous.  Coincident  (see  agree)  applies  to  events  which  are 
regarded  as  falling  or  happening  (sometimes  in  a  notable 
or  singular  manner)  at  the  same  time  ;  as,  the  discovery  of 
America  was  almost  coincident  with  the  capture  of  Gra¬ 
nada  ;  his  sudden  departure  was  suspiciously  coincident 
with  the  stranger’s  arrival.  See  concomitant. 
con  tem'po-ra-ry,  n.  ;  pi.  -ries  (-rTz).  One  who  is  contem¬ 
porary,  or  lives  at  the  same  time,w’ith  another;  as,  Petrarch 
and  Chaucer  were  contemporaries. 

con  tem'po  rlze  (-riz),  v.  t.  <t*  i.  To  make  or  be  contem¬ 
porary  ;  to  conform  to  each  other,  or  agree,  in  time, 
con  tempt'  (k#n-tempt'),  n.  [L.  contemptus ,  fr.  contem- 
nere:  cf.  OF.  contempt.  See  contemn.]  1.  Act  of  con¬ 
temning,  or  despising  ;  the  feeling  with  which  one  regards 
that  which  is  esteemed  mean,  vile,  or  worthless  ;  disdain  ; 
scorn  ;  as,  familiarity  breeds  contempt. 

Criminal  contempt  of  public  feeling.  Macaulay. 

2  State  of  being  despised  ;  disgrace;  shame. 

Contempt  and  beggary  bangs  upon  thy  bncl$.  Shak. 

3  An  object  of  contempt.  Obs. 

4.  An  act  or  expression  denoting  contempt. 

Little  insults  and  contempts.  S/iectator. 

6  Law.  Willful  disobedience  to,  or  open  disrespect  of, 
the  valid  rules,  orders,  or  process,  or  the  dignity  and  au¬ 
thority,  of  a  court  of  justice  or  a  legislative  body,  whether 
by  disorderly,  contemptuous,  or  insolent  language  or  be¬ 
havior,  or  other  disturbing  conduct,  in  presence  of  a  court, 
or  by  mere  failure  to  obey  its  orders  {const/  active  contempt'). 
The  power  of  punishing  for  contempt  is  incident  to  ail 
superior  courts ;  inferior  courts  are  usually  restricted  to 
the  punishment  of  contempts  done  in  the  presence  of  the 
court.  Contempt  is  in  some  jurisdictions  restricted  so  as 
not  to  include  publications  reflecting  injuriously  on  a 
court  of  justice  or  on  its  procedures. 

Syn.  — Derision,  mockery,  contumely,  neglect,  slight, 
con  tempt'i  ble  (k#n-temp'ti-b’l),  a.  [Cf.  F .  contemptible .] 

1.  Worthy  of  contempt;  deserving  of  scorn  or  disdain; 
mean  ;  vile  ;  despicable  ;  also,  unworthy  of  consideration. 

The  arguments  of  tyranny  are  as  contemjitible  as  it»  force  is 
dreadful.  Burke. 

2.  Despised';  scorned;  neglected;  abject.  Locke. 

3  Scornful;  contemptuous.  Obs. 

If  she  should  make  tender  of  her  love,  ’t  is  very  possible  he  ’ll 
scorn  it  ;  for  the  man  .  .  .  hath  a  contemptible  spirit.  .  b/iak. 
Syn.  —  Vile,  low,  mean,  base,  worthless,  sorry,  insignifi- 


con-tem'pla-tist  (k/’m-trm'pld- 
tYst),  n.  A  contemplator.  Rare. 
con-tem  'pla-tiv.  Contempla¬ 
tive.  Ref.  Sp. 

con'tem  pla  tor  ( krtn'trm-plfi'- 
t?r),  //.  [L.]  1.  One  who  con¬ 
templates  or  is  contemplative. 

2.  A  theorist.  Ohs. 
con  tem'pla- ture  ( k fin-tCm ' pi !t- 
tpr).  ii.  Contemplation.  Ohs. 
con-tem'ple  (-p’l),  r.  t.  To  con¬ 
template.  Ohs.  [rary.  Ohs.  I 
con-tem'po  ral,  n.  Contempo-| 
con-tem'po  rane,  a.  Sr  n.  [L.  eon- 
temporaneus.)  Contemporary. 
Ohs. 

con-tempo-ra-ne'i-ty(  krtn-t'm/- 
pO-rd-ne'Y-tY),  n.  State  of  being 


contemporaneous, 
con-tem 'po-ra-ri-ness  (-tSm'po- 
nt-rY-nCs),  n.  See  -N  [-ss- 
con-tem'po-rate,  v.  >  ■  [L.  con- 

temporare :  run-  together  -f 
tempus  time.]  To  synchronize. 
Ohs.  Or/.  K.  D. 

con-tem 'purist.  n.  A  contem¬ 
porary.  Ohs.  Sc  R.  [Ohs.  I 

con-tempt'.  r.  >■  To  contemn. | 
con-tempt'ful.  a.  Contemptu¬ 
ous  ;  contemptible.  Ohs. 
c  on-temp  t  i-bil'i-ty  (k  C>  n- 
tfmp'tY-bYr  Y-tY).  u.  Quality  of 
being  contemptible.  [Ref. .  >7M 
con-tempt'i  bl.  Contemptible.  I 
con  tempt'i-ble,  n.  One  that  is 
contemptible.  Ohs.  Orf.E.D. 


cant,  inferior,  beggarly,  groveling.  —  Contemptible,  des¬ 
picable,  PITIFUL,  PALTRY,  SORDID,  CHEAP,  ABJECT.  CON¬ 
TEMPTIBLE  applies  to  that  which  is  worthy  only  of  con¬ 
tempt;  despicable  is  a  stronger  term,  and  frequently 
implies  keen  and  scornful,  sometimes  indignant,  disap¬ 
probation  ;  as,  “There  is  no  vice  or  folly  .  .  .  which,  by 
ill  management,  makes  so  contemptible  a  figure  [as  van¬ 
ity]  ”  ( Swift);  “  I  know  none  so  despicable  as  those  who 
despise  others  ”  ( Fielding );  “In  proportion  as  he  became 
contemptible  to  others,  he  became  despicable  to  himself” 
(Goldsmith).  Pitiful  (see  piteous)  suggests  such  little¬ 
ness  or  insignificance  as  stirs  contemptuous  pity ;  as, 
“The  whole  lot  to  be  divided  is  such  a  beggarly  matter. 

.  .  .  Take  that  pitiful  additional  fraction  of  a  share  .  .  . 
which  thou  so  wantest”  (Carlyle).  Paltry  (see  etym.) 
suggests  pettiness  or  worthlessness,  as  of  trumpery  or 
baubles ;  as,  “  a  quarrel  .  .  .  about  a  hoop  of  gold,  a 
paltry  ring  ”  (Shak.) ;  “We  love  the  mau,  the  paltry  pag¬ 
eant  you  ’’  (Cow per) ;  “  The  part  I  have  acted  has  been  in 
open  day  ;  and  to  hold  out  to  a  conduct  which  stands  in 
that  clear  and  steady  light .  .  .  the  paltry  winking  tapers  of 
excuses  and  promises  —  I  never  will  do  it  ”  (Burke).  Sordid 
(cf.  base)  implies  degrading  attachment  to  low,  mean,  or 
inferior  things;  as,  “In  psalm  and  antiphon,  inexhausti¬ 
bly  fresh,  the  soul  seemed  to  be  taking  refuge  from  the 
sordid  languor  and  mean  business  of  men’s  lives”  (W. 
Paler).  Cheap,  as  here  compared,  implies  contempt  bred 
by  familiarity ;  as,  “  Had  I  so  lavish  of  my  presence  been, 
so  common  hackney’d  in  the  eyes  of  men,  so  stale  and 
cheap  to  vulgar  company”  (Shak.);  “Be  admonished 
.  .  .  not  to  strike  leagues  of  friendship  with  cheap  per¬ 
sons”  (Emerson).  Abject  implies  a  mean-spirited  or 
groveling  attitude ;  as,  “  It  is  abject ,  and  creeps  ”  ( Jonson); 
“  Althou&h  I  wished  to  be  thought  meek,  I  would  not  be 
abject;  although  humble,  not  mean”  ( Richardson) ;  “His 
w  ife  may  do  what  she  pleases  .  .  .  he  has  no  weapon  left 
but  tears  and  the  most  abject  submission”  ( Stevenson ). 
See  despise,  contemptuous,  petty,  parsimonious. 

—  con-tempt'i-ble  ness,  n. —con  tempt'i  bly,  adv. 
Con-temp'tU-OUS  (ktfn-temp'tm-fts),  a.  1.  Manifesting  or 

expressing  contempt  or  disdain. 

Savage  invective  aiul  contemptuous  sarcasm.  Macaiday. 
2.  Contemptible  or  exciting  contempt;  despicable.  Obs. 

—  con  temp'tu  ous  ly,  a</r.— con  temp'tu  ous  ness.  n. 
Syn.  —  Haughty,  arrogant,  insolent,  supercilious,  con¬ 
tumelious.  —  Contemptuous,  scornful,  disdainful.  Con¬ 
temptuous  expresses  one’s  attitude  towards  what  is 
deemed  mean,  vile,  or  worthless  ;  as,  “  Johnson  replied  to 
Macpherson’s  letter  by  one  of  contemptuous  brevity  and 
pith”  (Leigh  Hunt);  ‘rA  contemptuous  disdain  of  all  na¬ 
tures  less  coarse  than  his  own  (Lord  Cockburu).  Con- 
tem  jduous  is  not  to  be  confused  with  contemptible  (see  con¬ 
temptible),  which  is  properly  applied  to  the  object  of 
contempt;  as, contemptible  conduct,  a  contemptible  fellow. 
Scornful  implies  proud,  often  mocking,  sometimes  scath¬ 
ing,  contempt ;  as,  “  Withal  it  is  a  silent  pain  too,  a  silent 
scornful  one  ;  the  lip  is  curled  in  a  kind  of  godlike  disdain 
of  the  thing  that  is  eating  out  his  heart  ”  (Carlyle) ;  “  You 
nimble  lightnings,  dart  your  blinding  flames  into  her.scor/1- 
ful  eyes”  (Shak.).  Disdainful  implies  haughty,  some¬ 
times  even  insolent,  disregard  or  contempt ;  as,  “Nor  Gran¬ 
deur  hear,  with  a  disdainful  smile  the  short  and  simple 
annals  of  the  poor”  (Gray)  ;  “Curled  disdainful  musta- 
chio  ” (Carlyle);  “Is  the  calm  thine  of  stoic  souls,  who  w'eigh 
life  well,  and  find  it  wanting,  nor  deplore  ;  but  in  disdain¬ 
ful  silence  turn  away,  stand  mute,  self-centered,  stern, 
and  dream  no  more  ?  ”  ( At.  Arnold).  See  despise,  arrogant. 

con  tend'  (kfln-tend'),  v.  i. ;  con-tend'ed;  con-ten d'ing. 
[OF.  contendre ,  L.  contendere ,  -tentum  ;  con-  -j-  tendere  to 
stretch.  See  tend.]  1.  To  strive  in  opposition  or  rivalry  ; 
to  compete  ;  vie  ;  contest ;  fight. 

The  Lord  said  unto  me,  Distress  not  the  Moabites,  neither  con¬ 
tend  with  them  in  battle.  Deut.  ii.  9. 

In  ambitious  strength  I  did 
Contend  against  thy  valor.  Shak. 

2.  To  struggle  or  exert  one’s  self  ;  to  strive.  Now  Hare. 

l  ou  sit  above,  and  see  vain  men  below 

Contend  for  what  you  only  can  bestow.  Dryden. 

3.  To  strive  in  debate  ;  to  engage  in  discussion  ;  to  argue. 

The  question  which  our  author  would  contend  for.  Locke. 

Syn.  —  Contend,  cope.  To  contend  is  to  strive;  it  implies 
opposition,  but  not  necessarily  animosity  ;  as,  “  Although 
Mrs.  Smith  and  Stephen  w’ere  always  con  tending,  they  were 
never  at  enmity  ”  ( T.  Hardy).  To  cope  (with)  is  to  contend 
successfully  or  on  equal  terms  ;  as,  “  Once  he  had  the  sub¬ 
ject  chosen,  he  could  cope  with  nature  single-handed,  and 
make  every  stroke  a  triumph  ”  (Stevenson).  See  contest. 
con  tend',  r.  t.  1.  To  maintain  or  assert ;  to  argue. 

2.  To  struggle  for  ;  contest.  Rare. 

Carthage  shall  contend  the  world  with  Rome.  Dryden. 
con'tent  (kSn'tSut  ;  k<5n-t£nt' ;  277),  n.  ;  usually  in  the  pi., 
contents.  [L.  contentum ,  p.  p.  neut.  of  continere  to  con¬ 
tain.  See  contain.]  1.  That  which  is  contained ;  the 
thing  or  things  held  by  a  receptacle  or  included  within 
specified  limits;  as,  the  contents  of  a  cask  or  bale  or  of  a 
room  ;  the  topics  or  matter  treated  in  a  document  or  the 
like  ;  as,  the  contents  of  a  book. 

2.  Specif.:  a  That  which  constitutes  a  part  or  element,  or 
a  series  of  parts  or  elements,  considered  abstractly  and 
without  reference  to  precise  determination  ;  as,  a  content 
of  consciousness. 

A  brief  survey  of  the  problems  of  sociology  in  the  order  of  their 
systematic  arrangement  will  be  a  sufficient  proof  that  the  contend 
of  sociology  is  inexhaustible  and  real.  F.  H.  Giddings. 

b  A  significant  part ;  real  meaning;  esp.,  the  reality  or  im¬ 
plied  reality  which  is  referred  to  by  a  subject  of  discourse. 

Scientific  analysis  as  such,  however,  does  not  deal  with  in¬ 
stances,  but  only  with  contents.  When  we  speak  of  a  scientific 
treatment  of  instances,  we  mean  a  precise  determination  and  skill¬ 
ful  resolution  of  their  content.  B.  Bosanr/uct. 

3.  Power  of  containing ;  capacity;  hence,  extent ;  size. 

Strong  ships,  of  great  content.  Bacon. 

4  Geom.  Area  or  quantity  of  space  or  matter  contained 
within  certain  limits ;  as,  linear,  or  superficial,  or  solid 
contents. 

The  geometrical  content ,  figure,  and  situation  of  all  the  lands  of 
a  kingdom.  Graunt. 


5.  The  amount  (of  the  specified  material)  contained;  as, 
the  sulphur  content  of  a  sample  of  coal ;  —  sing.  only. 

6.  Customs.  A  paper  declaring  a  ship’s  destination,  cargo, 
etc.,  delivered  to  the  searcher  before  clearing  outwards. 

con- tent'  (ktfn-tent'),  a.  [F.  content ,  fr.  L.  contentus ,  p.  p. 
of  continere  to  hold  together,  restrain.  See  contain.] 

1.  Contained  within  limits;  hence,  having  the  desires 
limited  by  that  which  one  has  ;  not  disposed  to  repine  or 
grumble;  satisfied;  contented. 

Having  food  and  raiment,  let  us  be  therewith  content. 

1  Tim.  vi.  8 

2.  Willing;  assenting;,  agreeing.  Content  is  used  in  the 
British  House  of  Lords  for  Aye. 

con  tent',  n.  1.  State  of  being  content ;  satisfaction  ;  esp., 
habitual  satisfaction  or  mental  ease  and  quietude  ;  free¬ 
dom  from  dissatisfaction,  anxiety,  or  agitation;  content¬ 
ment  ;  — formerly  also  in  pi. 

Such  is  the  fullness  of  my  heart’s  content.  Shak. 

2.  Acquiescence  without  examination.  Obs. 

The  style  is  excellent; 

The  sense  they  humbly* take  upon  content.  Pope. 

3.  That  which  contents  or  satisfies ;  that  which  if  attaiued 
would  make  one  happy. 

So  will  I  in  England  work  your  grace’s  full  content.  Shak. 

4.  British  House  of  Lords.  An  expression  of  assent  to  a 
bill  or  motion  ;  an  affirmative  vote ;  also,  a  member  who 
votes  “  Content.” 

Supposing  the  number  of  “ Contents "  and  “Not  contents” 
strictly  equal  in  number  and  consequence.  Burke. 

con  tent',  v.  t.  ;  con-tent'ed  ;  con-tent'ing.  [F.  contenter , 
LL.  contentare ,  fr.  L.  contentus ,  p.  p.  See  content,  a.] 

1.  To  make  content ;  to  satisfy  the  desires  of  ;  to  make  easy 
in  any  situation  ;  to  appease  or  quiet ;  to  gratify  ;  please. 

Do  not  content  vourselves  with  obscure  and  confused  ideas, 
where  clearer  are  to  be  attained.  /.  Hafts. 

2.  To  satisfy  the  expectations  or  claims  of  ;  to  pay  ;  requite. 

Come  the  next  Sabbath,  and  1  will  content  you.  Shak. 
Syn.  —  Suffice, appease,  gratify  ;  sate,  satiate,” cloy, gorge, 
surfeit,  glut.  —  Content,  satisfy.  To  content  is  to  bring 
to  the  point  where  one  is  not  disquieted  or  disturbed  by  a 
desire  for  what  one  does  not  have,  even  though  every  wish 
is  not  fully  gratified  ;  to  satisfy  is  to  appease  fully  one’s 
desires  ;  between  to  be  content  (or  contented)  and  to  be  satis¬ 
fied,  there  is  a  corresponding  distinction  ;  as,  “  When  I 
was  at  home,  I  was  in  a  better  place  ;  but  travelers  must 
be  content  ”  ( Shak.) ;  “  Sense  of  pleasure  we  may  well  spare 
out  of  life  perhaps,  and  not  repine,  but  live  content —  which 
is  the  calmest  life  ”  (A/i/ton) ;  “  Fat,  contented  ignorance  ” 
(Sterne);  “  There  are  three  things  that  are  never  satisfied, 
yea,  four  things  say  not,  It  is  enough  ”  (Prov.  xxx.  15) ;  “  I 
am  satisfied  and  need  no  more  than  what  I  know  ”  (Shak.) ; 
self  -satisfied  pedantry.  See  satiate,  full;  cf.  dissatis¬ 
faction. 

I  am  a  being  perfectly  contented  when  others  are  pleased.  Sterne 
“I  please  every  one  else,”  says  Tully,  “  but  never  satisfy  my¬ 
self.”  Johnson. 

con-tent'ed  (ktfn-ten'ted  ;  -tTd  ;  151), p.a.  Content;  easy 
in  mind  ;  satisfied  ;  quiet ;  willing.  —  con-tent'ed-ly,  adv. 

—  con-tent'ed  ness,  n. 

con-ten'tion  (-shwn),  n.  [F.  contention,  L.  contentio.  See 
contend.]  1.  Act  or  instance  of  contending;  a  violent 
effort  or  struggle  to  obtain,  or  to  resist,  something ;  con¬ 
test  ;  strife ;  specif.,  strife  in  words  ;  altercation  or  con¬ 
troversy. 

I  would  my  arms  could  match  thee  in  contention.  Shak. 

2.  Vehemence  of  endeavor  ;  eagerness;  ardor;  zeal. 

An  end  .  .  .  worthy  our  utmost  contention  to  obtain.  Rogers. 

3.  A  point  maintained  in  an  argument,  or  a  line  of  argu¬ 
ment  taken  in  its  support ;  the  subject  matter  of  discus¬ 
sion  or  strife ;  a  position  taken  or  contended  for. 

This  was  my  original  contention,  and  I  still  maintain  that  you 
should  abide  by  your  former  decision.  Jowett. 

Syn.  —  Struggle,  contest,  conflict,  combat,  quarrel,  feud  ; 
controversy,  dissension,  litigation,  variance,  disagree¬ 
ment,  debate  ;  competition,  rivalry,  emulation.  —  Conten¬ 
tion,  strife,  agreeing  in  the  idea  of  a  struggle  between 
two  or  more  parties,  are  frequently  used  with  little  or  no 
distinction;  as,  “The  beginning  of  stnfe  is  as  when  one 
letteth  out  water;  therefore  leave  off  contention ,  before  it 
be  meddled  with  ”  (Prov.  xvii.  14).  Both  words  are  oc¬ 
casionally  used  in  a  good  or  a  neutral  sense]  as,  “The 
lights  and  shades,  whose  well-accorded  strife  gives  all  the 
strength  and  color  of  our  life  ”  (Pope) ;  “  A  reverence  .  .  . 
not  so  great  as  to  prevent  us  from  engaging  with  them  in 
something  like  a  generous  contention  ”  (Sir  J.  Reynolds). 
More  commonly,  strife  is  the  stronger  word,  implying 
violent  or  angry  discord  ;  contention  suggests  rather  al¬ 
tercation  in  words,  or  a  factious  or  quarrelsome  temper ; 
as,  “Yet  live  in  hatred,  enmity,  and  strife  among  them¬ 
selves”  (Milton);  “domestic  fury  and  fierce  civil  strife'1 
(Shak.) ;  “  A  fool’s  lips  enter  into  contention  ”  (Prov.  xviii. 
6) ;  “  The  one  preach  Christ  of  contention,  not  sincerely, 
supposing  to  add  affliction  to  my  bonds  ”  (Phil.  i.  16).  See 

DISPUTE,  CONTEST. 

I  strove  with  none,  for  none  was  worth  my  strife.  Landor. 
I  .  .  .  had  lost  my  gnyetv  and  happiness  during  the  strife  and 
fever  of  contention  with  tny  guardian.  De  Quin  cep. 

con  ten'tious  (-slms),  a.  [L.  contentions :  cf.  F.  conten- 
tieux.~\  1.  Given  to  contention  ;  quarrelsome. 

Despotic  and  contentious  temper.  Macaulay. 
2  Relating  to,  involving,  or  characterized  by,  contention. 

More  cheerful,  though  not  less  contentions,  regions.  Brougham. 
3.  Law.  Pertaining  to,  or  involving  the  litigation  of  differ¬ 
ences  between,  contending  parties  ;  as,  contentious  juris¬ 
diction,  jurisdiction  over  matters  in  controversy  between 
parties,  in  contradistinction  to  voluntary  jurisdiction. 

Syn.  —  Quarrelsome,  pugnacious,  dissentious,  wrangling, 
litigious,  perverse,  peevish.  See  belligerent. 

—  con- ten'tious  ly,  «'/*’. —  con-ten'tious  ness,  n. 
con-tent'ment  (k#n-tSnt'ment),  n.  [F.  contentement.  See 

content,  v.  /.]  1.  Actor  process  of  contenting,  or  state  of 

being  contented  ;  as,  contentment  of  avarice  is  impossible. 

Contentment  without  external  honor  is  humility.  Grew. 
2.  Gratification;  pleasure;  satisfaction.  Obs. 


con  temp' tion.  IL.  contemji- 

tio. J  Contempt.  Obs. 
con'te-nanee  ^countenance. 
con-tend'ent,  a.  [h.  contenders, 
p.  pr.]  Contending.  Obs.  O.vf. 
E.  D.  —  n.  A  contender.  Ohs. 
con-tend'er.  n.  A  contestant, 
con-tend'iqg-ly,  adv.  of  con - 
tending ,  p.  pr.  [TENDER.! 

con  tend'ress.  n.,  fern,  of  CON-1 
con  ten'e-ment.  n.  [OF.  See 
contain.]  Law.  A  word  used 
only  ns  a  rendering  or  equiva¬ 
lent  of  contenementum  in  Magna 
Chartn.  The  meaning  is  perhaps 
“  Holding,  freehold  ”  (Godefroy 
has  two  instances  of  F.  contene- 
tnent  in  this  6ense) ;  hut  some 


take  it  in  the  sense.  “Property 
(of  any  kind)  necessary  t<»  the 
freeman  for  the  maintenance 
of  his  position.”  Oxf.  E.  D. 
contenen.  +  oontain. 
con  tent',  n.  [OF.]  Contention; 
strife.  Obs.  [Ohs.  I 

con  tent',  i.  To  be  content.! 
con-tent'a-b’e.  a.  See  -able. 
con  ten-ta'cion.  i*  contenta- 
TION. 

conten-ta'tlon  (kf'm'trn-ta- 
slo/n).  h.  [LL.  contentatio.) 
Act  of  contenting  ;  state  of  being 
contented  ;  that  which  mnkes 
•  one  content  ;  content ;  satisfac¬ 
tion.  Ohs.  or  Archaic. 
con  tent  'ful.  a.  Sce-FUL.  Ohs. — 


con-tent'ful-ly,  adv.  Obs.  —  con¬ 

tent' fulness.  n.  Ohs. 
c on -ten' tion- al.  a.  Of  the  na¬ 
ture  of  contention.  [Obs. I 

con-ten 'tion-er.//.  A  contender.! 
con  ten 'tive.  a.  Tending  to 
make  content.  Ohs.  or  R. 
con  tent'less.  a.  See  -less. 
con-tent'ly.  adv.  Contentedlv. 
Ohs.  [tent,  n.,  1.1 

contents,  n.  pi.  See  1st  con-| 
con-tent'some.  a.  See -some. 
con'te-nu,  n.  IF.]  Content  ;  con¬ 
tents.  Ohs.  [of  CONTENEM  ENT.  I 
contenument.  Obs.erron.  form! 
conter-.  For  various  words  in 
confer-,  see  forms  in  counter-, 
CONTRA-,  CONTRE-. 


con  ter-i'tion.  +  contrition. 

con-ter'mi-na  ble  ( k<5n-tQr'mY- 
na-b’h,  a.  Conterminous,  or 
capable  of  being  so.  Rare. 
con-ter'mi-nal  (-ntfl),  a.  [LL. 
conterminalis.]  Conterminous, 
con-ter'mi-nant  (-ndht),  a.  Con¬ 
terminous. 

con-ter'mi-nate.  a.  [L.  confer- 
rninare  to  border  upon.]  Con¬ 
terminous.  Ohs.  or  R. 
con-ter'mi  nate,  v.  i.  To  be 
conterminous.  Ohs. — con-ter/- 
mi-na'tion.  n.  Ohs. 
con  ter'mine,  v.  1.  t.  [F.  con- 
terminer,  fr.  L.  conterminare.] 
To  make  or  be  conterminous. 
Obs.  Oaf.  E.  D. 


fobrt  foot  •  out  Oil  •  ol.air  ero  sine:  i»k  ;  then,  thin  ;  nature,  verdure  (250) ;  K  =  ch  in  G.  icli,  ach  (144)  i  boN  ;  yet ;  zh  =  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Guide. 
100a,  loot ,  out,  oil .  cnair  ,  go  ,  ^  ciplonBtlong  of  Abbrevlotlons,  sle„8,  etc.,  immediately  preeede  the  Vocabulary. 
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3.  One  that  affords  content  or  pleasure.  Obs.  or  R. 

4.  Law.  Erroneous  for  contenement. 
con-ter'mi-nous  (k5n-tfir'mT-ims),  a.  [L.  conter minus. 

Cf.  coterminous.]  Having  the  same  bounds,  or  limits. 

This  conformed  so  many  of  them  a*  were  conterminous  to  the 
colonies  and  garrisons,  to  the  Roman  laws.  Sir  M.  Hale. 

Syn.—  See  adjacent. 

con  test'  (k3n-test'),  v.  t.  ;  con-test'ed  ;  con-test'ino. 
[F.  cont ester,  fr.  L.  contestari  to  call  to  witness,  contestari 
litem  to  introduce  a  lawsuit  by  calling  witnesses,  to  bring 
an  action ;  con-  -f-  testari  to  be  a  witness,  testis  witness. 
See  testify.]  1.  To  witness  or  attest ;  to  call  to  witness  ; 
to  adjure.  Obs. 

2.  To  make  a  subject  of  dispute,  contention,  or  emulation  ; 
to  contend  for ;  to  call  in  question  ;  to  controvert ;  op¬ 
pose  ;  dispute. 

The  people  .  .  .  contested  not  what  was  done.  Locke. 
Few  philosophical  aphorisms  have  been  more  frequently  re- 
eated,  few  more  contested  than  this.  J-  L).  Morell. 

.  To  strive  earnestly  to  gain,  hold,  or  maintain  ;  as,  the 
troops  contested  every  inch  of  ground. 

4.  Law.  To  make  a  subject  of  litigation  ;  to  dispute  or  re¬ 
sist  by  course  of  law  ;  to  defend,  as  a  suit ;  to  controvert. 
Syn, —Dispute,  controvert,  debate,  litigate,  oppose,  ar¬ 
gue,  contend.  . 

to  contest  an  election.  Pol  it.  a  To  strive  to  be  elected.  D 
To  dispute  the  declared  result  of  an  election, 
con  tost',  v.  i.  1.  To  engage  in  contention,  or  emulation  ; 
to  contend  ;  strive;  vie;  emulate, — followed  by  with. 

The  difficulty  of  an  argument  adds  to  the  pleasure  of  contesting 
with  it,  when  there  are  hopes  of  victory.  Bp.  Burnet. 

Of  man,  who  dares  in  pomp  with  Jove  contest  ;  Pope. 
2.  To  bear  witness  ;  also,  to  protest.  Obs. 
con'test  (kbn'tgst),  n.  Earnest  struggle  for  superiority, 
victory,  defense,  etc.  ;  competition  ;  emulation  ;  strife  or 
argument  ;  also,  an  encounter  of  such  nature,  as  in  arms. 
What  mighty  contests  rise  from  trivial  things.  Pope. 
Leave  all  noisy  contests ,  all  immodest  clamors  and  brawling 
language.  #  /•  Watts. 

Syn.  —  Struggle,  encounter,  battle,  dispute,  altercation, 
contention,  strife.  —  Contest,  conflict, combat,  fight,  af¬ 
fray,  fray.  Contest  is  the  broadest  term,  and  originally 
referred  merely  to  strife  in  argument  (see  etym.  under  r.  /.  ); 
it  is  now  applicable  to  any  struggle,  whether  friendly  or 
hostile,  for  a  common  object,  ana  often  implies  consider¬ 
able  duration  ;  as,  “  All  the  contest  is  now  ’twixt  God  and 
Dagon.  Dagon  hath  presumed  ...  to  enter  lists  with 
God”  ( Milton )  ;  “What  mighty  contests  rise  from  trivial 
things  ”  {Pope).  Conflict  (see  etym.)  implies  a  closer  en¬ 
gagement,  in  which  sense  it  is  applied  to  actual  fighting; 
as,  “Arms  on  armor  clashing  brayed,  .  .  .  dire  was  the 
noise  of  conflict  ”  {Milton).  Fig.,  conflict  frequently  de¬ 
notes  a  struggle  (often  spiritual  or  mental)  between  op¬ 
posing  principles  or  forces ;  as,  “  There  is  fin  a  Shake¬ 
spearean  tragedy]  an  outward  conflict  of  persons  and 
groups,  there  is  also  a  conflict  of  forces  in  the  nero’s  soul 
{A.  C.  Bradley).  Combat  is  less  commonly  used  in  a  fig. 
sense  (as,  a  combat  against  despair) ;  it  implies  esp.  an 
armed  encounter  between  two  (whether  individuals,  or 
parties  regarded  as  units),  frequently  for  the  determina¬ 
tion  of  a  dispute  ;  as,  “  Let  these  have  a  day  appointed 
them  for  single  combat  in  convenient  place  ”  ( Shak .) ;  “  I 
.  .  .  said  helied  .  .  .  and  defied  him  to  the  death,  if  he  .  .  . 
had  the  inclination  to  be  genteel  in  the  way  of  combat  ” 
(Byron).  Fight  usually  implies  a  hand-to-hand  conflict ; 
it  ranges  in  dignity  from  a  spiritual  struggle  (as,  “  Fight 
the  good  fight  of  faith,”  1  Tim.  vi.  12)  to  actual  fisticuffs; 
as,  a  prize  fight.  Affray  (see  etym.  under  v.  t.)  and  fray 
(which  occasionally  has  more  dignified  connotation)  com¬ 
monly  refer  to  a  tumultuous  disturbance  or  brawl ;  as, 
“Where  are  the  vile  beginners  of  this  fray f  O  noble 
rince,  I  can  discover  all  the  unlucky  manage  of  this  fatal 
rawl  ”  ( Shak.).  For  the  legal  sense  of  affray ,  see  def .  See 
contention,  contend,  battle,  encounter,  dispute. 
con-test'ant  (ktfn-tSs'tant),  n.  [Cf.  F.  contestant.']  One 
who  contests  or  participates  in  a  contest ;  specif.,  one  who 
contests  an  award  or  decision,  past  or  proposed  ;  as,  a  con¬ 
testant  of  the  returns  of  an  election ;  the  contestants  in 
proceedings  to  probate  a  will. 

con'tes-ta'tion  (kbn'tSs-ta'shihi),  n.  [L.  contestatio  testi¬ 
mony  :  cf.  F.  contestation  a  contesting.]  1.  Act  or  process 
of  contesting ;  contention. 

After  years  spent  in  domestic,  unsociable  contestations ,  she 
found  means  to  withdraw.  Clarendon. 

2.  Proof  by  witnesses  ;  attestation;  testimony.  Obs. 

A  solemn  contestation  ratified  on  the  part  of  God.  Barrow. 

3.  Eccl.  The  preface  or  prayer  immediately  preceding  the 
canon  of  the  Mass  ;  —  so  called  in  the  old  Gallican  liturgy, 
because  regarded  as  a  testimony. 

con'test  (kbn'tgkst),  n.  [L.  contextus ,  fr.  contexere  to 
weave,  join  together  ;  con-  texere  to  weave.  See  text.] 

1.  The  weaving  together  of  words  in  language ;  also,  the 
discourse  or  writing  so  produced.  Obs. 

2.  The  part  or  parts  of  a  discourse  preceding  or  following 
a  44  text  ”  or  passage  or  a  word,  or  so  intimately  associated 
with  it  as  to  throw  light  upon  its  meaning;  —  usually  in 
sing. 

According  to  all  the  light  that  the  contexts  afford.  Sharp. 

3.  Contexture.  Obs. 

4.  Bot.  In  mycology,  one  or  more  fibrous  layers  developed 
between  the  hymenium  and  the  true  mycelial  tissue  in  cer¬ 
tain  basidiomycetous  fungi. 

COn-test'  (kdn-tgkst'),  v.  t.  To  knit  or  weave  together  ;  to 
unite  closely.  Obs.  Feltham. 

The  whole  world’s  frame,  which  iscontexted  only  by  commerce 
and  contracts.  R.  Junius. 

COn-test',  a.  [L.  contextus,  p.  p.  See  context,  n.]  Knit 
or  woven  together  ;  close  ;  firm.  Obs. 
con  tes'tu-al  (k<5n-t6ks'tu-<H),  a.  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  con¬ 
forming  to,  the  context.  —  con-tes'tu-al-ly.  adv. 
con-tes'ture  (-tur),  n.  [Cf.  F.  contexture.]  1.  Act  of  link¬ 
ing  or  weaving  into  a  connected  structure.  Rare. 

2.  The  arrangement  and  union  of  the  constituent  parts  of 
a  thing ;  a  weaving  together  of  parts ;  structural  charac¬ 
ter  of  a  tiling;  system  ;  constitution  ;  texture. 

That  wonderful  contexture  of  all  created  beings  Dry  den. 


3.  A  body  or  structure  made  by  the  interweaving  or  fabri¬ 
cation  of  parts  ;  a  fabric. 

He  made  a  contexture  called  Love,  whence  the  first  production 
of  all  things  proceeded.  T.  Gale. 

4.  Context  in  discourse  or  writing.  Obs.  or  R. 

con  tig  na'tion  (kSn'tlg-na'shMii),  n.  [L.  conlignatio ,  fr. 
contignare  to  join  with  beams  ;  con-  -f-  tignum  beam.]  A 
framing  together  of  timbers  ;  a  joining,  as  of  beams  and 
boards ;  also,  a  framework ;  formerly,  a  stage  or  floor. 
Archaic. 

Con  ti  gu'i-ty  (-ti-gu'T-tl),  n.  [Cf.  F.  contiguite ,  LL.  con- 
tiguitas.]  1.  State  of  being  contiguous  ;  intimate  associ¬ 
ation  or  relation  ;  nearness  ;  proximity. 

The  convicinity  and  contiguity  of  the  two  parishes.  T.  Warton. 

2.  A  continuous  mass  or  series;  a  stretch. 

O  for  a  lodge  in  some  vast  wilderness, 

Some  boundless  contiguity  of  shade.  Couper. 

3  Psychol.  See  association  of  ideas. 
con  tlg'U  OHS  (kon-tig'u-fts),  a.  [L.  conliguus ;  akin  to 
contingere  to  touch  on  all  sides.  See  contingent.]  1.  In 
actual  contact ;  touching ;  also,  near,  though  not  in  con¬ 
tact  ;  neighboring ;  adjoining. 

The  two  halves  of  the  pnper  did  not  appear  fully  divided  .  .  . 
but  seemed  contiguous  at  one  of  their  angles.  Sir  I.  Newton. 

2.  Involving  contiguity  ;  as,  contiguous  association. 

3.  Geom.  Adjacent;  —  said  of  angles.  See  under  adjacent. 
Syn.— Adjoining,  conterminous,  abutting.  See  adjacent. 
—  con-tlg'u  ous-ly,  adv.  —  con  tig'u  ous  nese,  n. 

con'ti  none©  (kbu'tT-nens),  con'ti  nen-cy  (-nen-si),  n.  [F. 
continence,  L.  continentia.  See  continent  ;  cf.  counte¬ 
nance.]  1.  Self-restraint ;  self-command. 

He  knew  what  to  say  ;  he  knew  also  when  to  leave  off,  —  a 
continence  which  is  practiced  by  few  writers.  Dry  den. 

2.  Specif.,  self-restraint  in  refraining  from  sexual  indul¬ 
gence,  esp.  from  unlawful,  or  undue,  indulgence. 

Chastity  is  either  abstinence  or  continence. :  abstinence  is  that 
of  virgins  or  widows  ;  continence ,  that  of  married  persons. 

Jer.  Taylor. 

3.  Obs.  a  Capacity ;  contents,  b  Continuity, 
con'ti-nent  (-nent),  a.  [L.  continens,  -ends,  prop.,  p.  pr. 

of  continere  to  hold  together,  to  repress:  cf.  F.  continent. 
See  contain.]  1.  Exercising  restraint  as  to  the  indul¬ 
gence  of  desires  or  passions ;  temperate;  moderate. 

Have  a  continent  forbearance  till  the  speed  of  his  rage  goes 
slower.  Srutk. 

2.  Exercising  continence  in  regard  to  the  sexual  appe¬ 
tite  ;  esp.,  chaste. 

3.  Connected;  continuous;  as,  a  continent  fever.  Obs. 

4.  Serving  to  restrain  or  limit ;  restrictive.  Obs. 

Afric  and  Europe  bordering  on  your  land, 

And  continent  to  3’our  dominions.  Marlowe. 

5.  Containing,  or  able  to  contain; — often  with  of.  Obs.  or  R. 
COll'ti-nent,  n.  [L.  continens,  prop.,  a  holding  together  : 

cf.  F.  continent.  See  continent,  a.]  1.  One  who  is  con¬ 

tinent  or  vowed  to  continence ;  specif.  :  [cap.]  Eccl.  Hist. 
=  Encratite.  Obs. 

2.  That  which  contains  anything;  a  receptacle;  hence, 
that  which  is  the  seat  or  the  external  representative  of 
something,  or  that  which  represents  the  totality  of  a  com¬ 
plex  being. 

Is  it  the  mere  radiance  of  a  foul  soul  that  thus  transpires 
through,  and  transfigures  its  clay  continent  t  Stevenson. 

3.  Capacity;  content.  Obs. 

4.  A  continuous  extent  or  mass,  esp.  of  land  ;  mainland. 

6.  One  of  the  grand  divisions  of  land  on  the  globe  ;  specif., 
Phys.  Geog.,  a  large  body  of  land  differing  from  an  island 
or  a  peninsula  not  merely  in  its  size,  but  in  its  structure, 
which  is  that  of  a  large  basin  bordered  by  mountain  chains; 
as,  the  continent  of  North  America.  The  continents  are 
now  usually  regarded  as  six  in  number:  North  America, 
South  America,  Europe,  Asia,  Africa,  and  Australia.  But 
other  large  bodies  of  land  are  also  referred  to  as  conti¬ 
nents;  as,  the  Antarctic  continent ;  the  continent  of  Green¬ 
land.  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa  are  often  grouped  together 
as  the  Eastern  continent ,  and' North  and  South  America  as 
the  Western  continent.  Europe  and  Asia  are  often  desig¬ 
nated  together  as  the  Eurasian  continent. 

the  Continent,  the  mainland  of  Europe,  as  distinguished 
from  the  islands,  esp.  the  British  Isles;  also,  Amer.  Hist., 
in  the  Revolutionary  period,  the  group  of  colonies  or 
states,  later  forming  the  United  States, 
con'ti- nen'tal  (-uSn'tol),  a.  [Cf.  F.  continental.]  1.  Of, 
pertaining  to,  or  characteristic  of,  a  continent. 

2.  [cap.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  mainland  of  Europe,  in 
distinction  from  the  adjacent  islands,  especially  England. 

The  labyrinth  of  Continental  alliances.  Hull  am. 

3.  [cap.]  Amer.  Hist.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  confeder¬ 
ated  colonies  collectively,  in  the  time  of  the  Revolutionary 
War;  as,  Continental  money. 

continental  basin,  Phys.  Geog.,  a  region  in  the  interior  of  a 
continent  comprising  one  or  several  closed  basins.  —  c.  cli¬ 
mate,  the  typical  climate  of  a  great  land  mass,  characterized 
by  great  range  of  temperature  and  found  in  such  parts  of 
a  continent  as  are  not  affected  by  nearness  to  the  sea  or 
other  modifying  influence.  — C.  Congress,  the,  an  assembly 
of  deputies  from  the  British  colonies  later  forming  the 
United  States,  appointed  to  deliberate  in  respect  to  their 
common  interests.  They  met  in  Philadelphia  Sept.  5  to 
Oct.  26, 1774;  May  10, 1775,  to  Dec.  12,  1776 ;  and  in  Baltimore 
Dec.  20<  1776.  The  Congress  was  held  from  time  to  time 
until  March  1, 1781.  — c.  divide,  a  divide  separating  streams 
which  flow,  to  opposite  sides  of  a  continent.  —  c.  drive,  A  uto¬ 
mobiles,  a  transmission  arrangement  in  which  the  longi¬ 
tudinal  crank  shaft  drives  the  rear  wheels  through  a  clutch, 
change-speed  gear,  countershaft,  and  two  parallel  side 
chains,  in  order.  —  c.  glacier,  a  broad  ice  sheet  resting  on  a 
plain  or  plateau  and  spreading  outward  from  a  central 
n^vt§,  or  region  of  accumulation.  —  c.  island,  an  island  which 
is  near,  and  geologically  related  to,  a  continent,  as  are  the 
British  Isles ;  —  contrasted  with  oceanic  island.  —  c.  plateau 
or  platform,  Phys.  Geog.,  a  broad  protuberance  of  the  sur¬ 
face  of  the  lithosphere,  coinciding  approximately  with  a 
continent,  but  including  also  the  continental  shelf  ;  —  con¬ 
trasted  with  ocean  basin.  —  C.  pronunciation  (of  Latin  and 
Greek),  a  method  of  pronouncing  Latin  and  Greek  in  which 
the  vowels  have  their  more  familiar  Continental  values,  as 
in  German  and  Italian,  the  consonants  being  pronounced 


mostly  as  in  English.  The  stricter  form  of  this  method  of 
pronouncing  Latin  approaches  the  Roman,  the  modified 
form  the  English,  pronunciation.  The  Continental  method 
of  Greek  pronunciation  is  often  called  Erasmian.  —  conti¬ 
nental  shelf,  Phys.  Geog.,  a  submarine  plain  of  variable 
width,  forming  a  border  to  nearly  every  continent.  The 
water  above  it  is  comparatively  shallow  (usually  less  than 
100  fathoms).  The  rapid  descent  from  it  to  the  ocean  depths 
is  known  as  the  continental  slope.  —  C.  system,  Hist.,  the  sys¬ 
tem  of  commercial  blockade  aiming  to  exclude  England 
from  commerce  with  the  Continent  instituted  by  the  Eerlia 
decree,  which  Napoleon  I.  issued  from  Berlin  Nov.  21, 1SU6, 
declaring  the  British  Isles  to  be  in  a  state  of  blockade,  and 
British  subjects,  property,  and  merchandise  subject  to 
capture,  and  excluding  British  ships  from  all  parts  of  Eu¬ 
rope  under  French  dominion.  The  retaliatory  measures  of 
England  were  followed  by  the  Milan  decree,  issued  by  Na¬ 
poleon  from  Milan  Dec.  17,  1807,  imposing  further  restric¬ 
tions,  and  declaring  every  6hip  going  to  or  from  a  port  of 
England  or  her  colonies  to  be  lawful  prize.  —  C.  tea.  =  Lab¬ 
rador  tea. 

COIl'tl-nen'tal  (kon'tT-ngn'tal),  ».  1.  One  belonging  to  a 

continent  or  the  Continent;  6pecif.  [cap.],  Amer.  Hist.,  a 
soldier  in  the  Continental  army,  ora  pieceof  the  Continental 
currency  ;  also,  pi.,  the  uniform  of  the  Continental  army. 
2.  An  inhabitant  of  a  continent,  specif,  [cap.]  of  the  Conti¬ 
nent  of  Europe. 

con-tin'genc©  (ktfn-tTn'jens),  n.  1.  Contact;  touching; 

as,  angle  of  contingence. 

2.  Contingency.  Rare. 

con-tin'gen  oy  (-jen-sT),  n.  ;  pi.  -eras  (-sTz).  [Cf.  F.  con- 
lingence.]  1.  Quality  or  state  of  being  contingent. 

Aristotle  says  we  are  not  to  build  certain  rules  on  the  contin¬ 
gency  of  human  actions.  South. 

2.  That  which  is  contingent;  a  chance  event;  often,  an 
event  or  condition  looked  forward  to  as  possible  or  proba¬ 
ble,  or  one  dependent  upon  an  uncertain  happening. 

The  remarkable  position  of  the  queen  rendering  her  death  a 
most  important  contingency.  Hallam. 

3.  An  adjunct  or  accessory  ;  an  incidental. 

4.  Contact ;  coutingence.  Obs. 

Syn.  —  Casualty,  accident,  chance. 

contingency  with  a  double  aspect.  Laic,  the  contingency  that 
exists  when  a  second  remainder  is  limited  to  vest  contin¬ 
gently  in  substitution  for  another  contingent  remainder, 
con  tin'gent  (-jent),  a.  [L.  contingent,  -ends,  p.  pr.  of 
contingere  to  touch  on  nil  sides,  to  happen  ;  con-  4"  tangere 
to  touch:  cf.  F.  contingent.  See  tangent.]  1.  Liable, 
but  not  certain,  to  occur  ;  possible. 

Weighing  so  much  actual  crime  against  so  much  contingent  ad¬ 
vantage.  Burkei 

2.  Happening  from  unforeseen  causes,  or  subject  to  unfore¬ 

seen  conditions ;  accidental  or  incidental;  chance.  “Un¬ 
certain  and  contingent  causes.”  Tillotson. 

3.  Dependent  (upon  a  preceding  event  or  situation) ;  sub¬ 
ject  to  something  else;  conditioned  or  conditional;  as,  peace 
contingent  upon  compliance  with  the  proffered  terms. 

4.  Law.  Dependent  for  effect  on  something  that  may  or 
may  not  occur  ;  as,  a  contingent  estate. 

If  a  contingent  legacy  be  left  to  any  one  when  he  attains,  or  if 
he  attains,  the  age  of  twenty -one.  Blackstone. 

5.  Expressive  of  thought  condition,  rather  than  of  fact. 
Moods  are  actual  (indicative)  or  contingent,  the  most  familiar 

examples  of  the  latter  being  the  subjunctive  (will),  optative 
(wish),  and  imperative  (command).  N.  hit.  Encyc. 

6-  Of  human  action  or  will,  free.  Obs. 

7.  Logic.  Containing  matter  the  terms  of  which  in  part 
agree  and  in  part  disagree. 

8.  In  contact;  touching.  Obs. 

Syn.  — Dependent,  provisional,  incidental,  casual,  fortui¬ 
tous.  See  accidental. 

contingent  annuity.  See  annuity.  —  c.  proposition.  See  prop¬ 
osition,  4.  —  c.  symbiosis.  Biol.  —  helotism.  —  c.  use,  Law , 
a  use  to  come  into  operation  on  a  future  uncertain  event, 
con  tln'gent,  n.  1.  That  which  is  contingent;  a  contingency. 
His  understanding  could  nlmost  pierce  into  future  contingents. 

South. 

2.  That  which  falls  to  one  in  a  division  or  apportionment 
among  a  number;  a  suitable  share;  proportion;  esp.,  a 
quota  of  troops  ;  as,  the  contingent  of  our  allies, 
con-tin'u-al  (k#n-tTn'u-«l),  a.  [ME.  continuel,  F.  continu- 
el.  See  continue.]  1.  Characterized  by  continuity  ;  pro¬ 
ceeding  without  interruption  or  cessation;  continuous; 
unbroken. 

He  that  is  of  a  merry  heart  bath  a  continual  feast.  Prov.  xv.  15. 
2.  Occurring  in  steady  and  rapid  succession  ;  very  fre¬ 
quent  ;  often  repeated. 

A  continual  succession  of  small  landscapes.  Irving. 
Syn. —Uninterrupted,  unintermitted,  unremitting,  un¬ 
broken,  connected,  continued ;  uniform,  regular,  invaria¬ 
ble  ;  unceasing,  ceaseless :  eternal,  endless,  everlasting ; 
undying,  imperishable,  enduring,  permanent.  — Continu¬ 
al,  continuous,  constant,  incessant,  perpetual,  peren¬ 
nial.  Continual  implies  a  close  or  unceasing  succession 
or  recurrence,  continuous,  an  uninterrupted  continuity 
or  union,  of  objects  or  parts;  as,  “terms  of  continual  re¬ 
currence  ”  {Carlyle) ;  44  a  continuous  series  ”  {De  Quincey) ; 

“ continual  and  regular  impulses  of  pleasurable  surprise 
from  the  metrical  arrangement  ”  (  Wordsworth) ; 44  Analytic 
studies  are  continuous,  and  not  to  be  pursued  bv  fits  and 
starts,  or  fragmentary  efforts”  {De  Quincey );  4fThe  con¬ 
tinual  suggestion  of  the  landscape  .  .  .  entering  .  .  .  into 
the  texture  of  continuous  intelligent  narration  ”  {Steven¬ 
son).  As  applied  to  objects  in  the  singular^  continual  also 
stresses  frequently  the  idea  of  going  on  in  time,  rather 
than  (like  continuous)  that  of  unbroken  connection  or  sub¬ 
stance  ;  thus,  “  continual  industry  ”  {Stevenson)  implies 
that  one  is  always  at  it ;  44  continuous  labor  ”  ( Haztitt ),  that 
the  work  itself  is  performed  at  a  stretch :  cf.  “  He  that 
is  of  a  merry  heart  hath  a  continual  feast  ”  {Prov.  xv.  15) : 

“  That  dull  and  continuous  burden  of  the  sea  heard  inland 
before  or  after  a  great  storm  ”  {Lowell).  Continuous  refers 
to  both  time  and  space,  continual  only  to  time  ;  as,  a  con¬ 
tinuous  (not  continual)  expanse,  a  continual  (or  continu¬ 
ous)  noise  ;  “  A  continual  increase  of  pain  ”  {Gray) ;  “  Fill¬ 
ing  up  the  whole  intermediate  space  [on  the  canvas]  with 
continuous  grace  and  beauty  ”  {Hazlilt).  Constant,  as 
here  compared,  implies  a  uniform,  persistent,  or  “  stand- 


con-ter'mi-nous-ly,  adv.  of  con¬ 

terminous. 

conter-ra'ne-an  (kbn't^-ra'n?- 
rtn),  con  ter-ra'ne  oub  {-us),  a. 
[L.  conterraneus .]  Of  or  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  same  country.  Obs. 
contesse.  +  countess. 
con-tes  ser-a'tion  (k^n-tPs/?r- 
a'shwn),  n  [L.  contesseratio, 
from  contesserare  to  contract 
friendship  by  means  of  the  tes¬ 
serae  (friendship  tokens).]  Con¬ 
traction  of  union  ;  also,  an  as¬ 
semblage  or  collection.  Ohs. 


contest',  n.  [con-  -+-  L.  testis 
witness.l  A  fellow  witness.  Obs. 
con-test'a^ble.  n.  See  -able.  — 
con- test 'a-ble-ness,  n.  Rare. 
contes-tate',  r.  t.  v  i.  [See  con¬ 
test,  To  contest.  Ohs.  8c  R. 
con  test'ee',  w.  See  -ee. 
con-test'er.//.  One  who  contests 
con-test'ing-ly,  adv.  of  contest- 
inn.  p.  pr. 

;  con-test'less,  a.  Incontestable. 

O'w.  nr  H. 

||  con'teur'  (k6x  tfir'),  n.  [F.] 
I  A  reciter  of  contes. 


con-tex',  v.  t.  To  context.  Ohs. 

con-tex'tive  (ktfn-tgks'tYv),  a. 
That  weaves  together, 
con-tex'tur-al  (-tOr-tfl),  a.  Pert, 
to  or  producing  contexture.  R. 
con-tex 'tured  (-fflrdb  a.  Ar¬ 
ranged  ;  composed.  Rare. 
contg  Ahhr.  Containing. 
con'ti-cent(kBn'tY-s<?nt),  a.  [L. 
conticens,  p.  pr.  of  conticere.) 
Silent.  Rare.  Thackeray. 

1  con'ti  chia'ri  or  spes'si. 
a  mi-ci'zi-a  lun'ga  (kon'te 
kya're  (spas'se),  i^mC-chet'- 


st-ii  ldbp'ga).  [It.]  Clear  or  fre¬ 
quent  accounts,  long  friendship, 
con-tig'u-al.  a.  Contiguous. Ohs. 
con  tig 'u- ate.  a.  [LL.  rontigu- 
atvs. 1  Contiguous.  Obs. 
con'tigue,  a.  [F.  contigu.]  Con¬ 
tiguous.  Ohs.  Scot. 
con'ti-max.  4*  contumax. 
contin.  Ahhr.  Continued  ;  con¬ 
tinuer;  continuetur(L.,  let  it  be 
continued)  ( Pharm .). 
Conti-nen'tal-er,  n.  Amer. 
Hist.  A  soldier  of  the  Continen¬ 
tal  army. 


Con'ti-nen'tal  ism  (-Tz’rn),  7i.  A 
thing  characteristic  of  the  Con¬ 
tinent  (of  Europe), 
con'ti-nen'tal-ist,  n.  A  conti¬ 
nental  ;  specif.,  Amer.  Hist.,  an 
advocate  of  close  federation 
after  the  Revolutionary  War. 
Con'ti-nen'tal-ize,  r.  Sc  t.  To 
travel  on  the  Continent ;  to  im¬ 
bue  with  Continental  culture  or 
ideas.  [tinental.I 

con'ti-nen'tal-ly,  adv.  of  con-| 
con'ti-nent-ly,  adv.  of  conti¬ 
nent.  See -ly. 


con'ti-nsnt-nesa,  n.  See -ness- 
contineu.  +  contenu. 
continswe.  4*  contenu. 
con  tin-gen'tixl  (kbnqin-jtn'- 
shtfl),  a.  Contingent.  —  n.  An 
incidental  or  noneesential.  — 
con'tin-gen'tial-nesa.  n.  All 
Rare.  [TING  ENT.  I 

con-tin'g«nt-ly,  adv.  of  con-| 
con-tin'gent-ness.  n.  See  -ness. 
con-tin'u-a-ble  (ktfn-tYn'U-d- 
b’l),  a.  See -able.  Rare. 
con-tin'u-al'i-ty  (-ttl'Y-tY),  n 
State  of  being  continual. 


ale,  senate,  care,  ftm,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofd;  eve,  event,  6nd,  recent,  maker;  Ice,  Ill;  old,  6bey,  orb,  5dd,  s5ft,  cdnnect ;  use,  unite,  virn,  up,  circus,  menu; 

U  Foreifcu  Word.  +  Obsolete  Variant  of.  +  combined  with.  =  equals. 
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mg  ”  occurrence  or  recurrence ;  as,  “  A  constant  vapor  o’er 
the  palace  flies  (Pope) ;  constant  interruptions  ;  the  con- 
stanf  throbbing  of  the  engine.  Incessant  implies  ceaseless 
or  uninterrupted  activity ;  perpetual  (see  eternal),  un¬ 
failing  repetition  or  lasting  duration;  as,  “an  incessant 
cough  ’  ig°.wPe.rh  perpetual  colds  ”  (id.) ;  “  the  most  de¬ 
lightful  little  girl  in  the  world  chattering  incessantly  ”  (E. 
FitzGerald) ;  the  peipetual  fuel  of  controversy”  (J  H 
Newman)  i ;  “ perpetual  benediction”  (  Wordsworth).  Per¬ 
ennial  adds  the  implication  of  exhaustlessness  or  constant 
renewal ;  as,  “  the  perennial  beauty  and  heroism  of  the 
homeliest  human  nature  ”  ( Lowell ) ;  u  the  perennial  feeling 
of  silent  worship  ”  ( Carlyle).  See  continuation. 
continual  claim,  Law,  a  claim  reiterated  so  as  not  to  become 
legally  abandoned.  Until  1833  (3  A  4  Wm.  IV.,  c.  27,  sec.  11) 
in  England,  a  claim  reiterated  annually  preserved  a  right 
of  entry  to  a  disseized  person.  — c.  proportionals.  Math 
quantities  in  continued  proportion,  or  forming  a  geomet¬ 
rical  progression. 

con-tin'u-al-ly  (k<5n-tiu'u-fil-T),  adv.  1.  Unceasingly  ; 
continuously. 

Why  do  not  all  animals  continually  increase  in  bigness? Bentley. 

2.  In  regular  or  repeated  succession  ;  very  often. 

Thou  shalt  eat  bread  at  my  table  continually.  2  Sam.  ix.  7. 
con  tin'll  anca  (k#n-tTn'u-dns),  n.  [OF.  continuance.] 

1.  A  holding  on,  or  remaining,  in  a  particular  state  or 
course  of  action ;  permanence,  as  of  action,  condition, 
habits,  abode,  etc.  ;  perseverance  ;  duratiou  ;  stay. 

Great  plagues,  and  of  long  continuance.  Deut.  xxviii.  59. 

2.  Uninterrupted  succession  ;  continuation. 

The  brute  immediately  regards  his  own  preservation  or  the 
continuance  of  his  species.  Addison. 

3.  Obs.  a  Durability,  b  Continuity.  Bacon. 

4.  Law.  The  adjournment  of  the  proceedings  in  a  cause 
to  a  future  day  certain  ;  also,  the  entry  of  such  adjourn¬ 
ment  and  the  grounds  thereof  on  the  record. 

6.  A  continuation  or  sequel. 

Syn.  —  See  continuation. 

con  tin'll  ant  (-ant),  a.  [L.  continuant ,  p.  pr.]  Continu¬ 
ing  ;  prolonged ;  sustained.  Obs. 

con- tin 'U  ant,  n.  1.  Phon.  A  consonant  sound  which  may 
be  continued  or  prolonged  in  utterance,  as  that  of  /,  v, 
etc.;  —  opposed  to  abrupt  sounds,  or  stops,  as  p ,  b ,  etc. 
Also,  a  letter  representing  such  a  sound. 

2.  Math.  A  determinant  containing  any  principal  diago¬ 
nal  and  two  adjacent  minor  diagonals,  one  consisting  of 
-f-l’s,  the  other  of  — l’s,  the  other  constituents  being  0’s; 

—  called  also  a  cumulant.  So  named  by  Muir  because 
occurring  in  the  doctrine  of  continued  fractions. 

con  tin'u-ate  (-at),  a.  [L.  continuaius ,  p.  p.  See  con¬ 
tinue.]  1.  Immediately  united  ;  intimately  connected.  B. 

We  are  of  Him  and  in  Him,  even  as  though  our  very  flesh  and 
hones  should  be  made  continuate  with  his.  '  Hooker. 

2.  Uninterrupted;  unbroken;  continual;  continued. 

An  untirable  and  continuate  goodness.  Sh<ik. 

—  con-tin'u-ate-ly ,  adv.  R.  —  con-tin'u-ate-ness,  n .  R. 
con  tin'u-ate  (-at),  v.  t.  [L.  continualus,  p.  p.  of  continu- 

are.  ]  To  make  continuous  or  give  continuity  to.  Obs. 
con-tin  u-a'tion  (-a'shfin),  n.  [L.  continuatio  :  cf.  F.  con¬ 
tinuation.]  1.  Act  or  state  of  continuing,  or  state  of  being 
continued ;  uninterrupted  extension  or  succession ;  pro¬ 
longation;  propagation. 

Preventing  the  continuation  of  the  royal  line.  Macaulay. 

2.  The  action  of  carrying  on  or  resuming  after  an  inter¬ 
ruption  or  break ;  also,  that  which  extends,  increases, 
supplements,  or  carries  on  ;  as,  the  continuation  of  a  story. 

My  continuation  of  the  version  of  Statius.  Pope. 

3.  Math,  a  The  obsolete  fluxiouary  equivalent  of  integra¬ 
tion  by  parts,  b  A  new  power  series,  P2(z  —  b,  a),  de¬ 
veloped  for  a  new  circle  of  convergence,  about  the  point 
b,  and  yielding  values  of  the  function  f(z)  not  yielded  by 
the  original  power  series  Pfz —  a)  defining  the  function 
in  the  domain  of  a;  an  additional  representation  of  an 
analytic  function.  (A  translation  of  the  Ger.  Fortsetzung.) 

4.  Stock  Exchange.  Contango. 

6.  pi.  Trousers;  gaiters;  stockings.  Slang. 

Syn.  —  Continuation,  continuance,  continuity.  Contin¬ 
uation  suggests  prolongation  or  resumption  (as,  the  con¬ 
tinuation  of  aline,  a  story) ;  continuance,  duration,  perse¬ 
verance,  or  stay  (as,  “  eleven  years’  continuance,'"  Shak.; 
“patient  continuance  in  welldoing,”  Rom.  ii.  7  ;  our  con¬ 
tinuance  in  the  city) ;  continuity,  uninterrupted  or  un¬ 
broken  connection,  sequence,  or  extent  (as,  the  continuity 
of  a  series,  a  surface,  a  discourse,  continuity  of  attention  ; 

“  the  entire  breach  of  continuity  in  your  history  made  by 
the  Revolution,”  M.  Arnold).  See  continual. 
con-tin'u-a-tive  (k#n-tTn'u-a-tTv),  a.  [Cf.  L.  continua- 
tivus  serving  to  connect  the  discourse.]  Causing  or  ex¬ 
pressing  continuance  ;  specif.,  Gram.,  serving  to  connect 
the  parts  of  the  sentence,  or  to  continue  it.  —  con-tin'- 
u  a  tive  ly,  adv.  —  con  tin'u  a  tive  ness,  n. 
COn-tin'u-a-tive,  n.  a  Logic.  A  term  denoting  continu¬ 
ance.  Obs.  b  Gram.  A  continuative  word  or  particle. 
COn-tin'ue  (k5n-tTn'u),  r.  t.  /  con-tin'ued  (-ud)  ;  con-tin'- 
u-inq.  [F.  continuer ,  L.  continuare,  - tinuatum ,  to  con¬ 
nect,  continue,  fr.  conlinuus.  See  continuous  ;  cf.  con¬ 
tinuate.]  1.  To  remain  in  a  given  place  or  condition  ;  to 
remain  in  connection  ;  to  abide  ;  to  stay. 

They  continue  \frith  me  now  three  days.  Matt.  xv.  32. 

2.  To  be  permanent  or  durable  ;  to  endure  ;  to  last. 

But  now  thy  kingdom  shall  not  continue.  1  Sam.  xiii.  14. 

3.  To  be  steadfast  or  constant  in  any  course  ;  to  persevere  ; 
abide  ;  endure  ;  persist ;  to  keep  up  or  maintain  a  particu¬ 
lar  condition,  course,  or  series  of  actions. 

If  ye  continue  in  my  word,  then  are  ye  my  disciples  indeed. 

John  viii.  31. 

Syn.  — Persevere,  persist,  go  on. 

COn-tln'ue,  v.  t.  1.  To  unite  ;  to  connect.  Obs. 

2.  To  protract  or  extend  in  duration  ;  to  persevere  or  per¬ 
sist  in  ;  to  cease  not. 

O  continue  thy  loving  kindness  unto  them.  Ps.  xxxvi.  10. 

3.  To  carry  onward  or  extend  ;  to  prolong  or  produce  ;  to 
add  to  or  draw  out  in  length,  duration,  or  development  ; 
specif.,  of  a  trial  or  other  legal  proceeding,  to  keep  on  the 
calendar  or  subject  to  further  consideration  ;  as,  the  case 
was  continued  until  the  next  term. 


A  bridge  of  wond’rous  length. 
From  hell  continued,  reaching  th’  utmost  orb 
Of  this  frail  world. 


Milton. 


4.  To  retain  ;  to  suffer  or  cause  to  remain  ;  as,  the  trus¬ 
tees  were  continued;  also,  Obs.,  to  suffer  to  live;  keepalive. 

And  how  shall  we  continue  Claudio  ?  Shak. 

con-tin'ued  (ktfu-tTn'ud),  p.  a.  Having  extension  of  time, 
apace,  order  of  events,  exertion  of  energy,  etc.  ;  unin¬ 
terrupted  ;  also,  resumed  after  interruption  ;  extending 
through  a  succession  of  issues,  sessions,  etc.  ;  as,  a  con¬ 
tinued  story.  “  Continued  succession.”  Locke. 

continued  bass.  Music,  thorough  bass.  —  c.  fever,  Med.,  a  fever 
which  presents  no  interruption  in  its  course.  —  c.  fraction, 
Math.,  a  fraction  whose  numerator  is  an  integer  and  whose 
denominator  is  an  integer  ulus  a  fraction  whose  numerator 
is  an  integer  and  whose  denominator  is  an  integer  plus 
a  fraction,  and  so  on;  thus:  a 

If  a,  h,  c,  are  all  1,  the  contin-  a'  +  b 
ued  fraction  is  proper;  if  all 

are  —1,  it  is  improper  ;  if  they  0  +  £ _ 

form  a  finite  recurring  set,  it  is  d  -f  .  .  .  . 

periodic  or  recurring. —  c.  proportion.  Math.,  a  proportion 
in  which  the  consequent  of  each  ratio  is  the  antecedent 

of  the  next;  as,  4  :  8  : :  8  :  16  : :  16:  32,  or  ?  =  -  = 

*  bed 

—  c. voyage.  =  continuous  voyage. 

—  con  tln'ued  ly  ( tm'ud-ll ;  -u-Sd-lT ),  adv.  —  con  tin '- 
ued  ness,  n.  Rare. 

con  tin'u-er  (k#mtiu'fi-er),  n.  One  that  continues ; 
specif.  :  a  One  who  carries  forward  an  uncompleted  task 
or  furthers  a  work,  style,  or  doctrine  already  promul¬ 
gated  ;  as,  the  continuers  of  scholastic  tradition,  b  One 
that  continues  or  remains  in  a  given  state,  c  One  who  per¬ 
sists  or  perseveres  in  a  given  course, 
con  tin'u-ing,  p.  pr.  ct*  vb.  n.  of  contin ue. 
continuing  agreement,  an  agreement  made  by  a  regular  bor¬ 
rower  with  his  lender,  giving  to  the  latter  continued  rights 
of  collateral,  etc.,  to  obviate  the  necessity  of  a  new  note 
or  agreement  for  each  transaction.  —  c.  consideration,  Law, 
a  consideration  consisting  of  an  act  that  in  its  nature  must 
extend  over  a  considerable  period  of  time. 

COn  ti  nu'i  ty  (kSn'tT-nu'T-tl),  n.  ;  pi.  -ties  (-tTz).  [L. 

continuitas :  cf.  F.  cont inuite.  See  continuous.]  1.  Quality 
or  state  of  beiug  continuous  ;  uninterrupted  connection  or 
succession;  close  union  of  parts  ;  cohesion  ;  as,  the  con¬ 
tinuity  of  fibers.  Continuity  signifies  identity  with  respect 
to  a  series  of  changes.  This  identity  may  be  no  more  than 
an  identity  of  medium  or  measure,  as  in  the  case  of  time 
and  space.  In  such  case  the  continuities  are  expressed  in 
series  of  like  units  —  for  example,  minutes  or  inches  — 
whose  mere  repetition  forms  the  contrasting  change.  It 
was  with  reference  to  this  type  that  Aristotle  defined 
continuity  as  “  that  in  which  adjacent  parts  have  their  lim¬ 
its  m  common,”  that  is,  adjacent  parts  are  reciprocally 
limits  of  one  another  and  there  is  no  third  element,  no  in¬ 
terruption,  between  them.  There  is,  however,  another 
ty vp  oi  continuity ;  that  is,  a  qualitative  identity,  in 
which  the  uninterrupted  persistence  of  some  quality  in 
time  or  space  is  continuous  with  reference  to  conjoint 
changing  qualities.  Cf.  continuum. 

The  sight  would  be  tired,  if  it  were  attracted  by  a  continuity  of 
glittering  objects.  Dryden. 

In  spec i tying  what  is  to  be  counted  we  specify  at  once  the  na¬ 
ture  ot  the  continuity  and  the  rule  of  the  discretion.  B.  Bosanquet. 

2.  That  which  shows  continuity. 

3.  Math.  A  continuum. 

Syn.  —  See  continuation. 

con  tin'll  ous  (kdn-tTn'u-fts),  a.  [L.  continuus,  fr.  conli- 
nere  to  hold  together.  See  continent.]  1.  Having  con¬ 
tiguity  of  parts;  without  break,  cessation,  or  interrup¬ 
tion  ;  without  intervening  space  or  time  ;  uninterrupted  ; 
unbroken;  constant;  continued  ;  as,  a  continuous  road. 

He  can  hear  its  continuous  murmur.  Longfellow. 

2.  Rot.  Not  jointed  or  articulated. 

3.  Math.  Having  the  property  of  a  continuum. 

Syn.  —  See  continual. 

continuous  brake.  Railroad,  a  brake  consisting  of  a  series 
of  brakes  attached  one  to  each  car  of  a  train  and  operated 
in  all  the  cars  simultaneously  from  a  point  on  any  car  or 
on  the  engine.  —  c.  consonant.  =  continuant.  —  c.  crime, 
one  not  wholly  committed  within  a  single  jurisdiction. 

—  c.  current,  Elec.,  a  direct  current  flowing  un interruptedly 
in  one  direction  ;  —  called  also  unidirectional  currerd.  —  c. 
easement.  Law.  See  easement.  —  c.  function,  Math.,  one 
whose  oscillation  in  value  in  a  certain  interval  may  be 
made  and  kept  small  at  will  by  making  and  keeping  the 
corresponding  fluctuation  of  the  argument  (or  independ¬ 
ent  variable)  small  at  will ;  a  function  that  changes  grad¬ 
ually  or  passes  through  a  continuous  series  of  values  as 
its  argument  passes  through  a  continuous  series  of  Values. 

A  function  of  a  single  variable  f(r)  is  continuous  at  a  point 
a  when  it  is  defined  for  an  interval  containing  a  and  has 
a  limit  f(a)  at  a,  for  an  unrestricted  domain  about  a.  If 
it  has  the  limit  f(a)  on  the  left  at  a,  then  it  is  continuous 
to  the  left  at  a }  and  so  for  the  right.  It  is  continuous 
throughout  an  intei'val  when  continuous  at  every  point 
within  the  interval,  also  to  the  right  at  the  smaller  end 
value  and  to  the  left  at  the  larger  end  value.  Wheu  not  so 
continuous  at  these  end  values,  it  is  continuous  within 
but  not  throughout  the  interval.  —  c.  girder  or  beam,  a  girder 
or  beam  having  more  than  two  supports.  See  theorem  op 
three  moments. 

Continuous  girders  require  leas  material  for  the  depth,  span, 
and  permanent  load  than  simple  girders.  Encyc.  Brit. 

—  c.  group,  J/u?//.,agr9up  all  parameters  of  which  are  subject 
to  continuous  variation.  There  are  two  classes,  Jin  He  and 
infinite  continuous  groups.  —  c.  group  of  linear  substitutions, 
Math.,  a  group  containing  infinitesimal  substitutions,  that 
is,  substitutions  that  change  the  quantity,  or  move  the 
point  operated  on,  infinitesimally.  —  c.  impost.  See  impost. 

—  c.  mill,  a  mill  consisting  of  a  series  of  consecutive  rolls  ; 
specif.,  Wiredrawing,  one  through  which  a  rod  is  passed 
from  one  set  of  rolls  to  the  next  until  the  finished  wire  is 
evolved  at  the  last  set  of  rolls.  —  c.  pool,  pool  in  which  the 
scoring  of  the  game  is  continued  until  all  the  balls  in  each 
frame  have  been  pocketed.  Hoyle.  —  c. -service  certificate,  in 
the  United  States  navy,  a  certificate  issued  to  a  continu¬ 
ous-service  man  which  entitles  him  to  extra  pay  and  priv¬ 
ileges  on  reenlisting.  —  c. -service  man,  in  the  United  States 
navy,  one  who  reenlists  within  four  months  from  the  date 
of  his  discharge.  —  c.  spectrum.  See  spectrum.  —  c.  stairs, 
stairs  in  which  one  or  both  strings  and  hand  rails  run  con¬ 
tinuously  from  top  to  bottom  of  the  successive  flights, 
characterized  chiefly  by  well  holes  curved  (usually  circu¬ 
lar)  at  the  ends.  Geo.  Ellis.  —  c.  variation,  a  Math.  Gradual 
or  continuous  deviation  from  some  mean  value  or  form,  the 
number  of  deviations  of  a  given  magnitude  being  calcula¬ 


ble  according  to  the  curve  of  probability,  b  Biol.  Variation 
in  which  a  series  of  intermediate  types  connects  the  ex¬ 
tremes.  —  continuous  voyage,  Insurance  &  Internal.  Law,  a 
voyage  which,  in  view  of  the  purposes  with  which  it  was 
undertaken,  is  regarded  as  one  single  voyage,  though  in¬ 
terrupted  by  stoppages  at  various  ports  or  otherwise.  —  c. 
whole.  See  whole.  —  c.  winding.  =  undulatory  winding. 
—  con-tin'u-ous  ly,  adv.  —  con-tin'u-ous  ness,  n, 
con  tin'll  um  (kdn-tTn'u-wm),  n.  ;  pi.  continua  (-d).  [L., 

neut.  of  emtinuus  continuous.]  1.  That  which  is  abso¬ 
lutely  continuous  and  selfsame  ;  that  of  which  no  distinc¬ 
tion  of  content  can  be  affirmed  except  by  reference  to  some¬ 
thing  else  (a»  duration  and  extension,  which  are  capable  of 
supporting  distinctions  only  by  reference  to  numbers  or  to 
such  relations  as  those  of  now  to  then,  here  to  there ,  before 
to  after) ;  secondarily,  that  of  which  the  only  assertable 
variation  is  variation  in  time  or  space. 

Out  of  what  is  in  itself  an  undistinguishable.  swarming  con¬ 
tinuum,  devoid  of  distinction  or  emphasis,  our  Benses  make  for 
us,  by  attending  to  this  motion  and  ignoring  that,  a  w  orld  full  of 
contrasts,  of  sharp  accents,  of  abrupt  changes,  of  picturesque 
light  and  shade.  Wm,  James. 

2-  Anything  in  which  a  fundamental  common  character  is 
discernible  amid  a  series  of  insensible  or  indefinite  varia¬ 
tions  ;  as,  a  sensation  continuum  ;  also,  any  identity  of  sub¬ 
stance  uniting  discrete  parts ;  hence,  loosely,  a  continuity. 
3.  Math.  A  continuous  magnitude  or  extent ;  a  continuity. 
According  to  Georg  Cantor,  it  is  a  perfect  connected  aggre¬ 
gate  (of  dements  or  points)  of  n  dimensions  when  each 
element  corresponds  to  a  set  of  simultaneous  values  of  n 
independent  real  variables  zx,  .  .  .  xn,  called  coordinates 
of  the  point.  The  difference  of  any  two  points  is  the  sum  of 
the  absolute  differences  I  zx  —  x\  |  etc.,  of  the  correspond¬ 
ing  coordinates.  The  neighborhood  of  any  point  is  the  ag¬ 
gregate  of  all  points  (in  the  continuum)  tnat  differ  from 
it  by  not  more  than  a  certain  positive  h.  A  limiting  point 
is  one  whose  neighborhood  for  h,  however  small,  forms 
itself  an  infinite  aggregate;  it  need  not  be  itself  in  the 
aggregate.  A  perfect  aggregate  contains  all  its  own  lim¬ 
iting  points  and  no  other  points.  An  aggregate  is  con¬ 
nected  when  between  any  tw  o  points,  a  ana  b,  may  always 
be  found  m  other  points,  ux,  .  .  .  am,  whose  successive 
differences  I  «i  —  a  |  ,  |  a2— ax  |  ,  .  .  .  ,  |  b—am  I  are  each 
less  than  any  preassigned  <r,  however  small.  Familiar  ex¬ 
amples  of  continuities  are  space  and  figures  in  it,  time,  and 
the  aggregate  of  all  real  numbers.  But  the  aggregate  of 
rational  numbers  is  everywhere  discontinuous,  because 
of  the  cuts  made  by  the  infinitely  many  intermediate  irra¬ 
tionals. 

cont 'line  (kbnt'lin  ;  -lTn),  n.  [Perh.  fr.  cant  angle,  tilt.] 

1.  The  space  between  the  strands  on  the  outside  of  a  rope. 

2.  Naxti.  The  space  between  the  bilges  of  two  casks  stowed 
side  by  side. 

con  tor'ni-ate  (k5n-t8r'm-at)  )  n. ;  pi.  E.  -ates  (-its),  It. 
con-tor  ni-a'to  (-nT-a'to)  j  -ATi(-a'te).  [It.  contorni- 
ato,  p.  pr.  of  contomiare  to  make  a  circuit  or  outline,  fr. 
contorno  circuit,  outline.  See  contour.]  Numis.  A  spe¬ 
cies  of  medal  or  medallion  of  bronze  having  a  deep  furrow 
on  the  contour  or  edge,  supposed  to  have  been  struck  in 
the  days  of  Constantine  and  his  successors,  and  to  have  been 
distributed  at  the  games. 

con-tor'ni-ate  (-at),  a.  Numis.  Having  a  furrow  round 
the  edge,  as  a  medal. 

con  tort'  (ktfn-t6rt'),  v.  t.  ;  con-tort'ed  ;  con-tort'ing.  [L. 
contortus,  p.  p.  of  cuntorquere  to  twist ;  con-  torquere  to 
twist.  See  torture.]  To  twist,  or  twist  together  ;  to 
turn  awry  ;  to  bend  ;  distort  ;  wrest. 

The  vertebral  arteries  are  variously  contorted.  Ray. 
Kant  contorted  the  term  category  from  the  proper  meaning  of 
attribution.  Sir  W.  Hamilton. 

Syn.  — Twist,  wrest,  deform,  pervert.  —  Contort,  distort 
agree  in  the  idea  of  twisting ;  they  are  sometimes  used  with 
little  distinction.  More  commonly,  contort  implies  any 
such  twisting  of  a  thing,  esp.  together  or  upon  itself,  as 
produces  a  grotesque  or  painful  effect ;  distort,  a  twisting 
or  wresting  (esp.)  away  from  or  out  of  the  natural,  regular, 
or  true  shape,  posture,  or  direction  ;  as,  “  Medusa’s  snakes, 
with  Pallas’  crest,  convolv’d,  contorted,  and  compress’d  ” 

(  Whitehead) ;  “  That  conjunction  of  the  grotesque  .  .  .  with 
passionate  contortion  and  horror,  that  is  so  characteristic 
of  Gothic  art  ”  (Stevenson) ;  “  That  most  perverse  of  scowls 
contorting  her  brow  ”  (Haiv/hoime) ;  “  A  many-sided  mirror, 
which  could  distort  to  many  a  shape  of  error  this  true  fair 
world  of  things  ”  (Shelley) ;  “  One  of  his  eyes  ...  of  which 
the  vision  .  .  .  was  in  a  slight  and  partial  degree  distorted  ” 

( Scott) ;  “  The  face  which  had  bewitched  him,  now  distorted 
with  dreadful  passions”  (^4.  C.  Bradley).  See  deface. 
con-tort'ed,  p.  a.  1.  Twisted,  or  twisted  together.  “  A  con¬ 
torted  cliain  of  icicles.”  Massinger. 

2.  Rot.  a  Twisted  or  bent,  b  In  aestivation  =  convolute. 
con  tor'tion  (k#n-t6r'shwn),  n.  [L.  contortio :  cf.  F.  con- 
torsion.  See  contort  ;  cf.  torsion.]  Act  of  contorting, 
or  state  of  being  contorted  ;  a  twisting,  writhing,  or  wrest¬ 
ing  :  wry  motion  ;  a  twist. 

All  the  contortions  of  the  Bibyl,  without  the  inspiration.  Burke. 
con  tor'tion-ist,  n.  One  who  contorts  or  resorts  to  or 
practices  contortions ;  specif. :  a  An  acrobat  who  throws 
his  body  into  unnatural  or  extraordinary  postures,  b  One 
who  twists  the  meanings  or  usages  of  words, 
con  tor'tive  (k&n-t6r'tTv),  a.  Causing  or  characterized  by, 
or  tending  to,  contortions  or  twisting, 
con'tour'  (kSn'toor';  kbn'tobr' ;  277),  n.  [F.,  fr.  con- 
tourner  to  mark  the  outlines ;  con-  -}-  toumer  to  turn.  See 
turn.]  1.  The  outline  of  a  figure  or  body,  or  the  line  or 
lines  representing  such  an  outline  ;  periphery. 

Titian’s  coloring  and  contours.  A.  Drummond. 

2.  Mil.  The  outline  of  a  horizontal  section  of  the  ground, 
or  of  works  of  fortification. 

3.  =  contour  line. 

Syn.  —  See  form. 

contour  of  groundT  Surv.,  the  outline  of  the  surface  of  ground 
with  respect  to  its  undulations,  etc. 
con  tour'  (k5u-toor'),  v.  t. ;  con-toured'  (-toord') ;  con- 
tour'ing.  1.  To  make  in  contour;  to  draw,  or  lay  down, 
the  contour  of ;  also,  to  make  or  construct,  as  a  road,  in 
conformity  to  a  contour. 

2.  To  form  the  contour  of. 

Its  innermost  layer  is  probably  of  a  denser  consistence,  and 
sharply  contours tne contained  protoplasm,  giving  the  latter  the 

- - -  .  Jv.  M  ’  ■* 


appenrance  of  being  surrounded  by  a  membrane. 


McL.  Harris. 


con-tin 'u-an-cy  (k<5n-tln'fi-tfn- 
bT),  n.  =  continuance.  Rare. 
con-tin'u-an'do  (-ftn'do),  n.  [L., 
by  continuing.]  Law.  In  com¬ 
mon-law  pleading,  a  form  of 
averment  that  a  trespass  (in  its 
nature  continuable)  had  been 
committed  “  continuando  ”  (by 
continuation)  on  several  dayB. 


con  tin'u-ant-ly,  adi\  Contin 

uouslv.  Obs.  [day.  Eng. 
continuation  day.  Contango 
continuation  school  A  school 
for  tho*e  who  have  left  school 
after  receiving  only  elementary 
instruction. 

con-tin'u-a^or  (k<?n-tYn/‘(l-a/- 
t?r),  ii.  A  continuer. 


con-tin'ue,  n.  Continuance  or 

something  continuous.  Obs. 
continnel.  f  continual. 
f]  con-tin  u  e'tur  (kbn-ttn'fi-e'- 
ttlr).  [L.]  Let  it  be  continued, 
con-tin'u-ing-ly,  adr.  of  con- 
ti  nuino,  //.  pr. 

con-tin'u-iat,  n.  An  advocate  of 
a  theory  of  continuity. 


fcon-ti'nue  (kfin-te'nwo),  n. 
It.)  Music.  Basso  contmuo. 
See  THOROUGH  BASS, 
eontirfet.  f  counteri  kit 
contirmont  couxtkrmont. 

I|  con/ti/ b4/\o.«  /*’.  kdvte'zS'), a. 
[Cf.  OF.  cointi sc  adornment.) 
Inlaid  with  small  scallops,  as  of 
truffles,  tongue,  etc. 


con'to  (kbn'ttf ),  n.  [Pg.]  Lit., 

a  million;  elliptically,  a  million 
reis.  See  coin.  [quaintisk.I 
contoiae.  Corrupt,  of  cointise.| 
||  con-tor'no  (kfin-tfir'n<5),  n. 
[It.]  Contour,  as  of  a  statue, 
con  tor'sion.  4*  contortion. 
con-tor'sive  (k^n-t6rrstv),  a. 
Contortive. 


Con-tor't®  (-te),  n.  jit.  [NL.] 
Hot.  Syn.  of  Gkntianales. 
con-tort 'ed-ly,  adv.  of  con¬ 
torted.  See  -ly. 
con-tor'tious  ( krtn-tfir'shi/s),  a. 
Obs.  or  R.  Affected  by  contor¬ 
tions.  —  con-tor'tious  neBB.  n. 
con  tor-tu'pli-cate ( khn'tOr-tQ'- 
plY-kUt),  a.  [L.  contortuplica- 


food,  fo<>t ;  out,  oil ;  chair  ;  go  ;  sing,  ii)k  ;  4t»en,  thin  ;  nature,  verdure  (250) ;  K  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  acli  (144) ;  boN  ;  yet ;  zh  —  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Guidr. 

Full  explanations  of  Abbreviations,  Signs,  etc.,  Immediately  precede  the  Vocabulary. 
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CONTRADISTINCTION 


con  tour'  (k8n-toor'),  v.  i.  To  draw  or  plot  a  contour. 
COn'tOlir'  feath'ers.  Zo'ol.  Those  feathers  that  form  the 
general  covering  of  a  bird,  determining  the  external  con¬ 
tour  of  the  body. 

COn'tOUr/  line  A  line  connecting  the  points  on  a  surface, 
as  of  a  mountain,  that  have  the  same  elevation;  also,  the 
line  representing  this  on  a  map  or  chart, 
con'tour'  map.  A  map  showing  the  configuration  of  a 
surface  by  means  of  contour  lines  draw  n  at  regular  inter¬ 
vals  of  elevation  (contour  intervals),  as  one  for  every  twenty 
feet,  a  crowding  of  contour  lines  indicating  steepness. 

(I  con-tour'nd  (kdN-toor'na),  a.  [F.,  p.  p.  of  contourner  to 
twist.]  Her.  Turned  about; — said  of  an  animal  facing 
to  the  sinister  side  of  the  shield, 
con'tra-  (kbn'trri-).  A  prefix  from  the  Latin  adverb  and 
preposition  contra ,  signifying  against ,  contrary ,  in  opposi¬ 
tion,  etc.  Specif.,  Music ,  in  the  names  of  instruments  or 
organ  stops,  designating  the  larger  member  of  its  class, 
with  tones  an  octave  lower  than  those  of  its  normal  form  ; 
as,  coTtfrabassoon. 

con'tra-ar'ith-met'i-cal,  a.  Math.  Designating  the  pro¬ 
portion  c  —  b  :  c  —  a  —  a:b,  whence  a  -f-  b  =  c  ;  occurring 
m  phyllotactic  sequence,  as  1, 1,  2,  3,  5,  8, 13,  21,  .  .  .  where 
each  term  is  the  sum  of  the  two  preceding, 
con'tra-band  (kon'trd-bSnd),  n.  [It.  contrabbando  ;  con¬ 
tra  -f-  bando  ban,  proclamation :  cf.  F.  contrebande ,  Sp. 
contrabando.  See  ban  an  edict.]  1.  Illegal  or  prohibited 
traffic. 

Persons  the  most  bound  in  duty  to  prevent  contraband ,  and  the 
most  interested  in  the  seizures.  Burke. 

2.  Goods  or  merchandise  the  importation  or  exportation 
of  which  is  forbidden  ;  also,  smuggled  goods. 

3.  A  negro  slave  who,  during  the  Civil  War,  escaped  to, 
or  was  brought  within,  the  Union  lines; — so  called  from 
such  slaves  having  been  treated  as  contraband  of  war.  U.S. 

4.  Short  for  contraband  of  war. 

contraband  of  war,  that  which,  according  to  international 
law,  cannot  be  supplied  to  one  belligerent  except  at  the  risk 
of  seizure  and  condemnation  by  the  other.  A  distinction  is 
made  between  absolute  contraband,  or  goods  of  such  a  nature 
as  to  be  presumably  intended  solely  for  wrar  purposes,  such 
as  arms,  explosives, cement, uniforms,  etc., or  any  materials 
or  machinery  for  use  in  the  preparation  of  war  materials  or 
fortifications,  and  occasional  contraband,  or  those  which  are 
made  contraband  only  upon  condition  of  their  being  in¬ 
tended  for  awarlikeuse,such  as  provisions, horses, harness, 
fodder,  vehicles,  etc.  A  neutral  nation  is  under  no  obliga¬ 
tion  to  restrain  or  prohibit  contraband  trade,  although  it 
is  bound  to  use  due  diligence  to  prevent  armed  expeditions 
being  sent  from  its  territory. 

con'tra  band,  a.  Prohibited  or  excluded  bylaw  or  treaty; 
forbidden  ;  as,  contraband  goods,  or  trade, 
con'tra-band,  v.  t.  <1-  i.  1.  To  import  illegally,  as  pro¬ 
hibited  goods  ;  to  smuggle.  Obs.  or  E.  Johnson. 

2  To  declare  prohibited  ;  to  forbid.  Obs. 

The  law  severely  contrabands 
Our  taking  business  off  men’s  hands.  Hudibras. 
con'tra  band  ism  (-bSn-dlz’m),  to.  Traffic  in  contraband 
goods. 

con'tra  band-ist,  to.  [Cf.  Sp.  conlrabandista.]  One  en¬ 
gaged  in  contrabandism  ;  a  smuggler, 
con'tra  bass'  (kSn'trri-bas'),  a.  Music.  Double  bass  ;  — ap¬ 
plied  to  any  instrument  of  the  same  deep  range  as  the 
stringed  double  bass  ;  as,  the  contrabass  ophicleide. 
con'tra  bass'  (-bas'),  n.  Music.  The  largest  and  deepest- 
toned  instrument  of  the  viol  family,  having  three  or  four 
strings  and  a  compass  of  over  three  octaves  up  from  E  or  G 
(see  pitch)  ;  the  violone.  It  preserves  the  flat  back,  deep 
ribs,  and  other  features  of  the  old  viol  type.  —  con'tra- 
bass'ist  (-bSs'Tst ;  kbn'trd-b&s'Tst),  to. 
con'tra-clock'wise'  (-kl5k'wiz'),  adv.  In  a  direction  oppo¬ 
site  to  that  of  the  hands  of  a  timepiece  ;  counterclockwise, 
con- tract'  (kon-tr5kt'),  v.  con-tract'ed  ;  con-tract'ing. 
[L.  contractus ,  p.  p.  of  contrahere  to  contract  ;  con — (- 
trahere  to  draw :  cf.  F.  confracter.  See  trace  ;  cf .  con¬ 
tract,  to.]  1.  To  enter  into  with  mutual  obligations  ;  to 
establish  or  undertake  by  contract. 

We  have  contracted  an  inviolable  amity,  peace,  and  league 
with  the  aforesaid  queen.  Hakluyt . 

Many  persons  .  .  .  had  contracted  marriage  within  the  degrees 
of  consanguinity  .  .  .  prohibited  by  law.  Strype. 

2.  To  betroth  ;  to  affiance. 

The  truth  is,  she  and  I.  long  since  contracted , 

Are  now  sb  sure,  that  nothing  can  dissolve  us.  Shak. 

3.  To  bring  on  or  incur  ;  to  acquire. 

Each  from  each  contract  new  strength  and  light.  Pope. 

4.  To  draw  together  or  nearer ;  to  reduce  to  a  less  com¬ 
pass;  to  shorten,  narrow,  or  lessen. 

In  all  things  desuetude  doth  contract  and  narrow  our  facul¬ 
ties.  Dr.  H.  Store. 

6-  Hence  :  a  To  limit  or  restrict,  b  To  abridge  or  abbre¬ 
viate.  Obs.  c  Gram.  To  shorten  by  omitting  a  letter  or 
letters,  or  by  reducing  two  or  more  vowels  or  syllables  to 
one.  d  To  collect  or  combine  ;  to  concentrate.  Obs. 

6.  To  cause  to  shrink. 

7-  To  draw  together  so  as  to  wrinkle  ;  to  knit. 

Thou  didst  contract  and  purse  thy  brow.  Shak. 

Syn.  —  Shorten,  abridge,  epitomize,  narrow,  reduce;  in¬ 
cur,  assume,  acquire.  See  condense,  incur. 
to  contract  marriage  or  matrimony,  to  enter  into  marriage  ; 
to  constitute  marriage  by  contract. —  to  c.  on,  Mech .,  to 
shrink  on,  as  a  steel  tire  on  a  car  wheel.  —  to  c.  one’s  self  out 
of,  to  free  one’s  self  from,  or  give  up,  by  making  a  contract, 
con-tract',  v.  i.  1.  To  make  a  contract;  to  covenant; 
agree  :  bargain  ;  specif.,  to  make  a  contract  of  marriage. 

2.  To  be  drawn  together  so  as  to  be  diminished  in  size  or 
extent ;  to  shrink,  as  iron  in  cooling ;  to  be  reduced  in  com¬ 
pass,  duration,  or  length.  (Cf.  contraction,  2  e.) 

Vt-ttrs  contracting  to  a  moment.  Wordsworth. 
con'tract  (kon'trXkt),  to.  [L.  contractus,  fr. contrahere:  cf.F. 


contrat,  formerly  also  contract.  See  contract,  v.]  1.  Law. 
An  agreement  between  two  or  more  persons  to  do  or  for¬ 
bear  something,  esp.  such  an  agreement  that  is  legally  en¬ 
forceable  ;  a  bargain  ;  a  compact;  a  covenant.  A  legal  con¬ 
tract  was  defined  by  Blackstone  as  u  An  agreement  upon 
sufficient  consideration  to  do  or  not  to  do  a  particular 
thing,”  and  this  has  been  the  generally  accepted  definition, 
either  literally  or  in  one  paraphrase  or  another  adopted  to 
express  more  plainly  one  or  more  of  the  necessary  elements 
of  a  contract,  such  as  the  mutuality.  The  law  writers  have, 
until  recently,  generally  classified  contracts  as :  contract 
of  record,  a  conclusive  legal  obligation  incurred  through  the 
intervention  of  some  public  authority  and  evidenced  by  pub¬ 
lic  record,  as  judgments,  recognizances,  statutes  merchant 
and  staple  ;  contract  of  specialty,  or  specialty  contract,  one  de¬ 
pending  for  its  validity  upon  the  formality  of  its  execution, 
that  is,  upon  its  being  signed,  sealed,  and  delivered  in  the 
form  called  a  deed  ;  and  simple,  or  parol,  contract,  one  not 
depending  upon  formality  of  execution  for  its  validity,  but 
upon  the  existence  of  a  consideration.  Contracts  of  record 
are  now  usually  classified  as  quasi  contracts  (which  see),  as 
not  being  jproperly  called  contracts.  If  a  seal  (which  see) 
does  not  import  a  consideration  Blackstone’s  definition 
covers  only  the  simple  contract.  Various  classifications  of 
contracts  with  reference  to  different  principles  are  made  : 
as:  unilateral  and  bilateral ;  gratuitous  and  onerous  ;  real 
and  consensual :  executed  ana  executory  ;  aleatory  or  not, 
etc.  (see  these  terms).  Cf.  covenant,  pact,  nudum  pac¬ 
tum,  cause,  3,  consideration,  7,  deed,  etc. 

The  commonwealths  [of  the  United  StateBj  are  inhibited  from 
passing  any  law  impairing  the  obligation  of  contracts  (Constitu¬ 
tion,  Art.  I.,  sec.  10,  §  I).  .  .  .  The  term  contract  has,  in  this  con¬ 
nection,  been  made  subject  to  exhaustive  definition  by  the  courts. 
It  is  held  to  mean  a  legally  binding  agreement  in  respect  to  prop¬ 
erty,  either  expressed  or  implied,  executory  or  executed,  be¬ 
tween  private  parties,  or  between  a  commonwealth  and  a  private 
party  or  private  parties  ;  or  a  grant  from  one  party  to  another  ; 
or  a‘ grant,  charter,  or  franchise  from  a  commonwealth  to  a  pri¬ 
vate  party  or  private  parties.  J.  W.  Burgess. 

2.  Specif.:  The  act  by  which  two  parties  enter  into  the 
marriage  relation  ;  also,  the  agreement  so  to  do  ;  betrothal. 

This  is  the  night  of  the  contract.  Longfellow. 

3.  A  writing  made  by  the  parties  to  evidence  the  terms  and 
conditions  of  a  contract  (in  sense  1). 

4.  The  department  or  principles  of  law  having  to  do  with 
contracts  (in  sense  1). 

6.  Com.  A  certain  grade  of  a  product,  as  wheat  or  cotton, 
defined  and  established  by  an  exchange  dealing  in  this  prod¬ 
uct,  which  grade  is  tacitly  assumed  by  rule  of  the  exchange 
to  be  understood  in  every  transaction  between  members  of 
the  exchange  dealing  on  the  floor. 

6.  Gram.  A  contracted  form. 

Syn.  —  Arrangement,  understanding,  convention,  pact.  — 
Contract,  agreement,  bargain,  compact,  covenant,  stipu¬ 
lation,  agreeing  in  the  idea  of  a  mutual  arrangement  be¬ 
tween  two  parties,  are  here  compared  in  their  more  gen¬ 
era)  senses.  For  their  specifically  legal  usage  see  defs. 
Agreement  is  the  most  general  term  ;  it  frequently  implies 
little  more  than  a  mutual  understanding.  Contract  ap¬ 
plies  esp.  to  such  formal  agreements,  often  of  a  business 
nature,  as  are  legally  binding  ;  bargain,  esp.  to  agreements 
regarding  purchase  and  sale.  A  compact  is  a  strpngerand 
more  solemn  contract,  frequently  applying  to  alliances  be¬ 
tween  states;  covenant  has  special  reference  to  religious 
engagements.  A  stipulation  is  one  of  the  articles  or  pro¬ 
visions  of  a  contract.  See  promise. 

According  to  some  versions  of  the  story,  a  regular  contract  to 
the  above  effect  was  drawn  up  by  a  lawyer,  and  signed  and  sealed 
in  the  presence  of  witnesses.  Others  say  that  Matthew  Maule 
was  contented  with  a  private  written  agreement,  in  which  Mr. 
Pyncheon  pledged  his  honor  and  integrity  to  the  fulfillment  of 
the  terms  concluded  upon.  The  gentleman  then  ordered  wine, 
which  he  and  the  carpenter  drank  together,  in  confirmation  of 
their  bargain.  .  .  .  There  was,  at  least,  an  assignable  motive  for 
the  first  stipulation  ;  there  appeared  to  be  none  whatever  for  the 
last.  Hawthorne . 

No  State  shall,  without  the  consent  of  the  Congress  .  .  .  enter 
into  any  agreement  or  compact  with  another  State,  or  with  a 
foreign  power.  Const,  of  U.  S. 

I  do  set  my  bow  in  the  cloud,  and  it  shall  be  for  a  token  of  a 
covenant  between  me  and  the  earth.  Gen.  ix.  13. 

con'tract  qua'si  (kwa'si)  or  u'ti  (u'ti),  Laic,  a  quasi  contract, 
con-tract'ed  (kdn-trSk'tSd),  pret.,  p.  p.,  &  p.  a.  of  con¬ 
tract.  Specif.  :  p.  a.  Subjected  to  contraction ;  as : 
a  Drawn  together;  shrunken;  wrinkled;  narrow;  short¬ 
ened  ;  as,  a  contracted  brow  ;  a  contracted  noun,  b  Nar¬ 
row  ;  illiberal ;  selfish ;  as,  a  contracted  mind ;  contracted 
views,  c  Bargained  for ;  betrothed  ;  as,  a  contracted  peace. 

Inquire  me  out  contracted  bachelors.  Shak. 

contracted  heels,  Veter.,  a  contracted  condition  of  the  hoof, 
usually  of  horses,  caused  by  a  shrinking  of  the  wall  of  the 
quarter  preventing  the  proper  expansion  of  the  parts  and 
producing  pressure  on  the  soft  structures  with  more  or 
less  lameness. 

—  con-tract'ed-ly,  adv.  —  con-tract'ed-ness,  to. 
con-trac'tile  (k5n-tr5k'tTl  ;  182),  a.  [Cf.  F.  contractile.'] 

1.  Tending  to  contract ;  having  the  power  or  property  of 
contracting;  displaying  or  producing  contraction. 

Tne  heart’s  contractile  force.  H.  Brooke. 

2  Zo'ol.  Capable  of  being  folded  in  close  to  the  body ;  — 
said  of  the  limbs  or  other  parts  of  certain  insects, 
contractile  cell,  Bot.,  one  of  the  cells  forming  a  layer  in  the 
anther  wall,  causing  the  dehiscence  of  the  anther  by  their 
hygroscopic  contraction.  —  c.  vacuole,  Biol.,  a  small  vesicle 
containing  watery  fluid  found  in  the  protoplasm  of  many 
unicellular  orgamsms.which  gradually  increases  in  size  and 
then  suddenly  collapses,  often  making  regular  pulsations. 
Its  function  is  believed  to  be  respiratory  or  excretory, 
con'trac-til'i-ty  (kon'trSk-til'T-ti),  TO.  [Cf.  F.  contracti¬ 
ng.]  The  capability  or  quality  of  shrinking  or  contracting  ; 
esp.,  Physiol.,  the  power  of  shortening  or  drawing  into  a 
more  compact  form  possessed  by  living  muscle  fibers  and 
to  a  less  extent  by  many  forms  of  living  matter, 
con-trac'tion  (ktfn-trXk'shTOn),  to.  [L.  contractio:  cf.  F. 
contraction.]  1.  Act  or  process  of  contracting,  or  state  of 
being  contracted. 


2.  Specif.:  a  =  contract ation.  Obs.  b  Gram.  The  short¬ 
ening  of  a  word,  or  of  two  words,  by  the  omission  of  a  letter 
or  letters,  or  by  reducing  two  or  more  syllables  to  one  ;  as, 
ne'er  for  never  ;  can't  for  cannot ;  don't  for  do  not.  c  Phi- 
lol.  The  coalescence  of  two  or  more  vowels  into  one ;  as, 
Lat.  copia  for  co-opia  ;  Eng.  lord  from  AS.  hlaford  (for 
hldfweard).  d  Class.  Pros.  The  replacement  of  two  short 
syllables  by  a  long  syllable,  e  Physiol.  The  shortening 
(accompanied  by  thickening)  of  a  muscle  fiber,  or  of  a 
whole  muscle  when  in  action.  See  muscle. 

3.  Something  formed  by  contracting  or  abbreviating,  as  a 
word  or  phrase;  as,  dep't  for  department ,  plenipo  for  plen¬ 
ipotentiary,  crim.  con.  for  criminal  conversation ,  etc. 

contraction  rule  A  pattern  maker’s  rule  in  which  the 
divisions  are  made  larger  (gB  for  iron,  for  brass)  than 
standard  measures,  to  allow  for  contraction  in  cooling, 
con  trac'tive  (ktfn-trak'tiv),  a.  Tending  to  contract ; 
having  the  property  or  power  of  contracting;  pert,  to 
contraction. 

con'tract  note.  A  brief  written  announcement  given  by 
a  factor  or  broker  to  bis  principal  that  he  has  bought  (then 
called  a  bought  note)  or  sold  (then  called  a  sold  note)  for  his 
principal  a  certain  amount  of  merchandise  or  securities  at 
a  price,  commission,  etc.,  specified.  It  is  in  effect  a  memo¬ 
randum  of  the  terms  of  the  employment  by  the  principal, 
con-trac'tor  (kon-trak'ter),  n.  [L.]  1.  One  who  contracts  ; 
a  party  to  a  bargain  ;  one  who  covenants  to  do  anything 
for  another;  specif.,  one  who  contracts  to  perform  work, 
or  supply  articles  on  a  large  scale,  at  a  certain  price  or  rate, 
as  in  building  houses  or  provisioning  troops. 

2  One  that  contracts,  shortens,  or  narrows,  as  a  muscle. 
Friendship  is  .  .  .  a  contractor  and  taker  up  of  .  .  .  aff  ections. 

Earle. 

con'tract  sur'geon.  In  the  United  States  army,  a  physi¬ 
cian  or  dental  surgeon  without  military  rank,  temporarily 
engaged  for  service  in  the  Medical  Department;  —  called 
also  acting  assistant  surgeon. 

con'tract  sys'tem.  a  The  sweating  system,  b  The  sys¬ 
tem  of  employing  convicts  by  selling  their  labor  (to  be 
performed  inside  the  prison)  at  a  fixed  price  per  day  to 
contractors  who  are  allowed  to  have  agents  in  the  prison 
to  superintend  the  work. 

contract  tablet.  Babylonian  &  Assyrian  Antiq.  A  clay 
tablet  on  which  was  inscribed  a  contract,  for  safe  keeping. 
This  tablet  was  inclosed  in  an  outer  case  (often  called  the 
envelope),  on  which  was  inscribed  a  duplicate  of  the  inscrip¬ 
tion  on  the  inclosed  tablet. 

con  trac'ture  (kdn-tr5k'tur),  TO.  [L.  contraclura  a  drawing 
together  :  cf.  F.  contracture.]  1.  Med.  A  state  of  per¬ 
manent  rigidity  or  contraction,  esp.  of  the  muscles. 

2.  Arch.  A  narrowing  of  t lie  girth  of  a  column,  as  at  the  top. 
con'tra-dict'  (k5n'trd-dikt'),  v.  t.;  -dict'ed  ;  -dict'ing.  [L. 

contradiclus,  p.  p.  of  contradicere  to  speak  against ;  contra 
-J-  dicere  to  speak.  See  diction.]  1.  To  assert  the  con¬ 
trary  of  ;  to  take  issue  with;  to  gainsay;  to  deny  the  truth 
of,  as  of  a  statement  or  a  speaker ;  to  impugn. 

The  future  cannot  contradict  the  past.  Wordsworth. 
2  To  resistor  forbid  ;  to  oppose  ;  to  oppose  in  words.  Obs. 
A  greater  power  than  we  can  contradict 
Hath  thwarted  our  intents.  Shak. 

3.  To  be  contrary  or  opposed  to  ;  to  go  counter  to. 

No  truth  can  contradict  another  truth.  Hooker. 
Syn.  —  See  deny. 

con'tra-dict',  v.  i.  To  oppose  in  words ;  to  gainsay  ;  to 
deny,  or  assert  the  contrary  of,  something.  Acts  xiii.  45. 
con'tra-dic'tion  (-dTk'shfin),  ? i.  [L.  contradictio  answer, 
objection  :  cf.  F.  contradiction.]  1.  An  assertion  of  the 
contrary  to  what  has  been  said  or  affirmed  ;  denial  of  the 
truth  of  a  statement;  contrary  declaration  ;  gainsaying. 

His  fair  demands 

Shall  be  accomplished  without  contradiction.  Shak. 

2.  Direct  opposition  or  repugnancy  ;  absolute  incompati¬ 
bility,  as  of  logical  contraries  or  contradictories  ;  anything 
the  falsity  of  which  is  shown  by  the  law  or  principle  that 
a  thing  cannot  both  be  and  not  be  in  the  same  way  at  the 
same  time.  See  opposition,  laws  of  thought. 

Can  he  make  deathless  death  ?  That  were  to  make 
Strange  contradiction.  Hilton. 

If  we  take  the  law  of  contradictio))  in  the  obvious  sense  that  a 
statement  and  a  deninl  cannot  both  he  true,  it  bears  witness  to 
the  fact  that  a  judgment  may  be  truly  denied,  i.  e.,  that  a  judg¬ 
ment  may  be  false,  and  therefore  that  there  may  be  truth  in  a 
negation.  B.  Bosanquet. 

3.  Act  of  opposing,  or  contending  against,  whether  by  ar¬ 
gument  or  deed. 

4.  That  which  is  contradictory,  or  involves  conflicting  qual¬ 
ities,  whether  act,  fact,  person,  or  thing. 

Of  contradictions  infinite  the  slave.  Wordsworth. 
a  contradiction  in  terms,  a  self-contradictory  statement. 
COn'tra-dic'tiOUS  (kSn'trd-dtk'shTOs),  a.  1.  Contradictory; 
also,  contrary  ;  adverse.  Obs. 

2.  Self-contradictory  ;  inconsistent.  Obs.  or  Archaic. 

3.  Inclined  to  contradict  or  cavil.  Sharp. 

Wherefore  she  wedded  a  little  man  in  a  rifle  regiment  —  being 

by  nature  contradictious.  Kipling. 

—  con'tra-dic'tious-ly,  adv.  —  con  tra-dic'tious-ness,  to. 
con'tra-dic'to  ry  (-dTk'to-rT),  a.  [L.  contradictorius :  cf. 
F.  contradictoire .]  Tending  to  contradict ;  of  the  nature 
of,  given  to,  showing,  or  causing,  contradiction.  “  Contra- 
dictory  assertions.”  South. 

Schemes  .  .  .  contradictory  to  eommon  sense.  Addison. 
Syn.  —  See  opposite. 

con'tra-dic'to-ry,  to.  ;  pi.  -ries  (-ffz).  1.  A  term,  prop¬ 

osition,  or  thing  which  denies  or  opposes  another. 

It  is  common  with  princes  to  will  contradictories.  Bacon. 
2.  Logic.  A  proposition  having  the  same  terms  as  another 
proposition,  but  opposed  to  it  in  quality  and  quantity.  See 

OPPOSITION. 

con'tra-dis-tinct'  (kSn'trd-dis-tirjkt'),  a.  Distinguished 
by  opposite  qualities.  —  con  tra-dis-tinct'ly,  adv. 
con'tra-dis-tinc'tion  (-tiqk'slmn),  TO.  Act  of  contradis- 


fi/js.l  Bot. Convolute  and  twisted, 

os  the  bud  of  the  morning-glory, 
con  tourb'.  +  conturb. 
contour  checks.  Irrigation. 
Checks  formed  by  low  levees 
constructed  approximately  on 
contour  lines  to  Hold  water  ap- 
licd  to  land  until  it  soaks  away, 
’he  area  is  limited  by  cross 
levees.  [map.  I 

contour  interval.  See  contour! 
con-tour'ni  at  ed  (kon-toor'nT- 
£t'£d),  a.  [Cf.  contorniate.] 
Numts.  Contorniate. 
contr.  Abbr.  Contract ;  con¬ 
tracted  ;  contraction ;  contrac¬ 
tions  ;  contrary. 

1)  con'tra,  prep.  [L.]  Against; 
—  chiefly  in  pro  and  contra. 


con'tra (kbn'tra),  adr.  To  the 
contrary  ;  contrariwise, 
con'tra.  n.  Contrary  ;  a  thing 
opposite  or  against  another, 
con'tra  band-age.  con'tra- 
band-er-y,  n.  Contrabandism. 
con  tra-ban-di8'ta(kbn/trd-hlin- 
dTs'td),r>.  [Sp.]  A  contrabandist, 
con  tra-bas'so  (-bfi.s'5),  n.  [It. 
contrabbqsso .]  Music,  =  con¬ 
trabass.'  [tra-.  I 

con  tra-bas-soon',  n.  See  con-| 
II  con  tra  bo'nos  mo'res  (mo'- 
rez).  [L.]  Against  good  manners 
ormorals.  Contracts  contra  bonos 
mores  arc  void  by  public  policy, 
con  tract'  (kdri-tr&kt'),  a.  = 
contracted.  [«  See -a ble. I 
con-tract'a-ble  (-trllk'td-b’l),| 


con-tract'ant  (-tdnt),  n.  One 
who  contracts. 

con  trac-ta'tion  (kBn'tr&k-ta'- 
shwn),  n.  [  F.,  or  Sp.  contra  taci- 
6n .]  A  contracting  ;  bargaining 
or  trading.  Ohs. 
contractation  house.  [Cf.  Sp. 
casa  do  contratacidn.]  A  house 
for  contractation,— ns  at  Seville, 
in  connection  with  the  West 
Indies  trade.  Obs.  or  B. 
con'tract-ee'»t?.  See-EE. 
con-tr&ct'er,  n.  A  contractor, 
c  on-tr  ac  t'i-bl.  Contractible. 
Ref.  Sp. 

con-tract'i-ble(kdn-trak'tY-b’l), 
a.  See  -abt.e.  —  con-tract  l- 
bil'i-ty  (-bYl'Y-tY),  con-tract'i- 
ble-neas.  n. 


con-tract'il.  Contractile.  R.  Sp. 
con  trac'tion-al.  a.  Of,  pert,  to, 
or  of  the  nature  of,  contraction, 
contraction  fit.  =  shrinkage 
fit. 

con-trac'tion-ist.  n.  An  advo¬ 
cate  of  contraction,  esp.  of  the 
United  States  paper  currency  ; 
—  opposed  to  expansionist,  infla¬ 
tionist. 

con-trac'tive-ly,  adv.  of  con¬ 
tractive. 

con-tract 'ly, ttdi\  Contraetedlv ; 
by  contraction.  Obs.  Oxf.  E.  D. 
con-trac'tu-al  (ktfn-tr&k'ffl-dl), 
a.  [Cf.  F.  contractuel.']  Of  or 
pertaining  to.orimplving,  a  con¬ 
tract;  of  tne  nature  of  a  contract; 
as,  contractual  obligations. 


con-trac'tured  (  tflnl  ),<7.  Affect¬ 
ed  by  contracture. 

||  con-trac'tus  fi-du'ei  se  (kfln- 
trftk'tOs  f  Y-d  Q's  li  f-e).  [L.] 

Civil  Lair.  See  fiducia. 

1  con-trac'tus  tri'nus  (trT'nus). 
L.]  =  TRIPLE  CONTRACT, 
con-tra'da  (ktm-tra'da),  n.  ; 
pi.  -he  (-dil).  [It.]  A  street  or 
way  ;  also,  a  district  or  quarter. 
con'tra-dance7,  con'tra-danse'. 
Vars.  Of  CONTRKDANCE. 
con'tra-debt',  n.  See  contra-. 
con  tra-dict'a-ble  (kCn'tra- 
<1  t  k '  t - 1 > '  l ),  a.  See  -abj  e. 
con/tra  dict'ed,  p.  a.  from  con- 
t  r  a  i)  i  c  t.  —  con'tra-dict'ed- 
ness.  n.  [contradicts.  I 

con/tra-dict'er,  n.  One  who| 


II  con  tra-dic'ti-o  in  ad-iec'to 

(kbn'trd-dYk'shY-o  In  &d-jek'- 
to).  [L.]  Logic.  Contradiction 
in  terms. 

con'tra  die 'tion-al  (-shttn-dl),  a. 
Contradictory.  Rare. 
con  tra  dic'tive  (-tYv),  a.  Con¬ 
tr  a  d  i  c  tory . — c  on '  tr  a-  die  '  ti  ve-  ly , 
adv.  —  con'tra-dic'tive-ness,  n. 
con' tra-dic 'tor,  n.  [L.]  A  con¬ 
tra  die  ter. 

con  tra-dic'to-ri-ly,  adv. of  con¬ 
tra  DICTORY.  [-NESS.  I 

con  tra-dic'to-ri  neBB,  to.  See| 
con  tra-dic-to'ri-ous.  a.  Obs. 
Opposite  ;  also,  contradictory. 
—  con  tra-dic-to'ri-ou8-ly,  adv. 
con  tra-diB-crim'i-nate,  v.  t.  See 
contra-.  Rare. 


ale,  senate,  efire,  &m,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofd ;  eve,  $vent,  €nd,  recent,  maker;  ice,  Ill;  old,  obey,  orb,  Odd,  s5ft,  connect ; 

II  Foreign  Word.  f  Obsolete  Variant  of.  +  combined  with.  =  equals. 


use,  unite,  urn,  up,  circus,  menU , 
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tinguishing  ;  distinction  by  contrast  ;  —  chiefly  in  the 
phrase  in  contradistinction  to. 

That  there  are  such  things  as  sins  of  infirmitv  in  contradis¬ 
tinction  to  those  of  presumption  is  not  to  be  questioned.  South. 
con  tra-dls-tinc'tive  (kbn'tra-dis-tTijk'tlv),  a.  Having 
the  quality  of  contradistinction,  or  serving  to  contradis¬ 
tinguish.  —  con  tra-dis  tinc'tive-ly,  adv. 
con  tra-dis-tin'guish  (kSn'tra-dTs-tlq'gwTsh),  v.  t.  To  dis¬ 
tinguish  by  a  contrast  of  opposite  qualities. 

Complex  ideas  of  soul  and  body,  as  contradistinguished.  Locke. 
con  tra  fis'sure  (-flsli'ur  ;  250),  74.  Med.  A  fracture, 
contusion,  or  injury,  esp.  of  the  cranium,  caused  by  a  blow 
and  occurring  in  a  part  opposite  to  or  some  distance  from 
that  on  which  the  blow  is  received. 

OOntra-llex'ure  (-flek'shur;  -flgk.s'ur),  n.  A  bending  in 
opposite  directions  like  the  curve  of  an  ogee;  also,  the  point 
where  this  occurs  ;  a  point  of  contrary  flexure  or  inflexion. 
In  a  fixed  beam  it  is  a  point  of  zero  bending  moment, 
con  tra-lo'cal  (-fo'kdl),  a.  [contra- -{-focal.']  Math.  Having 
the  corresponding  sums  of  the  squared  axes  equal ;  — said 
of  two  conics  or  CGnicoids.  Distinguished  from  confocal , 
where  the  differences  are  equal. — con  tra-fo'cal  ism 
(-Tz’m),  con  tra  fo  cal'i  ty  (-fo-kai'T-tT),  n. 
con  tra-ge  o  met'ric  (-je'6-mgt'rik),  a.  [contra-  -|-  geo¬ 
metric .]  Math.  Said  of  the  proportions  a:b  =  b  —  c  :a  —  b 
and  b:c  —  b — c:a  —  5,  as  differing  from  the  geometric 
a  :  b  =  b  :  c. 

con  tra-gre'di  ent  (-gre'dT-ent),  a.  [L.  contra  -\ — gre- 
diens ,  the  form  used  in  compounds  of  gradiens ,  p.  pr.  of 
gradi  to  walk.]  Math.  Undergoing  simultaneous  inverse 
linear  transformations,  the  rows  of  the  matrix  of  substi¬ 
tution  in  the  one  transformation  being  the  columns  in  the 
other  ;  thus,  if  w,  v,  w  are  turned  into  aid  -f-  bv'  -{-  civ', 
du'  -f-  ev'  -f-/tu',  gu'  -f-  hv'  -J-  iw',  when  x,  y,  2  are  turned 
into  ax'  -f-  dy '  -f-  gz',  bx'  -f  ey'  -f  hz> ,  ex'  -f  fy'  -f  iz',  then 
the  systems  (x,  y,  z)  and  (m,  v,  w)  are  contragredient. 

—  con  tra  gre'di  ence  (  ens),  n. 

contragredient  isomorphism,  one  that  is  not  cogredient. 
con  tra  har  mon'ic  (-har-iii5n'Tk)  |  a.  Math.  Opposed  or 
con  tra-har-mon'i-cal  (-T-kdl)  i  opposite  to  that  which 
is  harmonical ;  —  said  of  a  proportion  one  of  whose  coup¬ 
lets  is  the  inverse  of  the  corresponding  couplet  in  a  har¬ 
monical  proportion,  as  c  :  a  =  a  —  b  :b  —  c.  —  con  tra- 
har  mon'i-cal-ly,  adv. 

con  tra  inAdl  cant  (-ln'di-kunt),  a.  Med.  Rendering  any 
certain  method  of  treatment  unadvisable.  —  n.  Any  con- 
traindicaut  symptom  or  condition. 

con^tra-in'dl-cate  (-kat),  v.  t. ;  -cat'ed  (-kat'gd);  -cat'ing 
(-kat'ing).  Med.  To  indicate  treatment  contrary  to  (that 
which  the  general  tenor  of  the  case  would  seem  to  require), 
contra-lndl-ca'tion  (-ka'shfm),  n.  Med.  An  indication 
er  symptom  which  opposes  some  particular  method  of 
treatment  otherwise  advisable. 

con  tra  lat'er-al  (-15t'er-dl),  a.  Recurring  on  an  opposite 
side  ;  acting  in  conjunction  with  similar  parts  on  an  oppo¬ 
site  side  ;  as,  contralateral  muscles. 

con-tral'to  (ktfn-tr51'to ;  -tral'to),  n. ;  pi.  E.  -tos  (-toz), 
It.  -ti  (-te).  [It.,  fr.  contra  -{-  alto.  See  alto.]  Music. 

a  The  part  sung  by  the  highest  male  or  lowest  female 
voices  ;  the  alto  or  counter  tenor,  intermediate  between 
tenor  and  soprano,  and  having  the  range  of  about  g  to  c" . 
See  pitch,  b  The  voice  or  singer  performing  this  part ; 
as,  her  voice  is  a  contralto  ;  she  is  a  contralto. 
con  tral'to,  a.  Music.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  contralto  or 
the  part  in  music  called  contralto ;  as,  a  contralto  voice, 
con  tra-oc'tave  (k5n'trd-5k'tav),  n.  Music.  The  third 
octave  below  middle  c —  C,  to  C.  See  pitch. 
con'tra-plex  (k5n'tra-plSks),  a.  [contra-  -) — plez ,  as  in 
duplex.]  Teleg.  Pertaining  to  the  sending  of  two  mes¬ 
sages  in  opposite  directions  at  the  same  time.  See  diplex. 
con'tra-po  nend7  (k5n'trd-po-n5nd'),  11.  [L.  contraponen- 

dum  thing  to  be  formed  by  contraposition,  neut.  of  the 
gerundive  of  contraponere .]  Logic.  A  proposition  from 
which  another  is  formed  by  contraposition, 
con  tra  pose'  (-poz'),  v.  t.  [contra-  -f-  pose.]  1.  Logic. 
To  convert  (a  proposition)  by  contraposition. 

2  To  set  over  against,  as  the  thumb  to  the  fingers, 
con'tra-po-si'tlon  (-po-zish'wn),  n.  [Cf.  F.  contreposilion.] 

1.  A  placing  over  against ;  opposition  ;  antithesis. 

2.  Logic.  A  so-called  immediate  inference  which  consists 
in  denying  the  original  subject  of  the  contradictory  predi¬ 
cate  ;  e.  g.  :  Every  S  is  P  ;  therefore,  no  Not-P  is  S. 

COn'tra  posi  tive  ( -p<5z'T-tTv),  a.  Of,  pert,  to,  or  character¬ 
ized  by,  contraposition.  —  n.  A  contrapositive  proposition, 
con  trap'tion  (ktfn-trap'slwn),  n.  A  contrivance  ;  a  new¬ 
fangled  device  ;  —  used  scornfully.  Co/loq.  or  Dial. 

We  all  remember  some  of  the  extraordinary  contraptions  which 
have  been  thus  evolved  and  put  upon’the  market.  F.  M.  Ware. 

—  con  trap'tious  (-shws),  a. 

COn  tra-pun'tal  (kSn'tra-pun'tdl),  a.  [It.  conirappunto 
counterpoint.  See  counterpoint.]  Music.  Of,  or  according 
to  the  rules  of,  counterpoint.  —  contra-pun'tal-ly,  adv. 
COntra-pun'tist  (-pun'tTst),  n.  [It.  contrappinitista.] 
Music.  One  skilled  in  counterpoint. 

con  tra-re  mon'strance  (-re-m5n'strans),  n.  A  remon¬ 
strance  to  a  remonstrance. 


con'tra-re  mon'strant  (kSu'tra-rfc-mSn'strant),  n.  One 
who  makes  a  contraremonstrance  ;  specif.  [ cap .],  Eccl. 
Mist. ,  one  of  the  Counter  Remonstrants, 
con  tra'ri-ant  (k5u-tra'n-dnt  ;  -trSr'T-ant;  115),  a.  [LL. 
contrarians ,  p.  pr.  of  contrariare  to  oppose  :  cf.  F.  contrari- 
ant.  See  contrarv.1  Opposed;  antagonistic;  adverse.  R. 

The  struggles  of  cont rariunt  factions.  Coleridge. 

contra-ri'e-ty  (k<5n7tra-ri'e-tT),  n. ; pi.  -ties  (-tTz).  [ME. 
contrarite ,  contrariete ;  cf.  L.  contrarietas ,  F.  contranete.] 

1.  State  or  quality  of  being  contrary  ;  opposition  ;  repug¬ 
nance  ;  disagreement ;  antagonism. 

There  is  a  contrariety  between  those  things  that  conscience 
inclines  to,  and  those  that  entertain  the  senses.  South. 

2.  Something  which  is  contrary  to  something  else ;  an 
inconsistency  ;  a  discrepancy  ;  an  adversity. 

How  can  these  contrarieties  agree  ?  Shak. 

3.  Logic.  The  relation  of  contraries.  See  opposition. 
Syn.  —  Inconsistency,  discrepancy,  repugnance. 

C0n-tra'ri-0US  (kdn-tra'n-ds ;  -trSr'T-ds ;  115).  a.  [OF. 
contra rios,  contrarieus,  LL.  contrariosus.]  1.  Having  con¬ 
trariety  ;  repugnant;  contrary;  perverse.  Archaic. 

She  flew  contrarians  in  the  fuce  of  God.  Mrs.  Browning. 
2.  Antagonistic  ;  hostile.  Obs. 

—  con-tra'ri-ous-Iy,  adv.  —  con-tra'ri-ous  ness,  n. 
con'tra-ri  wise7  (kSn'trd-n-wiz7 ;  kon'tia- ;  formerly ,  and 

still  often ,  accented  con-tra'ri-wise7 :  see  contrary,  a.),  adv. 

1.  On  the  contrary  ;  oppositely  ;  on  the  other  hand. 

Not  rendering  evil  for  evil,  or  railing  for  railing  ;  but  contrari¬ 
wise ,  blessing.  I  Pet.  iii.  9. 

2.  In  a  contrary  order  ;  conversely. 

Everything  that  acts  upon  the  fluids  must,  at  the  same  time, 
act  upon  the  solids,  and  contrariwise.  Arbuthnot. 

3.  Perversely  ;  contrarily. 

con'tra-ri- wise7,  a.  Contrary ;  perverse.  Rare. 
con'tra-ry  (k5n'trd-ri  ;  k<5n'tra- ;  see  note  below),  a.  [ME. 
contrarie ,  contraire ,  F.  contraire ,  fr.  L.  contrarius,  fr.  con¬ 
tra.  See  contra-.]  1.  Opposed;  contradictory;  inconsistent. 
Fame,  if  not  double-faced,  is  double-mouthed, 

And  with  contrary  blast  proclaims  most  deeds.  Milton. 
'The  doctrine  of  the  earth’s  motion  appeared  to  be  contrary  to 
the  sacred  Scripture.  Whewell. 

2.  Opposed  to  one’s  interests  or  desires;  unfavorable  or, 
prejudicial  ;  also  (rarely),  distasteful  ;  — now  only  of  wind, 
weather,  etc. 

3  Opposite  ;  in  an  opposite  direction. 

And  if  ye  walk  contrary  unto  me,  and  will  not  hearken  unto 
me.  Lev.  xxvi.  21. 

We  have  lost  our  labor  ;  they  are  gone  a  contrary  way.  Shak. 

4.  Logic.  Affirming  the  opposite  ;  so  opposed  as  to  destroy 
each  other  ;  as,  contraiy  propositions. 

5.  Given  to  opposition  ;  perverse ;  captious ;  froward  ; 
wayward  ;  as,  a  contrary  disposition  ;  a  contrary  child  ; 
“  Mistress  Mary,  quite  contrary .” 

6.  Antagonistic  ;  hostile.  Obs. 

The  accent  was  ori^.  con -tra'ry,  but  conHra-ru  has 
existed  side  by  side  with  it  since  Chaucer’s  tinia  anu  now 
prevails  in  cultivated  usage,  while  con-lra'ry  (used  esp.  in 
sense  ft)  is  almost  exclusively  dialectal,  colloquial,  or  play¬ 
ful.  The  accent  on  the  first  syllable  also  prevails  in  those 
derivatives  the  accentuation  of  which  naturally  follows 
that  of  the  adj.,  as  conUra-ri-ly ,  con'tra-ri-wise'  .etc. 

Syn. —  Adverse,  repugnant,  hostile,  inimical,  discordant, 
inconsistent.  See  opposite. 

contrary  motion.  Music.  See  motion,  11  b-  —  c.  terms,  Logic , 
terms  which  express  the  extremes  of  divergence  in  the 
same  genus,  as  white  and  black,  good  and  bad. 
con'tra-ry,  adv.  Contrarily  ;  contrariwise  ;  counter, 
con'tra-ry,  n.  ; pi.  -ries  (-riz).  1.  One  of  two  things  hav¬ 

ing  contrary  or  opposite  qualities. 

No  contraries  hold  more  antipathy 

Than  I  and  such  a  knave.  Shak. 

2.  The  opposite;  a  proposition,  fact,  or  condition  incom¬ 
patible  with  another  ;  as,  slender  proofs  which  rather 
show  the  contrary.  Cf.  converse,  n. 

3.  Antagonism  or  hostility ;  a  hostile  action  ;  also,  an  op¬ 
ponent  ;  an  enemy.  Obs. 

4.  A  denial  or  contradiction.  Rare. 

5.  Logic.  A  universal  proposition  affirming  what  another 
denies,  or  denying  what  another  affirms. 

If  two  universals  differ  in  quality,  they  are  contraries  ;  as, 
every  vine  is  a  tree ;  no  vine  is  a  tree.  These  can  never  be  both 
true  together  ;  but  they  may  be  both  false.  I.  Watts. 

by  contraries,  by  way  of  opposition ;  contrary  to  expecta¬ 
tion.—  on  the  contrary,  in  opposition  ;  on  the  other  hand. 

—  to  the  c.,  to  an  opposite  purpose  or  intent ;  on  the  other 

side.  “  They  did  it,  not  for  want  of  instruction  to  the  con- 
trary .”  Bp.  Stillingfleet. 

con'tra-ry  (k5n'trd-rT  ;  k#n-tra'rT,  -tr&r'T),  v.  t. ;  con'tra- 
ried  (-rid);  con'tra-ry-ing.  [F.  contrarier.  See  contrary, 
a.]  To  act  contrary  to  ;  to  oppose  or  thwart ;  to  contradict. 
Now  Chiefly  Dial. 

I  was  advised  not  to  contrary  the  king.  Bp.  Latimer. 
con'tra-ry,  v.i.  To  go  or  act  contrary  ;  to  dispute  or  de¬ 
bate  ;  also,  to  be  inconsistent.  Now  Chiefly  Dial. 
con  trast' (k^n-trast'),  v.  i.  ;  con-trast'ed  ;  con-trast'ing. 
[F.  contraster ,  It.  contrastare  to  oppose,  LL.  id.,  fr.  L.  con¬ 
tra  -|-  stare  to  stand.  See  stand.]  1.  To  contend  or  strive. 
Obs.  or  R. 

2.  To  form  a  contrast;  to  exhibit  more  or  less  marked  or 
noticeable  difference  or  opposition. 

The  joints  which  divide  the  sandstone  contrast  finely  with  the 
divisional  planes  which  separate  the  basalt  into  pillars.  Lyell. 


con  trast'  (ktfn-tr4st'),  v.  t.  To  put  in  contrast ;  to  set  off 
by  contrast  or  form  a  contrast  to. 

The  figures  of  the  groups  must  not  be  all  on  a  side  .  .  .  but 
must  contrast  each  other  by  their  several  positions.  Dryden. 
Syn.  — See  compare. 

con'trast  (kCn'trast),  71.  [F.  conlraste,  fr.  It.  contrasto.] 

1.  Strife  or  opposition.  Obs. 

2.  Opposition  or  dissimilitude  of  associated  things  or  qual¬ 
ities,  esp.  as  shown  by  juxtaposition  or  comparison  ;  thus, 
in  painting,  contrast  is  the  reverse  of  gradation.  Specif. ; 
Psychol.  See  association  of  ideas. 

The  contrasts  and  resemblances  of  the  seasons.  Whewell. 
Genuine  contrasts ,  as  black-white,  giant-dwarf,  up-down,  are 
peculiar  in  having  under  the  difference  a  foundation  of  similar¬ 
ity,  the  two  members  lying  within  the  sphere  of  a  common 
higher  notion.  Encyc.  Brit. 

3.  Act  of  contrasting,  or  state  of  being  contrasted ;  also, 
that  which  contrasts  with  something  else. 

Place  the  prospect  of  the  soul 
I11  sober  contrast  with  reality.  Wordsworth. 

COlPtra-stim'u-Iant  (k5n7trd-stTm'u-lant),  n.  Med.  An 
agent  which  counteracts  the  effect  of  a  stimulant.  —  con7- 
tra  stim'u  lant,  a. 

con  trag'tive  (k^n-tras'tTv),  a.  Formative  of,  or  consist¬ 
ing  in,  contrast. —con-tras'tive-ly,  adv. 
con  tra  tab'll  lar  (k5n7trd-t5b'u-ldr),  a.  [contra-  -f-  L.  ta¬ 
bula  a  tablet,  a  will.]  Rom .  Law.  Contrary  to  the  terms  of  a 
will  or  testament.  —  contratabular  possession,  that  given  by 
the  praetor  to  children  passed  over  but  not  disinherited. 
COn'trate  (kSn'trat),  a.  [From  L.  contra.]  Lit.,  opposed  ; 
specif.,  Horol. ,  designating,  or  pertaining  to,  the  fourth 
wheel  of  a  verge  or  vertical  watch,  which  has  teeth  set  on 
its  face  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  the  wheel, 
con  tra  val  la'tion  (k5n/trri-v5-la'8hihi),  n.  [contra-  -}- 
vallation:  cf.  F.  contrevallation.  Cf.  countervallation.] 
Fort.  A  series  of  works  confronting  the  walls  of  an  invested 
place  to  completely  isolate  the  defenders  and  safeguard 
the  besiegers  against  sallies  ;  also,  their  construction, 
con  tra-va'ri-ant  (-va'rT-ant),  n.  [contra-  variant.] 
Math.  Any  function  of  coefficients  and  variables  (to  be 
transformed  by  inverse  substitution)  that  differs  only  by  a 
multiplier  (a  power  of  the  modulus)  from  the  correspond¬ 
ing  function  of  the  transformed  coefficients  and  variables; 
—  so  called  by  Sylvester. 

con  tra  vene'  (-\en'),  v.  t. ;  con'tra-vened'  (-vend'); 
con'tra-ven'ino  (-\en'Tng).  [LL.  contravenire ;  L.  contra 
+  venire  to  come  :  of.  F.  contrevenir .  See  come.]  1.  To 
go  or  act  contrary  to  ;  to  obstruct  the  operation  of  ;  to  in¬ 
fringe  or  disregard  ;  as,  to  contravene  a  law. 

Laws  that  place  the  subjects  in  such  a  state  con travene  the  first 
principles  of  the  compact  of  authority.  Johnson. 

2  To  oppose  in  principle  or  effect;  to  come  into  conflict 
with  ;  to  contradict  or  dispute  ;  to  defeat. 

So  plain  a  proposition  .  .  .  wus  not  likely  to  be  contravened. 

Southey. 

Syn.  —  See  deny. 

con  tra-veno',  v.  i.  To  make  a  contravention;  esp.,  Scots 
Law ,  of  an  heir  of  entail,  to  do  some  act,  as  aliening  a 
part  of  the  estate,  by  which  his  estate  may  be  forfeited, 
con  tra  ven'tlon  (-vgn'slmn),  71.  [Cf.  F.  contravention.] 

1.  Act  of  contravening  ;  also,  transgression  ;  violation. 
Warrants  in  contravention  of  the  nets  of  Parliament.  Macaulay. 

In  contravention  of  all  his  marriage  stipulations.  Motley. 
2  Law.  In  the  codes  of  various  European  countries,  as 
Italy,  France,  Belgium,  and  Austria,  the  lowest  class  of 
offenses,  constituted  by  those  puuishable  in  the  police 
courts.  The  next  grade  is  the  delit. 
con  tra  yer'va  (-yfir'va),  n.  [Sp.  contrayerba ,  lit.,  a 
counter  herb,  hence,  an  antidote  for  poison,  fr.  L.  contra 
-f-  herba  herb.]  a  A  tropical  American  moraceous  plant 
( Dorstenia  contrayerva ),  the  aromatic  root  of  which  is 
stimulant,  tonic,  and  diaphoretic,  b  Any  West  Indian  spe¬ 
cies  of  Aristolochin  similarly  used. 

con7 tree- ta'tion  (kbn'trgk-ta'slmn),  7? .  [L.  contrectatio , 
-onis;  con-  -f-  tractate  to  handle.]  Touching  with  the 
hands  ;  handling.  Rare ,  ere.  Rom.  Ar  Civil  Law. 
con'tre  danc^.  con'tre  danse  (kbn'tre-dans7),  n.  [Cf. 
F.  contredanse  (fr.  E.  country-dance).]  1.  a  A  dance  in 
which  the  partners  are  arranged  face  to  face,  or  in  oppo¬ 
site  lines,  b  The  quadrille.  Obs. 

2.  Music.  A  piece  of  music  in  the  rhythm  of  such  a  dance. 

II  con  tre  temps'  (k6N7tr’-taN'),  n. ;  pi.  -temps  (F.  -taN'). 

[F.  ;  contre  (L.  contra)  -f-  temps  time,  fr.  L.  tempus.] 

1.  An  untoward  accident ;  something  inopportune  or  em¬ 
barrassing  ;  a  hitch. 

In  this  unhappy  contretemjis.  De  Quincey. 

2.  Music.  =  syncopation. 

con-trib'u-ta-ry  (kfln-trlb'u-ta-ri),  a.  Obs.  or  R.  1.  Con¬ 
tributory. 

2.  Tributary;  contributing. 

It  was  situated  on  the  Ganges,  at  the  place  where  this  river 
received  a  contributory  stream.  D' Anville  (trans.). 

con-trib'ute  (ktfn-trTb'titj  formerly  accented  oon'tri-butei, 
v.  t.  ;  con-trib'ut-ed  (-u-tSd) ;  con-trib'ut-ing  (-u-tTng). 
[L.  contributus ,  p.  p.  of  coniribuere  to  bring  together,  to 
add  ;  con-  tribuere  to  grant,  impart.  See  tribute.]  To 
give  or  grant  in  common  with  others,  as  to  a  common 
stock  or  for  a  common  purpose ;  to  furnish  or  supply  in 


con/tra-dis-tinct'Ty,  adv.  See 
CONTRADISTINCT.  [V  R.\ 

con  tra'do.  n.  Acontrnda.  06s.| 
con  tra-fa-got'to  (k  n't  r  a-f  d- 
gbt'to),  n.  [It-1  Music.  See 
DOUBLE  BASSOON. 

U  con  tra  for/mam  s  t  a't  u  t  i 
?kbn-trd  fdr'mftm  stAUCl-tl).  [L.] 
Law.  Against  the  form  of  the 
statute  ;  —  a  phrase  used  in  con¬ 
cluding  declarations  based  on 
statutory  penalties  and  indict¬ 
ments  for  statutory  crimes. 

||  con  tra  h®-re  di  ta'tem  ja- 
cen'tem  ( hf-rC*d/T-ta/'t6m  jd- 
s  e  n't  P  m).  (L.]  Scots  Law. 

Agaimt  an  inheritance  not  en¬ 
tered  upon  by  the  heir.  See 
HJCREDITAS  .JACKNS. 
con'tra-bent  (kbn'trd-hgnt),  n. 
[L.  contrahms ,  p.  pr.  See  con¬ 
tract.]  Entering  into  cove¬ 
nant;  contracting.  —  n.  A  con¬ 
tracting  party. 

con  tra-in-ci'8ion(-Tn-sTzh't/n), 
n.  Surg.  =  counter  opening. 
con'trair  (kOn'trar;  formerly 
kdn-trar'),  a.  tf  n.  [F.  con¬ 
traire .]  Contrary. —prep.  In 
opposition  to;  against.  —  con- 


trair'ly.  adr.  All  Obs.  or  Scot. 

con-trair',  v.  t.  [Cf.  F.  con¬ 
trarier.]  To  “  contrary  ;”  op¬ 
pose  ;  thwart.  Obs.  or  Scot. 
con-trai'ry  (ktfn-tra'rl).  Dial, 
var.  of  contrary,  a.  tf  v.  t. 
contrait.  +  contract. 
con  tra  jer'va.  Var.  of  con¬ 
trayerva.  [lode. | 

con'tra-lode\  n.  =  counter-! 
con'tra-mure  (kbn'trd-mar'')- 
Fort.  =  COUNTEKMURE.  Obs. 
con'tra-nat'u-ral,  a.  =  coun- 
ternatural.  Rare. 
con  tra-ni'tence,  c  o  n't  r  a  n  i'- 
ten-cy,  n.  [contra-  +  L  nitens, 
p.  pr.  of  niti  to  strive.]  Obs.  tf 
R.  Reaction,  as  resistance  to 
pressure.  —  con'tra-ni'tent,  a. 
con  tran-tis'cl-on  (-tr&n-tYsh'Y- 
5n),  n.  [contra-  -4-  antiscion. ] 
Astrol.  Point  of  ecliptic  opposite 
the  antiscion.  See  antiscion. 

||  contra  pa'cem  (kOn'trd  pa  - 
sem).  [L.]  Law.  Against  the 
peace;  — an  allegation  once  ma¬ 
terial  in  prosecution  for  trespass, 
etc.,  but  now  purely  formal, 
con'tra-pleid,  n.  Counterplea. 
Obs.  Scot. 


con^ra-pone'  (-trd-pon'),  ?\  t. 

[L.  contraponere  to  place  oppo¬ 
site.]  Logic.  =  CONTRAPOSE. 

con/tra-pos'it  (-pOz'Yt),  v.  t. 
[L.  contra  posit  us ,  p.  p.  of  coti- 
traponere  to  place  opposite.] 
Logic.  =  CONTRAPOSE, 
con  tra-pos'i-ta  (-Y-t«),  n.  pi. 
[L.  pi.  of  contraposition  nn  an¬ 
tithesis.]  Logic.  The  two  prop¬ 
ositions  appearing  in  a  process 
of  contraposition, 
con  tra-prog'ress-ist,  ti.  See 
CONTRA-.  Rare. 
con  tra  pro- vec' tor,  n.  [rontra- 
-f  provector.]  The  operutor  got 
by  putting  for  the  facients  £,  >?, 
...  in  a  contravariant  the  sym¬ 
bols  of  partial  derivation  as  to 
x,y.  .  .  — so  called  by  Cayley, 

con'tra-pun'to  (kbn/trd-nfln'- 
td),  n.  [It.  contrappunto.]  Music. 
See  COUNTERPOINT, 
con  tra-re-lat'ed  (-rf-lat'Cd),  a. 
Math.  See  correlated. 
con-tra'ri-a  con-tra'rl-is  cu- 
ran'tur  (kdn-tra'rY-d  kdn-tra'- 
rY-Ys  kfl-r&n'tar).  [L.]  Oppo¬ 
sites  are  cured  bv  opposites, 
con-tra'rl-ant  (k<5n-tra'rY-<fnt  ; 


k<3n-trar'-T),a.  “  Contrarying  ;  ” 

opposing.  Obs. 

con-tra'ri-ant.  n.  One  thnt  is 
contrariant  ;  specif.,  Eng.  Hist., 
one  of  the  barons  leagued  under 
Thomas.  Earl  of  Doncaster, 
against  Edward  II.  [rilv.  /?.| 
con-tra'ri  ant-ly,  adv.  Contra- 1 
con-tra'ri-ence,  con-tra'ri-en- 
cy,  n.  [OF.  contrariance.]  Ad¬ 
verse  action  ;  contrariety.  Obs. 
con 'tra  ri-ly  (k  5  n't  r  u-r  1-lT: 
kfin'trft-  ;  see  contrary,  a.), 
adv.  of  contrary. 
con'tra-ri-ness. //.  See -ness. 
con  tra  ri-os'i-ty.  n.  [AF.  con¬ 
tra  riousetd.]  Contrariousness. 
ObS.  [ITY.I 

contrarioustee.  4*  contrarios-| 
contrarite.  +  contrariety. 
con'tra-ri  wise  .  n.  Contrary, 
con  tra-ro-ta'tion.  n.  Rotation 
contrary  to  another  rotation. 

|i  con  tra  ro  tu-la'tor  (kun'trd- 
rft'td-la'tdr),  n.  [LL.]  =  con¬ 
troller. 

con'tra-ry-mind  ed.  a.  Of  a  con¬ 
trary  opinion.  [frosted,  p.  p.| 
con-trast'ed-ly,  adv.  of  con-| 
con  tra-stira'u-lism  (-s  t  Y  m'fl- 


lYz’m),w.  Med.  A  system  of  med¬ 

icine  based  on  the  contrastim- 
ulant  properties  of  certain  rem¬ 
edies.  —  con  tra-stim'u-list,  n. 
con  tra-stim'u-Ius  (-l<7s),  n. 
Med.  =  CONTK A ST  I M  U L A N T . 
con-trast'ing-Iy,  adv.  of  con¬ 
trasting ,  p.  pr. 

con-trast'ment,  n.  See  -m  ent. 

H  con-tras'to  (kOn-tras'to),  n. ; 
pi.  -TI  (-te).  [It.]  Strife;  a  dis¬ 
pute;  also,  It.  Lit.,  a  love  song 
consisting  of  a  disputation  be¬ 
tween  a  man  and  a  woman,  or  a 
comic  disputation  between  a  pair 
of  abstract  or  allegorical  figures. 
||  con  trat'  (kfi.N'trd'),  n.  [F.]  A 
contract.  [TiON.| 

con'tra-ta'tion.  contracta-| 
con'tra-ten  or  (kon'trd-tPn'Sr  ; 
kon'trd-ten'Pr),  n.  Music.  Coun¬ 
ter  tenor  ;  contralto. 

||  con  trat'  so  cial'  (kfiN'tra' 
•fi'sy&l').  [F.]  =  SOCIAL  com¬ 
pact. 

con  tra-ven'er  (kfin't  r  d-v  e  n'- 
Pr),  v.  One  who  contravenes, 
con  tra-ver'sion  (-vftr'shfln),  n. 
( I.,  contraversus  turned  oppo¬ 
site.]  A  turning  to  the  opposite 


side  ;  antistrophe.  Rare. 

con  tra-vin'di-cate.  v.  i.  [L.  con - 
tra  vindicare.]  Rom.  Law.  To 
counterclaim.  Rure.  —  con'tra- 
vin  di-ca'tion,  n.  Rare. 
contraye.  +  country. 
contre.  +  counter,  country. 
II  con'tre  (kfix'tr’),  jirejt.  tf  adv. 
[F.]  =  contra. 

||  con  tre-coup'  (-koo'),  n.  [F., 
fr.  contre.  (L.  contra)  -f  coup  a 
blow.]  Med.  =  contraflssijre. 
con  tre-fa  ce'  (-fd'sa'),  a.  = 
counterfessed.  [feiture.  | 
contrefaiture.  f  counter-  | 
con'tre-fort  (kbn'tr’-fort ;  F. 
ftN'tr’-fdr'),  n.  [F.]  Arch.  = 
counterfort. 

con  tre-pa-ld'  (kCn'tr’-pd-la'), 
a.  [F.  I  *=  counterpaly. 
contreplete.  4*  counterplead. 
contrevaile.  +  countervail. 
contreve.  *f*  contrive. 
contrevore.  n.  [OF.  controveiire.] 
Contrivance.  Obs. 
con-trib'u-al  (kbn-trYb'fl-rtl),  a. 
[ro//-  4.  tribus  tribe.]  Of  or 
pertaining  to  the  same  tribe, 
con-trlb'ut  a  ble  (-0-td-b’l),  a. 
See  -able. 
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part ;  to  give  (money  or  other  aid)  for  a  specified  object ; 
as,  to  contribute  food  or  fuel  for  the  poor. 

England  contributes  much  more  than  any  other  of  the  allies. 

Addison. 

con-trib'ute  (ktfn-trlb'ut ;  formerly  accented  con'tri-bute), 
v.  i.  1.  To  pay  tribute.  Obs.  Marlowe. 

2.  To  give  a  part  to  a  common  stock  ;  to  lend  assistance  or 
aid,  or  give  something,  to  a  common  purpose;  to  have  a 
share  in  any  act  or  effect. 

We  are  engaged  in  war  ;  the  Secretary  of  State  calls  upon  the 
colonies  to  contribute.  Burke. 

These  men  also  contributed  to  obstruct  the  progress  of  wisdom. 

Goldsmith. 

Syn.  —  See  conduce. 

con  tri-bu'tion  (k5n'trT-bu'sh?7n),  n.  [L.  contribute :  cl. 
F.  contribution .]  1.  A  payment  or  render  imposed  upon 

a  body  of  persons  or  on  the  population  of  a  territory  by 
civil,  military,  or  ecclesiastical  authority  ;  an  impost ;  esp., 
a  tax  or  imposition  levied  on  the  people  of  a  country  by  an 
army  of  occupation,  orig.  as  a  composition  for  exemption 
from  pillage,  but  now  to  meet  military  necessity  ;  specif., 
as  used  by  some,  a  payment  in  money  so  levied  in  excess 
of  the  usual  taxes.  Cf.  requisition. 

2.  Act  of  contributing. 

3.  That  which  is  contributed  ;  the  portion  which  an  individ¬ 
ual  furnishes  to  the  common  stock,  or  the  whole  which  is 
formed  by  the  gifts  of  individuals. 

A  certain  contribution  for  the  poor  saints  which  are  at  Jerusa¬ 
lem.  Rom.  xv.  26. 

Aristotle’s  actual  contributions  to  the  physical  sciences. 

Whewell. 


4.  Specif.,  a  writing  for  a  publication,  as  a  periodical  hav¬ 
ing  parts  by  different  authors. 

6.  Law.  Payment  by  each  of  several  jointly  liable  of  his 
individual  share  in  a  loss  suffered;  also,  the  amount  so  paid 
by  one  of  them.  Contribution  is  now  enforceable  in  law  as  well 
as  in  equity.  It  is  not  enforceable  between  wrongdoers. 

6.  Life  Insurance.  See  contribution  plan. 
con  tli-bu'tion  al  (-al),  «.  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  furnish¬ 
ing,  a  contribution. 

contribution  plan.  Life  Insurance.  A  plan  of  distribut¬ 
ing  surplus  by  giving  to  each  policy  the  excess  of  premi¬ 
ums  and  interest  earned  thereon  over  the  expenses  of 
management,  cost  of  insurance,  and  the  policy  value  at 
the  date  of  computation.  This  excess  is  called  the  contri¬ 
bution  of  the  policy. 

COn-trib'U-tive  (ktfn-tril/u-tTv),  a.  Contributing,  or  tend¬ 
ing  to  contribute.  —  con-trib'u-tive-ly,  adv.  —  con-trib'- 
u-tive  neas,  n. 

con-trib'u-tor  (-ter),  n.  [Cf.  F.  contributeur.']  1.  One 
that  contributes ;  specif.,  one  who  writes  articles  for  a 
newspaper  or  periodical. 

2.  One  that  pays  tribute.  Obs. 

con-trib'u-to-ry  (-to-rT),  a.  1.  Subject  to,  or  contributing 
to,  a  common  fund  or  enterprise  ;  subject  to  levy  or  furnish¬ 
ing  a  share  or  contingent.  “  Contributory  allies.”  Grote. 

2.  Of  the  nature  of,  or  forming,  a  contribution  ;  entering, 
given,  occurring,  or  acting  as  a  contribution,  share,  or  aid, 
as  in  effecting  an  end  or  result ;  as,  contributory  labors. 

Bonfires  of  contributory  wood.  Chapman. 

3.  Tributary.  Obs. 

contributory  negligence,  Law,  negligence  by  an  injured  party 
which  combines  as  a  proximate  and  efficient  cause  with 
the  negligence  of  the  injurer  in  producing  the  injury. 
Such  negligence  bars  recovery  by  the  plaintiff  at  common 
law,  but  may  only  diminish  his  damages  in  admiralty. 
COn-trib'U-tO-ry,  n.  ;  pi.  -RIES  (-rtz).  One  that  contributes 
or  is  bouod  to  contribute  ;  specif.,  Eng.  Law ,  one  who,  as 
being  or  representing  a  past  or  present  member,  is  liable 
to  contribute  to  the  payment  of  the  debts  of  a  corporation 
on  its  being  wound  up. 

con'trite  (kbn'trit ;  see  note  below),  a.  [L.  contritus  bruised, 
p.  p.  of  conterere  to  grind,  bruise;  con- terere  to  rub, 
grind:  cf.  F.  contrit.  See  trite.]  1.  Broken  down  with 
grief  and  penitence  ;  deeply  sorrowful  for  sin  because  it  is 
displeasing  to  God  ;  humbly  and  thoroughly  penitent. 

A  contrite  heart,  O  God,  thou  wilt  not  despise.  Ps.  li.  17. 

2.  Proceeding  from  contrition  ;  as,  contrite  sighs. 

3.  Thoroughly  bruised  or  broken  ;  worn.  Obs.  tt*  R. 

Con'trite,  now  prevalent,  has  long  existed  by  the  side 
of  the  original  con-tritef ,  which  is  still  often  used  in  poetry 
or  where  such  accentuation  is  the  more  euphonic. 

Syn.  —  Penitent,  repentant,  humble,  sorrowful. 

—  con'trite-ly,  adv.  —  con'trite  ness,  n. 
con-tri'tion  (kSn-trTsh'an),  n.  [F.  contrition ,  L.  contritio."] 

1.  State  of  being  contrite  ;  deep  sorrow  and  repentance 
for  sin  because  sin  is  displeasing  to  God. 

My  future  days  shall  be  one  whole  contrition.  Dryden. 

2.  Act  of  grinding;  attrition;  friction.  Obs. 

Syn.  —  Regret,  compunction,  self-reproach,  humiliation. 

—  Contrition,  attrition,  penitence,  repentance.  In  theo¬ 
logical  usage,  contrition  and  attrition  differ  in  motive  and 
degree.  Contrition  denotes  deep  sorrow  for  sin,  growing 
out  of  love  toward  God ;  attrition,  such  imperfect  sor¬ 
row'  for  sin  as  arises  from  fear  of  punishment ;  as,  “  Sac¬ 
ramental  grace  to  raise  our  sorrow  from  attrition  to  con¬ 
trition ”  ( H .  E.  Manning).  Attrition  is  used  only  in  its 
technical  sense  :  contrition  has  more  general  application  ; 
as,  “  Shame  and  contrition  reformed  the  life  of  the  disin¬ 
herited  youth  ”  ( Spectator ) ;  “  I  own  with  contrition  that 
I  have  not  always  written  prose”  ( Stevenson ).  Penitence 
and  repentance  agree  in  implying  sorrow  for  what  is  past 
and  purposed  amendment,  penitence  emphasizing  rather 
the  element  of  feeling,  repentance ,  that  oi  a  new  purpose  : 
as,  “With  his  sweet  and  mighty  eloquence  the  hearts  of 
those  who  watched  it  did  unlock,  and  made  them  melt  in 
tears  of  penitence ”  ( Shelley );  “Bring  forth  therefore 
fruits  meet  for  repentance  ”  {Matt.  iii.  8).  See  regret. 

con-triv'ance  (kdn-triv'ans),  n.  1.  Act  or  faculty  of  con¬ 
triving  ;  as,  he  is  ready  in  contrivance;  also,  state  of  being 


contrived  ;  disposition  of  parts  or  causes  by  design  ;  adap¬ 
tation. 

The  machine  which  we  are  inspecting  demonstrates,  by  its 
construction,  contrivance  and  design.  Contrivance  must  nave 
hud  a  contriver.  Pafoj U 

2 .  A  thing  contrived  or  used  in  contriving  ;  a  scheme,  plan, 
or  artifice  ;  an  arrangement  or  device. 

Government  is  a  contrivance  of  human  wisdom  to  provide  for 
human  wants.  t  liurke. 

Syn.  —  Plan, scheme, project,  design, artifice,  shift ;  inven¬ 
tion,  machine.  See  device. 

con  trive'  (ktfn-triv'),  v.  t. ;  con-trived'  (-trivd') ;  con¬ 
triving  (-triv'ing).  [ME.  contriven ,  contreven ,  controeven , 
conlroven,  to  invent,  OF.  controver  (3d  \)\.preB.coniruevent), 
F.  controuver ;  con-  -f-  OF.  trover ,  F.  trouver ,  to  find. 
See  troubadour,  trover.]  1.  To  form,  fabricate,  or  make 
by  an  exercise  of  ingenuity  ;  to  devise  ;  to  plan  ;  to  plot. 

What  more  likely  to  contrive  this  admirable  frame  of  the  uni¬ 
verse  than  infinite  wisdom  ?  Titlotson. 

Neither  do  thou  imagine  that  I  shall  contrive  aught  against  his 
life.  Hawthorne. 

2.  To  find  out  or  discover.  Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 

3.  To  compass  or  effect ;  to  bring  about  by  device,  scheme, 
or  stratagem. 

4.  To  introduce,  shape,  or  adapt,  by  contrivance  ;  hence, 
to  lay  out  or  divide.  Obs. 

Syn. —  Invent,  discover,  devise,  plan,  design,  project, 
plot,  concert,  hatch. 

con  trive',  v.  i.  To  make  devices  ;  to  form  plans,  schemes, 
or  designs  ;  to  plan;  to  scheme  ;  to  plot. 

The  Fates  with  traitors  do  contrive.  Shak. 

con  trol'  (k<$n-trol'),  v.  t.  ;  con-trolled'  (-trold')  ;  con¬ 
trolling.  [F.  control er ,  fr.  controle  counter  register, 
contr.  fr.  contre-role  ;  contre  (L.  contra)  -j-  role  roll,  cata¬ 
logue.  See  counter-  ;  roll.]  1.  Orig.,  to  check  by  a 
duplicate  register  or  account ;  now,  to  check  or  regulate 
(expenditure,  payments,  etc.). 

2.  To  check,  test,  or  verify  by  counter  or  parallel  evidence  or 
experiments  ;  to  verify  by  comparison  or  research.  Rare. 

This  report  was  controlled  to  be  false.  Fuller. 

3.  To  censure  or  call  to  account.  Obs. 

4.  To  exercise  restraining  or  directing  influence  over ;  to 
dominate ;  regulate ;  hence,  to  hold  from  action  ;  to  curb ; 
subject ;  overpower. 

Give  me  a  staff  of  honor  for  mine  age, 

But  not  a  scepter  to  control  the  world.  Shak. 

Syn.  —  Restrain,  rule,  govern,  guide,  regulate,  hinder, 
direct;  check,  curb,  counteract,  subdue.  See  conduct. 
to  control  the  point.  Fencing ,  to  beat  down  the  point, 
con  trol',  n.  [F.  controle  a  counter  register,  verification, 
scrutiny ;  or  fr.  the  v.  See  control,  v.  ;  cf.  counter- roll.] 

1.  Power  or  authority  to  control ;  superintendence  ;  gov¬ 
ernment  ;  as,  under  parental  control. 

The  House  of  Commons  should  exercise  a  control  over  all  the 
departments  of  the  executive  administration.  Macaulay. 

2.  One  that  serves  to  control;  specif.  :  a  Reserve  or  re¬ 
straint.  “  Speak  without  control .”  Dryden.  b  A  check  ; 
a  controller,  c  A  standard  of  comparison  or  means  of 
verification  ;  a  control  experiment,  d  A  duplicate  regis¬ 
ter  kept  as  a  check.  Obs.  e  In  automobile  racing,  a  short 
stretch  of  the  road  or  track,  usually  through  a  village  or 
town,  the  time  of  passing  over  which  is  not  counted.  A 
limited  time  may  be  given  at  these  places  to  effect  minor 
repairs,  f  Spiritualism.  A  personality  or  spirit  believed 
to  actuate  the  utterances  or  performances  of  the  medium. 
Syn.  —  Regulation,  check,  restraint. 

control  clock  An  accurate  clock  used  in  sending  auto¬ 
matic  signals  to  control  distant  clocks  or  dials, 
control  experiment  An  experiment  whose  object  is  to 
enable  the  experimenter  to  control  or  check  the  results  of 
other  experiments.  By  imitating  the  conditions  of  the 
other  experiments  with  the  exception  of  some  particular, 
inferences  can  be  obtained  as  to  how  far  the  omitted  factor 
was  responsible  for  the  results  observed  in  the  other  cases. 
Cf.  blank  determination. 

con-trol'ler  (-er),  n.  [From  control,  v.  t.  :  cf.  F.  contro- 
leur.']  1.  One  who  keeps  a  counter- roll  to  control  ac¬ 
counts;  an  officer  appointed  to  check  expenditure,  as  a 
steward  ;  any  of  various  public  officers,  or  officers  of  cor¬ 
porations,  having  similar  duties  ;  —  often  used  as  a  title  of 
office.  More  commonly  as  the  title  of  a  public  official  writ¬ 
ten  comptroller  (which  see). 

2.  Specif.  :  Brit.  Navy.  A  member  of  the  admiralty  hav¬ 
ing  the  title,  in  full,  of  Additional  Naval  Lord  and  Con¬ 
troller,  who  has  charge  of  whatever  concerns  the  material 
of  the  fleet,  as  the  construction  and  equipment  of  ships. 

3.  One  that  controls  or  has  power  or  authority  to  control ; 
one  who  governs. 

The  great  controller  of  our  fate.  Dryden. 

4.  Naut.  An  iron  block,  usually  bolted  to  a  ship’s  deck, 
for  controlling  the  movement  of  a  chain  cable.  The  links 
of  the  cable  tend  to  drop  into  hollows  in  the  block,  and 
thus  hold  fast  until  disengaged. 

In  the  merchant  service,  the  controller  is  called  a  compressor. 

A.  M.  Knight. 

6.  Elec.  Any  electric  device  for  controlling  a  circuit  or 
system ;  specif.  :  a  An  electromagnet,  excited  by  the 
main  current,  for  throwing  a  regulator  magnet  into  or  out 
of  circuit  in  an  automatic  device  for  constant  current  regu¬ 
lation.  b  A  kind  of  multiple  switch  for  gradually  admit¬ 
ting  the  current  to,  or  shutting  it  off  from,  an  electric  mo¬ 
tor  ;  as,  a  car  controller  for  an  electric  railway  car. 

6.  Mach.  A  lever  controlling  the  speed  of  an  engine  ;  — 
applied  esp.  to  the  lever  governing  a  throttle  valve,  as  of 
a  steam  or  gasoline  engine,  esp.  on  an  automobile, 
con  trol 'ment  (-ment),  n.  Power  or  act  of  controlling,  or 
state  of  being  controlled  ;  control ;  restraint ;  check  ;  regu¬ 
lation  ;  superintendence. 

You  may  do  it  without  controlment.  Shak. 


con  tri-bu'tion-ship,  n.  See 
-SHIP.  Rare.  [ Ref .  S//.  I 

con-trib'u-tiv.  Contributive.  | 
con-trib  u-to'ri-ol  (krtn-trYb'.fl- 
to'rY-al),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to 
a  contributor.  [-ship. 

con-trib'u-tor-ship'.  n.  See! 
con-trist'  (kon-trlst'),  v.  t.  ICf. 
F.  contristerA  To  make  sad  or 
Borrow  fill.  Obs.  or  Archaic. 
eon-tris'tate  (-trYs'tat),  v.  t.  V i. 
[L.  contristatus,  p.  p.  of  contris- 
tare  to  sadden.]  To  contrist. 
Obs.  —  con  tris-ta'tion  (k5n'- 
trYs-ta'shf/n),  n.  Obs. 
con'trite.  n.  A  contrite  person, 
con-trit'ed  (k'7n-trTt'6d),  a.  = 
CONTRITE.  Obs. 
eon-trit'u-rate  (-trYUQ-rat),  v.  t. 
To  triturate  ;  pulverize.  Rare. 


con-triv'a-ble  (-trlv'a-b’l),  a. 
See -able.  Lance.  Obs.l 

con-trlv'al  (-dfp,  n.  Contriv-| 
con-trlv'an-cy  (-rfn-sY),  n.  Fac¬ 
ulty  of  contriving.  Rare. 
cori-trive',  v.  t.  [Cf.  L.  conte¬ 
rere.  perf.  contrivi .]  To  consume 
or  wear  away  :  to  spend.  Obs. 
con-trive'ment,  n.  Contrivance. 
Obs.  or  R. 

contriven.  Obs.  p.  p.  of  con¬ 
trive. 

con-triv'er  (k<?n-trYv'5r),  n.  One 
who  contrives:  as.  a  good  con- 
t river  in  housekeeping, 
controeve.  +  contrive. 
con-trold'.  Controlled.  Ref.  Sp. 
||  conAro  leur'  (kd-N^trS'ldr'), 
n.  [ F.,  through  D.l  A  subordi¬ 
nate  supervising  official;  specif.. 


in  the  Dutch  East  Indies,  an 
agent  of  the  Resident,  who  has 
especially  to  do  with  the  govern¬ 
ment  plantations.  [Ref.  *^p  | 
con-trol'la-bl.  Controllable.  | 
con-trol'la-ble  (kdn-trfil'a-h’l'), 
a.  See -able.— con-troFla-bil'i- 
ty  (-bll'Y-tY),  con-trol'la-ble- 
ness.  n. 

controller  general.  An  officer  in¬ 
trusted  with  general  control  over 
some  branch  of  administration, 
con-trol'ler-ship.  n.  See  -ship. 
con-trove',  d*  contrive. 
con  tro-ver'sal  (kbn'tro-vftr'- 
Brfl),  a.  [L.  controversus  turned 
against.}  Obs.  1.  Controversial. 
2.  Turning  or  looking  opposite 
ways.  [Controversial.  Obs.  | 
con  tro-ver'sa-ry  (-sa-rY),  a.| 


con'tro-verse,  n.  [F.  contro- 
rerse.]  Controversy.  Obs. 
con'tro-verse.  r.  t.  \  i.  [Cf.  L. 
con  trover  sari.]  To  dispute:  con¬ 
trovert.  Obs.  [Obs.  | 

con'tro-vers  er.  n.  A  disputant.  | 
con'tro-ver'siaMze,>\j.  See  -jze. 
con  tro-ver'sial-ly,  adv.  of  con- 
i  BOV  i  BSI II  . 

con  tro-ver'sion-al,  a.  Rare. 
Controversial.  —  contro-ver'- 
Bion-Bl-ism  ( -Tz’m),  n.  —  con  tro- 
ver'sion-al-ist.  n. 
con  tro-ver'sious,  a.  Full  of  con¬ 
troversy.  Obs.  [verscr.  Obs.| 
con'tro-ver  sor.  n.  =  A  oontro-| 
con'tro-ver  sy,  v.  t.  tf  i.  To  con¬ 
trovert.  Obs.  [sialistJ 

con'tro-vert  er,  r?.  A  con  trover- 1 
c  on'tro-ver  t'l-ble  (kOn'tro- 


con'tro  ver'sial  (k5n'tro-vtir'shal),  a.  [Cf.  L.  controver . 
sialis .]  Subject  to  controversy ;  relating  to,  or  consisting 
of,  controversy  ;  polemical;  disputatious;  as, controversial 
books.  —  con'tro  ver'sial  ism  (-Tz’m),  n. 
con'tro  ver'sial  1st,  n.  One  who  carries  on  a  controversy ; 
one  given  to  controversy  ;  a  disputant. 

He  [Johnson]  was  both  intellectually  and  morally  of  the  stuff 
of  which  controversialists  are  made.  Macaulay. 

con  tro  ver'sion  (-shwn),  n.  [Cf.  OF.  controversion ,  LL. 
controversio .]  1.  Act  of  controverting  ;  controversy. 

2.  Act  of  turning  in  the  opposite  direction, 
con'tro-ver  sy  (kbn'tro-vfir'sT),  n.  ; pi.  -sies  (-sTz).  [L.  con - 
troversia ,  fr.  controversies  turned  against,  disputed  ;  contro- 
=  contra  -|-  versus ,  p.  p.  See  version.]  1.  Act  or  instance 
of  controverting  ;  a  cause  or  case  of  variance  or  conten¬ 
tion ;  a  difference;  esp.,  a  disputatious  difference;  a  dis¬ 
cussion,  dispute,  or  debate  ;  sometimes,  a  quarrel ;  strife. 
The  Lord  hath  a  controrersy  with  the  nations.  Jer.  xxv.  31. 

This  left  no  room  for  controversy  about  the  title.  Locke, 
A  dispute  is  commonly  oral,  and  a  controversy  in  writing. 

Johnson. 

2.  Law.  A  suit  in  law  or  equity;  —  distinguished  from 
case  as  not  including  criminal  actions  or  proceedings. 

The  judicial  power  shall  extend  .  .  .  to  corit r or ersies to  which 
the  United  States  shall  be  a  party  ;  to  controversies  between  two 
or  more  States,  between  a  State  and  citizens  of  another  State,  be¬ 
tween  citizens  of  different  States,  [etc.]. 

(J.  S.  Constitution ,  Art.  III.,  sec.  2. 
Syn.  —  Debate,  disputation,  disagreement,  altercation, 
contention,  wrangle,  strife,  quarrel.  See  dispute. 
in  controversy.  See  fact,  n. 

con'tro-vert  (k5n'tro-vfirt ;  kbn'tro-vfirt' ;  277),  v.  t.  ;  con'- 
tro-ver-Ued  ;  con'tro-vert^ing.  [See  controversy.]  To 
make  matter  of  controversy  ;  to  debate ;  to  dispute  or  op¬ 
pose  by  reasoning ;  to  deny  ;  to  contend  against  in  words 
or  writings  ;  to  contest ;  oppose. 

Some  controverted  points  had  been  decided  according  to  the 
sense  of  the  best  jurists.  Macaulay. 

Syn.  —  See  deny. 

con'tro  vert,  v.  i.  To  hold  controversy, 
con  tu'ber  nal  (ktfn-tu'ber-nal),  con  tu-ber'nl-al  (k5n'- 
tu-bfir'nT-al),  a.  [L.  contubernalis  a  tent  companion;  cf. 
conlubemium  tent  companionship.]  Living  or  messing  to¬ 
gether  ;  familiar ;  in  companionship.  —  con  tu'ber  nal.  n. 

Humble  folk  ben  Christes  friends  :  they  ben  contubernial  with 
the  Lord,  thy  King.  Chaucer . 

con  tu-ma'cious  (kon'tu-ma'slms),  a.  [L.  contumai \  -acis. 
See  contumacy.]  Exhibiting  contumacy  ;  contemning  au¬ 
thority  ;  obstinate  ;  stubborn  ;  disobedient;  rebellious. 

There  is  another  very  efficacious  method  for  subduing  the 
most  obstinate,  contujndcious  sinner.  Hammond . 

Syn.  — Stubborn,  obstinate,  unyielding,  headstrong,  per¬ 
verse,  disobedient;  unruly,  refractory,  intractable,  muti¬ 
nous,  seditious,  riotous.  — Contumacious,  insubordinate, 
rebellious  agree  in  the  idea  of  resistance  to  authority. 
Contumacious  implies  stubbornness  or  perversity,  esp.  as 
manifested  in  willful  contempt  of  any  lawful  summons  or 
orders,  as  of  a  court?;  as,  a  contumacious  witness.  Insub¬ 
ordinate  implies  a  refractory  or  disobedient  attitude 
towards  one’s  constituted  superiors  in  authority ;  as,  in¬ 
subordinate  troops.  Rebellious  (often  fig.)  implies  more 
open  defiance  ot  authority;  as,  “Art  thou  that  Traitor- 
Angel  .  .  .  who  ...  in  proud  rebellious  arms  drew  after 
him  the  third  part  of  Heaven’s  sons”?  (Milton);  “Be 
taught,  O  faithful  consort,  to  control  rebellious  passion  ” 
(  Wordsworth).  See  obstinate,  rebellion. 

—  con  tu  ma'cious  ly,  adv.  —  con  tu  ma'cious  ness,  n. 

con'tu-ma-cy  (kbn'tu-md-sl),  7i.  ;  pi.  -cies  (-siz).  [L.  con- 

tumacia ,  fr.  contumax ,  - acis ,  insolent.]  Quality  or  state  of 
being  contumacious;  specif.,  pertinacious  resistance  to  au¬ 
thority;  state  or  quality  of  being  willfully  disobedient  to 
the  summons  or  orders  of  a  court,  or  committing  willful 
contempt  of  court. 

The  bishop  commanded  him  ...  to  be  thrust  into  the  BtoekB 
for  his  manifest  and  manifold  contumacy.  Btrype. 

Syn.  —  Stubbornness,  perverseness,  obstinacy, 
con  tu  me'li  OUS  (-me'lT-ws),  a.  [L.  continue! iosus. ]  1.  Ex¬ 
hibiting  contumely  ;  insolent ;  disdainful. 

Scoffs,  and  scorns,  and  contumelious  tauntB.  Shak. 
Curving  a  contumelious  lip.  Tennyson. 

2.  Shameful;  disgraceful.  Obs.  Dr.  II.  More. 

Syn.  —  See  opprobrious. 

—  con  tu-me'li-ous-ly,  adv.  —  con  tu-me'li-ous-ness,  n. 

con'lu-me-ly  (k5n'tu-me-lT),  n. ; pi.  -lies  (-ITz).  [L.  con - 
tumelia ,  prob.  akin  to  contumax  insolent :  cf.  OF.  contu- 
melie.  Cf.  contumacy.]  1.  Rudeness  compounded  of 
haughtiness  and  contempt ;  scornful  insolence;  despiteful 
treatment;  disdain;  contemptuousness  in  act  or  speech. 
The  oppressor’s  wrong,  the  proud  man’s  contumely.  Shak. 
Nothing  aggravates  tyranny  so  much  as  contumely.  Burke. 
2  An  instance  or  exhibition  of  contumely  ;  an  insult. 

3.  The  suffering  of  contumely;  humiliation. 

COllAuse'  (ktfn-tuz'),  v.  t. ;  -tused'  (-tuzd') ;  -tus'ino 

(-tuz'Tng).  [L.  contusus ,  p. p.  of  contundere  to  beat,  crush; 
con-  -j-  tundere  to  beat,  akin  to  Skr.  iud  (for  stud )  to 
strike,  Goth,  stautan.  See  stutter.]  X-  To  beat  or  pound 
together.  Obs. 

2  To  bruise  ;  to  injure  or  disorganize  a  part  of  without 
breaking  the  skin. 

con  tu'sion  (-tu'zh?7n),  n.  [L.  contusio:  cf.  F.  contusion.") 

1.  Act  or  process  of  contusing,  or  state  of  being  contused. 

2.  Med.  A  bruise;  an  injury  attended  with  more  or  less 
disorganization  of  the  subcutaneous  tissue  and  effusion  of 
blood  beneath  the  skin,  but  without  breaking  the  skin. 

CO-nu'bi-um  (ko-nu'bT-iim),  or,  less  correctly ,  con-nu'bi- 
um,  n.  [L.]  a  Lawful  marriage ;  —  called  also  by  the 
Romans  justum  matrimonium.  b  The  right  to  intermarry  ; 

—  called  in  full  jus  connubii. 

Con  U-la'ri  a  (kbn'u-la'rT-ri),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  L.  conus  cone.] 
Paleon.  A  genus  of  Paleozoic  and  Mesozoic  shells  generally 


vflr'tY-b’l),  a.  See  -able. — 
con  tro-vert'i-bly.  adv. 
con'tro-vert'Ut  (-vftr'tYet ; 
-vQr'tlst).  n.  A  controversialist. 

How  unfriendly  is  the  spirit  of 
the  con trovertist  to  the  discern¬ 
ment  of  the  critic  !  Campbell. 
con  tro-ver-tis'ti-cal,  a.  Contro¬ 
versial.  Obs. 

con-trude',  r.  t.  [L .  rontmdere ; 
con-  -f  trudere  to  push,  thrust.] 
To  crowd  or  push  together.  Obs. 
con-tru'gion,  n.  [L.  contrusus, 
p.  p.  of  contrudere  to  contrude.j 
A  crowding  together.  Obs.  R. 
II  con  tu-ber'm-um  (k  5  n't  fi- 
bflr'nY-i7m),  n.  [L.]  Rom.  Antiq. 
The  inferior  form  of  marriage 
open  to  slaves 

contumace,  n.  IF.  contumace.] 


Obs.  Contumacy. —a.  Contu¬ 
macious. 

con  tu-mac'l-ty  (kBn/tfl-mfie'Y- 
tl),  n.  [OF.  conUnnaciti.]  Con¬ 
tumacy.  Rare.  [cions.  Obs.  I 
con'tu-max.  a.  [L.]  Contuma-| 
con-tu'mu-late.  v.  t.  [I.,  mntu- 
mulatus,  p.  p.  of  contumulare.] 
Obs.  or  R.  To  bury  in  the  same 
tomb.  —  con-tu'mu-la'tlon,  n. 
con-tund',  r.  t.  [L.  contundere .] 
To  contuse.  Ran  ■"  / / umoroun. 
con-tune'.  +  continue. 
con-turb',  v.  t.  [OF.  contorber , 
contvrbcr.]  To  perturb.  Obs. 
con  tur-ba'tion.  n.  [L.  ccntur- 
batio.]  Disturbance.  Obs. 
con-tu'sioned  (krtn-tn'zhtfnd), 
a.  Contused  :  bruised, 
con-tu'sive  (-sYv),  a.  [Cf.  F.  con- 


Sle,  senate,  efire,  &m,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofa;  eve,  £vent,  find,  recent,  maker;  ice,  ill;  old,  Sbey,  orb,  Sdd,  s8ft,  connect; 

[|  Foreign  Word.  +  Obsolete  Variant  «£  -b  combined  with.  =  equals. 


use,  unite,  urn,  up,  circus,  menu ; 
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believed  to  belong  to  the  Pteropoda,  but  often  much  larger 
than  any  existing  pteropoda.  They  are  of  tapering  form, 
having  a  four-angled  cross  section  and  narrowed  aperture. 
CO-nun'drum  (ko-nQn'driim),  [Of  unknown  origin;  cf. 

E.  dial,  conundrums ,  pi.,  odds  and  ends,  one’s  belongings.] 

1.  Obs.  a  A  conceit  or  crotchet ;  a  whim,  b  A  pun. 

2.  A  kind  of  riddle  based  upon  some  fanciful  or  fantastic 
resemblance  between  things  quite  unlike,  forming  a  puz¬ 
zling  question,  of  which  the  answer  is  or  involves  a  pun. 

Or  pun  ambiguous,  or  conundrum  quaint.  J.  Philips. 
3-  A  thing  that  puzzles,  as  a  question  to  which  only  a  con¬ 
jectural  answer  can  be  made;  sometimes,  specif.,  a  thing 
with  an  unknown  or  puzzling  name. 

Do  you  think  life  is  long  enough  to  let  me  speculate  on  conun¬ 
drums  like  that  ?  W.  Black. 

Syn.  —  See  enigma. 

CO'nus  (ko'ims),  7i.;  L.  pi.  -ni  (-ni).  [L.,  a  cone.]  1.  A  cone. 

2.  [ cap .]  Zodl.  A  Linnsean  genus  of  toxoglossate  gastro¬ 
pods,  consisting  of  the  typical  cone  shells,  which  have  a  nar¬ 
row  aperture,  the  outer  whorls  enveloping  the  inner,  whose 
walls  become  partly  absorbed.  There  are  numerous  species, 
many  large  and  beautifully  colored,  in  tropical  seas.  The 
bite  of  some  of  them  is  said  to  be  dangerous. 

3.  Med.  Posterior  staphyloma  embracing  the  optic  disk. 

||  co'nua  ar-te/ri-o'BUB  (ar-te'rT-o'sws).  [NL.]  a  Zodl.  A  di¬ 
vision  of  the  heart  of  amphibians  and  some  fishes,  through 
which  the  blood  passes  from  the  ventricle  to  the  aorta.  It 
is  well  developed  in  the  elasmobranchs  and  ganoids,  where 
it  contains  rows  of  valves,  but  is  wanting  in  the  teleosts. 
b  Anal.  The  pouchlike  extension  of  the  right  ventricle 
from  which  the  pulmonary  artery  arises.  —  II  co'nus  me  dul 
la'ris  (mgd'S-la'rls)  [NL.J,  the  tapering  posterior  end  of 
the  spinal  cord. 

con  va-lesce'  (kBn'vd-lSs'),  t*.  i.  ;  con'va-lesced'  (-lest/) ; 
con'va-lesc'ing.  [L.  convalescere ;  con — f-  valescere  to 
grow  strong,  v.  incho.  of  valere  to  be  strong.  See  valiant.] 

1.  To  gather  strength  ;  to  recover  health  and  strength, 
esp.  gradually,  after  sickness  or  weakness  ;  to  get  better. 

He  found  the  queen  somewhat  convalesced.  J.  Knox. 

2.  Rom.  Law.  To  become  valid.  Rare. 
con'va-les'cence  (-ISs'ens),  n.  [L.  convalescentia :  cf.  F. 

convalescence.]  Recovery,  esp.  gradual  recovery,  of  health 
and  strength  after  disease  ;  state  of  a  body  renewing  its 
vigor  after  sickness  or  weakness ;  the  time  between  the 
subsidence  of  a  disease  and  complete  restoration  to  health, 
con  va-les'cent  (-3nt),  a.  [L.  convalescent,  - enlis ,  p.  pr. : 
cf.  F.  convalescent.]  1.  Recovering  from  sickness  or  de¬ 
bility  ;  partially  restored  to  health  or  strength. 

2  Of  or  pertaining  to  convalescence  or  convalescents, 
con  va  les'cent.  n.  One  recovering  from  sickness, 
con-val  la  ma'rin  (ktfn-vJU'd-ma'nn  ;  kon'va-lSm'd-rTn), 
n.  {Convallaria  -{-  L.  amarus  bitter.]  Chem.  A  bitter, 
poisonous  glucoside,  C2;}H44012,  extracted  from  the  lily  of 
the  valley  ( Convallaria  majalis). 

Con  val-la'ri  a  (kbn'va-la'rT-a),  n.  [NL.  ;  L.  convallis  a 
valley  ;  con-  -f-  vallis  valley.]  Rot.  A  genus  of  plants, 
typifying  the  family  Convallariaceie.  The  only  species,  C. 
majalis ,  is  the  lily  of  the  valley  (which  see). 

Con  val  la  ri  a'ce-aB  (  a'se-e),  n.pl.  [NL.]  Rot.  A  family 
of  monocotyledonous  herbs  differing  from  the  Liliaceie  in 
having  a  fleshy,  baccate  fruit,  and  from  the  Smilacacea;  in 
their  perfect  flowers.  There  are  about  23  genera  and  215 
species,  of  wide  distribution,  including  Asparagus,  Cl in- 
tonia,  and  Convallaria.  —  con  val-la  ri  a'ceous  (-slifts),  a. 
con  val  la'rin  (-la'rTn  ;  ktfn-vSl'd-rTn),  n.  Chem.  An  acrid, 
poisonous  glucoside,  C34H0,On,  extracted  from  the  lily  of 
the  valley  ( Convallaria  majalis). 

con-vec'tion  (kfln-vgk'slmn),  n.  [L.  convectio ,  fr.  con- 
vehere  to  bring  together;  con- -\- re  here  to  carry.]  Lit., 
act  or  process  of  conveying  or  transmitting  ;  specif.  :  a 
Physics.  A  process  of  transfer  or  transmission,  as  of  heat, 
by  means  of  currents  in  liquids  or  gases,  resulting  from 
changes  of  temperature  and  other  causes  ;  —  distinguished 
from  conduction  and  radiation,  b  Meteor.  The  disturb¬ 
ance  of  the  atmospheric  equilibrium  by  ascensional  and  ex¬ 
panding  heated  air,  thus  causing  a  wind  system  by  the  un¬ 
derflow  of  cooler  air,  and  also  in  moist  regions  the  formation 
of  cumulus  clouds  by  the  expansion  and  mechanical  cooling 
of  the  ascending  air.  Convection  plays  an  important  part 
in  tornadoes,  thunderstorms,  and  squalls. 

COn-VCC'tlve  (-tTv),  a.  1.  Serving  for  conveying;  trans¬ 
porting  ;  as,  the  convective  force  of  water. 

2.  Pertaining  to,  or  of  the  nature  of,  convection ;  caused 
or  accomplished  by  convection. 

convective  discharge,  Elec.,  a  continuous  discharge  of  a  cur¬ 
rent  of  high  tension  and  frequency  across  a  spark  gap. 
con've  na  ble  (k5n've-nd-b’l),  a.  [F.  convenable ,  fr.  con- 
venir.  See  convene.]  Now  Rare.  Consistent ;  accordant; 
congruous  ;  suitable;  proper.  — con've-na-bly  (-bit),  adv. 

With  hi8  word  his  work  is  convenable.  Spenser. 
COll-ven'a-ble  (k#n-ven'«-b’l),  a.  Capable  of  being  con¬ 
vened  or  assembled. 

||  con  ve-nance'  (kbN'v’-naNs'),  n.  [F.,  fitness,  suitable¬ 
ness.]  Propriety;  decency;  conventional  usage  ;  pi.,  the 
conventionalities ;  those  things  established  by  convention 
as  proper  to  civilized  living  and  social  intercourse, 
con  vene'  (kSn-ven'),  v.  i.  ;  con-vened'  (-vend') ;  con-ven'- 
ing  (-ven'Tng).  [L.  convenire  ;  con-  -{-venire to  come  :  cf. 

F.  convenir  to  agree,  to  be  fitting,  OF.  also,  to  assemble. 
See  come  ;  cf.  covenant.]  1.  To  come  together,  as  in  one 
body  or  for  a  public  purpose  ;  to  meet ;  assemble.  Locke. 

The  Parliament  of  Scotland  now  convened.  Sir  R.  Baker. 
2  To  come  together  ;  to  meet;  unite.  Obs.  or  R. 

3.  To  agree;  to  harmonize;  to  be  fitting.  Obs.  or  R. 
Syn.  — Meet,  assemble,  congregate,  collect,  unite. 

con  vene',  v.  t.  1.  To  cause  to  assemble;  to  convoke. 

And  now  the  almighty  father  of  the  gods 
Convenes  a  council  in‘the  blest  abodes.  Pope. 

2.  To  summon  to  appear  before  a  tribunal. 

3.  To  be  convenient  to  ;  to  suit.  Dial.  U.  S. 


tusif,  -ice.]  Of  or  pert,  to  a  con¬ 
tusion  ;  causative  of  contusion, 
co-nu'mer-a-ry,  a.  See  co-,  2. 
co-nu'mer-ouB,  a.  See  co-,  2. 
Co  nu'rua  (kC-nQ'rus),  n.  [NL.; 
Gr.  Kui  vos  a  cone  4-  ovpa 
tail.]  Zobl.  A  genus  of  Ameri¬ 
can  parrakeets  with  a  long  cu- 
nente  tail  and  chiefly  green  and 
yellow  plumage.  It  includes 
the  nearly  extinct  Carolina  pnr- 
rakeet.  [able.  Obs.  I 

con'u-aa-ble,  a.  Law.  Cogniz-| 
con'u-sance  (kOn'O-zdns;  K5n'- 


T-),  n.  Cognizance.  Obs.  or 

Archaic. 

con'u-flant  (-zdnt),  a.  Law.  — 
cognizant.  —  n.  =  CONUSOR. 
Obs.  or  Archaic. 

con  u-eee',  con  u  zee'  (-ze').  n. 
=  cognizes.  Obs.  or  Archaic. 
con'u-sor'.  con'u-zor',  n.  Law. 
=  ooGNiZOit.  Obs.  or  Archaic. 
co  nu  tri'tlon,  n.  See  co-,  8  a. 
con-vail'.  con-vale',  r.  i.  [Or  • 
convafoir.]  To  convalesce.  Obs. 
con-vain'quiah,  t.  [OF.  con- 
vainr/uir.)  To  vanquish  ;to  con¬ 
fute.  Obs. 


COn-Ven'er  (ktfn-vei/er),  n.  One  who  convenes  ;  esp.,  one 
who  calls  an  assembly  together  or  convenes  a  meeting; 
specif.,  Scot.,  an  official  appointed  to  convoke  a  committee 
or  other  organized  body. 

con  ven'er  y  (-T),  n.;  pi.  -eries  (-Tz).  Convention  ;  con¬ 
gress.  Scot. 

con-ven'ience  (k#n-ven'y?ns),  or,  now  less  commonly , 
con-ven'ien-cy  (ktfn-veu'ySn-sT),  n.  [L.  convenient-id 
agreement,  fitness.  See  convenient.]  1.  Agreement ; 
harmony  ;  congruity.  Obs. 

2.  State  or  quality  of  being  convenient  ;  fitness  or  suitable¬ 
ness,  as  of  place,  time,  etc. 

Weigh  what  convenience  both  of  time  and  means 
May  fit  us  to  our  shape.  Shak. 

With  all  brief  and  plain  conveniency , 

Let  me  have  judgment.  Shak. 

3.  Freedom  from  discomfort,  difficulty,  or  trouble;  per¬ 
sonal  ease  or  comfort;  accommodation. 

Thus  first  necessity  invented  stools, 

Convenience  next  suggested  elbow  chairs.  Cowper. 
We  are  rather  intent  upon  the  end  of  God's  glory  than  our 
own  conveniency.  Jer.  Taylor. 

4.  A  convenient  or  fit  condition  or  time  ;  an  opportunity  or 
advantage. 

5-  That  which  promotes  comfort  or  advantage  ;  something 
suited  to  one’s  wants  ;  an  accommodation  ;  specif.,  an  ap¬ 
pliance  or  utensil  for  personal  ease  or  comfort.  Smollett. 
A  pair  of  spectacles  and  several  other  little  conveniences.  Swift. 
con-ven'ience,  v.  t. ;  -ven'ienced  (-yenst) ;  -ven'ienc-ing 
(-y^n-sTng).  To  afford  convenience  to  ;  to  accommodate, 
con  ven'ient  (k#n-ven'y2nt ;  277),  a.  [L.  conveniens ,  -en¬ 
tis,  suitable,  p.  pr.  of  convenire  to  be  suitable,  to  come. 
See  convene,  v.  t\]  1.  Fit  or  adapted  ;  suitable;  congru¬ 

ous;  appropriate;  becoming;  proper.  Archaic. 

Feed  me  with  food  convenient  for  me.  Prov.  xxx.  8. 
Neither  filthiness,  nor  foolish  talking,  nor  jesting,  which  are 
not  convenient.  Eph.  v.  4. 

2.  Suited  to  one’s  personal  ease  or  comfort  or  to  one's 
easy  performance  of  some  act  or  function  ;  affording  ac¬ 
commodation,  advantage,  or  saving  of  trouble  ;  well 
adapted  to  one’s  ready  use  ;  handy  ;  as,  a  convenient  time 
or  occasion  ;  a  convenient  house  ;  convenient  tools. 

When  I  have  a  convenient  season,  I  will  call  for  thee. 

Acts  xxiv.  25. 

3.  Near  at  hand  ;  easy  of  access  ;  handy.  Colfoq.  or  Dial. 
Heretics  used  to  be  brought  thither,  convenient  for  burning. 

Thackeray. 

Syn.  — Fit,  suitable,  proper,  adapted,  fitted,  suited, 
handy,  commodious. 

COn'vent  (kbu'vSnt),  n.  [L.  conventus  a  meeting,  LL.  also, 
a  convent ;  cf.  ME.  covent,  fr.  OF.  covent ,  F.  convent,  fr. 
L.  conventus.  See  convene,  v.  t\]  1.  A  coming  together ; 

assemblage  ;  assembly;  a  meeting.  Obs.  R.  Jonson. 
2  An  association  or  community  of  recluses  devoted  to  a 
religious  life  under  a  superior  ;  a  body  of  monks,  friars, 
or  nuns,  constituting  one  local  community  ;  hence,  such  a 
company  as  an  organized  institution  ;  —  often  popularly 
restricted  to  a  convent  of  nuns  ;  as,  to  go  into  a  convent. 

3.  A  company  of  twelve,  or,  with  the  superior,  thirteen, 
monks  or  nuns,  whether  forming  a  community  by  itself  or 
a  division  of  a  larger  body.  Obs.  Chaucer. 

4  A  house  or  set  of  buildings  occupied  by  a  community  of 
religious  recluses  ;  a  monastery  or  nunnery  ;  —  often  popu¬ 
larly  restricted  to  a  nunnery. 

5.  A  similar  community  or  institution  in  non-Christian  re¬ 
ligious  systems,  as  Buddhism. 

Syn.  —  Nunnery,  monastery,  abbey.  See  cloister. 
con  vent'  (k#n-vent'),  v.  t.  To  cause  to  come  together  ;  to 
convene;  specif.,  to  summon  ;  to  cite.  Obs.  Shak. 

con  vent',  v.  i.  [L.  convenire,  conventum.  See  convene, 
v.  i.]  1.  To  meet  together  ;  to  convene  ;  to  concur.  Obs. 

2.  Probably,  to  be  convenient  ;  to  serve.  Obs. 

When  that  is  known  and  golden  time  convents.  Shak. 
con-ven'ti-cle  (-vSn'tt-k’l),  n.  [L.  conrenticulvm,  dim.  of 
conventus :  cf.  F.  conventicule.  See  convent,  ti.]  1.  Obs. 
An  assembly  or  gathering  ;  esp.  :  a  A  small  or  private  as¬ 
sembly.  b  An  assembly  or  meeting  of,  or  regarded  as  of, 
a  bad  character  or  tendency,  as  being  secret,  unlawful,  for 
purposes  presumed  to  be  evil,  or  the  like.  Shak. 

2.  An  assembly  for  religious  worship;  esp.,  a  secret  or 
illegal  meeting  for  worship  in  forms  other  than  those  of 
the  established  church  ;  specif.,  such  an  assembly  held  by 
Nonconformists  or  Dissenters  in  England,  or  by  Covenant¬ 
ers  in  Scotland  ;  —  often  used  opprobriously. 

A  sort  of  men  who  .  .  .  attend  its  [the  Church  of  England's] 
service  in  the  morning,  and  go  with  their  wives  to  a  conventicle 
in  the  afternoon.  Swift. 

3.  A  place  of  meeting,  esp.  of  Nonconformists, 
con-ven'ti-cle,  v.  i.  To  assemble  in  a  conventicle  ;  to  fre¬ 
quent  conventicles. 

con  ven'ti-cler  (-kler),  n.  One  who  supports  or  frequents 
conventicles  ;  opprobriously,  a  separatist, 
con  ven'tion  (-sliwn),  n.  [L.  conventio:  cf.  F.  convention. 
See  convene,  v.  ?'.]  1.  Act  of  convening;  specif.  :  a  A 

coming  together  or  meeting.  Obs.  b  A  summoning  or 
meeting  of  an  assembly,  c  Act  of  summoning  before  a 
judge  or  other  official.  Obs.  or  R. 

2.  A  body  or  assembly  of  persons  met  for  some  common 
purpose  ;  esp.,  a  formal  and  special  or  occasional  assembly 
of  delegates,  representatives,  members  of  an  estate  or  party, 
or  the  like,  met  to  accomplish  some  specific  civil,  social, 
political,  ecclesiastical,  or  other  important  object. 

He  set  himself  to  the  making  of  good  laws  in  a  grand  conven¬ 
tion  of  his  nobles.  Sir  R.  Baker. 

A  convention  composed  of  delegates  from  all  the  States,  to 
meet  in  Philadelphia,  for  the  sole  and  express  purpose  of  revis¬ 
ing  the  federal  system,  and  correcting  its  defects.  Irving. 

Specif.  :  a  Eng.  Hist.  An  assembly  of  the  Pailiament 
held  without  the  king’s  writ,  esp.  the  assembly  of  1660 
which  restored  Charles  II.  to  the  throne,  and  that  of  1688 
which  declared  the  throne  to  be  abdicated  by  James  II. 
b  In  Scotland  :  A  meeting  of  the  estates  held  (before  the 


Union)  without  the  formal  summons  for  a  Parliament. 
Also,  a  yearly  assembly  of  commissioners  of  the  royal 
burghs  of  Scotland,  held  at  Edinburgh,  and  formerly  of 
great  influence  in  national  legislation,  c  F.  Hist.  =  Na¬ 
tional  Convention,  d  In  the  United  States,  any  one  of 
various  special  assemblies  either  self-convened  or  met 
under  statutory  or  other  authority ;  specif.  ;  Albany 
convention,  of  17.54,  a  convention  of  colonial  delegates  at  which 
Franklin  made  the  first  formal  proposition  of  a  scheme  for  union 
of  the  colonies.  —  constitutional  convention,  one  held  to  frame  a 
constitution  or  amendments  to  one,  as  thut  which  framed  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States.  It  was  called  to  convene  in 
Philadelphia  on  May  14,  ITS",  was  formally  begun  with  a  quo- 
rum  May  25,  and  adopted  and  signed  the  Constitution  on  Sept. 
17,  17X7.  —  diocesan  convention,  Prot.  Ejtis.  Ch .,  the  annual  as¬ 
sembly  of  the  resident  clergy  and  of  lay  delegates  from  each 
pai  ish,  presided  over  by  the  bishop.  —  General  Convention.  Prot. 
Ejtis.  Ch.,  the  trienniul  assembly  of  the  House  of  Bishops  and 
the  House  of  Clerical  and  Lay  Deputies.  —  Hartford  Convention, 
on  assembly  of  Federalists,  held  in  1814-15,  at  Hartford,  Conn., 
in  opposition  to  the  War  of  1812.  —  joint  convention,  a  meeting 
together  of  both  branches  of  Congress  or  a  State  legislature. — 
national  convention  (of  the  delegates  of  a  political  party),  held 
to  nominate  candidates  for  the  presidency  and  vice  presidency, 
frame  the  party  platform,  etc. 

3.  Agreement  or  an  agreement;  specif.:  a  An  agree¬ 
ment  enforceable  in  law  ;  a  contract ;  covenant,  b  Law. 
Conventionary  tenure.  Eng.  c  Internat.  Law.  An  agree¬ 
ment  between  states  or  sovereigns ;  as  a  treaty,  or,  more 
usually,  one  less  formal  or  more  specific  than  a  treaty,  by 
which  several  states  arrange  for  the  regulation  of  matters 
affecting  all,  as  postage,  copyright,  the  conduct  of  war,  etc.; 
also,  a  compact  between  commanders  of  armies  in  respect 
to  military  operations,  as  the  suspension  of  hostilities,  etc. 

The  convention  with  the  State  of  Georgia  lias  been  ratified  by 
their  Legislature.  Jefferson. 

4.  General  agreement  or  concurrence,  as  the  basis  of  any 
custom,  opinion,  or  the  like,  or  as  embodied  in  any  ac¬ 
cepted  standard,  method,  usage,  or  the  like  ;  hence,  arbi¬ 
trary  or  inflexible  custom  ;  fixed  usage  ;  conventionality. 

There  are  thousands  now 

Such  women,  but  convention  beats  them  down.  Tennyson. 

6.  A  rule  or  usage  bnsed  upon  general  agreement ;  a  rule 
or  practice  generally  adhered  to  ;  an  arbitrary  or  indexible 
rule,  form,  principle,  etc.,  as  in  an  art ;  a  conventionalism. 

His  pathetic  pains  to  keep  his  table  manners  and  the  little  con¬ 
ventions  of  the  daily  life  of  men.  Scribner's  Mag. 

The  claims  of  established  conventions.  James  Hard. 

con- ven'tion  al  (kdn-vSn'slmn-81),  a.  [L.  convent ionalis : 
cf.  F.  convent ionncl.]  1.  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  of  the  na¬ 
ture  of,  convention  or  a  convention  ;  characterized  by,  ©r 
based  upon  or  formed  by,  convention  ;  specif.  :  a  Formed 
by  agreement  or  compact ;  stipulated  ;  contractual ;  —  op¬ 
posed  in  law  to  legal  and  judicial. 

Conventional  services  reserved  by  tenures  upon  grants,  made 
out  of  the  crown  or  knights’  service.  Sir  M.  Hale. 

b  Law.  Conventionary.  Eng.  c  Growing  out  of,  or 
depending  on,  custom  or  general  agreement ;  established 
or  sanctioned  by  general  concurrence  or  usage ;  formal. 
“  Conventional  decorum.”  Whew  ell. 

The  conventional  language  appropriated  to  monarchs.  Motley. 
The  ordinary  salutations,  and  other  points  of  social  behavior, 
are  conventional.  Latham. 

2.  Fine  Arts.  Following  conventions  in  respect  of  design, 
technique,  or  conception  ;  variously  :  a  Based  upon  tradi¬ 
tionary  or  accepted  models;  as,  a  conventional  picture  of 
Christ,  b  Established  by  convention  or  rule  ;  as,  on  Greek 
vases  the  conventional  flesh  color  for  men  is  red,  for  women 
white  ;  hence,  often,  symbolic  ;  as,  a  wavy  line  is  the  con¬ 
ventional  representation  of  water,  c  Formed  according  to 
received  principles;  esp.,  modified  to  suit  a  particular  ma¬ 
terial  or  application  ;  hence,  formal ;  nonnaturalistic ;  con¬ 
ventionalized  ;  as,  the  conventional  flowers  of  a  design. 
Syn.  —  See  ceremonial. 

conventional  heir.  Law,  one  entitled  by  contract  to  be  heir. 
—  c.  person.  Law.  See  person.  — c.  terms.  See  term.  Scot. 

con  ven'tion  al-ism  (-Tz’m),  n.  Regard  for  or  adherence 
to  that  which  is  received  or  established  by  convention  or 
arbitrary  agreement ;  that  which  is  in  accordance  with 
the  fashion,  tradition,  or  usage ;  a  conventional  practice, 
usage,  principle,  or  the  like  ;  conformity. 

All  the  artifice  and  conventionalism  of  life.  Hawthorne. 
They  gaze  on  all  with  dead,  dim  eyes,  —  wrapped  in  conven¬ 
tionalisms ,  .  .  .  simulating  feelings  according  to  a  received 
standard.  F.  W.  Robertson. 

con-ven'tion  al  1st,  n.  1.  One  who  supports  or  adheres  to 
a  convention. 

2  One  who  is  conventional  in  conductor  artistic  practice ; 
a  formalist. 

con-ven  tion-al'i-ty  (ktfn-vgn'shwn-Sl'T-tT),  n.  ;  pi.  -ties 
(-tTz).  State  or  quality  of  being  conventional ;  specif.,  ad¬ 
herence  to  social  formalities  or  usages ;  also,  that  which 
is  established  by  conventional  use ;  a  conventional  usage, 
practice,  or  thing. 

con  ven'tion  al-i-za'tion  (-Sl-Y-za'sh&n  ;  -I-za'-),  n.  Act  of 
conventionalizing,  or  state  of  being  conventionalized. 

con  ven'tion  al-lze  (  Tz),  v.  1.;  -ized  (-Izd);  -iz'ing  (-Iz'Tng). 

1.  To  make  conventional ;  to  bring  under  the  influence 
of,  or  cause  to  conform  to,  conventional  rules. 

2.  Fine  Arts.  To  portray  or  design  in  a  conventional  way 
or  manner;  to  make  conventional.  See  conventional,  a.,  2. 

con  ven'tion  al-ize,  v.  i.  Fine  Arts.  To  follow  conven¬ 
tional  principles  or  adopt  conventional  motives. 

con-vetl'tion  a-ry  (-a-rT),  a.  Acting  under  convention,  or 
contract;  settled  by  express  agreement; — applied  now 
chiefly  to  a  peculiar  form  of  tenure  existing  in  Cornwall 
and  parts  of  Devonshire,  Eng. 

con-ven'tion-er  (-er),  n.  1.  A  member  of  a  convention. 

2-  Eng.  Law.  One  of  a  former  class  of  agricultural  tenants. 

They  are  regarded  as  “  outsiders  “  who  have  recently  come  to 
the  manor,  who  have  taken  tenements  under  agreements  ( conven- 
tiones ),  who  must  perform  agricultural  services,  and  who  are 
rotected  by  law  ;  but  their  title  to  protection  is  given  them  not 
y  the  custom  of  the  manor,  but  by  the  terms  of  the  agreement ; 
we  have  called  them  “  conventioners."  Pollock  if  Mait. 


convale,  n.  [L. convallis.]  Prob¬ 
ably,  a  valley.  Obs. 
con  va-leB'cen-cy,  n.  Conva¬ 
lescence.  Rare. 
con  va-les'cent-ly,  adv.  of  con¬ 
valescent.  See-i.Y. 
con' val  lil'y  (kbn'vdl).  See 
Convallaria.]  Thelilyofthe 
valley.  Dial. 

con  va-nesce'  (k8n/vd-n?s'),r.?. 
[con-  4-  L.  vanescere  to  vanish.] 
Math.  To  vanish  by  the  coales¬ 
cence  of  two  summits  ;  —  said 
of  the  edge  of  a  polyhedron.— 
conva-nea'ci-ble  (-T-b’l),  a. 


con-vec'tion-al.  a.  Of,  pert,  to, 
or  produced  by,  convection, 
con-vec'tive-ly,  adv.  of  con¬ 
vective.  See -ly. 
con-veigh'.  +  convey. 
con-veil',  r.  t.  [L.  conwllere.'] 
To  tear  ;  shatter  ;  hence,  to  re¬ 
fute  or  overthrow.  Obs. 
con-vel'lent,  a.  [L.  convellens.’) 
Tearing;  shattering.  Obs.  or  R. 
convenant.  +  covenant. 
convene.  *f*  covin. 
con/vene', Convenience. Scot. 
co^ve-nee'  (kBn'vf-ne'),  n.  See 
-EE. 


con-ven' er-ship,  n.  See -ship. 
con-ve'ni-a-lle,  a.  Convena¬ 
ble.  Obs.  [VENIENT.I 

con-ven'ient  ly.  adv.  of  con-| 
con-ven'ient  ness.  n.  See  -ness. 
con-ven'ti-cal  (kon-vf  n'tT-kol), 
a.  Of  or  pert,  to  a  convent  or  a 
conventicle.  Rare.— con-ven 'ti- 
cal-ly,  adv.  Rare.—  conventical 
prior,  a  conventual  prior.  See 
prior,  1. 

Conventicle  Act.  Eng.  An  act 
(22  Car.  II.  c.  1,  1670)  prohibiting 
meetings  of  5  persons  or  over  for 
worship  other  than  according  to 


the  liturgy  and  practice  of  the 
Church  of  England.  It  iB  now 
obsolete. 

con-ven'ti-cling  (kfln-vfn'tY- 
kllng),  a.  Belonging  or  going 
to,  or  resembling,  a  conventicle, 
con  ven-tic'u-lar(k5n/vgn-tlk'- 
0-ldr),  a.  Of,  pertaining  to,  or 
resembling,  a  conventicle.  Rare. 
con  ven'tion-al.  n.  1.  =  con¬ 
ventionalist,  2. 

2.  pi.  Conventionalisms.  Colloq. 
con-ven'tion-al-ly,  adv.  of  con¬ 
ventional.  See -lt.  [-ism.I 
con-ven 'tion-iBm  (-Yz’m),n.  See| 


food,  foot ;  out,  oil;  chair  ;  go  ;  sing,  iijk  ;  ♦feen,  thin;  nature,  verdure  (250) ;  K=rch  in  G.  ich,4ach  (144) ;  bow  ;  yet ;  zh  =  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Guide. 

Full  explanotlons  of  Abbreviations,  Signs,  etc.,  Immediately  precede  the  I  ooobulnry. 
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con-ven'tlon-ist  (ktfn-vgn'slmn-Tat),  n.  1.  A  member  of 
a  convention. 

2.  A  party  to  a  convention,  or  contract.  Obs. 
con  ven  tlon  is'tlc  (-Ts'tik),  a.  Conventionalized;  tend¬ 
ing  toward  conventionalized  form. 

convention  money-  Money  of  a  common  standard,  is¬ 
sued  under  agreement  between  two  or  more  powers. 
COn-ven'tU-al  (kan-vgn'tmi-dl),  a.  [LL.  conventuaiis :  cf. 
F.  conventual.  ]  1-  Of,  pert,  to,  or  characteristic  of,  a  con¬ 
vent  ;  as,  a  conventual  church. 

2.  [ca/>.]  Of  or  pert,  to  the  Conventual  Franciscans, 
conventual  prior.  See  PRIOR,  1. 
con-ven'tu-al,  n.  1.  An  inmate  of  a  convent. 

2.  [cap.]  R.  C.  Ch.  a  One  of  a  branch  of  the  order  of 
Franciscans  noted  for  their  splendid  convents  and  miti¬ 
gated  rule.  Cf.  Observantine.  b  See  Carmelite,  2. 
con  verge'  (ktfn-vGrj'),  v.i.;  -verged'  (-vGrjd') ;  -verg'ing 
(-vGr'jing).  [L.  converyere ;  con-  +  vergere  to  turn,  in¬ 
cline  :  cf.  F.  converger.  See  verge,  v.  t.]  1.  To  tend  to 

one  point  or  line  ;  to  incline  and  approach  nearer  together  ; 
as,  tlie  radii  of  a  circle  converge  toward  the  center. 

The  mountains  converge  into  a  single  ridge.  Jefferson. 
2.  Math.  To  be  convergent ;  to  approach  a  limit  in  the 
sum  of  its  terms. 

con  verge',  v.  t.  To  cause  to  tend  to  one  point  or  line  ; 
to  cause  to  incline  and  approach  nearer  together. 

I  converge  its  rays  to  a  focus  of  dazzling  brilliancy.  Tyndall. 
con  ver'gence  (-vGr'jens)  1  n. ;  pis.  convergences  (-jen- 
con-ver'gen-cy  (-jen-sT)  )  efiz),  convergences  (-sTz). 
[Cf.  F.  convergence.']  1.  Act,  condition,  or  quality  of  con¬ 
verging  ;  tendency  to  one  point ;  also,  elliptically,  degree 
or  point  of  convergence. 

2-  Math .  Tendency  toward  one  point  or  value  ;  divergence 
taken  negatively. 

3-  Biol.  The  development  or  possession  of  similar  charac¬ 
ters  by  animals  or  plants  of  different  groups,  due  usually 
to  similarity  in  habits  or  environment.  The  resemblance 
in  form  of  body  of  the  whales  and  fishes  is  an  example. 
[In  this  sense  convergency  is  rarely  or  never  used.] 

4.  Surv.  The  difference  of  the  reciprocal  true  bearings 
between  two  stations.  It  must  be  taken  into  account  in 
dealing  with  large  areas,  being  due  to  the  convergency  of 
the  earth’s  meridians. 

con-ver'gent  (-jcnt),  a.  [Cf.  F.  convergent.]  1.  Tending 
to  one  point  or  focus  or  line ;  approaching  each  other  ; 
converging  ;  formed  by  converging  lines. 

As  many  rays  of  light,  as  conveniently  can  be  let  in,  and  made 
convergent.  Boyle. 

The  vast  dome  of  its  cathedral  .  .  .  directing  its  convergent 
curves  to  heaven.  Haifa  m. 

2.  Math.  Really  existent ;  —  said  of  the  improper  definite 
integral  of  a  function  that  tends  to  infinity, 
convergent  squint.  Med.  =  esotropia. 
con-ver'gont,  n.  Math.  An  approximate  value  of  a  con¬ 
tinued  fraction  obtained  by  retaining  only  some  of  the 
first  partial  quotients.  The  convergents  are  alternately 
greater  and  less  than  the  exact  value.  The  convergents  to 
7T  (3.14159  .  .  .)  are  ?,  V,  ?f§,  etc. 
con-verg'ing  (-jTng),  p.  pr.  d;  vb.  n.  of  converge.  Specif.: 
p.  a.  Causing  convergence  ;  as,  a  converging  lens, 
absolutely  converging,  Math.,  of  a  series,  convergent  regard¬ 
less  of  the  signs  of  its  terms,  or  when  for  each  term  is 
put  its  absolute  value.  —  converging  menisev.  See  lens.  —  c. 
rays,  Optics ,  rays  of  light  which,  proceeding  from  differ¬ 
ent  points,  tend  toward  a  single  point.  —  c.  series,  Math.,  an 
infinite  series  whose  terms  diminish  successively  so  that  it 
is  possible  to  take  out  so  large  a  finite  number  of  them  that 
the  sum  of  any  number  of  those  left  shall  not  exceed  a  pre¬ 
scribed  value,  however  small.  Thus  the  exponential  series, 

1  +  x  4-  +  j'7,,  g  +  .  .  .  ,  converges  for  all  finite  values 

of  x,  but  the  logarithmic  series,  r  +  \x*  +  h.r*  -f  .  .  .  con¬ 
verges  only  for  \x  <  1.  The  limit  to  which  the  sum  of  the 
first  n  terms  approaches  as  n  becomes  ever  larger  is  called 
the  sum  of  the  series. 

con  vers'a  bio  (kfln-vGr'sd-b’l ;  formerly  accented  con'- 
ver-sa-ble),  a.  [Cf.  F.  conversable.]  1.  Capable  of  being 
readily  conversed  with  ;  also,  disposed  to  converse  ;  free 
in  discourse. 

While  young,  humane,  conversable ,  and  kind.  Cowper. 
2.  Pert.  to.  or  suitable  for,  converse  or  social  intercourse. 

The  evening  was  quiet  and  conversable.  Jane  Austen. 

—  con  vers'a  ble  ness,  w.  —  con  vers'a  bly  (  bit),  adv. 
con'ver  sane#  ( k5n'ver-sans),  n.  Conversant  quality, 
state,  or  practice. 

con'ver  sant  (-sant),  a.  [L.  conversans ,  p.  pr.  of  conver- 
sari:  cf.  F.  conversant.]  1.  Accustomed  to  dwell  or  stay  ; 
abiding  much.  Obs. 

They  who  have  been  conversant  abroad.  Addison. 

2.  Having  frequent,  customary,  or  familiar  intercourse; 
familiarly  associated  ;  intimately  acquainted. 

I  have  been  conversant  with  the  first  personsof  the  age.  Dryden. 

3.  Having  to  do  with  ;  busied,  occupied,  or  concerned.  Obs. 

The  matters  wherein  church  policy  is  conversant.  Hooker. 

4-  Familiar  or  acquainted  by  use  or  study  ;  well  informed ; 
versed  ;  —  uaup.lly  followed  by  with,  less  often  by  in. 

Deeply  conversant  in  the  Platonic  philosophy.  Dryden. 
Conversant  only  with  the  ways  of  men.  Cowper. 
Syn.  —  Acquainted,  familiar;  proficient,  skilled,  prac¬ 
ticed.  —  Conversant,  versed  agree  in  the  idea  of  acquaint¬ 
ance  or  familiarity  with  something;  they  are  frequently 
interchangeable.  More  commonly,  conversant  (with, 
rarely  in)  implies  the  possession  of  knowledge  or  informa¬ 
tion  ;  versed  (in),  such  intimate  familiarity  as  comes  from 
experience  or  practice ;  as,  “  The  scholar  has  been  very 
conversant  with  books,  and  the  other  with  men  only  ; 
which  makes  them  both  superficial”  (Tatler)’,  “I  don’t 
think  him  [Leigh  Hunt]  deeply  versed  in  life  ”  (Byron). 
See  SKILLFUL. 

con  ver  sa'tion  (-sa'shun),  n.  [ME.  conversacion  conver¬ 
sation  (in  senses  1.  2,  &  3),  OF.  conversacion,  F.  conversa¬ 
tion ,  fr.  L.  conversatio  frequent  abode  in  a  place,  inter¬ 
course,  LL.  also,  manner  of  life.  See  converse.]  1.  State 
or  act  of  living  with  others  ;  an  abiding.  Obs. 

For  our  conversation  is  in  heaven.  Phil.  iii.  20. 
2.  Manner  of  living ;  conduct;  behavior.  Archaic. 

Be  ye  holy  in  all  manner  of  coni'ersation.  1  Pet.  i.  15. 


3.  Social  interchange  ;  association  ;  intercourse;  also,  Obs ., 
those  among  whom  intercourse  is  maintained ;  social  cir¬ 
cle  ;  company. 

All  traffic  and  mutual  conversation.  Hakluyt. 
You  may  know  the  man  by  the  conversation  he  keeps.  Shelton. 
4  Sexual  intercourse  ;  as,  criminal  con versation.  Shak. 

5.  Colloquial  discourse  ;  oral  interchange  of  sentiments 
or  observations  ;  also,  an  instance  of  this ;  talk  ;  colloquy. 

The  influence  exercised  by  Ins  [Johnson’8]  conversation  .  .  . 
was  altogether  without  a  parallel.  Macaulay. 

6.  A  meeting  or  assembly  for  conversation  or  discussion  ; 
a  debate;  a  conversazione;  an  at  home.  Obs.  Steele. 
7-  Occupation  or  employment,  as  with  an  object  of  study  ; 
hence,  familiar  or  close  acquaintance  or  intimacy. 

I  set  down,  out  of  long  experience  in  business  and  much  con¬ 
versation  in  books,  what  I  thought  pertinent  to  this  business. 

Bacon. 

8.  Paint.  Short  for  conversation  piece,  a  kind  of  genre  paint¬ 
ing  in  which  a  group  of  figures  is  represented. 

Syn.  — Intercourse,  communion,  commerce,  familiarity, 
conference,  discourse,  dialogue,  colloquy,  talk,  chat, 
con  ver-sa'tion-al  (kbn'ver-sa'shwn-al),  a.  1.  Ready  or 
able  to  converse  ;  given  to  conversation. 

2.  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  appropriate  to,  conversation;  as, 
a  conversational  style.  Thackeray. 

COn' ver- sa'tion- 1st,  n.  One  who  converses  much,  or  who 
excels  iu  conversation  ;  a  conversationalist.  Byron. 

con-ver'sa-tive  (ktfn-vGr'sd-tiv),  a.  1.  Relating  or  suit¬ 
able  to  intercoui'se  with  men  ;  social.  Obs. 

2.  Ready  or  disposed  to  converse  ;  conversational.  Rare. 
ll  con  ver  sa  zi  o'ne  (kon'ver-siit'se-o'na),  n. ;  pi.  E.  -zio- 
nes  (-naz),  It.  -zioni  (-lie).  [It.]  In  Italy,  and,  by  imita¬ 

tion,  elsewhere,  a  meeting  or  assembly,  esp.  in  the  even¬ 
ing,  for  conversation  and  social  recreation,  or  for  discus¬ 
sion  of  some  topic  of  art,  literature,  or  science.  Gray. 
These  conversazioni  [at  Florence]  resemble  our  curd  assemblies. 

A.  Drummond. 

con  verse'  (ktfn-vfirs'),  r.  %.;  con-versed'  (-vfirst') ;  con¬ 
versing.  [F.  converser ,  L.  conversari  to  associate  with  ; 
con -  -f-  versari  to  be  turned,  to  live,  remain,  fr.  versare  to 
turn  often,  v.  intens.  of  vertere  to  turn.  See  convert.] 

1.  To  move  or  move  about ;  hence,  to  live  ;  dwell.  Obs. 

2.  To  hold  intercourse  ;  to  deal  or  traffic,  socially,  sexual¬ 
ly,  or  commercially;  to  associate  familiarly  or  intimately; 
—  usually  followed  by  with. 

That  do  converse  and  waste  the  time  together.  Shak. 
Conversing  with  the  w’orld,  we  U6e  the  world's  fushions.  Scott. 

3.  To  be  occupied  or  engaged  ;  to  have  acquaintance  or 
familiarity  from  long  intercourse  or  study  ;  as,  to  converse 
with  books.  Archaic. 

According  as  the  objects  they  converse  with  afford  greater  or 
less  variety.  Locke. 

4  To  engage  in  familiar  colloquy  ;  to  interchange  thoughts 
and  opinions  in  speech  ;  to  talk,  esp.  in  an  intelligent  or 
sustained  manner  ;  to  communicate;  —  followed  by  with  be¬ 
fore  a  person  ;  by  on,  about,  concerning,  etc.,  before  a  thing. 

We  had  conversed  so  often  on  that  subject.  Dryden. 
Talking  is  not  always  to  converse.  Cowper. 

Syn.  —  See  talk. 

con  verse',  v.  t.  1.  To  associate  familiarly  with.  Obs. 

2.  To  talk  with  or  about ;  also,  to  talk  (one)  to,  out  of,  etc. 
Rare  or  Nonce  Use. 

con'verse  (kSn'vffrs),  7*.  1.  Intercourse;  intimate  associ¬ 

ation  ;  communion. 

’T  is  but  to  hold 

Converse  with  Nature’s  charms,  and  view  her  stores.  Byron. 

2.  Familiar  discourse  ;  free  interchange  of  thoughts  or 

views  ;  conversation  ;  talk  ;  also,  interchange  of  ideas  other¬ 
wise  than  by  speech,  as  by  signs.  Tylor. 

Formed  by  thy  converse  happily  to  steer 

From  grave  to  gay,  from  livelyto  severe.  J*ope. 

3.  =  CONVERSATION,  2,  7.  Obs. 

con'verse,  a.  [L.  conversus,  p.  p.  of  convertere.  See  con¬ 
vert.]  Turned  about ;  reversed  in  order  or  relation  ;  act¬ 
ing  oppositely  or  contrarily.  —  converse  motion,  Astron., 
the  apparent  motion  of  the  heavenly  bodies  due  to  the 
diurnal  rotation  of  the  earth  on  its  axis.  — c.  proportion, 
the  proportion  got  by  exchanging  antecedent  and  conse¬ 
quent.  Obs. 

con'verse,  n.  [Cf.  F.  converse  J  1.  In  general,  that 
which  is  related  to  something  else  in  a  way  that  is  converse, 
or  turned,  its  statement  being  derived  from  that  of  the 
other  by  transposing  two  antithetical  terms  ;  as,  “  a  rainy 
da^y  and  a  clear  night  ”  is  the  converse  of  “  a  clear  day  and 
a  rainy  night ;  ”  this  belief  and  its  converse  are  both  held. 

2.  That  which  is  opposite  in  character  to  something  else; 
a  thing,  act,  or  person  entirely  different  from  another. 

The  natural  converse  of  accession  is  secession.  D.  Webster. 

3.  Math.  A  proposition  formed  by  the  interchange  of  hy¬ 
pothesis  and  conclusion  in  a  previous  proposition.  Thus, 
if  two  sides  of  a  triangle  are  equal,  the  angles  opposite  the 
sides  are  equal ;  and  the  converse,  is  true,  i.  e.,  if  these  an¬ 
gles  are  equal,  the  two  sides  are  equal.  Converses,  how¬ 
ever,  are  not  generally  true. 

4.  Logic.  A  proposition  obtained  by  conversion  ;  as,  the 
converse  of  “  all  men  are  animals  ”  is  “  some  animals  are 
men,”  the  converse  of  “no  virtue  is  vice”  is  “  no  vice  is 
virtue  ;  ”  — not  to  be  confounded  with  “  contrary  proposi¬ 
tion.”  See  conversion,  4. 

Syn.  —  Converse,  obverse,  reverse.  Converse  applies 
to  propositions  ;  it  implies  an  interchange  or  transposition 
of  the  important  terms ;  as,  the  converse  of  “  None  but  the 
brave  deserves  the  fair  ”  is  “  None  but  the  fair  deserves  the 
brave.”  Converse  is  not  to  he  confused  with  opposite  (see 
opposite)  or  revei'se ;  thus,  the  opposite  of  “None  but  the 
brave  deserves  the  fair”  would  be  “  All  but  the  brave  de¬ 
serve  the  fair  ;  ”  “  Francis  I.  wrote,  after  the  battle  of  Pa¬ 
via,  ‘All  is  lost  except  our  honor.’  A  hissed  author  may 
reverse  it  — ‘Nothing  is  lost  except  our  honor’  ”  (Byron). 
Obverse  and  reverse  are  specifically  applied  to  the  two 
faces  of  a  coin,  medal,  etc. ;  obverse  referring  to  the  side 
containing  the  head  or  principal  inscription,  reverse,  to 
the  other.  More  generally,  obverse  refers  to  the  more,  re¬ 
verse  to  the  less,  apparent  or  intentionally  conspicuous 
side  or  face  of  anything  ;  as,  “  Looking  at  the  fair  tapestry 
of  Life,  with  its  royal  and  even  sacred  figures,  he  dwells 
not  on  the  obverse  alone,  but  here  chiefly  on  the  reverse  ; 
and  indeed  turns  out  the  rough  seams,  tatters,  and  mani¬ 


fold  thrums  of  that  unsightly  wrong  side  ”  (Carlyle).  In 
their  more  absolute  uses,  obverse  c9rresponds  to  counter¬ 
part,  reverse  to  opposite ;  as,  evil  is  the  obverse  of  (i.  eM 
necessarily  answering  to)  good ;  evil  is  the  reverse  (i.  e., 
the  direct  opposite)  or  good.  See  complement,  reverse. 
con-ver'sion  (k<5ii-vGr'sliMn),  n.  [L.  conversio:  cf.  F.  con¬ 
version.  See  convert.]  1.  Act  of  converting,  or  state  of 
being  converted  (in  any  sense)  ;  as  :  a  From  one  position 
or  direction  to  another,  b  From  one  view  or  course  to 
another,  as  in  passing  from  one  side,  party,  or  form  of  re¬ 
ligion  to  another.  “  Conversion  to  Christianity.”  Pres¬ 
cott.  c  From  one  state,  character,  or  form  to  another; 
transmutation ;  change. 

Artificial  conversion  of  water  into  ice.  Bacon, 
d  From  one  tiling  to  another  by  substitution. 

In  its  financial  aspect  conversion  is  a  term  generally  applied  to 
consolidations  and  simplifications  of  securities  or  to  reconstruc¬ 
tions  of  u  national  currency,  like  that  carried  out  by  Germany  in 
1873.  Diet,  of  Pol.  Peon. 

2  Theol.  A  spiritual  and  moral  change  attending  a  change 
of  belief  with  conviction  :  a  change  of  heart ;  a  change 
from  worldliuess  to  godliness  ;  a  change  of  the  ruling  dis¬ 
position  of  the  soul,  involving  a  transformation  of  the  out¬ 
ward  life. 

3.  Law.  a  An  appropriation  of,  and  dealing  with,  the 
property  of  another  as  if  it  were  oue’sown,  without  right ; 
as,  the  conversion  of  a  horse,  b  Equity.  The  exchange  of 
property  of  one  nature  to  property  of  another  nature,  as  of 
real  to  personal,  heritable  to  movable,  or  the  reverse,  which 
is80inetime8  considered  for  legal  purposes  as  having  taken 
place,  although  no  actual  exchange  has  been  made,  as 
where  a  trustee  has  been  directed  to  sell  real  estate  and 
buy  bonds,  but  fails  to  do  so. 

4  Logic.  Act  of  interchanging  the  terms  of  a  proposition, 
as  by  putting  the  subject  in  the  place  of  the  predicate,  or 
the  contrary.  A  simple  conversion  is  a  mere  transposition 
of  subject  and  predicate,  and  is  valid  of  universal  negative, 
particular  affirmative,  and  some  universal  affirmative  prop¬ 
ositions.  Con-ver'sion  per  ac'ci-dens  (pfir  Xk'si-dSnz)  (acci¬ 
dental  conversion)  involves  change  of  quantity  from  uni¬ 
versal  to  particular,  as  well  as  transposition  of  the  subject 
and  predicate,  and  is  employed  in  case  of  universal  affirm¬ 
atives.  Particular  negatives  cannot  be  converted. 

Conversion  is  usually  treated  with  opposition  under  the  head 
of  immediate  inference.  It  is  primarily  a  transition  from  one 
grammatical  form  to  another  which  introduces  no  new  elements 
into  the  content.  B.  Bosanquet. 

5.  Mil.  a  A  change  of  front,  as  of  a  body  of  troops,  b  A 
change  of  character  or  use,  as  of  smoothbore  guns  into 
rifles,  c  The  formation  of  a  bridge  (called  a  bridge  by  con¬ 
version)  by  swinging  into  position  a  series  of  pontoons  al¬ 
ready  constructed  parallel  to  the  shore  for  that  purpose. 

6-  Math.  A  change  or  reduction  of  the  form  of  a  proposi¬ 
tion  or  expression  ;  as,  the  conversion  of  equations  ;  the 
conversion  of  proportions;  esp.,  the  reduction  by  multi¬ 
plication  from  a  fractional  to  an  integral  form. 

Conversion  of  St.  Paul,  Eccl.,  a  festival  (January  25)  com¬ 
memorative  of  the  conversion  of  the  apostle  Paul, 
con-ver'sive  (-sTv),  a.  [Cf.  F.  conversif.]  1.  Causing, 
or  having  the  power  or  function  of,  conversion.  Specif., 
Philol.,  designating  the  Hebrew  conjunction  va  (or  tea),  which 
is  written  with  the  letter  ran  (or  xcau)  when  used  to  convert  a 
following  future  (or  imperfect)  tense  into  a  past  (or  perfect)  or 
vice  versa,  in  sense  ;  —  called  van,  or  wau.  conversive. 

2  Capable  of  being  converted. 

con  vert'  (-vfirt'),  r.  /.  ;  con-vert'ed;  con-vert'ing.  [L. 
convertere ,  -versum  ;  con-  vertere  to  turn  :  cf .  F.  com  er- 
tir.  See  version.]  1.  To  cause  to  turn;  to  turn;  specif., 
to  turn  back:  hence,  to  restore.  Obs. 

O,  which  way  shall  I  first  convert  myself?  B.  Jonson. 

2.  To  reverse  or  transpose.  Obs.,  except,  Logic,  to  change 
(one  proposition)  into  another  so  that  what  was  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  the  first  becomes  the  predicate  of  the  seoond.  See 
conversion,  4. 

3.  To  change  or  turn  from  one  belief  or  course  to  another, 
as  from  one  religion,  party,  or  sect  to  another. 

No  attempt  was  made  to  convert  the  Moslems,  rrescott. 

4.  To  produce  the  spiritual  change  called  conversion  in 
(any  one) ;  to  turn  from  a  bad  life  to  a  good  one  ;  to 
change  the  heart  and  moral  character  of  (any  one)  from 
the  controlling  power  of  sin  to  that  of  holiness. 

He  which  converteth  the  sinner  from  the  error  of  hie  wav 
shall  save  a  soul  from  dentil.  James  v.  20. 

5.  To  change  or  turn  from  one  state  to  another  ;  to  alter 
in  form,  substance,  or  quality ;  to  transform  ;  transmute. 

If  the  whole  atmosphere  were  converted  into  water.  T.  Burnet. 

That  still  lessens 

The  sorrow,  and  converts  it  nigh  to  joy.  Milton. 
6  To  apply  to  any  U6e  or  purpose  by  a  diversion  from  a 
prior  one  to  the  proper  or  intended  use ;  specif.,  Law,  to 
appropriate  dishonestly  or  illegally. 

7.  To  exchange  for  some  specified  equivalent ;  as,  to  con¬ 
vert  goods  into  money;  specif.:  a  Equity.  To  exchange 
(property  of  one  nature,  as  real  or  personal)  for  property  of 
another  nature  (as  personal  or  real)  See  conversion,  3  b. 
b  Finance.  To  change  (one  form  of  security,  obligation, 
or  the  like)  into  an  equivalent  of  a  different  nature ; 
specif.,  to  change  (paper,  or  fiat,  money)  for  specie. 

8  To  turn  into  another  language;  to  translate.  Obs. 

Which  story  .  .  .  Catullus  more  elegantly  converted.  B.  Jonson. 
9.  In  various  technical  uses:  a  To  turn  (iron)  into  steel, 
or  to  make  (steel)  from  iron  by  some  process,  as  cementa¬ 
tion.  b  Carpentering.  To  saw  or  cut  (timber)  into  suita¬ 
ble  size  or  shape,  c  To  alter,  as  a  vessel  or  firearm,  so 
as  to  change  from  one  class  or  type  to  another,  d  To 
change  the  clkemical  nature  of,  in  the  process  of  manufac¬ 
ture,  or  to  produce  by  such  a  change;  as,  to  canvert  starch 
into  sugar  ;  to  convert  Chile  saltpeter  (sodium  nitrate)  into 
saltpeter  (potassium  nitrate).  •  To  change  the  escape¬ 
ment  of  (a  watch)  for  one  of  a  different  kind. 

Syn.  —  Change,  turn,  transmute.  See  transform. 
convert'.  v.  i.  1.  To  !"•  converted  (in  any  of  various 
senses) ;  to  undergo  a  change,  physically  or  morally. 

If  Nebo  had  had  the  preaching  that  thou  hast,  they  [the  Ne- 
boitea]  would  have  converted.  '  Latimer. 

A  red  dust  which  converteth  into  worms.  Sandys. 
2.  Football.  To  turn  a  try  into  a  goal  by  a  place  kick.  Eng. 


con-ven'tion-ize.  v.  t.  See  -ize. 
5  con-ven'to  (kun-vgn'to),  n.  ; 
pi.  -tos  (Bp.- tos).  [Sp.j  a  A 
convent,  b  Residence  of  the 
parish  priest.  Phil.  I.  8r  S/>. 
Amer.  [ventual.1 

con-ven'tu-al-ly,  adv.  of  con-| 
con-verge'ment,  ».  See-MENT. 
con  ver-ges 'cence  (kbn'vSr-iPs'- 
£ns),  n.  [See -ESCENCE.]  Con¬ 
vergent  tendency.. 


con-verg'ing-ly,  adv.  of  con¬ 
verging.  [tion.I 

conversacion  4*  coxvrrsa-I 
con'ver-san-cy  (krm'vCr-S'in- 
sY),  n.  Conversance. 
con'ver-sant(-Btfnt),  xx.  A  famil¬ 
iar  acquaintance  ;  a  familiar. 
Obs.  [versant.I 

con'ver  sant 4y,  adr.  of  oox-| 
con  ver-sa'tion  (kbn'vfr-sa'- 
shiiu),  v.  i.  To  converse.  Bare. 


con'ver-sa'tion-a-ble  (-a-b’l),  a. 
Conversable.  Rare. 
con  ver-sa'tion-al-ist,  n.  A  con¬ 
versationist. 

con  ver-sa'tion-al  ly.  adr.  of 
CONVERSATIONAL.  See  -LY. 
conversation  chair.  A  style  of 
chnir,  as  in  Louis  Seize  and 
Sheraton,  arranged  for  one  to 
sit  facing  the  back  with  his  logs 
astride  the  seat  and  his  arms 


resting  on  the  broad,  stuffed  top 
rail  of  the  back, 
con  ver  sa'tioned  (-shilnd),  a. 
Behaved.  Obs.  Sr  R. 
con  ver  sa'tion-ism  (-Yz’m),  n. 
A  colloquialism.  [-izk.I 

conver-sa'tion-ize,  v.  i.  Seel 
Conversation  Sharp.  Richard 
Sharp,  Esq  (c.  175H-1835),  Eng¬ 
lish  litterateur  and  conversa¬ 
tionist. 


converse,  a.  [OF.  convers,  L. 
conversus p.  p.  of  convertere. 
See  convert.]  Converted.  Obs. 
—  ii.-  A  convert;  a  lay  mem¬ 
ber  of  a  convent.  Obs.  ' 
con'verse-ly  (kbn'vfirs-lT  ;  kfln- 
vArs'lI),  adr.  of  CONVERSE. 

con-verse'ment.  n.  [OF.]  Busi¬ 
ness  ;  jd..  affaire.  Obs.  [ist.  I 
con-vers'er.  n.  A  conversation- 1 
con-ver'si-ble  (k<5n-vGr'sT-b'l), 


a.  Capable  of  being  converted 
'  or  transposed.  —  con-ver  si-bil'- 
i  i-ty  (-bll'T-tT),  n. 
con-ver'si-ble.  a.  Erron.  for 

CONVERSABLE. 

con-ver'sion-ism  (-shun-Yz’m). 
w.  See  -  i'M.  [06$. [ 

con-ver'sive,  a.  Conversative.l 
con-verst'.  Conversed.  Re,f.Sp. 
con'vert.  a.  Converted  (in  reli¬ 
gion).  Rare.  —  convert  brother 


ale,  senate,  care,  ftm,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofa;  eve,  event,  find,  recent,  maker;  ice,  ill;  old,  obey,  orb,  odd,  s5ft,  connect;  use,  unite,  urn,  up,  circus,  menii ; 

|  Foreign  Word.  i  Obsolete  Variant  of.  +  combined  with.  =  equals. 
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con'vert  (kSn'vQrt),  n.  1.  A  person  converted  from  one 
opinion  or  practice  to  another  ;  a  person  who  is  won  over 
to,  or  espouses,  a  creed,  religious  system,  or  party,  which 
he  did  not  before  believe  in  or  espouse  ;  esp.,  one  who  turns 
from  the  controlling  power  of  sin  to  that  of  holiness. 

2.  A  lay  brother  or  sister ;  a  converse.  Obs. 

Syn. —Convert,  proselyte,  neophyte.  Convert  implies  a 
hearty,  usually  genume,  embracing  of  some  creed  opin¬ 
ion  or  doctrine  which  one  has  previously  rejected  or.  at 
least,  not  accepted  ;  it  is  commonly  taken  in  a  good  sense  • 
as,  a  convert  to  Christianity,  to  free  trade,  to  protection 
Proselyte  properly  applies  to  an  adherent  of  one  system 
(esp.  religious)  who  has  transferred  himself  or  been 
gained  over  to  another  ;  it  is  a  somewhat  ambiguous  term 
frequently  implying  a  change  in  mere  externals,  and  some¬ 
times  suggesting  unworthy  or  ulterior  motives  ;  as  “  Ye 
compass  sea  and  land  to  make  one  proselyte  ”  (Matt,  xxiii 
15);  ou  agree  with  the  rest  of  the  married  world  in  a 
propensity  to  make  proselytes  ”( Shenstone).  A  neophyte 
is  a  new  convert;  the  term  is  frequently  applied  to  a 
novice  in  anything  (see  novice)  ;  as,  “  Her  whole  soul  was 
possessed  by  the  fact  that  a  fuller  life  was  opening  before 
h*r '  °  “ gophyte  about  to  enter  on  a  higher  grade 

Eliot) ;  “Just  as  the  Deputy  Grand 


her ;  she  was  a  neo\ 

of  initiation”  (G.  _ _  _ _ _  vnanu 

Master  was  bringing  in  the  mystic  gridiron  for  the  recep- 
tion  of  a  neophyte  ”  ( Thackeray ).  See  pervert. 
con  vert 'ed  (k5n-vfir't8d),  p.  a.  Subjected  to  conversion; 
as,  a  converted  proposition. 

converted  gun,  a  cast-iron  gun  that  has  been  bored  out 
and  lined  with  a  rifled  wrought-iron  or  steel  tube, 
con'ver  tend'  (kon'ver-tend'),  n.  [L.  conrertendus  to  be 
converted.]  Logic.  Any  proposition  subjected  to  the  proc¬ 
ess  of  conversion  ;  —  so  called  in  relation  to  its  converse. 
con-vert'er  (kfln-vGr'ter),  n.  1.  One  who  converts;  one 
who  makes  converts. 

2.  An  apparatus  for  converting  one  thing  into  another; 
specif.  :  a  Steel  Manuf.  The  vessel  used  in  the  Bessemer 
process  (which  see),  b  Elec.  A  device  for  changing  elec¬ 
trical  energy  from  one  form  to  another.  The  term  was 
originally  applied  to  the  transformer,  but  is  now  limited 
to  a  machine  employing  mechanical  rotation.  Cf .  synchro¬ 
nous  converter,  direct-current  converter,  motor  con¬ 
verter,  FREQUENCY  CONVERTER,  PHASE  CONVERTER.  C  A 
large  wooden  or  copper  vat  in  which  starch  is  converted 
into  glucose,  or  grape  sugar. 

con-vert  i  bil'i  ty  (-tT-bTl'T-tt),  n.  Condition  or  quality  of 
being  convertible;  capability  of  being  converted, 
con  vert'i  ble  (-tY-b’l),  a.  [L.  convert i bills :  cf.  F.  con¬ 
vertible.']  Capable  of  being  converted  ;  specif.  :  a  Capa¬ 
ble  of  being  transposed  or  interchanged  ;  reciprocal;  inter¬ 
changeable  ;  equivalent ;  synonymous. 

So  long  as  we  are  in  the  regions  of  nature,  miraculous  and 
improbable,  miraculous  and  meredible.  may  be  allowed  to  re¬ 
main  convertible  terms.  Trench. 

b  Capable  of  being  turned,  as  in  direction  or  use.  c  Ca¬ 
pable  of  being  converted  to  a  belief  or  opinion,  or  to  a  re¬ 
ligion.  d  Capable  of  being  transformed  or  transmuted  ; 
susceptible  of  change;  transmutable;  transformable,  e  Ca- 
,  pable  of  being  exchanged  for  property,  value,  or  obligation 
of  another  kind  ;  as,  convertible  paper  money,  i.  e.,  that 
exchangeable  for  specie  ;  convertible  bonds. 

Syn.  —  See  RECIPROCAL, 
convertible  husbandry,  rotation  of  crops, 
con- vert 'lug,  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  of  convert. 
converting  proposition,  Logic ,  a  proposition  obtained  from 
another  by  immediate  inference. 

con'vert-ite  (k5n'ver-tit),  n.  [Cf.  It.  convertito,  p.  p.  of 
convertire  to  convert.]  A  convert;  specif.,  a  magdalen, 
or  reformed  prostitute,  esp.  one  of  an  order  of  nuns  who 
are  such.  Archaic  or  Obs.  Shah. 

con'vex  (kBn'vSks),  a.  [L.  convexus  vaulted,  arched,  con¬ 
vex,  concave,  fr.  convehere  to  bring  together  :  cf.  F.  con¬ 
vene .  See  vehicle.]  1.  Rising  or  swelling  into  a  spher¬ 
ical  or  rounded  form  ;  regularly  protuberant  or  bulging  ; 
—  said  of  a  spherical  surface  or  curved  line  when  viewed 
from  without,  in  opposition  to  concave.  See  lbns,  Illust. ,  c. 

Drops  of  water  naturally  form  themselves  into  figures  with  a 
convex  surface.  Whewell. 

2.  Math.  Arched  up  ;  bulging  out ;  —  said  of  that  side  of  a 
curve  or  surface  on  which  the  tangent  line  or  plane  lies,  or 
on  which  normals  at  neighboring  points  diverge.  Opposed 
to  concave. 

con'vex  (kbn'vgks  ;  formerly  often  accented  con-vex',  as  by 
Milton ,  and  occas.  by  later  poets ),  n.  1.  A  convex  body, 
surface,  or  part,  as  a  vault  or  arch  as  seen  from  without, 
or,  Poetic ,  the  vault  of  the  sky,  etc. 

Of  this  round  world,  whose  first  convex  divides 
The  luminous  inferior  orbs.  Milton. 

Half  heaven’s  convex  glitters  with  the  flame.  Tickell. 

2.  A  convex  glass  or  lens. 

3.  A  playing  card,  opposite  edges  of  which  have  been  made 
slightly  convex  for  cheating.  Slang. 

COn'vex  (kbn'vSks ;  kfln-vSks'),  v.  i.  tf*  t.  To  form,  have, 
or  cause  to  have,  a  convexity  ;  to  bend  convexly.  Rare. 
con  vex'i  ty  (k(5n-vSk'sT-tT),  n.  ;  pi.  -ties  (-tiz).  [L.  con- 

vexitas :  cf.  F.  convexiti.]  State  or  quality  of  being  con¬ 
vex  ,  a  convex  surface,  curve,  or  part. 

A  smooth,  uniform  convexity  and  rotundity  of  a  globe.  Bentley. 
con  vex'O-  A  combining  form  for  convex  ;  as  in :  con-vex'o- 
con'cave  (k#n-vSk's6-k5n'kav),  a.  Optics.  Convex  on  one 
side  and  concave  on  the  other;  specif.,  having  the  convex 
side  of  smaller  radius  of  curvature  than  the  concave  side. 
See  lens,  ft  lust.,  e.  —  con-vex'o-con'vex,  a.  Convex  on  both 
sides;  double  convex.  See  lens,  Illust .,  d.  —  con-vex'o- 
plane  .  a.  Plano-convex. 

con  vey'  (ktfn-va'),  v.  t. ;  con-veyed'  (-vad')  ;  con-vey'ing. 
[OF.  conveier ,  convoier ,  to  escort,  convoy,  F.  convoyer , 
LL.  conviare,  fr.  L.  con — |-  via  way.  See  voyage  ;  cf. 
convoy.]  1.  To  accompany  ;  esp.,  to  convoy,  conduct, 
guide,  or  lead.  Obs.  Chaucer. 

2.  To  bear  from  one  place  to  another  ;  to  carry  ;  transport. 

I  will  convey  them  by  sea  in  floats.  1  King «  v.  9. 

Convey  me  to  my  bed,  tnen  to  my  grave.  Shak. 


3.  To  carry  or  take  away,  or  remove,  esp.  secretly ;  hence, 
euphemistically,  to  steal.  Cant  or  Archaic.  Dobson. 

4.  To  cause  to  pass  from  one  place  or  person  to  another; 
to  serve  as  a  medium  or  conduit  in  carrying  (anything)  from 
one  place  or  person  to  another  ;  to  transmit ;  to  transfer  ; 
as,  air  conveys  sound  ;  pipes  convey  water. 

5.  To  impart  or 'communicate,  as  by  language  ;  to  serve  as 
a  means  of  communicating  ;  as,  to  convey  information. 

Men  fill  one  another’s  heads  with  noise  and  Bound,  but  convey 
not  thereby  their  thoughts.  Locke. 

6.  To  transfer  or  deliver  to  another  ;  to  make  over,  as 
property  ;  more  strictly,  Law ,  to  transfer  (real  estate  or  a 
vessel)  or  pass  (a  title  to  real  estate  or  a  vessel)  by  a  sealed 
writing.  See  conveyance,  2. 

7.  To  bringdown,  as  by  lineal  descent ;  to  derive.  Obs. 

8.  To  manage  or  conduct,  esp.  with  privacy  or  craft.  Obs. 
I  .  .  .  will  convey  the  business  as  I  shall  find  means.  Shak. 

9.  To  bear  or  sustain.  Obs.  A:  R. 

Syn.  —  Convey,  transmit,  transport  agree  in  the  idea  of 
causing  to  pass  from  one  place  or  object  to  another.  Con¬ 
vey  usually  stresses  the  suggestion  of  a  medium  which 
conducts  or  imparts;  transmit  suggests  rather  the  proc¬ 
ess  of  sending,  or  allowing  to  pass,  through  ;  as,  “  words 
that  convey  feelings,  and  words  that  flash  images”  (Cole¬ 
ridge)  ;  “  the  channels  by  which  the  afferent  impulses  are 
conveyed ”  (Huxley);  to  transmit  a  message,  money;  air 
both  transmits  (sends  on  through)  and  conveys  (carries  as 
a  medium)  sound  ;  cf.  the  emphasis  in  “a  pipe  to  convey ,  a 
pipe  to  transmit ,  water.”  Transport  implies  an  actual 
carrying,  as  by  a  vehicle  or  vessel ;  as,  to  transport  troops, 
convicts,  goods  ;  “  As  when  the  force  of  subterranean  wind 
transports  a  hill  torn  from  Pelorus  ”  (Milton).  See  bring. 
con  vey'  (k<5n-va'),  v.  i.  1.  To  play  the  thief;  to  steal. 
Cant. 

But  hh  I  am  Crack,  I  will  convey ,  crossbite,  and  cheat  upon 
Simplicius.  Mar  st  on. 

2  Law.  To  make  conveyance. 

ccn'vey  (kbn'va),  n.  Obs.  1.  Conveyance.  Robert  Greene. 

2.  Manner  of  directing  ;  conduct  (of  life). 

3.  A  convoying;  also,  a  convoy.  Holinshed. 

con  vey'ance  (kdn-va'dns),  n.  1.  Act  of  conveying  (in 

any  sense)  ;  esp.  :  a  Carrying,  or  transporting  ;  carriage. 

The  long  journey  was  to  be  performed  on  horseback,  —  the 
only  sure  mode  of  conveyance.  Prescott. 

b  A  carrying  off,  esp.  feloniously  or  by  stealth  ;  stealing  ; 
theft,  c  Act  or  process  of  conducting,  transmitting,  hand¬ 
ing  down,  or  communicating  ;  transmission. 

Tradition  is  no  infallible  way  of  conveyance.  Stillitigjleet. 
d  Act  of  conveying  by  language  ;  act,  manner,  or  form  of 
expression  ;  also,  an  expression.  Obs.  Johnson. 

2  Law.  The  act  by  which  the  title  to  property,  esp.  real 
estate  or  a  vessel,  is  transferred  ;  transfer  of  ownership ; 
an  instrument  in  writing  (as  a  deed  or  mortgage)  by  which 
the  title  to  property  is  conveyed  from  one  person  to  an¬ 
other.  Down  to  the  17th  century  conveyances  were  chieflv  dis¬ 
tinguished  ns  in  pais,  that  is,  made  in  the  country,  or  according  to 
the  old  common  law,  and  on  the  land  itself  ;  and  of  record,  that  is, 
effected  by  assurances  in  the  superior  courts.  Later,  various  new 
classes  of  conveyances  were  introduced,  depending  on  statutes 
for  their  force.  The  conveyances  of  these  various  classes  are  : 

( 1 )  Common-law  conveyances  :  feoffment,  grant,  lease,  exchange, 
partition,  called  primary  ;  and  release,  confirmation,  surrender, 
assignment,  defeasance,  and  lease  and  release,  called  secondary 
or  derivative.  (2)  Conveyances  by  statute  law  :  feoffment  to 
uses,  covenant  to  stand  seized  to  uses,  bargain  and  sale,  lease 
and  release,  and  grant  to  uses.  (3)  Conveyances  bv  matterof  rec¬ 
ord  :  fine,  recovery,  private  act  of  Parliament,  and  royal  grant. 
A  devise  or  will  is  also  reckoned  as  a  conveyance  in  the  broadest 
sense  of  the  word.  The  etu-lier  common-law  conveyances  which 
required  notoriety  or  publicity  in  the  transaction,  as  in  livery  of 
seizin,  and  fines  and  recoveries  involving  public  judicial  pro¬ 
ceedings,  are  called  notorious  ;  the  modern  conveyances  by  mere 
delivery  of  a  deed  between  the  parties  ure  called  secret,  even 
though  the  deed  be  recorded.  The  earlier  conveyances  might 
operate  to  convey  a  greater  estate  than  that  of  the  conveyor,  as 
where  a  tenant  for  years  conveys  a  fee  simple  by  feoffment,  and 
this  was  called  a  tortious  conveyance  ;  conveyances  by  deed  have 
been  distinguished  as  innocent.  All  conveyances  are  now  inno¬ 
cent  by  statute  both  in  England  and  the  United  States.  Convey¬ 
ances  are  now  practically  always  by  deed,  the  deed  of  grant  be¬ 
ing  the  one  generally  used  for  freeholds  in  England  since  1845. 
See  convey,  v.  t.,  6,  conveyancing,  2. 

3.  Act  or  mode  of  managing;  management ;  esp.  :  a  Skill¬ 
ful  management;  generalship.  Obs.  b  Crafty  or  dis¬ 
honest  management ;  underhand  work  or  practice,  or 
sleight  of  hand  ;  also,  a  crafty  contrivance  ;  an  artifice  or 
a  trick.  Obs.  “Jugglin g  conveyance.'"  Hakewill. 

4  Means  or  way  of  conveying  ;  specif.  :  a  Means  or  way 
of  communicating  or  passing  ;  a  passage  ;  sometimes,  a 
private  passage.  Obs.  b  A  channel  or  passage  for  conduc¬ 
tion  or  transmission,  ns  of  fluids,  heat,  electricity,  etc. 

These  pipes  and  these  conveyances  of  our  blood.  Shak. 

C  A  tube  for  conducting  the  wind  in  an  organ,  d  The  in¬ 
strument  or  means  of  carrying  or  transporting  anything, 
now  esp.  persons  as  passengers,  from  place  to  place  ;  a 
vehicle  ;  a  carriage. 

con  vey'ance,  v.  t.  Music.  Organ  Building.  To  set  apart 
by  a  conveyance  ;  as,  organ  pipes  are  conveyanced  off  when 
thus  supplied  with  wind  at  a  distance  from  the  sound  board, 
con  vey'anc-er  (-nn-ser),  n.  1.  That  which  effects  a  con¬ 
veyance  of  something. 

2  Law.  One  whose  business  is  conveyancing, 
con  vey'anc  ing  (-sing),  n.  1.  Crafty  management  or 
contrivance.  Obs. 

2.  Law.  The  business  of  a  conveyancer;  the  act  or  busi¬ 
ness  of  drawing  deeds,  leases,  or  other  writings,  for  trans¬ 
ferring  the  title  to  property  ;  the  branch  of  law  having  to 
do  with  titles  and  their  transference. 

In  its  popular  usage  the  word  “  conveyance  ”  signifies  the  doc¬ 
ument  employed  to  carry  out  a  purchase  of  land.  But  the  term 
“  conveyancing "  is  of  much  wider  import,  and  comprises  the 
preparation  and  completion  of  all  kinds  of  legal  instruments. 

Encyc.  Brit. 

con-vey'er  (ktfn-va'er),  n.  1  One  that  conveys,  carries, 
transmits,  or  transfers;  specif.,  any  mechanical  device  or 
apparatus  for  carrying  something  from  place  to  place,  as 
grain,  coal,  timber,  etc. 


2.  A  thief.  Cant  or  A  rchaic.  Shak. 

3.  A  person  who  transfers  property. 

con  vey'or  (ktfn-va'er),  n.  One  that  conveys;  a  conveyer; 
esp.,  a  mechanical  carrier. 

con  vict'  (kdn-vlkt'),  p.  p.  <Sc  p.  a.  [L.  convictus ,  p.  p. 
See  convince.]  Convicted.  Obs.,  except  in  sense  of: 
proved  or  fouud  guilty.  Shak. 

con'vict  (kSn'vYkt),  n.  A  person  proved  guilty,  by  a  com¬ 
petent  tribunal,  of  a  criminal  offense  ;  esp.,  a  person  con¬ 
victed  of,  and  under  sentence  for,  a  felony  or  serious  crime. 
Syn.  —  Malefactor,  culprit,  criminal,  felon, 
con  vict'  (k#n-vikt'),  v.  i.  ;  con-vict'ed  ;  con-vict'ing.  [L. 
convictus ,  p.  p.  of  convincere  to  convict,  prove.  See  con¬ 
vince.]  1.  To  prove  or  find  guilty  of  an  offense  or  crime 
charged  or  of  wrong ;  to  pronounce  or  find  guilty,  as  of  a 
crime  by  legal  decision,  or  of  sin  by  one’s  conscience. 

0  _  ,  Being  convicted  by  their  own  conscience.  John  viii.  9. 

“ •  -» o  demonstrate  by  proof  or  evidence  ;  to  prove.  Obs. 

3.  lo  prove  or  show  to  be  false  or  in  the  wrong  ;  to  refute  ; 
confute ;  convince.  Obs. 

4.  To  defeat ;  to  doom  to  destruction.  Obs. 

__  A  whole  armado  of  convicted  sail.  Shak. 

kyn..-  Confute,  convince,  confound, 
con  vic'tion  (kfln-vYk'slmn),  n.  [Cf.  L.  convictio  proof,  F. 
conviction  conviction  (in  senses  3  &  4).  See  convict,  con¬ 
vince.]  1.  Act  of  convicting  ;  act  of  proving,  finding,  or 
adjudging,  guilty  of  an  offense. 

2.  Law.  Act  of  convicting  a  person,  or  state  of  being  con¬ 
victed,  of  a  criminal  offense  ;  the  proceeding  of  record  by 
which  a  person  is  legally  found  guilty  of  any  crime,  esp. 
by  a  jury,  and  on  which  the  judgment  is  based. 

3.  Act  of  convincing  of  error,  or  of  compelling  the  admis¬ 
sion  of  a  truth  ;  confutation. 

For  all  his  tedious  talk  is  but  vain  boast, 

Or  subtle  shifts  conviction  to  evade.  Milton. 

4.  State  of  being  convinced  or  convicted  ;  strong  persua¬ 
sion  or  belief ;  esp.,  state  of  being  convicted  of  sin,  or  by 
one’s  conscience. 

To  call  good  evil,  and  evil  good,  against  the  conviction  of  their 
own  consciences.  Swift. 

And  did  you  presently  fall  under  the  power  of  this  conviction  f 

Puny an. 

Syn.  —  See  belief. 

con'vict  ism  (kbn'vYk-tYz’m),  n.  The  policy  or  practice  of 
transporting  convicts  to  penal  settlements;  also,  the  con¬ 
vict  class.  “The  evils  of  conviclism .”  W.  Ilouitt. 

con  vic'live  (k#n-vYk'tYv),  a.  Convincing  ;  producing  or 
tending  to  produce  conviction. 

The  best  and  most  convictive  argument.  Glanvill. 

—  con-vic'live  ly,  adv.  —  con-vic'tive  ness,  n. 

con  vic'tor  (-ter;  -tdr),  n.  [L.,  fr.  convivere  to  live  with. 
See  convivial.]  A  table  companion  ;  a  messmate  ;  a  com¬ 
moner  ;  a  boarder.  Archaic. 

con  vince'  (ktfn-vYns'),  v.  t. ;  con-vinced'  (-vTnst') ;  con¬ 
vincing  (-vYn'sYng).  [L.  convincere ,  - victum ,  to  refute, 
prove  ;  con — f-  vincere  to  conquer.  See  victor  ;  cf.  con¬ 
vict.]  1.  To  overpower :  overcome;  subdue.  Obs. 

Ilis  two  chamberlains 
Will  I  with  wine  and  wassail  so  convince 
That  memory,  the  warder  of  the  brain, 

Shall  be  a  fume.  Shak. 

2.  To  overcome  by  argument ;  to  confute;  (of  things)  to 
prove  the  fallacy  of  ;  to  refute.  Obs. 

God  never  wrought  miracle  to  convince  atheism,  because  his 
ordinary  works  con vince  it.  Bacon. 

3.  To  overcome  and  persuade  by  argument ;  to  force  to 
yield  assent  to  truth  ;  to  satisfy  by  proof. 

Such  convincing  proofs  and  assurances  of  it  as  might  enable 
them  to  convince  others.  Atterbury. 

4.  To  prove  guilty  ;  to  convict.  Obs.  or  Archaic. 

W  hich  of  you  convinceth  me  of  sin  ?  John  viii.  46. 

5.  Hence,  to  prove  or  demonstrate  (as  existing,  or  as  of  a 
certain,  orig.  bad,  character).  Obs. 

con  vince'ment  (-ment),  n.  A  convincing,  or  state  of  being 
convinced;  specif.,  religious  conviction  ;  conviction  of  sin. 

The  fear  of  a  convincement.  Milton. 

con'vive  (k<5n'viv;  F.  kbN'vev'),  n.  [L.  conviva:  cf.  F. 
convive.]  A  fellow  banqueter  or  feaster;  a  comrade  at  table. 

A  convive  thoroughly  conversant  with  French  slang. 

Pall  Mall  Mag 

con  Vive'  (k#n-viv'),  v.  i.  [L.  convivaii.]  To  feast  to¬ 
gether.  Obs.  “  There,  in  the  full,  convive  we.”  Shak. 
con  viv'i  al  (-vYv'Y-al),  a.  [L.  convivialis ,  fr.  convivium  a 
feast ;  con-  -f-  vivere  to  live.  See  victuals.]  Of  or  relat¬ 
ing  to  a  feast  or  entertainment,  or  eating  and  drinking, 
with  accompanying  festivity  ;  festive  ;  social ;  gay  ;  jovial. 

Which  feasts  convivial  meetings  we  did  name.  Denham. 
Syn.  —  See  social. 

—  con  viv'i  al  ly,  adv. 

con-viv  i-al'i-ty  (-Sl'Y-tY),  n. ;  pi.  -ties  (-ttz).  The  good 
humor  or  mirth  indulged  in  upon  festive  occasions  ;  con¬ 
vivial  spirit  or  humor;  festivity, 
con'vo-cate  (k5n'vo-kat),  v.  t.  ;  -cat'ed  (-kat'gd) ;  -cat'ing 
(-kat'Yng).  [L.  convocatus ,  p.  p.  of  convocare  to  convo- 
cate.  See  convoke.]  To  convoke  ;  to  call  together, 
con'vo-cate,  a.  [L.  convocatus,  p.  p.]  Convocated.  —  n. 

A  member  of  a  convocation.  Obs. 
con'vo-ca'tion  (-ka'shfcn),  71.  [L.  convocatio:  cf.  F.  con¬ 
vocation .]  1.  Act  of  calling  or  assembling  by  summons. 

2.  An  assembly  or  meeting  of  persons  convoked. 

in  the  first  day  there  shall  be  an  holy  convocation.  Ex.  xii.  16. 

3.  Ch.  of  Eng.  An  assembly  of  the  clergy,  by  their  repre¬ 
sentatives,  to  consult  on  ecclesiastical  affairs.  The  prov¬ 
inces  of  Canterbury  and  York  have  each  their  convoca¬ 
tion,  but  no  sessions  for  business  were  allowed  from  1717 
to  1861.  The  Convocation  of  Canterbury  consists  of  two 
houses.  In  the  Convocation  of  York  the  business  has  been 
generally  conducted  in  one  assembly. 

4.  Prot.  Epis.  Ch.  a  A  meeting  of  an  organization  com¬ 
posed  of  the  clergy  and  some  of  the  laity  of  a  territorial 
division  of  a  diocese,  to  promote  interest  in  diocesan  mis¬ 
sions,  etc. ;  hence,  the  organization  itself ,  which  is  a  purely 


or  sister.  Eccl.  =  convert,  n., 
2.  Obs. 

con-vert'i-ble,  n.  A  convertible 
thing  or  term  ;  —  usually  in  />/. 
con  vert' i-ble-ness.  n.  See  -n  ess. 
eon  vert'i-bly,rtr/u.of  convert¬ 
ible.  See -ly. 

con-vert'ing-ness,  n.  See -ness. 
convertise,  v.  t.  [F.  coni'erfjr.] 
To  convert.  Obs. 
con'vert  ism  (-Iz’m),n.  See -ism. 
con-ver'tive,  a.  Converting  or 
tending  to  convert.  Rare. 
con-ver'tor,  n.  =  converter. 
con'veth,  n.  [Ir.  coinmhedha. 


fr.  coinmhe  feost.]  In  Scotland, 

under  the  Celtic  tribal  chiefs, 
a  burden  upon  lands,  orig.  of 
u  night’s  entertainment  of  the 
chief  and  his  followers, 
con'vexed  (kbn'vPkst ;  k<5n- 

vpkst'),  a.  Made  convex, 
con-vex' ed-ly,  adv.  of  convexed , 
p.  p  See-i.Y.  Obs. 
con  vex'ed  ness ,n.  See -ness. 
con'vex-ly.  adv.  <>f  convex. 
con'vex  ness.  n.  See -ness. 
con-vey'a-ble  ( kdn-va'a-b’l),  a. 
See  -  able,  (ing;  conveyance. | 
con-vey'al  Ml),  n.  A  convey-l 


con-veyd'.  Conveyed.  Ref.  Sp . 

con  vic'ar.  >/.  See  co-,  3  b. 
con  vi'ei  ate  (-vYsh'T-at),  v.  t. 
tf  i.  [L.  conviciatm ,  p.  p.  of 
convinari  to  revile,  fr.  convi- 
civm  loud  reproach.]  To  revile  ; 
to  utter  reproaches  ;  rail.  Obs. 
con-vic'ine  (kSn-vTs'Tn  ;  -en), 
n.  Also  -in.  (L.  ron-  -f  G.  viern 
a  substance  derived  (by  a  like 
process)  from  the  vetch  (L. 
ncta).]  Chew.  A  crystalline 
alkaloid.  CioHi,->0-NyH>0,  ob¬ 
tained  from  the  seeds  of  some 
vetches.  It  yields  alloxantin. 


con  vi-cin'i-ty  (kSn'vf-sYn'Y- 

tl),  n.  Nearness  in  place.  Obs. 
con  vi'eious  (krtn-vlsh'i/s),  a. 
Reproachful:  reviling.  Obs. 

||  con-vi'ci-um  (-T-um),  n.  [L., 
outcry,  reviling.]  Civil  Law. 
The  offense  of  publicly  reviling 
or  insulting  a  person,  esp.  by 
several  acting  coneertedly. 
con  vict',  n.  Conviction.  Obs. 
con  vlct'a-ble  (krtn-vlk'tri-b’l), 
a.  See -able.  R.  [victable. 
con-vict'i-ble  (-tT-b’l),  a.  Con-| 
con-vic'tion-al.  a.  Of  or  per¬ 
taining  to  conviction.  Rare. 


con-vict'ment,  n.  See  -ment. 

con  vinced'  ( kon-vYnst' ), 
p.  p..  A,-  v.  a.  of  convince.  — 
con- vine ^ed-ly  (-v  Y  n's  5  d-1  Y), 
or/r.  —  con-vine'ed-neas.  n. 
con-vinc'er  (-vYn'sfr),  n.  One 
that  convinces. 

con-vin'ci  bl  (-BY-b’l).  Convin- 
cible.  Ref.  S/t. 
con-vin'ci-ble.  a.  See -able. 
con-vinc'ing  (-sing),  p.  />/•.  &•  vb. 
n.  of  convince.  —  con-vinc'ing- 
ly.  adv.  —  con-vinc'ing-ness,  n. 
con  vine.  +  covin. 
con-vite',  r.  t.  [LL.  or  It.  convi- 


/are.]  To  invite.  Obs.  Oxf.E.D. 

con-vi'ti-ate,  con  vi'tious.  + 

CON  VICI  ATE.  CON  VICIOUS. 

con-viv'al  < k/>n-vTv'ol),  a.  [L. 
convivalis.]  Convivial.  Obs.  — 
n.  A  banqueter.  Obs. 
convive. 7<. [OF.]  A  banquet. Obs. 
con-viv'i  al-ist  (k<3n-vYv'Y-rIl- 
Yst),  n.  A  convivial  person, 
con-viv'i-al  ize.  v.  i.  See-izE.  R. 
II  con-viv'i-um  (-Y-rrm),  n.  [L.] 
A  convivial  gathering, 
con'vo-cant  (kOn'vft-kdnt),  n. 
(L.  convocans,  p.  pr.]  One  wbo 
convokes. 


food,  foot ;  out,  oil ;  chair  ;  go  ;  sing,  iijk  ;  then,  thin  ;  nature,  verdure  (250) ;  K  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144) ;  boN  ;  yet ;  zh  =  e  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Guide. 
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voluntary  one  with  no  legislative  functions,  or  the  terri¬ 
torial  division.  A  convocation  is  presided  over  by  a  clergy¬ 
man  elected  by  the  clergy  or  appointed  by  the  bishop  and 
called  the  dean  of  convocation,  b  The  annual  meeting  of 
the  bishop,  clergy,  and  lay  delegates  of  a  missionary  juris¬ 
diction  which,  not  being  a  diocese,  cannot  hold  a  diocesan 
convention. 

6.  Freemasonry.  A  meeting  of  a  chapter  of  Royal  Arch 
Masons.  That  of  a  grand  chapter  is  a  grand  convocation. 
Syn. —  Meeting,  assembly,  congregation,  congress,  diet, 
convention,  synod,  council. 

con  vo-ca'tion-al  (kBn'vo-ka'shfin-fil),  a.  Of  or  pertain¬ 
ing  to  a  convocation.  —  convo-ca'tion-aMy,  adv. 
con  voke'  (kon-vok'),  v.  t. ;  con-voked'  (-vokt') ;  con-vok'- 
ing  (-vok'Tng).  [L.  convocare  ;  con-  -f-  vocare  to  call ;  cf. 
F.  convoquer.  See  vocation.]  To  call  together;  to  sum¬ 
mon  to  meet ;  to  assemble  by  summons. 

There  remained  no  resource  but  the  dreadful  one  of  convoking 
a  Parliament.  Palfrey. 

Syn.  —  Summon,  assemble,  convene.  See  call. 
con'vo  lute  (k5ii'vo-lut),  a.  [L.  convolutus ,  p.  p.  of  con¬ 
volver.  See  convolve.]  Rolled  or  wound  together,  one 
part  upon  another  ;  —  in  Bot.,  said  esp.  of  cotyledons,  or  of 
flowers  or  leaves  in  aestivation  or  vernation  ;  in  Zo'ol .,  ap¬ 
plied  to  discoid  shells  in  which  the  inner  whorls  are  more 
or  less  completely  concealed  by  the  outer  whorls. —  72. 
Something  convoluted  in  form  ;  a  convolution.  Bare. 
con'vo-lute,  v.  t.  i. ;  con'vo-lut'ed  (-lut'gd) ;  con'vo- 
lut'ing  (-lut'Tng).  1.  To  twist  or  coil  around.  Obs. 

2.  To  make  convolute;  to  coil, 
con'vo-lut  ed  (-liit'Sd) ,  p.  a.  Folded  in  curved  or  tortuous 
windings  ;  coiled  ;  rolled  up  ;  having  convolutions. 

A  highly  convoluted  brain.  North  Ainer.  Rev. 

Beaks  recurved  and  convoluted  like  a  ram’s  horn.  Pennant. 
COII  VO  lu'tlon  (kBn'vo-lu'slmn),  n.  1.  A  convoluting,  or 
state  of  being  convoluted ;  a  rolling  or  coiling  together  ; 
a  winding. 

O’er  the  calm  sea,  in  convolution  swift, 

The  feathered  eddy  floats.  Thomson. 

2.  A  tortuous  or  sinuous  winding  or  fold,  as  of  something 
rolled  or  folded  upon  itself ;  a  coil,  whorl,  fold,  or  sinuos¬ 
ity  ;  as,  the  convolutions  of  the  intestines;  specif.,  one  of 
the  irregular  ridges  upon  the  surface  of  the  brain,  esp.  of 
the  cerebrum,  of  some  animals ;  a  gyrus  See  brain,  u.,  1. 
convolution  of  Broca  (bro'kd')  [after  Paul  Broca  (1824-81), 
French  surgeon],  Anal.,  the  center  for  articulate  speech  ; 
usually  the  left  (sometimes  the  right)  inferior  frontal  con¬ 
volution  of  the  brain. 

con  volve'  (kdn-v51v'),  v.  t.  ;  con-volved'  (-volvd') ;  con¬ 
volving.  [L.  convolver ,  -volutum  ;  con-  -\-  volvere  to  roll. 
See  voluble.]  1.  To  infold  ;  inwrap.  Obs. 

2.  To  roll  or  wind  together ;  to  roll  or  twist  one  part  of  on 
another. 

Then  Satan  first  knew  pain, 

And  writhed  him  to  and  fro  convolved.  Milton. 

con-volve',  v.  i .  To  roll  or  circle  about  together  or  in- 
volvedly. 

Con-volvu-la'ce-©  (k<5n-v51'vu-la'se-e),  n.  pi.  [NL.  See 
Convolvulus.]  Bot.  A  large  family  of  twining  vines,  erect 
herbs,  shrubs,  or  even  trees  (order  Polemoniales),  the 
morning-glory  family.  They  have  alternate  leaves  and 
regular  pentamerous  flowrers.  There  are  about  40  genera 
and  900  species,  of  wide  distribution.  Convolvulus  and 
Iponuea  contain  many  species  ornamental  in  cultivation. 
Other  prominent  genera  are  Quamoclit.  Evolvulus ,  and 
Breueria.  —  con-vol' vula'ceous  (-shws),  a. 
con-vol'vu-lic  (-v51'vu-lik)  la.  [convolvulin  -f-  -ic.~]  Chem. 
con-vol  VU-lin'ic  (-ITn'Tk)  j  Pertaining  to  or  designating 
an  acid  formed  by  treating  convolvulin  with  alkalies,  and 
itself  yielding  on  further  hydrolysis  glucose  and  a  product 
known  as  con-vol  vu-lin-ol'ic  ac'id  (-lTn-51'Tk). 
con-vol'vu  lin  (-lTn),  n.  Chem.  A  resinous  glucoside,  the 
active  purgative  principle  of  jalap. 

Con-VOl'VU  Ills  (-las),  n.  ;  pi.  (sense  2)  E.  -luses  (-6z;  -Tz), 
L.  -Li  (-11).  [L.,  bindweed,  fr.  convolver  to  roll  around  ;  — 

so  named  from  its  twining  stems.]  1.  Bot.  A  large  and 
widely  distributed  genus  of  erect  or  trailing  or  twining 
herbs  typifying  the  family  Convolvulaceae,  having  flowers 
with  an  entire  style  and  two  stigmas.  The  genus  is  closely 
related  to  Ipomcea,  and  the  common  species  are  popularly 
known  by  the  name  bindweed  or  sometimes  morning-glory. 
Some  species  (as  C.  sepium.  the  greater  bindweed,  and  C. 
arvensis, the  lesser  bindweed)  are  troublesome  weeds ;  a  few 
are  medicinal  (as  C.  scammonia ,  which  furnishes  scam- 
mony) ;  and  many  are  cultivated  as  ornamental  vines,  as 
C.  senium ,  C.  japoiiicus,  with  bright  pink  flowers,  and  esp. 
C.  tAcolor ,  with  blue-and-white  or  white  flowers,  etc. 

2.  [/.  c.]  A  plant  of  this  genus. 

The  luster  of  the  Ions  convolvuluses 
That  coiled  around  tne  stately  stems.  Tennyson. 
con-voy'  (k#n-voi'),  v.  t. ;  con-voyed'  (-void') ;  con-voy'- 
ing.  [F.  convoyer ,  OF.  conveier ,  convoier.  See  convey.] 

1.  To  accompany  or  escort  (for  any  purpose) ;  hence,  to 
guide  or  conduct.  Archaic  or  Scot. 

2.  To  accompany  for  protection,  by  sea  or  land;  to  attend 
for  protection;  to  escort ;  as,  a  cruiser  convoyed  the  ship. 

I  know  ye  skillful  to  convoy 

The  total  freight  of  hope  and  joy.  Emerson. 

3.  To  convey  or  carry  ;  hence,  to  carry  on  ;  manage.  Obs. 
con'voy  (k5n'voi),7i.  [F.  convoi.]  1.  Act  of  convoying,  or 

escorting ;  act  of  attending  for  defense  ;  state  of  being  so 
attended  ;  escorting  protection  ;  escort. 

To  obtain  tne  convoy  of  a  man-of-war.  Macaulay . 
2.  One  that  convoys  another  ;  an  escort;  as:  a  A  funeral 
train,  b  A  protecting  force  accompanying  ships,  traders, 
etc.,  on  their  way  from  place  to  place,  by  sea  or  land  ;  an 
escort  for  protection  or  guidance. 

When  every  morn  my  bosom  glowed 

To  watch  tne  convoy  on  the  road.  Emerson. 


C  Conveyance ;  conducting  channel.  Obs.  Shak.  d  A  drag 
or  brake  applied  to  the  wheels  of  a  carriage  to  check  its 
velocity  or  guide  it  in  going  down  a  hill. 

3.  One  that  is  convoyed  ;  esp.,  a  vessel  or  fleet,  or  a  train 
or  trainsof  wagons,  employed  in  the  transportation  of  mer¬ 
chandise,  munitions  of  war,  money,  subsistence,  clothing, 
etc.,  and  having  an  armed  escort. 

4.  Carriage;  conduct;  management;  art.  Obs. 
convoy  pennant.  A  white  pennant  with  red  border,  car¬ 
ried:  a  Forward  on  all  vessels  on  convoy  duty,  b  Alone 
by  a  senior  officer  present  during  evolutions  or  drills,  when 
it  commands  “  Silence.”  c  Over  a  signal  number,  when  it 
refers  to  the  signal  number  of  an  officer  in  the  Annual  Navy 
Register. 

COn-vul'sant  (ktfn-viU'sSnt),  a.  Med.  Causing  convulsions ; 
convulsive.  —  n.  An  agent  that  produces  convulsions, 
con  vulse'  (ktfn-vuls'),  v.  t.  ;  con-vulsed'  (-vulst') ;  con- 
vuls'ing.  [L.  convulsus ,  p.  p.  of  convellere  to  tear  up,  to 
shake;  con-  -j-  relieve  to  pluck,  pull.]  1.  To  shake  vio¬ 
lently,  lit.  or  fig. ;  to  agitate  greatly. 

The  world  is  convulsed  by  the  agonies  of  great  nations. 

Macaulay. 

2.  To  affect  with  violent  and  irregular  contractions  of  the 
muscles  ;  to  shake  with  or  as  if  with  irregular  spasms,  as 
in  excessive  laughter,  or  in  agony  from  grief  or  pain. 

With  emotions  which  checked  Ins  voice  and  convulsed  his 
powerful  frame.  Macaulay. 

Syn.  —  Agitate,  disturb,  shake,  tear,  rend. 

COil-VUlse',  v.  i.  To  be  affected  with  a  convulsion, 
con-vul'sion  (-vQl'shwn),  n.  [L.  convulsio :  cf.  F.  convul¬ 
sion .]  1.  A  tear  or  wrench.  Obs. 

2.  Med.  a  Spasmodic  contraction  of  the  muscles  ;  cramp; 
tetanus.  Obs.  b  (Usually  in^/.)  A  more  or  less  widely 
distributed  unnatural,  violent,  and  involuntary  contrac¬ 
tion  or  series  of  contractions  of  the  muscles  ;  spasm. 

3.  Any  violent  and  irregular  motion  or  agitation  ;  a  vio¬ 
lent  shaking  ;  tumult ;  commotion. 

Those  two  massy  pillars. 

With  horrible  convulsion,  t  >  and  fro 
He  tugged,  he  shook,  till  d  >wn  they  came.  Milton. 
Times  of  violence  and  convulsion.  Ames. 

Syn.  —  Agitation,  tumult,  disturbance.  See  paroxysm. 
con-vul'sion-a-ry  (-a-rT),  a.  1.  Pert,  to,  or  of  the  nature  of, 
convulsion;  convulsive.  “  Convulsionary struggles.”  Scott. 

2.  [ cap .]  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Convulsiouaries. 
con-vul'sion-a-ry,  n. ;  pi.  -ries  (-rTz).  [Cf.  F.  convul- 
sionnaire.]  One  who  has  convulsions,  esp.  as  a  result  of 
religious  mania  or  ecstasy  ;  specif,  [cap.],  one  of  a  body  of 
Jansenist  fanatics  in  France,  early  in  the  18th  century,  who 
in  their  religious  mania  exhibited  convulsions  and  effected 
supposed  cures,  esp.  at  the  tomb  of  the  Jansenist  Frangois 
de  Paris,  in  the  cemetery  of  St.-Medard  at  Paris.  Cf. 
dancing  mania. 

con  vul'sive  (-sTv),  a.  Of  the  nature  of  a  convulsion  ; 
producing,  or  attended  with,  convulsions  or  spasms ;  af¬ 
fected  with,  or  characterized  by,  convulsions;  convulsion¬ 
ary.  —  con  vul'sive  ly,  adv.  —  con  vul'sive-ness,  n. 

An  irregular,  convulsive  movement  may  be  necessary  to  throw 
off  an  irregular,  convulsive  disease.  Burke. 

co'ny,  CO'ney  (ko'm  ;  kun'T  ;  see  note  below),  n.  :  pi.  -nies 
or  -neys  (-nlz).  [ME.  coning ,  conig ,  coni,  OF.  connin , 
conin ,  connil,  fr.  L.  cuniculus  a  rabbit,  cony,  prob.a  His¬ 
panic  word.]  1.  a  A  rabbit,  esp.  the  European  rabbit 
( Lepus  cuniculus). 

Tne  litel  conyes  to  her  pley  gunne  hye  [did  hasten].  Chaucer. 
b  In  the  Old  Testament,  the  daman  or  cherogril  ( Procavia 
syriaca ),  hence  commonly  applied  to  all  the  members  of 
the  genus  Procavia  (syn.  Hyrax)  of  the  Hyracoidea.  See 
Hyracoidea.  c  A  pika,  or  little  chief  hare,  d  See  hutia. 

2.  Her.  A  rabbit  borne  as  a  charge. 

3.  Rabbit  skin  or  fur. 

4.  A  woman ;  —  familiarly  or  endearingly  so  called.  Obs. 
5  A  simpleton  ;  a  dupe.  Obs. 

6.  Any  of  various  fishes,  as:  a  The  burbot,  b  The  red 
hind  (Petrometopon  cruentatus),  a  brightly  colored  serra- 
noid  food  fish  of  the  West  Indies,  Florida,  etc.  c  The 
niggerfish  ( Bodianus  fulvus). 

USP*  The  older  pronunciation  is  kunH.  as  given  by  former 
orthoepists,  and  shown  by  variant  spellings,  as  coney,  like 
honey  and  money  ;  but  tne  more  recent  ko'ni,  which  has 
come  in  since  the  word  became  less  familiar,  now  prevails, 
co'ny-catch',  v.  t.  &i.  To  deceive;  cheat;  trick;  gull.  Obs. 
Take  heed,  Signor  Baptists,  lest  you  be  cony-catched  in  this 
business.  Shak. 

co'ny-catch  er,  n.  A  cheat :  sharper;  swindler.  Obs. 
con'y-lene  (k5n'T-len),  n.  [C07i ine  -f-  ethylene.]  Chem. 
An  oily  hydrocarbon,  C8H14,  a  decomposition  product  of 
conine.  It  is  a  propyl  derivative  of  piperylene. 
con'y-rine  (-rTn ;  -ren ;  184),  n.  Also  -rln  [From  conine.] 
Chem.  An  oily  base,  C8HUN,  a  decomposition  product  of 
conine.  It  is  one  of  the  collidines  (a-propyl  pyridine). 
Co-ny'za  (ko-nl'zri),  n.  [L.  conyza  fleabane,  fr.  Gr.  Kopi-cja.] 
Bot.  A  large  genus  of  asteraceous  herbs,  chiefly  of  the 
tropics,  with  rayless  heads  of  flowers  and  usually  finely 
divided  leaves. 

COO  (koo),  v.  i. ;  cooed  (kobd) ;  coo'ing.  [Of  imitative 
origin.]  1.  To  make  a  low  repeated  cry  or  sound,  like  the 
characteristic  note  of  pigeons  or  doves. 

The  stockdove  only  through  the  forest  cooes, 
Mournfully  hoarse.  Thomson. 

2.  To  converse  or  act  in  a  loving  way  ;  —  usually  in  billing 
and  cooing.  “  Billing  or  cooing .”  Byron. 

COO,  v.  t.  To  utter,  express,  or  effect  with  a  coo  or  coos. 
COO,  72.  The  cry  or  call  of  doves  or  pigeons  ;  any  similar 
sound  ;  —  often  implying  amorousness  or  affection. 

The  grave  coo  of  a  dove,  and  the  keen  piping  of  a  field  lark. 

Sidney  Lanier. 

It  opened  a  pair  of  bright  huckleberry  eyes  .  .  .  and  uttered  a 
“  coo  ”  at  the  sound  of  its  mother's  voice.  Bret  Harte. 


COO'ba  )  (koo'ba),  n.  [Native  name.]  An  Australian  wattle 
COO'bah  j  tree  ( Acacia 
salicina )  ;  —  called  also 
native  willow. 
co  ob'li  gor'  (ko  -  5b '  IT  - 
gdr'),  n.  Law.  A  joint 
obligor. 

coo'ey,  COO'OO  (koo'T  ;  -e; 
see  definition ),  n.  [Of 
imitative  origin.]  A  pe¬ 
culiar  cry  uttered  by  the 
Australian  aborigines  as 
a  call  to  attract  atten¬ 
tion,  and  also  in  common 
use  among  the  Australian 
colonists.  In  the  actual 
call  the  first  syllable^  is 
much  prolonged  (koo'-) 
and  the  second  ends  in  a 
shrill,  staccato  e.  To  rep¬ 
resent  the  sound  itself  the 
8pellingco0e<?  is  generally 
used. 

within  cooey,  within  ear¬ 
shot. 

coo'ey,  coo'ee,  v.  i. ;  coo'- 
eyed  or  coo'eed  (-Td ; 

-ed);  coo'ey-ing  orcoo'EE- 
ing.  To  call  out  cooee.  Australia. 

I  cooeyed  and  beckoned  them  to  approach.  E.  Giles. 
cook  (kook),  n.  [AS.  coc ,  fr.  L.  cocus ,  coquus ,  fr.  coquere 
to  cook ;  akin  to  Gr.  nenreev,  Skr.  pac ,  and  to  E.  apricot , 
biscuit,  concoct ,  dyspepsia ,  precocious.  Cf.  pumpkin.] 

1.  One  whose  occupation  is  to  prepare  food  for  the  table  ; 
one  who  dresses  or  cooks  meat  or  vegetables  for  eating. 
Formerly  the  term  included  one  who  prepared  and  sold 
cooked  food,  as  a  keeper  of  a  cookshop,  or  eating  house. 
This  use  of  the  term  survives  only  in  combination  or 
special  uses,  as  in  pastry  cook;  the  Cooks'  Company,  one  of 
the  London  city  companies. 

Too  many  cooks  spoil  the  broth.  Gerbier. 

2.  =  COOK  WRASSE. 

3.  One  who  cooks,  concocts,  or  “  doctors  ”  something. 

4.  Chess.  A  second  or  alternative  key  move  that  cooks  a 
problem,  position,  etc. 

cook,  v.  t. ;  cooked  (kdokt) ;  cook'ing.  1.  To  prepare 
(food)  by  boiling,  roasting,  baking,  broiling,  etc. ;  to  make 
suitable  for  eating,  by  the  agency  of  fire  or  heat ;  hence, 
to  prepare  or  treat  (anything)  by  the  action  of  heat. 

Then  he  chew’d 

The  thrice-turn’d  cud  of  wrath,  and  cook'd  his  spleen, 
Communing  with  his  captains  of  the  war.  Tennyson. 

2.  To  concoct  or  prepare;  hence,  to  tamper  with;  to  falsify; 
doctor  ;  —  often  with  up  ;  as,  to  cook  up  a  story.  Colloq. 

They  all  of  them  receive  the  same  advicea  from  abroad,  and 
very  often  in  the  same  w’ords  ;  but  their  way  of  cooking  it  is  so 
different.  Addison. 

3.  To  undo  ;  to  ruin  or  spoil ;  specif.,  Chess,  to  spoil  (a 
problem,  position,  etc.)  by  finding  two  or  more  key  moves. 

Now  I  am  off.  I  must  give  myself  plenty  of  time  to  cook 
Wurley.  T.  Hughes. 

4  Math.  Slang.  To  adjust  (observations  and  calculations) 
arbitrarily  so  as  to  render  them  apparently  harmonious, 
to  cook  one's  goose,  to  “  do  up  ”  or  “  fix  ”  a  person  ;  to  undo 
a  person  or  his  plans  ;  to  ruin  or  kill  one. 
cook.  v.  i.  1.  To  do  the  work  of  a  cook  ;  to  prepare  food 
for  the  table  by  the  action  of  heat. 

Contrition  that  had  cooked  for  them  all.  Piers  Plowman 

2  To  undergo  the  process  of  being  cooked, 
cook'book'  (kdok'bdok'),  n.  A  book  of  directions  and  re¬ 
ceipts  for  cooking  ;  a  cookery  book.  U.  S. 

COOk'er  (-er),  n.  1.  One  that  cooks  something,  esp.  a 
special  vessel  or  apparatus  in  which  food  or  other  material 
is  cooked,  as  a  steam-heated  pan. 

2.  An  eatable,  as  fruit,  that  cooks  (well  or  ill).  Colloq . 
cook'er-y  (kdok'er-T),  n. ;  pi.  -eries  (-Tz).  1.  Art,  process, 
or  practice  of  cooking. 

2.  A  place  or  apparatus  for  cooking.  Obs. 

3  A  cooked  food,  esp.  delicacy  or  dainty.  Obs.  R.  North. 
cook'ing,  p.  pr.  <Sc  vb.  n.  of  cook. 

cooking  soda,  sodium  bicarbonate.  Colloq> 
cook'maid'  (-mad'),  n.  A  maid  who  assists  the  cook, 
cook'room'  (-room'),  n.  A  room  for  cookery  ;  a  kitchen  ; 
the  galley  or  caboose  of  a  ship.  Raleigh. 

cook'shop' (-sh5p'),  72.  An  eating  house.  Macaulay. 
COOk  wrasse  The  peacock  fish  or  other  European  wrasse, 
cook'y,  cook'ie  (-T),  n. ;  pi.  -ies  (-Tz).  [Cf.  D.  fcoe^cake, 
dim.  koekje ;  akin  to  G.  kuchen ,  E.  cake.']  A  form  of 
small  cake  ;  in  Scotland,  a  baker’s  plain  bun  ;  in  the  United 
States,  a  small,  flat, usually  sweetened  cake  of  various  kinds. 
COOl  (kool),  a.  ;  cool'er  (-er);  cool'est.  [AS.  col;  akin 
to  D.  koel,  G.  kiihl,  OHG.  chuoli ,  Dan.  kolig ,  Sw.  kylig, 
also  to  AS.  cal  an  to  be  cold,  Icel.  kala.  See  cold;  cf. 
chill.]  1.  Moderately  cold  ;  between  warm  and  cold ; 
lacking  in  warmth  ;  — ■  sometimes  in  earlier  uses  apparently 
not  distinguished  from  cold. 

In  midwinter  when  that  the  weather  is  cool.  William  Stewart. 

Fanned  with  cool  winds.  Milton. 

2.  Producing  or  giving  a  sensation  of  coolness  ;  not  re¬ 
taining  or  admitting  heat ;  as,  a  cool  dress. 

3.  Not  ardent,  warm,  fond,  or  passionate;  not  hasty  ;  de¬ 
liberate  ;  exercising  self-control ;  self-possessed ;  dispas¬ 
sionate  ;  indifferent.;  as,  a  cool  lover;  a  cool  debater. 

For  a  patriot,  too  cool.  Goldsmith. 

We  see  this  cool  dialectician  .  .  .  overcome  by  the  emotions 
excited  by  the  contemplation  of  the  spiritual  excellence  of 
Christ.  G.  P.  Fisher. 

4.  Manifesting  coldness  or  dislike  ;  chilling ;  apathetic ; 
as,  a  cool  manner. 


Branch  of  Cooba  (Acacia  sahrina ), 
showing  leaves  and  flowers,  with  a 
pod  at  the  left. 


con  vo  ca'tion-ist.  See  -1ST. 
con  voc'a-tive.  a.  Convoking, 
con'vo-ca  tor.  n.  [LL.]  One 
who  convokes  an  assembly  ; 
also,  a  member  of  a  convocation, 
con-vok'er  (kOn-v5k'5r),  n.  One 
who  convokes. 

con'vo-lute-ly,  adv.  of  convo¬ 
lute.  See-i.Y.  [lute.  R.  I 

con'vo-lu  tive,  a.  Bot.  Convo-| 
con  volve'ment,  n.  See  -ment. 
con-voy'ance.  n.  Conveyance. 
Ohs. 

con-voyd'.  Convoyed.  Ref.  Sp. 
con-vul'ner  ate.  v.  t.  [L.  con- 
vulneratus ,  p.  p.  of  conmilne- 
rare. ]  To  wound  severely  :  to 
perforate.  Ohs. 

con-vnlse',  n.  Convulsion.  R. 


con-vuls'i-ble.  a.  See  -Able. 
con-vul'Bion-al,  a.  Convulsive  ; 
convulsionary .  Ran . 
con-vul'sion-ism  (-Yz’m),  n. 

1.  The  ecstasy  or  practice  of 
convulsiouaries. 

2.  Grol.  =  CAT  ASTRO  I’H  ISM . 
con-vul'Bion-l8t,  n.  1.  =  con¬ 
vulsion  A  KY. 

2.  Gtol.  =  CAT  ASTRO  PH  I  ST. 

I!  con  vul  sion  naire'  (kdN'viil'- 
syf/nar').  [P-]  =  convul¬ 
sionary,  n. 

convulsion  root,  convulsion 
weed.  The  Indian  pipe, 
con-vul'slv.  Convulsive.  R.  Sp. 
co-nyd'ri-a,  con'y-drine.  Vars. 
of  conhydkia,  conhydrine. 
co'ny-gaV,  n.  [cony  +  gat  a 


passage.]  A  rabbit  burrow.  Obs. 
con'y  ger,  n.  [OF.  conniniere.] 
A  raobit  warren.  Obs. 
conynge.  +  cony.  [ger.1 
conynger,  conyngry.  +cony-| 
coo-.  For  vanouB  words  begin¬ 
ning  coo-,  see  those  in  ku-. 
co  ob'li-gant.  n.  See  co-,  3  b. 
co'd-blige',  v.  t.  See  co-,  1. 
co-oe'eu-pant,  n.  See  co-.  3  b. 
co-oc'cu-pied.  />.  a.  See  co-.  2. 
cooch  (kooch).  Obs  or  dial. 
Eng.  vnr.  of  COUCH.  [of  CUD. I 
cood  (kdbd).  Obs.  or  Scot.  var.  | 
cood-  Cooed.  Ref.  Sp. 
coo'er.  n.  One  that  coos, 
coof  (koof;  kfff),  n.  Stupid  fel¬ 
low  ;  blockhead  ;  dolt  ;  lout; 
clownish  fellow.  Scot,  or  Dial. 


coo'ing,  />.  pr.  8r  vb.  n.  of  coo.  — 
coo'ing-ly,  adv. 

coo'-in-new'  (kdo'Yn-nti'),  n. 
The  native  beech  of  Australia 
(  Gmelina  leichhardtii). 

GOT"  Of  this  aboriginal  name, 
which  has  been  inserted  in  some 
English  dictionaries. .1.  H.  Maid¬ 
en  says,  “  1  cannot  find  that  it 
has  ever  been  used  by  white 
men.” 

||  coo'ja  (kfio'jd),  11.  [Per.  kii- 
zn-\  A  goglet.  India. 
cook  (kof>k).  Var.  of  cuck,  to 
throw.  Dial.  Eng. 
cook,  v.  i.  [Cf.  G.  kauchen .]  To 
crouch  down  ;  to  disappear  sud¬ 
denly.  Scot. 

cook‘,  v.i.  [Imitative.]  To  make 


the  noise  of  the  cuckoo.  Obs.  or 
Dial.  Eng.  Sf  Sent. 
cook'a-b’e.  a.  Capable  of  being 
cooked  as  food  —  //.  Anythii  g 
cook  able. 

cook  Conner,  cook  cunner.  = 

cook  wrasse. 
cook'dom. //.  See-DOM. 
cook'ee  (kdbk'e).  Var.  of 
cooky,  a  cook. 

cooke'ite  (kdbk'Tt),  n.  [After  J. 
P.  Cooke,  American  mineralo¬ 
gist.]  Min.  A  micaceous  min¬ 
eral  allied  to  lepidolite. 
cook'ey.  Var.  of  cooky,  a  cake, 
cook  fiBh.  =  cook  wrasse. 
cook-house  .  n.  A  compartment 
or  building  for  cooking  ;  esp., 
Naut.,  a  ship’s  galley. 


cook'ie.  Var.  of  cooky. 
cook'ish,  «.  See -ish.  —  cook 
ish-ly,  adv. 

cook'it  (kdbk'Yt),  pret.  Sr  ]•■  a. 
of  cook,  to  crouch  down.  Scot. 
Cook’s  auger.  An  auger  rounded 
a t  the  end  for  boring  wood  with 
the  grain.  [ing.i 

cook'stove'.a.  Astove  for  cook-| 
cookt.  Cooked.  R<  f  £fp. 
cook'y.  n.  Familiarly,  a  cook  ; 
esp.,  female  cook.  Colloq. 
cool.  4*  COL*. 

cool  (kool).  Obs.  or  Scot.  var.  of 
cowl,  a  garment, 
cool,  n.  1.  Dial.  Eng.  var.  of 
cow’L,  a  tub. 

2.  A  tub  of  butter  said  to  weigh 
usually  28  lbs.  Eng. 


ale,  senate,  efire,  ftm,  account,  arm,  ask,  sold ;  eve,  Svent,  find,  recent,  maker ;  Ice,  ill ;  old,  6bey,  orb,  Sdd,  s5ft,  connect  j  use,  unite,  urn,  up,  circiis,  menu  ; 

U  Foreign  Word.  4*  Obsolete  Variant  of.  +  combined  with.  =  equals.  • 
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COORDINATE 


6-  Quietly  impudent ;  negligent  of  conventional  propriety 
in  manners  towards  others,  either  ignorantly  or  willfully  ; 
audacious. 

Its  cool  stare  of  familiarity  was  intolerable.  Hawthorne. 
6.  Considered,  stated,  estimated,  or  the  like,  with  calm 
deliberation;  —  often  used  of  an  amount  or  sum  stated  with 
an  implication  that  nothing  is  to  be  deducted  from  it. 

lie  had  lost  a  cool  hundred.  Fielding 

Leaving  a  cool  thousand  to  Mr.  Matthew  Pocket.  Dickens. 

7-  Hunting.  Of  a  scent,  weak,  faint. 

8.  Fine  Arts.  Producing  a  sense  of  coolness  ;  —  applied  to 
green,  blue,  and  violet  colors  or  tones;  —  contr.  with  ivarm. 
Syn.  — Calm,  self-possessed,  unruffled,  unmoved,  tran¬ 
quil,  sedate ;  careless,  unconcerned,  indifferent,  apathetic. 

—  Cool,  composed,  collected,  imperturbable,  noncha¬ 
lant.  Cool,  as  here  compared  (see  officious),  implies  free¬ 
dom  from  heat,  passion,  or  excitement ;  as,  cool  as  a  vet¬ 
eran  ;  “  The  coquette  of  the  presence  chamber  became  the 
coolest  and  hardest  of  politicians  at  the  council  board  ” 
(J.  R.  Green).  Composed  (see  equanimity)  suggests  calm¬ 
ness  or  tranquillity  ;  collected,  self-possession,  esp.  in  the 
face  of  difficulty  or  danger ;  both  are  opposed  to  dis¬ 
tracted  ;  as,  “  Compos'd  in  sulf’rings,  and  in  joy  sedate  ” 
( Pope ) ;  “  As  when  of  old  some  orator  renowned  .  .  .  stood 
ln,  himself  collected ”  (Milton).  That  is  imperturbable 
which  is  not  readily  abashed  or  disconcerted  ;  as,“  Frank¬ 
lin  s  imperturbable  common  sense  ”  (M.  Arnold) ;  “  Dip  in 
[GowerJ  at  the  middle  or  the  end,  dodge  back  to  the  be¬ 
ginning,  the  patient  old  man  is  there  to  take  you  by 
the  button  and  go  on  with  his  imperturbable  narrative’’ 
(Lowell).  Nonchalant  implies  indifference  or  unconcern  ; 
as,  ‘  God  .  .  .  knows,  if  he  is  not  as  indifferent  to  mortals 
as  the  nonchalant  deities  of  Lucretius  ”  (Byron) ;  “  Dally¬ 
ing  with  a  cigar,  which  he  smoked  nonchalantly  as  he  sang  ” 
(7.  E.  Broicn).  See  calm,  still  ;  cf.  apathy,  confidence. 
cool  as  a  cucumber,  audaciously  unabashed  ;  perfectly  self- 
possessed.  Colloq. 

Thucydides  ...  is  as  cool  as  a  cucumber  upon  every  act  of 
atrocity.  j)e  Quince t/. 

—  c.  storage,  cold  storage.  —  c.  tankard,  a  cooling  drink 
usually  made  of  wine  and  water,  flavored  with  lemon  juice, 
spices  and  borage.  Eng. 

cool  (kool),  adv.  In  a  cool  manner;  coolly.  Colloq. 

COOl,  n.  1.  Something  that  is  cool ;  cool  time,  place,  etc. ; 
Obs. ,  a  cool  breeze  or  blowing  ;  as,  the  cool  of  the  day  or 
morning,  or  of  a  hillside. 

2-  State  of  being  cool;  coolness. 

COOl,  v.  i. ;  cooled  (koold) ;  cool'ing.  [AS.  colian.  See 
cool,  a.  ;  cf.  keel,  v.  /.]  1.  To  become  less  hot ;  lose  heat. 
I  saw  a  smith  stand  with  his  hammer,  thus, 

The  whilst  his  iron  did  on  the  anvil  cool.  Shak. 

2.  To  lose  the  heat  of  excitement  or  passion;  to  become 
less  ardent,  angry,  zealous,  or  affectionate  ;  to  moderate. 

I  will  not  .  .  .  think,  lest  I  should  cool.  Congreve. 
COOl,  v.  t.  1.  To  make  cool  or  cold  ;  to  reduce  the  temper¬ 
ature  of ;  as,  ice  cools  water. 

Send  Lazarus,  that  he  may  dip  the  tip  of  his  finger  in  water, 
and  cool  my  tongue.  Luke  xvi.  24. 

2.  To  moderate  the  heat  or  excitement  of;  to  allay,  as 
passion  of  any  kind  ;  to  calm  ;  to  moderate. 

We  have  reason  to  cool  our  raging  motions,  our  carnal  stings, 
our  unbitted  lusts.  Shak. 

For  the  moment  the  agitation  was  cooled  down.  Fronde. 
to  cool  the  heels,  to  be  kept  waiting,  as  for  admission  to  a 
patron’s  house.  Colloq.  Dry  den. 

COOl'er  (kool'er),  n.  One  that  cools  something;  as:  a  Some¬ 
thing  that  abates  heat  or,  fig.,  excitement,  passion,  etc. 
b  A  vessel  used  to  cool  water  for  drinking,  wort  in  brewing, 
etc.  c  A  cooling  drug  or  agent ;  a  refrigerant,  d  A  lockup, 
prison,  or  jail;  esp.,  a  prison  cell  for  the  confinement  of 
violent  or  refractory  prisoners.  Slang. 

COOl'— head  ed,  a.  Of  a  temper  not  easily  excited  ;  free 
from  passion.  —  cool'—  head'ed ness.  n. 
cool'house  (-hous'),  n.  Hort.  A  greenhouse  kept  at  a  cool 
temperature  for  the  forcing  of  hardy  plants,  or  for  the  win¬ 
ter  storage  of  dormant  planes.  See  greenhouse. 

COO'lle,  coo'ly  (kod'lT),  n. ;  pi.  -lies  (-liz).  [Hind,  quli. 
In  sense  1  perhaps  a  different  word.]  1.  [cap.]  Obs.  var. 
of  Koli. 


2.  Among  Europeans  in  India  and  China,  and  sometimes 
Japan,  a  native  unskilled  hired  laborer,  or  a  porter  or  car¬ 
rier  ;  also,  elsewhere,  a  cheap  laborer  transported  from  the 
East  Indies,  China,  or  Japan, 
cool'ing,  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  of  cool,  v. 

cooling  card,  something  that  dashes  hopes  or  cools  one’s 
ardor;  —  perh.  a  term  borrowed  from  some  old  game. 
Obs.  —  c.  time,  Law,  such  a  lapse  of  time  as  ought,  under 
all  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  to  produce  a  subsiding 
of  passion  previously  provoked,  so  that  the  provocation 
cannot  then  be  set  up  as  a  defense  for  subsequent  acts. 
COOl'ly  (kool'lT),  adv.  In  a  cool  manner  ;  without  heat  or 
excessive  cold  ;  without  passion  or  ardor ;  calmly  ;  delib¬ 
erately  ;  with  indifference ;  impudently. 

COOl'ness,  n.  State  of  being  cool  (in  any  sense). 

COOm,  coomb  (koom),  n.  [Cf.  G.  kahm  mold  on  liquids, 
D.  kaam ,  Sw.  kimrok  pine  soot,  smoke  black,  Icel.  kdm 
grime.]  Scot,  or  Local,  Eng.  1.  Soot. 

2.  Any  of  various  dirty  or  refuse  things,  as  :  a  Dust ;  fine 
coal  dust  or  coal  slack  ;  peat  dust ;  dust  from  a  grain  mill 
or  a  sawmill;  malt  refuse;  or  any  of  various  forms  of  dust 
or  fine  dirt,  as  scrapings  from  wood,  etc.  b  Refuse  or  im¬ 
pure  grease,  such  as  that  used  for  axles  ;  also,  the  grease 
which  exudes  from  axle  boxes,  bearings,  etc. 


Tallow,  coomb,  nxle,  or  machine  grease.  Virgin  Islands  Tariff. 
Coomb.  —  The  paste  obtained  by  rubbing  together  two  pieces  of 
bluestone  with  oil.  It  is  used  for  polishing  brass.  F.  J.  Britten. 
coomb  (koom;  kom),  coom,  n.  Also  comb.  [AS.  cumb  liq¬ 
uid  measure  ;  cf.  G.  kumpf  bowl.]  1.  A  brewing  vat.  Obs. 
2.  See  measure. 

coomb,  combe,  comb  (koom ;  kom),  n.  Also  coombe , 


cool.  Dial.  Eng.  var.  of  cowl,  a 
lump. 

cool'a-man.  cool'a-min.  Vars. 
of  kooliman.  Australia. 
coold.  Cooled.  Ref.  Sp. 
coolde.  +  cold. 
code.  +  coal,  cole. 
coo'len  (koo'b-n),  n.  India,  a 
The  coolung.  b  The  demoiselle 
crane. 

coo'ley,  COO'lle  (kbo'lY).  Angli¬ 
cized  var.  of  coulee.  North¬ 
western  U-  S. 

coo'li-bah  (  k..o'lr-b:i ),  n.  [Na¬ 
tive  named  Any  of  several  Aus¬ 
tralian  gum  trees,  as  Eucalyptus 
microtheca  and  E.  largifloren*. 
coo'lie-man,  coo'll  man.  Var. 
of  kooliman.  Australia. 
cool'ing-ly,  adv.  of  cooling. 


cool'ing-ness.  n.  See  -ness. 
cool'ish.  a.  See-i^H. 
coolly  (kool'Y).  Var.  of 
coulee. 

coo-loo'ly.  Var.  of  kooloolt. 
cool'rife.  cool 'riff  (kool'rlf),  a. 
[cool  -+-  rife.]  Cool.  Scot. 
coolth  (kdolth),  n.  [cool  -f-  1st 
-th. J  Coolness  ;  also,  a  cold,  the 
malady.  Chiefly  Dial,  or  Hu¬ 
morous. 

coo'lung  (koo'lfing),  n.  [TIind. 
kvlang. J  The  common  or  gray 
crane.  India. 
cool 'weed',  n.  Rich  weed. 

cool 'wort  .  +  COLEWORT. 

cool'wort',  ti.  False  miterwort. 
cool'y,  a.  Coolish.  Obs. 
coo'ly.  Var.  of  collie,  coolie. 
coo'ly-bah.  Var.  of  coolibah. 


coom,  etc.  [AS.  cumb,  prob.  of  Celtic  origin  ;  cf.  W.  cwm 
a  dale,  valley.]  A  valley  ;  esp.:  a  A  narrow  ravinelike  val¬ 
ley.  Eng.  b  A  hollow  in  the  side  of  a  hill  or  mountain ;  a 
short  steep  valley,  esp.  one  closed  in  at  the  head ;  also,  the 
head  of  such  a  hollow  or  valley.  Local,  Eng.  <L*  Scot. 
coon  (koon),  n.  [Shortened  from  raccoon .]  1.  A  raccoon. 
2.  a  A  negro.  Slang,  U.S.  b  A  member  of  the  early 
Whig  party  ;  —  a  nickname  alluding  to  their  emblem,  a  rac¬ 
coon  (whence  coon'er*y  [koou'er-T],  Whiggery).  U.  S. 
coon.  v.  t.  &  i.  To  creep  crouchingly,  like  a  coon  on  a 
branch.  Colloq.,  U.  S. 

COOn  cat.  One  of  a  variety  of  domestic  cat  with  very  long, 
fine,  silky  hair,  esp.  on  the  tail. 

coon  oyster.  A  small,  poor  oyster,  as  those  which  grow 
on  many  natural  beds  of  the  coast  of  the  southern  United 
States,  or  attached  to  sedge  in  the  salt  marshes, 
coon'skin'  (koon'skTn'),  n.  The  skin  of  the  raccoon,  used 
as  a  material,  as  for  caps. 

coon'tie  (kobn'tT),  n.  Either  of  two  cycadaceous  plants  of 
Florida  (Zamia  pumila,  Z .  floridana),  yielding  arrowroot, 
coop  (koop),  n.  [Prob.  fr.  LL.  copa,  equiv.  to  cupa  cask, 
vat,  tub;  cf.  D.  kuip  tub,  Icel.  kupa  bowl,  G.  kufe  coop, 
tub,  AS.  cype  cask,  measure,  and  LL.  cuppa  cup.  Cf.  cup, 
keeve.]  1.  A  cage  or  small  inclosure,  as  of  basketwork, 
for  confining  poultry  or  other  small  animals ;  a  pen. 

2.  A  wicker  basket  or  pot  used  in  catching  fish.  Local,  Eng. 

3.  A  place  of  confinement ;  Slang,  a  prison  or  jail. 

COOp,  v.  t.  ;  cooped  (koopt) ;  coop'ing.  To  confine  in  a  coop  ; 

hence,  to  shut  up  or  confine  in  a  narrow  compass  ;  to  cramp  ; 
also,  to  provide  witli  coops  ;  —  used  esp.  with  up  or  in. 

The  contempt  of  all  other  knowledge  .  .  .  coops  the  under¬ 
standing  up  within  narrow  bounds.  Locke. 

Their  national  and  tribal  pride  .  .  .  might  appear  to  coop  with¬ 
in  itself  this  peculiar  people.  Milman, 

coo'per  (ko'per  ;  not  koo'per),  n.  [D.  kooper  (or  a  similar 
LG.  or  Fries,  form)  a  buyer,  trader,  fr.  koopen  to  buy.  See 
cope  to  barter.]  A  vessel  equipped  to  supply  spirituous 
liquors,  tobacco,  etc.,  to  the  deep-sea  fishers  in  the  North 
Sea  ;  hence,  a  floating  grogshop ;  a  coper, 
coop'er  (koop'er ;  koop'er),  n.  [ME.  couper,  coupare;  cf.  D. 
kuiper,  LL.  cuparius.  See  coop,  n.]  1.  One  who  makes 
or  repairs  barrels,  hogsheads,  casks,  etc. 

2.  One  whose  business  is  sampling,  bottling,  or  retailing 
wine.  Eng. 

3.  A  drink  made  of  porter  and  stout  in  equal  parts.  Eng. 
coop'er,  v.  t. ;  coop'ered  (-erd);  coop'er-ing.  1.  To  do 

the  work  of  a  cooper  upon  ;  as,  to  cooper  a  cask.  Also  fig. 


As  good  a  novelist  as  ever  coopered  out  three  volumes.  Aytoun. 

2.  To  stow  or  put  in  casks. 

3.  To  do  for  ;  spoil;  cook.  Slang. 

COO'per-age  (ko'per-aj),  n.  The  business  for  which  a 
cooper  (trading  vessel)  is  employed. 

coop'er  age  (koop'er-aj  ;  kdop'-),  n.  Work  done  by  a 
cooper,  or  the  pay  for  it ;  also,  a  place  for  coopers’  work. 
CO  op'er  ant  (ko-5p'er-dnt),  a.  [L.  cooperans,  p.  pr.  :  cf. 
F.  cooperant.]  Operating  together.  —  n.  Something  co¬ 
operant.  —  co-op'er-an-cy  (-dn-sT),  n. 
co  op'er  ate  (-at),  v.  i.  ;  co-op'er-at'ed  (-at'Sd) ;  co-Sp'er- 
at'ing  (-at'Tng).  [L.  cooperatus,  p.  p.  of  codpcrari  to 
cooperate  ;  co -  operari  to  work.  See  operate.]  1.  To 
act  or  operate  jointly  with  another  or  others  ;  to  concur  in 
action,  effort,  or  effect. 

Whate’er  cooperates  to  the  common  mirth.  Crashaw 
2.  To  join  in  economic  cooperation. 

Syn.  —  Contribute,  conduce,  agree,  combine,  tend.  —  Co¬ 
operate,  concur,  conspire.  CoQperate  implies  joint  action 
or  operation,  concur,  convergence  or  coincidence,  con¬ 
spire,  agreement  or  union,  of  influences  or  forces  in  pro¬ 
ducing  an  effect :  as,  “  I  consulted,  and  sincerely  cooper¬ 
ated  with,  men  of  all  parties  ”  (Burke) ;  “  accidents  happily 
concurring"  (Stevenson)',  “Though  wit  and  art  conspire 
to  move  your  mind  ”  (Pope).  See  concomitant,  agree. 
co  op'er  ate  (-at),  a.  [L.  cooperatus,  p.  p.]  Made  cooper¬ 
ative.  “A  man’s  cooperate  .  .  .  will.”  Louise  I.  Guiney. 
co-op'er-at'ing  (-at'Tng),  p.  pr.  d-  vb.  n.  of  cooperate. 
cooperating  grace,  Theol.,  cooperative  grace. 

CO-bp' er-a'tlon  (ko-Bp'er-a'shdn),  7i.  [L.  cooperatio:  cf.  F. 

cooperation.]  1.  Act  of  cooperating ;  joint  operation  ;  con¬ 
current  effort  or  labor. 


Not  holpen  by  th e  cooperation  of  angels.  Bacon. 
2.  Economics.  The  association  of  a  number  of  persons  for 
their  common  benefit ;  collective  action  in  the  pursuit  of 
common  well-being,  esp.  in  some  industrial  or  business  proc¬ 
ess.  Cooperation  may  be  among  workers  in  production 
(called  producers’,  or  productive,  cooperation),  where  the 
workers  have  a  voice  in  the  control  of  the  enterprise,  as  in 
the  medieval  guilds;  or  among  consumers  in  the  acquisi¬ 
tion,  protection,  or  distribution  of  products  (called  con¬ 
sumers’,  consumptive,  or  distributive,  cooperation).  Con¬ 
sumers'  cooperation  is  mainly  either  between  purchasers 
(called  cooperative  purchase) ;  between  insurers,  as  in  the 
case  of  mutual  fire  insurance  companies  (called  cooperative 
insurance) ;  or  between  borrowers  and  lenders  of  capital 
(called  cooperative  banking,  or  banking  cooperation),  as  in  the 
case  of  building  and  loan  associations.  The  term  coopera¬ 
tion  is  often  inaccurately  applied  to  profit  sharing. 

CO  op'er  a'tion  1st,  n.  One  who  advocates  or  practices 
cooperation  ;  specif.:  a  A  member  of  a  cooperative  society, 
b  U.S.  Hist.  One  who,  during  the  secession  controversy 
in  the  Southern  States,  favored  secession  of  his  own  State 
only  in  the  event  of  the  cooperation  of  the  sister  States. 

co  op'er  a-tive  (ko-5p'er-a-tTv),  a.  Operating  jointly  to 
the  same  end ;  cooperating ;  of  or  pertaining  to  cooperation. 

The  “  prevenient  ”  grace  of  God  is  said  ( by  the  Schoolmen]  to 
act  upon  the  will,  enabling  and  moving  it  to  turn  to  God.  Tnis 
effect  being  produced,  there  follows  the  “  subsequent  “  or  cooper¬ 
ative  grace,  wherehv  the  divine  work  in  thesoul  iscarried  forward 
and  the  soul  is  qualified  to  perform  good  works.  G.  P.  Fisher. 


coom  (koom),  n.  [Cf.  culm i:\.] 
Scot,  a  The  center  or  centering 
of  an  arch,  b  The  arched  cover 
of  a  coffin. 

coom  (koom),  v.  t.  To  begrime, 
as  with  coom  or  soot  ;  to  smut. 
Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng.  fr  Scot 
coomb,  f  comb. 
coomb  (koom  ;  kom).  Dial.  Eng. 
var.  of  coom.  [smut. I 

coomb  (koom).  Var.  of  coom, | 
coombat.  combat. 
coomb'tng.  Var.  of  coaming. 
coome.  n.  Scv.  *J*coomb,  n  valley, 
coome.  Obs.  or  dial,  form  of 
come. 

coom'en.  Obs.  pret.  pi.  of  come. 
coom'fort.  -f*  comfort. 
co  em  nip' o  tent,  a.  See  co-,  2. 
coompasse  f  compass. 


coom'y  (knom'Y),  a.  Begrimed 
with  coom;  sooty.  Obs.  or  Dial. 
coon  bear.  The  Pandarctos  me- 
lano/enrus.  See  Pandarctos. 

coon 'dah  oil.  Var.  of  kundah 
oil. 

coon'i-ness.  n.  See -ness. 
coon'root',  n.  .Bloodroot. 
coon’s  age.  A  long  time.  Colloq., 
U.S.  [coontie.  I 

coon'tah  (kbon'ta).  Var.  of| 
coon'y  (k<5bn'Y),  a. ;  coon'i-er 
(-Pr)  ;  coon'1-est.  [coon  4-  3d 
-»/.]  Slv  and  cute  ;  crafty  ;  foxy. 
Slang,  U.  S. 

coop.  Var.  of  coup,  a  dirt  cart, 
coop.r./.  To  cooper.  Obs. 
co-op'  (ko-8p').  Abbr.  Cooper¬ 
ative. 

coop  (kdbp),  t nterj.  A  call  for 


cooperative  association,  society,  or  the  like,  an  association, 
society,  or  the  like,  for  the  practice  of  economic  coopera¬ 
tion.— c.  bank.  See  building  and  loan  association.  —  c. 
•tore,  a  store  established  by  a  consumers’  cooperative  soci¬ 
ety.  where  the  members  make  their  purchases  and  share 
in  the  profits  and  losses. 

CO  op'er  a  tive  (ko-5p'er-a-tTv),  n.  One  who  practices 
cooperation  ;  a  member  of  a  cooperative  society, 
co  op'er  a' tor  (ko-5p'er-a'ter),  n.  [L.  :  cf.  F.  coopSrateur.] 
One  who  cooperates  ;  a  coworker ;  a  cooperative.  “  Co- 
operators  with_the  truth.”  Boyle. 

Coo-pe'ri-a  (koo-pe'rT-d),  n.  [NL.,  after  Joseph  Cooper, 
English  gardener.]  Bot.  A  small  genus  of  amaryllida- 
ceous  bulbous  plants  of  Texas  and  adjacent  Mexico.  They 
have  fragrant  solitary  white  flowers  with  erect  anthers, 
and  are  sometimes  cultivated  for  summer  blooming.  Also 
[/.  c.J,  a  plant,  bulb,  or  flower  of  this  genus. 

Cooper  lines.  [After  Theodore  Cooper,  American  engineer.] 
Engrn.  Lines  which  often  appear  on  the  surface  of  iron 
during  testing,  as  a  result  of  applying  distorting  forces. 
I  hey  are  useful  as  indicating  the  lines  of  maximum  strain. 
Coop'er’ S  hawk  (koop'erz  ;  koop'-).  A  common  American 
hawk  (Accipiter  cqoperi)  resembling  in  color,  but  larger 
than,  the  sharp-shinned  hawk.  See  hawk,  Illust. 

Coop'er’ S  ligament.  [After  Sir  A.  P.  Cooper,  English 
surgeon.]  Anat.  A  strong  ligamentous  band  extending 
upward  and  backward  from  the  base  of  Gimbernat’s  liga¬ 
ment  along  the  ileopectineal  line,  to  which  it  is  attached. 
CpOP'er’s  wood.  The  wood  of  either  of  the  two  Austra¬ 
lian  rhamnaceous  trees  At philonia  excelsa  and  Pomaden'is 
avetala,  used  by  coopers  for  staves ;  also,  a  tree  furnishing 
this  wood. 

COOp'er-y  (koop'er-T ;  kdop'-),  n. ;  pi.  -eries  (-Tz).  A  cooper’s 
work,  or  place  of  work  ;  also,  the  product  of  his  work.  — 
coop'er-y,  a.  ” Coopei'y  vessels.”  Holland, 

co  opt'  (ko-5pt'),  v.  t.;  co-opt'ed  ;  co-opt'ing.  [L.  coop- 
tare;  co-  -f-  oplare  to  choose.]  To  choose  or  elect  to  be  a 
fellow  member. 


Each  of  the  hundred_was  to  coopt  three  others.  Jowett  (  Thucyd.). 
co  op'tate  (ko-5p'tat),  v.  t.  [L.  cooptatus,  p.  p.  of  coop- 
tare.]  To  choose  ;  elect ;  coopt.  Rare.  Cockeram. 

CO  op  ta'tion  Iko'op-ta'shwn),  n.  [L .  codptatio.]  Act  of 
coopting  ;  act  of  choosing  or  electing  ;  selection;  choice. 

The  first  election  and  cooptation  of  a  friend.  Howell. 

Vacancies  ugain  are  filled,  not  by  popular  election,  but  by 
cooptation.  Pollock  fr  JJait. 

co  bp'ta-tive  (ko-5p'ta-tTv),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to,  or 
chosen  by,  cooptation. 

co -br'dl-nal  (k6-6r'dT-n31),  a.  1.  Of  the  same  order. 

2  Math.  Having,  or  determined  by  (so  many),  coordinates, 
co-or'di  nate  (-nat),  a.  [co-  -j-  L.  ordinatus,  p.  p.  of 
ordinare  to  regulate.  See  ordain.]  1.  Equal  in,  or  in  the 
same,  rank  or  order;  not  subordinate;  specif.,  Gram., 
designating  members  of  like  rank  in  a  compound  sentence, 
or  w  ords  standing  in  the  same  rank  or  relation  in  a  sentence. 

Whether  there  was  one  Supreme  Governor  of  the  world,  or 
many  coordinate  powers  presiding  over  each  country.  Law. 

Conjunctions  join  .  .  .  coordinate  terms.  R.  Morris. 
2.  Of,  pert,  to,  or  involving,  coordination  or  coordinates; 
specif.,  Gram.,  joining  word  groups  or  words  of  the  same 
rank  ;  coordinative  or  coordinating.  See  conjunction,  5  a. 
CO-br'di  nate,  n.  1.  One  that  is  coordinate  ;  one  of  equal 
rank,  authority,  or  importance  with  another. 

It  has  neither  coordinate  nor  analogon.  Coleridge. 
2  Math.  Any  of  a  number,  usually  a  system,  of  magni¬ 
tudes  that  characterize  the  elements  of  a  continuum,  dis¬ 
tinguishing  one  from  another;  specif.,  any  of  two  or  more 
magnitudes  that  determine  position,  esp.  of  spatial  ele¬ 
ments,  as  of  points,  planes,  etc.  Thus,  latitude  and  lon¬ 
gitude  are  co'oidhiates  of  a  point  on  the  earth’s  surface. 
There  are  many  systems  of  coordinates,  among  the  chief 
being  the  following  :  (1)  Areal  coordinates,  which  fix  a  point 
P  by  the  areas  (with  proper  signs)  of  three  triangles  hav¬ 
ing  the  point  as  common  vertex  and  the  three  sides  of  a 
fixed  fundamental  triangle  as  bases.  (2)  Barycentric  coor¬ 
dinates.  See  triangular  and  tetrahedral  coordinates, 
below.  (3)  Biangular  coordinates,  w'hich  fix  P  by  the  angles 
PFF'  and  PF‘F  (or  their  cotangents),  w  here  FF‘  is  a  fixed 
straight  segment  in  the  plane.  (4)  Bicircular  coordinates, 
which  define  P  as  the  intersection  of  a  pair  of  circles  meet¬ 
ing  at  a  constant  angle.  These  are  of  two  chief  kinds. 
(5)  Bilinear  or  vectorial  coordinates,  W’hich  determine  P  by 
its  distances  (rand  r')  from  two  fixed 
foci.  Many  ovals  and  similar  curves 
are  easily  expressed  in  these  coordi¬ 
nates,  as  the  ellipse  (r  -f  r/  =  2«),the 
hyperbola  (r'  —  r  =  2cr),  the  curve  of 
attraction  for  two  otherwise  iso¬ 
lated  magnetic  poles  (J  -f-  -  =  k), 
etc.  (6)  Binary  coordinates,  nonhomo- 
geneous  coordinates  locating  a  point 
or  line  in  a  plane.  (7)  Bipunctal  coor¬ 
dinates, which  determine  a  line  by  the 
segments  between  it  and  two  foci  on 
two  fixed  parallel  rays.  (8)  Cartesian 
coordinates,  the  two  line  segments 
drawm  from  a  point  in  a  plane  each  to 
ofle,and  parallel  to  the  other,  of  two 
lines  crossing  each  other  in  a  plane 
and  dividing  it  into  four  compart- 


1  Cartesian  (Oblique) 
Coordinates  :  a  Ox, 
Axis  of  x ;  yOifl,  Axis 
of  y;  P,  an  arbitrary 
point  located  by  the 


ments,  as  xOy,  yOx',  x'Ov',  y' Ox  (see  Ordinate  \sp  yUP  - 
figy.1)-  The  Axed  lines*' Or,  yOy',  are  rs  0dr  0l  Ordinate  of 
called  the  axes,  and  their  mtersec-  p ;  up  OT  qs  Abscis- 
tion  0  is  theorem.  The  segment  SP  sa’of  7\  2  Polar  Co- 
(or  OU)  is  called  the  y  coordinate  (or  ordinates:  O ,  the  Pole  ; 
ordinate  or  y)  of  P,  and  the  segment  Or,  Polar  Axis  or  Ori- 
OS  (or  UP),  the  x  coordinate  (or  ab-  gin  of  Direction  :  OP, 
srissa  or  x).  Coordinates  reckoned  Radius  Vector.  Theco- 
rightw'ard  orupward  receive  the  sign  ordinates OP(a  length) 
-f,  those  reckoned  leftw'ard  or  dowrn-  and  a  Or  (an  angle), 
ward  the  sign  — .  When  yOy '  (the  y  locate  1  • 
axis)  is  oblique  to  x'Ox  (the  x  axis)  the  coordinates  are 


domestic  animals.  Dial. 
coo-pee'.  +  coupee. 
co-op 'er-a-tive-ly,  adv.  of  coop¬ 
erative.  See-LY.  [-ness. I 
co-op'er-a-tive-neBB,  w.  See| 
co'o-per'cu-lum  (ko'n-pfir'kfl- 
litm),  n.  ;  j>l.  -i.a  (-Id  ).  £L., 

cover,  1  i  d.]  R.  C.  Ch.  The 
cover  of  the  pvx. 
Coop'er-Hew'itt  lamptkobp'Sr- 
hfl'lt;  k<5bp'5r-).  =  MERCURY 
VAPOR  LAMP.  [COOPER.  I 

coop'er-ing,  p.  pr.  Sr  vb.  n.  of  | 
coop'sr’B  flag  (kdop'Srz; 
kdbp'-).  The  reed-mace,  or  cat¬ 
tail,  the  long  leaves  of  which  are 
sometimes  used  between  barrel 
staves  to  make  the  barrel  water¬ 
tight.  New  Zealand. 
coo'pl t-fdial.  kdbp"!  ;  ktip'’l). 


Obs.  or  dial.  Eng.  var.  of 
COUPLE,  v.  8f  v. 
coopt.  Cooped.  Ref.  Sp. 
co-op'tion  ( kt»-5p'sh?In),  n.  Co¬ 
optation. 

coo'ra-min  (kbo'rd-mYn),  n. 
[Native  name.]  The  common 
kurrajong.  Australia. 

coor'bash,  coor'batch.  Var.  of 

KURBASH. 

coorbyd.  Obs.  p.  p.  of  courb. 
co'or  dain',  v  t.  To  ordain  to¬ 
gether.  R.—  co'or-dain'er,  n.  R. 
co-or'der,  v.  t.  To  arrange  co- 
ordinately. 

co-or'di-na-cy  (k8-8r'dY-nd-sY), 
n.  Coordination.  [co-,3».| 
co-or'di  nan<  e  (-ndns),  n.  See| 
co-or'di-nan-cy  (-ndn-sY),  n.  = 
coOrdinacy. 


food,  fo'ot ;  out,  oil ;  chair  ;  go  ;  sing,  igk  ;  then,  thin ;  nature,  verdure  (250) ;  K  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144) ;  boN ;  yet ;  zh  =  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Guide. 

Full  explanations  of  Abbreviations,  Signs,  etc.,  immediately  precede  the  Vocabulary. 
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oblique, when  at  right  angles  to  it , rectangular.  This  system 
is  extended  to  points  in  space,  a  point  being  located  by  the 
three  line  segments  drawn  from  it,  each  to  the  plane  of  two 
axes  and  parallel  to  the  other ;  these  three  coordinate  axes 
determine  three  planes  (the  coordinate  planes),  which  pass 
through  a  fixed  point  (the  origin ,  0)  ana  thus  divide  three- 
dimensional  space  into  eight  compartments.  (9)  Curve  coor¬ 
dinates,  for  determining  curves.  (10)  Curvilinear  coordinates, 
for  defining  points  on  a  curved  surface.  (11)  Elliptic  co¬ 
ordinates,  which  determine  P  as  the  intersection  of  two 
confocals  in  the  plane  or  of  three  in  space  (an  ellipsoid 
and  two  hyperboloids).  (12)  Generalized  coordinates,  three 
values  of  three  parameters  in  three  equations  of  three 
sets  of  surfaces,  which  determine  each  a  surface  of  its  set, 
which  three  surfaces  determine  a  point  as  their  common 
intersection.  (13)  Homogeneous  coordinates,  in  which  the 
ratios  of  coordinates  (one  more  than  necessary)  are  sub¬ 
stituted  for  the  coordinates  themselves,  which  lenders  the 
equations  (all  but  one)  homogeneous.  (14)  Isothermal  coor¬ 
dinates,  which  locate  P  in  a  plane  by  the  intersection  of 
two  orthogonal  curves.  (15)  Line  coordinates  (in  Pliicker’s 
sense), six  homogeneous  coordinates, connected  by  one  con¬ 
dition,  which  fix  a  line  in  space.  (16)  Orthotomic  coordi¬ 
nates.  which  locate  P  in  space  by  the  intersection  of  three 
mutually  orthogonal  surfaces.  (17)  Point  coordinates,  for 
simply  fixing  a  point.  (18)  Polar  coordinates,  which  deter¬ 
mine  P  by  its  radius  vector  (r)  from  the  origin  and  the  an¬ 
gle  (0)  to  this  radius  vector  from  a  fixed  half  line,  the  origin 
of  direction  or  polar  axis  (Ox  in  fig.  2,  0  being  the  origin). 
These  coordinates  are  often  called  r,  0  coordinates ,  OP 
being  usually  called  r  and  the  angle  xOF,  0.  Polar  coordi¬ 
nates  can  also  be  used  in  three-dimensional  space,  a  point 
being  located  by  its  radius  vector  ( r )  from  an  origin  (0) 
and  its  latitude  (<f>)and  longitude  ( 0 )  on  a  sphere  about  that 
origin  as  center.  These  are  usually  called  r,  <f>,  0  coordi¬ 
nates.  (19)  Projective  coordinates,  determining  elements 
(projective,  not  metrical)  that  define  a  point  (or  plane)  by 
the  order  they  establish  among  the  points  of  a  line  (or  the 
planes  of  a  pencil)  free  from  all  metrical  considerations.  (20) 
Qu&driplanar  coordinates,  which  fix  P  in  space  by  the  line 
segments  measured  in  fixed  directions  from  it  to  four  fixed 
planes.  (21)  Rodrigues’s  coordinates,  which  fix  the  position 
of  a  rigid  body  with  one  fixed  point  by  the  direction  co¬ 
sines  of  an  axis  through  the  point  and  the  angle  of  rotation 
about  it.  (22)  Spherical  coordinates,  which  determine  P  on 
a  sphere,  as  by  latitude  and  longitude.  See  polar  coordi¬ 
nates,  above.  (23)  Tangential  coordinates,  determining  lines 
in  a  plane,  or  planes  in  space.  (24)  Tetrahedral  coordinates, 
a  kind  of  quadriplanar  coordinates  whose  sum  is  con¬ 
stant.  (25)  Triangular  coordinates,  a  kind  of  trilinear  co¬ 
ordinates  in  which  the  sum  of  the  coordinates  is  constant. 

(26)  Trigonometrical  coordinates.  =  spherical  coordinates. 

(27)  Trilinear  coordinates,  which  determine  P  in  a  plane  by 
proportionals  to  its  distances  from  three  fixed  lines  in  the 
plane.  (28)  Vectorial  coordinates.  =  bilinear  coordinates. 
3.  Phon.  One  of  a  group  of  sounds  having  a  characteristic 
formation  in  common,  as  the  stopped  consonants  p ,  /,  k ,  etc. 

CO-br'dl-nate  (ko-8r'dT-nat),  v.t.  ct*  i. ;  -nat'ed  (-nat'gd) ; 
-nat'ing  (-nat/Yng).  1.  To  make  or  become  coordinate; 
to  put  in  the  same  order  or  rank;  as,  to  coordinate  ideas 
in  classification. 

2.  To  bring  or  fall  into  a  common  action,  movement,  or 
condition  ;  to  regulate  and  combine  in  harmonious  action  ; 
to  adjust ;  harmonize ;  as,  to  coordinate  muscular  move¬ 
ments. 

coordinate  geometry.  Geometry  that  uses  coordinates ; 
analytical  geometry. 

CO-dr  dl  na'tion  (-na'slmn),  n.  1.  Act  of  coordinating; 
act  of  putting  in  the  same  order,  class,  rank,  dignity,  etc. ; 
act  of  regulating  and  combining  so  as  to  give  harmonious 
results ;  harmonious  adjustment ;  as,  the  coordination  of 
the  executive,  legislative,  and  judicial  authority. 

Coordination  of  muscular  movement  by  the  cerebellum. 

Carpenter. 

2.  State  of  being  coordinate,  or  of  equal  rank,  power,  etc. 

In  this  high  court  of  parliament,  there  is  a  rare  coordination 
of  power.  Howell. 

CO-or'di-na-tive  (ko-8r'dT-na-tTv),  a.  1.  Coordinate. 

2.  That  coordinates  ;  coordinating.  See  conjunction,  5  a. 
CO  os'si  fy  (ko-5s'T-fi),  v.  i.  [co-  -j-  ossify.']  Anat.  To 
grow  together  by  ossification,  as  bones  or  parts  of  a  bone  ; 
to  ankylose.  — co  os  si  fi  ca'tion  (-fi-ka'slmn),  n. 

COOt  (koot),  n.  [ME.  cote ,  coote ;  cf.  D.  koet.]  1.  Any  of 
certain  birds  of  the  rail  family 
constituting  the  genus  Fulica. 

The  coots  are  more  ducklike 
in  shape,  plumage,  and  habits 
than  the  rest  of  the  family, 
and  have  lobes  along  the  sides 
of  the  toes.  They  are  stupid 
and  fly  slowly,  and  can  hardly 
be  classed  as  game  birds.  The 
common  coot  of  Europe  is  F. 
atra  ;  that  of  North  America  is 
F.  americana. 

2.  Any  North  American  spe¬ 
cies  of  surf  duck,  or  scoter,  of 
the  genus  Oidemia.  See  scoter. 

3.  A  murre.  Scot. 

4  A  stupid  fellow  ;  gull ;  simpleton  ;  as,  a  silly  coot.  Collpq. 

COOt  (koot;  kfit),  n.  [Cf.  D.  koot ,  MLG.  kote ,  kute ,  fetlock.] 
Scot.  1  The  ankle  joint ;  also,  the  fetlock  of  a  horse. 

2.  A  thing  of  little  worth;  trifle. 

COOt'er  (koot'er),  n.  Local ,  U.  S.  Any  of  several  turtles 
or  tortoises  ;  as  :  a  A  fresh- water  turtle  ( Pseudemys  con- 


cinna)  of  Florida,  b  The  box  tortoise.  C  The  common 
snapping  turtle. 

coown'er  (ko-on'er),  n.  A  joint  owner.  —  co  own'er- 
ship.  n.  Tenancy  in  common,  joint  tenancy,  coparcenary, 
and  tenancy  by  the  entirety  are  forms  of  coownership. 

cop  (kop),  n.  [AS.  cop  top,  summit ;  cf.  G.  kopf  head,  in 
MHG.  also  skull,  drinking  cup,  G.  kuppe  top,  peak;  peril, 
fr.  the  L.  source  of  F.  coupe  cup.  Cf.  cup,  cob,  coif.] 

1.  The  top  of  a  thing  ;  the  head  ;  crest.  Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 

Cop  they  used  to  call 

The  tops  of  many  hills.  Drayton. 

2.  A  conical  or  conical-ended  mass  of  coiled  thread,  yarn, 
or  roving,  wound  upon  a  spindle,  tube,  etc. 

3.  A  tube  or  quill  upon  which  silk  is  wound. 

4.  Mil.  Arch.  =  merlon.  Obs. 

5.  A  heap  or  pile ;  specif.  :  a  A  shock  or  stock  of  grain, 
peas,  etc.  b  A  mound  or  bank  of  earth,  as  earth  thrown 
up  in  excavating  a  ditch  and  left  as  a  fence  or  hedge  bank, 
the  highest  part  or  butt  of  plowed  land.  Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 

COp,  n.  [Of  uncertain  origin.]  A  policeman.  Slang. 

COp,r.  t. ;  copped  (kbpt);  cop'ping.  [Orig.  uncert. ;  cf.  OF. 
caper  to  capture,  to  seize.]  To  catch  ;  to  capture  ;  to  get 
hold  of.  Slang ,  or  Dial.  Eng. 

to  cop  it,  to  “  catch  it ;  ”  to  be  punished.  Dial.  Eng. 

co  pai'ba  (ko-pa'bd  ;  -pi'bd  ;  277),  n.  [Sp.  &  Pg.  copaiba , 
fr.  Braz.  cupauba. ]  1.  Pharm.  An  oleoresin  obtained 

from  several  specieR  of  Copaiva ,  as  a  viscid,  transparent, 
pale  yellow  or  brown  liquid  of  aromatic  odor.  It  is  stim¬ 
ulant  and  diuretic  and  is  much  used  in  affections  of  the 
mucous  membranes.  Called  also  copaiba  balsam. 

2.  [cap.]  Bot.  Syn.  of  Copaiva. 

Co-pai'va  (-va),  n.  [NL.  See  copaiba.]  a  Bot.  A  genus 
of  South  American  and  African  caesalpiniaceous  trees,  dis¬ 
tinguished  for  their  useful  timber,  known  as  purpleheart , 
and  for  the  medicinal  oleoresin  which  they  yield,  b  [l.  <?.] 
Pharm.  =  copaiba. 

CO  pai'vic  (-vTk),  a.  Of,  or  obtained  from,  copaiba  ;  specif., 
Chern .,  designating  a  crystalline  acid,  C2oH3002,  extracted 
from  copaiba. 

co'pal  (ko'pal),  n.  [Sp.,  fr.  Mexican  copalli ,  a  generic 
name  of  resins.  Clavigero.]  A  resinous  substance  exud¬ 
ing  from  various  tropical  trees,  and  occurring  in  roundish 
or  irregular  pieces,  colorless,  yellowish,  or  brownish  yel¬ 
low,  and  ordinarily  hard.  It  is  used  chiefly  in  making 
varnishes.  Copal  is  collected  from  the  living  trees  or  is 
dug  from  the  ground  as  a  fossil.  Amon^  its  sources  are : 
Trachylobium  homemannianum  (Zanzibar);  Hymensea 
courbaril  (West  Indies  or  South  America)  ;  Valeria  indica 
(East  Indies) ;  Dammara  australis  (Australia  and  New  Zea¬ 
land)  ;  also  species  of  Copaiva  and  Terebinthus.  Copal  is 
a  complex  mixture  of  resins  ]  when  hard  it  must  be  altered 
by  heat  to  render  it  soluble  in  ether,  etc. 

CO-pal'che  (  (ko-p51'eh£),  n.  [From  a  native  name  :  cf. 

CO  pal'chi  )  Sp.  copalchi ,  copalqui.]  Either  of  two 
South  American  trees,  St  rychnos  pseudo-quin  a  and  Croton 
nireus ,  having  bitter  medicinal  bark  used  as  a  febrifuge. 

co'pal  ite  (ko'pal-it),  co'pal  ine  '-in),  n.  Min.  A  resinous 
substance,  first  found  in  the  blue  clay  at  Highgate,  near 
London,  and  apparently  a  vegetable  resin,  partly  changed 
by  remaining  in  the  earth. 

CO'palm'  (k5'pam/),  n.  [Etymol.  unknown.]  The  yel¬ 
lowish,  fragrant  balsam  yielded  by  the  sweet  gum ;  also, 
the  tree  itself.  See  rtorax. 

co-par'ce-na-ry  (ko-par'8e-na-rT),7J.;  pi.  -RIE8  (-rYz).  [ro- 
-f-  parcenary  A  1.  Law.  Partnership  in  inheritance;  joint 
heirship.  In  England,  on  account  of  the  rule  of  primogeniture, 
coparcenary  can  arise  only  among  females,  except  by  particular 
custom,  as  in  gavelkind.  The  coparceners  at  common  law  con-  i 
stitute  but  one  heir  ;  and  there  is  no  benefit  of  survivorship  in 
the  estate  in  coparcenary  ;  but  the  right  of  a  deceased  copar¬ 
cener  descends  to  the  heirs,  who  are  treated  as  coparceners,  and 
take  per  stirpes.  The  estate  becomes  an  estate  in  common  upon 
the  alienation  of  a  share  by  a  coparcener.  In  the  United  States 
coparceners  are  generally  declared  by  statute  to  take  the  land 
m  common. 

2.  Copartnership;  joint  ownership. 

CO-par'ce-na-ry,  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  coparceners. 

co-par'ce-ner  (-ner),  n.  [co-  -f-  parcener.]  Law.  A  joint 
heir  or  heiress  ;  a  tenant  of  an  estate  in  coparcenary. 

CO-part'ner  (ko-part'ner),  7i.  One  jointly  concerned  with 
another  or  others,  as  in  business  ;  a  partner ;  associate  ; 
sharer.  See  partner.  Formerly,  also,  a  coparcener. 

The  associates  and  copartners  of  our  loss.  Milton. 

CO-part'ner-ship,  n.  1.  State  or  right  of  a  copartner  or 
copartners  ;  also,  a  company  of  copartners  ;  partnership. 

2  =  coparcenary.  Obs. 

COP  bottom  Cotton  ASpinning.  The  part  of  the  cop  first 
wound  on  to  form  the  base  for  the  subsequent  layers.  This 
part  is  used  in  making  shoddy. 

cope  (kop),  n.  [Cf.  D.  koop  purchase,  E.  cope  to  barter, 
and  E.  cheap ,  or  OF.  coupe ,  cope ,  a  measure  of  grain  or  salt.] 
Lead  Mining.  A  duty  paid  to  the  lord  of  the  manor  on  the 
ore  raised.  Local ,  Eng. 

cope,  v.  t.  ;  coped  (kopt) ;  cop'ing  (kop'Tng).  [ME.  copen , 
prob.  fr.  D.  koopen  to  buy,  orig.,  to  bargain.  See  cheap.] 

1.  To  buy.  Obs. 

2.  To  exchange  or  barter.  Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 

cope,  7i.  [ME.  cape ,  cope,  fr.  LL.  capa.  See  cape,  cap.] 
1.  A  long  cape  or  cloak,  esp.  for  outdoor  wear,  as  the 
garb  of  a  monk  or  friar.  Obs. 


2.  An  ecclesiastical  vestment  in  the  form  of  a  long  semi¬ 
circular  cloak  open  in  front  except  at  the  top,  where  it  is 
united  by  a  band  or  clasp.  It  is  worn  in  processions  and 
on  some  other  occasions.  Originally  the  cope  was  a  gar¬ 
ment  designed  for  protection  against  inclement  weatner, 
and  was  provided  with  a  hood.  The  canon’s  cope  was  a 
black  unornamented  variety  sewn  at  the  neck. 

A  hundred  and  Bixty  priests  all  in  their  copes.  Bp.  Burnet. 

3.  Something  likened  to  a  cope,  as  concealing  or  covering 
over ;  as  :  a  A'  vault  or  canopy,  esp.  the  vault,  arch,  or  ex¬ 
panse  of  hea*ren  ;  hence,  vertex  ;  height. 

With  such  a  sound  as  when  an  iceberg  splits 

From  cope  to  baBe.  Tennyson. 

b  In  cope  of  lead,  a  leaden  coffin.  Obs.  c  =  coping,  of  a 
wall,  d  Founding .  The  top  part  of  a  set  of  flasks  or  a 
mold  ;  also,  the  bripk  structure  in  which  the  outer  surface 
of  a  loam  mold  is  formed.  Bolland. 

cope  (kop),  v.  t.  1.  To  dress,  cover,  or  furnish  with  a  cope. 
2  Arch.  To  cover  or  cap  with  a  coping. 

3.  To  cover  as  if  with  a  cope  or  a  coping, 
cope,  v.  i.  To  form  a  cope  or  arch  ;  to  bend  ;  arch.  Obs. 

Some  bending  down  and  coping  toward  the  earth.  Holland. 
cope.  v.  i.  [Prob.  fr.  ME.  conpen  to  strike,  fight,  OF. 
couper ,  colper ,  to  strike  (F.  couper  to  cut),  fr.  OF.  coup, 
co/p,  blow,  F.  coup.  See  coup.]  1.  To  strike;  hence,  to 
fight  with  blows.  Obs. 

2.  To  enter  into  or  maintain  a  hostile  contest ;  to  struggle  , 
to  combat ;  now  usually,  to  strive  or  contend  on  equal 
terms  or  witli  a  measure  of  success  ;  to  match  ;  to  equal ; 
—  followed  by  with. 

Host  coped  with  host,  dire  was  the  din  of  war.  Philips. 

Their  generals  have  not  been  able  to  cope  with  the  troops  of 
Athens.  Addison. 

3.  To  meet  or  have  to  do  (with) ;  to  encounter.  Archaic. 

Horatio,  thou  art  e’en  as  just  a  man 

As  e’er  my  conversation  coped  withal.  Shak. 

Syn.  —  See  contend.  • 

cope,  v.  t.  1.  To  encounter,  as  in  combat ;  to  match  one’s 
self  against ;  to  meet,  or  have  to  do,  with.  Obs.  or  Archaic. 

I  love  to  cope  him  in  these  sullen  fits.  Shak. 

They  say  he  yesterday  coped  Hector  in  the  battle,  and  struck 
,  him  down.  Shak . 

2  To  meet  by  way  of  requital ;  to  match  (with).  Obs. 

Three  thousand  ducats  due  unto  the  Jew, 

We  freely  cope  your  courteous  pains  withal.  Shak. 
cope,  v.  t.  [Cf.  F.  couper  to  cut.]  1.  Falconry.  To  paie 
(the  beak  or  talons  of  a  hawk). 

2.  To  notch  ;  hence:  Arch.  <1*  En gin.  To  shape,  as  the  end 
of  a  beam,  so  as  to  fit  a  coping  or  to  conform  to  the  shape 
of  a  supporting  beam  or  girder  ;  to  join  (pieces)  or  form  (a 
joint)  in  this  way. 

cope,  v.  t.  [Cf.  coop,  v.]  To  muzzle  (a  ferret)  by  sewing 
lip  or  tying  its  mouth  ;  —  also  used  fig.  Obs.  or  Dial. 
Eng.,  except  as  a  hunting  term.  Dekker. 

A  coped  ferret  cannot  kill  a  rabbit,  but  will  scratch  and  worry 
it.  Encyc.  of  Sport. 

COPe  Chisel-  A  chisel  adapted  for  cutting  grooves, 
cope  cutter.  Wood  Working.  A  cutter  for  undercutting 
the  shoulder  of  a  tenon. 

cope  head  A  head  for  a  cope  cutter  in  a  tenoning  ma¬ 
chine. 

cope'raate'  (kop'matO,  copes'mate  (kops'-),  n.  Obs. 

1.  [Cf.  cope  to  strike.]  An  antagonist. 

2.  [ cope  to  barter  -f-  7/1  ate.]  A  partner;  comrade  ;  asso¬ 
ciate,  as  in  office,  cheating,  illicit  love,  marriage. 

Misshapen  Time,  copesmate  of  ugly  Night.  Shak. 
CO'pen-ha'gen  (ko'p’n-ha'g’n),  7 1.  [From  Copenhagen, 
Denmark.]  1.  A  sweetened  hot  drink  of  spirit  and 
beaten  eggs. 

2.  A  children’s  game  in  which  one  player  is  inclosed  by  a 
circle  of  others  holding  a  rope. 

CO'pe  pod  (ko'pe-p5d),  a.  Zo'61.  Of,  like,  or  pertaining  to, 
the  Copepoda.  —  n.  One  of  the  Copepoda. 

Co-pep'O-da  (ko-pSp'6-dd),  n.  pi.  [NL.  ;  Gr.  Kwm)  an  oar 
-j-  -poda.]  Zoo/.  A  large  order  of  entomostracan  crusta¬ 
ceans,  mostly  minute  in  size,  found  both  in  fresh  and  salt 
water.  In  typical  Copepoda  the  body  is  distinctly  seg¬ 
mented  and  the  thorax  bears  four  or  five  pairs  of  biramous 
appendages.  The  abdomen  is  limbless.  The  eggs  are  usu¬ 
ally  carried  by  the  female  in  a  pair  of  external  pouches  at¬ 
tached  to  the  base  of  the  abdomen.  Copepods  are,  from 
their  .abundance,  important  as  food  for  fishes.  Some  are 
parasitic  and  degraded  in  structure.  —  co-pep'O-dan 
(-dan),  a.  &  n.  —  CO  pep'o-dous  (-dws),  a. 
cop'er  (kop'er),  n.  One  that  copes  ;  esp.,  a  machine  for 
coping  or  notching  girders  ;  a  coping  machine, 
cop'er  (kop'er),  n.  [From  cope  to  barter.]  1.  A  dealer 
or  chapman;  a  barterer  or  bargainer;  specif.,  a  horse 
dealer,  esp.  one  of  doubtful  integrity.  Eng. 

2.  =  cooper,  a  vessel. 

3.  A  lead  miner.  Local,  Eng. 

Co-per'ni-can  (ko-pfir'nY-kan),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to 
Copernicus,  a  Prussian  by  birth  (1473-1543),  who  taught 
the  world  the  order  of  the  system  of  sun  and  planets  now 
received,  called  the  Copernican  system.  Cf.  Ptolemaic 
system.  —  7i.  A  believer  in  the  astronomical  teachings  of 
Copernicus.  —  Co-per'ni-can  ism  (-Yz’m),  n. 

Copernican  system,  the  system  maintained  by  Copernicus, 
who  asserted  the  diurnal  rotation  of  the  earth  on  its  axis, 
and  showed  that  it  would  account  for  the  apparent  revo¬ 
lution  of  the  stars  about  the  earth.  He  further  showed 
that  nearly  all  the  known  motions  of  the  planets  could  be 


European  Coot  ( Fulica  atra). 


co-or'di-nate-ly,  adv.  of  coor¬ 
dinate.  See -ly. 

co-or'di-nate-ness,  n.  See -ness. 
coordinate  paper.  Plotting 
paper. 

coordinate  systems.  Systems  or 
kinds  of  i.oordinates. 
co-or'di-na  tor,  n.  One  that  co¬ 
ordinates.  [Jive.  I 

coor'di  na-to-ry,  a.  Cobrdina-| 
coo'ree,  =  coroe. 

Coorg  ( kborg),  n.  A  person  of 
one  of  the  native  Drnvidian 
tribes  of  Coorg,  India, 
co-br'g&n-ize,  v.  t.  See CO-,  1. 
coorge  (koorj).  Var.  of  corok. 
coo'rie  (kob'rY),  v.  i.  [See 
cower  to  stoop.]  To  crouch  ; 
cower  ;  stoop.  Scot,  tf  fr. 
co-or'i  gin,  n.  See  co-,  3  a. 
co^-rig^i-nal,  ».  See  co-,  2.  — 
co'o-rig  i  nal'i-ty,  n. 
ceorn  (dial.  k<5brn;  kfirn).  Obs. 
or  dial.  Eng^var.  of  corn. 
coo'rong  (koo'rbng),  n.  [From 
native  name.]  Tne  camphor- 
wood.  Australia. 
coorse  (dial,  kdbrs  ;  kbrs).  Obs. 
or  dial.  var.  of  coarse. 


co/br-thog/o-nal,  a.  Math.  In¬ 
tersecting  at  right  angles,  us 
confocal  conics  and  quadrics, 
co  or'tho  tom'ic,  a.  Math. 
Coorthogonal. 

Co'o8(ko'5s)./?>7>.  [of  CUSH  at.  I 
coo'Bcot.  Obs.ordial.  Eng.  var.  | 
coose  (kboz;  k5z),  n.  Sr  y.  i.  [Cf. 
F.  causer.]  Chat;  gossip.  Dial. 
En  a-  |<  •o/i-.N.i 

coosen,  coosin.  f  COUSIN, | 
coosener.  -fr  COZ E  N  ER. 
coos'er( kdhs'fr),  n.  [See  couri¬ 
er  a  horse.]  A  courser  ;  a  stal¬ 
lion.  Scot. 

coosinage.  +  cozenage. 
coost,  II.  tf  v.  +  coast,  cos. 
coost  (kobst  :  kflst).  Ohs.  c 
Scot.  pret.  of  cast.  [try.j 

coos'tre.  +  coster,  a  tapes- 
coot.  coat. 

coot  (koot),  v.  t.  TO  build  or 
cut  with  a  backward  slope;  — 
Raid  of  the  gable  wall  of  a  nouse 
or  the  end  of  a  hayrick.  A  full 
hipped  roof  is  a  cooted  roof;  a 
pavilion  roof  is  said  to  be  half 
cooted.  Local ,  Eng. 
coot*.  +  coat,  coot,  a  bird. 


coot'er.  Var.  of  COUTER.  Slang. 
coot'er  (dial.  koot'Sr).  Obs.  or 
dial.  Eng.  var.  of  colter. 
coot'foot',  n.  A  phalarope.  Its 
toes  are  lobnte,  like  the  coot’s, 
cooth  (kbbth).  Dial.  Eng.  var. 
of  cothe,  sickness, 
cooth  (kooth),  n.  [Cf.  Norw. 
lot  young  coalfish,  Icel.  koS  the 
fry  of  salmon  or  trout.)  A  coal- 
fish  not  full-grown.  .Scot, 
coo- thay'  (koo-th£'),  ».  A 
strip  ;d  satin  made  in  India, 
co*..  ie  (koot't  ;  kOt'T),  //.  A 
wooden  bowl  or  vessel.  Scot. 
*'ie,  coot'y.  a.  [From  <  oot 
le joint]  Feather-legged;  — 
snfd  of  fowls.  Scot.  [bash. I 
C  .b'zel-bash.  Var.  of  Kizil-| 
c*:ozen.  +  cozen. 
cop,  n.  Erroneous  for  cops, 
popsE,  hasp,  also  thicket, 
cop,  n.  =  cob,  a  blow.  Dial. 
cop,  a.  [AS.  roppa  (in  comp.).] 
A  spider.  Obs. 

cop.  n.  [AS.  copp  a  cup.]  1.  A 
cup  or  drinking  vessel. 

2.  See  MEASURE. 

cop.  r.  t.  1.  To  pile  or  heap  up, 


esp.  in  a  cop  or  cops,  as  dirt  or 
hay.  Obs.  nr  Dial.  Eng. 

2.  To  pollard.  Dial.  Eng. 

3.  To  outdo.  Dial.  Eng. 
Cop.,oreop.  Abbr.  Copernican  ; 
eonper  ;  Coptic  ;  copyrighted, 
co'pa  (ko'pa),  n.  [Sp.,  tree 
top!]  A  landmark,  as  a  tree. 
Southwestern  U.  S.  [-ABLE.  I 
cop'a-ble  (kop'd-b’l),  a.  S<  <  ! 
co-pai'bic,  a.  =  copaivic. 

co  pai'y^  wood  (k  n-n  a'y  a). 
[From  native  name.]  The  com¬ 
pact  wood  of  the  South  Ameri¬ 
can  tree  Vochy  gnianensis. 
co  pal-lf'er-ous  (kb'pdl-Yf'er- 
i/s).  a.  See -fbrous. 
copalm  balsam.  Sec  copalm. 
co  par'ce-ny  (kn-par'sP-nl),  n. 
Lair.  =  COPARCENARY. 

co-nar'ent,  n.  See  co-,  3  b. 
co'part  ,  n.  A  joint  or  coordi¬ 
nate  part. 

co-part',  v.  t.  tf  i.  [Cf.  com¬ 
part.]  To  share.  Obs. 
co-par'tial.  a.  Sharing  ;  taking 
part. —  co-par  ti-al'i-ty.  n. 
co-par'ti-ment,  co-part'ment. 
•fr  compartment. 


co-part'ner-y  (-T),  n.  =  co¬ 
partnership,  1.  Rare  or  Scot. 
co-part'ning.  n.  a.  Acting  as 
copartners.  Obs.  Oxf.  E.  D. 
co-pas 'sion-ate,  a.  See  co-,  2. 
co-pas'tor,  co-pas'tor-ate,  n. 
See  co-,  3  b. 

cop'u-tain.  a.  [Perh.  fr.  cop 
top,  in  imitation  of  captain.  Cf. 
CO  imntank.1  Designating  a 
kind  of  hat,  probably  the  copin- 
tun  k.  Obs. 

co-pat  ent-ee',  n.  See  co-,  3  b. 
co-pa'tri-ot,  u.  =  compatriot. 
co-pa'tron,  n.  See  co-,  3  b.  — 
co-pa'tron  ess,  /Vm. 
co-pay'ba.  Var.  of  copaiba. 
cope,  v.  i.  To  make  exchange  or 
barter.  Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 
cope,  n.  Act  of  coping  ;  a  bar¬ 
gain.  Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 
cope,  n.  [See  cope  to  strike.] 
Shock  of  combat ;  encounter. 
Obs.  Oxf.  E.  D. 

co'peck  (ko'pSk),  n.  Also  co'- 
pec.  Var.  of  kopeck.  See  coin. 
Co-pe'han(kr.-pa'hdn),  a.  Pert, 
to  or  designating  an  Indian  lin- 
gnistic  stock  formerly  occupying 


the  region  between  Sacramento 
and  Mount  Shasta,  California. 
Co  pe-la'ta  (ko/pP-la'ta).  n.  pi. 
[NL.,  fr.  Gr.  KionyXdrq!;  a 
rower.1  Zool.  =  Larvacka.— 
co'pe  late  (ko'pP-lat),  a. 
co-pel 'li-dine  (k  6-pel'Y-d  Yn  ; 
-den),  n.  [Coined  to  indicate 
that  it  stands  in  the  same  rela¬ 
tion  to  collidine  as  piperidine 
does  to  pyridine.']  Chem.  A 
liquid,  CsHgCCH#)*,  formed  as  a 
hydrite  of  one  01  the  collidines 
by  reduction. 

cope'man.  n.  [Cf.  D.  koopman, 
fr.  koopen  to  buy.  See  cope  to 
buy,  chapman.]  A  chapman  ; 
dealer  ;  merchant.  Obs.  or  R. 
copener,  copenere.  w.  [AS.  ro- 
penere.]  Lover;  paramour.  Obs. 
copentank.  *fr  copintank. 
coper.  *fr  copper.  [cooper. | 
cop'er  (kdp'Sr).  Var.  of  let/ 
copera.  -fr  copra. 
co  per-cep'tion,  n.  See  co-,  3  a 
co  pe  ri  od'ic,  a.  See  co-,  2. 

Co  per'nl-cal-ly,  adv.  A  sir  on. 
In  accord  with  the  principles  of 
the  Copernican  system. 


ale,  senate,  care,  am,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofa ;  eve,  Svent,  find,  recent,  maker;  Ice,  Ill ;  51d,  <Sbey,  orb,  Odd,  s&ft,  connect ;  use,  unite,  firn,  up,  circus,  menu ; 

|  Foreign  Word.  *fr  Obsolete  Variant  of.  -fr  combined  with.  =  equals. 
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accounted  for  by  supposing  them,  with  the  earth  as  one  of 
them,  to  revolve  about  the  sun  in  circular  orbits,  the  sun 
being  slightly  out  of  the  center.  He  retained  a  few  small 
epicycles  to  account  for  some  of  the  irregularities. 

Co  per  nl'cl-a  (kfi/per-nlsli'T-d),  n.  [NL.,  after  the  as¬ 
tronomer  Copernicus .]  Bot.  A  small  genus  of  lofty  fan 
palms  of  the  West  Indies,  Mexico,  and  South  America,  of 
which  the  most  important  is  the  carnauba  ( C .  cerifera), 
one  of  the  wax  palms.  They  have  perfect  or  imperfect 
cup-shaped  flowers;  the  fruit  is  a  1-seeded,  yellowish 
drupe.  Also  [/.  c.],  a  palm  of  this  genus. 

COpe'stone/  (kop/stou/),  n.  Arch.  A  stone  for  a  coping 
(see  coping)  ;  fig.,  crown  ;  finishing  touch. 

Co-phet'U-a  (ko-fSt/u-d),  n.  An  imaginary  African  king  who 
married  a  beggar  maid,  Penelophon  (spelt  Zenelophon  in 
Shak.,  “  Love’s  Labor  ’s  Lost,”  IV.  1).  The  story  is  told 
in  Percy’s  “Reliques,”  and  is  the  subject  of  Tennyson’s 
“  The  Beggar  Maid.” 

co'pi-a-pite  (ko'pi-a-pit),  n.  [From  Copiapd,  locality  in 
Chile.]  Mm.  A  basic  sulphate  of  iron,  of  yellow  color  and 
metallic  taste  ;  —  called  also  misy.  It  results  from  the 
oxidation  of  other  iron  minerals.  H.,  2.5.  Sp.  gr.,  2.10. 

cop'l-er  (k5p'T-er),  n.  [From  copy.]  1.  One  who  copies  ; 
one  who  makes  a  copy  of  an  original  ;  transcriber  ;  copyist. 
2.  An  imitator  ;  one  who  imitates  an  example. 

COp'ing  (kop'Tng),  n.  [See  1st  cope,  7i.]  Arch.  The  high¬ 
est  or  covering  course  of  a  wall,  often 
with  a  sloping  top  to  carry  off  water. 

Copings  are  commonly  cut  with  a  drip. 

CO'pi  0U8  (ko'pT-tls),  a.  [L.  copiosus , 
fr.  copia  abundance.  See  copy,  opu¬ 
lent.]  1.  Having  or  yielding  an 
abundance  or  plenty  ;  abounding(m)  ; 
specif.,  full  of  thought,  information, 
matter,  or  the  like  ;  hence,  profuse  or  copjn<r.  \  Wall  •  2 
exuberant  in  words^  expression,  or  Coping  ;  3  Drip, 
style  of  expression. 

The  earth  of  that  land  is  copious  of  metal  ore.  Trevisa. 
Ev’n  copious  Dryden  wanted,  or  forgot, 

The  last  and  greatest  art,  the  art  to  blot.  Pope. 

2.  Large  in  quantity  or  amount;  plentiful  ;  abundant. 

Kindly  pours  itB  copious  treasures  forth.  Thomson. 
Hail,  Son  of  God,  Savior  of  men  !  thy  name 
Shall  be  the  copious  matter  of  my  song  Milton. 

Syn.  —  Ample,  abundant,  plenteous,  rich,  full,  exuberant, 
overflowing.  See  plentiful. 

—  co'pi-ous-ly,  adu.  —  co'pl  ous  ness,  n. 

copped  (k5pt),  a.  [From  1st  cop.]  1.  Rising  to  a  top  or 
head  ;  conical ;  peaked.  “  The  blind  mole  casts  copp'd 
hills  towards  heaven.”  Shak. 

2.  Having  a  cop  or  crest,  as  a  bird.  Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 

3.  Set  up  or  proud  ;  “  stuck  up  ;  ”  also,  saucy ;  crabbed. 
Dial.  Eng.  or  Scot. 

COp'per  (kBp'er),  n.  [ME.  coper  (cf.  D.  koper ,  Sw.  kop- 
par ,  Dan.  kobber,  G.  kupfer ),  LL.  cuper ,  fr.  L.  cuprum,  a 
different  form  of  Cyprium ,  Cypriuni  aes ,  i.  e.,  Cyprian 
brass,  fr.  Gr.  Kva-pio?  of  Cyprus  (Gr.  Kv7rpo?),  anciently 
renowned  for  its  copper  mines.  Cf.  cupreous.]  1.  A  com¬ 
mon  metal  of  a  reddish  color,  ductile,  malleable,  and  very 
tenacious,  and  one  of  the  best  conductors  of  heat  and  elec¬ 
tricity.  Symbol,  Cu ;  at.  wt.,  63.57.  Sp.  gr.,  8.79-8.93. 
Weight  of  a  cu.  ft. ,  548-557  lbs.  Copper  is  the  only  metal 
which  occurs  native  abundantly  in  large  masses;  it  is 
found  also  in  various  ores,  of  which  the  most  important 
are  chalcopyrite,  chalcocite,  cuprite,  and  malachite.  Cop¬ 
per  is  reduced  from  its  ores  either  by  leaching  them,  and 
precipitating  pure  metallic  copper  from  the  solution  then 
obtained,  or  by  smelting  them,  usually  with  coke,  in  the 
reverberatory  or  the  shaft  furnace,  thus  forming  a  regulus, 
which  is  subsequently  refined  in  a  converter  (see  Bessemer 
process)  or  a  reverberatory,  or  by  electrolytic  methods. 
Cf.  electric  smelting.  Pure  copper  melts  at  1065°  C.  (1949° 
F.).  It  is  extensively  used  in  the  arts,  both  in  the  pure 
state  and  in  brass,  bronze,  and  other  alloys.  Chemically, 
copper  is  univalent  (cuprous  compounds)  and  bivalent 
(cupric  compounds). 

2.  A  coin  made  of  copper  or  bronze  ;  a  penny,  cent,  or  other 
minor  coin  of  copper;  specif.,  Hist.,  in  the  former  Amer¬ 
ican  colonies  of  England,  an  American  penny,  as  distin¬ 
guished  from  the  somewhat  more  valuable  English  penny. 

3.  A  vessel,  esp.  a  large  boiler,  made  of  copper. 

4.  pi.  Specif.,  Naut. ,  the  boilers  in  the  galley  for  cooking. 
6.  A  copperwing  butterfly. 

6.  In  various  specific  senses  .  a  A  copperplate,  b  In  faro, 
a  small  copper  coin  or  similarly  shaped  object  used  in 
coppering.  Cant ,  U.  S.  See  copper,  v.  t.,  2.  c  A  solder¬ 
ing  iron,  d  A  hollow  cylinder  of  copper  used  as  a  kind 
of  reel  by  gold  and  silver  wiredrawers.  The  wire  is  an¬ 
nealed  on  it.  e  Copper  sheathing  of  a  vessel,  f  pi.  The 
mouth  and  throat  or  fauces  ;  —  used  esp.  in  hot  coppers ,  to 
cool  one's  coppers,  etc.,  implying  a  parched  condition  due 
to  excessive  drinking. 


COp'per  (kSp'er),  a.  Having  the  characteristic  color  of 
copper  ;  red  brown. 

All  in  a  hot  and  copper  sky.  Coleridge. 

COp'per,  v.  t ;  cop'pered  (-erd) ;  cop'per-ing.  1.  To  cover, 
coat,  or  sheathe  with  copper  ;  as,  to  copper  a  ship. 

2.  In  faro,  to  lay  a  copper  cent  or  other  token  upon  or 
against  (a  card  or  bet)  to  indicate  that  the  player  bets 
against  its  winning  ;  to  bet  against.  Cant,  U.  S. 

3.  To  produce  a  metallic  appearance  in  (a  tissue,  as  cloth) 
by  covering  it  with  a  very  thin  layer  of  metallic  sulphide. 

COp'per,  n.  [Cf.  2d  cop.]  A  policeman  ;  a  cop.  Slang. 
cop'per-as  (-ds),  n.  [ME.  coperose ,  F.  couperose ,  possibly 
fr.  (assumed)  L.  cuprirosa,  equiv.  to  Gr.  \a\Kav0os,  i.  e., 
copper  flower,  vitriol.  See  copper;  rose.]  Ferrous  sul¬ 
phate,  FeS04-7Hr0,  a  green  crystalline  substance,  of  an 
astringent  taste,  used  in  making  ink,  in  dyeing  blacks,  as 
a  tonic  in  medicine,  etc. ;  —  called  also  green  vitriol,  proto- 
sulphate  of  iron.  It  is  a  by-product  in  many  industries. 
GSir  The  term  copperas  formerly  included  the  green,  blue, 
and  white  vitriols,  the  sulphates  of  iron,  copper,  and  zinc. 
COp'per  ba  ril'la  (ba-rel'ya).  Native  copper  in  granular 
form  mixed  with  sand.  It  is  an  ore  brought  from  Bolivia, 
copper  beech  A  variety  of  the  European  beech  with  cop¬ 
per-colored,  shining  leaves. 

cop'per-bel  ly,  n.  a  The  copperhead,  b  The  common 
American  water  snake  ( Natriz  fasciata  sipedon). 
cop'per-bot  tomed  (-bSt'wmd;  87),  a.  Having  a  bottom 
of  copper,  as  a  tin  boiler,  or  sheathed  with  copper,  as  a  ship, 
cop'per-fas  tened  (  fas/’nd  ;  87),  a.  Fastened  with  cop¬ 
per  bolts,  rivets,  etc. ;  as,  a  copper- fastened  ship  or  boat. 
UOP'per  field,  David  (  feld).  The  hero  of  Dickens’s  novel 
of  the  same  name.  His  history  is,  in  a  large  degree,  the 
author’s  own,  especially  the  part  of  it  relating  to  his  boy¬ 
hood  and  youth. 
cop'per-head(-hed'), 
n.  1.  A  poisonous 
snake  ( A  gkistrodon 
contortrix)  allied  to 
the  rattlesnake,  but 
without  rattles,  • 
found  in  most  parts  ! 
of  the  eastern  United 
States.  It  becomes 
about  three  feet  long, 
and  is  coppery  brown 
above  with  dark 
transverse,  some¬ 
what  hourglass-shaped  markings.  It  is  viviparous  and  in¬ 
habits  chiefly  damp  places,  and  is  quicker  and  more  ag¬ 
gressive  than  the  rattlesnake.  See  also  diamond  snake. 

2.  [cap.]  A  person  in  the  Northern  States  who  sympathized 
with  the  South  during  the  Civil  War  ;  — a  nickname.  U.  S. 
—  cop'per  head  ism  (  Tz’m),  n. 

3.  One  of  the  early  Dutch  colonists  in  New  York.  Obs. 
cop'per-ing,  n.  Envelope  or  covering  of  copper, 
copper  loss  Elec.  Energy  wasted  in  the  copper  conduc¬ 
tors  of  a  dynamo,  motor,  or  conducting  system. 

cop'per-nose'  (k5p'er-noz'),  n.  1.  A  red  nose,  as  that 
caused  by  intemperance,  by  acne  rosacea,  etc.  ;  also,  the 
disease  acne  rosacea.  Shak.  —  cop'per  nosed'  (-nozd'),  a. 
2.  a  The  black  scoter,  b  The  bluegill.  Local,  U.  S. 
cop'per-plate'  (-plat'),  n.  a  A  plate  of  polished  copper  on 
which  a  design  or  writing  is  engraved  or  etched,  b  An  im¬ 
pression  taken  from  such  a  plate.  (See  plate  printing.) 
C  Copperplate  engraving  or  printing, 
cop'per-smlth'  (-smith'),  n.  1.  One  whose  occupation  i9 
to  manufacture  copper  utensils  ;  a  worker  in  copper. 

2.  A  barbet  ( Xantholsema  hsematocephala)  of  India  ;  —  so 
called  from  its  ringing  notes. 

COp'per- wing'  (-wTng'),  n.  Any  of  various  small  butter¬ 
flies  of  the  family  Lycaenidae  having  copper-colored  wings, 
as  C/n'ysophanus  hypophlseas  of  the  eastern  United  States, 
cop'per-worm'  (-wfirm'),  n.  The  teredo. 

COp'per-y  (-T),  a.  Mixed  with  copper  ;  containing  copper, 
or  made  of  copper  ;  like  copper,  as  in  color  or  taste, 
cop'pice  (kop'Ts),  n.  [OF.  copeiz,  fr.  coper ,  couper,  to  cut, 
F.  couper,  fr.  cop,  coup ,  colp,  a  blow,  F.  coup,  L.  colaphus, 
fr.  Gr.  Ko\a(f>o<;.  Cf.  copse  a  growth  ;  cf.  coupe,  coupee.] 
1.  A  thicket,  grove,  or  growth  composed  of  small  trees  that 
are  cut  for  fuel  or  other  purposes  on  a  short  rotation;  a 
brushwood  ;  copse. 

The  rate  of  coppice  lands  will  fall,  upon  the  discovery  of  coal 
mines.  Locke. 

Coppice  is  more  usual  than  copse  in  forestry  works. 
2  Coppice  wood,  collectively  ;  underwood;  brushwood, 
coppice  under  standards,  Forestry,  a  forest  of  coppice  grow¬ 
ing  under  older  trees  either  of  seedling  origin  or  selected 
sprouts. 

cop'pice,  v.  t.  ;  cop'piced  (-Tst) ;  cop'pic-ing  (-Ts-Tng).  For¬ 
estry.  To  cause  to  grow  in  the  form  of  a  coppice ;  to  cut 
back  so  as  to  produce  shoots  from  old  stumps. 


Copperhead  ( Agkistrodon  contortrix:). 


cop'pice  (kBp'Ts),  v.  i.  Forestry.  To  form  a  coppice 
sprout  freely  from  the  base  ;  —  said  of  certain  trees, 
coppice  shoot  Forestry.  Any  young  tree  which  has  g  mi 
from  a  sucker  and  not  from  seed, 
cop'ping  (kbp'Tng),  n.  Spinning.  The  forming  of  the  <  p  ; 
—  chiefly  used  in  the  names  of  parts  of  the  spinning  ma¬ 
chine  directly  connected  with  this  operation  ;  as  in  cop¬ 
ping  rail,  a  lever,  now  made  in  two  parts,  by  whose  ribe 
and  fall  the  distribution  of  the  yarn  is  regulated, 
cop'ple-crown'  (k5p'’l-kroun'),  n.  A  crested  crown  ;  a 
bird’s  crest,  as  that  of  the  lapwing  ;  also,  U.  S.,  a  fowl  ha\  - 
ing  a  crest.  —  cop'ple-crowned'  (-kround'),  a. 
cop'ra  (kSp'ra),  n.  Also  cobra,  coprah,  coppra,  and  cop- 
perah.  [Malayalam  koppara  or  Hind,  khopra :  cf.  Sp.  &  Pg. 
copra.']  Dried  coconut  meat,  from  which  coconut  oil  is 
expressed.  It  is  an  important  export  from  many  tropical 
countries. 

cop-rae'mi  a,  cop  re'mi-a  (k5p-re'mT -d),  n.  [NL. ;  <;. 
Konpoy ;  dung  -f-  -sejnia.]  Med.  Blood  poisoning  due  to  re¬ 
tention  of  feces.  —  cop-rae'mic,  cop-re'mic  (-re'mTk ; 
ko-pr5in'Tk),  a. 

Cop  ri'nus  (kbp-ri'ims),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  Kon-po?  dung  ;  —  in 
allusion  to  the  habitat  of  some  species.]  Bot.  A  large 
genus  of  black-spored  agaricaceous  fungi,  distinguished  by 
having  a  pileus  deliquescent  at  maturity  into  an  inky  fluid. 
Some  species  are  edible,  the  most  familiar  being  the  shaggy- 
inane  or  horsetail  mushroom  (C.  comatus). 
cop'ro-  (kbp'ro-).  A  combining  form  from  Greek  Kongo 9, 
dung,  excrement. 

cop'ro-lite  (-lit),  n.  [copro-  -f-  -lite.]  Paleon.  A  piece  of 
petrified  dung;  a  fossil  excrement.  Such  remains  are  found 
in  many  geological  formations.  They  are  usually  those  of 
reptiles  and  fishes,  and  sometimes  contain  fragments  of 
animals  on  which  they  preyed.  —  COP'ro-lit'ic  ( -ITt'Tk),  a. 
ccp-rol'o-gy  (k5p-r51'o-ji),  n.  [Gr.  Konpohoyeiv  to  collect 
dung  ;  Konpoy  dung  Aeyeip  to  collect.]  A  collection  of 
ordure  ;  —  also  used  fig.  of  filthy  literature  or  art. 
cop-roph'a-gan  (-r5f'd-gdn),  n.  Zool.  A  dung  beetle, 
cop-roph'a-gous  (-gas),  a.  \_copro-  -phagous.]  Zool. 
Feeding  upon  dung,  as  certain  insects, 
cop-roph'a  gy  (-jT),  n.  [See  coprophagous.]  Zool.  Med. 
The  act  or  habit  of  eating  dung  or  excrement,  as  among  in¬ 
sects  or  birds.  In  man  it  is  a  symptom  of  some  forms  of 
insanity.  —  cop-roph'a-gist  (  jTst),  n. 
cop  roph'i-lous  (-l-las),  a.  [ copro -  -f-  -philous.]  Grow- 
ing  or  living  on  dung,  as  certain  fungi,  beetles,  etc. 
Cop-ros'ma  (k5p-r5s'ma),  n.  [NL.  ;  copro-  -f-  Gr.  007x17 
odor,  from  the  unpleasant  smell  of  some  species.]  Bot.  A 
rather  large  genus  of  rubiaceous  shrubs  or  small  trees  of 
New  Zealand,  Australia,  and  Hawaii.  They  have  shining, 
often  variegated  leaves  and  small  w  hite  or  greenish  flow¬ 
ers  with  revolute  corolla  lobes  and  4-6  stamens.  Several 
are  in  cultivation.  Also  [/.  c.],  a  plant  of  this  genus, 
copse  (kbps),  n.  [Contr.  from  coppice.]  A  growth  of 
small  trees  periodically  cut ;  a  coppice  (which  see). 

Near  yonder  copse  where  once  the  garden  smiled.  Goldsmith. 
copse,  v.  t.  1.  To  trim  or  cut;  to  coppice. 

2.  To  plant  and  preserve,  as  a  copse, 
copse'wood'  (-wdbd'),  n.  A  copse  ;  also,  the  underwood 
of  a  copse.  —  copse'wood  ed,  a. 

cops'y  (k5p'sT),  a.  Abounding  in  copses.  “  Copsy  vil¬ 
lages.”  “  Copsy  banks.”  J.  Dyer . 

Copt  (k5pt),  71.  [See  Coptic.]  An  Egyptian  of  the  native 
race  descended  from  the  ancient  Egyptians  ;  esp.,  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Coptic  Church  (which  see).  Cf.  Coptic. 

Cop'tic  (kSp'ttk),  a.  [Prob.  of  same  origin  as  L.  Aegyptius 
an  Egyptian,  Gr.  Aiyvnnos  ;  cf.  Ar.  qibt  Egypt,  Copts,  qibfi, 
qubfl,  Copt.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Copts  or  Coptic. 
Coptic  Church,  the  native  church  of  Egypt  or  church  of 
Alexandria,  which  in  general  organization  and  doctrines 
resembles  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  except  that  it  holds 
to  the  Monophysitic  doctrine  which  was  condemned  (a.  d. 
451)  by  the  council  of  Chalcedon,  and  allows  its  priests  to 
marry.  The  “  pope  and  patriarch  ”  has  jurisdiction  over 
the  Abyssinian  Church.  Since  the  7th  century  the  Coptic 
Church  has  been  so  isolated  from  modifying  influences  that 
in  many  respects  it  is  the  most  ancient  monument  of  prim¬ 
itive  Christian  rites  and  ceremonies.  But  centuries  of  sub¬ 
jection  to  Moslem  rule  have  weakened  and  degraded  it.  — 
C.  rite,  the  rite  of  the  Coptic  Church.  —  C.  version  (of  the 
Bible).  See  version. 

Cop'tic,  n.  A  Hamitic  language  derived  from  the  ancient 
Egyptian  and  divided  into  Old  Coptic  and  Christian  Coptic, 
the  fatter  characterized  by  the  introduction  of  Greek  loan 
words.  Christian  Coptic  is  divided  into  Sahidic  of  the  upper 
Thebais,  Akhmimic  of  the  neighborhood  of  Akhmim,  Fay- 
umic  (formerly  Bashmuric)  of  the  Fayum.  Bohairic  (formerly 
Memphite)  of  the  northwestern  delta  near  Alexandria,  ana 
Memphite  of  the  country  about  Memphis.  Coptic  became  a 
deacf  language  about  1500  a.  d.,  but  is  still  in  use  as  the 
liturgical  language  of  the  Coptic  Church.  Its  alphabet  of 
32  letters  was  the  earliest  national  alphabet  arising  from 


coperose.  +  copperas. 
coperoun,  n.  [OF.  couperon.] 
Top  ;  summit.  Ohs. 
co'per-ture  (ko'p5r-(flr),  n. 
[LL.  copertura.  Cf.  cover- 
ti  re.]  A  covering,  as  a  horse¬ 
cloth,  or  a  book  cover.  Ohs. 
copes'man  (kops'nv/n),  copes'- 
mate\  n.  =  copeman,  cope- 
m  ATE. 

co/pe  ti'tion-er.  n.  See  co-,  3  b. 
cop 'head,  n.  [1st  cop  -f  head.) 
Vos.  or  Dial.  1.  A  high  and 
peaked  head. 

2.  A  crest  of  feathers  or  tuft  of 
hair  on  the  head;  a  crested  head, 
co  pho'sis  (ko-fd's'rs),  n.  [NL  , 
fr.  Gr.  Med.  Deaf¬ 

ness. 

||  co'pi  a  (kd'pY-a),  n.  [L.]  Plen¬ 
ty  ;  —  chiefly  used  in  the  Latin 
phram*  co'pi-a  ver-bo'rum(v5r- 
D5'r<7m),  abundance  of  words, 
cop'i-a-ble  (kOp'T-d-b’l),  a.  See 
-able;  copy. 
copie.  coppice,  copy. 
copiner.  +  copener. 
cop'in-tank,  cop'er-tank.  n. 
[Cf.coPATAiN.]  Obs.  1.  A  sugar- 
loaf  hat. 

2.  A  person  with  a  peaked  head, 
cop'i-o'pi  a  (k  Q  p'T-o'p  T-a), 
cop'i-op/8i  a  (-s  Y-a  ;  -s  h  «),  n. 
[NL.,  fr.  Gr.  kottos  fatigue  -f 
-cy >iit,  -opsia.]  Asthenopia, 
copiose.  a.  Copious.  Ohs. 
co'pi  os 'i-ty  (ko'pY-Ca'Y-tY),  «. 
Copiousness.  Rare. 


cop'ist  (kbp'Yst),  n.  [F.  copiste. 
See  copy.]  A  copier.  Obs. 
co-pi'ta  (kft-pe'ta),  n.  [Sp.] 
Dim. of  copa. 

co-plain'tiff,  u.  See  co-,  3  b. 
co-plan'ar  (k  5-p  1  a  n'a  r),  a. 
Math.  Lying  or  acting  in  the 
same  plane. 

co-plant',  v.  t.  See  co-,  1. 
co-pleased',  p.  a.  See  co-,  2. 
co-plot'ter.  n.  See  co-,  3  b.  Cf. 
COM  PLOTTER. 

co-plow' ing.  co-plough'ing.  n. 

Cooperative  plowing. 

Copng  Ahbr.  Copenhagen, 
co-po'lar,  a.  See  co-,  2. 
co-pop 'si-a(  k6-p5p'sT-d  ; -shd), 
n.  [NL.  ;  Gr.  Konos  fatigue  + 

-opsia.]  Med.  =  ASTHENOPIA, 
co-por'tion,  n.  Equal  share. Obs. 
copotain.  +  copatain. 
coppe.  +  cope,  garment, 
coppe.  i*  cop,  top,  cop,  spider, 
coppe  +  cup. 

copped  (k5pt),  pret.,  p.  p  ,  3f  p. 
a.  of  cop.  [cupel. I 

cop'pel  (kbp'^l).  Var.  of| 
coppentante  COPINTANK. 
cop'per.  n.  [Cf.  OF.  coupier. 
See  «  i  p.]  A  cupbearer.  Obs. 
cop'per  age  See  age,  n.,  7. 
cop'per  ah  (  k5p'5r-a).  Var.  of 
copra. 

copperas  black  Dyeing.  A  black 
obtained  by  the  use  of  logwood, 
with  copperas  as  a  mordant, 
copper  bit.  The  copper  head  of 
a  soldering  iron,  to  which  an 


iron  shank  is  attached  ;  hence,  a 
soldering  iron. 

Copper  Captain,  the.  Michael 
Perez,  a  fortune-seeking  intri¬ 
guer  in  Beaumont  and  Fletch¬ 
er’s  comedy  “Rule  a  Wife  and 
Have  a  Wife.” 

copper  drift.  Mech.  A  copper 
slab  to  be  held  against  a  finished 
metal  piece  so  that  the  latter  can 
be  hammered  into  position  with¬ 
out  injury. 

cop'per-faced',  a.  Faced  or  cov¬ 
ered  with  copper, 
copper  finch  The  chaffinch, 
copper  glance.  =  chalcocite. 
copper  glass.  A  blue  silicate  of 
Copper  und  calcium  formerly 
used  as  a  pigment,  [green  a.  I 
copper  green.  =mineral| 
cop'per  Ish.  a.  See  -ish. 
cop'per-ize.  v.  t.  To  impreg¬ 
nate  or  plate  with  copper.— 
cop  per-i-za'tfon  (k5p'?r-Y-za'- 
shun  ;  -I-za'-),  n.  [luster.  I 

copper  luster  or  lustre.  See| 
cop'per-nick  el,  n.  Niccolite. 
cop'per-nosed'  bream  or  sun'- 
flBh'.  The  bluegill. 
cop  per  ose '.  cop'per-ous,  a.  Of 
or  pertaining  to  copperas.  Obf: 
cop'per-plate',  v.  t.  To  make 
copperplate  engraving  or  prii  ' 
of.  [press. 

copperplate  press.  =  plate  1 
copper  pyrites.  =  ciialcop  - 
rite.  [rose.'  j 

cop'per-rose'.  Var.  of  cop-| 


copper  sulphate  Cupric  sul¬ 
phate. 

cop'per-tail',  n.  One  belonging 
to  the  lower  classes  of  society, 
as  distinguished  from  silvertail. 
Australian  Push  Cant. 
copper  vitriol.  Blue  vitriol, 
cop'per  ware  ,  n.  Articles  made 
of  copper.  [of  copped.  | 

cop'pet.  Obs.  or  dial.  Eng.  var.  | 
cop'pet,  ».  A  brushwood  or 
scrub.  Bahamas. 
coppeweb.  *f*  cobweb. 
cop'piced  (kbp'Yst),  a.  Fur¬ 
nished  or  covered  with  coppice, 
coppice  oak.  Bark  from  roots 
of  tne  kermes  oak  (  Quercus  coc- 
cifera).  [COPPICE.) 

coppice  woods.  Forestry.  =| 
cop'pic  ing  (kbp'Ys-Tng),  n.  = 
COPPICE. 

coppidtanke.  +  copintank. 
cop^pie.  +  copy. 
cop'pin.  n.  [See  1st  cop.]  A 
cop  of  thread. 

cop'ping,  j>.  pr.  Sr  vb.  n.  of  COP. 
cop'pin  tank',  f  copintank. 
cop'ple.  +  couple,  cupel. 
cop'ple  (k5p'’l),  ti.  [Dim.  of 
1st  nop.]  Obs.  or  Dial.  1.  A 
n  a  bird’s  head. 

.  .ill  or  knoll  of  land. 
i  pled  (kftn'’ld),  a.  [From 
C  jpplk.]  Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 
1  Conical  ;  copped. 

'  Crested  ;  copple-crowned. 
cop 'pie-stone,  n.  A  cobble¬ 
stone.  Obi. 


cop'ple-tankt'.  +  copintank. 
cop'pra.  Var.  of  copra. 
cop  'py.  +  copy,  [of  coppice.  | 
cop'py.  Obs.  or  dial.  Eng.  var.  | 
cop'py,  a.  Having  a  cop  or 
crest.  —  n.  A  fowl  having  a 
crest  or  topknot.  Eng. 
cop'py.  cop'py-stool',  m.  A  low 
stool.  Dial.  Eng. 
cop'ra  gogue  (kQp'rd-g5g),  n. 
[Gr.  Konpo<;  dung  -|-  -agogue.) 
Med.  A  purgative;  a  cathartic, 
co-pres'by  ter,  //.  See  co-,  3  b. 
co-pres'ence,  n.  See  co-,  3  a. 
co-pres'ent.  a.  See  co-,  2. 
Cop'ri-des  (k5p'rY-dez),  n.  pi. 
[NL.,  fr.  Gr.  Konpoy  dung.] 
Zool.  Equiv.  of  CopRiNiE. 

Co  pri'nae  (kfi-prT'ne),  n.  pi. 
[NL.,  fr.  Gr.  Kongo?  dung.] 
Zool.  See  DUNG  BEETLE 
co-prin'ci-pal.  a.  See  co-,  2. 
co-prin'ciqiate.  n.  See  co-,  3  a. 
cop  ro-dae'um  (kBp'rG-de'um), 
n.  1NL.,  fr.  Gr.  Konpo< ;  dung.] 
Zoo).  The  innermost  division  or 
chamber  of  the  cloaca  of  bird6. 
co  pro-duce',  v.  t.  Sr  i.  See  cq-,  1. 
co  pro-jec'tor,  n.  See  cov;-:  b. 
cop  ro-la'li-a  (kbp'rC-la'lT-d), 
n.  [NL.  ;  copro-  -4-  Gr.  AaAia 
talk.]  Med.  Use  of  obscei.e  or 
disgusting  language, —  a  symp¬ 
tom  of  some  forms  01  insanity, 
cop'ro-lith.  h.  [ro/>ro-  +  -hth.] 
A  mass  of  hard  fecal  matter, 
co-prom'i-sor,  n.  See  co-,  3  b. 


co  pro-mot'er.  n.  See  co-,  3  b. 
cop'ro-phyte  (kfip'ru-flt),  n. 
[copro-  4-  -phyte.]  Bot.  A  dung- 
mhabiting  saprophyte, 
co'pro-pri'e-tor,  n  See  co-,  3  b. 
cop'rose'  (kbp'rCz'),  n.  [F. 
coprose,  of  uncertain  origin  ;  cf. 
D.  klaproos, klapperroos.]  The 
com  ponpy.  Dial.  Eng. 
cop-ros>ta-8is  (knp-rbs'td-sYs), 
n.  INL.  ;  copro-  -f  Gr.  ardors 
standing.]  Med.  Constipation, 
cop-ros'ter-in,  n.  Chein.  =» 

KOPROSTERIN. 

coproune.  +  coperoun. 
cops.  =  cock’s,  God’s.  Obs. 
cops.  Copse.  Ref.  Sp. 
cops,  copse  (kbps),  n.  [AS.  cops, 
cosji,  fetter.]  1.  A  hasp  for 
fastening  a  door  or  gate.  Dial. 
Eng.  Oxf.  E.  D. 

2.  A  clevis  or  similar  coupling 
device.  Dial.  Eng. 
copse  (kbps),  n.  [See  cops  a 
fetter.]  A  detachable  frame¬ 
work  for  a  wagon  top.  Obs.  or 
Dial.  Eng. 

copse,  cops.  v.  t.  [Cf.  cops  fet¬ 
ter.]  To  fasten  or  shut  in.  Obs. 
copse  laurel.  The  spurge  laurel, 
cops'ing,  n.  Copsewood  :  cop¬ 
picing.  [Oxf.  E.  D. | 

cop 'spin',  n.  A  spider.  Obs.  I 
copt  ( kbpt).  Dial.  Eng.  var.  of 
copped. 

Copt.  Ahbr.  Coptic. 

cop'tankt.  +  copintank. 
Coptie.  *j*  Copt. 


fob-4  f'i'o4  •  out,  oil :  chair  ;  go  ;  sing,  ii)k  ;  then,  thin ;  nature,  verdure  (250) ;  K  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144) ;  boN  ;  yet ;  zh  _z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Gdidb. 

Full  explanations  of  Abbreviations,  Signs,  etc.,  Immediately  precede  the  Vocabulary, 
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CORACOMORPHiE 


the  Greek  uncial,  and  still  retains  the  Alexandrian  uncial 
form  of  the  4th  or  5th  century,  with  slight  variations,  the 
additional  characters  being  derived  from  the  Egyptian 
demotic  script.  See  Hamitic. 

Cop'tlS  (kbp'tts),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  ko  nreiv  to  cut;  —  in  al¬ 
lusion  to  the  divided  leaves.]  Bol.  A  genus  of  small  ra- 
nunculaceous  herbs  of  the  north  temperate  zone,  having 
basal  divided  or  compound  leaves,  a  slender  rootstock,  and 
scapose  white  flowers.  C.  trifolia  is  the  goldthread, 
cop'll  la  (k5p'u-ld),  n. ;  pi.  E.  -las  (-ldz),  L.,  Rare ,  -l as  (-le). 
[L.,  bond.  See  couple.]  1.  Gram.  A  word  (esp.  a  form 
of  the  verb  be)  used  as  expressing  simply  the  relation  be¬ 
tween  subject  and  predicate;  a  predicative  connecting  word. 

2.  Music,  a  =  coupler,  b  A  short  transition  passage. 

3.  Logic.  The  term  or  verbal  sign  expressing  affirmation 
or  negation.  For  convenience,  logicians  usually  consider 
only  is  and  is  not  as  true  copulas.  Is,  however,  is  con¬ 
sidered  to  have  two  uses  or  meanings :  first,  where  it 
serves  properly  as  a  copula,  joining  subject  and  predicate 
without  necessarily  affirming  the  actual  existence  of 
either  (but  cf.  be,  v.  /..  1) ;  as  in  “  a  griffin  is  an  animal 
combinmg  traits  of  the  lion  and  the  eagle ;  ”  second,  where 
it  is  used  merely  to  affirm  existence,  or  as  a  predicate ;  as 
in  “  a  lion  ?.v,”  that  is,  “  has  actual  being  ;  ”  “a  griffin  is 
not,”  that  is,  “  has  no  actual  being.”  By  some  logicians 
the  copula  is  conceived  as  essentially  the  (expressed  or 
implied)  relationship  to  reality  of  any  given  judgment, 
ana  so  is  contained  in  any  verbal  form  which  conveys  such 
a  relationship. 

The  real  nature  of  the  copula  we  have  seen  already.  It  is  the 
mere  sign  of  affirmation,  and,  though  usually  conveyed  by  a 
finite  verb  in  languages  which  possess  one,  does  not  depend  on 
tense.  B.  Bosanqwt. 

4.  Zool.  A  basibranchial  or  basiliyal  bone  or  cartilage  ;  — 
so  called  because  uniting  parts  of  the  visceral  arches. 

6.  Rom.  dr  Civil  Law.  Sexual  union. 

COp'U-late  (-lat),  a.  [L.  copulatus ,  p.  p.  of  copulare  to 
couple,  fr.  copula.  See  copula.]  Obs.  1.  Joined  ;  coupled. 
2.  Gram.  Joining,  as  subject  and  predicate  ;  copulative, 
cop'u-late  (-lat),  v.  i. ;  cop'u-lat'ed  (-lat'Sd) ;  cop'u-lat'- 
ino  (-lat'Tng).  1.  To  join  or  unite.  Rare. 

2  To  unite  in  sexual  intercourse, 
cop  U-la'tlon  (-la'shwn),  n.  [L.  copulatio:  cf.  F.  copula¬ 
tion .]  1.  Act  of  coupling  or  joining,  or  state  of  being 

coupled  or  joined  ;  union  ;  conjunction. 

Wit.  you  know,  is  the  unexpected  copulation  of  ideas.  Johnson. 

2.  Sexual  union  ;  coition. 

3.  Logic.  The  joining  of  subject  and  predicate  by  a  copula, 
cop'u-ia-tive  (kbp'fi-la-tiv),  a.  [L.  copulativus:  cf.  F. 

copulatif.]  1.  Gram,  a  Serving  to  connect;  as,  a  copula¬ 
tive  conjunction  is  one,  like  “  and,”  which  joins  in  coor¬ 
dinate  construction  members  of  a  sentence  that  are  also 
joined  in  sense,  as  opposed  to  an  adversative  or  disjunctive 
conjunction.  See  under  disjunctive,  a.  b  Involving  or 
containing  connected  clauses,  c  Of  the  nature  of  a  copula; 
as,  a  copulative  verb,  an  intransitive  verb  taking  a  noun 
complement,  as  in,  John  became  king  ;  he  seemed  a  hero. 

2.  Showing  connection  ;  connective.  Obs. 

3.  Pertaining  to,  or  serving  for,  copulation. 

copulative  proposition.  Logic ,  a  composite  proposition.  —  c. 
syllogism,  Logic .  a  syllogism  having  a  copulative  proposi¬ 
tion  as  its  conclusion. 

cop'u-la-tive,  n.  1.  Gram.  A  copulative  word. 

2.  A  person  about  to  be  married;  —  a  nonce  humorous 
use.  Shak. 

cop'll  la-to-ry  (-la-to-rl),  a.  Pertaining  to  copulation ; 
tending  or  serving  to  unite  ;  copulative, 
co-punc'tal  (ko-puqk'tal),  a.  [co-  -J-  L.  punctum  point.] 
Math.  Concurrent ;  meeting  in  a  point. 

COP  waste  Waste  consisting  of  cop  bottoms, 
cop'y  (kSp't),  n.  ;  pi.  -ies  (-Tz).  [F.  copie ,  fr.  L.  copia 
abundance,  number,  LL.  also,  a  transcript  ;  co-  -f-  the 
root  of  opes  riches.  See  opulent;  cf.  copious.]  1.  Copi¬ 
ous  supply  of  anything,  as  of  words  ;  abundance.  Obs. 

2.  An  imitation,  transcript,  or  reproduction  of  an  original 
work ;  as,  a  copy  of  a  letter,  an  engraving,  a  painting,  or 
a  statue.  Copies  of  records  or  documents  are  variously  called 
examined,  certified,  exemplified,  and  ofiice,  according  to  the 
manner  in  which  they  are  made  and  authenticated. 

1  have  not  the  vanity  to  think  my  copy  equal  to  the  original. 

Denham. 

3.  Eng.  Law.  a  The  transcript  of  the  roll  of  the  mano¬ 
rial  court  containing  the  entries  made  by  the  steward  of 
the  admissions  of  tenants  to  land  according  to  custom, 
under  the  tenure  thence  called  copyhold.  See  copyhold. 
b  A  holding  or  estate  by  copyhold. 

But  in  them  nature’s  copy ’s  not  eterne.  Shak. 

4-  That  which  is  to  be  imitated,  transcribed,  or  repro¬ 
duced  ;  a  pattern,  model,  or  example,  esp.  of  penmanship; 
as,  his  virtues  are  an  excellent  copy  for  imitation. 

Let  him  first  learn  to  write,  after  a  copy,  all  the  letters.  Holder. 
You  may  see  in  copy  letters  done  a  great  P.  B.  of  white  pebbles. 

R.  D.  Illackmore. 

6.  Print.  Manuscript  or  printed  matter  to  be  put  in  type  or 
plates  for  printing.  “  The  copy  is  at  the  press.”  Dryden. 
6  An  individual  one  of  a  number  of  books,  sets  of  books, 
manuscripts,  engravings,  or  the  like,  reproducing  the 
same  composition  or  work ;  an  individual  example  of  a 
writing,  print,  or  the  like. 

7-  Copyright.  Obs.  or  R. 

Scott  might  suffer  the  inconvenience  of  losing  the  copy  money 
of  his  last  novel.  Lockhart. 

8  A  size  of  paper.  See  paper. 

Syn.  —  Imitation,  transcript,  counterfeit.  See  duplicate. 
by  copy,  Eng.  Law,  by  copy  of  the  memorial  court  roll. 
See  copyhold.  — c.  of  court' roll.  See  court  roll.  —  c.  of 
verses,  a  short  composition  in  verse.  Oxf.  E.  D. 

cop'y  (kbp'T),  v.  t. ;  cop'ied  (-Yd) ;  cop'y-ing.  [Cf.  F.  co¬ 
pier,  fr.  LL.  copiare.  See  copy,  n.]  1.  To  make  a  copy 

or  copies  of ;  to  write,  print,  engrave,  or  paint,  after  an 
original ;  to  duplicate  ;  reproduce  ;  transcribe. 

I  like  the  work  well  ;  ere  it  be  demanded 

(As  like  enough  it  will),  I ’d  have  it  copied.  Shak. 


2.  To  imitate  ;  to  attempt  to  resemble ;  to  follow,  as  in 
manners  or  course  of  life. 

We  copy  instinctively  the  voices  of  our  companions,  their  ac¬ 
cents,  and  their  modes'of  pronunciation.  Stewart. 

cop'y  (kbp'l),  v.  i.  1.  To  make  a  copy  or  copies;  as,  he 
copies  from  Rembrandt ;  also,  to  imitate  or  mimic ;  as, 
French  sportsmen  copy  after  the  English. 

Some  .  .  .  never  fail,  when  they  copy,  to  follow  the  had  as 
well  as  the  good  things.  Dryden. 

2.  To  yield  a  duplicate  or  transcript;  as,  the  letter  did 
not  copy  well. 

copy  book.  1  A  book  containing  copies,  as  of  accounts. 
2  A  book  in  w  hich  copies,  esp.  of  penmanship,  are  written 
or  printed  for  learners  to  imitate, 
cop'y  hold'  (-hold'),  n.  1.  In  England  and  Ireland,  a  ten¬ 
ure  of  lands,  being  parcel  of  a  manor,  by  copy  of  court  roll, 
at  the  will  of  the  lord  and  according  to  the  custom  of  the 
manor.  Copyhold  tenure  grew  out  of  tenure  in  yillenage, 
w  hich  w'asat  the  wrill  of.  the  lord,  but  the  lord’s  will  is  now’ 
absolutely  controlled  by  the  custom  of  the  manor,  which 
is  said  to  be  the  “  life  ”  of  the  tenure.  The  record  of  the 
title  is  contained  only  in  the  copy  of  the  manorial  court 
roll  made  by  the  steward.  The  rules  of  descent,  and  the 
nature  of  the  estate  held  and  the  service  to  be  rendered, 
are  governed  by  custom,  and  may  not  be  changed  except 
according  to  it.  Conveyance  is  by  surrender  and  admit¬ 
tance.  Under  the  provisions  of  the  Copyhold  Act  of  1894 
(57  &  58  Viet.  c.  46,  ss.  5-7),  and  previous  acts,  copyholds 
have  been  largely  abolished. 

2.  An  estate  held  by  this  tenure. 

cop'y-hold'er  (-hol'der),  n.  1.  Eng.  Law.  One  holding 
land  in  copyhold. 

2.  a  A  device  for  holding  copy,  esp.  for  a  typesetter  or  type¬ 
writer.  b  Print.  One  who  reads  copy  for  a  proof  reader, 
cop'y-ing,  p.  pr.  dr  vb.  n.  of  copy,  v. 
copying  ink,  any  ink  suitable  for  writings  of  which  copies 
by  impression  are  to  be  taken.  Ordinary  ink  becomes  too 
insoluble  for  this  purpose  on  exposure  to  the  air.  unless 
some  glaze,  such  as  gum  or  glycerin,  lias  previously  Loen 
added  to  it.  — c.  lathe.  =  Blanchard  lathe.  —  c.  paper, 
thin  unsized  paper  used  for  taking  copies  of  letters,  etc., 
in  a  copying  press.  —  c.  press,  a  machine  for  taking  by 
pressure  copies  of  letters,  etc.,  writ¬ 
ten  in  copying  ink. 

cop'y  1st,  n.  A  copier ;  transcriber ;  im¬ 
itator  ;  plagiarist. 

cop'y-right'  (-rit'),  n.  The  exclusive 
right  to  reproduce  (by  w'riting,  print¬ 
ing,  or  otherwise),  publish,  and  sell 
the  matter  and  form  of  a  literary  or 
artistic  work  and  often,  also,  to  use 
the  work  in  various  other  ways,  as  in 
dramatizing,  novelizing,  reading  or  _  _ 

reciting  in  public,  etc.  In  the  United  Copying  Press. 

States  and  in  Great  Britain  copyright  rests  entirely  upon 
statutory  provisions.  In  the  United  States  the  Constitu¬ 
tion  (Art.  1,  sec.  8)  empowers  Congress  to  “  promote  the 
progress  of  science  and  the  useful  arts,  by  securing  for 
limited  times  to  authors  and  inventors  the  exclusive  right 
to  their  respective  writings  and  discoveries.”  The  term 
“  writings  ”  has  been  construed  to  include  maps,  charts, 
music,  prints,  engravings,  drawings,  paintings,  and  photo¬ 
graphs,  as  well  as  books,  written  ana  printed  matter,  etc. 
The  first  statute  was  passed  in  1790  ;  the  act  now  in  force 
went  into  effect  July  1st,  1909.  The  term  of  copyright  is  28 
years,  with  right  of  renewal  for  28  years  on  due  application 
with  a  corresponding  renewal  right  as  to  existing  copy¬ 
rights  obtained  under  previous  statutes.  See  literary 
property.  In  Great  Britain  the  first  copyright  law  was  the 
Act  of  8  Anne,  c.  19;  the  act  now  mainly  governing  the 
subject  is  the  Copyright  Act  of  1842  (5  &  6  Viet.  c.  45),  w’hich 
provides  for  the  copyright  of  books  for  the  life  of  the 
author  and  seven  years  thereafter,  or  a  period  not  less  than 
forty-two  years  in  any  event.  Under  this  statute  “  book  ” 
has  been  construed  to  include  “every  volume,  part  or 
division  of  a  volume,  pamphlet,  sheet  of  letterpress,  sheet 
of  music,  map,  chart,  or  plan.” 
cop'y -right',  v.  t.  To  secure  a  copyright  on. 
coque  (k5k),  n.  [F.,  prop.,  a  shell.]  A  small  loop  or  bow 
of  ribbon  used  in  making  hats,  boas,  etc. 
coque'li-cot'  (kok'le-ko'),  n.  [F.]  The  corn  poppy  ;  also, 
its  bright  orange-scarlet  color. 

co-quet'  (ko-kgt'),  a.  [F.]  1.  Amorous  in  manner.  Obs. 
2.  Coquettish. 

CO-quet',  n.  [F.  See  coquette.  ]  1.  A  man  who  indulges 

in  coquetry.  Obs.  or  R. 

2.  [F.  coquette,  fem.  of  coquet.')  A  coquette;  —  formerly 
the  common  spelling. 

co-quet',  v.  t. ;  co-quet'ted;  co-quet'tmg.  [See  coquette.] 
To  treat  after  the  manner  of  a  coquette  ;  to  treat  with  a 
show  of  tenderness  or  regard  ;  to  flirt  with.  Obs.  or  R. 

You  are  coquet  tiny  a  maid  of  honor.  Swift. 

co-quet',  v.  i.  T#  trifle  in  love  ;  to  simulate  affection  or 
interest ;  to  play  the  coquette ;  to  deal  playfully  instead 
of  seriously ;  to  play  or  dally.(with) ;  as,  we  have  coquetted 
with  political  crime. 

Vain  Hope,  that  dost  abuse, 

Coquetting  with  thine  eyes. 

And  fooling  him  who  6ighs.  E.  W.  Ellsworth. 
CO'quet-ry  (koHiet-rl),  n. ;  pi.-  ries  f-rtz).  [F.  coquette - 
rie.]  1.  The  conduct  or  art  of  a  coquette  ;  effort  or  action 
intended  to  attract  admiration,  notice,  or  love,  for  the 
mere  gratification  of  vanity  ;  trifling  in  love.  “Little  af¬ 
fectations  of  coquetry Addison. 

2.  Dallying  or  trifling  attention  or  consideration,  without 
serious  espousal,  as  of  questions,  parties,  etc. 

3.  An  attractive  air  or  appearance,  as  of  a  coquette, 
co-quette'  (k6-k?t'),  n.  Also,  now  rarely,  co-quet'.  [F., 

fr.  coquet ,  coquette,  coquettish,  orig.,  cocklike,  strutting 
like  a  cock,  fr.  coq  a  cock.  Cf.  cock,  cockade.]  1.  A 
woman  who  endeavors  to  attract  men’s  admiration  or  af¬ 
fection  for  mere  self-gratification,  as  to  gratify  vanity ;  a 
flirt.  Sometimes,  with  male,  used  of  a  man. 

2.  Any  of  several  tropical  humming  birds  of  the  genus  Lo- 
phoi'n is,  with  crested  head  and  metallic-tinted  neck  feat  hers. 


CO-quet'tlsh  (ko-kSt'Tsh),  a.  Having  the  air  or  nature  of 
a  coquette  or  coquetry  ;  practicing  or  exhibiting  coquetry. 
—  co-quet'tlsh  ly,  adv. 

A  pretty,  coquettish  housemaid.  Irving. 

CO  quil'la  nut  (ko-kel'ya).  fPg.  coquilho  or  Sl>.  coquillo , 
dim.  of  coco  a  coconut.]  The  fruit  or  nut  of  one  of  the 
piassaba  palms  ( Attalea  f  uni j era),  of  Brazil.  It  is  three  or 
lour  inches  long,  with  a  hazel-brown,  very  hard  shell, 
much  used,  like  vegetable  ivory,  by  turners. 

CO-quille'  (ko-kel';  F.  ko'ke'y’),  n.  [F.]  Lit.,  a  shell; 
hence  :  a  A  shell  or  shell-like  dish  or  mold  in  which  viands 
are  served,  b  The  expansion  of  the  guard  of  a  sword,  dag¬ 
ger,  etc.  c  A  form  of  rucliing  used  ac  a  dress  trimming  or 
for  neckwear,  and  named  from  the  manner  in  w’hich  it  is 
gathered  or  fulled. 

coquillo  lens.  An  oval  glass  of  curved  surface  and  uni¬ 
form  thickness,  used  in  spectacles. 

CO-QUim'bite  (ko-kim'bit),  n.  Min.  A  hydrous  ferric  sul¬ 
phate,  Fe.J(S04)3,9H20,  occurring  in  white  or  slightly  col¬ 
ored  masses  ;  white  copperas.  It  is  found  in  the  province 
of  Coquimbo,  Chile. 

co-qui'na  (ko-ke'na),  n.  [Sp.,  shellfish,  cockle.]  A  soft, 
whitish  stone,  formed  of  broken  shells  and  corals  cemented 
together,  found  in  the  southern  United  States,  and  used 
for  roadbeds  and  for  building  material. 

CO  qui'to  (ko-ke'to),  n.;pl.  -tos  (-toz).  Also  coquito  palm. 
[Sp.  coquito ,  dim.  of  coco  the  coco  palm.]  A  pinnate- leaved 
palm  of  Chile  (Jubtea  spectabilis)  the  sap  of  which  is  used 
in  making  palm  honey  and  the  edible  seeds  for  sweetmeats. 
The  tree  is  frequently  cultivated  in  greenhouses. 

COr  (k6r),  n.  [L.]  1.  Anat.  The  heart. 

2.  [ctt/>.]  Astron.  The  brightest  star  in  various  constella¬ 
tions  ;  as,  Cor  Leonis  (Regulus) ;  Cor  Scorpii  (Antares). 
cor-  (kor-).  An  assimilated  form  of  com-. 

Co-ra'ci-as  (ko-ra'si-e),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  xopa£  crow, 
raven.  Cf.  Coracias.]  Zool.  A  suborder  of  coraciiform 
birds  containing  the  rollers,  motmots,  todies,  kingfishers, 
bee  eaters,  hornbills,  and  hoopoes. 

Co  ra'ci  as  (ko-ra'sT-5s),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  Kopa/aa?  a  kind 
of  daw  or  grackle.]  Zool.  The  genus  of  birds  consisting 
of  the  typical  rollers. 

Cor  a  ci  1  for'mes  (k5r'ri-si'T-f6r'mez),  n.  pi.  [NL. ;  Co- 
racise  -j-  -form.]  Zo’dl.  A  large  and  heterogeneous  order 
of  arboreal  nonpasserine  birds  nearly  equivalent  to  the  old 
group  Picariae,  and  including  the  rollers,  owls,  nightjars, 
swifts,  humming  birds,  kingfishers,  hornbills,  colies,  tro- 
gons,  toucans,  woodpeckers,  and  allied  forms.  — cora-ci'- 
i-form  (-si'T-ffirm),  a. 

cor'a-cle  (k5r'd-k*l),  n.  [W.  corwgl ,  cwrwgl ,  fr.  corwg , 
cwrwg ,  any  round  body  or  vessel,  the  trunk 
of  the  body,  carcass.  ]  A  small  boat  made 
by  covering  a  wicker  frame  with  hide, 
leather,  oilcloth,  or  the  like.  It  was  used 
by  the  ancient  Britons,  and  is 
still  used  in  Wales  and  Ireland. 

Cor'a-CO-  (k5r'd-ko-).  A  combin¬ 
ing  form  used  to  indicate  con- 
nection  with ,  or  relation 
to,  the  coracoid  bone  or 
process ;  as  in :  cor'a-co- 
a-cro'mi  al  (-ri-kro'mT-dl), 
a.  Connecting  the  cora¬ 
coid  and  acromial  proc¬ 
esses  ;  —  designating  esp. 
a  certain  ligament  protect¬ 
ing  the  shoulder  joint.  — 
cor  a-co  bra'chi-al  (-bra'kT-dl 


Coracles. 


-brSk'T-dl),  a.  Pertaining  to 
the  coracoid  and  the  brachium,  or  to  the  coracobracliialis. 

—  n.  The  coracobrachialis.  —  cor  a-co-cla  vlc'u  lar  (-kld- 
vtk'u-ldr),  a.  Anat.  Connecting  the  coracoid  and  clavicle  ; 

—  designating  esp.  a  certain  ligament  formed  of  two  fascic¬ 
uli,  called  the  conoid  and  trapezoid  ligaments.  —  cor7  a-co- 
cos'tal  (-kQs'tdl),  a ^  Anat.  Costocoracoid.  Rare.  —  cor'a- 
co-hu'mer-al  (-hu'mer-Sl),  a.  Anat.  Connecting  the  cora¬ 
coid  and  humerus ;  —  designating  esp.  a  broad  ligamentous 
baud  which  strengthens  the  upper  part  of  the  capsular  lig¬ 
ament  of  the  shoulder  joint.  —  cor  a-co-man-dlb'u  lar  (-m5n- 
dlb'u-ldr),  a.  Zool.  Pertaining  to  or  extending  between 
the  coracoid  and  mandible.  —  cor'a-co-pec'to-ral  (-pSk'to- 
rdl),  a.  Anat.  Pertaining  to  or  connecting  the  coracoid 
and  the  w  alls  of  the  chest ;  —  applied  to  the  pectoralis  minor 
muscle.  —  cor7  a-co-scap'u-lar  (-sk5p'u-lrir),  a.  Zool.  Per¬ 
taining  to  or  formed  of  the  coracoid  and  scapular.  —  n.  A 
bone  or  cartilage  so  formed. 

cor  a-co-brach  i-a'lis  (-brak'T-a'ITs),  n.  [NL.]  Anat.  A 
muscle  extending  between  the  coracoid  process  and  the 
middle  of  the  shaft  of  the  humerus. 

COr'a-COid  (kbr'd-koid),  a.  [Gr.  uopoKoe ;  tcopag  crow 
-f-  €1805  form; — from  some  fancied  resemblance  of  the 
human  coracoid  process  to  a  crow’s  beak.]  Anat.  dr  Zool. 
Designating,  or  pertaining  to,  a  process  or  cartilage  bone 
of  the  shoulder  girdle  of  many  vertebrates  which  extends 
from  the  scapula  to  or  toward  the  sternum.  In  most 
orders  of  reptiles,  and  in  the  birds  and  monotremes.  it  is  a 
well-developed  bone,  but  in  the  other  mammals,  including 
man,  it  is  rudimentary  and  represented  by  the  coracoid 
process  (see  below)  of  the  scapula.  It  is  present  in  most 
amphibians,  and  in  fishes  various  bones,  esp.  the  hypocor- 
acoid.  have  been  believed  to  represent  coracoids, 
coracoid  fontanel,  or  c.  foramen,  Zool.,  in  many  amphibians,  an 
opening  or  space  in  the  pectoral  arch  bounded  by  the  cor¬ 
acoid  behind  and  the  precoracoid  or  clavicle  iii  front.— 
c.  ligament.  Anal.,  the  transverse  ligament  of  the  scapula 
which  bridges  over  the  suprascapular  notch.  — c.  process, 
Anat.,  the  rudimentary  coracoid  bone  of  most  mammals, 
ankylosed  with  and  forming  a  process  of  the  scapula.  In 
man  it  extends  upward  ana  inward  from  the  neck  of  the 
scapula,  then  curves  forward  and  finally  outw’ard. 

cor'a-coid.  n.  The  coracoid  bone  or  process. 

cor'a-co-morph'  (k5r'a-ko-m6rf'),  n.  One  of  the  Coraco- 
morphae. 

Cor'a-co-mor'ph©  (-ko-m6r'fe),  n.  pi.  [NL. ;  Gr.  xopof, 
-a#eos,  crow  yoptfyr)  form.]  Zool.  In  Huxley’s  classifica- 


cop'u-lar  (k5p'tl-ldr),  a.  Of, 
pert. to.  or  constituting,  a  copula, 
cop'n-la-tiv.  Copulative.  /£.  Sp. 
cop'u-la-tive-ly,  adv.  of  copu¬ 
lative.  See -ly. 
co-pur'chas-er,  n.  See  co-,  3  b. 
co'pus.  n.  A  hot  drink  of  beer, 
w  ine,  and  spices  served  in  a  lov¬ 
ing  cup  ( brewer ).  Univ.  Slang, 
Ena. 

cop 'web7.  Obs.  or  dial.  var.  of 

COBWEB. 

cop'y  (kBp'Y).  Dial.  Eng.  var. 
of  cop py,  a  stool.  [pice.  I 

cop'y.  Dial.  Eng.  var.  of  cop-| 


cop'y-a-ble  (-d-b’l).a.  Copiable. 
cop'y-graph  <-graf),  n.  [ copy 
4-  -graph.]  =  HECTOGRAPH, 
cop'y-ism  (-Yz’m),  n.  See -ism. 
cop'y-right'a-ble  (-rlt'd-b’l),  a. 
See  -able. 

cop'y-right'er,  n.  One  who 

copyrights.  [-wise.  I 

cop'y-wise7  C-wTz'),  adv.  See| 
coq.  Ahbr.  Coque,  Lat.  for  boil 
(Pnami.). 

coque  (kr>k),  n.  [F.]  Bot.  A 
coccus.  Obs.  [cot.  I 

coque'li  co7.  Yar.  of  coqueli-| 
coqueluche.  n.  [F.]  A  catarrh; 


also,  whooping  oough.  Obs. 
coquet  Var.  of  cocket,  seal, 
co  quet'ly,  adv.  of  coquet. Obs. 
coq'ue-toon'  (kSk75-t<5on'),  n. 
The  grirnme.  [quet.I 

co  quette',  v.  t.  i.  Var.  of  co-| 
co-quick'en .v.t.Sfi.  See  co-,1. 
Ilea quil  lage'  (kjyke'viizh'),  n. 
[F.,  shellfish,  fr.  coqurlle  shell.] 

1.  A  shellfish  ;  mollusk. 

2.  [F.  eoquille  4-  -age.’\  Deco¬ 
ration  in  imitation  of  shells. 

II  co-quil'lo  (ko-kel'yo),  n.  [Sp:, 
dim.  of  coco  coconut.]  1.  The 
physic  nut. 


2.  A  kind  of  fine  white  cotton 
fabric.  Sp.  Amer. 

||  co7quin'  (ktVkftx'),  n.  ;  pi. 
-quins' (-kftx').  [F.]  A  rogue; 
rascal;  knave.  (oil.  Table  I.  \ 
co-qui'to  oil  (kf>-Ke't6).  See| 
co'quo.  +  coco,  COCOA. 
cor(kOr),  n.  [ Heb.  kor.]  Var. 
of  kor.  See  homer. 
cor,  n.  Salt  cod  or  other  fi6h.  Obs. 
Cor.,  or  cor  Ahbr.  Corinthi¬ 
ans  ;  Cornelia  ;  Cornelius  ;  cor¬ 
ner  ;  cornet ;  coroner  ;  corpus  ; 
corrected  ;  correction  ;  correc¬ 
tive  ;  correlative ;  correspond¬ 


ence  ;  correspondent ;  corre¬ 
sponding  ;  corrupted  ;  corrup¬ 
tion. 

co'ra  (kO'rti),  n.  A  gazelle 
( Gazella  arobica),  found  from 
Persia  to  North  Africa. 

Co'ra  (kfi'rd),  n.  [L.  See 
Korf..]  1.  Fem.  prop.  name.  Cf. 
CORINNA. 

2.  pi.  CoRAi(-re).  =  Kore. 
Co'ra  (kfS'rii).  n.  An  Indian  of 
an  agricultural  tribe  of  Nnhuat- 
lan  stock  in  northern  Mexico. 
coraage.H.  Laic.  A  misreading  of 
cornage,  occurring  in  Cowel. 


cor'ach.  Var.  of  currach,  a 
coracle. 

Cor  a-ci'i-dae  (kOr'd-sT'Y-de),  n. 
pi.  [NL.  See  Cor  alias.]  Zool. 
A  family  of  Old  World  coraci¬ 
iform  birds,  consisting  chiefly 
of  the  rollers  (which  see), 
cor'a-cine  (kbr'a-sln  ;  -sYn),  n. 
[L.  coracinus ,  Gr.  Kopa/auos,  fr. 
Knpa$,  -axo?,  crow  ;  —  from  its 
black  color.]  A  perchlike  fish 
of  the  Nile,  of  doubtful  identity, 
cor'a-cler  (k  5  r'a-k  1  5  r),  n.  A 
user  of  a  coracle, 
cor  a-coi'dal,  a.  Coracoid. 


ale,  senate,  c&re,  Am,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofa ;  eve,  Svent,  find,  recent,  maker;  Ice,  ill ;  old,  ftbey,  orb,  8dd,  s8ft,  connect ;  use,  unite,  fim,  Up,  circus,  menu  ; 

II  Foreign  Word.  +  Obsolete  Variant  of.  -{-combined  with.  =  equals. 
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CORDE 


£nd  of  a  Branch  of 
Red  Coral  (Coral- 
lium  nubile )  with 
expanded  polyps. 
a  Section  of  Coe- 
n  e  n  c  h  y  in  a  ;  b 
Longitudinal 
Ducts  ;  c  Axis. 


tiou,  a  group  of  aegithognathoua  birds  equivalent  to  Passeres. 
—  cor  a  co-mor'phic  (k5r'd-k6-m6r'fik),  a. 

CO'rah  (ko'ra),  a.  [Hind,  kora,  virgin,  plain.]  Plain; 
undyed  ;  —  applied  to  Indian  silk.  —  n.  Corah  silk, 
cor'al  (kSr'fil),  n.  [OF.  coral ,  F.  corail , 
coralium ,  fr.  Gr.  KopaWiou.]  1.  The  cal¬ 
careous  or  hornlike  skeleton  of  various 
Actinozoa  and  a  few  Hydrozoa  (the  mil- 
lepores) ;  also,  the  entire  animal  which 
produces  this  skeleton.  The  corals  are 
mostly  compound  animals  the  individ¬ 
ual  polyps  of  which  arise  by  budding ; 
and  the  colony  in  many  cases  has  a 
branching,  treelike  form.  The  red 
coral  (Corallium ngbile)  of  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean,  used  for  jewelry  and  ornaments, 
is  the  internal  calcareous  skeleton  of 
one  of  the  group  Alcyonaria,  but  the 
large  stony  corals  which  make  up  the 
coral  reefs  of  tropical  seas  belong  chiefly 
to  the  Madreporaria,  though  some  are 
millepores.  (See  millepore.)  The  fan 
corals,  sea-pens,  etc.,  which  have  an  in¬ 
ternal  hornlike  skeleton,  belong  to  the 
order  Gorgonacea.  The  polyps  of  corals 
are  sometimes  quite  erroneously  called  insects ,  to  which 
they  do  not  bear  the  slightest  resemblance.  Except  in 
their  small  size,  and  power  of  budding  and  secreting  a 
hard  skeleton,  they  resemble  sea  anemones. 

2.  The  ovaries  of  a  lobster; — so  called  from  their  color 
when  cooked. 

3.  A  piece  of  coral  or  some  similar  material,  usually  fitted 
with  small  bells  and  other  appurtenances,  given  to  infants 
as  a  plaything  or  to  bite  on  when  cutting  their  teeth. 

cor'al,  a.  Having  a  red  eolor,  like  coral, 
coral  bean,  a  A  small  fabaceous  tree  ( Sophora  secundi- 
fiora)  of  the  southwestern  United  States  and  Mexico ;  also, 
its  highly  narcotic  red  seeds,  used  by  the  Indians  in  pre¬ 
paring  an  intoxicating  drink.  Called  also  frijolito.  b  A 
West  Indian  tree  of  the  same  family  ( Eryt/irina  coralloden- 
dron),  or  its  ornamental  seed. 

cor  al-bells',  w.  A  saxifragaceous  herb  ( Heuchera  san- 
guinea )  of  the  western  United  States,  cultivated  for  its 
feathery  spikes  of  small  red  flowers. 

cor'al-ber  ry  (-bSr'T),  n. ;  pi.  -ries  (-Tz).  An  American 
caprifoliaceous  dwarf  shrub  ( Symphoricarpos  symphori- 
carpos)  bearing  clusters  of  small  white  flowers  succeeded 
by  red  berries;  —  called  also  buckbush  and  Indian  currant. 
coral  bush.  An  Australian  fabaceous  shrub  ( Templelonia 
retusa ),  with  brilliant  scarlet  flowers.  It  is  frequently 
cultivated  in  European  greenhouses. 

Coral  fish.  Any  of  numerous  bright-colored  fishes,  as  those 
of  the  familiesChae- 
todontidae  and  Po- 
maceutridae,  e  t  c., 
which  live  among 
reef  corals, 
coral  fungus.  Any 
bas  idiomycetous 
fungus  of  the  fam¬ 
ily  Clavar  iaceae. 

Tney  grow  in  coral- 
like  masses.  See  Clavaria 
Clavariaceas. 

cor'al-gem',  n.  A  small  fa 
baceous  bush  of  the  Canary 
Islands  (Lotus  bertheletii)  cultivated  for  its  scarlet  flowers, 
cor  al  la'ceous  (kSr'a-la'slms),  a.  Of  or  like  coral. 
Co-ral'll-an  (ko-rSl'T-an),  a.  Geol.  Pertaining  to  or  desig¬ 
nating  a  subdivision  of  the  Middle  Oolite  (of  the  Jurassic 
period).  See  geology,  Chart.  The  Corallian  formation 
is  a  limestone  composed  largely  of  coral  and  often  called 
coral-rag.  — Co-ral'li-an,  n. 

cor'al-lil'er-ous  (kbr'a-lTf'er-ws),  a.  [L.  coralium  coral 
-j-  -ferous.]  Containing  or  producing  coral. 

Cor  al-lig'e-na  (-ITj'e-na),  n.  pi.  [NL.  ;  L.  coralium  coral 
-f-  root  of  gignere  to  produce.]  Zool.  A  group  nearly  or 
exactly  equivalent  to  Actinozoa  in  its  modern  sense,  con¬ 
sisting  of  the  corals  and  their  allies, 
cor  al-lig'e-nou.s  (-nits),  a.  Producing  coral, 
cor'al  lin  (kor'a-lTn),  n.  [Ill  allusion  to  the  color  of  red 
corallin,  fr.  L.  coralium  coral.]  a  A  poisonous  yellow 
dyestuff  prepared  by  heating  phenol  with  sulphuric  and 
oxalic  acids.  It  is  a  derivative  of  rosolic  acid,  b  A  red 
dyestuff  obtained  by  the  action  of  ammonia  on  yellow  cor¬ 
allin  ;  —  called  also  paeonin. 

Cor/al-li'na(-li'nd),  n.  [NL.  See  coralline,  a.]  Bot.  A 
genus  of  algae,  typifying  the  family  Corallinace.T. 

Cor'al-li  na'ce-ae  (-lT-na'se-e),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  fr.  Coral¬ 
lin  a.]  Bot.  A  peculiar  family  of  red  algae  ( Rhodophy - 
cese),  distinguished  from  all  other  marine  forms  by  their 
calcareous  habit.  There  are  9  genera  and  about  150  spe¬ 
cies,  exhibiting  a  wide  range  of  shape  and  coloring.  The 
thallus  is  usually  soft  at  first,  but  soon  becomes  hard  and 
brittle  from  the  deposition  of  calcium  carbonate.  —  cor'- 
al-li  na'ceous  (-slms),  a. 

cor'al  line  (k5r'd-lln  ;  -lin),  a.  [Cf.  L.  corallinus  coral- 
red.]  1.  Composed  of  coral  or  corallines;  as,  coralline 
limestone  ;  also,  having  the  color  of  red  coral ;  coral-red. 


Coral  Fish  (Apogonfre- 
natus). 


2.  Bot.  Belonging  to  or  resembling  the  genu6  Corallina  or 
the  family  Corallinaceae. 

COr'al-line  (k5r'a-lin  ;  -lin),  n.  [Cf.  F.  coralline.]  1.  Bot.  A 
calcareous  alga  or  seaweed  of  the  family  Corallinaceae. 

2.  Zool.  Any  coral-like  animal ;  applied  more  particularly 
to  the  polyzoans  and  some  of  the  hydroids  that  form  deli¬ 
cate,  somewhat  coral-like  growths. 

3.  Dyeing.  =  corallin. 

Coralline  zone.  Zool.  That  zone  of  the  sea  depths,  ex¬ 
tending  from  about  twenty  to  fifty  fathoms,  in  which  cor¬ 
allines,  or  Polyzoa,  most  abound, 
cor'al-lite  (-lit),  n.  [L.  coralium  coral.]  a  Paleon.  A  fos¬ 
sil  coral.  Obs.  b  Zool.  That  part  of  the  skeleton  of  a 
coral  formed  by  a  single  polyp. 

cor  al  lit'ic  (-ITt'Tk),  a.  Containing,  or  consisting  of, 
coral. 

cor'al  loid  (k5r'a-loid),  a.  [L.  coralium 
coral  -f-  -oid.]  Haviug  the  form  or  appear¬ 
ance  of  coral ;  branching  like  coral ;  as,  a 
coralloid  root. 

Cor  al-lo  rhi'za  (-lo-ri'zd),  n.  [NL.  ;  L. 
coralium  (cf.  Gr.  Kop6.kht.ov)  coral  -f-  Gr. 
pi£a  root.]  Bot.  A  genus  of  leafless  root- 
parasitic  or  saprophytic  orchids,  of  wide  dis¬ 
tribution  in  temperate  regions.  They  send 
up  yellow  or  white  stems  from  large 
bunches  of  coralloid  roots.  The  small  race¬ 
mose  flowers  are  purplish  or  yellowish,  „  4 

with  an  entire  or  lobed  lip.  Coralloid  Roots. 

CO-ral'lum  (ko-rai'wm),  n.  ;  pi.  -la  (-a).  [L.]  Zool.  The  en¬ 
tire  skeleton  of  a  compound  coral,  consisting  of  corallites. 
coral  pea.  Any  Australian  plant  of  the  genus  Kennedya 
having  scarlet  flowers,  esp.  K.  prostrata.  See  Kennedya. 
coral  plant.  1.  A  plantlike  coral.  Obs. 

2.  A  much-cultivated  East  Indian  euphorbiaceous  plant 
{Jatropha  multifida ),  with  showy  scarlet  flowers  and  deeply 
incised  leaves. 

cor'al-red',  a.  Of  the  color  of  red  coral, 
coral  reef.  Phys.  (Jeog.  A  reef,  often  of  great  extent, 
made  up  chiefly  of  fragments  of  corals,  coral  sands,  and  the 
solid  limestone  resulting  from  their  consolidation.  It  is 
called  a  fringing  reef  when  it  borders  the  land,  and  a  barrier 
reef  when  separated  from  the  shore  by  a  broad  belt  of 
water.  See  also  atoll. 

cor'al-root'  (kbr'al-root/),  n.  Any  plant  of  the  genus  Cor- 

allorhiza. 

coral  snake.  Any  of  various  small  American  venomous 
snakes  of  the  genus  Elaps ,  handsomely  marked  with  red 
and  black  ;  esp.,  the  South  American  and  West  Indian  E. 
corallinus ,  and  E.fulvius  of  the  southern  United  States. 
Certain  nonpoisonoufe  snakes  of  similar  colors  are  also 
called  coral  snakes,  as  Iiusia  scytale  of  tropical  America, 
coral  tree.  Any  of  several  scarlet-flowered  fabaceous  $rees 
of  the  genus  Eryt/irina ,  esp.  E.  indica  of  the  East  Indies, 
E.  coralf odendron  of  the  West  Indies,  and  the  batswing 
coral.  They  have  slender  pods  and  coral-red  seeds, 
cor'al-wort'  (-wOrt'),  n.  a  A  common  European  kind  of 
toothwort  ( Dentaria  bulbiftra),  with  a  knotted  white  root- 
stock.  b  =  CORALROOT. 

cor'ban  (kOr'bSn),  n.  [Heb.  qorban ,  akin  to  Ar.  qurbdn 
an  offering.]  1.  Jewish  Antiq.  An  offering  devoted  to  God, 
and  therefore  not  to  be  appropriated  to  any  other  use. 
For  misuse  of  this  dedication,  see  Mark  vii.  11-13  ( R .  V.). 
2.  The  Temple  treasury  at  Jerusalem,  wherein  money 
given  for  the  poor  was  kept ;  hence,  Obs.,  a  church  treas¬ 
ury  where  such  offerings  were  deposited, 
cor'beil  (kbr'bgl),  n.  [F.  corbeille ,  fr.  L.  corbicula  a  little 
basket,  dim.  of  corbis basket.  Cf.  corf,  corvette.]  1.  Fort. 
A  kind  of  small  gabion.  Obs. 

2.  Arch.  A  sculptured  basket  of  flowers,  fruit,  etc. 
cor'bel  (kSr'bSl),  n.  [OF.  corbel,  F.  corbcau,  prop.,  raven, 
dim.  of  OF.  corp,  L.  corvus ,  raven.]  1.  A  raven.  Obs. 

2.  Arch,  a  A  projection  from  the 
face  of  a  wall,  supporting  a  superin¬ 
cumbent  weight.  A  common  form  of 
corbel  is  a  single  stone  or  timber  set  in 
and  projecting  from  a  wall,  or  a  pro¬ 
jection  consisting  of  courses  of  stones 
or  bricks,  each  projecting  slightly 
beyond  the  next  below  it.  b  A  short 
timber  placed  lengthwise  under  a 
girder  to  afford  a  bearing,  as  on  the  cap 
of  a  trestle,  c  Erron.  for  corbeil,  2. 
cor'bel,  v.  t.  ;  -beled  (-bSld)  or  -belled  ; 

-bel-ing  or  -bel-ling.  To  furnish  with  a  corbel  or  corbels ; 
to  support  by  a  corbel ;  to  make  in  the  form  of  a  corbel, 
to  corbel  out  or  off!  to  furnish  with  or  as  with  a  corbel  of 
courses,  each  projecting  beyond  the  one  next  below  it; 
also,  intransitively,  to  project  on  or  as  on  corbels, 
corbel  arch.  A  span  (not  an  arch  in  the  technical  specif¬ 
ic  sense)  of  masonry  constructed  by  advancing  succes¬ 
sive  courses  until  the  top  ones  can  be  joined  by  a  capstone, 
used  esp.  in  primitive  or  barbaric  architecture,  as  of  the 
Mayas  of  ancient  Mexico.  See  arch,  Illust.  (1). 
cor'bel  ing,  cor'bel-ling,  n.  Corbel  work  or  the  con¬ 
struction  of  corbels  ;  a  series  of  corbels  or  piece  of  contin¬ 
uous  corbeled  masonry,  sometimes  of  decorative  purpose, 
as  in  the  stalactite  ornament  of  the  Moslems. 


Corbels. 


corbel  table  Arch.  A  projecting  course,  as  of  masonry, 
resting  on  a  horizontal  row  of  corbels, 
cor-blc'u-la  (k5r-blk'u-lri),  n. ;  pi.  -lm  (-le).  [L.,  a  small 
basket,  dim.  of  corbis  basket.]  Zool.  The  pollen  plate 
(which  see)  or  pollen  basket  of  a  bee. 
cor'bie,  07-cor'by  (kSr'bi),  n.;pl.  -bies  (-biz).  Also  corbie 
crow.  [See  corbel.]  1  A  raven  or  carrion  crow.  Scot. 
2.  Her.  A  raven,  crow,  or  chough,  used  as  a  charge, 
cor'bie-step'  (-step/),  n.  Arch.  One  of  the  steps  in  which 
a  gable  wall  is  often  finished  in 
place  of  a  continuous  slope  ;  — 
called  also  crowstep. 

Cor'cho-rus  (kbr'ko-rws),  n.  [L., 
a  kind  of  pulse,  fr.  Gr.  xop\opo^ 
a  wild  plant  of  bitter  taste.] 

1.  Bot.  A  widely  distributed  ge¬ 

nus  of  tropical  tiliaceous  herbs 
or  undershrubs  bearing  ample  1 
leaves,  and  yellow  flowers  in  cy- 
mose  umbels.  They  are  usually 
regarded  as  weeds,  but  two  East 
Indian  species  yield  the  valu-  n  „  li¬ 

able  jute  fiber,  and  are  culti-  ^able  Wlth  Corbiesteps. 
vated  in  all  tropical  countries.  See  jute. 

2.  [/.  c.]  The  Japanese  roBe  (Kerria  japonica).  See  un¬ 
der  Japanese. 

cord  (kord),  n.  [F.  corde,  L.  chorda  catgut,  chord,  cord, 
fr.  Gr.  \opbr)  ;  cf.  L.  haruspex  soothsayer  (inspector  of  en¬ 
trails),  Icel.  goi'n,  pi.  garnir,  gut,  and  E.  yarn.  Cf.  chord, 
yarn.]  1.  A  string,  or  small  rope,  of  several  strands 
twisted  or  woven  together  ;  also,  such  string  as  a  material. 

2.  A  rope  used  for  hanging  ;  the  hangman’s  rope. 

O.  the  charity  of  a  penny  cord.  Shak. 

3.  A  structure  likened  to  a  cord,  esp.  a  tendon  or  a  nerve. 
See  under  spermatic,  spinal,  umbilical,  vocal. 

4.  A  cubic  measure  used  esp.  for  wood  cut  for  fuel,  origi¬ 
nally  measured  with  a  cord  or  line.  It  is  now  legally  in  the 
United  States  a  pile  8  ft.  by  4  ft.  by  4  ft.  (equivalent  to  128 
cu.  ft.  or  3.G23  cu.  m.),  and  the  same  measure  is  the  com¬ 
mon  one  in  British  usage,  though  it  varies  in  different 
counties  in  England.  A  former  legal  measure  for  the  cord 
was  a  pile  measuring  14  ft.  by  3  ft.  by  3  ft.  (126  cu.  ft.). 

5-  A  cordlike  rib  on  the  surface  of  a  textile  fabric ;  also, 
a  ribbed  fabric,  esp.  corduroy  ;  in  pi.,  trousers  or  breeches 
of  corduroy. 

6.  Weaving,  a  Any  of  various  strings  for  communicating 
motion  in  a  pattern-weaving  or  a  Jacquard  loom,  b  A 
space  on  a  design  paper  representing  a  warp  thread. 

7-  Any  moral  influence  by  which  persons  are  caught,  held, 
or  drawn,  as  if  by  a  cord ;  an  enticement;  an  allurement  ; 
as,  the  cords  of  the  wicked  ;  the  cords  of  sin. 

The  wounding  cords  that  bind  and  strain 
The  heart  until  it  bleeds.  Tennyson. 

cord,  v.  t.  ;  cord'ed  ;  cord'ing.  1.  To  furnish,  bind,  fasten, 
or  connect  with  a  cord  or  cords ;  to  ornament  or  finish  with 
a  cord  or  cords,  as  a  garment. 

2.  To  arrange  or  pile  up  (wood,  etc.)  in  cords. 

3.  To  connect  the  treadles  of  (a  loom)  by  cords  with  the 
leaves  of  the  lieddles  so  as  to  produce  the  pattern. 

cord,  v.  i.  To  unite  or  felt  into  long  cordlike  strands  or 
curls,  as  the  hair  of  poodles, 
cord'age  (kSr'daj),  n.  [F.  cordage. 

See  cord.]  1.  Ropes  or  cords, 
collectively  ;  esp.,  the  ropes  in  the 
rigging  of  a  ship. 

2.  The  number  of  cords,  as  of 
wood,  on  a  given  area, 
cordage  tree.  A  malvaceoustree 
of  Tasmania  ( Plagianthus  pid- 
chellus),  the  bark  of  which  was 
formerly  used  for  tying  fence 
posts,  rafters,  etc. 

Cor  da  i-ta'ce  £e(  kOr'da-I-ta'se-e) , 
n.pl.  [NL.  See  Cordaites.]  Pa- 
leobot.  A  family  of  Paleozoic 
plants,  chiefly  trees,  intermediate 
in  structure  between  the  Cyca- 
dales  and  the  Pinales.  Cordaites 
is  the  type  and  principal  genus. 

(-slms),  a. 

Cor  da  i'tes  (-i'tez),  n.  [NL.,  after  A.  J.  Corda,  Austrian 
botanist^  Paleobot.  A  genus  of  Paleozoic  plants,  consist¬ 
ing  chiefly  of  large  trees  with  straight  slender  stems  and 
broad  longitudinally  veined  leaves.  Flow¬ 
ers  and  fruits  also  occur  in  the  coal  meas¬ 
ures.  It  is  regarded  as  the  ancestral  form 
from  which  the  Ginkgoales  have  descend¬ 
ed,  represented  in  the  Mesozoic  by  the 
genus  Jeanpanlia  and  in  later  ages  and 
living  flora  by  the  genus  Ginkgo.  — COX' - 
da  i-te'an  (  te'dn),  a. 

cor'date  (kSr'dat),  a.  [L.  cordatus  wise, 
prudent,  fr.  cor,  cordis,  heart.]  1.  Saga¬ 
cious  ;  also,  cordial.  Obs.  &  R. 

2.  Heart-shaped;  as,  a  cordate  shell.  Cordate  Leaf. 


Cordage.  A  Plain-laid, 
or  IIaw6er-laid,  Rope;  B 
Shroud-laid  Rope,  lour 
strands  and  a  heart  or 
core,  a  :  C  Cable-laid 
Rope,  three  plain-laid 
ropes  laid  together  with 
a  left-handed  twist. 

cor  da  i  ta'ceous 


co-rad'i-c&l,  n.  See  co-,  3  a. 
co-rad '1-cate,  a.  [See  co-  ; 
radicate.]  Philol.  Having 
the  same  root ;  as,  “  two  ”  ana 
“  dual,”  “  cook  ”  and  “  pepsin,” 
“four”  and  “quart,”  are  co¬ 
radicate. 

corage.  +  courage. 
co-rag'gio,  co-ra'gio  (kfi-ra'jO), 
inter).  [It.  coraggio.]  Courage. 
Co'rah,  n.  In  Drvden’B  “  Absa¬ 
lom  and  Achitophel,”  Titus 
Oates  of  the  Popish  plot;— allud¬ 
ing  to  Korah  who  roseup  against 
Moses. 

Co'rah  ismCko'rd-Iz’m),  n.  The 
practices  of  Korah  (Rum.  xvi.) ; 
a  spirit  of  sedition.  Obs.  6f  R. 

co'ra  humming  bird.  [Peru¬ 
vian  cora.)  A  South  American 
humming  bird  (Thmnnastura 
cora),  having  two  of  the  tail 
feathers  very  long  in  the  male, 
co-raise',  v.  t.  See  co-,  1. 
cor'al,  v.  t.  To  make  coral-red. 
cor'al-and-pearl',  n.  The  red 
baneberry.  Local,  U.  S. 
coral  bead.  A  jequirity  bean, 
cor'aled,  cor'alled  (kbr'rtld),  a. 
Adorned  or  covered  with  coral, 
cor'al-er,  <x>r'al-ler,  n.  A  coral 
fisher.  Obs. 


coral  evergreen.  The  common 
ground  pine.  [fern.1 

cor'al-fern',  n.  =  i*arasol| 
cor'al-flow  er,  n.  =  coral  pea. 
cor-al'ic.  Var.  of  corallic. 
coral  insect.  See  coral. 
cor'al-ist,  n.  A  maker  of,  or 
dealer  in,  coral  ornaments, 
co-ral'la,  /?.,  jd.  of  corallum. 
cor'al-let  (k  5  r'd-1  6  t),  n.  = 
corallite  b.  [laceous.  I 

cor-al'lic  (ktfr-ttl'Tk ),  a.  Coral- 1 
cor  al-lid'o-mous  (kbr'VI-lTd'ft- 
mws),  a.  [L.  coralium  coral  -f 
d omits  home.]  Zool.  Inhabit¬ 
ing  cornl  reefB. 

cor-al'li-form  ( kf>r-lil'Y-f6rm),a. 
Resembling  coral, 
cor  al-lig'er-ous  (kBr'rf-lTj'er- 
its),  a.  [L.  coralium  coral  -f 
-perm/y.]  Corail  if  erous. 
cor  al-loi'dal,  a.  Coralloid. 
cor'a’-rag'.  n.  See  Corallian. 
coral  stitjh.  See  stitch. 
coral  6umac  or  sumach.  The 
poisonwood  (Rhus  metopium). 
co'ram  (ko'nlm),  n.  Obs.  cor¬ 
ruption  of  quorum.  Shak. 
[|  co'ram,  prep.  [L.]  Before; 
in  the  presence  of. 

I|  co'ram  ip^o  re'ge  or  re^e 
ip'so.  [L. ]  Eng.  Law.  Before 


the  king  himself  ;  —  formerly 
said  of  proceedings  in  the  Court 
of  King’s  Bench. 

II  co'ram  Ju'di-ce.  [L.]  Law. 
Before  a  judge  (having  jurisdic¬ 
tion). 

||  co'ram  no'bis.  [L.]  Evg. 
Law.  Before  us  (the  sovereign), 
that  is,  in  the  Court  of  King's 
Bench  (cf.  coram  ipso  reoe)  ; 
—  applied  to  writs  of  error  for 
the  review  in  the  King’s  Bench 
of  its  own  judgments. 

||  co'ram  non  ju'di-ce.  [L.] 
Laic.  Before  a  judge  not  com¬ 
petent,  or  without  jurisdiction. 

]  co'ram  pa'ri-bus  (par'Y-bfts). 
L.]  Laic.  Before  one’s  peers. 

)  co'ram  po'pu-lo  (nbp'fl-lo). 
L.l  Publicly;  in  public. 
Ico'ram  re'ge.  Before  the  king, 
coran.  d*  currant. 

Co-ran'.  Vor.  of  Koran. 
cor'a-nach  (kOr'a-nAK).  Var. 
of  CORONACH, 
co-rance'.  +  grants. 
corance.  Obs.  nl.  of  currant. 

|  cor'  an'glais'  (kilr'  ax'glg'). 
F.]  Music,  a  =  English  horn. 

An  organ  stop  of  similar  tone, 
eor'a-nich  (kbr'd-nYK).  Obs.  or 
Scot.  var.  of  CORONACH. 


corant.  +  courant,  currant, 

CURRENT. 

co-rant'.  Var.  of  courante. 
co-ran'to.  +  courant. 
co-ran'to,  n.  =  courante,  a 
dance.  [rozo.I 

co-ra'zo  (kC-ra'so).  Var.  of  co-| 
||  co  ra-zon'  (kd'rd-sdn';  2M),n. 
[Sp.,  heart.]  The  custard  apple 
of  the  West  Indies, 
corb  (korb).  Var.  of  corf  ;  obs. 
var.  of  curb.  [kurbash.| 

cor'bage  (kfir'bftj).  Var.  of  | 
cor-ba'na  (k5r-ba'na),  n.  [LL.] 
=  cokban,  2. 
corbe.  4*  coarb,  curb. 

Cor'be  (kdr'be).  Bib. 
corbe,  a.  [OF.  corbe,  fr.  L.  cur- 
n/*.]  Curved.  Obs.  [Obs.  | 
corbe,  n.  Short  for  corbel. | 
||  cor  beau'  (kfir'b<5'),  n.  [F., 
raven.]  A  dark  green  color, 
approaching  black. 

||  cor  beille'  (F.  kCr'bg'y’),  n. 

[F.l  =  corbeil. 

corbeling,  or  corbelling,  piece. 

=  corbel,  2  b. 

cor'beil.  Var.  of  corbel. 

corbet.  +  curvet. 

corbet.  n.  [Cf.  OF.  corbet  raven, 

and  E.  corbe/.]  A  corbel.  Obs. 

corbial.  +  corbel. 


cor-bic'u-late  (k5r-bIk'fi-lSt), 
a.  Zool.  a  Resembling  a  little 
basket,  b  Ilnving  corbicula?. 
cor-bic'u  lum  (-mm),  n.  ,•  pi.  -la 
(-Id).  [NL.]  Zool.  =  corbicula. 
corbie  gable.  A  gable  having 
corbiesteps. 

corbie  messenger.  One  who  is 
long  upon  his  errand,  or  who, 
like  the  raven  sent  from  the  Ark, 
returns  not  again.  Scot. 
cor'bil.  corbel. 
corbin.  n.  [OF.]  A  raven.  Obs. 
||  cor  bleu'  (k  C>  r'b  1  O'),  interj. 
[Corruption  of  corps  aieu,  i.  e., 
cor/>$  de  t lieu .]  God's  body ;  —  a 
French  oath. 

cor-bo'na  (k3r-bS'nd).  [LL.] 
Var.  of  corban. 
cor'bu-la  (kOr'bfl-ld),  n. ;  nl. 
-l.l:  (-le).  [L.,  dim.  of  cortiis 
basket.]  Zool.  A  protective  re¬ 
ceptacle  inclosing  the  gonangia 
of  some  plumularian  hydroids. 
corbun.  +  corbin. 
cor'by.  Var.  of  corbie.  Scot. 
Cor  Ca'ro-li  (k6r  kfi,r'ti-ll).[LL., 
lit.,  Charles’s  heart.]  Astron. 
Alpha  (a)  Canum  Venaticorum. 
See  star. 

cor'casB  (k6r'kas),  n.  [Ir.  cor- 
cac/i.]  In  Ireland,  a  marsn  along 


the  bank  of  a  river, 
corce.  +  corse,  n.  fir  v. 
corch&t.  4*  crotchet. 
cor'cle  (kor'k’l),  n.  [L.  corru- 
I it m,  dim.  of  cor  heart]  Lot. 
An  embryo  or  germ.  Obs. 
cor-cop'a-li  (KOr-kOn'd-lt),  n. 
The  fruit  of  an  East  Indian  clu- 
sinceous  tree  (Garcinia  indica). 
See  COCUM.  India.  [corcle.I 
cor'cule  (kdr'kQl).  Var.  of | 
cord.  +  chord. 
cord.  Short  for  accord. 

Cord.  Abbr.  Cordelia.  fObs.l 
cor-daille',  n.  [OF.]  Corange.  | 
Cor'da-i-ta'les  (k6rdit-Y-ta'lez), 
n.jd.  [NL  ]  Paleobot.  An  or¬ 
der  of  gymnospermous  Paleo¬ 
zoic  nlants,  consisting  chiefly  of 
the  Cordaitacons. 
cord'al,  it.  [OF.  cordal,  cord  ail, 
cord.]  The  6tring  of  a  mantle 
or  state  robe,  woven  of  gold  and 
silk  thread.  Obs. 
cord'ant,  a.  Aphetic  for  ac¬ 
cordant. 

cor'date-ly,  adi\  of  cordate. 
cor'dax  (kdr'dfiks),  n.  [L.,  fr. 
Gr.  *dp5a£.]  In  old  Greek  com¬ 
edy,  a  chorus  dance  of  an  inde¬ 
cent  kind. 

corde.  4-  accord,  cord. 


f<Tod,  foot ;  out,  oil ;  chair  ;  go  ;  sing,  iqk  ;  then,  thin ;  nature,  verdure  (250) ;  K  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144) ;  boN ;  yet ;  zh  =  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  § 
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COREPLASTY 


cord'ed  (kSr'dSd  ;  -did  ;  7,151),  a.  1.  Bound,  fastened,  or 
wound  about,  with  cords. 

2.  Made  of,  having,  or  provided  with,  cords,  or  cordlike 
ridges ;  in  form  of  cords.  u  A  corded  ladder.”  Shak. 

3.  Striped  or  ribbed  with  cords  or  cordlike  lines  ;  twilled  ; 
as,  a  corded  cloth. 

4.  Piled  or  arranged  in  cords. 

6-  Having  the  hair  felted  into  long  wavy  cordlike  strands 
or  curls,  as  the  German  poodle. 

cord  ed-up',  a.  Veter.  Characterized  by  excessive  contrac¬ 
tion  of  the  muscles  of  the  back,  causing  an  arching  of  the 
spinal  column.  It  is  chiefly  seen  in  cows  during  oestrus. 
Cor-de'll-a  (k5r-de'li-a  ;  -del'yd),  n.  [LL.  Cordeilla;ci. 
OW.  Creiddylnd .]  1.  Fern.  prop.  name.  L.  id.;  F.  Cor- 

delie  (kor'da'le');  G.  Cordelia  (kor-da'le-a),  Cordula  (kor- 
ddo'la). 

2.  In  Shakespeare’s  “King  Lear,”  the  youngest  of  Lear’s 
three  daughters.  See  Lear. 

Cor  de  lier'  (kor'de-ler'),  n.  [F.,  fr.  cordelle  small  cord, 
dim.  fr.  corde  string,  rope.  See  cord.]  1.  Eccl.  Hist.  A 
Franciscan  ;  —  so  called  from  the  girdle  of  knotted  cord. 

2.  F.  Hist.  A  member  of  a  French  political  club  of  the 
time  of  the  first  Revolution,  to  which  Danton  and  Marat 
belonged.  It  met  in  an  old  Cordelier  convent  in  Paris. 

3.  [L  c.]  Rope  Laying.  The  first  form  of  rope-making  ma¬ 
chine  that  x 

used  an  epi-  —  -  ' — ^ 

cyclic  train 
to  rotate  the 
bobbins  con¬ 
trary  to  the 
direction  of 
twisting,  so  q 
as  to  pre¬ 
vent  un¬ 
twisting  of  d 
the  strands. 

cord'er 
(k6  r'de  r), 
n.  One  that 
applies  a 
cord ;  spe- 


Cordelier.  AAA  Bobbins  held  in  frames  attached 
rigidly  to  DDD;  B  Dead  Wheel  :  CSquare  Shaft 
independent  of  B  :  DDD  Wheels  equal  to  li  and 
forming  with  B  and  connecting  wheels  an  epicyc- 
lic  train  which  keeps  the  bobbins  with  their  axes 
in  one  direction;  E  Laying  Top;  F Finished  Rope. 


cif.,  a  sewing-machine  attachment  for  laying  a  cord  which 
is  to  be  sewed  between  the  folds  of  a  fabric, 
cord  glottis.  Phon.  That  part  of  the  glottis  lying  be¬ 
tween  the  vocal  cords  proper,  as  distinguished  from  the 
part  between  the  adjusting  cartilages,  called  cartilage  (or 
whisper)  glottis ;  the  voice  glottis.  See  Guide  to  Pron .,  §  ltt. 
COr'di-  (kor'dT-).  A  prefix  formerly  often  used  (as  in  cordi- 
algy,  cardialgy  ;  cordiology,  cardiology,  etc.),  having  its  origin 
.  "  tzrat-  to  T  »  -  .  • 


in  an  assimilation  of  car 


>  L.  cor,  cordis,  identical  in  mean¬ 


ing  with,  and  more  familiar  than,  Gr.  KapSla,  heart.  Obs. 
Cor'dl  a  (k6r'dT-d),  n.  [NL.,  after  E.  &  V.  Cordus ,  Ger¬ 
man  botanists.]  Bot.  A  large  genus  of  boraginaceous 
shrubs  and  trees,  natives  of  the  warmer  parts  of  both  hem¬ 
ispheres  and  characterized  chiefly  by  the  entire  ovary, 
C.  myia  of  tropical  Asia,  C.  cylindrostachya,  and  several 
American  species  yield  useful  fiber.  The  drupaceous  fruit 
of  many  species  is  edible.  The  genus  includes  a  number 
of  ornamental  trees,  esp.  in  the  West  Indies,  where  some 
afford  valuable  timber. 

cor'dlal  (kbr'jal ;  kOrd'yal),  a.  [LL.  cordialis ,  fr.  L.  cor 
heart:  cf.  F.  cordial.  See  heart  ]  1.  Of,  belonging  to, 

or  proceeding  from,  the  heart,  esp.  as  the  seat  of  life  or  of 
feeling,  affection,  etc.  ;  vital  ;  internal.  Obs.  or  R. 

A  rib  with  cordial  spirits  warm.  Milton. 

2.  Tending  to  revive,  cheer,  or  invigorate  ;  giving  strength 
or  spirits,  as  a  medicine  or  drink. 

Behold  this  cordial  julep  here 

That  flames  and  dances  in  his  crystal  bounds.  Milton. 

3.  Hearty  ;  characterized  by  a  sincere  and  warm  friendli¬ 
ness  ;  sincerely  or  deeply  felt ;  —  often  implying  a  robust 
or  vigorous  emotion  ;  as,  a  cordial  hatred  of  politics. 

He  .  .  .  with  looks  of  cordial  love 
liung  over  her  enamored.  Milton. 

Syn.  —  Sincere,  real,  unfeigned  ;  warm,  ardent,  zealous, 
vigorous.  —  Cordial,  hearty.  Cordial  implies  warmth 
and  sincerity  of  feelings  and  manner ;  hearty  adds  the 
suggestion  of  honesty  and  simplicity,  frequently,  also, 
of  vigor  or  energy  ;  as,  a  cordial  invitation,  a  cordial  greet¬ 
ing,  a  hearty  welcome,  a  hearty  shake  of  the  hand.  See 

AMICABLE,  HONEST. 

cor'dlal,  n.  1.  Any  invigorating  and  stimulating  prepara¬ 
tion,  as  a  medicine,  food,  or  drink;  as,  a  peppermint  cordial. 

2.  Com.  Aromatized  and  sweetened  spirit,  used  as  a  bev¬ 
erage  ;  a  liqueur. 

3.  Anything  that  comforts,  gladdens,  and  exhilarates. 

Charms  to  my  sight,  and  cordials  to  my  mind.  Dryden. 
cor-dlal'l-ty  (kor-jfil'T-tl ;  kbr'dT-Sl'-),  n. ;  pi.  -ties  (-tTz). 
[LL.  cordialitas:  cf.  F.  cordialile.)  1.  Relation  to  the 
heart.  Obs. 

2.  Cordial  quality  ;  sincere  affection  and  kindness  ;  warmth 
of  regard  ;  heartiness.  Motley. 

cor'dlal  ly,  adv.  1.  In  a  cordial  manner  ;  with  sincere 
good  will ;  as,  cordially  yours ;  heartily  or  emphatically  ; 
as,  to  dislike  cordially. 

Of  those  offenses  which  their  own  society  cordially  condemns, 
Frenchmen  commit  as  few  ...  as  any  other  people.  W.C. Brownell. 
2.  As  a  cordial  or  liqueur.  Obs. 

cor'dl-form  (k6r'dT-f6rm),  a.  [L.  cor ,  cordis ,  heart  -f- 
-form.)  Heart-shaped.  —  cordiform  tendon,  Anal.,  the  cen¬ 
tral  aponeurotic  portion  of  the  diaphragm, 
cor  dil  le'ra  (kor'dTl-ya'rd  ;  k5r-dTl'er-ri),  n.  [Sp.,  fr.  OSp. 
cordilla ,  cordiella ,  dim.  of  cuerda  a  rope,  string.  See  cord.] 


cor-dee'.  Var.  of  chord kk. 
Cordelia  fig.  One  of  a  race  of 
edible  tigs  having  staminate  as 
well  as  pistillate  flowers, 
cor'de-liere',  cor'de-lifcre'  ( F . 
kOr'dS-lyar'),  n.  [F .  cordelikreA 
Her.  A  knotted  cord,  as  around 
the  escutcheon  or  lozenge  of  a 
widow. 

cor'del-ing.  cor'del-ling  (k6r'- 
d£l-Yng),  a.  [F.  cordeler  to  twist. 
See  cordelier.]  Twisting, 
cor'delle  (k6r'd?l  ;  k5r-d5l'),  n. 
[F.,  dim.  of  corde  cord  ]  1.  A 
twisted  cord  .  a  tassel.  Obs. 

2.  (pron.  k5r-dSl'  ;  kflr'dfl)  A 
towline  or  towrope.  Canada  Sf 
Local,  U.  S. 

cordelle'  (k5r-dgl'  ;  kfir'dgl), 

V.  t.  ;  COR-DELLED'(-d?ld');  COR- 

dkll'ing.  To  haul  or  tow  by 
a  cordelle.  Canada  Sr  Local, 
U.S. 

cordement.  +  accordment. 


cord'en.  +  cordwain. 
cor'de-roy.  Var.  of  corduroy. 
Cor'der-y  (k  6  r'd  5  r-Y),  n. .  pi- 
-dkriks  (-Yz).  A  Latin  primer, 
“  The  Colloquies  of  Coraerius  ” 
(Mathurin  Cordier  (147B-1564),  a 
French  grammarian),  formerly 
much  used  in  British  schools, 
cordevan.  cordovan. 
cordewane.  +  cordwain. 
cord  grass.  =  marsh  grass. 
cor  di-al'gic,  n.  See  cordi-. 
cor'dlal ize,  v.  t.  Sr  i.  See  -ize. 
cor'dial-ness,  n.  See -ness. 
cor'di-cole  (k6r'dT-kol),  n.  [F.] 
Lit.,  heart  worshiper  ;  —  a  nick¬ 
name  applied  to  a  worshiper  of 
the  “  Sacred  Heart  of  Jesus.” 
Cor'difcre',  La  Belle  (Id  b?l  k<5r/- 
dyar').  [F.]  See  The  Beautiful 
Ropemaker,  under  beautiful. 
cor'di-er-ite  ( k  6  r'd  Y-?  r-T  t),  n . 
[After  P.  L.  A.  Cordier,  French 
geologist.]  Jfm.  =  iolite. 


A  mountain  range  or  system,  orig.  one  of  the  Andes  ;  some¬ 
times,  the  main  mountain  axis  of  a  continent.  Thus,  the 
western  cordillera  of  North  America  (also  called  simply 
the  Cordilleras)  includes  the  Rocky  Mountains,  Sierra  Ne¬ 
vada,  Coast  and  Cascade  ranges.  —  cor  dil-le'ran  (  -rdn),  a. 
COrd'lng  (kor'ding),  n.  1.  The  action  of  one  that  cords. 
2.  Cords  collectively  ;  cordage  ;  corded  work, 
cordite  (kdr'dlt),  n.  [From  cord,  n.]  Mil.  A  smokeless 
powder  composed  of  nitroglycerin,  guncotton,  and  miner¬ 
al  jelly,  and  used  by  the  British  army  and  in  other  services. 
In  making  it  the  ingredients  are  mixed  into  a  paste  with 
the  addition  of  acetone  and  pressed  out  into  cords  (of  va¬ 
rious  diameters)  resembling  brown  twine,  which  are  dried 
and  cut  to  length.  A  variety  containing  less  nitroglycer¬ 
in  than  the  original  is  known  as  cordite  M.  D. 

COrdleaf'  (kbrd'lef'),  n.  [cord  -f-  leaf.)  Any  plant  of  the 
family  Restionacese,  esp.  of  the  genus  Restio  ;  —  so  called 
from  their  terete,  rushlike  leaves, 
cord  moss  A  common  moss  (Funaria  hygrometrica)  hav¬ 
ing  a  twisted,  hygroscopic  seta,  which  uncoils  when  moist, 
cor'don  (kdr'ddn),  n.  [F.,  fr.  corde.  See  cord.]  1.  Fort. 
a  In  stone  works,  an  ornamental  projecting  course  placed 
along  the  junction  of  a  parapet  with  a  rampart  or  with  a 
sloping  wall,  b  The  coping  of  the  scarp  wall,  which  some¬ 
times  projects  beyond  the  face  of  the  wall  a  few  inches. 

2.  Arch.  A  stringcourse. 

3.  Mil.  A  line  or  series  of  men  placed  at  intervals,  or  of 
military  posts,  inclosing  any  place  or  area  to  prevent  pas¬ 
sage  into  or  out  of  it. 

4-  A  line  or  circle  of  persons  around  any  person  or  place  ; 
as,  a  cordon  of  police  kept  back  the  crowd.  Specif.,  short 
for  sanitary  cordon,  a  line  of  guards  stationed  to  prevent 
communication  with  an  infected  district. 

6.  a  An  ornamental  cord,  braid,  lace,  or  string,  used  esp. 
on  costumes,  as  to  fasten  them,  b  Her.  An  ornamental 
cord  used  as  an  accompaniment  to  the  shield  of  an  ecclesi¬ 
astical  dignitary.  Cf.  cordbliere. 

6.  A  cord  or  ribbon  worn  as  a  badge  of  honor  or  as  a  deco¬ 
ration  of  an  order  of  knighthood  ;  esp.,  more  fully,  grand 
cordon,  a  broad  ribbon,  usually  worn  after  the  manner  of 
a  baldric,  constituting  a  mark  of  a  very  high  grade  in  an 
honorary  order.  A  Gallicism. 

7-  Hort.  A  form  of  grapevine  or  fruit-tree  training  in 
which  the  plant  is  limited  to  a  single  shoot,  or  to  two 
shoots  trained  in  opposite  or  parallel  directions. 

Ilcor'don'  bleu'  (kor/dfiN'  bid').  [F.,  blue  cordon.]  a  For¬ 
merly,  the  blue  ribbon  worn  as  a  decoration  by  the  old 
order  of  Knights  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  the  highest  in  France 
under  the  Bourbons ;  also,  a  person  decorated  with  it. 
b  Hence,  a  person  eminent  for  his  rank  or  authority  ;  esp., 
jocularly,  a  first-rate  cook.— 1|  c.  rouge  (roozh')  [F.,  red 
cordon],  formerly,  the  red  ribbon  by  which  was  suspended 
the  cross  of  the  order  of  St.  Louis  in  France  ;  also,  a  person 
who  wore  this.  —  II  c.  sa'ni'taire'  (s&'ne'tSr').  [F.,  sanitary 
cordon.]  See  cordon,  4. 

cor'don  net'  (kbr'do-ngt' ;  F.  kor'do'nS'),  n.  [F.,  dim.  of 
cordon.  See  cordon.]  Thread,  or  small  cord,  made  of 
linen,  cotton,  or  silk,  used  for  tassels,  fringes,  embroidery, 
etc.,  and  to  outline  or  edge  point  lace. 

Cor'do-van  (kor'do-v5n  ;  originally  accented  cor' do- van'),  a. 
[Sp.  cordoban ,  fr.  Cdrdova ,  or  Cdrdoba,  in  Spain,  L.  Cordu- 
ba.  Cf.  cordwain.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  Cordova  ;  hence 
[L  c.],  made  of  the  leather  manufactured  at  Cordova,  Spain. 
Cor'do-van,  n.  1.  A  native  or  inhabitant  of  Cordova. 

2.  [/.  c.]  Cordovan  leather;  esp.,  a  soft,  fine-grained, 
colored  leather,  for  a  long  time  chiefly  manufactured  at 
Cordova  of  goatskins  tanned  and  dressed  and  afterwards 
of  split  horsehides,  and  now  made  of  goatskin,  pigskin, 
etc.,  and,  esp.  in  England,  of  fine  horsehides. 
cor'du-roy'  (kfir'dii-roi' ;  kor'dw-roi' ;  277),  n.  [Prob.  for 
F.  corde  du  roi  king’s  cord.]  1.  A  kind  of  coarse,  dur¬ 
able  cotton  fabric,  having  a  piled  surface,  like  that  of  vel¬ 
vet,  raised  in  cords,  ridges,  or  ribs. 

2.  pi.  Trousers  or  breeches  of  corduroy.  Colloq. 

3.  A  corduroy  road  ;  the  material  forming,  or  the  struc¬ 
ture  of,  such  a  road. 

cor'du  roy',  a .  1.  Made  of  corduroy,  as  a  jacket. 

2  Corded  and  furrowed  like  corduroy. 

3.  Specif.,  designating  a  road,  bridge,  or  the  like,  formed 
of  logs  or  tree  trunks  laid  side  by  side  transversely,  as 
across  a  swamp  or  miry  place. 

cor'du-roy  \  v.l.;  cor'du-royed/  (-roid';  -roid') ;  cor'du- 
roy'ing.  To  form  (a  road)  of  logs  laid  side  by  side  trans¬ 
versely  ;  to  cross,  as  a  swamp,  by  a  corduroy  road, 
cord'wain  (kfird'wan),  n.  [ME.  corde  wan,  corduan ,  OF. 
cordoan,  cordouan ,  fr.  Sp.  cordobdn.  See  cordovan.]  A 
kind  of  leather.  =  cordovan,  n .,  2.  Archaic. 

Buskins  he  wore  of  costliest  cordwain.  Spenser. 
cord'wain-er  (-er),  n.  [ME.  cordwaner,  cordiner ,  fr.  OF. 
cordoanier ,  cordouanier,  F.  cordonnier.~\  A  worker  in 
cordwain,  or  cordovan  leather  ;  a  shoemaker.  Archaic. 
cord'wood'  (-wdbd'),  n.  Wood  piled  up  or  sold  in  cords; 
wood  for  fuel  cut  to  the  length  of  four  feet,  so  as  to  be 
readily  measurable  in  cords. 

cord'y  (kdr'dT),  a.  ;  cord'i-er  (-dT-er) ;  cord'i-est  Of,  or 
like,  cord  ;  having  cords  or  cordlike  parts. 

Cor'dy  ceps  (kor'dY-sSps),  n.  [NL.,  said  to  be  fr.  Gr. 
KopSuXrf  club  +  L.  -ceps,  fr.  caput  head.]  Bot.  A  genus 
of  ascomycetous  fungi  parasitic  in  insect  larvae,  ultimately 
converting  the  whole  body  into  a  sclerotium,  and  produc¬ 
ing  a  long,  club-shaped  sporophore.  See  aweto. 

Cor  dy-li'ne  (kor'dT-li'ne),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  KopSvhr)  club, 


in  allusion  to  the  stout  caudex.]  Bot.  a  A  small  genus  of 
tropical  Old  World  liliaceous  plants  having  fleshy  sword- 
shaped  basal  leaves  and  tall  scapes  bearing  white  flowers 
with  a  narrow  perianth  tube.  C.  hyacinthoides  is  the  bow¬ 
string  hemp,  b  Syn.  of  T/etsia.  Ifence  [/.  c.],  any  of  vari¬ 
ous  cultivated  species  of  Tsetsia ,  as  the  ti  tree,  palm  lily,  or 
cabbage  tree  of  New  Zealand  (T.  terminalis ),  etc. 

core  (kor;  201),  n.  [F  .corps.  See  corps.]  1.  A  body  of 
individuals ;  a  company,  as  of  players  in  a  curling  match 
or  of  miners  in  one  shift.  Obs.  or  Scot.  &  Dial.  Fng. 

He  was  in  a  core  of  people.  Bacon. 

2.  Mining.  Underground  working  time  or  shift,  esp.  in  a 
Cornish  tin  mine.  The  twenty-four  hours  are  divided  into 
three  or  four  cores.  Dial.  Eng. 

core,  n.  [Perh.  fr.  L.  cor  heart.  See  heart.]  1.  The 
hard  central  portion  in  fruits  of  the  apple  family,  consist¬ 
ing  of  papery  or  leathery  carpels  composing  the  ripened 
ovary,  as  in  the  apple,  pear,  quince,  etc. 

2.  The  central  part  of  anything,  esp.  as  being  a  residue  or 
unused  portion,  as  being  enveloped  by  parts  of  a  different 
character,  or  as  being  the  essential  or  vital  part. 

Within  the  flame  we  have  a  core  of  gas  as  yet  unbui  nt.  Tyndall. 

3.  Specif.  :  a  A  hard  un burned  central  part  of  a  piece  of 
coal,  limestone,  etc.  b  The  slough  in  the  central  part  of 
boils,  c  In  boring,  the  cylindrical  mass  of  rock  removed, 
d  Arch.  The  central  or  axial  interior  part  of  a  structure, 
as  a  column  or  wall,  often  made  of  interior  material, 
e  Hydraulic  Engin.  A  wall  or  structure  of  impervious 
material  forming  the  central  part  of  an  embankment  or 
dike,  as  a  dam,  the  outer  parts  of  which  are  more  or  less 
pervious  f  The  central  part  of  a  came,  or  window  lead, 
g  Founding.  The  portion  of  a  mold  which  shapes  the 
interior  of  a  hollow  casting,  or  which  makes  a  hole  in  or 
through  a  casting ;  a  part  of  the  mold  made  separately, 
and  inserted  for  shaping  some  part  of  the  casting,  h  Ar- 
chseol.  A  piece  of  obsidian,  flint,  or  other  stone  from 
which  flakes  have  been  struck  for  the  manufacture  of 
implements,  i  Zool.  The  bony  process  which  forms  the 
central  axis  of  the  horns  of  the  hollow-horned  ruminants. 

J  Elec.  (1)  The  central,  conducting  wires  (of  a  cable).  (2) 
A  bar  of  iron,  a  bundle  of  iron  wires,  an  aggregation  of 
insulated  iron  laminae,  or  the  like,  used  to  concentrate 
and  intensify  an  induced  magnetic  field,  as  in  a  trans¬ 
former,  induction  coil,  or  armature,  k  The  central  strand 
around  which  others  are  twisted  in  some  kinds  of  rope. 

1  The  heart  or  most  vital  part,  as  of  timber. 

4  Hence,  the  gist,  essence,  or  central  meaning  ;  the  in¬ 
most  or  most  intimate  part ;  —  sometimes  alluding  to  the 
hypothetical  derivation  of  core  from  L.  cor,  heart. 

Give  me  that  man 

That  is  not  passion’s  slave,  and  I  will  wear  him 

In  my  heart’s  core,  ay,  in  my  heart  of  hearts.  Shak. 

Their  theory  of  life  had  its  core  of  soundness.  G.  Eliot 

5.  Veter,  a  A  disorder  of  sheep  occasioned  by  worms  in 
the  liver,  or  a  tumor  characteristic  of  the  disease,  b  An 
affection  of  the  udders  of  cows  characterized  by  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  inner  lumps.  U.  S. 

core,  v.  t.  ;  cored  (kord);  cor'ing  (kor'Tng).  1.  To  take 
out  the  core  of;  as,  to  -core  an  apple  ;  — often  with  out. 

He ’s  like  a  corn  upon  my  great  toe  ...  he  must  be  cored  out. 

Mar  st  on. 

2.  To  inclose  in  the  core  or  innermost  part.  Leigh  Hunt. 

3.  To  form  by  means  of  a  core,  as  a  hole  in  a  casting. 

core  bit.  A  hollow  cylindrical  boring  bit  for  cutting  out  a 

core  in  earth  boring  or  rock  drilling. 

cored  (kord),  a.  1.  Affected  with  the  core,  as  a  sheep. 

2  Furnished  with  a  core. 

cored  carbon.  Elec.,  a  carbon  for  arc  lights,  having  a  small 
core  of  softer  material  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  the  cra¬ 
ter  central.  —  c.  shot.  Gun.,  a  hollow  cast  projectile  having 
a  cavity  smaller  than  in  shell. 

Cor'e-go'nus  (kSr'e-go'nws),  n.  [NL.  ;  Gr.  Koprj  pupil  of 
the  eye  -}-  yojvia  angle.]  Zool.  A  genus  of  plainly  colored 
salmonid  fishes,  comprising  the  typical  whitefishes  of  the 
lakes  of  Europe,  Asia,  and  North  America.  See  white- 
fish  ;  Argyrosomus.  —  cor  e-go'nine  (-nin  ;  -ntn  ;  183), 
cor  e-go'noid  (-noid),  a.  dc  n. 

core  iron.  Founding.  A  strengthening  iron  grate  in  a  core. 

co  re  li'gion-ist  (ko're-lTj'iin-Tst),  n.  One  of  the  same  reli¬ 
gion. 

CO-rel'la  (ko-rgl'd),  n.  [NL.,  dim.  fr.  Gr. -Koprj  girl,  doll.]  # 
Zool.  Any  of  several  parrots  of  the  genus  Nymphicus,  as 
the  Australian  crested  parrakeet  ( N .  novse-hollandise). 

core  loss  Elec.  Energy  wasted  by  hysteresis  or  eddy 
currents  in  the  core  of  an  armature,  transformer,  etc. 

CO-rel'y-sis  (ko-rel'T-sTs),  n.  [NL.  ;  Gr.  Kcprj  pupil  -f- 
-lysis.  ]  Med.  The  operation  of  breaking  loose  adhesions 
formed  between  the  iris  and  adjacent  parts. 

COr  e  om'e-ter  (kor'e-Sm'e-ter),  71.  [Gr.  Koprj  pupil  + 
-meter.)  Med.  An  apparatus  for  measuring  the  width  of 
the  pupil. 

Co're-op'sis  (ko're-Sp'sTs  ;  kbr'e-),?!.  [NL.  ;  Gr.  Kopisbug 
+  -opsis,  in  allusion  to  the  achene.]  Bot.  A  large  genus 
of  asteraceous  plants,  natives  of  America,  South  Africa,  and 
Australasia,  distinguished  from  Bidens  by  the  two  short 
pappus  teeth,  which,  however,  are  often  wanting.  Several 
species,  esp.  C.  tinclona,  C.  drummondii ,  and  C.  lanceolata , 
are  familiar  garden  plants,  having  heads  w  ith  bright  yellow 
or  crimson  rays.  Also  [/.  c.J,  a  plant  of  this  genus ;  —  also 
called  calliopsis. 

cor'e-plas  ty  (kBr'e-plSs'tT),  n.  [Gr.  Kopy  pupil  -}-  -plasty."] 
Med.  A  plastic  operation  on  the  pupil,  as  for  forming  an 
artificial  pupil.  —  cor'e-plas'tlc  (-plSs'tik),  a. 


cordilere.  +  cordelier. 

II  cor  dilTat',  or  cor'diLlas' 
(mod.  F.  krtr'de'ya'),  n.  IF.]  A 
rather  coarse  fabric  of  smooth 
wool,  made  in  Languedoc  ;  for¬ 
merly,  a  kind  of  very  coarse 
woolen  material.  Obs.  or  French. 
cord'i-ner  ( kSr'dY-n?r).  Obs.  or 
Scot,  form  of  corowainer. 
cording  quires.  The  two  outside 
quires  ot  a  ream  of  paper,  the 
casse  quires.  See  casse  paper. 
cor'd!  vant.  +  cordovan. 

||  cor  do-ban'  (kSr'do-viin';  133), 
n.  [Sp.]  Cordovan  leather, 
cor'don.  v.  t.  [F.  cordonner.') 
To  twist  into  a  cordon  or  rope  ; 
to  decorate  with  a  cordon, 
cor  do-net', cor  don-nette'.Vars. 
of  cordon  net. 
corduan.  cordwain. 
corduener.  +  cordyvainer. 
cord'wain-er-y,  n.  Shoemaking, 
cordwaner.  -f  cordwain  er. 


cord'wind-er.  n.  Corrupt,  of 

CORDWA  INER. 

cord'y  (kflr'df),  n.; pi.  cordies 
(-dTz).  A  kind  of  coarse  felt  hat. 
core.  Var.  of  cor,  a  measure, 
core.  Var.  of  corps. 
core.  Obs.  p.  p.  of  choose. 
core.  Var.  of  kor.  See  homer. 
Co're  (kd'rt ;  k6r'P).  Bib. 
Co-re'an.  Var.  of  Korean. 
core  barrel.  Founding.  A  per¬ 
forated  iron  tube  on  whicn  a 
loam  core  is  struck  up. 
co-reb'el,  n.  See  co-,  3  b. 
core  board.  Founding.  A  board 
for  strickling  a  loam  core  to 
shape.  See  core  barrel. 
core  box.  Founding.  A  box 
in  which  cores  are  formed, 
corecheffe.  ^  kerchief. 
co're-cip'ro-cal,  a.  See  co-,  2. 
cor-ec'tome  (k5r-gk'tom  ;  k5r'- 
fck-),  7i.  Surg.  An  instrument 
used  in  corectomy. 


cor-ec'to-my  ( kCr-fk'to-mY),  n. 
[Gr.  Koprj  pupil  4-  - ectomy.] 
Snrg.  =  iridectomy. 
cor  ec-to'pi-a  (kOr'fk-to'pY-d), 
7?.  [NL.  ;  Gr.  Koprj  pupil  -f  -ec¬ 
topia.]  Med.  Abnormal  situa¬ 
tion  of  the  pupil  of  the  eye. 
co-rec'tor.  +  corrector. 
co  rec'tor,  n.  See  co-,  3  b. 
co  re  deem',  r. See  co-,1.— 
co  re-deem'er,  ti.  —  co  re-demp'- 
tress,  ii.  fem- 

cor'e-di-al'y  sis  (k5r/f-dT-fil'Y- 
sTs),  ti  [NL.  ;  Gr.  Koprf  pupil 
+  dialysis .]  Iridodialysis. 
co-re'gence  (kb-re^j^ns),  co-re'- 
gen-cy,  n.  See  co-,  3  a. 
co-re'gent,  a.  Sr  n.  See  co-,2, 3  b. 
co-reg'nan  cy,  n.  See  co-,  3  a. 
co-reg'nant,  a.  Sf  u.  See  co-,  2, 
3  b. 

co  reg-na'tion  (ktFrPg-na'- 

shttn),  n.  [Cf.  LL.  regnatio 


government.]  =  coregnancy. 
Co-re'i-dae  (kb-re'T-de),  n.  pi. 
[NL.,  fr.  Gr.  Kopt?  bedbug.] 
Zool.  A  large  family  of  heter- 
opterous  Hemiptera’  of  which 
the  squash  bug  is  an  example, 
co-reign',  n.  A  joint  reign. — 
co-reign 'er,  n. 

co  re  foice',  v.  i.  See  co-,  l. 
co  re-lat'ed,  p.  a.  See  co-,  2. 
co  re-la'tion.  n.  Correlation. 
—  co  rel'a-tive,  a.  —  co-rel'a- 
tive-ly,  adv. 
core'less.  a.  See  -less. 
co  re-li'gion-a-ry  (kb^e-lTj'iJn- 
fi-rY),  ri.  =  coreligionist.. 
core-mor-pho'sis  (kbr'f-mbr- 
fb'sls  ;  -mSr'fu-sfs),  n.  [NL. ; 
Gr.  Kopy  pupil  -f  popifrojois  a 
shaping.)  Med.  =  COREPLA9TY- 
coren.  corn,  currant. 
coren.  Obs.  p.  p.  of  choose. 
co're-nounce',  v.  t.  See  co-,  I. 


ale,  senate,  cfire,  ftm,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofd;  eve,  fcvent,  find,  recent,  maker ;  Ice,  Ill;  old,  6 bey,  orb,  ftdd,  s8ft,  connect;  use,  unite,  flrn,  iip,  circus,  menil; 

|  Foreign  Word.  f  Obsolete  Variant  of.  -f  combined  with.  =  equals. 
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cpre  print-  Founding.  A  projecting  piece  on  a  pattern 
which  forms,  in  the  mold,  an  impression  for  holding  in 
place  or  steadying  a  core. 

COr'er  (kor'er),  n.  That  which  cores;  an  instrument  for 
coring  fruit ;  as,  an  apple  cover. 

CO'resld'U-al  (ko'r$-zTdiu-al),  n.  [ co -  -f  residual .]  Math. 
A  point  on  a  cubic,  through  which,  if  any  conic  intersect 
the  cubic  in  four  fixed  points,  the  chord  joining  the  other 
two  points  of  intersection  will  pass, 
coreaidual  groups.  See  equivalent  groups  op  points. 
CO're-spond'eilt  (ko're-sp5u'dent),  n.  Law.  A  joint  re¬ 
spondent  ;  specif.,  a  man  (or  a  woman)  charged  with  adul¬ 
tery  in  a  divorce  suit  and  proceeded  against  together  with 
the  respondent.  —  co  re  spond'en-cy  (-den-si),  n. 

Core  wheel.  Mach.  Amortise  gear  wheel,  before  or  after 
being  furnished  with  its  wooden  cogs, 
corl  (k6rf),  n. ;  pi.  corves  (kbrvz).  [Cf.  LG.  &  D.  korf 
basket,  G .  korb,  prob.  fr.  L.  corbis .]  1.  Formerly,  a  basket 
(of  any  kind) ;  now,  a  round-handled  basket,  bulging  in 
the  middle,  and  holding  a  bushel  or  more,  sometimes  used 
as  a  measure.  Dial,  or  Local ,  Eng.  dk  Scot. 

2.  Mining.  A  basket  of  hazel  rods,  formerly  used  for  con¬ 
veying  ore,  coal,  etc.,  to  the  pit  mouth  ;  hence,  the  “  tub,” 
wagon,  or  truck  now  used  for  this  purpose.  Eng.  Ac  Scot. 

3.  Silver  basketwork.  Obs.  Scot. 

4.  A  floating  cage  or  basket  for  keeping  lobsters,  fish,  etc., 
alive.  Dial.  Eng. 

5.  A  shed,  or  other  temporary  construction.  Scot. 
Cor'fl-ote  (k6r'fT-ot)  I  n.  [Cf.  F.  Corfiote.]  A  native  of 
Cor'fute  (kbr'fut)  (  the  island  of  Corfu. 

CO'ri-a'ceous  (ko'n-a'shus  ;  kSr'T- ;  201),  a.  [L.  coriaceus, 

fr.  corium  leather.  See  cuirass.]  Consisting  of,  or  resem¬ 
bling,  leather  ;  leatherlike  ;  tough  ;  as,  a  coriaceous  leaf. 
CO'ri  an'der  (ko'rl-Sn'der  ;  k5r'T- ;  201),  n.  [F.  coriandre , 
L.  coriandt'um ,  fr.  Gr.  ko pi <xw or.]  Bot.  The  apiaceous 
herb  Coriandium  sativum.  Its  aromatic  seeds  (coriander 
seeds)  are  used  in  medicine  as  a  stomachic  and  carminative. 
Co'ri-an'drum  (-drum),  n.  [NL.  See  coriander.]  Bot.  A. 
genus  of  apiaceous  plants  consisting  of  C.  sativum ,  common 
coriander,  and  C.  tordylioides ,  both  of  the  Mediterranean 
region.  They  have  while  flowers  and  finely  divided  leaves. 
Oo'ri-a'ri-a  (ko'rT-a'rT-ri  ;  k5r'T-;  201),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  L.  corium 
leather  ;  —  in  ref.  to  the  use  of  the  leaves  in  tanning.]  Bot. 
A  small,  widely  distributed  genus  of  shrubs  or  half  shrubs, 
constituting  the  family  Coriariaceae.  They  have  opposite 
simple  leaves,  clustered  pentamerous  flowers,  and  a  fruit 
consisting  of  five  carpels,  enveloped  by  fleshv  petals.  C. 
myrfifolia ,  of  Europe,  is  cultivated  for  the  black  dye  which 
it  yields.  C.  sarmentosa  is  the  wineberry  of  New  Zealand. 
OO'ri-dine  (ko'ri-dTn  ;  k5r'T- ;  -den  ;  184) )  n.  Also  co'ri- 
co'rln  dine  (ko'rin-din  ;  kbr'Tn- ;  -den)  j  din,  co'rin-din. 
[From  L.  corium  leather.]  Any  of  a  number  of  isomeric 
liquid  bases,  C10H15N,  of  the  pyridine  series,  occurring  in 
coal  tar,  bone  oil,  tobacco  smoke,  etc. 

Cor'inth  (kor'Tnth),  n.  [L.  Corinthus,  Gr.  Kopiv9os,  a  city 
of  ancient  Greece,  famed  for  its  luxury  and  licentiousness. 
Cf.  currant.]  1.  pi.  Corinthians.  Obs. 

2.  [/.  c.]  Orig.,  a  currant  of  any  kind  ;  now,  specif.,  a 
variety  of  currant  obtained  from  Corinth,  much  used  in 
making  currant  wine  in  France. 

Co  rin'thi  an  (ko-rm'thwm),  a.  1.  Of  or  pert,  tc  Corinth. 

2.  .4rc^.  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  designating,  the  lightest 
and  most  ornate  of  the  three  Greek  orders,  characterized 
esp.  by  its  bell-shaped  capital  enveloped  with  acanthus 
leaves.  It  became  a  favorite  order  with  the  Romans.  See 
3d  CAPITAL,  Illust.,  ORDER,  ACANTHUS,  2. 

3.  In  allusion  :  a  To  Corinthian  morals,  given  to  luxurious 
dissipation.  -  b  To  Corinthian  art,  elegant,  ornate. 

4.  Yachting.  Amateur.  U.  S. 

Corinthian  brass  or  bronze,  a  celebrated  metal  of  antiquity, 
‘an  alloy  of  gold,  silver,  and  copper,  erroneously  said  to 
have  been  discovered  by  accident  during  the  burning  of 
Corinth  by  Mummius.  —  C.  Tom.  See  Tom  and  Jerry. 
Co-rln'thi  an,  n.  1.  A  native  or  citizen  of  Corinth. 

2.  In  allusion  to  Corinthian  manners  and  wealth :  a  A 
gay,  licentious  person.  Obs.  b  A  man  of  mettle.  Obs. 

A  Corinthian ,  a  lad  of  mettle,  a  good  boy.  Shak. 
C  A  fashionable  man  about  town ;  esp.,  a  man  of  means, 
given  to  sport,  who  drives  his  own  horses,  sails  his  own 
yacht,  or  the  like. 

3.  pi.  Either  of  the  two  Epistles  to  the  Corinthians,  called 
First,  and  Second,  Corinthians.  See  New  Testament. 

CO'rl-um  (ko'ri-?lm  ;  201),  n.  ;  pi.  -ria  (-«).  [L.,  leather.] 

1.  A  body  armor  of  overlapping  leather  flaps,  —  used  by 
the  Romans,  also  by  the  English  till  the  reign  of  Edward  I. 

2.  Anal.  The  derma,  or  deeper  vascular  and  sensitive  layer 
of  the  skin  ;  also,  the  corresponding  layer  of  the  mucous 
membranes. 

3.  Zodl.  The  chief  or  middle  division  of  the  thickened 
portion  of  the  hemelytra  of  heteropterous  Hemiptera.  See 

HEMELYTRON,  Tflust. 

Co-rix'a  (ko-rik'sd),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  /cdpt?  bedbug.]  Zodl. 
A  genus  of  aquatic  carnivorous  heteropterous  insects 
(called  “  water  boatmen”).  It  is  the  type  and  chief  genus 
of  a  family,  Co-rix'i-dae  (-sT-de).  Many  forms  of  the  species 
occur  in  the  fresh  waters  of  North  America.  C.  mercenama 
and  C.  femorata ,  extraordinarily  abundant  in  the  lakes 
near  the  City  of  Mexico,  are  exported  as  fo9d  for  cage 
birds,  etc.,  and  their  eggs  are  eaten  by  the  natives. 


cork  (k6rk),  n.  [Cf.  G.,  Dan.,  &  Sw.  kork ,  D.  kurk ;  all 
prob.  fr.  Sp.  alcorque  cork,  cork-soled  sandal,  peril,  fr.  an 
Ar.  source  ;  cf.  also  Sp.  corcho  cork,  L.  cortex  bark,  cork.] 

1.  Bot.  A  tissue  developed  in  the  stems  of  most  woody 
plants  from  the  phellogen,  or  cork  cambium,  derived  from 
the  outer  layer  of  the  cortex.  It  forms  an  external  pro¬ 
tective  investment,  and  makes  up  the  greater  part  of  what 
is  known  as  bark. 

2-  Specif.  :  This  tissue  in  the  cork  oak  ( Quercus  suber ),  in 
which  it  attains  unusual  thickness.  Cork  is  composed  of 
the  walls  of  dead  cells  filled  with  air,  rendering  it  very 
light,  the  specific  gravity  being  only  0.24.  It  is  elastic, 
tough,  impervious,  and  very  light ;  and  these  qualities  ren¬ 
der  it  useful  for  stoppers  for  bottles,  floats  for  nets,  life 
preservers,  handles  for  implements,  etc. 

3.  A  piece  of  cork,  or  any  of  various  objects  made  of  it,  as 
a  cork  sole  or  a  float. 

4.  Esp.,  a  stopper  for  a  bottle,  cask,  etc.,  cut  out  of  cork; 
also,  a  similar  stopper  of  other  material,  as  rubber. 

5.  The  cork  oak. 

6.  Bot.  The  torus  of  certain  fruits.  Obs.  Grew. 

7-  An  overseer  or  a  small  employer.  Colloq .,  Scot. 

cork,  v.  t. ;  corked  (korkt) ;  cork'ing.  1.  To  provide  (a 
shoe)  with  a  sole  or  heel  of  cork ;  to  furnish  or  fit  with 
cork  or  a  cork. 

Tread  on  corked  stilts  a  prisoner’s  pace.  Bp.  Hall. 

2.  To  stop  with  or  as  with  a  cork  ;  as,  to  cork  a  bottle  ; 
to  seal  or  close  (something)  in  a  bottle  or  the  like  by  means 
of  a  cork  ;  as,  to  cork  the  wine  ;  hence,  to  hold  in  reserve, 
as  if  sealed,  to  restrain,  or  confine  ;  —  often  with  up. 

3.  To  blacken  with  burnt  cork, 
cork,  v.  i.  To  become  corked,  as  wine. 

The  “  corking  ”  of  wine  probably  has  its  origin  in  the  invasion 
of  a  specific  microbe  —  it  may  be  from  the  corn,  or  more  likely  it 
is  present  in  an  undeveloped* state  in  the  wine  before  bottling* 

The  Lancet. 

COrk'agO  (kbr'kaj),  n.  Corking  or  uncorking  of  bottles; 
hence,  a  charge  made  by  innkeepers,  etc.,  for  every  bottle 
of  wine,  etc.,  uncorked  and  served  ;  orig.,  a  charge  for 
drawing  the  cork  and  taking  care  of  bottles  of  wine  bought 
elsewhere  by  a  guest. 

cork  black-  A  black  pigment  made  by  charring  cork, 
cork  cambium-  Bot.  =  phellogen. 

corked  (kbrkt),  a.  Possessed  of  a  peculiar  unpleasant  taste 
and  odor  commonly  attributed  to  the  cork  (esp.  when  de¬ 
fective)  ;  spoiled  by  the  cork  (supposedly)  ;  —  said  of  wine 
and  other  liquors.  See  cork,  v.  i. 
cork  elm-  a  The  rock  elm.  b  The  wing  elm. 
cork'er  (kbr'ker),  n.  1.  Lit.,  something  that  corks,  or 
stops  or  confines  as  a  cork  does  ;  specif.,  Slang ,  an  unan¬ 
swerable  or  conclusive  argument,  statement,  or  fact  ;  a 
settler  ;  also,  a  person  or  thing  of  an  extraordinary  or  re¬ 
markable  kind. 

2.  Manuf.  An  instrument  for  stretching  women's  shoes, 
cork  fossil-  Min.  A  very  light  variety  of  amianthus, 
cork  jacket-  A  jacket  having  thin  pieces  of  cork  inclosed 
within  canvas,  used  as  a  life  preserver, 
cork  oak-  All  oak  (Quercus  ilex)  of  southern  Europe  and 
northern  Africa,  especially  abundant  in  Spain  and  Portu¬ 
gal.  The  trees  attain  a  height  of  forty  feet,  and  furnish 
the  cork  of  commerce,  which  is  cut  off  in  large  plates  at 
intervals  of  from  twelve  to  fifteen  years.  See  1st  cork,  1. 
cork'screw'  (kbrk'skroo'),  n.  1.  An  instrument  with  a 
screw  or  a  spiral  for  drawing  corks  from 
bottles. 

2.  Dancing.  A  figure  in  which  one  dancer 

stands  still  while  the  others  circle  round 
him.  Colloq.  Dickens. 

3.  A  geared  logging  locomotive.  Western 
U.  S. 

cork'screw',  v.  t.  1.  To  cause  to  proceed 
or  to  press  forward  in  a  winding  way  ;  as, 
to  corkscrew  one’s  way  through  a  crowd. 

Colloq.  Dickens. 

2.  To  cause  to  resemble  a  corkscrew  ;  to 
give  a  spiral  form  to.  Corkscrew, 

cork'screw',  v.  i.  To  proceed  in  a  winding  course.  Colloq. 
cork'screw',  a.  Resembling  a  corkscrew  ;  spiral, 
corkscrew  twill.  Fabrics ,  a  piece  of  goods  having  a  spiral 
twill,  made  by  weaving  so  that  the  weft  lies  hidden  inside, 
cork's  crew -plant',  n.  A  small  terrestrial  orchid  of  the 
eastern  United  States  ( Gyrostachys  gracilis )  having  a 
twisted  spike  of  small  white  flowers. 

cork'wlng' (-wing'),  n.  The  goldfinny  ( Crenilabrus  me - 
lops)  or  other  related  species  of  wrasse, 
cork'wood'  (-wdod'),  n.  1.  The  wood  of  the  cork  oak.  Obs. 
2  Any  one  of  several  trees  or  shrubs  having  light  or 
corky  wood;  esp.:  a  In  the  United  States,  the  tree  Leit- 
neria  floridana.  See  Leitneria.  b  In  the  West  Indies :  (1) 
Either  of  the  cotton  trees  Ochroma  laqopus  and  Par  Hi  ti/ia- 
ceum.  (2)  The  tree  producing  the  alligator  apple.  (3)  The 
blolly.  c  In  Australia:  (1)  The  batswing  coral.  (2)  The 
8olanaceous  shrub  Duboisia  myoporoides  ;  or  the  cunonia- 
ceous  tree  Ackama  paniculata. 
corkwood  cotton.  The  soft  cottonlike  investment  of  the 
seeds  of  certain  corkwoods  belonging  to  the  family  Bom- 
bacaceae,  as  Ochroma  lagopus. 
cork'y  (kSr'ki),  a.  ;  cork'i-er  (-er)  ;  cork'i-est.  1.  Of  the 
nature  of,  or  like,  cork ;  hence :  a  Dry ;  shriveled  up. 
“Bind  fast  his  corky  arms.”  Shak.  b  Light,  buoyant, 
lively,  or  skittish.  Colloq. 


1  Corm  of  Crocus  ;  2  Sec¬ 
tion  of  same  showing  Buds. 


2.  Corked,  as  wine  ;  characteristic  of  corked  liquor  ;  as,  a 
corky  flavor. 

Cor'liss  en'gine  (kOr'lis).  Mach.  An  engine  using  the 
peculiar  valve  gear  (which  see)  invented  by  G.  H.  Corliss 
of  Providence,  Rhode  Island,  in  1849,  or  a  modification  of  it. 
corm  (k6rm),  n.  [See  cormus.]  1.  Bot.  A  short,  bulblike 
fleshy  stem,  invested  with  a  few 
thin  membranes  or  scale  leaves, 
and  bearing  buds  at  the  sum¬ 
mit,  as  in  the  crocus  and  gladi¬ 
olus.  Cf.  BULB. 

2.  Zodl.  =  cormus,  2. 
corm'el  (kSr'mgl)^.  [Dim.  of 
corm.]  Bot.  One  of  the  small 
or  secondary  conns  produced 
annually  by  an  old  corm. 
cor'mo-  (kbr'mo-).  A  combining  form  from  Greek  /copuo?, 
trunk  of  a  tree. 

cor'mo-phyte  (-fit),  n.  [ cormo -  4-  -phyte.~\  Bot.  A  vas¬ 
cular  plant  whose  body  or  axis  is  aifferentiated  into  stem 
and  root ;  —  opposed  to  thallophyte.  The  cormophytes  were 
classed  by  Endlicher  as  a  separate  grand  division  (Cor- 

moph'y  ta  [k5r-mof'i-t<i]).  —  cor  mo-phyt'ic  (-ftt'Tk),  a. 
cor'mo-rant  (k6r'mo-rant),  n.  [OF.  cormorant ,  cormarant , 
F.  cormoran  ;  prob.  for  earlier  corp  raven  (L.  corvus)  -f- 
(assumed)  marenc  marine,  fr.  L.  mare  sea  -f-  a  G.  suffix 
-ing  (cf.  E.  Fleming).  Cf.  corbel,  marine.]  1.  Any  spe¬ 
cies  of  Phalacrocorax,  a  genus  of  dark- 
colored  totipalmate  sea  birds  having  a 
sac  under  the  beak ;  a  shag.  Cormo¬ 
rants  devour  fish  voraciously,  and 
have  become  the  emblem 
of  gluttony.  They  are 
sometimes  trained  to 
catch  fish,  a  band  being 
placed  about  the  neck  so 
that  they  cannot  swallow. 

There  are  a  number  of 
species.  The  common  one 
of  the  northeastern  At¬ 
lantic  coast  is  P.  dilo- 

fihus;  that  of  Europe  (also 
ound  in  America)  is  P. 
carbo.  One  large  species, 

C— ‘  {Phalacrocorax carbo). 
found  at  Bering  Island,  has  already  been  exterminated. 

2.  A  greedy  or  gluttonous  person  ;  a  voracious  eater;  an 
avaricious  or  rapacious  accumulator  of  wealth, 
cor'mo-rant,  a.  Ravenous  ;  voracious. 

Cormorant ,  devouring  Time.  Shak. 

corm'ous  (kbr'nms),  a.  Bot.  Bearing  or  producing  corms. 
cor'mus  (kbr'nms),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  *opp6?  trunk  of  a  tree 
(with  the  boughs  cut  off),  fr.  Ketpe(»/ to  shear.]  1.  Bot.  a  = 
corm.  b  The  plant  body  in  the  higher  plants,  exhibiting 
segmentation  into  stem  and  leaf  units ;  —  opposed  to  th alius. 
2.  Zool.  The  entire  body,  colony,  or  polypidom  of  a  com¬ 
pound  animal. 

com  (k6rn),  n.  [AS.  corn  ;  akin  to  OS.  kom,  D.  koren ,  G., 
Dan.,Sw.,  &  Icel.  korn,GoVt\.  kaurn ,  L.  granum,  Russ,  zerno. 
Cf.  grain,  kernel.]  1.  A  small,  hard  particle  ;  a  grain. 
“  A  corn  of  powder.”  Beau.  &  FI.  Mow  Chiefly  Dial. 

2.  Any  small,  hard  seed,  as  that  of  an  apple,  pepper,  cof¬ 
fee,  etc. ;  specif.,  the  seed  of  any  one  of  the  cereal  grasses, 
as  wheat,  rye,  etc. 

The  ears  had  ninety  corns  each  on  an  average.  Lance 
3.  Collectively,  the  seeds  of  any  of  the  cereal  grasses  used 
for  food  ;  grain,  as  wheat,  rye,  barley,  oats,  maize,  etc. 
Com  is  often  specifically  used  for  the  important  cereal 
crop  of  a  given  region  ;  thus  in  England  it  is  so  used  of 
wheat,  and  in  Scotland  and  Ireland  of  oats ;  and  in  the 
United  States  the  word  is  restricted  to  Indian  corn  (which 
see),  or  maize,  the  other  cereals  being  there  collectively 
called  grain. 

4.  Any  plant  which  produces  corn  ;  —  now  only  used  col¬ 
lectively  for  the  grain  crop,  the  stalks  and  ears  after  reap¬ 
ing,  or  the  ears  ready  for  threshing. 

In  one  night  ere  glimpse  of  morn 
II is  shadowy  flail  had  thrashed  the  corn.  Milton. 
corn,  v.  t.  ;  corned  (k6rnd)  ;  corn 'ing.  1.  To  preserve 
and  season  w  ith  salt  in  grains  ;  to  sprinkle  with  salt ;  to 
cure  by  salting ;  now,  specif.,  to  salt  slightly  in  brine  or 
otherwise  ;  as,  to  corn  beef  ;  to  corn  a  tongue. 

2.  To  form  into  grains  ;  to  granulate,  as  gunpowder. 

3.  To  feed  with  (in  the  United  States)  Indian  corn  or  (in 
Scotland)  oats  ;  as,  to  corn  horses. 

4.  To  plant  (land)  with  corn. 

5.  To  intoxicate  ;  as,  ale  strong  enough  to  corn  one.  Colloq. 
com,  v.  i.  1.  To  become  granular.  Obs. 

2.  To  form  or  fill  with  the  corn  or  seed  ;  —  said  of  cereals 
or  pulse  or  their  ears  or  pods. 

3-  To  produce  corn. 

corn,  a.  Consisting  of  grains  ;  granulated;  as,  coin  emery, 
com,  n.  [L.  cornu  horn  :  cf.  F.  come  horn,  hornlike  ex¬ 
crescence,  cor  a  corn,  horu,  OF.  also  corn.  See  horn.] 
1.  A  horny  induration  and  thickening  of  the  epidermis  at 
some  point,  esp.  on  the  toes,  produced  by  friction  or  pres¬ 
sure.  When  the  substance  of  the  corn  is  white  and  sodden, 
as  between  the  toes,  it  is  called  a  soft  corn. 

Welcome,  gentlemen  !  ladies  that  have  their  toes 
Unplagued  with  corns  will  have  a  bout  with  you.  Shak 


corese.  4*  course,  v. 
co  res'i-dence,  n.  See  co-,  3  a. 
co-rea'o-nant,  a.  See  co-,  2. 
cor-68'te  no'ma  (kOr-Ps'tf-no'- 
md),  n.  [NL.;  Gr.  Koprj  pupil  4- 
<rr erto/xa  narrow  place.]  Med. 
Abnormal  shape  of  the  pupil 
due  to  marginal  excrescences, 
cor'e-ay  (k5r'g-sY).  Var.  of 
CORSIE.  Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 
cor-et'o-my  (k8r-?t'(5-mT),  n. 
[Gr.  icopr)  pupil  +  -tom}/.]  Med. 
=  IRIDOTOM  Y.  [co-,  3  b- 1 

xj-rev'el  er,  -rev'el-ler,  n.  See| 
jp'Te-volve',  i.  See  co-.  1. 
cor'few,  cor'fu.  f  curfew. 
Cor-flam'bo  (kbr-fl&m'bo).  n. 
In  Spenser’s  “  Faerie  Quecne,”  a 
giapt,  the  personification  of  lust, 
slain  by  Prince  Arthur, 
corge  (k6rj),  n.  [Hind,  kort, 
Gujarati  Ao/i.]  A  score  ;  twen¬ 
ty.  Anglo-Tnd. 

||  Cor  Hy'drae  (k6r  hT'dre).  [L., 
the  Hydra’s  neart.j  Astron. 
Alpha  (a)  Hydr*e.  See  star. 
coTi-a-myr'tln  (k^rl-a-mOr'- 


tTn;  kbr'I-),  w.  A  poisonous  crys¬ 

talline  glucoside  found  in  the 
fruit  of  Coriaria  myrti folia. 
coriander  oil.  See  oil,  Table  I. 
co'ri-an'drol  (ko'rT-an'drol  ; 
kbrJ-  ;  -drOl),  n.  [coriander  + 
1st  -ol.-\  Client.  =  linai.oOl. 
Co'ri-a^-a'ce-se  (-a/rT-a's(!-e), 
n.pl.  [NL.]  Bot.  See  Coriaria. 

—  co/ri-a/ri-a'ceou8  (-shtfs),  a. 
coriaus.  courageous. 
corier.  +  currier. 
corige.  f  corbige. 
cor'i-geen.  Var.  of  carrageen. 
co'ri-in  (  kb'rT-Yn),  n.  [L.  cori- 
um  hide.]  A  substance  formed  by 
the  action  of  alkalies  on  fibrous 
connective  tissue,  as  of  skin, 
co-rin'don  (ko-rTn'ddn),  n.  [F.] 
Min.  Corundum. 

Co-rin'eus  (ko-rYn'us  ;  kSr'Y- 
nQs).  n.  See  Gogmagoo. 
Co-rin'na  (ki5-rYn'd),  n.  [L.,  fr. 
Gr.  Kopivva.]  1.  Lit.,  maiden  ; 

—  fern.  prop.  name.  L.  &  It.  id.  ; 
F.  Corinne  (ko'rln'). 

2.  A  lyric  poetess  (fl.  b.  c.  490) 
of  Thebes  or  Tanagra,  said  to 


have  gained  the  victory  over  the 

youthful  Pindar  five  times. 

*3-  A  feigned  ladylove  of  Ovid 
and  of  various  modern  poets. 
Co'rlnne'  (kC'rYn'), n.  [F.iThe 
ajsthetic  and  unfortunate  hero¬ 
ine  of  Mme.  de  Stael’s  novel 
(1807)  of  “  Corinne,  ou  L’ltalie.” 
co-rinne'  (kO-rYn'),  n.  [Cf.  F. 
corinne. 1  Zool.  The  common 
gazelle  ( Gazella  dorcas). 
Co-rin'thi-ac,  a.  [L.  Corinthia- 
cus,  Gr.  Kop«'0icuc6s.]  Corin¬ 
thian.  Obs. 

Co-rfiPthi-an-esque'  (-Psk'),  a. 
See  -esque.  [See -ism. I 

Co-rin'thi-an-ism  (-Yz’m),  ?i.| 
Co-rin'thi-an-ize.  r.  i.  See-izK. 
Co-rin'thua  (ko-rYn'thtfs).  Bib. 
coriour.  +  currier. 
corious.  curious. 
co'ri-pa'ri-an  (ko/rT-pa'rY-«n), 
a.  See  co-,  2. 

Cor'i-aa  (kbr'Y-sa),  Co-ria'i-dae 
(ko-rYs'Y-de),  n.  Zool.  =  Co- 

RIXA,  CORIXID.fi. 

co-ri'val,  co-r  i'val-ry,  etc. 
Vars.  of  corrival,  etc. 


cork.  n.  [Cf.  colk  a  core.]  A 
core,  as  of  an  apple.  Obs. 
cork,  n.  Erron.  for  cauk,  chalk, 
cork,  n.  5r  v.  Erron.  for  calk. 
cork,  v.  t.  tf  i.  Arch.  Erron. 
form  of  coo.  [cudbear.) 

cork,  n.  [Cf.  Gael,  corcur.]  =| 
Cork,  n.  Her.  See  herald. 
cork'-bark  elm  =  cork  elm. 
cork  cortex.  Bot.  The  external 
corky  layer  of  the  cortex, 
cork  cutter.  One  that  cuts  corks. 
—  cork  cutting, 
corke.  +  colk,  core, 
cork'i-neaa.  n.  See -ness. 
cork'ing.  p.  pr.  6c  vb.  n.  of  cork. 
corking  pin.  A  pin  of  large  size. 
Obs.  nr  Dial.  Eng.  Sr  Scot. 
cor'kir  (k6r'k?r),  n.  [Gael,  cor- 
cnr.]  Canary  moss.  Scot. 
cork'ish,  a.  See  -ish. 
cork'ite,  n.  [From  Cork,  Ire¬ 
land,  its  locality.]  Min.  Beudan- 
tite.  [flower.) 

cork'acrew-flow^r.  n.=  snail-| 
cork'acrew  y,  a.  Like  a  cork¬ 
screw  ;  spiral. 

cork  shoe.  A  shoe  of  cork  or 


having  a  cork  sole  or  heel.  Obs. 
corkt.  Corked.  Ref.  Sp. 
cork  tree,  a  The  cork  oak.  b  The 
batswing  coral.  Australia. 
corkwood  elm.  =  cork  elm. 
Cor  Le-o'nia.  [L.,  lion’s  heart-] 
Astron.  Alpha  (a.)  Leon  is,  or 
Regulus.  See  star.  [gear.) 
Corliss  valve  gear.  See  valveI 
cor-lit'  (k6r-let')  or  cor-lia' 
(-les'),  n.  [Tag.]  Philol.  A  di¬ 
acritical  mark  used  in  the  Fili¬ 
pino  alphabets.  When  over  a 
consonant  it  i6  supposed  to  have 
indicated  that  the  consonant 
was  followed  by  the  sound  of  i 
ore;  when  underneath,  by  that 
Of  O  or  u. 

corlonell.  4*  colonel. 
cormb  (kfirm).  Var.  of  corm. 
corme  (korm),  n.  [F.  corme  fruit 
of  the  service.]  The  service  tree. 
Obs.  [ing  Member. | 

Cor.  Mem.  Abbr.  Correspond- 1 
cormeraunt.  4*  cormorant. 
cormerawnt.  4*  cormorant. 

||  cor'  me'um  e  ruc-ta'vit.  See 
eructavit  cor  meum. 


cor'mi.  n.,  pi.  of  cormus. 
cor-mid'i  um  (k6r-niYd'Y-t7m), 
n.;  pi.  corm i d i a  (-a).  [NI.., 

dim.  fr.  Gr.  Koppoq  trunk  of  a 
tree.]  Zool.  The  entire  body  or 
colony  of  a  compound  animal  ; 
—  used  chiefly  or  exclusively  of 
the  Siphonopnora. 
cor'mo-gen  (k  0  r'm  A-j  ?n),  n. 
[cormo-  -f  -yen.]  Bot.  A  cor- 
mophyte.  Ons. 

cor  mog'e-noua  (k8r-mCj'P- 
nus),  a.  Bot.  a  Pert.  to.  or  like, 
acormogen.  b  Corm-bearing. 
cor-mog'e-ny  (-nY),  n.  [corn  o- 
-f  -geny.]  Bwl.  The  ontogeny  of 
groups  or  families.  Haeckel. 
ccrm'oid,  a.  [corm  4-  -oid.] 
Bot.  Resembling  a  corm. 
cor  mo-phy-log'e-ny  (k  6  r'm  8- 
fT-15j'£-nT),  n.  [cormo-  4-  phy¬ 
togeny.]  Biol.  The  phvlogenv 
of  groups  or  families.  Haeckel. 
cor-moph'y-ly  (kbr-mbf'Y-lY),  n. 
[cormo-  4-  Gr.  (frvXov  tribe, 
race.]  1.  Tribal  history. 

2.  Btol.  =  cormophylogeny. 
cormuse.  4*  cornemuse. 


food,  foot ;  out,  oil ;  chair  ;  go  ;  sing,  ii)k  ;  then,  thin ;  nature,  verdure  (250) ;  k  ch  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144) ;  boN ;  yet ;  zh  =  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Guide. 
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2.  Veter.  An  affection,  or  affected  part,  of  the  fore  hoofs 
of  horses,  due  to  bruises  of  the  velvety  tissue  of  the  sole 
causing  diffusion  of  blood  into  the  horn,  which  is  stained 
yellowish  or  reddish.  It  appears  usually  in  the  angles  of 
the  sole  toward  the  heels.  According  to  severity  and  char¬ 
acter  corns  are  classified  as  dry ,  moist ,  and  suppurative , 
and  they  are  frequently  accompanied  by  lameness, 
to  tread,  trample,  (or  the  like)  on  one’s  corns,  to  hurt  one’s 
feelings.  Colloq. 

-coni  (-kdrn).  A  suffix  from  Latin  cornu ,  meaning,  horn ; 

as  in  unicorn-,  longicora,  palpicorn,  nari corn,  etc. 

Cor  na'ce -SB  (kbr-na'sfc-e),  n.  pi.  [NL.  See  Cornus.]  Bot. 
A  family  of  trees,  shrubs,  or  herbs  (order  Apiales),  the  dog¬ 
wood  family,  consisting  of  about  1G  genera  and  85  species, 
mainly  of  temperate  regions.  They  have  small  clustered 
flowers  with  the  calyx  tube  adherent  to  the  ovary,  and 
drupaceous  fruit.  Cornus  and  Nyssa  are  the  two  principal 
genera.  —  cor  na'ceous  (-shfts),  a. 

cor'nage  (kor'naj),  n.  [F.,  fr.  come  horn  of  a  beast.]  A 
feudal  rent  charge  or  service  fixed  with  reference  to  the 
number  of  horned  cattle  of  the  tenant ;  horngeld. 

©3J-*  This  word  has  been  erroneously  explained  as  meaning,  lit., 
hornblowing,  and  designating  an  ancient  tenure  of  land,  which 
obliged  the  tenant  togive  notice  of  an  invasion  by  blowing  a  horn, 
corn  ball.  A  ball  of  popped  corn  stuck  together  with  soft 
candy  from  molasses  or  sugar. 

corn  beetle.  The  saw-toothed  grain  beetle  (Silvanus  su- 
nnamensis L  or  other  small  beetle  infesting  stored  grain, 
com  brandy.  Spirits  distilled  from  grain  ;  whisky, 
corn  bread  Bread  made  from  corn  ;  specif.,  U.  S.,  bread 
made  of  Indian  meal. 

com  cake.  A  kind  of  cake  or  bread  made  of  Indian  meal ; 
johnnycake  ;  hoecake.  U.  S. 

COrn'COb'  (koru'kSb'),  n.  The  chaffy  axis  on  which  the  ker¬ 
nels  of  Indian  corn,  or  maize,  are  arranged  in  rows.  U.  S. 
corncob  pipe.  A  tobacco  pipe  the  bowl  of  which  is  made 
from  a  corncob,  usually  impregnated  with  clay.  U.  S. 
com  cockle.  An  annual  hairy  silenaceous  weed  (Agro- 
stemma  githugo ),  having  bright  red  flowers,  common,  esp. 
in  Europe,  in  grain  fields. 

corn  crake  A  common  European  short-billed  rail  (Crex 
crex)  which  frequents  grain  fields;  the  land  rail. 
COm'crib/  (kSrn'kj’Tb'),  n.  A  crib  for  holding  or  storing 
Indian  corn.  U.  S. 

corn  crowfoot.  A  common  European  crowfoot  ( Ranun¬ 
culus  arvensis)  with  pale  yellow  flowers  and  spiny  achenes. 
corn  cutter.  A  machine  for  cutting  up  stalks  of  Indian 
corn  for  food  of  cattle  ;  also,  a  scythelike  implement,  or  a 
form  of  harvesting  machine,  for  cutting  down  the  stalks 
of  Indian  corn.  U.  S. 

corn'dodg  er  (kGrn'dbj'er),  n.  A  cake  made  of  the  meal  of 
Indian  corn,  baked  hard  under  embers.  U.  S. 
cor'ne-a  (k6r'ne-d),  n.  ;  pi.  -neas  (-az).  [Fem.  sing.,  fr. 
L.  comeus  homy,  fr.  cornu  a  horn.  See  horn.]  Anal.  A: 
Zool.  a  The  transparent  part  of  the  coat  of  the  eyeball 
which  covers  the  iris  and  pupil  and  admits  light  to  the 
interior.  See  eye.  The  cornea  is  covered  externally  by 
the  ectodermic  conjunctival  epithelium,  and  is  itself  of 
mesodermic  origin,  composed  of  layers  of  interlacing 
fibers  continuous  with  those  of  the  sclerotic  and  united 
by  a  cementing  substance,  b  The  outer  transparent  cov¬ 
ering  of  the  compound  eyes  of  arthropods,  which  is  di¬ 
vided  into  small  facets,  each  acting  as  a  lens,  and  called  a 
cornea  lens. 

COr'ne-al  (-al),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  cornea, 
cor'ne  al  der  ma-to'ma  (dfir'md-to'md),  Veter.,  a  very  rare 
congenital  tumorous  growth  on  the  cornea  of  animals. 
It  has  a  growth  of  hair  upon  its  surface, 
cor'ne  in  (-Tu),  n.  [From  L.  comeus  horny.]  Physiol. 
Chem.  A  nitrogenous  substance,  showing  some  proteid  re¬ 
actions,  constituting  the  organic  basis  of  corals, 
cor'nel  (kGr'nSl),  n.  [OF.  comille ,  comoille ,  F.  comouille , 
cornel  berry,  LL.  cornoiium  cornel  tree,  fr.  L.  cornus ,  fr. 
cornu  horn,  alluding  to  its  hard  wood.  See  horn.]  Any 
plant  of  the  genus  Cornus  ;  esp.  :  a  The  cornelian  cherry, 
b  The  European  dogwood  (C.  sanguined),  c  Either  of  the 
two  herbaceous  species  C. canadensis  and  C.suecica ,  usually 
called  dwarf  cornel  (see  under  dwarf),  d  The  flowering 
cornel  or  dogwood  of  the  United  States  (C.  Jlorida). 
cor-nel'ian  (k5r-nel'yan),  n.  [F.  cornaline ,  OF.  corneline , 
perh.  fr.  L.  cornu  horn,  and  named  from  its  horny  appear¬ 
ance  when  broken.  See  horn  ;  ef.  carnelian.]  Min. 
A  variety  of  chalcedony.  =  carnelian. 
cornelian  cherry.  The  red  olive-shaped  berry  of  Cornus 
mas .  a  European  shrub  or  small  tree  producing  clusters  of 
small  yellow  flowers  in  spring  before  the  leaves;  also,  the 
plant.  It  is  often  cultivated  in  the  United  States, 
cor'ne-o-  (kor'ne-o-).  Combining  form  from  Latin  comeus , 
meanunghorni/ycorneous.ovfromcomea ,part  oftheeye;^8\u: 
cor'ne-o-cal-ca're-ous  (-kfil-ka'r?-us),  a  Both  horny  and  calca¬ 
reous.  —  cor  ne-o-scle-rot'ic  (-skl?-r0t'Tk),  a.  Pertaining  to  both 
the  cornea  and  the  sclerotic  coat.  —  cor'ne-o-si-ll'ceous  (-sf-lTsh'- 
tls ),  a.  Both  horny  and  siliceous,  as  some  sponges, 
cor'ne  OUS  (k6r'ne-as),  a.  [L.  comeus ,  fr.  cornu  horn.]  Of 
a  texture  resembling  horn  ;  horny  ;  hard.  Sir  T.  Browne. 
cor'ner  (kGr'ner),  n.  [OF.  eorniere ,  cornier ,  LL.  come- 
rium ,  carneria,  fr.  L.  cornu  horn,  end,  point.  See  horn.] 

1.  The  point  or  place  where  two  converging  lines,  sides,  or 
edges  meet ;  an  angle,  either  external  or  internal ;  specif.  : 
a  The  place  of  intersection  of  two  streets,  b  An  angular 
part  of  anything  at  the  meeting  point  of  two  of  its  sides  or 


edges,  c  A  corner  piece  separated  or  remaining  from  any¬ 
thing.  d  The  space  between  meeting  lines  or  walls,  close 
to  the  vertex  of  the  angle  ;  as,  the  chimney  comer,  e  A 
position  from  which  escape  by  retreat  is  impossible  ;  a  posi¬ 
tion  of  great  and  unavoidable  difficulty  or  embarrassment, 
as  in  a  discussion  ;  as,  to  drive  a  person  into  a  comer. 

2.  A  secret  or  secluded  place  ;  a  remote  or  out-of-the-way 
place  ;  a  nook. 

This  thing  was  not  done  in  a  corner.  Acts  xxvi.  26. 

3.  An  edge  or  extremity  ;  the  part  farthest  from  the 
center;  hence,  any  quarter  or  part ;  esp.,  a  quarter  of  the 
earth  ;  one  of  the  four  quarters  or  directions. 

From  the  four  comers  of  the  earth  they  come.  Slink. 

Sits  the  wind  in  that  corner  *  Shak. 

4.  A  piece  designed  to  form,  occupy,  mark,  or  adorn  a 
corner  of  anything,  as  a  protecting  cap  for  the  corner  of 
a  book  ;  also,  a  design  for  a  corner  ornament  or  a  stamp, 
type,  or  the  like,  for  impressing  it. 

6.  a  Association  Football.  More  fully  corner  kick  A  free 
kick  from  close  to  the  nearest  corner  flag  post,  allowed  to 
the  opposite  side  when  a  player  has  sent  the  ball  behind  his 
own  goal  line,  b  Card  Playing.  A  player  or  position  in  a 
game  in  which  several  play,  considered  as  being  at  a  corner 
of  the  table  ;  as,  to  play  poker  or  whist  at  ten  cents  a  corner. 
6.  Com.  The  state  of  things  produced  by  a  combination  of 
persons  who  buy  up  the  whole  or  the  available  part  of  any 
stock  or  species  of  property,  which  compels  those  who  need 
such  stock  or  property  to  buy  of  them  at  their  own  price ; 
as,  a  comer  in  flour  or  cotton.  Cf.  engross. 

Syn.  —  Corner,  angle.  In  common  usage,  corner  ap¬ 
plies  to  the  space  included  or  the  projection  formed  by 
the  convergence  of  the  actual  sides  of  a  material  structure  ; 
as,  the  corner  of  a  box,  a  table,  a  room,  a  house  ;  a  street 
corner ,  a  chimney  corner ;  to  drive  into  a  corner.  Angle  has 
usually  the  more  technical  sense  of  the  space  included  be¬ 
tween,  or  the  degree  of  inclination  of,  two  converging  lines 
or  planes ;  as,  a  right  angle ,  the  angle  of  the  faces  of  a  crys¬ 
tal  ;  the  walls  forming  the  corner  met  at  an  obtuse  angle. 
Angle  is  also  used  in  the  sense  of  a  sharp  projection ;  as, 
“  We  rub  each  other’s  an g/es  down  ”  ( Tennyson) :  cf.  corner , 
in  “  I  hit  my  head  against  the  sharp  comer  of  the  table.” 
the  Corner,  'fattersall’s  betting  rooms,  formerly  near  Hyde 
Park  Corner,  London.  Sporting  Slang.  Oxf.  E.  D. 

cor'ner  (kSr'ner),  v.  t.  ;  cor'nered  (-nerd) ;  cor'ner-ing. 

1.  To  provide  with  corners. 

2.  To  put  or  set  in  a  corner. 

3.  To  drive  into  a  corner  or  into  a  position  of  great  diffi¬ 
culty  or  hopeless  embarrassment ;  to  put  in  a  tight  place  ; 
as,  to  corner  a  person  in  argument. 

4.  Com.  To  get  command  of  (a  stock,  commodity,  etc.),  so 
as  to  be  able  to  put  one’s  own  price  on  it ;  as,  to  comer 
the  shares  of  a  railroad  stock  ;  to  comer  petroleum. 

cor'ner,  v.  i.  1.  Com.  To  make  a  corner. 

2-  To  form,  have,  or  come  to,  a  corner  or  angle.  U.  S. 
The  spot  where  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  and  Georgia, 

corner.  Fop.  Sci.  Monthly. 

3-  To  take  or  round  a  corner,  as  in  a  race.  Colloq. 
cor'nered  (kOr'nerd),  p.  a.  1.  Having  corners  or  angles. 

2.  In  a  position  of  great  difficulty  ;  brought  to  bay. 
cornered  cap.  =  corner  cap.  Obs. 

comer  man  1.  All  end  mail  in  a  negro  minstrel  show.  Eng. 
2  A  lounger  or  loafer  about  street  corners. 

3.  Com.  One  who  makes  or  gets  a  corner. 

comer  quadrat-  Print.  A  quadrat  of  L  shape  to  fit  against 
a  corner. 

comer  Stone.  1.  A  stone  forming  a  part  of  a  corner  or  angle 
in  a  wall,  esp.  such  a  stone  lying  at  the  foundation  of  a 
principal  angle ;  specif.,  one  laid  at  the  formal  inaugura¬ 
tion  of  the  erection  of  a  building,  usually  inscribed  with  the 
date  or  other  matters,  and  often  hollowed  out  to  receive  a 
record  of  the  event,  or  other  documents  or  relics. 

2.  Hence,  fig. :  Something  of  fundamental  importance;  a 
trait  or  fact  upon  which  others  rest  as  if  forming  a  super¬ 
structure.  Cf. -KEYSTONE. 

corner  tooth-  One  of  the  third  or  outer  pair  of  incisor 
teeth  of  either  jaw  of  the  horse.  They  replace  the  milk 
teeth  at  an  age  of  about  four  and  one  half  years, 
cor'ner-wise'  (k6r'ner-wiz')t  adv.  With  the  corner  in 
front ;  so  as  to  form  a  corner ;  diagonally, 
cor'net  (k6r'n«?t;  k5r-ngt'),  n.  [F.  cornet ,  m.  (for  senses 
1  &  2),  comette ,  f.  &  m.  (for  other  senses),  dim.  of  come 
horn,  fr.  (assumed)  LL.  coma ,  for  L.  cornu.  See  horn.] 

1.  Music,  a  An  ancient  horn,  b  =  krummhorn.  c  See 
cornet-a-pistons.  d  One  of  several  organ  stops. 

2.  Something  having  the  general  shape  of  a  cornet  or  horn; 
as ;  a  A  cap  of  paper  tw  isted  at  the  end,  used  by  retailers 
to  inclose  small  wares,  b  Assaying.  A  metallic  bead  flat¬ 
tened  out  and  made  into  a  roll  for  treatment  with  acid, 
c  A  horn-shaped  instrument  for  inserting  in  the  ear. 

3.  A  headdress  :  a  A  kind  of  women's  headdress  formerly 
worn  ;  also,  a  flap  or  pendant  as  part  of  a  woman’s  head¬ 
dress.  Obs.  b  The  white  headdress  of  Sisters  of  Charity. 

4.  a  Mil.  The  standard  of  a  troop  of  cavalry;  hence,  a 
troop  of  cavalry.  Obs.  “  A  body  of  f\\e  cornets  of  horse.” 
Clarendon,  b  Formerly,  the  fifth  grade  of  commissioned 
officer  in  a  British  cavalry  troop,  who  carried  the  standard. 

5.  Naut.  A  pennant  or  flag  (in  the  U.  S.  navy  only  the 
latter)  used  in  signaling. 


Larva  of  Corn  Fly  b  ( Anthomyia  zest), 
a  Larva  enlarged  ;  b  Larva,  nat.  size,  eat¬ 
ing  the  interior  of  kernels  of  corn. 


COr'net-^-pis'tons  (kdr'nSt-a-pTs'tflns;  F.  kfir/u5'4-pes' 

tfiN'),  n. ;  pi.  cor- 

NETS-A-PI8T0NS 

( ko  r'nSts- ;  F.  k  6  r'- 
nS'-).  [F.]  Mu- 

sic.  A  brass  wind 
instrument,  like 
the  trumpet, 
furnished  w  i  t  h 
cupped  mouth¬ 
piece  and  valves  _ 

moved  by  small  Cornet-a-pistons, 

pistons  or  sliding  rods  ;  a  cornopean  ;  a  cornet.  The  cor¬ 
net-a-pistons  usually  has  the  fundamental  key  of  E[?  or  Bj?, 
a  penetrating  and  somewhat  blaring  tone,  and  a  treble 
register  of  about  two  octaves. 

cor'net-cy  (kor'ngt-sT),  n.  Commission  or  rank  of  a  cornet, 
corn'iield'  (kSrn'feld'),  n.  A  field  in  which  corn  is  grow¬ 
ing  ;  — specif.,  in  England,  a  field  of  wheat,  rye,  barley,  or 
oats  ;  in  America,  a  field  of  Indian  corn, 
corn  flag,  a  The  garden  gladiolus,  b  A  yellow-flowered 
European  iris  (Iris  pseud acorus)  naturalized  in  the  north¬ 
eastern  United  States. 

corn  flour.  Very  fine  Indian  meal ;  also,  flour  made  of 

rice  or  other  grain. 

corn  fly.  a  A  small  dipterous  fly  ( Anthomyia  zex)  whose 

larva  or  maggot  de-  ^ _  £ 

stroys  seed  com 
(maize)  after  it  has 
been  planted,  b  The 
gout  fly. 

corn  gromwell  A 

boraginaceous  an¬ 
nual  herb  ( Li l ho - 
spermum  amen  se) 
with  inconspicuous 
flowers,  growing  as  a  weed  in  fields, 
corn  husk.  The  husk  of  Indian  corn.  U.  S. 
corn  husker.  A  person  who  removes  the  husks  from  the 
ears  of  Indian  corn  ;  also,  a  machine  for  this  purpose.  U.  S. 
corn  husking.  The  husking  of  Indian  corn  ;  specif.,  a 
husking,  or  husking  bee.  U.  S. 
cor'nice  (kor'nTs),  n.  [F.  corniche ,  It.  corniccy  of  uncer¬ 
tain  origin.]  1.  Arch.  The  horizontal  member  (typically 
molded  and  projecting)  which  crowns  a  composition,  as  a 
facade  ;  hence,  even  when  not  horizontal,  the  top  course 
or  courses  of  the  wall  when  treated  as  a  finish  or  crowning 
member;  specif.,  the  uppermost  of  the  three  members  of  a 
classic  entablature  (see  order,  I/lust.).  By  extension,  a  sim¬ 
ilar  member  in  a  piece  of  furniture,  as  a  cabinet  or  book¬ 
case.  Sometimes  erroneously  used  in  the  sense  of  surbase. 

2.  In  upholstery,  etc.,  a  decorative  band  put  up  to  conceal 
the  hooks  or  rings  by  which  a  curtain  is  hung,  or  to  support 
picture  hooks,  etc. 

3.  Gun.  An  astragal. 

4.  Mountaineering.  An  overhanging  formation  of  snow 
produced  by  the  action  of  some  prevalent  wind  that  car¬ 
ries  the  falling  snow  with  it  over  the  crest  of  a  ridge. 

cor'nice  (kor'nTs),  v.t.;  cor'niced  (-nist);  cor'nic-ing  (-nTs- 
Tng).  To  furnish  or  crown  with  or  as  with  a  cornice, 
cor  nic'u  late  (k5r-nTk'u-lat),  a.  [L.  corni culutus. ]  Hav¬ 
ing  horns  or  small  hornlike  processes, 
corniculate  cartilage.  =  cartilage  of  Santorini. 
Cor-nic'u-lum(-l?m)),  n.  ;  pi.  -ula  (-la).  [L.,  little  horn.] 

Anat.  Ac  Zool.  A  small  hornlike  part  or  process. 

Cor-nii'er  ous  (kbr-nTf'er-iis),  a.  [L.  cornu  horn  -\--ferous.] 
Geol.  Pertaining  to  or  designating  an  epoch,  or  a  forma¬ 
tion  (called  also  Onondaga  limestone),  of  the  Middle  Devonian 
in  New  York  and  adjacent  regions;  —  from  the  hornlike 
nodules  of  chert  contained  in  the  limestone.  See  geology, 
Chart.  —  Cor  nif'er  ous.  n. 

cor-nif'ic  (k5r-nTf'Tk),  a.  [L.  cornu  horn  -f-  facer e  to 
make  ]  Producing  horns  ;  forming  horn, 
cor  n!  fi-ca'tion  (kGr'nT-fT-ka'shau),  n.  Conversion  into 
horn. 


cor'ni-fled  (kfir'nT-fid),  a.  [L.  cornu  horn  -f-  -/?/.]  Anal. 
Converted  into  horn  ;  horny. 

cor'nin  (kGr'nTn),  n.  Chem.  a  A  bitter  crystalline  sub¬ 
stance  obtained  from  dogwood  ( Cornus  florida).  b  An 
extract  from  dogw  ood  used  as  a  tonic  and  antiperiodic. 
corn'ing,  vb.  n.  1.  Act  or  process  of  granulating. 

2.  Pickling  with  brine. 

Cor'nish  (kSr'nTsh),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  Cornwall, 
England,  Cornishmen,  or  Cornish. 

Cornish  bit,  Mach.,  a  lathe  drill  having  at  the  end  of  the 
drillstock  a  diametral  slot  in  which  the  cutter  is  inserted.— 
C.  boiler.  See  boiler,  3.  —  C.  chough,  Iler.,  a  crow  repre¬ 
sented  black,  with  red  legs  and  beak;  — called  also  ay  let 
and  sea  swallow.  —  C.  diamond,  a  quartz  crystal  from  Corn¬ 
wall.  —  C.  engine,  Mach.,  a  single-cylinder,  single-acting 
beam  engine,  using  steam  expansively  and  regulated  by  a 
cataract.  It  was  of  remarkably  high  efficiency  and  was 
largely  used  in  the  Cornish  mines  and  elsewhere  as  a 
pumping  engine.  —  C.  hug,  a  lock  in  wrestling  in  which 
one  contestant  is  clasped  to  the  other’s  breast ;  hence,  fig., 
a  display  of  falsely  pretended  affection.  —  C.  mining  ton. 
See  ton,  1.  —  C.  moneywort,  a  small  European  scrophula- 
riaceous  plant  ( Sibthorpia  europxa),  with  orbicular  leaves 


corn.  Obs.  p  p  of  CHOOSE. 
Corn  Ahbr.  CorneliuB  ;  Corn¬ 
ish;  Cornwall, 
cornaline.  f  cornelian. 
cornamute.  corn em use. 
cornardy,  n.  [OF.  cornardie 
folly  .1  Beguilement.  Obs. 
corn  oaby.  Corrupt,  of  kirn- 
baby.  See  HARVEST  HOME, 
corn'-beads', «.  =  Job’s-tears 
corn'bell'.n.  Any  of  several  nest 
fungi  ( Nidvlariaceae)  occurring 
in  grain  fields,  as  Xidiilaria 
canipunulata,  Cj/athus  rennm- 
sns.  etc.  ;  —  so  called  from  the 
bell-shaped  fruit  body. 

Corn  Belt.  The  belt  or  region  in¬ 
cluding  the  States  (Illinois,  In¬ 
diana,  Iowa,  Kansas,  Missouri, 
Nebraska,  and  Ohio)  which  are 
the  chief  growers  of  corn.  U.  .S’, 
corn'bind'  (-blnd/),  n.  Any 
cornfield  bindweed-  Dad.  Ena. 
corn  bindweed.  =  corn  bind. 
corn'-binks7  (-bYpkB/),  »?.,  corn 
bluebottle.  Thebluebottle( sense 
1).  Dial.  Eng. 
corn'  bird  .  The  corn  crake. 
corn'bole/,  n.  Early  Eng.  Law. 
A  best  sheaf  levied  as  a  tax  at 
harvest  time. 

Corn'' brash7,  n.  [corn  -f  6rasA.] 


Geol.  A  bed  of  earthy,  shelly 
limestone  of  the  Lower  Ofilite 
(Bnthonian  subdivision )in  Eng¬ 
land.  <>n  weathering  it  makes 
good  grain-raising  land 
corn  bunting  See  bunting. 
corn  campion.  =  corn  cockle 
corn  chandler.  A  retailer  of 
grain  and  allied  products.  Eng. 

—  corn  chandlery.  Eng. 
corn'-crack7er.  n.  1.  A  native 
of  Kentucky.  Colloq.,  U  S. 

2.  A  cracker,  or  poor  white.  See 
cracker,  n.y  7.  Slang  or  Con¬ 
temptuous,  U.  S. 

3.  a  A  ray  {Rhinoptera  qnadri- 
loha).  Localy  U.  S.  b  A  corn 
crake. 

Corn-cracker  State  State  of 
Kentucky  nickname.  U.S. 
corn'cut  ter,  n.  A  chiropodist. 

—  corn'cut  ting,  vb.  n.  V  p.  a. 
cornd.  Cornea.  Ref.  S/> . 
corn  drake  The  corn  crake. 
Local,  tint 

corne.  +  corn. 
corn'-ear7  worm. The bollworm. 
corn  eater.  An  eater  of  corn  ; 
specif.,  formerly,  a  North  Amer¬ 
ican  Indian  who  had  adopted 
the  wavs  of  civilization. 
cor7ne-Ptis  (kor'nS-I'tls),  n. 


[NL.  ;  cornea  -f  -i7is.]  Med.  — 

KERATITIS. 

cor'nel.  +  kernel. 
cor'nel,  n.  [OF.  coi-nal.)  A  cor¬ 
ner  or  angle.  Obs. 
cor'neled,  p.  a.  Embattled.  Obs. 
Cor-ne'li  a  (k5r-ne'lT-a  ;  -nel'- 
yor),  n.  [L.i  Fem.  prop,  name  ; 
—  fem.  of  Cornelius.  F.  Cor- 
nefie  (kfir'na'IS')  :  It.  Cornelia 
(kfir-na'lyft)  ;  G.  Cornelia  (kor- 
na'lf-ii).  [cherry.  I 

cornelian  tree.  The  cornelian  | 
Cor-ne'ii-us  ( k5r-ne'H-us;  -nel'- 
vms).  n.  [L.j  Masc.  prop.  name. 
)•’.  Cornelius  (k  i5  r7n  a'l  f!/i\  s') ; 
It.,  Sp.,  A'  Pg. Cornel io  ( kor-nal'- 
yfl)  ;  G  Cornelius  (-na'lf-dbs). 
cornelle,  n.  [See  carnel.]  A 
camel  ;  a  battlement.  Obs. 
cornemuse.  n.  [F.)  An  early  wind 
instrument  nearly  identical  with 
the  bagpipe  ;  a  hornpipe, 
cor'ne-ol,  n.  10F.  corneole.] 
Cornelian.  Obs. 
cor'ner.  n.  A  carnel  ;  a  battle¬ 
ment.  Ohs. 

cor'ner-bind'  (-bind7),  a.  Des¬ 
ignating  a  kind  of  hook  or 
chain  used  in  binding  logs,  tim¬ 
ber,  or  lumber  on  vehicles, 
corner  block.  Woodworking. 


A  block,  usually  of  wood,  glued 
to  the  inside  of  a  piece  of  joiner 
work  to  hold  adjoining  pieces 
firmly  in  their  places, 
cor'ner-cap'',  ii.  An  academic 
and  ecclesiastical  cap  with  four 
(or  three)  corners,  worn  in  the 
16th  and  17th  centuries.  Obs. 
corner  chisel.  A  chisel  having 
two  rectangular  edges  for  cut¬ 
ting  comers  or  angles, 
cor'ner-er. //.  Com.  =  corner 
MAN,  3. 

corner  tree.  A  tree  marking  a 
comer  of  a  tract  of  land.  U.  S. 
cor'net,  r.  i.  To  play  on  a  cor¬ 
net.  Obs. 

||  cor-ne'ta  (k6r-na'tii),  n.  [Sp., 
cornet.]  A  comet  fish,  esp.  Fis¬ 
tula  r  in  depress a  of  the  Pacific 
coast  of  the  United  States, 
cor'net-er,  cor'net-ter,  n.  A 
cometist. 

cornet  fish.  A  trumpet  fi»h  of 
the  genus  Fistularin. 
cor'net-ist,  cor-net'tist.  n.  A 
performer  on  the  cornet, 
cor-nette'  (kfir-nft').  Var.  of 
CORNET,  a  headdress,  CORNET, 
a  wind  instrument, 
cor-net'to  (-net'to),  n.  [It.]  = 
CORNET,  1  a. 


cor'ne-ule  (k6r'n£-Ql),  »?.  [F 
cornCnle ,  dim.  of  corner  the  cor¬ 
nea.]  Zool.  =  CORNEA  LENS. 
See  cornea.  Rare. 
corn  factor.  A  dealer  in  com. 
cornfield  pea  The  cowpen. 
Southern  U.  S. 

corn'floor7,  n.  A  threshing 
floor.  Archaic.  Hos.  ix.  1. 

corn'flower  (kom'flou/er),  n. 
a  The  corn  cockle,  b  =  blue¬ 
bottle,  1. 

corn  fodder  Indian  com  cut 

for  fodder  while  green.  U.S. 
corn  grass,  a  The  European 
grass  Apera  spica-renti  b  The 
American  grass  Panicum  c/an- 
i/esfiniiiii. 

corn  heath.  Buckwheat, 
corn  hoarder.  A  person  who 
hoards  grain  to  realize  a  higher 
price.  Archaic. 
cor'nic  (kGr'ntk),  a.  See  cor¬ 
nin'  a. 

cornice  hook.  A  hook  for  hang¬ 
ing  pictures  from  a  cornice,  or 
picture  molding, 
cornice  ring.  In  old-time  can¬ 
non,  a  ring  next  behind  the 
muzzle  ring. 

II  cor  ni  chon'  (kor'ne'shdx'), 
n. ;  pi.  -chons  (F.  -shfix').  IF.] 


A  small  cucumber  or  cucumber 
pickle. 

cor'ni-cle.  +  chronicle. 
cor'ni-cle  (kor'nT-k'I),  n.  [L. 
cornier*  turn ,  dim  of  corny  horn.] 
A  little  horn  or  hornlike  proc¬ 
ess  ;  specif.,  Zool.,  in  aphids, 
either  of  two  protruding  dorsal 
tubes  formerly  believed  to  dis¬ 
charge  honeydew. 
cor-nic'u-la[ «.,  pi  of  cornicu- 
lum. 

cor-nic'u-ler,  cor-nic'u-lere,  n. 

IL.  comic ul arius,  an  adjutant, 
assistant,  prop,  one  presented 
with  a  cornictdnin,  or  horn- 
shaped  ornament, ns  n  reward  for 
bravery.]  An  assistant  officer  ; 
a  secretary  or  clerk.  Obs. 
cor'ni-form.  a.  [L.  cornu  horn 
-f  -form.)  Horn-shaped, 
cor-nig'er-ous  (kfir-nTj'8r-iis), 
a.  (  L.  corni ger  ;  cornu  horn  4- 
grrere  to  bear.]  Having  horns. 
Ohs. 

cor'nill.  f  cornel,  a  tree, 
corning  house.  A  house  or  place 
where  powder  is  corned, 
cor'ni-plume  (kdr'nT-ploom),  n. 
[L.  cornu  horn  4 -  jihnna  feath 
er.]  Zool.  A  hornlike  tuft  of 
feathers  on  a  bird’s  head. 


aie,  senate,  care,  am,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofa ;  eve,  event,  find,  reegnt,  maker ;  Ice,  Ill ;  old,  ftbey,  orb,  Sdd,  s6ft,  connect ;  use,  unite,  firn,  fip,  circus,  menii ; 

(1  Foreign  Word.  +  Obsolete  Variant  of.  4- combined  with.  =  equals. 
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CORONA 


and  yellow  and  whit«*  flowers.  —  Cornish  «Ump,  Mining,  a 
gravity  stamp.  —  C.  atone,  a  =  Cornish  diamond.  Obs. 
n  A  partially  decomposed  granite  used  in  manufacturing 

earthenware  ;  china  stone. 

Cor'nlsh  (kflr'uTah),  ».  The  dialect  of  the  Cymric  branch 
of  Celtic  which  survived  in  Cornwall  until  the  18th  cen¬ 
tury.  Bee  Indo-European. 

a  jr'msh-iuari  (-m#n),  n.  ;  pi.  -men  (-m2n).  A  native  or 

inhabitant  of  Cornwall. 

command  (kflra'ISnd),  n.  Land  devoted  to,  or  suitable  for, 

the  growing  of  corn. 

corn  law.  A  law  regulating  trade  in  com  ;  pi.,  the  series  I 
of  laws  dating  back  to  1436,  and  in  force  in  Great  Britain  i 
46, regulating  the  export  and  import  ...f  grain.  Tl« •  - 
laws  varied  in  their  provisions,  but  the  1  .Ter  ones  were  I  COr'nu-petd 
avowedly  in  support  of  the  agricultural  interests,  and  peta  1 
prohibited,  or  laid  heavy  duties  upon,  the  importation  of  ! 
foreign  grain  for  home  consumption,  except  when  the 
price  rose  above  a  certain  rate. 


Conilaw  Rimer  or  Rhymer,  Ebenezer  Elliott,  an  English  poet 
(17:d-184.'D,  who*  by  his  **  Corn-law  Rimes,’’  aided  The  agita¬ 


tion  against  the  corn  laws, 
corn  marigold.  A  European  asteraceous  plant  (Chrysan¬ 
themum  segetum)  with  bright  yellow  rays,  common  as  a 

weed  in  cornfields. 

corn  mayweed,  a  The  field  camomile,  b  The  scentless 
ca momilo  ( Mo  ‘rieariu  inodora). 

corn  meal  Meal  made  of  corn  ;  specif.,  in  Scotland,  oat¬ 
meal  ;  in  U.  S.,  Indian  meal. 

corn  mint.  A  European  mint  (Mentha  arvenru)  found  in 

cornfields. 

corn  xnotll  The  grain  moth  Tinea  gran  ell  a.. 
com  oyster.  A  fritter  containing  grated  greSu.  Indian 
coni  and  butter.  U.  S. 

corn  parsley.  A  wild  parsley  ( PclroseUnurn  segetum) 
found  as  a  weed  in  European  co  rnfields. 

Corn  pith  The  central  portion*  of  the  stalk  of  Indian  corn, 
or  maize,  used  for  making  pjaper,  cellulose  packing  for  the 
hulls  of  war  vessels,  etc.  »oe  pith. 
cornpono.  Corn  bread,  e*sp.  when  made  without  milk  or 
eggs  ;  also,  a  loaf  of  it.  Piouthem  U.  S. 

Corn  popper.  A  sieveliKe  utensil  with  a  lid,  used  in  pop¬ 
ping  coni. 

corn  poppy.  An  annual  red-flowered  poppy  (Papaver 
rhteas),  common  in  European  cornfields  ;  —  called  also  corn 
rote,  canker  rose. ,  African  rose. ,  and  field  pcpjfy. 

Com  powder.  Granulated  gunpowder.  Obs. 
corn  rootworm  The  larva  of  a  leaf  beetle  ( Diabrotica 
laugicornis)  destructive  to  corn  in  the  Mississippi  valley, 
corfi  rose.  a.  The  corn  poppy,  b  The  corn  cockle, 
corn  salad*  Aliy  one  of  several  half-succulent  herbs  of 
the  genus  Valerianella ,  sometimes  used  for  salad, 
corn  say* fly.  A  sawfly  (Cephas  jxygmsrus)  whose  larva 
cuts  iiiAo  the  stalks  of  growing  grain, doing  great  damage 
in  ^oiae  parts  of  Eurot»e 

Com  ’Silk.  Hie  silky,  filamentous  styles  which  hang  in  a 
cluster  from  the  apex  of  an  ear  of  Indian  com.  U.  S. 

cor'd  sirup  or  syrup.  Sirup  ' 

ScV  OLUCOSS. 

corn  smut-  A  smut  fang  .s  ( Uslilago  maydis )  common  in  i 
the  maize-producing  districts  of  the  western  United 
fltates  It  reduces  tne  affected  portions  of  the  eir  to  a  , 
mass  of  black  powder,  which  i3  poisonous  To  live  stock. 
fCOrn  suako  A  largo  harmless  North  American  snake  1 
A  (Coluber  gal  lotus). 

(  lorn  speedwell  A  small  speedwell  ( Veronica  arvensis) 
i of  Europe  and  America,  found  iu  fields  and  waste  places 
C  orn  Spirit  Any  of  various  personifications  interpieted 
«  jy  folklorists  ;•«  rcpc*»«erHn£  the  vegetative  energy  of 
t  row  (nf  grain,  with  which  it  nourishes  and  dies  :  also,  th  .? 
ype  to  which  these  personifications  conform.  Many  harvest  cus¬ 
toms  are  traced  to  the  ancient  prevalence  of  this  belief.  while  such  • 
•  cities  as  Ceres,  Demeter,  ana  Persephone  are  !>•  licve.-i 
I  ?eu  the  result  of  this  form  of  superstition  Cf.  adonis,  Osiris.- ! 
CO.  rxi  spurry.  A  small  sileuaceoua  weed  { Spcrgula  ai'ven -  ; 
s'  ?)  with  who  vied  leaves  auU  white  flowers, 
coi  n'stalk  drn'fltdk  ),  /'.  1  A  stalk  of  corn,  esp.,  in  j 

th  e  United  States,  of  Indian  corn. 

2.  5  A  native-born  Australian  white ;  —  a  term  first  used  in  ! 
Ne  w  South  Wales,  because  the  youth  were  generally  tall  j 
am  1  thin. 

Y  >uni  men  in  Tasmania  ere  more  robust  .  .  .  than  the  corn- 
fitat  lkn  of  the  more  wealthy  Australian  colonies.  IV.  Senior,  i 
corn  'staruh'  (-starch'),  n.  Starch  made  from  Indian  corn,  | 
esp  ,a  flue  white  flour  used  for  puddings,  etc.  U.  S 
com';  one  (-st5u'),  n.  Geol.  A  siliceous  limestone  charac¬ 
terise  ‘  '  *■  — J 


CCr-nu'bi-an-ite(k5r-mi'bT-fln-it),  n.  [From  Co -nubia,  the  ! 
Latinized  name  of  Cornwall,  where  it  is  found.]  Pelrog.  ■ 
A  kind  of  homfels  consisting  of  andalusile,  mica,  and  j 

quartz. 

cor  iiu  uo'pi-a  (k0r'u6-ko'pT-d),  pi. 
pias  (-az).  According  to  some,  this 
sin  uld  be  sing,  cornu  copiA  1  pi 
cornua  copise.  [L.  cornu  cops**  hom  of 
plenty.  See  horn  ;  copious.]  Th  horn 
of  AumHluea,  or  horn  of  plenty,  an  em¬ 
blem  of  abundance  (see  A  maltha:  a) 

Hence,  so  abundance  ;  an  overflowing 
supply.  —  cor  nu  r.o'pi  an  (-dn),  a. 

‘r'nfl-pet),  a.  [L.  curun- 
l.  Goring  or  attacking 
with  the  horus; — said  of  bulls,  etc., 
represented  with  the  head  lowered. 

Oor'nus  vkbr'nus),  n.  [L.,  cornel,  fr. 

]  Pot.  A  genus  of  shrubs  and  small  trees,  rarely 
he  dogwoods  and  cornels,  typifying  the  family  Cor- 
n  o.c,  and  natives  chiefly  of  the  north  temperate  zone. 
They  usually  have  very  hard  wood  and  perfect  flowers 
with  a  2-celled  ovary.  See  cornel,  dogwood,  kinnikinic. 
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2.  [cap.]  Attron.  =  Corona  Australis. 


oil. 

conse- 


cor'ol  la-ry  (kbr'd-lt-rT  ;  formerly,  and  still  commonly  in 
British  usage,  kfc-r61'd-rT  ;  277),  n. ;  pi.  -kies  (-rYs).  [L. 
corollurium  gift,  corollary,  fr.  corolla.  See  corolla.] 

1 .  A  deduction,  consequence,  or  additional  inference,  more 
or  less  immediate,  from  a  proved  proposition. 

2.  A  thesis ;  theorem;  dogma.  Obs.  Rv?rA 

3  Something  tliat  natural \ v*  j0j j0'^s  ;  a  practi'’ 
queue© ;  a  result. 

4.  Something  append  l)d  to  ,  epM(;ll  or  wi.j£ng  a„ 

R1Xfi  *  oronaH’X ’portion  ;  the  nounluaion.  Obi.  /’nor. 
o  Something  beyond  what  is  actually  due;  surplus;  eome- 
added,  superfluous,  or  supernumerary.  Obs. 

Now  come,  my  Ariel  ;  bring  a  corollary , 

Kutrier  thpn  want  a  spirit.  Shah. 

corolla  tube  hot.  The  lower  or  basal,  often  tubular, 
portion  of  a  gamopetalous  corolla. 

CO-roI'llne  (k5-r61'Vn  ;  k5r'3-lln  ;  -in),  a.  Pot.  a  Pertain¬ 
ing  to,  or  resembling,  a  corolla,  b  Borne  on  a  corolla. 
Oo'rom  bo'na,  Vittorla  (vTt-to'rT-d  k&'r5m-bo'nd).  In 
Webster  s  “  The  White  Devi:  1  ''.Iso called  V'Uoria  Corom- 
bona),  t  he  title  character,  a  brilliant,  fascinating,  and  mur- 
derous  woman.  Instigated  by  her  ambitious  brother,  she 
niduces  a  duke  to  murder  his  w  ife  and  her  own  husband. 
She  defends  herself  successfully  when  tried  for  These 
crimes,  but  after  she  has  married  the  duke  is  killed  by  her 
brother  ill  revenee  for  the  duke’s  failure  to  nHi  'ntiOA  hirri 


c  Sec 


CornuB  ( Cor  nut  florida).  a  Single  Flower;  b  Fruit 
d  One  of  the  large  white  petaloid  Bracts. 

COr-UUtd'  (k5r-nut'),  a.  [L.  cornxUus  homed,  fr.  cornu 
hom  j  1.  =  CORNUTND.  Obs. 

2.  Pot.  Having  a  hornlike  appendage, 
cor-nnte',  f-  t.  To  bestow  horns  upon;  hence,  fig.,  to  make 
a  cuckold  of ;  to  cuckold.  Archaic. 

•uestarch' ofcom.  j  cor-nut'ed  (-nut'6d),p.  a.  [L.  carnal  us  honied,  from  com 
horn  ]  1.  Bearing  or  having  horns;  horned  :  horn-shaped 
2.  Cuc  kolded.  Pare.  “  My  being  comuted."  L'Eslranye. 
3  Spurred  with  ergot ;  —  said  of  grain.  Obs. 
cor-nu'tine  (kftr-nu'tTu  ;  -ten;  184),  n.  Also  cor-au'tin. 
Cheat.  Au  alkaloid  found  in  ergot,  and  used,  esp.  in  the 
form  of  the  citrate,  in  medicine,  as  a  remedy  in  uterine 
hemorrhage.  Sec  ergot. 

corn  weevil.  A  The  granary  weevil  (Calandra  gnmariu). 
In  America,  a  weevil  l Sphenophorus  ~e:e>  which  at  tacks 
he  stalk  of  maize  near  the  root,  often  doing  great  damage 
corn  worm,  a  The  cotton  worm,  b  The  bollworn 
corn'y  (kdr'nT),  a.  1.  Tasting  well  of  malt.  Obs.  or  Dial. 
Ena.  “A  draft  of  moist  and  corny  ale.”  Chau 

2.  Of  or  pertaining  to  com.  “  The  corny  reed.”  Mb'ton . 
3  i'roilucing,  or  abounding  in,  corn  or  grain;  furnished 
with]- or  full  of,  grains  of  com.  44  The  corny  ear.  ’  Prior 
4.  Tipsy;  corned.  Dial.  Eng. 
corn'y,  a.  Pertaining  to  or  having  corns  on  the  i 
cor'o  dy  (k5r'6-dl),  n. ;  pi.  -dies  (  dTz).  [LL.  a 
corredium ,  conredium,  furniture,  provision  :  of.  Cfl 
See  curry.]  Old  Laic.  An  allowance  of  provision! 
tenance,  as  of  meat,  drink,  or  clothing  .  also,  th 
such  allowance,  constituting  an  incorporeal  hereditament 
Originally  the  corody  was  the  provision  of  free  quarters 
due  from  the  vassal  to  the  lord  on  his  circuit. ;  ii  ter  it  was 
esp.  the  supply  at  stated  times  of  victuals  and  doi  hes  or 
other  commodities  by  a  religious  house,  ami  .specif,  the 


brother  in  revenge  for  the  duke’s  failure  to  advance  him. 
co-ro'na  (ko-io'na),  n.  •  pi.  L.  -Ni«  (-nS),  E.  -nas  (-udz). 
[L.,  crown.  SeecROWN.]  1.  A  crown;  specif  ,  Rom.  An- 
lig.,  n  crown  or  garland  bestowed  as  a  reward  for  distin¬ 
guished  services. 

2.  Meteor,  a  A  circle,  usually  colored,  sometimes  seen 
around  aud  close  to  a  luminous  body,  as  the  sun  or  moon. 
It  is  due  to  diffraction  produced  by  suspended  particles  of 
ice  or  moisture.  See  halo,  1.  b  See  aurora  borkalis. 

3  A  sir  on.  An  irregularly  luminous  envelope  surrounding 
the  sun,  beyond  the  chromo-  -v.iarw.-4 

sphere.  The  coron  i  "an  be 
seen  and  studied  only  during  L 
a  total  eclipse,  and  then  for  ^ 

a  very  few  minutes,  usually  BFt-Av/’  Jw,  M 
from  «  ni  to  four  so  that  lit  I?  -  'V  x  Eft  :2 

tie  is  known  about  it.  The  Bgjv 
corona  is  a  real  solar  append- ^ 


i  many 
million  miles  in  extent. 

4.  A  crown  or  circlet 
pended  from  the  roof 


i/rby. 


F 
>et. 
'-'odium, 
\  conroi. 
or  main- 
right  to 


tflic  of  some  of  the  Paleozoic  red  sandstones.  ChiedyEng.  otlier  conu  ..... 

corn  i  itigar  Glucose  made  from  Indian  com.  See  olu-  right,  long  sin<*e  disused,  ot  the  kuig  to  havt  >* »e  of  his 
cose.  c.h  '  chaplAlns  maintained  by  a  bishop  until  promoted  to  a 

Corn  t<  jnRP  jewelers' tweezers  with  points  shaped  like  a  I  benefice.  The  same  right  of  maintenance  exi-  -d  in  re- 
barley  corn  shell,  used  in  ’  ' 


. .  picking  up  stones,  etc. 

oor'nn  (kdr'nu),  n.  ;  pi.  cornua  (-nu-d).  [L.]  A  hom, 

or  anyt  hing  shaned  like  or  resembling  a  horn.  In  Anal., 
cornu  i  »  applied  to  various  structures,  as  the  cornu  am-  I 
monis  (.  See  below);  the  horns  or  processes  of  the  hyoid 
bone  (si  ie  hyoid)  ;  the  prolongations  of  the  lateral  ven¬ 
tricles  o  'f  the  brain  ;  the  articular  processes  of  the  sacrum  | 
and  coco  yx  by  which  these  bones  are  united  ;  the  upwardly  j 
and  dow  nwardly  directed  processes  of  the  back  part  of 
the  thyr<  oid  cartilage,  and  the  lateral  divisions  of  the 
uterus,  w  hen  (as  iu  many  mammals.;  partially  divided.  — 


eor'nu  al .  (-ntf-filh  a. 
cor  rna  am-  mo'nU  5  iio'nts);  pi.  CORNUA  AM  monis.  [L.,  hom 
of  Amino, n.  See  ammonite.]  a  Anal.  The  hippocampus 
major,  b  Paleon.  An  ammonite.  Obs. 


benoflee.  The  same  rig]  .  _  _ 

spect  to  every  abbey  or  priory  of  royal  found: 

CO-rolla  (k$-r51'a),  n.  [L.,  a  little  crown 
or  garland,  dim.  of  corona.  See  crown.]  £ 

1  Pot.  The  petals  ofaflowercolleotively;  f’V) 
the  inner  perianth,  or  floral  envelope  im-  V  ^  ' ' 
mediately  surrounding  the  sporophylls.  \ 

The  coroPa  may  be  polypetalous,  consist- 
ing  of  distinct  petals,  or  gamopetalous,  / 
consisting  of  petals  more  or  less  united. 

It  is  usually  distinguished  from  the 
calyx,  or  outer  perianth  series,  by  its 
more  delicate  texture  and  bright  colors,  /- 
but  is  sometimes  inconspicuous.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  classification  shows  the  leading  Ope"  Rower.shov 
types  of  corolla :  Corolla. 


iatej liP 

vaulting  of  churches,  to  hold 

tapers  lighted  on  solemn  oc-  Corona,  Astron. 

Ciisions.  It  is  sometimes  formed  of  double  or  triple  eir- 
c  r.4,  arranged  pyramidally.  Called  also  corona  l nets. 

5.  Arch.  The  projecting  part  of  a  Classic  cornico,  the 
under  side  oi  which  is  often  cut  with  a  dnip. 

6.  Fee1,  a  A  fillet  or  circlet,  as  of  gold,  on  a  vestment  for 
the  head,  b  R.  C.  Ch.  The  tonsure  of  a  cleric. 

7.  A  val.  The  upper  part  or  surface  of  some  part,  as  of  a 
tooth  or  the  skull  .  a  crown. 

8  /  >ol.  a  Then. -in  part  of  the  shelly  skeleton  of  a  sea 
urchin,  ex«  ?  iding  the  apical  system  of  plates,  b  The  cili¬ 
ated  trockal  di.sk  of  rotifers  and  some  ot-her  organisms. 

9.  F  t.  a  Any  .>j";  ^ndage  on  the  suinmit  ol  a  seeu  oi  seed- 
like  fruit,  as  the  coma  in  milkweed  or  the  pappus  in  a  dan¬ 
delion.  Rare,  b  An  appendage  or  series  of  united  append¬ 
ages  borne  on  the  inner  side  of  the  corolla  in  certain 
flowers,  ns  in  the  daffodil,  jonquil,  catch  fly, 
etc.,  often  resembling  an  additional  whorl  of 
the  perianth.  Bee  ll lust,  c  The  circle  of 
ray  florets  surrounding  the  disk  in  the  daisy 
and  similar  plants.  Obs.  a  —  medullary 
sheath,  e  The  junction  of  loot  and  stem. 

10.  Music.  The  pause  [  ^  ].  Obs. 

11.  A  kind  of  upper  saddle  blanket  used 
upon  pack  animals.  Western  L  8. 

12  Phan.  The  tip  or  point  of  the  tongue. 

Co-ro'na.  Aus-traqis  (Ss-tra'lTs).  gen.  Coro-  Flower  of  Jon- 
xm  Australis  (ko-rS'nS)  [L.,  southern  ‘Ju"'  a 
crown),  Astron. the  Southern  Crown,  a 


southern  constellation,  ad  joining  Sagittarius  on  the  south ; 
—  sometimes  called  Corolla ,  the  Wreath.  —  C.  Bo/re-a'li* 
'bS're-a'ITs,  201),  gen.  Coron m  Borkalis  (ko-r5'i.e)  fL., 


cor'nirh.  D  ial.  Ensr.  &  Scot. 

var.  of  corni  [cornetiut.l 

cor'niHt,  n.  eomitte.)  A| 

cor'nlx.  n.  [Cf.  It.  cornice 
(Florio).]  A  cornelian.  Obs. 
corn  Juica.  W  hisky  made  from 
Indian  «  >rn.  ‘'Slang,  V.  8. 
corn  kale.  Wi  id  mustard, 
corn'lcas.a.  Siee-LKSs. 
corn  lily  Tin  greater  or  the 
lesser  bindweed 

com  liquor.  \\  ’hisky  distilled 
from  Indian  cort  Southern  I\JS. 
coru/loft/,  n.  A.  lof:  for  corn  ; 

a  granary- 

com  xcalden.  Corrupt,  of  kirn 
maiden.  See  ha  invest  home. 
com  master.  A  dealer  in  irra.n. 

Obn. 

corn  mildew  •=  wh, eat  mildew. 
corn  mill  1.  A  flihur  mill. 

2  A  machine  to  gnlnd  cornoobs 


confounded  with  English  horn,  j  shining  ribbon-shaped  leaves, 

corn  oil.  —  maize  oil.  i  like  those  of  Indian  com. 

(|  cor'no  In-gle'se  (cn-glS'aS)  ;  com  thistle.  TheCanaiia  t.h  j^tle. 
pl.  corni  I NGi.hsi  (-se).  [It  ]  |  com  tree.  The  cornel  tree.  Ob 


Music.  =  English  horn. 
cor-no'po-an  (kbr-nft'p*,'-:n),  n. 
The  cornet-a-pistons.  06*. 
corn  pink  =  corn  oockle. 
corn/pipe/.  n.  A  rustic  musical 
instrument  made  from  a  stalk  of 
grain,  as  an  oaten  pipe.  Cf. 
Panpipe. 

com  rent.  Rent  paid  in  corn, 
com'root ',  n.  k  loud  root. 

corn  shelier.  A  machine  that 
separates  the  kernels  of  corn 
from  the  cob. 

corn  shuck.  —  corn  husk 

corn  shucking.  =  corn  husk- 

com  snokeroot.  Button  snake- 


cor'nu-a.  »..///.  of  con^'ir. 
eor'nu  ate  kdr'n'Vut),  cor'nu- 
at  ed  (-at'gd),  a.  Comuted. 
Cornu  co'pi-»  (*k5'pT-5),  n. 
[Nh.  See  coK.vn  oima.]  Hot 
A  genus  >f  grasses,  consisting  of 
C.  cncnllatum,  native  of  Asia 
Minor.  See  Horn -ok- plenty. 
eor'nu  co'pi-ate.  a.  Shaped 
like  a  cornucopia,  as  n  shell, 
cor'imle  (kdr'nUl ).  n.  [L.  cor- 
n.i  diin.  of  cornu  hornl 
/<)■■>.  A  small  horny  plate  or 
process,  specif,  one*  of  those 
which  "er\  e  as  teeth  in  tl»e  lower 
••  w  of  the  duckbill, 
eor'nu -lit®  (-lit),  n.  A  fossil  of 
the  genu*  Comulites. 


uck- 


for  foilder.  U.  S. 
torn' man  per.  ".  A  grain  deal 


the  Silurian  incl  jsive. 

Cor  no  stib'i-i'  Bib. 

cor  nni  ©',  n.  Obs  One  forked  or 
having  .boras  :  u,  a  A  retort  lor 
distilling,  b  A  ;orne(i  i*er*on  ; 
a  cuckold,  c  Ionic.  A  dilem¬ 
ma:  esp  .  a  <«  't>h|--ticul  dilemma, 
cor-nu'fco  (korxa't^i.  [It., 

fr.  L.  comulti*  b  rue-  A  limu 
that  wears  the 
old.  Obs.  ./r  .'!» 
cor-nu'tor  f’t 
maker.  Obs. 

|  co  r-n  u'tttn 
horned.]  Log\r 

CC.ii  >iwio  .! 

panulaceouH 
yjtecttlum )  with  purple  flowers 
Cornwall  and  P«von  wraatling 
See  >v  h  kstli  > 


A  cuckold 


tui),  n.  [L.t 

=  CORNUTE. 

European 


cor'ny  (kAr'nT),  a.  [L.  cornu 
horn.J  Homy.  Obx.SfR. 
co-ro'a  (kn-rfl'i),  n.  [Pg.,  lit., 
crown.)  See  i  mi n. 
cor'o-core(  k  Sr'fi-kxrhcor'o-co'- 
ro(-k0'r6).  Vars.  of  car  At  ore. 
coro'co-ro  ( kh-rf/k5-r0),  n. 
[Sp.  rordcoro,  fr.  Tupi.)  The 
striped  grant  (  H notation  macro- 
sronwin).  Porto  Rico. 
to  ro'di-a-ry.  cor-ro'di  a  ry 
(kr  rd'dt-H-rl),  n.  (Cf.  1. 1..  ^v>r- 
nch i >•»»«!.]  The  recipient  of  a 
prebendary.  Oo't.  E.  J). 


lilac 


K.VrO'hd),  corojo  palm  1  cor'ol-llt'icf-ltt'tk),  c  Usually 
MPOZO, CORO zo  calm,  erroneously  cacolltir.  [Cf.  F. 
r.r'fJl  i,  n.  hrtt\  A  co-  cordllitique.  Oxf  E.  D. J  Arch. 


,  ccm  snapdragon.  A  European  , 

[er.  Obs. I  .  wild  snapdragon  (Antirrhinum  1  rv?T  nu’*1  Gnfl-IT  tez),  n. 

,.iinde»l-l  oronlium,.  I  PfL.  ;  c„i,u  horn  +  Or. 

corn'raudgln,  n.  .,a.  x«).  com  sow  thistle.  See  -  iwthis-  A  ^>9  stone.:  Paler. n.  A  genus  of 

er.  Ob*  I  rhal.  Kuy. I  corrstaik  fiddle.  A  toy  fiddle  I  unidentifleu  animals  (supposed 

ccr'nock.  Var  of  ci’R.vock  j  I  made  from  a  joint  of  a’etalk  of  to  he  annelid**)  tlie  remains  of 
U  cor'no  dl  ba?-eet 'to  (kfir'-  maize.  (pine  I  which  are  thick-walled  trumpet- 

nO  d?  hfts-sft't/5)  1  *,(.  ookni  cornstalk  pine.  The  loblolly  shaped  tubes  with  animlations 
f-nt*  1  i*i  basskt  !  o.  |  Music,  cornstalk  weed  A  river  weed  j  and  fine  longitudinal  striations,  !  of  copper 
=  3V8j*et  horn  :  —  Sometimes  I  (Potatnogeton  lucens )  having!  found  from  the  Ordivician  to  I  li20,  reseu 


cora-wai'lis 
A  muster  in 
merly  held 
Englaud,  in 
surrender  of  . 
York  town 
cora'wal)  itr 
(From  Con.  u 
localitr.)  M  n 


ViOrn-wfll'Ts),  n. 
masquerade  for- 
n  parts  of  New 
r  fvrence  to  the 
ord  Cornwallis  at 
Lowell. 
(kftrn'w6Mt),  n. 
all,  England,  it* 
.  A  basic  arsenate 
:u  ,(OII)*(AsO|)2- 
ng  malachite. 


cc  ro'Jo;  k.*-! 

Vars  of 

COr'ol  i  i\  n  isif.fi 

•  J?. 

eoroi.  •  rolUaj. 

co-rol'a-ric  corollary. 
coroll  Abbr.  Corollarv. 
cor  ol-la'ceou*  (kCr'^Il'shf?*), 
a  hot.  Pertaining  to  or  resem¬ 
bling  a  corolla. 

cor'ol-late  (kflr'd-lUt),  cor'ol- 
latei  lilUJu),  a.  Rot.  Having 
a  corolla. 


I  [corolla  -f-  -f crons.)  hr  it.  Bear 
I  ing  or  having  a  corolla. 

1  Co-rol'li-flo'r*  (kA-rhl  T-flS'rS), 
«  />/.  [NE.  ;  corolla  +  L.  Jios, 
I  tt oris,  flower.]  hot.  TheGnmo- 
!  petal®  1  —  so  called  in  the  clae- 
1  sification  of  J)e  Candolle.  —  co- 
1  rol  li-fio'ral  (-Ml),  caroiqi-flo'- 
;  rous  (-r«s),  a. 

(  co-ror  11-form,  a.  Of  the  form 
of  a  corolla. 

co  rol'list,  n.  One  who  class!- 
j  ttc^  plants  according  to  their  co¬ 
rollas.  Obs.  or  R. 


Designating  a  form  of  column 
with  a  foliated  shaft.  Obs.  or  R. 
(|  co-rol'lu  la  (kft-rtil'fi-lA),  co- 
rol'lule  n.  ■  pi.  L.  -lm 

(-15 h  E.  -lulks  (-Olz).  [Dim.  of 

COROLLA.)  hot.  =  COROLLKT. 

Cor'o  man'del  g o  o s  e'b sr  r y 

(kOUri-mttn'dfl).  [Fron:  Coro¬ 
mandel  Const.)  —  CAK-M'.tftU. 
cor7  o- in  an 'der  wood.  Var.  of 


coi  'oi-let  (-let',,  n.  [Dim.  fr.  co-  j  calamaxdek  w 
rtdlaA  tint.  A  floret  in  mn  aggre-  ,  cor'o-mo'ta  (k8r'A-in6''td),  n 
gate  or  composite  flower.  Rare,  j  [Tupi  cttrumatdA  »«  oaChua. 
cor  ol-lif  er-ons  (-lTf'Pr-rts),  a.  •  coromps.  •[•  corbump. 


food,  f<fot ;  out,  oil ; 


chair ;  go  ;  sing-,  irjk  ;  4hen,  thin;  nature,  verdure  (250) ;  K=.ch  •  <}  ch,  ach  (144) ;  boN  ;  yet ;  zh  =  z  in  azure.  Kumbera  refer  to§§  in  Gotbb. 
Full  explsnationi  of  Abbreviations,  Si^ns,  etc.,  Immediately  precede  the  Vocabulary, 


CORONACH 


northern  crown],  Astron .,  c  northern  constellation  be- 
tw^ftii  Hercules  and  Bootes ;  the  Nortnem  Crown.  —  corona, 
ra'dl-a'ta  (ra'dl-a'td).  [NL.l  Embryo!.  a  The  layer  o f 
elongated  radially  placed  follicular  ells  which  lmme 
(tiately  surround  the  mammalian  egg  in  the  discus  pro- 
ligerus  b  The  radiating  white  fibers  passing  up  from  the 
internal  capsule  to  the  cerebral  cortex, 
cor'onach  (kdr'd-nfiK),  n .  [Gael,  coronach , 


Hack,  a  crying,  the  Irish  funeral  cry  (the  keen),  a  dirge  ; 
comb  ■  i‘h  -f-  rnnaich  a  roaring,  ran  to  loar,  shriek.  I  A 


Inn'  million  for  the* dead  ;  a  dirge,  whether  sung  or  placed, 
as  on  bagpipes.  Scot.  <fc  Irish. 

ooro-na'do  (ko'rS-na'do;  146),  a.  [Sp.,  lit.,  crowned.] 
Either  of  two  amber  fishes  (Seriola  talanUi  and  .S’,  du- 
merili)  found  in  warm  parts  of  the  Atlantic, 
co  ro'na  graph  (ki-rynd-grAf),  or.  more  correctly,  coro'- 
no-grapil  (-tii-grif),  n.  [corona -graph.)  Astron.  An 
apparatus  lor  making  a  picture,  usually  a  photograph,  of 
the  corona  of  the  sun.  —  co-ro  na  graph'ic,  co  rono- 
Jfraph'ic  (  grXf'Tk),  a. 

nor'o  nal  (kSr'4-nftl ;  kS-ro'nSl ;  277),  a.  [L.  coronalis: 
cf  T  cor?nal'i  4Y Or  pe;taininS  to  a  crown  or  corona, 
as  a  king*?*  '  ^Y’Y'the  crown  of the  the  <*•«»»  of  a 
flower,  the  sun  S  corona,  etc. 

The  law  and  his  corona!  oath  require  hi.  Undenta  iie  1° 

what  lows  the  Put  liament  agree  upon.  Milton. 

The  coronal  light  during  the  eclipse  in  ftfir.t.  j^oney. 

2.  Anal.  Lying  in  the  direction  of  the  coronal  sutuffj 
designating  ;ui  anteroposterior  and  transverse  plane  or  sec¬ 
tion  passing  through  or  parallel  to  the  longaxisof  the  body. 

3.  Phon.  Of  or  pert,  to  the  tip  of  the  tengue  {corona) ; 
specif.,  pronounced  with  the  tip  of  the  tongue  turned  up¬ 
ward  toward  the  palate,  a.s  often  in  Eng.  it ;  inverted. 
coroD&l  roots,  But.,  roots  that  spring  from  the  stem  just 
above  the  surface  of  the  ground,  as  in  wheat,  Indian  corn, 
and  other  grasses.  -  c.  suture.  Anal.,  a  suture  extending 
across  the  skull  betweeu*the  parietal  and  frontal  bones  . 
the  frontoparietal  suture. 

Coronal  (k5r'ft-nftl),  n.  1.  A  cirdlet  for,  the  head;  esp., 
such  a  circlet  implying  rank  or  dignity  ;  a  crown  or  coro¬ 
net  ;  also,  a  wreath  or  garland..  Spenser. 

2  The  froutal  bone.  Obs. 

3.  The  head  of  ?.  spear  or  lance ;  esp.,  the  head  of  a  tilt- 
iug  spear,  divided  into  two  or  more  blunt  prongs.  Obs. 
eor'o  Jia-ry  (kdr'ft-na-rl),  a.  [L.  coronarius :  cf.  F.  coro- 
naire .]  1.  Of  or  pertaining  to,  or  of  the  nature  of,  a 

crown  .  forming,  or  adapted  to  form,  a  crown,  wreath,  or 
garland.  “  Coronary  thorns.’*  Bp.  Pearson. 

2.  Ana/.  Resenjbhug,  or  situated  like,  a  crown  or  circlet, 
coronary  artexiea,  Anal.,  tlie  two  arteries  (right  and  left) 
which  arise  from  the  aorta  immediately  above  the  semi  In 
liar  vetoes,  and  .supply  the  tisfeues  of  the  heart,  itself.  '°>ee 
aorta,  IHust.)  i  Each  divided  into  a  transverse  branch, 
which  runs  in  t he  aurieulmvehtricular  groove,  and  a  de¬ 
scending  branch  running  Vn  one  of  the  interventricular 
grooves.  The  name  coronary  \ s  also  applied  to  certain 
arteries  encircling  the  lips,  and  to  the  gastric  artery  —  o. 
band.  -  coron  ary  CUSHION.  —  c.  bone,  the  small  pasteni  bone 
of  the  liorse  and  allied  animals.  —  c  cushion,  a  cnshioclike 
band  of  vascular  tissuo  at  the  upp^r  border  of  tue  wall  of 
the  hoof  of  the  h.-*'®**  npd  nUic.d  animals.  It  takes  an  im¬ 
portant  part  in  the  secretion  of  the  homy  walls.  — c.  liga¬ 
ment.  a  The  folds  of  pe  uoneum  connecting  t  he  posterior 
surface  of  the  liver  and  rue  diaphragm,  b  A  part  of  the 
capsular  ligament  of  thf  knee  connecting  each  semilunar 
flbrocartilage  with  the  margin  of  the  bead  of  the  tibia.  — 
c.  ring.  ==  coronary  cusiiiu.v  c.  ainua,  A  not. ,  a  dilatation  of 
the  great  cardiac  vein  which  receives  several  of  the  other 
cardiac  veins  and  opens  into  the  right  auricle  of  the  heart, 
cor'o-nate  (U5r'6  nit),  v.  t  iob'o-nat'ed  (-nat'Sd)  orcoR'- 
o-natr  ;  cor'o-nat^ng  (-i  at'Tng).  [L.  cororuire  to  crown, 
fr.  corona.  See  crown.]  To  crown. 

COi  0  nat  ed  (-liat'fri),  a.  Crowned  ;  specif.,  Bot .  A: 
Zool.,  haviug  a  crown,  crest,  or  corona,  or  some  structure 
likened  thereto;  —  said  esp.  of  univalve  shells  when  the 
spire  is  surrounded  by  a  row  of  spines  or  tubercles, 
coro  na  tion  (-na'shftn),  n.  [See  coronatr.]  1.  Act  or 
solemnity  of  crowning  ;  ceremony  of  investing  a  sovereign 
or  his  consort  with  the  royal  crown. 

2.  The  completion  or  crowning  of  something,  as  a  work. 

3.  EasL  Ch.  The  sacrament  of  matrimony,  in  celebrating 
which  garlands  or  crowns  are  placed  by  the  priest  upon 
the  heads  of  the  bride 
and  gmora. 

coronation  cord  Em- 

brobie.nj.  A  tilled  cotton 
cord  used  in  couching.  Coronation  Cord. 

Coronation  Stone.  The  Stone  of  Scone,  upou  w  hich  the 
Scottish  kings  sat  at  coronation. 

It  was  brought  to  England  by 
Edward  I.  in  12%,  and  is  now 
preserved  p.t.  Westminster  Ab¬ 
bey  in  the  coronation  chair, 
cor^o-ner  (k5r'fc-ner),  n.  [OF. 
corone  crown,  L.  corona.  See 
crown.]  i.  Orig..in  Kn eland,  an 
officer  (called  custos  placiio'.^’m 
coroner ),  established  by  an  ordi¬ 
nance  of  1194,  w  hose  duty  was  to 
keep  (a  record  of)  the  pleas  of  the 
crown  in  a  county,  and  guard  the 
royal  revenue*  arising  from  them. 

Now,  by  a  gradual  change  of 
function,  a  public  officer  whose 
principal  duty  is  to  inquire  by  an 
inquest  (which  see)  held  in  the 
presence  of  a  jury  (called  a  coro¬ 
ner  a  jury)  into  the  cause  of  any  ,  , 

death  which  there  is  reason  to  Chair,  showing 

suppooe  is  not.  ,!ue  to  natural  «>«  Coronation  Stone, 
causes.  This  duty  has  va  ied  little  since  the  14th  century  , 


m 


CORPORATION 


but  he  had  other  minor  duties  (such  as  inquests  concern¬ 
ing  shipvvreeks,  royal  fish,  t  reasure  trove)  which  have  be¬ 
come  of  little  importance  or  obsolete.  By  statute  in  some 
of  the  United  States  and  in  some  British  colonies  his  duties 
nave  been  changed  or  the  office  abolished,  a  medical  exam¬ 
iner  taking  his  place  in  some  jurisdictions ,  in  some  juris¬ 
dictions  he  is  now  empowered  to  inquire  into  fires  appar¬ 
ently  incendiary. 

2.  In  the  Isle  of  Man,  a  chief  constable.  See  sheading. 

The  coroner  of  the  n’eading,  who  is  appointed  annuallv  bv  the 
governor,  is  a  kind  of  sheriff.  Encyc.  Brit. 

cor'o-net  ;k6r'o-n£t),  n.  [OF.  coronete,  dim.  of  corone  crown. 
See  crown  ;  cf.  crownet.  cbonet]  1.  A  small  or  inferior 
crown  ;  esp.,  a  crown  worn  as  the  mark  of  high  rank  lower 
than  sovereignty  (though  with  Shakespeare  sometimes  a 
kingly  crown) ;  also,  a  figure  of  a  coronet,  as  in  heraldry, 
etc.  Coronets  for  the  British  nobility  consist  of  circlets 
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English  Coronets  :  1  Prince  of  Wales  :  2  Younger  Son  and  | 
Brother  of  the  Blood  Royal;  .1  Nephew,  etc.,  of  the  Blood  Royal ; 

4  Duke  ;  5  Marquis  ;  0  £arl ;  7  Vi*count ;  8  Baron. 

adorned  with :  (1)  eight  conventional  strawberry  leaves, 
for  a  duke;  (2)  four  strawberry  leaves  alternating  with 
four  pearls,  for  a  marquis;  (‘>h  eight  pearls  on  rays  alter¬ 
nating  with  as  many  leaves,  for  an  carl ;  (4)  sixteen  pearls, 
for  a  viscount ;  ip)  six  pearls,  for  a  baron.  The  coronet  of 
the  Prince  c.  Wales  differs  from  the  crown  of  England 
only  in  having  a  single,  arch. 

.  Without  a  star,  a  coronet,  or  garter.  Goldsmith. 
Kind  hearts  arc  more  than  coronets , 

And  simple  faith  than  Norman  blood.  Tennyson. 

2.  An  ornamental  fillet  or  wreath  worn  round  the  temples  ; 
esp..  an  ornamental  plate  or  band  of  metal,  or  the  like, 
constituting  part,  of  a  woman’s  headdress. 

3.  Arch.  A  decorative  piece,  as  a  pediment,  wrought  in 
relief  on  a  wall  above  a  window  or  door.  Eng. 

4  Far.  The  lower  part  of  a  horse’s  pastern  where  the  horn 
terminates  in  skin.  James  White. 

6.  Zool.  a  The  bur  of  an  antler,  b  A  small  crownlike 
structure  ;  esp.,  a  terminal  circle  of  small  spines  or  hairs. 
8.  Bot.  =  corona,  9.  Obs. 

cor'O-aet,  v.  t.  To  bestow  a  coronet  upon ;  to  crown.  Rare. 
cor'o-net  ed  (k&r'o-ngt  Sd),  a.  Wearing,  or  entitled  to  wear, 
a  coronet ;  of  noble  birth  or  rank.  Also  cor'o-net  ted 
Oo  ro'Jiid  (ko-ro'nld),  n.  [ Corona  -}-  1st  -id.]  Asirc".  A  "V 
of  a  shower  of  meteors  whose  radiant  is  in  the  constellation 
Corona  Borealis ;  —  usually  in  jd. 

Cor  o-rilTa  (kOr'ft-nTl'd),  n.  [NL.  &  Sp.  dim.  of  L.  corona 
crown,  apparently  referring  to  the  flower  clusters.]  Bot. 
A  gerfus  of  Old  World  fabaceous  herbs  with  odd-pinnate 
leaves  md  purple,  pink,  or  yellow  flowers  in  heads  or  um¬ 
bels.  <?.  c aria  is  the  axseed.  Several  species  are  orna¬ 
mental  in  cultivation.  Also  [f.  c.J,  a  plant  of  this  genus, 
cor  0  uil'Un  (  In),  n.  Chew.  A  poisonous  glucoside  ob¬ 
tained  as  a  yellow  powder  from  the  seeds  of  Coronilla 
-j&orpioMeSi  and  used  as  a  cardiac  tonic  and  diuretic, 
co-ro'ni-on  (kfc-r5,nT-5n),  n.  [NL.]  Craniol.  The  tip  pf 
the  coronoid  process  of  the  jaw.  See  craniometry,  Iflust. 
CO-ro'niE  (-nTs),  n.  [L.,  a  curved  line  or  stroke.  Gr.  *o- 
pum i?. ]  1.  Paleography.  A  curved  line  or  flourish  at  the 
end  of  a  book  or  chapter. 

2.  Gr.  Gram.  A  sign  [’]  sometimes  placed  over  a  con¬ 
tracted  syllable. 

cor  o-ni'tts  (khr'ft-nFfcTs),  n.  [NL. ;  corona  -f-  -iff*.]  Veter. 

Inflammation  of  the  coronary  cushion  of  animals. 

CO  ro'ni-lim(ko-ro'nT-f/in),n.  [NL.;  corona  -f  -ium.]  Chern. 
Ac  Astron.  A  gaseous  aud  probably  non  terrestrial  substance 
forming  the  chief  constituent  of  the  solar  corona,  and 
characterized  by  a  bright  green  line  in  the  coronal  spectrum, 
co-ro'no-.  Anal.  Combining  form  for  corona I. 
CO-ro'no-fron'tal  (ku-r^'no-fr5n'tdl  ;  kdr'S-no-),  a.  Cra¬ 
niol.  Pertaining  to  both  the  coronal  and  frontal  regions  of 
the  cranium.  —  coronofroctal  index,  the  ratio  of  the  greatest 
frontal  to  the  greatest  coronal  breadth  of  the  head,  usually 
expressed  in  hundredths  of  the  latter, 
eor'o  noid  (k5r'$-noid  ;  277),  a.  [Gr.  Kopuwri  crow  -f-  -otd.l 
Anat.  Resembling  the  beak  of  a  crow  ;  as,  the  coronoid 
process  of  the  ramus  of  ttie  lower  jaw,  to  which  the  tem¬ 
poral  and  1-art  of  the  masseter  muscles  are  attached,  or  the 
process  of  the  anterior  upper  part  o i  the  ulna  to  which 


the  brachial?*  nntirus  is  attached  ;  —  also  applied  to  the  de- 


l ;  —  also  applied  to  thede- 
pressiou  oi  fossa  in  t**e  humerus  lute  which  the  coronoid 


process  of  the  ulna  fits  when  the  arm  is  flexed, 
cor'o-plast  (-plXst),n.  ;  nl.  -plasty  (  plfc'te).  ^[Gr.  Kopo- 
7rAd<mjv  ;  K»  prj  maideu  4-  rr Kdcnxdy  to  mold.]  Class.  sPntiq. 
A  modeler  cf  terra-cotta  figurines,  esp.  representations  of 
young  women 

co-ro'zo  (k$-ro's5;  Sp.  -tho;  268),  n..  or  corozo  palm.  [Sp. 
corozo ,  prob.  fr.  native  name.]  Any  of  several  tropical 
American  pa  ins  :  a  The  ivory  palm,  its  seeds  being  known 
as  corozo  nuts,  b  The  coliune  palm,  c  Any  species  of 
Acrocomia;  in  the  Went  Indies,  esp.  A.  media,  d  Any 
of  several  specif s  of  Cocos. 

!|  cor'po-ra  (kor'pfi-rd),  n.,  pi.  of  corpus. 
cor'po-ra  al 'bi-can' tl-a  (^bx-k5n'shT-o) :  Hng.  corpus  albi- 
caks  (SPur-ko.-iz;  i~NL  whitish  bodies],  Anat.,  two  small 


rounded  eminences  on  the  base  of  the  brain  behind  the  tu¬ 
ber  oinereum,  formed  by  the  looping  of  the  anterior  pillars 
of  the  fornix.  —  corpora  a  my  la'ce  a  (5m/-T-l.ysh$-d)  [NL.], 

Anal.y  small,  usually  concentrically  striated  amyhtceouB 
bodies,  stainmg  blue  with  iodine,  found  in  many  parts  of 
the  brain,  esp.  about  the  ventricles,  and  certain  other 
organs.  They  do  not  necessarily  indicate  a  pathological 
condition.  —  c  A  ran'tl-i  (d-rSn'shY-i)  (after  J.  C.  Aranzi , 
Italian  D»'atomistj.  Ana/.,  small  fibrous  nodules  occurring 
at  the  middle  of  the  free  margin  of  the  semilunar  valves. 
—  c.  bl  ge'mi-na  (bi-jSin'T-nd).  [NL.,  twin  bodies.]  Zool. 
See  corpora  quadrioemina.  —  c.  ca  ver  no'«a(k&v/Sr-no'8d); 
sing,  corpus  cavernosum  (-sftm),  Ana/ ,  the  cavernous 
bodies.  See  under  c  avernous.  —  c.  ^o-nl'cu  la'ta  (je-nTk;6- 
la'td);  sing,  corpus  of.niculatum  (j?-nTk  C-la'tiim)  [NL., 
knotted  bodiesj,  Anat.,  two  small  protuljerances  situated 
behind  and  beneath  the  posterior  end  of  each  optic  thala¬ 
mus.  The  external  and  larger  pair  are  composed  of  las 
of  gray  and  white  matter  and  are  connected  with  the  visual 
function.  —  c.  maxn'mtl-la'rl-a  (mXm'T-la'rT-d).  [NL.,  mam¬ 
millary  bodies.]  Anat.  —  corpora  albicantia.  —  c.  nl'gra 
(nl'gra)  [L.,  lit.,  black  bodiesj,  Veter. %  smooth,  rounded, 
darkly  pigmented  projecting  masses  outside  the  free  bor¬ 
der  of  the  upper  portion  of  the  iris.  They  are  most  marked¬ 
ly  developed  in  the  horse.— c.  quad'ri-g«'mi-na  (kw&d'rl- 
jeui'i  urij^NL.,  fourfold  bodies],  Anat.,  two  pairs  of 
elevations  on  the  dorsal  surface  of  the  miabrain.  The  an¬ 
terior  or  upper  pair  are  the.  larger  and  are  called  the  nates: 
the  posterior  i>air  are  called  the  testes.  They  are  composed 
of  hite  mlitter  externally  and  gray  matter  within.  They 
ut  two  in  number  and  a  re  hollow  in  reptiles,  birds, ana 
fishes,  wilf  e  they  are  known  as  corpora  bigemina  or  optic 
lobes,  am'  <rm  an  important  part  oi  the  brain,  exceeding 
the  pro  pfesdnn  in  size  in  many  fishes.  —  c  stri  a  ta, 
f  ur  rids  and  other  phrases  see  singular  form  under  corpus. 
cor'po  ral(,h6r'p6-rdl),  /*.  [F.  caporal,  formerly  also  oor- 

■jioral,  fr.  It.  caporale ,  fr.  capo  head,  chief,  L.  caput ,  prob. 
influenced  by  L.  corporate ^  a.  See  chirp;  cf.  caporal, 
coRforai  ,  a. ]  1  Mil.  The  lowest  noncommissioned  officer, 
next  below  a  sergeant.  He  usually  has  the  duty  of  placing 
and  relieving  sentinels,  leading  .email  squads,  etc. 

2.  Nov.  Formerly,  a  petty  officer  who  had  charge  of  setting 
and  relieving  the  watch,  o!  teaching  the  use  and  care  of 
the  small  arms.  etc.  ;  later,  an  assistant  to  the  master-at- 
arms, —  now  called  master-at-arms ,  1st*  2d,  or  3d  class. 

3.  The  f allfish  (Semotilus  corpondis). 

cor'po  ral.  a.  [F.  corporel ,  L  c  np oralis,  fr.  corpus  body. 
See  corpse.]  1  Belonging  or  relating  to  th«e  body ;  bodily. 

“  Corporal  toil.”  Shah.  ”  Corporal  inflictions.”  Milton. 

2.  Hence,  of  or  relating  to  the  person  ;  personal. 

3.  Corporeal.  Obs.  Milton. 

What  *eeined  corporal  melted 
As  breath  into  the  wind.  Shak. 

4  Zo’dl.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  body,  as  distinguished 
from  the  head  and  limbs. 

Syn.  —  See  bodily. 

corporal  conjuDcticn.  Astron.,  conjunction  in  which  the 
bodies  seem  to  touch  or  overlap.  Obs.  —  c.  oath,  Law/  an 
oath  solemnized  by  actually  touching  a  sacred  object,  as 
the  Gospels,  c  punishment.  Lair,  punishment  applied  to 
the  body  of  the  offender,  including  the  death  penalty, 
whipping,  and  imprisonment. 

cor'po -ral.  n.  Also  cor'po  ra'le  f-ra'le).  [LL.  corporate .a 

cf.  F.  corporal.  See  corporal,  a.]  Eccl.  A  linen  clot!  i 
on  which  the  sacred  elements  are  consecrated  in  the  JEucha  - 
rist,  or  with  which  they  are  covered ;  a  communion  cloth.  . 
cor'po-ral'l-ty  fk6r/pf»-rSl'T-tT),  n. ;  pi.  -ties  (-tTz).  [I 
corpora/ Has.]  1.  State  or  quality  oi  being  or  having  a 
body;  corporeality;  also,  embodied  quality,  state,  or  t-  * 
istence  ;  bodily  substance  ;  body. 

2.  A  body  of  persons;  a  corporation.  Obs.  Milk  >n. 

3  A  corporal,  or  bodilv.  affair.  Rare.  Rii  hards*  vn. 
cor'po- -ral's  guard  <kor'pft-rftlz).  A  detachment  such  ^s 
would  lw  in  charge  of  a  corporal  for  guard  auty,  e*  to.; 
hence,  derisively. ;»  very  small  number  of  persons. 
Corporal  Trim  (trim).  Unde  Toby’s  attendant  in  8ter  ne’a 
*•  Tristram  Shandy.”  distinguished  fdi  his  fidelity  an  d  af¬ 
fection,  his  respectfulness,  and  his  volubility. 

Corporal  Violet  [F.  Capo  ral  la  Violette.i  Napolec.  ;n  :  — 
s<>  called  by  his  adherents  in  France  during  his  ex  ile  ii* 
Elba  in  1814  15.  w  ho  hoped  for  his  return  with  the  v  iolets 
in  the  spring. 

cor'po-rate  kor'po-rat),  a.  [L.  corporatus ,  p.  p.  o  f  cor- 
porare  to  shape  into  a  body.  fr.  corpus  body.  See  CO  RPSR.] 

1.  Combined  into  one  body ;  united;  grouped  tog  ether; 
also,  pert,  to  a  body  made  up  of  particulars;  aggreg  ate. 

Corporal*  judgment  .  .  .  is  meant  to  include  all  such/  affirma¬ 
tion*  as  deal  with  comprehensive  totalities.  h.  Bo  sanquet. 

2.  Formed  into  a  body  by  logal  enactment ;  united  .\*n  an  as¬ 
sociation,  and  endowed  by  law  with  the  rights  am  I  liahili- 
ri.  of  an  individual ;  incorporated  ;  as,  a  corpora I  '  town. 

3.  Belonging  to  a  corporation  or  incorporated  body  •  ”  Cor- 

porale  property.”  Hallam., 

4.  Pertaining  to,  or  having,  a  body  ;  corporeal.  Archaic. 
corporate  county.  See  county,  3.  —  c.  member,  an 

vot mg  member  of  a  corporation,  as  disting,  from s  an  associ¬ 
ate  or  one  honorary  -c.  name,  legal  name  of  aco  rporation. 
cor'po-rato  (-rat),  v.  t.  To  incorporate.  Rare,  f 
cor'po  rate,  V.  i.  To  become  incorporated.  Rc’-re. 
ccr  po-ra'tion  (-ra'shun),  n.  [L.  corporatio  inco  rporation.*} 

1.  Act  of  incorporating:  state  of  being  incorpo  rated.  Obs. 

2.  A  bod„  consisting  of  an  organized  group  of  person* 
or  objects.  Obs.,  except :  Roman ,  Civil,  A:  Theoretic/# 
Lau\  Any  group  of  persons  or  objects  treatei  1  by  the  law 
as  an  individual  or  unity  having  rights  or  liabili  ties,  or  both, 
distinct  from  those  of  the  persons  or  objects  com  posing  it ; 
a  body  corporate  ;  a  university  or  universitas  (which  see) ; 
hence,  a  single  person  or  object  treated  b  y  the  law  as 
having  a  legal  individu-.ity  or  entity  other  t.  ban  that  of  a 
natural  person ,  a  juristic  person  (which  see)  •  4‘  According; 
to  wme  authorities,  the  requirement  of  sta  te  recognition 
as  a  prerequisite  of  juristic  personality  [ c « Jrporate  exist¬ 
ence]  was  unknown  under  the  [Roman]  Republic.  It  was 


coronacion.  +  coronation. 
cor'o-na  cle.  n.  A  coronal.  Obs. 
coro-na'dite  (k  8  r'o-n  4'd  T  t ; 
-na'dTt)r  n.  [From  the  Coro¬ 
nado  mine,  Arizona.)  Min.  A 
lend  manganite  occurring  in 
black  massive  form  with  fibrous 
structure. 

cor'o-naled  (kOr'fi-ndld),  cor'- 
o-nalled.  a.  Adorned  with  a 
coronal.  f  Obs.  or  R.  I 

cor'o-nal  ly.  adv.  of  coronal.  ; 
cor'o-na'men  (kUr'fi-nl  ' 
n.  [L.,  a  crowning.]  The  coro¬ 
net  of  a  hoof. 

eor'o  na^ry  (k  8  r'6-n  t-r  Y),  n. 

L.  coronarius  of  or  belonging 


to  a  wreath.)  A  plant  suitable 
for  wreaths  or  garlands.  Obs. 
cor'o-nate,  /  .  a.  (L .  corona t us, 
p.  p.)  Crowned.  Ohs. 
coronation  oath.  The  oath  taken 
by  a  sovereign  at  coronation, 
ii  'cor  o-na'tor  (kOr'O-ni'tdr),  n. 
[LL.]  Law.  =  CORONER, 
eor'o  na- to 'rial  (-iift-tO'rY-dl), 
a.  Of  or  pert,  to  a  coroner.  Ran-. 
corone.  «f*  crown,  corona. 
cor'o-nel.  f  colonel,  c  o  ho- 

N  A  L. 

cor'o-ner-ship  ,  n.  See -sun*, 
cor'o-neet,  o.  [Superl  of  ME 
A  AS.  coren,  p.  pM  chosen.] 
Worthicgt ;  choicest.  06*. 


coronet.  +  cornet,  a  head¬ 
dress. 

cor'o-net'ty.  co*'o-net  fcee,  a. 

Hrr.  Formed  like  a  coronet; 
having  a  ooronetlikc  ornament, 
coronlch.  cornice. 
co-ro'ni-form  (k^rft'nt-fftrm  ; 
k8-r8n'Y->,  a.  fL.  cor- crown 
-f  -form.]  Crown-shaped, 
co  ro-nil' la  (k^rO-nel'ya),  a. 
(Sp.)  See  coin 

Co-ro'nis  (ko-rfi'dYs),  n.  (L., 
fr.  Gr.  KopwvtV]  Gr.  Myth.  A 
daughter  of  a  Thealalian  prince 
and  mother  of  Aacltpim*.  who  is 
thencecalled  CoUo-ai'dea^kSr7- 
O-nl  dSz). 


cor'o-nize.  v.  t.  [1^.  corona 
crown.)  To  deck  with  a  coronet 
or  coronal  ;  to  crown.  Obs. 
cor'o^noid,  n.  Zool.  A  small 
bone  in  the  lower  jaw  of  certain 
reptiles,  as  crocodiles, 
coions.  Obs.  pi.  of  currant. 
co-ro'  nu-la(  kfi-r6'nfi-ld).  cor'o- 
nnle  (kbr'fiMntll ;  kA-r5'nnl),  n. 
[1..  coromda ,  dim.  of  corona.) 
Bot.  =  pappus.  Obs.  or  R. 
cor'o-plaa'ta  (k8r  8-plfts't4>, 
n. :  pi.  -t m  (-t5).  INL.J  =  cor. 
OPLAST.  [corozo. I 

il  co-ro'so  (k8-r8's8).  Var.  ol 
coroump.  +  corrump. 
coroun,  coroune.  +  CROWN. 


co-rour',  a.  [OF.  coreor  a  run¬ 
ner,  F.  coureur.]  Courser.  Obs. 
corowue.  *F  crown. 
corowr.  +  courier. 

Co-ro'zain  ,  kft-rfi'zan).  D.  Bib. 
corp  (k6rp).  Dial.  Eng.  ft  Scot, 
var.  of  corpse.  (tion.j 

corp.  Abbr.  Corporal;  corpora- 1 
cor'pi-on.  n.  [F.  carpi  on  a 
small  salmon.]  A  kind  of 
herring.  Obs.  [Juris  Civ  ilia.  I 

Corp.  Jur.  ClV.  Abbr.  Corpus; 
corporace.  +  corpokas. 
Cor'po-ral  Forbea'  (fOrbz'). 
Cholera  m  or  b u  a.  Anglo- Inn. 
Slang.  [-ISM.J 

cor'po-ral  lam  (-Yzm),  n.  Seej 


Corporal  John  John  Churchill 

(1850-1722).  D'uke  of  Marlbo¬ 
rough.  who  ha-  l  been  a  corporal; 
-  so  called  by  hisaoldierp. 
cor'po-ral-ly,  adv.  oi  corpo- 
ral.  See  -l yd 

cor'po-ral-ah  IP'*  «•  Mil.  a  A 
body  of  6oldi*€ra  under  a  corpo- 
rnl’s  comma  «d.  Oh*,  b  A  cop* 
poriU’s  office*  cr  position. 
cor'po-ral-Vf-  +  corporalitt. 
c  o  r^p  o-r  a  *  t_k  ft  r'p  6-r  &  a),  n. 
[Prop.  pi.  <pr  OF.  nom.  sing,  of 
corporal .]  The  corporal,  or 

communion  cloth.  [rate.  | 
cor'po  rat c-ly.  adv.  of  corp o-! 
cor'po-ra^  R«bb,  «•  8ee-NESs. 


ale,  senate,  zd re,  5"“*.  account.  ?xrm,  ask,  sofd  ;  eve,  $vent,  dud,  recent,  inaker ;  ice,  ill ;  old,  iibey,  orb,  5dd,  sSffc,  connect ;  use,  unite,  <irn,  d  p,  circus,  menu  ; 

||  Foreign  Word,  f  Obsolete  Variant  of.  +  combined  with.  =  equals. 
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certainly  relaxed  in  favor  of  ecclesiastical  bodies  by  the 
Christian  emperors,  and  was  not,  as  a  general  rule,  insisted 
upon  during  the  Middle  Ages”  (T.  E .  Holland).  A  cor¬ 
poration  is  generally  considered  to  be  a  juristic  person, 
that  is,  one  existing  only  by  fiction  of  law.  Some  mod¬ 
ern  law  writers,  however,  reject  the  conception  of  a  per¬ 
son  existing  by  legal  fiction,  and  explain  a  corporation  as 
merely  a  number  of  natural  persons  acting  under  special 
rules  of  agency,  or  presentation,  and  governed  by  special 
rules  of  succession ;  others,  going  to  an  opposite  extreme 
and  maintaining  the  anthropomorphic  theory,  so  called,  re¬ 
gard  the  corporation  as  having  a  true  personality  other 
than  the  sum  or  resultant  of  its  members,  and  not  created, 
but  merely  recognized,  by  the  law. 

3.  Eng.  d*  Amer.  Common  and  Statute  Law.  A  body 
politic  or  corporate  formed  and  authorized  by  law  to  act 
as  a  single  person,  and  endowed  by  law  with  the  capacity 
of  succession  ;  an  entity  recognized  by  law  as  constituted 
by  one  or  more  persons  and  as  having  various  rights  and 
duties  together  with  the  capacity  of  succession  ;  a  juristic 
person  constituted  by  one  or  more  natural  persons.  The 
definition  most  commonly  accepted  by  judicial  decision  in 
the  United  States  is  that  of  the  Dartmouth  College  Case 
(see  cit.,  below).  Such  a  corporation  can  be  formed  only 
by  prescription,  patent  of  the  crown,  or  legislative  act, 
either  special  or  general.  (See  charter,  articles  op  asso¬ 
ciation.)  Corporations  having  two  or  more  members, 
called  corporations  aggregate,  are  the  more  usual  form. 
Such  corporations  are  constituted  by  the  mayor  and  aider- 
men  of  cities,  the  head  and  fellows  of  a  college,  the  dean 
and  chapter  of  a  cathedral  church,  the  stockholders  of 
any  industrial  or  financial  company,  etc.  A  corporation 
consisting  of  a  single  person  is  called  a  corporation  sole. 
Kings,  bishops,  deans,  parsons,  and  vicars,  are  in  England 
sole  corporations ;  there  are  few  instances  of  such  corpo¬ 
rations  m  the  United  States.  As  classed  according  to  their 
purposes,  corporations  are :  ecclesiastical  corporations,  or 
those  concerned  only  with  religious  matters  and  consisting 
wholly  of  spiritual  persons ;  and  lay  corporations,  including 
all  others.  Lay  corporations  may  be :  eleemosynary  corpo¬ 
rations,  or  those  created  for  charitable  uses  (which  8ee) ; 
and  civil  corporations,  or  those  formed  for  temporal  pur¬ 
poses,  and  comprising  public,  or  municipal,  corporations,  or 
those  created  for  purposes  of  government,  and  private  cor¬ 
porations,  including  all  others  of  a  civil  nature,  as  ordinary 
business  corporations  and  those  corporations,  such  as  rail¬ 
road  companies,  lighting  companies, water  companies,  etc., 
organized  or  chartered  to  follow  a  public  calling  (see  pub¬ 
lic,  a.)  or  to  render  services  more  or  less  essential  to  the 
general  public  convenience  or  safety,  and  now  often  called 
public -service  corporations  or  sometimes  quasi-public  corpora¬ 
tions.  W ith  reference  to  their  limited  powers  various  cor¬ 
porations  consisting  of  a  person  or  body  of  persons  in¬ 
vested  with  some  of  the  qualities  of  an  artificial  person, 
though  not  expressly  incorporated,  esp.  the  officials  of  cer¬ 
tain  municipal  divisions  such  as  counties,  school  districts, 
and  the  towns  of  some  States  of  the  United  States,  certain 
church  officials,  as  a  churchwarden,  etc.,  are  called  quael 
corporations  (hence  quasi-corporatcness),  those  with  fuller 
powers,  such  as  the  ordinary  ousiness  or  ecclesiast  ical  cor 
po ration,  being  sometimes  called  complete  coi  j  - .  ,  Of 
•COMPANY,  *i. 

A cot/ioration  in  an  artiJicial  being,  invisible,  ntan^ibie,  and 
existing  only  in  contemplation  of  law. 

Dartmouth  College  Case  (17  U.  S.  MS,  f!WD. 

4.  The  abdomen  or  belly,  esp.  when  protuberant.  Colloq. 
ct  Vulgar. 

>:rrah  !  my  corporation  is  made  up  of  good  wholesome  English 

Corporation  Act.  Eng.  Hist.  An  act  passed  in  ififil  r< 
quiring  all  ffic<  m  In  muni  il  corporations  to 
edge  the  royal  supremacy,  to  accept  the  doctrine  of  pasoiv  • 
obedience,  to  subscribe  a  declaration  against  the  Bolt  u  n 
League  and  Covenant,  and  to  receive  the  sacrament  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  rites  of  the  Church  of  England.  It  was  re¬ 
pealed  in  1828. 

corporation  cock.  stop,  or  tap.  A  cock,  valve,  or  tap  in¬ 
serted  at  the  junction  of  service  pipes  with  water  or  gas 
mains  to  shut  off  or  regulate  the  now.  U.  S. 

cor'po-ra  tive  (kflr'p8-ra-tlv),  a.  [L.  corporativus  per¬ 
taining  to  the  forming  of  a  body.]  Pertaining  to,  or  con¬ 
sisting  of,  a  corporation. 

Cor'po  ra  tor  (-ra'ter),  w.  A  member  of  a  corporation,  esp 
one  of  the  original  members. 

cor'po  ra  tuve  ( k6r'p6-rd-^ur),  n.  [L.  corporatura.]  Obs. 
1-  Bodily  constitution  or  structure  ;  physique. 

2.  State  of  being  embodied  ;  bodily  existence.  Dr.  H.  More. 

cor  po'ro-al  (k&r-pd'rfc-rtl),  a.  [L.  corjyoreus,  fr.  corpus 
biwly  See  corpse.]  1.  Of  the  nature  of,  consisting  of.  or 
pertaining  to,  matter  or  a  material  body  ;  physical ;  bodily  ; 
material ;  —  opposed  to  spiritual  or  immaterial. 

His  omnipotence 

That  to  corporeal  substances  could  add 

Speed  almost  spiritual.  Milton. 

2.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  human  body  ;  corporal  ;  as,  cor- 
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esp.,  an  organized  division  of  the  military  establishment ; 
as,  the  Marine  Corps  ;  the  Corps  of  Engineers  ;  specif.,  an 
army  corps  (which  see). 

3.  [Ger.]  In  some  countries  of  Europe,  a  form  of  stu¬ 
dents’  social  society  binding  the  members  to  strict  adher¬ 
ence  to  certain  student  customs  and  its  code  of  honor  (cf. 
cerevis)  ;  —  Ger.  spelling  usually  kor]>s. 

037“  The  phrases  below  that  are  preceded  by  bars  are  French. 

II  corps'  A  corps'  (kor'-za  kftr'),  body  to  body  ;  hand  to  hand. 
—  II  c.  d’ar'm^e'  (dar'ma').  See  army  corps.  —  ||  c.  de  bal'- 
let'  (de  ba/ltV),  a  company  of  ballet  dancers  attached  to  a 
theater;  the  ballet  dancers.  — 1|  c.  de  btCtl'ment' (de  ba'te'- 
maN').  See  corps  de  loois.  — 1|  c.  de  garde'  (gard'),  for¬ 
merly,  a  body  of  men  who  guard;  now,  the  place  where  they 
stay  ;  guardroom  ;  guardhouse.  —  ||  c.  d'd  lite'  (da'let'),  Mil., 
a  corps  or  body  of  picked  men.  —  l|  c.  de  lo'gia'  (16'zhe')  or 
de  b£  ti'ment'.  [F.,  body  of  house  or  building. J  a  The  prin¬ 
cipal  mass  of  a  building,  considered  apart  from  its  wings, 
etc.  b  A  structure  detached  from  the  main  building.— 
c.  de  re  serve'  (de  ra'zSrv'),  Mil.,  a  body  of  reserve.  — ||  c. 
de  ville'  (vel'),  lit.,  town  body ;  anciently,  in  France,  a  local 
administrative  body  formed  of  municipal  officers.  —  II  c.  dl'- 
ploma'tique'  (de'plo'ma'tek').  a  The  body  of  ministers  or 
envoys  accredited  to  a  government  ;the  diplomatic  corps, 
b  The  body  of  law,  or  corpus  juris.  Burke.  —  ||  c.  dra'ma7- 
tique'  (drA'ma'tek'),  a  dramatic  body  ;  theatrical  com¬ 
pany.  —  ||  c.  l^gis'U/tif'  (la'zhes'la'tef'),  lit.,  legislative 
body  ;  —  former  name,  under  various  constitutions,  of  the 
lower  house  of  the  French  legislature.  —  c.  of  cadets,  Mil., 
in  the  United  States  army,  the  body  of  cadets  under  in¬ 
struction  at  the  United  States  Military  Academy  at  West 
Point.  The  corps  consists  of  one  cadet  from  each  Con- 

Sressional  district,  one  from  each  Territory,  one  from  the 
istrict  of  Columbia,  two  from  each  State  at  large,  one 
from  Porto  Rico,  ana  forty  from  the  United  States  at 
large.  — C.  of  Engineers,  a  Mil.  In  the  United  States  army, 
a  corps  of  officers  and  enlisted  men  consisting  of  one  band 
and  tnree  battalions  of  engineers  commanded  by  a  briga¬ 
dier  general,  whose  title  is  Chief  of  Engineers.  It  has 
charge  of  the  construction  of  fortifications  for  land  and 
seacoast  defense,  the  improvement  of  rivers  and  harbors, 
the  construction  of  lighthouses,  etc.,  and.  in  time  of  war, 
supervises  the  engineering  operations  of  the  armies  in  the 
field,  b  Nav.  The  Engineer  Corps  (which  see), 
corpse  (korps ;  rarely  k6rs),  n.  Orig.,  corps  {at  first pron'd 
k6rs).  [ME.  cors,  corps,  body,  OF.  cors  (later  spelt  corps), 
F.  corps,  L.  corpus  ;  akin  to  AS.  hr  if  womb.  See  midriff  ; 
cf.  CORSE,  CORSELET,  CORSET,  CORPS,  CORPUS,  CUERPO.]  1.  A 
human  or  animal  body  in  general,  whether  living  or  dead  ; 
a  body  ;  a  person.  Obs. 

2.  The  dead  body  of  a  human  being  ;  —  used  also  fig. 

He  touched  the  dead  corpse  of  Public  Credit,  and  it  sprung 
upon  it»  feet.  D.  Webster. 

3.  Alchemy.  =  body,  6.  See  the  bodies  seven,  under  body. 
Obs.  Goner. 

4.  The  main  or  larger  portion  ;  the  majority ;  the  bulk ; 
collective  whole  or  mass ;  a  systematic  whole  or  general 
collection  ;  body,  as  of  law,  Scripture,  or  persons;  specif., 
;  .  i  ’  corpus  juris.  Obs. 

5.  An  Tice;  as:  a  Of  a 

shrievalty  or  other  civil  office,  b  Of  a  prebend  or  other 
ecclesiastical  office.  Obs. 

Syii.  —  See  body. 

corpse  candle  a  A  thick  candle  formerly  used  at  a  lich 
wake.  Obs.  b  A  luminous  appearance,  resembling  theflar. 
f  a  *•:  i  IV.siui-  iiues  seen  in  churchyards  and  other damp 
i  •  it  iously  regarded  as  portending  death, 
cor'pu-lence  (kfir'pu-tfus),  «.  [F.]  Bodily  bulk;  esp., 

excessive  fatness ;  fleshiness;  obesity, 
cor'pu-len-cy  (-ldn-sT),  n.  [L.  corpulentia .]  1.  Corpulence. 
2  Materiality;  corporeal  substance ;  density.  Obs. 

The  heaviness  and  corpulency  of  the  water  requiring  a  great 
force  to  divide  it.  Ray. 

cor'pu-lont  (-12nt),  a.  [L.  corpulenius,  fr.  corpus:  cf.  F. 
corpulent.  See  corpse.]  1.  Bulky;  very  fat;  obese. 

2.  Corporeal ;  material ;  solid.  Obs.  Hammond. 

Syn.  —  Fleshy,  bulky,  obese.  See  stotjt. 
i  cor'pus  (kdrpfia),  n.  ;  pi.  corpora  (-p8-rd).  [L.]  1.  The 
body  of  a  man  or  animal,  esp.  when  dead  ;  —  now  chiefly 
Humorous. 

2.  Anat.  A  comparatively  solid  and  homogeneous  struc¬ 
ture  forming  a  part,  of  an  organ,  esp.  of  the  brain. 

3  A  body  or  general  collection  of  writings  or  the  like ; 
the  whole  literature  of  a  subject. 

4  The  main  body  or  corporeal  substance  of  a  thing;  specif., 
the  principal  of  a  fund  or  estate,  as  opposed  to  interest,  in¬ 
come,  dividends,  or  the  like. 

6.  Math.  A  domain  of  rationality ;  an  aggregate  of  ele¬ 
ments  or  magnitudes  which  when  combined  unlimited  . y  by 
addition,  subtraction,  multiplication,  and  division  (the  di¬ 
visor  0  being  excluded)  always  produce  an  element  of  the 
.  'XI* fe.  The  elements  are  esp.  numbers  and  also  func¬ 
tions  of  any  i.UT  l*crof  variables  ( J .  W.  K.  Dedekind,  1831-). 
cor'pus  al'bi-cans  (toi^T-kSnz),  and  other  phrases.  See  plural 
forms  under  corpora  —  c  A-ran'ti-i  («-rttn'shT-I).  Anat. 
Sing,  of  corpora  Ar.ANTn.  ~c  Au  then  ti-ca'rum  (o  tliSu'tl- 
ka'rftm).  [L.,  lit.,  body  of  the  original  (laws).]  bee  at  then- 
tic,  w.,  2. —  c.  cal-lo'sum  (kfi-loV/m)»  j?/.  corpora  callosa 
(-bu)  [NL.,  callous  b  y],  Anat.,  the  gi^f  *»nd  of  commis¬ 
sural  fibers  uniting  the  cerebral  hemisp:.i»&.s  of  aS? 
the  higher  mammals.  See  brain.  —  C.  Chris'ti  (krte  ‘ 1  1  T) 

[L.,  body  of  Christ],  R.  C.  Ch.,  a  festival  in  honor  of  the  Eu¬ 
charist,  observed  on  the  Thursday  after  Trinity  Sunday. — 
C.  Cbristi  cloth  PYX  CLOTH.  -  c.  de-lic'ti  (d$-llk'ti)  [L.,the 
body  of  the  crime],  Law,  the  substantial  and  fundamental 
fact  or  facts  necessary  to  the  commission  of  a  crime,  as  in 
murder  the  actual  death  of  the  person  alleged  to  have  been 
murdered,  and  as  a  result  of  criminal  agency.  —  c.  don-ta'- 
tam  hJSn  ta'tftmhfNL.,  dentate  body],  Anat.,  a  wavy  sheet 
of  gray  matter  forming  a  partially  closed  capsule.  In  the 
white  matter  of  each  cerebellar  hemisphere* :  also,  a  some¬ 
what  similar  mass  in  each  olivary  body.  -  C.  bo'ml  ni  (d<5m'- 
T-ni  “  Corpus  Christi.  —  c.  fim  bri-a'fvm  (fTin'brT-a'tfan) 
[NL.,  fringed  body],  Anat.,  the  tsenia  hippocampi.  —  c. 
High  ido 'ri  (hi-inS'ri)  or  High-mo'ii-a'nuir  <h:  mo'rT  n'num) 
'XL.,  body  of  Highmore,  after  N.  Highu  ■•re,  English  anat¬ 
omist].  Ana/.,  the  mediastinum  testis  c  Ju'ris  'joc/rTsi  [L.j, 
a  bod;'  >f  law  ;  a  comprehensive  collect  on  of  the  lave  of  a 
country  or  jurisdiction  ;  esp.  [cap.],  tin;  Corpus  Juris  Ci- 


vilis,  or,  less  often,  the  Corpus  Juris  Canonici.  —  Corpus 
Ju'ris  Ca-no'ni-ci  (kd-n5n'I-si),  the  body  of  canon  law.  It 
was  orig.  comprised  in  the  Decretum,  a  private  compilation 
by  Gratian,  a  monk  of  Bologna,  consisting  of  principles 
deduced  by  him,  citations  to  prove  them,  and  comment  by 
him,  and  containing  the  decretals  of  the  popes  lip  to  ana 
including  Innocent  II. ;  later  there  were  included  in  itt 
besides  this,  various  official  compilations,  chiefly  the  Libri 
Extra  Decretum  (1234)  of  Gregory  IX.,  composed,  of  decre¬ 
tals  issued  after  the  time  of  Gratian,  the  Liber  Sextus  (1298) 
of  Boniface  VIII.,  containing  decretals  issued  since  the 
time  of  Gregory,  and  the  Clementina,  Clementines,  or 
Clementine  Decretals  (1313),  of  Clement  V.,  containing  later 
decretals,  and  the  Extrayagantes  or  Extravagants  (1500,  in¬ 
cluded  in  an  official  edition  of  the  Corpus  published  in 
1582),  two  private  collections  of  decretals  of  John  XXII. 
and  other  popes.  The  Corpus  is  the  standard  of  the  canon 
law.  —  C.  Ju'ris  Ci-vi'lis  (sI-vi'lTs),  the  body  of  the  Civil  or 
Roman  Law,  made  up  of  the  Code  or  Codex,  Pandects  or 
Digest,  Institutes,  and  Novels,  compiled  and  promulgated 
under  Justinian’s  authority,  A.  d.  528-534.  As  a  whole  it  is 
the  foundation  of  the  scientific  study  of  the  law  through¬ 
out  modern  Europe.  Cf.  civil  law.  —  c.  lu'te-um(lu'te-wm); 
pi.  CORPORA  LUTEA  (-a)  [NL.,  luteous  body],  Embryol.,  the 
reddish  yellow  mass  (containing  polyhedral  cells  when  well 
developed)  which  fills  a  ruptured  Graafian  follicle  in  the 
mammalian  ovary.  If  the  discharge  of  the  egg  is  fol¬ 
lowed  by  pregnancy  a  much  larger  and  more  permanent 
corpus  luteum  is  formed,  which  is  sometimes  called  a  Ime 
corpus  luteum,  in  distinction  from  the  false  or  small  one 
formed  when  pregnancy  does  not  follow.  —  c.  spon'gi-o'sum 
(spSn'jT-o'sftm)  [NL.,  spongy  body].  Anat.,  the  erectile 
tissue  lying  in  tne  groove  beneath  the  cavernous  bodies, 
surrounding  the  urethra,  and  terminating  in  the  glans  of 
the  penis.  —  c.  stri-a'tum  (stri-a'tftm) ;  pi.  corpora  striata 
(-to)  [NL.,  striate  body],  Anat.,  either  of  a  pair  of  large 
ganglia  of  the  brain  situated  beneath  and  external  to  the 
anterior  cornua  of  the  lateral  ventricles  and  forming  part 
of  their  floor.  They  each  contain  two  large  nuclei  of  gray 
matter,  the  caudate  and  lenticular  nuclei.  —  C.  The  o-do'si- 
a'num  (the'o-do'shT-a'imm).  =  Breviary  of  Alaric. 
cor'pus-cle  (k8r'pus-’l),  n.  [L.  corpusculum,  dim.  of  cor* 
pus.]  1.  A  minute  or  elementary  particle;  specif.,  at 
used  by  J.  J.  Thomson,  an  electron. 

2.  Anal.  A  protoplasmic  cell,  esp.  such  as  float  free,  like 
blood,  lymph,  and  pus  corpuscles,  or  such  as  are  embedded 
in  an  intercellular  matrix,  like  connective-tissue  and  car¬ 
tilage  corpuscles.  Also,  esp.  with  some  qualifying  word, 
applied  to  various  small  circumscribed  bodies  composed  of 
many  cells,  as  the  tactile  corpuscles,  Malpighian  corpuscles, 
etc.  See  blood  and  lymph. 

3.  Bot.  a  Any  minute  mass  of  protoplasm  of  definite  form 
or  function  ;  as,  a  chlorophyll  corpuscle,  or  chloroplast. 
b  One  of  the  large  flask-shaped  cells  within  the  embryo  sac 
in  gymno8permous  plants.  They  correspond  to  the  arche- 
gonia  of  the  higher  cryptogams,  and  are  so  called  by  most 
modern  writers,  c  The  small  adhesive  body  by  which  the 
pollinia  of  asclepiadaceous  plants  become  attached  to  in¬ 
sects.  See  Asolepias,  Jllust. 

corpuscles  of  Has's^U  (hSs'dl)  [after  A  //assail,  English 
physician),  Anat.,  small,  usually  concentrically  striated 
b'Miies  in  the  thymus  body,  representing  remaps  of  the 
epithelial  tissue  ioiuid  in  early  stages  of  development  — 
c.  of  HerbBt  (hCrpst  .  Anat.,  tactile  organs  found  :n  birds, 
somewhat  similar  to  the  Paciniai.  corpuscle.'.  -  c.  cf  Knune. 
Ana'.  Ivrau8k’8  corpuscles.  —  c.  of  MeUa’ner  (mis'ner) 
[after  Prof.  Georg  Meissner  of  Gfittingen],  Anal.,  small 
elliptical  tactile  bodies  in  the  akin  of  the  palmar  surf:  es 
of  tne  fingers  and  toes,  containing  numerous  transver.  •  ly 
placed  tactile  cells  and  connected  with  one  or  more  medul- 
lated  nerve  fibers.  — c.  of  Mio'scher  (m“  <h?r).  [Alter  >.  F. 
Miesch’t  r  (b.  1811),  German  pat  holog  is!  !  See  Sarcoc  ysttdka. 
—  c.  of  Rain'ey  [After  George  Rain>  y  (1801-84),  English 
anatomist.]  See  Sarcocystii'Ea.  —  c.  o'  the  spleen.  See 
Malpighian  corpuscle  b.  —  c.  of  W ter  (ia'tSr).  {After  A. 
Voter ,  German  anatomist..]  An  d*  =  Pacinian  corpuscles. 
cor  pus  cu-lar  (kSr-piis'kO-ldr),  a.  Per4,  ♦  .  •t-'  *^e 

of,  dealing  with,  or  composed  of,  cort  (  e  .  ;,L^‘ 

corpuscular  philosophy .  that  which  att*  •  *.  4 '  u  JP '  L  * 
the  phenomena  of  nature  by  the  mot  ’  P*?®?  aocoun  tor 
tiou.  etc.,  of  the  minute  particle:  of  on,  n„ure,  res:  post- 
light,  the  theory, enunciated  by  Sir  J  ..MS 1 °1 

consist  s  in  the  emission  and  rapk  '  that  light 

particles  or  corpuscles.  The  the  -ogression  of  minute 
KHimdiunMjd  by  the  re- 

cor-oas'cu-lat'ed  (kSr-pus'kC-1  /x  .  .  .  , 

w  ronUinin“,  corpuscles.  ^'gd>'  u-  J'  uru‘“hed  wl,h’ 

cor-rade'  (M-rad'),  r.  t.Jc  -L  eorradtrf  _Tasum  cor. 

tTG'eoY.  To^-ti.  1  T0  scrape ;  to  scrape  together.  C>, 

Cur ,T.al/ : .Sr  rfo-ral').  n.  [Sp..  a  yard,  a  yard  for 
rattle,  ft  co  to  a  .  ;/c|e  or  r;!l(i,  fr  l  currrre  to  run.  Cf. 

*  ken  or  inclosure  for  confining  or  capturing 
a.s  \  Pa  inciosurf.^  made  with  wagons,  in  an  en- 


also 

.  i.  lace  of  defense  and  security  (cf.  laager). 
COr  ral  r.t.;  cor-ralled'  (-riid') ; 

con  al  UN'f  ^  To  confine  in  or  as  in  a  cor- 
ra. ;  to  aurf0Und  an,i  inclose  ;  to  coop  up. 

?•  10  3  r.  <-nge  (wagons)  so  as  to 

foriYi  1 

V'  a  corral. 

3  Hence,  to  get  and  keep  hold 
or  possession  of  ;  to  lay  hold  of  ; 
to  capture.  Colloq.,  U.  S. 
c  0  r-r  a's  Ion  (ktf-ra'zhwn),  n. 

[See  corrade.]  Geol.  The  de¬ 
tachment  and  removal  of  rock 
material  by  running  water,  by 
glaciers,  by  waves,  or  by  wind. 

It  is  accomplished  by  any  one 
of  these  agents,  acting  by  it- 
s**lf.  or  by  the  aid  of  the  mate¬ 
rials  moved  bv  these  agents. 

Solution  by  land  waters  is 
sometimes  included  in  corra- 
sion.  though  with  doubtful  pro¬ 
priety.  See  corrosion,  3. 

Cor're-a  (kCr'e -d),n.  [NL., after 
Correa  de  Berra,  Portuguese  Correa  (Correa  xpeciosa). 


poreal  investiture  :  corporeal  punishment. 

Syn.  —  See  bodily. 

corporeal  property,  tangible  or  palpable  property,  as  land  or 
gold ;  —  opposed  co  incorporeal  property,  or  that  w  hich  is 
intangible,  consisting  of  rights  in  or  to  property  in  the 
possession  of  another.  This  distinction  is  borrowed  from 
the  Roman  law  —  c.  quantity,  spatial  quantity;  dimension. 

Cor-po're-al-ism  (-Tz’ra),  n.  Materialism.  Bare. 
cor-po're-al-lst,  n.  A  materialist.  Rare.  Berkeley. 
cor-po  re-ai'i  ty  (-Xl'Y-tl),  n.  State  or  quality  of  being 
corporeal ;  corporeal  existence;  humorously,  the  body. 

<cor  po  re'l  ty  (kor'pi-rS'T-tT),  n.  [LL.  corporeitas :  cf.  F. 
corporate.  ]  1.  State  or  quality  of  having  or  being  a  body  ; 

state  of  being  corporeal ;  materiality  ;  physical  nature. 

The  one  attributed  corporeity  to  God.  Bp.  Stdlingfieet. 

2.  Physical  personality  ;  also,  Obs.,  carnality, 
cor  por'i-fy  (k5r-p5r'T-fi),  v.  t.  [L  .corpus  body  -f-.-J.V-]  , 

To  embody  ;  to  form  into  a  body  ;  to  incorporate  ;  solidify. 

Obs.  —  cor  por'i-fi  ca'tion  (-fT-ka'shwn),  ».  Obs. 
cor'po-sant  (k8r'po-zSnt),  n.  [It.  or  Pg.  corpo  santo  holy 
body,  or  L.  corpus  sancti  body  of  a  saint.]  St.  Elmo’s  fire,  j 
Corps  (k5r ;  pi.,  EL  korz,  F.  k8r  ;  201),  n.  sing.  •  (r  pi.  [l‘  -i  j 
fr.  L.  corpus  body.  See  corpse.]  1.  {at  first  pron'd  k8rs)  | 

A  corpse  (in  any  sense) ;  —  corps  being  an  earlier  spelling.  , 

2  A  body  of  men  organized 

corpo-ra'tlon  al.  Of  or  per¬ 
taining  to  a  eorp<*ration. 
cor  po  ra'tion-er.  n.  One  be¬ 
longing  to  a  corporation. 

•cor'po-ra'tion  lem  (-Iz’in),  n. 

Sec  -ism. 

corporation  «tock.  Stock  issued 
by  a  municipality.  Eng.  * 
cor'po-rax.  Var.  of  corporas. 
cor'  pore.  n.  Body.  Obs.  —  v.  t. 

To  incorporate.  Obs, 
cor-po're-al-lee,  v.  t.  To  make 

"food,  fcTot ;  out.  oil ;  chair ;  go ;  sing,  ii)k  ;  ♦feeb.  thin;  nature,  verdure  (250) ;  K  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144) ;  boN ;  yet ;  zh  =  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Guide. 

FuH  exp’1  a 011  s  of  Abbreviations,  Signs,  etc..  Immediately  precede  the  Vocabulary. 


corporeal  :  materialize.  —  cor- 

po  re-al-i-za'tion.  n.  [real. 

cor  po're  al-ly.  adv.  of  coki  «*-J 
cor-porre  al-neBs.  n.  See-NKss. 
cor-po'ra-als  (kflr-pC'rf-rtL  <1 
pi.  a  Material  things,  b  Things 
pert,  to  the  human  body.  Rare. 
c  Law.  Corporeal  property, 
cor  po're  ooa.  a  Corporal,  trb*. 
cor  po-ros'i-ty(k8r'po-r5a'T-t>r). 
n.;  /./.-TIES  (-tlz).  [L.  cot/g* 
body  ■+■  -osity.]  Bodily  bu/x  ; 

hence,  a  person  who  ie  of  irn- 

pres'  »ve  size.  Humorous,  //.  N. 
co rgBS.e.t.  Slang,  a  Th eat.  To 
confuse  (an  actor)  in  perform¬ 
ance  :  to  spoil,  as  a  scene,  by 
blundering,  b  To  kill, 
c  orpae  gate  A  lieb  gate, 
corpse  light,  a  =  corpse  can¬ 
dle  b.  D  =S  CORPSE  PLANT, 
corpse  plant.  The  Indiun  pipe, 
cor'pu  tent-ly,  adv.  of  corpu¬ 
lent.  See-LY. 

cor'pu  lent.  nena,  ?i.  See  -nfss. 
cor 'pc-Ban’-  +  corposant. 
cor-pn*  cu-Ja'n-an  (kOr-pua'kfl- 
la'rl-df.n),  a.  Corpuscular  Obs. 
or  R.-~n.  A  believer  in  the 
corpuscular  philosophy  or  the 
corpuscular  theory  of  light, 
cor  pus  cn-.ar'i-ty  (-lUrl-tf),  n. 
Corpuscular  atate  or  quality, 
cor-pus'cu'.e  (kBr-pfiu'kOl),  n. 
A  corpuscle.  [puacular.l 

c  or-pus  'c  u-  lous(^ -  k  f! -1  u  a)  ,a .  Cor-  j 

cor-ptia'cu-lum  (-liZm),  n.;  pl.t 
-LA(-bt).  [L.l  =  CORPUSCLE. 
Corptin  Jut  Can.  Abbr.  Corpus  j 
June  Canonici. 

cor'pus  .  .  .  si'ne  pec'to-re. 
[L.]  Body  without  soul. 

Horace  ( Epistles,  I.  iv.  6). 
corr.  Abbr.  Correspond  :  corre- 
spondence;  correspondent  :  cor-  1 
responding;  corrupt;  corrupted; 
corruption. 

cor-ra'di-al  fk  6-r  &'d  1),  a. 

id ia ting,  an  ray*.  Rare. 
i  cor-ra'di  ato  i-It),  r.  1.  To  radi- 
|  ate  to  or  from  one  point  or  focus, 
s  light  rnvs  or  heat  ravs  Rare. 
cor-ra  dl-ft'tion  (-a>  >h»>n),  n. 

I  Rare. 

cor'ragh-  Var.  of  curraoh. 
cor'rai.  +  coral, 
i  corrant  f  courant. 
cor  ran' to.  +  coranto. 

:  cor-ran'to.  +  cor  rants,  danoe. 

,  cor-ra'sive.  +  corrosive. 


/ 


CORREAL 


CORRESPONDER 


\5C  ) 


botanist.]  Bot.  A  small  genus  of  Australian  rutaceous 
shrubs,  most  of  which  are  cultivated  for  their  handsome 
tubular  scarlet,  yellow,  or  white  flowers.  Also  (7.  e.],  a 
plant  of  this  genus  ;  —  called  also  native  f  uchsia. 
cor're-al  (k5r'e-£l ;  ktf-re'&l),  a.  [LL.  corrcus  one  who  is 
responsible  with  others ;  L.  cor -  -j-  reus  one  who  is  respon¬ 
sible  or  accused.]  Civil  Law.  Pertaining  to  or  designat¬ 
ing  a  joint  obligation  or  right  which  may  be  enforced  in 
full  against  anyone  of  several  joint  debtors  (correi  debendi 
or  promittcndi),  or  by  any  one  of  several  joint  creditors 
( correi  credendi  or  stipulandi)  against  a  single  debtor. 
Some  authorities  consider  that  in  the  Roman  Law  debtors  on  a 
correal  obligation  had  no  right  of  contribution  (see  sou  dakity); 
others,  that  the  right  might  or  might  not  exist,  according  to  the 
intention  of  the  parties. 

cor're-al'l-ty  (k5r'e-5l'T-tT),  n. ;  pi.  -ties  (-tlz).  Civil  Law. 
State  or  quality  of  being  correal ;  correal  obligation  or  right, 
cor  rect'  (M-rekt/),  a.  [L.  correctus ,  p.  p.  of  conHgere  to 
make  straight,  to  correct ;  cor -  -|-  regere  to  lead  straight. 
See  regular,  right  ;  cf.  escort.]  1.  Conforming  to  a 
just,  acknowledged,  or  conventional  standard  ;  of  manners 
or  morals,  in  accordance  with  social  proprieties  or  ethical 
right ;  of  literary  or  artistic  style,  in  accordance  with  rec¬ 
ognized  conventions  and  traditions ;  of  taste,  nice  ;  free 
from  offense  or  incongruity. 

2.  Conforming  to  fact  or  truth ;  of  reasoning,  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  logical  principles  ;  of  statements  or  opinions,  ad¬ 
hering  to  established  principles  or  according  with  known 
facts  ;  of  a  copy  or  reproduction,  free  from  errors  or  slips  ; 
exact.  “  Always  use  the  most  correct  editions.’’  Felton . 
Syn.  — Right,  proper,  true,  faultless,  perfect,  strict,  def¬ 
inite,  rigorous,  scrupulous,  particular,  punctilious,  prim. 
—  Correct,  accurate,  exact,  precise,  nice  agree  in  the 
idea  of  conformity  to  standard,  fact,  or  truth.  Correct, 
the  most  colorless  terra,  denotes  scarcely  more  than  free¬ 
dom  from  fault  or  error,  as  judged  by  some  (usually)  con¬ 
ventional  or  acknowledged  standard ;  as,  corned  dress, 
style,  deportment ;  “  Sealey’s  valet,  the  most  solemn  and 
correct  of  gentlemen  ”  (Thackeray) ;  (colloq.)  “  the  correct 
thing.”  Accurate  implies,  more  positively,  conformity  to 
fact  or  truth  attained  by  the  exercise  of  care ;  as,  an  accu¬ 
rate  investigation,  statement,  observer.  Exact  emphasizes 
the  strictness  or  rigor  of  the  agreement,  which  neither  ex¬ 
ceeds  nor  falls  short  of  the  fact  or  standard  ;  as,  an  exact 
likeness,  the  exact  value,  his  exact  words  ;  “  Milton  is  most 
careful  and  exact  in  his  spelling,  and  his  ear  is  as  correct  as 
his  learning  ”  ( Landor ).  Precise  stresses  rather  sharpness 
of  definition  or  delimitation,  or  such  scrupulous  exactness 
of  conformity  to  the  standard  as  often  verges  on  excess  ; 
as,  the  precise  meaning  of  a  word,  precise  utterance,  garb  ; 
“a  precise  and  proper  definition  of  the  title”  ((ribbon). 
Nice  (see  nice)  implies  still  greater,  occasionally  excessive, 
fineness  or  delicacy  of  observation  or  discrimination  ;  as,  a 
nice  calculation,  distinction,  point  of  law,“  more  nice  than 
wise.”  See  real,  authentic. 

The  lees  a  literature  has  felt  the  influence  of  a  supposed  center 
of  correct  information,  correct  judgment,  correct  taste,  the  more 
we  shall  find  in  it  this  note  of  provinciality.  M.  Arnold. 

The  collections  of  Tillemont,  whose  inimitable  accuracy  almost 
assumes  the  character  of  genius  (ribbon 

lie  [Thoreau]  could  pick  up  at  once  an  exact  dozen  of  pencils 
by  the  feeling.  Stevenson. 

The  precise  marking  of  the  shadowy  boundaries  of  a  complex 
government.  Burke. 

A  narrow,  precise ,  and  formal  reading  of  theology.  Stevenson. 

Thomson,  who  was  a  nice  observer  of  natural  occurrences. 

Gilbert  White. 

cor  rect',  V.  t. ;  cor-rect'ed  ;  cor-rect'ing.  [See  correct, 
a.]  1.  To  make  or  set  right ;  to  bring  to  the  standard,  as 

of  truth,  justice,  or  propriety  ;  to  remove,  or,  loosely,  to 
indicate  for  amendment,  the  faults  or  errors  of ;  to  amend; 
to  rectify  ;  as,  to  correct  manners  or  principles  ;  to  correct 
proof  by  indicating  the  changes  to  be  made  in  type. 

This  is  a  defect  in  the  first  make  of  some  men's  minds  which 
can  scarce  ever  be  corrected  afterwards.  T.  Burnet. 

2.  T0  bring  back,  or  attempt  to  bring  back,  to  propriety 
1  7  “dicate  for  amendment  the  errors  or  faults 

m  morals  ;  «a>  *  r  punish  for  fau]t8  or  deviations  from 
of;  to  reprove  c  v,  chagtige  t  discipIiue. 

moral  rectitude  ,  v>rentice  ;  and  when  1  did  correct  him  for 

M  v  accuser  is  my  t  <  he  did  vow  upon  his  knees  he  would  he 
his  fault  the  other  day  r  Shak. 

even  with  me.  k  to  order  ;  to  tame  ;  to  train.  Obs. 

4  To  counteract  by  *he  agency  of  opposite  qualities  or 
4.  lo  counteract  oy  ,r  prevent  the  effect  of .  t0  neutral- 
tendencies  ;  to  remove  .  or  unde8irable  t0  corTect 
uei-sa  d  of  what  is  w.  alkaline  preparations. 
ffi"£oi  adjust  so  as  to  bring  to. some 

standard  or  required  condition  .  as^  e'^cal- 

a  gas  volume  for  temperature  ai  P  ,  ,  '  \ 

culate  the  volume  of  the  same  mass  a'\‘'ard  condl' 

tions) ;  to  correct  a  lens  for  spherical  ’  .  •  v..,. 

Syn.  —  Mend,  amend,  emend,  reform idea  of’ amend’ 
improve.  -  Correct,  rectify  agree  in  comt^nW 

ing ;  they  are  sometimes  interchanged.  u  80me  standard 
to  correct  is  to  bring  into  conformity  wit? 
or  rule ;  to  rectify,  to  set  right,  make  go*,  ^  ™ 

with  special  reference  to  a  mistake  or  defb%y  , 
suits;  as,  to  correct  proof,  to  correct  gramma,  ’ 

to  correct  a  copy  by  comparison  with  the  original’  ~ 
fify  an  error  in  an  account  (by  correcting  the  staten  f  .  /  * 
“  Could  we  but  bring  him  back  before  the  discovery  o.  * 
judge’s  death,  the  evil  might  be  rectified ”  (Hawthorne). 
Correct  sometimes  applies  to  persons  (as,  to  correct  a  child, 
to  correct  one  for  bad  grammar) ;  rectify ,  never.  See  mend. 
to  correct  the  press.  Print.,  to  correct  press  proofs.  Obs. 
correct',  V.  i.  To  make  corrections, 
cor-rect'ed.  />.  a.  Subjected  to  correction  ;  made  correct, 
corrected  establishment,  Navig..  the  mean  of  all  high-water 
lunitidal  intervals  for  at  least  a  month.  Used  by  naviga¬ 
tors  to  find  the  time  of  high  water  at  any  place.  The  time 
of  the  moon’s  upper  transit  is  taken  from  the  nautical  al¬ 
manac.  The  corrected  establishment  of  the  port  added  to 
this  gives  the  time  of  high  water  on  that  date  —  c.  time. 
Yachting ,  a  vessel’s  elapsed  time  less  her  time  allowance. 
It  is  the  corrected  time  which  determines  the  winner  of 
a  race. 


cor-rec'tion  (kc-> .  ;  vrectio.]  1.  Act 

of  correcting ;  specif  a  ..  i  02  making  that  right  which 
was  wrong ;  a  l  1  a  change  that 

remedies  an  error  or  net,  c.  .  ..•••  i-  :  ..  rectification. 

The  due  correct u  >  d  . .  .  ..  of  God’6  word, 

and  other  scandaloi  Strypt . 

b  Act  of  reproving  >n  ft  r  fa  or  for  devia¬ 

tions  from  moral  rectitude;  rebuke;  pun  raent ;  disci¬ 
pline  ;  cha8ti8eraen! . 

Correction  and  instruct i<  must  both  work 
Ere  this  rude  beuRt  a  pr ■  Shak. 

C  Control ;  regulation  .*uion  of  noxious 

qualities;  counteracts  .  inconvenient  or  hurt¬ 

ful  in  its  effects  ;  as,  co,r»  .„//  of  acidity  in  the  stomach. 

2.  That  which  is  substituted  in  the  place  of  what  is  wrong; 
an  emendation  ;  as,  the  corrections  on  a  proof. 

3.  A  quantity  applied  by  way  of  correcting,  as  for  inac¬ 
curacy  in  an  instrument,  or  of  its  adjustment ;  as,  the 
index  correction  of  a  sextant,  or  azimuth  correction. 
correction  of  a  clock,  AstronJL  the  amount  of  time  to  be  added 
to  or  subtracted  from  clock-face  time  to  give  the  correct 
time.  —  under  c.,  subject  to  correction  ;  admitting  the  pos¬ 
sibility  of  error  ;  —  a  formula  of  deference. 

cor-rec'tion-al  (-51),  a.  [Of.  F.  correctionnel .]  1.  Of  or 
pertaining  to  correction  ;  reformatory. 

2.  Designating,  or  pertaining  to,  the  courts  which  punish 
delinquents,  esp.  minors,  by  detention  in  a  house  of  cor¬ 
rection,  or,  loosely,  those  that  have  a  corrective  jurisdic¬ 
tion  over  petty  offenses. 

correction  line.  Surv.  A  parallel  used  as  a  new  base  line 
in  laying  out  townships  in  the  government  lands  of  the 
United  States.  The  adoption  of  different  correction  lines 
is  necessitated  by  the  convergence  of  meridians  and  the 
statute  requirement  that  the  townships  shall  be  squares, 
cor-rec'tive  (k#-r6k'tTv),  a.  [Cf.  F.  correclif.J  Having 
the  power  or  property  of  correcting,  counteracting,  or  re¬ 
storing  to  a  normal  condition  ;  tending  to  rectify  or  amend; 
as,  corrective  penalties. 

Mulberries  are  pectoral,  corrective  of  bilious  alkali.  Arbuthnot. 
cor-rec'tive.  n.  1.  A  corrective  agent;  as,  alkalies  are 
correctives  of  acids  ;  penalties  are  correctives  of  faults. 

2.  A  change  that  corrects  ;  a  correction.  Obs.  Sir  M.  Hale. 
cor  rect'ness.  n.  State  or  quality  of  being  correct. 

Syn.  —  Accuracy,  exactness,  precision,  propriety, 
cor-rec'tor  (k#-r6k'ter),  n.  [L.]  1.  One  that  corrects ; 

as,  a  corrector  of  abuses ;  a  corrector  of  children. 

2.  Short  for  corrector  of  the  press .  below. 

3.  As  an  official  title,  a  controller  or  director ;  specif. :  a 
In  the  Roman  Empire,  a  provincial  governor  ranking  below 
a  proconsul  or  consul,  b  A  superior  or  director  of  an  eccle¬ 
siastical  office,  order,  etc.  c  [F.  corredeur.  ]  Formerly, 
as  in  France,  an  officer  in  the  chamber  of  accounts.  Obs. 

4.  Med.  &  C hem.  A  remedial  agent ;  a  corrective.  Obs. 
corrector  of  the  press,  a  proof  reader.  Chiefly  Eng. 

Cor-reg  gi-esque'  ikb-rej'T-Ssk'),  a.  Resembling  or  sup¬ 
posed  to  resemble  the  painting  of  Correggio  (Antonio  Alle¬ 
gri,  1404-1534),  an  Italian  painter  noted  for  the  glow  and 
splendor  of  his  color  and  for  the  grace  of  his  figure  com¬ 
position, which  is  sometimes  marred  by  inadequate  drawing, 
corre  late'  (kbr'e-lat';  k5r'e-lat ;  277),  v.  i.  ;  cor're-lat'- 
ed  (-lat'Sd;  -lat/Sd) ;  cor're-lat'ing  (-ing).  [cor-  -f-  relate.] 
To  have  reciprocal  or  mutual  relations  ;  to  be  correlative. 
Doctrine  and  worship  correlate  as  theory  and  practice.  Tylor. 
cor  re  late',  v.  t.  1.  To  put  in  relation  with  each  other; 
to  connect  together  by  the  disclosure  of  a  mutual  relation  ; 
as,  to  correlate  natural  phenomena. 

2.  To  relate  reciprocally  (with  or  to). 

The  color  of  the  skin  and  hair  is  sometimes  correlated  in  a 
surprising  manner  with  a  complete  immunity  from  the  action  of 
certain  vegetable  poisons.  Darwin. 

cor're-lato  (kbr'e-lat),  n.  1.  One  standing  in  a  reciprocal 
relation  to  something  else,  as  father  to  son ;  either  of  two  re¬ 
lated  things,  esp.  things  so  connected  that  one  directly 
implies,  or  is  complementary  to,  the  other  ;  a  correlative. 
2.  Something  that  corresponds  ;  an  analogue.  Rare. 
cor're-lat  ed  (kbr'e-lat'Sd),  p.  a.  1.  Mutually  or  closely 
related;  involving  correlation. 

2.  Math.  As  used  by  Sylvester,  designating  rigid  bodies 
that,  having  principal  axes  initially  parallel  and  being  set 
in  motion  by  equal  impulsive  couples  in  parallel  planes, 
maintain  constantly  their  principal  axes  equally  inclined  to 
the  common  axis  of  the  couples.  If,  similarly,  the  couples 
be  equal  but  opposite  in  sense,  the  bodies  arecontrarelated. 
They  have  respectively  confocal  and  contrafocal  inomen- 
tal  ellipvsoids. 

cor're-la'tion  (-la'shwn),  n.  [LL.  correi alio ;  L.  cor-  -f- 
relatio :  cf.  F.  correlation.  Cf.  corelation.]  1.  A  mutual 
or  reciprocal  relation,  as  of  part  to  part,  or  of  parts  to  a 
whole  ;  also,  the  act  of  bringing  into  or  determine  -  g’iCu 
relation.  Correlation  may  mean  no  morettfcjfo  similarity  or 
the  separate  relationship  of  each  of  0  things  to  a  third 
but  it  always  implies  a  conception  or  a  rea]  system  within 
which  the  correlatives  exist ;  tiius,  correlation  of  ideas  is 
dependent  upon  the  system  0f  knowledge  as  a  whole. 

2.  Math.  A  one-to-one  correspondence  between  double 
aggregates  or  di,f,i  'subaggregates,  as  between  the  points  and 
li^SGf  o  plane  and  the  lines  and  points  of  another  or 

110  ”\me  plane,  or  between  the  points  and  planes  of  one 
space  and  the  planes  and  points  of  another  or  the  same 
space,  and  so  on  for  extents  of  n-dimensions.  Thus,  to 
every  three  collinear  points  will  correspond  three  copunc- 
tal  lines. 

3.  Geol.  Determination  of  synchrony,  or  of  relation  to  the 
scale  of  geologic  time ;  —  usually  applied  to  the  comparison 
of  geologic  formations,  or  of  fossil  faunas  or  floras,  be¬ 
longing  to  different  districts. 

correlation  coefficient.  Biometnj.  The  quotient  of  the 
average  product  of  the  deviations  (from  their  means)  of  two 
organs  (of  an  associated  pair),  divided  by  the  product  of 
the  corresponding  standard  deviations  of  the  two  organs. 
The  correlation  coefficient  measures  the  probability  with  which 
from  one  member  may  be  predicted  the  value  of  an  associated 


member  ;  as  it  approaches  1,  the  correlation  passes  over  practi¬ 
cally  into  causation. 

COr  re-Ia'tion  ist  (kbr'e-la'shira-ist),  n.  An  adherent  of 
the  doctrine  of  the  correlation  of  energy,  or  of  forces, 
cor-rel'a-tive  (ktf-rSl'a-tTv),  a.  [Cf.  F.  corrklatif .] 

1.  Having,  indicating,  or  involving,  a  reciprocal  relation  ; 
of  the  nature  of  correlates ;  reciprocally  or  mutually  re¬ 
lated  ;  conjoint  ;  as,  correlative  words  ;  correlative  forces. 

Father  and  son,  prince  and  subject,  stranger  and  citizen,  are 
correlative  terms.  Hume. 

2.  Corresponding;  analogous.  Bacon. 

3.  Gram.  Having  a  mutual  relation  ;  answering  to  each 
other ;  corresponding  and  regularly  used  together  ;  —  said 
of  various  pairs  of  words,  or  expressions  ;  as,  “either  ”  and 
“or”  are  correlative  conjunctions;  “the  former”  and 
“  the  latter  ”  are  correlative  demonstratives. 

4.  Geom.  Derivable  from  one  another  by  properly  inter¬ 
changing  the  one-to-one  correspondent  elements,  as  by  ex¬ 
changing  point  and  line  (or  plane). 

Syn.  —  See  reciprocal. 
cor-rel'a-tive,  n.  1.  A  correlate. 

Spiritual  things  and  spiritual  men  are  correlatives.  Spelman, 
2-  Specif.  :  a  Gram.  Either  of  two  correlative  words  or 
expressions,  b  Physics ,  etc.  A  correlative  force,  c  Biol. 
A  correlated  characteristic  structure,  etc. 
cor-rep'tion  (k<5-r6p'shwn),  n.  [L.  correptio ,  fr.  corripere 
to  chide,  to  shorten.]  1.  Chiding  ;  reproof  ;  reproach.  Obs. 
2.  A  shortening  in  pronunciation  ;  in  Class.  Pros.,  the 
shortening  of  a  syllable  to  less  than  its  normal  time, 
cor  re  spond'  (kbr'e-spbnd'),  v.  i.  ;  cor're-spond'ed  ;  cor'- 
re-spond'ing.  [cor- respond :  cf.  F.  corresponds.]  1.  To 
answer  (to  something  else)  in  fitness,  character,  function, 
amount,  etc.  ;  to  be  adapted,  congruous,  reciprocal,  or  anal¬ 
ogous;  to  suit,  agree,  fit,  or  match;  to  be  like,  as  in  dimen¬ 
sions  or  arrangement  of  parts  ;  —  followed  by  with  or  to. 

Words  being  but  empty  Rounds,  any  farther  than  they  are 
signs  of  our  ideas,  we  cannot  but  assent  to  them  as  they  corre- 
sjxmd  to  those  ideas  we  have,  but  no  farther.  Locke. 

2.  To  respond.  Obs.  Walj  ole. 

3.  To  have  intercourse,  communion,  or  communication; 
esp.,  to  hold  intercourse  or  to  communicate  by  sending  and 
receiving  letters ;  —  followed  by  with. 

After  having  been  long  in  indirect  communication  with  the 
exiled  family,  he  {AtterburyJ  began  to  correspond  directly  with 
the  Pretender.  Macaulay. 

Syn.  —  Correspond,  comport,  accord,  harmonize  agree  in 
the  idea  of  conformity  or  congruity.  Correspond  ( to , 
sometimes  with),  as  here  compared,  implies  an  answering 
or  analogous  relation,  whether  of  two  oojects  mutually,  or 
of  but  one  with  reference  to  the  other;  as,  appearance  and 
reality  seldom  correspond ;  “  I  should  never  correspond  to 
your  pattern  of  a  lady”  (G.  Eliot).  Comport  ( wiUi )  adds 
to  the  idea  of  correspondence  the  implication  of  fitness  or 
suitability  ;  as,  an  establishment  comporting  with  his  dig¬ 
nity  ;  “  It  was  Waller  who  first  learned  in  France  that  to 
talk  in  rime  alone  comported  with  the  state  of  royalty” 
(Lowell).  Accord  (see  consonant)  implies  adjustment  or 
harmony  — a  suggestion  which  becomes  explicit  in  har¬ 
monize  (see  harmony)  ;  as,  “  That  mind  and  soul,  accord¬ 
ing  well,  may  make  one  music  as  before  ”  (Tennyson) ;  “  I 
would  make  bad  writers  follow  good  ones,  and  good  writers 
accord  with  themselves”  (Landor)',  purple  does  not  har¬ 
monize  with  red  ;  the  last  stanza  does  not  harmonize  with 
the  rest  of  the  poem.  See  conform. 

cor  re  spond'ence  (-spbn'dcns),  n.  [Cf.  F.  correspon- 
dance .]  1.  Act  or  state  of  corresponding  ;  mutual  adapta¬ 

tion,  relation,  or  agreement,  of  one  thing  to  another. 

2  Response.  Obs. 

3.  Intercourse  or  communication.  Obs.  except,  specif., 
intercourse  between  persons  by  means  of  letters. 

To  facilitate  correspondence  between  one  part  of  London  and 
another,  was  not  originally  one  of  the  objects  of  the  post  office. 

Macaulay. 

4.  The  letters  which  pass  between  correspondents ;  also, 
letters  contributed  by  a  correspondent  to  a  periodical. 

5-  Math.  Definite  consociation  of  certain  M  members  of 
one  aggregate  with  each  member  of  a  second,  and  of  cer¬ 
tain  N  members  of  the  second  with  each  member  of  the 
first,  —  called  an  M-to-N  correspondence.  If  M  and  A’ are 
both  1,  it  is  a  one-to-one  correspondence, 
correspondence  school  A  school  that  teaches  b  'orre- 
spondence,  the  instruction  being  based  on  prir  in¬ 
struction  sheets  and  the  recitation  papers  wnttei  the 
student  in  answer  to  the  questions  or  requireim  of 
these  sheets.  In  the  broadest  sense  of  the  term  *- 
spondence  school  may  be  used  to  include  any  educati  i 
institution  or  department  for  instruction  by  correspo.  a- 
ence,  as  in  a  university  or  other  educational  bodies,  but 
the  term  is  commonly  applied  to  various  educational  in¬ 
stitutions  organized  on  a  commercial  basis,  some  of  which 
offer  a  large  variety  of  courses  in  general  and  technical  sub¬ 
jects,  conducted  by  specialists  in  the  departments  taught. 
cor  ire-spofld'611-cy  (-den-sT),  n. ;  pi.  -cies  (-sTz).  Corre¬ 
spondence.  Obs.  in  the  sense  of  epistolary  intercourse. 

The  correspondencies  of  types  and  antitypes  .  .  .  may  be  very 
reasonable  confirmations.  *  Clarke. 

cor're  spond'ent  (-dent),  a.  [Cf.  F.  correspondant.]  1.  An¬ 
swering  (to  something)  in  fitness  or  adaptation  ;  suit¬ 
able  ;  conformable  ;  congruous. 

Action  correspondent  or  repugnant  unto  the  law.  Hooker. 

2.  Answering  (to  something)  in  quality,  size,  degree,  fuuc. 
tion,  kind,  etc.  ;  agreeing  ;  corresponding. 

As  fast  the  nwespondent  passions  rise.  Thomson 

3.  Obedient;  subim  jive.  Obs.  Shak. 

I  will  be  correspondent  to  command.  Shak 

co^re-spond'ent,  n.  1.  Something  that  corresponds  or 
answers;  a  correlative.  Jer.  Taylor. 

Connectives  of  the  class  known  to  grammarians  as  correspond¬ 
ents— each  aB  not  only,  but  ulso  ;  either,  or;  neither,  nor;  both , 
and.  A.  S.  Hilt. 

2.  One  with  whom  intercourse  is  carried  on  by  letter. 

3.  Specif.,  one  who  communicates  information,  criticism, 
etc.,  by  letter  or  telegram  to  a  periodical,  as  a  newspaper; 
esp.,  a  person  employed  to  coiitribute  news  regularly  from 
a  particular  place  or  scene  of  action. 


cor're-al 'i-ty  (kSr'fc-il'Y-tt),  n. 
[cor-  +  reality.}  State  or  quality 
of  being  equally  real.  Bare. 
correccion.  +  correction. 
cor  rect',  pret.  tf  p.  a.  Correct¬ 
ed.  Obs. 

correct', n.  Correction.  Ohs.  tf  R. 
cor  rect ' o-ble.  a.  See -able. 
cor  rect'ant,  a.  t ;  n.  Med.  Cor¬ 
rective.  Bare. 
cor-rect'i-ble,  a.  See -able. 
cor  rect'i-fy  (k/i-rCk'tt-fl),  v.  t. 
To  correct.  Obs.  p.  pr.  I 

cor-rect'ing-ly,  adv.  of  correct- 1 
cor-rec'tion-al,  n.  A  house  of 


correction. 

cor-rec'tion-er  (-?r),  n.  One  who 
corrects  or  punishes'  Obs.  Sr  B. 
cor-rec'tiv.  Corrective.  Ref.  Sp. 
cor-rec'tive-ly,  adv.  of  correc¬ 
tive.  See-LY. 

cor-rec'tive-ness.  n.  See  -ness. 
cor  rect'ly.  adv.  of  correct. 
cor  rec 'tor-ship.  u.  See -ship. 
cor  rec'to-ry.'r.  Corrective.  Obs. 
or  B.  —  n.  A  corrective.  Obs. 
cor-rec'tress,  n.  A  woman  who 
corrects. 

cor-rec'trice  (k«5-r?k'trTs),  n. 
[F.]  Correctress.  Rare. 


corredor.  +  corridor. 
Ilcor-reg'l-dor  (ktt-rPj'Y-d5r;  Sp. 
kfir-ra'nP-tfeSr';  14(»,  172).  n.  ;  pi. 
E.  corregidorS  (-dorz),  Sp. 
-dorks  (-thd'ras).  [Sp.,  orig., 
a  corrector.]  A  Spanish  magis¬ 
trate:  esp.,  the  chief  magistrate 
of  a  Spanish  town. 

||  cer-reg'i-mien'to  (-mvPn'tS), 
n.  [Sp.]  Business,  office,  or 
jurisdiction  of  a  corregklor. 
cor'rei  (kfir'I).  Var.  of  corrie. 
||  cor're  i  (k5r'C-T).  n.  pi.  [LL. 
See  correal.]  Civil  Law.  Ter- 
sons  jointly  liable  or  secured. 


|i  cor're-i  cre-den'di  or  sti'pu- 
lan'di  (krf-dSn'dl  ;  stYp'fl-Hln'- 
dT).  Bom.  Laic.  SeecoRREAL. 

cor're-i  de-ben'di  or  pro' mit¬ 
ten 'di  (df-bPn'dT  ;  pr5/mT-t!*n'- 
dT).  Civil  Law.  SeecoRREAL. 
cor  re-1  at' a- ble  ( k  5  r'C-l  a  t'  /- 
b'l).  a.  See -able. 
cor're-late. «.  Correlated.  Rare. 
cor-rel'a-tiv.  Correlative.  R.  Sp. 
cor-rel'a-tive-ly.  adv.  of  cor¬ 
relative.  See-LY. 
cor-rel'a-tive-nes8.  ».  See  -ness. 
cor-rel'a-tiv  ism  (-Yz’m),  n.  A 
theory  or  style  of  thought  de¬ 


pending  upon  correlations  ;  esp., 
h  theory  of  universal  relativity, 
or  interdependence  of  relations, 
cor-rel  a-tiv'i-ty  (kfY-rvFd-tTv'T- 
tT),  n.  Quality,  state,  or  instance 
of  being  correlative, 
cor  re-li'gion-ist  (kOr't-lij'wn- 
Tst),  n.  A  coreligionist, 
correnoch.  +  coronach. 

||  cor-re'o  (kfir-ra'd),  ».  [Sp.]  A 
post  office  ;  also,  a  letter  carrier, 
cor-rept'.  v.  t.  [L.  correptns,  p. 
p.  of  corripere  to  chide.)  To  re¬ 
prove.  Obs.  [Rapt.  06s.  I 
cor-rept',  a.  [L.  correptus."]  \ 


cor-rep'to-ry.  a.  [L.  correlator 
a  reprover.  I  Reproving.  Obs. 

|l  cor  re  sol'  (kCr'rf-sfil'L  n.  [F. 
(in  Antilles)  corossol.}  Soursop. 
corre  spond',  r.  t.  To  answer 
to;  to  accord  with :  to  suit.  Obs. 
cor're-spon-den'tiaKkbr'P-spbn- 
df  n'shdl),  n.  Of  or  pertaining  to 
correspondence  or  a  correspond¬ 
ent.  —  -spon-den'tial-ly,  adv. 
cor  re  sppnd'ent-ly,  adv.  of 
correspondent.  [-S11IP.I 
cor  re  Bpond'ent-ship,  n.  See| 
corre  apond'er,  n.  A  corre¬ 
spondent. 


ale,  senate,  efire,  ftm,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofa  ;  eve,  Svent,  find,  recent,  maker ;  ice,  ill ;  old,  ftbey,  orb,  ddd,  s8 ‘t,  connect ;  use,  unite,  urn,  up,  circus,  menii  ; 

y  Foreign  Word.  *1*  Obsolete  Variant  of.  +  combined  with.  =  equaU. 


CORRESPONDING 


CORSET 


4  One  who  communicates  with  another,  esp.  secretly  ;  an 
accomplice  or  confederate.  Obs.  Smollett. 

5.  Com.  One  who  has  regular  commercial  relations  with 
another,  esp.  with  a  firm  at  a  distance  ;  as,  the  London  cor¬ 
respondent  of  a  New  York  bank. 

cor  re-spoild'ing  (kbr'e-spbn'dTiig),  p.  a .  1.  Answering  ; 
correspondent ;  as,  corresponding  numbers. 

2.  Carrying  on  intercourse  by  letters. 

corresponding  member  of  a  society,  one  residing  at  a  distance, 
who  has  been  invited  to  aid  in  the  work  of  the  society,  with¬ 
out  sharing  its  management. —  c.  points,  Physiol .,  points 
on  the  retinas  of  the  two  eyes  which  when  simultaneously 
stimulated  usually  produce  a  single  visual  impression, 
cor  re  spon'slve  (kfa-'e-spbu'si  v),  a.  Mutually  responsive  , 
answering;  corresponding.  —  cor  re  spon'sive-ly,  adv. 
cor'ri-dor  (k5r'T-d6r;  -dor ;  201),  n.  [F.,  fr.  It.  corridore,  or 
Sp.  corredor  ;  prop.,  a  runner,  hence,  a  running  or  long  line, 
a  gallery,  fr.  L.  cuirere  to  run.  See  course.]  1.  A  pas¬ 
sageway,  esp.  covered  ;  hence,  Fort .,  the  covered  way.  Obs. 
2.  Arch.  A  gallery  or  passageway  connecting  several  apart¬ 
ments  of  a  building. 

corridor  train  A  train  whose  coaches  are  connected  so  as 
to  have  through  itsentire  lengtha  continuous  corridor,  into 
which  the  compartments  open.  Cf.  vestibule  train.  Eng. 
cor'rie  (kor'T),  n.  [Gael,  coire ,  prop.,  caldron.]  A  circu-  | 
lar  hollow  in  the  side  of  a  hill  or  mountain  ;  a  cirque.  Scot. 

Where  the  principal  mountain  opens  into  a  wide  and  precipi¬ 
tous  and  circular  corrie  or  hollow,  lies  the  Dwnrtie  Stone.  Scott. 
COr'ri-gen'dum  (k5r'T-jgn'dum),  n.  ;  L.  pi.  -genda  (-da). 

|  L.]  A  fault  or  error  to  be  corrected, 
cor'rl-gent  (kQr'T-jent),  a.  [L.  corrigens ,  p.  pr.  of  corri- 
gere  to  correct.]  Med.  =  corrective.  —  n.  A  substance 
added  to  a  medicine  to  modify  its  action  or  counteract  a 
disagreeable  effect  of  the  principal  ingredient, 
ccr'ri  gi-ble  (-jT-b’l),  a.  [LL.  corrigibilis ,  fr.  L.  corrigere 
to  correct  :  cf.  F.  corrigible.  See  correct.]  1.  Capable 
of  being  set  right,  amended,  or  reformed  ;  correctable  ;  as, 
a  corrigible  fault. 

2.  Submissive  to  correction.  “  Bending  down  his  coi'rigi- 

ble  neck.”  Shak. 

3.  Deserving  chastisement ;  punishable.  Obs.  Howell. 

4.  Having  power  to  correct ;  corrective.  Obs.  Shak. 

— cor'rl-gi-biri-ty  (-jT-bil'T-tl),  cor'ri  gi-ble  ness,  n.  — 

cor'ri-gi  bly  (-bit),  adv. 

COr-ri'val  (ktf-ri'vfil),  n.  [L .corrivalis:  cf.  F.  corrival.] 

A  fellow  rival ;  a  competitor ;  a  rival ;  also,  a  companion 
or  compeer. 

COr-ri'val,  V.  i.  tt*  t.  To  compete  with  ;  to  rival.  Rare. 
cor  ri'val,  a.  Having  rivaling  claims  ;  rival, 
cor  rob'o-rant  (k<5-r5b'o-rant),  a.  [L.  corroborans ,  p.  pr. 
See  corroborate.]  Corroborating;  strengthening;  sup¬ 
porting  ;  of  medicines,  invigorating  ;  tonic.  Bacon.  —  n. 
Anything  that  is  corroborant ;  specif.,  a  tonic. 

The  brain,  with  its  proper  corroborants ,  especially  with  sweet 
odors  and  with  music.  Southey. 

cor-rob'o-rate  (-rat),  v.  t. ;  -rat'ed  (-rat'Sd) ;  -rating 
(-rat'Tng).  [L.  corroboratus,  p.  p.  of  cort'oborare  to  corrob¬ 
orate  ;  cor-  -f-  roborare  to  strengthen,  robur  strength.  See 
robust.]  1.  To  make  strong  ;  strengthen.  Obs. 

As  any  limb  well  and  duly  exercised,  grows  stronger,  the 
nerves  of  the  body  are  corroborated  thereby.  /.  Watts. 

2  To  make  more  certain;  to  confirm  ;  establish. 

The  concurrence  of  all  corroborates  the  same  truth.  1.  Taylor. 
Syn.  —  See  confirm. 

cor-rob'o-rate  (-rat),  a.  Corroborated.  Obs.  or  Archaic. 
“Out  of  her  corroborate  ranks  arose  the  three.  ”  L.  I.  Guiney. 
cor-rob'o-ra'tion  (-ra'shim),  n.  [Cf.  F.  corroboration.] 
Act  of  corroborating  ;  a  strengthening  or  confirming  ;  con¬ 
firmation  ;  also,  that  which  corroborates. 

Doctors  of  Christ’s  religion  in  the  corroboration  of  their  argu¬ 
ments  and  sentences,  do  allege  the  same  histories.  Sir  T.  E/yot. 
cor-rob'o-ra-tive  (-rd-tiv  ;  -ra-ti  v),  a.  [Cf.  F.  corroborate/.] 
Tending  to  corroborate;  specif.,  confirmatory.  —  n.  A 
corroborant  ;  specif.,  a  tonic.  —  cor-rob'O-ra-tive-ly,  adv. 
cor-rob'o-ra-to-ry  (-ra-t$-rT),  a.  Tending  to  strengthen  ; 
corroborative.  —  cor-rob'o-ra-to-ri-ly,  adv.  * 
cor  rob'o-ree7  (kS-rSb'o-re'),  n.  Also  corrohboree ,  corrob- 
ori ,  'tc.  [Native  name.]  1.  A  nocturnal  festivity  with 
wl>  the  Australian  aborigines  celebrate  tribal  events  of 
nr  ’tance.  Symbolic  dances  are  given  by  the  young 
ir  ;>f  the  tribe,  while  the  women  act  as  musicians. 

'  f song  or  chant  made  for  such  a  festivity. 

,A  festivity  or  social  gathering,  esp.  one  of  a  noisy  or 
. proa rious  character ;  hence,  tumult :  uproar.  Australia. 
cor-rob'o-ree',  v.i.;  •  rrei/  (-red');  -ree'inq.  To  hold  or 
take  part  in  a  corroboree.  Australia. 

C or  rode'  (ktf-rod'),  v.  t.  ;  cok-rod'kd  (-rod'&l, ;  cor-rod'- 
ing  (-rod'ing).  [L.  corroderc ,  -rosum ;  cor-  -f  rodere  to 
gnaw  :  cf.  F.  corroder.  See  rodent.]  1.  To  eat  or  gnaw 
nway,  literally.  Obs. 

2.  To  eat  away  by  degrees,  ss  if  by  gnawing;  to  wear 
away  or  diminish  by  gradually  separating  or  destroying 
small  particles  or  by  converting  into  an  easily  disinte¬ 
grated  substance,  as  in  case  of  some  diseases,  or  now,  gen¬ 
erally,  of  a  strong  acid,  caustic  alkali,  or  o<her  ch©l 

to  act  upon  by  corrosion ;  —  nov  yodtl 

Aqua  fortis  corroding  copper  ...  is  wont  to  reduce  it  to  & 
green-blue  solution.  .  Boyle. 

3.  To  consume  ;  to  w-'ear  away  ;  to  urey  upon  ;  to  impair, 
cor-rode',  v.  t.  Tc  act  corrosively  ;  Jo  undergo  corrosion. 

Syn.  -  Canker,  gnaw,  rust,  waste,  wear  away. 

Cor  ro-den'ti  a  (k^r'^-KiSn'shl-dj.  n.  pi.  [NL.,  ncut.  pi.  t 
of  L.  corrodens  gnawing.]  Zool.  A  group  (now  usually  , 
considered  an  order)  of  small  insects  having  four  mem-  I 
branous  wings,  when  w  inged  at  all,  and  the  mouth  parts 


formi  1  ire  the  fam¬ 
ily  P  in  whii  <y  included, 

cor  r  erode. 

cor  ,ed  in  making 

wl  ile  lead  by  a  process  of  corroding, 
cor  ro'Bkon  (kti-ro'zhuu),  n  [LL.  corroHff:  cf.  F.  corro- 
1.  i  oj  of  corroding,  or 

'Hive  agents  -  lie  ?>n.  *  ■ :--s  oi  m  i  osive  change.  Cor- 
I  ial  wearing  away 
|  of  iron  ;  but  it  for- 
hanical  process.  It 

•  soinetim  s  applie  1  to  cht-n  ical  alteration  not  necessa- 
>  mipactness,  as  in  the 

cnafige  of  lea  l  into  white  lead. 

nurd  porcelaneous  corro¬ 
sion  of  white  lead. 

3.  Geol  times,  tion  of  mineral  matter  by  waiter, 
cor-ro'sion  ai  h  i  'suiting  from,  or  pertaining  to, 

corrosion  ;  as,  corrosion  <’  grooving  in  a  steam  boiler, 
cor-ro'sive  (-sTv ;  formerly  also  kor'o-siv),  a.  [F.  corro- 
sif. ]  1.  Eating  away  ;  having1  the  pow  er  of  wearing  away, 

or  gradually  changing,  or  destroying  the  texture  or  sub¬ 
stance  of,  a  body  ;  corroding  :  an,  the  corrosive  action  of  an 
acid.  “  Corrosive  famine.”  Thomson. 

2.  Having  the  quality  of  fretting  or  vexing. 

Care  is  no  cure,  tut  coi'rosive.  Shak. 

Syn.  —  See  mordant. 

corrosive  sublimate,  Chem.,  mercuric  chloride.  HgCD,  a 
heavy  transparent  crystalline  substance,  easily  soluble 
and  of  an  acrid,  burning  taste.  It  is  obtained  by  subliming 
a  mixture  of  mercuric  sulphate  and  common  salt,  and  by 
other  methods.  It  is  a  virulent  poison,  a  powerful  antisep¬ 
tic,  and  an  antisvphilitic.  and  is  useful  in  dyeing  and  other 
industries.  Called  also  bichloride  of  mercury.  It  is  to  be 
distinguished  from  calomel,  the  mila  chloride  of  mercury, 
cor-ro'sive,  a.  That  which  corrodes. 

[Corromv.i]  net  either  directly,  by  chemically  destroying  the 
part,  or  indirectly  by  causing  inllammution  and  gangrene. 

LhmgUson. 

Such  speeches  .  .  are  grievous  corrosives.  Hooker. 

—  cor-ro'sive  ly,  adr. —  cor-ro'sive  ness,  n. 
cor'ru-gate  (kbr'do-gat),  a.  [L.  corrugatus ,  p.  p.  of  cor- 
rugare ;  cor-  -f-  rugare  to  wrinkle,  ruga  wrinkle  ;  prob. 
akin  to  E.  wrinkle.]  Wrinkled;  crumpled;  furrowed, 
cor'ru-gate  (-gat),  v.  t.;  cor'ru-gat'ed  (-gat'Sd) ;  cor'ru- 
gat'ing  (-gat'Tng).  To  form  or  shape  into  wrinkles  or  folds, 
or  alternate  ridges  and  grooves,  as  by  drawing,  contraction, 
pressure,  bending,  or  otherwise  ;  to  wrinkle  ;  to  furrow' ; 
as,  to  corrugate  plates  of  iron  ;  to  corrugate  the  forehead, 
cor'ru-gate,  v.'i.  To  become  corrugated, 
cor'ru-gat'ed  (-gat'gd), p.  a.  Formed  into  folds  or  furrows, 
corrugated  iron,  sheet  iron,  usually  galvanized,  bent  into  a 
series  of  alternate  parallel  ridges  and  grooves,  giving  it 
greater  stiffness.  —  c.  lens,  a  lens  in  which  concentric  por¬ 
tions  are  cut  out  from  the  surface,  so  as  to 
lessen  the  weight,  without  affecting  the  re¬ 
fracting  power.  —  c.  paper,  a  thick,  coarse 
paper  corrugated  in  order  to  give  it  elas¬ 
ticity,  for  use  as  a  wr rapping  paper, 
cor'm-ga'tlon  (-ga'shun),  n.  [Cf.  F.  corru¬ 
gation.]  Act  of  corrugating  ;  also,  a  wrinkle 
or  groove  of  a  corrugated  surface, 
cor  rupt'  (k#-rupt'),  a.  [L.  corruptus,  p.  p. 
of  corrumjtere  to  corrupt;  cor-  -|-  rum  per  e 
to  break  :  cf.  OF.  corrupt.  See  rupture.] 

1.  Changed  from  a  sound  to  a  putrid  state  ; 
spoiled  ;  tainted  ;  vitiated  ;  unsound. 

Who  with  such  corrupt  and  pestilent  bread  Corrugated 
would  feed  them.  Knolles.  Lenses,  1  with 

2.  Law.  Affected  by  attainder;  —  said  of  uuier,  2  with 
the  blood  of  those  attainted.  See  corrup-  away*.  ate  U 
tion  of  blood. 

3.  Changed  from  a  state  of  uprightness,  correctness,  truth, 
etc.,  to  a  bad  state;  vitiated;  depraved;  debased;  per¬ 
verted  ;  as,  corrupt  language  ;  corrupt  judges. 

At  what  ease 

Might  corrupt  minds  procure  knaves  as  corrupt 

To  sw ear  against  you.  Shak. 

4.  Not  genuine  or  correct,  as  the  text  of  a  manuscript. 
Syn.  Adulterated,  tainted,  spoiled,  defiled,  polluted, 
contaminated, vicious,  debased,  unsound.  —  Corrupt,  viti¬ 
ated,  depraved,  perverted  agree  in  the  idea  of  deterio¬ 
ration  (see  deterioration).  An  object  is  corrupt  when  it 
has  lost  its  original  soundness,  integrity,  or  purity:  as. 
corrupt  flesh,  a  corrupt  judge,  text.  It  is  vitiated  when 
it  is  rendered  faulty,  defective,  or  invalid:  as,  a  vitiated  | 
taste,  style,  contract.  It  is  depraved  when  there  is  marked  ; 
or  unnatural  deterioration  or  impairment  of  quality  ;  as,  a  j 
deprartd  appetite  or  taste.  It  is  perverted  when  it  is  , 
turned  from  it  s  proper  course,  distorted,  or  misapplied;  aa,  I 
perverted  intellectual  activity,  a  perverted  version  of  an  j 
occurrence.  Cf.  abandonf.d.  obdurate. 

With  the  progress  of  refinement  this  diction  became  more  nr.d  I 
more  corrupt,  thrusting  out  of  sight  the  plain  humanities  of  nu  I 
ture  by  a  motley  masquerade  of  tricks,  quaintnesses,  hieroglyph¬ 
ics,  and  enigmas.  Wordsworth. 

A  palate  vitiated  with  the  sweets  of  adulation.  liyron. 

It  would  be  necessary  to  give  a  full  account  of  the  present 
fttate  of  the  public  taste  in  this  country,  and  to  determine  how 
far  this  taste  is  healthy  or  depraved.  '  Wordsworth. 

It  is  an  awful  thing  to  he  eternally  tempted  by  the  perverted 

-o*  r.  '  bU ridgi 

cor  rupt',  v.  t.  ;  cor-rupt'ed  .  cor-rupt'ing  1.  To  change 
from  a  sound  to  a  putrid  or  putrescent  state  ;  to  make  pu¬ 
trid  ;  to  putrefy  ;  to  taint. 

2.  To  change  from  good  to  bad  ;  to  vitiAte ;  to  deprave ; 
pervert ;  debase  ;  defile. 

Evil  communications  corrupt  gvod  manners.  1  '  .  ■>•.  xr.  38. 

3.  Law.  To  affect  with  corruption  ;  — said  of  the  blood  of 
a  person  attainted.  See  corruption  of  blood. 
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cor're-apond'ing-ly.  adv.  of  , 

corresponding  See-i.r. 

cor're-Bpon'slon(-spf>n'*hM>  ),n. 
Correspondent  relation.  Rave. 
cor'ri  Var.  of  cokrik.  Scot. 
j|  cor-ri'da  de  to 'roe  ik<.r-re'- 
Htii  da  tO'rCs  :  14fi)  or  cor-ri'¬ 
da,  «.  [Sp.  corrida  course  de 
of  -f-  toros  bulla.)  A  bullfight, 
corrige.  v.  t.  [F.  corriger.]  To 
correct  ;  punish.  Obs. 
corrigidor.  coRRBGipOR. 
corrigiour,  n.  [OF.  corrigeour.] 
Corrector.  Ob*. 

cor'ii-val'i-ty.n.Corrivalry.O^.  I 
cor-rl'val  ry,  n.  Joint  rivalry  ;  j 
competition. 

cor-ri'val-ship.  n.  See -ship.  ! 
cor'ri-vate(k6r'T-vftt).t\  G  (L.  I  rode*. 
corrival  us,  n.  p.  of  comvarc. ) 

To  cause  to  now  or  run  together, 
oa  several  streams.  Obs.  —  cor'* 


ri  va'tion  (-vi'shun),  n.  Obs. 

cor-rive',  v.  t.  Sr  i.  To  corrival 
0V«.  •  Mcr.  '•<  r 

Corr.  Mena.  Ab 
cor-rob'bo-ree'.  cor-rob  o  n 
ccr-rob'o  ry,  cor  rob'er-ee  .  cor- 
rob'y.  cor-rob'er-y.  etc.  V»r*. 
Ot  COR  KOBO  RUE. 
corrobor.c.r.Tn  corroborat'*.  Obs. 
cor-rob  o-rat,‘lc,  a.  6(  n.  Corrob¬ 
orant.  Obs.  (/*  /•  V* 

oor-rob'o-ra-tiv  Corrobo  rative,  i 

cor  rob'o-ra'tor.  n.  One  that 
corroborates. 

cor-rod'ent  ( kd-rtfd  £nt),  a.  .  L. 
corrodent,  p.  pr.)  Corrosive. 
R.  — n.  A  corrosive  agent.  R. 
cor-rod'er  (-?r),  n.  One  that  cor- 
f  DIARY.] 

cor-ro'di-a-ry  ^rar.  of  c  im  | 
cor-ro'dl-ate.  '.Tocorrode.O'<v. 
cor-rod'i-ble  (kd-rf.d'I-b’l),  a. 


orrespond-;  j  cor-ro'dl-er, 
►D 


S‘-c  -able.  —  cor-rod' l-bil'i-ty 
(-bTl'Y-tt),  n. 

corTOdice.  n.,  pi.  of  corrodv.i 

.  =  CORODIARY. 
cor'ro-dy.  Var.  of  corod y. 
corrompe.  +  cokrvmp. 
cor-ro'si-ble  (ko-rr>'sl-b*l  ;  -zY- 
b’li,  a.  Corrodible.  —  cor-ro'* 

si  bil'i-ty  (-bYl'I-tl),  cor-ro 'si 
ble-ncsB.  u. 

cor-ro' siv.  Corrosive.  Ref.  Sp 


cor'ru-ga'tor  C-gS'ttr), 
That  which 


[NL.l 

h  corrugates;  specif., 
A »'•*..  n  muscle  that  contracts 
the  skin  into  wrinkles,  as  the 
cor' ru  ga  tor  sn'per-ci'li-i 
(id  p?r-f  U'Y-I),  one  of  the  small 
muscles  that  knit  the  brows, 
cor-ro 'gent. a. Causing  wrinkles. 

cor-rnmp',  v.  t.  flr  t.  [F.  cor - 
rompre, L.  corrumpere.]  To  cor¬ 
rupt. 


pablc.)  Ci 

cor-rumD 


cor  ro'sive.  r.  t.  To  consume  or  i  cor-rump'a-ble,  a.  [F.  corrom- 

‘  .rruptihle.  O'  «• 

'oion,  n.  Corruption  ! 
corrup',  r.  t.  To  corrupt.  Obs. 
5  —  cor-rup'a-ble.  a.  Obs. 

1  cor-rapt* ed,  prrt.  6rp.  a.  of  cor- 
ri  »*v.  —  cor  rupt'ed-ly.  adv.— 
cor-rupfc'ed-ne88,  n. 


wear  upon  ns  by  corroding.  Obs 
cor  ro-Blv'i-ty  ‘  ( kttr'b-stv'Y-tY), 
7/.  Corrosiveness.  Rare. 
cor'ro-sy.  Var.  of  const k.  Obs. 
or  Dial.  Eng. 
coirour.  courier. 
cor'rn  gant  (kbr'db-gtYnt) 
fL.  corrugans,  p  ' 
mg.  Rare.  Trugated.  JR.\ 
cor'ru  ga-tive  (-gtt-tYv),  a.  Cor-j 


i  a.  |  cor-rupt>  eu  .’icon,  »». 

pr.j  Cor ru gat-  cor  rupt 'er./  (  Uie  that  corrupts 
r .  t,  .  cor-rupt'ful,  Tending  to  cor¬ 

rupt.  Rare. 


4.  To  draw  aside  from  the  path  of  rectitude  and  duty;  to 
induce  to  willful  unlawful  conduct ;  to  pervert ;  as,  to  cor¬ 
rupt  a  judge  by  a  bribe. 

Heaven  is  above  all  yet ;  there  sits  a  Judge 

That  no  king  can  corrupt.  Shak. 

5.  To  debase  or  render  impure  by  alterations  or  innova¬ 
tions  ;  to  falsify  ;  as,  to  corrupt  the  sacred  text. 

6.  To  waste,  spoil,  or  consume ;  to  make  worthless. 

Lay  not  up  for  yourselves  treasures  upon  earth,  where  moth 
and  rust  doth  corrupt.  Matt.  vi.  19. 

cor  rupt'  (ktf-rupt'),  v.  t.  1.  To  become  putrid  or  tainted  ; 
to  rot. 

2.  To  become  vitiated  or  debased  ;  to  lose  purity  or  virtue, 
cor  rupt'i  hie  (ktf-riip'tT-b’l),  a.  [L.  corruptibilis ;  cf.  F. 
corruptible.]  Capable  of  being  corrupted  or  of  corruption; 
liable  to  corruption.  —  cor-rupt'i-bil'i-ty  (-bTl'T-tt),  cor- 
rupt'i-ble-ness,  n.  —  cor  rupt'i-bly  (-bit),  adv. 
cor-rupt'i-ble,  n.  That  which  may  decay  and  perish;  the 
human  body. 

This  corruptible  must  put  on  incorruption;  and  this  mortal 
must  put  on  immortality.  1  Cor.  xv.  53. 

cor  rup'tion  (ktf-rup'shfin),  n.  [F.  corruption ,  L.  corrup¬ 
ts.]  A  corrupting,  or  state  of  being  corrupt;  specif.  : 
a  Decay;  decomposition  or  putrefaction;  deterioration. 

The  inducing  and  accelerating  of  putrefaction  is  a  subject  of 
very  universal  inquiry  ;  for  corruption  is  a  reciprocal  to  “gen¬ 
eration.”  Bacon. 

b  The  product  of  decomposition  or  putrefaction ;  putrid 
matter,  c  Act  of  impairing  integrity,  virtue,  or  moral 
principle,  or  the  state  of  being  morally  debased  ;  loss  of 
purity  or  integrity ;  depravity ;  impurity.  Corruption 
of  an  officer,  trustee,  etc.,  is  inducing  him  by  means  of 
improper  considerations  to  commit  a  violation  of  duty. 

They  abstained  from  some  of  the  worst  methods  of  corruption 
usual  to  their  party  in  its  earlier  days.  Bancroft. 

d  Act  of  changing,  or  state  of  being  changed,  for  the  worse; 
a  departure  from  what  is  pure,  simple,  or  correct ;  as,  a 
corruption  of  style  ;  corruption  in  language. 

Syn.  —  Putrescence,  pollution, defilement,  contamination, 
depravation,  debasement,  adulteration,  depravity,  taint, 
corruption  of  blood.  Law,  the  taint  or  impurity  of  blood  of 
a  person  which  at  common  law  was  held  to  result  from  at¬ 
tainder  of  treason  or  felony,  so  that  the  attainted  person’s 
estate  escheated  at  once  and  he  was  disabled  from  retain¬ 
ing  any  estate,  rank,  or  title,  and  from  inheriting  any 
estate,  or  from  transmitting  it  to  others.  His  estate 
in  case  of  treason  was  forfeited  to  the  crown ;  in  case  of 
any  other  felony  it  escheated  to  his  lord.  Forfeiture  of 
blood  existed  nominally  in  England  till  abolished  in  1870 
(except  for  outlawry)  by  the  Forfeiture  Act.  In  the  United 
States  it  has  never  been  tolerated  for  felonies ;  and  the 
Constitution  (Art.  III.,  8.  3)  declares  that  “no  attainder 
of  treason  shall  work  corruption  of  blood  or  forfeiture  ex¬ 
cept  during  the  life  of  the  person  attainted.” 
cor-rup'tion-ist,  n.  One  whose  practices  are  corrupt  or 
whose  influence  is  corrupting  ;  esp.,  in  politics,  one  who  en¬ 
gages  in  corrupt  practices  while  in  a  position  of  public  trust, 
cor-rup'tive  (kd-rup'ttv),  a.  [L.  corruptivus :  cf.  F.  cor - 
ruptif.]  1.  Having  the  quality  of  tainting  or  vitiating; 
tending  to  produce  corruption. 

It  should  be  endued  with  some  corrup  five  quality  for  so  speedy 
a  dissolution  of  the  ment.  Ray. 

2.  Subject  to  corruption.  Obs. 

oor'sage  (kfir'saj  ;  F.  kor'sazh' ;  277),  n.  [F.  See  corset.] 

1.  The  trunk  of  the  human  body.  Obs. 

2.  The  waist  or  bodice  of  a  woman’s  dress. 

COl'sair  (kfir'sfir),  n.  [F.  corsaire  (cf.  It.  cor  save ,  cor  sale, 
Pr.  corsari ,  Sp.  corsario),  LL.  cursarius ,  corsarius ,  fr.  L. 
cursus  a  running,  course.  See  course  ;  cf .  courser  a 
horse.]  1.  A  privateer;  esp.,  a  Turk  or  Saracen  of  the 
Barbary  coast,  authorized  by  his  government  to  prey  upon 
the  commerce  and  harry  the  shores  of  all  Christian  nations. 
In  England  and  Europe  a  corsair  was  generally  considered 
and  treated  as  a  pirate  ;  hence,  by  extension,  a  pirate. 

2.  The  vessel  of  a  corsair 

3.  a  A  Californian  rockfish  ( Sebastodes  rosaceus).  b  A 
blood  sucking  hemipterous  bug  {Rasahus  biguttatus)  of  the 
western  United  States. 

cor'sak  (kfir'sitk),  n.  [Native  name  :  1 
cf.  Russ,  korsak.]  A  small  fox  ( Vtdpes 
corsac).  of  Central  Asia, 
corso  (kfirs),  n.  [OF.  cars,  F.  corps 
See  corpse.]  1.  A  living  body  or  its 
bulk.  Obs.  Spenser. 

2.  A  corpse  ;  a  dead  body.  Archaic 

or  Poetic.  Shak. 

3.  The  ribbon  or  band,  as  of  silk,  used 
in  making  an  embroidered  girdle,  gar¬ 
ter,  etc.  Obs. 

4  The  main  body  of  a  thing,  as  of  & 
tree  or  ship.  Obs. 

corse'let,ffcorF.'lot  (kffra'lfit),  n.  [F., 
dim.  of  OF.  cars,  F.  corps,  body.  See 
Corse  ~ 
tury, 

the  entire  suit  of  a  pikeman,  including  breastplate,  and  back- 
piece,  taasets  and  headpiece. 

2  Zool.  The  thorax  of  an  insect. 

3-  A  garment  in  shap*  suggestive  of  the  armor  corseleD 

r  with 

or  as  with  a  corselet ;  also,  to  furnish  with  a  corselet- 
COl 'act  (kQr'sct ;  -Bit:  7,  151),  tz.  [F.,  dim.  of  OF.  core , 
F.  ct  OOBBI.J  1.  In  1  <  Ages,  a 

.^  fitting,  and 

usually  laced,  worn  by  both  men  and  women. 

2  Often  in  p/.  An  inner  artich  ..gthechest 

corsare,  corsario  -ry.  +  cor¬ 

sair  [TROORAPH Y .  I 

cor'sa?e  Ck3r'sftz)»  ”•  See  pe-| 
Cor  Bcor'pl-1  (k6r  skftr'pM). 

’  scorpion’s  heart.)  Astron. 
Alpha  (a)  s  orpii,  or  Antares. 

I  See  STAR  [CURSE.  I 

!  corse.  f  coarse,  course,| 

1  corse.  Scot.  var.  of  cross. 
corte  (kSr  .  >\  To  barter  ;  ex- 
,  change.  Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 

Cor  See  Abfir.  Corresponding 
Secretary. 

I  eorseint'  f  corsaint. 
j  <  orseuient.  cursement. 
i  corac'pres  en't  ^rs'prgz'gnt), 

|  n.  Eng.  Law.  A  niortuary. 
j  cors'er.  courier. 

I  cors'er  A  j  ‘.  her  ;  a  broker  ; 

esp.,  a  horse  dealer.  Obs.  [06*.| 

1  eor'ie-rle.  .  Jobbery;  barter.! 

1  !  Cor  8er  pan'itJi  (k6V  s5r-p5n'* 


Corsair  (Rasahus  bi¬ 
guttatus).  Nat.  size. 


EtsK.l  1.  Armor  for  the  body,  as,  esp.  in  the  lGth  cen- 
•y,  the  breastplate  and  backpiece  taken  together,  also, 


ol  cor- 


cor-rupt'ing-ly, 

ruptit, g.  p.  pr. 

cor  rnp'ticus,  a  Corrupt, 
liable  to  corruption.  O'  I  H  Co 

cor-mp'tivo  iy.  adv  of  cor-  |  [L., 
ruptivb.  See-i.Y.  (ble.  05*. I  1  *•  • 
|  cor  nipt'loBS.  <•.  Ineorrupti-| 
i  cor-rupt'ly,  adv.  of  CORRUPT, 
cor-vupt'ness.  n.  See  -ness. 

*or  rap'tor,  »  fL*]  A  corrupt¬ 
er.  Rare.  --  cor-rup'tross,  »?. 
cor'ry  ^  ar.  of  corrif;.  Scot. 
corrypable.  a.  Corruptible.  Obs. 

.or*  «*•  CO  A  R>  K,  CO  RSFf  COURSE, 
CROSS,  n.,  CURj.lt. 
cor' sac  Var.  of  corsar. 
corsalnt,  n.  [OF.  cars  saint .1 
I  \  xaint’s  body  ;  a  deceased 
j  saint,  esp.  as  present  at  his 
shrine.  Oft*, 
corsule.  f  corsair. 
i  corsant.  f  corsaint. 


frfbd,  flTot ;  out,  oil ;  chair  ;  go  ;  sing,  i  then,  thin ,  nature,  verdure  (250) ;  R  =  ch  in  Q.  ich,  ach  (144) ;  boN  ;  yet ;  zh  =  z  in  azure.  Number,  refor  to  §§  in  Guidh. 
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and  waist,  worn  (chiefly  by  women)  to  support  the  body  or 
to  modify  its  shape  ;  stays. 

3.  In  the  later  Middle  Ages,  a  close-fitting  jupon  or  surcoat, 
a  garment  fitting  the  body  closely,  though  often  with  a 
loose  skirt ;  by  extension,  a  similar  garment  when  stuffed 
to  serve  as  a  defense. 

cor'set  (kor'sSt ;  -sit ;  7, 151),  v.  t.  ;  -set-ed  ;  -set-ino.  To 
dress  in  a  corset. 

Cor'si  can  (k6r'ai-k#n),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  island 
of  Corsica  or  its  inhabitants,  who  are  typical  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  Mediterranean  race.  — n.  A  native  of  Cor¬ 
sica  ;  also,  the  dialect  of  Italian  spoken  in  Corsica. 

Corsican  fir.  =  Corsican  pine.  —  C.  pine,  a  European  pine 
( Pinus  laricio ),  of  symmetrical  growth,  nearly  allied  to 
the  Scotch  pine,  but  of  less  value  as  a  timber  tree.  It 
yields  a  large  quantity  of  resin,  from  which  turpentine 
and  Burgundy  pitch  are  manufactured.  —  C.  moss,  Pharm 
a  mixture  of  dried  seaweeds  used  medicinally  as  an  anthel¬ 
mintic.  The  chief  species  is  Sphxrococcus  Jieiminthochor - 
ton.  —  C.  wormweed.  =  worm  moss. 

COr'site  (kbr'sit),  n.  Petrog.  An  orbicular  variety  of  diorite 
obtained  from  Corsica,  used  in  ornamental  work.  =  na- 
poleonite. 

cors'ned  (kSrs'nSd),  n.  [AS.  corsnxd .]  A. -S.  Law.  The 
morsel  of  test  or  trial,  a  morsel  of  bread,  consecrated  by 
exorcism,  used  in  a  species  of  ordeal.  If  it  stuck  in  the 
throat  of  the  prisoner  he  was  pronounced  guilty. 

||  cor  tbge'  (k6r'tgzh'),  or,  as  formerly  in  French ,  ||  cor'- 
tdge'  (  tazh'),  n.  Also  cor  tege'  (kdr-tgzh').  [F.  cortege , 
fr.  It.  corteggio ,  fr.  corte  court.  See  court.]  A  train  of 
attendants  ;  a  procession. 

Cor'tes  (kbr'tSs),  n.  [Sp.  &  Pg.,  pi.  of  corte  court.] 
Spain ,  Portugal.  The  legislature.  See  legislature. 
IlCor'tes  Ge-ra'es  {Pg.  kdr'tSsh  zha-rii'Ssh).  [Pg.]  Portugal. 
See  legislature. 

cor'tex  (kdr'tSks),  n. ;  pi.  cortices  (-tT-sez).  [L.,  bark.] 

1.  Bot.  The  portion  of  a  stem  or  root  external  to  the  vas¬ 
cular  tissue.  In  perennial  plants  it  is  modified  by  the  large 
development  of  cork,  which  replaces  the  epidermis  and  is 
then  commonly  known  as  bark. 

2.  Pharm.  The  bark  of  various  trees  used  medicinally  ; 
specif.,  Peruvian  bark  or  cinchona. 

3.  Anat.  The  outer  or  superficial  part  of  an  organ,  as  the 
kidney,  thymus  body,  suprarenal  body,  etc.  ;  esp.,  the 
outer  layer  of  gray  matter  of  the  cerebrum  and  cerebel¬ 
lum  ;  also,  the  outer  part  of  certain  organisms,  as  some 
Protozoa,  the  internal  portion  being  termed  the  medulla. 

Cortez  parenchyma.  Bot.  The  parenchyma  which  is  found 
in  the  primary  cortex,  which  in  roots  is  composed  almost 
wholly  of  parenchyma.  Cf.  bark  parenchyma. 
cor'tl  cal  (k6r'tT-kal),  a.  [L.  cortex  bark.]  Of,  pertain¬ 
ing  to,  or  consisting  of,  cortex,  esp.  the  cortex  of  the  brain 
or  kidneys.  —  cor'ti-cal-ly,  adv. 

cortical  layer,  Bot.,  in  lichens, a  superficial  often  double  layer 
of  cells  forminga  pseudo-parencny matous  protectivetissue 
at  the  surface  of  the  thallus.  —  c.  sheath,  Bot.,  in  dicotyle¬ 
dons  and  gymnosperms,  the  ring  of  primary  bast  bundles, 
cor'tl- cate  (k6r'ti-kat)  I  a.  [L.  corticatus.]  Covered  with 
cor'tl  cat ed  (,-kat/gd)  J  bark  or  with  a  cortex  or  specially 
developed  external  investment. 

cor'tl-cat  lng  (-kat'Tng),  a.  Bot.  Forming  cortex ;  as, 
corticating  cells. 

cor  ti-ca'tlon  (-ka'shim),  n.  Formation  of  cortex, 
cor  ti  clf'er  OUS  (-slf'er-tis),  a.  [L.  cortex  bark  -|-  -ferous.] 
Having  or  producing  bark  or  a  barklike  cortex, 
ccr-tic'i-form  (k5r-tis'T-f6rm),  a.  [L.  cortex ,  corticis,  bark 
+  -form.']  Resembling  bark. 

cor'tl- cose  (k6r'tT-kos)  I  a.  [L .  corticosus.]  a  Resembling 
COr'tl-COUS  (kbr'tT-kws)  }  bark,  b  =  corticate. 
cor-tl'na  (kSr-tl'nd),  n. ;  pi.  -nas  (-ne).  [L.,  a  curtain.] 

Bot.  In  certain  Agaricales,  the  cobwebby  veil  which  hangs 
as  a  membranous  curtain  from  the  border  of  the  pileus. 
Cor  ti-na'ri  US  (  kottT-na'rT-ds),  n.  [NL.;  —  from  the  prom¬ 
inent  cortina .]  A  large  genus  of  brown-spored  agarics 
having  a  pileus  of  various1  colors,  and  powdery  gills.  Most 
species  are  edible  ;  probably  none  are  violently  poisonous. 
COr'tl-nate  (k6r'ti-nat),  a.  Bot.  Characterized  by  a  cor¬ 
tina  ;  hence,  of  cobwebby  texture. 

cort'landt  ite  (kort'l&nd-It),  n  [From  Cortlandt  town¬ 
ship,  New  York.]  Petiog.  A  variety  of  peridotite  consist¬ 
ing  essentially  of  hornblende  and  olivine. 

Cor-tu'sa  (kor-tu'srt),  n.  [NL.,  after  G.  A .Cortusi  (d.  1503), 
Italian  botanist.]  Bot.  A  genus  of  primulaceous  plants  con¬ 
sisting  of  (  .  matthioli)  a  small  soapose  plant  of  the  Swiss 
Alps,  bearing  inuu  mg  flowers,  and 

oft**,  this  genus. 

OO-nw'dum  (kA-rttn'dfim),  n.  Also  rindon.  [From 

Hind,  kurana,  fr,  Sk  inda  r  ?>/.]  Min.  Native 


tta),  n.  [L..  serpent’s  heart.]; 
Astron.  Alpha  (a)  Serpentis.  ' 
See  star. 

|  coriBe-tier'  (kflr'stMvS'),  n. 
masc.,  cor'se  tiire'  (tyar'),  n.  ; 
fern.  [F.]  A  maker  of,  or  dealer  > 
in.  corsets, 
cor'sey  d*  corsir. 

'or»eynt.  f  cor^aint. 

-^''si-ca  Pa'o-ii  (kdr'sT-kd  | 
? 1^)*  V*«iua!e  di  Paoli 
. *807),  a  Corsican  patriot 
y'.o  a  refugee  in  England 
fro*.  tr.e  French  He  Mas  a 
^lfT'  Burk**,  Johnson,  and  ; 

'  ulniuguiaheil  persons. 

<'•  **»•  A''*r”zT),  n.  [Cf  F.  cor- 
» o*  '  O  or  Dial.  Kng.  A  ' 
f ?rl  .  a  grievance.  —  a.  ] 

[vex.  (w.l  | 

•W  To  fret  ;  grieve  ;i 

* 

t:Q'  A*  t  t  *'v),  a.  5r  V.  •  ,’or- 
5U  VK.  Obs. 

CORSELET. 

(  Ip  fit.,  lit., 

'  w  -  ninja  street  of 

<  ",r  .  u  a  l  Qorso,  which 

’’’  •  scene  of  the 

s.  [riagen.  I  j 

*j  <  i.'sta  p:rt'  •  siori  of  car-| 

■  ;  *or.  u  *KR. 

cCTH'p.’-cr  <■  ar.  of  CORSE-: 


vf.  OF  corm,  T 
•  ut;  unwieldy. 

1  *.  T.  [  Phtcm.). 
Cortex'  {Med.  $ 
irtain. 

at  RTEOUS. 


1 or -  , 


|  Cor  Tan'ri  (k6r  tO'rT).  [L., 

bull's  heart.]  Astron.  Alpha  (a) 
Tnuri.  See  star. 
corteis.  +  'ourteous. 
cortelse.  courtesy. 
cortel  f  kirtle. 

Co.  ti-ca'ta  (kdr'tt-ka'tA),  it. 

See  cortk  tTi .] 
Zix  l.  Any  >f  several  groups  of 
ing  a  cortex  or  hark- 
k.  <  \  P  rior  covering,  as  many 
ole y ona r  t.is,  certain  protozo- 
.  .  md  cf  tain  sponges.  Rare. 

kdr'tY-sYn),  n.  fL. 
co.  ('■ '  >■  tide ,  bark,  cork.] 

A  floo.  covering  material  of 
.r  >  <)  <  >rk  ana  India  rubber. 
DOT  tz'c'o  line  (kr>r-tTk'u-lln), 
cor  tlc'o-i  us  (-ItZs),  «•  Also 
cor'tl- cole  [L.  cortex ,  corticis , 
nlous.]  Growing  on 
bork,  as  many  lichens  or  fungi. 
||  cor  ti'le  (kor-te'la),  n.  ;  pi. 
-LI  (-15).  ^It.,  fr.  corte  court.] 

iternal  courtyard  in- 
closed  by  the  walls  of  a  build- 
in-,  >r  buildings,  such  as  a  hall 
,  nee,  a  cloister  garth,  etc. 
cot  tj  na'ri-ous  (kSr'tl-na'rT- 
r/H),  a.  Pot.  Cortinate. 
cortlne  +  curtain. 

Cor'ti'H  organ  (kdr'tfiz). 

i'IUJAN  <>K  C'ouri. 

cort'landt- ase-'  (kbrt'ldnd-ilz'), 
»».  See  I  KTROGRAPHY. 
cortoit.  •{*  COURTEOUS. 

Cor  ton'  F.  k&r'tdN'hn.  [From 
Aloxe-(  ’ orton ,  near  Beaune, 
France.  J  A  kind  of  Burgundy 
wine.  See  Buboundt,  3. 

Cor  ta-sa'  lea  ( k6r/(|l-6a'lez),  n. 


alumina,  or  aluminium  oxide,  Al2Ot,  occurring  in  rhom- 
bohedral  crystals  and  also  in  masses  and  grains,  and  colored 
variously  ;  — applied  specif,  to  nontransparent  kinds  used 
as  abrasives,  but  not  classed  under  emery.  It  is  the  hard¬ 
est  mineral  except  the  diamond.  H.,9.  Sp.  gr.,  3.95-4.10. 
Pure  and  transparent  corundum  is  highly  prized  as  a  gem. 
It  is  called,  according  to  its  color,  sapphire  (blue),  true,  or 
Oriental ,  ruby  (red),  Oriental  amethyst  (purple), Orient al  em¬ 
erald  (green),  Oriental  topaz  (yellow),  white  sapphire  (color¬ 
less).  Adamantine  spar  is  smoky  brown,  somet  imes  trans¬ 
lucent.  Emery  is  very  dark-colored  and  granular  and  con¬ 
tains  magnetite  or  hematite. 

CO-rus'cant  (ko-rus'kant),  a.  [L.  coruscans,  p.  pr.  See 
coruscate.]  Glittering  or  gleaming  intermittently, 
cor'us-cate  (kor'ws-kat;  ko-riis'kat ;  277  :  see  -ate),  v.  i. ; 
cor'us-cat/ed  (-kat'Sd) ;  cor'us-cat/ing  (-kat'Tng).  [L.  co- 
ruscare  to  flash,  vibrate.]  To  glitter  or  gleam  in  flashes. 
Syn. —  Glisten,  gleam,  sparkle,  radiate.  See  scintillate. 
cor  us-ca'tion  (kSr'fts-ka'shfin),  n.  [L.  coruscatio:  cf.  F. 
coruscation.']  Act  of  coruscating,  or  the  light  so  produced  ; 
a  sudden  flash  or  play  of  light;  fig.,  a  flash  of  intellectual 
brilliancy. 

A  very  vivid  but  exceeding  short-lived  splendor,  not  to  call  it 
a  little  coruscation.  Hoyle. 

He  might  have  illuminated  his  times  with  the  incessant  corujt- 
cations  of  his  genius.  1.  Taylor ■ 

Syn.  —  Flash,  glitter,  blaze,  gleam,  sparkle. 

II  cor  vde'  (kdr'va'),  n.  [F.  corvee ,  fr.  LL.  corvada ,  corro- 
gata ,  fr.  L.  corrogare  to  entreat  together ;  cor-  -f-  rogare  to 
ask.]  1.  Feudal  Law.  Unpaid  labor  for  a  day  or  longer 
period  due  from  a  vassal  to  his  lord,  as  in  the  repair  of  roads. 
2.  Economics.  Unpaid  or  but  partially  paid  labor  exacted 
from  laboring  classes,  esp.  for  the  construction  or  repair  of 
highways,  bridges,  canals,  etc.  Corvee  was  formerly  ex¬ 
acted  in  various  countries,  but  is  now  largely  abolished, 
cor'vet  (kdr'vgt)  j  n.  [F.  corvette ;  cf.  Pg.  corvela  or 
cor  vette'  (k5r-v6t')  j  Sp.  corbeta ;  fr.  L.  corbiia  a  slow- 
sailing  ship  of  burden,  fr.  corbis  basket.  Cf.  corbeil.1 
Naut.  A  war  vessel  with  flush  deck  ranking  in  the  old 
sailing  navies  next  below  a  frigate,  and  having  usually  only 
one  tier  of  guns.  A  small  corvette  and  a  large  United  States 
sloop  of  tear  closely  corresponded. 

Cor'vi-daB  (kor'vT-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  fr.  Corvus.]  Zool.  A 
large  and  widely  distributed  family  of  typical  passerine  birds 
having  a  stout,  moderately  long,  cultrate  bill.  The  family 
includes  the  ravens,  crows,  choughs,  magpies,  jays,  etc. 
cor-vi'na  (kSr-vi'ndh  n.  [Sp.,  a  kind  of  fish.  Cf.  corvine.] 
Any  of  various  marine  fishes,  esp.  the  southern  Californian 
Cynoscion  parvipinnis  and  C.  reticulatus ,  which  are  large 
and  important  food  fishes  related  to  the  weakfish,  and  the 
croaker  ( Micropogon  undulatus)  of  the  Atlantic  coast. 
Cor-vi'nae  (-ne),  n.  pi.  [NL.  See  corvine.]  Zool.  One  of 
the  two  subfamilies  of  the  Corvidae  (the  other  being  the 
Garrulinae,  or  jays),  containing  the  crows  and  their  allies, 
cor'vine  (kdr'vln  ;  -vTn ;  183),  a.  [L.  corvinus ,  fr.  corvus 
raven.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  crow  ;  crowlike. 

COr'VOid  (-void),  a.  [L.  corvus  raven  -f-  -oid.]  Zool.  Re¬ 
sembling  a  crow,  or  member  of  the  crow  family. 

Cor'VUS  (-vw8),  n.  ;  gen.  Corvi  (-vi).  [L.,  raven,  akin  to  Gr. 
/copa£.]  1.  Astron.  A  small  constellation  adjoining  Virgo 
on  the  south  and  containing  four  bright  stars  which  mark 
the  corners  of  a  quadrilateral ;  the  Raven  ;  the  Crow. 

2.  Zool.  A  genus  of  birds  (type  of  the  family  Corvidae) 
consisting  of  the  ravens  and  typical  crows. 

3.  [/.  c.]  Rom.  Antiq.  A  kind  of  grappling  iron;  also,  a 
battering-ram  with  a  hook. 

Cor'y-bant  (k5r'T-bant),  n.  ;  pi.  L.  -bantes  (-bSn'tez),  E. 
-bants.  [L.  Corybas,  Gr.  kopv/3a?.]  Gr.  Belig.  One  of 
the  mythical  attendants  of  Cybele,  supposed  to  accompany 
the  goddess  with  wild  dances  and  music  while  she  wandered 
by  torchlight  over  the  forest-clad  mountains ;  also,  one  of 
the  priests  of  Cybele,  who  with  orgiastic  processions  and 
rites  simulated  her  wild  train.  The  Corybantes,  Curetes, 
Dactyli,  and  Telchines,  who  were  all  associated  with  Rhea 
Cybele,  were  often  confused  by  the  ancients,  not  only  with 
each  other,  but  also  with  the  Samothracian  Cabiri.  Some 
modern  scholars  view  them  all  as  originally  Pelasgian 
tribes  devoted  to  the  cult  of  the  goddesses  with  whom  they 
came  to  be  mythically  associated.  Their  general  character 
was  twofold,  they  being  associated  on  the  one  hand  with 
the  discovery  and  spread  of  useful  arts,  metal  working  in 
particular,  and  on  the  other  (esp.  those  of  Asiatic  origin) 
with  orgiastic  worship.  In  the  latter  character  they  be¬ 
came  associated  with  the  cult  of  Dionysus  (which  see)  and 
with  the  Orphic  mysteries.  See  Great  Mother.  —  Cor'y- 
ban'tic  (-ban'tlk),  Cor  y-ban'tine  (-tin;  -tin),  Cor  y- 
ban'tian  (-shan).  a. 

co-ryd'a  line  (ko-rld'd-lTn  ;  -len ;  184),  n.  Also  -lin. 
[From  Corydalis ,  syn.  of  Capnoules.]  Chem.  A  bitter 
white  crystalline  substance,  C22H27O4N,  the  principal  alka¬ 


Corymb  of  a  spe¬ 
cies  of  Cherry 
(Prunus).  1  Pe¬ 
duncle;  2,  2  Ped¬ 
icels;  3, 3  Bracts. 


loid  of  the  root  of  Capnoides  tuberosum.  It  is  obtained 
also  from  other  species. 

Co  ryd'a  lis  (ko-rTd'd-lts),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  KopufiaAAi? 
a  crested  lark,  fr.  *opv>  helmet.]  1.  Bot.  a  Syn.  of 
Capnoides.  b  [/.  c.]  Any  plant  of  the  genus  Capnoides. 
2.  Zool.  The  genus  of  large  neuropterous  insects  contain¬ 
ing  the  dobson  or  hellgrainite. 
cor'yl  (kbr'Tl),  n.  Med.  A  local  anaesthetic  consisting  of  a 
mixture  of  methyl  aud  ethyl  chlorides, 
cor'y-lin  (kbr'I-lTn),  n.  Chem.  The  proteid  in  the  meat 
of  certain  nuts  of  the  genus  Corylus ,  the  hazelnut  or  filbert, 
and  also  in  other  nuts,  as  the  walnut.  It  is  a  globulin. 
Cor'y-lus  (-Ids),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  L.  corylus ,  better  corulus , 
hazel ;  akin  to  E.  hazel.]  Bot.  A  genus  of  shrubs  or  small 
trees,  the  hazels,  natives  of  the  Northern  Hemisphere. 
They  have  the  flowers  in  the  staminate  aments  subtended 
by  bractlets.  and  the  few  pistillate  flowers  capitate.  The 
nut,  inclosed  in  a  leafy  involucre,  is  known  as  a  hazelnut 
or  a  filbert.  See  filbert,  hazel. 
cor'ymb  (k5r'Tmb  ;  -Tm  ;  277),  n.  [L.  corymbus  cluster  of 
flowers,  Gr.  Kopu/x/ 3os.]  Bot.  a  Orig., 
any  flat-topped  or  convex  flower  cluster, 
b  In  more  specif.,  and  now  general,  usage, 
a  form  of  centripetal  inflorescence  in  which 
the  outermost  flowers  are  the  first  to  ex¬ 
pand.  It  differs  from  a  raceme  in  having 
the  outer  pedicels  elongated,  thus  making 
the  cluster  convex  or  nearly  level,  c  The 
disk  of  a  composite  head.  Obs. 
co-rym'bose  (kS-rtm'bos  ;  kS^Tm-bos'),  a. 

Bot.  Pert,  to  or  resembling  a  corymb ; 
borne  in  a  corymb. — co-rym'bose  ly,tf</i’. 

Cor  y  no-car'pus  (k5r'T-n$-kar'pas),  n. 

[NL.,  fr.  Gr.  Kopvurf  a  club  -f-  Kapiros 
fruit.]  Bot.  A  genus  of  trees  consisting 
of  one  species,  C.  leevigatus  of  New  Zea¬ 
land,  constituting  the  family  Corynocar- 
paceiu  (order  Sapindales).  It  has  smooth  entire  leaves 
and  clusters  of  small  white  flowers  having  glandular 
scales  alternating  with  the  petals.  The  sweet  plumlike 
fruit  is  freely  eaten,  but  the  raw  seeds  are  poisonous. 
Cor'y-pha  (k5r'T-fa),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  Kopv<f>rj  summit, 
peak.]  Bot.  A  small  genus  of  gigantic  East  Indian  fan 
palms.  As  the  flower  cluster  is  terminal,  they  flower  only 
once,  but  are  slow  in  attaining  maturity.  See  talipot 
palm,  gebang  palm,  taliera. 

Cor  y  phae'ni-dae  (-fe'nT-de),  v.  pi.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  Kopv(\>r\ 
head,  summit.]  Zool.  A  family  of  large  active  pelagic 
acanthopterygian  fishes,  consisting  of  one  genus,  Cor;y- 
phaB'na(-nd),  of  two  species,  known  as  dolphins.  — cor'y- 
phae'nid  (-md),  a.  &  n.  —  cor;y  ph®'noid  (-noid),  a. 

Cor  y  phae'us  (-fe'ds),  n.  ;  pi.  -ph.ei  (-1).  [L.,  fr.  Gr. 
KopW>cuos  leader  of  the  chorus,  fr.  Kopv<f>rj  head,  top.] 
1  Gr.  Antiq.  The  leader  of  the  chorus  in  the  Greek 
drama  ;  hence,  the  lender  of  any  chorus. 

2.  The  leader  of  a  party,  school  of  thought,  etc. 

3.  A11  official  of  Oxford  University  having  the  nominal  du¬ 
ties  of  assistant  to  the  choragus. 

Coryphaeus  of  Grammarians  [Gr.  o  /copv^ato?  tcof  ypappaTi- 
kCjv),  Aristarchus  of  Samothrace,  the  most  celebrated 
grammarian  and  critic  of  antiquity. 

II  co'ry  phee'  ( ko're'fa'),  n.  ;  pi.  -phees  ( E .  -faz' ;  F.  -fa'). 
[F.]  A  leading 
ballet  dancer. 

Co  -  ryph'o  don 

(ko  -rTf'o  -  don), 
n.  [Gr.  Kopv(}>v ) 
head,  peak  -j- 
o5oi/9,  o6outo5, 
tooth.]  Paleon. 

A  genus  of  ex¬ 
tinct  amblypod 
mammals  from 
the  lower .  Eo¬ 
cene  of  Europe  and  America.  Its  species  varied  in  size 
between  the  tapir  and*'rhinoceros,  and  had  short,  planti¬ 
grade,  five-toed  feet,  like  the  Elephant.  The  head  was 
large,  but  the  horns,  if  present,  were  small  or  rudimentary. 
—  co  ryph'o  dont  (-dont),  a.  <Sr  n. 

co-ry'za  (ko-ri'zd),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  Kopv£a  catarrh.]  Med. 
An  acute  inflammation  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  na¬ 
sal  cavities  ;  nasal  catarrh  ;  cold  in  the  head. 

CO'sa-llte  (ko'sa-lit),  n.  [From  Cosald ,  Sinaloa  State, 
Mexico.]  Min.  A  lead-gray  or  steel-gray  mineral  com¬ 
posed  of  lead,  bismuth,  and  sulphur,  PboBi.^Sc.  Sp.  gr., 
6.39-6.75. 

CO-se'cant  (ko-se'kant),  n.  [For  co.  secans ,  an  abbr.  of 


Feet  of  Coryphodon.  (|) 
a  Fore  Foot ;  b  Hind  Foot. 


[NL.,  after  G.  A.  Cortusi, 
1  i  a  n 


Italian  botanist.]  Bot 
Lindley’s  classification,  an  alli¬ 
ance  comprising  the  primrose 
family,  etc.  —  cor-tu'sal  (  k5r- 
fQ'sdlL  a.  [co-,3b.| 

co-rul'er  (k5-r6ol'Sr),  n.  See| 
corum.  d*  quorum. 
corump.  +  corrump. 
corumpable.  d*  corrumpable. 
co-mmp'er,  co-rum'pour,  n. 
[OF.  corrornpeur.]  A  corrupter. 
Ohs. 

cor  un-doph'i-lite  ( kbr't/n-dbf 

T-lTt),  v.  [ corundum  +  - pint .] 
A  chlorite  occurring  with  corun¬ 
dum. 

II  cor  u'num.  vi'a  u'na.  [L.] 
One  heart,  one  way. 
corupcion.  d*  corruption. 
corupt.  d* corrupt.  [Caurus.I 
co'rus  (kO'rus  ;  201).  Var.  of | 
corve.  Dial.  Eng.  var.  of  corf. 
corve.  Obs.  pret.  &  p.  p.  of 

CARVE.  [of  CARVE.  I 

cor'ven.  Obs.  pret.  pi.  &  p.  p.| 
corveser.  d*  corviser. 
corvester,  n.  [G.  kurfurst .]  An 
electoral  prince  of  the  Holy  Ro¬ 
man  Empire.  Ohs. 
corvet.  d*  curvet,  n.  Sr  v. 

||  cor-vet'to  (k5r-v6t'o),  n.  Man. 
A  curvet. 

cor'vl-form  (kfir'vY-ffirm),  a. 
[L.  corvus  raven  4-  -form.]  Zool. 
Crowlike  ;  corvine, 
cor  vil-lo'sum  (vY-lo'sum).  [L., 
a  hairy  heart.]  Med.  A  rough 
condition  of  the  pericardium 
due  to  exudate  on  its  surface, 
occurring  in  pericarditis. 


|  corviser,  n.  |OF.  corveisierJ) 
I  A  shoemaker.  Obs. 

\  cor'vo-rant.  Obs.  or  dial.  Eng. 

var.  of  CORMORANT. 

!  cor'vy,  ».  [Cf.  L.  corv us  raven.] 
An  old  engine  of  war  used  in 
sieges,  probably  a  grapnel.  Obs. 
cory.  d*  curry,  n.  Sr  v. 
coryar.  +  currier. 
cor'y-ban'ti-asm  (kOr'Y-b&n'tY- 
&z’m),  n.  [Gr.  KopvfiavT i- 
ac rpos  a  corybantic  frenzy.] 
Med.  A  kind  of  frenzy  in  which 
the  patient  is  tormented  by  fan¬ 
tastic  visions  and  want  of ‘sleep, 
cor'y-bant-ish.  o.  See-isir. 
cor'y-bul'bine  ( khr'Y-bfil'bYn  ; 
-hen  ;  184),  n.  Also  -bin.  [rory- 
dalis  +  L.  6mZ5obus.]  Chem. 
See  Capnoides. 
coriy-ca'va  mine  ( kBr'Y-ka'vd- 
mYn;  -ka'va-men' ;  184),  ?i. 
Also  -min.  [ Corydalis  car  a, 
name  of  a  plant  +  amine.] 
Chem.  See  Capnoides. 
cor'y-ca'vine  (-ka'vYn  ;  -ven  ; 
184).  n.  Also  -vin.  Chem.  See 
Capnoides. 

cor'y-dine  (k5r'Y-dYn  :  -den  ; 
184),  n.  Also -din.  [From  Coryd¬ 
alis.]  Chem.  See  Capnoides. 
Cor'y-don  (k5r'Y-d»n),  n.  [L., 
from  Gr.  KopvStou.J  A  shep¬ 
herd  in  Theocritus’s  Idyls  and 
Vergil’s  Eclogues;  hence,  used 
in  modern  pastorals  as  a  name 
for  a  young  rustic  swain, 
cor  y-la'ceous  (-la'shus),  a. 
Hot.  Belonging  to  or  resembling 
the  genus  Corylus. 
cor'y-let.  n.  [L.  coryletum  a 


hazel  thicket,  fr.  corylus  hazel 
shrub.]  Hazel.  Obs. 
coriy-leur'  (kBr'Y-lQr'),  n.  Ap¬ 
paratus  for  spraying  with  coryl. 
cor'ymbed  (khr'Ymd),  a.  Bot. 
Having  corymbs, 
co-rym'bi-ate  (k(*-rYm'bY-at), 
co-rym'bi-at'ed  (-at'Sd),  a. 
Bearing,  or  set  about  with,  ber¬ 
ries  in  the  form  of  a  corymb, 
cor'ym-bif'er-ous  (kCr'Ym-bYf'- 
?r-us),  a.  [L.  corymbifer.]  Bot. 
Bearing  corymbs, 
co-rym 'bi-form  (kf5-rYm'bY- 
fdrm),  a.  Corymbose,  [hose. I 
co-rym'bous  (-bus),  a.  Corym-| 
co-rym'bu-lose  ( k  0-r  Y  m'b  fi¬ 
les'  :  kJ>-rYm/bfi-lo8'),  a.  Bot. 
Consisting  of,  or  arranged  in, 
small  corymbs. 

co-rym'bu-louB(kft-rYm'bCl-li<8), 
a.  Bot.  Corymbnlose. 
co-rym'bus  (-bus),  n. ;  pi.  -bi 
(-bl).  [L.]  Bot.  A  corvmb. 
Cor'y-no-car-pa'ce -a  (kOr'Y-nfi- 
kar-pa'sf-e),  n.  pi.  [NL.]  Bot. 
See  Corynocarpus.  —  co  r'y- 
no-car-pa'ceou8  (-shus),  a. 
Corypha  palm.  A  palm  of  the 
genus  Corypha.  Specif. :  Aus¬ 
tralia.  =  cabbage  tree. 
coryphe.  d*  coryphaeus. 
cor'y-ph«ne(kbr'Y-fen),  n.  [Cf. 
F.  coryphlneA  Zool.  A  fish  of 
the  genus  Coryphsena.  See 
DOLPHIN,  2. 

cor'y-tu'ber-ine  (kOr'Y-tQ'bSr- 
In  ;  -en  ;  1  84).  n.  Also  -in. 
[Co»V/dalis  -|-  L.  tufterosus.] 
Chem.  See  Capnoides. 
cor'zie.  d*  corsie. 


COS.  d*  KISS. 

COB,  n.  =  Cos  LETTUCE. 
cob  (kQs).  Var.  of  k<»s.  See 
measure.  [Cosine.| 

cos[without  period,  cos].  Abbr.\ 
C-  0.  S.  Abbr.  Charity  Organ¬ 
ization  Society;  Chief  of  Sec¬ 
tion  (Mil.). 

|l  co'sa  fat'ta  ca'po  ha  (k6'sii 
iat'tii  kii'pO  ii).  [It]  A  thing 
done  has  a  head  (is  finished). 
Co'sam  (kfi's&m).  Bib. 
cos'a-prin  (kOs'a-prYn),  n.  [So 
named  by  P.  Schwarz  in  1897. J 
Pharm.  A  crystalline  substance, 
nn  acetyl  derivative  of  sodium 
sulphanilate.  It  is  used  as  an 
antipyretic  and  antirheumatic, 
cos'cet,  n.  [Cf.  AS.  cots&ta , 
cotsetla.']  O.  Ena.  Hist.  A  clasf 
of  peasant  landholders.  See 
1st  cotter,  «.,  2. 
cosche.  d*  cosh,  hut. 
cos'ci-no-man'cy  (kCs'Y-nf;- 
mftn'sY),  n.  [Gr.  ko<tklvov  sieve 
4-  - manry .]  Divination  by  ob¬ 
servation  of  the  motion  of  a 
balanced  or  suspended  sieve, 
cos'co-ro'ba  (k5s''ko-r(5/’bd),  n. 
[Native  name.]  A  large  swan¬ 
like  South  American  bird  ( Cos- 
coroba  Candida)  of  the  duck 
family,  having  white  plumage 
with  Dlack-tipped  primaries. 

II  Cos'  d,Es/tour/nel'(kr,s/  d?s'- 
tdoringl').  A  kind  of  Bordeaux 
wine.  See  Bordeaux,  n.,  2. 
cose.  Var.  of  cozs.  [ure.| 
cose.  Var.  of  kos.  See  meas-| 
cosec  [without  period,  cosec J. 
^466r.  Coeecant. 


Ire,  am  account,  .nn,  ask,  sofa;  eve,  event,  Cnd,  recent,  maker;  ice,  Ill;  old,  6  bey,  orb,  8dd,  soft,  connect;  use,  unite,  urn,  up,  circus,  menu;" 

II  Forelsu  Word,  d*  Obsolete  Variant  of.  4*  combined  with.  =  equals. 


COSECH 
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COST 


NL.  complement  i  se  cans.]  Trig.  The  secant  of  the  comple¬ 
ment  of  an  arc  or  angle.  Abbr.  cosec  or  esc.  See  trig 

ONOMETRICAL  FUNCTION. 


CO-seis'mal  (ko-sis'maD  )  a.  [co--\-seistnal,  seismic.]  Per- 

CO  seis'mic  (ko-sis'inik)  j  taining  to  or  designating  a  line 
or  zone  at  all  points  of  which  the  intensity  of  shock  pro¬ 
duced  by  an  earthquake  is  the  same  ;  as,  coseismal  lines ; 
a  coseismic  chart. 

CO-seis'mal,  n.  A  coseismal  line. 

cosh'er  (k5sh'er),  v.  i.  ;  -ere d  (-erd) ;  -er-ing.  [Ir.  coisir  a 
feast.]  To  feast;  hence,  to  lodge  and  eat  at  the  expense 
of  dependents,  tenants,  etc.  Ireland.  See  coshering. 

COSh'er,  v.  t.  To  pet ;  to  pamper. 

COSh'er-ing,  n.  Act  of  one  who  coshers  ;  esp.,  the  receiv¬ 
ing  or  exacting  of  free  lodging  and  food  from  dependents 
or  tenants,  formerly  exercised  as  a  customary  right  by 
Irish  feudal  chiefs. 

COSh'er-y  (k5sh'er-T),  n.  ;  -eries  (-Tz).  [See  cosher,  v.  i., 
to  feast.  ]  Coshering,  or  entertainment  so  exacted.  Ireland. 

CO-Sig'na-tO-ry  (k5-sig'na-t6-ri),  a.  Signing  jointly  or  in 
common.  — n.  ;  pi.  -ries  (-rlz).  One  of  the  joint  signers 
of  a  document,  as  a  treaty. 

£OS'in-age  (k&z'’n-aj).  Var.  of  cousinage,  cousinhood  ; 
consanguinity.  Obs. ,  except  in  writ  of  cosinage,  Law,  an 
obsolete  writ  to  recover  possession  of  an  estate  in  lands 
when  a  stranger  has  entered  after  the  death  of  any  of  cer¬ 
tain  lineal  kinsmen.  Hence,  the  writ  itself. 

CO'sine  (ko'sln),  n.  [For  co.  sinus ,  an  abbr.  of  NL.  com- 
plementi  gtnuj.]  Trig.  The  sine  of  the  complement  of  an 
Arc  or  angle.  Abbr.  cos  (no  period).  See  trigonometri¬ 
cal  function. 

COSlne  galvanometer.  A  galvanometer  according  to 
which  the  strength  of  the  current  is  proportional  to  the 
cosine  of  the  angle  through  which  the  needle  is  deflected. 


cosine  Integral.  Math.  The  integral  c^-di. 

CO  sin'gU  lar  (ko-sTi]'gu-lar),  a.  Agreeing  in  their  singu¬ 
lar  elements.  —  cosingular  complexes,  Pluckerian  Line  Geom¬ 
etry,  those  having  the  same  singular  lines,  the  analogues 
of  confocal  surfaces  in  four-dimensional  geometry. 

Cos'  let  tUCO  (k5s).  A  race  of  lettuce  comprising  many 
cultural  forms,  distinguished  by  the  elongated,  usually 
somewhat  spoon-shaped  leaves,  with  large-sized  midribs, 
and  tall  or  elongated  heads.  It  is  said  to  have  been  intro¬ 
duced  from  the  island  of  Cos.  See  lettuce. 

Cos  ma-tesque'  (kbz'md-tgsk'),  a.  Arch.  Designating  a 
kind  of  delicate  decoration  which  originated  in  the  Byzan¬ 
tine  work  of  southern  Italy  and  Sicily,  and  is  character¬ 
ized  by  a  lavish  use  of  marble  mosaics.  See  Cosmati  work. 

Cos-ma'tl  (kbz-ma'te),  or  Cos  ma'to  (-to),  work.  A  style 
of  mosaic  inlay  in  geometric  patterns,  made  of  colored 
marbles,  glass  paste,  and  gold  leaf,  used  in  connection 
with  architecture  ana  sculpture,  as  in  the  cloisters  of  the 
Late  ran.  It  was  practiced  in  medieval  Italy,  esp.  at  Rome 
in  the  13th  century  by  members  of  the  Cosmati  family, 
also  in  Campania  and  Sicily. 

cos-met'ic  (k5z-m8t'Tk),  a.  [Gr.  ko<tm??t«*6?  skilled  in 
decorating,  fr.  *6 07* os  order,  ornament :  cf.  F.  cosmelique. 
See  cosmos.]  Beautifying,  or  improving  beauty,  esp.  the 
beauty  of  the  complexion. 

First,  robed  in  white,  the  nymph  intent  adores, 

With  head  uncovered,  the  cosmetic  powers.  Pope. 

cosmetic  bark  tree,  an  East  Indian  rutaceous  tree  (Murraya 
paniculata )  having  strong  yellow  wood.  Its  bark  is  used 
as  a  cosmetic. 

COS  met'ic,  n.  1.  Any  external  application  intended  to 
beautify  and  improve  the  complexion,  skin,  or  hair. 

2.  The  art  or  practice  of  applying  cosmetics. 

COS  met'i-cal  (-T-kal),  a.  Pertaining  to  cosmetics  ;  also, 
Obs.,  beautifying.  — C0S-met'i-cal-ly,  adv. 

COS'mlC  (koz'mTk),  a.  [Gr.  *007x1*6?  of  the  world,  fr.  *6- 
07x0?  :  cf.  F.  cosmique.  See  cosmos.]  1.  Of  or  relating  to 
the  cosmos  or  something  similarly  vast  and  systematic ; 
shared  with  or  assimilated  to  the  cosmos ;  as,  cosmic  con¬ 


sciousness  ;  imbued  with  a  sense  of  magnitude  and  order;  ex¬ 
pansively  vast,  catholic,  and  grandiose  ;  as,  cosmic  emotion. 

2.  Hence,  harmonious  ;  orderly,  as  opposed  to  chaotic. 

3  Pertaining  to  the  material  universe  as  a  whole,  and  not 
to  the  earth  alone. 

4.  Of  or  pertaining  to  cosmism. 

cosmic  dust,  fine  particles,  probably  of  meteoric  matter, 
which  is  constantly  falling  in  small  amount  upon  the  earth 
from  space.  — c.  fog,  Astron .,  nebulous  matter  ;  a  nebula.— 
c.  philosophy,  cosmism. 

cos'ml-cal  (k5z'mT-kal),  a.  1.  Relating  to  the  terrestrial 
world.  Obs.  or  R. 

2  =  cosmic. 

3.  Occurring  near  sunrise  ;  — the  opposite  of  acronycal. 
cosmical  physics.  =  astrophysics. 

cos'mi-cal  ly,  a.dv.  I  In  a  cosmical  manner;  as,  a  star 
rises  or  sets  cosmicaliy. 

2-  Universally.  Rare.  Emerson 

cos'mism  (k5z'mTz’m),  n.  The  philosophy  of  cosmic  evo¬ 
lution,  esp.  as  interpreted  by  John  Fiske,  who  formulated 
it  as  an  interpretation  of  Spencer’s  philosophy,  arid  also 
termed  it  “  Cosmic  Philosophy.”  — CQB'ffllst  (-mist),  n. 


co'sech.  Abbr.  Cosecans  hy- 
perbolicus.  See  hyperbolic 
functions. 

co'sec-ta'ri-an,  n.  See  co-,  3  b. 
co-sec'tlon-al,  a.  See  co-,  2. 
cosen.  +  cousin. 
cosen  Var.  of  cozen,  v.  t.  3r  i. 
co  sen 'a- tor,  n.  See  co-,  3  b. 
cosener.  -f*  cozener. 
co-sen' tient  (k6-s5n'sh£nt),  a. 
See  co-,  2.  —  c  o-ie  n'ti  e  n-c  y 
(-sh^n-sY),  n. 
coseri.  +  cossery. 

Co-sette'  OcS-zfit'),  n.  In  Victor 
Hugo’s  “  Les  Miserables, ”  the 
daughter  of  Fantine.  She  is  the 
protegee  of  Jean  Valjean,  and 
the  beloved  of  Marius, 
co-set'tler,  n.  See  co-,  3  b. 
oosh  (kOsh),  n.  [Cf.  F.  cosse.] 
Husk  of  grain,  peas,  beans,  etc. 
Dial  Eng.  [tage.  Obs.  I 

cosh,  n.  A  hovel  or  small  cot-| 
cosh  (kBsh),  n.  [cosine  -I-  -A.] 
See  hyperbolic  functions. 
cosh  (kdsh),  a.  [Origin  uncer¬ 
tain.]  Dial.  Eng.  Sr  Scot.  1.  Com¬ 
fortable;  snug;  tidy;  neat;  trim. 

2.  Still;  quiet;  without  inter¬ 
ruption. 

3.  friendly;  familiar 

4  Lively  ;  happy.  [CO-,  3  b.  I 
co-ihax'er  (k&-»har'er),7i.  Seel 


co-sheath',  n.  See  co-,  3  a. 

co'sher.  Var.  of  kosh  er. 
cosh'er  (kdsh'Cr),  r.  f.  To  chat 
quietly  and  friendly.  Colloq. 
cosh'er-er,  n.  One  that  coshers, 
co'sie.  co'sey.  Vars.  of  cozy. 
co'sier  (ko'zhSr).  +  cozier, n. 
co'si-er,  compar.  of  cosy. 
co-sign'er,  n.  See  co-,  3  b. 
co  Big-nif'i-ca-tive,  a.  Consig- 
mhcative  Obs. 
co-sig'nl-ta-ry  (k  5-s  T  g'n  d-t  a- 
rt),  a.  5r  n.  =  cosionatory. 
co'si-ly.  Var.  of  cozi ly. 
cosin.  +  cousin,  COZEN, 
co'si-ness  Var.  of  coziness. 

||  cos  in-ge'ni-o'rum.  [L.]  A 
whetstone  of  the  wits, 
cos'ins,  n.  jd.  [So  called  from 
the  name  of  the  maker.  Oxf.  E. 
D.]  A  make  of  stays.  Obs. 
co-sl'nus-old  (kd-sT'ntZs-oid),  n. 
Math.  The  curve  of  cosines.  See 
sinusoid. 

cosm-.  See  cosmo-. 
cos  me'sis  (kbz-me'sYs),  n.  [Gr. 
Koapqai.^  ordering,  adorn- 
ment.j  The  art  of  improving 
and  preserving  natural  beauty  ; 
use  of  cosmetics, 
cos' mate  (kbz'mS  t),  n.  [Gr.  ; 
Ko<rpqrri,t,ix-  KOtrpche  to  order.] 
Gr.  Antiq.  The  officer  who  su-  | 


Combining  form  from  Greek 


cosmogony. 

One  versed  in,  or 


cos'mo  (k5z'mft-),  cosm- 

*607x0?,  cosmos ,  world. 

cos-mog'o-nal  (k53-m8g'$-n811  l  a  of  or  pertaining 
00s  mo  gon'Jc  (kuz'  inS-gSn'Ik) }  cosmogony, 
cos  mo  gon'i-cai  t.-gou'1-kal)  ) 
cos-mog'o  nist  (k5z-m5g'6-mst),  n 
occupied  with,  cosmogony. 

COS  mog'O-ny  (-ul),  n. ;  pi.  -NIES  (-nTz).  [Gr.  Koapoyovla  ; 
KO<Tp. o?  the  world  -j-  root  of  y  yve  .Ox  1  to  be  born  :  cf.  F. 
cosmogonic .]  1.  The  creation,  origination,  or  manner  of 

coming  into  being,  of  the  world  or  universe. 

The  cosmogony  or  creation  of  the  world  hus  puzzled  philoso¬ 
phers  of  all  ages.  Goldsmith. 

2.  A  theory  or  account  of  the  origination  of  the  uni¬ 
verse  ;  also,  such  theories  considered  as  a  department  of 
knowledge. 

COS-mog'ra-pher  (koz-m5g'ra-fer),  n.  One  skilled  or  oc¬ 
cupied  in  cosmography. 

COS  mo  graph'ic  (kbz'mo-grSf'ik)  )  a.  [Cf.  F.  cosmogra- 
COS  mo  graph'i-cal  (  grSf'I-kdl)  j  phique.]  Of  or  per¬ 
taining  to  cosmography. 

COS-mog'ra-phy  (k5z-m5g'rd-fT),  n. ;  pi.  -phies  (-fTz).  [Gr. 
Ko<rpoypa<t>ia  ;  Koapos  the  world  -J-  ypa<f).  if  to  write:  cf. 
F.  cosmographie.]  A  general  description  of  the  world  or 
of  the  universe ;  or  the  science  which  teaches  the  consti¬ 
tution  of  the  whole  system  of  worlds,  or  the  figure,  dispo¬ 
sition,  and  relation  of  all  its  parts. 

COS'mo  line(k5z'mo-liu  ;  -len  ;  184),  n.  Also-lin.  [Prob.  fr. 
cosmetic  -f-  L.  o/eum  oil.]  A  kind  of  petroleum  jelly  of  the 
same  nature  as  vaseline  but  somewhat  stiller.  See  vaseline. 
cos  mo-log'ic  (koz'mo-lSj'ik)  )  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to 
cos^o-log'i-cal  (-15j'T-kdl)  (  cosmology.  —  cosmo- 

log'i-cal  ly,  adv.  —  cosmological  argument.  Then/.,  an  argu¬ 
ment  for  the  existence  of  God  the  basis  of  which  is  the  ne¬ 
cessity  of  inferring  an  infinite  being  as  the  only  rational 
correlative  of  the  world  in  time  and  space, 
cos  mol'O-gist  (k5z-m51'o-jist),  n.  One  skilled  in,  or  occu¬ 
pied  with,  cosmology. 

COS-moI'O-gy  (  jT),  n.  [cosmo-  -j-  -logy.]  That  branch  of 
metaphysics  which  treats  of  the  character  of  the  universe 
as  an  orderly  system,  or  cosmos  ;  also,  a  treatise  relating 
to  the  structure  and  parts  of  the  world  system, 
cos'mo-plas'tic  (kBz'mo-plSs'tik),  a.  [cosmo-  -f  - plastic .] 
Pertaining  to  a  plastic  force  as  operative  in  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  the  world  independently  of  God ;  world-forming. 
“  Cosmoplastic  and  hylozoic  atheisms.”  Cudworth. 

COS'mo-pol  et'le  (-poi-St'Tk),  a.  [Gr.  Koa-poTrocqTiKOs.  See 
cosmos  ;  -POiETic.]  Cosmos-producing  ;  world-creating. 

Where  the  cosmopoietfc  energy  works  through  sentient  beings, 
there  arises  .  .  .  that  which  we  call  puin  or  suffering.  lluxley. 
COS  mo-pol'i-tan  (-p51'T-t#n),  a.  [Cf.  F.  cosmopolitain.  See 
cosmopolite.]  1.  Belonging  to  all  the  world ;  not  restrict¬ 
ed  to  any  locality,  field  of  activity,  or  sphere  of  thought. 

2.  At  home  in  any  country  ;  without  local  or  national  at¬ 
tachments  or  prejudices  ;  not  provincial. 

3.  Characteristic  of  a  cosmopolite  ;  as,  cosm opoliiati  indif¬ 
ference,  traits,  or  interest. 

4.  Nat.  Hist.  Common  everywhere  ;  widely  spread  ;  found 
in  most  parts  of  the  world,  as  the  bats. 

Syn.  —  See  ecumenical. 

cosmopolitan  justice,  Law,  justice  proposed  to  be  adminis¬ 
tered  according  to  a  theory  that  would  give  each  state  the 
right  to  punish  criminals  who  are  within  its  pow  er,  whether 
the  crime  was  committed  within  its  territories  or  not. 
cos  mo-pol'i-tan, n.  Onew'hois  cosmopolitan;  cosmopolite. 
COS' mo-poi'i- tan-ism  (-Tz’m),  n.  Quality  or  state  of  being 
cosmopolitan  ;  cosmopolitism. 

COS-mop'O-lite  (koz-mbp'o-llt),  n.  [Gr.  Koaponokirr)?  ;  ko- 
opo<;  world  -f"  TroAinj?  citizen,  ttoAi?  city  :  cf.  F.  cosmopo¬ 
lite.]  1.  One  at  home  in  every  country;  a  citizen  of  the 
world  ;  one  without  national  prejudices  or  attachments. 

2.  A  plant  or  animal  found  in  most  parts  of  the  w'orld  ;  also, 
a  similarly  cosmopolitan  tale,  proverb,  or  maxim. 

cos  mo  po  lit'i-cal  (-po-ITt'T-kal),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to 
universal  polities  or  interests. 

cos-mop'o  li-tlsrn  (kSz-mop'o-lT-tTz’m),  n.  State  or  char¬ 
acter  of  that  which  is  cosmopolitan  ;  specif.,  disregard-  of 
national  or  local  peculiarities,  prejudices,  and  attachments, 
cos  mo-ra'ma  (kbz'mo-ra'md),  n.  [NL.  ;  cosmo — |-  Gr. 
opapa  a  sight.]  An  exhibition  of  views  of  various  parts  of 
the  w’orld  made  to  appear  natural  by  the  aid  of  mirrors, 
lenses,  illumination,  etc.  — cos  mo-ram'ic  (-rSm'Tk),  a. 
COS'mos  (k5z'm5s),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  #cocr/uo?  order,  har¬ 
mony,  the  world  (from  its  perfect  order  and  arrangement)  ; 
akin  to  Skr.  fad  to  distinguish  one’s  self.]  1.  The  uni¬ 
verse  conceived  as  an  orderly  and  harmonious  system  ;  — 
contrasted  with  chaos. 

2  Any  self-inclusive  system  characterized  by  order  and 
harmony  amid  complexity  of  detail. 

3.  Order  ;  harmony. 

4.  Bot.  a  [cap.]  A  genus  of  asteraceous  plants  closely  re¬ 
lated  to  Bidens ,  usually  witli  very  showy  flowers,  some 
wdth  yellow,  others  with  red,  purple,  or  white  rays.  The 
species  are  natives  of  tropical  and  subtropical  America ; 


several  are  in  cultivation.  The  varieties  of  C.  bipinnatus 
are  among  the  most  popular  fall-blooming  annuals,  esp.  in 
the  United  States,  b  A  plant  of  this  genus. 

cos'mo-thet'ic  (k5z-mo-th6t'Ik),  a.  [cosmo-  -f-  Gr.  n0€- 
vat  to  place.]  Metaph.  Designating  those  idealists,  or  a 
form  of  idealism,  maintaining  the  reality  of  external  ob¬ 
jects  while  denying  that  the  mind  has  direct  cognizance  of 
aught  save  ideas  or  representations. 

The  cosmothetic  idealists  .  .  .  deny  that  mind  is  immediately 
conscious  ol  matter.  Sir  Jir.  Hamilton. 

Cosne  (kbn),  n.  A  wine  of  the  Bordeaux  type,  made  at 
Cosne,  in  the  department  of  Nievre,  France. 

Cos'sack  (kbs'ak),  n.  [Russ,  kozak,  kazak.]  One  of  a  war¬ 
like,  pastoral  people,  skillful  as  horsemen,  inhabiting  dif¬ 
ferent  parts  of  the  Russian  empire  and  furnishing  valuable 
contingents  of  cavalry,  often  lancers,  and  held  artillery  to 
its  armies,  those  ol  Little  Russia  and  those  of  the  Don  form¬ 
ing  the  principal  divisions.  See  Russian. 

Cossack  post-  Mil.  All  outpost  consisting  of  four  men, 
forming  one  of  a  single  line  of  posts  substituted  for  the 
more  formal  line  of  sentinels  and  line  of  pickets. 

COS'set  (kbs'gt ;  -Tt ;  151),  11.  [Cf.  AS.  cotsella,  cotsseta ,  cot¬ 
tager,  akin  to  G.  kossat,  kolhsasse,  E.  cot ,  and  «7.]  A  lamb 
reared  without  the  aid  of  the  dam  ;  a  pet  lamb ;  hence,  a 
pet,  in  general. 

COS'set,  v.  t.  ;  cos'set-ed;  cos'set-ing.  To  treat  as  a  pet ; 
to  fondle  ;  to  pamper. 

She  was  cosseted  and  posseted  and  .  .  .  made  much  of. 

O.  W.  Holmes. 

COS-sette'  (ko-s£t'),  n.  [F.]  One  of  the  small  chips  or 
slices  into  which  beets  are  cut  in  sugar  making. 

Cos'si  dse  (kos'T-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  fr.  L.  cossus  a  kind  of 
larva  under  the  bark  of  trees.]  Zool.  The  family  consist¬ 
ing  of  the  carpenter  moths  and  goat  moths  (see  these  terms). 
They  are  of  moderate  or  large  size,  without  a  functional 
proboscis.  The  larvae  bore  in  wood.  —  cos'sid  (-id),  a.  6c n. 

cost  (kost ;  205),  n.  [See coast.]  1.  A  rib;  side  ;  region  ; 
coast.  Obs. 

2  Her.  =  cotise. 

Utif*  According  to  Guillim,  this  diminutive  of  the  bend  is  called 
a  cost  only  w  hen  borne  alone,  a  rare  occurrence  ;  when  borne  in 
pairs  it  is  called  a  cotise.  Other  authorities  do  not  acknow  ledge 
this  distinction.  Woodward  and  Burnett  mention  only  cotise. 

cost,  v.  i.  d-  t. ;  pret.  6c  p.  p.  cost;  p.  pr.  6c  vb.  n.  cost'- 
ing.  [OF.  coster ,  coaster ,  F.  confer ,  f  r.  L.  constare  to  stand 
at,  to  cost ;  con-  -j-  stare  to  stand.  See  stand  ;  cf.  con¬ 
stant.]  1.  To  require  to  be  given,  expended,  or  laid  out 
therefor,  as  in  barter,  purchase,  acquisition,  etc.  ;  to  be  of 
the  price  of  ;  to  cause  the  cost,  expenditure,  relinquish¬ 
ment,  or  loss  of ;  as,  the  ticket  cost  a  dollar ;  the  effort 
cost  his  life. 

Jf  thou  attempt  it,  it  will  cost  thee  dear.  Shak. 

2  To  require  or  cause  to  be  borne  or  suffered. 

To  do  him  wanton  rites,  which  cost  them  woe.  Milton. 

3  To  incur  expense  ;  to  spend.  Obs. 

4.  To  estimate  the  cost  of  production  of  an  article.  Brit. 

In  the  third  sense  above  cost  is  clearly  transitive.  In 
its  other  meanings  it  would  seem  to  be  intransitive,  so 
that  it  cannot  be  used  in  the  passive  either  with  the  price 
or  the  indirect  object  as  subject;  thus,  “this  cost  you  a 
dollar  ”  cannot  be  changed  into  “  a  dollar  was  cost  you  by 
this  ”  nor  into  “  you  were  cost  a  dollar  by  this.” 

C08t,  7i.  [OF.  cost,  F.  cout.  See  cost,?’.]  1.  The  amount 

or  equivalent  paid,  or  given,  or  charged,  or  engaged  to  be 
paid  or  given  for  anything  bought  or  taken  in  barter  or  serv¬ 
ice  rendered  ;  charge  ;  expense  ;  hence,  whatever,  as  labor, 
self-denial,  suff  ering,  etc.,  is  requisite  to  secure  benefit. 

At  less  cost  of  life  than  is  often  expended  in  a  skirmish, 
[Charles  V.]  saved  Europe  from  invasion.  Prescott. 

2  Loss  of  any  kind  ;  detriment;  deprivation;  suffering. 

I  know  thy  trains. 

Though  dearly  to  my  cost,  thy  gins  and  toils.  Milton. 

3  Expenditure;  outlay,  as  of  money,  time,  labor,  etc. 

Her  duties  being  to  talk  French,  and  her  privileges  to  live  cost 

free  and  to  gather  scraps  of  knowledge.  ~  Thackeray. 

4.  That  which  has  involved  the  expenditure  of  money, 
labor,  etc.  ;  a  costly  thing.  Obs.  6c  B. 

5.  pi.  Law.  In  a  general  sense,,  expenses  incurred  in  liti¬ 
gation  ;  as  :  a  Those  payable  to  the  attorney  or  counsel  by 
his  client,  esp.  when  fixed  by  law;  —  commonly  called  fees. 
In  England  the  itemized  statement  of  these,  rendered  by 
an  attorney  or  solicitor  to  his  client,  is  called  a  bill  of  costs. 
b  Those  given  by  the  law  or  the  court  to  the  prevailing 
against  the  losing  party.  This  is  the  usual  sense  in  the 
United  States,  and  the  itemized  statement  of  these  costs, 
which  is  filed  and  by  which  they  are  taxed,  is  called  a  bill 
of  costs.  In  equity  the  giving  of  costs,  and  the  party  to 
whom  they  shall  be  paid,  is  discretionary  with  the  court. 
Costs  are  not  recoverable  against  the  sovereign  unless  ex¬ 
pressly  granted  by  statute. 

Costs  were  in  England  eo  nomine  unknown  to  the  common  law, 
hut  were  given  to  the  plaintiff  by  6  Edw.  I.  c.  1,  to  the  defendant 
by  23  II .  VIII.  c.  15.  T.  E.  Holland. 

6.  Economics.  That  which  is  sacrificed  to  obtain  anything. 
The  cost  of  production  is  by  some  measured  in  terms  of 
the  total  waste  of  capital  (including  under  that  head  eco¬ 
nomic  goods  of  all  kinds)  and  by  others  in  terms  of  the 
pain  or  disutility  involved  in  it.  The  cost  of  anything  to' 


pervi6ed  the  training  of  the 

Athenian  ephebi. 
cosme-tol'o-gy  (k8z^me-t51r6- 
jt).  n.  [Gr.  *007x17x6?  well-or¬ 
dered  -f  -logy.']  A  treatise  on 
dress  and  bodily  cleanliness, 
cos-mog'e-ny  (k5z-m5j'£-nl),  n. 
=  cosmogony,  —  cosm  o-g  e- 
net'ic  (kfiz'mo-if-ngt'ik),  cos'- 
mo-gen'ic  (-jCnMk),  a. 
co8-mog'o-ner  (kOz-mdg'C-nSr), 

n.  =  COSMOGONIST. 

cos-mog'o-nize.  v.  i.  To  form 
theories  as  to  cosmogony, 
cos'mo  graph'i-cal-ly,  adv.  of 
COSMOGKAI'HIC,  -ICAL.  See  -LY. 
cos-mog'rarphist  (k5z-m8g'rd- 
fTst ),  n.  =  COSMOG R A  PH  ER. 
cos'mo-labe  (kOz'mn-lab),  n. 
[cosmo-  +  Gr.  Aa/x/Sapeip  to 
take  :  cf.  F.  cosrnolabc.]  An  in¬ 
strument  resembling  the  astro¬ 
labe,  formerly  used  for  measur¬ 
ing  angular  distances,  esp.  those 
between  heavenly  bodies, 
cos-mol'a^try  (kOz-mhl'd-trl), 
n.  [cosmo-  •+■  - latry .]  Worship 
of  the  world. 

cos-mom'e-try  (-lnrtm'P-trp,  n. 

Kinn- + -metry.]  The  science 
pf  measuring  the  universe, 
cos  mo-pol'i  cy  (kBz'mo-nBl'Y- 
st,..  11.  Cosmopolitism.  Rare. 


cos'mo-pol'l  tan-lze.  v.  t.  8r  t. 

See  -ize.  —  cos  mo-pol  1-tan-l- 
za'tlon  (-Y-za'shwn  ;  -T-za'-),  n. 
cos-mop'o-lite  (kOz-mCp'fi-lTt), 
a.  Cosmopolitan.  [tan.  I 

cos  mo-pol'i- tic,  a.  Cosmopoli-| 
cos'mo-pol'i-ticB,  u.  [See  cos¬ 
mos;  politics.]  World  politics, 
cos  mor  gan'ic  (k8//m5r-gftn'- 
Tk ),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  an  or¬ 
ganic  cosmos. 

He  (Fechner)  deduced  a  ltcos- 
morganic ”  evolution  from  a 
“  cnsmorganic  ’’  or  original  con¬ 
dition  of  the  world  as  a  living 
organism,  into  the  inorganic,  by 
the  principle  of  tendency  to 
stability.  Encyc.  Brit. 

cosmos.  +  KUMISS, 
c  o  s'mo-sc  ope,  n.  [cosmo-  + 
-sc.ojte.]  A  kind  of  orrery, 
cos'mo-sphere,  n.  [cosmo-  + 
sphere.]  An  apparatus  for  show¬ 
ing  the  position  of  the  earth,  at 
any  given  time,  with  respect  to 
the  fixed  stars.  It  consists  of  a 
hollow  glass  globe,  on  which  are 
depicted  the  stars  and  constella¬ 
tions,  and  within  which  is  a 
terrestrial  globe, 
cos  mo-tel-lu'ri-an,  a.  [cosmo- 
-f  tellurian.]  Relating  to  or 
affecting  both  heavens  and  earth. 


cos'mo-the  ism  ( kOz'mO-the'- 
Yz’m  ;  kSz'mu-the'-),  n.  [coswo- 
-f  Gr.  0eo?  god.]  Ascription  of 
divinity  to  the  cosmos  ;  identi¬ 
fication  of  God  with  the  world. 

cos'mo-the  1st.  n.  —  cos'mo- 
the  is 'tic  (-th$-Ys'tYk),  a. 
cos  mo-zo'ism  (k  5  z'm  ?5-z  o'- 
Yz’m),  n.  [cosmo-  +  Gr.  £017  life 
+  -ism.]  Theory  or  conception 
of  the  cosmos  as  animate. 

||  co'so  (ko's5),  n.  [Sp.]  An 
open  space  in  Spanish  towns, 
sometimes  used  for  bullfights, 
co-so'nant.  a.  See  co>,2. 
co- sound 'ing.  a.  See  co-,  2. 
co-sov'er-eign,  co-sov'er-eign- 
ty.  See  co-,  3. 

cosp  (k5sp),  n.  [See  cops.]  A 
crosspiece,  as  at  the  top  of  a 
spade;  fig.,  the  head  of  a  person 
or  animal.  Dial.  Eng. 
co-spe'cie8,  n.  See  co-,  3  a. 
co'spe-clf'ic,  a.  Belonging  to  the 
same  species.  [co-,  2. 1 

co-sphered'  (kd-sferd'),  a.  See| 
co-splen'dor,  or  co-splen'dour, 
n.  See  co-,  3  a. 
cobs.  +  kiss. 

cobs  fkds),  n.  [It.  co.<?a.]  A  thing  ; 
—  used  only  in  the  old  phrase 
rule  of  coss.  See  under  rule, 
cobs,  n.  tf  v.  [Cf.  OF.  cosson, 


cochon,  horse  dealer,  L.  cocio 
and  cociator  broker,  factor.] 
Bargain;  barter.  Chief y  Scot. 
coss,  11.  Var.  of  kos.  See  meas¬ 
ure.  [suls).| 

coss.  Abbr.  Consules  (L.,con-| 
cos'sart.  Obs.  or  dial.  Eng.  var. 
of  COSSET. 

cos'Bas  (kds'az),  n.  pi.  [Hind. 
k  At.  khacca,  prop,  special,  ex¬ 
cellent.]  Plain  Indian  muslins 
and  cottons. 

C0886-  +  KISS. 

cossede.  Obs.  pret.  of  kiss. 
coss'er-y,  n.  [From  coss  bar¬ 
gain.]  Dealing;  bargaining.  Obs. 
cos'set.  Var.  of  cossid  courier. 
coEshen.  4  CUSHION, 
cosshirh-  i*  coshery. 
cos ' sic  (kfls'Yk),  cos'si-cal  (-Y- 
kdl),  a.  [It.  cossico.  See  2d 
coss.]  Algebraic.  Obs. — cos'sic- 
ly,  adv.  Obs. 

cos'Bid  (kds'Yd),  n.  [Hind.  Jfc 
Ar.  qdcid.]  A  mounted  messen¬ 
ger.  India. 
cos'so.  Var.  of  cusso. 
cos'sy-rite  (kds'Y-rlt),  n.  [From 
Cossyra ,  ancient  name  ot  Pan- 
telleria,  an  island  between  Sic¬ 
ily  and  Africa.]  Min.  A  variety 
of  ®nigmatite  occurring  in  mi¬ 
nute  crystals  in  lava. 


iood,  f<Tot ;  oat,  oil ;  chair ;  go ;  sing,  ii)k  ;  4fcen,  thin;  na^re,  verdure  (250) ;  K  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144) ;  boN  ;  yet ;  zh  =  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Guide. 
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a  particular  individual  is  called  private  cost,  or  often  ex¬ 
pense  ;  the  cost  of  anything  to  the  community  is  called  the 
public  coBtl  and  is  represented  by  the  total  amount  of  capi¬ 
tal  (used  m  its  widest  sense)  consumed  or  rendered  una¬ 
vailable.  The  cost  of  a  thing  as  reckoned  in  terms  of  the 
amount  of  labor,  or  effort,  and  abstinence  required  to  pro¬ 
duce  it  is  often  called  the  real,  or  subjective,  cost.  The  old 
theory  was  that  this  directly  determines  value.  The  more 
modern  theory  is  that  the  relative  cost  of  different  articles 
has  only  an  indirect  effect  on  value  by  causing  the  labor 
and  capital  of  a  country  to  be  used  m  those  branches  of 
production  in  which  the  return  is  largest  in  comparison  to 
the  cost  of  production.  This  is  called  the  law  of  compara¬ 
tive  cost.  Since  the  price  for  which  anything  is  ordinarily 
sold  is  essentially  what  is  paid  for  it  in  money;  cost  is  often 
used  in  the  sense  of  price.  In  any  enterprise  involving 
large  capital  the  costs  or  expenses  are  of  two  kinds :  one 
set  necessary  for  the  management  of  the  undertaking  as  a 
whole,  such  as  administration,  interest,  taxes,  and  general 
maintenance;  the  other  directly  connected  with  particular 
portions  of  the  business,  taking  the  form  of  wages,  sup¬ 
plies,  and  special  repairs  in  a  railroad.  The  former  class 
of  expenses  vary  comparatively  little  with  the  amount  of 
business  done  ;  the  latter  are  in  almost  direct  proportion 
to  it.  Expenses  of  this  latter  class,  which  can  be  divided 
or  apportioned  among  specific  pieces  of  business,  are  said 
to  be  direct.  Expenses  of  the  former  class  are  said  to  be 
indirect.  Different  writers  have  used  various  other  terms 
to  express  this  distinction,  distinguishing  cost  as  distrib¬ 
uted  and  undistributed,  specific  and  general,  operating  and 
fixed,  prime  and  supplementary.  ( Alfred  Marshall.) 

Cost  is,  in  the  Inst  analysis,  pain  inflicted,  juBt  as  utility  is 
pleasure  conferred.  «/.  B.  Clark. 

Syn.  —  See  price. 

COS'ta  (kbs'tri),  n.;  pi.  -tje  (-te).  [L.]  Lit.,  a  rib  ;  specif.: 

a  Anat.  A  rib;  also,  the  side  or  border  of  a  part,  b  Zool. 
Any  of  various  parts  likened  to  a  rib  ;  a  ridge  or  thickened 
line  ;  specif.,  in  insects,  the  anterior  vein  of  an  insect’s 
wing  (hence  also  the  anterior  margin  of  the  wing,  and  the 
space  bordering  on  that  margin) ;  in  shells,  one  of  the 
ridges  on  the  surface  crossing  the  whorls,  or  (in  bivalves) 
radiating  from  the  umbos  ;  in  corals,  etc.,  an  external  ver¬ 
tical  ridge  marking  the  site  of  a  septum  within.  c  Bot.  A 
rib  or  vein  of  a  leaf,  esp.  the  midrib, 
cos'tal  (koe'trtl),  a.  [Cf.  F  .costal.  See  costa.]  Biol.  Per¬ 
taining  to  a  rib  or  a  costa,  in  any  of  the  various  senses  of 
the  words  ;  specif.  :  a  Pertaining  to  the  ribs  or  the  sides 
of  the  body  ;  as,  costal  nerves,  b  Pertaining  to  or  situated 
near  the  anterior  vein  or  margin  of  an  insect’s  wing. 
C  Pertaining  to  or  designating  the  bony  dermal  plates 
which  become  fused  with  the  ribs  in  turtles,  and  form  an 
important  part  of  the  carapace,  also  the  horny  shields 
which  cover  these  plates  (though  not  corresponding  in 
number  or  limits  with  them),  forming  a  series  each  side 
of  the  neural  shields,  d  Pert,  to  or  designating  the  pri¬ 
mary  brachial  plates  of  crinoids  (those  next  above  the 
radials).  e  Bot.  Relating  to  a  nerve  or  rib,  as  the  midvein 
of  a  leaf. 

costal  angle,  Zool.,  the  tip  of  an  insect’s  wing.  —  c.  car¬ 
tilages,  Anat.,  the  cartilages  which  connect  the  distal  ends 
of  the  ribs  with  the  sternum,  and  by  their  elasticity  per¬ 
mit  of  the  movements  of  the  walls  of  the  chest  in  res¬ 
piration,  etc.  See  thorax,  Illust.  —  c.  process,  a  Anat. 
The  anterior  or  ventral  root  of  the  transverse  process  of  a 
cervical  vertebra,  b  Zool.  A  process  of  the  sternum  of 
many  birds  with  which  the  ribs  articulate.  —  c.  respiration, 
Physiol.,  inspiration  and  expiration  produced  chiefly  by 
movements  of  the  ribs  ;  —  distinguished  from  diaphrag¬ 
matic  or  abdominal  respiration. 

cos-tal'gi  a  (kos-tftl'jT-d),  n.  [NL.  ;  L.  costa  rib  -f-  - al - 
gia.]  Med.  Pain  in  the  ribs  ;  intercostal  neuralgia. 
COS'tal— nerved7  (k5s't«l-nffrvd7),  a.  Bot.  Having  the 
nerves  springing  from  the  midrib. 

COS'tard  (kbs'tard),  n.  [Prob.  fr.  OF.  coste  rib,  side,  F. 
cote ,  and  meaning  orig.,  a  ribbed  apple,  from  the  ribs  or 
angles  on  its  sides.  See  coast.]  1.  A  large  English  va¬ 
riety  of  apple  having  five  prominent  ribs  or  angles. 

2.  The  head  ;  —  used  contemptuously  or  humorously. 

Try  whether  your  costard  or  my  bat  be  the  harder.  Shak. 

3.  [cap.]  A  clown  in  Shakespeare’s  “  Love’s  Labor ’s  Lost,” 
who  imitates  the  affected  language  of  the  courtiers. 

COS'tate  (kbs'tat),  a.  [L.  costatus ,  fr.  costa  rib.]  Having 
ribs  ;  specif . :  a  Bot.  Having  one  or  more  longitudinal  ribs, 
or  nerves,  as  a  leaf,  b  Zool.  Having  costae,  or  elevated  lines 
or  ridges,  on  the  surface,  as  a  shell. 

cost  book  1.  Bookkeeping.  A  book  used  to  keep  a  record 
of  the  cost  of  articles,  as  of  purchases,  manufactured  arti¬ 
cles,  etc. 

2.  The  book  which  contains  the  names  of  the  shareholders 
and  the  number  of  shares  held  by  each  partner,  and  partic¬ 
ulars  of  all  transactions,  in  a  partnership,  called  a  cost-book 
company,  formed  for  working  a  mine.  (Diet,  of  Pol.  Econ.) 
It  must  be  made  up  and  laid  before  the  shareholders  every 
sixteen  weeks.  Any  shareholder  may  then  retire  without 
further  liability.  British. 

COS-tean'  (kbs-ten' ;  kbs'ten,  Eng.  Dial.  Diet.),  v.  i.  [Cor¬ 
nish  cothas  dropped  -f- stean  tin.]  Mining.  To  dig  trenches 
or  small  pits  through  the  surface  soil  or  debris  to  the  un¬ 
derlying  rock  in  place  for  the  purpose  of  exposing  the  out¬ 
crop  of  a  mineral  deposit,  and  determining  its  course ;  — 
usually  in  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.,  COS  tean'illg.  Cornwall ,  Eng. 
cos'ter-mon'ger  (kbs'ter-muq'ger),  n.  [See  costard.]  An 


cost  (k8st;  205),  n.  [AS.  cost,  fr. 
Icel.  kostr  condition,  chance, 
choice;  akin  to  E.  choose.']  Obs. 

1.  Manner;  way;  means. 

2.  Characteristic  ;  disposition  ; 
quality;  value. 

cost.  Aphetic  for  accost. 
cost.  v.  [AS.  cost,  L.  costum. 
See  costmary.]  Costmary.  Obs. 
cost.  Obs.  or  dial.  var.  of  coast. 
cost-.  =  COSTO-.  [  COST  I  KO  R  M .  I 
cos'tae-form,  a.  Corrupt,  of | 
cost'age,  n.  [OF.  coustaye.) 
Expense  ;  cost.  Obs. 
cos'tal,  n.  Anat.  5 r  Zool.  A 
costal  plate  or  other  part, 
cos'tal-ly,  adv.  Zool.  Toward  or 
at  the  costal  margin  or  vein  of 
an  insect’s  wing, 
co-stand'er.  n.  One  who  stands 
with  or  by  ;  specif.,  Eccl.  Hist., 
one  of  the  consistentes. 
Cos-ta'no-an  (ko»-ta'n!W7n),  a. 
[Cf.  Sp.  costa  coast.]  Pertaining 
to  or  designating  an  Indian  lin- 

fuistic  stock,  nearlv  or  quite  ex- 
inct,  formerly  inhabiting  the 
coast  of  California  from  the 
Golden  Gate  to  Monterey  Bay. 
coa'tard-jag'ger.  n.  [Cf.  ’tagger 
a  peddler.]  Probably,  a  coster¬ 
monger.  Obs. 


cos'tard-mon'ger.  Obs.  or  rare 

var.  of  COSTERMONGER,  [tate.| 
cos'tat-ed  (k5s'tat-£d),  a.  Cos-| 
costay.  COAST, 
cost'cas  tie,  n.  An  old  game, 
perhaps  at  catching  up  objects 
while  running.  Ohs. 
coste.  •[•coast,  [dering.  Ohs.  I 
costeiant,  a.  [OF.,p.  pr.]  Bor-| 
costelewe.  •{•  cost  lew. 
cos-tel'late  (k  B  u-t  2  l'ft  t),  a. 
[Dim.  fr.  L.  costa  rib.]  Finely 
ribbed  or  costated, 
costely.  costly. 
cost'en,  v.  t.  [ME.  costnen.  Cf. 
cost.]  To  cost.  Ohs. 
cos'ter(k5s'tfr),n.  For  coster¬ 
monger  ;  —  chiefly  in  comb.  - 
cos'ter-ing,  vh.  n.  Collar/. 
coa'ter,  //.  [OF.  costier. ]  A  cur¬ 
tain  or  tapestry  used  as  a  side- 
piece,  ns  for  a  bed  or  altar.  Obs. 
cos'ter-ing,  n.  A  tapestry  or 
hanging.  Obs. 

cos 'ter- wife',  n.  A  woman  cos¬ 
termonger.  Ohs. 
costevous.  •[•  COSTIOUS. 
costsy.  A*  COAST. 

cost'ful,  a.  Costly.  —  cost'ful- 
ly,  adv.  Both  Archaic. 
costien.  A*  coast. 
costifous  A*  COSTIOUS. 


apple  seller ;  a  hawker  of  any  kind  of  fruit  or  vegetables 
from  a  street  stand,  barrow,  or  cart; — often  abbrev.  to 
coster.  Chiefly  English. 

cos'ti-  (kbs'tl-).  Combining  form  for  costa  (see  costo-)  ;  as 
in  :  cos'ti-car'ti-lage  (-kar'tl-litj),  n.  Aruit.  A  costal  cartilage. 
Rare.— cos  ti-car  ti-lag'i-nous (-lflj'i-nus),a.  Rare.— coB'ti-cer'- 
vi-cal  (-sflr'vY-kdl),  a.  Anat.  Pertaining  to  or  connecting  the  ribs 
and  neck.  —  cos-tif 'er-ous  (kbs-tTf'Or-iis),  a.  Anat.  Rib-bearing, 
as  the  dorsal  vertebrae  of  man.  —  cos'ti-form  (kOs'tY-fdrin),  u. 
Shaped  like  a  rib.  —  cos'ti-spi'nal  (spl'ndl),  a.  Anat.  Pertain¬ 
ing  to  or  connecting  the  ribs  and  spine. 

Cos'ti  gan,  C&Ptain  (kbs'tT-gdn).  In  Thackeray’s  novel 
“Penaenms.”a  retired  Irish  army  officer,  poor  and  shabby 
but  still  dashing  and  with  an  assumption  of  gentility,  lie 
is  the  father  of  Emily,  or  Milly,  Costigan,  a  beautiful  but 
commonplace  actress  (whose  stage  name  is  the  Fother- 
ingay)  with  whom  Peuaennis  first  falls  in  love. 

COS'tive  (kos'tiv),  a.  [OF.  costeve ,  p.  p.  of  costever  to  con¬ 
stipate,  fr.  L.  constipare  to  press  closely  together,  to  cram ; 
con-  -}-  stipare  to  press  together,  cram.  See  stiff  ;  cf.  con¬ 
stipate.]  1.  Retaining  hardened  fecal  matter  in  the  bow¬ 
els  ;  constipated ;  also,  causing  costiveness,  as  a  drug. 

2.  Reserved  ;  slow  or  stiff  iu  expression  or  action  ;  close  ; 
cold.  Obs.  “  A  costive  brain.”  Prior. 

You  must  be  frank,  but  without  indiscretion  ;  and  close,  but 
without  being  costive.  Lord  Chesterfield. 

3-  Dry  and  hard  ;  impermeable  ;  unyielding.  Obs. 

—  cos'tive-ly,  adv.  —  cos'tive-ncss.  n. 

COSt'ly  (kost'li  ;  205),  a.  ;  -li-er  (-lT-er) ;  -li-est.  [From 
cost  expense.]  1.  Of  great  cost ;  expensive;  dear. 

He  had  fitted  up  his  palace  in  the  most  costly  and  sumptuous 
style,  lor  the  accommodation  of  the  princess.  Prescott.. 

2.  Gorgeous  ;  sumptuous.  Poetic. 

To  6how  how  costly  summer  was  at  hand.  Shak. 

3.  Extravagant.  “  The  costjy  sahib.”  Tennyson.  Archaic. 
Syn.  —  High-priced,  extravagant ;  rich,  sumptuous,  gor¬ 
geous,  splendid.  —  Costly,  expensive,  dear  refer  to  the 
expenditure  or  sacrifice  involved  in  obtaining  or  procuring 
a  thing  (see  valuable).  Costly  applies  to  that  which  costs 
much ;  it  usually  implies  sumptuousness,  rarity,  fine  work¬ 
manship,  or  the  like;  as,  “I  took  a  costly  jewel  from  my 
neck,  a  heart  it  was,  bound  in  with  diamonds”  (Shak.). 
Expensive  applies  to  that  which  is  high-priced,  esp.  with 
the  implication  of  a  cost  beyond  the  tiling’s  value  or  the 
buyer’s  means ;  as,  “  The  father  .  .  .  was  unable  to  give  the 
child  H8e.rpen.nve  an  education  as  he  had  desired”  (Froude). 
Both  costly  and  <less  frequently)  expensive  may  be  used  of 
that  which  involves  loss  ;  as,  a  costly  (or  expensive)  error. 
Dear,  as  here  compared  (opposed  to  cheap),  commonly  sug¬ 
gests  exorbitance  of  price  or  excess  of  cost ;  it  is  frequent 
m  idiomatic  expressions;  as,  “  Yet  sell  your  face  for  five 
pence  and ’t  is  dear  ”  (Shak.) ;  “  The  cheapest  of  us  is  ten 
groats  too  dear ”  (id.);  “My  thanks  are  too  dear  a  half¬ 
penny  ”  (id.);  to  pay  dear,  to  cost  one  dear.  See  price,  rich. 

COSt'ma  ry  (kbst'ma-n  ;  115),  n.  [L.  costum  an  Oriental 
aromatic  plant  (Gr.  koo-to?,  cf.  Ar.  host,  kust)  -)-  Maria 
Mary.  Cf.  alecost.]  An  asteraceous  garden  plant  (Chrys¬ 
anthemum  balsamita)  nearly  allied  to  tansy,  having  a  strong 
balsamic  odor.  It  is  used  as  a  pot  herb  and  salad  plant  and 
(now  rarely)  in  flavoring  ale  and  beer.  Called  also  alecost. 

cos'to-  (kos'tcl-),  cos'ti-  (kbs'ti-).  [L.  costa  rib.]  Com¬ 
bining  form  used  in  anatomy,  medicine,  etc.,  to  indicate 
connection  with ,  situation  near ,  or  relation  to,  a  costa,  or 
to  a  rib  or  ribs;  as  in  :  cos  to-ap'i-cal  (-Up'T-kfJl),  a.  Zool. 
Pertaining  to  or  near  the  apex  of  the  costal  margin  of  the 
wing.  —  cos  to-cen'tral  (-sOn'trrtl),  a.  Anat.  Pertaining  to  or  join¬ 
ing  a  rib  and  a  vertebral  centrum.  cos  to-chon'dral  t-kon'- 
drdSl),  a.  Anat.  Pertaining  to  or  joining  a  rib  and  costal  carti¬ 
lage.  —  cos'to-cla-vic'u-lar  (-kld-vYk'fl-ldr),  a.  Anat.  Specif., 
designating  a  ligament  connecting  the  costal  cartilage  of  the  first 
rib  with  the  clavicle.  —  cos  to-col'ic  (-kOl'Yk),  a.  Aunt.  Pertain¬ 
ing  to  or  joining  the  ribs  and  colon,  cos  to-cor'a-coid  (-khr'd- 
koid).  See  below.  — cos  to-in-fe'ri-or  (-Yn-fe'rY-Sr),  a.  Physiol. 
Designating  respiration  in  which  expansion  is  chiefly  limited 
to  the  region  of  the  lower  ribs.  —  cos  to-scap'u-lar  (-sk&p'fl-ldr), 
a.  Relating  to  the  ribs  and  scapula.  —  cos  to-ster'nal  (-stOr'ndl), 
a._  Relating  to  the  rib6  and  sternum,  cos  to-su-pe'ri  or  (-sn- 
pe'rY-Pr),  a.  Physiol.  Designating  respiration  in  which  the  ex¬ 
pansion  is  chiefly  in  the  region  of  the  upper  ribs.  —  cos'to-tome. 
See  below.  —  cos  to  trans  verse'  (-trfinB-vOrs'),  a.  Anat.  Per¬ 
taining  to  or  connecting  a  rib  and  the  transverse  process  of  a 
vertebra.  —  cos  to-ver'te  bral  t-vOr'tf-brdl),  a.  Relating  to  the 
ribs  and  vertebrie.  —  cos  to  xiph'oid  (-zlf'oid),  a.  Anat.  Pertain¬ 
ing  to  or  connecting  a  costal  cartilage  and  the  xiphoid  process. 

COS  tO-COr'a-COid  (-k5r'd-koid),  a.  Anat.  Pertaining  to  the 
ribs  and  coracoid  process  or  bone. 

costocoracoid  membrane,  a  strong  fascia  which  insheatlies, 
and  extends  between,  the  subclavius  and  pectoralis  minor 
muscles,  protecting  the  axillary  vessels  and  nerves.  The 
outer  border,  extending  between  the  coracoid  process  and 
first  rib,  is  called  the  costocoracoid  ligament. 

Cos'ton  lights  (kbs't&n).  Signals  made  by  burning  lights 
of  different  colors  and  used  dv  vessels  at  sea,  and  in  the 
life-saving  service  ;  —  named  after  their  inventor. 

cos'to-tome  (k5s'to-tom),  n.  [costo- -\- -tome .]  An  instru¬ 
ment  to  cut  the  ribs  and  open  the  thoracic  cavity,  in  post¬ 
mortem  examinations  and  dissections. 

cos'trel  (kbs'trel),  n.  [OF.  costerel ,  LL.  costerellum ,  a 
liquid  measure  ;  cf.  LL.  costrellus  a  wine  cup.]  A  bottle 
of  leather,  earthenware,  or  wood,  having  ears  by  which  it 
may  be  suspended  at  the  waist,  formerly  in  general  use,  but 
now  chiefly  used  by  peasants  in  the  field. 

COS'tlime  (kos'tum  ;  kbs-tum';  277),  n.  [F.  costume ,  It. 
costume  custom,  dress,  fr.  L.  consuetumen  (not  found),  for 


consueludo  custom.  See  custom  ;  cf.  consuetude.]  1.  The 
custom  or  habit  of  a  place  or  period  with  respect  to  man¬ 
ners,  dress,  arms,  furniture,  or  other  apparel,  including  all 
accessories  ;  — chiefly  used  with  respect  to  their  represen¬ 
tation  in  art.  Also,  the  literary  custom  of  a  particular  age 
or  school  of  literature. 

2.  Dress  in  general,  including  ornaments  and  the  style  of 
wearing  the  hair ;  esp.,  the  distinctive  style  of  dress  of  a 
people,  class,  or  period. 

3.  Specif.,  a  character  dress  of  a  particular  period  or  local¬ 
ity,  worn  in  the  drama,  at  fancy  balls,  etc. 

4*  A  suit  or  dress  of  outer  garments,  esp.  of  a  woman, 
cos  turns'  (kos-tum'),  v.  i. ;  -tumed'  (-tumd');  -tum'ing 
(-tum'ing).  To  provide  with,  or  to  put  on,  a  costume  or 
costumes. 

COS  tum'er  (kbs-tum'er  ;  kbs'tum-er),  n.  One  who  makes 
or  deals  iu  costumes,  as  for  theaters,  fancy  balls,  etc. 
COS-tum'i-er  (kos-tum'i-er),  n.  [F.]  One  who  makes,  sells, 
or,  esp.,  lets  out,  costumes;  a  costumer. 

COS'tUS  root  (kbs'tus).  [NL.  costus,  specific  name  (see  cost¬ 
mary)  -4-  root.)  Phartn.  The  fragrant  root  of  an  astera- 
ceous  herb  (Theodorea  costus),  native  of  Kashmir.  It  is 
used  in  India  and  China  as  incense,  also  as  an  aphrodisiac. 
It  is  supposed  to  be  the  costus  of  the  ancients. 
CO-swear'er  (ko-sw&r'er),  n.  One  bound  by  a  common 
oath  with  others;  specif.,  a  compurgator, 
cot  (kbt),  n.  [ME.  cot,  cote ,  AS.  cot,  cote,  cottage  ;  akin  to 
1).  &  Icel.  hot,  G.  koth,  kot,  kothe.)  1.  A  small  house  ;  a 
cottage  or  hut.  “  The  sheltered  cot."  Goldsmith. 

2.  A  pen,  coop,  or  like  shelter  for  small  domestic  animals, 
as  for  sheep  or  pigeons  ;  a  cote. 

3.  A  cover  or  sheath ;  as,  a  roller  cot  (the  clothing  of  a 
drawing  roller  in  a  spinning  frame) ;  a  cot  for  a  sore  finger. 

COt,  n.  [Hind,  khdt  bedstead,  bier.]  1.  A  light  bedstead  ; 
a  charpoy.  Anglo-Ind. 

2  A  portable  or  small  bed,  as  a  piece  of  canvas  extended 
by  a  frame,  used  as  a  bed,  a  child’s  crib,  etc. 

COt,  n.  [Cf.  cot  a  house  ;  cotquean.]  A  man  who  busies 
himself  with  domestic  affairs ;  —  prob.  an  abbr.  of  cot- 
quean.  Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 

COt,  n.  [Cf.  Ir.  cot.)  A  small,  rudely  formed  boat. 
CO-tan'gent  (ko-tSn'jeut),  n.  [For  co.  tangens ,  an  abbr. 
of  NL.  complementi  tangens.  See  tangent.]  Trig.  The 
tangent  of  the  complement  of  an  arc  or  angle.  Abbr. 
cot  (no  period).  See  trigonometrical  function. 
co'tan-gen'tlal  (ko'tSn-jSn'shal),  a.  [co-  +  tangential.'] 
Having  the  same  tangent. 

CO-tar'nine  (ko-tar'nTn ;  -neu ;  184),  n.  Also  -nin.  [F., 
fr.  narcotine ,  by  transposition  of  letters.]  Chem.  A  crys¬ 
talline  nonpoisonous  alkaloid,  C,^Hlfj04N,  obtained  by  the 
oxidation  of  narcotine. 

COte  (kot),  n.  [See  cot  a  small  house.]  1.  A  cottage  or 
hut;  specif.,  0.  Eng.  Hist.,  the  holding  of  a  cotter,  typi¬ 
cally  a  house  or  hut  and  five  acres  of  land.  Obs.  or  Hist. 

2  A  shed,  shelter,  or  inclosure  for  small  domestic  ani¬ 
mals,  as  for  sheep  or  doves ;  a  cot. 

COte,  v.  t. ;  cot'ed  (kot'bd) ;  cot'ing  (kot'Tng).  [Cf .  F.  cote 
side,  OF.  costet ,  LL.  costatus ,  costatum ,  fr.  L.  costa  rib,  side, 
F.  cotoyer  to  go  or  keep  at  the  side  of,  and  E.  coast.]  To 
pass  by  ;  to  outrun  and  get  before  ;  as,  a  dog  cotes  his  fel¬ 
low  and  turns  the  hare;  hence,  to  surpass ;  to  outstrip.  Obs. 
or  Archaic. 

We  coted  them  on  the  way,  and  hither  are  they  coming.  Shak . 
cote,  n.  [See  cote,  i\]  1.  An  act  of  coting.  Eng. 

2.  Bowling.  A  sliding  touch  of  one  bowl  upon  another. 

II  ctyteau'  (ko'to'),  n. ;  pi.  cotea ux(F.  -to';  E.  -toz').  [F., 
a  hill.]  Canada  t<*  U.  S.  1.  A  hilly  upland  including 
the  divide  between  two  valleys ;  a  divide. 

2.  The  side  of  a  valley. 

CO  ten'ant  (ko-tSn'rtnt),  n.  A  tenant  in  common,  or  a  joint 
tenant.  —  co-ten'an-cy  (-an-sT),  n.  —  co-ten'ure  i-ur),  n. 
CO'te-rie  (ko'te-rl ;  -re  ;  F.  ko't’-re' ;  formerly  also  k5t'-),  n. 
[F.,  prob.  fr.  OF.  coterie  servile  tenure,  fr.  cotier  cotter  ;  of 
German  origin.  See  cot  a  small  house.]  A  set  or  circle  of 
persons  who  meet  familiarly,  as  for  social,  literary,  or  other 
purposes;  a  clique.  “  The  queen  of  your  coterie.''* Thackeray. 
Syn.  —  Coterie,  clique,  set  agree  in  the  idea  of  a  more  or 
less  exclusive  group  or  circle.  Coterie  stresses  the  notion 
of  selectness  or  of  congeniality  within  the  small  circle; 
clique  heightens  the  implication  of  an  often  selfish  or 
arrogant  exclusiveness  ;  set  is  a  more  colloquial  term  than 
coterie  or  cligiie ;  as,  “the  Tunbridge  coterie'1'1  (Mad. 
D'Arblay) ;  “  We  three  formed  a  little  coterie  within  the 
household ’’  (J.  A.  Symonds);  “The  best  English  society 
—  mind,  I  don’t  call  the  London  exclusive  clique  the  best 
English  society  ”  (Coleridge) :  “  To  humanize  [knowledge], 
to  make  it  efficient  outside  thO  clique  of  the  cultivated 
and  learned  ”  ( M.  Arnold)  ;  “  It  gives  me  great  pleasure 
that  you  and  Sellar  like  Thyrsis.  .  .  .  The  voices  I  do 
turn  to  are  the  voices  of  our  old  set  ”  ( M.  Arnold)  ;  the  fast 
set.  See  company,  combination. 

CO-ter'mi-nous  (ko-tdr'mi-nws),  a.  Conterminous  ;  specif., 
Biol.,  of  groups  of  organisms,  coextensive. 

Co  te'sian  (ko-te'zhan),  a.  Relating  to  the  English  mathe¬ 
matician  Roger  Cotes,  particularly  to  his  “  theorem  ”  or 
“  property  of  the  circle.” 


costile.  fl*  CUST1LE. 
costily.  costly. 
cos'tious.  a.  [Cf.  OF.  costeus, 
F.  cohteuor.]  Costly.  Ohs. 
cos'tiv.  Costive.  Ref.  Sp. 
cost'less,  a.  Costing  nothing. 
—  cost'less-ness,  n. 
cost'lew,  -lewe,  a.  [cost  -f  the 
suffix  seen  in  chokelew.)  Costly; 
sumptuous  ;  extravagant.  Obs. 
cost'li-ness,  n.  See  -ness. 
cost'nen.  +  costen. 
cost'ning,  n.  [See  costen  to 
cost.]  Expense.  Ohs. 
costuming,  n.  [AS.]  Tempta¬ 
tion.  Ohs. 
costome.  •[*  custom. 
co-straight',  a.  [co-  +  straight.) 
Collinear. 

cos'tred.  +  costret. 
cos'trel.?*.  [Cf.  costard.]  The 
head.  Obs-  or  Dial.  Eng. 
cos 'tret.  n.  [OF.  costeret.)  = 
cost r el,  a  vessel.  Obs. 
cos'tril.  +  costrel. 
costso.  •[•  catso. 
cos-tum'a-ry  (k5s-tnm'd-rT),  a. 
Of  or  pert,  to  costume._  Rare. 

||  cos-tum'bre  (kJ5s-toom'bra), 
n.  [Sp.l  Custom  ;  habit ;  a  cus¬ 
tomary  law. 
costume,  f  custom. 


I  cos-tum'er-y  (kfls-tam'Pr-Y),  n. 
Articles  of  costume  or  art  of 
costuming. 

I  co8-tum'ic  (-Tk),  a.  Of  or  per¬ 
taining  to  costume.  Rare. 
coB-tum'i8t  (-1st),  n.  A  con¬ 
noisseur  or  student  of  costume, 
cos'tu-ous.  +  COSTIOUS. 
cos'tus  oil.  See  oil.  Table  I. 
cost'y,  a.  Costly.  Obs. 
i  co'sub-or'dl-nate.  a.  See  CO-,  2. 
co-suf'fer,  v.  t.  1;  i.  See  co-,  1. 

:  —  co-suf'fer-er.  n. 
co-suit'or.  n.  See  CO-, b. 
co'su-preme'.  n.  A  partaker  of 
supremacy ;  one  jointly  supreme, 
co-sure'ty.  n.  See  co-,  :i  b. 
co  sus-tain',  v.  t.  See  co-,  1. 
co'sy  (kd'zY).  Var.  of  cozy. 

1  cosynes.  •[•  cousin  ess. 
cot.  +  coat.  [cut.  I 

cot.  Dial.  Eng.  pret.  &  p.  p.  of  | 
cot.  v.  i.  4-  t.  1.  To  live  in  the 
i  same  building  (with  another). 
Dial.  Eng. 

2.  To  drive  (animals)  to  the 
;  shelter  of  the  cot. 
cot.  n.  [Cf.  LL.  cottum,  cottus , 
|  quilt.]  A  matted  or  felted  lock 
in  a  fleece  of  wool;  refuse  wool; 
hence,  a  tangle ;  a  confused 
I  mass.  Dial. Eng.  or  Wool  Manvf. 


cot,  r.  i.  To  mat.  Dial.  Eng.  or 
Wool  Manvf.  [Cotangent.  I 
cot  (without  period,  cot).  Abbr.  \ 
llco'ta.  cot'ta  (k<5'tii), [Tag.] 
A  kind  of  fort  common  in  parts 
of  the  Philippine  Islands, 
cotage.  d*  cottage. 
co-ta'ri-us  ( kfi-ta'rY-rte),  n. ;  pi. 
-nil  (-Y).  [LL.,  fr.  cota  cot.]  O. 
Eng.  Hist.  See  1st  cotter,  n.,  2. 
co-ta'tion.  +  quotation. 
cot  bar.  Joinery.  A  circular  bar 
in  a  sash. 

cot'bet'ty  (ktft'bft'Y),  n.  [See 
3d  COT.]  =  betty,  ?i.,  2.  Dial. 
U.  S.  rCATCH.I 

cotch,  v.  t.  Dial,  or  illit.  for| 
cote,  d*  COAT,  coot,  COT. 
cote,  r.  t.  [F.  coter.)  To  quote. 
Obs. 

||  cote  (k5t),  n.  [F.,  side,  rib.] 
A  series  of  neighboring,  lots, 
usually  abutting  on  the  same 
line.  Canadian  French. 
cote-armure,  n.  [ME.]  A  coat 
of  arms.  Obs. 
cote'ful,  ??.  See -FUL. 
cote-hardie,  n.  [OF.]  A  close- 
fitting  body  garment  of  the  Mid¬ 
dle  Ages,  varying  in  the  style  of 
the  sleeves  aiid  skirt. 

||  co'te-14'  (k8/t’-la'),  a.  [F.  cb- 


tel6  ribbed.]  In  decorative  art, 
having  a  broken  outline  of 
straight  or  curved  portions, 
coteler.  +  cutler. 
c6  te-lette'  (kS't’-Dt'),  n.  [F.J 
-it.,  a  small  rib  (of  meat) ; 
chop. 

co  te-line'  (kft't’-lfn'),  n.  [F.J 
A  kind  of  white  muslin  fabric, 
generally  corded, 
co-tell'er,  n.  A  joint  teller; 
specif.,  the  second  teller  in  the 
Ilouse  of  Commons, 
co-tem'po-ran.  ?>.  A  contem¬ 
porary.  Obs.  if  R. 
co-tem'po-rane,  co-tem'po-ra'- 
ne-an.  co-tem'po-ra'ne-ous,  co- 
tem  po-ra'ne-ou8-ly,  co-tem'- 
po-ra-ry,  etc.  Vars.  of  contem- 
porane,  etc. 

cot'er-ell  (k5t'er-?l),  n.  AIbo, 
formerly,  cat'er-el.  [OF.  cote- 
rel.  1  =  1st  COTTER,  W.,  2. 
cot'er-ell.  n.  [OF.  couturellt. 
dim.  of  couture  cultivated  land.] 
A  tumulus,  or  mound,  in  the 
marshes  of  Kent.  Dial.  Eng. 
Cote'-Ro  tle'  (kftt'rO'te'),'  n. 
Wine,  esp.  a  superior  red  wine, 
produced  by  a  vineyard  of  the 
same  name  on  the  Rhone,  below 
Vienne,  France. 


ale,  senate,  efire,  am,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofa;  eve,  Svent,  Snd,  recent,  maker;  Ice,  IU;  old,  6bey,  orb,  6dd,  s8ft,  connect;  use,  unite,  urn,  up,  circus,  menli ; 

||  Foreigu  Word.  f  Obsolete  Variant  of*  *f  combined  with.  =  equals. 


COTES’S  SPIRALS 
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COTTON  SWEEP 


Coles’s  spirals  (kot'sTz).  Math .  The  paths  of  particles 
projected  m  any  way  and  subject  to  a  central  force  vary¬ 
ing  inversely  as  the  cubed  distance.  They  are  of  five 
varieties,  all  embraced  by  the  formula  r-  =  Ap2  +  Bp-r 2. 
CO-thur'nal  (ko-thfir'uSl),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  co¬ 
thurnus  ;  lienee,  conveying  the  idea  of  dramatic  tragedy. 
CO  thur'nate  (ko-thGr'nat)  (  a.  1.  Wearing  a  cothurnus. 
CO  thur'nat-ed  (-nat-Sd)  j  2.  Tragic;  grave;  stilted, 
co  thur'nus  (-nub),  n.  [L.,  fr.  Gr.  KoOop fos.]  A  laced 
boot,  reaching  halfway  to  the  knees,  having  very  thick 
soles,  worn  by  actors  in  the  Greek  and  Roman  tragic 
drama.  Hence,  cothurnus  is  often  used  as  symbolizing  the 
dignified  and  somewhat  stilted  spirit  of  ancient  tragedy. 

St.  Paul  cannot  always  wear  the  majestic  cothurnus ,  vet  his 
lightest  words  are  lull  of  dignity.  Farrar. 

co-tid'al  (ko-tid'dl),  a.  Phys.  Geog.  Marking  or  indicat¬ 
ing  an  equality  in  the  tides,  or  a  coincidence  in  the  time 
of  high  tide;  as,  cotidal  lines,  lines  passing  through  places 
that  have  high  tide  at  the  same  time. 

co-til'lion  )  (ko-tTl'y&n  ;  F.  ko'te'ySN')  n.  [F.  cotillon , 
||  co-til'lou  I  orig.  petticoat,  fr.  OF.  cote  coat.  See  coat.] 

1.  a  Orig.,  a  lively  French  quadrille,  comprising  a  variety 
of  fancy  steps  and  figures ;  also,  any  of  various  quadrilles, 
b  In  the  United  States,  a  series  of  round  dances  interspersed 
with  fanciful  evolutions;  a  german.  Women  and  men  al¬ 
ternately  choose  their  partners  for  the  succeeding  dance, 
usually  at  the  same  time  presenting  them  with  “  favors  ” 
or  trinkets  furnished  by  the  managers  of  the  cotillion. 

2.  Music  which  regulates  or  accompanies  the  dance. 

3.  A  woolen  material  for  women’s  skirts. 

Co-tin'ga  (ko-tTq'gri),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  native  South  American 
name.]  Zodl.  The  typical  genus  of  the  family  Cotingidaj ; 
also  [/.  c\],  any  member  of  that  family. 

Co  tin'gi-dao  (ko-tln'jl-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.  See  Cotinga.] 
Zo'ol.  A  family  of  clamatorial  passerine  birds  of  South  and 
Central  America,  allied  to,  and  sometimes  including,  the 
manakins.  The  majority  are  plainly  colored  forest  birds, 
but  in  many  genera  the  males  are  strikingly  colored  or 
crested.  The  cock  of  the  rock,  umbrella  birds,  and  cam- 
panero  are  some  of  the  more  remarkable.  The  book  name 
chatterer  is  often  applied  to  birds  of  the  family.  —  co-tin'- 
goid  (ko-tTn'goid),  a. 

CoUl  nus  (kbt'I-nws  ;  ko-tl'niis),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  L.  cotinus  a 
shrub  furnishing  a  purple  color,  or  Gr.  kotivos  the  oleas¬ 
ter.]  Bot.  A  genus  of  ornamental  anacardiaceous  shrubs 
or  small  trees  closely  related  to  Rhus ,  containing  one  Euro¬ 
pean  and  one  North  American  species.  See  smoke  tree. 
COt'ise  (kBt'Ts),  7i.  [F.  cotice .]  Her.  A  diminutive  of  the 

bend,  one  fourth  its  width.  See  1st  cost,  n.,  2,  Note.  Cf. 

COUPLE-CLOSE. 

COt'ise,  t’.  /./-ISED(-Tst);  -IS-ING.  Also  COt'- 
tlse,  cot'ice,  etc.  Her.  To  set  between 
two  cotises,  chevronels,  barrulets,  etc.  ; 

—  said  of  a  bend,  chevron,  fess,  etc. 

CO'tp  (ko'to),  w.,  coto  bark  [From 
cotd-cotd,  native  name  of  Pali  courea  den- 
si  flora  in  southern  Brazil.]  Pharm. 

An  aromatic  and  astringent  bark  ob¬ 
tained  from  an  unidentified  Bolivian  lau-  Cotised  Bend, 
raceous  tree,  probably  a  species  of  Nectandra.  It  is  used 
in  medicine  as  a  remedy  in  intestinal  troubles,  esp.  diar¬ 
rhea,  as  is  also  a  less  pungent  variety,  called  paracofro  bark, 
co'to  in  (ko'to-Tn),  n.  Chem.  A  crystalline  substance, 
C14H1204,  occurring  in  coto  bark  and  used  in  treating  in¬ 
testinal  disorders.  It  is  a  derivative  of  phloroglucin. 

Co-to  ne  as'ter  (ko-to'ne-Ss'ter),  n.  [NL. ;  L.  cotonea , 
cydonia ,  quince  (see  quince)  -j-  (prob.)  2d  -aster.]  Bot.  A 
genus  of  ornamental  Old  World  malaceous  shrubs  and 
small  trees,  closely  related  to  Cratsegu »,  but  having  fruit 
with  bony  carpels,  each  containing  two  similar  ovules.  C. 
vulgaris ,  the  common  pink-flowered  European  species, 
and  C.  pyracantha ,  the  fire  thorn,  are  often  cultivated, 
cot'quean  (k5t'kwen),  n.  [co/  a  cottage  -f-  quean.] 

1.  Orig.,  apparently,  the  wife  of  a  cottier.  Obs. 

2  A  coarse,  masculine  woman.  Archaic. 

3.  A  man  who  busies  himself  with  affairs  which  properly 
belong  to  women.  Addison. 

co  trus  tee'  (ko'trus-te'),  n.  A  joint  trustee. 

CotS'WOld  ( kbts'w’old),  72.  [ cot  a  cottage  or  hut  -f-  wold  an 

open  country.]  One  of  a  breed  of  large,  long-wooled  sheep, 
formerly  common  in  the  counties  of  Gloucester,  Hereford, 
and  Worcester,  Eng. ;  — so  called  from  the  Cotswold  hills, 
in  England.  They  are  valued  esp.  for  crossing  with  other 
breeds  to  increase  size. 

COt'ta  (k5t'd),  n.  [LL.  See  coat.]  1.  Eccl.  A  surplice, 
in  England  and  America  usually  one  shorter  and  less  full 
than  the  ordinary  surplice  and  with  short  sleeves,  or  some¬ 
times  none. 

2.  A  kind  of  very  coarse  woolen  blanket. 

COt'ta  bU3  (kbt'd-bus),  n.  [L.,  fr.  Gr.  KorraSo?.]  A  form 


of  amusement  at  ancient  Greek  drinking  parties,  consist¬ 
ing  in  throwing  wine  from  a  cup  into  some  vessel,  aiming 
have  it  strike  without  spilling  in  such  a  manner  as  to  give 
out  a  clear,  ringing  sound. 

cot'tage  (kot'aj),  n.  [From  cot  a  cottage.]  1.  A  small 
house  ;  a  cot ;  a  hut.  Cottage  was  formerly  limited  to  a 
habitation  for  the  poor,  but  is  now  applied  to  any  small 
or  modest  country  or  suburban  dwelling,  and  at  places  of 
summer  or  fashionable  temporary  resort  to  any  residence 
or  lodging  house,  irrespective  of  size  or  cost. 

2  A  shed  or  similar  small  structure  used  for  temporary 
shelter  for  man  or  beast.  Obs. 

3.  In  Australia,  a  city  or  country  house  of  one  story, 
though  sometimes  with  attic  rooms. 

cottage  allotment-  All  allotment  of  a  small  portion  of 
land  to  a  country  laborer  for  cultivation.  Eng. 
cottage  cheese  The  thick  part  of  curdled  milk  strained, 
salted,  and  pressed  into  a  ball  or  mass, 
cottage  hospital  Med.  A  small  hospital  without  a  resi¬ 
dent  staff ;  also,  a  hospital  consisting  of  several  detached 
or  semidetached  cottages. 

cot'tag  er  (kQt'a-jer),  n.  1.  One  who  lives  in  a  cottage  ; 
specif.,  in  Great  Britain,  a  rural  laborer ;  in  the  United 
States,  one  who  resides  in  a  private  summer  residence  or 
villa  at  a  summer  resort. 

2.  =  1st  cotter,  2. 

This  word  has  no  technical  meaning  in  law. 

COt'ter,  cot'tar  (kSt'er),  n.  [LL.  cotarius ,  cottarius,  cote- 
rius.  Cf.  cottier.]  1.  A  cottager  ;  a  cottier. 

2.  0.  Eng.  Hist.  A  peasant  of  the  class  designated  in 
Domesday  Book  by  the  term  cotarius  (pi.  cotarii) ;  a  cot- 
set  ;  a  ooterell.  The  cotarii  were  a  class  of  villeins  rank¬ 
ing  next  above  the  slaves,  or  servi ,  and  below  the  bordars, 
or  bordani ;  and  under  this  head  appear  to  have  been  usu¬ 
ally  included  the  coscels ,  or  cotsets ,  who,  however,  in  a  few 
cases  are  distinguished  as  superior  in  rank  to  the  cotarii. 

3.  In  Scotland,  a  peasant  occupying  a  small  holding,  orig. 
in  return  for  services ;  also,  a  peasant  tenant  similar  to 
the  Irish  cottier. 

4  An  Irish  cottier. 

cot'ter  (kbt'er),  v.  t.  ;  cot'tered  (-erd) ;  cot'ter-ing.  [Cf. 
E.  dial,  cott  a  matted  fleece  of  wool,  any  confused  mass  or 
tangle.]  Dial .  Eng.  or  R.  1.  To  mat  together  ;  entangle. 

2.  To  congeal ;  clot;  coagulate. 

3.  To  shrivel ;  shrink;  pucker;  wither ;  —  often  with  up. 
cot'ter,  v.  i.  [Cf.  cotter  to  entangle.]  Dial.  Eng.  or  R. 

1.  To  shrink  or  shrivel ;  wither  ;  —  often  with  up. 

2  To  potter  about ;  also,  to  vex  ;  worry  ;  complain, 
cot'ter,  n.  1.  A  pin  or  a  taper  piece  of  wood  or  metal  used  to 
fasten  together  parts  of  a  machine  or  struc¬ 
ture.  It  is  driven  into  an  opening  through 
one  or  all  of  the  parts.  In  the  United 
States  a  cotter  is  commonly  called  a  key. 

2.  A  toggle. 

cot'ter,  v.  t.  To  fasten  with  a  cotter. 

COt'ter-el  (kbt'er-gl),  n.  [Origin  unknown. 

Cf.  4th  cotter.]  Dial.  Eng.  a  A  cotter, 
or  fastening  pin,  key,  etc.  b  A  crane,  tram¬ 
mel,  or  the  like,  for  a  fireplace,  c  A 
washer,  as  of  leather. 

cot'ter- el,  v.  t.  To  fasten  by  a  cotterel. 

Dial.  Eng. 

Cot'ti-dae  (kStT-de),  72.  pi.  [NL.  See  Cottus.]  Zodl.  A 
family  of  spiny-finned  fishes  with  a  large,  wide  head,  usu¬ 
ally  armed  with  spines,  a  wide  mouth,  and  tapering  body. 
They  occur  in  fresh  and  salt  water  in  the  cold  and  tem¬ 
perate  parts  of  the  Northern  Hemisphere.  The  species, 
known  assculpins,  iniller’s-thumbs,  etc.,  are  mostly  value¬ 
less  as  food,  though  some  are  eaten  by  the  natives  of  north¬ 
ern  countries. —  cot'tid  (-Id),  a.  &  n 
eot'ti-er  (-T-er),  n.  [OF.  co¬ 
tier.  See  coterie  ;  cf.  1st  cot¬ 
ter.]  1.  In  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland,  a  peasant  tenant  of 
a  cot,  cote,  or  cottage  ;  a  cot¬ 
tager  ;  orig.,  a  villein  that 
occupied  a  cot  or  cote  ;  a  cot¬ 
ter  (see  1st  cotter,  2). 

2.  Specif.,  in  Ireland,  a  ten¬ 
ant  renting  a  small  farm  un¬ 
der  the  rack-rent  system 
(often  called  the  cottier  sys¬ 
tem)  as  it  formerly  obtained 
there,  the  land  being  let  to 
the  highest  bidder. 

3.  A  peasant  farmer, 
cot'ton  (kSt/’n),  n.  [F.  coton, 

Sp.  algodon  the  cotton  plant 
and  its  wool,  coton  printed  cotton,  cloth,  fr.  Ar.  qutun , 
alqutun ,  cotton  wool.]  1.  A  soft,  white,  fibrous  substance 


Cotter. 

a  Cotter,  fas¬ 
tening  togeth¬ 
er  parts 6  and  c. 


Cotton  ( Gossypium  herhaee- 
um).  1  Flowering  Branch; 
2  Fruit  ;  3  Seed.  (£) 


composed  of  the  twisted  hairs  clothing  the  seeds  of  various 
malvaceous  plants,  esp.  of  the  genus  Gossypium.  Careful 
selection  has  greatly  improved  the  quality  and  increased 
the  length  (staple)  of  the  fiber.  The  southern  United 
States  yield  about  85  per  cent  of  the  total  cotton  crop,  the 
remainder  being  grown  in  Egypt,  India,  China,  Brazil,  and 
a  few  other  countries.  On  account  of  its  cheapness  and 
durability,  cotton  is  the  most  important  of  textile  prod¬ 
ucts.  It  is  also  used  extensively  in  medicine  and  surgery 
and  in  the  arts.  Chemically  it  is  almost  pure  cellulose. 

2.  The  cotton  plant;  also,  collectively,  the  crop.  The 
Plant  is  of  erect  and  freely  branching  habit,  with  alternate 
lobed  leaves  and  large  yellow'  flowers,  becoming  red  the 
second  day,  subtended  by  a  cup-shaped  involucre  composed 
of  several  large  fringed  bracts.  The  fruit  (boll)  is  a  cap¬ 
sule  which  bursts  open  when  ripe,  allowing  the  seeds  and 
attached  cotton  to  be  easily  picked.  Most  of  the  cotton 
grown  in  the  United  States  belongs  to  two  types:  upland 
cotton  ( Gossypium  hirsutum ),  having  a  short  staple,  and 
Bea-l3land  cotton  ( G.  barbadense),\uiving  a  long,  silky  staple. 
The  important  cottons  of  other  countries  are  the  Peruvian, 
Egyptian,  Brazilian,  and  Indian  varieties. 

3.  Fabric  made  of  cotton  ;  in  pi.,  also,  cotton  garments. 

4.  Thread  spun  from  cotton,  used  for  sewing  ;  specif., 
Eng.,  a  piece  of  such  thread. 

5.  Any  downy  cottonlike  substance  produced  by  plants, 
cot'ton  (k5t'’n),  v.  t. ;  cot'toned  (-’nd);  cot'ton-ing.  1.  To 

furnish  with  a  down  or  nap.  Obs. 

2.  To  wrap  as  in  cotton  ;  hence,  to  coddle.  Rare. 
cot'ton,  v.  i.  1.  To  rise  with  a  nap,  as  cloth  does.  Obs. 

It  cottons  well ;  it  cannot  choose  but  bear 
A  pretty  nap.  Middleton. 

2.  To  go  on  prosperously;  to  succeed;  to  develop  well.  Obs. 
Now,  Hephestion,  does  not  this  matter  cotton  as  I  would  ?  Lyly. 

3.  To  unite ;  to  agree  ;  to  make  friends  ;  —  usually  followed 
by  with.  Colloq. 

A  quarrel  will  end  in  one  of  you  being  turned  off,  in  which 
case  it  will  not  be  easy  to  cotton  with  another.  Swift. 

4  To  take  a  liking  to  ;  to  stick  to  like  cotton  ;  —  used  with 
to.  Now  Colloq. 

cotton  batting-  Cotton  prepared  in  sheets  or  rolls  for 
quilting,  upholstering,  and  similar  purposes, 
cotton  bush-  In  Australia,  either  of  tw'o  chenopodiaceous 
shrubs  (Kochia  villosa  and  Bassia  bicornis),  used  for  forage, 
cotton  cake-  A  cake  or  mass  of  cottonseed  meal, 
cotton  fern-  A  polypodiaceous  fern  of  California  (No- 
tholsena  newberryi)  the  fronds  of  which  are  covered  with 
a  cottony  tomentum. 

cotton  gin.  A  machine  to  separate  the  seeds  from  cotton. 
The  saw  gin,  the  first  commercially  successful  cotton  gin 
and  the  prototype  of  most  modern  gins,  was  invented  by 
Eli  Whitney  in  1793.  Gins  based  on  other  principles  have 
been  only  partially  successful,  though  some,  as  the  roller 
gin,  give  better  results  with  cotton  admitting  of  their  use. 
cotton  grass-  Any  plant  of  the  cyperaceous  genus  Erioph- 
orum.  Delicate  capillary  bristles  surround  the  achenes 
and  elongate  at  maturity,  resembling  tufts  of  cotton, 
cotton  gum  A  large  tree  of  the  southern  United  States 
CNyssa  aquatica)  growing  usually  in  swamps,  with  hard, 
heavy  wood  and  large,  slightly  toothed  leaves. 
Cot-to'ni-an  (k5-to'nT-#n),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  Sir 
Robert  Bruce  Cotton  (1571-1631),  an  English  antiquary,  or 
his  valuable  library  now  in  the  British  Museum,  consisting 
of  about  900  volumes. 

cotton  moth.  The  adult  of  the  cotton  worm, 
cotton  mouse.  A  field  mouse  ( Peromyscus  gossypinus),  in¬ 
jurious  to  cotton  crops. 

cot'ton-mouth'  (k5t''n-mouth'),  n.  a  The  copperhead. 
Southern  U.  S.  b  The  water  moccasin, 
cotton  Opener.  A  machine  that  picks  and  cleans  cotton 
that  has  been  baled  and  makes  it  into  a  soft  layer,  or  lap. 
cotton  powder.  A  blasting  powder  containing  guncotton. 

Cotton  pow'der  No.  1  is  Ionite  (which  see), 
cotton  rat-  A  long-haired  burrowing  rat  ( Sigmodon  hi - 
spidus),  native  of  the  southern  United  States  and  Mexico, 
cotton  rep  A  heavy  cotton  material  for  linings,  etc. 
cotton  rock  Min.  a  Chert  in  a  decomposed  state,  b  A 
kind  of  magnesian  limestone.  • 

cotton  rose.  Any  aste raceous  plant  of  the  genus  Gifola, 
esp.  the  cudweed  or  herba  impia  ( G .  germanica). 
cotton  seed,  or,  usually  collectively ,  cot'ton-seed'  (-sed'), 
72.  The  seed  of  the  cotton  plant.  See  cotton. 
cottonseed  meal.  A  meal  made  from 
hulled  cotton  seeds  after  the  oil  has 
been  expressed. 

cottonseed  oil-  A  fixed,  semidry¬ 
ing  oil  extracted  from  cottonseed. 

It  is  pale  yellow  when  pure  (sp.  gr., 

.92-.93),  and  is  extensively  used  in 
soap  making,  in  cookery,  and  as  an 
adulterant  of  other  oils, 
cotton  spirits.  Dyeing.  A  solution 
of  a  stannic  salt.  esp.  the  chloride, 
used  as  a  mordant  for  cotton, 
cotton  Stainer.  Alygseidbug  (Dysdercus  suturellus)  which 
stains  the  fibers  of  growing  cotton. 


Cotton  Stainer. 


Cotgr.  Abbr.  Cotgrave.  (See 
Biog.  Diet.) 

coth.  COTHE,  QUOTH, 
coth.  Abbr.  Cosecans  hyperbo- 
licus  (Mod.  L.,  hyperbolic  cose¬ 
cant).  See  HYPERBOLIC  FUNC¬ 
TIONS. 

cothe  (kfith  ;  kofch),  n.  [AS. 
co&u.]  Also  coath,  coth.  1.  Dis¬ 
ease  ;  sudden  illness  or  fainting. 
Obs. 

2.  A  disease  of  cattle,  sheep, 
etc.  Dial. 

cothe,  v. ».  t.  Abo  coath.  To 
cause  coe,  or  rot,  in  (sheep). 
Dial.  Eng. 

co-the'o-rist.  n.  See  co-.  3  b. 
coth'ish  (kfith'Tsh),  a.  [From 
cothe.]  Diseased;  sickly; 
faint.  Obs.  or  pud.  Eng. 
co'thon  (kS'thbn),  n.  [Gr.  kio- 
0ioi\  lit.,  drinking  vessel.]  Class. 
Antiq.  An  artificial  harbor,  as 
the  inner  harbor  at  Carthage, 
coth'set.  Var.  of  cotskt. 
co'thurn(  ko'thQrn;ko-thflrn'), 
n.  ~  cothurnus. 
co-thurned'  (kft-thftrnd'),  co- 
thur'nlc,  a.  Wearing  the  co¬ 
thurnus.  Obs.  or  R. 
coth'y  (kSth'T),  coath'v,  a. 
[cothe  -f  3d  -//.]  Diseased:  taint; 
of  animals,  esp.  sheep,  afflicted 
with  rot.  Dial.  Eng. 
co-tic'u-lar  (kfi-tTk'fl-ldr),  a. 
(L.  coticu/a  a  touchstone,  dim. 
of  cos,  cotis,  whetstone.)  Pert, 
to  whetstones  ;  like  or  suitable 
for  whetstones.  Rare. 


co-tid'i-al.  f  quotidial. 
co-tid'i-al-ly.  +  quotidfally. 
co-tid'i-an.  +  quotidian. 
cotidianlich.  +  quotidianly. 
cotidiene.  +  quotidian.' 
cotier.  •)*  cottier. 
co-ti'gnac  (ko-ten'y&k  ;  F.  k<V- 
te/nyak').  Var.  of  codiniac. 
co-till'age,  n.  Cooperative  till¬ 
age.  Rare. 

co  tit'u-lar,  n.  ISee  co-  ;  titu- 
lar.1  One  of  the  patron  saints 
to  wnom  a  church  is  jointly 
dedicated.  Oxf.  E.  D. 

cot'land,  n.  The  land  belong¬ 
ing  to  a  cot  or  cotter, 
cot'lif,  n.  [AS.  cotlif.  See  cot 
a  house,  life.]  A  cottage  or 
dwelling  place.  Obs. 
cot'loft,  h.  A  cockloft.  Obs. 
cot'man,  n.  A  cottager  ;  a  cot¬ 
ter.  Hist,  or  Scot. 
cot'nar  (kbt'niir),  n.  A  sweet 
white  wine  made  at  Cotnar,  in 
Moldavia. 

cotonade.  Var.  of  cottonade. 
co-to'ne-a,  n.  [L.,  a  quince.]  A 
quince  tree.  Obs. 

||  co/to-ni'a(ko/to-ne'a), />.  fSp. 
cotonid,  or  Pg.  cotonia.)  Cotton 
cloth  or  canvas. 

co^o  nier'  (kr/UVny?'),  n.  [F. 
cotonnier  cotton  plant.]  Plane 
tree,  or  buttonwood.  Louisiana. 
co  to'ro  (kZi-to'r5),  n.  [Cf.  Sp. 
coforra  small  parrot.]  Any  of 
various  parrot  fishes.  W.  Indies. 
cotoun.  d*  cotton.  _ 
cot-quean'i-ty  (k5t-kwen  T-tY), 


7i.  Condition,  character,  or  con¬ 
duct  of  a  female  cotquean.  Obs. 
co-trai'tor,  n.  See  co-,  3  b. 
co  trans  la'tor,  n.  See  co-,  3  b. 
cots.  A  perversion  of  God's ;  — 
used  in  profanity.  Obs. 
cot'set,  /?.  [AS.  eof.'wfo.]  O. 
Eng.  Hist.  See  1st  cotte-r,  n.,  2. 
cotsetla,  cot8etle,  n.  [AS.  cot- 
set/a.)  =  cotset. 
cot'set-land,  n.  O.  Eng.  Hist. 
Land  held  by  a  cotset.  [skt.i 
cotaetle,  n.  O.Eng.  Hist.  =  cot-| 
cotsol •  d*  cotswold. 

Cotswold  lion.  A  sheep.  Humor¬ 
ous.  Brit. 

cotfc.  Obs.  or  dial.  var.  of  COT. 

||  cot'ta.  Var.  of  cot  a. 
cot'ta.  n.  [Bengali  kattha .] 
See  m  b  tsuBE. 

cottage  bonnet.  A  woman’s 
bonnet  of  a  shape  fashionable  in 
England  in  the  first  half  of  the 
19th  century. 

cottage  china.  A  kind  of  cheap 
china  largely  made  at  Bristol, 
England. 

cot'taged  (kbt'ftjd),  a.  Set  or 
covered  with  cottages, 
c  o  t't  a  g  e-1  y,  a.  Cottagelike  ; 
suitable  for  a  cottage  ;  rustic  ; 
humble ;  poor.  Obs. 
cot'tage  or-nd'  (6r-na').  [ cot¬ 
tage  -+-  F.  ornc.  ornate.]  In 
England  in  the  19th  century,  a 
picturesquely  designed  small 
dwelling,  superior  to  the  cottage 
of  the  poorer  classes  but  less 
pretentious  than  a  villa. 


cottage  piano.  A  small  upright 
piano. 

cot'tag-ers  ( kCt'S-jPrz),  n.  Fox¬ 
glove.  Dial.  Eng.  ’  [measure. | 
cot'tah.  Var.  of  cotta.  Seel 
cot'tar.  Var.  of  cotter,  a  pin. 
cot'tar.  Var.  of  1st  cotter. 
cotte.  d*  cut. 

cotte  (kfit),  n.  [F.  See  coat.] 
A  tight-fitting  garment  like  the 
cote-hardie.  [cottages.  | 

cot'ted,  o.  Dotted  with  cots  or  | 
cot'ted,  a.  Matted  ;  tangled  ; 
as,  a  cotted  fleece.  Dial.  Eng. 
cot'ter,  n.  [From  cotter  to 
entangle.]  An  entanglement ; 
difficulty  ;  trouble.  Dial.  Eng. 
cotter  drill.  =  traverse  drill. 
cotterell,  cotterill.  Vars.  of 

COTE  KELL,  COTTEREL. 

cotter  file.  See  file,  n.,  tool, 
cot'ter-ite,  n.  [Alter  Miss  Cot¬ 
ter,  its  discoverer.]  A  variety  of 
quartz  of  pearly  luster, 
cot'ter-y,  n.  House  and  land 
occupied  bv  a  cotter.  Obs.  Scot. 
cot'tice.  Var.  of  COTISB. 
cot'ti-er-ism,  n.  See  -ism. 
cot'ti-form,  a.  Zodl.  Cottoid. 
cot'tise,  cot'tize,  n.  if  v.  Vars. 
of  cotise,  Her. 

cot'toid  ( k  5  t'o  i  d).  a.  [NL. 
cottus  Bculpin  -1-  -oid.]  Zodl. 
Pertaining  to  or  like  the  family 
Cottid®.  —  n.  A  cottoid  fish, 
cot'to-lene'.  n.  A  product  from 
cottonseed,  used  as  lard, 
cot'ton,  v.  t.  [Origin  uncer¬ 
tain.)  To  flog  ;  beat.  Dial.  Eng. 


cot'ton-ade/(k5t',n-ad/),  n.  [F. 
coton  node .]  One  of  various 

kinds  of  cotton  cloth,  usually 
of  a  coarse  and  inferior  quality, 
cot'ton-a-ry.  a.  Cottony.  Obs. 
Cotton  Belt.  The  cotton-grow¬ 
ing  portion  of  the  United  States, 
including  the  States  of  Virginia. 
Kentucky,  Missouri,  Kansas, 
Oklahoma,  and  Texas,and  those 
lying  south  and  east  of  them, 
cotton  blue.  Any  of  several 
blue  (Ives  used  on  cotton,  as  sol¬ 
uble  blue.  [cotton  plant.  | 

cotton  boll.  The  boll  of  the | 
cot'ton-boll'  wee'vil.  See  boll 
WEEVIL.  [WORM.] 

cotton  bollworm.  See  boll-| 
cotton  cambric.  =  cambric,  2. 
cotton  chopper.  A  machine  for 
cutting  openings  through  a 
drilled  row  of  cotton  plants  so 
as  to  leave  them  in  hills  or 
small  groups. 

cot -'ton-ee',  n-  A  Turkish  fabric 
of  cotton  and  silk  Ratinet. 
cot  ton-eer'.  n.  [ cotton  -f-  -eer.] 
A  cotton  manufacturer  or  work¬ 
er.  Brit.  Oxf.  E.  I). 

cot'ton-er.  n.  1.  One  who  cot¬ 
tons.  or  puts  a  nap  on  cloth. 

2.  The  European  wayfaringtree. 
Dial.  Eng. 

cotton  ferret.  See  ferret. 
cotton  flannel.  =  Canton  flan- 

N  EL. 

cotton  floater.  A  cover  of  India 
rubber  or  oilskin  used  on  a  cot¬ 
ton  bale  to  float  it  down  a  river. 


cot'ton-ize,  v.  t.  To  make  like 
cotton. 

cotton  mule.  A  comparatively 
small  mule,  in  distinction  from 
a  large  one,  or  sugar  mule. 
Southern  U.  S. 

cot  ton-oc 'ra  cy  (kbt  ’n-fik'ra- 
sl),  n.  [cotton  -f-  -cracy.]  The 
class  wno  have  mode  their 
wealth  from  cotton,  either  as 
planters,  manufacturers,  or 
traders.  Colloq. 
Cot'ton-op'o-lis  (-flp'6-lls),  n. 
[cotton  +  Gr.  ttcAis  city.]  Man¬ 
chester,  England  so  called  as 
a  center  of  the  cotton-manufac¬ 
turing  industry. 

cot'ton-ous  (kbt'’n-j7s),  a.  Re¬ 
sembling  cotton.  Ran. 
cotton  plant.  =  cotton,  2. 
cotton  press.  A  press  (or  build¬ 
ing)  for  pressing  cotton  into 
bales. 

cotton  rush.  =  cotton  grass. 
cotton  scarlet.  Brilliant  crocein 
M.  See  dye. 

cot'ton  seed'  blue.  A  purple 

or  violet-blue  substance,  pro¬ 
duced  by  oxidation  of  crude  cot- 
tonseed  oil  when  saponified, 
cottonseed  tree.  The  groundsel 
tree. 

cotton  shrub,  a  The  cotton 
plant,  b  In  Tasmania,  the  pro- 
traceous  shrub  Josephia  nivea. 
Cotton  State.  Alabama, 
cotton  sugar.  Chem.  Raffinose. 
cotton  sweep.  A  small  plow 
used  in  tilling  cotton. 


food,  foot ;  out,  oil ;  chair ;  go  ;  sing,  igk  ;  then,  thin ;  nature,  verdure  (250) ;  K  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144) ;  boN  ;  yet ;  zh  =  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Guide. 
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Cottontail. 


COt'ton  tali'  (kbt/’n-tal'),  n.  The  common  American  wood 
rabbit  ( Lepus  floridanus  or  any 
of  its  varieties). 

cotton  tree  a  Any  of  various 
bombacaceous  trees  belonging  to 
the  genera  Bombaz  and  Ceiba. 
b  The  European  wayfaring  tree. 

C  The  cottonwood  ( Populus  del - 
toidesor  P.  helerophylla).  d  The 
black  poplar,  e  In  Australia, 
the  malvaceous  tree  Pariti  li/ia- 
ceum.  The  fiber  of  its  bark  is 
used  for  nets  and  fishing  lines  by  the  natives, 
cotton  waste  Refuse  yarn  of  cotton  mills.  See  waste. 
cotton  wax  A  wax  occurring  on  raw  cotton  fiber. 
COt'ton -wood'  (-wbbd'),  n.  a  Any  of  several  American 
species  of  Populus ;  —  so  called  from  the  cottony  coma 
investing  the  seeds.  The  common  cottonwoods  of  the 
eastern  United  States  are  P.  deltoides  and  P.  helerophylla , 
the  former  also  extending  to  the  Rocky  Mountains.  In 
the  West  P.  trichocarpa ,  P.  angusti folia ,  and  P.  fremon- 
tii  are  called  cottonwood,  b  The  white  basswood  ( Tilia 
heterophylla).  c  An  Australian  asteraceous  tree  {Bed for - 
dia  salicina ),  having  abundant  down  on  its  leaves, 
cotton  worm.  The  larva  of  a  noc- 
tuid  moth  ( Aletia  argUlacea ), 
which  in  the  larval  state  does 

great  damage  to  the  cotton  plant 
y  eating  the  leaves. 


cot'ton-y  (k5t'’n-T ), 
a.  1.  Covered  with 
hairs  or  pubescence, 
like  cotton;  downy; 
nappy ;  woolly. 

2.  Of  or  pertaining 
to  cotton ;  resem¬ 
bling  cotton  in  ap¬ 
pearance  or  charac-  Cotton  Worm,  a  Larva  ;  b  c  Adult  Moth 
ter;  soft, like  cotton.  with  win8®  folded  and  expanded, 
cot'ton-y-cush'ion  scale,  a  scale  (leery a  purchasi)  which  in¬ 
fests  the  orange  and  various  other  cultivated  trees  and 
plants.  See  Icerya.  Must.—  cottony  scale,  a  scale  of  the 
genus  Pulvinaria  (which  see). 

Cot'tus  (kfit'ws),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  kotto?  a  small  river  fish.] 
Zool.  The  typical  genus  of  fishes  of  the  family  Cottidse. 
As  now  restricted,  it  includes  many  of  the  small  fresh-water 
species  known  as  miller' s-thumbs. 

cot'u-la  (k5t[u-ld),  kot'y-le  (k5t'T-le),  n. ;  pi.  cotulje  (-le) 
and  kotylai  (-li).  Also  cot'y-la  (k5t'i-la).  [L.  cotula, 

coiyla ,  fr.  Gr.  kotuAij.]  1.  Class.  Archseol.  A  cup  or  vase 
of  medium  size,  sometimes,  specif.,  one  with  slightly  curved 
sides,  horizontal  handles  near  the  brim,  and  fiat  base,  usu¬ 
ally  decorated  with  one  or  two  figures  on  each  side. 

2.  An  ancient  Greek  measure  varying  from  a  quart  to  half 
a  pint  or  less  ;  in  modern  Greece,  a  deciliter.  See  measure. 
cot  y  le'don  (kfit'I-le'dMii),  n.  [L.,  navelwort,  Gr.  KOTvkrj- 
Suiv  a  cup-shaped  hollow,  navelwort,  fr.  kotvAtj.  See  cot¬ 
ula.]  1.  Embryol.  A  patch  or  circumscribed  area  of  villi 
on  the  placenta  of  a  mammal ;  —  applied  esp.  to  the  iso¬ 
lated  tufts  of  villi  on  the  chorion  of  the  typical  ruminants. 

2.  Bot.  The  first  leaf,  or  one  of  the  first  pair  or  whorl  of 
leaves,  developed  by  the  embryo  sporophyte  in  seed  plants ; 
—  called  also  seed  leaf.  The  number  of  cotyledons  is  so 
constant  that  they  afford  a  character  for  the  primary 
division  of  angiospermous  plants.  Thus  the  grasses,  lilies, 
palms,  etc.,  having  only  one  cotyledon,  form  the  class 
Monocotyledones ;  while  tjie  bean,  rose,  oak,  etc^  with 
two  cotyledons,  form  the  class  Dicotyledones.  Cotyle¬ 
dons  sometimes  perform  the  function  of  foliage  leaves,  but 
more  frequently  they  serve  as  a  storehouse  of  nourish¬ 
ment  for  the  embryo,  and  vary  in  form  and  position  to  suit 
the  requirements  of  each  species.  In  Tumooa ,  an  African 
gymnosperm,  they  are  the  only  leaves  produced  bv  the 
plant  and  persist  throughout  its  life.  See  seedling,  Jllust. 

3.  [cop.]  Bot.  A  large  genus  of  herbaceous  or  woody- 
stemmed  crassulaceous  plants,  natives  of  warm  temperate 
regions,  esp.  South  Africa.  Many  species  are  in  cultiva¬ 
tion  as  bedding  plants.  They  have  bright  reddish  or  orange 
flowers.  Also  [2.  c.J,  a  plant  of  this  genus. 

cot  y  le'don-al  (kfit'I-le'dwn-dl ;  -lfid'Sn-al;  277),  a.  Per¬ 
taining  to,  or  resembling,  a  cotyledon, 
cot'y-le'don  a-ry  (-a-rT),  a.  1.  Embryol.  Having  coty¬ 
ledons  ;  —  said  of  the  placenta  of  the  typical  ruminants. 

2.  Bot.  Consisting  of,  having,  or  resembling,  cotyledons. 
COt'y-le'don-OUS  (-us  ;  cf.  cotylbdonal,  277),  a.  Bot.  Per¬ 
taining  to,  or  having,  a  cotyledon  or  cotyledons. 

COt  y-lis'cus  (k5t'T-lTs'k?7s),  n.  [Gr.  kotvAiotco?,  dim.  of 
kotv At].]  Class.  Archseol.  A  small  cotula,  or  cup. 
COt'y-loid  (kot'T-loid),  a.  [L.  coiyla,  cotula ,  cup  -}-  -oid.~\ 
Anat.  &  Zool.  a  Shaped  like  a  cup.  b  Pertaining  to  a 
cotyloid  cavity. 

cotyloid  bone,  a  small  bone  forming  part  of  the  acetabulum 
of  some  mammals.  —  c.  cavity,  the  acetabulum.  —  c.  liga¬ 
ment,  the  rim  of  fibrocartilage  which  borders  the  acetab¬ 
ulum.— c.  notch,  a  notch  in  the  bony  rim  of  the  acetabu¬ 
lum  which  transmits  the  vessels  and  nerves, 
cot  y-loph'o  rous  (-15f'o-r&s),  a.  [cotyledon  -|-  -phorous.] 
Zool.  Having  a  cotyledonary  placenta. 

CO-type'  (ko-tip'),  7i.  Biol.  An  additional  or  associate 
type  specimen  from  which  a  species  is  described;  now,  esp., 
such  a  specimen  in  cases  where  there  is  no  holotype,  the 
description  being  based  on  more  than  one  specimen. 
COU'cal  (kob'kal),  n.  [F.,  peril,  fr.  a  native  name.]  Any 


of  many  species  of  large  Old  World  cuckoos  of  the  genus 
Centropus.  See  crow  pheasant. 

COUCh  (kouch;  formerly,  and  still  as  a  proper  name,  kooch), 
n.  [F.  couche,  OF.  colche,  culche ,  fr.  colchier.  See  couch, 
v.  /.]  1.  A  bed  or  structure  for  repose  or  sleep;  often, 

specif.,  a  lounge. 

Like  one  that  wraps  the  drapery  of  his  couch 

About  him,  and  lies  down  to  pleasant  dreams.  Bryant. 

2.  Any  place  for  repose,  as  the  lair  of  a  beast,  etc. 

3.  A  mass  of  steeped  grain  heaped  or  thickly  spread  to 
germinate,  in  malting  ;  also,  the  place  occupied  by  it. 

4.  Painting  &  Gilding.  A  preliminary  layer,  as  of  color, 
size,  etc. 

5.  Paper  Making.  A  board  covered  with  felt  or  flannel 
on  which  the  sheets  of  pulp  are  pressed. 

couch,  v.  t.  ;  couched  (kouclit) ;  couch'ing.  [F.  coucher 
to  lay  down,  lie  down,  OF.  colchier,  fr.  L.  collocare  to  lay, 
put,  place;  col- ~\~  locare  to  place.  See  locate.]  1.  To 
lay  upon  a  bed  or  other  resting  place. 

Where  unbruised  youth,  with  unstuffed  brain. 

Does  couch  his  limbs,  there  golden  sleep  doth  reign.  Shak. 

2.  To  lay  or  deposit  in  a  bed  or  layer;  to  bed;  also,  to 
arrange  or  dispose  as  in  a  bed  ;  —  sometimes  followed  by 
the  reflexive  pronoun. 

The  waters  couch  themselves  as  dose  as  may  be  to  the  center 
of  this  globe,  in  a  spherical  convexity.  T.  Burnet. 

3.  To  overlay  ;  to  inlay  ;  to  embroider  or  set  with  ;  to  set; 
—  used  with  with  or  of.  Obs.  or  R. 

4.  To  cause  to  crouch,  as  in  fear  or  helplessness.  Obs. 

6-  To  set  or  place  ;  specif.,  Obs.,  to  lodge. 

6.  To  lower ;  to  bring  down ;  to  depress,  as  some  part  of 
the  body,  a  lance,  etc. 

7-  To  put  into  some  form  of  language ;  to  express ;  to 
phrase  ;  —  used  with  in  and  under. 

A  well-coucAcd  invective.  Milton. 

A  letter  .  .  .  couched  in  rather  cool  term&.  Blackw.  May. 

8-  To  conceal ;  hence,  to  include  or  involve  darkly. 

There  is  all  this,  and  more,  that  lies  naturally  couched  under 

this  allegory.  .  L' Estrange. 

9.  Med.  To  treat  (a  cataract)  by  turning  down  or  dis¬ 
placing  the  opaque  lens  of  the  eye  with  a  needle.  The 
operation  is  now  obsolete. 

10.  Malting.  To  heap  or  thickly  spread  (grain)  to  pro¬ 
mote  germination. 

11.  Paper  Making.  To  transfer  (as  sheets  of  partly  dried 
pulp)  from  the  wire  cloth  mold  to  a  felt  blanket,  for  fur¬ 
ther  drying. 

12.  To  clear  (land)  of  couch  grass. 

COUCh,  v.  i.  1.  To  lie  down  or  recline,  as  on  a  bed  or 
other  place  of  rest;  to  repose  ;  to  lie. 

Where  souls  do  couch  on  flowers,  we  ’ll  hand  in  hand.  Shak. 
2.  To  lie  down  for  concealment ;  to  hide ;  to  be  con¬ 
cealed  ;  to  be  included  or  involved  darkly. 

We  ’ll  couch  in  the  castle  ditch,  till  we  see  the  light  of  our 
fairies.  Shak. 

The  half-hidden,  half-revealed  wonders,  that  yet  couch  be¬ 
neath  the  words  of  the  Scripture.  I.  Taylor. 

3-  To  bend  the  body,  as  in  reverence,  pain,  labor,  etc.  ;  to 
stoop;  to  crouch.  Obs.  Spenser. 

4.  To  lie  or  be  situated  ;  as,  couching  close  together. 

6.  Of  leaves,  etc.,  to  lie  in  a  heap  or  mass  while  decom¬ 
position  or  fermentation  proceeds. 

COUCh'ant  (kouch'&nt),  a.  [F.,  p.  pr.  of 
coucher. ]  1.  Lying  down  ;  specif.,  squat¬ 
ting. 

2.  Her.  Lying  down  with  the  head 
raised,  —  disting,  from  dormant,  or  sleep¬ 
ing  ;  —  said  of  a  lion  or  other  beast. 

3.  Lodging  ;  sojourning.  Obs. 
couchant  and  levant.  Law.  =  levant  and 

COUCH ANT.  _ 

cou'chee  (koo'sha  ;  koo'sha'),  n.  [F. 
couchee  a  sleeping  place,  taken  for  1 
couch,  v.  t .]  A  reception  held  at  the 
time  of  going  to  bed,  as  by  a  sovereign 
or  great  prince.  Dryden. 

couch'er  (kouch'er),  n.  [From  couch, 
v .;  cf.  F.  coucheur.]  1.  Oue  that 
couches  anything. 

2.  A  factor  or  agent  resident  in  a 
country  for  traffic.  Obs. 

3.  A  large  book  such  as  is  used  lying 
on  a  desk ;  specif. :  a  A  large  brevi¬ 
ary.  b  A  register  or  cartulary,  as  of 
a  corporation.  Obs. 

couch  grass  (kouch).  [See  quitch 
grass.]  1.  Any  of  various  grasses 
having  creeping  rhizomes  by  which 
they  spread  rapidly ;  specif. :  a  The 
European  grass  Agropyron  repens , 
naturalized  throughout  North  Amer¬ 
ica  as  a  weed,  b  Redtop  or  florin 
(Aprostis  alba),  c  The  slender  fox¬ 
tail  (Alopecurus  agrestis). 

The  above  species  are  al  s  o 
called  quitch,  quick,  twitch ,  scutch, 
etc.,  with  or  without  the  word  grass. 

2.  In  Australia,  Bermuda  grass, 
couch'ing,  vb.n.  1.  Act  of  one  who 
couches. 

2.  A  method  of  embroidery  by  which 
a  design  is  wrought  by  means  of  Couch  Grass  (Agropy- 
th reads,  cords,  etc.,  laid  upon  the  sur-  ron  repens). 


Couchant  Lion, 
Her. 

.  coucher.  See 


Couching. 


face  of  a  material  and  secured  by  fine  stitches  drawn  through 
the  material.  Couching  is  either  flat  or  . ,  ..-mo 
raised,  and  is  named  according  to  the 
direction  of  the  securing  stitches,  as 
basket ,  diamond,  wheel,  shell ,  etc. 

couch  roll  Paper  Making.  One  of  a 
pair  of  felt-covered  rolls  through  which 
the  newly  formed  sheet  of  pulp  is  passed 
to  aid  in  drying  it. 

COU'gar  (koo'gdr),  n.  [F.  couguar,  fr.  a  native  name  in 
South  America ;  cf.  cuguacuarana,  given  as  the  native 
Brazilian  name  by  G.  Marcgraf  (Historia  rerum  natural ium 
Brasil iae,  appended  to  Piso,  De  Medicina  Brasiiiensit 
1G48),  and  Guarani  gua^u  gfg.]  A  large  quadruped 
{Felis  concolor)  of  the  cat  famil}',  tawny  brown  in  color 
without  spots,  found  from  British  America  to  Patagonia, 
but  now  practically  extinct  in  eastern  North  America.  It 


Cougar  (5iQ). 

is  very  variable  in  size,  and  several  races  (sometimes  con- 
6idered  species)  have  been  distinguished  in  different  parts- 
of  its  range.  It  becomes  from  four  to  five  feet  long,  ex¬ 
clusive  of  the  tail,  but  is  proportionally  longer  limbed 
and  less  bulky  than  the  jaguar.  It  is  called  also  puma , 
panther,  catamount,  mountain  lion,  and  American  lion. 
cough  (kSf ;  205),  v.  i.;  coughed  (k5ft) ;  cough'ing.  [ME. 
coughen,  coghen,  couwen;  cf.  D.  kuchen,  MHG.  kuchen  to 
breathe,  G.  keuchen  to  plant,  and  E.  chincough,  the  first 
part  of  which  is  prob.  akin  to  cough  ;  cf.  also  E.  choke.']  To 
expel  air,  or  obstructing  or  irritating  matter,  from  the 
lungs  or  air  passages,  in  a  noisy  and  violent  manner, 
cough,  v.  t.  1.  To  expel  from  the  lungs  or  air  passages 
by  coughing ; — followed  by  up  or  out;  as,  to  cough  up 
phlegm. 

2  To  utter;  disclose;  give;  pay;  deliver;  —  often  with 

up.  Obs.  or  Slajig. 

All  that  I  knew  (was)  wicked  by  any  of  our  convent,  I  coughed 
it  up  in  our  cloister.  Pit  rs  Plowman* 

3-  To  bring  to  a  specified  state  by  coughing;  as,  he 
coughed  himself  hoarse. 

to  cough  down,  to  silence  or  put  down  (an  objectionable 
speaker)  by  simulated  coughing.  Cf.  def.  2. 
cough,  n.  1.  A  sudden,  noisy,  and  violent  expulsion  of  air 
from  the  chest,  caused  by  irritation  in  the  air  passages,  or 
by  the  reflex  action  of  nervous  or  gastric  disorder,  etc. 

2  The  more  or  less  frequent  repetition  of  coughing,  con¬ 
stituting  a  symptom  of  disease ;  an  ailment  manifesting 
itself  in  involuntary  coughing. 

could  (kood),  pret.  <£•  dial.  &  obs.  p.  p.  of  can.  [ME. 
coude,  couthe ,  cutSe,  AS.  cutSe.  The  l  was  inserted  under 
the  influence  of  should  and  would.]  Was,  should  be,  or 
would  be,  able,  capable,  or  susceptible  ;  —  as  an  auxiliary, 
in  the  past  tense  or  in  the  conditional  present.  See  2d  can,  v. 
cou'lee  )  (koo'll ;  F.  koo'la'),  n.  [F.  coulbe,  fr.  couler 
||  cou  lfie' j  to  flow.]  1.  Geol.  A  stream  or  sheet  of  lava. 
2.  The  bed  of  a  stream,  even  if  dry,  when  deep  and  hav  ing 
inclined  sides;  —  distinguished  from  a  cafion,  which  has 
relatively  steep  sides.  Western  North  Amer. 

||  couleur'  (koo'lfir'),  n.  [F.]  1.  Color; — chiefly  used 

in  a  few  French  phrases,  as  cou  leur'  de  rose'  (de  roz'),  color 
of  rose,  and  hence,  chiefly  flg.,  rose-colored,  roseate. 

2.  A  suit  of  cards,  as  hearts  or  clubs ;  —  in  some  games, 
cou  lisse'  (koo-les'),  n.  [F.,  fr.  couler  to  glide.]  1.  A 
piece  of  timber  having  a  groove  in  which  something  glides, 
a6  an  upright  of  a  sluice. 

2.  A  side  scene  of  the  stage  in  a  theater,  or  the  space  be¬ 
tween  the  6ide  scenes.  ' 

3.  A  fluting  in  a  sword  blade. 

4.  The  outside  stock  exchange,  or  “curb  market,”  of  Paris. 

French  Use. 

I|  cou  loir'  (koo'lwar'),  n.  [F.,  a  strainer.]  1.  A  deep 
gorge  ;  a  gully  on  a  mountain  6ide,  esp.  in  the  Swiss  Alps. 
2.  A  dredging  machine  for  excavating  canals,  etc. 
COU-lomb'  (koo-lbm'),  n.  [After  Charles  A.  de  Coulomb , 
French  physicist  and  electrician.]  Physics.  The  practical 
unit  of  quantity  in  electrical  measurements  ;  namely,  the 
quantity  of  electricity  conveyed  in  one  second  by  the  cur¬ 
rent  produced  by  an  electromotive  force  of  one  volt  acting 
in  a  circuit  having  a  resistance  of  one  ohm ;  the  quantity 
transferred  by  a  current  of  one  ampere  in  one  second. 
Formerly  called  weber. 

coulomb  meter  Elec.  Any  instrument  by  which  electric¬ 
ity  can  be  measured  in  coulombs.  Cf.  voltameter. 

Coil  lomb’s'  law  (koo'lbNz').  Physics.  The  law  that  the 
force  exerted  between  two  electric  or  magnetic  charges  is 
directly  proportional  to  the  product  of  the  charges  and 
inversely  to  the  square  of  the  distance  between  them. 
Coulomb’s  ring  theory.  Mech.  The  assumption  that 
the  stress  at  any  point  m  a  bar  under  torsion  is  propor- 


cotton  thistle.  The  Scotch  this¬ 
tle.  [tion  of  velvet.  | 

cotton  velvet.  A  cotton  i rnita- 1 
cot 'ton- weed,  n.  =  cudweed. 
Cottonwood  formation.  [From 
Cottonwood  Creek,  Texas.] 
Geol.  A  limestone  formation  of 
the  Pennsylvanian  (Upper  Car¬ 
boniferous)  system,  in  the  west¬ 
ern  plains  of  North  America, 
cotton  wool.  Raw  cotton, 
cottony.  *bcuTTANEE.  [,Scof.| 
cot  town.  A  hamlet  of  cots.  | 
cot'trel,  cot'tril.  Dial.  Eng. 

Vttrs.  Of  COTTEREL. 

Cot'tns.  n.  [Gr.  Kotto?.]  One 
of  the  Hecatoncheires. 
cot'ty  (kBt'Y),  a.  [From  cot 
matted  wool.]  Entangled  ;  mat¬ 
ted,  as  hair.  Dial.  Eng.  or  Wool 

Trade. 

COtnl.  f  CUTTLE, 
cotol,  n.  A  cotula.  Obs. 
cotune.  +  cotton. 
co-tun'nite  (k6-t0n'Tt),  n.  [Aft¬ 


er  D.  Cotugno ,  Italian  anato¬ 
mist.]  Min.  Native  lead  chloride, 
PhCl  >,  soft,  and  of  white  to  yel¬ 
lowish  color.  Sp.  gr.,  .5.24. 
Co-tur'nix  (ko-tflr'ntks),  n.  [L., 
a  quail.]  Zool.  The  genus  con¬ 
taining  the  common  European 
and  other  Old  World  quails, 
co-tn'tor.  n.  See  co-,  3  b- 
cot'wal.  Var.  of  kotwai,.  India. 
cot'y-la  (kBt'Y-ld),  cot'y-le 
(-le),  n.  [Gr.  kotvAtj  anything 
hollow.]  1.  =  cotula.  ’ 

2.  Anat.  A  cuplike  cavity  or 
organ  :  an  acetabulum, 
cot'y  lar.  a.  Of  or  pertaining 
to  a  coty  la. 

cot'y-le'don-ar  (kBt'Y-le'dun- 
dr;  -led'un-ar),  a.  Cotyledon¬ 
ary. 

cot  y-le'don-oid,  n.  [cotyledon 
4-  -oirf.]  Bot.  Protonema.  Obs. 
co-tyl'  1  form  (k  8-t  Y  l'Y-f  Arm: 
kfit'Y-lY-),  a.  [ cotyle  +  -form.'} 
Zool.  =  cotyloid  a. 


cot'y-lig  'er-ous  ( k  Ot'Y-1  Yj'5r-i<  s) , 
a.  [cotyle  -f-  - gerous .]  Zool.  Hav¬ 
ing  cuplike  cavities,  or  having 
cotyledons. 

Cot  y-loph'o-ra  (-18f'6-ra),  n. 
pi.  [NL.]  Zool.  A  group  equiv. 
to  Pecora  ;  —  60  named  from 
their  cotvledonarv  placenta. 
Co'tys  (kS'tYs),  or  Co-tyt'to 
(kft-tYt'5),  n.  [Gr.  Kotv?,  Ko- 
tvttuj.)  Gr.  Myth.  A  Thracian 
goddess,  whose  worship  was  in¬ 
troduced  at  Athens  and  Cor¬ 
inth,  her  festivals,  Co-tyt'ti-a 
(-Y-d)  (Gr.  IvoTVTTia),  being  or¬ 
giastic.  See  Great  Mother. 
con.  +  cow. 
couard.  coward. 
couch,  n.  =  couch  grass. 
couch'an-cy  (kouch'dn-sY),  n. 
State  of  lying  down  for  repose. 
Rare.  ‘  [stratum.  | 

II  couche  koosh),  n.  [F.]  Bed;| 
||  cou  ch4'  (koo'sha'),  a.  [F., 
p.  p.  of  coucher.  See  couch, 


v.  #.]  Her.  Not  erect ;  inclined; 
—  said  of  anything  that  is  usu¬ 
ally  erect,  as  a  6hield  with  its  sin¬ 
ister  angle  uppermost;  specif., 
of  a  chevron  that  emerges  from 
one  side  and  has  its  apex  on 
the  opposite  side,  or  at  the  fess 
point.  [couche.  | 

couched  (koucht),  a.  Her.  =| 
||  cou’cher'  (kdio'shaO-  Var.  of 
couchee.  [a  quail.  Obs.\ 
couch-qu&ll.  v.  i.  To  cower  like  | 
coucht.  Couched.  Ref.  Sp. 
couch  wheat.  =  couch  grass. 
couch'y  (kouch'Y),  a.  Infested 
with, or  resembling,  couch  grass, 
cou'cum-ber.  +  cucumber. 
coud.  Obs.  var.  or  ref.  sp.  of 
COULD. 

coude.  +  could. 
cou'dd'  (koo'da'),  a.  [F.]  As- 
tron.  Bent  like  an  elbow;  — 
said  of  instruments  in  which 
light  is  reflected  at  right  angles, 
cou'dee  (koo'de;  F.  kSo'da'),  n. 


[F.  coudAe ,  from  coude  elbow.] 
A  measure  of  length  ;  a  cubit. 

I)  cou'difcre'  (k<5o'd  v  a  r'),  n. 
[F.  coude  elbow.]  In  medieval 
armor,  a  piece  of  steel  to  protect 
the  elbow,  either  worn  over  a 
suit  of  mail,  or  forming  part  of 
a  full  suit  of  plates, 
cou'd  (k(5o'a),  n.  [F.,  having  a 
tail.]  Her.  =  coward. 
cou'ee.  Var.  of  cooey. 
couele.  +  cowl.  [&•  Scot.  | 
couf.  Var.  of  coof.  Dial.  Eng.  \ 
coufles  Obs.  pi.  of  cowl,  tub. 
cough'er.  n.  One  who  coughs, 
cough'root',  n.  A  species  of 
wakerobin  (  Trillium  cemuum ). 
cought.  +  CAUGHT, 
cough  'weed  \n.  Golden  ragwort. 
cough'worC  (kSf'wQrt'),  n. 
The  coltsfoot. 

coug'nar  (kdog'nar),  n.  A 
three-masted,  square-rigged  Ma¬ 
lay  vessel.  [cougar.  I 

cou'guar  (kdo'gwdr).  Var.  of  | 


cou'hage.  +  cowhage. 
couherdely.  4*  cowardly. 

couk.  Var.  of  coke,  core.  Dial. 

coul.  «f»  COLL  ;  COOL.  </. 

coul  Obs.  or  dial  Eng.  var.  of 
COWL, a  tub, cowl,  a  lump;  Scot, 
var.  of  cowl,  a  garment, 
coul  (koul),  or  cowl.  r.  t.  [Cf. 
OF.  coillir.  F.  cveillir,  to  gath¬ 
er.]  To  draw  together  with  a 
rake  or  scraper.  Dial.  Eng. 
cou'lant,  a.  [F.,  p.  pr.]  Gliding  ; 
flowing.  Obs. 
could.  +  COLD, 
coule.  f  cowl. 

||  cou  1^'  (kdc/la'),  n.  [F.,lit., 
slide.]  Music,  a  A  slur,  b  One 
of  several  old  graces,  usually  of 
two  or  three  sliding  notes,  indi¬ 
cated  by  a  dash,  c  =  coulee. 
cou'lie.  Var.  of  coulee. 
cou-lom'e-ter  ( k6o-15m'6-t€r),  n. 
Elec.  A  coulomb  meter, 
coulpable.  f  culpable. 
coulpe.  +  CULPE. 


ale,  senate,  c&re,  ftm,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofa ;  eve,  $vent,  find,  recent,  maker;  ice,  Ill;  old,  dbey,  orb,  ftdd,  s6ft,  connect ;  use,  unite,  urn,  up,  circus,  menu ; 

0  Foreign  Word.  f  Obsolete  Variant  of.  +  combined  with.  *  equals. 
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ional  to  its  radial  distance  from  the  neutral  axis  of  the 
oar.  This  istrue  only  for  bars  of  circular  section. 

COU-lure'  (koo-lur'),  n.  [F.,prop.,  a  dropping.]  Hort.  A 
disease  affecting  grapes,  esp.  in  California,  manifested  by 
the  premature  dropping  of  the  fruit. 

COU  mar'ic  (koo-m5r'Tk  ;  koo'ma-rik),  a.  [From  couma¬ 
rin.]  Org.  Chem.  Pertaining  to  or  designating  a  white 
crystalline  acid,  C9H803  (a  hydroxy  derivative  of  cinnamic 
acid),  existing  in  three  isomeric  forms.  The  most  impor¬ 
tant  is  orthocoumaric  acid,  obtained  from  the  tonka  bean, 
melilot,  etc.,  and  also  produced  artificially,  as  by  boiling 
coumarin  with  caustic  potash.  The  para  acid  is  best  pre¬ 
pared  by  boiling  aloes  with  sulphuric  acid. 

cou  ma-ril'ic  (kob'md-rtl'Tk),  a.  Chem.  Pertaining  to  or 
designating  a  crystalline  acid,  C8H6O  CO,H,  obtained  in¬ 
directly  from  coumarin. 

COU'ma-rin  (kob'md-rin),?i.  [F.]  Chem.  The  concrete  es¬ 
sence  of  the  tonka  bean,  the  fruit  of  Coumarounaodorata. 
It  consists  essentially  of  coumarin  proi>er.  which  is  a  white 
crystalline  substance,- C;,H„02,  of  vanillalike  odor,  regard¬ 
ed  as  an  anhydride  of  orthocoumaric  acid,  and  is  used  in 
flavoring.  Coumarin  occurs  in  other  plants  and  is  also 
made  artificially. 

cou'ma  rone  (-ron),  n.  [coumarin  -f  1st -one.]  Chem.  A 

compound,  C6H4OCH:CK,  obtained  as  a  heavy  oil  by 
heating  coumarilic  acid  with  lime,  and  by  other  methods. 

COU'ma  rou  (-rob),  n.  [F.]  The  tonka-bean  tree;  also, 

its  seeds. 

Cou  ma  rou'na  (-roo'nd),  n.  [NL.]  Rot.  A  small  genus 
of  tropical  American  fabaceous  trees  having  pinnate  leaves 
and  flowers  with  a  2-lipped  calyx,  the  upper  lip  winglike. 
The  pod  is  1 -seeded  and  indehiscent.  C.  odorata  is  the 
tonka-bean  tree. 

coun'cil  (koun'sil),  n.  [F.  concile ,  fr.  L.  concilium  (con¬ 
fused  with  F.  conseil ,  L.  consilium  ;  cf.  E.  counsel)  ;  con- 
+  calare  to  call,  akin  to  Gr.  icakciv  to  call,  and  E.  hale,,  v., 
haul.  Cf.  conciliate.]  1.  Formerly,  any  gathering  or  con¬ 
vocation  ;  now,  an  assembly  of  men  summoned  or  convened 
for  consultation,  deliberation,  advice,  or  agreement  upon 
some  concerted  action  ;  as,  a  council  of  physicians  for  con¬ 
sultation  in  a  critical  case. 

2.  Specif.:  a  Eccl.  An  assembly  of  ecclesiastics  convened 
to  consider  doctrine  or  discipline  or  questions  between 
church  and  state.  The  earliest  councils  were  provincial, 
and  known  as  metropolitan  councils,  from  the  fact  that  met¬ 
ropolitan  bishops  presided  over  them.  Later,  provincial 
synods  were  instituted  with  authority  over  several  of  these; 
still  later,  national  councils.  With  respect  to  the  early  church 
and  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  ecclesiastical  councils  or 
synods  in  general  are  of  five  kinds :  General,  composed  of 
bishops  and  theologians  from  different  nations  (which  be¬ 
come  ecumenical  when  accepted  by  the  church  in  general) ; 
national,  composed  of  the  bishops  and  other  clergy  of  one 
nation ;  provincial,  in  which  the  bishops  and  other  clergy 
of  one  province  meet  (called  also  convocations) ;  diocesan, 
in  which  the  bishop  of  the  diocese  or  his  represent¬ 
ative  presides.  In  Protestant  usage  the  term  is  applied 
to  such  gatherings  as  have  been  called  by  the  general 
or  denominational  alliances,  as  the  Evangelical  or  the 
Pan-Presbyterian  Alliance,  or  by  churches  m  the  Congre¬ 
gational  body.  But  no  such  body  pretends  to  lay  down 
laws  for  the  whole  church.  Of  the  ecumenical  councils 
(see  ecumenical)  there  are  some  20  recognized  by  the  Ro¬ 
man  Catholic  Church.  Their  names,  dates,  and  the  mat¬ 
ter  acted  upon  are  given  in  the  table  below.  The  first  six 
are  accepted  as  ecumenical  by  the  churches  of  the  Anglican 
Communion  and  the  first  seven  by  the  Eastern  Church. 


Name. 

Date. 

Action  taken. 

1st  Nicene. . 

325 

Condemned  Arian  heresy,  and 
promulgated  Nicene  Creed. 

Constantinople  . 

381 

Condemned  Macedonian  and 
other  heresies  ;  reaffirmed  Ni¬ 
cene  Creed. 

Ephesus  . 

Chalcedon . 

431 

Condemned  Nestorian  heresv. 

451 

Condemned  Eutychinn  heresy. 

Constantinople  . 

553 

Condemned  survivals  of  Nesto- 
rianism. 

Constantinople  . 

680 

Anathematized  Monothelites  as 
heretics. 

2d  Nicene . 

787 

Defined  veneration  due  to  im¬ 
ages. 

Constantinople . 

869 

Deposed  Photius. 

Clermont  . 

1095 

First  Crusade  decreed. 

1st  Lateran . 

1123 

Confirmed  Concordat  of  Worms. 

2d  Lateran . 

1139 

Condemned  errors  of  Arnold  of 
Brescia  and  others. 

3d  Lateran . 

1179 

Condemned  Albigenses  and 
Waldenses  ;  settled  matters  of 
discipline. 

4th  Lateran . 

1215 

Formuluted  more  detailed  con¬ 
fession  of  faith,  against  Albi¬ 
genses  and  others. 

Lyons . 

1245 

Pronounced  deposition  of  Em¬ 
peror  Frederick  II.;  took  meas¬ 
ures  for  defense  against  the 
Mohammedans  and  others. 

Lyons . 

1274 

Attempted  reconciliation  of 
Eastern  and  Western  churches; 
regulated  papal  elections. 

Vienne . 

1811-12 

Suppressed  Knights  Tefriplars  ; 
condemned  various  sects. 

Constance . 

1414-18 

(Partlv  ecumenical.)  Healed 
papal  schism  ;  condemned 
doctrines  of  Wvcliffe  and  Huss. 

Basel . 

Ferrara  -  F 1  0  r  - 

1431-49 

(Partly  ecumenical.)  Attempted 
a  reformation  and  a  union  of 
Eastern  and  Western  churches. 

ence . 

1438-42 

Continuation  of  preceding. 

6th  Lateran . 

1512-17 

Annulled  Pragmatic  Sanction 
and  confirmed  bull  “  Unam 
Sanctum.” 

Trent  . 

1545-63 

Formulated  most  of  the  present 
R.  C.  Ch.  doctrines  ;  regulated 
discipline. 

Vatican . 

1869,  ad- 

Decreed  papal  infallibility. 

journed  1870 

b  In  the  New  Testament,  an  assembly  or  meeting  of  the 
authorities,  esp.  the  Sanhedrin.  Matt.  x.  17,  Mark  xiv. 
55,  etc.  c  Eng.  Hist.  A  great  council.  See  under  great. 


3.  A  body  of  men  elected  or  appointed  to  constitute  a  more 
or  less  permanent  advisory  or  legislative  body. 

An  old  lord  of  the  council  rated  me  the  other  day.  Shak. 
Specif.:  a  Eng.  Hist.  The  king’s  privy  council.  See  under 
privy,  b  A  council  of  state,  c  Scot.  Hist.  The  Scottish 
privy  council,  d  In  the  British  colonies,  etc.,  a  body  nom¬ 
inated  by  the  governor,  with  the  consent  of  the  home  gov¬ 
ernment,  to  assist  him  in  executive  or  legislative  matters 
(or  in  both),  e  =  governor’s  council.  See  under  gov¬ 
ernor.  U.  S.  f  A  legislative  or  administrative  body  of  a 
society,  institution,  or  corporation,  esp.  of  a  municipal  cor¬ 
poration  ;  as,  a  borough,  town,  city,  or  county  council.  Spe¬ 
cif.,  Scot.  Universities ,  the  deliberative  body,  called  in  full 
General  Council ,  answering  to  the  Convocation  of  London 
University;  also,  Oxford  Univ.,  the  administrative  board, 
called  in  full  Hebdomadal  Council.  In  the  British  admin¬ 
istrative  counties  and  county  boroughs  there  are  not,  as 
in  some  American  cities,  a  council  and  a  board  of  aider- 
men,  but  a  single  body  known  as  the  council  and  composed 
of  two  classes  of  members,  councilors  and  aldermen,  dif¬ 
fering  only  in  number,  term  of  office,  and  mode  of  election. 
In  the  counties  the  councilors  are  elected  by  the  voters  ; 
the  aldermen  by  the  councilors.  In  the  boroughs  the 
presiding  officer  is  called  the  mayor.  Cf.  alderman,  3. 
g  Any  specific  council,  as  a  council  of  war,  etc. 

4  The  deliberation  carried  on  in  a  council  or  council 
chamber  ;  consultation  ;  — used  after  to,  in,  etc. 

O  great  in  action  and  in  council  wise.  Pope. 

Syn.  —  Council,  counsel  are  frequently  confused.  Coun¬ 
cil  applies  to  a  deliberative  or  advisory  assembly  or  body  ; 
counsel,  to  deliberation  or  advice.  See  advice. 

Council  of  Ancients  or  Elders,  F.  Hist.,  the  upper  chamber  of 
the  legislature  under  the  Directory  (1795-99).  —  C.  of  Blood. 
See  Blood  Council.  —  C.  of  Clarendon.  See  Constitutions 
of  Clarendon.  —  C.  of  Ephesus,  a  An  ecumenical  council 
held  at  Ephesus  in  431.  See  Table,  b  A  synod  held 
at  Ephesus  in  August,  449.  It  decided  in  favor  of  the 
doctrine  that  there  was  but  one  nature,  the  divine,  in 
Christ.  The  council  was  marked  by  disorder  and  violence 
and  its  decision  was  reversed  by  the  Ecumenical  Council 
of  Chalcedon  (451).  Sometimes  called  the  “Robber  Syn¬ 
od.”  —  C.  of  Five  Hundred,  F.  Hist.,  the  lower  house  of  the 
legislature  under  the  Directory  (1795-99).  —  C.  of  Minis¬ 
ters,  in  F ranee,  the  council  composed  of  the  heads  of  the 
different  departments  of  the  national  administration, 
charged  with  the  general  oversight  of  the  execution  of 
the  laws.  It  is  recognized  by  law,  sits  under  its  own 
resident,  is  subordinate  in  official  rank  at  least  to  the 
resident,  or  Chief  Executive,  of  the  republic ;  and  its 
members  are  ex-officio  members  of  the  Council  of  State. 
Cf.  cabinet,  n.,  7.  —  C.  of  Pisa,  Eccl.  Hist.,  a  council,  not 
reckoned  as  ecumenical,  held  at  Pisa  in  1409,  during  the 
great  schism,  in  unsuccessful  attempt  to  restore  the  peace 
of  the  church.  The  rival  popes  Gregory  XII.  and  Bene¬ 
dict  XIII.  (antipope)  refused  to  appear  when  formally 
cited  by  the  cardinals  and  were  both  deposed,  the  con¬ 
clave  electing  a  new  pope,  Alexander  V.  —  C.  of  State,  an 
administrative  council  to  consider  matters  of  state,  esp. 
as  advisory  to  a  ruler  ;  specif.  :  a  Eng.  Hist.  The  council 
of  41  appointed  by  Parliament  in  1049  to  be  the  executive, 
after  the  execution  of  King  Charles  I.  It  governed  Eng¬ 
land  until  the  Protectorate  was  established  in  1653.  b  In 
France :  (1)  Anciently,  a  council,  developed  out  of  the 
sovereign’s  feudal  court,  having  in  early  times  political, 
judicial,  and  financial  functions,  but  by  ordinance  of  Philip 
the  Fair  in  1302  deprived  of  all  but  its  political  functions. 
(2)  Now,  the  highest  administrative  court  of  the  nation, 
composed  of  the  ministers  and  of  various  high  adminis¬ 
trative  officers  of  the  permanent  service.  —  C.  of  Ten,  the 
secret  council,  at  first  of  ten,  but  soon  of  seventeen,  mem¬ 
bers,  which  governed  with  unlimited  powers  and  arbitrary 
acts  the  republic  of  Venice  from  1310  to  its  overthrow  in 
1797.  —  C.  of  the  Army,  Ena.  Hist.,  a  council  in  Cromwell’s 
Army  consisting  of  a  body  of  officers  and  another  body  of 
representatives  of  the  rank  and  file. — C.  of  the  Indies.  Sp. 
Hist.,  the  council  formed  in  1511  by  King  Ferdinand,  which 
governed  the  colonies  with  unlimited  powers.  —  C.  of  the 
North.  Eng.  Hist.,  a  council  or  tribunal  established  by  Hen¬ 
ry  VIII.  at  York,  after  the  insurrection  called  the  Pilgrim¬ 
age  of  Grace  in  1536,  to  deal  with  the  questions  that  event 
produced.  It  was  used  by  Charles  I.  to  bolster  up  his 
power  and  was  consequently  abolished  by  Parliament  in 
1641.  —  C.  of  Troubles.  See  Blood  Council.  —  c.  of  war.  a  An 
assembly  of  officers,  usually  of  high  rank,  called  to  consult 
with  the  commanding  officer  in  regard  to  questions  of  im¬ 
portance  or  emergency.  Its  decision  is  merely  advisory 
and  may  be  disregarded  by  the  commanding  officer,  b  In 
some  countries  of  continental  Europe,  a  board  of  military 
affairs  corresponding  somewhat  to  a  general  staff.  Rare. 
council  bill  or  draft.  Finance.  A  bill  or  draft  on  the 
banks  of  India  issued  by  the  India  council  in  London,  and 
sold  to  merchants  desiring  to  remit  to  India.  Eng. 
council  board,  council  table.  The  table  round  which  a 
council  holds  consultation  ;  also,  the  council  itself  in  de¬ 
liberation  ;  specif.,  Eng.,  the  privy  council, 
council  chamber.  The  room  or  apartment  in  which  a 
council  meets  ;  place  of  consultation. 

council  fire.  The  ceremonial  fire  kept  burning  during  an 
Indian  council.  North  Amer. 

council  house.  A  house  ill  which  the  meetings  of  a  coun¬ 
cil  are  held  ;  specif.,  as  in  Scotland,  a  town  hall, 
coun'cil  man  (koun'sTl-mdn), »./  pi.  -men  (-m£n).  A  mem¬ 
ber  of  a  council,  esp.  of  the  common  council  of  a  city ;  a 
councilor. 

coun'ci-lor,  coun'cil-lor  (koun'si-ler),  n.  [Cf.  counselor.] 
A  member  of  a  council ;  one  appointed  or  elected  to  advise 
a  sovereign  or  chief  magistrate. 

The  spelling  councilor  replaced  the  older  one,  counselor, 
in  the  16th  century  in  conformity  with  the  restriction  of  the 
form  council  to  an  advisory  or  deliberative  body. 

CO'U-nite'  (ko'u-nit'),  v.  t.  &  i.  To  conjoin  ;  to  unite  with. 
—  co'u-nit'er  (-nit'er),  n. 

coun'sel  (koun'sil),  n.  [ME.  conseil,  counseil ,  counsel, 
council,  F.  conseil,  fr.  L.  consilium ,  fr.  the  root  of  consu- 
lere  to  consult,  of  uncertain  origin.  Cf.  consult,  consul.] 

1.  Interchange  of  opinions;  mutual  advising;  delibera¬ 
tion  together ;  consultation. 

All  the  chief  priests  and  elders  of  the  people  took  counsel 
against  Jesus,  to  put  him  to  death.  Matt,  xxvii.  1. 

2.  Examination  of  consequences  ;  exercise  of  deliberate 
judgment ;  prudence. 

They  all  confess,  therefore,  in  the  working  of  that  first  cause, 
that  counsel  is  used.  Hooker. 


3.  Advice;  instruction;  esp.,  that  given  as  the  result  of 
consultation. 

I  like  thy  counsel ;  well  hast  thou  advised.  Shak. 

4.  Theol.  One  of  the  advisory  declarations  of  Christ,  by 
some  held  not  to  be  absolutely  binding,  but  to  have  been 
given  as  an  aid  to  attaining  approximate  moral  perfection  ; 
as,  the  counsel  of  perfection  (see  Matt.  xix.  21). 

5.  Deliberate  purpose  ;  design  ;  intent  ;  scheme;  plan. 

The  counsel  of  the  Lord  standeth  forever.  Ps.  xxxiii.  11. 

6.  A  secret  opinion  or  purpose  ;  a  private  matter  i  hence, 
a  secret  or  confidence.  Obs. 

Thilke  lord  ...  to  whom  no  counsel  may  be  hid.  Gower. 
7-  One  who  gives  advice,  esp.  in  legal  matters ;  one  pro¬ 
fessionally  engaged  in  the  trial  or  management  of  a  cause 
in  court ;  a  barrister;  also,  collectively,  the  legal  advo¬ 
cates  united  in  the  management  of  a  case  ;  as,  the  defend¬ 
ant  has  able  counsel.  In  some  courts  a  distinction  is  ob¬ 
served  between  the  attorney  and  the  counsel  in  a  cause, 
the  former  being  employed  in  the  management  of  the 
more  mechanical  parts  of  the  suit,  the  latter  in  attending 
to  the  pleadings,  managing  the  cause  at  the  trial,  and  in 
applying  the  law  to  the  exigencies  of  the  case  during  the 
whole  progress  of  the  suit.  In  other  courts  the  same  per¬ 
son  can  exercise  the  powers  of  each.  See  attorney. 

Syn.  —  See  advice,  council. 

in  counsel,  in  secret.  Obs.  —  to  keep  one’s  c.,  to  be  reticent 
as  to  knowledge,  opinion,  or  intentions, 
coun'sel  (koun'sil),  v.  t. ;  counseled  (-scld)  or  coun¬ 
selled  ;  coun'sel-ing  or  coun'sel-ling.  [ME.  conseilen , 
counseilen ,  F.  conseiller ,  fr.  L.  consiliari,  fr.  consilium 
counsel.]  1.  To  give  advice  to;  to  advise,  admonish,  or 
instruct,  as  a  person. 

Good  sir,  I  do  in  friendship  counsel  you 
To  leave  this  place.  Shak. 

2.  To  advise  or  recommend,  as  an  act  or  course. 

They  who  counsel  war.  Milton. 

coun'sel,  v.  i.  To  take  counsel ;  to  deliberate, 
coun'sel  a  ble,  coun'sel  la-ble  (-a-b’l),  a.  1.  Willing  to 
receive  counsel  or  follow  advice.  Rare. 

2.  Suitable  to  be  recommended  ;  advisable;  wise.  Rare. 
ccun'se  lor,  coun'sel  lor  (koun'se-ler),  n.  [ME.  conseiler, 
counselour ,  OF.  conseillier,  F.  conseiller,  fr.  L.  consiliarivs , 
confused  with  OF.  conseilleor,  F.  conseilleur ,  L.  consiliator. 
See  counsel,  v.  n.  ;  cf.  councilor.]  1.  One  who  coun¬ 
sels  ;  an  adviser.  “  Fit  counselor  .  .  .  for  a  prince.”  Shak. 

2.  A  member  of  a  council  ;  —  the  earlier  spelling.  See 
COUNCILOR. 

3.  One  whose  profession  is  to  give  advice  in  law,  and  man¬ 
age  causes  for  clients  in  court  ;  a  counsel  (which  see). 

Good  counselors  lack  no  clients.  Shak. 

count  (kount),  v.  t .;  count'ed;  count'ing.  [OF.  conttr, 
and  later  (etymological  spelling)  compter,  in  modern 
French  distinguished  ;  confer  to  relate  (cf.  recount,  ac¬ 
count),  compter  to  count ;  fr.  L.  compulare  to  reckon, 
compute ;  com-  -f-  putare  to  reckon,  settle,  order,  prune, 
orig. , to  clean.  See  putative;  cf.  compute.]  1.  To  tell 
or  name  one  by  one,  or  by  groups,  for  the  purpose  of  as¬ 
certaining  the  whole  number  of  units  in  a  collection ;  to 
number,  enumerate,  compute,  or  reckon. 

Who  can  count  the  dust  of  Jacob  ?  Num.  xxiii.  10. 

2.  To  take  into  account;  to  include  in  reckoning;  as, 
there  were  twenty  dogs,  counting  the  puppies  ;  in  comput¬ 
ing  the  ten  days  we  will  not  count  Sunday. 

3.  To  name  the  numerals  in  regular  succession  up  to 
and  including  (a  specified  numeral) ;  as,  a  boxer  who  falls 
must  rise  to  his  feet  before  the  referee  counts  ten. 

4.  To  place  to  an  account ;  to  ascribe  or  impute.  Archaic. 

Abraham  believed  God,  and  it  was  counted  unto  him  for  right¬ 
eousness.  Rom.  ir.  3. 

6  To  esteem  ;  to  account ;  to  think,  judge,  or  consider. 

I  count  myself  in  nothing  else  so  happy 
As  in  a  soul  remembering  my  good  friends.  Shak. 
6.  To  tell ;  to  recount.  Obs. 

Syn.  —  See  calculate. 

to  count  out.  a  To  exclude  (one)  from  consideration ;  to 
be  assured  that  (one)  will  not  participate  or  cannot  be  de¬ 
pended  upon,  b  House  of  Commons.  To  declare  adjourned, 
as  a  sitting  of  the  House,  when  it  is  ascertained  that  a 
quorum  is  not  present,  c  To  prevent  the  accession  of  (the 
elected  candidate)  to  office,  by  a  fraudulent  return  or 
count  of  the  votes  cast.  Colloq.,  U.  S.  d  In  children’s 
games,  to  count  (the  players)  by  the  words  of  a  rime,  the 
player  to  whom  falls  the  last  word  (or  any  other  agreed 
upon)  being  reckoned  as  “out.”  The  process  is  kept  up 
until  all  players  are  “  out  ”  except  one,  who  is  thus  se¬ 
lected  for  a  central  (often  undesirable)  r61e  in  the  game 
(cf.  it,  8).  Many  of  the  rimes  employed,  commonly  called 
counting-out  rimes,  or  rhymes,  are  of  great  antiquity, 
count,  v.  i.  1.  To  reckon  ;  to  make  up  an  account;  as,  he 
counted  without  his  host.  Rare. 

2  To  enumerate  articles  one  by  one  or  by  groups ;  also, 
to  name  numerals  in  order. 

3.  To  take  account  or  note  ;  — with  of.  Obs.  “No  man 
counts  of  her  beauty.”  Shak. 

4  To  reckon  ;  rely  ;  depend  ;  —  with  on  or  upon. 

I  think  it  a  great  error  to  count  upon  the  genius  of  a  nation  as 
a  standing  argument  in  all  ages.  Swift. 

6.  Eng.  Law.  To  plead  in  a  court  of  law;  in  the  old 
pleading,  of  the  plaintiff,  to  state  his  complaint,  orally  by 
his  advocate  or  by  written  document.  Obs. 

6  To  amount  in  number.  Obs.  or  R.  “They  counted 
thirty.”  Byron. 

7.  Music.  To  keep  time  by  counting. 

8.  To  be  accounted  ;  to  possess  value  or  carry  weight ;  to 
be  of  account ;  as,  every  vote  counts. 

court,  n.  [F.  conte  and  compte ,  with  different  meanings, 
fr.  L.  computus  a  computation,  fr.  computare.  See  count, 
v.  f.]  1.  The  act  of  numbering;  reckoning;  also,  the 

number  ascertained  by  counting. 

Of  blessed  saints  for  to  increase  the  count.  Spenser. 
By  this  count,  I  shall  be  much  in  years.  Shak. 

2.  A  reckoning  ;  an  accounting  as  to  money,  goods,  con¬ 
duct,  or  the  like. 

3.  Regard,  notice,  or  value  ;  account ;  as,  take  no  count  of 
circumstances  ;  he  sets  much  count  on  this.  Archaic. 

4.  Laic.  A  particular  allegation  or  charge  in  a  declaration 
or  indictment,  separately  stating  the  cause  of  action  or 


coul'rake.  Obs.  or  dial.  Eng. 

var.  of  COLERAKE. 

coult  +  COLT.  [COLTER.  I 

cool 'ter  (kdl't5r).  Var.  of| 
coul'ter-neb'  (-nCb'),  n.  The 
puffin.  Local,  British. 

Coul'ter  pine,  Coul'ter’s  pine 
(kOl'tSrz).  [After  T.  Coulter, 
American  explorer.]  =  big- 
cone  pink. 


cou  mal'ic  (koo-mil'lk),  a. 
[coumarin  +  malic.]  Chem.  Des¬ 
ignating  a  white  crystalline  acid, 
C1.II4O4,  of  cyclic  structure,  got 
by  heating  malic  acid  with  sul¬ 
phuric  acid  or  zinc  chloride, 
cou'ma-lin  (kdo'md-lln),  n. 
Chem.  a-pyrone.  See  pyrone. 
cou'ma-rate  (  rat),  n.  Chem. 
A  snlt  or  ester  of  coumaric  acid. 


coumforde.  ^comfort 
cou'mu  oil  (koo'm<5o).  See  oil, 
Table  I. 

counceil.  +  council,  counsel. 
councel.  +  counsel. 
counceller.  councelour.  +  coun¬ 
cilor,  counselor. 
coun'cil.  counsel. 
coun'cil-ist,  n.  One  versed  in 
the  subject  of  ecclesiastical 


councils.  Obs.  Oxf.  E.  D. 

coun'cil-man'ic  (koun'sfl- 
mftn'Tk),  a.  Pertaining  to  a 
councilman  or  consisting  of 
councilmen. 

council  table.  =  council 
boar  n. 

coun'di  oil  (koon'dt).  Var.  of 

KUNDAH  OIL. 

coundue.  +  condue. 


coundute  +  condut. 

co -une' (kO'lin'),  v.t.  To  com¬ 
bine  or  unite.  Ohs.  S(  R. 
counforde.  comfort. 
counge.  +  congee. 
counger.  +  conjure. 
coungy.  +  congee. 
co'-u-nite',  a.  United  with  an¬ 
other  ;  conjoined.  Obs.  —  co-u'- 
ni-ty,  n.  Obs. 


counjon.  +  conqeon. 
counsail,  counseil.  +  counsel. 
counsailour.  +  councilor, 
counselor. 
counseil.  ^  council. 
counselled  counseillor.  counsel¬ 
led  COUNCILOR,  COUNSELOR. 

coun'sel-ful,  a.  See  -ful. 
coun'sel-or-ship/,  coun'sel-lor- 

ahlp',  n.  See  -ship. 


food,  foot ;  out,  oil ;  chair  ;  go  ;  sing,  iijk  ;  *hen,  thin  ;  nature,  verdure  (250) ;  K  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144) ;  boN  ;  yet ;  zh  =  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Guide. 

Full  explanations  of  Abbreviations,  Signs,  etc.,  immediately  precede  the  Vocabulary. 
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prosecution ;  also  formerly,  esp.  in  real  actions,  the  whole 
declaration.  In  common-law  pleading,  when  the  plaintiff 
has  but  one  cause  of  action,  and  makes  but  one  statement 
of' it,  that  statement  is  called  indifferently  count  or  decla¬ 
ration ,  but  usually  the  latter.  When  the  suit  embraces 
several  causes,  or  the  plaintiff  makes  several  different 
statements  of  the  same  cause  of  action,  each  statement  is 
called  a  count*  and  all  of  them  combined,  a  declaration. 
See  common  counts. 

6  Of  yarns,  the  number  of  hanks  to  the  pound  ; —  used 
also  to  denote  the  size  of  threads.  See  hank. 

6.  An  oyster,  terrapin,  salmon,  or  the  like,  of  such  size  as 
to  be  reckoned  in  selling  by  the  number, 
count  (kount), n.  [F.  comte  (OF.  conte ),  fr.  L.  comes *  comilis , 
associate,  companion,  one  of  the  imperial  court  or  train, 
prop.,  one  who  goes  with  another  ;  com-  ire  to  go,  akin 
to  Skr.  i  to  go.]  A  nobleman  on  the  continent  of  Europe, 
corresponding  in  rank  to  an  English  earl  or  a  German  graf. 
Historically  the  Roman  count,  or  comes ,  was  ail  assistant 
of  a  proconsul  or  proprietor ;  later,  one  of  the  imperial 
court  or  train.  The  Teutonic  count,  or  graf*  was  charged 
with  maintaining  the  sovereign’s  authority  over  a  district. 
The  officer  thus  became  a  feudal  proprietor,  and  his  title 
hereditary. 

Though  the  title  count  has  never  been  introduced 
into  Britain,  except  as  in  count  palatine,  the  wives  of  earls 
have,  from  the  earliest  period  of  its  history,  been  desig¬ 
nated  as  countesses. 

Count  of  the  Saxon  Shore  [L.  Comes  Littoris  Saxonici)*  in  the 
Roman  government  of  Britain  in  the  4th  century,  an  officer 
in  charge  of  the  coast  districts  from  Brighton  northwards 
to  the  Wash,  which  were  exposed  to  Saxon  inroads.  —  c. 
palatine,  a  Formerly,  the  proprietor  of  a  county  who 

Jiossessed  royal  prerogatives  within  his  county,  as  did  the 
5arl  of  Chester,  the  Bishop  of  Durham,  and  the  Duke  of 
Lancaster.  Eng.  See  county  palatine,  b  Orig.,  a  high 
judicial  officer  of  the  German  emperors ;  afterward,  the 
holder  of  a  fief,  to  whom  was  granted  the  right  to  exercise 
certain  imperial  powers  within  his  own  domains.  Germany. 
count'a-ble  (koun'td-bT),  a.  Also  formerly  comptible. 
[Cf.  OF.  contable ,  F.  comptable.]  1.  Accountable.  Obs. 

2.  Sensitive  (to).  Obs. 

I  am  very  comptible  even  to  the  least  sinister  usage.  Shak. 

3.  Capable  of  being  counted  or  numbered, 
coun'te-nance  (koun'te-n&ns),  n.  [ME.  contenance*  coun- 
tenaunce *  demeanor,  composure,  F.  contenance  demeanor, 
fr.  L.  continentia  continence,  LL.,  also,  demeanor,  fr.  L. 
continere  to  hold  together,  repress,  contain.  See  contain  ; 
cf.  continence.]  1.  Mien,  bearing,  or  demeanor  ;  conduct; 
also,  specif. ,  act  of  behavior  toward  others,  as  a  gesture.  Obs. 
2.  Outward  look  or  appearance;  aspect;  lienee,  super¬ 
ficial  appearance  ;  show  ;  pretense.  Obs. 

3.  The  look  or  expression  of  the  face  ;  esp.,  facial  expres¬ 
sion  as  indicative  of  mental  composure ;  hence,  the  state 
of  mental  composure  itself  ;  as,  to  “  put  one  out  of  coun¬ 
tenance  ”  to  disconcert  one. 

So  spake  the  Son,  and  into  terror  changed 
His  countenance.  Milton. 

God  made  your  features,  but  you  made  your  countenance. 

Cardinal  Manning. 
It  puts  the  learned  in  countenance.  Addison. 

4  The  face  ;  the  visage. 

In  countenance  somewhat  doth  resemble  you.  Slink. 
5.  Approving  or  encouraging  bearing  or  facial  aspect ; 
hence,  favor  ;  good  will ;  support ;  aid  ;  encouragement. 
Thou  hnst  made  him  .  .  .  glad  with  thy  countenance.  Ps.  xxi.  6. 
This  is  the  magistrate’s  peculiar  province,  to  give  countenance 
to  piety  and  virtue,  and  to  rebuke  vice.  Atterbury. 

6.  The  state  or  appearance  which  one  maintains ;  public 
standing,  repute,  or  credit.  Obs. 

Syn.  —  See  face. 

coun'te-nance,  v.  t. ;  coun'te-nanced  (-nftnst) ;  coun'te- 
nanc'ino  (-11811' sing).  1.  To  give  the  appropriate  aspect 
to  ;  esp.,  to  give  a  brave  or  plausible  appearance  to;  some¬ 
times  (with  out)*  to  persist  in  ;  to  face  out.  Obs. 

Malcolm  !  Banquo  ! 

As  from  your  graves  rise  up,  and  wulk  like  sprites, 

To  countenance  this  horror.  Shak. 

2.  To  give  countenance  to  ;  to  encourage  ;  favor  ;  approve, 
aid,  or  abet ;  to  indorse  tacitly  or  actively. 

This  conceit,  though  countenanced  by  learned  men,  is  not 
mude  out  either  by  experience  or  reason.  Sir  T.  Browne. 

3.  To  make  show  of  ;  pretend.  Obs. 

Which  to  these  ladies  love  did  countenance.  Spenser. 
coun'te  nance,  v.  i.  To  assume  an  aspect  or  demeanor.  Obs. 
coun'ter  (koun'ter),  n.  Encounter.  Obs. 
count'er  (koun'ter),  n.  [ME.  countour*  OF.  contouer * 
comptouer *  F .comptoir*  LL.  computaiorium ,  prop.,  a  com¬ 
puting  place,  place  of  accounts,  fr.  L.  computare.  See  count, 
v.  L]  1.  A  device  used  in  keeping  accounts  ;  esp.,  a  piece 
of  metal,  ivory,  wood,  bone,  etc.,  used  in  reckoning,  in 
keeping  account  of  games,  etc. 

The  old  gods  of  our  own  race  whose  names  .  .  .  serve  as  count¬ 
ers  to  reckon  the  days  of  the  week.  E.  B.  Tylor. 

What  comes  the  wool  to 't  .  .  .  I  cannot  do  it  without  counters. 

Shak. 

2.  An  imitation  or  token  coin  of  base  metal ;  hence,  a  coin 
or  money  when  contemptuously  referred  to. 

3.  A  counting,  or  banking,  house  or  room.  Obs. 

4.  A  table  or  board  on  which  money  is  counted  and  over 
which  business  is  transacted  ;  a  long,  narrow  table  or 
bench  on  which  goods  are  laid  for  examination  by  pur¬ 
chasers,  or  on  which  they  are  weighed  or  measured,  etc. 

5-  A  prison  attached  to  a  city  court;  esp.  one  of 

two  debtors’  prisons  formerly  in  London.  Obs.  or  Hist. 
over  the  counter.  Stock  Exchanges ,  in  an  office ;  —  said  of 
business  so  done,  as  distinguished  from  that  done  at  an 
exchange.  Cant. 

count'er  (koun'ter),  v.  t. ;  count'ered  (-terd) ;  count¬ 


ering.  1.  To  provide  or  furnish  (a  shoe,  etc.)  with  a 
counter. 

2.  To  put  on  the  counter  as  money.  Rare.  W.  E.  Henley. 
count'er  (koun'ter),  n.  [ME.  counter e*  countour ,  a  counter 
(in  sense  1),  OF.  contere *  conteor ,  fr.  conter  to  coimt.  See 
count,  v.  t.~\  1.  One  that  counts. 

2.  Specif.,  Mach.*  a  speed  counter  (which  see). 

3.  a  Early  Eng.  Law.  A  pleader  or  sergeant  at  law. 
b  In  old  English  history,  a  public  official  who  acted  as 
an  accountant  and  perhaps  as  an  auditor. 

coun'ter  (koun'ter),  adv.  [F.  contre *  fr.  L.  contra  against. 
Of.  contra-.]  1.  In  the  wrong  way;  contrary  to  the 
right  course  ;  as,  a  hound  that  runs  counter ,  or  in  the  re¬ 
verse  direction  on  the  trail. 

2.  Contrary;  in  opposition  ;  in  an  opposite  direction  ;  con- 


Locke. 


trariwise ;  —  used  chiefly  with  run  or  go. 

Running  counter  to  all  the  rules  of  virtue. 

3.  At  or  against  the  front  or  face.  Rare. 

Which  [darts]  they  never  throw  counter ,  but  at  the  back  of  the 
flier.  Sandy 8. 

4-  In  opposite  directions.  Obs. 

counter  electromotive  force  or  pressure,  Elec.*  an  electromo¬ 
tive  force  opposed  to  that  regularly  impressed  on  an  elec¬ 
tric  circuit,  as  the  electromotive  force  due  to  the  self-in¬ 
duction  of  the  circuit, 
coun'ter,  a.  1.  Contrary  ;  opposite  ;  contrasted  ;  opposed  ; 
adverse;  antagonistic;  reciprocal;  as,  a  counter  current; 
a  counter  revolution  ;  a  counter  agent ;  counteriugxxe.  “  In¬ 
numerable  facts  attesting  the  counter  principle.”  I.  Taylor . 
2.  Duplicate,  as  a  tally;  as,  a  counter  list, 
coun'ter,  n.  [See  counter,  adv.*  con¬ 
tra-.]  1.  The  opposite  or  contrary. 

2.  Naut.  That  portion  of  a  vessel’s 
stem  from  the  water  line  to  the  knuckle, 
or  extreme  outward  swell,  or  over¬ 
hang. 

3.  Music.  Same  as  contra-;  — formerly  - 

used  to  designate  any  voice  part  which 
served  for  contrast  to  a  principal  part ;  Counter,  Naut.  a 
now  specif,  for  counter  tenor.  Knuckle  ;  6  vv  nter 

4.  Far.  The  breast,  or  that  part  of  a  m  ’  c  0  e 
horse  between  the  shoulders  and  under  the  neck. 

5.  The  back  leather  or  heel  part  of  a  boot  or  shoe  upper. 

6.  Short  for  counterlode,  countershaft,  etc. 

7.  Type  Founding.  The  depression  between  lines  in  the 
face  of  a  type. 

coun'ter,  v.  1.  [Cf.  encounter.]  1.  To  meet.  Obs.  or  R. 
2.  To  go,  act,  move,  speak,  fight,  or  the  like,  counter  to; 
to  encounter,  oppose,  contradict,  combat,  or  the  like, 
coun'ter,  v.  i.  1.  To  make  a  countermove,  attack,  parry, 
statement,  argument,  or  the  like. 

2.  Boxing.  To  deliver  a  blow  while  receiving  or  parrying 
one,  as  in  boxing ;  as,  he  countered  with  his  left. 

3.  Music.  To  sing  a  counter  or  accompanying  voice  part 
to  a  principal  melody.  Obs. 

coun'ter,  n.  1.  Boxing  d‘  Broadsword  Play.  The  act  of 
countering,  or  giving  a  blow  when  receiving  or  parrying 
one  ;  also,  the  blow  so  given. 

2  Fencing.  A  circular  parry  in  which  the  blade  follows 
that  of  the  opponent,  and  meets  it  again  where  the  former 
engagement  was,  diverting  the  point, 
coun'ter-  (koun'ter-).  [See  counter,  adv.~\  A  prefix  de¬ 
noting  :  a  In  combination  with  a  verb,  action  which  is : 
(1)  opposite*  (2)  reciprocal*  (3)  retaliatory*  or  (4)  comple¬ 
mentary  to*  the  action  of  the  verb,  b  In  combination  with 
nouns  or  adjectives,  opposition*  reciproeality *  etc.  In  these 
cases  it  is  commonly  treated  in  this  work  as  an  adverb  or 
adjective,  in  accordance  with  the  modern  tendency  in  such 
cases  (see  counter,  a.)  ;  but  frequency  of  usage  may  cause 
a  form  to  be  written  as  a  hyphened  or  solid  word  that  other¬ 
wise  would  be  treated  as  two  words.  The  accent  in  these 
compounds  often  varies  with  the  position  of  the  word, 
with  antithesis,  expressed  or  understood,  etc. 
coun  ter  act'  (-akt'),  v.  t.  ;  -act'ed  ;  -act'ing.  To  act  in 
opposition  to ;  to  hinder,  defeat,  frustrate,  or  neutralize, 
by  contrary  agency  or  influence  ;  as,  to  counteract  the  effect 
of  medicines  ;  to  counteract  good  advice.  —  coun  ter-ac'- 
tion  (-Sk'sbw-n),  n.  —  coun'ter-act'er,  -ac'tor  (-Sk'ter),  n. 
Syn.  — See  neutralize. 

coun'ter-act'ant  (-Sk'tant),  n.  Anything  that  tends  to 
counteract ;  a  counteragent, 
coun  ter-ac'tive  (-Xk'tiv),  a.  Tending  to  counteract.  —  n. 
One  that  counteracts.  —  coun'ter-ac'tive-ly,  adv. 
coun'ter-bal'ance  (-bSl't/ns),  v.  t. ;  -bal'anced  (-ftnst) ; 
-bal'anc-ing  (-an-sTng).  To  oppose  with  an  equal  weight 
or  power ;  to  counteract  the 
power  or  effect  of ;  to  counter¬ 
vail  ;  equiponderate ;  balance. 

The  study  of  mind  is  necessary 
to  counterbalance  and  correct 
the  influence  of  the  study  of  . 
nature.  Sir  W.  Hamilton.  I 

coun'ter-bal'ance  (koun'ter-  j 
bSl'ans),  n.  1.  One  scale  of  | 
a  balance.  Archaic. 

2.  A  weight  that  balances  an¬ 
other,  making  motion  easier 
or  steadier  or  causing  the  sys¬ 
tem  to  return  to  a  particular 
position  ;  a  counterpoise.  a  a  a  Counterbalance  of  T,oco- 

3.  Influence  or  power  which  motive  Driving  Wheel, 
balances  or  offsets  contrary  influence  or  power. 

Money  is  the  counterbalance  to  all  other  things  purchasable 
by  it.  Locke. 


Per  pale,  argent 
and  gules,  u  bor- 
dure  c  h  urged 
with  eight  Roun¬ 
dels  Counter- 
changed. 


coun'ter  blast'  (koun'ter-bl&st'),  n.  A  blast  blown  against, 
or  in  opposition  to,  another  blast ;  specif.,  a  vigorous  speech 
or  writing  in  answer  to  another  or  attacking  some  person, 
thing,  policy,  or  idea. 

A  Counterblast  to  Tobacco.  [Title.]  James  I. 
coun'ter-bore'  (-bor'),  n.  A  flat-bottomed  enlargement  of 
the  mouth  of  a  cylindrical  hole  or  bore,  usually  of  slight 
depth ;  also,  a  kind  of  drill  lor  making  such  an  enlarge¬ 
ment.  Cf.  COUNTERSINK,  11. 

counter-bore'  (-bor'),  v.  t.  To  form  a  counterbore  in; 
also,  to  enlarge,  as  a  hole,  by  means  of  a  counterbore, 
coun'ter  brace'  (koun'ter-bras'),  n.  1.  Naut.  The  brace 
of  the  foretopsail  on  the  leeward  side  of  a  vessel.  Rare. 

2.  Arch,  d-  Engin.  An  extra  diagonal  brace  in  a  compart¬ 
ment  of  a  frame  or  truss,  designed  to  relieve  the  main  brace 
when  the  stress  in  that  member  is  reversed,  as  in  a  roof  by 
the  wind,  or  in  a  bridge  by  a  moving  train, 
coun'ter- brace',  v.  t.  1.  Naut.  To  brace  in  opposite  di¬ 
rections  ;  as,  to  counterbrace  the  yards,  i.  e.,  to  brace  the 
head  yards  one  way  and  the  after  yards  another. 

2.  Arch,  &  Engin.  To  brace  in  such  a  way  that  opposite 
strains  are  resisted  ;  to  apply  counterbraces  to. 
coun'ter-brand'  (-brSnd'),  n.  A  brand  put  on  in  addition 
to  a  previous  one,  destroying  the  force  of  the  latter. — 
conn  ter  brand',  v.  t. 

coun'ter-change'  (koun'ter-chaiij'),  n.  Exchange  ;  recip¬ 
rocation  ;  transposition  ;  alternation, 
coun' ter  change'  (-chanj'),  v.  t.  1.  To  give  or  receive  in 
exchange  ;  also,  to  cause  to  change  places ;  to  exchange ; 
to  change  ;  to  shift. 

2.  To  checker;  to  diversify,  as  in  heraldic  counterchang¬ 
ing.  See  counterchanged,  a.*  2. 

Witch-elms,  that  counterchange  the  floor 

Of  this  flat  lawn  with  dusk  and  bright.  Tennyson. 
counter-changed'  (-chanjd'),  a.  1.  Exchanged. 

2.  Her.  Having  metal  and  color  reversed  so  that  on  one 
side  of  a  partition  line  a  charge  or  por¬ 
tion  of  a  charge  on  the  metal  is  of  the 
color,  and  on  the  other  side  vice  versa ; 

—  said  of  a  charge  or  charges  separated 
by  a  partition  line  when  the  field  is  of  a 
metal  and  a  color.  Cf.  counterpaly.’ 

coun'ter  charge'  (koun'ter-charj'),  n. 

An  opposing  or  retaliatory  charge, 
coun  ter-charge'  (-charj'),  r.  t.  To 
charge  in  opposition,  contradiction,  or 
reply ;  as,  to  countercharge  the  enemy, 
coun  tei  charm'  (-charm'),  v.  t.  To 
counteract  or  to  neutralize  the  effect 
of  a  charm  upon ;  to  oppose  with  a 
charm.  —  coun'ter  charm  ,  n. 
coun'ter-clieck'  (koun'ter-chSk'),  n.  1.  A  check  ;  a  stop  ; 
a  rebuke,  or  censure,  to  check  a  reprover. 

2.  A  restraining  or  opposing  check. 

3.  Any  force  or  device  designed  to  restrrn  another  re¬ 
straining  force  ;  a  check  upon  a  check. 

The  system  of  checks  and  counterchecks  J.  H  Newman. 

4.  Piano  Actions.  =  3d  bumper,  1.  See  action,  Illusi. 
coun'ter-check'  (-ch5k'),  v.  t.  To  oppose  or  check  by  some 

obstacle  ;  to  rebuke  or  reprove  by  way  of  retaliation  or 
opposition  ;  to  check  by  a  return  check, 
coun'i  claim'  (koun'ter-klam'),  n.  Counter,  or  opposing, 
claim  ;  Law*  a  claim  of  matter  constituting  a  distinct  cause 
of  action  made  by  a  defendant  in  an  action  as  an  offset 
to  a  claim  made  on  him,  and  distinct  from  his  defense. 
The  counterclaim  is  in  effect  a  distinct  action  which  is  al¬ 
lowed  to  be  brought  in  order  to  reduce  the  amount  and 
cost  of  litigation.  At  the  common  law  no  counterclaim 
can  be  made,  but  each  cause  of  action  can  be  sued  only  in 
a  separate  action.  Counterclaim  includes  both  set-off  and 
recoupment.  In  England,  under  the  Judicature  Acts,  the 
defendant  may  set  up  any  right  or  claim  he  may  have 
against  the  plaintiff;  in  the  United  States  set-off  exists 
generally,  but  the  wider  counterclaim  is  allowed  only  in 
the  code  States,  where  the  provisions  vary, 
coun' ter  claim'  (-klam'),  v.  t.  i.  Law.  To  present  or 
demand  by  way  of  counterclaim ;  to  plead  a  counterclaim. 

—  coun'ter-claim'ant  (-ftnt),  n. 

coun'ter-com-po'ny  (-ktfm-po'nY),  a.  [F.  contre-componS.] 
Her.  Composed  of  a  double  row  of  small  squares  of  alter¬ 
nating  tinctures. 

coun  ter-cou-rant'  (-koo-riint'),  a.  Her. 

Running  in  opposite  directions  ;  — said  of 
animals  borne  on  a  shield, 
coun'ter  cur  rent  (koun'ter-kur'ent),  n. 

A  current  running  in  an  opposite  direction, 
coun'ter-die'  (-di'),  n.  An  upper  die  hav¬ 
ing  hollows  matching  the  raised  points  of 
the  lower  die  in  a  stamping  machine.  Counter-courant. 
coun'ter-dis'en-gage'  (-dTs'Sn-gaj'),  v.  i.  Fencing.  To  dis¬ 
engage  into  the  previous  line  and  at  the  moment  when  one’s 
adversary  disengages. — dis  en-gage'ment  (-m2nt),  n. 
COUn'ter-drain'  (koun'ter-drau'),  n.  A  drain  at  the  foot  of 
the  embankment  of  a  canal  or  watercourse,  for  carrying 
off  the  water  that  may  soak  through, 
coun'ter-earth'  (-firth'),  n.  Pytha goreanism .  A  planet  sup¬ 
posed  to  accompany  the  earth  in  its  revolutions  and  to 
shield  it  from  the  fire  at  the  center  of  the  universe.  The 
sun  was  supposed  to  reflect  this  central  fire, 
coun'ter-ef-fi'cien-cy  (  S-fTsh'Sn-sT),  n.  Mech.  The  recip¬ 
rocal  of  the  efficiency. 

The  counter  efficiency  expresses,  of  course, the  ratio  in  which  it  is 
necessary  that  the  whole  effort  exerted  or  work  done  Bliould  exceed 
the  net  value  of  the  effort  or  work  required.  A.  B.  W.  Kennedy. 


count'ant,  a.  Aphetic  form  "l 
accountant,  accountable.  Obs. 
countaa.  +  countess.  Obs. 
count  book.  =  account  book. 
count'dom  (-dwm),  n.  See  -dom. 
counte.  count,  county. 
coun'te-nanc-er  (koun'tP-ntfn- 
eSr),  n.  One  who  countenfonces. 
countenaunce.  *f* counte n  a  n  < •  i  . 
count'er,  n.  An  engineer's  clerk 
of  works,  or  compter.  Ohs. 
coun'ter,  prep.  [See  counter, 
adv.  1  Against.  Obs. 
coun'ter-ac-quit  tance,  n.  See 
COUNTER-. 

coun'ter-act'ing-ly,  adv.  of 
counteracting ,  p.  pr.  [ter-. I 
coun'ter-ad  drees  .  See  coun-| 
coun'ter-a'gent.  n.  =  coitnttcr- 
actant.  —  counter-a'gen-cy,  n. 
coun'ter-ap-peaL,  ».  See  coun¬ 
ter-.  —  counter-ap-pel'lant.  n. 


coun'ter-ap-proach7,  n.  [F.  con- 
tre-approche .]  Fort.  A  work 
advanced  from  defensive  works 
to  meet  hostile  approaches, 
coun'ter-apae'',  n.  Apse  oppo¬ 
site  the  chief  apse  ofachurcn, — 
little  used  outside  of  Germany, 
coun'ter-arch',  n.  a  An  oppo¬ 
site,  strengthening,  arch,  b  Fort. 
Arch  connecting  counterforts. 

coun  ter-arch',  r.  t.  To  strength¬ 
en  or  supply  with  a  counterarch, 
coun  ter-ar'gue.  v.  t.  Sr  i.  See 
c  0 ujite  it-.  —  coun'ter-ar/gu- 
ment.  n. 

counter-at-tired',  a.  Her.  Hav¬ 
ing  double  horns  pointing  in  op¬ 
posite  directions, 
coun'ter-at-trac'tion,  n.  See 
counter-.  —  coun  ter  at-trac'- 
tive.  a.  —  coun  ter-at-trac'tive- 
I  ly,  adv. 


coun'ter-band',  n.  Her.  Abend 
sinister.  Obs. 

coun'ter  bane', n.  Antidote.  Obs. 
coun'ter-bar'.  n.  A  cross  baron 
the  outside  of  a  door  or  window, 
counter-barred'  (-bard'),  a. 
Her.  Counterbarry.  Obs. 
coun- ter-bar'ry,  a.  [Cf.  F.  con- 
tre-barr6.\  Her.  Barry  per  pale, 
or  bendy  sinister  per  bend,  coun¬ 
terchanged.  Obs. 
coun'ter-bat'ter,  v.  t.  [Cf.  F. 
contre-battre.']  Mil.  To  batter 
with  a  bombardment  in  reply. 
coun'ter-bat/ter-y,  n.  [F.  con t re¬ 
bat  terie."]  See.  counter-. 
coun  ter  bat'tled,  a.  Counter- 
embattled.  Obs.  fterbendy.  Obs.  I 
coun'ter-bend'ea.c.  Her. Coun- 1 
coun  ter-ben'dy,  a.  [Cf.  F.  con- 
tr^-handd.]  Her.  Obs.  Bendy, 
with  the  bends  formed  of  two 


halves  of  different  tinctures 
counterchnneed.  Oxf.  E.  D. 
coun  ter-bi'as,  v.  t.  To  set  or 
bias  against.  Obs.  [ter-. I 
coun'ter-blow  ,  n  See  coun-I 
coun'ter-bond',  n.  Law.  In  old 
practice,  a  bond  to  indemnify 
one  who  has  given  a  bond, 
coun'ter-brave',  n.  A  boast  or 
vaunt  in  return.  Obs. 
coun'ter-bufT .  n.  1.  A  counter¬ 
blow;  also,  a  rebuff,  [counter. I 
2.  An  exchange  of  blows;  an  en-l 
coun  ter-buff',  v.  t.  To  strike 
back  :  to  meet  or  stop  by  a  blow, 
coun'ter-camp' .  a.  Counter- 
compony.  Obs.  [COUNTER- 1 

coun'ter  carte',  n.  Fencing-  Sce| 
coun'ter-caat' ,  n.  Antagonistic 
trick;  delusive  contrivance.  Obs. 
coun'ter-caat  er,  n.  A  reckoner, 
ftB  of  accounts,  with  counters  ;  a 


bookkeeper  ;  —  used  contemptu¬ 
ously.  Obs.  [TERCOMPONY.I 
couri  ter-check'y,  «.  =  coun-| 
coun  ter-chev'roned,  coun'ter- 
chev'ron-y.  a.  Her.  Chevrony 
and  divided  pale  wise,  with  the 
tinctures  of  the  half  chevrons 
alternating.  [clock  wise. I 

coun  ter-clock' wise  ,'/.  Contra-! 
coun'ter-cloutA  n.  A  counter¬ 
sunk  nail  with  a  large  flat  head, 
counter-coined',  a.  Her. 
Charged  with  gyrons  whose 
coins  meet  in  the  center  of  the 
shield,  with  alternate  tinctures  ; 
—  said  of  the  field, 
c  o  u  n't  e  r-col'ored,  -col'oured, 
a.  Her.  =  counterchanged. 
conn  ter-com-poned',  a.  Her. 
Countercompony.  Obs. 
coun'ter-con  dein  na'tion,  n. 
See  counter-. 


coun  ter-couch'ant,  a.  Her.  Ly¬ 
ing  down  with  their  heads  in 
opposite  directions;  —  said  of 
animals  borne  on  a  shield, 
coun  ter-cou  pd',  n.  Fencing.  A 
riposte  by  means  of  a  coupfc. 
coun'ter  cur'rent,  a.  Running 
in  an  opposite  direction, 
coun'ter-deed',  n.  Law.  A  se¬ 
cret  writing  which  destroys  or 
alters  a  more  public  deed.  Obs 
coun'ter  dike7,  n.  A  second  or 
reserve  dike. 

coun'ter-dia-tinc'tion,  n.  Con¬ 
tradistinction.  Obs. 
counter  draw',  v.  t.  To  copy 
by  tracing  on  transparent  paper 
or  cloth.  ( the  antiscians.l 

coun'ter-dwell  er,  n.  One  of| 
coun  ter-em  bat'tled,  a.  Her. 
Embattled  on  opposite  sides 
with  the  battlement  or  merlon 


ale,  senate,  efire,  am,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofa;  eve,  Svent,  end,  recent,  maker;  ice,  ill;  old,  6bey,  orb,  ftdd,  s8ft,  connect;  use,  unite,  urn,  up,  circus,  menu; 

8  Foreign  Word.  Obsolete  Variant  of.  +  combined  with.  =  equals. 
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COUNTERPROVE 


COUn'ter-fall'er  (koun'ter-ffll'er),  n.  Spinning.  A  wire  in 
a  spinning  mule  which  lifts  the  yarn  when  it  is  not  de¬ 
pressed  by  the  fuller,  so  as  to  keep  the  tension  uniform, 
coun'ter-feit  (koun'ter-frt),  a.  [F.  contrefait,  p.  p.  of 
contrefaire  to  counterfeit ;  conlre  (L.  contra)  -|-  faire  to 
make,  fr.  L.  facere.  See  counter,  adv.  ;  pact.]  i.  Made 
to  resemble  something  genuine  or  original ;  fashioned  to 
a  pattern  ;  also,  disguised  ;  pictured  ;  imaged.  Archaic. 

The  counterfeit  presentment  of  two  brothers.  Shak. 

2.  Fabricated  in  imitation  of  something  else  with  a  vie\v 

to  defraud  by  passing  the  false  copy  for  genuine  or  original ; 
as,  counterfeit  antiques,  coin,  writings,  etc.  “  No  counter¬ 
feit  gem.”  Robinson  {More's  Utopia). 

3.  Given  or  assuming  the  appearance  of  something  ;  spuri¬ 
ous  ;  deceitful ;  as,  a  counterfeit  philanthropist ;  a  counter¬ 
feit  virtue.  “An  arrant  counterfeit  rascal.”  Shak. 

4.  Deformed  ;  unnatural ;  misshapen.  Obs. 

Syn.  —  Forged,  fictitious,  spurious,  false.  See  artificial. 
coun'ter  ieit,  n.  1  That  which  is  made  in  imitation  of 
something,  with  a  view  to  deceive  by  passing  the  false  for 
the  true;  a  thing  made  to  resemble  something  else;  a 
forgery  ;  as,  the  bank  note  was  a  counterfeit. 

Some  of  these  counterfeits  are  fabricated  with  such  exquisite 
taste  and  skill,  that  it  is  the  achievement  of  criticism  to  distin- 

Suish  them  from  originals.  Macaulay. 

.  One  who  pretends  to  be  what  he  is  not ;  one  who  per¬ 
sonates  another ;  an  impostor  ;  a  cheat. 

I  fear  thou  art  another  counterfeit ; 

And  yet,  in  faith,  thou  beur’st  thee  like  a  king.  Shak. 
3.  That  which  represents  or  is  like  another  thing ;  a  like¬ 
ness;  a  portrait ;  a  counterpart.  Obs.  or  R. 

Thou  drawest  a  counterfeit 
Best  in  all  Athens.  Shak. 

4.  An  unnatural  or  misshapen  person.  Obs. 

6-  A  counterfeiter.  Obs.  d-  R. 

Syn.— Counterfeit,  forgery.  Counterfeit  is  chiefly  used 
of  imitations  of  coin,  paper  money,  or  securities  depend¬ 
ing  upon  pictorial  devices  or  engraved  designs  for  identity 
or  assurance  of  genuineness.  Forgery  is  more  properly 
applied  to  the  fraudulent  making  of  a  written  or  printed 
document,  or  to  a  fraudulent  imitation  of  it  or  change  in 
it.  See  artificial*,  imitate. 

counter  feit  (koun'ter-flt),  v.  t.  ;  coun'ter-feit'ed  (-flt/- 
8d);  coun'teu-feit'ing.  1.  To  imitate,  or  put  on  a  sem¬ 
blance  of ;  as,  to  counterfeit  the  voice  of  another  person. 

Full  well  they  laughed  with  counterfeited  glee.  Goldsmith. 
2.  To  imitate,  or  make  a  copy  of,  with  a  view  to  deceiving  ; 
to  forge  ;  as,  to  counterfeit  coins,  notes,  signatures,  etc. 

3.  To  make  with  fraudulent  intent  (anything)  in  imitation 
of,  or  resemblance  to,  something  else  ;  to  forge. 

4  To  represent,  portray,  or  depict  by  writing,  music, 
painting,  sculpture,  etc.  Archaic. 

6  To  adulterate.  Obs. 

6-  To  follow  or  imitate,  as  conduct,  fashion,  etc.  Obs. 

7  To  imitate  or  copy  (a  thing).  Obs. 

8.  To  make  (something)  in  imitation  of  something  else.  Obs. 
COUn'ter-feit,  t/*t\  1.  To  institute  or  carry  on  a  deception  ; 

to  dissemble  ;  to  feign  ;  to  pretend. 

The  knave  counterfeits  well;  a  good  knave.  Shak. 
2.  To  make  counterfeits,  especially  of  money, 
coun'ter-feit er  (-ftt'er),  n.  One  who  counterfeits  ;  one 
who  copies  or  imitates  with  either  good  or  bad  intent ; 
esp.,  one  who  forges,  or  makes  fraudulent  imitations  of, 
current  money. 

The  coin  which  was  corrupted  by  counterfeiters.  Camden. 
coun  ter  flo'ry  (-flo'rT  ;  201),  a.  [F.  contrefleuri .]  Her. 
Flory  on  opposite  sides  so  that  the  middles  of  the  flowers 
are  apparently  covered  by  a  part  of  the  charge  ;  —  said  of 
an  ordinary,  esp.  of  an  orle  or  a  treasure, 
coun'ter  foil'  (koun'ter-foil'),  n.  [counter-  -f -foil  a  leaf.] 
1.  The  part  of  a  writing  (as  the  stub  of  a  bank  check)  in 
which  are  noted  the  main  particulars  contained  iu  the 
corresponding  part,  which  has  been  issued. 

2.  =  COUNTERSTOCK. 

coun'ter  fort'  (-fort'),  n.  [F.  contrefort.]  1.  A  kind  of 
buttress  to  strengthen  a  revetment,  cofferdam,  etc. 

2.  A  spur  or  projection  of  a  mountain. 

COun'ter-gam  bit  (-g2m'bTt),  n.  Chess.  A  gambit  played 
in  return  to  a  gambit  offered  by  the  first  player, 
coun'ter-gauge',  coun'ter  gage'  (-gaj'),  n.  Carp.  An 
adjustable  gauge  with  double  points  for  transferring  meas¬ 
urements  from  one  timber  to  another. 

COUn'ter-glow'  (-glo'),  n.  Astron.  An  exceedingly  faint 
roundish  or  somewhat  oblong  nebulous  light  near  the  eclip¬ 
tic  and  opposite  the  sun,  best  seen  during  September  and 
October,  when  in  the  constellations  Sagittarius  and  Pisces. 
Its  cause  is  not  yet  understood.  Called  also  Gegenschein. 
coun'ter-guard'  (-gard'),  n.  [F.  contre-garde.']  X.  Fort. 
An  outwork  protecting  from  a  breaching  fire  the  faces  of 
a  bastion,  ravelin,  or  .similar  work.  It  usually  consists  of 
two  ramparts  parallel  to  the  faces  protected. 

2.  A  part  of  a  sword  hilt  guarding  the  hand  ;  esp.,aguard 
other  than  the  cross  guard. 

COun  ter-ir'ri-tant  (-Tr'i-t&nt),  n.  Med.  An  irritant  to 
produce  a  blister,  a  pustular  eruption,  or  other  irritation, 
to  relieve  an  existing  irritation  elsewhere.  Some  common 
counterirritants  are  mustard,  pepper,  iodine,  silver  ni¬ 
trate,  turpentine,  cantharides,  and  various  caustics, 
coun'ter  ir'ri-tate  (-tat),  v.  t.  Med.  To  produce  counter- 
irritation  in  ;  to  treat  with  counterirritants.  —  coun'ter- 
ir'ri-ta'tion  (-ta'shun),  n. 


coun'ter-lath'  (koun't§r-14th'),  n.  Building,  a  A  batten 
laid  lengthwise  between  two  rafters  to  afford  a  bearing  for 
laths  laid  crosswise,  b  Any  lath  laid  without  actual  meas¬ 
urement  between  two  gauged  laths,  c  Any  of  a  series  of 
laths  nailed  to  the  timbers  to  raise  the  sheet  lathing  above 
their  surface  to  afford  a  key  for  plastering,  d  One  of  many 
laths  used  iu  preparing  one  side  of  a  partition  or  framed 
wall,  when  the  other  side  has  been  covered  in  and  finished, 
coun  ter-lath'  (-lAth'),  v.  t.  ;  -lathed'  (-latht') ;  -lath'ing. 

Building.  To  furnish  with  counterlaths, 
coun'ter-lath'ing  (koun'ter-hUh'Ing),  n.  Building.  Coun- 
terlaths  collectively. 

coun'ter-li  bra'tioil  (-li-bra'shiui),  n.  Astron.  Counter¬ 
balancing  or  counterpoising,  as  of  a  planet  or  satellite  in 
its  orbit. 

coun  ter  mand'  (koun'ter-m&nd';  koun'ter-mAnd),  v.  t. ; 
-mand'ed;  -mand'ing.  [F.  contremander ;  contre  (L.  con¬ 
tra)  -f-  mander  to  command,  fr.  L.  mandate.  Cf.  man¬ 
date.]  X.  To  revoke  (a  former  command) ;  to  cancel  or 
rescind  (an  order)  by  giving  a  contrary  order  ;  as,  to  coun¬ 
termand  an  order  for  goods. 

2.  To  prohibit  ;  to  forbid.  Obs. 

3.  To  oppose  ;  to  go  counter  to. 

For  ub  to  alter  anything,  is  to  lift  ourselves  against  God  ;  and. 
as  it  were,  to  countermand  him.  Hooker. 

4.  To  frustrate  ;  to  counteract. 

5.  To  dominate  ;  command  ;  control.  Obs. 

All  the  sea  my  galleys  countermand .  Marlowe. 

coun'ter  mand  (koun'ter-mand  ;  koun'ter-mAnd' ;  277),  n. 
[Cf.  OF.  contremand.~\  1.  A  contrary  order  ;  revocation 
of  an  order  or  command  ;  Law ,  a  revoking  or<  er  or  act. 
Have  you  no  countermand  for  Claudio  yet, 

Hut  he  must  die  to-morrow  ?  Shak. 

2.  An  inhibitory  command.  Obs. 

coun'ter  march'  (kouu'tei -march'),  n.  1.  A  marching 
back ;  ret  rocession. 

2.  Mil.  In  a  general  sense,  a  movement  of  a  body  of 
troops  by  which  it  marches  back  over  the  ground  it  has  re¬ 
cently  occupied  or  passed  over;  specif.,  an  evolution  by 
which  a  body  changes  direction  so  as  to  face  t<  rln*  rear, 
or  reverses  its  direction  of  march,  while  reta  •  g  rhe  men 
or  subdivisions  in  the  same  order  from  head  to  r  -c.r  of  the  | 
formation  that  they  had  when  it  was  faced  in  the  former  i 
direction.  As  usually  executed  iir  modern  ■ 

element  of  the  column  (or  of  each  column  if  the  formation  is  i  ; 

. . .  columns >  changes  direction  and  marefu 

men  or  elements  following  it  march  forward  and  ehungf  direction  | 
to  the  rrur  *>n  tin-  Haim-  ground  as  the  l-udm^ 
in  old  tactics,  and  is  now  little  used. 

3.  A  change  of  measures  ;  reversal  of  conduct. 

Such  countermarches  und  retractions  as  . .  y  i 

impute  to  wisdom.  Burnet. 

coun  ter-march'  (koun'ter-march'  or,  e-  .  <  antithesis,  j 
koun'ter-march'),  v.  i.  &t.;  -marched'  (-n  h  -hty  .M  jrch'-  j 
ing.  Mil.  To  march  back;  also,  to  execute  .  <  uir  mmr  . 
coun'ter-mark'  (koun'tSr-mKrk'),  n. 
marque .]  1.  An  added  mark  designed  1 

safety  or  more  complete  identification  ;  a.  a  \  u.a;  l  put 
Upon  a  package  of  goods  belonging  to 
show  that  it  may  not  be  opened  except  in  (!:■  ,• . 
all.  b  hall-mark,  which  is  added  to  that  • 
of  gold  or  silver  work,  c  A  mark  added  to  a  ■  i , 
r  -  diow  a  change  in  its  value,  or  its  captut 
2.  Far.  An  artificial  cavity  made  in  the  teeth  of  horn  .  to  ; 
disguise  their  age.  Cf.  4th  bishop. 

coun  ter  mark'  (-mark'),  v.  t.  [Cf.  F.  contremarquer.'] 
To  apply  a  countermark  to  ;  as,  to  countermark  silverware, 
coun'ter  mine'  (koun'ter-mln'),  n.  [counter-  -f-  mine  un¬ 
derground  gallery:  cf.  F.  contremine.)  1.  Mil.  An  under¬ 
ground  gallery,  tunnel,  shaft,  or  the  like,  excavated  to  in¬ 
tercept  and  destroy  the  mining  of  an  enemy. 

2.  A  stratagem  for  defeating  a  stratagem  or  attack. 
Thinking  himself  contemned,  knowing  no  countermine  ngainst 

contempt  but  terror.  Sir  J*.  Sidney. 

3.  A  floating  or  submerged  mine  used  to  explode  prema¬ 
turely  mines  previously  laid  by  the  enemy. 

coun  ter  mine'  (-min'),  v.  t. ;  -mined'  (-mind');  -min'ing 
(-min'Tng).  [Cf.  F.  contremmer.]  1.  Mil.  To  oppose  by 
means  of  a  countermine  ;  to  intercept  with  a  countermine. 
2.  To  frustrate  or  combat  by  secret  measures, 
coun  ter  mine',  v.  i.  To  make  a  countermine  or  counter¬ 
plot  ;  to  plot  secretly  in  opposition. 

’Tie  hard  for  man  to  countermine  with  God.  Chapman. 
coun'ter  mure'  (koun'ter-mur'),  n.  [counter-  -f-  mure :  cf. 
F.  contremur .]  A  second  or  supplementary  wall;  as:  a 
wall  raised  behind  another  which  has  been  breached  ;  a 
wall  raised  by  besiegers  fronting  that  of  the  besieged  ;  or, 
an  outer  wall  to  strengthen  an  inner  wall. 
coun  ter-mure'(-mur'),  V.  t.  <&  i. ;  -mured'  (-murd') ;  -mur'- 
tng  (-mur'Tng).  [Cf.  F.  contremur  er.')  To 
fortify  with  a  wall  behind  another  wall, 
coun'ter-o'pen  ing  (koun'ter-o'p’n-Tng), 
n.  An  aperture  on  the  opposite  side,  or 
in  a  different  place;  specif.,  Surg.,  an 
opening  made  opposite  another,  as  in  an 
abscess,  to  facilitate  drainage, 
coun'ter-pa'ly  (-pa'IT),  a.  [F.  contre - 
patt."]  Her.  Paly,  and  then  divided  fess- 
wise,  so  that  each  vertical  piece  is  cut  into  Counterpalv  of 
two,  having  the  colors  used  alternately  or  Six,  argent  and 
counterchanged.  Thus  the  escutcheon  azurc- 


on  one  side  opposed  to  the  em- 
bi  aaure  on  the  other, 
coun'ter-em-bowed',  a.  Her.  See 

COUNTER-. 

coun'ter-en-am  el,  n.  Enamel 
on  the  reverse  side  of  an  enam¬ 
eled  plate.  plaque,  or  shield. — 
v.  t.  (pron.  koun't^r-Fn-Urn't  1). 
To  enamel  on  the  reverse  side 
as  well  as  the  face.  [mines. I 
coun'ter-er'mine,  n.  I/er.=  er-| 
coun'ter-es-pal  ier,  n.  See  coun¬ 
ter-.  [counter-.] 

coun'ter-ev  i  dence,  n.  See| 
coun'ter-ex  po  si'tion,  n.  Mu¬ 
sic.  A  form  of  thematic  exposi¬ 
tion  in  which  subject  and  an¬ 
swer  change  places, 
coun  ter-ex  tend',  v.  See  coun¬ 
ter-. —coun  ter  ex  tend'ing,  n. 
coun'ter  ex-ten  sion,  n.  Surg. 
The  fixation  of  the  upper  part 
of  a  limb  while  extension  is 
practiced  on  the  lower  part,  as 
in  cases  of  luxation  or  fracture, 
coun  ter-f&ced',  a.  Her.  =coun- 
TERFESSED. 


coun 'ter-fei  sance,  cou n't e r- 
fai  sance.  n.  [OF.  contrefai- 
sance .]  A  counterfeiting.  Ohs. 
coun'ter-feit-ly,  adv.  of  coun¬ 
terfeit.  See-LY. 
coun'ter-foit-ness,  n.  See -ness. 
coun'ter-feit-ure,  n.  [OF.  con- 
trefaiture .]  Act  of  counterfeit¬ 
ing.  Obs. 

counterfesance.  counterfe- 
saunce.  +  COUNTER FKI8 INCH, 
coun  ter-fessed'i  -fest'),  g.  Her. 
Harry  and  divided  rmlewise,  the 
half  bars  being  of  alternate  tinc¬ 
tures.  Orf.  E.  D. 

coun  ter-fes'sy,  n.  [OF.  con- 
terfaissi**.]  =  countkkfksskd. 
counterfet.  f  counterfeit. 
coun'ter-fls'sure,  n.  Surg.  = 
CONTRA  fissure. 
coun'ter-fleur'ty.  a.  Her. 
Counterflory.  Obs. 
coun  ter- fleu'ry  (koun/tPr-flft  - 
rT),«.  [F.  contrefieuri.]  Her. 

Counterflory.  [ter-. 

coun'ter-force',  n.  See  coun-| 
coun'ter-fugue',  n.  [F.  contre- 


fugue .]  Music.  A  figure  having 

the  imitation  of  the  subject  by 
contrary  motion, 
coun'ter-gauge'.coun'ter  gage', 
v.  t.  To  gauge  as  u  check  on  a 
former  gauging.-  coun'ter- 
gaug  er,  -gag  er  (-gaj'Pr),  n. 
coun'ter-gear  ,  n.  Mach.  A 
geared  countershaft, 
coun'ter-guard',  r.  t.  [F.  con- 
tregarder .]  To  guard  ngainst  ; 
to  safeguard.  Ohs.  Orf.  E.  I). 
coun'ter-in'di-ca'tion,  n.  Med. 
=  contraindication. 
coun'ter-ln'flu-ence.  n.  See 
counte  R-.  —  coun'ter-ln'flu- 
ence.  v. 

coun'ter-Jump'er,  n.  A  sales¬ 
man  in  a  shop  ;  a  shopman  ;  — 
used  contemptuously.  Collog. 
coun'ter-light',  n.  An  opposite, 
unfavorable  light, 
coun'ter  lode'.  Mining.  Across 
lode.  Cf.  GAUNTER  LODE. 

coun'ter  ly,  a.  ir  adv.  Her. 
Party  per  pale.  Obs. 
coun'ter-ly,  a.  Of  t  h  e  kind 


f  o a  n  <1  in  the  <  tounter,  t  h  e 

debtors’  prison.  Obs. 
coun'ter-make',  r.  t.  To  make 
iu  replacement.  Obs • 
coun'ter-man  (-mdfn),  n.  ;  pi. 
-men  (-m£n).  A  man  who  at¬ 
tends  at  the  counter  of  a  shop. 
Rare.  Eng.  [-able.] 

coun  ter-mand'a-ble,  a.  See| 
counter-marcht'.  Counter¬ 
marched.  Ref.  Sp. 
coun'ter-marque',  n.  Reprisal 
ngainst  letters  of  marnue.  Obs. 
coun'ter -mont,  arfv.  [F.  contre- 
mont .]  Uphill ;  contrary  to  the 
natural  way.  Obs.  [TER-.| 
coun'ter -mo' tion,w._See  coun-| 
coun'ter-move'  (-moov').n.  See 
counter-.  —  coun'ter-move' 
(koun'tfr-mdov'),  v.  t.  Sf 
coun'ter-move  ment,  n. 
coun  ter-na'iant  (-na'yrTnt),  a. 
Iter.  Swimming  in  opposite  di¬ 
rections.  I  ‘  1  R-.  I 

coun  ter-nat'u-ral/r.  SeecouN-| 
coun  ter-neb'u-14,  a.  Her.  See 
COUNTER-. 


in  the  illustration  may  also  be  blazoned  “paly  of  six  per 
less  counterchanged  argent  and  azure.” 
coun'ter-pane'  (koun'ter-pan'),  n.  [See  2d  counterpoint, 
corrupted  into  counter-^a?<e,  from  the  employment  of 
par/c-shaped  figures  in  these  coverlets.]  A  coverlet  for  a 
bed,  originally  stitched  or  woven  in  squares  or  figures. 
COUIl'ter-pane',  n.  [OF.  contrepan  a  pledge,  security; 
contre  -j-  pan  a  skirt,  also,  a  pawn  or  gage,  F.  pan  a  skirt. 
See  pane;  cf.  pawn.]  Counterpart;  esp.,  0.  Law ,  the 
counterpart  of  an  indenture,  deed,  etc.  Obs. 
coun'ter  pa  role'  (-pa-roF),  n.  Mil.  A  word  in  addition  to 
the  password,  given  in^tinie  of  alarm  as  a  signal, 
coun'ter-part'  (kouu'tSr-part'),  n.  1.  A  part  or  thing  cor¬ 
responding  to  another  ;  a  copy  ;  duplicate  ;  facsimile. 

In  some  things  the  laws  of  Normandy  agreed  with  the  laws  of 
England,  so  thut  they  seem  to  be,  as  it  were,  copies  or  counter- 
parts  one  of  another.  sir  M.  Hale. 

2.  Law.  One  of  two  corresponding  copies  of  an  instru¬ 
ment,  esp.  of  an  indenture  ;  a  duplicate. 

3.  A  person  wdio  closely  resembles  another. 

4.  A  thing  that  may  be  applied  to  another  thing  so  as  to 
fit  perfectly,  as  a  seal  to  its  impression  ;  hence,  that  which 
serves  to  complete  or  complement  something  else  ;  a  per- 

'  son  or  thing  having  qualities  lacking  in  another  ;  an  oppo¬ 
site.  Cf.  COMPLEMENT,  3. 

O  counterpart 

Of  our  soft  sex,  well  are  you  made  our  lords.  Dryden. 
6.  Music.  A  part  written  as  an  opposite  ”  or  accompani¬ 
ment  to  another;  as,  the  bass  is  the  counterpart  of  the  treble, 
coun'ter-pas'sant  (-piis'dnt),  a.  [ counter -  -f  passant:  cf. 
F.  conlrepassant.]  Her.  l’assant  in  opposite  directions; 
—  said  of  two  animals. 

coun'ter-plot'  (koun'ter-pist'),  n.  A  plot  or  artifice  op¬ 
posed  to  another. 

coun  ter-plot'  (koun'ter-pl5t' ;  koun'ter-pl5t'),  v.  t.  &  i.  ; 
-plot'ted  ;  -plot'ting.  To  oppose  (a  plot)  by  plotting  ;  to 
combat  or  frustrate  (stratagem)  by  stratagem. 

Every  plot  had  been  counterplotted.  Be  Quxncey. 

coun'ter-point'  (koun'ter-point'),  n.  [counter-  -f- point .] 

*  An  opposite  point  or  extreme. 

coun'ter-point',  n.  [OF.  contrepoinctc,  corruption  of  cou - 
Ire  point e,  coute  pointe,  F.  courtepointe,  fr.  L.  culcila  cush¬ 
ion,  mattress  (see  quilt)  -f- punclu,  feni.  p.  p.  of  fningere 
i(f  prick  (see  point).  The  word  properly  meant  a  quilted 
covering.]  A  coverlet ;  a  counterpane,  f/bs.  or  Archaic. 
coun'tor-point ,  n.  [F.  contrepoint /  cf.  It.  cotdrappunto. 
Cf.  contrapuntal.]  Music,  a  A  melody  added  to  a  gi  ven 
melody  (cantus  fir  juns)  as  accompaniment,  b  The  art  of 
composite  melody,  i.  e.,  of  melody  not  single,  but  moving 
attended  by  one  or  more  related  but  independent  melodies. 
Strict,  or  plain,  conntsrpcirt  forbids  all  chromatics,  and  all 
dissonances  except  passing  notes ;  — distinguished  from 
free  counterpoint  (which  seel.  It  is  gene  rally  divided  into  five 
species  :  note  against  note  of  the  cantus  nrnius,  two  notes 
to  one,  four  notes  to  one,  syncopated,  and  figurate  or  florid 
counterpoint.  I  t  is  single,  double,  or  triple,  counterpoint  ac- 
cuTding  to  the  invert ibility  of  the  voice  parts  (see  under 
single, etc.).  Counterpoint  was  carried  to  high  technical 
perfection  in  the  school  of  the  Netherlands  'i/<th  and  16th 
centuries;  and  is  still  cultivated  as  a  necessary  basis  of  all 
polyphonic  composition. 

While  polyphony  in  flexible  enough  to  allow  unhampered  play 
of  individual  character,  counterpoint,  in  the  proper  sense  ol  the 
term,-  is  rigid  and  narrow,  confining  the  artist  within  restrictions 
uk  hard  a;  a  medieval  coat  of  mail.  M  .  H.  JJudow. 

C  Music  in  parts  ;  part  writing ;  polyphonic  music.  See 
POLYPHONY. 

Counterpoint  ...  is  the  combination  of  simultaneous  voice 
parts,  each  independent,  but  all  conducing  to  a  result  of  uniform 
and  coherent  texture.  IF.  H.  lladow. 

coun'ter-poise'  (-poiz'),  n.  [OF.  con/repois ,  F.  contrepouis. 
See  counter,  adv.  ;  poise,  ?i.]  1.  A  weight  acting  against 

another,  as  a  weight  placed  in  one  scale  pan  of  a  balance 
to  balance  something  in  the  other  ;  a  counterweight. 

2.  An  equivalent  power  or  force  acting  in  opposition. 

The  second  nobles  are  a  counterpoise  to  the  higher  nobility, 

that  they  grow  not  too  potent.  _  Bacon. 

3.  A  state  of  balance  ;  equilibrium  ;  eouiponderance. 

The  pendulous  round  earth,  with  nalunced  air 
In  counterpoise.  Milton. 

4.  Man.  Balance  of  the  rider  in  the  saddle. 

Syn.  —  See  balance. 

counterpoise  gun  carriage,  Mil.,  a  gun  carriage  in  which  the 
gun  is  moved  into  battery  by  the  action  of  a  counterpoise 
which  is  raised  by  the  recoil  of  the  gun. 
coun'ter-poise'  (koun'ter-poiz' ;  277),  v.  t. ;  -poised' 

(-poizd') ;  -pois'ing.  [ME.  countrepesen ,  counterpeisen,  F. 
cojitrepeser  (3d  sing.  pres.  - peise ,  later  -poise).  See  coun¬ 
ter,  adv. ;  poise,  v.t.]  1.  To  act  against  with  equal  effect ; 
to  equal  in  weight ;  to  counterbalance. 

Weights,  counterpoising  one  another.  Sir  K.  Digby. 

2  To  act  against  with  equal  power  ;  to  balance  ;  to  keep  in 
equilibrium. 

3  To  wreigh  (one  thing)  against  another, 
coun'ter-poi  son  (-poi'z’n),  n.  A  poison  that  counteracts 

another  poison. 

COUn'ter-pres  sure  (-prSsh'ur),  n.  A  force  or  pressure 
that  acts  in  a  contrary  direction  to  an  opposing  pressure, 
coun'ter-proof'  (-proof'),  n.  In  engraving,  a  reversed 
print  taken  by  contact  impression  from  a  proof  for  com¬ 
parison  with  the  engraved  plate. 

coun  ter  prove'  (koun'ter-proov')  ,v.t.;  -proved'  (-proovd'); 
-prov'ing  (-proov'Tng).  To  take  a  counterproof  of. 


coun'ter-noise7,  n.  See  coun¬ 

ter-.  [ter-.  | 

coun'ter-no'tice.  n.  See  coun-| 
coun  ter  op'po-site,  a.  Her. 
Opposed  on  opposite  sides, 
coun'ter-pace',  n.  A  counter- 
movement.  Obs.  [  Ohs.  | 

coun  ter-pal'ace,  n.  A  rival. | 
coun'ter-paled'  (-paid'),  a.  Her. 
=  COUNTEBPALY.  [II  i:  I 

coun'ter-par  ry,  n.  See  coun-| 
coun'ter-par  ty.  [  F.  contre- 
partie. j  An  adversary  or  op- 
posite  party.  Ohs.  [ter-.I 
cbun'ter-pas'8ion,  H.  See  coun-| 
counterpel8e.  *F  counter- 
poisk. 

coun'ter-pen'al-ty,  n.  Or.  An- 
tig.  A  penalty  chosen  by  a  con¬ 
victed  wrongdoer  in  place  of 
one  suggested  by  the  accuser, 
coun  ter-pend'ent,  a.  Her. 
Pendent  on  opposite  sides, 
coun'ter-plea  .  n.  Law.  A  repli¬ 
cation  to  u  plea;  answering  plea, 
coun  ter-plead',  v.  t.  i.  rl'o 
plead  contrary  to  or  against  ;  to 


make  a  counterplea;  to  deny. 

coun'ter-poin'tb  (-poin'tu),  a. 
[F.  contre-pointe.\  Her.  =  coun- 
terpointed. 

c  o  u  n'te  r-p  o  i  n  t'e  d,  a.  Her. 
Having  two  chevrons  rising 
from  opposite  sides  or  from  the 
top  and  bottom  of  the  shield 
and  meeting  in  the  fess  point.  — 
counterpointed  in  fess,  Her., 
counterpointed. 

coun'ter  po'e  ,  w.  Th«  exact 
opposite;  antithesis;  antipodes, 
coun  ter  pon'der-ate,  v.  t.  'Po 
counterbalance. 

coun'ter-pose',  v.  t.  =  c  o  n- 
tha  rose.  Rare.  —  coun'ter  po¬ 
sition,  n.  Rare. 
coun  ter  po'ten-cd  (-pO'W'n-ea), 
coun  ter-po'ten-cy,  a.  [F.  con- 
t re-j >o fence.)  Her.  =  counter- 
potent. 

coun  ter-po'tent,  a.  Her.  Hav¬ 
ing  the  potents  arranged  base  to 
base  ;  — applied  to  a  fur  —  n. 
A  counterpotent  fur.  [ter-.| 
coun'ter  proj'ect,  n.  See  <  « i\ rv  i 


food,  foot ;  out,  oil ;  chair;  go  ;  sing,  irjk  ;  then,  thin;  nature,  verdure  (250);  K  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144) ;  bon  ;  yet;  zh  =  z  in  arure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Guide. 

full  explanations  of  Abbreviations,  Slens,  etc.,  immediately  precede  the  Voeabularj. 
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OOUn'ter-punch  (koun'ter-pfinch' ;  140),  n.  A  support  be¬ 
neath  metal  that  is  being  hammered  or  punched  from 
above ;  a  bolster. 

coun  ter-quar'tered  (-kwfir'terd),  coun'ter-quar'ter-ly 

(-ter-11),  a.  Her.  a  Counterchanged  quarterly  ;  —  said  of 
a  charge,  esp.  across,  b  Quarterly  with  each  quarter  also 
quarterly  ;  —  said  of  the  field. 

coun'ter-ref'or-ma'tion,  n.  An  opposing  or  counteract¬ 
ing  reformation  ;  specif.  [cap.]  (usually  written  Counter 
Reformation),  the  reformatory  movement  in  tho  Roman 
Catholic  Church  which  followed  the  Reformation  and  the 
growth  of  Protestantism.  Activity  of  the  Jesuits,  the  re¬ 
juvenescence  of  the  Inquisition,  and  the  decrees  of  the 
Council  of  Trent  (1545-03)  were  its  principal  features. 
COUn  ter-re-mon'Strant.  n.  A  remonstrant  of  an  op¬ 
posing  party  or  movement;  specif.  [ cap.]  (usually  written 
Counter  Remonstrant),  Eccl.  Hut.,  one  actively  op¬ 
posed  to  the  Arminian  Remonstrants  in  the  17tli  century  ; 
an  Antiremonstrant.  See  Remonstrant. 

COUn'ter— rev  o-lu'tion,  n.  A  revolution  opposed  to  a  for¬ 
mer  one,  and  endeavoring  to  restore  a  former  state  of  things. 
—  coun'ter-rev'o  lu'tion-a  ry,  a.  —  coun'ter-rev/ o-lu'¬ 
tion  1st,  ?i.  —  coun'ter-rev  o  lu'tion  ize,  v.  t. 
coun'ter-roir,  n.  [Cf.  control.]  0.  Eng.  Law.  A  dupli¬ 
cate  roll  (record  or  account)  kept  by  an  officer  as  a  check 
upon  another  officer’s  roll. 

coun'ter-sa'li-ent  (koun'ter-sa'lT-£nt),  a.  [Cf.  F.  contre- 
saillant. J  Her.  Leaping  from  each  other  ;  —  said  of  fig¬ 
ures  on  a  coat  of  arms. 

COUn'ter-SCarp'  (koun'ter-skarp'),  n.  [counter-  -f-  scarp: 
cf.  F.  contrescarpe.]  Fort.  The  exterior  slope  or  wall  of 
the  ditch  ;  —  sometimes  loosely  used  to  include  the  covered 
way  with  its  parapet  and  glacis. 

coun'ter  sea  (*s§^),  n.  a  A  sea  running  counter  to  the 
wind,  as  after  a  storm  when  the  wind  changes  suddenly, 
b  A  sea  running  against  another  sea.  Rare. 
coun  ter-seal'  (koun'ter-sel'),  v.  t.  ;  -sealed'  (-seld') ; 
-seal'ing.  To  seal  or  ratify  with  another  or  others  ;  to  add 
additional  seals  to. 

coun  ter-se  cure'  (-se-kur'),  v.  t. ;  -se-cured'  (-kurd') ;  -sE- 
cur'ing.  1.  To  secure  against  loss  because  of  having  become 
security  for  another. 

2  To  give  additional 
security  to  or  for. 
coun'ter  shaft' (koun'- 
ter-shaft'),  n.  Mach. 

An  intermediate  shaft 
which  receives  mo¬ 
tion  from  a  main  shaft 
and  transmits  it  to  a 
working  part,  as,  in  a 
machine  shop  or  fac¬ 
tory,  to  a  machine,  or, 
in  an  automobile,  to 
the  road  wheels.  It 
is  usually  furnished 
with  a  clutch  or  fast 
and  loose  pulleys  (with  belt  shifter),  and  a  speed-changing 
device.  —  couri'ter-shaft  ing,  n. 
coun'ter  sign  (koun'ter-sin' ;  koun'ter-sin' ;  277),  v.  t.  ; 
-signed'  (-sind'  ;  -Bind') ;  -sign'ing.  [counter-  +  sign:  cf. 
F.  cont resigner.]  1.  To  sign  on  the  opposite  side  of  (an 
instrument  or  writing) ;  hence,  to  sign  in  addition  to  the 
signature  of  another,  in  order  to  attest  the  authenticity. 

2.  To  sign  or  mark  for  authentication,  etc.  Obs. 
coun'ter  sign  ,  n.  [Cf.  OF.  contresigne.]  1.  The  signa¬ 
ture  of  a  secretary  or  other  person  to  a  writing  already 
signed  by  another,  to  attest  its  authenticity. 

2.  Mil.  A  secret  signal,  as  a  word  or  phrase  communicated 
to  sentries  and  guards,  which  must  be  given  by  any  one 
wishing  to  pass. 

coun'ter- sig'na-ture  (-sTg'nd-^ur),  n.  The  signature  made 
by  one  who  countersigns  anything. 

coun'ter- sink'  (koun'ter-slqk' ;  277),  v.  t. ;  pret.  &  p.  p. 
-sunk '  (-sQqk');  p.  pr.  d‘  vb.  n.  -sink'ing.  1.  To  cham¬ 
fer  or  form  a  depression  around  the  top  of  (a  hole  in  wood, 
metal,  etc.)  for  the  reception  of  the  head  of  a  screw,  bolt, 
etc.,  below  the  surface,  either  wholly  or  in  part ;  as,  to 
countersink  a  hole  for  a  rivet. 

2.  To  cause  to  sink  even  with  or  below  the  surface  ;  as,  to 
countersink  a  screw  or  bolt  into  woodwork, 
coun'ter- sink',  n.  A  countersunk  hole; 
properly,  a  flaring  enlargement  of  the  upper 
part  of  a  hole  ;  also,  a  drill  or  other  tool  for 
countersinking  a  hole.  Cf.  counterbore,  n. 
coun'ter-staln' (-stan'),n.  Micros.  A  stain 
used  to  color  portions  of  a  specimen  not 
affected  by  another  stain, 
coun  ter  stain'  (-stan'),  v.  t. ;  -stained' 

(-stand') ;  -stain'ing.  To  stain  (a  tissue  or 
specimen)  with  an  additional  or  contrasting 
color. 

coun'ter-sub'ject  (koun'ter-sub'jSkt),  n.  \  Flat.;  2  Rose; 
Music.  A  contrasting  melody  or  tune,  to  u  ^nail> 
be  interwoven  with  a  primary  (first  heard)  subject,  as  in  a 
fugue,  where  it  usually  is  a  counterpoint  to  the  answer, 
coun'ter  sunk'  (-sfiqk'),  pret.  dc  p.  p.  of  countersink. 
Hence  :  p.  a.  1.  Chamfered  at  the  top  ;  —  said  of  a  hole. 


Countersinks. 


Countershaft  and  Appurtenances,  an 
Shaft ;  b  Belt  from  line  shaft ;  c  Belt 
to  machine  ;  d  e  Tight  and  Loose 
Pulleys;  f  Cone  Pulley;  g  Belt 
Shifter  Rod  ;  h  h  IIanger6. 


2.  Sunk  into  &  chamfer ;  as,  a  countersunk  bolt. 

3.  Beveled  on  the  lower  side,  so  as  to  fit  a  countersink  ; 
as,  a  countersunk  nail  head. 

coun'ter-tail  (koun'ter-tal'),  n.  [F.  contretaille ;  contre 
(L.  contra )  -J-  taille  cut.  See  tally.]  A  tally  to  check 
another ;  the  countertally  ;  also,  a  counter  stroke.  Obs. 
at  the  countertali,  in  reply.  Obs.  Chaucer. 

coun'ter-ten  or  (-tSn'er),  n.  [OF.  contretcneur.  Cf.  con- 
tratenor  ;  see  tenor  a  part  in  music.]  Music.  One  of 
the  middle  parts  in  music,  between  the  tenor  and  the 
treble ;  high  tenor. 

COUn'ter-term'  (-ttirm'),  n.  An  antithetical  terns ;  an 
antonym  ;  as,  “foe”  is  the  counterterm  of  “ friend.” 
coun'ter- time'  (-tim'),  n.  1.  Man.  The  resistance  of  a 
horse,  that  interrupts  his  cadence  and  the  measure  of  his 
manege. 

2  Resistance;  opposition.  Obs. 

3  Fencing.  A  pass  or  thrust  delivered  inopportunely,  as 
when  one’s  opponent  is  thrusting;  specif.,  in  broadsword, 
a  blow  delivered  at  an  opponent’s  arm  while  he  is  trying 
a  time  hit. 

coun'ter-trip'pant  (-trTp'fint),  a.  Her.  Trippant  in  oppo¬ 
site  directions;  — said  of  animals  of  chase  passing  each  other, 
coun'ter-turn'  (koun'ter-tfirn'),  n.  1.  A  critical  moment 
in  a  play,  when,  contrary  to  expectation,  the  action  is  em¬ 
broiled  in  new  difficulties.  Dryden. 

2.  A  turn  in  the  opposite  direction. 

COUn'ter-typ©'  (-tip'),  n.  All  antitype  or  opposite  ;  also,  a 
corresponding  or  parallel  type. 

coun'ter- vail'  (koun'ter-val'),  v.  t.  ;  -vailed'  (-vald'); 
-vail'ing.  [OF.  contrevaloir  ;  contre  (L.  contra)  -f-  valoir 
to  avail,  fr.  L.  valere  to  be  6trong,  avail.  See  valiant.] 
To  act  against  with  equal  force,  power,  or  effect ;  to 
thwart  or  overcome  by  such  action  ;  to  furnish  an  equiva¬ 
lent  to  or  for;  to  counterbalance  ;  to  compensate. 

The  profit  at  last  will  hardly  countervail  the  inconveniences 
that  go  along  with  it.  L' Estrange. 

Syn.  — See  neutralize. 

countervailing  duty.  Economics ,  a  duty  or  surtax  imposed 
on  imports  to  offset  an  excise  or  inland  revenue  tax  put 
upon  articles  of  the  sarae  class  manufactured  at  home ; 
also,  in  more  recent  usage,  a  duty  imposed  to  offset  the 
advantage  given  to  foreign  producers  by  a  bounty  which 
their  government  offers  for  the  production  or  export  of 
the  article  taxed. 

coun'ter-vail'  (koun'ter-val'),  n.  A  countervailing  power 
or  value  ;  an  equivalent.  Obs. 

Surely  the  present  pleasure  of  a  sinful  act  is  a  poor  counter¬ 
vail  lor  the  bitterness  of  the  review.  South. 

coun  ter- vair'  (-vfir'),  n .  [Cf.  F.contre-vair.]  Her.  A  fur 
of  diaper  pattern  in  w  hich  bells  or  shields  of  the  same 
tincture  are  arranged  in  double  horizontal  rows,  back  to 
back  and  point  to  point,  the  tinctures  of  the  double  rows 
alternating  white  and  blue  as  in  the  single  rows  in  vair. 
—  coun'ter  vair',  coun  ter  valr'y  (-T),  a. 
coun'ter  view'  (koun'ter-vu'),  n.  1.  Confrontation.  Obs. 

Within  the  gates  of  hell  sat  Death  and  Sin, 

In  countervtew.  Milton. 

2.  An  opposite  or  opposing  view  ;  also,  opposition  ;  con¬ 
trast.  Rare. 

coun  ter-vote'  (-vot'),  v.  t.  ;  -vot'ed  (vot'Sd)  ;  -vot'ing 
(-vot'Tng).  To  vote  in  opposition  to  ;  to  balance  or  over¬ 
come  by  voting  ;  to  outvote. 

counterweigh'  (-wa'),  v.  t.  <i-  i. ;  -weighed'  (-wad') ; 
-weigh'ing.  To  weigh  against  ;  to  counterbalance, 
coun'ter-weight'  (koun'ter-wat'),  n.  An  equivalent 
weight ;  a  counterpoise  ;  counterbalance;  specif.,  as  to  an 
astronomical  instrument. 

coun'ter-weight  ed,  p.  a.  Having,  or  controlled  by,  a 
counterweight. 

counter-wheel'  (-hwel'),  v.  t.  d ■  i. ;  -wheeled'  (-hweld') ; 
wheel'ing.  Mil.  To  w  heel,  or  cause  to  wheel,  or  turn,  in 
an  opposite  direction. 

coun'ter-work'  (koun'ter-wfirk'),  n.  1.  Any  work  done 
counter  to  another  work. 

2.  Mil.  Fortifications  constructed  to  oppose  and  counter¬ 
act  the  effect  of  fortifications  of  the  enemy,  in  sieges, 
coun'ter-work' (-wQrk'),  ?•.  t.  /  -worked'  (-wfirkt');  -work'- 
ing.  To  w'ork  in  opposition  to  ;  to  counteract.  —  v.  i.  To 
work  to  the  contrary. 

That  counterworks  each  folly  and  caprice.  Pope. 
count'ess  (koun'tgs),  n.  [F.  comtesse.  See  count  a  noble¬ 
man.]  1.  The  wife  or  widow  of  an  earl  in  the  British 
peerage,  or  of  a  coimt  in  the  Continental  nobility  ;  also,  a 
lady  possessed  of  the  same  dignity  in  her  own  right.  See 
4th  count,  Note. 

2.  A  roofing  slate  of  middle  size.  See  slate. 
count'lng-house'  (koun'tTng-lmus')  )  n.  [See  count,  v.  t.] 
count'ing  room'  (koun'tlng-room')  j  The  house  or  room 
in  which  a  merchant,  trader,  or  manufacturer  keeps  his 
books  and  transacts  business. 

count'less,  a.  Incapable  of  being  counted  ;  not  ascertain¬ 
able  ;  innumerable. 

coun'tor,  coun'tour  (koun'ter),  n.  [OF.  conteor.]  a  Eng. 
Hist.  An  accountant,  apparently  a  county  auditor  or  col¬ 
lector.  b  O.  Eng.  Law.  A  pleader  in  court;  specif.,  a 
sergeant  at  law. 

coun'trl-fied  (kun'tn-fid),  p.  a.  Less  properly  coun'try - 
fied  Having  the  appearance  and  manners  of  a  rustic;  rude. 


coun'tri-fy  (kiln'trT-fl),  v.  t.;  coun'tri-fied  (-fid);  coun'- 
tri-fy'ing  (-fi'Ing).  To  give  a  rural  appearance  to;  to 
cause  to  appear  rustic.  Lamb. 

coun'try  (kQn'trl),  n. ;  pi.  -tries  (-trlz).  [F.  contree ,  LL. 
contrata ,  fr.  L.  contra  over  against,  on  the  opposite  side. 
Cf.  counter,  adv contra-.]  1.  A  region  or  tract  of  land  ; 
a  district ;  land  area ;  as,  wild  country  ;  the  Lake  country. 

2.  An  inhabited  region  ;  a  peopled  land. 

A  certain  householder  .  .  .  went  into  a  far  country. 

Matt.  xxi.  38. 

3.  The  territory  of  a  nation  ;  a  state,  whether  independ¬ 
ent  or  not,  that  is  distinct  as  to  name  and  the  character, 
language,  institutions,  or  historical  memories  of  its  people, 
as  England  or  Poland. 

4.  The  land  of  a  person’s  birth  or  adoption,  to  which  he 
owes  his  allegiance. 

I  only  regret  that  I  have  but  one  life  to  lose  for  my  country. 

Aathan  Hale. 

5.  The  people  of  a  state  or  district ;  the  nation. 

All  the  country  wept  with  a  loud  voice.  2  Sam.  xv.  23- 

6.  Rural  regions,  as  opposed  to  a  city  or  town. 

God  made  the  country,  and  man  made  the  town.  Cowper. 
Only  very  great  men  were  in  the  habit  of  dividing  the  year 
between  town  and  country.  _  Macaulay. 

7-  Law.  A  jury;  —  so  called  because  originally  the  jury  was 
a  body  of  men  chosen  from  the  country  or  neighborhood 
(hundred),  by  whose  decision  the  litigants  had  agreed  to 
be  bound,  a  jury  trial  being  called  trial  by  the  country,  and 
the  litigants  being  said  to  put  themselves  upon  the,  or  their, 
country.  An  accused  criminal  still  submits,  in  England, 
to  trial  by  God  and  his  country. 

8  Naut.  a  A  region  of  the  ocean.  Obs.  or  R.  b  Nav. 
The  space  in  the  wardroom  of  a  war  vessel  outside  the 
staterooms,  which  border  on  it ;  — usually  called  wardroom 

country.  17.  S. 

9.  Mining.  The  rock  in  which  a  mineral  vein  is  inclosed; 

—  often  called  country  rock. 

10.  Cricket.  The  parts  of  the  field  far  from  the  wickets, 
to  go  to  the  country.  Politics ,  to  appeal  to  the  electors  from 
a  vote  in  the  British  House  of  Commons  unfavorable  to 
the  ministry.  Such  an  appeal  is  taken  by  dissolving  Par¬ 
liament.  —  to  put,  or  throw,  one’s  self  upon  the  c.,  to  appeal 
to  one’s  constituents ;  also,  to  stand  trial  before  a  jury. 

coun'try,  a.  1.  Pertaining,  or  peculiar,  to  one’s  own 
country;  native. 

She,  bowing  herself  towards  him,  laughing  the  cruel  tyrant  to 
scorn,  spake  m  her  country  language.  2  Macc.  vii.  27. 

2.  Pertaining  to  the  regions  remote  from  a  city  ;  rural; 
rustic  ;  as,  a  country  life;  a  country  town. 

3  Destitute  of  refinement;  rude;  unpolished;  rustic; 
not  urbane  ;  as,  countiy  manners. 

country  almond.  =  Malabar  almond.  —  c.  bank.  Banking , 
a  national  bank  not  in  a  reserve  city.  Colloq.,  U.  S.  —  c. 
bishop.  Eccl.  See  chorepiscopus.  —  c.  club,  a  club  usually 
located  in  the  suburbs  or  vicinity  of  a  city  or  town  and 
devoted  mainly  to  outdoor  sports.  —  c.  cousin,  a  relative 
from  the  country  visiting  the  city  and  unfamiliar  with 
city  manners  and  sights.  —  c.  fig,  a  West  African  rubia- 
ceous  tree  or  shrub  ( Sarcocephalus  escvlentus).  Its  succu¬ 
lent  fruit  has  emetic  properties,  and  its  bark,  known  as 
doundake  bark,  is  said  to  be  astringent  and  febrifugal.  — 
c.  mallow.  See  mallow.  —  c.  party,  a  political  party  which 
supports  the  interests  of  the  country  as  a  whole  rather 
than  those  of  the  court  or  a  faction ;  or,  one  that  favors 
the  claims  of  the  country  and  agriculture  rather  than 
those  of  the  cities  and  manufacturing;  specif.,  a  party 
formed  in  England  about  1673,  for  the  special  object  of 
guarding  against  the  religious  and  political  designs  of 
the  court.  It  sympathized  with  the  nonconformists  and 
later  developed  into  the  Whig  party.  —  c.  play,  a  village 
fair.  Scot.  —  c.  rock.  Mining.  =  country,  9.  — c.  walnut, 
the  candlenut. 

coun'try— dance',  n.  Any  dance  of  rural  English  origin  ; 
specif.,  a  dance  where  the  partners  stand  opposite  each 
other  in  parallel  lines  and  dance  in  couples  up  and  down 
between  the  lines,  as  in  the  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley  or  the 
Virginia  reel. 

coun'try-man  (kfin'trT-mfin),  n.  ;  pi.  -men  (-men).  1.  An 
inhabitant  or  native  of  a  country  ;  also,  one  born  in  the 
same  country  with  another  ;  a  compatriot. 

In  perik  of  waters,  in  perils  of  robbers,  in  perils  by  mine  own 
countrymen.  2  Cor.  xi.  26. 

2.  One  who  dwells  in  the  country,  as  distinguished  from  a 
townsman  ;  a  rustic;  a  liusbandmnn  or  farmer. 

A  simple  countryman  that  brought  her  figs.  Shak. 
coun'try-seat'  (-set/),  n.  A  dwelling  of  some  pretensions 
in  the  country;  esp.,  in  Great  Britain,  the  residence  of  a 
country  gentleman  or  of  a  person  of  rank, 
coun'try-side'  (-Sid'),  n.  A  particular  rural  district  or  its 
inhabitants  ;  a  country  neighborhood, 
coun'try-wom'an  (-wdbm'an),  n. ;  pi.  -women  (-wTm'Sn). 
A  woman  of  the  country,  or  of  the  same  country. 
COUnt'-wheel',  n.  The  wheel  in  a  clock  which  regulates 
the  number  of  strokes  in  sounding  the  hour. 

COUn'ty  (koun'tT),  n. ;  pi.  -ties  (-tTz).  [OF.  contS,  F. 
comtfc,  fr.  LL.  comitatns.  See  count.]  1.  An  earldom; 
the  domain  of  a  count  or  earl.  Obs.  or  Hist. 

2.  In  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  the  community  of  in¬ 
habitants  of  one  of  the  territorial  districts  called  counties 
(see  def.  3,  below);  specif.,  the  body  of  inhabitants  en¬ 
franchised  of  the  civil  and  political  liberties  of  such  a 
district,  or,  formerly,  the  county  court  (which  see)  or  a 
session  of  it. 


coun'ter-puff',  n.  An  opposing 
puff  or  breeze.  Obs.  or  It. 
coun'ter-p  u  b  h'.  n.  Push  or 
thrust  in  return.  Obs. —  coun7- 

ter-push',  r. 

coun'ter  ques  tion.  n.  See 

counter-.—  coun  ter-ques'- 
tion.  v.  t.  8f  i. 

coun  ter-ra-guled'.  counter- 
rag'u-ly,  coun  ter-ram'pant. 
Her.  See  counter-.  Obs. 
coun'ter-rate7,  n.  Finance.  In 
foreign  exchange,  the  rate  naid 
for  a  bill  by  the  dealer.  Colloq. 
coun  ter-re-flect'#4,a.  Her  See 
counter-.  Obs. 
coun  ter-rl-poste'.  n.  Fencing. 
A  riposte  delivered  after  parry¬ 
ing  the  adversary’s  riposte.  — 
coun  ter-ri  poste  ,  r.  i. 
counterroll.  +  control. 
coun  ter-rol'ment,  n.  A  coun¬ 
ter  account.  See  control.  Obs. 
coun'ter-round7.  n.  Mil.  An 
extra  round  made  unexpectedly 
to  insure  that  the  ordinary 
rounds  have  been  made  and  that 


the  sentinels  are  vigilant  ;  also, 
the  body  of  officers  making  this 
round.  [diet.  Obs.  I 

coun  ter-Bay',  v.  t.  To  contra- 1 
coun'ter-scale',  n.  Counterbal¬ 
ance  ;  balance,  as  of  one  scale 
against  another.  Obs. 
coun'ter-scal 'loped  (-ekai'tfpt), 

a.  Her.  =  ESCALLOPED. 

coun'ter -Bcarf'.  +  counter¬ 
scarp.  [ter-.  I 

coun'ter-Bcoff',  n.  See  coun-| 
coun'ter-scuf  fle,  n.  A  scuffling 
contest.  Obs.  —  counter-scuf- 
fler.  n.  Obs. 

coun'ter-seal'.  n.  Obs.  or  Hist. 
a  A  smaller  seal  imposed  upon 
the  reverse  of  a  larger,  b  The 
reverse  of  a  seal.  [counter-.! 
c  oun'te  r-Be  cu'ri-ty,  n.  See| 
coun'ter-BenBe',  n.  [F.  contre- 
A  meaning  or  interpreta¬ 
tion  opposed  to  the  original  or 
intended  meaning.  [ter-. I 
coun'ter  8ig  nal.>i.  See  coun-| 
coun'ter-signd  .  Countersigned. 


coun'ter-slope',  n.  1.  An  over¬ 
hanging  slope  ;  as,  a  wall  with  a 
counterslope.  [tion.l 

2.  A  slope  in  an  opposite  direc-l 
coun'ter  stand',  n.  Resistance, 
coun'ter-state  ment,  n.  See 
counter-.  [ter-.  I 

coun ' ter- stat  ute,  n.  See  coun- I 
coun'ter-step'.  n.  A  contrary 
method  of  procedure  ;  opposite 
course  of  action, 
coun'ter-stock',  n.  The  part  of 
a  tally  kept  by  the  creditor  in 
a  transaction.  See  tally. 
coun  ter-etrive',  v.  t.  To  strive 
against.  Obs.  [TER-.I 

couq'ter-stroke',  n.  See  coun-| 
coun'ter  sure  ty.  n.  =  counter- 
8ECUBITY. 

coun'ter-sway',  n.  A  swaying 
in  a  contrary  direction  ;  an  op¬ 
posing  influence.  Obs. 
coun  ter-sway',  v.  t.  To  sway 
toward  the  reverse  or  opposite. 
Obs. 

coun'ter-tal'ly,  n.  The  counter- 
stock  of  a  tally. 


coun'ter-taste',  n.  See  coun¬ 
ter-.  [counter-.  I 

coun'ter-tend'en-cy,  n.  See| 
coun'ter  ten  or  clef.  Music.  = 

ALTO  CLEF.  [COUNTER-.  I 

coun'ter-tierce'.n.  Fencing.  See| 
counter  timber.  Shipbuilding. 
A  timber  built  in  the  counter, 
coun'ter  trac'tion,  n.  Surg.  = 
COUNTER  EXTENSION.  [TER-.I 

coun'ter  trench',  n.  See  coun-| 
coun  ter-trip'ping,  a.  Her.  = 

COUNTKRTRIPPANT. 

coun'ter  tune',  n.  Music.  A 
tune  or  voice  part  accompany¬ 
ing  or  answering  another.  Obs. 
c  o  u  n't  e  r-tu  r  n  e  d',  a.  Her. 
Turned  in  opposite  directions, 
coun  ter- vail' a-ble,  a.  That  may 
be  taken  to  countervail.  Bare. 
coun'ter-vail'ment,  n.  Counter¬ 
vail.  Obs. 

coun  ter-val-la'tion,  n.  Fort.  = 

CONTR  AVA  LLATION.  [VENE.I 

coun  ter-vene',  v.  t.  =  contra-] 
coun  ter-venge',  v.  t.  [OF.  con- 
trevengier.~\  To  revenge.  Obs. 


coun'ter-ven'om,  n.  See  coun¬ 
ter-. 

coun 'ter- verse',  n.  Averse  sung 
in  reply  or  in  chorus.  Obs. 
coun  ter-wait',  v.  t.  To  wait  or 
watch  for ;  to  be  on  guard 
against.  Obs. 

coun'ter-wall',  n.  An  independ¬ 
ent  side  wall  against  an  adjacent 
building  that  stands  clear  of  the 
party  line. 

couri' ter- weight',  v.  t.  =  coun¬ 
terweigh.  [ter-.| 

coun'ter  w^ud',  n.  See  coun-| 
countes.  countese.  +  countess. 
count'fish7,  n.  See  schnapper. 
counting  glass.  A  gauged  mag¬ 
nifying  glass  used  in  ascertain¬ 
ing*  the  fineness  of  woven  goods, 
count'ing-out'  rime  or  rhyme. 
See  to  count  out,  d,  under  1st 
count. 

counties.  +  quaintise. 
count  muster.  A  round-up  of 
6heep  or  cattle,  to  count  them. 
A  fist  ratio. 

count  number.  A  number  ob¬ 


tained  by  counting;  the  cardinal 
number  of  an  assemblage, 
countor,  countour.  +  counter. 
countray.  +  country. 
countre.  countrey.  +  country. 
countre-.  For  various  forms  in 
countre -,  see  those  in  COUNTER-* 
countrefete.  +  counterfeit. 
countrepeise.  counterpoise. 
countreplete.  +  counter- 

PLEAD. 

countresegge.  f  countf.rsay. 
countretallle.  ^ countertally. 
countrevaile  countervail. 
countrewaite.  +  counterwait. 
coun 'try-b age7,  n.  =  prison' 
lx’s  base. 

countryman’s  treacle.  Dial. 

Eng.  a  The  common  rue.  b 
The  valerian,  c  The  wild  garlic, 
coun'try  ward,  adv.  Towards 
the  country  ;  —  orig.  with  to. 
count'ship.  n.  See  -ship. 
count  word.  Math.  The  name 
of  a  cardinal  number,  as  two, 
fire,  etc.  [3c.| 

county  borough.  See  county,! 


ale,  senate,  c&re,  ilm,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofa ;  eve,  £vent,  find,  recent,  maker;  ice,  Ill;  old,  6bey,  orb,  Sdd,  s8ft,  connect ;  use,  unite,  fim,  fip,  circus,  menu ; 

[|  Foreign  Word.  +  Obsolete  Variant  of.  +  combined  with.  =  equals. 
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3.  In  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  one  of  the  territorial 
divisions  constituting  the  chief  units  for  administrative, 
judicial,  and  political  purposes.  The  first  districts  to  be 
called  counties  were  the  old  Anglo-Saxon  shires,  often 
called  the  ancient,  or  geographical,  counties,  or,  more  com¬ 
monly,  counties  at  large,  which  had  various  historical  ori¬ 
gins  going  back  to  Anglo-Saxon  days.  Later  the  term  was 
applied  to :  a  Certain  duchies  (as  Cornwall,  Shetland,  etc.), 
b  Certain  districts  consisting  of  cities  or  towns  with  neigh¬ 
boring  territory  separated  out  of  the  older  shires  and 
given  the  organization  of  counties  (and  called  counties  cor¬ 
porate,  or  corporate  counties),  c  Administrative  divisions 
(often  not  coincident  with  the  older  counties)  to  which  the 
administrative  functions  (but  not  the  judicial  or  political 
ones)  of  the  older  counties  have  been  transferred  under 
the  Local  Government  Act  of  1888,  and  which  are  called 
administrative  counties.  Some  of  these  administrative  coun¬ 
ties  consist  of  boroughs  of  more  than  50,000  inhabitants, 
which  are  specifically  called  county  boroughs,  d  Territorial 
divisions,  called  registration  counties,  which  are  aggregates 
of  the  registration  districts  for  births,  deaths,  and  mar¬ 
riages.  e  In  Scotland,  the  33  civil  counties  into  which  the 
country  is  divided,  the  Local  Government  Act  of  1889 
having  extended  to  Scotland  a  system  of  county  govern¬ 
ment  substantially  the  same  as  that  of  England. 

4.  In  the  United  States,  the  largest  division  for  local  gov¬ 
ernment  in  all  States  except  Louisiana,  where  the  corre¬ 
sponding  division  is  the  parish.  The  administrative  func¬ 
tions  of  the  county  are  more  important  than  those  of  the 
town  in  the  Southern  States,  less  important  than  those  of 
the  town  in  the  New  England  States,  and  in  the  Middle  and 
Western  States  of  about  equal  importance.  The  county 
is  subdivided  for  governmental  purposes  into  minor  civil 
divisions  (so  called),  such  as  townsliips,  towns,  plantations, 
locations,  purchases,  grants,  surpluses  (which  see),  etc. 
Of.  quasi  corporation  and  municipal  corporal  ion,  under 
CORPORATION,  3. 

6.  One  of  the  larger  administrative  divisions  for  local  and 
political  purposes  in  various  British  colonies,  as  Canada, 
Jamaica,  New  Zealand,  and  Australia. 

6.  =  count,  the  title.  Obs.  Shak. 

county  commissioner  Any  of  certain  administrative 
officers  in  some  of  the  States,  invested  by  local  laws  with 
various  powers  in  reference  to  the  roads,  courthouses, 
financial  matters,  etc.,  of  the  county.  U.  S. 

County  council-  A  council  having  authority  over  a  county, 
as  that  provided  for  in  England  by  the  Local  Government 
Act  of  1888,  or  since  1899  by  statute  in  the  State  of  Indiana 
in  the  United  States. 

county  court-  Eng.  Hist.  1.  Orig.,  the  assembly  or  court 
of  the  county,  presided  over  by  the  sheriff  and  attended 
by  suitors  representing  all  the  lands  in  the  county  or 
shire.  It  represented  the  older  shire  moot,  and  its  juris¬ 
diction  was  chiefly  judicial,  as  a  court  of  first  instance  in 
both  civil  and  criminal  cases  and  of  appeal  from  the  minor 
courts,  but  it  also  had  certain  administrative  and,  at  least 
in  some  cases,  some  legislative  powers.  The  suitors  were 
the  judges,  or  doomsmen,  of  the  court,  and  decree  of  out¬ 
lawry  could  be  declared  only  at  this  court.  The  conten¬ 
tious  jurisdiction  of  the  court  fell  into  disuse  before  the 
creation  of  the  statutory  county  courts.  (See  def.  2.  below.) 
2-  In  England,  any  of  various  judicial  courts  tor  civil 
actions  established  by  the  County  Courts  Act  of  1846  (9  & 
10  Viet.  c.  95),  mainly  for  the  recovery  of  small  debts. 
Their  jurisdiction  has  been  largely  increased. 

3.  In  the  United  States  and  various  British  colonies,  a 
court  having  a  certain  (designated)  jurisdiction,  usually 
both  civil  and  criminal  and  both  original  and  appellative, 
within  the  limits  of  a  county. 

county  palatine  The  dominion  or  territory  of  a  count, 
or  earl,  palatine  ;  now,  in  England,  a  county  of  which  the 
earl  (count)  had  originally  royal  powers  with  exclusive 
civil  and  criminal  jurisdiction.  These  powers  are  now 
mostly  abolished.  The  counties  palatine  in  England  are 
now  Lancashire,  Cheshire,  and  Durham ;  but  formerly  Ely, 
Pembroke,  and  Hexhamshire  were  included, 
county  rates-  Rates  levied  upon  the  county,  and  collect¬ 
ed  by  the  boards  of  guardians,  for  county  purposes.  Eng. 
county  seat-  A  county  town.  U.  S. 
county  sessions-  The  general  quarter  sessions  of  the 
peace  for  each  county,  held  four  times  a  year.  Eng. 
county  town.  The  town  where  the  county  business  is 
transacted  ;  a  shire  town. 

||  coup  (koo),  n.  [F.,  fr.  L.  colaphus  a  cuff,  Gr.  KoAa^o?.] 

1.  Lit.,  a  stroke  or  blow  ;  hence,  a  sudden  stroke  ;  an  un¬ 
expected  device  or  stratagem; —  a  term  used  in  various 
ways  to  convey  the  idea  of  promptness  and  force. 

2.  a  A  single  roll  of  the  wheel  at  roulette,  or  a  deal  at 
rouge  et  noir.  Cant,  b  Billiards.  The  pocketing  of  the 
cue  ball  without  its  touching  another  ball,  which  adds 
three  points  to  the  opponent’s  score.  Eng. 

3.  Among  some  tribes  of  North  American  Indians,  the 
act  of  striking  or  touching  an  enemy  in  warfare  with  the 
hand  or  at  close  quarters,  as  with  a  short  stick,  in  such  a 
manner  as  by  custom  counts  as  an  act  of  bravery  ;  hence, 
any  of  various  other  deeds  recognized  by  custom  as  acts  of 
marked  bravery  or  honor. 

coup7  de  glotte' (de  gl<$t')  [F.],  Phon .,  the  catch  of  the  glot¬ 
tis,  or  glottal  stop.  —  c.  de  grace'  (gras')  IF.  I,  the  stroke 
of  mercy  with  which  an  executioner  ends  by  death  the 
sufferings  of  the  condemned,  or  a  knight  dispatched  his 
mortally  wounded  adversary  ;  hence,  a  decisive,  finishing 
stroke.  —  c.  de  Jar7nac'  (zhaUnak')  [F.],an  unexpected  and 
decisive  stroke,  from  that  with  which  Guy  Chabot,  Baron 
de  Jarnac,  overcame  La  ChSteigneraie  in  a  duel  before 
Henri  II.  and  his  courtiers  in  July,  1547.  —  c.  domain'  (max') 
[F.],  Mil. ,  a  sudden  and  unexpected  movement  or  attack. 
—  c.  de  mai'tre  (mfi'tr’)  [F.J.  a  master  stroke;  action  or 
work  which  exhibits  much  ability.  —  c.  de  pied'  (pya')  [F  ], 
lit.,  a  stroke  of  foot ;  a  kick  ;  hence,  a  check  or  repulse, 
an  accident,  or  a  cause  of  disgrace.  —  c.  de  re-pos'  (re-po'j 
(F.J.  Chess,  a  move  leaving  the  main  features  of  a  position 
unchanged  when  the  adversary  can  change  these  only  to 
his  disadvantage.  —  c.  de  soTeil'  (so'lS'y’)  [F.J,  Med.,  a  sun¬ 
stroke.—  c.  d'd  tat'  (da7tar)  [F.J,  Politics^  a  sudden,  deci¬ 
sive  exercise  of  power  whereby  the  existing  government 
is  subverted  without  the  consent  of  the  people  ;  an  unex¬ 
pected  measure  of  state,  more  or  less  violent ;  a  stroke  of 
policy.  — c.  do  th^S/tre  (de  ta'a'tr’)  [F.J,  a  sudden  and  sen¬ 
sational  turn  or  action  in  a  play;  hence,  any  showy  or 
theatrical  act.  —  c.  d’oeil'  (dfi'yq.  [F.J  a  A  comprehensive 


county  corporate.  See  county, 
n.,3b. 

coup.  Obs.  or  dial.  Eng.  var. 
of  coop,  n.  Sf  v. ;  cope,  to  fight, 
coup  (koup  ;  kdon),  v.  t.  [Cf. 
Icef.  Arawpa.]  Dial.  Eng.  Sr  Scot. 

1.  To  buy;  traffic;  barter. 

2.  To  aby  or  pay  for.  Obs. 
coup  (koup  ;  krtop),  n.  Obs.  or 
Scot.  Jr  Dial.  Eng.  [F.  coup. ] 
1-  A  blow  or  shock  ;  an  upset. 

2.  A  fault  in  a  coal  seam. 

3.  The  act  of  dumping  a  cart  or 


a  barrow  by  tipping  it  up. 

4.  A  cart  for  carrying  dirt,  ref¬ 
use,  etc.  ;  esp.,  a  ti peart  ;  also, 
the  load  of  such  a  cart, 
coup  (k<5o),  v.  i.  To  make  a 
coup.  See  coup,  w.,  3. 
coup  ( kobp),  v.  t.  ( F.  couper  to 
cut.  1  1.  To  cut  or  slash.  Obs. 
2.  Her.  To  cut  off  clean, 
coup  (koup  ;  koop),  v.  i •  Scot. 
Jr  Dial.  Eng.  1.  To  strike  ;  to 
come  to  blows.  Obs. 

2.  To  be  upset  ;  to  capsize. 


view  ;  esp.,  a  general  view  such  as  can  be  taken  at  a  glance, 
b  Mil.  The  faculty  or  the  act  of  comprehending  at  a 
glance  the  weakness  or  strength  of  a  military  position,  of 
a  certain  arrangement  of  troops,  the  most  advantageous 
position  for  a  battlefield,  etc. 

COU  p<$'  (koo'pa'),  n.  [F.,  fr. 
coupe ,  p.  p.  of  couper  to  cut. 

See  coppice.]  1.  The  front  or 
after  compartment  of  a  Conti¬ 
nental  diligence ;  also,  a  half 
compartment  usually  at  the 
end,  on  British  railway  cars. 

2 .  A  four-wheeled  close  car-  Coupe,  2. 

riage  for  two  persons  inside,  with  an  outside  seat  for  the 
driver  ;  —  so  called  because  giving  the  appearance  of  a 
larger  carriage  cut  off. 

couped  (koopt),  a.  [F.  couper  to  cut.]  Her.  Cut  off 
smoothly,  as  distinguished  from  erased;  —  said  esp.  of  the 
head  or  limb  of  an  animal. 

COU  pee'  (koo-pe' ;  kobp'e),*n.  [F.  coupe ,  n.,  properly  p.  p. 
of  couper  to  cut.  Cf.  coupe.]  A  motion  in  dancing  which 
the  dancer  makes,  as  a  sort  of  salutation,  by  resting  on 
one  foot  and  passing  the  other  forward  or  backward. 

II  COUpe7-gorge7  (koop'gQrzh'),/*.  [F.,  cutthroat.]  1.  Mil. 
Any  position  such  that  the  troops  occupying  it  must  either 
surrender  or  be  cut  to  pieces. 

2.  A  cutthroat.  Obs. 

coup'er  (koop'er),  n.  [Cf.  E.  dial,  coup  to  overturn,  in¬ 
cline.]  A  lever  in  a  loom  for  lifting  the  harness, 
cou'ple  (kup'*i),  n.  [F.  couple ,  fr.  L.  copula  a  bond,  band; 
co-  -f-  apere ,  aptum ,  to  join.  See  apt,  a. ;  cf.  copula.] 

1.  That  which  joins  or  links  two  things  together  ;  a  bond 
or  tie;  a  coupler;  a  leash. 

It  is  in  some  sort  with  friends  as  it  is  with  dogs  in  couples: 
they  should  be  of  the  same  size  and  humor.  L' Estrange. 

2.  A  joining  together  in  wedlock  ;  sexual  union.  Obs. 

3-  Two  of  the  same  kind  connected  or  considered  together  ; 
a  pair  ;  a  brace.  “  A  couple  of  shepherds.”  Sir  P.  Sid¬ 
ney.  “  A  couple  of  drops.”  Addison.  “  A  couple  of  miles.” 
Dickens.  “  A  couple  of  weeks.”  Carlyle. 

Adding  one  to  one  we  have  the  complex  idea  of  a  couple.  Locke. 
[ZibaJ  met  him  with  a  couple  of  asses  saddled.  2  Sam.  xvi.  1. 
4  A  male  and  female  associated  together  ;  esp.,  a  man 
and  woman  married,  betrothed,  or  partners  at  a  dance. 

Fair  couple  linked  in  happy,  nuptial  league.  Milton. 
6-  Arch.  =  couple-close,  2. 

6-  Elec.  A  pair  of  substances,  usually  but  not  necessarily 
metals,  capable  of  acting  together  as  an  electric  source 
when  dipped  in  an  electrolyte ;  — called  also  voltaic  couple. 

7-  Mech.  A  pair  of  equal  parallel  forces,  acting  in  oppo¬ 
site  directions  but  not  on  the  same  point.  They  cannot 
be  balanced  by  any  single  force,  and  their  tendency  is  to 
produce  rotation. 

8.  Music.  =  coupler,  2. 

9.  Astron.  A  binary  star,  or  a  double  star. 

Syn.  —  Couple,  pair,  brace,  yoke.  Couple  applies  to  two 
things  of  the  same  sort,  regarded  as  in  some  way  associ¬ 
ated,  but  not  necessarily  (except  in  the  case  of  a  married 
or  betrothed  pair)  matched  or  belonging  together ;  it  fre¬ 
quently  means  no  more  than  two  ;  as.  “  Make  me  a  couple 
of  cakes  ”  (2  Sam.  xiii.  6) ;  “  a  couple  oi  short-legged  hens  ” 
(Shak.);  a  couple  of  hours,  a  couple  of  dollars.  Pair,  in 
modern  usage,  applies  to  two  things  which  belong  or  are 
used  together,  frequently  so  that  one  is  useless  or  defec¬ 
tive  without  the  other ;  it  also  applies  to  a  single  object 
composed  of  two  corresponding  or  complementary  parts  ; 
as,  “  one  pair  of  English  legs”  (Shak.);  “  How  many  pair 
of  silk  stockings  thou  hast”  (id.);  “a  pair  of  gloves” 
(Pope);  “wedded  pair ”  (Milton);  “a  pair  of  shears” 
(Shak.) ;  “a  pair  of  balances”  (Rev.  vi.  5);  a  pair  of  trousers, 
spectacles,  tongs.  Brace  commonly  applies  to  a  pair  of  cer¬ 
tain  birds  or  animals  (as,  a  brace  of  pheasants,  ducks,  grey¬ 
hounds)  ;  occasionally,  to  a  pair  of  inanimate  objects  (as,  a 
brace  of  pistols) ;  rarely,  to  persons,  with  contemptuous 
or  humorous  connotation  (as,  “a  brace  of  dukes,”  Gold¬ 
smith).  Yoke  applies  to  a  pair  of  animals  linked  together ; 
it  is  used  of  persons  only  in  contempt ;  as,  “  Elisha  .  .  . 
was  plowing,  with  twelve  yoke  of  oxen  ”  (1  Kings  xix.  19) ; 
“  a  yoke  of  his  discarded  men  ”  (Shak.).  Cf.  flock. 
COU'ple  (kup'’l),  v.t.;  cou'pled  (kup'Td);  cou'pling  (kup'- 
lTng).  [F.  coupler ,  fr.  L.  copulare.  See  couple,  n. ;  cf. 
copulate.]  1  To  link  or  tie,  as  one  thing  to  another ;  to 
connect  or  fasten  together  ;  to  join. 

Huntsman.  I  charge  thee,  tender  well  my  hounds,  .  .  . 

And  couple  Clowder  with  the  deep-mouthed  brach.  Shak. 
They  lost  no  opportunity  of  coupling  his  name  with  the  names 
of  the  most  hateful  tyrants.  Macaulay. 

2-  To  join  in  wedlock  ;  to  marry.  Obs.  or  Colloq. 

A  parson  who  couples  all  our  beggars.  Swift. 

3.  Music.  To  connect  (two  or  more  keys  or  keyboards  of 
an  organ)  by  a  coupler. 

COU'ple,  v.  i.  1.  To  wed  ;  to  copulate. 

2-  To  come  together,  forming  a  pair  or  pairs. 

3.  Organ  Playing.  To  allow  of  coupling.  See  v.  t .,  3. 
cou'ple-beggar,  n.  One  who  makes  it  his  business  to 
marry  beggars  to  each  other  or  perform  clandestine  or  ir¬ 
regular  marriages.  Obs.  Swift. 

cou'ple-close'  (-kiss'),  n.;  pi.  couple-closes  (-klos'Sz  ; 
-Tz).  1.  Her.  A  diminutive  of  the  chevron,  containing  one 

fourth  of  its  surface.  Couple-closes  are  never  borne  singly. 
They  are  generally  borne  one  on  each  side  of  a  chevron, 
and  the  blazoning  may  then  be  either  a  chevron  between 
two  couple- closes  or  a  chevron  cottised. 

2.  Arch.  A  pair  of  rafters  framed  together  with  a  tie  fixed 
at  their  feet,  or  with  a  collar  beam.  Eng. 

COU'pled  (kup'’ld),7>.  a.  1.  United  in  twos  ;  paired  ;  joined. 
2  Of  animals,  designating  the  coupling  or  joining  of  the 
hind  quarters  to  the  parts  in  front ;  — chiefly  in  combina¬ 
tion  ;  as,  long-coupled  ;  short-coupled.  See  coupling,  3. 

3.  Designating  two  or  more  horses  from  the  same  stable 
running  in  a  race,  in  which  case  bets  upon  them  are  de¬ 
cided  by  the  position  of  the  foremost  of  them.  Racing  Cant. 
coupled  column,  Arch.,  two  columns  set  nearer  together  than 
others  of  the  same  order,  or  forming  one  of  many  groups 
of  two,  used  esp.  in  the  neoclassic  art  of  the  17th  century 


and  later;  chietiy  in  pi.  —  coupled  engine.  Mach,  a  A  loco¬ 
motive  engine  having  two  or  more  driving  wheels  on  either, 
side  joined  by  a  coupling  rod.  See  locomotive,  b  An  en¬ 
gine  with  two  independent  cylinders  working  on  the  same 
cramk  shaft,  usually  with  cranks  at  right  angles,  so  that  the 
engine  can  be  easily  started  from  rest  in  any  position. 

cou'ple  ment  (kup'’l-ment),  n.  [Cf.  OF.  couplement .] 
Union;  combination;  a  coupling;  a  pair.  Obs.  Shak. 

COU'pler  (kup'ler),  n.  1.  One  that  couples,  as  a  link,  ring, 
or  shackle,  to  connect  cars. 

2.  Specif.,  in  the  organ,  a  contrivance  by  which  any  two 
or  more  of  the  manuals,  or  a  manual  and  the  pedal  key¬ 
board,  or  keys  of  the  same  keyboard  an  octave  apart,  are 
connected  so  as  to  act  together  when  one  is  played. 

cou'plet  (-18t),  n.  [F.  couplet  a  stanza,  dim.  of  couple. 
See  couple,  w.]  1.  Two  successive  lines  of  verse  that  rime 

with  each  other,  esp.  two  such  of  the  same  length. 

A  sudden  couplet  rushes  on  your  mind.  Crabbe. 

2.  Two  taken  together  ;  a  pair  or  couple. 

3.  Music.  Two  equal  notes  taking  the  time  of  three  of  the 
same  kind  in  triple  rhythm. 

COU'pling  (-ling),  n.  1.  Act  of  bringing  or  coming  to¬ 
gether;  connection;  specif.,  sexual  union. 

2.  Mach.  A  device  or  contrivance  which  serves  to  couple 
or  connect  adjacent  parts  or  objects;  as, 
a  belt  coupling ,  which  connects  the 
ends  of  a  belt ;  a  car  coupling,  which 
connects  the  cars  in  a  train  ;  a  shaft 
coupling ,  which  connects  the  ends  of 
shafts.  See  box  coupling,  cone  cou¬ 
pling,  Illusts. 

3.  The  joining  of,  or  the  part  of  the 
body  joining,  the  hind  quarters  of  a 
dog,  horse,  or  other  quadruped,  to 
the  parts  of  the  body  in  front ;  spe¬ 
cif.,  in  dogs,  the  distance  from  the  top  of  the  shoulder 
blades  to  the  top  of  the  hip  joints. 

4.  Chem.  The  union  of  two  compounds  to  form  a  new  one  ; 
esp.,  the  combination  of  an  amine  or  phenol  with  a  diazo- 
nium  salt  to  form  an  azo  compound.  Practical  use  is 
made  of  this  reaction  in  dyeing. 

coupling  box,  a  coupling  shaped  like  a  journal  box,  for 
clamping  together  the  ends  of  two  shafts,  so  that  they 
may  revolve  together.  —  c. grab,  Logging ,  a  pair  of  pointed 
dogs  united  by  a  short  chain  for  coupling  logs  end  to  end. 
—  c.  pin,  a  pin  used  in  coupling  two  railroad  cars  ;  a  draw- 
bolt.  —  c.  rod.  Mach.,  a  link  connecting  two  or  more  cranks 
or  their  equivalents,  as  in  a  coupled  (locomotive)  engine.  — 
c.  strap,  a  check  strap  coupling  a  restive  horse  of  a  team 
by  the  bit  to  his  mate.  _ 

COU'pon  (koo'pbn  ;  E.  koo'pSN'),  n.  [F.,  fr.  couper  to  cut, 
cut  off.  See  coppice.]  1.  Com.  A  certificate  of  interest 
due,  printed  at  the  bottom  of  transferable  bonds,  given  for 
a  term  of  years,  designed  to  be  cut  off  and  presented  for 
payment  when  the  interest  is  due. 

2.  A  section  of  a  ticket,  showing  the  holder  to  be  entitled 
to  some  specified  accommodation  or  service,  as  to  a  passage 
over  a  designated  line  of  travel,  a  particular  seat  in  a 
theater,  or  the  like. 


Flange  Coupling  for 
Shaft. 


coup'stick'  (koo'stTk'),  n.  [ coup  -f-  stick. ~\  A  stick  or 
switch  used  among  some  American  Indians  in  making  or 
counting  a  coup.  See  coup,  n.,  3. 

COUr'age  (kur'aj),  n.  [ME.  corage  heart,  mind,  will,  cour¬ 
age,  OF.  corage,  F.  courage,  fr.  a  LL.  derivative  of  L.  cor 
heart.  See  heart.]  1.  The  heart,  as  the  seat  of  intelli¬ 
gence  or  of  feeling  ;  hence,  mind,  spirit,  temper,  or  dis¬ 
position  ;  also,  a  proud  or  angry  temper  ;  high  spirit.  Obs. 

This  soft  courage  makes  your  followers  faint.  Shak. 

2.  Desire;  will;  intention;  specif.,  sexual  desire.  Obs. 

I  'd  such  a  courage  to  do  him  good.  Shak. 

3.  That  quality  of  mind  which  enables  one  to  encounter 
danger  and  difficulties  with  firmness,  or  w  ithout  fear,  or 
fainting  of  heart ;  valor  ;  boldness  ;  resolution. 

The  king-becoming  graces  .  .  . 

Devotion,  patience,  courage,  fortitude.  Shak. 

Syn.  —  Daring,  fearlessness,  resolution,  hardihood,  audac¬ 
ity,  firmness,  mettle,  pluck.  —  Courage,  bravery,  daunt¬ 
lessness,  GALLANTRY,  BOLDNESS,  INTREPIDITY^  VALOR,  PROW¬ 
ESS,  FORTITUDE,  heroism.  Courage  (the  generic  term)  is  that 
firmness  of  spirit  which  meets  danger  without  fear.  Brav¬ 
ery  (see  bravery)  is  daring,  often  defiant,  dauntlessness, 
lofty  and  unintimidated,  gallantry,  dashing  and  adven¬ 
turous,  courage.  Boldness  is  the  opposite  of  (sometimes 
the  outgrowth  of  conscious  resistance  against)  timidity  ; 
intrepidity  is  cool  fearlessness ;  valor,  personal  bravery, 
esp.  in  battle  ;  prowess,  valor  united  with  skill.  Forti¬ 
tude  is  passive  courage,  esp.  as  shown  in  enduring  pain  or 
adversity  with  a  steadfast  and  unbroken  .spirit.  Heroism, 
which  may  call  into  exercise  all  these  modifications  of  cour¬ 
age,  is  contempt  of  danger  from  a  noble  and  self-forgetful 
devotion  to  some  great  cause  or  purpose.  See  decision, 
confidence,  gallant. 

Courage  never  to  submit  or  yield; 

And  w  hat  is  else  not  to  be  overcome.  Milton. 

Brave  ns  they  were,  the  men  who  swept  the  Spanish  main  or 
glided  between  the  icebergs  of  Baffin’s  Bay  never  doubted  that 
the  palm  of  bravery  lay  with  their  Queen.  J.  R.  Green. 

The  wisdom  of  old  age  was  mingled  there 
"With  youth’s  primeval  dauntlessness.  Shelley. 

Our  troops  cheering  and  huzzaing,  and  coming  on  .  .  .  with 
immense  resolution  and  gallantry.  Thackeray. 

Bold  as  only  your  timid  creatures  can  be  bold.  G.  Meredith. 

He  .  .  .  shows  an  intrepidity  that  some  ascribe  to  real  courage, 
and  some  to  brandy.  Gray. 

The  grief  of  the  Romans  inspired  them  with  invincible  valor. 

Gibbon. 

How  insignificant  a  thing  .  .  .  does  personal  prowess  appear 
compared  with  the  fortitude  of  patience  and  heroic,  martyrdom. 

Wordsworth. 

The  qualities  of  the  sexes  correspond.  The  man’s  courage  is 
loved  by  the  woman,  whose  fortitude  again  is  coveted  by  the 
man.  Coleridge. 

COUr'age,  v.  t.  To  inspire  with  courage.  Obs. 
cou-ra'geous  (kfi-ra'jws),  a.  [OF.  corajus,  F.  courageur.'] 

1.  Possessing,  or  characterized  by,  courage;  brave;  bold. 

2.  Full  of  spirit  and  vigor.  Obs. 

Syn.  —  Gallant,  brave,  bold,  daring,  valiant,  valorous, 
intrepid,  fearless,  hardy,  stout,  adventurous,  enterprising. 


coup  (koup  ;  kdop),  v.  t.  Scot.  Sf 
Dial.  Eng.  1.  To  overturn  ;  up- 
,set ;  capsize  ;  also,  to  tip;  tilt. 

2.  Hence,  to  drink  off  ;  drain, 
to  coup  the  crana,  to  go  to  wreck, 
like  u  pot  on  the  fire,  when  the 
crane  upon  which  it  stood  is  up¬ 
set.  —  to  c.  the  creels,  lit.,  to  up¬ 
set  the  creels,  or  baskcts(of  eggs, 
fish,  etc.)  ;  hence,  to  fall  head 
over  heels  ;  to  have  a  mishap, 
cou'pa-ble.  +  culpable. 
cou  page'  (kdb'p&zh'),  n.  [F.] 


Process  of  unhairing  skins. 
coup'-carP  (koup'-;  koop'-), 
7i.  [Cf.  COUP,  n.,  an  upset;  coup, 
v.  t.,  to  overturn.]  A  cart  that 
tilts;  tipcart.  Scot,  or  Dial  Eng. 
coupe.  *1*  coop,  cope,  coup, 

CULP,  CUP. 

Ijcoupd'  (koo'pa'),  a.  [F.] 

1.  Her.  =  couped. 

2.  Dancing.  =  coupee. 

cou  pee',  v.  i.  To  make  a  coupee. 
coup'er  (koup'Sr),  n.  A  traf¬ 
ficker.  Dial.  Eng.  Sr  Scot. 


Cou  pier’s'  blue  (koo'pyaz'). 

See  JNDULINE. 

coup'it  (koup'tt),  pret.  Srp.p. 
Oi  COUP,  to  traffic.  Scot . 
cou'pler-ess,  n.  A  procuress, 
coupling  box.  =  joint  box. 
coupolo.  coupulo.  +  cupola. 
cou-pure'  (koo-pOr'),  n.  [F.,fr. 
couper  to  cut.]  1.  Fort,  a  A  pas¬ 
sage  cut  through  the  glacis  to 
facilitate  sallies  by  the  besieged, 
b  A  line  of  fortification  to  de¬ 
fend  a  breach,  c  A  line  of  hasty 


intrenchment  to  bar  a  passage. 

2.  Math.  A  crosscut  or  loop  cut 
on  a  Riemann’s  surface 
cour.  COVER, 
cour  (koor  ;  kour).  Obs.  or  dial. 
Eng.  &  Scot.  var.  of  cower. 
cour'age-a-ble,  a.  Courageous. 
Obs.  [ment.  06$.  I 

cour'age-ment,  n.  Encourage- 1 
cou-ra'geous-ly,  adv.  of  coura¬ 
geous.  See  -ly. 
cou-ra'geous-ness,  n.  See -ness. 
cou-rant',  n.  Var.  of  courante. 


food,  foot;  out, oil  chair  ;  go  ;  sing,  hjk  ;  ♦hen,  thin;  nature,  verdure  (250) ;  K  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144) ;  bow  ;  yet ;  zh  =  zin  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Guide. 

Full  explanations  of  Abbreviations.  Signs,  etc.,  Immediately  precede  the  >  ocnbulary. 


COURANT 
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COURTCRAFT 


Courant,  Her. 


COn-rant'  (koo-rant'),  a.  [F.,  p.  pr.  of  courir  to  run, 
L.  currere.  Cf.  current.]  Her.  Repre-  <r — — — — 
sented  as  running;  —  said  of  a  beast.  |  / 

COU-rant'  (koo-rant' ;  kob'rant ;  277),  n. 

1.  In  certain  passages,  peril.,  “an  express 
messenger  or  message.”  Obs.  Oxf.  E.  D. 

2.  A  gazette  ;  a  published  news  letter  or 
newspaper.  Obs. ,  except  as  used  in  the 
names  of  newspapers  ( pron .  in  U.  S.  often 
kur'ant). 

COU-rante'  (koo-r&nt' ;  F.  koo'raNt'),  n. 

[F.  courante ,  fr.  courant ,  p.  pr.]  1.  An  old-fashioned 
dance  distinguished  by  a  running  or  gliding  step. 

2.  Music  for  such  a  dance,  or  having  its  rhythm.  The 
French  courante  is  in  rather  quick  §  time,  and  is  charac¬ 
terized  by  dotted  notes  and  a  shift  to  |  time.  It  usually 
followed  the  allemaude  in  the  classic  suite.  Another  form, 
the  Italian,  is  more  strongly  marked  by  running  passages, 
and  a  third  form  combines  features  of  the  other  two. 

3.  A  running  about ;  a  romp  ;  a  carouse.  Dial.  Eng. 

||  cour'  des  aides'  (kobr'da-z&d').  [F.l  F.  Hist.  Lit.,  court 
of  the  aids;  — a  sovereign  court,  established  in  1411,  with 
jurisdiction  in  cases  concerning  aids  or  subsidies  or  other 
taxes.  Later  other  courts  with  similar  jurisdiction  were 
created  ;  all  were  suppressed  in  1790. 

II  cou  reur'  de  bois'  (koo'rfir'  de  bwa');  pi.  coureurs  de 
bois  (koohTir').  [F.]  One  of  the  French  or  half-breed  trap¬ 
pers  and  hunters  of  western  North  America,  esp.  of  Canada, 
conrge  (koorzh),  n.  [F.,a  gourd.]  Sea  Fishing.  An  elon¬ 
gated  basket  with  an  aperture  that  is  closed  with  a  bung,  — 
used  to  hold  sand  eels  and  other  live  bait,  and  towed  astern. 
COU'ri-er  (koo'rT-er  ;  kdor'T-er),  n.  [F.  courrier ,  fr.  courre , 
courir,  to  run,  L.  currere.  See  course,  current.]  1.  A 
messenger  sent  with  haste  to  convey  letters  or  dispatches, 
usually  on  public  business. 

The  wary  Bassa  ...  by  speedy  couriers  advertised  Solyman 
of  the  enemy’s  purpose. 

2.  A  light-armed  horseman  or  cavalryman.  Obs. 

3 .  An  attendant  on  travelers,  whose  business  it  is  to  arrange 
for  their  convenience  at  hotels  and  on  the  way. 

cour'lan  (koor'ldn  ;  F.  koor'laN'),  n.  [F.,  prob.  fr.  native 
name.]  Either  of  two  rather  large  long-billed,  rail-like 
birds  with  brown,  more  or  less  streaked  plumage,  which 
constitute  the  genus  A  ramus  and  family  Aramidie,  inter¬ 
mediate  in  some  respects  between  the  cranes  and  the  rails. 
They  inhabit  swamps  and  are  noted  for  their  loud  cries. 
The  South  American  species  is  A.  scolopaceus  ;  that  of 
Florida,  Central  America,  and  the  West  Indies,  commonly 
called  Irmpkin ,  is  A.  giganteus. 

course  (kors  ;  201),  n.  [F.  cours ,  L.  cursus ,  and  F.  course  ; 
both  fr.  L.  currere ,  cursum ,  to  run.  See  current  ;  cf. 
coarse.]  1.  The  act  of  running  or  moving  from  one  point 
to  another  ;  progress  ;  passage. 

And  when  we  had  finished  our  course  from  Tyre,  we  came  to 
Ptoleinais.  Acts  xxi.  7. 

2.  The  ground  or  path  traversed  ;  track  ;  way. 

The  round  course  at  Newmarket.  Pennant. 

3.  A  single  charge  of  opposing  knights  in  a  tourney  ;  hence, 
any  round  or  bout  in  sport ;  a  heat  in  a  race  ;  the  chase  of 
a  hare  with  dogs,  etc. 

4.  Motion,  considered  as  to  its  general  or  resultant  direc¬ 
tion  or  its  goal ;  line  of  progress  or  advance  ;  direction. 

A  light  by  which  the  Argive  squadron  steers 

Their  silent  course  to  Ilium’s  well-known  shore.  Denham. 


Westward  the  course  of  empire  takes  its  way.  Berkeley. 
6.  Progress  considered  with  regard  to  time;  as,  in  the 
course  of  a  year. 

6.  Progress  from  point  to  point  without  change  of  direc¬ 
tion  ;  any  part  of  a  progress  from  one  place  to  another, 
which  is  in  a  straight  line,  or  in  one  direction ;  as,  a  sail¬ 
ing  ship  in  a  long  voyage  makes  many  courses ;  a  course 
measured  by  a  surveyor  between  two  stations. 

7.  Motion  considered  with  reference  to  manner  ;  orderly 
progress ;  procedure  in  a  certain  line  of  thought  or  action  ; 
as,  the  course  of  an  argument. 

The  course  of  true  love  never  did  run  smooth.  Shak. 
8-  Customary  or  established  sequence  of  events;  recur¬ 
rence  of  events  according  to  natural  laws. 

By  course  of  nature  and  of  law.  Davies. 

9.  Method  of  procedure;  manner  or  way  of  conducting; 
conduct ;  behavior. 

My  lord  of  York  commends  the  plot  and  the  general  course  of 
the  action.  Shak. 

By  perseverance  in  the  course  prescribed.  Wordsworth. 

10.  A  series  of  motions  or  acts  arranged  in  order  ;  a  suc¬ 
cession  of  acts  or  practices  connectedly  followed  ;  as,  a 
course  of  medicine  ;  a  course  of  lectures  on  chemistry. 

11  The  succession  of  one  to  another  in  office  or  duty ; 
order  ;  turn ;  also,  a  set  or  shift  of  persons  appointed  to 
perform  some  duty  or  hold  some  office  in  turn. 

He  appointed  .  .  .  the  courses  of  the  priests.  2  Chron.  viii.  14. 

12.  That  part  of  a  meal  served  at  one  time,  with  its  ac¬ 
companiments. 

He  [Goldsmith]  wore  fine  clothes,  gave  dinners  of  several 
courses ,  paid  court  to  venal  beauties.  Macaulay. 

13.  Arch,  dr  Engin.  a  A  continuous  level  range  of  brick 
or  masonry  throughout  the  face  or  faces  of  a  building,  b  A 
horizontal  layer  of  cement,  concrete,  or  the  like,  forming 
one  of  a  series  of  such  layers,  as  in  road  making,  etc. 

14  JS  out.  a  The  lowest  sail  on  any  square-rigged  mast  of 
a  vessel ;  as,  the  fore  course ,  main  course ,  etc. ;  also,  for¬ 
merly,  the  lower  staysails,  b  A  point  of  the  compass. 
44  Set  her  two  courses  off  to  sea.”  Shak. 

15.  pi.  Catamenia. 

16.  Mining.  Horizontal  direction  or  strike. 

17.  Music.  See  under  change  ringing. 

Syn.— Way,  road,  route,  passage ;  series,  succession ;  man¬ 
ner,  method,  mode  ;  career,  progress. 

as  of  course,  Law ,  as  a  thing  to  be  granted  upon  a  mere  show¬ 
ing  of  the  usual  grounds  and  as  not  within  the  discretion 
of  the  judge  to  withhold  ;  as  a  matter  to  be  granted  ex  parte 
upon  laying  jurisdiction  and  the  legal  grounds.  —  in  c.  a  In 
order  or  turn.  Obs.  b  In  regular  succession  ;  in  the  usual 
or  natural  order.  C  As  was  to  be  expected ;  of  course.  Now 
Illiterate.  —  in  the  c.  of,  at  some  time  or  times  during ;  in  the 


process  or  during  the  progress  of.  44  In  the  course  of  human 
events.”  Jefferson.  —  of  course,  as  was  to  be  expected  ;  in 
the  regular  order;  naturally;  as  of  course ;  — often  used 
by  way  of  emphatic  assent  or  assertion, 
course  (kors;  201),  v.  i.;  coursed  (korst);  cours'ing.  1.  To 
run,  hunt,  or  chase  after  ;  to  follow  hard  upon  ;  to  pursue. 

We  coursed  him  at  the  heels.  Shak. 

2.  To  cause  to  chase  after  or  pursue  game  ;  as,  to  course 
greyhounds  after  deer. 

3.  To  run  through  or  over. 

The  bounding  steed  courses  the  dusty  plain.  Pope. 

4.  Arch.  To  lay  or  form  in  courses,  as  bricks, 
course,  v.  i.  1.  To  take  or  follow  a  course. 

2.  To  run  as  in  a  tournament,  in  a  race,  or  in  hunting ;  to 
pursue  the  sport  of  coursing ;  as,  the  sportsmen  coursed 
over  the  flats  of  Lancashire. 

3.  To  move  with  speed  ;  to  race  ;  as,  the  blood  courses 
through  the  veins. 

coursed  (korst;  201), p.  a.  1.  Hunted ;  as,  a  coursed  hare. 

2.  Arranged  in  courses  ;  as,  coursed  masonry, 
course  protractor.  Navig .  All  instrument  for  measuring 
bearings  and  chart  courses,  and  transferring  them  to  and 
from  the  charts. 

COUrs'er  (kor'ser ;  201),  n.  [From  course,  v. ]  1.  One  who 
courses  or  hunts. 

2.  [F.  coursier ,  LL.  cur  sarins.  See  course,  n. ;  cf.  cor¬ 
sair.]  A  swift  or  spirited  horse  ;  a  racer  or  a  war  horse ; 
a  charger.  Poetic.  Pope. 

3  [Cf.  L.  cursor ius  per¬ 
taining  to  running.]  Any 
of  a  small  group  of  birds 
related  to  the  plovers,  in¬ 
habiting  Africa  and  south¬ 
ern  Asia,  and  remarkable 
for  their  speed  in  run¬ 
ning.  One  species  {Cur¬ 
sor  ius  gallic  us)  some¬ 
times  strays  to  Europe, 
cours'ing,  n.  1.  The  pur-  ... 

suit  of  running  game  with  Courser  ( Cursonus  galhcus).  (*) 

dogs  that  follow  by  sight  instead  of  by  scent. 

2.  Conduction  of  the  air  current  of  a  mine  in  different  di¬ 
rections  by  means  of  doors  and  stoppings.  Raymond. 
coursing  joint.  Masonry.  The  mortar  joint  between  two 
courses  of  bricks  or  stones. 

court  (kort ;  201),  n.  [OF.  court,  curt,  cort,  F.  cour,  LL. 
cortis,  fr.  L.  cohors,  cors ,  chors ,  gen.  cohortis,  cortis,  chor- 
iis,  an  inclosure,  court,  thing  inclosed,  crowd,  throng ;  co- 
-j-  a  root  akin  to  Gr.  ^opro?  inclosure,  feeding  place,  and 
to  E.  garden,  yard,  orchard .  See  yard,  and  cf.  cohort.] 

1.  An  uncovered  area  partly  or  wholly  inclosed  by  build¬ 
ings  or  by  walls  and  grates.  Large  houses  in  France  and 
elsewhere  in  Europe  commonly  have  the  entrance  on  a 
court  which,  when  very  large  and  showy,  is  called  court 
of  honor. 

And  round  the  cool  green  courts  there  ran  a  row 
Of  cloisters.  Tennyson. 

2.  A  building,  or  group  of  buildings,  inclosed  in  a  court¬ 
yard  ;  hence,  a  manorial  house ;  a  stately  country  house. 
Obs.,  except  as  part  of  a  proper  name  of  some  specific 
building,  as  in  Ashton  Court. 

3.  An  open  space  like  a  short  street,  inclosed  by  the  dwell¬ 
ings  or  other  buildings  that  face  upon  it,  often  having 
gates  to  shut  it  off  and  bearing  some  special  name. 

Goldsmith  took  a  garret  in  a  miserable  court.  Macaulay. 

4.  A  space,  primarily  quadrangular,  arranged  for  playing 
one  of  various  games  with  a  ball,  such  as  tennis,  lawn  tennis, 
racquets,  fives,  handball,  etc.  ;  also,  one  of  the  base  divi¬ 
sions  marked  off  in  such  a  court. 

5.  A  courtlike  section  or  area  of  a  museum  or  exhibition, 
usually  devoted  to  a  certain  exhibit  or  group  of  exhibits. 

6  The  residence  of  a  sovereign,  prince,  nobleman,  or 
other  dignitary  ;  a  palace. 

Attends  the  emperor  in  hi6  royal  court.  Shak. 

7.  The  collective  body  of  persons  composing  the  retinue  of 
a  sovereign  or  person  high  in  authority  ;  all  the  surround¬ 
ings  of  a  sovereign  in  his  regal  state ;  also,  a  prince  or 
sovereign  and  his  ministers  and  officials  as  a  political 
body  ;  as,  interference  of  a  court  in  foreign  affairs. 

Love  rules  the  court ,  the  camp,  the  grove.  Scott. 

8-  Any  formal  assembling  of  the  retinue  of  a  sovereign. 
The  Princesses  held  their  court  within  the  fortress.  Macaulay. 

9-  Attention  directed  to  a  person  in  power  ;  conduct  or 
address  designed  to  gain  favor  ;  homage  ;  courtship. 

I  went  to  make  my  court  to  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  New¬ 
castle.  Evelyn. 

10.  Law.  a  The  hall,  chamber,  or  place,  where  justice  is 
administered,  b  The  persons  duly  assembled  under  au¬ 
thority  of  law  for  the  administration  of  justice,  whether 
specifically  appointed  to  exercise  only  judicial  powers,  as 
most  modern  courts,  or  combining  judicial  with  legisla¬ 
tive  powers,  as  often  formerly,  and  still  in  some  cases,  as 
that  of  the  British  Parliament,  the  legislature  of  Massachu¬ 
setts,  etc.  ;  an  official  assembly  legally  met  together  for 
the  transaction  of  judicial  business  ;  a  judge  or  judges  sit¬ 
ting  for  the  hearing  or  trial  of  causes,  c  A  tribunal  es¬ 
tablished  for  the  administration  of  justice,  d  The  judge 
or  judges,  as  distinguished  from  the  counsel  or  jury,  or 
both,  e  The  session  of  a  judicial  assembly. 

11.  A  body  of  directors,  managers,  delegates,  or  the  like, 
qualified  to  superintend  the  general  affairs  of  an  organiza¬ 
tion  (cf.  General  Court)  ;  any  body  exercising  judicial 
powers  over  its  members  or  the  members  of  a  body  repre¬ 
sented  by  it ;  as,  the  court  of  an  ecclesiastical  body. 

12 .  A  local  branch  or  lodge. 

court  Christian,  Eng.  Law ,  an  ecclesiastical  court.  Obs.  or 
Hist.—  c.  holy  bread,  c.  holy  water,  empty  or  insincere  fair 
words,  as  of  flattery.  Obs. 

O  nuncle,  court  holy  water  in  a  dry  house  is  better  than  this 
rain  water  out  o’  door.  Shak. 

—  c.  of  aids.  =  cour  des  aides.— C.  of  Appeal.  See  High 
Court  of  Justice.  —  C.  of  Arches,  or  Arches  Court,  Eng. 
Eccl.  Law ,  the  court  of  appeal  of  the  province  of  Can- 


cou-rant',  v.  i.  1.  To  dance  the 

courante.  Obs. 

2.  To  romp  ;  to  caper  ;  also,  to 
go  about  gossiping.  Dial.  Eng. 
cou-ran'to.  coranto. 
cou-rap'  (kdo-rftp'  ;  koo'rdp), 
n.  Mea.  A  skin  disease,  common 
in  India,  with  perpetual  itching 
and  eruption,  esp.  of  the  groin, 
breast,  armpits,  and  face, 
couray.  d*  curry. 
courb,  a.  [F.  cowbe,  fr.  L.  cur- 


vus .]  Curved;  bent.  Obs. 
courb,  n.  [F.  courbe.)  A  crook 
or  hump.  Obs. 

courb,  v.  t.  Sc ».  [F.  courber.' ]  To 
bend:  bow.  Obs.  (kurbashJ 
cour'bache.  cour'bash.  Vars.of  | 
cour'ba-ril(koor'bd-rll),  n.  [F., 
fr.  South  Amer.  word.]  The 
"West  Indian  locust  tree  ( Hyme - 
nsea  courbaril)  ;  also,  the  resin 
(called  courbaril  copal)  from  it. 
See  anime. 


courbe.  curb. 
cour-bette'  (kdor-bCt'),  ”•  [F. 
See  curvet,  tj.]  A  curvet, 
courche.  curch. 
courchef.  f  kerchief. 
cou're.  Obs.  or  dial.  Eng.  var. 
of  COWER. 

courfew.  +  curfew. 
cou'rie.  Var.  of  COWRY. 

II  cou  ronne'  (koo'ronO,  n.  [F., 
lit.,  crown.]  A  loop  added  to 
the  cordonnet  on  the  edge  of 


point  lace,  or  in  the  body  of  the 
pattern  (there  called  a  jteur  vo- 
lante ,  flying  flower). 

||  cou  ronne'  des  tasses'  fkoo/- 
run'  da  tas').  [F.,  lit.,  crown 
of  the  cups.]  Elec.  An  early 
form  of  the  voltaic  battery,  con¬ 
sisting  of  a  circle  of  small  zinc- 
copper  or  zinc-silver  cells  in 
series.  [corse,  course.  | 

cours.  «.,  n.,  Sc  v.  -f  coarse, | 
cours'a-ble,  a.  [F.]  Current. 


terbury.  See  Dean  of  Arches.  —  Court  of  Audience,  Eng. 
Eccl.  Law,  the  court  (long  obsolete)  Held  by  an  archbishop, 
later  by  auditors  for  him.  —  C.  of  Augmentation.  =  Aug¬ 
mentation  Court.  —  C.  of  Brotherhood,  C.  of  Brotherhood  and 
Guestling.  See  Guestling.  —  C.  of  Cassation,  the  highest 
court  of  appeal  in  France,  constituted  by  the  Council  of 
State,  with  power  to  quasi)  or  reverse  decisions  of  infe¬ 
rior  courts  ;  hence,  a  court  of  similar  nature  in  any  of  vari¬ 
ous  other  countries,  as  Austria,  Italy,  etc.  —  C.  of  Castle 
Chamber,  an  1  rish  court  corresponding  to  the  Star  Chamber 
under  the  Tudors  and  Stuarts.  —  C.  of  Chivalry,  Eng.  Law,  a 
court,  now  obsolete,  held  before  the  Lord  High  Constable 
and  Earl  Marshal  of  England  as  judges,  having  cognizance 
of  matters  relating  to  deeds  of  arms  and  war  out  of  the 
realm.  It  had  both  criminal  and  civil  jurisdiction,  arid  con¬ 
tinued  to  exercise  its  jurisdiction  over  injuries  of  honor, 
encroachments  in  coat  armor,  and  other  distinctions  of 
families,  for  a  time  after  it  was  deprived  of  its  criminal 
jurisdiction.  —  c.  of  claims,  Law,  a  court  for  settling  claims 
against  a  state  or  government ;  specif,  [cap.],  such  a  court 
of  the  United  States,  created  by  act  of  Congress  Feb.  24, 
1855,  and  holding  its  sessions  at  Washington.  It  is  given 
jurisdiction  over  various  claims  against  the  United  States 
not  sounding  in  tort.  Originally  it  consisted  of  three 
judges ;  now  it  has  a  chief  justice  and  four  associates.  —  C. 
of  Common  Pleas,  a  Eng.  Law.  One  of  the  former  three 
superior  courts  of  common  law  at  Westminster,  having 
jurisdiction  over  the  ordinary  civil  suits  between  subject 
and  subject;  —  called  also,  esp.  in  earlier  times,  Common 
Bench,  Common  Bank ,  and  Court  of  Common  Bank.  The 
court  ceased  to  exist  in  1875  by  virtue  of  the  Judicature 
Acts,  being  succeeded  by  the  Common  Pleas  Division  of 
the  High  Court  of  Justice,  which  in  1880  was  merged  in  the 
King’s  (or  Queen’s)  Bench  Division,  b  In  some  States  of 
the  United  States,  a  court  of  similar  jurisdiction.  The 
name  is  now  retained  in  but  a  few  cases.  —  C.  of  Conscience, 
a  The  chancery  court ;  — sometimes  so  called  as  descrip¬ 
tive  of  its  original  character,  b  =  court  of  requests 
(below).  Eng.  —  C.  of  Delegates,  formerly,  the  great  court 
of  appeal  from  the  archbisnops’  courts  and  also  from  the 
court  of  admiralty.  It  was  abolished  in  1832.  Eng.  —  c. 
of  error,  U.  S.  Laic,  a  court  having  jurisdiction  to  hear  ap¬ 
peals  on  error.  See  error,  appeal,  n.,  1  b.  —  C.  of  Exchequer. 
See  exchequer.  —  c.  of  guard.  =  corps  de  garde  ;  —  a  perver¬ 
sion.  Obs.  —  C.  of  High  Commission,  Eng.  Hist.,  a  court 
erected  by  act  of  Eliz.  c.  1  (1559)  to  try  offenses  against 
the  church  or  the  crown’s  supremacy  therein,  and  abol¬ 
ished  by  16  Charles  I.  c.  11  (1641).  It  exercised  almost 
despotic  powers  of  fining  and  imprisonment.  —  c.  of  honor, 
a  A  court  or  tribunal  to  investigate  and  decide  questions 
relating  to  points  of  honor ;  as  a  court  of  chivalry,  or  a  mili¬ 
tary  court  to  investigate  acts  or  omissions  which  are  un¬ 
officerlike  or  ungentleman ly.  b  See  court,  n.,  1.  —  c.  of  in¬ 
quiry,  Mil.,  a  court  appointed  to  inquire  into  and  report 
on  some  military  matter,  as  the  conduct  of  an  officer.  —  C. 
of  Justiciary,  Scots  Lair,  the  supreme  criminal  court,  hav¬ 
ing  jurisdiction  over  the  whole  of  Scotland.  —  C.  of  Lions, 
in  the  Alhambra,  an  elaborately  ornamented  court  (about 
116  x  66  ft.)  containing  the  Fountain  of  Lions,  an  alabaster 
basin  resting  on  twelve  standing  marble  lions.  See  Alham¬ 
bra,  It  lust.  —  c.  of  love,  in  the  medieval  literary  cult  of  love, 
a  court  held  or  feigned  to  be  held  by  noble  ladies  to  pro¬ 
nounce  upon  questions  of  love  and  courtesy.  —  C.  of  Mar- 
shalsea.  See  Marshalsea.  —  C.  of  Peculiars,  Eng.  Laic ,  a 
branch  of  the  Court  of  Arches  having  cognizance  of  the 
peculiars  of  the  province  of  Canterbury.  —  c.  of  piepoudre. 
Law.  See  tiepoudre.  —  c.  of  probate.  See  probate.  —  c.  of 
record,  a  court  whose  acts  and  judicial  proceedings  are 
written  on  parchment  or  in  books  for  a  perpetual  memo¬ 
rial.  —  c.  of  regard,  Eng.  Law,  a  former  forest  court  held 
every  third  year  for  the  lawing,  or  expeditation,  of  dogs; 
—  called  also  survey  of  dogs.  —  c.  of  requests,  Eng.  Law,  any 
of  various  local  small  debt  courts,  now  mostly  fallen  into 
disuse  in  England  ;  a  court  of  conscience.  —  C.  of  St.  James’s, 
or,  more  commonly  though  less  correctly ,  C.  of  St.  James, 
the  usual  designation  of  the  British  court;  — so  called 
from  the  old  palace  of  St.  James,  which  was  long  used  for 
the  royal  receptions,  levees,  and  drawing-rooms.  —  C.  of 
Session,  the  supreme  civil  court  of  Scotland,  erected  by 
act  qf  1425.  c.  65.—  c.  of  sessions,  a  court  with  power  to  hold 
sessions  of  the  peace  ;  specif.,  any  of  various  State  crim¬ 
inal  courts  of  record  in  the  United  States.  —  C.  of  Tyn¬ 
wald.  See  Tynwald.  —  the  courts  of  the  Lord,  the  temple  at 
Jerusalem;  hence,  a  church,  or  Christian  house  of  worship. 

court  (kort;  201),  v.  t.;  court'ed  ;  court'ing.  1.  To  en¬ 
deavor  to  gain  the  favor  of  by  attention  or  flattery;  to  try 
to  ingratiate  one’s  self  with. 

By  one  person,  however,  Portland  was  still  assiduously 
courted.  Macaulay. 

2.  To  endeavor  to  gain  the  affections  of  ;  to  seek  in  mar¬ 
riage  ;  to  woo. 

If  either  of  you  both  love  Katharina  ... 

Leave  shall  you  have  to  court  her  at  your  pleasure.  Shak • 

3.  To  attempt  to  gain;  to  solicit;  to  seek. 

Guilt  and  misery  .  .  .  court  privacy  and  solitude.  DeQuincey. 

4.  To  invite  by  attractions  ;  to  allure  ;  to  attract. 

A  well-worn  pathway  courted  us 
To  one  green  wicket  in  a  privet  hedge.  Tennyson. 

court,  v.  i.  1.  To  play  the  courtier.  Rare. 

2.  To  play  the  lover ;  to  woo  ;  as,  to  go  courting. 

COurt'-bar  on,  n.  Eng.  Law.  The  court  in  which  a  lord 
exercised  his  private  jurisdiction,  usually  the  court  of  a 
manor.  There  was  originally  a  single  court  presided  over 
by  the  lord  or  his  agent,  usually  his  steward,  with  suitors 
sitting  as  doomsmen,  a  free  man  being  entitled  to  a  judg¬ 
ment  of  his  peers,  that  is,  of  free  doomsmen.  Later  this 
original  court  gave  place  to  three  courts,  distinguished 
from  each  other  ;  the  court-baron  (so  called),  composed  of 
freeholders  sitting  as  jud^e?,  presided  over  by  the  steward, 
and  having  only  civil  jurisdiction  ;  the  customary  court,  in 
which  the  steward  was  the  judge,  having  jurisdiction  only 
in  matters  affecting  copyhold  or  unfree  tenants  who  acted 
only  as  presenters ;  and  the  court-leet,  by  which  the  lord 
exercised  the  criminal  jurisdiction  granted  by  royal  fran¬ 
chise,  being  a  police  court  of  record,  presided  over  by  the 
steward  and  coordinate  with  the  sheriff’s  turn,  with  juris¬ 
diction  over  affairs  of  a  public  nature,  and  to  present  of¬ 
fenses  and  punish  offenses  below  the  grade  of  felony. 
These  courts  survive  as  institutions,  but  later  statutory 
courts  have  superseded  them  in  practice. 

court  card,  a  A  corrupted  form  of  coat  card,  b  A  gay 
fellow.  Obs.  Slang,  c  A  person  who  is  important  socially. 
Dial.  Eng. 

court'cralt'  (-kraft/),  n.  The  art  or  craft  of  conducting  the 


Obs.  —  cours'a-bly,  adv.  Obs. 
course.  +  coarse,  corse,  kos. 
course,  var.  of  coose.  Dial. 
Eng. 

course'-a-park',??.  An  old  coun¬ 
try  game  in  which  the  maids 
chose  lads  to  chase  them.  Obs. 
cour'ser.  +  corker. 
cour'sy,  cour'sey  (kdr'sT),  n. 
[OF.  corsie ,  coursie ,  passage¬ 
way  to  the  stern.  It.  corsia. 
See  course,  7?.]  A  raised  way 


fore  and  aft  on  a  galley  between 
the  rowers’  seat6.  Obs. 
courtace.  j*  courteous. 

||  courtage'  (koor'tilzh'  ;  kor'- 
t3j)»  77.  [F.]  Brokerage, 
courtain.  curtain. 
courtal,  courtault.  +  curtal. 
court  bouillon.  A  rich  bouillon 
containing  wine. 
court'bred/,  a.  Bred,  or  educat¬ 
ed.  at  court;  polished;  courtly, 
courtby.  +  couktepy. 


ale,  senate,  care,  am,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofa;  eve,  event,  find,  recent,  maker;  ice,  ill;  old,  6bey,  orb,  5dd,  s&ft,  connect; 

U  Foreign  Word,  f  Obsolete  Variant  of.  -f  combined  with.  =  equals. 


use,  unite,  fim,  up,  circus,  menu ; 
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affairs  of  a  court ;  derogatorily,  court  intrigues,  or  state¬ 
craft  conducted  by  such  intrigues. 

Court  cupboard  A  form  of  cupboard  occurring  in  Eliz¬ 
abethan  and  Jacobean  furniture,  resembling  a  cupboard 
set  on  a  table  and  surmounted  by  a  top  or  canopy  sup¬ 
ported  by  turned  or  square  columns. 

C0Ur'te-0U3  (ktir'te-us  ;  kort'yws  ;  201,  277),  a.  [ME.  cor- 
tais,  corteis ,  cortois,  rarely  corteous,  OF.  curteis ,  corteis ,  F. 
courtois.  See  court.]  Of  courtlike  manners  ;  pertaining 
to,  or  expressive  of,  courtesy  ;  characterized  by  courtesy  ; 
civil ;  obliging  ;  well-bred  ;  polite  ;  affable. 

His  behavior  toward  his  people  is  grave  and  courteous  Fuller. 
Syn.  —  See  civil. 

—  cour'te-ousTy,  adv.  —  cour'te-ous-ness,  n. 

CCUrt'er  (kor'ter ;  201),  n .  One  who  courts;  esp.,  one 
who  plays  the  lover  or  solicits  in  marriage, 
cour'te  san.  cour'te-zan  (kor'te-ztfn;  kGr'- ;  201,  277: 
formerly  always ,  and  still  by  many ,  ])ro7iou?iced  kdr'-),  n. 
[F.  courtisane ,  fr.  court isan  courtier,  It.  corligiano  ;  or  di¬ 
rectly  fr.  It.  cortigiana ,  or  Sp.  cortesana.  See  court.]  A 
court  mistress;  a  loose  woman  ;  a  prostitute. 

Lasciviously  decked  like  a  courtesan.  Sir  II.  Wotton. 
cour'te-san,  cour'te-zan,  //.  [F.  courtisan,  It.  cortigiano.] 
Obs.  1.  A  person  attached  to  a  prince’s  court,  esp.  the 
papal  curia  ;  a  courtier. 

2.  The  language  of  a. court  in  Italy. 

COUr'te-sy  (kfir'te-sl ;  kor'te-sT  ;  201,  277),  n. ;  pi.  -sies 
(-sTz).  [ME.  cortaisio,  corteisie ,  courtesie ,  OF.  curteisie ,  cor- 
toisie,F.courtoisie,  See  courteous;  cf.  curtsy.]  1.  Polite¬ 
ness;  civility;  urbanity;  courtliness. 

And  trust  thy  honest-offered  courtesy, 

Which  oft  is  sooner  found  in  lowly  Bheds, 

With  smoky  rafters,  than  in  tapestry  walls 
And  courts  of  princes,  where  it  first  was  named. 

And  yet  is  most  pretended.  Milton. 

2.  An  act  of  civility  or  respect;  an  act  of  kindness  or 
favor  performed  with  politeness. 

My  lord,  for  your  many  courtesies  J  thank  you.  Shak. 

3.  Favor  or  indulgence,  as  distinguished  from  right;  as,  a 
title  given  one  by  courtesy. 

4.  =  CURTSY. 

Syn.  —  Politeness,  urbanity,  civility,  complaisance,  affa¬ 
bility,  courteousness,  elegance,  refinement,  courtliness, 
courtesy  of  the  Senate,  the  Senate’s  practice  of  allowing 
appointments  in  a  State  which  are  subject  to  its  confirma¬ 
tion  to  be  determined  by  the  senators  from  that  State,  or, 
in  case  they  are  of  different  parties,  the  senator  of  the 
predominant  party  in  that  State.  Political  Cant ,  U.  S. 
cour'te  sy,  v.  i.  ;  cour'tb-sied  (-sTd) ;  cour'te-sy-ing  (-sT- 
Tng).  To  make  a  curtsy.  See  curtsy. 

COlirtesy  title  A  title  assumed  by  a  person,  or  popularly 
conceded  to  him,  but  to  which  he  has  no  valid  legal  claim. 
In  Great  Britain  the  eldest  son  of  a  nobleman  of  the  higher 
ranks  usually  assumes  one  of  his  father’s  inferior  territo¬ 
rial  titles;  thus,  the  heir  of  the  Marquis  of  Winchester  is 
the  Earl  of  Wiltshire  ;  the  younger  sons  of  dukes  and  mar¬ 
quises  have  the  courtesy  title  of  Lord ,  and  the  daughters 
of  dukes,  marquises,  and  earls  that  of  Lady ,  prefixed  to 
their  names  ;  the  younger  sons  of  earls  and  the  sons  and 
daughters  of  viscounts  and  barons  have  that  of  Honorable. 
Cf.  LORD,  LADY,  and  HONORABLE. 

court  fool-  A  buffoon  or  jester,  formerly  kept  by  princes 
and  nobles  for  their  amusement. 

COUrt'hOUSO' (kort'hous' ;  201),  n.  1.  A  building  in  which 
established  courts  are  held,  or  a  house  appropriated  to 
courts  and  public  meetings. 

2.  A  county  town  ;  —  so  called  in  Virginia  and  in  some  oth¬ 
ers  of  the  Southern  States  in  the  United  States. 

Providence,  the  county  town  of  Fairfax,  is  unknown  by  that 
name,  and  passes  ns  Fairfax  Court  House.  Bartlett. 

COUrt'ier  (kort'yer;  201),  n.  [From  court.]  1.  One  who 
is  in  attendance  at  the  court  of  a  prince;  one  who  holds  an 
appointment  at  court. 

You  know  I  am  no  courtier,  nor  versed  in  state  affairs.  Bacon. 
2.  One  who  courts  or  solicits  favor  ;  one  who  flatters. 

There  was  not  among  all  our  princes  a  greater  courtier  of  the 
people  than  Richard  III.  Suckling. 

court  lands  Ena.  Law.  Land  kept  in  demesne,  that  is, 
for  the  use  of  the  lord  and  his  family, 
court'll- ness  (  kort'lT-nSs  ;  201),  n.  The  quality  of  being 
courtly  ;  elegance  or  dignity  of  manners. 

COUrl'llng.  n.  [ court  1st  -ling.']  A  courtier;  esp.,  a 
sycophantic  courtier. 

courtly,  a.  [From  court.]  1.  Relating  or  belonging  to 
a  court.  Obs.  or  Archaic. 

2.  Elegant;  polite;  courtlike;  flattering. 

3.  Disposed  to  favor  the  great;  favoring  the  policy  or 
party  of  the  court ;  obsequious. 

Syn.  —  See  civil. 

court 'ly,  adv.  In  the  manner  of  courts  ;  politely  ;  grace¬ 
fully  ;  elegantly. 

They  can  produce  nothing  so  courtly  writ.  Dryden. 
court  -mar'tial,  n.;pl.  courts-martial.  A  court  consisting 
of  military  or  naval  officers,  for  the  trial  of  one  belonging  to 
the  army  or  navy  or  of  offenses  against  military  or  naval  law. 
In  the  United  States  army  the  different  kinds  of  courts- 


court  day.  A  day  on  which  a 
court  sits  to  administer  justice. 
Court  Diet.  See  diet,  3  f. 
court  element.  =  court  holy 
water.  Obs. 

court  dress.  Dress  prescribed  to 
appear  in  at  a  sovereign’s  court, 
courteour.  *i*  courtier. 
cour'te-py,  n.  [D.  kort  short 
-+-  pije  acoar.se  cloth.]  A  short 
coat  or  cloak  of  coarse  cloth.  Obs. 
cour'te-san-ship\  cour'te-zan- 
ship  ,  7i.  See -ship. 
cour'te-sy  (kflr't’-sTY,  v.  t.  To 
treat  with  civilitv.  Ons.  [san. I 
cour'te-zan.  Vnr.of  courtk-] 
court  frump.  Snuhat  court.  Obs. 
court  guide.  A  directory  of  the 
names  and  addresses  of* the  no¬ 
bility  and  gentry  in  a  town, 
court  hand.  The  hand,  or  man¬ 
ner  of  writing,  used  in  records 
and  judicial  proceedings.  Shak. 
courtician,  n.  [OF.  court isien.] 
A  courtier.  Obs.  [-ism.] 

court'ier-ism  (-Yz’m),  n.  See| 
court'ier-ly.  a.  Like  a  courtier, 
court 'ier-snip.  n.  See  -ship. 
court'ier-y  (-Y),  n.  Manners  of 
a  courtier  ;  courtliness.  Obs. 
courtin,  courtlne.  +  curtain. 
courtisan.  -zan  f  courtesan. 
court'lage.  court'ledge.  Obs.  or 
dial.  Eng.  var.  of  curtilage. 
conrt'-leet',  n.  See  court- 
baron. 


court'less,  a.  Without  a  court  ; 
also,  formerly,  lacking  in  court¬ 
liness.  [court.] 

court'let.  n.  [See  -let.]  A  petty  | 
court'like',  a.  After  the  manner 
of  a  court  ;  elegant ;  courtly, 
court'man,  n.  A  courtier. 
Archaic. 

Court'man'tle,  v.  [OF.  corf 
short  4-  mantel  cloak.]  Short 
Cloak; — a  surname  given  to 
Henry  II. 

court 'noil',  n.  [court  -f  noil.  ] 
A  courtier  ;  —  used  familiarly 
and  generally  contemptuously, 
courtois.  +  COURTEOUS, 
court  party.  A  party  attached 
to  the  court, 
courtpie.  +  courtepy. 
court'ress,  n.  A  female  court¬ 
ier.  Obs.  [Obs.  I 

court'rle.  n.  Body  of  courtiers.  | 
court  roll.  A  roll  used  in  the 
records  of  a  court.  See  ROLL. 
Copyholders  are  often  called 
tenants  bit  copy  of  court  roll. 
court'ship  -  and  -  mat'ri-mo-ny, 
n.  The  plant  meadowsweet, 
court'ship-ment,  n.  =  court¬ 
ship,  courtly  guile.  Obs. 
court  tennis.  See  te n n is,  1 . 
court  water.  =  court  holy 
water.  Obs.  [courtier. I 
court 'y.  n.  Prob..  erron.  for| 
court'zil-ite,  n.  A  kind  of  as¬ 
phalt. 


martial  are :  a  The  general  court-martial,  consisting  of 
from  five  to  thirteen  officers  and  a  judge  advocate,  having 
complete  jurisdiction  iu  all  cases  and  exclusive  jurisdic¬ 
tion  of  commissioned  officers,  of  capital  offenses  and  of 
certain  serious  offenses  committed  in  time  of  war.  b  The 
regimental  court-martial  and  garrison  court-martial ,  each 
consisting  of  three  officers  and  having  jurisdiction  over 
offenses  not  capital  committed  by  enlisted  men.  Each 
has  been  almost  entirely  superseded  by  the  summary 
court,  c  The  summary  court,  appointed  by  the  command¬ 
ing  officer,  and  consisting  of  one  officer,  having  jurisdic¬ 
tion  oyer  enlisted  men,  except  noncommissioned  officers 
objecting,  for  minor  offenses.  It  cannot  inflict  a  penalty 
of  more  than  forfeiture  of  pay  or  imprisonment  or  both 
for  three  months,  with  reduction  to  the  ranks  in  case 
of  noncommissioned  officers.  In  the  United  States  navy 
courts-martial  are  either  general  or  summary.  The  former 
may  adjudge  any  adequate  punishment ;  but  that  of  death 
only  on  the  concurrence  of  two  thirds  of  its  members.  A 
summary  court-martial  consists  of  three  officers  not  below 
the  rank  of  ensign  and  a  recorder,  and  has  jurisdiction 
over  offenses  of  petty  officers,  seamen,  and  marines.  In 
the  British  services  the  classes  of  courts-martial  are  ap¬ 
proximately  similar. 

court  -mar'tial  (kort'mar'shfil ;  201),  v.  t.;  -mar'tialed 
(-mar'shald)  or  -mar'tialled  ;  mar'tial-ing  or  -mar'tlal- 
ling.  To  subject  to  trial  by  a  court-martial. 

court'-plas  ter,  n.  Sticking  plaster  made  by  coating  silk 
or  other  fabric  on  one  side,  commonly  with  a  mixture  of 
isinglass  and  glycerin. 

COUrt'ship  (kort'slnp  ;  201),  n.  1.  Act  of  paying  court ; 
esp.,  the  act  of  wooing  ;  solicitation  of  a  woman  to  mar¬ 
riage  ;  the  series  of  attentions  paid  by  a  lover  to  a  woman, 
and  the  relations  of  the  two  during  the  period  of  such  at¬ 
tentions  and  prior  to  a  formal  betrothal. 

2.  Courtliness  ;  elegance  of  manners  ;  courtesy.  Obs. 

Trim  gallants,  full  of  courtship  and  of  state.  Shak. 

3.  Court  policy  ;  the  character  of  a  courtier  ;  artifice  of  a 
court;  courtcraft ;  finesse.  Obs. 

She  [the  queen]  being  composed  of  courtship  and  popery.  Fuller. 

court'yard'  (kort'yard' ;  201),  n.  A  court  or  inclosure  at¬ 
tached  to  a  house,  castle,  or  palace. 

COUS'COUS'  (kdos'kdos'),  n.  [F.,  fr.  Ar.  kuskvs.]  A  kiud 
of  food  used  by  the  natives  of  northern  Africa,  made  of 
flour  cooked  with  flesh,  and  other  ingredients,  as  leaves 
of  the  baobab.  Cf.  lalo. 

COUS'in  (kuz'’n),  n.  [F.  cousin ,  cousine ,  LL.  cosinus ,  masc., 
fr.  L.  consobrinus  the  child  of  a  mother’s  sister,  cousin ; 
con-  -f-  sobrintis  a  cousin  by  the  mother’s  side,  fr.  soror  (for 
sosor)  sister.  See  sister;  cf.  cozen,  coz.]  1.  Any  one 
collaterally  related  more  remotely  than  a  brother  or  sister  ; 
also,  in  legal  use.  any  of  the  next  of  kin,  whether  collater¬ 
ally  or  lineally  related,  exc.  parent  or  child.  Obs.,  exc.  as 
in  def.  2,  or  as  fig.  ;  as  in.  “our  American  cousins  " 

2.  Specif.  :  The  son  or  daughter  of  one’s  uncle  or  aunt 
(called  more  fully  own,  first,  or  full,  cousin,  or  cousin- 
german)  :  in  a  wider  sense  (usually  with  second ,  third,  or 
the  like,  prefixed),  a  relative  descended  the  same  number 
of  steps  by  a  different  line  from  a  common  ancestor.  The 
children  of  first  cousins  are  second  cousins  to  each  other, 
and  the  children  of  second  cousins  are  third  cousins  to 
each  other,  etc.  The  child  of  one’s  first  cousin  is  properly 
called  first  cousin  once  removed,  but  is  often  popularly 
called  second  cousin. 

3.  A  person  or  thing  akin  to,  or  of  the  same  kiud  as,  an¬ 
other. 

The  wild  berry  is  smaller  than  its  cultivated  cousin.  Sex.  Amer. 

4.  A  title  used  by  a  sovereign  in  addressing  or  formally 
naming  a  nobleman  of  his  own  country  (esp.  one  who  is  a 
member  of  the  council)  or  another  sovereign.  In  English 
writs,  charters,  etc.,  issued  by  the  crown,  it  is  applied  to 
earls  and  peers  of  higher  rank. 

My  noble  lords  and  cousins,  all,  good  morrow.  Shak. 

COUS'in,  v.  t.  ;  cous'ined  (-Ind) ;  cous'in-ing.  To  call  (one) 
cousin  as  if  akin.  Archaic. 

COU'sin,  a.  Allied  ;  akin.  Obs. 

cous'in-ger'man.  n.  [F.  cousin  germain.  See  german 
closely  akin.]  A  first  cousin.  See  cousin,  2. 

COUS'in  hood  (-hd6d),  n.  State  or  condition  of  a  cousin; 
also,  the  collective  body  of  cousins  ;  kinsfolk. 

COUS'in-ly,  a.  Like  or  becoming  a  cousin. 

C0U8'in-ly.  adv.  In  a  cousinly  manner. 

Cousin  Mi'chael  (ml'kgl).  [G.  Vetter  Michel .]  A  humor¬ 
ous  designation  for  a  German  or  for  the  German  people 
collectively  considered,  representing  a  sluggish,  simple, 
credulous  person. 

cous'in-ry  (kuz'’n-rT),  n.  A  body  or  collection  of  cousins 
or  kinsfolk. 

cous'si-net'  (kdbs'Y-nSt;  F.  kdbs'e'na'),  n.  [F.,  dim.  of 
coussin  cushion.  Cf.  cushionet.]  Arch,  a  A  stone  placed 
on  the  impost  of  a  pier  for  receiving  the  first  stone  of  an 
arch,  b  The  bolster  or  cushion  of  an  Ionic  capital. 

II  COU'teau' (koo'to'),  n.  [F.]  A  knife  ;  esp.,  a  large  knife  ; 
also,  a  two-edged  dagger. 

cou'teau'  de  chasse'  (d&  shas')  [F.],  a  hunting  knife. 


COUth  (kooth),  obs.  prei.  &  p.  p.  of  can.  Specif  .,  as  p.  a . 
[See  can,  could].  1.  Known;  familiar;  noted.  Cf.  un¬ 
couth.  Obs. 

To  him  were  all  things  couth.  Gower. 

2.  Acquainted  ;  as,  couth  with  or  of  anything.  Obs. 

3.  =  couthie.  Scot. 

COU  til'  (koo-tll' ;  F.  koc/te'),  n.  Also  C0U-tille'  (koo-tll'), 
cou-telle'  (-t51').  [F.  coutil.]  A  close-woven  fabric  used 
for  mattresses,  corsets,  etc. 

COU-vade'  (koo-vad'),  n.  [F.,  Pr.  couvado.  See  covey.] 
A  custom,  among  primitive  peoples  in  many  parts  of  the 
world,  in  accordance  with  which  when  a  child  is  bora  the 
father  takes  to  his  bed  as  if  he  himself  had  suffered  the 
pains  of  childbirth,  cares  for  the  child,  or  submits  himself 
to  fasting  and  purification.  This  custom  has  been  variously  ex¬ 
plained.  as  an  acknowledgment  ol  paternity,  as  a  form  of  ac¬ 
knowledgment  by  the  man  in  a  patriarchal  society  of  headship 
which  formerly  belonged  to  the  mother  under  a  matriarchal  sys¬ 
tem,  and  as  a  precaution  caused  by  the  belief  that  there  is  a 
sympathetic  relation  between  the  father’s  and  the  child’s  soul, 
the  safety  of  the  child  in  its  first  days  being  secured  only  b3r  the 
father’s  avoidance  of  danger  and  exertion. 

||  cou  veuse'  (koo'vfiz'),  n.  [F.]  Med.  An  incubator  for 
sickly  infants,  esp.  those  prematurely  born. 

CO  va'ri  ant  (ko-va'rl-aut),  n.  [co-  -f-  variant.]  Math. 
A  function  of  both  coefficients  and  variables  of  a  quantic 
that  retains  its  form  (and  value,  only  multiplied  by  a  power 
of  the  modulus  of  transformation)  when  the  quantic  is 
transformed  linearly.  An  invariant  is  U  like  function  of 
the  coefficients  only. 

CO  va'ri  ant,  a.  Math.  Changing  along  with  something 
else  so  as  to  preserve  certain  interrelations  unchanged ;  — 
said  of  an  object  O  with  respect  to  a  number  of  objects 
Oj,  02,  ...  to  which  O  is  invariantly  related ;  that  is, 
if  each  object  be  changed  into  another  object  (accented, 
thus '),  then  the  relations  of  O'  to  0\,  0'2,  .  .  .  are  the 
same  as  of  O  to  Ou  02,  .  .  . 

cove  (kov),  n.  [AS.  cofa  room  ;  akin  to  G.  koben  pigsty, 
orig.,  hut,  Icel.  kofi  hut.  Cf.  cobalt.]  1.  A  small  inner 
chamber.  Obs. 

2  A  retired  nook  ;  esp.,  a  small  sheltered  inlet,  creek,  or 
bay  ;  a  recess  in  the  shore. 

3.  A  strip  of  prairie  extending  into  woodland  ;  also,  a  recess 
or  small  valley  in  the  side  of  a  mountain,  or  between 
mountains.  Chiefly  U.  S. 

4.  Arch,  a  A  concave  molding,  b  A  member  whose  sec¬ 
tion  is  a  concave  curve  ; — used  esp.  with  regard  to  an  inner 
roof  or  ceiling,  as  around  a  skylight. 

cove  and  key.  Law,  lit.,  chamber  or  closet  and  key;  — a 
phrase  used  by  Bracton  (but  misprinted  in  the  1569  edition, 
and  thence  copied,  as  cone  and  key)  in  saying  that  a  woman 
could  not,  as  having  arrived  at  majority,  assume  control  of 
the  cove  and  key,  that  is,  the  management  of  her  house,  be¬ 
fore  the  age  of  fourteen  or  fifteen. 

cove,  v.  t.  <Sc  i. ;  coved  (kovd);  cov'ing  (kovOrng).  Arch. 
To  arch  over  ;  to  build  fin  a  hollow  concave  form  ,  to  make 
in  the  form  of  a  cove. 

The  mosques  and  other  buildings  of  the  Arabians  are  rounded 
into  domes  and  coved  roofs.  H.  Swinburne. 

cove,  n.  [A  gypsy  word,  covo  that  man,  covi  that  woman.] 
A  boy  or  man  of  any  age  or  station.  Slang. 

There ’s  a  gentry  cove  here.  Wit's  Recreations  (1654). 
cove,  v.  t.  [Cf.  F.  couver ,  It.  covare.  See  covey.]  To 
brood,  cover,  or  sit  over,  as  birds  their  eggs.  Obs. 
coved  (kovd),  p.  a.  from  cove.  —  coved  ceiling,  a  ceiling 
the  part  of  which  next  the  wall  is  constructed  in  a  cove. — 
c.  vault,  a  cloister  vault.  See  vault,  Illusl. 

CO-vel'llne  (ko-v61'in ;  -In)  )  n.  [After  Covelli ,  the  dis- 
CO  Vel'lite  (ko-vSl'it)  j  coverer.]  Min.  A  native 

sulphide  of  copper,  CuS,  occurring  commonly  in  dark  blue 
masses,  and  hence  called  also  indigo  copper.  Sp.  gr.,  4.59. 
COV'e  na-ble  (kuv'e-na-b’l),  a.  [OF.  covenable ,  F.  conve- 
nable.  See  covenant.]  Fit;  proper;  convenient;  also, 
well-appearing;  accomplished.  Obs.  —  C0V'e-na-ble  ness, 
n.  Obs.  —  cov'e-na-bly  (-bit),  adv.  Obs. 

COV'e-nant  (-nftnt),  n.  [OF.  covenant,  fr.  OF.  covenir,  F. 
convenir ,  to  agree,  L.  convenire.  See  convene.]  1.  An 
agreement  between  two  or  more  persons  or  parties,  or  one 
of  the  stipulations  in  such  an  agreement. 

Then  Jonathan  and  David  made  a  covenant.  1  Sam.  xviii.  3. 
Let  there  be  covenants  drawn  between  us.  Shak. 
2  Theol.  The  promises  of  God  as  revealed  in  the  Scrip¬ 
tures,  conditioned  on  certain  terms  on  the  part  of  man,  as 
obedience,  repentance,  faith,  etc. 

I  will  establish  my  covenant  between  me  and  thee  and  thy  seed 
after  thee  in  their  generations  for  an  everlasting  covenant,  to  be 
a  God  unto  thee,  and  to  thy  seed  after  thee.  Gen.  xvii.  7. 

3.  A  solemn  compact  between  members  of  a  church  to 
maintain  its  faith,  discipline,  etc. 

4.  [cap.]  Hist,  a  The  National  Covenant  of  1638  (which 
see),  b  An  agreement  between  the  English  and  Scottish 
Parliaments  in  1643  for  “  the  reformation  and  defense  of 
religion”  (i.  e.,  of  Presbyterianism),  “the  honor  and  hap¬ 
piness  of  the  king,  and  the  peace  and  safety  of  the  three 


cou'ry  (kou'ri),  n.  [Bengali 

kauri.)  A  kind  of  pure  catechu 
made  in  India  from  the  nuts  of 
Areca  catechu.  _  [COWISH.J 
cous  (kous  r  koos).  Var.  of  | 
cous'cou-sou'  (kdbs'kdb-sbb'), 
n.  =  couscous.  [of  COOSE.  | 
couse.  Obs.  or  dial.  Eng.  var.  | 
co-use',  n  See  <  «»-,  3  a. 
cousen.  4*  cozen._ 
cou'se-ran-ite  (koo'zP-rtfn-Tt). 
n.  [From  Couserans,  old  name  of 
department  of  Ariege,  France.] 
Mm.  An  altered  form  of  dipyre, 
cousin,  v.  t.  f  coz£n.—  cou¬ 
sinage.  n.  Obs. 

cous'in  age.  n.  Also  cos'in-age, 
cos'yn-agd,  etc.  [F.  cousinage, 
OF.,  also,  cosinage.  Cf.  cosin- 
AfiE.j  1.  Relationship  of  cous¬ 
ins;  kinship  ;  also,  kinsfolk. 

2.  Law.  Short  for  writ  or  action 
of  cosinage,  one  answering  in 
case  of  collaterals  to  that  of  axel 
in  case  of  lineal  relatives. 

Cousin  Betty,  a  A  strumpet. 
Obs.  Cant,  b  A  mad  (orig.  fe¬ 
male)  beggar ;  hence,  a  mad 
person,  a  vagrant,  beggar,  or, 
colloq.,  half-witted  person.  Eng. 
cous'in-ess,  n.,fem.  of  cousin. 
Cousin  Jack.  A  Cornishman. 
t  bUog . 

cous'in-Bhip,  n.  See  -ship. 
cous'in-y  (-Y).  a.  Pertaining  to 
or  like  cousins. 


cous'so.  Var.  ofeusso. 
coust.  4*  cost. 
ceustage.  f  costage. 
coustumier,  coutumier.  n.  [OF. 

coust  under,  F  .coutumier.]  Law. 
See  GRAND  COUTUMIER. 

||  cou  su'  (kdb'sii'),  ji.  a.  [F.l 
Her.  Lit.,  sewed  ;  —  used  of 
marks  of  cadency,  bordures, 
cantons,  chiefs,  etc.,  when  bla¬ 
zoned  in  color  on  color,  or  metal 
on  metal,  notwithstanding  the 
heraldic  rule  to  the  contrary, 
these  marks  according  to  some 
authorities  being  supposed  not  to 
be  a  part  of  the  field  proper,  but 
to  be  sewed  to  it. 
cou'ta  (koo'td),  n.  Short  for 
BARKACOUTA.  Australia. 
cou- tel',  n.  [OF.  coutel,  F. 
couteau.]  A  k;nd  of  short  knife 
or  dagger.  Obs. 
cou-tell'.  Var.  of  coutil.’ 

II  coute'  que  coute'  (kdbt'  kS 
koot').  [F.]  Let  it  cost  whzt  it 
may. 

cou'ter  (kdo't?r),  n.  [Gypsy 
rotor.  1  A  sovereign  (coin). 
Brit.  Slang. 

cou'ter,  n.  [OF.  coute  elbow.] 
Armor.  An  elbow  piece.  Obs. 
couteval.  +  kotwal. 
couth.  could.  [sickness.  | 
couth.  Dial. Eng.  var.  of  COTH  e.  | 
couth,  adv.  [AS.  cu&e.]  Fa¬ 


miliarly  ;  manifestly.  Obs. 

Cou'tha  (kou'thd;  k<5o'-).  Bib. 
couthe.  4*  could. 
couthe  f  kithe. 
couth'ie  (Scot.  kooth'Y),  a.  [Cf. 
AS.  cii&  known.]  Kindly;  lov¬ 
ing  ;  agreeable.  Obs.  or  Scot. 
—  couth'i-ly,  adv.  Obs.  or  Scot. 
couth'less  (kooth'l?s),  a.  Un¬ 
couth  ;  strange; — a  pseudo 
archaism.  Sir  R.  1- .  Burton. 
couth'ly  (kooth'lY),  adv. 

1.  Clearly.  Obs. 

2.  Familiarly  ;  in  a  friendly 
manner.  Scot. 

couthutlaughe.  n.  [Cf.  AS.  cu& 
known,  cii&a  an  acquaintance, 
and  utlaga  outlaw.]  O.  Eng. 
Law.  A  person  who  knowingly 
harbors  or  conceals  an  outlaw 
(and  thereby  becomes  an  outlaw 
himself);  —  a  term  mentioned 
by  Bracton,  but  occurring  else¬ 
where  only  as  taken  from  him. 
couth'y.  Var.  of  couthie. 

||  cou  verte'  (k<5o/v6rt')1  n.  [F.J 
A  glaze,  as  that  on  pottery, 
cou v 'ey.  v.  i.  To  brood  ;  to 
incubate.  Obs. 

cou'vre  (dial.  kdbv'Pr  ;  kilv'- 
?r).  Obs.  or  dial.  Eng.  var.  of 
cover,  n.  Sr  v. 

!cou  vre-feu'  (kdo'vr’-ffl'),  n. 
F.]  Curfew. 

cou  vre-nuque'  (-n  ii  k').  n. 


[F.]  A  6teel  collar  to  protect 

the  joint  between  the  body  ar¬ 
mor  and  the  headpiece. 

||  cou'vre-pied'  (-pya'),  n.  [F.] 
A  coverlet  or  small  rur  ko  throw 
over  the  lower  legs  and  feet, 
couwen.  +  cough. 
cou'xi-a  (koo'shf-dr),  cou'xi-o 
(-5),  n.  [Prob.  fr.  native  name.] 
A  saki  monkey. 

couzen.  +  cozen.  [anite.I 
couzer&nite.  Var.  of  couser-| 
co-va'do  (kfi-va'd5),  n.  [Pg.j 
See  measure. 
covaitous.  4*  covetous. 
co-va'ri-oid,  n.  [covariant  + 
-oid.)  Math.  A  diff  erential  co¬ 
variant  ;  —  so  called  by  Cockle, 
co-vas'sal,  n.  See  co-,  3  b. 

COVe.  COF,  COKE,  COVEY. 

covece.  +  covetise. 
coveite  covet. 
coveitise.  4*  covetise. 
coveitous.  +  covetous. 
co'vel  (ko'v’l).  Obs.  or  dial, 
var.  of  cowl. 
coven.  4*  covin. 
cov'en  (kiiv'fn),  n.  [OF.  ro- 
vent.]  A  company  or  assembly  : 
specif.,  a  covin,  or  “  convent,” 
of  witches.  Scot. 
covenablete,  n.  Covenableness  ; 
an  opportune  occasion.  Obs. 
cov'e-nance,  n.  Sf  v.  t.  [OI'.  co- 
venance, «.]  Covenant.  Obs. 
cov'e-nant,  a.  Covenanted.  Obs. 


food,  foot ;  out,  oil ;  chair  ;  go  ;  sing,  iqk  ;  4%en,  thin ;  nature,  verdure  (250) ;  K  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144) ;  boN  ;  yet ;  zh  =  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Guidh. 

Full  explanation*  of  Abbreviation*,  Signs,  etc.,  Immediately  precede  the  Vocabulary. 
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kingdoms  of  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland  ;  ”  —  usually 
called  The  Solemn  League  and  Covenant.  It  was  very  gen¬ 
erally  signed  in  both  countries.  It  was  annulled  in  1661. 

6.  Law.  a  An  undertaking  or  promise  of  legal  validity; 
esp.  :  (1)  A  contract  under  seal.  A  covenant  is  distin¬ 
guished  from  other  specialties  by  the  promise  or  undertak¬ 
ing  contained  in  it,  as  from  a  bond,  which  is  a  mere  recital 
of  indebtedness.  (2)  A  particular  agreement  contained  in 
a  specialty  or  deed  incidental  to  its  main  purpose.  Cer¬ 
tain  such  agreements  usually  put  in  deeds  and  leases  are 
called  usual  covenants.  See  under  usual.  (3)  The  docu¬ 
ment  or  writing  containing  the  terms  of  the  agreement  or 
promise,  b  The  common-law  form  of  action  to  recover 
damages  for  breach  of  such  a  contract. 

Syn.  —  See  contract. 

covenant  of  faith,  covenant  of  works.  Theol.  See  federal 
theology.  —  covenants  for  title.  Law.  See  usual  covenants. 
cov'e-nant  (kuv'e-nant),  v.  i.  ;  cov'e-nant-ed  ;  cov'e-nant- 
ing.  To  agree  (with)  ;  to  enter  into  a  formal  agreement ; 
to  bind  one’s  self  by  contract ;  to  make  a  stipulation. 

And  they  covenanted  with  him  for  thirty  pieces  of  silver. 

Matt.  xxvi.  15. 

Syn.  —  Agree,  contract,  bargain,  stipulate. 

COV'e-nant,  V.  t.  To  grant  or  promise  by  covenant ;  to 
stipulate. 

My  covenant  of  peace  that  I  covenanted  with  you.  Wycliffe. 
COV'e-hant-ed  (kQv'e-nan-tSd),  p.  a.  1.  Bound  by  a  cove¬ 
nant;  specif.,  in  India,  designating  the  servants  in  the 
higher  branch  of  the  Indian  civil  service,  who  entered 
into  covenant  with  the  East  India  Company  not  to  trade, 
receive  presents,  etc.  They  were  substantially  replaced  by  those 
in  what  is  now  called  the  imperial  service 'or  civil  service  of 
India,  who  enter  into  similar  covenants. 

2.  Established  by  a  covenant. 

3.  Hist.  Having  signed  the  Covenant.  See  covenant,  4. 
cov  e-nan  teo'  (k&v'e-ndn-te'),  n.  The  person  to  whom 

the  promise  of  a  covenant  is  made. 

COV'e-nant-er  (kuv'e-ndn-ter),  n.  1.  One  who  makes  a 
covenant ;  specif.:  [cop.]  Eccl.  Hist.  One  who  subscribed 
and  defended  the  National  Covenant  or  the  “  Solemn  League 
and  Covenant.”  See  covenant,  4.  Cf.  supplicant,  2. 

2.  A  whisky  jar.  Obs.  or  Dial. 

COV'e-nant-ing,p.  a.  1.  Belonging  to  a  covenant;  specif., 
[cap.]  belonging  to  the  Scotch  Covenanters. 

Be  they  Covenanting  traitors, 

Or  the  brood  of  false  Argyle  ?  Aytoun. 

2.  Entering  into  a  covenant. 

COV'e-nan-tor  (kuv'e-ndn-tbr'),  n.  The  party  to  a  cove¬ 
nant  who  is  bound  to  perform  the  obligation  expressed  in  it. 
COV'ent  (kuv'gnt),  n.  [OF.  covent ,  F.  convent.  See  con¬ 
vent.]  A  convent  or  monastery.  Obs. 

Covent  Garden.  A  large  square  in  London,  so  called  be¬ 
cause  originally  it  was  the  garden  of  a  monastery.  It  is 
now  the  chief  vegetable,  fruit,  and  flower  market  of  Lon¬ 
don.  Near  by  stands  the  Royal  Italian  Opera,  called  also 
the  Covent  Garden  Theater. 

Cov'en-try  (-?n-tri),  n.  A  town  in  Warwickshire,  England. 
Coventry  bell.  Bot.=  Canterbury  bell.  — C.  blue,  blue  thread 
of  a  superior  dye,  made  at  Coventry,  England,  and  used 
for  embroidery.  —  C.  rape,  the  rampion.  —  to  be  in  C.,  to  be 
ostracized  or  excluded  from  intercourse  with  one’s  fellows. 

—  to  send  to  C.,  to  exclude  (one)  from  society  or  from  the 
society  or  class  to  which  lie  belongs ;  to  shut  out  from 
social  intercourse,  as  for  ungentlemanly  conduct ;  to  re¬ 
fuse  to  associate  with  or  recognize ;  to  ostracize  or  cut  ; 
to  treat  with  manifest  neglect  or  contempt ;  —  a  phrase  the 
origin  of  which  is  unknown  or  uncertain. 

If  in  addition  to  his  masculine  gender  and  his  connection  with 
the  obnoxious  railroad,  he  was  so  brazen  ns  to  talk  of  being  poor 

—  why  then  indeed  he  must  be  sent  to  Coventry.  Mrs.  GasX'ell- 
COV'er  (kuv'er),  v.  t. ;  cov'ered  (-erd) ;  cov'er-ing.  [OF. 

covrir ,  F.  couvrir ,  fr.  L.  cooperire ;  co-  -\~opeHre  to  cover; 
probably  fr.  ob  towards,  over  -f-  the  root  appearing  in  ape- 
rire  to  open.  Cf.  aperient,  overt,  curfew.]  1.  To  place 
a  covering  over  (something)  to  protect  it  or  to  preserve  the 
quality  of  its  contents ;  as,  to  cover  a  flower  bed  with  straw ; 
to  cover  a  bowl  of  soup. 

2.  To  overspread  the  surface  of  (one  thing)  with  another; 
as,  to  cover  wood  with  paint ;  to  cover  a  book  with  silk. 

3.  To  envelop  ;  to  clothe,  as  with  a  mantle  or  cloak. 

All  that  beauty  that  doth  cover  thee.  Shak. 

4.  To  invest  (one’s  self  with  something)  ;  to  bring  upon 
(one’s  self) ;  as,  he  covered  himself  with  glory. 

6.  To  hide  from  sight ;  to  conceal ;  to  cloak  ;  as,  the  en¬ 
emy  were  covered  from  our  sight  by  the  woods. 

In  vain  thou  striv’st  to  cover  shame  with  shame.  Milton. 

6  To  brood  or  sit  on  ;  to  incubate. 

While  the  hen  is  covering  her  eggs,  the  male  .  .  .  diverts  her 
with  his  songs.  Addison. 

7  To  overwhelm  ;  to  spread  over. 

The  waters  returned  and  covered  the  chariots  and  the  horse¬ 
men.  Ex.  xiv.  28. 

8.  To  extend  thickly  over  ;  as,  the  Roman  legions  covered 
the  country. 

9.  To  shelter,  as  from  evil  or  danger  ;  to  protect  ;  to  de¬ 
fend  ;  as,  the  cavalry  covered  the  retreat. 

The  soft  wings  of  peace  cover  him  round.  Cowley. 

10.  To  remove  from  remembrance  ;  to  put  away  ;  to  re¬ 
mit.  “  Blessed  is  he  whose  sin  is  covered .”  Ps.  xxxii.  1. 

11.  To  extend  over  ;  to  be  sufficient  for  ;  to  comprehend, 
include,  or  embrace  ;  to  account  for  or  solve  ;  to  counter¬ 
balance  ;  as,  a  mortgage  which  fully  covers  a  sum  loaned 
on  it ;  a  law  which  covers  all  possible  cases  of  a  crime. 

12.  To  put  the  usual  covering  or  headdress  on. 

Cover  thy  head  .  .  .  ;  nay,  prithee,  be  covered.  Shak. 

13.  To  copulate  with  (a  female) ;  to  serve ;  as,  a  horse 
covers  a  mare  ;  —  said  of  the  male. 

14.  To  pass  over  (a  distance) ;  as,  the  train  (ship,  bird) 
covered  ten  miles  at  high  speed. 

15.  To  bring  or  hold  within  range  ;  as,  to  cover  one  with  a 
revolver. 

16.  To  place  one’s  money  or  stake  upon  or  in  equal  jeopardy 


with  (the  money  or  stake  of  one’s  opponent)  in  accepting 
an  offer  of  a  wager. 

17.  Mil.  To  stand,  or  march,  directly  behind  (another 
man  or  unit) ;  —  also  used  absolutely. 

Syn.  —  Shelter,  screen,  shield,  hide,  overspread, 
to  cover  into,  to  transfer  to ;  as.  to  cover  money  into  the 
treasury.  —  to  c.  one’s  short  contracts,  Stock  Exchange ,  to 
buy  stock  which  one  has  previously  sold  short,  as  in  order 
to  protect  one’s  self  when  the  market  has  risen  or  to  take 
profits  when  the  market  has  fallen.  — to  c.  the  buckle,  to 
execute  a  certain  old  fancy  step  in  dancing. 

COV'er  (kuv'er),  v.  i.  1.  To  spread  a  table  for  a  meal ;  to 
prepare  a  banquet.  Obs.  Shak. 

2.  To  spread  over  a  surface  so  as  to  conceal  it;  as,  this 
paint  covers  well. 

COV'er,  n.  1.  Anything  laid,  set,  or  spread  upon,  about, 
or  over  another  thing ;  an  envelope  ;  a  lid  ;  as,  the  cover 
of  a  book  ;  the  cover  of  a  box. 

2.  Anything  which  veils  or  conceals  ;  a  screen  ;  disguise  ; 

a  cloak.  “  Under  cover  of  the  night.”  Macaulay. 

A  handsome  cover  for  imperfections.  Collier. 

3.  Shelter  ;  protection  ;  as,  the  troops  fought  under  cover 
of  the  batteries ;  the  woods  afforded  a  good  cover. 

4.  Hunting.  The  woods,  underbrush,  etc.,  which  shelter 
and  conceal  game  ;  covert ;  as,  to  beat  a  cover. 

5.  A  deposit  or  sum  of  money  sufficient  to  secure  against 
loss  or  to  meet  an  obligation.  Eng. 

6.  That  portion  of  a  slate,  tile,  or  shingle  which  is  hidden 
by  the  overlap  of  the  course  above. 

7.  Mach.  The  lap  of  a  slide  valve. 

8.  A  large  shallow'  salt  pan  with  a  movable  roof  used  for 
making  salt  from  brine  by  solar  evaporation. 

9  Weaving.  The  condition  or  surface  of  cloth  which  has 
equidistant  threads. 

10.  [Cf.  F.  convert .]  A  tablecloth  and  the  other  table 
furniture;  esp.,  the  table  furniture  for  the  use  of  one  per¬ 
son  at  a  meal ;  as,  covers  were  laid  for  fifty  guests, 
under  cover,  in  an  envelope,  or  within  a  letter,  addressed  to 
another  than  the  person  for  whom  it  is  intended  ;  hence, 
secretly. 

Letters  .  .  .  dispatched  unde?’ coi'er  to  her  ladyship.  Thackeray. 
cov'er-chief  (-chef),  n.  [See  kerchief.]  Obs.  1.  A  cov¬ 
ering  for  the  head. 

2.  A  handkerchief. 

cover  crop.  A  catch  crop  planted,  esp.  in  orchards,  a9  a 
protection  to  the  soil  in  winter,  as  well  as  for  the  benefit 
of  the  soil  w  hen  plowed  under  in  spring.  See  catch  crop. 
COV'ered  (kuv'erd),  p.  a.  1.  Having  a  cover,  or  under 
cover  ;  screened  ;  sheltered  ;  not  exposed  ;  hidden. 

2.  Having  one’s  hat  on. 

3.  Secured  by  a  deposit,  as  of  money  or,  specif.,  specie  ;  as, 
notes  covered  by  gold  in  the  treasury. 

covered  cloth,  Weaving ,  cloth  in  which  all  the  threads  are 
equidistant.  —  c.  fifths  or  octaves.  See  hidden  fifths,  etc.  — 
c.  smut,  a  smut  fungus  ( UstilagO  hordei)  affecting  barley.  — 
c.  way,  Fort.,  a  corridor  or  banquette  running  along  the  top 
of  the  counterscarp,  covered  from  the  enemy’s  fire  by  an 
embankment  whose  outer  slope  forms  the  glacis.  Where 
there  occurs  a  salient  or  reentrant  angle  in  the  counter¬ 
scarp  it  often  is  enlarged  to  form  a  place  of  arms  (which 
see).  It  gives  the  garrison  an  open  line  of  communication 
around  the  works,  a  standing  place  beyond  the  ditch,  and 
a  favorable  starting  point  for  sorties.  Called  also  covert 
way.  See  fortification.  Illust. 

cover  glass.  Micros.  A  piece  of  very  thin  glass  used  to 
cover  microscopic  preparations  mounted  on  glass  slides. 
COV'er-ing,  p.  pr.  <L*  vb.  n.  of  cover.  Hence  :  n.  1.  Any¬ 
thing  which  covers  or  conceals,  as  a  roof,  a  screen,  a  wrap¬ 
per,  clothing,  etc. 

Noah  removed  the  covering  of  the  nrk.  Gen.  viii.  18. 
They  cause  the  naked  to  lodge  without  clothing,  that  they 
have  no  covering  in  the  cold.  Job  xxiv.  f. 

2.  Music.  See  under  change  ringing. 
covering  board.  Shipbuilding.  =  plank-sheer.  —  c.  note. 
Fire  Insurance ,  a  preliminary  memorandum  or  binder  for 
insurance.  British.  —  c.  party,  Mil.,  a  detachment  of 
troops  sent  for  the  protection  of  another  detachment,  as 
of  men  working  in  the  trenches.  —  c.  plate.  Founding,  a 
cast  plate  with  prickers  or  spikes  on  one  side  for  holding 
rammed  sand  or  swept  loam,  used,  as  in  loam  molding,  for 
a  final  covering  over  a  mold  after  the  cores  and  cope  have 
been  placed  in  position. 

cov'er-let  (kuv'er-lSt),  n.  [ME.  coverlyte,  prob.  fr.  F. 
couvrir  to  cover  -f-  lit  bed,  fr.  L.  fec/us  bed.  See  cover.] 
The  uppermost  cover  of  a  bed  or  of  any  piece  of  furniture. 

Odored  sheets  and  arras  coverlets.  Spenser. 

Cov'er  ley.  Sir  Rog'er  de  (rCj'erde  kuv'er-11).  1.  A  leading 
member  of  the  imaginary  club  under  whose  direction  the 
“  Spectator,”  of  the  18th  century,  was  professedly  edited. 
He  was  a  kind-hearted,  simple,  and  somewhat  eccentric  old 
English  country  gentleman. 

2.  A  kind  of  old  dance.  See  country-dance. 

COV'er-lid  (kuv'er-lTd),  n.  A  coverlet.  Tennyson. 

COV'er— point7,  n.  The  fielder  or  player  in  the  games  of 
cricket,  lacrosse,  and  ice  hockey  wrho  supports  “point.” 
See  cricket,  n.,  the  game. 

CO-versed'  sine  (ko-vfi rst').  [co-  (=  co-  in  cosine)  4-  versed 
sine. J  Geom.  The  versed  sine  of  the  complement  of  an  arc 
or  angle.  Abbr.  covers.  See  trigonometrical  function. 
cov'er  side7  (kuv'er-sid7),  n.  A  region  of  country  having 
covers  ;  a  hunting  country. 

COV'ert  (kuv'ert),  a.  [OF.  covert ,  F.  convert ,  p.  p.  of 
couvrir.  See  cover,  v.  t.]  1.  Covered  over  ;  private  ; 

hidden  ;  secret ;  disguised. 

Whether  of  open  war  or  covert  guile.  Milton. 

2.  Sheltered  ;  retired  ;  protected  ;  as,  a  covert  nook. 

3.  Law.  Under  cover,  authority,  or  protection  (of  her  hus¬ 
band)  ;  —  said  of  a  married  woman.  See  feme  covert. 
Syn.  —  Covered,  insidious,  concealed.  See  secret. 

COV'ert,  n.  [OF.  See  covert,  a.]  1.  A  covering;  esp., 

a  place  that  covers  and  protects  ;  a  shelter  ;  defense. 

A  tabernacle  .  .  .  for  a  covert  from  storm.  Is.  iv.  6. 
The  highwayman  has  darted  from  his  covert.  Prescott. 
2.  A  thicket  or  underbrush  affording  cover  for  game. 


3.  [Cf.  F.  couverte.]  Zool.  One  of  the  special  feathers 
covering  the  bases  of  the  quills  of  the  w  ings  and  tail  of  a 
bird.  They  are  also  called  tectrices,  and  distinguished 
as  upper  and  under,  or  lower,  coverts,  according  to  the 
surface  of  the  wing  or  tail  on  which  they  are  situated,  and 
those  of  the  wing  as  primary  coverts  and  secondary  cov¬ 
erts,  according  to  the  quills  whose  bases  they  cover.  The 
secondary  coverts  form  more  or  less  definite  rows,  called 
greater,  middle,  and  lesser  coverts  (the  last  including  sev¬ 
eral  indistinct  series),  according  to  their  length.  (See  bird, 
Illust.)  The  auriculars  are  sometimes  called  ear  coverts. 

4.  Fowling.  A  flock  of  birds,  as  coots ;  a  covey. 

5-  Law.  =  COVERT-BARON.  Obs. 

cov'ert-bar'on  (kuv'ert-bSr'an),  a.  [Cf.  covert,  n.  <Cr  a.] 
Obs.  or  P.  Law.  =  covert,  a.,  3.  —  n.  The  status  of  a 
feme  covert,  or  married  woman  ;  —  chiefly  with  tinder. 
co-ver'ti  cal  (ko-vfir'ti-kdl),  a.  [co-  -|-  vertical.]  1.  Geom. 
Having  the  same  vertex  or  vertices. 

2.  Math.  Lying  one  directly  above  another  in  the  differ¬ 
ent  sheets  of  a  Riemann  surface  ;  being  or  representing 
the  same  function  value  corresponding  to  different  argu¬ 
ment  values  ;  thus,  if  z1  =  w,  both  -f  z  and  — z  yield  the 
same  value  of  w,  the  two  places  (w,  z)  and  (w,  — z)  are  co¬ 
vertical  in  the  two  sheets  laid  over  the  w  plane.  See  place. 
COV'ert-ly  (kuv'ert-lT),  adv.  Secretly;  in  private  ;  insidi¬ 
ously. 

cov'er-ture  (kdv'er-^ur),  n.  [OF.  coverture ,  F.  couverture.] 

1.  Covering;  shelter;  defense;  hiding. 

Protected  by  walls  or  other  like  coverture.  Woodward. 
2  Law.  The  condition  or  status  of  a  woman  during  mar¬ 
riage,  because  she  is  considered  under  the  cover,  author¬ 
ity,  and  protection  of  her  husband,  and  is  therefore  called 
a  feme  covert.  See  marriage. 

cov'et  (kuv'St ;  -Tt;  151),  v.  t. ;  cov'et-ed  ;  cov'et-ing. 
[OF.  coveitier ,  F.  convoiter,  from  a  derivative  fr.  L.  cu- 
pidus  eager,  fr.  cupere  to  desire ;  cf.  Skr.  kup  to  become 
excited.  Cf.  cupidity.]  1.  To  wish  for  with  eagerness; 
to  desire  possession  of. 

Covet  earnestly  the  best  gifts.  1  Cor.  xii.  31. 

2.  To  long  for  inordinately  or  unlawfully ;  to  hanker  after 
(something  forbidden). 

Thou  shalt  not  covet  thy  neighbor’s  house.  Ex.  xx.  17. 
Syn.  —  Long  for,  desire,  hanker  after,  crave.  See  envy. 
COV'et,  v.  i.  To  have  or  indulge  .inordinate  desire. 

Which  [money]  while  some  coveted  after,  they  have  erred  from 
the  faith.  1  Tim.  vi.  10. 

cov'et-ous  (kuv'e-tws),  a.  [OF.  coveitos,  F.  convoiteux.  See 
covet,  v.  t .]  1.  Very  desirous;  eager  to  obtain.  Archaic. 

Covetous  of  wisdom  and  fair  virtue.  Shak. 

2.  Inordinately  desirous ;  excessively  eager  to  obtain  and 
possess  (esp.  money) ;  avaricious. 

The  covetous  person  lives  as  if  the  world  were  made  altogether 
for  him,  and  not  he  for  the  world.  South. 

Syn.  — Covetous,  avaricious  agree  in  the  idea  of  inordi¬ 
nate  desire  for  gain  or  possession.  Covetous  implies  esp. 
excessive  desire  for  what  belongs  to  another;  avaricious, 
greed  of  wealth  w  ith  a  view  to  hoarding  it.  See  parsimo¬ 
nious,  greedy,  mercenary. 

You  cannot  behold  a  covetous  spirit  walk  by  a  goldsmith’s  shop 
without  casting  a  wishful  eye  at  the  heaps  upon  the  counter. 

Sjtectator. 

Each  is  contented  with  his  own  possessions,  nor  avariciously 
endeavors  to  heap  up  more  than  is  necessary  for  his  own  subsist¬ 
ence.  #  Goldsmith- 

—  cov'et  ous  ly,  a<f?  .  —  cov'et  ous-ness,  n. 

Syn.  — Avarice,  cupidity,  eagerness, 
cov'ey  (kuv'T),  ?i.  ;  pi.  -eys  (-Tz).  [OF.  covee,  F.  couvee, 
fr.  cover ,  F.  couver,  to  sit  or  brood  on,  fr.  L.  cubare  to  lie 
down  ;  cf.  E.  incubate.]  1.  A  brood  or  hatch  of  birds  ;  an 
old  bird  with  her  brood  of  young  ;  hence,  a  small  flock  or 
number,  of  birds  together;  —  said  chiefly  of  partridges,  and 
certain  allied  birds,  as  grouse  and  ptarmigans.  See  bevy. 

2.  A  company  ;  a  bevy  ;  as,  a  covey  of  girls.  Addison. 
Syn.  — See  flock. 

Co  vil'le-a  ik^-vil'e-d),  n.  [NL.,  after  F.  V.  Coville  (b. 
1867),  American  botanist.]  Bot.  A  small  genus  of  zygo- 
phyllaceous  shrubs,  natives  of  desert  regions  in  North  and 
South  America.  See  creosote  bush. 

COV'in  (kQv'Tn),  n.  [OF.  covin,  covine.  See  covenant.] 

1.  A  number  of  persons  banded  together  ;  specif.,  Scot.,  a 
company  of  witches.  Obs. 

2-  A  private  compact.  Obs. 

3.  Law.  A  collusive  agreement  between  two  or  more  per¬ 
sons  to  prejudice  a  third  ;  conspiracy. 

4  Deceit  ;  fraud  ;  artifice.  Archaic.  Chaucer. 

5.  A  secret  device  or  intent.  Obs. 

6  State  or  condition.  Obs. 

cov'ing  (kov'Tng),  n.  [See  1st  cove,  n.,  4.]  Arch,  a  A 
cove  or  series  of  coves,  as  the  concaved  surface  under  the 
overhang  of  a  projecting  upper  story,  b  The  splayed 
jambs  of  a  flaring  fireplace. 

cov'in-ous  (kuv'Tn-ws),  a.  Law.  Deceitful ;  collusive ; 
fraudulent.  —  C0V'in-0US-ly,  adv. 

co-vol'ume  (ko-v<51'um),  n.  [co-  -f-  vohime.]  Physics.  A 
quantity  subtracted  from  the  volume  of  a  gas  to  represent 
by  the  remainder  the  actual  volume  of  the  molecules  ;  the 
volume  of  the  interspaces  between  the  molecules  in  a  gas. 
COW  (kou),  n. ;  pi.  cows  (kouz) ;  old  pi.,  now  chiefly  poetic, 
kine  (kin).  [ME.  cu,  cou,  AS.  cu;  akin  to  D.  koe,  G.  kuh, 
OHG.  kuo,  Icel.  kyr,  Dan.  &  Sw\  ko ,  L.  bos  ox,  cow,  Gr. 
/Sou?,  Skr.  go.  Cf.  beef,  bovine,  bucolic,  butter,  nyl¬ 
ghau.]  1.  The  mature  female  of  wild  or  domestic  cattle 
of  the  genus  Bos,  or  of  any  of  the  various  animals  the  male 
of  which  is  called  bull ,  as  the  moose,  certain  of  the  seal 
kind,  the  terrapin,  etc. 

2.  A  coward.  Obs. 

3.  [Perh.  so  named  as  suggesting  a  cow’s  horns.]  A  wedge, 
or  brake,  to  check  a  machine  or  car ;  a  clog,  as  of  a  gin. 

4.  A  raft  of  large  trees  upon  which  a  log  cabin  is  built, 
formerly  used  on  Western  rivers.  U.  S. 

COW ,  n.  [See  cowl  a  hood.]  A  chimney  cowl.  Dial.  Eng. 


cove-nan'tal  (kfiv/f-nftn'tai), 

a-  Of  or  pert,  to  a  covenant. 
Covenant  Code.  Bib.  See  law.  n. 
cov'e-nous.  Var.  of  covinous. 
cov'en-tree'.  n.  [Cf.  coven,  r?.] 
A  tree  in  front  of  an  old-time 
Scottish  mansion  beneath  which 
the  laird  or  owner  met  his  visi¬ 
tors  or  his  retainers, 
cov'er  (kflv'er),  n.  [W.  cyfar .] 
See  MEASURE. 

cov'eT,  v-  t.  tf  t.  [OF.  correr, 
erh.  confused  with  obs.  acover. 
f.  recover. 1  To  get ;  attain; 
also,  recover;  restore;  heal.  Obs. 
cov'er-cle(-k’l),  n.  [OF.  cover- 


cle,  F.  couvercle,  fr.  L.  cooper¬ 

culum,  fr.  cooj>erire.  See  cov¬ 
er.]  Cover;  lid.  Obs.  (Bible. | 
Cov'er-dale’a  Bi'ble(-dalz).  See| 
cov'er-er.  n.  One  that  covers, 
eov'er-leaa,  a  See  -I  i  S3, 
coverlyte.  +  coverlet 
covers.  Abbr.  Coversed  sine, 
cov'er-ahame  ,  n.  1.  A  thing 
used  to  conceal  infamy.  Obs. 

2.  Savin  ;  —  from  its  use  as  an 
ecbolic  and  abortifneient. 
co-ver'sine'  (kfi-vflr'sln'),  n. 
Math.  The  coversed  sine, 
cover  slip.  =  cover  glass. 
cov'er-alut',  n.  A  garment  worn 


to  conceal  untidy  clothea.  Obs. 

cov'ert  (kiiv'grt),  v.  t.  To 
cover  ;  conceal.  Obs. 
cov'ert.  n.,  covert  cloth.  A 
twilled  diagonal  cloth,  usually 
waterproof  and  made  in  mix¬ 
tures,  for  tailoring, 
covert  coat.  A  snort  light  over¬ 
coat  for  wear  as  a  dust  coat,  or 
in  riding,  shooting,  etc. 
covert  hack.  [From  covert,  n., 
2.]  A  horse  for  riding  to  the 
place  of  meeting  of  a  hunt. 
cov'ert-ne88,  n.  See  -ness. 
covert  way.  Fort.  See  cov¬ 
ered  way. 


cov'eaa  (kfiv'gs),  n.,  fern,  of 
cove.  Slang  or  Low. 
cov'et-a-ble,  a.  See  -able. 
cov'et-er.  n.  One  who  covets, 
cov'et-ing,  p.  a.  That  covets.  — 
cov'et-ing-ly,  adv. 
cov'et-iae,  n.  (OF.  coveitise,  F. 
convoitise.  See  covet,  v.  £.] 
Avarice;  inordinate  desire;  cov¬ 
etousness.  Obs. 
cov'e-tlve-neaa,  n.  Phren.  Ac¬ 
quisitiveness. 

co-vet'ta  (k  fi-vet'd),  n.  [Cf. 
cove  a  molding.!  Carp.  A 
quarter-round  molding  plane, 
covey,  n.  A  pantry.  Obs. 


cov'ey  (kov'l),  n.  A  dim.  of 
COVE,  a  boy  or  man,  used  in  fa¬ 
miliarity  or  intimacy.  Slang. 
co-vi'bfate,  r.  i.  See  co-,  1. 
cov'ld  (ktiv'Yd),  n.  [Indo-Por- 
tuguese,  fr.  Pg.  covado  cubit. 1 
See  MEASURE.  [MEASURE.I 

covido,  n.  [See  covjd.]  See| 
covie.  4  covey. 

Co-viel'lo  (ko-vyel'15),  n.  [It.] 
See  MASKED  COMEDY'. 

co'vil  (kd'vTl),  n.  [Tamil.] 
Analo-Ind .  A  temple  ;  also,  vul¬ 
garly,  a  church, 
co-vll'lag-er,  n.  See  co-,  3  b. 
cov'ine.  Var.  of  covin. 


cov'ined  (ktiv'Tnd), p.  a.  [OF. 
covenir  to  agree,  F.  com'emr.) 
Agreed.  Obs.  [tree.[ 

cov'in-tree/,n.  Var.  of  coven-| 
co-via'it,  n.  See  co-,  3  a 
co-vo'ta-ry.  n.  See  co-,  3  b. 
covyne.  Var.  of  covin. 
cow.  4  chough.  [for  COE. I 
cow(  Srot. ko;  koo).  Oba.or  Scnt.| 
cow  (kou),  7i.  A  bogy  or  goblin. 
Scot.  Sc  Dial.  Eng. 
cow  (kou  ;  k5),  v.  t.  (Cf.  Icel. 
kollr  head,  kolla  to  hit  on  the 
head.]  Scot.  1.  To  poll  (the 
head);  cut  short;  prune;  lop  off. 
2.  To  overtop  ;  exceed;  outdo. 


ale,  senate,  efire,  Am,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofri  ;  eve,  Svent,  find,  recent,  maker;  Ice,  Ill ;  old,  Sbey,  orb,  5dd,  s&ft,  connect ; 

'i  Foreign  Word.  4  Obsolete  Variant  of.  +  combined  with.  =  equals. 


use,  unite,  urn,  up,  circus,  menu  ; 


cow 
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cow  (kou),  n.  A  bunch  of  twigs,  as  in  a  branch  or  bundle  ; 
a  wisp  ;  a  birch  or  besom.  Scot. 

COW.  v.  t.;  cowed  (koud);  cow'ino.  [Cf.  Icel.  kuga ,  Sw. 
kufva  to  check,  subdue,  Dan.  kue.]  To  depress  with  fear; 
to  daunt  the  spirits  or  courage  of ;  to  overawe. 

To  vanquish  a  people  already  cowed.  Steele. 

Syn.  —  See  frighten. 

co  walk'er  (ko'wOk'er),  n.  A  phantasmic  or  “astral” 
body  deemed  to  be  separable  from  the  physical  body  and 
capable  of  acting  independently;  a  doppelgiinger. 

COW'an  {Scot,  ko'du),  n.  1.  A  dry-stone  diker  ;  —  applied 
to  one  who  works  as  a  mason  without  having  served  a 
regular  apprenticeship.  Scot. 

2.  (pron.  kou'an;  ko'an)  A  pretender  ;  interloper.  Free¬ 
masons'  Cant. 

cow'ard  (kou'erd),  a.  [OF.  couard ,  coard ,  coart ,  n.  & 
adj.,  F.  couard ,  fr.  OF.  coe ,  coue ,  tail,  F.  queue  (fr.  L. 
coda,  a  form  of  cauda  tail)  -f-  -ard ;  orig.,  short-tailed,  as 
an  epithet  of  the  hare,  or  perh.,  turning  tail,  like  a  scared 
dog.  Cf.  cue,  queue,  caudal.]  1.  Destitute  of  courage; 
timid  ;  cowardly.  “  That  craven,  coward  knight.”  Spenser. 

2.  Belonging  to  a  coward  ;  proceeding  from,  or  expressive 
of,  base  fear  or  timidity. 

He  raised  the  house  with  loud  and  coward  cries.  Shak. 

3.  Her.  Borne  in  the  escutcheon  with  his  tail  doubled  be¬ 
tween  his  legs  ;  —  said  of  a  lion. 

cow'ard,  n.  A  person  who  lacks  courage  ;  a  pusillanimous 
or  ignobly  timid  person  ;  a  poltroon. 

A  fool  is  nauseous,  but  a  coward  worse.  Dryden. 
Syn.  — Craven,  poltroon,  dastard,  caitiff 
COW'ard,  v.  t.  1.  To  make  timorous  ;  to  frighten.  Obs. 

2  To  call  (a  person)  a  coward. 

COW'ard-ice  (kou'er-dTs),  n.  [ME.  cowardise ,  F.  couar- 
dise ,  fr.  couard.  See  coward.]  Want  of  courage  to  face 
danger  ;  ignoble  timidity  ;  pusillanimity  ;  base  fear  of  dan¬ 
ger  or  hurt  ;  lack  of  spirit. 

The  cowardice  of  doing  wrong.  Milton. 

Falsehood,  cowardice ,  and  poor  descent, 

Three  things  that  women  highly  hold  in  hate.  Shak. 
COW'ard-ish,  a.  Cowardly.  Obs.  or  R. 

COW'ard-ly,  a.  1.  Wanting  courage ;  basely  or  weakly 
timid  or  fearful ;  pusillanimous;  spiritless. 

The  cowardly  rascals  that  ran  from  the  battle.  Shak. 
2.  Befitting,  or  characteristic  of,  a  coward  ;  as,  a  coward¬ 
ly  lie. 

The  cowardly  rashness  of  those  who  dare  not  look  danger  in 
the  face.  Burke. 

Syn.  — Cowardly,  pusillanimous,  poltroon,  craven, 
dastardly,  recreant.  Cowardly  (the  most  general  term) 
implies  a  weak  or  ignoble,  pusillanimous,  a  mean-spirited 
and  contemptible,  lack  of  courage ;  as,  [I]  do  now  not 
basely  die.  not  cowardly  put  off  my  helmet  to  my  country¬ 
man ’’  (a Shak.);  “I  lived  in  a  continual,  indefinite,  pining 
fear ;  tremulous,  pusillanimous ,  apprehensive  of  I  knew 
not  what  ”  ( Carlyle).  Poltroon,  craven,  and  dastardly  are 
terms  of  extreme  opprobrium.  Poltroon  (more  frequently 
n.)  implies  arrant  cowardice ;  craven,  abject  pusillanimity ; 
dastardly ,  esp.  the  cowardly  or  skulking  execution  of  an 
outrageous  or  malicious  design  ;  as,  a  poltroon  surrender, 
a  craven  fear  of  death,  a  dastardly  assassination.  Recre¬ 
ant,  as  here  compared,  implies  cowardly  submission  ;  as, 
“  Here  standeth  Thomas  Mowbray  ...  on  pain  to  be  found 
false  or  recreant  ”  {Shak.) ;  44  It  is  the  breath  of  this  spirit 
that  pours  through  the  4  Areopagitica  ’  as  through  a  trum¬ 
pet,  sounding  the  charge  against  whatever  is  base  and  rec¬ 
reant  ”  {Lowell).  See  afraid. 

COW'ard-ly,  adv.  In  the  manner  of  a  coward. 

COW'bane'  (kou'ban'),  n.  Any  of  several  poisonous  apia- 
ceous  plants  :  a  In  England,  Cicuta  virosa.  b  In  the  United 
States,  Cicuta  maculata  and  related  species,  and  Orypolis 
rigida.  See  water  hemlock. 

cow'bell  (-b£l'),  n.  1.  A  bell  hung  about  the  neck  of  a 
cow  to  indicate  her  whereabouts  when  out  of  sight. 

2.  The  bladder  campion. 

COW'ber  ry  (kou'bSr-T),  n.;  pi.  -ries  (-Tz).  The  berry  or 
fruit  of  any  of  several  shrubs,  which  grow  in  pastures;  also, 
any  plant  producing  such  fruit ;  specif.  :  a  The  mountain 
cranberry,  b  The  bog  strawberry,  c  The  bilberry.  Eng. 
d  The  partridge  berry  ( Mitchella  repens).  U.  S. 

COW'blnd'  (-bind'),  n.  The  white  bryony, 
cow'bird'  (-bfird'),  n.,  or  cow  blackbird.  A  small  North 
American 
blackbird  (Mo- 
lot  hrus  ater). 

Like  the  Euro¬ 
pean  cuckoo,  it 
builds  no  nest, 
but  lays  its 
eggs  in  the 
nests  of  other 
birds.  It  is  so 
called  because 
it  frequently 
associates  with 
cattle.  Related 
species  occur  in  Mexico  and  farther  southward, 
eow'boy'  (-boi'),  n.  1.  A  boy  who  has  charge  of  cows. 

2.  A  cattle  herder  ;  specif.,  one  of  a  class  of  herders  on  the 
plains  of  the  western  and  southwestern  United  States  and 


western  Canada  who  do  their  work  on  horseback.  As  a 
class  they  are  noted  for  hardiness  and  often  recklessness. 
3.  One  of  the  Tory  marauders  who,  in  the  Revolutionary 
War,  infested  the  neutral  ground  between  the  American 
and  British  lines  near  New  York,  and  committed  depreda¬ 
tions  on  the  Americans. 

cow'catch  er  (kou'kicli'er),  n.  A  strong  inclined  frame 
in  front  of  a  locomotive  for  catching  or  throwing  off  cattle 
or  other  obstructions  on  a  railroad.  U.  S. 

COW'er  (kou'er),  v.  i.  ;  cow'erkd  (-erd) ;  cow'er-ing.  [ME. 
couren  ;  cf.  Icel.  kura  to  doze,  lie  quiet,  Sw.  kura ,  Dan. 
kure ,  G.  kauern  to  cower.]  To  stoop  by  bending  the  knees  ; 
to  crouch  ;  to  squat ;  hence,  to  quail ;  to  sink  through  fear. 

Our  dame  sits  cowering  o’er  a  kitchen  fire.  Dryden. 
Syn.  — See  fawn. 

COW 'fish'  (kou'fish'),  n.  1.  a  Any  of  various  small  ceta¬ 
ceans,  as  the  grampus  and  species  of  porpoises  and  dolphins, 
b  A  sirenian,  as  the  manatee. 

2.  Any  of  various  trunkfishes  having  hornlike  projections 
over  the  eyes, 
cow'hage  (-aj),  n. 

Also  couhage ,  cowage , 
and  co  witch.  [Hind. 
kawdnch ,  kodnch.~\  a 
A  climbing  fabaceous 

plant  (S tizolobium  „  ~  .  r  ,  .  ,  .. 

pruriem),  having  Cowfi8h  < Lact°PhrVs  tncomu) . 

crooked  pods  covered  with  barbed  brittle  hairs  which  cause 
intolerable  itching.  These  hairs,  mixed  with  honey  or 
other  vehicle,  are  sometimes  used  as  a  vermifuge,  b  The 
trumpet  creeper.  Local ,  U.  S. 

COW'heart'  (-hart/),  n.  A  coward  ;  — by  false  etymology, 
cow'heart  ed  (-har'tSd  ;  -ttd  ;  7,  1511,  a.  Cowardly. 

The  Lady  Powis  .  .  .  patted  him  with  ner  fan,  and  called  him 
a  cowhearted  fellow.  R.  North. 

cow'heel  (-he!'),  n.,  or  cow’s' heel  (kouz').  Cookery. 
The  dressed  foot  of  a  neat. 

COW'herb'  (-htirb' ;  -Orb'),  n.  A  silenaceous  herb  ( Vac- 
caria  vaccaria)  with  smooth  glaucous  clasping  leaves  and 
corymbose  pink  flowers.  It  is  naturalized  from  Europe 
in  the  United  States.  Called  also  cow  basil  and  cow-fat. 
COW'herd'  (-hGrd'),  n.  [AS.  cuhyrde ;  cu  cow  -f-  hyrde  a 
herder.]  One  whose  occupation  is  to  tend  cows. 
COW'hide'  (-hid'),  n.  1.  The  hide  of  a  cow. 

2.  Leather  made  of  the  hide  of  a  cow. 

3.  A  coarse  whip  made  of  rawhide  or  of  braided  leather. 
COW 'hide',  v.  t.  To  flog  with  a  cowhide. 

COW  hock-  Farriery.  A  hock  that  turns  or  bends  inward 
like  that  of  a  cow,  so  that  the  shanks  of  the  hind  legs  are 
unduly  close. 

COW'-hocked'  (kou'h5kt'),  a.  Farriery.  Having  cow  hocks, 
cow  house  A  building  used  for  stabling  cattle. 

COW'ish  (kou'Tsh),  a.  1.  Like  a  cow. 

2.  Timorous;  fearful;  cowardly.  Rare.  Shak. 

COW'ish,  n.  Also  cous.  An  apiaceous  plant  of  Oregon 
(Lomatnim  cous )  having  edible  tuberous  roots  somewhat 
like  the  sweet  potato.  It  is  used  as  food  by  the  Indians, 
cowl  (koul),  n.  [ME.  coule ,  couele ,  AS.  cuhle ,  cugle ,  cugele; 
cf.  dial.  G.  kogel ,  gugel ,  F.  coule ;  all  fr.  L.  cuculla ,  cu- 
cullus ,  cap,  hood  :  cf.  also  Icel.  kufl.  Cf.  cucullate.] 

1.  A  monk’s  hood,  usually  attached  to  the  gown  ;  also,  the 
hood  and  garment  together  ;  hence,  sometimes,  a  monk. 

What  differ  more,  you  cry,  than  crown  and  cowl  ?  Pope. 

2.  A  chimney  pot  of  some  elaboration,  often  a  revolving 
metal  hood,  sometimes  an  arrangement  for  throwing  the 
smoke  out  horizontally,  leaving  no  opening  at  the  top, 
used  to  improve  the  draft  of  a  chimney,  ventilator,  etc. 

3.  A  wire  cap  for  the  smokestack  of  a  locomotive, 
cowl,  v.  t.  ;  cowled  (kould)  ;  cowl'ing.  1.  To  garb  with 

a  cowl ;  to  make  monkish. 

2.  To  cover  as  with  a  cowl. 

cowl,  n.  [AS.  cvfl ,  fr.  L.  cupella ,  dim.  of  L.  cupa  tub, 
vat.  Cf.  coop.]  A  large  water  tub  ;  specif.,  a  vessel  carried 
on  a  pole  between  two  persons  for  conveyance  of  water. 
COWle  (koul),  n.  [Hind,  kaul ,  fr.  Ar.  qaul  declaration.] 
A  grant  or  engagement  in  writing  ;  hence,  safe-conduct ; 
amnesty.  India. 

cowled  (kould  or,  esp.  in  poetry,  kou'ISd),  p.  a.  1.  Wearing 
a  cowl ;  hooded.  “  That  coivlhl  churchman.”  Emerson. 
2.  Rot.  Hood-shaped  ;  cucullate. 

COW'lick'  (kou'lik'),  n.  A  tuft  of  hair  turned  up  or  awry 
(usually  over  the  forehead),  as  if  licked  by  a  cow. 
cowl'staff'  (koul'staf'),  n.  [ cowl  a  vessel  -f-  staff.]  A 
staff  or  pole  on  which  a  vessel  is  supported  between  two 
persons.  Archaic  &  Dial. 

COW'man  (kou'man),  n.  ;  pi.  -men  (-men).  A  cattle  owner ; 
a  ranchman. 

COW  oak  A  large  American  oak  ( Quercus  michauxii), 
having  white  bark,  and  leaves  resembling  those  of  the 
chestnut  oak.  The  wood  is  hard,  strong,  and  light  brown. 
Called  also  basket  oak. 

CO  work'er  (k^wOr'k^r),  n.  One  who  works  with  an¬ 
other  ;  a  cooperator. 
cow  parsley.  The  wild  chervil. 

COW  parsnip  Any  apiaceous  plant  of  the  genus  Hera- 


Cowpea.  1  Branch  with  Leaves 
and  Flowers  (Vis)  *  2  Pod 
(1/7)  ?  3  Seed  (1/3)- 


cleum,  esp.  H.  sphondylium  in  England  and  H.  lanatum  in 
North  America, 
cow'pea'  (kou'pe'),  n.  1.  A 
fabaceous  plant  ( Vigna  si¬ 
nensis)  found  throughout  the 
tropics  of  the  Old  World  and 
more  nearly  related  to  the 
bean  than  the  pea.  It  is  ex¬ 
tensively  cultivated  in  the 
southern  United  States  for 
forage  and  green  manure. 

2.  The  seed  of  this  plant, 
used  frequently  for  food, 
cowpea  rust.  A  rust  fun¬ 
gus  {Uromyces  appendicu- 
latus)  attacking  the  cow- 
pea  and  various  wild  and  cultivated  beans, 
cowpea  weevil  A  small  weevil  (Bruchus  chinensis) 
which  eats  the  interior  of 
cowpeas,  common  peas, 
and  beans ;  also,  B.  quad- 
rimaculatus,  having  similar 
habits. 

Cow'per’s  gland  (kou'- 

perz  ;  koo'perz ;  in  Eng¬ 
land  the  name  is  pron'd 
koo'per  by  those  u'ho  bear 
it).  [After  the  discoverer, 

William  Cowper. an  English 
surgeon.]  Anal.  Either  of 
two  small  glands  discharg 
ing  into  the  male  urethra. 

COW'-pi  lot,  n.  A  hand 
somely  banded  pomacentrid  coral-reef  fish,  of  Florida 
and  the  West  Indies  (Abudefduf  saxatilis). 

COW'— plant  ,  71.  a  The  great  laurel,  or  rhododendron. 
U.  S.  b  An  East  Indian  asclepiadaceous  vine  ( Gymnema 
lactiferum),  the  milky  juice  of  which  is  used  as  food  among 
the  Singhalese. 

cow'pox7  (kou'pbks'),  71.  Med.  A  pustular  eruptive  dis¬ 
ease  of  the  udder  of  the  cow,  which,  when  communicated 
to  the  human  system,  as  by  vaccination,  protects  from  the 
smallpox  ;  vaccinia ;  —  called  also  kinepox ,  cowpock ,  and 

kinepock. 

cow'rle  I  (kou'rT),  n. ;  pi.  & 
cow'ry  J  -ries  (-rl  z). 

[Hind.  A-cwfL]  A  ma¬ 
rine  gastropod  shell  of  the 
gen  us  Cyprsea(  which  see). 

There  are  numerous 
species,  many  of  them  or¬ 
namental.  Formerly  C. 

7/ioneta,  a  small  yellow 
and  white  species  of  the 
Indian  Ocean,  and  several 
other  species  were  largely 
used  as  money  in  Africa  and  some  Asiatic  countries,  and 
they  are  still  so  used  to  some  extent.  The  value  is  always 
trifling,  and  varies  at  different  places. 

COW  shark  A  large  European  and  West  Indian  shark 
(Hexanchus  gi'iseus)  having  six  gill  openings  on  each  side. 
The  name  is  extended  to  allied  species.  See  HEXANCHiDiE. 


Cowpea  Weevil  and  Larva  {Bru¬ 
chus  chinensis).  x  4. 


Money  Cowrie  {Cyprsea  moneta). 
a  Dorsal  side  ;  b  Ventral  side. 


COW'slip'  (kou'sllp'),  n.  [AS.  cuslyppe,  prob.  orig.,  cow’s 
dropping  8.  Cf.  slop,  n.]  a  In 
Great  Britain,  a  common  primrose 
(Primula  officinalis)  having  umbels 
of  fragrant  yellow  flowers  appearing 
in  early  spring.  It  is  often  cultivat¬ 
ed.  b  In  the  United  States,  a  ranun- 
culaceous  plant  (C  alt  ha  palustris) 
more  usually  called  marsh  marigold. 

See  marsh  marigold. 
cow  tree.  [Cf.  Sp.  palo  de  vaca. ] 
a  A  South  American  moraceous  tree 
(Brosimvm  galactodendron)  yielding 
a  rich  milky  juice  which  can  be  used 
as  food,  b  Any  of  several  other  trees 
yielding  a  similar  juice,  whether 
edible  or  not,  as  Mimusopselata^wd. 

Taber7ixmo7itana  util  is.  c  In  New 
Zealand,  the  karaka. 

COW  vetch-  A  common  perennial 
vetch  of  temperate  regions  ( Vida 
cracca)  having  dense  racemes  of  bluish  purple  flowers. 
COW'wheat' (-hwet/),  71.  a  A  scrophulariaceoushemipara- 
site  ( Melampyrum  arvense)  found  as  a  weed  in  European 
wheat  fields ;  also,  any  one  of  various  other  species  of 
Mela7npyrum.  b  The  yellow  rattle.  Dial.  Eng. 

COX'a  (kbk'sd),  71.  ;  pi.  cox,e  (-se).  [L.,  the  hip.]  1.  Anat. 
The  hip  or  hip  joint.  Rare. 


English  Cowslip 
( Primula  officinalis), 
much  reduced. 


cow'age.  Var.  of  cowhaoe. 
cow'al  (kou'rtl),  n.  A  kind  of 
depression  or  channel,  not 
necessarily  connected  with  a 
river,  similar  to  a  billabong  or 
an  anabranch.  Local,  Australia. 
cow  ant.  =  velvet  ant. 
cowarb  Var.  of  coarb.  Obs 
cowardie,  n.  [OF.  couardie .] 
Cowardice.  Obs. 
cow'ard  iso.  +  cowardice. 
cow'ard  ize,  r.  t.  To  render 
cowardly.  Obs. 
cow'ard-ize.  d*  cowardice. 
cow'ard-li-ness,  n.  See -ness. 
cow'ard  nes3,  n.  Cowardice.  R. 
cow'ard-oua.o.  Cowardly.  Obs. 
cow'ard-ry.  n.  Cowardice.  Obs. 
cow'ard-ship,  n.  Cowardice. 
Obs.  Shak. 

cow'ar-dy,  n.  [OF.  couardie .] 
Cowardice.  Obs. 
cowartis.  +  cowardice. 
cow'-ba  by,».  One  who  is  timid: 
also,  a  childish  person  ;  a  sim¬ 
pleton.  Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 
cow  basil  =  cowherb. 
cow'blakes7  (kou'blak  r/),  n. 
pi.  [E.  dial,  blakes.]  Dried  cow 
dung  used  as  fuel.  Dial.  Eng. 
cow'bun-cle.  Dial.  Amer.  var. 
Of  CARBUNCLE. 


cow  bunting.  =  cowbikd. 
cow  calf.  A  female  calf, 
cow  chaff.  Grass  or  forage 
plants  cut  up  for  feeding  stock. 
Australia. 
cowche.  +  couch. 
cow  chervil-  The  wild  chervil, 
cow  chips.  Dried  cow  drop¬ 
pings  used  for  fuel, 
cow  clover.  a  The  zigzag 
clover,  b  The  red  clover, 
cow'-crack'ers.  n.  The  bladder 
campion.  Dial.  Eng. 
cow  creamer.  A  cream  jug  in 
the  shape  of  a  cow. 
cow  cress.  The  field  cress, 
cow'cum-ber.  cow'cum-mer. 
Obs.  or  dial.  vars.  of  cucumber. 

cowd.  Cowed.  Ref.  Sp. 
cowde  Obs.  pi.  of  could. 
cow'die  (kou'dT),  n.  =  kauri. 
cow'dy.  n.  [Cf.  dial,  cow,  come. 
to  poll  (the  head),  p.  p.  rowed 
hornless,  and  coll  to  cut.  to  clip, 
Icel.  kolla  a  deer  without  horns, 
a  cow.]  A  small  cow,  esp  a 
mulley  cow.  Obs. 

cowe.  '  d*  chough. 

cowe.  Var.  of  cow,  to  poll. 
Scot.  [  Scot.  I 

cowe,/?.  =  cowing,  cropping. | 
cow'en.  Var.  of  cowan. 


cow'er.  d*  cover. 
cow'erd.  Cowered.  Ref.  Sp. 
cow'-fat',  n.  a  The  red  vale¬ 
rian.  b  =  cowherb.  [garlic. I 
cow  garlic.  The  field  or  wild| 
cow'gate7,  cow'gaiV,  n.  [coiv 
+  gate  a  way.]  A  cow  pasture, 
or  a  common  of  pasturage.  Eng. 
cowghe.  *1*  cough. 
cow'girl7,  n.  A  girl  who  per- 
lorms  the  duties  of  a  cowboy, 
cow  grass  a  =  cow  clover. 
b  =  knotgrass.  [cherry.  I 
cowhage  cherry.  Barbados! 
cow  heard',  -f  cowherd. 
cow'-hitch7, /?.  Naut.  A  clumsy 
or  slippery  hitch  or  knot. 
cow'horn7  fly.  =  horn  fly. 
cow-hub'y,  n.  An  unidentified 
term  of  endearment.  Obs.  Scot. 
co-wid'ow.  /?.  See  co-,  3  a. 
cow'itch.  Var.  of  cowha^f,. 
cow  killer.  A  wasp  {Sph wro/di- 
thalwa  ocridentalis) ot  the  fam¬ 
ily  Mutillida?,  the  females  of 
which  are  wingless  and  resemble 
large  ants.  Its  sting  is  popular¬ 
ly  believed  to  he  dangerous  to 
cattle.  Local,  U.  S. 
cowl.  Var.  of  COUL,  v. 
cowl,  n.  A  lump  or  swelling  ; 
also,  a  boil.  Dial.  Eng.  —  v.  t. 


To  bruise,  to  raise  a  lump.  Dial. 
Eng. 

cowld.  Cowled.  Ref.  Sp. 
cow'leech7,  n.  A  cow  doctor.  — 
cow'leech  ing,  /?. 
cow'llcks'  ( kou'lYksO,  n.  The 
snowdrop  tree.  Louisiana. 
cow'like  ,  a.  Resembling  a  cow. 
cow  lily.  The  American  cow¬ 
slip  ( Caltha  palustris ). 
cowl'rake.  Ohs.  or  dial.  Eng. 
Vur.  Of  COLERAKE. 

cowlte.  +  quilt. 
cow'-mum  ble,  /?.  The  wild 
chervil.  Dial.  Eng. 
cownand.  *f*  covenant. 
co-work',  v.  i.  See  co-,  1. 
co-wor'ship,  v.  t.  Sr  t.  See  co-,  1. 
cowp,  cowpe.  •{*  coop,  cup. 
cowp.  Var.  of  coup.  Obs.  or 
Snot. 

cow'pen7,  n.  An  old  brand  of 
Virginia  tobacco, 
cow'pen',  v.  t.  To  fertilize 
(ground)  by  penning  cows  upon 
it.  Archaic. 

cow'per.  Obs.  var.  of  cooper  ; 
also,  var.  of  coupkr. 

Cow-pe'ri  an  (kou^e'rMn; 
koo-),  a.  Anat.  Designating 
Cowper’s  glands, 
cow  per-i'tia  (k  o  u'p  ?  r-I't  I  s  ; 


koo7-),  n.  (See  -itis.1  Inflam¬ 

mation  of  Cowper’s  glands, 
cow'pock',  n.  =  cow  pox. 
cow  poison.  A  tall  mountain 
larkspur  {Delphinium  trolliifo- 
lium )  of  the  American  Pacific 
coast,  often  poisonous  to  stock, 
cow  pony  A  pony  used  in 
herding  cattle.  U.  S. 

cowpul.  +  couple. 
cow-punch  er,  n.  A  cowboy. 
Col  log.,  U .  S. 

cow'quake7,  n  a  =  quaking 
g R ass.  b  Spurrv. 
cowr.  Obs.  or  dial.  Eng.  and 
Scot.  var.  of  cower. 
cow'-rat'tle,  /?.  a  The  bladder 
campion,  b  The  white  campion, 
cow'rle,  n.  Hot.  =  kauri. 
cowrteby.  +  courtepy. 
cowry  bird.  An  East  Indian 
weaver  bird  {Muniapunctiduta) 
often  kept  as  a  cage  bird, 
cows'-and-calves',  n.pl.  Flow¬ 
ers  of  wakerobin.  Dial.  Eng. 
cow'shard,  cow'^harn,  cow'- 
shed,  ??.  [Cf.  AS.  scram  dung.] 
Cow  dung.  Obs.  or  Dial. 
cow'shot,  cow'shut.  Obs.,  dial. 
Eng.,  or  Scot.  var.  of  cushat. 
cow'skin',  w.  1.  Cow  leather. 
2.  A  rawhide  whip.  Rare. 


cow'sllpped7  (kou'sllpt'),  a. 
Adorned  with  cowslips. 
cow'slop7.  Obs.  or  dial.  var.  of 
cowslip. 

cowBlowpe.  •[*  cowslip. 
cow’s  lungwort.  Mullein, 
cow  sorrel  Sheep  sorrel, 
cow’ s '-tail  ,  n.  1.  The  horse- 
weed.  [spliced  rope.  I 

2.  A  frayed  end,  as  of  a  badly  | 
cow’s'-wort7,  n.  The  red  rattle 
( Pedicularis  palustris)  Eng. 
cowt  (  kot).  Dial,  form  of  colt. 
cow' -tail7,  a.  Designating,  or 
relating  to,  the  coarsest  grade 
of  wool,  sheared  from  the  hind 
legs  of  the  sheep. 
cow'tail7,  n.  Cnowry.  Obs. 
cow'ter.  +  couter. 
cow  thistle,  a  The  bull  thistle, 
b  A  European  wild  lettuce 
{Lactuca  atpina).  Obs. 
cowth'wort7  (kdoth'wflrt/),  n. 
Motherwort.  Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 
cow 'tongue',  n.  The  yellow 
clintonia  {Clintonia  borealis). 
cow'weed7,  n.  Wild  chervil, 
cowyslepe.  +  cowslip. 
cox.  *1*  cokes. 

cox,  n.  Colluq.  Short  for  cox¬ 
swain.—  v.  t.  S(  i.  To  act  as 
coxswain  (to). 


f<fod,  foot ;  out,  oil ;  chair  ;  go  ;  sing,  ii)k  ;  then,  thin ;  nature,  verdure  (250) ;  k  =r  ch  in  G.  ich,  ach.(144) ;  boN ;  yet ;  zh  =  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Guide. 
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2.  Zool.  The  first  segment  of  the  leg  of  an  insect  or  other 
arthropod. 

COX'al  (kSk's&l),  a.  Pertaining  to  a  coxa, 
coxal  cavities,  Zool.,  the  cavities  on  the  lower 
surface  of  the  body  of  arthropods  in  which  the 
coxae  of  the  limbs  articulate. 

COX-al'gi-a  (-sXl'jT-a)  I  n.  [NL.  coxal  gia,  fr. 

COX'al  gy  (kbk'skpjl)  )  L.  coxa  hip  -f-  Gr. 
aAyos  pain.]  Med.  Pain  in  the  hip.  —  COX- 
al'gic  (kbk-sSl'jTk),  a. 

COX'COmb  (koks'kom'),  n.  [A  corrupted  spell¬ 
ing  of  cock's  coinb.]  1.  a  A  strip  of  red  cloth 
notched  like  the  comb  of  a  cock,  which  Let,  of  an  jnaect 
licensed  jesters  formerly  wore  in  their  j  fcoxa;  B  Tro- 
caps  (as  shown  in  the  Illust.  of  bauble.)  chanter;  CFemur; 
b  The  jester’s  cap  with  a  coxcomb.  ^Sp,ir8; 

2.  The  top  of  the  head,  or  the  head  it-  \ir„eAT6XXS'  n" 

self.  Humorous.  K  * 

If  a  bloody  coxcomb  be  a  hurt,  you  have  hurt  me.  Shak. 

3.  A  fool.  Ohs. 

4.  A  vain,  showy  fellow;  a  conceited,  silly  man,  fond  of 
display ;  a  superficial  pretender  to  knowledge  or  accom¬ 
plishments  ;  a  fop. 

Fond  to  be  seen,  she  kept  a  bevy 
Of  powdered  coxcombs  at  her  levee.  Goldsmith. 
6.  Naut.  A  kind  of  cleat  near  the  end  of  a  yardarm  to 
afford  a  lead  in  hauling  out  reef  earings. 

6.  Bot.  =  COCKSCOMB. 

COX-COmb'i  cal  (k5ks-k5m'T-ktfl;  -komT-k/U;  277),  a.  Also 
COX  comb'ic  (-kbm'Tk  ;  -kom'Tk).  Befitting  or  indicating 
a  coxcomb  ;  like  a  coxcomb  ;  foppish  ;  vain.  —  cox  comb  i- 
cal'l-ty  (-kXl'T-tT),  n.  —  cox  comb'i  cal  ly  (-T-kdl-T),  adv. 
cox'comb'ly  (kSks'kom'lT),  a.  Like  a  coxcomb.  “-You  cox- 
combly  ass,  you  !  ”  Beau.  &  FI.  —  cox'comb  li  ness.  n. 
cox'comb  ry  (-rT),  n. ;  pi.  -RIE8  (-rlz).  The  manners,  or 
an  act  characteristic,  of  a  coxcomb  ;  foppishness. 

COX  i'tis  (k5k-si'tTs),  n.  [NL.;  coxa  hip -tfi$.]  Med. 

Inflammation  of  the  hip  joint. 

COX'swain,  cockswain  (kBk'swan ;  naut.  kbk's’n),  n. 
[coc&a  boat  -j-  swain;  hence,  the  master  of  a  boat.]  The 
steersman  of  a  boat ;  esp.  :  a  A  sailor  who  has  charge  of  a 
ship’s  boat  and  its  crew,  and  who  usually  steers,  b  A 
lightweight  steersman  of  a  racing  shell,  who  usually  in  a 
measure  directs  the  crew  by  his  voice  ;  —  often  abbreviated 
colloquially  to  cor. 

coy  (koi),  a.  [ME.  coy  quiet,  still,  OF.  coi,  fr.  L.  quietus 
quiet.  See  quiet,  a.]  1.  Quiet;  still.  Obs.  Chaucer. 

2.  Shrinking  from  approach  or  familiarity ;  reserved  ; 
bashful ;  shy  ;  modest ;  —  usually  applied  to  women, 
sometimes  with  an  implication  of  coquetry. 

Coy ,  and  difficult  to  win.  Cowper. 

Coy  and  furtive  graces.  Irving. 

3.  Soft ;  gentle  ;  hesitating  “  Love’s  coy  touch.”  Shak. 

4.  Disdainful ;  distant.  Obs. 

Syn.  —  Reserved,  modest,  bashful,  demure.  See  shy. 
coy,  v.  t.  ;  coyed  (koid) ;  coy'ing.  1.  To  quiet;  soothe. 

2.  To  allure  ;  entice;  coax;  decoy.  Obs. 

3.  To  caress  with  the  hand  ;  to  stroke.  Obs. 

Come  sit  thee  down  upon  this  flowery  bed, 

While  I  thy  amiable  cheeks  do  coy.  Shak. 

coy,  v.  i.  1.  To  behave  with  reserve  or  coyness  ;  to  shrink 
back  or  seem  to  shrink  back.  Rare. 

Thus  to  coy  it. 

With  one  who  knows  you  too  !  Rowe. 

2.  To  be  unwilling  ;  to  demur  ;  disdain.  Obs.  Shak. 
coy'ness,  n.  Quality  or  state  of  being  coy  ;  feigned  or 
bashful  unwillingness  to  become  familiar  ;  reserve. 

When  the  kind  nymph  would  coyness  feign, 

And  hides  but  to  he  found  again.  Dryden. 

coyn'ye  (koin'yl),  n.  Irish  Hist.  [Ir.  coinmheadh.]  A 
chieftain’s  exaction  of  victuals  from  tenants,  esp.  for  the 
use  of  his  soldiery ;  also,  the  quartering  of  military  follow¬ 
ers  among  the  people,  or  an  equivalent  impost.  Spenser. 
COy-O'te  (ki-o'te;  ki'ot:  the  correct  Spanish pron.  is  ko-yo'ta, 
almost  koi-o'ta,  but  in  the  western  U.  S.  usage  almost 
universally  mdkes  the  first  syllable  kl-),  n.  [Amer.  Sp.,  fr. 
Mex.  coyotl .]  A  small  species  of  wolf  ( Canis  latrans)  of 
the  western  part  of  North  America  ;  the  prairie  wolf.  It 
is  common  on  the  plains.  It  can  run  swiftly  and  is  very 
cunning,  but  lacks  tne  ferocity  of  the  large  timber  wolves. 
It  is  noted  for  its  loud  and  continued  howling  at  night. 

II  CO'yo  til'lo  (ko'yo-tel'yo ;  ki'o-;  195),  n.  [Mex.  Sp.  dim. 
See  coyote.]  A  low  rhamnaceous  shrub  ( Karwinskia  hum - 
boldtiana)  of  the  southwestern  United  States  and  Mexico. 
Its  berries  are  said  to  be  poisonous  to  the  coyote, 
coy'pn  (koi'poo),  n.  [Native  name.]  A 
South  American 
aquatic  rodent 
(My  oca  st  or  coy  pus), 
having  webbed  hind 
feet.  It  produces  the 
fur  called  nutria. 

COZ(kuz),  n.  Cousin; 

—  an  abbrev.  com¬ 
mon,  esp.  formerly, 
in  fond  or  familiar 
address. 


coze  (koz),  r.  i.  ;  cozed  (kozd) ;  coz'ing  (koz'Tng).  [Cf. 
F.  causer ,  or  E.  cozy.]  To  have  a  friendly  or  familiar  chat 
or  conversation, 
coze,  n.  A  friendly  chat. 

coz'en  (kuz'  n),  v.  t.  ;  coz'ened  (-’nd) ;  coz'en-ing  (-’n-Tng). 
[From  cousin ,  hence,  lit.,  to  deceive  through  pretext  of 
relationship,  F.  cousiner.]  To  cheat;  to  defraud;  to  be¬ 
guile;  to  deceive,  usually  by  small  arts,  or  in  a  paltry  way. 

lie  had  cozened  the  world  by  fine  phrases.  Macaulay. 
COZ'en,  v.  i.  To  act  deceitfully;  to  commit  a  cheat. 

Some  cogging,  cozening  slave.  Shak. 

COZ'en-age  (kuz'^i-aj),  n.  [See  cozen.]  1.  The  art  or 
practice  of  cozening  ;  artifice  ;  fraud.  Shak. 

2.  An  act  of  deceit  or  fraud. 

COZ'en-lng.  a.  Fraudulent ;  cheating.— COZ'en-ing-ly,  adv. 
CO'zy  (ko'zT),  a.  ;  co'zi-er  (-zl-er)*  co'zi-est.  Also  CO'sy, 
co'sey  [Cf.  Scot,  cosie ,  cozie,  perh.  fr.  Gael,  cosach 
abounding  in  hollows,  or  cosagach  full  of  holes  or  crevices, 
snug,  sheltered,  from  cos  a  hollow,  a  crevice.]  1.  Snug; 
comfortable  ;  easy  ;  contented. 

2.  [Cf.  F.  causer  to  chat,  talk.]  Chatty  ;  talkative  ;  socia¬ 
ble  ;  familiar.  Eng. 

Syn.  —  See  snug. 

CO'zy,  n.  Also  co'sy,  co'sey.  1.  A  wadded  covering  for 
a  teapot  or  other  vessel  to  keep  the  contents  hot. 

2.  A  canopied  seat  in  the  corner  ol  a  room, 
crab  (krSb),  n.  [AS.  crabba  ;  akin  to  D.  krab ,  G.  krabbe , 
krebs ,  Icel.  krabbi ,  Sw.  krabba,  Dan.  krabbe ,  and  to  E. 
crawl ,  and  perh.  cramp.  Cf.  crawfish.]  1.  Any  crusta¬ 
cean  of  the  order  Decapoda  and  suborder  Brachyura,  dis¬ 
tinguished  by  the  short,  broad,  and  usually  flattened  car¬ 
apace,  the  small  abdomen,  which  is  curled  up  beneath 
the  body,  and  fits  into  a  groove  or  depression  under  the 
thorax,  and  the  short  antennae  ;  also,  any  of  various  other 
Crustacea,  esp.  of  the  group  Anomura,  which  resemble 
the  Brachyura  in  the  more  or  less  reduced  condition  of 
the  abdomen.  (See  hermit  crab,  purse  crab.)  The  king 
crabs ,  or  horseshoe  crabs  (which  see),  constitute  a  separate 
order  or  class.  The  true  crabs  have  the  anterior  pair  pf  limbs 
modified  into  large  pincers,  and  in  some  (the  swimming 
crabs)  the  posterior  pair  take  the  form  of  paddles.  Crabs 
can  walk  in  any  direction  on  land  without  turning,  but 
usually  move  sideways.  The  majority  of  forms  are  marine ; 
some  spend  most  of  their  lives  on  land,  and  a  few  habitu¬ 
ally  climb  trees.  They  generally  feed  on  other  animals  or 
on  carrion,  but  sometimes  on  vegetable  matter.  A  few 
attain  a  very  large  size,  20  to  30  pounds  in  weight  (see 
giant  crab),  and  some  species,  as  the  blue  crab  of  the 
United  States  (see  blue  crab),  are  important  as  food. 

2.  [cap.]  Astron.  a  The  zodiacal  sign  and  constellation 
Cancer,  between  Gemini  and  Leo.  b  The  Crab  nebula  in 
the  constellation  Taurus. 

3.  A  malignant  growth  ;  a  cancer.  Obs.  &  R. 

4.  A  crab  louse. 

5.  Angling.  The  larva  of  a  stone  fly. 

6.  An  arch.  Obs.  R.  Trevisa. 

7.  A  crawfish.  Local ,  U.  S. 

8  Mech.  Any  of  various  machines  or  apparatus  for  rais¬ 
ing  or  hauling  heavy  weights,  orig.  a  machine  with  claws; 
specif.  ;  a  A  movable  winch  or  windlass  with  powerful 
gearing,  used  with  derricks,  etc.  b  A  gin.  Obs.  c  A 
windlass,  or  small  geared  capstan,  for  hauling  ships  into 
dock,  etc.  d  A  machine  used  in  ropewalks  to  stretch  the 
yarn,  e  A  claw  for  anchoring  a  portable  machine. 

9  An  iron  trivet  to  hold  a  kettle  or  the  like.  Dial.  Eng. 
10.  pi.  [Perh.  a  different  word.]  At  hazard,  the  lowest 
throw,  or  two  aces. 

to  catch,  or  rarely  cut,  a  crab.  Rowing ,  a  phrase  used  of  a 
rower :  a  When  he  fails  to  raise  the  oar  clear  of  the  water 
on  the  recovery,  b  When  he  misses  the  water  altogether 
in  making  a  stroke. 

crab,  v.  i.  ;  crabbed  (krXbd) ;  crab'bing.  1.  Naut.  To  drift 
sidewise  or  to  leeward,  as  a  vessel.  Ham.  Nav.  Encyc. 
2.  To  fish  for  or  catch  crabs  ;  —  chiefly  in  p.  pr.  <1*  rb.  n. 
crab,  v.  t.  [Cf.  crab  the  animal;  crabbed.]  1.  To  anger; 
to  irritate;  also,  to  make  sour  or  morose.  Obs.  or  Scot. 
crab,  v .  i.  To  be  or  become  cross  or  angry.  Obs. 
crab,  n.  [Perh.  fr.  the  name  of  the  animal  ;  cf.  crab,  a.] 

1.  A  crab  apple  ;  in  England,  the  small  wild  apple  or  the 
tree  which  produces  it.  See  crab  apple. 

When  roasted  crab*  hiss  in  the  howl, 

•  Then  nightly  sings  the  staring  owl.  Shak. 

2.  A  cudgel  of  crab-tree  wood  ;  a  crabstick.  Garrick. 

3.  A  sour,  or  crabbed,  ill-tempered  person. 

crab,  a.  [Cf.  crabbed.]  Of  or  pert,  to  the  crab  apple  or 
crab  tree  ;  like  the  crab  apple  ;  sour  ;  harsh-tasting ;  rough. 

The  crab  vintage  of  the  neighb’ring  coast.  Dryden. 
crab,  v.t.  1.  To  beat  with  a  crabstick.  Obs.  J.  Fletcher. 
2.  Textiles.  To  subject  to  crabbing. 

crab,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Cf.  D.  krabben  to  scratch  ;  prob.  akin  to 
E.  crab ,  n.]  1.  Of  hawks,  to  scratch  or  claw  ;  to  fight. 

2.  To  find  fault  with  or  run  down ;  to  pull  to  pieces ;  to 
criticize  adversely.  Colloq.,  Eng. 

crab  apple  .Also  crab.  [See  crab,  a.]  1.  A  small, wild  sour 
apple  ;  specif.,  in  England,  the  wild  form  of  the  common 
apple  {Modus  mains) ;  in  the  United  States,  any  native 
species  of  Mains ,  as  M.  ioensis ,  M.  coronaria ,  M.  angusti- 
folia ,  and  M.  rivularis. 


cox'ar-thri'tis  (kBk'sar-thr!'- 
tlf»),  n.  [NL.  ;  coxa  hip  +  ar¬ 
thritis.]  Med.  =  COXITIS, 
cox-comb'i-ty  (kOks-kOin'Y-tY  ; 
-kfim'T-tY),  w.  =  COXCOMBRY. 

cox-com'i-cal,  a.  Coxcombi- 
cul.  R.  —  cox-com'i-cal-ly,  adv. 
coxe.  ».  Coxa.  Obs. 
cox'lesa.  a.  Without  a  cox¬ 
swain.  Colloq. 

cox-oc'er  ite  (kbk-s8s'5r-Tt),  n. 
[mra  4-  Gr.  iccpaq  horn.]  Basal 
segment  of  an  insect’s  antenna. 
—  cox-oc7er-it'ic  f-Yt'Yk),  a. 
cox  o  fem'o-ral  (kOk'sO-fem'fi- 
r/;l),  a.  [co.ia  +  femoral .] 
Aunt.  Pert,  to  the  hip  and  thigh, 
cox'on.  +  COXSWAIN, 
cox-op'o-dite  (k5k-s5p'fi-dlt), 
v.  f coxa  4-  Gr.  wov?,  wofiov, 
foot.]  Zool.  The  basal,  or  first, 
joint  of  a  crustacean  liinb. 
cox'y  (k5k'sY),  a. ;  cox'i-er 
(-Bt-5r);  uOX'i-f.st.  [From  -4th 
cock  (cf.  tricksy,  fr.  trick).] 
Self-conceited:  saucy;  arrogant. 
Scot.  !f  Dial.  Eng. 
coy,  n.  [D.  kooi.  See  decoy.] 
Obs.  or  Dial.  1.  A  trap  or  de¬ 
coy  for  wild  fowl. 


2.  A  lobster  pot  or  trap.  Eng. 

3.  A  decoy  (bird), 
coy.  Abbr.  Company, 
co-yang'  (k6-yang'),*n.  [Malay 
koi/an.)  See  measure. 

coy  duck.  =  decoy  duck 
coy'-duck7,  v.  t.  To  entice  ; 
decoy  Dial.  Eng. 
coygnye.  Var.  of  coynye. 
coy'iah,  a.  See  -ish.  —  coy'- 
ish-nesB.  n. 

coylBh,  ».  Corrupt,  of  closh. 
coy'ly,  adv.  of  coy.  See  -ly. 
coyn,  coyne.  n.  [OF.  cooin ,  F. 
comg.]  A  quince.  Obs. 
coyne.  Var.  of  coign e. 
coy-o'ting  (kT-5'tYng),  n.  Min¬ 
ing  in  irregular  openings  or  in  a 
small  way.  Colloq .,  Western  (J.  S. 
coy'pou.  Var.  of  coypu. 
co-yu're(ki*i-y6o'ra),  n.  A  spiny 
palm  of  Porto  Rico  ( Curima 
calophylla).  Porto  Rico. 

Coz  (k5z).  Bib. 

Coz'bl  (kbz'bl).  Bib. 
coz'en.  coz'in.  +  cousin. 
coz'en-age.  +  cousinage. 
coz'en-er.  n.  One  who  cheats 
I  or  defrauds. 

1  co'zie.  Var.  of  cozy. 


co'zier,  n.  [Cf.  OF.  couseor 
tailor,  fr.  OF.  Sc  F.  coiidre ,  p.  p. 
cousn  to  sew,  fr.  L.  consvere  to 
sew  together.  See  sew  to  stitch.] 
A  codger  or  shoemaker  ;  a  cob¬ 
bler  ;  also,  a  saddler.  Obs.  or 
Dial.  Eng.  if  Slang. 
co'zi-ly,  adv.  of  cozy.  See-LY. 
coz'in-age.  Var.  of  cosinaoe. 
co'zi-ness,  n.  See -ness. 


Cp.,  or  cp.  Abbr.  Christoph  ; 
compare  ;  confer. 

C-  P  .  or  c.  p.  Abbr.  Cnndle 
power';  chemically  pure  ;  Chief 
Patriarch  ;  Civil  Power  ;  Clerk 
of  the  Peace  ;  Code  of  Proce¬ 
dure  ;  College  of  Preceptors  ; 
Common  Pleas ;  Common 
Prayer  :  Conditional  Purchase 
(Australia)  ;  Congregatio  Pas- 
8ionis  (L.,  lit.,  Congregation  of 
the  PasBion,  i.  e.,  the  Passionist 
Fathers!  :  convicted  poacher  ; 
Court  of  Probate, 
c/p.  Abbr.  Custom  of  port 
(grain  trade). 

C/P.  Abbr  Charter  Party. 

C.  P.  A-  Abbr.  Certified  Public 
Accountant  ;  coal  prospecting 
area  ( Australia ). 


C.  P.  C  Abbr.  Clerk  of  the 
Privy  Council. 

C.  P.  L.  Abbr.  Conditional 
purchase  lease.  Australia. 

C-  P  M.  Abbr.  Common  par¬ 
ticular  meter.  [officer.  I 

c.  p.  o.  Abbr.  Chief  petty  | 
C.  P.  S.  Abbr.  Clerk  of  Pettv 
Sessions  ;  Custos  Privati  Sigilii 
(L.,  Keeper  of  the  Privy  Seal). 
Cr.,orcr.  Abbr.  Created:  credit; 
creditor;  crown:  [without  period, 
C/1  chromium  ( Chem .). 

C.  R.  Abbr.  Camping  Reserve 
(lands),  in  Australia  ;  Carolus 
Rex  (L.,  King  Charles);  Caro¬ 
lina  Regina  (L.,  Queen  Caro¬ 
line)  ;  Chief  Ranger  (Foresters); 
Civis  Rom  anus  (L.,  A  Roman 
Citizen);  Custos  Rotulorum 
(LL.,  Keeper  of  the  Rolls), 
craal.  Var.  of  kraal. 
crab,  n.  Corrupt,  of  carap.  See 
Carapa. 

crabat,  crabbat.  +  cravat. 
crabat,  //.  [L.  crabatus.]  A 

conch.  Obs. 
crabbe.  +  crab. 
crab'ber-y,  n.  A  place  where 
crabs  abound  or  are  fished  for. 


2.  Any  of  several  cultivated  varieties  of  apple  having  long 
petioles  and  rather  small  acid  fruit,  used  chiefly  for  jelly 
and  preserves. 

3.  A  cunouiaceous  tree  ( Schizomena  ovala).  Australia. 
crab'bed  (krSb'gd  ;  -Td  ;  151),  a.  [See  crab  the  animal, 

crab  crab  apple.]  1.  Characterized  by,  or  manifesting, 
peevishness,  moroseness,  or  sourness ;  fractious ;  out  of 
humor ;  harsh  ;  cross. 

Crabbed  age  and  youth  cannot  live  together.  Shak. 

llow  charming  is  divine  philosophy  I 

Not  harsh  and  crabbed ,  ns  dull  fools  suppose.  Milton. 

2.  Characterized  by  harshness  or  roughness;  unpleasant; 
bitter  ;  as,  a  crabbed  taste.  Archaic. 

3.  Crooked;  knotted;  gnarled;  rugged.  Obs. 

4  Obscure  or  intricate  ;  difficult ;  perplexing  ;  trying  ;  as, 
a  crabbed  author.  “  Crabbed  eloquence.”  Chaucer . 

6.  Cramped  ;  irregular  ;  as,  crabbed  handwriting.  Milton. 
Syn.  —  See  sullen. 

—  crab'bed-ly,  adv.  —  crab'bed-ness,  n. 
crab'ber  (-er),  n.  1.  One  who  catches  crabs ;  also,  a  kind 
of  boat  used  in  crab  fishing. 

2.  [F.  crabier  from  crabe,  crab,  of  G.  origin  ;  —  named  as 
eating  crabs.]  The  European  water  vole.  Obs.  &  R. 
crab'bing  (-ing),  p.  pr.  <£•  vb.  n.  of  crab,  v.  (which  see); 
specif. :  n .  Textiles.  A  process  to  which  cloth  is  subjected  to 
prevent  its  wrinkling  on  wetting,  or  to  give  it  a  particu¬ 
lar  finish.  The  fabric  after  being  treated,  while  in  a  state 
of  tension,  with  boiling  water,  is  wound  tightly  upon  a 
roller  and  subjected  to  the  action  of  steam, 
crab'by  (-T),  a.  Crabbed  ;  specif.  :  a  Crooked  ;  rough  ; 
difficult,  or  perplexing.  Obs.  “  Persius  is  crabby ,  be¬ 
cause  ancient.”  Marston.  b  Cross ;  churlish  ;  ill-natured, 
crab  cactus.  A  branching  South  American  cactus  (Epi- 
phylluin  truncatum)  with  flat  joints  and  red  flowers,  com¬ 
monly  cultivated ;  —  called  also  Christmas  cactus. 
crab  claw  Mach.  A  claw  or  clutch  for  grappling,  fasten¬ 
ing,  etc. ;  specif.,  in  a  Corliss  engine,  the  pawls  which  re¬ 
lease  the  valve  gear  from  the  influence  of  the  eccentric 
when  the  point  of  cut-off  is  reached. 


crab'-eat'er,  n.  Any  of  several  fishes  and  birds  reputed  to 
eat  crabs,  as  the  sergeant  fish  and  various  herons, 
crab'-eat  ing,  a.  Feeding  011  crabs, 
crab-eating  dog,  a  wild  dog  ( Canis  cancrivorus)  of  north¬ 
ern  South  America.  —  c.  opossum,  a  South  American  opos¬ 
sum  ( Didelphys  cancrivora).  —  c.  raccoon,  a  South  Ameri¬ 
can  raccoon  {Procyon  cancrivorus). 
crab'-laced'  (-fast'),  a.  Having  a 
sou r  countenance.  Beau.  <1*  FI. 

crab  grass.  1.  Any  of  several 
grasses  with  creeping  or  decumbent 
stems  which  root  freely  at  the 
nodes,  so  that  the  plants  become 
pests  in  cultivated  lands ;  esp. :  a 
Svntherismg  sanguinalis  or  any  of 
other  species  of  Syntherisma.  b 
Yard  grass,  c  Egyptian  grass. 

2.  The  knotweed. 

3.  Glasswort  ( Salicomia  herbacea ), 
supposed  to  be  a  food  for  crabs. 

crab'hole'  (krSb'liol'),  n.  The  hole 
burrowed  by  the  Australian  land 
crab  or  crawfish ;  also,  the  hollow 
formed  by  the  caving  in  of  one  of 
these  burrows. 

crab  louse.  A  louse  ( Phthirius 
inguinalis ),  sometimes  infesting  the 
human  body. 

Crab  nebula.  Astron.  A  nebula 
in  the  constellation  Taurus,  resem¬ 
bling  a  crab  in  shape. 
crab’s'-claw7  (kr&bz'-),  n. 

The  water  soldier. 

crab’s'-eye',  01  crab’s'- 
stone  .  11.  1.  One  of  the 

masses  of  calcareous  matter 


Crab  Grass  ( Syntherisma  san¬ 
guinalis). 


found,  at  certain  seasons,  on  either  side  of  the  stomach  of 
the  European  crawfishes,  and  formerly  used  in  medicine 
for  absorbent  and  antacid  purposes  ;  a  gastrolith. 

2.  Bot.  A  jequirity  bean. 

crab  spider.  Any  of  numerous  spiders  of  the  group  La- 
terigradse;  —  so  called  because  they  can 
run  backwards  or  sideways  like  a  crab, 
crab'stick  (krab'stTk'),  71.  1.  A  stick, 

cane,  or  cudgel,  of  crab-tree  wood. 

2.  Fig.  :  A  crabbed,  ill-natured  person. 

Our  colonel,  the  most  cross-grained  old 
crabstick  that  ever  breathed.  C.  Lever. 

crab  Stock.  1.  A  seedling  of  the  com¬ 
mon  apple,  used  as  a  stock. 

2.  Fig.,  a  wild  or  untamed  person, 
crab  tree,  a  Corrupt,  of  carap  tree  (see 
Carapa).  b  A  crab -apple  tree,  c  In 
Australia,  the  bitterbark  Petalostigma 
qnadriloculare. 
crab'wood'  (-wdod'),  n.  [Cf.  Carapa.]  a  A  euphorbia- 
ceous  tree  ( Gymnanthes  lucida )  of  the  West  Indies  and 
southern  Florida,  containing  a  poisonous  juice,  b  A  light 
cabinet  wood  from  Guiana. 

Crac'ca  (krSk'a),  n.  [L.,  a  kind  of  pulse,  perh.  vetch.] 
Bot.  A  large  genus  of  fabaceous  herbs  or  undershrubs  with 
odd-pinnate  leaves  and  handsome  purple,  red,  or  white 
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crab'bing,  ».  Gathering  of  crab 
apples.  Dial.  Eng. 
crab'bish,  «.  Somewhat  cross  ; 
crabbed.  [CRABBED.  | 

crab'bit(krab'Yt).  Scot.  var.  of| 
crab'by  (-Y),  a.  Like  a  crab  ; 
also,  abounding  in  crabs, 
crab'catch  er.  n.,  or  crab 
catcher.  1.  A  catcher  of  crabs. 
2.  Zool.  Any  of  several  herons 
that  oat  crabs,  as  the  boatbill. 
crab  harrow.  A  heavy  burrow 
with  bent  teeth,  for  use  on 
strong  adhesive  soils.  Dial. 

crab'-har  row.  v.  t.  V  >. 
II  era  bier'  (E.  kru'bya'),  n. 
[F.l  =  crabcatcher,  2. 
crab'let.  n.  See  -let,  dim.  sufi'. 
crab  nut,  crab  oil.  See  Carapa. 
crab  plover.  A  ploverlike  bird 
( Dramas  ardeola)  with  a  com¬ 
pressed  hill,  webbed  feet,  and 
mack,  white,  and  gray  plumage, 
found  on  the  coasts' of  the  In¬ 
dian  Ocean.  [licorice.  | 

crab’s'-eye7  vine.  Thelndian| 
Crab'shaw,  Timothy  (kr&b'- 
shd).  In  Smollett's  “Sir 
Launcelot  Greaves,”  the  squire 
of  that  quixotic  knight. 


crab'8i  die  (-sT'd’l),  v.  i.  To 
move  sidewise  as  u  crab.  Colloq . 
crab’s'-stone7,  n.  See  crab’s* 

eye. 

crab  thistle.  The  Scotch  thistle. 
crab'weed7.  n.  =  crab  grass. 
crab  wherry.  Wherry,  the 
drink.  Dial.  Eng. 
crab  winch.  Mech.  =  crab, 8a- 
crab'wise7,  adv.  See -wise. 
crab  wood.  See.  Carapa,  Note. 
crab'-yaws7  (krfib'yfiz'),  n. 
Med.  A  disease  in  the  West  In¬ 
dies.  See  FKAMBtKSIA. 
cracche.  scratch,  n.  Sf  v. 
crae'eus,  n.  [Prob.  fr.  Cara- 
cas,  Venezuela.]  A  kind  of  to¬ 
bacco.  Obs. 

oraches,  n.  &  Pimpernel,  b 
Chick  weed.  Obs. 
crachoun,  //.  [Cf.  OF.  crachon 
what  is  spat  out.]  A  word  prob. 
equiv.  to,  caitiff  ;  wretch.  Obs. 
Crac'i-dae  (krfts'Y-de),  n.  j>l. 
[NL.  See  Crax.]  Zool.  A  fami¬ 
ly  of  gallinaceous  birds  of  the 
warmer  parts  of  America  related 
to  the  megapodes.  It  contains 
the  curassows,  guans,  etc. 
Cra-ci'nss  (kra-sl'ne),  n.  pL 


ale,  senate,  care,  am,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofa ;  eve,  Svent,  end,  recent,  maker ;  Ice,  Ill ;  old,  obey,  orb,  Sdd,  sSft,  connect ;  use,  unite,  urn,  up,  circus,  menU ; 
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flowers  in  axillary  racemes.  The  species  are  natives  of 
temperate  and  tropical  regions,  several  being  cultivated. 
C.  vurgimana ,  of  the  eastern  United  States,  is  known  as 
goat's  rue  and  catgut. 

crack  (krSk),  v.  i. ;  cracked  (krSkt);  crack'inq.  [ME. 
cracken,  cruken ,  to  crack,  break,  boast,  AS.  crucian  to 
crack;  akin  to  D.  kraken ,  G.  krachen ;  cf.  Skr.  garj  to 
rattle,  or  perk,  imitative.  Cf. cracknel.]  1.  To  make  or  give 
forth  a  loud  or  sharp,  sudden  sound  in  o'-  as  in  breaking 
As  thunder  when  the  clouds  in  autumn  crack.  S/iak. 

2  To  utter  vain,  pompous  words;  to  brag;  to  boast;  — 
usually  with  of.  Obs.  or  Dial. 

Ethiopee  of  their  sweet  complexion  crack.  Shak. 

3  To  talk  ;  to  converse  freely  or  lively  ;  to  chat ;  to  gos¬ 
sip.  Scot,  or  Dial. 

I  have  sent  him  to  crack  a  little  with  the  Frenchman.  Cooper. 

4.  To  burst  or  open  in  chinks;  to  break,  with  or  without 
quite  separating  into  parts. 

By  misfortune  it  cracked  in  the  cooling.  Boi/le. 

The  mirror  cracked  from  side  to  side.  Tennt/soi i. 

5.  To  be  ruined  or  -impaired  ;  to  fail ;  to  break  down. 
Obs.  or  Sporting  Slang. 

The  credit  ...  of  exchequers  cracks,  when  little  comes  in 
and  much  goes  out.  Dryden. 

6.  To  become  cracked  ;  —  said  of  the  voice. 

7.  To  travel  by  or  as  if  by  whipping  on  ;  to  whip  ;  as,  he 
cracked  on  at  a  rapid  pace.  Colloq. 

to  crack  on.  a  See  def.  7  above,  b  To  clap  on  or  carry 
full  sail  or,  rarely,  steam.  Colloq.  Naut. 
crack,  v.  t.  1.  To  break  or  burst,  as  something  brittle  or 
hollow,  with  a  sharp  or  explosive  sound  ;  hence,  without 
particular  reference  to  the  sound,  to  break  or  fracture 
(anything  hard  or  brittle),  with  or  without  separation  of 
the  parts  ;  as,  to  crack  glass  ;  to  crack  nuts. 

2.  Hence,  in  fig.  and  transferred  uses  :  a  To  rend  or  burst, 
as  with  grief  or  pain  ;  to  impair  ;  to  make  unsound  ;  hence, 
to  disorder  ;  to  craze. 

O,  madam,  my  old  heart  is  cracked.  Shak. 

He  thought  none  poets  till  their  brains  were  cracked. 

Roscommon. 

b  To  empty  as  if  by  cracking  ;  to  open  and  drink  ;  to  “  dis¬ 
cuss  ;  ”  as,  to  crack  a  bottle  of  sherry.  Shak.  c  To  puz¬ 
zle  or  make  out ;  to  solve. 

Logic  you  cannot  crack  without  a  tutor.  Wesley. 
d  To  break  into  ;  esp.  in  the  phrase  to  crack  a  crib,  to  break 
into  a  house,  store,  etc.  Thieves '  Cant,  e  To  break  (a 
vow,  engagement,  or  the  like).  Obs.  or  Dial . 

3.  To  utter  smartly  and  sententiously  ;  to  tell  strikingly  ; 

as,  to  crack  a  joke.  B.  Jonson. 

4.  To  strike  with  a  sharp  noise  ;  to  slap.  Colloq.  or  Vulgar. 
6.  To  cause  to  make  a  sharp  noise  ;  to  snap  ;  as,  to  crack 
a  whip. 

6.  To  move  shai^ly  or  with  a  jerk ,  to  snatch  or  whip. 
Colloq. 

7.  To  damage  irreparably;  to  destroy  practically,  as  a  rep¬ 
utation  or  credit. 

8-  To  impair  the  musical  quality  or  clearness  of;  to  make 
discordant  or  harsh  ;  —  said  of  the  voice. 

9.  To  decompose  by  heat  in  the  process  of  distillation. 
See  CRACKING. 

10.  To  cry  up  ;  to  extol;  to  praise  ;  —  with  up.  Colloq. 
to  crack  a  smile,  to  smile.  Slang.  —  to  c.  on,  to  put  or  clap 
on ;  as,  to  crack  on  more  sail,  or  more  steam.  Colloq. 

crack,  n.  1.  A  sharp,  sudden  sound  or  report;  the  sound 
of  anything  suddenly  burst  or  broken ;  as,  the  crack  of  a 
falling  house  ;  the  crack  of  thunder;  the  crack  of  a  whip. 
Will  the  line  stretch  out  to  the  crack  of  doom  ?  Shak. 

2.  Hence :  a  A  cannon  ;  cannon  shot.  Obs.  “  Cannons 
overcharged  with  double  cracks.'1'  Shak.  b  A  shot  as  with 
a  rifle ;  as,  he  took  a  crack  at  the  ducks.  Colloq.  c  A 
sharp  resounding  blow  ;  as,  a  crack  on  the  head.  Colloq. 

3.  The  time  a  crack  lasts  ;  an  instant ;  as,  to  be  with  one 
in  a  crack.  Colloq. 

4.  A  boast  ;  boasting.  “  Cracks  and  brags.”  Burton. 
“  Vainglorious  cracks.”  Spenser.  Archaic  or  Dial.  Eng. 

5.  Talk;  conversation;  friendly  chat ;  gossip;  also,  a  tale 
or  good  story  ;  joke  ;  pi.,  news.  Scot,  ct*  Dial. 

What  is  crack  in  English  ?  .  .  .  A  crack  is  ...  a  chat  with  a 
good,  kindly  human  heart  in  it.  P.  V.  Alexander 

The  incumbent  of  their  childhood,  dropping  in  for  hiscrncX’. 

Mrs.  H itmphry  Ward. 

6.  A  partial  separation  of  parts,  with  or  without  a  percep¬ 
tible  opening ;  a  chink  or  fissure ;  a  narrow  breach  ;  a 
crevice  ;  as,  a  crack  in  timber,  or  in  a  v  ail,  or  in  glass. 

7-  Rupture  ;  tiaw  ;  breach  or  unsoimdness. 

My  love  to  thee  is  sound,  sans  crack  or  flaw.  Shak. 
8  The  breaking  or  broken  tone  of  the  voice,  as  when 
chauged  at  puberty. 

Though  now  our  voices 

Have  got  the  mannish  crack.  Shak. 

9.  Mental  flaw  ;  a  touch  of  craziness  ;  partial  insanity  ;  as, 
he  has  a  crack  ;  also,  Obs.,  a  crazy  or  crack-brained  person. 

Look  upon  me  as  a  (rrack  and  a  projector.  Addison. 

10.  A  boy,  generally  a  pert,  lively  boy  ;  a  rogue.  Obs. 

Val.  ’T  is  a  noble  child.  Fir.  A  crack,  madam.  Shak. 
11  A  talker  ;  a  gossip.  Scot.  &  Dial.  Eng.  Scot*.  \ 

12.  A  prostitute.  Obs.  D'Urfey. 

13.  A  thing  or  person  fit  to  be  boasted  of ;  a  racer,  athlete, 

vessel,  etc.,  of  superior  excellence.  Colloq. 

14.  A  burglar;  also,  burglary.  Thieves'  Slang. 

crack,  a.  Of  superior  excellence ;  having  qualities  to  be 
boasted  of.  Colloq. 

One  of  our  crack  speakers  in  the  Commons.  Dickens. 
crack'a  Jack  (krftk'd-j£k'),  n.  1.  An  individual  of  marked 
ability  or  of  the  highest  excellence  in  some  line,  esp.  in 
some  sport ;  as,  he  is  a  crackajack  at  tennis.  Slang. 

2.  A  preparation  of  popped  corn,  candied  and  pressed  into 
small  cakes.  U.  S. 

crack'a-Jack',  a.  Of  marked  ability  or  excellence.  Slang. 
crack'brain7  (-bran'),  n.  A  crack-brained  or  crazy  person, 
crack'-bralned'  (-brand'),  a.  Crazy  ;  reasonless  ;  as,  a 
crack-brained  person  or  enterprise.  Cf.  harebrained. 
cracked  (krakt),  p.  p.  <f*  p.  a.  from  crack  (in  any  of  its 


senses);  as :  p.  a.  a  Broken  ;  fissured  ;  fractured  ;  specif., 
broken  into  coarse  particles  ;  as,  cracked  wheat  or  maize,  b 
Flawed ;  unsound  ;  bankrupt ,  as,  a  cracked  reputation. 
C  Crack-brained;  crazy.  Colloq.  d  Marked  by  discordant 
notes  ;  —  said  of  the  voice. 

cracked  glass,  glass  crackle.  See  crackle,  n.%  2.  —  c.  heels, 
Veter.  —  scratches. 

crack'er  (krSk'er),  n.  1.  One  that  cracks. 

2.  A  boaster  ;  a  braggart ;  also,  a  liar;  rarely,  a  lie. 

What  cracker  is  this  same  that  deafs  our  ears  ?  Shak. 

2.  A  small  firework,  consisting  of  a  little  powder  inclosed 
in  a  thick  paper  cylinder  with  a  fuse,  which  explodes  with 
a  sharp  noise  ;  —  often  called  firecracker. 

4  A  bonbon  or  package  of  sweets,  etc.,  containing  an  ex¬ 
plosive,  which  is  exploded  by  pulling  the  ends  sharply  ;  — 
called  also  cracker  bonbon. 

6.  An  instrument  for  cracking  or  crushing;  specif.,  pi.: 
a  Mach.  A  pair  of  fluted  rolls  for  grinding  caoutchouc, 
b  Nutcrackers,  c  The  teeth.  Humorous. 

6.  The  pintail  duck.  Local. 

7.  One  of  the  lower  class  of  the  white  population  of  the 
southern  United  States,  esp.  of  Georgia  and  Florida,  inhab¬ 
iting  the  hills  or  backwoods ;  — a  nickname.  U.  S. 

8  A  thin,  dry  biscuit,  often  hard  or  crisp  ;  as,  a  Boston 
cracker ;  a  Graham  cracker ;  a  soda  cracker;  an  oyeter 
cracker.  Chiefiy  U.  S. 

9  Slang,  a  A  cracking  or  rapid  pace,  b  A  breakdown; 
smash,  c  A  considerable  sum  of  money. 

10.  The  cracking  or  snapping  part  at  the  end  of  a  whip¬ 
lash  ;  a  snapper.  Also  fig. 

The  authentic,  balanced,  self-containing  couplet  with  the 
cracker  of  rime  at  the  tail  of  it.  Saintsbury. 

cracker  mill.  Mach.  A  mill  consisting  of  large  disks  cov¬ 
ered  with  projecting  teeth,  set  face  to  face  ana  rotating  in 
opposite  directions,  used  to  crush  previously  softened 
grain  in  the  manufacture  of  starch,  glucose,  etc.  F.  Thorp. 
cracking,  p.pr.  &  vb.  n.  of  crack,  v.  Specif.;  n.  A  proc¬ 
ess  in  which  the  complex  hydrocarbons  composing  petro¬ 
leum,  or  other  similar  oils,  are  broken  up  by  heat  and,  usu¬ 
ally,  pressure,-  into  lighter  hydrocarbons  of  simpler  molecu¬ 
lar  formulae.  Cracking  is  extensively  used  in  producing 
commercial  gasoline,  and  in  enriching  illuminating  gas. 
crackle  (kr2k'’l),  V.  i. ;  crack'led  (-Id) ;  crack'ling. 
[Dim.  of  crack.']  To  make  slight  cracks  ;  to  make  small, 
sharp,  sudden  noises,  rapidly  or  frequently  repeated ;  to 
crepitate  ;  as,  burning  thorns  crackle. 

The  unknown  ice  that  crackles  underneath  them.  Dryden. 
crackle,  v.  t.  To  crack  or  break  with  slight  crushing 
rapidly  repeated. 

crackle,  n.  1.  The  noise  of  slight  and  frequent  cracks  or 
reports;  a  crackling.  “  The  crackle  of  fireworks.”  Carlyle. 
2.  Fine  Arts.  A  peculiar  cracked  surface  (the  same  as 
craze,  but  made  deliberately)  common  in  much  Oriental 
pottery  and  porcelain  and  in  some  glassware;  also,  porce¬ 
lain,  pottery,  or  glassware  having  such  a  surface  ;  as,  Chi¬ 
nese  crackle ;  Bohemian  crackle. 

crackled  (-’Id),  a.  1.  Fine  Arts.  Having  the  appearance 
of  being  covered  with  minute  cracks.  See  crackle,  n.,2. 
2.  Having  the  rind  crisp  and  brittle  ;  — said  of  roast  pork, 
crackling  (krSk'ling),  ??.  1.  The  making  of  small,  sharp 

cracks  or  reports,  frequently  repeated. 

As  the  crackling  of  thorns  under  a  pot,  so  is  the  laughter  of  the 
fool.  Eccl.  vii.  6. 

2.  The  well-browned,  crisp  rind  of  roasted  pork. 

For  the  first  time  in  his  life  he  tasted  crackling.  Lamb. 

3.  Usually  in  pi.  a  Refuse  of  tallow  melting,  used  as  food 
for  dogs,  b  The  crisp  residue  of  fat,  esp.  hogs’  fat,  after 
the  lard  or  fat  has  been  removed.  U.  S.  &  Dial.  Eng. 

4  =  cracknel,  1.  Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 
crack'-loo  (krak'loo'),  n.  Also  crack'a-loo'.  A  kind 
of  gambling  game  consisting  in  pitching  coins  to  or  towards 
the  ceiling  of  a  room  so  that  they  shall  fall  as  near  as  pos¬ 
sible  to  a  crack  in  the  floor.  Gamblers'  Cant,  U.  S. 
crack'nel  (-nel),  n.  [F.  craquelin ,  fr.  craquer  to  crackle,  of 
imitative  origin;  or  fr.  D.  krakeling ,  fr.  krakken.  See  crack, 
v.  ?.]  1.  A  bard,  brittle  kind  of  cake  or  biscuit..  Spenser. 

2.  The  crisp  residue  from  fat ;  crackling  ;  also,  a  piece  of 
pork  fried  crisp. 

cracks'man  (krSks'man),  n. ;  pi.  -men  (-m2n).  A  house¬ 
breaker  or  burglar.  Shtfig. 

crack'-the-whip',  n.  A  child’s  game  played  by  a  num¬ 
ber  joining  hands  and  running  forward  parallel  till  the 
leader’s  end,  stopping  suddenly,  causes  the  line  to  revolve 
rapidly  and  often  flings  off  players  at  the  other  end. 
crack  willow.  A  common  and  widely  cultivated  Old 
World  willow  ( Salix  fragilis) called  also  snap  willow  and 
brittle  willow.  The  twigs  break  easily  from  the  main  stem, 
crack'y  (krSk'T),  a.  [From  crack,  n.\  1.  Hav¬ 
ing  cracks  ;  inclined  to  crack. 

2.  Crack-brained;  crazy;  also,  talkative.  Scot. 

Dial.  Eng. 

Cra-co'vi-an  (krd-ko'vT-5n),  a.  Pert,  to  Cra¬ 
cow,  Austria. 

II  Cra-co  vi  enne'  (krd-ko'vT-8u'),  n.  [F.,  fr. 

Cracorie,  Cracow.]  Music.  A  lively  PoMsh 
dance,  in  2-4  time,  with  frequent  syncopa¬ 
tions  and  unexpected  accents. 

-cracy.  [Gr.  -/eparta  (as  in  8r)poKparia  de¬ 
mocracy),  fr.  Kparos  strength,  rule.]  A  suffix 
denoting  government ,  sway,  ruling  power,  or 
authority;  as,  monocracy,  plutocracy,  polycra¬ 
cy,  etc.  Cf.  -ARCHY. 

cra'dle  (kra'd’l),  n.  [AS.  cradel ,  cradol,  of 
uncertain  origin.]  1.  A  bed  or  cot  for  a  baby, 
usually  oscillating  on  rockers  or  swinging  on 
pivots ;  hence,  the  place  of  origin  or  where  Sioux  Cradle, 
anything  is  nurtured  or  protected  in  the  earliest  period  of 
existence  ;  as,  a  cradle  of  crime  ;  the  cradle  of  liberty. 

2.  Infancy,  or  very  early  life. 

From  their  cradles  bred  together.  Shak. 


3.  Naut.  A  standing  bed  used  instead  of  a  hammock  for 
wounded  6eamen.  Obs. 

4.  Something  suggestive  of  a  baby’s  cradle,  as  in  construc¬ 
tion,  appearance,  motion,  or  use  ;  as  :  a  A  supporting  or 
protecting  framework  of  bars,  rods,  etc.,  joined  by  cross¬ 
pieces,  as  a  workman’s  suspended  scaff  old  or  part  of  one, 
a  support  or  backing  for  work,  as  the  ribbing  of  a  vaulted 
ceiling  to  be  covered  with  plaster,  etc.  b  Weaving.  A 
device  of  curved  metal  pieces  fastened  beneath  the  cylin¬ 
ders  to  catch  the  cards  as  they  fall,  c  A  frame  in  which 
the  treads  and  risers  of  stairs  are  glued  together  in  stair 
building,  etc.  d  Agric.  A  kind  of  attachment  of  finger¬ 
like  rods  to  a  scythe  for  receiving  the  grain  and  laying  it 
evenly  in  a  swath ;  also,  the  scythe  and  attachment  to¬ 
gether  ;  a  cradle  scythe,  e  Med.  A  frame  to  keep  the 
bedclothes  from  contact  with  an  injured  part  of  the  body, 
as  in  fractures,  wounds,  etc.  f  A  framework  of  timbers, 
or  iron  frames,  moving  upon  ways  or  rollers,  used  to  sup¬ 
port,  lift,  or  carry  ships  or  other  vessels,  heavy  guns,  etc., 
as  up  an  inclined  plane,  or  across  a  strip  of  land,  or  to  sup¬ 
port  a  ship  or  raft  of  logs  during  construction  or  repairs, 
g  The  basket  or  other  apparatus  in  which,  when  a  line  has 
been  made  fast  to  a  wrecked  ship  from  the  shore,  persons 
are  brought  off  from  the  wreck,  h  EngraHvg.  A  tool 
used  in  mezzotint  engraving,  which,  by  a  rocking  motion, 
raises  burrs  on  the  surface  of  the  plate,  so  preparing  the 
ground,  i  Mining.  A  rocking  device  used  in  washing  out 
auriferous  earth  by  hand ; — 
also  called  a  rocker,  j  A  nail 
catcher  for  a  pneumatic  tire  on 
a  vehicle,  k  =  sleeve,  of  a  gun. 

6.  See  cat’s  cradle. 

Cradle  of  Liberty,  Faneuil  Hall. 

cra'dle  (kraM’l),r».  t.;  cra'dled 
(-d’ld)  ;  cka'dling  (-dlTng). 

1.  To  place,  la)7  to  rest,  or  rock 

in  or  as  in  a  cradle ;  to  lull  or 
quiet  as  by  rocking  ;  to  hold  as 
a  cradle.  “  It  cradles  their  . 

fears  to  sleep.”  I).  A.  Clark.  Cradle,  Mining. 

2.  To  nurse  or  train  in  infancy  or  the  first  stage  of  life. 

He  that  huth  been  cradled  in  majesty  will  not  leave  the  throne 

to  play  with  beggars.  Glanvill. 

3.  To  mow  with  a  cradle  scythe,  as  grain. 

4.  To  place  or  support  in  or  on  a  cradle  ;  to  raise  or  trans¬ 
port,  as  a  vessel,  by  means  of  a  cradle. 

5.  To  put  ribs  across  the  back  of  (a  picture,  panel,  etc.), 
to  prevent  warping. 

6.  Mining.  To  wash  in  a  cradle. 

cra'dle,  v .  i.  1.  To  lie  or  lodge  as  in  a  cradle.  Obs. 

Withered  roots  and  husks  wherein  the  acorn  cradled.  Shak. 
2.  To  mow  grain  with  a  cradle  scythe, 
cradle  bar-  A  bar  forming  part  of  a  cradlelike  structure 
or  device  ;  specif..  Joinery ,  a  cot  bar. 
cradle  hole.  Sleighing.  A  sunken  place  in  a  road,  caused 
by  thawing,  or  by  travel  over  a  soft  spot, 
cra'dle-land'  (-lXnd'),  n.  Land  or  region  where  one  was 
cradled  ;  hence,  land  of  origin. 

This  antiquary  boldly  places  the  cradleland  of  mankind  itself 
in  Central  America.  A.  II.  Keane. 

cradle  roof-  Arch.  A  kind  of  timber  roof,  much  used  in 
the  Middle  Ages,  with  the  rafters,  collar  beams,  and  braces 
of  each  truss  combined  into  a  form  approaching  that  of  an 
arch,  thus  giving  the  effect  of  a  series  of  arches  or,  when 
ceiled,  of  a  cradle,  or  barrel,  vault.  Cf.  compass  roof. 
cradle  scythe.  A  scythe  having  a  cradle, 
cra'dling  (kra'dling),  n.  1.  Act  of  using  a  cradle. 

2.  Coopering.  Cutting  a  cask  into  two  pieces  lengthwise, 
to  enable  it  to  pass  a  narrow  place,  the  two  parts  being 
afterward  united  and  rehooped. 

3.  A  wooden  or  iron  framework  ;  structural  work  in  the 
form  of  a  cradle  or  cradles  ;  specif.,  Arch.,  framework  in 
arched  or  coved  ceilings  to  which  the  laths  are  nailed. 

craft  (kraft),  n.  [AS.  erseft  strength,  skill,  art,  cunning  ; 
akin  to  OS.,  G.,  Sw.,  &  Dan.  kraft  strength,  D.  kracht,  Icel. 
kraptr.]  1.  Strength;  might;  power.  Obs.  Chaucer. 

2  Art  or  skill;  dexterity,  as  in  some  manual  employment; 
skillfulness  in  planning  or  executing  ;  hence,  an  occupation 
or  employment  requiring  this ;  a  manual  art ;  a  trade,  busi¬ 
ness,  or  profession. 

The  life  so  short,  the  craft  so  long  to  learn.  Chaucer. 

A  poem  is  the  work  of  the  poet  ;  poesy  is  his  skill  or  craft  of 
making.  R.  Jonson. 

3.  A  device  or  contrivance  exhibiting  skill ;  an  artifice  ;  a 
work  of  art ;  also,  a  magical  device  ;  spell.  Obs. 

4.  A  power  or  faculty  ;  esp.,  a  psychical  aptitude  or  knack 
viewed  as  a  natural  endowment. 

A  singular  craft  of  our  nature  links  the  most  theoretical  sorts 
of  inquiry  by  unexpected  ties  with  men’s  daily  business. 

Josiah  Royce. 

5  Cunning,  art,  or  skill,  in  a  bad  sense,  or  applied  to  bad 
purposes ;  artifice  ;  guile  ;  skill  or  dexterity  employed  to 
effect  purposes  by  deceit  or  shrewd  devices. 

You  have  that  crooked  wisdom  which  is  called  craft.  Hoftbes. 
The  chief  priests  and  the  scribes  sought  how  they  might  take 
him  by  craft,  and  put  him  to  death.  Mark  xiv.  1. 

6.  A  crafty  act ;  an  artifice  ;  a  trick.  Obs. 

7-  Those  engaged  in  any  trade,  taken  collectively  ;  a  guild  ; 
as,  the  craft  of  ironmongers. 

8  A  craftsman,  as  a  shoemaker.  Scot. 

9.  Naut.  A  vessel ;  vessels  of  any  kind ;  —  generally  used 
in  a  collective  sense. 

The  evolutions  of  the  numerous  tiny  craft  moving  over  the 
lake.  Prof.  Wilson. 

10.  Fishing.  The  implements  used  in  catching  or  killing 
fish,  esp.  in  whale  fishing,  collectively. 

Syn.  —  See  trade. 

the  craft,  the  brotherhood  of  Freemasons, 
craft,  r.  i.  To  use  craft  or  trickery  ;  also,  to  practice  one’s 
craft.  Ohs.  or  Dial.  Eng.  “  You  have  crafted  fair.”  Shak. 
-craft-  [See  craft,  n.]  A  suffix  denoting  art ,  skill,  trade  ; 
as  in  witchmi/V,  priest  craft,  statecro/V,  waterrra//,  etc. 


[NL.  See  Crax.]  Zool.  See 
curassow.  [sound.  | 

crack,  adv.  With  a  cracking | 
crack'a-ble.  a.  See -able. 
crack 'a-loo'.  Var.  of  crack- 
loo. 

crack  'en.  Var.  of  k  r  a  k  k  n. 

crack 'er-ber'Ty,  n.  Bunchber- 
ry,  or  dwarl  cornel.  [a.iack.I 
crack'er-Jack  .  Var.  of  crack-| 
crack'era  (krftk'?rz),  n.  The 
high-bush  huckleberry  [Gaylus- 
sacia  resinosa). 

Cracker  State.  Georgia.  See 


•  ra<  i'  er,  7.  .  I  nickname. 

crack'et.  Scot.  &  dial.  Eng. 
var.  of  cricket,  insect,  crick¬ 
et,  stool. 

crack 'ey.  crack'ie  (kr&k'T),  in- 
terj.  Var.  of  ckickkv.  Dial,  or 
Slang.  [hemp.  Obs.  I 

crack'haFter,  n.  =  crack-| 
crack'hemp',  n.  Gallows  bird. 
Obs.  or  Archaic  Sla)ig. 
crack'i-nesB.  n.  Cracky  quali¬ 
ty  ;  craziness.  Colloq. 
crack'jaw',  a.  .law-breaking; 
hard  to  pronounce;  as,  the  im¬ 


migrant  had  a  crackjaw  name, 
crack'l.  Crackle.  Ref.  Sp. 
crack 'Id.  Crackled.  Ref.  Sp. 
crack'lesB.o.  See -less,  [n.,  2.1 
crack ' le- ware  , n .  SeecR a c klk ,  | 
crack'ly,  a.  Inclined  to  crack¬ 
le  ;  crisp  and  brittle, 
crack'raans  (krftk'mtfnz),  n. 
[Cf.  crack,  n.,  14.]  A  hedge. 
Thieves'  Slang. 
crack'ow.  Var.  of  crakow. 
crack'rope/,  n.  =  crackhemp. 
Obs.  Slang. 

crack'ship,  n.  A  mock  title  for 


a  crack,  or  roguish  lad.  Obs. 
crack'skulT,  u.  =  crackbrain. 
Rare. 

crackt  Cracked.  Ref.  Sp. 
crack '-tryst',  n.  A  person  who 
breaks  a  tryst.  Scot,  [or  Slang.  I 
crack'y.  var.ofc rickey.  Dial.\ 
cracon.  creconum,  n.  Crackling, 
or  refuse  of  tallow.  Obs. 
cracowe.  d*  crakow. 
crad'dant.  Dial.  Eng.  var.  of 
CRADDEN.  [Dial.  Eng.  fr  .Scof.l 
crad'den.  n.  A  coward.  Obs.  or | 
crad'dy  [dial,  kr&d'Y  ;  krSd'Y), 


n.  A  feat  or  trick,  esp.  one  set 
by  boys  with  a  challenge  to  per¬ 
form  it  ;  a  stunt  :  also,  a  puzzle; 
a  riddle.  Dial.  Eng. 
crade.  +  crate. 
cradge  (kraj),  7/.  [F.  cr&che  crib, 
m  a  age  r,  protecting  piles  or 
posts.]  A  small  bank  to  prevent 
water  overflowing.  Local,  Eng. 
cradge,  r.  t.  fr  i.  To  heighten 
and  back  (a  bank)  with  clay  to 
prevent  overflow  or  percolation 
of  water.  Local ,  Eng. 
cradle  chimlay.  A  kind  of  port¬ 


able  oblong  grate  open  on  all 
sides.  Scot. 

cradle  vault.  =  barrel  vault. 
cra'dle-walk',  n.  A  walk  cov¬ 
ered  by  arching  trees.  Obs. 
Crad'ock,  n.  See  Cara  doc,  the 
knight. 

cradoun.  +  craddkn. 
craeft.  +  craft.  [Scof.l 

craero  (kram).  Var.  of  crame.| 
craer.  +  crayer. 
cra'fish.  +  crawfish. 
craft  (kraft).  Scot,  and  dial. 
Eng.  var.  of  croft. 


food,  foot ;  out,  oil ;  chair  ;  go  ;  sing,  iqk ;  then,  thin ;  nature,  verdure  (250) ;  K  ch  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144) ;  boN  ;  yet ;  zh  =  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Guide. 

Full  explanations  of  Abbreviations,  Signs,  etc.,  immediately  precede  the  Vocabulary. 
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CRANE 


craft  guild-  A  guild  of  craftsmen ;  a  trade  guild, 
cralts'man  (krafts'man),  n. ;  pi.  -men  (-men).  One  who 
practices  some  trade  or  manual  occupation ;  an  artificer  or 
artisan  ;  also,  sometimes,  an  artist. 

Syn.  — See  workman. 

craft'y  (kraf'tt),  a. ;  craft'i-er  (-tl-er) ;  craft'i-est.  [AS. 
crseflig.]  1.  Exhibiting,  or  characterized  by,  craft,  or 
skill;  dexterous.  Obs.  "‘Crafty  work.”  Piers  Plowman. 

2.  Skillful;  ingenious.  Archaic  or  Dial.  Eng. 

3.  Skillful  at  deceiving  others;  characterized  by  craft; 

cunning;  wily.  “  A  pair  of  crafty  knaves.”  Shak. 

With  anxious  care  and  crafty  wiles.  J.  Baillie. 
Syn.  —  Skillful,  dexterous,  artful,  wily,  sly,  fraudulent, 
deceitful,  subtle,  shrewd.  See  cunning. 
crag  (kr5g),  n.  [W.  craig  or  the  kindred  Ir.  &  Gael.  creag.] 

1.  A  steep,  rugged  rock;  a  rough,  broken  cliff  or  a  pro¬ 
jecting  point  of  rock. 

2.  A  detached  fragment  of  rock.  Rare. 

3.  Geol.  Any  of  several  beds  of  shelly  sand  or  gravel  in  the 
Pliocene  system  of  Great  Britain. 

crag  and  tail,  a  hill  having  on  one  side  a  steep  face  of  hard 
rock,  and  on  the  other  a  gentle  slope  of  soft  rock  or  drift, 
crag,  n.  [A  form  of  craw:  cf.  D.  kraag  neck,  collar,  G. 
kragen.  See  craw.]  1.  The  neck  or  throat.  Obs.  or  Scot. 
<k  Dial.  Eng. 

2.  The  neck  piece,  or  scrag,  of  mutton  or  veal.  Obs. 
crag'gan  (krSg'ftn),  n.  [Gael.  &  Ir.  crogan.]  A  rude 
earthenware  vessel  for  domestic  use,  of  a  kind  made  by 
the  natives  in  the  Hebrides. 

crag'gy  (krSg'T),  a.;  crag'gi-er  (-T-er) ;  crag'gi-est. 

1.  Full  of,  or  marked  by,  crags ;  rugged  with  projecting 
points  of  rocks  ;  of  the  nature  of  a  crag  ;  as,  the  craggy 
side  of  a  mountain.  “The  craggy  ledge.”  Tennyson. 

2.  Rough  ;  rugged  ;  knotty  ;  of  sound,  harsh  or  rough. 

Ills  craggy  club  in  his  right  hand.  Spenser. 

crags'man  (krSgz'mdn),  n. ;  pi.  -men  (-men).  One  ac¬ 
customed  to,  or  expert  in,  climbing  crags  or  cliffs  ;  esp., 
one  who  makes  a  business  of  climbing  cliffs  overhanging 
the  sea  to  get  sea  birds  or  their  eggs. 

crake  (krak),  n.  [Cf.  Icel.  kraka  crow,  krdkr  raven,  Sw. 
krdka ,  Dan.  Jcrage  ;  perh.  of  imitative  origin.]  1.  A  crow 
or  rook.  Dial.  Brit. 

2.  Any  of  various  rails,  esp.  the 
corn  crake  and  other  short-billed 
kinds,  as  species  of  Porzana. 

3.  The  corn  crake’s  cry. 
crake, i  .  i.;  cRAKED(krakt);  crak'- 

ing  (krak'Tng).  [Cf.  crake  the 
bird.]  To  cry  out  harshly  and 
loudly,  as  crakes. 
crak'OW  (krSk'ou ;  -o),  n.  A  kind  Spotted  Crake  ( Porzana 
of  boot  or  shoe  with  a  very  long,  maruetta ) 

pointed  toe;  —  so  called  from  Cracow,  where  they  were 
first  worn  in  the  14th  century.  Obs.  or  Hist. 
cram  (kr£m),  v.  t.  ;  crammed  (krSmd) ;  cram'ming.  [AS. 
crammian  to  cram  ;  akin  to  Icel.  kremja  to  squeeze,  bruise, 
Sw.  krama  to  press.  Cf.  cramp.]  1.  To  press,  force,  or 
drive,  particularly  in  filling,  or  in  thrusting  one  thing  into 
another  ;  to  stuff  ;  to  crowd  ;  also,  to  fill  by  crowding  in 
as  much  as  possible  ;  to  fill  to  superfluity. 

Their  storehouses  crammed  with  grain.  Saak. 

lie  will  cram  his  brass  down  our  throats.  SiviJ't. 

2.  To  fill  with  or  as  with  food  to  satiety;  to  stuff. 

Children  would  be  freer  from  diseases  if  they  were  not 

crammed  so  much  as  they  are  by  fond  mothers  Locke. 

Cram  us  with  praise,  and  make  us 
As  fat  as  tame  things.  Shak. 

3.  To  fill  the  mind  of  (a  person),  as  with  false  or  exagger¬ 
ated  stories  or  assertions ;  to  “stuff.”  Slang.  Thackeray. 

4.  To  put  (a  person)  hastily  through  a  course  of  memoriz¬ 
ing  or  study,  as  in  preparation  for  an  examination ;  also 
(usually  with  up),  to  get  a  knowledge  of  (a  subject)  by  hasty 
study  or  by  memorizing  for  some  occasion.  Colloq. 

6-  To  urge  (a  horse)  .onward.  Slang.  Oxf.  E.  D. 

6.  Basketwork.  To  finish  off  (a  border)  by  bending  over 
each  stake  (previously  pointed)  at  right  angles,  bringing  it 
forward  along  the  border  and  tapping  it  down  beside  a 
stake  (usually  the  fifth)  ahead  of  it.  P.  N.  Hasluck. 

cram,  V.  i.  1.  To  eat  greedily,  and  to  satiety  ;  to  stuff. 

Gluttony  .  .  . 

Crams,  and  blasphemes  his  feeder.  Milton. 

2-  To  make  crude  preparation  for  a  special  occasion,  as  an 
examination,  by  a  hasty  and  extensive  course  of  memoriz¬ 
ing  or  study.  Colloq. 

cram.  n.  1.  A  food,  as  a  cake  of  dough,  prepared  for  fat¬ 
tening  animals,  as  calves  or  fowls.  Dial.  Eng. 

2.  A  crammed  or  overcrowded  state  ;  a  number  of  per¬ 
sons  crowded  together  ;  a  crush.  Colloq.  Dickens. 

3.  A  lie;  esp.,  a  hoaxing  lie.  Slang. 

4-  Act  of  cramming  ;  esp.,  act  of  hastily  filling  the  mind 
with  information  for  a  temporary  purpose,  as  for  an  ex¬ 
amination  ;  also,  the  information  so  acquired.  Colloq. 

6.  One  who  crams.  =  crammer,  2.  Colloq. 

6.  Weaving.  A  warp  having  more  than  two  threads  passing 
through  each  dent  or  split  of  the  reed, 
cram  bam'bu-li,  cram  bam'bu  lee  (kr5m-bSm'bd61T ; 
krSm/b5m-boofli),  n.  [G.  krambambuli.]  A  punch  made 
from  fired  spirits  and  sugar  melted  in  the  flame, 
cram 'be  (krSm'bfc),  n.  [L.,  fr.  Gr.  Kpappr)  cabbage.] 

1.  Cabbage; — usually  in  allusion  to  the  L.  phrase  ||  cram'be 

re  pe  tl'ta  (rSp'e-ti'tri),  warmed-over  cabbage  ;  something 
repeated  ;  an  old  story.  Juvenal  (VII.  154). 

2.  [cap.]  Bot.  A  genus  of  chiefly  Old  World  brassicaceous 


herbs.  They  have  coarse  lyrate  leaves  and  panicled  white 
flowers.  C.  maritima  is  esteemed  in  England  as  a  pot  herb. 
Cram'bl-dSB  (krSm'bT-de),  n. pi.  [NL.  SeeCRAMBUS.]  Zool. 
A  family  of  small  moths  which  wrap  their  wings  closely 
about  the  body  when  at  rest.  They  are  found  in  grass, 
on  which  their  larv®  chiefly  feed,  and  are  called  grass  moths. 
Crambus  is  the  chief  and  type  genus.  Cf.  grass  webworm. 
cram'ble  (dial.  kram'’l),  v.  i.  [Cf.  D .  krabbelen  to  scratch, 
and  E.  scramble.]  1.  To  creep  or  run  with  twists  or  turns, 
as  a  root.  Obs. 

2  To  walk  or  go  with  difficulty;  hobble.  Obs. or  Dial.  Eng. 
cram'bo  (kr5m'l>o),  n.  [SeecRAMBE.]  1.  A  game  in  which 
one  person  gives  a  word,  to  w-hich  another  finds  a  rime. 

2.  A  word  riming  with  another ;  rime.  Contemptuous. 
His  similes  in  order  set 

And  every  crambo  he  could  get.  _  Swift. 
cram'mer  (krSm'er),n.  1.  One  that  crams;  specif., a  person 
who  fattens  or  an  apparatus  used  in  fattening  poultry,  etc. 

2.  One  who  prepares  a  pupil  hastily  for  an  examination,  or 
a  pupil  who  is  thus  prepared.  Colloq. 

3.  A  lie  ;  a  falsehood.  Slang. 
cram'ming,  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  of  cram. 

cramming  machine, amachine  for  forced  feedingof  fowls,  etc. 
cram'oi  sy,  cram'oi-sie  (kram'oi-zi  ;  -e-zT),  a.  [F.  cra- 
moisi  crimson.  See  crimson.]  Crimson.  Archaic. 

A  splendid  seignior,  magnificent  in  cramoisy  velvet.  Motley. 
—  n.  Crimson  cloth.  Archaic. 

cramp  (krSmp),  n.  [Cf.  D.  &  Sw.  kramp ,  Dan.  krampe,  G. 
krampf,  Icel.  krappr  strait,  narrow,  and  E.  crimp,  crum¬ 
ple.  Cf.  cramp  (of  a  muscle),  cram,  grape.]  1.  An 
iron  bar  with  a  hooked  end  ;  a  grappling 
iron.  Obs.  or  Dial  Eng. 

2.  A  device,  usually  of  iron  bent  at  the 
ends  or  of  dovetail  form,  used  to  hold  to¬ 
gether  blocks  of  stone,  timbers,  etc.  ; 
a  cramp  iron 


Cramp,  2. 


3.  A  device  or  tool  for  holding  things  together  by  means 
of  a  movable  threaded  part ;  esp.,  a  rectangular  frame,  with 
a  tightening  screw,  used  for  compressing  the 
joints  of  framework,  pieces  to  be  joined,  etc. 

4-  A  sheet  of  iron  laid  down  at  the  end  of  a 
curling  rink  to  keep  a  player  from  slipping  in 
delivering  his  stone  ;  also,  a  crampon.  Scot. 

6.  Shoemaking .  A  piece  of  wood  having  a 
curve  corresponding  to  that  of  the  upper  part 
of  the  instep,  on  which  the  upper  leather  of  a 
boot  is  stretched  to  give  it  the  requisite  shape. 

6.  That  which  confines  or  contracts;  a  re- 

straint ;  a  shackle  ;  a  hindrance.  ramp, 

A  narrow  fortune  is  a  cramp  to  a  great  mind.  V Estrange. 

7.  Cramped  state  or  part;  a  compression  or  constraint, 
cramp,  n.  [ME.  crampe,  craumpe ,  F.  crarnpe,  of  G.  or  D. 

origin.  See  cramp  an  iron  bar.]  1.  Med.  a  Spasmodic 
and  painful  involuntary  contraction  of  a  muscle  or  muscles, 
as  of  the  leg;  also,  with  a,  a  case  or  form  of  it.  b  A  pa¬ 
ralysis  of  certain  muscles  due  to  excessive  use  ;  —  with  a 
qualifying  word  or  phrase  ;  as,  writer’s  cramp. 

2.  pi.  Veter.  A  partial  paralysis  of  the  hind  quarters  oc¬ 
casionally  seen  in  pregnant  animals  ;  also,  the  condition  of 
birds  unable  to  fly  as  a  result  of  narrow'  confinement, 
cramp,  a.  [See  1st  cramp,  n.]  1.  Knotty;  difficult ;  hard 
to  understand  or  decipher,  as  handwriting. 

Not  to  add  any  of  the  cramp  reasons  for  this  opinion.  Coleridge. 
2.  Contracted  ;  narrow  ;  confined  ;  as,  a  cramp  corner, 
cramp,  v.  t.  ;  cramped  (krSmpt) ;  cramp'ing.  1.  To  cause 
to  have  a  cramp  ;  to  affect  with  cramp. 

When  the  gout  cramps  my  joints.  Ford. 

2.  To  compress  as  with  irons  for  punishment  or  torture.  Obs. 
3-  To  compress;  to  restrain  from  free  action;  to  confine 
and  contract ;  to  restrict  narrowly  ;  to  hamper  ;  narrow. 

The  mind  may  be  as  much  cramped  by  too  much  knowledge 
as  by  ignorance."  Layard, 

4.  To  cause  (the  front  wheels  of  a  vehicle)  to  be  out  of 
line  with  the  hind  wheels,  as  in  making  a  turn. 

6-  To  fasten  or  hold  with  or  as  with  a  cramp. 

The  .  .  .  fabric  of  universal  justice  is  well  cramped  and  bolted 
together  in  all  its  parts.  Burke. 

6-  To  form  on  a  cramp  ;  as,  to  cramp  boot  legs, 
cramp  bark-  Pharm.  The  bark  of  the  cranberry  tree 
(  Viburnum  opulus)  used  as  an  antispasmodic. 
cramp  bone  The  patella  of  a  sheep;  — formerly  used  as 
a  charm  for  the  cramp. 

cramp'et,  cramp'ette  (krSmp'St),  n.  [See  1st  cramp,  n.] 

1.  The  chape  of  a  sword  scabbard  ;  also,  Her.,  a  represen¬ 
tation  of  it  used  as  a  charge. 

2.  a  =  crampon,  2.  b  =  1st  cramp,  n .,  4. 
cramp'flsh  (-fish'),  n.  The  torpedo  (fish). 

cramp  iron  1-  An  iron  cramp.  =  1st  cramp,  n.,  1  &  2. 

2.  A  metal  clip  or  strip  at  the  side  of 
the  body  of  a  vehicle  w  here  the  front 
wheel  is  likely  to  rub  when  cramped, 
cram'pon  (krXm'ptfn),  n.  [F.,  fr. 

OHG.  chramph  crooked  ;  akin  to  G. 
krampf  cramp.  See  1st  cramp,  n.] 

1.  Usually  in  pi.  A  form  of  hooked 
clutch  or  dog  for  raising  stones,  lum¬ 
ber,  blocks  of  ice,  etc.  ;  grappling 
iron*'. 

2.  An  iron  plate  with  sharp  points, 
worn  on  the  shoe  to  gain  or  keep  a 
foothold  ;  —  usually  in  pi. 

3.  Bot.  An  aerial  root  or  rootlet  for 
support  in  climbing. 

cramp  ring  1 


Crampons,  1. 

.  A  ring  formerly  supposed  to  avert  or  cure 


cramp,  epilepsy,  etc.,  esp.  one  consecrated  for  this  purpose 
by  one  of  the  early  kings  of  England  on  Good  Friday. 

2.  A  fetter  or  shackle ;  —usually  in  pi.  Obs.  Thieves* Cant. 
cramp'y  (kr&m'pT),  a.  Affected  with,  of  the  nature  of,  or 
marked  by,  cramp  ;  productive  of  cramps, 
cran'age  (kran'aj),  n.  The  use  of  a  crane,  as  for  loading 
and  unloading  vessels  ;  also,  the  price  paid  for  such  use. 
cran'ber-ry  (kr5u'bSr-T),  n. ;  pi.  -ries  (-Tz).  [Cf.  G.  kra- 
nichbeere  ;  prop,  crane-berry.  At  the  time  of  blossoming 
the  stem,  calyx,  and  petals  are  fancied  to  resemble  the  neck, 
head,  and  bill  of  a  crane.]  1.  The  bright  red,  acid  berry 
produced  by  any  ericaceous  plant  of  the  genus  Orycoccus. 
It  is  much  used  for  making  sauce,  jelly,  tarts,  etc. 

2.  Any  plant  of  this  genus.  The  European  cranberry  is 
0.  oxycoccus ,  known  in  the  United  States,  where  it  also 
grows,  as  the  small  cranberry ,  to  distinguish  it  from  0. 
macrocarpus,  the  large  cranberry,  furnishing  most  of  the 
fruit  of  American  markets.  See  Oxycoccus. 

3.  Any  of  numerous  other  plants  having  fruit  more  or  less 
resembling  a  cranberry;  —  usually  with  attributive,  as  Aus¬ 
tralian  cranberry,  bush  cranberry,  etc. 

cranberry  tree  A  caprifoliaceous  tree  or  shrub  (  Viburnum 
opulus)  of  North  America  and  Europe,  with  lobed  leaves, 
white  cymose  flow'ers,  and  red  berries.  It  is  widely  culti¬ 
vated  under  the  names  guelder-rose  and  snowball  tree ,  and 
is  also  called  bush,  or  high,  cranberry.  See  guelder  rose. 
cran'dall  (krSn'ddl),  n.  [Prob.  fr.  Crandall,  prop,  name.] 
Stonecutting.  A  kind  of  hammer  having  a  head  formed  of 
a  group  of  transverse,  pointed  plates,  or,  oftener,  steel  bars, 
for  dressing  soft  stone.  —  v.  t.  To  dress  with  a  crandall. 
crane  (kran),  n.  [AS.  cran  ;  akin  to  D.  &  LG.  kraan ,  G. 
kranich,  krahn  (this  in  sense  4), 

Gr.  yepavo<;,  W.  &  Armor,  garan , 

OSlav.  zeravi,  Lith.  gerve,  Icel. 
trani,  Sw.  trana,  Dan.  trane.  Cf. 
geranium.]  1.  Any  bird  of  the 
family  Gruidae,  a  small  group  of 
tall  wading  birds  superficially  re¬ 
sembling  the  herons,  with  which 
they  are  popularly  confused,  but 
structurally  more  nearly  related  to 
the  rails.  They  are  usually  larger 
than  the  herons,  and  differ  from 
them  in  having  a  schizognathous 
skull,  compacter  plumage 
(though  the  inner  wing  quills  are 
usually  long  and  flowing),  partly 
naked  head,  obtuse  bill  with  large 
nostrils  near  the  middle,  and  ele¬ 
vated  hind  toe.  The  family  com¬ 
prises  some  of  the  largest  wading 
birds.  They  are,  or  vvere,  found 
in  most  parts  of  the  world,  except 
South  America,  and  most  of  them 
perform  extensive  migrations.  They  are  rapidly  disappear¬ 
ing  from  civilized  countries,  and 
the  largest  of  the  three  North 
American  species,  the  whooping 
crane,  is  already  nearly  extinct. 

2.  a  In  the  eastern  United  States, 
commonly  the  great  blue  heron  ; 1 
—  called  also  blue  crane,  b  In 
parts  of  Great  Britain,  the  com¬ 
mon  heron  ;  in  other  parts,  a  cor¬ 
morant. 

3.  [cap.]  A st r on.  =  Grus. 

4.  A  machine  for  raising  and  low¬ 
ering  heavy  weights,  and,  while 
holding  them  suspended,  trans¬ 
porting  them  through  a  limited 
lateral  distance.  Cranes  are  gen¬ 
erally  essentially  of  either  of  two  Jib  Crane. 


European  Crane  ( Grus 
grus). 


A  Trolley  sup- 


ey  i  . 

forms:  (1)  The  "form  (called  jib  porting  Hoisting  Block 
crane)  having  a  projecting  arm  or  ■#»  and  traversed  by  Chain 
jib  of  timber  or  iron,  with  the  O;  D  Hoist  operated  by 
necessary  tackle, windlasses,  etc.,  ^rank  A. 
being  called  specif,  a  derrick  crane  when  the  jib  is  affixed 
to  a  rotating  post  held  by  guys  (see  derrick  ).  (2)  Any  of 
various  forms  in  which  the  hoisting  apparatus  is  supported 
by  a  trolley  which  runs  on  an  overhead  track,  being  called 
a  traveling  crane  when  this  track  is  on  a  movable  Bridge. 

j©rG- 


Traveling  Crane.  A  Beam,  or  Bridge,  trav¬ 
eling  on  runways  B  B  C  Hoisting  Mech¬ 
anism  operated  by  Crank  D;  E  Hoisting 
Block  ;  G  Trolley  ;  /'Chains  for  Travers¬ 
ing  Block  and  Bridge. 


There  are  various  forms  embodying  combinations  or  mod¬ 
ifications  of  these  two  main  varieties. 

6.  Any  arm  which  swings  about  a  vertical  axis  at  one  end, 
used  for  supporting  a  suspended  weight ;  as :  a  An  iron 
arm  with  horizontal  motion,  attached  to  the  side  or  back  of 
a  fireplace,  for  supporting  kettles,  etc.,  over  a  fire,  b  A 
device  or  machine  for  weighing  goods,  c  A  water  crane, 
d  A  device  in  Colt  revolvers  for  swinging  the  cylinder  out 
of  position  to  facilitate  loading. 


craft'i-ly,  adv.  of  crafty. 
craft'i-man,  n.  A  craftsman  ; 
fig.,  an  artificer  or  builder.  Obs. 
craft'i-ness.  n.  See -ness. 
craft'less.  a.  See  -less. 
craft'ly,  a.  Ingenious ;  cun¬ 
ning.  Obs.  [ingly.  Obs.  I 

craft'ly,  adv.  Craftily;  know- 1 
crafts'  man-ship.  ti.  see  -ship. 
crafts'mas  ter,  n.  A  skilled 
craftsman  ;  also,  one  of  superior 
cunning.  Obs.  or  Archaic. 
cragge.  +  crag,  a  rock;  crag, 
the  neck. 

crag'ged  (kr&g'Cd),  a.  Craggy. 
—  crag'ged-neaB,  n. 
crag'gi-ly,  adv.  of  craggy. 
crag'gl-nesB.  n.  See-NF.ss. 
craich  (krCK).  Var.  of  creagh. 
craich'y  (krach'Y),  a.  Infirm  ; 
dilapidated  ;  ailing.  Dial.  Eng. 
crater.  +  crayer. 
crai'fiBh'-  f  crawfish. 


craig  (krag).  Scot.  var.  of  crag, 
a  rock;  crag,  the  neck, 
craig  flounder.  I  Scot,  craig  a 
rock.l  The  pole  flounder, 
craig'ie,  craig'y  (krag'T),  n. 
The  crag',  or  neck  ;  throat.  Dial. 
Eng.  5r  Scot. 

crai  gnez'  honte'  (krf'nya' 
Nt').  [F.]  Fear  disgrace, 
craik.  Scot.  var.  of  crake. 
craik.  Scot.  var.  of  crack,  to 
brag,  creak,  r. 
crail.  creel,  basket, 
craim.  Var.  of  cramr.  Scot. 
crain  (kran),  n.  The  pilewort. 
Dial.  Eng. 

crain'roch.  cranreuch. 
crain'tive,  a.  [F.  craintif .] 
Timorous.  Obs. 
crai'sey.  crai'zey  (kra'zf)- 
Vars.  of  crazy,  n. 
crake.  +  crack. 
crake'ber-ry,  n.  =  crowberry. 


crake'feet',  n.  The  male  orchis. 
Dial.  Eng.  [comb. I 

crake'-nee  dlea,  n.  =  lady’s-| 
crakenelle.  +  cracknel. 
crak'er./?.  +  cracker;  esp.,  one 
who  boasts  ;  a  braggart, 
crakke.  +  crack,  n.  8c  v. 
crail.  +  crawl.  Icurl.  Ofcs.l 
crail,  v.  i.  [Cf .  curl.]  To  twist; | 
cram'a-sie  (krflm'd-zT).  Ar¬ 
chaic  var.  of  cramoisy. 
cram'be  (kr&m'bF),  v.  i.  To 
play  crambo.  Obs. 
cram'ber-ry,  n.  Illit.  for  cran¬ 
berry. 

cram'ble  (dial.  kram'’l),  n.  A 
crooked  or  gnarled  branch  ;  — 
usually  in  pi.  Dial.  Eng. 
cram'bly  (dial,  kr&m'lt),  a. 
Tottery:  shaky.  Dial.  Eng.— 
cram'bly,  adv.  Dial.  Eng. 
cram'bo-clink',  or  cram'bo-jin'- 
gle,  n.  Doggerel  ;  crainbo. 


Cram'bus  (kr&m'btts),  n.  [NL., 
fr.  Gr.  #cp<m/3os  dry,  withered.] 
Zool.  See  Crambid.e 
cramd.  Crammed.  Ref.  Sp. 
crame  (kram),  n.  [Cf.  D.  kraam, 
G.  kram  shop,  small  wares.] 
A  booth,  stall,  or  tent  where 
goods  are  sold,  as  at  a  fair.  Scot. 
crame,  v.  t.  [Cf.  D.  krammen 
to  crame.]  To  mend  by  fasten 
ing  with  cramps,  or  bent  pieces 
of  wire.  Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 
cram'er  (kram'gr),  n.  [Cf.  D. 
kramer ,  G.  kramer.]  A  person 
who  sells  goods  from  a  crame  ; 
also,  a  peddler  or  hawker.  Scot. 
cram'-full',  a.  As  full  as  can  be 
by  cramming.  cramoisy. I 
c’ram'maB-sy.  cram'me-sy.  | 
cramme  +  cram 
cram'mel.  cram'mle.  Dial.  Eng. 
vars.  Of  CRAMBLE.  [MOCK.I 

cramocke.  Obs.corrupt.  of  cam-  | 


cramp,  v.  i.  To  show  ;  to  dis¬ 
play.  Obs.  Scot 
cramp'bit.Scot.var.of  cram  pet. 
cramped  (krftmpt).  pret.  3r  p.  a. 
of  cramp.  —  cramp'ed-nesB,  n. 
cramp'er.n.  1.  Cramp  iron.  Obs. 
2.  =  ckampfish. 
cram-pette'  (krttm-pFt').  Var. 
of  CRAMPET.  [ing,  p.  pr.  I 

cramp'ing-ly,  adr.  of  cramp- 1 
cramp 'ish.  v  i.  6f  /.  To  become 
cramped  ;  to  cramp.  Obs. 
cramp'it,  n.  Var.  of  crampet. 
cram  po-nee',  cram  pon-nee' 
(kr&m'po-ne'  ;  kram-pon'3),  a. 
[F.  cramponne.]  Her.  Having  a 
cramp  or  square  hook  atthe  end ; 
—  said  of  a  cross, 
cram-poon'  (krfim-pdon'). 
Var.  of  CRAMPON, 
cramp  ray.  =  crampfish. 
crampt.  Cramped.  Re.f.  Sp. 
cran  (kr&n),  crane  (krin),  n. 


[Scot.,  fr.  Gael,  crann .]  See 

MEASURE. 

cran.  Var.  of  kran.  See  coin. 
cran  (kran),  n.  [See  crane.] 
Scot,  a  Var.  of  1st  crane.  Obs. 
orR.  b  The  common  swift (Cyp- 
selus  apus ). 

cranberry  bush.  =  cranberrt 
tree.  [worm,  a.  I 

cranberry  worm.  The  fire- 1 
crance  (krAns),  n.  [Cf.  I)  krans 
wreath.]  Naut.  a  A  boom  iron  ; 
esp..  an  iron  on  the  outer  end  of 
the  bowsprit,  through  which  the 
jib  boom  passes.  Obs.  b  A  ring 
attached  to  the  edge  of  a  deck 
through  which  a  davit  passes, 
crance  iron.  Naut.  A  band  on 
the  outer  end  of  the  bowsprit 
with  eyebolts  to  which  the  bob- 
stays.  "bowsprit  shrouds,  etc., 
are  fastened. 

cranch.  Var.  of  craunch. 


ale,  senate,  care,  im,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofa  ;  eve,  event,  find,  recent,  maker ;  Ice,  Ill ;  old,  obey,  orb,  5dd,  s&ft,  connect ;  use,  unite,  urn,  up,  circus,  menu  ; 

U  For«ign  Word.  +  Obsolete  Variant  of.  +  combined  with.  =  equals. 
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CRANNIED 


6.  A  siphon,  or  bent  pipe,  for  drawing  a  liquid  out  of  a  vessel. 

7.  Naut.  A  projecting  bracket  or,  sometimes,  a  forked 
post,  to  support  spars,  etc.,  —  generally  used  in  pairs. 

crane  (krau),  v.  t.  ;  craned  (krand) ;  cran'ing  (kran'Ing). 

1.  To  raise  or  lift  by  or  as  by  a  crane  ;  —  often  with  up. 

What  engines,  what  instruments  are  used  in  craning  up  a  soul, 

sunk  below  the  center,  to  the  highest  heavens.  Bates. 

2  To  stretch  (the  neck)  as  a  crane  does  ;  also,  to  move 
(the  head)  by  so  doing. 

crane,  v.  i.  To  stretch  out  one’s  neck;  to  bend  forward 
with  head  and  neck,  in  order  to  see  better  ;  in  hunting,  to 
stop  at  an  obstacle  and  look  over  before  leaping  ;  hence, 
fig.,  to  look  before  one  leaps  ;  to  hesitate. 

Don’t  crane  at  such  a  small  fence  on  my  account.  T.  Hughes. 
Crane,  Ich'a-bod  (Ik'd-b5d).  In  Irving’s  “  Legend  of  Sleepy 
Hollow,”  a  timorous  Yankee  schoolmaster  chased  in  the 
night  by  his  Dutch  rival  in  love,  who  masquerades  as  a 
headless  horseman  and  frightens  Ichabod  into  quitting 
the  country. 

crane  fly  Any  of  numerous  very  long-legged,  slender, 
dipterous  insects  of  the  family  Tipulidse,  which  resemble 
large  mosquitoes,  though  they  do  not  bite.  Their  larva) 
usually  live  in  the  ground  (cf.  leatherjacket).  but  a  few 
are  aquatic.  The  adults  appear  chiefly  late  in  toe  summer 
and  are  feeble  in  their  flight  and  movements. 
crane'-fly/  or'chis.  A  small  orchid  of  the  eastern  United 
States  ( Tipularia  uni  folia),  so  named  from  its  slender  sepals 
and  petals,  the  whole  flower  resembling  a  crane  fly.  See 
Tipularia. 

crane  line.  Naut.  a  One  of  the  lines  which  formerly  went 
from  the  spritsail  topmast  to  the  middle  of  the  forestay  to 
steady  the  former ;  also,  one  of  the  small  lines  for  pre¬ 
venting  the  lee  backstays  from  chafing  against  the  yards, 
b  Now,  pi.,  small  lines  joining  together  the  backstays,  so 
that  in  case  one  parts  the  end  will  be  supported  aloft.  Also 
used  for  men  to  stand  on,  in  tarring  down,  etc. 
crane’ s' -bill',  cranes'bilL  (kranz'bTl'),  n.  1.  [From  the 
long  slender  beak  of  the  carpels.]  Orig.,  a  native  European 
species  of  geranium  ( Geranium  dissectum)  ;  now,  gener¬ 
ally,  any  species,  esp.  one  of  those  native  in  England  and  the 
United  States,  as  the  spotted  crane’s-bill  ( G .  maculatum) 
and  the  herb  Robert  (G.  robertianum). 

2.  Surg.  A  pair  of  long-beaked  forceps. 

Cra'nl-a  (kra'nt-ri),  n.  [NL.]  Zool.  A 

genus  of  lyopomatous  brachiopods  attached 
by  the  surface  of  the  ventral  valve  ;  —  so 
called  from  its  fancied  resemblance  to  the 
cranium,  or  skull.  It  is  remarkable  for 
having  existed  ever  since  the  Ordovician, 
cra'nl  al  (kra'nT-#l),  a.  Anat.  a  Of  or 
pertaining  to  the  cranium,  or  skull,  b  Of  Crania(C.  anti- 
or  pertaining  to  the  cranium  proper,  or  '/“«)•  Nat.  size, 
that  part  of  the  skull  which  incloses  the  brain.  —  cra'nl- 
al-ly,  adv. 

cranial  bones,  Anat.,  those  bones  of  the  skull  which  inclose 
the  brain,  as  distinguished  from  those  of  the  face  and 
jaws.  In  numan  anatomy  they  are  reckoned  as  eight :  the 
occipital,  parietals  (two),  temporals  (two),  frontal,  sphe¬ 
noid,  ana  ethmoid,  but  most  of  these  are  themselves  com¬ 
pound  bones.  See  cranial  segments.  — c.  fossae,  specif., 
the  three  large  depressions,  posterior,  middle,  and  ante¬ 
rior,  of  the  floor  of  the  cranial  cavity,  which  lodge  the 
cerebellum  and  the  temporal  and  frontal  lobes  of  the  cere¬ 
brum  respectively.  — c.  index.  See  cephalic  index.  — c. 
nerves,  Anat.  &  Zool.,  the  nerves  which  arise  from  the 
brain  or  the  upper  (anterior)  end  of  the  spinal  cord,  and 
pass  out  of  the  foramina  of  the  skull.  With  certain  excep¬ 
tions  (see  pneumogastric),  they  are  distributed  to  the  parts 
and  organs  of  the  head,  some  being  sensory,  some  motor, 
and  others  mixed.  In  mammals,  birds,  and  reptiles,  there 
are  always  twelve  pairs,  as  follows :  1.  Olfactory.  2.  Optic. 

3.  Oculomotor.  4.  Trochlear.  5.  Trifacial  or  trigeminal. 
6.  Abducent.  7.  Facial.  8.  Auditory.  9.  Glossopharyngeal. 
10.  Pneumogastric  or  vagus.  11.  Spinal  accessory.  12. 
Hypoglossal.  (In  an  older  and  now  obsolete  nomenclature 
the  total  number  is  reckoned  as  nine  ;  the  7th.  called  portio 
dura,  and  8th,  called  portio  mollis ,  being  taken  together 
as  constituting  the  seventh,  and  the  following  three,  the 
glossopharyngeal,  pneumogastric,  and  spinal  accessory, 
as  constituting  together  the  eighth,  the  hypoglossal  being 
the  ninth).  In  the  fishes  and  amphibians  the  number  is 
regularly  only  ten.  The  spinal  accessory  is  wanting,  but 
the  hypoglossal  isfrequently  replaced  by  the  first  cervical 
spinal  nerve.  The  others  correspond  to  those  of  the  higher 
vertebrates.  —  c.  serment»,  Anat.  &  Zool.j  three  annular 
segments  into  which  the  bones  of  the  cranium  proper  may 
be  grouped.  Beginning  behind,  they  are  the  occipital , 
consisting  of  the  basioccipital,  exoccipitals,  and  supraoc- 
cipital ;  the  parietal,  of  the  basisphenoid,  alisphenoids,  and 
parietals  ;  and  the  frontal,  of  the  presphenoid,  orbitosphe- 
iioids,  and  frontals.  — c.  vertebr*,  Anal.  &  Zool.,  divisions 
of  the  whole  skull  which  have  been  considered  as  repre¬ 
senting  modified  vertebrae. 

Crani-a'ta  (kra'nT-a'ta),  n.pl.  [NL.]  A  primary  division 
of  the  Vertebrata  including  all  except  the  lancelets  ; — so 
called  from  their  having  a  cartilaginous  or  bony  cranium, 
cra'nl-ate  (kra'nT-at),  a.  Zool.  Having  a  skull  or  cranium, 
as  the  Craniata.  —  ft.  One  of  the  Craniata. 
cra  ni-ec'to-my  (-gk'to-mT),  n.  [cranio-  -\--ectomy.~\  Surg. 
Excision  of  portions  of  the  bones  of  the  cranium. 
cra'nl-O-  (kra'nT-6-),  cra'nl-  (kra'nT-).  Combining  form 
used  to  indicate  connection  with,  or  relation  to,  the  cranium. 
cra  nl-oc'la  sis  (-5k'ld-sTs),  cra'ni-o- clasm  (-6-kl5z’m), 
n.  [ cranio — \-  Gr.  k\o.v  to  break.]  Med.  The  crushing 
of  the  head  of  a  fetus,  as  with  the  cranioclast  or  crani¬ 


otomy  forceps  in  cases  of  very  difficult  delivery. 
cra'nl-O-clast  (-klSst),  n.  Med.  An  instrument  for  crush¬ 
ing  the  head  of  a  fetus,  to  facilitate  delivery, 
era  Ill  O-fa'cial  (-fa'sh&l),  a.  Cranial.  Of  or  pertaining  to 


crane.  Var.  of  cran.  a  measure, 
crane'man.  n.  One  employed 
in  working  a  crane, 
crane’  s'-bsriry.  =  cranberry. 
cranes'man  (kranz'mdn),  n.  = 
CRANEMAN. 

cran'et,  n.  A  small  red  worm. 
Ohs.  Dial.  Eng. 
cran'et,  n.  [OF.  crignete  mane.] 
A  criniere.  Obs. 
crane  willow.  The  buttonbush. 
crang  Var.  of  krano. 
cranging  hook.  Var.  of  kr end¬ 
ing  hook. 

crang'le  (krftng"l),  v.  t.  To 
crankle.  Ohs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 
cra'ni-a.  n.,  pi.  of  cranium. 
era  ni-a-cro'mi-al  (k  r  a'n  Y-a- 
krO'mt-fll),  a.  Anat.  Pertaining 
to  the  cranium  and  acromion, 
cranie  +  cranny. 
era  nl  o-au'ral,  a.  See  cranio-. 


cra'ni-o-cele/,  n.  [ cranio -  + 

-ce/e.l  =  encf.I’Halocele. 
era  ni-o-cer'e-bral,  a.  See  cra- 
N I O-. 

era  ni  og'no-my  (kramY-og  no- 
mY),  n.  [cranio-  -f  Gr.  yviova i, 
yiyviA)(TK€iv,  to  know.]  The 
science  of  the  form  and  charac¬ 
teristics  of  the  skull.  A.—  cra'- 
ni  og-nom'ic  (-bg-nOm'Tk),  a. 
cra'ni-o-graph/  (-ft-grafO,  n. 
[ cranio — (-  -graph.]  An  instru¬ 
ment  for  outlining  the  skull. — 

era  ni-og'ra-pher(-rtg'rd-f?r),n. 
crani-og'ra-phy  (-ft),  n.  Graph¬ 
ic  study  of  crania.  See  crani¬ 
ometry. 

cranlol.  Abbr.  Craniology. 
craniom  Abbr.  Craniometry, 
era  ni-o  met'ri-cal-ly,  adv.  of 

CRAN  JOMETRIC.  See-LY. 
era  ni-om'e-trist  (-8m'£-trYst), 


the  cranium  and  face.  —  craniofacial  angle,  the  angle  formed 
by  lines  drawn  from  the  vertex  to  the  nasion  and  from  the 
nasion  to  the  gnathion,  the  craniofacial  index  representing 
the  ratio  (in  hundredths)  of  the  former  line  to  the  latter, 
era  nl-oFo-gist  (kra'nT-51'o-jTst),  n.  One  versed  in,  or  a 
student  of,  craniology. 

cra'ni-ol'O-gyi-ji),  7i.  [cranio- -logy.]  1.  Phrenology.  Obs. 

2.  The  science  which  deals  with  the  shape,  size,  propor¬ 
tions,  indications,  etc.,  of  skulls  (esp.  human  skulls) ;  the 
study  of  skulls  for  anatomical,  morphological,  or  ethnical 
purposes.  See  craniometry.  —  era  ni-o-log'i-cal  (-o-15j'- 
T-kal),  a.  —  cra  ni  o  log'i  cal  ly,  adv. 
crani-om'e-ter  (-5m'e-ter),  n.  [cranio-  -f-  -meter.]  An 
instrument  for  measuring  skulls. 

cra'ni-o-met'ric  (-o-mSt'rTk)  )  a.  Pertaining  to  craniom- 
cra  ni  o  met'rl  cal  (  rT-kdl)  J  etry. 
craniometric  point,  one  of  the  points  of  measurement  used 
in  craniometry  (which  see). 

cra  ni  om'e-try  (-5ni'^-trT),  n.  The  science  or  technic  of 
the  measurement  of  skulls.  The  object  of  this  science, 
which  originated  with  Anders  Retzius  in  1842  and  was 
elaborated  by  Paul  Broca  in  1861,  is  todistinguish  racial 
types  by  variations  in  the  form  and  traits  of  the  skull  (cf. 
man).  The  most  important  of  the  many  skull  measure¬ 
ments  are  those  which  give:  the  cephalic  index,  or  propor¬ 
tion  of  greatest  breadth  to  greatest  length  ;  the  facial  angle, 
or  degree  of  gnathism  (expressed  also  by  the  gnathic  index) ; 
and  the  cranial  capacity,  or  cubic  contents  of  the  calvaria, 
or  brain  case.  Minor  peculiarities  of  the  shape  of  the  skull 
are  expressed  by  the  auriculoparietal.  auriculovertical,  basi¬ 
lar,  coronofrontal,  craniofacial,  frontoparietal,  occipitoparietal, 
sphenoparietal,  transversovertical,  and  vertical,  indices.  Pe¬ 
culiarities  of  face  and  feature  are  expressed  by  the  dental, 
facial,  frontal,  nasal,  orbital,  orbitonasal,  and  palatal,  indices. 
(See  these  terms.)  The  chief  craniometrical  points  used  in 
determining  these  indices  are  shown  in  the  following  dia¬ 
gram.  For  precise  study,  esp.  the  making  of  photographs 


Craniometry.  A  Auriculo-infraorbital  plane  ;  B  Alveolocondyl- 
ean  plane  ;  1  Metopion  ;  2  Ophryon  ;  .3  Glabella  ;  4  Nasion  ; 
5  Rhinion  ;  6  Dacryon  ;  7  Orbital  point  ;  8  Malar  point ;  9 
Acanthion  ;  10  Alveolar  point,  or  Prosthion  ;  11  Symphy6ion  ; 
12  Pogonion  ;  13  Gnathion  ;  14  Coronion  ;  15  Condylion  ;  16 
Gonion  ;  17  Mastoidale  ;  18  Auricular  point  :  19  Supra-auricu- 
lar  point ;  20  Entomion,  at  arrow,  left  ;  Asterion,  at  junction  of 
sutures,  right ;  21  Inion;  22  Lambda;  23  Obelion  ;  24  Bregma; 
25  Stephanion  ;  26  Sphenion  ;  27  Pterion  ;  28  Crotaphion  ;  29 
Jugal  point. 

and  projections,  skulls  are  referred  to  a  fixed  horizontal 
position,  or  norm,  called  the  norma  horizontalis.  In  France 
and  in  English-speaking  countries  this  is  usually  the  alveo- 
locondylean  plane  of  Broca  ;  in  German-speaking  countries 
it  is  the  auriculo-infraorbital  plane  (see  Illust.).  With  refer¬ 
ence  to  this  plane  six  aspects  of  the  skull  are  distinguished  : 
the  norma  facialis,  or  frontalis,  viewing  the  full  face ;  the 
norma  lateralis,  or  temporalis,  viewing  the  skull  from  the 
side  ;  the  norma  occipitalis,  from  behind  ;  the  norma  basila- 
ris,  from  below  ;  the  norma  verticalis,  from  above  ;  and  the 
norma  medians,  viewing  a  median  section. 

Syn.  —  Craniometry,  cranioscopy,  craniology,  craniog- 
raphy,  cephalometry.  In  strict  usage  craniometry  is 
distinguished  from  cranioscopy,  which  describes  the  ana¬ 
tomical  and  morphological  peculiarities  of  skulls,  and 
from  craniograph y.  which  embraces  photographic  and 
cartographical  studies.  All  three  are  branches  of  crani¬ 
ology.  Craniometry  is  also  distinguished  from  cephalom¬ 
etry,  the  measurement  of  the  living  head. 
cra'ni-O-plas'ty  (kra'nT-o-plSs'tl),  n.  [ cranio -  -f  -plasty.] 
Surg.  Surgical  correction  of  deficiencies  of  the  skull, 
cra'ni-os'co-py  (-5s'ko-pT),  n.  [cranio-  -f-  -scopy.]  Ex¬ 
amination  of  the  skull  ;  formerly,  phrenology  ;  now,  a  de¬ 
partment  of  craniology.  —  crani-OS'CO-pist  (-pTst),  n. 
cra/nl-0-tarbes  (-o-ta'bez),n.  [NL.  ;  cranio-  /a&es.]  A 
morbid  condition  of  the  cranium  occurring  in  infancy  and 
marked  by  a  thinning  in  various  spots  of  the  cranial  bones. 
It  is  chiefly  due  to  rachitis  or  syphilis. 
cra'ni-Ot'O-my  (-5t'o-mT),  n.  [cranio-  -tomy.]  Med. 
Operation  of  cutting  into  the  fetal  head  to  effect  delivery, 
cra'ni-um  (kra'iiY-fim),  n. ;  pi.  E.  -niums  (-wraz),  L.  -nia 
(-a).  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  Kpainov  ;  akin  to  Kapa  head.]  1.  Anat. 
a  The  skull  of  a  vertebrate  animal,  b  In  a  more  technical 
sense,  the  part  of  the  skull  which  incloses  the  brain  ;  the 
brain  case  or  brainpan.  Its  primitive  form  is  called  the 
chondrocranium,  and  consists  oi  a  partial  or  nearly  complete 
investment  composed  of  continuous  cartilage.  This  con¬ 
dition  is  found  in  the  embryos  of  all  craniate  vertebrates. 
In  many  of  the  lower  forms,  as  the  sharks  and  lampreys, 
it  persists  through  life,  usually  becoming  more  or  less  cal¬ 
cined.  In  all  the  higher  vertebrates  distinct  bones  are 
formed  in  its  place,  and  become  more  or  less  fused  together. 
But  in  these  animals  the  cranium  comprises  also  other 


1  Single  Overhung  Crank.  A  Crank  Pin  ; 
B  Crank  Shalt  ;  C  Journal  ;  I)  Web.  2 
Crank  Shaft  with  four  Double  Cranks, 
a,  a,  a,  a  Crank  Pins. 


bones,  formed  in  membrane  (see  ossification),  and  the 
term  chondrocranium  is  sometimes  applied  to  the  part  of 
it  that  is  preformed  in  cartilage.  See  skull. 

2.  Zool.  The  chief  part  of  the  hard  integument  of  an  in¬ 
sect’s  head. 

crank  (kriqk),  n.  [ME.  cranke  ;  akin  to  E.  cringe ,  cringle, 
crinkle,  and  to  crank,  a.,  the  root  meaning,  probably,  “to 
turn,  twist.”  See  cringe.]  1.  Mach,  a  A  bent  portion 
of  an  axle,  or  shaft,  or  an  arm  keyed  at 
right  angles  to  the  end  of  a  shaft,  by 
which  motion  is  imparted  to  or  received 
from  it,  as  in  changing  circular  into  re¬ 
ciprocating  motion,  or  vice  versa.  See 
bell  crank,  b  A  disk  crank. 

2.  An  elbow-shaped  brace,  bracket,  or 
support. 

3.  A  prison  machine  for  punishing  crim¬ 
inals,  now  rarely 
used,  consisting  of  a 
revolving  disk  sub¬ 
jected  to  pressure, 
which  the  prisoner 
is  required  to  turn. 

4.  Any  bend,  turn, 
or  winding.  Obs. 

So  many  turning  cranks  these  have,  so  many  crooks.  Spenser. 
5  A  twist  or  turn  in  speech;  a  conceit  consisting  in  a 
fantastic  change  of  the  form  or  meaning  of  a  word  ;  also, 
anything  fantastic  in  action,  manner,  or  the  like. 

Quips,  and  cranks,  and  wanton  wiles.  Milton. 

6.  A  twist  or  turn  of  the  mind  ;  an  eccentric  act  or  idea  ; 
caprice  ;  whim  ;  crotchet. 

Violent  of  temper  ;  subject  to  sudden  cranks.  Carlyle. 

7.  A  person  with  a  crotchet  or  a  mental  twist ;  one  given 
to  fantastic  or  impracticable  projects ;  one  possessed  by 
a  hobby  ;  one  overentliusiastic  or  of  perverted  judgment 
in  respect  to  a  particular  matter;  a  monomaniac.  Colloq. 

crank,  v.  t. ;  cranked  (krSqkt) ;  crank'ing.  To  bend  into 
the  shape  of  a  crank ;  to  bend  back  or  down ;  to  furnish 
or  fasten  with  a  crank  ;  to  move  or  operate  by  a  crank. 
Crank  the  [automobile]  engine  slowly  by  hand.  F.  B.  Jones. 
crank,  v.  i.  [See  crank,  n.]  1.  To  run  or  move  with  a 

winding  course  ;  to  crook  ;  to  wind  and  turn  ;  to  zigzag. 

See  how  this  river  comes  me  cranking  in.  Shak. 

2.  To  turn  a  crank,  as  in  starting  an  automobile  engine, 
crank,  a.  [Cf.  AS.  crane  weak,  Icel.  krangr,  D.  &  G.  krank 
sick,  weak;  akin  to  E.  crank ,  n.]  1.  Distorted;  bent; 

hence,  awkwardly  difficult.  Obs.  or  Scot.  <fr  Dial.  Eng. 

2.  Sick;  infirm;  weak;  ailing.  Scot.  &  Dial.  Eng. 

3.  Out  of  gear  ;  working  with  difficulty  ;  loose  ;  shaky. 

4.  [Cf.  D.  krengen  to  careen.]  Naut.  Very  easily  inclined 
by  auy  external  force,  as  that  of  the  wind  on  the  sails ; — 
said  of  a  vessel.  See  steady  and  stiff.  A  crank  vessel  is 
often  steadier  than  a  stiff  vessel  because,  while  more  easily 
inclined,  it  remains  nearly  parallel  to  the  wave  slope, 
whereas  a  stiff  vessel  when  inclined  comes  back  suddenly 
to  the  horizontal  w  hen  the  inclining  force  is  removed. 

crank,  a.  [Of  uncertain  origin.]  Lusty  ;  vigorous  ;  full  of 
spirit ;  sprightly  ;  hence,  aggressively  confident ;  inclined 
to  exult ;  pert  or  confident.  Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng.  d:  U.  S. 

He  .  .  .  was  now  crank  and  lusty.  Udall. 

crank,  adv.  Lustily  ;  vigorously  ;  boldly.  Obs.  Spenser. 
crank  axle,  a  Mach.  A  driving  axle  formed  with  a  crank 
or  cranks,  as  in  some  kinds  of  locomotives,  b  A  carriage 
axle  bent  twice  at  a  right  angle  near  the  ends,  to  allow  the 
body  to  be  low  and  large  wheels  to  be  used, 
cranked  (krSrjkt),  a.  Formed  with,  or  having,  a  bend  or 
crank  ;  provided  with  a  crank  ;  as,  a  cranked  axle, 
crank  effort  Mech.  The  torque  exerted  on  or  by  a  crank, 
crank'l-ness  (krSij'ki-ngs),  n.  State  or  quality  of  being 
cranky  ;  specif.,  irritable  or  unreasonable  temper ;  emo¬ 
tional  perversity  or  idiosyncrasy. 

Borderland  insanity,  crankiness,  insane  temperament,  loss  of 
mental  balance,  psychopathic  degeneration  ...  a  few  of  the 
manv  synonyms  by  which  it  [the  psychopathic  state]  has  been 
ealle’d.  Win .  James. 

cran'kle  (krXrj'k’l),  v.  t.  ;  cran'kled  (-k’ld) ;  cran'kling 
(-kling).  [Cf.  crank,  v.,  crinkle.]  To  break  into  bends, 
turns,  or  angles  ;  to  crinkle.  Obs. 
cran'kle,  v.  i.  To  bend,  turn,  rr  wind  in  and  out ;  to  zigzag, 
cran'kle,  n.  A  bend  ot  turn  ;  a  twist ;  a  crinkle, 
crank  pin,  or  crank'pin7  (krSqk'pTn'),  n.  Mach.  The 
cylindrical  piece  which  forms  the  handle,  or  to  which  the 
connecting  rod  is  attached,  at  the  end  of  a  crank,  or  be¬ 
tween  the  arms  of  a  double  crank.  See  crank,  Illust. 
crank  plane  or  planer  Mech.  a  A  planer  for  metals, 
the  bed  or  toolstock  of  which  is  operated  by  a  crank,  b  A 
machine  for  planing  engine  cranks. 

crank  shaft,  or  crank'shaft'  (kraqk'shaft/),  n.  A  shaft 

turning,  or  driven  by,  a  crank. 

crank'y  (krSqk'T),  a.;  crank'i-er  (-T-er);  crank'i-est.  [See 
crank  something  bent,  crank  distorted.]  1.  Sickly;  ail¬ 
ing  ;  infirm  ;  crank.  Dial.  Eng. 

2  Out  of  gear  or  order  ;  shaky  ;  in  bad  condition  ;  crank, 
as  machinery. 

3.  Ill-tempered;  irritable;  difficult  to  deal  with,  please, 
or  satisfy ;  also,  addicted  to  crotchets  and  whims  ;  eccen¬ 
tric  ;  crotchety. 

The  cranky  person  has  extraordinary  emotional  susceptibility. 

Win.  James. 

4.  Silly  ;  imbecile  ;  crazy  ;  insane.  Dial.  Eng. 

5-  Abounding  in  twists,  turns,  windings,  or  crannies ; 
crooked  ;  tortuous,  as  roads. 

6.  Naut.  Liable  to  careen.  =  4th  crank,  4.  Lowell. 
cran'nied  (kran'Td),  a.  Having  crannies,  chinks,  or  fis¬ 
sures  ;  also,  of  the  form  err  nature  of  a  cranny. 


n.  A  specialist  in  craniometry, 
cra'ni-op'a-gus  i-Op'd-gits),  n. 
[NL.;  cranio-  +  root  of  L.  pan- 
gere  to  fasten.]  Terat.  A  twin 
monster  joined  by  the  heads, 
c  ra  ni-o-p  ha-ry  n'ge-al  (-fd- 
rYn'jf-'/l  ;  -f&r'ln-je'dl),  a.  See 

CRANIO-. 

cra'ni-o-phore',  n.  [cranio-  4- 
- phore .]  A  device  for  holding 
6kulls  in  position, 
cra^i-or-rha-chls'chi-sis  (kra'- 
nY-d-rd-kYs'kY-sYs),  n.  [NL.  ; 
cranio-  -f-  rhachi-  -f  Gr. 
cleavage.]  Congenital  fissure  of 
the  skull  and  spinal  column, 
cra'ni-os'chi-sis  (-5s'kY-sYs),  n. 
[NL.  ;  ci'anio-  +  Gr. 
cleavnge.]  Congenital  fissure  of 
the  skull. 

cra  ni-o-spl'nal,  a.  See  cranio-. 
cra  ni-o-ste-no'sis,  n.  [NL.  ; 


cranio-  -|-  stenosis.]  Hyperosto¬ 
sis  of  the  cranium. 

Cra  ni  o'ta  (kra'nY-S'td),  n.  pi. 
[NL.]  Zbhl.  =  Craniata. 
cra'ni-o-tome'  ,  n.  Med.  An  in¬ 
strument  used  in  craniotomy, 
era  ni-o- tym-pan'ic,  a.  Anat. 
Pert,  to  the  skull  and  tympa¬ 
num.  [cranio-.  I 

cra'ni-o-ver'te-bral.  a.  See| 
crank  (krftpk  ;  krdpk),  n.  A 
harsh  or  grating  or  creaking 
sound, as  of  nn  ungreased  wheel, 
crank,  v.  i.  To  make  a  harsh 
creaking  or  raucous  sound, 
crank,  n.  [Cf.  D.  A  G.  krank 
sick,  and  E.  crank  infirm.]  A 
sick  person; — chiefly  in  phr. 
counterfeit  crank,  a  rogue  who 
pretended  to  be  sick  in  order  to 
get  sympathy  and  money.  Obs. 
Thieves'  Slang. 


crank'bird7  (krftpk'bfird'),  n. 

The  European  lesser  spotted 
woodpecker. 

crank  brace.  Mech.  A  hand 
brace  revolved  by  a  crank, 
crank  disk.  Mach.  The  disk 
of  a  disk  crank. 

crank 'er-y  (krfti)k'?r-Y), _w.  The 
practices  or  characteristics  of  a 
crank,  or  monomaniac, 
crank'i-ly,  adv.  of  cranky. 
crank'less,  a.  See  -less. 
crank'ly,  adv.  of  crank,  lusty, 
crank 'man.  n.  A  man  who  oper¬ 
ates,  turns,  or  has  charge  of,  a 
crank,  as  of  a  gun. 
crank'ness,  n.  1.  Sprightli¬ 
ness  ;  vigor  ;  health.  Obs. 

2.  Naut.  Liability  to  be  overset, 
crank'ous  (krApk'its),  a.  Fret¬ 
ful  ;  captious  ;  cranky.  Scot. 
crank  path.  Mech.  The  circu¬ 


lar  path  of  the  crank  pin  of  a 

revolving  crank, 
crank  pit.  Mech.  A  recess  or 
pit  in  which  a  crank  revolves, 
crank'-sid  ed,  a.  =  crank. 
crank'um  (krftijk'am),  n.  [See 
crank  something  bent.]  An 
eccentric  turn;  crotchet;  vagary, 
crank  wheel.  A  disk  crank, 
crank 'yG/ia/.  kr&i)k'Y;  krf-nk'- 
Y),  a.  [See  crank  lusty.]  Full 
of  spirit  ;  brisk  ;  inclined  to 
exult  ;  crank.  Dial.  Ena. 
Cran'mer’s  Bi  ble  (krftn'mSrz). 
The  Great  Bible  (see  under 
great)  with  the  preface  by 
Archbishop  Cranmer. 
cran'nage  (krftn'ftj),  n.  In  her¬ 
ring  fishing,  crana  collectively, 
cran'nel,  n.  [Cf.  crannyJ  A 
crevice;  cranny.  Obs.  Oxf.E.D. 
cran'ney.  Var.  of  cranny. 


food,  foot ;  out,  oil ;  chair  ;  go  ;  sing,  bjk  ;  then,  thin ;  nature,  verdure  (250) ;  K  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144) ;  boN  ;  yet ;  zh  =  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Gum.. 

Full  explanations  of  Abbreviations,  Signs,  etc.,  Immediately  precede  the  Vocabulary. 
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C  RAVINGNESS 


oran'nog  (kr5n'5g),  n.  Erroneously  also  cran'noge  (kr5n*- 
5j).  [From  Celtic  ;  cf.  Ir.  crannog  an  old  lake  dwelling, 
Ir.  &  Gael,  crann  a  tree.]  Scot.  6c  Irish  Antiq.  A  hut 
built  upon  piles  in  a  lake  or  bog ;  by  extension,  a  plat¬ 
form  or  artificial  island  apparently  used  as  a  stronghold, 
and  perhaps  supporting  several  huts.  They  were  con¬ 
structed  of  layers  of  earth  and  stone  strengthened  by  piles 
and  sometimes  protected  by  stockade  breakwaters.  They 
constitute  a  late  class  of  prehistoric  strongholds,  reaching 
their  greatest  development  in  early  historic  times.  Cf. 

LAKE  DWELLING. 

cran'ny  (kr&n'Y),  n.  pi.;  -nies  (-Tz).  [Cf.  F.  cran  notch, 
and  OF.  crew,  event ;  of  uncertain  origin.]  A  small,  nar¬ 
row  opening  ;  a  fissure,  crevice,  or  chink,  as  in  a  wall. 

In  a  firm  building,  the  cavities  ougfct  not  to  be  filled  with  rub¬ 
bish,  but  with  brick  or  stone  fitted  to  the  crannies.  Dry  den. 
cran'ny,  v.  i. ;  cran'nied  (-Id) ;  cran'ny-ing.  1.  To  crack 
into,  or  become  full  of,  crannies.  Obs.  or  R. 

2.  To  enter  or  penetrate  into  or  by  crannies.  Rare. 

All  tenantless,  save  to  the  cranny ing  wind.  Byron. 

cran'ny,  n.;  pi.  -nies  (-Tz).  [Of  uncertain  origin.]  Glass 
Making.  A  tool  for  forming  the  necks  of  bottles,  etc. 
crants  (krXnts),  n.  [Cf.  D.  krans ,  G.  kranz .]  A  garland  ; 
a  wreath.  Obs.  Shah. 

crape  (krap),  n.  [F.  crepe,  fr.  L.  crispus  curled,  crisped. 
See  crisp.]  1.  A  thin,  crimped  stuff,  made  of  raw  silk 
gummed  and  twisted  on  the  mill ;  also,  a  cotton  or  woolen 
fabric  of  similar  texture.  Black  crape  is  much  used  for 
mourning  garments  and  funereal  draping. 

2.  A  kind  of  thin  worsted  stuff,  formerly  used  for  the 
gowns  of  clergymen;  hence,  a  clergyman  or  the  clergy.  Obs. 

3.  A  piece  of  crape  used  for  some  special  purpose,  as  a 
band  worn  round  a  hat,  sleeve,  etc.,  as  a  sign  of  mourning. 

crape,  v.  t. ;  craped  (krapt) ;  crap'ing  (krap'Tng).  [F. 
tr&per,  fr.  L.  crispare  to  curl,  crisp,  fr.  crispus.  See 
•rape,  w.]  1.  To  make  crimped  or  crinkled  like  crape ; 

to  crimp  ;  friz;  as,  to  crape  the  hair  ;  to  crape  silk. 

2.  To  drape,  cover,  or  clothe,  with  crape, 
crape  jasmine.  A  cultivated  apocynaceous  shrub  (  Taber- 
naemontana  coronaria)  of  uncertain  origin.  It  has  white 
fragrant  flowers  with  crimped  or  wavy  corollas.  Also 
called  Nero's-crown  and  Adam’s-apple. 
crape  myrtle-  All  ornamental  East  Indian  lythraceous 
shrub  {Lager stroemia  indica ),  very  commonly  planted  in 
the  southern  United  States.  It  has  myrtlelike  foliage 
and  large  pink  flowers  with  wavy  crisped  petals. 

Crape  ring.  Astron.  The  faint,  darkish,  innermost  ring 
of  the  planet  Saturn  ;  —  called  also  gauze  ring. 
crap'pie  (krSp'T),  n.  A  North  American  fresh-water  fish 
( Pomozis  annularis)  of  the  family  Centrarchidse,  found 
chiefly  in  the  Great  Lake  region  and  southward  through 
the  Mississippi  Valley.  It  becomes  a  foot  long,  and  is 
considered  a  good  game  fish  in  the  South.  Also,  the  nearly 
related  calico  bass  ( Pomozis  sparoides). 


craps  (krSps),  n.  [Cf.  E.  crabs  a  throw  of  two  aces  at  haz¬ 
ard,  whence  F.  crabs ,  craps ,  a  game  of  dice.]  A  gambling 
game  played  with  two  dice  ;  —  called  also  crap  shooting, 
crap  game.  The  caster  throws  or  “shoots”  the  dice,  ana 
wins  if  the  throw  is  7  or  11  (called  a  nick  or  natural ),  but 
loses  if  it  is  2,  3,  or  12  (called  a  crap).  If  4,  5,  6, 8,  9,  or  10  is 
thrown  it  becomes  the  caster’s  “  point,”  and  the  caster 
continues  to  throw  until  he  wins,  by  again  throwing  his 
point,  or  loses,  by  throwing  7.  The  odds  are  251  to  244 
against  the  caster. 

crap'u-late  (kr&p'u-lat),  v.  t.  [LL.  crapulaius ,  p.  p.  of 
crapulari  to  intoxicate.]  To  overfill ;  surfeit ;  glut.  Rare. 

Voracity  increases  with  the  distance  from  the  equator.  An  1 
Eskimo  eats  a  quantum  that  would  crapulate  three  Hottentots 
and  six  Hindus.  Pop.  Sci.  Monthly. 

crap'u-lence  (-lens),  n.  1.  Sickness  occasioned  by  intem¬ 
perance  ;  surfeit. 

2-  Great  intemperance,  esp.  in  drinking  ;  gross  excess, 
crap'u-lent  (-lent),  a.  [L.  * crapulentus .]  Of  or  pertaining 
to  crapulence  ;  also,  crapulous. 

crap'u  lous  (-lfis),  a.  [L .crapulosus:  cf.  F.  crapuleuz.’] 

1.  Marked  by  gross  intemperance  in  drinking  or  eating  ; 
intemperate ;  dissipated. 

2.  Sick  from  excessive  indulgence  in  liquor  ;  crapulent ; 
also,  arising  from  drunkenness ;  as,  crapulous  diarrhea. 

crash  (krSsh),  V.  i. ;  crashed  (krSsht) ;  crashing.  [ME. 
erase  hen,  prob.  of  imitative  origin.]  1.  To  break  or  dash 
in  pieces  violently  and  noisily ;  to  smash  ;  to  shatter. 

2-  To  cause  to  crash,  or  sound  noisily  ;  as,  he  crashed  the 
staves  together;  also,  to  force,  or  force  to  go,  with  a  crash¬ 
ing  noise  ;  as,  to  crash  one’s  way  through  a  thicket. 

3.  To  gnash  (the  teeth) ;  also,  to  crunch.  Obs. 


crash  (krSsh),  v.  i.  To  break  or  become  shattered  with 
violence  and  noise  ;  to  smash  ;  hence,  to  make  a  crash,  or 
loud,  clattering  sound. 

crash,  n.  1.  A  loud,  sudden,  confused  sound,  as  of  many 
things  falling  and  breaking  at  once  ;  a  breaking  to  pieces  by 
violent  collision  Jkhe  shock  of  such  collision  and  breaking. 

The  wreck  of  matter  and  the  crash  of  worlds.  Addison. 

2.  Ruin  ;  failure  ;  sudden  breaking  down,  as  of  a  business 
house  or  a  commercial  enterprise. 

3.  Hunting.  The  noise  made  when  the  hounds  give  tongue 
together  on  finding  the  game,  as  a  fox. 

4.  A  spell  or  bout  at  something,  as  revelry,  fighting,  etc. 

5.  TheaJt.  A  basket  containing  glass  or  pottery  fragments, 
used  to  imitate  the  sound  of  breaking  windows,  or  the  like. 

crash,  n.  [Of  uncertain  origin.]  1.  Coarse,  heavy  linen 
cloth,  used  for  towels,  summer  suits,  etc. 

2.  A  canvas  wall  hanging  resembling  fabrikona. 
cra'sis  (kra'sls),  n.  [LL.,  temperament,  fr.  Gr.  /cpao-is 
a  mixing,  combination,  fr.  Kepavvvl'cu  to  mix.]  1.  The 
blending  or  mixture  of  constituents,  as  of  the  blood  ;  con¬ 
stitution  ;  temperament.  Obs.  or  R. 

2.  Gram.  A  contraction  of  two  vowels,  esp.  the  final  and 
initial  vowels  of  united  words,  into  one  long  vowel  or 
diphthong  ;  synaeresis  ;  as,  cogo  for  coago. 
eras  ped'o  drome  (kra.s-pgd'6-drom)  )  a.  [Gr.  *pd- 
cras  pe  dod'ro  mous  (krSa'pe-d5d'ro-m&s)  |  onedov  bor¬ 
der  -f-  Spo/j-os  a  running.]  Bot.  Running  to  the  margin; 
—  said  of  nervation  in  leaves  when  the  nerves  run  directly 
from  the  midrib  to  the  margin,  as  in  the  beech,  elm,  etc. 
Cras  pe-do'ta  (krSs'pe-do'td),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  Kpa- 
<rne6ovcr0cu  to  be  bordered  or  edged.]  Zool.  A  group  of 
coelenterates  more  or  less  exactly  equivalent  to  Hydrome- 
dusie  ;  — so  named  from  the  well-marked  velum  commonly 
present  in  the  free-swimming  medusa  form, 
cras'pe-dote  (krSs'p£-dot),  a.  [See  Craspedota.]  Zool. 
a  Having  a  velum,  b  Of  or  pert,  to  the  Craspedota. 
crass  (kr5s),  a.  [L.  crassus  thick,  fat,  gross.  Cf.  grease 
animal  fat.]  Gross  ;  thick  ;  dense  ;  coarse;  of  persons,  ideas, 
etc.,  very  stupid,  unrefined,  or  lacking  in  sensibility.  “  Crass 
and  fumid  exhalations.”  Sir  T.  Browne.  44  Crass  igno¬ 
rance.”  Cudworth. 

Syn.  —  See  crude. 

crass  negligence.  See  negligence. 

cras'sa  ment  (krSs'd-mSnt),  n.  [L.  crassamentum .]  The 
thick  portion  of  a  fluid  ;  sediment ;  dregs  ;  settlings.  Obs. 
eras  sa-men'tum  (-mgn'tftm),  n.  [L.,  fr.  crassare  to  make 
thick.  See  crass,  a.]  1.  =  crassament.  Obs. 

2.  The  clot  formed  in  coagulation  of  blood  ;  coagulum. 
cras'si-tUde(kr3s'T-tud),n.  [L.  crassitudo.]  1  Thickness, 
as  of  a  solid  body  ;  also,  rarely,  volume.  Obs. 

2.  Crass  state  or  quality  ;  coarseness  ;  grossness  ;  obtuse¬ 
ness  ;  44  density,”  or  an  instance  of  it. 

Cras'su-la  (krSs'u-lri),  n.  [NL.,  dim.  fr.  L.  crassus  thick, 
crass.]  Bot.  A  large  genua  of  succulent  herbs,  type  of  the 
Crassulaceae,  distinguished  by  tetramerous  flowers,  with  the 
stamens  as  many  as  the  petals.  They  are  most  abundant  in 
South  Africa ;  many  are  cultivated  as  bedding  plants  or 
for  their  flowers.  Also  [/.  c.],  a  plant  of  this  genus. 

Cras  su-la'ce-ae  (-la'se-e),  n.  pi.  [NL.]  Bot.  A  family  of 
succulent  herbs  (order  Rosales),  occasionally  with  woody 
stems,  having  flowers  with  persistent  petals,  free  calyx, 
and  fruit  consisting  of  distinct  carpels.  There  are  about 
15  genera  and  500  species,  of  wide  distribution,  most  abun¬ 
dant  in  the  Old  World.  Crassula ,  Sedum ,  Sempervivum , 
Cotyledon ,  and  Dudleya  contain  many  species  in  cultiva¬ 
tion.  —  cras  su  la'ceous  (  slms),  a. 

Cra  tae'gus  (kra-te'gds),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  Kparaiyo ?  a  flow¬ 
ering  thorn.]  Bot.  A  very  large  genus  of  usually  spiny 
malaceous  shrubs  and  small  trees,  the  hawthorns,  having 
white  or  pink  corymbose  flowers  and  small,  berrylike 
pomes.  Many  are  cultivated,  being  ornamental  in  bloom. 
Cra-ta'va  (-vo),  n.  [NL.,  after  Cratevas ,  Gr.  Kpareva*,  a 
Greek  herbalist.]  Bot.  A  small  genus  of  capparidaceous 
shrubs,  natives  of  the  tropics  of  both  hemispheres.  They 
have  flowers  with  stalked  petals,  8-20  stamens,  a  sessile 
stigma,  and  stipitate  ovary.  Several  of  the  species  are  or¬ 
namental.  C.  gynandra ,  the  garlic  pear,  and  some  others 
have  a  strong  alliaceous  odor. 

cratch  (krSch),  n.  [ME.  cracche ,  crecche ,  F.  creche  crib, 
manger,  fr.  OHG.  krippa ,  krippea ,  G.  krippe  crib.  See 
crib.]  1.  A  crib,  rack,  or  grating,  esp.  for  fodder  ;  specif., 
the  manger  at  Bethlehem.  Obs.,  Archaic,  or  Dial.  Eng. 
Begin  from  first  where  lie  encradled  was, 

In  simple  cratch ,  wrapt  in  a  wad  of  hay.  Spenser. 
2.  [ cap .]  Astron.  The  star  cluster  Praesepe  in  the  con¬ 
stellation  Cancer. 

crate  (krat),  n.  [L.  cratis  hurdle  ;  perh.  akin  to  E.  cradle. 
See  hurdle,  and  cf.  grate  a  framework.]  1.  A  large 
basket  or  hamper  of  wickerwork,  used  for  the  transporta¬ 
tion  of  china,  crockery,  and  similar  wares. 

2.  A  box  or  case  usually  of  wooden  slats,  with  interspaces, 
used  as  a  container  for  goods  in  transportation. 

3.  A  glazier’s  frame  or  cradle  for  carrying  glass. 

crate,  v.  t.  ;  crat'ed  (krat'Sd  ;  -Td  ;  7, 151) ;  crat'ing  (krat'- 
Tng).  To  pack  in  a  crate  or  case  for  transportation  ;  as, 
to  crate  a  sewing  machine  ;  to  crate  peaches. 


Craters:  1  Corinthian  ;  2  Bell  ;  3  Calyx. 


cra'ter  (kra'ter),  n.  ;  gen.  crateris  (krSt'er-Ys).  [L.,  a 
mixing  vessel,  the  mouth  of  a  volcano,  Gr.  xpa-njp ,  fr. 
KtpaiuvvaL  to  mix.]  1.  Class.  Archxol.  A  vessel  resem¬ 
bling  an  amphora 
but  having  a  pro¬ 
portionately  larg-  fv  ^  fo  A\  /  l 

er  body  with  wide  l  Jl  l  /  w _ \jj 

mouth,  and  small-  '  /  \  s 

er  handles ;  —  in 
this  sense  usually 
written  k  rate  r. 

Very  large  vases  were  often  made  ip  this  form.  The  Corinthian 
style  of  crater  (called  in  Italian  va'so  a  colon-net'fce)  is  dis¬ 
tinguished  by  its  columnar  handles;  this  style  has  ulso  been 
culled  kelebe.  It  dates  from  the  black-figured  period  of  vase 
painting,  ns  does  ulso  the  volute-bundled  cruter  (  va'so  a  ro- 
tel'le),of  which  the  Franqois  vase  (Which  see)  is  the  most  funn-us 
example.  Later  varieties  are  the  calyx  crater  (va'so  a  ca'- 
li-ce),  the  bell  cruter  (va'so  a  cam-pa'na),  both  of  Greek  origin, 
and  a  large  four-handled  variety  invented  in  southern  Italy. 

2.  Hence  :  a  Geol.  The  basinlike  or  funnel-shaped  open¬ 
ing  which  marks  the  vent  of  a  volcano ;  also,  the  mouth 
of  a  geyser,  when  similarly  shaped,  b  [cap.]  Astron.  A 
southern  constellation  between  Corvus  and  Leo  ;  —  called 
also  the  Cup.  c  Mil.  The  pit  left  by  the  explosion  of  a 
mine  or  of  a  shell  which  strikes  the  ground,  d  Elec .  The 
cuplike  cavity  formed  at  the  end  of  the  positive  carbon  of 
a  continuous-current  arc  lamp. 

cra-ter'i  form  (krd-tgr'T-form  ;  kra'ter-),  a.  [L.  crater 
-form.]  Having  the  form  of  a  crater,  or  bowl. 

Cra-tin'e-an  (krd-tYn'e-fin),  a.  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  char¬ 
acteristic  of,  Cratinus  (5th  century  b.  c.),  a  Greek  comic 
poet;  as,  Craiinean  verse,  a  logaoedic  verse,  consisting 
typically  of  a  first  Gly conic  and  a  catalectic  trochaic 
tetrapody.  Cf.  Eupolidean.  —  Cra-tin'e-an,  n. 

Cra-tox'y  Ion  (krd-t5k'sT-15n), .  n.  [NL. ;  Gr.  *pd to? 
strength  -j-  £v'Aor  wood.].  Bot.  A  small  genus  of  tropical 
Asiatic  clusiaceous  shrubs  and  trees  having  hard  wood,  en¬ 
tire  punctate  leaves,  and  showy  yellow  flowers  in  axillary 
or  terminal  clusters. 

craunch  (kranch  ;  krflnch ;  277),  v.  t.  6c  i.  ;  craunched 
(krancht ;  krdneht);  craunch'ing.  Also  cranch.  [Perh.  of 
imitative  origin.  Cf.  crunch.]  To  crunch.  Swift .  % 

craunch,  n.  Also  crunch.  1.  Act  of  craunching;  a  crunch. 

2.  That  which  is  craunched  ;  material  to  craunch.  Colloq. 

3.  Mining.  A  portion,  as  of  a  vein,  left  to  support  a  roof, 
cra  vat'  (kra-vXt'),  n.  [F.  cravate ,  fr.  Cravale  a  Croat,  an 

inhabitant  of  Croatia,  one  of  a  body  of  Austrian  troops, 
from  whom,  in  1636,  this  article  of  dress  was  adopted  in 
France.]  1.  A  neckcloth  ;  a  piece  of  silk,  fine  muslin,  or 
other  cloth,  worn,  chiefly  by  men,  about  the  neck. 

While  hi6  wig  was  combed  and  hi6  cravat  tied.  Macaulay 
2  Surg.  A  form  of  bandage  made  by  folding  a  piece  of 
cloth  of  triangular  shape  upon  itself, 
cra-vat',  v.  1.  6’  i. ;  cra-vat'ted;  cra-vat'ting.  To  dress 
or  furnish  with  a  cravat ;  to  cover  as  with  a  cravat ;  to 
put  on  or  wear  a  cravat. 

crave  (krav),  v.  i.  ;  craved  (kravd)  ;  cuav'ing  (krav'Tng). 
[AS.  crafian  ;  akin  to  Icel.  krefja ,  Sw.  krdfvu,  Dan.  krwve."] 

1.  To  demand  ;  to  ask,  as  by  right.  Obs.,  except  Scots  Law. 
The  regular  practice  is  that  the  officers  or  “  the  burgesses  ”  of 

the  borough  should  .  .  .  (to  use  the  language  ol  the  time)  “crave 
their  court  and  obtain  it.”  Pollock  Ar  Mait. 

2.  To  ask  with  earnestness  or  importunity  ;  to  ask  with 
submission  or  humility  ;  to  beg;  entreat;  beseech;  implore. 

I  crave  your  honor’s  pardon.  Shak. 

3.  To  ask  (a  person),  as  for  a  thing  or  to  do  something. 

4.  To  dun  (a  debtor).  Scot. 

5.  To  call  for,  as  a  gratification;  to  long  for;  hence,  to 
require  or  demand  ;  to  need  ;  as,  the  stomach  craves  food. 

It  will  crave  some  time  to  tune  the  harp.  Scott. 

Syn.  —  Ask,  seek,  bee,  beseech,  implore,  entreat,  solicit, 
request,  supplicate,  adjure.  See  long. 
crave,  V.  i.  To  desire  strongly  ;  to  feel  an  insatiable  long¬ 
ing  ;  also,  to  beg. 

Once  one  may  crave  for  love.  Suckling. 

He  who  gives  to-dav  may  crave  to-morrow.  Fuller. 
cra'ven  (kra'v’n),  a.  [ME.  cravant,  cravaunde,  of  un¬ 
certain  origin;  cf.  OF.  cravanle  struck  down,  p.  p.  of  era- 
ranter,  crevanter ,  to  break,  crush,  strike  down,  fr.  an  as¬ 
sumed  LL.  crepantare,  fr.  L.  crepans,  p.  pr.  of  crepare  to 
break,  crack,  rattle.]  1.  Overcome;  defeated.  Obs. 

2.  Avowedly  defeated  or  afraid  ;  cowardly ;  faint-hearted. 

The  poor  craven  bridegroom  said  never  a  word.  Scott 
Syn.  —  See  cowardly. 

cra'ven,  n.  1.  An  avowed  coward;  a  weak-hearted,  spirit¬ 
less  fellow ;  a  recreant. 

King  Henry.  Is  it  fit  this  soldier  keep  his  oath  ? 

Fluelten  He  is  a  craven  and  a  villain  else.  Shak. 

2.  A  cock  that  lacks  courage  or  is  not  game. 

Syn.  —  Coward,  poltroon,  dastard,  caitiff, 
cra'ven,  v.  t.  ;  cra'vened  (-v’nd) ;  cra'ven-ing.  To  make 
craven,  or  cowardly  or  timid. 

There  is  a  prohibition  so  divine, 

That  cravens  my  weak  hand.  Shak. 

cra'ven-ette' (kra'v’n-St'),  n.  Cloth  (or  sometimes  leather) 
made  waterproof  by  special  chemical  processes  ;  also,  an 
outer  garment  made  from  such  material. 

Cravenette  is  a  trade-mark  name. 


cran'nog  er  (krttn'<5g-5r),  n.  A 
crannog  dweller, 
cran'ny,  a.  Crank  or  cranky. 
Dial.  bug. 

cran'reuch  (kran'rwK),  n.  [Cf. 
Gael,  crann  tree,  reoth ,  crith- 
reothadh ,  crith-reodhadh ,  hoar¬ 
frost.]  Hoarfrost;  rime.  Scot. 
cranse.  Var.  of  chance. 
cran-ta'ra  (krftn-tii'rd  ;  krttn'- 
td-rd),  n.  [Gael,  crawu/ara.l 
The  fiery  cross,  formerly  used 
as  a  rallying  signal  in  the  High¬ 
lands  of  Scotland, 
crany,  n.  Cranium.  Obs. 
cranze.  Var.  of  crance. 
crap  (krftp),  n.  Corrupt,  of 
carap.  See  Carapa. 
crap  (dial,  krfip,  krAp).  Obs. 
or  aial.  Eng.  and  Scot.  pret.  of 
CK  BKP. 

crap,  n.  [Cf.  D.  krap  narrow, 
tight-fitting.]  The  gallows. 
Thieves'  (Jant.  —  v.  t.  To  hang 
on  the  gallows.  Thieves'  Cant. 
crap.  Obs.  or  dial.  Eng.  and 
Scot.  var.  of  crop. 
crap,  n.  See  craps. 
crap.  r.  t.  To  play  at  craps.  R. 
crap(krttn),  n.  [Cf.  ME.  ernppe 
chan,  OF.  crape  siftings,  LL. 


crappa.]  Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 

1.  a  Buckwheat,  b  Any  of  cer¬ 
tain  plants  that  grow  among 
grain,  as  darnel,  charlock,  etc. 

2.  a  Residue  from  rendered  fat; 
graves;  —  usually  in  pi.  b  Sedi¬ 
ment  or  dregs  of 'beer  or  ale. 

3-  Money.  Slang. 

4.  A  scrap. 

crapaud,  /?.  [F.]  1.  A  toad.  Obs. 
2.  Short  for  crapand  stone,  a 
jewel  or  precious  stone  supposed 
to  come  from  the  head  of  a  toad. 
Obs.  —  John'ny  Crapaud' 
(kra'pd'),  a  Frenchman,  or  the 
French  people  collectively, 
era  pau-dine'  (krn'n8-deh'),  n. 
[F.]  1.  Far.  An  ulcer  on  the 
coronet  of  a  horse. 

2.  A  socket  for  a  pivot  of  a 
swing  door.  [ing  on  pivots. I 
crapaudine  door.  A  door  turn-| 
crapautee,  n.  [OF.  crapot,cra- 
paut ,  toad,  F.  crapaud."]  = 
crapaud.  Obs. 
crape'fish7,  n.  Salted  codfish 
hardened  bv  pressure.  Kane. 
crap'et  (krkn'ft  ;  -It),  n.  [Cf. 
crappik.]  The  crappie. 
crap  grass.  Rye  grass.  U.  S. 
craple.  grapple. 


crap'nel.  +  grapnel. 
crapon.  +  crapaud. 
crappe.  crap. 
crap'pel.  ^grapple,  [pino.1 
crap'pin.  Scot.  var.  of  crop- 
crap'pit  head  (krap'Yt).  [Cf. 
D.  Icroppen  to  cram,  fill  (birds).l 
The  head  of  a  haddock  stuffed 
with  a  mixture  of  oatmeal,  suet, 
onions,  pepper,  etc.  Scot. 
crap'u-la  (krap'fi-ld),  crap'- 
ule.  n.  [L.  craptda  intoxica¬ 
tion.]  =  CRAPULENCE.  Obs. 
crap'u-lous-nesB,  n.  See -ness. 
crap'y  (krap'Y),  a.  Resembling, 
or  abounding  in,  crape. 

||  cra  que-ld'  (krA'k’-la'),  a.  [F.] 
Crackled. 

crare(krar).  crayer. 
craschen.  +  crash,  v. 
erase.  craze,  n.  $  v. 
crash,  adv.  With  a  crash, 
crash'es  (krfish'ez ;  -fz),  n. 

[See cress.]  Watercress.  Dial. 
Eng.  [crash.  I 

crash'lng,  p.  pr.  Sf  vb.  n.  of| 
crasht.  Crashed.  Ref.  Sp 
crasie.  ^  crazy. 

||  eras  ma'ne  sum-men'dus. 
[L.]  Med.  To  be  taken  to¬ 
morrow  morning;— a  direction 


used  in  prescriptions, 
cras'pe-don  (krfts'pP-dSn),  n. 
Rare  var.  of  craspedum. 
eras  pe  do'tal  (  -dd'MEl),  a. 
Zool.  Craspedote. 
cras'pe-dum  ( krfts'pC-dfim),  n.  ; 
pi.  craspeda  (-dd).  [NL.,  fr. 
Gr.  ffpdcr~eSou  edge,  border.] 
Zool.  A  thickened  convoluted 
cord  attached  along  the  edges  to 
the  mesenteries  of  Anthozoa. 
The  craspeda  bear  nematocysts 
and  serve  to  kill  the  prey,  which 
is  taken  alive  into  the  stomach. 
—  cras'pe-dal  (-ddl),  a. 

II  cras'sa  ne  gli-gen'ti-a (kr&s'- 
a  ngg'lY-jSn'shl-d).  [L.J  Law. 
Gross  negligence, 
crasshe.  +  crash. 
eras  si-lin'gual  (krtts'Y-lYi)'- 
gw^l),  a.  [L.  crassus  thick  -f 
lingua  tongue.]  Thick-tongued. 
cras'si-ment.  Erron.  var.  of 
crassament.  Obs. 
crass'ly,  adv.  of  crass.  See  -ly. 
cras8'negs,  n.  See  -ness. 
eras  ti-na'tion  (k  r  11  s't  Y-n  a'- 
shrin),  n.  [L.  crastinus  of  to¬ 
morrow,  from  eras  to-morrow.] 
Procrastination.  Obs. 
cratch,  »•.  t.  tf  i.  [Cf.  D.  kr assert. 


G.  kratzen ,  and  E.  scrafe/i.]  To 
scratch;  claw;  grab.  Obs. 
cratch  cradle.  A  cat’s  cradle  ; 
—  called  also  scratch  cradle. 
cratch'ens,  cratch'ins  (krllch'- 
£nz  ;  -Inz),  n.  pi.  Cracklings, 
or  refuse  from  tallow,  lard,  etc. 
Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 
cratch'es  (-?z  ;  -Yz),  n.pl.  Far. 
The  scratches  ;  also,  a'  similar 
disease  of  sheep, 
crate'ful,  n.  See  -FUL. 
crate'man,  n  A  man  who  car¬ 
ries  a  crate  ;  hence,  a  hawker 
of  pottery. 

cra-te'ra  (krd-te'rd),  n.  [NL., 
fr.  L.  cratera  a  mixing  vessel.] 
Bot.  An  apothecium.  Rare. 
cra'ter-al  (kra'ter-dl),  a.  Pert, 
to,  or  of  the  nature  of,  a  crater, 
cra'tered  (-tfrd),  a.  Having, 
or  provided  with,  a  crater, 
cra'ter-kin,  n.  A  little  crater, 
cra'ter-less,  a.  See  -less. 
cra'ter-let,  n.  A  little  crater, 
cra'ter-ous  (.kra'ter-i/B),  a.  Per¬ 
taining  to,  of  the  nature  of,  or 
resembling,  a  crater. 

Cra'tes  (kra'tez).  Bib. 
crathain.  n.  A  word  prob.  equiv. 

I  to  caitiff,  wretch.  Obs. 


cra-tic'u-lar  (krd-tYk'O-ldr),  a. 
[L.  craticula  fine  hurdle*  ork, 
gridiron.]  Bot.  Of  or  like  a 
crate  ;  specif.,  designating  a 
resting  stage  in  diatoms  during 
which  new  valves  are  iormea 
within  the  old  ones, 
cra-tom'e-ter  (krd-t8m'?-t£r), 
n.  [Gr.  Kparos  power  +  -meter.] 
An  instrument  for  measuring 
power,  as  magnifying  power.  — 
cra-tom'e-try  (-trY),  n.  —  crat7o- 
met'ric  (krftt'8-mft'rYk),  a. 
craton,  n.  A  word  prob.  equiv. 
to  caitiff,  wretch.  Obs. 
craumpe.  cramp,  a  contrac¬ 
tion  of  the  muscles, 
craunch'ing,  p.  pr.  5 r  vb.  n.  of 
craunch.  —  craunch'lng-ly, 
adv. 

cravanserraa.  ^caravanserai. 
cravant.  ^  craven. 
cravas.  crevice. 
cravaunde.  craven. 
cra'ven-ly,  adv.  of  craven. 
cra'ven-nesa,  n.  See  -ness. 
crav'er  (krav'gr),  n.  One  who 
craves. 

crav'ing  (krav'Yng),  p.  pr.  tf  rb. 
n.  of  crave.-  crav'ing-ly,  adv. 
—  crav'ing-ness.  n. 


ale,  senate,  cSre,  Jtm,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofa  ;  eve,  Svent,  6nd,  recent,  maker ;  Ice,  ill ;  old,  6bey,  orb,  Sdd,  s8ft,  connect ;  use,  unite,  urn,  fip,  circus,  menii  ; 

|  Foreign  Word.  f  Obsolete  Variant  of.  +  combined  with.  =  equals. 
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CREAT 


craw  (krofy,  n.  [ME.  crawe,  akin  to  D.  kraag  neck,  collar 
G.  hr  a  gen,  S\v.  krafva  craw,  Dan.  ho,  and  possibly  to  Gr. 
Ppoyxo 5  (E.  bronchus),  or  /3 po*0o?,  throat.  Cf.  crag  neck.] 
a  The  crop  or  ingluvies  of  a  bird  or  insect,  b  The  stomach 
of  an  animal. 

craw'flsh'  (krd'fTsh'),  cray 'fish7 

or  -pish.  [ME.  crevis , 


(kra'-),  n. ;  pi.  -fishes 


American  Crawfish  (Cambarus 
affinis). 


creves,  OF.  crevice ,  F. 
ecrevisse ,  fr.  OHG..  k re¬ 
biz  crab,  G.  krebs.  See 
cbab.  The  ending  -fish 
arose  from  confusion 
with  E.Jish.]  1.  Any  of 
numerous  crustaceans 
of  the  family  Astacidie, 
closely  resembling  the 
lobster,  but  much  small¬ 
er,  and  found  in  fresh 
waters.  Some  of  them 
attain  a  length  of  six 
inches  and  are  esteemed 
as  food.  The  North 
American  species  are 
numerous,  and  mostly 
belong  to  the  genus 
Cambarus  (those  of  the 
Pacific  States  to  Asia- 
cns).  The  common  Euro¬ 
pean  species  is  Astacus 
jluviatilis. 

2.  A  sea  crawfish  (which 
see). 

3.  A  person  who  craw¬ 
fishes,  or  retreats  from  a  position.  Slang,  U.  S. 

craw'flsh' ,  v.  i.  To  retreat  from  a  position  ;  to  back  out; 
to  attempt  to  recall  something  said  or  done.  Slang ,  U.  S. 
Craw'ford  (krG'ferd),  n .,  or  Crawford  peach.  A  well- 
known  freestone  peach,  with  yellow  flesh,  first  raised  by 
Mr.  William  Crawford,  of  New  Jersey, 
crawl  (krGl),  v.  i. ;  crawled  (krbld) ;  crawl'ing.  [Dan. 
kravle ,  or  Icel.  krafia ,  to  paw,  scrabble  with  the  hands ; 
akin  to  Sw.  krdla  to  crawl ;  cf.  LG.  krabbeln ,  D.  krabbelen 
to  scratch.  Cf.  crab,  the  animal.]  1.  To  move  slowly 
by  drawing  the  body  along  the  ground,  as  a  worm  ;  to 
move  slowly  on  hands  and  knees  ;  to  creep. 

A  worm  finds  what  it  searches  after  only  by  feeling,  as  it 
crawls  from  one  thing  to  another.  "  Grew. 

2.  Hence,  to  move  or  advance  in  a  feeble,  slow,  or  timor¬ 
ous  manner. 

He  was  hardly  able  to  craivl  about  the  room.  Arbuthnot. 

3.  To  advance  slowly  and  furtively  or  abjectly  ;  to  insinu¬ 
ate  one’s  self  ;  to  advance  by  servile  or  obsequious  conduct. 

Hath  crawled  into  the  favor  of  the  king  S/iak. 

4.  To  advance  or  spread  by  extending  stems  or  branches, 
as  a  plant  or  nerve  ;  to  creep  ;  to  trail. 

6.  To  be  alive  or  swarming  with  a  great  number  of  crawl¬ 
ing  things  ;  as,  the  dead  body  crawls  with  worms. 

6.  To  ha-ve  a  sensation  as  of  insects  creeping  over  the 
body  ;  to  creep  ;  as,  the  flesh  crawls. 

7.  To  take  back  a  bet  or  what  one  has  said  ;  to  go  back  on 
one’s  course  of  action.  Slang ,  U.  S. 

Syn.—  See  creep. 

crawl,  n.  Act  or  motion  of  crawling  ;  slow  motion,  as  the 
motion  of  a  creeping  animal  or  of  a  creeping  rail, 
crawl,  n.  [Cf.  kraal.]  1.  A  pen  for  hogs  or  slaves.  Obs. 

2.  Specif.,  a  pen  or  inclosure  of  stakes  and  hurdles  on  the 
seacoast,  for  holding  fish,  turtles,  etc. 

3.  =  kraal.  Rare. 

crawl'er  (-er),  n.  1.  One  that  crawls,  as  a  reptile. 

2.  The  hellgramite.  Local,  U.  S. 

3.  A  cab  that  is  driven  slowly  along  until  employment  is 
found.  Colloq.,  Eng. 

Crawl'ey  (krGl'T),  n.  In  Thackeray’s  “  Vanity  Fair,”  the 
family  name  of  several  important  characters.  Sir  Pitt 
Crawley  is  a  rich,  miserlv,  vulgar  old  baronet.  His  elder 
son,  Pitt,  is  an  evangelical  prig,  who,  after  he  becomes  rich, 
grows  avaricious,  mean,  and  hypocritical.  The  younger 
son,  Rawdon,  is  a  handsome  military  “blood  about  town,” 
who  secretly  marries  Becky  Sharp  and  later  repudiates 
her.  Sir  Pitt’s  brother,  Bute,  is  a  fox-hunting,  horse-rac¬ 
ing  parson,  whose  wife  writes  his  sermons, 
crawl  Stroke.  Swimming.  A  racing  stroke,  in  which  the 
swimmer,  lying  flat 

on  the  water  with  -  \  /> 

face  submerged,  ^ \  L  % 
takes  alternate  . 
overhand  arm  !> 
strokes  while  mov-  \ 
ing  his  legs  up  and 
down  alternately 
from  the  knee, 
crayer,  crare  (kr&r),  n.  [OF.  craier ,  creer ,  croyer,  ship  of 
war,  LL.  craier  a,  creyei'a.~\  A  former  kind  of  small  trad¬ 
ing  vessel.  Obs.  Shak. 

Cray 'fish7,  «.  A  kind  of  crustacean.  See  crawfish. 
cray'on  (kra'tfn),  n.  [F.,  a  crayon,  a  lead  pencil  ( crayon 
Conti  Conte’s  pencil,  i.  e.,  one  made  of  a  black  compound 
invented  by  Cont6),  fr.  craie  chalk,  L.  creta.  Cf.  creta¬ 
ceous.]  1.  An  implement  (sometimes  called  a  conte  cray- 
oii)  for  drawing,  made  of  clay, 
plumbago,  some  preparation  of 

chalk,  or  other  material,  usually  Crayon  and  Crayon 
sold  in  small  prisms  or  cylinders.  Holder 

The  black  crayon  gives  a  deeper  black  than  the  lead  pen¬ 
cil.  Crayons  are  often  called  chalks ,  irrespective  of  the 


Crawl  Stroke. 


nature  of  their  composition.  The  red  crayon  is  also  called 
sanguine.  See  chalk,  sanguine. 

Let  no  day  pass  over  you  .  .  .  without  giving  some  strokes  of 
the  pencil  or  the  crayon.  Dryden. 

2.  A  crayon  drawing. 

3.  Elec.  A  carbon  pencil  used  in  producing  electric  light, 
cray'on  (kra'tfn),  v.  t. ;  cray'oned  (-#nd)  ;  cray'on-ing. 

[Cf.  F.  crayonner.']  To  draw  or  sketch,  or  to  draw  upon, 
with  or  as  with  crayons  ;  hence,  to  sketch  or  plan. 

He  soon  afterwards  composed  that  discourse,  conformably  to 
the  plun  which  he  had  crayoned  out.  Malone. 

craze  (kraz),  v.  t.  ;  crazed  (krazd) ;  craz'ing  (kraz'Tug). 
[ME.  crasen  to  break,  fr.  Scaud.,  perh.  through  OF.  ;  cf. 
Sw.  krasa  to  crackle,  sld  i  kras ,  to  break  to  pieces,  F. 
ecraser  to  crush,  fr.  the  Scand.]  1.  To  break  into  pieces  ; 
to  crush  ;  shatter.  Obs. 

God,  looking  forth,  will  trouble  all  his  host. 

And  craze  their  chariot  wheels.  Milton. 

2.  To  break  without  separation  of  parts  ;  to  crack.  Obs. 
or  Dial.  Eng. 

3.  Pottery.  To  produce  minute  cracks  on  the  surface  or 
glaze  of.  See  crackle,  2. 

4.  To  weaken,  impair,  or  destroy,  as  one’s  health  or 
strength.  Obs.  or  Archaic. 

Till  length  of  years, 

And  sedentary  numbness,  craze  my  limbs.  Milton. 

5.  To  derange  the  intellect  of  ;  to  render  insane. 

Any  mun  .  .  .  that  is  crazed  and  out  of  his  wits.  Tillotson. 

Grief  hath  crazed  my  wits.  Shak. 

Craze,  v.  i.  1.  To  break  ;  to  be  crushed  or  shattered.  Obs. 

2.  To  crack  minutely,  as  pottery  glazing.  Cf.  crackle. 

3.  To  be  crazed  ;  to  go  mad  ;  to  become  insane. 

She  would  weep  nnd  he  would  craze.  Keats. 

craze,  n.  1.  A  break,  flaw,  or  defect ;  a  physical  or  mental 
infirmity.  Obs.  or  Dial. 

2.  A  more  or  less  temporary  passion  or  infatuation,  as  for 
some  new  amusement,  pursuit,  or  fashion  ;  a  mania. 

Various  crazes  concerning  health  and  disease.  IV.  Pater. 

3.  Craziness;  insanity. 

4.  Ceramics.  A  crack  in  the  glaze  or  enamel,  such  as  is 
caused  by  exposure  of  the  pottery  to  irregular  heat.  See 
crackle,  n.,  2. 

Syn.  — See  fashion. 

craz'ing  (kraz'ing),^.  pr.  d  vb.  n.  of  craze,  v.  Hence  :  n. 
Fine  cracks  resulting  from  shrinkage  on  the  surface  of  glazed 
pottery,  concrete,  or  other  material.  The  admired  crackle 
in  some  Oriental  potteries  and  porcelains  is  crazing  pro¬ 
duced  in  a  foreseen  and  regulated  way.  In  common  pot¬ 
tery  it  is  often  the  result  of  exposure  to  undue  heat,  and 
the  beginning  of  disintegration, 
cra'zy  (kra'zi),  a.;  cra'zi-er  (-zT-er);  cra'zi-est.  [From 
craze.]  1.  Full  of  cracks  or  flaws  ;  characterized  by  weak¬ 
ness  ;  damaged;  unsound  ;  liable  to  break  down  or  fall  to 
decay  ;  shaky  ;  unsafe. 

Piles  of  mean  and  crazy  houses.  Macaulay. 

2.  Broken  down  in  health  or  bodily  constitution  or  func¬ 
tions  ;  ailing  ;  sickly  ;  infirm;  decrepit;  frail.  Obs.  or  R. 

One  of  great  riches,  but  u  crazy  constitution.  Addison. 

3.  Broken,  weakened,  or  disordered  in  intellect;  insane  ; 
mad;  demented;  mentally  deranged. 

4.  Distracted  with  eager  desire,  excitement,  or  the  like ; 
inordinately  desirous.  Colloq. 

Syn.  — See  insane. 

crazy  bone,  the  place  at  the  back  of  the  elbow  where  the 
ulnar  nerve  rests  against  the  inner  condyle  of  the  hume¬ 
rus;— so  called  on  account  of  the  curiously  painful  t  ingling 
felt  when,  in  a  particular  position,  it  receives  a  blow;  — 
called  also  funny  bone.  —  c.  quilt,  a  quilt  made  of  pieces  of 
silk  or  other  material  of  irregular  sizes  and  shapes,  and 
various  colors.  —  c.  weed.  =  loco  weed. 
creak  (krek),  v.  i. ;  creaked  (krekt) ;  creak'ing.  [ME. 
creken  to  croak,  prob.  imitative.]  1.  To  croak.  Obs. 

2  To  make  a  prolonged  sharp  grating  or  squeaking  sound, 
as  by  the  friction  of  hard  substances  ;  as,  shoes  creak. 

Doors  upon  their  hinges  creaked.  Tennyson. 
creak,  v.  t.  To  cause  to  creak. 

Creaking  my  shoes  on  the  plain  masonry.  Shak . 

creak,  n.  The  sound  produced  by  creaking.  Roget. 

The  harsh,  shrill  creak  of  the  crickets.  Hamlin  Garland . 
creak'y  (-T),  a.;  creak'i-er  (-T-er);  crbak'i-est.  Apt  to 
creak  ;  marked  by  creaking  ;  squeaky;  as,  creaky  shoes, 
cream  (krem),  n.  [F.  creme ,  OF.  also  cresme,  LL.  chrisma 
chrism.  See  chrism.]  1.  The  rich,  oily,  and  yellowish 
part  of  milk,  which  gradually  rises  and  collects  on  the 
surface.  See  milk. 

2.  Hence  :  a  A  fancy  dish  or  confection  prepared  from 
cream,  etc.,  or  so  as  to  resemble  cream,  as  a  kind  of  filling 
for  cake  made  with  cream,  or  cornstarch,  eggs,  etc.  b  A 
substance,  as  an  emulsion,  resembling  cream  in  appearance 
and  consistency ;  esp.,  a  cosmetic ;  a  creamlike  medicinal 
preparation. 

In  vain  she  tries  her  paste  and  creams, 

To  smooth  her  skin  or  hide  its  seams.  Goldsmith. 
C  The  part  of  any  liquor  that  rises  and  collects  on  the 
surface,  d  A  sirupy  liqueur  or  cordial.  See  creme. 

3.  The  best  or  choicest  part  of  a  thing;  the  best  of  its 
kind  ;  the  quintessence. 

Welcome,  O  flower  and  cream  of  knights  errant.  Shelton. 

4.  The  color  of  cream  ;  a  very  light  yellow. 

cream  of  lime,  a  A  scum  of  calcium  carbonate  which  is 
formed  on  a  solution  of  milk  of  lime  by  its  combination 
with  the  carbon  dioxide  of  the  air.  b  A  thick  creamy 
emulsion  of  lime  in  water.  — c.  of  tartar,  Chem.,  purified 
tartar ;  —  so  called  because  of  the  crust  of  crystals  which 
forms  on  the  surface  of  the  liquor  in  purification  by  re- 
crystallization.  Chemically,  it  is  acid  potassium  tartrate 
or  potassium  bitartrate,  KHC4H40fi.  It  is  a  white  crystal¬ 


line  substance,  with  a  gritty,  acid  taste,  and  is  used  as  an 
ingredient  of  baking  powders.  In  medicine  it  is  employed 
as  a  cathartic,  diuretic,  and  refrigerant.  —  cream-of-tartar 
tree,  the  Australian  baobab,  or  sour  gourd  (Adansonia  gre- 
gorii),  a  bombacaceous  desert  tree  of  northern  Australia, 
with  a  trunk  often  50  feet  or  more  in  circumference.  The 
natives  eat  its  agreeably  acid  fruit.  See  Adansonia. 
cream  (krem),  v.  i. ;  creamed  (kremd);  cream'ing.  To  form 
or  become  covered  with  cream  ;  to  become  thick  like  cream  ; 
to  assume  the  appearance  of  cream  ;  to  mantle  ;  to  froth. 
There  are  a  sort  of  men  whose  visages 
Do  cream  and  mantle  like  a  standing  pond.  Shak. 

cream,  v.  t.  1.  To  cause  or  allow  cream  to  form  on. 

2.  To  skim  the  cream  from,  as  milk,  or  take  off  by  skim¬ 
ming,  as  cream. 

3.  To  take  the  best  or  choicest  part  of. 

4.  To  furnish  with  or  as  with  cream  ;  to  prepare  with 
cream  or  a  creamlike  sauce. 

to  cream  butter,  Cooking ,  to  rub,  stir,  or  beat  butter  till  it 
is  of  a  light  creamy  consistency. 
cream'cake7  (krem'kak7),  n.  Cookery.  Cake  made  with 
cream,  esp.  a  cake  made  in  layers  with  a  filling  of  cream 
between,  or  a  cream  puff. 

cream  cheese-  Cheese  made  from  cream,  or  from  the 
curd  of  milk  from  which  the  cream  has  not  been  removed 
or  to  which  it  has  been  added. 

Standard  whole-milk  cheese  or  full-crcawi  cheese  is  whole- 
milk  or  full-cream  cheese  containing  in  the  water-free  substance 
not  less  than  fifty  (50)  per  cent  of  butter  fat.  U.  S.  Dept,  of  Agric. 

cream[-colored  or  — coLcurcd,  a.  Of  the  color  of  cream  ; 

very  light  yellow.  “  Cream-colored  horses.”  Hazlitt. 
cream'cups7  (krem'kups'),  n.  Anyone  of  several  Califor¬ 
nian  papaveraceous  annuals  having  pale  yellow  flowers, 
esp.  Meconella  californica. 

cream'er  (-Sr),  n.  1.  Something  used  for  separating  cream 
from  milk,  as  a  flat  dish  for  skimming  it  off,  a  machine  for 
separating  it  by  centrifugal  action,  etc. 

2.  A  vessel  for  holding  cream,  as  a  small  pitcher, 
cream'er-y  (-1),  n. ;  pi.  -eries  (-Tz).  [Cf.  F.  cremerie .] 

1.  An  establishment  where  butter  and  cheese  are  made 
or  where  milk  and  cream  are  sold  or  prepared  for  market ; 
also,  rarely,  the  work  of  such  an  establishment. 

2.  A  place  or  apparatus  in  which  milk  is  set  for  creaming, 
cream  fruit.  The  edible  fruit  of  an  apocynaceous  plant 

(Roupellia  grata)  of  Sierra  Leone  ;  also,  the  plant  itself, 
cream-om'e-ter  (krem-5m'e-ter),  n.  Also  cremometer.  [See 
cream  ;  meter.]  A  graduated  glass  instrument  for  the 
rough  determination  of  the  percentage  of  cream  in  milk, 
cream  puff.  >  Cookery.  A  kind  of  cake  consisting  of  a 
hollow  shell  filled  with  cream. 
cream'-slice7,  n.  1.  A  wooden  knife  with  a  long  thin 
blade,  used  in  skimming  cream  or  in  serving  ice  cream. 

2.  A  kind  of  iced  puff  pastry  with  a  layer  of  cream.  Eng. 
cream'y  (krem'i),  a. ;  cream'i-er  (  l-er) ;  cream'i-est. 
Full  of,  or  containing,  cream;  resembling  cream,  in  nature, 
appearance,  color,  or  taste  ;  creamlike  ;  luscious.  “  Creamy 
bowls.”  Collins.  44  Lines  of  creamy  spray.”  Tennyson. 
44  Your  creamy  words  but  cozen.”  Beau.  d  FI. 
cre'ance  (kre'dns),  n.  [F.  creance ,  lit.,  credence,  fr.  L. 
credere  to  trust.  See  credence.]  1.  Credence;  faith; 
belief  ;  creed  ;  also,  credit ;  trust.  Obs. 

2.  Falconry.  A  fine,  small  line  fastened  to  a  hawk's 
leash  when  it  is  first  lured. 

cre'an-cer  (-Sn-serL  n.  [F.  criancier  creditor ;  cf.  also 
OF.  creanceor.']  Obs.  1.  A  creditor. 

2.  A  person  having  charge  of  another  ;  a  guardian  or  tutor, 
cre'ant  (-ant),  a.  [L.  Cleans,  p.  pr.  of  creare  to  create.] 
Creative  ;  formative.  Rare.  Mrs.  Browning. 

crease  (kres),  n.  [Prob.  the  same  word  as  crest ,  meaning 
accordingly  a  ridge,  as  in  paper  when  folded ;  cf.  E.  dial. 
crease,  cress,  a  ridge  tile  of  a  roof,  E.  crest  tile.  See 
crest.]  1.  A  line  or  mark  made  by  folding  any  pliable 
substance  ;  hence,  a  similar  mark,  however  produced. 

2  The  ridge  crest  or  tile  of  a  roof.  Dial.  Eng. 

3  The  crest  of  a  horse’s  neck  ;  the  withers.  Dial.  Eng. 

4.  a  Cricket.  One  of  the  lines  serving  to  define  the  limits  of 
the  bowler  and  the  batsman.  See  cricket,  b  Lacrosse. 
The  combination  of  four  lines  forming  a  rectangle  inclosing 
either  goal,  or  the  inclosed  space  itself,  within  which  no 
attacking  player  is  allowed  unless  the  ball  is  there ;  — 
called  also  goal  crease. 

crease,  v.  t.  ;  creased  (krest) ;  creas'ing.  1.  To  make  a 
crease  or  creases  in  or  on  ;  to  wrinkle,  crimp,  or  indent. 

Creased,  like  dog’s  ears  in  a  folio.  Gray. 

2.  To  wound,  as  a  horse  or  other  animal,  by  shooting,  so 
as  to  cut  or  stun  but  not  to  cause  permanent  injury.  U.  S. 

3.  =  crimp,  v.  t.,  2,  3. 

crease,  V.  i.  To  become  creased  or  wrinkled, 
creas'er  (kres'er),  n.  One  that  creases  ;  specif.  :  a  A  tool, 
or  a  sewing-machine  attachment,  for  making  lines  or  creases 
on  leather  or  cloth,  as  guides  to  sew  by.  b  A  tool  for 
making  creases  or  beads,  as  in  sheet  iron,  or  for  rounding 
small  tubes,  c  Bookbinding.  A  tool  for  making  the  band 
impression  distinct  on  the  back,  d  A  fuller,  e  A  tool  for 
crimping  cartridges. 

creas'ing  (-lug),  n.  1.  Act  of  making  creases ;  also,  a 
crease. 

2.  a  One  or  more  courses  of  bricks  or  tiles,  each  course 
projecting  slightly,  crowning  a  wall,  chimney,  or  the  like. 
It  is  useful  as  a  watershed,  b  A  flashing  of  slate  or  metal 
over  a  window  cap,  or  a  projecting  stringcourse, 
creas'y  (kres'T),  a.  Characterized  by,  full  of,  or  form¬ 
ing,  creases. 


cra'vo  (kra'vo),  n.  The  opah. 
craw  (dial,  krd  ;  kra).  Obs.  or 
Scot.  A-  dial.  Eng.  var.  of  crow. 
craw'bone',  n.  The  wishbone 
or  merrythought.  Obs. 
craw'-craw/  (krd'krd7),  n.  A 
contogious,  parasitic  pustular 
skin  disease,  occurring  in  West 
Africa,  chiefly  among  negroes, 
c  raw'd  ad7,  72.  A  crawfish. 
Local,  U.  S.  [den.  I 

craw'doun.  Scot.  var.  of  crad-| 
crawe  +  crow,  n.  Sr  v. 
craw'ful,  n.  See-FUL. 
crawl,  f  growl,  v. 
crawl'-a-bot/tom.  n.  Any  of 
several  fresh-water  fishes  that 
livq  close  to  the  bottom ;  esp., the 
stone  roller  ( Hypentelium  nigri¬ 
cans )  and  certain  darters, 
crawld.  Crawled.  Ref.  Sp. 
craw'ley  (krd'll).  n..  craw'ley- 

r00t/,  n.  =  CORALROOT. 


crawl'ing,  p.  pr.  Sr  vb.  n.  of 

crawl.  —  crawl'ing-ly,  adv. 
crawl'y,  a.  Creepy.  Colloq. 
craw'nela  (krd'nMz),  n.  The 
kidney  vetch.  Dial.  Eng. 
c  raw'ta  e/  (k  r  6't  a/ ;  k  r  a'-). 
Scot.  var.  of  crowtoe. 
Craw'thump  er,  n.  A  native  or 
inhabitant  of  Maryland.  Slang. 
Crax  (krfiks),  n.  Xonl.  The  ge¬ 
nus  consisting  of  the  typical  cu- 
rassows. 

Cray,  n.  [F.  craie.]  A  disease 
of  hawks,  marked  by  constipa¬ 
tion. 

cray,  craye.  n.  =  crayer.  Obs. 
crayon  board.  Cardboard  with 
a  surface  prepared  for  crayon 
drawing. 

cray'on-ist,  n.  An  artist  in 
crayon  drawing.  [crazy,  72.  | 
cray'se  (kra'zY).  Var.  of | 
craze  (kraz),  n.  Mining.  The 


tin  ore  which  collects  in  the 

central  part  of  the  washing  pit 
or  huddle.  Cornwall. 
crazed  (krazd),  ».  p.  of  craze. 
—  craz'ed-nesB  (kraz'fd-).  n. 
craze'-milT.  craz'ing-milT,  n. 
A  mill  to  grind  tin  ore.  Com¬ 
ical!.  Obs.  or  R.  [crazy,  n.  I 
cra'zey  (kra'zY).  Var.  of | 
cra'zi-a  (krat'sf-a),  n.  ;  It.  pi. 
crazi k  (-5).  See  coin. 
cra'zl-ly,  adv.  of  crazy. 
cra'zi-nesa,  n.  See  -ness. 
cra'zy,  n. ;  pi.  crazies  (-zYz). 
Also  craisey,  craizey,  etc.  The 
buttercup  ;  also,  any  of  various 
other  ranunculnceoiis  plants,  as 
marsh  marigold,  pilewort,  etc. 
Dial.  Eng. 

cre'a  (kra'a),  n.  [Sp.l  A  kind 
of  linen  much  used  in  Spain  and 
Spanish  America;  also,  a  similar 
fabric  of  cotton. 


cre'a-ble  (kre'a-b’l),  a.  [L. 
creabilis.]  Creatable.  Obs. 
creach'y  (krech'T  ;  krac  h'Y) 
Var.  of  craichy.  Dial.  Eng. 
creagh,  creach  (krgK),  n.  [Gael. 
Silr.creach  plunder.]  A  plunder¬ 
ing  incursion  ;  a  raid  ;  a  foray  ; 
also,  plunder;  booty.  Scot. Sr  Ire. 
creagh,  creach,  v.  t.  To  raid  or 
plunder.  Scot.  Sr  Ire. 
creaght  (kr?Kt ;  krat),  72.  [Ir. 
caoraigheacht.  Oxf.  E.  D .]  Ir. 
Hist.  A  herd  of  cattle  driven 
about  from  place  to  place  for 
pasture,  or  in  time  of  war  with 
the  forces  of  their  owners;  — 
sometimes  loosely  or  erroneous¬ 
ly  used,  as  by  Macaulay  for  a 
ftapparee.  Oxf.  E.  D. 

creaght,  v.  t.  Sc  i.  To  drive 
(cattle)  from  place  to  place  for 
pasture.  06s.  [creaking  noise.  I 
creak,  adv.  With  a  creak,  or| 


creak'er,  n.  That  which  creaks, 

as  a  child’s  rattle, 
creak'ing.  p.  pr.  Sr  vb.  n.  of 
creak.  —  creak 'ing-ly,  «tfr. 
creakt.  Creuked.  Ref.  Sp. 
cream.  Var.  of  crame.  Scot. 
cream,  creme,  n.  Sr  v.  [F. 
chrome,  OF.  cresme.  See 
cream.]  Chrism.  Obs.  or  Hist. 
creamd.  Creamed.  Ref.  Sp. 
cream'-faced/,  a.  White  or  pale, 
as  from  fear.  [ometer. I 

cream  gauge  or  gage.  A  cream- 1 
cream'i-ness,  n.  See -ness. 
cream  nut.  The  Brazil  nut. 
cream'-sacs7,  72.  A  small  yel¬ 
low-flowered  scrophulariaceous 
herb  ( Orthocarpus  lithosner- 
mnides )  with  6accate  corollas. 
California. 

cream  tube.  A  creamometer. 
cream'y  (krem'Y),  7».  A  cream- 
colored  horse.  Colloq. 


cre'ance  (kre'rtns),  v.  1.  (OF. 
creancier.]  To  give  a  pledge, 
as  for  credit.  Obs. 
cre'ant  (kre'dnt),  a.  [OF.,  p.  pr 
of  creire,  croire,  to  believe.  Cf. 
recreant.]  Vanquished  ;  de¬ 
feated;  —  only  in  phrases,  to 
yield  one's  self  creant,  to  cry  or 
say  creant,  to  give  one’s  self  up, 
acknowledge  one’s  defeat.  Obs. 
crear.  Ohs.  Scot.  var.  of  crayer. 
crease.  Var.  of  creese. 
crease,  u.  S(  v.  [Cf.  OF.  creistre , 
F.  croitre,  to  increase,  E.  172- 
crease,  and  (obs.)  acc;*ease.]  In¬ 
crease.  Obs. 

crease'less,  a.  See  -less. 

cre'a-sote.  Var.  of  creosote. 

creast.  j*  crest. 

creast.  Creased.  Ref.  Sp. 

creat.  +  create. 

cre'at,  72.  [F.  erdat,  ultimately 

fr.  L.  creaks’ created,  begotten; 


f<Tod,  foot ;  out,  oil ;  chair  ;  go  ;  sing,  ii)k  ;  fben,  thin ;  nature,  verdure  (250) ;  K  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144) ;  bow ;  yet ;  zh  =  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Guide. 
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CREDULOUSNESS 


cre  ate'  (kr£-at'),  a.  [L.  cre.atus ,  p.  p.  of  creare  to  create  ; 
akin  to  Gr.  Kpaivetv  to  accomplish,  Skr.  kf  to  make.  Cf. 
crescent.]  Created.  Archaic. 

Hearts  create  of  duty  and  zeal.  Shale. 

cre  ate',  v.  t.  ;  cre-at'ed  (-at'8d)  ;  crb-at'ing  (-at/Tng). 

1.  To  bring  into  being  ;  to  cause  to  exist ;  —  said  esp.  of 
the  divine  fiat  by  which  the  world  is  regarded  as  brought 
into  being  out  of  nothing. 

In  the  beginning',  God  created  the  heaven  and  the  earth. 

Gen.  i.  1. 

2.  Hence,  to  cause  to  be,  or  to  produce,  by  fiat  or  by  men¬ 
tal,  moral,  or  legal  action  ;  as  :  a  To  produce,  form,  or 
bring  to  pass,  by  influence  over  or  stimulation  of  others  ; 
as,  to  create  a  favorable  public  opinion. 

Your  eye  in  Scotland 

Would  create  soldiers.  Shak. 

b  To  produce  as  by  an  act  of  grace. 

Create  in  me  a  clean  heart.  Ps.  li.  10. 

C  To  produce  as  a  work  of  thought  or  imagination  ;  — 
often  said  of  a  work  of  plastic  art,  and  characteristically 
of  dramatic  interpretations  along  new  or  unconventional 
lines  ;  as,  Irving  created  a  new  Hamlet,  d  To  invest  with 
a  new  form,  office,  or  character ;  to  constitute  by  an  act  of 
law  or  of  sovereignty ;  to  appoint ;  as,  to  create  one  a  peer. 
“  I  create  you  companions  to  our  person.”  Shak. 

3.  To  cause  or  occasion;  to  form;  —  said  of  natural  or 
physical  causes  and  especially  of  social  and  evolutional 
forces;  as,  new  environment  creates  new  forms  of  life. 

cre  ate',  v.  i.  To  perform  the  act  of  creating  something, 
cre-at'ic  (kre-5t'ik),  a.  [Gr.  #cpea?,  -a-ros,  flesh.]  Relat¬ 
ing  to,  or  caused  by,  flesh  or  animal  food  ;  as,  creatic  nausea, 
cre'a-tlne  (kre'a-tln ;  -ten  ;  184),  n.  Also  -tin.  [Gr.  Kpeas 
flesh.]  Physiol.  Chem.  A  white,  crystalline,  nitrogenous 
substance,  C4H902N3,  found  in  the  muscles  of  vertebrates, 
notably  birds,  and  also  in  the  brain,  blood,  etc.  It  is  easily 
converted  into  creatinine,  and  by  another  decomposition 
yields  urea  and  other  products.  Chemically,  it  is  methyl- 
guanidine  acetic  acid. 

cre-at'i  nine  (kre-5t'i-nTn  ;  -nen ;  184),  n.  Also  -nln 
Physiol.  Chem.  A  white,  crystalline,  strongly  basic  sub¬ 
stance,  C4H7ON3,  formed  from  creatine  by  elimination  of 
water,  and  occurring  naturally  in  muscle  tissue  and  urine, 
cre-a'tion  (kre-a'shf/n),  n.  [L.  creatio:  cf.  F.  creation. 
See  create.]  1.  Act  of  creating,  or  fact  of  being  created  ; 
specif. :  a  Act  of  causing  to  exist,  or  fact  of  being  brought 
into  existence  by  divine  power  or  its  equivalent ;  esp.,  the 
act  of  bringing  the  universe  or  this  world  into  existence. 

From  the  creation  to  the  general  doom.  Shak. 

As  when  a  new  particle  of  matter  doth  begin  to  exist,  .  .  . 
which  had  before  no  being  ;  and  this  we  call  creation.  Locke. 
b  Act  of  making,  producing,  fashioning,  or  bringing  into 
existence,  in  general,  c  Act  of  constituting  or  investing 
with  a  new  character,  title,  or  the  like  ;  appointment. 

An  Irish  peer  of  recent  creation.  Landor. 

2.  That  which  is  created  ;  specif.,  that  which  is  caused  to 
exist  by  God  or  by  man,  as  the  world  or  some  original  work 
of  art  or  of  the  imagination  ;  also,  creatures  collectively. 

We  know  that  the  whole  creation  groaneth.  Horn.  viii.  22. 

Choice  pictures  and  creations  of  curious  art.  Beaconsjield. 
cre-a'tion  al  (-&1),  Of  or  pertaining  to  creation. 
Creation  Epic.  The  Babylonian  account  of  creation  in  the 
form  of  an  epic  in  honor  of  Marduk.  and  called  by  the 
Babylonians  kfWhen  Above,”  from  its  first  words:  “  When 
above,  the  heavens  were  not  named  ;  Below,  the  dry  land 
did  not  bear  a  name.”  It  is  a  composite  production  and 
narrates :  (1)  The  overthrow  of  Apsu,  the  Deep,  and  Mum- 
mu,  Chaos  or  Confusion,  by  the  great  gods  under  the 
headship  of  Ea.  (2)  The  revolt  of  Tiamat,  another  per¬ 
sonification  of  the  Deep  conceived  as  a  female  principle 
and  mother  of  the  gods,  followed  by  her  destruction  Dy 
Marduk  ;  the  creation  of  heaven  and  earth  and  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  order }  the  creation  of  man  by  Marduk,  the 

glorification  of  this  deity,  and  counsel  to  men  to  worship 
im.  This  version  received  its  present  form  in  Babylon  ; 
other  versions  were  current  in  other  religious  centers, 
cre-a'tion-lsm  (kre-a'shun-Tz’m),  n.  1.  Philos.  The 
doctrine  that  the  world  came  into  being  out  of  nothing 
through  an  act  (or  series  of  acts)  of  a  transcendent  Creator. 
2.  Theol.  The  doctrine  that  the  human  soul  is  separately 
created  in  each  individual  born;  —  opposed  to  traducianism. 
cre-a'tion  1st  (-1st),  n.  An  adherent  of  creationism  ;  also, 
one  who  believes  that  distinct  species  of  animals  or  plants 
were  separately  created.  —  ere  a  tion  is'tic  (-Ts'tTk),  a. 
ere  a'tive  (kre-a'tTv)j  a.  1.  Having  the  power  or  quality 
of  creating  ;  given  to  creation  ;  of  or  pertaining  to  creation  ; 
originative.  “  Creative  talent.”  Irving. 

2.  Productive  ;  —  followed  by  of.  —  cre-a'tive-ly,  adv. 
—  ere  a'tive-ness.  cre  a  tiv'i-ty  (kre'a-tlv'T-tT),  n. 
cre-a'tor  (kre-a'ter),  n.  [L.  creator :  cf.  F.  creaieur.] 
One  that  creates,  produces,  or  constitutes  ;  specif,  [cap.], 
the  Supreme  Being. 

To  sin’s  rebiike  and  my  Creator's  praise.  Shak. 
—  cre-a'tor  hood,  ere  a'tor  ship,  n. 
crea'tur  al  (kre'^ur-al ;  135),  a.  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  of 
the  nature  of,  a  creature  or  creatures, 
crea'ture  (kre'^ur),  n.  [F.  creature ,  L.  creatura.  See 
create,  a.]  1.  Anything  created  ;  anything  not  self-exist¬ 

ent;  a  creation,  whether  regarded  as  the  work  of  God, 
of  the  human  mind,  or  of  natural  forces  or  conditions. 

God’s  first  creature  was  light.  Bacon. 

2.  Specif. :  a  The  world  or  universe  ;  creation.  Obs. 

For  the  earnest  expectation  of  the  creature  [R.  V.  creation] 
waiteth  for  the  manifestation  of  the  sons  of  God.  Rom.  viii.  19. 
b  A  living  created  being  ;  an  animal  or  a  human  being ;  — 
of  human  beings,  often  used  with  a  qualifying  word  of  en¬ 
dearment,  admiration,  pity,  contempt,  reprobation,  etc., 
and  in  contempt  or  reprobation  sometimes  without  any 
qualifiers ;  as,  the  creature  who  had  charge  of  the  vile  place. 
On  earth,  ioin,  all  ye  creatures ,  to  extol 
Him  first,  nim  last,'  him  midst,  and  without  end.  Milton. 
The  world  hath  not  a  sweeter  ci'cature.  Shak. 


cf.  It.  ci'eato  pupil,  servant,  Sp. 
criado  a  servant,  client.]  Man. 
An  usher,  or  under  riding  mas¬ 
ter,  in  a  riding  school.  Ohs. 
cre-at'a-ble  (kr£-at'd-b’l),  a. 
See  -able. 

cre-at'ed  (-6d),  p.  a.  of  create. 
—  cre-at'ed-ness,  n. 
cre-a'tiv.  Creative.  Ref.  Sp. 
cre'a-toph'a-gous  (kre'd-tbi'a- 

gWB),  n.  =  CREOPH  AGOUS. 
cre-a'tress  (krP-a'trFs),  n.,  fern. 
of  creator,  [creatress.  Rare.  I 
cre-a'trix  (-trYks),  n.  [L.]  a| 
crea'ture-less,  a.  See  -less. 
crea'ture-ling,  n.  See -ling. 
crea'ture-ship.  n.  See  -ship. 


crea'tur-ize,  v.  t.  To  make  into 
a  creature  ;  bestialize.  Obs. 
creaunce.  crbance. 
creave  (krev).  Var.  of  cree. 
creaze  Yar.  of  craze,  tin  ore. 
creb'ri-tude  (krfb'rl-tQd),  n. 
[L.  crebritudo ,  fr.  creber  close.] 
Frequency.  Obs.  tf  R. 
creb'ri-ty  (krgb'r'f-tY  ;  kre'brY- 
tY),  n.  [L.  crebrit  as. J.  Fre¬ 
quency.  Rare. 

cre'brous  (kre'brtfs),  a.  [L. 
creber.]  Frequent.  Obs.  tf  R. 
crecche.  +  cratcii,  n. 

II  crfcche(krPsh),  a.  [F.]  1.  = 
DAY  NURSERY.  [pital.l 

2.  Sometimes,  a  foundling  hos-| 


C  A  domestic  animal  such  as  the  horse  or  ox.  Rural ,  U.S. 
d  Something,  as  food  or  drink,  that  promotes  the  comfort 
of  human  beings  ;  —  usually  qualified  by  good,  alluding  to 
1  Tim.  iv.  4,  “  For  every  creature  of  God  is  good.” 

lie  asked  water,  a  creature  so  common  and  needful  that  it  was 
against  the  law  ofauture  to  deny  him.  _  _  Fuller. 

e  {dial,  or  humorous  pron.,  kre'ter  or  kra'ter)  Hence, 
humorously,  usually  preceded  by  the ,  intoxicating  drink, 
esp.  whisky. 

3  A  person  who  owes  his  rise  and  fortune  to  another  ;  a 
servile  dependent ;  an  instrument ;  a  tool. 

Both  Charles  himself  and  his  creature,  Laud.  Macaulay. 
creature  comforts.  Things,  as  food,  which  minister  to 
the  comfort  of  the  body. 

crea'ture-ly  (kre'tur-lT),  a.  Creatural ;  characteristic  of  a 
creature.  "‘Createrely  faculties.”  Cheyne.  —  crea'ture-li- 
ness  (-lT-nSs),  n. 

cre'bri-  (kre'brT-).  Combining  form  from  Latin  creber , 
meaning  close,  near  together ;  as  in  :  ere  bri-coa'tate  (-kbs'tat),  a. 
Zobl.  Having  closely  set  ribs  or  ridges.— ere  bri-sul'cate  (,-sQl'- 
kat),  a.  Zo'ol.  Having  closely  set  transverse  furrows, 
cre'dence  (kre'dens),  n.  [LL.  credentia,  fr.  L.  credens , 
-enlis,  p.  pr.  of  credere  to  trust,  believe  :  cf.  OF.  credence. 
See  creed  ;  cf.  credent,  creance.]  1.  Belief ;  credit ;  — 
usually  said  of  belief  formed  lightly  on  the  basis  of  indirect, 
esp.  verbal,  testimony ;  as,  to  give  credence  to  gossip. 

To  give  credence  to  the  Scripture  miracles.  Trench. 

2.  Trust;  confidence;  hence,  trustworthiness.  Obs. 

3.  Source  or  warrant  of  credit  or  confidence  ;  credentials  ; 
—  in  the  case  of  formal  documents,  called  letters  of  cre¬ 
dence.  Obs.  or  Hist. 

4  A  kind  of  sideboard,  elaborate  cupboard,  or  buffet,  of 
the  Renaissance,  used  chiefly  as  a  repository  for  valuable 
plate  and  vessels.  It  was  developed  from  the  simple  table 
of  medieval  times  upon  which  foods  ready  to  be  served 
were  placed  for  tasting  to  guard  against  poisoning. 

5-  Eccl.  A  small  table,  shelf,  or  niche  by  the  side  of  the 
altar  or  communion  table,  on  which  the  bread  and  wine 
are  placed  before  being  consecrated. 

Syn.  —  Credence,  credit.  Credence  is  the  acceptance 
(subjectively  considered)  of  something  as  true  ;  credit,  as 
here  compared,  is  belief  or  faith  itself  (objectively  con¬ 
sidered),  or  a  title  to  confidence.  See  belief. 

What  I  mean  by  giving  credence  to  propositions  is  pretty  much 
the  same  as  having  “  no  doubt  ”  about  them.  It  is  the  soft  of  as¬ 
sent  which  we  give  to  those  opinions  and  professed  facts  which 
are  ever  presenting  themselves  to  us  without  any  effort  of  ours, 
and  which  we  commonly  take  for  granted.  *  J.  H.  Newman. 
That  former  fabulous  story  .  .  .  got  credit , 

That  Bevis  was  believed.  Shak. 

cre-den'dum  (kre-den'dwm"),  n.  ;  L.  pi.  -da  (-da).  [L.,  fr. 

credere  to  believe.]  Theol.  A  thing  to  be  believed ;  an 
article  of  faith  ;  — distinguished  from  agendum. 

The  great  articles  and  credenda  of  Christianity.  South. 
cre'dent  (kre'd<?ut),  a.  [L.  credens,  -entis,  p.  pr.  of  credere 
to  trpst,  believe.  See  creed.]  1.  Believing;  giving  cre¬ 
dence ;  confiding.  Rare.  “  Too  credent  ear.”  Shak. 
2.  Having  credit  or  repute  ;  credible.  Obs. 
cre-den'tial  (kre-dSn'shal),  a.  [Cf .  It.  credenziale,  fr.  LL. 
credentia.  See  credence.]  Giving  a  title  or  claim  to 
credit  or  confidence  ;  accrediting.  Rare. 

Their  credential  letters  on  both  sides.  Camden. 
cre-den'tial,  n.  [Cf.  It.  credenziale.']  1.  That  which  gives 
a  title  to  credit  or  confidence. 

2.  Usually  in  pi.  Testimonials  showing  that  a  person  is 
entitled  to  credit,  or  has  a  right  to  exercise  official  power, 
as  the  letters  given  by  a  government  to  an  ambassador,  or 
a  certificate  of  election  as  delegate. 

Had  they  not  shown  undoubted  credentials  from  the  Divine 
Person  who  sent  them  on  6uch  a  message.  Addison. 

cred  i-bil'i-ty  (krgd'T-bil'T-ti),  n.  [Cf.  F.  credibilile.] 
Credible  quality  or  state,  or  an  instance  of  it. 
cred'i  ble  (krgd'T-b’l),  a.  [L.  credibilis ,  fr.  credere.  See 
creed.]  1.  Capable  of  being  credited  or  believed  ;  worthy 
of  belief  ;  entitled  to  confidence  ;  trustworthy. 

Things  are  made  credible  either  by  the  known  condition  and 
quality  of  the  utterer  or  by  the  manifest  likelihood  of  truth  in 
themselves.  Hooker. 

2.  Credulous;  also,  creditable ;  reputable.  Obs. 
cred'lt  (-Tt),  n.  [F.  credit  (cf.  It.  crediio ),  L.  creditum  loan, 
prop.  neut.  of  creditus,  p.  p.  of  credere  to  trust,  loan,  be¬ 
lieve.  See  creed.]  1.  Reliance  on  the  truth  or  reality  of 
something  ;  belief ;  faith  ;  trust. 

When  Jonathan  and  the  people  heard  these  words  they  gave  no 
credit  unto  them,  nor  received  them.  1  Macc.  x.  46. 

2.  Quality  of  being  generally  believed  or  of  being  worthy 
of  belief  or  trust ;  trustworthiness  ;  credibility  ;  also,  right 
to  be  believed  ;  authority  causing  belief. 

The  things  which  we  properly  believe,  be  only  such  as  are  re¬ 
ceived  on  the  credit  of  aivine  testimony.  Hooker. 

3.  Something  credited,  or  believed ;  a  believed  report. 

Obs.  d*  R.  Shak. 

4.  Reputation;  now,  usually,  favorable  reputation;  esteem; 
honor  ;  good  name  ;  estimation. 

John  Gilpin  was  a  citizen 
Of  credit  and  renown.  Cowper. 

5.  Influence  or  power  derived  from  the  confidence  of  others 
or  from  one’s  character  or  reputation. 

Having  credit  enough  with  his  master  to  provide  for  his  own 
interest.  Clarendon. 

6.  That  which  procures,  or  adds  to,  reputation  or  esteem  ; 

honor,  as  for  the  performance  of  some  meritorious  act ;  as, 
he  took  no  credit  for  having  done  so  well ;  that  does  credit 
to  you  ;  also,  a  source  of  honor  ;  as,  to  be  a  credit  to  one’s 
family. 

I  published,  because  I  was  told  I  might  please  such  as  it  was  a 
credit  to  please.  Pope. 

7.  Responsible  care  ;  charge  ;  trust.  Obs. 

8  Com.  Trust  given  or  received;  expectation  of  future 
payment  for  property  transferred,  or  of  fulfillment  of  prom¬ 
ises  given  ;  the  relation  existing  between  one  person  and 
another  who  trusts  in  him  to  pay  or  render  something  in 


creck'et.  Obs.  or  dial.  Eng. 
var.  of  cricket,  insect, 
cre'dal  (kre'dal).  Var.  of 
CREEDAL. 

fere'dat  Ju-dae'us  A-pel'lal 

L.]  Let  the  Jew  Apella,  i.  e., 
a  credulous  person,  believe  (it). 

Horace  ( Satires ,  I.  v.  96). 
cred'dle.  Dial.  Eng.  var.  of 
CRADLE. 

cred'dock  (krSd'tzk),  ti.  The 
turnstone.  Local,  U.  S. 
crede.  +  creed. 

||  cre'de  ex-per'to.  [L.]  Be¬ 
lieve  an  experienced  person. 

Cf.  EXPfcRTO  CREDITE. 

credel.  +  cradle. 


cre'dence,  v.  t.  To  give  cre¬ 
dence  to  ;  to  believe.  Obs.  tr  R- 

credence  shelf  or  table.  Eccl. 
See  credence,  5. 
cre-den'cive,  c  re-den's Ive 
(k  r  ?-d  5  n's  Y  v),  a.  Credulous. 
Rare.  —  cre-den'cive-ness.  cre- 
den'slve-ness,  n.  Rare. 
cre-den'tialed  (-shdld),  a.  Fur¬ 
nished  with  credentials, 
cre-den'za  (kra-dt  nt'sa),  n. 
It.]  .=  credence,  4. 

II  cre'de  quod  ha'bes,  et  ha'- 
bes.  [L.]  Believe  that  you  have 
(it),  and  you  have  (it).' 
cred'l-bl.  Credible.  Ref.  Sp. 
cred'i-ble-nesB,  n.  See  -ness. 


the  future  ;  mercantile  reputation  entitling  one  to  be 
trusted  ;  as,  to  buy  goods  on  credit. 

Credit  is  nothing  but  the  expectation  of  money,  within  some 
limited  time.  Locke. 

9.  The  time  given  for  payment  for  lands  or  goods  sold  on 
trust ;  as,  a  long  credit  or  a  short  credit. 

10.  Bookkeeping,  a  Acknowledgment  of  payment  by  en¬ 
tering  in  an  account,  b  The  side  of  an  account  on  which 
are  entered  all  items  reckoned  as  values  received" from  the 
party  or  the  category  named  at  the  head  of  the  account ; 
also,  any  one,  or  the  sum,  of  these  items  ;  —  the  opposite 
of  debit ;  as,  this  sum  is  carried  to  one’s  credit ,  and  that  to 
his  debit ;  A  has  several  credits  on  the  books  of  B. 

11.  The  balance  in  a  person’s  favor  in  an  account ;  also, 
an  amount  or  limit  to  the  extent  of  which  a  person  may  re¬ 
ceive  goods  or  money  on  trust ;  specif.,  an  amount  or  sum 
placed  at  a  person’s  disposal  by  a  bank. 

12.  A  sum  w  hich  the  administration  is  empowered  by  vote 
of  Parliament  to  borrow  and  expend  iy  anticipation  of  the 
amount  voted  in  the  Annual  Estimates.  Eng.  Oxf.  E.  D. 
Syn.  —  See  credence. 

cred'lt  (krgd'Tt),  v.  t.  ;  cred'it-ed  ;  cred'it-ing.  1.  To  con¬ 
fide  in  the  truth  of  ;  to  give  credence  to  ;  to  put  trust  in ; 
to  believe  ;  as,  to  credit  a  story  or  its  author. 

2.  To  bring  into  credit ;  specif.  :  a  To  make  credible ;  to 
accredit.  Rare,  b  To  bring  honor  or  repute  upon  ;  to  do 
credit  to  ;  to  raise  the  estimation  of. 

You  credit  the  church  as  much  by  your  government  as  you  did 
the  school  formerly  by  your  wit.  South. 

3.  Com.  To  give  credit  to  ;  specif.  :  a  To  sell  goods  to  on 

credit.  Obs.  b  Bookkeeping.  To  enter  upon  the  credit 
side  of  an  account ;  to  give  credit  for ;  as,  to  credit  to  a  man 
the  amount  paid  ;  to  place  to  the  credit  of ;  as,  to  credit  a 
debtor  with  an  amount  paid.  * 

4.  To  give  credit  for  ;  to  attribute  or  ascribe  to  or  with. 
Grove,  Helmholtz,  and  Meyer,  are  more  than  any  others  to  be 

credited  with  the  clear  enunciation  of  this  doctrine.  Newman. 

5.  To  intrust.  Obs. 

Syn.  —  Credit,  accredit.  To  credit  is  to  believe  ;  to  ac¬ 
credit  (in  present  usage),  to  invest  with  credit  or  author¬ 
ity  ;  as.  to  credit  (i.  e.,  believe)  a  legend,  to  accredit  (i.  e., 
vouch  for,  as  by  evidence)  a  legend  ;  an  accredited  agent. 
How  shall  they  credit 

A  poor  unlearned  virgin  ?  *  Shak. 

I  am  better  pleased  indeed  that  he  censures  ^ome  things,  than  I 
should  have  been  with  unmixed  commendation,  for  his  censure 
will  (to  use  the  new’  diplomatic  term)  accredit  his  praises. 

Cowper . 

cred'lt  a  ble  (-a-b’l),  a.  1.  Worthy  of  belief.  Obs. 

2.  Worthy  of  commercial  credit.  Obs. 

3.  Deserving  or  possessing  reputation  or  esteem  ;  repu¬ 
table  ;  estimable  ;  honorable ;  as,  creditable  conduct ;  a 
creditable  achievement. 

I!  credit'  fon  cier'  (kra'de'  ffiN'sya').  [F. ;  credit  credit  4- 
foncier  relating  to  land,  landed.]  A  variety  of  credit,  con¬ 
sisting  of  a  loan  upon  landed  property,  secured  by  a  mort¬ 
gage  and,  usually,  a  contract  to  make  payment  in  annual 
installments  covering  the  interest  and  providing  a  sinking 
fund  for  extinction  of  the  principal  dec>t  at  the  end  of  a 
specified  term;  also,  an  institution  for  facilitating  such 
credits  ;  esp.  [ cap .],  the  large  special  bank  so  called,  estab¬ 
lished  in  France  in  1852. 

credit  man.  Com.  An  employee  of  a  business  bouse  who 
fixes  the  amount  of  credit  to  be  allowed  to  customers. 

II  erd  dit'  ^mo  bi  lier'  (kra  de'  mS'be'lya';  Eng.  kr&FTt 
mo-bel'yer).  [F.;  credit  credit  -f  mobilier  personal, pertain¬ 
ing  to  personal  property.]  1.  A  variety  of  credit,  consist¬ 
ing  of  a  loan  upon  personal  movables,  or  personal  property; 
hence,  \cap.)  a  French  banking  company,  called  more  fully 
Soci^t^  g^n^rale  de  erddit  mobilier,  formed  in  1853  for  placing 
loans  on  personal  property  and  handling  stock  to  facilitate 
the  use  of  credit,  esp.  in  promoting  industrial  enterprises. 
In  1856  the  government  refused  it  permission  to  issue  its 
notes.  It  was  reorganized  in  1871. 

2.  [cap.]  U.  S.  Hist.  A  similar  joint-stock  company  organ¬ 
ized  under  the  laws  of  Pennsylvania  in  1863,  originally  to 
conduct  a  general  loan  and  contract  business,  and  reor¬ 
ganized  in  1867  under  this  name  to  build  the  Union  Pacific 
Railroad.  A  scandal  arising  from  the  charge  of  bribery 
of  members  of  Congress  brought  about  its  collapse, 
cred'i-tor  (krgd'I-ter),  n.  [L. :  cf.  F.k  crediteur.  See 
credit.]  1.  One  who  gives  credit  in  business  matters ; 
hence,  one  to  whom  money  is  due  ;  — correlative  to  debtor. 
Creditors  have  better  memories  than  debtors.  Franklin. 

2.  Bookkeeping.  The  credit  or  right-hand  side  of  any  ac¬ 
count,  or  what  is  entered  there  ;  —  so  called  from  Creditor 
or  Cr.  being  written  at  the  top  of  it,  originally  preceded  by 
the  name  of  the  person.  Cf.  debtor,  2. 

3.  A  person  who  acts  a§  a  surety.  Obs. 

4-  One  who  credits,  or  believes.  Obs.  R.  . 

6.  Roman  Law.  The  promisee  in  a  contract.  A  Latinism. 
creditor’s  bill-  Law.  A  bill  in  equity  filed  by  one  or  more 

creditors,  usually  in  behalf  of  all  who  may  become  parties 
to  the  action,  for  the  collection  or  protection  of  debts 
where  an  execution  at  law  would  not  be  available  for  the 
purpose.  When  filed  for  the  purpose  of  reaching  assets 
subject  to  execution  but  fraudulently  transferred,  it  is 
often  called  a  bill  in  aid  of  an  execution. 
ere 'do  (kre'do),  n. ;  pi.  -dos  (-doz).  [L.,  I  believe.  See 

creed.]  1.  [ Usually  cap.~\  Either  the  Apostles’  or  the 
Nicene  Creed,  as  sung  or  read  in  church  service. 

He  repeated  Aves  and  Credos.  Macaulay. 

2.  [ Usually  cap.']  Music.  A  setting  of  the  creed,  esp.  one 
in  fugue  or  canon  form  sung  between  the  Gloria  and  the 
Sanctus. 

3.  A  creed,  or  set  of  opinions  professed  or  adhered  to. 
cre-du'li-ty  (kre-du'lT-ti),  n.  [L.  credulitas :  cf.  F.  credu- 

lite.  See  credulous.]  Belief  or  readiness  of  belief  ;  esp., 
a  disposition  t9  believe  on  slight  or  uncertain  evidence  ; 
uncritical  belief. 

That  implicit  credulity  is  the  mark  of  a  feeble  mind  will  not 
be  disputed.  Sir  If.  Hamilton. 

cred'U-lous  (krSd^u-lws),  a.  [L.  credulus,  fr.  credere. 


cred'l-bly.  adv.  of  credible. 
credile.  f  cradle. 
cred  it  a-bil'i-ty,  n.  Creditable 
quality  or  a  creaitable  thing.  R. 
cred'iVa-ble-ness,  n.  See -ness. 
ere  d'i  t-a-b  1  y  (-blY),  adv.  of 
creditable.  See -ly.  [ance.I 
credit  insurance-  See  inscr-I 
cred'i-tive(kr?d/'Y-tYv),  a.  Hav¬ 
ing  the  quality  or  power  of 
believing  ;  of  the  nature  of  in¬ 
tellectual  belief.  Rare.  [tor.  I 
cred'i-tress,  n.,  fern,  of  crei>i-| 
cred'i-trix,  n.  [L.]  =  credi- 
trkss.  Obs.  or  R.  [2?ri«s/».| 
credit  slip.  =  deposit  slip. | 
cred'ner-ite  (k  r  5  d'n  5  r-T  t),  n. 


I  After  C.  F.  Credner ,  Ger.  geolo¬ 
gist.]  A  grayish  to  black  foli¬ 
ated  mineral,  Cu;{Mn40(|,  com¬ 
posed  of  copper, manganese,  and 
oxygen.  IT.,  4-5.  Sp.  gr.,  4.14—5.1. 
||  cre'do  qui  a  im  pos-si'bi-le 
est( Im/p5-slb'l-le).  [L.]  I  be¬ 
lieve  because  it  is  impossible  ; 
—  adapted  from  Tertullian’s  cer¬ 
ium  est  quia  impossibile. 
Ilcre'du-la  res  a'mor  est  (kr?d'- 
fl-la  rez).  [L.]  A  credulous 
thing  is  love.  Ovid  (Heroide s, 
A' 1. 21 ;  Metamorphoses,  V[1. 826). 
cred'u-lous-ly,  adv.  of  credu¬ 
lous.  See  -ly. 

cred'u-lous-ness,  n.  See  -ness. 


ile,  senate,  care,  ftm,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofa ;  eve,  Svent,  find,  reefint,  maker;  ice,  ill;  old,  fibey,  orb,  ttdd,  sftft,  connect ;  use,  unite,  urn,  fip,  circus,  menu ; 

Q  Foreign  Word.  +  Obsolete  Variant  of.  +  combined  with.  =  equals. 
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CRENA 


See  creed.]  1.  Ready  or  inclined  to  believe  ;  e9p.,  apt  to 
believe  on  slight  evidence  ;  easily  imposed  upon. 

Eve,  our  credulous  mother.  Milton. 

2.  Based  upon,  or  proceeding  from,  credulity  ;  as,  credu¬ 
lous  superstition.  Milton. 

3.  Believed  too  readily.  Obs.  &  R.  Beau.  &  FI. 

cree  (kre),  v.  t.  &i.  ;  creed  (kred) ;  cree'ing.  Also  cm/e, 

creave ,  etc.  [F.  crever  to  burst,  faire  crever  to  cause  to 
burst  or  swell,  said  of  rice  when  boiling,  L.  crepare  to 
break,  crack,  rattle.]  1.  To  soften  into  a  pulpy  mass  by 
boiling,  stewing,  soaking,  etc.  ;  — said  of  grain.  Chiefly 
Dial.  Eng. 

2.  To  soften  by  pounding  or  crushing.  Dial.  Eng. 

Cree  (kre),  n.  An  Indian  of  a  hunting  Algonquiaii  tribe  of 
whom  there  are  upwards  of  10,000  in  Manitoba,  the  North¬ 
west  Territories,  and  agencies.  They  are  closely  related  to 
the  Ojibwas. 

creed  (kred),  n.  [ME. ‘credo,  crede,  AS.  creda,  fr.  L.  credo 
I  believe,  at  the  beginning  of  the  Apostles’  Creed,  fr.  cre¬ 
dere  to  believe  ;  akin  to  01  r.  creti/n  I  believe,  and  Skr. 
graddadhami ;  prod  trust  (perh.  akin  to  E.  heart)  -f-  dha 
to  put.  See  do,  v.  t.  ;  cf.  credo,  grant.]  1.  An  authorita¬ 
tive  summary  or  formula  of  those  articles  of  Christian  faith 
which  are  considered  essential;  esp.,  the  Apostles’,  the 
Nicene,  or  the  Athanasian  Creed  (which  see).  The  Creed, 
without  qualification,  usually  means  the  Apostles’  Creed. 

In  the  Protestant  system  the  creed  is  not. coordinate  with,  but 
always  subordinate  to,  the  Bible.  Schafl -Herzog  Encyc. 

2.  Hence,  any  formula  or  confession  of  religious  faith  ;  a 
system  of  religious  belief,  esp.  as  expressed  or  expressible 
in  a  definite  statement ;  sometimes,  a  summary  of  princi¬ 
ples  or  set  of  opinions  professed  or  adhered  to  in  science  or 
politics,  or  the  like  ;  as,  his  hopeful  creed. 

I  love  him  not,  nor  fear  him  ;  there ’s  my  creed.  Shak. 

3.  Belief,  as  in  something  or  that  something  is  so.  Rare. 

Her  creed  in  her  own  innocence.  Byron. 

Syn.—  Creed,  confession.  A  creed  is  a  brief  presentation 
of  essential  doctrine  ;  a  confession  of  faith  is  an  elaborate 
setting  forth  of  the  whole  body  of  belief  of  a  communion. 
Creed  of  Ch&l-ce'don  (k£l-se'd5n),  a  creed  adopted  by  the 
church  at  the  council  of  Chalcedon  in  451,  which  affirmed 
the  full  and  unchanged  divinity  and  humanity  of  Christ, 
these  two  natures  being  comprised  in  the  unity  of  one  per¬ 
son.— C.  of  Constantinople.  See  Niceno-Constantinopoli- 
tan.  —  C.  of  Pins  IV  ,  R.  C.  Ch .,  a  creed  published  in  1564  by 
Pope  Pius  IV.,  consisting  of  the  Niceno-Constantinopoli- 
tan  Creed  with  a  summary  of  the  Trideirtine  definitions, 
and  now  containing  also  a  profession  of  belief  in  the  defini¬ 
tions  of  the  Vatican  Council.  Cath.  Diet. 

creed,  v.  t.  &  i.  To  believe.  Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 

*  „  That  part  which  is  so  creeded  by  the  people.  Milton. 
creed'al  (kred'dl),  a.  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  marked  by.  a 
creed  or  creeds;  as,  creedal  controversies;  creedal  restraint, 
creek  (krek  ;  see  note  below),  n.  [Cf.  ME.  crike,  F.  crique, 
D.  kreek,  Icel.  kriki  crack,  nook.]  1.  A  small  inlet  or  bay, 
narrower  and  extending  farther  into  the  land  than  a  cove  ; 
a  narrow  recess  in  the  shore  of  the  sea,  a  river,  or  a  lake. 

Each  creek  and  cavern  of  the  dangerous  shore.  Cowper. 

2.  A  small  port  or  harbor  ;  an  inlet  within  the  limits,  or 
included  within  the  jurisdiction,  of  a  port  or  haven.  Eng. 

3.  A  stream  of  water  smaller  than  a  river;  a  rivulet;  a 
run.  U.  S.  <Sc  British  Colonies. 

Lesser  streams  and  rivulets  are  denominated  creeks.  Goldsmith. 

4.  A  strip  of  land,  as  a  recess  in  a  mountain,  having  the 
conformation  of  a  creek. 

6.  A  narrow  or  winding  passage  ;  a  concealed  or  secret 
corner.  Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 

The  passages  of  alleys,  creeks ,  and  narrow  lands.  Shak. 
6  A  trick.  Obs. 

The  dialectal  or  colloquial  pronunciation  krik  is 
common  throughout  the  United  States. 

Greek  (krek),  n.  An  Indian  of  one  of  a  number  of  confed¬ 
erated  tribes  mostly  of  Muskhogean  stock,  including  the 
ruling  Muscogee,  the  Alabama,  Hlchitee,  Koasati,  Uchee, 
Natchez,  and  others.  They  formerly  held  a  large  part  of 
Alabama  and  Georgia,  but  m  1832  removed  west  of  the  Mis¬ 
sissippi.  They  now  form  one  of  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes, 
.  or  Nations.  « 

creek'y  (-T),  a.  Abounding  in  creeks.  Spenser. 

creel  (krel),  n.  [Prob.  through  an  OF.  crnille,  creille,  or 
creil,  a  dim.  fr.  L.  cratis hurdle,  wickertvork  (cf.  E.  grill)  ; 
or  cf .  Gael,  craidhleag  basket,  creel.]  1.  A  w  ickerwork 
basket  or  receptacle  ;  as  :  a  A  large  basket  for  carrying 
fish,  peat,  etc.,  on  the  back,  b  An  angler’s  basket,  c  A 
trap  for  catching  fish,  lobsters,  etc. 

2.  A  framework,  of  varying  form  and  use,  as  a  rack  for 
plates,  a  fi^ime  upon  which  to  slaughter  pigs  or  shear  sheep, 
etc.  Dial.  Eng. 

3.  Spinning.  A  bar  or  set  of  bars  with  skewers  for  hold¬ 
ing  paying-off  bobbins,  as  in  the  roving  machine,  throstle, 
and  mule  ;  any  frame  for  holding  the  bobbins  or  spools 
from  which  a  machine  is  fed. 

In  a  creel,  in  a  state  of  temporary  confusion  or  stupefac¬ 
tion  of  mind.  Scot. 

creel,  v.  t.;  creeled  (kreld)  ;  creel'ing.  1.  To  put  into 
a  creel.  Scot. 

2.  Angling.  To  capture  and  putin  a  creel,  or  basket. 

3.  In  some  Scotch  marriage  customs,  to  put  (a  man) 
through  some  ordeal  in  connection  with  a  creel,  or  basket, 
as  the  carrying  of  a  basket  of  stones. 

creep  (krep),  V.  i. ;  crept  (krSptJ;  creep'ing.  [ME.  crepen, 
creopen,  AS.  creopan ;  akin  to  D.  kruipen ,  Icel.  krjupa , 
Sw.  krypa ,  Dan.  krybe.  Cf.  cripple.]  1.  To  move  along 
with  the  body  prone  and  close  to  the  ground,  or  any  other 


surface,  as  a  worm  or  reptile  ;  to  move  slowly,  as  a  child, 
on  the  hands  and  knees  ;  to  crawl. 

Ye  that  walk 

The  earth,  and  stately  tread,  or  lowly  creep.  Milton. 

2.  Hence  :  a  To  move  or  advance  at  a  creeper’s  gait  or  in 
a  creeper’s  manner ;  to  advance  slowly,  timorously,  oi 
stealthily. 

The  whining  schoolboy  .  .  .  creeping,  like  snail, 
Unwillingly  to  school.  Shak. 

b  To  enter  clandestinely  ;  to  steal  in  ;  to  insinuate  itself 
or  one’s  self  ;  as,  age  creeps  upon  us. 

The  sophistry  which  creeps  into  most  of  the  books  of  argu¬ 
ment.  Locke. 

C  To  move  or  behave  with  servility  or  exaggerated  humil¬ 
ity  ;  to  fawn  ;  cringe  ;  as,  a  creeping  sycophant. 

3.  To  spread  or  grow  over  the  ground,  a  wall,  or  other 
surface,  by  means  of  prostrate  or  clinging  stems,  as  a  plant ; 
specif.,  Bot.,  to  run  or  spread  along  or  beneath  the  surface 
of  the  ground,  commonly  rooting  at  intervals. 

4-  To  have  a  sensation  as  of  insects  creeping  on  the  skin 
of  the  body  ;  to  crawl ;  as,  the  sight  made  my  flesh  creep. 

5.  To  drag  in  deep  water  with  creepers,  as  for  recovering 
a  submarine  cable. 

6.  To  slip  or  become  slightly  displaced  ;  as,  the  collodion 
on  a  negative,  or  a  coat  of  varnish,  may  creep  in  drying  ; 
esp.,  of  rails,  to  shift  longitudinally  (cf.  creeping,  1  d). 

7  To  rise  above  the  surface  of  a  solution  upon  the  walls 
of  the  vessel  in  which  the  solution  is  contained,  as  salt 
crystals  in  a  voltaic  cell. 

8  Mach.  Of  a  belt,  to  slip  or  slide  backwards  on  a  pulley, 
by  reason  of  the  contraction  of  the  belt  as  the  tension  is 
released  in  passing  from  the  tight  side  to  the  slack  side. 
This  creeping  of  the  belt  represents  a  loss  usually  of  about 
two  per  cent. 

Syn.  — Creep,  crawl,  in  their  literal  senses,  are  fre¬ 
quently  interchanged  ;  in  modern  usage  craivl,  more  com¬ 
monly  than  creep,  is  applied  to  worms  and  reptiles;  as, 
“Slimy  things  aid  craul  with  legs  upon  the  slimy  sea” 
(Coleridge).  Fig.,  creep  stresses  the  idea  of  slowness  or 
stealthiness;  crawl,  of  abjectness  or  servility;  as,  “To¬ 
morrow,  and  to-morrow,  and  to-morrow,  creeps  in  this 
petty  pace  from  day  to  day  ”  (Shak.) ;  “  At  night  the  river 
with  its  reflected  lights,  its  tiny  bateaux  mouches  with 
their  ferret  eyes,  creeping  stealthily  along  as  if  in  search 
of  prey  ”  (Lowell) ;  “Cramner  .  .  .  hath  crawled  into  the 
favor  of  the  king”  (Shak.);  “Man  is  a  very  worm  by 
birth,  vile  reptile,  weak  and  vain  !  A  while  he  crawls  upon 
the  earth  ”  (Pope). 

creep  (krep),  v.  t.  To  creep  along,  over,  or  ( Obs.)  to.  Rare. 

Every  creeping  thing  that  creeps  the  ground.  Milton. 
creep,  n.  1.  Act  of  creeping. 

2.  A  distressing  sensation,  like  that  occasioned  by  the 
creeping  of  insects  ;  a  feeling  of  apprehension  or  horror  ;  — 
often  colloq.  in  pi.,  the  greeps  or  the  cold  creeps. 

A  creep  of  undefinable  horror.  Blackwood's  Mag. 

3.  a  Mining.  A  slow  rising  of  the  floor  of  a  gallery,  oc¬ 
casioned  by  the  pressure  of  incumbent  strata  upon  the 
pillars  or  sides  ;  a  gradual  movement  of  mining  ground, 
b  Geol.  A  gradual  movement  of  loose  rock  material  such 
as  clay,  due  to  alternate  freezing  and  thawing,  wetting  and 
drying,  or  other  causes. 

4.  A  close  opening  or  way  for  animals  to  pass  through. 

5.  A  creeper,  or  kind  of  grapnel  or  drag. 

6  Mach.  The  retrograde  movement  on  a  pulley  of  a  belt 
as  it  creeps  ;  —  called  also  slip. 

crcep'er  (krep'er),  n.  [AS .creopere.]  1.  One  that  creeps; 
esp.,  an  animal  having  a  creeping  gait  or  locomotion,  as  an 
insect  or  reptile. 

Standing  waters  are  most  unwholesome,  .  .  .  full  of  mites, 
creepers;  slimy,  muddy,  unclean.  Burton 

2.  Angling.  The  larva  of  the  stone  fly. 

3.  One  of  a  breed  of  poultry  with  such  short  legs  that  they 
can  move  only  slowly. 

4.  Any  of  various  (mostly  small-sized) 
birds,  generally  so  named  from  their 
climbing  and  creeping  about  on  trees, 
bushes,  etc.,  searching  for  insects,  esp. 
those  of  the  family  Certhiidi©  (see 
brown  creeper),  and  certain  American 
warbler8,as  the  black  and  white  creeper 
(Mniotilta  varia).  See  also  honey 
CREEPER,  TREE  CREEPER,  WALL  CREEPER.  CfeePf.r  ( Certhia 

5.  Bot.  A  plant  that  creeps  upon  or  famihans).  (£) 
beneath  the  surface  of  the  ground,  or  that  climbs  by  means 
of  aerial  rootlets,  tendrils,  etc.  ;  as,  the  Virginia  creeper  ; 
trumpet  creeper  ;  specif.  :  a  The  hedge  bindweed,  b  The 
wild  balsam  apple. 

6.  pi.  Arch.  Crockets.  See  crocket. 

7.  Any  of  various  tools,  implements,  etc.;  as  :  a  An  in¬ 
strument  with  iron  hooks  for  dragging  the  bottom  of  a  body 
of  water  ;  a  kind  of  grapnel  or  drag,  b  A  kind  of  patten 
mounted  on  short  pieces  of  iron  instead  of  rings  ;  also,  a 
fixture  with  iron  points  worn  on  a  shoe  to  prevent  one  from 
slipping,  c  pi.  Climbing  irons.  U.  S.  d  Any  device  for 
causing  material  to  move  steadily  from  one  part  of  a  ma¬ 
chine  to  another,  as  an  apron  in  a  carding  machine,  or  an 
inner  spiral  in  a  grain  screen,  e  A  small  frying  pan  with 
short  legs ;  a  spider.  Local,  U.  S.  f  A  small,  low  iron, 
or  dog,  between  the  andirons.  Obs. 

8.  pi.  Creeps.  See  creep,  n .,  2.  Colloq. 
creep'hole'  (-hoi'),  n.  A  retreat  through  or  into  which  one 

may  creep,  as  to  escape  notice  ;  hence,  subterfuge  ;  excuse, 
creep'ing,  p.pr.  &  vb.  n.  of  creep.  Specif.:  n.  1.  Actor 


action  of  one  that  creeps  ;  slow'  or  secret  movement,  or  a 
simulation  of  it ;  specif.  :  a  A  variation  in  the  path  of  an 
electric  current  from  a  direct  line  through  a  conductor, 
b  A  eapillary  phenomenon  of  saline  solutions,  by  which 
the  salts  “creep”  up  the  sides  of  the  containing  vessel. 
C  A  running  together  of  the  lines,  frequently  met  with 
as  a  difficulty  in  photo-engraving  processes  in  which  gela¬ 
tin  films  are  used,  d  A  longitudinal  piovement  of  rails, 
caused  by  the  continued  heavy  pressure  of  the  trains,  e  A 
slipping  of  a  belt  caused  by  its  stretching  and  contraction. 
See  creep,  v.  i.,  8. 

2.  Creeping  sensation  ;  “the  creeps.”  Cf.  creep,  n .,  2. 

3.  Still-hunting  ;  stalking,  as  of  moose.  Canada. 

4.  Magnetism.  =  viscous  hysteresis. 

creeping  bent  grass,  a  common  pasture  grass  (Agrostis  stolo- 
nij'era)  closely  related  to  redtop  (A.  alba)  and  by  some  re- 

farded  as  a  variety  of  it.  See  redtop,  //lust.  —  c.  bur,  the 
ur  clover.  —  c.  Charlie,  a  The  stonecrop.  b  The  common 
mallow %  c  Moneywort,  d  Ground  ivy.  —  c.  crowfoot,  a  per¬ 
ennial  European  crowfoot  (Ranunculus  r-rpens) ’with  long 
creeping  stolons.  —  c.  cucumber,  a  small  cucurbitaceous 
plant  (Melothria  pendula)  of  the  southern  United  States 
and  the  West  Indies,  bearing  oblong  green  fruits.  — c. 
disk,  Zool.,  the  smooth  adhesive  lower  surface  of  the  foot, 
or  sometimes  of  the  entire  body,  of  mollusks  and  some 
other  invertebrates,  on  w  hich  they  creep  along.  —  c.  fern, 
the  climbing  fern.  — c.  flg,  a  prostrate  or  climbing  fig  (Fi¬ 
cus  pumil  a),  native  of  Asia  and  very  commonly  cultivated 
in  greenhouses,  to  the  walls  of  which  it  clings  by  means  of 
rootlets.  —  c.  hemlock.  =  ground  hemlock.  — c.  Jack.  = 
creeping  sailor  b  Local ,  Eng.  —  c  Jennie,  a  Moneyw'ort. 
b  The  wild  balsam  apple.  —  c.  juniper,  the  savin  (Jun iperus 
sabina).  —  c.  loosestrife,  moneywort. —  c.  oxeye,  a  West  In¬ 
dian  maritime  asteraceous  plant  (Seruneuvi  trilobalum).— 
c.  palsy  or  paralysis,  progressive  muscular  atrophy.  — c. 
plates.  Railroads,  an  expansion  joint  coupling  two  rails 
to  allow  for  creeping.  —  c.  sailor,  a  The  beefsteak  saxi¬ 
frage.  b  The  wall  pepper,  or  stonecrop.  —  c.  sheet,  the 
creeper  of  a  carding  machine,  —  c.  sickness,  Med.,  ergotism. 
—  c.  snowberry,  an  American  vacciniaceous  plant  (Chioge- 
nes  hisvidula)  with  white  berries  and  very  small  round 
leaves  having  the  flavor  of  wintergreen.  —  c.  soft  grass,  a 
perennial  grass  (Holcus  mollis)  allied  to  velvet  grass,  in¬ 
troduced  into  the  United  States  from  Europe.  — c.  thistle, 
the  Canada^ thistle.  —  c.  wheat  grass.  =  couch  grass. 
creep'y  (krep'T),  a.  1.  Marked  by  creeping,  or  slow  motion. 
2.  Crawly;  having  or  producing  a  sensation  as  if  insects 
are  creeping  on  the  skin. 

One’s  whole  blood  grew  curdling  and  creepy.  ffp 

R.  Browning.  I  S 

creese,  or  kris  (kres),  n.  {Malay  &rw.]  A  dagger 
used  by  the  Malays,  having  a  serpentine  blade.  — 
v.  t.  To  stab  with  a  creese.  W/ 

||  cr6  ma  illfere'  (kra'ma/ySr'),  n.  [F.]  1.  Fort.  V] 

An  indented  or  zigzagged  line  of  intreuchment.  W 
2.  The  winding  rack  of  a  repeating  watch.  l\ 

ere  mas'ter  (kre-mSs'ter),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  *pe-  ) 

paoTqp,  fr.  Kpe/xavvvuai  to  hang  ]  a  Anal.  A  thin  \ 

muscle  consisting  of  loops  of  fibers  derived  from  / 
the  internal  oblique  muscle  and  descending  with  I 
the  spermatic  cord,  w'hich  serves  to  draw  up  the  \ 
testicle,  b  Zool.  A  variously  shaped  process  of 
the  posterior  end  of  many  insect  pupae,  esp.  of  Creese. 
Lepidoptera.  It  is  often  provided  with  hooks  and  serves 
to  suspend  the  pupa.  —  crem  as-te'ri-al  (krSm'Ss-te'rl- 
ol),  a.  —  crem  as-ter'Ic  (krgm/£s-tSr'Tk),  a. 
cre  mate'  (kre-mat';  kre'mat;  277),  v.  t. ;  cre-mat'ed 
(-mat'Sd  ;  kre'mat-6d) ;  cre-mat'ing  (-Tug).  [L.  crematus , 

p.  p.  of  cremare  to  burn  ;  cf.  Skr.  gra  to  cook.]  To  burn  ; 
to  reduce  to  ashes  by  the  action  of  fire,  either  directly  or 
in  an  oven  or  retort ;  to  incremate  or  incinerate ;  as,  to 
cremate  a  corpse,  instead  of  burying  it. 
cre-ma'tion  (kre-ma'slmn),  n.  [L.  crematio.]  A  burning ; 
esp.,  act  or  practice  of  cremating  the  dead, 
cre  ma'tion  1st,  n.  One  who  advocates  the  practice  of  cre¬ 
mating  dead  bodies.  —  cre-ma'tion  ism  (-Tz’m),  n. 
ere  ma'tor  (kre-ma'ter),  n.  [L.]  One  that  cremates,  esp. 
corpsfes  ;  a  furnace  for  cremating  rubbish  or  corpses, 
crem'a-to  ry  (krSm'a-to-ri  ;  kre'ma-;  277),  n. ;  pi.  -ries 
(-rtz).  [NL.  crematorium.']  A  furnace  for  cremating,  as 
corpses  or  refuse  ;  a  building  containing  such  a  furnace, 
crem'a-to  ry,  a.  Of,  pert,  to,  or  employed  in,  cremation. 

II  erfeme  (krSiu),  n.  [F.]  Cream;  —  used  in  names  in  cook¬ 
ery,  etc.  ;  specif.,  a  sirupy  liqueur,  the  principal  flavoring 
being  usually  specified;  as,  creme  de  menthe'  (de  maNt') 
(cream  of  mint),  crime  de  rose  (de  roz'),  etc. 
crem'o  carp  (krgm'6-karp  ;  kre'mo-),  n.  [Gr.  Kpepavvvvat 
to  hang  -|-  -catp.]  Bot.  A  form  of  schizocarp 
consisting  of  two  indehiscent  1 -seeded  carpels 
(mericarps) ,  which  split  apart  at  maturity,  re¬ 
maining  pendent  from  the  summit  of  a  slen¬ 
der  axis,  the  carpophore .  It  is  the  character¬ 
istic  seedlike  fruit  of  apiaceous  plants.  Cremo*carp. 

Cre-mo'na  (kre-mo'nd),  n.  A  superior  kind  a  a  Mericarps; 
of  violin,  formerly  made  at  Cremona,  in  It-  &  Carpophore, 
aly  ;  esp.  one  made  by  the  Amati  family,  Guamerius,  or 
Stradivarius. 

Cre  mo'na’s  the'o  rem  (kra-mo'naz).  [After  Luigi  Cre¬ 
mona  (b.  1830),  Italian  geometer.]  Math.  The  proposition 
that  every  Cremona  transformation  may  be  brought  about 
by  a  succession  of  reversible  quadratic  transformations. 
Cre  mo'na  trans' for  ma'tion  (kra-mo'na).  Math.  A  re¬ 
versible  birational  transformation  of  the  whole  plane  by 
w  hich  any  curve  may  be  changed  into  another  (of  the  same 
genus)  with  no  point  singularities  but  simple  nodes. 


cree,  v.  t.  [F.  creer.]  To  create. 
Obs.  [cree,  to  soften. | 

creed  (kred),  pret.  3r  p.  p.  of  | 
creed'less,  a.  See  -less. — 
-  creed 'less-ness.w. 

•creeds'man  (  kredz'nv/n),  n.  An 
adherent  of  a  (certain)  creed  or 
(the  8am e)  creed.  Rare. 
creek,  v.p.  1.  To  run  as,  or  form, 
a  creek.*  Obs. 

2.  To  turn  ;  to  wind.  Obs. 
creek,  n.  [Cf.  LG.  kriken  to 
break  (of  the  day),  D.  trie  ken.'] 
Dawn.  Obs. 

creek  chub.  The  common  chub 
( Semotilus  atromaculatus)  of  the 
small  streams  of  eastern  North 
America.  See  curs,  11  lust. 
creek  duck.  The  gadwafl.  Lo¬ 
cal,  U.  S. 

creak'er,  n.  The  spotted  sand¬ 
piper.  Local,  U.  S. 
creek'flsh',  n.  The  chub  sucker, 
creek  grass.  A  North  American 


species  of  river  weed(J*otamoge- 
ton  nuttalfiij. 

creek  gum  Any  of  several  Aus¬ 
tralian  eucalypts,  as  Eucalyptus 
gnnnii  and  E.  rostrata. 
creek  maple.  The  silver  maple, 
creek  netxle.  A  tall  nettle  (Ur- 
tica  holosericea)  growing  along 
streams  on  the  Pacific  coast  of 
the  United  States, 
creek'-stuff',  n.  A  grass  (Soar- 
tina  polystachya)  grow  ing  along 
creeks  and  in  salt  marshes.  U.  S. 
creel 'er,  n.  A  boy  or  girl  whose 
occupation  is  to  take  off  empty 
bobbins  from  the  creels  and 
put  on  full  ones, 
creem  (krem),  v.  t.  To  nut  or 
slip  secretly  or  slyly.  Dial.  Eng. 
creem  (krem),  r.  t.  [Cf.  MHG. 
krimmen  to  scratch,  seize.]  To 
squeeze  or  hug,  as  in  wrestling  ; 
to  crush  ;  to  mash.  Dial.  Eng. 
creem,  v.  i.  tf  n.  Shiver,  as  with 


cold;  shudder.  Dial.  Eng. 

creen  (kren),  n.  Obs.  or  dial. 
I'.S.  var.  of  careen;  — esp.  in 
phrase  on  llte  creen ,  ready  to 
turn  either  way. 
creep'ie  (k  r  e  p'Y  ;  k  rt  p'Y),  n. 
A  low  three-legged  stool  :  a  cut- 
tystool.  Scot.  3,-  Dial.  Eng. 
creep'i-ness,  n.  See  -ness. 
creep'ing-ly.  ad r.  of  creeping. 
creeple.  +  cripple. 
creep 'mouse,  n.  A  mouse,  in 
allusion  to  its  furtiveness.— 
a.  Furtive  ;  shy. 
free  potato,  or  Cree  turnip. 
The  Indian  brendroot. 
creep'y  Var.  of  creepie. 
creesh  (kresh),  n.  tf  v.  t.  [OF. 
creisse ,  cresse,  n.  Cf.  grease.] 
Grease;  oil.  Chiefly  Scot. — 
creesh'y  (-Y),  a  Chiefly  Scot. 
creest.  +  crest,  [creature.] 
cree'ter.  Obs.  or  dial.  var.  of  | 
creeze.  ^  creese. 


cre'fish  +  crawfish. 
creft.  f  craft. 
crefti.  +  CRAFTY. 
Ilcre-hue'la  (kra-wa'lii),  n. 
[Sp.,  dim.  of  crea.)  A  kind  of 
linen,  pure  or  mixed,  used  in 
Spain  and  Spanish  countries  for 
linings,  as  osnaburg  or  cretonne. 
Creigh'ton,  the  Admirable 
(kri'twn).  See  Admirable 
Crichton, 

creil  (krel  ;  kril).  Var.  of  crile. 

Forth  of  Eng.  3r  Scot. 

creil.  creill  (krel).  obs.  or  Scot. 

vars.  of  creel,  basket. 

creime.  +  chrism. 

creir'glat  (krar'gTst).  n.  [W. 

crair,  pi.  creiriau ,  relic  +  ctst  a 

chest.]  A  reliquary. 

creische.  +  creesh. 

creish  ( kresh).  Var.  of  creesh. 

Chiefly  Scot. 

creke.  +  creak. 

creket.  +  cricket,  an  insect. 


crelle.  +  c  reel,  basket. 

crema-to g'r  a-p h y  (kre'md- 
tbg'rd-fY),  ».  [Gr.  xpripa  thing 
used.  pi.  \prpxaTa  goods,  prop¬ 
erty  -f  -graphy.]  That  division 
of  economic  geography  which 
treats  of  the  minerals,  flora,  and 
fauna  of  a  region  in  their  eco¬ 
nomic  aspect.  Rare. 
crem'a-to 'rial  (krfm'd-to'rf- 
dl;  kre'md-),  a.  Crematory, 
crem  a-to'ri-um  (-«m),  n.;pl. 
-iJMs  (-iiniz)  or  -ria  (-d).  [NL.] 
=  crematory. 

crem'ba-lum  (kr5m'bd-lt?m), 
n. ;  L .  pi.  -la  (-la).  [NL.,  fr. 
GT.  tcpepfiaAov  a  kind  of  vibrat¬ 
ing  musical  instrument.]  A 
jew’s-harp. 
creme.  +  cream, 
i  crfcme'  de  la  crfcme'  (kram 
d’la  kram').  [F.]  (Team  of 
the  cream  ;  the  very  choicest. 


Crem'nitz  white.  Var.  of 
Kremnitz  white. 
cre-mom'e-ter  (krP-mCm'f-ter), 

n.  =  IREAMOMETER. 

cre-mo'na  ( krP-md'nd),  n.  Cor¬ 
rupt.  of  CROMORNA,  Or  KRUMM- 
HORN 

Cre  mo-nese'  (k  r  e'm  6-n  e  z'  ; 
-nes'),  a.  Of  or  pert,  to  Cremo¬ 
na.  a  city  of  northern  Italy, 
cre'mor  (kre'mbr),  n.  [L.]  A 
thick  juice  or  decoctioT  also,  a 
scum  on  a  liquid, 
cremosin.  crimson. 
cremp.  v.  t.  [Cf.  OD.  crempen 
to  shrink.]  To  contract;  restrain. 
Obs. 

crems.  Var.  of  krems. 
crem'sin,  crem'syne.  +  crim¬ 
son-  [white. | 

Crem  8  white.  =  Kre.mnitz| 
cre'na  (kre'nd),  n. ;  pi.  -n  jr 
(-ng).  [NL.,  or  perh.  L.,  a 

notch.]  A  cremation. 


food,  ftfot ;  out,  oil ;  chair ;  go ;  sing,  iqk  ;  then,  thin;  nature,  verdure  (250) ;  K  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144) ;  boN  ;  yet ;  zh  =  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Ouide. 

Full  explanation*  of  Abbreviations,  Signs,  etc.,  Immediately  precede  the  \  oeabaiary. 
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CRENATE 


530 


CRESS 


Crenelated  Molding. 


cre'nate  (kre'nat),  a.  [NL.  crena  notch.]  Having  the 
margin  cut  into  rounded  projections  or  scallops ; 

—  used  esp.  in  Bot.,  of  the  margins  of  foliar 
structures,  and  in  Anat.  of  shrunken  red  blood 
corpuscles.  See  crenation. 
cre'nate,  n.  A  salt  or  ester  of  crenic  acid, 
cre  na'tlon  (kre-na'shwn),  n.  a  A  crenate  for¬ 
mation  ;  a  rounded  projection,  as  the  edge  of  a 
leaf,  b  State  or  quality  of  being  crenate  ;  spe¬ 
cif.  :  Anat.  The  shrinkage,  or  shrunken  condition,  of  red 
blood  corpuscles  when  exposed  to  various  unnatural  con¬ 
ditions,  in  which  their  edges  become  crenate  or  toothed, 
the  corpuscle  assuming  a  stellate  outline, 
cren'a  ture  (kr5n'a-^ur  ;  kre'na-),  n.  A  crenation  ;  also, 
sometimes,  a  notch  or  indentation,  as  between  crenations. 
cren'el  (krgn'21),  cre  nelle'  (kre-nSl'),  n.  [OF.  crenel ,  F. 
crineau ,  LL.  crenellus,  kernellus ,  dim.  fr.  (assumed)  L.  crena 
notch.]  1.  One  of  the  embrasures  or  indentations  alter¬ 
nating  with  iqerlons  in  a  battlement ;  an  indentation ;  a 
notch.  See  merlon,  battlement,  Illust . 

2.  Bot.  =  CRENULATION. 

cren'el  (krSn'gl),  v.  t. ;  cren'eled  (-gld)  or  -elled  ;  cren'- 
el-ino  or  -el-lino.  [F.  creneler .]  To  embattle  ;  crenelate. 
cren'el  ate,  cren'el-late  (krgu'el-at),  v.  t. ;  cren'el-at'ed 
(-iit'gd)  or  -el-lat'ed  ;  cren'el- at'ing  (-at'ing)  or  -el-lat'- 
ino.  [Cf.  F.  creneler  to  indent.  See  crenel.]  To  furnish 
with  battlements,  and  thus  make  defensible  according  to 
ancient  warfare,  as  a  wall,  or  a  manor  house, 
cren'el-at  ed.  cren'el  lat'ed  (-at/gd),i?.  a.  1.  Furnished 
with  battlements ;  embattled. 

2.  Bot.  Crenulate.  Rare. 
crenelated,  or  crenellated,  molding  or 
moulding.  Arch.,  a  molding  of  em¬ 
battled  or  indented  pattern  com¬ 
mon  in  medieval  buildings, 
cren  el-a'tlon,  cren'el  la'tion 
(-a'shtm),  n.  1.  Act  of  crenelating,  or  state  of  being  cren¬ 
elated  ;  hence,  crenelated  work  or.  fortification. 

2.  Bot.  =  CRENULATION. 

cre'nic  (kre'nlk),  a.  [Gr.  Kpjirq  spring,  fountain.]  Chem.. 
Pertaining  to  or  designating  a  pale  yellow,  uncrystalliza- 
ble  acid  said  to  occur  in  vegetable  mold  and  in  ocherous 
deposits.  It  forms  apocrenic  acid  by  oxidation. 
Cren'O-thriX  (kren'o-thrTks),  n.  [NL.  ;  Gr.  Kpiqvt)  a  spring 
-f-  0pt£  a  hair.]  Bacteriol.  A  genus  of  bacteria  of  the 
family  Chlamydobacteriacese,  consisting  of  long,  stiff,  un¬ 
branched  filaments.  The  only  species,  C.  polyspora ,  occurs 
abundantly  in  ponds  and  often  in  reservoirs,  imparting  a 
bad  taste  to  the  water. 

cren'U-late  (krgn'u-lat) )  a.  [Dim.  of  crenate.]  Minutely 
cren'u  lat'ed  (-laUSd)  J  crenate. 

cren'U-la'tion  (-la'slmn),  n.  a  A  minute  crenation.  b  The 
state  of  being  minutely  crenate  or  scalloped. 

Cre  o-don'ta  (kre'o-dbn'ta),  n.  pi.  [NL.;  Gr.  Kpe'a?  flesh 
-}-6Sov5,  66opto9,  tooth.]  Paleon.  An  order  of  primitive 
carnivorous  mammals  showing  relationship  to  the  primitive 
ungulates.  Their  remains  occur  in  Europe  and  North  and 
South  America,  in  Eocene  and  Miocene  formations.  Cf. 
HYiENODON.  —  cre'o  dont  (kre'6-d5nt),  a.  &  n. 
cre'ole  (kre'ol),  n.  [F.  cr&ole ,  Sp.  criollo,  from  an  Ameri¬ 
can  negro  word,  perh.  a  corruption  of  a  Sp.  criadiUo ,  dim. 
of  criado  servant,  formerly  also  child,  fr.  L.  creatus,  p.  p. 
of  create  to  create.  Cf.  create.]  1.  [Usually  cap.]  Orig., 
as  used  especially  in  Spanish  America  and  the  southern 
French  colonies,  a  person  of  European  descent  but  born 
and  bred  in  the  colony. 

2.  I  Usually  cap.']  Hence  :  a  A  person  of  French  or  Span¬ 
ish  descent  born  and  raised  in  a  colonial  or  remote  region, 
esp.  an  intertropical  region,  the  environment  and  culture  of 
which  have  entailed  a  characteristic  adaptation  of  the  na¬ 
tional  type,  b  In  the  United  States,  a  white  person  de¬ 
scended  from  the  French  or  Spanish  settlers  of  Louisiana  and 
the  Gulf  States,  and  preserving  their  characteristic  speech 
and  culture,  c  The  French  patois  spoken  in  Louisiana. 

The  title  [Creole]  did  not  first  belong  to  the  descendants  of 
Spanish,  but  of  French,  settlers.  But  6uch  a  meaning  implied  a 
certain  excellence  of  origin,  and  so  came  early  to  include  any 
native  of  French  or  Spanish  descent  by  either  parent,  whose  non¬ 
alliance  with  the  slave  race  entitled  him  to  social  rank.  Later, 
the  term  was  adopted  by,  not  conceded  to,  the  natives  of  mixed 
blood,  and  is  still  so  used  among  themselves.  .  .  .  Besides  French 
and  Spanish,  there  are  even,  for  convenience  of  speech,  “col¬ 
ored  "  Creoles  ;  but  there  are  no  Italian,  or  Sicilian,  nor  any  Eng¬ 
lish,  Scotch,  Irish,  or  “Yankee"  Creoles ,  unless  of  parentage 
married  into,  and  themselves  thoroughly  proselyted  in.  Creole 
society.  G.  Jr.  Cable. 

3.  A  negro  born  in  America;  —  more  properly,  creole  negro 
(see  creole,  a.,  2). 

4.  a  A  person  of  mixed  Creole  and  negro  blood  speaking 
a  dialect  of  French  or  Spanish  (cf.,  however,  citation  under 
creole,  a.,  2).  b  In  Alaska,  a  person  of  mixed  Russian 
and  Eskimo  or  Indian  descent. 

6.  Zool.  a  =  janissary,  fish,  b  A  handsomely  colored 
serranoid  market  fish  ( Paranthias  furcifer)  from  both 
coasts  of  tropical  America. 

cre'ole,  a.  1.  [ Usually  cap.]  Designating  a  Creole  (in 
senses  1  and  2) ;  of  Creole  blood  and  culture. 

2.  Born  and  bred  as  a  native,  but  not  of  indigenous  stock  ; 
as,  a  creole  negro;  a  creole  pony. 

The  term  creole  negro  is  employed  in  the  English  West  Indies 


to  distinguish  the  negroes  born  there  from  the  Africans  imported 
during  the  time  of  the  Blave  trade.  The  application  of  this  term 
to  the  colored  people  has  led  to  an  idea  common  in  some  parts 
of  the  United  States,  though  wholly  unfounded,  that  it  implies 
an  admixture  greater  or  less  of  African  blood.  H .  Hildreth. 

3.  [ Usually  cap.]  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  characteristic  of, 
a  Creole  or  Cleoles;  as,  Creole  French  ;  also,  manufac¬ 
tured  or  produced  by  Creoles  ;  loosely,  peculiar  to  Louisi¬ 
ana  ;  as,  Creole  shoes,  eggs,  wagons,  baskets,  etc. 
cre'Ol-ize  (kre'31-iz),  v.  t.  ;  -ized  (-izd) ;  -iz'ing  (-Iz'Tng). 
Also  cre'ole  ize.  [Usually  cap.]  To  make  or  imbue  with 
Creole  qualities  or  characteristics,  as  of  manners,  feelings, 
climatic  immunity,  or  the  like.  —  cre  ol-i-za'tion  (-T-za'- 
shwn ;  -i-za'shfin),  n. 

Cre'on  (kre'5n),  n.  [Gr.  KpeW.]  Gr.  Myth.  Brother-in- 
law  of  CEdipus,  who  espoused  the  cause  of  Eteocles  against 
Polynices.  He  became  king  of  Thebes  after  the  death  of 
his  nephews  and  condemned  Antigone  to  be  buried  alive 
for  performing  funeral  rites  over  Polynices.  See  Antigone. 
cre'o-sol  (kre'o-sol ;  -s51),  n.  Also  creasol.  [creosote  -j-  2d 
•ol.]  Chem.  A  colorless  aromatic  liquid,  C8H10O2,  resem¬ 
bling  carbolic  acid.  It  is  obtained  from  beechwood  tar 
and  gum  guaiacum,  and  is  related  to  pyrocatechin. 
cre  o-SO'tal  (-so'tal),  n.  Pharm.  A  thick  pale  yellow 
liquid,  consisting  of  a  mixture  of  phenol  carbonates  pre¬ 
pared  from  creosote.  It  is  used  as  an  internal  antiseptic. 
cre'O-SOte  (kre'6-sot),  ??.  [Gr.  *pea?,  gen.  Kpe\i>9,  flesh  -f- 
<rw£eu'  to  preserve.]  Chem.  a  An  oily  antiseptic  liquid,  of 
a  burning  smoky  taste,  colorless  when  pure,  but  usually 
colored  yellow  or  brown  by  impurity  or  exposure,  obtained 
by  the  distillation  of  wood  tar,  esp.  that  of  beechwood. 
It  is  a  complex  mixture  of  various  phenols  and  their  ethers, 
the  principal  constituents  being  guaiacol,  creosol,  plilorol, 
and  methyl  creosol.  It  is  remarkable  as  an  antiseptic  and 
deodorizer  in  the  preservation  of  wood,  flesh,  etc.,  and  in 
the  prevention  of  putrefaction  ;  but  it  is  a  poor  germicide. 
Smoked  meat,  as  ham,  owes  its  preservation  and  taste  to  a 
small  quantity  of  creosote  absorbed  from  the  smoke  to 
which  it  is  exposed,  b  A  similar  substance  obtained  from 
coal  tar. 

cre'o  sote,  v.  t. ;  cre'o-sot'ed  (-sot'gd) ;  cre'o-sot'ing 
(-aot'Tng).  To  saturate  or  impregnate  with  creosote,  as 
timber,  for  the  prevention  of  decay. 

creosote  bush  A  zygopliyllaceous  shrub  (Covillea  mezi- 
cana)  found  hi  desert  regions  from  Colorado  to  California 
and  southward  through  Mexico.  It  has  yellow  flowrersand 
very  resinous  foliage  with  a  strong  odor  of  creosote.  See 
Sonora  gum. 

creosote  Oil.  a  That  part  of  the  wood-tar  distillate  from 
which  creosote  is  obtained  by  purification,  b  The  third 
main  fraction  in  the  distillation  of  coal  tar,  boiling  from 
230°  or  240°  to  270'-'  C.  It  is  a  greenish  yellow  oil,  heavier 
than  water,  containing  phenols  and  other  bodies,  and  is 
used  for  creosoting  timber,  and  for  other  purposes, 
cre'o  SOt'iC  (-sSt'Tk),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  creosote, 
cre'pance  (kre'pans),  n.  [Cf.  It.  crepaccio ,  fr.  crepare  to 
crack.]  Far.  An  injury  in  a  horse’s  leg,  caused  by  inter¬ 
ference.  It  sometimes  forms  an  ulcer. 

II  crepe  (krfip  ;  E.  krap),  n.  [F.]  Crape  ;  also,  any  of  vari¬ 
ous  crapelike  fabrics,  whether  crinkled  or  not. 
crepe  de  Chine  (d’-shen')  [F.  de  Chine  of  China],  Canton 
crape  or  an  inferior  gauzy  fabric  resembling  it. — c.  llsse 
(les)  [F.  lisse  smooth],  smooth,  or  unwrinklea,  crape. 
Cre'pis  (kre'pis),  n.  [L.,  an  unknown  plant.]  Bot.  A  large 
genus  of  cichoriaceous  herbs  of  the  Northern  Hemisphere. 
They  have  alternate  or  basal  mostly  pinnatifid  leaves,  and 
heads  of  yellow  or  orange  flowers.  Several  species  are 
common  in  the  western  United  States.  Also  [/.  c.],a  plant 
of  this  genus. 

crep'i-tant  (krgp'T-tdnt),  a.  [See  crepitate.]  Having  or 
making  a  crackling  sound  ;  crackling  ;  rattling, 
crepitant  rfile,  Med.,  a  peculiar  crackling  sound  audible  with 
inspiration  in  pneumonia  and  other  lung  diseases, 
crep'i-tate  (krgp'T-tat),  v.  i.  ;  crep'i-tat'ed  (-tat'gd);  crep'- 
i-tat'ing  (-tat'Tng).  [L.  crepitare  to  crackle,  v.  intensive 
of  crepare  to  crack.  Cf.  crevice.]  1.  To  make  a  series  of 
small,  sharp,  rapidly  repeated  explosions  or  sounds,  as  salt 
in  fire  ;  to  crackle  ;  rattle  ;  snap. 

2.  Zool.  To  discharge  fluid.  See  crepitation,  n.,  3. 
crep'I-ta'tion  (-ta'shwn),  n.  [Cf.  F.  crepitation.]  1.  Act 
of  crepitating ;  crackling  ;  a  crackling  noise. 

2.  Med.  a  A  grating  or  crackling  sensation  or  sound,  as 
that  produced  by  rubbing  two  fragments  of  a  broken  bone 
together,  or  by  pressing  upon  cellular  tissue  containing  air. 
b  A  crepitant  rfile. 

3.  Zool.  The  explosive  discharge  of  any  defensive  fluid 
by  an  insect,  as  the  bombardier  beetle. 

crep'l-tus  (krSp'T  -tfis),  n.  [L.,  fr.  crepare  to  crack.]  Med. 
a  The  noise  produced  by  a  sudden  discharge  of  wind  from 
the  bowels,  b  =  crepitation. 

II  cr6'pon  (kra'pbn ;  krSp'Qn  ;  F.  kra'pfiN'),  n.  [F.]  A 
stuff  resembling  crape  but  firmer  in  texture, 
cre-pus'cle  (kre-pQs'’l)  (  n.  [L.  crepusculum ,  fr.  neper 
cre-pus'cule  (kre-pQs'kul)  J  dusky,  dark  :  cf.  F.  crepus- 
cule.]  Twilight. 

cre-pus'cu-lar  (-ku-lar),  a.  [Cf.  F.  crepusculaire.]  1.  Of, 
pertaining  to,  or  like,  twilight ;  glimmering ;  imperfectly 
clear  or  luminous  ;  dim. 

This  semihistorical  and  crepuscular  period.  Sir  G.  C.  Lewis. 
2.  Flying  in  the  twilight  or  evening,  or  before  sunrise,  as 
certain  birds  and  insects. 

crepuscular  light,  the  white  arc  appearing  above  the  red 


segment  of  the  western  sky  after  sunset,  also  less  fre¬ 
quently  in  the  eastern  sky  before  sunrise, 
cres'a-lol  (krSs'a-lol ;  -lol),  n.  [cre sol  -f-  salol.]  Pharm. 
Any  of  the  cresol  salicylates,  esp.  metacresol  salicylate, 
recommended  as  a  substitute  for  salol. 
cre-scen'do  (krg-shgn'do  ;  krg-sSn'do  ;  277),  a.  <t*  adv.  [It., 
fr.  crescere  to  increase.  See  crescent.]  1.  Music.  With 
a  constantly  increasing  volume;  gradually  increasing  in 
force  and  fullness  of  tone  ;  —  a  direction  for  the  perform¬ 
ance  of  a  passage,  indicated  by  the  mark  by  the 

word,  or  by  the  abbreviation  cresc. 

2.  Phon.  Pronounced  with  increasing  force  or  stress;  ris¬ 
ing  ;  as,  Ital.  iu  is  a  crescendo ,  or  rising,  diphthong,  the 
stress  coming  upon  the  second  element, 
cre-scen'do,  n.  An  increase  in  force,  stress,  or  volume  of 
sound,  as  in  the  rendering  of  a  passage  of  music ;  also,  a 
passage  so  rendered. 

cres'cent  (kres'ent),  n.  [ME.  cressent ,  cressaunt ,  crescent 
(in  sense  1),  OF.  creissant  increasing,  F.  croissant ,  p.  pr.  of 
croitre,  OF.  creistre,  fr.  L.  crescere  to  increase,  v.  incho. ; 
akin  to  creare  to  create.  See  create  ;  cf.  accrue,  in¬ 
crease,  crescendo.]  1.  The  increasing  moon;  the  moon 
iu  her  first  quarter,  or  its  figure,  defined  < 
by  a  concave  and  a  convex  edge  ;  also,  im¬ 
properly,  the  old  or  decreasing  moon  in  a 
like  state. 

2.  A  representation  or  figure  of  the  in¬ 

creasing  moon;  as:  a  An  ornament  or  dec¬ 
oration.  b  Her.  A  charge  consisting  of 
the  figure  of  the  increasing  moon  with  the 
horns  directed  upward,  often  used  as  a  v 

mark  of  cadency  to  distinguish  a  second  „  „ 

son  and  his  descendants,  c  An  emblem  <-'reBcem,  tier. 
or  badge,  as.  Antia.,  a  symbol  of  Artemis,  or  Diana,  or  the 
ancient  symbol  of  Byzantium,  or  Constan¬ 
tinople  ;  specif.,  the  emblem  of  the  Turk¬ 
ish  Empire,  adopted  after  the  taking  of  j 
Constantinople;  hence.  theTurkish  power, 
and,  by  extension,  Mohammedanism  as  a 
political  force. 

The  cross  of  our  faith  is  replanted. 

The  pale,  dying  crescent  isdaunted.  Campbell. 
d  A  badge*  of  knighthood  or  a  decorative 
order.  An  order  of  the  Crescent  was  in-  _  ,  . 
stituted  by  Charles  I.,  king  of  Naples  and  TurkishCrescent. 
Sicily,  in  1268 ;  a  second  by  Ren£  of  Anjou,  in  1448;  a  third 
by  Sultan  Selim  III.,  1799,  to  be  conferred  upon  foreigners 
to  whom  Turkev  might  be  indebted  for  valuable  services. 
All  three  are  extinct. 

3.  A  crescent-shaped  object;  as :  a  A  circular  row  of 
houses,  b  A  crescent-shaped  bun  or  roll.  U.  S.  e  A  Turk¬ 
ish  instrument  with  bells  or  jingles  and  a  crescent  at  the  top. 
d  Med.  A  crescent-shaped  form  of  the  malaria  parasite. 

4.  A  defect  in  a  horse’s  foot,  caused  by  the  falling  down 
of  the  coffin  bone,  which  presses  the  sole  outward. 

6.  Lace  Making.  A  raised  cordonnet  inclosing  flat  stitches 
of  needle-point  laces  or  joining  separate  pieces, 
crescents  of  Gia-nuz'zi  (ja-nbot'se).  Anat.  =  demilunes  of 
Heidenhain. 

cres'cent,  a.  1.  Increasing  ;  growing. 

The  crescent  promise  of  my  spirit  hath  not  set.  Tennyson. 
2.  Shaped  like  the  moon  in  her  first  quarter. 

Astarte,  queen  of  heaven,  with  crescent  horns.  Milton. 
Crescent  City,  New  Orleans,  La.,  the  older  portion  of  which 
forms  a  crescent  around  a  bend  of  the  Mississippi  River.  — 
c.  spot.  Zool.,  any  of  numerous  small  nymphalid  butterflies 
having  crescent-shaped  white  spots  along  the  margins  of 
the  red  or  brown  wings. 

cres'cent,  v.  t. ;  cres'cent-ed  ;  cres'cent-ing.  To  form 
into  a  crescent,  border  in  a  crescent,  or  adorn  or  charge 
with  crescents. 

Cre-scen'ti-a  (krg-sSn'shT-d),  n.  [NL.,  after  Pietro  Cre 
scenzi ,  medieval  Italian  writer  on  agriculture.]  Bot.  h 
small  genus  of  tropical  American  bignoniaceous  trees  hav¬ 
ing  coriaceous  leaves  and  pale  yellow  flowers  borne  on  the 
old  wood.  The  fruit  contains  a  pulp  filled  with  numerous 
seeds  ;  its  hard  rind  affords  utensils  of  various  kinds. 
See  CALABASH,  CALABASH  TREE, 
cres-cen'tic  (krS-sgn'ttk),  a.  Crescent-shaped, 
crescentic  lobes,  Anat.,  two  lobes  (anterior  and  posterior) 
of  the  upper  surface  of  each  hemisphere  of  the  cerebellum 
separated  by  the  preclival  fissure, 
cres'cive  (krSs'T v),  a.  [L.  crescere  to  increase.]  Increas¬ 
ing  ;  growing  “  The  great  and  crescive  self.”  Emerson. 
cre'sol  (kre'sol,  -sbl),  n.  [From  creosote.]  Chem.  Any 
one  of  three  isomeric  substances,  CH3  C6H4  OH,  homolo¬ 
gous  with  and  resembling  phenol,  and  distinguished  as 
ortho-,  met  a-,  and  para-cresol  —  called  also  cresylic  acid. 
They  are  obtained  from  coal  tar  and  wood  tar  as  colorless, 
oily  liquids  or  solids,  and  are  used  as  disinfectants.  Para- 
cresol  occurs  combined  in  the  urine,  as  a  product  of  the 
intestinal  putrefaction  of  tyrosine. 

cre-sor'cin  (kre-sor'sTn),  n.  [cre.?ol  -j-  orcin.]  Chem.  A 
crystalline  dihydroxy  toluene,  C6H3CH3(OH)2,  isomeric 
with  orcin. 

cre  SOt'ic  (kre-sbt'Tk)  1  a.  Chem.  Designating  any 

cre' SO- tin 'ic  (kre'so-tTn'Tk)  (  of  ten  isomeric  acids,  CflH3- 
(CH3)(OH)CO.jH,  derived  from  the  cresols.  One  of  them, 
melting  at  151°  C.,  is  used  in  medicine  as  an  antipyretic, 
cress  (krSs),  n.  ;  pi.  cresses  (krSs'gz  ;  -Tz).  [ME.  cresf 
cresse ,  kers,  kerse ,  AS.  cresse ,  cerse ;  akin  to  D.  kers,  G. 
kresse,  Dan.  karse ,  Sw.  ki  asse ;  possibly  also  to  OHG. 
chresan  to  creep.]  1.  Any  of  numerous  plants  of  the 


cre'n&t-ed  (krS'nat-ed),  a.  Cre¬ 
nate. 

cre'nate-ly,  adv.  of  crenate. 
crenche.  cringe. 
crencle.  +  cringle. 

cren'el-ate.  cren'el-late,  a. 

Crenelated. 

crd'ne-ld'  (kra/n?-la'),  cren  el- 
16r  (krgn'5-la'),  a.  Alsocren  e- 
lee'.  [F.  creneld,  p.  p.  of  cre¬ 
neler  to  indent.  See  crenel.] 

1.  Her.  Having  the  upper  edge 
crenelated  ;  embattled. 

2.  Needlework.  Cut  on  the  edge 
in  square  scallops, 
cren'eled,  cren'elled  (krSn'- 
gld),  p.  a.  =  CRENELATED, 
cre  n'e  1-e  t  (kr(?n'£l-Pt),  n.  A 
small  crenel,  or  imitation  of  one 
in  a  decorative  design, 
cren'el-ing,  cren'el-ling,  r>.  pr. 
if  vb.  n.  of  crenel.  Specif.:  n. 
Bot.  A  crenation  or  crenature. 
cren'el-late.  cre  n7e  1-1  a't  i  o  n, 
cren  elle',  etc.  Vars.  of  crenel¬ 
ate, cren  elation,  crenel, etc. 
cren'gle.  +  cringle. 


cre-nlt'lc  (krC-nTt'lk),  a.  [Gr. 
xpriwq  aspring.l  Geol.  Of,  pert, 
to,  or  resulting  from,  the  raising 
of  mineral  matter  from  subter¬ 
ranean  igneous  rocks  through 
the  action  of  springs.  —  crenitic 
hypothesis,  the  theory  that  the 
ancient  crystalline  rocks  were 
formed  by  crenitic  action, 
cren'kle.’  crinkle. 
cren'u-la  (krSn'fl-ld),  n. ;  L.  pi. 
-l.e  (-le).  [NL.]  A  crenulation. 
creoiz.  ^  cross. 
cre-o'le-an  (krf-S'l(f-<In),  cre-o'- 
li-an,  a.  tf  n.  =  creole.  Rare. 
Creole  State.  The  State  ot  Lou¬ 
isiana.  Cf.  creole,  n.,  2  b. 
cre'o-lin  (kre'6-lTn),  n.  A  prep¬ 
aration  of  cresols,  used  as  an  an¬ 
tiseptic.  Trade  Name. 
cre'ol-ism  (kre'Ol-Tz’m),  n.  a 
Spanish-American  Lit.  Descrip¬ 
tion  or  portrayal  of  Creole  life, 
b  Creole  descent, 
cre-oph'a-gous  (kre-5f'd-gus), 
a.  [Gr.  xpe'as  flesh  +  -phagous.] 
Carnivorous. 


crep.  Obs.  or  dial.  pret.  and  p. 
p.  of  creep. 

crep'a-ture.  n.  [L.  rrepatura.] 
Rupture  ;  crack.  Obs. 
crepaud.  crepawd.  +  crapaud. 
crepe.  -f>  creep  ;  obs.  pret.  and 
p.  p.  of  CREEP. 

[!  crepe  (krap),  v.  t.  [F.  cr&per.] 
To  friz,  as  hair. 

||  crSpe,  u.  [F.]  A  pancake. 
Ilcre'pd'  (krP'pa'),  a.  [F.] 
Frizzed  ;  wrinkled, 
crepel.  +  cripple. 

I)  cre  pe-line'  (kra'p’-len'),  n. 
[F.]  A  very  thin  and  light  ma¬ 
terial  of  silk,  or  silk  and  wool, 
used  for  women’s  costumes, 
crepi-do'ma  (kre'pT-dd'md), 
n.  ;  jd.  -domata  (-dfi'md-ta). 
[Gr.  Kpryni&(jjp.a.]  Gr.  Archieol. 
A  foundation,  esp.  the  entire 
foundation  or  level  floor  space 
of  a  building. 

Cre-pid'u-la  (kr?-pYd'ti-ld),  n. 
[NL.,  fr.  L.  crepidvla  a  small 
sandal.]  Zool.  A  genus  of  taeni- 
oglossate  limpetlike  gastropods. 


They  have  an  internal  plate  or 
shelf  at  one  end  of  the  shell. 
Several  species  are  common  on 
the  oyster  beds  of  the  Atlantic 
coast.  See  boat  shell. 
crep'ine  (krgp'Yn),  n.  [F.  cr<*- 
pine.]  A  netted  or  fringed  work 
of  lace,  formerly  much  used. 

II  cr^  pine'  (kra'pen'),  n.  [F.] 
The  caul. 

P  cr^  pi  nette'  (kra'ne'nSt'),  n. 
f  F.]  A  ragout  of  hashed  meat  in 
pieces  of  crepine. 
crep  i-tac'u-lnm  (krPp'Y-tttk'fl- 
lnm ),  n. ;  L.  ]>l.  -la  (-la).  [L.,  a 
rattle.  See  crepitate.]  Zool.  a 
The  rattle  of  a  rattlesnake,  b  A 
sound-producing  organ  of  cer¬ 
tain  insects,  as  tne  katydid, 
crep'i-tous  (krPp'T-t?7s),  a.  Med. 
Producing  crepitation, 
crept,  pret.  $•  p.  p.  of  creep. 
crepul.  ^  cripple. 
cre  pus'cu-line  (krf-ptts'kfl- 
lYn ;  -lln),  cre-pus'cu-lous  (-li/s), 
a.  Crepuscular, 
cre-pus'cu-lum  (-him),  n.  [L.] 


Crepuscule  ;  twilight  ;  dusk, 
crep'y  (krap'Y),  a.  Of  the  na¬ 
ture  of,  or  like,  crepe, 
cres.  +  crease,  increase, 
cres.  cress. 

cres-am'ine  (krPs-fim'Yn  ;  kr?t/- 
a-rnen'  :  184),  n.  Pharm.  An 
antiseptic  used  in  diseases  of 
the  skin.  It  is  a  mixture  of 
tricresol  and  ethylene  diamine, 
cresant  ^  crescent. 
cresc.  Abor.  Crescendo, 
creace.  *1*  crease,  increase, 
cres'cence  (krfs'^ns),  n.  In¬ 
crease  ;  growth.  Obs. 

Cres'cens  (krCs'Pnz).  Bib. 
cres'cent-ade'  (krSs^nt-Sd'),  n. 
[crescent  -4-  -ade,  ns  in  crusar/e.) 
A  religious  war  carried  on  un¬ 
der  the  crescent,  orTurkish  em¬ 
blem,  or  on  behalf  of  Islamism. 
—  cres'cent-ad'er  (-?r),  n. 
cres-cen'tl-form  (kr?-s?n'tY- 
fflrm),  a.  Crescent-shaped, 
cres-cen'told,  a.  Crescentlike, 
cres 'cent- wise  ( krf  s'^nt-wlz'), 
adv.  See -wise. 


d-pll-c 

mi  ni  (kr5s'Y-te  H  mOPtY-plY- 
kftm'Y-nl).  [L.]  Increase  and 
multiply;  —  motto  of  Maryland. 
|i  cre'scit  e-un'do  (krfs'lt  6- 
un'dd).  [L.]  It  grows  by  go¬ 
ing,  or  as  it  goes;  — motto  of*New 
Mexico.  Lucretius  (VI.  841). 
II  cre'scit  sub  pon'de-re  vir'- 
tus.  [L.J  Strength  increases 
under  a  load. 

crese.  +  crease,  increase, 
crese.  creese. 
crese.  v.  t.  Peril.,  to  crush.  Obs. 
cresme  ^  chrism,  chrisom. 
creB'o-lin  (krgs'6-lYn).  cres'o- 
line  (-lYn  ;  -len).  =  creolin. 
cre'so-tate  (kre'sfi-tat  ;  krfs'5- 
tat),  cre-sot'i-nate  (krf-Bht't- 
nat),  n.  A  salt  of  cresotic  (cre- 
sotinic)  acid. 

cres-phon'tes  but 'ter  fly'  (kr5s- 

fhn'tezL  [Gr.  K.pea<f>6vT7)<;,  a 
personal  name.]  =  orange- 
tree  BUTTERFLY, 
crespine.  +  crepine. 
cress.  +  creese. 


ale,  senate,  c&re,  ftm,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofd;  eve,  £vent,  find,  recent,  maker;  ice,  ill;  old,  6bey,  orb,  6dd,  s&ft,  connect ;  use,  unite,  urn,  tip,  circus,  menii ; 

11  Foreign  Word.  ^Obsolete  Variant  of.  +  combined  with.  =  equals. 
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family  Brassicaceae  (hence  called  the  eress  family ),  the 
moderately  pungent  leaves  of  which  are  used  fii  salads  and 
garnish ings ;  esp. :  any  of  the  various  species  of  Rorippa 
(see  water  cress);  the  garden  peppergrass  (Lepidiu/u) ; 
or  (with  qualifying  adjective)  any  of  various  species  of 
Barbarea,  Arabis ,  Cardamine ,  Dentaria ,  etc. 

2-  Any  of  several  plants  resembling  true  cresses;  as,  the 
Indian  cress  ( Tropscolum  majus ),  Peter’s  cress  ( Crithmum 
maritimum),  etc. 

not  worth  a  creas,  or  “  not  worth  a  hers”  of  little  value  or 
importance ;  —  an  old  phrase  now  corrupted  into  “  not 
worth  a  curse."  Skeul. 

cress  (krgs),  n.  Mech.  A  die  used  in  drop  forging, 
cres  Belle'  (krg-sSl'),  n.  [F.  erectile  rattle.]  11.  C.  Ch. 
A  wooden  rattle  used  .as  a  substitute  for  a  bell  during  the 
Thursday  and  Friday  of  Holy  Week, 
sres'set  (krgs'gt ;  -It ;  151),  n.  [OF.  craisset ,  crasset,  cresset , 
sort  of  lamp  or  torch  ;  peril,  connected  with  OF.  croisuel 
a  sort  of  lamp,  and  influenced  by  OF.  eras ,  crais ,  grease 
(cf.  OREA8E);  the  ultimate  origin  is  uncertain;  cf.  also 
E.  cruse ,  F.  creuset  crucible,  E.  crucible .]  1.  An  iron 

vessel  or  basket  for  holding  burning  oil,  pitchy  wood,  or 
other  illuminant,  and  mounted  as  a  torch,  or  suspended  as 
a  lantern  ;  a  fire  basket. 

Starry  lamps  and  blazing  cressets ,  fed 

With  naphtha  and  asphaltus.  Milton. 

2  Coopering.  A  small  furnace  or  iron  fire  cage  for  plac¬ 
ing  inside  a  cask  to  cause  it  to  bulge. 

3.  A  chafer. 

Gres'sl  da  (krgs'T-dd),  n.  The  beautiful  daughter  of  Cal- 
clias,  proverbial  for  her  infidelity  to  her  lover.  See  Troilus. 
cress  rocket-  A  yellow-flowered  brassicaceous  plant 
(  Vella  pseudocytisus)  of  Spain,  often  cultivated  in  Euro¬ 
pean  gardens. 

cross'y  (krSs'T),  a.  Abounding  in  cresses.  Tennyson. 
cr@3t  (krgst),  n.  [OF.  crest  e,  F.  crete ,  L.  crista.  Cf. 
crease.]  1.  A  tuftor  process  (usually  ornamental)  on  the 
upper  part  of  the  head  of  a  bird  or  animal,  as  the  comb  of 
a  cock,  or  a  tuft  of  feathers. 

2.  The  plume  of  feathers,  or  other  decoration,  worn  on  a 
helmet,  as  one  indicating  the  rank  of  the  wearer ;  also, 
the  apex  of  a  helmet ;  hence,  a  helmet. 

Stooping  low  his  lofty  crest.  Scott. 

And  on  his  head  there  stood  upright 
A  crest ,  in  token  of  a  knight.  Gower 

3  Her.  A  bearing  or  device  worn,  not  upon  the  shield, 
but  usually  above  it,  or  separately  as  an  ornament  or  cog¬ 
nizance  for  plate,  liveries,  and  the  like. 

4.  Hence,  metaphorically,  high  spirits,  self-confidence, 
pride,  courage,  or  the  like ;  —  probably  with  reference 
both  to  senses  1  and  2.  Cf.  crestfallen. 

6.  Something  analogous  to  a  bird’s  or  an  animal’s  crest, 
esp.  as  being  the  head,  crown,  or  top  ;  specif.  :  a  The  upper 
point  or  edge  ;  a  peak,  summit,  or  ridge  ;  esp.,  the  top 
line  of  a  mountain  or  hill  or  of  a  range  of  mountains  or 
hills,  or  of  a  col  or  pass,  b  The  ridge  or  top  of  a  wave. 

Likejvave  with  crest  of  sparkling  foam.  Scott. 

Q  The  upper  curve  or  ridge  of  the  neck  of  a  horse  or  other 
quadruped;  sometimes,  specif.,  the  mane  borne  by  this  part, 
d  Arch.  The  ornamental  ridging  of  a  roof,  canopy,  etc.; 
also,  a  finial.  e  Anat.  A  ridge  or  prominent  raised  line  on  a 
bone  ;  as,  the  crest  of  the  Ilium,  the  thickened  curved  upper 
border  of  the  hip  bone  ;  crest  of  the  tibia,  the  angular  an¬ 
terior  border  of  the  shin  bone.  See  also  frontal  crest, 
occipital  crest,  etc.  f  Zool.  A  ridge  or  elongated  promi¬ 
nence,  esp.  a  longitudinal  and  median  one,  or  one  which  is 
serrated  or  tuberculated  so  as  to  suggest  the  comb  of  a 
cock,  as  that  on  the  back  and  tail  of  certain  lizards.  See 
basilisk,  lllust.  g  Bot.  A  ridge  or  process  forming  a 
partial  aril  in  certain  seeds,  as  those  of  Sanguinaria ; 
also,  an  appendage  terminating  or  crowning  any  organ,  as 
those  borne  on  the  leaves  of  some  hepatics. 
crest,  v.  t. ;  crest'ed  ;  crest'ing.  1.  To  furnish  with,  or 
surmount  as,  a  crest ;  to  serve  as  a  crest  for  ;  to  top  ;  crown. 

Groves  of  clouds  that  crest  the  mountain’s  brow.  Wordsworth. 

2-  To  mark  with  lines  or  streaks  like,  or  regarded  as  like, 
waving  plumes. 

Like  as  the  shining  sky  in  summer’s  night,  .  .  . 

Is  crested  all  with  lines  of  fiery  light.  Spenser. 

3-  To  reach  the  crest  of,  as  a  mountain  or  wave, 
crest,  v.  i.  To  form  or  rise  to  a  crest. 

crest  coronet  Her.  A  coronet  ornamented  with  four  straw¬ 
berry  leaves,  sometimes  placed  under  a  crest ;  —  sometimes 
improperly  called  ducal  coronet. 
crest'ed  (krSs'tSd  ;  -tTd  ;  7, 151),  p.  a.  1.  Hav¬ 
ing  or  furnished  with  a  crest.  “His  crested 
helm.”  Dryden. 

2.  Her.  Having  or  wearing  a  crest  of  specified 
tincture;  specif.,  of  a  cock,  cockatrice,  etc., 
having  a  crest  or  comb  of  tincture  different 
from  the  rest  of  the  body. 

crested  auk  or  auklet.  See  auklet.— c.  curassow. 

See  curassow.  —  c.  dog’s-tail,  a  European  grass 
(Cynosurus  cristalus),  valued  as  a  pasture  and 
forage  grass,  and  used  also  in  lawns.  The  flow¬ 
ers  are  in  stiff,  spikelike  panicles.  The  stems 
are  used  in  the  manufacture  of  leghorn  hats.  — 
c.  fern.  =  crest  fern.  — c.  grebe,  a  large  grebe 
( Columbus  cri status ),  widely  distributed  in  the 
Old  World,  having  when  in  full  plumage  a  large 
bifurcated  crest.  —  c.  guinea  fowl.  See  guinea 
fowl.  —  c.  hair  grass,  a  tufted  grass  ( Kceleria 
cristate)  of  the  north  temperate  zone,  abundant 
on  prairies.  It  has  narrowly  linear  or  setaceous 
leaves  and  spikelike  panicles.  — c.  lark,  a  com-  Crested 
mon  lark  ( Galerita  enstata)  of  Continental  Eu-  I>>g’8-tail 
rope,  having  dull  plumage  and  a  conspicuous  C  r,nnf{Um 
pointed  crest.  Related  species  occur  in  other  ’'*'**:'  *m 
parts  of  the  Old  World.  —  c.  oriole,  a  South  '  ‘ '' 

American  cacique  ( Ostinops  decuman  us).  —  c.  penguin.  See 
rock  hopper.  —  c.  screamer,  a  The  chaja,  or  the  allied  spe- 


cresaaunt.  4*  crescent. 
creased  (  krtfst),  a.  Creasy, 
cres'sent.  4*  crescent. 
cress  family  See  cress,  1. 
cres  son'  (r.  krC'sCiN'),  n.  [F., 
cress.]  A  shade  of  green  imitat¬ 
ing  the  color  of  water  crest., 
cress' -seed  oil.  See  oil,  Ta¬ 
ble  I. 

cress'wort''  (kr5a'wfirt/),  n. 
Any  plant  of  tne  cress  family, 
crest'fall  en-ly,  adv.  of  CREST¬ 
FALLEN.  See  -LY. 
creat'falFen-neaa,  n.  See -ness. 
cre'syl  (kre'sll),  n.  [cresol  + 
-f/J.l  =  TOLYL. 

creHaCkre'tA),  n.  [L.]  Chalk. 

II  cre'ta  an  car-bo'ne  no-ta'tl 


(nr  no-tan'di)  ?  [  L.]  (Are  they) 

to  he  marked  with  chalk  or  char¬ 
coal, -i.  e.,  as  luckv  or  unlucky  ?. 

J/nrace  (Satires,  II.  .3,  -4B). 
cre-ta'ceous-ly,  adv.  of  creta¬ 
ceous.  See  -i.y.  [taceous.l 
Cre-tac'lc  (krP-tfts'Yk),  a.  Cre-I 
Crete  (krgt),  n.  [L.  Cres,  Cre- 
tis.]  A  Cretan.  ^ 

||  crate  (knit),  v.  [F.l  Crest  ; 
—  used  esp.  in  Fort.  [Cretan. 
Cre'tian  (kre'shrfn),  a.  Sf  n.  \ 
Cre'tlc.  a.  Cretan, 
cre'tl-fy  (kre'tT-fT),  v.  ».  [L. 

creta  chalk  +  -///•]  To  convert 
into  chalk  ;  to  infiltrate  with 
lime  salts:  to  calcify.  —  crc'ti-fi- 
ca'tlon  (-fl-ka'shi/n),  n. 


cies  ( Chauna  chavaria)  of  northern  South  America,  b  The 
seriema.  —  crested  shield  fern.  =  CREST  fern. 
crest'fall  en  (krest'iSF’n),  a.  1.  With  drooping  crest  or 
hanging  head  ;  hence,  dispirited  ;  dejected ;  cowed. 

Let  it  make  thee  crestfallen  ; 

Ay,  and  allay  this  thy  abortive  pride.  Shak. 

2.  Having  the  crest,  or  upper  part  of  the  neck,  hanging  to 
one  side  ;  —  said  of  a  horse. 

crest  fern,  or  crested  fern.  A  tall  polypodiaceous  fern 
(Dryopferis  cristata)  of  North  America,  Europe,  and  Asia. 
It  has  handsome  pinnate,  sometimes  cristate,  fronds, 
crest'ing,  n.  Arch.  An  ornamental  ridge  surmounting  a 
wall  or  the  crest  of  a  roof. 

crest'less,  a.  Without  a  crest  or  escutcheon;  of  low  birth. 

“ Crestless  yeomen.”  Shak. 

crest  table.  A  crested  or  saddleback  coping,  used  for 
the  top  of  a  wall,  esp.  of  the  merlons  and  crenels  of  a  bat¬ 
tlement. 

crest  tile.  A  tile  made  to  cover  the  ridge  of  a  roof,  fitting 
upon  it  like  a  saddle, 
cres'y-late  (krSs'Y-lat),  n. 

Chein .  A  salt  or  ester  of  cresol. 
ere  syl'ic  (kre-sTl'Tk),  a. 

[From  creosote.]  Chem.  Per¬ 
taining  to,  or  derived  from, 
cresol,  creosote,  etc. 
cresylic  acid.  Chem.  =  CRESOL.  Greek  Crest  Tile;  1,  front, 
cre-ta'ceous  (kre-ta'slms),  a.  2,  side  view 

[L.  cretaceus,  fr.  creta  chalk.  Cf.  crayon.]  1.  Having 
the  qualities  of,  or  abounding  in,  chalk ;  chalky.  6ee  chalk. 
2.  [ cap .]  Geol.  Pertaining  to  or  designating  the  last  pe¬ 
riod  of  the  Mesozoic  and  the  corresponding  system  of  rocks, 
either  :  (1 )  as  heretofore  commonly  used,  the  entire  period 
between  the  Jurassic  and  the  Tertiary,  divided  into  Upper 
and  Lower  ;  or  :  (2)  according  to  a  recent  classification,  the 
upper  of  these  divisions,  the  lower  being  called  the  Coman- 
chean.  See  geology,  Chart.  The  deposits  of  the  period  in¬ 
clude  the  larger  part  of  the  known  chalk  beds,  greensand 
marl,  and  much  coal,  besides  the  more  common  sorts  of 
sedimentary  rocks.  Most  of  the  coal  of  the  United  States, 
west  of  the  Great  Plains,  is  of  Cretaceous  age.  The  (U pper) 
Cretaceous  vegetatiou  approached  the  modern  temperate 
and  subtropical  flora  in  general  aspect.  The  reptiles  re¬ 
mained  dominant  on  the  land  and  in  the  sea  ;  ganoid  fishes 
for  the  first  time  became  subordinate  to  teleosts.  The 
period  ended  with  widespread  mountain-forming  disturb¬ 
ances  and  with  extensive  igneous  eruptions,  especially  in 
the  western  parts  of  the  Americas.  These  events  mark  the 
transition  from  Mesozoic  to  Cenozoic. 
cretaceous  acid,  carbonic  acid.  Obs. 

Cre-ta'ceous,  n.  Geol.  The  Cretaceous  period  or  system. 
Cre'tan  (kre'ttzn),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  Crete,  or  Candia, 
which  was  one  of  the  principal  seats  of  the  Mycenaean  civ¬ 
ilization  (which  see)  and  has  always  been  socially  dominated 
by  the  eultureof  theGreekraces,  though  long  under  Roman, 
Venetian,  and  Ottoman  rule.  In  1913  Crete  was  recog¬ 
nized  as  a  part  of  Greece  by  the  Treaty  of  London. 

Cretan  bull,  Or.  Myth .,  the  bull  of  which  Pasiphae  became 
enamored  and  whose  capture  was  one  of  the  labors  of  Her¬ 
cules.  —  0.  carrot,  an  apiaceous  herb  ( Athamanta  crelensis) 
of  the  Mediterranean  region,  the  aromatic  seeds  of  which 
are  used  in  medicine  as  a  carminative.  —  C.  dittany,  a  men- 
thaceous  herb  (Amaracus  diclamnus ),  native  of  Crete.  It 
is  often  cultivated  for  its  drooping  spikes  of  pink  flowers 
and  colored  bracts.  —  C.  hemp,  the  bastard  bemp.  —  C.  rock- 
rose,  a  South  European  rockrose  ( < Hstus  <  rr(icvs),  one  <>t  the 
sources  of  gum  laaanum.  —  C.  spikenard,  an  Asiatic  valerian 
(  Valeriana  phu),  sometimes  cultivated  as  a  substitute  for 
the  true  spiKenard. 

Cre'tan,  «.  A  native  or  inhabitant  of  Crete,  or  Candia. 
The  ancient  Cretans  came  to  be  notorious  for  their  lying 
and  avarice.  See  Titus  i.  12,  quoting  Epimenides. 

lie  was  perfectly  truthful  toward  men,  but  to  woman  lied  like  a 
Cretan.  T.  /lardy. 

cre'tlc  (krS'tlk),  n.  [L.  Crelicus  (sc.  pes  foot),  Gr.  Kprj- 
riros  (sc.  7rov5  foot),  prop.,  a  Cretan  (metrical)  foot.]  Gr. 
t£r  Lat.  Pros.  A  foot  composed  of  one  short  syllable  be¬ 
tween  two  long  ones  (-  ~  -) ;  an  amphimacer. 
cre'tin  (kre'tTn),  n.  [F.  critm,  fr.  a  dial,  form  meaning 
prop.  Christian,  hence  human  being,  fr.  L.  Christianus.] 
One  afflicted  with  cretinism. 

cre'tin-lsm  (-Tz’m),  n.  [F.  crHinisme.~\  A  condition  of 
endemic  or  inherited  idiocy,  accompanied  by  physical  de¬ 
generacy  and  deformity  (usually  with  goiter),  frequent  in 
certain  mountain  valleys,  esp.  of  the  Alps, 
cre'tin  ous  (-us),  a.  Having  the  traits  of  a  cretin, 
cre'tlon  (kre'shftn),  n.  [L.  cretio,  - onis ,  fr.  cernere.  See 
cern.]  Rom.  Law.  a  An  act  before  a  magistrate  by  which 
an  outside  heir  declares  his  acceptance  of  the  succession, 
b  The  time  allowed  him  to  make  his  decision.  See  jus 
deliberandi.  —  cre'tion-a-ry  (-a-rT),  a. 

Ore'tlsm  (kre'tiz’m),  n.  Also  Cre'tl-clsm  (-tT-sTz’m). 
[Gr.  KpriTLopos  lying,  fr.  KprjT i£eiv  to  act  like  a  Cretan, 
that  is,  to  lie.]  Cretan  practice  ;  lying  ;  falsehood, 
ere-tonne'  (kre-t5n' ;  kre'tSn),  n.  [F.,  fr.  Creton ,  a  village 
in  Normandy.]  Orig.,  a  strong  white  fabric  with  warp  of 
hemp  and  weft  of  flax  ;  now,  a  strong  unglazed  cotton  cloth, 
plain  or  printed  on  one  or  both  sides,  often  used  for  covering 
furniture,  for  curtains,  etc. 

Cretl  sot'  gun  (krti'zo').  Ordnance.  Any  cannon  made  at 
Le  Creusot  in  France,  the  location  of  the  steel  and  ord¬ 
nance  works  of  Schneider  &  Co.,  which  are  among  the 
largest  in  the  world. 

cre  vasse' (krS-v&s'),n.  [F.  See  crevice.]  A  deep  crevice 
or  fissure,  as  in  an  embankment ;  esp.  :  a  A  fissure  in  the 
mass  of  a  glacier,  b  A  breach  in  the  levee  or  embank¬ 
ment  of  a  river,  as  on  the  lower  Mississippi.  U.  S. 
cre  vasse',  v.  t. ;  cre-vassed'  (-vast') ;  cre-vass'ing.  [F. 
crevasser.'}  To  open  or  fissure  with  crevasses, 
crfeve-cceur'  (krgv'kfir'),  n.  [F.]  1.  Heartbreak  ;  deep 

sorrow  or  grief  ;  mortification. 


2.  One  of  a  French  breed  of  black,  crested  domestic  fovrla, 
having  a  V-shaped  leaf  comb. 

crev'ice  (krSv'fs),  n.  [ME.  crevace ,  crevice,  OF.  crevace , 
F.  crevasse,  fr.  never  to  break,  burst,  fr.  L.  crepare  to 
crack,  break.  Cf.  crepitate,  crevasse.]  1.  A  narrow 
opening  resulting  from  a  split  or  crack  or  the  separation  of 
a  junction  ;  a  cleft ;  a  fissure  ;  as,  a  crevice  in  a  wall. 

2.  Mining.  A  fissure  filled  with  mineral ;  a  fissure  vein, 
crev'iced  (  Tst),  a.  Having  a  crevice  or  crevices, 
crew  (kroo),  n.  [From  older  accrue  accession,  reenforce¬ 
ment,  hence,  company,  crew  ;  or  cf.  OF.  creiie  growth,  in¬ 
crease,  recruit,  fr.  OF.  creistre  to  grow,  L.  crescert.  See 
accrue,  crescent.]  1.  Mil.  A  reenforcemeut  or  addition¬ 
al  force  ;  a  detail  of  men  ;  a  band  ;  company.  Obs. 

2.  Any  band  or  force  of  armed  men. 

3.  A  company  of  people,  animals,  or  things  associated  to¬ 
gether  ;  an  assemblage  ;  a  throng*. 

There  a  noble  crew 

Of  lords  and  ladies  stood  on  every  side.  Spenser. 

4.  The  company  of  seamen  who  man  a  ship,  vessel,  or 
boat ;  the  whole  company  belonging  to  a  vessel  or  a  boat. 
The  word  crew  is  legally  construed  to  include  the  officers 
and  master  unless  the  context  shows  that  one  or  both  of 
them  are  intended  to  be  excluded. 

5.  In  an  extended  sense,  any  small  body  of  men  regarded 
as  associated,  as  by  common  occupation  or  traits  ;  often, 
derogatorily,  set ;  gang  ;  herd  ;  mob. 

6.  A  company  or  squad  of  laborers  or  workmen  employed 
on  some  piece  of  work  or  under  one  foreman,  as  in  lumber¬ 
ing  or  quarrying  ;  a  gaug. 

7-  Naut.  it-  Nav.  A  small  body  or  gang  of  men  who  work 
under  the  direction  of  some  petty  officer  or  who  are  assigned 
to  some  particular  duty  ;  as,  the  carpenter’s,  gunner's,  or 
boat ’8  crew. 

Syn.  —  Band,  gaug,  horde,  throng,  party.  See  company. 
crew'ei  (kroo'el),  n.  [Peril,  for  clewel ,  dim.  of  clew  a  ball 
of  thread  ;  or  cf.  D.  krul  curl,  E.  curl .]  1.  Worsted  yarn, 

slackly  twisted,  used  for  embroidery  and  fancy  work,  for¬ 
merly  also  for  fringes,  laces,  hosiery,  etc. 

2.  Short  for  crewelwork. 

crewel  stitch-  Embroidery.  A  stitch  making  a  line  of 
ropelike  appearance,  worked  from  the  bottom  of  the  ma¬ 
terial  upwards  with  the  thread  always  to  the  right  of  the 
needle  ;  — called  also  stem  stitch. 
crew'el-work'  (-wfirk/),  n.  Embroidery  in  crewels,  com¬ 
monly  done  upon  some  plain  material,  such  as  linen, 
crib  (krtb),  n.  [AS.  cribb ;  akin  to  OS.  kribbja,  D.  krib, 
kribbe,  Dan.  krybbe ,  G.  krippe ,  and  perh.  to  MHG.  krebe 
basket.]  1.  A  manger  or  rack  for  feeding  animals. 

The  6teer  and  lion  at  one  crib  shall  meet.  Tope. 
2  A  stall  for  oxen  or  other  cattle. 

3.  A  hut  or  hovel ;  also,  a  small  narrow  room. 

Why  rather,  Sleep,  liest  thou  in  smoky  cribs,  .  . 

Than  in  the  perfumed  chambers  of  the  great  ?  Shak. 

4.  An  osier  or  wickerwork  basket  ;  a  crate  or  bin. 

6  A  small  bedstead  or  cot  with  high  inclosing  sides,  often 
of  openwork,  for  a  child. 

6.  A  box  or  bin  or  a  building  for  storing  grain,  salt,  etc., 
usually  of  open  or  slat  construction,  as  in  a  corn  crib. 

7.  Any  of  various  devices  of  open  or  cratelike  construction  ; 
specif.  :  a  A  heavy  framework  for  supporting,  strengthen¬ 
ing,  etc.,  as  under  a  building  that  is  being  moved,  for  a 
foundation,  for  supporting  a  roof,  or  for  lining  a  shaft,  b  A 
frame  of  logs  or  beams  to  be 
filled  with  stones, rubble,  or  the 
like,  and  6unk  as  a  foundation 
or  retaining  wall  in  the  build¬ 
ing  of  docks,  piers,  dams,  etc. 

C  A  small  raft  of  timber.  Can¬ 
ada  d:  U.  S.  d  A  weir. 

8  [cg/?.]  Astron.  The  star 
cluster  Pnesepe. 

9.  Card  Playing,  a  In  crib- 
bage,  the  cards  discarded  for 
the  dealer  to  use  in  6Coriug. 
b  Cribbage.  Colloq. 

10.  A  small  theft ;  anything 
purloined ;  a  plagiarism; 
hence,  a  translation  or  key,  etc.,  to  aid  a  student  in  pre¬ 
paring  or  reciting  his  lessons;  esp.,  School  Cant,  some 
contrivance  of  this  sort,  as  a  roll  of  paper  containing  in¬ 
formation,  for  dishonest  use  in  examination  or  recitation. 

The  Latin  version  technically  called  a  crib  Ld.  Lytton 

11.  A  miner’s  luncheon.  Cant. 

12.  A  house,  store,  shop,  or  the  like  ;  as,>to  “crack  a 
crib."  Thieves'  Cant. 

crib,  v.  t.  ;  cribbed  (krTbd) ;  crib'bing.  1.  To  shut  up  or 
confine  in  a  narrow  habitation  ;  to  cage  ;  hence,  to  cramp. 

Now  I  am  cabin’d,  cribbed ,  confined.  Shak. 

2  To  provide  with,  or  put  in,  a  crib  or  cribs  ;  esp..  Civil 
Engin.,  to  support  or  line  with  a  crib,  or  timber  framework. 
3.  To  surround  (floating  logs)  with  a  boom  and  draw  on 
to  a  raft ;  also,  to  tow  (logs)  by  steam.  U.  S.  <Sc  Canada. 
4  To  pilfer  or  purloin ;  to  steal ;  hence,  to  appropriate, 
as  a  passage  or  idea,  and  use  as  one’s  own  ;  to  plagiarize  ; 
as,  to  crib  a  line  from  Milton.  Colloq. 
orib,  v.  i.  1.  To  lie  as  in  a  crib.  Obs. 

2.  To  steal;  purloin;  plagiarize  ;  esp.,  School  Cant,  to 
use  a  crib,  as  in  an  examination  or  in  preparinr  a  lesson. 

Call  in  law  when  a  neighbor  breaks  your  foee. 

Cribs  from  your  field.  R.  Browning. 

3.  =  CRIB-BITE. 

crib'bage  (krTb'aj),  n.  [From  crib,  v.  t.,  4.]  1.  A  game 
of  cards,  played  by  two,  three,  or  four  persons,  the  chief 
object  of  which  is  to  form  various  counting  combinations. 
The  dealer  has  an  extra  set  of  cards  called  the  crib,  com¬ 
posed  of  discards  from  the  hands  of  the  players,  and 


cre-tln'lc  (krP-tTn'tk),  a.  Char¬ 
acterized  by  cretinism, 
cre'tin-ize  (kre'tin-Tz),  r.  t. 
See  -ize.  —  cre^in-l-za'tion 
(-T-^a'shtfn  ;  -T-za'sht7n),  n. 
cre'tln-old,  a.  Like  a  cretin  or 
cretinism  ;  cretinous, 
cre-ton'.  Var.  of  cretonne. 
cre'tose  (kre'tfls  :  krf-tds'),  a. 
[L.  rretosve.]  Cretaceous.  Obs. 
Creudylad.  n.  See  Cordelia. 
Cre'us  (kr5'i7s),  n.  [Gr.  K pei- 
oq.)  Myth.  A  Titan  (which  see). 
Cre-ii'sa  (krP-O'sd),  n.  [L.,  fr. 
Gr.  Kpeovtra.]  Gr.  Myth,  a 
^Eneas's  wife,  a  daughter  of 
Priam,  b  See  Medea,  c  See  Ion- 


creuse.  cruse. 

Creu  sot',  n.  A  Creusot  gun. 
creut'zer.  Var.  of  kreutzer. 
crevace  +  crevice. 

||  ere  val-14'  (kra'vd-15'),  n. 

[Cf.  cavally.]  a  =  cavalla  b. 
b  The  common  pompano. 
cre-val'ly  Jack  (krC-vttl'T).  = 

CAVALLA  b. 

crevat'.  +  cravat. 
creve8.  +  crawfish. 
crevesBe  +  crevice. 

|i  cre-vette'  (krS-vet')*  n.  [F.] 
A  shrimp. 

crev'ice.  v.  t.  To  make  crev¬ 
ices  in  ;  to  crack  ;  also,  to  clean 
creviceB  in  (a  mine). 
crevl8.  +  CRAWFISH. 


crevlsse.  +  crevice. 
crev'iBse  (kr^v'Ts).  Scot,  and 
dial.  Eng.  var.  of  crawfish. 
crew(krfl).  n.  The  Manx  shear- 
w  ater  ( Pnffi n  us  anglorum ).  Lo¬ 
cal ,  Eng. 

crew  (kroo).  pret.  of  crow. 
crew,  crue  (krdb;  dial,  also 
krfl ),  n.  I  Cf.  Gael,  cro.]  Scot, 
tr  Dial.  Eng.  1.  A  pen  or  fold 
for  cattle,  swine,  sheep,  etc. 

2.  A  hnt  ;  hovel  or  cabin, 
crewe.  ».  [OF.  crue,  cmie.')  A 
pot.  Ohs.  [of  cruel.  I 

crew'ei.  Obs.  or  dial.  Eng.  var.  | 
crew'ei,  v.  t.  To  work  with 
crewel  ;  to  adorn  with  embroid¬ 
ery  in  crewels. 


crew'el-ist,  n.  A  worker  in 
crewels.  [Crewelwork.  I 

crew'el-ler-y  (kroo'£l-Sr-T), 
crew'els  (kroo'elz),  n.  pi.  [F. 
ecrouelles .)  =  scrofula.  Scot. 
crew'et.  Var.  of  cruet. 

Crex  (krPks),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr. 

a  sort  of  long-legged  bird.] 
/.a i  f.  The  genua  of  which  the 
corn  crake  ib  the  type, 
crey.  4*  cree.  Dial.  Eng. 
cre-yat'  (krf-yftt').  Var.  of 

KARIYAT. 

cri.  4*  cry,  n. 
criance.  4*  ckeance. 
crib'bage.  r.  t.  To  crib  ;  steal. 

Colloq.,  Eng. 


food,  foot ;  out,  oil ;  chair  ;  go  ;  sing,  igk  ;  4hen,  thin ;  nature,  verdure  (250) ;  K  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144) ;  boN ;  yet ;  zh  =  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Guide. 

Full  explanations  of  Abbreviations,  Signs,  etc..  Immediately  precede  the  Vocabulary. 
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counted  independently  of  the  hands  played.  Points  are 
usually  scored  by  moving  pegs  on  a  cribbage  board,  a  strip 
of  wood,  or  other  material,  having  61  holes  for  each  player. 
The  player  who  first  counts  or  “  pegs  ”  61  holes  or  some¬ 
times  121  holes,  wins. 

2.  Act  of  cribbing  ;  something  cribbed  ;  plagiarism.  Colloq. 
crib'-bite',  v.  i.  Veter.  To  exhibit  the  vice  of  crib  biting, 
crib  biting-  Veter.  A  vice  of  some  horses  in  which  the 
animal  makes  peculiar  movements  with  the  head  and  at 
intervals  grasps  the  manger  or  other  object  with  the  in¬ 
cisor  teeth,  arches  the  neck  and  swallows  large  quantities 
of  air,  in  marked  cases  resulting  in  colic  and  indigestion  ; 
—  called  also  cribbing  and  wind  sucking.  —  crib  biter, 
crib'ble  (krlb'’l),  n.  [F.  crible,  LL.  criblus  sieve,  fr.  L. 
cribrum.]  A  sieve  ;  also,  Obs. ,  coarse  fiour  or  meal, 
crib'ble,  v.  t.  [Cf.  F.  cribler.]  To  sift.  Obs.  or  R. 
cri-bel'lum  (krT-bSl'wni),  n.  ;  L.  pi.  -la  (-d).  [L.,  a  small 
sieve,  dim.  of  cribrum  sieve.]  Zo’dl.  A  special  spinning 
organ  with  nuifierous  fine  perforations,  situated  in  front 
of  the  ordinary  spinning  organs,  and  found  only  in  certain 
families  of  spiders.  The  threads  spun  by  tnis  organ  are 
curled  by  the  calamistrum  (which  see). 

II  cribld'  (kre'bla'),  a.  [F.  See  cribble,  ti.]  Designating 
a  kind  or  manner  of  engraving  (la  manure  criblde)  in  which 
round  holes  in  the  wood  block  produce  white  spots  in  the 
print,  originally  used  in  the  15th  century  for  effects  of  light 
and  shade,  now  for  illustrating  astronomical  books, 
crib'rate  (kril/rat ;  krl'brat),  a.  Cribriform, 
crib'rate,  v.  t.  [L.  cribratus ,  p.  p.  of  cribrare.]  To  sift.  Obs. 
cri  bra'tion  (krT-bra'shwn),  n.  [Cf.  F.  cribration .]  Act  of 
sifting  ;  specif.  :  Pharm.  Act  or  process  of  separating  the 
finer  parts  of  drugs  from  the  coarser  by  sifting, 
crib'ri  form  (krTb'ri-form  ;  kri'brT-  ;  277),  a.  [L.  cribrum 
sieve  -|-  -form.]  Resembling  a  sieve  ;  pierced  with  holes, 
cribriform  cell.  Bot.  =  sieve  cell.  —  c.  fascia,  Ana/.,  the  fas¬ 
cia,  perforated  with  openings  for  the  passage  of  vessels, 
which  covers  the  saphenous  opening  in  the  fascia  lata  oi 
the  thigh.  —  c.  plate,  An  at.,  the  horizontal  plate  of  the  eth¬ 
moid  bone,  perforated  with  numerous  foramina  for  the  pas¬ 
sage  of  the  olfactory  nerve  filaments  from  the  cranial  to 
the  nasal  cavity.  —  c.  tissue.  Bot .  =  sieve  tissue. 
crib'work'  (krTb'wfirk'),  n.  Framework  formed  by  logs 
arranged  as  in  the  walls  of  a  log  cabin  or  as  in  a  crib ;  a 
structure  made  with  cribs  ;  also,  a  crib, 
crick  (krTk),  n.  [Perh.  the  same  as  creek  a  bending,  twist¬ 
ing.  See  creek.]  1.  A  painful  spasmodic  affection  of  the 
muscles  of  some  part  of  the  body,  as  of  the  neck  or  back, 
rendering  it  difficult  to  move  the  part. 

To  those  also  that,  with  a  crick  or  cramp,  have  their  necks 
drawn  backward.  llollund. 

2  [Cf.  F.  cric.]  A  small  jackscrew. 
crick,  v.  t.  ;  cricked  (krlkt) ;  crick'ing.  To  turn  or  wrench 


so  as  to  cause  a  crick, 
crick,  v.  i.  [Cf.  creak,  v.  t\]  To  make  a  slight  abrupt 
sound  like  that  of  a  grasshopper.  Rare. 
crlck'et  (-8t ;  -It),  n.  [Of  uncertain  origin.]  A  low  stool, 
crlck'et,  n.  Arch.  A  small  false  roof,  or  the  raising  of  a 
portion  of  a  roof,  to  throw  off  water  from  behind  an  obsta¬ 
cle,  such  as  a  chimney. 

crlck'et  (krik'gt ;  -It;  151),  n.  [ME.  criket ,  OF.  ci'equet,  cri- 
quel;  perh.  fr.  D.  or  G. ;  cf.  D.  kriek  a  cricket;  prob.  of 
imitative  origin.  Cf.  creak.]  Any  of  the  saltatorial  or¬ 
thopterous  insects  constituting  the  family  Gryllidae,  noted 
for  the  chirping  notes  produced  by  the  males  by  rubbing 
together  specially  modified  parts  of  the  fore  wings.  Un¬ 
like  the  grass¬ 
hoppers,  they 
have  the  fore 
wings flat above 
and  sharply 
bent  down  at 

typfcaf9’crick-  European  House  Cricket 

ets  the  antennae  are  long  and  the  ovipositor  is  long  and 
spear-shaped.  The 
European  house 
or  hearth  cricket 
( Gryllus  domesti- 
cus)  has  been  nat¬ 
uralized  in  parts  of 
America.  It  lives 
in  human  dwrell-  lu 

ings,  often  be-  c  iu 

tween  the  bricks 
of  fireplaces.  G. 
neglect  us  is  one  of 

the  common  large  3  ~f 

black  American  g 
species,  several  of 
which  also  enter 
houses.  See  also 
mole  cricket, 
tree  cricket.  The 
term  cricket  is  also 
applied  to  some  of 
the  related  family 
Locustidse- 
crlck'et,  n.  [Of  un¬ 
certain  origin  ;  cf. 

F .criquel  a  game  of 
skill.]  An  outdoor 

game  played  with  9a  9b 

bats,  ball,  wickets, 
etc.,  usually  be¬ 
tween  sides  of 
eleven  players 
each.  The  wickets 
are  pitched  (i.  e. 
stuck  vertically 
in  the  ground)  at 
the  centers  of  the 
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Cricket.  Diagram  showing  players’  posi¬ 
tions  for  a  fast  bowler  and  a  right-handed 
batsman.  1  Bowler;  2  Wicket  Keeper; 
3  Point ;  4  Short  Slip  ;  .5  Third  Man  ;  0 
Cover-point;  7  Mid-off;  8  Mid-on;  9 
Short  Leg  (or  9  a  Long-off  or  9  6  Long- 
on)  ;  10  Long  Slip  (or  10  a  Long  Stop);  11 
Long  lfeg(or  11  a  Extra  Slip) ;  B  B  Bowl¬ 
ing  Creases  ;  R  R  R  R  Return  Creases  ; 
P  P  Popping  Creases  ;  U  U  Umpires. 


crlbbe.  +  crib. 
crib'ber,  n.  One  that  cribs, 
crib'bing,  y.  pr.  3 r  vb.  n.  of 
CRIB  ;  8pecif.  =  CRIB  BITING, 
crib'ble  bread.  Bread  made  of 
“  cribble,”  or  coarse  meal.  Obs. 
crib'bled  (kr!b'’ld),  a.  = 

CRIB  LB. 

crib'le  (krYb'’l).  Dial.  Eng.  var. 

of  CRIBBLE. 

crib'rate-ly.  adv.  of  crib  rate. 
crib'rose  (krtb'rds  ;  krT-hrds'), 
a.  [L.  cribrum  sieve.]  Cribri¬ 
form.  —  cribrose  cell.  Bot.,  a 
sieve  tube.  Obs. 
crib  strap.  A  preventive  strap 
round  the  neck  to  compress  the 
windpipe  of  a  cribbing  horse. 


cric  (krTk),  n.  [Prob.  fr.  F.  cric 
a  jaekscrew.l  The  ring  which 
turns  in  ward  and  condenses  the 
flame  of  a  lamp. 

Cri-ce'tus  (krl-ee'ttZs),  n.  [NL., 
fr.  Slavic  ;  cf.  Pol.  skrzeezek 
hamster,  Servian  c break, 
Bohem.  kr&Cek.  1  Zobl.  The 
genus  of  rodents  consisting  of 
the  hamsters.  —  cric'e-tine 
(krYs'C-tTn  ;  -tin),  a.  3f  n. 
Crich'ton.  Admirable.  See  Ad¬ 
mirable  Crichton. 
crick.  Obs. or  dial. var.  of  creek. 
crick,  n.  [Cf.  G.  krieke,  Dan. 
krik-and.]  The  garganey  teal. 
Local ,  Eng.  [cricket.) 

crick'et-ing,  p.  pr.  $  vb.  n.  of  | 


two  bowling  creases  (see  Rlust.),  lines  each  6  feet  8  inches  in 
length  and  22  yards  apart,  from  or  behind  which  the  ball 
must  be  bowded.  At  each  end  of  the  bowling  crease  is  a 
short  limiting  line  called  the  return  crease.  The  position 
of  the  batsman  is  fixed  by  the  popping  crease,  a  line  4  feet 
from  either  bowling  crease.  A  oowler  bowls  a  certain 
number  (usually  6)  of  consecutive  balls  constituting  an 
over,  alternating  with  another  at  the  other  end.  The 
score  is  counted  by  runs,  a  run  being  scored  by  the  bats¬ 
men  crossing  between  wickets  when  a  ball  is  hit  to  a  safe 
distance,  or  when  the  ball  is  missed  by  the  wicket  keeper 
(see  bye,  n.,  2  a)  or  by  a  fielder.  The  batsman  is  out:  (1) 
when  his  bail  is  displaced  by  a  fair  ball  (bowled) ;  (2)  when 
the  batted  ball  is  caught  before  it  reaches  the  ground 
(caught) ;  (3)  when  his  bail  is  displaced  while  he  is  out  of 
his  crease,  i.  e.,  when  he  has  not  either  a  foot  or  his  bat 
on  the  ground  behind  his  popping  crease  (being  stumped 
when  lie  is  so  put  out  by  the  wicket  keeper  when  attempt¬ 
ing  to  play  a  bowled  ball,  or  run  out  when  so  put  out  by  a 
fielder  in  attempting  a  run);  (4)  when  his  leg  intercepts  a 
fair  ball  so  as  to  prevent  it  from  hitting  the  wicket  (leg 
before  wicket,  abbr.t  /.  b.  w. );  (5)  when  he  violates  any  of 
various  rules.  An  innings  is  finished  when  all  but  one  of 
the  batsmen  are  out,  the  remaining  batsman  being  de¬ 
clared  not  out.  In  single  wicket  there  is  but  one  batsman, 
the  bowler’s  position  being  marked  by  a  stump  called  the 
bowling  stump.  The  game  with  two  batsmen  is  often  called 
double  wicket.  The  positions  of  the  players  vary  accord¬ 
ing  to  circumstances,  those  shown  in  the  illust.  being  for 
fast  bowling,  and  the  players  are  often  called  by  the  names 
of  their  positions,  as  point,  short  slip,  etc.  Varying  posi¬ 
tions  (some  not  shown)  are :  deep  field,  near  the  boundary  ; 
square  leg,  in  line  with  the  striker’s  wicket  on  the  same  side 
as,  but  farther  out  than,  short  leg;  long-off,  on  the  off  bound¬ 
ary;  long-on.  on  the  on  boundary;  silly  leg,  silly  mid-off, 
silly  mid -on,  silly  point,  and  silly  slip,  corresponding  to  short 
leg,  mid-on,  mia-on,  point,  and  short  slip,  but  much  closer 
to  the  wicket.  See  boundary,  2,  break,  n .,  8  d,  wicket,  etc. 

crlck'et  (krTk'Tt ;  -8t ;  151),  v.  i.  To  play  cricket.  Tennyson. 

cricket  bird  The  European  grasshopper  warbler. 

crick'et-er  (krTk'gt-er),  n.  One  who  plays  cricket. 

cricket  frog:.  A  small  American  tree  frog  (Acris  gryllus) ; 
—  so  called  from  its  chirping. 

crl'co-  (krl'ko-).  A  combining  form  used  to  indicate  con¬ 
nection  with,  or  relation  to,  the  cricoid  cartilage ;  as  in  : 
cri  co-ar  y-te'noid  (-Ar/T-te'noid  ;  -d-rTt'C-noid),  pertaining  to 
or  connecting  the  cricoid  and  arytenoid  cartilages  ;  crico-pha- 
ryn'ge-al  (-fd-rln'iP-dl  ;  -ffir  In-je'dl),  pertaining  to  the  cricoid 
and  pharynx  ;  crico-thy'roid  (-thl'roid),  cri'co-thy-roi'de  an 
(-thl-roi'dP-rTn),  pertaining  to  or  connecting  the  cricoid  and  thy¬ 
roid  cartilages,  etc. 

crl'cold  (kri'koid),  a.  [Gr.  *pueo?  ring  -f-  -oid.]  Designat¬ 
ing,  or  pertaining  to,  a  cartilage  of  the  larynx  w  hich  articu¬ 
lates  with  the  lower  cornua  of  the  thyroid  cartilage,  and 
with  which  the  arytenoid  cartilages  articulate  ;  —  so  called 
because  it  is  shaped  like  a  signet  ring.  —  n.  The  cricoid 
cartilage.  See  larynx,  Illust. 

crl'er  (kri'er),  n.  [Cf.  F.  crieur.  See  cry.]  One  who  cries  ; 
one  who  makes  proclamation  ;  specif.,  an  officer  who  pro¬ 
claims  the  orders  or  directions  of  a  court,  a  person  who 
gives  public  notice  by  loud  proclamation,  or  one  who  cries 
goods  for  sale. 

crime  (krlm),  n.  [F.  crime,  fr.  L.  crimen  judicial  decision, 
that  which  is  subjected  to  such  a  decision,  charge,  fault, 
crime,  fr.  the  root  of  cernere  to  decide  judicially.  See  cer¬ 
tain.]  1.  An  omission  of  a  duty  commanded,  or  the  com¬ 
mission  of  an  act  forbidden,  by  a  public  law.  The  term 
crime  is  hardly  a  technical  term  at  the  common  law',  but 
is  essentially  defined  in  many  of  the  penal  codes  in  the 
United  States,  as  in  the  New  York  code,  as  “  an  act  or  omis¬ 
sion  forbidden  by  law  and  punishable  upon  conviction  by 
(1)  death;  or  (2)  imprisonment;  or  (3)  fine;  or  (4)  removal 
from  office  ;  or  (5)  disqualification  to  hold  or  enjoy  any  of¬ 
fice  of  trust,  honor,  or  profit  under  the  state  ;  or  (6)  other 
penal  discipline.”  A  crime  is  a  violation  of  a  public  right 
and  may  also  involve  a  violation  of  the  rights  of  an  indi¬ 
vidual.  Crime  includes  all  grades  of  public  offenses,  w  hich 
at  the  common  law  are  often  classified  as  treason,  felony, 
and  misdemeanor  (see  these  terms) ;  also  see  w  rong,  tort, 
SANCTION,  MALUM  IN  SE,  aild  MALUM  PROHIBITUM  ;  and  cf. 
DELICT. 

2.  Gross  violation  of  human  law,  in  distinction  from  a  mis¬ 
demeanor  or  trespass,  or  other  slight  offense.  Hence,  also, 
any  aggravated  offense  against  morality  or  the  public  wel- 

■  fare  :  any  outrage  or  great  wrong. 

As  to  these  it  will,  of  course,  he  understood  that  I  am  here 
speaking  mainly  of  peccadilloes  and  not  crimes.  W.  C.  Brownell. 
3-  The  action  of  committing  such  offenses;  conduct  vio¬ 
lating  the  law.  “  Men  steeped  in  crime.”  Froude. 

4.  Any  evil  act  or  sin  ;  a  violation  of  the  divine  law  ;  esp., 
a  grievous  sin  ;  also,  sinful  conduct  ;  wrongdoing. 

No  crime  was  thine,  if ’t  is  no  crime  to  love.  Pope. 

5.  That  which  causes  crime  ;  also,  charge  ;  accusation.  Obs. 

The  tree  of  life,  the  crime  of  our  first  father’s  fall.  Spenser. 
Syn.  —  Wickedness,  iniquity,  wrong.  —  Crime,  sin,  vice. 
Sin  is  the  generic  term,  embracing  wrongdoing  of  every 
kind,  but  specifically  denoting  an  offense  as  committed 
against  God.  Crime  is  strictly  a  violation  of  law'  either 
human  or  divine ;  in  present  usage  the  term  is  commonly 
applied  to  grave  offenses  against  the  laws  of  the  state. 
Vice  commonly  implies  the  inordinate  and  degrading  in¬ 
dulgence  of  natural  propensities  or  appetites.  Thus,  in¬ 
temperance  and  unchastity  are  rices  ;  murder  and  forgery 
are  crimes ;  all,  in  their  theological  aspect,  are  sins.  See 

FAULT,  BLEMISH,  BAD. 

Human  society  may  punish  us  for  crimes;  human  monitors 
reprove  us  for  rices;  nut  God  alone  can  charge  upon  us  the  sin, 
which  He  alone  is  able  to  forgive.  J.  Martincv  u . 

crime  of  1873,  the  act,  of  Feb.  12,  1873,  discontinuing  the 
coinage  of  the  silver  dollar ;  —  so  called  by  advocates  of 
free  coinage  of  silver.  Political  Rhetoric ,  U.  S. 

Cri-me'an  (krT-me'an;  kri-),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the 
Crimea,  a  peninsula  in  southern  Russia. 

Crimean  War,  a  war  (1854-56),  the  chief  seat  of  which  was 
the  Crimea,  waged  between  Russia  on  the  one  side,  and 
Turkey  and  its  allies,  England,  France,  and  Sardinia,  on 


the  other.  It  was  terminated  by  the  Treaty  of  Paria 
in  1856. 

crim'i  nal  (knm'T-nal),  a.  [L .  criminalis,  fr.  crimen :  cf. 
F.  crimiiiel.  See  crime.]  1.  Involving,  or  of  the  nature  of, 
a  prime ;  —  said  of  an  act  or  of  conduct ;  as,  criminal  care¬ 
lessness  ;  hence,  wicked. 

Doubt  was  almost  universally  regarded  as  criminal.  Lecky. 

2.  Relating  to  crime  or  its  punishment ;  as,  a  criminal 
action,  or  one  instituted  to  secure  conviction  and  punish¬ 
ment  for  a  crime;  the  criminal  code;  criminal  process; 
criminal  law  ;  —  opposed  to  civil. 

A  description  of  those  rights  of  the  community  at  large  which 
are  violated  by  injuries  done  to  it  us  a  whole  or  to  oily  member 
of  it,  and  of  the  punishments  with  which  inlractions  of  such 
rights  are  visited.  This  is  commonly  called  criminal  or  penal 
law  ;  because  the  usual  mode  of  stating  and  circumscribing 
such  rights  is  by  defining  violations  of  them,  and  by  prescribing 
the  punishment  due  to  such  violations.  T.  E.  Erskine. 

3.  Guilty  of  crime  or  sin. 

The  neglect  of  any  of  the  relative  duties  renders  us  criminal  in 
the  sight  of  God.  Rogers. 

criminal  conversation,  Law,  unlawful  intercourse  with  a 
married  woman  (considered  as  a  tort) ;  adultery  ;  —  usu¬ 
ally  abbr.,  crim.  con.  —  c.  law,  that  branch  of  jurisprudence 
which  relates  to  crimes,  —  c.  psychology.  See  psychology. 
crim'i  nal,  n.  One  who  has  committed  a  crime,  esp.  one 
found  guilty  ;  malefactor  ;  felon. 

crim'i  nal-ist,  n.  One  versed  in  criminal  law;  a  criminol¬ 
ogist. 

crim  i  nal'i-ty  (krTm'i-nXFT-tT),  n.  [Cf.  F.  ciiminalitt 
LL.  criminalitas.]  Quality  or  state  of  being  criminal; 
that  which  constitutes  a  crime  ;  guiltiness  ;  guilt, 
crim'i  nal  ly  (krim'T-nal-i),  adv.  1.  According  to  crimi¬ 
nal  law  ;  as,  to  proceed  against  one  criminally. 

2.  In  a  criminal  manner;  in  violation  of  law  ;  wickedly, 
crim'i-nal-old  (-oid),  n.  [criminal  +  -oid.]  Criminol.  A 
person  born  with  criminal  tendencies, 
crim'i  nate  (-nat),  v.  t.  ;  crim'i-nat'ed  (-nat'Sd) ;  crimi¬ 
nating  (-nat'Tng).  [L.  ciiminaius,  p.  p.  of  criminare , 
criminari ,  to  criminate,  fr.  ciimen.  See  crime.]  1.  To 
accuse  of?  or  charge  with,  a  crime  ;  to  incriminate. 

To  criminate,  with  the  heavy  and  ungrounded  charge  of  dis¬ 
loyalty  and  disaffection.  *  Burke. 

2  To  represent  (anything)  as  criminal;  to  censure 
strongly ;  to  condemn. 

crim'i  na'tion  (-na'slwn),  n.  [L.  criminatio.]  Act  of 
criminating  ;  accusation  ;  strong  censure. 

Criminations  and  recriminations  of  the  .  .  .  parties.  Macaulay 
crim'i-na-tive  (krim'T-na-tTv),  a.  Leading  to,  or  involv¬ 
ing,  crimination  ;  charging  with  crime, 
crim'i-na-to-ry  (-na-to-rT),  a.  Relating  to,  or  involving, 
crimination  ;  accusing  ;  as,  a  criminaloiy  conscience, 
crim  i-nol'O-gy  (-n5F6-jT),  n.  [L.  crimen ,  crim  inis,  crime 
-f-  -logy.]  The  scientific  study  of  crime  as  a  social  phenom 
enon,  or  of  criminals  with  reference  to  their  physical  anc 
mental  traits,  their  habits,  their  proper  discipline,  etc.  - 
crim'i-no  log'ic  (-no-15j'Tk  i,  crim'i  no  log'i  cal  (-T-kal) 
a.  —  crim' i-nol'o- gist  (-n51'o-jTst),  n. 
crim'i  nous  (krTm'T-nfis),  a.  [L.  criminosus,  fr.  crimen 
See  crime.]  1.  Of  the  nature  of,  full  of,  or  involving 
crime  ;  criminal ;  heinous.  Obs.  or  R.  Holland 

2.  Guilty  of  crime  ;  as,  criminous  clerks  (ecclesiastics). 

3.  Of  or  pertaining  to  crime  ;  criminal.  Obs. 

—  crim'i  nous  ly,  adv.  —  crim'i  nous  ness,  n.  Obs. 
crimp  (krlmp),  n.  An  old  game  at  cards.  Obs.  B.  Jonsov 
crimp,  7i.  [Of  uncertain  origin.]  1.  One  whose  busineu 
it  is  to  lure,  entrap,  or  force  men  into  shipping  as  sailoi, 
against  their  will  or  when  insensible,  or,  formerly,  info, 
enlisting  in  the  army  or  navy  under  similar  conditions. 

2.  A  coal  broker.  Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng.  De  Foe. 

crimp  (kiTmp),  v.  t. ;  crimped  (kiTmpt) ;  crimp'ing.  [Akin 

to  D.  krimpen  to  shrink,  shrivel,  Sw.  krympa ,  Dan.  krympe, 
and  to  E.  cramp.  See  cramp.]  1.  To  fold  or  plait  in 
small  regular  undulations  in  such  a  way  that  the  material 
will  retain  the  shape  intended  ;  to  give  a  wavy  appearance 
to  ;  as,  to  crimp  the  border  of  a  cap  ;  to  crimp  a  ruffle. 

The  comely  hostess  in  a  crimped  cap.  Irving. 

2  To  pinch  and  hold  ;  seize. 

3  To  fold  the  edge  of  (a  cartridge  case)  inward  so  as  to 
close  the  mouth  partly  and  confine  the  charge. 

4.  To  gash  ;  specif.,  Cookery ,  to  gash  (the  flesh  of  a  living 
or  newly  killed  fish)  so  as  to  cause  the  muscles  to  contract 
and  render  it  more  crisp  when  cooked. 

5.  To  form  (leather)  into  the  required  shape,  as  in  making 
boot  uppers  or  saddles. 

6  [Cf.  crimp  one  who  entraps.]  To  entrap  or  decoy  into 
military  or  sea  service  ;  impress  ;  as,  to  crimp  seamen, 
crimp,  7i.  [See  crimp,  v.]  1.  Act  or  product  of  crimp¬ 

ing  ;  a  small  undulation  or  wrinkle  or  a  series  of  them. 

2  Hair  which  has  been  crimped  ;  —  usually  in/>Z. 

3.  A  crimper.  See  2d  crimper. 

crimp,  a.  [Cf.  crimp,  t».]  1.  Easily  crumbled;  friable;  brittle. 

2.  Weak  ;  inconsistent,  as  evidence.  Obs.  <Xc  R. 

3.  Crimped,  as  hair  or  cloth. 

crimp'er  (krTm'per),  n.  A  crimp.  See  2d  crimp,  ti.,  1. 
crimp'er,  n.  One  that  crimps  ;  as :  a  A  curved  board  or 
frame  over  which  the  upper  of  a  boot  or  shoe  is  stretched 
to  the  required  shape,  b  A  crimping  iron,  c  A  crimping 
machine,  d  An  apparatus  for  crimping  cartridge  cases, 
crimp'ing,  p.  pr.  d:  vb.  n.  of  crimp,  to  fold,  etc.  Specif.:  ti. 
A  small  undulation,  frill,  or  fold,  or  a  series  of  them, 
crimping  iron,  a  An  iron  instrument  for  crimping  and  curl¬ 
ing  the  hair.  b  A  crimping  machine.  —  c.  machine,  a  ma¬ 
chine  with  fluted  rollers  or  with  dies,  for  crimping  ruffles, 
leather5  iron,  etc.  —  c.  pin,  an  instrument  for  crimping  or 
puckering  the  border  of  a  lady’s  cap. 
crim'ple  (krTm'p’l),  v.  i.  d- 1.  /crim'pled  (-p’ld) ;  crim'plinq 
(-plTng).  [Dim.  of  crimp\  v.  t.]  1.  To  shrink  or  draw  up, 


crick'et-ines.  n.  pi.  Flannels  of 

a  superior  kind,  much  used  for 
cricketing  costumes,  etc. 
cricket  teal.  [See  crick,  teal.] 
The  garganey  teal.  Local ,  Eng. 
crick'ey  (krYk'Y).  cri'key  (kri'- 
kT),  inter).  [Prob.  an  alteration 
of  Christ.]  An  exclamation  ex¬ 
pressing  wonder  or  astonish¬ 
ment.  [06s.  | 

crick'le-crack'le.n.  Crackling. | 
crick'y  Var.  of  crickey. 
Cri-ce/tus  (k  r  t-k  o't  u  s),  n. 
[NL.,  fr.  Gr.  KpiKcoTO?  ringed.] 
Paleon.  A  genus  of  large  stego- 
cephalians  whose  remains  arc 
found  in  the  Permian  of  Texas 
and  Illinois.  It  is  closely  allied 


to  Eryops  (which  see). 

cried  ( krld),  pret.  tfp.  p.  of  cry. 
cried,  pret.  6f  p  p.  of  cree,  to 
create.  Obs. 

criesh'y.  Var.  of  creeshy. 
crike.  +  creek. 
crik'et.  cricket,  an  insect, 
crik'et,  n.  [Dim.  of  creek.]  A 
little  creek.  06s. 
cri'key.  Var.  of  crickey. 
crile  (krTl:  krel ),  n.  (Cf.  D.  kri  el 
dwnrf.l  A  short,  deformed  per¬ 
son ;  a  dwarf.  Scot.  3r  Dial.  Eng. 
crim.  yl66r.  Criminal, 
crim'ble.  +  crumble. 
crim.  con.  Abbr.  Criminal  con¬ 
versation. 

crime 'ful,  a.  See  -ful.  Shak. 


crirae'less.  n.  See  -less.  — 
crime'lesa-ness.  n. 

||  cri 'men  (krT'mgn),  n.-f  pi. 
<•  r  i  m  i  n  a  (k  r  Y  m'T-n  d).  [L.] 
Lair.  A  crime.  —  cri'men  con- 
ti'nu-um  (k^n-tln'il-ttm).  = 
continuous  crime.—  cri'- 
mi-na  ex  tra-or'di-na'ri-a  (fk'- 
st  r  d-6  r'd  T-n  a'r  T-d).  Roman 
Law.  See  extraordinary 
crimes.  —  cri'men  fal'si 
(  nil's!).  =  F  A  L  S  I  CRIMEN.  — 
cri'men  lae'sae  ma/je8-ta'tis 
(le'se  m&j/g8-ta'tls).  The  crime 
of  lese  majesty  ;  high  treason, 
crim'i-nal-dom  (krlm'T-ndl- 
dfim),  n.  See -dom.  [-ism.| 
crlm'i-nal-ism  (-fz’m),  n.  See| 


crim'i-nal  ness,  n.  See  -nes^.  R. 
crim'i-nator  (kr!m'T-na/t5r), 
n.  [L.j  One  who  criminates, 
crim'i-ne.  crim'i-ni,  crim'i-ny 
(krYm'I-nY),  interj.  A  vulgar 
interjection  of  surprise,  aston¬ 
ishment,  or  the  like, 
crimison,  crimosen,  crimosin.  + 
crimson. 

crimp'age,  n.  Money  paid  to  a 
crimp  for  his  services, 
crimping  house.  A  house  built 
or  used  for  crimping  sailors  or 
soldiers. 

crim'pl.  Crimple.  Ref.  Sp . 
crim'pld.  Crim  pled.  Ref.  Sp. 
crim'ple,  n.  [Cf.  crimple,  r.] 
A  fold  or  crease.  Dial.  Eng. 


ale,  senate,  c&re,  am,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofa ;  eve,  event,  find,  reefint,  maker ;  ice,  ill ;  old,  Obey,  orb,  ddd,  s8ft,  connect ;  use,  unite,  urn,  up,  circus,  menu  ; 

U  Foreign  Word.  Obsolete  Variant  of.  +  combined  with.  =  equals. 
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as  the  legs  of  ahorse  ;  hence,  to  go  lame  for  this  or  a  like 
reason.  Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 

2  To  wrinkle  ;  to  curl.  Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 
crimp'y  (krlm'pT),  a.  ;  crimp'i-er  (-pT-er) ;  crimp'i-est. 
Having  a  crimped  appearance;  frizzly;  as,  the  crimpy 
wool  of  the  Saxony  sheep. 

crim'son  (krTm'z’n),  n.  [Formerly  also  cremes  in,  cramoy - 
sin,  crimosin;  cf.  OF.  cremesy,  crarnoisin,  F.  cramoisi, 
LL.  carmesinus,  creme  sinus,  OSp.  cremesin,  Sp.  carmesi ; 
all  fr.  Ar.  qermazl,  fr.  qermez  crimson,  kermes,  fr.  Skr. 
kpnija  produced  by  a  worm  ;  kpni  worm  or  insect  -f-  jan 
to  generate,  akin  toE.  kin.  Cf.  carmine,  kermes.]  1.  A 
deep  red  color  tinged  with  blue,  one  of  the  primary  pigment 
colors ;  also,  red  color  in  general. 

Though  your  sins  be  as  scarlet,  they  shall  be  as  white  as  snow  ; 
though  they  be  red  like  crimson,  they  shall  be  as  wool.  Is.  i.  IS. 

2.  Any  pigment  or  dye  which  colors  crimson. 
crlm'SOll,  a.  Of  the  color  crimson  ;  deep  red  ;  hence,  san¬ 
guinary  ;  bloody.  ”  A  crimson  tide.”  Mrs.  Hemans. 
crimson  bells,  a  saxifragaceous  herb  (Heuchera  sanguinea) 
of  the  western  United  States,  cultivated  for  its  panicles  of 
small  red  fiow'ers. —  c.  clover,  a  European  annual  clover 
( Trifolium  incarnalum)  with  cylindrical  heads  of  crimson 
flowers,  extensively  cultivated  in  the  United  States  as  a 
forage  plant;  —  called  also  Italian  and  scarlet  clover.  —  c. 
flag,  a  Smith  African  iridaceous  plant  ( Schizostylis  coc- 
cinea)  with  clustered,  fleshy  roots,  narrow  leaves,  and  a 
slender  scape  bearing  a  number  of  crimson  bell-shaped 
flowers. — c. -fronted  bullfinch,  the  house  finch.  —  c.  lake,  a 
cochineal  lake  containing  more  alumina  than  carmine  has. 
—  c.  rambler,  a  well-known  hardy  climbing  rose,  originat¬ 
ing  as  a  hybrid  between  Rosa  wichuraiana  and  A',  multi- 
flora.  It  lias  shining  leaves  and  large  trusses  of  medium¬ 
sized  crimson  flowers. 

crim'son  (krTm'z’n),  v.  t. ;  crim'soned  (-z’nd) ;  crim'son- 
ing.  To  make  crimson  ;  to  dye  with  crimson. 

Signed  in  thy  spoil  and  crimsoned  in  thy  lethe  [death].  Shak. 
crim'son.  v.  i.  To  become  crimson  ;  to  blush. 

Ancient  towers  .  .  .  beginning  to  crimson  with  the  radiunt  lus¬ 
ter  of  a  cloudless  July  morning.  De  (Juincey. 

cri'nal  (kri'nal),  a.  [L.  crinalis,  fr.  crinis  the  hair.]  Of 
or  pertaining  to  the  hair.  Rare. 

crined  (krind),  a.  [L.  crinis  hair  :  cf.  F.  crin.]  Her.  Not¬ 
ing  or  specifying  the  tincture  of  the  hair  or  mane, 
cringe  (krTnj),  v.  i. ;  cringed  (krTujd) ;  cring'ing  (knn'- 
jTng).  [Cf.  AS.  crincgan,  cringan,  crincan,  to  yield,  fall, 
and  ME.  crengen,  crenchen ,  to  bend  one’s  self ;  prob.  akin 
to  E.  crank.']  1.  To  draw  in  or  contract  one’s  muscles  in¬ 
voluntarily  ;  to  shrink  ;  to  cower. 

2.  To  draw  one’s  self  together  in  fear  or  servility  ;  to  bend 
or  crouch  with  base  humility  ;  to  wince  ;  hence,  to  make 
court  in  a  degrading  manner  ;  to  fawn. 

Sly  hypocrite,  .  .  .  who  more  than  thou 
Once  fawned  and  cringed ,  and  servilcdy  adored 
Heaven’s  awful  monarch  ?  *  Milton. 

Syn.  —  See  fawn. 

cringe,  v.  t.  1.  To  contract ;  to  draw  together  or  in ;  to 
cause  to  shrink  or  wrinkle  ;  to  distort.  Obs. 

Till  like  a  boy  you  see  him  cringe  his  face, 

And  whine  aloud  for  mercy.  Shak. 

2  To  show  cringing  conduct  toward.  Rare.  Byron. 
cringe,  n.  Servile  civility  ;  fawning ;  a  cringing  act ;  a 
shrinking  or  bowing  in  fear,  servility,  or  the  like.  “  With 
cringe  and  shrug,  and  bow  obsequious.”  Coxcper. 

cringe 'ling,  n.  One  who  cringes  ;  a  fawner.  Rare. 
crin'gle  (knq'g’l),  n.  [Cf.  Icel.  kiing/a  orb,  G.  kringel 
ring,  twisted  cake  ;  akin  to  Icel.  kring  around,  D.  kring 
circle,  E.  cringe,  crank.]  1.  Naut.  Au  iron  or  rope  thim¬ 
ble  or  grommet  worked  into  or  attached  to  the  edges  and 
corners  of  a  sail,  used  for  making  fast  the  bowline  bridles, 
earings,  etc.  ;  also,  in  light  sails,  an  eyelet  worked  in  the 
sail  itself. 

2.  A  withe  or  rope  for  fastening  a  gate,  etc. 
cri-nig'er-OUS  (kri-ntj'er-MS  ;  kri-),  a.  [L.  criniger ;  cri- 
nis  hair  -\-gerere  to  bear.]  Bearing  hair  ;  hairy.  Rare. 
cri'nite  (kri'nlt),  a.  [L.  crinitus ,  p.  p.  of  crinire  to  pro¬ 
vide  or  cover  with  hair,  fr.  crinis  hair.]  Having  hair  or  a 
hairlike  tail ;  covered  or  provided  with  hairy  growths ; 
hairy.  “  Comate,  crinite,  caudate  stars.”  Fairfax. 

cri'nite  (kri'nit ;  krin'it),  n.  A  fossil  crinoid. 
crink  (krTqk),  v.  t. ;  crinked  (kriqkt) ;  crink'ing.  [Cf. 
crinkle,  crank.]  To  bend  or  twist ;  to  wrinkle  or 
crinkle.  Dial.  Eng.  —  n.  A  twist  or  wrinkle.  Dial.  Eng. 
crink,  v.  i.  [Of  imitative  origin.]  To  make  or  emit  a  thin 
abrupt  metallic  or  crackling  sound. 

Not  a  sound  except  the  crinking  of  the  thin  paper.  Hall  Caine. 
crin'kle  (knq'k’l),  V.  i.  ;  crin'kled  (-k’ld);  crin'kling 
(-klTng).  [A  freq.  fr.  the  root  of  cringe  ;  akin  to  D.  krin- 
kelen  to  wind  or  twist.  Cf.  cringle,  cringe.]  1.  To  turn 
or  wind ;  to  run  in  and  out  in  many  short  bends  or  turns  ; 
also,  to  move  in  waves  ;  to  ripple. 

The  green  wheat  crinkles  like  a  lake.  J.  T.  Trowbridge. 

2.  To  cringe  ;  to  bend  obsequiously  ;  also,  to  turn  aside  or 
draw  back  from  a  purpose  or  promise.  Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 

3.  To  give  forth  a  thin  metallic  or  crackling  sound  ;  to 
rustle,  as  stiff  cloth  when  moved. 

And  all  the  rooms 

Were  full  of  crinkling  silks.  Mrs.  Browning. 
crin'kle,  v.  t  To  form  with  short  turns,  bends,  or  wrin¬ 
kles  ;  to  mold  into  inequalities  or  sinuosities  ;  to  cause  to 
wrinkle  or  curl ;  to  crimp. 

The  house  is  crinkled  to  and  fro.  f'haucer. 

The  flames  through  all  the  casements  pushing  forth. 

Like  red-hot  devils  crinkled  into  snakes.  Mrs.  Browning. 
crin'kle,  n.  A  winding  or  turn  ;  wrinkle  ;  sinuosity. 

The  crinkles  in  this  glass,  making  objects  appear  double. 

A.  Tucker. 


An  American  toothwort 


crin'kle  root'  (knrj'k’l-root'),  n. 

( Dentaria  diphylla),  with  a 
knotted  succulent  and  pungent 
rootstock. 

crin'kly  (kriq'klT),  a.  Full  of 
crinkles  ;  wavy  ;  wrinkly, 
crinkly  curves,  Math.,  extraor¬ 
dinary  curves,  exactly  defined 
but  broadly  different 
in  properties  from  or¬ 
dinary  curves,  as  the 
tangentless  curves  of 
Weierstrass  and  Peano 
(see  Weierstrarsian), 
and  the  surface-filling 
curves  of  Peano  and 
Hilbert,  which  pass 
continuously  through 
every  point  of  a  given 
unit  square, 
cri'noid  (k  r  I '  u  o  i  d  : 
k  r  T  n  'o  i  d),  a.  [See 
C  rinoidea.]  Of  or 
pertaining  to  the  Cri- 

One  of  the  Crinoidea.  Crinkler0°‘  IDatana  cl,j,l,ylla).  (j) 
cri-noi'dal  (kri-noi'd«l ;  kri-),  a.  Zool.  &  Paleon.  Of  or 
pert,  to  criuoids  ;  consisting  of,  or  containing,  crinoids. 
Cri  noi'de  a  (  -de-d),  n.  pi.  [NL.  ;  Gr.  Kpiuor  lily  -f-  -oid.] 
Zool.  A  large  group,  usually  ranking  as  a  class,  of  echino- 
derms  which  are  mostly  permanently  at¬ 
tached  by  the  part  of  the  body  opposite  the 
mouth,  having  in  the  typical  forms  a  more 
or  less  cup-shaped  body  provided  with  five 
or  more  featherlike  arms  (commonly  bi¬ 
furcated  or  many-branched)  bearing  pin¬ 
nules  ;  the  sea  lilies,  stone  lilies,  and  feath¬ 
er  stars.  In  an  older  and  wider  sense 
the  group  includes  all  the  attached  echino- 
derms,  thus  comprising  the  Cystoideaand 
Blastoidea  (which  see),  and  is  then  equiva¬ 
lent  to  Pelmatozoa,  but  in  most  recent 
classifications  it  is  restricted  to  the  arm¬ 
bearing  forms  as  here  described,  being  in 
this  sense  equivalent  to  Brachiata.  In 
most  of  the  Crinoidea  the  body  is  borne  on 
a  long,  jointed  stalk  or  column,  whose  base 
often  divides  into  rootlike  processes.  Some, 
as  the  comatulas,  become  detached  and 
free-moving  in  the  adult  stage.  The  fossil 
forms  are  very  numerous,  esp.  in  the  Paleo¬ 
zoic,  w  here  whole  beds  of  limestone  are 
formed  chiefly  of  their  remains,  and  some 
are  found  as  far  back  as  the  Ordovician. 

The  living  crinoids  are  comparatively  few. 

—  cri  noi'de  an  (  «n),  a.  &  n. 
crin'o-line  (krTn'o-lTn  ;  -len  ;  277),  n.  [F., 
fr.  crin  hair,  L.  crinis.]  1.  A  kind  of  stiff 
cloth,  formerly  used  for  making  under¬ 
skirts  to  expand  the  gowns  worn  over  them, 
and  now  used  for  linings,  etc.  It  was  orig¬ 
inally  made  of  horsehair  and  linen  thread. 

Also,  some  substitute  for  this  fabric. 

2.  A  lady’s  skirt  of  any  stiff  material  ;  also,  a  hoop  skirt, 
crinoline  steel.  Steel  in  narrow  finely  tempered  ribbons 
as  used  for  crinolines. 

Cri'num  (kri'n&m),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  teplvov  lily.]  Bot.  A 
large  genus  of  bulbous  amaryllidaceous  plants,  natives  of 
tropical  and  subtropical  regions.  They  have  umbels  of 
large  showy  flowers  borne  on  scapes,  usually  in  advance 
of  the  thick  leaves.  Many  species  are  commonly  culti¬ 
vated.  Also  [l .  c.],  a  plant,  bulb,  or  flower  of  this  genus. 
Cri-oc'er-as  (kri-5s'er-aa),  n.  [NL.;  Gr.  *pids  ram  +  * epas 
horn.]  Paleon.  A  genus  of  Cretaceous  Ammonoidea  with 
complexly  plicated  septa,  having  the  shell  in  the  form  of  a 
discoidal  spiral  with  the  whorls  disunited.  —  cri  O-cer'a- 
tite  (kri'o-ser'd-tit),  n.  —  cri  o  cer  a-tit'ic  (-tTt'Tk),  </. 
cri'o-phore  (kri'o-for),  n.  [Gr.  tcpioifropos  carrying  the 
battering-rams;  also  an  epithet  of  Hermes.]  Anc.  Art. 
A  statue,  figurine,  or  other  representation  of  a  man  carry¬ 
ing  a  ram.  sm 

c  rl'o-s  p  h  1  n  x' 

(-slTqks'),  n.  [Gr. 
tcpios  ram  -j-  a(f)iy£ 
sphinx.]  A  ram- 
headed  8  p  h  i  n  x. 

See  sphinx,  3. 
crip'ple  (krTp'’l), 
n.  [ME.  cripel, 
crepel ,  crupel,  AS. 
crypel  (akin  to  D.  Criosphinx  from  Karnak. 

kreupele ,  G.  kruppel),  prop.,  one  that  cannot  walk,  but 
must  creep,  fr.  AS.  creopan  to  creep.  See  creep.]  1.  One 
who  creeps,  halts,  or  limps;  one  who  has  lost,  or  who 
never  has  had,  the  use  of  a  limb  or  limbs ;  a  lame  person  ; 
hence,  one  who  is  partially  disabled. 

I  am  a  cripple  in  my  limbs  ;  but  what  decays  are  in  my  mind, 
the  reader  must  determine.  Dryden. 

2.  A  supporting  framework  or  staging,  as  for  use  in  wash¬ 
ing  windows. 

3.  Local,  U.  S.  a  Swampy  or  low  wet  ground,  often 
covered  with  brush  or  with  thickets  ;  bog. 

The  flats  or  cripple  land  lying  between  high-  nnd  low-water 
lines,  and  over  which  the  waters  of  the  stream  ordinarily  come 
and  go.  Pennsylvania  Law  Beports. 

b  A  rocky  shallow  in  a  stream  ;  —  a  lumbermen’s  term. 

4.  A  sixpence  ;  —  so  called  as  often  bent.  Slang,  Eng. 


'/TvN 


One  of  the  liv¬ 
ing  Crinoidea 
( Pentacrinus 
naresiun  us). 
(i) 


5.  A  bend  or  distortion,  as  in  a  curve. 

6.  Au  ailment  affecting  the  bones  of  cattle,  due  to  a  lack 
of  certain  food  constituents  in  the  pasture  ;  —  often  in  pi. 
Also  called  osteomalacia.  Dial.  Eng.  Ac  Australia. 

crip'ple  (krtp'’l),  a.  Lame  ;  halting.  “  The  cripple,  tardy- 
gaited  night.”  Shak. 

crip'ple  (krtp'’l),  v.  t.  ;  crip'pled  (-’Id) ;  crip'pling  (-ling). 

1.  To  deprive  of  the  use  of  a  limb,  particularly  of  a  leg  or 
foot ;  to  lame. 

2.  To  deprive  of  strength,  activity,  or  capability  forser 
or  use  ;  to  disable  ;  as,  to  be  financially  crippled. 

More  serious  embarrassments  .  .  .  were  crippling  the  enerr 
of  the  settlement  in  the  Bay.  Paljrey. 

crip'ple,  v.  i.  To  go  or  walk  lamely  ;  to  hobble, 
crlp'pler  (knp'ler),  n.  1.  One  that  cripples. 

2  A  wooden  tool  used  in  graining  leather, 
crip'ply  (-1T),  a.  Somewhat  crippled  ;  lame, 
cri'sis  (kri'Bis),  n.  ;  pi.  crises  (-sez).  [L.  crisis,  Gr.  Kpio-t- 
fr.  Kpipei v  to  separate.  See  certain.]  1.  Med.  a  >» 
change  in  a  disease  which  indicates  whether  the  result  is 
to  be  recovery  or  death  ;  sometimes,  also,  a  striking 
change  of  symptoms  attended  by  an  outward  manifestation 
as  by  an  eruption  or  sweat. 

Till  some  safe  crisis  authorize  their  skill.  Dryden. 
b  One  of  the  painful  paroxysmal  attacks  occurring  in  cases 
of  locomotor  ataxia,  etc. 

2.  Astrol.  A  planetary  or  other  conjunction  determine 
of  a  critical  issue. 

3.  The  point  of  time  when  it  is  decided  whether  any 

or  course  of  action  must  go  on,  or  be  modified  or  i' . 
nate  ;  decisive  moment;  turning  point;  also,  a  state  f 
things  in  which  a  decisive  change  one  w’ay  or  the  othe*  is 
impending;  specif.,  a  time  of  difficulty,  danger,  and  sus¬ 
pense  in  commerce  or  finance ;  as,  the  bank  faced  a  crisis. 

This  hour ’s  the  very  crisis  of  your  fate.  Dryden. 
Syn.  —  See  juncture. 

crisp  (krtsp),  a. ;  crisp'er  (kris'per) ;  crisp'est.  [AS. 
crisp,  fr.  L.  crispus;  cf.  carpere  to  pluck,  card  (wool); 
E.  harvest.  Cf.  crape.]  1.  Curly  ;  wavy  ;  in  curls  or  ring¬ 
lets  ;  as,  crisp  hair. 

2.  Having  the  surface  roughened  into  small  curls,  frets, 
waves,  or  folds. 

You  nymphs  called  Naiads,  of  the  winding  brooks  . .  . 

Leave  your  crisp  channels.  Shak. 

3.  Bot.  Curled  or  twisted,  as  the  leaves  of  cabbage. 

4.  Brittle  ;  friable ;  short,  as  pastry ;  in  a  condition  to 
break  with  a  short,  sharp  fracture  ;  as,  crisp  snow. 

The  cakes  at  tea  ate  Bhort  and  crisp.  Goldsmith. 

5.  Having  characteristics  of  crisp  substances;  sharp, 

clean-cut,  and  clear ;  as,  crisp  outlines ;  a  crisp  style ; 
decided  ;  brisk  ;  as,  crisp  manners  ;  lively  ;  bright ;  spark¬ 
ling  ;  as,  crisp  repartee  ;  firm  and  fresh ;  as,  crisp  vegeta¬ 
tion  ;  also,  inducing  crispness  or  briskness,  as  does  frosty 
weather  ;  hence,  invigorating  ;  bracing ;  as,  crisp  air.  “  Be¬ 
low  crisp  heaven.”  Shak. 

The  snug,  small  room,  and  the  crisp  fire.  Dickens. 
It  [laurel]  has  been  plucked  nine  months,  and  yet  looks  as 
hale  and  crisp  as  if  it  would  last  ninety  years.  Leigh  Hunt. 

Syn.  —  See  sharp. 

crisp,  n.  That  which  is  crisp  or  brittle;  state  or  quality 
of  being  crisp  or  brittle  ;  as,  burned  to  a  crisp ;  specif. : 
a  A  thin,  delicate  fabric  formerly  used  for  veils,  etc. 
Obs.  b  A  brittle  kind  of  candy  ;  as,  peanut  crisp,  c  The 
rind  of  roasted  pork  ;  crackling. 

crisp,  v.  t. ;  crisped  (krTspt) ;  crisp'ing.  [L.  crispare,  fr. 
crispus.  See  crisp,  «.]  1.  To  curl ;  to  form  into  ringlets, 

as  hair,  or  the  nap  of  cloth  ;  to  interw  eave,  as  the  branches 
of  trees  ;  to  cause  to  undulate  irregularly,  as  crape  or  water; 
to  wrinkle ;  to  cause  to  ripple.  Cf.  crimp. 

The  lover  with  the  myrtle  spray* 

Adorns  his  crisped  tresses.  *  Drayton. 

The  crisped  brooks, 

Rolling  on  orient  pearl  and  sands  of  gold.  Milton. 
2-  To  make  crisp,  brittle,  or  short,  as  in  cooking. 

3.  To  cause  to  crackle  ;  as,  the  wheels  crisp  the  gravel, 
crisp,  v.  i.  1.  To  curl  in  short  folds ;  to  undulate  or  ripple. 

To  watch  the  crisping  ripples  on  the  beach.  7’enuyson. 

2.  To  become  crisp. 

And  where  we  drank,  the  puddled  bank 

Is  crisjjing  into  clay.  Kipling. 

3.  To  sound  like  a  crisp  substance  breaking ;  to  crackle, 
cris'pate  (krTs'pat)  )  a.  [L.  crispaius,  p.  p.  See  crisp, 
cris'pat  ed  (-pat-Sd)  (  v.  /.]  Having  a  crisped  appearance  ; 

irregularly  curled  or  tw’isted. 

cris  pa'tion  (kiTs-pa'shf/n),  n.  1.  Actor  process  of  curl¬ 
ing,  or  state  of  being  curled  ;  undulation. 

2.  A  very  slight  convulsive  or  spasmodic  contraction. 

Few  men  can  look  down  from  a  great  height  without  creeping* 
and  crispations.  O.  W.  Holmes. 

crisp'er  (kris'per),  n.  One  that  crisps  ;  specif.,  an  instru¬ 
ment  for  making  little  curls  in  the  nap  of  cloth. 

Cris 'pin  (krTs'pTn),  n.  [L.  Crispus ,  Crispinus  ;  cf.  crispus 
having  curly  hair.]  1.  Masc.  prop.  name.  L.‘  Crispus 
(kns'pws),  Crispinus  (krls-pi'ims),  Crispianus  (krYs'pT-a'- 
n?7s)  ;  F.  Crispin  (kres'pSN'),  Crepin  (kra'pSN') ;  It.  Cri¬ 
spin  o  (kre-spe'no),  Crispo  (kres'po);  Sp.  Crispo  (kres'po) ; 
G.  Crispus  (kres'poos). 

2.  A  shoemaker  ;  —  so  called  from  Saint  Crispin,  the 
patron  of  shoemakers.  He  was  a  Christian  shoemaker  in 
France,  martyred  about  287.  His  day  is  Oct.  25. 

3.  In  French  comedy,  a  well-known  character,  the  clever, 
swaggering,  knavisli  valet. 

crisp'ing.  p.  pr.  <1*  vb.  n.  of  crisp. 
crisping  iron,  a  crimping  iron.  —  c.  pin,  the  simplest  form  of 
crisping  iron. 


crimp'ne3s.  n.  See -n  ess. 
crimpt.  Crimped.  Ref.  Sp. 
cri'nat-ed(krl'nat-5d),«.  Hairy, 
cri'na-to-ry.  a.  Crinitory. 
clinch  (dial.  krTnsh;  140).  Obs. 
or  dial.  Eng.  var.  of  cringe. 
crinch.  Scot,  and  dial.  Eng.  var. 

of  CRUNCH. 

crin'cum.  +  crinkum. 
crine  (krTn),  n.  (L.  crinis  hair  : 
cf.  F.  crin ,  It.  crine.]  1.  Hair  ; 
head  of  hair. 

2.  pi.  =  cri  net,  2. 
crine,  r.  i.  Sr  t.  [Cf.  Gael,  crion.] 
To  shrink  or  shrivel.  Scot,  tf 
Dial.  Rug. 

crinet.  n.  [Dim.  of  F.  crin  hair.] 

1.  A  hair;  also,  one  of  the 
hairlike  feathers  about  a  hawk’s 
bill.  Obs. 

2.  A  eriniere.  Obs.  [cringes. I 
cring'er(krln'j?r),n.  Onewho| 


cring'ing  ( krTn'jTng),  pr.  $* 
vb.  n.  of  cringe,  v.  —  cring'ing- 
ly,  adv.  —  cring'ing-nesa,  //. 
cring'le-crang'le  (kring  r'\- 
krttng'’l  ;  krin'g’l-),  n.,  a.,  b 
adr.  Zigzag.  Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 
crin  i-cnl'tur-al  (k  r  T  n'T-k  ft  V- 
fflrwll),  a.  [L.  crinis  hair  4- 
c  u  l  t  ii  r  a  /.]  Relating  to  the 

growth  of  hair. 

cri'nid  i  kri'ntd  ;  krln'Yd),  n. 
Zoiil.  A  crinoid,  esp.  in  the 
narrower  sense,  as  distinguished 
from  other  Pelmatozoa. 
Cri-nid'e-a(krT-n^d'?;-d.•  krY-),  n. 
pi.  [NL.]  Zol  l. The  Crinoid™  in 
the  narrower  sense  (excluding 
the  Cystoidea  and  Blastoidea). 
—  cri-nid'e-an  (-?-^n ).  a. 

|l  cri  niere'  (kre'nyar'),  n.  [F., 
fr.  crin  hair.  L.  crinis. ]  That 
part  of  a  bard,  or  medieval  horse 


armor,  which  covered  the  neck 
and  inane. 

cri-nif'er-ouB  (k  r  Y-n  Y  f '5  r -u  s  ; 
kri-),  a.  [L.  crinis  hair  4-  -fe- 
rotts.  1  Crinigerous. 

Crin'i-ger  (krln'Y-ier),  n.  [NL., 
fr.  L.  criniger  long-haired.] 
Zool.  A  large  genus  of  Asiatic 
and  African  bulbuls  :  — so  called 
from  the  hairlike  filaments  on 
some  of  their  feathers, 
cri-nip'a-rous  (krY-nYp'a-nis  ; 
krT-),  a.  [L.  crinis  hair  4-  -p a- 
rons .]  Hair-producing, 
cri-ni'tal,  a.  Hairy  ;  crinite  ;  — 
used  of  a  comet.  Obs. 
crin'i-to-ry  (k  r  Y  n'Y-t  fi-r  Y  ; 
krl'nT-),  a.  Of,  or  of  the  nature 
of,  hair  ;  hairy  ;  as,  a  crinitory 
covering.  Rare. 
crin'kl.  Crinkle.  Ref.  Sp. 
crin 'kid.  Crinkled.  Ref.  Sp. 


c  r  i  n'kl  e-c  r  an  kle  (krlij'k’l- 
kr&p'k’l),  n.  [See  crinkle.]  A 
winding  in  and  out  :  a  sinuosi¬ 
ty;  a  zigzag,  —  a.  adv.  Wind¬ 
ing  in  and  out. 

crin'kum,  c  rin'cum  (krYi)'- 
kum).  n.  Syphilis;  — usually  in 
pi.  Obs.  or  Slang. 
crin'kum-c  ran'k  u  m  f-kr&i)'- 
kiim),  7i.  Something  full  of 
twists  and  turns ;  a  twist ;  a 
whimsev  or  whim.  Colloq. 
crin'o-line.  r.  t.  To  furnish  or 
stiffen  witli  crinoline, 
cri-nose'  (krT-nos'  ;  krl'nos),  a. 
[L.  crinis  nair.]  Hairy.  Rare. 
crl-nos'i-ty  (k  r  I-n  5  syI-t  T),  n. 
Hairiness.  Rare. 

II  crin'  vd  gd  tal'  (krfiN/  v5/- 
zha  tal').  [F.,  lit.,  vegetable 
hair.]  The  fiber  of  the  hemp 
palm  of  Europe. 


cri  o-ceph'a-lus  ( k  r  Tfi-s  g  Vd- 
l?Zs),  n. ;  pi.  -li  (-11).  ^  [NL.  ;  Gr. 
KpiOK€<f>a\o<; ',  Kp io?  ram  4- 
K€<t>aXri  headj  =  CRIO.sphinx. 
cri'ous,  a.  [OF.  ericas.]  Clam¬ 
orous.  Obs. 
crip.  +  scrip. 
cripel.  +  cripple. 
crip'l.  Cripple.  Ref.  Sp * 
crip'ld.  Crippled.  Ref.  Sp. 
crippe.  +  scrip.  [-dom.I 
crip'ple-dom  (-d H m),  n.  See| 
crip 'pie -gate',  w.  Also  crip'ple- 
gait  ,  crip 'pie-gap',  crip'ple- 
nole'.  A  creep  Tor  sheep.  Cf. 
CREEP,  n.,  4.  Dial.  Eng. 
crip'ple-ness,  n.  See  -ness. 
cripple  stopper.  Hunting.  A 
small  gun  for  killing  wounded 
wildfowl,  [side  of  a  building.  I 
crip'pling,  n.  Shoring  for  the| 


crips.  Obs.  or  dial.  Eng.  form 
of  crisp,  a. 

||  cris  (kres).  Var.  of  creese. 
crise  (Scot.  kiTs  ;  krez),  n.  [F.] 
Crisis.  Obs.  or  Scot. 
crise.  4*  CBSESE. 
criselleit.  *f*  chrysolite. 
crisle.  crizzle. 
cri8matorie.  f  chrismatory. 
crisme.  +  chrism. 
cris'odite  chrysolite. 

cri8'om.  4*  chrisom. 
crisopace.  chrysoprase. 

cris'pat-ed  (krYs'pat-Cd),  p.  a. 

=  CRISPATE. 

cris'pa-ture  (-pd-tflr),  n.  Cri*- 
pntion.  Rare.  [CBlSr.l 

crisped  (krYspt),  a.  Bot.  =| 
crisp'i-ness.  n.  See  -ness. 
cri8'ple,  n.  tf  v.  [Dim.  of 
crisp. J  Curl  ;  ripple.  Obs. 
crisp'ly,  adv.  of  crisp.  See-LY. 


food,  fo“ot ;  out,  oil ;  chair  ;  go  ;  sing,  ii)k  ;  then,  thin  ;  nature,  verdure  (250) ;  K  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144) ;  boN  ;  yet ;  zh  =  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Guide. 

Pull  explanations  of  Abbreviations,  Signs,  etc.,  Immediately  precede  the  Vocabulary. 
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CTisp'y  (krTs'pT),  a. ;  crisp'i-er  (-pT-er) ;  crisp'i-est. 

1.  Formed  into  short,  close  ringlets ;  curly ;  undulated ; 
frizzed  ;  crisp  ;  as,  crispy  locks. 

2.  Crisp  ;  brittle  ;  short ;  as,  a  crispy  pie  crust. 

3.  Brisk  ;  agreeably  sharp  ;  short. 

crls'sal  (krTs'al),  a.  Zool.  Pertaining  to  the  crissum. 
ciieaal  thrasher,  a  thrasher  ( Toxostoma  crissalis )  of  the 
southwestern  United  States,  having  the  crissal  feathers 
conspicuously  colored. 

crlss'cross/  (krTs'krSs' ;  205),  n.  [Corrupt,  of  Christcross.'] 

1.  A  christcross  (which  see) ;  esp.,  a  croaslike  John 

mark  made  for  a  signature  by  a  person  unable  .* 

to  write,  usually  between  his  first  and  last  j:  X  5 
names  written  by  another.  3 

2.  A  child’s  game  played  by  means  of  lines  1,0B 
arranged  in  the  form  of  a  cross -on  paper  or  slate. 

criss'cross',  v.  t.  To  mark  or  cover  with  cross  lines, 
crlss'cross',  a.  Disposed  in  crossing  lines;  crossed; 
marked  by  crossings. 

Crlss'cr033/,  adv,  1.  In  opposite  directions ;  in  a  way  to 
cross  sometliing  else  ;  crossing  one  another  at  various 
angles  and  in  various  ways. 

2.  With  opposition  or  hindrance  ;  at  cross  purposes ;  awry; 
askew  ;  contrarily  ;  as,  things  go  crisscross. 
cris'sum  (kris'wm),  n.  ;  pi.  crissa  (-a).  [NL. ;  cf.  L.  cris- 
sare  to  move  the  haunches.]  Zool.  That  part  of  a  bird 
surrounding  the  cloacal  opening,  or  the  feathers  covering 
that  region  ;  the  under  tail  coverts. 

cris'ta  (kris'ta),  n. ;  pi.  cristas  (-te).  [L.,  crest,  cock’s 

comb.]  1.  A  crest  or  ridge  ;  —  used  esp.  in  anatomy  and 
zoology,  and  sometimes  specif,  applied  to  the  keel  of  a  car¬ 
inate  sternum. 

2.  Zool.  See  crochet,  of  a  tooth.  _ 

||  crista  a-cu'Bti-ca  (a-ku'stT-kd ;  a-koo'-)  [NL.],  Anal .,  one  of 
the  areas  of  specialized  auditory  epithelium  in  the  ampul¬ 
lae  of  the  semicircular  canals  of  the  ear.  —  II  c.  gal'll  (gal'I) 

SJL.,  lit.,  cock’s  comb],  Anat .,  an  upwardly  directed  me- 
ian  triangular  process  of  the  ethmoid  bone  to  which  the 
falx  cerebri  is  attached. 

crls'tate  (kris'tat)  1  a.  [L.  crislatus ,  fr.  crista  crest.] 
crls'tat-Od  (-tat-Sd) J  Having  a  crista,  or  crest ;  crested, 
cris'tl-lorm  (-tT-f6rm),  a.  [L.  crista  crest -\--form.]  Hav¬ 
ing  the  form  of  a  crest. 

cri-te'ri-on  (kri-te'rT-mi),  n.  ;pl.  -ria  (-d),  sometimes -rions 
(-wnz).  [Gr.  Kpirypiov  a  means  for  judging,  fr.  KpiTrfc  de¬ 
cider,  judge,  fr.  Kpivei.v  to  separate.  See  certain,]  1.  A 
standard  of  judging  ;  a  rule  or  test,  by  which  facts,  princi¬ 
ples,  opinions,  and  conduct  are  tried  in  forming  a  correct 
judgment  respecting  them. 

Of  the  diseases  of  the  mind  there  is  no  criterion-  Donne. 
Inferences  founded  on  such  enduring  criteria.  Sir  O.  C.  Lewis. 
2.  Math.  An  expression  by  whose  value  varieties  of  a 
mathematical  form  may  be  distinguished  ;  as,  the  criterion 
of  a  conic. 

Syn.  —  Measure,  rule,  test.  See  standard. 

Crltll  (krTth),  n.  [Gr.  Kptdi?  a  barleycorn,  a  small  weight.] 
Physics.  A  unit  for  estimating  the  weight  of  gaseous  sub¬ 
stances; —  the  weight  of  a  liter  of  hydrogen  at  0°  centi¬ 
grade,  and  7G0  millimeters  barometric  pressure.  It  is 
0.0899  of  a  gram,  or  1.387  grains. 

crith'o-man  cy  (krTth'o-m2n/sT),  n.  [Gr.  KptOal,  pi.,  bar- 
ley  -f-  - mancy .]  A  kind  of  divination  by  means  of  the 
dough  of  the  cakes  offered  in  the  ancient  sacrifices  and 
the  meal  strewn  over  the  victims. 

crlt'lc  (krTt'Tk),  n.  [L.  criticus,  Gr.  /cpi-roeo?,  a  critic ; 
prop.,  an  adj.  meaning  able  to  discuss,  from  KpCveiv  to 
judge,  discern :  cf.  F.  critique.  See  certain  ;  cf.  crisis, 
critique.]  1.  One  who  expresses  a  reasoned  opinion  on 
any  matter,  as  a  work  of  art  or  a  course  of  conduct,  in¬ 
volving  a  judgment  of  its  value,  truth,  or  righteousness, 
an  appreciation  of  its  beauty  or  technique,  or  an  interpre¬ 
tation  of  its  meaning  ;  esp.,  one  skilled  in  judging  the  mer¬ 
its  of  literary  or  artistic  works,  one  concerned  or  adept  in 
any  analysis  of  the  work  of  others  involving  critical  judg¬ 
ments,  or  one  whose  profession  is  to  write  criticism  ;  as, 
an  art  or  a  dramatic  critic  ;  a  textual  critic ;  a  Biblical 
critic  ;  a  critic  of  science.  Also,  opprobriously,  one  given  to 
harsh,  rigorous,  or  captious  judgment  ;  a  caviler  or  carper. 
2.  Obs.  a  =  criticism,  fa  =  critique. 

And  make  each  day  a  critic  on  the  last.  Pope. 

crit'i-cal  (krit'T-kfil),  a.  [See  critic,  n.,  crisis.]  1.  In¬ 
clined  to  criticize  ;  esp. ,  given  to  unfavorable  criticism  or 
faultfinding  ;  captious  ;  censorious. 

O  gentle  lady,  do  not  put  me  to ’t, 

For  1  am  nothing,  if  not  critical.  Shak. 

2.  Exercising,  or  qualified  to  exercise,  careful  judgment ; 
exact ;  nicely  judicious  ;  as,  a  critical  writer. 

It  is  submitted  to  the  judgment  of  more  critical  ears  to  direct 
and  determine  what  is  graceful  and  what  is  not.  Holder. 

3.  Of  the  nature  of,  or  pertaining  to,  criticism  or  critics; 
characterized  by,  or  involving  the  qualities  of,  criticism  or 
tho  methods  of  critics ;  as,  a  critical  analysis  or  judgment ; 
critical  traditions. 

4.  [cap.]  Biblical  Criticism.  Designating,  or  pertaining 
to,  that  school  of  Bible  students  who  treat  the  received 
text  with  greater  freedom  than  the  Traditionalists  do,  dis¬ 
cussing  its  sources  and  history  and  departing  in  many 
places  from  the  Traditional  conclusion. 

5.  Pertaining  to  or  indicating  a  crisis,  turning  point,  or 
specially  important  juncture  ;  of  the  nature  of,  or  consti¬ 
tuting,  a  crisis  ;  important  as  regards  consequences  ;  hence, 
of  doubtful  issue  ;  decisive  ;  crucial ;  as,  the  critical  mo¬ 
ment  ;  a  critical  issue  ;  attended  with  risk  ;  dangerous ;  as, 
the  critical  stage  of  a  fever  ;  a  critical  situation. 

Our  circumstances  are  indeed  critical.  Burke. 

6.  Physics ,  Math.,  etc.  Pertaining  to  or  designating  a 


transition  point  at  which  some  character  or  property  suf¬ 
fers  a  finite  change  ;  as,  the  critical  angle  ;  the  parabola  is 
a  critical  curve  through  which  a  conic  passes  from  an  ellipse 
into  a  hyperbola.  See  phrases  below, 
critical  ag«,  change  of  life.  —  c.  angle,  Optics ,  the  least  angle 
of  incidence  at  which  total  reflec¬ 
tion  takes  place,  —  mad©  by  a  ray 
of  light  passing  through  one  me¬ 
dium  toward  another  which  is  less 
refracting.  The  sine  of  this  angle 
is  the  reciprocal  of  the  refractive 
index  of  the  medium.  —  c.  density, 

Physics ,  the  density  of  a  substance 
at  its  critical  point.  — c.  function. 

Math.,  any  symmetric  function  of 
the  differences  of  the  roots  of  an  AOB,  AO' B' ,  AO'B" 
equation.  —  c.  mineral,  Petrog.,  an  Angles  of  Incidence; 
abnormative  mineral  present  in  AOC,  Refracted  Kay  ; 
notable  amount.  See  petroora-  A  O''  Cv/,  Totally  Re- 
phy.  —  c.  philosophy,  the  metaphys-  fleeted  Ray  ;  AO' B', 
ical  system  of  Kant ;  —  so  called  ^ritlcal  Angle, 
from  his  three  critiques  :  of  pure  reason,  of  practical  rea¬ 
son,  and  of  judgment.  —  c.  point,  a  Physics,  etc.  A  point 
of  transition  j  specif.,  the  point  at  which  the  gaseous  and 
liquid  conditions  of  a  substance  merge  into  each  other, 
that  is  to  say,  when  it  is  at  its  critical  temperature  and 
critical  pressure,  b  Math.  Any  singular  point  of  a  func¬ 
tion  in  the  plane  of  the  complex  variable,  esp.  a  branch 
point,  at  T/hich  two  function  values  become  equal.  — c. 
pressure,  Physics ,  the  pressure  necessary  to  raise  the  boil¬ 
ing  point  of  a  substance,  in  the  liquid  form,  to  the  critical 
temperature ;  or,  otherwise  stated,  the  pressure  which 
will  just  liquefy  a  gas  at  its  critical  temperature.  —  c.  solu¬ 
tion  temperature,  Prigs.  Chem.,  for  a  substance  and  its  sol¬ 
vent,  the  temperature  above  which  there  is  infinite  solu¬ 
bility,  that  is,  perfect  miscibility.  For  phenol  and  water, 
it  is  68.4°  C.  —  c.  speed  Engin.  See  whirl,  v.  i.  —  c.  tem¬ 
perature,  Physics,  any  temperature  marked  by  a  transition  ; 
specif.,  the  temperature  above  which  a  substance  can  exist 
only  in  the  gaseous  state,  no  matter  what  the  pressure. 
Its  value  in  degrees  centigrade  is:  for  water,  365°;  for 
alcohol,  244°  ;  for  ammonia,  130° ;  for  carbon  dioxide,  31°; 
for  oxygen,  —  119°  :  for  nitrogen,  — 146°  ;  for  hydrogen,— 
242°.  —  c.  volume.  Physics,  „ne  reciprocal  of  the  critical 
density. 

crit'ic-as'ter  (krTt'Tk-Ss'ter;  krTt/Tk-£s'ter),  n.  [See  2d 
-aster.]  An  inferior  or  contemptible  critic. 

The  rancorous  and  reptile  crew  of  poeticules,  who  decompose 
into  criticasters.  Swinburne. 

— criMc-as'ter-ism  (-Ss'ter-Tz’m),  crit'ic-as'try  (-trT),  n. 
criti  cism  (krTt'T-sTz’m),  n.  1.  Act  of  criticizing  ;  a  crit¬ 
ical  observation,  judgment,  or  detailed  examination  and  re¬ 
view  ;  a  critique  ;  esp.,  an  unfavorable  criticism  ;  animad¬ 
version  ;  censure. 

2.  The  rules  and  principles  which  regulate  the  practice  of 
the  critic  ;  the  art  of  judging  with  knowledge  and  propriety 
of  tho  beauties  and  faults  of  works  of  art  or  literature,  of 
moral  values,  of  the  soundness  of  scientific  hypotheses  and 
procedures,  etc. 

By  criticism ,  as  it  was  first  instituted  by  Aristotle,  was  meant 
a  standard  of  judging  well.  Dryden. 

I  am  bound  by  my  own  definition  of  criticism  :  a  disinterested 
endeavor  to  learn  and  propagate  the  best  that  is  known  and 
thought  in  the  world.  M.  Arnold. 

3.  The  scientific  investigation  of  the  origin,  text,  compo¬ 
sition,  character,  history,  etc.,  of  literary  documents,  esp. 
the  Bible.  See  higher  criticism,  lower  criticism. 

4-  A  subtle  point  or  distinction  ;  nicety  ;  subtlety.  Obs. 

The  choicest  delights  and  criticisms  of  sin.  Milton. 
Syn.  —  See  animadversion^ review. 
criti  cize,  criti  cise  (krTt'I-siz),  v.  i.  ;  crit'i-cized,  crit'- 
i-ciSED(-8lzd);  crit'i-cizIng,  crit'i-cis'ing  (-sizing).  [See 
critic.]  To  act  as  a  critic  ;  to  pass  judgment  as  a  critic  ; 
to  play  the  critic  ;  to  discuss  the  merits  or  demerits  of  a 
thing  or  person;  esp.,  to  find  fault ; — formerly  used  with  on 
or  upon. 

Several  of  these  ladies,  indeed,  criticized  upon  the  form  of  the 
association.  Addison. 

Cavil  you  may,  but  never  criticize.  Pope. 

critl-cize,  criti  cise,  V.  t.  To  examine  and  judge  as  a 
critic  ;  also,  to  express  one’s  views  as  to  the  merit  or  de¬ 
merit  of  ;  esp.,  to  animadvert  upon;  to  find  fault  with; 
as,  to  criticize  impartially  an  author  or  a  picture ;  to  criti¬ 
cize  conduct  harshly. 

cri  tique'  (krl-tek'),  n.  [F.  critique,  f.,fr.  Gr.  KpiriKij  (sc. 
t4\i r))  the  critical  art,  from  KpniKos.  See  critic.]  1.  A 
critical  examination  or  estimate  of  a  work  of  literature  or 
art  ;  a  critical  dissertation  or  essay  ;  a  careful  and  thorough 
analysis  of  any  subject ;  a  criticism  ;  a  review ;  as,  Kant’s 
“  Critique  of  Pure  Reason.” 

2.  Act  or  art  of  criticism. 

3.  A  critic ;  one  who  criticizes.  Obs.  Ac  B, 

Syn.  —  See  review. 

Crit'ten-den  Com  pro  mise  (krTt'en-den).  U.  S.  Hist.  A 
proposition  for  compromise  set  forth  in  1860  in  proposed 
constitutional  amendments  and  resolutions  concerning 
slavery,  by  Senator  J.  J.  Crittenden  of  Kentucky.  Impor¬ 
tant  features  were  the  reestablishment  of  the  Missouri 
Compromise  and  the  enforcement  of  fugitive-slave  laws. 
CIO  (kro),  n.  [Gael,  cro  blood  money,  payment  made  for 
killing  a  roan  ;  cf.  Ir.  cro  blood,  death.]  In  early  Scottish 
tribal  law,  a  word  occurring,  often  in  conjunction  with  the 
term  galnes ,  or  galnys ,  as  the  name  of  a  payment  by  way 
of  bote. 

The  cro  and  galnes  seem  to  be  substantially  the  same  thing  as 
the  wergeld.  .  .  .  The  word  galnes  can  hardly  be  other  than  the 
Welsh  galanes  or  wergeld.  Whether  the  phrase  cro  and  galnes 
means  two  things,  what  the  distinction  between  them  was,  it  is 
not  easy  to  see.  But  evidently  the  two  together  made  a  single 
payment  for  each  grade  of  rank.  F.  Seebohm. 

croak  (krok),  v.  i. ;  croaked  (krokt) ;  croak'ing.  [Prob. 
of  imitative  origin  ;  cf.  AS.  cracettan  to  croak  as  a  raven, 
G.  krachzen  to  croak,  and  E.  creak,  crake.]  1.  To  make  a 


low,  hoarse  noise  in  the  throat,  as  a  frog,  a  raven,  c?  a 
crow  ;  hence,  to  make  any  hoarse,  dismal  sound. 

Loud  thunder  to  its  bottom  shook  the  bog, 

And  the  hoarse  nation  croaked.  Pope 

2.  To  complain;  esp.,  to  grumble;  to  forebode  evil;  to 
utter  complaints  or  forebodings  habitually. 

3.  To  die.  Slang.  Kipling. 

croak  (krok),  v.  t.  To  utter  in  a  low,  hoarse  voice  ;  to 

announce  by  croaking  ;  to  forebode  ;  as,  to  croak  disaster. 

The  raven  himself  is  hoarse, 

That  croaks  the  fatal  entrance  of  Duncan.  Shak 

croak,  n.  1.  The  hoarse,  harsh  cry  of  a  frog  or  raven,  <  r 
a  similar  sound.  “The  Danish  croak.11  A.  J.  Ellis. 

2.  Hawking.  A  disease  of  the  breathing  apparatus  which 
makes  the  bird  croak  during  any  exertion. 

3.  =  croaker,  3. 

croak'er  (krok'er),  n.  1.  An  animal  that  croaks,  as  a  frog 
2.  Any  of  various  fishes  so  called,  because  they  produco 
croaking  or  grunting 
noises,  as  certain 
grunts 
and surf 
fishes ; 


Croaker  (J/i- 
cropogon  un- 
dulatus)  (£) 


pogon 
undula- 
tus,  a 

schenoid  fish  of  the 
Atlantic  coast  south 
of  Cape  Cod  aud  the  Gulf  coast,  and  a  rather  small  but  im¬ 
portant  food  fish,  b  The  fresh-water  drumfish  ( Aplodino - 
tus  grunniens).  c  The  queenftsh  (Seriphus  politus). 

3.  One  who  croaks,  murmurs,  grumbles,  or  complains  un¬ 
reasonably  ;  one  who  habitually  forebodes  evil. 

Croak'er,  n.  A  character  in  Goldsmith’s  comedy  “  The 
Good-natured  Man,”  intended  as  a  caricature  of  groaners 
and  grumblers.  Mrs.  Croaker  is  the  very  reverse,  “all 
laugh  and  no  joke.” 

Cro'at  (kro'St),  n.  [Cf.  cravat.]  1.  A  native  of  Croatia 
(see  Gaz.) ;  esp.,  one  of  the  native  Slavic-speaking  race. 

2  An  irregular  soldier,  esp.  a  Croatian.  Obs.  or  Hist. 
Cro-a'tian  (kro-a'slian),  a.  Of  or  pert,  to  Croatia.  —  n.  A 
Croat ;  also,  the  Croatian  language.  See  Indo-European. 
croc  (kr5k),  n.  [F.  croc  a  hook.  See  crotchet.]  Mil. 
Antiq.  a  A  hook -shaped  iron  projection  fastened  to  the 
stock  of  an  arquebus  by  means  of  which  it  was  supported 
on  a  stake  driven  into  the  ground,  b  A  fork  with  hooked 
points  formerly  used  in  sorties  to  tear  down  the  fascino 
and  gabion  revetments  of  the  besiegers’  works, 
cro'ce-in  (kro'se-Tn),  n.  [See  croceous.]  Chem.  Any  of 
several  yellow7  or  scarlet  dyestuffs  of  artificial  production 
and  complex  structure.  In  general  they  are  diazo  and 
sulphonic  acid  derivatives  of  benzene  and  naphthol ;  as, 
crocein  orange ;  crocein  scarlet.  See  dye. 
cro'ce-o-  (kro'se-o-).  [See  croceous.]  Chem.  A  combin¬ 
ing  form  used  in  naming  certain  complex  yellow  crystal¬ 
line  cobalt  compounds  ;  as,  croceo- cobaltic  sulphate,  Co3- 
(NH3)8(N0o)4S04.  See  cobaltammine 
cro'ceous  (kro'slms),  a.  [L.  croceus,  fr.  crocus  saffron. 
See  crocus.]  Saffron-colored  ;  deep  reddish  yellow.  Pare. 
cro'ce-tin  (kro'se-tTn),  n.  Chem.  A  substance  obtained 
by  treating  crocin  with  dilute  acids  or  alkalies.  It  dyes 
fabrics  a  brilliant  yellow. 

croche  (kroch),  n.  [OF.  croche ,  a  fem.  corresponding  to  F. 
croc  hook.  See  crotchet.]  A  little  knob  at  the  top  of  a 
deer’s  antler. 

cro  chet'  (kro-sha'  ;  in  Brit¬ 
ish  usage  commonly  kro'sha), 

7i.  [F.  crochet  small  hook. 

See  crotchet.]  A  kind  of 
knitting  done  with  a  hooked 
needle ;  w7ork  thus  knit.  — 
cro  chet',  a. 

cro-chet',  v.  t.  Ac  i. ;  -cheted' 

(-shad') ;  -chet'ing  (-sha'Tng).  To  knit  with 
needle  or  hook  ;  as,  to  crochet  a  shawl, 
croch'et  (krSch'St ;  -Tt ;  151),  n.  [See  crochet  knitting.  ) 
Zool.  One  of  three  secondary  folds  of  the  crests  of  lopho- 
dont  molar  teeth,  the  others  being  termed  anticrochet  and 
crista,  the  crochet  being  a  projection  of  the  protoloph,  tho 
anticrochet  of  the  metaloph,  and  the  crista  of  theectoloph. 
cro-cid'o-lito  (kr6-sTd'6-lit),  n.  [Gr.  kpokLs,  /epotevs,  nap  on 
cloth  -f-  -l He. ]  Min.  A  lavender-blue  or  leek-green  min¬ 
eral  of  the  amphibole  group,  occurring  in  silky  fibers,  and 
also  in  massive  and  earthy  form  ;  —  called  also  blue  as¬ 
bestos.  It  is  essentially  a  silicate  of  iron  and  sodium. 
H.,  4.  Sp.  gr.,  3.20-3.30.  See  tiger-eye. 
crock  (kr5k),  n.  [Cf.  crock  an  earthen  pot.]  The  loos© 
black  particles  collected  from  combustion,  as  on  pots  and 
kettles,  or  in  a  chimney  ;  soot ;  smut ;  also,  coloring  mat¬ 
ter  which  rubs  off  from  cloth. 

crock,  v.  t.  ;  crocked  (krokt);  crocking.  To  soil  with 
crock  ;  to  defile. 

crock,  v.  i.  To  give  off  crock  or  smut, 
crock,  n.  [AS.  croc ,  crocca  ;  akin  to  D.  kruik,  G.  krug ,  I  cel. 
krukka,  Dan.  krukke ,  Sw.  kruka  ;  remoter  origin  uncer¬ 
tain.  Cf.  cruet.]  1.  Any  piece  of  crockery,  esp.  of 
coarse  earthenw/are  ;  an  earthen  pot  or  pitcher. 

Like  foolish  flies  about  an  honey  crock.  Spenser • 

2.  A  pot  of  iron  or  other  metal;  esp.,  an  iron  cooking  pofc 
with  three  legs.  Dial.  Eng. 

3.  A  broken  piece  of  earthenware;  a  potsherd,  as  one 
used  to  cover  the  hole  in  a  flowerpot. 
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crisp'noaa.  n.  See  -ness. 

crispt.  Crisped.  Ref.  Sp. 
Crla'pus  (krts'pMs).  Bib. 
criaa'crosa^row'.  Var.  of 

CHRISTC  ROSS-ROW. 

crla'sel  (krYz'’!).  Dial.  Eng. 
var.  of  crizzle. 
cria'aet.  Var.  of  cresset. 
crist.  -j*  CREST. 

Crist,  f  Christ. 
cris'tal.  -j*  crystal. 

Cris  ta-tel'la  (krTs'td -tin 'a),  n. 
[NL.,  dim.  fr.  L.  cristatus 
•rested.]  Zool.  A  genus  of  re¬ 
markable  fresh-water  ectoproc- 
toua  polyzoans  in  which  the  col¬ 
ony  has  an  elongated  flattened 
form  and  creeps  about. 
Cristemea.  +  Christmas. 


cris'ten.  christen. 

Crla'ten-dom.  +  Christendom. 
Cristiente.  d*  Christianity. 
Cris-ti'no  (krfs-te'nh),  n.  [Sp.] 
Sp.  Hist.  A  partisan  of  the 
Queen  Regent  Maria  Christina 
(1806-78)  against  the  Carlists. 
Cristmasse.  Christmas. 
cristne.  -j*  christen. 
cria '  to-bal '  ite  ( k  rTs'  tfr-b&l  'Tt) , 
n.  [From  Cerro  San  Cristobal, 
Pachuca,  Mexico.]  Silica,  Sif>2, 
in  white  octahedra.  Sp.  gr.,  2.27. 
crla'um  chrisom. 

exit.  Abbr.  Critical  ;  criticized; 
criticism.  [of  cratch,  n.  | 
critch  ( krTch).  Dial.  Eng.  var.  I 
cri-te'ri-a  (krT-te'rT-a),  n.,pl.  of 
criterion  or  criterium. 


crl-te'ri-ol'o-gy  (-51'o-jT),  n. 

[criterion  -I-  -logy.]  Method  deal¬ 
ing  with  the  establishment  of  a 
criterion  or  criteria, 
crl-te'ri-on-al.  a.  Of  or  pertain¬ 
ing  to  a  criterion, 
cri-te'ri-um  (krT-te'rT-um),  n. 
[NL.]  =  criterion 
crit'lc,  a.  Critical.  Obs. 
crlt'ic,  v.  i.  3r  t.  [Cf.  F.  criti- 
qner.'}  To  criticize  ;  to  play  the 
critic.  Obs. 

crit'l-cal'l-ty  (krTt'T-k&l'Y-tT), 
n.  Critical  quality  or  state  ;  a 
criticism  ;  a  crisis.  Rare. 
crit'i-cal-ly,  adv.  of  critical. 
crit'i-cal-neaa.  n.  See  -ness. 
ciit'i-clz'a-hle,  crit'i-cis'a-ble 
(krYt'T-sIz'd-b’l),  a.  See  -able. 


crlt'l-ciz'er,  crlt'l-cla'er  (-slz'- 

5r),  n.  A  critic. 

crlt'l-ciz'ing-ly,  crit'i-cla'lng- 

ly,  adv.  of  criticizing,  p.  pr. 

crlt'ic-kln,  n.  [See  -kin.]  A 
petty  critic. 

crlt'lc-old,  n.  [See  critic, 
-oid.]  Math.  A  differential  in¬ 
variant  ;  —  so  called  by  Cockle, 
crit'lc-ule  (krYt'Y-ktll),  n.  [See 
-ule.]  A  petty  critic, 
cri  tique',  v.  t.  [Cf.  critic,  i\] 
To  criticize  or  review, 
crit'ize,  v.  t.  To  criticize.  Obs. 
crit'ling  (krYt'lYng),  n.  [Cf. 
F .  Cretan.]  Crackling  from  fat ; 
—  usually  in  pi.  Dial.  Eng. 
crlt'on  ( krYt'itn),  n.  [OF.  Cre¬ 
tan .]  Bits  of  meat  left  from 


melting  lard.  Obs.,  exc.  in  the 
pi.  form  critfens.  Dial.  Eng. 
crlt'ter.  Dial,  and  colloq.  var. 
of  creature. 
crlze.  creese. 
criz'zle,  criz'zel  (krYz'’I),  n. 
A  roughness,  as  on  the  skin  in 
hot  weather,  or  on  the  surface  of 
glass,  clouding  its  transparency, 
criz'zle,  r.  t.  tf  i.  To  roughen 
or  crumple,  as  water  beginning 
to  freeze. 

croakt.  Croaked.  Ref.  Sp. 
croak'y,  a.  1.  Characterized 
by,  or  of  the  nature  of,  a  croak  ; 
deeply  hoarse. 

2.  Aaut.  Curving  sharply.  Obs. 
croan.  Var.  of  croon. 
croane.  d*  crone. 


croce.  d*  crose,  cross,  n. 
crocer.  d*  crosier. 
croche  d*  crotch. 
croche,  n.  [OF.  See  crosier.] 
A  pastoral  etaff ;  a  crosier.  Obs. 
croched,  p.  a.  Crooked.  Obs . 
crochet  file.  See  file,  n.,  tool, 
crocht.  Crotch ed.  Ref-  Bp. 
cro'ci-a-ry  (krd'shY-a-rY),  n 
[See  crosier.)  Reel.  A  crosier 
Dearer,  as  before  a  bishop.  Obs. 
crociate,  n.  [It.  crociata,  fr 
croce  cross.]  Crusade.  Obt. 
cro'cln  (kro'aYn),  n.  [Gr.  «po- 
*09  saffron.]  Chem.  Carotin;  — 
from  its  occurrence  in  saffron, 
croc'i-ta'tlon  (krhs'Y-ta'shMn). 
n.  [L.  crocitare  to  croak.] 
Croaking.  Obs. 


ale,  senate,  care,  am,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofa  ;  eve,  event,  «nd,  recent,  maker;  ice.  Ill;  old,  Obey,  orb,  add,  sSft,  connect ;  use,  unite,  um,  up,  circus,  menu  ; 
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crock  (kr5k),  v.  t.  1.  To  put  in  a  crock  ;  as,  to  crock  butter. 

2.  Hort.  To  provide  (a  flowerpot)  with 
crocks,  or  potsherds, 
crock'er  y  (-er-I),  n.  [From  crock  an 
earthen  vessel.]  Earthenware  ;  crocks 
collectively  ;  vessels  formed  of  baked 
clay,  esp.  those  for  domestic  use. 
crock'et  (-St ;  -It ;  151),  n.  [OF.  cro¬ 
quet ,  a  dial,  form  of  F.  crocket.  See 
crotchet;  cf.  croquet.]  1.  A  kind  of 
curl  or  roll  once  fashionable.  Obs. 

2.  Arch.  An  ornament,  often  resem¬ 
bling  curved  and  bent  foliage,  project¬ 
ing  from  the  sloping  edge  of  a  gable, 
spire,  etc. 

3.  =  croche,  antler  knob, 
crock'et  ing.  n.  Arch.  Ornamentation  with  crockets, 
crock'y  (krok'i ),  a.  [From  crock  soot.]  Smutty, 
croc'o-dile  (kr5k'o-dil),  n.  [L.  crocodiles,  Or.  spoicdStiAos  ; 

cf.  F.  crocodile,  also  ME.  cokadrill,  cocodrille.,  fr.  OF. 
cocodrille,  fr.  the  same  source.]  1.  Any  of  several  large, 
thick-skinned,  long-tailed,  aquatic  reptiles  of  the  genus 
Crocodilus  ;  also,  in  a  wider  sense,  any  reptile  of  the  family 
Crocodilidae  or  order  Crocodilia.  See  Crocodilia,  alliga¬ 
tor.  True  crocodiles  are  found  in  the  waters  of  tropical 
Africa,  Asia,  Australia,  and  America.  One  species  (C. 
americanus)  occurs  in  the  West  Indies  and  Florida.  It 
reaches  a  length  of  12  feet,  but  some  species  of  other 
countries  become  much  larger.  Other  well-known  species 
are  that  of  the  Nile  (C.  niloticus),  the  mugger  ( C .  palustris) 


Crocket,  Arch. 


Crocodile  of  the  Nile  ( Crococlilus  niloticus). 


of  India,  and  C.  cataphractus  of  West  Africa.  Their  eggs 
are  laid  m  the  sand  and  hatched  by  the  sun’s  heat.  They 
are  found  chiefly  in  fresh  water,  but  some  enter  or  frequent 
brackish  or  even  salt  water.  In  some  localities  they  are 
dangerous  to  man. 

2.  Dial.  Eng.  a  Virgin’s-bower.  b  European  holly. 

3.  =  CROCODILITE. 

crocodile  bird-  An  African  ploverlike  bird,  believed  to 
be  Pluvianus  xgyptius,  which  alights  upon  the  crocodile 
and  devours  its  insect  parasites,  even  entering  its  open 
mouth  (according  to  reliable  writers)  in  pursuit  of  flies, 
etc.  It  is  the  trochilos  of  ancient  writers, 
crocodile  tears-  False  or  affected  tears  ;  hypocritical  sor¬ 
row  ;  —  derived  from  the  old  fiction  that  crocodiles  shed 
tears  over  those  whom  they  devour,  or  that  they  make  a 
noise  of  weeping  to  allure  human  prey. 

Croc  o  dil'i  a  (-dTl'T-d),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  fr.  L.  crocodilus  croco¬ 
dile.]  Zodl.  An  order  of  reptiles  including  the  crocodiles, 
gavials,  alligators,  and  related  extinct  forms.  The  existing 
Crocodilia  are  large,  long-tailed,  lizardlike  reptiles  with 
four  limbs  adapted  to  swimming  or  walking,  having  a 
touch  skin  stiffened  with  small  bony  plates  and  horny 
epidermal  scales.  Their  teeth  are  implanted  in  sockets 
and  confined  to  the  margins  of  the  jaws,  the  quadrate  bone 
is  immovably  fixed  to  the  skull,  and  the  heart  is  completely 
four-chambered.  The  earliest  Crocodilia  show  characters 
connecting  them  with  other  orders.  Many  of  the  older 
fossil  forms  were  marine  fish-eating  animals  with  narrow 
jaws  like  the  modern  gavials. 

croc  O  dil'i-an  (-an),  a.  Zodl.  Like,  or  pertaining  to,  the 
Crocodilia.  —  n.  One  of  the  Crocodilia. 
croc'O-dl-llte  (kr5k'o-di-lit),  7i.  [Gr.  «poKo6etAtTT)?.]  Logic. 
A  sophism  in  the  form  of  a  dilemma  (which  see,  for  a 
further  example)  so  termed  from  the  following  ancient  il¬ 
lustration  :  A  boy  has  been  stolen  by  a  crocodile,  which  promises 
to  restore  him  if  the  boy’s  father  answers  truly  the  crocodile’s 
question,  "Am  I  going  to  return  this  bov  or  not?-’  If  the 
lather  replies  in  the  affirmative,  the  crocodile  keeps  the  boy,  and 
thus  the  father  answers  falsely  ;  if  in  the  negative,  should  the 
crocodile  restore  the  boy  the  father  will  have  answered  falsely. 
cro'CO-ite  (kro'ko-it),  cro-co'i-site  (kio-ko'i-sit),  n.  [Gr. 
kooko\  saffron.]  Min.  Native  lead  chromate,  PbCr04,  in 
mouoclinic  crystals  of  a  bright  hyacinth-red  color ;  —  called 
also  red  lead  ore.  H.,  2.5-3.  Sp.  gr.,  5.9-G.l. 

•cro'co  nate  (-nat),  n.  Chem.  A  salt  or  ester  of  croconic 
acid. 

cro-con'lc  (kro-k5n'Tk),  a.  [Gr.  Kpoicos  saffron.]  Chem. 
Pertaining  to  or  designating  a  yellow  crystalline  acid, 
C503-(0H)2,  obtained  from  potassium  carbonyl,  rhodizonic 
acid,  and  various  phenol  and  quinone  derivatives  of  ben¬ 
zene,  and  forming  yellow  or  orange-colored  salts. 
Cro-COS'mi-a  (kro-k5z'mt-d),  7?.  [NL. ;  Gr.  Kpoicos  saffron 
-f-  607477  odor.]  Bot.  A  genus  of  African  iridaceous  bulbous 
plants  consisting  of  a  single  species,  C.  aurea,  often  culti¬ 
vated  for  its  bright  yellow  panicled  flowers;  also  [/.  c.],  a 
bulb,  plant,  or  flower  of  this  genus. 

Cro'CU3  (kro'kSs),  n.  [L.,  saffron,  fr.  Gr.  xpoxo?  ;  cf.  Heb. 


karkom ,  Ar.  kurkum ,  Skr.  kunkuma.]  1.  Bot.  A  large 
genus  of  pretty  bulbous  iridaceous  plants 
with  solitary  long-tubed  flowers  arising 
with  the  grasslike  leaves  from  a  ftbrous- 
coated  corm.  They  are  natives  chiefly 
of  the  Mediterranean  region.  Those 
commonly  cultivated  are  among  the 
most  popular  of  spring-flowering  plants, 
the  colors  of  the  flowers  ranging  from 
white  to  yellow  and  purple.  A  few 
species  flower  in  autumn,  among  them 
being  C.  saticus ,  which  yields  saffron. 

Also  [/.  c.],  a  bulb,  plant,  or  flower  of 
this  genus. 

2  [/.  c.]  Saffron.  Obs. 

3.  [/.  c .]  Chem.  A  deep  yellow  pow¬ 
der  ;  the  oxide  of  some  metal  calcined 
to  a  red  or  deep  yellow  color;  esp.,  the 
oxide  of  iron  (crocus  0/  Mars  or  col- 
cothar)  thus  produced  from  salts  of 
iron,  and  used  as  a  polishing  powder 
and  pigment. 

crocus  of  antimony,  a  product,  mainly 
sodium  or  potassium  thioantimonite, 

Na3SbS.sOr  K3SbSa,  obtained  as  a  slag  in  Crocus  (C  sativus) 
refining  antimony.  —  c.  of  Venus,  Old  (i\‘ 

Chem.,  oxide  of  copper.  V7' 

Crce'sus  (kre'sMs),  n.  [L.,  fr.  Gr.  Kpoio-o?.]  A  king  of 
Lydia  in  the  Gth  century  b.  c.,  renowned  for  his  vast 
wealth  ;  hence,  a  very  rich  man. 

croft  (krSft  ;  205),  n.  [AS.  croft ;  akin  to  D.  kroft  hillock.] 
Great  Britain.  1.  A  small  inclosed  field,  usually  one  ad¬ 
joining  a  house. 

2.  A  small  agricultural  holding  w  orked  by  a  peasant  ten¬ 
ant,  esp.  that  of  a  Scottish  crofter. 

croft,  v.  t.  ;  croft'ed;  croft'ing.  To  grass,  as  linen,  for 
bleaching  in  the  sun.  Now  Rare ,  Brit.  —  croft'er,  n.  Brit. 

croft'er  (kr8f'ter),  n.  One  who  rents  and  tills  a  croft, 
small  agricultural  holding ;  esp.,  in  the  Scottish  Highlands 
and  islands,  one  of  a  class  of  tenants  holding  and  occupy¬ 
ing  small  parcels  of  farm  land  in  severalty.  Brit. 


A  crofter  is  defined  [in  the  Crofters’  Holdings  Acts]  os  "a 
tenant  of  a  holding”  —  being  arable  or  pasture  land,  or  partly 
arable  and  partly  pasture  land  — "from  year  to  year  who  re¬ 
sides  on  his  holding,  the  annual  rent  of  which  does  not  exceed 
JE3U  in  money,  and  which  is  situated  in  a  ‘crofting  parish.’  ” 

Encyc.  Brit. 

croft'ing,  n.  Great  Britain.  1.  State  of  being  successively 
cropped  ;  the  land  thus  cropped  ;  croftland. 

2  The  system  of  tenancy  of  crofters;  also,  a  crofter’s 
holding. 

Crof'ton  sys'tem  (kr8f'tfm).  [After  Sir  Walter  Croft  on, 
Irish  penologist.]  Penology.  A  system  of  prison  discipline 
employing  tor  consecutive  periods  cellular  confinement, 
associated  imprisonment  under  the  mark  system,  re¬ 
straint  intermediate  between  imprisonment  and  freedom, 
and  liberation  on  ticket  of  leave. 

croise  (kroiz),  v.t.  [OF.  croisier,  F.  croiser ,  fr.  OF.  crois 
cross,  F.  croix ,  L.  crux.~\  Obs.  1.  To  make  the  sign  of 
the  cross  over  or  on,  esp.  one  vowing  to  fight  the  foes  of 
Christianity. 

2.  To  crucify. 

crois'es  (kroiz'Sz),  n.  pi.  [F.  croisS  crusader,  fr.  OF.  crois , 
F.  croix,  cross.  See  cross.]  Persons  who  have  been 
“  croised  ”  as  crusaders.  Obs. 

The  conquests  of  the  croises  extending  over  Palestine.  Burke. 
©3J™  croise  as  a  singular  of  this  is  an  erroneous  pseudo  archaism. 
Cro  -Ma  gnon'  race  (kro-'ina/nySN').  Ethnol.  A  race  of 
men  of  whom  remains  have  been  found  in  the  Cro-Magnon 
cave  in  Dordogne,  France,  dating  from  the  Magdalenian 
period.  They  were  dolichocephalic,  with  deep-set  eyes, 
low  forehead,  and  dark  complexion.  They  were  unac¬ 
quainted  with  metals,  but  expert  in  the  manufacture  of 
bone  and  flint  implements.  Some  ethnologists  regard  this 
race  as  the  substratum  of  the  modern  European  popula¬ 
tions,  and  even  as  still  surviving  in  local  populations  in 
comparative  purity. 

crom'lech  (kr5m'15k),  n.  [W.  cromlech  ;  crom  bending  or 
bent,  concave  -|-  llech  a  flat  stone  ;  akin  to  Ir.  cromleac.'] 
Archseol.  a  =  dolmen,  b  A  circle  of  monoliths,  usually 
inclosing  a  dolmen  or  mound  ;  a  cyclolitb,  or  stone  circle, 
cro  rnor'na  (kro-m6r'nd),  n.  [F.  cromorne  (cf.  It.  cro- 
morno),  fr.  G.  krummhom  crooked  horn,  cornet,  an  organ 
pipe  turned  like  a  trumpet ;  krumm  crooked  horn  horn.] 
Music.  A  certain  reed  stop  in  the  organ,  resembling  the 
oboe  in  quality  of  tone. 

Crom-wel'li-an  (kr5m-w61'T-dn),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to 
Oliver  Cromwell  ;  specif.,  designating,  or  pertaining  to, 
a  style  of  furniture  in  vogue  under  the  Protectorate  and 
early  Restoration,  characterized  by  straight  lines,  refined 
moldings,  and  simplicity  of  ornament.  —  n.  A  partisan  or 
follower  of  Cromwell. 

crone  (kron),  n.  [OD.  kronie ,  karonie,  an  old  sheep,  OF. 
carogne,  F.  charogne ,  carrion  (also  F.  carogne  ill-natured 
w'oman).  See  carrion.]  1.  A  withered  old  woman, 
esp.  one  in  humble  circumstances.  Dryden. 


2.  An  old  man  useless  or  womanish  from  senility  .  e. 

A  few’  old  buttered  crones  of  office.  Beat  nu&ni  Id. 

3.  An  old  ewe.  Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 

cronk  (kr5qk),  n.  [Of  imitative  origin.]  The  hoarse 
croak  of  a  raven,  or  honk  of  a  wild  goose, 
cron'stedt  ite  (kr5n'st6t-it), n.  [After  A.  Cronstedt ,  Swed¬ 
ish  mineralogist.]  Min.  A  black,  hydrous  iron  silicate, 
crystallizing  in  hexagonal  prisms  with  perfect  basal  cleav¬ 
age  and  showing  a  dark  green  streak.  Sp.  gr.,  3.34-3.35. 
Cro'nus  (kro'ims),  n.  [L.,  fr.  Gr.  Kpouo?.]  Gr.  Myth. 
A  Titan,  a  son  of  Uranus  and  Gaea,  who  dethroned  his 
father  and  was  in  turn  dethroned  by  his  son  Zeus.  His 
wife  was  Rhea  (which  see).  He  w  as  a  god  of  harvests  and 
was  identified  by  the  Romans  with  Saturn.  By  confusion 
of  his  name  w  ith  Chronos(“  Time  ”),  he  came  to  be  errone¬ 
ously  regarded  as  a  god  of  time.  Cf.  ages  in  mythology,  a. 
cro'ny  (krS'nt), n.  ;  p/.  -nibs  (-nTz).  [Of  uncertain  origin  ; 
cf.  crone,  or  Gr.  xpouio?  lasting  long,  fr.  \povos  time.] 
An  intimate  companion  ;  a  familiar  friend  ;  a  chum. 

He  soon  lound  his  former  cronies,  though  all  rather  the  worse 
for  the  wear  and  tear  of  time.  Irving. 

cro'ny,  v.  i.;  cro'nied  (-nld);  cro'ny-ing.  To  associate 
as  a  crony  (with);  to  be  cronies  or  chums, 
crook  (krdok),  n.  [ME.  crok ;  akin  to  I  cel.  krbkr  hook, 
bend,  Sw.  krok,  Dan.  bog,  OD.  krooke.  Cf.  crutch.]  1.  Any 
implement  having  a  bent  or  hooked  form  ;  as  :  a  A  sickle. 
Obs.  b  A  book;  esp.,  a  pothook.  “As  black  as  the 
crook."  Scott,  c  A  crosier,  d  The  staff  used  by  a  shep¬ 
herd,  the  hook  of  which  serves  to  hold  a  runaway  sheep. 

He  left  his  crook,  he  left  his  flocks.  Prior. 

2.  Any  hooked  or  curved  appendage,  part,  or  contrivance  ; 
as  :  a  Bot.  A  tendril ;  also,  a  crosier,  b  A  crooked  piece 
of  timber;  a  knee,  c  pi.  Print.  Brackets.  Obs.  d  Bell 
Founding.  A  kind  of  double  wooden  compass,  the  legs  of 
which  are  respectively  curved  to  the  form  of  the  inner 
and  outer  sides  of  the  bell,  used  in  making  the  mold. 
6  Music.  A  small  tube,  usually  curved,  inserted  in  the 
tube  of  trumpet,  horn,  etc.,  to  change  its  pitch  or  key; 
also,  the  curved  tube  carrying  the  mouthpiece  of  a  bas¬ 
soon..  f  A  wooden  frame  for  carrying  loads,  used  iu  pairs 
attached  to  pack  saddles.  Local ,  Eng.  Obsoles. 

3.  An  angular  or  odd-shaped  bit  of  land.  Rare. 

4.  Act  of  crooking,  or  state  of  being  crooked  or  bent ; 
a  bend,  turn,  or  curve  ;  flexure  ;  formerly,  esp.,  a  bending 
of  the  knee  or  body  in  reverence. 

5.  An  artifice  ;  trick  ;  tricky  device  ;  subterfuge.  Obs. 

For  all  your  brags,  hooks,  and  crooks.  Cranmer. 

6.  A  person  given  to  crooked  or  fraudulent  practices  ;  a 
swindler,  sharper,  thief,  forger,  or  the  like.  Cant. 

7.  Dial.  Eng.  a  A  crick  or  painful  stiffness,  as  in  the 
neck,  b  A  disease  of  sheep  or  cattle  causing  curvature, 
as  of  the  neck  or  legs. 

on  the  crook,  dishonestly  ;  fraudulently.  Slang.  —  c.  In  one’s 
lot,  a  misfortune  ;  an  adversity  ;  a  trial ;  an  affliction.  Scot. 
crook,  v.t.  ;  crooked  (krdokt) ;  crook'ing.  [ME.  croken  ; 
cf.  Sw.  kroka ,  Dan.  kroge.  See  crook,  71.]  1.  To  turn 

from  a  straight  line  ;  to  bend  ;  to  curve. 

Crook  the  pregnant  hinges  of  the  knee.  Shak. 

2  To  turn  from  the  path  of  i.ectitude  ;  to  pervert;  to 
misapply  ;  to  twist.  Obs. 

3.  I11  polo,  to  hook  or  catch  (an  opponent's  stick)  with 
one’s  own  stick,  so  as  to  interfere  with  his  play, 
to  crook  the  elbow,  to  take  a  drink  ;  to  drink.  Slang. 
crook,  v.  i.  1.  To  bend;  to  curve;  to  wind ;  to  have  a 
curvature.  “  The  port  .  .  .  crooketh  like  a  bow.”  Pliaer. 

2.  To  bow,  as  in  obeisance.  Obs.  or  Archaic. 

3.  To  turn  from  a  straight  or  right  course  or  path.  Obs. 

4.  In  polo,  to  catch  an  opponent’s  stick  with  one’s  own. 
crook'ed  (krdok'Sd  ;  -Td  ;  7,  151),  a.  1.  Characterized  by 

a  crook  or  curve  ;  not  straight ;  turning  ;  bent ;  twisted  ; 
deformed.  “  Crooked  paths.”  Locke. 

He  is  deformed,  crooked,  old,  and  sere.  Shak. 

2  Not  straightforward;  deviating  from  rectitude;  dis¬ 
torted  from  the  right. 

They  are  a  perverse  and  crooked  generation.  Dent,  xxxii.  5. 
3-  False;  dishonest;  fraudulent;  as,  crooked  dealings. 
Syn.  —  Bent,  curved,  oblique,  aslant,  asquint,  twisted, 
distorted, wry. —Crooked,  a  wry,  askew,  askance.  Crooked 
is  the  general  term  for  that  which  (lit.)  is  itself  not  straight 
or  which  (fig.)  deviates  from  rectitude;  as,  “  His  hand 
hath  formed  the  crooked  serpent  ”  (Job  xxvi.  13) ;  “  O 
crooked  soul  and  serpentine  in  arts!”  (Dryden)-,  “We 
take  cunning  for  a  sinister  or  crooked  wisdom  ”  (Bacon). 
Awry  applies  to  that  which  is  out  of  a  straight  line  ;  in  its 
fig.  sense  it  suggests  erroneousness  or  perversity  ;  as,  “  It 
undoubtedly  was  the  fact  that  the  nose  on  Mrs.  Lupex’s 
face  was  a  little  av  ry.  It  .  .  .  certainly  had  a  preponder¬ 
ating  bias  towards  the  left  side  ”  ( Trollope ) ;  “  Much  of  the 
soul  they  talk,  but  all  awry  ”  (Milton).  Askew’  implies  de¬ 
cided  slant  or  obliquity ;  in  its  fig.  sense  it  suggests  con¬ 
tempt  or  disdain  ;  as,  “  And  wrench’d  the  poles  some 
leagues  yet  more  askew”  (Blackmore) ;  “He  on  it  lookt 
scornfully  askew,  as  much  disdaining  ”  (Spenser).  Askance 
is  now  used  chiefly  in  the  phrase  “to  look  (eye,  view) 
askance it  commonly  implies  jealousy  or  mistrust; 

I  as,  “Aside  the  Devil  turned  for  envy ;  yet  with  jealous 


crock,  n.  [Cf.  LG.  &  Fries. 
krakke  an  old  worn-out  horse, 
Fries,  krakke  an  old  and  feeble 
man,  E.  crack,  v.]  a  An  old  or 
barren  ewe.  Scot.  tf  Dial.  Eng. 
b  An  old  or  broken-down  horse, 
crock,  n.  Prob.,  a  low  stool.  "  I 
.  .  seated  her  upon  a  little 
crock."  Addison. 

crock'a-ni'tion  (kr5k'd-nYsh'- 
wn),  71.  Destruction  ;  smash  ; 
"smithereens.”  Scot. 
crock'ard  (krBk'ard),  n.  [AF. 
crokard ;  cf.  OF.  croguart  a 
poor  wretch.]  A  kind  of  for- 
eign-minted  debased  com  or 
piece  of  coin  used  in  England 
in  the  13th  century,  and  under 
Edward  I.  forbidden  to  be  used, 
crock'er,  n.  The  black-headed 
gull.  Eng. 

crock'er,  n.  A  potter.  Obs. 
crock ' et-ed,  a.  Furnished  with 
crockets. 

crock'ets.  n.  pi.  A  variety  of 
cricket  played  with  a  narrow 
bat,  five  wickets,  and  a  fives 
ball.  It  is  played  nt  certain  Eng¬ 
lish  public  schools.  [nole.I 
crock'l  nole  Var.  of  croki-| 
crocodile  oil.  See  oil,  Table  II. 
crocodile  squeezer.  See  squeez¬ 
er,  n. 

Croc'  o-  dll  'i-d®  (krSk'O-dTl'Y- 


de),  n.  pi.  [NL.]  Zobl.  The 
family  including  the  existing 
crocodiles  and  in  some  classifi¬ 
cations  also  the  alligators, 
croc'o-di-line  (kr5k'o-dT-lTn  ; 
-lYn),  a.  [Gr.  xpo*o5ei Aii/o?.] 
Crocodilian.  —  crocodoline  syl¬ 
logism  See  CROCODILITE. 
croco-dil'i-ty  (-dYl'Y-tY),  n. 
Logic.  A  crocodilite  ;  hence, 
sophistical  argumentation, 
croc'o-dil'oid  (-oid),  a.  Like 
a  crocodile. 

Croc  o-dl'lus  (-dT'hts),  n.  [L., 
crocodile.]  Zo'nl.  The  genus  con¬ 
sisting  of  the  typical  crocodiles, 
cro'cose  (kro'kos),  n.  [Gr.  *po- 
xo?  saffron.]  Chem.  A  white  crys¬ 
talline  sugar,  C15H12O15,  obtained 
bv  decomposition  of  crocin. 
cro'cus.  /i.  The  fresh-water 
drumfish.  See  croakek,  n.,  2. 
Local,  U.  S.  {Slang,  Eng.\ 
cro'cus.  71.  A  quack  doctor.  | 
cro'cus  Mar'tls.  Crocus  of 
Mars.  See  crocus,  n.f  3. 
cro-cu'ta  (krC-kO'td),  /?.  [L. 

crocotta ,rrorutn ,Gr .  KpoKOTTax’, 
prob.  of  Oriental  origin.]  An 
unidentified  wild  beast  (perh. 
the  hyena)  of  Ethiopia  or  the 
Orient,  described  by  Pliny  and 
other  ancients.  Obs. 


crod.  +  curd. 

croes.  +  croze. 
croft,  n.  [Cf.  D.  krocht ,  OD. 
krofte,  and  E.  crimt.)  A  crypt  ; 
vault ;  cavern.  Bare. 
croft.  See  carafe. 
croft'land'.  n.  Land  of  superior 
quality,  on  which  successive 
crops  are  raised-  Scot. 
crolce.  +  cross,  n.,  croise. 
croinen.  4*  croon. 
crois,  />.  Cross.  Obs. 
croisade.  n.  Crusade.  Obs. 
crolserie,  n.  [OF.]  A  crusade. 
Obs.  [CROSSETTE.I 

crol'sette' (7  krwi  z8tr), it.  =\ 
croisie,  71.  [OF.  croisitfe,  croi- 
sie.  1  A  crusade.  Obs. 
croissant-  +  crescent. 
crois  san't^'  (krwii'sriN'ta'),  a. 
[F.  croissant ,  ndi.  &  n.,  orescent.] 
Her.  Terminated  with  cres¬ 
cents  ; —  said  of  the  ends  of  a 
cross  when  so  represented, 
crolz.  4*  cross,  n. 
crok.  4*  crook. 
crok.  Obs.  or  Scot.  var. of  crock. 
croke-  4*  crook. 
croke.  Ohs.  or  Scot.  var.  of  croak. 
cro'ker,  n.  [Gr.  *p6xo?  saffron.] 
A  cultivator  of  saffron  ;  a  deal¬ 
er  in  saffron.  Obs. 
croket.  4*  crocket. 
crok'i-no’.e  (kr5k'Y-n5l),  n.  A 


variety  of  squails.  Trade  Name. 

crokke.  4*  crock,  a  vessel, 
crolle  4*  crull. 
crom.  Obs.  or  dial.  Eng.  var.  of 
cram,  7t.  tf  v.  [quaver.  Obs. I 
||  cro'ma.  n.  [It.]  Music.  A| 
cromb  (krCm).  Yar.  of  crome. 
cromb'ie  (krfim'Y).  Var.  of 
CRU MM  IE. 

crome.  4*  crumb. 
crome,  n.  [Cf.  D.  kram  hook, 
cramp  iron,  OD.  kram/ne. ]  a 
A  claw'.  Obs.  b  A  hook  ;  esp., 
a  long  stick  with  a  hook  at  tlie 
end.  Obs.  nr  Dial.  Eng. 
crom 'ford  ite  (krBm'ffird-Yt),  n. 
[From  Cromford,  Derbyshire, 
England.]  Min.  Phosgenite. 
crom'horn.  4*  krummiior.v. 
crom'ie  ( krOm'Y).  Scot.  var.  of 

CRUM M  IE. 

cromme.  4*  cram,  crumb. 
crom'mel.  Error  for  c  romlech. 
cromona.  Corrupt,  of  cromor- 
na. 

crom'p’e.  4*  crumple. 
crom'ster.  4*  <  rumster. 
Crom'wrell  chair  (krSm'w^l). 
A  square,  squat  type  of  chair, 
usually  covered  with  leather 
fastened  by  bright  metal  nails, 
and  having  often  a  short  fringe. 
Crom'weller,  n.  A  Cromwel¬ 
lian. 


cron.  4*  crane. 
cro'nach.  Var.  of  coranach. 
cronakle.  4*  chronicle. 
crone  Var.  of  croon. 
crone.  Obs.  or  dial.  Eng.  and 
Scot.  var.  of  CROWN, 
crone'bane',  n.  [Ir.  C7dn  brown 
+  bauna  halfpenny.]  An  Irish 
halfpenny.  Obs. 
crone'ber-ry,  11.  The  cranber¬ 
ry.  Dial.  [ICLE.I 

croneck  is.  Obs.  pi.  of  chron-| 
cro'nel.  4*  CORONAL, 
cro'net,  n.  4*  coronet. 
cronge.  71.  Probably,  hilt.  Obs. 
Cro'ni-a  (krO'nt-d),  n.  pi.  Gr. 
Antiq.  [L.,  fr.  Gr.  to.  Koot/ta.] 
A  festival  in  honor  of  Cronus, 
kept  nt  Athens  on  the  12th  of 
IIecatomh®on  (July,  nearly); 
later,  the  Roman  Saturnalia. 
Cro'nl-an  (-<fn),  a.  [Gr.  Kpo- 
pio?  Saturnian,  fr.  Kpopos  Sat- 
nrn.l  Saturnian.  —  Cronian  sea, 
the  North  Polar  sea.  Milton. 
cron'i-c’e.  4*  chronicle.  — 
cron'i-cler.  Obs.  [crone.  Obs.  I 
cro'nie,  cro'ny  (kro'nY),  n.  A  | 
cronique.  4r  chronique. 
cronk  (kr5i)k).  Dial.  Eng.  var. 
of  crunk,  n.  tf  v. 
cronk,  a.  [Cf.  crank,  a.]  Aus- 
tralia.  1.  Sick ;  ill-conditioned. 
=  crank,  a.  4  Dial. 


2.  Running  or  run  unfairly  ; 
cheating.  Racing  Shi7tg. 

3.  Obtained  bv  stealing  or  fraud, 
as  stolen  goods.  Sla/tg. 
cronk'ne8s.  n.  See  -ness. 
Cro'nos.  Var.  of  Cronus. 
cro'ny.  4*cR°nie. 
cronycall,  a.  Aphetic  form  of 

AC  RON  YC  A  L.  Obs. 

croo  (krdo),  v.  i.  [Of  imitative 
origin.]  =CROOD.  Obs.  or 
Scot.  ^  Dial.  Eng. 
croo.  Yar.  of  crew,  a  pen  or 
fold,  etc.  Scot,  tf  Dial.  Eng. 
crooch.  Ob6.  or  dial.  Eng.  var. 

of  CROUCH,  1). 

crood.  or  croud  (kr<5od),  v.  i.  [Of 
imitative  origin.]  To  coo.  Scot. 
croo'dle  (kroo'd’l),  v.  i.  [Freq. 
of  crood.)  To  make  a  low  mur¬ 
muring  sound  ;  to  coo.  Scot. 
croo'dle,  v.  i.  [Of  uncertain 
origin.)  Scot,  tf  Dial.  Eng.  a 
To  cower  or  cuddle  together,  as 
from  fear  or  cold,  b  To  fawn 
or  coax. 

crook,  v.  i.  [Of  imitative  origin.] 
To  croak  ;  also,  to  crood.  Obs. 
crook'back',  n.  A  crooked  back; 
hence,  a  hunchback.  —  crook'- 
back',  crook 'backed',  a. 
crook 'bill',  a.  =  wrybill. 
crook'ed,  adv.  In  a  crooked 
manner  ;  crookedly. 


food,  foot ;  out,  oil ;  chair;  go  ;  sing,  ii)k;  then,  thin;  natyre,  verdure  (250) ;  K  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  ach(144);  boN  ;  yet;  zh  =  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Guide. 

Tull  explanations  of  Abbreviations,  Signs,  etc.,  Immediately  precede  the  Vocabulary. 


CROOKED-FOOT 
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CROSS 


iieer  malign  eyed  them  askance  ”  ( Milton ) ;  44  He  had  already 
felt  that  men  at  his  club  looked  askance  at  him”(7Vo?- 
lope).  See  slant,  circuitous. 

crooked  stick,  a  person  who  does  not  harmonize  with 
others  ;  also,  a  tricky  person.  Colloq. 

©rook'ed-foot',  ?i.  Veter.  All  abnormal  condition  of  the 
horse’s  hoof  in  which  one  wall  is  convex  from  the  coronet 
to  the  plantar  surface,  while  the  opposite  wall  is  concave, 
giving  the  hoof  a  bent  appearance.  It  results  from  im¬ 
proper  trimming  and  shoeing. 

Crookes'  lay'er  (krdoks').  [See  Crookes  space.]  a  The 
layer  of  vapor  separating  any  mass  or  liquid  when  in  the 
spheroidal  state  from  the  surface  upon  which  it  rests, 
b  Sometimes,  the  Crookes  space. 

Crookes  space.  [After  Sir  William CVoote.English  chem¬ 
ist,  who  first  described  it.]  Physics.  The  dark  space 
within  the  negative-pole  glow  at  the  cathode  of  a  vacuum 
tube,  observed  only  when  the  pressure  is  low  enough  to 
give  a  striated  discharge ;  —  called  also  Crookes  layer. 


Crookes  Space  shown  within  the  Halo  at  the  Cathode,  a,  of  a 
Vacuum  Tube  ;  b  Anode. 

Crookes  tube.  [See  Crookes  space.]  Physics.  Avacuum 
tube  in  which  the  rarefaction  is  carried  to 
that  high  degree,  known  as  the  Crookes 
vacuum,  in  which  molecular  actions  have 
free  play.  With  air  the  maximum  effect  is 
obtained  at  a  pressure  of  about  .03  mm.  of 
mercury. 

crook'neok'  (krdok'nek7),  n.  Either  of  two 
varieties  of  squash,  distinguished  by  their 
tapering,  recurved  necks.  The  summer 
crookneck  . 

is  botani-  ® 

cally  a  va-  x _\Lx 
r ie t y  of 
the  pump¬ 
kin  (Cw- 

pof^and  Two  forms  of  Crookes  Tube,  a  Anode;  b  Cathode, 
matures  early  in  the  season.  It  is  pale  yellow  in  color, 
with  warty  excrescences.  The  winter  crookneck  belongs  to 
a  distinct  species  ( C .  moschata)  and  is  smooth  and  often 
striped.  See_CucuRBiTA.  U.  S. 

Croom'i  a  (kroom'T-a),  n.  [NL.,  after  H.  B.  Croom,  Amer¬ 
ican  botanist.]  Pot.  A  peculiar  monotypic  genus  of  mono- 
cotyledonous  herbs,  the  only  American  representative  of 
the  family  Stemonacese.  The  species,  C.  pauciflora,  oc¬ 
curs  in  the  southern  United  States.  It  has  small  nodding 
green  flowers,  and  large  rounded  leaves  clustered  near  the 
summit  of^the  stem.  _ 

croon  (kroon),  v.  i.  ;  crooned  (kroond)  ;  croon'ing.  [ME. 
croinen,  cf.  D.  kreunen  to  moan.]  1.  To  make  a  continu¬ 
ous  hollow  sound,  as  cattle  in  pain  ;  to  bellow  ;  boom. 
Scot.  A  Dial.  Eng. 

2.  To  hum  or  sing  in  a  low  tone. 

An  old  grandmother  was  crooning  over  a  sick  child.  Dickens 

3.  To  lament  or  wail  with  low  monotonous  sounds.  Scot. 


A  Dial.  Eng. 

Croon,  v.  t.  To  sing  in  a  low  tone  ;  to  hum. 

The  fragment  of  the  ch’ldish  hymn  with  which  he  sung  and 
ci'ooned  himself  asleep.  _  _  Dickens. 

croon,  n.  The  sound  made  in  crooning;  specif.,  a  low 
murmuring,  humming,  or  singing, 
crop  (krbp),  n.  [ME.  crop ,  croppe ,  craw,  top  of  a  plant, 
harvest,  AS.  crop,  cropp ,  craw,  top,  bunch,  ear  of  corn  ; 
akin  to  D.  krop  craw,  G.  kropf ,  Icel.  kroppr  hump  or 
bunch  on  the  body,  body.  Cf.  croup  the  rump  of  a 
horse,  crupper,  group.]  1.  a  A  pouchlike  enlargement 
of  the  gullet  of  many  birds,  serving  as  a  receptacle  for 
the  food  and  for  its  preliminary  maceration  ;  the  craw  or 
ingluvies.  b  An  analogous  dilatation  of  the  gullet  of  other 
animals,  as  many  insects. 

2.  The  stomach,  breast,  neck,  or  throat.  Obs.  or  Dial. 

3.  The  top,  head,  or  highest  part,  esp.  of  a  plant  or  tree. 

Notv  Chiefly  Dial.  “  Crop  and  root.”  Chaucer. 

4.  Specif.  :  a  Arch.  A  finial.  b  The  upper  part  of  a 
whip;  the  stock  or  handle  of  a  whip;  specif.,  a  riding 
whip  with  a  short  straight  stock  and  a  loop  (for  opening 
gates)  instead  of  a  lash,  used  in  hunting. 

5.  Of  grain  or  fruit,  that  which  is  cropped,  cut,  or  gath¬ 
ered  from  a  single  field,  or  of  a  single  kind,  or  in  a  single 
season  or  part  of  a  season ;  the  product  of  the  field, 
whether  gathered  or  growing  ;  harvest ;  also,  the  state  of 
yielding  crops  ;  cultivation  ;  as,  to  be  in  or  out  of  crop. 

Lab’ring  the  soil  and  reaping  plenteous  crop.  Milton. 

6-  By  extension,  the  product  or  yield  of  anything  growing 
or  formed  together  or  during  one  season ;  as,  the  ice  crop  ; 
a  crop  of  turkeys  ;  a  crop  of  crystals. 

7-  That  which  resembles  a  crop,  as  being  cut  as  if  in  reap¬ 
ing  or  increased  as  if  from  sowing  ;  as,  a  crop  of  lies. 

8.  [From  the  v.]  Act  or  product  of  cropping  ;  specif. : 
a  Hair  cut  close  or  short ;  the  act  or  style  of  so  cutting, 
or  state  of  being  so  cut ;  as,  a  convict’s  crop,  b  An  ear¬ 
mark  on  an  animal,  made  by  cropping,  c  A  joint  cut  from 
the  ribs  of  an  ox  or  pig ;  of  pork,  a  sparerib.  Dial. 

9  An  entire  tanned  hide,  esp.  of  a  cow  or  steer. 

10  The  depression  behind  the  shoulders  of  a  cow. 

11.  Mining,  a  Tin  ore  prepared  for  smelting,  b  Outcrop 
of  a  vein  or  seam  at  the  surface. 


crop,  v.  t. ;  cropped  (krbpt),  or  rarely  cropt  ;  crop'ping. 

1.  To  cut  off  the  tops  or  tips  of  ;  to  bite,  pull,  or  snip  off  ; 
to  gather,  pluck,  pick,  or  reap. 

I  will  crop  off  from  the  top  of  his  young  twigs  a  tender  one. 

Ezek.  xvii.  22. 

Death  .  .  .  crops  the  growing  boys.  Creech. 

2.  Specif.,  to  clip  the  ears  or,  sometimes,  hair,  etc.,  of,  as 
a  punishment  or  as  an  identifying  mark. 

3.  To  cause  to  bear  a  crop  ;  as,  to  crop  a  field. 

4.  Coal  Mining.  To  dock  or  fine  by  deducting  a  certain 


proportion  of  the  weight  of  coal  in  the  tub  when  there  is 
an  excess  of  refuse,  or  the  like.  Dial.  Eng. 
crop  (kr5p),  v.  i.  1.  To  bite  off  the  tops  of  herbage,  etc. ;  — 
said  of  animals. 

2 .  To  yield  a  crop  or  crops.  Shak. 

3.  Hort.  To  produce  fruit  or  flowers  periodically  rather 
than  continuously,  as  certain  cultivated  plants. 

4.  To  come  or  appear,  as  from  concealment ;  to  manifest 

itself  unexpectedly  or  casually  ;  —  usually  with  out,  forth , 
or  up  ;  as,  the  idiosyncrasies  of  the  author  crop  out ;  sav¬ 
age  instincts  crop  forth  in  civilized  societies.  44  Cares 
crop  up  in  villas.”  Beaconsfleld. 

5.  Mining  A  Geol.  To  appear  at  the  surface,  as  a  seam, 
vein,  or  mass  of  rock. 

crop'-ear',  n.  A  cropped  ear ;  hence,  a  person  or  animal 
whose  ears  are  cropped. 

crop'— eared'  (-erd7),  a.  1.  Having  the  ears  cropped. 

2.  Having  the  hair  cropped,  so  that  the  ears  are  conspicu¬ 
ous  ;  —  used  esp.  of  the  English  Puritans,  or  Roundheads, 
crop  end-  Ail  end  cut  or  cropped  off,  as  the  imperfect 
end  of  a  rolled  iron  or  steel  bar. 
crop'per  (krop'er),  n.  1.  One  that  crops ;  esp.:  a  Mech. 
A  machine  for  cropping,  as  for  shearing  iron  rods,  the  nap 
of  cloth,  etc.  b  A  workman  who  cuts  off  the  nap  of  cloth. 

2.  A  pouter  pigeon. 

3.  One  who  raises  a  crop  or  crops  ;  esp.,  a  person  who  cul¬ 
tivates  another’s  farm,  receiving  either  a  share  of  the 
crop  or  a  commission,  or  paying  a  rent  for  the  land. 

4.  Agric.  A  plant  which  yields  a  crop  ;  —  used  generally 
with  qualifying  adjective  ;  as,  a  good  cropper. 

5.  [Perh.  fr.  the  phrase  neck  and  crop.  Oxf.  E.  D.~\  A 
severe  fall,  as  headlong  when  riding  at  full  speed  ;  hence, 
a  failure  or  collapse  ;  —  usually  in  the  phrases  to  come,  fall, 
or  get,  a  cropper,  to  fall  headlong.  Colloq.  or  Slang. 

crop'pie  (-T),  n.  A  long  iron  rod  used  in  making  cylinder 
glass,  to  transfer  the  cylinder  to  the  flattening  stone, 
crop'pie— crown'  (kr5p'T-kroun7),  n.  A  crested  or  high- 
topped  crown  or  head.  See  copple-crown. 
crop'py  (krbp'T),  n. ;  pi.  -pies  (-Tz).  A  person  with  the 
hair  cropped  short ;  specif. :  Eng.  Hist,  a  One  of  the  Irish 
rebels  of  1798  who  wore  their  hair  cut  close  to  the  head  as 
a  token  of  sympathy  with  the  French  Revolution,  b  A 
Puritan,  or  Roundhead.  Rare.  Cf.  crop-eared,  a.,  2. 

II  cro'quante' (kro'kiiNt' ;  E.  kro'kdnt),  n.  [F.]  A  brit¬ 
tle  cake  or  other  crisp  pastry. 

croquet'  (kr$-ka' ;  in  England  commonly  kro'ka,  -kT),  n. 
[Prob.  a  dial,  form  of  F.  crochet ,  prop.,  a  hooked  stick 
used  in  playing  a  game.  Oxf.  E.  I).  See  crotchet  ;  cf. 
crocket.]  1.  A  game  in  which  two  or  more  players  en¬ 
deavor  to  drive  wooden  balls,  by  means  of  mallets,  through 
a  series  of  hoops  or  arches  set  in  the  ground.  Cf.  roque. 

2.  Act  of  croqueting.  It  is  called  a  loose  (or  roquet)  cro¬ 
quet ,  when  the  player  does  not  put  his  foot  upon  his  ball, 
and  a  tight  croquet  when  he  does  do  so.  _ 
cro  quet',  v.  t.  A  i. ;  cro-queted'  (-kad') ;  cro-quet'ing 
(-ka'Tng).  In  the  game  of  croquet,  to  drive  away  (an  oppo¬ 
nent’s  ball)  after  putting  one’s  own  in  contact  with  it,  by 
striking  one’s  own  ball  with  the  mallet, 
croquette'  (kro-ket'),  n.  [F.,  fr.  croquer  to  crunch.] 
Cookery.  A  fried  ball  made  of  minced  meat,  fowl,  rice,  or 
other  ingredients. 

crore  (kror;  201),  n.  [Hind,  karor,  Skr.  kd(i.']  Ten  mil¬ 
lion  ;  specif.,  ten  million  rupees,  a  sum  at  present  equal  to 
two  thirds  of  a  million  sterling.  See  rupee.  Anglo- Ind. 
cro'sier,  cro'zier  (kro'zlier),  n.  [ME.  crocer ,  eroser,  fr. 
croce  crosier,  OF.  croce,  croche ,  F.  crosse ,  fr.  LL.  crocea , 
crocia ,  fr.  same  G.  or  Celtic  source  as  F.  croc  hook.  The 
word  wras  somewhat  confused  with  F.  croisier  cross-bearer, 
fr.  F.  crois  cross.  Cf.  lacrosse.]  1.  The  bearer  of  a  bish¬ 
op’s  crook,  or  pastoral  staff ;  also,  the  bearer  of  a  cross 
before  an  archbishop.  Obs. 

2.  The  pastoral  staff  of  a  bishop  or  abbot,  being 
the  symbol  of  his  office  as  a  shepherd  of  the  flock 
of  God  ;  also,  erroneously,  the  cross,  or  cross¬ 
staff,  of  an  archbishop.  See  cross,  3  b 

3.  Bot.  The  young  frond  of  a  fern,  which  is  coiled 
or  circinate  in  vernation. 

4.  [co/>.]  [Sp.  crucero ,  name  of  the  constellation, 
prop.,  cross-bearer  ;  confused  with  E.  crosier  pas¬ 
toral  staff.]  Astron.  The  constellation  Crux,  or 
the  Southern  Cross;  pi .,  the  four  chief  stars  of 
this  constellation.  Obs. 

croskill'  (krSs'kTl'),  n.,  or  croskill  roller. 

[From  the  name  of  the  inventor.]  Agric.  A  kind 
of  roller  for  breaking  clods,  consisting  of  a  great 
number  of  disks  so  mounted  that  the  apparatus  ac¬ 
commodates  itself  to  the  inequalities©!  theground.  Crosier, 
cross  (kr5s  ;  205,  277),  n.  [ME.  crow,  cros  ;  the  former  fr. 
OF.  crois,  F.  croix,  fr.  L.  crux  ;  the  second  is  AS.  cros,  fr. 
OIr.  cros,  fr.  the  same  L.  crux;  cf.  Icel.  kross.  Cf.  crucial, 
crusade,  cruise,  crux.]  1.  A  gibbetlike  structure,  typi¬ 
cally  consisting  of  an  upright  supporting  a  horizontal  beam, 
anciently  used  in  the  execution  of  malefactors  (cf.  crucify); 
specif,  (with  the),  the  structure  of  this  kind  on  which  Jesus 
Christ  was  crucified. 

2.  A  representation  of  the  cross  as  the  symbol  of  Christ’s 
death,  and  so  of  the  finishing  of  his  mission  of  redemption  ; 
hence,  the  ensign  and  chosen  symbol  of  Christianity,  of  a 
Christian  people,  and  of  Christendom  ;  fig.,  the  Christian 
religion  or  religious  experience. 

Before  the  cross  has  waned  the  crescent’s  ray.  Scott. 
’T  is  where  the  cross  is  preached.  Coirper. 

3.  Specif.  :  a  A  monument  or  other  structure  in  the  form 
of  a  cross,  or  surmounted  by  a  cross  ;  as,  a  boundary  cross  ; 
Charing  Cross  in  London  ;  esp.,  a  cross  set  up  in  the  center 
or  market  place  of  a  town  ;  hence,  a  market,  b  A  cruci¬ 
form  badge,  ornament,  or  article  of  ecclesiastical  furniture, 
as  a  staff  carried  in  religious  processions,  esp.  that  borne 
before  an  archbishop  as  a  sign  of  his  office,  c  The  crusaders’ 


symbol;  hence,  to  take  the  cross,  to  take  the  crusadei ’s  vows, 
d  =  sign  of  the  cross.  Rare. 

4.  Hence,  in  secular  uses  :  a  Her.  A  common  bearing,  ot 
which  there  are  many  varieties,  representing  the  Christian 
emblem  or  some  variation  of  it,  or  two  crossing  bars,  b  A. 


1  2 


3  4  5 


lOTau  Cro6s  ;  11  Pommee  ;  12  Botonee;  13  Fleury;  14  Avellane  ; 
15  Moline  ;  10  Pattee  ;  17  Fourchee  ;  18  Crosslet ;  19  Quadrate  ; 
20  Potent  ( Jerusalem). 


figure  of  the  cross  used  as  the  badge  or  emblem  of  an  order 
of  chivalry  (originally  of  a  religious  order) ;  also,  the 
wearer  of  such  a  decoration,  c  Across-shaped  impression, 
on  a  coin  ;  hence,  a  coin  having  such  an  impression,  and, 
by  extension,  any  coin.  Cf.  cross  and  pile.  Obs. 

I  should  bear  no  cross  if  I  did  bear  you  ;  for  I  think  you  have 
no  money  in  your  purse.  Shak. 

5.  Affliction  or  trial  regarded  as  a  test  of  Christian  pa¬ 
tience  or  virtue  ;  hence,  in  general,  trial ;  trouble  ;  annoy¬ 
ance  ;  misfortune  ;  —  often  in  the  phrases  to  take  up  the 
cross,  to  bear  one's  cross. 

"Whosoever  doth  not  bear  his  cross  .  .  .  cannot  be  my  disciple 

Luke  xiv.  27. 

Heaven  prepares  a  good  man  with  crosses.  B.  Jonson. 

6-  Any  figure  or  mark  formed  by  the  intersection  of  tww 
straight  lines,  or  any  figure  or  decoration  imitating  or 
closely  analogous  to  some  form  of  the  Christian  symbol  (cf. 
ankh,  swastika)  ;  specif.,  such  a  cross  in  ink,  pencil,  or 
the  like,  esp.  as  a  mark  of  signature  (see  crisscross,  n.,  1). 

Five  .  .  .  subscribed  their  names  and  crosses.  Fuller. 

7-  A  cruciform  object ;  specif.  :  a  A  part  of  an  instrument 
or  object,  as  an  anchor,  which  is  transverse  to  the  main 
part ;  Obs.,  the  cross  guard  of  a  sword,  dagger,  or  the  like, 
b  Mech.  A  pipe  fitting  with  four  branches  the  axes  of 
which  usually  form  a  right  angle,  c  Surveying.  An  instru¬ 
ment  for  laying  off  offsets  perpendicular  to  the  main  course; 
a  cross-staff.  It  consists  of  two  pairs  of  sights  at  right- 
angles  to  each  other  on  a  staff  sharp  at  the  end,  to  be  set  in 
the  ground,  d  In  horse  breaking,  an  X_s^iaPe(i  dummy 
rider  fastened  across  the  back  of  the  horse,  to  which  the 
bridle  reins  are  attached  to  make  him  carry  his  head  prop¬ 
erly.  e  =  fiery  cross,  f  [cop.]  Astron.  (1)  The  South¬ 
ern  Cross.  See  Crux.  (2)  The  Northern  Cross  (sometime® 
called  the  False  Cross),  formed  by  four  stars  in  Cygnus. 

8  A  crossing  ;  a  crossed  position  or  state  ;  specif.:  a  The 
intersection  of  two  lines  or  ways  ;  a  crossing  ;  a  crossroad, 
b  Elec.  An  accidental  contact  between  two  conductors. 

9.  A  crossing,  or  opposing  ;  a  thwarting;  also,  a  difference 
or  altercation. 

I  have  had  crosses  with  your  doer  [agent].  Stevenson . 

10.  A  mixing  of  breeds,  races,  or  kinds,  oi  of  the  charac¬ 
teristics  of  persons  or  things  ;  also,  the  product  of  such  in¬ 
termixture  ;  a  mongrel  or  hybrid  (which  see). 

Toning  down  the  ancient  Viking  into  a  f-ort  of  a  cross  between 
Paul  Jones  and  Jeremy  Diddler.  Lord  Dvjferin. 

11.  That  which  is  not  honest,  fair,  oi  Bquare,  as  a  match 
or  contest  the  result  of  which  is  prearranged  ;  dishonest  or 
illegal  practices  in  general; — used  esp.  in  phrase  on  the 
cross,  dishonest  or  dishonestly.  Slang. 

12.  Ir.  Hist.  Church  lands.  Obs. 

13.  Strabismus.  Rare. 

14.  See  checker,  n.,  2. 

crogB  and  (or)  pile,  the  obverse  and  (or)  reverse  of  a  coin ; 
head  and  (or)  tail ;  hence,  a  matter  of  pure  chance ;  a. 
44  toss-up.”  Obs.  or  Archaic.  —  c.  estoil^  (5s7i.wa7la'),  Her.,  a. 
cross  each  of  whose  arms  is  pointed  like  the  ray  of  a  star  mr 
that  is,  a  star  having  four  long  points  only.  —  c.  in  hawse. 
Naut.  See  hawse.  —  C.  of  Calvary.  See  Calvary  cross.  —  c. 
of  the  resurrection,  a  slender  cross  with  a  pennant  floating 
from  the  junction  of  the  bars. 

cross  (kr§s  ;  205,  277),  v.  t.  ;  crossed  (krSst),  or,  now  Rarey 
crost  ;  crossing.  1.  To  crucify.  Obs. 

2.  To  put  or  lay  across  or  athwart ;  to  cause  to  intersect ; 
as,  to  cross  the  arms  ;  also,  to  lie  or  pass  across;  to  inter¬ 
sect  ;  as,  the  roads  cross  each  other. 

3.  Naut.  To  send  aloft  and  get  in  place  across  the  mast  (a. 
yard  or,  formerly,  a  sail)  on  a  square-rigged  vessel. 

4.  To  make  the  sign  of  the  cross  upon  or  over ;  as,  he 
crossed  himself. 


crook 'edly,  adv.  of  crooked. 
crook'ed-neas,  n.  See  -ness. 
crook'en.  v.  t.  To  crook.  Obs. 
crookes'ite  (krdbks'Tt),  n.  [See 
Crookes  space.  1  Min.  Sele- 
nide  of  copper,  thallium,  and 
silver  (Cu,Tl,Ag)2Se,  occurring 
in  lead-gray  metallic-looking 
masses.  Sp.gr..  <5.9. 
crook'le  (c/ial.  krook'’l),  v.  t.  If 
i.  [Dim.  of  crook  to  bend. ]  To 
bend  ;  twist.  Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 
crook  rafter.  =  knee  rafter. 
evookt.  Crooked.  ReJ'.  Sp. 


crool  (krool).  r.  i.  [Imitative.) 
To  make  a  repeated  low,  liquid 
or  gurgling^  sound, 
croom  (krooni).  Var.  of  crome, 
a  hook.  Dial.  Eng.  [Eng.\ 
croom.  Var.  of  crome.  Dial. | 
croop.  Obs.  or  Scot,  and  dial. 
Eng.  var.  of  croup,  rump; 
croup,  croak. 

croo'pan.  croo'pin.  Dial.  Scot. 

forms  of  (  KtirpoN. 

croope.  croup,  the  rump. 

croos.  +  CRUSE. 

croose.  Var.  of  crouse.  Scot. 


crop  Obs.  or  dial.  Eng.  var.  of 
creep. 

crope-  i*  creep  ;  obs.  or  dial. 
Eng.  pret.  and  p.  p.  of  creep. 
cro'pen.  Obs.  or  Scot,  and  dial. 
Eng.  pret.  and  p.  p.  of  creep. 
croper.  +  crupper. 
crop'-fulF,  a.  Having  a  full 
crop  or  stomach.  Milton. 

crop '-head  ed,  a.  Having  the 
hair  of  the  head  cropped.  Rare. 
crop  hide.  =  crop,  n.,  9. 
crop  madder-  The  best  quality 
of  madder,  obtained  by  grind¬ 


ing  the  inner  portion  of  the  root, 
cropon.  d*  croupon. 
cropore.  +  crupper. 
crop'pa  (krOp'a),  n.  A  stone 
jar.  Isle  of  Man. 
croppe.  d*  crop.  [crappie.| 
crop'pie  (krbp'T)-  Var.  of[ 
crop'ping.  p.  pr.  8f  vb.  n.  of 
crop.  Specif.:  n.  Geol.  &r  Min¬ 
ina.  =  outcrop. 
crop'py,  n.  [Dim.  of  crop.] 
Stomach  ;  maw.  Obs. 
crop  seed.  In  sweet-potato  cul¬ 
ture.  the  small  tubers  of  the  reg¬ 


ular  crop.  Cf.  SLIP  SEED, 
crop 'shin,  >/.  A  corpion.  Obs. 
crop'sick',  a.  Sick  from  excess 
in  eating  or  drinking.  Obs.  or 
Dial.  —  crop'sick  ness,  ». 
cropt,  prt  t.  <5f  p.v.  of  crop. 
crop'weed'.  n.  The  knapweed. 
||  cro  quem/bouche'  (kro'kaN7- 
boosh'),  n.  [F.,  lit  ,  crunch-in¬ 
mouth.]  A  email  piece  of  crisp 
pastry,  such  as  a  macaroon. 

II  croque'mi  taine'  (krok'me'- 
t5n'),  n.  [F.]  A  bugaboo. 

||  cnFquiB'  (krO'ke'),  n.  [F.] 


Art.  A  sketch  or  study,  as  for  a. 
finished  work, 
cros.  +  cross,  n. 
crose,  /).  [OF.  croce.  See  cro¬ 
sier.]  A  staff  ;  a  crosier.  Obs~ 
eroser.  d*  CROSl I  R. 
crosette.  Var.  of  crossette. 
croshabell,  n.  A  prostitute.  Obs. 
cro'siered (krd'zh&rd), a.  Bear¬ 
ing,  or  having,  a  crosier, 
cros'let  +  crosslet,  a  cross  , 
crosslet,  a  crucible, 
crosnes  (krdn),  n.  [F.]  =  Chi¬ 
nese  artichoke. 


ale,  senate,  c&re,  Am,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofa;  eve,  event,  end,  recent,  maker;  Ice,  Ill;  old,  Sbey,  orb,  5dd,  s8ft,  connect ; 

|j  Foreign  Word.  f  Obsolete  Variant  of.  +  combined  with.  =  equals. 


use,  unite,  urn,  up,  circus,  menii  ; 
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CROSS  GUARD 


8.  To  ca»cel  by  marking  crosses  on  or  over,  or  drawing  a 
line  across ;  to  erase ;  —  usually  with  out  or  off ;  as,  to 
cross  out  a  name. 

8  To  draw  or  write  something,  as  a  line,  across  (some¬ 
thing  previously  drawn  or  written) ;  as,  to  cross  one’s  t's ; 
to  mark  with  cross  lines  or  the  like  ;  to  write  lines  across 
(what  has  been  written) ;  to  write  (a  letter)  in  this  way. 
Augusta  was  crossing  a  note  to  her  bosom  friend.  A.  Trollope. 

7.  To  pass  ;  to  move  across  or  past  ;  specif.  :  a  To  pass 
•or  extend  from  one  side  to  the  other  of  ;  to  pass  or  move 
over  ;  to  traverse  ;  as,  to  cross  a  stream. 

A  hunted  hare  .  .  .  crosses  .  .  .  her  former  track.  /.  Watts 
b  To  cause  to  pass  or  move  over  ;  to  carry,  transport,  or 
take  across ;  as,  the  general  crossed  his  army  at  this  ford. 
C  To  meet  and  pass ;  to  pass  going  in  opposite  directions, 
as  two  persons,  or  two  letters  dispatched  by  two  writers  to 
each  other,  or  either  letter  with  respect  to  the  other.  “Your 
kind  letter  crossed  mine.”  *  J.  D.  Forbes 

8.  To  run  counter  to  ;  to  thwart ;  obstruct ;  oppose. 

In  each  thing  give  him  way  ;  cross  him  iu  nothing.  Shale. 

9.  Hence  :  a  To  cutoff  ;  to  debar  ;  preclude.  Obs.  &  R. 

To  cross  me  from  the  golden  time  I  look  for.  Shak. 
1)  To  contradict  or  traverse,  as  a  statement.  Obs. 

10.  To  meet  or  confront,  as  something  iu  one's  way ;  to 
encounter,  esp.  in  opposition. 

I  ’ll  cross  it,  though  it  blast  me.  Shak. 

11.  To  cause  (animals  or  plants  of  different  races  or  kinds) 
to  interbreed  ;  to  hybridize  ;  to  mix  the  breed  of  ;  specif., 
Hot .,  to  perform  the  operation  of  cross-pollination  upon, 
as  flowers. 

12.  To  prearrange  the  result  of  (a  contest  or  match)  by 
collusion.  Sporting  Slang. 

13  To  cross- plow'. 

to  cross  a  check,  Eng.  Banking,  to  draw  two  parallel  trans¬ 
verse  lines  across  the  face  of  a  check,  with  or  without  add¬ 
ing  between  them  the  words  44  and  company,”  with  or  with¬ 
out  the  words  “  not  negotiable,”  or  to  draw  the  transverse 
lines  simply,  with  or  without  the  words  44  not  negotiable  ” 
<tlie  check  in  any  of  these  cases  being  crossed  generally). 
Also,  to  write  or  print  across  the  face  of  a  check  the  name 
of  a  banker,  with  or  without  the  words  44  not  negotiable  ” 
(the  check  being  then  crossed  specially).  A  check  crossed 
generally  is  payable  only  when  presented  through  a  bank  ; 
one  crossed  specially,  only  when  presented  through  the 
bank  mentioned.  —  to  c.  (another’s)  hand  or  palm,  to  make 
crosses  with  a  coin  on  another’s  hand  or  palm,  as  on  that 
of  a  gypsy  fortune  teller  when  consulting  her ;  hence,  to 
give  money  to  :  to  bribe.  —  to  c.  one’s  mind  or  one,  to  occur 
or  suggest  itself  to  one.  —  to  c.  swords,  to  engage  in  conflict. 

—  to  c.  the  cudgels,  to  forbear  or  give  up  tne  contest;  —  a 
phrase  borrowed  from  the  practice  of  cudgel  players,  who 
lay  one  cudgel  over  another  when  the  contest  is  ended.  — 
to  c.  the  suit,  in  card  playing,  esp.  in  euchre,  to  change  the 
trump  to  a  suit  of  a  different  color  from  the  original  trump. 

cross  (krSs ;  205,  277),  v.  i.  1.  To  lie  or  be  athwart. 

2.  To  move  or  pass,  or  to  extend,  from  one  side  to  the  other, 
or  from  place  to  place  ;  to  make  a  transit ;  as,  to  cross  from 
New  York  to  Liverpool  ;  —  often  with  over. 

3.  To  meet  and  pass  ;  as,  our  letters  crossed. 

4.  To  run  counter  ;  to  be  inconsistent ;  —  followed  by  with 
or  upon.  Obs. 

6.  To  interbreed,  as  two  different  races;  to  hybridize; 
specif.,  Bot.,  to  become  mixed  through  cross-pollination. 

6  In  card  playing,  to  cross  the  suit. 

7.  To  pass  across  the  course  of  a  rider;  esp.,  Polo ,  to  ob¬ 
struct  by  crossing  the  player  44  in  possession  of  ”  the  ball, 

—  usually  an  illegal  action. 

cross,  adv.  From  side  to  side  ;  across ;  athwart  ;  hence, 
contrariwise  ;  unfavorably. 

cross,  jrrep.  [Cf.  across.]  Across.  Archaic  or  Colloq. 

A  fox  was  taking  a  walk  one  night  cross  a  village.  V Estrange. 
cross,  a.  1.  Not  parallel ;  lying,  falling,  or  passing  athwart ; 
transverse  ;  oblique  ;  intersecting. 

The  cross  refraction  of  the  second  prism.  Sir  I.  Xewton. 

2.  Contrary  or  adverse  ;  specif.  :  a  Opposite  or  counter 
(usually  with  to) ;  as,  an  outcome  cross  to  the  purpose  ; 
(  with  plurals ),  mutually  opposed  or  contradictory  ;  as,  cross 
Tequirements. 

The  article  of  the  resurrection  seems  to  lie  marvelously  cross  to 
the  common  experience  of  mankind.  South. 

b  Not  accordant  with  what  is  wished  or  expected  ;  thwart¬ 
ing;  perverse.  “  A  cross  fortune.”  Jer.  Taylor. 

The  cross  and  unlucky  issue  of  my  design.  Glanville. 

3.  Of  persons  :  a  Given  to  quarreling  ;  contrarious.  Obs. 
•or  Archaic,  b  Characterized  by,  or  in  a  state  of,  peevish¬ 
ness,  fretfulness,  or  ill  humor  ;  as,  a  cross  man  or  woman. 

He  had  received  a  cross  answer  from  his  mistress.  Jer.  Taylor. 

4.  Involving  mutual  interchange  or  relation  ;  reciprocal ; 
as,  a  cross  interrogatory  or  cross-interrogatory  ;  cross  mar¬ 
riage,  or  cross-marriage,  as  when  a  brother  and  sister  marry 
persons  in  the  same  relation.  In  this  sense  cross  in  many 
cases  may  or  may  not  be  joined  by  a  hyphen  to  the  word 
limited,  and  in  some  cases,  as  in  crossbar ,  crosshair,  cross¬ 
cut,  etc.,  is  usually  joined  with  it  to  form  a  solid  word. 

6.  Crossbred  ;  hybrid. 

6.  Dishonest;  crooked.  Slang. 

Syn.  — Fretful,  petulant,  pettish.  See  peevish. 

The  adjective  C7'0ss  is  used  as  a  combining  form, 
cross-,  as  frequently  also  are:  the  noun  (as,  crossbow ), 
the  preposition  (as,  cross-country),  and  the  adverb  (as, 
cross-breed,  v.).  In  numerous  cases  the  form  from  which 
the  combining  element  is  derived  is  uncertain. 

<cr0SS  action-  Law.  An  action  by  a  party  sued  against  the 
person  who  has  sued  him,  upon  the  same  subject  matter. 
A  counterclaim  is  now  generally  made  instead, 
cross  axle  Mach,  a  A  shaft,  windlass,  or  roller  worked 
by  levers  at  opposite  ends,  as  in  the  copperplate  printing 
press,  b  A  driving  axle  with  cranks  set  at  an  angle  of  90° 
with  each  other. 

crOSS'band'  (kr8s'b5nd'),  n.  A  band  that  goes  across ;  a 
transverse  band. 

crOSS'band',  a .  Textile  Manuf.  Designating,  or  pertain¬ 
ing  to,  a  kind  of  twist,  yarn,  or  thread  produced  by  a 
method  of  twisting  in  which  the  fibers  are  caused  to  re¬ 
volve  from  right  to  left ;  —  opposed  to  openband. 
cross'-band  ed,  a.  Having  bands  of  veneer  inlaid  with  the 


-cross  aisle.  A  transept.  Obs. 
cross  and  English  bond.  Mason¬ 
ry.  See  bond.r.,  10a.  (crossed.  I 
cross'-armed',  a.  With  arins| 
cross'beak7,  n.  A  crossbill, 
cross  bearings.  Xaut  Compass 
bearings  of  two  or  more  points 
taken  simultaneously,  to  nx  the 
position  of  a  ship, 
cross'-bl'as,  n.  A  bias  counter 
to  another. —  cross'-b  Eased, 
cross'-bi  assed,  a. 


cross '-bi/as,  v.  t.  To  give  a  cross¬ 

bias  to. 

cross'bite',  n.  A  return  cheat ; 
a  deception  ;  a  swindle.  Obs. 
cross'bite  ,  v.  t.  Ohs.  1.  To 
cheat  in  return  ;  outwit ;  cozen. 
2.  To  censure  or  attack  bitingly. 
—  cross'bit  er,  n.  Ohs. 
cross  bitt.  .Wi uf.  =  crosspiece. 
troas'bow  er,  n.  A  crossbow¬ 
man.  Ob*. 

cross'-but  tock.  v.  t.  To  throw 


grain  transverse  to  that  of  the  general  surface.  —  cross'- 
banding,  n. 

cross'bar  (kr8s'bar'),  n.  1.  A  transverse  bar  or  piece  ;  as  : 
a  A  bar  across  a  door,  b  =  stock,  of  an  anchor,  c  Foot¬ 
ball,  etc.  The  horizontal  bar  across  the  goal  posts,  d  The 
top  bar  in  a  bicycle  frame. 

2.  A  transverse  line  or  stripe. 

3.  Her.  The  baton,  the  mark  of  bastardy.  Obs. 
cross'bar,  v.  t.  ;  cross'barred'  (-bard');  cross'bar'ring. 

To  provide  or  mark  with  crossbars,  or  transverse  stripes, 
crossbar  shot.  Orig.,  a  round  shot  with  two  projections, 
so  that  it  appeared  to  have  a  bar  running  through  its  cen¬ 
ter  ;  later,  a  projectile  which  folded  into  a  sphere  for  load¬ 
ing,  but  on  leaving  the  gun  opened  into  a  cross  with  a 
quarter  ball  at  the  end  of  each  arm.  Crossbar  shot  were 
formerly  used  in  naval  actions,  principally  for  cutting  the 
enemy’s  rigging. 

cross'beanr  (kr8s'bem'),  n.  1.  A  girder ;  a  transverse 
supporting  beam. 

2  Naut.  A  beam  across  the  bitts,  to  which  the  cable  is 
fastened  when  riding  at  anchor;  a  norman.  Obs. 


Section  of  Cro68-bedded 
Sandstone. 


cross'-bear  er,  n.  1.  One  who  bears  or  wears  a  cross  ;  as  : 
a  An  attendant  who  carries  a  cross  in  a  religious  procession 
or  ceremony ;  a  crucifer,  b  A  person  w'ho  w  ears  a  cross 
in  token  of  avow  ;  specif.,  one  of  certain  Inquisitors  under 
vow  to  persecute  heretics  vigorously.  Obs.  c  A  person  who 
patiently  endures  afflictions  and  trials  for  Christ’s  sake. 

2.  Transverse  bars  for  supporting  something,  as  the  grate 
bars  of  a  furnace  or  the  planking  or  roadway  of  a  bridge, 
cross'-bed  ded,  a.  Geol.  Composed  of  a  system  of  minor 
beds  or  laminae  oblique  to  the 
main  beds  of  stratified  rock  ; 
cross-stratified.  —  cross'- 
bed  ding,  n. 

cross'belt',  n.  a  A  double 
belt  passing  over  both  shoul¬ 
ders  and  crossing  at  the  breast, 
b  A  single  belt  passing  ob¬ 
liquely  across  the  breast, 
cross'-bench',  n.  A  bench 
placed  crosswise  ;  specif.,  in  the  British  Parliament,  any  of 
certain  benches  so  placed  where  independent  or  neutral 
members  often  sit. —  a.  Neutral ;  independent.  —  cross'— 
benched'  (  bencht' ;  140),  a.  —  cross  -bench'ed ness 
(-bgu'chSd-nes),  n.  —  cross'-bench  er,  n. 
cross'bar  (krSs'bTl';  205), 

7i.  Any  of  several  finches 
constituting  the  genus  Lox- 
ia.  Their  mandibles  are 
strongly  curved  and  cross 
each  other,  an  arrangement 
especially  adapted  to  ex¬ 
tracting  seeds  from  fruits 
and  from  the  cones  of  trees. 

The  species  inhabit  the  co- 
uiferousforestsof  the  North¬ 
ern  Hemisphere,  and  are  of 
gregarious  and  wandering  habits.  The  red  crossbill  (L.  cur- 
virostra  minor)  and  the  white-winged  (L.  leucoptera)  occur 
in  eastern  North  America. 

cross  bill.  Law.  a  In  equity,  a  bill  by  a  defendant  against 
a  plaintiff,  respecting  the  matter  in  question  in  that  suit, 
b  In  criminal  practice,  a  bill  of  indictment  in  which  the 
prosecutor  in  one  case  is  the  defendant  in  another,  c  A 
bill  of  exchange  given  by  one  person  in  return  for  a  bill 
received  from  another. 

cross'-bind'  (-bind'),  v.  t.  Railroads.  To  bind  or  grip  (a 
creeping  rail)  ;  —  said  of  spikes  or  ties  when  the  spikes  are 
arranged  with  the  outside  ones  in  advance  of  the  corre¬ 
sponding  inside  ones  in  the  direction  of  creeping,  so  that 
creeping  of  the  rail  and  the  corresponding  cross  movement 
or  slewing  round  of  the  tie  causes  the  spikes  to  grip  the 
rail  ;  also,  to  arrange  (the  spikes)  in  such  a  manner, 
cross  birth  Med.  Any  abnormal  presentation  in  which 
the  body  of  the  fetus  lies  transversely  in  the  uterus, 
cross 'bolt'  (-bolt'),  n.  A  double  bolt  in  a  lock,  the  two  parts 
of  which  are  shot  simultaneously  in  opposite  directions, 
cross  bond-  a  Masonry.  See  bond,  n.,  in  a-  Xi  Elec.  A  con¬ 
nection  between  the  ground  feeder  or  conductor  and  the 
rails  of  an  electric  railway, 
cross'-bond',  v.  t.  To  provide  with  a  cross  bond  or  bonds, 
cross'bones'  (krSs'bonz'),  n.  pi.  Two  leg  or  arm  bones 
placed  or  depicted  crosswise.  See  skull  and  crossbones. 

Crosshones,  scythes,  hourglasses,  and  other  lugubrious  emblems 
of  mortality.  Hawthorne. 


Head  of  Crossbill. 


cross'bOW'  (-bo'),  n.  A  medieval  w'eapon  for  discharging 
quarrels,  stones,  etc.,  formed  of  a  bow  set  cross¬ 
wise  on  a  stock.  Cf.  arbalest. 
cross'bOW  man  (-man),  n.  ;pl.  -men  (-m?n).  One, 
esp.  a  soldier,  whose  weapon  is  a  crossbow, 
cross  bracing.  Arch. 
a  Any  system  of  brac¬ 
ing  by  means  of  cross 
struts  or  ties,  b  Cross 
bridging.  U.  S. 

cross'bred'  (-brgd'),  p.  One  form  of  Crossbow. 
a.  Produced  by  mixing  breeds  or  varieties  ;  mon¬ 
grel.  —  n.  A  crossbred  product, 
cross'breed'  (-bred'),  n.  1.  A  breed  or  an  indi¬ 
vidual  produced  from  parents  of  different  breeds  or  kinds  ; 
specif.,  Hort.,  a  cross  between  two  varieties  of  the  same 
species. 

2  Anything  partaking  of  the  natures  of  two  different 
things  ;  a  hybrid. 

cross'breed  (-bred'),r.  t.  &  i. ;  -bred'  (-brgd') ;  -breed7 ing. 
To  hybridize  ;  to  cross  (see  cross,  v.  t.,  11) ;  specif.,  Hort., 
to  breed  between  two  varieties  of  the  same  species, 
cross  bridging.  Arch.  A  kind  of  bridging,  used  esp.  in 
floors,  consisting  of  transverse  rows  of  small  diagonal 
braces  or  struts  set  in  pairs  and  crossing  each  other  be¬ 
tween  the  timbers ;  also,  the  setting  of  struts  or  bridging 
pieces  in  this  way.  U.  S. 

cross'-bun',  n.  A  bun  or  cake  marked  with  a  cross,  com¬ 
monly  eaten  on  Good  Friday. 


with  a  cross-buttock.  —  cross'- 

but  tock  er.  n. 

cross'caper,  n.  Prob.,  a  move¬ 
ment  in  dnneing.  Ohs. 
cross'-channel,  a.  Crossing,  or 
situated  across,  a  channel,  esp. 
the  English  Channel,  [church.) 
cro8B'-church/,  n.  A  cruciform 
cross'-cloth  .  n.  Ohs.  &  Ercl.  A 
cloth  before  the  cross,  b  A  cloth 
worn  across  the  forehead, 
cross '-curve7,  n.  Math.  The  lo¬ 


cus  of  points  in  a  plane  that 
have  each  two  coincident  corre¬ 
spondent  points  in  a  correspond¬ 
ent  plane.  .  [a  crosscut.] 
cross'cut', n.i.  Mining.  To  drivel 
cross'-days',  n.  pi.  The  three 
days  preceding  the  Feast  of  the 
Ascension.  Obs. 
cross  drawing.  The  making  of 
an  accommodation  bill. 

Cr08B6-  +  CROSS,  7J. 

cros-sect,  v.  t.  [cross  -f  L. 


cross'-but  tock,  n.  Wrestling.  A  throw  in  which  the 
wrestler  turns  his  left  side  to  his  opponent,  places  his  left 
leg  across  both  legs  of  his  opponent,  and  pulls  him  forward 
over  his  hip ;  hence,  an  unexpected  defeat  or  repulse, 
cross'-com'pound,  a.  Mach.  Designating  a  kind  of  com¬ 
pound  engine  with  two  cylinders  side  by  side,  the  high-pres¬ 
sure  cylinder  exhausting  directly,  or  through  a  receiver, 
into  the  low-pressure  cylinder.  —  cross  -com'pound,  v.  t. 
cross  counter.  Boxing  A  blow  in  answer  to  a  lead  for  the 
head,  in  which  the  coup  ring  \  \  -  r  arm  crooks  the  lead¬ 
er’s  left  arm  on  the  <  his  h  ft  the  leader’s  rij. 

cross'-coun'try,  a.  ^  fields.  < 

not  by  the  road  or  r< 
highways.  44  The  c 

cross  course  Mini  ar*  or  belt  of 

necessarily  a  lode,  < 

cross'-cross'let.  it 

so  as  to  form  four  sm 
CrOSS'CUt  (kros'kfU  ).  J 

as  a  crosscut  saw.  or  one  set  td  cut  across  the  graiu  of 
wood,  as  distingui 

2.  Cut  across  or  transversely  ;  esp.,  cut  across  the  grain,  as 
wood  ;  also,  having  transverse  or  oblique  cuts. 

crosscut  chisel,  a  narrow'  chisel  for  cutting  grooves.  —  c.  file. 
See  file,  n.,  tool. 

cross'cut,  n.  1.  A  cut  across;  a  direct  path  transverse 
or  oblique  to  the  main  road  ;  a  short  cut. 

2  Mining.  A  level  driven  across  the  course  of  a  vein,  or 
across  the  main  workings.  See  mine,  Illust. 

3.  Math.  A  section  (as  with  scissors)through  a  (Riemann's) 
surface  from  one  to  another  point  of  its  boundary ;  a  coupure. 

4.  Short  for  crosscut  chisel,  file,  saw,  etc. 
cross'cut',  v.  t.  To  cut  across.  —  cross'cut'ter,  n.  — 

cross'cut  ting.  n.  <1-  a. 

Crosse  (kr8s ;  205),  n.  [F.,  crosier,  hooked  6tick.]  The 
implement  w  ith  which  the  ball  is  thrown  and  caught  in 
the  game  of  lacrosse.  See  lacrosse. 
crossed,  orost  (krSst),  p.  a.  Subjected  to,  or  involving, 
crossing ;  placed  crosswise ;  occurring  in  opposite  parts  ; 
marked  by,  or  bearing,  across. 

crossed  beit,  Afech.,  a  pulley  belt  whose  sides  cross  each 
other  to  reverse  the  direction  of  rotation  or  to  obtain  a 
bigger  angle  of  contact  between  the  belt  and  the  pulleys. 
—  c.  diplopia.  See  diplopia. —  c.  friar.  =  crutched  friar. 
Obs.  —  c.  lens.  Optics,  a  double-convex  lens  with  one  radius 
equal  to  six  times  the  other  (which  is  the  condition  of 
minimum  spherical  aberration  for  spherical  surfaces). — 
c.-out  wheel,  Watchmaking ,  a  wheel  with  arms.  —  c.  paral¬ 
ysis  or  palsy.  Med.  a  Paralysis  affecting  the  extremities  of 
one  side  and  the  face  on  the  opposite  side,  b  Paralysis 
of  the  arm  on  one  side  and  of  the  leg  on  the  other.  —  c. 
pyramidal  tract,  Anat .,  a  tract  or  bundle  of  nerve  fibers  in 
the  hinder  part  of  the  anterolateral  column  of  the  spinal 
cord  ;  —  so  called  because  the  fibers  are  derived  from  tfie 
pyramid  of  the  medulla  of  the  opposite  side.  —  c.  riveting, 
riveting  in  which  the  rivets  in  one  row  are  set  opposite 
the  spaces  between  the  rivets  in  the  next, 
cros-sette'  (kr5-sgt'),  n.  [F.,  dim.  of  crosse.  See  crosier.] 
Arch,  a  A  projection  or  ear  at  a  corner  of  the  architrave 
of  a  door  or  window  ;  —  called  also  ancon,  ear,  elbow,  b  A 
shoulder  or  projection  in  a  voussoir,  as  of  a  fiat  arch,  fit¬ 
ting  into  a  corresponding  recess  in  the  adjacent  voussoir, 
to  strengthen  the  construction. 

cross' -ex-am'ina'tlon,  n.  Law.  Across-examining;  in¬ 
terrogating  or  questioning  of  a  w  itness  by  the  party  against 
whom  he  lias  been  called  and  examined, 
cross  -6X  amine,  v.  t.  dc  i.  Law.  To  examine  or  ques¬ 
tion,  esp.  as  a  check  to  a  previous  examination,  as  a  wit¬ 
ness  examined  by  the  opposite  party  ;  to  subject  to  a  cross- 
examination.  —  cross  -ex-am'ln-er  (-Tn-er),  n. 
cross'-eye',  n.  See  strabismus. 

cross'-eyed'  (  id'),  a.  Strabismic  ;  squint-eyed  ;  squinting. 
cross'-face7,  a.  Having  one  face  at  a  right  angle  to  the 
other ;  —  said  of  a  kind  of  hammer,  used  by  sawmakers, 
etc.  —  n.  A  cross-face  hammer. 

cross'-leed',  n.  Mach.  A  feed  that  acts  transversely  to 
the  longitudinal  axis  of  the  machine  bed. 
cross'-feed',  V.  t.  &  i.  Mach.  To  feed  transversely, 
cross'-fer'ti-li  za'tion,  n.  1.  Bot.  a  In  seed  plants,  fertil¬ 
ization  by  cross-pollination ;  —  opposed  to  close  fertilization. 
See  fertilization,  b  Inaccurately,  cross-pollination. 

2.  Zool.  The  fertilization  of  the  eggs  of  a  hermaphroditic 
animal  by  spermatozoa  of  another  individual, 
cross'-fer'tl  lize,  v.  t.  a  To  accomplish  cross-fertiliza¬ 
tion  of.  b  Loosely,  to  cross- pollinate, 
cross  tire  Mil.  A  firing  from  two  or  more  points  so  that 
the  lines  of  fire  cross.  Also  fig. ;  as,  a  cross  fire  of  questions, 
cross'— fire',  v.  i.  1.  Mil.  To  make  a  cross  fire.  Rare. 

2  To  overreach  by  striking  the  opposite  fore  foot ;  —  said 
of  horses.  Cant. 

cross  forked  Her.  A  cross  the  ends  of  whose  arms  are 
divided  into  two  sharp  points;  —  called  alse  cross  double 
fitche.  A  cross  forked  of  three  points  is  a  cross  each  of 
whose  arms  terminates  in  three  sharp  points, 
cross'-fox',  n.  A  color  variety  of  the  common  red  foxes 
of  America  and  Europe,  having  a  more  or  less  definite 
dark  cross-shaped  mark  on  the  back  and  shoulders, 
cross  frog  Railroads.  A  frog  adapted  for  tracks  that 
cross  at  right  angles. 

cross  furrow  A  furrow'  or  trench  cut  across  other  fur¬ 
rows  to  receive  the  water  running  in  them  and  conduct 
it  to  the  side  of  the  field. 


cross  girder.  Engin.  Any  of  the  principal  transverse 
binding  beams  of  a  girder  bridge. 

cross  grain-  a  A  grain  running  transversely  to  the  reg¬ 
ular  graiu.  b  The  grain,  as  of  wood,  cut  across. 
cross'-grained7  (-grand'),  a.  1.  Having  the  grain  or  fibers 
running  diagonally,  transversely,  or  irregularly. 

If  the  stuff  proves  cross-grained ,  .  .  .  then  you  must  turn  your 
stuff  to  plane  it  the  contrary  way.  Moxon. 

2  Perverse;  intractable;  contrary. 

She  was  none  of  your  cross-grained  .  .  .  jades.  Arbuthnot. 
cross  guard  Mil.  A  sword  guard  consisting  of  a  short 
bar  which  crosses  the  blade  at  its  junction  with  the  hilt. 


secure,  sectuni,  to  cut.]  To  cut 
or  divide  across  or  transversely, 
cross'er,  n.  One  that  crosses, 
cros'set.  Var.  of  crossette. 
cross  facet.  A  skew  facet, 
cross  fault.  Geol.  tf  Mining.  See 
fault  [-able.  | 

cross'-fer'ti-liz'a-ble,  a.  See| 
cross  file.  See  file,  n.,  tool, 
cross'-filing  (-ffl'Yng),  n.  Fil¬ 
ing  by  pushing  the  file  in  the 
line  of  its  length. 


cross'fish',  n.  A  starfish, 
cross'flow'.  v.  i.  To  flow  across, 
cross 'flow  er  (-flou'Sr),  n.  The 
European  milkwort.  [flute.] 
cross  flute  Music.  A  transverse  | 
cross'-gar  net,  n.  Atau-shaped, 
or  T*  hinge. 

cross'-gar  tered,  n.  a.  Having 
the  garters  crossed.  Ohs.  Shak 
cross '-grained7,  adv.  Across  the 
grain. 

c  r  o  s  s'-grain'ed-ness  (kroe* 


food,  foot ;  out,  oil ;  chair ;  go  ;  sing,  igk  ;  then,  thin ;  nature,  verdure  (250) ;  K  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144) ;  boN ;  yet ;  zh  _  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Guide. 
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cross  handle.  A  handle  attached  transversely  to  the 
axis  of  a  tool,  as  in  the  auger. 

cross-hatch'  (krSs'hXch'),  v.  t.  <(•  i.  ;  -hatched'  (-liScht/) ; 
-hatch'ing.  To  cut,  engrave,  or  furrow  vvitli  parallel  lines 
in  two  series  crossing  one  another,  usually  obliquely;  esp., 
to  shade  by  this  means.  —  cross'hatch  er  (-hSch'er),  n. 
cross-hatching,  n.  The  process  or  result  of  marking 
with  crossing  series  of  parallel  lines  ;  esp.,  shading  with 
lines  that  cross  oue  another  obliquely, 
cross'head  (kr§s'h8d'),  n.  1.  Mach. 

A  beam  or  bar  across  the  head  or  end 
of  a  rod,  etc.,  or  a  block  attached  to 
it  and  carrying  a  knuckle  pin  ;  esp., 
the  solid  crosspiece  running  between 
parallel  slides  which  receives  motion 
from  the  piston  of  a  steam  engine  and 
imparts  it  to  the  connecting  rod. 

2.  Print.  A  heading  occupying  a  Crosshead.  A  A  Slide  Bar; 
line  or  lines  across  the  column.  £  **£  'n  Cwhich“nd°o£ 
Cross  hilt-  A  sword  hilt  hav-  connecting  rod  turns, 
mg  a  cross  guard,  thus  forming 
with  the  blade  a  Latin  cross.  —  cross'— hilt  ed,  a . 
cross 'ing,  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  of  cross.  Specif.:  vb.  n.  a  A 
point  of  intersection, as  the  place  where  the  transept  crosses 
the  nave  of  a  church,  or  where  two  roads  cross,  b  A  place 
where  anything  is  crossed  ;  esp.,  a  paved  walk  across  a 
street,  c  Contradiction;  thwarting;  opposition. 

I  do  not  bear  these  crossings.  Shak. 

cross  -in-ter'ro  gate,  v.  t.  Lau\  To  cross-question,  orally 
or  by  a  written  interrogatory.  -  cross7  -in-ter'ro-ga'tion,  n. 
cross' -in'ter-rog'a-to-ry,  n.  Law.  A  cross-question,  esp. 

one  propounded  as  an  interrogatory  in  taking  a  deposition. 
cross'jack7  (krSs'jSk'  ;  naut.  kro'jSk  ;  -jTk),  n.  Naut.  A 
square  sail,  now  rarely  used,  set  on  the  lower  yard  (cross- 
Jack  yard)  of  the  mizzenmast, 
cross  keelson.  A  structure  similar  to  a  keelson,  lying 
athwart  the  keelson,  to  support  the  engines,  boilers,  etc. 
cross  keys.  Her.  A  representation  of  two  keys  laid 
crosswise,  used  as  a  sign  or  bearing. 

cross'-leg  ged  (kr8s'lgg'6d ;  -lSga'),  a.  Having  the  legs 
crossed  or  one  leg  laid  across  the  other,  as  a  person  so 
sitting.  —  cross  -leg'ged-ness.  n. 
cross-let,  n.  [Dim.  of  crow.]  1.  A  small  cross,  esp.  as 
a  heraldic  bearing. 

2.  [Cf.  OF.  croisuel  crucible;  E.  cresset.]  A  crucible.  Obs. 
cross'-light',  7i.  A  light  which  crosses  the  path  of  another 
light,  illuminating  what  the  other  leaves  in  shade  ;  also, 
the  illumination  produced  by  the  blending  of  crossing 
lights.  —  cross'-light7 ed,  p.  a. 
cross-line7  (-llu'),  n.  1.  A  line  that  crosses  something,  as 
another  line. 

Pishing.  A  line  with  many  hooks  set  across  a  stream. 
cross-line7,  v.  t.  To  mark  with  crossing  lines, 
cross  lock.  Railroads.  In  an  interlocking  frame  for  sig¬ 
nals,  any  of  a  number  of  bars  or  tappets  lying  across  the 
locking  bars  and  notched  once  for  each  lever  to  be  locked. 

—  cross'-locking,  a. 

cross  lode.  Mining.  A  vein  intersecting  the  true  or  prin¬ 
cipal  lode. 

cross'— lots',  adv.  Across  the  fields,  instead  of  by  the  road ; 

—  hence,  by  a  short  cut.  Colloq. 

cross7— mate',  V.  t.  To  mate  or  breed  from  a  male  and 
females  of  different  breeds,  races,  or  kinds. 

Cros-sop  te-ryg'i  i  (kr5-s5p'ter-Tj'T-I),  n.  pi.  [NL. ;  Gr. 
Kpoaaoi  tassels,  a  fringe  -f~  wTepvyio^,  dim.  of  7rrepv£  wing, 
fin.]  Zool.  An  order  of  ganoid  fishes  having  the  paired 
fins  with  a  scaly  axis  fringed  on  both  sides  by  dermal  rays. 
Fossil  forms  are  known  from  the  Devonian  onward,  but 
there  are  only  two  existing  genera,  Polypterus  (contain¬ 
ing  the  bichir)  and  Erpetoichthys ,  both  inhabiting  African 
fresh  waters.  See  these  terms.  —  cros  sop  ter-yg'l  an 
(-an),  a.  &  n. 

Cros  SO-SO'ma  (krSs'o-so'md),  n.  [NL. ;  Gr.  Kpovcroi  tas¬ 
sels,  fringe  -f-  aw  pa  body.]  Hot.  A  small  genus  of  shrubs, 
restricted  to  southern  California  and  Mexico.  They  have 
bitter  bark  and  white  flowers  of  peculiar  structure,  whence 
the  genus  has  been  variously  placed,  by  some  authors  in 
the  Kanunculaceae,  by  others  in  the  Dilleniaceae,  and  by 
still  others  erected  into  a  family,  Crossosomataceae. 
cross'O7 ver  (kr8s'o'ver  ;  205),  n.  1.  Textiles,  a  A  fabric 
made  with  the  design  running  transverse  from  selvage  to 
selvage,  b  In  calico  printing,  a  cross  stripe  or  bar  of  color. 

2.  A  kind  of  woman’s  wrap  that  crosses  in  front.  Eng. 

3.  Railroads.  A  short  connecting  track  with  a  switch  and 
frog  at  each  end,  by  which  trains  may  be  switched  from 
either  of  two  tracks  to  the  other. 

cross-patch7  (-p#ch'),  n.  An  ill-natured  person.  Colloq. 
“  Crosspatch ,  draw'  the  latch.”  Mother  Goose. 

cross'-peen7,  a.  Designating  a  hammer  the  peen  of  which 
runs  crosswise  of  the  direction  of  the  handle. 
cross-piece7  (-pes7),  n.  1  A  piece  of  any  structure  which 
is  fitted  or  framed  crosswise. 

2.  Naut.  A  bar  or  timber  connecting  twro  knightheads  or 
two  bitts. 

cross'-plow7,  cross'-plough  ,  v.  t.  Agric.  To  plow  (a 
field)  so  that  the  furrows  cross  those  of  an  earlier  plowing, 
cross-point',  n.  1.  An  old  dancing  step.  Obs. 

2.  A  compass  point  between  two  cardinal  points.  Rare. 
cross  -pol'li  nate,  v.  t.  Rot.  To  subject  to  the  operation  of 
cross-pollination, 
cross  -pol7li-na'tion,  n.  Hot.  a  The  placing  or  deposition 
of  pollen  from  one  flower  on  the  stigma  of  another.  It  is 
accomplished  naturally  by  various  devices  in  the  struc¬ 


ture  of  the  plant  or  by  the  agency  of  wind  or  insects.  It 
is  resorted  to  artificially  to  secure  new  or  improved  varie¬ 
ties.  Cross-fertilization  is  the  result  of  cross-pollination. 
See  hybrid,  hybridization,  b  Hybridization.  Rare. 
cross  potent-  Her.  A  cross  with  flat  bars  across  the  ends 
of  the  arms.  See  cross,  Illust.  (20). 
cross'-pur  pose,  n.  1.  A  counter  or  opposing  purpose  ; 
that  which  is  inconsistent  or  contradictory. 

2.  pi.  A  game  in  which  questions  and  answers  are  made 
so  as  to  involve  ludicrous  combinations  of  ideas, 
to  be  at  cross -purposes,  to  misunderstand  or  to  act  counter 
to  one  another  without  intending  it. 
cross'-ques'tion,  v.  t.  To  cross-examine  (w  hich  see) ;  to 
subject  to  close  questioning. 

cross'— ques'tion,  n.  1.  A  question  put  in  cross-exami- 
nation. 

2.  A  question  asked  in  return.  Obs.  or  R. 
cross  ratio.  Math.  =  anharmonic  ratio. 
cross  ratio  of  four  complexes. the  cross  ratio  (a  b  c  d)  of  the  four 
parameters  a,  6,  c,  d  of  the  four  complexes  (of  the  pencil  of 
complexes).  —  cross-ratio  sextic.  =  anharmonic  sextic. 
cross'-read7ing,  n.  Reading  from  column  to  column  across 
a  page,  instead  of  down  the  columns,  thus  producing  ludi¬ 
crous  combinations  of  phrases. 

cross  -re-fer',  v.  t.  Ac  i. ;  -re-ferred'  ;  -re-fer'ring.  To 
refer  across  or  from  one  place  to  another  ;  to  make  cross 
references. 

cross  reference.  A  reference  made  from  one  part  of  a 
book  or  register  to  another  part,  where  the  same  or  an 
allied  subject  is  treated. 

cross  relation.  Music.  The  false  relation  (which  see)  oc¬ 
curring  between  successive  chords.  It  is  allowed  only  at 
a  modulation  or  in  figurate  counterpoint, 
cross  remainder.  Law.  Either  of  two  or  more  remainders 
left  to  two  or  more  persons  so  that  upon  failure  of  one  his 
share  goes  to  the  other  or  others. 

cross-road7  (kr8s'rod'),  n.  1.  A  road  that  crosses  a  main 
road  or  runs  across  country  between  main  roads ;  an  ob¬ 
scure  road  intersecting  or  avoiding  the  main  road. 

2.  The  place  of  intersection  of  two  or  more  roads  ;  —  often 
in  p/.,  the  pi.  form  being  also  used  as  a  singular.  For¬ 
merly,  in  England,  suicides  were  buried  in  such  places, 
with  a  stake  driven  through  the  body, 
cross'row'  (-ro'),  n.  1.  The  alphabet ;  christcross-row.  Obs. 

And  from  the  crossrow  plucks  the  letter  G.  Shak. 
2.  A  row  that  crosses  others. 

cross'ruff'  (-rUf'),  n.  1.  An  old  game  of  cards,  similar 
to  ruff.  Obs. 

2.  Whist.  The  play  in  which  partners  trump  different  suits, 
and  lead  to  each  other  for  that  purpose  ;  a  seesaw, 
cross  sea  Naut.  A  chopping  sea  in  which  the  waves  run 
in  different  directions,  as  from  a  sudden  change  in  the 
direction  of  the  wind,  or  from  a  current  running  across 
the  direction  of  the  wind. 

cross  section  A  cutting  or  section  across  ;  a  section  at 
right  angles  to  an  axis,  esp.  the  longer  axis,  of  anything; 
also,  a  piece  of  something  cut  off  m  a  direction  at  right 
angles  to  an  axis.  See  section. 

cross  seizing  Naut.  A  seizing  in  which  a  number  of 
turns  or  parts  (usually  four)  cross  an  equal  number  of 
turns  or  parts  in  an  opposite  direction. 
cross'-spale7  (-spal7)  |  n.  [See  spale  &  spall.]  Ship- 
cross'-spall7  (-sp61')  j  building.  A  temporary  wooden 
brace  secured  horizontally  across  a  frame  to  hold  it  in  po¬ 
sition  until  the  deck  beams  are  in  place  ;  a  cross-pawl, 
cross  spider.  The  common  European  garden  spider  ( Epei - 
ra  diaderna) ;  —  so  called  from  the  cross-shaped  mark  on 
its  abdomen. 

cross  springer.  Arch.  One  of  the  ribs  in  a  groined  arch, 
springing  from  the  corners  in  a  diagonal  direction. 
cross'-staff7,  n.  1  Eccl.  An  archbishop’s  cross  ;  also, 
erroneously,  a  crosier.  Obs.  or  Hist. 

2.  An  instrument  formerly  used  at  sea  for  taking 
the  altitudes  of  celestial  bodies,  esp.  the  sun.  It 
consisted  of  a  graduated  pole,  with  one  or  more  sliding 
crosspieces,  called  transversaries.  'To  take  the  altitude 
of  the  sun,  the  observer,  sighting  from  one  end  of  the 
long  staff,  adjusted  the  transversary  until  one  end  touched 
the  horizon  and  the  other  end  the"  center  of  the  sun. 

3.  A  surveyor’s  instrument  for  measuring  offsets. 
cross'-stitch7,  n.  A  form  of  stitch,  or  a  kind  Head  of 

of  needlework,  in  which  the  stitches  are  diag-  Cross-staff,  3. 
onal  and  in  pairs,  the  thread  of  one  stitch  crossing  that  of 
the  other,  forming  a  square.  —  cross'— Stitch7,  v.  t.  i. 
cross  Strap  An  attachment  of  leather  and  elastic  placed 
upon  the  legs  of  a  horse  to  aid  in  changing  his  gait  or  to 
prevent  him  from  pacing. 

cross  street  A  street  that  crosses  a  main  street,  esp.  at 
right  angles,  or  one  running  across  between  two  streets. 
cross-tail7,  n.  Steam  Engine.  A  bar  joining  the  ends  of 
the  side  rods  or  levers  of  a  back-acting  or  side-lever  engine, 
cross-tie',  n.  A  tie  placed  across  something  for  support, 
as  a  railroad  sleeper.  — cross'tled7,  a. 
cross  tongue.  A  kind  of  dowel  used  to  give  additional 
strength  to  a  tenoned  frame. 

cross-tree' (kr5s'tre' ;  205),  n.  1.  pi.  Naut.  Two  horizon¬ 
tal  crosspieces  of  timber  or  metal  supported  by  trestletrees 
at  a  masthead,  which  spread  the  upper  shrouds  in  order  to 
support  the  mast.  At  the  heads  of  lower  masts  in  large 
vessels,  they  usually  support  a  semicircular  platform 
called  the  “  top.” 

2 .  A  cross  or  gibbet.  Obs. 

cross  valley.  Phps.  Ceog.  A  valley  crossing  the  strike  of 
dipping  strata,  or  intersecting  a  mountain  range  or  ridge, 
cross  vault.  Arch.  A  vault  formed  by  the  intersection  of 
two  or  more  simple  vaults.  See  vault,  n.  —  cross'- 
vaulted,  a.  —  cross'- vault  ing,  n. 

cross  vine-  A  bignoniaceous  climbing  shrub  ( Bignonia 


crucigera)  of  the  southern  United  States,  with  pinnate 
leaves  and  red  or  orange  cymose  flowers.  Its  stems  often 
show  a  conspicuous  cross  in  a  transverse  section, 
cross  wires.  Fine  wires  or  threads,  usually  of  spider-web 
platinum  wire  or  ruled  on  glass,  mounted  as  a  reticle  in 
the  focus  of  the  objective  of  optical  instruments,  and  used 
to  define  the  line  of  sight  with  accuracy.  In  a  micrometer 
one  or  two  such  wires  are  usually  movable  in  the  field  of 
view  by  a  screw. 

cross'wise7  (krSs'wiz' ;  205),  adv.  In  the  form  of  a  cross  ; 
also,  athwart ;  across  ;  hence,  perversely  ;  contrarily. 
cross-wort7  (-wfirt'),  n.  Any  one  of  several  plants  having 
leaves  in  whorls  of  four,  or  opposite  and  2-ranked  (whence 
the  name),  as  boneset,  loosestrife,  species  of  Galium  and 
Crucianella^  etc. ;  specif.,  the  European  plant  Galium 
ci'uciata. 

Crot  a  la'ri-a  (kr5t'd-la'rT-d  ;  kro'td-),  7?.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr. 
KpoTaXov  rattle.]  Hot.  A  very  large  genus  of  mainly  trop¬ 
ical  fabaceous  herbs  w  ith  simple  or  pinnate  leaves  and  rac¬ 
emose,  often  showy,  yellow  flowers.  Several  exotic  spe¬ 
cies  are  in  cultivation ;  the  native  American  species  are 
called  rattlebox.  The  East  Indian  C.juncca  yields  sunn  or 
Madras  hemp.  Also  [/.  c.],  a  plant  of  this  genus.  See  sunn. 
crot'a  line  (ki<5t'd-lTn  ;  kro'td- ;  -lin),  a.  [See  Crotalus.] 
Zool.  Pertaining  to  or  resembling  the  rattlesnakes, 
crot'a-lism  (-ITz’m),  n.  Veter.  The  poisoning,  or  poisoned 
condition,  of  animals  caused  from  eating  rattlebox  ( Crota- 
laria  sagilta/is ),  either  in  the  field  or  as  hay. 

Crot'a-lus  (-Iws),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  KporaXov  rattle.]  Zool . 

The  genus  consisting  of  the  typical  rattlesnakes, 
cro  taph'i  on  (kr6-t5f'T-5n),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  Kpord^tov, 
neut.  of  KpoTa^ios  of  the  temples.]  Craniol.  The  tip  of 
the  great  wing  of  the  sphenoid.  See  craniometry,  Illust. 
crotch  (krbch),  n.  [Of  uncertain  origin  ;  cf.  crotchet, 
crutch.]  1.  A  fork;  esp.,  a  pole  or  stake  with  a  forked 
top,  used  to  support  or  prop  something. 

2  Naut.  A  stanchion  or  post  of  wood  or  iron,  with  two 
arms  or  a  hollowed  top  for  supporting  a  boom,  spare  yards, 
etc. ;  a  crane  ;  a  c  rut  eft. 

3 .  The  angle  formed  by  the  parting  of  two  legs  or  branches ; 
a  fork ;  a  bifurcation  ;  the  point  where  a  trunk  divides  ; 
as,  the  crotch  of  a  tree,  of  a  human  body,  or  of  a  river. 

4-  Billiards.  In  the  three-ball  carom  game,  a  small  space 
at  each  corner  of  the  table.  See  crotched,  a.,  3. 
crotch,  r.  t. ;  crotched  (kr5cht) ;  crotch'ing.  1.  To  pro¬ 
vide  with  a  crotch  ;  to  give  the  form  of  a  crotch  to ;  as,  to 
crotch  the  ends  of  ropes  in  splicing  or  tying  knots. 

2.  Logging.  To  notch  (a  log)  on  opposite  sides  to  provide 
a  grip  for  the  dogs  in  hauling.  Western  U.  S. 
crotch  Chain  Logging.  A  form  of  tackle  for  loading  a  log 
sideways  on  a  sled,  skidway,  etc. 
crotched  (krbclit),  a.  1.  Having  a  crotch  ;  forked. 

2.  Cross  ;  peevish;  perverse;  obstinate.  Dial.  Eng. 

3  Billiards.  Lying  within  a  crotch;  — said  of  the  object 
balls  in  the  three-ball  carom  game  whenever  the  centers  of 
both  lie  within  a  43^-incli  square  at  a  corner  of  the  table, 
in  which  case  but  three  counts  are  allowed  unless  one  or 
both  balls  be  forced  out  of  the  crotch. 

crotch'et  (krSch'St ;  -It ;  151),  n.  [F.  crochet ,  prop.,  a  little 
hook,  a  dim.  fr.  same  source  as  croc  hook,  and  OF.  croche. 
Cf.  CROCHET,  CROCKET,  CROSIER.]  1.  =  CROCKET,  1  &  2. 

2.  A  small  hook  or  hooklike  instrument;  specif.:  a  A 
brooch.  Obs.  b  A  reaping  hook,  c  A  hook  for  carrying 
things  on  the  back,  d  A  hooklike  or  forklike  process  or 
organ  of  an  animal,  e  Surg.  An  instrument  of  a  hooked 
form,  used  in  the  extraction  of  a  fetus  after  craniotomy. 

3.. Music.  A  note  written  with  a  stem,  having  one  fourth, 
the  time  value  of  a  semibreve,  a  fr 

one  half  that  of  a  minim,  and 
tw  ice  that  of  a  quaver ;  a  quar¬ 
ter  note.  See  note. 

4.  Print.  A  bracket  ([).  Crotchet :  a  Medieval  Forme* 

5.  A  perverse  fancy  ;  a  whim-  b  Modern  Forme, 
sey  ;  an  odd  notion  or  conceit ;  a  fanciful  contrivance. 

lie  ruined  himself  and  all  that  trusted  in  him  by  crotchets  that 
he  could  never  explain  to  any  rational  man.  Dc  Quincey. 

6.  a  Fort.  A  passage  around  a  traverse  in  the  covered 
wav.  Rare,  b  Mil.  Arrangement  of  troops  in  a  line 
nearly  perpendicular  to  the  general  line  of  battle.  Obs. 
Syn.  —  See  caprice. 

crotch'et,  v.t.  <£*  i.;  crotch 'et-ed;  crotch'et-ing.  1.  Music, 
a  To  play  music  in  quick  time,  as  measured  by  crotchets, 
b  To  mark  or  measure  by  crotchets. 

2  To  affect  writh  crotchets,  or  perverse  fancies.  Obs. 

3-  To  provide  or  adorn  with  crotchets,  or  crockets, 
crotch'et  y  (-T),  a.  1.  Given  to,  or  full  of,  crotchets ;  sub¬ 
ject  to  whims;  as,  a  crotchety  man. 

2  Of  the  nature  of  a  crotchet,  or  w  himsey. 
crotch  rope  Naut.  a  Any  of  two  or  more  small  ropes 
used  to  steady  a  spanker  boom  when  resting  in  the  crotch, 
b  Either  of  two  tackles  leading  from  a  boom  to  each 
quarter,  used  in  place  of  sheets  and  traveler.  Rare. 
crotch  tongue  A  V-shaped  part  joining  the  front  and 
rear  sleds  of  a  logging  sled. 

Cro'ton  (kro'twn),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  Kporwv  a  tick  (which 
the  seeds  resemble).]  1.  Hot.  A  very  large  genus  of  strong- 
scented  euphorbiaceous  herbs  and  shrubs  with  stellate- 
pubescent  foliage  and  small  dioecious  flowers.  They  are 
of  wide  distribution  in  warm  regions.  Many  possess  me¬ 
dicinal  properties,  the  most  important  being  C.  eluteria . 
which  yields  cascarilla  bark,  and  C.  tiglium ,  the  source  of 
croton  oil.  Others,  as  C.  aromaticus ,  the  lac  tree,  yield 
aromatic  resins. 


gran'?d-nf8;  -grand'ngs),  w.  See 

-NESS. 

cross'hackle,  v.  t.  To  cross- 
question,  esp  annoyingly, 
cross  hairs.  =  cross  wires. 
cross'hand',  n.  Howls.  Back¬ 
hand. 

cross '-hand  ed.  a.  4*  adv.  Hav¬ 
ing,  or  with,  the  hands  crossed, 
cross'-han'dled,  a.  Having  a 
handle  shaped  like  a  cross, 
cross'hatch',  n.  =  cross- 
hatching. 

cross'haul'.  n  Lumbering.  A 
short  road  or  clearing  made  at 
an  angle  to  a  log  that  it  may  be 
hauled  into  a  better  position  for 
drawing  out. 

cross'-head'ed,  a.  Having  the 
head  or  top  cross-shaped, 
crossing  file.  See  file,  n.,  tool, 
cross'ite  (krfis'Tt:  2a1)),  n.  [After 
Whitman  Cross,  American  geol¬ 
ogist.]  Min.  A  blue  variety  of 


amphibole  found  in  the  crystal¬ 
line  schists  of  California, 
cros  s'-lam'l-nat  ed  (-lftm'T- 
nat'Pd),  a.  Geol.  =  cross- 
BEDDED.  (legs  crossed.  I 

cross'legB'  (-l5gz'),  adv.  With; 
cross'let-ed,  a.  See  -ed. 
Cross'ley  trans-mit'ter  (kr5s'- 
II).  See  microphone. 
cross'-lift',  v.  t.  Gun.  To  raise 
(a  gun  or  other  object)  by  cross¬ 
ing  handspikes  under  it  from 
opposite  sides.  Rare. 
cross'ly,  mlr.  of  cross.  See-LY. 
Cf.  cross,  adv.  (rruspa.l 

cross  mint.  The  mint  Mentha\ 
cross  multiplication.  =  duo¬ 
decimal  multiplication. 
cross'ness.  n.  See -ness. 
Cros-sop  ter-yg'i  a  ( kr5-s5p't5r- 
ti't-d),  n.  pi.  [NL.]  Zool.  = 
Crossopteryoii. 

Cros  so  som  a-ta'ce  ®  (krBs'ft- 
sOm'd-tl'sC-e),  n.  pi.  [NL.]  Hot. 


See  Crossosom  a.  —  cros'so- 
som  a-ta'ceous  (-shfis),  a. 
cross  '-pawl'.n.  =  cross-spale. 
cross '-point,  v.  t.  To  point  (a 
rope)  by  plaiting  the  nettles  or 
seizing  crosswise.  [pollinate.  I 
cross'-pol'len  ize.i-.L  To  cross- 1 
cross  quarters.  Arch.  A  cruci¬ 
form  flower  in  tracery,  [-aiile.  I 
cross  -ques'tion-a  ble.  a.  See| 
cross '-ra'ti-o  group.  See  quad¬ 
ratic  group. 

cross'-sec'tion-al,  a.  Of  or  pert, 
to  a  cross  section, 
cross'-stone',  n.  Min.  a  Chinsto- 
lite.  b  Harmotome.  c  Staurolite. 
cros8'-strat  i-fied,  />.  a.  Geol. 
Cmss-hedded.  —  cross'-strat  i- 
fi-ca'tion.  n.  [takie.I 

cross'-tar  rie.  Var.  of  CROS-I 
cros  s'-t  in  Ing  (-tTn'Tng),  «. 
Agric.  A  mode  of  harrowing 
transversely  to  the  ridges, 
cross'toes'  (-toz '),  n.  Tnebird’s- 


foot  trefoil.  Dial.  Eng. 

cross'walk  (-wfik'),  //.  A  walk 
crossing  a  street  or  other  way. 
cross'way',  n.  =  crossroad. 
cross'way',  a  dr.  Crosswise.— 
a.  Placed  or  done  crosswise, 
c  r  o  8  s'w  a  y  s'  (-waz'),  adv.  = 
crosswise. 

cross 'weed  ,7>.  Either  of  two 

crucifers  (Diplotaxis  tenvi folia 
and  />.  mural  is)  resembling 
mustard. 

cross'-week',  n.  Rogation  week, 
when  the  ctobb  was  borne  in  pro¬ 
cessions.  Obs. 

crost,  pret.  5r  p.  p.  of  cross. 
Rare ,  Poetic ,  or  Ref.  $p. 
cros-ta'rie  (krfi  s-t  ii'r  T"),  n. 
(Gael,  crois-taraidh ,  crois-tair , 
the  cross  or  beam  of  gathering.] 
The  fiery  cross.  Scot. 
crot.  n.  A  bit  ;  particle.  Ohs. 
cro'tal  (krC'tdl).  Scot,  and  Ir. 
var.  of  CROTTLR. 


cro'tal,  n.  [L.  crotalum ;  cf.  F. 
crotale.)  1.  =  crotalum. 

2.  Jr.  Art  t  iq.  A  small  pear- 
shaped  bell  or  rattle,  of  obscure 
nature  and  use. 

Cro-tal'i  dae  (krft-t&l'Y-dS),  n. 
pi Crot'a-li'nae  (krbt'd-ll'ne), 
ri.  ]>L  [NL.  See  Crotalus.] 
See  pit  viper. 

cro  tal'i-form  (krft-thl'Y-fdrm  ; 
kr5t'd-lT-),  a.  [Crotalus- f 
-form.\  Zool.  Crotaline. 
crot'a-lin  (krbt'd-lTn  ;  kr<5'ta- 
lTn),  n.  Client.  A  poisonous  pro- 
teia  in  the  venom  of  the  rattle¬ 
snake  ( Crotalus )  and  other 
snnkes. 

crot'a-lo  (krCt'd-lo),  rt.  A 
Turkish  musical  instrument, 
answering  to  the  ancient  small 
cymbal. 

crot'a-loid  (krbt'a-loid  ;  krfi'- 
td-),  a.  [ Crotalus  -f  -ou/.]  Zool. 
Crotaline. 


crot'a-lum  (-lum),  it.:  />.  pi. 
-la  (-Id).  [L.,  fr.  Gr.  KpoTaAo** 
rattle.)  Antiq.  A  rattle  or  Cas¬ 
tanet. 

cro-taph'ic  (k  r  fi-t  fi  f'Tk),  a. 
An  at.  Crotapnitic.  Rare. 
crot'a-phite  (krftt'd-flt  ;  krfi'- 
td-),  n.  [Gr.  Kpora^o?.]  Anat. 
The  temporal  fossa, 
crot'a  p hi te.  crot  a-phit'ic 
(-flt'Tk).  a.  Anat.  Temporal, 
crotch'et.  n.  [Cf.  crotch.]  A 
crotch.  Obs. 
crotch'et-ed.  a.  See  -ed. 
crotch  et-eer',  n.  One  who 
has  a  crotchet  or  who  obtrudea 
his  crotchets. 

crotch'et-i-ness.  n.  See -ness. 
crotch'y  (krOch'I),  a.  Full  of 
crotches,  or  forks,  as  a  tree, 
crote.  f  CROT. 
cro-tea'co.  +  grotesque. 
crot'eys,  n.pi.  Crottels.  Obs, 


ale,  senate,  c&re,  ftm,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofa  ;  eve,  Svent,  6nd,  recent,  maker ;  Ice,  Ill ;  old,  6bey,  orb,  ddd,  sSft,  connect ;  use,  unite,  urn,  up,  circus,  menii  ; 

0  Foreign  Word.  i*  Obsolete  Variant  of.  +  combined  with.  =  equals. 
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CROWN 


2.  [/.  c.]  llort.  A  plant  of  the  allied  genus  Phyllaurea , 
esp.  of  the  species  P.  variegata ,  many  varieties  of  which  are 
cultivated  for  their  highly  ornamental  variegated  foliage, 
cro'ton  al'de  hyde  (kro'tfin-Sl'de-bid),  n.  Chan.  Cro¬ 
tonic  aldehyde,  CH;1CH  :CHCHO,  a  pungent  liquid  often 
obtained  by  heating  acetaldehyde  with  water  and  zinc 
chloride. 

cro'ton  ate  (kro'tftn-at),  n.  A  salt  or  ester  of  crotonic  acid. 
Croton  bug.  [From  the  Croton  water  of 
New  YorkT]  A  small,  active,  winged  spe¬ 
cies  of  cockroach  (Phyllodromia  germa- 
nica)  common  aboard  ships,  and  in  houses 
in  cities,  esp.  in  those  with  hot-water  pipes; 

—  called  also  water  bug. 
cro-ton'ic  (kro-t5n'Tk),  a.  Chem.  a  Per¬ 
taining  to  or  designating  a  solid  crystalline 
monobasic  acid,  CH3CH  :  CHCOoH,  of  the 
acrylic  acid  series,  obtained  variously,  as 
by  heating  malonic  acid  with  paraldehyde 
and  acetic  anhydride  ;  —  so  called  because 
an  acid  of  this  formula  was  at  one  time 
supposed  to  occur  in  croton  oil.  b  Pertain¬ 
ing  to  or  designating  any  of  three  liquid 
acids  isomeric  with  the  above,  one  of  which, 
distinguished  as  isocrotonic  acid,  is  consid¬ 
ered  to  be  in  alloisomerism  with  the  ordinary  form, 
crotonic  aldehyde.  =  crotonaldehydb. 
croton  Oil-  A  viscid,  acrid,  brownish  yellow  fixed  oil  (sp. 
gr.,  .94),  obtained  from  the  seeds  of  Croton  tiglium,  a  small 
East  Indian  euphorbiaceous  tree.  It  is  a  most  powerful 
drastic  cathartic,  and  is  used  externally  as  a  pustulant. 
cro-ton'y-lene  (kr6-t5u'T-len  ;  krSt'ft-nl-len'),  n.  [crotonic 
+  acetylene.]  Chem.  A  colorless,  volatile,  pungent  liquid, 
CH3*C:C  CHo,  one  of  the  products  of  the  distillation  of  coal 
tar.  It  is  a  hydrocarbon  of  the  acetylene  series,  and  is 
closely  related  to  crotonic  acid, 
crouch  (krouch  ;  krooch),  n.  [ME.  cruche ,  crouche ,  AS. 
erne,  fr.  L.  crux  (acc.  ci'ucem).  Cf.  cross.]  A  cross.  Obs. 
crouch,  v.  t.  To  sign  with  the  cross  ;  to  cross.  Obs.  Chaucer. 
crouch  (krouch),  v.  i. ;  crouched  (kroucht) ;  crouch'ing. 
[ME.  ci'ucchen ,  crouchen ;  of  uncertain  origin.]  1.  To 
bend  down  ;  to  stoop  low  ;  to  lie  close  to  the  ground  with 
the  legs  bent,  as  an  animal  waiting  for  prey,  or  in  fear. 

Now  crouch  like  a  cur.  Beau,  Sr  FI. 

2.  To  bend  servilely;  to  stoop  meanly;  to  fawn ;  cringe. 
“A  crouching  purpose . ’ ’  Wordsworth. 

Must  I  stand  and  crouch 

Under  your  testy  humor  '(  Shak. 

crouch,  v.  t.  To  bow,  or  bend,  low,  as  in  humility  or  fear. 
She  folded  her  arms  across  her  chest. 

And  crouched  her  head  upon  her  breast.  Coleridge. 
crouch  ware  Pottery.  An  early  ware  of  Staffordshire, 
England,  made  of  clay  and  sand  and  glazed  with  salt, 
croup  (kroop),  n.  [F.  ci'oupe  hind  quarters,  croup,  rump, 
of  G.  or  Scand.  origin;  cf.  Icel.  kt'yppa  hump;  akin  to 
I  cel.  kroppr,  G.  kropf  crop.  Cf.  crop.]  1.  The  posterior 
part  of  the  back  (above  the  hind  limbs)  of  a  quadruped, 
esp.  of  the  horse  ;  hence,  the  place  behind  the  saddle. 

So  light  to  the  croun  the  fair  lady  he  swung. 

So  light  to  the  saddle  before  her  he  sprung.  Scott. 

2.  The  buttocks  of  a  man.  Humorous.  S.  Butler. 

croup,  n.  [Scot,  croup,  cf.  croup,  croup,  to  croak,  to  cry 
or  speak  with  a  hoarse  voice;  prob.  of  imitative  origin.] 
Med.  Any  affection  of  the  larynx  or  trachea,  accompanied 
by  a  hoarse,  ringing  cough  and  stridulous,  difficult  breath¬ 
ing  ;  esp.,  such  an  affection  when  associated  with  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  a  false  membrane  in  the  air  passages  (also 
called  membranous  croup).  See  false  croup,  diphtheria. 
croup  (kroop ;  dial,  also  krop),  v.  i.  [Prob.  imitative.  Cf. 
croup,  n.J  1.  To  cry  hoarsely  ;  to  croak,  as  a  raven.  Obs. 
or  Dial.  Eng. 

2 .  To  speak  hoarsely,  as  one  with  a  cold.  Scot .  tf*  Dial.  Eng. 

3.  To  cough  with  the  hoarse  ringing  cough  of  croup, 
crou-pade'  (kroo-pad'),  n.  [F.,  fr.  croupe  hind  quarters.] 

Man.  A  leap  in  which  the  horse  pulls  up  his  hind  legs  well 
under  his  belly. 

crou'pi-er  (kroo'pT-er  ;  kroo-per' ;  F.  kroo'pya'),  n.  [F. ; 
prop.,  one  who  sits  on  the  croup,  and  lienee,  in  the  second 
place  ;  an  assistant.  See  1st  croup.]  1.  A  gamester’s 
assistant.  Obs. 

2.  One  who  presides  at  a  gaming  table  and  collects  and, 
usually,  pays  the  stakes. 

3-  One  who,  at  a  public  dinner  party,  sits  at  the  lower  end 
of  the  table  as  assistant  chairman. 
croup'OUS  (kroop'iis),  a.  Med.  Relating  to  or  resembling 
croup ;  esp. ,  attended  with  the  formation  of  a  deposit  or 
membrane  like  that  found  in  membranous  croup, 
croupous  pneumonia,  an  acute  affection  marked  by  sudden 
onset  with  a  chill,  high  fever,  cough,  and  dyspnoea.  It 
has  a  rapid  course  and  sudden  decline.  Also  called  lobar 
pneumonia,  from  its  affecting  a  whole  lobe  of  the  lung 
at  once. 

croup'y  (-T),  a. ;  croup'i-er  (-T-er) ;  croup'i-est.  Of  or 
pert,  to,  like,  or  indicating,  croup  ;  as,  a  croupy  cough. 

||  croustade'  (kroo'stad'),  n.  [F.,  fr.  croute  a  crust,  OF. 
crouste .]  Cookery.  A  kind  of  crisp  patty,  made  of  bread, 
rice,  cornstarch,  hominy,  etc.,  to  receive  some  filling. 

||  crou'ton'  (kroo'tSN'),  n.  [F.  croxUon,  fr.  croute  a  crust.] 
Cookery.  A  small  piece  of  bread  toasted  or  fried  crisp, 
used  in  soups,  in  garnishing,  etc. 
crow  (kro),  n.  [Cf.  D.  kroos.~\  The  mesentery  of  a  beast. 


Croton  Bug. 
Nat.  size. 


crow  (kro),  v.  i. ;  pret.  crew  (kroo),  now  chiefly  used  in 
sense  1,  or  crowed  (krod) ;  p.  p.  crowed,  Archaic  or  Dial. 
crown  (kron) ;  p.  pr.  <£*  vb.  n.  crow'ing.  [AS.  craw  an  ; 
akin  to  D.  kraaijen,  G.  kr’ahen,  cf.  Litli.  groti  to  croak.] 

1.  To  make  the  loud  shrill  sound  characteristic  of  a  cock. 

“  The  morning  cock  crew  loud.”  Shak. 

2.  To  utter  a  sound  expressive  of  joy  or  pleasure. 

The  sweetest  little  inaid, 

That  ever  crowed  for  kisses.  Tennyson. 

3.  To  shout  in  exultation  or  defiance  ;  to  brag, 
to  crow  over,  to  exult  over,  as  a  vanquished  antagonist. 

Sennacherib  crowing  over  poor  Jerusalem.  Bp.  JIall. 
crow  (kro),  v.  t.  To  announce  or  wake  by  crowing.  Bare. 
crow,  n.  [AS.  crawe  a  crow  (in  sense  1),  fr.  erdwan  to 
crow  ;  akin  to  D.  kraai,  G.  krahe.  See  crow,  v.  i.]  1.  Any 
of  various  species  of  large,  usually  en¬ 
tirely  glossy  black,  oscine  birds  of  the 
genus  Corvus  and  allied  genera  ;  spe¬ 
cif.  (without  a  qualifying  word),  gen¬ 
erally  in  England,  tne  carrion  crow 
(C.  corone);  or,  as  also  in  Scotland 
and  Ireland,  the  rook  (C.  frugilegus) ; 
in  North  America,  C.  brachyrhynchus, 
syn.  C.  americanus ,  a  species  perse¬ 
cuted  chiefly  for  damaging  young 
corn, though  to  some  extent  beneficial 
in  destroying  cutworms,  grubs,  and 
other  larvae.  Though  the  notes  pro¬ 
duced  by  crows  are  harsh  and  un¬ 
musical,  their  vocal  muscles  are  high¬ 
ly  developed,  and  their  general  struc- 
tureand  uitelligence  has  caused  them  Crow  (Corrmbrmhy- 
to  be  regarded  as  the  highest  type  of  .  ,  ,  <  i  \ 

birds.  In  a  wider  sense  (often  with  rhynchvs).  (ft) 
qualifying  words)  the  term  is  applied  to  various  other 
members  of  the  family  Corvidae,  and  as  a  general  term  for 
that  family,  or  even  to  birds  of  other  families.  See  hooded 
CROW,  FI8H  CROW,  PIPING  CROW,  etc. 

2.  [.cap.')  Astron.  The  southern  constellation  Corvus. 

3.  The  cry  of  the  cock  ;  crowing.  See  crow,  v.  i.,  1. 

4.  \_cap.~\  An  Indian  of  a  warlike  tribe  of  Siouan  stock, 
formerly  ranging  the  region  of  the  upper  Yellowstone,  now 
gathered  at  their  agency  in  Montana. 

5-  A  bar  of  iron  with  a  beak,  crook,  or  claw  ;  esp.,  a  bar 
of  iron  used  as  a  lever  ;  a  crowbar.  Shak. 

6.  An  old  kind  of  door  knocker.  Obs. 

7  Mech.  A  yoke  applied  to  a  street  water  main  to  hold 
the  drill  for  tapping  the  main, 
as  the  crow  flies,  in  a  direct  line.  - 
to  have  a  crow  to  pluck,  pullx  or  pick 
with  (any  one),  to  have  a  disagree- ' 
able  or  embarrassing  matter  to 
settle  with  (any  one) ;  to  have  some 
fault  to  find  with  (any  one). 

crow'bar  (kro'bar'),  n.  A  bar  of  iron,  usually  wedge- 
shaped  at  the  point  or  working  end  and  sometimes  more  or 
less  bent,  used  as  a  lever,  etc.  See  bar,  1 1 lust. 
crow'ber-ry  (kro'bSr-T),  n. ;  pi.  -ries  (-Tz).  a  A  heathlike 
undershrub  of  arctic  regions  ( Empetrum  nigrum) ;  also,  its 
black,  insipid  berry,  b  The  bearberry.  c  The  large  cran¬ 
berry.  U.S.  d  The  bilberry  or  the  cowberry.  Dial.  Eng. 
crow  blackbird.  A  common  and  familiar  grackle  found  m 
several  varieties  in 
eastern  North  Amer¬ 
ica,  with  black,  and 
in  the  full-plumaged  “ 
male  brilliantly  iri¬ 
descent,  plumage. 

Where  abundant 
they  sometimes  in¬ 
jure  corn  and  other 
crops,  but  are  of 

of  "grub's8  ind1  other  Cr0W  BUckhird  (.Quiscalvt  quiscula).  (j) 
larvae.  The  purple  grackle  (Quiscalus  quiscula)  hnd  the 
bronzed  grackle  (£>.  quiscula  leneus)  are  the  most  widely 
distributed  varieties. 


crowd  (kroud),  n.  [Corn,  crowd  or  W.  erxeth ;  akin  to 
Gael,  cruit.  Cf.  rote  a  musical  instrument.]  1.  Music. 
An  ancient  Celtic  instru¬ 
ment  with  a  shallow, 
rectangular  body  and  six 
strings  ;  a  kind  of  primi¬ 
tive  violin,  being  the  old¬ 
est  known  stringed  in¬ 
strument  played  with  a 
bow.  Crowd. 

2.  (dial,  krood)  A  fiddle  or  a  fiddler.  Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 
crowd  (kroud  ;  dial,  krood),  v.  i.  To  play  on  a  crowd  ;  to 

fiddle.  Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 

crowd  (kroud),  v.  i. ;  crowd'ed  ;  crowding.  [ME.  crou- 
den,  cruden ,  AS.  crudan  ;  cf .  D.  kruijen  to  push  in  a  wheel¬ 
barrow.]  1.  To  press  ;  to  push  or  drive  on  :  to  hasten  ;  — 
said  orig.  and  chiefly  of  a  ship. 

The  clouds 

That  crowd  away  before  the  driving  wind.  Cowper. 
2  To  urge  or  press  forward  ;  to  force  one’s  self  ;  as,  a  man 
croxvds  into  a  thronged  place. 

3.  To  press  together  or  collect  in  numbers  ;  to  throng. 

The  whole  company  crowded  about  the  fire.  Addison. 
Images  came  crowding  on  his  mind.  Macaulay. 
crowd,  X).  t.  1.  To  shove  or  push. 

2  To  press,  force,  or  thrust,  as  into  a  much  smaller  space 
or  time  ;  to  collect  or  mass  together  ;  to  compress  ;  cram. 


3.  To  squeeze  or  crush  in  a  crowd. 

4  To  fill  by  pressing  or  thronging  together ;  to  fill  or  oc¬ 
cupy  to  excess  or  obstruction. 

The  balconies  and  verandas  were  crowded  with  spectators, 
anxious  to  behold  their  future  sovereign.  Frescott. 

5.  To  put  pressure  upon;  to  press  by  solicitation;  to 
urge  ;  to  dun  unreasonably  or  harshly.  Colloq. 
to  crowd  sail,  Naut..  to  carry  an  extraordinary  amount  of 
sail,  with  a  view  to  accelerate  the  speed  of  tne  vessel ;  to 
carry  a  press  of  canvas. 

crowd  (kroud),  ii.  1.  A  large  number  of  persons  congregat¬ 
ed  or  collected  into  a  close  body  without  order  ;  a  throng. 

Crowds  that  stream  from  yawning  doors.  Tennyson. 

2.  A  great  number  of  persons ;  esp.,  the  great  body  of  the 
people  ;  the  populace  ;  the  masses  ;  the  multitude. 

Far  from  the  madding  crowd's  ignoble  strife.  Gray. 

3.  A  company  ;  set ;  clique.  Colloq. 

4.  A  large  number  of  things  collected  or  closely  pressed 
together  or  adjacent  to  each  other ;  a  multitude. 

A  crowd  of  islands.  Pope. 

crowd  of  sail,  Naxit.,  a  press  of  sail. 

crowd'ed  (kroud'Bd  ;  -Id;  7,  151),/).  a.  1.  Filled  with  a 
crowd,  or  great  number,  as  of  people  or  actions. 

One  crowded  hour  of  glorious  life 

Is  worth  an  age  without  a  name.  Scott. 

2.  Pressed  or  collected  close  together. 

—  crowd'ed-ly,  adv.  —  crowd'ed-ness,  n. 
crowd'er  (kroud'er;  dial,  krood'er),  n.  One  who  plays 
on  a  crowd  ;  a  fiddler.  Obs.,  Hist.,  or  Dial.  Eng. 
crowd'er  (kroud'er),  n.  One  that  crowds,  or  shoves ; 
specif.,  a  \/-sbaped  implement  used  to  crowd  the  loose 
dirt  to  each  side  in  preparing  ground  for  irrigation  by  the 
check  system. 

crow'foot'  (kro'fdbt'),  n.;  pi.,  except  sense  1,  -feet.  1.  [pi. 
-foots  (-fdots7)  ;  incorrectly,  -feet  (-fet').]  a  Any  species 
of  Ranunculus  ;  — in  allusion  to  the  pedately  lobed  leaves 
in  some  species,  b  Any  of  numerous  other  plants  having 
leaves  of  this  type,  as  Plantago  coronopus,  Geranium  dis- 
sectum  and  G.  pratense,  Coronopxis  coronopus,  etc.  c  By 
extension,  any  of  several  plants  whose  roots  or  other  parts 
suggest  a  bird’s  foot,  as  the  male  orchis,  the  wild  hyacinth, 
etc.  Dial.  Eng. 

2.  Naut.  a  A  number  of  divergent  small  cords  rove 
through  a  long  block,  or  euphroe,  as  to  suspend  an  awning, 
b  An  iron  stand  fastened  at  one  end  to  a  mess  table  and 
at  the  other  to  a  beam  above,  to  hang  kids,  or  tubs,  etc., 
on.  c  A  beam  arm. 

3.  Mil.  A  caltrop. 

4.  Boilers,  a  A  brace  end  consisting  of  branching  parts, 
each  fastened  to  the  shell,  b  The  crosspiece  which  holds 
a  manhole  or  handhole  plate  in  place. 

5.  Elec.  A  zinc  electrode  in  a  gravity  cell,  somewhat  re¬ 
sembling  a  crow’s  foot  in  shape. 

6.  A  mark,  such  as  an  arrowhead,  used  on  drawings  fir\ 

to  limit  a  dimension,  indicate  a  note,  etc.  _ 

7-  =CROw’8-FOOT(in  any  of  various  senses). 
crow  garlic-  A  European  wild  garlic  ( Al -  JSrS 
Hum  rineale)  troublesome  as  a  weed  in  ffflEfl[l|w mlKj 
some  parts  of  the  United  States,  imparting 
an  alliaceous  odor  and  taste  to  milk  ana  B/ 

butter  when  eaten  by  cows  ;  — called  also  . 

rush  garlic,  wild  onion ,  and  wild  garlic.  Crowfoot,  5. 
crow'keep  er  (-kep'er),  n.  A  person  employed  to  scare 
off  crows  ;  hence,  a  scarecrow.  Obs.  Shak. 

crown  (kroun),  n.  [ME.  corone,  coroun,  ciune,  croun , 
OF.  corone ,  corune ,  F.  couronne ,  fr.  L.  corona  crown, 
wreath  ;  akin  to  Gr.  Kopwirq  anything  curved,  crown ;  cf. 
also  L.  curvus  curved,  E.  curve ,  Gael,  cruinn  round,  W. 
erwn.  Cf.  corolla,  corona,  coroner,  coronet.]  1.  A 
wreath  or  garland,  or  ornamental  fillet  encircling  the  head, 
especially  as  a  reward  of  victory  or  mark  of  honorable  dis¬ 
tinction  ;  hence,  anything  given  on  account  of,  or  obtained 
by,  faithful  or  successful  effort;  a  reward.  “An  olive 
branch  and  laurel  crown.”  Shak. 

Be  thou  faithful  unto  death,  and  I  will  give  thee  a  crown  of 
life.  .  Her.  ii.  10. 

2.  Specif.,  a  royal  or  imperial  headdress  or  cap  of  sover¬ 
eignty,  worn 
by  monarchs; 
a  diadem. 

The  crown  of 
England  is  a 
circlet  of 
gold  height¬ 
ened  with 
four  crosses 

pattee  alter-  j  Imperial  Crown  (Charlemagne’s)  ;  2  Crown  of 
natmg  with  England  ;  Bourbon  Crown, 

four  fleurs- 

de-lis,  and  having,  rising  from  the  crosses,  arches  sur¬ 
mounted  by  a  mound  and  a  cross  pattee,  the  whole  being 
ornamented  with  numerous  precious  stones.  The  triple 
crown  of  the  Pope  is  usually  called  a  tiara.  Cf.  coronet. 
3  Hence:  a  Imperial  or  regal  power  or  dominion ;  sov¬ 
ereignty. 

There  is  a  power  behind  the  crown  greater  than  the  crown 
itself.  Junius. 

b  The  person  entitled  to  wear  a  regal  or  imperial  crown  ; 
the  sovereign  in  a  monarchy  or  autocracy  ; —  used  with  the. 
Parliament  may  be  dissolved  by  the  demise  of  the  crown. 

Blackstone. 

4.  Anything  resembling  a  crown,  as  in  being  crown-shaped 
or  circular,  as  having  the  form  or  bearing  a  representation 


croton  chloral  hydrate.  [  F rom 

a  supposed  relationship  to  cro¬ 
tonic  acid.]  =  butyl  chloral 

HYDRATE. 

cro'ton  ine  (krS'twn-In  ;  -en  ; 
184),  n.  Also  -in.  Chem.  A  sup¬ 
posed  alkaloid  obtained  from 
croton  oil,  now  known  to  be 
merely  a  magnesium  soap, 
cro  to-nol'ic  (k  r  5't  fi-n  B  l'T  k), 
cro  to-no-le'ic  (-n  C-l  e'l  k ).  a. 
See  croton,  oleic.]  Chem. 
)esignating  an  oily  irritant  acid 
found  in  croton  oil. 
cro'to-nyl  (kro'to-nYl),  n.  [cro- 
tonic  -p  -yl."]  Chem.  a  The  univ¬ 
alent  radical  C4II-O,  the  radi¬ 
cal  of  crotonic  acid.  Cf.  ben¬ 
zoyl.  b  Butenyl  ;  ns,  crotonyl 
alcohol. 

Cro-toph'a-ga(krfi-t8f'd-gd),  n. 
[NL.  ;  Gr.  ^portoc  a  tick  + 
^>ay6iu  to  eat.l  Zool.  The  genus 
consisting  of  tne  anis.  See  anj. 
crott,  n.  [F.  crotte.']  Filth.  Ohs. 
crot'tels(krBt'’lz),  n.pl.  [Prob. 


fr.  F.  crotte .]  Excrement  of 
hares,  etc. 

crot'tle  (kr8t'’l),  n.  [Gael. 
crotu/.]  Any  lichen  furnishing 
&  dyestuff  ;  —  commonly  in  pi. 
Scot. 

cro'tyl  (  krB'ttl),  ».  [crotonic -f 
-1/1.]  Chem.  Butenyl. 
crouch.  Short  forcuoucn  ware. 
crouch'back/,  n.  A  humped 
back:  humpbuck.  Obs. 
crouche.  ckuche.  [a  cross.  I 
crouched,  f  crutch  ED,  having  | 
crouch'er.».  One  who  crouches, 
crouch'le  (  krooch 'I),  a.  Crook- 
backed  ;  hunchbacked.  Scot. 
crouch'ing  (krouch'Ing),  p.  pr. 
ic  vb.  n.  of  CROUCH.  — crouch'- 

ing-ly.  adv. 

Crouch'mas.  or  Crouch  mas 
Day.  [See  crouch  a  cross  ;  1st 
mass.]  Ecel.  The  festival  of 
the  Invention  of  the  Cross.  Obs. 
croucht.  Crouched.  Ref.  Sp. 
croud.  CROWD,  n.  Sr press, 
croud  (kr<3od).  Obs.  or  dial, 
var.  of  crowd,  n.  Sf  r.,  fiddle. 


crouke,  v.  i.  To  bow;  bend.  Obs. 

crouke.  n.  [AS.  crtZce.]  A 
pitcher  or  jug.  Obs. 
croume.  crumb,  n.  5f  v. 
creun  ( Scot .  kroon).  Obs.  or 
Scot.  var.  of  CROWN, 
croune.  +  crown. 
crouji'al  (K£oop'tfl),  a.  Croupy. 
croifpe  (kroop),  n.  [F.]  1.  Var. 
of  croup,  the  rump. 

2.  =  croupade.  Byron. 

croup'er  (kroop'Cr).  Var.  of 
CRUPPER,  [bush.  Dial.,  IT.  S.\ 
croup'er-bush',  n.^l'he  button-| 
II  crou  pi£re'  (kroo'pyar'),  n. 
[F.]  Armor  covering  the  croup 
of  a  horse.  Obs.  CSCC.  Hist. 
croup'i-ness,^.  See -ness. 
crou'pon  (kroo'pwn),  n.  [OF.] 
Rump;  buttock;  hence, crupper. 
Obs.  or  Scot.  Sr  Dial.  Eng. 
crouse.  *b^RUSE. 
crouse  (kroos),  a.  [Cf.  I).  kroes 
ill-humored.]  Scot.  Sr  Dial.  Eng. 

1.  Angry  ;  crabbed.  Obs. 

2.  Bold;  confident;  hence, cocky. 
3 -  Brisk ; lively ;  cheerful.  Binus. 


—  crouse,  crouse'ly,  adv. 

crousBhe.  +  crush. 
crout  (krout),  n.  [G.  kraut.) 
Herb  or  cabbage  ;—  occurring  in 
son  reran  t.  See  sauerkraut. 
crouth  (krooth).  +  crowd,  fid¬ 
dle. 

crove.  Obs.  or  Scot.  var.  of 
cituivE.  [ayurd.| 

Crow.  Dial.  Eng.  var.  of  crew,  i 
crow'bar',  v.  t.  To  move,  break, 
etc.,  with  a  crowbar, 
crow'bell  ,  crow'bells7,  n.  a  The 
daffodil,  b  The  bluebell.  Obs. 
crow'bill  ,  n.  =  CROW  ’8-B1 1  1 
crow  corn.  The  colicroot. 
crowd,  crowde.  n.  [Cf.  OF. 
crotr ,  E.  crypt J  A  crypt.  Obs. 
crowd,  v.  i.  [Cf.  crood.]  Obs. 

1.  To  crow,  an  a  cock. 

2.  (prow,  krood).  To  coo.  = 

crood.  Scot.  [gruel.  | 

crow'die.  Var.  of  crowdy,  a| 
crow'dle  (kroo'd’l).  Scot.  & 
dial.  Eng.  var.  of  croodlk. 
crowd  poisoning.  Med.  Disease 
caused  by  the  crowding  together 


of  a  large  number  of  persons, 

esp.  in  insanitary  dwellings, 
crow  duck  The  American  coot 
( Fulica  americana )  ;  also,  any 
of  various  other  dark-colored 
aquatic  birds. 

crowd'weed',  n.  a  Charlock, 
b  The  field  cj^ess. 
crow'dy  (kroo'dT  ;  krdbd'T),  n. 
A  thick  eruel  of  oatmeal  and 
water,  milk, etc.;  food  of  the  por¬ 
ridge  kind.  Scot,  or  Dial.  Eng. 
Crowe,  Captain  (krB).  A  quix¬ 
otic  naval  personage  in  Smol¬ 
lett’s  “Adventures  of  Sir 
Launcelot  Greaves.” 

Crow'eat  er.  it.  A  native  of 
South  Australia.  Slang,  Aus¬ 
tralia. 

crow'er,  n.  One  that  crows, 
crowes.  croze. 
crow  fig  The  nux  vomica  tree, 
crow'flow  er  (kro'flou'Br),  n. 
Dial.  Eng.  a  =  crowfoot  a. 
b  The  ragged  robin.  Obs. 
c  The  wild  hyacinth.  Obs.  d  The 
marsh  marigold. 


crow'foot  ed,  a.  1.  Having,  or 

marked  with,  erow’s-feet. 

2.  Having  crowsteps,  or  corbie- 
steps,  as  a  gable, 
crowfoot  grass,  a  Crab  grass 
(Syntherisma  sanguinalis).  b 
Egyptian  grass.  [violet.  | 

crowfoot  violet.  The  biru’s-footl 
crowing.  />.  pr.  4-  vb.  n.  of  crow. 
—  crowing  convulsion.  Med. 
Childcrowing. 

crowl  (krdol).  Scot.  &  dial.  Eng. 
torm  of  crawl. 

crowl,  v.  i.  To  rumble  said 

of  the  stomach  and  bowels.  Obs. 

crowl  (krool),  n.  A  dwarfed 

person.  Scot.  4*  /r.  —  r.  t.  To 

stunt.  Scot.  Sr  lr. 

crow  ling  Either  of  two  com- 

inon  European  heathers  or 

heaths  (Comma  vulgaris  and 

Erica  cinerea). 

crowme.  +  crumb. 

crown  (krBn),  ».  p.  of  crow. 

Archaic  or  Dial. 

crown  (dial,  krdon),  v.  t.  [From 

cr owner  for  coroner .]  To  hold 


food,  foot ;  out,  oil ;  chair  ;  go  ;  sing,  ii)k  ;  ♦hen,  thin ;  nature,  verdure  (250) ;  K  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144) ;  boN  ;  yet ;  zh  =  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Guidh. 

Full  explanations  of  Abbreviations,  Signs,  etc.,  Immediately  precede  the  \  ocabulary. 


CROWN 


540 


CRUCIAN  CARP 


of  a  crown,  or  as  constituting  the  summit,  crest,  ortopmost 
part  of  an  object  ;  as,  the  crown  of  the  road. 

The  steepy  crown  of  the  bare  mountains.  Dryden. 

6.  Anything  which  imparts  beauty,  splendor,  honor,  dig¬ 
nity,  or  finish  ;  also,  the  consummation,  perfection,  or 
highest  state  or  quality  of  anything. 

A  virtuous  woman  is  a  crown  to  her  husband.  Prov.  xii.  4. 
Mutual  love,  the  crown  of  all  our  bliss.  Milton. 

6.  The  topmost  part  of  the  skull  or  head  ;  hence,  by  ex¬ 
tension,  the  head. 

From  toe  to  crown  he  ’ll  fill  our  skin  with  pinches.  Shah. 
Twenty  things  which  I  set  down  ; 

This  done,  I  twenty  more  had  in  my  crown.  Bunyan. 

7.  The  part  of  a  hat  or  other  headwear  covering  the  crown 
of  the  head  ;  the  upper  part  of  a  hat. 

8-  Any  of  several  coins  (orig.,  one  bearing  the  image  of  a 
crown)  ;  also,  a  money  of  account.  The  British  silver 
crown  has  been  current  at  five  shillings  ever  since  the  first 
issue  in  1551,  under  Edward  VI.  It  is  legal  tender  up  to 
40s.  For  other  current  crowns,  see  coin.  The  values  of 
some  old  crowns  are  :  Brabant,  $1.07  ;  Holland,  $0.87  ;  Den¬ 
mark,  $1.23  ;  France,  see  ecu  ;  Bern,  $0.90;  Zurich,  $0.89. 

9.  A  representation  of  a  crown  as  a  heraldic  bearing,  a 
watermark,  hall-mark,  etc.  ;  also,  a  size  of  paper  originally 
watermarked  with  a  crown  (see  paper). 

10.  Arch,  a  An  open  rooflike  finial  of  a  tower,  as  if  four 
or  eight  or  more  flying  buttresses  met  in  a  common  finial ; 
found  in  late  English  Gothic,  b  =  corona,  5. 

11.  Bot.  a  =  corona,  9  a.  b  The  junction  of  stem  and 
root  in  a  seed  plant;  a  corona  (in  sense  9  e).  C  The  head 
of  foliage  in  a  tree  or  shrub,  d  The  tuft  of  leaves  at  the 
apex  of  a  pineapple,  e  In  general,  any  circle  of  append¬ 
ages,  as  the  scales  composing  the  pappus  in  certain  com¬ 
posites  or  the  ring  at  the  apex  of  the  nucule  in  Cliaracese. 

12.  Anat .,  Zoo/.,  etc.  a  Anat.  The  part  of  a  tooth  which 
projects  above  the  gum  ;  also,  the  top  or  grinding  surface 
of  a  tooth  ;  hence,  Dentisti'y,  an  artificial  substitute  for 
the  natural  crown  of  a  tooth ;  as,  a  gold  crown,  b  The  top 
or  upper  part  of  an  antler,  c  The  crest,  as  of  a  bird, 
d  The  vertex  of  the  head  of  a  whale,  in  which  the  blow¬ 
holes  are  located,  e  The  entire  body  of  a  crinoid  above  the 
stock  or  column. 

13.  Arts,  Industries,  etc.  a  Jewelry.  The  top  part,  or 
part  above  the  girdle,  of  a  cut  gem;  specif.,  the  upper 
range  of  facets  in  a  rose  diamond  or  the  bezel  of  a  bril¬ 
liant.  b  Mech.  Any  terminal  flat  member,  as  the  face  of 
an  anvil,  c  The  vertex  or  top  part  of  an  arch  or  arched 
surface,  as  a  street,  a  deck  rounding  toward  the  middle, 
etc.  See  arch,  lllust.  (2).  d  The  top  or  cover  of  a  bell, 
e  The  dome  of  a  furnace  ;  the  howell  of  a  porcelain  furnace, 
f  In  a  bicycle,  the  junction  of  the  front  fork  with  the 
head,  g  The  crossbar  connecting  the  prongs  of  a  card 
tooth,  h  Surg.  The  crown  saw  of  a  trepan.  1  Lace 
Making.  See  couronne. 

14  Naut.  a  The  thick,  arching  end  of  the  shank  of  an 
anchor  where  the  arms  are  joined  to  it.  See  anchor. 
b  An  interweaving  of  the  strands  of  a  rope  so  as  to  prevent 
untwisting.  Crowns  are  added  to  wall  knots,  and  are  sin¬ 
gle  or  double.  See  knot,  lllust. 

15  =  corona,  in  various  senses,  as  a  halo,  a  tonsure,  a 
circlet  for  tapers,  etc.  Cf.  10  b,  11  a,  above. 

16.  Geom.  The  plane  area  between  two  concentric  perim¬ 
eters. 

17.  Short  for  crown  lens. 

crown  of  aberration,  Aslron.,  an  apparent  circle  of  light 
around  the  true  circle  of  the  sun,  due  to  aberration  and 
diffusion  of  light. — c.  of  cups.  Elec.  =  couronne  des 
tasses.  —  c'.-of-the-field',  the  corn  cockle.  —  c.  of  thorns, 
a  The  wreath  placed  on  the  head  of  Christ  just  before  his 
crucifixion  {John  xix.  2,  5).  It  is  supposed  to  have  been 
composed  of  the  thorny  shrub  Z izyphus  vulgaris,  b  Horl. 
A  very  spiny,  leafless  species  of  Euphorbia  (E.  sjrfendens) 
grown  in  conservatories  as  a  curiosity,  and  for  its  brilliant 
scarlet  flowers.  —  c.  of  Upper  and  Lower  i  2 
Egypt,  the  headdress  of  the  Egyptian  pha-  f)  0 
raohs,  formed  of  the  two  crowns  worn  by  /]  \j 
the  respective  pharaohs  of  Upper  and  of  W  W 
Lower  Egypt  before  the  country  was  , 
united  under  one  rule;— called  also pschenl.  1  Hieroglyphic 
,,  .  .  ,,  ...  representations 

orown  (kroun),  v.  t.  ;  CROWNED  (kround);  0f  Crown  of  Up- 
crown'ing.  [ME.  coroncn,  comnen,  cm-  per  Egypt,  2 
nien,  crounien ,  OF.  coroner ,  F.  couronner ,  Crown  of  Lower 
fr.  L.  coronare,  fr.  corona  a  crown.  See  Fgypt.lPschent. 
crown,  n.]  1  To  place  a  crown  upon;  to  cover,  decorate, 

or  invest  with  a  crown;  hence,  to  invest  with  royalty;  to 
establish  as  a  sovereign  ;  to  enthrone. 

Her  who  fairest  does  appear, 

Crown  her  queen  of  all  the  year.  Dryden. 

Crown  him,  and  say,  “  Long  live  our'emperor."  Shak. 

2.  To  bestow  something  upon  as  a  mark  of  honor,  dignity, 
or  recompense  ;  to  adorn ;  dignify. 

Thou  .  .  .  hast  crowned  him  with  glory  and  honor.  Ps.  viii.  5. 

3.  To  top,  cap,  or  surmount,  as  with  a  crown. 

Amidst  the  grove  that  crowns  yon  tufted  hill.  Byron. 

4.  To  form  or  furnish  the  topmost  or  finishing  part  of ; 
to  complete  ;  consummate;  perfect;  also,  to  form  the  lofti¬ 
est  or  supreme  adornment  of ;  to  beautify  ;  glorify. 

How  blest  is  he  who  crowns ,  in  shades  like  these, 

A  youth  of  labor  with  an  age  of  ease.  Goldsmith. 

5.  To  fill,  as  a  cup,  to  the  brim  or  until  the  foam  forms 

a  crown  above  it.  Dryden. 

6.  Checkers.  To  place  another  man  on,  or  to  turn  with  the 
crown  upward  (a  man  that  has  reached  an  opponent's  king 
row,  or  crown  head),  to  indicate  that  it  is  a  king. 

7  Mil.  To  effect  a  lodgment  upon,  as  upon  the- crest  of 
the  glacis,  or  the  summit  of  the  breach. 

8.  To  cause  to  round  upward  ;  to  make  convex,  as  a  road 


or  a  roof  ;  to  make  (anything)  higher  at  the  middle  than  at 
the  edges,  as  the  face  of  a  machine  pulley  ;  — often  w  ith  up. 

9.  Dentistry.  To  put  an  artificial  crown  upon  (a  tooth), 
crown'al  (kroun'dl),  n.  [See  coronal  ;  crown,  n.l  A 
coronet;  crown;  wreath;  coronal.  Obs.  or  Archaic. 
“  Crownals  of  violet,  ivy,  and  pine.”  Shelley. 

crown  antler-  The  topmost  branch  or  tine  of  an  antler, 
crown  arch-  A  plate  supporting  a  crown  sheet, 
crown  bar  One  of  the  bars  supporting  a  crown  sheet. 
crown'beartF  (kroun'berd'),  n.  Any  asteraceous  plant 
of  the  genus  Verbeshia. 

crown  block.  A  timber  structure  connecting  at  the  top 
the  posts  of  a  derrick  for  an  oil  well, 
crown  brace.  A  brace  attached  to  a  crown  bar  and  to  the 
shell  and  dome  of  a  boiler,  to  support  the  crown  sheet, 
crown  colony.  A  colony  of  the  British  Empire  not  hav¬ 
ing  responsible  self-government,  being  more  or  less  com¬ 
pletely  under  the  control  of  the  home  government.  They 
range  in  organization  from  mere  military  administrations, 
such  as  Gibraltar,  to  those  having  elected  councils,  but 
no  responsible  ministry,  such  as  Bermuda, 
crown  debt.  Eng.  Law.  Any  debt  due  to  the  crown. 
Upon  crown  debts  of  record  the  crown  has  the  remedy  by 
writ  of  extent.  By  virtue  of  .33  Hen.  VIII.  c.  39,  1541,  crown 
debts  of  record  include  debts  on  obligation  or  other  specialty; 
by  virtue  of  13  Eliz.  c.  4,  1571,  debts  due  from  the  accountants 
to  the  crown  ;  and  by  the  Taxes  Management  Act  of  18t>U,  sec. 
118,  duties  detained  in  the  hands  of  tax  collectors, 
crowned  (kround),  ]>.  a.  1.  Having  or  wearing  a  crown  ; 
surmounted,  invested,  or  adorned,  with  a  crown;  specif., 
Her.,  having  a  crown  of  specified  tincture. 

2.  Consummate;  perfect;  sovereign.  Obs.  Chaucer. 

3.  Brimful;  bounteous  ;  as,  a  crowned  cup. 

crowned  pigeon,  any  of  several  very  large  and  handsome 
pigeons  constituting  the  genus  Ooura,  native  of  New 
Guinea  and  the  adjacent  islands.  They  are  mostly  pale 
blue,  or  ash-blue  and  chestnut,  with  white  or  gray  mark¬ 
ings,  and  have  a  remarkable  erect  crest  of  decomposed 
feathers. 

crown'er  (kroun'er),  n.  1.  One  that  crowns;  an  act  that 
crowns  or  consummates.  J.  Fletcher. 

2.  A  fall  on  the  crown  of  the  head. 

crown'er  (kroun'er  ;  krobn'er),  n.  [Cf.  coroner.]  1.  A 
coroner.  Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 

2.  A  commander  of  a  county’s  troops.  Scot.  Hut. 

crown'et  (kroun'St),  n.  [See  crown,  coronet.]  A  coro¬ 
net.  Obs.  Shak. 

crown  gall  a  A  disease  affecting  the  peach, apricot, grape, 
rose,  and  other  nursery  stock,  often  resulting  in  serious 
damage.  It  is  manifested  by  swellings  appearing  at  the 
crown  of  the  plant,  followed  by  decay  of  the  roots,  b  The 
slime  fungus  {Dendrophagus  globosus)  causing  this  disease, 
crown  glass  1.  Window  glass  blown  and  whirled  into 
the  form  of  a  disk,  in  the  center  of  which  is  a  knot,  called 
the  bull's-eye,  left  by  the  worker’s  rod.  Panes  cut  from 
it  are  brilliant  but  small  and  uneven,  and.  though  formerly 
in  almost  universal  use,  are  now  manufactured  for  occa¬ 
sional  decorative  purposes  only. 

2  Hence,  the  material  from  which  crown  glass  is  made  ; 
alkali-lime  glass  (for  optical  purposes  potash-lime  glass), 
as  distinguished  from  flint  glass. 

3.  =  CROWN  LENS. 

crown  gold  Gold  eleven  twelfths  (.917)  fine,  the  standard 
for  English  gold  coins  since  the  reign  of  Charles  II. 
crown  grafting-  Hort.  a  See  bark  grafting,  b  Any  form 
of  grafting  in  which  the  scion  is  inserted  into  the  stock  at 
the  crown  or  surface  of  the  ground, 
crown  imperial,  n.  1.  An  emperor’s  crown. 

2  A  spring-blooming  liliaceous  plant  ( FrUillaria  impe¬ 
rial  is)  having  at  the  top  of  the  stalk  a  cluster  of  pendent 
bell-shaped  flowers  surmounted  by  a  whorl  of  leaves.  It 
is  an  old  garden  favorite. 

3.  Arch.  =  crown,  10  a. 

crown  jewels  The  jewels  appertaining  to  a  sovereign, 
crown'land'  (kroun'IXnd'),  n.  1.  Land  belonging  to  the 
crown,  -to  the  revenues  of  which  the  reigning  sovereign  is 
entitled  ;  the  crown's  domain  or  estate. 

2.  [G.  kronland.]  In  Austria-Hungary,  one  of  the  prov¬ 
inces,  or  largest  administrative  divisions  of  the  monarchy  ; 
as,  the  crownland  of  Lower  Austria, 
crown  law.  The  law  of  criminal  prosecutions.  Eng. 
crown  lawyer.  One  employed  by  the  crown  in  criminal 
cases.  Eng. 

crown  lens  The  convex  lens  of  an  achromatic  lens,  made 
of  crown  glass  (see  achromatic  lens,  //lust.). 
crown  Office  Zho.  Law.  a  The  office  of  the  Court  of 
King’s  (or  Queen’s)  Bench,  in  which  certain  procedure  took 
place  on  the  crown,  or  criminal,  law  side,  and  in  matters 
relating  to  the  prerogative  writs  of  quo  warranto,  manda¬ 
mus,  and  prohibition.  It  is  now  a  department  for  the 
King’s  (or  Queen’s)  Bench  Division  in  the  Central  Office  of 
the  High  Court  of  Justice,  b  The  chancerv  office  in  which 
the  great  seal  is  generally  affixed  ;  formerly,  the  office  of 
the  common-law  side  of  the  Chancery  Court, 
crown  palm.  A  West  Indian  pinnate-leaved  palm  (En- 
glerophcenix  earibsea)  related  to  the  coconut  palm, 
crown'plece'  (kroun'pes'),  v.  a  A  piece  or  part  forming 
the  crown  or  top  of  anything,  b  The  piece  which  passes 
over  the  head  in  a  bridle,  c  Properly  crown  piece.  A 
coin.  See  crown,  8.  d  Arch.  A  short  timber  placed  on  a 
wall  to  receive  the  end  of  a  strut. 

crown  plate  1-  Founding.  A  plate  placed  on  the  core. 

2  Arch.  A  ridge  beam. 

crown  prince  The  heir  apparent  to  a  crown  or  throne, 
crown  princess  The  wife  of  a  crown  prince, 
crown  prosecutor  In  British  cplonies,  a  barrister  ap- 
,  pointed  to  institute  and  carry  on  criminal  suits  in  the  name 
of  the  government. 

crown  pulley  A  pulley  in  the  crown  block  of  a  derrick, 
crown  rust-  Either  of  two  species  of  rust  fungi  ( Puccinia 
coronata.  and  P.  coronifera)  attacking  grain ;  — so  called 
from  the  crown  of  blunt  teeth  surmounting  the  teliospores. 


crown  saw.  [From  its  resemblance  to  a  crown.]  A  rotary 
saw  in  the  form  of  a  hollow  cylinder,  with 
teeth  on  the  end  or  edge, 
crown  scab  Far.  A  cancerous  sore 
round  the  corners  of  a  hoof,  similar  to 
greased  heels. 

crown  sheet  The  fiat  plate  which  forms 
the  top  of  the  furnace  or  fire  box  of  an  in¬ 
ternally  fired  steam  boiler, 
crown  side.  Eng.  Lair.  The  criminal-law  side  of  the  Court 
of  King’s  (or  Queen’s)  Bench,  or,  now,  of  the  corresponding 
division  of  the  High  Court  of  Justice, 
crown  sparrow  Any  of  certain  North  American  spar¬ 
rows  which  constitute  the  genus  Zonotrichia ,  having  con¬ 
spicuous  stripes  on  the  head. 

crown  system  A  system  of  coinage  the  unit  of  which  is 
called  the  crown,  as  the  present  system  of  Austria-Hun¬ 
gary  and  of  Denmark,  Norway,  ana  Sweden, 
crown  tax.  A  tax  paid  to  tne  crown;  esp.,  the  golden 
crown,  or  its  value,  required  annually  from  the  Jews  oy  the 
king  of  Syria  in  the  time  of  the  Maccabees.  1  Alacc.  x.  20. 
crown  valve.  A  dome-shaped  valve  reciprocating  over  a 
series  of  slots  and  regulating  the  opening  through  them, 
crown  wheel  Mach.  A  wheel  with  cogs  or  teeth  set  in 
its  rims  at  right  angles  to  its  plane, 
crown'-wheel  es-cape'ment.  Horol.  See 
escapement,  3. 

crown'work  (krou  n'w  ti  r  k'),  n. 

1.  Fort.  An  outwork  consisting  pf  a 
central  bastion  connected  by  curtains 
with  two  demibastions,  occupying  a 
hill,  covering  a  bridgehead  or  the  like, 
and  connected  by  wings  with  the  main 
work  or  the  river  bank. 

2.  Dentistry.  The  application  of  artificial  crowns  to  teeth  ; 
also,  a  niece  of  such  work. 

crow  pheasant  The  common  coucal  (Centropus  sinen¬ 
sis)  of  India  and  China,  a  large  cuckoo  of  terrestrial  habits, 
believed  by  the  natives  to  give  omens. 

crow  poison  a  A  small  American  liliaceous  plant  (No- 
t hoscordum  bivalve)  resembling  Allium  but  without  odor. 
It  is  poisonous  to  stock,  b  =  fly  poison. 
crow'-quill',  n.  A  quill  of  the  crow,  or  a  fine  pen  made 
from  it ;  also,  a  kind  of  small  fine  steel  pen. 
crow’s'-bilF  (kroz'-),  crow'bill'  (kro'bTF),  n.  Surg.  A 
kind  of  forceps  for  extracting  foreign  bodies,  as  bullets 
from  wounds. 

crow’s'— foot',  n.;  pi.  crow’s-feet.  1.  Anything  having 
the  form  of,  or  likened  to,  a  crow’s  foot;  specif.  :  a  One 
of  the  small  wrinkles  that  appear,  as  the  eff  ect  of  age,  etc., 
under  and  around  the  outer  corners  of  the  eyes  ;  —  usually 
in  the  pi.  b  Well  Boiing.  A  tool  with  a  side  claw  used 
for  various  purposes,  as  for  holding  a  drill  rod  while  a  sec¬ 
tion  is  being  attached  or  detached  or  for  recovering  broken 
rods,  c  An  embroidery  stitch,  d  A  contrivance  consisting 
of  two  pieces  fastened  together  crosswise  to  support  a  post. 
2.  a  =  crowfoot,  in  various  senses,  as  sense  1,  2,  3,  or  6. 
b  Arch.  =  bird’s-mouth.  U.S. 
crow  shrike  Any  of  various  peculiar,  often  strikingly 
black-and-white-plumaged,  shrikes  constituting  the  sub¬ 
family  Gymnorhininee.  They  are  found  chiefly  in  the  Aus¬ 
tralian  region  and  include  the  organ  bird, piping  crows,  and 
so-called  magpies  of  Australia  and  Tasmania.  See  magpie. 
crow’s  nest  Naut.  A  box  or  perch  near  the  top  of  a  mast, 
esp.  in  whalers,  built  for  the  man  on  the  lookout, 
crow'toe'  (kro'to'),  n.  1.  a  A  toothwort  ( Dentaria  laci- 
niata)  of  the  eastern  United  States;  —  so  called  from  its 
slender  rhizome,  b  The  bird’s-foot  trefoil,  c  In  popular 
or  dial.  English  usage  :  the  wild  hyacinth  ( Scilla  nutans ) ; 
the  male  orchis;  the  buttercup. 

2.  A  caltrop. 

croy'don  (kroi'dwn),  n.  [From  Croydon,  England.]  1.  A 
kind  of  carriage  like  a  gig,  originally  of  wickerwork. 

2.  A  kind  of  cotton  sheeting  ;  also,  a  calico, 
croze  (kroz),  n.  [Of  uncertain  origin.]  Coopering.  The 
groove  in  the  staves  of  casks,  barrels,  etc.,  for  receiving  the 
edge  of  the  head  ;  also,  a  tool  for  making  it. 
croze,  v.  t. ;  crozed  (krozd) ;  croz'ing  (kroz'Tng).  1.  To 
make  a  croze  in  (a  stave). 

2.  Hat  Manvf.  To  refold  (a  hat  body)  so  as  to  present  a 
fresh  surface  to  the  felting  machine. 

Cro'zier  wire'-wound'  gun  (kro'zher).  [After  William 
Crozier,  American  army  officer.]  Ordnance.  A  gun  con¬ 
sisting  essentially  of  a  steel  tube  wrapped  in  part  or 
throughout  its  entire  length  with  steel  wire  under  tension 
and  finished  by  shrinking  on  a  jacket  and  hoops.  A  series 
of  step  rings  forms  the  front  connection  between  the  jacket 
and  tube,  no  longitudinal  stress  being  transmitted  through 
any  portion  of  the  wire  wrapping. 

cru'cial  (kroo'shal),  a.  [F.  crucial,  fr.  L.  crux,  crucis , 
cross.  See  cross.]  1.  Having  the  form  of,  or  pert,  to,  a 
cross  ;  cruciform  ;  intersecting  ;  as,  a  crucial  incision. 

2.  Of  the  nature  of,  or  relating  to,  a  supreme  trial  or  a 
final  choice  or  decision  ;  supremely  critical ;  decisive ;  as,  a 
cmcial  test,  argument,  or  experiment ;  also,  of  the  nature 
of  a  crux  ;  as,  a  crucial  difficulty  ;  hence,  trying  ;  severe  ; 
serving  as  a  test ;  as,  a  crucial  period  ;  a  cnicial  trial, 
crucial  ligaments,  A?ia/.,two  ligaments  (anterior  and  poste¬ 
rior)  which  connect  the  femur  and  the  tibia  in  the  interior 
of  the  knee  joint,  between  the  condyles.  They  cross  each 
other  somewhat  like  the  letter  X. 

Cru'cian  (-shan),  a.  [Crux -i an.]  Astron.  In  chemical 
classification  of  stars,  denoting  likeness  of  spectrum  to  that 
of  Alpha  (a)  Crucis,  in  which  the  lines  of  hydrogen,  helium, 
asterium,  oxygen,  nitrogen,  and  carbon  predominate, 
crucian  carp  [Cf.  Sw.kamssa,  G.  karausche,  F.carousse, 
carassin ,  corassin,  LL.  coracinns,  Gr.  Kopanivos  a  sort  of 
fish.]  A  European  carp  ( Carassius  vulgaris)  having  a  t  hicker 
and  deeper  body  than  the  common  carp,  and  no  barbels. 


Crown  Saw. 


a  coroner’s  inquest  on.  Obs.  or 
Dial.  Eng. 

crown'a-cle.  4*  chronicle. 
crown  animalcule.  A  rotifer 
of  the  genus  Stcphanoceros,  in 
which  the  female  is  attached 
and  tubicolous.with  the  edges  of 
the  disk  produced  into  a  circle 
of  ciliated  tentacles, 
crown-a'tion  filial,  kroo-na'- 
shitn).  Obs.  or  dial.  Eng.  var. 
of  coronation.  [bark.  I 

crown  bark.  Pharm.  Pale| 
crown  crane  The  demoiselle 
crane.  [=  lady’s-comb.I 

crow  needle,  or  crow  needles, 
crown  escapement.  See  escape¬ 
ment,  3. 

crown  filler.  Precipitated  cal¬ 
cium  sulphate,  used  as  a  filler 
in  paper  making. 


crown  fire.  Forestry.  A  forest 
fire  in  which  the  crowns  of  the 
trees  are  ignited, 
crown  gate.  The  head  gate  of 
a  lock  of  a  canal,  etc.  [row.  I 
crown  head.  Checkers.  A  king! 
crown  'ing,  p.  pr.  Sr  vb.  n.  of 
crown. 

crown  knot.  =  crown  oall. 
crown'less,  a.  See -less. 
crown'let,  w.  A  coronet, 
crown 'ling,  n.  A  young  king, 
crown  living.  An  ecclesiastical 
living  in  the  gift  of  the  crown, 
crown 'ment,  n.  [OF.  corone- 
ment.)  Coronation.  Obs. 
crown  octavo.  See  octavo. 
crown  paper.  See  paper. 
crown  pigeon.  =  crowned 

PIGEON.  [POST.  1 

crown'-post',  n.  1.  =  kino-| 


2.  Dentistry.  A  small  post  at¬ 
tached  to  an  artificial  crown  to 
fit  into  the  pulp  canal, 
crown  rootknot.  =  crown 
gall.  [evidence.  £ng.\ 
crown’s  evidence.  =  kin<;’s| 
crown  shell  =  acorn  shell. 
crown  thistle-  The  European 
thistle  <  'nrdvus  eriophorvs.  Ob*. 
crown  tile.  A  plain  or  flat  roof 
tile  ;  also,  a  hip  tile, 
crown  tuber.  A  tuber  of  which 
the  top  is  stem  and  the  lower 
part  root.  L.  H  Bailey. 

crown  vetch.  =  axseed. 
crow  onion.  =  crow  garlic. 
crowp  (kroop  ;  krop).  Scot.  & 
dial.  Eng.  var.  of  croup,  croak, 
crow  pea.  The  bush  vetch 
(  Vicia  septum). 
crow  purse.  The  sea  purse. 


crow’s  ash.  Theflindosa.  Aus¬ 
tralia.  [Eng.  var.  of  chouse. I 
crowse  (kr<5os).  Obs.  or  dial.| 
crow'-silk',  n.  Any  of  various 
confervoid  filamentous  fresh¬ 
water  algie,  esp.  Rhizoclonium 
rind  are. 

crow'-soap'',  n.  Soapwort. 
crow'step  ,  ».  Arch.  =  COR- 
bikstf.p.  —  crow'stepped 
(kro'stgpt  ),  a. 

crow 'stone  ,  w.  1.  The  top  stone 
of  a  gable  end.  [Dial.  Eng. \ 
2.  A  flinty  white  sandstone.! 
crowth.  crowd,  instrument, 
crow'-tread',  v.  t.  To  tread  (a 
female  bird)  in  the  way  a  crow 
was  supposed  to  do ;  hence, 
fig.,  to  treat  ignominiously  ;  to 
abuse.  Obs. 

crow'-vict  uals,  n.  Ground  ivy. 


croydon.  or  croyden.  sanguine. 

Pr<>h.  a  sallow  color.  Oh*. 
croyl 'stone  .  ?/.  Min.  Crystal¬ 
lized  cawk,  in  which  the  crys¬ 
tals  are  small.  Obs.  [bearer.  I 

croyser.  +  crosier,  cross- 1 
cro'zier  (kro'zh?r),  //.,  cro'- 
ziered  (-zhPrd),  a.  Vars.  of 

CROSIER,  CROSIKRED. 

croz'zil.  croz'le,  croz'zle 

(krOz'U  ;  -’1),  r.  ».  To  shrivel 
or  cake  with  heat  ;  to  burn  to  a 
cinder.  Dial.  Eng.  —  n.  A  cin¬ 
der. 

C-  R-  P.  Abbr.  Calendarium  Ro- 
tulorum  Patentium  (L.,  Calen¬ 
dar  of  the  Patent  Rolls), 
era.  Abbr.  Credits  ;  creditors. 
Crsp.  Abbr.  Crispian;  Crispin; 
Crispus. 

||  cm  (krii),  r».  [F.,  prop.,  p.  p. 


of  crotU  e  to  grow.]  Lit. .growth; 
hence,  also,  a  tract  of  land  on 
which  something  i6  grown;  esp., 
a  vineyard.  [curb.  I 

crub  (krttb).  Dial.  var.  of| 
crucche.  cruche.  f  crutch. 
cruce.  -f  cruse.  [Poetic.  I 

cruce  (kroos),  n.  Crucible.] 
cru'ces.  n.,pl.  of  crux. 
cruch.  Crutch.  R$f.  Sp. 
cruche.  +  crouch,  a  cross, 
era  he.  +  crouch,  n.  Sr  v. 
enrht.  Crutched.  Ref.  Sp. 
cru'ci-ade.  w.  [LL.  cruciata  : 
ef.  F.  cruciade .]  Also  cru  ci-a'- 
da,  cru'ci-at,  etc.  A  crusade  ; 
also,  a  papal  bull  sanctioning  a 
crusade  or  privileging  partici¬ 
pants  in  it.  Obs.  or  Hist. 
cru'cial-ly,  adr.  of  crucial. 
cru'cian,  n.  The  crucian  carp. 


ale,  senate,  c&re,  ftm,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofa ;  eve,  gvent,  6nd,  recent,  maker;  fee,  Ill ;  old,  5 bey,  orb,  6dd,  s6ft,  connect ;  use,  unite,  urn,  ip,  circus,  menu ; 

0  Forelcrn  Word.  +  Obsolete  Variant  of.  +  combined  with.  =  equals. 
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cru'cl-ate  (krCo'shT-at),  a.  [L.  cruciatus ,  p.  p.  of  cruciare 
to  crucify,  torture,  fr.  crux ,  crucis,  a  cross,  torture.  See 
cross.]  1.  Tormented.  Obs.  Bale. 

2.  Cross-shaped  or  marked  with  a  cross.  Specif.  :  a  Bot. 
Having  leaves  or  petals  in  the  form  of  a 
cross  ;  cruciform,  b  Zo'dl.  Crossing,  as  the 
wings  of  some  insects, 
cru'ci  ate  (-at),  v.  t. ;  cru'ci-at'ed  (-at'6d) ; 
cru'ci-at'ing  (-at'Tng).  1.  To  crucify.  Obs. 

2.  To  mark  with  a  cross  or  crosses.  Rare. 
cruci-a'tlon  (-a'shwn),  n.  [LL.  crucial io.] 

1.  Act  of  torturing  ;  torture  ;  torment.  R. 

2.  State  of  being  cruciate,  or  crossed.  Cruciate  Flower, 
cru'ci-ble  (kroo'sT-b’l),  n.  [LL.  crucibulum  a  hanging 

lamp,  an  earthen  pot  for  melting  metals  ;  cf.  OF.  croisuel 
a  sort  of  lamp,  crucible,  F.  creuset  crucible,  and  E.  cresset. 
It  was  confused  with  derivatives  of  L.  crux  cross  (cf .  cross- 
let),  lamps  and  later  crucibles  prob.  having  been  some¬ 
times  marked  with  a  cross.]  1.  A  vessel  or  melting  pot 
of  some  very  refractory  substance,  as  clay,  graphite,  porce¬ 
lain,  or  platinum,  used  for 
melting  and  calcining 
substances  which  require 
a  high  degree  of  heat,  as 
metals,  ores,  etc.  Cruci¬ 
bles  vary  in  size  from  those 
an  inch  or  less  in  height  Crucibles. 

(for  chemical  analyses)  to  those  having  a  capacity  of  many 
hundreds  of  pounds. 

2.  A  hollow  at  the  bottom  of  a  furnace,  to  receive  the 
melted  metal. 

3.  A  severe  trial  or  test ;  as,  the  ciucible  of  affliction. 
Crucible  Steel.  Also  crucible  cast  steel.  A  superior  but 

expensive  kind  of  cast  steel  made  either  by  melting  blis¬ 
ter  steel  in  crucibles,  or  by  fusing  together  wrought  iron, 
carbon,  and  flux  in  crucibles.  That  made  by  the  former 
method  is  the  standard  for  fine  tools. 


cru'ci-fer  (-fer),  n.  [L.  See  cruciferous.]  1.  Eccl.  One 
who  carries  a  cross,  as  at  the  head  of  a  procession. 

2.  Bot.  Any  plant  of  the  family  Brassicace®  ;  a  cress  ;  —  in 
allusion  to  the  four  petals,  which  resemble  a  Maltese  cross, 
cru-cif'er-ous  (kroo-sTf'er-ws),  a.  [L.  crux ,  crucis ,  cross 
+  -ferous.]  1.  Bearing  a  cross. 

2-  Bot.  Pertaining  to,  or  characteristic  of,  the  Crucifer®, 
or  Brassicace®. 

cru'ci  fix  (kroo'sT-fiks),  n.  [F.  crucifix  or  LL.  crucifixus , 
fr.  L.  crux,  crucis ,  cross  -f-  figere,  fixum,  to  fix.  See  cross, 
fix  ;  cf.  crucify.]  1.  A  representation  of  the  figure  4of 
Christ  upon  the  cross  ;  esp.,  the  sculptured  figure  affixed 
to  a  cross  such  as  is  used  as  a  religious  emblem ;  also,  in 
loose  usage,  the  cross,  as  a  Christian  emblem 

The  cross,  too,  by  degrees,  became  the  crucijix.  Milman. 
And  kissing  oft  her  crucifix , 

Unto  the  block  she  drew.  Warner. 

2.  The  crucified  Christ.  Obs. 

cnUci-flx'ion  (-fTk'shfin),  n.  [L.  crucifixio;  cf.  F.  cruci¬ 
fixion.^  1.  Act  of  crucifying,  specif.,  the  execution  of 
Christ  on  the  cross. 

The  Crucifixion  was  therefore  on  a  F riday  in  some  year  between 
a.  n  28  and  33  inclusive.  Encyc.  Brit. 

2.  State  of  one  who  is  crucified  ;  death  upon  a  cross. 

3.  Intense  suffering  or  affliction  ;  painful  trial. 

What  crucifixions  are  in  love  ?  Herrick 

cru'ci  form  (kroo'st-f6rm),  a.  [L.  crux ,  crucis ,  cross  -f- 
-form.]  Cross-shaped  ;  cruciate  ;  as,  a  cruciform  flower, 
cruciform  ligament.  Ana!.,  a  strong  ligamentous  band  which 
crosses  the  ring  of  the  atlas  ana  holds  the  odontoid 
against  its  anterior  part ,  — so  called  because  it  gives  off 
an  ascending  and  descending  slip  as  it  crosses  the  odon¬ 
toid,  so  that  the  whole  ligament  is  cross-shaped, 
cru'ci-fy  (kroo'sT-fi),  v.  t.  ;  cru'ci-fied  (-fid);  cru'ci-fy'- 
ino.  [F.  crucifier ,  fr.  LL.  crucificare ,  for  crucifigere ,  fr. 
L.  crux ,  crucis ,  cross  -j-  figere  to  fix,  the  ending  figere 
being  changed  to  - ficare ,  F.  fier  (in  compounds),  as  if  fr. 
L.  facer e  to  do,  make.  See  cross,  fix  ;  cf.  crucifix.]  1.  To 
fasten  to  a  cross  ;  to  put  to  death  by  nailing  or  binding  the 
hands  and  feet  to  a  cross  of  execution. 

They  cried,  saying,  Crucify  him,  crucify  him.  Luke  xxiii.  21. 

2.  To  destroy  the  power  or  ruling  influence  of  ;  to  subdue 
completely  ;  to  mortify. 

They  that  are  Christ’s  have  crucified  the  flesh.  Gal  v.  24. 

3.  To  vex  or  torment.  Obs.  Beau.  &  FI. 

4.  To  place  crosswise  ;  to  cross.  Rare 

crude  (krood),  a. ;  crud'er  (-er) ;  crui/est.  [L.  cmdus 
raw  ;  akin  to  cruor  blood  (which  flows  from  a  wound). 
See  raw  ;  cf.  cruel.]  1.  In  a  natural  state  ;  not  cooked  or 
prepared  by  fire  or  heat ;  not  altered,  refined,  or  prepared 
for  use  by  any  process  ;  raw  ;  as,  crude  flesh  ;  crude  sugar. 
2-  Undigested  ;  unconcocted  ;  not  brought  into  a  form  to 
give  nourishment.  “  Crude  and  incoucoct.”  Bacon. 

3.  Unripe;  not  mature  or  perfect ;  immature  ;  undeveloped. 

I  come  to  pluck  your  berries  harsh  and  crude.  Milton. 
4  Wanting  finish,  grace,  tact,  taste,  or  other  quality  char¬ 
acteristic  of  maturity  or  culture  ;  immature,  unfinished,  in¬ 
adept,  or  unassimilated  ;  as,  crude  reasoning  or  politics  ; 
unpolished  or  unrefined  ;  as,  crude  manners  ;  rough,  raw, 
harsh,  or  crass  ;  as,  crude  coloring  ;  crude  remedies. 

Crude ,  undigested  masses  of  suggestion,  furnishing  rather  raw 
materials  for  composition.  De  Quincey. 


6  Unalleviated  ;  undisguised  ;  bald  ;  bare  ;  as,  confronted 
by  the  crude  facts ;  crude  necessities. 

6.  Gram.  Designating,  or  pertaining  to,  the  uninflected 
or  inflectionless  part  of  a  word  ;  as,  the  stem  of  a  word  is 
often  called  the  crude  form. 

Syn. —  Unripe,  immature,  undigested,  green,  inexperi¬ 
enced,  unrefined.  —  Crude,  raw,  callow,  crass  are  here 
compared,  esp.  in  their  fi^:.  senses.  Crude  and  raw  agree 
in  suggesting  lack  of  finish,  polish,  or  assimilation,  raw 
frequently  connoting  in  addition  lack  of  seasoning  or  ex¬ 
perience;  as,  “a  wild  Eastern  caravan  .  .  .  with  crude 
colors  in  the  sun,  fierce  pipes  in  the  air,  high  spears  against 
the  sky  ”  ( H .  James) ;  “  The  coloring  of  the  Saturn  [was]  too 
raw  ”  (  Walpole) ;  “  If  a  truth  is  nude  and  crude ,  that  is  a 
proof  it  has  not  been  steeped  long  enough  in  the  soul  ”  (M. 
Arnold); his  conclusions  raw  and  unconcocted  ”  ( Hazlitt ); 
in  its  crude  form,  raiv  material ;  a .raw  recruit,  a  raw  hand. 
Callow  adds  to  raw  the  implication  of  great  immaturity, 
as  of  one  w  ho  is  very  young  or  unsophisticated  ;  as,  “  souls 
and  wits  which  have  never  got  beyond  the  callow  and 
boarding-school  stage  ”  (M.  Arnold) ;  a  callow  judgment,  a 
callow  discourse.  Crass  adds  to  crude  the  implication  of 
density  or  grossness;  as,  “  There  were  many  crass  minds  in 
Middlemarch,  whose  reflective  scales  could  only  weigh 
things  in  the  lump”  ( G.  Eliot);  “  insufferable  piety  and  crass 
conceit”  (M.  Hewlett);  crass  (cf.  crude)  materialism.  See 

ROUGH,  COARSE,  COMMON  ;  cf.  MATURE. 

crude  fiber  or  fibre,  the  material,  chiefly  cellulose,  obtained 
as  a  residue  in  the  chemical  analysis  of  vegetable  sub¬ 
stances,  as  by  successive  extraction  with  acid  and  alkali. 

—  crude'ly,  adv.  —  crude'ness,  n. 

cru'di-ty  (kroo'di-ti),  n.  ;  pi.  -ties  (-tlz).  [L.  cruditas : 

cf.  F.  crudilS.  See  crude.]  1.  State  or  quality  of  being 
crude  ;  rawness  ;  harshness. 

2.  That  which  is  crude,  as  undigested  matter,  an  ill-de¬ 
fined  conception,  a  piece  of  literary  or  artistic  work  lack¬ 
ing  finish,  etc.  “  Ciudities  in  the  stomach.”  Arbuthnot. 
cru'el  (kroo'Sl),  a.  ;  cru'el-er  (-er) ;  cru'el-est.  [F.,  fr. 
(assumed)  LL.  crudalis ,  for  L.  crudelis ,  fr.  crudus.  See 
crude.]  1.  Disposed  to  give  pain  to  others  ;  willing  or 
pleased  to  hurt,  torment,  or  afflict ;  destitute  of  mercy  or 
pity  ;  savage ;  inhuman  ;  hard-hearted  ;  merciless. 

Behold  a  people  coineth  from  the  north  country  ^  .  .  .  they  are 
cruel  and  have  no  mercy.  Jer.  vi.  22,  23. 

2.  Causing,  or  fitted  to  cause,  pain,  grief,  or  misery. 

Cruel  ware,  wasting  the  earth.  Milton. 

Cursed  be  their  anger,  for  it  was  fierce  ;  and  their  wrath,  for  it 
was  cruel.  Gen.  xlix.  7. 

3.  Attended  with  cruelty  ;  painful ;  harsh 

You  have  seen  cruel  proof  of  this  man’s  strength.  Shak. 
Syn,  —  See  ferocious. 

cruel  plant,  any  of  several  cultivated  species  of  theasclepi- 
adaceous  genera  Araujia ,  Schubertia ,  and  Cynanchum  ;  — 
so  called  because  insects  become  entangled  in  the  flowers, 
cru'el,  adv.  Cruelly.  Obs.,  Dial.,  or  Colloq. 
cru'el  ly,  adv.  1.  In  a  cruel  manner. 

2.  Extremely;  severely.  Colloq.  Spectator. 

cru'el  ty  (kroo'el-tT),  n.  ;  pi.  -ties  (-tlz).  [OF.  cruelte, 
F.  cruaute ;  cf.  L.  crudelitas ,  fr.  crudelis.  See  cruel.] 

1.  Quality  or  state  of  being  cruel ;  disposition  to  give  un¬ 
necessary  pain  or  suffering  to  others ;  inhumanity ;  bar¬ 
barity. 

Pierced  through  the  heart  with  your  stern  cruelty.  Shak. 
2  A  cruel  and  barbarous  deed  ;  inhuman  treatment ;  act 
of  willfully  causing  unnecessary  pain. 

Cruelties  worthy  of  the  dungeons  of  the  Inquisition.  Macaulay. 
cru'et  (kroo'St  ;  -It ;  151),  n.  [AF.  ciuet,  a  dim.  from  OF. 
cnie,  cruie  ;  prob.  of  G.  origin  (cf.  OS.  kruka,  G.  krug)  and 
akin  to  E.  crock  an  earthen  vessel.]  1.  A  bottle  or  ves¬ 
sel  ;  esp.,  a  vial  or  small  glass  bottle  for  holding  vinegar,  oil, 
pepper,  or  the  like,  for  the  table  ;  a  caster. 

2.  Eccl.  A  vessel  used  to  hold  wine,  oil,  or 
water  for  the  service  of  the  altar,  as  in  the 
Eucharist. 

cruet  stand-  A  frame  for  holding  cruets ;  a 

caster. 

cruise  (krooz),  v.  i. ;  cruised  (kroozd); 
cruis'ing.  [Prob.  fr.  D.  kruisen  to  move 
crosswise  or  in  a  zigzag,  to  cruise,  fr.  kruis 
cross,  fr.  OF.  crois,  F.  croix  ;  cf.  OF.  croisier, 

F.  croiser,  to  cross,  cruise.  See  cross.]  1.  To 
sail  back  and  forth  on  the  ocean  ;  to  sail,  as 
for  the  protection  of  commerce,  in  search  of 
an  enemy,  for  plunder,  or  for  pleasure. 

Ship6  of  war  were  sent  to  cruise  near  the  i6le  of  Bute. 

Macaulay. 

’Mid  sands,  and  rocks,  and  storms  to  cruise  for  pleasure.  Young. 
2  To  w  ander  hither  and  thither  on  land.  Colloq. 

3.  Forestry.  To  inspect  forest  land  for  the  purpose  of  es¬ 
timating  the  quantity  of  lumber  it  will  yield. 

cruise,  v.  t.  1.  To  cruise  over  or  about. 

2.  Forestry.  To  explore  with  reference  to  capacity  for  the 
production  of  lumber  ;  as,  to  cruise  a  section  of  land, 
cruise,  n.  A  voyage  made  in  various  directions,  as  of  an 
armed  vessel  for  the  protection  of  other  vessels,  to  visit 
foreign  ports,  or  in  search  of  an  enemy  ;  a  sailing  to  and 
fro,  as  for  exploration  or  for  pleasure. 

He  feigned  a  compliance  with  some  of  his  men,  who  were  bent 
upon  going  a  cruise  to  Manila.  Dumpier. 

cruis'er  (krooz'er),  n.  One  that  cruises  ;  specif.,  of  war 
vessels,  in  the  18th  century,  usually,  a  privateer  ;  now,  a 
man-of-war  less  heavily  armed  and  armored  than  a  battle¬ 


ship,  having  superior  speed,  and  generally  of  from  2,000 
to  10,000  tons  displacement.  Armored  cruisers  have  side 
or  vertical  armor,  in  addition  to  an  armored  deck  sloping 
to  the  sides,  upon  which  coal  is  carried  in  small  bunkers. 
Protected  cruisers  have  no  side  or  vertical  armor,  but  have 
an  armored  deck.  Unprotected  cruisers  have  no  armor  or 
special  protection  agamst  damage  by  gun  fire, 
cruive  (kroov  ;  Scot,  krffv  ;  kriiv),  n.  1.  A  small  rude  in¬ 
closure,  as  a  hovel,  a  pen  for  animals,  etc.  Scot. 

2.  A  kind  of  fish  trap  in  a  wreir  or  tideway,  etc.  Brit. 
crul'ler  (krul'er),  n.  [Cf.  D.  krxdlen  to  curl.  See  curl.] 
A  small  sweet  cake  made  of  a  rich  egg  batter,  cut  into 
rings,  strips,  or  twists,  and  fried  brown  in  deep  fat. 
crumb  (kriim),  n.  Also,  commonly  till  19th  century,  cram. 
[AS.  cruma ,  akin  to  D.  kruim ,  G.  krume;  cf.  G.  krauen 
to  scratch,  claw.]  1.  A  small  fragment  or  piece;  esp.,  a 
very  small  piece  of  bread  or  other  food  broken  or  rubbed  off. 
The  crumbs  which  fell  from  the  rich  man’s  table.  Luke  xvi.  21. 
His  eye  a  mere  pin  point,  .  .  .  gleaming  like  a  crumb  of  glass. 

Stevenson. 

2.  Fig.  :  A  little  ;  a  bit ;  as,  a  crumb  of  comfort. 

3.  The  soft  part  of  bread  ;  —  opposed  to  crust. 

Dust  unto  dust,  what  must  be.  piust ; 

If  you  can’t  get  crumb,  you ’d  best  cut  crust.  Old  Song. 

4.  Loose  friable  earth,  as  the  mold  or  tilth.  Eng. 

5.  The  body  louse.  Local,  U.  S. 

to  a  crumb,  with  great  exactness ;  completely, 
crumb,  v.  t.  dk  i. ;  crumbed  (krumd)  ;  crumb'ing  (krQm'- 
Tng).  Also,  commonly  till  19th  century,  crum.  1.  To 
break  into  crumbs  or  small  pieces,  as  with  the  fingers  ;  as, 
to  ciumb  bread. 

2.  Cookery.  To  cover,  thicken,  or  dress  with  crumbs. 

3.  To  remove  crumbs  from  ;  as,  to  crumb  the  table.  Colloq. 
crumb  brush-  A  brush  for  sweeping  crumbs  from  a  table, 
crumb  cloth  1.  A  cloth,  often  damask,  to  lay  on  or  under 

a  dining  table  to  receive  falling  fragments. 

2.  A  heavy  damask  material,  suitable  for  this  use  or  for 
embroidery. 

crum'ble  (krum'b’l),  v.  t.  ;  crum'bled  (-b’ld) ;  crum'bling 
(-bllng).  [Freq.  of  crumb,  v.  t.,  akin  to  D.  kruimelen ,  G. 
krumeln.']  To  break  into,  or  cause  to  fall  in,  small  pieces. 
He  with  his  bare  wand  can  unthread  thy  joints, 

And  crumble  all  thy  sinews.  Milton. 

crum'ble,  v.  i.  To  fall  into  small  pieces  ;  to  break  or  part 
into  small  fragments  ;  hence,  to  fall  to  decay  or  ruin  ;  to 
become  disintegrated  ;  to  perish. 

If  the  Btone  is  brittle,  it  will  crumble.  Arbuthnot. 
The  league  deprived  of  its  principal  supports  must  soon  crum¬ 
ble  to  pieces.  Prescott. 

crum'ble,  n.  1.  A  crumb.  Obs.  or  Dial. 

2.  Crumbling  substance  ;  fine  debris, 
crum'bly  (krum'blt),  a.  Easily  crumbled  ;  friable.  “  The 
crumbly  soil.”  Ha  wthorne.  —  crum'bli  ness  (-blt-nSs),  n. 
cru'men  (kroo'mSn),  n.  [L.  crumena  purse,  bag.]  Zool. 
The  suborbital  gland,  secreting  a  waxy  substance,  present 
in  many  deer  aud  antelopes. 

crum'my  (krum'T),  a.;  c*rum'mi-er  (-T-er) ;  crum'mi-est. 

1.  Friable  ;  crumbly.  Obs. 

2.  Full  of  crumb  or  crumbs;  also,  soft,  as  the  crumb  of 
bread  is  ;  not  crusty. 

3.  Slang,  a  Plump,  and  in  good  condition;  comely; 
buxom.  Eng.  b  Inferior ;  cheap.  U.  S. 

crump  (krump  ;  krdomp),  v.  t.  <t*  i.  [Of  imitative  origin.] 

1.  To  crunch  ;  to  make  a  crunching  sound,  as  in  eating. 

2.  To  thump  or  thwack.  Colloq.,  Eng. 

crump,  a.  [Prob.  of  imitative  origin  ;  or  cf.  crimp ,  a.  & 
v.]  Brittle  or  friable  ;  crusty.  Scot,  d:  Dial.  Eng. 
crump  (krump),  a.  [See  crumple.]  Crooked  ;  bent.  Obs. 
—  n.  A  hump  on  the  back  ;  a  humpbacked  person.  Obs. 
crump  (krump  ;  krdomp),  v.  t.  &  i.  To  crook  or  curve  ; 
to  curl  up.  Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 

crump'et  (krum'pdt  ;  -pit ;  151 ),  n.  [Of  uncertain  origin.] 
A  kind  of  cake  cooked  on  a  griddle  oi  spider, 
crum'ple  (krum'p’l),  v.  t. ;  crum'pled  (-p’ld) ;  crum'pling 
(-pling).  [Dim.  fr.  the  old  a.  crump  crooked,  bent,  AS. 
ciump,  crumb ,  akin  to  G.  krumm ,  OHG.  chrumb ,  Dan. 
krum ,  D.  krom,  and  E.  cramp.]  To  draw  or  press  into 
wrinkles  or  folds  ;  to  crush  together  ;  to  rumple ;  as,  to 
crumple  paper. 

crum'ple,  v.  i.  To  contract  irregularly ;  to  show  wrinkles 
after  being  crushed  together  ;  as,  leaves  crumple. 
crum'ple,  n.  A  wrinkle,  fold,  or  crease  made  by  crum¬ 
pling  or  squeezing  ;  a  crumpled  part  of  anything, 
crum'pled  (krum'p’ld),  p.  a.  Wrinkled,  creased,  or  fur¬ 
rowed  by  or  as  if  by  pressing  or  crushing  ;  also,  bent,  as  in 
a  spiral  curve ;  as,  the  cow  with  the  crumpled  horn, 
crunch  (kruuch  ;  140),  v.  i.  /  crunched  (kruncht) ;  crunch'- 
ing.  [Prob.  fr.  earlier  craunch ;  cf.  D.  schransen  to  eat 
heartily,  or  E.  scrunch.]  1.  To  chew  with  force  and 
noise ;  to  craunch. 

And  their  white  tusks  crunched  o’er  the  whiter  skull.  Byron. 
2-  To  grind  or  press  with  violence  and  noise. 

The  ship  crunched  through  the  ice.  Kane. 

crunch,  v.  t.  To  chew  with  a  grinding  noise ;  hence,  to 
crush  or  grind,  as  under  foot  or  wheel,  with  a  noise, 
crunch,  n.  1.  The  act  of  crunching. 

2  A  piece  made  or  separated  by  crunching, 
cru  no'dal  (krob-no'dal),  a.  Geom.  Possessing,  relating 
to,  or  characterized  by,  a  crunode  ;  —  used  of  curves. 


Cruet,  2. 


cru'ci-ar,  n.  IL.  cruciare  to 
crucify.]  A  crucifier.  Obs. 
cru'ci-at.  Var.  of  cruciade. 
cru'ci-ate-ly,  adv.  of  cruciate. 
cru'cl-a-to-ry  (-d-t<5-rt),  n.  IL. 
cruciatorius.]  Torturing:  tor¬ 
menting.  Obs.  [in  a  crucible.  I 
cru'ci-ble,  r.  t.  To  melt  or  test  | 
Cru-cif'er -a  (kr<5d-sTf'er-e),  n. 
pi.  [NL.  See  cruciferous.] 
Hot.  Svn.  of  Brassic ace.e. 
cru  ci-fi'clal  (kroiysY-f'rsh'rll), 
a.  ( >f  nr  pertainuig  t<*  a  cross, 
cru'ci-fi  er  (kroo'sI-fI  5r),  n. 
One  who  crucifies, 
cru'ci-fix.  v.  t.  To  crucify.  Obs. 
crucifixion  thorn.  =  Christ’s- 

TIIORN. 

cruci-form'i-ty  (kroo/sY-for'- 
mY-tY ),«.  Quality  of  being  cruci¬ 
form.  [form.  I 

cru'ci-form-ly,  adv.^ of  cruci-| 
cru-cig'er-ous  (kroo-sYj'Pr-us), 
a.  [L.  crux,  crucis,  cross  + 
- gerous .]  Bearing,  or  marked 
with,  a  cross,  ft.  [crusily.I 
cru'cil-ly,  crn^ci-ly.  a.  Her.  =  | 
|l  Cru'ci8  (kroo'sYs),  gen.  of 
Crux. 


cru'cite  (kroo'sTt),  n.  [L.  crux, 
crucis,  cross.]  Andalusite.  Obs. 
cruck  (krdbk),  n.  [Cf.  W.  erwe , 
or  E  crock  an  earthen  pot.]  A 
pail.  Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 
cruck'le  (dial.  krdf)k'Tl ;  krfik'- 
’D.  Var.  of  crook le.  Obs.  or 
Dial.  Eng. 

cruck'le,  r.  i.  To  rustle  or 
crackle.  Obs.  or  Dial  Eng. 
crud  (  krful  ;  dial,  also  krdbd, 
krood).  Obs.  or  Scot.  &  dial. 
Eng.  var.  of  curp. 
crud'dle  (krfid,rl ;  krd6d'*l). 
Var.  of  CROODLE.  [CURDLE. I 
crud'dle.  Obs.  or  dial.  var.  of  | 
crud'dy  (krud'Y  ;  dial,  also 
krdhd'Y,  krdod'Y).  Obs.  or  dial, 
for  CURDY.  [for  OROWDIK.  | 
crud'dy  (krfl'dY).  Dial.  Eng. I 
crude.  +  crowd,  r.,  press, 
crudes  (krdbdz),  n.  pi.  Crude  or 
unconcentrated  ore.  Australia. 
cru'dle  ( kroo'd’l).  Obs.  or  dial, 
var.  of  CURDLE,  CROODLE. 
crud'wort"  (krfid'wftrt'  ;  dial, 
also  krdtid'-),  n.  The  yellow 
bedstraw.  Dial.  Eng. 
crue.  +  crew,  a  band  ;  Scot. 


var.  of  crew,  a  yard  or  fold 
cru'el.  Obs.  or  dial.  Eng.  var. 
Of  (  K i:\vel. 

cru'el-neas,rt.  Cruelty. Obs.  or  R. 
cru'els  (kroo'^lz),  n.  pi.  [F. 
« icrouelles  scrofula.]  Scrofula 
cru'ent,  a.  [L.  erhentus.] 
Bloody.  Obs. 

cru'en  tate,  a.  [L.  cruentatus, 
p  p.  of  cruentare  to  bloody.] 
Made  bloody.  Obs.  —  cru'en- 
tat  ed  (kroo'^n-tat'/'d),  a.  Obs. 
cru  en-ta'tion  (-ta'shtfn),  n. 
[  L.  cruentatio  a  staining  with 
blood.]  Oozing  of  blood,  as 
from  a  corpse  after  incision,  or, 
as  formerly  thought  to  happen, 
in  presence  of  the  murderer, 
cru-en'tous  (kroo-f1  n't>/s).«.  [L. 
cruentus .]  Bloody.  Obs. 
crufe.  Obs.  or  Scot,  for  cruive 
cruin  (dial  kriin).  Obs.  or 
dial.  Eng.  var.  of  croon,  r. 
cruise.  Var.  of  cruse,  a  bottle, 
crui'aie  (krii'zY).  Var.  of  cru- 
sie.  Scot 

cruia'keen,  c  rula'k  en  (kriis'- 
kfn  :  kroos'-),  n.  [Cf.  ernskyn, 
and  OD.  kroesken  a  small  cruse.] 


A  jug  :  a  pitcher.  />•.  or  Scot. 
cruk  (dial,  krook  ;  krdbk).  Obs. 
or  Scot.  &  dial.  Eng.  var.  of 
crook.  [crewel.  | 

cruie.  Obs.  or  dial.  Eng.  var.  of  I 
crull,  or  crul,  a.  Curl.v.  Obs. 
crull.  Dial.  Eng.var.  of  crewel. 
crum,  v.  t.  [Cf.  I>.  krommen .] 
To  crook.  Obs.  [  Obs.  or  Dial.  I 
crumbed  (krfimd),  p.  a.  Bent.  | 
crumb'er.  crum'mer,  n.  One 
that  crumbs,  ns  an  implement 
for  crumbing  a  table  cloth 
crum'bld.  Crumbled.  Ref.  Sp. 
crum'ble-ment,  n.  See-MENT. 
crumb'let.  crum'let.//.  See  -let. 
crumb'lings  (krfim'lYngz),  n. 
pi.  Crumbled  particles, 
crumb 'y  (-Y),  a.  =  crummy,  2. 
crumd.  Crumbed._  Ref.  Sp. 
crume  (krdtnn  ;  Icroom).  Obs.  or 
dial.  Eng.  vnr.  of  crumb. 
cru'me-nal  (kroo'me-n<Yl),n.  [L. 
crumena  purse.]  A  purse.  Obs. 
crum'ma-ble  (krflm'd-b’l),  a. 
Capable  of  being  crumbed.  R. 
crurame.  4*  crumb,  [of  crum.  I 
crummed  (krfimd),  pret.  p.p.  \ 
crum'mie.  crum'my  (krfim'Y  : 


krdtmi'Y),  n.  [Cf.  CRUM  to 
crook.]  A  cow;  esp.,  a  cow  with 
crumpled  horns  :  also,  a  crook, 
or  staff.  Scot,  or  Dial.  Eng. 
crum'ming.  p.  pr.  if  vb.  n.  of 
CRUM. 

Crum'mles  Ckrfim'Mz),  Vincent. 
In  Dickens's  “Nicholas  Nickle- 
by,”  an  eccentric  actor  and  the¬ 
atrical  manager, 
crum'mock  (krfitn'uk  ;  krobm'- 
wk),  n.  [Cf.  AS.  crumb  bent,  D. 
kromm  crooked,  E.  crumple .] 

1.  A  crummie.  Scot. 

2.  An  Asiatic  upiaceou6  herb 
( Stum  si  so  rum),  cultivated  for 
its  root.  Scot,  or  Dial.  Eng. 
crump  (dial,  krdbmp).  Obs.  or 
dial.  Eng.  var.  of  CRAMP, 
crump  (krfimp  ;  krdbmp),  n.  A 
blow  :  a  thump.  Colloq.,  Eng. 
crumpe.  +  cramp,  a  spasm.' 
crump'er,  n.  A  whopper ;  a 
bouncing  lie.  Colloq.,  Eng. 
crum 'pi.  Crumple.  Ref.  Sp. 
crum'pld.  Crumpled.  Ret'.  Sp. 
crum'ple  (dial,  krfim'p’l ; 
krdbm'p’l),  a.  Crumpled.  Obs. 
or  Dial.  Eng. 


crum'pler  (krdm'plr*r),  n.  One 
that  crumples  ;  specif.  :  a  A  cra¬ 
vat.  b  A  fall  that  throws  both 
j  rider  and  horse.  Colloq. 
crum'pling  (dial,  krfim'- 
plYn(g);  k  r  m'-),  n.  [Cf. 
crump,  CRUMPLE.]  A  stunted 
or  shriveled  apple,  cucumber,  or 
the  like.  Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 
crum'ply  (krfim'plY),  a.  Full 
of  crumples. 

crump'y  (krfim'pt ;  krdbm'pY), 
a.  [See  crump,  a.,  crusty.]  Brit¬ 
tle  ;  crump.  Dial.  Eng. 
crum'gter,  n.  [D.fcron/  crooked.] 
A  kind  of  galley  or  hoy.  Obs. 

Oxf.  E.  D. 

crune.  crown. 

crune.  Obs.  or  Scot.  &  dial.  Eng. 

var.  of  croon. 

crunk  (dial,  krdbqk),  ?\  i.  [Of 
imitative  origin.  Cf.  feel,  krunka 
to  croak.]  To  cry  like  a  crane  ; 
to  cronk.  Obs.  or  ' Dial.  —  crunk, 
n.  Obs.  or  Dial,  [crunk.  Obs. \ 
crun'kle  (krfiu'k’l),  v.  i.  =| 
crun'kle  (krfiij'k’l  ;  krdbq'k’l), 
n.  [Cf.  crinkle.]  A  crease  ;  a 
wrinkle  ;  a  rumple.  Scot. 


food,  foot ;  out,  oil ;  chair  ;  go  ;  sing,  iqk  ;  then,  thin;  nature,  verdure  (250) ;  K  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144) ;  boN ;  yet ;  zh  =  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Guidr. 

Full  explanations  of  Abbreviations,  Slfpis,  etc.,  Immediately  precede  the  Vocabulary. 
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CRUX 


cra'node  (kroo'nod),  n.  [Prob.  fr.  L.  crux  a  cross  +  E* 
node.]  Geom.  A  point  where  a  curve  crosses 
itself ;  a  double  point  with  two  real  tangents. 
cru'or  (kroo'Sr),  n.  [L.,  blood.  See  crude.]  'o'  y 
Physiol.  The  clotted  portion  of  coagulated  a  Crunode. 
blood,  containing  the  coloring  matter  ;  gore, 
cm'o-rin  (-6-rTn),  n.  Physiol.  The  coloring  matter  of  the 
blood  in  the  living  animal ;  haemoglobin, 
crup'per  (krup'er  ;  kroop'er),  n.  [ME.  cropere ,  OF.  cro- 
piere ,  F.  croupiere ,  fr.  croupe.  See  croup,  of  a  horse.] 

1.  A  leather  loop  passing  under  a  horse’s  tail  and  buckled 
to  the  saddle  to  keep  it  from  slipping  forwards.  See  har¬ 
ness,  lllust. 

2.  The  rump  of  a  horse ;  croup  ;  hence,  Obs.  or  Humor- 
ous ,  in  general,  hind  quarters  ;  buttocks. 

crup'per,  v.  t. ;  crup'pered  (-erd) ;  crup'per-ing.  To  fit  with 
a  crupper  ;  to  place  a  crupper  upon  ;  as,  to  crupper  a  horse, 
cru'ral  (kroo'ral),  a.  [L.  crural  is,  fr.  crus,  cruris ,  leg.] 
Anat.  &  Zool.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  thigh  or  leg,  or  any 
of  the  parts  called  crura;  femoral.  See  crus. 


crural  arch.  =  Poupart’s  ligament.  The  deep  crural  arch 
is  a  fibrous  band  arching  over  the  femoral  sheath  arising 
from  the  middle  of  Poupart’s  ligament  and  inserted  into 
the  pectineal  line.  —  c.  artery.  =  femoral  artery.  —  c. 
canal.  =  femoral  canal.  —  c.  nerve.  See  anterior  crural 
nerve.  —  c.  ring.  =  femoral  ring.  —  c.  septum,  the  connec¬ 
tive  tissue  which  in  the  normal  condition  closes  the  femoral 
ring.  —  c.  sheath.  =  femoral  sheath. 
cru-re'us  (kroo-re'ws),  n.  Also  cru  ne'us.  [NL.,  fr.  L. 
crus ,  cruris ,  leg.]  Anat.  The  division  of  the  quadriceps 
exterior  muscle  of  the  thigh  which  arises  from,  and  covers 
the  front  of,  the  shaft  of  the  femur. 

cru'ro-  (kroo'ro-).  A  combining  form  for  crus ,  the  shank ; 
as  in:  cro'ro-tar'sal  (-tar'sal),  Anal.,  pertaining  to  or 


situated  between  the  crus  and  tarsus, 
crus  (krus),  ii.  ;  pi.  crura  (kroo'rd).  [L.,  the  leg.]  Anat. 
tfc  Zool.  1.  That  part  of  the  hind  limb  between  the  femur, 
or  thigh,  and  the  ankle,  or  tarsus  ;  the  shank. 

2.  Any  of  various  parts  likened  to  a  leg,  or  (in  plural)  to 
a  pair  of  legs  ;  as  :  the  diverging  proximal  ends  of  the 
cavernous  bodies ;  the  peduncles  of  the  cerebrum  and 
cerebellum  ;  the  tendinous  attachments  of  the  diaphragm 
to  the  bodies  of  the  lumbar  vertebrae,  forming  the  sides 
of  the  aortic  opening. 

||  cru'ra  ce're-bri  (sSr'e-bri),  the  large  diverging  bundles  of 
nerve  fibers  passing  from  the  pons  Yarolii  forward  and 
outward  to  enter  the  cerebral  hemispheres,  and  forming 
the  main  connection  between  the  cerebrum  and  spinal 
cord  ;  the  peduncles  of  the  cerebrum.  — 1|  c.  for'ni-cls  (f6r'- 
nT-sTs),  the  posterior  pillars  of  the  fornix, 
cru  sade'  (kroo-sad'),  n.  [F.  croisade ,  for  OF.  croisiee , 
influenced  by  Pr.  crozada ,  or  Sp.  cruzada ,  or  It.  crociata , 
from  a  verb  signifying  to  mark  (one’s  self)  with  a  cross, 
fr.  L.  crux  cross.  Cf.  croisade,  crusado  ;  see  cross.] 

1.  Any  of  the  military  expeditions  undertaken  by  Christian 
powers,  in  the  11th,  12th,  and  13th  centuries,  to  recover 
the  Holy  Land  from  the  Mohammedans.  The  seven  prin¬ 
cipal  crusades  to  the  Holy  Land  were  as  follows : 


Name. 

Date. 

Outcome. 

First 

1096-99 

Took  Jerusalem. 

8econd 

1147-49 

Unsuccessful. 

Third 

1 189-92  (or  91 ) 

Conquest  of  Acre. 

Fourth 

1202  (or  0l)-04 

Established  Latin  Empire  in  East. 

Fifth 

1228-29 

Jerusalem  taken,  but  lost,  finally,  1244. 

Sixth 

1248-54 

Unsuccessful. 

8«venth 

1270 

Unsuccessful. 

Many  authorities  reckon  nine  instead  of  seven  crusades. 
A  crusade,  1217-21,  under  King  Andrew  of  Hungary  and 
later  John  of  Brienne  is  reckoned  by  some  as  tne  fifth ; 
some  make  the  fourth  an  unsuccessful  expedition  of  Ger¬ 
man  barons  in  1196-97 ;  some  reckon  as  the  seventh  the 
expedition  of  1240  under  Richard,  Earl  of  Cornwall.  The 
Children’s  Crusade  (which  see)  took  place  in  1212. 

2.  Any  hostile  expedition  under  papal  sanction,  as  those 
against  the  Albigenses,  the  Hohenstaufen,  and  other  op¬ 
ponents  of  the  popes. 

3.  Any  enterprise  undertaken  with  zeal  and  enthusiasm  ; 
as,  a  crusade  against  intemperance. 

4.  A  papal  bull  sanctioning  a  crusade  with  indulgences  to 
the  crusaders.  Obs.  or  Hist. 

6.  A  mark  or  symbol  of  the  cross.  Obs. 

6.  [Sp.  cruzada .]  Sp.  Hist.  Money  raised  by  selling 
copies  of  the  papal  bulls  sanctioning  crusades,  orig.  to  pay 
for  war  against  the  Moors.  Obs. 

7.  =  CRUSADO. 

cru-sade',  v.  i.  ;  cru-sad'ed  (-sad'Sd) ;  cru-sad'ing  (-sad'- 
Tng).  To  engage  in  a  crusade  ;  to  attack  in  a  zealous  or  hot¬ 
headed  manner.  “  Crusading  against  sense.”  M.  Green. 
cru-sad'er  (-sad'er),  n.  One  engaged  in  a  crusade, 
cru-sa'do  (-sa'do),  n.  ;  pi.  -does  or  -dos  (-doz).  [Pg.  cru¬ 
zado,  prop.,  marked  with  a  cross.  Cf.  crusade.]  An  old 
Portuguese  coin  of  gold  or  silver,  of  various  values.  One 
of  the  early  crusadoes  was  equivalent  to  nine  shillings, 
and  a  late  one,  called  the  “  new  crusado,”  was  estimated 
in  1700  at  2s.  8£d.  Shak. 

cruse  (kroos  ;  krooz  ;  277),  n.  [Cf.  LG.  kruus ,  kroos,  mug, 
jug,  jar,  D.  kroes ,  G.&rawse,Icel.  bus,  Sw.  krus ,  Dan.  kruus, 
and  E.  crucible ,  cresset.’]  A  vessel,  as  a  jar,  pot,  or  cup, 
for  holding  water,  oil,  honey,  etc. 

So  David  took  .  .  .  the  cruse  of  water.  1  Sam.  xxvi.  12. 
crush  (krush),  v.  t.  ;  crushed  (krusht) ;  crush'ing.  [ME. 
cruschen,  crousshen,  OF.  cruissir,  croissir,  fr.  LL.  cruscire , 
prob.  of  G.  origin,  fr.  a  derivative  of  the  word  seen  in  Goth. 
kriustan  to  gnash;  akin  to  Sw.  krysta  to  squeeze,  Dan.  krysle , 
Icel.  kreysia.]  1.  To  compress  or  bruise  between  two  hard 


bodies  ;  to  squeeze  or  force  by  pressure  so  as  to  destroy 
the  natural  condition,  shape,  or  integrity  of  the  parts,  or 
to  force  together  into  a  mass  ;  as,  to  crush  grapes. 

The  nsa  .  .  .  thrust  herself  unto  the  wall,  and  crushed  Ba¬ 
laam’s  foot  against  the  wall.  Num.  xxii.  25. 

To  crush  the  pillars  which  the  pile  sustain.  Dryden. 

2.  To  reduce  to  fine  particles  by  pounding  or  grinding  ; 
to  comminute  ;  to  bray  ;  as,  to  crush  quartz. 

3.  To  overwhelm  as  if  by  pressure  or  weight ;  to  beat  or 
force  down  as  if  by  an  incumbent  weight. 

Truth,  crushed  to  earth,  shall  rise  again.  Bryant. 

4.  Hence  :  a  To  oppress  or  burden  grievously. 

Thou  shalt  be  only  oppressed  and  crushed.  Deut.  xxviii.  33. 
b  To  overcome  completely;  to  subdue  totally; — often 
with  out  intensive  ;  as,  to  crush  out  resistance. 

Speedily  overtaking  and  crush iny  the  rebels.  Scott. 
5-  To  force  by  pressure  ;  to  press  or  squeeze  ;  —  used  with 
out ;  as,  to  crush  out  the  juice  from  grapes. 

6.  To  drink,  as  a  bottle  of  wine  or  a  pot  of  ale.  Shak. 
crush  (krush),  v.  i.  To  be  or  become  crushed ;  as,  an  egg¬ 
shell  crushes  easily. 

crush,  n.  1.  Clashing  noise  ;  crash.  Obs. 

2.  Act  of  crushing ;  violent  compression;  overwhelming 
force  ;  crash  ;  destruction  ;  ruin. 

The  wrecks  of  matter,  and  the  crush  of  worlds.  Addison. 

3.  An  injury  caused  by  crushing  ;  a  bruise.  Obs. 

4.  Violent  crowding,  as  of  a  mass  of  people  ;  a  crowd  which 
produces  uncomfortable  pressure  ;  as,  a  crush  at  a  ball. 

5.  In  Australian  stock  yards,  a  fenced  passage  narrow  at 
one  end. 

crush  breccia.  Geol.  A  breccia  whose  component  frag¬ 
ments  were  produced  by  the  crushing  of  rock  in  situ 
within  the  crust  of  the  earth. 

crush  conglomerate  Geol.  A  conglomerate  similar  in 
origin  to  a  crush  breccia,  but  whose  fragments  were  round¬ 
ed  more  or  less  by  grinding  on  each  other, 
crushed  (krusht),  p.  p.  of  crush. 
crushed  steel,  an  abrasive  made  by  suddenly  cooling,  pow¬ 
dering,  and  tempering  high-grade  crucible  steel.  It  ap¬ 
proaches  the  diamond  in  hardness, 
crush'er  (krush'er),  n.  One  that  crushes  ;  as  :  a  A  ma¬ 
chine  for  crushing  rock  or  other  materials,  b  A  policeman. 
Slang ,  Eng.  c  A  conclusive  or  overwhelming  fact,  argu¬ 
ment,  or  retort.  Colloq. 

crusher  gauge.  An  instrument  for  measuring  the  maxi¬ 
mum  pressure  exerted  by  a  charge  in  the  chamber  of  a 
gun,  determined  by  the  compression  of  a  copper  cylinder, 
crush  hat.  A  hat  not  injured  by  compressing,  as  a  soft 
felt  hat ;  specif.,  an  opera  hat. 

crush'ing,  p.  a.  That  crushes;  overwhelming.  “ Crushing 
penury.”  Shak. 

crush  room.  A  large  room:  as  in  a  theater,  for  the  use  of 
the  audience  during  intermissions ;  a  foyer.  Now  Rare. 
Gru'SOO,  Rob'in  son  (r5b'Yn-sfm  kroo'so).  The  hero  of 
De  Foe's  romance  (1719)  of  the  same  name.  He  is  an  in¬ 
genious  sailor  who  is  shipwrecked  on  an  uninhabited 
island,  where  he  lives  many  years  with  no  companions  save 
his  dog,  a  parrot,  and  finally  his  man  Friday?  a  young 
savage  whom  he  rescues  on  a  Friday  from  cannibals  visit¬ 
ing  the  island.  The  story  is  supposed  to  be  based  upon 
the  adventures  of  Alexander  Selkirk,  a  Scotch  sailor,  who 
was  cast  away  upon  Juan  Fernandez. 

crust  (krust),  n.  [L.  cnista:  cf.  OF.  crousle,  F.  croute  ; 
prob.  akin  toGr.  KpvaraWos  ice,  E.  crystal.  Cf.  custard.] 

1.  The  hardened  exterior  or  surface  part  of  bread,  in  dis¬ 
tinction  from  the  soft  part,  or  crumb  ;  also,  a  piece  of  this 
or  of  any  bread  grown  dry  or  hard. 

Th’  impenetrable  crust  thy  teeth  defies.  Dryden. 
He  that  keeps  nor  crust  nor  crumb.  Shak. 

2.  The  cover  or  case  of  a  pie  ;  also,  U.  S.,  the  dough,  or 
dumpling,  cooked  with  a  potpie. 

They.  .  .  made  the  crust  for  the  venison  pasty.  Macaulay 

3.  A  hard  external  coat  or  covering  of  anything  ;  a  hard 
exterior  surface  or  outer  shell ;  an  incrustation. 

Below  this  icy  crust  of  conformity,  the  waters  of  infidelity  lay 
dark  and  deep  as  ever.  Prescott. 

4.  Specif.  :  a  Med.  A  hard  mass,  made  up  of  dried  secre¬ 
tions,  blood,  or  pus,  occurring  upon  the  surface  of  the 
body,  esp.  in  such  diseases  as  eczema,  seborrhea,  syphilis, 
impetigo,  etc.  b  Geol.  The  exterior  portion  of  the  earth, 
formerly  universally  supposed  to  inclose  a  molten  interior  ; 
—  still  used,  even  by  many  who  reject  the  above  notion,  to 
designate  the  outer  relatively  cool  part  of  the  globe,  the  part 
of  known  constitution,  as  distinguished  from  the  unknown 
hotter  part  within,  c  A  hardened  surface  upon  snow.  U .  S. 
&  Canada,  d  The  horny  outer  wall  of  a  hoof,  as  of  that 
of  the  horse,  e  The  shell  of  crustaceans  or  other  animals. 
Rare,  t  An  incrustation  on  the  interior  surface  of  wine 
bottles,  the  result  of  the  ripening  of  the  wine  ;  a  deposit  of 
tartar,  etc.  Cf.  beeswing. 

5.  The  state  of  rough-tanned  skins  of  sheep  or  goats  be¬ 
fore  they  are  dyed  ;  also,  the  skins  in  this  state. 

6.  A  crusty  or  surly  person.  Obs. 

crust,  v.  t.  &  i. ;  crust'ed  ;  crust'ing.  [Cf.  OF.  cr ouster , 
L.  crustare.  See  crust,  m.]  1.  To  cover  with  a  crust,  or 

form  a  crust  on  the  surface  of ;  to  cover  or  line  with  an 
incrustation  ;  to  incrust,  or  become  incrusted. 

The  whole  body  is  crusted  over  with  ice.  Boyle. 
Very  foul  and  crusted  bottles.  Swift. 

The  place  that  was  burnt  .  .  .  crusted  and  healed.  Temple. 

2.  To  form  or  gather  into  a  crust ;  to  harden  into  crust ; 
as,  the  dirt  was  crusted  on  the  glass. 

3.  To  crust-hunt.  U.  S.  &  Canada. 

In  many  localities  .  .  .  the  settlers  have  completely  killed  out 
the  moose  by  this  villainous  habit  of  crusting.  Encyc.  of  Sport. 
crus'ta  (krus'td),  n.  ;  L.  pi.  crusts  (-te).  [L.,  shell, 

crust,  inlaid  work.]  1.  A  crust  or  shell. 

2.  Something  prepared,  as  an  engraved  gem,  or  a  plate 
embossed  in  low  relief,  for  inlaying  or  applying  to  a  vase 
or  other  object. 


3.  Anat.  The  lower  or  ventral  of  the  two  parts  into 
which  the  substantia  nigra  divides  the  crura  cerebri. 
Crus-ta'ce-a  (krus-ta'she-a),  n.  pi.  [Neut.  pi.  of  NL. 
cnistaceus  pert,  to  the  crust  or  shell,  from  L.  ci'usta  the 
hard  surface  of  a  body,  rind,  shell.]  Zool.  A  large  class 
comprising  the  majority  of  the  aquatic  water-breathing 
Arthropoda,  as  well  as  some  terrestrial  forms.  It  includes 
the  lobsters,  shrimps,  crabs,  wood  lice,  water  fleas,  bar¬ 
nacles,  etc.,  and  comprises  too  great  a  variety  of  types  to 
admit  of  a  satisfactory  definition  of  universal  application, 
yet  the  most  diverse  forms  are  connected  by  intermedi¬ 
ate  ones,  or  by  similarity  in  the  early  stages  of  develop¬ 
ment.  The  body  is  commonly  covered  with  a  chitinous 
integument  hardened  (in  the  larger  forms)  with  calcareous 
matter,  making  a  firm  shell.  It  is  divided  into  head,  thorax, 
and  abdomen.  The  segments  constituting  the  two  former 
are  often  consolidated  into  a  cephalothorax,  the  abdominal 
segments  remaining  mobile.  The  segments  number  20 
or  21  in  the  higher  groups,  but  vary  in  number  in  the 
lower.  The  limbs  are  variously  differentiated  into  mouth 
parts,  pincers,  walking  or  swimming  legs,  etc.,  and  the 
higher  forms  have  large  compound  eyes  on  movable  stalks. 
There  are  usually  two  pairs  of  antennae.  The  class  is 
commonly  divided  into  the  subclasses  Entomostraca  and 
Malacostraca.  Other  groups  which  have  been  included, 
esp.  in  older  classifications,  are  the  Trilobita,  Pycnogo- 
nida,  and  the  king  crab  and  its  extinct  allies, 
crus-ta'cean  (-shdn),  a.  Zool.  Of  or  pert,  to  the  Crustacea; 
crustaceou8.  —  n.  An  animal  of  the  class  Crustacea, 
crus  ta'ceous  (-shws),  a.  [NL.  crustacevs.  See  Crusta¬ 
cea.]  1.  Pertaining  to,  or  of  the  nature  of,  crust  or  shell ; 
having  a  crustlike  shell  or  scab. 

2.  Zool.  Belonging  to  the  Crustacea ;  crustacean.  Obs. 

3.  Rot.  Forming  a  thin,  brittle  crust ;  specif.,  in  lichenol- 
ogy,  having  a  thin  thallus  adhering  inseparably  to  the  sub¬ 
stratum  of  rocks,  bark,  soil,  etc. 

crust'al  (krQs'tal),  a.  Pert,  to  a  crust,  as  that  of  the  earth. 
II  crus'ta  pe-tro'sa  (pe-tro'sa).  [NL.,  lit.,  rocky  shell.] 
Anat.  The  cement  of  a  tooth. 

crus'tat-ed  (krus'tat-8d),  a.  [L.  crustatus,  p.  p.]  Covered 
with  a  crust ;  incrusted  ;  as,  crustated  basalt, 
crus-ta'tion  (krus-ta'shwn),  n.  An  incrustation, 
crust'ed  (krfis'tgd  ;  -tTd  ;  7,  151),  a.  Incrusted  ;  covered 
with  or  containing  crust ;  as,  old,  crusted  port  wine.  — 
crust'edly,  adv. 

crust'-hunt',  v.  i.  To  hunt  large  game,  as  moose,  etc.,  on 
crusted  snow,  which  will  not  support  the  game.  U.'  S.'& 
Canada.  —  crust'-hunt'er,  n. 
crust'y  (krus'tY),  a.;  crust'i-er  (-tT-er) ;  crust'i-est. 

1.  Having  the  nature  of  crust ;  pertaining  to  a  hard  cover¬ 
ing  ;  of  wine,  crusted  ;  as,  a  crusty  surface  or  substance  ;  a 
crusty  consistency. 

Come,  waiter  !  quick,  a  flagon  crusty  .  .  . 

1  ’ll  pledge  them  in  the  good  old  wine.  Thackeray 

2.  Having  a  harsh  exterior,  or  a  short,  rough  manner. 

Thou  crusty  batch  of  nature,  w’hat ’s  the  news  ?  Shak. 
Syn.  —  See  bluff. 

crutch  (kruch),  n.  [ME.  crucche,  AS.  crycc ;  akin  to  D. 
kruk,  G.  kriicke,  Dan.  krykke,  Sw.  krycka ,  and  to  E.  crook.] 
1  A  staff  to  support  the  lame  or  infirm  in  walking,  now 
one  with  a  crosspiece  at  the  top  to  be  placed  under  the  arm- 
pit.  Sometimes  used  fig.,  to  symbolize  old  age  ;  as,  from 
cradle  to  crutch. 

1  ’ll  lean  upon  one  crutch,  and  fight  with  the  other  Shak. 

Rime  is  a  crutch  that  lifts  the  weak  alone.  II.  Smith. 

2 .  Formerly,  the  raised  part  of  a  saddle  at  either  end  ;  now, 
the  part  of  a  saddletree  that  supports  the  pommel,  or  a 
forked  leg  rest  constituting  the  pommel  of  a  sidesaddle. 

3.  Anything  resembling  a  crutch  in  shape  or  use  ;  as  :  a  A 
supporting  frame  made  by  joining  inclined  timbers  or  sticks 
near  the  top.  b  Naut.  Any  of  various  pieces  or  parts,  as  : 
(1)  A  forked  or  two-legged  scissorslike  support  for  a  fore- 
and-aft  boom  when  its  sail  is  stowed  ;  also,  a  forked  stan¬ 
chion  or  post  to  support  any  spar,  rail,  or  the  like  when  not 
in  use.  (2)  A  breasthook  at  the  stern.  See  breasthook. 
C  In  a  clock,  the  depending  forked  rod  or  arm  by  which  the 
pendulum  is  moved,  d  An  anchor  escapement,  e  A  bar 
with  a  crosspiece  at  the  end,  used  for  stirring,  etc.,  as  in 
making  soap,  f  The  crotch  of  a  human  being,  g  A  rod 
with  a  long  hook  used  to  immerse  a  sheep  during  the  proc¬ 
ess  of  washing.  Brit. 

crutch,  v.  t.  ;  crutched  (krucht) ;  crutch'ing.  1.  To  sup¬ 
port  on  crutches  ;  to  prop  up. 

Two  fools  that  crutch  their  feeble  sense  on  verse.  Dryden. 

2.  To  stir  or  mix  with  or  as  with  a  crutch.  See  crutch, 
7i.,  3  e. 

crutched  (krucht),  p.a.  1.  Supported  upon,  or  as  if  upon, 
a  crutch  ;  also,  caught  or  fixed  in,  or  as  if  in,  a  forked 
crutch,  or  crotch. 

It  is  there  that  we  see  ourselves  crutched  between  love  grown 
old  and  indifference  aging  to  love.  G.  Meredith. 

2-  Formed,  used,  or  placed  like  a  crutch  or  crutches. 

3.  Furnished  with  a  crutch  or  crutchlike  handle, 
crutched,  a.  [See  crouch,  v.  t.  ;  crouched,  a.]  Marked 

with  the  sign  of  the  cross  ;  crouched, 
crutched  friar,  Eccl .,  one  of  a  Catholic  religious  order  in 
England  (1244-1656),  so  called  because  its  members  bore  the 
sign  of  the  cross  on  their  staves  and  habits;  —  called  also 
crossed  friar  and  crouched  friar. 
crutch'er  (kruch'er),  n  One  that  crutches;  specif.,  an 
apparatus  for  mixing  soap,  as  a  tank  containing  a  broad  re¬ 
volving  vertical  screw. 

crutch'lngs  (-Tngz),  n.  pi.  Wool  from  the  hind  parts  of  a 
sheep,  either  clipped  off,  or  rubbed  off  through  the  sheep 
crowding  together.  Australia. 

crutch  paralysis  or  palsy.  Med.  Paralysis  of  certain 

nerves  in  the  axilla  caused  by  the  pressure  of  a  crutch, 
crux  (kruks),  n.  ;  pi.  E.  cruxes  (-Sz  ;  -Tz),  L.  cruces  (kroo'- 
sez) ;  gen.  crucis  (kroo'sTs).  [L.,  cross,  torture,  trouble.] 


crunt  (krfint),  n.  A  blow  with  a 
cudgel  or  the  like.  Scot. 
crop.  +  croup,  of  a  horse, 
crop  (krftp;  kr?Xp),  a.  Short  ; 
brittle;  as,  crup  cake;  also,  snap¬ 
pish;  cross.  Dial.  Eng.  [NcoLI 
crop'pin(krtip'Yn),  p.p.  Crept] 
cru'ra,  n.,  pi.  of  crus. 
cms.  +  crouse. 
zru-sa'do  (kroo-sa'dd),  n.  [Sp. 
or  Pg.  cruzada. ]  A  crusade.  Ohs. 
cro-sa'do,  n.  [Sp.  or  Pg.  cru¬ 
zado.]  A  crusader.  Obs. 
Croi'ca,  n.  Short  for  Della 
Crusca. 

croache.  fr  crush. 
cruse  (kroos).  Var.  of  crouse. 
North  of  Eng.  tf  Scot. 
cro'iet  (kroo'Bet),  n.  [Cf.  F. 


creuset  and  E.  cruse ,  cresset.] 
A  crucible.  Obs. 
croaht.  pret.  tf  p.  p.  of  crush. 
Rare  or  Ref.  Sp. 
cru'slan.  Var.  of  crucian. 
cro'ai-ble.  +  crucible. 
cru'sie  (krii'zY  ;  krfi'zY),  n.  [Cf. 
CRESSET.]  A  kind  of  rude  iron 
lamp  or  candlestick  ;  also,  an 
iron  crucible,  as  for  lead.  Scot. 
cru'si-ly  (kroo'sY-lY),  a.  Also 
cru'si-14.  cru'ai-lee.  [OF.  croi- 
silli4.]  Her.  Sprinkled  with 
small  plain  crossesor  cross-cross- 
lets;  seme  of  crosses  of  specified 
shape;  aB,  cn/siVv-fitchy. 
cruB'kyn,  crufa'ken' (kroos'- 
kYn  ;  Scot,  krus'-,  k  r  ft  s'-),  n. 
Also  cruB'kin,  cruske,  etc.  [OF. 


crousequin.  Oxf.  E.  D.]  A  small 
vessel  for  liquors  ;  hence,  a  liq¬ 
uid  measure.  Obs.  or  Scot. 
cnTao-c  r  e-a  t'i-n  i  n  e  (krdTUsfi- 
krf-ftt'Y-nYn  ;  -non),  n.  Also 
-nln.  [Prob.  fr.  Gr.  ypvcros 
gold  -f  creatinine.]  Physiol. 
Chem.  A  leucomaine  of  the  cre¬ 
atinine  group,  C5HRON4,  ob¬ 
tained  from  muscle  tissue.  It  is 
said  to  he  poisonous, 
crusoile,  n.  [Cf.  crucible, 
cresset.]  A  crucible.  Obs.  tf  R. 
croa-ta'ceal  (krfts-ta'shdl),  a. 
Crustacean.  Rare. 
cruB-ta'ce-oid(-shP-oid).a.  Zool. 
Resembling  the  Crustacea.  Rare. 
cros-ta'ce-ol'o-gy  (-sh£-8l'?»-jY)t 


n.  [ Crustacea  +  -logy.]  That 
branch  of  zoology  which  treats 
of  the  Crustacea/—  cruB-ta  ce-o- 
log'i-cal  (-fi-1  8  j'Y-k^l),  a.  — 
cros-ta'ce-ol'o-giBt(-M'o-jYst).n. 
cru8-ta'ceou8-nes8.  n.  See -ness. 
cru8-ta.de',  n.  [Cf,  OF.  crous- 
tade ,  E.  custard.]  A  spiced  pie 
of  fish  or  meat,  eggs,  herbs,  etc. 

Obs. 

cros-tal'o-gy  (kriSs-tfil'iVjY),  n. 
[L.  crusta  shell  +  -logy.]  Crus- 
taceology .  — cru  s't  a-1  o  g'i-cal 
(krf1s,'tni-lfii'Y-kol),  a.  —  c  r  u  8- 
tal'o-gist  (kros-tai'O-jYst),  v. 
crua'tate  (krfts'tat),  a.  [L.  crus¬ 
tatus.]  Having  a  crust  ;  crusta- 
ceous.  [(/.  S.  tf  Canada A 

cruit'er,  n.  A  crust-hunter.  | 


crus-tif'lc  (krft  s-tY  f'Y k),  a. 
Forming  a  crust.  Rare. 
crust  i-fi  ca'tion  (k  r  ft  s't  Y-f  Y- 
ka'shun),  ».  Incrustation 
crust'l-ly,  adx\  of  crusty. 
crust'i-ness,  //.  See -ness. 
crust'ing,  j).  pr.  tf  vb.  n.  of 
crust. 

crua'tose  (kriis'tSs  ;  krfis-t#s'), 
a.  [L.  crustosus.]  Having  crust¬ 
like  skin.  Rare. 
crus'toua.  <1  [OF.  crousteus.] 
Crusty  ;  scabby.  Obs. 
crut  (krdbt),  n.  A  dwarf.  North 
of  Eng. 

crut  (krdt),  n.  [Ir.  ervit.  Cf. 
crowd  a  musical  instrument.] 
An  ancient  Irish  musical  instru¬ 
ment,  probably  the  oldest  form 


of  the  crowd  (which  see).  It 
was  orig  a  small  harp  or  lyre, 
hut  was  later  played  with  a  bow. 
crut  (krOt),  n.  ICf.  F.  croiite 
crust.]  The  rough  part  of  oak 
bark.  Rat'e.  [crutch.  I 

crutch'ing.  p.  pr.  tf  vb.  n.  of  | 
crotching  machine.  A  crutcher. 
crutch  stake.  Leather  Manuf. 
See  perch, n. 

cruth  (krdoth).  Var.  of  crowd, 
an  instrument.  [cruive.I 

crove.  Obs.  or  dial.  Eng.  var.  of  | 
Cru' veil  hier’8'  at'ro-phy  orpa- 
ral'y-sis  (krii'vS'ynz').  [After 
J.  Cruveilhier  (1791-1874),  Fr. 
anatomist.]  Med.  Progressive 
muscular  atrophy, 
cro'wel.  *f*  cruel. 


ale,  senate,  c&re,  am,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofd ;  eve,  Svent,  find,  recent,  maker;  Ice,  Ill;  old,  dbey,  orb,  8dd,  s5ft,  connect ;  use,  unite,  urn,  up,  circus,  menu ; 

II  Foreign  Word.  Obsolete  Variant  of.  +  combined  with.  =  equals. 
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CRYPTOPROCTA 


1.  [Used  as  a  Latin  word.]  A  cross,  as  in  heraldry; 
specif,  [cap.],  A  sir  on.,  the  Southern  Cross. 

2.  Anything  very  puzzling  or  difficult  to  explain ;  a  per- 
plexing  problem  or  difficulty. 

The  perpetual  crux  of  New  Testament  chronologista  Strauss. 
||  crux  an-sa'ta  (krtiks  ttn-sa'td),  a  cross  in  the  shape  of  the 
ankh.-  I|  c.  cora-mis'sa  ( k<5-mYs'd),  the  tau  cross.  -  |  c.  cri  tl- 
the  erux  of  critics.  —  ||  c.  de  cus-sa'ta 
*«>•  *  decussate,  or  X-shaped,  cross.  —  ||  c.  im-mis'sa 
the  Latin  cross.  —  ||  c.  ma  the  ma  ti-co'rum  ( m&th'p- 
rnarT-ko  rum),  the  crux  ot  mathematicians.  —  ||  c  me  di  co'rum 
/5U* °'I^Jn)r  the  crux  of  physicians.  -  ||  c.  mi'hi  an-cho'ra 
(ml'tiT  ap-ko  rd),  the  cross  is  my  anchor.—  II  c.  stel-la'ta  (ste¬ 
la  ta),  a  cross  the  arms  of  which  end  in  stars, 
cry  (kri),  V.  i.  ;  cried  (fcrid) ;  cry'ing.  [F.  crier ,  L.  quiri- 
tare  to  raise  a  plaintive  cry,  scream,  shriek  ;  peril,  orig.  to 
implore  the  help  of  the  QuiHies  or  Roman  citizens.]  1.  To 
make  a  loud  call  or  cry,  as  in  an  effort  to  be  heard,  in 
prayer  or  supplication,  in  pain  or  anger,  etc.  ;  to  call  out  or 
exclaim  vehemently  or  earnestly  ;  to  shout ;  to  vociferate. 
And  about  the  ninth  hour,  Jesus  cried  with  a  loud  voice. 

,  Matt,  xxvii.  4G. 

borne  cried  after  him  to  return.  Bunyan. 

2.  To  utter  lamentations;  to  lament  audibly;  to  express 
pain,  grief,  or  distress,  by  weeping  and  sobbing ;  to  wail  ; 
to  shed  tears  with  or  without  making  a  sound  ;  to  weep. 

Ye  shall  cry  for  sorrow  of  heart.  Is.  lxv.  14. 

I  could  find  it  in  my  heart  to  disgrace  my  man’s  apparel  and 
to  cry  like  a  woman.  Shak. 

3.  Of  an  animal,  to  utter  its  characteristic  sound  or  call. 

The  young  ravens  which  cry.  Ps.  cxlvii.  9. 
Syn.  —  Cry.  weep  (the  first  the  homelier,  the  second  the 
more  formal,  term)  are  frequently  interchanged.  Cry  is 
more  apt  to  stress  the  audible  lamentation,  weep,  the  shed¬ 
ding  of  tears ;  as,  “  If  you  hear  a  child  cry  in  the  night,  you 
must  call  to  the  nurse  ’  (Shak.) ;  44  Weep  not,  sweet  queen  ; 
for  trickling  tears  are  vain  ”  (id.) ;  cf.  “  And  make  poor 
England  weep  m  streams  of  blood  ”  (id.). 
to  cry  back,  to  go  back  over  the  course  followed,  as  a  hunter 
!  on  a  trail ;  hence,  to  revert  to  a  former  type  ;  to  show  ata¬ 
vism,  as  a  breed  of  animals:  to  throw  back.  — to  c.  off,  to 
call  off  a  negotiation,  a  bargaining,  treaty,  or  the  like.  —  to 
c.  on  or  upon,  to  call  upon  the  name  of  ;  to  beseech.  44  No 
longer  on  Saint  Denis  will  we  cry."  Shak.  —  to  c.  out.  a 
To  exclaim  ;  to  vociferate ;  to  scream  ;  to  clamor,  b  To 
complain  loudly  ;  to  lament.  —  to  c.  out  against,  to  complain 
loudly  of  ;  to  censure ;  to  blame.  —  to  c.  out  on  or  upon,  to 
denounce  ;  to  censure.  “  Cries  out  upon  abuses.”  Shak.  — 
to  c.  to,  to  call  on  in  prayer  ;  to  implore, 
cry,  v.t.  1.  Toask  for  earnestly  or  excitedly  ;  to  beseech  ; 
beg  ;  implore  ;  —  now  chiefly  in  the  phrase  to  cry  quarter. 
Often  with  the  person  addressed  as  an  indirect  object. 

I  cry  you  mercy,  Madam  ;  was  it  you  ?  Shak. 

2.  To  utter  loudly ;  to  call  out ;  to  shout ;  to  sound  abroad  ; 

to  declare  publicly  ;  to  proclaim.  Sometimes  with  an  in¬ 
direct  object.  44  They  cried  us  we  were  over  close  to  Fal¬ 
mouth.”  Kipling. 

All,  all,  cry  shame  against  ye,  yet  T  ’ll  speak.  Shak. 
The  man  .  .  .  ran  on,  crying ,  Life  !  Life  !  Bunyan. 

3.  To  affect  or  effect  by  weeping  ;  to  bring  to  some  state 
by  weeping ;  as,  to  cry  one’s  self  to  sleep  ;  to  cry  one’s 
eyes  out  (fig.). 

4.  To  make  oral  and  public  proclamation  of ;  to  declare 
publicly  ;  to  notify  or  advertise  by  outcry,  esp.  things  lost 
or  found,  goods  to  be  sold,  etc. 

Love  is  lost,  and  thus  she  cries  him.  Crashaw. 

5-  Hence,  to  publish  the  banns  of,  as  for  marriage. 

6.  Specif.:  Obs.  a  To  call  or  summon  loudly,  b  To  call 
for  ;  to  demand,  c  To  cry  the  praises  of  ;  to  extol. 

to  cry  aim,  to  encourage  ;  —  from  an  old  cry  of  encourage¬ 
ment  to  archers.  Obs.—  to  c.  clink,  to  clang;  hence,  to  elicit  a 
response.  Obs.  —  to  c.  creak,  to  give  up  a  contest.  Obs.  — 
to  c.  down,  a  To  declare  unlawful ;  to  forbid  ;  to  suppress, 
b  To  decry ;  to  depreciate ;  dispraise  ;  condemn. 

Men  of  dissolute  lives  cry  down  religion,  because  they  would 
not  be  under  the  restraints  of  it.  Tillotson. 

—  to  c.  halves,  to  claim  an  equal  share  with  another.  —  to  c. 
out,  to  proclaim;  to  shout.  44  Your  gesture  cries  it  out" 
Shak.  —  to  c.  quittance,  or,  now  usually ,  to  c.  quits,  to  declare 
one’s  self  clear  or  even  with  another,  either  for  past  favors 
or  injuries,  or  as  in  a  contest,  and  willing  to  let  matters 
rest  as  they  stand,  often  implying  retaliation  or  revenge. 

—  to  c.  up,  to  enhance  the  value  or  reputation  of  by  public 
praise  ;  to  extol  j  to  laud  publicly  or  urgently.  —  to  c.  wolf, 
to  ^ive  alarm  without  occasion ; —  alluding  to  the  fable  in 
which  the  alarm  44  Wolf !  ”  was  so  often  given  in  mere  sport 
that  when  at  last  the  wolf  did  come  the  cry  was  not  heeded. 

cry,  n. ;  pi.  cries  (kriz).  [F.  cri ,  fr.  crier  to  cry.  See  cry, 
v.  ».]  1.  A  loud,  vehement  utterance  of  a  sound  or  sounds 

expressing  strong  and  usually  somewhat  sudden  emotion  or 
passion  ;  as,  a  cry  of  agony,  of  fear,  or  of  joy. 

One  blind  cry  of  passion  and  of  pain.  Tennyson. 
2  A  loud  calling  out  of  words,  as  for  announcement,  proc¬ 
lamation,  or  the  like  ;  as,  a  cry  of  44  Man  overboard  !  ”  ;  the 
cries  of  peddlers ;  the  cries  of  sailors. 

There  went  up  a  great  cry,  “  The  Prince  is  slain  !  ”  Tennyson. 

3.  A  proclamation,  summons,  announcement,  or  the  like, 
made  publicly  and,  usually,  orally.  Obs. 

4.  A  loud  shout ;  an  outcry  ;  a  clamor. 

And  there  arose  a  great  cry.  Acts  xxiii.  9. 

5.  Importunate  supplication  ;  entreaty  ;  appeal. 

The  eyes  of  the  Lord  are  upon  the  righteous,  and  his  ears  open 
unto  their  cry.  Ps.  xxxiv.  15. 

6-  Common  report ;  fame. 

The  cry  goes  that  you  shall  marry  her.  Shak. 

7.  The  utterance  of  the  general  opinion,  feeling,  or  desire  ; 
the  public  voice,  raised  in  approval,  anger,  or  the  like. 

There  was  a  great  cry  of  the  people  .  .  .  against  their  brethren 
the  Jews.  Neh.  v.  1. 

8.  A  word  or  phrase  used  as  a  watchword  or  battle  cry  or 
caught  up  by  a  party  or  faction  and  repeated  for  effect. 


9.  An  inarticulate  vocal  sound  characteristic  of  one  of  the 
lower  animals ;  as,  the  cry  of  a  hawk  ;  the  cry  of  wolves. 

10.  The  giving  voice  of  hounds  in  chase  ;  hence,  a  pack 
of  hounds ;  in  contempt,  a  pack,  or  company,  of  persons. 

A  cry  more  tunable 

Was  never  hollaed  to,  nor  cheered  with  horn.  Khak. 

A  fellowship  in  a  cry  of  players.  Shak. 

11.  An  act  of  shedding  tears  ;  a  fit  of  weeping  ;  as,  a 
woman  finds  relief  in  a  good  cry. 

12.  The  crackling  noise  made  by  block  tin  when  it  is  bent, 
a  far  cry,  a  great  distance  or  transition.  —  great,  or  much, 
c.  and  little  wool,  much  noise  and  slight  result;  much  ado 
about  nothing  ;  —  alluding  to  a  fabled  shearing  of  hogs.  — 
in  full  c.,  in  full  pursuit,  as  a  hound  on  the  scent.  —  on  the  c., 
on  report  or  hearsay. 

1  do  not  go  on  the  cry  in  this,  but  practical  knowledge.  Scott. 
—  out  of  c.  or  all  c.,  beyond  reckoning,  or  disputing ;  exces¬ 
sively.  Obs. 

cry'lrig  (krl'Tng), p.  a.  That  cries; hence,  calling  for  notice; 
compelling  attention  ;  notorious ;  heinous  ;  as,  a  crying  evil, 
crying  bird,  the  limpkin.  —  c.  hare.  =  pika. 
cry'ing,  vb.  n.  of  cry. 

crying  out,  childbirth  ;  confinement.  Obs.  Richardson. 
cry'o-  (krl'o-).  A  combining  form  from  Greek  xpuos,  icy 
cold ,  frost. 

cry'o-gen  (-jgn),  n.  [ cryo -  -\--gen.]  A  substance  for  ob¬ 
taining  low  temperatures  ;  refrigerant ;  freezing  mixture, 
cry  o-gen'ic  (-jSn'Tk),  a.  Of  or  pert,  to  cryogens  or  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  low  temperatures  ;  as,  a  cryogenic  laboratory, 
cryo-hy'drate  (-lii'drat),  n.  *  [cryo- hydrate.  1  Chem. 
A  crystalline  solid  of  constant  composition  and  melting 
point  obtained  by  lowering  the  temperature  of  a  solution 
of  some  substance  in  water  or  (by  extension)  in  some  other 
solvent.  Cryohydrates  were  originally  believed  to  be  true 
chemical  compounds,  but  are  now  regarded  as  being,  in 
any  particular  case,  that  mixture  of  solvent  and  solute 
which  has  the  lowest  freezing  point.  Cf.  eutectic. 
cry  o-hy'dric  (-drTk),  a.  Of  or  pert,  to  a  cryohydrate. 
cryohydric  point  or  temperature,  the  freezing  point  of  a  cry¬ 
ohydrate. 

cry'o  lite  (kri'6-lit),  n.  [cryo-  +  -lile;  —  from  its  icy  ap¬ 
pearance.]  Min.  A  fluoride  of  sodium  and  aluminium, 
NatAlFn,  found  in  Greenland,  usually  in  white  cleavable 
masses  of  waxy  luster.  It  has  been  much  used  in  making 
soda,  aluminium,  etc.  H.,  2.5.  Sp.  gr.,  2.95-3.0. 
cryolite  glass.  A  milk-white  glass  due  to  the  presence  of 
cryolite  or  its  elements.  It  is  used  for  lamp  shades,  orna¬ 
ments,  etc. 

cry  om'e  ter  (kri-5m'e-ter),  n.  [cryo-  -j-  -meter.']  Physics. 
A  thermometer  for  the  measurement  of  low  temperatures, 
esp.  one  containing  alcohol  or  some  other  liquid  freezing 
at  a  lower  temperature  than  mercury, 
cry'o-phor'ic  (kri'o-f5r'Tk),  a.  [See  cryophorus.]  Physics. 
Pertaining  to  the  process  of  freezing  water  by  its  own  evap¬ 
oration.  See  cryophorus.  / ..  a  .  — - 

cry  oph'o  rus  (kri-bf'o-ras),  n.  J f 
[NL.  ;  cryo-  -f-  Gr.  </>epe iv  to  /  \ 
bear.]  Physics.  An  instrument  Cryophorus. 

to  illustrate  the  freezing  of  wa-  v 
ter  by  its  own  evaporation.  Ordinarily  it  consists  of  two 
glass  bulbs  connected  by  a  glass  tube,tne  whole  being  de¬ 
void  of  air.  One  of  the  bulbs  contains  a  quantity  of  water 
which  freezes,  as  the  result  of  evaporation  and  condensa¬ 
tion,  when  the  other  is  cooled  below  32°  Fahr. 
cry  OS'CO  py  (-5s'ko-pT),  n.  [cryo-  -j-  -scopy.]  The  de¬ 
termination  of  the  freezing  points  of  liquids  or  of  the  low¬ 
ering  of  the  freezing  point  of  a  liquid  by  dissolved  sub¬ 
stances  ;  specif.,  Med.,  the  determination  for  diagnosis  of 
the  freezing  point  of  urine,  which  in  some  kidney  diseases 
varies  from  the  normal,  owing  to  abnormal  amounts  of  dis¬ 
solved  solids.  —  cry'o-scop'ic  (kri'o-skSp'Tk),  a. 
crypt  (krTpt),  n.  [L.  crypla  vault,  crypt,  Gr.  Kpun-nj,  fr. 
Gr.  KpvTTTos  hidden,  Kpunreu'  to  hide.  Cf.  grot,  grotto.] 

1.  A  vault,  or  other  chamber,  wholly  or  partly  under 
ground  ;  esp.,  a  vault  under  the  main  floor  of  a  church, 
whether  for  burial  purposes  or  for  a  chapel  or  oratory. 

2.  Anat.  A  simple  gland,  glandular  cavity,  or  tube;  follicle; 
as,  the  crypts  of  Lie'ber-kiihn' (le'ber-kiin'),  tubular  glands 
abundant  in  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  small  and  large 
intestines.  They  do  not  extend  into  the  submucosa. 

cryp'tic  (krtp'tlk)  1  a.  [L.  crypticus ,  Gr.  xpv7TTuc<k.] 
cryp'ti-cal  (-tT-kdl)  |  1.  Hidden  ;  secret ;  occult.  44  Her 
[Nature’s]  more  cryptic  ways  of  working.”  Glanvill. 

2.  Of  the  nature  of  a  crypt.  Rare. 

3.  Zool.  Adapted  to  conceal  ;  as,  cryptic  coloring,  which 
renders  an  animal  inconspicuous  in  its  natural  environment. 
Cryptic  Rite,  a  system  of  Freemasonry  including  certain 
degrees  that  have  been  known  as  side  degrees.  In  U.  S. 
called  The  Council.  —  c.  syllogism,  Logic,  a  syllogistic  argu¬ 
ment  not  stated  in  the  full  or  regular  syllogistic  form. 

cryp'ti  dine  (krTp'tT-dTn  ;  -den  ;  184),  n.  Also  -din.  [Gr. 
Kpu7TTo?  hidden.]  Chem.  Any  of  several  liquid  bases, 
CnHnN,  of  the  quinoline  series,  esp.  one  from  coal  tar. 
cryp'to-  (krTp'to-),  crypt-.  Combining  forms  from  Greek 
xpvn- tos,  hidden ,  covered ,  secret;  as,  cryptogam ,  crypto¬ 
graph,  crypt odont,  etc.  ;  —  opposed  to  gr/mno-. 

Cryp  to— Cal'vin  ism,  n.  [crypto-  -j-  Calvinism.]  Eccl. 
Hist,  a  Melanchthon’8  teaching  on  the  Lord’s  Supper, 
which  was  essentially  Calvin's  theory  of  the  spiritual  pres¬ 
ence  of  Christ  in  the  Eucharist,  rather  than  Luther’s  theory 
of  Christ's  ubiquity,  b  The  teaching  upon  unconditional 
election  advocated  by  the  Missouri  Lutherans  in  the  United 
States  ;  —  so  called  by  its  opponents.  — Cryp'to— Cal' vin- 
ist,  n.  —  Cryp  to-Cal  vln  is'tic,  a. 

Cryp  to-ca'ry  a  (krTp/to-ka'rT-a),  n.  [NL.  ;  crypto-  -J-  Gr. 


Kapyov  nut,  kernel.]  Bot.  A  genus  of  lauraceous  trees, 
natives  of  Asia,  Australia,  Brazil,  and  South  Africa.  They 
are  distinguished  by  the  perfect  flow'ers  with  9  fertile  and 
3  sterile  stamens ;  the  ripened  ovary  is  embedded  in  the 
succulent  calyx  tube.  C.  moschata  is  the  Brazilian  nut¬ 
meg.  Various  Australian  species  furnish  useful  timber. 
Cryp'to  cer'a  ta  (krTp'to-sSr'd-ta),  n.pl.  [NL. ;  crypto-  -f- 
Gr.  Kcpa-?,  k( paros,  horn.]  Zool.  A  superfamily  of  heter- 
opterous  Hemiptera  including  the  swimming  bugs,  as  the 
water  boatmen,  etc.; — so  called  from  the  concealed  position 
of  their  antenme.  —  cryp  tOC'er  ous  (krTp-tbs'er-i/s),  a. 
cryp-toch'ro  ism  (krTp-t5k'r6-Tz’m),  n.  [crypto-  -f-  Gr. 
Xpoia,  xpoa,  color.]  Physics.  Difference  of  wave  length 
in  the  case  of  certain  obscure  rays,  corresponding  to  that  to 
which  color  differences  in  the  visible  spectrum  are  due. 
cryp'to  clas'tic  (krTp'to-klSs'tTk),  a.  [crypto- -\-G r.  K\av 
to  break.]  Petrog.  Made  up  of  extremely  minute  frag¬ 
mental  particles. 

cryp'to  crys'tal  line  (-krTs'tftl-Yn;  -in),  a.  [crypto-  -f 
crystalline.]  Indistinctly  crystalline;  —  applied  to  rocks 
whose  structure,  though  crystalline,  is  so  fine  that  no  dis¬ 
tinct  particles  are  recognizable,  even  under  the  microscope. 

—  cryp  to  crys  tal  11  za'tion  (  -l-za'slmn  ;  -I-za'shwn),  n. 
Cryp'to  di'ra  (-di'ra),  n.  pi.  [NL.  ;  crypto — f-  Gr.  6etpq 

neck.]  Zool.  A  suborder  or  superfamily  of  turtles  in  which 
the  neck  is  bent  in  an  g -shaped  curve  in  a  vertical  plane 
w-hen  the  head  is  retracted.  —  cryp'to-dl'rous  (-rfia),  a. 
cryp'to— dOU'ble  (-dub'’l),  n.  [crypto-  -j-  double.]  Astron. 

A  binary  or  double  star  one  component  of  which  is  dark, 
cryp'to  dy  namic  (-di-n5m'Tk;  -dT-n5m'Tk),a.  [crypto- -f- 
dynamic.]  Pertaining  to,  or  possessing,  hidden  pow  er, 
cryp'to  gam  (krTp'to-g5m),  n.  [Cf.  F.  cryptogame.  See 
Cryptogamia.]  Bot.  Orig.,  a  plant  of  the  Cryptogamia; 
now  almost  exclusively,  in  popular  usage,  a  plant  of  any 
group  below  the  seed  plants,  or  Spermatophyta. 

Cryp'to  ga'mi  a  (-ga'mT-a;  -gSm'I-a  ;  277),  n.pl.  [NL., 
fr.  crypto-  -}-  Gr.  yapos  marriage.]  Bot.  1.  In  older  sys¬ 
tems  of  classification,  a  series  or  subkingdom  embracing 
all  plants  not  producing  flowers  or  seeds  ;  —  contrasted  with 
Phanerogamia.  In  the  Linnaean  system  the  Cryptogamia 
constituted  one  of  the  twenty-four  classes.  The  repro¬ 
ductive  organs  of  the  lower  plants  being  little  know  n  at 
thatperiocLand  their  morphological  connection  with  those 
of  the  seed  plants  not  being  understood,  the  name  was 
given  in  allusion  to  the  supposed  “secret”  or 44  concealed” 
reproduction.  Cf.  Phanerogamia;  see  Spermatophyta, 
Pteridophyta,  Bryophyta,  Thallophyta. 

2.  [/.  c.]  Erroneously,  pi.  of  cryptogam. 
cryp  to-gam'Ic  (krTp'to-gSm'Tk)  la.  Bot.  Pertaining  to 
cryp-tog'a  mous  (krTp-tSg'ri-mws)  J  a  cryptogam,  or  to 
the  old  group  Cryptogamia. 
cryp-tog'a  mist  (knp-t5g'd-mTst),  n. 
specialist  in  the  lower  groups  of  plants, 
crypto  gear  Mach,  a  All  epicyclic 
gear  in  which  a  cogwheel,  by  means 
of  tw  o  smaller  cogwheels,  one  on  each 
side,  gears  with  the  teeth  on  the  in¬ 
side  circumference  of  an  annular  w'heel 
concentric  with  it.  It  was  formerly 
used  for  direct-driven  bicycles,  and  is 
now  used  in  some  variable-speea  gears, 
etc.  b  A  device  like  a  lathe  back  gear 
used  for  a  similar  purpose, 
cryp  to  gen'ic  (krTp/t6-j6n'Tk),  cryp- 
tog'e  nous  (krTp-tbj'e-ims),  a.  [crypto-  -f- -genic,  -genous.] 
Med.  Of  obscure  or  unknown  origin,  as  certain  diseases 
cryp'to-gram  (krTp't5-gr8m),  n.  [crypto-  -f-  -gram.]  A 
writing  in  cipher  or  secret  arrangement  of  letters  or  words. 

—  cryp'to-gram'mic  (  grSm'Tk),  a. 

Cryp'to  gram'ma  (-grSm'a),  n.  [NL.  ;  crypto -  -f-  Gr. 
ypa/xpa  letter,  line  of  a  drawing.]  Bot.  A  small  genus  of 
polypodiaceous  ferns  of  arctic  and  north  temperate  regions, 
known  as  rock  brakes  from  their  habit.  They  have  small 
fronds  of  two  kinds,  the  fertile  ones  being  long-stalked  and 
less  compound  than  the  sterile. 

cryp'to-graph  (krTp'to-graf),  n.  [crypto-  -J-  -graph.] 
Cryptogram,  or  cipher. 

cryp  to-graph'ic  (-grSf'Tk)  )  a.  Relating  to  cryptography  ; 
cryp'to-graph'i-cal  (  t-kal)  j  written  in  cryptograph  or 
with  sympathetic  ink. 

cryp  tog'ra  phy  (krlp-tbg'rri-fT),  n.  Act  or  art  of  writing 
in  secret  characters  ;  also,  secret  characters,  or  cipher, 
cryp-tol'o-gy  (-t51'o-jT),  n.  [crypto-  -f-  -logy  ]  Secret  or 
enigmatical  language. 

Cryp'to-me'ri-a(krTp/to-me'rT-d),  n.  [NL.  See  crypto-; 
-mere.  Alluding  to  the  concealment  of  the  seeds  of  the 
cones  within  bracts.]  Bot.  A  genus  of  pinaceous  trees  con¬ 
sisting  of  the  species  C.  japonica,  the  Japan  cedar  or  sugi. 
Also  [/.  c.],  a  tree  of  this  genus.  See  Japan  cedar. 
cryp'to-nym  (krTp'to-ntm),n.  [crypto- -\-Gv.  oivpa  name.] 

A  secret  name ;  a  name  by  which  a  person  is  known  only 
to  the  initiated. —  cryp  ton'y-mous  (krTp-tSn'T-ma8),  a. 
cryp  toph-thal'mos  (krTp'tbf-thSl'mbs),  n.  [crypto-  -f  Gr. 
o<f  OaAfxos  eye.]  Med.  Concealment  of  the  eyeball  by  com¬ 
plete  congenital  adhesion  of  the  eyelids. 
cryp'to-pine  (krTp'to-pTn ;  -pen ;  184),  cryp'to-pin,  n. 
Also  cryp-to'pl-a  (krtp-to'pT-a).  [crypto-  o/uum.] 
Chem .  A  colorless  crystalline  alkaloid,  C21H230cN,  obtained 
in  small  quantities  from  opium. 

cryp'to-por'tl-cus  (krTp'to-pbr'tT-kws),  n.  [L.  ;  crypto - 
-\-h.  porticus  a  portico  or  porch.]  Rom.  Archseol.  A  porch, 
gallery,  or  ambulatory,  w  holly  or  partly  concealed,  having 
few  openings  and  serving  for  private  communication,  or  the 
passage  of  servants,  guards,  or  the  like. 


A  botanist  who  is  a 


Crypto  Gear  a. 


I]  cru-za'do  (kr<5o-za'd5?.  Pg. 
form  of  crusado,  the  coin. 

||  erwth  (krdoth),  n.  [W.]  = 

CROWD,  an  instrument, 
cry-.  .For  various  obsolete  spell¬ 
ings  beginning  cry-,  see  the 
forms  in  cri-. 
cry-.  Vnr.  of  <  RYO-. 
crv'aes-the'si-a,  or  cry'es-,  n. 
[NL.  ;  cryo-  +  festhesia.~]  Med. 
Ahnormal  sensitiveness  to  cold, 
cry'al-ge'si-a,  n.  [ NL.;  cryo-  -f 
algesia.]  Pain  caused  by  the 
application  of  cold, 
cryar.  crier. 
cry'-ba'by,  n.  One  who  cries  as 
easily  or  often  as  a  baby.  Deri¬ 
sive. 

crydestow.  Second  person  pret. 
sing,  of  cry,  run  together  with 
thow,  obs.  form  of  thou.  Ohs. 
cry'mo-dyn'l-a  (krl'mS-dYn'T- 


a),  n.  [NL.  ;  Gr.  xpvjuo?  frost -f 
-odynia.]  Med.  Rheumatic  pain 
occurring  esp.  in  cold  or  damp 
weather. 

cry  mo-ther'a-py(-th?r'd-pY),n 
[NL.  ;  Gr.  Kpvi uo?  frost  -f-  ther¬ 
apy.)  Th era peutic  use  of  cold, 
cry-oc'o-nite  (krY-Bk'fi-nTt),  v. 
[ cryo-  +  Gr.  novis  dust  +  -ite.~\ 
Min.  Gray  dust  found  on  the 
surface  of  the  ice  in  Greenland. 


cry' o-phyl 'lite  (krl'ft-fYl'It),  n. 
f cryo-  4-  Gr.  <f>v AAoi/  leaf  ;  —  re¬ 
ferring  to  its  foliatestructure  and 
low  melting  point.]  Min.  A  lith¬ 
ium  mica  related  to  zinnwaldite. 
cryour.  +  crier. 
crypt'al  (KrYp'tdl),  a.  Of,  like, 
or  pertaining  to,  a  crypt, 
cryp'tarch  (-tark),  n.  [Gr. 
Kpvnros  hidden  4-  -arch.]  A  se¬ 


cret  ruler.  Rare.  —  cryp'tarch-y 
(-tiir-kY),  n.  Rare. 
crypt'ed,  a.  Vaulted.  Rare. 
cryp'ti-cal-ly,  ad v.  of  cryptic, 

IR  YPTICAL. 

cryp'to.  n.  =  crypto  gear. 
Cryp'to  bran 'chi- a  (k  r  Y  p7t  n- 
br&i)'kY-d),  Cryp  to-bran'chi-a'- 
ta  (-a'td).  n.  jit.  [NL. ;  crypt o- 
4-  L.  bronchia  a  gill.]  Zool. 
The  Derotremata  ;  also,  any  of 
various  other  groups  of  animals 
having  concealed  gills.  —  cryp  ¬ 
to-bran 'chi- ate,  n.  —  cryp'to- 
branch  (krYp'tfi-br&uk),  a.  A  n. 
Cryp  to-bran'chnt  (-br&p'kus), 
n.  [NL.  ;  crypto-  -1-  Gr-  Ppa y- 
X‘op  gill.]  Zool.  A  genus  of 
large  urodeleAmphibiacontain- 
ing  the  hellbender  and  some¬ 
times  the  giant  salamander  of 
Japan. 


cryp'to-carp,  n.  [crypto-  + 
-carp.)  Bot.  A  cystocarp. — 

cryp  to-car'pic,  cryp'to-car'- 
pous.  a. 

Cryp  to-ceph'a-la  (-sCf'd-ld),  n. 
pi.  [NL.  ;  crypto-  4-  Gr.  xe- 
4>aAr\  head.]  Zool.  A  primary 
division  of  Polychaeta  in  which 
the  peristomium  is  greatly  de¬ 
veloped  and  the  prostomium  re¬ 
duced.  Cf.  Phanerockphala. 
cryp'to-ceph'a-1  o  u  s  (-las),  a. 
[crypto-  4-  cephalons.]  Having  a 
rudimentary  or  concealed  head. 
Cryp  to-clei'dus  (-klT'di/s),  n. 
[NL.  :  crypto-  +  Gr.  icAct?, 
xAei6<5-»,  collar  bone.]  Paleon. 
A  genus  of  extinct  marine  rep¬ 
tiles,  closely  related  to  Plesio¬ 
saurus,  from  the  Upper  Jurassic 
of  England. 


cryp  to-ga'mi-an  (-ga'mY-d  n  ; 
-gttm'Y-dn),  crypto-gam'l-cal 
(-glm'Y-k'/l),  a.  Bot.  Crypto- 
gami  c.  —  cryp-tog'a-my  (krYp- 
tbg'o-mY),  ii. 

cryp/to-ge-net'ic,  a.  [ crypto-  + 
-genetic. j  Med.  Cryptogenic. 
Cryp'to-glaux  (krip'tfi-glfiks), 
n.  [NL.  ;  crypto-  -f  Gr.  yA au£ 
owl.]  Zool.  A  genus  of  small 
northern  owls  including  the 
Acadian  owl. 

cryp  to-gli-o'ma.  n.  [NL.  ?  cryp¬ 
to-  4  glioma.]  Med.  An  early 
stage  of  retinal  glioma, 
c  ryp  to-gram  mat'le  (-grrt- 
mftt'ik),  -mat'i-cal  (-Y-kdl),  a. 
Cryptogrammic. 
cryp  to-gram'ma-tist,  n.  A  de¬ 
cipherer  of  cryptograms, 
cryp- tog 'ra-phal  (krYp-t5g'rd- 
fcll),  a.  Cryptographic. 


cryp-tog'ra-pher  (-f5r),  cryp- 
tog'ra-phlat  (-fYst),  n.  One  who 
writes  in  cryptograph, 
cryp'to-lite,  n.  [crypto- A- -life.] 
A  mineral  occurring  as  wine- 
yellow  grains  in  apatite.  It  is 
probably  monazite. 
cryp'ton.  Var.  of  krypton. 
cryp  to-neu'roin  (krTp'tfl-nn'- 
rws),  o.  [crypto-  -f  Gr.  veupou 
nerve.]  Zool.  Having  no  distinct 
or  recognizable  nervous  system, 
cryp  to-pa'piat,  n.  [ crypto-  + 
papist.]  Eccl.  Hist.  One  who 
secretly  favors  the  doctrines  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church  ;  — 
used  as  a  term  of  reproach, 
cryp'to-phyte  (krYp'tCs-flt),  n. 
Bot.  A  cryptogam.  Rare. 
Cryp/to-proc'ta  (-prbk'td),  n. 
[NL.  ;  crypto -  4-  Gr.  Trptoxroc 
anus.]  Zool.  See  foussa. 


food,  foot ;  out,  oil ;  chair  ;  go  ;  sing,  ii)k  ;  then,  thin ;  nature,  verdure  (250) ;  K  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144) ;  boN  ;  yet ;  zh  =  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Quids. 

Full  explanations  of  Abbreviations,  Signs,  etc..  Immediately  precede  the  Vocabulary. 
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cr7p-tor'chid  (krlp-tor'kld),  n.  [crypto— \-  Gr.  opxis  tes¬ 
ticle.]  Med.  One  affected  with  cryptorckism. 
cryp  tor'cLism  (-ktz’m),  n.  [See  cbyptorchid.]  Med. 
dc  Veter.  A  condition  in  which  the  testes  fail  to  descend 
normally  into  the  scrotum  from  the  abdomen, 
cryp-tos'to-ma  (-t5s'to-ind),  n.  ;  L.  pi.  -stomata  (krTp'- 
to-sto'md-td ;  -st5m'd-td).  [NL. ;  crypto -  -(-  stoma.']  Bot. 
In  certain  fucaceous  algae,  a  barren  couceptacle  containing 
only  parapliyses. 

crys'al  (krTs'al),  n.  Also  chrysal.  [Origin  unknown.] 
Archery.  A  minute  crack  in  a  bow. 
crys'al,  V.  i.  Also  chrysal.  Archery.  To  develop  a  crysal. 
crys'tal  (krTs'tdl),  n.  [ME.  cristal,  F.  cristal}  L.  crystal- 
lum  crystal,  ice,  fr.  Gr.  Kpvo-raAAos,  fr.  xpOos  icy  cold, 
frost;  cf.  AS.  crystal/a ,  fr.  L.  crystallum;  prob.  akin  to 
E.  crust.]  1.  Ice.  Ob s. 

2-  Quartz  that  is  transparent  or  nearly  so,  and  either  col¬ 
orless  or  slightly  tinged,  as  with  gray  ;  also,  a  piece  of  this 
material,  as  one  cut  for  personal  ornament,  or  for  use  in 
magic  art  (cf.  crystal  gazing);  —  called  also  rock  crystal. 
Ornamental  vessels  are  made  of  it.  Cf.  smoky  quartz, 
pebble,  2;  also  Brazilian  pebble,  under  pebble,  2. 

3.  Anything  resembling  crystal,  as  clear  water,  etc. 

The  blue  crystals  of  the  seas.  Byron. 

4-  A  body  formed  by  the  solidification,  under  favorable 
conditions,  of  a  chemical  element,  a  compound,  or  an  iso- 
morplious  mixture,  and  bounded  by  plane  surfaces  sym¬ 
metrically  arranged,  which  are  the  external  expression  of 
a  definite  internal  structure.  Crystals  have  the  property 
of  growing  indefinitely  by  addition  from  the  outside.  The 
faces  often  develop  unequally,  but  the  angles  between 
them  remain  constant,  and  each  species  has  its  fixed  axial 
ratio.  A  crystal  fragment  having  a  regular  form  because 
bounded  by  cleavage  faces  is  called  a  cleavage  crystal.  See 

CRYSTALLIZATION. 

5.  A  liquid  having  certain  physical  properties,  as  double 
refraction  and  interference  colors,  shown  by  crystalline 
solids  but  not  by  ordinary  liquids ;  —  called  specif,  liquid 
crystal.  Such  liquids  are  obtained  by  melting  certain 
substances,  as  cholesteryl  acetate. 

6-  Glass  of  superior  brilliancy,  made  into  articles  for  the 
table,  etc.,  often  with  ornamental  cutting;  crystal  glass; 
flint  glass  (which  see) ;  also,  a  piece  of  this  material,  or 
such  glassware  collectively. 

7.  The  glass  over  the  dial  of  a  watch. 

8.  Jewelry.  A  colorless  transparent  diamond. 

9.  Her.  Argent,  in  blazoning  by  gems. 

10.  A  corded  silk  material  with  wool  filling. 

crystals  of  tartar,  cream  of  tartar.  —  crystals  of  Venus,  Old 
Chem.,  crystallized  copper  acetate, 
crys'tal,  a.  1.  Consisting  of,  or  resembling,  crystal ;  clear ; 
transparent;  lucid;  pellucid;  crystalline. 

By  crystal  streams  that  murmur  through  the  meadB.  Dryden. 
2.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  crystalline  heavens.  Obs. 
crystal  aggregate,  a  mass  of  crystals  showing  well-developed 
external  forms.  —  c.  form.  =  form,  n .,  3  d-  —  c.  glass.  =  flint 
glass.  —  c.  varnish,  a  pale  transparent  varnish  prepared 
by  dissolving  Canada  balsam  in  spirits  of  turpentine.  It 
is  used  for  preserving  maps,  prints,  etc.  —  c.  violet.  See  dye. 
crys'tal,  V.  t.  ;  -taled  (-tald)  or  -talled  ;  -tal-ing  or  -tal- 
ling.  To  cause  to  appear  like  a  crystal  ;  to  crystallize, 
crystal  gazing.  The  practice  of  crystal  vision  (which 
see),  conceived  as  a  method  of  divination, 
crys'tal-lif'er-ona  (krTs/tdl-Tf'er-as)  I  a.  [L.  crystallum 
crys'tal  lig'er  ou3  (-Tj'er-us)  J  crystal -f  - ferous , 

-gerous.]  Producing,  or  containing,  crystals, 
crys'tal  lin  (krTs'tal-Tn),  7i.  Physiol.  Chem.  A  globulin 
occurring  in  the  crystalline  lens.  Two  varieties  are  rec¬ 
ognized,  a-crystallin  and  /3 -crystallin,  the  latter  being 
richer  in  nitrogen  and  sulphur. 

crys'tal-line  (-Tn;  -In;  277),  a.  [L.  crystallinus ,  fr.  Gr. 
Kpvo-raWLvr; :  cf.  F.  cristallin.  See  crystal.]  1.  Con¬ 
sisting  or  made  of  crystal. 

Mount,  eagle,  to  my  palace  crystalline.  Shak. 

2.  Resembling  crystal ;  pure ;  transparent ;  pellucid.  “The 

crystalline  sky.”  Milton. 

3.  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  of  the  nature  of,  a  crystal  or  crys¬ 
tals;  formed  by  crystallization  ;  having  regular  molecular 
structure;  — opposed  to  amorphous.  Specif.,  imperfectly 
crystallized;  as,  granite  is  only  crystalline ,  while  quartz 
crystal  is  perfectly  crystallized. 

crystalline  aggregate,  an  aggregate  of  crystalline  grains  or 
fragments,  as  granite,  not  showing  well-defined  crystal 
forms.  —  c.  cone,  a  highly  transparent,  more  or  less  conical, 
refractive  body  in  each  ommatidium  of  the  compound  eye 
of  many  arthropods.  —  c.  heavens,  in  the  Ptolemaic  system 
of  astronomy,  two  transparent  spheres  imagined  to  exist 
between  the  region  of  the  fixed  stars  and  the  primum  mobile 
(or  outer  circle  of  the  heavens,  which  by  its  motion  was 
supposed  to  carry  round  all  those  within  it),  in  order  to  ex¬ 
plain  certain  observed  movements  of  the  heavenly  bodies. 
—  c.  lens,  Anal.  &  Zool. ,  a  highly  transparent  biconvex 
lens-shaped  body  in  the  eye  which  serves  to  focus  the  rays 


a  Trichite  ;  b ,  c,  d,  other 
forms. 


of  light.  See  eye.  In  the  vertebrates  the  lens  is  ectodermic 
and  Formed  by  an  ingrowth  of  the  external  epithelium  of 
the  head,  but  becomes  surrounded  by  a  capsule  of  meso- 
blastic  origin.  By  maceration  it  can  be  separated  into  con¬ 
centric  lamellae  which  are  themselves  composed  of  very 
long,  slender,  curved,  rodlike  cells,  the  modified  descend¬ 
ants  of  the  original  ectoderm  cells.  —  crystalline  spheres.  = 
crystalline  heavens.  —  c.  style  or  stylet,  Zool..  a  long 
cylindrical  or  tapered  translucent  gelatinous  rod  found 
in  the  digestive  tract  (usually  in  a  special  caecal  append¬ 
age  of  it)  in  many  bivalve  mollusks.  Its  function  has  not 
been  definitely  determined. 

crys'tal-line  (krTs'tal-Tn;  -In;  277),  n.  a  A  crystalline 
substance,  b  Chem.  Aniline.  Obs. 
crys  tal-lin'i  ty  (-Tn'T-tT),  n.  State  or  quality  of  being 
crystalline,  or  degree  of  crystallization, 
crys'tal-lite  (krTs'tal-it),  n.  [See  crystal.]  Min .  A 
minute  mineral  «  g, 

form  like  those  /  J  ^ 

common  in  glassy  V  ft  -W 

volcanic  rocks  and 
some  slags,  not  hav¬ 
ing  a  definite  crys¬ 
talline  outline  and 
not  referable  to  any  Crystallites, 
mineral  species, 
but  marking  the  first  step  in  the  crystallization  process. 
According  to  their  form,  crystallites  are  called  trichiles, 
belonites,  globulites ,  etc.  —  crys'tal-lit'ic  (-Tt'Tk),  a. 
crys  tal  li'tls  (-i'tTs),  n.  [NL.  ;  Gr.  KpvcrraWo'i  crystal 
-(-  -it is.]  Med.  Inflammation  of  the  crystalline  lens, 
crys'tal-ll-za'tion  (krTs'tal-T-za'shan ;  -i-za'slmn),  n. 
[Cf.  F.  cristallisation.]  Act  or  process  of  crystallizing; 
also,  a  form  or  body  resulting  from  this  act  or  process. 
The  systems  of  crystallization  are  the  six  (or  seven)  groups 
into  which  the  forms  of  crystals  are  classified,  according 
to  the  relative  lengths  and  inclinations  of  the  axes  to 
which  they  are  referred.  The  six  systems  commonly  rec¬ 
ognized  are  :  1.  The  isometric  system,  having  three  equal 
axes  at  right  angles,  as  in  the  cube,  regular  octahedron, 
etc.  2.  The  tetragonal  system,  having  three  axes  at  right 
angles,  but  only  two,  the  lateral  axes,  equal,  as  in  the 
riglit  square  prism.  3.  The  hexagonal  system  (including  the 
rhombohedral  division),  having  three  equal  lateral  axes  in¬ 
tersecting  at  angles  of  60-  and  a  vertical  axis  of  variable 
length  at  right  angles,  as  in  the  hexagonal  prism.  4.  The 
orthorhombic  system,  having  three  unequal  axes  at  right 
angles,  as  in  the  right  rhombic  prism.  In  this  system  the 
lateral  axes  are  called,  respectively,  macrodiagonal  and 
brachy diagonal.  5.  The  monoclinic  system,  having  three  un¬ 
equal  axes,  with  one  oblique  intersection,  as  in  the  oblique 
rhombic  prism.  In  this  system  the  lateral  axes  are  called, 
respectively,  clinodiagonal  and  orthodiagonal.  6.  The  triclinic 
system,  having  all  three  axes  unequal  and  intersections  ob¬ 
lique,  as  in  the  oblique  rhomboidal  prism.  The  rhombo¬ 
hedral  division  of  the  hexagonal  system  is  made  a  separate 
rhombohedral  system  by  some  authors,  the  forms  being  re¬ 
ferred  to  three  equal  oblique  axes  parallel  to  the  faces  of 
the  fundamental  rhombohedron.  Each  system  embraces 
several  classes  (e.  g.,  the  isometric  system,  five)  which  dif¬ 
fer  in  symmetry,  though  referred  to  the  same  axes  (see  sym¬ 
metry).  With’ regard  to  optical  and  similar  properties 
isometric  crystals  are  isotropic,  while  all  others  are  aniso¬ 
tropic,  being  either  uniaxial  (tetragonal,  hexagonal)  or  bi¬ 
axial  (orthorhombic,  monoclinic,  triclinic), 
crys'tal-lize  (krTs'tdl-Iz),  v.  t.  ;  crys'tal-lized  (-Izd) ; 
crys'tal-liz'ing  (-Iz'Tng).  [Cf.  F.  cristalliser.  See  crys¬ 
tal.]  1.  To  convert  into  crystal,  or  ice.  Obs. 

2.  To  cause  to  form  crystals  or  assume  crystalline  char¬ 
acter  or  form. 

3.  Fig.  :  To  cause  to  assume  a  fixed  and  definite  form, 
crys'tal-lize,  v.  i.  1.  To  be  converted  into  a  crystal  ;  to 

take  on  a  crystalline  form ;  to  deposit  crystals. 

2.  Fig. :  To  become  settled  and  definite  in  form  ;  as,  public 
opinion  crystallizes  slowly. 

crys'tal-lo-  (krTs'tal-o-).  A  combining  form  from  Gr. 
/cpvcrTaAAo?,  crystal. 

crys  tal  lo-gen'ic  (-jen'Tk)  )  a.  [ crystallo -  +  -genic.] 

crys'tal-lo-gen'i-cal  (-T-kal)  j  Pert,  to  the  production  of 
crystals;  crystal-producing;  as ,  crystallogenic  attraction, 
crystal-log'e-ny  (kris'tal-Sj'e-nt),  71.  [ crystallo -  -f-  -geny.] 
The  science  which  pertains  to  the  production  of  crystals, 
crystal-log'ra-pher  (-og'rd-fer),  n.  One  who  studies  or 
is  occupied  or  versed  in  crystallography, 
crys  tal-lo-graph'ic  (-6-gr5f'Tk)  )  a.  Pertaining  to  crys- 
crys  tal-lo  graph'i-cal  (-T-kal)  j  tallography.  —  crys¬ 
tal  lo-graph'l-cal-ly,  adv. 

crys  tal-log'ra-phy  (krTs'tal-Sg'rd-fT),  n.  [crystallo-  + 
-graphy.  See  crystal.]  1.  The  science  of  crystallization, 
treating  of  the  system  of  forms  among  crystals,  their 
structure,  and  their  forms  of  aggregation. 

2.  A  discourse  or  treatise  on  crystallization, 
crys'tal -loid  (krTs'tal-oid),  a.  [crystallo-  -{--oid.]  Crys¬ 
tal-like  ;  of  the  nature  of  a  crystalloid. 


crys'tal-loid  (krTs'tal-oid),  n.  1.  Chem.  A  substance 
which,  in  solution,  diffuses  readily  through  animal  mem¬ 
branes,  lowers  the  freezing  point  of  the  solvent,  and  gen¬ 
erally  is  capable  of  being  crystallized  ;  —  opposed  to  colloid - 
2 .  Bot.  One  of  the  minute  crystal-like  particles,  consisting 
of  proteids,  found  in  certain  cells  ;  —  called  also  protein, 
crystal.  They  are  prominent  in  the  tissues  of  oily  seeds, 
as  the  Brazil  nut  and  castor  bean. 

crys  tal  loi'dal  (-oi'dal),  a.  Like  or  pert,  to  a  crystalloid, 
crys  tal-lo-mag-net'ic  (krTs'tdl-o-mSg-nSt'Tk),  a.  Per¬ 
taining  to  the  magnetic  properties  of  crystals  and  the  re¬ 
lation  of  the  same  to  the  crystal  structure, 
crys'tal-lom'e-try  (-5m'e-trT),  n.  [crystallo-  +  -metry.] 

Art  of  measuring  crystals. - lo-met'ric  (-o-mSt'rTk),  a. 

crys-tal'lo-type  (krTs-t51'o-tip ;  krTs'tal-o-),  n.  [cry$- 
tallo-  -f-  -type.]  A  photographic  picture  on  glass, 
crys'tal-lo-typ'y  (krTs'tdl-6-tip'T),  n.  Print.  A  process, 
of  producing  frostlike  traceries  by  crystallization  of  certain 
salts  and  transferring  these  designs  to  printing  surfaces, 
crystal  vision.  Psychol.  Visual  images  aroused  by  con¬ 
centrated  gazing  upon  a  crystal  or  crystal-like  surface  in 
or  on  which  the  objects  seem  to  be  seen ;  also,  the  faculty 
of  seeing  such  images. 

crys'tic  (krTs'tTk),  a.  [See  crystal.]  Geol.  Of,  pertain¬ 
ing  to,  or  treating  of,  ice  and  ice  phenomena, 
crys'to  graph  (krTs'to-graf),  n.  [crystal -\- -graph.]  A 
picture  or  writing  on  glass. 

crys-tole-um  (krTs-to'le-wm),  n.  [cry sta\-\- oleum.]  Proc¬ 
ess  of  transferring  oil  paintings  or  photographs  to  glass. 
crys'tO-phene  (krTs't6-fen),  n.  [Irreg.  fr.  Gr.  Kpvo-raWor 
clear  ice  -f-  QaCvecv  to  show.]  A  buried  sheet  of  ice  under 
the  tundra  of  northern  America,  formed  by  the  freezing 
of  spring  water  which  rises  from  the  rock  beneath  alluvial 
deposits,  or  under  swamps,  and  spreads  laterally  at  the 
zone  of  freezing. 

Cte-nld'i-um  (te-nTd'T-am),  n. ;  pi.  -nidia  (-d).  [NL.,  fr. 

Gr.  KTeviSiov,  dim.  of  /crftV,  kt€vo<;,  comb.]  Zool.  The 
true  gill  of  a  mollusk.  A  typical  clenidium  is  more  or  less 
featherlike  or  comblike  in  form,  having  a  main  stem  with 
lateral  lamellae  on  one  or  both  sides.  Except  in  the  Am- 
phiueura,  there  is  only  a  single  one,  or  one  pair  (rarely  two 

gairs).  In  many  Mollusca  they  are  wanting  and  replaced 
y  other  respiratory  organs  which  are  not  homologous, 
as  the  lung  sac  of  Pulmonata  and  the  dorsal  branchiae  of 
Nudibranchiata.  —  cte-nid'i-al  (-dl),  a. 

Cten'O-  (ten'o- ;  te'no-).  A  combining  form  from  Greek 
KT€ 19,  KTfVOS  ,  comb. 

cten'o-cyst  (-sTst),  n.  [cteno-  -f-  Gr.  xi'crn?  bladder.] 
Zool.  A  characteristic  sensory  or  balancing  organ  of  Cte- 
nopliora,  situated  at  the  aboral  pole  of  the  body  and  con¬ 
taining  a  mass  of  calcareous  particles. 

Cte'nold  (te'noid;  tSn'oid),  a.  [cteno-  -f-  -oid.] 

Having  a  comblike  margin,  as  a  ctenoid  scale, 
b  Pert,  to  the  Ctenoidei.  —  n.  One  of  the  Cte- 
noidei. 

Cte-nol'de-i  (te-noi'de-I),  7i.  pi.  [NL.]  Zool. 

An  order  of  fishes  having  ctenoid  scales.  It  is  an 
artificial  group,  no  longer  adopted,  comprising 
most  of  the  acanthopterygians.  —  cte-noi'de- 
an  (-an),  cte  noi'ffi  an  (-dT-an),  a.  dc  n. 

Cte-noph'O-ra  (te-nbf'o-rd),  n.  pi.  [NL.  ;  cteno- 
-J-  Gr.  <\>epeiv  to  carry.]  Zool.  A  small  group  of  Ccelen- 
terata,  now  considered  a  class,  comprising  those  free-swim¬ 
ming  jellyfishes,  commonly  of  more  or  less  ellipsoidal  shape, 
that  swim  chiefly  by  means  of  eight  meridional  bands  of 
transverse  comblike  plates,  each  plate  representing  a  row 
of  greatly  enlarged  and  modified  cilia.  They  show  decided 
bilateral  as  well  as  radial  symmetry.  They  are  hermaph¬ 
roditic  and  do  not  exhibit  alternation  of  generations, 
nor  do  they  form  colonies  or  have  a  hard  skeleton.  They 
commonlj'  lack  nematocysts,  but  have  peculiar  adhesive 
cells  which  assist  them  to  hold  their  prey.  Species  are 
found  in  nearly  all  seas.  See  Cestus.  —  ct©  noph'O-ral 
(-rdl),  a.  —  cte  ncph'o  ran  (-ran),  a.  dr  n.  —  cte  nopli'o- 
rous  (te-nof'o-rds).  cten  o  phor'ic  (t&Uo-fbr'Yk),  a. 
Cten'o-phore  (tgn'o-for ;  te'no-),  n.  Zool.  a  One  of  the 
Ctenophora.  b  One  of  the  meridional  bands  that  bear  the 
comblike  swimming  plates  in  the  Ctenophora. 
Cten'O-Sto'ma-ta  (-sto'ma-ta  ;  -st5m'd-td),  n.  pi.  [NL.  ; 
cteno-  -f-  Gr.  aro/xa,  -aro?,  mouth.]  Zool.  A  suborder  of 
gymnobematous  Polyzoa  having  a  circle  of  bristlelike  proc¬ 
esses  which  close  the  aperture  when  the  tentacles  are 
retracted.  —  Cten'O-Stom'a-tOUS  (-stbm'a-tws ;  -sto'md- 
tws),  a.  —  cten'O-stome  (tSn'o-stom  ;  te'no-),  n. 
cuar'to  (kwar'to),  7i.  [Sp.,  lit.,  fourth.  Cf.  quart,  quar¬ 

ter.]  a  A  Spanish  copper  coin  of.  the  old  system,  worth 
about  x60  of  a  cent  U.  S.  b  A  money  of  account  equal  to 
of  a  Mexican  dollar;  also,  a  copper  coin  w'orth  twice 
this  amount. 

CUb  (dial.  kQb ;  kdbb),  n.  [Perh.  of  LG.  origin  ;  cf.  G. 
koben  pigsty,  orig.  hut,  D.  Icub,  Jcubbe,  a  w  icker  basket  to 


cry  prto-p  y'lc,  a.  [crypto- + 
pyic.  1  Jae a.  Attended  by  con¬ 
cealed  suppuration. 
cryp-tor'chid-iBin  (k  r  T  p-t  6  r'- 
kYd-Iz’m),  n.  =  cryptouchism. 
cryp- tor 'chis,  cryp-sor'chid. 
cryp-8or'chi8.  =  cryptorchid. 
cryp'to-scope,  n.  [crypto-  + 
-scopr.]  =  KLCOROSCOPE. 

cryp- tos'co-py  ( krlp-tbs'  ko-pY), 
n.  Fluoroscopy, 
cryp'toua  (krlp'tus),  a.  [Gr. 
Kpv 7tt<k.]  Hidden;  concealed; 
also,  pertaining  to,  or  of  the 
nature  of,  a  crypt.  Rare. 

Cryp  to-zo'ni-a  (krTp/t<5-zo'nY- 
d),  n.  pi.  [NL. ;  crypto-  -f  Gr. 

girdle.]  Zool.  An  order  of 
starfishes  with  the  marginal 
plates  small  and  inconspicuous 
in  the  adult.  —  cryp  to-zo'nate 
(-nat),  a. 

cryp-toz'y-gous  (k  r  Y  p-t  5  z'Y- 
gits),  a.  [cry/>to-  -f-  Gr.  £wyov 
yoke.]  Craniol.  Having  the  zy¬ 
gomatic  fcrehes  concealed  when 
viewed  from  above.—  cryp  to-zy- 
gos'i-ty  ( krtp/tu-zT-g5s/i-tY),  n. 
Cryp-tu'ri  (k  r  Y  p-t  Q'r  i),  n.  pi. 
[NL.  ;  crypto-  +  Gr.  ovpd  tail.] 
Zoiil.  An  order  or  suborder  ot 
droma?ognathous  birds,  consist¬ 
ing  of  the  tinamou8  ;  —  syn.  of 
Ih'omseoqnathse. 

Cryp-tu'ri-dae  (-rY-de),  n.  pi. 
[NL.]  Zonl.  Syn.  of  Tinamid.e. 
crys-.  For  obsolete  forms  in 


crys-,  see  those  in  chris-, 
CHRYS-,  CRIS-. 

cryst.  Abbr.  Crystallography, 
crystal.  Abbr.  Crystallography 
crys'tal-ate,  n.  A  composition 
closely  resembling  ivory  in  its 
elastic  properties,  used  esp.  for 
making  billiard  and  pool  balls, 
cry s-tal'lic  (krYs-tfil'Yk),  a. 
Pert,  to  crystals  or  crystalliza¬ 
tion. 

crys  tal 'li-form  (-Y-f6rm),  a. 
Having  crystalline  form, 
crys'tal-liz  a-ble  (krYs'fcfl-Tz'd- 
bT),  a.  See  -able.  —  crys  tal- 
liz  a-bil'i-ty  (-bYl'Y-tY),  n. 
crys'tal-liz  er  (-Iz'fr),  n.  One 
that  crystallizes;  specif.,  a  re¬ 
agent  which  causes  or  promotes 
crystallization. 

crys'tal-lod  (  krYs'tdl-od  ;  -Od), 
j  n.  [crystallo-  -+-  or/.]  The  so- 
called  odic  force  supposed  by 
Reichenbach  to  be  manifested 
in  crystals.  [pbv.  I 

crystallog.  Abbr.  Crystallogra-I 
crys  tal-lo-gen'e-Bis.‘  n.  [crys- 
l  tallo-  4-  -f/rnrsis.~\  The  produc¬ 
tion  or  formation  of  crystals, 
crys  tal-lo-ge-net'ic,  a.  Min.  = 

I  CRYSTALLOfiEN  IC. 

crys  tal-lol'o-gy  (-81'6-jY),  n. 

I  [cr?/<tallo-  -i-  -loot/.)  The  science 
i  <>f  the  crystalline  structure  of 
inorganic  bodies. 
cryB'tal-lo-man  cy  (-fi-m&n^Y), 
j  n.  [crystallo-  +  -mavcy.]  Div- 
|  ination  bj'  crystal  gazing. 


crys'tal -lose  (-os),  n.  Chem. 
The  sodium  salt  of  saccharin, 
like  saccharin  intensely  sweet, 
crys'tal-lurtgy  (-Itir'jY),  n. 
[crystallo-  A-  Gr.  epyov  work.] 
Crystallization.  Obs. 
crys'tal- wort'  (krYs'tql-wQrt'), 
71.  a  Any  hepatic,  or  liverwort, 
of  the  order  Ricciales.  b  The 
common  hepatica. 

Cs.,  or  cs.  Abbr.  Cases  ;  com¬ 
manders  ;  Caesar  ;  (without  pe¬ 
riod,  Cs)  caisium  (Chem.);  com¬ 
munis  (L.,  common)  ;  Consul. 
C-  S-,  or  c.  s.  Abbr.  Cast  steel; 
Chemical  Society  ;  Christian 
Science  or  Scientist ;  Civil  Ser¬ 
vice  ;  Clerk  of  Session  ;  Clerk  to 
the  Signet;  colla  sinistra  ;  Com¬ 
missary  of  Subsistence  ;  Com¬ 
mon  Sergeant ;  Court  of  Ses¬ 
sions;  Custos  Sigilli  (L.,  Keeper 
of  the  Seal). 

C/s.  Abbr.  Cases. 

C/S.  Abbr.  Colliery  screened 
( Coal  Trade). 

C.  S.  A.  Abbr.  Confederate 
States  of  America  ;  Confederate 
States  Army. 

||  CBdr'das  (char'd  ash),  n. 
[Hung.]  A  Magyar  dance,  char¬ 
acteristically  in  ^  or  5  time, 
esc.  Abbr.  (without  period,  esc) 
Cosecant. 

C  S.  C-  Abbr.  Civil  Service  Club; 
Congregationis  Sancta?  Crucis 
(L.,  of  the  Order  of  the  Holy 


Cross,  R.  C.  Ch  );  Conspicuous 
Service  Cross. 

C  S.  I.  Abbr.  Companion  of  the 
Star  of  India.  [Navv.| 

C  S  N.  Abbr.  Confederate  States! 
C  S-  0.  Abbr.  Chief  Signal  Of¬ 
ficer  (U.  S.  A.)  ;  Chief  Staff  Of¬ 
ficer.  [Section.  | 

Cs.  o.  S.  Abbr.  Mil.  Chiefs  of  | 
Csp.  Abbr.  Caspar. 

C-  S.  P.  Abbr.  Congregation  of 
St.  Paul  (the  Pauliets). 

C  spring.  See  under  C,  adj. 

C.  Ss  R.  Abbr.  Congregatio 
Sanetissimi  Redemptoris  (L., 
Congregation  of  the  Most  Holy 
Redeemer,  that  is,  the  Redemp- 
torist  Fathers).  [St.  Viatcur.  I 
0-  S.  V.  Abbr.  Congregation  of  | 
Ct.,  or  ct.  Abbr.  Cent  ;  centum 
(L.,  a  hundred)  ;  Connecticut ; 
count ;  court. 

CT.  Abbr.  Certificate,  or  certifi¬ 
cates  ;— used  on  the  tape  of  stock 
tickers,  [commercial  traveler.  I 
c.  t.  Abbr.  Certified  teacher  ;  | 
C/T..  Abbr.  Californian  terms 
( Grain  Trat/e). 

Cten  o-bran'chi-a  (tgn'o-br&i)'- 
kY-d ;  te'nfi-),  Cten  o-bran'chi- 
a'ta  (-a'td),  n.  />/.  [NL.]  Zonl. 
Syn.  of  Pectinibranchiata.— 
cten'o-branch  (-br&r)k),  a.  S(  n. 
—  cten  o-bran'chi-ate,  a.  6?  n. 
Cten  o-dip  ter-i'ni  (-dYp'tgr-T'- 
nl ),n.pl.  [NL.  See  Ctenodus  ; 
DipterusO  Paleori.  An  order 
of  extinct  Dipnoi  with  small  and 


numerous  cranial  bones. 
Cten'o-dus  (ten'C-dt/s ;  te'no-), 
n.  [NL.  ;  cteno-  -f  Gr.  6601)9, 
660PT09,  tooth.]  Paleon.  A  ge¬ 
nus  of  Carboniferous  dipnoan 
fishes  whose  dental  plates  have 
numerous  radiating  tubercu- 
lated  ridges.  —  cten'o-dont 
(-dbnt),  a.  n. 

Cten  o-pla'na  (-p  1  5'n  a),  n. 
[NL.  :  cteno-  -b  L.  planu.s  level, 
plain.]  Zool.  A  genus  consist¬ 
ing  of  a  single  small  species  of 
the  Indian  and  Pacific  Oceans, 
which  was  formerly  regarded  as 
intermediate  between  the  cteno- 
phores  and  flatworms,  but  is 
now  considered  a  degenerate 
member  of  the  former  group. 
Ccelojdava  of  the  Red  Sea  is  a 
somewhat  similar  genus, 
cte-tol'o-gy  (te-tOl'fi-jY),  n.  [Gr. 
kttjto?  that  may  be  acquired  + 
-logy.')  The  branch  of  biology 
dealing  with  the  origin  and  de¬ 
velopment  of  acquired  char¬ 
acters. 

ctge.  Abbr.  Cartage. 

C.  Theod.  Abbr.  Codex  Theo- 
dosianus(L.,  Theodosian  Code), 
ctl.  Abbr.  Cental  ;  centals, 
cto.  Abbr.  Concerto, 
cts.  Abbr.  Centimes  ;  cents, 
cu.  •]*  CUE,  the  letter  ;  cow. 
Cu.,  or  cu.  Abbr.  Cubic  ;  cumu¬ 
lus  ;  (without  period,  Cu)  cu¬ 
prum,  or  copper  {Chem.). 


cua'dra  (kwii'dra),  n.  [Sp.,  lit., 
square.]  A  Spanish  square 
measure,  usually  10U  x  lOOvaras 
=  10.000  square  Varas,  but  some¬ 
times,  as  in  Argentina,  lo()  x  150 
=  22,500  square  varas  ;  —  called 
also  rnanzana.  See  evadra  and 
nianzana  under  measure. 

||  cua-drll'la  (kwa-drel'yh;  195), 
71.  [Sp.]  Bulljighting.  The  troupe 
or  following  of  a  matador. 

||  cua'drll-le'ro  ( kwii'drel-ya'- 
ro  ;  195),  n. ;  pi.  -Ros  {Sp.  -ros). 
[Sp.]  1.  Bullfighting.  A  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  cuadrilla. 

2.  In  the  Philippine  Islands,  a 
subsidiary  soldier  or  policeman, 
cuar'ta  (kwar'ta),  n.  [Sp.  fern, 
adj..  lit.,  fourth.]  See  measure. 
cuar'ta  (kwiir'td),  n.  [Amer. 
Sp.  Cf.  quirt.]  A  long  whip 
of  rawhide ;  a  quirt.  South¬ 
western!  U.  S. 

||  cuar-tel'  (kwar-t?l'),  n.  fSp.) 
A  station  or  barracks  for  soldiers 
or  prisoners. 

cuar'te-ron'  (kwar'ta-rfin'),  n. 
[Sp.  rnarterdn,  lit.,  a  quarter.] 
See  MEASURE. 

cuar-til'la  (kwar-tel'yii  ;  195), 
n.  [Sp.,  dim.  of  cuarta  a  fourth. 
Cf.  QUART.]  See  MEASURE, 
cuar-til'lo  (k  w  a  r-t  e  l'y  6),  n. 
[Sp.]  1.  See  coin. 

2.  See  measure. 

cub,  v.  t.  To  shut  up  or  confine. 

Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 

cub.  Abbr.  Cubic. 


ale,  senate,  care,  Urn,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofa  ;  eve,  Svent,  find,  recent,  maker ;  ice,  ill ;  old,  obey,  orb,  8dd,  s5ft,  connect ;  use,  unite,  urn,  up,  circus,  menu  ; 

11  Foreign  Word.  f  Obsolete  Variant  of.  -f  combined  with.  =  equals. 


CUB 


545 


CUCKOO'S-SOUR 


hold  fish,  and  E.  cove  a  retired  nook.]  Obs.  or  Dial.  Ena. 

1.  A  stall,  pen,  or  shed  for  cattle. 

2.  A  fodder  crib ;  also,  a  bin  or  cupboard. 

CUb  (kub),  ii.  [Cf.  Ir.  cuib  cub,  whelp,  young  dog,  Ir.  & 
Gael,  cu  dog,  akin  to  E.  hound.]  1.  Orig.,  the  young  of 
the  fox  ;  hence,  the  young  of  the  bear,  wolf,  lion,  tiger, 
etc.,  and  sometimes  that  of  the  whale. 

2.  Jocosely  or  in  contempt,  a  boy  or  girl,  esp.  an  awkward, 
ill-mannered  boy. 

O,  thou  dissembling  cub  !  what  wilt  thou  be 

When  time  hath  sowed  a  grizzle  on  thv  case  ?  Shak. 

3.  A  hospital  surgeon’s  assistant.  Obs.  Local ,  Eng. 
CUb,  v.  t.  &  i. ;  cubbed  (kubd) ;  cub'bing.  To  bring  forth  ; 

—  said  of  animals,  or,  in  contempt,  of  persons. 

Cu'ba  (ku'bd),  n.  An  island  in  the  Atlantic.  —  Cuba  bast, 
the  majagua.  —  C.  grass,  Johnson  grass.  — C.  wood,  fustic. 
Cu'ban  (ku'ban),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  Cuba  or  its  in¬ 
habitants.  —  ii.  A  native  or  an  inhabitant  of  Cuba. 

Cuban  lily,  a  bulbous  liliaceous  plant  of  the  Mediterranean 
region  (Scilla  peruviana)  with  broad  fiat  basal  leaves  and 
scapes  of  purple,  red,  or  white  rotate  flowers.  It  is  attrac¬ 
tive  in  cultivation.  Called  also  Peruvian  jacinth  and  Peru¬ 
vian  hyacinth,  though  of  neither  West  Indian  nor  South 
American  origin.  —  C.  macaw,  a  large  macaw  ( Ara  tricolor) 
which  until  recently  inhabited  Cuba.  It  is  believed  to  have 
been  exterminated.  —  C.  mastiff.  See  mastiff.  — C.  pine,  a 
native  pine  of  Cuba  (Finns  cu  ben  sis),  one  of  the  only  two 
pines  occurring  on  the  island ;  also,  the  slash  pine  of  the 
southern  United  States  (P.  hcterophylla).  By  some  these 
two  species  are  considered  identical.  —  C.  vanilla,  a  sweet- 
scented  West  Indian  asteraceous  shrub  (Eupatorium dalea). 
cu'ban  ite  (-it),  n.  [Described  from  Cuba.]  Min.  A 
bronze-yellow  sulphide  of  copper  and  iron.  Sp.gr.,  4.03-4. 17. 
cu'ba-ture  (ku'ba-tur),  n.  [L.  cubus  cube  :  cf.  F.  Cuba - 
ture.]  1.  Determination  of  cubic  contents. 

2.  Cubic  content ;  volume. 

cub'by  (kub'T),  n.;  pi.  cubbies  (-Tz).  [See  cub  a  stall.] 

1.  A  snug  or  confined  place. 

2  A  straw  basket.  Orkney  <£*  Shetland. 

CUb'by-hole'  (-h5F),  n.  A  snug  or  confined  place,  as  one 
to  hide  or  play  in,  or  for  storage. 

CUb'by-house'  (-lious'),  n.  A  cubby-hole ;  esp.,  a  doll 
house  or  playhouse. 

cube  (kub),  n.  [F.  cube,  L.  cubus ,  fr.  Gr. 

#ev/3o9  a  cube,  a  cubical  die.]  1.  Geoin.  The 
regular  solid  of  six  equal  square  sides. 

2.  Math.  The  third  power;  the  product  got 
by  taking  a  number  or  quantity  three  times 
as  a  factor;  as,  2  X  2  X  2  =  8,  the  cube  of  2. 

3.  Civil  Engin.  A  block  or  set  for  paving, 
cube,  v.  t. ;  cubed  (kubd) ;  cub'ing  (kub'Tng).  1.  To 

raise  to  the  third  power  ;  to  form  the  cube  of. 

2  Civil  Engin.  To  pave  with  “  cubes.” 
cuflaeb  (ku'bSb),  n.  [F.  cubebe  (cf.  It.  cubebe,  Pr.,  Sp., 
Pg.,  &  NL.  cubeba ),  fr.  Ar.  kababah.]  The  small  aro¬ 
matic  berry  of  Piper  cubeba ,  a  climbing  shrub,  native  in 
Java  and  Borneo,  but  now  cultivated  in  various  tropical 
countries.  The  dried  unripe  fruit  is  much  used  in  medi¬ 
cine  as  a  stimulant,  expectorant,  and  diuretic.  The  inha¬ 
lation  of  smoke  from  burning  cubebshasa  palliative  effect 
in  some  affections  of  the  respiratory  passages, 
cu  beb'in  (ku-bSb'Tn  ;  ku'bSb-Tn),  n.  Chem.  An  inodor¬ 
ous  nonnitrogenous  crystalline  substance  occurring  in 
cnbebs.  It  resembles  piperine. 

cube  root-  Math.  A  number  or  quantity  whose  cube  is 
the  given  number  or  quantity ;  thus,  3  is  the  cube  root 
of  27,  fo_r  3x3x3  =  27. 

CU'bl-  (ku'bi-).  Combining  form  for  cube.  See  cubo-. 
CU'bic  (ku'bik)  )  a.  [L.  cubicus ,  Gr.  xv/3i*<k :  cf.  F. 
cu'bi  cal  (-bi-kdl)  f  cubiqne.  See  cube.]  1.  Having  the 
form  or  properties  of  a  cube. 

2-  Cryst.  a  Pertaining  to  the  cube  considered  as  a  crystal 
form  ;  as,  cubical  cleavage ;  a  cubic  face,  b  Isometric. 

3.  Three-dimensional;  esp.,  with  a  unit  of  length,  denot¬ 
ing  the  volume  of  a  cube  whose  edge  is  that  unit ;  as,  a 
cubic  foot.  Abbr.  c.  or  cu. 

4.  Math.  Of  third  degree,  order,  or  power. 

cubical  epithelium.  Anat.  See  epithelium.— c.  parabola,  Geom., 
in  the  plane,  the  curve  7/3  =  a^x,  of  third  class,  with  a  point 
of  inflexion  as  center  and  a  cusp  at  in¬ 
finity;  in  space,  a  twisted  cubic  meeting 
the  plane  at  infinity  in  two  or  in  three 
coincident  points.  —  cubic  centimeter, 
inch,  foot,  etc.  See  centimeter,  inch , 
foot,  etc.,  under  measure.  — c.  determi¬ 
nant,  Math.,  a  mathematical  form  analo-  . 

gous  to  a  square  determinant,  but  with  Cubical  Parabola, 
constituents  forming  a  cube.  —  c.  equation,  one  in  which  the 
highest  sum  of  exponents  of  unknown  quantities  in  any 
term  is  thpee.  —  c.  niter  or  saltpeter,  Chile  saltpeter.  —  c. 
number  or  quantity.  Math.,  a  cube.  — c.  residue  of  an  integer. 
Math.  See  quadratic  residue  of  an  integer,  under  quadratic. 
CU'bic,  n.  Geom.  A  cubic  curve,  equation,  or  quantic. 
CU'bi-cle  (ku'bT-k’l),  n.  [L.  cubiculum ,  fr.  cubare  to  lie 
down.]  A  sleeping  place,  esp.  one  partitioned  off  from  a 
large  dormitory. 


Cube. 


CU-blc'U-lar  (kfi-bTk'u-ldr),  a.  [L.  cubieularis ,  fr.  cubicu- 
lum  a  sleeping  room,  fr.  cubare  to  lie  dowu.]  Belonging 
or  pertjfining  to  a  bedroom.  Obs.  Howell. 

CU-bic'u-lum  (-lum),  n. ;  L.  pi.  -la  (-la).  [L.  See  cubi¬ 
cle.]  1.  A  bedchamber;  a  cubicle ;  hence,  any  small  in¬ 
closed  space  in  a  building,  as  a  theater  box  ;  —  now  used 
only  humorously. 

2.  In  the  catacombs,  a  chamber  with  tombs  or  recesses 
(called  loculi)  to  receive  the  dead;  hence,  a  tomb. 

CU'bit  (ku'blt),  n.  [L.  cubilum ,  cubitus ,  elbow,  ell,  cubit, 
perh.  fr.  (because  the  elbow  serves  for  leaning  upon)  cubare 
to  lie  down ;  cf.  Gr.  kv^itov  elbow,  KirrTtiv  to  bend,  stoop, 
Kv<f>os  bent,  stooping,  humpbacked.]  1.  The  forearm.  Obs. 

2.  A  measure  of  length,  in  its  origin  the  length  of  the  fore¬ 
arm,  from  the  elbow  to  the  extremity  of  the  middle  linger ; 
in  English  measure,  18  inches  (45.72  cm.).  The  ancient 
Egyptian  cubit  was  20.61  inches  (52.35  cm.),  and  the  ancient 
Roman  17.4  inches  (44.20  cm.).  The  usual  cubit  of  the  ancient 
Greeks  is  stated  to  have  been  18.25  inches  (46.35  cm.),  and  of 
the  Hebrews,  17.58  inches  (44.65  cm.). 

3.  Anat.  &  Z ool.  =  cubitus.  Rare. 

CU'bit-al  (ku'bi-tftl),  a.  [L .  cubitalis.]  1.  Anat.  &  Z ool. 
Of  or  pertaining  to  the  cubit  or  cubitus,  in  any  sense. 

2.  Of  the  length  of  a  cubit.  Sir  T.  Browne. 

CU'bit-al,  n.  1.  A  sleeve  covering  the  forearm.  Obs.  or  R. 
2.  Zool.  A  cubital  nervure  or  vein  ;  specif.,  the  cubitus. 

cubitiere'  (kii'be'tySr'),  n.  [F.  cubitiere.]  In  medieval  ar¬ 
mor,  an  elbow  guard  consisting  in  the  13th  century  of  a  cup¬ 
shaped  piece  strapped  over  the  hauberk.  See  armor,  Illust. 

CU'bi  to-  (ku'bT-to).  [See  cubit.]  A  combining  form  used 
to  indicate  connection  with ,  or  relation  to,  the  forearm  or 
the  ulna  (the  related  part  being  indicated  by  the  final  ele¬ 
ment  of  the  compound  word) ;  as  in  :  cu'bi-to-car'pal  (-kar'- 
pdl^  a.;  cubi-to-dig'i-tal  (-dTj'T-tal),  a.;  cu'bi-to-plan'tar 
(-plan'tar),  a.  (used  specif,  to  designate  a  nerve  of  horses 
and  other  quadrupeds) ;  cu'bi-to-ra'di-al  (-ra'dT-al),  a.  ;  etc. 

CU'bi-tUS  (-tws),  n.  [L.,  elbow.  See  cubit.]  1.  Anat. 
a  The  forearm  or  antebrachium.  b  The  ulna. 

2.  Zool.  The  primary  vein  of  an  insect’s  wing  situated 
next  in  front  of  the  anal  vein  or  veins.  Comstock. 

CU'bO-  ( ku'bo-),  cu'bi-  (ku'bi-).  A  combining  form  from  L. 
cubus,  Gr.  *cu0o9,  cube ;  used  specif.:  1.  In  anatomy,  med¬ 
icine,  etc.,  to  indicate  connection  with ,  or  relation  to,  the 
cuboid  bone  (the  related  part  being  shown  by  the  final  ele¬ 
ment  of  the  compound  word);  as  :  cubo-cal-ca'ne-al  (-k51- 
k"'/.e-al),  pert,  to  the  cuboid  bone  and  calcaneum,  etc. 

2.  In  mathematical  terms,  to  signify  of  the  third  degree. 
cuboc-ta-he'dron  (ku'bok-td-be'drtfn),  cubooc'ta-he'- 
dron  (ku'bo-),  n.  One  of  the  thirteen  Archimedean  solids, 
having  as  faces  six  equal  squares  and  eight  equal  regular 
triangles,  formed  by  cutting  off  the  corners  of  a  cube.  The 
truncated  cuboctahedron  is  an  Archimedean  solid  of  twenty- 
six  faces,  equal  regular  tetragons,  hexagons,  and  octagons. 
—  cu  boc-ta  he'dral,  cu  bo  oc  ta  he'dral  (  drdl),  a. 

CU'boid  (ku'boid),  a.  [cube  -oid :  cf.  Gr.  Kv/3oei5rj9.] 
Approximately  cubic  in  shape  ;  specif.,  Anat.,  designating 
the  outermost  of  the  distal  row  of  tarsal  bones  of  many  of 
the  higher  vertebrates,  which  supports  the  fourth  and  fifth 
metatarsals  and  is  considered  as  representing  the  fused 
fourth  and  fifth  distal  tarsal  bones. 

CU'boid,  n.  1.  Math.  A  rectangular  parallelepiped. 

2.  Anat.  The  cuboid  bone. 

cu-boi'dal  (ku-boi'dal),  a.  1.  Relating  to  or  like  a  cuboid. 
2  Anat.  Pertaining  to  the  cuboid  bone. 

cubooc'ta-he'dral  (ku'bo-bk'td-be'dral),  a.  Related  or 
similar  to  a  cuboctahedron. 

Cu  chul'lin,  or  Cu-chu'lainn  (kdb-boo'lln  ;  kdo-Koo'lIn), 
n.  Irish  Myth.  The  hero  of  a  series  of  tales,  dating  prob¬ 
ably  from  about  the  beginning  of  the  Christian  Era.  The 
chief  champion  of  the  king  of  Ulster,  single-handed  he  defends 
the  latter  against  the  united  forces  of  Ireland.  Among  his  many 
exploits  are  the  slaying  of  the  hound  (cu)  of  Culann  (whence  he 
di-rives  his  name,  signifying  “  Culann’s  Hound  the  wooing  of 
Eimer  (which  see),  and  the  duel  in  which  he  unwittingly  slays 
his  son  Conlach  (which  see).  He  perishes  in  battle  as  a  result  of 
magic  and  druidry. 

CUCk'hold  (kuk'hold),  n.  Brickmaking.  A  concave  shovel 
for  cutting  off  the  tempered  clay  coming  from  the  pug  mill. 

CUCk'ing  Stool  (kuk'Ing).  [Cf.  Icel.  kuka  to  dung,  kukr 
dung,  the  name  prob.  being  given  from  the  resemblance  to 
a  close-stool.]  A  kind  of  chair  formerly  used  for  punish¬ 
ing  scolds,  dishonest  tradesmen,  etc.,  by  fastening  them 
in  it,  usually  in  front  of  their  doors,  to  oe  pelted  and  hooted 
at  by  the  mob,  but  sometimes  to  be  taken  to  the  water  and 
ducked.  Cf.  ducking  stool. 

cuck'old  (kuk'?71d),  n.  [ME.  kukeweld,  cokewold ,  cokold, 
fr.  OF.  coucuol,  cucuault,  the  last  syllable  being  prob.  modi¬ 
fied  by  an  English  suffix  ;  cf.  F.  cocu  a  cuckold,  formerly 
also,  a  cuckoo,  and  F.  coucou  cuckoo.  Cf.  cuckoo.  The 
word  alludes  to  the  habit  of  the  female  cuckoo,  which  lays 
her  eggs  in  the  nests  of  other  birds,  to  be  hatched  by  them.] 
1.  A  man  whose  wife  is  unfaithful ;  the  husband  Of  an  adul¬ 
teress.  Shak. 

2  a  A  cowfish,  b  The  cowbird. 


cuck'old  (kQk'wld),  v.  t.  ;  cuck'old-ed  ;  cuck'old-ing.  To 
make  a  cuckold  of  (a  husband)  by  seducing  his  wife,  or  by 
her  becoming  an  adulteress.  Shak. 

cuck'old  ly,  a.  Having  the  qualities  of  a  cuckold  ;  mean* 
spirited  ;  sneaking.  Obs.  or  Archaic. 
cuck'old-ry  (kuk'wld-ri),  n.  State  or  quality  of  being  a 
cuckold  ;  practice  of  making  cuckolds. 
cuck'00  (kook'oo),  n.  [ME.  cuccu,  coccou,  cukkow ,  of  imi¬ 
tative  origin ;  cf.  F.  coucou ,  L.  cuculus,  Gr.  kokkv£,  Skr. 
kokild,  G.  kuckuk ,  D.  koekoek.]  1.  A  familiar  European  bird 
( Cuculus  canorus),  grayish  brown  in  color 
above,  and  white  barred  with  dusky  on  the 
under  parts.  It 
is  noted  for  its 
characteristic 
two-syllabled 
whistle,  in  imi- 
t  a  t i  o  n  of 
which  it  is 
named,  and  for 
its  habit  of  lay¬ 
ing  its  eggs  in 
the  nests  of 
other  birds  for 
them  to  hatch, 
instead  of  build¬ 
ing  a  nest  of  its  „  _  „ 

own.  Also,  in  Cuckoo  (Cuculus  canorus). 

a  wider  sense,  any  member  of  the  large  family  (Cuculidae) 
of  which  the  above  bird  is  the  type.  The  Cuculidae  are 
zygodactyl  and  desmognathous,  usually  long-tailed  birds, 
comprising  several  distinct  subfamilies.  Only  a  part  or 
them  are  habitually,  if  ever,  parasitic.  The  common  North 
American  cuckoos,  the  black-billed  ( Coccyzus  erythro- 
phthalmus )  and  the  yellow-billed  (C.americanus),  nearly  al¬ 
ways  incubate  their 
own  eggs.  Among 
the  more  divergent 
forms  are  the  anis, 
the  chaparral  cock, 
the  coucals,  and  the 
channelbill. 

2.  The  boobook. 

Local,  Australia. 

3.  The  call  of  the 
cuckoo  or  a  similar 
sound. 

4.  Derogatorily,  ap-  Yellow-billed  Cuckoo  (Coccyzus  amert* 

plied  to  a  person, —  canus).  (^) 

alluding  to  the  cuckoo’s  laying  its  eggs  in  other  birds’  nests, 
or  to  its  monotonous  note  ;  also,  a  fool ;  a  gowk.  Slang . 

5.  =  cuckoo-flower  ;  —  usually  in  pi. 

cuck'oo  (kdbk'oo),  v.  t. ;  cuck'ooed  (-ood) ;  cuck'oo-ing. 
To  repeat  monotonously,  as  a  cuckoo  does  its  call. 
cuck'00,  v.  i.  To  utter  the  call  of  the  cuckoo,  or  a  sound 
like  it. 


cuck'00,  a.  Barred  like  the  under  parts  of  the  cuckoo ;  — 
applied  to  domestic  fowls. 

CUCkoo  bee.  Any  of  numerous  bees,  often  regarded  as  a 
family  (Nomadidae),  which  are  parasitic  in  the  larval  sta^e 
in  the  nests  of  other  bees,  feeding  upon  their  food  and  m 
some  cases  destroying  their  larvae,  in  others  apparently 
living  in  friendly  relations  with  them, 
cuckoo  clock.  A  clock  that  announces  the  hours  by 
cuckoolike  sounds  made  by  reed  pipes.  Usually  an  imit  ation 
cuckoo  comes  out  and  returns  at  the  sound  of  the  pipes. 
CUCkoo  falcon.  Any  of  numerous  falcons  with  crested 
head  and  doubly  notched  bill  constituting  the  genus  baza. 
They  inhabit  Africa  and  the  East  Indies, 
cuck'oo-flow  er  (kdok'oo-flou'er),  n.  a  A  bitter  cress  of 
Europe  and  America  (Cardamine  prat ensis)  with  lilac- pur¬ 
ple  flowers,  used  sometimes  in  salads,  b  The  ragged  robin. 
C  The  wood  sorrel,  d  Locally,  any  of  several  other  plants, 
as  the  male  orchis,  the  wild  hyacinth,  etc.  Eng. 

CUCkoo  fly.  a  An  ichneumon  fly.  b  Any  of  various,  usu¬ 
ally  brilliantly  metallic-colored',  hymenopterous  insects 
constituting  the  family  Chrysididae,  which  are  parasitic 
on  other  insects. 


cuck'oo  pint'  (kdok'oo-plnt'),  n.  [Cf.  pintle.]  A  com¬ 
mon  European  arum  ( Arum  maculatum)  with  lanceolate 
erect  spatlie  and  short  purple  spadix.  It  varies  greatly, 
and  many  forms  are  in  cultivation.  Called  also  wake-robin , 
lords-and-ladies,  etc. 

CUCkoo  shrike  Any  of  sev¬ 
eral  Old  World  oscine  birds  q 
of  the  genus  Campephaga 
and  allied  genera,  related  to, 
and  sometimes  included 
among,  the  shrikes  or  placed 
in  a  distinct  family,  the 
Campephagidae.  They  are 
variously  colored,  most  often 
gray,  black,  and  white,  and  •  - 

somewhat  like  flycatchers  Cuckoo  Spit  ( Ptyelus  lineatus). 
in  habits,  feeding  chiefly  on  a  Larva,  x  3  ;  b  Mature  insect, 
insects  and  caterpillars.  x  3;  c  Frothy  secretion  and  ex- 

cuckoo  spit.  1.  a  A  frothy  P°8ed  larva  on  £ras®»  nat*  Blze- 
secretion  found  upon  plants,  exuded  by  the  larvae  of  spittle 


cu'ba.  Var.  of  kuba. 
cub'age  (kQb'Jtj),  n.  Cubic 
content  oi  a  6olid  ;  also,  cuba- 
ture. 

cub'an  gle  (-&i)/g'l),  n.  [cube  + 
angle.]  Geom.  The  solia  angle 
defined  bv  three  lines  concur¬ 
rent  at  riirnt  angles, 
cub'a-rithm  (-d-rlth’m),  n.  [cw&e 
+  Gr.  ctp number.]  Math. 
A  die  with  raised  points  on  all 
the  faces,  used  by  the  blind  in 
calculation. 

cu-ba'tion  i  kfl-ba'6hi7n),  n.  [L. 
cubatio .]  A  lying  down.  Obs. 
cu-ba'tion,  n.  [cube  + -ation.] 
Math.  Cubature. 
cu'ba-to-ry  (k  O'b  a-t  5-rT),  a. 
Dying  down  ;  recumbent.  Rare. 
—  n.  A  dormitory.  Rare. 
cub'bing,  n.  Hunting  of  cubs, 
or  voiing  foxes. 

cub'bish.  a.  Resembling  a  cub  ; 
awkward;  uncouth.  —  cub'- 
bish  ly,  adv.  —  cub'bish-neas.  n. 
cub'board,  cub'bord.  f  c  u  p- 

BOAKI).  [CO BRIDGE-HEAD.  I 
cub'b ri d g e-h e a d'.  Var.  of| 
cub'by-yew'  (kftb'T-flO,  n. 
[Cf.  f ’ o b i a . ]  The  sergeant  fish, 
cub'dom.  n.  See-D(>M.  [cubs. I 
cub'-drawn',  a.  Sucked  by  I 
cu'beb-ate  (k  n'b  Z  b-a  t),  n. 
Chan.  A  salt  of  cubebic  acid. 


cu-beb'ic  (kfl-Wb'Tk),  a.  Ghent. 

Designating  an  acid  got  from 
cubobs  as  a  soft  greenish  resin, 
cubeb  oil.  See  oil.  Table  I. 
cube  ore.  Pharmacosiderite, 
commonly  in  cubic  crystals. 

II  cu-be'ra(koo-ba'rd),  n.  [Amer. 
Sp  ]  A  large,  coarse  West  In¬ 
dian  snapper  ( Lutianus  ct/ano/>- 
terns),  regardt-d  as  unwholesome 
for  food. 

cube  spar.  Min.  Anhydrite, 
cube  sugar.  Loaf  sugar  molded 
or  cut  into  cubes  or  nearly  cubi¬ 
cal  blocks  or  lumps, 
cub' hood.  //.  See -hood. 
cu'bi-ca  (kQ'hl-kd),  n.  [Sp.] 
A  fine  lining  fabric  of  worsted, 
a  kind  of  shalloon, 
cu'bi-cal-ly.  adv.  of  cubical. 
cu'bi-cal-ness,  n.  See -ness. 
cu-bic'i-ty(  kfi-bTs'Y-tD.n.  State 
or  quality  of  being  cubic.  Rare. 
cu'bi-cone',  n.  [cn5o-  +  cone.  1 
Math.  A  cone  surface  of  third 
degree.  [ULUM.I 

cu-bic'u-la.  n.,  L.  j>l.  of  cubic-I 
cu-bic'u  lar,  cu  bic'u-la-ry.  n. 
[L.  cnhirularins .]  A  chamber 
attendant:  a  chamberlain.  Ohs. 
cu-bic'u-la-ry.  a.  Jr  n.  Cubicu- 
lar.  Ohs.  [cubicle.  I 

cu'bi-cu’e  (kO'bT-kul).  Var.of| 
cu  bic'u-’.o  ( kfi-hlk'U-lo),  n.  A 
cubiculum.  Ohs. 


cu'bi-form  (  ktl'bY-f6rm),  a.  Of 

the  form  of  a  cube. 

||  cu-bi'le  (kfi-bT'le),  n.  ;  pi.  cu- 
bii.ia  (-bYl'Y-d).  [L.]  Lit., 

a  bed  ;  hence,  the  lowest  course 
in  masonry. 

cubit  arm.  TL.  rubitum  elbow.] 
Her.  A  hand  and  arm  couped  at 
the  elbow. 

cubit  bone.  The  ulna, 
cu'blt-ed.  a.  Having  the  meas¬ 
ure  of  a  cubit.  Rare. 
cu'bi-ture.  n.  =  cubature. 
cu  bo-bi  quad-rat'ic,o.  Math. Of 
seventh  degree.  [See  cubo-.  I 
cu/bo-cal-ca'ne-al,  a.  A  »  a  r.| 
cu'bo-cube',  n.  [Gr.  KvfloKv- 
P 09  ]  Math.  The  square  of  a 
cube.  [or  of  sixth  degree.  I 
cu  bo-cu'blc,  a.  Math.  Sixth.  | 
cu'bo-cu'bo-cube',  n.  Math. 
The  cube  of  a  cube, 
cu  bo-cu'bo-cu'bic,  a.  M a  t  h  . 
Ninth,  or  of  ninth  degree, 
cu'bo-cu-ne'i-form,  a.  See  cu¬ 
bo-. 

cu'bo-do-dec  a  he'dral.a.  Math. 
Combining  the  forms  of  cube 
and  dodecahedron, 
cu-boi'des  (k  fi-boi'dez),  n. 
[NL.]  Anat.  The  cuboid  bone, 
cu'bo-ite  (kO'bfi-Tt),  n.  [cu&o- 
-f  -i/e.]  Analcite.  Obs. 
c  u'b  o-m  a  n'c  y,  n.  [ cubo -  -f 


-manci/.]  Divination  with  dice. 

Cu  bo-me-du'sae  (-mf-dQ'se),  n. 
pi.  TNL.  ;  L.  cubus  cube  -f  NL. 
Medusae.]  Zool.  An  order  or 
suborder  of  Scvphozoa  with  a 
four-sided  cup-shaped  umbrella, 
and  four  nerradial  tentaculo- 
cysts.  —  cu'bo-me-du'san  (-sdfn), 
a.  6f  n.  [See  cubo-.  I 

cu'bo-met  a^tar'sal,  a.  Anat.  \ 
cu  bo-na-vic'u-lar,  a.  Anat. 
See  cubo-.  [  iuk  taiiedron.I 
cu'bo-oc  ta-he'dron,  ».  =  cu-| 
cub  shark  See Carcha kias. 
cu'ca  (koo'ka),  cu-ca'ine(koo- 
ka'Yn  ;  -en),  etc.  Vara,  of  coca, 
cocaine,  etc. 
cuccu.  cuckoo. 
cuchene.  •f  kitchen. 

|j  cu'chi-a  (koo'chY-d),  n.  [NL., 
ir  Bengali  kunchiya.]  A  slug¬ 
gish  eel-like  fish  ( Amphipnous 
cuchia)  inhabiting  swamps  in 
Bengal,  having  a  lunglike  re¬ 
spiratory  apparatus  enabling  it 
to  live  long  out  of  water, 
cuchll,  n.  A  grove  or  forest. 
Ohs.  Sent. 

cuck,  v.  i.  [Cf.  Icel.  falXra.]  To 

void  excrement.  Ohs. 

cuck.  v.  t.  To  punish  by  the 

cueking  stool.  Ohs. 

cuck  (  kot>k ),  v.  t.  Jr  f-  To  throw 

or  be  thrown;  “cook." Dial. Eng. 

cuck  ( kdbk),  v.  i.  [See  cuckoo.] 


To  sound  the  cuckoo’s  note  ;  to 

cuckoo.  Dial.  Eng. 
cuck'al-ly,  a.  Cuckoldlv.  Ohs. 
cuck'le  (K(?bk',l).  Var.  of  cock¬ 
le,  cackle.  Dial. 
cuck'le-bur'  (kuk'^-bdr').  Dial, 
var.  of  cockle-bur. 
cucko.  +  cuckoo. 
cuck'old.  +  cockle. 
cuckold  dock.  Burdock.  Dial. 
cuck'old-ize,  v.  t.  To  cuckold 
Obs.  rSee-DOM.I 

cuck'ol-dom  (kfik'ul-dum),  n.| 
cuckold’s  neck.  See  knot,  n. 
cuck'old  y,  a.  =  cuckoldly. 
cuckoo  ale.  Ale  drunk  out  of 
doors  when  the  cuckoo  is  flrBt 
heard  in  the  spring.  Obs. 
cuck'oo-ba/bies,  n.  =  cuckoo- 
pint.  Dial.  Eng. 
cuck'oo-bread',  or  cuck'oo’a- 
bread/,  n.  a  The  wood  sorrel, 
b  The  cuckoo-flower, 
cuck'oo-bud',  ti.  A  plant  (of 
unknown  identity).  Poetic. 
cuckoo  clover.  =  cuckoo- 
bread. 

cuckoo  dove  Any  of  several 
long-tailed  pigeons  of  the  Renus 
Macro/jygia,  esp.  M.  tusalia  of 
northern  India  and  parts  of 
China.  Other  species  inhabit 
the  Philippines,  Australia,  etc. 
cuckoo  fish,  a  The  European 
red  gurnard  ( Trigla  cuculus). 


b  The  boarfish  Capros  aper. 

cuck'oo-fooP,  n.  The  wryneck. 

Local,  Eng. 

cuckoo  froth.  =  cuckoo  spit. 
cuckoo  gillyflower.  The  ragged 
robin.  [wood  rush. I 

cuckoo  grass.  The  common! 
cuckoo  gurnard.  =  c  u  c  k  o  o 
fish  a. 

cuck'oo-maid',  n.  a  The  wry- 

rn-ck.  Loral,  Eng.  b  The  red- 
backed  shrike  (Lanins  collurio). 
Local,  Eng.  [neck.  Eng. I 

cuck'oo  maid  en,  n.  The  wry-l 
cuck'oo  mate",  n.  The  wryneck. 

Local,  Eng.  [BREAD. I 

cuck'oo-meat',  v.  —  c  i  ckoo-| 
cuckoo  orchis.  The  male  orchis, 
cuckoo  owl.  The  boobook. 
cuck'oo-pin'tle  (-pin't’l),  n.  The 
cuckoopmt.  [miraletusj.  I 

cuckoo  ray.  A  British  r»y( Raia\ 
cuck'oo’s-eyeV?.  a  Herb'  Robert, 
b  Germander  speedwell. 
cuck'oo’s-fooF.  -maid  -maiden, 
-mate.  =  cuckoo-maid. 
cuck' oo- shoe',  n.  The  dog  vio¬ 
let.  Dial.  Eng. 

cuck'oo’s-lead  er,  n.  The  wry¬ 
neck.  Local,  Eng.  [BREAD. I 
cuck'oo’s-meaV.  n.  =<  i  ckoo-| 
cuck'oo-sour  .  cuck'oo’s-sour', 
n.  =  CUCKOO-BREAD, 
cuck'oo’g-sand  y.  n.  The  mead¬ 
ow  pipit.  Dial.  Eng. 


food,  foot ;  out,  oil ;  chair  ;  go  ;  sing,  ii}k  ;  4*en,  thin ;  nature,  verdjire  (250) ;  k  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144) ;  boN ;  yet ;  zh  =  z  in  azure. 

Full  explanations  of  Abbreviations,  Signs,  etc.,  immediately  precede  the  Vocabulary. 
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insects ;  —  called  also  toad  spittle  and  frog  spit,  b  An  in¬ 
sect  secreting  the  above ;  a  spittle  insect. 

2.  =  CUCKOO-FLOWER. 

Cu-cu'ji-dae  (ku-ku'jT-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  fr.  cucujus ,  so 
named  by  Geoff roy,  who  says  it  was  an  ancient  name  of  a 
beetle  with  golden-green  back.]  Zool.  A  family  of  clavicorn 
beetles,  mostly  of  flattened  form.  The  majority  live  under 
the  bark  of  trees,  and  are  believed  to  be  carnivorous  in  both 
the  larval  and  adult  state.  —  Cll'CllJld  (ku'ku-jid),  a.  ifc  n. 
II  CU-CU'jO  (kod-koo'yo),  n.  [Native  name.]  A  fire  beetle, 
esp.  Pyrophorus  noctiluca  or  an  allied  species.  See  fire 
beetle.  Sp.  Amer. 

Cu  cu  li  for'mes  (ku-ku'lT-ffir'mez),  n.  pi.  [NL.]  Zool. 
a  A  superfamily  or  suborder  of  picarian  birds,  nearly  or 
exactly  equiv.  to  Coccygoinorplne.  b  An  order  of  birds 
including  the  cuckoos,  plantain  eaters,  and  parrots. 
CU'CU-llne  (ku'ku-lin  ;  -ltn  ;  183),  a.  [From  NL.  Cuculus , 
generic  name  of  the  cuckoos.  See  cuckoo.]  Zool.  a  Of, 
pertaining  to,  or  related  to,  the  cuckoos,  b  Having  the 
parasitic  habits  of  a  cuckoo  or  cuckoo  bee. 
cu'cul-late  (ku'ku-lat ;  ku-kGl'at)  )  a.  [LL.  cucullatus,  fr. 
CU'cul-lafed  (-lat^d  ;  -at-5d)  \  L.  cucullus  cap.  See 

cowl  a  hood.]  1.  Hooded;  cowled;  covered,  as  with  a  hood. 

2.  Bot.  Hooa-shaped,  as  the  posterior  sepal  in  the  flower 
of  aconite ;  having  the  basal  edges  rolled  in¬ 
ward,  as  certain  leaves. 

3.  Zool.  Hooded;  specif.,  in  insects,  hav¬ 
ing  the  prothorax  elevated  so  as  to  form  a 
sort  of  hood,  receiving  the  head. 

CU-CUl'li  form  (kft-kul'T-f6rm),«.  [L.  cucul¬ 
lus  hood  -f-  -/orm.]  Hood-shaped;  cowl-like. 

Cu'cu-lus  (ku'ku-lws),  n.  [L.,  a  cuckoo.] 

Zool.  The  genus  consisting  of  the  typical  Cucullate  Leaf 
cuckoos.  See  cuckoo.  of  ' lolet’ 

cu'cum  ber  (ku'kum-ber ;  see  note  below),  n.  [ME.  cu- 
cumer ,  cocumber ,  cucumber ,  fr.  L.  cucumis,  gen.  cucumeris  ; 
cf.  OF.  cocombre ,  F.  concombre.]  1.  The  oblong  succu¬ 
lent  fruit  of  a  cucurbitaceous  vine  ( Cucumis  sativus )  culti¬ 
vated  from  earliest  times  as  a  garden  vegetable  and  usually 
pickled  or  eaten  green  as  a  salad,  though  it  may  be  cooked 
like  the  eggplant.  There  are  many  varieties. 

2.  The  vine  which  bears  this  fruit.  See  Cucumis. 

3.  With  qualifying  term,  any  of  several  other  plants  of  this 
genus  or  family,  as  bitter  cucumber ,  snake  cucumber ,  etc. 

4.  =  CUCUMBER  TREE. 

The  pronunciation  kou'kfim-b?r,  current  in  the  17th  and 
early  18th  century,  corresponds  to  the  spelling  coucumber ,  cow- 
cumber,  which  had  a  still  earlier  pronunciation  koo'-  (ow  =  oo, 
as  still  seen  in  the  English  family  name  Cow  per,  and  in  dial.). 
Both  these  pronunciations,  kou-  and  koo-,  are  now  dial.  only, 
cucumber  beetle.  Any  of  several  leaf  beetles  of  the  genus 
Diabrotica ,  injurious  as  adults  to  the  leaves,  and  as  larvae 
to  the  roots  and  stems,  of  cucumbers,  squashes,  and  other 
vegetables,  also  to  fruit  trees.  The  common  species  are 
greenish  yellow  with  black  stripes  ( D .  viltata)  or  black 
spots  (D.  auodecimpunctala  and  D.  soror).  The  last  named 
is  very  injurious  to  fruit  trees  on  the  Pacific  coast, 
cucumber  flea  beetle-  A  black  flea  beetle  ( Epitrix  cu¬ 
cumeris)  injurious  to  leaves  of  tomatoes,  cucumbers,  etc. 
cucumber  melon  A  variety  of  melon  with  oblong  or  cy¬ 
lindrical  fruit,  the  flesh  cucumber-flavored, 
cucumber  mildew.  A  downy  white  mildew  (Plasmopara 
cubensis)  destructive  to  the  cucumber  and  melon, 
cucumber  tree,  a  Any  of  several  American  magnolias, 
esp.  Magnolia  acuminata ,  said  to  be  so  called  on  account 
of  a  slight  resemblance  of  its  young  fruit  to  a  small  cu¬ 
cumber.  b  The  tulip  tree,  c  In  India,  the  bilimbi, 
cu  cu'ml  form  (ku-ku'mT-fdrm),  a.  [L.  cucumis  cucum¬ 
ber  -f-  -form.^  Having  the  form  of  a  cucumber. 
Cu'cu-mls  (ku'ku-mis),  n.  [L.,  cucumber.]  Bot.  A  genus 
of  cucurbitaceous  plants,  natives  of  the  warmer  parts  of 
the  world,  differing  from  related  genera  only  by  technical 
characters.  The  two  important  species  are  C.  sativus,  the 
cucumber,  and  C.  melo ,  the  muskmelon  and  its  varieties. 
Some  other  species  have  bitter,  purgative  fruits, 
cu-cur'bit  (ku-kdr'bTt),  n.  In  sense  1  also  cu-cur'bite. 
[L.  cucurbita  a  gourd  :  cf.  F.  cucurbite  ;  —  alluding  to  the 
original  shape.  See  gourd.]  1.  Chem.  A  vessel  or  flask  for 
distillation,  used  with  or  forming  part  of  an  alembic  ;  a 
matrass.  See  alembic.  Archaic. 

2.  A  plant  of  the  genus  Cucurbita,  or  of  the  Cucurbitaceae. 
Cu-cur'bi-ta  (-bT-ta),  n.  [L.,  a  gourd.  See  gourd.]  Bot. 
A  genus  of  tropical  herbaceous  vines,  typifying  the  family 
Cucurbitaceae,  from  several  species  of  which  the  varieties 
of  squash  and  pumpkin  have  originated.  The  common 
field  pumpkin  and  the  summer  squashes  belong  to  C. 
pepo  ;  the  Hubbard,  Marblehead,  Sibley,  and  turban 
squashes  to C.  maxima  ;  and  the  Canada  crookneck,  winter 
crookneck,  and  cushaws  to  C.  moschata.  See  squash, 
pumpkin. 

Cu-cur'bi-ta'ce-®  (-ta'se-e),  n.  pi.  [NL.]  Bot.  A  family 
of  chiefly  herbaceous  tendril-bearing  vines  (order  Cam- 
panulales),  containing  about  90  genera  and  700  species, 
mostly  tropical.  The  flowers  are  dioecious  or  monoecious, 


cuck'ow  (kOk'Co  ;  kdb-koo').  i 

+  CUCKOO. 

cuck'quean',  n.  [cm cl* old  -f 
quean .]  A  woman  whose  hus¬ 
band  is  unfaithful  to  her.  Obs. 
cuck'quean',  v.  t.  To  render  a 
cuckquean.  Obs. 
cue  k'a  tool',  M.  =  CUCKING 
STOOL.  Obs. 
cucnbe.  +  CUBEB. 

Cu-cu'li-d*  (kfl-kfl'lY-de),  n.  pi. 
[NL.,  fr.  L.  cuculus  cuekoo.l 
Zool.  The  family  consisting  of 
the  cuckoos.  See  cuckoo,  1. 
cu-cu'li-form  (kfl-kG'lY-f6rm  ; 
kQ'kfl-lY-fSrm'),  a.  [L.  cue u- 
lus  cuckoo  -I-  -/orw.l  Zool. 
Like,  or  belonging  to,  tne  cuck¬ 
oos  or  the  Cuculiformes. 
cu'cul-la'ria  (kn'k«-la'rY  s),  n. 
[NL.,  fr.  L.  cucullus  cap.] 
Anat.  The  trapezius  muscle, 
cu'cul-late-ly,  adv.  of  cucul¬ 
late. 

cuculle,  n.  [L.  cucullus.']  A 
cowl  or  hood.  Obs. 
cu-cul'lua  (kd-kni'tfs),  n.  ;  pi. 
-Li  (-1).  [L.,  a  hood.]  A  hood¬ 
like  organ  or  part  of  an  animal 
or  plant  ;  also,  a  colored  area  on 
the  head  likened  to  a  hood. 

||  cu-cul'lus  non  fa'cit  mo'na- 
chnm  (mbn'd-kOm).  [L.]  The 
cowl  does  not  make  the  monk, 
cu'cu-loid  (kn'kfl-loid),  a.  [L. 
cumulus  a  cuckoo  -f  -oid.]  Zool. 


Cuculiform  ;  cowl-like. 

cucumber  fish  or  mullet.  The 
grayling  of  Australia; — so 
called  from  its  odor, 
cucumber  fly.  =  melon  fly. 
cucumber  mullet.  =  cucumber 
fish. 

cucumber  oil.  See  oil,  Table  7. 
cucumber  root.  =  Indian  cu¬ 
cumber. 

cucumer.  +  cucumber. 
cu-curb'  (kfl-kflrb'),  n.  Short 
for  cucurbit,  a  plant.  Colloq. 
Cu-cur'bi-ta'lea  ( kfl-kflr'bY-ta'- 
lez),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  fr.  L.  cucur¬ 
bita  gourd.]  Bot.  In  Lindley’s 
classification,  an  alliance  com¬ 
prising  the  modern  family  Cu¬ 
curbitaceae,  etc.  —  cu-cur'bi-tal 
(kfl-kfir'bY-Wl),  a. 
cu-cur'bi-tin  (-tYn),  cu  cur'bi- 
tine  (-tin  ;  -tYn),  n.  [L  cucurbi- 
tinus  gourdlike.]  A  segment  of 
a  tapeworm  ;  a  proglottis, 
cu-cur'bi-tine  (-tin;  -tYn),  a. 
Zool.  Shaped  like  a  gourd  seed, 
cu-cur'bi-tive  (-tYv),  a.  Cucur- 
bitine. 

||  cu  cu-ru'cho  (kfio'kdb-roo'- 
ch5),  n.  [Sp.]  A  paper  cone  or 
cornucopia. 

||  cu-cu'yo  (kflb-kiYo'yfi),  «• 
[Amer.  Sp.]  a  A  trigger  fish. 
West  Indies,  b  Var.  of  cucujo. 
cud.  +  cude. 

cud  (k<56d  ;  kOd),  n.  [Cf.  OD. 


with  one  or  three  stamens,  and  the  fruit  is  a  pepo.  The 
family  yields  such  vegetables  as  the  cucumber,  melon, 
squash,  and  pumpkin ;  also,  the  drug  colocynth  and  va¬ 
rious  ornamental  plants,  as  the  gourds.  The  chief  genera 
are  Cucurbita, Cucumis,  Citrullus ,  Bryonia,  Momordica,  and 
Luffa.  —  cu  cur  bi  ta'ceous  iku-kfir'bT-ta'shws).  a. 
cucurbit  wilt.  A  bacterial  disease  of  cucurbitaceous 
plants  caused  by  Bacillus  iracheiphilus  ;  also,  the  bacillus, 
cud  (kfid),  n.  [AS.  cudu,  cwudu ,  ewidu,  eweodo ,  of  un¬ 
certain  origin.  Cf.  quid.]  1.  That  portion  of  food  which 
is  brought  up  into  the  mouth  by  ruminating  animals  from 
their  first  stomach,  to  be  chewed  a  second  time. 

2.  A  quid  of  tobacco.  Low. 

cud'bear  (kud'b&r),  n.  [After  Dr.  Cuthbert  Gordon,  a 
Scotchman,  who  first  brought  it  into  notice.]  1.  A  dye 
stuff,  a  form  of  archil. 

2.  The  lichen  yielding  this  substance.  See  archil. 
cud'den  (kud'’n;  kdbd'-),  n.  [For  sense  1,  cf.  Scot,  cuddy 
an  ass;  for  sense  2,  see  cuddy,  the  fish.]  1.  A  born  fool ; 
a  dolt.  Obs. 

2.  The  coalfish;  —  applied  esp.  to  the  young. 

CUd'dle  (kud'T),  v.  t.  ;  cud'dled  (-’Id);  cud'dling  (-ling). 
[Peril,  for  couthle ,  fr.  couth  know’ll ;  cf.  ME.  cu&lechen  to 
make  friends  with.]  To  embrace  closely;  to  fondle. 
CUd'dle,  v.  i.  To  lie  close  or  snug  ;  to  crouch  ;  to  nestle. 

She  cuddles  low  beneath  the  brake.  Prior. 

CUd'dle,  ii.  A  close  embrace;  act  of  nestling. 

CUd'dy  (kud'T),  n.  ;  pi.  cud'dies  (-Tz).  [Ir.  cuid  oidhche 
evening  portion.  Oxf.  E.  D.~\  In  Ireland  and  Scotland, 
orig.,  a  supper  due  from  a  tenant  to  his  lord  or  chief;  hence, 
a  rent  or  gift  instead  of  this  ;  a  present ;  a  bribe.  Obs. 

Cuddies,  or  night  suppers,  were  aue  by  lands  upon  which  the 
chief  might  quarter  himself  and  his  train  for  lour  days  four 
times  a  year.  Goldwin  Smith. 

CUd'dy  (kud'T  ;  kood'T),  n.  [Cf.  cuddy  a  swain,  cudden.] 

1.  An  ass  or  donkey.  Chiefly  Scot. 

2.  Hence  :  A  blockhead  ;  a  lout.  Hood. 

3.  Mech.  A  lever  mounted  on  a  tripod  for  lifting  stones, 
leveling  up  railroad  ties,  etc. 

CUd'dy,  n.  [Scot.  ;  cf.  Gael,  cudaig,  cudainn.']  The  coal- 
fish  or  cudden  ;  —  applied  esp.  to  the  young. 

CUd'dy  (kud'T),  n.  [Perh.  fr.  D.  kajuit  cabin  :  cf.  F.  cahute 
hut.]  1.  Naut.  A  small  cabin,  formerly  a  saloon  under 
the  poop  deck  ;  also,  the  galley  or  pantry  of  a  small  vessel. 
2.  Any  small  room  or  closet,  as  a  cupboard  ;  —  often  used 
adjectively,  as  in  cuddy  table,  cuddy  door, 
cudg'el  (kuj'21),  n.  [ME.  kuggel ,  AS.  eye gel ;  cf.  G .keule 
club  (with  a  round  end),  kugel  ball.]  1.  A  short  heavy 
stick  used  as  a  weapon,  esp.  one  used  in  cudgel  play, 
shorter  than  the  quarterstaff,  and  wielded  with  one  hand. 

He  getteth  him  a  grievous  crabtree  cudgel.  Bunyan. 
2.  pi.  Cudgel  play. 

to  take  up  the  cudgels  for,  to  engage  in  a  contest  in  behalf  of. 
cudg'el,  v.t.;  cudg'eled  (-21d)  or  cudg'elled  ;  cudg'el- 
ing  or  cudg'el-ling.  To  beat  w  ith  a  cudgel, 
to  cudgel  one’s  brains,  to  exercise  one’s  wits. 

Cudgel  thy  brains  no  more  about  it.  Shak. 

cudg'el  er,  or  cudg'el-ler  (-er),  n .  One  who  uses  a  cudgel, 
cudgel  Play-  Fighting  or  sportive  contest  with  cudgels, 
cud' weed'  (kud'wed'),  n.  [Apparently  fr.  cud  -f-  weed.] 

1.  A  plant  with  sPky  or  cottony  herbage,  a  Orig.,  the 
European  asteraceous  plant  Gnaphalium  sylvaticum  ;  later, 
any  species  of  Gnaphalium.  b  Any  of  several  species  be¬ 
longing  to  the  related  genera  Antennaria ,  Filago,  etc. 

2.  =  cudbear,  2. 

cue  (ku),  n.  [F.  queue ,  fr.  L.  coda,  another  form  of  cauda 
tail.  Cf.  caudal,  coward,  queue.]  1.  A  tail-like  twist 
or  plait  of  hair  worn  at  the  back  of  the  head  ;  a  queue. 

2.  [Formerly  in  F.  applied  to  the  tip  of  the  cue.]  A 
straight  tapering  rod  tipped  with  leather  used  to  impel 
the  balls  in  billiards  and  other  games. 

3.  A  file  or  line  of  persons  waiting  ;  a  queue. 

4.  The  tail  of  an  animal.  Humorous.  Lowell. 

cue,  v.  t. ;  cued  (kud) ;  cu'ing  (ku'ing).  To  form  into  a 

cue  ;  to  braid  ;  to  twist, 
cue,  7i.  1.  The  letter  Q,  q. 

2.  Orig.,  a  half  farthing ;  —  formerly  in  Eng.  noted  in  col¬ 
lege  accounts  by  q,  prop,  an  abbr.  for  quadrans  a  farthing. 

3.  A  small  portion  of  bread  or  beer  ;  the  quantity  bought 
with  a  farthing  or  half  farthing.  Obs. 

cue,  n.  [Prob.  fr.  the  letter  q,  the  initial  of  some  word,  perh. 
L.  quando  when.]  1.  The  last  word  or  words  of  a  speech, 
or  the  ending  of  any  action,  in  a  play,  as  indicating  the 
time  for  the  next  person  to  speak  or  act ;  hence,  in  music, 
a  few  final  notes  from  a  preceding  part,  written  at  the 
place  of  beginning  after  a  long  rest. 

When  my  cue  comes,  call  me,  and  I  will  answer.  Shak. 
2  Any  catchword  ;  a  hint  or  intimation. 

Give  them  [the  servants]  their  cue  to  attend  in  two  lines  ns  he 
leaves  the  house.  Sw\J't. 

3.  The  part  one  has  to  perform  in  or  as  in  a  play. 

My  cue  is  villainous  melancholy.  Shak. 

4-  Humor  ;  attitude  or  temper  of  mind.  Colloq.  Dickens. 


Cties'ta  (kw&s'fcrt  ;  Sp.  kwas'ta),  n.  [Sp.]  A  sloping  plain, 
esp.  one  with  the  upper  end  at  the  crest  of  a  cliff ;  a  hill 
or  ridge  with  one  face  steep  and  the  opposite  face  gently 
sloping.  Southwestern  U.  S. 

cuff  (kuf),  v.  t.  ;  cuffed  (kuft) ;  cuff'ing.  [Cf.  S w.kuffa 
to  knock,  push.]  To  strike  with  or  as  with  the  palm  or 
fiat  of  the  hand,  or  with  the  fist ;  to  buffet. 

I  swear  I  ’ll  cuff  you,  il  you  strike  again.  Shak. 

Cuffed  by  the  gale.  Tennyson. 

cuff,  v.  i.  To  fight ;  to  scuffle  ;  to  box. 
cuff,  n.  A  blow  with  the  open  hand  or  the  fist;  a  box  ;  a 
slap ;  also,  any  knock  or  blow. 

Many  a  bitter  kick  and  cuff.  Hudibras. 

cuff,  7i.  [Perh.  fr.  F.  coifl'e  headdress,  coif;  as  if  a  cuff  were 
a  cap  for  the  hand.  Cf.  coif.]  1.  A  glove  or  mitten.  Obs. 
2.  An  ornamental  band  covering  the  wrist,  either  part  of 
the  sleeve  turned  back  or  a  piece  attached  to  the  sleeve ; 
esp.,  a  wide  stiffened  band,  commonly  of  linen,  worn  either 
attached  to  the  shirt  sleeve  or  separate. 

He  would  visit  his  mistress  in  a  morning  gown,  band,  short 
cuffs,  and  u  peaked  beard.  Arbuthnot. 

3  The  part  of  a  long  glove  covering  the  wrist  or  forearm. 

4.  A  handcuff. 

5-  Mech.  Something  resembling,  or  likened  to,  a  cuff  for 
the  wrist,  as  a  guide  box  permitting  longitudinal  but  no 
vertical  play  of  the  spring  rail  in  a  type  of  railroad  frog. 

II  CUi  bo'no  (kf  bo'no).  [L.]  Lit.,  to  whom  (is  it)  for  a  bene¬ 
fit  ;  that  is,  who  benefits  by  it ;  hence,  of  what  use  or 
good  is  it:  what  end  does  it  serve  ;  as,  painstaking  re¬ 
search,  to  be  sure,  but  in  such  a  subject  cm  bono  f 
cul-rass'  (kwe-ras' ;  277),  n.  ;  pi.  cuirasses  (-8z  ;  -Tz).  [F. 
cuirasse ,  orig.,  a  leather  breastplate,  for  OF.  cuiriee ,  in¬ 
fluenced  by  It.  corazza ,  or  Sp.  coraza ,  fr.  an  assumed  LL. 
coriacea ,  fr.  L.  coriaceus,  adj.,  of  leather,  fr.  corium 
leather,  hide  ;  akin  to  Gr.  ^opior  intestinal  membrane, 
OSlav.  skora  hide,  Lith.  skura  hide,  leather.  Cf.  coria¬ 
ceous.]  1.  a  A  piece  of  armor,  orig. 
one  of  leather,  covering  the  body  from 
neck  to  girdle,  esp.  one  consisting  of  a 
coupled  breastplate  and  backplate,  and 
sometimes  called  cuirasses  or  a  pair  of 
cuirasses,  b  The  breastplate  of  such  a 
piece,  c  Generally,  any  of  the  ancient 
kinds  of  close-fitting  body  armor. 

2.  A  Jewish  high  priest’s  breastplate. 

3.  A  stiff  or  stiffened  garment  for  the 

body ,  as  a  protective  jacket  or  a  woman’s  Breastplate  of  Cui- 
bodice.  rasa  with  two 

4.  Zool.  An  armor  of  bony  plates,  or  Taces  attached, 
other  protective  structure,  resembling  a  cuirass. 

6  Protecting  armor  plate,  as  of  a  ship.  Rare. 
cui  rass',  v.  t. ;  cui-rassed'  (-rast') ;  cui-rass'ing.  To 
cover  or  armor  with  or  as  with  a  cuirass. 

CUl-rassed'  (kwe-rast'),  a.  Having,  or  wearing,  a  cuirass, 
cul'ras  sier'  (kwe'ra-ser'),  n.  [F.  cuirassier.  See  cui¬ 
rass.]  A  mounted  soldier  wearing  a  cuirass  ;  specif.,  a 
soldier  of  a  certain  type  of  heavy  cavalry  in  the  French 
and  other  modern  European  armies. 

||  cuir'-bou  llll'  (kwer'boo'ye'),  n.  [F.]  Leather  soft¬ 
ened  by  boiling  or  soaking  and  then  pressed  or  molded, 
when  it  becomes  extremely  hard  and  will  retain  the  shape 
or  impression  given  it.  It  has  been  used  from  the  Middle 
Ages  for  armor,  and  is  now  used  esp.  for  decorative  objects. 

II  cul-slne'  (kwe-zen'),  n.  [F.,  fr.  L.  coquina  kitchen. 
See  kitchen.]  The  kitchen  or  cooking  department ;  also, 
manner  or  style  of  cooking. 

culsse  (kwTs),  cuish  (kwTsli),  n.  [OF.  cuisseus ,  quissieus , 
pi.  of  cuisseul,  dim.  fr.  F.  cuisse  thigh,  fr.  L.  coxa  hip.  Cf. 
cushion.]  As  pi.,  cuisse s  (kwTs'gz ;  -Tz),  defensive  plate 
armor  for  the  thighs,  esp.  in  front;  sing.,  a  thigh  piece. 
See  armor,  I/lust. 

-CU-la  (-ku-ld).  A  diminutive  suffix.  See  -culus. 

Cul'dee  (kul'de),  n.  [Prob.  fr.  Gael,  cuilteach ;  cf.  Ir. 
ceilede .]  One  of  a  class  of  anchorites  who  lived  in  various 
parts  of  Scotland,  Ireland,  and  Wales  from  about  the  8th 
to  the  15th  century.— Cul-de'an  (kul-de'an),  a. 

The  pure  Culaees 

Were  Albyn’s  earliest  priests  of  God.  Campbell. 

II  cuP-de-lampe'  (kiPd’-l'aNp' ;  kuPde-),  n.  ;  pi.  culs- 
de-lampe  (ku'- ;  kiilz'-).  [F.]  Lit.,  a  lamp  bottom  ;  — 
applied  to  various  ornaments  or  parts  suggestive  of  the 
somewhat  conical  bottom  of  ancient  lamps,  as  a  pendant 
from  a  roof,  an  isolated  corbel  supporting  an  oriel,  column, 
turret,  or  the  like,  a  decorative  design  filling  a  blank  at 
the  bottom  of  a  page,  etc. 

II  cul'-de— sac'  (ku'd’-sak' ;  kul'de-sSk'),  n.  ;  pi.  culs-de- 
sac  (ku'-;  kiilz'-).  [F.,  lit.,  bottom  of  a  bag.]  A  passage 
or  place  with  only  one  outlet,  as  a  street  or  blind  alley,  a 
cavity,  vessel,  or  organ  in  an  animal,  ora  position  in  which 
an  army  can  move  only  in  one  direction. 

CU-le'bra  (ku-la'bra  ;  Sp.  koo-),  n.  [Sp.,  lit.,  a  snake.]  A  ci¬ 
gar  that  is  twisted  with  others,  generally  three  in  a  bunch. 


kodfle  club.]  A  cudgel.  Scot. 

Sr  Dial.  Eng. 
cudde.  +  cud. 
cudde.  Obs.  pret.  of  kithe. 
cuddeehih.  cuddy,  a  supper 
or  present. 

cud'die  Var.  of  cuddy. 
cud'dle  (ktid'’l).  Var.  of  cut¬ 
tle,  a  fish. 

Cud'dy,  f  Dim.  of  Cuthbert.] 

1.  In  pastorals,  a  rustic  swain,  ns 
the  nentherd’s  boy  enamored  of 
Phyllis  in  Spenser’s  “  Shep¬ 
herd’s  Calendar.” 

2.  [Origin  uncertain.]  Any  of 
various  birds,  as  the  wren,  hedge 
sparrow, or  gallinule.  Dial.  Eng. 
cud'dy-hole',  n.  =  cuddy,  n.,  1. 
cude.  +  cud. 

cud's,;*.  [ ME.nl so corfe;  orig. un¬ 
known.]  A  chrism  cloth.  Obs. 
cud'eign.  Var.  of  cuddy,  a  sup¬ 
per.  etc.  Scot.  Sf  Ir. 
cudg'er-ie  (kQj'5r-P),  n.  [Na¬ 
tive  name  ]  Bot.  The  flindosa 
or  its  wood.  Australia. 
cud'wort',  n.  Cudweed.  Obs. 
cue.  Queue.  Ref.  Sp. 
cueard.  +  coward.  [Eng.  \ 
cue ' ball' ,  a.  Skewbald.  Dial. \ 
cue'ist.  n.  One  skilled  in,  or 
addicted  to,  the  U6e  of  the  (bil¬ 
liard)  cue.  Slang. 

Cuen'ca  bark  (kwFij'kii). 
[From  Cuenca, city  of  Ecuador.] 
Pharm.  Pale  bark. 


cue  owl.  A  small  European  owl 

(.Scops  <ini ). 

cuer'da  (kw?r'da),  n.  [^P-» 
prop.,  cord,  L.  chorda.  See 
cord,  n.]  See  MEASURE. 

||  cuer'po  (kw&r'pd),  n.  [Sp. 

cuerpo ,  fr.  L.  corpus  body.  See 

(  OBPS*.]  The  body  — In  cuerpo. 

dressed  so  that  the  shape  of  the 

body  is  exposed  ;  hence,  naked 

or  uncovered. 

cuf.  Cuff.  Ref.  Sp. 

cuff.  v.  t.  To  handcuff.  Rare. 

cuff,  n.  An  old  man,  esp.  a 

miser.  Slang. 

cuff  (ktif  ;  k<5t>f).  Scot.  var.  of 
SCUFF,  SCRUFF. 

cuf' fee,  cuf'fey  Vars.  of  CUFFY. 
cuf'fin  (krtf'Yn),  n.  A  man  ; 
fellow.  Cant.  [Obs.  | 

cuf'fle.  7.  Prob.,  to  scuffle.  | 
cuf'fy  (kilf'Y),  n.  [Prob.  of 
African  origin.]  A  negro;  — 
familiarly  or  humorously  so 
called.  —  cuf'fy  ism  (-Yz’m),  n. 
Cu'fic.  Var.  of  Kufic. 
cuft.  Cuffed.  Ref.  Sp. 

II  cui'chun-chul'li  (kwe'chfin- 
chul'Y),;*.  [From  native  name.] 
The  root  of  a  South  American 
violaceous  shrub  ( Hybanthus 
glutinosns),  used  as  an  emetic, 
cathartic,  and  diuretic. 

II  cui-da'do  (kw??-tba'tfco  ;  146), 
inferj.  [Sp.]  Take  care  !  look 
out ! 


cuif.  Var.  of  coof.  Scot.  Sr 
Dial.  Eng. 

||  cui  .  .  .  For-tu'na  ip'sa  ce'- 
dit.  [L.]  To  whom  .  .  .  For¬ 
tune  herself  yields. 

Cicero  (  Paradox  V.). 
culn'age  (kwYn'flj),  n.  [Cor¬ 
rupted  fr.  coinage.  1  The  official 
stamping  of  pigs  of  tin  Eng. 

||  cui  in  vi'ta  (kl).  [L.,  lit.,  to 
whom  in  life.]  Law.  An  obso¬ 
lete  writ  of  entry  lying  for  a 
woman  against  him  to  whom 
her  husband  had  during  his 
lifetime  aliened  her  lands, 
cuir'tan  (kwQr'tdn),  n.  A 
twilled  woolen  material  for  un¬ 
dergarments  and  hose.  Scot. 
cuish.  Var  of  cuisse. 
cuis  sard',  cuia  sart'  (kwe'- 
siir'),  n.  rF.J  =  cuisse. 
cuia'aer  Var.  of  cooser.  Scot. 
cuiat  (kiist).  Dial.  pret.  of 
cast.  coot,  ankle.  | 

cult  (koot  ;  kOt).  Scot.  var.  of  I 
cuit,  n.  [F.,  p.  p.  of  cuire  to 
cook.]  Obs.  1.  New  wine  boiled 
down.  [baking.  | 

2  [F.  cuite.]  A  seetning  or| 
cuiihe.  KITHE. 
cuit'ti-kin  (kiit'Y-kYn),  n.  = 

CUTIKIN. 

cuit'tle,  cui'tle  (kii't’l),  v.  t. 
Scot.  1.  To  coax  ;  to  wheedle. 
2.  To  tickle. 

cuj.  Abbr.  Cujus(L.,  of  which). 


cuk-.  For  various  forms  in  cui:-, 
see  those  in  cuck-. 
cuke  (knk),  n.  A  cucumber- 
Slang  or  Trade  Cant,  U.  S. 
cuke.  v.  i.  =  cack.  Obs. 
cuker,  n.  A  cocker  ;  a  half¬ 
shoe.  Obs. 

cukewalde.  ^  cuckold. 
cuk'kow.  +  cuckoo. 
cuk'atole'.  cuckstool. 

||  cu  laaae'  (kii'lds'),  n.  [F.,fr 
cui  bottom.]  Jewelry.  Theculet. 
culbroun.  +  culkoun. 
cul'but  (kfil'biZt),  v.  t.  [F  cvl- 
bnter.]  To  drive  back  in  con¬ 
fusion.  Rare. 
culch.  Var.  of  cultch. 
culd.  <4*  could,  pret.  of  can. 

culd.  Culled.  Ref.  Sp. 
culde.  Obs.  pret.  of  kill. 

II  cul'-de-four'  (kii'd’-foor'  ; 

kill'd?-),  n.;pl.  CULS-DE-FOUR 

(ktt'-  ;  kiilz'-).  [F.,lit.,  bottom 
of  an  oven.]  A  vault  having 
the  general  shape  of  a  quarter 
sphere,  or,  less  properly,  of  a 
hemisphere.  Cf.  semidome. 
Cul'din’a  prop'er-tiea  (kfil'- 
dYnz).  See  centrobaric 
method. 

cule.  Obs.  or  Scot.  var.  of 

cool,  v. 

-cule.  See  -cle. 

cule,  n.  [F.  cui.]  Buttock 

rump.  Obs. 

culerage.  +  culrage. 


ale,  senate,  c&re,  am,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofa ;  eve,  Svent,  6nd,  recent,  maker;  Ice,  Ill ;  old,  6bey,  orb,  8dd,  s&ft,  connect ;  Use,  unite,  urn,  Up,  circus,  menU ; 
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cutlet  (ku'ISt),  7i.  [OF.,  dim.  of  cul  bottom,  breech,  L. 

cuius.]  1.  Jewelry.  The  small  flat  facet  parallel  to  the 
table,  at  the  bottom  of  a  brilliant ;  collet.  See  brilliant. 
2.  In  medieval  armor,  the  part  covering  the  rear  of  the 
body  below  the  waist. 

Cn'Iex  (ku'ISks),  n.  [L.,  a  gnat.]  Zool.  A  genus  of  mos¬ 
quitoes  to  which  most  of  the  North  American  species  be¬ 
long.  Some  members  of  this  genus  are  exceedingly  annoy- 
a8  C.  solLcitans,  which  breeds  in  enormous  numbers 
m  the  salt  marshes  of  the  Atlantic  coast,  and  C.  pi  pirns , 
breeding  very  widely  in  the  fresh  waters  of  North  America. 
(i»or  characters  distinguishing  these  from  the  malaria 
mosquitoes,  see  Anopheles.)  The  yellow-fever  mosquito 
is  now  placed  in  another  genus,  Stegomyia. 

CU'll-cid  (  lT-sid),  a.  [L.  culex ,  -ids,  gnat.]  Zool.  Like  or 
pert,  to  the  mosquito  family  (Culicidfe).  —  n.  A  mosquito. 
Culic'idae  (ku-lTs'T-de),n.  pi.  [NL.  See  Culex.]  Zool. 
The  family  of  dipterous  insects  consisting  of  the  mosqui¬ 
toes.  In  older  classifications  the  gnats,  midges,  etc.,  now 
placed  in  other  families,  were  included. 

CU'il-clde  (kii'lT-sid),  n.  [Irreg.  fr.  L.  culex,  culicis ,  a 
gnat  -j-  - cule .]  An  agent  which  destroys  insects,  esp.  gnats 
and  mosquitoes._— cu'li-cld'al  (ku'lT-sid'al),  a. 
cu  li-la'wan  (ku'lT-la'wdn),  n.,  culilawan  bark.  [Ma¬ 
lay  kulit  lawang  bark  of  clove.]  The  aromatic  bark  of 
Cinnamomum  culilaban ,  a  lauraceous  tree  of  the  Moluc¬ 
cas  ;  —  called  also  clove  bark. 

ell'll  na-ry  (ku'li-na-rT),  a.  [L.  culinarius ,  fr.  culina 
kitchen  ;  cf.  F.  culinaire.  Cf.  kiln.]  Of  or  relating  to,  or 
suited  for,  the  kitchen  or  cookery;  as,  the  culinary  art; 
a  culinary  vessel ;  culinary  vegetables, 
cull  (kul),  v.  t.  ;  culled  (killd)  ;  cull'ino.  [ME.  cullen , 
OF.  cuillir ,  coillir ,  F.  cueillir ,  to  gather,  pluck,  pick,  fr. 
L.  colligere.  See  coil,  v.  t. ;  cf.  collect.]  1.  To  separate, 
select,  or  pick  out ;  to  choose  and  gather  or  collect;  as, 
to  cull  flowers. 

Whitest  honey  in  fairy  gardens  culled.  Tennyson. 
2.  To  subject  to  culling ;  to  select  from  ;  as,  to  cull  a  field. 
Syn.  —  See  choose. 

CUll,  n.  1.  Act  of  culling  ;  selection.  Ohs.  or  R. 

2.  Something  selected,  esp.  as  being  inferior  or  worthless, 
as  a  cow  from  the  herd,  brashy  timber  from  the  sound, 
small  oysters  from  the  large,  etc.  ;  —  usually  in  pi. 

CUl'let  (kul'§t ;  -It ;  151),  n.  [F.  collet ,  prop,  a  little  neck, 
applied  to  the  bits  of  glass  at  the  neck  of  a  bottle  detached 
from  the  iron  in  blowing  the  glass.  See  collet.]  Broken 
or  refuse  glass  for  remelting. 

CUll'lng,  n.  1.  Act  of  one  who  culls. 

2.  Anything  culled  out ;  a  cull ;  —  usually  in  pi. 

CUl'llon  (kul'y&n),  n.  [OF.  couillon ,  coition ,  F.  coion  a 
vile  fellow,  coward,  fr.  coil  the  scrotum,  L.  coleus .]  1.  A 

testicle.  Obs. 

2.  A  mean  or  base  fellow.  “  Away,  base  cullions Shak. 

3.  Bot.  a  A  tuberous  root,  as  that  of  certain  orchids,  b  The 
male  orchis.  Dial.  Eng. 

CUlOls  (kQl'Ts),  n.  [F.  coulisse  groove.  See  coulisse.] 
Arch.  A  gutter  in  a  roof  ;  a  channel  or  groove. 

CUl'lls,  n.  [OF.  coleiz ,  F.  coulis ,  orig.,  sliding,  slipping. 
Cf.  portcullis,  colander.]  A  strong  clear  broth  of  meat, 
as  for  invalids  ;  also,  a  savory  jelly.  Obs.  or  R. 

CUlly  (kai'T),  n.;  pi.  -lies  (-Tz).  [Perh.  fr.  cullion.]  1.  A 
person  easily  tricked  or  imposed  on  ;  a  dupe  ;  a  gull. 

I  have  learned  that  ...  I  am  not  the  first  cully  whom  she  has 
passed  upon  for  a  countess.  Addison. 

2.  A  companion  ;  mate.  Slang. 

cul'ly  (kfill),  v.  t.  ;  cul'lied  (-Td);  cul'ly-ing.  [See  cully, 
n.;  cf.  D.  kullen  to  cheat,  gull.]  To  trick,  cheat,  or  im¬ 
pose  on  ;  to  deceive.  “  Tricks  to  cully  fools.”  Pom/ret . 
culm  (kQlm),  7i.  [L.  culmus  stalk,  stem  ;  akin  to  calamus. 

See  halm.]  Bot.  a  The  jointed  stem  of  a  grass,  which  is 
usually  hollow  except  at  the  nodes,  and  herbaceous  except 
in  the  bamboos  and  other  arborescent  species,  b  Improp¬ 
erly,  the  stem  of  a  sedge  or  cyperaceous  plant, 
culm,  v.  i.  ;  culmed  (kQlmd) ;  culm'ing.  Bot.  To  form  or 
grow  into  a  culm. 

culm,  n.  [ME.  culme  smoke,  soot.]  1.  Soot ;  smut.  Obs. 
or  Scot. 

2.  a  Refuse  coal  or  coal  dust ;  slack;  specif.,  anthracite 
slack,  b  Hence,  anthracite,  esp.  when  in  small  nodules. 

3.  Geol.  A  European  Lower  Carboniferous  formation  of 
conglomerates,  sandstones,  etc.  See  geology,  Chart. 

cul'men  (kQl'mSn),  n.  [L.,  fr.  cellere  (in  comp.)  to  impel ; 
cf.  celsv s  pushed  upward,  lofty.]  1.  Top;  acme.  Rare. 
2  Zool.  The  dorsal  ridge  of  a  bird’s  bill. 

II  cul'men  mon-ti'cu-li  (m5n-tTk'u-li)  [NL.],  Anal.,  a  lobe  of 
the  cerebellum  consisting  of  the  part  of  the  vermiform 
process  between  the  anterior  crescentic  lobes. 
CUl-mlf'er-OUS  (kul-rnTf'er-iis),  a.  [3d  culm  -}-  - ferous .] 
Containing  or  abounding  in  culm, 
cul'mi  nal  (kul'mt-nal),  a.  Pertaining  to  a  culmen. 
cul'ml  nant  (-nant),  a.  At  greatest  height  or  altitude  ; 
being  on  the  meridian  ;  hence,  predominant.  Rare. 


CUl'mi-nate  (kiil'mT-nat),  v.  i. ;  cul'mi-nat'ed  (-nat'Sd) ; 
cul'mi-nat'ing  (-nat'Tng).  [L.  culmen  top  or  ridge.  See  col¬ 
umn.]  1.  To  reach  its  highest  altitude  ;  to  come  to  the  me¬ 
ridian  ;  in  special  cases,  to  be  vertical  or  directly  overhead. 

As  when  his  beams  at  noon 
Culminate  from  the  equator.  Milton. 

2.  To  reach  the  highest  point,  as  of  rank,  number,  size, 
power,  glory,  etc. 

The  house  of  Burgundy  was  rapidly  culminating.  . Motley . 
cul  mi  na'tion  (-na'slmn),  n.  [Cf.  F.  culmination.]  Act  of 
culminating;  also,  that  in  which  anything  culminates; 
culminating  position  ;  summit ;  acme  ;  culmen. 

Syn.  —  Culmination,  climax,  apex,  vertex,  zenith.  Cul¬ 
mination  designates  the  attainment  by  anything  of  its 
highest  point;  it  stresses  the  idea  of  consummation;  as, 
the  culmination  of  a  development,  a  career.  Climax  (see 
etym.)  suggests  more  definitely  tne  movement  or  ascent 
which  leads  to  the  culminating  point ;  acme,  the  culminat¬ 
ing  point  itself ;  as,  the  climax  of  a  play.  “  the  acme  of  his 
fame  ”  (Byron).  Apex  and  vertex,  less  frequently  used  in 
a  fig.  sense,  apply  to  anything  which  comes  to  a  point  or 
tip,  vertex  having  the  more  technical  connotations  ;  as,  the 
apex  of  a  leaf;a  pyramid,  the  vertex  of  an  angle,  of  a  curve. 
Zenith,  specif,  the  point  of  the  heavens  highest  overhead, 
differs  from  acme  (m  its  fig.  sense)  in  connoting  more  of 
luster  or  splendor ;  as,  the  zenith  of  his  fame, 
cul'pa  (kul'po),  7i.  [L.]  Lav).  Negligence  or  fault,  as 
distinguishable  from  dolus  (deceit,  fraud),  which  implies 
intent,  culpa  being  imputable  to  heedlessness,  rashness, 
etc.;  sometimes,  loosely,  guilt.  See  negligence.  In  Roman 
law  three  grades  of  culpa  were  distinguished,  Hcul'pa  la'ta. 
or  gross  negligence,  ||cul'pa  le'vis  in  con-cre'to,  or  ordinary 
negligence  (see  diligence,  1),  and  ||cul'pa  le'vis  in  ab-strac'- 
to.  or  the  negligence  of  a  careful  person  (see  diligence,  1).  In 
the  Civil  law  systems  these  are  called  |]cul'pa  la'ta.  ||cul'p& 
le'vis,  and  ||cul'j>a  le-vig'si-ma,  respectively. 

II  cul'pa  me'a  (me'd),  the  fault  (is)  mine. 

CUl'pa-bil'i-ty  (kul'pd-bTl'T-tT),  n.;pl.  -ties  (-tlz).  State 
or  quality  of  being  culpable. 

Syn.  —  Culpability,  guilt.  Culpability  is  blameworthi¬ 
ness  of  any  sort ;  guilt  designates  the  state  which  results 
from  willful  violation  of  moral  or  statute  law. 
cul'pa-ble  (kul'pa-b’l),  a.  [ME.  culpable ,  coulpable ,  cou- 
pable ,  F.  coupable ,  formerly  also  coulpable ,  culpable ,  fr.  L. 
cidpabilis ,  fr.  culpare  to  blame,  fr.  culpa  fault.]  1.  Deserv¬ 
ing  censure  or  moral  blame  ;  faulty  ;  immoral ;  criminal. 

2.  Guilty;  as,  culpable  of  a  crime.  Obs.  Spenser. 

—  cul'pa  ble-ness,  n.  —  cul'pa  bly,  adv. 

CUl'prit  (kul'prTt),  7i.  [Prob.  fr.  cul.  (abbr.  of  L.  culpabi¬ 
lis  guilty  ;a  see  culpable)  -f-  OF .  prest  ready  (i.  e.,  to  prove 
it),  F.  pret,  L.  praestus ,  a.,  praesto ,  adv.  Cf.  presto.] 
1  A  word  formerly  used  in  the  reply  to  a  prisoner  plead¬ 
ing  “  not  guilty,”  orig.  meaning  “  ready  (to  prove)  guilty.” 

2.  One  accused  of,  or  arraigned  for,  a  crime,  as  in  court. 

3.  One  guilty  of  a  crime  or  a  fault ;  an  offender. 

cult  (kult),  n.  [F.  culte,  L.  cultus  care,  culture,  fr.  colere 
to  cultivate.  Cf.  cultus.]  1.  Care;  devotion.  Rare. 

Every  one  is  convinced  of  tne  reality  of  a  better  self,  and  of  the 
cult  or  homage  which  is  due  to  it.  Shaftesbury. 

2.  Worship  ;  generally,  the  worship  of  a  deity  according  to 
its  specific  rites;  as,  the  cult  of  Apollo;  or,  the  worship  of 
a  group  of  deities  allied  in  nature  or  relationship ;  as,  the 
cult  of  the  chthonian  gods. 

3.  Hence :  a  The  rites  and  ceremonies,  or  externals,  of  a 
religion,  as  distinguished  from  its  inner  meaning  or  truth. 

That  which  was  the  religion  of  Moses  is  the  ceremonial  or  cult 
of  the  religion  of  Christ.  Coleridge. 

b  Great  or  excessive  devotion  to  some  person,  idea,  or 
thing,  esp.  such  devotion  viewed  as  a  sort  of  intellectual 
fad  or  as  the  enthusiasm  of  a  body  of  self-constituted  ad¬ 
mirers  or  followers  ;  as,  the  Browning  cult. 
cultch.  CUlch  (kulch),  7 1.  [Of  uncertain  origin.]  1.  Rub¬ 
bish  ;  debris  ;  refuse.  Local. 

2.  Oyster  shells  and  other  objects  laid  down  on  oyster 
grounds  to  furnish  points  for  the  attachment  of  the  spawn 
of  the  oyster  ;  also,  the  spawn. 

cul'ti-vat©  (kQl'tT-vat),  v.  t.  ;  cuL'Ti-VAT'ED(-vat/5d) ;  cul'- 
ti-v at'ing  (-vat'Tng).  [LL.  cultivatus ,  p.  p.  of  cultivare 
to  cultivate,  fr.  cultivus  cultivated,  fr.  L.  cultus ,  p.  p.  of 
colere  to  till,  cultivate.  Cf.  colony.]  1.  To  prepare,  or 
to  prepare  and  use,  for  the  raising  of  crops  ;  to  till ;  as,  to 
cultivate  the  soil ;  specif.,  to  loosen  or  break  up  the  soil 
about  (growing  crops  or  plants)  for  the  purpose  of  killing 
weeds,  etc.,  esp.  with  a  cultivator;  as,  to  cidtivate  corn. 

2.  To  raise,  or  foster  the  growth  of,  by  tillage  or  by  labor 
and  care  ;  to  produce  by  culture  ;  as,  to  cultivate  roses  ;  to 
cultivate  oysters. 

3.  To  improve  by  labor,  care,  or  study  ;  to  impart  cul¬ 
ture  to  ;  to  civilize  ;  refine. 

To  cultivate  the  wild,  licentious  savage.  Addison. 
4  To  direct  special  attention  to;  to  devote  time  and 
thought  to  ;  to  foster  ;  cherish. 

Leisure  ...  to  cidtivate  general  literature.  Wordsworth. 
6.  To  seek  the  society  of ;  to  court  intimacy  with. 

I  ever  looked  on  Lord  Iveppel  as  one  of  the  greatest  and  best 
men  of  his  age  :  and  I  loved  and  cultivated  him.  Burke. 


CUl'tl  va'tlon (kul'tt-va'shan),  n.  [Cf.  F .cultivation.]  Art 
or  act  of  cultivating,  or  state  of  being  cultivated  ;  specif.  : 
a  Art  or  process  of  agriculture  ;  tillage  ;  husbandry,  b  As¬ 
siduous  devotion  (to  a  branch  of  learning,  or  the  like)  or 
development  (of  the  mind,  tastes,  etc.).  C  Culture;  re¬ 
finement  ;  the  discipline  of  civilization. 

Italy  .  .  .  was  but  imperfectly  reduced  to  crdtivation  before 
the  irruption  of  the  barbarians.  Hallam. 

Syn.  —  See  civilization. 

cultivation  paddock.  A  field  used  for  raising  crops,  and 

not  for  pasture.  Australia. 

cul'ti  va  tor  ( kul'tT-va'ter),  n.  [Cf.  F .  cultivateur.]  1.  One 
who  cultivates ;  as, 
a  cultivator  of  the 
soil. 

2  Agric.  An  imple¬ 
ment  used  to  break 
up  the  surface  of  the 
ground  while  the 
crops  are  growing  in 
order  to  keep  the  soil 
in  a  porous  condition 
and  to  kill  weeds.  It 
commonly  consists 
of  a  frame  set  with 
small  shares  and 
drawn  by  horse  pow¬ 
er.  See  DISK  CULTI-  Cultivator.  1  Shovels  ;  2  Seat ;  3  Ad- 
VATOR.  justing  Levers, 

cul'trate  (kBl'trat)  (  a.  [L.  cultratus  knife-shaped,  from 
cul'trat  ed  (-trat-8d)  (  culter  knife.]  Sharp-edged  and 
pointed  ;  shaped  like  a  pruning  knife,  as  a  crow’s  beak, 
cul'tur  al  (kiil't|ur-&l),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  culture. — 
CUl'tur-al-ly,  adv.—  cultural  variety.  Hort.  See  variety. 
cul'ture  (kul'^ur),  7i.  [L.  cultura ,  fr.  colere  to  till,  culti¬ 

vate :  cf.  F.  culture.  Cf.  colony.]  1.  Worship ;  cult.  Obs. 

2.  Art  or  practice  of  cultivating  ;  cultivation  ;  tillage. 

3.  Cultivated  land  ;  a  cultivated  area.  Obs. 

4.  Bacteriol.  d:  Med.  Cultivation  of  bacteria  or  other  mi¬ 
croorganisms  in  prepared  nutrient  media  ;  also,  the  product 
of  such  cultivation.  Culture  is  used  in  this  sense  in  many 
self-explaining  phrases,  as  culture  flask,  culture  fluid,  culture 
medium,  culture  plate,  culture  tube,  etc.  See  pure  culture. 

5 .  Act  of  improving  or  developing  by  education,  discipline, 
etc. ;  the  training,  disciplining,  or  refining  of  the  moral 
and  intellectual  nature. 

6.  The  state  of  being  cultivated  ;  esp.,  the  enlightenment 
and  discipline  acquired  by  mental  and  moral  training  ;  civ¬ 
ilization  ;  refinement  in  manners  and  taste. 

What  the  Greeks  expressed  by  their  rrat tela,  the  Romans  by 
their  huinanitas,  we  less  happily  try  to  express  by  the  more  arti¬ 
ficial  word  culture.  J.  C.  Shuirp. 

7-  A  particular  state  or  stage  of  advancement  in  civiliza¬ 
tion  ;  the  characteristic  attainments  of  a  people  or  social 
order  ;  as,  Greek  culture  ;  primitive  culture. 

The  list  of  all  the  items  of  the  general  life  of  a  people  repre¬ 
sents  that  whole  which  we  call  its  culture.  Tylor. 

Cultures  like  languages  seldom  mix  as  men  do.  W.  Z.  Ripley. 
8  Cartography.  Those  details  of  a  map,  collectively, 
which  do  not  represent  natural  features  of  the  area  deline¬ 
ated,  as  names  and  the  symbols  for  towns,  roads,  houses, 
bridges,  meridians,  and  parallels. 

Syn .  —  See  civilization. 

cul'ture,  v.  t. ;  -tured  (-turd) ;  -tur-ing.  To  cultivate. 

They  came  .  .  .  into  places  well  inhabited  and  cultured.  Usher. 
CUl'tured  (kul'turd),  p.  a.  1.  Under  culture  ;  cultivated. 

2  Characterized  by  mental  and  moral  training;  disci¬ 
plined  and  refined  ;  possessing  or  showing  culture. 

The  sense  of  beauty  in  nature,  even  among  cultured  people,  is 
less  often  met  with  than  other  mental  endowments.  /.  Taylor 
culture  features  Surv.  The  artificial  features  of  a  dis¬ 
trict  as  distinguished  from  the  natural, 
culture  hero  A  personage  (commonly  mythical)  credit¬ 
ed  with  introducing  higher  arts  or  more  civilized  ways 
among  a  people  in  prehistoric  or  traditional  times, 
culture  myth-  A  myth  accounting  for  the  discovery  of 
arts  and  sciences  or  the  advent  of  a  higher  civilization,  as 
in  the  Aztec  myth  of  Quetzalcoatl. 

CUl'tur  1st,  n.  A  cultivator  ;  also,  an  advocate  of  culture. 
CUl'tUS  (kul'tws),  n.  sing.  &  pi.  ;  E.  pi.  cultuses  (-8z  ;  -Tz). 

[L.,  cultivation,  culture.  See  cult.]  A  cult. 

CUltUS  image  or  statue-  An  image  or  statue  which  is  a 
direct  object  of  worship,  as  distinguished  from  one  which 
is  merely  a  votive  offering  to  the  deity  represented. 
-CU-lus  (-kfi-lws),  masc.  \  [L.]  Noun  suffixes  forming  di- 
-CU-la  (-Yo-\d),  fem.  >  minutives;  as  in  funiculus,  tuber- 
-CU-lum(-kfi-lf(m),ncwf.  )  cuhts,  corbicw/a,scrobicw/a,  crep- 
it&culum ,  opusewfom,  etc.  Cf.  -cle. 

CUi'ver  (kul'ver),  n.  [AS.  culfre.]  A  dove;  a  pigeon; 
specif.,  Local,  Eng.,  the  wood  pigeon. 

CUi'ver  in  (kfil'ver-Tn),  n .  [F.  coulevrine ,  prop.  fem.  of 
couleuvrin  like  a  serpent,  fr.  couleuvre  adder,  fr.  L.  colu¬ 
ber,  colubra.]  A  kind  of  firearm,  orig.  a  rude  sort  of  mus¬ 
ket,  later  (16th  and  17th  centuries)  a  long  cannon,  usually 
an  18-pounder  with  serpent- shaped  handles. 


culet,  culett,  ».  [( IF.  cue  ill- 1<\ 

collate,  L.  collecta.  See  col¬ 
lect.]  An  assessment  or  rate, 
as  of  certain  tuition  fees  paid  an¬ 
nually  by  Oxford  graduates,  or 
parochial  dues.  Obs.  Orf.E.D. 
cul'fre.  +  culver. 
cul-gee'  (kfil-ge'),  n.  [Hind. 
kalyhi,  fr.  Per.  katnki  a  jeweled 
plume.]  &  A  figured  silk  for¬ 
merly  imported  from  India,  b  A 
jeweled  plume  on  the  turban. 
India. 

cu-lic''l-form  (kfl-lTs'T-fArm  ; 
kQ'lT-sT-fdrm'),  a.  [L.  culex  a 
gnat  -f  form.  1  Mosquitolike, 
cu-lic'i-fuge  ( kfl-lls'l-fuj),  n. 
L.  eider  a  gnat  -f  fug  are  to 
rive  away.]  An  agent  for 
driving  oft  gnats  and  mosqui¬ 
toes.  -ctr'li-cif'u-gal  (ku'lT-slf'- 
fl-grtl),  a.  [See  oil,  Table  1. 1 
cuTi-la'ban  oil(koo/ie-lii/'lx?n).l 
curli-na-ri-ly,«r/u.  of  culinary. 
cull.  +  KILL. 

cull.  Obs.  or  dial.  Eng.  var.  of 

coll,  to  hug  or  fondle. 

cull,  n.  A  dupe;  a  gull;  a  cully. 

Slang  or  Dial. 

cullambine.  +  columbine. 

culle.  +  kill,  (of  colander. 1 

cul'len-dsr  (kfil'en-dSr).  Var.  | 

Cu  Plena  earth  (kfll'£nz). 

Cologne  earth. 

cul'ler.  +  color. 

cull'er,  n.  One  that  culls. 


cul'ler-y  (ktil'er-Y),  n. ;  pi.  -ies 
(-Yz).  [F.  cueillerie,  fr.  cueillir 

to  collect.  Oxf.  E.  D.\  A  kind 
of  customary  copyhold  tenure 
of  small  holdings.  Carlisle,  Eng. 
cul 'let.  Var.  of  culet. 
cul'lible  (kQl'Y-b’l),  a.  [Cf 
CULLY  a  dupe,  CULLY  to  cheat.] 
Gullible.  Obs.  —  cul'll-bil'i-ty 
(-bYl'Y-tY),  n. 
cul'llce.  +  cull i s,  v. 

Cul'lina  earth  (kfll'Ynz).  Co¬ 
logne  earth.  [or  R. I 

cul 'llon-ly,  a.  Mean;  base.  Ob.«.| 
cul'lion-ry,  n.  Conduct  befit¬ 
ting  a  cullion  ;  roguery  ;  cow¬ 
ardice.  Obs.  or  Scot. 
cul'lis,  r  t.  [From  CULLIS  jel¬ 
ly.]  To  beat  to  a  jelly.  Obs. 
culllsance.  culliaen,  etc.  Obs. 
corruptions  of  cognizance. 
cull'-me-to'-you,  n.  The  pansy. 
Dial.  Eng. 
cul'lor.  +  COLOR, 
cul'ly,  v.  t.  Sr  i.  [Cf.  ME.  collen 
to  embrace,  OF.  coler. ]  To  ca¬ 
ress  :  hug.  Obs.  or  Scot. 
cul'ly  ism, See -ism. 
culm,  n.  [Abbr.  fr.  culmen.'] 
Culminating  point :  top.  Rare 
Cul'mann’s  di'a-gram  (k<5f>l'- 
manz).  [After  Karl  Culmann 
(1821-xl),  German  engineer.]  = 
FUNICULAR  POLYGON  b. 
cul-mic'o-lous  (kfil-inYk'fi-lus), 
a.  [L.  culmus  stalk,  stem  -f-  -co- 


lous.]  Bot.  Growing  on  culms 
of  grasses,  ns  certain  fungi. 
cul-mif'er-ouB  (-mYf'Sr-us),  a. 
L.  culmus  stalk  +  -ferous.] 
laving  culms,  or  jointed  stems, 
cul-mig'e-nous  (-mYj'e-nfis),  «. 

yL.  culmus  stalk  +  -genous. ] 
ot.  =  CULMICOLOUS. 

cul'mi-nate  (kfi  1'mY-nat),  a. 
Growing  upward, 
culm'y  (kfil'mY),  a.  1.  Covered 
with  soot.  Obs.  [culm.  | 

2.  Containing,  or  composed  of,  I 
cu'ome.  «f*  CULUM. 
cul'or.  Color.  Ref  Sp. 
cul'or-a-bl  Colorable.  Ref.  Sp 
cul'ord.  Colored.  Ref.  Sp. 
cu-lo'rum,  n.  End  ;  conclusion. 
Obs. 

||  cu'lot' (kii'15'),  t?.  [F.]  1.  A 
mass  of  metal  collected  at  the 
bottom  of  a  crucible. 

2.  An  iron  cup  formerly  used 
at  the  base  of  a  projectile  to 
spread  it  when  shot. 

3.  In  art,  a  cup  or  calyx  from 
which  proceed  scrolls,  etc. 
cu-lot'tic  (kf!-15t'Yk),  a.  [F. 
culotte  breeches.]  Wearing 
breeches;  respectable ;  —  op¬ 
posed  to  sans-culnttic.  Rare.  — 
cu-lot'tism  C-Yz’m),  n.  Rare. 
culp,  culpe,  n.  [F.  coulpe,  fr.  L. 
culpa.]  Sin  ;  guilt  ;  fault.  Obs. 
cul'pa-bl.  Culpable.  Ref.  Sp. 

||  cul  pam  p®'na  pre'mit  co'- 


me8  (k  o'm  e  z).  Punishment 
presses  a  close  companion  upon 
crime.  Horace  (Odes,  IV.  v.  24). 
cul'pate,  v.  t.  [L.  culpatus,  p.  p. 
of  culpare.]  To  blame.  Obs. — 
cul-Da'tion.  n.  Obs. 
cul'pa-to-ry  (kftl'pd-tJWY),  a. 
Censorious;  reprehensory.  Rare. 
cul'pon.  n.  [See  COUPON.]  A 
shred;  a  strip.  Obs.  [Obs.  I 
cul'pon,  r.  t.  To  cut  up;  split. | 
cul  pose'  (kOl-pOs'),  a.  Roman 
Lair.  Charocterized  by  culpa, 
culpown.  CULI'ON. 
cul'rach,  cul 'reach  (kdbl'raK), 
n.  [Gael,  cul  back  (n.  &  adv.)  -f 
reachd  law.]  Scots  Law.  A 
cautioner,  or  surety,  given  to  a 
court  from  which  a  cause  has 
been  repledged,  answerable  for 
any  failure  of  justice  or  wrong¬ 
ful  repledging.  Obs. 
cul'rache.  culrage. 
cul'rage  (kOl'rflj),  n.  [ME.,  fr. 
OF.  culrage,  F.  enrage ;  F.  cul 
the  buttock  -I-  rage,  rage.] 
Smartweed.  Obs. 
cul'roun.  n.  A  rascal.  Obs.  Scot. 
—  a.  Rascally.  Obs.  Scot. 

||  cula'-de-four',  n.,  pi.  of  cul- 
d  e-four. 

||  culr  -de-lampe',  n.,  pi.  of  cul- 
DE-LAMPE.  [SAC.  I 

||cul8/-de-sac',n.,p/.  of  cul-de-I 
cul'tel,  ti.  [OF.]  A  long  knife 
carried  by  a  knight’s  attendant, 


hence  called  cultellarius.  Obs. 
—  cul'tel  la- ry.  a.  Obs. 
cul  tel-la'tion  (knl(t£-la'sh*7n), 
n.  [F.]  In  measuring  land,  the 
marking  of  an  exact  spot,  as  at 
the  base  of  a  hillside,  by  drop¬ 
ping  something  sharp  from  a 
determined  point  above, 
cul-tel'lus  (ktil-tCl'us),  nf  pi. 
-Li  (-T).  [L.,  a  small  knife.] 

Zool.  One  of  the  sharp  lancet- 
like< llgons  ( perhaps  correspond¬ 
ing  to  mandibles)  of  many 
blood-sucking  Diptera. 
cul'ter.  Var.  of  coulter. 

||  cul-te  ra-nis'mo  (kool-t  a'r  ii- 
nes'mfi),  //.  [Sp.]  Cultism. 
cul  tl-ros'tral  (kfil'tY-rBs'trtfl), 
a.  Zool.  Having  a  cultrate  bill  ; 
of  or  pert,  to  the  Cultirostres. 

C  ul  ti-ro8'tres  (-trez),  n.  pi. 
[NL.  ;  L.  culter  colter  of  a  plow, 
knife  4-  rostrum  bill.]  Zool.  In 
old  classifications,  a  group  of 
wading  birds  including  the 
storks.'herons,  cranes,  etc. 
cult'ism  (ktil'tYz’m),n.  =  Gon- 

GOR ISM.  —  CUlt'ist,  t). 

cul'ti-va-bl.  Cultivable.  Ref.Sp. 
cul'ti-va-ble  (kul'tT-vd-b’l),  a. 
[Cf.  F.  cultivable.]  Capable  of 
being  cultivated.  —  c  ul't i-v  a- 
bil'l-ty  (-bYl'Y-tY),  ti. 
cul'tl-vata-ble  (ktil'tY-vat'd- 
b’l).  a.  Cultivable.  —  cul  ti-vat - 
a-bil'i-ty  (-bYl'Y-tY),  n. 


cultivation  flask,  cultivation 

tube.  =  CULTURE  FI-ASK,  CUL¬ 
TURE  TUBE.  [cultivate.  Obs. | 
cul'tive,  v.  t.  [F.  cultiver.]  To 
J|  cul'tos  (kool'tds),  7i.  pi.  [Sp.j 
The  Spanish  writers  who  prac¬ 
ticed  cultism. 

cul'tri-form  (kfil'trY-ffirm),  a. 
[L.  culter  knife  -f  -form.]  Bot. 
flr  Zool.  Cultrate. 

Cul  tri-ros'tres  (  rhs'trez),  n.pl. 
[NL.]  =  C  U  I.T  I  1(0  ST  R  E  S.  — 
cul  tri-roa'tral  (-trrfl),  a. 
cul-triv'o-rou8  (kfil-trYv'o-rtfs), 
a.  TL.  culter  knife  4-  -»wow$.] 
Swallowing  or  pretending  to 
swallow  knives  or  swords, 
cul'tur-a-ble  (kfil'tjlr-ri-b’l),  a. 
Capable  of  culture  ;  cultivable, 
cul'tur  ate.  v.t.  [See cultureJ 
To  cultivate.  Obs.  —  cul' tur-a'- 
tion,  >?.  Obs.  [turkampf. | 
l!  Cul-tur'kampf'.  Var.  of  Kul-| 
cul 'tug  cod  (Khl'ttZs).  [Chi¬ 
nook  cultus  of  little  worth.]  The 
buffalo  cod.  [ment.  06«.| 
culum,  n.  [L.  cult iff.]  Funda-| 
culur.  +  COLOR, 
cul'vard,  cul'vart.  culvert. 
cul'ver.  n.  Short  for  culver  in. 
cul'ver-foot',  n.  A  small-flow¬ 
ered  European  crane’s-bill  (Ge- 
ranium  columbinum).  Obs. 
cul'ver-house  (dial.  k<5f>l'v?r- ; 
kfil'-),n.  A  dovecote.  Obs.  or 
Dial.  Eng. 


food,  foot ;  out,  oil ;  chair  ;  go ;  sing,  iqk  ;  then,  thin ;  nature,  verdure  (250) ;  K  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144) ;  boN  ;  yet ;  zh  =  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Quids. 

Full  explanations  of  Abbreviations,  Signs,  etc.,  Immediately  precede  the  Vocabulary. 
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CUNNIEGREENE 


cul'verin-eer'  (kul'ver-Tn-er'),  cul'ver-ln-er  (kftl'ver-Yn- 
er),  n.  A  soldier  armed  with,  or  iu  charge  of,  a  culverin. 
Cul'ver’S  root  or  phys'ic  (kul'verz).  [After  a  Dr.  Culver , 
who  used  it.]  a  The  root  of  a  tall  scrophulariaceous  herb 
( Leptandra  virginica)  common  in  eastern  North  America, 
used  as  an  active  cathartic  and  emetic,  b  The  plant  itself. 
CUl'vert  (kul'vert),  n.  [Peril,  fr.  OF.  coulouere ,  F.  cou¬ 
loir ,  channel,  gutter,  gallery,  fr.  couler  to  flow.]  A  trans¬ 
verse  drain  or  waterway  under  a  road,  railroad,  canal,  etc.  ; 
an  arched  drain  or  sewer  ;  also,  a  conduit.  Culverts  are 
usually  constructed  of  brickwork,  masonry,  tiles,  iron  pipes, 
etc.,  rarely  of  timber. 

CUl'vert,  v.  t.  ;  cul'vert-ed  ;  cul'vert-ing.  To  provide 
with  a  culvert  or  culverts. 

Cu-ma'ce-a  c  '-ma'she-d;  -se-a),  n.  pi.  [NL. ;  cf.  Gr. 
Kvpa  wave.]  Zool.  An  order  of  small,  shrimplike,  mala- 
costracous  ma¬ 
rine  crustaceans. 

They  have  the 
first'three  or  four 
thoracic  seg¬ 
ments  fused  with 

befnj;  a f ree,6  and  0ne  of  tlie  Cumacea  ( Diastylis  quadrispi- 
the  eyes  sessile:  nosa). 

—  c.u  ma'cean  <-shdn),  a.  &  n.  —  cu  ma'ceous  (-shns),  a. 
Cu  mca'an  (ku-me'dn),  a.  [L.  Cumaeus.']  Of  or  pertain¬ 
ing  to  the  ancient  city  of  Cumse,  originally  a  Greek  colony, 
in  Campania,  Italy  ;  as,  the  Cumtean  sibyl,  who  sold  to 
Tarquinius  Superbus  the  Sibylline  books. 

cum'ber  (kQm'ber),  v.  1. ;  cum'bered  (-berd) ;  cum'ber-ing. 
[ME.  combren ,  citvibren ,  fr.  the  n.,  or  shortened  fr.  en¬ 
cumber,  or  fr.  OF.  combre  barrier,  LL.  cumbrus ,  combrus, 
of  uncertain  origin.]  1.  To  defeat  or  destroy  utterly.  Obs. 

2.  To  trouble ;  harass;  vex;  perplex. 

Martha  was  cumbered  about  much  serving.  Luke  x.  40. 

3.  To  hinder  or  embarrass  ;  esp.,  to  rest  upon  as  a  trouble¬ 
some  or  useless  load  ;  to  burden  uselessly  ;  to  lumber  up. 

Cut  it  down  ;  why  cumbereth  it  the  ground  ?  Luke  xiii.  7 
The  multiplying  variety  of  arguments,  especially  frivolous 
ones,  .  ■  .  but  cunlbers  the  memory.  Locke 

cum'ber,  n.  [Cf.  F.  encombre  hindrance,  and  OF.  combre. 
See  cumber,  u.]  1.  Overthrow;  ruin.  Obs. 

2.  That  which  cumbers;  that  which  hinders,  burdens,  or 
obstructs ;  that  which  troubles  or  vexes. 

3.  State  or  quality  of  being  cumbered  ;  hindrance ;  encum¬ 
brance  ;  embarrassment ;  trouble  ;  vexation. 

A  place  of  much  distraction  and  cumber.  Sir  H.  Wotton 

4.  Cumbersome  affairs ;  burdensome  occupation.  Obs. 
cum'ber-some  ( -sw.m),  a.  1.  Difficult  of  passage  or  access  ; 

as,  a  cumbersome  road.  Obs. 

2.  Burdensome  or  hindering,  as  a  weight  or  drag  ;  embar¬ 
rassing  ;  vexatious ;  cumbrous. 

To  perform  a  cumbersome  obedience  Sir  P.  Sidney. 

3.  Uselessly  troublesome  ;  unwieldy ;  unmanageable  ; 
clumsy  ;  as,  a  cumbersome  contrivance  or  machine. 

—  cum'ber-some-ly,  adv.  -cum'ber-some- ness,  n. 
Cum'bri-an  (kum'brT-dn),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  Cum¬ 
bria,  an  ancient  British  kingdom  which  included  much  of 
Cumberland,  England. 

cum'brous  (kum'brite),  a.  1.  Difficult  to  pass  through 
or  over  or  to  reach.  Archaic. 

2.  Rendering  action  or  motion  difficult  or  toilsome ;  un¬ 
wieldy  ;  burdensome  ;  clogging. 

He  sunk  beneath  the  cumbrous  weight.  Swift. 

That  cumbrous  and  unwieldy  style  which  disfigures  English 
composition  eo  extensively.  J)t  Quincey. 

3.  Giving  trouble  ;  vexatious.  Obs. 

—  cum'brous  ly,  adv.  —  cum'brous  ness,  n. 

CU'mene  (ku'men  ;  kflm'en),  n.  Also  cumol.  [From  cumin.] 

Chem.  A  colorless  oily  hydrocarbon,  C0Hr/CaH7,  obtained 
by  distilling  cumic  acid  with  lime,  and  by  other  methods. 
CU'mlc  (ku'nnk),  a.  Chem.  Pertaining  to  or  designating 
a  white  crystalline  acid,  C3H7Cr,H4C02H,  obtained  by  oxi¬ 
dation  of  oil  of  cumin.  It  is  the  para  isopropyl  derivative 
of  benzoic  acid.  Also,  pertaining  to  or  designating  any  of 
several  acids  isomeric  with  the  above.  —  cumic  aldehyde,  an 
aromatic  oil,  C.iH7Cr,H4CHO,  found  in  Roman  caraway  oil, 
and  other  essential  oils  ;  —  called  also  cuminol. 
CU'mi-dine  (ku'mT-dTn  ;  -den  ;  184),  n.  Also  -din  [From 
cumin.]  Org.  Chem.  A  strong  liquid  base,  C3H7CfiH4NH2, 
an  amino  derivative  of  cumene,  obtained  indirectly  from 
cumic  acid  ;  also,  any  of  several  bases  isomeric  with  it. 
cum'in  (kum'Tn),  n.  Also  cummin.  [ME.  comin ,  OF. 
comin,  F.  cumin,  fr.  L.  cuminum ,  Gr.  k vpuvov  ;  of  Semitic 
origin,  cf.  Ar.  kammun ,  Heb.  kammen  ;  cf.  AS.  cymen , 
fr.  L.  Cf.  kummel.]  A  dwarf  apiaceous  plant  ( Cuminum 
cyminum ),  native  of  Egypt  and  Syria,  long  cultivated  for 
its  seeds,  which  have  a  bitterish,  warm  taste,  with  an  aro¬ 
matic  flavor,  and  are  used  like  those  of  anise  and  caraway. 

Rank-smelling  rue,  and  cumin  good  for  eyes.  Spenser- 
II  cum  lau'de  (kftm  16'de).  [L.]  With  praise  ; —  used  esp. 


cul'ver-key'  (ktU'vgr-ke'),  n.  [ 
Dial.  Eng.  a  The  wild  hya-  ' 
cinth.  b  The  cowslip,  c  A  sa¬ 
mara  of  the  ash. 

Cul'vers  (kQl'vgrz),  n..or  Cul'¬ 
ver’S  root.  =  Culver’s  physic. 
cul'vert,  a.  [OF.]  Villainous; 
treacherous.  Obs. 
cul'vert-age  (kfil'vgr-tftj),  n. 
ILL.  culvertagium  or  OF.  cul- 
vertage  serfage,  fr.  OF.  culvert 
serf,  wretch,  L.  rollibertus  a  fel¬ 
low  freedman.]  Feudal  Law 
Status  of  a  culvert,  or  collibert; 
also,  reduction  to  this  condition 
with  forfeiture  of  estate, 
cul'ver-tail'  (k  i  l'v  5  r-t  a  1'),  n. 
Caro.  I)  o  v  e  t  a  i  1.  —  cul'ver- 
tailed  f-tald').  a. 
c  u  I've  rt-s  hip,  h.  Villainy; 
treachery.  Obs.  [bine.  I 

cul'ver-w#rt'.  n.  The  colum-l 
cul'ye  (ktrol'T),  v.  t.  [Cf.  OF. 
color  to  embrace.]  To  cherish  ; 
also,  to  coax  ;  wheedle.  Obs.  or 
R.  Scot. 

||  cum(kfim), prep.  [L.l  With; 
—  used  specif,  in  England  in 
names  of  combined  parishes  or  j 
benefices,  as  Stow-cum-Quy.  — 
cum  dividend.  See  dividend. 
cum  Obs..  dial.,  or  ref.  sp. 
form  of  come. 

cu  mal'ic.  Vnr.  of  cocmalic. 
cumande.  +  command. 
cu'ma  rin,  cu'ma-rone.  Vars. 
Of  C<>17  M  A  KIN,  COUMARONE. 
cum'bent  (khm'bent),  a.  = 

RECUMBENT. 


cum'berd.  Cumbered.  Ref.  Sp. 

Cum'ber-land  and  West'mor- 
land  wres'tling  See  w  r  e  s- 

TI.IN’O. 

Cum'ber-land  disease'.  Veter. 
Anthrax.  Australia. 
cum'ber-ieai,  a.  See  -less. 
cum'ber-ment,  n.  See -went 
cum'ber-sum.  Cumbersome 
Ref.  Sp. 

cum'ber-world',  n.  A  useless 

person  or  thing.  Obs.  or  R. 
cum'ble,  n.  [F.  comble .]  Cul¬ 
mination.  Obs. 

cum'bled  (kiim'b’ld).  p.  a. 
Cramped  :  benumbed  with  cold. 
Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 
cumb'ly  (kfim'lY),  n.  [Hind. 
kamfi  a  small  blanket,  fr.  Skr. 
kambala.]  A  blanket  made  of 
wool  or  goat’s  hair  ;  also,  the 
material  of  such  blankets.  India. 
Ileum  bo'na  ve'ni-a.  [L.J 
With  (your)  good  lavor  ;  by 
(your)  good  leave, 
cum'brance  ( k  tt  m'b  r  d  n  s),  n. 
Encumbrance.  Obs 
cum'bre.  4*  cumber. 
cum  div.  Abbr.  Cumdividendo 
(L.,  with  dividend), 
cume.  4*  come. 
cumel-.  For  obsolete  forms  in 
cnmel-.  see  those  in  com  el-. 
cumen  4*  come 
cum'fit.  Comfit.  Obs.  or  Ref.  Sp. 
cum 'fort,  cum'fort-a-bl,  cum' 
fort-vr.  Comfort,  comfortable, 
comforter.  Ref.  Sp.  . 
cum'forth.  ^  comfort. 


in  diplomas  to  indicate  that  the  recipient  has  done  superi¬ 
or  work,  of  a  higher  grade  than  that  qf  the  ordinary  recip¬ 
ient  of  a  degree  or  that  denoted  by  rile. 
cum'mer  (kum'er),  kim'mer  (kTm'er),  n.  [F.  commere.'] 
A  godmother ;  hence,  in  familiar  reference,  variously  :  A 
wife  or  gossip  ;  a  female  intimate ;  a  midwife ;  a  witch 
or  hag  ;  a  young  woman  ;  a  lass.  Scot. 
cum'mer-bund7  (kum'er-bund'),  n.  [Hind,  kamarband ,  fr. 
Per.  kamar  loins  -j-  band  fastening.]  A  sash;  girdle.  India. 
cum'ming-ton-ite  (k&m'Tng-twn-it),  n.  [From  Cumming- 
lon ,  Massachusetts.]  Min.  An  iron-magnesium  amphi- 
bole,  usually  gray  to  browu  and  fibrous,  resembling  antho- 
phyllite  but  monoclinic. 

Clim'shaw  (kum'slio),  n.  [Amoy  kam  sia ,  Chin,  kan2  hsieh 4, 
grateful  thanks  ;  —  a  phrase  used  by  beggars.]  A  present 
or  bonus  ;  a  gratuity  ;  —  orig.  applied  to  that  paid  on  ships 
which  entered  the  port  of  Canton, 
ca'mu-late  (ku'mfi-lat),  V.  t.  ;  cu'mu-lat'ed  (-lat'ed) ;  cu'- 
mu-lat'ing  (-lat'Tng).  [L.  cumulatus ,  p.  p.  of  cumulare  to 
heap  up,  fr.  cumulus  a  heap.]  1.  To  gather  or  throw  into 
a  heap  ;  to  heap  together  ;  to  accumulate. 

Shells,  bedded  and  cumulated  heap  upon  heap.  ]\  oodward. 
2.  To  combine  (with  something)  in  addition  ;  as,  to  cumu¬ 
late  one  office  with  another;  specif.,  Law ,  in  pleading,  to 
unite  in  one  action,  as  several  causes  of  action  or  defenses, 
cu'mu-late  (ku'mu-lat),  a.  [See  cumulate,  v.  t.]  Heaped 
up  ;  gathered  in  a  heap;  massed  ;  made  up  by  addition  of 
one  to  another.  —  cu'mu-late-ly,  adv. 
cu  mu-la'tion  (-la'shftn),  n.  Act  of  cumulating;  a  heap¬ 
ing  together  ;  aheap.  See  accumulation. 
cu'mu-la-tive  (ku'mu-la-ttv),  a.  1.  Composed  of  accu¬ 
mulated  parts  ;  formed,  or  becoming  larger,  by  gathering 
or  successive  additions ;  as,  cumulative  force. 

As  for  knowledge  which  man  receiveth  by  teaching,  it  is  cu¬ 
mulative,  not  original.  Bacon. 

2.  Subject  to  cumulation  ;  that  is  to  be,  or  may  be,  added 
to  something  else  ;  specif.  ;  a  Finance.  Designating  a 
dividend,  interest,  etc.,  which  if  not  paid  or  received  when 
due  is  added  to  what  is  to  be  paid  in  the  future,  b  Law. 
(1)  Tending  to  prove  the  same  point  to  which  other  evi¬ 
dence  has  been  offered  :  —  said  of  evidence.  (2)  Given  by 
the  same  testator  to  the  same  legatee  ;  —  said  of  a  legacy. 
(3)  Crim.  Law.  Imposing  a  punishment  to  be  carried  into 
effect  after  the  convict  has  suffered  a  punishment  to  which 
he  has  already  been  sentenced  ;  as,  a  cumulative  sentence. 
Sometimes,  designating  a  sentence  or  punishment. for  an 
offense  increasing  in  severity  with  repetition  of  the  offense, 
cumulative  action,  Med.,  sudden  violent  action  of  certain 
drugs,  after  several  doses  have  been  administered  without 
apparent  effect.  — c.  error,  an  error  whose  degree  or  signifi¬ 
cance  gradually  increases  in  the  course  of  a  series  of 
measurements  or  connected  calculations;  specif.,  one  that 
is  repeated  in  the  same  sense  or  with  the  same  sign,  as  one 
due  to  the  shortness  or  sag  of  a  chain  in  surveying.  —  c.  in¬ 
tercession.  See  intercession.  —  c.  legacy.  See  legacy.  —  c. 
proposition,  Logic,  a  proposition  wnicli  is  regarded  as  a 
compound  of  singular  propositions.  Cent.  Diet.  —  c.  vote 
or  system  of  voting,  that  system  which  allows  to  each 
voter  as  many  votes  as  there  are  persons  to  be  voted  for, 
and  permits  him  to  accumulate  these  votes  upon  one  person, 
or  to  distribute  them  among  the  candidates  as  he  pleases. 

—  cu'mu  la-tive-ly,  adv.  —  cu'mu-la  tlve  ness,  n. 
CU'mu  lo-  (ku'rau-lo-).  Meteor.  Combining  form  of  cumu¬ 
lus;  as  in  ;  cu  mu-lo-cir'rus,  a  small  cumulus  cloud  at  a  high 
elevation,  having  the  whiteness  and  delicacy  of  the  cirrus. 

—  cu  mu-lo-cir  ro-stra'tua,  the  rain  cloud  of  the  thunder¬ 
storm  ;  a  cumulus  cloud  with  stratiform  base  and  cirriform 
extension  or  overflow, called  falst  dints,  at  the  top. — 
cu/mu-lo-nim'bua,  a  mountainous  cloudy  mass  of  condensed 
vapor  from  whose  base  fall  showers  of  rain,  snow,  sleet,  or 
hail.  —  c^mu-lo-stra'tua,  a  cloud  form  combining  the  fea¬ 
tures  of  cumulus  and  stratus ;  a  cumulus  whose  base  ex¬ 
tends  horizontally  as  a  stratus  cloud  ;  the  snail  cloud  (not 
used  in  the  International  Cloud  Atlas). 

cu'mu-lons  (ku'mSj-li/s),  a.  Like  cumulus  clouds, 
cu'mu-las  (-lws),  n. ;  pi.  -li  (-li).  [L.,  a  heap.]  1.  A 

heap ;  an  accumulation ;  also,  the  acme  of  an  accumula¬ 
tion  ;  cumulative  extreme. 

2.  A  massy  cloud  form  occurring  in  the  middle  cloud  re¬ 
gion  (at  elevations  between  5,000  and  15,000  feet),  having  a 
flat  base  and  rounded  outlines  often  piled  up  like  a  moun¬ 
tain.  It  commonly  appears  in  the  early  afternoon  on  warm 
days,  and  may  afford  rain  or  thunder  gusts,  though  groups 
of  small  cumulus  clouds  indicate  fine  weather. 

3.  Embryol.  =  discus  proligerus. 

cu'myl  (ku'mll ;  kum'Tl),  ?i.  [rw?«ic  -f-  - yl .]  Org.  Chem. 
a  The  radical  of  cumic  acid,  CinHnO.  Cf.  benzoyl,  b  The 
univalent  radical  C.,H7CnH4CH2 ;  as,  cumyl  alcohol,  a  liquid 
formed  by  reduction  of  cumic  aldehyde,  c  The  univalent 
radical  C9HU,  of  which  cumene  is  the  hydride, 
cunc-ta'tion  (kuqk-ta'sh&n),  n.  [L.  cunctatio,  fr.  cunctari 
to  delay.]  Delay ;  procrastination.  Rare. 


cnnc-ta'tlous  (kuijk-ta'shws)  1  a.  Tardy  ;  dilatory  ;  as.  a 
cunc'ta-tive  ( kuqk'tri-tTv)  j  cunctative  policy.  Rare. 
cunc  ta'tor  (kuijk-ta'ter),  n.  [L.,  lit.,  a  delayer.]  One 
who  delays  or  lingers,  esp.  in  allusion  to  the  surname  given 
to  Quintus  Fabius  Maximus  Verrucosus  (died  about  b.  c. 
205),  because  of  his  cautious  (but  effectual)  action  in  oppos¬ 
ing  Hannibal’s  march.  —  cunc  ta'tor  ship,  n.  Rare. 
CU'ne-al  (ku'ne-31),  a.  [L.  cuneus  a  wedge.  See  coin.] 
Pertaining  to  a  wedge,  or  cuneus  ;  wedge-shaped. 
CU'ne-ate  (ku'ne-sit)  |  17.  [L.  cuneatus,  fr.  cuneus  a  wedge. 
CU'ne-ated  (-at/6d)  J  See  COIN.]  Wedge-shaped; 
specif.,  of  leaves,  truncate  at  the  apex  and  tapering 
to  a  point  at  the  base.  —  CU'ne-ate-ly,  adv. 
cuneate  funiculus.  Anut.  See  funiculus  cuneatus. 

—  c.  lobe,  .4 nut.,  a  convolution  of  the  mesial  surface 
of  the  occipital  lobe  of  the  brain,  above  the  calca-  Cuneate 
rine  fissure.  Lear. 

CU-ne'i-iorm  (ku-ne'T-f6rm  ;  ku'ne-T-ffirm' ;  277),  a.  Also 
cuniform .  [L.  cuneus  a  wedge  -j-  -form :  cf .  F.  cunH- 

forme.  See  coin.]  1.  Wedge-shaped  ;  —  applied  esp.  to  the 
wedge-shaped  or  arrowheaded  characters  of  ancient  inscrip¬ 
tions  of  Persia,  Assyria,  etc.,  and  hence  also  to  the  inscrip¬ 
tions  themselves.  Cuneiform 
writing  is  thought  to  have  orig- 
mated  with  the  pre  -  Semitic 
inhabitants  of  Mesopotamia 
at  least  6,000  years  ago,  whence 
it  spread  widely,  remaining 
in  use  until  the  3d  century 
b.  c.  The  chief  cuneiform  sig- 
naries  or  syllabaries,  often 
called  alphabets,  are  the  Su¬ 
merian  or  Accadian,  Assyro- 
Babylonian,  New  Susian,  Old 
Persian,  and  Armenian.  Of  ,,  ..... 

these  the  oldest  is  the  Sume-  Cuneilorm  Writing, 

rian,  with  ideographic  characters.  The  Assyro-Babylonian 
is  the  most  important  both  iu  extent  and  length  of  use  ;  it 
is  also  the  most  complicated.  Its  syllabic  characters  were 
written  from  left  to  right.  The  phonetic  characters  of  Old 
Persian,  employed  from  the  6th  to  the  4th  century  b.  c., 
form  the  simplest  system  of  cuneiform,  and  were  the  first 
to  be  deciphered,  giving  a  key  to  the  other  systems.  The 
form  assumed  by  tne  cuneiform  characters  was  due  to  their 
being  most  often  inscribed  on  soft  clay,  on  which  the 
easiest  stroke  was  a  straight  line.  Their  characteristic 
arrow-shaped  heads  were  probably  from  the  initial  touch 
of  the  stylus.  Cf.  hieroglyphics. 

2.  Craniom.  Designating  one  of  the  types  of  skull,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Sergi  characteristic  of  the  Mediterranean  race.  It 
presents  a  somewhat  wedge-shaped  form  as  seen  from  the 
norma  verticalis. 

3.  Anat.  Pert,  to  or  designating  any  of  the  three  distal 
tarsal  bones  (called  internal,  middle,  and  external,  or  ento- 
cuneiform,  mesocuneiform .  and  ectocuneifomi  respectively) 
supporting  the  first,  second,  and  third  metatarsals,  or  the 
third  carpal  bone  of  the  proximal  row  (also  called  ulnare). 
cuneiform  cartilage*.  =  cartilages  of  Wrisberg. 

cu-ne'i-iorm,  7i.  AIbo  cunijorm.  1.  The  cuneiform  char¬ 
acters  or  writing. 

2  Ann/.  Any  of  the  cuneiform  bones, 
cu  ne'i-formjst.  /?.  A  student  of,  or  expert  in,  cuneiform. 
CU'ne-US  (ku'ne-tis),  n.  ;  pi.  -nei  (-ne-i).  [L.,  wedge.] 

1.  Anything  wedge-shaped,  as  a  formation  of  troops. 

2.  Zodl.  A  terminal  segment  of  the  corium  of  the  fore 
wing  of  certain  Heteroptera.  See  hemelytron,  lllust. 

3.  Anat.  The  cuneate  lobe  of  the  cerebrum, 
cun'ge-boi  (kiin'je-boi),  cun'ge-voi  (-voi),  n.  [Native 

name.]  An  ascidian  of  the  family  Halocynthiida:  which 
grows  upon  rock  and  is  used  for  bait.  Australia. 
cu-nic'u-lus  (kti-nTk'G-Ifts),  n.;  pi.  -uli  (-11).  [L.,  rabbit, 

rabbit  burrow.  See  cony.]  1.  An  underground  passage, 
as  a  burrow  or  mine  ;  specif.,  Rom.  Archseol.,  one  of  the 
prehistoric  underground  drains  about  Rome. 

2.  Med.  The  burrow  of  an  itch  mite  {Sarcoptes  scabiei)  in 
the  human  skin. 

3.  [cg/).]  Zool.  Syn.  of  Dicrostonyx. 

Cu  Ill'la  (ku-nl'ld),  n.  [L.,  a  plant,  a  species  of  Origanum .] 
Bot.  A  genus  of  chiefly  tropical  American  mentliaceous 
herbs,  of  which  only  C.  origanoules ,  the  dittany,  occurs  in 
the  United  States.  They  have  small  purpte  or  white 
flowers  with  two  exserted  stamens, 
cun'ner  (kiin'er),  ?i.  [Cf.  Conner.]  Zool.  a  Either  of  two 
species  of  wrasse  ;  in  Eng¬ 
land,  Creni/nbrvs  melops  ;  in 
America,  Tautogolabrus  ad- 
spersus,  abundant  on  the 
rocky  shores  of  New  England, 
and  a  good,  though  generally 
small,  food  fish.  It  is  noted 
for  nibbling  the  bait  off  the  Cuuner  {Tautogolabrus adsper- 
hooks.  b  A  limpet.  *MS)-  (i) 
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cum'frey  (kum'frT).  Var.  of 

co  Ml-  KEY. 

II  cum  gra'no  aa'lia  (ktlm  gra'- 
no  Ra'lls).  [L.]  With  a  grain 
of  salt ;  with  some  allowance, 
cumhal  (koul  ;  k«5o'<Il),  n.  [Ir.] 
Brehon  Law.  A  female  slave. 

||  cum  hoc  er'go  prop 'ter  hoc. 
[L.]  Logic.  With  this,  there¬ 
fore  on  account  of  it  ;  —  a  fal¬ 
lacious  inference  of  causality 
from  the  mere  fact  of  accom¬ 
paniment. 

cumidine  red.  Ponceau  3  R  or 

4  R.  See  dye. 

cum'ing.  Coming.  Ref.  Sp. 
cu-min'ic  (ktl-mln'Ik),  a.  = 
CUMIC. 

cumin  oil  See  oil.  Table  /. 
cu-min'o-in  (kfl-mln'o-In).  n. 
Org.  Chem.  A  white  crystalline 
compound,  CooH>402,  prepared 
from  cumic  aldehyde  and  anal¬ 
ogous  to  benzoin, 
cu'mi-nol  (ku'rnY-n5l  ;  -n5l),  n. 
[runtime  4-  2d  -ol .]  =  c  U  M  I  c 
ALDEHYDE.  [cumin.  I 

cum'in-seed.  n.  The  seed  of | 
cum'i-nyl  (kfirn'T-nll),  n.  Org. 
(  'hem.  =  CUMYL  a  St  b. 
cum'lich.  +  COMELY.  [/>/>.! 
cum'li-ness.  Comeliness.  Ref. | 
cum'ling.  comelino. 
cum'ly.  Comely.  Obs. or  Ref.Sp. 
cum'ly.  Var.  of  CUMBLY. 
cum'mar,  cum'mer.  Scot.  vars. 

of  C  UMBER.  [COME.  I 

cum'men.  Obs.  or  dial.  p.  p.  of  | 
cum 'min.  Var.  of  cumin. 


cum'min-seed'.  Var.  of  cumin- 
seed.  [mock. | 

cum'mock  (kbm'i/k).  4*  cam-| 

II  cum  mul'tia  a'li-ia.  [L.]  With 

many  others. 

li  cum  no'tia  va  ri-o'nim.  [L.] 
With  the  notes  of  various 
authors  or  commentators, 
cu'mol  (ku'mol;  -m51).  «.  [cum¬ 
in  4-  2d-o/.]  Chem.  Cumene, 
cump-.  For  various  forms  in 
rump-,  see  those  in  comp-. 
cum'pa  na-ry. »/.  [Cf.  Sp.  com- 
pane.ro  companion.  E.  com¬ 
pany.']  Companionship.  Obs. 
cum-pan'lon.  cum-pan'ion-a-bl. 
cum-Van 'ion -ship,  cum'pa-ny, 
cum'p'-ss.  cum'past.  Compan¬ 
ion, companionable. etc.  Rtg.Sp. 

cum'p'-s.  4*  COMPASS. 

cumplie  4*  complin. 

Cum  Pref.  Abbr.  Cumulative 

preference. 

II  cum  pri  vi-le'gi-o  (kttm  prYv/- 
I-le'il-b).  [L.]  With  privilege, 
cum'quat.  Var.  of  kumquat. 
cum'rade.  4*  comrade. 
cum'ray.  r.  t.  To  rout  or  over¬ 
whelm.  Obs.  Scot. 
cums.  Comes.  Ref.  Sp. 
cumse.  4*  comse. 
cum'shaw.  r.  t.  To  make  a 
present  to.  China. 

II  cum  tes  ta-men'to  an-nex'o. 
[L.l  With  the  will  annexed  ;  — 
used  with  reference  to  a  person 
appointed  administrator  to  carry 
out  the  terms  of  a  will, 
cu'mu-cir^o-stra'tus.  n.  Short 


for  CUMULO-l  IRKO-STRATUS. 
cu'mu dant  <  kQ'mCl-Mnt),  n.  [L. 
cumulans,  -antis,  p.  pr.]  Math 
=  CONTINUANT.  2. 
cu'mu-la-tiat  ( -lft-tYst),  n.  One 
who  accumulates.  R.  [R.  *S’/).| 
cu'mu-la-tiv.  Cumiilative.l 
cu'mu  li.  n..  pi.  of  cumulus. 
cu'mu  li  form'  (k  fi'm  f)-l  I- 
fQrm'),  a.  Meteor.  Of  the  form 
of  a  cumulus. 

cu'mu-lite  (-lit),  n.  [L.  cumulus 
heap  4-  -ite.]  Petrog.  A  6pher- 
ulitio  aggregate  of  globulites. 
cu'mu  lose  (ku'mfi-lOh'  ;  kn'- 
mfl-los'),  a.  1.  Full  of  heaps. 
2.  deal.  Pert,  to  or  designating 
formations  built  by  growth  and 
decay  of  vegetation  in  situ, 
cun.'  4*  kin. 
cun.  +  can,  did. 
cun.  ^  nr.  of  con,  v.  Obsoles. 
cun  (kfin  ;  k<5bn),  r.  t.  [AS. 
cunnian  to  try,  to  test.]  To  try  ; 
prove  ;  taste* ;  come  to  know. 
Obs.  or  Scot.  Sr  Dial.  Eng. 

CU-n.  Abbr.  Cumulo-nimbus. 
Cu'na  (kdo'nii),  n.  An  Indian 
of  an  unclassified  tribe  of  south¬ 
ern  Panama.—  Cu'nan  (-n/>n),a. 
||  cu-nab'u-la  (kfl-nfib'fi-lrt),  n. 
pi.  [L.,  fr .cunae  cradle.] 

1.  Cradle  ;  earliest  abode. 

2.  Bibliography.  =incunabula. 
cu-nab'u-lar  (-lar),  a.  Of  or  per¬ 
taining  to  the  cunabula. 
cunc-tip'o-tent  (k  Q  i)  k-t  Y  p'o- 
tfnt),  a.  [L.  cunctipoteys ;  cunc - 
tus  all  4-  potens  powerful.]  All- 


powerful  ;  omnipotent.  Rare. 

cund.  4*  cond. 

cunde.  4*  kind 

enn'dite  4*  conduit. 

cun  du-ran'go.  Var.  of  condu* 

kango. 

cun'dy  (kfin'dY;  kdbn'dY). 
Dial.  Lng.  and  Scot,  form  of 
conduit.  [Cuneiform.  R.  | 
cu  ne-at'ic  (k  G'n  ?-&  t'l  k),  o.l 
cu'ne-a  tor  (kll'n  f-a't?  r),  n. 
[ NL.,  coiner.]  Eng.  Hist.  For¬ 
merly,  an  officer  in  charge  of  the 
dies  used  in  the  mints.  [//.,  2.| 
cu'ne  form  Ynr.of  cuneiform,! 
cu  ne-o-cu'boid  (kO'n  f-‘-kli'- 
boid),  a.  Anat.  Pert  to  the  cu¬ 
neiform  and  cuboid  bones, 
cu  ne  o-s  aph'oid  (-skftf'oid), 
a.  Anat.  Pertaining  to  the  cu¬ 
neiform  and  scaphoid  bones, 
cu-nette'  (kfl-nft'),  n.  [F.] 
A  trench  in  a  ditch  or  moat  for 
drainage,  and  in  fortifications 
often  also  for  defense.  Rare. 

||  cu'ne-us  cu'ne-um  tru'd  it. 
[L.  J  Wedge  drives  wedge, 
cu-nic'u-lar  (kfi-nTk'fi-ldr),  a. 
[L.  cunae  cradle.]  Cunabular. 
Ohs.  or  R. 

cu-nic'u-lar,  a.  [L.  cunicula- 
ris.]  a  Of  or  pertaining  to  cunic- 
uli.  b  Living  in  burrows, 
cu'ni-form,  a.  Sr  n.  Cuneiform, 
cuningar.  Obs.  or  Scot.  var.  of 

CONYftBR.  [NING.| 

cunnand.  4*  COVENANT,  CUN-I 
cunne.  4-  CAN,  (  ON,  «  UN,  KIN. 
cunniegreene.  4*  conyger. 


ale,  senate,  edre,  Sm,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofa ;  eve,  Svent,  find,  recent,  maker;  Ice,  Ill;  old,  obey,  orb,  8dd,  sftft,  connect ;  U6e,  finite,  firn,  tip,  circfis,  menu  ; 

II  Foreign  Word.  4*  Obsolete  Variant  of.  4-  combined  with.  —  equals. 
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can  ning  (kBn'Tng),  a.  [Prop.  p.  pr.,  fr.  AS.  cunnan  to 
know,  be  able.  See  con,  can.]  1.  Learned  ;  well  versed, 
esp.  in  occult  or  magic  lore.  Archaic. 

2.  Skillful;  dexterous.  “A  cunning  workman.”  Ex. 
xxxviii.  23.  “  Esau  was  a  cunning  hunter.”  Gen.  xxv.  27. 

3.  Wrought  with,  or  exhibiting,  skill  or  ingenuity  ;  ingen¬ 
ious  ;  curious  ;  as.  cunning  work. 

Over  them  Arachne  high  did  lilt 

Her  cunning  web.  Spenser. 

4.  Crafty,  sly,  or  artful  ;  cleverly  designing  or  deceitful. 
They  are  resolved  to  be  cunning  ;  let  otherB  run  the  hazard  of 

being  sincere.  South. 

6  Keen;  clever;  possessed  of  intelligence;  as,  mau  is 
more  cunning  than  the  brutes. 

6.  Prettily  or  piquantly  interesting;  quaintly  or  daintily 

attractive ;  —  said  of  children,  small  animals,  etc.  U.  S. 
Syn.  — Deceitful,  designing,  tricky,  politic,  sharp,  subtle, 
insidious,  stealthy,  foxy.  —  Cunning,  crafty,  artful,  sly, 
wily  agree  in  implying  an  aptitude  for  attaining  an  end  by 
secret  or  devious  means.  Cunning  (see  etym.,  and  cf.  know¬ 
ing,  under  shrewd),  as  here  compared,  implies  skill, esp.  in 
overreaching  or  circumventing ;  it  frequently  suggests  a 
low  order  of  intelligence ;  as,  “  Certainly  there  is  a  great 
difference  between  a  cunning  man  and  a  wise  man,  not  only 
in  point  of  honesty,  but  in  point  of  ability  ”  ( Bacon ) ;  “  A 
dark,  cunning ,  roguish  countenance,  with  small  eves  ”  ((i. 
Borrow).  Crafty  implies  more  secret  or  underhand  de¬ 
vices  than  cunning ,  and  frequently  suggests  an  adroitness 
at  deception  acquired  by  experience  ;  as,  “  the  underhand 
craftiness  pf  his  [Jacob’s]  mother  Rebecca”  ( Coleridge ); 
“  Whose  pious  talk,  when  most  his  heart  was  dry,  made 
wet  the  crafty  crowsfoot  round  his  eye  ”  ( Term yson).  Art¬ 
ful  (cf.  artless ,  under  simple)  implies  more  insinuating  in¬ 
directness  of  dealing ;  as,  “ - is  a  good-natured  old  easy 

fool,  and  has  been  deceived  by  the  most  artful  of  her  sex  ” 
(Sterne);  “She  had,  by  the'most  artful  conduct  in  the 
world,  .  .  .  insinuated  herself  into  his  favor”  (Fielding). 
Sly,  as  here  compared,  implies  a  somewhat  vulgar  turn  for 
what  is  covert  or  double ;  as,  “  with  knowing  leer  and 
words  of  sly  import  ”  (Irving) ;  “  wrinkled  slyness  and  craft 
pitted  against  native  truth  and  sagacity1’  (Hawthorne). 
Wily  (see  artifice)  implies  the  subtle  use  of  tricks  and 
stratagems,  esp.  in  attack  or  defense  ;  as,  “  Soft,  as  the  wily 
fox  is  seen  to  creep,  where  bask  on  sunny  banks  the  simple 
sheep  ”  (Pope).  See  stealthy,  secret,  shrewd. 

cur.'ning,  n.  [Yb.  n.  fr.  AS.  cunnan  to  know.  See  con, 
can.]  1.  Knowledge;  learning;  wisdom.  Obs. 

2.  Skill ;  dexterity.  Archaic. 

Let  my  right  hand  forget  her  cunning.  Ps.  xxxvii.  5. 

3.  An  art  or  craft ;  specif.,  magic;  witchcraft.  Obs. 

4.  The  faculty  or  act  of  using  stratagem  to  accomplish  a 
purpose;  fraudulent  skill  or  dexterity ;  deceit;  craft. 

Discourage  cunning  in  a  child  ;  cunning  is  the  ape  of  wisdom. 

Locke. 

Cn-no'nl-a  (ku-no'nT-d),  n.  [NL.,  after  J.  C.  Cuno,  Ger¬ 
man  botanist.]  Bot.  A  genus  of  plants,  typifying  the 
family  Cunoniacea*,  and  containing  one  South  African 
species,  C.  capensis ,  the  tileseed,  and  5  in  New  Caledonia. 
They  are  shrubs  or  small  trees  with  pinnate  leaves  and 
racemose  white  flowers.  The  bark  is  used  for  tanning. 

Cu  ntyni  a'ce-ae  (-a'se-e),  n.pt.  [NL.  3eeCuNONiA.]  Bot. 
A  family  of  trees  and  shrubs  (order  Rosales),  distinguished 
by  the  opposite  or  verticillate  leaves  and  the  small  flowers 
borne  in  dense  clusters.  There  are  19  genera  and  about 
115  species,  mostly  tropical.  Many  are  highly  ornamental 
in  cultivation.  —  cu-no  ni-a'ceoUB  (-shiis),  a- 
cup  (kQp),  n.  [AS.  cuppe,  LL.  cuppa  cup  ;  cf.  L.  cupa 
tub,  cask,  also  Gr.  kvtttj  hut,  Skr.  kupa  pit,  hollow,  OSlav. 
kupa  cup.  The  English  word  is  peril,  partly  due  to  OF. 
cope ,  F.  coupe. ,  fr.  L.  cuppa.  Cf.  coop,  cupola,  cowl  a 
water  vessel,  cob,  coif,  cop.]  1.  A  small  vessel  used 
chiefly  to  drink  from,  esp.  one  of  pottery  or  porcelain  used 
for  tea,  coffee,  or  the  like.  Besides  the  common  form 
called  a  cup ,  with  or  without  a  handle,  the  term  is  used 
to  designate  larger  and  ornamental  forms,  as  chalices 
or  wine  cups,  such  as  those  for  the  Communion  service, 
often  with  a  stem  and  a  foot  and  sometimes  a  lid. 

2.  The  containing  part  of  a  drinking  vessel  that  has  a 
stem  and  a  foot. 

3.  A  thing  resembling  a  cup  (in  sense  1)  in  shape  or  use, 
oi  likened  to  such  a  utensil;  as :  a  A  vessel  of  a  certain  ca¬ 
pacity,  usually  four  ounces,  used  in  bloodletting  to  receive 
the  blood,  b  Med.  A  cupping  glass  or  other  utensil  for 
producing  the  vacuum  in  cupping,  o  Bot.  A  cup-shaped 
organ  or  part  of  a  plant,  as  an  apothecium  or  peridium,  a 
volva,  or,  in  seed  plants,  a  cupule,  a  calyx,  or  corolla,  d  A 
socket  or  recess  in  which  something  turns,  as  the  hipbone, 
the  recess  in  which  a  capstan  spindle  turns,  etc.  e  Any 
small  cavity  in  the  surface  of  the  ground,  f  [cap.]  Astron. 
The  constellation  Crater,  g  An  annular  trough,  filled  with 
water,  at  the  base  of  each  section  of  a  telescopic  gas  holder, 
into  which  fits  the  grip  of  the  section  next  outside. 

4.  A  drinking  vessel  and  its  contents;  a  cupful. 

5.  The  wine  of  the  Communion. 

6  That  which  is  to  be  received  or  endured;  that  which  is 
allotted  to  one;  a  portion. 

If  it  be  possible,  let  this  cup  pass  from  me.  Matt.  xxvi.  39. 

7.  pi.  Repeated  potations  ;  social  or  excessive  indulgence 
m  intoxicating  drinks  ;  revelry. 

Thence  from  cups  to  civil  broils.  Milton. 

8.  A  beverage  made  of  liquor,  sweetened  and  flavored  with 
various  fruits,  herbs,  etc.,  and  usually  iced; — specif, 
named  from  the  liquor  forming  the  basis ;  as,  claret  cup , 
cider  cup ,  champagne  cup. 

9.  Sporting.  An  ornamental  cup  or  other  vessel  offered 
as  a  prize  ;  —  loosely  applied  to  prizes  other  than  cups. 

A  cvp  is  any  prize  not  given  in  money.  Encyc.  of  Sport. 


cup  and  ballt  an  implemerA  having  a  cup  on  the  top  of  a 
stick  to  which  a  ball  is  attached *by  a  cord  ;  the  ball,  being 
thrown  up.  is  to  be  caught  in  the  cup ;  also,  the  game  so 
played;  bilboquct.  —  c.  and  ball  joint.  =  ball  and  socket 
joint.  — c.  and  cone.  =  bell  and  hopper.  —  c.-and-aaucer,  a 
cultivated  variety  of  the  Canterbury  bell  having  the  calyx 
colored  like  the  corolla,  thus  simulating  a  cup  and  saucer. 
—  in  one’s  cups,  drunk  ;  formerly,  drinking, 
cup  (kup),  v.  t. ;  cupped  (kupt);  cup'ping.  1.  To  supply 
with  cups  of  liquor.  Obs. 

Cup  us,  till  the  world  go  round.  Shak. 

2.  Med.  To  subject  to  cupping.  See  cupping. 

3.  To  receive,  take,  or  place  in  or  as  in  a  cup;  as,  to  cup 
water  from  a  stream ;  to  cup  a  ball  in  golf. 

4.  Mech.  To  make  concave  or  in  the  form  of  a  cup;  as,  to 
cup  the  end  of  a  screw. 

CUp,  v.  i.  1.  To  become  or  grow  cup-shaped. 

2.  Golf.  To  make  a  cup,  or  depression,  in  the  ground  with 
the  club  when  sending  the  ball. 

cup'bear  er  (-bSr'er),  n.  One  whose  office  it  is  to  fill  and 
hand  the  cups  in  which  drink  is  served,  esp.,  one  in  the 
household  of  a  prince  or  noble,  charged  with  this  office, 
cup'board  (kub'erd),  n.  [cup  -f-  board.]  1.  Aboard  or 
shelf  for  cups  and  dishes  ;  also,  a  piece  of  furniture  for 
this  purpose;  a  sideboard  or  buffet.  Obs. 

2.  A  set  of  dishes  as  kept  on  a  cupboard.  Obs. 

3.  A  closet  with  shelves  to  receive  cups,  dishes,  food,  etc. ; 
hence,  any  small  closet. 

to  cry  cupboard,  to  call  for  food  ;  to  express  hunger.  Colloq. 
“My  stomach  cries  cupboard .”  Bring. 

cup'board,  v.  t.  To  stow  or  collect,  as  into  a  cupboard.  B. 
cupboard  love-  Interested  love,  or  that  which  has  an 
eye  to  the  cupboard.  Colloq.  “  A  cupboard  lore  is  seldom 
true.”  Poor  Robin. 

CUP  cake-  A  kind  of  sweet  cake  the  ingredients  of  which 
are  measured  by  the  cupful,  or  a  cake  mixture  baked  in 
cups. 

CUP  coral-  Zool.  Any  cup-shaped  coral  formed  by  a 
single  polyp. 

CU'pel(ku'p£l),  n.  [F.  cou- 
pelle ,  dim.  of  coupe  cup; 
cf.  LL.  cupel  la  cup  (for 
cuppe/la;  not  quite  the 
same  as  L.  cupel  la,  small 
cask,  dim.  of  cupa).  See 
cup.]  A  small,  shallow, 
porous  cup,  esp.  of  bone 
ash,  used  in  assaying  to 
separate  precious  metals  Cup  Coral  ( Caryophyllia  comma - 
from  lead,  etc.;  also,  a  nis). 

larger  form,  for  commercial  refining.  See  cupellation. 
cu'pel  (kli'pSl ;  kti-p<51'),  v.  t. ;  cu'peled  (ku'pgld)  or  cu¬ 
pelled'  (  pgld') ;  cu'pel-ing  or  cu-pkl'ling.  To  refine  by 
means  of  a  cupel. 

cu  pel  la'tion  (ku'pS-la'sliMti),  n.  Act  or  process  of  re¬ 
fining  gold  or  silver,  etc.,  in  a  cupel.  The  process  con¬ 
sists  in  exposing  the  cupel  containing  the  metal  to  be 
assayed  or  refined  to  a  high  temperature  in  a  draft  or 
blast  of  air,  by  which  the  lead,  copper,  tint  etc.,  are  oxi¬ 
dized  and  3ink  into  the  porous  cupel,  leaving  the  unoxi- 
dizable  precious  metal.  If  lead  is  not  already  present  in 
the  alloy  it  is  added  before  cupellation. 
cup'flow  er  (kup'flou'er),  n.  a  Any  species  of  Nierern- 
bergia.  See  Nierembergia.  b  A  South  American  loasa- 
ceous  plant  (Scyphanthus  elegans)  with  yellow  flowers, 
cup'ful  (kup'fdbl),  7i.;  pi.  -fuls  (-fdolz).  As  much  as  a 
cup  will  hold;  in  cookery,  a  half  pint. 

CUP  fungus  Any  fungus  of  the  order  Pezizales ;  —  so 
called  from  the  cup-shaped  ascoma. 

Cu'phe  a  (ku'fe-d),  n.  [NL.,  prob.  fr.  Gr.  Kvifro*  a  hump, 
or  acv0o9  curved.]  Bot.  A  large  genus  of  chiefly  tropical 
American  lythraceous  plants  having  opposite  or  verticillate 
leaves  and  showy  axillary  irregular  flowers  with  an  elon¬ 
gated  calyx  tube  and  six  petals.  Several  species  are  in 
cultivation.  See  cigar  plant,  waxweed. 

CUP  head  All  approximately  hemispherical  head  to  a 
rivet,  bolt,  etc.  It  may  be  a  section  of  a  sphere  less  than 
a  hemisphere,  or  of  an  ellipsoid,  etc.  —  cup'-head  ed,  a . 
Cu'pld  (ku'pTd),  n.  [L.  Cupid 0,  fr.  cupulo  desire,  desire 
of  love,  akin  to  cupidus.  See  cupidity.]  1.  Bom.  Myth. 
The  god  of  love,  son  of  Venus ;  —  usually  represented  as  a 
naked,  winged  boy  with  bow  and  arrow.  See  Eros,  Psyche. 

Pretty  dimpled  boys,  like  smiling  cupids.  Shak. 

2  [/.  c .]  Hort.  One  of  a  race  of  sweet  peas  of  very  dwarf 
habit  and  small  flowers  and  foliage. 

3.  [/.  c.]  A  love-well  ;  —  called  also  cupid  cake. 
CU-pid'l-ty  (ku-pid'T-ti),  n.  [F.  cupidite ,  L.  cupiditas,  fr. 
cupidus  longing,  desiring,  cupere  to  long  for,  desire.  See 
covet.]  Eager  or  inordinate  desire,  esp.  for  wealth  ; 
greed  of  gain  ;  avarice  ;  covetousness. 

Syn.  —  Avarice,  lust,  appetite,  longing.  —  Cupidity, 
greed,  avidity  agree  in  the  idea  of  extreme  or  inordinate 
desire.  Cupidity,  in  modern  usage,  applies  to  covetous¬ 
ness  of  wealth  or  material  possessions  ;  greed,  to  insatiate 
and  selfish  craving  or  desire ;  avidity  (commonly  in  the 

flirase  “with  avidity as,  “  Holcroft,  whose  novels  .  .  . 

had  read  with  avidity”  H.  C.  Robinson ),  to  eager  or  ar¬ 
dent  relish  or  appetite.  See  greedy,  covetous,  eagerness. 

There  was  not  in  his  [Nelson’s]  nature  the  slightest  ailoy  of 
selfishness  or  cupidity.  Southey. 

The  woman’s  greed  and  rapacity  .  .  .  choked  and  disgusted  me. 

Thackeray. 

Artistic  falsehoods,  springing  from  ...  an  unprincipled 
avidity  after  effect.  Stevenson. 

CUP  joint-  Plumbing.  A  socket  joint  for  small  pipes  in 
which  the  annular  space  between  the  end  of  one  pipe  and 
the  flanged  end  of  the  other  is  filled  in  with  melted  solder. 


Cupola.  2,  with 
part  of  front 
cut  nway  to 
show  lining  of 
interior. 


CUP  leather-  Mach.  A  kind  of  packing,  as  in  hydraulic 

cylinders,  pumps,  etc.,  consisting  of  a  ring  of 
leather  of  a  U-sliaped,  or  cuplike,  cross  section. 

It  is  made  tight  by  the  pressure  of  the  fluid  on  i 
the  hollow  side.  Cf.  hat  leather. 

CUP  lichen-  Any  lichen  having  cup-shaped 
podetia,  as  various  species  of  Claaonia ,  or  cup¬ 
shaped  apothecia,  as  Lecanora  tarlarea. 
cu'po-la  (ku'po-la),  n.  ;  pi.  -las  (-ldz).  [It. 
cupola ,  L.  cupula  little  tub,  a  small  burying 
vault,  fr.  cupa  tub.  Cf.  cup,  cupule.]  1.  Arch. 
a  A  roof  having  a  rounded  form,  hemispheri¬ 
cal  or  nearly  so ;  also,  a  ceiling  having  the 
same  form.  When  on  a  large  scale  it  is  usu¬ 
ally  called  dome.  See  architecture,  lllust. 
b  Loosely,  a  small  structure  built  on  top  of  a  roof  or  build¬ 
ing  for  a  lookout,  to  complete  a  design,  etc.,  as  a  lantern 
at  the  top  of  a  dome,  c  Astron.  The  rotating  structure  of 
an  observatory  ;  —  usually  called  the  dome. 

2.  A  furnace  resembling  a  blast  furnace  but  smaller,  used 
for  melting  iron  or  other  metals  in  large 
quantity,  as  in  foundries  and  steel  works. 

3-  A  revolving  armored  turret  for  heavy 
ordnance ;  a  turret. 

4.  Anat.  The  apex  of  the  cochlea. 

5.  Brickmaking.  A  circular  kiln  with  a 
domed  roof. 

CU'po-la  (ku'po-ld),  v.  t.;  -laed  (-lad) ;  -la- 
ing  (-la-Tng).  To  construct  with,  or  in 
the  shape  of,  a  cupola  ;  to  furnish  with  a 
cupola. 

cup'per  (kup'er),  n.  1.  A  cupbearer.  Obs. 

2.  One  who  performs  the  cupping  operation, 
cup'ping  (kup'Tng),  n.  Med.  The  opera¬ 
tion  of  drawing  blood  to  or  from  the  surface 
of  the  body  to  relieve  congestion  or  inflam¬ 
mation  of  internal  parts,  by  forming  a  par¬ 
tial  vacuum  over  a  certain  spot.  When  com¬ 
bined  with  scarification  it  is  called  wet 
cupping,  otherwise  dry  cupping, 
cupping  glass  A  glass  cup  in  which  a 
partial  vacuum  is  produced  by  heat,  in  the 
process  of  cupping. 

CUP  plant  A  tall  yellow-flowered  astera- 
ceous  plant  (Silphium  perfoliatum ),  of  the  United  States, 
having  the  upper  leaves  connate  around  the  stem. 

CUp'py  (kup'I),  a.  1.  Hollow;  cuplike;  also,  full  of  cups, 
or  small  depressions. 

2.  Characterized  by  cup  shakes  ;  —  said  of  timber. 
CU'pram  (ku'pram),  n.  [L.  cuprum  copper  -f-  E.  ammo¬ 
nia.]  Ammoniacal  copper  carbonate,  used  as  a  fungicide, 
cu'pre-a  bark  (ku'pre-a).  [L.  curn'eus,  fem.  cupiea ,  of 
copper.J  Pharm.  The  coppery-rea  bark  of  either  of  two 
South  American  rubiaceous  trees  (Remijia  vedunculuta 
and  R.  purdieana).  It  is  one  of  the  sources  of  quinine, 
cu'pre-ine  (-In  ;  -en  ;  184),  n.  Also  -in.  [From  cuprea 
(bark).]  Chem.  A  crystalline  compound,  C19H2202N2,  one 
of  the  cinchona  alkaloids. 

CU'pre-ous  (-ms),  a.  [L.  cupreus ,  fr.  cuprum.]  Contain¬ 
ing  copper,  or  resembling  copper  ;  coppery. 

Cu  pres'sus  (ku-prSs'iis),  n.  [L.,  cypress.  See  cypress.] 
Bot.  A  genus  of  pinaceous  trees,  the  true  cypresses,  na¬ 
tives  of  the  Mediterranean  region,  temperate  Asia,  and 
North  America.  They  have  scalelike  leaves  similar  to 
those  of  the  juniper,  aiid  globose  cones  composed  of  pel¬ 
tate  scales.  C.  macrocarpa ,  the  Monterey  cypress,  is  the 
most  important  American  species.  See  cypress,  1. 

CU'pric  (ku'prik),  a.  [From  cuprum.]  Chem.  Of,  pert, 
to,  or  derived  from,  copper ;  containing  copper  ;  —  said  of 
copper  compounds  in  which  this  element  is  bivalent, 
cupric  acetate,  a  dark  green  crystalline  salt,  CiUCoHaC^)*- 
HoO.  Verdigris  is  basic  cupric  acetate.  —  c.  chloride,  a  com¬ 
pound,  CuCl>,  yellowish  brown  when  anhydrous,  but  com¬ 
monly  in  the'  form  of  green  crystals  containing  two  mole¬ 
cules  of  wrater.  —  c.  hydroxide,  a  compound,  Cu(0H)2, 
formed  as  an  amorphous  blue  precipitate  which  on  heat¬ 
ing  decomposes  into  cupric  oxide  and  water.  —  c.  oxide,  a 
compound,  CuO,  obtained  as  a  black  amorphous  powder 
by  heating  certain  cupric  salts,  and  also  occurring  native 
as  the  mineral  tenorite.  It  is  easily  reduced  to  metallic 
copper.  —  c.  sulphate,  a  compound,  CuSCL,  white  when 
anhydrous,  but  commonly  in  the  form  of  blue  triclinic 
crystals  containing  five  molecules  of  water,  and  then  called 
also  blue  vitriol  (which  see).  —  c.  sulphide,  a  compound, 
CuS,  precipitated  from  cupric  solutions  by  hydrogen  sul¬ 
phide  as  a  black  powder,  and  occurring  native  as  the  min¬ 
eral  covellite. 

CU'prite  (ku'prit),  n.  Min.  Native  cuprous  oxide,  or  red 
oxide  of  copper,  Cu20,  occurring  in  isometric  crystals  or 
massive,  sometimes  in  capillary  or  earthy  forms  ;  —  called 
also  red  copper  and  red  or  miby  copper  ore.  It  is  an  im¬ 
portant  ore.  H.,  3.5-4.  Sp.  gr.,  5.85-6.15. 

CU'pro-  (ku'pro-).  A  combining  form  from  cuprum ,  copper, 
cu  pro-cy'a  Hide  (-si'd-nid  ;  -nid  ;  184),  n.  Chem.  A  com¬ 
plex  salt  yielding  the  anion  Cu(CN)2~ ;  as,  potassium  cu- 
pronjanide ,  KCu(CN)2. 

cu'proid  <  ku'proid),  n.  [cupro-  -oid  ;  —  prob.  because  it 

occurs  in  gray  copper  ore.]  Cryst.  A  solid  related  to  a 
tetrahedron,  and  having  twelve  equal  triangular  faces, 
cu  pro  man'ga  nese  (ku'pro-mSq'ga-nez  ;  -mSq'gd-nes'), 
n.  [cupro-  -f-  manganese.]  A  manganese-copper  alloy  con¬ 
taining  about  30  per  cent  of  manganese,  used  for  strength¬ 
ening  bronze  and  brass. 

CU  pro  sil'i-con  (-sTl'T-k5n),  n.  [extpro-  -f-  silicon.]  An 
alloy  of  copper  and  silicon,  produced  in  the  electric  furnace. 


cunningaire  +  conyoer. 

Cun  ning  ham'i-a  (k  n  n'T  n  g- 
Sim'Y-d),  n.  [NL.,  after  R. 
Cunningham ,  English  physician 
m  China.]  Bot.  Syn.  of  Bei.is. 
Sun'ning-  ham’s  gam'bit 
f-hamz).  See  ch  ess,  the  game, 
cun'ning-head,  n.  [See -head, 
-hood.]  Cunningness.  Obs. 
cun'ning-ly,  ad v.  of  cunning. 
cun'ning  nea3.  n.  See  -ness. 
cun'ning-shlp,  n.  Cunningness. 
Obs. 

oun'ny.  +  cony. 
cunreae.  +  kindred. 
eunsail.  counsel. 
cun'sta  bl.  Constable.  Ref.  Sp. 
cun'ater,  n.  [  From  AS.  rnnnmn 
to  test  ;  see  -ster.]  An  alecon¬ 
ner.  Ohs.  S'-nf. 
cuntake.  *f*  conteck. 
cuntenaunce.  +  countenance. 
cuntease.  f  countess. 


cuntirpoint.  counterpoint. 
cuntre.  cuntrei.  +  country. 
cun'try.  Country.  Ref.  Sp. 
cu-nun'drum.  -f  conundrum. 
enn'ye  (kiin'yC).  Scot.  var.  of 
coin. 

cunyour,  n.  [AF.  coignour,  fr. 
OF.  coignier  to  coin.]  A  coiner  ; 
a  min  ter.  Ohs.  Scot. 
cun'zie  (kun'yY  ;  kun'T  ;  cf. 

CAPERCAILZIE).  Var.  Of  CUNYE. 
cup  (kbfip  ;  kfip).  Dial.  Eng. 
var.  of  coop,  interj. 
cu'pa  lo.  Dial.  var.  of  cupola. 
Cu'par  justice  (koo'pdr). 
[Fr.  Cupar,  town  in  Scotland.] 
=  Jedburgh  justice.  Scot. 
cup  barometer.  See  barom¬ 
eter.  [that  cupels.  I 

cu'pel-er,  cu-pel'ler.  n.  One| 
cu'pel-late  (  ku'pel-at),  v.  t.  To 
cupel.  Rare.  (gall- 1 

cup  gall.  Any  cup-shaped  oak| 


cup  hook.  A  form  of  small 
screw  hook,  such  as  is  often 
used  for  hanging  cups  upou. 
cupid  cake.  A  love-well, 
cu-pld'i-nous  (kfl-pYd'Y-m7s),  a. 

1.  Marked  by  cupidity. 

2.  Lustful ;  amorous/  Rare. 

I|  cu'pi-don  (ku'pY-d5n),  n.  [F., 
lit.,  Cupid.]  A  beau.  Rare. 
cu'pi-done  (-don),  n.  [F.  cupi- 
don  Cupid.]  The  blue  succory, 
cu'pi-dous  (-dils),  a.  [L.  cnpi- 
dusT)  Full  of  cupidity.  Rare. 
Cu'pid’s-de-light'.H. The  pansy. 
Cupid’s  flower.  The  cypress 
vine.  [of  cupola. I 

cu'pi-lo.  Ohs.  or  dial.  Eng.  var.| 
cu'pia-cence  (kQ'pY-s«ns).  n. 
Concupiscence.  [cent.  I 

cu'pis-cent(-s£nt),a.Concupi8-| 
cup'l.  Couple.  Ref.  Sp. 
cup'ld.  Coupled  Ret.  Si). 
cup'let.  Couplet.  Rtf.  Sp. 


cup 'ling.  Coupling.  Rtf.  Sp . 
cup'ls.  Couples.  Ref.  Sp. 

cup'-mark  er,  n.  A  maker  of 

cup  sculptures. 

cup'meal a<h\  [Cf.  piec  k- 
meal.]  Cup  by  cup.  Ohs. 
cup  moss.  =  CUP  LICHEN, 
cup  mushroom.  =  cup  fungus. 
cu'po-lar  (ku'p6-lar),  a.  Like 
a  cupola.  Rare. 
cu'po-lat  ed  (-laCSd),  a.  Hav¬ 
ing,  or  formed  like,  a  cupola  or 
cupolas. 

cupped  (kfipt),  a.  Formed  like 
a  cup;  cup-shaped.  “The  dif¬ 
ference  between  .  .  .  dished  and 
cupjted  is  merely  that  cupped  is 
deeper  than  dished.”  J .  Rose. 
cup'pel.  +  CUPEL, 
cuppelo.  *r  CUPOLA, 
cnppemel.  cupmeal. 
cup5pil  (  Scot.  k<5f>p'’l  ;  kdpr’l). 
Obs.  or  Scot.  var.  of  couple. 


cup'ple(<7?a/.  kc5bp'’l  ;  ktip'’l). 

Obs.  or  dial.  Eng.  var.  of 
COUPLE. 

cuppola.  +  CUPOLA. 

CUp’py,  a.  [Cf.  F.  coup4  cut.] 
Her.  =  POTENT -COUNTER  PO¬ 
TENT. 

cu  pram-mo'ni-a  (ku/prd-mo'- 
nf-d),  cu  pram-mo 'ni-um (-dm), 
a.  =  Schweitzer’s  reagent. 
cu  pres-ain 'e-oua  ( kQ/pr5-sYn'?- 
?is),  a.  Bot.  Pertaining  to,  or 
resembling,  the  cypress  (Cupres- 
sns)  or  its  allies. 

cu-pres'Bite  (kfl-prPs'Tt ;  kQ'- 
prgs-Tti,  n.  A  fossil  cypress.  Ohs. 
cu-prif'er-oua  ( kfl-pfYf'?r-us),a. 
See -FERGUS;  CUPRUM, 
cu'pri  on  (kfi'pr!-5n),  n.  [rt/- 
7»ric  +  ion.]  Tne  characteristic 
blue  ion,  Cu+  +,  of  cupric  salts, 
cu  pro-bia'mu-titetka'prfi-bYz'- 
infl-tlt),  n.  Min.  A  sulphide  of 


copper  and  bismuth  resembling 

bismuthinite.  Sp.  gr..  6.3-H.7. 
cu'pro-des-cloi'zlte  (-da-kloi'- 
zlt),  n.  Min.  A  massive  cuprif¬ 
erous  variety  of  deseloizite. 
cu  pro-Po-dar'gy-rite  ( -Po-diir'- 
jY-rit),  n.  [cvjiro-  -f  ior/ide  -f 
Gr.  apyvpos  silver.]  Min.  A 
sulphur-yellow  iodide  of  copper 
ftnd  silver. 

cupro-plum'bite  (-pi  dm' bit). 
n.  {cupro-  -f  plumbum.]  Min. 
A  massive  sulphide  of  copper 
and  lead,  intermediate  between 
galena  and  chalcocite. 
cu  pro-echeel'ite  (-ehel'Tt),  n. 
Mm.  Seheelite  in  which  copper 
partly  replaces  calcium.  Tta 
color  is  green.  [cop-rose. I 
cup'-roae/'.  Dial.  Eng.  var.  of | 
c  u  p  ro-tun  g's  tl  te  (kn'prfi- 
tdng'stTt).  Native  yellowish 
green  eupric  tungstate,  CUWO4. 
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CURE 


Cup  Sculpture  at 
Auch  n  abreach, 
Scotland. 


CU'prous  (ku'prfcs),  a.  [From  cuprum.]  Cheni.  Of,  per¬ 
taining  to,  or  containing,  copper ;  —  said  of  those  com¬ 
pounds  of  copper  in  which  this  element  is  univalent, 
cuprous  oxide,  a  compound,  CuoO,  obtained  as  a  red  crys¬ 
talline  powder  by  reducing  Fehling’s  solution,  and  occur¬ 
ring  native  as  the  mineral  cuprite ;  copper  suboxide. 

II  CU'prum  (ku'prwm),  n.  [L.]  Chew.  Copper. 

CUP  sculpture-  Archseol.  A  rock  inscription  or  sculpture 
the  typical  form  of  which  is  a  circular 
depression.  Cups  within  circles,  con¬ 
centric  circles,  spirals,  and  other  forms  are 
also  found.  Such  inscriptions  are  found 
in  all  the  continents  and  in  Oceania. 

CUp'seed7  (kup'sed'),  n.  A  handsome 
menispermaceous  vine  ( Calycocarpum 
lyoni)  of  the  southern  United  States, 
having  the  stone  of  the  fruit  hollowed 
out  on  one  side  like  a  shallow  cup. 

CUP  shake-  Forestry  &  Woodworking. 

A  shake  or  fissure  between  the  annual 
rings  of  a  tree,  oftenest  near  the  roots. 

CUP  sponge.  A  cup-shaped  sponge. 
cup'stone7  (kflp'ston7),  n.  Archseol.  A 
stone  or  rock  surface  inscribed  with  cup  sculptures, 
u'pu-lar  (ku'pu-ldr),  a.  Shaped  like  a  cupule ;  cupulate. 
OU'pu-late  (-lat),  a.  Shaped  like  a  cupule  ;  having,  or  bear¬ 
ing,  a  eupule. 

cu'pule  (ku'pul),  n.  [F.,  dim.  fr.  LL.  cupa  cup,  better 
cuppa.  See  cup;  cf.  cupola.]  1.  Bot.  a  A  cup-shaped 
iuvolucre  in  which  the  bracts  are  indurated  and  coherent, 
esp.  characteristic  of  the  oak.  The  husks  of  the  chestnut, 
beech,  filbert,  etc.,  are  morphologically  also  cupules,  though 
closed  over  the  nut.  See  acorn,  Illust.  b  The  ascoma  of 
a  cup  fungus,  c  The  cup-shaped  outgrowth  of  liverworts 
belonging  to  the  order  Marchantiales.  They  contain  stalked 
propagation  buds,  or  gemmae. 

2.  Zool.  A  small  sucker,  or  acetabulum. 

3.  Any  small  cup-shaped  depression. 

Ou'pu-lif'er-aB  (ku7pu-llf'er-e),  n.  pi.  [NL.  ;  cupule  -j-L,. 

Jetre  to  bear.]  Bot.  A  group  of  amentiferous  dicotyledon¬ 
ous  trees  including  the  oak,  chestnut,  beech,  birch,  and 
others  now  comprised  in  the  families  Betulaceie  and  Faga- 
ceae.  The  Cupuliferae  are  still  by  some  authors  treated  as 
a  single  order  or  family,  characterized  by  the  presence  of 
cupules  or  cuplike  involucres.  —  cu  pu  lif'er  ous  (-us),  a. 
CUP  valve.  Mach.  Auy  of  various  valves  more  or  less  re¬ 
sembling  a  cup,  as  a  spindle  valve  working  on  a  seat  hav¬ 
ing  a  flat  trapezoidal  cross  section. 

CUP  washer.  Mach.  A  cup-shaped  washer  to  keep  an  elas¬ 
tic  washer,  as  of  India  rubber,  in  position, 
cur  (kflr),  n.  [ME.  curre,  kur ;  cf.  Sw.  dial,  kurre  dog, 
OD.  korre  watchdog  ;  Icel.  kurra  to  murmur,  grumble,  Sw. 
kurra  to  rumble,  croak,  Dan.  kurre  to  coo,  whirr  ;  this  v.  is 
prob.  of  imitative  origin.]  1.  A  dog  ;  esp.,  a  sheepdog  or 
watchdog.  Obs.  or  Dial. 

2.  A  mongrel  or  inferior  dog. 

3.  A  worthless,  snarling  fellow  ;  —  used  in  contempt. 

What  would  you  have,  you  curs , 

That  like  nor  peace  nor  war  ?  Shak. 

4.  a  The  red  gurnard.  Obs.  b  A  golden-eye.  Dial.  Eng. 
CUT'a-ble  (kur'd-b’l),  a.  [Cf.  F.  curable ,  L.  cur ab His.  See 

cure,  i>.  f.]  1.  Able  or  disposed  to  cure.  Obs. 

2.  Capable  of  being  cured  ;  admitting  remedy. — cur7a- 
bil'l-ty  (-bll'T-tl),  cur'a-ble-ness.  n.  —  cur'a  bly,  adv. 
Cu  ra-Qao'  (ku7ra-so' ;  koo7-),  n.  Also,  less  correctly,  cura- 
goa.  [From  Curagao ,  island  of  the  Dutch  West  Indies.] 
A  liqueur  made,  chiefly  in  Amsterdam,  from  the  dried 
peel  of  the  bitter,  or  Curasao,  orange,  often  with  the  addi¬ 
tion  of  certain  spices. 

CU'ra-cy  (ku'rri-sl),  n. ;  pi.  -cies  (-siz). 

1.  The  office  or  employment  of  a  curate. 

2.  The  office  of  curator.  Obs. 

CU-ra're  I  (koo-ra're),  n.  Also  curara ,  urari ,  woorali , 
CU-ra'ri  I  woorari ,  etc.  [From  the  native  name.  Cf. 
wourali.  ]  1.  A  black  resinoid  extract  prepared  by  the 

South  American  Indians  from  the  bark  of  Strychnos  toxi- 
fera  and  related  species.  It  sometimes  has  little  effect 
when  taken  internally,  but  it  paralyzes  the  motor  nerves 
and  produces  death  by  paralysis  of  respiration  when  intro¬ 
duced  into  the  blood.  It  is  used  by  the  Indians  as  an  arrow 
poison.  The  active  principle  was  formerly  supposed  to  be 
a  single  alkaloid,  which  was  named  curanne ,  but  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  several  is  now  recognized,  as  lubocurarine  (Ci$iH2t- 
O4N)  and  curine  (CisHioO^N)  from  one  kind,  curarine  (C19- 
H2r,ON2)  from  Strychnos  ioxifera,  etc. 

2-  The  plant  that  yields  this  substance. 

CU'ra-rize  (ku'ra-riz;  koo-ra'riz),  v.  t.;  -rized  (-rlzd);  -riz7- 
ino  (-riz'Tng).  To  bring  under  the  influence  of  curare. 
—  CU  ra-ri-za^tion  (-rl-za'slmn  ;  -ri-za'shwn),  n. 

CU'ras  SOW  (ku'rd-so  ;  ku-r5s'o),  n.  [From  the  island  of 
Curagao .]  Any  of  several  large  arboreal  galli¬ 
naceous  birds  of  South  and  Central  America  of 
Crax  and  allied  genera,  constituting  the  subfami¬ 
ly  Cracinje  of  the  family  Cracidte.  Though  read¬ 
ily  tamed,  they  rarely  breed  in  confinement.  The 
best-known  species,  the  crested 
curassow,  is  chieny  greenish 
black  in  color. 

CU'rate  (ku'rat),n.  [LL.  curaius, 
prop.,  one  who  is  charged  with 
the  care  (L.  cura')  of  souls.  See 
cure,  n. ;  cf.  cure.]  1.  One  who 
has  the  cure  of  souls  ;  orig.,  any 
clergyman,  but  now  usually,  in 
the  churches  of  the  Anglican 
Communion  and  in  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church,  an  assistant  or 
a  deputy  of  a  rector  or  vicar. 

The  words  vicar  and  curate  have 
now  practically  changed  places. 

W.  If'.  Skeat. 

2 .  A  curator,  or  overseer.  Obs . 


[See  curate.] 


Crested  Curassow  ( Crax 
alector ). 


Cu'rate  of  Meu  don'  (md'dfiN')  [F.  le  Cure  de  Meudon],  Rabe¬ 


lais  ;  —  often  so  called  because  he  held  for  a  time  the  liv¬ 
ing  of  Meudon,  although  he  probably  never  officiated. 
CUr'a-tive  (kur'd-tlv),  a.  [Cf.  F.  curatif .]  Relating  to,  or 
employed  in,  the  cure  of  diseases;  tending  to  cure.  —  n. 
A  remedy.  —  cur'a-tive-ly,  adv.  —  cur'a-tive-ness,  n. 

CU  ra'tor  (ku-ra'ter;  in  setises  1  and  2,  prun'd  also  ku'rd- 
ter),  n.  [L.,  fr.  curare  to  take  care  of,  fr.  cura  care  :  cf. 
F.  curateur.']  1.  Law.  a  Roman  Law.  A  person  (answer¬ 
ing  nearly  to  the  guardian  of  English  law)  appointed  to 
manage  the  affairs  of  a  person  past  the  age  of  puberty 
while  he  is  a  minor  (i.  e.,  till  he  is  25  years  of  age),  or  of 
any  such  person  when  legally  incompetent,  as  a  spendthrift 
or  a  lunatic  (in  this  last  case  also  having  the  care  of  the 
person),  b  I11  various  modern  systems,  as  the  Scots  law, 
Roman  Dutch  law,  etc.,  a  similar  guardian  appointed  for 
minors  or  others  past  the  age  of  pupillarity  (generally  14 
years  for  males,  12  for  females). 

2.  One  having  the  cure  of  souls  ;  a  curate.  Obs. 

3.  A  person  having  the  care  and  superintendence  of  any¬ 
thing  ;  an  overseer,  manager,  or  steward.  Now  Rare,  ex¬ 
cept,  specif.,  a  keeper  or  custodian,  esp.  the  chief  one,  of 
a  museum,  library,  or  the  like. 

4  In  some  European  universities,  a  member  of  a  general 
or  special  board  of  managers  ;  as,  in  Oxford,  the  Curators 
of  the  Bodleian  Library. 

cura-to'ri-al  (ku7rd-to'ri-al),  a.  [L.  curatorius.~\  Of  or 
pertaining  to  a  curator. 

CU'ra-tO-ry  (ku'rd-to-rT),  n.  [L.  curaloria.]  1.  The  office, 
duties,  or  jurisdiction  of  a  curator ;  curatorship  ;  as,  the 
curatory  of  the  insane  ;  —  chiefly  in  Roman  and  Scots  law. 
2.  A  body  of  curators. 

CU-ra'trix  (ku-ra'tnks),  n.  [L.]  Rare.  1.  A  female  curator. 
2.  A  woman  who  cures. 

curb  (kfirb),  v.  t.  ;  curbed  (kfirbd) ;  curb'ing.  [F.  courber 
to  bend,  curve,  L.  curvare ,  fr.  cur  ms  bent,  curved  ;  cf.  Gr. 
Kvpro?  curved.  Cf.  curve.]  1.  To  bend  or  curve.  Obs. 

2.  To  guide  and  manage,  or  restrain,  as  with  a  curb ;  to 
bend  to  one’s  will ;  to  keep  in  check  ;  to  restrain  ;  confine. 

Where  pinching  wunt  must  curb  thy  warm  desires.  Prior. 

3.  [See  curb,  n.]  To  furnish  with  a  curb,  as  a  sidewalk. 

4.  Tcleg.  To  make  (transmitted  signals)  shorter  and 
sharper  by  reducing  the  retardation,  thus  increasing  the 
speed  of  transmission. 

curb,  v.  i.  To  bend  ;  to  crouch  ;  to  cringe.  Obs.  Shak. 
curb,  71.  [F.  courbe  curve,  curved  piece  of  wood  or  iron. 
In  some  senses  from  the  verb.]  1.  A  chain  or  strap  at¬ 
tached  to  the  upper  part  of  the  branches  of  a  bit,  used  for 
restraint  by  drawing  against  the  lower  jaw  of  the  horse. 
He  that  before  ran  in  the  pastures  wild 
Felt  the  stiff  curb  control  his  angry  jaws.  Drayton. 

2.  That  which  restrains  or  subdues  ;  a  check  or  hindrance. 

Laying  a  curb  upon  reason.  G.  P.  Fisher. 

3.  An  inclosing  frame,  border,  or  edging,  orig.,  and  usu¬ 
ally,  one  curvilinear  in  shape ;  specif.  :  a  The  coaming 
round  the  mouth  of  a  well  or  shaft  or  at  the  change  of 
slope  in  a  roof;  see  curb  roof,  b  Arch.  A  circular 
frame  or  plate  round  an  opening,  to  strengthen  it,  as  the 
casing  for  a  skylight,  the  wall  plate  at  the  springing  of  a 
dome,  the  race  of  a  windmill,  etc.  c  A  curved,  straight, 
or  broken  projecting  or  raised  edge  or  margin,  or  a  wall, 
casing,  or  the  like,  to  strengthen  or  confine  something;  as  : 
(1)  A  rim  or  hopper  on  a  kettle  to  keep  the  contents  from 
boiling  over.  (2)  A11  iron  border  to  the  incorporating  bed 
of  a  gunpowder  mill.  (3)  A  raised  margin  round  a  drying 
kiln  for  hops.  (4)  A  raised  fender  round  a  flower  plot  or 
bed.  (5)  A  lead  flashing  for  the  curb  plate  of  a  curb  roof. 
(0)  A  timber  nosing  for  a  brick  step.  (7)  Founding.  An 
iron  casing  in  which  to  ram  loam  molds.  (8)  The  lower  of 
the  tw’o  slopes  of  a  curb  or  mansard  roof.  (9)  A  crib  for 
molding  a  block  of  concrete.  (10)  Chem.  Manvf.  The 
w-alls  of  a  chamber  in  which  sulphuric  acid  is  manufac¬ 
tured.  (11)  The  casing  of  a  turbine  wheel.  (12)  The  curved 
guide  for  directing  the  water  against  the  buckets  or  floats 
of  a  breast  wheel,  or  the  like.  (13)  A  flat  ring,  usually  of 
wood,  on  which  a  complete  section  of  the  brickwork  lining 
for  a  shaft  or  well  is  built. 

4.  An  edging  of  upright  stones  or  the  like  along  the  outer 
limit  of  a  sidewalk  ;  a  line  of  curbstones  ;  —  written  also, 
esp.  in  British  usage,  kerb. 

5.  The  street  as  a  market  for  stocks  and  bonds  not  sold 
at  the  exchange,  or,  as  in  England,  for  trading  outside  of 
exchange  hours  ;  —  written  also,  esp.  in  British  usage,  kerb. 

6.  Far.  A  swelling  on  the  back  of  the  hind  leg  of  a  horse, 
just  behind  the  lowest  part  of  the  hock  joint,  due  to  strain 
or  rupture  of  the  ligament,  generally  causing  lameness. 

7.  A  massive  ornamental  fender  for  a  fireplace.  There 
is  no  plane  horizontal  top  to  it.  as  is  usual  in  the  common  kitchen 
fender,  and  the  tire  irons  usually  rest  on  dogs  on  the  hearth  ;  — 
written  also  kerb.  Eng. 

8.  Carp.  A  mold  or  template  for  use  in  laying  out  curved 
work  ;  —  written  also  kerb. 

9.  A  curve,  as  an  arc  of  a  circle.  Obs. 

curb  bit-  A  stiff  bit  having  branches  by  which  a  leverage 
is  obtained  upon  the  jaws  of  a  horse.  See  bit,  Illust. 
curb  key,  or  curb  sender.  Teleg.  A  device  for  curbing 
electric  signals. 

curb  pin  Horology.  Either  of  a  pair  of  pins  on  the  regu¬ 
lator  which  restrain  the  hairspring  and 
regulate  the  time  of  the  vibration, 
curb  plate-  Arch.  A  plate  serving  the 
purposes  of  a  curb. 

curb  roof.  A  roof  having  a  double  slope, 
or  composed,  on  each  side,  of  two  parts 
unequally  inclined.  Mansard,  or  French, 
roofs,  ana  gambrel  roofs  are  built  in  this 
way,  with  a  curb  or  coaming  to  retain  the  upper  slopes, 
curb'-send  ing,  curb'-sig  nal  ing  or  curb'-signal- 
ling,  n.  The  act  or  process  of  transmitting  curbed  tele¬ 
graphic  signals. 

Curb'Stone7  (kfirb'ston7),  n.  Also  kerbstone.  A  stone  set 


Curb  Roof. 


along  a  margin  as  a  limit  and  protection,  as  along  the  edge 
of  a  sidewalk  next  the  roadway ;  an  edge  stone, 
curb'y  (kfir'bl),  a.  Far.  Affected  with  curb. 

Cur-CU'li-0  (kGr-ku'11-o),  n.  [L.,  a  grain  weevil.]  1.  A 
Linnsean  genus  of  snout  beetles,  or  weevils. 

2.  [/.  c.]  Any  snout  beetle,  esp.  any  of  certain  forms  which 
injure  fruit,  as  the  plum  curculio  ( Conotrachelus  neiiuphar). 
See  plum  curculio,  Illust. 

Cur-cu7li-on'i-daB  (-5n'I-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.  See  Curculio.] 
Zool.  The  family  of  snout  beetles,  or  Rhynchopliora,  con¬ 
sisting  of  the  typical  weevils.  See  weevil.  Among  its 
distinguishing  characters  is  a  deep  fold  near  the  outer 
margin  of  the  lower  surface  of  the  elytra.  It  includes  a 
great  number  of  genera  and  species,  about  20,000  having 
already  been  described.  Many  are  injurious  to  fruits  and 
crops.  —  cur-cu  li-on'id  (  Id),  a.  &  n.  —  ciu"  cu  li-o-nld'- 
e  ous  (-o-nTd'e-?7s),  cur-cu  ll-on'i  dous  (-5n'T-d&s),  a. 
Cur'cu  ma  (kGr'ku-md),  n.  [Cf.  F.,  It.,  St  Sp.  curcuma; 
all  fr.  Ar.  kurkum.  Cf.  crocus,  turmeric.]  1.  Bot.  A 
genus  of  zinziberaceous  plants  of  tropical  Asia,  Africa, 
and  Australia.  They  have  tuberous  roots  and  spicate 
often  brightly  colored  flowers,  several  being  cultivated. 
C.  tonga  yielas  turmeric,  and  C.  zedoaida,  zedoary.  The 
roots  of  some  species  afford  starch  or  arrowroot. 

2  [/.  c .]  a  A  plant  of  this  genus,  or  starch  from  it.  b 
Turmeric. 

cur'cu  min  (-min),  n.  Chem.  1.  A  yellow'  crystalline  sub¬ 
stance,  C21H20Oc,  the  coloring  principle  of  turmeric,  or  cur¬ 
cuma  root.  It  possesses  acid  properties  and  with  alkalies 
forms  brownish  salts.  This  change  in  color  from  yellow 
to  brown  is  the  characteristic  reaction  of  turmeric  paper. 
2.  An  artificial  dye.  See  dye,  Table. 
curd  (kfird),  n.  [ME.  curd ,  crud ,  crod ;  prob.  akin  to  AS. 
crudan  to  crowd,  a  curd  being  formed  by  pressure.  See 
crowd.]  1.  The  coagulated  or  thickened  part  of  milk,  as 
distinguished  from  the  whey,  or  watery  part.  It  is  eaten 
as  food,  esp.  when  made  into  cheese.  Skimmed  milk, 
coagulated  by  rennet  or  acid9,  yields  about  one  tenth  its 
weight  of  curd,  which  is  composed  approximately  as  fol¬ 
lows:  water,  59.3  per  cent;  proteids  (chiefly  casein),  27.8;  fat, 
6.4  ;  milk  sugar,  5.0;  salts  (esp.  calcium  phosphate),  1.5. 

2.  A  substance  resembling  the  curd  of  milk. 

3.  The  edible  whitish  flower  head  of  certain  brassicaceous 
plants,  as  the  broccoli  and  cauliflower. 

curd,  v.  t.  ;  curd'ed  ;  curd'ing.  Also,  Dial.  &  Poetic ,  crud. 

1.  To  cause  to  coagulate  or  thicken  ;  to  cause  to  congeal ; 
to  coagulate  ;  to  curdle. 

Does  it  curd  thy  blood 

To  say  I  am  thy  mother  ?  Shak. 

2  To  cover  with  or  as  with  curd. 

curd,  v.  i.  To  become  coagulated  or  thickened  ;  to  separate 
into  curds  and  whey.  Shak. 

cur'dle  (kGr'd’l),  v.  t. ;  cur'dlkd  (-d’ld) ;  cur'dling  (-dllng). 
Also,  Dial.  &  Poetic,  crud'dle.  [From  curd.]  1.  To  change 
into  curd;  to  coagulate.  “  To  curdle  vt bites  of  eggs.”  Boyle. 

2.  To  congeal  or  thicken. 

Plies  the  solitary  loon  his  cold  and  curdled  bay.  A.  B.  Street. 
Wealth  which  infused  only  for  idle  luxury  is  always  envied; 
and  envy  soon  curdles  into  hate.  J -  A.  Fronde. 

cur'dle  (kGr'd’l),  v.  i.  Also,  Dial.  <1*  Poetic ,  crud'dle. 
[From  curd.]  1.  To  change  into  curd;  to  coagulate  ;  as, 
rennet  causes  milk  to  curdle.  Thomson. 

2  To  thicken  ;  to  congeal  ;  to  take  permanent  form. 

Then  Mnry  could  feel  her  heart’s  blood  curdle  cold.  Southey. 

curd  soap  A  white  soap  of  curdy  texture,  usually  con¬ 
taining  free  alkali. 

cur'dy  (kGr'dl),  a.  Also,  Dial.  &  Poetic ,  crud'dy  and 
cru'dy.  Like  curd  ;  full  of  curd  ;  coagulated. 

The  foolish  and  dull  and  crudy  vapors.  Shak. 

cure  (kur),  n.  [ME.  cure  cure,  care,  OF.  cure  care,  F.,  also, 
cure,  healing,  cure  of  souls,  L.  cura  care,  medical  attend¬ 
ance,  cure ;  perh.  akin  to  cavere  to  pay  heed,  E.  caution. 
Cure  is  not  related  to  care.]  1.  Care  ;  attention.  Obs. 

2.  Spiritual  charge  ;  care  of  souls  ;  the  office  of  a  parish 
priest  or  of  a  curate  ;  hence,  that  which  is  committed  to 
the  charge  of  a  parish  priest  or  of  a  curate  ;  a  curacy  ;  as, 
to  resign  a  cure  ;  to  obtain  a  cure. 

3.  Medical  or  hygienic  care  ;  remedial  treatment  of  disease; 
a  method  of  medical  treatment ;  as,  to  use  the  water  cure. 

4.  Act  of  healing,  or  state  of  being  healed ;  restoration  to 
health  from  disease,  or  to  soundness  after  injury. 

I  do  cures  to-day  and  to-morrow.  Luke  xiii.  32. 
6.  Means  of  the  removal  of  disease  or  evil ;  that  which 
heals  ;  a  remedy  ;  a  restorative. 

The  proper  cure  of  such  prejudices.  Bp.  Hurd. 
6.  a  A  medical  patient.  Obs.  b  One  who  has  been  cured.  R. 
7-  Process  or  method  of  curing,  as  of  fish,  pork,  etc. 
cure  (kur),  v.  t.  ;  cured  (kurd);  cur'ing  (kur'Tng).  [OF. 
curer  to  take  care,  to  heal,  F.,  only,  to  cleanse,  L.  curare 
to  take  care,  to  heal,  fr.  cura.  See  cure,  n .]  1.  To  take 

care  or  charge  of  ;  to  care  for.  Obs. 

2.  To  look  after  the  spiritual  interests  of.  Obs. 

3  To  treat  medically  or  surgically.  Obs.* 

4.  To  heal  ;  to  restore  to  health,  soundness,  or  sanity ;  to 
make  well  ;  —  said  of  a  patient. 

The  child  was  cured  from  that  very  hour.  Matt.  xvii.  18. 

5.  To  subdue  or  remove  by  remedial  means  ;  to  remedy  ; 
to  remove  ;  to  heal ;  —  said  of  a  malady. 

To  cure  this  deadly  grief.  Shak. 

6.  To  prepare  for  keeping ;  to  preserve,  as  by  drying,  .mlt- 
ing,  etc. ;  as,  to  cure  beef  or  fish  ;  to  cure  hay. 

7  To  vulcanize  (caoutchouc,  gutta  percha). 

8.  To  prepare,  as  land  for  a  crop.  Obs. 

Syn.  —  Cure,  heal,  remedy.  Cure  and  heal,  in  their  lit. 
senses,  apply  to  both  wounds  and  diseases,  and  are  fre¬ 
quently  interchanged.  In  modem  usage,  however,  cure  is 
more  frequently  applied  to  the  restoration  to  health  after 
disease;  heal,  to  the  restoration  to  soundness  after  a  wound 
or  lesion ;  as,  “  His  fever  .  .  .  might  cure  him  of  his  tend¬ 
ency  to  epilepsy  ”  (Byron) ;  “  Where  I  will  heal  me  of  my 
grievous  wound  ”  ( Tennyson ).  Fig.,  a  similar  distinction 
often  holds;  as,  to  cure  (not  heal)  mistrust,  to  heal  (not 
cure)  a  breach  between  friends.  Remedy  is  of  broader  ap- 


cup'-shot  ,  cup'-shot  ten,  a. 

Tipsy  ;  intoxicated.  Obs. 
cupt'  Cupped.  Ref.  Sj). 

||  cu'pu  la  (kQ'ph-ld).  n.;pl.~ l.« 
(-le).  [NL.]  A  cupule  or  cup. 
cu'pu-li-form/  (-ll-fSrm'),  a. 
Cup-shaped  ;  cupulate. 
cur.  Abbr.  Currency  ;  current. 
Hcu'ra  (koo'ra),  n.  [Sp.]  A 
parish  priest ;  a  curate, 
cur'a-bl.  Curable.  Ref.  Sp. 
cur&gao  bird.  The  crested  cu¬ 
rassow.  Obs. 
curace.  4*  cuirass. 

||  cu'rae  le'ves  lo-quun'tur  •  ln- 


gen'tes  stu'pent.  [L.]  Light 
riefs  speak  out ;  great  ones  are 
umb.  Seneca  (Phaedra,  615). 
cur'age.  Courage.  Ref.  Sp. 
cur  a'geoua . Courageou s. Ref. Sp. 
curaiows.  +  courageous. 
Curan.  See  Argentile  and 
Cuban. 

cu-ra'ra.  Van_of  curare. 
cu-ra'rine  (koo-ra'rln  ;  -ren  ; 
184),  n.  Also  -rill.  See  curare. 
curat,  d*  cuirass,  curate. 
cu'rat-age  (k  Q'r  ft-t  It  j),  n. 

1.  Office  of  a  curator.  Obs. 

2.  Residence  of  a  curate.  Rare. 


curate.  +  cuirass. 
cu'ra  tel  (kti'rd-tgl),  n.  fLL. 
curatela  :  cf.  F.  cur  at  ell  e.] 
Roman  Law.  The  status  of  one 
having  a  curator.  Rare. 
cu'rate  ship, /<•  See-siup. 
cu'rat-esB,  n.  A  curate’s  wife, 
cu-ra'tion  (kfl-ra'shun),  v.  [Cf. 
OF.  curacion .]  Obs.  1.  Cure  ; 
healing. 

2.  Otficiation  as  a  curator, 
cur'a-tiv.  Curative.  Ref  Sp. 

1  cu-ra'tor  bo'nis.  [L.]  A  cu¬ 
rator  of  one’s  goods  or  estate, 
cu  ra-to'ri  um  (k  fl'ra-to'rf- 


ttm),  n.  [NL.]  The  governing 
body  of  an  institution.  Rare. 
cu-ra'tor-Bhip.  n.  See  -ship. 
cur'a  to-ry  (k  Q  r'd-t5-r  Y),  a. 
Curative. 

cu'ra  ture.  n.  [L.  curatura  ;  cf. 
OF.  curature.]  Curatorship.  Obs. 
curb,  v.  t.  (f  i.  [F.  courber .]  To 
bend  ;  bow.  Obs.  [-abi.e.| 
curb'a-ble  (kftr'bd-b’l),  a.  See| 
cur'bash.  Var.  of  kurbash. 
curbd.  Curbed.  Ref.  Sp. 
curb'er,  n.  One  that  curbs, 
cur'ble.  t>.  =  curb.  Obs. 
curb  sender.  =  curb  key. 


cur'cas  (kfir'kde),  n.  [From 
Jatropha  curcas,  the  plant  pro¬ 
ducing  it.")  The  physic  nut. 
cur'cas  oil.  See  oil,  Table  I. 
curch  (kQrch),  n.  [Prob.  fr. 
OF.  courrechids,  acc.  pi.  of 
couvrechief,  whence  a  wrong 
singular  was  formed.  See  ker¬ 
chief.]  A  kerchief;  esp.,  a  linen 
kerchief  worn  instead  of  the 
mutch.  Scot. 
cur'chef  +  kerchief. 
curch'ie  (kOr'chT).  Obs.  or 
Scot.  &  dial.  Eng.  var.  of  curt¬ 
sey,  curtsy. 


cur-cud'do  h  CkQr-ktid'tfk),  a. 
Also  cur-cud'dock.  [Cf.  Gael. 
cor-cairdeach  friendly  man¬ 
ner.]  Fond:  familiar;  warm  in 
attention.  Scot.  [paper.  I 

curcuma  paper.  Turmericl 
curd'LnesB.  n.  See -ness. 
cur'dle  (kffr'd’l),  n.  if  v.  [See 
curl.]  Curl.  Dial.  Eng. 
cur'dly  (kQr'dlY),  n.  Apt  to 
curdle  ;  also,  curdled, 
curd'wort'  (-wQrtO,  n.  The 
yellow  bedstraw.  Dial.  Eng. 
cure,  d* curre.  [Cover.  Ob*. I 
cure,  n.  «r  v.  [See  cover. l| 


ale,  senate,  c&re,  Urn,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofd ;  eve,  Svent,  find,  recent,  maker ;  ice,  ill ;  old,  Obey,  orb,  Sdd,  s8ft,  connect ;  use,  unite,  urn,  fip,  circus,  menii ; 

II  Foreign  Word.  d"  Obsolete  Variant  of.  +  combined  with.  =  equals. 


CURE 
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CURREIEN 


as,  his  grief  soon  cures;  the 
See  curate.] 


plication,  and  refers  to  the  counteraction  of  evil  of  any 
sort ;  as,  to  remedy  an  abuse,  an  error ;  it  is  past  remedy. 
cure  (kur),  v.  i.  1.  To  pay  heed  ;  to  care  ;  to  attend.  Obs. 

2.  To  restore  health  ;  to  effect  a  cure. 

3-  To  be  or  become  cured 
hay  is  curing  in  the  sun. 

II  CUr6'  (kii'ra'),  n.  [F.,  fr.  LL.  curatus. 

A  parish  priest, 
cure'— all',  n.  1.  A  remedy  for  all  diseases  or  ills  ;  panacea. 
2-  Any  of  several  plants  of  reputed  medicinal  virtue,  esp. 
the  garden  balm  and  the  purple  avens. 
cure 'leas.  <t.  Incurable.  —  cure'less-ly,  adv. 

Cu-re'tes  (ku-re'tez),  n.  pi. :  sing.  Curete  (-te).  [L.,  fr. 
Gr.  Kovprires.]  Gr.  Myth.  Earth-born  diemons,  attendants 
upon  Rhea,  in  Crete,  who,  when  she  gave  the  infant  Zeus 
into  their  charge,  executed  a  wild  dance,  clashing  spear 
against  shield,  so  that  the  clamor  drowned  the  child's 
cries  and  concealed  his  presence  from  Cronus ;  also,  priests 
of  the  Cretan  Rhea.  See  Corybant. 

Cure-tO'nl-an  (kur-to'nT-an),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the 
English  Syriac  scholar  William  Cureton  (1808-G4j. 
Curetonian  Gospels,  the  remains  of  a  translation  of  the  four 
Gospels  into  Syriac,  discovered,  edited,  and  translated  by 
Cureton  (London,  1858). 

CU-ret'tage  (k6-rSt'aj  ;  F.  ku'rg'tazh'),  n.  [F.]  Surg. 
Scraping  or  cleaning  by  means  of  a  curette. 

CU-rette'  (ku-rgt'),  n.  [F.,  fr.  curer  to  cleanse.]  Surg. 
A  scoop  with  either  a  blunt  or  a  cutting  edge,  for  remov¬ 
ing  foreign  bodies,  growths,  etc.,  from  the  walls  of  a  cavity. 
CU-rette',  v.  t.  ;  cu-ret'ted  ;  cu-ret'ting.  Surg.  To  scrape 
with  a  curette. 

cur'few  (ktir'fu),  n.  [ME.  courfew,  curfu ,  fr.  OF.  cuevrefu, 
covrefeu,  F.  couvre-feu;  covrir  to  cover  -f-  f*u  fire,  fr.  L. 
focus  fireplace,  hearth.  See  cover;  focus.]  1.  A  regu¬ 
lation  directing  that  fires  be  covered  or  extinguished  at  a 
fixed  hour  in  the  evening,  when  a  bell  was  rung,  in  force 
in  Europe  in  the  Middle  Ages  ;  also,  the  ringing  of  the  bell 
or  the  time  of  its  being  rung,  or  the  bell  itself  ;  hence,  the 
ringing  of  a  bell  in  the  evening  as  a  signal,  as  for  retire¬ 
ment  of  persons  from  the  streets. 

2.  The  ringing  of  a  signal  bell  in  the  morning.  Obs. 

3.  A  utensil  for  covering  the  fire.  Obs. 

For  pans,  pots,  curfew*,  counters,  and  the  like.  Bacon 
II  CU'rl-a  (ku'rT-d),  n.;  pi.  cuRiiE  (-e).  [L.,  in  sense  1,  in 

LL.,  court.]  1.  Rom.  Antiq.  a  One  of  the  subdivisions 
of  the  tribes  which  formed  the  political  divisions  of  Rome 
in  its  earliest  days.  Each  curia  comprised  several  gentes 
(see  gens),  and  ten  curiae  were  comprised  in  each  of  the 
three  traditional  tribes.  Like  the  gens,  they  possessed 
religious  cults  (worship  of  heroes)  to  which  none  but 
members  were  admitted.  The  Roman  curia  corresponds 
to  the  Greek  phratry.  b  The  place  of  assembly  of 
one  of  these  divisions,  c  The  place  where  the  meetings 
of  the  senate  were  held  ;  the  senate  house,  d  A  division 
of  the  people,  or  the  senate,  in  other  Italian  cities. 

2.  a  Formerly,  in  England,  the  lord’s  house,  or  the  court¬ 
yard  about  it ;  specif.,  the  king’s  hall,  b  Hence,  formerly, 
any  court  held  in  the  king's  name;  esp.  :  (1)  Under  William 

1.  and  II.,  the  great  council,  or  assemblage  cf  nobles  that 
collected  three  times  a  year  about  the  king,  when  he  wore 
his  crown,  to  do  justice  (specif,  called  the  Cu'ri-a  Re'gis 
Mag'na  (re'jls  mftg'iui]).  (2)  The  court  (specif,  called  Ca'- 
pi-ta'lis  Cu'ri-a  Re'gis  (kSp'I-ta'lIsJ)  established  in  the  reign 
(1154-8fi)  of  Henry  II.,  that  later  was  called  the  Court  of 
King’s  Bench  or  Court  of  Common  Pleas.  These  two 
courts  were  also  called  Aula  Regis,  or  Regia. 

3.  [ cap .]  The  papal  court.  Called  also  Cu'ri-a  Ro-ma'na 
(ro-ma'ud). 

cu'ri  al  (-al),  a.  [L.  curialis  belonging  to  the  curia.  See 
curia.]  1.  Pertaining  to  a  royal  court ;  courtly.  Obs. 

2.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  curia. 

CU'rl-al,  n.  A  member  of  an  ancient  curia. 

CU'ri-al-ism  (-Tz’m;,  n.  The  view  or  doctrine  of  the  ultra¬ 
montane  party  in  the  Latin  Church  ;  the  system  or  policy  of 
a  curia  or  court,  esp.  of  the  papal  curia ;  Vaticanism  ;  ultra- 
montanism.  -  CU'rl-al  ist,  n.  —  CU'ri-al-is'tiC  (-Ts'tik),  a. 

CU'ri-ate  (ku'rT-at),  a.  [L.  curiatus.]  Of  or  pertaining 
to  a  curia  or  curiae  ;  voting  by  curiae ;  as,  the  curiate 
comitia,  or  comitia  curiata  (  see  comitia),  of  ancient  Rome. 
CUT'ing  (kur'Tng),  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  of  cure. 
curing  house,  a  building  in  which  something  is  cured,  esp., 
West  Indies ,  one  in  which  sugar  is  drained  and  dried, 
cu'ri-o  (ku'rl-o),  n.  ;  pi.  curios  (-oz).  [Abbr.  of  curios¬ 
ity .]  Any  curiosity  or  article  of  virtu. 

. . .  I  "" 


cu  rl  o-log'ic  (-lbj'lk) 
curi-o-log'i-cal  (  T-k«l)  { 


Also  ku  ri  o-log'lc.  [Gr. 

_ _ ^  KvptoAoyiKo?  speaking  literally 

(applied  tocuriologic  hieroglyphics) ;  <vp to?  authoritative, 
proper  -f-  Aoyos  word,  thought.]  Designating,  or  pert,  to, 
that  form  of  hieroglyphics  representing  things  by  their  pic¬ 
tures  instead  of  by  symbols.  —  CU'ri-O-lOg'i-cal-ly,  adv. 
cu  rl  OS'i  ty  (-5s'T-tT),  n.  ;  pi.  -ties  (-tTz).  [ME.  curiouste , 
curiosite ,  OF.  curiosete ,  curiosite ,  F.  curiosite ,  fr.  L.  curi- 
ositas ,  fr.  curiosus.  See  curious  ;  cf.  curio.]  1.  Careful 
attention  ;  nicety  ;  exactness ;  fastidiousness.  Obs. 

When  thou  wast  in  thy  gilt  and  thy  perfume,  they  mocked 
thee  for  too  much  curiosity.  .  Shak. 

2.  Careful  or  artistic  workmanship ;  elaboration ;  detail. 
Obs.  or  Archaic. 

A  screen  accurately  cut . . .  with  great  curiosity.  Evelyn. 

3.  Disposition  to  inquire  into  anything,  esp.  something 
new  or  strange,  often  implying  meddlesomeness ;  desire 
to  know  ;  inquisitiveness.  


cure,  w.  [ME.  curen  to  choose, 
cure,  kire,  choice  ;  cf.  AS.  eyre 
choice,  and  ceosan  to  choose,  p. 
p.  coren.  Cf.  choose.]  Choice. 
Obs.  —  v.  t.  Choose.  Obs. 

cure,  n.  [SeecuRY.]  Cookery. 
Obs. 

cure  (kOr),  n.  [Cf.  curio.]  A 
queer  person,  as  being  a  curios¬ 
ity.  Slang. 

curee  +  2d  curry.  [cures, 
cur'er  (kar'?r),  n.  One  that | 
cu-rette'ment  (kfl-ret'ment),  n. 
Sur(J.  =  CURETTAGE. 

curf.  Dial.  var.  of  kerf. 
curfu.  +  curfew. 
cur-fuf'fle.  Var.  of  carfuffle. 
curfur.  *1*  curfew. 

Cur'haus',  Cur'saal.  Vars.  of 
Kur  ha  us,  Kursaal. 

||  cu'ri-a  ad  vi-sa'rl  vult  <kQ'- 
rl-a  Id'vY-sa'rl  vQlt).  [LL.] 
Law.  The  court  wishes  to  be 
advised,  i.  e.,  to  take  time  to  de¬ 


liberate  ;  —  indicating  that  judg¬ 

ment  was  not  given  at  the  term 
when  the  cause  was  argued. 
Abbr.  cur.  adv.  vult ,  or  c.  a.  i'¬ 
ll  cu'rl-a  bur'gl(bOr'jl)-  [LL.] 
O.  Eng.  Law.  =  hustino,  1. 
cu  ri-al'i-ty  (-lll'T-tT),  n.  [Cf. 
LL.  cunalitas  courtesy.]  That 
which  pertains  to  or  befits  a 
court ;  courtliness  ;  courtesy. 
Obs.  Bacon. 

CuTi-a'ti-i  (-a'shY-T),  n.  ]>l. 
[L.l  In  Roman  legend,  three 
brothers  from  Alba  Longa  slain 
in  combat  with  the  three  Hora- 
tii  from  Rome, 
curiet-  *1*  cuirass. 
cu'rine (kG'rln;  -ren),  n.  Also 
-rin.  Chew.  See  curare. 
cu  ri-o-log'ics  (ku'rY-o-lBj'Yks), 
n.  Curiologic  writing.  _ 
cu'ri-ol'o-gy  (kti'rY-Bl'G-jY),  n. 
Curiologics.  Bare. 

||  cu'rl-o'sa  fe-li'ci-tas  (kQ  rY- 


4.  That  which  is  curious,  or  fitted  to  excite  or  reward  at¬ 
tention. 

To  hear  their  screaming  and  to  see  the  twinkling  of  their 
wings,  made  a  most  inimitable  curiosity.  Stevenson. 

cu'ri  OUS  (ku'rl-as),  a.  [OF.  curios ,  curias ,  F.  curieux , 
L.  curiosus  careful,  inquisitive,  fr.  cura  care.  See  cure.] 

1.  Difficult  to  please  or  satisfy  ;  solicitous  to  be  correct ; 
careful;  scrupulous;  nice;  exact.  Obs. 

2.  Exhibiting  care  or  nicety  ;  artfully  constructed  ;  elabo¬ 
rate  ;  wrought  with  elegance  or  skill. 

Ilis  body  couched  in  a  curious  bed.  Shak. 

3.  Careful  or  anxious  to  learu  ;  eager  for  knowledge; 
given  to  research  or  inquiry;  habitually  inquisitive  ;  prying. 

It  is  a  pity  a  gentleman  so  very  curious  after  things  that  were 
elegant  and  beautiful  should  not  have  been  as  curious  uh  to  their 
origin,  their  uses,  and  their  natural  history.  Woodward. 

4.  Exciting  attention  or  inquiry;  awakening  surprise; 

inviting  and  rewarding  inquisitiveness ;  not  simple  or 
plain  ;  strange;  rare.  “  A  curious  tale.”  Shak. 

A  multitude  of  curious  analogies.  Macaulay. 
Many  a  quaint  and  curious  volume  of  forgotten  lore.  Poe. 
Syn.  —  Inquiring,  meddling,  intrusive.  —  Curious,  inquis¬ 
itive,  prying.  Curious,  as  here  compared,  implies  desire 
to  learn  (esp.)  what  does  not  concern  one.  Inquisitive 
suggests  habitual  and  impertinent  curiosity  ;  prying,  offi¬ 
cious  or  meddling  inquisitiveness. 

I  never  was  less  wise,  however  wise, 

Too  curious  Vivien,  though  you  talk  of  trust, 

Than  when  I  told  you  first  of  such  a  charm.  Tennyson. 
A  weakness 

In  me,  but  incident  to  all  our  sex, 

Curiosity,  inquisitive,  importune 
Of  secrets.  Milton. 

A  prying  old  woman.  Hawthorne. 

curious  arts,  magic.  Obs. 

cu'ri-ous-ness.  n.  1.  Carefulness  ;  painstaking.  Obs. 

2.  Curious  workmanship  ;  ingenuity  of  contrivance. 

3.  Inquisitiveness  ;  curiosity. 

curl  (kfirl),  v.  t.  ;  curled  (kfirld) ;  curl'ing.  [Akin  to  D. 
krullen ,  Dan.  krolle ,  Sw.  dial,  krulla  to  curl,  crisp.  Cf. 
curl,  n.,  cruller.]  1.  To  twist  or  form  into  ringlets  ;  to 
crisp,  as  the  hair. 

But  curl  their  locks  with  bodkins  and  with  braid.  Gascoigne. 

2.  To  deck  with  or  as  if  with  curls  ;  to  ornament.  Obs. 

Curling  with  metaphors  a  plain  intention.  Herbert 

3.  To  form  into  a  curved  shape,  or  to  make  a  curve  or 
curves  in  or  on  ;  to  twist  or  coil ;  as,  to  curl  a  hat  brim. 

Seas  would  be  pools  without  the  brushing  air 
To  curl  the  waves.  Dryden. 

curl,  v.  i.  1.  To  contract  or  bend  into  curls  or  ringlets, 
as  hair  ;  to  grow  in  curls  or  spirals,  as  a  vine  ;  to  be 
criukled  or  contorted  ;  to  have  a  curly  appearance  ;  as, 
leaves  curl  after  falling. 

Thou  seest  it  [hair]  will  not  curl  by  nature.  Shak, 

2.  To  move  in  curves,  spirals,  or  undulations  ;  to  contract 

in  curving  outlines  ;  to  bend  in  a  curved  form  ;  to  make  a 
curl  or  curls.  “  Curling  billows.”  Dryden. 

Then  round  her  slender  waist  he  curled.  Dryden. 

3.  To  writhe  ;  to  squirm.  Obs. 

4.  To  play  at  the  game  called  curling.  Scot. 

curl,  n.  [Akin  to  D.  krul,  Dan.  krolle  ;  cf.  ME.  crull,  crolt , 
curly,  MHG.  krol.  See  curl,  v.  t.]  1.  A  lock  of  hair  that 

curves  spirally  ;  a  ringlet. 

See,  what  a  grace  was  seated  on  this  brow; 

Hyperion’s  curls ;  the  front  of  Jove  himself.  Shak. 

2.  A  spiral  or  winding  form,  as  of  smoke  ;  an  undulating 
or  waving  line,  as  in  wood  ;  a  coil ;  flexure  ;  sinuosity. 

3.  Action  of  curling,  or  state  of  being  curled. 

4.  A  disease  of  potatoes  in  which  the  leaves  are  curled  and 
malformed;  any  similar  plant  disease.  See  leaf  curl. 
curl  of  a  vector  q,  Math.,  another  vector  whose  components 

dw  dv  du  dw  dv  du  ,  .. 

are - — *  — - —  i  - - — »  where  u,  v ,  w  are  the  co in¬ 
dy  dz  dz  dx  dx  dy 

ponents  of  q;—  so  called  because,  if  the  lines  of  q  curl 
round  in  any  region  so  that  the  tangential  component 
nowhere  changes  sign  on  a  closed  curve,  the  surface  inte¬ 
gral,  and  therefore  the  curl,  cannot  vanish, 
curled  (kGrldL®.  a.  Having  curls;  curly;  sinuous;  wavy, 
curled  dock,  a  European  dock  {Rum ex crispus)  with  crisped 
or  curled  leaves,  naturalized  as  a  weed  in  the  United  States, 
c.  hair,  Com.,  the  hair  of  the  manes  and  tails  of  horses, 
prepared  for  upholstery  purposes.  —  c.  mallow,  a  Euro¬ 
pean  mallow  (Malva  crispa)  having  curled  leaf  margins.  — 
c.  maple.  See  bird’s-eye  maple. 
curl'er  (kGr'ler),  n.  1.  One  that  curls  anything. 

2.  A  player  at  the  game  called  curling. 
cur 'lew  (kGr'lu),  n.  [F.  courlieu,  courlis ;  perh.  of  imi¬ 
tative  origin,  but  cf.  OF.  cour¬ 
lieu  courier.]  1.  Any  of  a 
number  of  birds  of  the  snipe 
family  (of  large  size  for  mem¬ 
bers  of  that  group)  with  long 
legs,  long,  slender,  downwardly 
curved  bill,  and  plumage  varie- 

fated  with  brown  and  buff. 

hey  constitute  the  genus  Nu- 
menius.  The  common  large 
species  of  Europe  is  A .  arquata  ; 
the  smaller  species,  or  whim- 
brel,  is  N.  p  has  opus.  The  for¬ 
merly  widely  distributed  Amer¬ 
ican  species, the  long-billed  cur¬ 
lew  (N.  longiroslris),  the  Hud- 
sonian,  or  Jack  curlew  ( N .  hud- 
sonicus),  and  the  Eskimo  curlew  ( N .  borealis),  are  becom¬ 
ing  rare  on  account  of  shooting  for  sport  and  the  markets. 
The  last  named  is  perhaps  already  extinct  . 


European  Curlew  (Fume- 
nius  arquata). 


5'sa  f?-lYs'Y-tft.s).  [L.J  Felicity 
(of  expression)  arising  from 
care  or  painstaking  ;  —  orig.  ap¬ 
plied  by  Petronius  to  Horace, 
curiosite.  f  curiosity. 

||cu  rl-o'so  (ka'rS-o'65;  koo'-), 
)>l.  It.  -si  (-se),  E.  -sos  (-soz) 
[It.  See  curious.]  A  virtuoso, 
curiour.  +  currier. 
cu'ri  ous-ly,  adv.  of  curious. 
curiouste.  +  curiosity. 
Cu-ri'tis  (ku-rl'tls),  a.  [L.] 
See  Juno. 

curl  cloud.  Cirrus  cloud, 
curld.  Curled.  Ref.  Sg. 
curl'dod  dy  (kftrl'dBa'Y),  n. 
[Cf.  curl;  also  dial,  aoddy 
short,  and  ME.  dodden  to  poll.) 
Any  of  various  plants  having 
flowers  in  heads,  as  the  ribwort 
plantain,  species  of  scabious, 
clover,  etc.  Scot. 
curl'ed-ness. //.  See -ness. 
cur'lew-ber'ry,  n.  Crowberry. 


curlew  jack.  The  whimbrel,  or 

lesser  curlew,  of  Europe, 
curl'ie-wurl'y  or -wurl'ie  (kOrr- 
li-wQr'lI),  ii. ;  pi.  -wuklies 
(-lYzY.  A  fantastic  circular  or 
curly  ornament.  Colloq. 
curl'i-ness,  n.  See  -ness. 
curl'ing-ly,  adv.  of  curling. 
cur 'lock  (kOr'ltJk).  Dial.  var. 

of  CHARLOCK. 

curloreouss,  a.  Churlish.  Obs. 
curlue.  +  curlew. 
curl'y-pate',  n.  A  curly-headed 
person.  Colloq.  —  curl'y-pat'- 
ed  (-pat'&d;  -Yd),  a.^  Colloq. 
cur-mur'ring  (krir-mfirYng), 
n.  [Imitutive.]  Murmuring; 
grumbling;  sometimes,  the  rum¬ 
bling  accompanying  a  slight  at¬ 
tack  of  the  gripes.  Scot. 
cur'nel,  cur'nle.  +  kernel. 
curn'ey (kftr'nY),  n.  [SeecURN 
a  small  quantity.]  A  company, 
as  of  persons.  Scot. 


Curling  Stone. 


2.  Locally,  as  in  parts  of  Great  Britain  and  Australia, 
ordinarily  a  stone  curlew,  or  thick-knee  (which  see), 
curlew  sandpiper.  A  sandpiper  ( Erglia  ferruginea),  com¬ 
mon  in  Europe,  though  rare  in  America,  resembling  a  cur¬ 
lew  in  having  a  lonjg,decurved  bill, 
curl'i  cue  (kGr'IT-ku),  n.  Also  curl'y-cue.  [Prob.  curly 
+  cue.']  Something  curled  or  spiral,  as  a  flourish  made 
with  a  pen  on  paper,  or  with  skates  on  the  ice.  Colloq. 
to  cut  a  curlicue,  to  make  a  flourish ;  to  cut  a  caper. 

I  .  .  .  cut  a  curlicue  with  my  right  foot.  McClintock. 
curl'ing  (kGr'ITng),  n.  1.  Act  or  state  of  that  which  curls; 
also,  action  of  one  who  curls  something,  a p  hair,  hat  brims. 
2.  A  game,  developed  by  the  Scotch,  in  which  stones  are 
hurled  by  hand  along  a  level  stretch  of 
ice  about  40  yards  long  toward  a  mark, 
the  object  being  to  place  one’s  stones 
nearest  the  mark.  The  weight  of  the 
stones  varies  from  33  to  44  pounds  (the 
usual  weight  being  about  38  pounds),  or, 
when  made  of  iron,  from  60  to  70  pounds. 

There  are  four  men  on  a  side,  each  playing  two  stones, 
curling  irons  or  tongs.  An  instrument  for  curling  the 
hair.  It  is  commonly  heated  when  used, 
curl'y  (kGr'IT),  a.;  curl'i-er  (-lT-er);  curl'i-est.  Curling 
or  tending  to  curl ;  having  curls  ;  full  of  ripples;  crinkled, 
curly  dock.  =  curled  dock.  —  c.  grass,  a  very  rare  small 
fern (Schizxa  pusilla)  of  eastern  North  America,  having 
twisted  threadlike  sterile  fronds.  —  c.  maple.  =  bird’s-eye 
maple.  —  c.  mesquite.  =  screw  bean.  —  c.  mesquite  grass,  a 
valuable  creeping  pasture  grass  ( Hxlaria  cenchroides)  of 
the  dry  regions  of  the  southwestern  United  States.  —  c.  n, 
Print.,  n  with  the  tilde  (n). 

curl'y-head'  (-h6d'),  n.  A  clematis  {Clematis  ochroleuca) 
of  the  eastern  United  States,  having  its  fruiting  heads  of 
achenes  tipped  with  long  plumose  styles, 
cur-mudg'eon  (kfir-mQj'im),  n.  [Of  uncertain  origin.] 
An  avaricious,  grasping  fellow;  a  miser;  niggard;  churl, 
cur-mudg'eon-ly,  a.  Like  a  curmudgeou;  niggardly; 
churlish;  as,  a  curmudgeonly  fellow, 
cum  (kGrn),  n.  [Akin  to  corn  grain.  See  kern,  t>.]  Noith 
of  Eng.  &  Scot.  1.  pi.  Grain  ;  grain  crops.  Obs. 

2.  A  grain  ;  a  corn  ;  hence,  a  small  number  or  quantity. 
CUT!  (kGr),  v.  i.  [Prob.  imitative.]  To  make  a  murmuring 
sound,  as  of  doves,  owls,  or  cats.  Scot,  d-  Dial.  Eng. 

The  owlets  hoot,  the  owlets  curr.  Wordsworth. 
cur'rach  I  (kfir'a  ;  koor'aK),  n.  [Gael,  curach  or  Ir. 
cur'ragh  I  curachan.]  1.  A  coracle.  Scot,  d  Ireland. 
2.  pi.  Curracks.  Scot. 

cur'racks,  cur'rocks  (kur'wks),  n.  pi.  [Cf.  Gael,  curran 
panniers  hung  on  horses.]  A  pair  of  wood  or  wicker 
frames,  slung  over  a  horse,  for  carrying  hay,  etc.  Scot. 
cur'rant  (kur'dnt),  n.  [F.  corinthe  (raisins  de  Corinthe 
raisins  of  Corinth)  currant  (in  sense  1),  fr.  Corinth  in 
Greece,  whence,  probably,  the  raisins  were  first  imported, 
the  Ribes  fruit  receiving  the  name  from  its  resemblance  to 
these  raisins.]  1.  A  small  seedless  raisin,  grown  chiefly 
in  the  Levant,  used  extensively  in  cookery  and  confection¬ 
ery.  In  France  they  are  used  for  making  currant  wine. 

2.  The  acid  berry  of  several  species  of  Ribes.  The  culti¬ 
vated  varieties  of  red  and  white  currants  are  all  derived 
from  R.  i-ubrum  ;  these  are  eaten  as  dessert  fruits,  but  their 
chief  use  is  for  jellies  and  jam.  Black  currants  are  obtained 
from  R.  americanum  and  R.nigi'um  (see  black  currant).  R. 
aureum,  of  the  western  United  States, is  the  buffalo  currant. 

3.  The  plant  which  bears  this  fruit.  See  Ribes. 

4-  In  the  West  Indies,  the  similar  fruit  of  any  of  several 
shrubs  or  trees,  as  Jaquinia  armillaris,  and  various  spe¬ 
cies  of  Bourreria ,  Clidemia ,  Miconia,  etc.;  also,  the  plant 
bearing  the  fruit. 

5.  In  Australia,  the  white  berry  of  the  epacridaceous  shrub 
Leucopogon  richii,  or  the  shrub  bearing  it;  also,  any  of 
various  species  of  Leucopogon  and  of  Coprosma.  See 
native  currant. 

currant  borer.  The  larva  of  an  insect  that  bores  into  the 
pith  and  kills  currant  bushes ;  specif.,  the  larva  of  the 
small  clearwing  moth  HZgeria  tipuliformis  or  of  the  longi- 
corn  beetle  Psenocems  supemotatus. 

currant  bush  a  =  currant,  3.  b  Ill  Australia,  the  cappa- 
ridaceous  shrub  Apophyllum  anomalum ,  which  is  relished 
by  stock.  It  bears  small  berries.  Called  also  warrior  bush. 
currant  leaf  spot-  a  A  disease  of  currants  caused  by 
either  of  two  parasitic  fungi  (Gl(eos])orium  ribis  and  Sep- 
toria  ribis),  the  former  causing  blackish  and  the  latter 
white  spots  on  the  leaves,  which  fall  prematurely,  b  The 
fungus  producing  this  disease, 
currant  moth.  A  moth  whose  larvae  feed  on  currant 
bushes,  as  the  magpie  moth  or  the  moth  of  the  currant 
spanworm. 

currant  scale-  A  soft  scale  ( Lecanium  ribis),  which  at¬ 
tacks  currant  bushes. 

currant  tpmato.  A  solanaceous  plant  (Lycopersicon  pirn - 
pineHifolium)  resembling  the  tomato,  but  having  the  small 
scarlet  fruits  borne  in  long  racemes ;  also,  its  fruit.  It  is 
grown  chiefly  for  ornament,  as  the  fruit,  though  edible,  is 
too  small  for  domestic  use. 

currant  tree  a  In  the  United  States,  the  shadbush.  b 

=  currant,  4.  West  Indies. 
currant  worm  Any  ot  various  insect 
larvae  which  eat  the  leaves  or  fruit  of 
the  currant.  The  most  injurious  are 
the  currant  sawfly  ( Nematus  ribesii) 
introduced  from  Europe,  a  native  saw- 
fly  ( Prist iphora  grassularias),  and  a 
spanworm  (Diastictis  ribearia).  The 
worms  attacking  the  fruit  are  the 
larva  of  a  fly  ( Epochra  canadensis),  Currant  Spanworm 
and  a  spanworm  ( Enpithecia ).  (Diastictis  ribearia). 


cur'nock  (kflr'mlk),  n.  [W. 
crynog,  crynnog,  a  dry  measure.] 
See  MEASURE. 

curn'y,  a.  [cum,  n.  4-  3d  -y.~\ 
(J rainy  :  granulated.  Scot. 
cur'pan.  cur'pen.  cur'pln. 
cur'pon  (kflr'->.  Scot.  vars.  of 
CHOU PON. 

curphour.  f  curfew'. 

cur  pie  (kfir'p’l),  n.  ICf.  crup 

per.]  A  crupper;  the  buttocks. 

Scot. 

curr.  Abbr.  Current ;  of  the 
present  month. 

cur'ragh  (kOr'dK),  w.  [Manx.] 
Murshy  ground;  bog.  Isle  of 
Man. 

curraien  curry,  v. 
cur'rajong',  cur'ri-Jong'  Vars 

of  KURRAJONG. 

curran.  +  currant. 
cur'rance  ( kQr'dns),  n.  A  cur¬ 
rent  ;  flow'.  Obs. 
cur'rane  (kflr'rtn),  n.  [Cf.  Ir. 


&  Gael,  curachan  small  boat  ] 
A  kind  of  sea  boat.  Isle  of  Man. 
cur-rant'  (kn-rnnt').  Obs.  or 
dial.  Eng.  var.  of  COUBAXTK. 
currant,  curraunt  •[♦  current. 
currant  clearwing.  See  cur¬ 
rant  borer. 

currant  jelly.  Hunt.  The  scent 
of  a  hare  crossing  that  of  the 
fox.  and  disturbing  the  hounds. 
Cant.  Encyc  of  Sport. 

cur'rant-leaf,  n.  Miter  wort, 
cur-ran'to.  +  coranto. 
currant  spanworm.  See  cur¬ 
rant  worm. 

cur'ra-wang  (kOr'd-wbng),  n. 
[Native  name.]  =  SPEARWOOD. 
Australia. 
cur'ray.  +  curry. 
curre.  +  cur. 

curre.  n.  [OF.,  L.  currus.)  A 
chariot.  Obs. 
cur'ree.  +  curry,  n. 
curreien.  •{*  curry,  v. 


■food  foot  -  out  oil  -  chair  ;  go;  sing,  iqk;  «*en.  thin  ;  nature,  ver.lure  (250) ;  K  =  chinG.  ich,  ach  (144) ;  bow  ;  yet ;  zh  =  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Guide. 
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cur'ren  cy  (kfir'2n-sT),  n. ;  pi.  -eras  (-sTz).  [Cf.  LL.  curren- 
tia  a  current,  fr.  L.  current,  p.  pr.  of  currere  to  run.  See 
current.]  1.  Continuous  flowing;  course;  flow,  as  of  a 
stream  ;  fluency  ;  also,  that  which  flows,  as  a  stream  ;  as, 
the  currency  of  time ;  cutrency  of  interest.  Now  Rare. 

She  might  be  in  the  currency  of  her  eighth  year.  De  Quincey. 

2.  State  of  being  current ;  general  acceptance  or  reception  ; 
a  passing  from  person  to  person,  or  from  hand  to  hand ; 
circulation  ;  as,  a  report  has  had  a  long  or  general  currency  ; 
the  currency  of  bank  notes. 

3.  That  which  is  in  circulation,  or  passes  from  hand  to 
hand,  as  a  medium  of  exchange,  including  coin,  government 
notes,  and  bank  notes ;  as,  the  silver  currency;  the  note 
currency.  The  term  currency  includes  as  well  the  part  cir¬ 
culating  at  its  market  value  (for  example,  gold  coins  in  the 
United  States)  as  the  part  that  owes  more  or  less  of  its  pur¬ 
chasing  power  to  government  fiat  or  to  its  representative 
character,  as  paper  money,  subsidiary  corns,  or  bank  notes. 
Sometimes  currency  is  used  only  of  the  fiat  or  representa¬ 
tive  money ;  usually,  however,  where  this  has  driven  the 
other  out  of  circulation. 

4.  The  total  sum  or  amount  of  euch  medium  of  exchange 
in  circulation,  —  in  which  summation  bank  checks  are  oc¬ 
casionally,  but  incorrectly,  included. 

5.  Current  value;  general  estimation;  the  rate  at  which 
anything  is  generally  valued. 

He  .  .  .  takes  greatness  of  kingdoms  according  to  their  bulk 
and  currency ,  and  not  after  intrinsic  value.  Bacon. 

Q.  Collectively,  persons  born  in  the  Australian  colonies ;  — 
formerly  so  called.  Also  adjectively  ;  as,  a  currency  lass. 

In  Australia,  in  the  early  days,  the  name  currency  was 
given  to  the  mixed  colonial  money,  as  opposed  to  English 
gold  pieces,  or  sterling.  Hence,  fig.,  the  two  words  were 
applied  to  the  native-born  and  immigrants,  respectively. 

Contests  between  the  colonial  youth  and  natives  of  England, 
or,  to  use  the  phrase  of  the  colony,  between  currency  and  ster¬ 
ling.  J.  D.  Lang. 

currency  doctrine  or  principle.  Banking.  The  principle 
that  banks  should  issue  notes  only  against  coin  or  bullion ; 
—  a  term  first  used  as  the  name  of  the  theory  on  which  Peel 
based  the  act  of  1844  by  which  the  note  issue  of  the  Bank  of 
England  is  still  regulated.  The  principle  is  based  on  the 
assumption  that  notes  are  not  merely  forms  of  credit,  but 
money  or  currency  in  a  special  sense  ;  that  mere  converti¬ 
bility  will  not  prevent  an  overissue  of  notes ;  and  that  such 
overissue  increases  the  quantity  of  money  in  circulation 
and  thus  raises  prices.  The  opposing  theory  (called  the 
banking  doctrine  or  principle )  liolds  that  bank  notes  rep¬ 
resent  a  form  of  banker’s  credit,  and  should  not  be  subject 
to  special  regulation,  and  assumes  that  freedom  from  regu¬ 
lation  is  essential  to  an  elastic  currency,  the  fluctuation 
of  which  will  be  regulated  by  business  conditions, 
cur'rent  (kur'^nt),  a.  [ME.  currant,  OF.  cur  ant,  corant, 
p.  pr.  of  curre,  corre ,  F.  couire ,  courir ,  to  run,  fr.  L. 
currere;  peril,  akin  to  E.  horse.  Cf.  course,  concur, 
courant,  coranto.]  1.  Running;  moving;  flowing;  flu¬ 
ent;  as,  current  handwriting ;  current  rime.  Archaic. 

To  chase  a  creature  that  was  current  then 

In  these  wild  woods,  the  hart  with  golden  horns.  Tennyson. 

2.  Now  passing,  as  time,  or  belonging  to  the  present  time  ; 
as,  the  current  month  ;  the  current  number  of  a  periodical. 

3.  Passing  from  person  to  person,  or  from  hand  to  hand  ; 
circulating  through  the  community;  as,  a  current  coin  ;  a 
current  report ;  current  history. 

4  Fitted  for  general  acceptance  or  circulation  ;  authentic  ; 
passAole  :  not  counterfeit. 

O  Buckingham,  now  do  I  plav  the  touch 
To  try  if  thou  be  current  gold  indeed.  Shak. 

5.  Commonly  acknowledged  or  received  as  genuine  ;  gen¬ 
erally  accepted  ;  in  vogue  ;  as,  current  value  ;  the  current 
meaning  of  a  word. 

6-  Math.  Varying  from  point  to  point;  general ;  as,  current 
coordinates. 

Syn.  —  See  prevailing. 

current  account.  See  deposit  account. —  c.  money,  lawful 
money. 

cnr'reht,  n.  [Cf.  F.  courant.  See  current,  g.]  1.  A  flow¬ 
ing  or  passing  ;  onward  motion.  Hence  :  A  body  of  fluid 
moving  continuously  in  a  certain  direction  ;  a  stream,  esp. 
the  swiftest  part  of  it ;  as,  a  current  of  water  or  of  air. 

The  surface  of  the  ocean  is  furrowed  by  currents,  whose  direc¬ 
tion  .  .  .  the  navigator  should  know.  Nichol. 

2.  General  course  ;  progressive  and  connected  movement ; 
as,  the  current  of  time,  of  events,  of  opinion,  etc. 

3.  Elec.  A  movement  of  electricity  analogous  to  the  mo¬ 
tion  of  a  stream  of  water  or  other  liquid  ;  also,  the  rate  of 
such  a  movement.  An  electric  current  results  from  a  dif¬ 
ference  of  potential  between  two  points,  just  as  a  current 
of  water  results  from  a  difference  of  level,  and  this  differ¬ 
ence  is  measured  in  volts.  The  current,  or  rate  of  flow, 
is  measured  in  amperes;  it  depends  on  the  difference  of 
potential  and  the  resistance  to  be  overcome.  The  quan¬ 
tity  delivered  is  measured  in  coulombs  ;  it  depends  on  the 
current  and  the  time  during  which  it  flows. 

Syn.  —  See  stream. 

current  density-  Elec.  The  amount  of  current  per  unit 
cross-section  area  of  the  conductor,  at  any  part  of  the  cir¬ 
cuit.  The  quality  of  the  metallic  deposits  made  in  electro¬ 
plating  depends  on  the  current  density  at  the  electrodes, 
cur'rent-ly,  adv.  In  a  current  manner ;  generally  ;  com¬ 
monly  ;  as,  it  is  currently  believed, 
current  meter.  Any  instrument  for  measuring  the  veloc¬ 
ity,  force,  etc.,  of  currents. 

cur'rent-ness,  n.  1.  State  of  being  current;  currency; 
circulation  ;  general  reception. 

2.  Flow  of  language  ;  ease  of  pronunciation  ;  fluency.  Obs. 
current  wheel.  A  wheel  dipping  into  the  water  and 
driven  by  the  current  or  by  the  ebb  and  flow  of  the  tide, 
cur'ri-cle  (kur'T-k’l),  w.  [L.  curriculum  a  running,  a  race 
course,  fr.  currere  to  run.  See  current  ;  cf.  curriculum.] 

1.  A  course,  esp.  a  short  one.  Obs. 

Upon  a  curricle  in  this  world  depends  a  long  course  of  the 
next.  Sir  T.  Browne. 

2-  A  two-wheeled  chaise  drawn  by  two  horses  abreast, 
cur'ri-cle,  v.  i.  ;  cur'ri-cled  (-k’ld) ;  cur'ri-cling  (-klTng). 
To  drive  in  a  curricle.  Carlyle. 


cur'rent,  v.  t.  To  make  current 
or  accepted.  Obs.  [bedding.  I 
current  bedding  Geol.  Cross-| 
l|  cur  ren'te  cayla-mo  (kh-rfn'- 
te  kfil'a-mo).  fL.]  With  a 
running  pen  ;  without  stopping 
to  think. 

current  Intensity.  Elec. 
Strength  of  current.  Its  practi¬ 
cal  unit  is  the  ampere.  See  AM¬ 
PERE.  [a  current  wheel, 

current  mill.  A  mill  driven  by 
curreye.  +  <onrey.  [ulum. 
cur-ric'u-la,  n.,  pi.  of  curric- 
cur'rie.  Var.  of  curry,  sauce. 


cur'ri  er.  n.  An  obsolete  fire¬ 
arm  like  the  arquebus,  but  with 
a  longer  barrel  ;  also,  a  man 
armed  with  one. 
carrier’s  sumac  or  sumach.  = 
tanner’s  sumac. 
cur'ri-jong.  Var.  of  kurrajong. 
curror.  currour.  courier. 
cur'ry,  v.  i.  To  course  ;  to 
scurry.  Obs. 

currycomb  file.  See  pji.e.m.,  tool, 
cur'ry-fa  rel,».  [Prop.,  one  who 
curries  /are/,  i.  e.,  a  norBe.  See 
CURRY,  favel  ;  cf.  curry  favor 
(under  curry  ).]  Onewhocur- 


CUr-ric'U-lar  (kft-rTk'u-ldr),  a.  [L.  curriculum  race 
course,  chariot.]  Of  or  pert,  to  driving  or  carriages.  Rare. 
cur-ric'u-lum  (-lwm),  n. ;  pi.  E.  -lums  (-lftmz),  L.  -la  (-Id). 
[L.  See  curricle.]  1.  A  racecourse  ;  a  place  for  running. 

2.  A  course  ;  particularly,  a  specified  fixed  course  of  study, 
as  in  a  university. 

cur'ried  (kur'id),  p.  a.  [See  curry,  v.  t .,  and  (for  sense  2) 
curry,  7i.]  1  Dressed  by  currying  ;  cleaned;  prepared. 

2.  Prepared  with  curry  ;  ;is,  curried  rice,  fowl,  etc. 
cur'ri-er  (kur'T-er),  n.  [Cf.  OF.  coroier ,  and  F.  courroie 
strap,  L.  corrigia,  or  OF.  correeur ,  F.  courroyeur  (see 
curry,  as  leather).]  One  who  curries  and  dresses  leather 
after  it  is  tanned. 

CUr'ri-er-y  (-er-T),  n.  The  trade  of  a  currier  of  leather,  or 
the  place  where  currying  is  done. 

cur'rish  (kflr'Tsh),  a.  [From  cur.]  Pert,  to,  or  like,  a 
cur  ;  snarling  ;  quarrelsome  ;  snappish  ;  brutal  ;  also,  base ; 
mean-spirited  ;  ignoble.  “Thy  currish  spirit.”  Shak. 
—  cur'rish  ly,  adv.  —  cur'rish-ness,  n. 
cur'ry  (kur'T),  V.  t.  ;  cur'ried  (-id) ;  cur'ry-ing.  [ME. 
curraien ,  curreien,  OF.  conreer,  correer ,  to  prepare,  ar¬ 
range,  furnish,  curry  (a  horse),  F.  coiroyer  to  curry 
(leather)  (cf.  OF.  conrei,  conroi,  order,  arrangement,  LL. 
conredium) ;  cor-  (L.  com-)  -J-  roi,  rei,  arrangement,  order. 
Cf.  array,  corody.]  1.  To  dress  the  hair  or  coat  of  (a 
horse,  ox,  or  the  like)  with  a  currycomb  and  brush  ;  to 
comb,  as  a  horse,  in  order  to  make  clean. 

Your  short  horse  is  soon  curried.  .  Beau,  tf  FI. 

2.  To  dress  or  prepare  by  a  process  of  scraping,  cleansing, 
beating,  smoothing,  and  coloring;  —  said  of  leather. 

3.  To  beat  or  bruise  ;  to  drub  ;  —  said  of  persons. 

1  have  seen  him  curry  a  fellow’s  carcuss.  Beau.  !(  FI. 

4.  To  cajole,  or  smooth  down,  as  with  flattery.  Obs. 

to  curry  favor,  to  seek  to  gain  favor  by  flattery  or  atten¬ 
tions.  This  phrase  was  originally  to  curry  favel,  in  which 
favel  means  “a  fallow,  or  yellowish,  horse,”  — used  as  a 
type  of  cunning  and  duplicity, 
cur'ry,  n.  [See  quarry  game.]  Venery.  The  parts  of  the 
game  which  were  thrown  to  the  hounds  ;  also,  the  cutting 
up  of  the  game.  Obs. 

cur'ry  (kur'T),  7i.  ;  pi.  curries  (-Tz).  [Tamil  /run.]  Also 
currie.  1.  Cookery.  A  kind  of  condiment  introduced  from 
India,  containing  turmeric  (which  gives  it  a  yellow  color), 
curry  leaves,  garlic,  pepper,  ginger,  and  other  strong  spices. 
2.  A  stew,  as  of  fowl,  fish,  or  game,  cooked  with  curry, 
cur'ry,  v.  t.  To  flavor  or  cook  with  curry, 
cur'ry -com ly  (-kom'),  n.  A  kind  of  comb  having  rows  of 
metallic  teeth  or  serrated  ridges,  used  in  currying  a  horse, 
cur'ry-comty,  v.  t.  To  comb  with  a  currycomb, 
curry  leaves  The  pungent  leaves  of  an  Asiatic  ruta- 
ceous  shrub  ( Murray  a  koenigii)  used  as  an  ingredient  of 
curry  powder. 

curry  powder.  Cookery.  A  powder  containing  some  of 
the  chief  ingredients  of  curry,  as  turmeric,  spices,  etc.,  and 
used  in  making  that  sauce. 

cur'sal  (kflr'sal),  a.  [LL.  cursalis,  fr.  L.  cursus  course.] 
Of  or  pertaining  to  a  course ;  as,  nirsal  canons  of  St.  Asaph, 
curse  (kdrs),  v.  t.  ;  cursed  (kflrst)  or  curst;  curs'ing. 
[AS.  cursian,  of  uncertain  origin  ]  1.  To  call  upon  divine 

or  supernatural  power  to  send  injury  upon  ;  to  imprecate 
evil  upon  ;  to  execrate  ;  to  swear  at. 

Thou  ehalt  not  .  .  .  curse  the  ruler  of  thy  people.  Ex.  xxii.  28 

2.  To  use  profanely  insolent  and  reproachful  language 

against ;  to  scoff  at;  to  blaspheme.  “Sad  Sir  Balaam 
curses  God  and  dies.”  Pope. 

3.  To  bring  great  evil  upon  ;  to  be  the  cause  of  serious 
harm  or  unhappiness  to  ;  to  furnish  with  that  which  will 
be  a  cause  of  deep  trouble ;  to  afflict  or  injure  grievously  ; 
co  harass  or  torment. 

On  impious  realms  and  barbarous  kings  impose 
Thy  plagues,  and  curse  ’em  with  such  Rons  as  those.  Tope. 
to  curse  by  bell,  book,  and  candle.  See  under  bell. 
curse,  v.  i.  To  utter  imprecations  or  curses  ;  to  affirm  or 
deny  with  imprecations  ;  to  swear. 

Then  began  he  to  curse  and  to  swear.  Matt.  xxvi.  74. 
curse,  n.  [AS.  enrs.  See  curse,  v.  /.]  1.  A  prayer  or 

invocation  for  harm  or  injury  to  come  upon  one  ;  an  im¬ 
precation ;  malediction  ;  also,  a  profane  oath. 

Curses,  like  chickens,  come  home  to  roost.  Old  Proverb. 

2.  That  which  is  cursed  or  accursed  ;  an  object  of  cursing. 

I  will  make  this  city  a  curse  to  all  the  nations.  Jer.  xxvi.  6. 

3.  Evil  that  comes  as  if  in  response  to  imprecation,  or  as 
retribution. 

4.  The  cause  of  great  harm,  evil,  or  misfortune ;  that 
which  brings  evil  or  severe  affliction  ;  torment. 

The  common  curse  of  mankind,  folly  and  ignorance.  Shak. 
Syn.  —  Curse,  imprecation,  execration,  malediction, 
oath,  anathema,  ban.  Curse  (opposed  to  blessing)  implies 
the  desire  or  threat  of  evil,  declared  solemnly  or  upon  oath; 
as,  “  The  untented  woundings  of  a  father’s  curse  pierce 
every  sense  about  thee!  ”  (Shak.).  Imprecation  denotes 
an  invocation  of  evil  or  calamity;  execration,  an  expression 
of  intense  hatred  or  utter  detestation  ;  as,  “  With  impreca¬ 
tions  thus  he  fill’d  the  air,  and  angry  Neptune  heard  the 
unrighteous  prayer”  (Pope) ;  “  Those  acts  of  perfidy,  mid¬ 
night  murder,  usurpation,  and  remorseless  tyranny ,  which 
have  consigned  his  name  to  universal  execration,  how  and 
forever”  (Southey).  Malediction  (opposed  to  benedic¬ 
tion)  is  a  more  general  term  for  bitter  reproach  or  procla¬ 
mation  of  evil  against  some  one;  as,  “  My  name  ...  to 
all  posterity  may  stand  defamed,  with  malediction  men¬ 
tioned  ”  (Milton).  Oath,  as  here  compared,  denotes  a 
blasphemous  calling  to  witness  of  God  or  sacred  things  ; 
as,  “He  [Peter]  denied  with  an  oath ”  (Matt.  xxvi.  72). 
Anathema  is  specifically  the  solemn  curse  of  the  church  ; 
in  ordinary  usage  it  has  been  weakened  to  a  synonym  for 
imprecation  ;  as,  “  As  he  walks  through  the  streets,  his 
very  face  denotes  his  horror  of  the  world’s  wickedness: 
ana  there  is  always  an  anathema  lurking  in  the  corner  of 
his  eye  ”  (Trollope).  Ban  implies  a  formal  proclamation 
of  outlawry  or  excommunication  ;  as,  “  For  centuries  the 
languages  which  served  men  for  all  the  occasions  of  pri¬ 
vate  life  were  put  under  a  ban,  and  the  revival  of  learning 
extended  this  outlawry  to  the  literature  ”  (Loirell).  Curse, 


imprecation ,  execration ,  and  oath  are  frequently  used  to 
describe  profane  swearing.  See  blasphemy. 
curse  of  Scotland,  the  nine  of  diamonds  in  playing  cards;  — 
perhaps  from  resemblance  to  the  armorial  bearings  of  the 
Earls  of  Stair,  the  first  of  whom  was  detested  for  sanction¬ 
ing  the  massacre  of  Glencoe  in  1692. 

curs'ed  (kfir'sSd  ;  -sTd  ;  7,  151  :  the  pret.  and  p.  p.  are  ordi¬ 
narily  pron' dkQrst),p.  a.  1.  Being  under  a  curse ;  damned. 

2.  Deserving  a  curse;  wicked;  execrable;  hateful;  de¬ 
testable  ;  abominable.  “  The  cursed  quarrel.”  Drvden. 

Let  ub  fly  this  cursed  place.  Milton. 

3.  Of  a  malignant,  virulent,  or  vicious  disposition  ;  cantan¬ 
kerous  ;  shrewish  ;  —  usually  curst.  Archaic  or  Dial. 
cursed  crowfoot,  a  coarse,  weedy  crowfoot  (Ranuncidus 
sceleralus)  of  wide  distribution  in  Europe  and  the  United 
States.  It  has  very  small  flowers  witn  whitish  petals. 
Called  also  water  celery.  —  c.  thistle.  =  blessed  thistle. 

curs'ing.  p.  pr.  d  vb.  n.  of  curse. 

Syn.  —  See  blasphemy. 

cur'sivo  (kffr'slv),  a.  [IL.  cursivus :  cf.  F.  cursif.  See 
course.]  Of  writing:  Running;  flowing;  formed  with 
the  strokes  joined  and  the  angles  often  rounded,  in  con¬ 
tradistinction  to  the  more  formal  uncial.  The  earliest 
known  examples  of  Roman  curs-ive  writing,  from  which 
the  chief  national  scripts  of  Europe  have  been  developed, 
are  on  certain  Pompeiian  wax  tablets  dated  55  and  56  a.  d. 

cur'sive,  n.  A  character  used  in,  or  a  manuscript  written 
in,  cursive  writing. 

cur'sor  (kQr'stfr),  n.  [L.,  a  runner.]  1.  A  runner.  Obs. 

2.  A  part  of  a  mathematical  instrument  that  moves  to  and 
fro  upon  another  part. 

3.  In  medieval  universities,  a  bachelor  of  theology  who 
gave  “  cursory  lectures,”  as  a  preliminary  to  the  doctorate. 

Cur  SO'res  (kGr-so'rez),  n.  pi.  [NL.]  Zool.  a  In  old 
classifications,  a  group  equiv.  to  Ratitae  ;  also,  any  of  cer¬ 
tain  other  groups  of  long-legged  birds,  b  A  group  of  spi¬ 
ders  consisting  of  the  wolf  spiders  and  other  forms  which 
make  no  web,  but  pursue  their  prey. 

Cur-80'ri-a  (-ri-5),  n.  pi.  [NL.]  Zool.  a  A  suborder 
consisting  of  those  Orthoptera  which  progress  by  running, 
not  leaping,  including  the  families  Blattidae,  Mantida*, 
and  Phasmidse.  b  The  Blattidae  only. 

CUT  so'ri  al  (-51),  a.  Zool.  a  Adapted  to  running  or 
walking,  and  not  to  prehension,  as  the  limbs  of  the  horse, 
b  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Cursores  or  Cursoria. 

cur'80-ry  (kfir'so-n),  a.  [L.  cursorius ,  fr.  cursor.  See 
cursor.]  1.  Running  about ;  not  stationary.  Obs. 

2.  Characterized  by  haste  ;  hastily  or  superficially  per¬ 
formed;  slight;  superficial;  careless. 

Far  too  important  to  be  treated  in  a  cursory  manner.  Dallam. 

3.  In  medieval  universities,  subsidiary  or  informal ;  —  said 
of  lectures  delivered  by  bachelors  of  theology. 

Syn. —  Superficial,  careless,  hasty,  passing;  unmethodi¬ 
cal,  disconnected,  irregular,  fitful;  rambling,  roving. — 
Cursory,  desultory,  discursive.  Cursory  (see  etym.) 
implies  a  hasty,  often  superficial,  running  over  a  subject; 
as,  “  [Mrs.  Thrale]  stands  the  test  of  the  closest  examina¬ 
tion,  as  well  and  as  much  to  her  honor  as  she  does  a  mere 
cursoi'y  view”  (Mad.  Z)’  Arblay) ;  “The  coffeehouse  must 
not  be  dismissed  with  a  cursory  mention”  (Macaulay). 
Desultory  (see  etym.)  implies  a  disconnected  or  aimless 
leaping  or  passing  from  one  thing  to  another;  as,  “His 
studies  were  rather  desultory  and  fortuitous  than  con¬ 
stant  and  methodical”  (Johnson) ;  “Women  are  intellec¬ 
tually  more  desultory  and  volatile  than  men  ”  (Lecky). 
Discursive  suggests  a  ranging  or  rambling,  sometimes 
digressively,  over  a  wide  field ;  as,  “  She  [Elizabeth] 
played  with  a  hundred  courses,  fitfully  and  discursively , 
as  a  musician  runs  his  fingers  over  the  keyboard,  till  she 
hit  suddenly  upon  the  right  one  ”  (J.  R.  Green) ;  “  a  girl¬ 
ish  instruction  comparable  to  the  uibblings  and  judgments 
of  a  discursive  mouse  ”  ( G.  Eliot).  See  accidental. 

cur'sus  (kdr'sus),  n.  [L.,  fr.  currere  to  run.]  A  course; 
as  :  a  A  course  for  racing,  driving,  or  running,  b  A  form 
or  ritual  for  celebrating  religious  rites,  c  A  course  of 
studies,  d  Eccl.  The  series  of  offices  constituting  the 
regular  course  of  the  divine  service  ;  also,  the  written  di¬ 
rections  for  holding  such  an  office. 

curt  (kfirt),  a.  [L.  curtus.  Cf.  curtail.]  1.  Short ;  ab¬ 
breviated  ;  shortened. 

2.  Short  or  brief  in  language  ;  brief  ;  condensed  ;  esp., 
short  to  a  fault;  characterized  by  excessive  brevity ;  rudely 
concise  ;  as,  curt  limits  ;  a  curt  answer. 

The  curt  yet  comprehensive  reply.  In'ing. 

Syn.  —  See  bluff,  concise. 

cur  tail'  (kfir-tal' ;  formerly  accented  cur'tail,  as  given  by 
Dr.  Johnson,  following  the  older  adj.  curtal ),  v.  t. ;  cur¬ 
tailed'  (-tald');  cur-tail'ing.  [See  curtal.]  1.  To 
dock  the  tail  of  ;  to  make  a  curtal  of.  Obs. 

2.  To  cut  off  the  end,  or  any  part,  of ;  to  shorten;  abridge ; 
diminish  ;  lessen  ;  reduce. 

I,  that  am  curtailed  of  this  fair  proportion.  Shak. 

Our  incomes  have  been  curtailed.  Macaulay 

Syn.  — See  abridge. 

cur'tail  (kfir'tal),  n.  1.  Act  of  curtailing.  Obs. 

2.  [Peril,  a  different  word.]  Arch.  The  scroll  termina¬ 
tion  of  any  architectural  member,  as  of  a  step,  called  a 
curtail  step,  usually  at  the  foot  of  a  flight,  etc. 

cur'tain  (kflr'tin;  -t’n),  n.  [ME .  cor  tin,  curtin,  fr.  OF. 
cor  line,  curtine,  F.  courtine ,  LL.  cortina,  curtain  (in  senses 
1  and  2);  of  uncertain  origin.]  1.  A  hanging  screen  in¬ 
tended  to  darken,  conceal,  or  protect,  or  sometimes  merely 
to  be  ornamental,  usually  admitting  of  being  drawn  back 
or  up  at  pleasure  ;  esp.,  drapery  of  cloth  or  lace  round 
a  bed  or  at  a  window  ;  in  theaters,  and  like  places,  a  mov¬ 
able  screen  for  concealing  the  stage,  or  a  fireproof  screen 
for  preventing  the  spread  of  fire  to  or  from  the  stage. 

2.  Fort.  That  part  of  a  bastioned  front  connecting  two 
neighboring  bastions  ;  also,  sometimes,  a  similar  stretch  of 
plain  wall.  See  Illustrations  of  ravelin  and  bastion. 

3.  Arch.  That  part  of  a  wall  of  a  building  which  is  between 
two  pavilions,  towers,  etc. 


ries  favor;  a  sycophant.  Obs. 
cur'ry-fa  vor  or  -fa'  vour,  r?  A 
curryfavel;  also,  act  of  currying 
favor.  Ohs. 

Cur-sa'  (kOr-sii'),  w.  See  star. 
cursare.  cursaro.  +  corsair. 
Curach'mann’a  api'rala 
(k  <W>  r  s  h'm  ii  n  z).  [After  H. 
Curschmann  (b.  1846),  German 
pathologist.]  Med.  Coiled  spi¬ 
rals  of  mucm  sometimes  found 
in  the  sputum  of  persons  having 
bronchial  asthma  or  croupous 
pneumonia. 

curaedhead,  n.  Curaedness.  Obs. 


curs'ed-ly,  adv.  of  cursed. 
curs'ed-neaa.  u.  See  -ness. 
curae'ment.  n.  Cursing.  Ohs. 
cur'aen  (dial,  kflr's’n).  Obs. 
or  dial.  Eng.  var.  of  christen. 
cura'er.  +  COURSER, 
cura'er,  n.  One  who  curses, 
cur ' ship.  u.  See-smr. 
cur'ai-tor  (kftr'sY-tgr),  n.  [LL. 
cursif  or,  equiv.  to  L.  cursor ,  fr. 
cursare  to  run  hither  and 
thither.]  1.  Eng.  Law.  A  former 
officer  (abolished  in  1835)  in  the 
Court  of  Chancery,  whose  busi¬ 
ness  was  to  make  out  original 


writs  issuing  as  of  course. 

2.  A  courier  or  runner ;  also,  a 
vagabond.  Obs. 
cur'aiv.  Cursive.  Ref.  Sp. 
cur'aive-ly,  adv.  of  1  URSH  E. 
cur'8ive-nes8.  n.  See -ness. 
cur'8on  (dial.  kQr's’n).  Oba. 
or  dial.  Eng.  var.  of  christen. 
cur'ao-ra-ry.  a  Cursor y.  Obs. 
cur'so-ri-ly  (kdr'aC-rl-lt),  adv. 
of  CURSORY. 

cur'ao-ri-neaa,  n.  See  -ness. 
cur-8o'ri-oua,  n.  [L.  cursorn/s.] 
Zool.  Cursorial.  Jl. 
Cur-ao'rl-ua,  n.  [NL.]  Zohl. 


The  genus  consisting  of  the  typ¬ 
ical  coursers.  [courser. I 

cur'sour.  Obs.  or  Scot.  var.  of| 
curat  ( kQrat),  pret.,  p.  p.,  5f  p.  a. 
=  cursed.  [  Obs.  I 

curat'ful-ly,  adv.  Cursefully.[ 
curat'ly,  curat'neaa  Vara,  of 

CUKSEDI.Y,  CURSEDNESS. 

curt.  +  court. 
curt.  Abbr.  Current, 
cur'tail.  +  curtal,  a.  tf  n. 
cur-tail'ed-ly,  adv.  As  if  cur¬ 
tailed  :  shortly.  Rare. 
cur  tail 'er,  ///One  that  curtails, 
cur  tail' ment.  n.  See-MENT. 


ale,  senate,  c&re,  am,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofd ;  eve,  event,  gnd,  recent,  maker ;  ice,  111 ;  old,  6bey,  orb,  odd,  sSft,  connect ;  use,  unite,  firn,  up,  circus,  menu ; 

D  Fore!***  Word.  +  Obsolete  Variant  of.  -f  combined  with.  =  equals. 
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CUSHION  STITCH 


4.  A  flag ;  —  in  contempt.  Obs.  &  R.  Shak. 

6.  A  floating  boom  to  protect  a  river  bank.  U.  S. 

8.  Bot.  =  CORTINA. 

the  curtain  fall*,  the  performance  closes.  —  the  c.  rises,  the 
performance  begins. 

cur'taln  (kfir'tm  ;  -t’n),  V.  t. ;  cur'tained  (-ttnd  ;  -t’nd) ; 
cur'tain-ing.  To  inclose  with  or  as  with  curtains ;  to  fur¬ 
nish  with  curtains. 

So  when  the  sun  in  bed 
Curtained  with  cloudy  red.  Milton. 

curtain  angle.  Fort.  The  angle  formed  by  a  flank  with 
a  curtain.  See  bastion,  Illust. 

curtain  dam.  A  dam  having  a  curtain  formed  of  strips  of 
wood,  which  may  be  rolled  up  during  times  of  flood, 
curtain  lecture  A  querulous  lecture  by  a  wife  to  her  hus¬ 
band  within  the  bed  curtains,  or  in  bed.  See  Caudle,  4VIrs. 

A  curtain  lecture  is  worth  all  the  sermons  in  the  world  for 
teaching  the  virtues  of  patience  and  long-suffering.  Irving. 
curtain  raiser  Theat.  A  short  piece,  usually  of  one  scene, 
with  few  characters,  used  to  open  a  performance. 

CUT'tal  (kfir'tfil),  a.  [OF.  courtault ,  F.  courtaud ,  having 
a  docked  tail  (cf.  It.  cortaldo ),  fr.  court  short,  L.  curtus. 
See  curt  ;  curtail.]  Obs.  or  Archaic.  1.  Having  a  docked 
tail ;  as,  a  curtal  dog ;  —  once  implying  that  the  tail  had 
been  shortened  in  accordance  with  the  forest  laws,  as  mark¬ 
ing  the  dog  of  a  person  not  qualified  to  course,  and  later 
simply  that  the  dog  was  not  fit  for  sporting. 

2.  Slade  or  being  short ;  curt ;  brief  ;  laconic. 

Essays  and  curtal  aphorisms.  Milton. 

3.  Wearing  a  short  frock  ;  as,  a  curtal  friar. 

CUT'tal,  n.  Obs.  1.  A  horse,  later  any  animal,  with  a 
docked  tail ;  hence,  anything  cut  short. 

2.  Hence,  of  persons:  a  One  with  cropped  ears,  b  One 
wearing  a  short,  or  curtal,  cloak,  c  An  indecent  woman. 

3.  An  obsolete  kind  of  camion  with  a  short  barrel. 

4-  An  obsolete  musical  instrument  of  the  bassoon  kind ; 
also,  an  organ  stop  of  similar  tone. 

Cur-ta'na  (kffr-ta'na ;  -ta'na),  n.  [LL.,  fr.  OF.  Cor  tain, 
Caurtain ,  the  sword  of  Ogier,  fr.  L.  curtus.  See  curt.] 
The  pointless  sword  carried  before  English  monarchs  at 
their  coronation,  and  emblematically  considered  the  sword 
of  mercy  ;  — also  called  the  sword  of  Edward  the  Confessor. 
cur'tate  (kGr'tat),  a.  [L.  curtains ,  p.  p.  of  curtare  to 
shorten,  fr.  curtus.  See  curt.]  1.  Comparatively  short 
or  shortened ;  as,  curtate,  or  average,  expectation  of  life 
(see  under  expectation). 

2.  Astron.  Shortened  or  reduced;  —  said  of  the  distance 
of  a  planet  or  comet  from  the  sun  or  earth  as  measured  in 
the  plane  of  the  ecliptic,  or  of  the  distance  from  the  sun  or 
earth  to  that  point  where  a  perpendicular,  let  fall  from  the 
planet  upon  the  plane  of  the  ecliptic,  meets  that  plane, 
curtate  annuity.  See  annuity.  —  c.  cycloid.  See  cycloid. 
CUr-ta'tion  (  kGr-ta'shfin),  n.  1.  Alchemy.  A  short  process 
for  transmutation  of  metals. 

2.  Astron.  The  amount  by  which  the  curtate  distance  of  a 
planet  or  comet  from  the  sun  is  less  than  the  true  distance, 
cur'te-sy  (ktir'te-sT),  n.  ;  pi.  -sies  (-slz).  [See  courtesy.] 
Law.  The  life  estate  or  the  tenure  which  a  husband  has  in 
the  lands  of  his  deceased  wife,  which  by  the  common  law 
takes  effect  where  he  has  had  issue  by  her,  born  alive,  and 
capable  of  inheriting  the  lands  ;  —  called  in  full,  esp.  for¬ 
merly,  curtesy  of  England  or  (in  Scots  law  )  of  Scotland  In 
Scots  law  the  husband  enjoys  the  right  only  in  his  wife’s 
inherited  property.  In  some  States  of  the  United  States 
the  common-law  conditions  of  curtesy  have  been  more  or 
less  modified. — curtesy  initiate.  See  tenant  by  the  curtesy 
initiate ,  under  initiate. 

CUr'ti-lage  (kfir'ti-laj),  n.  [OF.  cortillage ,  curti/lage,  fr. 
cort it  court,  courtyard,  LL.  cortis  court.  See  court.]  A 
yard,  courtyard,  or  piece  of  ground,  included  within  the 
fence  surrounding  a  dwelling  house  ;  the  area  of  land  sur¬ 
rounding  a  house  and  actually  or  by  legal  construction  form¬ 
ing  one  inclosure  with  it. 

CUrt'sy  )  (kQrt'sT);  pi.  -sies,  -seys  (-sTz).  A  var.  of  courte- 
CUrt'sey  I  SY,  now  chiefly  Obs.  or  R.,  except  specif.  : 

1.  An  act  of  civility,  respect,  or  reverence,  made  by  women, 
consisting  of  a  slight  depression  or  dropping  of  the  body, 
with  bending  of  the  knees. 

Smiles,  bows,  and  curtsies  rained  on  us  like  odors,  from  all  the 
courtiers  and  ladies  of  the  train.  Scott. 

2.  A  small  or  “mannerly”  quantity.  Obs.  Oxf.  E.  I). 
CUrt'sy  1  v.i.  ;  -siED,  -seyed  (-sTd) ;  -sy-ing,  -sey-ing.  To 
Clirt'sey  i  make  a  curtsy  ;  —  now  said  only  of  women. 
CUrt'sy  )  v.  t.  1.  To  make  a  curtsy  to.  Obs. 
curt'sey  I  2.  To  express  or  bestow  with  a  curtsy. 

CU'rule  (ku'rool),  a.  [L.  curulis :  cf.  F.  curule.)  1.  Des¬ 
ignating  a  form  of  seat  (L.  sella  curulis)  appropriated  in 
ancient  Rome  to  the  use  of  the  highest  dignitaries,  esp.  the 
senators,  praetors,  and  curule  aediles,  and  usually  made 
like  a  camp  stool  with  curved  legs,  and  ornamented  with 
ivory,  or  made  of  ivory  and  inlaid  with  gold. 

2.  Privileged  to  sit  in  a  curule  chair  ;  hence,  of  the  high¬ 
est  rank  or  dignity  ;  as,  a  curule  magistrate, 
cur'val  (ktir'vSl),  cur'vant  (-vant),  a.  [L.  curvans ,  p.  pr.] 
Her.  Bowed  ;  bent ;  curved. 

cur'vate  (kfir'vat)  )  a.  [L.  curvatus ,  p.  p.  of  curvare  to 
CUr'vat-od  (-vat-8d)  )  curve.  See  curve,  v.]  Bent  in  a 
regular  form  ;  curved. 

cur-va'tion  (kfir-va'shfin),  n.  [L .curvalio.]  Act  of  curv¬ 
ing,  or  state  of  being  curved. 

cur'va  ture  (ktir'vd-tur),  n.  [L.  curvatura.)  1.  Act  of 


curving,  or  state  of  being  curved ;  a  curving  or  bending, 
normal  or  abnormal,  as  of  a  line  or  surface  from  a  rectilin¬ 
ear  direction  ;  a  bend  ;  a  curve. 

The  elegant  curvature  of  their  fronds.  Darwin. 

2.  Geom.  Of  a  plane  curve,  the  angle  per  arc  length 
through  which  the  tangent  turns  in  rolling  round  from 
point  to  point  of  the  curve. 

3.  Plant  Physiol.  An  irritomotile  reaction  of  organs, 
members,  or  parts,  to  stimuli,  resulting  in  temporary  or 
permanent  change  in  their  position  or  direction  of  growth. 
Curvatures  are  produced  by  an  alteration  or  disturbance 
of  the  normal  turgor  tension  of  the  tissues  (see  turgor); 
this  is  effected  by  the  action  of  various  external  forces,  as 
heat,  light,  gravity,  mechanical  contact,  etc.  The  capacity 
of  the  plant  to  respond  to  stimuli  by  curvatures  is  depend¬ 
ent  upon  the  tonicity  of  the  protoplasm  (see  tonicity,  irri- 
tomotility)  ;  the  sensitiveness  is  usually  limited  to  defi¬ 
nite  zones  or  areas.  As  paratonic  movements,  curvatures 
are  to  be  distinguished  from  autonomic  growth  move¬ 
ments.  See  nutation,  circumnutation. 

curvature  of  space.  See  space  curvature.  —  c.  of  the  spine, 
Med.,  an  abnormal  curving  of  the  spine, 
curve  (ktirv),  a.  [L.  curvus  bent,  curved.  See  curb.] 
Bent  continuously  without  angles  ;  curved  ;  as,  a  curve  line, 
curve,  n.  [See  curve,  a.,  curb.]  1.  A  bending  without 
angles  ;  that  which  is  bent ;  a  flexure  ;  as,  a  curve  in  a  road. 

2  Math.  Analytically,  a  line  or  lines  that  may  be  pre¬ 
cisely  defined  by  an  equation  or  equations  ;  geometrically 
or  kinematically,  the  path  of  a  point  gliding  along  an  axis 
round  which  turns  a  plane  while  the  axis  turns  round  the 
point  in  the  plane.  Geometrically  a  curve  is  the  intersec¬ 
tion  of  two  surfaces,  or  the  path  of  a  moving  point,  or  the 
envelope  of  a  moving  line ;  analytically,  it  is  a  simply  infi¬ 
nite  system  of  points  or  of  lines,  according  as  its  equation 
is  in  point  or  line  coordinates.  If  a  point  glides  continu¬ 
ously  on  a  line  that  turns  continuously  about  the  point, 
the  same  curve  is  traced  by  the  point  aiid  enveloped  by  the 
line  ( Pliicker ). 

dL-IP"  The  broadest  accepted  definition  of  a  plane  curve  is  : 
An  assemblage  of  points  that  may  be  set  in  continuous 
one-to-one  correspondence  with  the  points  (including  the 
ends)  of  a  lihe  segment  or  with  the  points  of  a  circle  ac¬ 
cording  as  the  curve  is  open  or  closed  \Hurwitz). 

3  A  curved  ruler  of  any  of 
various  forms  or  kinds  used  | 
by  draftsmen. 

4  Baseball.  A  ball  so 
thrown  that  its  course  is  a 
curve  different  from  that 
ordinarily  caused  by  the 
force  of  gravity  acting  on  a 
projectile  ;  also,  the  deflec¬ 
tion  from  the  ordinary  Curve.  3.  1,  2,  3  French  Curves: 
course.  This  effect  is  4  Flexible  Curve  consisting  of  a 
caused  by  the  rapid  rota-  flexible  atrip  of  steel  with  de- 
tion  of  the  ball  and  the  re-  v,c<^  to  bold  it  at  a  given  curve, 
sistance  of  the  air.  If  the  ball  bends  toward  the  (right- 
handed  >  batter  it  is  called  an  in  curve,  or  in ;  if  away, an  out 
curve,  or  out;  if  upwrard,  an  up  shoot;  and  if  downward,  a  drop, 
curve  of  a  complex,  Math., the  curve  enveloped  by  the  lines 
common  to  the  complex  and  a  plane  (hyperpencil).  —  c.  of 
double  curvature.  Math.,  one  not  lying  in  a  plane  ;  in  gen¬ 
eral,  one  having  no  four  consecutive  points  in  a  plane ;  a 
twisted  or  tortuous  curve. — c.  of  equal  approach,  Math., 
one  along  which  vertical  descent  under  gravity  varies 
as  the  time.  —  c.  of  frequency  of  error,  c.  of  probability.  See 
probability  curve.  —  c.  of  pursuit,  Geom.,  a  curve  described 
by  a  point  moving  always  directly  towards  or  from  a  sec¬ 
ond  point,  which  is  itself  moving  according  to  some  law. 
—  c.  of  quickest  descent.  See  brachistochrone.  —  c.  of  style. 
=  style  curve. 

curve,  i’.  i.  ;  curved  (kflrvd) ;  curv'ing.  [L.  curvare,  fr. 
curvus.  See  curve,  a.,  curb.]  To  bend  ;  to  crook  ;  to 
cause  to  swerve  from  a  plane  projectile  path  ;  as,  to  outre 
a  line  ;  to  cun'e  a  pipe  ;  to  curve  a  ball  in  pitching  it. 
curve,  v.  i.  To  bend  or  turn  gradually ;  to  have  or  take  a 
curved  form  or  direction  ;  as,  the  road  curves  to  the  right, 
curved  (kflrvdL  p.  p.  of  curve.  —  curved  fire,  Gun.,  fire 
from  guns  with  reduced  charges  and  from  howitzers  and 
mortars  at  angles  of  elevation  not  exceeding  fifteen  or 
twenty  degrees,  —  used  to  shatter  ramparts,  etc.,  or  to  dis¬ 
lodge  troops  from  behind  them. 

cur'vet  (kflr'vSt ;  kur-vSt'),  n.  [Earlier  corvetto,  fr.  It.  cor- 
vetta,  dim.  fr.  L.  curvus,  a.  :  cf.  F.  courbette.  See  curve.] 

1.  Man.  A  particular  leap  of  a  horse,  when  he  raises  both 
his  fore  legs  at  once,  equally  advanced,  and,  as  his  fore 
legs  are  falling,  raises  his  hind  legs,  so  that  all  his  legs 
are  in  the  air  at  once. 

2.  A  prank  ;  a  frolic. 

cur-vet'  (kur-vgt' ;  kfir'vgt),  v.  i. ;  cur-vet'ted  or  cur'- 
vet-ed  ;  cur-vet'ting  or  cur'vet-ing.  [Cf.  It.  corvettare. 
See  curvet,  n.]  1.  To  make  a  curvet ;  to  leap  ;  to  bound. 

“  Oft  and  higli  he  did  curvet."  Drayton. 

2.  To  leap  and  frisk  ;  to  frolic.  Shak. 

CUT- vet',  r.  i.  To  cause  to  curvet.  Laiulor. 

cur'vi-  (kflr'vT-),  cur'vo-  (kfir'vo-).  Combining  forms 
from  Latin  curvus,  meaning  curved,  bent. 
cur'vi  form  (-f6rm),  a.  \curvi-  -f-  -form.']  Having  a 
curved  form. 

cur  vi  lin'e  ad  (-ltn'e-Sd),  n.  [ curvi -  -f-  L.  tinea  line  -f-  2d 
-ad.]  Geom.  An  instrument  for  drawing  curves, 
cur  vi  lin'e  al  (-fil)  )  a.  [curvi-  -f-  lineal,  linear.]  Con- 

cur  vi  lin'e-ar  (-dr)  j  sisting  of,  or  bounded  by,  curved 


lines  ;  as,  a  curvilinear  angle.  —  curvi-lin  e-ar'i-ty  (ktir'- 
vT-lTiUe-ir'I-tT),  n.  —  cur'vi-lin'e-ar-ly  (-dr-lT),  adv. 
curvilinear  coordinates.  See  coordinate,  n.,  2  (10).—  c. 
perspective.  See  perspective,  n.,  4. 

cur'vi  nerved'  (kGr'vT-nfirvd'),  a.  [ curvi -  +  nerve.] 
Bot.  Having  the  veins  or  nerves  of  the  leaves  curved. 
CUr'vi-tal  (kGr'vi-t&l),  a.  Pertaining  to  curves, 
curvital  function,  Math.,  a  function  of  the  length  of  the 
arc  from  a  fixed  to  a  variable  point  of  a  curve,  which  ex¬ 
presses  the  length  of  the  perpendicular  from  the  fixed 
point  upon  the  normal  at  the  variable  point, 
cur'vi  ty  (-tt),  n.  [L.  cui'vitas,  fr.  curvus  bent:  cf.  F. 
cur  vile.]  State  of  being  curved  ;  crookedness.  Obs.  or  R. 
curv-om't  ter  (kGrv-5m'e-ter),  n.  [curve  +  -meter.]  An 
instrument  for  measuring  the  length  of  a  curve.  The 
simplest  form  consists  essentially  of  a  wheel,  which  is  rolled 
tangentially  along  the  curve,  and  a  recording  dial, 
cur'vous  (kGr'vfis),  a.  [L.  curvus.]  Curved  ;  crooked. 
CUS'CUS  (kus'kfis),  n.  [Var.  of  couscous.]  Pearl  millet. 
Cus-CU'ta  (kQs-ku'ta  ;  kus'ku-td),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Ar.  kush- 
kut.)  Bot.  A  large  and  widely  distributed  genus  of 
twining,  leafless  parasites,  the  dodders,  constituting  the 
family  Cuscutaceie.  Their  seeds  germinate  in  the  ground 
and  the  seedlings  elongate  until  they  come  in  contact 
with  stems  of  other  plants  to  which  they  become  attached 
by  haustoria.  They  are  yellow  and  without  chlorophyll. 
The  small  clustered  flowers  are  pentamerous,  similar  in 
structure  to  those  of  the  Convolvulacese.  See  dodder. 

Cus  cu-ta'ce  aa  (kGs'ku-ta'se-e),  n.pl.  [NL.]  Bot.  A  fam¬ 
ily  of  metachlamydeous  dicotyledonous  plants  consisting 
of  the  single  genus  Cuscuta.  —  cus  cu-ta'ceous  (-slifis),  a. 
Cush  (kiish),  n.  In  the  Bible,  the  eldest  son  of  Ham; 
hence,  also,  the  “  land  of  Cush,”  peopled  by  the  Hamites, 
and  usually  identified  as  Ethiopia. 

CUSh'at  (kush'at ;  kdosh'ut),  ?i.  [AS.  cusceote.]  The 
ringdove  or  wood  pigeon  of  Europe. 

CU-shaw'  (kfi-shS'),  n.  [Cf.  Chin,  hi1  shou 2  gourd  ripened 
for  fruit  as  disting,  from  that  picked  green  for  making  into 
bowls,  etc.]  A  variety  of  long-necked  squash  ( Cucurbita 
moschata)  grown  for  food  in  the  southern  United  States, 
and  prob.  of  East  Asiatic  origin  ;  —  called  China  squash. 
CUSh'ion  (kobsh'fin),  n.  [ME.  cuischun,  cuisshen,  quisshen, 
OF.  cousin ,  cuissin ,  F.  coussin ,  LL.  coxinus,  fr.  L.  coximu, 
fr.  L.  coxa  hip.  Cf.  cuish.]  1.  A  case  or  bag  stuffed  with 
some  soft  and  elastic  material,  and  used  to  sit  or  recline 
upon  ;  a  soft  pillow  or  pad. 

Two  cushions  stuffed  with  straw,  the  seat  to  raise.  Dri/den. 

2.  Anything  resembling  a  cushion  in  properties  or  use  ;  as  : 
a  A  pad  on  which  gold  leaf  is  placed  to  be  cut.  b  A  pil¬ 
low  used  in  making  lace,  c  A  pincushion,  d  A  pad  for 
a  woman’s  hair,  or  a  bustle,  e  The  exciting  pad  of  an 
electrical  machine,  f  The  elastic  lining  of  the  rim  of  the 
inner  part  or  field  of  a  billiard  table,  g  Mech.  An  elastic 
medium,  as  of  air  or  steam,  for  reducing  shock,  esp.  the 
residual  steam  in  an  engine  cylinder  after  exhaust  to  re¬ 
sist  gradually  the  inertia  effect  of  the  reciprocating  parte, 
h  The  head  of  a  bitstock.  i  The  fleshy  part  of  the  but¬ 
tock  of  the  horse,  pig,  etc.  J  The  frog  of  a  horse’s  hoof  ; 
also,  the  pad  just  above  the  hoof,  k  The  mass  of  feathers 
over  the  rump  of  a  domestic  fowl,  so  developed  in  the  hen 
of  some  varieties  as  to  cover  the  tail.  1  Bot.  =  pulvinus. 
m  A  soft  finishing  surface  to  a  race  track,  n  Arch.  A 
part,  as  a  frieze,  that  projects  convexly ;  also,  the  top  stone 
of  a  pier  supporting  an  arch. 

3.  The  seat  where  a  judge  or  ruler  sits. 

4.  A  swelling  like  that  of  pregnancy  :  —  called  also  Queen 
Mary's  cushion ,  after  Mary  Tudor.  Obs. 

cushion,  v.  t.  ;  cushioned  (-find) ;  cush'ion-ing.  1.  To 
6eat  or  place  on  or  as  if  on  a  cushion. 

Many  who  are  cushioned  on  thrones.  BolingbroKe ; 

2.  To  furnish  with  cushions  ;  as,  to  cushion  a  chaise. 

3.  To  conceal  or  cover  up,  as  if  under  a  cushion ;  also,  to 
suppress  or  ignore  ;  as,  to  cushion  complaints. 

4  Mech.  To  check  gradually  so  as  to  minimize  shock  due 
to  the  inertia  of  moving  parts,  as  by  retarding  with  an 
elastic  medium  or  cushion  ;  as,  to  cushion  a  piston  by  leav¬ 
ing  some  steam  in  the  cylinder  after  exhaust, 
cushion  capital  Arch,  a  A  capital  so  sculptured  as  to 
appear  like  a  cushion  pressed  down  by  the  weight  of  its 
entablature,  b  A  form  of  capital,  esp.  in  the  Romanesque 
style,  modeled  like  a  bowl  the  upper  part  of  which  is  cut 
away  on  four  sides.  See  3d  capital,  Illust. 
cushion  carom  Billiards.  A  carom  ill  which  the  cue  ball 
goes  to  a  cushion  before  touching  the  second  object  ball, 
cushion  dance.  A  round  dance,  formerly  common  at 
weddings,  in  which  a  cushion  was  knelt  on  for  kissing, 
cush'ion-flow  er  (kdosh'fin-flou'er),  n.  An  Australian 
proteaceous  plant  ( Hake  a  laurina)  with  large  globose  crim¬ 
son  flowers.  See  Hakea. 

cushion  plant.  Any  plant  which  grows  in  a  dense,  cush¬ 
ionlike  tuft.  Xerophilous  plants  frequently  assume  this 
habit  as  a  means  of  avoiding  excessive  transpiration.  The 
sheep  plant  of  New  Zealand  is  an  instance.  It  is  also  of 
common  occurrence  in  alpine  plants,  as  the  moss  campion, 
cushion  scale-  a  The  oleander  scale,  b  The  cottony- 
cushion  scale. 

cushion  star  Any  of  numerous  pentagonal  starfishes  be¬ 
longing  to  Goniaster ,  Aslrogonium ,  and  allied  genera;  — 
so  called  from  their  form. 

cushion  stitch  A  short  straight  stitch  formerly  used  to 
fill  in  backgrounds  in  embroidery,  and  now  used  on  coarse 
canvas,  producing  an  effect  like  weaving. 


curtais.  +  courteous. 
cur'tal.  +  curtail- 
curtal  ax  or  ax«.  curtle  ax  or 
axe.  curtelaaae.  Corrupt,  of 
cutlass.  Obs.  or  Archaic. 
cur'tal-ize,  v.  t.  To  curtail.  Obs. 
curtase  *f*  courteous. 
cur'ta-tive-ly  (kflr't  Jt-t  T  v-1  T), 
adv.  In  a  shortened  manner.  R. 
curt'axe\  n.  A  curtal  ax.  Obs. 
curt'ed.  p.  a.  Shortened  ;  curt. 
Ohs. 

Curtein.  +  Curtana. 
cartels  +  courteous. 
curteisie.  +  courtesy. 
cur'tel  +  KIRTLE. 
curtelace.  n.  A  cutlass.  Obs. 
curtelain.  n.  [Cf.  OF.  cor  til  a 
garden.]  Prob.,  a  gardener.  Obs. 
cur'te-oui.  Var.  of  courteous. 
Obs.  or  Ref.  Sp. 

cur'te-san.  Courtesan.  Re/'.Sp. 
curtese  +  courteous. 
cur'te-sy  Var.  of  courtesy. 
Obs.  or  Ref.  Sp. 

Curt'-hose',  n.  Short  hose  ;  —  a 
surname  ol  Robert,  eldest  eon  of 


William  the  Conqueror, 
curtlcian.  +  courtician. 

CUT 'til.  +  KIRTLE. 

cur'til-er.  n.  [OF.  cortillier .] 
A  gardener.  Obs. 
cur'tlne.  +  curtain. 
Ourtiae'  (kdor't  e  zr),  n. 
[OFIem.  Cortots,  fr.  OF.  cortois 
court! v,  courteous,  F.  rourtois .] 
In  “Reynard  the  Fox,”  the 
little  hound. 

curtizan.  +  courtesan. 
curt'lax.  t  curtal  ax. 
cur'tle-  +  CIRTEL. 
curt'ly,  adv.  of  ci  rt.  See -ly. 
Curt' man  tie  (kGrt'mfin't’l),  w. 
Henry  II.  of  England  ;  —  from 
his  wearing  the  short  Anjou 
mantle  instead  of  the  long  man¬ 
tle  of  his  predecessors. 
curt'ne8B,  n.  See-NE^s. 
curtois  +  courteous. 
curtoll-  curtail,  curtal. 
cu'ru-ba  (k<5o'roo-bfi),  n.  [Of 
Brnz.  origin  :  cf.  Pg-  curupd.) 
a  The  sweet  calabash  (Passi- 
fiora  maliformu)  of  the  West 


Indies,  b  Thej^assahanann. 

cu  ru-cu'cu  (-koo'koo),  n.  [Na¬ 
tive  name.]  The  bush  master, 
curu'ro  (koo-r<Tb'r5),  n. 
[Chilean  name.]  Zohl.  A  Chil¬ 
ean  burrowing  rodent  ( Spala - 
copus  poeppigx ). 
curv.  Curve.  Ref.  Sp. 
curvd.  Curved.  Ref.  Sp. 
curve  coordinates.  See  coordi¬ 
nate,  n.,  2. 

curv'ed-ly,  adv.  of  curved,?),  p. 
curv'ed-ness.  n.  See -ness. 
curve'-veined  ,  a.  Curvinerved. 
cur  vi-cau'date,  a.  [curvi-  + 
caudate.)  Having  a  curved  tail, 
cur  vi-cos' tate.  a.  [curvi-  + 
co*tate.)  Having  curved  cost®, 
cur  vi- den 'tate.  a.  [ curvi -  + 
dentate.)  Having  curved  teeth, 
cur  vi-fo'li-ate,  a.  [curvi-  +  fo¬ 
liate.)  Having  curved  leaves, 
cur'vi-fy,  v.  t.  Sf  i.  [L.  curvus 
bent  -f  -fy.)  To  curve.  Obs. 
curvim'e-ter  (kQrv-Ym'S-tSr), 

n.  =  CURVOMETER.  [NERVED. I 

cur'vi-nerv'ate,  a.  =  curvi- | 


cur  vi-ros'tral,  a.  [curvi-  -f  ros¬ 

tral.)  Having  a  curved  bill  ;  of 
or  pert,  to  the  Curvirostres. 

Cur  vi-ros'tres  (k  Q  r'v  Y-r  5  s'- 
ttez),  u.  jd.  [NL.  ;  L.  curvus 
curved  -I-  rostrum  beak.]  Zool. 
A  group  of  passerine  birds,  con¬ 
sisting  of  the  creepers  and  ullied 
families.  Obs. 

cur  vi  se'ri  al.  a.  [curvi-  -4-  se¬ 
rial.)  Bot.  Forming  a  spiral 
series  (on  the  stem)  ;  — applied 
to  leaves.  Rare. 
cur'vo-graph,  n.  [curvo-  -f 
-graph.)  =  akcogkaph. 
curv'y  (kQr'vY),  a.  Having  a 
curve  or  curves.  P.  L.  I'ord. 
cur-whlb'ble  (ktfr-hwYb'M ).  n. 
A  contrivance  or  contraption. 
Local,  Eng. 

cur-wil'let  (-wYl'Yt),  n.  [Imita¬ 
tive. J  The  eanderling.  Local, 
Ena. 

cu'rv (ka'rY),  n.  [OF.  quenerie 
coo  leery,  fr.  queu  cook,  L. 
coquus  ]  Cookery;  cooked  food. 
Obs. 


CUB-  +  KISS. 

cuschett.  cushat. 

cu6chone.  cushion, 

cub'co  bark  (khs'ko).  [From 
Cuzco,  city  of  Peru.]  Pharm. 
A  variety  cf  Peruvian  bark  ob¬ 
tained  from  Cinchona  pubescens. 
cusco  china.  Cusco  bark. 
cub  co-hy[grine  (kfSs/kO-hT'- 
grln;  -gren),  n.  Also  -grin. 
Chem.  An  oily  base,  C^ILt- 
ON2.  occurring  with  hvgrine  in 
leaves  of  the  cusco-bark  tree, 
cus'co-nine  (kfis'ko-nYn  ;  -nen), 
n.  Also  -nin.  Chem.  A  crystal¬ 
line  alkaloid.CtnHo'-OfNo  2H20, 
found  in  cusco  bark. 
cub  cou  sou',  cub  cu  bu'  (ketos'- 
kctcvsoo'),  cus'cub-  Vara,  of 
couscous. 

cus'cub  (kQs'kws).  Var.  of  kus- 

KUS. 

Cus'cub.  n.  a  Zortl.  Svn.  of  Pha- 
LANGEK  (genus),  h  [f.  c.)  A 
phalanger  of  that  genus. 
cuscus.  cubcubu.  +  couscous. 

CU8CUB  Oil-  =  V STIVER  OIL. 


cusec.  Abbr  Cubic  foot  per  sec¬ 

ond. 

Cush  (k<Ybsh),  n.  Bread  or 
crackers  boiled  and  seasoned, 
as  in  the  water  in  which  meat 
has  been  cooked.  Dial.,  South¬ 
ern  U.  S. 

cush  ( kfish),  a.  Sorghum.  India 
cush'ag  (krJUsh'org),  n.  [Manx.] 
The  ragwort.  Isle  of  Man. 
Cu'ahan  (kfi'sh&n).  Bib. 

Cu  shan-rish  a-tha'im  (-rYsh/a- 
tha'Tm).  Bib. 

cuBh'ew-bird  (krish'do-bQrd'), 

V.  =  CASHEW  BIRD- 

Cu'fihi  (kn'shT).  Bib. 
cush'ie  (kGsh'l;  kdbsh'Y).  Scot. 
&  dial.  Eng.  var.  of  cushat. 
cushies.  Obs.  pi.  of  cuisse. 
cuah'ion  et  (kOt>sh'im-£t),  n. 
[Cf.  OF.  coissmet,  F.  coussin  et.) 
A  little  cushion. 
cu8h'ion-!esB.  a.  See -less. 
cushion  pink,  a  The  moss  cam¬ 
pion.  b  Thrift.  [rafter. I 
cushion  rafter.  =  auxiliaryI 
cashionshot.^  cushion  carom. 


food,  fo'ot ;  out,  oil ;  chair  ;  go  ;  sing,  iijk  ;  *feen,  thin;  nature,  verdure  (250) ;  K  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144) ;  boN  ;  yet ;  zh  =  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Guide. 

Full  explanotlons  of  Abbreviations,  Signs,  etc.,  immediately  precede  the  1  ocabulary. 
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cushion  tire.  A  thick  solid-rubber  tire,  as  for  a  bicycle, 
with  a  hollow  groove  running  lengthwise  on  the  inside. 

cush'ion-y  (kdbsh'wu-T),  a.  Like  a  cushion  ;  soft ;  pliable. 

Cush'ite  (kush'it),  to.  A  native  of  Cush  (which  see);  an 
Ethiopian.  —  Cush'ite,  a. 

Cush  it'ic  (kush-Tt'Tk),  n.  The  Hamitic  language  of  an¬ 
cient  Cush.  Cf.  Hamitic. 

CUSk  (kusk),  n.  a  A  large,  edible,  marine  fish  ( Brosme 
brosme ),  allied  to  the  cod,  of  the  coasts  of  northern  Europe 


Cusk  ( Brosme  brosme). 


and  America  ;  —  called  also  tusk  and  torsk.  b  The  burbot 
( Lota  maculosa). 

CUBp  (kusp),  n.  [L.  cuspis ,  -idis,  point,  pointed  end.] 

1.  Astrol.  The  beginning  or  first  entrance  of  any  house  in 
the  calculations  of  nativities,  etc. 

2.  A  pointed  end  ;  apex  ;  peak;  specif.  :  a  Astron.  Either 

point  or  horn  of  the  crescent  moon  or  other  crescent-shaped 
luminary,  b  Math.  The  coincidence  of  two  , 

consecutive  points  of  a  curve  regarded  as  a 

system  of  points,  where  the  tracing  point 
stops  moving  forward  and  begins  moving  i  Ceratoid 
backward  ;  —  called  ceratoid  or  rhamphoid ,  Cusp  ;  2  Ra in- 
according  as  the  tangent  lies  between  or  phoid  Cusp, 
outside  the  adjacent  parts  of  the  curve.  C  Arch.  A  trian* 
gular  projection  from  the 
intrados  of  an  arch,  or 
from  an  inner  curve  of 
tracery,  d  Anat.  ci*  Zobl. 

A  prominence  or  point, 
especially  on  the  crown  of 
a  tooth,  e  Bot.  A  sharp 
and  rigid  point, 
cusp,  v.  t.  ;  c  u  s  P  E  D 
(kuspt) ;  cusp'ing.  T  o 
furnish  with  a  cusp  or 
cusps. 

cus'pate  (kus'pat),  cus'pat-ed  (-pat-Sd),  a.  Also  cusped 
(kGspt).  Having  a  cusp  or  cusps  ;  also,  cusp-shaped  ;  cus¬ 
pidate. 

CUS'pid  (kus'pld),  n.  [See  cusp.]  Anat.  A  canine  tooth. 
CUS'pl-dal  (-pT-d#l),a.  [See  cusp.]  Like,  or  of  the  nature 
of,  a  cusp  ;  also,  pertaining  to,  or  furnished  with,  a  cusp, 
cuspidal  cubic,  Math., a  plane  cubid  of  the  third  class,  with  one 
cusp,  one  point  of  inflexion,  and  no  node.  —  c.  curve,  Math.. 
a  curve  on  a  surface,  every  point  of  which  is  a  cusp  of  the 
curve  of  intersection  of  the  surface  with  any  plane  through 
that  point.  —  c.  edge.  Math.,  the  locus  of  the  intersection  of 
consecutive  generatrices  of  a  developable  surface ;  —  called 
also  the  edge  of  regression.  —  c.  locus.  Math.,  the  locus  of 
the  cusps  of  a  family  of  curves.  —  c.  point.  Math.  =  cusp, 
to.,  2  b.  —  c.  tangent,  Geom..  the  tangent  at  a  cusp, 
cus'pl  date  (-dat),  v.  cus'pi-dat/ed  (-dat'Sd) ;  cus'pi- 
dat'ing  (-dat'Tng).  To  make  pointed  or  sharp. 
CU8'pl-date  (kus'pT-dat)  1  a.  [L.  cuspidatus,  p.  p.  of  cus- 
CUS'pi-d  4t  ed  (-dat'Sd)  )  pidare  to  make  pointed,  fr. 
cuspis .  See  cusp.]  Having  a  cusp  or  cusps  ;  terminating 
in  a  point ;  as,  a  cuspidate  leaf.  See  apiculate,  I! lust. 
cuspidate  tooth.  Anat.  =  canine  tooth. 

CUSpi-da'tion  (-da'slmn),  to.  Arch.  Decoration  with  cusps, 
cus'pi  dor  (kus'pT-dor ;  kiis'pT-dSr),  w.  [Pg.  cuspideira ,  fr. 
cuspir  to  spit ;  cf.  Pg.  cuspidor  one  who  spits.]  A  spittoon. 
||  cus'pis  (kus'pTs),  n.  ;  pi.  -pides  (-pt-dez).  [L.]  A  cusp, 
or  point;  a  sharp  end. 

€USS  (kus),  to.  [See  curse.]  Slang.  U.S.  1.  A  curse. 

2  Fellow;  beast;  —  by  way  of  reproach  or  contempt,  or 
humorously,  or  with  no  definite  meaning, 
cuss'ed  ness  (-8d-nSs),  TO.  [cussed  (for  cursed)  -|-  -new.] 
Disposition  to  willful  wrongdoing  ;  perversity  ;  cantanker¬ 
ousness  ;  obstinacy.  Slang  or  Colloq..  U.  S. 

Disputatiousness  and  perversity  (what  the  Americans  call 
««  cusser/ nr ss  ”).  James  Bryce. 

CUS'SO  (koos'o  ;  ku'so),  n.  Also  kooso.  kousso.  koosso.  cousso. 
etc.  [Prob.  fr.  a  native  name.]  Pharm.  The  dried  pistillate 
flowers  of  an  Abyssinian  rosaceous  tree  ( Hagenia  abyssi- 
nica)  used  as  an  anthelmintic,  esp.  to  expel  the  tapeworm. 
CUS'tard  (kiis'tdrd),  to.  [Prob.  same  word  as  ME.  crustadc , 
crustate ,  a  pie  made  with  a  crust,  fr.  L.  crustatus  covered 
with  a  crust,  p.  p.  of  crustare.  fr.  crusta  crust ;  cf.  OF. 
croustade  pasty,  It.  crostata ,  or  F.  coutarde.  See  crust  ; 
cf.  CRUSTATED.]  1.  =  CRUSTADE.  Obs. 

2.  A  sweetened  mixture  of  milk  and  eggs,  baked  or  boiled. 
€UStard  apple  1  a  A  small  West  Indian  annonaceous 
tree  (Annona  reticulata );  also,  its  yellowish,  oval,  nearly 
smooth  fruit,  the  soft  cream-colored  pulp  of  which  is  ed¬ 
ible,  though  rather  insipid,  b  The  sweetsop  (A.  squa¬ 
mosa)  ;  hence,  as  a  book  name,  any  species  of  the  genus. 

2.  The  North  American  papaw  (Asimina  triloba). 
cus  to'di-al  (kus-tS'dT-dl),  a.  Relating  to  custody  or 
guardianship. 

cus-to'di-al,  n.  A  receptacle  for  sacred  objects,  as  the 
Host  or  relics. 

CUS  tO'di-an  (  Sn),  n  [From  custody.]  One  who  has  care 
or  custody,  as  of  some  public  building;  a  keeper. 
CUS'tO-dy  (kus'to-dT),  n.  [L.  custodia.  fr.  custos  guard; 
prob.  akin  to  Gr.  icevOe iv  to  hide,  and  E.  hide.  See 
hide  to  cover.]  1.  A  keeping  or  guarding;  care,  watch, 
inspection,  for  keeping,  preservation,  or  security. 

A  fleet  of  thirty  ships  for  the  custody  of  the  narrow  seas.  Bacon. 
2.  Judicial  or  penal  safe-keeping;  control  of  a  thing  or 
person  with  such  actual  or  constructive  possession  as  ful¬ 
fills  the  purpose  of  the  law  or  duty  requiring  it;  specif., 
as  to  persons,  imprisonment;  durance;  as  to  things,  charge. 


3.  State  of  being  guarded  and  watched  to  prevent  escape; 
restraint  of  liberty  ;  confinement, 
cus'tom  (kQs't&m),  n.  [ME.  also  custume ,  custome.  cos¬ 
tume ,  OF.  custume.  costume.  F.  coutume.  fr.  (assumed) 
LL.  consuetumina  (prop.  pi.  of  -men)  custom,  habit,  fr.  L. 
consuetudo.  -dinis.  fr.  consuescere  to  accustom,  v.  incho.  fr. 
consuere  to  be  accustomed  ;  eon-  -j-  suere  to  be  accustomed, 
prob.  orig.,  to  make  one’s  own,  fr.  root  of  situs  one’s  own. 
Cf.  consuetude,  costume.]  1.  A  form  or  course  of  action 
characteristically  repeated  under  like  circumstances  ;  a 
usage  or  practice,  whether  common  to  many  or  to  a  par¬ 
ticular  place  or  class,  or  the  habit  of  an  individual ;  as, 
the  custom  of  booksellers. 

And  teach  customs  which  are  not  lawful.  Acts  xvi.  21. 
A  custom 

More  honored  in  the  breach  than  the  observance.  Shak. 
Age  cannot  wither  her,  nor  custom  stale 
Her  infinite  variety.  ’  Shak. 

2.  The  whole  body  of  usages,  practices,  or  conventions 
which  regulate  social  life;  usual  manner  and  method  of 
living  and  doing  ;  habit  by  general  inheritance  ;  social 
habit,  whether  of  thought  or  action. 

To  leap  the  rotten  pales  of  prejudice, 

Disyoke  their  necks  from  custom,  and  assert 

None  lordlier  than  themselves  but  that  which  made 

Woman  and  man.  .  Tennyson. 

3.  Law.  Long  -  established  practice  considered  as  un¬ 
written  law  and  resting  for  authority  on  long  consent;  a 
usage  that  has  by  long  continuance  acquired  a  legally  bind¬ 
ing  force;  also,  the  usage  of  a  country  or  particular  local¬ 
ity  having  the  force  of  law  there;  as,  the  custom  of  London, 
of  Normandy,  of  Paris,  etc.  In  English  and  American  law 
customs  are  divided  into  general  customs,  or  those  consti¬ 
tuting  a  part  of  the  common  law  of  the  land,  of  which  the 
courts  take  judicial  notice ;  and  particular  customs,  or  those 
only  locally  binding,  which  must  be  proved,  except  for 
certain  important  local  customs,  such  as  gavelkind  and 
borough-English  in  England.  In  order  to  constitute  a  legal 
custom,  a  usage  must  be  immemorial,  continued,  peaceable, 
reasonable,  certain,  compulsory,  and  constant. 

4.  A  due  or  rent,  whether  in  money,  in  kind,  or  in  ser¬ 
vices,  that  a  feudal  tenant  was  bound  to  render  to  his  lord; 
also,  the  obligation  to  render,  or  right  to  receive,  such 
due  or  rent.  Obs.  or  Hist. 

Render,  therefore,  to  all  their  dues  :  tribute  to  whom  tribute 
is  due  ;  custom  to  whom  custom.  Born.  xiii.  7. 

6.  Tribute  or  revenue  exacted  by  a  lord  or  government  on 
goods  en  route  to  or  from  market ;  now  esp.,  pi.,  duties, 
tolls,  or  imposts  imposed  by  the  sovereign  law  of  a  country 
on  commodities  imported  into,  or  exported  from,  the  coun¬ 
try.  Export  duties  are  now  seldom  imposed,  and  there  are 
none  in  Great  Britain  or  the  United  States.  Cf.  rate. 

6.  Habitual  buying  of  goods  ;  practice  of  frequenting,  as 
a  shop,  manufactory,  etc.,  for  making  purchases  or  giving 
orders  ;  business  support  or  patronage.  Cf.  goodwill. 

Let  him  have  your  custom,  but  not  your  votes.  Addison. 
7-  The  former  practice  of  slaying  numerous  human  victims 
after,  or  on  the  anniversary  of,  the  death  of  an  Ashanti 
king  or  chief.  See  Ashanti,  Dahoman. 

Syn.  —  Practice,  fashion,  usage.  See  habit. 
custom  of  Kent.  Eng.  Law.  =  gavelkind.  —  c.  of  mer¬ 
chants,  a  system  or  code  of  customs  by  which  affairs  of 
commerce  are  regulated. 

cus'tom,  a.  1.  Made  or  done  to  order  ;  as,  custom  clothes. 
2.  Dealing  in  things  made  to  order,  or  doing  work  only 
when  it  is  ordered  ;  as,  a  custom  shoemaker  ;  &  custom  mill. 
CUS'tom  (kus'tiim),  v.  t.  ;  -tomed  (-tftmd) ;  -tom-ing.  [Cf. 
OF.  costumer.)  Obs.  1  To  make  familiar  ;  to  accustom. 
2.  To  deal  with  as  a  customer. 

3-  To  pay  the  customs  on. 

CUS'tom,  v.  i.  To  have  a  custom  ;  to  wont.  Obs. 
cus'tom  a  ble  (kus'tftm-d-b’l),  a.  [Cf.  OF.  coustumable.) 

1.  Customary;  habitual;  also,  accustomed.  Obs. 

2.  Subject  to  the  payment  of  customs  ;  dutiable. 

—  cus'tom-a-ble-ness,  >>.  —  cus'tom-a-bly,  adv. 

cus'tom  a-ri-ly  (-a-rT-lT),  adv.  In  a  customary  manlier  ; 
in  the  line  of  one’s  custom  ;  habitually, 
cus'tom  a  ry  (-rT),  a.  [Cf.  OF.  coustumier ,  F.  coutumier. 
See  custom;  cf.  customer.]  1.  Agreeing  with,  or  estab¬ 
lished  by,  custom  ;  established  by  common  usage;  conven¬ 
tional  ;  habitual;  as,  one’s  customary  exercise. 

Even  now  I  met  him 

With  customary  compliment.  Shak. 

2.  Law.  a  Liable  or  subject  to,  or  holding  by  payment  of, 
customs  or  dues ;  as,  customary  tenure,  lands,  etc.  b  Hold¬ 
ing,  or  held  by,  or  owing  its  validity  as  law  to,  custom  ;  as, 
customary  tenants  ;  customary  service  or  estate. 

Syn.  —  See  usual. 

customary  court.  See  court-baron.  —  c.  tare.  See  tare. 
cus'tom-a-ry,  to.  ;  pi.  -ries  (-rTz).  [OF.  coustumier ,  F. 
coutumier.)  1.  A  book  or  body  of  customary  laws,  as  of  a 
manor  or  district ;  as,  the  customary  of  Normandy. 

2.  Eccl.  A  consuetudinary. 

CUS'tom  er  (kfis'tftm-er),  n.  [A  doublet  of  customary,  a.  : 
cf.  LL.  custumarius  toll  gatherer.  See  custom.]  1.  a  One 
who  collects  customs;  a  toll  gatherer.  Obs.  b  Early 
Eng.  Law.  A  customary  tenant.  Obs.  or  Hist. 

2.  One  who  regularly  or  repeatedly  makes  purchases  of,  or 
has  business  dealings  with,  a  tradesman  or  business  house  ; 
one  who  customarily  has  dealings  with  a  business  establish¬ 
ment  ;  a  buyer  or  purchaser  ;  a  patron. 

3.  A  person  with  whom  one  has  dealings  or  doings  of  any 
kind;  esp.,  a  singular  or  uncommon  kind  of  person;  a 
chap  ;  a  fellow  ;  as,  a  queer  customer  ;  an  ugly  customer. 
4  A  lewd  woman  ;  a  prostitute.  Obs. 

5.  =  customary,  to.,  1.  Obs. 

cus'tom  house'  (-hous'),  TO.  The  building  where  customs 
and  duties  are  paid,  and,  if  a  seaport,  where  vessels  are 
entered  or  cleared. 

customhouse  broker.  An  agent  who  acts  for  merchants 
in  the  business  of  entering  and  clearing  goods  and  vessels. 


CUS'tom-made'  (kfis'tTOin-mad'),  a.  Made  for  custom,  or 
to  order  ;  —  distinguished  from  ready-made ,  and  said  esp. 
of  wearing  apparel. 

CUS'toms  un  ion  (kus'tfjmz).  A  union  of  states  or  nations 
for  regulation  of  customs;  a  Zollverein. 
custom  work.  Work  done  or  made  for  custom,  or  to  order. 
II  cus'tos  (kus'tGs),  to.  ;  L.  pi.  custodes  (kus-to'dez).  [L., 
guard,  keeper.]  1.  A  keeper  ;  custodian  ;  superintendent. 
2.  Music.  A  mark  |,\v  or  'X/)  at  the  end  of  a  line  or 
page,  indicating  the  position  of  the  first  note  on  the  next. 
Cus'tos  Bre'vi-um.  the  Keeper  of  the  Briefs,  an  official  of  the 
King’s  Bench  and  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  charged 
with  the  custody  of  the  writs,  warranty,  etc.  Obs.  —  C.  Prl- 
va'tl  Si-gil'li  (pri-va'ti  si-jTl'I),  the  Keeper  of  the  Privy  Seal. 
—  C.  Ra'gni  (reg'ni),  lit.,  Keeper  of  the  Realm  ;  a  regent.  — 
C.  Ro'tu-loTum  (rGCu-lo'nim)  [LL.,  keeper  of  the  rolls], 
Eng.  Law,  the  principal  justice  of  the  peace  in  a  county, 
who  is  also  keeper  of  the  rolls  and  records  of  the  sessions 
of  the  peace.  —  C.  Si-gil'li  (sT-jTPI),  the  Keeper  of  the  Seal. 
CUS'trel  (kus'trcl),  TO.  [OF.  coustillier.  See  coistril.] 
1.  An  armor-bearer  to  a  knight.  Obs.  or  Hist. 

2  =  coistrel,  a  knave,  etc.  Obs. 

CUS'tu-mal  (kGs'^u-mal),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  cus¬ 
toms  of  a  manor,  city,  etc.,  or  to  customs  duties. 
CUS'tu-mal,  TO.  [See  custom.]  A  written  collection  of  the 
customs  of  a  manor  or  other  locality  ;  a  customary, 
cut  (kQt),  v.  t. ;  pret.  cC*  p.  p.  cut  ;  p.  pr.  <Sc  vb.  n.  cut'- 
ting.  [ME.  cutten ,  kitten,  ketten ;  of  unknown  origin.] 

1.  To  penetrate  or  divide  by  or  as  if  by  an  edged  instru¬ 
ment,  as  a  knife  or  other  tool ;  to  cleave  ;  to  make  an  in¬ 
cision  in  ;  to  gash  ;  to  slash  ;  as,  to  cut  one’s  hand. 

2.  To  divide  into  parts,  or  to  sever  a  portion  or  portions 
from,  by  an  edged  tool  or  instrument ;  as,  to  cut  bread. 
Also,  to  separate  or  remove  by  an  edged  tool ;  as,  to  cut  a 
slice  of  bread. 

You  must  cut  this  flesh  from  off  his  breast.  Shak. 

3.  Specif.  :  a  To  carve,  as  meat,  b  To  fell ;  to  hew  ;  as, 
to  cut  timber,  c  To  mow  ;  to  reap  ;  as,  to  cut  hay  ;  also, 
to  sever  from  the  growing  plant ;  as,  to  cut  flowers,  d  To 
trim;  to  pare;  as,  to  cut  the  hair  or  the  nails. 

4.  To  separate  into  parts  with  an  action  or  result  more  or 
less  suggestive  of  that  of  an  edged  instrument ;  to  sever  ; 
divide ;  also,  to  make  less  or  reduce,  as  in  amount  or  ex¬ 
tent,  in  such  a  way;  as:  a  To  strike  out  parts  of;  to 
abridge  ;  as,  to  cut  a  play,  b  To  reduce  in  amount ;  to 
lower  ;  as,  to  cut  rates,  or  prices,  or  expenditures,  c  Card 
Playing.  To  divide  or  separate  (the  cards  or  pack)  by  re¬ 
moving  cards  from  the  top. 

5.  To  intersect;  to  cross  ;  as,  the  lines  cut  one  another. 

6.  To  cause  to  be  less  viscous,  tenacious,  or  the  like;  to 
dissolve  ;  as,  alcohol  cuts  shellac. 

7.  To  form  or  shape  by  cutting;  to  carve,  as  a  gem  or  statue; 
to  shape,  as  by  grinding  facets  ;  as,  to  cut  a  diamond  ;  to  en¬ 
grave,  as  a  plate  or  a  woodcut ;  to  shear  out ;  as,  to  cut  a 
garment ;  to  hollow  out,  bore,  or  excavate  ;  as,  to  cut  a  ditch 
or  a  tunnel  ;  to  pierce,  as  by  excavation  ;  as,  to  rut  a  dike. 

Why  should  a  man,  whose  blood  is  warm  within, 

Sit  like  his  grandsire  cut  in  alabaster  ?  Shak. 

8.  To  strike  sharply  as  in  cutting,  as  with  a  whip. 

9.  To  wound  or  hurt  the  sensibilities  of  ;  to  cause  to  suf¬ 
fer  mentally ;  as,  sarcasm  cuts  him  to  the  quick. 

The  man  was  cut  to  the  heart.  Addison. 

10.  To  perform  a  surgical  operation  upon,  as  castration  or 
lithotomy. 

11.  To  refuse  to  recognize  ;  to  ignore  ;  as,  to  cut  a  person 
in  the  street  ;  to  cut  one’s  acquaintance.  Colloq. 

12.  To  absent  one’s  self  from  ;  as,  to  cut  an  appointment, 
a  recitation,  etc.  Colloq. 

An  English  tradesman  is  always  solicitous  to  cut  the  Bhop 
whenever  he  can  do  so  with  impunity.  Thomas  Hamilton. 

13.  To  perform  ;  to  execute  or  make  (some  action  that  is 
grotesque,  out  of  place,  or  conspicuous) ;  as,  to  cut  a  caper, 
a  dash,  a  dido,  a  figure,  etc.  Colloq. 

14.  Mech.  To  cause  to  move,  as  a  timber,  roller,  gun,  etc., 
by  prying  or  driving  each  end  alternately  sideways  in  the 
desired  direction. 

15.  a  Cricket.  To  deflect  (a  bowled  ball)  to  the  off,  with 
a  chopping  movement  of  the  bat.  b  Billiards,  etc.  To 
drive  (an  object  ball)  to  either  side  by  hitting  it  fine  on 
the  other  side  with  the  cue  ball  or  another  object  ball. 
C  Lawn  Tennis ,  etc.  To  strike  (a  ball)  with  the  racket 
inclined  or  struck  across  the  ball  so  as  to  put  a  certain  spin 
on  the  ball,  d  Croquet.  To  drive  (a  ball)  to  one  side  by 
hitting  with  another  ball. 

16.  To  soften  (a  color)  in  shade. 

17-  Irish  Hist.  To  levy  (a  tax,  etc.).  Obs. 

18.  To  speak  ;  utter.  Obs.  Thieves'  Cant. 

Syn.  —  Cut,  hew,  chop.  To  cut  is,  in  general,  to  incise  by 
means  of  any  sharp  instrument ;  to  hew  is  to  cut  with  (fre¬ 
quently  heavy  or  violent)  blows ;  to  chop  is  to  cut  (often 
into  pieces)  with  quick  or  repeated  blows.  See  tear. 
to  cut  a  feather,  a  To  make  a  fine  distinction ;  to  split 
hairs.  Obs.  b  Naut.  To  make  the  water  rise  in  a  feath¬ 
ery  foam  or  spray  on  each  side  of  the  stem  in  moving. 
C  To  make  one’s  self  conspicuous.  Colloq.—-  to  c.  a  figure, 
to  be  conspicuous  ;  to  show  prominently.  —  to  c.  and  cover. 
Civil  Engm.,  to  construct,  as  a  tunnel,  by  a  cutting  which 
is  lined,  arched,  and  covered  over.  It  is  only  employed 
for  tunnels  of  small  depth  below  the  surface. —  to  c.  a 
tooth,  or  one’s  teeth,  to  have  a  tooth,  or  teeth,  cut  its  way 
through  the  gum.  —  to  c.  down,  a  To  sever  and  cause  to 
fall ;  to  fell ;  to  prostrate.  “  Timber  .  .  .  cut  down  in  the 
mountains  of  Cilicia.”  Knoll es.  b  To  put  down  ;  to  abash  ; 
to  humble.  Obs.  “  So  great  is  his  natural  eloquence,  that 
he  cuts  down  the  finest  orator.”  Addison,  c  To  lessen; 
to  retrench  ;  to  curtail ;  as,  to  cut  down  expenses,  d  Naut. 
To  razee ;  as,  to  cut  down  a  frigate  into  a  sloop.  —  to  c.  lots, 
to  determine  lots  by  cutting  cards  ;  to  draw  lots.  —  to  c. 
off.  a  To  sever ;  to  separate. 

I  would  to  God,  .  .  . 

The  king  had  cut  off  my  head  with  my  brother’s.  Shak. 
b  To  put  to  an  untimely  death  ;  to  put  an  end  to ;  to  de- 


cusk  eel.  Any  of  various  elon¬ 
gated  fishes  of  the  family  Ophi- 
diidie. 

cus'kln,  n.  =  cruskvn.  Obs. 
cus'pa-dore.  Var.  of  cuspidor. 
cus-pa'ri-a  bark  (kfis-pa'rY-d). 
[From  cuspant,  theGalihi  name 
(in  Venezuela).]  Angostura  bark, 
cus'pa  rine  (kus'pa-rYn  :  -ren), 
cus-par'i-dine  (kfis-pftr'Y-dYn  ; 
-den),  n.  See  anoostura  bark. 
cusp  locus.  =  CUSPIDAL  LOCUS. 
CU3B-  *1*  KISS. 

cuss.  t.  tf  i.  A  vulgar  or  eu¬ 
phemistic  corrupt,  of  curse. 
cus'sa-ni*,  n.  pt.  [Cf.  OF.  cuis- 


son  thigh  armor.]  Cuisses.  Obs. 
cuss'ed,  a.  Cursed.  —  cuss'ed- 
ly,  adv.  Both  Vxdgar  or  Eu¬ 
phemistic,  U.  S. 
cussede.  Obs.  pret.  of  kiss. 
cus'ser  (k«5hs'?r).  Scot.  var.  of 
courser,  a  stallion. 
cuBshln.  +  cushion. 
cust.  ii.  [AS.  cyst  choice,  ex¬ 
cellence,  virtue.]  Quality  ;  vir¬ 
tue  ;  also,  manner.  Obs. 
cust,  n.  A  low  fellow  ;  a  cus- 
tron .  Obs.  Scot. 
cus  ta-lo'rum.  Contr.  or  cor¬ 
rupt.  Of  CUSTOS  ROTULORUM. 

Obs.  Shak. 


custance.  d*  Constance. 
custard  coffin.  Pnstry,  or  crust, 
which  covers  a  custard.  Obs. 
cus'tard-cups',  to.  The  hairy 
willow  herb, 
cus'tell.  +  custile. 
cus'tl,  a.  [AS.  cystiq.)  Lib¬ 
eral  ;  munificent.  Obs.  —  cus'- 
ti-ness.  to.  Obs. 

custile.  n.  [OF.  coustille.']  A 
large  knife  or  dagger  Obs. 
cus'tock  (kfis'tuk).  Var.  of 
castock.  Scot. 
i!  cus-to'de  ( Ital  k<5bs-t5'da), 
to.  ;  It.  pt.  -todi  (-td'de).  [F. 
or  It.  custode .]  A  custodian. 


Obs.,  exe.  as  Italian  loan  word, 
cus  to-dee'.  to.  One  to  whom 
custody  is  given. 

Ilcus-to'des.  n.,  L.  pi.  of  custos. 
!l  cus-to'des  pa'cls  (ktis-t5'dez 
pa'sYs).  [L.]  =  conservators  of 
the  jienre,  under  <  onservator. 
||  cus-to'di-a  (-dY-d),  w. ;  />l. 
custodies  (-e).  IL.]  1.  Cus¬ 
tody  ;  guardianship. 

2.  =  CUSTODIAL. 

IJcus-to'di  a  le'gis  (le'jYs).ZoTO’. 
Custody  of  the  law  ;  —  used 
chiefly  in  the  Ablative, 
cus-to'di-am  (-am),  to.  [L.,  acc. 
sing,  of  custodia  custody.]  Eng. 


Law.  A  three  years’  grant  of 
land  in  possession  of  the  crown, 
cus-to'di  an-shlp', to.  See -ship. 
cus-to'di-er  (-?r),  to.  [Cf.  LL. 
custodian  us.']  A  custodian.  Now 
Chief  y  Scot. 

cus'tom-age,  n.  Levying  or  pay¬ 
ing  of  customs.  Obs. 
cus'to-mal.  a.  [OF.  costumed, 
costvmal.  ]  Customary.  Obs. 
cus'to  mal.  =  custumal. 
cus'to-mance,  to.  [OF.  coustu- 
mance .]  Custom  ;  habit.  Obs. 
cus'tom-a-ri-ne8s,  to.  See -ness. 
cus'tom  er,  a.  [OF.  costumier, 
F.  coutumier.]  Accustomed.  Obs. 


cus'tom-ly.  a.  Customarily.  Obs. 
I  cus'tos  mo'rum  (ktis'thsmO'- 
rflm).  [L.]  The  guardian  of 
manners  or  morals. 

||  cus'tos  plajci-to'rum  co-ro'- 
nae  (pl&s'I-td'rOm  kO-r5'ne). 

L.]  See  coroner. 

US'trel-  +  COSTKEL. 
cus'trel-ing,  to.  Groom;  boy. Obs. 
cus'tron,  cus'troun,  n.  [OF. 
coistron.  1  A  scullion;  alow-born 
boy  ;  fellow  ;  vagabond.  Obs. 
cus'tum.  d*  CUSTOM.  [ARY.I 
cus ' turn  a-ry.  Var.  of  custom- | 
cust'y.  to.  An  ill-tempered  per¬ 
son.  Obs.  Scot. 


ale,  senate,  care,  am,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofa;  eve,  6vent,  end,  recent,  maker;  ice,  ill;  old,  obey,  orb,  ddd,  s8ft,  connect;  use,  unite,  urn,  up,  circus,  menu ; 

U  Foreign  Word.  +  Obsolete  Variant  of.  +  combined  with.  =  equuls. 


CUT 
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CUTTER 


st,roy.  “  Irenaeus  was  likewise  cut  off  by  martyrdom.  ”  Ad - 
dison.  c  lo  interrupt ;  as,  to  cut  off  communication  ;  to 
cut  ojj  (the  now  of)  steam  from  (the  boiler  to)  a  steam  en- 
gine.  d  To  intercept;  as.  to  cut  ojff  an  enemy’s  retreat 
e  Toend;  finish  ;  as,  to  cut  off  further  debate.- to  cui  one's 
eyeteeth,  to  become  acute  or  knowing.  CulloQ.  —  to  c  one's 
stick,  or  to  c.  stick,  to  run  away.  Slang.  —  to  c.  one  s  wis¬ 
dom  teeth,  to  come  to  years  oi  discretion.  Colloq.  —  to  c 
oat.  a  lo  remove  by  cutting  or  carving ;  as,  to  cut  out  a 
piece  from  a  board,  b  To  shape  or  form  by  cutting  ■  as 
a  oul  a  garment.  “  A  large  forest  cut  out  into  walks.” 
Addison,  o  To  scheme ;  to  contrive  ;  to  prepare ;  as,  to 
cut  out  work  for  another  day.  “  Every  man  had  cut  out  a 
place  lor  himself.”  jiddison.  d  To  step  in  and  take  the 
place  of ;  to  supplant ;  as,  to  cut  out  a.  rival.  Colloq.  e  To 
debar.  I  am  cut  out  from  anything  but  common  acknowl¬ 
edgments.  ’  Pope,  f  Nav.  To  seize  and  carry  off  (a  vessel) 
from  a  harbor,  or  from  under  the  guns  of  an  enemy,  g  To 
remove  from  the  midst  of  a  number  ;  as,  to  cut  out  a  steer 
from  a  herd  ;  to  cut  out  a  car  from  a  train ;  to  cut  out  a 
lamp  from  an  electric  circuit.  —  to  c.  short,  to  arrest  or 
check  abruptly;  to  bring  to  a  sudden  termination. 

Achilles  cut  him  short ,  and  thus  replied.”  Dryden.  —  to 
c.  the  knot  or  the  Gordian  knot,  to  dispose  of  a  difficulty 
summarily  ;  to  solve  it  by  prompt,  arbitrary  action,  rather 
than  by  skill  or  patience.  See  Gordian  knot.  —  to  c.  under, 
to  undersell ;  as,  to  cut  under  a  competitor  in  trade.  —  to  c 
up.  a  To  sever  at  the  bottom  or  root :  as.  to  cut  up  weeds, 
p  To  cut  to  pieces ;  as,  to  cut  up  an  animal  or  wood,  c  To 
destroy  or  damage  as  if  by  cutting ;  to  injure  ;  to  wound  ; 
as, /o  cut  up  a  book  or  its  author  by  severe  criticism,  d  To 
afflict;  to  deject;  to  demoralize;  as,  the  death  of  his 
friend  cut  him  up  terribly.  Colloq. 

cut  (kGt),  v.  i.  1.  To  do  the  work  of  an  edged  tool ;  to 
serve  in  dividing  or  gashing ;  as,  a  knife  cuts  well. 

2.  To  admit  of  incision  or  severance  ;  to  yield  to  a  cutting 
instrument;  as,  cheese  cuts  easily. 

3.  To  perform  the  operation  of  one  who  cuts  (in  any 
sense),  as  in  dividing,  severing,  incising,  intersecting,  etc. ; 
to  use  a  cutting  instrument. 

4.  To  pierce  the  gum  in  growing  ;  —  said  of  teeth. 

5.  To  go  across,  rather  than  around,  something  ;  to  make 
a  short  cut ;  —  usually  with  across  or  (formerly)  over. 

6.  To  move  away  quickly  ;  to  make  off  ;  — formerly  with 
away  or  off.  Colloq .• 

7-  To  make  a  stroke  with  a  whip  or  the  edge  of  a  sword. 

8.  To  interfere,  as  a  horse. 

9.  To  divide  a  pack  of  cards  into  two  portions  to  decide 
the  deal  or  trump,  or  to  change  the  order  of  the  cards. 

10.  Dancing.  To  do  a  step  involving  springing  from  the 
ground  and  rapidly  moving  the  feet  alternately  in  front  of 
each  other  before  alighting  again.  Now  Rare. 

11.  Painting.  To  be  too  prominent ;  as,  colors  that  cut. 
12  In  lawn  tennis,  cricket,  etc.,  to  make  a  cut. 

to  cut  and  come  again,  to  cut  a  portion  (as  from  a  roast  of 
meat)  and  come  again  for  another  portion  as  often  as  one 
likes ;  to  help  one’s  self  to  all  one  wants.  —  to  c.  and  run, 
to  make  off  suddenly  and  quickly  ;  —  from  the  cutting  of 
a  ship’s  cable,  when  there  is  not  time  to  raise  the  anchor. 
Colloq.  —  toe.  in,  to  interrupt ;  to  join  in  anything  sud¬ 
denly.  —  to  c.  loose,  a  To  escape  from  custody  or  influence, 
b  To  throw  off  restraint  and  act  wildly.  —  to  c.  under,  to 
run,  as  front  wheels,  under  the  body  of  the  vehicle  in 
turning. —  to  c.  up.  a.To play  pranks.  Colloq.  bTodivide 
into  portions  well  or  ill ;  to  have  the  property  left  at  one’s 
death  turn  out  well  or  poorly  when  divided  among  heirs, 
legatees,  etc.  Slang,  c  Naut.  To  turn  up,  as  a  ship’s 
keel  at  the  ends. 

cut,  p.  a.  1.  That  has  been  subjected  to  the  action  of  cut¬ 
ting.  Specif. :  a  Formed,  shaped,  or  fashioned  by  cutting; 
as,  cut  stone  ;  cut  nails,  b  Castrated,  as  a  horse,  c  Re¬ 
duced  or  curtailed,  as  prices,  rates,  or  expenditures. 

2  Bot.  Incised ;  separated  into  sharp-pointed  lobes ;  —  said 
of  foliage  or  floral  leaves. 

3.  Overcome  by  liquor  ;  tipsy.  Slang. 

4-  Of  tobacco,  shredded  for  use  in  smoking, 
cut  and  dried,  prepared  beforehand  ;  not  spontaneous ; 
lacking  freshness  or  life  ;  —  orig.  referring  to  herbs  in  the 
herbalist’s  shop,  as  distinguished  from  growing  plants.  — 
c.  and  longtail,  all,  gentlefolks  and  others,  as  they  might 
come.  Snak.  —  c.  glass,  glass  shaped  or  ornamented  by 
cutting,  or  grinding,  and  polishing.  Flint  glass  is  used  as 
the  material  on  account  of  its  brilliancy.  —  c.  money,  money 
consisting  of  coins  cut  into  pieces,  formerly  often  used 
for  lack  of  the  smaller  denominations.  —  c.  string.  Arch.  = 
open  string.  —  c.  sugar, 
sugar  cut  into  blocks 
for  table  use.  — c.  terrace, 

Phys.  Geog.,  a  bench  or 
platform  cut  by  the 
waves  at  the  base  of  a 
cliff -.  —  applied  esp.  after 
the  bench  has  emerged. 

CUt,  n.  1.  The  effect  pro¬ 
duced  by  cutting  ;  pri¬ 
marily,  an  opening  made 
with  an  edged  instru¬ 
ment  ;  a  cleft ;  a  gash  ;  a  slash  ;  hence  :  a  wound  made  by  cut¬ 
ting  ;  as,  a  cut  in  the  thigh  ;  a  surface  or  outline  left  by  cut¬ 
ting  ;  as,  a  clean  or  smooth  cut ;  a  natural  cleft  resembling 
a  cut ;  as,  the  cuts  of  a  maple  leaf ;  fig.,  a  wound  ;  a  hurt. 

If  there  were  no  more  women  hut  Fulvia,then  had  you  indeed 
a  cut ,  and  the  case  to  be  lamented.  Shak. 

2.  A  notch,  passage,  or  channel  made  by  excavation  ;  a  fur¬ 
row  ;  a  groove;  as,  a  cut  for  a  canal ;  also,  a  passage  or  chan¬ 
nel  excavated  by  natural  action,  esp.  by  that  of  water. 

3.  A  straight  or  easy  passage  or  course  ;  as,  a  short  cut. 

4.  An  ornamental  slash  in  a  garment.  Obs. 

6.  Manner  in  which  a  thing  is  cut  or  formed ;  shape  ; 
style  ;  fashion  ;  as,  the  cut  of  a  garment. 

With  eyes  severe  and  beard  of  formal  cut.  Shak. 
6.  That  which  is  cut  or  cut  off  ;  a  severed  portion  ;  a  di¬ 
vision  or  a  segment  ;  as,  a  cut  of  beef  ;  often,  Butchering , 


Butte  near  Kelton,  I'tah,  showing 
a  Cut  Terrace. 


a  part  of  an  animal,  whether  severed  from  the  body  or  not, 
which  forms  a  natural  or  customary  segment. 

7.  Specif.  :  a  The  yield  of  products  that  are  cut,  as  of 
timber  or  grain,  b  A  length  of  cloth,  generally  about  100 
yards,  cut  from  a  warp,  c  A  length  of  yarn  ;  —  used  in 
certain  localities  to  indicate  the  size ;  as,  a  6 -cut  woolen 
yarn  has  G  cuts  of  300  yards  each  in  a  pound. 

8  An  engraved  block  or  plate  for  printing  ;  the  impres¬ 
sion  from  such  an  engraving  ;  as,  a  book  illustrated  with 
fine  cuts.  See  citation  under  engraving,  n.,  3. 

9.  Act  of  cutting;  specif.  :  a  A  stroke  or  blow  with  the 
edge  of  a  knife,  the  lash  of  a  whip,  or  the  like,  b  Fenc¬ 
ing.  A  stroke  with  the  edge  of  the  weapon,  as  distin¬ 
guished  from  a  thrust,  or  the  motion  of  giving  such  a  stroke. 
C  Act  of  removing  a  part,  as  of  a  writing,  or  reducing  or 
dividing  as  if  by  use  of  a  knife  ;  also,  the  part  taken  out  or 
off  ;  as,  to  make  cuts  in  a  drama  ;  the  cut,  as  opposed  to  the 
pack,  in  playing  cards  ;  a  cut  in  prices,  d  Act  of  a  horse 
that  interferes  in  his  gait.  ©  A  dancing  step  made  by 
springing  up  and  moving  the  feet  rapidly  while  in  the  air. 

10.  a  Lawn  Tennis ,  etc.  A  slanting  stroke  causing  the 
ball  to  spin  and  bound  irregularly  :  also,  the  spin  so  given 
to  the  ball,  b  Cricket.  A  stroke  on  the  oft  side  between 
point  and  the  wicket :  also,  one  who  plays  this  stroke. 

11  An  act  or  expression  that  wounds  the  feelings,  as  a 
liarsli  criticism  or  a  sarcasm  ;  esp.,  personal  discourtesy  in 
neglecting  to  recognize  an  acquaintance  ;  a  slight. 

Kip  called  him  by  name,  but  the  cur  snarled,  snapped  his 
teeth,  and  passed  on.  This  was  an  unkind  cut  indeed.  Irving. 

12.  pi.  Persons  who  have  ceased  to  be  friends.  Colloq. 

13.  Absence  at  a  regular  or  appointed  time  for  attend¬ 
ance  ;  esp.,  failure  of  a  college  officer  or  student  to  be 
present  at  any  appointed  exercise.  Colloq. 

14.  Irish  Hist.  A  tax  ;  an  impost.  Obs.  Ox/.  E.  D. 

15.  A  common  work  horse;  nag;  a  “plug.”  Obs. 

He  ’ll  buy  me  a  cut,  forth  for  to  ride.  Beau.  Sr  FI. 

16.  A  base  or  vile  person  ;  —  an  abusive  epithet.  Obs. 

17.  [In  this  sense  perh.  a  different  word.]  One  of  sev¬ 
eral  pieces,  as  of  straw,  paper,  or  wood,  varying  in  length, 
to  be  drawn  in  determining  a  choice  ;  a  lot  ;  —  chiefly  in 
the  phrase  to  draw  cuts ,  or  formerly,  cut. 

Now  draweth  cut  .  .  . 

The  which  that  hath  the  shortest  shall  begin.  Chaucer. 

18.  Hence:  act  of  drawing  cuts ;  also,  one’s  lot.  Obs. 

19.  Math.  A  division,  or  that  which  divides  into  two 
classes;  esp.,  in  thfe  aggregate  of  rational  numbers,  a 
partition  or  border  constituted  by  an  irrational  number ; 
thus,  is  a  cut  between  all  positive  rationals  whose 
squares  are  >  3,  and  all  negatives  and  all  positive  ration¬ 
als  whose  squares  are  <  3. 

cut  and  fill,  Phys.  Geog.,  the  lateral  planation  and  the  ac¬ 
companying  lateral  filling  accomplished  by  a  stream  which 
meanders  in  its  flood  plain.  —  the  c.  of  one’s  jib,  one’s  out¬ 
ward  appearance.  Colloq. 

CU  ta'ne  ous  (ku-ta'ne-fts),  a.  [L.  cutis  skin  :  cf.  F.  cu- 
tanS.  See  cuticle.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  skin  ;  exist¬ 
ing  on,  or  affecting,  the  skin  ;  as,  a  cutaneous  disease ;  cu¬ 
taneous  respiration.  —  CU  ta'ne-OUS-ly,  adv. 
cutaneous  sensation,  sensation  of  which  the  skin  is  the  end 
organ,  as  touch,  temperature ;—  contr.  esp.  with  sensa- 
•  tions  with  which  muscles,  joints,  or  tendons  are  connected. 
CUt'a  way7  (kut'd-wa7),  a.  1.  Having  a  part  cut  off  or 
away  ;  having  the  corners  rounded  or  cut  away. 

2.  Having  a  cutting  action  ;  as,  a  cutaway  harrow, 
cutaway  coat,  a  coat  whose  skirts  are  cut  away  in  front  so 
as  not  to  meet  at  the  bottom, 
cut'a- way7,  n.  A  cutaway  coat.  Colloq. 

CUtch(kucli),  n.  [Cf.  F.  caucher,  fr.  OF.  cauchier ,  chau- 
chier ,  to  press,  L.  calcare  to  tread.]  Gold  Beating.  The 
packet  of  vellum  leaves  in  which  the  gold  is  first  beaten 
into  thin  sheets. 

cutch'er  (kuch'er),  ?i.  [See  coucher,  couch,  v.  f.]  Paper 
Making,  a  A  coucher.  b  One  of  the  cylinders  which 
carry  the  felt  in  aFourdrinier  machine, 
cut-cher'ry  (kif-chSr'T),  cutch'er-y  (kuch'er-T;  the  first 
pronunciation  is  used  in  northern  India ,  the  second  at 
Madras.  Orf.E.D.),n.  [Hind,  kachahri."]  A  public  office 
for  administrative  or  judicial  business  ;  also,  any  adminis¬ 
trative  office,  as  the  business  office  of  a  planter.  India. 
CUt  drag.  Agric.  A  drag  or  cultivator  having  a  long,  wide, 
horizontal  knife  which  runs  a  few  inches  below  the  soil 
surface  and  destroys  weeds  by  cutting  their  roots, 
cut©  (kut),  a. ;  cut'er  (kut'er) ;  cut'est  (-gst).  [An  abbr. 
of  acute.']  Colloq.  1.  Clever,  sharp,  shrewd,  or  ingenious. 
2.  Attractive  by  reason  of  daintiness  or  picturesqueness 
in  manners  or  appearance,  as  a  child  or  a  small  animal. 

—  cute'ly,  adv.  —  cute'ness,  n. 

CUt'-grass7,  n.  Any  grass  having  the  edges  of  the  leaf 
blade  beset  with  minute  hooked  prickles,  which  form  a 
cutting  edge  ;  specif.,  any  species  of  Homalocenchi'us. 
H.  oryzoides  is  also  known  as  rice  cut-grass. 

Cu  thaB'an,  Cu-the'an  (ku-tlie'an),  n.  A  Samaritan  ;  — 
so  called  from  Cuthah,  one  of  the  cities  from  which  people 
were  taken  by  Sargon  to  colonize  Samaria  (‘2  Kings  xvii.  24). 
CU'tl-Cl©  (ku'tT-k’l),  n.  [L.  cuticula,  dim.  of  cutis  skin  ; 
akin  to  E.  hide  skin  of  an  animal.]  1.  Anat.  <1*  Zool.  A 
skin,  pellicle,  or  membrane  ;  an  integument ;  esp.,  an  ex¬ 
ternal  membranous  or  hardened  noncellular  investment 
secreted  by  the  cells  of  the  epidermis  or  by  the  outer  sur¬ 
face  of  the  body.  In  the  higher  animals  and  man,  where 
such  an  investment  is  wanting,  the  term  is  applied  to  the 
epidermis  itself  (see  skin);  in  unicellular  animals  it  fre¬ 
quently  designates  the  cell  wall. 

2.  Bot.  a  The  epidermis.  Obs.  b  A  very  thin  skin  or  film 
covering  the  surface  of  a  plant  body.  It  is  formed  from 
the  cutinized  outer  walls  of  the  younger  epidermal  cells. 

3.  A  thin  skin  formed  on  the  surface  of  a  liquid. 


CU-tic'u  lar  (ku-tTk'u-lar),  a.  Pertaining  to  a  cuticle,  or 
to  the  external  coat  of  the  skin  ;  epidermal, 
cuticular  transpiration.  Plant  Physiol.,  the  transpiration  of 
gases  or  vapor  directly  through  the  external  membranes. 
CU  tic  u  lar  1  za'tion  (-T-za'sh&n  ;  -i-za'-),  n.  Process  of 
forming  a  cuticle  or  skin  ;  specif.,  Bot.,  cutinization. 

CU  tic'u  lar  iz©  (ku-tTk'u-ldr-iz),  v.  t. ;  -ized  (-izd) ;  -iz7ing 
(-Tz7Tng).  To  form  into  cuticle;  specif.,  Bot.,  to cutinize. 
CUt'-in',  a.  Inserted  by  or  as  if  by  cutting,  as  a  note  or 
illustration  printed  at  the  side  within  the  text  of  a  page, 
cu'tin  (ku'tin),  n.  [L.  cutis  skin,  outside.]  Plant  Physiol. 
A  waxy  substance  which,  combined  with  cellulose,  forms 
cutocelluloses  nearly  impervious  to  water  and  constituting 
the  cuticle  in  plants.  Cutin  differs  from  ordinary  cellulose 
in  staining  yellow  instead  of  blue  when  treated  with  sul¬ 
phuric  acid  and  iodine.  Cf.  suberin. 
cu  tin-i  za'tion  (ku'tln-I-za'slrMn  ;  -i-za'-),  n.  Bot.  Con¬ 
version  of  the  outermost  portions  of  exposed  cell  walls  into 
a  protective  tissue,  the  cuticle,  which  is  nearly  impervious 
to  water  and  gases.  This  is  accomplished  by  the  deposi¬ 
tion  of  cutin.  See  cutin  ;  cf.  suberization. 
cu'tin  ize  (ku'tin-iz),  v.  t.  &  i.;  -ized  (-Izd);  -iz'ing  (-Iz'Tng). 
To  change  into  cutin  ;  form  a  cuticle  by  deposition  of  cutin. 
CU'tis  (ku'tls),  7i.,  or  |!  cu'tis  ve'ra  (ve'rd).  [L.  See  cuti¬ 
cle.]  Anat.  The  derma,  or  deeper  layer  of  the  skin. 

II  cu'tis  an7se-ri'na  (5n/ser-I'nd).  [NL.]  =  goose  flesh. 
CU/li-sec'tor  (ku7tT-sSk't5r),  7i.  [cutis-\-  L.  sector  a  cutter.] 
Micros.  An  instrument  for  removing  small  particles  of  i-kin. 
cut'lass  (kut'lds),  71.  Also  cut'las  [F.  coutelas  (cf.  It. 
coltellaccio ),^ 
augm.  fr.  L.  cul- 
tellus  a  small  knife, 

dim.  of  culter  knife.  «  ,,,, _ 

See  colter;  cf.  Cutl“89'  fc=^' 

curtal  ax.]  A  short,  heavy,  curving  sword,  used  by  sail¬ 
ors  on  war  vessels.  See  curtal  ax.  In  the  United  States 
navy  the  cutlass  is  not  now  used  or  worn  except  by  a  few 
petty  officers  as  a  badge  of  authority,  the  blueajckets 
being  armed  with  revolvers  and,  ashore,  with  rifles, 
cutlass  fish.  A  peculiar,  long,  thin,  marine  fish  ( Trichiu- 
jws  lepturus). 

It  is  widely 
distributed, 
often  occur¬ 
ring  on  the 
coasts  of  the 
southern  United 
States  and  West 
Indies;  also,  any 

of  several  related  Cutlass  Fish  (  Trichiurus  lepturus). 
species. 

CUt'ler  (kut'ler),  n.  [ME.  coteler,  F.  coutelier,  LL.  cultel - 
larius ,  fr.  L.  cultellus.  See  cutlass.]  One  who  makes, 
deals  in,  or  repairs,  cutlery. 

cut'ler-y  (-T),  n.  [Cf.  F.  coutelleriey  OF.  coutelerie.] 
1  The  business  of  a  cutler. 

2.  Edged  or  cutting  instruments,  collectively. 

CUt'let  (kfit'lgt),  ti .  [F.  cbtelette ,  prop.,  little  rib,  dim.  of 

cote  rib,  fr.  L.  costa.  See  coast.]  A  small  piece  of  meat, 
as  of  veal  or  mutton,  cut  usually  from  the  leg  or  ribs,  for 
broiling  or  frying ;  also,  any  preparation,  as  of  lobster  or 
salmon,  shaped  like  a  meat  cutlet. 

cu  to-cel'lu  lose7  (ku'to-sel'u-los7),  n.  [c7itis-{- cellulose.] 
Plant  Physiol.  Any  of  a  group  of  cellulose  compounds 
forming  the  cuticle  in  plants.  See  cutin. 

CUt'-Off7, 7i.  1 .  That  which  cuts  off  or  shortens,  as  a  nearer 

passage  or  road. 

2.  Engin.  a  The  act  of  shutting  off  (cutting  off)  the  ad¬ 
mission  of  the  working  fluid,  as  steam,  to  an  engine  cylin¬ 
der  ;  also,  the  point  in  the  cycle  of  operations,  or  on  the 
corresponding  indicator  diagram,  at  which  this  act  occurs ; 
also,  tlie  period  over  which  this  cut-off  (as  above)  extends, 
b  The  mechanism  for  effecting  this  cut-off  at  a  definite 
point  in  the  stroke.  See  valve  gear. 

3.  Any  device  for  stopping  or  changing  a  current,  as  of 
grain  or  water  in  a  spout. 

4.  a  Phys.  Geog.  The  new  and  relatively  short  channel 
formed  when  a  stream  cuts  through  the  neck  of  an  oxbow, 
b  The  crescent-shaped  body  of  water  thus  cut  off  from  the 
channel,  esp.  when  it  has  become  separated  from  the  stream 
by  deposits  of  silt.  See  bayou,  oxbow. 

5.  A  device  in  the  mechanism  of  magazine  rifles  which, 
when  in  active  use,  prevents  the  feeding  of  cartridges  from 
the  magazine  into  the  chamber,  the  gun  then  being  used 
as  a  single-loader  and  the  magazine  held  in  reserve.  The 
presence  of  a  cut-off  constitutes  the  technical  distinction 
of  a  magazine  rifle  from  a  repeater. 

CUt'-OUt7,  n.  1-  A  piece  cut  out,  or  the  place  it  is  cut  from. 
2.  Elec.  A  device  for  cutting  out  a  circuit  or  a  portion  of 
a  circuit,  generally  including  a  fuse  designed  to  melt  when 
the  current  exceeds  a  certain  strength  ;  a  circuit  breaker. 
cut'purse7  (kut'pfirs'),  7\.  One  who  cuts  purses  for  the 
sake  of  stealing  them  or  their  contents  (an  act  common 
when  men  wore  purses  fastened  by  a  string  to  their  girdles) ; 
one  who  steals  from  the  person  ;  a  pickpocket. 

Cut'purse7,  Moll,  or  Mall  (m51;  m61).  A  pseudonym  of 
Mary  Frith,  a  notorious  character  frequently  mentioned 
or  alluded  to  by  the  older  English  writers, 
cut'tag©  (kiit'aj),  7i.  Hort.  The  practice  or  method  of 
growing  plants  by  means  of  cuttings.  Cf.  graftage. 
CUtta-ne'gO  (kut'a-ne'go),  n.  All  alloy  of  equal  parts  of 
tin  and  bismuth,  melting  at  about  150°  C.  In  oxidized 
form  it  is  used  for  white  enamel. 

CUt'ter  (kGt'er),  n.  1.  One  who  cuts  ;  as,  a  stonecutter ;  a 
die  culter  ;  specif.,  one  who  cuts  out  garments. 

2.  That  which  cuts;  a  machine  or  part  of  a  machine,  or 
a  tool  or  instrument,  used  for  cutting,  as  that  part  of  a 
mower  which  severs  the  stalk,  or  as  a  paper  cutter. 


cu-ta'ne  al  (kfi-ta'nP-rtl),  a. 
Cutaneous.  Rare.  [negus.  I 
cu-ta'ne  ous-ly.  adv.  oi  CUTA-I 
catch,  n.  Couch  grass, 
catch.  Oyster  Culture.  Var. 
of  cultch. 

catch  (kfich),  n.  Catechu,  esp. 
that  from  Acacia  catechu. 
cutch'a  (ktlch'a),  a.  Var.  of 

HUTCH  A.  [iNEAL.  | 

cutchanele  cutchenele.  *1*coch-| 
cufcch'y.  +  <  oachy. 
cate  (koot  ;  kOt).  Obs.  or  dial. 
Eng.  var.  of  coot,  the  bird  ; 
Scot.  var.  of  coot,  ankle, 
cut'-finger,  n.  The  large  peri¬ 
winkle  (Vinca  major). 
cuth.  *1*  couth,  kith,  quoth. 


cuth.  Scot,  for  cooth,  coalfish. 
Cuth  (kfi  th).  Bib. 

Cu'tha  (ku'thd).  D.  Bib. 
Cu'thah  (-thd).  Bib. 

Cu'thah  (kn'thd),  n.  [Hob. 
Kut  hah,  identified  with  Baby¬ 
lonian  Kata.)  A  city  of  ancient 
Babylonia,  of  which  Nergal, 
god  of  Aralu.or  the  lower  world, 
was  the  patron  deity  ;  hence, 
metaphorically , the  lower  world. 
Cuth'bert  (kflth'hPrt),  n.  [LL. 
Cuthbertus,  fr.  AS.  Cv&beorht ; 
cf.  AS.  cuts  known  and  beorht 
bright.  Cf.  uncouth,  bkioht.] 

1.  Lit.,  noted  splendor;  —a 
masc.  prop.  name. 


2.  A  well-known  American 
market  variety  of  red  raspberry, 
cuth©.  +  COULD,  KITHE. 
cut'-hear,  n.  The  common 
valerian. 

CUthie.  •f'COUTHIE.  [th.ean.i 
Cuth'ite  (kftth'Tt),  n.  =  Cu-| 
cuth'li.  +  couth  i.y. 
cuththe.  +  kith. 
cu'ti-cl.  Cuticle.  Ref.  Sp. 
cu-tic'u-lal  kfl-tlk'fl-lri).  w. :  pi. 
-l.e  (-le).  [L.]  Anat.  Sr  Zool. 
=cuticle.—  cu-tic'u-la  den'tis 
[L.  dent  is  of  the  tooth],  Na- 
smvth’s  membrane, 
cn't!  dure  (kQ'tT-ddr),  cu'tl- 
du'rls  (-dfl'rYs),  n.  [F.  cuti- 
dure ;  L.  cutis  aura  hard  skin.] 


Far.  The  coronary  cushion, 
cu^i-fl-ca'tion  (-ft-ka'shun),  n. 
Formation  of  cuticle, 
cu'ti-kln  (kii'tl-kTn),  n.  [Cf. 
toot  ankle.]  A  gaiter  or  spat- 
terdnsh.  Scot. 

cu-ti'tig  (kn-tT'tYs),  n.  [NL.; 
CUtis  +  -it  is.)  =  DERMATITIS. 

cut'las.  Var.  of  cutlass. 
cut'lash-  Dial.  Eng.  var.  of 
cutlass. 

cut'l-fish  .  Cuttlefish.  Ref.  Sp. 
cut'ling,  n.  See  1st  -linc. 
cut'ling.  n.  [Cf.  cuttle  knife.] 
Occupation  of  a  cutler.  Obs. 
cut'ling8  (ktlt'lYngz),  n.  pi. 
Grits  of  oatmeal  or  barley; 
groats.  Eng. 


cut'lips^  n.  a  The  stone  toter 
( E.roglossum  maxillingua).  b  A 
sucker  ( Lagochila  lacera)  of 
the  Mississippi  Valley,  having 
the  lower  lip  cleft  into  two  lobeB. 
cut  meter.  Mach.  A  kind  of 
tachometer  for  determining  the 
speed  of  work  or  tools. 
cut''-pa/per,  n.  The  paper  mul¬ 
berry  . 

cuts,  cutts  (dial,  kfits  ;  krthts), 
n  .pi.  Two  pairs  of  wheels  with 
a  long  pole  between,  used  as  a 
timber  cart.  Local,  Eng. 
cuts,  n.  Euphemism  for  God's , 
used  in  oaths.  Obs. 
cut'-talF,  n.  A  tall  Australian 
eucalypt  (Eucalyptus  fastigi- 


ata).  New  South  Wales. 
cut'ta-nee  (kht'd-ne),  n.  [Hind. 
X;  Per.  katdn,  fr.  Ar.  kaftan  flax, 
linen.]  A  kind  of  piece  goods 
of  fine  linen  or  of  silk  and  cot¬ 
ton  mixed.  India. 
cutte.  cut. 

cut'ted.  />.  a.  Ohs.  or  Dial. 

1.  That  is  cut  (in  any  sense). 

2.  Cut  short  ;  also,  having  the 
skirts  cut  short. 

3.  Cut  short  in  expression  ;  con¬ 
cise;  hence,  concise  to  rudeness  ; 
curt ;  snappish. 

cut'tel.  +  cuttle. 
cuttelas.  cutlass. 
cut'ter  (k0t'?r  ;  kdbt'-),  v.  *. 
To  talk  low  or  confidentially. 


food,  foot ;  out,  oil ;  chair  ;  go  ;  sing,  iijk  ;  44»en,  thin  ;  nature,  verdure  (250) ;  K  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144) ;  boN  ;  yet ;  zli  =  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Guide. 

Full  explanations  of  Abbreviations,  Signs,  etc.,  Immediately  precede  the  Vocabulary. 


CUTTER  BAR 
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CYANURAMIDE 


Cutter,  4  b.  The  peculiar  outline  of 
the  hull  ia  shown  below  the  water, 
as  also  the  mass  of  lead  L.  a  Sec¬ 
tion  of  hull. 


3.  A  fore  tooth  ;  an  incisor;  — dieting,  from  grinder. 

4.  Naut.  a  A  broad,  square-sterned  boat  for  carrying 
stores  and  passengers, 
and  either  rowed,  sailed, 
or  propelled  by  engines, 
used  by  ships  of  war. 
b  A  vessel  with  one 
mast,  rigged  in  most 
essentials  like  a  sloop, 
although  usually  with 
a  reefing  bowsprit  and 
topmast.  A  cutter  is 
narrower  and  deeper 
than  a  typical  sloop  of 
the  same  length,  and  de¬ 
pends  for  stability  on  a 
deep  keel,  often  heavily 
weighted  with  lead.  See 
sloop,  c  A  small  armed 
steam  vessel  in  the  Rev¬ 
enue  Cutter  Service  ;  — 
called  also  revenue  cut¬ 
ter.  U.  S. 

6.  A  small,  light  one-horse  sleigh. 

6.  Formerly,  an  officer  in  the  Exchequer  who  noted,  by 
cutting  on  the  tallies,  the  sums  paid.  Eng. 

7.  A  ruffian  ;  a  bravo  ;  a  cutthroat.  Obs. 

8-  A  soft  brick  which  can  be  cut  or  rubbed  to  any  shape. 
9.  Mining  ct*  Quarrying .  A  joint,  usually  a  dip  joint,  run¬ 
ning  in  the  direction  of  working. 

cutter  bar.  A  barto  which  knives  or  cutters  are  attached, 
as  in  a  harvesting  or  mowing  machine. 

CUtter  head  Mach.  A  rotating  head  which  itself  forms  a 
cutter,  or  a  rotating  stock  to  which  cutters  may  be  at¬ 
tached,  as  in  a  planing  or  matching  machine. 

CUt'throat  (kut'throt'),  n.  1.  One  who  cuts  throats;  a 
murderer ;  an  assassin. 

2  A  small  finchlike  bird  ( Amadina  fasciata)  with  a  red 
mark  on  the  throat,  often  kept  as  a  cage  bird. 

3.  The  mustang  grape  of  Texas, 
cut'throat  ,  a.  1.  Murderous;  cruel;  barbarous. 

2.  Card  Playing.  Designating  a  game  or  play,  as  in  euchre 
or  poker,  played  by  three,  each  playing  for  himself, 
cutthroat  trout  A  trout  ( Salmo  clarkii)  of  the  lakes  and 
rivers  from  northern  California  to  British  Columbia  or 
southern  Alaska.  There  are  many  local  varieties  or  closely 
allied  species,  often  named  after  the  waters  in  which  they 
occur.  The  typical  form  has  numerous  rounded  black 
spots  and  a  red  mark  under  the  jaw. 

CUt'ting  (kut'Tng),  n.  1.  Act  or  process  of  one  that  cuts. 
2.  Something  cut,  cut  off,  or  cut  out,  as  a  piece  from  a 
newspaper  ;  specif.  :  a  An  excavation  or  cut,  as  for  a  canal, 
etc.  b  llort  Any  severed  portion  of  a  plant  used  for  propa¬ 
gation.  The  word  commonly  signifies  a  stem  cutting  when 
used  alone,  other  propagative  elements  being 
distinguished  as  root  cuttings  or  leaf  cuttings. 

CUt'ting.  p.  a.  1.  Adapted  to  cut. 

2.  Chilling;  piercing  ;  sharp;  as,  a  cutting  wind. 

3.  Severe;  sarcastic;  biting;  as,  a  cutting  reply. 

4.  Swaggering  ;  blustering.  Obs. 

Syn. -See  sharp. 

cutting  angle.  Mach.  The  angle  between  the 
face  of  the  point  of  a  cutting  tool  and  the  sur¬ 
face  of  the  work  back  of  the  tool.  For  cast 
iron  it  is  70°,  for  wrought  iron  65°,  for  brass 
80°.  See  clearance,  I llust. 
cutting  grass  In  Australia,  any  of  several 
sedges  of  the  genera  Gahnxa  or  Cladium ,  with 
sharp-edged  triquetrous  leaves  ;  esp.,  C.psit- 
tacorum,  called  also  cutty  grass. 
cut'tle  (kiU/’l),  n.  [See  cutler,  cutlass.]  A 
knife.  Obs.  ^ 

CUttle  bene  The  shell  or  bone  of  cuttlefishes.  Cuttle  Bone, 


used  for  makin. 
often  hung  in  tne  cage 


g  polishing  powder,  etc.,  and 
:ne  cage  of  canaries  and  other 


from  Sepia 
orbiyniana. 


cage  birds,  affording  them  a  supply  of  lime  and  salts, 
cut'tle  lish'  (-fish'),  cut'tle,  n.  [ME.  , 
codule,  AS.  cudele ;  akin  to  G.  kuttel- 
Jisch;  cf.  G.  kotel,  D.  kculel,  dirt  from 
the  guts,  G.  kuttel  bowels,  entrails,  AS. 
cwip  womb,  Goth,  qipus  belly,  womb.]  _L 

1.  A  ten-armed  dibranchiatecephalopoa 
of  the  genus  Sepia  and  allied  genera, 
differing  from  the  squids  in  possessing 
a  calcareous  internal  shell,  which  is 
known  in  commerce  as  cuttle  bone. 

Hence,  any  of  the  dibranchiate  cephal- 
opods,  including  the  squids  and  octo¬ 
puses.  The  sepia  or  India  ink  of  com¬ 
merce  is  obtained  from  the  ink  bag  of 
these  animals.  See  Cephalopoda,  sepia, 
and  Dibranchiata. 

2.  A  foul-mouthed  fellow ;  —  in  this 
sense  only  in  form  cuttle.  Obs.  Shak. 

CUt'-tOOthed'  (kQt'tootkt'),  a.  Bot.  lu- 
cised  or  cut  into  sharp-pointed  lobes. 


Cuttlefish  (Septa 
ojficinalis). 


cut'ty  (kut'T;  kdot/T),  a.  [See  cut.]  Scot.  &  North  of  Eng. 
Short ;  as,  a  cutty  knife  ;  a  cutty  sark  ;  hence,  testy ;  ill- 
tempered. 

CUt'ty,  n.  Scot.  <fr  North  of  Eng.  Something  short ;  as : 
a  A  short  spoon,  b  A  short  tobacco  pipe.  Ramsay,  c  A 
short  or  stumpy  woman  ;  opprobriously,  a  testy  or  light  or 
unchaste  woman  ;  —  often  used  playfully,  d  A  familiar  or 
local  British  name  of  the  wren,  the  black  guillemot,  or  the 
hare. 

cutty  stool.  Scot.  1.  A  low  stool. 

2  A  seat  in  old  Scotch  churches,  where  offenders,  esp. 
against  chastity,  were  made  to  sit,  for  public  rebuke. 
CUt'-un  der,  a.  So  made  as  to  admit  the  front  wheels 
under  the  body  in  turning ;  as,  a  cut-under  buggy  or  surrey. 
—  ?i.  A  cut-under  vehicle. 

cut'-up' ,  n .  1.  Act  of  cutting  up,  or  state  of  being  cut  up. 

2-  Naut.  The  turned-up  part  of  a  ship’s  keel  at  either  end. 
cut'wa  ter  (kut'wQ'ter),  n.  1.  The  fore  part  of  a  ship’s 
stem,  which  cuts  the  water. 

2.  A  starling  or  other  structure  attached  to  the  pier  of  a 
bridge,  with  an  angle  or  edge  to  better  resist  the  action  of 
water,  ice,  etc. ;  the  sharpened  end  of  the  pier  itself. 

3.  The  black  skimmer.  See  skimmer. 
cut' weed'  (-wed'),  n.  Any  of  various  marine  algae,  esp. 

the  bladder  wrack  (Fucus  vesiculosus)  and  sea-girdles. 
CUt'work'  (-wGrk'),  7i.  1.  Work  made  by  cutting. 

2.  The  early  embroidery  in  which  the  material  was  cut 
away  and  from  which  the  manufacture  of  lace  was  devel¬ 
oped  ;  later,  openwork  embroidery,  lace,  or  applique  work. 

3.  The  work  of  printing  cuts 
cut'worm'  (-wflrm'),  n.  A  caterpillar  which  at  night  eats 

off  young  plants  of  cabbage, 
corn,  etc.,  usually  at  the 
ground,  thus  destroying 
much  more  than  it  eats. 

Some  kinds  ascend  fruit 
trees  and  eat  off  the  flower 
buds.  During  the  day  they 
conceal  themselves  m  the 
earth.  The  common  cut¬ 
worms  are  larva*  of  vari¬ 
ous  species  of  Agrotis  and 
related  genera  of  noctuid 
moths.  They  usually  lay 
their  eggs  about  midsum¬ 
mer.  Tne  young  pass  the 
winter  in  the  larval  state, 
and  attack  the  plants  in  the 
spring. 

II  cu'v^e  (kii'va'),  n.  [F., 
fr.  cure  vat.]  The  contents  of  a  cask  or  vat  (of  wine); 
hence,  a  vintage. 

II  cu  vette'  (kii'vgt/ ;  ku-vgt'),  7i.  [F.,  dim.  of  cuve  a  tub, 
L.  cupa.]  1.  Fort.  A  cunette. 

2.  An  ornamental  basin  to  hold  water,  etc. 

3.  A  pot,  bucket,  or  basin,  in  which  molten  plate  glass  is 
carried  from  the  melting  pot  to  the  casting  table. 

Cu'vi  e'ri  an  (ku'vi-e'rT-an),  a.  Of  or  pert,  to  Georges 
Cuvier  (1769-1832)  or  his  classification  (see  under  animal). 
Cuvierian  organa,  or  Cu'vier’s'  or'gana  (kii'vyaz'),  Zool.,  glan¬ 
dular  tubules  of  uncertain  function  extending  from  the 
cloaca  of  certain  liolothurians. 

-Cy  (-sT).  [L.  -da,  -tia /  Gr.  -taa,  -Ktia,  -na,  -Teia.]  A 

noun  suffix  signifying  stale,  quality ,  office,  rank ,  - ship , 
-hood  (as,  bankruptcy,  captaincy,  infancy,  secrecy,  etc.), 
but  chiefly  occurring  in  the  compound  suffixes  - acy ,  - ancy , 
-cncy,  - cracy ,  -maun/  (which  see). 

cy-am'e  lide  (si-5m'e-lid  ;  -ltd;  184),  7?.  Also -lid.  [ct/rz- 
no-,  2  -f-  melam  -f-  -ide.]  Chem.  A  white  amorphous  sub¬ 
stance  produced  by  the  polymerization  of  cyanic  acid, 
cy'an  (sl'Sn),  a.  [See  cyano-,  1.]  Physics.  Designating  a 
greenish  blue  color  in  a  region  of  the  spectrum  near  the 
F  line  (wave  length  496  millimicrons).  Cyan  blue  may 
be  imitated  in  pigments  by  mixing  cobalt  blue  and  emerald 
green. 

cy  an-a-ce'tic  (si'Sn-d-se'tik  ;  -sgt'Tk),  a.  [cyano-,  2  -f 
acetic.]  Chem.  Pertaining  to  or  designating  a  crystalline 
acid,  CN  CH.,CO:.H,  obtained  by  treating  chloracetic  acid 
with  potassium  cyanide, 
cy  an-al'kine  (-51'kYn  ;  -ken  ,  184),  n.  Also  -kin.  [cyano-, 
2  -|-  tffA-aline.]  Org.  Chem.  Any  of  a  class  of  cyclic  com¬ 
pounds  belonging  to  the  metadiazines,  formed  by  the  poly¬ 
merization  of  certain  alkyl  cyanides, 
cy  an  am'ide  (si'5n-5m'id  ;  si-Xn'd-mid  ;  -Td  ;  184),  n. 
Also  -id-  [cyano-,  2  4-  amide."]  Chem.  A  crystalline, 
weakly  basic  substance,  CNNH2,  obtained  by  the  action  of 
ammonia  gas  on  cyanogen  chloride,  and  by  other  methods, 
cy'a-nate  (si'd-nat),  n.  [See  cyanic.]  Chem.  A  salt  or 
ester  of  cyanic  acid, 
cy  an  au'rate  (si'5n-6'rat),  n.  [cyano-,  2  -}-  aurate.] 
Chem.  A  salt  of  cyanauric  acid  ;  —  called  also  aurict/anide. 
cy'an-au'ric  (-nk),  a.  [cyano-,  2  -f-  auric.]  Chem.  Per¬ 
taining  to  or  designating  a  colorless  crystalline  acid, 
HAu(CN)4-3H20,  which  on  heating  decomposes  into  gold, 
cyanogen,  and  hydrocyanic  acid. 


Cutworm  ( Feltia  annesra). 
l.urva  :  a '  Head  of  Larva  ;  b 
Pupa  ;  c  Adult  Moth. 


cy-a'ne-OUS  (si-a'ne-ws),  a.  [Gr.  Kvavos  dark  blue.]  Azure*, 
cerulean.  Rare. 

cy'an  hy 'dr in  (si'2n-hi'drin),  n.  [cyano-,  2  -f-  2d  hydro-  -f- 
-t7i.]  Org.  Chem.  Any  of  a  class  of  compounds  containing 
both  cyanogen  and  hydroxyl,  usually  formed  by  the  addi¬ 
tion  of  hydrocyanic  acid  to  an  aldehyde  or  ketone, 
cy  an'ic  (si-Sn'Tk),  a.  [Gr.  Kvar os  a  dark  blue  substance. 
Cf.  kyanite.]  1.  Pertaining  to  or  containing  cyanogen. 
2.  Pertaining  to  or  having  a  blue  color;  6pecif.,  Bot ., 
designating  flowers  with  some  tinge  of  blue  ;  — opposed  to 
xantnic.  The  division  of  flower  colors  into  those  having  a 
shade  of  blue  ( cyanic )  and  those  having  a  shade  of  yellow 
(xanthic)  was  proposed  by  de  Candolle.  A  color  of  either 
series  may  pass  into  red  or  white,  but  not  into  the  oppos¬ 
ing  color. 

cyanic  acid,  Chem.,  a  strong  acid,  HOCN,  obtained  by 
heating  cyanuric  acid.  It  is  a  colorless,  mobile,  and  very 
volatile  liquid,  stable  below  0°  C.,  but  at  the  ordinary 
temperature  rapidly  polymerizing  into  cyamelide. 
cy  a  ni  da'tion  (si'd-ni-da'shwn),  n.  Act  or  process  of 
cyaniding. 

cy'a-nide  (sl'd-nid ;  sI'd-nTd ;  184),  n.  [See  cyanic.] 
Chem.  A  compound  of  cyanogen  with  an  element  or  radi¬ 
cal;  a  salt  or  ester  of  hydrocyanic  acid  ;  specif.,  potassium 
cyanide,  much  used  in  extracting  gold,  in  photography,  etc. 
cy'a  nide,  v.  1.  ;  cy'a-nid'ed  (-nid'Sd;  -iiTd-Sd) ;  cy'a-nid'- 
ino  (-Tng).  To  treat  with  a  cyanide ;  to  subject  to  the 
cyanide  process. 

cyanide  mill  Metal.  A  mill  in  which  the  cyanide  proc¬ 
ess  is  carried  on. 

cyanide  process  Metal.  A  method  of  extracting  gold 
(and  sometimes  silver  also)  from  certain  ores  by  treatment 
with  a  dilute  solution  of  potassium  cyanide.  Tne  dissolved 
metal  is  afterward  precipitated  by  zinc,  orelectrolytically, 
and  is  then  fused  and  cast  into  ingots.  Much  material 
formerly  considered  worthless  is  now  profitably  treated 
by  this  process. 

cy'a  nine  (si'd-nin;  -nen  ;  384),  n.  An  unstable  blue  dye 
obtained  from  quinoline  and  lepidine.  It  has  been  used 
chiefly  in  photography,  for  making  orthochromatic  plates, 
cy'a-nite  (-nit),  n.  Also  kyanite.  [See  cyanic.]  Min.  A 
silicate  of  aluminium,  Al2SiOr„  occurring  commonly  in  blue 
thin-bladed  triclinic  crystals  and  cfystalline  aggregates  ; 
—  called  also  disthene.  H.,  5-7.25.  Sp.  gr.,  3.56-3.67. 
cy  an  met  h»  m<vglo'bin  l  (si'an-mSt'he-mi -glo'bln  ; 
cy  an-met  he  mo  glo'bin  1  -hgm-o-glo'bTn),  n. [cyano-, 
methsemoglobin.]  Physiol.  Chem.  A  crystalline  compound 
formed  by  action  of  hydrocyanic  acid  on  methiemoglobin 
in  the  cold  or  on  oxyhemoglobin  at  the  body  temperature, 
cyano-,  cyan-  1.  Combining  form  from  Greek  kv ai/os, 
a  dark  blue  substance. 

2.  Combining  form  used  in  chemistry  to  denote  the 
presence  of  the  cyanogexi  group. 

cy'a  no  chroi'a  (si'd-no-kroi'd),  n.  [NL.  ;  cyano-,  1  -f- 
Gr.  \poid  color.]  Med.  Blue  discoloration  of  the  6kin.  — 
cy'a-no  chro'ic  (-kro'Tk),  a. 

cy  an'o- gen  (si-5n'$-jSn),  n.  [cyano-,  1  -f-  -geri.]  Chem. 
a  A  univalent  radical,  CN,  composed  of  carbon  and  nitro¬ 
gen,  present  in  hydrocyanic  acid  and  the  cyanides.  Some 
of  its  compounds  are  intensely  blue,  b  A  colorless,  inflam¬ 
mable,  poisonous  gas,  (CN)2,  with  an  odor  like  that  of  peach 
leaves,  variously  formed,  as  by  heating  mercuric  cyanide. 
It  is  a  compound  of  the  radical  with  itself,  just  as  the 
molecule  of  chlorine  gas  is  believed  to  be  formed  by  the 
union  of  chlorine  atoms.  Called  also  dicyanogen.  It  readily 
polymerizes  to  form  still  more  complex  compounds, 
cyanogen  bromide  Chem.  A  colorless  crystalline  poi¬ 
sonous  substance,  CNBr,  with  a  pungent  and  irritating  va¬ 
por.  It  is  easily  soluble  in  water.  It  is  used  in  the  extrac¬ 
tion  of  gold  from  certain  ores. 

cyanogen  chloride  Chem.  A  colorless,  very  pungent 
gas,  CN  Cl,  obtained  by  the  action  of  chlorine  on  hydro¬ 
cyanic  acid  or  a  cyanide.  It  readily  condenses  to  a  liquid, 
cy'a  nom'e-ter  (sI'd-iiBm'e-ter),  n.  [cyano-,  1  -f-  -meter.] 
An  instrument  to  measure  degrees  of  blueness,  as  of  the  sky. 
cy'a  nom'e  try  (-trT),  n.  Measurement  of  degrees  of  blue 
light.  —  cy  a  no  met'ric  (-no-mgt'rTk),  a. 
cy'a  nop'a-thy  (sl'd-ii5p'a-thi),  n.  [cyano-,  1  -f-  -pathy.] 
Med.  A  disease  in  which  the  body  is  colored  blue  on  its 
surface,  arising  usually  from  a  malformation  of  the  heart, 
which  causes  an  imperfect  arterialization  of  the  blood  ;  blue 
jaundice  ;  cyanosis.  —  cy'a  no-path'ic  (-no-p5th0fk),  a. 
cy'a-noph'i-lous  (-nbf'T-lws),  a.  [cyano-,  1  -{-  -philous.] 
Biol.  Having  an  especial  affinity  for  blue  or  green  dyes. 
cy'a-no'Bis  (-no'sTs),  n.  [NL.  See  cyanic.]  Med.  A 
condition  in  which,  from  insufficient  aeration  of  the  blood, 
the  surface  of  the  body  becomes  blue ;  cyanopathy. 
cy'a-not'ic  (-nSt'Tk),  a.  Med.  Relating  to  cyanosis;  af¬ 
fected  with  cyanosis  ;  as,  a  cyanotic  patient ;  having  the 
hue  caused  by  cyanosis;  as,  a  cyanotic  skin, 
cy-an'o-type  (sI-Xn'6-tip),  n.  [cyano-,  2  -}-  -type.]  A 
simple  method  of  producing  photographic  prints,  usually 
blue  in  color,  by  the  use  of  paper,  linen,  or  the  like,  coated 
with  certain  compounds  of  cyanogen  and  of  iron  ;  also,  a 
print  so  obtained.  It  is  much  used  for  copying  maps, 
charts,  etc.  There  are  many  variations  of  the  process. 


Dial.  Knij.  —  v.  t.  'i  n  fondle  ; 
coax.  Dial.  Eng. 
cutter  brig.  Naut.  A  vessel 
rigged  like  a  yawl  but  having 
square  topsails  on  the  main¬ 
mast,  now  rare, 
cut'ter-y.  +  khatri. 
cutting  almond.  The  Ameri¬ 
can  feverfew. 

cutting  drift.  See  drift,  n.,  13. 
cut'ting-ly.  ad v.  of  cutting. 
cutting  press.  =  flow  cress 
cut' tit.  Obs.  or  Scot.  pret.  and 

p.  p.  of  CUT. 

cut'tle  (kilt'’!),  n.  A  cuttlefish. 
Cut'tle.  Captain  (kfit'’l)  In 
Dickens’s1*  Dombey  and  Son,"  a 
kindly,  simple,  eccentric,  and 
trustful  old  sailor.  One  of  his 
favorite  expressions  is.  “  When 
found,  make  a  note  of.” 
cut' tie-bung  ,  n.  A  knife  for 
cutting  nurses^  Obs.  Cant. 
cut'toe  (kfit'5),  n.  [F.  cou- 
teau.  1  A  large  knife.  Obs.exc. 
Land.  f.  S- 

cut'too  (kilt'too),  7i.  A  hood 
over  the  end  of  a  wheel  hub  to 
keep  dirt  away  from  the  axle, 
cutts.  Var.  of  cuts. 
cutty  grass.  =  cutting  grass. 
cut'wal.  Var.  of  kotwal. 
cutwater  bow.  =  clipper  bow. 


cut'with  (kGt'wftk),  cut'- 
with-y  (-1),  7i.  [cut,  p.  a.  +  with, 
withy. J  The  bar  of  a  plow  or 
harrow  to  which  the  traces  are 
attached.  Scot.  &*  Dial.  Eng. 
cut'wud-die  Scot.  var.  of  cut- 

WITH. 

cuvatice.  +  covetise. 
cuveiten.  y  covet.  [ment.  I 
cuvel.  d*  cowl,  tub;  cowl,  gar-| 
cuvelstaf.  f  cowlstaff. 
cuv'e-nant.  Covenant.  Ref.  Sp. 
cuv'er.  Cover.  Ref.  Sp. 
cuv'erd.  Covered.  Ref.  Sp. 
cuveren.  cover. 
cuv'er-ing.  Covering.  Ref.  Sp. 
cuv'er-let.  Coverlet.  Ref.  Sp. 
cuv'ert.  Covert.  Ref.  Sp. 
cuv'er  ture.  Coverture.  Ref.  Sp. 
cuv'et.  Covet.  Ref.  Sp. 
cuv'et-ous.  Covetous.  Ref.  Sp. 
cuv'ey.  Covey.  Ref.  Sp. 
cu'vy  (kfl'vtj,  7i.  Sea-girdles. 
Or  In  ey  Is  la  n  (Is. 

cuy-.  For  various  forms  in  cuy-, 
see  those  in  cui-  and  coi-. 
cuyl.  r.  t.  [OF.  coilhr,  F.  cueil- 
lij-.  Cf.  coil.]  To  collect.  Obs. 
cuz'co  bark  or  china  ( koos'kd). 
Var.  of  cusco  bark  or  china. 
cuz'en.  Cozen.  Ref.  Sp. 
cuz'en-age.  Cozenage.  Ref-  Sp. 
i  enz'in.  Cousin.  Ref.  Sp. 


CV.  Abbr.  Convertible  bonds ;  j 
—  on  the  tape  of  stock  tickers, 
c.  v.,  or  C-  V.  Abbr.  Chevnl-va- 
peur  (F., horse  power);  Common 
Version. 

C.  V.  0  Abbr.  Commander  of 
the  Royal  Victorian  Order. 

C.  W.  Abbr.  Canada  West, 
cw-.  For  various  forms  in  cw-, 
see  those  in  cu-,  QU-. 
ewaer.  +  quire. 
ewakien.  +  quake. 

cwalm.  +  QUALM. 

ewarterne.  +  quartern. 

ewath.  QUOTH. 

cwe&de.  d*  qued. 

ewehte  Obs.  nret.  of  quf.tch. 

cwei8e,  n.  [Icel.  Zrueian.]  A  sore. 

Obs. 

cwelle.  d*  quell. 
eweme.  4  queme. 
ewene.  ^  quean,  queen. 
ewethen.  +  quethe. 
cwic.  +  QUICK. 

ewide.  +  quide. 
cwitaunce.  +  quittance. 
ewiver.  +  quiver. 
c.  w.  o.  Abbr.  Cash  with  order. 
Cwt.,  or  cwt.  Abbr.  Hundred¬ 
weight,  hundredweights:  — 
prop,  for  L.  centum ,  a  hundred, 
and  E.  weight. 

Cy  [without  period,  Cy].  Chem. 


A  symbol  frequently  used  for 
the  cyanogen  group,  CN. 

CY.  ‘Abbr.  Currency;  —  U6ed 
on  the  tape  of  stock  tickers. 
Cy'o-mon  (sT'd-m8n).  Rib. 
Cy'a-mus  (-roils),  n.  [NL.,  fr. 
Gr.  tevapos  a  bean.]  Zool.  See 
WHALE  LOUSE. 

Cv-a'ne-a  (sl-a'nP-db  n.  [NL.l 
Zool.  A  genus  of  jellyfishes  oi 
the  order  Discomedusa?.  C.  arc- 
tica  is  the  common  large  red  jel¬ 
lyfish  of  the  Atlantic  coast. 
cy-a'ne-an(-dn).a.  Cyaneous.  R. 
cy  an-hae'ma-tin,  -he'ma-tln 
(sT'fln-he'md-tln  ;  -hfm'd-tln), 
n.  [ cyano-  -I-  heematin.']  Chem. 
A  compound  supposed  to  be 
formed  when  haematin  or  haemo¬ 
globin  is  acted  on  by  potassium 
cyanide  under  certain  condi¬ 
tions. 

cy  an-hi-dro'sis.  n.  [NL.  ;  cy¬ 
ano-,  1  4-  h it/rosis.  ]  Med.  Ex¬ 
cretion  of  blue  sweat, 
cv  an-hy'drate.  n.  [c//a7io-  -f  hy¬ 
drate.]  A  cyanide.  [cyanic. I 
cy  an  hy'diic.  a.  =  hydro-] 
cy-an'i-dine  (sI-in'T-dln; -den), 
n.  Also -din.  See  triazinf.. 
cy'a-nid-i  on  (sT'd-nld-rBn),  7?. 
[cyanide  -f  »o7».]  Chem.  Ionic 
cyanogen,  CN~. 


cjUan-i-dro'sis  (sVan-T-dro'sIs). 
Var.  of  cyanhidrosis. 
cy'a-nin  (si'd-mn),  n.  [See 
CYANIC.l  See  ANTHOCYANIN. 
cy  a-no-ben'zens,  n.  [cyano-,  2 
4-  benzene.]  Chem.  Benzom- 
trile,  C,  1I-,CN. 

cy  a-no-chlo'rous,  a.  [cyano-,  1 
4-  Gr.  \\wpos  green.]  Bluish 

reen.  Rare. 

ya-no-cit'taCsI'd-nS-sTt'd),!!. 
[NL.  ;  cyano-,  1  4-  Gr.  kltto., 
KL<r<ra,  a  chattering  bird.]  Zool. 
A  genus  of  American  jays  large¬ 
ly -blue  in  color.  See  BLUE  JAY. 
cy'a-no-crys'tal-lin.  n.  [cyano-, 
1  4-  crystal! in.]  Chem.  The 
blue  pigment  of  the  shells  and 
eggs  of  lobsters  and  crabs, turned 
red  by  acids  or  boiling  water, 
cy  a-no-gen'e-sis  (-jf-n'P-sis),  n. 
[cyano-,  2  4-  -genesis.]  The  pro¬ 
duction  of  hydrocyanic  acia.  as 
from  a  glucoside.  —  cy  a  no-ge- 
net'ic  i  t'ik  i.  a. 

Cy  a-no-phyc'e-ae  (-fTs'£-e),  n. 
pi.  [NL.;  cyano-,  1  -f  Gr.  (frv - 
tco$  seaweed.]  Bot.  Syn.  of 
Schizophyce  cjr'ano- 
phy'ceous  (-frsh't/s),  a. 
cy  a-no-phy'cinfsI'd-no-fT'sfn), 

71.  Bot.  =  I'll  YCOCYANIN. 


cy  an'o  phyl,  cy-an'o-phyll  (sT- 

an'r.-fTl),  n.  [cyano-.  1  4--/7dwiZ.] 
=  ANTHOCYANIN.  Obs.  Or  R. 

cy  a-no'pi-a  (sT'd-no'pT-d),  cy/- 
a  nop'si-a  (-nfip'sY-d;  -shd),  n. 
[NL.;  cyano-,  1  4-  -opia,  -opxta.l 
Med.  A  morbid  condition  of 
sight  in  which  all  objects  ap¬ 
pear  blue. 

cy'a-noee  (sT'd-nos),  cy-an'o- 
site  (si-an 'o-sTt),  7i.  [See  cyan¬ 
ic  .1  Chalcanthite.  [cyanotic. I 
cy^a-nosed  (sl'd-ndzd),  a.  =| 
cy  an'o  sin  (sl-ft  n'8-s  Yn),  cy- 
an'o-sine  (-sYn  ;  -sen),  n.  [See 
cyano-. ]  A  methyl  or  ethyl  de¬ 
rivative  of  phloxin.  See  dye. 
Cy  a-no-spi'za  (sT'a-nC-spT'zd), 
n.  [NL.  ;  cyano-,  1  4-  Gr.  ani- 
Ca  a  kind  of  finch.]  Zool.  A 
genus  of  American  finches  con¬ 
sisting  of  the  indigo  bird,  non¬ 
pareil,  and  related  species. 
Formerly  called  Passer ina. 
cy'a-not'ri-chite  (-nM'rl-kTt).n. 

]  -4-  (Jr.  bait.] 

Min.  A  hydrous  basic  sulphate 
of  copper  and  aluminium,  in 
bright  blue  fibrous  forms, 
cv-an  u-ram'ide  (sT-an'fl-r&m'- 
Iq  ;  -Yd),  n.  [cyano-,  1  -f  U7*ic  4- 
amide .]  Chem.  Melamine. 


ale,  senate,  care,  am,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofa  ;  eve,  event,  6nd,  recent,  maker;  ice,  111,  old,  Sbey,  orb,  5dd,  s6ft,  connect;  use,  unite,  urn,  up,  circus,  menu  ; 

U  Foreign  Word.  f  Obsolete  Variant  of.  -f  combined  with.  =  equals. 


CYANURATE 


CYCLOHEXANE 
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cy  a  nu'rate  (si'd-nu'rat ;  sl-Sn'u-),  n.  Chem.  A  Balt  or 
ester  of  cyanuric  acid. 

cy  a  nu'ric  (sl'd-nu'rTk),  a.  [ cyano -,  2  -f  uric.]  Chem. 
Pertaining  to  or  designating  a  white,  crystalline,  almost 
tasteless  acid,  C3N3(OH)3.  It  was  first  obtained  by  heat¬ 
ing  uric  acid  or  urea,  and  called  pyrolithic,  or  pyrouric, 
acid;  and  was  afterwards  obtained  from  cyanic  acid  by 
polymerization.  It  is  a  derivative  of  symmetrical  triazine. 
It  is  called  also  tricarbimide  and  tricyanic  acid, 
cy-aph'e-nine  ( sl-Sf'e-mn  ;  -lien ;  184),  n.  Also  -nin. 
[cyano-,  2  -f-  phenyl  -f-  -hie.]  Chem.  A  white  crystalline 
substance,  C.^CrH^N.*,  formed  by  the  polymerization  of 
benzonitrile  and  in  other  ways.  It  is  a  triazine  derivative. 
Cy'a-thas'pis  (si'd-thSs'pTs),  n.  [NL.  ;  Gr  KvaOos  cup  -j- 
acr/rts  shield.]  Puleon.  A  genus  of  small  ostracophores, 
having  the  dorsal  shield  composed  of  a  large  median  plate 
and  three  smaller  pieces.  Specimens  of  this  genus  from  the 
Ludlow  beds  of  the  Upper  Silurian  are  perhaps  the  earliest 
of  known  vertebrate  remains.  The  genus  was  also  found 
in  the  lower  Old  Red  Sandstone. 

Cy-ath'e-a  (si-Jth'e-a),  n.  [NL.  See  cyathus.]  Bot.  A 
large  genus  of  tree  ferns,  type  of  the  family  Cyatheaceae, 
having  the  sporangia  inclosed  in  cup-6haped  indusia.  The 
species  are  natives  of  South  America,  Africa,  and  Poly¬ 
nesia.  Some  species  are  common  in  greenhouses.  The 
crown  of  C.  medullaris ,  of  New  Zealand,  is  eaten  by  the 
natives,  being  similar  to  sago  in  nutritive  properties' 

Cy  ath  e-a'ce  ae  (-a'se-e;  sl'a-the-),  n.  pi.  [NL.]  Bot.  A 
family  of  tropical  tree  ferns  having  ample,  palmlike  fronds 
with  crowded,  stalked  sporangia,  either  naked  or  oftener  in¬ 
closed  in  a  cup-shaped  induaium.  The  majority  of  existing 
tree  ferns  are  of  this  family.  —  cy-athe-a'ceous  (-slws),  a. 
cy-ath'i  form  (sI-5th'T-f6rm  ;  sI'd-thT-ffirm'),  a.  [L.  cyathus 
4  a  cup  (Gr.  kvolOos)  -}-  -form.]  Shaped  like  a  cup,  a  little 
widened  at  the  top. 

cy-ath'i-um  (si-Xth'T-am),  n.  ;  pi.  -athia  (-d).  [NL.]  Bot. 
The  inflorescence  of  Euphorbia ,  consisting  of  a  cuplike  in¬ 
volucre  inclosing  several  naked  staminate  flowers  and  a 
single  naked  pistillate  flower. 

cy-ath'o-lith  (-o-lTth),  n.  [cyathus  -}-  -lith.]  Geol.  A  kind 
of  coccolith  resembling  a  minute  cyathus,  or  cup  widened 
at  the  top. 

Cy'a-thO-phyl'li-daB  (si'd-tho-fTl'T-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.  ;  Gr 
KvaOos  cyathus  -f-  <j)v\\ou  leaf.] 

Paleon.  A  family  of  Paleozoic  corals 
of  the  group  Tetracoralla.  The 
typical  genus,  Cy  a  tho  phyl'lum 
(-?zm),  comprises  over  one  hundred 
species,  most  abundant  in  the  De¬ 
vonian,  and  includes  both  simple 
cup  corals  and  compound  forms.  — 
cy  a-tho-phyl'line  (-Tn;  -In),  a.  — 
cy  a-tho-phyl'loid  (-oid),  a.  &  n. 
cy'a-thus  (sl'd-th&s),  or  (in  sense  1) 

ky'a-th0S(ki'd-th0s),7i.;jyLcYATHl  Cyathophvlloid  (He- 
(-tin),  kyathoi  (-thoi).  [L.,  cup,  liophyllum  halli)  (J) 
fr.  Gr.  #cua^o?.]  1.  Class.  Archseol.  An  earthenware  ladle 

or  long-handled  cup,  for  filling  drinking  cups  with  wine. 

2.  Bot.  a  Any  small  cup-shaped  cavity  or  organ,  esp.  the 
cupule  of  a  liverwort,  b  [cap.]  A  genus  of  nidulariaceous 
fungi  having  the  spores  in  a  cup-shaped  peridium. 

3.  See  measure. 

Cyb'e-le  [sTt/e-le),  n.  [L.,  fr.  Gr.  Ku/3e'A rj.]  The  great 
nature  goddess  of  the  ancient  peoples  of  Anatolia.  Pri¬ 
marily  she  was  a  deification  of  the  earth  as  sustaining  and 
reproducing  the  wild  life  of  nature ;  secondarily  she  was 
the  nourishing  mother  of  man,  giver  of  the  arts  of  life, 
and  founder  and  upholder  of  cities  and  nations.  She  was 
thought  to  haunt  mountain  and  forest  fastnesses,  accom¬ 
panied  by  trains  of  wild  attendants  (Corybante«,  Dactvli) 
bearing  torches  and  dancing  to  music.  Features  of  her 
service  were,  in  early  days,  armed  female  temple  attend¬ 
ants  (prob.  the  Amazons  of  Greek  legend);  later,  hierodules 
and  emasculated  priests,  or  Galli.  Orgiastic  rites  and  rev¬ 
elries  were  celebrated  in  honor  of  her  and  of  her  god  lover, 
Attis,  who  typified  the  annually  dying  and  rejuvenated 
vegetation.  Phrygia,  Lydia,  and  Mysia  were  the  chief  early 
centers  of  her  cult, but  it  was  widely  adopted  by  the  Greeks, 
who  identified  the  goddess  with  the  Cretan  Rhea  as  Rhea 
Cybele,  the  Great  Mother  of  the  Gods.  The  Romans  im¬ 
ported  her  cult  direct  from  Asia  Minor  in  204  b.  c.  The  god¬ 
dess  was  represented  as  riding  in  a  lion-drawn  chariot  or 
as  enthroned  between  lions,  wearing  the  mural  crown,  and 
holding  the  patera  and  tympanon.  In  mythology  she  was 
regarded  as  mother  of  Zeus  and  foster  mother  of  Dionysus, 
and  she  was  sometimes  regarded  by  the  Greeks  as  a  form 
of  Demeter,  Artemis,  or  Aphrodite.  See  Great  Mother, 
Magna  Mater,  Rhea. 

cy'cad  (si'kSd),  w.  [See  Cycas.]  a  Any  plant  of  the  fam¬ 
ily  Cycadaceae,  as  the  sago  palm,  etc.  b  Paleobot.  A  fos¬ 
sil  cycadean  trunk. 

Cyc  a  da'ce  ae  (sTk'  d-d  a'se-e  ;  sl'kd-),  n.  pi.  [NL.  See 
Cycas.]  Bot.  A  family  of  gymnospermous  plants  in  which 
fertilization  takes  place  by  means  of  spermatozoids,  hence 
showing  a  close  relationship  to  the  Pteridophy ta  and  lower 
groups.  They  are  intermediate  in  appearance  between  tree 
Ferns  and  palms,  having  a  thick  trunk  crowned  by  a  tuft 
of  large  pinnately  divided  leaves.  The  principal  genera 
are  Cyras ,  Zamia ,  Dion ,  and  Encrphafartos,  mostly  na¬ 
tives  of  the  tropics.  —  cyc  a  da'ceous  (-shws),  a. 

Cyc'a  dales  (-lez),  n.  pi.  [NL.]  Bot.  An  order  of  gym¬ 
nospermous  plants  coextensive  with  the  family  Cycadaceae. 
cy  ca'de  an  (sT-ka'de-dn  ;  si-),  a.  Bot.  Belonging  or  re¬ 
lating  to  the  family  Cycadaceae,  living  cycads,  or  to  the  fam¬ 
ily  Bennettitaceae,  fossil  cycads. 

Cyc  a-de  oi'de  a  (sTk'a-de-oi'de-d  ;  sl'kd-),  n.  [NL.  See 
Cycas  ;  -oid.]  Paleobot.  A  genus  of  Mesozoic  gymnosper¬ 
mous  plants  of  the  family  Bennettitaceae.  It  is  represented 
by  petrified,  chiefly  silicified,  trunks  clothed  with  a  thick 
false  bark  or  armor  made  up  from  the  persistent  leaf  bases 
and  surrounding  ramentum,  and  having  the  reproductive 


cy-an'u-ret  (s!-an'fl-rgt),  n. 
Chem  A  cyanide.  Obs. 
cy'afch.  n.  A  cyathus.  Ohs. 
cy'a-thoid  (sT'n-thoid),  a.  [cy- 
flt flUS  -f-  =  CYATHIFOKM. 

cy 'a-tho-zoroid  (s  I'd- 1  h  o-z  o'  - 
oid),  n.  [cyathus  4-  zooid.\ 
Zoo  I.  The  imperfect  primary 
zooid  of  certain  compound  tuni¬ 
ca  tes,  as  Pyrosoma.  The  second¬ 
ary  zooids  bud  from  it. 
cyati  a.  cyatyca.  -f  sciatica. 
cyb.  cybbe.  +  si  n 
Cy-be'be  (sl-oS'be),  n.  [Gr. 
KvfZrjfZr).]  =  Cybele. 
Cy-bi*'ter  (sI-bYs'tSr),  n.  [NL., 


fr.  Gr.  KvpurrrfTrip  a  diver.] 
Zool.  A  genus  of  large  diving 
beetles.  See  Dytiscid.e. 
eye.,  or  Cyc-  Abbr.  Cycling  ; 
cyclopedia  :  cyclopedic, 
cy-ca'de-oua  (sT-ka'd?-«8  ;  si-), 
a.  Hot.  Cycadaceous. 
cy-cad'l-form  (sI-k&d'Y-ffirm  ; 
si-),  a.  [rycad  -f-  -form.)  Hot. 
Havin'.'  the  form  of  a  cycad. 

cye'a-dite(sik'd-dTt:  sT'kd-).  n. 
Paleobot.  Any  fossil  eyend.  Obs. 
Cyc  a-do-fil'i-ces  (-df5-fYl'T-sez), 
ii.pl.  [NL.  See  Cycas  ;  Fili- 
ces.]  Paleobot.  Syn.  of  PTE- 
ri  dos  pe  hm  a?.  —  cyc  a-do-fil  i- 


Cyclamen. 


organs  more  or  less  embedded  in  it.  Many  species  are 
known  from  European  and  American  deposits. 

Cy'cas  (si'kSs),  n.  [Of  uncertain  origin  :  perh.  fr.  Gr.  kv- 
tcas,  an  error  for  koiko.?,  acc.  pi.  of  /coi£  an  Egyptian  kind 
of  palm.  Oxf.  E.  J).]  Bot.  A  genus  of  gymnospermous 
trees  typifying  the  family  Cycadacea*,  of  wide  distribution 
in  warm  regions.  C.  revolula ,  of  Japan,  is  a  well-known 
greenhouse  plant,  and  C.  circinalis  is  also  cultivated.  The 
trunk  yields  a  kind  of  sago, and  on  account  of  their  palm¬ 
like  habit  the  species  are  often  called  sago  palms. 

Cy  clad'ic  (si-klSd'Tk),  a.  [From  Gr.  KvKAdSe?  Cyclades, 
fr.  ku/cAo?  circle.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Cyclades  Is¬ 
lands ;  specif.,  designating,  or  pertaining  to,  the  prehis¬ 
toric  civilization  (placed  between  2500  and  1000  b.  c.)  which 
prevailed  there  previous  to  the  Mycenaean  civilization. 
Cyc'la  men  (sTk'ld-mgn),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  KvicXupnvos, 
Ki'K\ap.i<;.]  Bot.  A  small  genus  of  primulaceous  plants 
having  depressed  rounded  tubers,  basal 
leaves,  and  pretty  nodding  white  or 
pink  flowers  with  reflexed  petals.  They 
are  natives  of  the  mountains  of  Europe 
and  western  Asia,  some  blooming  m 
spring  and  others  in  fall.  C.  I  ati folium 
and  its  varieties  are  among  the  most 
popular  plants  for  pot  culture.  Also 
|/.c.J,  a  plant  or  flower  of  this  genus, 
cyc'la  min  (-min),  n.  A  white,  amor¬ 
phous,  poisonous  glucoside,  the  active 
principle  of  the  root  of  Cyclamen  euro¬ 
pium.  It  is  a  drastic  cathartic, 
cyc'lane  (sfk'lan  ;  sl'klan),  n.  [ cyclo -,  2  -f-  -ane.]  Org. 
Chem.  A  saturated  cyclic  hydrocarbon,  as  cyclopentane  or 
cyclohexane.  Off.  Nom. 

CycTan-tha'ce-ae  (sTk'lSn-tlia'se-e  ;  si'klJn-),  n.pl.  [NL.] 
Bot.  .A  small  family  of  tropical  monocotyledonous  plants 
constituting  the  order  Cyc  lan  tha'les  ( -tha'lez).  They  are 
intermediate  between  the  palms  (Phoenicaceae)  and  the 
screw  pines  (Pandanacese),  and  were  formerly  included  in 
the  one  or  the  other.  They  are  erect  palmlike  plants  with 
subterranean  rhizomes,  or  epiphytic  climbing  lianes.  The 
inflorescence  is  borne  in  a  spaaix.  Of  the  6  genera  Cy- 
clanthus  and  Carludovica  are  the  most  important.  —  cyc  - 
lan  tha'ceous  (-shfis),  a. 

Cy-clan'thus  (sT-kl5n'thws ;  si-),  n.  [NL. ;  cyclo-  -f-  -an- 
thus.]  Bot.  A  small  genus  of  tropical  South  American 
plants,  type  of  the  Cyclanthaceae,  having  milky  juice, 
equitant  leaves,  and  unisexual  flowers  arranged  spirally 
on  the  spadix. 

cyc'lar-thro'sis  (sTk'lar-thro'sTs  ;  sl'klar-),  n.  [NL. ;  cy¬ 
clo-  -f-  arthrosis.]  Anat.  A  pivot  joint.  —  cyc'Iar-thro'- 
dl-al  (-dt-al),  a. 

cyclas  (sTk'ISs ;  si'klSs),  n.  [L.  cyclas  state  robe  of 
women,  Gr.  kvkXcv;.  Cf.  ciclatoun.]  1.  An  outer  robe  with 
ornamental  border  worn  by  women,  and  (rarely)  by  men, 
in  imperial  Rome ;  hence,  a  surcoat  worn  in  the  Middle 
Ages  by  women,  and  sometimes  by  knights  over  their  armor. 

2.  =  CICLATOUN. 

3.  [cap.]  Zool.  Syn.  of  Sph^erium. 

cy'cle  (sl'k’l),  n.  [L.  cyclus ,  fr.  Gr.  kvkAo?  ring  or  circle, 
cycle  ;  akin  to  Skr.  cakra  wheel,  circle  :  cf.  F.  cycle.  See 
wheel.]  1.  An  imaginary  circle  or  orbit  in  the  heavens  ; 
one  of  the  celestial  spheres.  Milton. 

2.  One  of  the  intervals  or  spaces  of  time  in  which  one 
course  or  round  of  a  certain  regularly  and  continually  re¬ 
curring  succession  of  events  or  phenomena  is  completed;  a 
period  of  time  marked  by  the  beginning  and  completion 
of  one  round  or  course  of  events  recurring  in  the  same 
order  in  a  series  ;  as,  the  cycle  of  the  seasons,  or  of  the  year. 

3.  A  complete  course  of  operations  of  some  kind,  returning 
into  itself  and  restoring  the  original  state  ;  circle  ;  round. 

4.  An  age  ;  a  long  period  of  time. 

Better  fifty  years  of  Europe  than  a  cycle  of  Cathay.  Tennyson. 

5  An  orderly  list  for  a  given  time  ;  a  calendar.  Obs. 

We  .  .  .  present  our  •'ardeners  with  a  complete  cycle  of  what 

is  requisite  to  he  done  throughout  every  month.  Evelyn. 

6  The  circle  of  subjects  connected  with  the  exploits  of 
the  hero  or  heroes  of  some  particular  period  which  have 
served  as  a  popular  theme  for  poetry,  as  the  legend  of  Ar¬ 
thur  and  the  knights  of  the  Round  Table,  and  that  of 
Charlemagne  and  his  paladins. 

7  In  technical  senses  :  a  Thermodyn.  A  series  of  opera¬ 
tions  in  which  heat  is  imparted  to  (or  taken  away  from)  a 
working  substance  which  by  its  expansion  gives  up  a  part 
of  its  internal  energy  in  the  form  of  mechanical  work  (or 
being  compressed  increases  its  internal  energy)  and  is 
again  brought  back  to  its  original  state.  See  Carnot’s 
cycle,  Otto  cycle,  Rankine’s  cycle,  b  Math.  In  Loba- 
chevskian  geometry,  the  locus  of  all  points  equidistant 
from  a  fixed  point  (the  center )  and  therefore  from  the  polar 
of  the  center  (the  axis).  When  the  center  is  real  the  cy¬ 
cle  is  a  circle ;  when  ideal,  it  is  called  hypercycle ,  the  axis 
remaining  real,  c  Bot.  (1)  In  phyllotaxy,  a  section  or 
turn  of  the  spiral  between  one  member  and  the  next  imme¬ 
diately  over  it.  (2)  A  whorl  of  floral  leaves,  d  Zool.  In  a 
coral,  a  set  of  septa  or  tentacles  of  the  same  age.  e 
Elec.  A  complete  positive  and  negative  wave  of  an  alter¬ 
nating  current ;  one  period.  The  number  of  cycles  (per 
second)  is  a  measure  of  the  frequency  of  an  alternating 
current. 

8  A  bicycle,  tricycle,  or  other  similar  vehicle. 

cycle  of  alternations,  Elec.,  a  complete  or  double  alternation 
of  an  alternating  current ;  also,  the  time  required  for  a 
complete  alternation.  —  c.  of  eclipses,  a  period  of  about  fi,5S6 
days,  the  time  of  revolution  of  the  moon’s  node  ;  — called 
saros  by  the  Chaldeans.—  c.  of  erosion,  Phys.  Grog .,  the  time 
necessary  to  reduce  a  region,  as  a  continent  or  a  river 
basin,  to  base  level.  — c.  of  indiction,  a  period  of  15  years, 
employed  in  Roman  and  ecclesiastical  chronology,  hav¬ 
ing  reference  to  certain  judicial  acts  which  took  place  at 
stated  epochs  under  the  Greek  emperors.  See  indiction,  3. 


cin'e-an  (-stn'f-an),  a. 
cychory.  f  chicory. 

Cfyc'lad  (s  Y  k'l  H  d),  n.  An  in¬ 
habitant  of  the  Cyclades  Is¬ 
lands.  Have. 

cy'c’arUT'kldrVi.  Cyclic.  Rare. 
cy'cle-dom  (sl'k’l-dwm),  n.  See 
-DOM  :  cycle,  a  vehicle. 

Cyc'li  ae  (sYk'lY-e  ;  sT'klY-e),  ». 
pi.  [NL.]  See  Pal.eosuon- 
DYU’S.  [CYCLICAL.  I 

cyc'li-cal-ly,  arlv.  of  cyclic, | 
cyc'li-cism  (-sYz’m).  See -ism. 
cyc'li-cot'o-my  (sY  k'l  Y-k  5  t'f»- 
mY),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  kvkXikos 
circular  +  - tomy .]  Division  of 


the  ciliary  body  in  glaucoma 
cyclo  .  or  Cycio  Abbr.  Cyclo¬ 
pedia:  cyclopedic 
Cy  clo-bran  chi-a'ta  (sl'klo- 
hrlli)/kl-a'td  ;  sYk'lfi-),  n.  pi. 
[NL.  ;  cyclo-  +  Gr.  /Spayx  ta 
gills.]  Zool.  In  old  classifica¬ 
tions,  an  artificial  group  consist¬ 
ing  of  the  chitons  nnd  true  lim 
pets,  which  have  gills  about  the 
margin  of  the  body.  In  a  later 
sense,  the  true  limpets  alone.  — 
cy  clo-bran'chl-ate,  a. 
cy'clo-ceph'a-lus  (-s  5  f'a-1  u  s), 
n. ;  pi.  -Li  (-11).  [NL.  ;  cyclo-  + 
Gr.  K€<f>a\ri  head.J  Med.  A 


—  cycle  of  the  moon,  the  Metonic  or  the  Callippic  cycle  (see 
these).  — c.  of  the  sun,  or  solar  c.,  a  period  of  28  years,  at 
the  end  of  which  time  the  days  of  the  month  according 
to  the  old  style  or  Julian  calendar  return  to  the  same  days 
of  the  week.  The  dominical  or  Sunday  letter  follows  the 
same  order ;  hence  the  solar  cycle  is  also  called  the  cycle 
of  the  Sunday  letter.  In  the  Gregorian  calendar  the  solar 
cycle  is  in  general  interrupted  at  the  end  of  the  century. 

cy'cle  (sl'k’l),  v.  i. ;  cy'cled  (-k’ld) ;  cy'cling  (si'klTng). 

1.  To  pass  through  a  cycle  of  changes ;  to  recur  in  cycles. 

2.  To  ride  a  bicycle,  tricycle,  or  other  form  of  cycle, 
cycle  engine  Mach.  All  efficient  kind  of  gas  engine  hav¬ 
ing  a  linkwork  connection  between  the  piston  and  crank 
pin  so  as  to  give  short  admission  and  compression  strokes 
and  long  expansion  and  exhaust  strokes. 

cy'cler  (si'kler),  n.  One  who  rides  a  cycle, 
cyc'll-an  (sik'lT-an),  a.  [Gr.  kvkAios  circular.]  1.  Per¬ 
taining  to  a  cycle  of  poetry  ;  as,  cyclian  poets. 

2.  Designating  the  cyclic  chorus. 

cyc'lic  (sTk'ltk  ;  si'klTk  ;  277),  a.  [L.  cyclicus ,  Gr  kvkAi- 
kos,  fr.  kvkAcmj  :  cf.  F.  cyclique.  See  cycle.]  1.  Of  or  pert, 
to  a  cycle  or  circle  ;  moving  in  cycles  ;  as,  cyclic  time. 

With  this  eontinmil  outcropping,  thin  cyclic  persistence,  of  the 
romance  in  English  fiction.  Richard  Burton. 

2.  Of  or  pertaining  to  an  epic  cycle  ;  as,  a  cyclic  poem. 

3.  Class.  Pros.  Pertaining  to  or  designating  a  kind  of 
shortened  dactyl  or  anapaest  having  the  time  of  only  three 
morae,  or  short  syllables,*  instead  of  four  ;  as,  the  cyclic  or 
“  lyric”  dactyl  is  equivalent  in  time  to  a  trochee.  Thus 
while  the  four  morae  of  the  true  dactyl  are  arranged 

2  +  1  +  1  (J  D  or-w-'j,  the  three  of  the  cyclic  dactyl 

are  commonly  treated  (after  J.  H.  Schmidt  and  others)  as 

arranged  1J  +  J  +  1  (m  or  wj,  sometimes  (after 

Westphal)  as  arranged  1}  +  j  +  ?  (m  or  -  ww  \ 

See  trochaic  dactyl,  prosody. 

4  Chem.  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  characterized  by,  a  closed 
chain  or  ring  formation.  Compounds  in  which  the  ring 
is  composed  of  carbon  atoms  are  called  carbocyclic  ;  of 
atoms  of  the  same  kind,  whether  carbon  or  not,  lsocyclic  ; 
of  atoms  of  different  kinds,  heterocyclic.  See  closed  cha  in. 
The  organic  cyclic  compounds  are  very  numerous  and  in¬ 
clude  benzene,  naphthalene,  anthracene,  quinoline,  pyri¬ 
dine,  thiophene,  etc.,  and  their  derivatives.  Many  alka¬ 
loids,  terpenes,  and  other  natural  substances  possess  cyc¬ 
lic  structure. 

5.  Bot.  Having  the  floral  leaves  arranged  in  cycles  or 
whorls  ;  —  applied  to  flowers.  Cf.  acyclic. 
cyclic  chorus,  Gr.  Antiq.,  the  chorus  which  sang  and  danced 
to  the  dithyrambic  odes  round  the  altar  of  Dionysus.  —  c. 
constant,  Math.,  the  constant  difference  in  the  values  of  an 
integral  on  opposite  edges  of  a  crosscut.  —  c.  cube  or  square, 
Math.,  a  cube  or  square  (number)  congruent  with  its  oase, 
particularly  to  the  modulus  10,  as  64  =  43  and  36  =  62.  — 
c.  determinant.  Math.  See  circulant.  —  c.  dyadic.  Math.,  a 
dyadic  expressible  as  nearly  as  desired  as  a  root  of  1  ora 
universal  idemfactor.  —  c.  function.  Myth.,  a  function  that 
changes  in  value  by  an  additive  constant  whenever  its  va¬ 
riable  arguments  pass  continuously  through  a  cycle  of 
values.  —  c.  permutation.  Math.,  rearranging  a  set  of  sym¬ 
bols  by  putting  for  each  the  one  that  follows  and  the  nrst 
for  the  last,  or  inversely,  like  pushing  beads  round  on  a 
string.  —  c.  poets,  the  epic  poets  w  ho  followed  Homer,  and 
composed  (probably  none  later  than  600  b.  c.)  on  the  Trojan 
w  ar  and  its  heroes :  —  so  called  because  keeping  within 
the  circle  of  a  single  subject.  Also,  any  series  or  coterie 
of  poets  writing  on  one  subject.  —  c.  quadrilateral,  an  en¬ 
cyclic  quadrilateral.  —  c  sections,  Math.,  circular  sections, 
cyc'lic  (sik'lik  :  si'klTk  ;  277),  n.  A  cyclic  poem, 
cyc'li  cal  (sTk'lT-kal ;  si'klT-),  a.  1.  Cyclic  (in  senses  1-4). 
2  Bot.  Coiled  in  a  circle  ; — applied  to  some  embryos.  K. 
cyclical  group,  Math.,  a  set  of  repeated  operations  and  their 
inverses, as  .  .  .  S'1,  Sx,\,  S~ 1,  S~-,  .  .  . 
cy 'elide  (sl'klld  ;  -klid  ;  277),  n.  [Gr.  kuacAo?  circle.] 
Math.  A  quartic  surface  touching  all  spheres  orthogonal 
to  a  given  sphere,  with  centers  on  a  given  quadric.  Du- 
pin’s  cyclide  results  when  the  auadric  degenerates  into  a 
conic;  it  touches  always  a  sphere  that  always  touches 
three  fixed  spheres. 

cy'cling  (si'klTng),  n.  Act  or  practice  of  riding  a  cycle, 
esp.  a  bicycle. —  cy'clism  (sl'kITz’m),  n. 
cy'clist  (sl'kITst),  7i.  1.  A  cycler. 

2.  One  who  asserts  or  believes  in  the  existence  of  natural 
cycles  in  the  recurrence  of  phenomena,  as  in  the  recur¬ 
rence  of  famines  in  connection  with  sun  spots,  etc.  —  cy- 
clis'tic  (sI-klTs'tTk),  a. 

cy-cli'tis  (sT-kli'tTs  ;  si-),  n.  [NL.  ;  Gr.  kvkXos  circle  -f- 
-itis.]  Med.  Inflammation  of  the  ciliary  body.  It  is  usual¬ 
ly  associated  with  iritis. 

cy'clo-  (sl'klo-;  sTk'lo-).  [Gr.  *Ao<?  a  circle,  wheel.] 

1.  Combining  form  meaning  circular,  of  a  circle  or  wheel. 

2.  Chem.  A  combining  form  used  in  forming  the  names 
of  cyclic  compounds.  Off.  Nom. 

Cy  clo  both'ra  (-bbth'rd),  n.  [NL.;  cyclo-  +  Gr.  0 o'0po?  pit ; 

—  referring  to  the  nectaries.]  a  Bot.  Syn.  of  Calochortus. 
b  [/.  c.]  Hort.  A  Mexican  liliaceous  plant  ( Calochortus 
flaws)  often  cultivated  for  its  pretty  yellow  flowers. 

Cy  clo  ga  noi'de-i  (-ga-noi'de-I),  n.  pi.  [NL.  ;  cyclo-  -f- 
Ganoidci.]  Zool.  A  group  of  ganoid  fishes  having  cycloid 
scales  and  closely  approaching  the  teleosts  in  structure. 
The  bowfin  (Amia  ca/va)  is  the  only  living  example. — 
cy'clo-gan'oid  (-gSn'oid  ;  -ga'noid),  a.  &  n. 
cy  clog'e  nous  (sl-kl5j'e-nas),  a.  [cyclo-  -|-  -genous.] 
Said  of  a  stem  growing  in  concentric  circles  ;  exogenous, 
cy'clo-graph  (sl'klo-graf),  n.  [cyclo-  -j-  -graph.]  1.  = 

ARCOGRAPH. 

2  Phofog.  A  special  form  of  camera  giving  a  panoramic 
view  of  the  entire  periphery  of  an  object,  as  a  vase. 

3.  An  autographic  apparatus,  to  be  carried  on  a  bicycle, 
for  making  a  topographical  record  of  the  line  traversed. 


fetus  with  but  one  eye,  in  the 
median  line  of  the  face.  —  cy'- 
clo-ce-phal'ic  (-sM&l'Tk),  a. 
cy'clo-cli'nal  (-klT'iv/1).  a.  [cy¬ 
clo-  -f  Gr.  KXiveiv  to  incline.] 
Geol.  Qu  aqua  vernal, 
cy'clo-cce'lic  (-se'lTk),  cy'clo- 
coe'lous  (-se'ltfs),  a.  [cyclo-  -|- 
Gr.  KoiAia  the  intestines  ]  Zool. 
Having  the  intestines  arranged 
in  one  or  more  spiral  con¬ 
volutions,  instead  of  simple 
loops,  as  certain  birds, 
cy'clode  (sT'kldd),  n.  [ cyclo - 
-4-  2d  -ode.)  Math.  Thecontin- 
ued  or  nth  involute  of  a  circle  ; 


—  so  called  by  Sylvester, 
cy'clo-gen  (sT'klfi-jCn;  sTk'18  ), 
w.  [cyclo-  +  -gen.]  Hot.  = 
exogen.  CW>a.  —  cy-clog'e  nou* 
(sl-klOj'f-nns),  a  Obs. 
cy-clog  'ra-pher(  sT  -k  I5g'rd-f  Fr), 
w.  [cyclo-  -f  -i/rapher.]  A  writer 
of  n  cycle  (of  legends,  etc.) 
cy'clo-hep'tane.  n.  [cyclo-,  2  + 
heptane Suberane  Off.  Nom. 
cy  clo-hep'ta  none,  n  [cyclo-, 
2  -f  heptane.  1  Chem.  Suberone 
Off.  Nom . 

cy'clo-hex'ane,  n.  [cyclo-,  2  + 
hex-  4-  -one  ]  Chem.  llexa- 
methylene.  Off.  Nom. 


food,  fo~ot ;  out,  oil  ,  chair  ;  go  ;  sing,  ink  ;  «»en,  thin ;  nature,  verdjjre  (250) ;  K  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144) ;  boN  ;  yet ;  zh  =  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Goid*. 
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CYLINDER  CONDENSATION 


cy'cloid  (si'kloid),  n.  [Gr.  kvkAo€i6»)?  circular  ;  kvk\o%  cir¬ 
cle  -}-  60?  form  :  cf.  F.  cy- 

cloide. ]  1.  Geom.  A  curve 

traced  by  a  point  ou  the  radius 
(prolonged  if  necessary)  of  a 
circle  rolling  in  a  plane  along 
a  line  in  the  plane.  It  is  called 
common,  curtate,  or  prolate,  ac¬ 
cording  ‘as  the  generating 
point  (p  in  illust.)  is  on, 
without ,  or  within  the  circle. 

2.  Zool.  A  fish  with  cycloid 
scales  ;  one  of  the  Cycloidei. 
cy'cloid  (si'kloid),  a.  1.  Cir¬ 
cular,  or  arranged  in  circles. 

2-  Zool.  Pertaining  to  or  des¬ 
ignating  a  type  of  scale  found 
on  many  fishes  (see  cycloid 


Prolate  Cycloid. 


scale),  or  a  fish  or  a  group  of  fishes  (Cycloidei)  with  such 
scales,  —  cycloid  scale,  Zo'ol .,  a  fish  scale  which  is  thin  and 
not  enameled,  and  shows  concentric  lines  of  growth,  with¬ 
out  serrations  on  the  margin. 

cy-cloi'dal  (si-kloi'dal),  a.  1.  Pert,  to  or  resembling  a  cy¬ 
cloid  ;  as,  the  cycloidal  space  between  a  cycloid  and  its  base. 
2.  Zool.  =  cycloid,  2. 


cycloidal  engine.  =  geometric  lathe.  —  c.  pendulum,  a  pen¬ 
dulum  the  bob  of  which  is  constrained  to  move  in  a  cycloid. 
It  consists  usually  of  a  simple  pendulum  the  string  of 
which  unw'raps  from  and  wraps  upon  an  evolute  of  the 
cycloid  to  be  described.  It  is  perfectly  isochronous. 
Cy-cloi'de  i  (-de-I),  n.  pi.  [NL.  ;  cyclo-  -j-  -old.]  Zool. 
An  order  of  fishes,  proposed  by  Agassiz,  for  those  with 
cycloid  scales.  It  included  most  malacopterygians  and 
some  acanthopterygians,  but  is  not  now  considered  a  nat¬ 
ural  group.  —  cy-cloi'de  an  (-an),  cy  cloi'di  an,  a.  &  n. 
cy  clo-mat'ic  (si'klo-mSt'Yk),  a.  [Gr.  KVKAw/xa,  -/aaro?,  a 
wheel.]  Math.  Relating  to  cycles  ;  denoting  the  number 
of  cycles  in  a  diagram. 

cy-clom'e-ter  (si-kl5m'e-ter),  n.  [cyclo-  -{-  -meter.']  1.  An 
instrument  to  measure  arcs  of  circles. 

2.  A  contrivance  for  recording  the  revolutions  of  a  wheel, 
often  used  for  registering  distance  traversed,  as  by  a  bicycle, 
cy  clo  met'ric  (si'klo-mSt'rYk)  [  a.  Relating  to  cyclometry, 
cy'clo-met'ri-cal  (-ingt'ri-kal) J  or  the  division  of  a  circle 
into  equal  parts. 

cy-clom'e-try  (si-kl5m'e-trY),*t.  [cyclo-  -f-  -metry.]  Geom. 
a  The  doctrine  of  measuring,  specif,  of  “  squaring,”  cir¬ 
cles.  b  The  doctrine  of  circular  functions,  c  Cyelotomy. 
cy 'Clone  (si'klon),  n.  [Gr.  kvkAwi/  moving  in  a  circle,  p. 
pr.  of  kvkAovp,  fr.  kvkAo?  circle.]  1.  Meteor,  a  A  vio¬ 
lent  storm,  often  of  vast  extent,  characterized  by  high 
winds  rotating  about  a  calm  center  of  low  atmospheric 
pressure.  This  center  moves  onward,  often  with  a  veloc¬ 
ity  of  as  much  as  twenty  or  thirty  miles  an  hour,  b  In  gen¬ 
eral,  a  condition  of  the  atmosphere  characterized  by  a  cen¬ 
tral  area  of  pressure  much  lower  than  that  of  surrounding 
areas,  and  a  system  of  winds  blowing  inward  and  around 
(clockwise  in  the  southern  hemisphere  and  counter-clock¬ 
wise  in  the  northern) ;  —  called  also  a  low-area  storm.  It  is 
attended  by  high  temperature,  moist  air,  abundant  precipi¬ 
tation,  and  clouded  sky.  The  term  includes  the  hurricane, 
typhoon,  baguio,  and  tropical  storms ;  it  should  not  be 
applied  to  the  moderate  disturbances  attending  ordinary 
areas  of  low  pressure  nor  to  tornadoes,  waterspouts,  or 
“  twisters,”  in  which  the  vertical  motion  is  more  impor¬ 
tant  than  the  horizontal.  Cf.  anticyclone,  a. 

2.  A  tornado.  See  b  above,  and  tornado,  2  b.  Middle  U.  S. 

3.  Astron.  A  violent  rotary  storm  sometimes  observed  iD 
the  solar  photosphere. 

cyclone  cellar  or  pit-  A  cellar  or  excavation  used  for 
refuge  from  a  cyclone,  or  tornado.  Middle  U.  S. 
cyclone  center  or  centre.  The  region  of  lowest  baro¬ 
metric  pressure  about  which  cyclonic  winds  are  blowing  ; 
the  eye  of  a  hurricane. 

cy-clon'lc  (si-kl5n'Yk),  cy-clon'i-cal  (-Y-k&l),  a.  Pert,  to, 
or  of  the  nature  of,  a  cyclone.  —  cy-clon'i  cal-ly,  adv. 
cyclonic  region,  the  area  covered  by  a  cyclone.  —  c.  storm. 
Meteor.  =  cyclone  b- 

cy'clon-ol'o-gy  (si'klon-51'o-jY),  n.  [ cyclone  -f-  -logy.] 

The  science  of  cyclones.  —  cy  clon  ol'o-gist  (-jTst),  n. 
cy-clo'no-scope  (si-klo'no-skop),  n.  [cyclone  -\-  -scope.] 
An  apparatus  to  assist  in  locating  the  center  of  a  cyclone, 
cy'clo  b'le-fine  (sPklo-o'le-fYii  ;  -fen  ;  184),  n.  [ cyclo -,  2 
-f-  olefine .]  Org.  Chem.  a  Any  cyclic  hydrocarbon  con¬ 
taining  a  double  bond,  b  Sometimes,  a  polymethylene. 
Cy  clo  pe'an  (sl'klo-pe'dii),  a.  [L.  Cyclopcus,  Gr.  Kv- 
KAwrreto?,  fr.  KvxAwt//  Cyclops.]  1.  Pertaining  to  the  Cy¬ 
clopes  ;  characteristic  of  the  Cyclopes  ;  huge  ;  gigantic ; 
vast  and  rough  ;  massive  ;  as,  Cyclopean  labors. 

2.  Arch.  Pertaining  to  or  designating  a  style  of  stone  con¬ 
struction  typically  of  large  irregular  blocks  without  mortar. 
Cyclopean  eve,  an  imaginary  eye  in  the  middle  of  the  fore¬ 
head,  which  would  see  objects  in  space  where  we  normally 
see  them  by  binocular  vision. 

cy'clo-pe'di-a  )  (-pe'dY-ri),  n.  [NL.;  Gr.  kvk Ao?  circle  -{- 
cy  clo  pae'di  a  I  ncu&eLa  the  bringing  up  of  a  child,  edu¬ 
cation,  fr.  7rat6eveu/to  bring  up  a  child,  fr.  naU  child.  See 
cycle;  cf.  encyclopedia,  pedagogue.]  1.  The  full  com¬ 
pass  of  human  knowledge.  Obs. 


2.  A  work  containing  information  in  all  departments  of 
knowledge,  or  on  all  subjects  in  a  department ;  an  encyclo¬ 
pedia  ;  as,  a  general  cyclopedia  ;  a  cyclopedia  of  mechanics, 
cy'clo-pe'dic  I  (si'klo-pe'dYk;  -klo-pgd'Yk)t  a.  Belonging 
cy  clo  paB'dic  1  to  the  circle  of  the  sciences,  or  to  a  cyclo¬ 
pedia  ;  of  the  nature  of  a  cyclopedia  ;  hence,  of  great  range, 
extent,  or  amount ;  as,  a  man  of  cyclopedic  knowledge, 
cy'clo-pe'dist  )  (si'klo-pe'dYst),  n.  A  maker  of,  or  writer 
cy'clo  pae'dist  j  for,  a  cyclopedia, 
cy'clo  pho'ri  a  (-fo'rT-d),  n.  [NL.  ;  cyclo-  -f  Gr.  <f>epeLv  to 
bear.]  Med.  Rotation  of  the  eyebali  due  to  insufficiency 
of  the  oblique  muscles. — cyclo-phor'ic  (-fbr'Tk),  a. 
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Cy-clop'ic  (si-klop'Tk) 
Cy-clop'i-cal  (  T-kdl) 


|  a.  [Gr.  KvkAw7uko?.]  Pertaining 
to  the  CycUpes ;  Cyclopean, 
cy  clo-ple'gi-a  (si'klo-ple'jY-a),  n.  [NL.;  cyclo- +  -plegia.] 
Med.  Paralysis  of  the  ciliary  muscle  of  the  eye. 
cy'clo-ple'gic  (-ple'jYk;  -plgj'Tk),  a.  Med.  Producing 
cycloplegia.  —  n.  A  cycloplegic  agent. 

Cy'clops  (si'klops),  n.;  pi.  Cyclopes  (sl-klo'pez).  [L.  Cy¬ 
clops,  Gr.  Kv'kAwi//  (lit.,  round-eyed),  pi.  KvkAw7t€?  ;  kvkAo?- 
circle  -j-  unf/  eye.]  1.  Class.  Myth.  One  of  a  race  of  giants, 
having  but  one  eye,  and  that  in  the  middle  of  the  forehead, 
fabled  to  inhabit  Sicily,  and,  in  later  tradition,  said  to 
assist  in  the  workshops  of  Hephsestus  (Vulcan),  under  Mt. 
Etna.  According  to  Homer,  they  were  shepherds.  Hesiod 
made  them  the  children  of  Uranus  and  Gaea  and  forgers  of 
the  thunderbolts  of  Zeus,  etc.  They  were  also  credited 
w  ith  building  the  “  Cyclopean  ”  walls  of  Mycenae  and 
other  prehistoric  cities. 

2.  [NL.]  Zool.  A  genus  of  minute 

free-swi mining  copepod  crustaceans, 
which  includes  many  of  the  forms  pop¬ 
ularly  known  as  water  fleas.  They 
have  a  large  median  eye  (whence  the 
name)  which  is  really  double,  a  pear- 
shaped  body  tapering  behind,  and  long 
antennules  used  in  swimming.  The 
species  abound  in  fresh  waters.  Nu¬ 
merous  closely  related  forms,  many  of 
them  marine,  which  are  now  placed  in 
other  genera,  were  formerly  also  in¬ 
cluded.  SeeCopEPODA. 
cy  clo-ra'ma  (si'klo-ra'ma),  n.  [cyclo- 
-f-  Gr.  opa/xa  sight,  spectacle.]  A  pic¬ 
torial  view  which  is  extended  circularly, 
so  that  the  spectator  is  surrounded 
as  if  by  things  in  nature.  The  realistic 
effect  is  increased  by  putting,  in  the 
space  between  the  spectator  and  the 
picture,  things  adapted  to  the  scene 
represented,  and  in  some  places  only 
parts  of  these  objects,  their  completion 

being  carried  out  pictorially.  - -  * 

cy'clo-scope  (si'klo-skop) 


Cyclops  ( C.  coro¬ 
nation).  la  Anten- 
nu;  2a  Antennule; 
t  Carapace  ;  d  In- 
t  e  s  t i n  e  :  b  Egg 
Sues ;  c  Caudal 
Appendages. 

cy  clo  ram'ic  (-rSm'Tk),a. 
[cyclo-  -J — scope. ~\  A  ma¬ 
chine  for  measuring  velocity  of  rotation,  as  of  a  flywheel, 
cy-clo'sis  (si-klo'ets),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  kvkAwox?  circula¬ 
tion,  from  kvkAovp.  See  cyclone.]  1.  Plant  Physiol. 
The  movement  or  streaming  of  protoplasm  within  a  cell. 
See  circulation,  5,  rotation,  3. 

2.  Geom.  Existence  or  occurrence  of  cycles  in  a  process, 
cy'clo  sper'mous  (si'klo-spGr'nms),  a.  [cyclo-  +  -sper- 
motts.]  Bot.  Having  the  embryo  curved  about  the  endo¬ 
sperm,  as  in  plants  of  the  order  Chenopodiales. 
Cy-clos'to-ma  (sl-klos'to-md),  ??.  [NL.;  cyclo- -stoma.] 
Zool.  A  large  genus  of  tsenioglossate  operculate  land  gas¬ 
tropods.  They  are  found  chiefly  in  tropical  countries,  though 
a  few  extend  to  temperate  regions  The  genus  is  the  type  of  a 
large  family,  Cy-clos  to  mat'i-dae  (-m&t'Y-de),  syn.  Cy'cio-stom'- 
i-dae  (-stOm'Y-de ). 

Cy'clo-sto'ma-ta  (si'klo-sto'nid-td ;  -st5m fd-ta),  n.  pi. 
[NL. ;  cyclo-  -j-  Gr.  aro/xa,  -aTo?,  mouth.]  Zool.  1.  The 
lowest  class  of  craniate  vertebrates,  consisting  of  the  lam¬ 
preys  and  hagfishes ;  —  syn.  of  Marsipobrunch  ii.  They  were 
formerly  included  among  the  fishes,  of  which  they  usu¬ 
ally  constituted  a  subclass.  The  existing  members  of  the 
group  have  the  body  elongated  and  eel-like  ;  they  have  a 
large  sucking  mouth  destitute  of  true  jaws,  and  no  limbs 
or  paired  fins.  The  skeleton  is  not  calcified,  the  notochord 
is  persistent  through  life,  the  cartilaginous  skull  is  roofed 
partly  or  wholly  by  membrane,  and  the  six  or  seven  pairs 
of  gill  pouches  are  supported  by  peculiar  cartilaginous 
structures  (rudimentary  in  the  hagfishes)  forming  the  so- 
called  branchial  basket.  There  is  but  one  nasal  opening, 
whence  one  name  of  the  group  (Monorhina).  The  brain  is 
small,  but  possesses  cerebral  hemispheres ;  the  cerebellum 
is  rudimentary  ;  the  optic  nerves  do  not  cross,  and  the  ear 
has  but  one  or  two  semicircular  canals.  Though  of  low 
organization,  they  are  in  some  respects  highly  specialized, 
and  their  relationship  to  other  groups  is  doubtful.  Fossil 
cyclostomes  are  not  certainly  known,  but  a  small  Devo¬ 
nian  form  ( Pa Ixospon d ylus) ,  which  has  calcified  vertebral 
centra,  may  belong  to  this  group. 

2  A  suborder  of  gymnolsematous  Polyzoa.  Their  tubular 
calcareous  zooecia  have  circular  apertures  without  opercula. 
cy  clos'to-mate  (si-kl5s't6-mat),  cy  clo-stom'a-tous  (si'- 
klo-st5in'd-t?/.s  ;  -sto'ma-tfis),  a.  Zool.  Having  a  circular 
mouth  ;  specif.,  of  or  pert,  to  the  Cyclostomata, 
cy'clo-stome  (si'klo-stom),  a.  Zool.  Of  or  pertaining  to 
the  Cyclostomata.  —  n.  One  of  the  Cyclostomata, 
cy-clos'to-mous  (si-klSs'to-mf/s),  a.  Zool.  Having  a  cir¬ 
cular  mouth  ;  specif.,  of  or  pertaining  to  the  Cyclostomata, 
cy'clo-style  (sl'klo-stil),  V.  [cyclo-  -f  style  a  pen.]  A 


kind  of  manifolding  apparatus.  A  stencil  is  made  by  writ¬ 
ing  or  drawing  with  a  pen  containing  at  its  end  a  small 
w  heel  which  makes  minute  punctures  in  the  paper, 
cy  clo  tom'ic  (si'klo-tbm'Tk),  a.  Of  or  pert,  to  cvclotomy. 
cyclotomic  corpus,  Math.,  owe  whose  elements  are  all  rat  ional 
functions  of  roots  of  unity.  The  complete  cyclotomic 
corpus,  Cm,  consists  of  all  rational  functions  of  a  primi¬ 
tive  mth  root  of  1.  —  c.  divisor,  Math.,  a  divisor  of  a  cyclo¬ 
tomic  function.  It  is  called  intrinsic  or  extrinsic  according 
as  it  does  or  does  not  divide  the  index  of  the  congruence. 
—  c.  equation,  Math.,  the  result  of  dividing  1  =  0  by 
x  —  1,  when  n  is  prime.  — c.  function.  Math.,  an  irreducible 
function  forming  a  divisor  of  an  equation  in  cyelotomy. 
cy-clot'o  iny  (sl-klbt'o-mi ),  n.  [cyclo-  -j-  -tomy.~]  1.  Math. 
The  theory  of  the  division  of  the  circle  into  equal  parts,  or 
of  the  construction  of  regular  polygons,  or,  analytically, 
of  the  extraction  of  the  nth  roots  of  1. 

2.  Surg.  Incision  or  division  of  the  ciliary  muscle, 
cy'clus  (si'klfis),  ii. ;  pi.  cycli  (-kli).  [See  cycle.]  A 
literary  cycle,  as  of  poetry  or  romance  ;  also,  a  pictorial 
presentation  of  such  a  cycle.  Rare. 

Cy-dip'pi-da  (si-dtp'T-da),  n.pl.  [NL.,  fr.  L.  Cydippe,  Gr. 
KvSLTTTrq,  name  of  a  Nereid.]  Zool.  An  order  of  Cte- 
nophora  having  two  long,  slender  tentacles,  retractile  into 
sheaths,  and  unbranched  meridional  and  stomodieal  vessels. 
The  typical  genus  is  Pleurobrachia,  syn.  Cy-dip'pe  (-e). — 
cy-dip'pl  an  (-Y-an),  a.  —  cy-dip'pid  (-Yd),  a.  Ac  n. 
Cy-dO'ni-a  (si-do'nY-a),  n.  [L.,  a  quince.  See  quince.] 
Bot.  A  small  genus  of  malaceous  shrubs  and  trees,  the 
quinces,  distinguished  from  Pyrus  by  the  leafy  calyx  lobes 
and  the  numerous  seeds  in  each  cell  of  the  fruit.  The  spe¬ 
cies  are  natives  of  Europe  and  Asia.  C.  cydonia  is  the 
common  quince,  and  C.  japonica  the  Japan  quince, 
cy-e'si-ol'o-gy  (sI-e'sY-51'o-jY),  n.  [cyesis  -f-  -logy.']  The 
branch  of  medical  science  which  treats  of  pregnancy, 
cy-e'sis  (si-e'sYs),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  kvtjoas.]  Med.  Preg¬ 
nancy  ;  gestation. 

cyg'net  (sYg'ngt;  151),  n.  [Dim.  of  F.  cygne  swan,  L. 
eyenus,  cygnus,  fr.  Gr.  kcm/o?  ;  but  F.  cygne  seems  to  be 
an  etymological  spelling  of  OF.  cine,  cisne,  fr.  LL.  cecinus , 
cicinus ,  prob.  nit.  also  fr.  Gr.  kukvos.]  A  young  swan. 
Cyg'ni  an  (  nY-an),  a.  Astron.  In  the  chemical  classifica¬ 
tion  of  the  stars,  denoting  likeness  of  spectrum  to  tliat  of 
Alpha  (a)  Cygni,  in  which  the  lines  of  hydrogen,  protocal¬ 
cium,  protomagnesium,  proto-iron,  silicon,  prototitanium, 
protocopper,  and  protochromium,  predominate. 

Cyg'nid  (-nYd),  n.  [Cygnus  -f-  1st  -id.]  Astron.  Any  of 
a  shower  of  meteors  whose 
radiant  is  in  the  constella¬ 
tion  Cygnus;  —  usually  in  pi. 
cyg'nine  (-nin  ;  -nYn  ;  183), 
a.  Pertaining  to  the  swans, 
or  Cygninae. 

Cyg'nus  (-nws),  n. ;  gen. 

Cygni  (-nl).  [L.,  a  swan.] 

1.  Astron.  A  northern  con¬ 
stellation  between  Lyra 
and  Pegasus,  in  the  Milky 
Way;  the  Swan.  Itcontains 
the  bright  star  Deneb. 

2  Zool.  The  genus  con¬ 
sisting  of  the  typical  swans. 

cyl'in-der  (sYl'Yn-der),  n  [F.  cylindre ,  OF.  cilindre ,  L. 
cylindrus ,  fr.Gr.xvAu/6po?,  fr.  xvAiVScu/,  xvAeui/, 
to  roll.  Cf.  calender  the  machine.]  1.  Geom. 
a  The  surface  traced  by  one  side  of  a  rectangle 
rotated  round  the  parallel  side  as  axis,  b  The 
volume  generated  by  a  rectangle  so  rotated. 

C  The  surface  traced  by  any  right  line,  called  gen- 
eratrix  or  element, moving  parallel  to  a  fixed  right 
line,  d  The  space  bounded  by  any  6uch  surface 
and  tw  o  parallel  planes  cutting  the  elements.  A 
plane  section  perpendicular  to  any  element  is  a  Cylinder, 
right  section ;  the  bounded  volume  is  a  right  cylinder ;  if  a 
right  section  be  a  circle  the  cylinder  is  right  circular  ;  any 
curve  that  the  generatrix  constantly  meets  is  a  directrix. 

2.  Any  body  of  cylindrical  form  ;  as  :  a  Mach  A  chamber 
in  an  engine  in  which  a  piston  is  impelled  by  the  pressure 
or  expansive  force  of  the  working  fluid  ;  occasionally,  the 
analogous  part,  though  not  cylindrical,  in  certain  abnormal 
types  of  engines,  b  The  barrel  of  a  pump,  c  Print. 
The  revolving  platen  or  bed  which  produces  the  impression 
or  carries  the  type  in  a  cylinder  press,  d  The  cylindrical 
part  of  the  bore  of  a  gun  ;  the  turning  chambered  breech 
of  a  revolver,  e  A  cylindrical  attachment  to  control  the 
escape  w  heel  of  a  watch. 

3.  The  square  prism  carrying  the  cards  in  a  Jacquard  loom. 

4.  Arehseol.  A  cylindrical  seal  U6ed,  e9p.  by  the  Baby¬ 
lonians  and  Assyrians,  as  a  means  of  signing  clay  tablets, 
or  as  an  amulet ;  also,  a  cylindrical  clay  tablet  w  ith  cunei¬ 
form  inscriptions.  Cf.  cuneiform,  1. 

5.  Bot.  A  zone  or  region  of  a  plant  stem  marked  by  a  def¬ 
inite  kind  of  tissue.  In  the  stem  of  an  ordinary  seed^plant, 
dermal,  cortical,  and  central  cylinders  are  recognizable. 
They  correspond  in  general  to  the  bark,  wood,  and  pith. 

cyl'in-der  (sYl'Yn-der),  v.  t.  ;  -dered  (-derd) ;  -der-ing.  To 
furnish  with  a  cylinder,  or  to  subject  to  action  of  a  cylinder, 
cylinder  condensation.  Steam  Engine.  Condensation  of 


cy-cloi 'do- trope,  n.  [cycloid  + 
-trope.]  A  form  of  lantern  Blide 
for  illustrating  on  a  large  scale 
the  operation  of  engine  engrav¬ 
ing  or  turning. 

cy',clo-lm'ber(  il'kIMni'bCr  )<n. 
Geom.  A  curve  on  a  right  circu¬ 
lar  cylinder,  which  becomes  a 
circle  when  the  cylinder  is  de¬ 
veloped  on  a  plane. 
cv'clo-Lith  (Bl'klfi-lTth),  n.  [cy¬ 
an-  -f  -Uth.]  =  cromlech  b. 
Cy'clo  my-a'ri-a  (-ml-a'rt-a  ; 
Btk'lC-),  n.  pi.  [NL.  ;  cyclo-  -f 
Gr.  /xv?  muscle.]  Zool.  A  sub¬ 
order  of  Thalincea  having  a 
barrel-shaped  body  with  a  series 
of  muscular  rings  (usually  com¬ 
plete)  about  the  Doay.  Doliolum 
is  the  best-known  genus.  —  cy/- 
clo-my  a'ri  an(-dn),  <i.  [clonic. I 
cy-clo'nal  (sl-kl6'ndl),  a.  Cy-| 
Cv'cl  o  neu'r  a  (sl'klO-nn'ra; 
slVlC-b^n.  pi.  [NL.  ;  cyclo-  + 
Gr.  vevpov  nerve.]  Zool.  A 
group  of  ccelenterates  nearly  or 
exactly  equivalent  to  Ilydrome- 
dusa/They  have  h  complete  cir¬ 


cular  nervous  system.  —  cy'clo- 
neu'ral,  a.—  cyvclo-neu'rous.  a. 
cy'clon-ist  (sT'klon-Ist),  n.  A 
student  of  cycloneB. 
cy/clo-par'af-fln,  n.  [cyclo-,  2  -f 

paraffin.]  =  POLY  METHYLENE, 
cv'clope  (sT'klop),  a.  Like  a 
Cyclops.  Rare. 
cy'clo-pede.  n.  A  cyclopedia.  Ob*. 
cy'clo-pe'di-cal,  "  cy'clo-pae'dl- 
cal.  a.  =  cyclopedic.  —  cy'- 
clo-pe'di-cal-ly,  -pse'di-,  adv. 
cy'clo-pen'tane.  n.  [cyclo-,  2  + 
pentane.]  Pentametnylene. 
Cy-clo'pes,  n.,  pi.  of  Cyclops. 
Cy-clo'pes  (sT-kl5'p5z),n.  [NL., 
fr.  L.  Cyclops.]  Zool.  A  genus 
of  Edentata  consisting  of  two 
small  slotMike  arboreal  ant- 
eaters  of  tropical  America, 
which  have  only  two  functional 
toes  on  each  fore  foot, 
cy-clo'pi-a  (sT-kl5'pY-d),  cy'- 
clo-py  (sT'klo-pY),  n.  [NL.  See 
Cyclops.]  Terat.  State  of  being 
cyclocephalic. 

Cy-clo'pl-an.  4*  Cyclopean- 
cy'clo-pite(sT'kh>pTt ;  sTk'lft-), 
n.  [From  Cyclopean  Islands, 


where  it  is  found.]  A  variety  of 

anorthite  occurring  in  small 
ghiKsv  crystals. 

cy'cio-poid  (-poid),  a.  [ Cyclops 
4-  -aid.]  Zool.  Pertaining  or 
related  to  the  genus  Cyclops. 
cy'clo-pro'pane,  n.  [cyclo-,  2  -(- 
propane.]  Chem.  =  trim  ethy¬ 
lene.  Off.  Norn. 
Cy'clop-ter'i-d®  (sT'klSp-ter'Y- 
de;  slk'lOp-),  n.  pi.  [NL- ;  cyclo- 
-f  Gr.  nTcpov  wing.]  Zool.  A 
family  of  acantnopterygian 
fishes  having  the  united  ventral 
fins  (unless  these  are  absent) 
modified  into  a  sucking  disk. 
The  lumpfish  ( Cyclopterus  lum- 
pus)  is  an  example.  — cy-clop'- 
ter-oid  (sT-klfii)'t5r-oid :  sT-),  a. 
tf  w.—  cy-clop'ter-ouB  (-us),  a. 
Cyclorhapha.  cyclorhaphous. 
etc.  Vars.  of  Cyclokkh apha, 
cyclorrhaphous,  etc. 
cy'clorn  (  sT'kldrn),  n.  [cycle  + 
horn.]  A  cyclist’s  fiignal  horn. 
Cy-clor'rha  pha  (sl-klOr'd-fd), 
n.  pi.  [NL.  ;  cyclo-  -f  Gr. 
a  seam.]  Zool.  A  suborder  of 


Diptern  in  which  the  pupa  case 

opens  by  a  circular  orifice  made 
by  the  separating  off  of  the  an¬ 
terior  end.  The  house  fly  and 
botflies  are  examples.  —  cy- 
clor'rha-phous  (-fus),  a. 
cy-clor'rha-phy  C-fY). n.  Quality 
or  state  of  heingcyclorrhaphous. 
Cy  clo-spon 'dy-li  (sT'k lo-spBn 
dt-ll;  sYkqO-),  w.  p/.  [NL.]  Zool. 
A  suborder  of  sharks  having 
cyclospondylic  vertebra?, 
cv'clo  spon-dyl'ic  (-spfin-dYl'- 
).cy' clo-spon' dy-lou8  (-sp5n'- 
dY-b/s),  a.  [cyclo-  4-  Gr.  <rnov- 
6vAo?  a  vertebra.]  Zool.  Hav¬ 
ing  the  vertebral  centra  in  the 
form  of  constricted  cylinders 
pierced  by  the  notochord,  as 
certain  sharks. 

Cy-clos'to-ma  (sT-klfls'to-md  ; 
by-),  n.  pi.  =  Cyclostomata. 
Cy'clo-sto-mat'i-d®  (sT'klo-stfi- 
mflt'Y-de;  sYk^O-),  n.  pi.  [NL.] 
See  Cyclostoma,  the  genus. 
Cy-clos'to-mes  (sl-klSs'bVmez  ; 
®Y-),  n.  pi.  [NL.J  =  Cyclosto¬ 
mata,  1. 


Cy-clos'to-mi  (-ml),  n.  pi.  ( NL.] 

Zool.  =.  Cyclostomata,  1. 

Cy  clo-6tom'i-d«  (sI'klo-stBm'- 
Y-de:  sYk'16-),  w.  pi.  [NL.]  Zool. 
See  Cyclostoma,  the  genus. 
cy'clo-Bty'lar  (-stl'ldr),  a.  [cy¬ 
clo-  4-  Gr.  <rrvAo?  column.] 
Arch.  Pert,  to  or  composed  of  a 
circular  range  of  columns,  with¬ 
out  a  core  or  building  within. 
Cy'clo-thu'rus  (-thQ'rfis),  n. 
[NL. ;  Gr.  kvkAujto'?  rounded 
4-  ovpa  tail.]  Zool.  A  genus  of 
Edentata,  syn.  of  Cyclopes.— 
cy'clo-  thure  (-thflr),  w.—  cy'clo- 
thu'rine  (-rYn;  -rln-),  ». 
Cy-clo'to-Bau'rus  ( sT-klO'tft-sd'- 
rfi  b;  sY-),  n.  [NL.;  Gr.  kvk  Aw  to? 
rounded  4-  -saurns.]  Paleon.  A 
genus  of  labyrinthodonts  from 
the  Trias  of  Germany. 
Cy'clo-tu'ruB,  -tu'rine,  etc. 
A  ars.  of  Cyclothurus,  etc. 
cy-dar'l  form  (sY-d&r'Y-f6rm), 
a.  [L.  cydarvm  a  kind  of  small 
ship  (Gr.  KvSapos)  +  -form.] 
Zool.  Rounded  with  truncate 


ends ;  beadlike, 
cy'der.  Var.  of  cider. 
Cy-dip'pe  ( sT-dYp'e),  n.  [L.,  fr. 
Gr.  KvStVrrrj.]  1.  Gr.  Myth. 
An  Athenian  maiden  at  whose 
feet  a  lover,  Acontius,  threw  an 
apple  bearing  the  words:  “I 
swear  by  the  sanctuary  of  Ar¬ 
temis  that  1  will  wed  Acontius.” 
Cydippe  read  the  words  aloud 
and  was  thence  held  by  the  god¬ 
dess  as  pledged  to  Acontius. 

2.  Zool.  See  Cydippida. 
cy'do-nin  (sl'd  fi-n  Y  n  ;  sT-d5'- 
nYn),  v.  Chem.  A  mucilaginoue 
substance  in  quince  seeds, 
cv-do'ni-um  (sl-do'nt-tZm),  «. 
[NL.  See  quince.]  Pharm. 
Quince  seed.  [cipher.I 

cy'fer  Obs.  or  rare  var.  of| 
cyg'ne-oua  (eYg'nf-fis),  a.  [L. 
cygnus  n  swan.]  Rot. Curved  lik* 
the  neck  of  a  swan. 

Cyg-ni'n®  (stg-nl'ne),  n.pl. 
[NL.,  fr.  L.  cygnus  swan.]  ZonL 
The  subfamily  of  Anatidie  con¬ 
sisting  of  the  swans, 
eyl.  Ah  br.  Cylinder:  cylindrical. 


ale,  senate,  care,  am,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofa ;  eve,  6vent,  find,  recent,  maker;  Ice,  III;  old,  6bey,  orb,  5dd,  s&ft,  connect ; 

H  Foreign  Word.  +  Obsolete  Variant  of.  +  combined  with.  =  equals. 


use,  unite,  firn,  ilp,  circus,  menu ; 
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CYNIPS 


a  part  of  the  steam  on  admission  due  to  the  cooling  effect 
of  the  previous  exhaust  on  the  cylinder  walls.  It  occa¬ 
sions  a  great  thermodynamic  loss.  See  reevaporation. 
cyi'in-dered  (sTl'Tn-derd),  a.  Having  a  cylinder  or  cylin¬ 
ders  ;  as,  a  ioav-cylindered  engine. 

cylinder  face.  Mach.  The  plane  face  of  an  engine  cylin¬ 
der,  on  which  the  slide  valve  works. 

cylinder  feed-  Mech.  The  amount  of  steam,  etc.,  passing 
through  an  engine  cylinder  per  stroke.  J.  A .  E wing. 
cylinder  glass  Glass  made  in  sheets  by  first  blowing  the 
glass  in  a  cylinder,  which  is  then  split  longitudinally  and 
opened.  Nearly  all  common  window  glass  is  now  so  made, 
cylinder  lock.  A  lock  consisting  essentially  of  a  cylinder 
fitted  to  receive  a  series  of  tumblers  which  are  sprung 
back,  the  cylinder  rotated,  and  the  lock  unfastened,  only 
when  the  proper  key  is  inserted  and  turned, 
cylinder  machine.  Paper  Making .  A  machine  in  which  a 
cylinder  takes  up  the  pulp  and  delivers  it  in  a  continuous 
sheet  to  the  driers. 

cylinder  metal.  Cast  iron  alloyed  with  two  or  more  per 
cent  of  manganese  and  possessing  a  low  coefficient  of  fric¬ 
tion  when  highly  polished,  used  esp.  for  engine  cylinders. 
Cylinder  mill.  Mach.  A  grinding  mill,  as  for  gunpowder, 
m  which  rollers  replace  the  face  stones  formerly  in  vogue, 
cylinder  Oil.  The  heaviest  grade  of  lubricating  oil,  used 
esp.  for  the  piston  in  an  engine  cylinder, 
cylinder  press.  A  printing  press  in  which  the  impression 
is  produced  by  a  revolving  cylinder  under  which  the  form 
passes ;  also,  one  in  which  the  form  of  type  or  plates  is 
curved  around  a  cylinder,  instead  of  resting  on  a  flat  bed. 
cylln-dra'ceous  (sYFTu-dra'shus),  a.  [Cf.  F.  cylmdracS.] 
More  or  less  like  a  cylinder. 

Cyl  in  drel'la  (-drSl'a),  n.  [NL.,  dim.  of  L.  cylindrus 
cylinder.]  Zool.  A  large  genus  of  small  pulmonate  land 
snails,  with  a  more  or  less  cylindrical  Bhell,  the  last  whorl 
often  detached  and  the  apex_  truncated.  It  is  the  type  of  the 
family  CyFin-drel'li-dae  (-l-de),  esp.  abundant  in  theV^est  Indies. 
—  cyFin-drel'loid  (-oid),  a. 

cy-lin'dric  (si-lin'dnk)  )  a.  [Gr.  KvAir5pu«K,  from  kv\iv- 
cy-lin'dri-cal  (-dn-kdl)  f  Spot  cylinder :  cf.  F.  cylin - 
drique.]  Having  the  form  or  properties  of  a  cylinder, 
cylindrical  harmonics.  Math.  =  Bessel’s  functions.—  c.  lens, 
a  lens  having  one,  or  more  than  one,  cylindrical  surface, 
-c.  perspective.  See  perspective.  —  c.  projection,  a  projec¬ 
tion  on  the  surface  of  a  cylinder.  Cf.  Mercator's  pro¬ 
jection.  —  c  spiral.  Math .,  a  spiral,  or  helical,  curve  traced 
on  a  cylinder.  —  c.  spring,  a  spiral  spring  having  coils  of 
uniform  diameter.  —  c.  surface.  =  cylinder,  lc.-c.  vault. 
=  barrel  vault.  —  cylindric  functions.  Math .,  the  Besselian 
functions  J\  and  J .» ;  —  so  called  by  Heine, 
cyl  in-dric'i-ty  (sYl'Tu-drls'I-tl),  n.  Quality  or  condition 
of  being  cylindrical. 

cy-lln'drl-  f  or  m  ( si  -IT  n'd  rY-f  6rm),  a .  [L.  cylin  d  rus-\—form .  ] 
Having  the  form  of  a  cylinder, 
cy-lin'dro-  (sY-lYu'dro-).  Combining  form  from  Greek 
KuAii'SpoT,  cylinder ;  as  in  :  cy-lin'dro-ce-phal'ic,  having  the 
head  cylindrical,  or  elongnted  :  cy-lin  dro-con'i-cal,  cylindrical 
with  one  conical  end  ;  cy-lin  dro-co  noi'dal.  cylindrical  with  a 
conoidal  end  ;  cy-lin'dro-cy-lin'dric,  having  two  cylinders  inter¬ 
secting  ;  cy-lin  dro-o-gi'val,  cylindrical  with  an  ogival  head,— 
said  of  projectiles  for  cannon. 

cy-Iin'dro-graph  (-graf),  n.  Photog.  A  form  of  panoramic 
camera  having  an  angular  range  of  nearly  180  degrees, 
cyl'in-droid  (stl'Tn-droid),  n.  [Gr.  *uAu/5po?  cylinder  4* 
-Old.']  1.  Math,  a  A  cylinder  with  elliptic  right  sections, 

b  The  conoidal  cubic  surface  zx-  -|-  y2z  =  2axy ,  important 
in  the  doctrine  of  screws  and  complexes,  c  A  screwlike 
surface  traced  by  a  line  that  intersects  an  axis  at  right 
angles  and  turns  round  it  uniformly  in  a  period  double 
that  of  the  simple  harmonic  motion  of  the  intersection. 

2  Med.  A  urinary  cast  of  cylindrical  form, 
cyl'in-droid  (sTl'Tn-droid)  )  a.  More  or  less  like  a  cylinder; 
cyl  in-droi'dal  (-droi'ddl)  I  of  or  pert,  to  a  cylindroid. 
cyFin-dro'ma  (-dro'md),  n. ;  pi.  -dromata  (-t d).  [NL.  ; 
cyiindro-  -f-  -oma.]  A  form  ot  myxosarcoma  consisting  of 
cylindrical  masses.  —  cylin-drom'a-tOUS  (-dr5m'd-tus; 
-drd'nm-t&s),  a. 

cy-lin'dro  met'ric  (sY-lYn'dro-mgt'rYk),  a.  [ cyiindro -  4 
rnetric.]  Belonging  to  a  scale  used  in  measuring  cylinders, 
cy'lix  (si'liks ;  sTl'Tks),  ky'lix  (kl'-;  kYl'-),  n.  ;  pi. 
cylices  (sYl'Y-sez),  kylikes  (kTl'T- 
kez).  [Gr.  <vAt£.]  Class.  Archseol. 

A  two-handled  drinking  cup  with  a 
enallow  bowl  set  on  a  stem  and  foot, 
much  used  at  banquets.  It  was  a  fa¬ 
vorite  of  the  vase  painters. 

Cyl'la-ros  (sYl'd-r5s),  n.  [L.,  fr.  Gr. 

Ki'AAapo?.]  The  horse  of  Castor  or  of  Pollux. 

Cyl-le'ni  an  (sY-liVni-an),  a.  [L.  Cyllenius ,  Gr.  KvAArjno?.] 
Of  or  pertaining  to  Mount  Cyllene,  in  southern  Greece, 
the  fabled  birthplace  of  Hermes  ;  hence,  of  or  pertaining 
to  Hermes,  the  god  of  commerce,  thieving,  lying,  etc.  ;  as, 
the  Cyllenian  art,  or  thievery. 

cy'ma  (si'md),  n.  ;  L.  pi.  cym je  (-me).  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  Kvpa. 
See  cyme.]  1.  Arch.  A  member  or  molding  of  the  cor¬ 
nice  of  a  wavelike  profile.  It  is  common  in  Greek  and 
Greco-Roman  art.  The  [cy'ma  rec'ta  is  hollow  in  its  up¬ 
per  part  and  swelling  below  ;  the  [cy'ma  re-ver'sa  is  swell¬ 
ing  above  and  hollow  below.  See  molding,  Illust. 

2  Bot.  A  cyme.  Rare. 

cy-mar'  (sY-mar'),  n.  [F.  simarre.  See  chimer.]  1.  A 
loose  robe  or  garment  worn  by  women.  See  simar. 

2.  =  chimer,  bishop's  robe. 

cy  ma'ti  urn  (sY-ma'shY-wm  ;  -mXt'Y-um),  n.  ;  pi.  -tia  (-a). 
[L.,  fr.  Gr.  Kv.udrior,  dim.  of  /evua  wave.]  Arch.  A  cap¬ 
ping  or  crowning  molding  in  classic  architecture.  See  order. 
Also,  often,  a  cyma. 

cym'bal  (sTm'bdl),  n.  [ME.  cymbale ,  symbale,  F.  cymbale, 


L .  cymbal um,  fr.  Gr.  Kvp.f$a\ov ,  fr.  icvp/Srj,  Kvpfios,  any¬ 
thing  hollow,  hollow  vessel,  basin,  akin  to  Skr.  kumbha 
pot.  Cf.  chime.]  Music,  a  One  of  a  pair  of  brass  half 
globes  or  concave  plates,  usually  with  handles 
at  the  back,  clashed  together  to  produce  a 
sharp  ringing  sound.  Cymbals  vary  in  size 
from  small  castanetlike  finger  cymbals  to 
those  played  in  connection  with  the  bass 
drum  of  a  modern  orchestra,  b  A  high- 
pitched  mixture  stop  of  an  organ,  c  An  in¬ 
strument  used  by  gypsies  and  others,  made 
of  steel  wire,  in  a  triangular  form,  on  which 
are  movable  rings,  sounded  with  an  iron  rod.  Cymbals, 
cym'bal  (sim'bal),  v.  t.  dc  i. ;  cym'baled  (-bdld)  or  cym'- 
balled;  cym'bal-ing  or  cym'bal-ling.  To  play  on  cymbals, 
cym'baled  (stm'bdld),  a.  Furnished  with  cymbals 
cym'bal-ine  (slm'bdl-Tn  ;  -in),  a.  Cymbal-like, 
cym'ba-lo  (sim'bd-lo),  n.  ;  pi.  -los  (-loz).  [It.  cimbalo , 
cembalo.  J  Music.  A  kind  of  dulcimer. 

Cym'be  line  (sYtn'be-lTii;  -liu),  n.  A  legendary  or  mythical 
king  of  Britain,  a  leading  character  in  Shakespeare’s  play 
of  the  same  name. 

cynBbi-form  (sTm'bI-f6rm),  a.  [L.  cymba  boat  (Gr.  /cup-£'/) 
4-  -form.)  Boat-shaped  ;  convex  and  keeled. 

Cym'bi-um  (-dm),  n.  [NL.  ;  L.,  a  small  cup,  fr.  Gr. 
Kvpfiiov,]  Zool.  A  genus  of  marine  rachiglossate  gastro¬ 
pods  of  the  family  Volutidae,  having  a  very  loug  wide 
aperture.  They  are  sometimes  called  boat  shells, 
cym  bo  ceph'a-ly  (sYm'bo-sSf'd-lY),  n.  [Gr.  Kvpfiri  boat 
4"  K€<t*ahrj  head.]  Craniol.  A  cranial  form  characterized 
by  a  receding  forehead,  disproportionately  prolonged,  and 
by  the  projection  of  the  occiput.  —  cymbo-ce-phal'ic 
t-se-fSl'Ik),  cym'bo-ceph'a-lous  (-sgf'a-lfts),  a. 
cyme  (aim),  n.  [L.  cyma.  the  young  sprout  of  a  cabbage, 
fr.  Gr.  Kvfia,  prop.,  anything  swollen,  hence  also  cyme, 
wave,  fr.  Kvew  to  be  pregnant.]  Bot.  a  Any  form  of  de¬ 
terminate  or  centrifugal  inflorescence. 

The  main  axis  ahvays  terminates  in  a 
single  flower,  which  may  be  the  only 
one  produced,  as  in  the  wood  anemone, 
or  the  inflorescence  may  be  continued 
by  secondary  and  tertiary  axes,  as  in 
the  buttercup,  b  Hence,  specif.,  and 
now  more  commonly,  any  flat  or  con¬ 
vex  inflorescence  of  this  type  containing 
several  or  many  flowers,  as  that  of  for¬ 
get-me-not.  Cymes  are  of  different 
shapes  according  to  the  length  and 
arrangement  of  the  secondary  axes. 

They  may  always  be  distinguished 
from  corymbs  by  the  opening  of  the 
central  flower  first,  the  others  expand¬ 
ing  in  order  toward  the  periphery.  See 

MONOCHASIUM,  DICHASIUM. 

cy'mene  (sl'men),  n.  [Gr.  Kvguvov.  See  cumin.]  Chem. 
Any  of  three  isomeric  hydrocarbons,  CH;l’C6H4,C3H7,  dis¬ 
tinguished  as  ortho-,  meta -,  and  paracymene ,  all  methyl 
isopropyl  derivatives  of  benzene.  Para-cy'mere,  or  ordinary 
cymene,  is  a  colorless  liquid  of  pleasant  odor  and  obtained 
from  oil  of  cumin,  oil  of  caraway,  carvacrol,  camphor,  etc. 
Its  derivatives  include  many  terpenes.  Met'a-cy'mene  is 
also  a  liquid  and  is  obtained,  by  distilling  rosin.  Or  tho- 
cy'mene  is  known  in  the  form  of  derivatives, 
cy'mi-dine  (si'mT-dtn  ;  -den;  184),  n.  Also -din.  Chem. 
An  organic  base,  C10H13NH2,  derived  from  cymene.  It  is 
a  colorless  oil. 

cym'ling  (slm'lTng),  cymb'ling  (sTm(b)'lTng),  n.  [See 
simlin. ]  A  scalloped  or  “pattypan”  summer  squash, 
cy'mo-gene  (sl'mo-jen),  n.  [Cf.  cymene,  -gene  ]  Chem. 
An  inflammable  gaseous  petroleum  product  used  for  pro¬ 
ducing  low  temperatures.  See  petroleum. 
cy 'mo  graph  (-graf),  n.  [cyma  4*  -graph.]  a  An  instru¬ 
ment  for  making  tracings  of  the  outline  or  contour  of  pro¬ 
files,  moldings,  etc.  b  Var.  of  kymograph.  —  cymo- 
graph'ic  (-grSf'Yk),  a. 

cy'mo  graph,  v.  t.  To  trace  or  copy  with  a  cymograph, 
cy'moid  (sl'moid),  a.  [cyme -oid.]  Bot.  Resembling,  or 
having  the  form  of,  a  cyme. 

cy  mom'e-ter  (si-m5m'e-ter),  n.  [Gr.  Kvy.'i  wave  +  -meter.] 
An  instrument  for  exhibiting  and  measuring  wave  motion  ; 
specif.,  Elec.,  an  instrument  for  determining  the  frequency 
of  electric  wave  oscillations,  esp.  in  connection  with  wire¬ 
less  telegraphy. 

cy'mo  phane  (sl'rao-fan  ;  sYm'o-),  n.  [Gr.  icupa  wave  4- 
(l>aiveo0a i  to  appear.]  Min.  Chrysoberyl,  esp.  an  opales¬ 
cent  variety. 

cy  moph'a  nous  (sl-mSf'd-ni/s),  a.  Having  a  wavy,  float¬ 
ing  light ;  opalescent ;  chatoyant. 

cy'mo  scope  (si'mo-skop),  n.  [Gr.  Kvya  wave  4*  -scope.] 
Elec.  Any  device  for  detecting  the  presence  of  electric 
waves.  The  influence  of  electric  w  aves  on  the  resistance 
of  a  particular  kind  of  electric  circuit,  on  the  magnetiza¬ 
tion  of  steel,  on  the  polarization  of  an  electrolytic  cell,  or 
on  the  electric  condition  of  a  vacuum  has  been  applied  in 
the  various  cymoscopes.  Cf.  anticoherer,  barretter,  co¬ 
herer,  etc. 

cy'mose  (si'mos;  sl-mos';  277),  a.  [L.  cymosus  full  of 
shoots.  See  cyme.]  Bot.  Of  the  nature  of,  or  derived  from, 
a  cyme ;  bearing,  or  pert,  to,  a  cyme.  — cy'mose  ly,  adv. 
cymoae  umbel,  a  form  of  cyme  in  which  the  main  axis  is  as 
lon£  as  the  secondary  ones,  forming  a  false  umbel,  as  in 
various  pelargoniums ;  —  more  properly  called  an  umbel¬ 
late  cyme. 

cy  mot'ri  Chous  (si-mbt'rY-kws),  a.  [Gr.  kv/jlol  wave  + 
0pi£,  Tpt\o$,  hair.]  Having  wavy  hair. 


Cylix. 


Cyme. 


Cym'ric  (kTm'rTk),  Kym'ric,  a.  [W.  Cymru  Wales.]  Of, 
pertaining  to,  or  designating,  the  Celtic  tribes  of  Wales  or 
their  speech  ;  hence,  pertaining  to  or  designating  peoples 
speaking  a  form  of  Celtic  belonging  to  the  same  branch 
as  Welsh.  —  n.  The  Welsh  language,  or  the  languages  of 
the  group  to  which  it  belongs.  See  Indo-European. 
Cym'ry  (ktm'rT),  Kym'ry,  n.  [W.,y.]  a  The  Welsh 
race  or  the  Cymric  Celts,  collectively,  b  With  some  eth¬ 
nologists,  the  tall  blond  race  of  northern  France  also 
called  Gauls.  See  Celt. 

cy'mule  (si'mul),  n.  [Cf.  L.  cymula  a  tender  sprout,  dim. 
of  cyma.  See  cyme.]  Bot.  A  small  cyme,  or  one  of  very 
few  flowers  forming  part  of  a  compound  cyme, 
cy'mu-lose'  (si'mfi-los' ;  si'mu-los'),  a.  Bot.  Pertaining 
to  a  cymule  ;  bearing  or  resembling  cymules. 
cy'rnyl  (si'mtl),  n.  [cymene  -}-  -yl. ]  Chem.  A  univalent 
radical,  C^H^,  of  which  cymene  is  the  hydride, 
cy-nan'che  (si-nSq'ke),  n.  [L.,  fr.  Gr.  KVl/dyyr)  dog’s  collar, 
bad  kind  of  sore  throat.  Cf.  quinsy.]  Med.  Any  disease 
of  the  tonsils,  throat,  or  windpipe,  attended  with  inflamma¬ 
tion,  swelling,  and  difficult  breathing  and  swallowing. 
Cyn'a-ra  (sln'd-ra),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  L.  cinara,  cynara ,  a  kind 
of  artichoke,  Gr.  Kivapa;  cf.  Gr.  Kvuapa ,  perh.  the  same 
plant.]  Bot.  A.  genus  of  asteraceous  plants  of  the  Medi¬ 
terranean  region  and  Canary  Islands,  having  spiny  pinnat- 
ifid  leaves  and  large  flower  heads  with  fleshy  receptacles. 
C.  scolymns  is  the  artichoke ;  C.  cardunculus  is  the  cardoon. 
cyn  ar  rho'di-um  (sTn'a-ro'dT-um),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr. 
Kwopodov  dog-rose  ;  kviov,  kvvos,  dog  -j-  po6ov  rose.]  Bot. 
The  characteristic  fruit  of  the  rose  (Rosa),  in  which  the 
achenes  are  borne  on  the  inner  surface  of  a  concave,  fleshy, 
urn-shaped  receptacle.  It  is  a  modification  of  the  eta*rio. 
cy'ne-  (kii'ue- ;  kTn'e-).  A  combining  form  occurring  in 
Old  English  terms,  sometimes  used  historically,  and  mean¬ 
ing  king,  kingly,  royal ;  ns  in  :  cy'ne-bot  (-bOt7),  bote  paid  for 
the  murder  of  the  king  ;  cy'ne-gild'  (-gild7),  the  gild  or  fine  to 
pay  bote  or  wer  for  the  murder  or  a  king. 

cyn  e-get'ics  (stn'e-jet'Tks),  n.  [Gr.  /eviojyerixTj  (sc. 
art),  fr.  hunter  ;  kvoj v,  kvvos,  dog  y)yeia0aL  to 

lead.]  Art  of  hunting  with  dogs.  —  cyn'e-get'ic  (-Tk),  a. 
cy  nf  a  tri'a  (sY-nl'd-tri'd)  )  n.  [NL.  cyniatria ,  fr.  cyno- 
cyn  i-at'rics  (sYn'Y-St'rYks)  j  4  -iairia.]  That  branch  of 
veterinary  medicine  which  treats  of  the  diseases  of  the  dog. 
cyn'ic  (sTn'Tk)  )  a.  [L.  cynicus  of  the  sect  of  Cynics,  fr. 
cyn'i-cal  (-Y-kdl)  |  Gr.  kvvlkos,  prop.,  doglike,  fr.  kvojv, 
kvvo;,  dog  :  cf.  F.  cynique.  See  hound.]  1.  Having  the 
qualities  of  a  surly  dog;  snarling;  captious;  currish.  Rare. 

I  hope  it  is  no  very  cynical  asperity  not  to  confess  obligations 
where  no  benefit  has  been  received.  Johnson. 

2.  Pertaining  to  the  Dog  Star  ;  as,  the  cynic ,  or  Sothic,  or 
Sothiac,  year;  cynic  cycle. 

3.  [cap.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Cynics;  resembling  the 
doctrines  of  the  Cynics. 

4.  Given  to  sneering  at  rectitude  and  the  conduct  of  life 
by  moral  principles  ;  disbelieving  in  the  reality  of  human 
purposes  not  suggested  or  directed  by  self-interest  or  self- 
indulgence  ;  as,  a  cynical  man  ;  characterized  by  such 
opinions ;  as,  cynical  views  of  human  nature.  See  cynic,  n. 
Syn.  —  Cynical,  misanthropic,  pessimistic.  Cynical  im¬ 
plies  a  sneering  disbelief  in  sincerity  and  rectitude  ;  mis¬ 
anthropic,  a  rooted  dislike  of  men  and  aversion  to  their 
society ;  pessimistic,  a  distrustful  and  gloomy  view  of 
things  in  general. 

The  ease  with  which  she  [Elizabeth)  asserted  or  denied  what¬ 
ever  6uited  her  purpose  was  only  equaled  by  the  cynical  indif¬ 
ference  with  which  sh«  met  the  exposure  of  her  lies.  J.  Ji.  Green. 

I  suspect  that  he  .  .  .  expected  to  meet  a  rnisanth t  opical  gen- 
tlemanj  in  wolfskin  breeches,  and  answering  in  fierce  monosyl¬ 
lables,  instead  of  a  man  of  this  world.  Byron. 

cynic,  or  cynical,  spasm.  Med.,  a  convulsive  contraction  of 
the  muscles  of  one  side  of  the  face,  producing  a  sort  of 
grin,  suggesting  certain  movements  in  a  dog’s  upper  lip ; 
sardonic  grin. 

cyn'ic,  n.  [See  cynic,  a.]  1.  [cap.]  Philos.  One  of  a 
school  of  philosophers  founded  by  Antisthenes  (born  c.  444 
b.  c .),  a  pupil  of  Socrates,  and  of  whom  Diogenes  was  a 
disciple.  The  Cynics  taught  that  virtue  is  the  only  good, 
and  that  its  essence  lies  in  self-control  and  independence. 
Later  Cynicism  developed  into  a  coarse  protestantism 
against  social  customs  and  current  philosophical  opinions. 
Hence  the  term  Cynic  symbolized,  in  the  popular  judg¬ 
ment,  moroseness,  and  contempt  for  the  view  s  of  others. 

2  One  who  holds  views  resembling  those  of  the  Cynics  ;  a 
snarler  ;  a  misanthrope  ;  particularly,  a  person  who  be¬ 
lieves  that  human  conduct  is  directed,  either  consciously 
or  unconsciously,  wholly  by  self-interest  or  self-indulgence, 
cyn'i-cism  (sYn'Y-sYz’m),  n.  The  doctrine  of  the  Cynics  ; 
quality  of  being  cynical  ;  mental  state,  opinions,  or  con¬ 
duct  of  a  cynic  ;  cynicalness. 

Cy-nip'i-dae  (sY-nYp'Y-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  fr.  Cynips.]  Zool. 
A  large  family  of  small  hymenopterous  insects,  most  of 
which  produce  galls  on  plants,  esp.  oaks  and  rosebushes, 
in  which  their  mapgotlike  larv®  develop  ;  the  gallflies. 
They  are  mostly  dark-colored,  with  fewr  veins  and  no 
dark  spot  or  stigma  on  the  wings,  and  a  short  pedicle  to 
the  usually  peculiarly  shaped  abdomen.  Many  of  them 
exhibit  alternation  of  generations.  Not  all  the  species 
produce  galls ;  some  inhabit  the  galls  produced  by  other 
forms  though  making  none  themselves,  others  are  para¬ 
sitic  on  the  Dodiesof  living  insects.  In  some  recent  clas¬ 
sifications  this  group  is  regarded  as  a  superfamily,  Cyn'i- 
poi'de  a  (sYn'Y-poi'cfe-ri),  while  the  family  Cynipidae  is  re¬ 
stricted  to  its  more  typical  genera.  —  cyn'i-pid  (sYn'Y- 
pYd),  a.  &  n. 

cyn'i-poid  (sYn'Y-poid),  a.  [Cynips  4  -oid.]  Zool.  Like 
or  pertaining  to  the  gallflies,  or  Cynipoidea. 

Cyn'ips  (sYn'Yps;  si'nYps),  m.  [NL.,  prob.  fr.  Gr.  *uW, 


cylinder  escapement.  Horol. 
See  escapement,  3. 
cylinder  machine.  Paper  Mak¬ 
ing.  =  cylinder  enoine. 
cylinder  saw.  =  crown  saw. 
cylinder  shell  or  snail  A  shell 
of  the  family  Cylindrcllidir. 
c yP  in  drar-thro  '8is(  si  FT  n-d  r  iir- 
thro'sTs),  n.  [NL.  ;  cyiindro - 
-f-  arthrosis.]  Anat.  A  joint  in 
which  the  articular  surfaces  are 
approximately  cylindrical, 
cyl  in-dren'chy  ma  (-drfu'kY- 
nid),n.  [NL.:  cyiindro-  +  -en- 
chyma .]  Bot.  Tissue  consisting 
of  cylindrical  cells.  Rare. 
cy-lin^ri-cal'i-ty  (sY-ltn'drY- 
kal'T-tY),  >i.  Cylindricity. 
cy-lin'dri-cal-ly,  adv.  of  cylin¬ 
drical.  [dricity.l 

cy-lin'drl-cal-ness,  «.  Cylin- 1 


cy-lin 'dri-cule,  n.  A  small  cyl¬ 

inder. 

cy  lin'drite,  n.  [Gr.  KvhivSpos 
cylinder; — in  ref.  to  form  of 
crystals.]  Min.  A  compound  of 
sulphur,  lead,  antimony,  and 
tin,  dark  grnv,  with  metallic 
luster.  H.,  2.5-3.  Sp.  gr.,  5.42. 
cy-lin/dro-6-gi'val.  a.  See  cy¬ 
lin  dro-. 

cyFin-dru'ri-a  (sYFYn-drdo'- 
rl-a),  ii.  [NL.]  The  presence 
of  cylindroids  in  the  urine. 

Cym.  Abbr.  Cymric, 
cy'ma-graph  (sl'ma-graf),  n. 

1.  =  cymograph. 

2.  =*  kymograph. 
cy'ma-phen  (-f£n),  n.  [Gr. 
Kvg>a.  wave  -f  <\)aiv€iv  to  show.] 
Teleg.  A  telephone  receiver, 
cym'ba  (sYm'bd),  n. ;  pi.  -b.e 


(-be).  [L.,  boat.]  Zool.  A  boat- 

shaped  sponge  spicule. 

cym'bse-form.  Incorrect  var.  of 
cymbiform. 

cym'bal,  n.  [Cf.  simnel.]  A 
doughnut.  Died.  U.  S. 
cym'bal-er  (sYm'bdl-?r),  cynF- 
bal-eer'  (-er'),  n.  [Cf.  F.  cym- 
balier.]  A  cymbalist, 
cym'bal  1st,  n.  A  performer  on 
cymbals.  [ER-I 

cym'bal-ler.  Var.  of  <  vmbal-| 
cym'ba-lon  (6Ym'b(i-l0n),  n. 
=  cymbal. 

cym'bate  (-bat),  a.  [L.  cymba 
boat,  Gr.  kv/a/3ij.]  Zool.  Boat¬ 
shaped  ;  cymbiform.  Rare. 
cym'blin  (-blln).  Var.  of  cym- 
lino.  [=  cymule.  I 

cyme'let.  n.  [cyme  -f  -let.]  Bot.  \ 
cy'me-nol  (sl'me-nOl  ;  -n51),  n. 


Chem.  Carvacrol  (which  see). 

cy-mif'er-ous  (si mYI'fr-iIs),  a. 
[cyme  -f  -ferous.)  Bot.  Produc¬ 
ing  cvmes. 

cyrn'lln-  Var.  of  cymlino. 
cy  mo-bot'rys  (sT'mfi-bQt'rYs), 
n. ;  pi.  -ryses  (-rT-sez).  [NL.  ; 
cyma  -f  Gr.  /3oTpv?  cluster  of 
grapes.]  Bot.  A  thyrsus.  Ohs.  or 
A.— cy'mo-bot'ry  ose  (-rY-fis),  a. 
cy'mol  tsT'mol  ;-m51),  n.  [cyme 
4-  2d  -o/.]  Chem.  Cymene. 
cy'mo  phe'nol,  n.  Carvacrol. 
cy'mous  (sT'mris),  a.  Cymose. 
cymphe.  n.  [L.  eyinbivm,  Gr. 
KVfx/3 iov  :  cf.  OF.  cymbe.]  A 
sacrificial  cup.  Obs. 
cym'u-la  (sYm'fl-ld),  n. :  pi.  -l.e 
(-le).  [L.]  Bot.  A  cymule. 

cyn-.  For  various  forms  in  cyn 
see  the  forms  in  cin-,  sin-. 


Cyn  ai-lu'rus  (sYn^-lQ'rMs;  sV- 

n-T-),  n.  [NL.  ;  cyno-  +  Gr. 
aiAovpo?  cat.]  Zool.  Syn.  of 
Acinonyx ,  the  genus  containing 
the  cheetah  (wliich  see), 
cy  nan'thro-py  (sY-nftn'thrfi- 
pY),  n.  [Gr  KwavOpionos  of  a 
dog-man  ;  kviov,  kuvos,  dog  -f 
ai  Opiorro 9  man  :  cf .  F.  cynan- 
thro/iie .]  Med.  A  form  of  in¬ 
sanity  in  wdiich  the  patients 
fancy  themselves  changed  into 
dogs',  and  imitate  the  voice  and 
habits  of  that  animal, 
cyn  a-ra'ceous  (sYn'd-ra'shus), 
a.  Pot.  Pert,  to  Cynara. 
cyn'arc-tom'a-chy  (s  Y  n'a  r  k  - 
tOns'd-kY),  n.  [ cyno-  4-  Gr.  ap- 
kto?  bear  -4-  paxp  fight.]  Bear 
baiting  with  a  dog.  Nonce  Word. 


cy-na're-ous  (sY-na'rt-ns),  a. 

Bot.  Cynaraceous. 
cjm'a-roid  (sTn'd-roid),  a. 
[Cynara  4-  -oid.]  Hot.  Resem¬ 
bling  the  artichoKe. 
cy-nar'rho-don  (sY-nfir'o-d8n  ; 
sT-),  n.  ;  pi.  -da  (-dd).  [NL.] 
Bot.  =  cynarriiodium. 
cyner,  n.  [L.  cinis,  cineris.] 
Cinders.  Obs. 

cyn  hy-e'na  (sYn'hl-e'nd),  n. 
[Gr.  Kvtov.icvvos,  dog  4-  vaiva 
nyena.]  The  hyena  nog.  Rare. 
cjm'i-cal-ly,  adv.  of  cynic, 
cynical. 

cyn'i-cal-ness,  n.  See  -ness. 
cyn^-pid'e-an  (sYn'Y-pYd'f-dn), 
cyn  i-pid'e-ous  (-its),  a.  Zool. 
Cynipidous.  Rare. 
cy-nip'l-doufl  (sY-nYp'Y-dws).  a. 
[See  Cynips.J  Zool.  Pertain- 


food  foot ;  out,  oil ;  chair  ;  go  ;  sing,  irjk  ;  then,  thin  ;  nature,  verdure  (250) ;  K  ch  in  G.  ich,  acli  (144) ;  boN ;  yet ;  zh  _  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  m  Guide. 
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kvvos,  dog  -f-  ty  an  insect  that  eats  vine  buds  ;  or  perh. 
fr.  L.  cyniphes,  ciniphes ,  pi.,  a  kind  of  stinging  insect,  Gr. 
Kvtip :  cf.  F.  cynips.]  Zool.  A  genus  of  small  kymenop- 
tarous  gallflies,  type  of  the  family  Cynipidse.  The  species 
mostly  form  galls  on  oaks. 

cyn'O-  (sTn'o  ;  si'no-).  A  combining  form  from  Greek  kvujv, 
kwos,  dog. 

cyn'o-ce  phal'ic  (-se-f51'7k)  1  a.  [Gr.  KwoKeifraXos  ; 

cyn  o-ceph'a  lous  (-s8i7o-lws) )  kvujv ,  k wot,  dog  -f-  *e- 

<j)aArj  head.]  Having  a  head  or  face  like  that  of  a  dog ; 
like  or  pertaining  to  a  cynocephalus. 
cyn  o-ceph'a  lus  (-s8f'a-l&s),  n. ;  pi.  -li  (-li).  [L.,  fr.Gr. 

KvvuKetfjj  dot.]  1.  One  of  a  fabled  race  of  dog-headed  men. 
2.  [cap.]  Zool.  a  The  genus  containing  the  flying  lemurs. 
Galeopithecus  is  a  synonym,  b  The  genus  containing  the 
typical  baboons ;  —  syn.  of  Papio. 

Cyn  O-glOS'SUm  (  glbs'wm),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  Kvvoy\ioacrov 
liound’s-tongue  ;  kvujv,  Kvvot,  a  dog  -f-  yKujaa a  tongue.] 
Pol.  A  large  genus  of  tall,  rough  boraginaceous  herbs 
found  in  most  temperate  and  subtropical  regions.  They 
have  purple  or  white  flowers  in  panic  led  scorpioid  ra¬ 
cemes,  and  prickly  nutlets.  C.  officinalis  is  the  nound’s- 
tongue,  used  medicinally  as  a  demulcent  and  sedative. 
Cy-nog'na-thus  (sY-nJSg'nd-tlms),  n.  [NL.  ;  cyno-  -}-  Gr. 
yvaOot  jaw.]  Paleon.  A  genus  of  large  ferocious  car¬ 
nivorous  anomodont  reptiles  of  the  group  Theriodontia, 
whose  remains  are  found  in  the  Karoo  formation  of  the 
Permian  of  South  Africa. 

cyn'old  (sTn'oid  ;  sl'noid),  a.  [cyno-  +  -oid :  cf.  Gr.  kv- 
voeiSr/s  doglike.]  Doglike  ;  Zool .,  like  or  pertaining  to  the 
dog  family. 

Cy-noi'de-a  (sY-noi'de-ri  ;  si-),  n.  pi.  [NL.  See  cynoid.] 
Zool.  A  division  of  Carnivora,  including  the  dogs,  wolves, 
and  foxes ;  —  coextensive  with  Canidse. 

Cyn'O-mo'ri-um  (sYn'6-mo'rY-imi  ;  si'no-),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr. 
Kvvopopiov  a  parasitic  plant,  perh.  dodder.]  Pol.  A  genus 
of  parasitic  plants  constituting  the  family  Cynomoriaceae 
(order  Myrtales).  It  consists  of  a  single  species,  C.  coccinc- 
of  the  Levant,  southern  Europe,  and  northern  Africa. 
It  is  a  bright  red  leafless  herb,  with  unisexual  flowers  borne 
in  heads.  It  was  formerly  valued  as  a  remedy  for  dysen¬ 
tery  ;  it  is  considered  edible  in  the  Canary  Islands. 

Cyn  o  su'ra  (sYn'6-su'rd  ;  si'no-).  [L.,  fr.  Gr.  Kvpotroupa.] 

1.  Gr.  Myth.  A  Cretan  nymph,  nurse  of  Zeus,  afterwards 
changed  into  a  constellation. 

2.  Astron.  =  cynosure,  1. 

cy'no-su'ral  (si'no-shoo'rdl ;  sYn'$-),  a.  Of  or  pertaining 
to  a  cynosure. 

cy'no-sure  (si'no-shoor  ;  sTn'o  - ;  277),  n.  [L.  Cynosura 
the  constellation  Cynosure,  Gr.  Kvvovovpa  dog’s  tail,  the 
constellation  Cynosure  ;  kuwv,  kwo;,  dog  -f-  ovpd  tail :  cf. 
F.  cynosure.  See  cynic.]  1.  [cap.]  The  northern  cir¬ 
cumpolar  constellation  Ursa  Minor,  or  the  Lesser  Bear,  to 
which,  as  containing  the  north  star  (Polaris),  the  eyes  of 
mariners  and  travelers  were  often  directed  ;  also,  the  north 
star  itself. 

2.  That  which  serves  to  direct  or  guide. 

3.  Anything  to  which  attention  is  strongly  turned  ;  a 
center  of  attraction. 

Where  perhaps  some  beauty  lies. 

The  cynosure  of  neighboring  eyes.  Milton. 

Cyn  o  su'rus  (sYn'6-su'rws ;  si'no-),  7i.  [NL.  See  cyno¬ 
sure.]  Pot.  A  small  genus  of  Old  World  grasses,  the 
dog’s-tails,  distinguished  by  the  spikelike  or  capitate  one¬ 
sided  panicles.  The  only  important  species  is  C.  cris talus, 
the  crested  dog’s-tail. 

Cyn'thi-a  (sYn'thY-a),  a.  Jem.  [L.,  fr.  Gr.  KvvOia.]  Of 
or  from  Mt.  Cynthus,  in  Delos,  where  Apollo  and  Arte¬ 
mis  were  fabled  to  have  been  born.  Hence,  an  epithet  of 
Artemis,  as  Cyn'thi-us  (masc.)  is  of  Apollo. 

Cyn'thi-a,  n.  1.  Artemis;  hence,  the  moon  personified. 
While  Cynthia  checks  her  dragon  yoke 
Gently  o’er  the  accustomed  oak.  Milton. 

2.  Queen  Elizabeth  ; — often  alluded  to  under  this  name 
in  the  literature  of  her  time. 

Cynthia  moth  A  silkworm  moth  (Philosamia  cynthia ) 
whose  larva  feeds  on  the  ailanthus.  See  silkworm. 

Cy  per  a'ce-30  (si'per-a'se-e ;  sYp/er-),  n.  pi.  [NL.  See 
Cyperus.]  Pot.  A  very  large  family  of  monocotyledonous 
plants,  the  sedge  family,  distinguished  from  the  grasses 
chiefly  by  the  solid  stems,  and  by  the  fruit,  which  is  an 
achene  instead  of  a  grain.  There  are  about  65  genera  and 
3,000  species,  of  wide  distribution.  The  most  important 
genera  are  Carer ,  Cyperms ,  Scirpus ,  Eleocharis ,  and  Ryn- 
chospora.  The  sedges  include  some  useful  forage  plants, 
and  in  the  tropics  they  often  furnish  material  for  mats, 
baskets,  etc.  —  cy  per-a'ceous  (-shus),  a. 

Cy-pe'rus  (si-pe'r?7s;  si-),  7i.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  Kvneioot 

sedge.]  Pot.  A  genus  of  plants  typifying  the  family  Cy- 
peraceas,  and  containing  about  650  species  of  wide  distri¬ 
bution.  They  differ  from  most  sedges  in  having  the  scales 
of  the  spikelet  2-ranked  instead  of  spirally  arranged,  and 
from  Car  ex  in  having  the  flowers  all  perfect  and  the  spike- 
lets  alike.  Several  species,  as  C.  esculentus ,  the  cnufa, 
have  edible  tuberous  roots.  C.  altemifolius  is  the  um¬ 
brella  plant ;  C.  papyrus,  the  papyrus  of  Egypt, 
©y-phel'la  (si-fSl'ri),  n.;  pi.  -L.E  (-e).  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  Kvfie A- 

Aa,  pi.,  the  hollows  of  the  ears.]  Pot.  a  A  little  cup¬ 
like  pit  on  the  lower  surface  of  the  thallus  in  lichens  of  the 
genus  Sticta  and  allies,  probably  the  analogue  of  a  lenticel 


in  higher  plants,  b  [cap.]  A  genus  of  small  cup-shaped 
basidiomycetous  fungi  found  on  decaying  wood. 

Cy  pho-man'dra  (si'fo-mSu'drd),  n.  [NL.  ;  Gr.  kv</> ujpa 
hump  -|-  dvi)p  man;  — from  the  thickened  connective.] 
Pot.  A  genus  of  South  American  solanaceous  shrubs  or 
trees  having  large  simple  or  divided  leaves,  and  flowers 
resembling  those  of  Solarium.  C.  betacea  is  the  tree  tomato, 
grown  for  ornament  and  for  its  edible  egg-shaped  fruit, 
cy  pho  nau'tes  (si'io-no'tez  ;  sYf'o-),  7i.  [NL. ;  Gr.  Kv<jjot 
bent  -f-  vaiirrj?  sailor.]  Zool.  The  free-swimming  bivalve 
larva  of  certain  Polyzoa. 

cy'pho  nism  (sI'fo-uYz’m  ;  stf'o-),  n.  [Gr.  kv4>iovl<t  pot, 
fr.  Kvbwv  a  crooked  piece  of  wood,  a  sort  of  pillory,  fr. 

bent,  stooping.]  An  ancient  method  of  punishment 
by  exposure  in  a  pillory,  thought  by  some  to  have  included 
besmearing  the  criminal  with  honey,  to  attract  insects, 
by  others  to  have  been  mere  exposure  in  a  collar  like  the 
Chinese  cangue. 

Cy-pra&'a  (si-pre'a),  n.  [NL.  ;  cf.  Gr.  Kv7rpia  a  name  of 
Venus.]  Zool.  A  genus  of  Lenioglossate  gastropod  mol- 
lusks,  including  the  cowries.  See  cowrie.  The  shell  is 
smoothly  polished  externally,  being  extensively  covered 
in  life  by  the  reflected  lobes  of  the  mantle,  and  is  often 
handsomely  colored.  It  is  convex  above  and  flattened  be¬ 
low,  having  a  long  narrow  aperture  canaliculate  at  each 
end,  and  entirely  concealed  spire  in  the  adult  condition. 
The  genus  is  the  type  of  a  family  Cy-Prae'i-dae  (-Y-de).— 
cy-praB'id  (-Yd),  a.  &  n.  —  cy-prae'i  form  (-T-f6rm),  a. 
cy'  pres'  (se'  pra').  Also  cypres',  adv.  [OF.  si  prte  so 
nearly  (as  may  be).]  Law.  Lit.,  as  nearly  (as  maybe);  — 
used  of  a  rule  for  equitably  construing  wills  so  as  to  con¬ 
form  as  nearly  as  possible  to  tlie  intention  of  the  testator 
when  a  gift  has  been  made  attempting  to  create  a  fee-tail 
estate  or  a  charitable  trust ;  as,  the  court  will  carry  out 
the  testator’s  intention  cy  pres  (or  cypres). 
cy'-pres',  a.  Also  cy'pres'.  Designating,  or  in  accord¬ 
ance  with,  the  doctrine  that  certaifi  wills  (see  cy  pres)  are 
to  be  construed  cy  pres.  The  doctrine  is  applied  in  English 
and  Scots  law  and  in  some  of  the  States  of  the  United 
States,  but  has  been  rejected  in  a  number  of  the  States. 
—  n.  The  cy-pres  doctrine. 

cy'press  (si'prSs),  n.  Also  cy'prus  (-prws).  [ME.  cipres, 
cypirs ;  perh.  so  named  as  being  first  made  in  Cyprus.]  Ohs. 
or  Hist.  1.  Any  of  various  early  textile  fabrics,  as  cloth  of 
gold,  a  kind  of  satin,  or  esp.  a  thin,  transparent  stuff  (often 
called  cypress,  or  Cyprus,  lawn),  the  same  as,  or  correspond¬ 
ing  to,  crape.  It  was  either  white  or  black,  the  latter  being 
most  common,  and  used  for  mourning;  —  hence  used  in  Scot, 
and  dial.  Eng.  to  designate  a  black  <  olor. 

Lawn  as  white  as  driven  snow  ; 

Cyprus  black  as  e’er  wns  crow,  Shak. 

2.  A  piece  of  this  fabric,  as  a  Kerchief, 
cy'press  (si'pres),  n.  [ME.  cipres,  cipresse,  OF.  ciprls, 
F.  cyprh,  L.  cypressus,  cyparissus  (cf.  the  usual  L.  form 
cupressus),  fr.  Gr.  Kvndpura-os,  perh.  of  Semitic  origin  ;  cf. 
Heb.  gopher,  Gen.  vi.  14.]  1.  Any  pinaceous  tree  of  the 

genus  Cupressus  ;  also,  its  wood.  Most  species  of  cypress 
are  ornamental  in  cultivation  on  account  of  their  dark 
green  evergreen  foliage  and  symmetrical  habit,  as  the 
American  C.  macrocarva  and  the  European  and  Oriental 
C.  sempervir'ens.  The  latter,  being  often  planted  in  ceme¬ 
teries  and  around  tombs,  is  regarded  as  an  emblem  of  mourn¬ 
ing.  Its  wood  is  valuable  in  carpentry.  See  Cupressus. 

2.  Any  of  several  pinaceous  trees  of  allied  genera,  as  the 
Lawson's  cypress  (Chamsecyparis  lawsorriana)  and  Sitka  cy¬ 
press  (C.  n utkaensis)  of  the  western  United  States,  and  the 
bald  cypresses  {Taxodium  distichum  and  T.  imbricarium) 
of  the  southern  United  States. 

3.  Any  of  several  plants  having  foliage  suggesting  that  of 
a  cypress,  as  the  American  polemoniaceous  herb  Gilia 
coronopifolia. 

cy'pressed  ( -prgst),  a.  Having  or  overgrown  with  cypresses, 
cypress  knee  One  of  the  hard,  hollow,  conical  out- 

frowths  from  the  roots  of  the  bald  cypress  {Taxodium 
istichum),  serving  to  aerate  the  root  system, 
cypress  moss,  a  A  moss  (Hypnurn  cupressifomie)  with 
cypresslike  foliage,  b  A  club  moss  ( Lycopodium  alpi- 
num)  growing  on  mountains  of  Europe  and  America, 
cypress  pine.  Any  pinaceous  tree  of  the  genus  Callitris, 
esp.  C.  rhomboidea  and  C.  calcarata.  Australasia. 
cypress  spurge  An  Old  World  spurge  (Euphorbia  cy- 
parissius)  the  foliage  of  which  somewhat  resembles  that  of 
the  cypress.  It  is  sometimes  cultivated  and  has  become  a 
weed  in  the  eastern  United  States. 

cypress  vine.  A  convolvulaceous  garden  plant  (Ouamo- 
c/it  quamoclit)  with  red  or  white  tubular  flowers  and  finely 
dissected  leaves. 

Cyp'ri  an  (sTp'rt-an),  a.  [L.  Cyprius,  fr.  Cyprus ,  Gr. 
Kvn-pos.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  Cyprus  (the  reputed  birth¬ 
place  of  Aphrodite,  anciently  famous  for  her  worship),  the 
people  of  Cyprus,  or  their  language ;  also  (in  allusion  to 
Aphrodite  worship),  lewd  or  licentious. 

Cyprian  turpentine,  Chian  turpentine.  See  turpentine  a. 
Cyp'ri  an,  7i.  1.  a  One  of  the  people  of  Cyprus  ;  also,  their 
dialect  (see  Greek,  n .,  5).  b  A  lewd  woman  ;  a  prostitute. 
2  [L.  Cyprianus ,  prop.,  of  Cyprus,  Gr.  Kunpos.]  Masc. 
prop.  name.  F.  Cypr'ien  (se'pre'SN');  G.  Cwrian  (tse'pre- 


[Cf.  cypress.]  Of  or  pertain- 


prop.  name.  F.  Cypr'ien  (se'pre'SN');  G.  Cyprian  (tse'pre- 
an).  —  Cyprian  and  Justina.  See  Justin  a 
cyp'rine  (stp'rTn  ;  -rin),  a. 
ing  to  the  cypress. 

Cy-prin'i-dcb  (sT-prTn'T-de  ;  sT-pri'nT-),  n.  pi.  [NL.  See 
Cyprinus.]  Zool.  1.  A  large  family  of  soft-finned  fresh¬ 
water  fishes,  which  includes  the  carp,  barbels,  tenches, 


breams,  goldfish,  chubs,  dace,  shiners,  etc. ,  and  most  of 
the  fresh-water  minnows  ;  the  carp  family.  They  have 
a  single  dorsal  fin,  and  a  more  or  less  protractile  mouth 
destitute  of  teetht  except  for  a  few  on  the  pharyneeal 
bones.  The  body  is  nearly  always  covered  with  cycloid 
scales  and  the  air  bladder  large  and  divided  into  two  parts. 
It  is  the  largest  family  of  fishes,  containing  about  2, 0UU 
species,  a  large  majority  of  them  of  small  size.  They  occur 
in  most  parts  of  the  world  except  Australia,  Madagascar, 
and  South  America.  In  the  Old  World  many  are  impor¬ 
tant  food  fishes,  but  in  North  America,  except  in  the 
Pacific  States,  they  are  nearly  all  small  in  size  and  of  little 
importance,  though  numerous  in  species.  —  cy-pri'nid  (sT- 
pri'ind  ;  sip'rT-nid),  a.  &  n.  —  cy-prin'i-form  (sT-prlii'I- 
f6rm ;  sT-pri'nT-f6rm),  a. 

2  A  family  of  bivalve  molluBks  of  which  the  genus  Cy- 
prina  is  the  type. 

Cy-prin'o-doii'ti-dae  (sT-prTn'o-dbn'tT-de;  sT-pri'no-),  n.pl. 
[NL.  ;  Gr.  icvnpivos  a  kind  of  carp  -]-  iSovq,  oSopto?,  tooth.] 
Zool.  A  large  family  of  small  soft-finned  fishes,  including 
the  killifishes  and  related  minnows,  many  of  which  live 
equally  well  in  fresh,  brackish,  or  salt  water.  The  body  is 
usually  compressed  behind  and  depressed  at  the  head,  with 
under  jaw  projecting  beyond  the  upper.  The  jaws  bear  the 
small  teeth.  Cf.  Anableps.  —  cy-prin'O-dont  (-d5nt),  cy- 
prin  o  don'toid  (-d5n'toid),  a.  £  n. 
cyp'ri-noid  (sTp'n-noid  ;  sY-prl'noid),  a.  [Gr.  Kvnplvo^  a 
kind  of  carp-j--ot</.]  Zool.  Like  or  pert,  to  the  carp  family 
(Cyprinidse).  —  n.  One  of  the  Cyprinidie  or  Cyprinoidea. 
Cyp  ri  noi'de-a  (sYp'rY-noi'de-a),  n.pl.  [NL.  See  cypri- 
noid.  ]  Zool.  A  superfamily  consisting  of  the  carp  family 
and  several  closely  related  families,  as  the  suckers  and 
loaches.  —  cyp'ri-noi'de-an  (-an),  a.  d-  n. 

Cy-pri'nus  (sY-prl'nws),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  L.  cyprinus,  Gt.  kv- 
n pivot,  a  kind  of  carp.]  Zool.  The  typical  genus  of  fishes 
of  the  family  Cyprinidie,  now  usually  restricted  to  the  true 
carp  ( Cyprinus  carpio). 

Cyp'ri-ote  (sYp'rY-ot),  Cyp'ri-ot  (-St),  a.  [F.  Cypriot, 
Chypriot.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  Cyprus;  Cyprian.  —  n. 
An  inhabitant  of  Cyprus  ;  also,  the  Cypriote  Greek  dialect. 
Cypriote  syllabary,  a  syllabary  of  great  antiquity  and  dis» 
puted  origin,  in  which  Cypriote  is  preserved. 

Cyp  rl  pe'di  um  (-pe'dY-wm),  n. 

[NL.,  fr.  L.  Cypr'is  V enus  -f- pes, 
pedis,  foot ;  cf.  Gr.  noSiov,  dim. 
of  7rov?  foot.]  Bot.  A  genus 
of  mostly  scapose  or  leafy- 
stemmed  terrestrial  orchids 
with  large  drooping  flowers,  usu¬ 
ally  showily  colored  or  marked, 
the  lip  forming  a  large  inflated 
sac  or  pouch.  They  are  na¬ 
tives  of  temperate  and  tropi¬ 
cal  regions,  10  species  occurring 
in  North  America  and  one  in 
Great  Britain.  They  are  highly 
prized  for  greenhouse  cultiva¬ 
tion,  and  readily  hybridize. 

The  native  species  are  known  as 
lady's-sHpper's  and  moccasin 
flowers.  Also  [/.  r.J,  a  plant  or 
flower  of  this  genus. 

Cy'pris  (si'prYa),  ri.  [L.,  fr.  Gr. 

Kvirpit.  See  Cyprian.]  1.  An 
epithet  of  Aphrodite.  Cypripedium  (C.  reams:). 

2.  Zool.  A  genus  of  small  ostracode  Crustacea,  having  a 
light,  strong,  bivalve  shell,  found  in  stagnant  fresh  wrater. 
cy'prus  (si'prws),  n.  The  color  of  a  Cyprus  cat.  Scot,  d 
Dial.  Eng. 

Cyprus  cat-  A  kind  of  striped  tabby  cat ;  prob.  so  called 
from  coming  orig.  from  Cyprus.  Scot.  &  Dial.  Eng. 
cyp'se  la  (sYp'se-ld),  n.  ;  pi.  -l^:  (-le).  LNL.,  fr.  Gr.  kv- 
\pe\r)  hollow  vessel.]  Bot.  A  bicarpellary  achene  with  ad¬ 
herent  calyx  tube,  as  in  the  asters.  —  cyp'EC-lOUS  (-Ids),  a. 
Cyp  se  lo-mor'phae  (-lo-m6r'fe),  n.  pi.  [NL. ;  Gr.  kv^c- 
Ao?  a  swift  -j-  popiby  form.]  Zool.  A  superfamily  or  sub¬ 
order  of  picarian  birds  having  small  feet  and  wings  whose 
distal  parts  are  much  elongated.  It  includes  the  humming 
birds,  goatsuckers,  and  swifts.  —  cyp'se-lo-morph'  (sTp'- 
se-lo-mSrf'),  n.  —  cyp  se-lo-mor'phlcJ-mor'fYJc),  a. 

Cy  ra  no'  de  Ber'ge  rac'  (s^ra'iifi'  de  bfcr'zhe-rak').  In 
Edmond  Rostand’s  drama  (1897)  of  the  same  name,  a  witty, 
daring  Gascon  soldier  of  fortune,  disfigured  by  a  huge 
nose.  In  despair  of  winning  for  himself  the  pr£cieuse 
Roxane,  he  wins  her  love  for  a  slower-witted  but  handsome 
comrade?  revealing  his  own  passion  only  long  afterward, 
when  dying.  Cyrano  is  in  part  modeled  after  a  17th-cen¬ 
tury  soldier  and  poet  of  the  same  name. 

Cy're-na'ic  (si're-na'Yk  ;  sYr'e-),  a.  [L.  Cyrenaicus ,  fr. 
Cyrene,  in  Libya.]  Pertaining  to  Cyrenaica,  an  ancient 
eountry  of  northern  Africa,  and  to  Cyrene,  its  principal 
city  ;  also,  to  a  school  of  philosophy  founded  by  Aristip¬ 
pus,  a  native  of  Cyrene.  —  n.  A  native  of  Cyrenaica  ; 
also,  a  disciple  of  the  school  of  Aristippus,  a  disciple  of 
Socrates,  who  established  a  school  at  Cyrene.  He  taught 
that  pleasure  is  the  chief  end  of  life,  and  that  its  essential 
nature  is  sensation  of  gentle  motion.  Later  Cyrenaics 
elaborated  the  theory  of  hedonism. 

Cy-re'ni  an  (sl-re'ni-un),  a.  Pertaining  to  Cyrene,  in 
Africa  ;  Cyrenaic.  —  n.  A  native  or  an  inhabitant  of  Cy¬ 
rene  ;  also,  a  Cyrenaic  philosopher. 

Cy-ril'la  (sY-rYl'd),  n.  [NL.,  after  Domenico  Cirillo,  or 


ing  to,  or  produced  by,  the  gall¬ 
flies  of  the  family  Cynipidas. 
cyn'ism  (sTn'iz’m),  n.  [F. 
cynisme,  fr.  L.  cynismus,  Gr. 
kvi'uttxo's.]  Cynicism.  Rare. 
Cyn  o-cram-ba'ce-ae  (s  t  n 'ti- 
kr&m-ba'sC-e  ;  sY/niV.),  n.  pi. 
[NL.]  Syn.  of  Thki.ioona- 
cea.  —  cyn o-cr  am-ba'ceous 
(-shwB),  a. 

Cyn7  o- cram 'be  (-krfim'bt*),  n. 
[NL.,  fr.  Gr.  Kvvonpdp.f}r\  dog 
cabbage  ;  Kviav,  Kvvot,  dog  4- 
Kpapfiri  cabbage.]  Bot.  Syn.  of 
Thki.igonum. 

Cy'no-don  (sl'nC-dbn).  n.  [NL., 
fr.  Gr.  kvvoSujv,  kvvoSovs  the 
canine  tooth.  See  cyno-; 
-odont.]  Syn.  of  Capriola. 
Cy-nog'a-le  (sl-nOg'd-le;  s!-),  n. 
fNL.;  cyno-  4-  Gr.  ya\y  weasel.] 
See  VIVKRRINE  OTTER, 
cy-nog'ra-phy  (-rd-fT),  n.  [cyno- 
4-  -graphyi]  A  writing  or  trea¬ 
tise  on  dogs.  Rare. 
Cyn'o-mo'ri-a'ce-ae  (sTn'O-mO'- 


rT-a's$-e  ;  sl'nft-),  n.  pi.  [NL.l 
Bot.  SeeCYNOMORiuM.  —  cyn - 
o-mo/ri-a'ceou8  (-elms),  a. 
Cyno-mor'pha  (-mfir'fd),  Cyn'- 
o-mor'phae  (-fe),  n.  pi.  [NL., 
cyno-  -|-  Gr.  pop^rf  form.]  Zool. 
A  group  coextensive  with  Cer- 
copithecidae.  Rare.  —  cyn  o- 
mor'phlc  (-flk),  a. 

Cyn'o-mys  (sTn'0-mts ;  si'nfi-), 
7i.  [NL.  ;  cyno-  4-  Gr.  pvt 
mouse.]  Zool.  The  genua  con¬ 
sisting  of  the  prairie  dogs, 
cynoper.  +  cinnabar. 
cyn  o-pho'bi  a  (BTn'Tt-fb'bY-d  ; 
sl7n6-),  n.  [NL.;  cyno-  -f  - pho¬ 
bia .]  Med.  A  morbid  dread  of 
dogB  or  of  hydrophobia. 

Cyn  o-pi-the'cl-aae  (-pY-the'BY- 
<le ).  n.  pi.  [NL.  See  CYNO-? 
PlTHECI.]  =  CEROOPITHECIDAi. 
—  cyn'o-pi- the 'cold  (-koid),  a. 
cy-nop'o-dous  (sY-nbp'ft-dttB  ; 
bT-),  a.  [ cyno-  -f-  -podous.']  Zool. 
Having  feet  like  those  of  a  dog, 
with  claws  not  retractile, 
cyn  o- rex '1- a  (sYn'o-rgk'sY-d  ; 


sT'nfi-),  7J.  [NL.  ;  cyno-  +  Gr. 
ope£it  appetite.]  Med.  A  vora¬ 
cious  appetite. 

cy-nor'rho-don  (st-nbr'o-don  ; 
sT-),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  Kvvopo- 
S ov.~\  a  The  dog-rose,  b  Var. 
of  CYNAHRHODON. 

Cy-nos'ci-on  (-n  5  s'Y-5  n),  n. 
[NL.  ;  cyno-  -I-  Gr.  (TKiatva  a 
sea  fish.]  Zool.  A  genuB  of  ma¬ 
rine  sciienoid  fishes  containing 
the  weakfishes  and  allied  spe¬ 
cies,  all  valuable  as  food  fishes. 
Cyn'thi-us(  8Yn'thY-us),  a. masc. 
[L.l  See  Cynthia. 
cyn  u-ren'ic  (RYn'n-rPn'Yk  ;  sU- 
nfi-),  cy  nu'ric  (sY-nQ'rYk  ;  si-), 
etc.  them.  Vars.  of  kynuren- 
ic,  K yn uric,  etc. 
cy'on-  4  cion,  scion. 

Cy'on  (sT'bn).  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr. 
kvmv  dog.l  Zool.  A  genus  of 
Canidae  characterized  by  the 
absence  of  the  usual  last  lower 
molar.  It  includes  the  dhole. 
cy/o-pho'rl-a  (sI'6-fo'rY-d),  n. 


[Gr  Kvod'opia.]  Pregnancy, 
cy-phel'late  (sl-fCl'fit),  a.  Bot. 
Having  cyphella?. 
cy'pher.  ’  Y'ar.  of  cipher. 
cy-pho'sis  (sT-fo'eYs),  cy-phot'- 
ic  (-fbt'Yk).  Vars.  of  kypho¬ 
sis,  kyphotic. 

cy-prae'old  (sl-pre'oid),  a.  [ Cy - 
jnwa  4-  Zool.  Like  or 

pertaining  to  the  genus  Cyprasa 
or  family  Cyprseia*. 
cy'press.  or  cy'press-root/,  n. 
[Corruption  of  Cyperus.]  The 
galingale  ( Cyperus  l on  pies). 
cypress  grass.  A  common  sedge 
(Cyperus  r/innf/rns)  of  the  east¬ 
ern  United  States, 
cypress  lawn.  See  cypres,  the 
fabric.  [7'able  f.  \ 

cy'press-leaf7  oil.  See  oil, I 
cypress  thatch.  Thatch  of  the 
leaves  of  a  palmetto  (  Thr inax 
keyensis)  of  southern  Florida. 
Cy-pri'na  (  sY-prl'na),  n.  [NL. 
Cf.  Cyprinus.]  Zool.  A  genus 
of  thick-shelled  siphonate  bi¬ 
valve  mollusks  of  the  order 


Eulamellibranchia. 
cyp'rine  (sYp'rln  ;  -rYn  ;  183),  a. 
Zool.  Cyprinoid.  Rare. 
cyp'rine  (sYp'rYn  :  -rin),  n. 
[L.  cyjirivs  of  copper.]  Min. 
A  variety  of  vesuvianite,  col¬ 
ored  blue  by  copper, 
cyp'ri-nine  (sYp'rY-nYn  ;  -nen), 
n.  Also -nin.  [See  Cyprinus.] 
Physiol.  Chew.  Either  of  two 
protamines(a-  and/3-)contained 
in  the  spermatozoa  of  {he  carp, 
cy'prus.  Var.  of  cypres,  the 
labric.  Ohs.  or  Dial.  Eng.  — 
Cyprus  lawn. 

Cyp'se-li  (8Yp'8?-lT),r»./>7.  [NL.] 
<1.  =  Cypsklomorph.e. 


Cyp-sel'i-dae  (j 

;»/.  [NL.  See  C 


sYp-sfl'Y-de).  n. 
)ypski.us.]  Syn. 
of  Mu  ropodid.e.  See  swift. 


Cyp  se  li-for'mes  (sYp'sf-lY-fOr'- 
mez),  7j .  pi.  [NL.  ;  Cypselvs  -f- 
-torm.')  Zool.  =  Cypselomok- 
i*n m.  —  cyp'se-ll-form7  (-fdrm7; 
8Yp-8*4'Y-).  a. 

cyp'8e-line  (sYp's^-lTn  ;  -lYn), 
a.  [From  Cypselus.]  Zool. 


Like  or  pertaining  to  the  6wifts. 
cyp'se-loid  (-loid),  a.  [c;//>sc/us 
4-  -oid.']  Zool.  Like  or  pertain¬ 
ing  to  the  swifts. 

Cyp  se-loi'des  (-loi'dez),  n.  pi. 
[NL.]  =Cypsklomorph.«.  Ohs. 
Cyp'se  lus(sTp'8f-lu6),  7i.  [NL.; 
L.  cypselus  a  kind  of  swallow, 
Gr.  kv\J/€ \ot.~)  Zool.  A  genus 
of  swifts,  syn.  of  Aticropus. 
cyr-.  For  various  obsolete  forms 
in  cyr-,  see  those  in  CIR-. 
Cyr'a-ma  (sYr'a-md  ;  sY-ra'- 
ma).  Bib. 

Cy  re  na'i  cism  (s  T'r  f-n  a'Y- 
sYz’m;  sYr7?-),  n.  Doctrine  of  the 
Cyrenaics:  Cyrenaic  hedonism. 
Cy-re'ne  (sl-re'ne),  7i.  [L.,  fr. 

Gr.  Ki fpTjvTf.']  Gr.  Myth.  A 
nymph  or  local  goddess  of  Cy¬ 
rene,  beloved  by  Apollo,  a  deity 
of  vegetation  and  possibly  an 
early  form  of  Artemis. 

Cyr'il  (sYr'YlY,  n.  [L.  CyrWus , 
Gr.  KwpiAAo?;  cf.  Kvpiot  lord.] 
Lit.,  lordly  ; — masc.  prop.  name. 
L.  Cyrillus  (sY-rYl'us) ;  F.  Cy- 


ale,  senate,  care,  am,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofa;  eve,  event,  find,  recent,  maker;  Ice,  111;  old,  dbey,  orb,  6dd,  s5ft,  connect;  use,  unite,  urn,  Up,  circus,  menu; 

fl  Foreign  Word.  4  Obsolete  Variant  of.  4-  combined  with.  =  equals. 
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Oyrillo ,  Italian  physician.]  .Hot.  A  small  genus  of  shrubs 
and  trees,  type  of  the  Cy.illaceae.  They  have  lateral  ra¬ 
cemes  of  small  white  flowers  with  acute,  contorted  petals, 
5  stamens,  and  a  dehiscent  fruit  without  wings.  C.  race- 
mi  flora  is  the  ironwood  of  the  southern  United  States. 
Cyr  il-la'ce-aetslr'i-la'se-e),  n.pl.  [NL.]  Bot.  A  family 
of  shrubs  and  trees  (order  Sapindales)  related  to  the  Aqui- 
foliaceie.  They  have  hard  wood,  entire  coriaceous  leaves, 
small  racemose  white  flowers,  and  capsular  fruit.  There 
are  3  genera  and  6  species  exclusively  American,  Cyrilta 
and  ulijtonia  being  found  throughout  the  Gulf  States  and 
Cos/,na  in  South  America.  —  cyr  illa'ceous  (-shits),  a. 
Oy-ril'li  an  (si-ril'I-an),  a.  1.  Of  or  pert,  to  Cyril,  Bishop 
of  Alexandria  (4th  and  5tli  centuries),  or  his  followers  in 
his  controversy  with  Nestorius.  —  n.  A  follower  of  Cyril. 
2.  =  Cyrillic. 

Oy  -ril'lic  (-Yk),  a.  Pertaining  to  or  designating  the  old 
Slavic  alphabet  reputed  to  have  been  invented  by  Cyril,  a 
missionary  to  the  Slavs  in  the  9th  century.  The  Cyriilic  al¬ 
phabet  consisted  originally  of  38  letters  based  on  the  Greek 
uncials,  to  which  10  letters  were  added  later.  In  its  present 
form  it  is  the  alphabet  of  Russia,  Bulgaria,  and  Servia, 
and  one  of  the  three  dominant  alphabets  of  the  world,  the 
other  two  being  the  Arabic  and  tne  Roman.  Cf.  Slavic. 
cyrto-.  A  combining  form  from  Greek  Kvp to?,  bent ,  curved. 
cyr-tom'e-ter  (ser-t5m'e-ter),?i.  [cyrlo-  -f  -meter .]  Med. 
An  instrument  for  determining  the  dimensions  and  move¬ 
ments  of  the  chest. 

cyr  to'sis  (-to'sYs),  n.  [NL. ,  fr.  Gr.  kvptuhtis  a  being  hump¬ 
backed.]  Med.  Curvature  or  deformity,  esp.  of  the  spine. 
Gyr  to-spa'dix  (sOr'to-spa'dYks),  n.  [NL.  ;  cyrto-  -j-  spa¬ 
dix.']  Bot.  A  small  genus  of  South  American  aroids  hav¬ 
ing  tuberous  roots  and  basal,  long-petioled,  more  or  less 
hastate  leaves.  In  the  cultivated  forms  (often  known  by 
the  name  caladium)  the  leaves  exhibit  beautiful  shades 
and  markings  in  red,  yellow,  white,  and  green. 
Cyr'to-Style  (sfir'to-stil),  n.  [cyrto-  -j-  Gr.  arv Ao?  pillar.] 
Arch.  A  circular  projecting  portico, 
cyst  (slst),  n.  [Gr.  kvoti?  bladder,  sac,  fr.  icveiv  to  be  preg¬ 
nant.  Cf.  cyme.]  1.  Med.  A  pouch  or  sac  without  open¬ 
ing,  provided  with  a  distinct  membrane  and  containing 
fluid  or  semifluid  morbid  matter,  abnormally  developed  in 
one  of  the  natural  cavities  or  in  the  substance  of  an  organ. 

2.  Bot.  a  In  many  alg*,  as  Desmidiales  and  Schizophyceas, 
a  resting  spore  formed  by  the  breaking  up  of  portions  of 
the  filaments  or  the  inclosing  of  cell  groups,  and  their  in¬ 
vestment  by  a  sheath  or  envelope.  It  includes  a  number 
of  types,  as  aplanospore,  akinete,  etc.  b  An  air  vesicle 
in  certain  algie,  as  in  the  common  rockweed.  c  The  spore 
case  in  certain  fungi,  as  Mucor  and  its  allies. 

3.  Zool.  A  sac  or  capsule,  esp.  that  which  many  proto¬ 
zoans  and  other  minute  animals  secrete  about  themselves 
when  they  assume  a  quiescent  condition,  as  in  aestivation 
or  as  a  preliminary  to  spore  formation  ;  also,  that  by  which 
larval  tapeworms  are  surrounded  in  the  tissues  of  their 
hosts.  Commonly  the  contained  organism  as  well  as  the 
sac  or  capsule  is  included  in  the  meaning. 

Cyst,  n.  [See  cist.]  Antiq.  A  box  or  chest ;  a  cist.  See  cist. 
The  Bolognese  cysts  are  said  to  have  been  the  produce  of  local 
art  and  industry.  R.  F.  Burton. 

•cyst  (-sYst).  A  suffix  from  Greek  Kv<mt,  bladder,  bag , 
pouch ;  as,  macroey.9f,  o&cj/st,  sagitto cyst,  etc. 
cys-tec'ta-sy  (sis-tSk'ta-sY),  n.  [cyst-  -f-  Gr.  e/crao-i?  ex¬ 
tension.]  Surg.  a  Dilatation  of  the  bladder,  b  A  form 
of  lithotomy. 

cys-tec'to-my  (-to-mY),  n.  [cyst  -J-  -ectomy.]  Surg.  Ex¬ 
cision  of  a  cyst. 

cyst'ed  (sls'tgd),  a.  Inclosed  in  a  cyst. 
cyst'0-ine  (sTs'te-Tn  ;  -en  ;  184),  n.  Also  cys'te-ln.  [See 
cyst.]  Physiol.  Chem.  -An  intermediate  and  possibly  pri¬ 
mary  decomposition  product  of  proteids.  Chemically  it  is 
a-amino-/3-thio-hydracrylic  acid,  C;5H702NS,  and  is  con¬ 
verted  by  atmospheric  oxygen  into  cystine,  from  which  it 
can  be  regained  by  reduction.  —  cyst  e  in'ic  (-in'Tk),  a. 
cys'ti-  (sTs'tT-).  Combining  form  for  cyst.  =  cysto-. 
cyst'lc  (sTs'tik),  a.  [Cf.  F.  cystique.]  1.  Of,  like,  or  per¬ 
taining  to,  a  cyst;  esp.,  in  Anat.,  of  or  pertaining  to  the 
gall  bladder  or  urinary  bladder. 

2.  Containing  a  cyst  or  cysts  ;  cystose. 

3.  Zool.  Contained  in  a  cyst ;  encysted. 

cystic  duct,  the  duct  from  the  gall  bladder  which  unites 
with  the  hepatic  to  form  the  common  bile  duct.  —  c.  worm, 
a  bladder  worm. 

cys  ti-cer'coid  (sis'tY-sflr'koid),  a.  [cysticercus  -f-  -oid.] 
Like  or  pertaining  to  a  cysticercus.  —  ?i.  A  cysticercus. 
—  cys'ti-cer-coi'dal  (-koi'ddl),  a. 

cys  ti  cer-co'sis  ( -ser-ko'sYs),  n.  [NL.  ;  cysticercus  -\- 
-051.9.]  Med.  Infestation  of  the  muscles  with  cysticerci. 
cys'ti-cer'cus  (-sfir'ki/s),  n.  ;  L.pl.  -cerci  (-sGr'si).  [NL. ; 
cysti-  -f-  Gr.  xepieos  tail.]  Zool.  The  larval  form  of  certain 
species  of  tapeworms  having  the  head  and  neck  of  a  tape¬ 
worm  attached  to  a  saclike  body  filled  with  fluid  ;  —  called 


worm  ( Tania  soli¬ 
um),  enlarged.  A 
One  with  the  head 
protruded  ;  b  Sac  ; 
t  Suckers;  n  Hooks. 
B  One  with  the 
head  retracted. 


also  bladder  worm ,  hydatid ,  and  measle  (as,  pork  measle ) 
These  larvae  live  in  tne  tissues  of  various  living 
animals,  and,  when  swallowed  by  a  suitable  an¬ 
imal,  develop  into  adult  tapeworms  in  the  intes¬ 
tine  (see  measles,  tapeworm).  The  name  Cys¬ 
ticercus  was  given  as  a  generic  name  before  the 
larval  nature  of  these  worms  was  known,  and  it 
is  still  so  used  for  convenience  when  the  larval 
forms,  or  bladder  worms,  as  distinguished  from 
the  adult,  are  spoken  of. 

cys'tid  (sTs'tid),  n.  1.  Paleon.  Any  fossil  echin- 
oderm  of  the  group  Cystoidea. 

2.  Bot.  A  cystidium.  Cysticercus  of  Tape- 

cys  tid'i-um  (sis-tYd'T-wm),  n.;  pi.  L. 

-tidia  (-a) ;  E.  -tidiums  (-dmz).  Bot.  In 
certain  basidiomycetous  fungi,  one  of 
the  large  inflated  and  thick-walled  cells 
of  the  hymenial  layer  projecting  beyond 
the  basidia  and  paraphyses. 
cys'ti-form  (sYs'tY-ffirm),  a.  [cysti-  -j-  -form.]  Having  the 
form  of  a  cyst ;  bladderlike. 

cyst'ine  (sls'tin  ;  -ten  ;  184),  n.  Also  cyst'ill-  [See  cyst.] 
Physiol.  Chem.  A  white  crystalline  substance,  C(1H1204- 
N2S2,  found  in  horn,  hair,  etc.,  rarely  in  urine  and  urinary 
calculi,  and  formed  as  a  cleavage  product  of  proteids.  Its 
relation  to  cysteine  is  that  of  a  disulphide  to  a  mercaptan, 
cys  ti'tis  (sfs-tl'tis),  n.  [NL.;  cyst-  -j-  -itis.]  Med.  In¬ 
flammation  of  the  bladder. 

cys'to  (sTs'to-),  cye'ti-  (-tY-),  cyst-.  [Gr.  kvo-tis  bladder.] 
Combining  forms  used  in  Anal.  &  Biol.,  usually  to  denote 
likeness  to  or  connection  with  a  bladder  or  cyst. 
cys'to-carp  (-karp),  n.  [cysto-  -carp.]  Bot.  The  form 
of  sporocarp  produced  in  the  Rhodophycea*,  or  red  algae, 
after  fertilization  of  the  procarp.  It  has  a  thickened  en¬ 
velope  and  develops  asexual  carpospores,  thus  constitut¬ 
ing  probably  the  sporophvtic  generation  in  these  plants. 

—  cys  to-car'pic  (-kar'pTk),  a. 

cys'to-cele  (-sel),  n.  [cysto-  -j-  -cele.]  Med.  Hernia  in 
which  the  urinary  bladder  protrudes  ;  vesical  hernia, 
cys  to-dyn'i-a  (-dln'T-a),  n.  [NL. ;  cyst--\--odynia.]  Med. 
Pain  in  the  bladder. 

cys  to  il  bro'ma  (-fl-bro'md),  n.  ;  L.  pi.  -bromata  (-td). 

[NL.]  Med.  A  cystic  fibroma. 

Cys'to-flagel-la'ta  (-flSj'e-la'td),  n.  pi.  [NL.  See  cysto-  ; 
flagellum.]  Zool.  An  order  of  Mastigophora  having  two 
flagella,  one  modified  into  a  long  tentacle,  while  the  other 
is  small  and  contained  within  the  gullet  It  consists  of  but  two 
genera,  Xoctiluca  (which  see)  and  Leptodiscus.  —  cys  to-flag'el- 
late  (-flftj'<?-lftt),  a.  tf  n. 

cyst'oid  (sTs'toid),  a.  [cyst  -f-  -oid.]  1.  Bladderlike  ;  re¬ 
sembling  a  cyst. 

2.  Paleon.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Cystoidea. 
cyst'oid,  n.  1.  Med.  A  cystoid  formation. 

2.  One  of  the  Cystoidea. 

Cys  toi'de  a  (si6-toi'de-a),  n.  pi.  [NL. ;  cyst-  -j-  -oid.] 
Paleon.  A  group  (formerly  included  in  the  Crinoidea,  but 
now  usually  ranking  as  a  separate  class)  of  extinct  Pa¬ 
leozoic  short-stemmed  or  stemless  pelmatozoan  echino- 
derms.  The  body  is  commonly  more  or  less 
globular  or  egg-shaped  and  inclosed  in  ir¬ 
regularly  arranged  plates,  which  are  usu¬ 
ally  pierced  by  a  peculiar  system  of  pores, 
probably  respiratory  in  function.  The  arms 
are  weakly  developed  in  most  forms.  Re¬ 
cent  classifications  restrict  the  class  Cystoi¬ 
dea  by  the  exclusion  of  the  Thecoidea  and 
Carpoidea  (which  see).  —  C  y  S-t  0  i'd  e-an 
(-an),  a.  &  n. 

cys'to-lith  (s  T  s't  o-l  T  t  h),  n.  [cysto-  -f- 
-lith.]  1.  Bot.  A  concretion  of  calcium 
carbonate  deposited  in  a  plant  cell,  usually 
on  a  projection  of  the  cell  wall. 

2.  Med.  A  urinary  calculus. 

—  cys  to  lith'ic  (-lYth'Yk),  a. 
cys-to'ma  (sYs-to'md),  n.  ;  L.  pi.  -tomata  One  of  the  Cys- 

(-md-td).  [NL. ;  cyst — f-  -oma.]  Med.  A  toidea  (Apio- 
tumor  containing  cysts.  —  cys-tom'a-tOUS  cystites  geb- 
(-t5m'd-tus  ;  -to'md-tws),  a.  hardi).  (*) 

cys'to  my-o'ma  (sYs'to-mi-o'md),  n.;  L.  pi.  -omata  (-o'md- 
td).  [NL.]  Med.  A  cystic  myoma, 
cys  tO-myx-O'ma  (-nnk-so'ina),  n.;  L.pl.  -omata  (-rnd-td). 

[NL.]  Med.  A  cystic  myxoma, 
cys  to  neu  ral'gi  a  (-nu-rSl'jT-d),  n.  [NL. ;  cysto-  + 
neuralgia.]  Med.  Neuralgia  of  the  bladder, 
cys  to-pa  ral'y-sis  (-pd-rftl'Y-sYs),  n.  [NL. :  cysto-  + 
paralysis.]  Med.  Paralysis  of  the  bladder, 
cystor-rha'gi-a  (sYs'td-ra'jY-a),  n.  [NL. ;  cysto-  -}-  -rha- 
-gia.]  Med.  Hemorrhage  from  the  bladder, 
cystor-rhe'a,  rhee'a  (-re'd),  n.  [NL.  ;  cysto-  -f-  -rhea.] 
Catarrh  of  the  bladder. 

cys  to  sar-co'ma  (-siir-ko'md),  n. ;  L.  pi.  -comata  (-td). 
[NL.]  Med.  A  cystic  sarcoma, 
cys'to-scope  (sYs'to-skop),  ??.  [cysto-  -}-  -scope.]  Med.  An 


instrument  for  inspecting  the  interior  of  the  bladder. 
cys'to-scop'lc  (sYs'to-skSp'Yk),  a.  —  cys-to8'co-py(sls- 

t<5s'ko-pi),  7i. 

cyst'ose  (sYs'tos;  sYs-tos'),  a.  Containing  or  resembling  a 
cyst  or  cysts. 

cys'to-spasm  (sYs'to-spXz’m),  n.  [cysto-  -|-  spasm.]  Med. 
Spasm  of  the  bladder.  —  cy S  to-spas'tic  (-spfts'tik),  a. 
cys-tos'to-my  (sT8-t5s'to-mT),-7i.  [cysto- -{--stomy.]  Surg. 
•Formation  of  an  opening  into  the  bladder  by  incision, 
cys'to-tome  (-tom),  n.  [cysto — f-  -tome.]  Surg.  a  An 
instrument  for  incising  the  bladder,  b  =  cystitome. 
cys-tot'o-my  (-t5t'o-mT),  n.  [cysto-  +  -tomy.]  Surg.  The 
operation  ot_cutting  into  the  bladder,  esp.  in  lithotomy, 
cy'tase  (si'tas),  n.  [cyto-  -j-  -ase.]  Chem.  a  An  enzyme 
found  in  the  seeds  of  various  plants,  esp.  the  grasses,  which 
has  the  power  of  rendering  soluble  the  material  of  cell 
walls.  It  is  destroyed  by  heating  to  60°-65°  C.  b  See 
side-chain  theory.  —  cy  tas'ic  (sl-tXs'I k),  a. 
cy'tas-ter  (6i't5s-ter),  n.  [eyto--\-  aster.]  Biol.  An  achro¬ 
matic  aster  (see  aster,  4  a),  as  disting,  from  a  karyaster. 
-cyle  (-sit).  A  suffix  from  Greek  kutos,  hollow  vessel,  used 
to  denote  a  cell  ;  as  leucocyte,  erythrocy/e,  etc. 

Cyth  er-e'a  (sTth/er-e'd),n.  [L.,  fr.  Gr.  K v6ep  eca.]  1.  An 
epithet  of  Aphrodite  (which  see),  hence  of  Venus. 

2.  Bot.  A  genus  of  orchids  containing  a  single  species,  C. 
bullosa,  of  northern  Europe  and  North  America.  It  is  a 
delicate  bulbous  bog  herb  having  a  single  white  flower  va¬ 
riegated  with  purple,  pink,  and  yellow,  followed  later  in 
the  season  by  an  ovate,  plaited  leaf. 

Cyth  er  e'an  (-an),  a.  [L.  Cythereus.  See  Cytherea.]  Of 
or  pertaining  to  the  goddess  Aphrodite  or  Venus,  or  the 
planet  Venus.  —  n.  A  votary  of  Aphrodite. 

Cyt'i-nus  (sYt'T-ni/s),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  kvtivos  the  calyx  of 
the  pomegranate.]  Bot.  A  genus  of  root-parasitic  herbs 
constituting  or  typifying  the  family  Cyt  i-na'ce-ae  [-na'- 
se-e]  (order  Aristolochiales),  and  including  one  European 
and  possibly  one  African  species.  They  are  yellow  or  red¬ 
dish  fleshy  plants,  growing  on  the  roots  of  Cistus,  and 
have  been  used  as  astringents  and  styptics, 
cyt'i-sine  (sTt'T-sTn ;  -sen  ;  184),  n.  Also  -sin.  [From  Cyt- 
isus,  name  of  a  genus  allied  to  Laburnum.]  A  bitter,  crys¬ 
talline,  very  poisonous  alkaloid,  CnHuON.,,  found  in  many 
leguminous  plants,  as  the  laburnum  {Labunium  laburnum). 
Cyl'i-SUS  {-bus),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  L.  cytisus  a  plant,  prob.  a 
medic,  Gr.  kvticto?.]  Bot.  A  genus  of  stilf  or  spiny  faba- 
ceous  shrubs  having  unifoliolate  leaves  and  showy  race¬ 
mose  flowers  with  a  two-lipped  calyx.  The  numerous  spe¬ 
cies  are  natives  of  Europe,  northern  Africa,  and  western 
Asia.  C.  scoparius  is  the  common  broom.  Several  are 
cultivated.  Also  [/.  c.],  a  plant  of  this  genus. 
cy'tO-  (si'to-),  cyt-.  Combining  form  from  Greek  kvt os,  hol¬ 
low  vessel ,  used  to  indicate  connection  with ,  relation  to,  or 
derivation  from ,  a  cell,  cells,  or  cytoplasrn  ;  as,  cytology,  etc. 
cy'tode  (si'tod),  n.  [cyto-  -j-  1st  -ode.]  Biol.  A  non- 
nucleated  cell  or  mass  of  protoplasm, 
cy'to-di  ag-no'sis  (si'to-dPag-no'sTs),  n.  [NL. ;  cyto-  -}- 
diagnosis.]  Med.  Diagnosis  based  upon  the  examination 
of  cells  found  in  the  tissues  or  fluids  of  the  body, 
cy'to-gen'e-sis  (-jSn'e-sYs), n.  [NL.;  cyto--f— genesis.]  Biol. 
Cell  formation  or  development.  —  cy'tO-gen'ic  (-  Ik),  cy'- 
to-ge-net'ic  (-je-ngt'Tk),  a. 

cy-tog'e-nous  (sl-t5j'e-nws),  a.  Anat.  dt*  Biol.  Producing 
cells;  — designating  specif,  lymphatic,  or  adenoid,  tissue, 
cy  to  glo'bin  (si/to-glo'bTn),  n.  [cyto- globulin.]  Physiol. 
Chem.  A  nucleoproteid,  at  one  time  thought  to  be  a  globu¬ 
lin,  obtainable  from  many  cells  and  glandular  organs.  It 
retards  the  coagulation  of  the  blood, 
cy'toid  (si'toid),  a.  [cyto-  -\-  -oid.]  Cell-like. 
cy/t0-l0g'lc  (sPto-ISj'Tk)  la.  Biol.  Pertaining  to  cytology, 
cy  to-log'i  cal  (-15j'T-kai)  J  —  cy'to-log'i  cal-ly,  adv. 
cy-tol'o-gy  (8i-tol'o-ji),  7i.  [cyto-  -f-  -logy.]  Biol.  The 
branch  of  biology  treating  of  cells  with  reference  to  their 
structure,  functions,  multiplication,  and  life  history.  Cy¬ 
tology  deals  with  the  individual  cell,  and  its  intrinsic  char¬ 
acters  and  functions ;  histology  deals  with  cells  chiefly  as 
the  elements  constituting  tissues.—  cy-tol'o-gist  C-jTst),  7i. 
cy'to-lymph  (si'to-lTmf),  n.  [cyto-  -f-  lymph.]  Biol.  The 
more  fluid  part  or  ground  substance  of  cytoplasm  ;  —  op¬ 
posed  to  cytoreticulum. 

cy-tol'y-sis  (si-t51'T-sTs),  n.  [NL.;  cyto- -lysis.]  Physiol. 
The  dissolution  or  degeneration  of  cells  or  neurons, 
cy  to-lyt'lc  (sl'to-lit'Tk),  a.  Physiol.  Of  or  pert,  to,  or  ef¬ 
fecting,  cytolysis;  specif.,  Physiol.  Chem.,  capable  of  decom¬ 
posing  the  material  of  cell  walls  ;  as,  a  cytolytic  enzyme, 
cy-tom'e-ter  (sl-tSm'e-ter),  n.  [cyto--}-  -meter.]  Physiol. 

An  apparatus  for  counting  and  measuring  cells, 
cy'to-plasm  (si'to-plSz’m),  n.  [cyto-  -j-  Gr.  nhdapa  a 
mold.]  Biol.  Orig.,  the  watery  ground  substance  of  the 
protoplasm  as  opposed  to  the  granular  contents ;  later, 
the  entire  protoplasm  ;  now,  the  protoplasm  of  the  cell  ex¬ 
clusive  of  the  nucleus.  —  cy'to-plas'mic  (-plSz'mik),  a. 


rille  (se'rel')  ;  Sp.  Cirilo  (thf- 
re'lo ;  138)  ;  It.  Cirillo  (ch£- 
rel'lfi):  G.  Cprill  (tse'rCl). 
Cy-ril'Iit-sa  (Bl-rll'It-Bd)  Var. 
of  Kirillitsa. 
cyring.  +  syringe. 
cyr  l-o-log'ic  (B’lr/Y-i5-lfij'Tk:  bT/- 
rl-),  cyr  i-o-log'i-cal  (-T-kdl),  a. 
Vars  of  CURIOLOGIC, -LOGICAL. 

cyr-toc'er-a-cone'  (s?r-t58'fr-d- 
konOi  n.  a  nautiloid 

cephalopod  shell  curved  like 
those  Of  the  genus  Cyrtoceras. 
Cyr-toc'er-as (-ds), n.  [NL.; cyr¬ 
to-  -f  Gr.  icepas  horn.]  Paleon. 
A  genus  of  Paleozoic  nautiloid 
cenhalopods  having  a  conical  or 
subcylindrical  slightly  curved 
shell, with  alarge  body  chamber, 
cyr^o-cer'a-tite  (sOr-'to-sur'd- 
tit),  n.  Paleon.  A  fossil  cephal¬ 
opod  of  the  genus  Cyrtoeeras.  — 

cyr'to-cer  a-tit'ic  (-tYt'Yk),  a. 

cyr'to-graph  (sOr'tO-graf),  n. 
=  CYRTOMETER. 
cjrr'to-lite  (sQr'tO-Ht),  n.  [cyrto- 
-f  -h‘<e.]  Chem.  A  mineral  re¬ 
luted  to  zircon  but  containing 
uranium,  yttrium,  etc. 

Cyprus  (sl'nZs),  n.  [L.,  fr.  Gr. 
Kupoy,  fr.  OPer.  Kurush.]  Ltt., 
the  sun  ;  —  masc.  jirop.  name, 
cy'rus,  r>.  =  SARUS.  India. 
cyst-.  See  cysto-. 
cys  tad-e-no 'ma  (sYs^ad-fi-nO'- 
md),  n. ;  L.  pi.  -nomata  (-td). 


[NL.l  Med.  A  cystic  adenoma, 
cys-tal'gi-a  (s  Y  s-t  ft  l'j  Y-d),  n. 
[NL.  ;  cyst-  -1-  -alyla.]  Med. 
Pain  in  the  bladder, 
cys^a-tro'phl-a  (sYs/td-tr5'fY- 
d).  n  [NL.  ;  cyst-  +  atronhia.'] 
Med.  Atrophy  of  the  bladder, 
cys'tel-niinth  (sYs'tftl-mYnth), 
n.  [cyst-  -f-  Gr.  eAp-ivs,  -i vOos, 
worm.]  A  bladder  worm, 
cys-ten'c  hy-ma  (sYs-tftp'kY- 
md),  cys-ten'chyme  (-klm),  n. 
[  cyst-  4-  - enchyma .]  Zool.  A 
tissue  containing  large  cells 
with  thin  walls  round  in  some 
sponges.  — cys  ten-chym'a-tous 
(sYs'ttfu-kYm'd-tiZs),  a. 
cys'ti-car'pi-um  (sYs^Y-kiir'nY- 
um),  n. ;  L.  pi.  -eia  (-d).  [NL.] 
Bot.  Cystocarp.—  cys  ti-car'pic 
(-pYk),  a.  [cysticercus.  .Rare.  I 
cys'ti-cerce  (sYs'tY-sdrs),  n.  A| 
cyst'i-cle,  n.  A  small  cyst.  Rare. 
cyB-tic'o-lous  (tU-tIr8ISs),  a. 

4-  -colons.]  Zool.  Inhab¬ 
iting  a  cyst. 

cys'ti-cot'o-my  (s  Y  s't  Y-k  t'A- 
mY),  n.  [cystic  -f  -tomy.]  Surg. 
Incision  into  the  cystic  duct, 
cys'ti-cule  (sYs'tY-khl),  n.  [Dim. 
of  cyst.]  An  appendage  of  the 
vestibule  of  the  ear  of  fishes. 
Cys-tid'e-a  (sYs-tId'?-d),  n.  pi. 
[NL.,  fr.  Gr.  kv<ttl<:  a  bladder, 
pouch.]  Paleon.  =  Cystoidea. 
—  cys-tid'e-an  (-dn),  a.  tf  n. 


cys  ti-dic'o-lous  (s  Y6/t  Y-d  1  k'A 

IPs),  a.  [ rystid  -f  -colous.]  Zool. 
Inhabiting  a  cyst 
cys-tif'er-ou8  (sYs-tYf'5r-us),  a. 
[cysti-  -f  -ferous.]  Cystigerous. 
c  y  8-tig'er-ous  a 

[cysti-  -t-  -gerous. j  Bearing  or 
containing  a  cyst  or  cysts.  Rare. 
cvb  ti-nu'ri-a( si 8/tY-nu'rY-d),  n. 
INL.  ;  cystine  +  -nria.]  The 
presence  of  cystine  in  the  urine, 
cv^tir-rhe'a,  -rhoe'a  (-re'd),  n. 
1  NL.;  cysti-  4-  -rhea.]  Abnormal 
discharge  of  mucus  from  the 
bladder  :  vesical  catarrh, 
cys'tis  (sYs'tYs),  n.;  pi  cys¬ 
ti  des  (-tY-dez).  [NL.]  A  cyst, 
cys'ti-tome  (sYs'tY-tom),  n.  [cys¬ 
ti-  +  -tome.]  Surg.  An  instru¬ 
ment  for  incising  the  capsule  of 
the  lens  of  the  eye  in  the  opera¬ 
tion  for  cataract, 
cys^o-ad  e-no'ma  (-to-ftd'S-no'- 
md),  n.  [NL.]  Cystadenoma. 
c  y  B'to-car'c  i-n  o'm  a  (-kiir'sY- 
no'ma),  n.;L.  pi.  -nomata 
(-td).  [NL.]  Med.  A  cystic  car¬ 
cinoma. 

cys'to-cyte  (-sit),  n.  [ cysto-  -f 
-cyte.]  Zool.  A  cystlike  cell  of 
the  cystenchyma  of  a  sponge. 
cys/to-gen'e-8iB.  n.  Cytogenesis 
cy8-tog'e-nouB  (sYs-tSj'f-nus),  a. 
[cysto-  4  -gen ous.]  Biol.  Cell- 
producing.  Obs.  or  R. 
CyB-toph'o-ra  (-t5f'6-rd),  n. 


[NL.  .  n/sto-  4-  Gr.  <£epe iv  to 
bear.]  Zool.  The  genus  consist¬ 
ing  of  the  hooded  seal, 
cys'to-plast  (  s  T  s't  5-p  1  ft  s  t),  n. 
[ cysto-  4-  -plast.]  Biol.  A  cell 
having  a  cell  wall.  Obs. 
cys'to-plas'ty,  n.  [ cysto-  + 
-plasty.]  Surg  Any  plastic  op¬ 
eration  upon  the  bladder. 
cyB'to-ple'gi-a,  n.  [NL .;  cysto- 
-f  -pltgiu.]  Cvstoparalvsis. 
Cys-top'ter-is  (’sYs-tbp'tPr-Ys),  n. 
[NL.  ;  cysto-  4  Gr  7rreocs'  fern  : 

—  in  ref.  to  the  inflated  indusi- 
um.l  Bot.  Syn.  of  Fmx. 
cys'top-to'sis  (sYs'tbp-to'sYs),  n. 

NL.  ;  cysto-  4-  Gr.  a 

ailing.]  Med.  Prolapse  of  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  blad¬ 
der  into  the  urethra. 

Cys-to'pus  (8Ys-tfi'pM8), n.  [NL. ; 
cysto-  +  Gr.  rrovs  foot.]  Bot. 
Syn.  of  Albugo. 
cys'to-spore.  n.  [cysto-  4-  spore.] 

Bot.  =  CAREOSPORE. 
cyst'ou8  (sYs'tiZs),  a.  Cystic.  R. 
cyt-.  See  cyto-. 
cyte.  i*  city,  kite. 

Cyt  i-na'ce-ae  (sYt/Y-na's?-e),  n. 
pi.  [NL.]  Bot.  See  Cytinus. 

—  cyt  i-na'ceou8  (-shiZs),  a. 

c  y  t'i-o-b  1  a  b  V  (sYt'Y-o-blftst'; 
slsh'Y-0-),  n.  Bot.  A  cytoblast. 
cyt'i-o-derm',  c  y  t  i-o-d  e  r'm  a, 
«.  Cytoderm.  Obs. 


Gr.  kv to?  skin  +  -ifw.]  Med. 
Inflammation  of  the  skin, 
cy'to-blast.  n.  [ cyto -  4-  blast.] 
Biol,  a  The  cell  nucleus.  Schlei- 
den.  b  One  of  the  hypothetical 
ultimate  vital  units  of  which  the 
cell  is  built  up.  Altmann.  c  A 
protoplast.  Kolliker. 
cy^o-blas-te'ma  (sPtS-blfts-te'- 
md),  ti.  [NL.  ;  cyto-  4-  Gr.  /3Ad- 
<ttt "i pa  growth.]  Biol.  The 
formative  material  from  which 
cells  were  thought  to  arise.  Obs. 
Schleiden.  —  cy  'to-blas-te'm&l. 
cy  to-blas-tem'a-touB  (-tftm'd- 
t«B),  cy  to-blas-tem'ic,  cy'to- 
bla8-te'mou8  (-te'mws),  a.  Obs. 
cy  to-chy  le'ma  (-kl-le'md),  n. 
[NL.  ;  cyto- 4-  Gr.  xv\o<:  juice.] 
Biol.  Cytolymph. 
cy-toc  'la-sis  ( sT -tSk'ld-sYs ;  sVtA- 
kla'sYs),  7i.  [NL.  ;  cyto-  +  Gr. 
icAdtrc?  a  breaking.]  Physiol. 
The  destruction  of  cellB.  —  cy'- 
to-claB'tic  (si'tA-klfts'tYk),  a. 
cy'to-coc'cus  (sT'to-kbk'Ps),  n.; 
pi.  -COCCI  (-kbk'sl).  [NL.  ; 
cyto-  -f  Gr.  koktco?  kernel, 
grain.]  Biol.  The  nucleus  of  a 
cvtula. 

ev  to-den'drite.  n.  [cyto-  den- 
ante.]  Anat.  A  dendrite  given 


off  from  the  body  of  a  nerve 

cell  ;  — diht.  from  axodendrite. 
cy'to-derm,  n.  Obs.  or  R.  [ cyto - 
4-  -derm.]  1.  Biol.  Cell  wall. 
2.  Bot.  The  primordial  utricle, 
cy  to-di-er'e-sis  (-d!-ftr'f-sYs),7). 
TNL.  ;  cyto-  4-  Gr.  Siatpccrt?  n 
dividing.]  Biol.  Mitosis.  Obs. 
—  cy  to^i-er-et'ic  (-?r-£t'lk),  a. 
cy-tog'a  my  (sl-tbg'd-m  Y),  n. 
[ cyto -  4-  -gamy.]  Biol.  Cell 
union  ;  conjugation.  Rare. 
cy-tog'e-n  y  (sl-t8  j't*-n  Y),  n. 
Biol.  Cytogenesis. 
cv  to-ly'8in  (s T't  o-l I'b  Y n),  ti. 
Physiol  Chem.  A  6ubstance  pro- 
ducing  cytolysis. 
cy'to  mi>cro-8ome.  n.  Biol.  A 
microsome  occurring  in  the  cy¬ 
toplasm,  distinguished  from  a 
nuclear  microsome. 
cy-tom'i-tome(Bl-tQm'Y-tom),  n. 
[cyto-  -f  Gr./uiTos  a  thread, web. 1 
Biol.  =  CYTORETICULUM. 

cy'to-mor-pho'BiB,  ti.  [NL. ;  cy¬ 
to-  -f  niorphosis.]  Biol.  The 
series  of  changes  undergone  by 
cells.  Rare. 

cy-toph'a-goua  ( s!-t5f 'd-gus),  a. 
[ cyto -  4-  -p  hag  ous.]  Biol.  Pha¬ 
gocytic  ;  cell-devouring.  Rare. 
cy'to-phil  (sI'tfi-fYl),  a.  [ cyto- 
4 --phil.]  Physiol.  Chem.  Having 
affinity  for  cells  ;  —  said  of  cer¬ 
tain  haptophorous  groups.  See 
SIDE-CHAIN  THEORY. 


food,  foot ;  out,  oil ;  chair  ;  go  ;  sing,  iijk  ;  ♦ben,  thin ;  nature,  verdure  (250) ;  K  =  chi»G.  ich,  ach  (144) ;  boN  ;  yet ;  zh  — z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Guidb. 

Full  explanations  of  Abbreviations,  Signs,  etc.,  fcmmediately  precede  the  1  oeabulary. 
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>y'tO  plast  (si'to-plSst),  n.  [ cyto -  -|-  -plast.]  Biol.  The 
cytoplasmic  contents  of  the  cell,  as  distinguished  from 
the  nuclear  contents.  — cyto-plas'tic  (-plis'tik),  a. 
cy  to  re-tic'U-lum  (si'to-re-tlk'ti-lftm),  71.  [NL.  cyto -  -f- 
reticulum  .~\  Biol.  The  network  formed  of  the  more  solid 
part  of  the  cytoplasm,  as  opposed  to  the  cytolymph. 
cy'to-sine  (si'to-sni ;  -sen),  n.  Also  -sin.  [ cyto -  +  -tnc.] 
Physiol.  Chem.  A  crystalline  base,  C4Hr,ON3,  got  from 
carp  sperm,  herring  testicles,  and  different  nucleic  acids, 
and  also  synthetically.  It  is  a  pyrimidine  derivative, 
cy'to-stome  (-stom),  n.  [ cyto -  -f-  -stome.]  Zool.  Tlie 
mouth  of  a  unicellular  animal. 

Cy'tO-tOX'in  (si't$-t5k'sin),  7i.  [ cyto -  -f-  toxin.]  Physiol. 

Chem.  A  substance  developed  in  the  blood  serum  and  hav¬ 
ing  a  toxic  effect  upon  cells.  See  side-chain  theory.  — 
cy  to-tox'ic  (ai'to-tSk'sTk),  a. 


cyt'u-la  (sTt^u-ld),  n.  [NL.  See  cyto-.]  Zool.  The  fer¬ 
tilized  egg  cell  or  parent  cell  of  an  organism.  Haeckel. 
Cyz'i  cene  (slz'I-sen),  a.  [L.  Cyzicenus.]  Class.  Antiq. 
Lit.,  of  or  pertaining  to  the  ancient  city  of  Cyzicus  in 
Mysia,  Asia  Minor  ;  —  used  to  designate  a  large  banqueting 
hall  in  a  house,  built  so  as  to  open  on  a  garden, 
czar  (zar  ;  tsar  ;  277),  tsar  (tsar),  n.  [Russ,  tsar',  fr.  L. 
Caesar  C;esar  ;  cf.  OPol.  czar,  Pol.  car.]  A  king ;  an  em¬ 
peror  ;  specif.,  the  popular  title  of  the  former  emperors  of 
Russia  ;  officially,  their  title  as  kings  of  Poland  and  some 
other  parts  of  their  empire  ;  —  in  the  Middle  Ages  assumed 
by  various  Slavonic  rulers  and  ascribed  also  to  the  Mongol 
princes.  The  title  was  assumed  in  1547  by  Ivan  IV.,  the 
Terrible  ;  Nicholas  II.  was  the  last  czar, 
czar'e-vitch  (z'ar'c-vToh ;  tsar'-),  tsar'e-vitch  (tsar'g- ; 
Russ,  tsi-ra'-),  n.  [Russ,  tsarevich.]  A  son  of  a  czar  of 


|  Russia ;  — 'originally  a  title,  later  replaced  by  grand  duke. 
The  eldest  son’s  title  was  tsesarevitc/i  or  cesarevitch. 
cza-rev'na  (zii-rgv'nd;  tsa-),  or  tsa-  (tsa-),  n.  [Russ. 
tsarerna.]  A  daughter  of  a  czar  of  Russia  ;  —  orig.  a  title, 
cza-ri'na  (za-re'nd;  tsa-),  tsa-ri'na  (tsa-),  n.  [Cf.  G. 
Zarin,  Czar  in,  fern.,  Russ,  tsaritsa.]  The  title  of  an  em¬ 
press  of  Russia,  corresponding  to  the  emperor’s  title  of  czar. 
czar'ish,  tsar'ish,  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to,  or  like,  a  czar, 
czar'ism  (zar'Tz’m  ;  tsar'-),  tsar'ism  (t8iir'-),  n.  [czar  -j- 
-ism.]  Autocratic  government  exainpled  by  that  of  Rus¬ 
sia  under  the  czars;  absolutism. 

Czech  (chSk,  more  correctly,  clieK),  n.  An  individual  of 
the  most  westerly  branch  of  the  Slavs.  This  branch  num¬ 
bers  more  than  0,000,000,  chiefly  in  Bohemia  and  Moravia. 
Also,  the  Czech  language ;  Bohemian.  See  Slay.  — 
Czech'ic  (-Tk),  Czech'ish,  a. 


D(de).  1.  The  fourth  letter  of  the  English  alphabet,  into  I 
which  it  comes  through  the  Latin  and  Greek  from  the 
Phoenician  and  Hebrew  Daleth.  Etymologically  d  is  related 
most  nearly  to  t  and  th  ;  as,  E.  deep,  G.  fief  ;  E.  daughter, 
G.  fochter,  Gr.  Ovyarrip,  Skr.  dulntr.  See  Guide  to  Pron., 
$§  145,  146,  and  alphabet,  Illust. 

2.  As  a  symbol,  used  to  denote  or  indicate :  a  Fourth  in  j 
order  or  class,  or  sometimes  the  numeral  4  ;  as,  Class  D ;  \ 
Company  D.  b  Math.  [/.  c.]  Differentiation,  or  a  fourth 
known  quantity  (Alg.) ;  [cap.]  derivation,  c  [cap.]  Music,  j 
(1)  The  second  tone  in  the  model  major  scale  (that  of  C),  > 
or  the  fourth  tone  in  its  relative  minor  scale  (that  of  A 
minor).  (2)  In  notation,  any  symbol  representing  this 
tone,  as  a  note  on  a  certaiu  line  or  space  of  a  staff.  See 
clef,  Illust.  (3)  On  a  keyboard,  any  key  giving  this  tone. 
See  keyboard,  Illust.  d  [ca/;.]  Degree  of  curve,  e  [cap.] 
Astron.  A  prominent  Fraunhofer  line  caused  by  sodium, 
f  [cap.]  Debenture;  divisional  (bonds);  —  used  on  the 
tape  of  stock  tickers. 

3.  As  a  numeral,  D  stands  for  500.  In  this  use  it  is 
strictly  the  second  half  of  the  sign  CD  (or  CD),  the  origi¬ 
nal  Etruscan  numeral  for  1,000.  D  stands  for  500,000, 
sometimes  for  5,000. 

4.  As  an  abbreviation  :  a  In  the  form  D.  :  Various  proper 
names,  as  Daniel,  David,  etc.;  Dame  (G.,  queen,  in  Chess) ; 
December;  Deus  (L.,God);  also  D1,  the  kernel  of  Deu¬ 
teronomy,  or  Deuteronomie  material  generally  or  in  any 
particular  book,  that  later  than  D1  being  designated  D2,  D3 
(O.  T.  Criticism );  sometimes,  didymium  (see  Di);  doctor 
(see  degree)  ;  formerly,  dollar  ;  Dominus  (L.,  Lord) ;  Don; 
Double  Hymnology)\  Dublin  ;  duchess;  duke;  Dutch;  dux 
(L.,  leader),  b  In  the  form  d.  or  D. :  da  (L.,  give) ;  dam 
(in  pedigrees) ;  date  ;  daughter  ;  day  ;  dead  ;  deciduous ; 
decretum  (L.,  decree) ;  degree  ;  democrat,  democratic  ; 
deputy;  destra  (It.,  right  (hand)  in  Music) ;  denarius,  de¬ 
narii  (L.,  penny,  pence) ;  deserted  ;  deserter;  [often  ital.] 
dextro-,  as  d-tartaric  acid  (Chem.) ;  diameter  ;  died;  dime  ; 
door  (Theater) ;  dorsal ;  dose  ;  dowager  ;  drizzling  (Naut.). 
D  and  N  columnB.  See  commutation  columns.  —  D  flat  (Dfr), 
Music,  the  tone  a  half  step  below  D.  —  D  flat  major,  D  major, 
Music,  the  major  scales  or  keys  having  the  signatures  re¬ 
spectively  of  five  flats  and  two  sharps.  — D  minor,  D  sharp 
minor.  Music,  the  minor  scales  or  keys  relative  to  F  major 
ai*I  F  sharp  major,  and  having  the  same  signatures  re¬ 
spectively  of  one  flat  and  six  sharps.  —  D  sharp  (D  £),  Mu¬ 
sic,  the  tone  a  half  step  above  D. 

D  (de),  n.; pi.  D’s,  Ds  (dez).  Also  dee ;  pi.  dees  (dez).  1.  The 
letter  D,  d,  or  its  sound. 

2.  An  object  like  the  letter  D  in  shape  or  outline,  as  an 
eye  of  metal  at  the  end  of  a  harness  trace,  or  a  loop  of  iron 
attached  to  a  saddle  to  suspend  articles  from. 

D,  a.  Having  the  general  form  of  the  (capital)  letter  D;  as, 
D  block  ;  D  valve. 

dab  (d5b),  v.  t.  ;  dabbed  (dSbd) ;  dab'bing.  [ME.  dabben 
to  strike  :  cf.  OD.  dabben  to  pinch,  knead,  fumble,  dabble, 
and  G.  tappen  to  grope.]  1.  To  strike  or  hit  with  a  sudden 
motion;  to  peck.  “  To  dab  him  in  the  neck.”  Sir  T.  More. 
2.  To  dress  the  face  of  (stone)  by  picking  or  fretting. 

3  To  strike  or  touch,  or  cause  to  strike,  gently  or  so  as  to 
give  a  momentary  pressure,  as  with  a  soft  or  moist  sub¬ 
stance  ;  to  tap  ;  also,  to  apply  by  striking  in  that  way ; 
hence,  to  strike  or  pat  with  a  dabber. 

dab,  v.  i.  1.  To  make  a  dab  at  anything ;  to  strike  with  a 
quick  motion. 

2.  To  use  a  dabber,  as  in  printing  or  etching. 

3  Type  Founding.  To  make  a  dab. 
dab,  7i.  1.  A  blow  ;  variously:  a  A  gentle  blow,  as  with 

the  hand  or  some  soft  substance,  b  A  sudden  blow  or  hit ; 
a  peck,  thrust,  or  sharp  slap. 

A  scratch  of  her  claw,  a  dab  of  her  beak.  Hawthorne . 


2.  A  flattish  mass  of  anything  soft  or  moist. 

3.  A  small  or  slight  amount,  portion,  or  the  like.  Rare A 

4.  Dial.  Eng.  (pron.  dfib ;  dab),  a  A  child’s  pinafore, 
b  An  insignificant  person  ;  a  chit.  C  A  slattern. 

6.  Refuse  sugar  foots. 

6.  Mech.  An  instrument,  as  a  center  punch,  for  dabbing, 
or  marking,  something ;  also,  a  mark  or  dot  so  made. 

7.  Die  Sinking  it*  Type  Founding.  An  impression,  esp.  a 
trial  one,  of  a  die  made  by  striking  it  into  metal. 

8  Print.  &  Engraving .  A  dabber. 
dab  (d5b),  n.  [Cf.  dab  a  small  mass.]  Any  flatfish;  specif., 
any  of  several  species  of  floun¬ 
der,  esp.  the  European  Liman- 
da  limanda,  and  the  sand  dab 
or  rusty  dab  (L.  ferruginea) 
of  America.  Cf.  smear  dab. 
dab  (dSb),  7i.  [Of  uncertain 
origin.]  A  skillful  hand  ;  a 
dabster ;  an  expert.  Colloq. 
or  Dial. 

dab'ber  (dSb'er),  n.  One  that  dabs  ;  specif.  :  a  A  pad  or 
other  device  used  by  printers,  engravers,  etc.,  to  apply  ink, 
color,  etc.,  evenly  to  a  surface,  b  A  brush  used  by  stere¬ 
otypers  to  force  the  damped  paper  into  the  interstices  of 
the  type,  or  one  used  in  gilding,  photography,  etc. 
dab'ble  (d£brl),  v.  (.  ;  dab'bled  (-’Id)  ;  dab'bling  (-ling). 
[Freq.  of  dab;  cf.  OD.  dabbelen.]  To  wet  by  splashing  or 
by  little  dips  or  strokes  ;  to  spatter  ;  sprinkle  ;  moisten. 
“  Bright  hair  dabbled  in  blood.”  Shak. 

dab'ble,  v.  i.  1  To  play  in  water,  as  with  the  hands;  to 
paddle  or  splash  in  mud  or  water. 

Where  the  duck  dabbles  ’mid  the  rustling  sedge.  Wordsworth. 
2  To  work  in  a  slight  or  superficial  mamier  ;  to  do  some¬ 
thing  in  a  small  way. 

Burns  .  .  .  began  to  dabble  in  politics.  J.  C.  Shairp. 
3.  To  tamper;  to  meddle.  Obs. 
dab'bler  (dSb'ler),  7i.  One  who  dabbles;  esp.,  one  who 
dips  slightly  into  anything  ;  a  dilettante, 
dab'by  ( -I),  a.  [Cf.  3d  dab,  2.]  Moist;  damp;  wet  and 
adhesive,  as  clothes. 

dab'chlck'  (dSb'chik'),  n.  [For  dapchick.  Cf.  dap,  dip, 
dipchick.]  a  The  little  grebe  (Podiceps  fluviatilis)  of 
Europe,  or  the  pied-billed  grebe  (Podilymbus  podiceps) 
of  America,  both  remarkable  for  their  quickness  in  diving, 
b  The  common  gallinule.  Dial.  Eng. 
da-bol'a  (dd-boi'd  ;  dSb'S-ya),  n.  a  Thejessur.  b  [cap.] 
The  genus  to  which  the  jessur  belongs. 
dab'Ster  (dSb'ster),  n.  [Cf.  dab  an  expert.]  Dial,  or 
Colloq.  1  One  who  is  skilled;  an  expert;  an  adept;  a  dab. 
2.  A  dabbler  at  anything  ;  an  unskilled  hand.  Browning. 
I!  da  ca'PO  (da  ka'po).  [It. ,  from  (the)  head  or  beginning.) 
Music.  From  the  beginning;  a  direction  to  return  to  the 
first  strain  and  repeat;  —  indicated  by  the  letters  D.  C.  Also, 
the  strain  so  repeated. 

da  ca'po  al  fi'ne  (al  fe'na),  (repeat)  from  the  beginning 
to  the  sign  fine.  —  da  ca'po  al  se'gno  (sa'nyo),  (repeat)  from 
the  beginning  to  the  sign  .*£{;  or 

dace  (das),  n.  [For  older  darce,  fr.  OF.  dars,  F. 


Black-nosed  Dace  ( Rhinichthys  atronasus ). 

dard,  LL.  darsns ,  of  unknown  origin.]  a  A  small  European 
cyprinoid  fish  (Leuciscus  leuciscus )  inhabiting  chiefly  clear 


quiet  streams  ;  —  called  also  dai'e  and  dart,  b  In  North 
America,  any  of  many  cyprinoid  fishes  of  the  genera  Min- 
nilus,  Senwlilus ,  etc.  The  common  black-nosed  dace  is 
Rhinichthys  atronasus ;  the  horned  dace  are  species  of 
Se7notilus ;  the  red  dace  is  the  redfin  (which  see). 

Da-ce'lo  (dd-se'lo),  7i.  [NL.,  an  anagram  of  L.  alcedo 

kingfisher.]  Zool.  The  typical  genus  of  dacelonine  king¬ 
fishers,  including  the  laughing  jackass  (which  see), 
dachs'hund'  (daks'hoont/  ;  daks'hdbnd),  n.  [G.  ;  dachs 
badger  -f-  hu7id  dog.]  One  of  a  breed  of  small  or  medium- 
sized  hounds  with  a  long 
body  and  very  short, 
crooked  legs.  It  is  used 
in  Europe  (esp.  in  Ger¬ 
many)  for  hunting  the 
badger,  fox,  and  other 
animals  inhabiting  bur¬ 
rows,  and  is  a  popular 
house  dog  in  most  parts 
of  the  world.  The  com¬ 
mon  variety  has  short,  smooth  hair,  but  a  long-haired  varie¬ 
ty  also  exists.  Dachshunds  are  of  various  colors,  usually 
black  and  tan,  or  a  shade  of  red  or  brown.  They  are  intelli¬ 
gent  and  courageous,  but  often  quarrelsome  and  obstinate. 
Da'cian  (da'shftn),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  Dacia  (the  an¬ 
cient  name  of  the  country  north  of  the  Danube,  west  of  the 
Dniester,  and  east  of  the  Theiss)  or  its  inhabitants.  Orig¬ 
inally  Dacia  was  peopled  by  the  Daci  and  Getse.  The  former 
long  withstood  Roman  aggression,  but  were  conquered  by  Tra¬ 
jan.  From  the  colonists  settled  in  the  country  as  a  result  of  this 
conquest  or  from  later  colonists  from  the  south  of  them  the  mod¬ 
ern  Roumanian  speech  is  derived,  —  a.  A  native  of  Dacia, 
da'clte  (da'sit),  n.  [From  L.  Dacia.  Bee  Dacian.]  Petrog. 
A  volcanic  or  intrusive  rock,  sometimes  partly  glassy,  com¬ 
posed  of  plagioclase  and  quartz,  with  biotite,  hornblende,  oi* 
pyroxene.  —  da-cit'ic  (da-stt'Ik),  a. 
da-coit'  (dd-koit'),  7i.  [Hind,  dakait.]  One  of  a  class  ol 
murderous  robbers,  in  India,  who  act  in  gangs.  Cf.  thyg. 
da-coit'  (dd-koit'),  v.  t.  <Sc  i.  ;  da-coit'ed  ;  da-coit'ing.  To 
practice  dacoity;  to  maraud  or  plunder  as  a  dacoit. 
da-coit'y  (-T),  n.  ;  pi.  -1E6  (-Tz).  [Hind,  tfak *iti.]  Robbery 
by  dacoits;  robbery  by  an  armed  gang  (now,  according  to  the 
Indian  penal  code,  of  not  less  than  five  men.  Or/.  E.  D.). 
Da-cryd'i-um  (da-krld'i-ihn),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  Sa/cpvS lov, 
dim.  of  Saicpv  tear;  —  in  ref.  to  the  gummy  exudations.] 
Bot.  A  genus  of  taxaceous  trees  of  New  Zealand,  Aus¬ 
tralia,  and  the  Malayan  region,  resembling  Podocarpus , 
but  with  orthotropous  seeds.  They  are  mostly  tall  ever¬ 
greens  wdth  valuable  timber,  the  species  being  called  chief¬ 
ly  pine  or  mountain  pine.  See  rimu,  Huon  pine. 
dac'ry-o-  (dSk'rT-o-),  dac'ry-  (dSk'rT-).  [Gr.  &d$cpvov  a 
tear.]  Combining  form  indicating  relation  to  tears,  or  to 
the  lachrymal  apparatus. 

dac  ry-o-ad'e-ni'tis  (-Sd'e-nl'tTs),  n.  [NL. ;  dacryo -  -f 
adenitis.]  Med.  Inflammation  of  the  lachrymal  gland, 
dac'ry-o  celo'  (-sel'),  n.  [dacryo-  -cele.]  Med.  Hernia 
of  a  lachrymal  sac. 

dac'ry-o-cyst/  (-&iat/),  n.  [ dacryo -  -j-  -cyst.]  A7iat.  The 
lachrymal  sac. 

dac  ry-o-cys  tl'tis  (-sTs-tl'tTs),  n.  [NL.  ;  daernyocyst  -f- 
-itis.]  Med.  Inflammation  of  the  lachrymal  sac. 
dac'ry-o-lith'  (-ITth')  )  n.  [dacigo-  -j — Nth,  -tile.]  Med. 
dac'ry-0  lite'  (-lit')  1  A  calculus  in  the  lachrymal  duct, 

dac  ry-O'ma  (dak'n-o'rad),  n.  [NL. ;  dacryo-  -|-  -oma.] 
Med.  a  Stoppage  of  the  minute  orifices  of  the  lachrymal 
canals,  b  A  lachrymal  tumor. 

dac'ry-on  (dSk'n-Sn),  n.  ;  L.pl.  -rya  (-a).  [NL.]  Anat. 
The  point  of  junction  of  the  anterior  border  of  the  lachry¬ 
mal  bone  with  the  frontal  bone.  See  craniometry,  11  lust. 
dac'ry-ops  (-bps),  n.  [NL.  ;  dacryo-  -j-  Gr.  b\jj  eye.]  Med. 
a  A  cyst  of  the  lachrymal  gland  due  to  stoppage  of  the 
ducts,  b  A  watery  state  of  the  eye. 


Dab. 


cy'to-proct(-pr5kt),  n.  [cyto-- f 

Gr.  wpioKTo*  anue.l  Zool.  Anal 
aperture  of  a  unicellular  animal, 
cy'to-pyge  (-plj),?j.  [cyto-  -j-  Gr. 
7ri>y>)  the  rump.l  =  cytopiioct. 
cy/to-some.  n.  Also  cy  to-so'ma. 
J /yto-  +  2d  -#owe.]  Biol,  a 
The  cell  body  as  opposed  to  the 
nucleus.  Obs.  b  A  deeply  stain¬ 
ing  filament  or  other  structure 
pertaining  to  the  cytoplasm.  R. 
cy'to-tax'is  (-tak'sTs  i,  n.  [NL. 
See  cyto-  ;  taxis.]  Physiol.  A 
form  of  chemotaxis  in  which  iso¬ 
lated  cells  move  toward  euch 
other.  —  cy  to-tac' tic  (-£fk)«  a. 
cy-toth'e-Bis  (sI-t3th'?-sTs),  n. 
[NL.  ;  cyto-  +  thesis.'}  Physiol. 
Changes  in  a  cell  or  neuron 
tending  toward  regeneration. 
cy-tot'ro-piBm(8T-t3t'r.VpTz’m), 
n.  [cyto-  -t-  tropism.}  Cvtotaxis. 
Cy'to  zo'a,  n.  pi.  [NL. ;  cyto 
+  -zoa.}  Zool.  The  Protozoa.  R. 


cy  to-zym'aBe  (-zlm'a6),  7*.  [cy. 

to- +  zymase.]  Chem.  lnvertase. 
cyt'u-lo-plasm  (sTPtl-lo-pl&z’m), 
n.  Protoplasm  of  iTcytula.  Obs. 
czar'daa,  u.  =  csabdas. 
czar'dom,  tsar'dom  (zar'dum; 
tsiir'-),  7J.  See -dom. 
czar'i-an  <  z  ii  r'I-<2  n  ;  t  s  ii  r'-), 
czar'ic  (-Ik),  a.  =  czarish. 
cza-rin'i-an  (za-rTn'T-an  ;  tsii-), 
a.  Pert,  to  the  czarina  or  czar, 
czar'ist.  n.  See  -ist. 
cza-rit'za  (za-ret'sa  ;  tsii-),  tsa- 
rit'za(tBii-),  n.  [Russ,  tsaritsa.] 
=  CZARINA. 

c  z  a  r'o-w  itch  (z  a  r'u-v  T  c  h  ; 
tsar'-),  n.  =  czarevitch. 
czar 'o- witz  (zar'0-vYte  ;  tsar'-), 
n. ;  pi.  -witzes  (4?z).  =  CZARE- 
V  ITCH. 

czar'ship,  tsar's  hip.  n.  See 

-SHIP. 

II  czi'ga-nv  (che'ga-nP),  [I  tzi'- 
ga-ny  (tse'-),  n.  [Hung,  cigany , 
I  formerly  also ezigdny.]  A  gypsy. 


D 

da  (da).  Obs.  or  Scot,  for  daw. 
da.  DAY,  DOE. 

Da.  Abbr.  Danish. 

D  A.  Abbr. Com.  Documentary 
hill  for  acceptance.  [tance.  I 

d /a.  Abbr.  Days  after  accep- 1 
D  /  A-  Abbr.  Discharge  afloat 
( Chartering );  deposit  account 
l  Hanking).  [coin.  | 

daal'der  fdiil'fr),  n.  [I).]See| 
||  da-an'  (da-iin'),  n.  [Tag.]  A 
road.  Phil.  I. 

dab  (dftb  ;  dab),t\  1.  [Cf.  daub, 
r.]  =  daub,  to  plaster, 
dab,  n.  Rough  mortar  or  mud 
for  plastering  ;  daub.  Eng. 
dab.  adv.  With  a  dab  ;  sharply, 
dab,  dabb  (dab),  n.  [Ar.  dab- 
bun.]  A  large  spiny-tailed  lizard 
( Uromastix  spinipes.  or  allied 
species)  of  Egypt,  Palestine,  etc. 


da  bal'lo  (da  bal'lo).  [It-l 

Music  In  dance  style  ;  in  a 
sprightly  manner. 

Dab'a-reh  (d&b'd-rr).  Bib. 
Dab'ba-sheth  (-shrth).  Bib. 
dabbe.  +  da  b,  n.  Jf  ?*.,  tap.  slap, 
dab'beh  (dub'f).  Var.  of 
DUBREH. 

dab'bing,  p.  pr  Sr  vh.  n.  of  dab. 
dab'bling-ly.  adv.  of  dabbling, 
p.  pr.  See  -ly. 
d&bd.  Dabbed.  Ref.  Sp. 
Dab'e-rath  (dflb'P-rfith).  Bib. 
Dab'e-reth  <-r?th).  D.  Bib. 

da'bit  de'us  his  quo'que 
fl'nem:  [L.]  God  will  grant  an 
end  to  these  also. 

Vergil  ( Mneid,  I.  190). 
Dab'i-tis  (dftb'T-tle),  n.  Logic. 
See  mode,  fourth  figure, 
dab'l.  Dabble.  Ref.  Sp. 
dab 'Id.  Dabbled.  Ref.  Sp. 
dab'let,  n.  [OF.  deablot.]  A 
little  devil.  Obs. 
da-boy'a.  Var.  of  daboia  a. 


Da'bri-a(da'brl-d;  dftb'-).  Bib. 
dab'uh.  n.  [Ar.  dabd\]  The 
striped  hyena.  Obs. 
da'case'  (da'kaz'),  n.  See  pe¬ 
trography. 

Dac'ca  bana'na  (dak'd). 
[From  Dacca,  India.]  A  dwarf 
variety  of  banana. 

||  d’ac'cord'  (di'Ukor').  [F.]  In 
accord;  in  tune  :  agreed. 

Da-ce  lo-ni'nae  (dd-hS'lO-nT'ne), 
n.  pi.  [NL.  See  Dacelo.] 
Zobl.  See  kingfisher.  —  da- 
ce'lo-niue  (-nTn  ;  -nYn  ;  183),  a. 
dachs'houndL  Incorrect  for 

DACHSHUND.  [DACIAN.  | 

Da'ci  (da'6l),  n.  pi.  [L.]  See) 
dac'i-ty  (dss'Y-tT),  n.  [For 
audacity.]  Capacity  ;  energy  ; 
smartness.  Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 
dack'er  (dak 'Sr),  dai'ker  (da'- 
k?r),  v.  i.  [Cf.  OD.  dakeren  to 
waver.]  Dial.  Eng.  Sf  Scot. 
1.  To  waver  ;  vacillate. 


2.  To  stagger  ;  to  saunter. 

3  To  work  leisurely  or  fitfully  ; 
to  potter. 

4.  To  wrangle;  dispute;  also, 
to  dare  :  challenge. 

6.  Also  v.  t.  To  search, 
dack'er.  dai'ker,  n.  A  stroll  ; 
a  saunter  ;  also,  wrangle  ;  quar¬ 
rel.  Dial.  Eng.  or  Scot. 
Da-co'bi  (dd-ko'bl).  Bib. 
da-coit'age.  n.  Dacoit}’. 
dacoo.  +  DACOIT. 

Da-eo'tah.  Var.  of  Dakota. 
dacre.  dicker,  ten. 

Da'cre’s  knot  (da'k’rz)  See 
HERALDIC  KNOT. 

dac'ro-cyB-ti'tis  (dak/rC-sYs-tT';- 
tYs).  Var.  of  dacryocystitis. 
dac'ry- (dak'rY-).  See  dacryo-. 
dac'ry-ad  e-ni'tisoad'f-nl'tYs). 

Var.  of  DACRYO  A  DEN  ITIS. 

dac'ryd  (dak'rld),  n.  A  plant 
of  the  genus  Dacrydium.  Rare. 
dac  ry-o-ll-thi'a-sis  (dak'rY-C-lY 
thl'd-sls),  n.  [NL.  ;  dacryo. 


ale,  senate,  dire,  am,  account,  arm,  aslc,  sofa ;  eve,  event,  find,  recent,  maker;  ice,  Ill;  old,  obey,  orb,  6dd,  36ft,  cdnnect ;  use,  unite,  urn,  up,  circus,  menu  ; 

U  Foreign  Word.  f  Obsolete  Variant  of.  -f  combined  with.  =  equals. 
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DAGONET 


dac'tyl  (dXk'tTl),  n.  [I.  v0?  a  finger,  a 

dactyl.  Cf.  date,  the  fruit. '  '  A  poetical  foot 


of  three  syllables  ( 
or,  in  modern  vers, 
cented ;  as,  L.  teg 
the  similarity  of  it; 
finger.  See  cyclic  , 

2.  Zool.  A  finger 

3.  The  common  E 
Dac'tyl  (dXk'tll),  i 

[L.  pi.  Dactyli,  Gi 


ww), 


one  long  foil 
accented  folic 


arrangement  to  tii? 
a.,  3  ;  >’&> t. 
toe ;  a  dactyl  us. 
opean  piddock  (/>/. 
;  pi.  E.  -TYLS  (-till 

Ci< 


by  two  short, 
by  two  unac- 
.  — so  called  from 
t  i  the  joints  of  a 


dactylus). 

-TYLI  (-tT-li). 

h.  One  of  the 


attendants  of  Cyh  in  .he  n  -rhood  f  Mt.  Ida  (see 


Id^ean),  local  equ  ralei 
credited  with  the 
introduction  of  rl  ,t  o 

{ac'tydar  (-tl-ldr 

2.  Zool.  Of  or  pe  -aining  to  a  • 

dac-tyl'ic  (dXk-tt 
fr.  6d*TvA<K.]  0  pertaii  1 
wholly  of,  dactyl 


\rybanles.  They  were 
■  Mg  and  with  the 
bee  Corybant. 


>r  dactylus. 

■t[; /ic US.  Gr.  SaATvAlKO?, 
or  consisting  chiefly  or 
rses.  See  HEXAMETER. 


dac-tyl'lc,  n.  A  m  .Ik  ver* 
dac  tyl'i-o  glyph  (dX  [Gr.  8oktvAlo- 

yA vtfxn  an  engraver  of  gems ;  Sa/crvAio?  finger  ring  (fr.  8a- 
ktvAo?  finger)  -f-  yA vcfteiu  to  engrave.]  An  engraver  of  gems 
for  rings  and  other  ornaments  ;  also,  the  inscription  of  the 
engraver’s  name  on  a  ring  or  gem.  —  dac  tyl  i-o  glyph'ic 
(-glTf'Tk),  a.  —  dac  tyl  i  og'ly  phy  (-5g'lT-fT),  n. 
dac  tyl'i-og'ra  phy  (-5g'rd-fT),  n.  [Gr.  6a«crvAio?  finger 
ring  -f-  -graphy.]  Lore  or  history  of  gem  engraving  ;  also, 
Rare,  the  art  of  gem  engraving.  —  dac  tyl  i  Og'ra-pher 
(-fer),  n.  —  dac  tyl  i  o  graph'ic  (-o-grXf'ik),  a. 
dac  tyl  i  ol'o-gy  (-51'o-jT),  n.  [Gr.  fiaicrvAiu?  finger  ring 
-f-  - logy.]  Study  of  finger  rings  ;  also,  Rare ,  dactyliography, 
dac-tyl'l  0  man  cy  (-tTl'T-6-mXn'sT),  n.  [Gr.  cWrvAto?  fin¬ 
ger  ring  -f-  -money.]  Divination  by  means  of  finger  rings. 
Dac/ty-liS  (dXk'tT-lTs),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  86ktvAos  finger.] 
Bot.  A  genus  of  grasses  consisting  of  a  single  species,  D. 
glomerata.  See  orchard  grass. 

dacty-li'tis  (dXk'tT-li'tls),  n.  [NL.  ;  Gr.  fid/cn/Ao?  finger, 
toe  -f-  -t/w.]  Med.  An  inflammatory  affection  of  the  fin¬ 
gers  or  toes,  frequently  occurring  in  syphilis, 
dac'ty-lo-  (dXk'tT-l$-),  dac'tyl-.  A  combining  form  from 
Greek  86 ktvAo? ,  finger,  toe,  digit. 

dac'tyl  Old  (dXk'tT-loid),  a.  [ dactyl  -f-  -oid :  cf.  Gr.  8a<Tv- 
AoeifiiJ?  fingerlike.]  Resembling  a  finger, 
dac'ty-lol'o-gy  (-tT-151'$-jI),  n.  [ dactylo -  +  -logy.]  Art 
of  communicating  ideas 
by  signs  made  with  the 
fingers,  as  in  the  man¬ 
ual  alphabets  of  deaf- 
mutes.  There  are  two 
manual  alphabets,  the 
one-hand  alphabet,  per¬ 
fected  by  the  Abb£  de 
l’Ep^e  (d.  1789),  and 
the  two-hand  alphabet, 
probably  based  on  that 
of  George  Dalgarno  of 
Aberdeen,  published  in 
1680. 

dac  ty  lop'o-dite  (dXk- 
tT-lSp'o-dit),  n.  [See 
DACTYLO- ;  -POD.]  Zo’61 
The  distal  segment 
certain  limbs  of  crusta¬ 
ceans  (as  the  ambula¬ 
tory  limbs  of  a  decapod), 
dac'ty-lose'  (dXk'tT- 
los'  ;  dXk'ti-los'),  a. 

[dactylo-  -f-  -ose.] 

Finger-shaped. 

-dac'ty  lous  (d  X  k't T- 
lfis).  Suffix  from  Greek 
66ktv\o<;,  finger ,  toe, 
digit ;  as  in  iso dactylous, 
mono dactylous,  etc. 
dac  ty-lo-ZO'old  (dXk'tT-15-zo'oid),  n.  [ dactylo -  -f-  zooid.] 
Zool.  A  form  of  zooid  having  no  mouth,  found  in  certain 
hydrozoans.  They  perform  tactile  and  protective  func¬ 
tions  for  the  colony. 

dac'ty-lus  (dXk'tT-lws),  n.  ;  pi.  -li  (-11).  [NL.,  fr.  Gr. 

Sa/cruAo?  finger,  toe.]  Zool.  a  =  dactylopodite.  b  The 
part  (consisting  of  one  or  more  joints)  of  the  tarsus  of  cer¬ 
tain  insects  following  the  enlarged  and  modified  first  joint, 
dad  (dXd),  n.  [Cf.  Ir.  daid ,  Gael,  daidein,  W.  tad ,  OL.  tata, 
Gr.  Tara,  rerra,  Skr.  tata.]  Father; — a  word  used  by 
children  or  familiarly.  Shak. 

dad'dle  (dXd'’l),  v.  i. ;  dad'dled  (-’Id);  dad'dlinq.  [Prob. 


r  N  0^  P  Q  ^ 


One-hand  Alphabet. 


freq.  of  dade.]  To  toddle  like  a  child  ;  hence,  to  do  any¬ 
thing  slowly  or  feebly ;  to  dawdle.  Dial. 
dad'dy  (dXd'T),  n.  Dad  ;  — a  familiar  diminutive, 
daddy  longlegs.  A  popular  name  (given  on  account  of 
their  long  slender  legs)  of  :  a  A  crane  fiy.  b  A  harvest¬ 
man  or  arachnid  of  the  order  Phalangida.  See  crane  fly, 
HARVESTMAN. 

dade  (dad),  v.  i.;  dad'ed  (dad'Xd);  dad'ing  (dad'Tng).  [Of 
uncertain  origin.  Cf.  daddle.]  To  lead  and  hold  up  by 
leading  strings.  Ohs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 
dade,  v.  i.  To  walk  unsteadily.  Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 
da'do  (da'do;  da'dS);  n. ; pi.  dadoes  (-doz).  [It.  dado  die, 
cube,  pedestal ;  of  same  origin  as  E.  die ,  n.  See  die,  n.] 

1.  Arch,  a  That  part  of  a  pedestal  included  between  the 
base  and  the  cornice  (or  surbase) ;  the  die ; 
hence  :  b  In  any  wall,  that  part  of  the  base¬ 
ment  included  between  the  surbase  and  the 
base  course  (see  base  course),  c  In  interior 
decoration,  the  lower  part  of  the  wall  of  an 
apartment  when  adorned  with  moldings,  or 
otherwise  specially  decorated. 

2.  A  groove  made  by  dadoing, 
da'do,  v.  t.  ;  da'doed  (-dod) ;  da'do-ing.  1.  To  furnish 

with  a  dado  ;  as,  a  dadoed  drawing-room. 

2.  (da'do)  To  secure  by  fitting  into  a  groove  ;  to  set  into 
a  groove  ;  as,  the  shelf  is  dadoed  into  a  wooden  upright. 

3.  To  make  a  rectangular  groove  iu,  as  a  plank. 

dado  head.  Mach.  All  attachment  to  a  woodworking 
machine,  as  a  saw  bench,  for  dadoing. 

Da  dox'y  Ion  (da-d5k's!-lon),  n.  [NL.  ;  Gr.  2a?,  2a2o?, 
firebrand  -f-  £vAof  wood.]  Paleobot.  A  genus  of  fossil 
gynmospermous  trees  represented  by  various  specimens  of 
wood  found  in  Paleozoic  deposits  from  the  Middle  Devonian 
to  the  Permian.  It  belongs  to  the  extinct  Cordaitaceae. 
dao'dal  (de'ddl),  a.  [L.  daedalus  cunningly  wrought,  fr. 
Gr.  8  uSaXoq  ;  cf.  8ai8a\\€Lu  to  work  cunningly.  The  w'ord 
also  alludes  to  Daedalus  (Gr.  Aai£aAo?,  lit.,  the  cunning 
worker).]  1.  Cunningly  or  ingeniously  formed  or  work¬ 
ing  ;  skillful;  artistic;  ingenious  ;  like  a  maze  ;  intricate. 

The  dsedal  hand  of  Nature.  J.  Philip*. 

2  Varied  ;  variegated  ;  rich  ;  —  a  poetic  usage,  probably 
with  reference  to  Lucretius,  “  De  Rerum  Natura,”  I.  7 
( dasda/a  tellus,  dsedal  earth). 

Das  da'le- a  (de-da'le-d),  n.  [NL.,  in  ref.  to  the  labyrinthi- 
form  lamelke.  See  daedal,  a.]  Bot.  A  genus  of  tough  poly- 
poraceous  fungi  of  Europe  and  America,  distinguished 
from  Puhiporus  by  the  sinuous  labyrinthiform  lamellae 
formed  by  the  pores.  The  species  grow  upon  dead  wood, 
dae  dale  an  (-Sn),  a.  1.  Var.  of  djedalian. 

2.  Bot.  Pertaining  to  the  genus  Dasdalea  or  to  its  laby¬ 
rinthiform  pores. 

DaB-dal'ian  (de-dal'ydn),  a.  [See  d.edal,  a.]  1.  Pert,  to, 
or  after  the  manner  of,  Daedalus ;  skillful  ;  cunningly 
made;  ingenious;  like  the  labyrinth  of  Daedalus;  intricate. 

Our  bodies  decked  in  our  Dzedalian  arms.  Chapman. 
2  [/.  C.]  =  DAEDAL,  2.  Obs. 

Daad'a  lus  (dSd'a-lws;  de'dd-lds),  n.  [L.,  fr.  Gr.  Aai- 
6aAo?.  See  DiEDAL,  a.]  1.  Class.  Myth.  An  Athenian 

artificer  and  architect,  expelled  for  murder  to  Crete, 
where  he  built  the  Labyrinth.  Being  cast  into  the  Laby¬ 
rinth  by  Minos,  he  escaped,  with  his  son  Icarus,  by  means 
of  artificial  wings.  Daedalus  reached  Sicily  in  safety  ;  but 
Icarus  flew  too  near  the  sun,  the  wax  of  his  wings  melted, 
and  he  fell  into  the  sea  and  was  drowned. 

2  Hence,  a  skillful  artificer  or  contriver, 
da'er  (da'er),  a.  [Cf.  Ir.  daor  enslaved,  condemned,  guilty, 
earlier  daer,  dder.]  Irish  Tribal  Custom.  Designating 
or  relating  to  stock  taken  by  a  vassal  from  a  superior 
under  certain  conditions  ;  as,  daer  stock,  daer  tenant,  etc. 
The  daer  tenant  seems  to  have  been  an  adscriptus  gleb®  of 
lower  rank  than  a  saer  tenant.  —  da'er-man,  ><. 
daff  (daf),  v.  t.  ;  daffed  (daft) ;  daff'ino.  [Cf.  doff.] 
1.  To  cast  off  ;  doff.  Obs. 

2  To  put,  turn,  or  thrust  aside  ;  —  used  esp.  in  the  phrase 
to  dafi'  the  world  aside  (cf.  Shak.,  1  Henry  IV.,  act  IV., 
scene  i.),  to  make  it  get  out  of  one’s  way. 

Cnnst  thou  so  daff  me  ?  Thou  hast  killed  my  child.  Shak. 
daff,  n.  [See  daft.]  A  stupid  fellow  ;  a  numskull ;  also, 
a  coward  or  dastard.  Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng.  Chaucer. 

daff,  v.  i.  To  act  foolishly  or  sportively  ;  to  toy.  Chiefly 
Scot.  “  Gentlemen  daffing  at  their  wine.”  Stevenson. 
daf'fo-dil  (dXf'o-dTl),  n.  [Formerly  affodylle ,  prop.,  the 
asphodel,  fr.  LL.  affodillus  (cf.  D.  affodille  or  OF.  aspho- 
dile,  afrodille,  F.  asphodhle),  L.  asphodelus ,  fr.  Gr.  acr</>o- 
8f Ao?.  The  initial  d  in  English  is  not  satisfactorily  ex¬ 
plained.  See  asphodel.]  Bot.  a  =  affodill,  asphodel. 
Obs.  b  Formerly,  any  species  of  Narcissus ;  now,  specif., 
N.  pseudo-narcissus ,  with  large  yellow  single  or  double 
flowers.  See  Narcissus.  Called  also  daffodilly,  daffadilly, 
daffadowndilly ,  daffydowndilly,  etc. 


daff'y  (daf'T),  a.;  daff'i-er  (-I-er) ;  daff'i-est.  [Ct. 
daff,  n.]  Crazy;  imbecile  ;  daft.  Colloq.  or  Dial. 
daft  (daft),  a.  [ME.  dajte,  defte ,  stupid,  also  meek  ;  prob. 
same  word  as  E.  deft;  but  cf.  also  ME.  daffe,  daf ,  fool, 
coward,  of  uncertain  origin.  See  dbft.]  1.  Mild ;  meek  ; 
humble.  Obs. 

2.  Foolish  ;  idiotic  ;  also,  crazy  ;  insane  ;  as,  he  is  daft. 

Let  us  think  no  more  of  this  daft  business.  Scott. 

3.  Gay  ;  frolicsome  ;  merry  ;  — esp.  iii  daft  days ,  the  days 
of  merrymaking  at  Christmas.  Scot.  &  Dial.  Eng. 

dag  (d&g;  dag),  n.  [Of  Scand.  origin  ;  cf.  Sw.  dagg,  leel. 
dogg.  See  dew.]  Dew;  also,  a  fog  or  mist,  or  a  drizzling 
rain.  Scot.  <(*  Dial.  Eng. 

dag,  v.  i. ;  dagged  (dXgd ;  dXgd) ;  dag'ging  (dXg'Tng). 

[From  dag  dew.]  To  be  misty  ;  to  drizzle.  Dial.  Eng. 
dag,  n .  [ME.  dagge;  of  uncertain  origin.]  A  loose  hanging 
end  or  shred  ;  a  deep  pointed  ornamental  division  iu  the 
edge  of  a  garment;  specif.,^/.,  daglocks.  Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 
dag,  v.  t.  [From  dag  a  loose  end.]  1.  To  cut  into  jags  or 
points  ;  to  slash  ;  as,  to  dag  a  garment.  Obs. 

2.  To  cut  off  the  daglocks  from  (sheep), 
dag,  v.  i.  To  trail  in  the  wet  or  dirt.  Dial.  Eng. 
dag  (dXg),  n.  [Of  uncertain  origin.]  A  large  pistol  for¬ 
merly  used.  Obs. 
or  I list. 

Da'gan  (da'gan), , 

n.  Babylon.  Myth. 

God  of  the  earth. 


Dag. 


IJagan  is  one  of  the  earlier  deities  of  Babylonia,  often  men- 
turned  with  Anu  and  Ninib.  It  is  plausible  to  assume  some 
relationship  with  the  Philistine  god  of  agriculture,  Dauon, 
though  the  precise  nature  of  the  relationship  cannot  be  de¬ 
termined.  He  was  identified  with  Bel,  and  his  worship 
lapsed  as  early  as  the  9th  century  b.  c. 

Dag'da  (dSg'dd),  n.  [Prop.,  good  god.]  Celt.  Myth.  A 
Gaelic  god,  perhaps  of  the  earth,  famous  as  a  warrior 
harmst,  and  enter  of  porridge.  lie  was  king  of  the  Tuatv 
De  Danann  after  their  defeat  by  the  Milesians, 
dag'ger  (-er),  n.  [Cf.  ME.  daggen  to  _ 
pierce,  F.  daguer  to  6tab,  F.  dague  a  ^ 

dagger.]  1.  A  short  weapon  used  for  ™ 
stabbing.  This  is  the  general  term  : 
cf.  poniard,  stiletto,  bowie  knife,  « 
dirk,  misericord,  anlace. 

2  Anything  having  the  general  shape 
of,  or  suggesting,  a  dagger;  specif.: 

Print.  A  mark  of  reference  [t]  ;  — 
called  also  obelisk.  It  is  the  second 
in  order  when  more  than  one  reference 
occurs  on  a  page. 

3.  [Peril,  fr.  diagonal.]  Shipbuild¬ 
ing.  =  dogshore/ 

4.  A  dagger  moth. 

dagger  of  lath,  the  wooden  weapon  gi 
Moralities. 

dag'ger  (dag'er),  v.  t. ;  dag'oere’- 

1.  To  pierce  with  a  dagger  ;  to  sta 

2.  Print.  To  mark  with  a  dagger, 
dagger  moth  Any  of  several  r ' 

Acronycta  and  certain  allied  gei  ' 
daggerlike  mark  near  the  anal 
Tlieir  larvae  feed  on  foliage,  ano 
or  less  hairy,  an  unusual  charaet- 
dagger  Plant.  Any  species  of 
bayonet  ( Y.  aloifoha).  See  Yucc,  , 
dag'gers  (dXg'erz),  n.  Any  of  va 
form  leaves,  as  the  water  flag  of  Ei 
reed  canary  grass  ( Phalaris  arund, 
dag'gett  (dXg'St),  n.  [Russ,  degot'.j 
tained  by  the  distillation  of  the  bark  of  . 
birch.  It  is  used  in  the  preparation  of  Rl 
in  medicine  as  a  local  application  in  variou. 
dag'gle  (dXg'’l),  v.  t. ;  dag'gled  (-’Id) ;  dag'gl. 

[Freq.  of  dag,  v.  t.~\  To  clog  with  mud  or  mire  ;  to  we* 
and  befoul,  as  a  garment,  by  trailing  it  through  mud  or 
wet ;  also,  to  make  wet  and  limp  by  sprinkling  or  splash¬ 
ing  ;  to  draggle. 

dag'gle,  v.  i.  To  trail  through  mud  or  slush  ;  to  draggle. 

Nor  like  a  puppy  [have  I]  daggled  through  the  town.  Pope. 
dag'gy  (dXg'T),  a.  Having  daglocks  ;  — said  of  a  sheep, 
dag'lock'  (dXg'lbk'),  n.  [dag  end  -j-  lock.]  A  dirty  or 
clotted  lock  of  wool  on  a  sheep,  hair  on  a  dog,  etc. ;  taglock. 
Da'go  (da'go),  n. ;  pi.  Dagos  or  Dagoes  (-goz).  [Cf.  Sp. 
Diego ,  a  common  proper  name.]  [also  l.  c.]  A  person  of 
Spanish  (or,  by  extension,  Portuguese  or,  now  most  com¬ 
monly,  Italian)  descent.  Slang,  U.  S. 

Da'gon  (da'gbn),  n.  [Heb.  I) agon :  cf.  L.  Dagon,  Gr. 
Aayc ov.]  Bib.  A  god  of  the  Philistines.  The  common 
supposition  that  lie  was  represented  as  half  man  and  half 
fish  rests  on  a  doubtful  etymology  of  the  name.  He  was 
proba  ly  an  agricultural  deity.  Cf.  Dagan. 


lith  4-  -iaait.]  Med  Formation 
of  dncryoliths. 

dac'tile,  v.  i.  [Of  uncertain 
origin.]  To  move  quickly  or 
nimbly  ;  leap  ;  bound  Obs. 
dac'tyle  +  dactyl. 
dac'tyl-et  (dak'tT-iet ;  dak'tY- 
lPt'),  v.  [dactt/l  +  -et.2  A  lit¬ 
tle  dactyl.  Nance  Word. 
dac  tyPi-cai-ly,  adv.  of  dac¬ 
tylic. 

dac  tyl'I  og'ly-phist  (d&k-tYPT- 
Bg'li-tTft),  n.  An  engraver  of 
gems  ;  u  dactylioglyph. 
dac-tyFi-o-glyph'tfc  (-B-glYf'- 
tTk ),  a.  Dactylioglyphic. 
dac  tyl'i-on  (d&k-tYl'Y-On),  n. 
[NL.,  fr.  Gr.  SaKrv Ao?  finger, 

toe.]  1.  =  SYNDACTYLISM. 

2.  Music.  An  obsolete  contriv¬ 
ance  for  developing  the  fingers 
of  piano  plavers. 
dac-tyl  l-o-the'ca_  (-u-the'kd), 
n. ;  pi.  -tii  kc.k  (-se).  [L.,  fr.  Gr. 
6a/crvAic0f, icq.]  Class.  Antic/. 
A  cnskc-t  for  rings  ;  a  collection 
of  rings  and  jewels, 
dac'tyl-ist,  ».  A  writer  of  dac¬ 
tylic  verse.  Obs.  or  li. 
dac'ty  log'ra-pby  (d&k^Y-lfig'- 
ra-fi).  n.  [dactylo-  +  -grapliy.  1 
Dactylology. 

dac'ty-lo-man'cy,  n.  Erron.  for 
PACT  Y  LIOM  ANCY. 

dac'ty-lon'o-my  (dfik/tY-lt5n'B- 
mYVi  ii.  [dactylo-  +  Gr.  po/llo? 
law,  distribution.]  Art  of  count¬ 
ing  by  the  fingers. 


dac  ty  lo-pa-ta'gi-um,  n.  [NL.  ; 
dactylo-  +  patagiumA  Zool. 
=  KCTOPATAOJUM. 
dac'ty-lo-pore7,  n.  Zool.  One  of 
the  pores  in  hydrozoan  corals 
through  which  in  life  the  dac- 
tylozooids  protrude. 

Dac  ty-lop-ter'i-dae  (d8k'tT-15p- 
ter'Y-de),  Dac  ty-lop'ter  us 
(-I5p't5r-Cs).  [NL.]  Zool.  Syns. 
of  CEPH  A  LAC  A  NTH  I  V.K,  CEPH- 
ALACA  NTH  I  S. 

dac'ty  lop 'ter-ous  (-lBp'tSr-iZs), 
a.  [dactylo-  4-  Gr.  mepov  wing, 
fin.]  Zobl.  Having  the  interior 
rays  of  the  pectoral  fins  more  or 
less  free,  as  the  flying  gurnards, 
dac'ty-lo-rhi'za  (-lu-rY'zd),  n. 
[NL.  ;  dactylo-  +  Gr.  pi£a.  root.] 
Bot.  Clubroot.  Rare-. 
dac  ty  los'co-py  (dttk'tY-lhs'- 
kfi-pY),  n.  Also  dak  tyl-.  [dnety- 
lo- + -scopy.]  Identification  by 
comparison  of  finger  impres¬ 
sions.  See  SIGNALS!  ENT. 
dac'ty-lo-the'ca.  n.  [XL.  :  dac. 
t i/lo-  -f  Gr.  9',K7)  case,  box.] 
Zool.  The  horny  covering  of  the 
toes  of  birds.  Rare 
dac'ty-lous  (dttk'tY-lila),  « 
Zool.  Of  or  pert,  to  a  dactylus. 
dad  (dftd  ;  dad),  or  daud.  n.  A 
blow  ;  a  thump  ;  also,  a  lump  ; 
bunk.  Dial.  Eng.  V  Scot. 
dad,  or  daud,  v.t.tf  i.;  prin.narts 
uBnally  dad'ped,  dad'i 
rn'r 


usually  DAD'  DED,  DAD'DIT, 
dauu'ed,  daud'it;  dad'dino, 
daud'ino.  To  strike  forcibly 


to  beat ;  to  knock.  Dial.  Eng. 
Sr  Scot.  [Dial.  Eng.  \ 

dad  Var.  of  dade.  Obs.  or| 
dad  (dad  ;  dad).  A  euphemistic 
corruption  of  God,  in  oaths, 
dad'a  (dttd'd  ;  dd-da' ),  n  [Cf. 
dad.]  Father:  —  a  child’s  word- 
Da'da-yag'  (da'da-yag'),  n.  //I. 
Igorrotes  of  the  mountainous 
wilds  ot  Cabagan,  Luzon, 
dad'da  (dad'a).  Var.  of  dada. 
dadde.  -f  dad,  father, 
dad'der  (dad'5r).  Var.  of 
path  Eli.  Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 
Dad  de'us  (da-de'ws).  Bib. 
dad'die.  Var.  of  daddy. 
dad'dle  (dftd'’l ;  dad'-).  Var. 
of  diddle,  to  cheat, 
dad'dle,  n.  The  hand.  Dial. Eng. 
dad'dock(-iik),7?.  Rotten  wood. 
Dial.  [caved.  Dial.  I 

dad'dock-y  (-Y),  a.  Rotten  ;de-| 
dad'dy-nut  ,  n  .  daddynut  tree. 
The  American  linden.  U.  S. 

|]  da  dex'tram  mi'se-ro  (mTz'- 
c-rd).  [L.l  Give  the  right  hand 
to  the  wretched  one. 

Vergil  ( AZneid ,  VI.  370). 
da-doph'o-rus  (d  d-d  5  f'o-r  tZ  s), 
n.;pl.  -phori  (-rT).  [Gr.  8a- 
8o<t>6po$  ;  8af,  8a8os,  torch  4- 
(frepeiv  to  bear.]  Class.  Archseol. 
A  torchbearer  ;  —  applied  esp.  to 
images  of  torch  bearers, 
dado  rail.  =  chair  rail. 
da-du'chus  (d  d-d  O'k  u  s),  da- 
dou'chos  (dd-ddo'kBs),  n. ;  pi. 
-chi  (-kl),  -choi  (-koi).  [L.  da- 


duchus ,  fr.  Gr.  Sa^ou^o?  ;  2a?, 
6a5o?,  torch  4-  to  hold.] 

In  the  Eleusinian  mysteries,  the 
torchbearer,  whose  “office  prob¬ 
ably  symbolized  Demeter’s 
search  for  her  daughter.  The 
office  fell  exclusively  to  the 
Keryces.  Cf.  hierophant. 
Da'du  Pan'thi  (da'doo  p8n'- 
the).  [Hind,  pant  hi  follower.] 
A  (leistic  reforming  sect  of  In¬ 
dia,  followers  of  Dadu,  who 
lived  about  a.  d.  1600. 
da© (da).  Scot.  var.  of  doe,  deer. 
d*d  deed. 

dae'dal  (de'ddl),  n.  Obs.  1.  [cap.] 
A  skillful  contriver. 

2.  [Cf.  F.  dddale.)  A  labyrinth. 
Daed'a-list  (ddd'd-lYst;  de'dd-), 
n.  An  imitator  of  Dsedalus,  as 
in  flying. 

daed'a-loid  (-loid),  a.  Bot.  Laby¬ 
rinthiform  ;  resembling  the  ge¬ 
nus  Dsedalea.  [kus.I 

Dae  di-cu'ruB.  Var.  of  Dcedicu-| 
dael.  +  deal. 

dae'mon  (de'mdn),  d®-mon'ic 
(dP-mBn'YK),  etc.  Vars.  of  de¬ 
mon,  demonic,  etc. 
daerne  +  dern.  [desman.! 

daes'man  (d6s'mdn).  Var.  of  | 
daeva.  See  dev  a,  b. 
daf  a-dar'  (dOf'a-dar').  Var.  of 

PUFFADAR. 

daff.  v.  t.  To  daunt.  Dial.  Eng. 
daf'fa-dilly.daf'fa-down-dilly. 
Dial,  or  poetic  var.  of  daffodil. 
daff'ing,  vb.  n.  [From  daff,  v. 


jV]  Fooling;  folly.  Scot,  tf  Dial 
Eng. 

daff'ish.  a.  Sheepish;  low-spirit¬ 
ed  :  stupid.  Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 
daffodil  lily  The  atamasco  lily, 
daf'fo-dil  ly.  daf'fy-down-dil  ly. 
Dial,  or  poetic  var.  of  daffodil. 
Daf'la  (daf'ld),  n.  See  Indo- 
Chinesk  languages. 
daf'tar  (dflf'tdr).  Var.  of  dcf- 
tkr.  India. 

daf  tar-dar'(-dar').  Var.  of  def- 
terdar  and  dufterdar. 
dafto.  fDEFT.  [of  daughter.! 
daft'er.  Obs  or  dial.  Eng.  var.  | 
daft'ly,  adv.  of  daft. 
daft'neBS.  n.  See  -ness. 
dag,  n.  [F.  dague  horn  of  a 
young  deer,  dagger.]  The  un- 
brnnened  antler  of  a  young  deer, 
dag  [dial,  dag,  dag),  r.  t.  [From 
dag  dew.]  1.  To  daggle  or  be- 
mire.  Obs  or  Dial.  Eng. 

2.  To  sprinkle  ;  to  damp,  as 
clothes  for  ironing.  Dial.  Eng. 
dag.  v.  t-  [Cf.  F.  dague  dagger, 
daguer  to  stab.]  To  pierce  or 
stab,  as  with  a  dagger.  Obs 
dag.  v.  t.  To  shoot  with  a  dag, 
or  hand  gun.  Obs. 
dagesh.  =  daghesh. 
dagg.  Var.  of  dag,  a  pistol, 
dagge.  +  dao,  a  loose  end;  dag, 
a  pistol;  dag,  to  slash. 

Dagger  ale.  Ale  sold  at  the  Dag- 

fer,  an  old  tavern  in  Holborn, 
iOndon.  Obs.  [cocklebur.l 
dagger  cocklebur.  The  spiny  | 


dagger  knee.  Nant.  A  knee 
which  is  inclined  diagonally, 
dagger  money.  Money  to  provide 
against  marauders,  formerly 
paid  in  England  to  justices  of 
assize  on  the  northern  circuit, 
dagger  plank.  Nant.  The  plank 
securing  the  heads  of  the  pop¬ 
pets  of  bilge  ways, 
dagger  wood  =  dagger  plank. 
dag'gle  tail'(dag',l-tal/),  n.  A 
dracgletail.  Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 
—  dag'gle- tailed',  a.  Obs.  or 
Dial.  Bug. 

dag'gly  ( dfte'lY),  a.  [daggle  4- 
*'/•]  VVet  ;  drizzly.  Dial.  Eng. 
dagh.  +  dough. 

II  dagh  (aaK),  n.  [Turki  ddgh.~\ 
Hill  ;  mountain, 
da'ghesh.  da'gesh  (da'gPsh; 
-gash),n.  [LHeb.  daghesh.)  Heb. 
Gram.  A  point  placed  in  a  con¬ 
sonant  to  denote  that  it  is  not 
aspirated  (da'ghesh  le'ne  [L., 
soft])  or  that  it  is  doubled  (da'¬ 
ghesh  for'te  [L.,  hard]), 
da'ghesh,  v.  t.  To  mark  with  a 
daghesh. 

dag'l.  Daggle.  Ref.  Sp. 
dag'ld.  Daggled.  Ref.  Sp. 
da'go^ba (da'gC-bd),  n.  [Singha¬ 
lese  ddgaba.]  In  India,  a  shrine, 
usually  architectural,  inclosing 
or  covering  sacred  relics.  Cf. 

TOPE. 

dag'on,  n.  [See  dag  an  end.] 
A  piece,  as  of  a  blanket.  Obs. 
Dag'o-net  (dttg'6-nft),  Dag'- 


food,  foot ;  out,  oil ;  chair  ;  go  ;  sing,  igk  ;  then,  thin ;  nature,  verdure  (250) ;  K  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  acli  (144) ;  boN  ;  yet ;  zh  =  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Guide. 
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da-guerre'o-type  (dd-g5r'6-tip), 


i.  [From  L.  J.  M.  Da¬ 
guerre ,  French"inventor  +  - type .}  An  early  variety  of  pho¬ 
tograph,  produced  on  a  silver  plate,  or  a  copper  plate  cov¬ 
ered  with  silver ;  also,  the  process  of  producing  such  pic¬ 
tures.  The  plate  was  rendered  sensitive  by  the  action  of 
iodine,  or  iodine  and  bromine,  and,  after  exposure  in  the 
camera,  the  latent  image  developed  by  the  vapor  of  mer¬ 
cury.  —  da  guerre'o-typ'ic  (  tip'Tk),  a. 
da-guerre'o-type,  v.t. ;  -typed  (-tipt) ;  -typ'ing  (-tip'Tng). 
To  produce  or  represent  by  the  daguerreotype  process; 
hence,  to  impress  with  great  distinctness ;  to  photograph, 
da-guerre'o  typ  y  (-tip7!),  n.  Art  or  process  of  producing 
daguerreotypes, 
da'ha-be'ali  ula'hd-be'd), 
n.  [Ar.  dhah a blyah.}  A 
long,  light-draft  house 
boat,  lateen-rigged,  and 
now  often  profiled  whol¬ 
ly  or  partly  by  engines, 
used  on  the  Nile. 

Dahl'gren  gun  (dSl'- 

gr8n).  Ordnance.  A  cast- 
iron  smoothbore  gun  in¬ 
vent*  d  in  1856 by  Admiral 
(then  Lieutenant)  John 
A.  Imhlgren  and  much  , 

in  the  United  States  Danahei  . 

navy  during  and  after  the  Civil  War.  The  principal  feature 
of  the  gun  was  that  the  exterior  was  shaped  to  conform 
more  nearly  to  the  curve  of  pressure  than  in  other  guns. 

le  15- and  20-inch 

guns  were  cast  hollow  after  the  Rodman  method. 

Dahl'la  (dii  1 'yd  ?/U », '  sp.  in  $•  ns  i 2  &  >.  dal']  d  or  dal'yd), 
n.  [NL.,  after  A.  Dahl ,  Swedish  botanist.]  1.  Bot.  A 
small  genus  of  asteraceous  tuberous- rooted  herbs  of  Mex¬ 
ico  ana  Central  America.  It  differs  from  the  related  gen¬ 
era  Hide’  and  Coreopsis  in  having  rays  of  many  shades 
id.  Tip  •  fitcies  are  popular  garden  plants,  most  of  the 
Ir  vrou  1  double  horticultural  varieties  being 

cactus  dahlias  belong 
species,  l>  dahlia. 

A  plant,  flower,  or  tuber  of  this  genus. 

‘  ‘in g.  Methyl  violet,  or  a  mixture  of  this 


»  hb'mrtu),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  West 
Dahomey,  or  its  inhabitant  Dahomey 
in  the  Ti tli  century  and  w;i  ^dependent 
I’rance,  in  18l<4.  Despite  ue  advance 
king  11  d  t he  lit  <  atives  (Ne- 

>  »  grauj  'v ere  noted  f  •  r  revolting 

he  practice  j 

1  wa/on  -  — u.  AD  in  Negro. 

«.  [Origin  unknown.  A  ii  evergreen 
iern  United 

^  pes  and  having  soft,  white,  close- 
also  daboon  holly. 

-  /  /  gllc.  See  day  ;  -ly.  )  Happen- 

or  issued,  each  or  very  day  or 
I  'aily  labor  ;  a  daily  bulletin. 

y  our  daily  bread.  Matt.  vi.  11. 
Daily  (of  AS.  or. -in)  is  used 
uiry  concerns  of  h  i ;  as,  daily 
wspaper,  “the  do  y  anodyne 
>  ;  DIURNAL  (of  La  i  origin)  is 
iiical  .with  special  •  eference  to 
eaveuly  bodies)  or  p<  tic  ;  as,  the 
and  their 

Milton).  See  nightly. 

**  -X  A  daily  newspaper 
r-  ;  day  by  day  ;  as,  to  happen  daily. 

,  dal'mio  ate  (-my 8 -at ),  n  Also  dai- 

irj, .  jurisdiction,  or  office  of  i  daimio. 
ewever  petty,  was  a  micro-.'*  tunic  govern- 
.  E.  Griffis. 

th-  '  *  j-'  ,,  //.  pi.  daimio  or  -mios  (-unoz).  [Jap., 
.]  One  of  the  feudal  nobles  of 
Japan  under  the  old  regime.  Cf.  shogun. 
dain'ti-fy  (dan'fcY-fl),  v.  '.  / -fied  (-ffdY  ;  -ft'ing  (-fi'Tng). 

[dainty -fy.}  To  render  dainty,  delicate,  or  fastidious. 
dain'tl-Dess,  n.  Quality  of  being  dainty  ;  nicety ;  elegance ; 
neatness  ;  delicacy ;  fastidious  ess  ;  squeamislmess. 
dain'ty  (dan'tT;.  -  [MI  d  nte,  dainte, 

deintie ,  d<  yntee ,  OF.  deintiS  delicacy,  orig.,  dignity,  honor, 
ir.  L.  dignitas,  fr.  dignus  worthy.  .*>cp  del  n  ;  cf.  dig¬ 
nity.]  1.  Favorable  attitude  toward  anything;  estima¬ 
tion,  favor,  or  honor .  intimate  regard;  love.;  also,  gratifi¬ 
cation  ;  satisfaction  ;  pleasure  ;  delight.  Ob*. 

2-  Anything  thar  arous  s  fav  -  ,rcites  pit  .sure;  now 

esp.,  that  •  cate  t<  lie  c  ]ite;  ade  acy. 

That  precious  nc'tar  rimy  the  tuste  renev 

Ot  Eucn’e  do<  ides ,  by  our  parents  1  ?t.  Beau.  6c  FI. 

3-  Qua  it  v  of  being  dainty  ;  daintiness.  Ob  Shak. 


ua-net,  Sir-  The  attendant  fool  | 
of  King  Arthur, 
dag'swaln  .  n.  [From  dag  a 
loose  end  ?]  A  coarse  shaggy 
fabric  or  n  coverlet  of  it.  Ohs. 
dag'-tailed\  a.  Having  dags 
about  the  tail,  as  a  sheep, 
dague  Var.  of  dag,  antler. 

Dag 'ue  net.  Sir  i  d&g'C*-n£t).  = 
Dagonet,  Sir. 

Da-guer're-an,  (dA-g?r'?-An),  a. 
Pert,  to  Daguerre  dr  (7.  c.]  the 
daguerreotype. 

da-guerre  'o-typ  er  (d  d-g  g  r'6- 
tTpr5r),  -typ  1st  (-Yst),  w.  One 
who  makes  daguerreotypes, 
dah  (dii),  n.  A  large  heavy  knife, 
used  esp.by  the  Burmese.  India. 
da  ha-bee'yah  (da'ha-be'va), 
-bi'ah  ( -<i  i.  -bi'ehi  -<"■ ),  -bi'yeh 
(-y5).  Vars.  of  DAHABEAH. 
Dah-co'tah  Var.  of  Dakota. 
dahet.  dathot,  n.  (OF.  dahet, 
dehait,  prob.  for  debt  (orig.  de¬ 
bet  with  t  like  English  tb)  air , 
meaning  may  (he)  nave  the  ha¬ 
tred  of  God.]  Misfortune  ;  a 
curse  ;  — in  imprecations.  Ohs. 
dahl'in  (diil'Tn).  n.  [From 
Dahlia.]  Chem.  lnulin. 
Da-ho'mey-an  (da-ho'ma-'Tn), 
m.  V  ».  —  I)  1HOM  IN.  roi  day. I 
dal  CdT).  Obs.  or  dial.  Eng.  var.  | 
daiblet.  4  gablet. 
dai'dle  (da'd’l),  t\  i.  V  t.  [Cf. 
daddle.]  To  dawdle.  Scot,  6c 
Dial.  Eng. 
dale  4  dey. 

daigh  (das),  daigh'y.  Scot, 
vars.  of  dough,  doughy. 


dai.gne.  4dk.io>. 
daiker.  4  i-ici  ten. 

(Ulk'ff  (dil  ar.  of  DACK- 

er.  Scot,  i  Dia  .  Eng. 
daik'er  (dak'gr),  r.  t.  [Cf.  F. 
dicorer  to  decorate.]  To  dispose 
or  arrange  ;  to  set  in  order.  Scot. 
Dai'koku  (dl'ko'koo'),  n. 
[Jap.]  See  Seven  Gods  of  Hap¬ 
piness.  under  seven. 
dail.  Scot.  var.  of  deal,  a  plank, 
dail.  Scot.  var.  of  dale,  a  share 
of  land;  dale,  a  trough  or  drain, 
dai'li-ness,  n.  See -ness.  R. 

||  d’ail  leurs'  (d^y  fir'),  adi\ 

|  [F.]  From  some  other  cause; 
1  besides  ;  moreover  ;  otherwise, 
dai'men  (da'mTn  ;  dem'tn),  a. 
Occasional.  Scot.  [mi  ate.; 
dai'mi-ote  (dT'mT-ot),n.  =  dai-, 
i  dai'mon  (dT'mon),  n.  [Or.  5cu- 
\  gnov.']  =  demon;  —  a  transliter¬ 
ation  of  theGreek.— dai  mon'ic 
1  (dT-mbn'tk),  a.  [ology.I 

dai  mon-ol'o-gy,  n.  =  demon- | 
dai'myo.  Var.  of  daimio. 
dain(dan),  n.  [Prob.  akin  to 
;  Icel.  daunn  a  smell.]  Stink. 
L Dial.  Eng. 

|  dain,  a.  Stinking.  Dial.  Eng. 

;  dain.  n.  [Cf.  disdain.]  Dis¬ 
dain  ;  also,  ignominy.  Obs. 
dain,  r.  t.  6c  i.  To  disdain,  Obs. 

1  dain,  a.  [Cf.  OF.  dain  (Cot- 
!  grave)  dainty.]  Haughty.  Obs. 
i  daine.  4  deign. 

]  dain'fuL  o.  Disdainful.  Obs. 

1  daint  (dant),  a. 6c  n.  [See  dain¬ 
ty,  n.  1  Dainty.  Obs. 

I  dain'te-ous,  a.  Dainty.  Obs. 


dain'ty  (dan'tT), a.  ;  dain'ti-er  (-tT-er) ;  dain'ti-est.  1.  Of 
great  worth  ;  costly;  fine  ;  choice  ;  esp.,  choice  or  precious 
because  of  rarity  ;  hence,  rare  ;  scarce.  Obs.  or  Dial. 

2.  Delicious  to  the  palate  ;  toothsome ;  delicate.  “  Dainty 

bits  make  rich  the  ribs.”  Shak. 

3.  Of  a  delicate  or  fragile  beauty  or  charm  ;  tenderly 

fair  ;  as,  a  dainty  flower  ;  characterized  by  nice  form  or 
construction  or  soft  harmony  of  color  ;  exquisitely  taste¬ 
ful ;  as,  a  dainty  costume.  “  Dainty  limbs.’ ’  Milton. 

4.  Having  or  exhibiting  delicate  taste,  sensibility,  or  dis¬ 
crimination  ;  nice ;  fastidious  ;  scrupulous ;  particular  ; 
often,  overnice  ;  squeamish  ;  specif.,  particular  or  fastidi¬ 
ous  regarding  food  or  creature  comforts. 

And  let  us  not  be  dainty  of  leave-taking, 

But  shift  away.  Shak. 

5.  Chary;  sparing;  aiso,  loath  ;  reluctant.  Obs. 

Syn.  —  Dainty,  delicate,  exquisite,  choice,  rare. 
Dainty,  as  here  compared  (see  NICE),  implies  slightness 
and  elegance ;  delicate,  fineness,  subtlety,  or  (often)  fra¬ 
gility;  exquisite,  consummate  niceness  or  delicacy  of 
workmanship,  perception,  or  susceptibility;  choice,  picked 
excellence,  the  result  of  a  finely  discriminating  selection  : 
rare  (see  rare),  exceptional  or  uncommon  merit  or  excel¬ 
lence.  See  elegance,  delicacy,  select. 

Let  your  gifts  be  slight  and  dainty ,  rather  than  precious. 

B.  Jonson. 

The  clairvoyants,  through  whom,  as  through  delicate  instru¬ 
ments,  one  becomes  aware  of  the  subtler  forces  of  nature. 

W.  Pater. 

Aldrich  .  .  .  the  most  pointed  and  exquisite  of  our  lyrieal 
craftsmen.  E.  C.  Stedman. 

A  rich  collection  of  the  choic*  things  oi  all  times.  W.  Pater 
What  is  so  rave  as  a  day  in  June  'i  Lowell. 

da'i-ra  (da'e-ra),  n.  [Ar.  dairah  circle  ;  cf.  Turk,  daire 
circuit,  department.]  Any  of  several  valuable  estates  of 
the  Egyptian  khedive  or  his  family.  The  most  important 
are  the  Da'i-ra  Sa'ni-eh  (sa'ni-8),  or  Sa'ni-yeh,  and  the  Da'i-ra 
Khas'8a,  administered  by  the  khedive’s  European  bondhold¬ 
ers,  ana  known  collectively  as  the  Daira,  or  the  DaiTa  estates, 
dai'ry  (da'rT  ;  dfir'T),  v.  ;  pi. -ries  (-riz).  [ME. deierie,  from 
deie ,  date ,  maid,  AS.  dsege ;  akin  to  Icel.  deigja  maid,  dairy¬ 
maid,  Sw.  deja;  orig.,  a  kneader  of  dough.  See  dough.] 

1.  The  place,  room,  or  house  where  milk  is  kept  and  con¬ 
verted  into  butter  or  cheese. 

What  stores  my  dairies  and  my  folds  contain.  Dry  den. 

2.  The  department  of  farming  or  of  a  farm  that  is  con¬ 
cerned  with  the  production  of  milk,  butter,  and  cheese. 

Grounds  were  turned  much  in  England  either  to  feeding  or 
dairy  ;  and  thi6  advanced  the  trade  of  English  butter.  Temple. 

3.  Hence,  a  dairy  farm  ;  also,  the  cows  of  a  farm, 
dai'ry-ing.  n.  The  business  of  conducting  a  dairy, 
dai'ry-maid'  (-mad'),  n.  A  maid  employed  in  a  dairy, 
dai'ry-man  (-man),  n.  ; pi.  -men  (-men).  A  man  who  keeps 

or  works  in  a  dairy  ;  also,  one  who  sells  dairy  produce, 
dai'ry-wom'an  (-wdom'an),  n. ;  pi.  -women  (-wim'gn  ; 
-In  ;  151).  A  woman  who  attends  to  a  dairy  or  sells  dairy 
products. 

da'is  (da'Ts ;  das  ;  277),  n.  [ME.  deis,  c?es,  table,  dais, 
OF.  deis  table,  F.  dais  a  canopy,  L.  discus  a  quoit,  a  dish 
(from  the  shape),  LL.,  table,  fr.  Gr.  610x05  a  quoit,  a  dish. 
See  dish.]  1.  The  high  or  principal  table,  at  the  end  of  a 
hall,  at  which  the  chief  guests  were  seated  ;  also,  the  chief 
seat  at  the  high  table.  Obs.  or  Archaic. 

2  A  platform  above  the  floor  of  a  hall  or  large  room,  to 
give  distinction  or  prominence  to  those  occupying  it ;  of¬ 
ten,  specif.,  the  platform  of  a  lecture  room  or  a  church. 

3.  A  bench,  settle,  or  fixed  seat.  Scot. 

4-  A  terrace.  Rare. 

5-  A  canopy  over  the  seat  of  state.  A  Gallicism. 
dai'sied  (da'zld),  a.  Full  of  daisies  ;  adorned  with  daisies, 
dai'sy  (da'zT),  n. ;  pi.  -sies  (-zTz).  [ME.  daiseie,  duyesye , 

AS.  dseges-eage  day’s  eye,  daisy.  See  day  ;  eye.]  1.  A 
low  scapose  European  asteraceous  plant  ( Beilis  perennis) 
having  heads  with  small  white  or  pink  rays  and  yellow 
disks,  and  often  cultivated  in  both  Europe  and  America. 
This  is  the  daisy  of  classical  literature  and  of  Great  Brit¬ 
ain  and  Ireland  generally.  In  the  United  States  it  is 
called  English  daisy. 

2.  A  rather  tall  leafy-stemmed  plant  of  the  same  family 
( Chrysanthemum  leucanthemumY  having  larger  heads 
withlong  white  rays.  It  is  a  troublesome  weed.  esp.  in  the 
United  States,  into  which  it  w  as  introduced  in  the  18th  cen¬ 
tury,  and  where  it  is  known  simply  as  daisy.  It  is  called 
also  ivhiteweed ,  and  generally  in  England  oxeye  daisy. 

3.  Any  of  numerous  other  asteraceous  plants ;  as :  a  In 
Australia,  the  Swan  River  daisy  ;  also,  any  species  of  Vit- 
tadinia.  b  In  New  Zealand,  any  species  of  Lagenophora. 
C  Locally  in  the  United  States,  any  of  certain  native  spe¬ 
cies  of  Aster  and  Erigeron.  d  Also  with  qualifying  or  at¬ 
tributive  adjective  ;  as,  African  daisy ,  blue  daisy ,  yellow- 
rayed  daisy  (often  called  oxeye  daisy),  etc. 


4.  A  person  or  thing  that  is  notably  pretty  or  charming  , 
one  that  is  first-rate  of  its  kind.  Slang. 
dai'sy  (da'zT),  a.  Fine  ;  first-rate.  Cf.  daisy,  w.,  4.  Slang. 
daisy  bush  In  New  Zealand,  an  asteraceous  shrub  ( Ole- 
aria  haastii)  with  daisylike  heads  of  white  flowers, 
daisy  fleabane.  Any  of  several  white-rayed  American 
species  of  Erigeron,  esp.  E.  annuus  and  E.  ramosus. 
daisy  tree.  A  Tasmanian  asteraceous  shrub  ( Olearia 
stelfulata). 

dak,  dawk  (d6k  ;  dak),  n.  [Hind,  dak.'}  Prop.,  transport 
by  relays  of  men  and  horses  ;  hence,  post ;  mail ;  also, 
any  arrangement  for  transportation  by  relays.  India. 
Da-ko'ta  (dd-ko'td),  n.  1.  An  Indian  of  the  Siouan  tribes 
inhabiting  the  plains  of  Dakota.  See  Sioux,  Siouan. 

2.  A  former  Territory  of  the  United  States,  —  in  1889  di¬ 
vided  and  organized  into  the  States  called  North  Dakota 
and  South  Dakota. 

3.  Geol.  The  lowest  subdivision  of  the  (Upper)  Cretaceous 
in  western  North  America.  See  geology,  Chart. 

Dakota  potato,  the  groundnut  Apios  ajnos.  —  D.  turnip.  = 
breadroot.  —  D.  vetch,  a  fabaceous  forage  plant  ( Lotus 
americanus)  of  the  western  United  States. 

dal  (dal),  n.  [Hind,  dal.}  Split  pulse,  esp.  of  the  pigeon 
pea.  East  Indies. 

dale  (dal),  n.  [AS.  dsel;  akin  to  LG.,  D.,  Sw.,  Dan.,  OS., 
A:  Goth,  dal ,  Icel.  dalr ,  OHG.  tal ,  G.  that,  and  perh.  to  Gr. 
0oAo5  a  rotunda.  Cf.  dell.]  A  low  place  between  hills ; 
a  vale  or  valley.  “  Umbrageous  dales.”  Thomson. 

dales'man  (dalz'mSn),  n.;  pi.  -men  (-m2n).  One  living  or 
born  in  a  dale  ;  specif.,  one  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  valleys 
in  the  north  of  England. 

da'll  (da'll),  n.  [Native  name  in  Guiana.  Cf.  dollee 
wood.]  A  tropical  American  tree  {Myristica  sebifera). 
Its  wood  is  used  for  staves ;  its  nutlike  seeds  yield  an  il¬ 
luminating  wax  or  solid  oil. 

Dal  i-bar'da  (dal'T-bar'da),  n.  [NL.,  after  T.  F.  Dalibard 
(1703-99),  French  botanist.]  Bot.  A  genus  of  American 
rosaceous  plants  consisting  of  a  single  species,  D.  repens. 
It  is  a  small  herb  with  entire  leaves,  and  white  flow;ers  re¬ 
sembling  those  of  the  strawberry.  It  is  cultivated  in  rock 
gardens.  Also  [/.  c.],  a  plant  of  this  genus, 
dalle  (dal),  n.  [F.]  A  slab,  as  of  marble,  used  for  floor¬ 
ing  or  paving,  esp.  such  a  slab  of  decorative  character, 
dalles  (d51z),  n.  pi.  [F.  dalle  a  tube,  gutter,  trough.]  A 
rapid,  esp.  one  where  the  channel  is  narrowed  between 
rock  walls.  Northwestern  U.  S.  &  Canada. 

The  place  below,  where  the  compressed  river  wound  like  a 
silver  thread  among  the  flat  black  rocks,  was  the  far-famed 
Dalles  of  the  Columbia.  F  H.  Balch 


dal'li-anco  (dai'T-ftns),  n.  [From  dally.]  Act  of  dallying ; 
specif.  :  a  Talk  ;  chat ;  gossip ;  light,  familiar,  or  serious 
discourse.  Obs.  b  Trifling ;  play,  c  Esp.,  amorous  or 
wanton  play  ;  fondling  ;  interchange  of  caresses. 

Look  thou  he  true,  do  not  give  dalliance 
Too  much  the  rein.  Shak 

dal'ly  (d51'T),  v.  i.  ;  dal 'lied  (-Id) ;  dal'ly-ing.  [ME.  da- 
lyen ,  daylyen ,  OF.  dalier  ;  of  uncertain  origin  ;  cf.  G.  d al¬ 
ien  to  trifle.]  1.  To  talk  familiarly  or  lightly ;  chat.  Obs. 

2.  To  act  playfully ;  to  play  ;  sport ;  toy ;  esp.,  to  play 
amorously  ;  to  interchange  caresses  ;  to  wanton. 

3.  To  trifle,  play,  or  be  light  (with  a  person  or  matter). 

We  have  put  off  God,  and  dallied  with  his  trrace.  Barrow. 

4.  To  waste  time,  as  in  frivolity,  idleness,  or  trifling. 

Syn.  —  See  trifle. 

dal'ly,  v.  t.  1.  To  evade,  delay,  or  consume,  by  trifling  ; 
—  usually  with  out,  off,  or  away.  Obs.  or  R. 

Dallying  off  the  time  with  often  skirmishes.  Knolles. 
2.  To  lead  on  w  ith  dalliance,  or  amorous  play.  Obs. 

Dal  ma  ni'tes  (dSl'md-nl'tez),  n.  [NL.,  after  Dalman, 
the  geologist.]  Paleon.  A  large  genus  of 
trilobites  found  from  the  Ordovician  to 
the  Devonian,  and  occurring  in  Europe, 

America,  and  India. 

Dal-ma'tian  (d51-ma'shan),  a.  Of  or  per¬ 
taining  to  Dalmatia.  —  n.  a  One  of  the 
Slavic-speaking  people  inhabiting  Dalma¬ 
tia,  largely  seamen,  classed  by  Deniker  as 
of  the  Adriatic  race,  b  A  Dalmatian  dog. 

Dalmatian  dog.  the  coach  dog.  —  D.  insect 
powder,  an  inferior  insect  pow  der  obtained 
from  Chrysanthemum  cinerari w folium . 
dal  mat'ic  (d51-mat'Tk),  n.  [LL.  dalma- 
tica;  cf.  F.  dalmatique.}  1.  Eccl.  In  the 
Western  Church,  a  vestment  of  deacons 
and  bishops,  resembling  the  alb  in  form 
but  having  slits  in  the  sides.  Cf.  alb,  co- 

LOBIUM,  TUNICLE. 

2.  A  similar  robe  worn  on  state  occasions, 
as  that  worn  by  English  kings  at  their  coronation. 

Dal  mat'ic,  a.  Dalmatian. 


Dalmanites  ( D 
/inmlnrns)  from 
the  Upper  Silu¬ 
rian. 


—  dain'te-ous-ly,  Obs. 

dain'teth  (dan'tfth),  a.  6c  n. 
[OF.  deintiet,  early  form  of 
aeintitl.']  Daintv-  Obs.  or  Scot. 
j  dain'ti-ful,  a  Dainty.  Obs. 

|  dain'ti  hood.  n.  See  -hood. 
dain'ti-lv,  adv.  ot  dainty. 
dain'titn.  Var.  of  daint eth. 
Obs.  or  Scot.  _  [  Ohs.  I 

dain'tive-ly,  a  d  v.  Daintily.! 
daint'ly,  adv.  Daintily.  Obs. 
dain'trel,  n.  [From  daint  or 
dainty .]  A  delicacy.  Obs. 
dain'ty,  adv.  Daintilv.  Rare. 
dni'ra  (dl'ra),  n.  [Hind.]  A 
kind  of  Oriental  tambourine, 
dai'ri  ( dl'rf),  n.  sing,  fir  pi-  [  J  ap- 
dairi ,  fr.  Chino-Jap.  dai  great 
4-  ri  within.]  The  residence  or 
court  of  the  mikado  ;  also,  as  a 
term  of  respect,  the  mikado, 
dairy  lunch.  A  variety  of  public 
lunch  room  serving  simple 
dishes  in  which  dairy  products 
figure  as  a  specialty.  Cant. 
Dai'san  (da'srtn  :  da'f-).  Bib. 
daise.  Var  of  daize. 
daisy  cutter.  Slang,  a  A  horse 
that  carries  its  feet  low  in  trot¬ 
ting.  b  In  baseball,  cricket,  etc., 
a  ball  so  batted  or  howled  ns  to 
skim  along  the  ground.  —  dai'- 
sy-cut  ting,  ».  8f  a. 
dfti'va  (dl'vd),  n.,  or  daiva  rite. 
[Skr.  daira.]  A  Hindu  marriage 
rite  in  which  the  woman  witli  a 
dowrv  is  given  to  a  priest  while 
he  officiates  at  a  sacrifice.  India. 
daize.  Dial.  var.  of  daze. 
daj'aksh  (dl'aksh),  n.  A  kind 


of  arrow  poison  U6ed  in  Borneo. 
da-Ja'o  (aii-ha'5),  n.  A  fresh¬ 
water  mullet(  Agonostomus  jnon- 
firola )  of  the  West  Indies  and 
eastern  Mexico. 

dak  boat  (d6k  ;  dak).  A  mail 
boat.  India.  [house.  India.  I 
dak  bungalow.  A  traveler’s  rest| 
dak'er.  Var.  of  dacker. 
da'ker,  da'kir  (da'kgr),  n.  [LL. 
dacra,  dacrum  :  cf.  OF.  dacre. 
The  LL.  and  OF.  words  are 
prob.  indirectly  (through  G.j 
ir.  L.  decuria.  See  dicker.] 
=  dicker,  a  set  of  ten. 
daker  hen.  The  corn  crake. 
Dakh'i-ni  (dfik'Y-ne), n.  [Hind. 
Dakhini  of  theDekkan.]  Hin¬ 
dustani  as  spoken  by  the  Mo¬ 
hammedans  of  the  De*kkan.  See 
Indo-European.  [dokhma.I 
dakh'ma  (dak'mii).  Var.  of| 
da'kir.  Var.  of  daker,  ten. 
da-koit',  da-koit'y.  Vars.  of 
DACOIT,  DACOITY.  [DACOIT.I 

da-koo',  da-ku'(dd-kOb'),  n.  =  | 
Dak'sha  (dttk'shd),  n.  Hindu 
Myth.  A  Praianati  and  son  of 
Brahma.  Daksha's  sacrifice  is 
variously  told,  the  gist  being  the 
exclusion  of  Rudra,  or  Siva, 
from  the  sacrifice,  and  hi6  conse¬ 
quent  rage,  punishment  of  Dak- 
slia.  and  combat  with  Vishnu, 
dak'tyl.  n. ;  Gr.  pi.  daktyloi. 

Var.  of  DACTYL. 

dak'ty-los  (d&k'tY-lBs),  n.  [Gr. 
6ox7vAo<;  finger.]  See  measure. 
dal.  4  dole,  portion. 

||  da-la 'ga  (da-la'gii),  n.  [Tag.] 


Maiden  ;  girl.  Phil.  I. 

Dal  a-i'a  (dRKft-I'd).  D.  Bib. 
Dal  a-i'ah  (-T'd dd-lT'a).  Bib 
Dal  a-i'as  (d&Ffi-I'ds).  D.  Bib 
Da  lai'  La'ma  (dii-lT'  lii'md) 
(Mongolian  dalai  ocean.  See 
Lama.]  See  Lama  ism. 
Dal-ber'gi-a  (d&l-bOr'jY-A  ;  diil- 
bOr'gY-d),  11.  fNL.,  after  Nils 
Dalherp,  Swedish  naturalist.] 
Syn.  of  Amerimnon.  [plank.] 
dale.  Obs.  or  dial,  of  deai.,| 
dale.  n.  TCf.  dole  distribu¬ 
tion.]  1.  A  share  or  portion,  as 
of  a  common  or  undivided  field. 
2.  Dealing;  business.  Obs.  Scot. 

dale.  n.  [Cf.  F.  dalle,  and  D. 
rlaai.]  A  trough;  spout. 
Da'le-a(da'lf-a),  n.  (NL.,  after 
Samuel  Dale ,  English  physi¬ 
cian.]  Syn.  of  Parosela. 
dale'-backed/.  a.  Sway-backed. 
Da  le-car'li-an  (d  a'l  Jf-k  ar'l  S- 
<7n),  a.  Of  or  pert,  to  Dalecarlia, 
a  province  of  Sweden,  now 
called  Kopnarberg.  — 11.  A 
Swede  of  Dalecarlia. 
d’Alembert’s  principle.  =  prin¬ 
ciple  of  d’Alembert. 

daler  4  dollar. 
da'leth  (dfi'leth),  n.  [Ileb., 
lit.,  door.]  The  fourth  letter  of 
the  Hebrew  alphabet,  represent¬ 
ing  the  sound  of  d  (7J)  or  its 
aspirated  correlative  O)  5 — nu- 
merical  value  4.  Cf.  daghesh. 

dalf.  Obs.  pret.  of  delve. 
Dal-get'ty.  Ritt'mas-ter  Du' 
gald  (rlt'mas-ter  du'gdld  d&l- 
-gSt'Y).  A  soldier  of  fortune  in 


Scott’s  “  Legend  of  Montrose,” 
notable  for  pedantry,  vulgar 
assurance,  ana  greed, 
da'll  (da'IY),  ».  Var.  of  dolly, 
an  offering.  India. 
daliaunce.  4  balliance. 
Dal'i-la  (dRl'Y-la).  D.  Bib. 
Da-li'lah  (dd-ll'ld).  Var.  of 
Delilah.  [/•! 

da'li  oil  (dii'lY).  See  oil,  77io/e| 
dalk,  n.  [AS.  dale.  1  A  pin  ;  a 
brooch  ;  a  clasp.  Obs. 
dalk  (dial.  d6k),  delk  (dial. 
delk),  n.  [Cf.  dale  a  valley.] 
A  cavity  or  depression,  as  in  the 
ground.  Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 
dail  (dal).  Obs.  or  Scot.  var.  of 
dale,  valley, 
dail.  n.  Tlie  hand.  Obs. 
dal'lack  (dal'tfk),  v.  i.  To 
dress  smartly.  Dial.  Eng. 
dal'las-type'  (dftl'ds-tTpO,  n. 
A  process  of  photo-engraving, 
dal'ler.  4  dollar. 
dal  li-a'tion  (dttl'Y-a'shtfn),  n. 
Dallying.  Obs. 
dal'ii-er,  n.  One  who  dallies, 
dal'lop  (dRl'wp  ;  dal'-).  Var. 
of  DOLLOP.  [p.  pr.l 

dal'ly-ing-ly,  adv.  of  dallying,] 
Dal-ma'ni-a  (d&l-ma'nY-d),  n. 
[NL.]  Syn.  of  Dalmanites. 
Dal  ma-nn'tha  (d&Pmd-nQ'- 
thd).  Bib. 

dal-mat'i-ca  (dftl-m&t'Y-ka),  n. ; 
/  /•  -■  .i  (-se).  [LL.]  Dalmatic, 
da  lo'cum  me  li-o'ri  bus 

(meqY-Or'Y-bus).  [L.]  Give 
place  to  (yourY  betters. 

Terence  (Phormio, III.  ii.  37) 


ale,  senate,  cSre,  am,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofd ;  eve,  Svent,  «nd,  recent,  maker ;  Ice,  Ill ;  old,  6bey,  orb,  8dd,  s8ft,  connect ;  use,  unite,  urn,  up,  circus,  menu  ; 

U  Foreign  Word.  4  Obsolete  Variant  of.  4  combined  with.  =  equals. 
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II  dal  se'gno  (dal  sa'nyo).  [It.,  from  the  sign.]  Music.  A 
direction  to  go  back  to  the  sign  and  repeat  from  it  to 
the  close,  or  to  the  point  marked  fine. 

Dal-tO'ni-an  (dol-to'in-dn),  a.  Of  or  pert,  to  the  English 
chemist  John  Dalton  (176G-1S44)  or  his  theory  of  atoms. 

See  ATOMIC  THEORY. 

Barton’s  law  (dffl'twnz).  [After  John  Dalton ,  Eng.  chem¬ 
ist.]  a  ~Ja  xv  of  partial  pressures,  under  law.  b  Charles’s 
law.  c  The  law  of  multiple  proportions.  See  under  law. 
dam  (dXm),  7i.  [Akin  to  OLG.,  D.,  &  Dan.  dam ,  G.  &  Sw. 
daitim ,  Icel.  darnmr,  and  AS.  fordemman  to  stop  up,  Goth. 
faurdammjan.]  1.  A  barrier  to  prevent  the  flow  of  a 
liquid;  esp.,  a  bank' of  earth,  or  wall  of  any  kind,  as  of 
masonry  or  wood,  built  across  a  watercourse,  to  confine 
aud  keep  back  flowing  water. 

2.  A  body  of  water  confined  or  held  by  a  dam  ;  a  mill  pond. 
Creeks,  waterholes,  and  dams  were  drying  up  Boldrewood. 

3.  A  drained  marsh.  Dial.  Eng. 

4.  Mining.  A  barrier  to  keep  out  water,  fire,  or  gas 

5.  Metal,  a  A  firebrick  wall,  or  a  stone,  which  forms  the 

front  of  the  hearth  of  a  blast  furnace,  b  In  founding,  a 
reservoir  or  tank,  as  of  loam  and  brick  construction,  to 
collect  metal  for  heavy  castings.  Bolland. 

6  Dentistry.  A  piece  of  sheet  rubber  stretched  around  a 
tooth  to  keep  it  dry  during  an  operation. 

darn,  v.  t. ;  dammed  (d5md)  ;  dam'ming.  1  To  provide 
with  a  dam  ;  to  obstruct  or  restrain  the  How  of  by  a  dam. 

I  ’ll  have  the  current  in  this  place  dammed  up.  Shak. 

2.  To  shut  up  ;  to  stop  up;  to  close  ;  obstruct. 

The  strait  pass  was  dammed 

With  dead  men  hurt  behind,  and  cowards.  Shak. 

to  dam  out,  to  keep  out  by  means  of  a  dam. 
dam  (d5m),  n.  [ME.  dame  mistress,  lady ;  also,  mother, 
dam.  See  dame.]  1.  Var.  of  dame.  Ohs. 

2.  A  female  parent; — used  of  beasts,  esp.  quadrupeds; 
sometimes  applied,  usually  in  contempt,  to  a  woman. 

3.  A  piece,  esp.  a  king,  in  checkers  (draughts)  ;  also,  pi. 
[F.  jeu  de  dames ],  the  game  itself.  Obs.  or  Scot. 

dam'age  (dSin'aj),  n.  [OF.  damage ,  domage ,  F.  dommage , 
fr.  assumed  LL.  damnaticum ,  from  L.  damnum  damage. 
Cf.  damn.]  1.  Loss  or  detriment  due  to  injury  ;  injury 
or  harm  to  person,  property,  or  reputation  ;  hurt ;  harm. 

Great  errors  and  absurdities  many  commit  ...  to  the  great 
damage  both  of  their  fame  and  fortune.  Bacon. 

2.  A  disadvantage  ;  a  thing  to  be  regretted.  Obs.  Chaucer. 

3.  pi.  Law.  The  estimated  reparation  in  money  for  det¬ 
riment  or  injury  sustained  ;  compensation  or  satisfaction 
imposed  by  law  for  a  wrong  or  injury  caused  by  a  violation 
of  a  legal  right.  Damages  are  either  substantial  or  nominal, 
according  to  whether  there  has  been  actual  or  merely  nom¬ 
inal  loss.  (Cf.  damnum  absque  injuria.)  Legal  damages 
are  limited  to  those  which  are  the  natural  and  proximate 
result  of  the  wrong  done.  Some  do  not  include  under  the 
term  damages  the  amount  sued  for  upon  a  liquidated  claim, 
as  in  an  action  for  recovery  of  a  sum  of  money  due  upon  a 
bond,  contract,  or  quasi  contract. 

“Direct”  or  “general"  damages  are  those  which  are  the 
necessary  and  immediate  consequence  of  the  wrong,  while 
“indirect”  or  “special”  damages  are  sometimes  granted  in 
respect  of  its  remoter  consequences.  T.  E.  Holland. 

4  Expense;  cost;  charge.  Slang. 

Syn.  —  Mischief,  harm,  detriment,  evil,  ill.  See  injury. 
dam'age  (dam'aj),  v.  t. ;  dam'aged  (-ajd)  ;  dam'ag-ing 
(-a-jTng).  [Cf.  OF.  damagier,  domagier.  See  damage,  n.] 
To  occasion  damage  to  ;  to  hurt ;  harm  ;  injure  ;  impair, 
dam'age,  v.  i.  To  receive  damage  ;  to  be  injured  or  im¬ 
paired  ;  as,  some  colors  in  cloth  damage  in  sunlight, 
dam'age-a-ble  (-d-b’l),  a.  [Cf.  OF.  damageable,  F.  dam- 
mageable,  for  sense  1 .]  1.  Causing  damage  ;  hurtful.  Obs. 

2.  Capable  of  being  injured  ;  liable  to  damage. 

—  dam'age-a  ble-ness.  dam  age  a  bil'i  ty  (-bll'T-tl),  n. 

—  dam'age-a  bly,  adv.  Obs. 

dam'an  (dXm'dn),  n.  A  small,  herbivorous,  ungulate 
mammal  (Procavia,  syn.  Hyrax,syriaca )  of  Palestine,  Syr¬ 
ia,  etc.  ;  the  cony  of  the  Old  Testament ;  also,  any  of  va¬ 
rious  other  species  of  the  genus  Prdcavia  and  suborder 
Hyracoidea.  See  Hyracoidea. 

Da  ma'ra  (da-mii'ra),  n.  [The  name  is  supposed  to  be  from 
Hottentot  dama  vanquished.]  A  native  of  Damaraland, 
German  Southwest  Africa.  The  Damaras  include  the  im¬ 
portant  and  warlike  Ovaherero  (which  see)  of  Bantu  stock, 
and  the  Hill  Damaras,  who  are  Hottentots  and  mixed  breeds 
hostile  to  the  Bantus. 

Dam'a-scene  (dSm'd-sen  ;  dSm'd-sen' ;  277),  a.  [L.  Dama- 
scenus  of  Damascus,  fr.  Damascus  the  city,  Gr.  Aapaoxck. 
See  damask  ;  cf.  damaskeen,  damaskin,  damson.]  1.  Of 
or  pertaining  to  Damascus. 

2.  [/.  c.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  damask  or  the  art  of  dama¬ 
scening  ;  as,  damascene  work. 

Damascene  lace,  an  imitation  of  Houiton  lace,  made  with 
lace  braid  and  lace  sprigs  joined  together  with  corded  bars. 

The  difference  between  Damascene  and  modern  point  lace 
(which  it  closelv  resembles)  consists  in  the  introduction  into  the 
former  of  real  Honiton  sprigs,  and  the  absence  of  any  needle- 
worked  fillings.  Caulfeild  5r  S.  (Diet,  of  Needlework). 

Dam'a-scene,  n.  1.  A  native  or  inhabitant  of  Damascus. 

2.  [/.  c.]  Damascene  work  ;  also,  formerly,  damask. 

3.  [£.  c.]  The  damson  plum. 

dam  a-scene'  (dXm'a-sen' ;  d&m'd-sen),  dam  as  keen' 
(-ds-ken'),  v.  t. ;  -scened'  (-send' ;  -send)  or  -keened' 


(-kend') ;  -scen'ing  (-sen'Tng  ;  -sen'Tng)  or  -keen'ing.  To 
decorate,  as  iron,  steel,  etc.,  with  a  peculiar  marking  or 
“  water  ”  produced  in  the  manufacture,  or  with  designs  pro¬ 
duced  by  inlaying  or  incrusting  with  another  metal,  as  sil¬ 
ver  or  gold,  or  by  etching,  etc.  Cf.  damask  steel. 
Da-mas'cus  (dd-mfts'kws),  n.  [L.]  1.  A  city  of  Syria, 
famous  for  its  silks  and  steel. 

2.  [/.  c.]  Short  for  Damascus  blade,  Damascus  steel,  etc. 
Also  =  DAMASK. 

Damascus  barrel.  See  damask  steel.  —  D.  blade,  a  blade  of 
damask  steel,  esp.  one  made  at  Damascus.  —  D.  iron.  See 
damask  steel.  —  D.  steel.  =  damask  steel.  —  D.  twist.  See 
DAMASK  steel. 

dam'ask  (d5m'dsk),  n.  [From  the  city  Damascus,  L.  Da¬ 
mascus,  Gr.  Aa/jacnco?,  Heb.  Dammesq  ;  cf.  Ar.  Demeshq ; 
also  Heb.  dmeseq  damask,  It.  damasco,  Sp.  damasco}  F. 
damns.  Cf.  damascene,  damasse.]  1.  Damask  silk  ;  silk 
woven  with  an  elaborate  pattern  of  flowers  aud  the  like. 
“  A  bed  of  ancient  damask .”  Irving. 

2  Linen  so  woven  that  a  pattern  is  made  by  the  different 
directions  of  the  thread,  without  contrast  of  color  ;  also,  a 
stuff  of  silk,  wool,  worsted,  or  cotton,  with  such  a  weave, 
used  for  furniture  covering,  hangings,  etc. 

3.  Damask  or  Damascus  steel ;  also,  the  peculiar  markings 
or  “  water  ”  of  such  steel. 

4  A  deep  pink  or  rose  color  ;  damask  color, 
dam'ask,  a.  1.  Pertaining  to,  originating  at,  or  brought 
from,  Damascus  ;  resembling  the  products  of  Damascus. 

2.  Made  of,  or  provided  with,  damask. 

3.  Made  of,  or  resembling,  Damascus  steel.  Shak. 

4.  Designating  a  deep  rose  color  like  that  of  the  damask 
rose  ;  also,  of  this  color. 

But  let  concealment,  like  a  worm  i’  the  bud, 

Feed  on  her  damask  cheek.  Shak. 

damask  plum.  =  damson.  Obs.  —  d.  rose,  a  large,  pink,  very 
fragrant  hardy  rose  (Rosa  damasce?ia),  native  of  Asia  Mi¬ 
nor,  where  it  is  extensively  cultivated  as  a  source  of  attar 
of  roses.  It  is  the  parent  of  many  garden  roses  of  the  hy¬ 
brid  perpetual  type.  —  d.  steel,  or  Damascus  steel,  steel  of  the 
kind  orig.  made  at  Damascus,  famous  for  its  hardness  and 
elasticity  and  its  ornamentation  with  wavy  lines,  and  for¬ 
merly  much  valued  for  sword  blades ;  also,  any  steel  the 
surface  of  which  exhibits  similar  wavy  patterns.  Such 
atterns  may  be  etched  upon  the  surface  of  ordinary  steel, 
ut  the  lines  of  the  genuine  damask  steel  result  from  its 
peculiar  texture,  which  may  be  produced  by  piling  and 
welding  together  several  bars  or  wires  of  iron  and  steel. 
The  latter  process,  with  elaborate  twisting,  is  used  to  make 
the  Damascus  Iron  or  Damascus  twist  of  the  gun  makers. 
Gun  barrels  made  of  this  material  are  called  Damascus  bar¬ 
rels  ;  their  surface  is  polished  and  treated  with  acid  to 
bring  out  the  ornamental  effect.  —  d.  violet,  the  damewort. 
—  d  water,  rose  water  made  chiefly  from  damask  roses.  Obs. 
dam'ask  (dSm'dsk),  v.  t.  ;  dam'asked  (-riskt) ;  dam'ask- 

ING.  1.  =  DAMASCENE. 

2.  To  weave  or  adorn  with  the  ornamentation  characteris¬ 
tic  of  damask  ;  to  decorate  with  variegated  pattern  or  color. 

On  the  soft,  downy  bank,  damasked  with  flowers.  Milton. 

3.  To  furnish  with  damask  or  damask  hangings. 

4.  To  make  of  the  color  of  a  damask  rose. 

5.  To  deface,  as  an  offensive  book  by  lines  or  figures.  P. 
da  mas  sb'  (da'ina-sa' ;  dd-ma'sa),  a.  [F.  damasse,  fr. 

damas.  See  damask.]  Woven  like  damask.  — n.  Ada- 
mass^  fabric,  esp.  one  of  linen. 

dam'as  sin  (dSni'd-sTn),  n.  [F.,  fr.  damas.  See  damask.] 
A  kind  of  damask  or  brocade  made  with  gold  and  silver 
ttoral  ornamentation. 

dam'bon  ite  (d£m'b#n-it),  n.  [Prob.  fr.  a  native  name.] 
Chem.  A  crystalline  substance,  C8Hll.0n'3H.i,0,  a  dimethyl 
derivative  of  inosite,  found  in  a  certain  kind  of  caoutchouc, 
dame  (dam),  n.  [F.  dame,  LL.  domna,  fr.  L.  dornina  mis¬ 
tress,  lady,  fern,  of  dominus  master,  ruler,  lord  ;  akin  to 
domare  to  tame,  subdue.  See  tame  ;  cf.  dam  a  mother, 
Dan,  danger,  dungeon,  dominie,  don,  n.,  duenna.]  1.  A 
woman  of  station  or  authority  ;  specif.  :  a  The  female  head 
or  superior  of  a  body  or  institution,  as  of  a  nunnery.  Obs.  b 
The  mistress  of  a  household  ;  a  housewife.  Archaic  or  Dial. 

Then  shall  the  priest  be  as  the  people,  the  master  as  the  servant, 
the  dame  like  the  maid.  Is.  xxiv.  2  (1551) 

C  The  wife  or  daughter  of  a  lord  ;  a  lady.  Hist. 

Not  all  these  lords  do  vex  me  half  so  much 
As  that  proud  dame,  the  lord  protector’s  wife.  Shak. 
d  The  mistress  of  a  school.  Obs.  or  R.  e  At  Eton  Col¬ 
lege,  England,  a  matron  (or,  by  extension,  a  man)  in  charge 
of  a  boarding  house. 

To  this  day.  however,  —  such  is  the  force  of  tradition,  —  all 
masters  who  are  not  also  tutors  are  called  “  dames."  J.  Corbin. 

2.  A  title  equivalent  to  Lady,  Madam,  Mistress,  Miss,  used 
as  a  form  of  address  for  :  a  A  woman  of  rank.  Archaic. 
b  The  wife  of  a  knight  or  baronet,  c  The  mistress  of  a 
household  or  of  a  dame  school,  or  an  elderly  matron. 

3.  A  matron  or  an  elderly  woman. 

4.  A  mother.  =  3d  dam,  2.  Obs. 

6.  Chess.  The  queen.  Rare. 

dame  school-  A  child’s  school  taught  by  a  woman.  Obs. 
or  Hist. 

dame'wort'  (dam'wGrt'),  n.  The  garden  rocket  ( Hesperis 
matronalis ) 

dam  i  a  na  (dSm'T-a'nd  ;  -5n'd),  n.  [NL. ;  of  uncertain 
origin.]  Pharm.  A  Mexican  drug  used  as  a  stimulant, 


tonic,  and  aphrodisiac.  It  is  obtained  from  several  plants, 
esp.  Turnera  aphrodisiaca  and  Chrysothamnus  venetus. 
Da'ml-an-ist  (da'mt-dn-Tst),  n.  Eccl.  A  follower  of  Dami¬ 
an,  patriarch  of  Alexandria  in  the  6th  century,  who  taught 
that  there  was  only  a  single  substance  in  the  Holy  Trinity, 
dam'mar  (dSni'dr;  da-mar'),  n.  [Jav.  &  Malay,  damar.] 
a  A  resin  derived  from  various  pinaceous  trees  of  the  genus 
Dammara ,  in  Australia,  New  Zealand,  and  the  East  Indies, 
esp.  D.  alba.  It  is  used  largely  for  making  colorless  var¬ 
nish.  b  A  similar  resin  obtained  from  various  East  Indian 
dipterocarpaceous  trees  ( Shorea ,  Hopea ,  etc.). 
Dam'ma-ra  (dftm'd-ra),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Jav.  &  Malay,  damar 
dammar  resin.]  Rot.  A  small  genus  of  tall  pinaceous  tim¬ 
ber  trees,  of  Australasia,  the  Philippine  Islands,  etc.,  dis¬ 
tinguished  by  the  single  free  ovule  in  the  carpellary  scale. 
They  are  valued  for  their  w  ood  and  their  fragrant  resins. 
D.  a l ba  is  the  Amboyna  pine  ;  D.  australis ,  the  kauri  pine, 
damn  (dftm),  V.  t.  ;  damned  (dftmd) ;  damn'ing  (dSm'Tng ; 
dSm'ntug).  [ME.  damnen,  dampnen  (with  excrescent^), 
OF.  damner ,  dampner ,  F.  damner ,  fr.  L.  damnare ,  dam- 
natum ,  to  condemn,  fr.  damnum  damage,  a  fine,  penalty. 
Cf.  condemn,  damage.]  1.  To  adjudge  or  declare  (a  per¬ 
son)  guilty  or  culpable  ;  to  condemn ;  also,  to  condemn  to 
punishment ;  to  sentence  ;  doom.  Archaic. 

He  shall  not  live  ;  look,  with  a  spot  I  damn  him.  Shak. 
Cromwell  damned  to  everlasting  fame.  Pope. 

2.  Theol.  To  doom  to  eternal  (or  everlasting)  punishment 
in  the  future  world  ;  to  consign  to  perdition  ;  to  curse. 

3  To  condemn  as  invalid,  illegal,  immoral,  or  wicked  ;  to 
pronounce  bad  or  hurtful ;  usually,  in  modern  usage,  to 
condemn  or  denounce  as  being  a  failure ;  esp.,  to  pronounce 
adverse  judgment  upon  (a  work  of  art  or  literature). 

Damn  with  faint  praise,  assent  with  civil  leer, 

And  without  sneering  teach  the  rest  to  sneer.  Pope. 

4.  To  bring  condemnation  or  ruin  upon  ;  to  be  the  ruin  of. 

Do  you  damn  others,  and  let  this  [gold]  damn  you.  Shak. 

5.  To  invoke  damnation  upon  ;  to  swear  at,  using  “  damn.” 
lie  damn'd  his  wife,  and  bid  her  go  in  to  the  company.  Fielding. 

damn,  C.  i.  To  invoke  damnation  ;  to  curse  ;  swear, 
damn,  n.  1.  Utterance  of  the  word  “damn”  as  an  oath  , 
lienee,  any  profane  utterance. 

2.  Something  of  as  little  value  as  an  oath  ;  —  used  in  vari¬ 
ous  slang  or  profane  phrases,  as,  not  to  care ,  or  give ,  a 
damn,  not  worth  a  damn ,  etc. 

dam  na  bil'i-ty  (d5m'na-bTl'T-tT),  n.  Damnable  quality; 
liability  to  damnation. 

dam'na-ble  (d5m'nd-b’l),  a.  [L.  damnabifis :  cf.  F.  dam¬ 
nable.  See  damn.]  1.  Deserving  to  be  condemned  or 
reprobated  ;  liable  to  damnation  ;  damning. 

2.  Worthy  of  imprecation  ;  odious ;  detestable  ;  execrable. 
Begin,  murderer  ;  .  .  .  leave  thy  damnable  faces.  Shak. 

—  dam'na  ble-ness,  n.  —  dam'na-bly  (-bit),  adv. 

dam  na'tion  (dSm-ua'shftn),  n.  [ME.  damnaeioun ,  F. 
damnation ,  L.  damnatio ,  fr.  damnare.  See  damn.]  1.  Act 
of  damning,  or  state  of  being  damned  ;  formerly,  judicial 
condemnation  or  sentence. 

2.  Specif.  :  Theol.  Condemnation  to  everlasting  punish¬ 
ment  in  the  future  state,  or  the  punishment  itself. 

How  can  ye  escape  the  damnation  of  hell  ?  Matt,  xxiii.  33. 

3.  A  cause  or  occasion  of  damnation  ;  a  sin  deserving  of, 
or  exposing  one  to,  everlasting  punishment. 

The  deep  damnation  of  his  taking  off.  Shak. 

4.  Rom.  Law.  Lit.  as  a  translation  of  L.  damnatio ,  con¬ 
demnation  (to  pay) ;  —  used  in  legacy  by  damnation,  or  per 
dam-na  ti-o'nem  (per  dSm-na'shT-o'nem),  which  gave  a  per¬ 
sonal  claim  against  the  heir,  without  vesting  in  the  legatee 
title  to  the  thing  bequeathed. 

dam'na-to  ry  (dftm'nd-to-rT),  a.  [L.  damnatorius ,  fr.  dam- 
nator  a  condemner.]  1.  Expressing,  imposing,  or  occa¬ 
sioning  condemnation;  condemnatory.  “ Damnatory  in¬ 
vectives.”  Hall  am. 

2.  Theol.  Containing,  imposing,  or  consigning  to,  damna¬ 
tion  ;  as,  the  damnatory  clauses  of  the  Athanasian  Creed, 
damned  (diSmd  ;  poet,  or  rhetorical,  dSm'ngd ),p.p.  of  damn, 
now  chiefly  used  profanely  as  an  expression  of  strong  dis¬ 
like,  or  execration. 

But,  O,  what  damned  minutes  tells  he  o’er 
Who  dotes,  yet  doubts,  suspects,  yet  strongly  loves.  Shak. 
dam-nli'lc  (dftin-mf'Tk),  a.  [L.  damnificus ;  damnum 
damage,  loss  -j-  facere  to  make.  See  damn.]  Causing 
damage  or  loss.  Obs.  or  R. 

dam'ni-fl-ca'tion  (dSm'nT-fT-ka'sliun),  n.  [LL.  damnifica¬ 
tion  A  damnifying  ;  an  infliction  of  injury  or  loss, 
dam'ni-fy  (dSm'm-fl),  v.  t. ;  dam'ni-fied  (-fid) ;  dam'ni-fy'- 
ing  (-fl'Tng).  [LL.  irrnificare,  fr.  L.  damnificus:  cf.  OF. 
damnefier.  See  da*.  °tc.]  1.  To  cause  loss  or  damage 
to  ;  to  damage  ;  injure  ;  wrong.  Rare. 

2.  To  effect  loss  or  ruin  of  ;  bring  to  destruction.  Obs. 
damn'ing  (dSm'Tng  ;  dSm'mng),  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n  of  damn. 
Specif.  :  p.  a.  1.  Incurring  or  bringing  damnation. 

2  -  Addicted  to  profanity.  Rare.  Pepys. 

—  damn'ing  ly,  adv.  —  damn'ing-ness,  n. 

||  dam'num  (dSm'nwm),  n. ;  pi.  -na  (  ud).  [L.]  Law. 
Harm ;  loss ;  detriment,  either  to  character  or  property, 
w'hether  involving  legal  wrong  (injuria)  or  not. 
dam'num  abs'que  in-ju'ri-a  (Sbs'kwe  Tn-joo'rT-d),  damages 
without  injuria,  or  tlie  violation  of  a  legal  right.  F or  such 
damages  no  legal  action  will  lie.  — d.  e-mer'gens  (e-mtir'- 


Dal'phon  (dil'fbn).  Bib. 
Dal-ra'dl  an  (d&l-ra'dY-rtn),  a. 
[From  old  Celtic  region  of  Dal- 
riada,  Scotland.]  Geol.  Noting 
a  series  of  pre-Cambrian  meta- 
morphic  rocks  in  Scotland.  See 
geology.  —  Dal-ra'dl-an.  n. 
dalt  (dQlt),  u.  [Gael,  dalta.] 
Foster  child.  Scot. 

Dal'ton-ism  (ddl'twn-Yz’m),  n. 
Color  blindness,  esp.  red  blind¬ 
ness;— so  called  from,  ami  de¬ 
scribed  by,  the  chemist  Dalton, 
who  had  this  infirmity.  —  Dal- 
to'ni-an(  ddl-tfi'nT-tfn),  Dal'ton- 
ist  (ddl'tun-Yst),  n. — Dal  ton'ic 
(d61-t«n'Yk).  a. 

Dal'ton  s  the'o-ry  (dfll't/tnz). 
Chem.  =  atomic  theory. 
da'ly,  n.  A  die  ;  a  cube.  Obs 
dalye.  ^  dally. 
dam.  damp,  n.  [See  dan.]  Lord; 
dan ;  —  in  titles  of  address.  Obs. 
dam  (dam  :  ddm),  n.  [Hind. 
dam.]  A  former  copper  coin 
and,  later,  money  of  account, 
of  India,  reckoned  variously  at 
from  1/40  to  V1000  of  a  rupee, 
da'ma  (aa'md),  n.  [L.  dama, 


damma ,  fallow  deer.]  a  A 

fazelle  (Gazella  dama)  of  the 
udan.  b  [cop.]  Zodl.  A  sub¬ 
genus  of  Cervus  containing  the 
fallow  deer. 

||  da'ma  de  no'che  (da'mii  dit 
no'cha).  [Sp.,  lit.,  lady  of 
nisrht.]  A  tropical  solanaceous 
shrub  ( Ce strum  noclurnum) with 
sweet-scented  flowers, 
dam'age  fea'sant  (  fa'zont). 
[OF  damage  -4-  F.  faisant  do¬ 
ing,  p.  pr.  See  feasible.] 
Law.  Doing  injury  ;  —  said  of 
cattle  trespassing, 
dam'age-ment,  n.  See-MENT. 
dam'age-ous,  a.  [OF.  dama- 
geus.  \  Causing  damage.  Obs. 
dam'ag-ing.  ?>.  j>r.  V  vb.  n.  of 
damage.  -  dam'ag  ing-ly,  adv. 
damaisele.  *h  damsel. 
dam  a  lu'rie  (dftnvVi-lu'rYk),  a. 
[Gr.  6a/LtaAt?,  8afxd\rj,  heifer 
+  uric.]  Org.  Chem.  Designat¬ 
ing  an  acid  said  to  have  been 
obtained  from  cow’s  urine, 
damar.  Var.  of  dammar. 
Dam'a-rii  (dim'd-rYs).  Bib. 
damas.  +  damask. 


dam  a  scen'er  (dJlm'd-sen'dr), 

n.  One  who  damascenes  metal, 
dam  a-sce'nine  (-se'nYn  :-nen), 
n.  Also-nin.  Chem.  A  crystal¬ 
line  alkaloid.  CoHnO.^N;  ob¬ 
tained  from  the  seeds  of '  Nigel  la 
damascena.  [cus.  Obs.  | 

Da-mas'co,  n.  [It.]  =  Damas-| 
dam  a-see',  11.  =  damson.  Obs. 
damasin.  ^  damson. 
dam  as  keen',  -kine.  -kin,  a. 
[Cf.  F.  damasquin,  adj.,  It. 
damaschino ,  Sp.  damasqnino.] 
Damascene.  Obs.  —  n.  A  Da¬ 
mascus  blade  or  sword.  Obs. 
dam  as-keen',  v.  t.  [F.  damas- 
quiner .]  =  DAMASCENE. 

dam  as-quin  'er-ie  ( d  ft  m'd  s  - 
ken'fr-I),  n.  [F.]  Damascene 
ornament  or  inlay, 
dam'bose  (dftm'&Os),  n.  Chem. 
Inactive  inosite,  obtained  by 
hydrolysis  of  dambonite. 
dam'brod'  (dam'brCd'),  dam'- 
board/  (-bdrd'),  n.  [ dam  a 

checker  -f  hrocl ,  board.]  A 
checkerboard.  Scot. 
damd.  Dammed.  Ref.  Sp. 
Dame'  aux  Ca  millas',  la  (1ft 


dam'-O  ka'ma'lya').  [F.]  See 

Camille,  1. 

dame'  de  com  pa'gnie'  (dam' 
5  kdN'pft'nye')  [F.]  A  woman 
who  acts  ns  a  paid  companion. 

||  dame  d’hon  neur'  (do'nQr'). 
[F.]  Maifl  of  honor. 

U  dame  du  pa  lais'  (dii  pft'lft'). 
[F.]  Maid  of  honor, 
da-me  ni-za'tion  (da-me'nY-za'- 
sh/In),  n.  [Fr.  syllables  da,  me, 
m.]  Music.  Use  of  the  syllables 
da.  me,  ni,  po,  tit,  la,  be  in  solnn- 
zation  lor  the  tones  of  the  scale, 
advocated  about  1750  by  Graun. 
dames'  de  la  halle'  (dftm'  dC* 
a  Al').  [F.]  Market  women, 

damesele.  damsel. 
dame’s  gilliflower,  rocket,  or  vi¬ 
olet.  =  DAMEWORT. 

Da'mi  a  (da'mY-d),  n.  [Gr. 
Aa/uia.]  See  Bona  Dea. 

Da'mi  an-ite, ».  =Damianist. 
dam'ie  (dam'Y),  n.  Dim.  of 
DAME.  Scot. 

da'mine  (da'mln  ;  -mYn  :  188), 
a.  Pert,  to  or  like  the  fallow 
deer  ( Cervus  dama );  designat¬ 
ing  or  having  antlers  palmated 


near  the  tin,  as  the  fallow  deer. 

damisele.  damiselle.  damsel. 
Dam-ki'na  ( dam-ke'nd),  n.  Bab¬ 
ylon.  Mi/th.  Consort  of  Ea  and 
‘mother  of  Marduk,  possibly  an 
earth  goddess,  since  her  name 
signifies  “  ladv  of  the  earth.” 
dam'mage  4“  damage. 
dam'ma-ret.  n.  [F.  dameret.] 
A  lady's  nmn;  carpet  knight. 
Obs.  "  [Amboyna  pine. I 
dam'mar  pine  (dftm 'ar).  =| 

Dam-ma8'ko.  4  Damascus. 
damme.  4  dam,  n.  ty  v.;  dam, 
in  checkers. 

dam'me  <dftm'$),  inter).  Short 
for  damn  me,  used  as  an  oath.  — 
n.  The  oath  itself  ;  also,  Obs., 
one  who  habitually  uses  it. 
dam'mer.  Var.  of  dammar. 
dam'mer,  n.  A  constructor  of 
dams  ;  a  miner.  Scot. 
dam'mer.  v.  t.  [Cf.  G.  dam¬ 
me  m  to  dim.]  To  dim.  Obs. 
dam'mer  (dftm'Sr),  v.  t.  To 
astonish  :  stun.  Scot. 
dam'mish.  v.  t.  To  stun  ;  to  stu¬ 
pefy  ;  bruise  ;  damage.  Scot. 
dam'na-bl.  Damnable.  Ref.  Sp. 


||  dam'nant  quod  non  in-tel'll- 

gunt.  [L.]  They  condemn 
what  they  do  not  understand. 

dam-na'ti  in  me  tal'lum  or  ad 
me-tal'la.  [L.]  (Persons)  con¬ 
demned  to  the  mines,  [damns.  I 
damn'er  (dftm'<?r),  n.  ( )ne  who| 
Dam'ni-i (dttm'nY-I),  n.  pi.  = 
Damnonii  b 

Dam-no'ni-i  (dftm-nb'nY-T),  or 
Dam-no'ni-ansU'inz).  w.  pr.  [L. 
Dumnonii,  Gr.  Aovppopioi, 
Aapi/omoi ,  fr.  Celtic  name  akin 
to^ W.  Dgfneint  Devon.]  a  A  pow¬ 
erful  ancient  people,  chiefly  of 
Cornwall  and  Devonshire.  b*An 
ancient  people  of  Scotland. 

||  dam-no'sa  he-re'di-tas,  or  hae- 
re'di-taB  (dfirn-nS'sd  hf-rfd'Y- 
tfts).  [L.]  Bom.  Law.  Lit.,  a 
dnmaging  inheritance,  that  is, 
one  from  a  person  who  died  in¬ 
solvent,  ana  the  debts  of  which 
the  heir  was  (in  early  times) 
bound  to  discharge.  See  heir. 
dam'noua  (dRin'»Ms),  a.  [L. 
damnnsus  hurtful.]  Law.  Of 
the  nature  of,  or  involving,  a 
damnum.  —  dam'nous-ly.  adv. 


food,  foot ;  out,  oil ;  chair  ;  go  ;  sing,  ii)k  ;  then,  thin ;  nature,  verdure  (250) ;  K  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144) ;  boN  ;  yet ;  zh  =  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Guide. 
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ignz).  See  interest.  —  dam'nmm  fa-ta'le  (fa-ta'le).  Civ  i7  Law , 
loss  arising  from  inevitable  accident  or  the  act  of  God.  See 
act  of  God.  —  d.  in-fec'tum  (Tn-f6k'tflm).  Rom.  Law ,  lit.,  loss 
or  damage  threatened  or  anticipated,  but  not  yet  sus¬ 
tained. —d.  mi-na'tum  (ml -na'tQm).  Civil  Law.  =  DAMNUM 
infectum,  above. 

Dam'O-cles  (dim'o-klez),  n.  [L.,  fr.  Gr.  Ao/xo#cAt)t.]  A 
flatterer  in  the  court  of  Dionysius  1.  of  Syracuse.  To  re¬ 
buke  his  constant  praises  of  the  happiness  of  kings,  Diony¬ 
sius  seated  him  at  a  royal  banquet  with  a  sword  hung  over 
his  head  by  a  single  hair.  —  Dam  O-cle'an  (kle'dn),  a. 
dam'oi-seau  (d£m'T-zo),  n.  [F.,  OP’.  damoisel,  daineisel , 
masc.  corresponding  to  F.  demoiselle ,  E.  damsel .  j  A  young 
noble  not  yet  made  a  knight.  Archaic  Gallicism. 

Da'mon  (dS'mtfn),  n.  [L.,  fr.  Gr.  Ad/u.<*>i/.]  1.  A  goatherd 
in  Vergil’s  third  Prologue  ;  hence,  any  rustic. 

2.  A  Pythagorean  whose  friend  Pythias  was  condemned  to 
death  by  Dionysius  I.  of  Syracuse.  When  Pythias  asked 
for  a  short  time  to  arrange  his  affairs  Damon  pledged 
his  life  for  his  friend’s  return.  Pythias  returned,  and 
Dionysius,  impressed  by  their  constancy,  released  both, 
damp  (dSinp),  n.  [Akin  to  LG.,  D.,  &  Dan.  damp  vapor, 
steam,  fog,  G.  damp/,  Icel.  dampi ,  Sw.  datnb  dust,  and  to 
MHG.  dimpfen  to  smoke,  imp.  damp/.']  1.  A  noxious  ex¬ 
halation,  gas,  or  vapor;  Obs.  except  specif.,  Mining,  a 
gaseous  product  formed  in  coal  mines,  etc.  See  choke 

DAMP,  FIRE  DAMP. 

2.  Moisture;  humidity;  also,  Obs.,  fog;  mist. 

3.  A  stupefied  or  dazed  state ;  insensibility;  stupor.  Obs. 
4  Dejection;  depression;  cloud  of  the  mind  ;  also,  a  dis¬ 
couragement  ;  a  check. 

A  secret  damp  of  grief  comes  o’er  my  soul.  Addison. 
damp,  a.;  damp'er;  damp'est.  1.  Pertaining  to,  or  of 
the  nature  of,  a  noxious  exhalation,  gas,  or  vapor.  Obs. 

2.  Dejected  ;  depressed  ;  stupefied.  Archaic. 

Downcast  and  damp.  Milton. 

3.  In  a  state  between  dry  and  wet  ;  moderately  wet ; 

moist ;  humid.  44  A  damp  sweat.”  Dry  den. 

Syn.  —  See  moist. 

damp,  v.  t. ;  damped  (dSmpt) ;  damp'ing.  [ME.  dampen 
to  choke,  suffocate.  See  damp,  ».]  1.  To  affect  with  or 

as  with  a  noxious  exhalation,  or  the  like  ;  to  choke ;  stifle  ; 
to  put  out  or  deaden,  as  a  fire  or  a  sound. 

2.  To  check  or  retard  ;  specif.:  a  Acoustics,  Music,  etc.  To 
check  the  vibration  of,  as  a  string ;  to  provide  with  damp¬ 
ers.  b  Elec.  To  impede  (electric  surging  or  oscillation,  or 
actual  oscillatory  motion).  See  damper,  2  C  &  d- 

3.  To  stifle  or  stupefy  (mental  powers)  ;  to  daze.  Obs. 

4.  To  depress  or  deject ;  to  deaden  ;  cloud  ;  to  check  or 
restrain  as  action  or  vigor ;  to  make  dull ;  to  weaken  ; 
discourage.  “  To  damp  your  tender  hopes.”  Akenside. 

The  failure  of  his  enterprise  damped  the  spirit  of  the  soldiers. 

Macaulay. 

5.  To  render  damp ;  to  moisten  ;  as,  to  damp  cloth. 

to  damp  down,  to  cover  (a  furnace  fire)  with  small  damp 
coal  to  retard,  and  thus  prolong,  combustion, 
damp,  v.  i.  To  become  damp, 
to  damp  off,  Hort.,  to  decay  at  or  near  the  surface  of  the 
ground  as  the  result  of  the  attack  of  parasitic  fungi  which 
destroy  the  tissue  of  the  stem,  esp.  of  young  seedlings, 
damp'en  (dSm'p’n),  V.  t.  ;  damp'ened  (-p’nd) ;  damp'en-ing. 

1.  To  depress  or  deaden;  to  make  dull ;  to  damp. 

Considerably  dampened  our  enthusiasm.  Century  Mag. 
2  Elec.  To  damp. 

3.  To  make  damp,  moist,  or  slightly  wet. 
damp'en,  v.  i.  To  become  damp  or  dull ;  to  deaden, 
damp'en-er  (-er),  n.  One  that  dampens  ;  specif.,,  a  de¬ 
vice  for  dampening  linen,  etc.,  as  in  laundries.  U.  S. 
damp'er  (dSm'per),  n.  1.  A  thing  or  person  that  damps, 
or  checks,  depresses,  lessens,  deadens,  etc. 

Nor  did  Sabrina’s  presence  seem  to  act  as  any  damper  at  the 
modest  little  festivities.  W.  Black. 

2.  Specif.:  a  A  valve  or  movable  plate  in  the  flue  or  other 
part  of  a  stove,  furnace,  etc.,  used  to  check  or  regulate 
the  draft,  b  A  contrivance,  as  the  felt-covered  pieces  of 
wood  in  a  pianoforte,  or  the  mute  of  a  horn,  to  deaden 
vibrations  ;  or,  as  in  other  pieces  of  mechanism,  to  check 
some  action  at  a  particular  time,  c  Elec.  A  device,  as  a 
nonmagnetic  oonductor  or  a  vane,  for  diminishing  or  de¬ 
stroying  the  oscillation  of  a  suspended  magnetic  needle  or 
freely  moving  coil,  d  Elec.  A  copper  piece  placed  around, 
or  embedded  in,  each  of  the  pole  pieces  of  a  synchronous 
machine,  or  placed  between  them,  to  decrease  hunting. 

3.  Any  device  for  damping  or  wetting ;  as,  a  label  damper. 
4-  Bread  made  of  flour  and  water,  without  yeast,  and 
baked  in  the  ashes.  Australia. 

damp'ing,  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  of  damp.  Specif. :  Math.  In 
damped  harmonic  oscillations,  the  ratio  of  one  maximum  to 
the  one  preceding  it  in  the  opposite  direction, 
damp'ish,  a.  Somewhat  damp,  or  tending  to  dampness; 
specif.,  Obs.,  vaporous  and  noxious  ;  pestilential ;  also, 
stifling.  —  damp'ifih-ly,  adv.  —  damp'ish-ness,  n. 
dam'sel  (dSm'zel),  n.  Also,  poetic  and  archaic,  dam'o- 
zei  (-o-zSl').  [ME.  damesele,  damaisele ,  damisele , 
fern.,  fr.  OF.  damoisele,  dameisele ,  gentlewoman,  F.  de¬ 
moiselle  young  lady  ;  cf.  OF.  damoisel  young  nobleman,  F. 
damoiseau ;  fr.  LL.  domicella ,  dominicella ,  fern.,  domi- 
cellus,  dominicellus,  masc.,  dim.  fr.  L.  domina,  dominus. 
See  dame;  cf.  demoiselle,  doncella.]  1.  A  young  maid 
or  young  man  of  noble  or  gentle  birth .  Obs.  or  Poetic. 

Erewhile  Narcissus  was  a  damozel.  J.  A  Symonds. 

2.  A  young  unmarried  woman  ;  a  girl ;  a  maiden. 

Sometimes  a  troop  of  damsels  glad,  .  .  . 

Goes  by  to  towered  Camelot.  Tennyson. 

3.  A  waiting  maid,  orig.  one  of  gentle  birth.  Obs. 

4.  Milling.  An  attachment  to  a  millstone  spindle  for 
shaking  the  hopper. 

Damsel  of  Brittany,  Eleanora,  daughter  of  Geoffrey,  second 
son  of  Henry  II-  of  England,  and  Duke  of  Brittany  by  mar¬ 
riage  with  Constance,  the  daughter  and  heiress  of  Duke 
Conan  IV.  She  was  imprisoned  by  her  uncle,  King  John. 


damsel  fly  A  dragon  fly  ;  —  applied  esp.  to  the  slender- 
bodied,  narrow- winged  forms,  as  of  the  genera  Lestes  and 
Enallagma. 

dam'soil  (dSm'z’n),  n.  [ME.  damasin  the  Damascus  plum, 
fr.  L .  Damascenus.  See  damascene.]  A  small  dark  purple 
plum  ( Prunus  domestica  damascene i;  introduced  into  Eu¬ 
rope  from  Asia  Minor  ;  also,  the  tree  producing  this  fruit. 

damson  plum  a  Orig.,  the  damson ;  now,  in  England, 
a  sweeter  variety  of  the  damson,  b  In  the  West  Indies, 
a  sapotaceous  tree  ( Chrysophyllum  monopyrenum)  with 
plumlike  fruit. 

Dan  (dan),  n.  [ME.  dan,  dam,  OF.  dam  (prop,  only  nom.), 
dan,  master,  fr.  L.  dominus  See  dame.]  A  title  of  honor 
equivalent  to  Master,  or  Sir;  —  apparently  first  given  to 
members  of  religious  orders,  as  the  Benedictines.  Obs. 
Old  Dan  Geoftrv  [Chaucer],  in  whose  gentle  spright 
The  pure  wellhead  of  poetry  did  dwell.  Spenser. 

Dan  (d&n),  n.  [Heb .Dan.]  1.  Lit.,  a  judge;  — masc. 

prop.  name. 

2.  Bib.  a  A  son  of  Jacob  by  Rachel’s  handmaid,  Billiah. 
b  A  Hebrew  tribe  whose  allotted  territory  was  northwest 
of  Judah,  but  a  portion  of  which  afterwards  migrated  to  a 
region  in  the  extreme  north  of  Palestine, 
from  Dan  to  Beersheba,  from  limit  to  limit ;  —  throughout 
the  whole  region  ;  through,  or  in,  any  extent ;  —  Dan  and 
Beerslieba  being  respectively  the  northern  and  southern 
limits  of  Palestine  in  early  Old  Testament  times. 

Dan'a-an  (d5n'a-an),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  Danae. 

Dan'a-e  (dan'a-e),  n.  [L.,  fr.  Gr.  Aavarp]  Class.  Myth.  A 
princess  of  Argos,  mother  of  Perseus  by  Zeus,  who  visited 
her  in  the  form  of  a  'golden  shower,  in  the  brazen  tower 
where  her  father  had  imprisoned  her. 

Dan'a -*i  (dan'a-!),  n.  pi.  [L.,  fr.  Gr.  Aauaoi.]  Class.  Lit. 
The  Argives,  as  descendants  of  Danaiis  ;  hence,  the  Greeks. 

Dan'a  id  (d5n'a-id),  n.  ;  pi.  Danaides  (dd-na'T-dez).  [L. 
pi.  Danaides ,  Gr.  Aapaifie?.]  One  of  the  daughters  of 
Danaiis  (which  see). 

dan'a  ide  (-id),  n.  [From  the  mythical 
Datuiides.  See  Danaus.]  Mach.  A  water 
wheel  having  a  vertical  axis,  and  an  inner 
and  outer  tapering  shell,  between  which 
are  spiral  vanes  or  floats  attached  usually 
to  both  shells,  but  sometimes  only  to  one. 

Dan  a-id'e-an  (d5na-id'e-3n  ;  -1-de'rtn), 
a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Danaides ; 
hence,  fruitless  .and  endless. 

da'na  iito  (da'nd-lit),  n.  [After  James 
Dwight  Dana,  American  geologist.]  A 
reddish  or  gray  mineral  occurring  in 
octahedral  crystals,  also  massive.  It  is  a  silicate  of  iron, 
zinc,  manganese,  and  beryllium,  containing  sulphur.  H.. 
5.5-6.  Sp.  gr.,  3.43. 

Dan'a-US  (d5n'a-Ss),  n.  [L.,  fr.  Gr.  Aavao?.]  Gr.  Myth. 
A  son  of  Belus  and  king  of  Arabia  and  later  of  Argos. 
Having  quarreled  with  his  brother  JSgyptus,  he  fled  with 
his  fifty  daughters,  the  Dana'i-des,  to  Argos,  pursued  by 
the  fifty  sons  of  Aigyptus.  Feigning  reconciliation,  he 
caused  his  daughters  to  wed  the  sons  of  iEgyptus,  com¬ 
manding  each  to  murder  her  husband.  All  obeyed  except 
Hypermnestra.  For  this  crime  they  were  doomed  to 
pour  water  perpetually  into  a  broken  cistern  (or  to  draw 
water  with  a  sieve)  in  Hades. 

dan'bur-ite  (d&n'bwr-it),  n.  Min.  A  borosilicate  of  cal¬ 
cium,  CaB2(Si04)2,  first  found  at  Danbury,  Conn.  It  is 
transparent  to  translucent,  often  wine-yellow  in  color, 
and  in  crystal  habit  resembles  topaz.  H.,  7.  Sp.  gr., 
2.97-3.02. 


dance  (dans),  v.  i. ;  danced  (danst) ;  danc'ing  (dan'sing). 
[ME.  daunsen,  dauncen,  OF.  dander,  F.  denser;  cf.  It. 
danzare,  Sp.  danzar,  Pr.  &  Pg.  dansar  ;  of  uncertain  ori¬ 
gin.]  1.  To  perform,  either  alone  or  with  others,  a  regu¬ 
lated  succession  of  movements,  commonly  to  the  sound  of 
music  ;  to  trip,  glide,  or  leap  rhythmically. 

Jack  shall  pipe  and  Gill  shall  dance.  Wither . 

2.  To  move  nimbly  or  merrily  (often  implying  gayety  or 
joy) ;  to  bob  up  and  down  as  a  mote  in  the  air. 

More  dances  my  rapt  heart 

Than  when  I  first  mv  wedded  mistress  saw.  Shak 
Shadows  in  the  glassy  waters  dance.  Byron 

to  dance  after  or  to  (one’s)  pipe,  whistle,  etc.,  to  follow 
(one’s)  lead  ;  to  do  as  one  wishes  or  urges.  Scott,  —  to  d. 
barefoot,  an  old  expression  used  of  an  elder  unmarried 
sister  of  a  young  married  woman.  Obs.  Shak.  —  to  d.  on 
a  rope,  or  to  d.  on  nothing,  to  be  hanged.  Ironical. 
dance,  v.  t.  1.  To  perform,  execute,  or  take  part  in,  as  a 
dancer ;  — with  cognate  object ;  as,  to  dance  a  polka. 

2.  To  cause  to  dance,  or  move  nimbly  or  merrily  about,  or 
up  and  down ;  to  dance  with  ;  to  dandle. 

To  dance  our  ringlets  to  the  whistling  wind  Shak. 

Many  a  time  he  danced  thee  on  his  knee.  Shak. 

3  To  cause  to  be  in  a  specified  condition  or  position  by 
dancing ;  —  with  a  complementary  word,  as  away ,  off, 
etc.  ;  as,  he  danced  himself  into  the  favor  of  the  queen, 
to  dance  attendance,  to  attend  assiduously  and  obsequious¬ 
ly  ;  to  be  or  remain  in  waiting,  at  the  beck  and  call  of  an¬ 
other,  with  a  view  to  please  or  gain  favor. 

To  dance  attendance  on  their  lordships’  pleasure.  Shak. 
—  to  d.  Barnaby,  to  dance  briskly  ;  to  move  or  act  expedi¬ 
tiously.  Obs  —  to  d.  the  hay  or  hays,  to  execute  serpen¬ 
tine  movements  or  evolutions  comparable  to  those  of  the 
old  dance  called  the  hay. 

dance,  n.  [ME.  daunce,  OF.  dance,  F.  danse.  See  dance, 
v.  t.]  1.  A  measured  leaping,  tripping,  or  stepping,  ac¬ 

companied  by  turnings  and  movements  of  the  body  and 
limbs  and  in  unison  with  music  or  rhythmic  beats,  per¬ 
formed  as  a  manifestation  of  emotion,  as  a  religious  exer¬ 
cise,  oras  an  amusement ;  act  of  dancing  ;  esp.,  the  amuse¬ 
ment,  in  which  the  movements  of  the  persons  are  regu¬ 
lated  by  art,  in  figures  and  in  harmony  with  music.  The 
dance  in  its  most  primitive  form  consists  of  a  common 
movement,  such  as  swaying  or  stamping,  done  by  a  group 
of  performers  to  the  accompaniment  of  rhythmic  cries 
and  hand  clappings.  In  this  and  in  developments  charac¬ 


terized  by  the  comparatively  simple  rhythmical  move¬ 
ments  of  a  group,  the  dance  is  a  play  or  game  (cf.  waltz, 
POLKA,  REEL,  8QUARE  DANCE,  MINUET,  etc.).  .  But  many 
primitive  dances  are  performances  in  imitation  of  some 
action,  story,  or  myth,  done  with  magical  or  religious  in¬ 
tent.  The  war,  scalp,  buffalo,  snake,  and  sun  dances  of 
the  American  Indians  belong  to  this  class,  as  do  also  many 
forms  of  classic  dance,  as  the  dithyramb  in  honor  of 
Dionysus,  the  dance  of  the  Curetes,  the  dances  of  the 
Luperci  and  Salii  in  Rome.  From  these  mimetic  dances 
developed  dramatic  performances  (cf.  chorus,  tragedy, 
ballet),  and  many  forms  of  Oriental  dancing  to-day  are 
practically  dumb-show  acting  or  posturing  (cf.  nautch, 
hula).  Individual  performances  are  a  later  development 
from  all  these  forms  of  dance,  and,  as  applied  to  Euro¬ 
pean  usage,  dance  commonly  denotes  a  display  of  skill  in 
rhythmic  motion,  sometimes  with  scenic  or  mimetic  ele¬ 
ments,  as  in  the  clog,  the  skirt,  or  the  butterfly  dance. 

2.  A  round  or  turn  of  dancing  ;  also,  a  social  assembly  for 
the  purpose  of  dancing  ;  a  ball. 

3  Music.  A  tune  by  which  dancing  is  regulated,  as  the 
minuet,  the  waltz,  etc.  ;  also,  any  piece  of  music  having  the 
rhythm  and  character  of  such  a  dance. 

4.  Method  of  proceeding  ;  course  of  action  ;  game  ;  —  an 

ironical  use  of  old  writers.  Obs.  Chaucer. 

5.  The  complicated  aerial  movements  of  sw\arms  of  some 
insects,  as  midges,  gnats,  and  certain  butterflies. 

dance  of  death,  a  dance  or  procession  in  which  Death,  repre¬ 
sented  as  a  skeleton,  leads  the  living  or  other  skeletons  to 
the  grave.  It  appears  in  many  allegorical  compositions 
in  art  and  literature.  Called  also  danse  macabre, 
dane'er  (dan'ser),  n.  1.  One  who  dances;  specif.,  a  pro¬ 
fessional  performer  of  dances. 

2.  A  dancing  master.  Obs.  Middleton. 

3.  Eccl.  Hist.  One  of  the  fanatical  victims  of  the  danc¬ 
ing  mania  (which  see). 

4.  Paper  Making.  =  dandy  roll.  See  paper,  n.,  1, 

6.  pi.  a  Stairs.  Slang,  b  The  aurora  borealis; — also 
called  merry  dancers.  Scot,  it*  Dial.  Eng. 

dan-cette'  (dan-sSt'),  n.  [Cf.  F.  danche,  denche ,  indented 
(in  heraldry).]  1.  Her.  A  fess  or  bar  dancett^  or  indented. 
2.  Arch.  A  molding  or  group  of  moldings  with  a  zigzag 
pattern  in  the  design  ;  a  chevron  molding  (which  see), 
dan-cet'td  (dan-set'a),  dan  cet'tee  (-e),  dan-cet'ty  (-T),  a. 
[Cf.  F.  danche  dancett^,  dent  tooth.]  Her.  Having  large 
indentations,  three  in  number  ;  as,  a  less  dancette.  Cf. 
indented. 

danc'ing  (dan'sTng),  p.  pr.  it-  vb.  n.  of  dance. 

Dancing  Chancellor,  Sir  Christopher  Hatton  (1540-91),  Chan¬ 
cellor  of  England,  who  first  attracted  Queen  Elizabeth’s 
attention  by  his  graceful  dancing  at  a  court  masque.  — 
d.  dervish.  See  dervish.  —  d.  disease.  Med.  =  tarantism. — 
d.  girl,  a  girl  who  dances  professionally  in  public  ;  a  dan- 
seuse;  esp.,  in  India  and  the  East,  a  nautch  girl  or  bay¬ 
adere.—  d. -girls,  an  East  Indian  zingiberaceous  plant  ( Man- 
tisia  saltatoria)  sometimes  cultivated  in  greenliouses  for 
its  singular  purple  and  yellow  flowers ;  —  called  also  opera- 
girls.  —  d.  mania  or  malady.  Med.,  epidemic  chorea  ;  cho- 
romania;  corybantiasm ;  esp.,  an  epidemic  which  began 
in  Germany  in  1374  and  spread  over  Europe,  and  was  char¬ 
acterized  by  religious  exaltation,  dancing  to  exhaustion, 
and  convulsions.  —  d.  master,  a  male  teacner  of  dancing. 
—  d.  mistress,  a  female  teacher  of  dancing. —  d.  plague. 
=  dancing  mania.  —  d.  school,  a  school  where  dancing  is 
taught.  —  d.  step.  Arch.  =  balanced  step. 
dan'de-11  on  (dSn'de-li'thi),  n.  [F.  dent  de  lion  lion’s  tooth, 
fr.  L.  dens  tooth  leo  lion.  See  tooth, 
n. ;  lion.]  1.  A  w  ell-known  cichoria- 
ceous  plant  ( Taraxacum  taraxacum), 
abundant  as  a  wreed  in  meadows  and  cul¬ 
tivated  ground  throughout  Europe,  Asia, 
and  North  America;  also,  any  other 
species  of  Taraxacum.  They  are  scapose 
perennials  with  long  taproots,  toothed 
or  pinnatifid  leaves,  and  Leads  of  bright 
yellow  flowers.  The  herbage  is  bitter 
and  tonic,  and  is  often  cooked  and  eaten 
like  spinach.  The  root  has  been  used  like 
chicory  as  a  substitute  for  coffee,  and  in 
medicine  as  a  diuretic,  stomachic,  and  Ripe  head  of  Dan- 
cliolagogue.  _  delion  s  h  owing 

2.  With  qualifying  adjective  or  attribu-  achenes  with  plu- 
tive,  any  of  several  related  plants  more  nioee  pappus, 
or  less  resembling  the  dandelion  ;  as,  autumn  dandelion, 
dw'arf  dandelion ,  etc. 

dan'der  (dSn'der),  n.  1.  [E.  dial,  dan,  dander,  scurf.] 
Dandruff,  or  scurf  on  the  head. 

2-  [Peril,  a  different  word.]  Anger  or  temper  ;  —  esp.  in 
phrase,  to  have  one’s  dander  up.  Colloq.  or  Dial. 
dan'der  (dial,  dan'der  ;  d5n'-),  v.  i.  [See  dandle.]  1.  To 
walk  idly  ;  wander  ;  saunter  ;  hence,  to  wrander  in  mind  ; 
to  talk  incoherently.  Scot,  it*  Dial.  Eng. 

2.  To  tremble,  shake,  or  vibrate.  Dial.  Eng. 
dan'der,  n.  [See  dander,  v.j  1.  A  stroll  or  saunter.  Scot. 
it*  Dial.  Eng. 

2.  pi.  A  shivering  fit.  Dial.  Eng. 

Dan'die  Din'mont  (d&n'di  dTn'mflnt),  or  Dan'die,  ft.  1.  In 
Scott’s  “Guy  Mannering,”  a  Border  farmer  of  eccentric 
but  fine  character,  wrho  owns  two  terriers  claimed  to  be 
the  progenitors  of  the  Dandie  Dinmont  terriers. 

2.  One  of  a  breed  of  terriers  with  short  legs,  long  body, 
and  rough  coat,  orig¬ 
inating  in  the  coun¬ 
try  about  the  Eng¬ 
lish  and  Scotch  bor¬ 
der. 

dan'di-fy  (d&n'di-fl), 
v.  t. ;  dan'di-fied 
(-fid) ;  dan'di-fy'ing 
(-fFing).  [dandy  -f-  • 

-fy.~\  To  cause  to  re-  1G 
semble  a  dandy ;  to 
make  dandyish ;  to 

dress  like  a  dandy.  Dandie  Dinmont  Terrier. 


Da-mce'tas  (dd-me'tas),  n.  [L., 
fr.  Gr.  Acqioi'rav.]  A  herdsman 
in  Theocritusand  Vergil;  hence, 
any  herdsman  or  rustic. 

dam  oi-selle' (d&nv'T-z&O*  Var. 
of  damsel.  Archaic. 
dam'o-sel  .  dam  o-selle',  danY- 
oy-sell',  dam'o-zel,  dam  o-zell', 
etc.  Vars.  of  damsel.  Archaic. 
dam'our-ite  (dam'dbr-Tt ;  d a- 
moor'Tt),  n.  [After  A.  A.  Da- 
mour  (1S0S-1902),  Fr.  chemist.] 
Hydromica,  or  a  variety  of  it. 
damp  +  dam,  lord, 
dam  plate.  Blast  Furnace.  An 


iron  plate  in  front  of  the  dam. 
damp'ly,  adv.  of  damp.  Bare. 
damp'na  ble.  damnable. 
dampnacion.  d*  damnation. 
dampne.  d*  damn. 
damp'ness.  n.  See  -ness. 
damp'num,  n.  d*  damnum. 
damp  sheet.  A  curtain  in  a  mine 
gallery  to  direct  air  currents  and 
prevent  accumulation  of  gas. 
dampt.  Damped.  Ref.  Sp. 
damp'y.  a.  =  dampish. 
dam'sel-er'rant.  n.  A  female 
knight-errant;— suggested  prob¬ 
ably  by  Spenser’s  “  errant  dam¬ 


ozel  ’’  (  “Faerie  Queene,”  II.  i. 

M»).  Tennyson. 

damsel  fish.  =  demoiselle, 
fish. 

dam'sel-hood.  n.  See -hood. 
damson  cheese.  A  thick  con- 
serve  of  damsons  and  sugar, 
damson  pie.  damson  tart.  (Cf. 
DAMN.]  Profanity.  Slang,  Lnq. 
dan,  n.  Coal  Mining.  A  small 
truck  or  sledge  used  to  draw  coal 
from  the  workings  to  the  main 
shaft  or  road.  Local,  Ena. 
dan.  n.  A  buoy  marking  the  po¬ 
sition  of  deep-sea  fishing  lines 


or  the  place  for  trawling.  Eng. 
Dan.  Ahbr.  Danish  ;  Daniel, 
da'narite  (da'na-Tt),  n.  [After 
J.  Freeman  Dana  (1793^-1827), 
American  chemist.]  Min.  A  co- 
haltiferous  arsenopyrite. 
Dan'bur-y  News  Man  (dfin'b?r- 
T).  Sobriquet  of  James  Mont¬ 
gomery  Bailey  (1841-94),  Ameri¬ 
can  humorist,  editor  of  the 
“  Danbury  [Conn.]  News.” 
dance  fly.  See  Empidid^e. 
dane'er-ess  (dan's5r-5s),  n.  A 
female  dancer. 

dane'er’s  bone  (-stfrz).  Med.  A 


formation  of  new  bone  in  the 
connective  tissue  of  the  muscles 
of  the  leg,  due  to  excessive  exer¬ 
cise  of  certain  muscles,  as  in  pro¬ 
fessional  dancers, 
dane'er-y  (dAn'sfr-T),  n.  [OF. 
danse rie.')  Dancing.  Obs. 
danc'ing-ly.  adv.  of  dancing. 
danc'i-tive,  a.  Given  to  danc¬ 
ing.  Obs.  [CETTE.  I 

dan'ey  (d&n'sT),  a.  =  dan-| 
dand  (d&nd),  w.  Dandy.  Dial, 
or  Slang  Abbr. 

D-  and  C.  Abbr.  Dean  and 
Chapter. 


dan'der  (ddn'd5r),  n.  A  piece 
of  slag,  vitrified  refuse,  or  cal¬ 
cined  cinder.  Scot.  $r  Dial.  Eng. 
dan'der  (dttn'der).  Var.  of 

dunder. 

dan'di.  Var.  of  dandy,  a  boat¬ 
man. 

dan-di'a^cal  (d&n-dl'd-kdfl),  a. 
Dandylike  ;  dandified,  -  dan- 
di'a-cal-ly,  adv. 
dan'die.  Var.  of  dandy,  a  boat 
dan/di-fl-ca'tion  (dfin'dT-fY-ka'- 
sh?Zn),  n.  Act  of  dandifying,  or 
state  of  being  dandified  ;  also, 
anything  that  dandifies.  Colloq. 


ale,  senate,  care,  ftm,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofa ;  eve,  Svent,  find,  recent,  maker ;  Ice,  Ill ;  old,  6bey,  orb,  Odd,  s&ft,  connect ;  use,  unite,  firn,  up,  circlis,  menii ; 

\  Foreign  Word.  +  Obsolete  Variant  of.  -f  combined  with.  =  equals. 
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DAPEDIUM 


ffan'ui  prat  (dSn'dl-prSt),  n.  [Cf.  dandy.]  1.  See  coin. 
2.  A  little,  insignificant,  or  young  person  or  fellow  :  a 
pygmy  ;  —  usually  iu  sport  or  contempt.  Archaic 
dan'tUe  (dSn'd’l),  v  t  •  dan'dled  (-d’ld) ;  dan'dling 
(  dllng).  [Cf.  It.  aondolare,  formerly  also  dandolare .] 

1.  To  move  up  and  down  on  one’s  knee  or  in  one’s  arms 
in  affectionate  play,  as  an  infant. 

Ye  shall  be  clatidlect  .  ,  .  upon  her  kneer.  Is.  Ixvi.  ]2. 

2.  To  treat  with  fondness,  as  if  a  child,  to  fondle;  toy 
with  ;  pet ;  pamper. 

The  book,  thus  dandlttl  into  popularity  by  bishops  and  eood 
ladies,  contained  many  pieces  of  nursery  eloquence.  Jeffrey 

3.  To  play  or  trifle  with;  to  put  off  dr  delay  by  trifles.  Obs. 
dan'dle,  v.  i.  1.  To  play  or  trifle  ;  —  followed  by  with.  R. 

2.  To  dangle.  Obs. 


dail'druff  (dSu'drfif),  n.  [Perh.  fr.  dander  dandruff  4-  E 
dial,  hurf  scurf  ;  cf.  Icel.  hrufa  crust,  scab.]  A  scurf  that 
forms  on  the  head  and  comes  off  iu  small  scales  or  particles, 
dan'dy,  dan'dl  (dSn'dl),  n. ;  pi.  -dies  (  dfz),  -dis  (-dlz). 
[Hind,  ifancfi,  fr.  ddn<l  an  oar.]  Anylo-Jnd.  1.  A  boat¬ 
man  of  the  Ganges. 

2.  A  member  of  an  order  of  Sivaite  mendicants ;  — so 
named  from  the  wand  (Hind,  (land)  which  they  carry. 

3.  A  kind  of  litter  consisting  of’ a  cloth  hammock  hung 
from  a  bamboo  pole. 

dan'dy  (dita'dT),  n.  ;  pi.  -dies  (-dlz).  [Cf.  Dandy  for  the 
proper  name  Andrew,  and  also  dandiprut.]  1.  One  who 
gives  great  or  undue  attention  to  dress ;  a  fop ;  a  beau  • 
an  exquisite. 

2.  Anything  especially  excellent  in  its  class  ;  a  “  daisy ;  ” 
esp.,  with  the,  the  best  in  kind.  Slang  or  Colloq. 

The  Yankee  boys  for  fighting  are  tire  dandy,  oh  ! 

„  .  ,  U.  S.  Ballad  of\m. 

J.  Rant,  a  A  sloop  or  cutter  w  ith  a  jigger  mast  on  which, 
commonly,  a  lugsail  is  set.  b  A  small  sail  carried  at  or 
near  the  stern  of  small  boats ;  —  called  also  jigger,  and 
mizzen.  c  In  fishing,  a  device  resembling  a  small  capstan, 
for  hoisting  the  trawl. 

4.  In  technical  uses  :  a  A  light  two-wheeled  cart,  as  an 
iron  handcart  for  carrying  ore,  fuel,  etc.  Eng.  b  Any  of 
various  convenient  attachments  or  accessories,  as  a  ruu- 
ning-out  Are  for  melting  pig  iron  in  tin-plate  making,  a 
small  false  grate  fitted  to  a  grate  or  fireplace  to  save  fuel, 
etc.  c  Short  for  dandy  roll,  dandy  cart,  dandy-cock,  etc. 

dan'dy  (dSn'dl),  a.  ;  -di-er  (-dt-er)  ;-di-est.  1.  Of  the  na¬ 
ture  of,  or  pertaining  to,  a  dandy,  or  fop;  foppish;  exquisite. 
2.  Of  the  best  grade  or  class;  fine.  Colloq.  or  Slang. 
dandy  brush.  A  stiff  brush,  as  of  whalebone  or  vegetable 
fiber,  used  in  cleaning  animals. 

dandy  cart.  A  kind  of  spring  cart,  used  esp.  by  milkmen, 
dan'dy-cock',  n.  masc.,  dan'dy-hen',  n.  fem.  [See  dan¬ 
dy.!  A  bantam  cock  or  hen. 

dandy  horse.  An  early  kind  of  two-wheeled  velocipede, 
propelled  by  pushing  with  the  feet  on  the  ground, 
dandy  line.  A  kind  of  fishing  line  to  which  are  attached 
crosspieces  of  whalebone  carrying  a  hook  at  each  end. 
dandy  note.  A  customs  document  serving  as  an  order  on 
the  government  export  officer  for  goods  to  be  removed 
from  a  bonded  warehouse  for  shipment  at  his  station.  It 
is  generally  used  in  connection  with  a  pricking  note.  Eng. 
dandy  roll,  dandy  roller.  Paper  Making.  A  roller  which 
impresses  the  watermark.  See  paper,  n.,  1. 

Dane  (dan),  n.  [LL.  Dani ,  pi.  :  cf.  AS.  Dene .]  1.  A  na¬ 
tive  or  inhabitant  of  Denmark,  or  a  person  of  Danish  de¬ 
scent.  The  Danes  belong  to  the  Scandinavian  division  of 
the  Teutonic  race.  The  extensive  kitchen  middens  of  Den¬ 
mark  show  that  its  peopling  dates  from  early  Neolithic 
times.  See  Scandinavian. 

2.  A  dog.  =  great  Dane. 

Dane'geld'  (dan'ggld'),  Dane'gelt'  (-gSlt/),  n.  [The  last 
part  of  the  word  corresponds  to  AS.  gield  payment.  See 
Dane  ;  yield,  n.]  Eng.  Hist.  An  annual  tax,  imposed  at 
the  end  of  the  10th  or  in  the  11th  century,  originally  (it  is 
supposed)  to  buy  off  the  ravages  of  Danish  invaders,  or  to 
maintain  forces  to  oppose  them,  but  later  continued  as  a  land 
tax,  usually  of  two  shillings  upon  each  hide  of  land.  The 
tax  ceased  to  be  levied  under  that  name  in  1163,  but  was 
continued  under  the  name  of  hydagium  and  later  tallage. 
Dane'law'  (dan'16'),  ?i.  Also  Da  ne-la'ga  (da'ne-lii'gd), 
Dane'lagir .  [AS.  Dena  lagu.]  Eng.  Hist.  The  Danish 
law  anciently  in  force  in  the  northeastern  part  of  England 
held  by  the  Danes  during  their  invasion  ;  also,  the  part 
of  England  where  this  law  was  in  force. 

Dane’s'-blood7  (danz'bliid'),  n.  Dial.  Eng.  Any  of  certain 
plants  fabled  to  have  sprung  from  the  blood  of  Danes  slain 
in  battle;  as  :  a  Danewort,  or  dwarf  elder,  b  The  pasque 
flower,  c  The  clustered  bellflower. 

Dane'W0rt/  (dan'wGrt'),  n.  A  dwarf  herbaceous  elder  of 
Europe  ( Sambucus  ebulus)  with  purplish  flowers  and  a 
nauseous  odor ;  —  called  also  Dane's-blood  and  Daneweed. 
dan'ger  (dan'jer),  n.  [ME.  danger,  daunger ,  power,  arro¬ 
gance,  refusal,  difficulty,  fr.  OF.  dangier ,  dongier  (with 
same  meaning),  F.  danger  danger,  fr.  an  assumed  LL.  do- 
miniarium  power,  authority,  from  L.  dominium  power, 
property.  See  dungeon,  domain,  dame.]  1.  Authority; 


jurisdiction,  power,  or  control ;  hence,  reach  or  range,  Its 
of  a  missile.  “  Out  of  the  shot  and  danger  of  desire.” 
Shak.  Also,  state  of  being  in  subjection  or  control ;  duress  ; 
state  of  being  liable,  as  to  a  penalty.  Obs.  or  Archaic. 

Covetousness  of  gains  hath  brought  [them]  in  danger  of  this 
statute.  Robinson  ( More's  Utopia). 


2  Expression  or  show  of  reluctance  or  hesitation  ;  hence, 
noncompliance  ;  ungracious  conduct.  Obs. 

3.  Exposure  or  liability  to  injury,  loss,  pain,  or  other  evil ; 
peril ;  risk;  insecurity  ;  also,  a  particular  case  or  cause  of 
danger. 

Out  of  this  nettle,  danger,  we  pluck  this  flower,  safety.  Shak. 

4.  Injury ;  hurt ;  damage.  Obs.  Shak. 

5.  Law.  The  lordship  over  a  forest :  the  rent  paid  in  ac¬ 

knowledgment  of  this.  “  In  the  forest  law,  a  duty  paid  by  the 
tenants  to  the  lord  for  leave  to  plow  and  sow  in  the  time  of 
pannage,  or  mast  feeding.”  {Phillips.)  Oxf.  E.  1). 

Syn.  —  Danger,  peril,  jeopardy,  hazard,  risk,  venture. 
Danger  is  the  generic  term,  and  implies  some  contingent 
evil  (esp.  harm  or  injury)  in  prospect ;  as,  “  To  win  renown 
even  in  the  jaws  of  danger  and  of  death  ”  (Shak.) ;  “  Who¬ 
soever  shall  kill  shall  be  in  danger  of  the  judgment  ” 
(Matt.  v.  21).  Peril  is  instant  or  impending  danger;  as, 

In  perils  of  waters,  in  perils  oi  robbers,  .  .  .  in  perils  in 
the  city,  in  perils  in  the  wilderness,  in  perils  in  tne  sea” 
(2  Cor.  xi.  26).  Jeopardy  implies  exposure  to  extreme  or 
dangerous  chances;  as,  ‘‘Why  stand  we  in  jeopardy 
every  hour  ?  ”  (1  Cor.  xv.  30).  Hazard  implies  danger  from 
something  fortuitous  or  beyond  one’s  control ;  it  is  not  so 
strong  a  term  as  jeopardy;  as,  “The  amusements,  even 
the  active  pursuits,  of  most  of  us  remain  wholly  within 
the  range  of  uncertainty,  and,  therefore,  are  full  of  haz¬ 
ard  and  precariousness  ’’  (Fronde) ;  “  There  would  have 
been  no  triumph  in  success,  had  there  been  no  h/izanl  of 
failure  ”  (J.  11.  Newman).  Risk,  more  frequently  than 
hazard,  implies  a  voluntary  taking  of  doubtful  or  adverse 
chances  ;  as,  “  ‘  No  chance  of  opulence,’  he  said,  ‘  is  worth 
the  risk  of  a  competence  ’  ”  (Scott) ;  “  We  are  bound  where 
mariner  has  not  yet  dared  to  go,  and  we  will  risk  the  ship, 
ourselves  and  all  ”  (W.  Whitman).  Venture,  as  compared 
with  hazard  and  risk,  implies  a  more  voluntary  assump¬ 
tion  of  (commonly)  less  imminent  chances;  as,  4tThis  was 
a  venture,  sir,  that  Jacob  served  for,  a  thing  not  in  his 
power  to  bring  to  pass  ”  ( Shak.).  See  rash. 
dangers  of  navigation,  dangers  of  the  sea,  dangers  of  the  river, 
etc.,  in  insurance  policies,  bills  of  lading,  etc.,  such  dan¬ 
gers  as  are  natural  to  navigation,  the  sea,  rivers,  etc.,  and 
are  not  avoidable  by  the  exercise  of  due  care  (cf.  veri/s  of 
the  sea,  under  peril).  —  to  make  danger.  Obs.  a  To  make 
a  difficulty  ;  to  hesitate,  b  To  make  trial ;  to  venture, 
danger  angle.  In  coastwise  navigation,  the  angle  between 
two  known  points  as  observed 
from  a  point  marking  the  limit  of 
safe  approach  of  a  ship  to  a  reef, 
shoal,  or  other  obstruction.  The 
ship  can  pass  safely  by  keeping  the 
known  points  at  an  angle  (as  ob¬ 
served  from  the  ship  in  her  course) 
greater  than  the  danger  angle,  or 
less  than  it,  as  the  case  may  be. 

When  the  two  known  points  are 
one  directly  above  the  other,  as  the 
base  and  top  of  a  lighthouse,  it  is 
called  a  vertical  danger  angle. 
dan'ger  ous  (dan'jer-Ss),  a.  [ME., 
haughty,  difficult,  dangerous,  fr. 

OF.  danger  os,  F.  dangereux.  See 
danger.]  1.  Difficult  or  embar¬ 
rassing  to  handle  or  get  along  with  ; 
characterized  by  arrogance,  harsh¬ 
ness,  or  reserve  ;  as,  dangerous  of 
speech  ;  hard  to  suit ;  particular  ; 
as,  dangerous  of  taste ;  loath  to 
give  or  comply;  niggardly;  as, 
dangerou&  of  favors.  Obs. 

2.  Attended  or  beset  with  danger  ; 
full  of  risk;  causing  danger;  likely 
to  harm  ;  perilous;  hazardous  ;  un¬ 
safe. 

Our  troops  set  forth  to-morrow  ;  stay  with  us  ; 

The  ways  are  dangerous.  Shak. 

It  is  dangerous  to  assert  a  negative.  Macaulay. 

3.  In  a  condition  of  danger,  as  from  illness ;  threatened 
with  death.  Dial,  ct*  Colloq. 

—  dan'ger  ous  ly,  adv.  —  dan'ger  ous  ness,  n. 
dan'gle  (dSq'g’l),  v.  i. ;  dan'gled  (-g’ld);  dan'gling 
(-gling).  [Akin  to  Dan.  dangle,  Sw.  dial,  dangla,  Dan. 
dingle ,  Sw.  dingla,  Icel.  dingla,  and  perh.  to  E.  ding.'] 

1.  To  hang  loosely  with  a  swinging  or  jerking  motion. 

From  her  lifted  hand 

Dangled  a  length  of  ribbon.  Tennyson. 

2 .  To  be  hanged. 

3.  To  be  a  hanger-on  or  dependent;  to  hang  about,  as  a 
self-invited  attendant ;  as,  fops  dangling  after  the  ladies. 

The  Presbyterians,  and  other  fanatics  that  dangle  after  them, 
are  well  inclined  to  pull  down  the  present  establishment.  Swift. 
dan'gle,  v.  t.  1.  To  cause  to  dangle;  to  swing,  as  some¬ 
thing  suspended  loosely  ;  as,  to  dangle  the  feet. 

The  bridegroom  stood  dangling  his  bonnet.  Scott. 
2.  To  lead  as  an  idle  attendant  or  as  an  appendage  ;  — 
with  about. 

dan'gle,  n.  Act  of  danglings;  also,  anything  that  dangles  ; 
as,  a  dangle  of  curls. 

dan'gler  (dSq'gler),  n.  One  that  dangles;  esp.,  a  person 
who  dangles  about  or  after  a  woman, 
dan'gling,  p.  pr.  <1*  vb.  n.  of  dangle. 
dangling  participle,  Rhet.,  a  participle  left  standing  either 
without  the  noun  that  it  logically  belongs  with,  or  so 
separated  from  it  as  to  make  the  sentence  structure  inco¬ 
herent  ;  as  in,  leaping  to  the  saddle,  his  horse  broke  into 
a  gallop. 

Dan'iel  (dSn'y?l),n.  [Heb.  Ddniyel.]  1.  Lit.,  God  is  my 


1  A  D  B,  A  E  B  Danger 
Angles.  2  .-1  D  li,  A  E  B 
Vertical  Danger  Angles. 
By  sailing  so  that  the 
angle  A  C  B  (as  ob¬ 
served  from  a  vessel  in 
her  course)  in  each  fig¬ 
ure  is  always  less  than 
A  D  B  and  greater  than 
A  E  B  the  submerged 
(and  therefore  invisi¬ 
ble)  dangers  x  x  x  and 
xxx  are  avoided. 


dan'dill.  +  dandle. 
dan'dil-ly  (dAn'dY-lY),  a. 
Cherished  ;  petted.  Obs.  Scot. 
3r  Dial.  Eng.  —  n.  A  pet.  Scot. 
dan'di-ly,  adv.  of  dandy. 

Dan  din',  George  (zhCrzh  dax'- 
d&>').  [F.l  The  hero  of  Mo- 
liere’scomeay  of  thesamename, 
a  wealthy  French  citizen,  who 
married  above  his  rank  and  is 
outwitted  on  all  occasions  by  his 
wife,  Angelique,  and  her  lover. 
He  constantly  reproaches  him¬ 
self  with  “  Vous  l’avez  voulu, 
George  Dandin "  (You  would 
have  it  so.  George  Dandin). 
dandi-zette',  dan  di-sette' 
(dttn'dT-zet'),  7i .  [Formed  in 
imitation  of  F.]  Female  dandy, 
dan'dl.  Dandle.  Ref.  Sp. 
dan'dld  Dandled.  RefiSp. 
dan'dler  (dttn'dlCr),  n.  One 
who  dandles. 

dan'dling,  p.  pr.  Sr  vb.  n.  of 
dandle.  —  dan'dling-ly,  adv. 
dan'dling,  n.  [See  dandle,  v.] 
A  fondling.  Obs. 


D  and  N  columns.  See  com¬ 
mutation  COLUMNS, 
d&n'driff.  Vnr.  of  dandruff. 
dan'druf.  Dandruff.  Ref.  Sp. 
dan'dy,  n.,  or  dandy  fever.  See 
DENGUE. 

dandy  funk.  Hard  tack  soaked 
in  water  and  baked  with  grease 
and  molasses.  Nant.  Slang. 
dan'dy-ish,  a.  See-iSH. 
dan'dy-ism  (-Tz’m),  n.  See  -ism. 
dan'dy-ize,  v.  t.  Sc  i.  See  -tze. 
Dandy  King  Joachim  Murat 
( 1771-1815),  King  of  Naples;  — 
so  called  from  his  fondness  for 
personal  adornment, 
dan'dy-ling,  n.  See  1st  -lino. 
dan'dy-prat.  Var.  of  dandi- 
prat. 

dane'ball',  n.  =  Danewort 
Dan'e-brog.  Var.  of  Danne- 
broo. 

Dane  flower,  Dane's  flower 

The  pasque  flower.  Dial.  Eng. 
Dane'-lage.  +  Danelaw. 
Dane'weed7,  Dane’s '-weed',  n. 
a  A  coarse  European  apiaceous 


herb  ( Eryn'gium  campestre). 
Obs.  b  =  Danewort. 

Dan'forth’s  oil  (d&n'furths).  = 
NAPHTHA,  3.  [pret.  of  DING. I 
dang(ddng).  Obs.,  Scot. .or  dial. I 
dang,  v.  t.  =  dino.  Dial.  Eng. 
Sr  Scot.  [euphemism.  I 

dang  (dftng),  v.  =damn;  —  a| 
dan^ger,  >■.  t.  Obs.  1.  To  make 
liable  or  legally  bound. 

2.  To  endanger.  Shak. 
d&n'ger-ful.  a.  Dangerous.  Obs. 
or  Dud.  Eng.  —  dan'ger-ful-ly, 
adv. 

dan'ger-less,  a.  See -less. 
dan'ger  some,  a.  [See  1st  -some.] 
Dangerous.  Obs.  or  R. 
dan'gl.  Dangle.  Ref.  Sp. 
dan'gld.  Dangled.  Ret.  Sp. 
dan'gle-ber'ry,  n.  a  =  tangle- 
berry.  b  The  deer  berry, 
dan'gle  ment,  n.  1.  Dangling. 
2.  pi.  Fringes;  finery.  Dial.  Eng. 
dan'gling,  />.  pr.  Serb.  n.  of  dan¬ 
gle.  —  dan'gling-ly,  adv. 
Da'ni-an  (da'nl-dn),  a.  [LL. 
Drnia  Denmark; —named  from 


its  development  in  Denmark.] 
Oeol.  Designating  a  subdivision 
of  the  European  Cretaceous. 
See  geology.  Chart. 

Dan'ic  (d&n'Yk  ;  da'nlk),  a.  [L. 
Damons.)  Danish.  Rare. 
Dan'i-cism  (diin'Y-sYz’m),  7j.  A 
Danish  idiom  or  expression. 
Dan'iel-ites  (d&n'y  <?  1-T  ts),  n. 
pi.;  sing.  Danielite.  [After 
Daniel  Philipovitch,  founder  of 
the  sect.]  =  Khlysty. 
Dan'isk  (dttn'Tsk),  a.  [Cf. 
Dansk.]  Danish.  Obs. 
Dan'ism  (dan'Yz’m),  n.  =  Dan- 

D  I'M. 

Dani-za'tion  (-Y-za'shiZn),  n. 
Act  of  making  Danish. 
Dan'-Ja'an  (dfln/ja'rfn).  Bib. 
dank,  v.  t.  Sc  i.  To  dampen;  driz¬ 
zle;  depress.  Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 
Dan-ka'li  (dai)-kti'l£ ),  n.;  pi. 
Danakil.  Ethnol.  =  Afar. 
dank'ly.  adv.  of  dank. 
dank'ne8s.  n.  See  -ness. 
danks  (dttpks),  w.  Mining.  Black 
shale  intermixed  with  fine  coal. 


j-udge  ;  —  masc.  prop.  name.  F.  Da'nieV  (d&toyBF) ;  It. 
Da-niel'le  (da-nySl'la) ;  G.  Daniel  (da'ne-61).  —  Dim.  Dan. 

2.  Bib.  a  A  Hebrew  prophet,  captive  at  Babylon.  Rein¬ 
terpreted  the  dreams  of  Nebuchadrezzar  and  the  hand¬ 
writing  on  the  wall  for  Belshazzar  (see  Belshazzar),  and 
was  delivered  by  God  from  the  lions  into  whose  den  he 
was  thrown  for  refusing  to  obey  a  decree  of  King  Darius. 

3.  A  prophetical  book  of  the  Old  Testament,  the  fourth  of 
the  major  prophets.  See  Old  Testament. 

Dan'lell’s  cell  (din'yelz).  [After  John  F.  Daniell  (1790- 
1845),  English  physicist.]  Elec.  A  cell  having  as  its  elec¬ 
trodes  copper  in  a  copper  sulphate  solution  and  zinc  in 
dilute  sulphuric  acid  or  zinc  sulphate,  the  two  solutions 
being  separated  by  a  porous  partition  (usually  an  unglazed 
porcelain  cup).  Its  E.  M.  F.  is  about 
1.1  volts,  and  it  is  very  constant. 

Daniell’ s  hygrometer.  A  hygrom¬ 
eter  consistmg  of  a  bent  glass  tube 
terminating  in  bulbs,  one  covered 
with  muslin,  the  other  of  black  glass 
containing  ether  and  a  thermometer. 

Ether  being  poured  on  the  muslin,  the 
black  ball  cools  by  the  evaporation  of 
the  ether  within  and  becomes  covered 
with  dew;  the  inclosed  thermometer 
then  gives  the  dew  point,  which,  com- 
pared  with  the  reading  of  one  in  the 
air,  determines  the  humidity. 

Dan'lsh  (dan'Tsh),  a.  [See  Dane.]  Of 
or  pertaining  to  the  Danes  or  their 
language  or  country.  —  n.  The  lan-  Darnell’s  Hygrometer, 
guage  of  the  Danes,  the  liteiature  of  which  dates  chiefly 
from  the  16th  century.  See  Indo-European. 

Danish  balance,  a  balance  consisting  of  a  graduated  beam 
with  a  bob  at  one  end  and  a  scale  pan  at  the  other.  The 
fulcrum  glides  along  the  beam,  ana  its  position  when  the 
beam  is  balanced  indicates  the  weight  of  the  object  in 
the  pan.  —  D.  gambit.  See  chess,  the  game. 

Dan'it©  (dSu'It),  n.  1.  A  descendant  of  Dan  ;  an  Israelite 
of  the  tribe  of  Dan.  Judges  xiii.  2. 

2.  [In  remembrance  of  the  prophecy  in  Gen.  xlix.  17,  “  Dan 
shall  be  a  serpent  by  the  way,”  etc.]  One  of  an  alleged 
secret  association  (the  Danite  Band)  of  Mormons,  formed 
about  1S37,  to  which  many  crimes  and  atrocities  have  been 
attributed  ;  also  (as  a  political  nickname),  an  anti-Douglas 
Democrat  iu  the  Illinois  senatorial  campaign  of  1858. 
dank  (d2qk),  a.;  dank'er  (-er);  dank'est.  [Cf.  Sw*.  dial. 
dank  a  moist  place  in  a  field,  Icel.  dbkk  pit,  pool ;  possibly 
akin  to  E.  damp.]  1.  Damp  ;  moist ;  humid  ;  wet ;  esp., 
disagreeably  or  pestiferously  moist  or  wet. 

Now  that  the  fields  are  dank  and  ways  are  mire.  Milton. 
2.  Rank  ;  —  said  of  vegetation  growing  in  damp  places. 
Syn.  —  See  moist. 

dank.  n.  Moisture  ;  wetness  ;  also,  a  wet  place.  Obs. 
dank'lsh.  a.  Somewhat  dank.  —  dank'ish-ness.  n. 
Dan'ne-brog  (d5n'^-br5g),  n.  [Dan.]  1.  The  national  flag 
of  Denmark,  a  red  swallow-tailed  standard  bearing  a  wrhite 
cross  about  the  center  of  which  is  placed  a  white  square 
containing  the  royal  arms  with  the  collars  of  the  orders 
of  the  Elephant  and  of  the  Dannebrog  underneath  them. 

2.  A  Danish  order  of  knighthood.  See  under  order. 

3.  A  well-known  garden  poppy  having  red  flowers  with  a 
white  cross  at  the  base. 

dan'ne -mo-rite  (d&n'e-mo-rlt),  ».  [From  Dannemora , 
Sweden,  its  locality.]  Min.  A  columnar  or  fibrous  variety 
of  amphibole,  containing  iron  and  manganese. 

Da'no-  (da'no-).  [See  Dane.]  Combining  form  signifying 
consisting  of,  or  pertaining  to,  the  Danish  language  or  race ; 
ns,  Dawo-Norwegian  ;  Z>rt«o-Eskimo. 

II  dan  seuse7  (diiN'sQz'),  n. ;  pi.  -seuses  (F.  -sGz').  [F.,  fr. 
danser  to  dance.]  A  professional  female  dancer ;  a  woman 
who  dances  at  a  public  exhibition,  as  in  a  ballet. 

Dan'te  an  (d£n'te-5n ;  dan-te'an),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to 
the  poet  Dante  or  his  writings  ;  Dantesque  (which  see).  — 
n.  A  student  or  admirer  of  Dante. 

Dan  tes.  Ed  mond'  (ad'mflN'  daN'tfts').  In  Dumas’s 
“  C Quilt  of  Monte  Cristo,”  the  hero,  a  young  sailor,  who 
is  the  victim  of  the  plotting  of  three  men.  After  fourteen 
years’  imprisonment  in  the  Chateau  d'lf,  he  escapes,  pos¬ 
sesses  himself  of  the  treasure  on  the  isle  of  Monte  Cristo, 
and  reappears  as  the  Count  of  Monte  Cristo,  assuming 
other  names  while  carrying  out  his  successful  revenge. 

Dan  tesque'  (dSn-tSsk'),  a.  [It.  Dantesco.]  Of  or  pertain¬ 
ing  to  Dante  ;  Danteau  ;  esp.,  characteristic  of,  or  resem¬ 
bling,  Dante  or  his  work,  which,  notably  in  the  “  Inferno,” 
is  distinguished  by  sublimity  and  vividness  of  imagination, 
austerity  of  feeling,  and  brooding  and  subtle  reflection. 
Dan-tho'nl-a  (d5n-tho'nT-d),  n.  [NL.,  after  Etienne  Dan- 
t koine ,  French  botanist.]  Bot.  A  genus  of  grasses  con¬ 
taining  about  100  species,  chiefly  South  African.  They 
have  contracted  or  open  panicles  and  flat  or  convolute 
leaves.  Some  American  species  are  useful  for  fodder. 
Dan'u  (dSn'oo),  n.  Cell.  Myth.  The  Gaelic  mother  of  the 
gods,  cognate  with  the  Cymric  goddess  Don.  She  was  prob¬ 
ably  an  eurth  goddess,  and  is  represented  as  ancestress  of  the 
forces  of  light  and  knowledge,  the  Tuatha  De  Danann,  who 
overcame  the  powe  rs  of  darkness,  the  Fomors,  or  giants. 
Da-nu'bi-an  (dd-nu'M-tfn),  a.  Pert,  to,  or  bordering  on, 
the  river  Danube.  —  Danubian  reed,  the  giant  reed  (Arundo 
dona.r) ;  —  so  called  iu  Australia,  w'here  it  is  cultivated, 
dap  (dap),  v.  i.  ;  dapped  (dSpt) ;  dap'ping.  [Cf.  dip,  dab.] 
1.  Angling.  To  drop,  or  fish  by  dropping,  the  bait  gently 
on  the  wrater  ;  to  dibble. 


Dan'nah  (dfin'd).  Bib. 
dan'ning,  n.  [dan,  ti.]  Draw¬ 
ing  coal  in  dans,  —  a  work  per¬ 
formed  hy  boys.  Local,  Eng. 
dan 'nock  (dan'iZk  ;  dan'-),  n. 
A  hedger’s  glove  of  thick  un¬ 
tanned  leather.  Dial.  Eng. 
danse,  n.  =  dancette.  Obs. 

|l  danse'  ma'ca'bre  (daNs'  ma'- 
ka'br’).  [F.]  =>  dance  of 

death. 

Dansk  ( dSnskl.G.  [Dan.]  =  Dan¬ 
ish.  O'  s.  —  Dansfe'er,  n.  Obs. 

I|  dans7  les  pe-tites7  boites[,  lea 
Dons  on  guenta'  (dax'  la  p’- 
tet'  bwat,  la  bdN-zfiN'gaN'). 
In  the  small  boxes,  the  good 
ointments  ;  —  a  consolation  to 
persons  of  small  stature, 
dant  (diint).  Obs.  or  Scot.  var. 
of  daunt,  v.  [Eng.\ 

dant(ddnt).  n.  Soft  coal.  Dial.  | 
dant,  7i.  [Cf.  OD.  dante  a  base, 
babbling  woman.]  A  word  mean¬ 
ing,  perhaps,  a  profligate  wom¬ 
an.  Obs.  S-  R.  [scholar.  | 

Dan'tiet'  dftn'tYst),  n.  A  Dante' 


da  n't  on.  Var.  of  da  unton. 
Dial.  Eng.  Sc  Scot. 

Dan- tophi 'i-list  (d&n-tOf'Y-lYst), 
n.  [ Dante  the  poet  -f  - phile .] 
A  lover  of  Dante, 
danz.  f  dan,  title, 
da'o  (da'O),  n.  Any  of  several 
Philippine  nnacardiaceous  trees 
of  tne  genus  Dracontomelum, 
with  light  reddish  wood, 
dap  (d&p  ;  d&p).n.  [Cf.  dap,  r.] 
Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng.  1.  Action  ; 
trick  ;  pi.,  ways  :  habits  ;  also, 
looks  ;  likeness  ;  image. 

2.  Bound  ;  bounce  ;  skip, 
da-pat 'i-cal  (d«-pftt'i-kr?l),  a. 
[L.  dapa ficus,  fr.  daps  feast.] 
Sumptuous.  Obs. 
dap'-dap'  (diip'dap'),  n.  [Tag. 
and  Visavan.l  The  East  Indian 
coral  tree.  Phil.  I. 
dape.  ^  dap. 

Da-pe'di-um  (dd-pe'dY-t<m),  n. 
[NL.,  fr.  Gr.  SdneSov  a  level 
surface,  floor.]  Zool.  A  genus 
of  extinct  Mesozoic,  esp.  Lmssic, 
ganoid  fishes  of  the  group  Lepi- 


«*Tod,  foot ;  out,  oil ;  chair  ;  go  ;  sing,  iqk  ;  44*en,  thin  ;  nature,  verdure  (250) ;  K  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  acli  (144) ;  boN  ;  yet ;  zli  —  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Guidh. 

Full  explanations  of  Abbreviations,  Signs,  etc.,  Immediately  precede  the  Vocabulary. 
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DARKLY 


2.  To  dip  gently  or  quickly  into  water,  as  a  bird. 

3.  To  rebound  ;  to  skip,  as  a  stone  over  water. 

Daph'ne  (dSf'ue),  n.  [L.,  fr.  Gr.  Aa^n?.]  1.  Gr.  Myth. 

A  nymph,  daughter  of  Peneus  (in  some  versions,  Ladon), 
pursued  first  by  Leucippus  and  afterwards  by  Apollo,  from 
whom  she  escapes  by  being  transformed  into  a  laurel  tree. 

2.  [7.  c.]  The  laurel.  Hence  [cap.]  :  Bot.  Agenusofthy- 
melaeaceous  shrubs  of  Europe  and  Asia,  having  tetramer- 
oub,  often  fragrant  apetalous  flowers,  with  a  colored  calyx 
resembling  a  corolla;  also  [Lc.],  a  plant  of  this  genus.  Some 
species,  as  the  mezereon  (D.  mezereum )  and  spurge  laurel 
(I).  laureola ),  are  cultivated  for  ornament,  ana  are  used  in 
medicine  as  stimulants^vesicatories,  and  purgatives.  The 
fibrous  bark  of  various  East  Indian  species  is  used  in  mak¬ 
ing  paper.  Most  of  them  possess  an  acrid  property. 

Daph'nl-a  (daf'nl-d),  to.  [NL.]  Zool.  A  genus  of  minute 
fresh-water  ento-  ■  a,  r 

mostracan  crusta¬ 
ceans  of  the  order 
Cladocera. 

daph'nin  (-nYn),  to. 


Chem.  A  bitter  crys-  I  /Am 
talline  glucoside,  'I r|\\ 

'H20 ,  OC-  *  \ 


cuiriug  in  Daphne  Daphnia,  much  enlarged.  A  A' A"  Ali- 
mezereum  and  D.  mentary  Canal ;  H  Heart ;  B  Egg  Sac  ; 
alpina.  L  Liver  ;  E  Eye  ;  C  Antenna  ;  O  Ce- 

Daph'nis  (-ills),  n.  phalic  Ganglion  ;  S  Shell  Gland. 

[L.,  fr.  Gr.  Ad^m.]  Class.  Myth.  A  Sicilian  shepherd, 
son  of  Hermes.  He  was  a  pupil  of  Pan  on  the  flute,  and 
was  regarded  as  the  inventor  of  bucolic  poetry.  When  a  Naiad, 
to  whom  he  was  faithless,  punished  him  with  blindness,  Hermes 
translated  him  to  heaven.  The  name  is  frequently  given  to 
shepherds  or  rustics. 

Daphnia  and  Chlo'e  (klo'e),  a  pair  of  lovers,  in  the  Greek 
pastoral  romance  of  the  same  name  attributed  to  Longus 
(4th  or  5th  century). 

dap'i-fer  (dSp'T-fer),  n.  [L. ;  daps  a  feast  -f-  j err e  to  bear.] 
One  who  brings  meat  to  the  table  ;  hence,  as  an  official 
title,  the  steward  of  the  king’s  or  a  nobleman’s  household, 
dap'per  (dSp'er),  a.  [ME.  daper;  prob.  fr.  D.  dapper 
brave,  valiant;  akin  to  G.  tapfer  brave,  OHG.  taphar  heavy, 
weighty,  OSlav.  dobru  good,  Russ  dobry.~\  Little  and  ac¬ 
tive  ;  spruce  ;  trim  ;  neat  in  dress  or  appearance  ;  lively. 

He  wondered  how  so  many  provinces  could  be  held  in  subjec¬ 
tion  by  such  a  dapper  little  man.  Milton. 

Sharp-nosed,  dapper  steam  yachts.  Julian  Hawthorne 
Syn.  —  See  finical. 

dap'ple  (d2p'’l),  n.  [Cf .  Icel.  depill  a  spot,  a  dot,  a  dog  with 
spots  over  the  eyes,  dapi  a  pool ;  perh.  orig.  a  small  splash 
or  blot.]  1.  One  of  the  spots  on  a  dappled  animal.  Obs. 

2.  Dappled  state  or  appearance  ,  spotting  ;  clouding. 

3.  A  dappled  animal,  as  a  horse. 

dap'ple,  v.  t.  ;  dap'pled  (-’Id) ;  dap'pling  (-ITng).  To  va¬ 
riegate  with  spots.  —  v.  i.  To  become  dappled. 

The  gentle  day,  .  .  . 

Dapples  the  drowsy  east  with  spots  of  gray.  Shak. 
The  dappled  pink  and  blushing  rose.  Prior. 

dap'pled  (d5p/’ld),  p.  a.  Marked  with  small  spots,  esp.  of 
gray  ;  as,  a  dappled  horse  ;  a  dappled  fawn. 

Some  dappled  mists  still  floated  along  the  peaks.  Scott. 

dap'ple-gray'  or  -grey',  a.  Also  dap'pled-gray'  or 
—grey'.  Gray  variegated  with  spots  or  patches  of  a  differ¬ 
ent!  shade.  “  His  steed  was  all  dapple-gray .”  Chaucer. 
dar'by  (dar'bY),  to.  ;  pi.  -bies  (-bYz).  1.  pi.  Manacles  ;  hand¬ 
cuffs  ;  also,  fetters  ;  —  prob.  orig.  from  a  phrase,  “  Father 
Derby’s  JbaDds,”  designating  a  bond  by  which  a  borrower 
was  put  in  the  power  of  a  money  lender.  Cant.  Scott. 

2.  Cash  ;  ready  money.  Obs.  Slang. 

3.  Short  for  Derby  ale ,  ale  from  Derby,  Eng.,  which  was 
formerly  famous. 

4.  A  plasterer’s  float,  consisting  of  a  narrow  strip  of  wood, 
having  two  handles,  used  in  smoothing  ceilings,  etc. ;  also,  a 
trowel  with  a  handle  elevated  above  the  blade  for  similar  use. 

Darby  and  Joan  (jon ;  jo-5n').  A  married  couple,  esp.  an 
elderly  couple,  who  live  in  a  state  of  conjugal  felicity,  in¬ 
different  to  the  society  of  others;  —  a  humorous  designa¬ 
tion  said  to  have  been  originally  used  in  an  18th-century 
ballad,  “  The  Happy  Old  Couple,”  by  Henry  Woodfall,  who 
is  said  to  have  been  apprenticed  to  John  Darby,  a  printer. 
Dar'by  ite  (dar'bY-it),  TO.  One  of  the  Plymouth  Brethren, 
or  of  a  sect  among  them  ;  —  so  called  from  their  leader, 
John  Nelson  Darby.  —  Dar'by-lsm  (-Yz’m),  to. 

Dar  cet’s'  al  loy'  or  met'al  (dar'sazO.  [After  Jean  Dar- 
cet ,  French  chemist.]  A  fusible  metal  composed  of  bis¬ 
muth,  lead,  and  tin  in  the  proportions  8:5:3  or  8:4:4. 
Mercury  is  sometimes  added. 

Dar'dan  (diir'dan),  Dar-da'nl-an  (dar  da'nT-Sn),  a.  <t*  to. 

[L.  Dardanus ,  Dardanius .]  Trojan.  Shak. 

dare  (dSr),  v.  i.;  pret.  durst  (dfirst)  or  dared  (dflrd) ;  p.p. 
dared  ;  p.pr.  <&  vb.  to.  dar'ing.  (See  Note  below.)  [ME. 
I  dar,  dear,  I  dare,  pret.  dorste ,  durste ,  AS.  ic  dear  I  dare, 
imp.  dorste ,  inf.  durran  ;  akin  to  OS.  gidar ,  gidorsta ,  gi- 
durran,  OHG.  tar,  torsta,  turran ,  Goth,  gadars ,  gadaursta , 
gadaursan ,  Gr.  Oapaeiv,  (Dappeiv,  to  be  bold,  Oapavs,  Opaavt, 
bold,  Skr.  dhfsh  to  be  bold.]  To  have  adequate  or  suffi¬ 
cient  courage  for  any  purpose  ;  to  be  bold  or  venturesome ; 
not  to  be  afraid;  to  venture;  —  followed  by  an  infinitive 
with  or  without  to ,  or  sometimes  having  an  infinitive  im¬ 
plied  but  not  expressed. 

I  dare  do  all  that  may  become  a  man  ; 

Who  dares  do  more  is  none.  Shak. 

Who  dared  to  sully  her  sweet  love  with  suspicion.  Thackeray . 
The  present  dare  is  an  original  preterit  form,  so 
that  the  3d  sing,  is  he  dare ;  but  this  is  now  often  replaced 


dostei,  having  a  deep,  laterally 
compressed  body.  Da-pe'dl-us 
(do-pe'dY-tts)  is  a  synonym, 
daper.  dapper. 

[I  da'pes  in-emp'tae  (da'pez  Yn- 
emp'Le).  [L.]  Unbought  feasts, 
that  is,  of  no  cost  because  made 
up  of  home  products.  Adapted 
from  Horace  ( Epodes ,  II.  48), 
Vergil  ( Georgies ,  IV.  133). 
Daph-na'lea  (dttf-na'lez),  n.  pi. 
[NL.  See  Daphne.]  Bot.  In 
Lindley’s  classification,  an  alli¬ 
ance  nearly  coextensive  with  the 
Thymela?ales.  —  daph'nal,  a. 
Daph'ne  (d&f'n?).  Bib. 
Daj>h'ne-an  (dttf'nP-dfn  ;  d&f- 
ne,dn),_a.  [L.  Daphnarus,  Gr. 
Aa(/>pato?.]  Of  or  pertaining  to 
Daphne  ;  hence,  shv  ;  bashful. 
Daph  ne-pho'ri-a  (dftf/nf-f6'rl- 
d),  n.  pi.  [Gr.  $a(f>»nj<J>opia; 
Sa(f)vn  laurel  +  <£epe iv  to  bear.] 


Gr.  Relig.  A  festival  of  Apollo 
held  at  Thebes  every  eight  years, 
daph'ne- tin  (dttf'nP-tln),  n. 
Chem.  A  decomposition  prod¬ 
uct,  CnH,}04H20,  of  daphnin. 
It  is  a  derivative  of  coumarin. 
daph'ni-oid,  daph'noid,  a. 
[ Daphnia  -4-  -oid  ]  Zool.  Like, 
or  pert,  to,  the  genus  Daphnia. 
daph'no-man'cy  (d&f'nG- 
mftn/sY),  n.  [Gr.  Sa(f>yrj  the 
laurel  +  -money.]  Divination 
by  the  laurel.  Ohs. 
dap'i-co  (dfip'Y-k5),  n.  Caout¬ 
chouc  obtained  from  Hevea 
guianensis  and  other  species  of 
Hevea.  S.  Amer. 
dap'l.  Dapple.  Ref.  Sp. 
dap 'Id.  Dappled.  Ref.  Sp. 
dap'pel.  d*  dapple,  [fellow. I 
dap'per-ling,  n.  A  little  dapper | 
dap'ple,  a.  =  dappled. 
dap'ple-bay7,  n.  A  dappled 
bay  horse. 


by  he  dares ,  esp.  when  transitive  or  when  followed  by  to , 
in  which  construction  durst  also  is  now  replaced  by  dared. 
As  a  preterit  subjunctive  or  conditional,  durst  (like  could , 
would ,  etc.)  is  often  used  of  an  indefinite  present  time. 

You  know  one  dare  not  discover  you.  Dryden 
The  fellow  dares  not  deceive  me  Shak. 

Here  boldly  spread  thy  hands,  no  venom’d  weed 
Dares  blister  them,  no  slimy  snail  dare  creep  Beau.  Sr  FI 
dare  say.  a  Prop.,  to  be  not  afraid  to  say  ;  to  venture  to 
affirm,  b  To  venture  to  say,  as  probably  so ;  to  presume  ; — 
chiefly  in  the  parenthetical  phrase,  I  dare  say  (or  daresay), 
dare  (dSr),  v.  t. ;  dared  (dSrd) ;  dar'ing.  1.  To  have 
courage  for  ;  to  venture  to  do,  meet,  face,  or  undertake. 

What  high  concentration  of  steady  feelings  makes  men  dare 
everything  and  do  anything  ?  Bagehot. 

To  wrest  it  from  barbarism,  to  dare  its  solitudes.  Cent.  Mag. 
2.  To  meet  defiantly  ;  to  challenge  ;  to  defy. 

Time,  I  dare  thee  to  discover 
Such  a  youth  and  such  a  lover.  Dryden. 

dare,  TO.  1.  Act  of  daring  or  defying  ;  defiance  ;  challenge. 

Sextus  Pompeius 

Hath  given  the  dare  to  Caesar  Shak. 

2.  Daring;  veuturesomeness ;  boldness.  Rare. 

It  lends  a  luster  . 

A  larger  dare  to  our  great  enterprise.  Shak 

dare,  v.  i.  [ME.  darien ,  dearien ,  to  lie  hidden,  be  timid.] 

1.  To  be  frightened ;  tremble  with  fear.  Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 

2.  To  look  fixedly  or  stupidly  ;  to  stare  or  gaze.  Obs. 

3.  To  lie  motionless  or  hid  ;  to  crouch  ;  to  lurk.  Obs. 
dare,  v.  t.  Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng.  1.  To  terrify  ,  to  daunt. 

2.  To  daze  ;  to  paralyze;  to  dazzle  and  fascinate  ;  as,  to 
dare  larks  through  the  use  of  mirrors,  etc. 

3.  To  be  concealed  from  ;  to  escape  (one).  Wyeliffe. 

dare,  TO.  A  device  for  daring  larks.  Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 
dare,  n.  [ME.  Jar,  for  dars ,  the  s  being  taken  as  a  pi.  end¬ 
ing.  See  dace.]  The  European  dace.  Dial.  Eng. 

dare'-dev'il,  to.  A  recklessly  bold  fellow.  —  a.  Characteris¬ 
tic  of  a  dare-devil ;  reckless  ;  as,  dare-devil  excitement, 
dare '-devil- try,  TO. ;  pi.  -tries  (-trtz).  Reckless  mischief  ; 
the  action  of  a  dare-devil.  U.  S. 

darg,  dargue  (darg),  to.  [Scot.,  contr.  fr.  day  work .]  A 
day's  work ;  also,  a  fixed  amount  of  work,  whether  more 
or  less  than  that  of  a  day ;  a  task.  Dial.  Eng.  Scot. 
dar'ic  (dSr'Tk),  TO.  [Gr.  <5ap<fucos,  of  Per.  origin.]  Antiq. 
a  A  coin  of  ancient  Persia  of  nearly  pure  gold,  weighing 
usually  a  little  more  than  128  grains  (intrinsic  value  about 
$5.50)  and  bearing  on  one  side  the  figure  of  an  archer, 
b  A  silver  coin  of  about  86  grains,  having  the  figure  of 
an  archer,  and  hence,  in  modern  times,  called  a  daric. 
dar'ing  (d&r'Yng),^.  pr.  &  vb.  n .  of  dare.  —  dar'ing  ly, 
adv.  —  dar'ing  ness,  to. 

Syn.  —  See  rash. 

dari-ole'  (da/rY-ol'),  to.  [F.]  1.  A  crustade.  Obs. 

2.  A  shell  or  cup  of  pastry  filled  with  custard,  whipped 
cream,  crushed  macaroons,  etc. 
dark  (dark),  a.  ;  dark'er  (dar'ker) ;  dark'est.  [ME.  dark} 
derk ,  deork ,  AS.  deorc ;  cf.  OHG.  tarchanjan  to  hide.] 

1.  Destitute,  or  partially  destitute,  of  light ;  not  receiv¬ 
ing,  reflecting,  or  radiating  light;  wholly  or  partially 
black,  or  of  a  deep  shade  of  color  ;  not  light-colored  ;  as, 
a  dark  room  ;  a  dark  day  ;  dark  paint. 

In  the  dark  and  silent  grave.  #  Raleigh. 
Madmen  were  formerly  often  confined  in  a  dark 
house  or  room  to  quiet  them,  and  keeping  one  thus  con¬ 
fined  was  called  keeping  him  dark. 

Love  is  merely  a  madness,  and,  I  tell  you,  deserves  as  well  a 
dark  house  and  a  whip  as  madmen  do  Shak. 

2.  Destitute  of  moral  or  spiritual  light ;  evincing  black  or 
foul  traits  ;  vile  ;  wicked  ;  atrocious  ;  as,  a  dark  deed. 

Left  him  at  large  to  his  own  dark  designs.  Milton. 

3.  Destitute  of  sunniness  or  cheer  ;  gloomy  ;  dismal ;  sad; 
sullen  ;  frowning.  “  More  dark  and  dark  our  woes.”  Shak. 

There  is,  in  every  true  woman’s  heart,  a  spark  of  heavenly  fire, 
which  beams  and  blazes  in  the  dark  hour  of  adversity.  Irving. 

4.  Not  clear  to  the  understanding;  not  easily  seen  through; 
obscure  ;  enigmatic  ;  mysterious  ;  hidden  ;  secret. 

The  dark  problems  of  existence.  Shairp. 

6.  Reticent;  secretive  ;  mum  ;  as,  keep  dark  about  it. 

6.  Destitute  of  knowledge  and  culture  ;  in  spiritual  or  in¬ 
tellectual  darkness  ;  unrefined  ;  ignorant. 

The  age  wherein  he  lived  was  dark ,  but  he 
Could  not  want  light  who  taught  the  world  to  see.  Denham. 
7  Deprived  of  sight ;  blind  Obs.  or  Dial. 

He  was,  I  think,  at  this  time  quite  dark  Evelyn. 
8.  Not  known  to  the  public  ;  —  chiefly  in  dark  horse  (see 
in  phrases  below). 

Syn .  —  Unintelligible,  mysterious,  enigmatical,  recondite, 
abstruse,  indistinct,  faint;  ambiguous, uncertain.  —  Dark, 
opaque,  obscure,  dim,  vague.  In  its  literal  sense,  dark 
implies  total  or  partial  absence  of  light ;  opaque,  imper- 
viousness  to  light;  obscure  (see  etym.),  insufficiency  of 
light,  as  when  something  is  overclouded  or  covered  ;  dim, 
lack  of  brightness,  clearness,  or  distinctness;  vague 
(archaic  in  its  literal  sense)  is  synonymous  with  the  others 
in  its  fig.  sense  only  ;  as,  a  dark  room,  an  opaque  substance, 
“  the  day  misty  and  obscure  ”  ( Kane ),  a  dim  light,  ”  vague 
regardless  eyes  ”  (Keats).  Fig.,  the  w’ords  come  into  com¬ 
parison  as  applied  to  ideas  or  their  expression.  That  is 
dark  which  Is  mysterious  or  difficult  to  understand ;  as, 
“I  will  utter  dark  sayings  ”  ( Ps  lxxviii.  2);  “For  the 
drift  of  the  Maker  is  dark ”  (Tennyson).  That  is  opaque 
which  is  hard  to  see  through  or  (conversely)  impervious  to 
ideas ;  as,  “  They  eel  jpse  the  luminous  and  consoling  truths 
of  Scripture  by  putting  between  us  and  them  its  opaque  and 
dismal  truths ’r(J/.  Arnold) ;  “People  were  so  ridiculous 
.  .  .  thinking  their  own  lies  opaque  while  everybody  else^ ’s 
were  transparent  ”  (G.  Eliot)  .  That  is  obscure  which  lacks 
perspicuity ;  dim,  which  is,  as  it  were,  blurred  or  faint ; 


dar  (dar),  n.  [Ar.  dar.]  An 
abode  :  a  dwelling.  Oriental. 
dar  (dar;  dflr),  n.  [Per.  dar.] 
A  door  or  gate.  India  fir  Persia. 
D.  A.  R.  Abhr.  Daughters  of 
the  American  Revolution. 
Da'ra  (da'rd  ;  d&r'd).  Bib. 
Da-rap'ti  (dd-r&p'ti),  n.  Logic. 
See  mode,  third  figure. 

||  dar 'bar  (dflr' bar).  Var.  of 
durbar. 

D.  Arch.  Abbr.  Doctor  of 
Architecture. 

Dar'cy,  Mr.  (dar'sY).  See  Ben- 
net,  Elizabeth. 

Dard  (dtird),  n.  An  individual 
of  one  of  variou6Turko-Iranian 
tribes  of  Dardistan,  in  the  upper 
part  of  the  North weet  Frontier 
Province  of  India. 

Dar'da  (diir'dd).  Bib. 

||  dar  da-na'rl-us  (dar'da-na'rY- 
tts),  n.  [L.]  A  speculator  in 
grain;  a  forestalled 


||  dar-da'nl-um  (diir-da'nY-um), 
n.  [L.,  fr.  Dardanius  Dardani- 
an.]  A  golden  bracelet.  Obs. 
Dar'da-nus  (dar'dd-nus),  n.  [L., 
fr.  Gr.  AdpSayo?.]  Gr.  Myth. 
A  eon  of  Zeus  and  Electra  and 
the  ancestor  of  the  Trojans, 
dare,  a.  Stupid.  Obs. 

dare,  d*  DUC. 

dare'all'.  n.  =  dreadn aught. 
dare'-devll-lsm.  n.  See -ism. 
dare'ful,  a.  Full  of  daring. 

Il  da're  pon'dus  i-do'ne-a  fu'- 
mo.  [L.]  Things  fit  to  give 
weight  to  smoke.  Fersius(V.'20). 
dar'er  (dar'5r),  n.  One  who 
dares  or  defies. 

darf.  darfe.  d*  de^rf. 
dar'gah  (dfir'ga),  n.  [Hind.  & 
Per.  dargdh.]  Moham.  Law. 
The  shrine  of  a  saint, 
dar'gase''  (dar'gaz'),  n.  See 
petrooraphy. 

darg  days  (darg).  Feudalism. 


as,  “  An  author  is  obscure ,  when  his  conceptions  are  drm 
and  imperfect,  and  his  language  incorrect,  or  inappropri¬ 
ate,  or  involved  ”  (Coleridge).  That  is  vague  which  wants 
fixity  or  distinctness  of  outline  or  definition ;  as,  “  The 
rush  of  solemn  emotion  in  which  things  became  vague  and 
images  floated  uncertainly”  (G.  Eliot).  See  turbid;  cf. 

BRIGHT,  CLEAR. 

Dark  Ages  (a'jSz  ;  -jTz ;  7).  See  Middle  Ages.  —  D.  and  Bloody 
Ground,  Kentucky ;  —  said  to  be  the  significance  of  its 
name,  in  allusion  to  its  many  Indian  wars.  —  d.  box,  Photog. , 
a  box  from  which  the  light  is  wholly  excluded,  used  for 
storing  plates,  etc.  —  D.  Continent,  Africa,  as  formerly  little 
known,  or  in  allusion  to  the  barbarism  of  its  native  tribes.— 
d.  day,  any  day  characterized  by  great  darkness,  whether 
due  to  remarkably  dark  cloudiness,  smoke  from  forest 
fires,  volcanic  ashes,  or  the  like  ;  esp.,  May  19,  1780,  when 
a  remarkable  and  unexplained  darkness  extended  over  all 
New  England  (very  possibly  due  to  forest  fires).  —  d.  elves. 
Teut  Myth.  See  elf.  — d.  glass,  Astron .,  a  small  piece  of 
colored  optical  glass  attached  to  a  sextant  or  the  eyepiece 
of  a  telescope,  to  moderate  the  glare  or  heat,  esp.  in  ob¬ 
serving  the  sun.  — d.  heat,  Physics ,  the  heat  due  to  the 
infra-red  (see  infra-red)  rays  of  the  spectrum.  — d.  horse. 
Colloq.  a  In  racing,  a  horse  whose  chances  of  success  are 
not  known,  and  whose  capabilities  have  not  been  made  the 
subject  of  general  comment  or  of  wagers ;  an  unknown  or 
little-known  competitor  who  unexpectedly  wins,  b  Hence, 
Political  Cant ,  a  candidate  unexpectedly  nominated,  esp. 
as  a  compromise  of  jarring  factions.  —  d.  lantern,  a  lantern 
with  a  single  opening,  which  may  be  closed  so  as  to  con¬ 
ceal  the  lignt ;  —  called  also  buIVs-eye.  —  d.  light,  a  A  con¬ 
trivance  for  excluding  light,  etc. ;  esp.,  Naut a  deadlight. 
Obs.  b  Physics.  Invisible  actinic  rays;  ultra-violet  rays. 
—  d.  moon,  the  interval  of  a  few  days’  invisibility  of  the 
moon  when  near  conjunction  with  the  sun  ;  also,  tne  moon 
when  so  obscured.  —  d.  pine, camphorwood  (Calhtris  robus- 
ta).  —  d.  red  silver  ore,  pyrargyrite.  —  d.  room,  Photog.,  a 
room  kept  chemically  dark,  that  is,  free  from  actinic  rays, 
as  for  the  developing  of  sensitive  plates.  Ruby  or  orange 
light,  not  too  bright,  enables  the  worker  to  observe  the 
course  of  the  process.  —  d.  space,  Physics ,  in  a  vacuum  tube, 
a  space  near  the  cathode  which  remains  dark  during  the 
electrical  discharge,  esp.  the  small  dark  space  (called  the 
Crookes  space  or  the  first  dark  space)  within  the  negative- 

?ole  glow,  or  halo  at  the  cathode.  See  Crookes  space, 
llust.  —  d.  star,  Astron .,  an  invisible  or  very  feebly  lumi¬ 
nous  star.  It  is  evidently  impossible  to  estimate  tne  pro¬ 
portion  of  stars  that  are  “dark;”  it  is  conceivable  that 
these  may  greatly  outnumber  the  visible  ones.  That  many 
dark  stars  do  exist,  however,  is  shown  by  their  effects  on 
the  orbits  and  light  of  certain  luminous  stars,  and  by  the 
appearance  of  novae.  —  d.  whites.  =  Melanochroi. 
dark  (dark),  to.  1.  Absence  of  light;  darkness;  a  place 
where  or  the  time  when  there  is  little  or  no  light ;  night ; 
nightfall. 

Here  6tood  he  in  the  dark,  his  6harp  sword  out.  Shak. 
2.  A  dark  color  or  shade  ;  specif.,  a  dark  shade  or  dark 
part  in  a  painting,  engraving,  or  the  like  ;  as,  the  lights 
and  darks  are  well  contrasted. 

3.  The  condition  of  being  secret  or  obscure  ;  often,  under¬ 
hand  secrecy ;  as,  to  plot  in  the  dark  ;  also,  lack  of  enlight¬ 
enment  or  understanding;  ignorance;  esp.,  mystified  ig¬ 
norance  ;  as,  to  be  in  the  dark  about  something. 

Till  we  perceive  by  our  own  understandings,  we  are  as  much 
in  the  dark,  and  as  void  of  knowledge,  as  before.  Locke. 

dark,  v.  i. ;  darked  (darkt) ;  dark'ing.  1.  To  darken ; 
specif.,  to  be  eclipsed.  Obs. 

2.  To  lie  or  keep  concealed  or  unseen  ;  to  hide.  Obs. 

3.  To  listen  so  as  to  overhear ;  to  eavesdrop.  Dial.  Eng. 
dark,  v.  t.  To  darken  ;  to  obscure,  cloud,  dim,  blind,  sully, 
or  the  like.  Archaic.  M.  Arnold. 

dark'en  (dar'k’n),  v.  i.  ;  dark'ened  (-k’nd) ;  dark'en-ing. 
1.  To  grow  dark  ;  to  become  obscure,  clouded,  or  gloomy. 
2.  To  become  blind  ;  hence,  to  lose  insight  or  culture, 
dark'en,  v.  t.  1.  To  make  dark  or  black;  to  deprive  of 
light ;  to  obscure  ;  as,  a  darkened  room. 

So  spake  the  Sovran  Voice  ;  and  clouds  began 
To  darken  all  the  hill.  Milton. 

2.  To  render  dim  ;  to  deprive  of  vision  ;  to  blind. 

Let  their  eyes  be  darkened,  that  they  may  not  see.  Rom.  xi  10. 
3.  To  cloud,  obscure,  or  perplex  ;  to  render  less  clear. 

Who  is  this  that  darkeneth  counsel  by  words  without  knowl¬ 
edge  ?  Job  xxxviii.  2 

4.  To  cast  a  gloom  upon. 

With  these  forced  thoughts,  I  prithee,  darken  not 
The  mirth  of  the  feast.  Shak 

6.  To  make  foul ;  to  sully  ;  to  tarnish. 

Evils  enough  to  darken  all  his  goodness.  Shak. 

to  darken  one’s  or  the  door  or  doors,  to  enter  or  appear  at 
one’s  or  the  door  or  doors, 
dark'en  ing,  vb.  n.  1.  Act  of  making  dark. 

2.  Twilight ;  gloaming  ;  dusk.  Dial.  Eng.  <5c  Scot. 
dar'kle  (dar'k’l),  v.  i.  dr  t. ;  -kled  (-k’ld) ;  -kling  (-klTng). 
[From  darkling.  Oxf.  E.  D.]  To  be,  grow,  or  make  dark  ; 
to  be  in  the  dark;  to  become  clouded  or  gloomy,  as  the  face. 
His  honest  brows  darkling  as  he  looked  towards  me  Thackeray. 
dark'ling  (dark'llng),  adv.  [dark  -f-  2d  -ling.]  In  the 
dark.  “  We  were  left  darkling .”  Shak. 

dark'llng,  a.  Occurring  in  darkness;  characterized  by 
darkness  ;  darksome  ;  obscure. 

darkling  beetle,  any  of  numerous  beetles  of  the  family 
Tenebrionidae,  mostly  uniform  black  in  color  and  terres¬ 
trial  in  habits,  and  often  incapable  of  flight, 
dark'ly,  adv.  In  a  dark  manner  ;  specif.  :  a  In  the  dark  ; 
secretly,  b  With  a  dark  or  blackish  color,  c  With  a 
dark,  gloomy,  or  menacing  look  or  manner. 

Looking  darkly  at  the  clergyman.  Hawthorne. 
d  Obscurely  ;  vaguely ;  mysteriously,  e  With  imperfect 
light,  clearness,  or  knowledge  ;  dimly  ,  uncertainly. 


Days  of  work  done  for  the  feu¬ 
dal  lord  in  lieu  of  rent.  Scot  — 
darg'er  (diir'g?r),  dargs'man 
(dargz'man),  n.  Scot. 

Dar'go  (dar'go),  n.  A  member 
of  a  tribe  of  the  Caucasus  of 
Lezghian  affiliations, 
dargue.  Var.  of  darg. 
dar'i  (dur'Y),  n.  =  durra. 
dar'i-bah,  n  See  measure. 
Da/ri-en'  Scheme  (da'rY-Pn'; 
da'rl-^n).  A  plan  promoted  by 
a  Scotchman,  Wm.  Patterson,  to 
secure  the  trade  of  the  East  by 
using  a  route  across  the  isthmus 
of  Darien  (Panama)  The  Scot¬ 
tish  Parliament  (1095)  granted  a 
monopoly  of  trade  by  this  route, 
but  English  and  Spanish  opposi¬ 
tion  defeated  the  plan. 

Da'ri-i  (da'rY-T),  n.  Logtc.  See 
mode,  first  figure, 
daring  glass.  A  mirror  used  to 
dare  larks.  Obs. 


Da-ri'us(dd-rl't/s),n.  [L.,fr.  Gr. 
Aapeto?  fr  OPer.  Ddrayava- 
hush.]  Lit.,  possessing  wealth  i 
—  masc.  prop.  name.  L.  id. 
dark.  Var.  of  darg. 
dark,  adv.  Darkly, 
darkelong.  darkling 
dark'ena.  Darkened.  Ref.  Sp. 
dark'en-er,n  One  that  darkens, 
dark'ey.  Var.  of  darky. 
dark'ful.  a.  [AS.  deorqfull.] 
Full  of  darkness.  Rare. 
dark'head',  n.  Darkness.  Obs. 
dark'ie.  Var.  of  darky. 
dark'ish,  a.  Somewhat  dark  ; 
duskv.  —  dark'iBh-ness,  n. 
dark'ling,  n.  [See  1st  -lino.] 
1  A  child  of  darkness  ;  a  dark 
or  evil  being. 

2.  pi.  Art.  =  TENEBROSI. 
dark'lings  (dark'llngz),  adv. 
Darkling.  Rare. 
dark'ly  (dark'lY),  a.  Dark- 
looking  ;  darkish.  Rare 


ale,  senate,  care,  itm,  dccount,  arm,  ask,  sofa ;  eve,  Svent,  end,  recent,  maker ;  Ice,  Ill ;  old,  Sbey,  orb,  5dd,  s5ft,  connect ;  use,  unite,  firn,  fip,  circus,  menu ; 
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llark'ness  (dark'ugs),  n.  1.  Stake  or  quality  of  being  dark  ; 
specif.  :  a  Absence  of  light ;  blackness  ;  obscurity  ;  gloom. 

And  darkness  was  upon  the  face  of  the  deep.  Gen.  i.  2. 
b  Dark  quality  iu  shade  or  color,  c  A  state  of  ignorance 
or  error,  esp.  on  moral  or  religious  subjects  ;  hence,  wick¬ 
edness  ;  iniquity. 

Pursue  these  sons  of  darktiess :  drive  them  out 

From  all  heaven’s  bounds.  Milton. 

d  A  state  of  distress  or  trouble,  e  Privacy  ;  secrecy. 

What  I  tell  you  in  darkness,  that  speak  ye  in  light.  Matt.x.  27. 
f  Want  of  clearness  or  perspicuity;  obscurity  ;  as,  the 
darkness  of  a  subject,  or  of  a  discussion. 

2.  Deprivation  of  sight ;  blindness. 

dark'some  (dark'sihn),  a.  Dark  or  darkish  ;  gloomy  ; 
obscure  ;  shaded  ;  cheerless  ;  somber  ;  wicked.  Chiefly 

Poetic.  —  dark'some  ness,  n. 

Ue  brought  him  through  a  darksome ,  narrow  pass.  Spenser. 
dark'y,  dark'ey  (dar'ki),  n. ;  pi.  darkies,  -eys  (-kiz). 
Something  dark ;  as  :  a  The  night.  Slang,  b  A  dark 
lantern.  Slang,  c  A  negro.  Colloq.  d  A  blmd  person. 
Dial.  Eng. 

dar'ling  (dar'ling),  n.  [ME.  derling ,  deorling ,  AS.  deor- 
ling ;  deore  dear  -f-  -ling.  See  dear  ;  1st  -ling.]  1.  One 
dearly  beloved  ;  the  object  of  one’s  love. 

And  can  do  naught  but  wail  her  darling's  loss.  Shak. 

2.  A  favorite  ;  a  minion  ;  as,  the  darling  of  kings.  Archaic. 

3.  One  worthy  of  being  cherished  or  greatly  loved  ;  a  pet. 
dar'ling,  a.  Dearly  beloved  ;  regarded  with  especial 

kindness  and  tenderness  ;  favorite.  “  Some  darling  sci¬ 
ence.”  I.  Watts.  Darling  sin.”  Macaulay.  —  dar'- 
ilng-ly,  adv.  — dar'ling-ness.  n. 

Darling  lily.  A  handsome  Australian  amaryllidaceous 
plant  (Crinum  Jiaccidum)  bearing  white  flowers ;  — so 
called  from  the  river  Darling.  Its  bulbs  yield  a  substance 
similar  to  arrowroot. 

Darling  pea.  Either  of  two  Australian  species  of  Swain- 
sona  (S.  galegifolia  and  S.  greyana ),  with  pretty  racemose 
flowers.  They  are  very  poisonous  to  sheep  in  the  Darling 
River  district.  Called  also  poison  bush.  See  Swainsona. 
darn  (darn),  v.  t.  ;  darned  (darnd);  darn'ing.  [Formerly 
dern,  prob.  fr.  ME.  demen  to  conceal,  denie  secret,  hid¬ 
den,  AS.  derne ,  dyrne :  cf.  AS.  gcdyrnan  to  conceal,  E. 
dia'l.  darn  to  6top  up  a  hole  (not  iu  clothing),  OHG.  tarni 
secret.]  To  mend,  as  a  rent  or  hole,  with  interlacing 
stitches  of  yarn  or  thread  ;  to  sew  together  with  yarn  or 
thread  ;  as,  to  darn  stockings  ;  hence,  to  sew  with  a  stitch 
like  darning,  as  in  embroidery  or  lace  making, 
darn,  v.  i.  To  do  darning. 

dam,  71.  Act  or  result  of  darning  ;  a  place  darned, 
darned  (darnd),  p.  a.  Formed,  made,  or  mended  by 
darning.  — darned  embroidery,  a  kind  of  needlework,  origi¬ 
nating  in  India,  consisting  of  elaborate  designs  formed  of 
lines  worked  with  the  stitch  used  in  darning.  It  is  now 
usually  worked  on  huckaback,  Java  canvas,  etc.,  in  geo¬ 
metric  patterns,  or  as  a  background  to  an  outlined  design, 
dar'nel  (dar'nel),  n.  [ME.  darnel ,  demel ,  of  uncertain  ori¬ 
gin  ;  cf.dial.  F.  dame  lie,  Sw.  ddr-repe ;  peril,  named  from 
a  supposed  intoxicating  quality  of  the  plant,  and  akin  to 
Sw.  ddra  to  infatuate  ;  cf.  also  OF.  nielle ,  noielle,  a  plant 
with  black  seeds  growing  among  grain,  LL.  nig  ell  a,  dim. 
fr.  niger  black.]  a  An  annual  gmas  (Lolium  temulentiwi) 
found  as  a  weed  in  cornfields  and  other 
cultivated  grounds,  frequently  called 
also  bearded  darnel  on  account  of  its 
awned  flowering  glumes.  Its  seeds  are 
considered  poisonous,  b  Occasionally, 
any  other  species  of  Lolium ,  as  the  rye 
grass  (L.  perenne).  c  Any  cornfield 
weed.  Obs.  or  R. 

darn'ing,  p.  pr.  A  vb.  n.  of  darn. 

Specif.  :  vb.  n.  Things  darned  or  to  be 
darned,  collectively, 
darning  ball  or  last,  a  smooth,  hard  body, 
often  egg-shaped  or  spherical,  over 
which  a  material  is  stretched  to  facili¬ 
tate  darning  —d.  needle.  a  A  long, 
strong  needle  used  in  darning,  b  Any 
species  of  dragon  fly,  having  a  long, 
cylindrical  body,  likened  to  a  needle. 

See  DRAGON  FLY. 

da-ro'ga  )  (da-ro'gd),  n.  Also  da  ro'- 
da-ro'gah  I  gha.  [Hind,  darogha ,  fr. 

Per.  darogha  superintendent.]  A  gov¬ 
ernor,  chief  officer,  or  manager,  as,  un¬ 
der  the  Mongols,  the  governor  of  a  city 
or  province  ;  later,  a  head  of  a  depart¬ 
ment  under  a  native  government,  and 
esp.  the  head  of  a  police,  customs,  or 
excise  station.  India. 
dar'rein  (dSr'an  ;  dft-ran'),  a.  [OF.  dar-  Darnel  (Lolium 
rein ,  derrain ,  fr.  an  assumed  LL.  dere -  temulentum). 

tranus  ;  L.  de  -j-  retro  back,  backward.]  Law.  Last;  der¬ 
nier  ;  as  in  :  darrein  presentment,  the  last  presentation  to  an 
ecclesiastical  benefice ;  darrein  resort,  dernier,  or  last,  re¬ 
sort.  See  also  puis  darrein  continuance. 
dart  (dart),  n.  [OF.  dart ,  F.  dard  ;  prob.  of  G.  origin  ;  cf. 
OHG.  tart  javelin,  dart,  AS.  daraS ,  daroS ,  Sw.  dart  dag¬ 
ger,  Icel.  darratSr  dart.]  1.  A  pointed  missile  weapon,  in¬ 
tended  to  be  thrown  by  the  hand  ;  a  short  lance  ;  a  jave¬ 
lin  ;  hence,  any  sharp-pointed  missile  weapon,  as  an  arrow. 

2.  Anything  that  pierces  or  wounds  like  a  dart. 

3.  Anything  resembling  a  dart,  as  the  sting  of  an  insect, 
a  form  of  eel  spear,  etc.  ;  specif.  :  a  Surg.  A  dart-shaped 
piece  of  caustic,  b  Dressmaking.  A  short  seam  uniting 
two  edges  where  a  piece  has  been  cut  away  in  order  to  fit  a 
garment  to  the  figure  ;  as,  the  darts  in  a  bodice  or  skirt. 

4.  Act  of  darting  or  moving  like  a  dart  ;  a  quick  move¬ 


dark'mans  (dark'mrtnz),n.  The 
night.  Thieves'  Cant. 

Dar'kon  (dar'kbn).  Bib. 
dark'sum.  Darksome.  Ref.  Sp. 
Darling  plum.  Red  ironwood. 
Dar  ling- to'ni-a  (darding-to'- 
nT-a),  n.  [NL.,  after  Dr.  Wil¬ 
liam  Darlington ,  American  bot¬ 
anist.]  Svn.of  Chrysamphora. 
darn.  Var.  of  dern,  a.  Sr  v. 
Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng.  Sf  Scot. 
darn,  r.,  dar-na'tion  (diir-na'- 
shan).  darned  (darnd),  a. 
Colloquial  euphemisms  for 
DAMN,  DAMNATION,  DAMNED. 

Dar'nay,  Charles  (diir'na).  In 
Dickens’s  “Tale  of  Two  Cities,’’ 
the  assumed  name  of  Charles 
St.  Evremonde,  a  French 
Emigre  in  England. 


darnd.  Darned.  ReJ\  Sp. 
darn'er,  n.  One  who  darns  ;  a 
darning  needle. 

dar'nex  (diir'ngks),  dar'nick 
(-nYk).  +  noK.MCK.  [Dial.  Eng.  I 
darn  grass.  Wood  anemone.  | 
darnscipe  •^_dern.ship. 
da-roo' (dd-roo'),  n.,  or  daroo 
tree.  The  sycamore.  Egypt. 
darr  (dar),  n.  The  European 
black  tern. 

dar'rack,  dar'rak  (diir'i/k). 
Yars.  of  daro.  Scot.tf  Dial. Eng. 
darraign,  dar  rain.  +  n  era  ion. 
D’ Arrest's'  com'et  (du'rcsts'). 
See  comet.  [tain.  I 

darreyne.  d*  deraign ,  to  muin-| 
darse.  +  dace. 
d'Artagnan.  See  Artaonan,  d’. 
Dart'ford  war 'bier  (diirt'fgrd). 


ment ;  as,  to  make  a  dart  at  anything ;  also,  the  act  of 
throwing  a  dart  or  other  missile. 

5.  [See  dace.]  The  European  dace. 

6.  Plan;  method;  scheme.  Colloq.,  Australia. 

dart  (dart),  v.  t. ;  dakt'ed  ;  dart'ing.  1.  To  pierce  or 
transfix  with  or  as  with  a  dart,  or  the  like.  Obs.  » 

2  To  throw  with  a  sudden  effort  or  thrust,  as  a  dart  or 
other  missile  weapon  ;  to  hurl  or  launch. 

3.  To  throw  suddenly  or  rapidly  ;  to  send  forth  ;  to  emit; 
to  shoot ;  as,  the  sun  darts  forth  his  beams. 

Or  what  ill  eyes  malignant  glances  dart  f  Pope. 

4.  Dressmaking.  To  furnish  with  a  dart  or  darts. 

dart,  v.  i.  1.  To  throw  a  dart  or  other  missile.  Obs.  or  R. 

2.  To  move  like  a  dart ;  to  start  and  run  with  velocity ;  to 
shoot  rapidly  along  ;  as,  the  deer  darted  from  the  thicket, 
dar'tars  (dar'terz),  n.  [F.  dartre  eruption,  dandruff.]  A 
mange  affecting  the  head  of  sheep,  caused  by  the  mite 
Sarcoptes  scabiei ,  var.  ovis.  It  is  characterized  by  the 
eruption  of  papules  and  violent  pruritus ;  —  called  also 
black  muzzle. 

dart'er  (dar'ter),  n.  One  that  darts  ;  specif.  :  a  =  snake- 
bird.  b  Any  of  numerous  small  American  fresh-water 
fishes  closely  related  to  the 
perches,  so  called  from  their 
swift  and  sudden  movements 
when  disturbed  in  their  re¬ 
treats.  They  constitute  the  _  ,  ^  _ 

genus  Etheostoma  and  allied  Darter  (Boleosoma  olmstedi). 
genera,  and  form  a  subfamily,  Etheostomime,  of  the  Per- 
cidae,  or  a  family,  Etheostomidse.  c  The  archer  fish, 
dar'tle  (dar't’l),  v.  t.  ct*  i. ;  dar'tled  (-t'ld) ;  dar'tling 
(-tltng).  To  dart  repeatedly ; — frequentative  of  dart.  Rare. 

My  star  that  aartles  the  red  and  the  blue.  R.  Browning. 
Dar'tle.  Rosa.  In  Dickens’s  “David  Copperfield,”  a  clever, 
passionate  woman,  who  lives  as  companion  with  Mrs.  Steer- 
forth  and  has  an  unrequited  love  for  her  son.  Instead  of 
saying  things  directly,  she  usually  speaks  interrogatively. 
Dart'mouth  College  case  (dart'nmth).  Law.  A  case  in 
which  an  act  of  the  legislature  of  New  Hampshire  chang¬ 
ing  the  charter  of  Dartmouth  College  without  its  consent 
was  declared  (in  1819)  to  be  unconstitutional,  as  violating 
the  provision  of  the  Federal  Constitution  that  “  no  State 
shall  .  .  .  pass  any  .  .  .  law  impairing  the  obligation  of 
contracts.  Daniel  Webster  was  the  attorney  for  the 
college  The  decision  made  a  charter  granted  by  a  State  and  not 
expressly  reserving  the  right  to  change  it  a  contract  subject  to 
the  provision  mentioned,  and  the  opinion  was  by  John  Marshall 
The  effect  of  the  decision  in  supporting  the  inviolability  of  pri¬ 
vate  trusts,  limiting  State  sovereignty,  and  extending  tlie  scope 
of  the  Constitution’s  application,  has  been  far-reaching, 
dar'tos  (dar't5s),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  Sapr 65  Hayed.]  Anat. 
A  thin  layer  of  vascular  contractile  tissue,  containing  un¬ 
striped  muscle  fibers  but  no  fat,  beneath  the  skin  of  the 
scrotum.  —  dar-to'ic  (dar-to'Tk),  dar'toid  (dar'toid),  a. 
dar'tre  (dar't’r),  n.  [F.,  eruption,  dandruff.  Cf.  dartars  ] 
Med.  a  Any  herpetic  disease  of  the  skin  ;  tetter.  See 
herpes,  b  Veter.  Specif. :  dartars. 
dar'trous  (dar'trws),  a.  [F.  dartreux.]  Med.  Relating 
to,  or  of  the  nature  of,  dartre. 

dartrous  diathesis,  a  morbid  condition  predisposing  to  skin 
diseases,  such  as  eczema,  psoriasis,  and  pityriasis  ;  — also 
called  rheumic  diathesis,  and  herpetism. 

Dar  win'i  an  (dar-win'i-an),  a.  Of  or  pert,  to  the  natural¬ 
ist  Charles  R.  Darwin  (1S09-82),  his  theories  or  followers. 
Darwinian  curvature,  Plant  Physiol.,  the  curvature  in¬ 
duced  in  a  root  tip  by  various  forms  of  mechanical  irrita¬ 
tion.  It  differs  from  the  curvatures  of  other  sensitive  or¬ 
gans  in  that  the  stimulated  side  becomes  convex  instead  of 
concave,  and  is  probably  a  pathological  rather  than  a 
physiological  phenomenon.  —  D.  theory,  Biol.,  Darwinism. 
—  D.  tubercle,  or  Dar'win’s  tu'bor-cle  (dar'winz),  Anat.,  the 
slight  projection,  occasionally  present  on  the  edge  of  the 
external  human  ear,  which  represents  the  pointed  part  of 
the  ear  of  quadrupeds  ; —  called  also  Darwin’s  point,  proc¬ 
ess,  or  tip.  In  the  Bertillon  system  the  degrees  of  devel¬ 
opment  of  the  protuberance  are  discriminated  as  the  Dar¬ 
winian  nodosity,  barely  perceptible,  Darwinian  enlargement, 
a  blunt  swelling,  Darwinian  projection,  saw-tooth  form,  and 
the  pronounced  tubercle. 

Dar-win'i-an,  n.  An  advocate  of  Darwinism.  Cf.  Neo- 
Darwinian. 

Dar'win-ism  (dar'wTn-Tz’in),  n.  The  theory  of  the  origin 
and  perpetuation  of  new  species  of  animals  and  plants  pro¬ 
pounded  by  Charles  Robert  Darwin  (1809-82),  first  publicly 
stated  in  1858,  and  elaborated  in  a  work  entitled  “  The 
Origin  of  Species  by  Means  of  Natural  Selection,”  published 
in  1859.  The  theory  maintains  that  organisms  tend  to 
produce  offspring  varying  slightly  from  tneir  parents, *and 
that  the  process  of  natural  selection  (which  see)  tends  to 
favor  the  survival  of  individuals  whose  peculiarities  ren¬ 
der  them  best  adapted  to  their  environment;  also,  that, 
chiefly  by  the  continued  operation  of  these  factors,  new 
species  not  only  have  been  and  may  still  be  produced,  but 
organisms  of  widely  differing  groups  may  have  arisen  from 
common  ancestors.  This  view  involved  the  substitution 
of  a  theory  of  evolution  (which  see)  for  the  then  generally 
accepted  belief  in  the  immutability  and  separate  creation 
of  species,  though  Darwin  was  by  no  means  the  first  to 
suggest  such  a  theory.  Though  natural  selection  is  still 
universally  recognized  as  an  important  factor,  the  most 
recent  authorities  attribute  more  weight  than  did  Darwin 
to  other  influences  as  modifying  the  process  of  evolution. 
(Cf.  Lamarckism,  mutation.)  A  similar  theory  was  arrived 
at  independently  by  A.  R.  Wallace  and  announced  at  the 
same  time  as  that  of  Darwin. 

dash  (dSsh),  v.  t.  ;  dashed  (dSsht)  or  dasht  ;  dash'ing. 
[ME.  daschen ;  cf.  Dan.  daske  to  beat,  strike,  Sw.  daska, 
Dan.  &  Sw.  dask  blow'.]  1.  To  strike  or  cause  to  strike 
violently  or  crushingly  ;  hence,  to  break  or  smash  by  colli¬ 
sion  ;  to  shatter  ;  crush. 

Thou  shalt  dash  them  in  pieces  like  a  potter’s  vessel.  Ps.  ii.  9. 


2.  To  knock,  throw,  hurl,  or  thrust  (something)  away  or 
out,  or  against ,  upon,  or  into  something  else,  with  violence 
or  suddenness ;  as,  to  dash  one's  tears  away. 

If  you  flash  a  stone  against  a  stone  in  the  bottom  of  the  water, 
it  maketh  a  sound.  Bacon. 

3.  To  hurl  against  so  as  to  splash,  spot,  or  splotch  ;  to  be¬ 
spatter  ;  hence,  to  throw'  on  roughly,  in  the  manner  of  a 
splashing  fluid ;  as,  to  dash  color  on  a  canvas  ;  also,  to 
cause  to  have  the  appearance  of  being  splashed,  splotched, 
streaked,  or  spotted  ;  as,  a  landscape  dashed  with  sunlight. 

The  very  source  and  fount  of  day 

Is  dashed  with  wandering  isles  of  night.  Tennyson. 

4.  To  ruin  ;  frustrate  ;  bring  to  naught ;  as,  to  dash  (one’s) 
hopes.  “  To  perplex  and  dash  maturest  counsels.”  Milton. 

5.  To  put  to  shame  ;  confound  ;  confuse ;  also,  to  abash  ; 

depress  ;  as,  to  dash  one’s  spirits.  South. 

This  state  of  my  affairs  dashed  me  still  further  ;  and  indeed 
my  plight  on  that  third  morning  was  truly  pitiful.  Stevenson. 

6.  To  throw  in  or  on  in  a  rapid,  careless  manner  ;  to  mix, 
qualify,  or  adulterate,  by  throwing  in  something  of  a  dif¬ 
ferent  or  an  inferior  quality  ;  as,  to  dash  wine  with  water. 

7.  To  form,  w'rite,  or  sketch  rapidly  or  carelessly  ;  to  exe¬ 
cute  rapidly,  or  with  careless  haste  or  vigor ;  — often  with 
off ;  as,  to  dash  off  a  review  or  sermon. 

8.  To  erase  or  efface  by  a  stroke  or  dash  ;  —  usually  with 
out ;  also,  to  mark  with  dashes. 

9.  A  euphemism  for  damn,  or  a  mild  imprecation. 

dash  (d5sh),  v.  i.  1.  To  move  or  advance  violently  ;  to 
rush  ;  as,  the  locomotive  dashed  forward  ;  to  hurl  itself  or 
one’s  self  so  as  to  fall  or  strike  violently;  as,  the  waves  dash 
upon  the  rocks ;  to  run  violently  and  impetuously  or  with 
spirit;  as,  he  “ dashed  through  the  stream.”  W.  Morris. 

2  To  make  a  vain  show* ;  to  “  cut  a  dash.” 

dash,  n.  1.  Violent  striking  together  of  two  bodies  ;  colli¬ 
sion  ;  crash. 

2.  A  sudden  or  discouraging  check;  abashment;  as,  his 
hopes  received  a  dash. 

3.  The  striking  or  breaking  of  a  liquid  in  violent  motion  ; 
as,  the  dash  of  the  waves;  also,  the  sound  of  anything 
dashed  or  dashing  ;  as,  the  dash  of  oars. 

4.  A  small  quantity  or  portion  dashed,  or  appearing  as  if 
dashed,  into  or  upon  anything  ;  a  slight  admixture,  infu¬ 
sion,  or  adulteration  ;  a  touch  ;  a  tinge  ;  as,  wine  with  a 
dash  of  water ;  red  with  a  dash  of  purple. 

Innocence  when  it  has  in  it  a  dash  of  folly.  Addison. 

5.  A  stroke  or  line  made  as  with  a  pen  ;  also,  a  mark  re¬ 

sembling  or  suggesting  such  a  stroke  or  line  ;  specif. : 
a  One  drawn  through  words,  letters,  or  figures  to  erase  or 
cancel  them,  b  One  made  as  a  flourish  in  writing  or  form¬ 
ing  a  part  of  a  letter  or  other  character,  c  Punctuation. 
A  mark  [ — ]  used  most  commonly  to  denote  :  (1)  A  sudden 
break  or  stop,  as  in  a  faltering  utterance,  at  an  abrupt 
change  of  sentence  structure,  an  interjected  parenthesis, 
or  an  epigrammatic  turn  of  sentiment ;  as,  “  I ’m  sorry  — 
but  — a  — it  seemed  necessary.”  “Whom  I  — but  first  rtis 
fit  the  billows  to  restrain.”  “  Her  beauty  would  not  have 
waned  —  or  not  beyond  recovery  —  in  all  that  time.”  “  He 
paid  his  debts  —  sometimes.”  (2)  A  significant  pause  or 
special  stress;  as.  “I  pause  for  a  reply  —  None ?—  Then 
none  have  I  offended.”  “We  have  not  failed  to  seize  one 
truth  — the  truth  that,  etc.”  (3)  An  omission,  as  of  sup¬ 
pressed  words  or  letters,  intermediate  terms  of  a  series, 
etc. ;  as,  “  Very  nice  for  the  ladies,  but  — !  ”  “  Tell  G - e 

I  have  buried  the  hatchet.”  In  printing,  dashes  are  desig¬ 

nated  according  to  their  length,  as  en  dash  [-J,  em  dash  [— J, 
two-em  dash  [ - ],  etc.  Certain  modifications,  as  the  par¬ 
allel 'dash  [=:  _  J,  double  d&sh  ['  1  diamond  or  swell 

dash  [ - ♦ - ].  are  used  to  mark  distinct  column  or  page 

divisions  of  matter. 

6.  Music,  a  The  small  mark  [  f  ]  denoting  that  the  ndte 
over  or  under  which  it  is  placed  is  to  be  rendered  staccato, 
b  The  stroke  drawm  through  a  figure  in  thorough  bass  to 
make  it  indicate  a  tone  higher  by  a  half  step  than  that  for 
which  the  figure  alone  stands,  c  The  line  between  notes 
in  old  harpsichord  music  indicating  a  coul£. 

7.  A  rapid  movement,  esp.  one  of  short  duration  ;  a  sud¬ 
den  onset  or  rush  ;  as,  a  bold  dash  at  the  enemy. 

8.  Energy  in  style  or  action  ;  animation  ;  spirit. 

9.  An  ostentatious  show;  a  display;  a  flourish;  as,  to 
make  or  cut  a  dash.  Colloq. 

Lived  on  hie  means,  cut  no  great  dash, 

And  paid  his  debts  in  honest  cash.  Lowell. 

10.  Racing.  A  race  the  length  of  which  is  so  limited  that 
it  can  be  run  throughout  at  very  high  speed  ;  a  short  swift 
race  or  trial  of  speed  ;  as,  a  hundred-yard  dash.  Also,  in 
trotting-horse  racing,  a  race  decided  in  a  single  trial  in¬ 
stead  of  in  heats. 

II  a  A  dashboard,  b  A  churn  dasher. 

Syn.  —  See  vein. 

dash,  adv.  With  a  dash. 

dash'board'  (d{£sh'bord/),  n.  1.  A  screen  of  wood  or 
leather  placed  on  the  fore  part  of  a  carriage,  sleigh,  or 
other  vehicle,  to  intercept  wrater,  mud,  or  snow,  thrown 
up  by  the  heels  of  the  horses  ;  a  splashboard. 

2.  Naut.  a  A  floatboard  of  a  paddle  wheel,  b  A  screen 
at  the  bow  of  a  launch  to  keep  off  spray ;  a  sprayboard. 

3  Arch.  A  board  attached  to  a  wall  at  an  angle,  to  throw 
off  rain  water. 

dash'er  (-Sr),  n.  1.  One  who  dashes;  specif.,  one  who 
makes  a  display,  or  cuts  a  dash  ;  a  dashing  person.  Colloq. 

2 .  That  which  dashes  or  agitates ;  as,  the  dasher  of  a  churn. 

3.  A  dashboard  or  splashboard.  U.  S. 

4.  Steam  Engin.  An  iron  plate  inside  a  boiler  to  prevent 
the  entering  cold  w'ater  from  impinging  upon  the  t;ubes. 

dasher  block.  Naut.  A  small  block  for  hoisting  the  colors 
or  signals,  at  the  end  of  the  spanker  gaff, 
dash'ing,  p.  pr.  A-  vb.n.  of  dash.  Specif.:  p.a.  a  Charac- 


[From  Dnrtford,  England.] 
The  furzeling. 
dart  grass.  Velvet  grass, 
dart'ing,  p.  pr.  Sr  vb.  n.  of  da  rt. 
—  dart'ing-ly,  adv.  —  dart'ing- 
ne8s,  n.  [with  a  dart. I 

dart'man.  n.  A  soldier  armed  | 
Dart'moor.  v.  [From  Dart¬ 
moor  region,  Fng.]  A  breed  of 
English  hornless,  long-wooled 
sheep  having  a  long  whitish  face 
similar  to  that  of  the  Leicester, 
dart  sac.  Zobh  A  sac  con¬ 
nected  with  the  reproductive 
organs  of  pulmonate  snails, 
which  contains  a  dart,  or  arrow¬ 
like  structure. 

darts'man,  n.  =  dartman. 
dart  snake.  A  snakelike  lizard 
of  the  genus  Acontias. 


darveesh.  darvish.  j"  dervish. 
dar'wayBh  (dar 'wash),  dar'- 
wesh(-wCsh).  Vars.  of  dervish. 
dar-wa'za  band'  (dftr-wa'zd 
bund').  [Ilind.  darwazaband, 
fr.  Per.  darwdza  door  +  band 
closed.]  Lit.,  the  door  (is) 
closed  ;  — Anglo-Ind.  equiv.  of 
not  at  home,  being  the  formula 
used  by  native  servants. 
Dar-win'i-cal,o.  =  Darwinian. 
Rare.  —  Dar-win'i-cal-ly,  adv. 
Dar'win  ist.  n.  A  Darwinian. 
—  Dar  win  is'tlc,  a. 
Dar'win-ize,  r.  i.  To  speculate 
or  theorize  after  the  manner  of 
Darwin  (Erasmus  or  Charles). 
Dar'win  po-ta'to.  A  Chilean 
herbaceous  plant  (Sol  a  n  u  m 
maglia)  described  by  Darwin 


I  and  formed v  thought  to  be  the 

original  of  tne  cultivated  potato. 
||  das  (das),  w.  [I).,  badger.]  a 
A  badger.  Obs  b  =  dassy 
Das'a-ha-ra'  (dus'd-hd-riP).  n. 
[Skr.  dagahara,  prop.,  the  one 
that  takes  away  ten  sins.]  An 
annual  Hindu  festival  held 
about  the  first  of  October,  —  in 
liengal  a  festival, chiefly  of  Dur- 
ga,  esp.  characterized  by  wor¬ 
ship  of  a  variety  of  acacia,  and, 
among  soldiers,  by  consecration 
of  arms.  etc.  [0/>s.  £coM 

das'camr.i.  To  reason ;  ponder.  | 
dase  (daz).  Obs.  or  Scot,  and 
dial.  Eng.  var.  of  daze. 
dase  we.  daswen. 

||  das  E  wig- W eib 'li-che  zieht 
uns  hin-an'  (diis  a'vlK-vIp'lf- 


kS  tset  Obns  hYn-tin').  [G.] 
The  eternal-feminine  draws  us 
up.  Goethe  (Faust,  Part  II., 
Act  V.,  at  end). 

dash.  n.  [Of  Afr.  origin.)  A 
gift;  gratuity.  —  v.  t.  To  give  a' 
gift  to.  Africa.  [Dasahara.I 
Dash  a-ra'ld&sh'd-ra').  Var. of  | 
dashed  (d&sht),  j).  p.  of  dash. 
—  dash'ed-ly,  adv. 
dash'ee  (dfi.sh'e),  n.  Sr  v.  = 
dash,  a  gift.  Africa. 

II  das  heisst'  (diis  hist').  [G.] 
That  is  to  say;  that  is.  Ai)br.r/.5. 
d  a s  h'e  1  (dash'd),  n.  Canada 
thistle.  Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 
dash'ing-ly,  adv.  of  dashing. 
dash  iron.  =  dashing  iron. 
dash'ism  (-Yz’m),  n.  Dashing 
character.  Rare. 


food,  foot ;  out,  oil ;  chair ;  go  ;  sing,  ii)k  ;  then,  thin ;  nature,  verdure  (250) ;  K  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144) ;  boN ;  yet ;  zh  =  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Guide. 

Full  explanations  of  Abbreviations,  Signs,  etc.,  immediately  precede  the  Vocabulary. 
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DAUB 


Section  of  Daahpot. 
The  piston  a  falls 
freely  until,  passing 
the  large  air  holes  b, 
it  is  checked  by  the 
resistance  of  the  re¬ 
maining  air, which  es¬ 
capes  slowly  through 
the  cock  c. 


terized  by  dash,  or  energy  of  manner  or  action  ;  spirited  ; 
impetuous.  “  The  da shing  and  daring  spirit.”  T.  Campbell. 
ll  Inclined  to  make  a  display  ;  showy  ;  stylish, 
dashing  iron,  the  iron  frame  for  fastening  a  dashboard  to  a 
vehicle.  — d.  leather.  A  leather  dashboard. 
dash'plate/  (d&sh'plat'),  n.  Engin.  A  baffle  plate  in  a 
ship’s  boiler  to  prevent  the  water  from  leaving  the  fire¬ 
box  plates  when  the  ship  is  rolling  or  pitching, 
dash'pot'  (-p5t/),  n.  Mach,  a  A  device  for  cushioning  or 
damping  a  movement  to  avoid  6hock, 
consisting  essentially  of  a  cylinder 
containing  air  or  a  liquid  and  a  pis¬ 
ton  moving  in  it.  b  A  similar  device 
for  closing  the  valves  in  a  Corliss  en¬ 
gine,  actuated  by  atmospheric  pres¬ 
sure  or  by  a  contained  spring, 
dash'wheel'  (-hwel'),^*  Dyeing,* to. 

A  machine  for  washing  fabrics  con¬ 
sisting  of  a  revolving  drum  divided 
into  compartments  and  supplied  with 
water. 

dasft'y  (-1),  a.;  dash'i-eb  (-T-er), 
dash'i-est.  [From  dash.]  Charac¬ 
terized  by  dash  or  dashes ;  esp. :  a 
Calculated  to  arrest  attention  ;  osten¬ 
tatiously  fashionable;  showy  ;  dashing,  b  Abounding  in, 
or  characterized  by  the  use  of,  dashes,  as  writing. 
da8'8y(dSs'T),n.;p/.-siEs(-Tz).  {D.dasje,  dim. of  das  badger.] 
The  cony,  or  daman  ( Procavia  capensis ),  of  South  Africa, 
das'tard  (dAs'tard),  n.  [ME.  dastard  dullard,  coward,  prob. 
fr.  Icel.  dsestr  exhausted, breathless,  p.p.  of  dsesa  to  groan, 
lose  one’s  breath  ;  cf.  dasask  to  become  exhausted,  and  E. 
daze.]  1.  A  dullard;  a  sot.  Obs. 

2.  One  who  meanly  shrinks  from  danger  ;  an  arrant  cow¬ 
ard  ;  a  poltroon  ;  esp.,  one  who  slyly  does  malicious  acts. 

Like  a  dastard  and  a  treacherous  coward.  Shak. 
das'tard,  a.  Meanly  shrinking  from  danger  ;  cowardly  ; 
dastardly.  “  Their  dastard  souls.”  Addison. 

das'tard-ize  (-tdr-diz),  v.  t. ;  -ized  (-dizd) ;  -iz'ing  (-diz'- 
Tng).  To  make  cowardly ;  to  intimidate  ;  cow. 
das'tard-ll-ness  (-tard-lT-nSs),  n.  Quality  or  state  of  one 
who  is  dastardly  ;  dastardy. 
das'tard  ly,  a.  1.  Stupid  ;  dull.  Obs. 

2.  Characteristic  of  a  dastard  ;  marked  by,  or  exhibiting, 
arrant  cowardice. 

Syn.  —  See  cowardly. 

das'tard  y  (dSs'tdr-dT),  n.  Dastardliness.  Archaic. 
Das'y-lir'i-on  (d5sT-lTr'T-5n),  n.  [NL.  ;  Gr.  Sacrv?  thick 
-f-  XeLpiov  lily.]  Bot.  A  genus  of  liliaceous  plants  allied 
to  Yucca  and  Dracaena ,  native  of  Mexico  and  the  south¬ 
western  United  States  ;  also  [/.  c.],  a  plant  of  this  genus. 
They  have  a  woody  stem,  a  cluster  of  stiff  sword-shaped 
leaves,  and  a  tall  panicle  of  small  white  flowers.  A  lew 
species  are  cultivated. 

da  sym'e-ter  (dd-slm'e-ter),  n.  [Gr.  Sa<nk  thick  -me¬ 
ter.]  Physics.  An  instrument  for  measuring  the  density 
of  gas,  consisting  of  a  thin  glass  globe,  which  is  weighed 
in  the  gas,  and  then  in  an  atmosphere  of  known  density. 
Das  y  pod'l  dde  (d5s'T-p5d'T-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.  See  Dasy- 
fus.]  Zool.  The  family  of  mammals  consisting  of  the  ar¬ 
madillos  (sometimes  restricted  to  include  only  the  more 
typical  genera).  —  da-syp'o-doid  (da-sip'o-doid),  a. 
Bas'y-pus  (dSs'T-pws),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  Saorun-ous  a  hare, 
lit.  hairy- footed.]  Zool.  A  genus  of  typical  armadillos, 
as  now  used  restricted  to  the  peludo  and  its  near  allies. 
Da-sys'tO-ma  (dd-sTs'to-ma),  n.  [NL.  ;  Gr.  Saavs  rough 
-f-  -stoma  ;  cf.  fiao-ucrro/xos  rough-voiced.]  Bot.  A  small 
genus  of  North  American  scrophulariaceous  root-parasitic 
herbs  (the  false  foxgloves)  formerly  included  in  Gerardia , 
but  distinguished  by  the  yellow' flow  ers  and  awned  anthers, 
das'y-ure  (d5s'T-ur),  n.  [Gr.  Sa( rv? 
thick,  shaggy  -f-  ovpd  tail.]  Any  of 
several  arboreal,  carnivorous,  poly- 
protodont,  marsupial  mammals  of 
the  Australian  region,  resembling  the 
martens  in  habits,  constituting  the 
genus  Das  y-U'rus  (-u'rws),  and  typi¬ 
cal  of  a  family, Das  y-U'ri-dae(-rT-de). 

—  das'y-u'rlne  (-rin  ;  -rlu  ;  183),  a. 

—  das  y-u'rold  (-roid),  a.  &  n. 
da  ta'ri-a  (da-ta'rT-d),  ?i.  [LL. ,  f r.  L. 

datum  given.]  R.C.  Ch.  See  datary. 
da'ta-ry  (da'td-n),  n.;  pi.  -ries  (-rlz). 

[LL.  datarius.]  R.C.  Ch.  The  chief  officer,  now  a  cardinal, 
of  the  office  of  the  papal  curia  charged  with  investigating 
the  fitness  of  candidates  for  benefices  in  the  gift  of  the  papal 
see,  and  the  waiting  of  the  apostolic  letters  of  collation  to 
such  benefices.  Formerly,  the  office  granted  various  dis¬ 
pensations  and  graces.  Also,  the  office  itself  ;  the  dataria. 
It  has  been  an  independent  bureau  since  the  14th  century, 
date  (dat),  n.  [F.  datte,  L.  dactylus ,  fr.  Gr.  Sd/crvAo?, 
peril,  not  the  same  word  as  ScucrvAo?  finger  (cf.  dactyl), 
but  of  Semitic  origin.]  1.  The  fruit  of  a  palm  ( Phoenix 
dactylifera)  constituting  a  staple  food  for  the  people  of 
northern  Africa  and  western  Asia,  and  also  largely  im¬ 
ported  into  other  countries.  It  is  an  oblong  berry  with  a 
grooved  seed,  the  latter  yielding  an  oil,  and  when  ground 
being  sometimes  used  as  a  substitute  for  coffee. 

2.  The  tree  which  yields  this  fruit ;  the  date  palm.  It  is 
cultivated  in  many  parts  of  the  tropics,  and  produces  good 
fruit  in  Arizona  ana  California.  It  is  a  tall  tree  with  pin¬ 
nate  leaves  and  large  clusters  of  dioecious  flowers.  Tli 


Dasyure  (Dasyitrus 
viverrinus). 


wood,  the  stem  fiber,  and  the  leaves  are  variously  utilized 
in  Asia  and  Africa. 

date  (dat),  n.  [F.  date,  LL.  data,  fr.  L.  datus  given,  p.  p. 
of  dare  to  give  ;  akin  to  Gr.  StSovai,  OSlav.  dati ,  Skr.  da. 
Cf.  datum,  dose,  dado,  die,  ?i.]  1.  That  statement  or 

formula  affixed  to  a  writing,  inscription,  coin,  etc.,  which 
specifies  the  time  (as  day,  month,  and  year),  and  often  the 
place,  of  execution  or  making. 

2.  The  point  of  time  at  which  a  transaction  or  event  takes 
place,  or  is  appointed  to  take  place  ;  a  given  point  of  time  ; 
as,  the  date  of  the  battle  of  Hastings  was  October  14,  1066. 

3.  Time  of  lasting  of  anything  ;  term  of  life  or  existence  ; 
age  ;  duration. 

Through  his  life’s  whole  date.  Chapman. 

4.  The  period  of  time  to  w'hich  something  belongs,  esp. 
historically  ;  as,  sculptures  of  an  early  date. 

6.  Limit  of  duration  ;  termination  ;  end.  Archaic. 

What  Time  would  spare,  from  Steel  receives  its  date.  Pope. 

6.  A  point  or  period  of  time  to  which  anything  is  referred 
as  present,  considered  with  reference  to  usage,  style,  con¬ 
ception,  knowledge,  etc.;  — chiefly  in:  out  of  date,  obso¬ 
lete  or  behind  the  times;  unseasonable;  unfashionable; 
antiquated.  —  up,  or  down,  to  date,  so  as  to  cover  or  meet 
present  facts,  knowledge,  etc. ;  up  to  the  modern  or  pres¬ 
ent  standard  or  style.  See  up-to-date,  a. 

7.  An  appointment  or  engagement  for  a  specified  time ; 
as,  to  have  a  date  with  some  one.  Colloq. 

date,  v.  t.  ;  dat'ed  (dat'Sd) ;  dat'ing  (dat'Tng).  [Cf.  F. 
dater.  See  2d  date.]  1.  To  note  the  time  of  writing  or 
executing ;  to  express  in  (an  instrument)  the  time  of  its 
execution  ;  as,  to  date  a  letter,  a  bond,  a  deed,  or  a  char¬ 
ter  ;  —  often  followed  by  at  or  from.  * 

The  letter  is  dated  at  Philadelphia.  G.  T.  Curtis. 

In  these  countries  much  of  hi6  journal  seems  to  have  been 
written  ;  parts  of  it  are  dated  from  them.  M.  Arnold. 

2.  To  ascertain,  estimate,  or  give  the  date  of  (an  event)  or 
the  period  of  making  or  origin  of  (a  work) ;  as,  he  dates 
the  vase  from  Mycenaean  times ;  to  date  the  birth  of  Christ. 

3.  To  reckon  as  to  period  of  duration ;  as,  geological  time 
is  not  dated  by  years. 

4.  To  set  a  date  or  period  to.  “  My  dated  life.”  Marlowe. 

date,  v.  i.  1.  To  reckon  chronologically. 

2.  To  be  dated  ;  to  bear  date  ;  —  usually  with  from. 

3.  To  belong  to  a  given  time  or  period  ;  to  have  begin¬ 
ning  ;  to  be  dated  or  reckoned  ;  —  usually  with  from. 

The  Batavian  republic  dates  from  the  successes  of  the  French 
arms.  E.  Everett. 

dateless,  a.  1.  Without  date ;  as  :  a  Undated,  b  Hav¬ 
ing  it)  fixed  term;  endless.  “Death’s  dateless  night.” 
Shak.  c  So  old  as  not  to  be  assignable  to  any  date  or 
age ;  immemorial.  Ruskin. 

2  Stupefied  ;  foolish;  crazed  ;  insensible.  Dial.  Eng. 

date  line.  1.  A  line  relating  to  a  date  or  dates,  as,  in  a 
newspaper,  a  line  at  the  head  of  a  letter,  special  article,  or 
the  like,  giving  its  date  (and  usually  place  of  origin). 

2.  Specif.:  A  hypothetical 
line  coinciding  approxi¬ 
mately  with  the  meridian 
180°  from  Greenwich,  fixed 
by  international  or  general 
agreement  as  the  place 
where  each  calendar  day 
first  begins.  The  day  for 
any  given  lpcality  com¬ 
mences  when  it  is  midnight 
at  that  place  ;  hence,  any 
given  day,  say  Monday, 
first  begins  at  midnight  on 
the  date  line,  and  following 
the  midnight  line  begins 
continuously  farther  west¬ 
ward,  in  New  Zealand,  Aus¬ 
tralia,  etc.  It  is  thus  Mon¬ 
day  from  the  date  line  west- 
ward  to  the  midnight  line 
and  Sunday  from  the  date 
line  eastward  to  the  mid¬ 
night  line.  Finally,  as  the 
midnight  line  reaches  the 
date  line  again,  it  is  for  the 
instant  Monday  over  prac¬ 
tically  the  whole  world: 
then  Tuesday  begins,  and 
so  on.  Thus  for  the  greater 
part  of  the  twenty-four 
hours  Hawaii  has  the  same 
day  name  as  San  Francisco, 
and  Manila  the  same  day 
name  (one  day  later  than 
the  day  of  Hawaii)  a6  Aus¬ 
tralia.  Thus,  when  it  is 
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Date  Line,  indicated  in  chart  by 
heavy  line. 

Monday  noon,  May  1st,  at  San  Francisco,  it  is  4  o’clock 
(standard  time)  or  14  minutes  past  4  (local  mean  time)  Tues¬ 
day  morning,  May  2d,  at  Manila.  A  vessel  crossing  the 
date  line  to  the  westward  sets  the  date  forward  by  one  day, 
as  from  Sunday  to  Monday  ;  if  the  line  is  crossed  in  going 
eastward,  the  date  is  set  back.  To  avoid  dividing  places  in 
close  intercourse,  the  line  is  deflected  between  north  lati¬ 
tudes  45°  and  80-*,  so  that  all  Asia  lies  to  the  west  of  it,  all 
North  America,  including  the  Aleutian  Islands,  to  the 
east;  and  between  south  latitudes  12°  and  56°  the  line  is 
deflected  so  that  Chatham  Island  and  the  Tonga  group 
lie  to  the  west. 

date  plum.  The  fruit  of  any  tree  of  the  genus  Diospyros ; 
also,  the  tree.  In  the  United  States  it  is  called  chiefly 
persimmon.  See  persimmon. 

dat'lng  (dat'Tng),  vb.  n.  Com.  An  extension  of  credit  by 
postdating  of  a  bill  or  by  not  dating  it  until  an  agreed  time 
after  sale  or  shipment  of  goods,  so  that  credit  is  really 
extended  that  does  not  appear  upon  the  face  of  the  bill. 


Da-tls'ca  (dd-tls'kd),  n.  [NL.,  of  unknown  origin.]  Bot. 
A  genus  oi  tall  herbs  resembling  the  hemp,  constituting  the 
family  Dat'is-ca'ce-®  (dSt/Ts-ka'se-e)  (order  Hypericales), 
related  to  the  Begoniaceae,  the  only  species  being  D.  canna- 
bina,  the  bastard  hemp,  of  western  Asia,  and  D.  glomerata , 
the  American  false  hemp.  —  dat  is  ca'ceous  (-elms),  a. 
da-tis'cin  (da-tTs'Tn),  n.  Chem.  A  crystalline  glucoside, 
C21H22012,  extracted  from  Datisca  cannabina ^ 

Da'tism  (da'tTz’m),  n.  [Gr.  AaTur/ud?,  fr.  A  an?  Datis,  a 
Median  general.]  A  barbarism,  or  error  of  speech,  such  as 
might  be  made  by  one  unfamiliar  with  a  language.  Rare. 
da'Uve  (da'tTv),  a.  [L.  dativus  appropriate  to  giving,  fr. 
dare  to  give.  See  2d  date.]  1.  Gram.  Designating,  or 
pertaining  to,  the  case  of  a  noun  which  expresses  the  re¬ 
lation  of  indirect  or  remoter  object,  and  is  generally  in¬ 
dicated  in  modern  English  by  to  or  for  with  the  objective ; 
also  applied  to  the  relation  itself. 

2.  Of  the  nature  of  a  gift.  Obs. 

3-  Law.  a  In  one’s  gift ;  capable  of  being  disposed  of  at 
will  and  pleasure,  as  an  office,  b  Removable,  as  distin¬ 
guished  from  perpetual : — said  of  an  officer,  c  Given  or 
appointed,  as  distinguished  from  being  cast  upon  a  party  by 
the  law  ;  in  Civil  Law,  given  or  appointed  by  a  magistrate 
or  court ;  also,  of  or  pertaining  to  such  appointment ;  as 
in:  Rom.  &  Civil  Law,  decree  dative,  a  decree  appointing 
an  executor  dative  ;  executor  dative,  an  executor  appointed 
by  the  commissary  or  a  magistrate;  an  administrator; 
testament  dative,  the  decree  confirming,  and  vesting  full 
title  in,  an  executor  dative ;  tutor  dative,  a  tutor  appointed 
by  a  magistrate, —  also  sometimes,  in  Roman  law,  follow¬ 
ing  Gaius  and  Ulpian,  applied  to  a  tutor  appointed  by  a 
testator,  called  tutor  nominate  or  testamentary  in  Civil  law', 
da'tive,  n.  [L.  dativus.]  The  dative  case,  or  a  word  in  it. 
da-ti'vo-  (da-ti'vo-).  Combining  form  for  dative. 

II  da'tO  (da'to),  dat'tO  (dat'o),  n.  ;  pi.  -tos  (-tos  ;  E.  -toz). 
[Tag.  &  Sp.]  Phil.  1.  1.  The  headman  of  a  barrio  or  town. 
2.  The  chief  of  a  (Mohammedan)  Moro  tribe,  usually  sub¬ 
ject  to  a  sultan. 

dat'O-lite  (d5t'o-lit),  n.  [From  Gr.  SareiaBac  to  divide  -f- 
-lite;  in  ref.  to  the  granular  structure  of  a  massive  variety.] 
Min.  A  basic  borosilicate  of  calcium  commonly  occurring 
in  glassy,  greenish  crystals.  H.,  5-5.5.  Sp.  gr.,  2.9-3.0. 
da'tum  (da'twm),  n. ;  pi.  data  (-tri).  [L.  See  2d  date.] 

1.  Something  given  or  admitted ;  a  fact  or  principle  granted 
or  presented  ;  that  upon  which  an  inference  or  an  argument 
is  based,  or  from  w-hich  an  ideal  system  of  any  sort  is  con¬ 
structed  ;  as,  a  datum  of  experience ;  the  data  of  ethics. 

Any  writer,  therefore,  who  .  .  .  furnishes  us  with  data  suffi¬ 
cient  to  determine  the  time  in  which  he  wrote.  Priestley. 

2.  Math.  Any  magnitude,  figure,  or  relation  supposed  to 
be  given,  drawn,  or  known  in  a  mathematical  investigation, 
from  which  other  magnitudes,  figures,  or  relations  are  to  be 
deduced  ;  —  commonly  in  pi. 

3.  Any  position  or  element  in  relation  to  which  others 
are  determined  ;  —  chiefly  in  the  phrases  :  datum  point,  a 
point  assumed  or  used  as  a  basis  of  reckoning,  adjustment, 
or  the  like.  —  datum  line,  a  horizontal  line  from  which 
heights  and  depths  of  points  are  reckoned,  as  in  a  railroad 
plan.  —  datum  plane  or  level,  a  plane  or  level  assumed  .or 
used  as  a  basis  of  reckoning. 

4.  The  mean  low-water  mark  of  all  tides,  assumed  as  a 
basis  of  reckoning  but  not  admitting  rigorous  scientific 
determination.  A  slightly  different  low-water  datum  has 
been  proposed  for  new  Inaian  tidal  stations. 

Da-tU'ra  (dd-tu'rd),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Hind,  dhatura,  Skr. 
dhattura.]  Bot.  A  genus  of  solanaceous  plants  widely  dis¬ 
tributed  in  tropical  and  temperate  regions.  They  have 
large  funnel-shaped  flowers  succeeded  by  spiny,  4-celled 
capsules.  Several  are  cultivated  for  ornament,  esp.  D.  fas- 
tuosa,  the  horn  of  plenty.  The  Jimson  weed,  or  thorn  apple 
( D .  stramonium),  and  the  related  D.  tatula  are  naturalized  as 
weeds  in  many  parts  of  the  world. 

All  the  species  possess  narcotic  and 
poisonous  properties.  See  Jimson 
WEED,  STRAMONIUM.  Also  [/.  C.J,  a 
plant  or  flower  of  this  genus, 
daub  (d6b),  v.  t.  ;  daubed  (dGbd) ; 
daub'ing.  [ME.  dauben  to  smear, 

OF.  dauber  to  plaster,  fr.  L.  deal- 
bare  to  whitewash,  plaster  ;  de  -}- 
albare  to  whiten,  fr.  albus  white. 

See  alb  ;  cf.  dealbate.]  1.  To 
cover,  coat,  or  smear  with  soft,  ad¬ 
hesive  matter,  as  plaster,  pitch, 
slime,  mud,  etc. ;  to  plaster ;  be¬ 
daub  ;  besmear. 

She  took  for  him  on  ark  of  bulrushes, 
and  daubed  it  with  slime.  Ex.  ii.  3. 

2.  To  paint  in  a  coarse  or  unskill¬ 
ful  manner. 

A  lame,  imperfect  piece,  rudely  daubed  over.  Dryden. 

3.  To  deck  tastelessly  or  gaudily ;  to  bedizen.  Obs.  or 
Dial.  Eng.  “  Let  him  be  daubed  with  lace.”  Dryden- 

4.  To  cover  with  a  specious  or  deceitful  exterior ;  to  dis¬ 
guise  ;  whitewash.  Obs. 

So  smooth  he  daubed  his  vice  with  show  of  virtue.  Shak. 
daub,  v.  i.  1.  To  do  daubing;  to  apply  plaster,  paint, 
or  the  like,  coarsely  and  unskillfully. 

2.  To  put  on  a  specious  or  false  exterior  ;  counterfeit ; 
hence,  to  flatter  grossly.  Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 
daub,  7i.  1.  Material,  as  plaster,  rough  mortar,  clay,  or 

mud  combined  with  straw  or  hay,  or  roughcast,  used  to 
daub  masonry  walls,  etc. 

2.  Anything  daubed  on  ;  a  viscous  sticky  application,  or  a 
daubed  spot  or  smear  ;  fig.,  flattery. 


Flowering  Branch  of  Da¬ 
tura  (D.  stramonium}, 
a  Section  of  capsule. 


dash  lamp.  A  lamp  fixed  on  the 

dashboard  of  a  vehicle, 
da'si  (da'se),  n.  [Skr.  tfdst.] 
Hindu  Law.  Lit.,  a  female 
slave;  hence  :  a  concubine  ;  a 
dancing  girl  in  a  pagoda.  India. 
dasiberd,  n.  [Cf.  daze;  beard.] 
A  stupid  fellow;  a  dullard.  Obs. 
dask  (dAsk).  Scot.  var.  of  desk. 
daskan,  daekane.  f  DASCAN. 
dass  (d&s).  Scot.  var.  of  dess, 
a  stratum, 
dasse.  +  dash. 
das'tard,?.  f.  To  dastard ize. Obs. 
das'tard-ice,  das'tard-ness,  n. 
Dastardliness.  Obs.  [dustoor.I 
das-tur'  (dns-toor').  Var.  t»f| 
das-tur'  (dtis-toor'),  n.  [Hind. 
dastiir ,  fr.  Per.  dastiir.  ]  Cus¬ 
tom;  customary  practice.  India. 
das-tu'ri  (-too'r?),  n.  [Hind, 
dasfu/i.]  Customary  fee ;  per- 


auisite.  India. 

aswen,  v.  i.  [ME.  dasewen, 
dasicen.  Cf.  daze.]  To  be  or 
become  dim  or  dim-sighted.  Obs. 
dasy-pae'des  (dfts'Y-pe'dez),  n. 
pi.  [NL.  ;  Gr.  Saav<:  hairy, 
shaggy  +  Trat?,  rrai&K,  a  child.] 
Zool.  Those  birds  whose  young 
are  covered  with  down  when 
hatched.  —  das'y-pas'dal  (-ddl), 
n.  — das  y  pae'dic  (-dfk),  a. 

Das  y-pel' tis  (-pdl'tTs),  n.  [NL.; 
Gr.  Sacrvs  thick  -f-  TreXrrj  small 
shield.]  See  ego-eating  snake 
Das  y-proc'ta  (-prbk'tA),  n 
[NL.  ;  Gr.  Saav?  hairy  -f  7rpw- 
kto?  anus.]  Zool.  The  genus  of 
rodents  consisting  of  the  agou¬ 
tis,  the  type  of  a  family,  Das  y- 
proc'ti-dae  (-tT-de),  including 
also  the  pacas. 


Das'yus  (d&s'yoos),  n.  pi.  In 

the  Vedas,  the  dark-hued  ene¬ 
mies  of  the  gods  and  mankind; 
—  prob.  Dravidian  aborigines, 
dit.  Abbr.  Dative.  [tum.I 
da'ta  (da'tn),  w.,  L.  vl.  of  da-| 
dat'a-ble  (dat'a-b’l),  a.  See 
-able. 

II  da'ta  et  ac-cep'ta.  [L.]  Lit., 
things  given  and  received; 
expenditures  and  receipts. 

II  da'ta  fa'ta  se-cu'tus.  [1..] 
Following  announced  destinies. 

1rer(jil  (jfineid,  1.  3S2). 
da'ta!  (da't'/l  ),  da'tal-er.  -ler. 
Vars.  of  DAYTALE,  DAYTALER. 
datch(dftch  ;  dich).  Dial.  Eng. 
var.  of  THATCH.  [DAUT.I 

date  (dat).  Obs.  or  Scot.  var.  of  | 
date'a-ble.  Var.  of  datable. 
date  disease.  [From  date  the 
fruit.]  =  Aleppo  boil. 


date  fever.  =  dengue. 
date  fig.  A  variety  of  fig  com¬ 
monly  dried  for  export, 
date  palm.  =  1st  date,  2. 
dat'er  (dat'5r),  n.  One  who 
dates  ;  also,  an  instrument  for 
stamping  dates. 

date  shell.  Any  rock-boring  bi¬ 
valve  shell  of  the  genus  Litho- 
domus  of  the  mussel  family  ;  — 
so  called  from  its  shape, 
date  tree.  =  1st  date,  2. 
Da'than  fda'thrtn)  Bib. 
Dath'e-ma  (dAth'f-md).  Bib. 
Dath'e-man  (-mftn).  Bib. 
dath'er  (dial.  dAth'?r  ;  dfith'- 
5r),  v.  i.  To  dither.  Obs.  or  Dial. 
Enq. 

dath'o-lite.  Var.  of  datolitk. 
|!  da'ti-o  (dA'shl-d).  [L.]  Rom. 
Law.  =  dation,  2.  —  da'ti-o  in 
so-lu'tum  (sfc-lQ'twm).  [L.] 


=  DATION  IN  PAYMENT, 
da'tion  (da'shun),  n.  [L.  da- 
tio  a  giving.]  1.  A  dose.  Obs. 
2.  Civil  Law.  A  giving  merely, 
without  implication  of  liberal¬ 
ity; —  distinguished  from  dona¬ 
tion.  Thus,  dation  in  payment. 
F.  dation'  en  pai'e-ment' 
(dA'sydN'  An  pa'maN'),  is  the 
giving  of  something  (otner  than 
money)  in  payment  of  a  debt  ; 
dation  of  an  office  is  the  giving 
of  an  office  simply  for  fitnees. 
da-tis'ce-tin  (dd-tYs'MTn),  n. 
Chem.  A  crystalline  substance, 
C]  -,I Ii,,Or„a  decomposition  prod¬ 
uct  or  datiscin. 

D  a-t i's  i  (d  a-tl'sT),  n.  Logic. 
See  mode,  third  figure, 
da'tiv.  Dative.  Ref.  Sp. 
da-ti'val  (dA-tl'vdl),  a.  Gram. 
Dative. 


da'tive-ly,  ad v.  of  dative. 
dat'to.  Var.  of  dato. 
dat'tock  (dSt'uk),  n.  [From  a 
native  name.]  Bot.  A  tropical 
African  cresalpiniaceous  tree 
(Detarivm  senegalense )  or  its 
wood,  which  resembles  mahog¬ 
any.  The  pods  yield  a  fragrant 
edible  pulp,  though  the  seeds 
are  saia  to  be  poisonous, 
datum  level.  See  datum,  n.,  3. 
da-tu'rine(dd-tU'rYn :  -ren;  184), 
n.  Also  da-tu'rin,  -ri-a  (-rt-d). 
[From  Datura.]  Chem.  Hyos- 
cyamine. 

dat'u-rism  (d  A  t'Q-r  Y  z’m),  n. 
[See  Datura.]  Med.  The  morbid 
condition  produced  by  stramo¬ 
nium  poisoning, 
dau.  Abbr.  Daughter, 
daub.  Var.  of  dab,  to  dress 
(6tone). 


ule,  senate,  care,  ilm,  «ccount,  arm,  ask,  sofa  :  eve,  Svent,  end,  recent,  maker;  Ice,  Ill;  old,  8bey,  orb,  5dd,  s8ft,  connect ;  use,  unite,  urn,  up,  circus,  menu  ; 

fl  Forelffn  Word.  +  Obsolete  Variant  of.  +  combined  with.  =  equals. 
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3.  An  act  or  case  of  daubing. 

Paint.  A  picture  coarsely  and  unskillfully  executed. 
Did  you  .  .  .  take  a  look  at  the  grand  picture?  ...  ’T  is  a 
melancholy  daub ,  my  lord.  Sterne. 

daub©  (dob),  n.  [F.]  A  seasoning  of  meat  such  as  is  used 
in  making  stews  of  mutton,  birds,  or  veal.  See  A  la  daubb 
Dau  ben  to'ni  a  (d6'b6n-to'nI-d),  n.  [NL.,  after  L.  J.  m’ 
Daubenton  (1716-99),  French  naturalist.]  1.  Bot.  A  genus 
of  fabaceous  shrubs  containing  3  tropical  American  and  1 
African  species.  They  have  pinnate  leaves,  showy  yellow 
or  vellow  and  purple  flowers,  and  curiously  winged  pods. 
D.  lonm folia  is  naturalized  along  the  Gulf  coast  of  the 
United  States.  Also  [/.  c.],  a  plant  of  this  genus. 

2.  Zool.  The  genus  consisting  only  of  the  aye-aye.  It  con¬ 
stitutes  a  family,  Dau  ben  to  ni'i  d®  (-to-ni'i-de). 
daub'er  (dSb'er),  n.  1.  One  that  daubs;  as  :  a  A  plaster¬ 
er.  b  A  flatterer.  Ohs.  c  A  painter  of  daubs,  d  A  mud  wasp. 

2.  Anything  used  to  daub  something  ;  as  :  a  A  brush  used 
to  put  blacking  on  boots  and  shoes,  b  =  dabber,  a  pad. 

daub'er-y  (-T),  or  daub'ry  (dCb'rT),  n.  Daubing  ;  dauber’s 
work  ;  specious  practice. 

She  works  by  charms,  by  spells,  by  the  figure,  and  such  daub - 
erj /  as  this  is.  Shak. 

daub'ing,  n.  Act  of  one  who  daubs  ;  also,  that  which  is 
daubed,  as  plaster;  specif.,  in  currying  leather,  a  mixture 
of  fish  oil  and  tallow  worked  into  the  leather, 
dau'bree  lit©  (d8'bre-lit), n.  [After G.  A.  Daub  ree,  French 
mineralogist.]  Min.  A  black  sulphide  of  chromium  and 
iron,  FeS  Cr2S3,  in  some  meteoric  irons.  Sp.  gr.,  5.01. 
daub'y  (ddb'T),  a.  Of  the  nature  of,  or  like,  daub  or  a 
daub ;  esp.,  coarsely  executed,  as  a  painting ;  smeary  ;  ad¬ 
hesive  ;  as,  dauby  wax. 

Dau'cus  (dO'kfis),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  L.  daucus  or  daucum ,  Gr. 
fiauicos  or  Suvkov,  a  kind  of  parsnip  or  carrot.]  Bot.  A 
genus  of  chiefly  Old  World  apiaceous  plants  with  bipinnate 
or  tripiunate  leaves,  compound  umbels  of  mostly  white 
flowers,  and  prickly  fruit.  D.  carota,  the  carrot,  is  a  cos¬ 
mopolitan  weed  in  its  wild  form.  D.  gingidium  and  D. 
gummifer  of  southern  Europe  yield  a  resin.  See  carrot,  1. 
daughter  (dS'ter),  n. ;  pi.  -ters  (-terz) ;  obs.  pi.  -tren 
(-tren).  [ME.  doughter,  doghter ,  dohler ,  AS.  dohtor,  doh- 
ter ;  akin  to  OS.  dofdar ,  D.  dochter,  G.  tochter,  Icel.  dottir, 
Sw.  dotter,  Dan.  dotler,  duller ,  Goth,  dauhtar ,  OSlav. 
d&shti,  Russ.  doch\  Lith.  dukte,  Gr.  Ovydrrip ,  Zelid  dugh- 
dhar,  Skr.  duhiip ;  possibly  originally,  the  milker,  cf.  Skr. 
duh  to  milk.]  1.  A  human  female  considered  with  refer¬ 
ence  to  her  parents  or  either  of  them  ;  a  female  child  (cf. 
child,  7)  or  offspring  of  a  human  being,  or  sometimes  of 
certain  animals,  as  horses  or  dogs  ;  also,  with  reference  to 
descent  from  more  remote  ancestors,  a  female  descendant ; 
a  girl  or  woman  of  a  given  blood  or  lineage.  In  fig.  uses, 
a  girl  or  woman  considered  with  reference  :  (1)  to  the  place 
or  laud  of  her  nativity  ;  as,  daughters  of  Egypt ;  (2)  to  a 
spiritual  kinship  analogous  to  the  physical ;  as,  daughter 
of  the  church ;  or  (3)'  to  the  authority  or  love  between 
parent  and  child,  esp.  as  a  term  of  address  indicating  affec¬ 
tionate  interest  on  the  part  of  an  elder  or  a  superior. 

2-  A  son’s  wife;  a  daughter-in-law. 

And  Naomi  said,  Turn  again,  my  daughters.  Ruth  i.  11. 

3.  A  maiden;  a  young  woman.  Archaic. 

As  the  lily  among  thorns,  so  is  my  love  among  the  daughters. 

Song  of  Sol.  ii.  2. 

4.  Fig.:  Anything  (regarded  as  feminine)  considered  with 
reference  tp  its  source  or  origin;  as,  the  United  States  is 
a  daughter  of  Great  Britain. 

Fresh  blooming  Hope,  gay  daughter  of  the  sky  !  Pope. 

daughter  of  Eve,  a  woman. 

daughter,  a.  Having  the  nature  of  a  daughter,  or  the 
relationship  of  a  daughter  to  her  parents  ;  as,  a  daughter 
child;  specif.,  Biol .,  without  reference  to  sex,  having 
the  relation  of  offspring  of  the  first  generation,  or  result¬ 
ing  from  a  primary  division;  as,  daughter  cell  ;  daughter 
nucleus. 

daugh'ter-in-law'  (-Tn-16'),  n. ;  pi.  daughters-in-law. 

1.  The  wife  of  one’s  son.  Cf.  affinity,  1. 

2.  A  stepdaughter  ;  —  now  regarded  as  incorrect, 
daugh'ter  ly,  a.  Becoming  a  daughter  ;  filial. 

Dau'li-as  (d6'lT-as),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  AavAtay,  lit., 

(woman)  of  Daulis,  an  epithet  of  Philomela.]  Zool.  The 
genus  consisting  of  the  nightingales. 

daunt  (dant ;  d8nt ;  277),  v.  t.  ;  daunt'ed  ;  daunt'ing.  [OF. 
danter ,  F.  dompter  to  tame,  subdue,  fr.  L.  domitare ,  v. 
intens.  of  domare  to  tame.  See  tame.]  1.  To  overcome  ; 
conquer  ;  hence,  to  subdue  or  keep  subdued  ;  to  control  ; 
specif.,  to  tame  ;  break,  as  a  horse.  Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 

2.  To  repress  or  subdue  the  courage  of  ;  to  check  by  fear 
of  danger;  to  cow  ;  intimidate  ;  dishearten. 

Some  presences  daunt  and  discourage  us.  Glanvill. 

3.  To  stupefy;  daze;  stun.  Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 

4.  To  dandle  ;  fondle.  Obs.  Wycliffe. 

5.  Herring  Fishei'y.  To  press  into  a  barrel  with  a  daunt. 
Syn.  —  See  dismay. 

daunt,  n.  1.  Act  of  daunting  ;  intimidation  ;  a  discourage¬ 
ment  or  check. 

2.  Herring  Fishery.  A  wooden  disk  for  pressing  the  salted 
fish  down  in  the  barrels. 

dauntless,  a.  Incapable  of  being  daunted  ;  undaunted  ; 
bold;  fearless;  intrepid. 

Syn.  —  See  courage. 

—  daunt'less-ly,  atft\ —daunt 'less  ness,  n. 


daubd  Daubed.  Rtf.  Sp. 
daub'ing,  p.  pr.  of  daub.  - 
daub'ing-ly,  adv. 
dau'bree-ite,  dau'bre-ite  (d6'- 
brf-It),  n.  (See  daubkeelite.] 
Min.  A  yellowish,  earthy  oxy¬ 
chloride  of  bismuth, 
daud  (dad  ;  ddd).  V ar.  of  dad, 
thump.  Dial.  Eng.  tf  Scot. 
dauerk.  +  da  kg. 
dau'fin.  Dauphin.  Rtf.  Sp. 
daugh'ter-hood,  n.  See  -noon, 
daugh'ter-kin,  n.  See  -kin. 
Nonce  Word. 

daugh'ter-less,  a.  See  -less. 
daugh'ter-li-ness,  n.  See  -ness. 
daugh'ter-ling,  n.  See -ling. 
daugh'ter-ship.  n.  See-SHiP. 
dank.  Var.  ot  dak.  [cut.  I 
dauk  (ddk).  Var.  of  dawk,  to | 
dauke.  n.  [See  Daucus.]  The 
wild  carrot.  Obs. 
dau'kin.  +  dawkin. 
daul'phin.  f  dauphin. 
daun.  *1*  dan,  a  title, 
daunce.  +  dance. 
daunch  ( dial .  ddnsh  ;  dansh), 
n.  Over  sensitive  or  fastidious  ; 


squeamish.  Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 
daun'der  (dan'd*r ;  d8n'-). 
Var.  of  dander,  saunter.  Scot, 
tf  Dial.  Eng. 

daun'er  (-er).  For  dander,  to 
saunter,  wander  in  mind.  Scot. 
dau'nert  (dd'nSrt),  p.  a.  of 
dauner.  Crazy;  daft.  Scot. 
daun'ger.  +  danger. 
daun'ger-ous.  dangerous. 
daungier.  +  danger. 

Dau'ni-i  (do'nY-I),  n.  pi.  [L., 
fr.  Daunus ,  Gr.  Aavuo?.]  See 
Iapygian. 
daunse.  4*  dance. 
daun'sel,  v.  t.  [OF.  danceler .] 
To  cherish  ;  caress.  Obs. 
daunt'er.  n.  One  who  daunts, 
daunt'ing,  p.  pr.  tf  vb.  n.  of 
daunt.  —  daunt'ing-ly,  adv.— 
daunt'ing-ness,  n. 
daunt'on,  dant'on  (dfin'tnn), 
v.  t.=  daunt.  Srot.tr  Dial.  Eng. 
daur  (dor  ;  diir).  Obs.  or  Scot, 
and  dial.  Eng.  var.  of  dark. 
daurg  (diirg),  daurk  (diirk). 
Scot.  vars.  of  dakg.  [Scot. I 
daur'na  (dfir'na).  Dare  not.  | 


dau'phin  (do'fin),  n.  [F.  dauphin ,  prop.,  a  dolphin,  from 
L.  delphinus .  See  dolphin.  The  name  was  given,  for 
some  reason  unexplained,  to  Guigo,  Count  of  Vienne,  in  the 
12th  century,  and  was  borne  by  succeeding  counts  of 
Vienne.  In  1349  Dauphin^  was  bequeathed  to  Philippe  de 
Valois,  King  of  France,  on  condition  that  the  heir  of  the 
crown  should  always  hold  the  title  of  Dauphin  de  Vien- 
nois.]  F.  Hist,  a  Orig.,  a  title  of  the  lords  of  certain 
territories,  viz.,  Vienne  and  Auvergne,  and  hence  of  the 
province  of  Dauphind.  b  From  1349  to  1830,  the  title  of 
the  eldest  sou  of  the  king  of  France, 
dau'phin  ©ss  (-6s),  or  dau'phine  ( dS'fen),  n.  [Cf .  F.  daw- 
phine.)  The  title  of  the  wife  of  the  dauphin, 
daut,  dawt  (dot;  dbt),  v.  t.  [Cf.  Gael.  &  Ir.  dalta  a  foster 
son.]  To  make  much  of  ;  pet ;  caress.  Scot.  &  Dial.  Eng. 
da'vach  (da'v&K),  n.  Also  davoch.  [OIr.  dabach  cask, 
also  a  land  measure  ;  cf.  Ir.  dabhach  a  vessel,  vat.]  An 
ancient  Scotch  land  measure  of  varying  value,  said  to  have 
averaged  416  Scotch  acres  (about  524  English  acres).  In 
the  east  of  Scotland  it  equaled  4  plowgates  or  32  bovates. 
Da  val'li  a  (dd-vSl'Y-ci),  n.  [NL.,  after  E.  D aval l,  Swiss 
botanist.]  Bot.  A  large  genus  of  polypodiaceous  ferns, 
chiefly  of  the  tropics  of  the  Old  World.  They  have  scaly 
creeping  rhizomes  and  ample  pinnate  or  pinnately  decom¬ 
pound  fronds  with  marginal  sori.  Many  species  are  culti¬ 
vated  in  greenhouses.  Also  [/.  c.J,  a  plant  of  this  genus, 
da'ver  (da'ver),  V.  i.  1.  To  move  as  if  stupefied  ;  to  stag¬ 
ger  ;  also,  to  wander  in  mind  ;  to  become  stupid ;  to  be 
benumbed.  Scot.  &  Dial.  Eng. 

2  To  fade  ;  droop;  wither.  Dial.  Eng. 

Da'vid  (da'vid),  n.  [Heb.  David."]  1.  Lit.,  beloved  ;  — 
masc.  prop.  name.  F.  David  (da'ved') ;  It.  David  (da'ved), 
Davidde  (da'ved-da ;  poet,  dii-ved'da) ;  G.  David  (da'vet). 
—  Dim.  Davy ,  Dave  ( Dawkin ,  obs.).  —  Fern.  Vida. 

2.  Bib.  The  youngest  son  of  Jesse  of  Bethlehem,  a  shepherd 
boy  whom  Samuel  anointed  as  the  future  king.  He  slew 
the  Philistine  giant  Goliath  with  his  sling,  and  charmed 
Saul  with  his  harping  ;  but,  incurring  SauFs  ill  will,  he  was 
driven  with  his  bosom  friend,  Saul’s  son  Jonathan,  into 
outlawry.  After  Saul’s  death  David  reigned  over  Israel 
about  forty  years.  See  Absalom,  1,  Bath-sheba,  1. 

3  In  Dryden’s  “  Absalom  and  Acliitophel,”  Charles  II. 
Da'vid  1st,  n.  Eccl.  Hist,  a  A  follower  of  David  of  Di- 

nant  (d.  1215),  whose  book  “  Quaterni  ”  was  burned  for  its 
alleged  pantheistic  teaching  (1210).  b  A  follower  of 
Johann  David  Joris  (properly  Joriszoon),  of  Delft,  Hol¬ 
land.  who  founded  an  Anabaptist  sect  in  1536  that  existed 
more  than  a  century  ;  —  called  also  Davidian  and  Jurist. 
Da-vie'si-a  (dd-ve'zi-a),  n.  [NL.,  after  Hugh  Davies ,  Brit¬ 
ish  botanist.]  Bot.  A  large  genus  of  fabaceous  shrubs  con¬ 
fined  to  Australia  and  Tasmania.  They  differ  greatly  in 
foliage,  some  having  acerose,  others  cordate,  clasping 
leaves,  and  still  others  being  leafless.  The  small  yellow  or 
purple  flowers  are  followed  by  short  triangular  pods.  Some 
species  are  cultivated  in  glasshouses,  esp.  in  England, 
dav'it  (dSv'It  ;  da'vlt),  n.  [Cf.  F. 
davier  forceps,  davit,  cooper’s  instru¬ 
ment,  OF.  daviot,  daviet ,  david,  G. 
david  davit ;  all  probably  from  the 
proper  name  David.']  Naut.  a  A  spar 
used  on  board  of  ships,  as  a  crane  to 
hoist  the  flukes  of  the  anchor  to  the  top 
of  the  bow,  without  injuring  the  sides 
of  the  ship  ;  —  called  also  the  fish  davit. 
b  One  of  a  pair  of  curved  arms  of  tim¬ 
ber  or  iron,  projecting  over  a  ship’s  side 
or  stern,  having  a  tackle  tohoistor  lower 
boats,  stores,  etc.;  also,  a  similar  hoist¬ 
ing  contrivance  nt  a  hatch. 

Da'vy  Jones'  (da'vT  jonz').  The  spirit  of  the  sea ;  sea 
deviT;  —  a  term  used  by  sailors,  often  shortened  to  Davy. 
Davy  Jones's  locker  (jon'zTz),  the  ocean,  or  bottom  of  the 
ocean;  hence,  to  be  gone,  to  be  sent,  etc.,  to  Davy  Jones’s  locker, 
to  be  drowned,  to  be  killed,  etc.,  and  buried  in  the  sea. 
daw  (d_6),  n.  [ME.  dawe ;  akin  to  OHG.  tdha,  MHG. 
tahe ,  tahele ,  G.  dohle.  Cf.  caddow.]  1.  A  jackdaw. 

2.  A  simpleton;  — from  the  silliness  ascribed  to  daws. 
(Cf.  Shakespeare,  “Then  thou  dwellest  with  daws  too.” 
Coriolanus ,  IV.  v.  47.) 

3.  A  drab  ;  a  slattern  ;  a  sluggard.  Dial.  Eng. 

daw,  v.  t.  [For  adaw.]  To  rouse  ;  awaken  ;  revive.  Obs. 
daw.  v.  i.  [ME.  dafien,  dawen.  See  dawn.]  1.  To 
dawn.  Obs.  or  Dial. 

2  To  rouse  or  awaken  as  from  sleep  or  a  swoon.  Obs. 
daw^dle  (dfi'd’l),  v.  i.  ;  daw'dled  (-d’ld) ;  daw'dling 
(-dlTng).  [Cf.  daddle.]  To  waste  time  in  trifling  employ¬ 
ment  ;  to  trifle  ;  loiter;  dally.  —  daw'dler  (clfi'dler),  n. 

Come  some  evening  and  dawdle  over  a  dish  of  tea.  Johnson. 

We  .  .  .  dawdle  up  and  down  Pall  Mall.  Thackeray. 
Syn.  —  See  trifle. 

daw'dle,  v.  1.  To  waste  by  trifling;  as,  to  dawdle  away 
a  whole  morning. 

daw'dle,  n.  A  dawdler;  esp.,  a  girl  or  woman  who  daw¬ 
dles  ;  also,  the  act  of  dawdling, 
dawn  (d8n),  v.  i.;  dawned  (d6nd);  dawn'ing.  [Prob.  fr. 
dawning  daybreak,  itself  prob.  of  Scand.  origin  ;  cf.  Sw.  & 
Dan.  dagning,  prob.  fr.  a  verb  derived  fr.  the  verb  corre¬ 
sponding  to  ME.  dafien,  dawen ,  AS.  dagian ,  to  become 
day,  to  dawn,  fr.  dreg  day;  akin  to  D.  G.  tagen ,  Icel. 


a  a  Davits  b. 


daut'le.  dawt'le  (dfit'T  ;  dOt'T), 
n.  [From  daut,  r.l  A  darling; 
a  pet.  Scot,  tf  Dial.  Eng. 
dauw  (d6  ;  dou),  n.  [D.]  The 
Burchell’s  zebrL.  See  zebra. 
Dav.  Abbr.  David, 
dav'en-port  (dav'^n-port),  n. 
[From  the  name  of  some  maker.] 

1.  A  kind  of  small  writing  desk, 
usually  ornamental. 

2.  A  kind  of  large  square  settle 
or  divan. 

da'ver  (da'v?r),  v.  t.  To  stun  ; 
stupefy.  Scot.  £  Dial.  Eng. 
david.  •]*  davit. 

Da-vid'i-an  (da-vYd'Y-tfn),  n.  = 
David  i  st  b. 

Da-vid'ic  (-Yk),  Da-vid'i-cal.  a. 
Of  or  pert,  to  David,  king  of  Is¬ 
rael,  or  his  family.  [seal  a- 1 
Da'vld’B-harp7,  n.  =  lady’s- | 
da'vid-son-ite.  n.  [After  Prof. 
Davidson. of  Aberdeen.]  Min.  A 
yellowish  green  variety  of  beryl. 
Da'vid-son's  plum  (da'vYd- 
swnz).  An  Australian  cunonia- 
ceous  tree  (Davidsonia  pruri- 
ens)  ;  also,  its  edible  fruit. 


David’s  root.  —  caiiinca  root. 
da'vie-ly  (da'vY-lY),  adv.  List¬ 
lessly  ;  spiritlessly.  Scot. 
da'vies-ite(da'vez-Yt),  n.  [After 
Thomas  Davies  (1837-91),  of  the 
British  Museum.]  Min.  A  lead 
oxvchlorideoccurringin  minute 
colorless  crystals. 

Da'vis’s  auad'rant  (da'vYs-Yz). 
[After  John  Davis,  or  Davys , 
Eng.  navigator.]  =  backstaff. 
davit  span.  Kant.  A  chain  or 
rope  stretched  between  the  tops 
of  davits  to  keep  them  from 
spreading  too  far  apart, 
da'voch.  Var.  of  davach. 
Da'vus  (da'vMs),  n.  [L.]  The 
stock  name  for  a  servant  or  slave 
in  Latin  comedies.  —  II  Da'vus 
sum,  non  (E'di-pus  (eu'Y-pfis). 
[L.l  I  am  Davus.  not  CEdipus, 
that  is,  a  simple  servant,  not  a 
solver  of  riddles. 

Terence  ( Atidria ,  I.  ii.  23). 
da'vy  (da'vY),  n.  ;  pi.  davies 
(-vYz),  n.  [After  Sir  Humphry 
Davy ,  the  inventor.]  A  Davy 
lamp.  See  safety  lami*. 


dag  a ,  Dan.  dagesy  Sw.  dagas.  See  day.]  1.  To  begin  to 
grow  light  in  the  morning  ;  to  brighten  with  the  approach 
of  day  ;  to  grow  light  with  or  as  with  the  light  of  the  ris¬ 
ing  sun  ;  as,  the  day  dawns  ;  the  morning  dawns.  “  The 
dawning  111118.”  Tennyson . 

2.  To  begin  to  appear,  expand,  develop,  or  give  promise. 

4  4  In  dawning  youth.”  Dry  den. 

When  life  awakes,  and  dawns  at  every  line.  Pope. 

3.  To  begin  to  make  an  impression  ;  to  begin  to  be  per¬ 
ceived  or  understood  ;  —  followed  by  upon  or  on  ;  as,  this 
fact  has  just  daumed  upon  me. 

dawn  (d6n),  n.  1.  The  break  of  day  ;  the  first  appearance 
of  light  in  the  morning  ;  show  of  approaching  sunrise. 

And  oft  at  dawn,  deep  noon,  or  falling  eve.  Thomson. 

2.  First  opening  or  expansion  ;  first  appearance  ;  begin¬ 
ning  ;  rise.  “  The  dawn  of  time.”  Thomson. 

These  tender  circumstunces  diffuse  a  dawn  of  serenity  over 
the  soul.  Pope. 

daw'son  ite  (d8's?7n-it),  n.  [After  J.  W.  Dawson  of  Mont¬ 
real.]  Min.  A  basic  carbonate  of  aluminium  and  sodi¬ 
um,  occurring  in  white,  blamed  crystals.  Sp.  gr.,  2.40. 
day  (da),  n.  [ME.  dayy  dai ,  dii,  AS.  dreg  ;  akin  to  OS., 
D.,  Dan.,  &  Sw.  dag,  G.  tag,  Icel.  dagr ,  Goth,  dags  ;  cf. 
Skr.  dah  (for  dhaght)  to  burn.  Cf.  dawn.]  1.  The  time 
of  light,  or  interval  between  one  night  and  the  next ;  the 
time  between  sunrise  and  sunset,  or  from  dawn  to  dark¬ 
ness  ;  hence,  the  light  ;  sunshine. 

2.  The  period  of  the  earth’s  revolution  on  its  axis,  —  ordi¬ 
narily  divided  into  twenty-four  hours.  It  is  measured  by 
the  interval  between  two  successive  transits  of  a  celestial 
body  over  the  same  meridian,  and  takes  a  specific  name 
from  that  of  the  body.  Thus,  if  this  body  is  the  sun,  the  ’ 
day  (the  interval  between  two  successive  transits  of  the 
sun’s  center  over  the  6ame  meridian)  is  called  a  solar  day 
(24  h.  0  m.);  if  it  is  a  star,  a  sidereal  day  (23  h.  56  m.);  if 
it  is  the  moon,  a  lunar  day  (24  h.  50  m.). 

3.  Hence,  Astron.,  the  time  required  by  any  heavenly 
body  in  turning  once  on  its  axis  ;  as,  the  lunar  day  (27 
solar  days). 

4.  The  mean  solar  day,  used  in  the  ordinary  reckoning  of 
time,  and  among  most  modern  nations  beginning  at  mean 
midnight :  its  hours  are  usually  numbered  in  two  series, 
each  from  1  to  12,  but  sometimes  now,  more  conveniently 
for  railroad  and  other  purposes,  in  a  single  series  from  1  to 
24  ;  —  called,  specif.,  the  civil  day.  This  is  the  period  rec¬ 
ognized  by  courts  as  constituting  a  day.  The  Babyloni¬ 
ans  and  Hindus  began  their  day  at  sunrise,  the  Athenians 
and  Jews  at  sunset,  the  ancient  Egyptians  and  Romans  at 
midnight. 

5.  Those  hours,  or  the  daily  recurring  period,  allotted  by 
usage  or  law  for  work  ;  as,  an  eight-hour  day. 

6.  A  specified  day  ;  a  particular  day  or  date  set  aside  for 
a  purpose  ;  as,  rent  day ;  Christmas  Day  ;  days  of  grace. 

The  field  of  Agincourt, 

Fought  on  the  day  of  Crispin  Crispianus.  Shak. 

7-  Hence,  with  reference  to  contests,  the  conflict  or  con¬ 
tention  of  the  day  ;  as,  to  win,  or  lose,  the  day. 

His  name  struck  fear,  his  conduet  won  the  day.  Roscommon. 

8-  A  specified  time  or  period  ;  time,  with  reference  to  the 
existence  or  prominence  of  a  person  or  thing  ;  age ;  time. 

Great  among  the  Hellenes  of  his  day.  Jowett  ( Thucyd.). 

9.  A  space  of  time  ;  time  (in  which  to  do  anything)  ;  spe¬ 
cif.,  a  period  of  grace  or  opportunity;  delay  ;  respite.  Obs. 
10-  Arch.  A  division  of  a  window.  =  light. 

11.  Mining.  The  surface  of  the  ground  over  a  mine. 

Day  is  used  reduplicatively  in  various  expressions 
to  indicate  the  point  of  view  from  which  the  passage  of 
time  is  considered.  Thus  :  day  after  day  denotes  a  continu¬ 
ing  of  an  action  or  state  with  a  sense  of  the  length  of  the 
passing  time  ;  as,  the  wrecked  mariners  watched  for  a  sail 
day  after  day  ;  day  by  (lay  denotes  a  continuing  of  an  action 
with  a  sense  of  its  constant  repetition,  or  daily  occur¬ 
rence  ;  as, 44  day  by  day  we  magnily  the©  ’  (Bk.  of  Common 
Prayer) ;  day  in,  day  out,  denotes  the  extension  of  an  ac¬ 
tion  or  state  through  the  daytimes  of  an  indefinite  number 
of  successive  days ;  as,  he  does  nothing  but  work  day  in, 
day  out ;  from  day  to  day  denotes  the  progressive  alteration 
or  augmentation  of  an  action  or  state  as  time  passes ;  as, 
he  improves  from  day  to  day  ;  or  (also  only  from  day  to  day) 
it  denotes  the  temporariness  or  uncertainty  of  an  action 
or  state ;  as,  he  barely  holds  his  own  from  day  to  day; 
savages  live  only  from  day  to  day. 

day  in  court,  day  or  opportunity  for  appearance  in  a  suit,  to 
contest  it  or  otherwise.  —  D.  of  Atonement,  Yom  Kippur,  a 
Jewish  fast  day  of  the  Mosaic  ritual,  celebrated  on  the  10th 
day  of  the  7th  month  (Tishri),  orig.  according  to  the  rites 
described  in  Leviticus  xvi.  —  D.  of  Barricades  [F .  Joumee 
des  Barricades],  F.  Hist.,  any  of  several  days  of  insurrec¬ 
tion  on  which  the  citizens  of  Paris  erected  barricades 
against  the  authorities  ;  esp.,  May  12, 1.588,  Aug.  27,  1648.— 
d.  of  doom,  the  judgment  day.  — D.  of  Dupes  [F.  Joumee 
des  Dupes],  in  French  history }  Nov.  11,  1630,  on  which  day 
Maria  de’  Medici,  plotting  with  others,  forced  Richelieu 
to  tender  his  resignation  as  prime  minister  to  the  king. 

In  a  secret  interview  with  the  king  Richelieu  regained 
his  office.  —  d.  of  essoin.  =  essoin  day. — d.  of  grace,  a 
Theol.  The  time  during  which  the  offer  of  divine  forgive¬ 
ness  is  open  to  acceptance  ;  time  for  repentance. 

That  day  of  grace  fleets  fast  away.  I.  Watts. 

b  pi.  Com. .  The  days  immediately  following  the  day  when 
a  bill  or  note  becomes  due  on  its  face,  which  days'  are  al¬ 
lowed  to  the  debtor  or  payer  to  make  payment  in.  The  num¬ 
ber  of  days  varies  from  3  to  30  in  different  countries,  being 
3  in  Great  Britain  and  generally,  except  where  abolished, 


da'vy,  n.  Illit.  or  slang  abbr. 
of  affidavit. 

Davy  lamp.  See  safety  lamp. 
da'vyne  (da'vYD),  n.  [See  da- 
vyum.1  A  mineral  identical, 
in  part  at  least,  with  rnicrosom- 
mite. 

da'vy-um  (da'vY-ttm),  n.  [After 
Sir  Humphry  Davy,  English 
chemiBt-1  Chem.  A  supposed 
new  metal  announced  in  1877, 
since  shown  to  he  a  mixture  of 
iridium,  rhodium,  und  iron, 
daw,  v.  t.  To  daunt.  Obs. 
daw,  n.  [Ir.  and  Gael,  dath  dye, 
color,  stain.]  The  pinkish  yel¬ 
low  color  found  in  the  eyes  of 
some  varieties  of  game  fowls, 
dawbe.  +  daub. 
daw'cock7,  n.  A  male  jackdaw; 
fig.,  a  dolt.  Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 
daw'dling  (dS'dlYng),  p.  pr'.  tf 
vb.  n.  of  dawdle.— daw'dling- 
ly,  adv. 

daw'dy.  Dial.  Eng.  for  dowdy. 
dawe.  +  day. 

daw'fish',71.  A  dogfish.  Scot. 
daw'ish,  a.  Like  a  daw  ;  silly  ; 


slatternly.  Obs. 
dawk  (d6k).  Var.  of  dak.  dhak. 
dawk,  v.  t.  To  cut  or  mark  with 
an  incision  ;  to  gash.  Dial.  Eng. 

dawk,  n.  A  hollow  furrow, or  in¬ 
cision,  as  in  timber.  Dial.  Eng. 
daw 'kin,  n.  Dial.  Eng.  a  A 
stupid  person  ;  a  simpleton,  b 
A  slattern.  —  daw'kln-ly.  adv. 

dawl,  v.  t.  To  weary  ;  to  sati¬ 
ate.  Dial.  Eng.  [Eng.  I 

daw'ly.  Var.  of  dowly.  Dial.  | 

dawm.  Var.  of  dam  (the  coin), 
dawnd.  Dawned.  Ref.  Sp. 
dawn'ing,  p.  pr.  V  vb.  n.  of 

dawn.  [puny.  Dial.  Ir.  I 
daw'ny  (d5'ni),  a.  Small  ;| 
daw'pate,  n.  A  simpleton  ;  a 
daw.  Obs. 

dawt,  dawt'ie,  dawt'y.  Vars. 

Of  daut,  dautie. 
dawt'it  (dfit'Yt),  dawt'et,  pret. 
3r  p.  of  DAUT,  DAWT. 
day,  v .  i.  [Cf.  day,  n. ;  dawn. 
To  dawn.  Obs.  [day  to  or  for. 
day,  v.  t.  Obs.  1.  To  appoint  a, 
2.  To  fix  or  limit  the  day  or  days 
of  ;  to  furnish  with  days.  Rare. 


food,  foot ;  out,  oil ;  chair  ;  go  ;  sing,  irj^  ;  ♦hen,  thin ;  nature,  verdure  (250) ;  K  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144) ;  boN ;  yet ;  zh  =  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Guide. 
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in  the  United  States.  Most  European  countries  and  most 
of  the  United  States  have  abolished  them  entirely ;  most 
countries  do  not  allow  them  on  demand  notes.  The  ques¬ 
tion  as  to  allowance  or  number  is  determined  by  the  place 
where  the  note  becomes  due.  If  the  last  day  comes  on  Sun¬ 
day  the  note  is  payable  on  the  preceding  day.— days  in 
bank,  Eng.  Law,  certain  days  for  the  return  of  writs  and 
the  appearance  of  parties ;  —  so  called  because  originally 
peculiar  to  the  Court  of  Common  Bench,  or  Bench  ( bank ) 
as  it  was  termed,  —  days  of  devotion.  Eccl.,  certain  festivals 
on  which  devotion  leads  the  faithful  to  attend  Mass. — 
days  of  obligation,  Eccl.,  festival  days  when  it  is  obligatory 
to  attend  Mass.  —  day-to-day  money.  =  call  money.  Eng. 
day'book'  (da'book'),  n.  A  book  in  which  events  or  trans¬ 
actions  of  the  day  are  recorded  ;  specif. :  a  A  diary ;  a 
journal,  b  Bookkeeping.  A  book  of  original  entry  in 
which  are  recorded  the  debits  and  credits,  or  accounts  of 
the  day,  in  their  order,  and  from  which  they  are  trans¬ 
ferred  to  the  journal  or  other  book, 
day 'break'  (-brak'),  n.  1.  The  first  appearance  of  light  in 
the  morning,  or  the  time  of  it;  dawn. 

2.  A  variety  of  carnation  having  shell-pink  flowers, 
day'-coal',  n.  The  upper  stratum  of  coal,  as  nearest  the 
light  or  surface. 

day'dream'  (-drem'),  n.  A  pleasant  reverie  ;  a  castle  in 
the  air  ;  hence,  a  delusional  experience,  as  of  unsubstan¬ 
tial  happiness  or  unfounded  hope. 

day'dream',  v.  i.;  -dreamed'  (-dremd');  -dream'ing.  To  in¬ 
dulge  in  daydreams  or  reveries.  —  day'dream  er  (-er),  n. 
day  drift-  Mining.  A  drift  with  one  end  at  the  surface, 
day'flow'er  (da'flou'er'l,  n.  Any  species  of  Commelina. 
day'fly'  C-flE),  n.  A  shad  fly  or  May  fly.  See  Ephemerida. 
day  house-  Astrol.  That  house  of  a  planet  whidh  is  above 
the  horizon. 

day  labor  or  labour.  Labor  hired  or  performed  by  the  day. 
day  laborer  or  labourer-  One  who  works  by  the  day  or 
for  daily  wages,  esp.  as  an  unskilled  laborer, 
day 'light  (da'lit'),  n.  1.  The  light  of  day  as  opposed  to 
the  darkness  of  night ;  the  light  of  the  sun  as  opposed  to 
that  of  the  moon  or  to  artificial  light ;  often,  the  diffused 
light  of  the  sun  as  distinguished  from  sunlight  or  sunshine, 
that  is,  the  sun's  direct  shine. 

2.  Daytime  ;  esp.,  the  time  when  light  first  appears ;  dawn. 
3-  A  clear  or  open  space,  as  between  boats  in  a  race,  be¬ 
tween  the  rim  of  a  glass  and  the  liquor  in  it,  between  the 
jambs  of  a  window,  etc.  Slang  or  Colloq. 

4.  pi.  The  eyes.  Slang. 

day  lily,  a  Any  liliaceous  plant  or  flower  of  the  genus 
Hemerocallis ,  esp.  H.fnlva  and  H.fiava,  commonly  culti¬ 
vated  in  old  gardens.  They  have  long  narrow  basal  leaves 
and  yellow  or  tawny  orange  flowers.  See  Hemerocalljs. 
b  Any  plant  or  flower  of  the  related  genus  Niobe ,  having 
plaited  basal  leaves  and  racemose  white  or  violet  flowers, 
day'long'  (-l8ng';  205),  a.  Lasting  all  day.  44  His  weary  day¬ 
long  chirping.”  Tennyson.  —  adv .  Through  the  entire  day. 

Daylong  a  craven  cry  goes  up.  John  Vance  Cheney. 
day'mare'  (-m&r'),  n.  [ day  -j-  mare  incubus.]  Med.  A 
sensation  of  great  distress  resembling  that  experienced 
in  nightmare  but  occurring  during  wakefulness, 
day  nursery.  A  public  nursery,  where  young  children 
are  cared  for  while  their  mothers  are  at  work, 
day  scholar.  At  a  boarding  school,  a  pupil  who  attends 
the  daily  classes  but  who  does  not  live  in  the  school, 
day  school-  a  A  school  held  on  week  days,  as  distin¬ 
guished  from  a  Sunday  school,  b  A  school  held  in  the 
daytime,  as  distinguished  from  a  night  or  evening  school. 
C  A  school  which  pupils  attend  during  the  day  only,  as 
distinguished  from  a  boarding  school. 
days'man  (daz'mftn),  n. ;  pi.  -men  (-men).  [From  day  in 
the  sense  of  day  fixed  /or  trial.']  1.  An  umpire  or  arbit  er  ; 
a  mediator.  Archaic.  Job  ix.  33. 

2.  A  day  laborer. 

day'spring'  (da'spnng'),  n.  The  beginning  of  the  day  ; 
dawn  ;  hence,  the  beginning.  Milton. 

day'— Star',  n.  1.  The  morning  star. 

2.  The  sun,  as  the  orb  of  day.  Poetic. 

So  sinks  the  day-star  in  the  ocean  bed.  Milton. 

day 'time'  (-tim'),  n.  The  time  during  which  there  is  day¬ 
light,  as  distinguished  from  the  night, 
day 'work'  (-wfirk'),  n.  1.  The  work  of  a  day  ;  day’s 
work ;  hence,  the  quantity  of  land  (normally)  worked,  as 
by  mowing  or  plowing,  in  a  day.  Ohs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 

2.  Work  done  and  paid  for  by  the  day,  in  distinction  from 
piecework  or  work  done  by  contract ;  also,  work  done 
during  the  day,  as  distinguished  from  work  at  night, 
daze  (daz),  v.  t.  ;  dazed  (dazd) ;  daz'ing  (daz'Tng).  [ME. 
dasen ,  prob.  from  Icel.  dasask  to  become  weary,  a  reflex¬ 
ive  verb  ;  cf.  Sw.  dasa  to  lie  idle.]  To  stupefy  with  excess 
of  light,  with  a  blow,  with  cold,  or  with  fear,  grief,  etc. ; 
to  confuse,  benumb,  stun,  or  dazzle. 

While  flashing  beams  do  daze  his  feeble  eyen.  Spenser. 
lie  comes  out  of  the  room  in  a  dazed  state.  Dickens. 
daze,  v.  i.  1.  To  be  or  become  dazed,  stupefied,  benumbed, 
dazzled,  or  bewildered.  Obs. 

2.  To  wither  ;  spoil,  as  eggs  or  meat.  Dial.  Eng.  it*  Scot. 
daze.  n.  1.  State  of  being  dazed  ;  as,  to  be  in  a  daze. 

2.  Mining.  Mica,  or  any  glittering  stone, 
daz'zle  (d5z'’l),  v.  i. ;  daz'zled  (-’Id)  ;  daz'zling  (-ling). 
[Freq.  of  daze.]  1.  To  be  overpowered  by  light ;  to  have 
the  vision  confused  by  excess  of  light  or  by  moving  lights; 
hence,  to  be  or  become  stupefied,  confused,  or  dizzied,  by 
something  overpowering. 

An  overlight  maketh  the  eyes  dazzle.  Bacon. 

Cover  her  face  ;  mine  eyes  dazzle  ;  she  died  young.  J.  Webster. 


da'ya-bha'ga  (dii^ya-ba'gA ; 
134),  n.  [Skr.  dayabhaga.] 
Hindu  Law.  Lit.,  partition  by 
inheritance ;  specif.  [ca/>.],  a 
treatise  on  partition  made  by 
Jimutavahana.  somewhere  be¬ 
tween  the  end  of  the  12th  and 
the  beginning  of  the  l#»th  cen¬ 
tury  a.  o.  It  is  the  prevailing 
authority  in  the  valley  of  the 
Ganges  below  Bhagalpur. 
Dayak.  Dayakker.  n.  =  Dyax. 
da-yal'  (da-ysl'b  n.  [Hind. 
daniydl .]  The  dial  bird.  India. 
day'ber-ry.  n.  The  wild  form 
of  the  gooseberry.  Dial.  Eng. 
day  blindness.  See  hkmera- 
loima  a.  [be  wound  every  day.) 
day  clock.  A  clock  whicli  must) 
day'dawnG  n.  Daybreak, 
day'dream'y,  a.  Of  or  pertain¬ 
ing  to  daydreams, 
daye.  +  die,  v. 
dayesie.  +  daisy,  [eyepiece.! 
day  eyepiece.  See  terrestrial! 


day  hQ)e.  Mining.  A  day  drift, 
day'houae'.  +  deyhouse. 
day'leas.  a.  See  -less. 
day 'light  ed.  a.  Provided  with 
daylight  ;  light.  Rare. 
day 'man.  v. ;  pi.  -men  (-m£n). 
A  man  employed  for  the  day  or 
for  service  on  a  particular  day. 
day'ment,  n.  [day,  v.  t.  + 
-merit.]  Arbitration.  Obs. 

Ox  f.  E.  D. 

day 'net'',  n.  A  clapnet.  Obs. 
day  nettle.  The  dead  nettle, 
day'nous-ly.  +  DEIGNOUSLY. 
day  owl.  =  hawk  owl. 
day'-peepG  n.  The  peep  of  day. 
day-rawe.  day-rewe,  n.  [Cf. 
row  a  senes.]  Dawn.  Obs. 
day  role.  Eng.  Law.  An  order 
of  court  (abolished  by  .5  &  6 
Viet.  c.  22)  allowing  a  prisoner 
on  civil  process,  under  certain 
circumstances,  to  go  bevond  the 
prison  limits  for  a  single  day. 
day '-Bet n.  Sunset.  Obs. 


2.  To  excite  admiration  by  brilliancy  ;  to  “sliiue.” 

Ah,  friend  !  to  dazzle ,  let  the  vain  design.  Pope. 
daz'zle  (dj£z'’l),  v.  t.  1.  To  overpower  with  light ;  to  con¬ 
fuse  the  vision  of,  as  by  excess  of  light ;  to  overpower  as  if 
by  brilliance. 

Those  heavenly  shapes 

Will  dazzle  now  the  earthly,  with  their  blaze.  Milton. 

2.  To  bewilder  or  surprise  with  brilliancy  or  display  of  any 
kind.  “  Dazzled  and  drove  back  his  enemies.”  Shak. 

3.  To  outshine  ;  to  eclipse  by  greater  brilliancy.  Rare. 
daz'zle,  n.  Act  of  dazzling  ;  state  of  being  dazzling,  or 

dazzling  quality  or  light. 

de,  prep.  1.  ( pron .  de)  From  ;  down  or  away  from  ;  of  ; 
out  of  ;  about ;  concerning  ;  on  account  of  ;  according  to ; 
after  ;  —  a  Latin  prep.,  occurring  in  various  phrases. 

2-  {pron.  de,  de ;  as  F.,  de)  Of;  from  ;  by;  with;  — a 
French  prep,  sometimes  used  in  names  of  places,  titles, 
surnames,  and  in  French  phrases  used  in  English, 
de-.  [L.  de  from,  down,  away ;  also  fr.  F.  de-,  OF.  des-, 
going  back  to  L.  de-,  or  L.  dis-.  See  dis-.]  A  prefix,  orig¬ 
inally  through  the  French  from  Latin,  with  the  senses  of : 

1.  Down;  as  in  depose,  put  down,  depend,  hang  down. 

2.  Separation  ;  off;  away ;  as  in  desist,  to  stand  off,  dele¬ 
gate,  to  send  away. 

3.  Intensification;  completely  ;  quite ;  as,  derelict,  aban¬ 
doned  utterly,  denude,  to  make  quite  nude. 

4.  Reversing  or  undoing  of  an  action,  or  depriving  or 
ridding  of,  or  freeing  from,  the  thing  or  quality  expressed 
by  the  second  part  of  the  word  ;  as,  deform,  decapitate, 
denaturalize,  decentralize,  delocalize,  declassify,  deflesh, 
degum,  etc.  In  English  words  not  derived  directly  from 
French  or  Latin,  de-  usually  has  this  sense,  and  is  used  at 
will  to  form  verbs  (and  their  derivatives)  having  an  annul¬ 
ling  or  privative  force. 

dea'con  (de'k’n),  n.  [ME.  diakne,  deakne ,  deken,  AS. 
diacon ,  deacon ,  L.  diaconus ,  fr.  Gr.  Slolkovos  a  servant  or 
minister,  a  minister  of  the  church ;  of  uncertain  origin  : 
cf.  also  OF.  diacne,  F.  diacre,  fr.  L.  diaconus.]  1.  Eccl. 
An  officer  in  Christian  churches  appointed  to  perform  cer¬ 
tain  subordinate  duties  varying  in  different  communions. 
Deacon  specif,  denotes :  a  In  episcopal  churches,  a  person 
in  the  third  (or  second)  order  in  the  ministry,  subordinate 
to  the  priests.  Deacons  are  advanced  to  the  priesthood 
by  ordination  by  a  bishop,  with  a  special  form  of  service 
and  the  laying  on  of  his  hands  and  those  of  any  priests 
present,  b  In  presbyterian  churches,  a  layman  subordinate 
to  the  minister  and  elders,  who  has  charge  of  certain  duties 
connected  with  the  Communion  service  and  the  care  of 
the  poor,  c  In  congregational  churches,  a  layman  having 
some  duties  similar  to  those  of  an  elder  in  presbyterian 
churches,  d  In  Lutheran  churches,  a  layman  in  an  office 
subordinate  to  pastors  and  elders ;  also,  an  assistant  min¬ 
ister  of  a  church  hi  which  there  are  several  ministers  ;  also, 
a  minister  of  the  Inner  Mission  in  Germany. 

2-  A  Levite.  Obs.  Wyclifffi. 

3.  Eccl.  a  The  gospeler  in  the  Communion  service,  b  A 
kind  of  chasuble,  such  as  was  worn  by  deacons  during  the 
celebration  of  the  Eucharist.  Obs. 

4-  The  president  of  an  incorporated  trade  or  craft ;  hence, 
a  master ;  an  adept.  Scot. 

6.  Freemasonry.  One  of  two  officers  in  a  lodge,  known  re¬ 
spectively  as  the  senior  and  the  junior  deacon. 

6  Leather  Trade.  The  skin  of  a  very  young  or  aborted  calf. 
It  must  weigh  less  than  eight  pounds.  U.  S. 
dea'con  (de'k’n),  v.  t. ;  dea'coned  (-k’ud) ;  dea'con-ing. 

1.  To  read  aloud  each  line  of  (a  psalm  or  hymn)  before 
singing  it,  —  usually  with  off.  Formerly,  in  the  Congrega¬ 
tional  churches  of  rJew  England,  it  was  part  of  the  office 
of  a  deacon  to  read  aloud  the  hymn  or  psalm  given  out, 
one  line  at  a  time,  the  congregation  singing  each  line  as 
soon  as  read.  See  line,  v.  t.,  4.  U.  S. 

2.  With  humorous  reference  to  hypocritical  posing  :  To 
pack  (fruit  or  vegetables)  with  the  finest  specimens  on  top ; 
to  slyly  alter  the  boundaries  of  (land) ;  to  adulterate  or 
doctor  (an  article  to  be  sold),  etc.  Colloq.,  U.  S. 

3.  To  kill  (a  calf)  at  or  very  soon  after  birth.  U.  S. 
dea'con-ess,  n.  Eccl.  A  female  deacon  ;  as:  a  Primitive 

Ch.  One  of  an  order  of  women  whose  duties  resembled 
those  of  deacons,  b  Ch.  of  Eng.  &  Prof.  Epis.  Ch.  A 
woman  set  apart  for  church  work  by  a  bishop,  c  A  chosen 
helper  in  church  work,  as  among  the  Methodists,  d  In 
Europe,  a  member  of  a  sort  of  sisterhood  devoted  to  works 
of  religion  and  charity,  founded  at  Kaiserswerth  by  Pastor 
Theodor  Fliedner  of  the  German  Protestant  Church  in 
183G.  The  sisters  take  no  vows, 
dea'con-ry  (-rT),  n.  ;  pi.  -RiEs(-riz).  1.  The  office  of  dea¬ 
con  ;  also,  deaconship  ;  diaconate  ;  deacons  collectively. 

2.  R.  C.  Ch.  The  charitable  institution  with  attached 
chapel  belonging  to  any  of  the  regions  of  the  city  of  Rome, 
under  the  care  of  a  cardinal  or  regionary  deacon. 
Dea'con’s  proe'ess  (de'k’nz).  [After  \\.  Deacon , who  in¬ 
troduced  it.]  Chem.  A  method  of  obtaining  chlorine  gas 
by  passing  a  mixture  of  air  and  hydrochloric  acid  gas 
over  a  heated  surface  impregnated  with  some  metallic  salt, 
as  sulphate  of  copper.  Under  the  influence  of  this  catalyzer 
the  hydrochloric  acid  reacts  with  the  oxygen  of  the  air  to 
form  chlorine  and  water. 

dead  (ded),  a.  [ME.  ded,  dead,  deed,  AS.  dead ;  akin  to 
OS.  dod,  D.  dood ,  G.  todt,  tot,  Icel.  dauftr,  Sw.  &  Dan.  dod, 
Goth,  daups ;  prop.  p.  p.  of  an  old  verb  meaning  to  die. 
See  die;  cf.  death.]  1.  Deprived  of  life  ;  — opposed  to 
alive  and  living ;  reduced  to  that  state  of  a  being  in  which 
the  organs  of  motion  and  life  have  irrevocably  ceased  to 


day'shine',  n.  Daylight, 
day'ele.  +  daisy.  [mriA  a. | 
day  Bight-  Med.  Sec*  ny<  ta-i 
day  stone.  A  rock  lying  exposed, 
in  its  natural  state.  Dial.  Eng. 
day’s  work.  1.  The  work  of  a 
day  ;  work  performed  in,  or 
proper  to,  a  day. 

2.  Navt.  The  reckoning  and 
observations  made  for  twenty- 
four  hours,  from  noon  to  noon, 
to  determine  a  ship’s  position, 
day 'tale  (da'tal;  -tf1\),n.  Tale, or 
reckoning,  as  of  work  or  wages, 
by  the  day  ;  —  used  chiefly 
adjectively,  as  in  day  tale  man, 
day  tab'  work,  etc.  Dial.  Eng. 
day'tal-er  (da'ttfl-Sr),  n.  A  day 
laborer.  Dial.  Eng. 
day'tide',  n.  Daytime.  Rare. 
day  wages.  Wages  by  the  day. 
day  water.  Surface  water, 
day'wora  an.  d*  dkvwomaN. 
day'writ',  n.  =  day  ri  le. 
Da'za  (da'za),  n.  SeeTiBU. 


dazed  (dazd).  p.p.  of  daze,  v.  — 
daz'ed-ly,  adv.— daz'ed-ness,  n. 
daz'l.  Dazzle.  Ref.  Sp. 
daz'ld.  Dazzled.  Ref.  Sit. 
daz'y  (daz'T),  a.  Rare,  a  Dazed, 
b  Chill;  raw.  Scot,  tf  Dial.  Eng. 
daz'zle-ment.  n.  See  -m  k nt. 
daz'zler,  u.  One  that  dazzles, 
ns  a  dashing  woman  or  a  blow. 
Chief/ n  Slang  or  Colloq. 
daz'zling.  p.  pr.  v  rb.  n.  of  daz¬ 
zle.  —  daz'zling-ly,  adv. 

D.  B  ,  or  d-  b.  Aortr.  Davbook; 
Domesday  Book  ;  double- 
breasted. 

dbk.  Abbr.  Drawback. 

dbl.  dble.  Abbrs.  Double. 

DC.  Abbr.  Rot.  De  Candolle. 
D.  C.,  or  d-  c-  Abbr.  Da  capo  ; 
Deputy  Consul  ;  District  Court; 
District  of  Columbia. 

D.  C.  L.  Abbr.  Doctor  of  Civil 
Law.  [Law.  | 

D.Cn.L.  Abbr.  Doctor  of  Canon  | 
D.  C-  S.  Abbr.  Deputy  Clerk 


perform  their  functions ;  as,  a  dead  tree  ;  a  dead  man. 
44  The  queen,  my  lord,  is  dead .”  Shak. 

The  crew,  all  except  himself,  were  dead  of  hunger.  Arbuthnot. 

2.  Hence,  extinct;  extinguished;  disused;  obsolete;  — 
said  of  objects,  usages,  feelings,  etc.,  having  a  natural 
course,  or  44  life  ;  ”  as,  a  dead  volcano  ;  a  dead  custom  ;  a 
dead  affection  ;  specif.,  no  longer  in  spoken  or  current  use; 
as,  a  dead  language. 

3.  Resembling  the  dead  as  being  without  motion ;  still ; 
not  circulating  or  running,  as  water  or  air ;  hence :  a 
Marked  by  a  retardation  or  stoppage  of  motion  or  action  ; 
as,  a  dead  river  ;  a  dead  stop,  b  Mach.  Without  independ¬ 
ent  motion  ;  as,  the  dead  spindle  of  a  lathe.  See  spindle. 

4.  Resembling  the  dead  as  being  devoid  of  activity,  energy, 
power,  or  effect ;  specif.  :  a  Nerveless  ;  lifeless ;  without 
warmth  or  fervor  ;  as,  a  dead  description  ;  a  dead  response 
to  eloquence  ;  also,  without  elasticity,  or  the  normal  or  req¬ 
uisite  degree  of  it;  lacking  natural  “tone;  ”  as,  a  dead 
tennis  ball ;  dead  lime,  lime  which  will  not  heat  with 
water ;  a  dead  track  in  racing,  b  Inactive,  inoperative, 
ineffectual,  or  incapable  ;  as,  a  dead  law.  c  Law.  Being 
in  the  state  of  civil  death ;  cut  off  from  the  rights  of  a 
citizen  ;  deprived  of  the  power  of  enjoying  the  rights  of 
property,  d  Unrelieved  by  activity  ;  dull ;  tame ;  quiet ; 
as,  a  dead  social  season  ;  the  dead  hours  of  the  night,  o 
Without  meaning  ;  having  lost  its  significance  or  useful¬ 
ness  ;  as,  the  ritual  consists  of  dead  forms,  t  Unproduc¬ 
tive  ;  bringing  no  gain  ;  unprofitable  ;  unsalable  ;  as,  dead 
capital;  dead  stock  in  trade,  g  Not  serving  its  ostensible 
purpose ;  false  ;  blind ;  as,  a  dead  door  or  window,  h 
Sports.  Out  of  play  or  temporarily  deprived  of  the  right  to 
play  or  to  make  a  certain  play  or  plays ;  —  said  of  a  ball, 
piece,  or  player  under  certain  conditions  in  cricket,  base¬ 
ball,  checkers,  and  some  other  games.  1  Elec.  Carrying 
no  current,  or  producing  no  useful  effect ;  —  said  of  a  con¬ 
ductor  in  a  dynamo  or  motor,  also  of  a  telegraph  wire  which 
has  no  instrument  attached  and,  therefore,  is  not  in  use. 
j  Print.  Having  been  used,  or  not  to  be  used  ;  —  said  of 
copy  after  composition  and  of  type  ready  to  be  distributed, 
k  Having  no  thoroughfare;  blind  ;  as,  a  dead  hole. 

5.  Resembling  the  dead  as  being  bereft  of  sensation  or  con¬ 
sciousness  ;  numb  or  insensible,  as  a  limb ;  unconscious  ; 
as,  a  dead  faint ;  deathlike  ;  as,  a  dead  sleep. 

6.  Bereft  or  devoid  of  intellectual  or  spiritual  powers  or 
sensibilities;  as,  dead  to  human  pity  ;  dead  to  reason  ;  in¬ 
different  ;  as,  dead  to  all  sense  of  honor  ;  wanting  in  reli¬ 
gious  spirit  and  vitality  ;  as,  dead  faith  ;  dead  works. 

7.  Wanting  the  quality  which  naturally  gives  rise  to  a  sharp 
or  lively  sensation  ;  specif.  :  a  Without  tang  or  taste  ;  as, 
a  dead  wine,  b  Having  no  fire,  warmth,  or  glow ;  as,  a  dead 
coal;  ac/er/rf  cigar.  c  Lacking  color,  brightness,  or  gloss  ; 
dull ;  lusterless  ;  as,  a  dead  eye ;  a  dead,  or  mat,  surface  or 
finish  in  painting  ;  drab  is  a  dead  color,  as  compared  with 
crimson,  d  Of  a  sound,  dull  or  muffled  ;  hence,  of  a  floor  or 
the  like,  so  constructed  as  not  to  transmit  sound ;  deadened. 

8.  Not  endowed  with  life  ;  inanimate  ;  as,  dead  matter. 

9.  Made  of  dead  organic  or  of  some  inorganic  material. 

10.  Destitute  of  vitality  or  producing  power  ;  barren  ; 
sterile  ;  unproductive  ;  as,  dead  soil  ;  dead  ground  in  min¬ 
ing,  that  is,  ground  bearing  no  ore. 

11.  Entire  ;  absolute  ;  complete ;  as,  a  dead  calm  ;  a  dead 
loss ;  a  dead  certainty  ;  dead  ebb  or  dead  low*  water. 

I  had  them  a  dead  bargain.  Goldsmith. 

12.  Unrelieved;  unbroken;  uniform;  as,  a  dead  level;  a 

dead  wall.  44  The  ground  is  a  dead  flat.”  C.  Reade. 

13.  Of  pulls,  strains,  etc.  :  characterized  by  the  utmost 
effort  or  exertion,  physical  or  mental,  or  by  such  effort 
without  the  production  of  movement. 

14.  Acting  with  full  or  unrelieved  force ;  as,  a  dead  weight. 

15.  Sure  as  death;  quite  certain;  also,  exact;  direct; 
as,  a  dead  shot ;  a  dead  height ;  in  a  dead  line. 

[In  golfl  a  ball  is  said  to  lie  dead  when  it  lies  so  near  the  hole 
that  the  player  is  certain  to  hole  it  in  the  next  stroke. 

Encyc.  of  Sport. 

16.  Bringing  death  ;  deadly.  Shak. 

17  Of  or  pert,  to  death.  44  These  dead  news.”  Shak. 
Syn.  —  Inanimate,  deceased,  extinct.  See  lifeless. 
dead-air  compartment  or  space.  Arch.,  the  un ventilated  air 
space  in  a  hollow  wall.  — dead  angle,  Em-/.,  an  angle  or 
space  outside  of  a  work  which  cannot  be  swept  or  reached 
by  the  direct  fire  of  the  defenders.  One  of  the  great  prob¬ 
lems  in  fortification  is  to  avoid  dead  angles.  — d.  as  a  doornail, 
quite  or  surely  dead  ;  stone  dead.  —  d.  as  a  herring,  absolute¬ 
ly  dead.  —  d.  beat,  a  A  man  in  financial  ill  luck  ;  a  broken 
man.  Obs.  or  Austral,  b  A  sponge ;  a  beat.  See  Beat,  n.,  10. 

—  d.  block,  either  of  two  blocks  at  the  end  of  a  railroad 
car  for  taking  the  shock  of  concussion,  as  against  a  buffer. 

—  d.  bolt,  a  lock  bolt  that  is  moved  positively  by  turn¬ 
ing  the  knob  or  key  without  the  action  of  a  spring. 

—  d.  center  or  point.  Much.,  the  position  of  a  crank  when 

the  turning  moment  ex-  , — ^ 

erted  on  it  is  zero ;  esp.,  in 
a  crank  and  connecting  rod,  / 
either  of  the  two  positions 
at  the  ends  of  a  stroke  when 
the  crank  and  rod  are  in  the 
same  straight  line.  —  d.  cot¬ 
ton,  cotton  fibers  which  on 
account  of  their  immatur¬ 
ity  do  not  absorb  dye  prop¬ 
erly  and  cause  blemishes 
in  dyed  goods.  —  d.  door, 

Sh  ipouilding,  a  storm  shut- 


Dead  Center.  A,  B  Dead  Cen¬ 
ters  ;  C  Crank  ;  L  Lever. 


of  Sessions  ;  Doctor  of  Christian 
Science. 

dd.  Abbr.  Delivered, 
d.  d.  Abbr.  Days  after  date : 
day’s  date  ;  dono  dedit  (L.,  he 
gave  as  a  gift),  [gave  to  God).| 
D.  d.  Abbr.  Deo  dedit  (L..| 
D.  D.  Abbr.  Divinitntis  Doctor 
(L.,  Doctor  of  Divinity), 
d/d.  Abbr.  Delivered'. 

D/d.  Abbr.  Days'  date  (i.  e., 
days  after  dote). 

D/b.  Abbr.  Demand  draft. 

D  D.  D.  Abbr.  Dono  dedit  de- 
dicavit(L.,  he  gave  and  conse¬ 
crated  as  a  gift)  ;  dat.  dicat,  de¬ 
dicat  (L.,  he  giveB,  he  devotes, 
he  dedicates). 

d.  d.  in  d.  Abbr.  De  die  in 
diem  (L.,  from  day  to  day)  ;  — 
used  in  prescriptions,  etc. ' 

D.  D.  S.  Abbr.  Doctor  of  Dental 
Surgery. 

dd,/8.  Abbr.  .Delivered  sound 
(grain  trade). 


de.  Dial,  or  illit.  form  of  the. 
de  (de).  Obs.  or  Scot,  and  dial. 
Eng.  var.  of  die,  v. 

DE.  Abbr.  Deterred  ;  — used  on 
the  tape  of  stock  tickers. 

||  De'a  (de'a),  n.  fL  ]  Goddess  ; 
—in  the  names  of  Homan  god¬ 
desses  ;  as.  De'a  Cae-les'tiB  (see 
C.elestis);  De'a  Di'a(seeAR- 
val);  De'a  Su'ri-a(=  Atahiia- 
tis):  De'a  Ta'ci-ta  (tfts'i-ta) 
(see La rentalia)  ;  Bo'na  De'a 
(  which  see). 

Dea.  Abbr.  Deacon, 
de  a-cld'i-fy.  »•.  t.  See  de-,  4.  — 
de  a-cid  i-fi-ca'tion,>/.  See  de-, 4. 
dea'con-al.  a.  Diaconal. 
dea'con-ate.  n.  Diaconate. 
dea'con-hood.  n.  See -hood. 
deacon  seat.  A  long  settee  placed 
before  the  tire  in  a  lumberman’s 
cabin.  U.  S.  A-  Canada. 
dea'con-Bhip,  n.  See -ship. 
dead.  4*  deed. 
dead.  death. 


ale,  senate,  cSre,  ftm,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofa ;  eve,  Svent,  end,  recent,  maker;  see,  ill;  old,  JSbey,  orb,  Sdd,  s6ft,  connect ;  use,  unite,  urn,  up,  circtis,  menii  ; 

U  Foreign  Word.  f  Obsolete  Variant  of.  -h  combined  with.  =  equals. 
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ter  fitted  to  the  outside  of  the  quarter-gallery  door.  Obs.  — 
dead  duck,  a  person  or  thing  that  has  so  deteriorated  or  de¬ 
preciated  as  to  be  practically  worthless;  esp.,  Stock  Ex¬ 
change ,  a  person,  as  a  broker,  who  has  failed  completely. 
Cant.  —  d.  earth.  Elec.  =  dead  ground.  —  d.  end,  an  end  of 
a  passage,  pipe,  or  the  like,  having  no  opening.  —  d.  escape¬ 
ment.  Horol.  See  escapement,  3.  — d.  file,  a  dead-smooth 
file.  —  d.  finish,  the  impenetrable  thicket  formed  by  certain 
trees  or  shrubs,  esp.  Albizzia  basaltica  and  Acacia  farnesi- 
ana,  bringing  the  traveler  to  a  “ dead  finish”  or  stop;  also, 
any  such  tree  or  shrub,  or  its  wood.  Colloq .,  Australia.  — 
d.  fire,  St.  Elmo’s  fire,  superstitiously  believed  to  portend 
death.  —  d.  flat,  Nav.  Arc/o.the  midship  section  of  a  vessel. 

—  d.  freight.  Marine  Law ,  the  amount  paid  by,  or  recover¬ 
able  from,  a  charterer  for  such  part  of  the  vessel’s  capac¬ 
ity  as  he  has  contracted  for  but  fails  to  occupy.  —  d.  ground. 
Elec.,  perfect  connection  with  the  earth.  — d.  hand.  = 
mortmain.  —  d.  heat,  a  heat  or  course  between  horses,  boats, 
etc.,  in  which  they  reach  the  goal  at  the  same  instant,  so 
that  neither  wins.  —  d.  horse,  work  to  be  done  which  has 
been  paid  for  in  advance.  Slang.  —  d.  latch.  =  deadlatch. 

—  d.  latitude,  Naut .,  latitude  obtained  by  dead  reckoning; 

—  usually  called  latitude  by  dead  reckoning  or  by  account. 
d.-leaf  butterfly,  any  of  several  butterflies  of  the  genus  Kalli- 
ma.  See  leaf  butterfly.— d.  letter  a  O rig.,  a  law  or  decree 
interpreted  according  to  the  letter  instead  of  the  spirit  and 
therefore  useless  or  inoperative,  b  That  which  has  lost  its 
force  or  authority,  or  has  fallen  into  disuse  without  being 
formally  abolished  or  declared  useless  ;  as,  that  law  has 
become  a  dead  letter,  c  A  letter  which,  after  lying  fora 
certain  fixed  time  uncalled  for  at  the  post  office  to  which 
it  was  directed,  is  then  sent  to  a  department  of  the  gener¬ 
al  post  office  (the  dead-letter  office)  to  be  opened,  and  either 
returned  to  the  writer  or  destroyed.  —  d.  lift,  a  A  direct 
lift,  without  assistance  from  mechanical  advantage,  b 
An  extreme  emergency. —  d.  line,  Mil.x  a  line  drawn  with¬ 
in  or  around  a  prison,  to  cross  which  involves  for  a  pris¬ 
oner  the  penalty  or  liability  of  being  instantly  shot.  — 
d.  man.  a  A  bottle  emptied  of  wine  or  liquor,  as  at  a 
banquet  or  revel ;  — usually  in  the  pi.  Colloq.  b  See  in 
the  main  Vocabulary.  —  d.  man’s  eye,  Naut .,  a  deadeye 
(which  see). —  d.-man’s-fingersj  or  d.-men’s-flngers.  a  Any 
of  several  European  species  of  Orchis ,  having  pale  digitate 
roots,  esp.  0.  mascula  (probably  the  flower  referred  to  in 
Shakespeare’s  “  Hamlet,”  iv.  7),  0.  maculata ,  O.  lati folia , 
and  0.  morio.  Local ,  Eng.  b  Any  of  several  other  plants,  as 
the  bird’s-foot  trefoil,  the  wake-robin,  and  the  meadow  fox- 
tail  grass.  Local,  Eng.  c  A  fleshy  alcyonarian  (Alcyonium 

■  digital um),  usually  lobed  or  digitate  in  form.  —  d.-man's- 
hand.  Dial.  Eng.  a  The  male  orchis,  b  The  male  fern,  the 
circinate  buds  of  which  resemble  a  closed  hand,  c  A  pal- 
mately  branching  seaweed  ( Laminaria  digitata).  —  d.  man’s 
handle,  Elec.,  a  handle  for  an  electric  car  controller,  with 
a  push  button  which  must  be  depressed  for  the  current  to 
pass,  so  that  the  current  is  automatically  cut  off  should 
the  motorman  become  incapacitated  and  release  the  han¬ 
dle.  —  d.  man’s  head,  a  death’s-head.  Obs.  —  d.-man’s-tbumb. 
=  dead-man’s  hand  a,  above.  —  d.  march.  Music,  a  piece  of 
music  suited  in  solemnity  of  style  and  rhythm  to  accom¬ 
pany  a  funeral  procession  ;  as,  the  Dead  March  from  Han¬ 
del’s  “  Saul.”  —  d. -men’ s -bells,  the  foxglove.  Scot.—  d.-men’s- 
bones,  the  yellow  toadflax.  Dial.  Eng.  —  d.-men’s-fingers.  = 
dead-man’s-fingers.  — d.-men’s-lines.  =  sea  lace.— d.  men’s 
shoes,  a  position  or  possession  formerly  held  by  one  who 
has  died  ;  as,  to  wait  for  dead  men's  shoes.  —  d.  mouth,  of  a 
horse,  a  mouth  that  is  no  longer  sensitive  to  the  bit.  —  d. 
nettle,  any  menthaceous  plant  of  the  genus  Laminin.  They 
have  leaves  resembling  those  of  the  nettle  but  destitute  of 
stinging  hairs.  The  white,  purple,  or  yellow  flowers  are 
borne  in  axillary  clusters.  Several  species  are  common 
European  weeds.  See  Lamium.  —  d.  oil.  Chem.  =  heavy  oil. 

—  d.  plate,  the  iron  plate  between  the  fire  door  of  a  boiler 
furnace  and  the  enc  of  the  grate  bars ;  also,  a  similar  plate 
in  some  metallurgical  furnaces.  — d.  pledge  [transl.  of 
LL.  mortuum  vadium ],  Law ,  a  mortgage.  See  mortgage. 

—  d.  point.  =  dead  center. —d. -pulled  wool,  wool  pulled 
from  a  carcass.  —  d.  reckoning,  Naut.,  the  method  of  finding 
the  place  of  a  ship  without  the  aid  of  celestial  observations, 
from  a  record  of  the  courses  sailed  and  the  distance  made 
on  each  course.  —  d.  rent,  rent  reserved  in  a  mining  lease 
and  payable  whether  the  mine  be  worked  or  not.  Diet. 
Pol.  Econ.  —  d.  rise,  Shipbuilding,  the  transverse  upward 
curvature  of  a  vessel’s  floor.  —  d.  rising,  Shipbuilding,  a. 
curved  line  drawn  on  the  sheer  plan  to  determine  the 
sweep  of  the  floorheads  throughout  the  ship’s  length.  —  d. 
rope,  a  Naut.  A  rope  that  does  not  pass  over  a  sheave  or 
reeve  through  a  block,  b  In  the  apparatus  for  ringing 
chimes,  a  rope  operating  on  a  half  wheel.  —  D.  Sea  apple, 
a  =  apple  of  Sodom,  b  A  kind  of  gallnut  coming  from 
Asiatic  Turkey.  —  d.  set.  a  The  act  or  position  of  a  setter 
dog  when  it  discovers  the  game  and  remains  intently  fixed 
in  pointing  it  out.  b  A  fixed  or  stationary  condition  aris¬ 
ing  from  obstacle  or  hindrance ;  a  deadlock  ;  as,  to  be  at 
a  dead  set.  c  A  determined  effort  or  onset.  — d.  sheave, 
Naut.,  a  hole  in  the  heel  of  a  topmast  to  receive  a  top  pen¬ 
dant.  —  d.  shore,  Arch.,  an  uprignt  shore  left  in  a  wall  after 
the  repairs  or  alterations  on  account  of  which  it  was  in¬ 
troduced  have  been  completed. —d.  short  circuit.  Elec.,  a 
short  circuit  through  zero  resistance.  Hence,  d. -short-cir¬ 
cuit,  v.  t.  —  d. -smooth  file.  See  file,  n.,  tool.  —  d.  space. 
Fort.  See  dead  angle,  above.  — d.  stock,  Agric.,  the  im¬ 
plements  of  husband ry,  and  produce  stored  up  for  use  ;  — 
in  distinction  from  live  slock,  or  the  domestic  animals  on 
the  farm.  —  d.  wall,  Arch.,  a  blank  wall.  —  d.  water,  a  Stand¬ 
ing  or  still  water,  b  The  quietest  state  of  the  tide,  when 
there  is  the  least  rise  and  fall ;  neap  tide,  c  Naut.  The 
mass  of  eddying  water  formed  along  a  vessel’s  sides  in  her 
progress  through  the  water.  —  d.  weight,  a  The  unrelieved 
weight  of  anything  inert,  b  A  heavy  or  oppressive  bur¬ 
den.  c  Shipping.  A  ship’s  lading,  d  The  weight  of  the  ve¬ 
hicle  in  which  a  load  is  carried,  in  distinction  from  the  / ive 
weight,  which  is  the  load;  specif.,  Railroads ,  the  weight 
of  rolling  stock,  e  That  part  of  the  national  debt  of  Great 
Britain  not  represented  by  investments  or  reproductive 
outlay.  It  includes  the  permanent  indebtedness  to  the 
Bank  of  England,  against  which  the  bank  issues  notes,  ap¬ 
pearing  as  a  credit  item  in  the  statements  pf  its  Issue  I>e- 

Sartment.  —  d. -weight  capacity,^?//.,  capacity  for  carrying 
ead  weight,  or  the  difference  between  the  load  displace¬ 
ment  ana  the  light  displacement.  —  d.  well,  a  An  absorb¬ 
ing  well,  b  A  well  or  excavation  to  receive  the  descend¬ 
ing  weights  of  a  large  clock.  — d.  wind,  Naut.,  a  wind  di¬ 
rectly  ahead,  or  opposed  to  the  ship’s  course ;  —  usually 
called  head  wind.  —  d.  wool.  =  fallen  wool.  —  d.  work. 
&  Mining.  Work  not  directly  producing  ore,  such  as  exca¬ 
vation  in  barren  rock,  b  Unfinished  work. —  to  be  d.,  to 
die ;  to  have  died  ;  also,  to  be  put  to  death  or  killed.  Obs. 
dead  (d8d),  n.  1.  One  who  is  dead;  —  now  commonly 
used  collectively. 

And  Abraham  stood  up  from  before  his  dearl.  Gen,  xxiii.  3. 


2.  The  most  quiet  or  deathlike  time  ;  the  period  of  pro- 
foundest  inertness  or  gloom  ;  as,  the  dead  of  winter. 

When  the  drum  beat  at  dead  of  night.  Campbell. 
dead  (dSd),  adv.  1.  To  a  degree  or  in  a  manner  resembling 
or  characteristic  of  death  ;  to  the  last  degree  ;  absolutely; 
utterly ;  entirely  ;  exactly  ;  as,  dead  ripe  ;  dead  tired. 

2.  With  sudden  and  entire,  or  almost  entire,  stoppage  of 
motion  or  action  ;  as,  he  stopped  dead. 

3.  Directly  ;  exactly  ;  as,  they  ran  dead  away  from  us  ;  a 
dead  square  hole  ;  he  went  a  kilometer  in  28  seconds  dead. 
dead  ahead.  Naut.  See  bearing,  10a.—  d.soft,  Steel  Making , 
very  soft ;  —  said  of  steel  containing  very  little  carbon. 

dead,  v.  i.  [AS.  deadian.]  To  die  ;  to  lose  life.  Obs. 
dead.  v.  t. ;  dead'ed  ;  dead'ing.  To  make  dead  ;  to 
deaden.  Obs.,  Dial.,  or  Illit. 

dead'-a-live',  a.  Also  dead-and-alive.  Alive  but  as  if 
dead;  dull  ;  spiritless.  —  dead'-a-liv'ism  (-d-liv'Tz’m),  n. 
Dead-alive  conventionalism  was  again  regnant.  Kenyon  Cox. 
dead'beat'  (dSd'bet'),  a.  Physics.  Making  a  beat  without 
recoil;  giving  indications  by  a  single  beat  or  excursion  ;  — 
said  of  galvanometers  and  other  instruments  in  which  the 
needle  or  index  moves  to  the  extent  of  its  deflection  and 
stops  with  little  or  no  further  oscillation, 
deadbeat  escapement.  Horol.  See  escapement,  3. 
dead'-beat',  a.  Completely  beat ;  tired  out.  Colloq. 

She  sank  down,  dead-beat,  on  the  doorstep.  C.  E.  Craddock. 
dead'-bright ,  a.  Metal  Work.  Polished  so  that  all  tool 
marks  are  obliterated  and  the  grain  closed  up;  burnished, 
dead'— coPor,  dead'— col'our,  n.  In  oil  painting,  specif., 
the  preparatory  layer  of  paint  applied  to  the  canvas,  or 
other  aurface. 

dead'-col  or,  dead'-coPour,  v.  t.  To  paint  in  the  dead- 
color  ;  to  apply  the  dead-color  to,  as  to  a  new  canvas, 
dead'— dip  ping,  n.  The  act  or  process  of  imparting  a 
dead,  or  dull,  surface  to  brass  or  other  metal  by  dipping  it 
in  an  acid.  —  dead'-dipped'  (-dipt'),  p.  a. 
dead'-drunk',  a.  So  drunk  as  to  be  unconscious  or  unable 
to  move.  —  dead'-drunk'en-ness,  n. 
dead'en  (d5d'’n),  v.  i. ;  -ened  (-’nd) ;  -en-ing.  [From 
dead,  g.]  To  become  dead;  to  lose  life,  force,  or  the  like, 
dead'en,  v.  t.  1.  To  make  as  dead;  to  impair  in  vigor, 
force,  activity,  or  sensation  ;  to  blunt  ;  as,  to  deaden  the 
natural  powers  or  feelings ;  to  deaden  a  sound. 

2.  To  lessen  the  velocity  or  momentum  of  ;  to  retard  ;  as, 
to  deaden  a  ship’s  headway. 

3.  To  make  vapid  or  spiritless  ;  as,  to  deaden  wine. 

4.  To  deprive  of  gloss  or  brilliancy  ;  to  obscure  ;  as,  to 
deaden  gilding  by  a  coat  of  size. 

5.  To  render  impervious  to  sound,  as  a  wall  ;  to  deafen. 

6.  To  deprive  of  life  ;  to  kill ;  specif.,  U.  S .,  to  kill  (trees') 
by  girdling  ;  to  clear  (laud)  by  thus  killing  the  trees. 

7  To  conveft  (metallic  mercury)  into  a  gray  powder  con¬ 
sisting  of  minute  globules,  as  by  shaking  with  oil. 
dead'en-er  (-er),  n.  One  that  deadens;  specif.,  Logging, 
a  log  with  spikes  in  the  butt  end  so  arranged  over  a  skid¬ 
way  as  to  retard  logs  that  pass  under  it. 
dead'en  ing,  n.  1.  Act  of  one  that  deadens  anything. 

2.  That  which  deadens  anything  ;  as  :  a  Material  used  to 
render  walls,  floors,  etc.,  impervious  to  soimd.  b  A  coat¬ 
ing,  as  of  glue,  to  deprive  a  surface  of  gloss  or  brilliancy. 

3.  Act  of  killing  trees  by  girdling  ;  also,  an  area  on  which 
the  trees  have  been  deadened.  U.  S. 

dead'eye'  (-i'),  n.  Naut.  A  rounded  flatfish 
\\ooden  block,  encircled  by  a  rope  or  an  iron 

band,  and  pierced  with  holes  to  receive  the  lan¬ 
yard,  used  to  extend  shrouds  and  stays,  and 
for  other  purposes  ;—  called  also,  rarely,  dead 
man's  eye. 

dead'fall  (ded'fSl'),  n.  1.  A  trap  constructed 
so  that  a  gate,  log,  or  other  weight  falls  upon 
the  animal  and  kills  or  disables  it. 

2.  A  forest  tree  which  has  fallen  from  age  or 
decay.  Cf.  windfall.  Local,  U.  S. 

3.  A  low  drinking  saloon  or  gambling  den. 

Western  U.  S. 

dead'head'  (-h5d'),n.  1.  Old  Chem.  A  trans¬ 
lation  of  CAPUT  mortuum,  2.  Obs. 

2.  Mach.  A  tailstock.  dd  Deadeves  ; 

3.  Naut.  a  A  block  of  wood  used  as  a  buoy,  c  Chain  Plate, 
b  A  heavy  post  or  block  on  a  wharf  to  which  to  fasten  a 
hawser ;  a  bollard. 

4.  Founding.  The  extra  metal  poured  into  agate  after  the 
mold  is  filled  to  allow  the  spongy  metal  and  impurities  to 
rise  to  the  top,  to  compress  the  casting  proper,  and  to  fur¬ 
nish  metal  to  compensate  for  contraction  in  cooling. 

6.  Logging.  A  sunken  or  partly  sunken  log. 

6  One  who  is  not  required  to  pay  for  something  that  the 
general  public  have  to  pay  for  ;  a  person  who  receives  free 
tickets  for  theaters,  public  conveyances,  etc.  Colloq. 
dead'head',  v.  t.  <£*  i.  To  treat  as  a  deadhead  ;  to  act  or 
play  the  deadhead.  Colloq.  Lowell. 

dead'-heart  ed,  a.  Having  a  dead,  or  insensible,  heart ; 
callous  ;  unfeeling.  — dead'-heart'ed  ly,  adv. 
dead'-heat',  v.  i.  d- 1.  To  run  a  dead  heat  (with).  —  dead'- 
heat'er,  n. 

dead'house'  (dSd'hous'),  n.  A  morgue  ;  a  mortuary, 
dead'ing,  n.  Mech.  Lagging,  cleading,  jacketing,  or  the 
like,  for  preventing  heat  radiation, 
dead'ish,  a.  Somewhat  dead  ;  deathlike. 

The  lips  put  on  a  deadish  paleness.  A.  Stafford. 
dead'latch'  (dSd'lSch'),  n.  A  latch  whose  bolt  may  be  so 
locked  by  a  detent  that  it  cannot  be  opened  from  the  in¬ 
side  by  the  handle,  or  from  the  outside  by  the  latchkey, 
dead'light'  (-lit'),  n.  1.  Naut.  a  A  strong  shutter  to  fit 
ports  or  cabin  windows  and  keep  out  water,  b  A  piece 
of  heavy  glass  in  a  deck  or  ship’s  side  to  admit  light. 

2.  A  skylight  made  not  to  open. 

3.  A  luminosity  seen  over  graves,  etc.;  corpse  candle.  Scot. 

4.  pi.  Eyes.  Sailors'  Slang. 

deadlock'  (-15k'),  n.  1.  A  counteraction  of  things  produc¬ 
ing  entire  stoppage  ;  a  complete  obstruction  of  action. 

The  board  is  much  more  likely  to  be  at  a  deadlock  of  two  to 

two.  Century  Mag. 
2.  A  lock  having  a  dead  bolt;  —  usually  written  dead  lock. 


3.  Railroads.  In  a  point  switch,  a  device  for  locking,  or 
holding  securely  together,  the  point  and  stock  rails, 
deadlock'  (dSd'lok'),  v.  t.  To  bring  to  a  deadlock  or 
standstill. 

deadly  (-1T),  a.;  dead'li-er (-lT-er) ;  dead'li-est.  [AS. 
deadlic.~\  1.  Subject  to  death  ;  mortal ;  also,  in  danger  of 
dying  ;  likely  to  die.  Obs. 

The  image  of  a  deadly  man.  Wycliffe  (Rom.  i.  23). 

2.  Causing,  or  capable  of  causing,  death  ;  mortal;  fatal ;  de¬ 
structive  ;  certain  or  likely  to  cause  death;  as,  a  deadly  blow. 

3.  Theol.  Productive  of,  or  involving,  spiritual  death  ; 
mortal.  See  deadly  sins,  below. 

4.  Aiming  or  willing  to  destroy  ;  implacable  ;  desperately 
hostile  ;  flagitious ;  as,  deadly  enemies. 

5.  Like  or  pertaining  to  death;  characteristic  or  sugges¬ 

tive  of  death  or  the  dead  ;  belonging  to  death  ;  deathly. 
u  Pale  and  deadly  looks.”  Shak. 

6.  Very  great;  excessive terrible.”  Colloq. 

Syn.  — Deadly,  mortal,  fatal.  Deadly  applies  to  that 
which  causes,  or  is  capable  of  causing,  death,  or  which 
is  relentless  or  to  the  death  ;  as,  “  his  deadly  wound  ” 
(Rev.  xiii.  3);  “his  deadly  arrow  ”  (Milton) ;  “Two  brave 
vessels  matched  in  deadly  fight,  and  fighting  to  the  death  ” 

(  Wordsworth) ;  deadly  hate.  Deadly  has  frequently  the  spe¬ 
cial  implication  of  venomousness  or  virulence;  as,  “Poi¬ 
sons  more  deadly  than  a  mad  dog’s  tooth  ”  (  Shak.) ;  “  Two 
ringlets  hanging  heavy  and  deadly  as  small  tired  snakes  ” 
(Swinburne);  deadly  nightshade.  Mortal,  as  here  com¬ 
pared,  applies  to  the  immediate  cause  of  death,  but  not  to 
a  death-dealing  instrument  or  agency ;  as,  a  mortal  wound, 
a,  mortal  disease  (but  not,  a  mortal  arrow,  poison,  serpent). 
Like  deadly,  it  may  refer  to  that  which  is  implacable  or  to 
the  death  ;  as,  mortal  hatred,  a  mortal  enmity,  mortal  com¬ 
bat.  Fatal  (see  fate,  under  destiny)  applies  to  that  which 
inevitably  results  in,  or  has  already  actually  resulted  in, 
death  ;  as,  &  fatal  illness,  a  fatal  accident,  a  reply  fatal  to 
his  hopes.  See  deathly,  death,  lifeless. 
deadly  amanita,  the  fly  amanita  (which  see).  —  d.  carrot,  a 
large  European  apiaeeous  plant  (Thapsia  garganica),  the 
root  of  which  is  emetic  and  cathartic.  It  yields  a  gum 
resin.  — d.  nightshade.  =  belladonna,  1.  —  d.,  or  mortal,  sins, 
R.  C.  Theol.,  willful  and  deliberate  transgressions,  that 
take  away  divine  grace  and  involve  the  death  of  the  soul ; 
—  in  distinction  from  venial  sins.  In  the  modem  view,  the 
distinction  is  one  of  degree  instead  of  kind,  some  sins,  as 
blasphemy,  perjury,  impurity,  being,  if  deliberate,  always 
mortal,  while  others,  as  theft,  though  mortal  in  their  own 
nature,  are  venial  if  the  amount  of  the  wrong  done  is  very 
small.  Others  again  are  venial  in  their  own  nature,  and 
only  become  mortal  under  superadded  circumstances.  In 
the  Fathers,  mortal  sins  were  sins  of  an  aggravated  char¬ 
acter.  which  were  specially  named  in  the  canons  and  syn¬ 
odal  decrees,  and  which  subjected  a  guilty  person  to  canon¬ 
ical  penalties.  Sometimes  mortal  sins  were  simply  those 
for  which  public  penance  was  due  (Cath.  Diet.).  The  seven 
deadly  sins  of  the  old  theologians  are  pride,  covetousness, 
lust,  wrath,  gluttony,  envy,  and  sloth, 
dead'ly.  adv.  [AS.  deadlice.']  1.  Ill  a  manner  to  occasion 
death;  mortally  ;  to  death.  Obs.  or  Archaic. 

The  groanings  of  a  deadly  wounded  man.  Ezek.  xxx.  24. 

2.  In  an  implacable  manner  ;  to  the  death.  Obs. 

3.  In  a  manner  or  degree  resembling,  or  as  if  produced 

by,  death.  “Deadly  pale.”  Shak. 

4.  Extremely;  excessively;  “terribly.”  Obs.  or  Colloq. 

“  So  deadly  cunning  a  man.”  Arbuthnot. 

5.  In  a  dead  manner  ;  as  if  dead  ;  lifelessly, 
dead'man  (dSd'mSn),  n.  1.  A  dead  man.  Obs. 

2.  In  dialect  and  cant  uses  :  a  One  of  the  temporary  loose 
brick  pillars  erected  to  hold  the  leveling  line  along  a  wall, 
b  A  scarecrow,  c  A  buried  log,  or  the  like,  serving  as 
an  anchor  for  something,  as  a  guy  rope ;  also,  any  stout 
timber  or  log  used  as  an  anchorage,  as  for  a  boom,  d  Log¬ 
ging.  A  fallen  tree  on  the  shore.  6  pi.  Naut.  Reef  or 
gasket  ends  carelessly  left  dangling  under  the  yard  when 
the  sail  is  furled.  Obs.  f  See  dead  man,  under  dead,  a. 
dead'molt'  (-m51t'),  v.  t. ;  dead'melt'ed  ;  dead'melt'ing. 
Steel  Manuf.  To  keep  at  a  melting  heat  until  bubbling 
ceases  and  the  liquid  becomes  quiet, 
dead'ness  (-n£s),  n.  Quality  or  state  of  being  dead. 

Syn.  Lifelessness;  inertness,  languor;  spiritlessness,  cold¬ 
ness,  indifference;  flatness,  insipidity,  vapidness, 
dead'-roast'ed,  a.  Roasted  so  that  practically  all  the 
sulphur,  arsenic,  etc.,  has  been  driven  off  ;  —  said  of  ores, 
deads  (dgdz),  n.  pi.  Mining.  The  substances  which  in¬ 
close  the  ore  on  every  side. 

dead’s  part  (dSdz).  Old  Eng.  &  Scots  Law.  That  part  of 
a  married  man’s  personal  property  which  he  may  dispose 
of  by  will,  the  rest  going  by  statute  to  the  widow  and 
children.  The  dead’s  part  is  one  half  if  only  a  widow  sur¬ 
vives  or  only  children,  and  one  third  if  both  widow  and 
children  survive.  The  like  part  left  to  the  free  disposition 
of  the  wife  by  the  Married  Women’s  Property  Act,  1881,  is 
called  by  this  name  also.  See  legitim,  jus  relict.®. 
dead'-Stroke'.  a.  Mech.  Making  a  stroke  without  recoil ; 
deadbeat.  —  dead -stroke  hammer,  a  power  hammer  having  a 
spring  interposed  between  the  driving  mechanism  and  the 
hammer  head,  or  helve,  to  lessen  the  recoil  of  the  hammer 
and  reduce  the  shock  upon  the  mechanism, 
dead'wood'  (dgd'wdod'),  n.  1.  Wood  dead  on  the  tree  ; 
dead  trees  or  branches ;  hence,  useless  material,  as  the 
discards  in  poker,  tenpins  fallen  on  the  alley,  etc. 

2.  Shipbuilding.  The  vertical  flat  portion  at  the  ends  of 
a  wooden  ship,  built  up  from  the  keel  to  support  the  cant 
frames  at  the  stem  and  stern  ;  hence,  the  vertical  flat  part 
of  an  iron  or  steel  ship  at  the  stern. 

3.  Railroads.  The  buffer  block  of  a  bumping  post. 

to  have,  or  possess,  the  deadwood,  to  have  control  or  the  ad¬ 
vantage  ;  —  often  with  on.  Slang,  Western  U.  S. 
deadwood  fence  A  kind  of  heavy  fence  made  of  rough 
logs,  branches  of  trees,  etc.,  as  in  Australia, 
deaf  (def;  dial,  or  archaic  def),  a.  [ME.  def,  deaf,  deef, 
AS.  deaf ;  akin  to  D.  doof,  G.  taub,  I  cel.  davfr ,  Dan.  dov , 
Sw.  dof,  Goth,  daubs,  and  prob.  to  E.  dumb  (the  original 
sense  being,  dull  as  applied  to  one  of  the  senses),  and  perh. 
to  Gr.  tv0Aov  (for  0u(/>Aos)  blind,  and  to  G.  token  to  rage. 
Cf.  dumb  ]  1.  Wanting,  or  deprived  of,  the  sense  of  hear¬ 
ing,  either  wholly  or  in  part ;  unable  to  perceive  sounds. 

Come  on  my  right  hand,  for  this  ear  is  deaf.  Shak. 
Deaf  or  dumb  persons  were  unable  [at  Roman  law]  to  contract 
by  “  stipulatio.”  T.  E.  Holland. 

2.  Unwilling  to  hear  or  listen  ;  determinedly  inattentive  ; 


dead'bom7.  a.  Stillborn. 

dead'-do'ing,  r>.  a.  Killing  ; 

murderous.  Ons. 

dead'er,  n.  Slang.  1.  A  corpse. 

2.  A  tired-out  person.  U.  S. 

dead' head  ism  (-le’m),  n.  See 

-ISM. 


De'a  Di'a.  [L.j  See  Arval. 
dead'li-hood.  »•  State  of  the 
dead.  Obs.  !f  R. 
dead'li-ly,  adv.  of  DEADLY, 
dead'll  ness,  n  See -ness. 

||  de  ad -men  su-ra  ti-_o'ne  (de 
ad-m?n/BO-ra/shY-o'ne).  [LL.] 


Law.  Of  admeasurement; — used 

of  the  old  writs  lor  admeasure¬ 
ment  of  dower  or  pasture, 
dead'pay',  n.  Pay  drawn  by  a 
soldier,  sailor,  etc.,  removed 
from  sendee  by  retirement,or  for 
one  actually  dead,  discharged, 


or  the  like;  also,  the  ostensible 

recipient  of  such  pay.  Obs. 
dead  thraw  (dPd  thr6;  ded)  or 
throw  Death  throe.  Scot, 
dead '-tongue7,  n.  The  European 
apiaeeous  plant  (Enanthe  croca- 
ta.  It  is  said  to  cause  paralysis 


of  the  tongue.  Dial.  Eng. 

dead '-weight7  safety  valve.  See 

SAFETY  VALVE. 

dead'works  ,  n.  pi.  Naut.  The 
upper  works  of  a  ship.  Obs. 
dead'wort  (dPd'wQrt'),  n.  = 
Dane  wort.  Dial.  Eng. 


||de  ae7qui-ta'te  (de  e'kwY-ta'- 

te).  [L.l  Law.  By  equity  ;  — 
disting,  from  dejure. 
de-a'er-ate,  v.  t.  See  de-,  4.  — 
!  de-a7er-a'tion.  n. 

\  deaf,  v.  t.  To  deafen.  Archaic 
I  or  Dial.  Eng. 


food,  fcfbt ;  out,  oil ;  chair  ;  go  ;  sing,  iqk  ;  *feen,  thin;  nature,  verdure  (250) ;  K  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144)  ;  boN  ;  yet ;  zh  =  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Guide. 

Full  explanations  of  Abbreviations,  Signs,  etc..  Immediately  precede  the  1  oeabulary. 
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DEATH 


regardless ;  not  to  be  persuaded  as  to  facts,  argument,  or 
exhortation  ;  — with  to  ;  as,  deaf  to  reason. 

3.  Muffled  ;  stifled  ;  deadened  ;  —  said  of  sounds.  Obs. 

4.  Wanting  its  essential  characteristic ;  barren ;  unpro¬ 

ductive  ;  sterile  ;  empty ;  tasteless  ;  dead  ;  as,  a  deaf  seed  ; 
deaf  corn.  Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng.  &  Scot.  Holland. 

deaf  adder,  a  In  America,  the  copperhead  or  any  of  vari¬ 
ous  harmless  snakes  (esp.  the  puffing  adder)  wrongly  con¬ 
sidered  venomous,  b  In  England,  the  slowworm.— d. 
and  dumb,  lacking  the  sense  of  hearing  and  the  faculty  of 
speech.  See  deaf-mute.  —  d.-and-dumb  alphabet.  See 
dactylology. —  d.  ears,  Poultry ,  folds  of  bare  skin  below 
the  ears  of  domestic  fowls.  —  d.  nettle,  a  species  of  dead 
nettle  ( Laminin  purpureum).  —  d.  nut,  a  nut  having  no 
kernel ;  hence,  fig.,  anything  empty,  hollow,  unproduc¬ 
tive,  or  valueless.  Obs.  or  Dial. 

deaf'en  (dSf'’n  ;  dial,  or  archaic  def'’n),  v.  t.  ;  deaf'ened 
(-’nd) ;  deaf'en-ing.  [From  deaf.]  1.  To  make  deaf ; 
to  deprive  of  the  power  of  hearing ;  to  render  incapable  of 
perceiving  sounds  distinctly. 

Deafened  and  stunned  with  their  promiscuous  cries.  Addison. 
2  To  make  inaudible  ;  to  drown  ;  —  said  of  sounds. 

3.  Arch.  To  render  impervious  to  sound,  as  a  partition  or 
floor,  by  filling  the  space  within  with  mortar,  by  lining  with 
granulated  cork,  paper,  etc. 

deaf'en  ing,  n.  Act  or  process  of  rendering  impervious 
to  sound,  as  a  floor  or  wall ;  also,  the  material  with  which 
the  spaces  are  filled  in  this  process  ;  pugging, 
deal'-mute',  n.  A  person  who  is  deaf  and  dumb  ;  one 
who,  through  deprivation  or  defect  of  hearing,  has  either 
failed  to  acquire  the  power  of  speech  or  lost  it.  Deaf- 
mutes,  now  often  called  simply  the  deaf ,  communicate  by 
means  of  signs,  the  manual  alphabet,  writing,  or  speech. 
They  are  classed  among  the  defectives.  Their  vocal  organs 
are  usually  normal,  and  an  increasing  number  are  taught 
by  the  oral  method,  learning  to  speak  more  or  less  per¬ 
fectly.  See  DACTYLOLOGY,  LIP  READING,  ORAL  METHOD. 

deaf '-mut'ism  (-mut'Tz’m),  n.  1.  Condition  of  being  a 
deaf-mute. 

2.  An  incorrect  use  of  language  such  as  deaf-mutes  are 
particularly  liable  to,  as  the  use  of  thief ed  for  stole,  the  fre¬ 
quent  transposition  of  letters  esp.  in  writing,  as  slik  for 
silk,  kinfe  for  knife,  etc. 

deaf'ness  (dSf'nSs ;  dial,  or  archaic  def'-),  n.  State  or 
quality  of  being  deaf.  Ordinarily  deafness  is  due  to  paral¬ 
ysis  of  the  auditory  nerve,  to  some  structural  defect  of 
the  organs  of  the  ear  (such  as  closure  of  the  Eustachian 
tube,  puncture  of  the  ear  drum,  etc.),  or  to  some  mechanical 
obstruction  to  the  passage  of  the  sound  waves,  as  accu¬ 
mulated  wax.  Psychic,  or  mental,  deafness  is  loss  of  ability 
to  comprehend  the  significance  or  harmony  of  sounds,  al¬ 
though  confused  auditory  sensations  persist.  Word  deaf¬ 
ness,  or  inability  to  comprehend  spoken  language,  and  tone 
deafness,  or  amusia ,  are  the  commonest  forms, 
deal  (del),  n.  [ME.  deal ,  dsel ,  del,  deel,  part,  AS.  duel ; 
akin  to  OS.  del ,  D.  &  Dan.  deel,  G.  theil,  teil,  I  cel.  deild , 
Sw.  del,  Goth,  dails.  Cf.  3d  dole.]  1.  A  part  or  portion  ; 
a  share  ;  hence,  an  indefinite  quantity,  amount,  degree,  or 
extent ;  as,  a  deal  of  time  and  trouble  ;  a  deal  of  cold. 

Three  tenth  deals  [parts  of  an  ephah]  of  flour,  yum.  xv.  9. 
ShewaB  resolved  to  be  a  good  deal  more  circumspect.  IV.  Black. 
(£3^  Deal  was  formerly  limited  by  some,  every,  never  a,  a 
thousand ,  any,  etc. ;  as.  some  deal;  but  these  expressions 
are  now  obsolete  or  archaic,  or  dialectal.  In  general,  we 
now  qualify  the  word  with  great  or  good,  and  often  use  it 
adverbially,  by  being  understood  ;  as,  a  great  deal  of  time 
and  pains  ;  a  great  (or  good)  deal  better  or  worse ;  that  is, 
better  by  a  great  deal,  or  by  a  great  part  or  difference. 

2.  A  good  or  great  deal.  Colloq. 

A  brief  sermop  .  .  .  which  indeed  Harry  thought  a  deal  too 
short.  Thackeray. 

deal,  v.  t. ;  dealt  (dSlt) ;  deal'ing.  [ME.  dselen,  delen,  AS. 
dselan,  fr.  dsel  share  ;  akin  to  OS.  delian,  D.  deelen,  G.  thei- 
len,  teilen,  I  cel.  deila,  Sw.  dela,  Dan.  dele,  Goth,  dailjan. 
See  deal,  a  part.]  1.  To  divide  ;  separate;  sever.  Obs. 

2  To  give  in  portions  or  as  one’s  portion  or  share  ;  to  dis¬ 
tribute  ;  apportion  ;  —  often  with  out. 

Is  it  not  to  deal  thy  bread  to  the  hungr/  ?  Is.  lviii.  7. 
And  Rome  deals  out  her  blessings  and  her  gold.  Tickell. 

3.  To  bestow  ;  deliver,  as  blows  or  the  like. 

The  nightly  mallet  deals  resounding  blows.  Gay. 

4.  Card  Playing.  To  distribute  (cards)  to  the  players,  as 
at  the  beginning  of  a  game  ;  to  give,  as  a  particular  card, 
in  distributing  ;  as,  to  deal  the  cards  ;  to  deal  one  an  ace. 

deal,  v.  i.  1.  To  share  (in  or  with)  or  to  be  a  sharer  (with 
or  of) ;  also,  to  make  distribution  of  shares.  Obs.,  except 
specif.,  Card  Playing ,  to  make  distribution  of  the  cards; 
to  act  as  dealer. 

2.  To  contend  (with) ;  to  strive  or  treat  (with)  by  way  of 
opposition,  check,  or  correction  ;  as,  he  has  turbulent  pas¬ 
sions  to  deal  with  ;  to  deal  with  unforeseen  difficulties. 

3.  To  have  to  do,  be  concerned,  or  be  occupied  (with  or 
in) ;  as,  he  deals  with  serious  affairs  ;  they  c leal  in  politics. 

4.  To  have  intercourse  or  dealings  (with) ;  —  sometimes 
implying  connivance,  sinister  purpose,  or  the  like. 

.  Dealing  with  witches.  Shak. 

6.  To  treat,  act,  do  (by  or  with). 

Return  .  .  .  and  I  will  deal  well  with  thee.  Gen.  xxxii.  9. 
Such  an  one  deals  not  fairly  by  his  own  mind.  Locke- 

6.  To  take  action  (in,  on,  or  upon).  Obs.  or  Archaic. 

7.  To  conduct  one’s  self  ;  to  behave  or  act  in  any  affair  or 

towards  any  one.  “  Let  us  deal  justly.”  Shak. 

8.  To  act  as  an  intermediary  in  business  or  any  affairs;  to 
manage  ;  to  make  arrangements  ;  to  negotiate  ;  —  followed 
by  between  or  with.  Archaic. 

Sometimes  he  that  deals  between  man  and  man  raiseth  his  own 
credit  with  both,  by  pretending  greater  interest  than  he  hath  in 
either.  Bacon. 

9.  To  do  a  distributing  or  retailing  business,  as  distin¬ 
guished  from  that  of  a  manufacturer  or  producer  ;  to  traf¬ 
fic  ;  to  trade  ;  to  do  business  ;  —  followed  by  in  before  an 


article,  with  before  a  person  ;  as,  he  deals  in  flour ;  we 
deal  with  several  merchants. 

They  buy  and  sell,  they  deal  and  traffic.  South. 
deal  (del),  n.  [From  deal,  v.]  Act  of  dealing ;  specif.: 
a  Act  or  system  of  sharing;  apportionment,  b  Card  Play¬ 
ing.  The  process  of  dealing  cards  to  the  players  ;  also,  a 
single  round  of  play,  ending  when  all  the  cards  dealt  at  one 
time  are  used  ;  a  hand,  c  An  act  of  buying  and  selling  ;  a 
bargain.  Colloq.  d  A  secret  arrangement,  as  in  business 
or  political  bargains,  to  attain  a  desired  result  by  a  combi¬ 
nation  of  interested  parties.  Cant,  U.  S. 
deal,  n.  [Prob.  from  D.  deel  a  plank,  threshing  floor.  See 
thill.]  1.  A  board,  now  always  of  fir  or  pine,  cut  to  anv 
of  several  specified  sizes.  Thus,  standard  deals,  from  which 
the  others  are  sawed,  are  usually  9  by  3  inches  and  12  feet 
long ;  whole  deals  are  U  inches  thick ;  slit  deals,  g  inch 
thick :  and  five-cut  stuff,  h  inch  or  less.  Pieces  less  than 
6  feet  long  are  called  deal  ends.  Eng. 

2.  Pine  or  fir  wood  ;  deals  collectively  ;  as,  a  floor  of  deal. 
de-al'bate  (de-Sl'bat),  v.  t.  [L.  dealbatus ,  p.  p.  of  dealbare. 
See  daub.]  To  whiten.  Obs.  or  R. 
de-al'bate,  a.  Bot.  Covered  with  an  opaque  white  powder, 
de'al-ba'tion  (de'Sl-ba'slmn),  n.  [L.  dealbatw.]  Act  of 
whitening  ;  a  bleaching  or  blanching, 
deal'er  (del'er),  n.  One  who  deals ;  specif.  :  a  One  who 
divides,  distributes,  or  delivers,  b  Card  Playing.  The 
person  who  deals  the  cards,  c  A  negotiator  ;  an  agent. 
Obs.  d  One  who  does  business  ;  a  trader  ;  a  trafficker  ;  esp., 
a  person  who  makes  a  business  of  buying  and  selling  goods, 
esp.,  as  distinguished  from  a  manufacturer,  without  alter¬ 
ing  their  condition  ;  as,  a  dealer  in  dry  goods ;  a  dealer  in 
stocks ;  a  retail  dealer,  e  One  who  acts  or  conducts  hi  my¬ 
self  in  some  specified  way  towards  others ;  —  with  qualify¬ 
ing  adjective  ;  as,  a  plain  dealer  ;  a  double  dealer,  f  Stock 
Exchange.  —  jobber,  g  Banking.  A- depositor  who  bor¬ 
rows  to  keep  up  the  amount  of  his  account, 
deal'fish'  (-fish'),  n.  [From  deal  a  long,  narrow  plank.] 
Any  of  several  long,  thin  fishes  of  the  genus  Trachypterus 
inhabiting  the  deep  sea,  and  sometimes  washed  on  the 
shores  of  the  eastern  Atlantic  and  the  Pacific, 
deal'ing,  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  of  deal.  Specif.:  vb.  n.  a  (usual¬ 
ly  pi.)  Intercourse;  traffic;  as,  to  have  dealings  with  a 
person,  b  Method  of  business  or  manner  of  conduct ;  as, 
underhand  dealing  ;  double  dealing. 
de-am'bu  late  (de-Sm'bti-lat),  v.  i.  &  t.  [L.  deambulare, 
deambulatum  ;  de  +  ambulare  to  walk.]  To  walk  abroad 
or  about.  Rare.  —  de-ambu-la'tion  (-la'shwn),  n.  Rare.' 
de-am'bu-la-to  ry  (-la-to-rT),  a.  Going  about  from  place  to 
place;  wandering.  “  Deambulatory  actors.”  Bp.  Morion. 
de-am'bu-la-tO-ry,  n.  [L.  deambulator  mm.]  An  ambu¬ 
latory. 

dean  (den),  n.  Also  dene ,  and  in  comp.  -defl.  [AS.  denu, 
dene.  See  den,  n.,  5.]  1.  A  vale  or  valley  (in  the  general 

sense).  Obs. ,  except  in  place  names. 

2.  A  deep  narrow  wooded  valley,  esp.  one  through  which 
a  rivulet  flows  ;  a  dell. 

dean  (den),  n.  [ME.  dene,  deene,  OF.  deien,  F.  doyen, 
eldest  of  a  corporation,  a  dean,  L.  decanus  the  chief  of 
ten,  one  set  over  ten  persons,  e.  g.,  over  soldiers  or  over 
monks,  from  decern  ten.  See  ten;  cf.  decemvir.]  1.  A 
chief  or  head  of  ten  men  ;  hence,  a  tithingman.  Obs. 

2.  Eccl.  a  A  head  over  ten  monks  in  a  monastery,  b  In 
a  collegiate  or  cathedral  church,  the  head  of  the  chapter, 
or  body  of  canons  or  prebendaries,  the  dean  and  chapter 
constituting  the  legal  corporation  of  the  church,  c  A 
presbyter  over  a  division  of  a  diocese  or  an  archdeaconry, 
subordinate  to  the  bishop  or  archdeacon  ;  —  called,  specif., 
rural  dean,  or  dean  of  ChHstianity.  d  Short  for  dean  of 
convocation  (below). 

3.  In  the  universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  England, 
a  resident  fellow  of  a  college,  who  supervises  the  junior 
students,  presents  them  for  graduation,  etc. 

4.  The  head  or  chief  administrative  officer,  under  the  col¬ 
lege  or  university  president,  of  a  college  or  university  fac¬ 
ulty  or  department ;  as,  the  dean  of  an  academic  or  theo¬ 
logical  faculty  ;  the  dean  of  a  law  or  graduate  school. 
Generally,  the  dean  of  an  undergraduate  faculty  or  de¬ 
partment  has  supervision  of  the  conduct  and  studies  of  the 
students  and  is  charged  with  the  maintenance  of  discipline; 
the  dean  of  a  graduate  school  has  virtually  full  charge  of 
all  matters  pertaining  to  the  administration  of  that  de¬ 
partment.  In  some  American  colleges  and  universities 
the  dean  is  merely  a  registrar  or  secretary  of  a  faculty. 

6.  The  chief  or  senior  of  a  company  or  body  of  men  ; 
doyen  ;  as,  the  dean  of  the  diplomatic  corps ;  —  so  called 
by  courtesy. 

Dean  of  Arches,  the  lay  judge  of  the  Court  of  Arches,  for¬ 
merly  held  in  the  church  of  St.  Mary-le-bow,  Lat.,  Sancta 
Maria  de  Arcnbus  (St.  Mary  of  the  Arches).  He  had  jurisdic¬ 
tion  over  13  London  parishes  constituting  a  deanery,  which 
was  peculiar  (i.  e.,  was  exempt  from  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Bishop  of  London).— d.  of  Christianity.  =  dean,  ‘2  c,  above. 
—  d.  of  convocation.  Prot.  Epis.  Ch .,  the  president  of  a  con¬ 
vocation.  —  d.  of  guild,  a  In  medieval  and  some  existing 
European  guilds,  the  head  of  a  guild,  having  the  power  to 
summon  the  members  to  meetings,  etc.  b  In  Scotland,  a 
borough  or  town  magistrate  formerly  having  jurisdiction 
of  mercantile  causes  within  a  burgh,  and  still  having, 
partly  by  common  law  and  partly  by  statute,  the  inspec¬ 
tion  of,  and  control  over,  the  construction,  alteration,  or 
repair  of  buildings,  streets,  hoardings,  etc.,  to  prevent  en¬ 
croachments,  unsanitary  ventilation,  obstructions,  etc. 
Orig.j  he  was  the  head  oi  the  burghal  merchant  company 
or  guild,  and  still  is,  in  Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  Perth,  and 
Aberdeen ;  but  elsewhere  he  is  an  officer  elected  by  the 
town  councilors  from  their  own  number.  —  deans  of  pecul¬ 
iars,  deans  holding  preferments  which  have  some  pecul¬ 
iarity.  or  exemption,  relative  to  spiritual  superiors  and  ju¬ 
risdiction,  such  as  the  deans  of  the  chapels  royal.  Brit. 


dean'er-y  (den'er-T),  n. ;  pi.  -ies  (-Tz).  1.  The  office  or 
osition  of  a  dean. 

.  The  jurisdiction  of  a  dean  ;  the  group  of  parishes  over 
which  a  rural  dean  presides. 

3.  The  official  residence  of  a  dean.  Shak. 

Deaneries  of  Christianity.  See  Christianity,  5. 
dear,  dere  (der),  a.  [AS.  deor  brave,  severe.  Orf.  E.  Z>.] 
Hard  ;  severe  ;  grievous  ;  dire.  Obs.  or  Archaic. 

In  our  dear  peril.  Shak. 

dear  (der),  a.;  dear'er  (-er);  dear'est.  [ME.  dere,  deore, 
AS.  deore;  akin  to  OS.  diuri,  D.  duur,  OHG.  tiuri,  G. 
theuer,  truer,  Icel.  dyrr,  Dan.  &  Sw.  dyr.  Cf.  darling, 
dearth.]  1.  Glorious ;  worthy  ;  honorable.  Obs.  “ Dear 
men  of  estimation.”  Shak. 

2.  Highly  valued  or  esteemed  ;  loved  ;  precious;  regarded 

fondly  or  with  great  affection  ;  —  used  in  mere  politeness 
in  forms  of  address;  as,  dear  sir;  dear  Mrs.  X.  “Hear 
me,  dear  lady.”  Shak. 

Neither  count  I  my  life  dear  unto  myself.  Acts  xx.  24. 

3.  Affectionate;  fond.  Obs.  or  R. 

Sir  Henry  Wotton,  a  dear  lover  of  this  art.  Walton. 

4.  Bearing  a  high  price  ;  costly  ;  expensive. 

The  cheapest  of  us  is  ten  groats  too  dear.  Shak. 

5  Marked  by  high  prices;  as,  a  dear  year  of  scarcity  ;  a 
shop  good  but  dear. 

6.  Close  to  the  heart;  heartfelt;  present  in  mind;  en¬ 
gaging  the  attention  ;  earnest. 

Ilis  dearest  wish  was  to  escape  from  the  bustle  and  glitter  of 
Whitehall.  _  Macaulay. 

7.  Dear  is  often  used  in  interjectional  expressions,  as 
Dear!  O  dear !  Dear  me!  etc.,  uttered  in  surprise,  con¬ 
sternation,  grief,  pain,  distress,  regret,  etc. 

Syn.  —  See  costly. 

dear  bless  us,  d.  knows,  etc.,  goodness,  or  Heaven,  bless  us, 
knows,  etc.  Dial,  or  Scot.  —  for  d.  life,  for  life  as  a  thing 
precious  to  one ;  as  if  life  were  at  stake ;  as,  to  ride  or 
work  for  dear  life. 

dear,  n.  A  dear  one  ;  darling  ;  sweetheart. 

ThatkiBBl  carried  from  thee,  dear.  Shak 

dear,  adv.  Dearly ;  at  a  high  price ;  fondly  ;  affectionately, 
dear'-bought',  a.  Bought  or  obtained  at  a  high  price, 
dear'ly,  adv.  In  a  dear  manner  ;  specif.  :  a  Preciously ; 
worthily ;  richly.  Obs.  b  With  affection  ;  fondly  ;  af¬ 
fectionately  ;  as,  to  love  one  dearly,  c  Heartily ;  ear¬ 
nestly  ;  deeply  ;  keenly.  Obs .  d  At  a  high  rate  or  price. 

He  buys  his  mistress  dearly  with  his  throne.  Dryden. 
dearth  (dtirth),  n.  [ME.  derthe,  fr.  dere.  See  2d  dear.] 

1.  Glory  ;  beauty.  Obs. 

2.  Dearness  ;  highness  of  price  ;  costliness.  Obs. 

3.  Scarcity  which  renders  dear  ;  want ;  lack  ;  deficiency  ; 
insufficiency;  specif.,  lack  of  food  on  account  of  failure 
of  crops  ;  famine  or  a  time  of  famine. 

There  came  a  dearth  over  all  the  land  of  Egypt.  Acts  vii.  11. 
deas'il  (dygsh'’l ;  dSs'-  ;  dez'-),  adv.  [Gael,  deiseil,  for 
deis-iuil  right  course.]  Chiefly  Folklore.  Towards  the 
right;  clockwise  ;  sunwise.  —  n.  Motion  towards  the  right 
or  sunwise.  See  dessel. 

death  (dSth),  n.  [ME.  deth,  dea<5 ,  AS.  dSa9 ;  akin  to  OS. 
dots,  D.  dood,  G.  tod,  Icel.  dau8i,  Sw.  &  Dan.  dod,  Goth. 
daupus  ;  from  a  verb  meaning  to  die.  See  die,  v.  i.  ;  cf. 
dead.]  1.  The  cessation  of  all  vital  functions  without 
capability  of  resuscitation,  either  in  animals  or  plants  ;  act 
or  fact  of  dying. 

A  death  that  I  abhor.  Shak. 

Let  me  die  the  death  of  the  righteous.  Num.  xxiii.  10. 
Local  death  is  going  on  at  all  times  and  in  all  parts  of  the  liv¬ 
ing  body,  in  which  individual  cells  and  elements  are  being  cast 
oil  and  replaced  by  new  ;  a  process  essential  to  life.  General 
death  is  of  two  kinds  :  death  of  the  body  as  a  whole  (somatic  or 
systemic  death),  and  death  of  the  tissues.  By  the  former  is  im¬ 
plied  the  absolute  cessation  of  the  functions  of  the  brain,  the  cir¬ 
culatory  and  the  respiratory  organs  ;  by  the  latter  the  entire  dis¬ 
appearance  of  the  vital  actions  of  the  ultimate  structural  constitu¬ 
ents  of  the  body.  Huxley. 

2  Theol.  Cessation  of  the  spiritual  life,  called  spiritual 
death.  This  conception  has  been  developed  esp.  in  the 
Christian  and  Jewish  religions.  Spiritual  death  is  vari¬ 
ously  conceived  as  alienation  from  God,  as  annihilation  of 
the  spirit  in  consequence  of  sin,  as  irredeemable  damnation. 

To  be  carnally  minded  is  death.  Rom.  viii.  6. 

3.  Personified:  The  destroyer  of  life, — conventionally 
represented  as  a  skeleton  with  a  scythe. 

Death  !  great  proprietor  of  all.  Young 

4.  State  of  being  dead,  or  witlkout  life,  energy,  or  activity. 

5.  Anything  so  dreadful  as  to  be  like  death. 

It  was  death  to  them  to  think  of  entertaining  such  doctrines 

Atterbury 

6.  Loss  of  life  in  society ;  the  being  deprived  of  certain 
rights  and  privileges  ;  civil  death  (see  civil). 

7  Total  privation  or  loss  ;  extinction  ;  cessation  of  func¬ 
tion  or  existence  ;  annihilation  ;  as,  the  death  of  memory ; 
the  death  of  a  language. 

8.  Murder;  bloodshed. 

Not  to  suffer  a  man  of  death  to  live.  Bacon 

9.  Cause  or  occasion  of  loss  of  life.  “It  was  one  who 

should  be  the  death  of  both  Ids  parents.”  Milton. 

When  hissing  through  the  skies  the  feathered  deaths  were  dealt. 

Dryden. 

10.  A  deadly  peril.  44  In  deaths  oft.”  2  Cor.  xi.  23. 
Syn.  — Death,  decease,  demise.  Death  is  the  general 
w  ord  for  the  termination  of  every  form  of  existence,  as 
well  of  plants  and  animals  as  of  men  ;  decease  and  demise 
apply  only  to  human  beings.  Decease  is  the  legal,  in  ordi¬ 
nary  use  a  slightly  euphemistic  or  rhetorical,  term  for 
death.  Demise  (as  here  compared ;  cf .  defs.)  refers  esp.  to 
the  death  of  a  sovereign  or  other  illustrious  person ;  in 
common  usage  it  is  a  somewhat  grandiloquent  term  for 
death.  See  deadly,  deathly,  lifeless. 

The  felicitous  word  “  demise which  had  seasonably  occurred 
to  him,  had  raised  his  spirits  even  above  their  usual  evening 
pitch.  .  .  .  Considered  as  a  demise ,  old  Featherstone’s  death  as¬ 
sumed  a  merely  legal  aspect.  G.  Eliot. 


deaf'-dumb'.  n.  Deaf  and  dumb. 

—  deaf'-dumb  ness.  n. 

deaf'en-ing.  p.  pr.  fir  vb.  n.  of 
deafen.  —  deaf'en-ing-ly,  adv. 
de'af-for'est,  v.  t.  =  disaffor¬ 
est.  —  de  af-for  es-ta'tion,  n. 
deaf'ly,  adv.  of  deaf.  [ly.I 
deaf'ly(def'll).  Yar.  of  deave-| 
deaf'-mute'ness.  n.  See  -ness. 
deakne.  4*  deacon.  (valley.  I 
deal  Dial.  Eng.  var.  of  dale,! 
deal  (del).  Dial.  Eng.  var.  of 
dole,  portion.  (a  deal.  I 

deal  board.  A  fir  or  pine  board;  I 
de-al'co-hol-ist,  v.  See  de-,  4. 
de-al'co-hol-ize.  >*.  t-  See  de-,  4. 

—  de-alco-hol'i-za'tion.  n. 
deale.  inter j.  Probably,  a  call  to 


observe  something.  Obs. 
deal  frame  =  log  frame. 
de-al'ka-lize,  v.  t.  To  remove 
alkali  from,  as  by  adding  acid, 
deal  pine.  White  pine.  [06.<.| 
dealtn  (dClth),  n.  Share  dealt.  | 
deal  tree.  A  nr  tree.  Dial.  Eng. 
deame-  +  deem.  [of  dame. I 
deame  Ohs.  or  dial.  Eng.  var.  | 
dean  (den;  dan).  Dial.  Eng. 
var.  of  din.  [de-,  4. 1 

dea-nath'e-ma-tize,  r.  t.  See| 
dean'ess.  n.  1.  Eccl.  A  woman 
head  ol  n  female  chapter. 

2.  The  wife  of  a  dean.  Humorous. 
dea'-net  tie  (de'ngF’l),  n.  The 
dead  nettle.  Dial.  Eng. 
de  an'i-mal-ize,  v.  t.  See  de-,  4. 


Deans.  Jean'ie  (jen'T  denz). 
The  heroine  of  Scott’s  “The 
Heart  of  Midlothian,”  the  stur¬ 
dy  and  sensible  daughter  of 
Douce  (=  kindly)  Davie  Deans, 
an  eccentric  and  very  religious 
cowherd.  Jeanie  walks  from 
Edinburgh  to  London,  and  ob¬ 
tains  pardon  for  her  half  sister 
Effie  Deans,  condemned  for  child 
murder,  who  becomes  Lady 
Staunton. 

dean'ship.  n.  See -ship. 

de  an  thro-po-mor'phic.a.  Pert, 
to, or  marked  by  .deanthropomor¬ 
phism:  deanth'ropomorphized. 
dean  thro-p  o-m  o  r'p  hisra,  n. 
Philos.  The  elimination  of  an¬ 


thropomorphic  elements  from 
the  conception  of  deity.  —  de¬ 
an  thro-po-mor  phi-za'tion,  n. 
—  de  an  thro-po-mor'phize.  r.  t. 
dear.  4*  deer.  [dare.  I 

dear.  Obs.  or  dial.  Eng.  var.  of  | 
dear.  n.  [See  dear,  a.]  Dearth  ; 
dearness.  Obs. 

dear.  v.  t.  1.  To  make  dear,  or 
costly.  Obs. 

2.  To  endear.  Obs. 

3  To  address  ns  “  dear.” 
dear'born  (-burn),  v.  A  kind  of 
four-wheeled  carriage  with  cur¬ 
tained  sides.  U.  S. 
dearch.  4*  derch. 
deare.  4*  dare,  to  stare,  dear, 
deer,  dere. 


dear'ie.  Var.  of  DE iRY. 
dear  ioy.  An  Irishman.  Obs. 
dear'ling.  4*  darling. 
dear'ly.  a.  Dear.  Obs. 
dearn.  4*  darn.  [pern.  I 

dearn.  Obs.  or  dial.  Eng.  var.  of  | 
dearnescipe  4*  dernship. 
dear 'ness.  n.  See  -ness. 
de  ar-sen'i-cize,  v.  t.  See  de-,  4. 
dearth,  r.  t.  To  render  scarce, 
dear,  or  high-priced.  Obs. 
dearth 'ful  (d?rth'f<561;  darth'-), 
or  dearth 'fu'  (-fdb),  a.  Dear  ; 
costly.  Obs.  Scot. 
de/ar-tic'u-late.  a.  Jointed, 
de  ar-tic'u-la'tion.  n.  1.  Act  or 
result  of  disjointing. 

2.  Anat.  Abarticulation. 


dear'worth  (der'wtirth'),  a. 
(See  derworth.]  Obs.  1.  Pre¬ 
cious  ;  costly  ;  dear. 

2.  Worthy;  honorable;  glorious. 
—  dear'worth  i-ly,  adv.  Obs.  — 
dear'worth 4  ness,  n.  Obs. 
dear'worth  ly,  adv.  Dearworth- 
ily.  Obs. 

dear 'worthy,  a.  Dear  worth- 

Obs. 

dear'y,  dear'ie  (der'Y),  n.  ;  pi. 
dear'ies  (-Tz).  A  little  dear; 
a  darling.  Familiar. 
deas  (des  ;  das).  Obs.  or  Scot, 
and  dial.  Eng.  var.  of  dais. 
de-as 'pi-rate,  v.  t.  Phon.  To 
deprive  (an  aspirated  sound)  of 
aspiration.—  de  as  pi  ra'tion,  n. 


ale,  senate,  efire,  am,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofa ;  eve,  Svent,  gnd,  recent,  maker;  ice,  ill;  old,  Sbey,  orb,  5dd,  sSft,  connect ;  use,  unite,  fim,  up,  circus,  menii ; 

U  Foreign  Word.  4*  Obsolete  Variant  of.  +  combined  with.  =  equals. 
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in  life,  a  conditioit  but  little  removed  from  death ;  a 
living  death.  Pottle.  "  Lay  lingering  out  a  five  years’  death 
vn  life.  Tennyson,  to  be  d.  on,  to  be  a  cause  of  death 
to  ;  to  be  good  at  the  execution,  treating,  or  management 
of ;  also,  to  be  very  fond  of.  Slang.  —  to  be  In  at  the  d 
Foj-  Hunting ,  to  be  present  when  the  hounds  kill  the  game’ 
Also  fig.  — to  d.,  to  the  last  extremity;  utterly;  exces¬ 
sively;  beyond  endurance ;  to  the  point  of  exhaustion  ;  as 
sick  to  death;  tired  to  death;  to  laugh  one’s  self  to  death 

—  to  the  d.,  to  death. 

death  adder.  A  highly  venomous  viviparous  elapine 
snake  ( Acanthophis  antarctica)  of  the  Australian  region 
which  has  a  stout  body  and  a  spine  on  the  end  of  the  tail’ 
It  becomes  about  three  feet  long.  Also,  sometimes,  any 
of  other  related  venomous  snakes  of  Australia,  Tasmania 
etc.,  as  those  of  the  genus  Holocephalus. 
death'bed'  (d?t h’bed"j ,  n.  The  bed  ill  which  a  person 
dies  ;  hence,  the  closing  hours  of  life  of  one  who  dies  by 
sickness  or  the  like ;  the  last  sickness, 
death  bell.  A  bell  tolled  to  announce  a  death ;  a  passing 
bell.  “  The  death  bell  thrice  was  heard  to  ring.”  Mickle. 
leath'blow'  (-bio'),  n.  A  mortal  or  crushing  blow ;  a 
stroke  or  event  which  kills  or  destroys. 

The  deathblow  of  my  hope.  Byron. 

death  Camas-  A  common  melanthaceous  plant  of  the 
western  United  States  ( Zygadenus  venenosus),  the  bulb  of 
which  is  poisonous  to  stock.  See  Zygadenus. 
death  candle.  A  luminous  appearance  like  a  candle  flame, 
superstitiously  thought  to  presage  death  ;  a  corpse  candle, 
death  cup.  1.  A  very  poisonous  mushroom  (Amanita  phal- 
loides)  of  wide  distribution.  It  ranges 
in  color  from  pure  white,  the  more 
common  form  in  the  United  States,  to 
olive  or  yellow,  and  is  so  called  from 
the  prominent  volva  (see  below).  It 
contains  phallin  (which  see),  and  is 
almost  invariably  fatal  when  eaten. 

2.  The  remnant  of  the  volva,  forming 
a  prominent  cuplike  enlargement  at 
the  base  of  the  stipe  in  certain  species 
of  Amanita^  and  usually  characteristic 
of  poisonous  species,  though  it  occurs 
in  some  edible  forms, 
death  damp  A  cold  sweat  at  the 
coming  on  of  death. 
death'day/  (dSth'da'),  n.  The  day  of 
a. person’s  death,  or  its  anniversary. 

R.  Browning. 

death  duty.  Law.  A  tax  or  duty  imposed  on  the  transfer 
of  property  at  the  owner’s  death,  by  inheritance  or  will,  to 
an  neir,  devisee,  or  legatee  ;  —  used  in  Great  Britain  to  in¬ 
clude  several  duties  levied  under  acts  of  Parliament  ,  which 
are  :  account  duty,  a  duty  payable  by  the  beneficiary  of  u  de¬ 
cedent.  This  is  superseded  by  the  estate  duty,  —  estate  duty,  a 
duty  created  by  the  Finance  Act  of  1894  (57  &  58  Viet.  e. 80)  on  all 
property,  both  real  and  personal,  which  passes,  or  for  the  pur¬ 
poses  ot  the  act  is  deemed  to  pass,  upon  the  death  of  any  one.  It  : 
varies  with  the  amount  of  the  estate  from  1  to  8  per  cent,  and 
supersedes  the  probate  duty,  the  account  duty,  and  tne  additional 
succession  duty,  and  the  legacy  duty  and  succession  duty  in  case 
of  beneficiaries  in  the  lineal  line.  —  legacy  duty,  a  duty  created  by 
20  Geo.  III.  c.  28,  and  payable  on  beneficial  interests  devolving 
upon  the  decease  of  a  person  testate  or  intestate,  and  varying  with 
the  degree  of  consanguinity  from  1  per  cent  (in  case  01  lineal  re¬ 
lations)  up  to  10  per  cent,  —  probate  duty,  a  stamp  duty  on  the 
personal  estate  payable  by  tne  executor  or  administrator  apply¬ 
ing  for  probate  of  the  will  or  letters  of  administration.  It  was 
superseded  by  the  estate  duty  (see  above).  —  succession  duty,  a 
A  duty  created  by  10  &  17  Viet.  c.  51  (1858),  payable,  in  install¬ 
ments,  by  the  successor  to  rcAl  property  when  the  successor  is  not 
a  purchaser  for  value,  the  duty  varying  from  1  to  10  per  cent  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  degree  of  consanguinity  of  the  successor,  b  An 
additional  duty  added  to  the  foregoing,  being  .5  per  cent  when 
the  foregoing  is  1  per  cent,  and  1.5  percent  when  it  is  greater, 
death  fire.  1-  A  kind  of  ignis fatuus  supposed  to  forebode 
death  ;  a  corpse  candle. 

2.  A  fire  for  burning  a  person  to  death.  Rare. 
deaih'iul  (dSth'fdol),  a.  1.  Full  of  death  or  slaughter ; 
deadly  ;  murderous  ;  destructive  ;  bloody. 

The  deathful  scene.  Pope. 

2.  Liable  to  undergo  death  ;  mortal. 

The  deathless  gods  and  deathful  earth.  Chapman. 

3.  Like  death  ;  deathly.  44  A  deathful  stillness.” 

S.  Weir  Mitchell. 

—  death'ful-ly,  a dv.  —  death'ful-ness,  n. 
death'leS3  (-15s),  a.  Not  subject  to  death,  destruction,  or 

extinction  ;  immortal ;  undying  ;  imperishable  ;  as,  death¬ 
less  fame.  —  deaili'lessly.  adv.  —  death'less  ness,  n. 
death'like  .  a.  1.  Deadly.  Obs.  44  Deathlike  dragons.”  Shak. 
2.  Resembling  death  ;  deathly, 
death'ly,  a.  [AS.  deaplxc.~\  1.  Liable  to  death;  mortal.  Obs. 
2.  Deadly;  fatal;  mortal;  destructive, 
j.  Like  or  of  the  nature  of  death  ;  as,  a  deathly  silence. 

4.  Of  or  pertaining  to  death.  Poetic. 

Syn.  — Deathly,  deadly  (see  deadly).  In  strictness, 
deadly  means  fatal  or  death-dealing  (as,  a  deadly  wound, 
or,  less  exactly,  deadly  enmity,  i.  e..  hatred  to  the  death) ; 
deathly  means  deathlike  (as,  deathly  pallor,  faintness). 
But  the  distinction  is  not  always  observed.  See  death. 
death'ly,  adv.  Deadly  ;  as,  deathly  pale  or  sick, 
death  mask.  A  cast  of  the  face  of  a  dead  person, 
death  point.  Biol.  The  temperature  limit  either  of  heat 
or  cold  beyond  which  microorganisms,  as  bacteria  and 
plant  spores,  cannot  survive. 

death  rate.  The  relation  or  ratio  of  the  number  of  deaths 
for  a  given  period  to  the  population. 


death  rattle.  A  rattling  or  gurgling  sound  sometimes  pro¬ 
duced  by  air  passing  though  mucus  collected  in  the  throat 
of  a  dying  person. 

death’ s'-head  (dSths'hSd'),  n.  1.  A  human  skull  as  the 
emblem  of  death ;  the  head  of  the  conventional  personifica¬ 
tion  of  death. 

2.  A  finger  ring  bearing  the  figure  of  a  skull.  About  1600  it 
was  commonly  worn  by  procuresses.  Obs.  (fif.  E.  1). 
death’s-head  moth.  A  very  large  European  hawk  moth 
(Acherontia  atropos ),  so  called  from  a  figure  resembling  a 
human  skull  on  the  back  of  the  thorax, 
deaths'man  (dgths'in&n),  n.  ;  pi.  -men  (-men).  A  man  who 
puts  persons  to  death  ;  an  executioner.  Archaic.  Shak. 
death  trap.  Any  place  so  unhealthy  or  building  so  con¬ 
structed  or  situated  as  to  be  very  dangerous  to  life, 
death  warrant,  a  Law.  A  warrant  for  the  execution  of  a 
death  sentence,  b  Fig.:  That  which  puts  an  end  to  expec¬ 
tation,  hope,  or  joy. 

death' watch7  (dSth'wBch'),  n.  1.  Any  of  several  small  in¬ 
sects  which  make  a  ticking  sound  supposed  by  superstitious 
people  to  presage  death.  The  best  known  of  these  are  cer¬ 
tain  small  beetles  of  the  family  Ptinidae,as  Anobium tessel- 
latum  and  related  species,  most  common  in  old  houses, 
where  they  bore  in  the  woodwork  and  furniture.  The  sound 
is  a  sexual  call  made  by  knocking  the  head  against  the 
wood.  One  or  more  species  of  the  book  lice  (as  ClothUla 
jyulsatoria)  believed  to  make  similar  sounds  are  also  called 
deathwatch.  “  She  is  always  seeing  apparitions  and  hear¬ 
ing  deat/iwatches .”  Addison. 

2 .  The  guard  set  over  a  criminal  before  his  execution, 
death'y  (dSth'T),  a.  ct*  adv.  Deathly.  Shelley. 

deave  (dev),  V.  t. ;  deaved  (devd);  deav'ing.  [See  deaf.] 
To  stun  or  stupefy  with  noise  ;  to  deafen  ;  to  bewilder ;  to 
din  at ;  to  bother.  Obs.  or  Scot,  &  Dial.  Eng. 
de-ba'cle  (de-ba'k’l ;  -b£k'’l ;  277),  n.  [F.  debacle ,  fr. 
debdcler  to  unbar,  break  loose  ;  de-  (prob.  =  L.  dis )  -f- 
bacler  to  bolt,  fr.  L.  baculum  a  stick.]  1.  A  breaking  up 
of  ice  in  a  stream ;  also,  the  rush  of  water,  broken  ice, 
etc.,  which  follows;  in  geology,  a  violent  rush  or  flood  of 
waters  which  breaks  down  opposing  barriers,  and  hurls 
forward  and  disperses  blocks  of  stone  and  other  debris. 

2.  Fig. :  A  sudden  breaking  up  or  breaking  loose  ;  a  violent 
dispersion  or  disruption  ;  stampede  ;  rout, 
de-bar'  (de-bar'),  v.  t. ;  de-barred'  (-bard') ;  de-bar'ring. 
[F.  debarrer ,  OF.  desbarer.  See  dis-  ;  cf.  disbar.]  1.  To 
cut  off  from  entrance,  as  if  by  a  bar  or  barrier  ;  to  pre¬ 
clude  ;  to  hinder  from  approach,  entry,  or  enjoyment ;  to 
shut  out  or  exclude  ;  to  deny  or  refuse  ;  — with  from,  and 
sometimes  with  of. 

Their  wages  were  so  low  ns  to  debar  them,  not  only  from  the 
comforts  but  Irom  the  common  decencies  of  civilized  life.  Buckle. 
2.  To  bar  ;  to  prohibit ;  to  forbid  ;  to  prevent.  Rare. 
de-bark'  (de-bark'),  v.  t.  <1*  i. ;  de-barked'  (-biirkt') ;  de¬ 
barring.  [F.  debarquer ;  de-  (L.  dis-)  -f-  barque.  See 
bark  the  vessel ;  cf .  disbark.]  To  disembark, 
de'bar-ka'tion  (de'bar-ka'shwu),  n.  Disembarkation, 
de  bar'ment  (de-bar'm?nt),  n.  Act  of  debarring,  or  state 
of  being  debarred.  Rare. 

de  bar'rass  (de-bXr'as),  v.  t.  [F.  dkbarrasser.  See  embar¬ 
rass.]  To  disembarrass  ;  to  relieve.  Now  Rare. 

Mrs.  Vane  .  .  .  wore  a  thick  mantle  and  a  hood.  ...  Of  these 
Triplet  debarrassed  her.  Charles  Reade. 

de  base'  (de-bas'),  v.  t. ;  de-based'  (-bast') ;  de-bas'ing 
(-bas'Ing).  \_de-  -{-  base.  See  base,  a.;  cf.  abase.]  To 
reduce  from  a  higher  to  a  lower  state  or  grade  of  worth, 
dignity,  purity,  value,  quality,  station,  etc.  ;  variously  : 
to  abase  ;  degrade  ;  lower  ;  deteriorate,;  adulterate ;  de¬ 
preciate  ;  as,  to  debase  the  character  by  crime ;  to  debase 
the  mind  by  frivolity ;  to  debase  style  by  vulgar  w  ords. 

The  coin  which  was  adulterated  and  debased.  Rale. 

It  is  a  kind  of  tnking  God’s  name  in  vain  to  debase  religion  with 
such  frivolous  disputes.  Hooker. 

Syn.  —  See  abase. 

de  based'  (de-bast'),  a.  Her.  Inverted  ;  reversed, 
de-base'ment  n.  Act  of  debasing,  or  state  of  being  de¬ 
based;  anything  involving  or  causing  degradation.  Milton. 
de  bat'a-ble  (de-bat'd-b’l),  a.  [Cf.  OF.  debatable.  See 
debate.]  Liable  to  be  debated ;  disputable  ;  subject  to 
controversy  or  contention  ;  open  to  question  or  dispute ; 
as,  a  debatable  question. 

debatable  land  or  ground,  a  tract  of  land  the  ownership  of 
which  is  in  dispute  between  two  countries ;  esp.  [cap,?.], 
a  tract  between  the  Esk  and  the  Sark,  claimed  by  both 
England  and  Scotland. 

de  bate'  (de-bat'),  v.  i.  ;  de-bat'ed  (-bat'Sd) ;  de-bat'ing 
(-bat'Ing).  [OF.  debatre ,  F.  debattre  ;  L.  de  -f-  batuere  to 
beat.  See  batter,  v.  t. ;  cf.  abate.]  1.  To  engage  in 
strife  or  combat ;  to  fight ;  contend  ;  quarrel.  Obs.  Chaucer. 

Well  could  he  tourney  and  in  lists  debate.  Spenser. 
2.  To  contend  in  words  ;  to  dispute  ;  hence,  to  deliberate  ; 
to  consider  ;  to  discuss  or  examine  a  question  by  consider¬ 
ing  or  stating  different  arguments  ;  —  often  followed  by  on 
or  upon. 

He  presents  that  great  soul  debating  upon  the  subject  of  life 
and  death  with  his  intimate  friends.  Tatler. 

de  bate',  v.  t.  1.  To  engage  in  combat  for ;  to  strive  or 
fight  for  ;  to  contest.  Obs.  or  Archaic. 

The  cause  of  religion  was  debated  with  the  same  ardor  in  Spain 
as  on  the  plains  of  Palestine.  Prescott. 


Death  Cup  ( Amanita 
phalloiues).  1  Vol¬ 
va  ;  2  Annulus. 


deathbed  deed.  A  deed  made 
by  a  person  upon  his  deathbed  ; 
—  used  in  Scots  law  of  one  made 
by  a  person  after  contracting  a 
sickness  that  ended  in  death 
within  sixty  days  alter  the  date 
of  granting  and  without  such 
convalescence  as  is  indicated  by 
the  granter  going  to  kirk  or 
market.  Such  ft  deed  affecting 
heritage  was,  until  1871,  void¬ 
able,  unless  consented  to  by  the 
heir  or  made  to  pay  debts, 
death  bill.  Red.' A  list  of  dead 
to  be  p rayed  lor. 
death  blast,  a  A  blast  of  a  horn, 
etc.,  announcing  or  portending 
death,  b  A  destructive  storm, 
death '-come-quick'ly,  n.  The 
herb  Robert.  Dial.  Eng. 
death  cord.  The  rope  used  for 
hanging  i  ersons.  [death. I 
death  dance.  The  dance  of | 
death  debts.  Row.  Dutch  Law. 
Debts  incurred  in  defraying  the 
(legally)  necessary  expenses  at¬ 
tending  a  person’s  decease  and 
burial,  the  funeral  debts  having 
a  preference  over  the  others, 
death  demon.  A  demon  or  spirit 
announcing  death. 


death  flame.  A  death  fire  ;  a 
corpse  candle.  [kill.  Rare. I 
death'i-fy  (deth'f-fl),  v.  t.  To| 
death'in7  (dPth'Tn7),  n.  [Cf. 
death.]  a  The  water  hemlock 
of  Europe  (Cicuta  trirosa).  b  A 
similar  and  closely  related  poi¬ 
sonous  plant  (  ( Enanthe  phellan- 
drium).  [Rare.  I 

death'i-ness,  n.  See-NKss.| 
death  knell.  A  stroke  or  tolling 
of  a  bell  announcing  death, 
death  light.  1.  =  death  kike,  1. 
2.  A  light  burning  in  a  deuth 
chamber. 

death'li-Beas,  n.  See -nf.ss. 
death'ling,  n.  [See  1st  -lino  ] 
Rare.  1.  One  liable  to  death  ;  a 
mortal. 

2.  An  offspring  of  Death, 
death 7 -of- m an n.  American 
water  hemlock.  Local ,  U .  S. 
death  penalty.  The  penalty  of 
death  ;  capital  punishment, 
death  penny.  Class.  An  tig.  A 
penny,  or  nfiolus,  placed  in  the 
mouth  of  a  corpse  to  pay  Charon, 
the  ferryman  of  Hades, 
death  rope.  =  death  cord. 
Death’  s-H  ead  Corps.  See 
Black  Bkunswickeks. 


death  s'-herb' .  n.  The  deadly 
nightshade.  Obs.  [death.  I 
death  stroke.  A  stroke  causing! 
death'-struck7,  a.  Smitten  with 
death;  mortally  injured  or  Bick. 
death  throe.  Spasm  of  death, 
death  tick.  =  deathwatch. 
death  token.  The  signal  of  ap¬ 
proaching  death, 
death  trance.  Med.  Trance 
which  closely  resembles  death, 
death'ward  (dSth'wPrtl),  adv. 
See -ward.  [-wards.] 

death'wards  (-w?rdz),w/r.  Seel 
death  weight.  A  small  weight, 
as  a  penny,  luid  on  the  eyelids 
of  a  corpse  to  keep  them  closed. 
death7  worm7,  n.  1.  =  death- 
watch,  1.  Obs. 

2.  A  worm  that  feeds  on  a 
buried  dead  body.  Poetic. 
death  wound.  A  fatal  wound, 
deau'rate,  a.  [L.  deauratus , 
p.  p.  of  deaurare  to  gild.]  Gild¬ 
ed  ;  golden.  Obs.  or  R. 
de-au'rate,  r.  t.  To  gild.  Obs. 
or  R.  —  deau-ra'tion  (de76-ra'- 
shwn).  Obs.  or  R. 
deave  (dev),  v.  i.  [AS.  deaf  an 
(in  comp.).]  To  become  deaf. 
Obs.  Sr  R. 


deave'ly, a.  [Cf.  deaf.]  Love¬ 
ly;  solitary.  Dial.  Eng. 
deaw.  Ob's,  or  Scot,  and  dial. 
Eng.  var.  of  dew.  [debenture.) 
Deb.,  or  deb.  Abbr.  Deborah :| 
de-bae'eb^te  (dS-bttk'at),  v.  i. 
[L.  debacchatus ,  n.  p.  of  dehac- 
chari  to  rage.]  To  rave  as  a 
bacchanal.  Obs.  —  debac-cha7- 
tion  (de'b&k-a'shan),  n.  Obs. 
de-bage7.  Var.  of  debeige. 
de-bait7’.  Scot.  var.  of  debate. 
de-barb',  v.  t.  [de-  +  L.  barba 
heard.]  To  deprive  of  the  beard. 
Obs. 

de-bar'ba-rize  (dP-biir'bd-rlz), 
v.  t.  [de-  -f  barbarize.).  To 
divest  of  barbarous  qualities.— 
d  e  b  a  r7b  a  r  i-z  a7t  i  o  n  (-rl-za'- 
shwn  ;  -rT-za'shwn),  n. 
de-bard7.  Debarred.  Ref.  Sp . 
de-bare7,  a.  Bare.  Obs. 
de-bark',  v.  t.  To  decorticate. 
Rare.  [Rare.  | 

de-bark'ment.  n.  Debarkation.  | 
de-barkt7.  Debarked.  Ref.  S/>. 
de-bar'rance  (dP-biir'rtns),  de7- 
bar-ra'tion  (de7bar-£'shwn),  n. 
Act  of  debarring  ;  specif., Ch.  of 
Scot .,  act  of  fencing  the  tables. 
See  under  fence,  v.  t.  Rare. 


2.  To  contend  for  in  words  or  arguments  ;  to  strive  to 
maintain  by  reasoning ;  to  dispute ;  to  contest ;  to  dis¬ 
cuss  or  to  argue  for  and  against  (a  question)  by  considering 
or  stating  the  arguments  on  both  sides. 

Debate  thy  cause  with  thy  neighbor  himself.  Prov.  xxv.  9. 

3.  To  discuss  with  one’s  self  ;  to  consider  or  deliberate 
upon  ;  as,  to  debate  a  matter  with  one’s  self. 

Syn.  —  Argue,  dispute,  controvert.  See  discuss. 
de  bate'  (de-bat'),  n.  [F.  debat,  fr.  debattre.  See  debate 
to  fight.]  1.  A  fight  or  fighting;  contest;  strife;  conten¬ 
tion  ;  wrangling  ;  a  quarrel.  Obs.  or  Archaic. 

2.  Contention  in  words  or  arguments  ;  discussion  for  the 
purpose  of  elucidating  truth  or  influencing  action  ;  strife 
in  argument ;  controversy ;  as,  the  debates  in  Parliament 
or  in  Congress. 

Heard,  noted,  answer’d,  as  in  full  debate.  Pope. 

3.  Specif.  :  A  set  discussion  of  a  given  subject  between  two 
matched  sides  under  formal  rules  as  a  test  of  forensic 
ability;  as,  the  debates  common  between  teams  from  Amer¬ 
ican  universities. 

4.  Subject  of  discussion.  Rare. 

de-bat'er  (d£-bat'er),  n.  One  who  debates  ;  specif. :  a  One 
who  contends  or  fights  ;  a  quarrelsome  person.  Obs.  b  One 
who  participates  in  debate;  one  given  to,  or  skilled  in, 
argument;  a  disputant;  a  controvertist. 
de  bauch'  (de-b6ch'),  v.  t. ;  de-bauched'  (-bficht') ;  db- 
bauch'ing.  [F.  debaucher ,  OF.  desbaucher  to  turn  one 
away  from  service  ;  des-  (L.  dis-)  -f  (perh.)  bauchier  to  put 
timbers  in  place  in  building  ;  cf .  OF.  bauche,  bauge ,  hut ; 
perh.  fr.  a  G.  word  akin  to  E.  balk  a  beam.]  1.  To  lead 
away  or  seduce,  as  from  duty  or  allegiance,  or  to  a  party 
or  action  ;  to  render  disloyal ;  to  disaffect.  Obs. 

2.  To  lead  away  from  purity,  virtue,  or  excellence  ;  to  cor¬ 
rupt  in  character  or  principles  ;  to  vitiate  ;  to  pollute  ;  to 
seduce  ;  as,  to  debauch  one’s  self  by  intemperance  ;  to  de¬ 
bauch  a  woman  ;  to  debauch  an  army. 

Learning  not  debauched  by  ambition.  Burke. 

3.  To  depreciate  ;  to  decry ;  to  vilify.  Obs.  Shak. 

de  bauch',  v.  i.  To  indulge  excessively  in  sensual  pleas¬ 
ures,  esp.  in  eating  and  drinking. 

de  bauch',  n.  [F.  debauche.']  1.  An  act  or  occasion  of 
debauchery ;  as,  a  night’s  debauch. 

2.  Excess  in  sensual  pleasures,  esp.  in  eating  or  drinking ; 
intemperance  ;  drunkenness  ;  lewdness  ;  debauchery. 

The  first  physicians  by  debauch  were  made.  Dryden. 
de-bauched'  (de-b6cht'),  p.  a.  Dissolute  ;  depraved.  ‘‘A 
coarse  and  debauched  look.”  Ld.  Lytton.  —  de-bauch'- 
ed-ly  (-b8ch'6d-lT).  adv.  —  de-bauch'ed-ness,  n. 
deb  au  chee'  (dgb'6-she';  277),  n.  [F.  debauch k,  n.,  prop¬ 
erly  p.  p.  of  debaucher.  See  debauch,  v.  L]  One  given  to 
sensual  excesses,  as  intemperance  ;  esp.,  a  libertine, 
de  bauch'er  (de-b6ch'er),  n.  One  who  debauches  or  cor¬ 
rupts  others  ;  esp.,  a  seducer  to  lewdness, 
de-bauch'er-y  (-1),  n.  ; pi.  -eries  (-Tz).  1.  Excessive  indul¬ 
gence  of  the  appetites ;  esp.,  excessive  indulgence  of  lust; 
intemperance  ;  sensuality  ;  habitual  lewdness. 

Oppose  .  .  .  debauchery  hy  temperance.  Sprat. 

2.  Corruption  of  fidelity;  seduction  from  virtue,  duty,  or 
allegiance  ;  as,  debauchery  of  troops, 
de  bauch'ment  (-m?nt),  n.  [Cf.  F.  debauchement.~\  Act 
of  debauching,  or  state  of  being  debauched  ;  act  of  se¬ 
ducing  fronn  virtue  or  duty  ;  debauchery  ;  a  debauch, 
de-beige'  (de-bazh'),  n.  [F.  de  of  -f-  beige  the  natural  color 
of  wool.]  A  kind  of  woolen  or  mixed  dress  goods. 

II  de  be'ne  cs'se  (de  be'ne  8s'e).  [L.]  Law.  Of  well 

being ;  of  formal  sufficiency  for  the  time  ;  conditionally  ; 
provisionally;  —  said  of  various  things  done  subject  to  fu¬ 
ture  exception  or  avoidance,  as  the  taking  of  testimony  be¬ 
fore  trial  where  it  may  be  unavailable  at  the  time  of  trial, 
de-ben'ture  (de-bSn'Uir),  n.  [L.  debentur  (they)  are  due, 
fr.  debere  to  owe  ;  cf.  F.  debentur.  These  certificates  are 
supposed  to  have  begun  with  the  words  Debentur  mihi. 
See  debt.]  A  writing  or  certificate  signed  by  a  public 
officer  as  evidence  of  a  debt  or  of  a  right  to  demand  or  re¬ 
ceive  a  sum  of  money;  any  writing  or  voucher  acknowledg¬ 
ing  a  debt ;  specif. :  a  A  voucher  from  a  government  offi¬ 
cial  certifying  a  sum  of  money  to  be  due  to  a  person,  as  for 
stores  supplied  to  the  ordnance  department,  or  formerly, 
in  England,  for  arrears  of  pay  to  a  soldier  or  sailor,  b  A 
customhouse  certificate  entitling  an  exporter  of  imported 
goods  to  a  drawback  of  duties  paid  on  their  importation, 
or  of  home  produce  to  a  sum  as  bounty  granted,  c  Any 
of  various  instruments  issued,  esp.  by  corporations,  as  evi¬ 
dences  of  debt.  Such  instruments  (Often  called  debenture 
bonds)  are  generally,  though  not  necessarily,  under  seal, 
and  are  usually  secured  by  a  mortgage  or  other  charge 
upon  property ;  they  may  be  registered  or  unregistered. 
A  debenture  secured  by  a  mortgage  on  specific  property  is 
called  a  mortgage  debenture  ;  one  secured  by  a  floating 
charge  (which  see),  a  floating  debenture ;  one  not  secured  by 
any  charge  a  naked  debenture.  In  general  the  term  deben¬ 
ture  in  British  usage  designates  any  security  issued  by 
companies  other  than  their  shares,  including,  therefore, 
what  are  m  the  United  States  commonly  called  bonds. 
When  used  in  the  United  States  debenture  generally  desig¬ 
nates  an  instrument  secured  by  a  floating  charge  junior  to 
other  charges  secured  by  fixed  mortgages,  or,  specif.,  one 


de-ba87ed-ness  (df-bas'ed-nes), 
v.  Quality  or  state  of  being  de¬ 
based.  [bases.  | 

de-bas'er  (-Pr),  n.  One  that  de- 1 
de-bash7.  Vur.  of  dubash. 
de-bash7,  v.  t.  [See  de-,  1,  3  ; 
hash.]  To  abasn.  Obs. 
do-bas'ing  ( dt-bas'Yng), />.  pr.  tf 
vb.  11.  of  debase.  — de-bas'lng- 
ly,  adv.  • 

debat.  +  debate. 

||  dd  bav  (da7bi\'),  n.  [F.]  A 
*p«  fies  of  literary  composition, 
cultivated  widely  in  the  Middle 
Aires,  in  which  persons,  usually 
allegorical,  are  represented  a"s 
discussing  some  subject, 
de^bat'a-bl.  Debatable.  Ref.  Sp. 
de  bate7,  v.  i.  Sr  t.  [See  de-,  1, 
3:  abate.]  To  abate;  dimin¬ 
ish.  Rare.  “  Where  a  per.^on  is 
ordered  to  debate  an  account,  to 
settle,  to  deliver,  to  render  some¬ 
thing.”  C.  H.  Van  Zyl. 

de  bate7,  n.  Debasement ;  de¬ 
preciation.  Obs.  [able.  I 

de  bate 7 a-ble.  Var.  of  debat-| 
de-bate7ful.  a.  Full  of,  or  pert, 
to,  contention  ;  contentious  ;  j 
quarrelsome;  controversial.  Obs. 
—  de-bate7 ful  ly,  adv.  Obs. 


de  bate'ment.n.  Abatement.  R. 
de  bate'ment.  n.  [Cf.  OF.  de- 
batement  a  beating.]  Contro¬ 
versy;  debate;  conflict.  Obs. 
de-bat'ing  (dP-bat'Yng),;?. pr.  Sr 
vb.  71.  of  debate.  — de-bat'ing- 
ly,  adv. 

de-bat'ous  (dP-bat'*78),  a.  Full 
of  debate  ;  quarrelsome.  Obs. 
de-bauch'ness,  n.  Debauched- 

ness.  Obs. 

de  baucht'.  Debauched./?#'/..?/), 
de  baurd',  w.  [Cf.  F.  debord 
overflow.]  Debordment:  excess. 
Obs.  Scot. 

de-baush',  a.  [Cf.  F.  ddbauchS, 
p.  ]>•]  Debauched.  Obs.  [Bib.  | 
Deb'ba-seth  (d6b'd-s6th).  D.\ 
Deb'bo-ra  (deb'C-ra).  />.  Bib. 
de-bel7,  de-bell',  v.  t.  [Cf.  F. 
dtiheller.  See  debellate.1  To 
conquer.  Obs.  [Bib.  I 

De  be-la'im  (de7b6-la'Tm).  D.  I 
de-bel 'late.  v.  t.  [L.  debella- 
tus ,  p.  p.  of  debellare  to  sub¬ 
due  ;  de  4-  bellvm  war.]  To  con¬ 
quer.  Obs.— debel-la'tion  ( dPb'  - 
A-la'shitn),  n.  Obs.  —  deb  el -la  7 - 
tor,  n.  Obs.  [lish.  Obs.  I 

de-bel'lish,  v.  t.  To  disembel-| 
j|  de-be'mur  mor'ti,  nos  no¬ 


food,  foot ;  out,  oil ;  chair  ;  go  ;  sing,  iijk  ;  then,  thin  ;  natjire,  verdure  (250) ;  K  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144) ;  boN  ;  yet ;  zli  —  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to§§  in  Guide. 
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of  a  series  of  securities  secured  by  a  group  of  securities 
held  in  trust  for  the  benefit  of  the  debenture  holders, 
de  ben'tured  (de-bgu'turd),  a.  Accompanied  or  secured 
by  a  debenture  ;  as,  debentured  goods, 
debenture  Stock.  Finance.  The  debt  or  series  of  debts, 
collectively,  represented  by  a  series  of  debentures ;  a  debt 
secured  by  a  trust  deed  of  property  for  the  benefit  of  the 
holders  of  shares  in  the  debt  or  of  a  series  of  debentures. 
By  the  terms  of  much  debenture  stock  the  holders  are  not 
entitled  to  demand  payment  until  the  winding  up  of  the 
company  or  default  hi  payment ;  in  the  case  of  railway 
debentures,  they  cannot  demand  payment  of  the  princi¬ 
pal,  and  the  debtor  company  cannot  redeem  the  stock,  ex¬ 
cept  by  authority  of  an  act  of  Parliament.  Eng. 
deb'ile  (deb'll),  a.  [L.  debilis :  cf.  F.  debile.  See  debili¬ 
ty.]  Weak;  feeble.  Obs.  or  Archaic.  Shak. 

deb'i  lis'si-matdSb'T-lis'i-mri),  n.  [L.,fem.  superl.  of  de¬ 
bilis  weak.]  A  sir  on.  A  very  faint  telescopic  object, 
de-bill- tant  (de-bll'T-tant),  a.  [L.  debililans ,  p.  pr.]  Med. 
Diminishing  the  energy  of  organs ;  reducing  excitement. 
—  7i.  A  debilitant  agent. 

de-bill-tate  (-tat),  v.  t.  ;  de-bil'i-tat'ed  (-tat'ed);  de-bil'- 
i-tat'lng  (-tat'Tng).  [L.  debilitatU'S ,  p.  p.  of  debilitat  e  to 
debilitate,  fr.  debilis.  See  debility.]  To  impair  the 
strength  of ;  to  weaken  ;  to  enfeeble ;  as,  to  debilitate 
the  body  by  intemperance. 

Various  ails  debilitate  the  mind.  Jenyns. 

de-bil'i-tat'ed  (-tat'ed),  pret.  &  p.  p.  of  debilitate.  Spe¬ 
cif.  :  Astrol.  Having  its  influence  weakened  by  unfavora¬ 
ble  position  ;  —  said  of  a  planet. 

Syn.  —  Feeble,  infirm,  decrepit.  See  weak. 
de-blll-ta'tlon  (-ta'shfin),  7i.  [L.  debililatio :  cf.  F.  debi¬ 

litation.']  Act  or  process  of  debilitating,  or  the  condition 
of  one  who  is  debilitated;  weakness, 
de-bil'i-ty  (de-bll'T-tT),  n.;  pi.  -ties  (-tTz).  [L.  debililas , 

fr.  debilis  weak,  fr.  de  -f-  habilis  able  :  cf.  F.  debilite.  See 
able,  a.]  1.  State  or  quality  of  being  weak  ;  weakness ; 

feebleness;  languor. 

2.  Astrol.  A  weakness  of  a  planet  in  influence,  due  to  un¬ 
favorable  position,  etc.  Cf.  fortitude. 
debit  (dSb'It),  7i.  [L.  debitum  what  is  due,  debt,  from  de- 

bere  to  owe  :  cf.  F.  debit.  See  debt.]  1.  A  debt.  Obs. 
2.  Bookkeeping.  An  entry  in  an  account  of  something 
owed  ;  an  item  or  the  sum  of  the  items  so  entered ;  also, 
the  side  (the  left-hand  or  debtor  side)  of  an  account  on 
which  such  entries  are  made ;  —  the  opposite  of  credit. 
debit,  v.  t. ;  deb'it-ed  ;  deb'it-ing.  To  charge  with,  or  as,  a 
debt ;  to  enter  on  the  debtor  (Dr. )  side  of  an  account ;  —  the 
opposite  of,  and  correlative  to,  credit ;  as,  to  debit  a  pur¬ 
chaser  for  goods  sold ;  he  failed  to  debit  the  amount  of 
goods  sold. 

debo  nair',  deb'o  naire'  (deb'S-n£r'),  a.  Also  deb'on- 

naire'.  [ME.  debonaire ,  debonere,  OF.  de  bon  aire ,  de- 
bonaire ,  of  good  disposition,  F.  debonnaire  debonair  ;  de  of 
(L.  de)  -f-  bon  good  (L.  bonus)  -}-  aire  disposition.]  1.  Of 
good  or  gentle  disposition  ;  gracious  ;  kindly. 

Was  never  prince  so  meek  and  debonair.  Spenser. 
2.  Of  affable  and  courteous  appearance  and  manners; 
characterized  by  grace  and  lightheartedness.  “  So  buxom, 
blithe,  and  debonair .”  Milton. 

de-bouch'  (de-boosh'),  v.  i.  ;  de-bouched'  (-booslit') ;  de¬ 
bouching.  [F.  deboucher  ;  dk-  (L.  dis-)  -f-  bouche  mouth, 
fr.  L.  bucca  cheek.  Cf.  disembogue.]  1.  Mil.  To  inarch  out 
from  a  wood,  defile,  or  other  confined  spot,  intoopen  ground. 
2.  Hence,  in  general,  to  emerge  into  a  more  open  place  ;  to 
issue ;  as,  a  glacier  debouches  on  a  plain ;  a  tributary  de¬ 
bouches  into  the  main  stream, 
de  bouch',  v.  t.  To  cause  to  debouch, 
de  bouch'  (de-boosh'),  ||  dd  bou  chd'  (da'boo'sha'),  n. 
[F.  debouclie.]  1.  Mil.  An  outlet  in  works  for  the  de¬ 
bouching  of  troops. 

2.  Hence,  an  exit ;  an  outlet ;  specif.,  an  outlet  or  market 
for  goods. 

de-bouch'ment  (de-boosh'ment),  n.  [F.  debouchement .] 

1.  Mil.  Act  of  debouching. 

2.  The  mouth  or  outlet  of  a  river,  etc.  \ 

II  debris'  (da'bre',  or,  esp.  Brit.,  da'bre, 

deb're),  n.  [F.,  fr.  OF.  rfc6rmcr  to  break. 

Cf.  bruise.]  1.  Rubbish,  esp.  such  as 
results  from  the  breaking  down  or  de¬ 
struction  of  anything  ;  remains  ;  ruins. 

2.  Geol.  Any  accumulation  of  broken  and 
detached  fragments,  as  of  those  detached 
from  a  rock  or  mountain  and  piled  up  at 
the  base.  Cf.  detritus. 
de-bruised'  (de-broozd'),  a.  [OF.  debruisier  to  shatter, 
break.  Cf,  bruise.]  Her.  Of  a  charge,  surmounted  or 


Debruised. 


crossed  by  an  ordinary;  —  said  esp.  of  an  animal.  Also, 
of  a  serpent,  bent  or  folded  so  that  its  body  partly  covers 
its  head  or  tail. 

debt  (dSt) ,  n.  [ME.  dette,  F.  dette,  LL.  debita ,  fr.  L.  debitus 
owed,  p.  p.  of  debere  to  owe,  prop.,  to  have  on  loan  ;  de  -j- 
fuibere  to  have.  See  habit;  cf.  debit,  due.]  1.  That 
which  is  due  from  one  person  to  another,  whether  money, 
goods,  or  services ;  that  which  one  person  is  bound  to  pay 
to  another,  or  to  perform  for  his  benefit ;  thing  owed ;  ob¬ 
ligation  ;  liability. 

Your  son,  my  lord,  has  paid  a  soldier’s  debt.  Shak. 
When  you  run  in  'debt,  you  give  to  another  power  over  your 
liberty.  Franklin. 

2.  Law.  The  common-law  action  for  the  recovery  of  a 
certain  specified  sum  of  money  alleged  to  be  due,  or  of 
a  sum  that  can  be  ascertained  by  simple  computation  ;  — 
usually  called  action  of  debt.  See  forms  of  action. 

3.  Bounden  duty.  Obs. 

4.  A  neglect  or  violation  of  duty;  a  fault ;  a  sin  ;  a  tres- 

.  pass.  “  Forgive  us  our  debts.'1  Matt.  vi.  12. 

debt  of  honor,  a  debt,  as  one  incurred  by  betting  or  gam¬ 
bling,  which  is  not  recoverable  by  law,  but  which  the 
debtor  is  conventionally  considered  in  honor  bound  to  pay. 

—  d.  of,  or  to,  nature,  the  natural  necessity  of  dying  ;  death  ; 

—  used  with  the  verb  jiay.  —  d.  of  record,  a  judgment, 
debt  book.  Bookkeeping.  A  ledger. 

debt'or  (det'er),  n.  [ME.  dettur,  dettour,  OF.  detor,  detur, 
detour,  fr.  L.  debitor,  fr.  debere  to  owe.  See  debt.]  1.  One 
who  owes  a  debt ;  one  who  is  indebted  ;  —  correlative  to 
creditor.  “  Debtors  for  our  lives  to  you.”  Tennyson. 
2.  Bookkeeping.  The  debit  or  left-hand  side  of  any  accouut, 
or  what  is  entered  there  ;  —  so  called  from  Debtor  or  Dr. 
being  written  at  the  top  of  it.  Cf.  creditor,  2. 
debt'or’ S  ward  (det'erz).  Ill  British  South  Africa,  the  place 
for  the  confinement  of  poor  debtors  in  the  public  jail. 

II  d6  but'  (da'bii';  de-bu'),  n.  [F.  debut ,  fr.  debut er  to 
make  the  first  play  in  certain  games,  to  begin,  peril,  orig. 
to  knock  away  the  adversary’s  ball  from  the  mark  (but), 
so  as  to  have  one’s  own  nearer  it,  and  so  gain  the  right  to 
play  first.  See  dis-  ;  cf.  butt,  n.]  A  beginning ;  hence,  a 
first  appearance  before  the  public,  as  of  an  actor  or  public 
speaker  ;  entrance  into  society, 
de'but'  (da'bii';  de-bu'),  v.  i.  ;  de'buted'  (da'biid' ;  de¬ 
bud')  ;  de'but'ing  (da-bii'Tng  ;  de-bu'Tng).  To  make  one’s 
dtibut.  Colloq. 

II  dd'bu'tant' (da'bii' taN';  dSb'fi-tant'),  n.  mate.;  fern.  ||  dd'- 
bu'tante'  (-taNt' ;  -tant').  [F.,  p.  pr.  of  d&buter  to  have 
the  first  throw,  to  make  one’s  debut.  See  debut.]  Oue 
making  a  first  appearance  before  the  public  or  in  society, 
dec'a-  (dgk'd-).  [Gr.  Sena  ten.  Cf.  ten.]  A  prefix 
meaning  fen,  used  in  many  technical  words ;  specif.,  in 
the  metric  system ,  the  prefix  in  names  of  weights  and 
measures  that  contain  ten  times  the  standard  unit. 
De-cac'er-a  (de-kSs'er-a),  n.  pi.  [NL. ;  deca-  -}-  Gr. 
xe'pa?  a  horn.]  Zool.  One  of  the  two  primary  divisions 
(ranking  a6  an  order  or  suborder)  of  the  dibrancliiate 
cephalopods ;  —  called  also  Decapoda.  It  includes  the  cut¬ 
tlefishes,  squids,  Spirula,  the  extinct  belemnites,  etc., 
which  are  distinguished  from  the  Octopoda  by  possessing 
ten  arms  (one  pair,  longer  than  the  rest,  enlarged  at  the 
end  and  more  or  less  retractile),  stalked  suckers  with 
horny  rims  (sometimes  armed  with,  or  replaced  by,  hooks), 
and  an  internal  horny  or  calcareous  shell.  —  de  cac'er  ate 
(-at), —  de  cac'er-ous  (-us),  a. 

dec'a-chord  (dgk'd-k6rd),  a.  [Gr.  Se/cayoSpo?  ten-stringed  ; 

Sexa  ten  -f-  \opSq  a  string.]  Ten-stringed, 
dec'a-chord,  n.  1  An  ancient  musical  instrument  of  ten 
strings,  resembling  the  harp. 

2.  Something  consisting  of  ten  parts.  W.  Watson. 

dec'ad  (dSk'Sd),  n.  [See  decade.]  1.  The  number  ten, 
the  perfect  number  in  the  Pythagorean  system. 

2.  In  musical  acoustics,  a  group  of  ten  tones  of  precise 
pitch  relations,  comprising  two  heptads  having  in  common 
a  “  cell  ”  or  unit  of  three  harmonic  elements.  Its  arrange¬ 
ment  makes  it  of  use  in  explaining  problems  in  harmony. 

3.  A  decade.  Now  Rare.  Tennyson. 

dec'a-dal  (d8k'a-dol),  a.  Pertaining  to  ten  ;  consisting  of 

tens  ;  belonging  to  a  decade.  —  dec'a-dal-ly,  adv. 
dec'ade  (dSk'ad),  n.  [F.  dScade,  L.  decas,  -adis,  fr.  Gr. 
fie/ea?,  fr.  fieTca  ten.  See  ten.]  1.  A  group  or  division  of 
ten  ;  esp.,  a  period  of  ten  years ;  a  decennium  ;  as,  a  dec¬ 
ade  of  years  or  days  ;  a  decade  of  soldiers. 

2.  A  division  of  a  book,  or  any  literary  work,  divided  into 
ten  parts. 

de  ca'dence  )  (de-lta'd?ns,  -d?n-sl  ;  dSk'a-dens,  -d?n-sT  : 
de-ca'den-cy  j  see  note  below),  n.  [LL .  decadentia  ;  L. 
de  -f-  cadere  to  fall:  cf.  F.  decadence.  See  decay.]  A 


falling  away;  decay  ;  deterioration  ;  declension  ;  a  period 
of  retrogression  or  decline  in  art  or  letters.  “The  old 
castle,  where  the  family  lived  in  their  decadence.11  Scott. 
©jf-  Decadence,  decadency,  and  decadent  are  now  often  accented 
on  the  first  syllable,  esp.  in  England.  “  The  prevalent  accentua¬ 
tion  has  been  deca' deuce,  peril,  after  decay  .  .  .  ;  dec'adenct  is 
now  considered  more  scholarly  ”  (Oxf.  E.  D.). 

Syn.  —  See  deterioration. 

de-ca'dent  (de-ka'dent ;  dSk'd- :  see  decadence),  a.  De¬ 
caying  ;  deteriorating ;  characterized  by  decadence, 
de-ca'dent,  n.  1.  One  that  is  decadent,  or  deteriorating ; 
esp.,  one  characterized  by,  or  exhibiting,  the  qualities  of 
those  who  are  degenerating  to  a  lower  type. 

2.  [F.  decadent.']  Specif.:  One  of  a  school  of  French  writers 
of  the  end  of  the  19tli  century,  who  concerned  themselves 
with  the  aesthetic  motives  characteristic  of  decadent  or  hy- 
percivilized  society.  They  cultivated  the  abnormal,  artifi¬ 
cial,  and  neurotic  in  subject  and  treatment,  tending  on  the 
one  hand  to  the  morbid  or  eccentric,  and  on  the  other  to 
the  mystically  sensuous  and  symbolic.  Notable  leaders 
among  them  were  the  poets  Baudelaire,  Verlaine,  and 
Mallarme.  Their  cult  has  come  to  be  prevalently  called 
symbolist ,  though  decadent  is  still  applied  both  to  them 
.and  to  such  other  writers  and  artists  as  d’ Annunzio  and 
Aubrey  Beardsley,  by  those  who  would  stigmatize  their 
work  as  morbid  or  pessimistic. 

de  cad'ic  (de-kad'Tk),  a.  [Gr.  fieicaSiKos  containing  ten.] 
Pertaining  to  the  decimal  system  of  counting, 
dec'a-gon  (dek'd-g5n),  n.  &  a.  [deca-  -}-  Gr.  yutvia  corner, 
angle:  cf.  F.  decagone.]  Geom.  A  polygon,  esp.  a  plane  poly¬ 
gon,  of  ten  angles  and  ten  sides.  A  regular  decagon  Jias  all 
sides  and  angles  equal.  —  de-cag'O-nal  (de-kSg'6-nol),  a. 
dec'a-gram.  -gramme  (-gr5m),  n.  [F.  decagramme  ;  Gr. 
6e*a  ten  F.  gramme.  See  gram.]  A  metric  measure  of 
weight,  equiv.  to  10  grams  or  0.3527  oz.  See  weight. 
Dec'a-gyn'i-a  (dSk'd-jin'T-d),  n.  pi.  [NL. ;  deca-  -f-  Gr. 
yvvq  a  woman.]  Bot.  A  disused  Linna*an  order  of  plants 
including  those  having  flowers  with  10  pistils  or  styles.  — 
dec'a  gyn'i  an  (-an),  a.  —  dec'a-gyn  (dgk'a-jTn),  n. 
dec'a-he'dron  (dSk'd-lie'drtfn),  n. ;  pi.  E.  -drons  (-drtfuz), 
L. -dra  (-drd).  Also,  less  correctly,  dec  a-8'dron.  [NL.; 
deca-  -f-  Gr.  kbpa  a  seat,  a  base,  fr.  e£e<r0a i  to  sit.]  Geom. 
A  polyhedron  of  ten  faces.  —  dec'a-he'dral  (-drol),  a. 
dec'a-hy'drate  (-hi'drat),  n.  [deca-  -f-  hydrate.]  A  com¬ 
pound  with  ten  molecules  of  water.  —  dec  a  hy'drat-ed 
(-drat-Sd),  a. 

de-cal'ci-fi-ca'tion  (de-kai  sT-fT-ka'shitn),  n.  The  removal 
of  calcareous  matter. 

de-cal'ci-fy  (de-kSl'sT-fi),  v.  t. ;  de-cal'ci-fied  (-fid) ;  de- 
cal'ci-fy'ing  (-fl'Ing).  To  deprive  of  calcareous  matter ; 
thus,  to  decalcify  bones  is  to  remove  the  mineral  part,  and 
leave  only  the  organic  part. 

de-cal'co-ma'ni-a  (-k6-ma'nT-a),  n.  [F.  decal comanie.] 
Art  or  process  of  transferring  pictures  and  designs,  as 
from  specially  prepared  paper,  to  china,  glass,  marble,  etc., 
and  permanently  fixing  them  thereto  ;  also,  a  picture  or 
design  prepared  to  be  so  transferred, 
de  ca-les'cence  (de'kd-15s'ens),  n.  [L.  decalescens,  - entis , 
p.  pr.  of  decalescere  to  grow  warm.  See  de-  ;  calescence.] 
Physics.  The  sudden  absorption  of  heat  observed  when 
metals  in  process  of  heating  pass  certain  temperatures; 
—  the  reverse  of  recalescence.  —  de  ca-les'cent  (-£nt),  a. 
dec'a-li'ter  I  (dgk'd-le'ter),  7i.  [F.  decalitre ;  Gr.  8e<a  ten 
dec'a-Ii  tre  i  -j-  F.  litre.  See  liter.]  A  metric  measure 
of  volume,  containing  10  liters,  or  6l0.25  cu.  in.  ;  .284  bu. 
U.  S.,  .275  Br. :  2.64  gal.  U.  S.,  2.20  Br.  See  measure. 
dec'a-logue  (-15g),  n.  [F.  decalogue ,  L.  decalogus ,  fr.  Gr. 
6eK<x Aoyos  ;  6eka  ten  Aoyo?  speech,  Aeyecu  to  speak,  to 
say.  See  ten  ;  logic.]  [Usually  cap.]  Bib.  The  Ten  Com¬ 
mandments,  given  by  God  to  Moses  (Exodus  xx.  1-18)  on 
Mount  Sinai,  originally  written  on  two  tables  of  stone, 
de-cal'vant  (de-kal'vfint),  a.  [L.  decalvans,  -antis,  p.  pr. 
of  decalvare  to  make  bald ;  de  -j-  calvus  bald.]  Med.. 
Having  the  property  of  removing  hair, 
de  cal-va'tlon  (de'kSl-va'shwn),  n.  [L.  decalvatio.]  An 
extraction  of  hair  so  as  to  make  bald. 

De-cam'er-on  (de-k8m'er-<5n),  n.  [It.  decamerone,  fr.  Gr. 
Se'/ca  ten  -f-  17 /j.epa  day.]  A  celebrated  Italian  collection  of 
100  tales,  by  Boccaccio,  first  published  in  1353.  They  pur¬ 
port  to  be  related  during  ten  days  by  several  ladies  and 
gentlemen  who  have  gone  to  a  villa  outside  of  Florence 
to  escape  the  plague  of  1348.  Most  of  the  tales  are  worked 
over  from  the  French  fabliaux,  classical  or  Oriental  sto¬ 
ries,  or  current  folk-lore  tales.  They  are  distinguished  by 
consummate  literary  art  and  their  faithful  reflection  of  the 
somewhat  loose  life  of  the  time  and  country.  — De-cam'' 
er-on'ic  (-Sn'Tk),  a. 


stra'que.  [L.]  We  are  destined 
to  death,  we  and  ours. 

Horace  (Am  Poetica,  63). 
Deb'e-ra  (deb'f-ra).  D.  Sib. 

II  de'bet  et  de'ti-net  (de'bft  Ct 
d£t'Y-n?t).  r L.)  Lit.,  he  owes 
and  withholds  or  detains  ;  —  a 
formula  formerly  used  in  the 
pleading  in  an  action  of  debt 
between  the  original  creditor 
and  debtor.  [feeble.  Obs.  | 
de-bil'i-tate,  a.  Weakened;! 
debilite.  v.  t.  [F.  ddbilittrA 
To  debilitate.  Obs. 
de-bil'i-tude.  n.  Debility.  Obs. 
de-bind',  v.  To  bind"  down. 
Nonce  Word. 

De'bir  (de'b5r).  Bib. 

||  de'bi-ta  (dgb't-t«),  ».,  pi.  of 
DEBITUM. 

U  de'bi-ta  la  i-co'mm  i  la'Y-kS'- 
rflm).  [L.]  Debts  of  the  laity 
(recoverable  in  the  civil  courts), 
debite.  n.  [Cf.  depute,  depu¬ 
ty.]  A  deputy.  Obs. 
debit  note.  Com.  A  memoran¬ 
dum  sent  to  a  consignor  by  a 
consignee  of  goods  returned 
and  debited  to  tne  consignor. 

[J  de'bi-to  jus-ti'ti-ae  (dr-b'T-tfi 
jfls-tTsh'I-e).  [L.J  By  debt  of 
justice. 

deb'i-tor,  n.  [L. :  cf.  OF.  de- 
bitor.~\  A  debtor.  Obs.,  or  used 
as  Latin.  —  ||  de'bi-tor  non  prae- 
su'mi-tur  do-na're  (d5b'T-t0r 
n6n  prS-'itim'T-thr  dS-na're). 
[L.]  A  debtor  is  not  presumed 
to  make  a  donation, 
debit  ticket.  Banking.  An  or¬ 
der  for  the  payment  of  a  sum  of 
money,  drawn  at  a  depositor’s 
request  by  an  officer  or  employee 


of  a  bank,  to  be  charged  to  the 
depositor’s  account. 

||  de'bi-tum  (deb'T-tum),  n. ;  pi. 
-ta  (-ta).  Law.  A  debt.  —  de'bi- 
tum  fun'di  (t fin'd!).  [I..]  Scots 
Laic.  Lit.,  a  debt  of  the  land, 
that  is,  one  that  is  a  lien  on  the 
land  ;  a  real  debt, 
de  bi  tu'mi-nize,  v.  t.  See  de-, 
4.  —  de  bi-tu  mi-ni-za'tion.  n. 
deb'i-ty.  Obs.  corrupt,  of  dep¬ 
uty. 

||  dd  blai'  (dii'blS'),  n.  [F.] 
Fort.  The  cavity  formed  by  re¬ 
moving  earth  for  parapets.'  etc. 
Cf.  REM bla  1. 

de-blat'er-ate  (dS-blfit'gr-at), 
v.i.  [L.  deblateratus,  p.p.  of 
deblaterare.  1  To  prate.  Bare. 
Deb'la-tha  (deb'ld-thd).  D.Bib. 
Deb  la-tha'inu-tha'Tm).  D.Bib. 
deb'let.  -f  dablkt. 
de-boise',  >•.  t.  [Cf.  debauch.] 
To  debauch.  Obs. 
de-boist',/;.  a.  Debauched.  Obs. 
deb  o  nair',  deb  o-naire'.  n.Obs. 

1.  A  debonair  person  or  being. 

2.  Debonairness.  [Obs.  | 

deb  o-nair'i-ous,  «.  Debonair.  | 
deb  o  nair'i-ty.  Var.  of  debo- 
nairty.  [nair.| 

deb  o  nair'ly,  adv.  of  debo-| 
deb'o  nair'ness.  w.  See -ness. 
deb  o-nair'ty.  deb  o-nar'i-ty, 
n.  [OF.  debonairete,  F.  it  ebon- 
nairete.]  Debonairness.  Obs. 
deb'o-na-ry,  a.  Debonair.  Obs. 
||  de  bon'  au  gure'  (d5  b5N/-n5/- 
giir').  [F.]  Of  good  omen. 

I|  de  bo'nis  as  por-ta'tis  (de 
bo'nYs  5s/n5r-ta'tYs).  [L.] 
Lit.,  of  goods  carried  away;  — 
used  as  the  name  of  the  action 


for  a  trespass  to  personal  prop¬ 
erty,  in  wnich  only  money  dam¬ 
age's  can  be  recovered,  ft  arose 
anout  1250,  and  originally  could 
be  brought  only  against  the  ac¬ 
tual  trespasser.  See  trespass. 

||  de  bo'nis  non,  more  fully,  de 
bo'nis  non  ad  mi  ni-stra'tis 
(n5n/  fid-mYn'Y-stra'tls).  1L.1 
Law.  Of  the  goods  not  (vet 
administered) ;  —  used  of  let¬ 
ters  of  administration  granted, 
or  of  an  administrator  ap¬ 
pointed,  for  the  administration 
of  property  left  unadministered 
by  an  administrator  or  executor. 
|| 'de  bo'nis  pro'pri-is  (pro'prY- 
Ys).  [L.]  Law.  Out  of  his  own 
goods  ;  out  of  his  own  pocket, 
deb  on-naire'(d6b'(>-nttr').  Var. 
of  debonair. 

||  de  bonne'  gTace'  (d5  bfin' 
gras').  [F.]  With  good  grace  ; 
willingly. 

Deb'o-rah  (deb'6-rd),  rc,  [Heb. 
Deborah.']  1.  Lit.,  a  oee  ;  —  fern, 
prop.  name.  G.  Debora  (dC-bo'- 
rii).  —  Dim.  Deb,  Debby  (deb'Y). 
2.  Bib.  A  Hebrew  prophetess 
who  helped  to  free  the  Israelites 
from  the  Canaanites,  and  cele¬ 
brated  the  victory  in  a  famous 
song  of  triumph.  Judges  iv.,  v. 
de-bord',  v.i.  [F.  deborder.]  To 
overflow;  to  go  beyond  bounds  ; 
to  go  to  excess.  Obs.  or  R.  —  de- 
bord'ment,  n.  Obs.  or  R. 
de  bosh'  (dS-b5sh').  Obs.  or 
Scot.  var.  of  debauch,  n.  t(  v. 
deboshed'  (dS-bOsht'),  P-  a- 
Debauched. 

||  de'bou  chore'  (da'boo'ehiir'), 
n.  The  outward  opening  of  a 


river,  etc.  ;  a  debouchment, 
de-bout',  v.  t.  [OF.  debouter.] 
To  push  out;  expel:  oust.  Obs. 
de-bow'el,  v.  t.  To  disembc  wel. 

Obs. 

d^  bri  de  ment'  (d  a'b  r  e'd’- 
maN'),B.  [F.]  Surg.  Opera¬ 
tion  of  removing  by  an  incision 
nnv  part  which  causes  obstruc¬ 
tion  or  prevents  escape  of  pus. 
de-brui8e'(d£-brobz').  r.  t.  [OF. 
debruisier.]  1.  To  break  down 
or  in  pieces  ;  to  smash.  Obs. 

2.  Her.  To  cross  or  partially 
cover  (a  charge,  as  an  animal) 
as  if  bearing  it  down  ;  —  said  of 
an  ordinary.  See  debruised,  a. 
de  bruise',' v.  i.  To  be  dashed 
to  pieces.  Obs. 

debt,  p.  a.  [L.  debitus  owed. 
Cf.  debt,  w.]  Due  :  owed.  Obs. 
debt'  and  det'i-net.  Law.  = 
DEBET  ET  DETIN  ET. 
debt'ed,  p.  a.  Ohs.  1.  Owed. 

|  2.  Indebted  ;  obliged, 
j  debtee'  (dPt'e'),  n.  Law.  A 
creditor;  —  correlative  to  debtor. 
debt'ful.  a.  Debted  ;  also,  du¬ 
tiful.  Obs.  [Scot.  | 

debt'ful-ly,  adv.  Duly.  Obs.  \ 
debt'lesB,  a.  See  -less. 
Debtor’s  Act-  Eng.  An  act 
(32  &  33  Viet.,  1869)  abolishing 
imprisonment  (solely)  for  debt 
j  and  arrest  on  mesne  process 
Debts  Recovery  Court.  See 
sheriff’s  court. 
de-bul'li-ate  (d(?-bfil'Y-at),  v.  i. 
[de-  -f  L.  bullire  to  boil.]  To 
j  boil  over.  Obs. 
deb'ul-li'tion  (d?b'«-lYsh'un), 
I  [See  debulliatk.]  A  bub¬ 
bling  or  boiling  over.  Obs. 


de-burse',  v.  t.  3,-  1.  [See  dis¬ 
burse.]  To  disburse.  Obs. 
deb'us-scope  (d?b'M-skop),  n. 
[From  the  inventor.  Debus,  a 
French  optician  +  -scope.]  Op¬ 
tics.  A  modification  of  tne  ka¬ 
leidoscope,  having  two  mirrors 
inclined  at  an  angle  of  72°,  used 
to  reflect  images  so  as  to  form 
beautiful  designs. 

Dec. .or  dec.  Abbr.  Decan i (Eccl. ) ; 
deceased  ;  December  ;  declara¬ 
tion  ;  declension  ;  declination  ; 
decorative ;  decrease  ;  decre¬ 
scendo  (Music). 

De-cac'er-a  ta  (df-kfis'JIr-a'td), 
n.  pi.  [NL.l  Zool.  =  Decacera. 
dec'a-chor'don  (d  &  k'a-k  6  r'- 
d<5n),  71.  [Gr.  ce'ca\o6pov,neut.] 
Decachord.  Obs. 
dec'a-cu'mi-nate  (-kO'mY-nat), 
v.t.  [L.  decacutn inure.]  Tocut 
off  the  top  of.  Obs. 
dec'a-dac'tyl-ous.a.  See  deca- 
dec'a-darch  (drk'd-diirk),  n., 
dec'a-darch-y  (-dar-kY),  n.  [Gr. 
SeKaSapxos,  SeKaSapxia.  See 
decade,  -arch,  -akchy.]  = 

DECARCH, DECARCHY. 
dec'a-da-ry  (d?k'd-dJI-rY),a.  [F. 
decadaire.]  Pert,  to  a  decade 
(ten  days)  in  the  calendar  of  the 
first  French  Republic.  See  rev¬ 
olutionary  CALENDAR, 
dec'a-da'tion  (dek'd-da'shtm), 
ri.  In  musical  acoustics,  process 
of  making  transitions  from  one 
decad  to  another  related  one. 
decadently.  adv.  of  decadent. 

||  de  ca  den'za  (da'ka-dfnt'sa), 

71.  [It.]  Decadence. 

decade  ring.  A  ring  having  ten 


knobs  for  counting  Aves,  and 
sometimes  extra  ones  for  a  Pater 
and  a  Credo. 

dec  a  des'cent  (d^k'd-dPs'^nt), 
a.  [See  -escent.1  Having  a 
tendency  towards  decadence, 
dec'a-di'a-nome,  n.  [deca-  + 
dianome.]  Math.  A  quurtic  sur* 
face  with  ten  conical  points, 
dec'a-dist  (dek'd-drst).  n.  A 
writer  of  a  book  divided  into 
decades  ;  as,  Livy  was  a  deca- 
dist.  Rare,  [decadrachma.  | 
dec'a-drachm  (-dram),  n.  =| 
dec  a-drach'ma  (da  k'a-d  r  &  k' 
ma),  n. ;  pi.  E.  -mas  (-mdz),  L- 
-ms  (-me).  [NL.  Cf.  Gr.  fie#cd- 
Spaxv-os  worth  ten  drachmas.] 
An  ancient  Greek  silver  coin 
worth  ten  drachmas.  See 

DRACHMA. 

dec'a-e'dron  (dak'd-e'drdn). 
Var.  of  decahedron. 
dec'a  fid  (dCk'd-fYd),  a.  [deca- 
+  -fid.]  Decemfid. 
de-cag'y-nous  (dt-kaj'Y-mYs),  a 
Bot.  Belonging  to  the  Decngyn- 
ia  ;  having  ten  styles, 
de-cal'co-ma'ni-ac,  n.  An  en¬ 
thusiast  over  decalcomania. 

II  dd  cal'oo  ma'nie'  (da'kal'kC'- 
md'ne'),  n.  [F.]  =  decalco¬ 
mania. 

dec'a-let  (dek'd-lSt),  n.  [Cf- 
triplet.]  A  ten-line  stanza, 
dec'a-lo'bate  (dek'd-15'bat),  a. 
[deca-  4-  lobate .)  Ten-lobed. 
dec'a-log.  Decalogue.  Obs.  or 
R.  or  Ref.  Sp. 

De-cal'o-gi«t  (d?-kai'5-jYst),  n. 
An  ex  pounder  of  the  Decalogue, 
de'ca-ma'lee.  Var.  of  dikamali. 


ale,  senate,  care,  am,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofa ;  eve,  event,  find,  recent,  maker ;  Ice,  Ill ;  old,  obey,  orb,  6dd,  s&ft,  connect ;  use,  unite,  urn,  fip,  circus,  menu  j 

U  Foreign  Word.  +  Obsolete  Variant  of.  +  combined  with.  =  equals. 
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de-cam  61-oas  (de-k5m'er-zjs),  o.  [deca-  +  -nierous.']  Hav¬ 
ing  ten  parts  or  divisions;  specif.,  But.,  having  the  parts 
in  tens;  —  sa-d  of  a  flower,  and  usually  written  10-merous. 
fle-cam'e-ter  (-e-ter),  n.  [Gr.  Ka  fxerpos  of  ten  meters 

See  deca- ;  3d  meter.]  Pros.  A  verse  of  ten  feet, 
dec'a-me  ter  I  (dSk'd-me'ter),  n.  [F.  decametre  ;  Gr.  Sena 
clec'a  ine  tre  |  ten  +  F.  metre.  See  meter.]  A  metric 
measure  of  length,  equiv.  to  10  meters,  or  33.800  ft.  See 

MEASURE. 

de-camp'  (de-kSmp'),  v.  i. ;  de-camped'  (-kSmpt');  de¬ 
camping.  [F.  decamper;  de-  (L.  dis)  -f-  camp  camp. 
See  camp.]  1.  To  break  up  a  camp ;  to  move  away  from  a 
camping  ground,  usually  by  night  or  secretly.  Macaulay. 
2.  Hence,  to  depart  suddenly;  to  run  away; — generally 
used  disparagingly  ;  as,  the  intruder  decamped. 

3-  To  camp ;  —  an  incorrect  use.  Ohs. 

Syn. "Decamp,  abscond.  Decamp  is  frequently  used  of  a 
sudden  departure  toelude  discovery  or  arrest ;  it  commonly 
conveys  a  disparaging,  sometimes  a  humorous,  implica¬ 
tion;  as,  ‘Having  imparted  my  situation  to  my  companion, 
she  found  it  high  time  for  us  to  decamp,  and  that  without 
noise,  because  we  were  not  only  indebted  to  our  landlady 
but  also  to  several  tradesmen  in  the  neighborhood  ”  (Smol¬ 
lett)  ;  Spotty  kept  pulling  me  all  the  time,  to  decamp  •  but 
I  kept  invincible  ’  ”  (Mad.  D'Arblay).  Abscond  stresses 
the  implication  of  a  secret  or  clandestine  withdrawal ;  as, 
His  coat  collar  was  up,  his  hat  was  melancholy  :  lie  had 
the  appearance  of  a  bankrupt  tradesman  ubscondino  ”  ((; 
Meredith). 

de  campment  (-ment),  n.  [Cf.  F.  decampement.]  De¬ 
parture  from  a  camp ;  a  marching  off. 
dec'an  (lek'an),  n.  [L.  decanus.  See  dean.]  1.  A  chief 
of  ten  ;  a  dean.  Obs. 

2.  Astrol.  The  ruler  of  ten  degrees  of  a  sign  of  the  zodiac  ; 
also,  the  division  itself. 


dec'a  nal  (dgk'o-ndl ;  de-ka'n31 ;  277),  a.  [L.  decanus 
dean  :  cf.  F.  decanal. ]  Pertaining  to  a  dean  or  deanery. 

—  dec'a-nal  ly  (:T),  de  can'i  cal-ly  (de-kSn'T-kdl-T),  adv. 
decanal  side,  the  side  of  the  choir  on  which  the  dean’s  stall 
is  placed.  —  d.  stall,  the  stall  allotted  to  the  dean  in  the 
choir,  on  the  right  or  south  side  of  the  chancel. 

dec'ane  (dgk'an),  n.  [See  deca-.]  Che m.  Any  of  several  iso¬ 
meric  liquid  hydrocarbons,  C10H22,  of  the  methane  series. 
(|  de-ca'ni  (de-ka'ni),  a.  [L.]  Lit.,  of  the  dean;  decanal; 

—  said  of  the  side  of  the  choir  (the  south  side)  on  which 
the  dean’s  stall  is  placed  ;  — correlative  to  cantoris . 

de-cant'  (de-kSnt'),  v.  t.  ;  de-cant'ed  ;  de-cant'ing.  [F. 
decanter  (cf.  It.  decantare\  prop.,  to  pour  off"  from  the 
edge  of  a  vessel ;  L.  de  -f-  canthuss in  the  sense  of  the  lip 
of  a  vessel.  See  cant  an  edge.]  To  pour  off  gently,  as 
liquor,  so  as  not  to  disturb  the  sediment  or  precipitate  ;  or, 
to  pour  from  one  vessel  into  another  ;  as,  to  decant  wine, 
de'can-ta'tion  (de'kan-ta'slmn),  n.  [Cf.  F.  decantation.'] 
Act  or  process  of  decanting. 

de-cant'er  (de-kSn'ter),  n.  1.  A  vessel  used  to  decant 
liquors,  or  for  receiving  decanted  liquors  ;  a  kind  of  glass 
bottle  for  holding  wine  or  other  liquors,  from  which  drink¬ 
ing  glasses  are  filled. 

2.  One  who  decants  liquors. 

de-cap'i-tate  (de-kSf/T-tat),  v.  t.  ;  de-cap'i-tat'ed  (-tat'Sd); 
de-cap'i-tat'ing  (-taking).  [LL.  decapitatus ,  p.  p.  of 
decapitare  ;  L.  de  -f-  caput  head.  See  chief.]  1.  To  cut 
off  the  head  of ;  to  behead. 

2.  To  remove  summarily  from  office.  Colloq .,  U.  S. 
de-cap'i-ta'tion  (-ta'shihi),  n.  [LL.  decapitatio :  cf.  F.  deca¬ 
pitation. ]  Act  of  decapitating,  or  fact  of  being  decapitated, 
de-cap'i-ta'tor  (de-kSp'i-ta'ter),  n.  1.  One  who  decapi¬ 
tates. 

2.  An  obstetrical  instrument  for  decapitating  the  fetus, 
dec'a-pod  (dSk'a-p5d),  n.  [Cf.  F.  decapode.]  1.  An  an¬ 
imal  with  ten  feet  or  legs ;  specif.,  one  of  the  Decapoda. 

2.  A  decapod  locomotive.  See  locomotive,  n. 
dec'a-pod,  a.  [deca-  -f-  -pod.']  Having  ten  feet  or  legs ;  spe¬ 
cif.,  Zool.,  of  or  pert,  to  the  Decapoda  (in  either  sense). 
De-cap'o-da  (de-k5p'o-dd),  n.  pi.  [NL.]  1.  Zool.  The 
order  of  mala- 
costracan  Crus¬ 
tacea  which  in- 
cludes  the 
shrimps,  lob¬ 
sters, crabs, etc. 

It  comprises 
the  largest  and 
most  highly  or-  One  of  the  Decapoda  (Palsemonetes  vulga- 
ganized  crusta-  r*s)  °f  the  Atlantic  coast  of  America, 
ceans.  They  have  five  pairs  of  legs  upon  the  thorax, 
whence  the  name  Decapoda.  One  or  more  of  these  pairs 
are  usually  modified  into  pincers.  The  eyes  are  stalked, 
and  the  mouth  parts  consist  of  a  pair  of  mandibles,  two 
pairs  of  maxillae,  and  three  pairs  of  maxillipeds.  The  head 
and  thorax  are  covered  by  a  carapace  which  forms  a  gill 
chamber  on  each  side.  The  order  is  usually  divided  into 
Macrura  and  Brachyura. 

2.  Zool.  =  Decacera. 

de-cap'O-dan  (-d#n),  a.  Zool.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  De¬ 
capoda.  —  n.  A  decapod  animal. 

de  car'bon-ate  (de-kar'btfn-at),  v.  t.  To  deprive  of  carbon 
or  carbonic  acid. 

de-car'bon-ize  (-iz),  v.  t. ;  -ized  (-Izd) ;  -iz'ing  (-iz'ing).  To 
deprive  of  carbon  ;  as,  to  decarbonize  steel ;  to  decarbonize 
the  blood.  Also  used  intransitively.  —  de-car  bon  i-za'- 
tion  (-T-za'shwn  ;  -I-za'-),  n.  —  de-car'bon-iz  er  (-iz'er),  n. 


decarbonized  iron,  wrought  iron  ;  also,  ingot  iron.  —  d.  steel, 
low  or  mild  steel ;  ingot  iron.  See  iron. 
dec'arch,  dek'arch  (dgk'ark),  n.  [Gr.  Sexapxrjs.  See 
deca-  ;  -arch.]  1.  A  commander  of  ten  ;  a  decurion. 

2.  A  member  of  a  decarchy. 

dec'arch  y,  dek'arch-y  (-ar-kT),  n. ;  pi.  -archies  (-ktz). 

[Gr.  6e*<xpxta.]  A  governing  body  of  ten. 
dec'are/  (dek'&r';  dSk-3r'),  n.  [F.  decare.  See  deca-;  1st 
are.]  A  metric  measure  of  surface,  containing  10  ares  or 
0.2471  acre.  See  measure. 

dec'a-stere  (dgk'«-ster),  n.  [F.  decastere;  Gr.  Seica  ten  -f- 
F.  stbre  a  stere.]  A  metric  measure  of  capacity,  containing 
10  cu.  meters,  or  13.08  cu.  yd.;  353.15  cu.  ft.  See  measure. 
dec'a-Stich  (d8k'd-stTk),  n.  [deca — }-  Gr.  <ttC\os  a  row,  a 
line  of  writing,  a  verse.]  A  poem  of  ten  lines, 
dec  a-syl  lab'ic  (-sMSb'Tk),  a.  [deca-  +  syllabic:  cf.  F. 
decasy/labique ,  decasyl/abe.]  Having,  or  composed  of 

parts  having,  ten  syllables.  —  n.  A  line  of  ten  syllables, 
dec  a  sylla  ble  (-sil'd-b’l),  n.  [See  deca-.]  A  line  of  ten 
syllables. 

de-cau'date  (de-k6'dat),  v.  t.  [de-  -f  L.  cauda  tail.] 
To  deprive  of  the  tail. 

de-cay'  (de-ka'),  V.  i. ;  de-cayed'  (-kad') ;  de-cay'ing. 
[OF.  decaeir ,  decair,  F.  dkchoir ,  to  decline,  fall,  become 
less;  L.  de  - f-  cadere  to  fall.  See  chance.]  1.  To  pass 
gradually  from  a  more  or  less  sound,  prosperous,  or  per¬ 
fect  state,  to  one  of  imperfection,  adversity,  or  dissolu¬ 
tion  ;  to  waste  away  ;  to  decline  ;  to  fail. 

Ill  fares  the  land,  to  hastening  ills  a  prey. 

Where  wealth  accumulates  and  men  decaf/.  Goldsmith. 

2.  To  decrease  in  numbers,  volume,  or  intensity. 

3.  To  decrease  in  health,  strength,  or  vigor;  to  wear  out. 

4.  To  rot. 

Syn.  —  Deteriorate,  decline,  wither,  waste,  spoil.  —  De¬ 
cay,  decompose,  putrefy,  rot,  in  common  usage  (for  tech¬ 
nical  distinctions  see  defs.),  agree  in  the  idea  of  dissolution 
or  disintegration.  Decay  and  decompose  do  not  necessarily 
convey  repulsive  implications ;  piitrefy  alwavs,  rot  fre¬ 
quently,  implies  offensive  odor.  Decay,  the  general  term, 
suggests  such  deterioration  or  decline  as  is  incident  to  the 
nature  of  things;  as.  “A  mind  that  doth  renew  swifter 
than  blood  decays  ”  (Shak.) ;  “  Love  raised  on  beauty  will 
like  that  decay ”  (Pope);  “Lowness  and  decayedness  of 
.  .  .  fortunes  ”  ( Clarendon) ;  “  As  winter  fruits  grow  mild 
ere  they  decay'1''  (Pope).  Decompose  stresses  the  idea  of 
disintegration,  but  is  sometimes  used  euphemistically  for 
putrefy  or  rot.  Putrefy,  in  nontechnical  usage,  suggests 
offensively  decaying  animal  matter;  as,  r‘ putrefying 
sores  ”  (Is.  i.  6).  Rot,  the  most  vigorous  term,  may  or  may 
not  imply  offensiveness  or  foulness ;  fig.,  it  differs  from 
decay  in  suggesting  stagnation  or  corruption  rather  than 
decline  ;  as,  “The  .  .  .  little  pitted  speck  in  garnered 
fruit,  that  rotting  inward  slowly  molders  all”  (Tenny¬ 
son)  ;  “  Rot ,  poor  bachelor,  in  your  club  ”  (Thackeray). 
de  cay',  v.  1.  1.  To  cause  to  decay ;  to  impair.  Rare. 

Infirmity,  that  decays  the  wise.  Shak. 

2.  To  destroy  by  decomposition  ;  to  rot. 
de-cay',  n.  1.  Gradual  failure  of  health,  strength,  sound¬ 
ness,  prosperity,  or  of  any  species  of  excellence  or  perfec¬ 
tion  ;  tendency  toward  dissolution  or  extinction  ;  corrup¬ 
tion  ;  rottenness  ;  decline  ;  deterioration  ;  as,  decay  of  the 
body  ;  decay  of  virtue  ;  the  decay  of  the  Roman  empire. 

His  [Johnson’s]  failure  was  not  to  be  ascribed  to  intellectual 
decay.  Macaulay. 

2.  Decrease  in  number^,  volume,  or  intensity. 

3.  Ruin;  dilapidation  ;  as,  ancient  decays  ;  — usually  in  pi. 
Genius  is  the  activity  which  repairs  the  decays  of  things. 

Emerson. 

4  Destruction ;  death.  Obs.  Spenser. 

5.  Cause  of  decay.  Rare.  “  My  love  was  my  decay."  Shak. 

6.  A  decline  in  health  or  vigor;  a  disease,  esp.  phthisis  ; 
also  formerly,  in  pi .,  the  marks  of  such  decline  or  disease. 

de  cayed'  (de-kad'),  p.a.  Fallen,  as  in  physical  or  social 
condition  ;  affected  with  decay  ;  rotten  ;  as,  decayed  veg¬ 
etation  ;  a  decayed  gentleman.  —  de-cayed'ness  (de-kad'- 
nes ;  de-ka'Sd-nSs),  n. 

de  cease'  (de-ses'),  n.  [ME.  deses ,  deces,  F.  dtcis,  fr.  L. 
decessus  departure,  death,  fr.  decedere  to  depart,  die ;  de 
4*  cedere  to  withdraw.  See  cease,  cede.]  Departure 
from  this  life  ;  death. 

Syn.  —  Dissolution,  demise,  release.  See  death. 
de-cease',  v.  i. ;  de-ceased'  (-sest') ;  de-ceas'ing.  To  de¬ 
part  from  this  life  ;  to  die. 

She ’s  dead,  deceased ,  she ’s  dead.  Shak. 

When  our  summers  have  deceased.  Tennyson. 
de  ceased'  (de-sest'),  p.  a.  Dead  ;  esp.,  lately  dead, 
the  deceased,  the  dead  person.  — d.  wife’s  sister  bill,  Eng. 
Law,  a  bill,  which  was  introduced  in  most  Parliaments 
from  1835  until  its  final  passage  in  1907,  to  legalize  the  mar¬ 
riage  of  a  man  with  his  deceased  wife’s  sister.  Such  a 
marriage  was  voidable  by  the  ecclesiastical  courts,  as 
within  the  prphibited  degrees,  until  1835,  when  it  was  de¬ 
clared  void  ab  initio  by  the  Marriage,  or  Lord  Lyndhurst’s, 
Act  (5  &  6  William  Iv.  c. 54),  — though  marriage  with  a  de¬ 
ceased  wife’s  sister  had  been  made  valid  in  all  the  self- 
governing  colonie»s  before  1907. 

de-ce'dent  (de-se'dent),  a.  [L.  decedens ,  p.  pr.  of  dece¬ 
dere.]  Removing  ;  departing. 

de-ce'dent,  n.  1.  One  who  retires  from  an  office.  Obs. 

2.  A  deceased  person  ;  —  in  U.  S.  chiefly  as  a  law  term, 
de  ceit'  (de-set'),  n.  [OF.  deceite ,  fr.  (assumed)  LL.  decep- 
/cr,  fr.  L.  decipere ,  deceptum.  The  ei  is  due  to  influence 
of  verb  forms  (cf.  OF.  inf.  deceivre ,  ind.  pr.  il  deceit). 
See  deceive  ;  cf.  receipt.]  1.  An  attempt  or  disposition 


||  d^/ca-mi-sa'do  (da/ka-mf-sa'- 
ao),  n.  A  Gallicized  spelling  of 
DESCAMISADO. 

de-campt'.  Decamped.  Ref.  Sp. 
dec'a-nat©  (d?k'd-nat),  n.  [LL. 
decanatus  the  office  of  a  decanus. 
See  decan.]  1.  Astrol.  Any  of 
the  three  divisions  of  ten  degrees 
into  which  each  sign  of  the  zodi¬ 
ac  is  divided.  Each  planet  has  a 
particular  decan  a  te.  or  face,  in 
which  it  has  its  least  dignity. 

2.  A  deanery. 

De-can'dri-a  (df-kftn'drt-a).^. 
pi.  [NL. ;  deca-  +  Gr.  a-vyp, 
avSpos,  a  man.]  Bot.  A  disused 
Linnajan  class  of  plants  includ¬ 
ing  those  having  flowers  with 
ten  stamens.— de-can'der (-dSr), 
n  —  de-can'dri-an  ( -tin),  a. 
de-can'drous  (-dnts),  a.  Of  the 
Decandria;  having  ten  stamens, 
dec-an'gu-lar  (dek-an'gfl-ldr), 
a.  [deca-  +  angular .]  Having 
ten  angles. 


de-cant'ate  ( df-kttn'tat ),  n.  The 
liquid  decanted, 
de-can'tate  (dP-k&n'tSt),  v.  t.  b 
i.  [L.  decantatus,  p.  p.  of  decan- 
tare.J  To  sing  or  say  repeated¬ 
ly.  Ohs. 

dec-an'ther-ons  (d?k-ttn'th?r- 
w s),  a.  See  deca-  ;  anther.  R. 
dec  a-pet'al-ous.  a.  See  deca-. 
deca-phyl'lous  (d6k/d-ffl'ws), 
a.  See  deca-. 

de-cap'i-tal-ize.  v.  t.  Sr  r.  See 
de-,  4.— de-cap  l-tal-l-za'tion.  n. 
de-cap 'i-td  (d?-k&p'I-ta),  a.  [F. 
decapite.'}  Her.  Conned, 
de-cap'o-dal,  de-cap 'o-dous.  a. 
Decapod.  [var.  ol  decapod.] 
dec'a-pode  (d£k'd-pod).  Rare| 
dec  a-pod'i-form  (-hBd'Y-form ), 
a.  [ decapod  -f  -form.']  Zool. 
Shaped  like  a  decapod  ; — said  of 
certain  insect  larvae, 
decapod  typo.  See  under  loco¬ 
motive,  71. 

de-cap^er-yg'i-an  (d?-kHp/'t?r- 
Yj'Y-dn),  d e-c a p  t er  y  g'i-o u s 


(-j/s),  a.  [deca-  +  Gr.  nTep-uytou 
wing,  fin.]  Zool.  Havingtenfins. 
de  car  bu-ra'tion  (d?-kiir'bfi- 
ra'shtfn),  n.  Decarbonization, 
de  car'bu-rlze  (-rlz),  r.  t.  =  de¬ 
carbonize.  —  de-car  bu-ri-za'- 
tion  (-rY-za'shun  ;  -rl-za'-),  n. 
dec'arch  (dr-k'ark),  a.  [deca-  -f- 
Gr.  o-pxrf  beginning.]  Bot.  Hav¬ 
ing  ten  nrotoxyleniB. 
de-card  ,  v.  t.  To  discard.  Ohs. 
de  car'di-nal-ize  (d  e-k  ii  r'd  Y- 
ndl-Tz),  v.  t.  To  depose  from  the 
rank  of  cardinal, 
de-car'nate  (d  f-k  ii  r'n  ft  t),  de- 
car'nat  ed  (-od),  a.  [L.  decar- 
natus  unfleshed.]  Having  lost, 
or  been  divested  of,  incarnation, 
de car-na'tion  (ue/kiir-na'- 
sh?Yn),  n.  Deliverance  from,  or 
putting  off,  carnality.  Ohs. 
de-cas',  n.  [LL.  decasus.]  De¬ 
struction  :  deca3T.  Obs. 
dec'a-sem'ic  (d6  ^d-s?  m'Yk  ; 
-se'mYk),  a.  [ deca -  +  Gr.  crripa 


sign.]  Consisting  of  ten  metri¬ 
cal  units.  Ohs. 

dec  a-8ep'al-ous.  a.  See  deca-. 
dec  a-s  p  e  r'm  a  1.  dec  a-sper'- 
mous.  n.  [See  deca-  ;  sperm, 
seed.]  Ten-seeded, 
de-cas'tel-late  (di'-kfts'tr-lat), 
v.  t.  [LL.  decastellare.)  To  re¬ 
move  the  battlements  of.  Rai'e. 
dec'a-style.  a.  Sr  n.  [Gr.  Scktx- 
arv Ao?  ;  6exa  ten  -I-  otvAo?  a 
column.]  Arch.  See  COLUMNi- 
ation  b  &  d. 

dec  a-to'ic.  a.  Chem.  Decoic. 
dec'a-tyl  (dvk'd-tYI),  n.  [Gr. 
6eVnros  tenth  -f  -///.]  Chem. 
Decyl. 

de-cay'a-ble,  a.  See  -able. 
de-cayd'.  Decaj’ed.  Re.f.  Sp. 
de-cay'er,  n.  A  causer  of  decay. 
Rare. 

Dec'can  trap  [dPk'/Yn).  [From 
the  Dekkayi ,  or  Deccan ,  India.] 
Geol.  A  remarkable  series  of 
Cretaceous  lavas  in  India,  cover¬ 


to  deceive  or  lead  into  error  ;  any  declaration,  artifice,  Oi 
practice,  which  misleads  another,  or  causes  him  to  believe 
what  is  false  ;  a  contrivance  to  entrap  ;  deception  ;  a  wily 
device  ;  a  trick  ;  fraud. 

Falsifying  the  balances  by  deceit.  Amos  viii.  5. 
Friendly  to  man,  far  from  deceit  or  guile.  Milton . 

2.  Law.  Any  trick,  collusion,  contrivance,  false  represen¬ 
tation,  or  underhand  practice,  used  to  defraud  another. 
When  injury  is  thereby  effected,  an  action  of  deceit ,  as  it 
is  called,  lies  for  compensation.  See  fraud. 

The  decision  [of  Peck  v.  Derry]  was  reversed  by  the  House  of 
Lords,  which  has  thus  reestablished  the  rule  that  no  liability  for 
deceit  can  arise  upon  a  statement  made  with  an  honest  belief  in 
its  truth.  #  T.  E.  Holland. 

Syn.  —  Fraud,  imposture,  trickery  ;  double  dealing,  dis¬ 
simulation  ;  craft,  artifice,  treachery,  subtlety,  wiliness, 
cunning  ;  sophistry,  intrigue,  tergiversation.  —  Deceit, 
DECEPTION,  DECE1TFULNES8,  DUPLICITY,  GUILE,  CHICANERY. 
Deceit  commonly  emphasizes  the  habit  or  practice,  decep¬ 
tion,  the  act,  of  deceiving  ;  deceit  always  implies  design, 
deception  may  be  unintentional;  as,  addicted  to  deceit , 
skilled  m  deception  ;  “  In  his  simple  show  he  harbors  trea- 
80.1?  •,  •  •  a  man  unsounded  yet  and  full  of  deep  deceit  ” 
(Shak.);  self -deception  due  to  hasty  observation.  Decep- 
u  o1’ 110^  applies  to  the  state  of  being  deceived  ;  as, 

Reason  not  impossibly  may  .  .  .  fall  into  deception  un¬ 
aware  (Milton).^  Deceitfulness  implies  a  disposition  or 
tendency  to  deceive ;  as,  “  Sin,  by  that  deceitfulness  which 
the  Apostle  sjieaks  of,  .  .  .  hides  its  deformea  appearances 
from  the  eyes  of  foolish  men”  (South);  “the  deceitful¬ 
ness  of  riches  ”  (Matt.  xiii.  22).  Duplicity  is  intentional 
and  (frequently)  sustained  double  dealing ;  it  always  im¬ 
plies  bad  faith  ;  as,  “  1  should  disdain  myself  as  much  as  I 
do  him,  were  I  capable  of  such  duplicity  as  to  flatter  a  man 
whom  I  scorn  and  despise”  (Mad.  D'Arblay).  Guile  (cf. 
wile)  implies  esp.  craft  and  insidiousness  of  artifice  ;  as, 
“To  work  in  close  design,  by  fraud  or  guile ,  what  force 
effected  not”  (Milton).  Chicanery  (or  chicane)  implies 
subterfuge,  sophistry,  and  trickery,  esp.  in  legal  proceed¬ 
ings;  as,  “  To  wrest  from  them  by  force,  or  shuffle  from 
them  by  chicane  ”  (Burke) ;  “  I  saw  many  scenes  of  London 
intrigues  and  complex  chicanery  ”  (De  Quincey).  See  con¬ 
spiracy,  ARTIFICE,  FALLACY,  FALLACIOUS,  FALSITY,  DELU8ION, 
CHEAT,  IMPOSTOR,  MISREPRESENT. 

de-ceit'ful  (de-set'fdol),  a.  Full  of,  or  marked  by,  deceit ; 
having  a  tendency  or  disposition  to  deceive  ;  serving  to  mis¬ 
lead  or  insnare  ;  trickish  ;  fraudulent ;  cheating  ;  insincere. 

Harboring  foul  deceitful  thoughts.  Shak. 

—  de-ceit'ful-ly,  adv.  —  de-ceit'ful-ness,  n. 

Syn.  —  Deceptive,  misleading.  See  fallacious. 
de-ceiv'a-ble  (de-sev'd-b’l),  a.  [F.  decevable.]  1.  Fitted 
to  deceive  ;  deceitful.  Obs.  or  Archaic. 

The  fraud  of  deccivable  traditions.  Milton. 

2.  Subject  to  deceit ;  capable  of  being  misled. 

—  de-ceiv'a-bly  (  bit),  adv.  —  de  ceive  bil'i-ty  (-a-bil'T- 
tT),  de-ceiv'a-ble-ness,  n. 

de  ceive'  (de-sev'),  v.  1. ;  de-ceived'  (-sevd') ;  de-ceiv'ing. 
[OF.  deceivre ,  deceveir  (3d  pi.  pr.  deceivent),  F.  decevoir, 
fr.  L.  decipere  to  catch,  insnare,  deceive;  de  -f-  capere  to 
take,  catch.  See  capable;  cf.  deceit,  deception.]  1.  To 
lead  iuto  error ;  to  cause  to  believe  what  is  false,  or  dis¬ 
believe  what  is  true  ;  to  impose  upon  ;  to  deal  treacherous¬ 
ly  with  ;  to  mislead;  cheat;  disappoint;  delude;  insnare. 

Nimble  jugglers  that  deceive  the  eye.  Shak. 

What  can  ’scape  the  eye 

Of  God  all-seeing,  or  deceive  his  heart  ?  Milton. 

2.  To  beguile  ;  to  divert ;  to  while  away.  Archaic. 

These  occupations  oftentimes  deceived 

The  listless  hour.  Wordsworth. 

3.  To  deprive  by  fraud  or  stealth  ;  to  defraud.  Obs. 

Plant  fruit  trees  in  large  borders,  and  set  therein  fine  flowers, 

but  thin  and  sparingly,  lest  they  deceive  the  trees.  Bacon. 

4.  To  frustrate  ;  —  obsolete  except  as  used  of  avoiding  an 
attack  or  parry  in  fencing. 

de  ceive',  v.  i.  To  use  or  practice  deceit, 
de-ceiv'er  (de-sev'er),  n.  [Cf.  OF.  deceveor.]  One  who 
deceives  ;  one  who  leads  into  error  ;  a  cheat ;  impostor, 
decem-.  Combining  form  from  Latin  decern ,  meaning  ten. 
De-cem'ber  (de-sBm'ber),  n.  [F.  decembre,  from  L.  De¬ 
cember ,  fr.  decem  ten  ;  —  this  being  the  tenth  month  among 
the  early  Romans,  who  began  the  year  in  March.  See  ten.] 

1.  The  twelfth  and  last  month  of  the  year,  having  31  days. 

2.  Fig. :  Final  period,  or  winter;  as,  the  December  of  his  life. 
De-cem'brist  (-brlst),  n.  One  associated  with  events  oc¬ 
curring  in  December.  Specif.,  Russian  Hist.,  one  of  those 
who  conspired  for  constitutional  government  against  the 
Emperor  Nicholas  on  his  accession  at  the  death  of  Alex¬ 
ander  I.,  in  December,  1825  ;  — called  also  Dekabrist. 

de-cem'vir  Over),  n.  ;  pi.  E.  -virs  (-verz),  L.  -viri  (-vT-ri). 
[L.,  fr.  decemviri ,  pi. ;  decem  ten  -|-  vir  a  man.]  1.  One 
of  a  body  of  ten  magistrates  in  ancient  Rome;  esp.,  a 
member  of  either  of  the  two  commissions,  of  ten  men  each, 
who  framed  “  the  laws  of  the  Twelve  Tables”  in  451-450 
B.  c.,  and  who  had  absolute  power  during  their  term  of 
office.  See  also  quindecimvir. 

2.  A  member  of  any  body  of  ten  men  in  authority,  as  of 
the  Council  of  Ten  in  the  Venetian  Republic, 
de-cem'vi-ral  (-vT-ral),  a.  [L.  decemviralis.]  Of  or  per¬ 
taining  to  the  decemvirs. 

de-cem'vl-rate  (-rat),  n.  [L.  decemviratus.]  1.  The  office 
or  term  of  office  of  the  decemvirs,  in  Rome. 

2.  A  body  of  ten  men  in  authority, 
de-cen'a-ry,  de-cen'na-ry  (de-sgn'd-rT),  a.  [LL.  decen- 
narius ,  fr.  decena,  decenna ,  a  tithing.]  Eng.  Hist.  Of  or 
pertaining  to  a  tithing.  —  n.  ;  pi.  -ries  (-ri-nz).  A  tithing. 


ing  plateau  areas  6ome  200,000 
square  miles  in  extent, 
dece.  *f*  dais. 

de-ceast'.  Deceased.  Ref.  Sp. 
de-ceas'ure.  n.  Decease.  Obs. 
de-ceave'.  ^  deceive. 
de-cede',  v.  i .  [L .decedere.  See 
decease,  v.]  To  withdraw. Obs. 
de-ceipt'.  deceit. 
de-ceiv'.  Deceive.  Rrf.  Sp. 
de-ceiv'ance  (df-sev'rfns),  n. 
[F.  decevance.)  Deceit.  Obs. 
de-ceiv'ant  (-tfnt),  a.  [F.  dd- 
cerant ,  p.  pr.]  Deceitful.  Obs. 
—  n.  A  deceiver.  Obs. 
de-ceivd'.  Deceived.  Ref.  Sp. 
de-ceiv'ing,  p.  pr.  Sr  vh  n.  of  de¬ 
ceive.  —  de-ceiv'ing-ly,  adv. 
de  cem-cos'tate,  a.  See  decem-. 
de'cem-den'tate,  a.  See 
decem-. 

de  cem'fld  (dP-s?m'fYd).  or.  [de¬ 
cem-  -f-  -fid.]  Bot.  Cleft  into  ten 
segments;  —often  written  10-fid. 
de  cem-flo'rous,  a.  See  decem-. 
de  cem-fo'li-ate.  a.  S<-e  df.cem-. 


de  cem-fo'li-o-late,  a.  See  de- 

i  KM-. 

de-cem'Ju-gate  ((lP-s5m'jd&-gftt ; 
de  sCm-joo'gftt),  a.  [decem-  + 
jugate.)  Bot.  Having  ten  pairs 
of  leaflets  ;  —  usually  written. 
10-jugate. 

de  cem-loc'u-lar,  a.  See  de¬ 
cem-. 

de  cem-par'tite.  a.  [decem-  -f 
partite. J  Parted  into  ten  lobes 
or  divisions;— said  esp.  of  leaves, 
de-cem'pe-dal  (de-sgm'pe-drtl  ; 
de/8em-pBd'dl),  a.  [decem-  -f 
pedal. ]  1.  Ten  feet  long.  Obs. 
2.  Zool.  Having  ten  feet.  Rare. 
do-cem'pe-date  ( (lt-s5m'p?-dat  ; 
de/s?m-ped'at),  a.  Decempedal 
de^em-pen'nate.  a.  [decent- 
pennate.)  Zool.  Having  ten  pri¬ 
maries  in  each  wing.  Rare. 
de-cem'vi-ri,  n.,  L.  pi.  of  de- 
CRM  vir. 

de  cem 'vir-shlp,  n.  See -ship. 
de'cence,  n.  [h.ddcence.)  De> 
cency.  Obs. 


food,  foot ;  out,  oil ;  chair  ;  go  ;  sing,  iqk  ;  then,  thin  ;  nature,  verdnre  (250) ;  K  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144) ;  boN  ;  yet ;  zh  =  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Guide. 

Full  explanations  of  Abbreviations,  Signs,  etc.,  immediately  precede  the  Vocabulary. 
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DECENCY 
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DIVISIONAL 


de'cen  cy  (de'scn-sY),  n.  ;  pi.  -cies  (-sYz).  [L.  decentia ,  fr. 
deceits:  cf.  F.  decence.  See  decent.]  1.  Quality  or  state 
of  being  decent,  suitable,  or  becoming,  in  words  or  behav¬ 
ior  ;  propriety  of  form  in  social  intercourse,  in  actions,  or 
in  discourse  ;  proper  formality ;  seemliness  ;  hence,  free¬ 
dom  from  obscenity  or  indecorum ;  modesty. 

Observances  of  time,  place,  and  of  decency  in  general.  Burke. 
Immodest  words  admit  of  no  defense, 

For  want  of  decency  is  want  of  sense.  Roscommon. 

2.  That  which  is  proper  or  becoming. 

The  external  decencies  of  worship.  Atterbury. 
de-cen'na-ry  (de-sfin'ri-rY),  n.  ;  pi.  -ries  (-rtz).  [L.  decen- 
nis  of  ten  years.  See  decennium.]  A  period  of  ten  years. 

—  a.  Decennial. 

de  cen'ni  al  (-Y-al),  a.  [Cf.  L.  decennalis.  See  decenni¬ 
um.]  Consisting  of  ten  years  ;  happening  every  ten  years  ; 
as,  a  decennial  period;  decennial  games.—  n.  A  tenth 
anniversary  or  its  celebration.  —  de-cen'ni-al-ly,  adv. 
de  cen'ni  urn  (-Cm),  n.;  pi.  E.  -nium?  (-«mz),  L.  -nia  (-a). 
[L.,  fr.  decennis  of  ten  years;  decern  ten  -f-  annu/year.] 
A  period  of  ten  years.  “The  present  decennium.'y  Hallam. 
descent  (de'sent),  a.  [L.  decent,  decentis ,  p.  pr.  of  decere 
to  be  fitting  or  becoming  ;  akin  to  decus  glory,  honor,  orna¬ 
ment,  Gr.  Soiceii'  to  seem  good,  to  seem,  think,  Skr.  dapasy 
to  be  gracious  :  cf.  F.  decent.  Cf.  decorate,  decorum, 
deign.]  1.  SuitaWe  in  words,  behavior,  dress,  or  ceremony  ; 
becoming  ;  fit  ;  decorous ;  proper  ;  seemly  ;  as,  decent  con¬ 
duct  ;  decent  language.  Shak. 

2.  Free  from  immodesty  or  obscenity  ;  modest. 

3.  Comely;  shapely;  well-formed.  Archaic. 

A  sable  stole  of  Cyprus  lawn 

Over  thy  decent  tdioulders  drawn.  Milton. 

4.  Moderate,  but  competent ;  sufficient ;  hence,  respecta¬ 
ble  ;  fairly  good  ;  passable  ;  reasonably  comfortable  or  satis¬ 
fying  ;  as,  a  decent  fortune  ;  a  decent  person. 

A  decent  retreat  in  the  mutability  of  human  affairs.  Burke. 

—  de'cent  ly,  adv.  —  de'cent  ness,  n. 

de-cen'ter,  de-cen'tre  (de-sSn'ter),  v.  t. ;  de-cen'tered, 
de-cen'tred  (-terd);  de-cen'ter-ing,  de-cen'tring.  To 
place  out  of  center ;  to  render  or  make  eccentric  ;  specif., 
Optics ,  to  cut  (a  lens,  as  for  spectacles)  so  that  the  optical 
center  does  not  coincide  with  the  geometrical  center, 
de-cen'tral-lze  (-iz),  v.  t.;  -ized  (-izd);  -iz'ing  (-iz'Yng).  [See 
de-,  4.]  To  deprive  of  centralization ;  to  cause  to  with¬ 
draw  from  the  center  or  place  of  concentration  ;  to  divide 
and  distribute  (what  has  been  united  or  concentrated);  — 
esp.  said  of  authority,  or  the  administration  of  public  af¬ 
fairs.  The  opposite  of  centralize.  —  de  cen  trai  l  za'tion 
(-Y-za'shwn  ;  -i-za'slmn),  n. 

de  cen  tra'tlon  (de'sSn-tra'slmn),  n.  Actor  process  of  de¬ 
centering,  or  state  of  being  decentered. 
de-ceph'a-li  za'tion  (dc-sgf'ci-ll-za'slmn  ;  -li-za'-),  n.  Zool. 
Decrease  or  degeneration  of  organs  and  parts  pertaining  to 
the  head  or  cephalic  regions;  — opposed  to  cephaiization. 
de-ceph'a-lize  (de-sSf'd-lIz),  V.  t. ;  -lized  (-lizd) ;  -liz'ing 
(-liz'Yng).  Zool.  To  subject  to  decephalization. 
de  cep'tl  ble  (de-sfip'tY-b’l),  a.  Capable  of  being  deceived  ; 
deceivable.  —  de-cep'ti-bil'i-ty  (-bll'Y-tY),  n. 
de  cep'tlon  (-shun),  n.  [F.  deception ,  L.  deceptio ,  fr.  de - 
cipere ,  deceptum.  See  deceive.]  1.  Act  of  deceiving  or 
misleading.  South. 

2.  Fact  or  state  of  being  deceived  or  misled. 

3.  That  which  deceives  or  is  intended  to  deceive;  false 
representation  ;  artifice  ;  cheat ;  fraud. 

There  was  of  course  room  for  vast  deception.  Motley. 
Syn.  —  See  deceit. 

de-cep'tlous  (-slma),  a.  [LL.  deceptiosus.~\  Tending  to  de¬ 
ceive;  delusive.  Rare.— de-cep'tlous-ly.  adv.  Rare.  Shak. 
de  cep'tive  (-tTv),  a.  [Cf.  F.  deceptif.  See  deceive.] 
Tending  to  deceive  ;  having  power  to  mislead,  or  impress 
with  false  opinions  ;  as,  a  deceptive  appearance. 

Language  altogether  deceptive ,  and  hiding  the  deeper  reality 
from  our  eyes.  Trench. 

Syn.  —  See  fallacious. 
deceptive  cadence.  See  under  cadence,  3. 

—  de-cep'tive  ly,  a.  —  de  cep'tive-ness,  n. 

de-cem'  (de-sGrn'),  v.  t.  ;  de  cerned'  (-sffrad') ;  de-cern'- 
ing.  [L.  decemere :  cf.  F.  decerner.  See  decree.]  1.  To 
decide  ;  to  determine.  Obs. 

2.  Scots  Law.  To  decree  ;  to  adjudge; — the  use  of  the 
word  decern  being  now  necessary  to  constitute  a  decree. 

3.  To  distinguish  (one  thing  from  another).  Obs.  or  R. 
de  cern',  r.  i.  To  distinguish  ;  specif.,  to  discern  clearly. 
de-cern'1-ture  (de-sGr'nY-^ur),  n.  Act  of  decerning  ;  Scots 

Law ,  a  decree  of  a  court. 

de  chlo'ri-na'tion  (de-klo'rT-nS'shwn),  n.  Chem.  Loss  or 
removal  of  chlorine. 

de-chrls'tlan  lze  (de-krYs'chan-iz),  v.  t. ;  -ized  (-Tzd) ; 
-iz'ing  (-Iz'ing).  To  turn  from,  or  divest  of,  Christianity. 

—  de  Chris  tian  i  za'tion  (-Y-za'shun ;  -I-za'slmn),  n. 

dec'i-  (dSs'T-).  [F.  deci-,  L.  decimus  tenth,  fr.  decern  ten.] 

A  prefix  signifying  tenth  ;  specif.,  Metric  System ,  signify¬ 
ing  a  tenth  of  the  unit  following  it ;  thus  deciare,  deci¬ 
gram,  deciliter,  decimeter,  deefstere. 
dec'i-are'  (d6s'T-ar/;  dgs'Y-Gr'),  n.  [F.  dSciare  ;  deci-  tenth 
-f-  are.  See  1st  are.]  A  metric  measure  of  surface,  con¬ 
taining  10  sq.  meters,  or  11.96  sq.  yd.  See  measure. 
de  cide'  (de-sid'),  v.  t.  ;  de-cid'ed  (-sld'gd)  ;  de-cid'ing  (-sid'- 
Tng).  [L.  decidere;  de -j- caedere  to  cut,  cut  off  :  cf.  F. 


decider.  Cf.  concise,  decision.]  1.  To  bring  to  a  termi¬ 
nation,  as  a  question,  controversy,  or  struggle,  by  giving 
the  victory  to  one  side  or  party  ;  to  render  judgment  con¬ 
cerning  ;  to  determine  ;  to  settle. 

The  quarrel  toucheth  none  but  us  alone  ; 

Betwixt  ourselves  let  us  decide  it  then.  Shak. 

2.  To  cut  off ;  to  separate.  Obs.  d’  R. 

3.  To  cause  to  decide  ;  as,  that  fact  decides  me. 

de  cide'  (de-8id'),  v.  i.  To  determine  ;  to  form  a  definite 
opinion ;  to  come  to  a  conclusion ;  to  give  decision  ;  as, 
the  court  decided  in  favor  of  the  defendant. 

Who  shall  decide ,  when  doctors  disagree  ?  Pope. 
de-cid'ed  (dfc-sid'fid),  p.  a.  1.  Free  from  ambiguity;  un¬ 
equivocal  ;  unquestionable  ;  clear ;  as,  a  decided  advantage. 
“  A  more  decided  taste  for  science.”  Prescott. 

2.  Free  from  doubt  or  wavering ;  determined;  fully  set¬ 
tled  ;  as,  a  decided  opinion  or  purpose. 

Sy  n.  —  Decided,  decisive.  Decided  applies  to  persons  or 
things ;  decisive,  esp.  to  things.  Decided  denotes,  as  ap- 
lied  to  things,  that  which  is  definite  or  beyond  mistake, 
oubt,  or  question;  with  personal  application,  it  char¬ 
acterizes  one  who  (or  that  which)  is  resolute  or  deter¬ 
mined  ;  as,  a  decided  preference,  aversion,  a  decided  suc¬ 
cess,  a  decided  blue ;  a  very  decided  person,  the  speaker 
had  a  decided  air,  a  decided  opinion.  Decisive  (see  con¬ 
clusive)  applies  to  that  which  is  final  or  conclusive  ;  as,  a 
decisive  judgment,  decree,  a  decisive  experiment,  a  deci¬ 
sive  victory  (i.  e.,  one  which  ends  the  contest) ;  cf .  a  decided 
victory  (i.  e.,  one  about  which  there  can  be  no  question). 
See  decision. 

I  see  too  many  ways  of  saying  things;  a  more  decided  mind  hits 
on  the  right  wuy  at  once.  *  Mrs.  Humjihry  Ward. 

This  was  enough  to  determine  Sir  Thomas,  and  a  decisive 
“  Then  so  it  shall  be”  closed  that  stage  of  the  business. 

Jane  Austen. 

—  de-cid'ed-ly,  adv.  —  de  cid'ed  ness.  n. 

de-cid'u-a(de-8idjj-d),  n.  [NL.,fr.  L.  deciduus.  See  decidu¬ 
ous.]  Anat.  The  portion  of  the  mucous  membrane  lining  the 
uterus  which  undergoes  special  modifications  in  preparation 
for  and  during  pregnancy,  and  is  cast  off  at  parturition.  It  is 
characteristic  of  the  higher  placental  mammals  only,  and 
reaches  extreme  development  in  the  human  species,  where 
most  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  uterus  is  cast  off.  The 
part  of  the  decidua  directly  lining  the  uterus  is  called  de- 
ci'du-a  ve'ra  (de-sYdJl-d  ve'rd) ;  that  which  overgrows  and 
incloses  the  egg  is  ^called  ||  de-ci'du-a  re-flex'a  (re-fl8k'sa). 
The  portion  of  the  decidua  vera  which  underlies  the  area 
of  attachment  of  the  chorion  and  takes  part  in  forming  the 
placenta  is  called  II  de-ci'du-a  se'ro-ti'na  (sSr'o-ti'na). 

||  de-ci'du-a  men  stru-a'lls  (mfin'stroo-a'IYs),  the  part  of  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  uterus  which  is  cast  off  in  the 
ordinary  process  of  menstruation, 
de  cid'U  al  (-al),  a.  Anat.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  decidua, 
decidual  cells,  peculiar  large  irregular  cells  formed  in  the 
decidua  of  pregnancy,  probably  by  modification  of  connec¬ 
tive-tissue  cells. 

de-cid'U-ate  (-at),  a.  Anat.  a  Possessed  of,  or  character¬ 
ized  by,  a  decidua;  as,  a  deciduate  mammal,  b  Formed  in 
part  from  the  decidua;  as,  a  deciduate  placenta.  See  pla¬ 
centa,  1. 

de-cid'U-O'ma  f-o'md),  n.  ;  pi.  -OMATA  (-ta).  [NL.  ;  decidua 
-f-  -oma.]  Med.  An  abnormal  growth  resembling  the  de¬ 
cidua,  in  the  uterus.  It  is  sometimes  found  after  abortion,  and 
may  be  malignant  (de-cid  u-o'ma  ma-lig'num  [md-lYg'mlm]), 
producing  metastatic  changes  in  other  regions, 
de  Cid'U  OUS  (de-sTdMjms),  a.  [L.  deciduus,  fr.  decidere  to 
fall  off  ;  de  -f-  cadere  to  fall.  See  chance.]  1.  Bot.  &  Zool. 
Falling  off  or  shed  at  maturity,  or  at  certain  seasons,  as, 
Zool.,  the  antlers  of  deer,  the  hair  of  certain  aruimals,  etc. ; 
specif.,  Bot.  a  Falling  at  the  eild  of  the  growing  period, 
as  leaves,  fruits,  etc.,  or  after  an  thesis,  as  the  petals  of 
many  flowers  ;  —  opposed  to  persistent.  Cf.  fugacious, 
caducous,  1.  b  Having  leaves  of  this  type  ;  as,  a  decidu¬ 
ous  tree  or  shrub  ;  — opposed  to  evergreen. 

2.  Perishing  or  transitory  ;  ephemeral  or  fleeting, 
deciduous  cypress,  the  bald  cypress.  —  d.  teeth,  the  milk  teeth, 
dec'i  gram  J  (d&s'Y-grftm),  n.  [F.  decigramme;  deci- 
dec'i  gramme  I  tenth  (fr.  L.  decimus)  4-  gramme.']  A 
metric  weight,  equiv.  to  .1  gram,  or  1.5432  grains.  See 

WEIGHT. 

dec'i  li  ter  1  .(-le'ter),  n.  [F.  decilitre  ;  dkei-  tenth  (L.  deci- 
dec'i-li  tre  i  mus)  -f-  litre.  See  liter.]  A  metric  meas¬ 
ure  of  volume,  containing  .1  liter,  or  6.1024  cu.  in.;  .211  pt. 
U.  S.,  .176  Br.  See  measure. 

de-cil'lion  (de-sYl'ywn),  n.  [L.  decern  ten  -f-  the  ending  of 
million.]  The  number  denoted  by  a  unit  with  33  zeros  an¬ 
nexed  (in  French-American  notation)  or  with  60  zeros  an¬ 
nexed  (in  English  notation).  See  Note  under  numeration. 

—  de  cil'lion,  a. 

de-cil'lionth  (-y&nth),  a.  Pert,  to,  or  having  the  last  place 
in  a  series  of,  a  decillion.  —  n.  a  The  quotient  of  unity 
divided  by  a  decillion.  b  One  of  a  decillion  equal  parts, 
dec'i-ma  (dgs'Y-md),  n.  ;  pi.  -m.*  (-me).  [L.,  a  tenth  (sc. 

ywspart).  See  decimal.]  1.  A  tenth  ;  a  tithe. 

2.  Music,  a  The  interval  of  a  tenth,  or  an  octave  and  a 
third,  b  An  organ  stop  whose  pipes  give  tones  a  tenth 
above  the  keys  played. 

dec'i-mal  (-mal),  a.  [F.  decimal  (cf.  LL.  decimalis ),  fr.  L. 
decimus  tenth,  fr.  decern  ten.  See  ten  ;  cf.  dime.]  1.  Num¬ 
bered  or  proceeding  by  tens,  each  unit  being  ten  times  the 
unit  next  smaller  ;  as,  decimal  notation  ;  a  decimal  coinage. 
2.  Eccl.  Pertaining  to  tithes. 


decimal  arithmetic,  the  common  arithmetic,  in  which  nu¬ 
meration  proceeds  by  tens;  sometimes,  restrictedly,  calcu¬ 
lation  with  decimals.  — d.  candle.  =  bougie  decimals.  —  d. 
fraction,  Arith.,  a  fraction  in  which  the  denominator  is  sonie 
power  of  10,  usually  not  expressed,  but  signified  by  a  point 
placed  at  the  left  of  the  numerator,  as  .2  =  A,  .25  =  ^,Jj. 
To  make  the  number  of  places  in  the  numerator  equal  to  the 
number  of  zfiros  in  the  omitted  denominator,  zeros  are  in¬ 
serted  after  the  decimal  point,  thus:  ip3/™  =  -0037.  —  d.  line, 
a  vertical  line  separating  integral  and  decimal  parts  of  a 
number,  used  in  accounts,  prescriptions,  etc.,  for  the  deci¬ 
mal  point.  —  d.  measure.  Math.,  a  measure  used  in  a  decimal 
system.  — d.  notation,  Math.,  the  expression  of  numbers 
through  powers  of  10;  specif.,  the  common  method  employ¬ 
ing  nine  digits  and  zero.  It  is  supposed  to  have  been  in¬ 
vented  in  India,  was  partially  set  forth,  without  the  zero, 
in  a  contested  passage  of  a  Latin  geometry  attributed  t<j 
Boethius  (d.  a.  d.  525),  was  revived  in  Europe  through  the 
Arabs,  and  fully  expounded  by  Leonardo  cfa  Pisa  (1200).  — 
d.  numeration,  Math.,  the  naming  of  numbers  through  mul¬ 
tiples  of  powers  of  10,  the  system  used  almost  universally. 
It  originated  from  counting  on  the  fingers.  —  d.  place, 
the  place  of  a  figure  in  a  decimal  system.  —  d.  point,  the  dot 
at  the  left  of  a  decimal  fraction ;  introduced,  it  seems,  by 
Napier  ( Construct io,  1619),  and  written  by  Newton  above  the 
line.  —  d.  system.  Math.,  a  system  of  decimal  notation, 
dec'i-mal  (dSs'Y-m&l),  n.  A  number  expressed  in  the  scale 
of  tens;  — almost  exclusively  used  for  decimal  fraction.  The 
use  of  decimals  seems  to  have  begun  with  Stevin  (1582).  For 
recurring ,  circulating ,  or  repeating  decimal,  see  the  adj. 
dec'i  mal  Ism  (-Yz’m),  n.  The  system  or  theory-  of  decimal 
notation,  as  in  currency,  weights,  measures,  etc. 
dec'i-mal-ize  (-iz),  v.  t.;  -IZED  (-izd) ;  -iz'ing  (-iz'Yng).  To 
reduce  to  a  decimal  system ;  as,  to  decimalize  the  currency. 
—  dec  i  mal-i  za'tion  (-Y-za'shfin  ;  -i-za'slmn),  n. 
dec'i-mal  ly,  adv.  J?y  tens ;  by  means  of  decimals, 
dec'i  mate  (-mat),  v.  t. ;  dec'i-mat'bd  (-mat'Sd) ;  dec'i- 
mat'ing  (-mat'Tng).  [L.  decimatus ,  p.  p.  of  decimare  to 
decimate  (in  senses  1  &  2), fr. decimus  tenth.  See  decimal.] 

1.  To  take  the  tenth  part  of  ;  to  tithe.  Johnson. 

2.  To  select  by  lot  and  punish  with  death  every  tenth  man 
of  ;  as,  to  decimate  a  regiment  for  mutiny.  Macaulay. 

3.  To  destroy  a  considerable  part  of ;  as,  to  decimate  an 
army  in  battle  ;  to  decimate  a  people  by  disease. 

dec  i-ma'tion  (-ma'sh&n),  n.  [L.  dedmatio:  cf.  F.  did - 
motion.]  1.  A  tithing.  Obs. 

2.  A  selection  of  every  tenth  person,  as  for  punishment. 

3.  The  destruction  of  one  in  every  ten  or  of  any  large  pro¬ 
portion,  as  of  people  by  pestilence  or  war. ' 

dec'i-mes'tri-al  (-mgs'trt-ftl),  a.  [L.  decemmesiris.  See 
deci-,  ten,  8Emester.]  Chron.  Consisting  of  ten  months, 
as  the  ancient  Roman  year. 

dec'i  me  ter  (  (dSs'Y-me'ter),?!.  [F.  dScimtlre;  did-  tenth 
dec'i-me'tre  I  (L.  decimus)  -f  mktre.  See  meter.]  A 
metric  measure  of  length,  equiv.  to  .1  meter,  or  3.937  in. 
A  sq.  decimeter  contains  .01  sq.  meter,  or  15.50  sq.  in.  ;  a 
cu.  decimeter,  .001  cu.  meter,  or  61.024  cu.  in.  See  measure. 
dec  i  mo-sex'to  (-mo-sSks'to),  n.  &  a.  [Prop.,  in  sixteenth  ; 
fr.  L.  decimus  tenth  -j-  sextus  sixth.]  Sixteenmo, 
dec'i-none  (dSs'Y-neu),  n.  [L.  decern  ten  -j-  -ene.]  Chem. 
Any  one  of  several  unsaturated  hydrocarbons  of  the  for¬ 
mula  C]nH1P. 

dec'i  nor'mal  (-nor'mtfl),  a.  [deci- normal.]  Having 
one  tenth  of  the  normal  strength.  Symbol  A.  See  normal, 
a.,  4  a. 

de-Ci'pher  (de-8l'fer),  v.  t.  ;  de-ci'phered  (-ferd) ;  de-ci'- 
pher-ing.  [de-  -f-  cipher.  Formed  in  imitation  of  F. 
dechi ffrer.  See  cipher.]  1.  To  translate  from  secret 
characters,  or  ciphers,  into  intelligible  terms;  as,  to  de¬ 
cipher  a  letter  written  in  secret  characters. 

2.  To  find  out  so  as  to  be  able  to  make  known  the  mean¬ 
ing  of ;  to  make  out  or  read,  as  w-ords  badly  written  or 
partly  obliterated  ;  to  detect ;  to  reveal ;  to  unfold. 

3.  To  detect ;  to  discover.  Obs.  or  R. 

You  are  both  deciphered ,  .  .  . 

For  villains.  Shak. 

4.  To  represent  by  oral  description  or  pictorial  art ;  to  ex¬ 
press  by  a  cipher  or  hieroglyphic.  Obs. 

de-ci'pher,  n.  1.  A  translation  of  a  cipher. 

2.  A  description.  Obs. 

de-ci'pher-ment  (-mfnt),  n.  The  act  of  deciphering, 
de-ci'sion  (de-sYzh'fin),  n.  [L.  decisio,  fr.  decidere,  deci- 
sum:  cf.  F.  decision.  See  decide.]  1.  Act  of  deciding; 
act  of  settling  or  terminating,  as  a  controversy,  by  giving 
judgment  on  the  matter  at  issue  ;  determination  or  result 
arrived  at  after  due  consideration,  as  of  a  question  or  doubt; 
settlement ;  conclusion.  See  judgment,  precedent,  stare 
decisis. 

A  judgment  of  the  court  is  its  order  upon  a  case  ;  a  decision  of 
the  court  is  its  finding  upon  a  question  of  law  or  fact  arising  in  a 
case.  Quick  tf  Garran. 

2.  An  account  or  report  of  a  conclusion,  especially  of  a 
legal  adjudication  or  judicial  determination  of  a  question 
or  cause  ;  as.  a  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court. 

3.  The  quality  of  being  decided  ;  prompt  and  fixed  deter¬ 
mination  ;  firmness  ;  as,  to  manifest  great  decision. 

4.  A  cutting  off ;  separation.  Obs. 

Syn.  — Firmness,  constancy,  steadfastness,  fortitude, 
courage,  resoluteness,  resolve,  mettle,  nerve,  backbone.— 
Decision,  determination,  resolution,  pluck,  grit  are  here 


de-cend',  v.  -I*  descend. 
de'cene  ( de's§n),  n.  [L.  decern 
ten.l  Chem.  =  decylene. 
dec'Vner  (d?s'$-nSr;d£-8gn'?r), 
n.  [OF.  aecenier.  See  decen¬ 
ary,  a.  1  The  head  of  a  squad  of 
ten  soldiers  ;  also,  the  head  or  a 
member  of  a  tithing.  Obs. 
de-cen'nal  (dP-sgn'tfl),  a.  [L. 
decennalis.)  Decennial, 
dec'en-na'li-anf  des'r-na'lT-d  n ), 
a.  Decennial.  Obs. 
de-cen'na-ry. Var. of  decenary. 
de-cen'ni-ad  (d?-sSn'I-ad),  n. 
[Cf.  chiliad .1  =  decennium. 
de-cen'no-val  (-Cs-vdl).  de-cen'- 
no-va-ry  (-vft-rl),  a.  [L.  decen- 
n oralis :  decern  ten  +  noeem 
nine.]  Pert,  to  the  number  nine¬ 
teen  :  of  nineteen  vears.  Obs. 
de-cen'yl  (d$-e?n'Il).  n.  [dccene 
-f-  ->d.)  Chem.  The  univalent 
radical  C10H19. 

de-cen'yl-ene  M-len),  n.  [r/e- 
cenyl  + -ene.)  Chem.  Decinene. 
de-cep'er,  v.  t.  [OF.  dessejuirer.] 
To  sever.  Obs.  —  de-cep  er-a'- 
tion,  n.  Obs. 


Ilde-cep'ti-o  vi'sus  (dt-sep'shT- 
5  vi'sus).  [L.]  Optical  illusion. 
decep-ti'tiouB  (de/aep-tl8h'it8), 
a.  Of  a  deceptive  nature, 
de-cep'tiv.  Deceptive.  Rtf.  Sp. 
de  cep-tiv'i-ty(-tlv'Y-fl),  n.  De¬ 
ceptiveness;  a  deception.  Rare. 
de-cep'tor  (dC-sPp'tdr),  n.  [L.: 
cf.  F.  ddeepteur .]  A  deceiver, 
de-cep'to-ry  (-t«Vrt),a.  [L.  de- 
ceptorius.  ]  Deceptive.  Obs. 
de-cep  'tour,  n.  [See  deceptor.] 
Deceiver.  Obs. 

de-cer'e-brate  (de-sSr'f'-brat), 
v.  t.  =  decerebrize.  —  de-cer  - 
e-bra'tlon  (-bra'shwn),  n. 
de-cer 'e-brize  (-brlz),  v.  t.  To 
remove  the  cerebrum  from, 
de-cern'ment,  n.  See -m ENT. 
de-cerp'  (df-sOrp'),?’.  t.  [L.  de - 
cetpere  ;  de  4-  carjiere  to  pluck.] 
To  pluck;  crop;  gather.  Obs. 
de-cerpt'  (df-sQrpt'),  a.  [L.  de- 
cerptus.]  Decerped.  Obs. 
de-cerp  'ti-ble  (dP-sdrp'tT-b’l), 
a.  That  may  be  decerped.  Obs. 
de-cerp ' tion  (-sh an),  n.  A  de- 
cerping  or  thing  decerped.  Obs. 


de  cer-ta'feion  (de'sfr-ta'shi/n), 
w.  [L.  decertatio ,  fr.  decent  are 
to  contend.]  Contest.  Rare. 
deces.  decease.  +  decease. 
de-cess'  (d£-s5s'),  n.  [L.  deces- 
sus.')  Decrease.  Rare. 
de-ces'alon (-sfsh'an), n.  [L.  dc- 
cessio.  See  decease,  ».]  Depar¬ 
ture;  decrease.  Rare.  [Obs.  | 
de-ceB'sor,  ».  [L.l  Predecessor.  | 
de-charm'  (de-ell 8. r n/),  r.  t. 
[Cf.  F.  dttcharmer. ]  To  free 
from  a  charm  ;  disenchant.  R. 
dd  chaus  Bd'  (d  a's  h  o-s  a'),  a. 
F.  ddchausse  with  uncovered 
oot.]  Her.  a  Without  claws  ;  — 
of  an  animal,  b  Dismembered, 
de-chay',  v.  i.  [OF.  dechaeir ; 
the  same  word  as  decaeir  in  an¬ 
other  dialect.  See  decay.]  To 
decay.  Obs.  ■ 

||  dd  chd  ance'  (da^ha'a.vs'),  n. 
[F.]  Forfeiture;  fall.  [Obs. I 
d  e-c  h  e  e  r'fu  1,  a.  Cheerless.  | 
dechen.  ditch,  to  smear, 
dech'en-ite  (dgk'cn-It  ;  dcK'-), 
n.  [After  E.  H.  K.  von  Dechen , 
German  mineralogist.]  Min. 


Lead  vanadate,  prob.  PbV^Or,, 
in  red  botryoidal  masses.  Sp. 
gr.,  5.0-5.8. 

De'ci-an  (de'shl-/tn;  -shdn),  a. 
PerV  to  Decius,  a  Roman  em¬ 
peror  (a.  d.  249-251),  who  perse¬ 
cuted  the  Christians  severely, 
dec'ia-tlne.  Var.  of  dessia¬ 
tine.  [See -a  ble.  1 

de-cid'a-ble  (dt-sTd'd-b’l),  u.| 
de-cide'ment,  n.  Decision.  Obs. 
dec'i-dence  (d^s'I-d^ns),  n.  [See 
deciduous.]  Afallingoff.  Obs. 
de-cid'er  (a?-sld'5r),  n.  One 
that  decides. 

de-cid'ing-ly  (-Tng-lT),  adv.  De¬ 
cisively. 

de-cid 'u-a-ry  (dS-sYd^G-fc-rT),  a. 

Deciduous. 

De-cidu-a'ta  (-3't  a),  n.  pi. 
[NL.]  Zool.  A  division  of  mam¬ 
mals  including  those  having  a 
deciduate  placenta.  Huxley. 
dec  i-du'i-ty  (d-'VY-dU'T-tY),  n. 
Deciduousness.  Rare. 
de-cid 'u-ous  ness,  n.  See  -ness. 

de'ci-es  re'pe-ti'ta  pla-ce'bit 
(de'shl-ez  r^p'5-tl'td  pld-se'- 


bYt).  [L.]  (This)  will  please 
(though)  ten  times  repeated. 

Horace  (Ars  Poetica.  365). 
de-ci'fer.  Decipher.  Ref.  Sp. 
de-ci'ferd.  Deciphered.  Ref.  S/>. 
dec'il.  dec'i’.e  (df-s'Yl),  n.  [F. 
ddcfl.  fr.  L.  decent  ten.]  Astrol. 
An 'aspect  or  position  of  two 
planets,  when  they  are  distant 
from  each  other  a  tenth  part  of 
the  circuit  of  the  zodiac,  or  36°. 
dec'i-mal-iBt.  n.  One  who  uses 
or  advocates  a  decimal  system, 
dec'i-ma^or  (d?s'Y-ma'tSr),  n. 
One  who  decimates. 

||  dd  cime'  (da'tera'),  n.  [F.] 
See  coin. 

dec'ime  (dCVYrn),  n  [LL.  de¬ 
cimal  Ena-  Hist.  A  tithing. 

I!  d^'ci-mo  (da'thPrmo;  138),  n. 
fSp.,  lit.,  tenth.]  See  coin. 
dec  i  mo'lar,  a.  [deci-  4-  mo¬ 
lar.)  Chem.  Tenth  molar.  See 
MOLAR. 

dec'l-mole  (d?s'Y-m51),  n.  TL. 
decem  ten.]  Music.  A  decuplet. 
dec'i-ner.  +  decener. 
de  ci'pher  a-ble  (-d-b’l),  a.  See 


-able.  —  de  ci'pher-a-bly,  adr. 
de-ci'pher  er,  n.  One  who  deci¬ 
phers.— de-ci'pher  eBB,  n.  Rare. 
de-cip'i  en-cy  (de-sip' Y-£n-sY), 
n.  [L.  decipiens.  p.  pr.l  State 
of  being  deceived  ;  hallucina¬ 
tion.  Obs. 

de-cl'pl-mur  ape'ei-e  rec'ti 

df-sYp'Y-mtlr).  [L.]  We  are 
deceived  by  the  semblance  of 
what  is  right.  Adapted  from 
Horace  (Ars  Poetica.  25). 
de-cip'i-um  (df-sYp'Y-i/m),  n. 
[NL.,  fr.  L.  decipere  to  deceive.] 
Chem.  A  rare  element  an¬ 
nounced  in  1878,and  more  recent¬ 
ly  called  samarium.  Symbol, 
Dp  (no  period).  See  samarium. 
de  ci'ple.  +  disciple. 
dec  i-po'lar,  a.  [ deci -  4-  polar.] 
Having  ten  poles,  as  a  dynamo, 
de-cip'ni-nm.  Var. of  decipium. 
de-clse  ,  v.  t.  [L.  decisus,  n.  p. 
of  decidere.)  To  decide.  Obs. 
de-cis'er,  n.  [LL.  decisor.)  De¬ 
cider.  Obs. 

de-ci'Bion-al  (df-sYzh'ttn-dfl),  a. 
Of  the  nature  of  a  decision.  R. 


ale,  senate,  care,  Am,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofa;  eve,  event,  find,  reefint,  maker;  ice,  ill;  old,  obey,  orb,  5dd,  s5ft,  connect;  use,  unite,  urn,  up,  circus,  menii  ; 

II  Foreign  Word.  +  Obsolete  Variant  of.  4-  combined  with.  =  equals. 


DECISIV 


579 


DECLARE 


compared  as  qualities  of  mind  or  character.  Decision  is 
the  power  or  habit  of  promptly  and  definitely  deciding, 
esp.  upon  a  course  of  action ;  as,  decision  of  character.  De¬ 
termination  implies  adherence,  with  a  fixed,  sometimes 
obstinate,  purpose,  to  a  course  of  action  once  settled  upon  ; 
as,  a  man  of  dogged  determination.  Resolution  implies 
constancy  and  courage,  esp.  in  carrying  put  a  course  of 
action  in  the  face  of  difficulty  or  danger;  as,  “  What  reen¬ 
forcement  we  may  gain  from  hope,  if  not,  what  resolution 
from  despair  ”  {Milton).  Pluck  implies  spirited  and  indomi¬ 
table  resolution,  esp.  against  odds  ;  as,  “  decay  of  English 
spirit,  decay  of  manly  pluck”  { Thackeray ).  Grit  implies 
stamina  and  staying  power;  as,  it  is  grit  that  tells.  See 

COURAGE,  DECIDED. 

Without  question  or  delay,  —  with  the  irresistible  decision  .  .  . 
which  had  so  strangely  taken  possession  of  him.  Hawthorne. 

He  [spoke]  in  a  voice  of  forced  calmness,  but  with  an  air  of 
the  most  resolute  determination.  Miss  Ferrier. 

To  her  own  subjects,  indeed,  who  knew  nothing  of  her  maneu¬ 
vers  and  retreats,  .  .  .  she  [Elizabeth]  seemed  the  embodiment  of 
dauntless  resolution .  ./.  ft.  Green. 

The  energy,  fortitude,  and  dogged  perseverance  that  we  tech¬ 
nically  style  pluck.  Ltl.  Lutton. 

If  I  have  any  grit  in  me,  I  owe  it  to  this  proud  humility  of  my 
forefathers.  _  ^  ./.  A.'Symonds. 

de  ci'sive  (de-si'siv),  a.  [Cf.  F.  decisif.  See  decision.] 

1.  Having  the  power  or  quality  of  deciding  a  question  or 
controversy;  putting  an  end  to  contest  or  controversy;  final; 
conclusive.  “  A  decisive ,  irrevocable  doom.”  Bates.  “  Deci¬ 
sive  campaign.”  Macaiday.  “  Decisive  proof.”  Hallam. 

2.  Marked  by  promptness  and  decision. 

This  attribute  of  the  decisive  character.  J.  Foster. 
Syn.  —  See  decided,  conclusive. 

—  de  ci'sive-ly,  adv.  —  de  ci'sive  ness,  n 
decl-stere  (dgs'T-ster),  n.  [F.  d&cisi&re ;  deci-  tenth  -f- 
stere  a  stere.]  A  metrio  measure  of  capacity,  containing 
.1  cu.  meter,  or  3.5315  cu.  ft.  See  .measure. 
de-civ'i-lize  (de-siv'i-liz),  v.  t.  ;  -lized  (-lizd) ;  -liz'ing 
(-liz'Tng).  To  reduce  from  civilization  to  a  lower,  or  a 
savage,  state.  Rare.  — de-civ  i-li-aa'tlon  (-lT-za'shT/n),  n. 
deck  (dSk),  v.  t.  ;  decked  (dSkt) ;  deck'ing.  [D.  dekken 
to  cover;  akin  to  E.  thatch.  See  thatch.]  1.  cover  ; 
to  overspread.  Obs.  or  R. 

To  deck  with  clouds  the  uncolored  sky.  Milton. 

2.  To  dress,  as  the  person  ;  to  clothe  ;  esp.,  to  clothe  with 
more  than  ordinary  elegance  ;  to  array;  adorn  ;  embellish. 

Deck  thyself  now  with  majesty  and  excellency.  Job  xl.  10. 
And  deck  my  body  in  gay  ornaments.  Shak. 

3.  To  furnish  with  a  deck,  as  a  vessel. 

4.  To  load  or  pile  up  on  a  deck  ;  — sometimes  with  up  ;  as, 
to  deck  up  logs  on  a  skidway. 

Syn.  —  See  adorn. 

deck,  n.  [D.  dek.  See  deck,  t\]  1.  A  covering.  Obs. 

2.  The  floorlike  platform  of  a  horizontal  section,  or  com¬ 
partment,  of  a  ship.  The  deck  names  in  modern  mer¬ 
chant  vessels  vary  so  greatly  that  no  exact  statement  regard¬ 
ing  them  can  be  given  that  is  entirely  uniform,  though  certain 

feneral  types  are  observed.  Small  vessels  have  but  one  deck 
the  main  deck),  and  are  called  single-deck  vessels.  Where  the 
single  deck  steps  to  a  higher  level  alt  the  vessel  is  called  a  raised- 
quarter-deck  vessel  ;  where  there  are  two  steps  the  vessel  is  a 
well-deck  vessel.  Two-deck  vessels  have  a  main  and  lower  deck. 
The  decks  of  a  three-deck  vessel  are  the  upper  deck  (weather 
deck  ).  those  below  being  main  deck,  lower  deck,  orlop  deck,  and 
platform  deck.  The  decks  of  a  hurricane-deck  vessel  are  the  hur¬ 
ricane  deck  < weather  deck),  and  below  main,  lower,  orlop,  and 
platform  deck.  In  the  large  merchant  vessels  the  decks  are 
named  from  the  weather  deck  that  designates  the  type  of  vessel. 
Thus,  the  decks  of  a  shelter-deck  vessel  are  shelter  deck  (  weather 
deck),  and  below  this  the  upper,  main,  lower,  orlop,  and  plat¬ 
form  deck,  and  above  the  shelter  deck  there  may  be  bridge  deck, 
promenade  deck,  and  boat  deck.  The  decks  of'  a  spar-deck  ves¬ 
sel  are  spar  deck  (weather  deck),  and  below  main,  lower,  orlop, 
and  platform  deck,  and  above  the  spar  deck  there  may  be  bridge 
deck,  promenade  deck,  and  boat  deck.  In  naval  usage  :  a  The 
highest  deck  extending  from  stem  to  stern  is  the  main  deck.  A 
partial  deck  above  the  main  deck  at  the  bow  is  called  the  forecastle 
deck  :  at  the  stern,  poop  deck  ;  amidships,  upper  deck.  The 
name  upper  deck  is  also  applied  to  such  a  partial  deck  extending 
from  the  waist  to  either  bow  or  stern,  in  which  case  the  name 
forecastle  deck  ox  poop  deck ,  ns  the  case  may  be.  is  not  used.  A 
partial  deck  above  the  main  deck  amidships,  the  space  under 
which  is  not  inclosed,  or  consists  of  small  compartments,  is 
called  bridge  deck,  b  The  first  deck  below  the  main  deck,  which 
is  used  primarily  for  berthing  purposes,  and  on  which  no  guns, 
or  light  rapid-fire  guns  only,  are  carried,  is  called  the  berth  deck. 
This  is  usually  the  deck  at  or  next  above  the  water  line. 
A  complete  deck  on  which  guns  are  carried  between  the  main 
deck  _  l1  the  berth  deck  is  called  the  gun  deck,  or  if  there  are 
two  bUv.ii  decks  the  gun  deck  and  the  lower  deck,  respectively, 
c  A  partial  deck  below  the  berth  deck,  if  located  on  or  above  the 
protective  deck  or  the  water-tight  deck,  is  called  the  orlop  deck  : 
if  below  the  protective  deck  or  the  water-tight  deck,  the  plat¬ 
form.  If  there  are  two  platforms,  at  different  levels,  they  are 
upper  and  lower  platform.  Where  there  is  no  protective  or 
water-tight  deck,  the  same  nomenclature  is  followed,  the  deck 
below  the  berth  deck  being  called  the  orlop  deck,  d  A  deck  of 
extra  strength  and  thickness  of  plating,  worked  for  protective 
purposes,  is  called  the  protective  deck,  e  The  deck  with  slop¬ 
ing  or  curved  sides  in  similar  vessels,  worked  similarly  to  a  pro¬ 
tective  deck,  but  not  of  extra  strength  and  thickness  above 
structural  requirements,  is  called  the  water-tight  deck,  f  A 
deck  worked  for  protective  purposes  below  the  protective  deck 
and  as  a  separate  construction,  and  not  as  plating  on  lower  side 
of  the  protective-deck  beams,  is  called  the  splinter  deck- 
3.  A  flat  space  or  floor  resembling,  or  likened  to,  a  ship’s 
deck,  esp.  when  exposed  to  the  open  air,  as  the  top  of  a 
mansard  roof  or  curb  roof  when  made  nearly  flat,  the  roof 
of  a  railroad  passenger  car,  etc.  ;  in  mining,  the  platform 
of  a  cage.  Cf.  deck  bridge. 

4.  A  pack  or  set  of  playing  cards  ;  also,  the  cards  of  a  pack 
left  over  after  the  deal. 

The  king  was  slyly  fingered  from  the  deck.  Shak. 

6.  A  heap  or  store.  Obs. 

between  du  \  ’tween  decks,  the  space,  or  in 

the  is  of  a  vessel, 

deck  ,n  \T  i-fi  cam  supporting  the  deck,  having 
a  ey  ge  opposite  to  the  flange, 

deck  br  <!  ~  a.  j  A  bridge  carrying  the  track 

on  t  ng.  from  a  through  bridge, 

with!  u  '1  lords,  between  the  girders, 

decke  1.  Ad.  ,  specif.,  Her having  edges 

0f  an,  ithers  of  a  bird ). 

2.  Hi.  i  dm  k  r  decks. 

deck'er  Yc'or).  1.  One  * '.at  decks,  or  adorns  ;  a  cov- 
erer ;  as,  a  table  decker. 

2.  A  vesse’  w  ch  has  a  deed  or  decks;  —  used  esp.  in 
compo  itioi  ’  /  a  thr ee-decker. 

3.  o,lt  dway  or  log  deck. 


de-cl'siv. 

de-ci'so-r 

Decisive.  .  •  V 

de-cist',  f  <  .  < 
de  cit'i  ze 
||  De  Ci'vi- 
te  de'I ). 

City  of  God  of  a  famous! 


r-  tgious  work  by  St.  Augustine. 

deck.  Obs.  or  'dial.  Eng.  var. 

t»f  Y' IKE. 

de  k  curb.  Arch.  Acurbsup- 
..ng  a  roof  deck, 
aeck 'el.  Var.  of  deckle. 
lit”!  feather.  Bool.  One  of  the 
two  i  sntral  tail  feathers  of  abird. 


deck  floor.  Arch.  A  floor  which  serves  also  as  a  roof,  as  of 
a  belfry  or  balcony. 

deck  hand-  A  common  sailor,  esp.  one  employed  on 
steamers  or  coasting  vessels. 

deck  hook  A  horizontal  knee  or  frame,  in  the  bow  of  a 
ship,  on  which  the  forward  part  of  the  deck  rests, 
deck  house.  Naut.  A  house,  cabin,  or  saloon  erected  on  the 
upper  deck. 

deck'ing  (dSk'Tng),  n.  1.  Ornament ;  adornment. 

2.  The  material  forming  a  deck,  and  its  fashioning, 
decking  chain.  A  long  chain  used  in  loading  or  piling 
logs  by  horse  power. 

deok'le  (dgk'’l),  n.  Also  deck'el,  dek'le  [Cf.  G.  deckel 
cover,  lid.]  Paper  Making,  a  A  separate  thin  wooden 
frame  used  to  form  the  border  of  a  hand  mold,  b  A  curb 
on  either  side  of  the  apron  in  a  paper  machine  to  confine 
the  flowing  pulp  and  so  determine  the  width  of  the  paper, 
deckle  edge.  The  rough,  untrimmed  edge  of  paper  left 
by  the  deckle ;  also,  a  rough  edge  in  imitation  of  this, 
deck'le-edgfd'  (-ej d' ),  a.  Having  a  deckle  edge;  as, 
deckle-edged  paper  ;  a  deckle-edged  book, 
dock  log.  Nav.  In  the  United  States  navy,  a  book  in 
which  the  items  of  the  log  are  entered,  by  the  officer  of 
the  watch  at  the  end  of  the  watch.  It  corresponds  to  the 
old  log  slate. 

deck  molding  or  moulding.  Arch.  The  molded  finish  of 
the  edge  of  a  deck,  making  the  junction  with  the  lower 
slope  of  the  roof. 

deck'-pierc  ing  (-per' sing),  a.  Designed,  or  fitted,  to 
penetrate  a  vessel’s  deck. 

deck-piercing  shell,  Ordnance ,  a  shell  designed  for  use  prin¬ 
cipally  witli  large  coast  mortars,  carrying  a  bursting 
charge  of  high  explosive  and  intended  by  vertical,  or  high- 
angle,  fire  to  penetrate  the  protective  deck  plating  of  ves¬ 
sels  and  burst  within.  It  has  a  soft  steel  cap. 
deck  roof.  Arch.  A  nearly  flat  roof  not  surmounted  by 
parapet  walls. 

deck  sheet.  Naut.  A  sheet  leading  from  the  clew  of  a  top¬ 
mast  studding  sail  to  the  deck, 
deck  Stopper.  Naut.  A  stopper  fastened  to  the  deck,  used 
to  hold  the  cable  when  the  anchor  is  down, 
deck  stringer.  Shipbuilding.  A  wide  plate  riveted  to  the 
extremities  of  each  tier  of  beams  to  connect  them  to  the 
side  of  the  ship  and  to  each  other, 
deck  transom.  Shipbuilding.  The  transom  into  which 
the  deck  is  framed. 

de-claim'  (de-klam'),  v.  i.  ;  de  claimed'  (-klamd') ;  de¬ 
claiming.  [L.  declamare  ;  de  -J-  clamare  to  cry  out :  cf. 
F .  declamer.  See  claim.]  1.  To  speak  rhetorically;  to 
make  a  formal  speech  or  oration  ;  to  harangue  ;  specif.,  to 
recite  a  speech,  poem,  etc.,  in  public  as  an  elocutionary  ex¬ 
ercise  ;  as,  the  students  declaim  twice  a  week. 

2.  To  speak  for  rhetorical  display;  to  speak  pompously, 
noisily,  or  theatrically  ;  to  make  an  empty  speech  ;  to  re¬ 
hearse  trite  arguments  in  debate  ;  to  rant. 

Grenville  seized  the  opportunity  to  declaim  on  the  repeal  of 
the  stamp  act.  Bancroft. 

de  claim',  v.  t.  1.  To  utter  in  public  ;  to  deliver  in  a  rhe¬ 
torical  or  set  manner. 

2  To  defend  by  declamation  ;  to  advocate  loudly.  Obs. 
“  Declaims  his  cause.”  South. 

3.  To  denounce.  Obs. 

dec  la-ma'tion  (dgk'la-ma'shwn),  n.  [L.  declamatio :  cf. 
F.  declamation.  See  declaim.]  1.  Act  or  art  of  declaim¬ 
ing  ;  rhetorical  delivery ;  haranguing  ;  loud  speaking  in 
public;  esp.,  recitation  of  selected  speeches,  etc.,  as  a 
school  exercise ;  as,  the  practice  of  declamation  by  students. 

The  public  listened  with  little  emotion,  but  with  much  civil¬ 
ity,  to  five  acts  of  monotonous  declamation.  Macaulay. 

2  A  set  speech  or  harangue  ;  declamatory  discourse. 

3.  Pretentious  rhetorical  display,  with  more  sound  than 
sense  ;  as,  mere  declamation. 

4.  Music.  The  fit  rhetorical  rendering  of  words  in  singing. 
de-clam'a-to-ry(de-kl5m'd-to-rT),  a.  [L.  declamalorius :  cf. 

F.  decla matoire.]  1.  Pertaining  to  declamation  ;  treated 
in  the  manner  of  a  rhetorician  ;  as,  a  declamatory  theme. 
2.  Characterized  by  rhetorical  display ;  pretentiously  rhe¬ 
torical ;  bombastic;  noisy;  as,  a  declamatory  way  or  style, 
de-clar'ant  (de-klfir'ant),  n.  [Cf.  F.  declarant ,  p.  pr.] 
One  who  makes  a  declaration,  esp.  in  a  legal  action, 
dec'la-ra'tion  (dSk'ld-ra'sh&n),  n.  [F.  declaration ,  fr.  L. 
declaration  fr.  declarare.  See  declare.]  1.  Act  of  eluci¬ 
dating  ;  interpretation;  also,  description  ;  exposition.  Obs. 

2.  Act  of  declaring,  proclaiming,  or  publicly  announcing  ; 
explicit  assertion;  undisguised  token  of  a  ground  or  side 
taken  on  any  subject ;  proclamation;  exposition;  as,  the 
declaration  of  an  opinion;  a  declaration  of  war;  declara¬ 
tion  of  a  dividend,  etc. 

3.  That  which  is  declared  or  proclaimed  ;  announcement ; 
formal  expression  ;  avowal ;  also,  the  document  or  instru¬ 
ment  containing  such  statement  or  proclamation  ;  as,  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  (see  below,  ill  Phrases)  is  now 
preserved  in  Washington,  D.  C. 

Declarations  of  mercy  and  love  ...  in  the  Gospel.  Tillotson. 

In  1771!  the  Americans  laid  before  Europe  that  noble  Declara¬ 
tion,  which  ought  to  be  hung  up  in  the  nursery  of  every  king, 
and  blazoned  on  the  porch  of  every  royal  palace.  Buckle. 

4.  Law.  In  common-law  practice,  the  first  pleading  in  an 
action,  consisting  of  the  plaintiff’s  statement  in  order  and  at 
large  of  his  cause  of  complaint  and  demand  for  relief  ;  the 
narration  of  the  plaintiff’s  case  containing  the  count,  or 
counts.  Originally  in  England  the  declaration  was  distin¬ 
guished  from  count  (see  count,  1st  n.,  4).  The  parts  of  a 
declaration  are :  the  title,  giving  the  name  of  the  court  and 
term  ;  the  venue,  or  county  or  district  in  which  the  action 
is  laid  ;  the  commencement/giving  the  parties  and  the  capac¬ 
ities  in  which  they  appear,  and  the  necessary  facts  as  to  the 
summoning  of  the  defendant  and  the  form  of  the  action  ; 
the  statement,  or  body,  giving  the  facts  on  which  the  cause 
of  action  is  based  ;  and  the  conclusion,  giving  the  damage 
and  demand  for  relief  ;  and  in  some  cases,  the  profert,  as  of 
letters  testamentary,  and  the  pledges  of  prosecution,  giving 
the  plaintiff’s  undertaking  to  pursue  the  action  to  judg¬ 
ment.  The  declaration  corresponds  to  the  complaint  of 
code  practice,  the  bill  in  equity,  the  libel  (narratio)  of  the 
Civil  law,  and  allegations  of  the  ecclesiastical  courts. 

5-  Scots  Law.  In  criminal  proceedings,  the  (voluntary) 
statement  made  by  an  accused  person  at  his  preliminary 
examination,  taken  in  writing  and  signed  by  the  judge 
and  at  least  two  witnesses. 


6.  Law.  A  solemn  statement  allowed  in  most  jurisdictions 
to  be  made  by  witnesses,  etc.,  instead  of  the  oath,  and 
subjecting  them  to  perjury  for  its  violation. 

7.  Racing.  A  formal  withdrawal  of  a  horse  from  a  race 
in  which  it  has  been  entered. 

8.  Card  Playing,  a  In  b«5zique  and  other  games,  an  an¬ 
nouncement  during  the  play  of  points  scored  by  a  player, 
b  Bridge.  The  announcement  of  the  trump  suit  by  dealer 
or  dummy. 

Declaration  of  Breda  (bra-dii'),  a  declaration  of  amnesty  and 
religious  liberty  issued  from  Breda  in  the  Netherlands  by 
Charles  II.  in  April,  1660,,  just  before  the  Restoration.  —  D. 
of  Independence,  the  public  act  in  which  the  Second  Conti¬ 
nental  Congress  declared  the  thirteen  North  American 
colonies  to  be  free  and  independent  states  and  repudiated 
any  connection  with  Great  Britain.  It  was  passed  on 
July  4,  1776.  by  the  vote  of  all  the  colonies  save  New  York, 
which  ratified  it  on  July  9,  1776.  It  was  signed  on  August 

2,  1776,  by  representatives  of  Connecticut,  Delaware, 
Georgia,  Maryland,  Massachusetts,  New  Hampshire,  New 
Jersey,  New  *York,  North  Carolina,  Pennsylvania,  Rhode 
Island.  South  Carolina,  and  Virginia.  A  declaration  of  in¬ 
dependence  of  Great  Britain  is  said  to  have  been  made  by 
the  citizens  of  Mecklenburg  County,  N.  C.,  in  May,  1775. 
Resolutions  of  independence  had  been  offered  in  Congress 
in  June,  1776.  —  D.  of  Indulgence.  Eng.  Hist,  a  A  proclama¬ 
tion  by  Charles  II.  in  1673  suspending  all  penal  laws 
against  dissenters.  Parliament  held  that  the  king  had  no 
constitutional  right  to  suspend  ecclesiastical  penal  stat¬ 
utes  and  he  was  forced  to  withdraw  the  declaration,  b  A 
proclamation  by  James  II.  in  1687,  on  his  sole  authority, 
annulling  all  religious  tests  and  all  penal  enactments 
against  dissenters.  —  D.  of  Paris,  a  statement  of  the  rules 
of  maritime  law  to  be  applied  in  case  of  war,  made  and 
signed  by  the  plenipotentiaries  of  Great  Britain,  France, 
Prussia,  Austria,  Russia,  Sardinia,  and  Turkey,  at  Paris, 
April  16, 1856.  It  declared  that :  (1)  Privateering  is  and 
remains  abolished.  (2)  The  neutral  flag  covers  the  enemy’s 
goods,  except  contraband  of  war.  (3)  Neutral  goods,  ex¬ 
cept  contraband  of  war,  are  not  liable  to  capture  under 
the  enemy’s  flag.  (4)  Blockades  to  be  binding  must  be 
effective.  It  has  been  since  acceded  to  by  practically  all 
maritime  states.— d.  of  rights,  a  A  formal  declaration 
enumerating  somew  hat  in  detail  the  rights  of  the  citizen 
which  the  government  of  a  state  must  respect.  Tiedeman. 
—  b  Eng.  Hist.  See  bill  of  rights.  —  D.  of  St.  Petersburg, 
a  declaration  by  which  nearly  all  the  European  states  in 
1868  renounced  the  use,  in  case  of  war  between  themselves, 
of  any  projectile  of  a  weight  below  14  ounces  which  is 
either  explosive  or  charged  with  fulminating  or  inflam¬ 
mable  substances.  —  d.  of  trust  or  use,  Law ,  an  acknowl¬ 
edgment,  usually  in  writing,  by  one  holding  or  taking 
title  to  property,  that  he  holds  the  property  in  trust 
for,  or  to  the  use  of,  another.  Although  it  passes  the 
equitable  title,  a  declaration  of  trust  is  not  technically  a 
grant.  —  d.  of  war,  a  formal  announcement  by  one  sover¬ 
eignty  or  state  of  the  beginning  of  hostilities  against  an¬ 
other,  whether  by  a  public  proclamation,  or,  as  formerly 
under  primitive  custom,  by  the  mouth  of  heralds.  The  an¬ 
nouncement  may  either  precede  or  follow  overt  acts  of  hos¬ 
tility.  In  the  United  States  the  power  to  declare  war  is 
vested  in  Congress  by  the  Constitution  (Art.  I.  sec.  8,  cl.  11.) 

de  clar'a  tive  (de-kl5r'd-tlv),  a.  [L.  declarative :  cf.  F. 
declaratif .]  1.  Making  clear;  elucidating.  Obs. 

2-  Making  declaration;  explanatory;  assertive;  declara¬ 
tory.  “  Declarative  laws.”  Baker. 

3.  Declared;  made  knowm ;  manifested;  as,  the  declara¬ 
tive  glory  of  God. 

de-clar'a-tor  (de-kl5r'd-ter),  n.  [F.  acte  dSclaratoire.] 
Scots  Law.  A  declaratory  statement  ;  hence,  a  form  of 
action  by  which  some  right,  violated  or  threatened,  is 
prayed  to  be  judicially  declared  in  favor  of  the  pursuer,  but 
not  praying  anything  to  be  done  or  paid  by  the  defendant. 

de-clar'a-to-ry  (-to-rT),  a.  [Cf.  F.  declaratoire.']  1.  Mak¬ 
ing  declaration  ;  manifesting  ;  affirmative  ;  expressive  ; 
as,  a  clause  declaratory  of  the  will  of  the  legislature. 

2.  Specif.  :  Law.  a  Declaring  what  is  the  existing  law  ; 
as,  declaratory  law ;  a  declaratory  act ;  —  distinguished  from 
remedial,  b  Scots  Law.  Designating,  pertaining  to,  or  of 
the  nature  of,  an  action  of  declarator. 

de  clare'  (de-klfir'),  v.  t.  ;  de-clared'  (-klfird') ;  de-clar'- 
ing  (-klSr'Tng).  [F.  declarer ,  from  L.  declarare;  de-\- 
clarctre  to  make  clear,  clarus  clear,  bright.  See  clear.] 

1.  To  make  clear;  to  free  from  obscurity.  Obs.  “To 

declare  this  a  little.”  Boyle. 

2.  To  make  known  by  language  ;  to  communicate  or  man¬ 
ifest  to  others  explicitly  and  plainly,  whether  by  acts, 
words,  writing,  or  signs  ;  to  publish  ;  proclaim  ;  announce. 

This  day  1  have  begot  whom  I  declare 

My  only  Son.  Milton. 

The  heavens  declare  the  glory  of  God.  Ps.  xix.  1. 

3.  To  make  declaration  of;  to  assert;  to  affirm;  to  set 
forth  ;  to  avow  ;  as,  he  declares  the  story  to  be  false. 

I  the  Lord  .  .  .  declare  things  that  are  right.  Is.  xlv.  19. 

4.  To  make  full  statement  of  (goods,  etc.,  subject  to  taxes, 
duties,  etc.) ;  to  name  (dutiable  or  taxable  property)  as 
being  in  one’s  possession  or  ownership. 

5.  To  clear  (some  one)  of  an  accusation.  Obs. 

6.  Racing.  To  announce  the  withdrawal  of  (a  horse)  from 
a  race  in  which  it  has  been  entered. 

7.  Card  Playing,  a  In  bezique  and  other  games,  to  an¬ 
nounce  (the  points  already  made  by  a  player),  usually  by 
laying  the  scoring  cards  face  upward  upon  the  table,  b  To 
make  (a  certain  suit)  trumps,  as  at  bridge. 

8.  Cricket.  To  order  (an  innings)  closed  or  ended  before 
the  usual  ten  wickets  have  fallen.  This  is  often  done  by  a 
captain  when  his  side  has  made  enough  runs  to  be  reason¬ 
ably  assured  of  winning  the  match,  esp.  when  there  is  a 
limited  time  to  get  the  other  side  out. 

9.  Billiards.  =  call,  v.  t.,  20.  Brit. 

Syn. —Affirm,  aver,  asseverate,  assert,  maintain;  pub¬ 
lish.  advertise,  herald,  blazon,  bruit.  —  Declare,  an¬ 
nounce,  proclaim,  promulgate.  To  declare  is  to  make 
known  explicitly  and  plainly,  esp.  in  a  formal  and  public 
manner ;  as,  to  declare  one’s  intentions,  to  declare  one’s 
self  satisfied,  to  declare  war.  To  announce  is  to  declare  by 
anticipation  or  to  make  known  publicly,  esp.  for  the  first 
time  ;  as,  to  announce  a  forthcoming  book,  a  public  meet¬ 
ing,  a  discovery,  to  announce  dinner,  to  announce  the  ar¬ 
rival  or  entrance  of  a  distinguished  visitor.  To  proclaim 
is  to  announce  with  the  widest  publicity  ;  as,  “  He  hath 
sent  me  ...  to  proclaim  liberty  to  the  captives  ”  {Is. 


deckle  strap.  =  deckle  b. 
deck  pipe.  Naut.  A  pipe 
through  which  the  cable  is  paid 
into  the  chain  locker, 
deck  plate.  Naut.  Any  plate  in 
the  deck  surrounding  an  open¬ 
ing  for  a  pipe,  mast,  or  the  like, 
deckt.  Decked.  Ref.  Sp. 


deck  tackle.  See  tackle. 
deck  watch.  Naut.  A  second- 
rate  timepiece  for  deck  use. 
decl.  Abbr.  Declension;  declen¬ 
sional. 

de-claim'ant,  n.  Declaimer.  R. 
de-claimd'.  Declaimed,  lief.  Sp. 
de-claim'er.  n.  One  who  de¬ 


claims  ;  a  haranguer. 

|[  decla-man'do  (da'kla-man'- 
ao;  dek'la-nittn'-),  adv.  [It.,  p. 
pr.]  Music.  In  declamatory  style. 
dec'la-ma/tor  (dgk'la-ma/t?r), 
n.  [L.J  A  declaimer.  Obs. 
de-clam'a-to-ri-ness,  n.  See 

-NESS. 


de-clar'a-ble  (dC-klar'd-b’l),  a. 

See  -able. 

da-clar'a-tiv.  Declarative.  R.  S. 
de-clar'a-tive,  n.  One  that  is 
declaratory.  [clarative.I 
de-clar'a-tive-ly,  adv.  of  de-| 
de-clar'a-to-rl-fy,  adv.  of  de¬ 
claratory. 


food,  fobt ;  out,  oil ,  chair  ;  go ;  sing,  ii)k  ;  4*en,  thin;  nature,  verdure  (250) ;  k  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144) ;  boN  ;  yet ;  zh  =  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Guide. 

Full  explanations  of  Abbreviations,  Signs,  etc.,  immediately  precede  tbe  1  ocabulary. 


DECLARE 


580 


DECORATE 


is i,  1);  “  Hoar  her  black  trumpet  through  the  land  pro¬ 
claim ”  (Pope).  To  promulgate  is  to  proclaim  or  make 
known  more  widely  (often  in  an  official  way)  what  is  al¬ 
ready  known  by  some  persons ;  as,  to  promulgate  a  decree, 
a  doctrine ;  “  With  little  disguise  a  new  opposite  command- 
meut, 4  Thou  shalt  steal,’  is  everywhere  promulgated  ”  ( Car¬ 
lyle).  See  PUBLISH,  AFFIRM,  ASSERT,  ALLEGE, 
to  declare  off,  to  announce  formally  to  be  off,  as  a  bet ;  in¬ 
transitively,  to  recede;  to  withdraw;  to  back  out.  — to  d. 
one’s  self,  to  avow  one’s  opinion  ;  to  show  openly  what  one 
thinks,  or  which  side  he  espouses;  to  manifest  or  disclose 
one’s  true  character,  one’s  identity,  or  the  like,  —  to  d.  to 
win  with,  in  racing,  where  one  stable  has  two  or  more  horses 
entered  and  starting  in  one  race,  to  announce  with  (which 
one)  the  race  will  be  won.  if  possible,  so  far  as  its  stable 
companions  are  concerned. 

de  clare'  (de-kl&r'),  v.  i.  1.  To  make  exposition  (of).  Obs. 

2.  To  make  a  declaration,  or  an  open  and  explicit  avowal ; 
to  proclaim  one’s  self;  —  often  with  for  or  against;  as, 
Washington  declared  for  his  country  against  his  king. 

3.  Law.  To  make  a  declaration  as  plaintiff  in  an  action  at 
law  ;  as,  the  plaintiff  declares  in  trespass.  See  declara¬ 
tion,  n.,  5. 

4.  Cricket.  To  declare  an  innings.  See  declare,  v.  t .,  8. 
de  clared'  (de-kl&rd'),  p.  a.  Openly  avowed  or  made  known. 

declared  game.  Billiards.  =  call  game.  Brit.  —  d.  trump, 
Whist ,  a  trump  suit  announced  in  advance  of  the  play,  thus 
dispensing  with  the  turned  trump. 

—  de-clar'ed-ly  (-klSr'Sd-li),  adv.  —  de-clar'ed-ness.  n. 
de-class'  (de-klas'),  v.  t. ;  de-classed'  (-klast') ;  de-class'- 

ing  [Cf.  F.  declasser.]  To  remove  from  a  class ;  to  sep¬ 
arate  or  degrade  from  one’s  class,  esp.  one’s  social  class ; 

—  chiefly  used  in  p.  p. ;  as,  in  both  society  and  business 
he  was  one  of  the  declassed. 

de-clen'sion  (de-klSn'shftn),  n.  [Apparently  fr.  F.  decli- 
naison,  fr.  L.  declinalio ,  fr.  declinare.  See  decline  ;  cf. 
declination.]  1.  Act  or  state  of  declining  ;  declination  ; 
descent ;  slope. 

The  declension  of  the  land  from  that  place  to  the  sea.  T.  Bumet. 

2.  A  falling  off  towards  a  worse  state  ;  a  downward  tend¬ 
ency  ;  deterioration ;  decay ;  as,  the  declension  of  virtue, 
of  science,  of  a  state,  etc. 

3.  Act  of  courteously  refusing;  act  of  declining;  a  de¬ 
clinature  ;  refusal ;  as,  the  detlension  of  a  nomination. 

4.  Gram.  Inflection  of  nouns,  adjectives,  etc.,  according  to 
the  grammatical  cases  ;  also,  the  inflectional  class  of  a  word 
declined  by  cases ;  as,  the  first  or  the  second  declension  of 
nouns,  adjectives,  etc. ;  or  the  rehearsing  of  a  word  as  de¬ 
clined  .  The  nominative  was  anciently  held  to  be  the  prima¬ 
ry  and  original  form,  and  was  likened  to  a  perpendicular 
line,  from  which  the  variations,  or  oblique  cases,  were  re¬ 
garded  as  fallings  away  (hence  called  casus ,  cases,  or  fall¬ 
ings)  ;  and  an  enumerating  of  the  various  forms,  being  a 
sort  of  progressive  descent  from  the  noun’s  upright  form, 
was  hence  called  a  declension.  By  a  later  extension  of 
meaning  case  was  applied  also  to  the  nominative. 

6.  Magnetism,  a  Formerly,  magnetic  dip.  b  =  decli¬ 
nation,  8. 

de  clen'sion-al  (de-klSn'shim-fil),  a.  Pertaining  to  de¬ 
clension.  —  de  clen'sion-al-ly,  adv. 
de  clln'a  ble  (de-klin'd-b’l),  a.  [Cf.  F.  declinable.  See 
decline.]  Capable  of  being  declined;  admitting  of  de¬ 
clension  or  inflection  ;  as,  declinable  parts  of  speech. 
dec'U-nant  (dSk'lT-nant).  a.  [F .  dec l inant.]  Her.  Having 
the  tail  hanging  straight  downwards  ;  —  said  of  a  serpent, 
dec'li-nate  (dgk'lT-nat)  )  a.  [L.  declinatus ,  p.  p.  of  decli- 
dec'll  nat  ed  (-nat'gd)  )  nave.  See  decline.]  Bent  down¬ 
ward  or  aside  ;  specif.,  Bot .,  bending  downward  in  a  curve, 
dec  ll-na'tion  (-na'slmn),  7i.  [L.  declinalio  a  bending  aside, 
an  avoiding  :  cf.  F.  declination  a  decadence.  See  declen¬ 
sion.]  1.  Act  of  deviating,  or  turning  aside;  swerving; 
obliquity. 

The  declination  of  atoms  in  their  descent.  Bentley. 

2.  Act  or  state  of  falling  off,  or  declining,  from  excellence 

or  perfection  ;  deterioration  ;  decay  ;  decline.  “  The  dec¬ 
lination  of  a  monarchy.”  Bacon. 

3.  Act  or  state  of  bending  downward;  inclination;  as, 
declination  of  the  head. 

4-  Act  or  state  of  declining,  or  refusing;  withdrawal; 
refusal ;  averseness. 

The  queen’s  declination  from  marriage.  Stow. 

5-  Astron.  The  angular  distance  of  any  object  from  the 
celestial  equator,  measured  either  northward  or  southward 
on  an  hour  circle. 

6.  Dialing.  The  arc  of  the  horizon,  contained  between  a 
vertical  circle  and  the  prime  vertical  if  reckoned  from  the 
east  or  west,  or  between  the  meridian  and  the  vertical 
circle  if  reckoned  from  the  north  or  south. 

7.  Gram.  Inflection  of  a  word  ;  declension.  See  decline, 
v.  t.,  4. 

8.  Magnetism.  The  angle  which  the  magnetic  needle 
makes  with  the  geographical  meridian.  It  is  said  to  be 
east  or  west,  according  as  the  needle  points  to  the  east  or 
west  of  the  geographical  pole. 

declination  axis-  Astron.  In  an  equatorial,  the  axis 
mounted  perpendicular  to  the  polar  axis,  to  one  end  of 
which  is  fastened  the  telescope  and  to  the  other  the  decli¬ 
nation  circle. 

declination  circle-  Astron.  a  The  graduated  circle  on 
the  declination  axis  of  an  equatorial,  from  which  declina¬ 
tions  are  Mad.  b  A  great  circle  of  the  celestial  sphere, 
along  which  declinations  are  measured  ;  an  hour  circle, 
declination  compass  Physics.  A  compass  combined 
wjtli  a  telescope  (for  determining  the  astronomical  meridi¬ 
an),  used  for  finding  the  declination  of  the  magnetic  needle, 
dec'll-na'tor  (dgk'li-na'ter),  n.  [Cf.  F.  declinateur.  See 
decline.]  1.  An  instrument  for  taking  the  declination  or 
angle  which  a  plane  makes  with  the  horizontal  plane. 

2.  A  dissentient.  Rare. 

de-clin'a-to-ry  (de-klin'd-to-rT),  a.  [LL.  declinatorius ,  fr. 
L.  declinare :  cf.  F.  declinatoire.]  Containing  or  involv¬ 
ing  a  declination  or  refusal,  as  of  submission  to  a  charge  or 
sentence.  —  declinatory  plea,  Law,  a  dilatory  plea  denying 
the  court’s  jurisdiction  ;  esp.,  the  plea  of  benefit  of  clergy, 
which  could  be  pleaded  in  bar  of  execution  only,  abolished 


de-clare'ment,  n.  Declaration. 
Obs. 

de-clar'er  (dS-klar'fr),  n.  One 
who  declares  something. 

JJ  dd'clas  sg'  (da'kla'sa'),  <*• 
[F.]  Declassed, 
dd'clas'sg'.d^clas  sde'(da/klA/- 
sa'),  n.  [F.]  A  declassed  person. 
II  de  clau'so  frac'to  (de  klO'zo 
Irak 'to).  I'LL.]  Of  broken  close; 
—  used  of  the  old  action  against 
a  trespasser  upon  real  property, 
de-cler'i-cal-ize,  v.  t.  See  de-,  4. 


de-clin'al  (dP-klTnV/l).  n.  A 
declining  ;  a  refusal.  Rare. 
de-clin'al,  a.  1.  Declining  ; 
sloping. 

2.  Declinable.  Ohs.  [lination.l 
dec  li  na'tion-al.o.  Pert.todec-| 
declination  parallel.  See  pah- 
A LLE L  OF  DECLINATION, 
de-clin'a-to-ry,  n.  Law.  A  de- 
clinntory  plea. 

de-clin'ed  ness,  ??.  See -ness. 
de-cll'no-graph  (d  ?-k  1  T'n  i*>- 
grdf),  n.  [L.  declinare  to  decline 


by  6  &  7  Geo.  IV.  c.  28.  §  6  (1826),  or  of  sanctuary,  abolished 
completely  by  21  James  I.  c.  28  (1623). 
de-clin'a  ture  (de-klin'd-tur),  n.  1.  Scots  Law.  A  plea 
denying  jurisdiction,  or  the  privilege  of  such  a  plea. 

2.  Act  of  declining,  or  refusing;  as,  declinature  of  an  office, 
de-cline'  (de-klin'),  v.  i.  ;  de-clined'  (-klind') ;  de-clin'- 
ing  (-klin'Tng).  [ME.  declinen  to  bend  down,  lower, 
sink,  decline  (a  noun),  F.  decliner  to  decline,  refuse,  fr. 
L.  declinare  to  turn  aside,  inflect  (a  part  of  speech),  avoid  ; 
de  -f-  clinare  to  incline  ;  akin  to  E.  lean.  See  lean,  v.  i.] 

1.  To  turn  or  bend  aside;  to  deviate;  stray;  withdraw; 
as,  a  line  that  declines  from  straightness ;  conduct  that  de¬ 
clines  from  sound  morals. 

Yet  do  I  not  decline  from  thy  testimonies.  Ps.  cxix.  1.57. 

2.  To  tend  or  draw  towards  a  close,  decay,  or  extinction  ; 
to  tend  to  a  less  perfect  state  ;  to  become  diminished  or 
impaired  ;  to  fail ;  sink  ;  diminish  ;  lessen  ;  as,  the  day  de¬ 
clines  ;  virtue  declines  ;  religion  declines  ;  business  declines. 

That  empire  must  decline 

"Whose  chief  support  and  sinews  are  of  coin.  Waller. 

3.  To  bend  or  lean  downward  ;  to  take  a  downward  direc¬ 
tion  ;  to  bend  over  or  hang  down,  as  from  weakness,  de¬ 
spondency,  etc.  ;  hence,  fig.,  to  sink  or  stoop,  as  to  an  un¬ 
worthy  object.  “  With  declining  head.”  Stiatc.  “  [Eyes] 
declining  towards  the  ground.”  Fielding. 

Disdaining  to  decline , 

Slowly  he  falls,  amidst  triumphant  cries.  Byron. 
The  ground  .  .  .  became  broken  and  declined  rapidly.  Scott. 

4.  To  turn  away  ;  to  shun  consent;  to  refuse  ;  — the  oppo¬ 
site  of  accept  or  consent ;  as,  he  declined ,  upon  principle. 

5.  To  tend  or  incline  (to)  ;  to  be  favorable.  Obs. 

6.  To  descend  in  lineage.  Obs.  <&  R.  Oxf.  E.  D. 

7.  Astron.  To  deviate  from  the  celestial  equator  (or,  for¬ 
merly,  from  the  ecliptic) ;  to  have  declination,  or  latitude. 

de  cline',  v.  t.  1.  To  bend  downward  ;  to  bring,  or  move, 
down ;  to  depress ;  to  cause  to  bend,  bow,  or  fall ;  hence, 
Obs.,  to  degrade  ;  debase. 

In  melancholy  deep,  with  head  declined.  Thomson. 

And  now  fair  Phoebus  gan  decline  in  haste 

His  weary  wagon  to  the  western  vale.  Spenser. 

2.  To  cause  to  decrease  or  diminish.  Obs.  “You  have 

declined  his  means.”  Beau,  de  FI. 

3.  To  put  or  turn  aside  ;  to  turn  off  or  away  from  ;  to  re¬ 
fuse  to  undertake  or  comply  with  ;  to  reject  ;  to  shun  ;  to 
avoid  ;  as,  to  decline  an  offer  ;  to  decline  a  contest. 

Could  I 

Decline  this  dreadful  hour  ?  Massinger. 

4.  Gram.  To  inflect,  or  rehearse  in  order  the  changes  of 
grammatical  form  of ;  as,  to  decline  a  noun  or  an  adjec¬ 
tive  ;  —  now  restricted  to  case  inflection,  but  formerly  ap¬ 
plied  also  to  conjugation. 

5-  To  run  through  from  first  to  last ;  to  repeat  like  a 
schoolboy  declining  a  noun.  Rare.  Shak. 

Syn.  — Reject,  repudiate,  repel.  —  Decline,  refuse  agree 
in  expressing  tne  opposite  of  consent.  Decline  is  the  more 
courteous  term ;  refuse  is  more  positive,  often  implying 
decided,  even  ungracious,  rejection  of  what  is  offered  ;  as, 
to  decline  an  invitation  ;  “  Meats  by  the  law  unclean  .  .  . 
young  Daniel  could  refuse  ”  (Milton).  See  discard. 
de  cline',  n.  [F.  declin.  See  decline,  v.  L]  1.  A  falling 
off  ;  a  tendency  to  a  worse  state  ;  diminution  or  decay  ; 
deterioration ;  also,  the  period  when  a  thing  is  tending 
toward  extinction  or  a  less  perfect  state ;  as,  the  decline 
of  life  ;  the  decline  of  day  ;  the  decline  of  strength. 

Their  lathers  lived  in  the  decline  of  literature.  Swift. 

2.  Med.  a  That  period  of  a  disorder  or  paroxysm  when 
the  symptoms  begin  to  abate  in  violence  ;  as,  the  decline 
of  a  fever,  b  A  gradual  sinking  and  wasting  away  of  the 
physical  and  mental  faculties,  c  Any  wasting  disease, 
esp.  pulmonary  consumption  ;  as,  to  die  of  a  decline. 

3.  A  weakened  or  deteriorated  condition. 

4.  A  downward  slope  ;  declivity. 

de  clined'  (de-klind'),  p.  a.  1.  =  declinate. 

2.  Turned,  or  bent,  aside;  sloped;  lowered;  debased; 
brought  near  an  end. 

3.  Dialing •  See  direct,  a.,  8. 

de-Clin'er  (de-klin'er),  n.  One  that  declines  ;  specif.  :  a 
One  who  rejects  or  refuses  something,  b  Dialing.  A 
plane  deviating  from  the  prime  vertical  or  the  meridian, 
or  a  dial  whose  plane  so  deviates. 

dec  li  nom'e-ter  (dSk'lT-uSm'e-ter),  n.  [decline  -|-  -meter.'] 

1.  Physics.  An  instrument  for  measuring  the  declination 
of  the  magnetic  needle. 

2.  Astron.  An  instrument  for  registering  declinations. 
de-Clive'  <de-kliv'),  a.  [F.  decline ,  fr.  L.  declivis  sloping.] 

Sloping  down.  —  n.  Med.  The  lowest  part,  as  of  a  wound, 
de  cliv'i  tous  (de-klTv'T-t?7s),  a.  Having  a  considerable 
downward  slope  ;  moderately  steep. 

de-cliv'i-ty  (-tT),  n. ;  pi.  -ties  (-tiz).  [L.  declivitas,  fr. 

declivis  sloping,  downhill  ;  de  -f-  clivus  aslope,  a  hill  ;  akin 
to  clinare  to  incline  :  cf.  F.  declivile.  See  decline.]  1.  De¬ 
viation  from  the  horizontal ;  gradual  descent  of  surface  ; 
inclination  downwards  ;  slope  ;  —  opposed  to  acclivity ,  or 
asceut ;  the  same  slope,  considered  as  descending,  being  a 
declivity,  which,  considered  as  ascending,  is  an  acclivity. 

2.  A  descending  surface  ;  a  sloping  place. 

Syn.  —  See  acclivity. 

de  Cli'VOUS  (de-kli'vws),  a.  Sloping,  esp.  downwards. 
de-COCt'  (de-kokt'),  v.  t.  ;  de-coct'ed  (-kbk'ted)  ;  de-coct'- 
ing.  [L.  decoctus ,  p.  p.  of  decoquere  to  boil  down  ;  de-  -f- 
coquere  to  cook,  boil.  See  cook.]  1.  To  prepare  by  boil¬ 
ing  ;  to  digest  in  hot  or  boiling  water ;  to  extract  the 
strength  or  flavor  of  by  boiling  ;  to  make  an  infusion  of. 

2.  To  prepare  by  heat;  specif.,  to  prepare  by  the  heat  of 
the  stomach  for  assimilation  ;  digest ;  concoct.  Obs.  or  R.  - 

3.  To  warm,  strengthen,  or  invigorate,  as  if  by  boiling. 

Rare.  “  Decoct  their  cold  blood.”  Shak. 

4  Fig.  :  To  plan  ;  devise  ;  concoct.  Obs.  R. 

de-COCt',  a.  [L.  decoctus.]  Decocted.  Obs. 
de-coct'i  ble  (de-k5k'tY-b’l),  a.  Capable  of  being  boiled  or 
digested. 

de-coc'tion  (de-k5k'sh?7n),  n.  [F.  decoction,  L.  decoctio.] 


1.  Act  or  process  of  boiling  anything  in  a  watery  fluid  to 
extract  its  virtues. 

2.  An  extract  got  from  a  body  by  boiling  it  in  water. 

3.  A  preparing  or  maturing  by  heat,  as  in  digestion.  Obs. 
deco  here'  (de'ko-her'),  v.  t.  &  i.  [See  de-,  4.]  Elec.  To 

restore  or  return  to  the  normal  condition  ;  —  said  of  a  co¬ 
herer.  —  de  co  her'ence  (-her'ens),  ? i. 
de  co-her'er  (-lier'er),  n.  [de-  -f -coherer.]  Elec.  A  device 
for  restoring  a  coherer  to  its  normal  condition  after  it  has 
been  affected  by  an  electric  wave,  a  process  usually  accom¬ 
plished  by  tapping,  shaking,  or  rotation, 
de  co  he'sion  (-he'zhfin),  n.  Elec.  Act  of  decohering, 
de-co'ic  (de-ko'Tk),  a.  [L.  decern  -|-  -ic.]  Org.  Chem. 
Pertaining  to  or  designating  any  acid  of  the  formula 
C10H.,nO2.  Normal  decoic  acid  is  capric  acid.  See  capric,  2. 
de-COl'late  (de-kol'at),  v.  t.  ;  -lat-ed  (-at-Sd) ;  -lat-ing 
(-at-ing).  [L.  decollatus,  p.  p.  of  decollare  to  behead  ;  de  -f- 
collumneck.]  To  sever  from  the  neck;  behead;  decapitate. 

The  decollated  head  of  St.  John  the  Baptist.  Burke. 
de-col'lat  ed  (-at-£d),  js.  o.  1.  Beheaded. 

2.  Zo'dl.  Having  the  apex  broken  or  worn  off,  as  is  con¬ 
stantly  the  case  in  certain  univalve  shells, 
de  col  la'tion  (de'kfl-la'shdu),  n.  [L.  decof/atio:  cf.  F 
decollation.]  Act  of  decollating,  or  state  of  being  decol¬ 
lated  ;  decapitation  ;  specif.,  Obstetrics,  the  removal  of  the 
head  of  the  fetus  in  difficult  parturition. 

||  dd  colle-tage'  (da'ko'l’-tazh'),  n.  [F.  See  decollete.] 
Costume.  The  upper  border  or  part  of  a  decolletd  corsage. 

II  dd  col  le-td'  (-ta'),  a.  [F.,  p.  p.  of  decolleter  to  bare  the 
neck  and  shoulders  ;  de-  -f-  collet  collar,  fr.  L.  collum  neck.] 

1.  Leaving  the  neck  and  shoulders  uncovered  ;  cut  low  in 
the  neck,  or  low-necked  ;  — said  of  a  dress,  bodice,  etc. 

2.  Wearing  a  dgcolletg  gown. 

de-col'or,  de-col'our  (de-kul'er),  v.  t.  [Cf.  F.  decolorer,  L. 
decolorare.  Cf.  discolor.]  To  deprive  of  color  ;  to  bleach, 
de-col'or  ant  (  ant),  a.  Capable  of  removing  color;  bleach¬ 
ing.  —  n.  A  substance  that  removes  color,  or  bleaches, 
de-col'or  ate  (  at),  a.  [L.  decoloratus.]  Deprived  of  color, 
de-col'or-ate  (-at),  v.  t.  To  decolor. 
de-col7 or-a'tion  (de-kfil'er-a'shwn),  n.  [L.  decoloratio :  cf. 
F.  decoloration.]  The  removal  or  absence  of  color, 
de-col'or-ize,  -col'our-ize  (-Iz),  v.  t.  To  decolor ;  whiten. 
—  de-col  or  i-za'tion,  -our  i  za'tion(-T-za'shftn;  -i-za'-),  n. 
de  com  plex'  (de'ktfm-plgks'),  a.  [de-  -f-  complex.]  Re¬ 
peatedly  compound  ;  made  up  of  complex  constituents, 
de  com  pos'a  ble  (d^kdm-poz'd-b’l),  a.  Capable  of  being 
decomposed.  —  de  com-pos/a-bil'i-ty  (-bYl'T-tT),  n. 
de7com  pose'  (-poz'),  v.  t. ;  de^om-posed'  (-pozd') ;  de'- 
com-pos'ing  (-poz'Tng).  [Cf.  F.  decomposer.  See  compose; 
cf .  discompose.]  To  separate  the  constituent  parts  of ;  to 
resolve  into  original  elements  or  simpler  compounds ;  to 
bring  to  dissolution ;  to  rot  or  decay, 
de  com  pose',  r.  i.  To  be  or  become  decomposed;  to  un¬ 
dergo  dissolution  ;  to  decay  ;  to  rot. 

Syn.  — See  decay. 

de  cora  posed'  (-pozd'),  p.  a.  1.  Subjected  to  decay ;  in  a 

state  of  decomposition. 

2.  Zo'dl.  Separated;  not  cohering;  —  said  of  the  crest  of 
birds  when  the  feathers  are  divergent,  or  of  a  feather 
when  the  barbs  do  not  cohere. 

de  com  pos'ite  (de'kdm-poz'Tt ;  de-k5m'po-zTt ;  277),  a. 
[L.  decomjwsitus  formed  from  a  compound  word.  See  com¬ 
posite.]  1.  Compounded  more  than  once;  compounded 
with  things  already  composite. 

2.  Bot.  =  DECOMPOUND,  «.,  2. 
de  cora  pos'ite.  n.  Anything  decompounded. 

Decomposites  of  three  metals  or  more.  Bacon. 

de-com'po-si'tion  (de-kom'po-zlsh'wn),  n.  [de-  (in  sense 
2  intensive)  -j-  composition  :  cf.  F.  decomposition.  Cf.  de¬ 
compound,  decomposition.]  1.  Act  or  process  of  decom¬ 
posing,  or  state  of  being  decomposed  ;  separation  into  com¬ 
ponents;  specif.,  decay  or  dissolution. 

2.  Repeated  composition  ;  a  combination  of  compounds, 
decomposition  of  forces.  =  resolution,  71., 3  C.  —  d.  of  light,  the 
division  of  light  into  the  prismatic  colors, 
de  com  pound'  (de'kflm-pound'),  v.  t.  ;  -pound'ed;  -pound'- 
ing.  [de-  -|-  compound ,  v.  t.]  1.  To  compound  or  mix 

with  a  compound;  to  compound  a  second  time. 

2.  To  reduce  to  constituent  parts  ;  to  decompose. 


It  divides  and  decompounds  objects  into  .  .  .  parts.  Hazlitt. 
de  com  pound',  a.  [de-  compound,  a.]  1.  Compound 

of  what  is  already  compounded  ;  compounded  again. 

2  Bot.  Having  divisions  which  are  them¬ 
selves  compound  ;  —  said  of  leaves,  as  those 
of  bugbaue,  meadow  rue,  etc. 
de  com  pound',  ».  A  decomposite, 
de  cora  press'  (d^k^m-prSs'),  v.  t.  Engin. 

To  subject  (a  workman)  to  decompression 
in  an  air  lock.  See  decompression. 
de  com-pres'sion  (-prgsh'i/.n),  n.  [de-  __ 

-f  compression.]  Engin.  Gradual  release 
of  atmospheric  pressure  from  a  workman  ^ 
in  an  air  lock  on  returning  to  the  outside 
air  from  a  caisson  under  compressed  air. 

Cf.  compression,  2. 

de-con'se-crate  (de-k5n'se-krat),  v.  t. ; 

-crat'ed  (-krat/gd);  -crat'ing  (-krat'ing).  To  deprive  of  sa¬ 
credness:  to  secularize.— de-con  se-cra'tion  (-kra'shwn),  n. 
dec'o-ra-ment  (dSk'6-rd-ment),  n.  [L.  decoramentum.] 
Ornament ;  decoration.  Rare. 
dec'O-rate  (dek'o-rat),  v.  t.  ;  dec'o-rat'ed  (-rat'Sd) ;  dec'-' 
o-rat'ing  (-rating).  [L.  decoralus,  p.  p.  of  decorare,  fr. 
decus  ornament ;  akin  to  decere  to  be  becoming.  See  de¬ 
cent.]  1.  To  deck  with  that  which  is  becoming  or  orna¬ 
mental ;  to  adorn ;  to  beautify;  to  embellish;  as,  to 
decorate  the  person  ;  to  decorate  an  edifice. 

2.  To  award  a  decoration  of  honor  to,  or  place  a  decora¬ 
tion  on  ;  as,  to  decorate  a  hero. 

Syn.  —  Embellish,  ornament,  deck,  beautify.  See  adorn. 


4-  -graph.]  An  automatic  record¬ 

er  of  declinations,  operated  with 
a  micrometer.  [Declinate.  I 

de-clin'ous  (-klln'tfs),  a.  Bot.  \ 
de-cli'vate  (dP-kll'vit  ;  dek'- 
ll-vat),  a.  [L.  declivis.]  In¬ 
clining,  or  sloping,  downwards, 
de-cliv'y,  a.  [L.  rfecZivis.]  De¬ 
clivous.  Obs. 

de-clutch',  v.  i.  To  disengage  a 
clutch,  esp.  of  an  automobile, 
decoct.  Abbr.  Phann.  Decoc- 
tum  (L.,  a  decoction). 


decoction  process.  Brewing. 
See  mash,  v.  t. 

de-coc'tive  (df-ktfk'tTv),  a. 
Pert,  to  or  su  itable  for  decoction, 
de  coc'ture  (-<pr),  n.  A  de¬ 
coction.  Rare. 
de  coir'.  decore,  a.  &•  v. 
de-coil',  v.  t.  [L.  decollare  :  cf 
F.  d e roller ^  To  decapitate.  Obs 
—  de-col'late.  a.  Archaic. 
de-col  or-im'e  ter  (-kQFfr-Ym'S- 
tSr),w.  Instrument  for  measuring 
power  of  a  decolorizing  agent. 


de-col 'or-iz7er,  de-col'our-iz  er 
(-Tz/?r),  n.  That  which  decol¬ 
orizes.  [posable.  Rare.  I 

de  com-po'ni-ble._  a.  Decom- 1 
df  ccm-pos'er  (diPkflm-poz'Sr), 
v.  One  that  decomposes, 
de' compound 'a  ble.  a.  See 
-ABLE.  [COMPOUND, 

de  com  pound 'ly,  adv.  of  de-! 
decon.  d*  deacon. 
de-con'cen-trate.  r.  t.  Sc  i.  See 
de-,  4.  —  de  con  cen-tra'tion.  n. 
de'con-coct',  v.  t.  To  decom¬ 


pose.  Ohs. 

de  con-g28'tive,  a.  Relieving 
congestion.  —  n.  Decongestive 
agent. 

de  con-sid'er,  v.  t.  [F.  d^con- 
sidtrer.)  To  regard,  or  treat, 
with  too  little  consideration.  R. 

—  de  con-sid/er-a'tion,  ?>.  R. 
de-coped',  a.  [OF.  d4cop4.) 
Slashed  :  cut  fancifully.  Obs. 
de-cop 'per-ize.  v.  t.  See  de-,  4. 

—  de  <;op  per-i-za'tion,  n. 
de-co'ra,  n.,  L.  pi.  of  decorum. 


ale,  senate,  c&re,  Jim,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofa ;  eve,  £vent,  6nd,  recent,  maker;  ice,  Ill ;  ol^  *hey,  orb,  odd,  s&ft,  connect ;  use,  unite,  iirn,  up,  circws,  menu  ; 

U  Foreign  Word.  •}■  Obsolete  Variant  of-  4-  combined  whV.  —  quals. 
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dec'O-rate  (d8k'6-rfit),  a.  [L.  decoratus ,  p.  p.]  Adorned  ; 
decorated.  “  A  Jair  hall  and  richly  decorate R.  F.  Burton. 
dec'O-rat'ed  (-rat/Sd),  p.  a.  Ornamented  ;  embellished.  — 
Decorated  Style,  Arch.,  the  matured  English  Gothic  of  the 
middle  period,  corresponding  to  the  French  “  Rayonnant  ” 
See  architecture,  Table. 

dec7 O-r action  (dgk'o-ra'sh&n),  n.  [LL.  decoratio  :  cf.  F. 
decoration .]  1.  Act  of  adorning,  embellishing,  or  honoring. 

2.  That  which  adorns,  enriches,  or  beautifies  ;  embellish¬ 
ment;  ornament.  “The  richness  of  its  decoration.17  Motley. 

3.  A  mark  of  honor  to  be  worn  upon  the  person,  as  a  medal, 
cross,  or  ribbon  of  an  order  of  knighthood,  be-  q, 
stowed  for  noteworthy  service  or  achievements. 

dec'O-ra-tive (d6k'o-ra-tYv),  a.  [Cf .  F.  decoratif .]  Jjgf  c 
Suited  to  decorate  or  embellish  ;  adorning.  —  f 

dec'o  ra  tive  ly,  adv.  —  dec'o  ra  tive  ness,  n.  pgS&i 

decorative  art,  fine  art  which  has  for  its  end  or- 
namentation,  rather  than  the  representation  of 
objects  or  events.  Decora- 

dec'o-rator  (-ra'ter),  n.  [Cf.  F.  decoraleur.]  tion,3. 
One  who  decorates ;  specif. ,  an  artist  or  artisan  whose  busi¬ 
ness  is  the  decoration  of  houses,  esp.  of  their  interior. 
de-COre'  (de-kor'),  v.  t.  [Cf.  F.  d Scorer.  See  decorate.] 
To  decorate  ;  to  beautify.  Obs.  or  Archaic. 

To  decore  and  beautify  the  house  of  (iQd.  E.  Hall. 
de-core'ment  (-ment),  n.  [OF.]  Decoration ;  ornamen¬ 
tation  ;  ornament.  Obs.  or  Archaic. 
de-CO'rous  (de-ko'rus  ;  dSk'o-r&s ;  201 , 277  :  see  note  below), 
a.  [L.  decorus ,  fr.  decor  comeliness,  beauty  ;  akin  to  decere. 
See  decent;  cf.  decorum.]  Suitable  to  a  character,  or  to 
the  time,  place,  aud  occasion  ;  marked  with  decorum  ;  be¬ 
coming;  proper;  seemly;  befitting  ;  as,  a  decorous  speech  ; 
decorous  behavior.  “  A  decorous  pretext.”  Motley. 

Sy n.  —  Decent,  proper,  fitting,  seemly;  sober;  settled, 
composed,  calm,  quiet,  serene,  unruffled ;  grave,  steady, 
regular.  —  Decorous,  demure,  sedate,  staid.  That  is  de¬ 
corous  (see  decorum)  which  is  proper  and  becoming,  esp. 
as  judged  by  formal  or  conventional  standards;  as,  “our 
reaction  from  the  decorous  platitudes  of  the  last  century  ” 
( Lowell ) ;  “  Congratulate  yourself  if  you  have  done  some¬ 
thing  strange  and  extravagant  and  broken  the  monotony 
of  a  decorous  age  ”  (Emerson).  Demure  implies  an  affec¬ 
tation  of  decorum  or  modesty,  frequently  with  a  sugges¬ 
tion  of  coyness ;  as,  “  They  were  .  •.  .  giving  each  other 
the  wink ;  but  the  moment  they  caught  my  eye  they  pulled 
grave  faces,  and  were  exceedingly  demure  ”  (Irving) ; 
4  your  puss,  demure  and  pensive  ”  (F.  Locker).  Sedate  im¬ 
plies  composure  and  soberness  of  character  or  speech  ; 
as,  “Good  sense  alone  is  a  sedate  and  quiescent  quality’* 
(Johnson)',  “  He  was  ...  of  a  sedate  look,  something  ap¬ 
proaching  to  gravity”  (Sterne).  Staid  implies  a  more 
settled  gravity,  an  even  stronger  negation  of  volatility  or 
frivolity,  than  sedate  ;  as,  “  The  side  streets  here  are  exces¬ 
sively  maiden-lady-like.  .  .  .  The  knockers  have  a  very  staid, 
serious,  nay  almost  awful  quietness  about  them”  (Keats). 
See  calm,  cool,  earnest,  gentle. 

Usage  seems  to  be  about  evenly  divided  between  the 
two  accentuations  given  above.  De-co'rous ,  following  the 
Latin  (see  etym.  ana  cf.  also  decorum  and  sonorous),  is  pre¬ 
ferred  by  all  recent  leading  authorities. 

—  de  co'rous  ly,  adv.  —  de-co'rous-ness.  n. 
de-cor'ti-cate  (de-k6r'ti-kat),  v.  t.  ;  de-cor'ti-cat'ed 
(-kat/Sd) ;  de-cor'ti-cat'ing  (-kat'Yng).  [L.  decorticalus ,  p. 
p.  of  decorticare  to  bark ;  de  -4-  cortex  bark.]  To  divest  of 
the  bark,  husk,  or  exterior  coating ;  to  husk  ;  to  peel ;  to 
hull.  “  Great  barley  dried  and  decorticated .”  A  rbuthnot. 
de-cor'tl-ca'tlon  (-ka'shan),  n.  [L.  decorticatio .]  Act  of 
stripping  off  the  bark,  rind,  hull,  or  outer  coat. 
de-COr'ti-ca7tor  (-ka'ter),  n.  One  that  decorticates ;  a 
machine  for  decorticating  wood,  hulling  grain,  etc.;  also,  an 
instrument  for  removing  surplus  bark  or  moss  from  trees. 
de-CO'rum  (de-ko'rtim),  n. ;  pi.  E.  -rums  (-rwmz),  L.  -ra 
(-ra).  [L.,  prop.  neut.  of  decorus.  See  decorous.]  1.  Pro¬ 
priety  of  manner  or  conduct ;  dignity  arising  from  suitable¬ 
ness  of  speech  and  behavior  to  one’s  own  character,  or  to 
the  place  and  occasion;  decency  of  conduct ;  seemliness  ; 
that  which  is  seemly  ;  as,  a  sense  of  decorum. 

Negligent  of  the  duties  and  decorums  of  his  station.  Hallam. 

"  He  disregarded  the  decora  of  mere  fashion.  Poe. 

2.  A  seemly  and  fitting  act ;  an  act  demanded  by  the  social 
contingency  or  general  custom. 

Syn.  —  Decency,  seemliness;  loftiness,  stateliness,  maj¬ 
esty;  fitness,  appropriateness;  modesty.  — Decorum,  dig¬ 
nity,  propriety.  Decorum  (see  decorous)  applies  esp.  to 
that  which  is  decent  or  becoming  in  manners  or  conduct ; 
it  frequently  implies  little  more  than  the  absence  of  all  that 
is  unseemly.  Dignity  suggests  such  becoming  elevation 
of  style,  manner,  or  conduct  as  arises  from  inner  nobility 
or  worth,  or  from  a  proper  consciousness  of  one’s  position 
or  responsibilities.  Propriety  is  a  somewhat  more  relative 
term  than  decorum  /  it  implies  consonance  with  recognized 
standards  of  what  is  fitting  or  correct.  See  delicacy,  fit. 

If  gentlemen  of  that  profession  [the  army]  were  at  least  obliged 
to  some  external  decorum  in  their  conduct  .  .  it  is  impossible 
the  corruptions  there  should  be  so  universal.  Swift. 

To  the  force  of  manhood  [he]  added  the  senatorial  dignity  of 
years.  Stevenson. 

My  whole  life  has  been  at  variance  with  propriety ,  not  to  say 
decency  Byron. 

de-coy' (de-koi'),  v.  t. ;  de-co yed' (-koid') ;  de-coy'ing.  [See 
decoy-,  7? . ]  To  lead  into  danger  by  artifice  ;  to  lure  into  a 
net  or  snare;  to  entrap;  i  n  snare  ;  allure;  entice;  as,  to 
decoy  troops  into  an  ambush  ;  to  decoy  ducks  into  a  net. 

Did  to  a  lonely  cot  his  steps  decoy.  Thomson. 

Syn.  —  Entice,  lure,  inveigle.  See  allure. 
de-coy',  v.  i.  To  be  lured  by  a  decoy ;  to  fall  into  a  trap, 
de-coy',  n.  [D.  kooi  cage,  inclosure  for  trapping  wild  fowl; 
cf.  G.  kaud  a  kind  of  hut,  MHG.  kouwe ;  all  fr.  L.  coven 
cage.  The  first  syllable  of  the  English  word  is  peril,  fr. 
the  D.  article  de.  Cf.  cage.]  1.  A  place,  as  a  pipe,  into 
which  wild  fowl,  esp.  ducks,  are  enticed  in  order  to  take 


or  shoot  them. 

2.  Anything  intei  ded  to  lead  into  a  snare  ;  a  lure  that  de¬ 
ceives  and  misleads  into  danger,  or  into  the  power  of  an 
enemy  ;  a  bait;  specif.,  a  fowl,  or  the  likeness  of  one,  used 
by  sportsmen  to  entice  other  fowl  within  shot  or  into  a  net. 


Decoration  Day.  =  Memorial 
Day.  C.  S.  [sional  decorator.  I 
dec  o-ra'tion-ist.  n.  A  proles- 1 
dec'o-ra-tiv.  Decorative  P.  Sp. 
dec'o  ra-to-ry,  a.  Decorative, 
de-core',  n.  iCf.  OF.  derore  dec¬ 
oration.  I  Beauty  :  adornment ; 
honor.  Ohs.— a.  Beautiful.  Ohs. 
de'co-ri  de'cus  ad'dit  a-vi'to 
d'k'G-rT).  [L.]  He  adds  honor 
to  (his)  ancestral  honor, 
de-co'rist  ('Ic-ko'rYst),  n  One 
too  much  attached  to  decorum 


or  convention  in  art  or  letters. 
Nonce  Word. 

decorre,  v.  i.  [OF.  decorre,  de- 
courre .  L.  decurrere.)  To  de¬ 
part  ;  to  pass  away.  Ohs. 
de-cor'ru-ga-tive  (dO-kSr'db-glt- 
t.Yv),  a.  See  i»k-.  4. 
de-cor'ti-cate.  a.  Bot.  Without 
a  cortical  layer, 
de-cos'tate.  a.  See  de-,  4. 
di'cou  p  1 4'  (da'koo'pla'Y,  a. 
[F.]  Her.  Uncoupled,  as  a  chev¬ 
ron  with  separated  rafters. 


3.  A  person  employed  by  officers  of  justice,  or  parties  ex¬ 
posed  to  injury,  to  induce  a  suspected  person  to  commit  an 
offense  under  circumstances  that  will  lead  to  his  detection. 

4.  A  person  employed  to  lead  a  person  into  a  position 
where  he  may  be  swindled,  robbed,  or  otherwise  injured. 

decoy  duck.  A  duck  or  an  imitation  of  one  used  as  a  de¬ 
coy  ;  hence,  a  person  employed  to  decoy  others, 
de-cras'si  fy  (de-kr&s'T-fl),  v.  t.  [t/e-  -f-  crass  -f-  -fy.] 
To  free  from  what  is  crass,  or  gross.  R.  Browning. 

de-crease'  (de-kres'),  v.  i. ;  de-creased'  (-krest');  de¬ 
creasing.  [ME.  decrecen ,  discresen ,  fr.  OF.  decre  istre,  de.  - 
creistres  (3d  pi.  pr.  - creissent ),  F.  decroitre ,  fr.  L.  decrescere 
to  grow  less,  or  LL.  discrescere  ;  de  (or  dis-)  -f-  crescere  to 
grow.  See  crescent  ;  cf.  increase.]  To  grow  less,  — 
opposed  to  increase;  to  be  diminished  gradually,  iu  size, 
degree,  number,  duration,  etc.,  or  in  strength  or  quality  ; 
as,  the  days  decrease  in  length  from  June  to  December. 

He  must  increase,  but  I  must  decrease.  John  iii.  30. 
Syn.  —  Lessen,  decline,  wane,  fall  off,  shrink, waste,  abate, 
subside.  —  Decrease,  diminish,  dwindle  agree  in  the  idea 
of  lessening  (see  abridge,  condense).  Decrease  common¬ 
ly  suggests  a  process  going  on  in  that  w  hich  grows  less ; 
diminish  frequently  suggests  a  lessening  by  taking  some¬ 
thing  away:  consequently  decrease  is  chiefly  used  as  an 
intransitive  verb,  referring  to  the  process,  ana  diminish  as 
a  transitive  verb,  implying  the  operation  of  an  outside 
agent ;  as,  a  flood,  the  cold,  the  length  of  autumn  days, 
decreases;  an  army  maybe  diminished  by  disease,  one’s 
prospects  through  extravagance;  “a  decreasing  leg?  an 
increasing  belly  ?  ”  (Shak.) ;  cf.  “  His  [the  foolk]  part  de¬ 
clines  as  the  drama  advances,  diminishing  markedly  at 
the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century  ”  (A.  C.  Bradley).  The 
two  words,  however,  are  often  interchanged.  Dwindle  im¬ 
plies  beepming  smaller  and  smaller,  usually  until  the  limit 
reached  is  insignificant  or  even  contemptible;  as,  “Our 
proper  names  .  .  .  generally  dwindle  to  monosyllables  ” 
(Addison)  \  “The  House  of  Commons  is  dwindled  into  a 
very  dialogue  between  Pitt  and  Fox  ”  (  Walpole).  Cf.  abate. 

Weary  se’nnights  nine  times  nine 

Shall  he  dwindle,  peak,  and  pine.  Shak. 

de  crease',  v.  t.  To  cause  to  grow  less ;  to  dimmish  grad¬ 
ually  ;  as,  extravagance  decreases  one’s  means, 
de-crease'  (de-kres';  de'kres),  n.  [ME.  decrees ,  OF.  de¬ 
er  eis,  descreis ,  fr.  the  v.  See  decrease,  r.]  1.  A  becom¬ 

ing  less;  gradual  diminution  ;  decay  ;  as,  a  decrease  of 
revenue  or  of  strength. 

2.  The  wane  of  the  moon.  Bacon. 

3.  The  amount  by  which  anything  has  decreased,  or  be¬ 
come  less. 

de-crease'less.  a.  Suffering  no  decrease.  Rare. 
de  creas'ing,  p.  a.  Becoming  less  and  less  ;  diminishing, 
decreasing  series,  Moth.,  a  series  in  which  each  term  is  nu¬ 
merically  smaller  than  the  preceding  term. 

—  de  creas'ing  ly,  adv. 

de  cree'  (de-kre'),  n.  [ME.  decre ,  OF.  decre ,  decret ,  F. 
decret ,  fr.  L.  decretum ,  neut.  of  decretus ,  p.  p.  of  decernere 
to  decide  ;  de  -f-  cemere  to  decide.  See  certain  ;  cf .  de¬ 
creet,  decretal.]  1.  An  order  or  decision  from  one  hav¬ 
ing  authority  deciding  what  is,  or  is  to  be,  done  ;  a  deter¬ 
mination  by  one  having  power  deciding  what  is  to  be  done 
or  to  take  place;  authoritative  decision  ;  imperative  rule; 
edict;  law;  ordinance.  “  The  decrees  of  Venice.”  Shak. 

There  went  out  a  decree  from  Ctesar  Augustus  that  all  the 
world  should  be  taxed.  Luke  ii.  1 

2.  Theol.  An  eternal  purpose  of  God  foreordaining  some 
event  or  condition.  Calvinists  hold  God's  decrees  to  be 
absolute,  Arminians  regard  them  as  conditional. 

3.  Eccl.  An  edict  or  law  made  by  a  council,  usually  decid¬ 
ing  some  matter  of  doctrine  or  discipline  ;  pi.,  the  collec¬ 
tion  of  such  edicts  or  laws  forming  a  section  of  the  canon 
law;  as,  the  deci'ees  of  Trent  (1545-C3),  which,  with  the 
additions  of  the  dogmas  of  Immaculate  Conception  (1854) 
and  papal  infallibility  (1870),  constitute  the  fixed  authori¬ 
tative  symbol  or  confession  of  faith  of  the  Church  of  Rome. 

4.  Law.  A  judicial  decision;  specif.:  a  Rom.  Law.  (1)  A 
judicial  decision  of  the  emperor.  See  constitution,  5.  (2)  A 
command  of  the  praetor  enjoining  some  act  or  forbearance, 
b  Eng.  *.(•  Amer.  Law.  A  decision  or  sentence  given  in  a 
cause  by  a  court  of  equity,  admiralty,  probate,  or  divorce; 

—  now,  by  extension,  often  used  as  synonymous  with 
judgment,  as  under  codes  of  civil  procedure,  judicature 
acts,  etc.  c  Scots  Law.  A  final  judgment  of  a  civil  court, 
properly  one  containing  the  executive  words  “and  de¬ 
cerns.” 

Syn.  —  Law,  regulation,  edict,  ordinance, 
decree  arbitral,  Scots  Law,  a  sentence  proceeding  on  a  sub¬ 
mission  to  arbitration.  —  d.  dative.  Scots  Law.  See  da¬ 
tive,  a.,  3  c.  —  d.  in  absence,  Scots  Law.  &  judgment  by  de¬ 
fault.  —  d.  nisi  (nifsi),  Eng.  Law,  the  form  of  decree*  first 
made  upon  a  petition  for  a  divorce,  which  is  made  absolute 
at  such  time  (not  less  than  six  months)  thereafter  as  may 
be  directed,  unless  cause  to  the  contrary  is  shown  ;  some¬ 
times,  any  decree  or  order  which  is  to  become  absolute  un¬ 
less  cause  to  the  contrary  be  shown.  —  D.  of  Berlin.  See 
Continental  system.  —  d.  of  nullity.  Laic.  See  divorce.  — 
d.  of  registration,  Scots  Law,  a  form  of  decree  upon  a  stipu¬ 
lation,  without  suit  or  intervention  by  a  judge, 
de  cree'  (de-kre'),  v.  t. ;  de-creed'  (-kred');  de-cree'ing. 
1.  To  command  or  enjoin  authoritatively;  to  order  or 
appoint  by  decree;  to  ordain,  as  by  fate. 

2  Law.  a  To  settle  or  decide  (a  cause)  by  a  judgment. 
Obs.  b  To  determine  or  order  judicially  by  authority,  or 
by  decree  ;  to  determine;  to  adjudge ;  as,  a  court  decrees 
a  restoration  of  property. 

Thou  shalt  also  decree  a  thing,  and  it  shall  be  established  unto 
thee.  .  Joh  xxii.  28. 

-3.  To  determine ;  to  decide  mentally.  Obs.  or  Archaic. 
de-cree',  v.  i.  To  make  decrees  ;  to  ordain  ;  determine. 

Father  eternal!  thine  is  to  decree.  Milton. 

de  cree'ment  (-mgnt),  n.  All  act.  of  decreeing  ;  a  decree, 
dec're  ment  (dek're-ment),  n.  [L.  decrementum ,  fr.  de¬ 
crescere.  See  decrease.]  1.  State,  act,  or  process  of  be¬ 
coming  gradually  less ;  decrease  ;  diminution ;  waste  ;  loss. 

Hocks,  mountains,  and  the  other  elevations  of  the  earth  suffer 
a  continual  decrement.  Woodward. 


2.  The  quantity  lost  by  gradual  diminution  or  waste  ;  de¬ 
crease;  —  opposed  to  increment. 

3.  Cryst.  The  successive  diminution  of  the  layers  of  mole¬ 
cules  applied  to  the  faces  of  the  primitive  form,  by  which 
Haiiy  supposed  the  secondary  forms  to  be  produced. 

4.  The  waning  (of  the  moon) ;  —  in  the  phrase,  “  the  moon 

in  her  decrement .”  Chiefly  Her. 

5.  Math.  The  quantity  by  which  a  variable  is  decreased, 
de-crep'it  (de-krgp'Tt),  a.  [L.  decrepitus ,  perhaps  orig., 

noised  out,  noiseless,  applied  to  old  people,  who  creep 
about  quietly  ;  de  -f-  crepare  to  make  a  noise,  rattle  :  cf. 
F.  decrepit.  See  crepitate.]  Broken  down  with  age  ; 
wasted  and  enfeebled  by  the  infirmities  of  old  age  ;  feeble  ; 
worn  out.  “  Beggary  or  decrepit  age.”  Milton. 

Already  decrepit  with  premature  old  age.  Motley. 
Syn. —  Infirm,  feeble.  See  weak. 
de-crep'i  tate  (-T-tat),  v.  t. ;  de-crep'i-tat'ed  (-tat'Sd) ; 
de-crep'i-tat'ing  (-tat'ing).  [Cf.  F.  decrepiter.]  To  roast 
or  calcine  so  as  to  cause  crackling  ;  as,  to  decrepitate  salt, 
de-crep'i-tate,  v.  i.  To  crackle,  as  salt  from  the  presence 
of  moisture  when  heated. 

de-crep  i-ta'tion  (-ta'shftn),  n.  [Cf.  F.  decrepitation.'] 
Act  of  decrepitating  ;  a  crackling  noise  made  by  salt  or  a 
mineral  when  roasting. 

de  crep'i  tude  (de-krSp'T-tud),  n.  [Cf.  F.  decrepitude.] 
The  broken  state  produced  by  decay  and  the  infirmities  of 
age  ;  infirm  old  age  ;  senile  weakness, 
de  cres'cence  (de-krSs'cns),  n.  [L.  decrescentia.]  Act  or 
process  of  decreasing  ;  state  or  quality  of  being  decrescent, 
de'cre-scen'do  (da  krS-shgn'do  ;  -sgn'do),  a.  Ss  adv.  [It.] 
Music.  1.  =  diminuendo.  Abbr.  dec.,  or  decresc. 

2.  Phon.  Pronounced  with  decreasing  force  or  stress  ;  fall¬ 
ing  ;  as,  ou  (out)  is  a  decrescendo  or  falling  diphthong,  the 
stress  being  strongest  upon  the  first  element, 
de  cres  cen'do,  n.  A  decrease  in  force,  stress,  or  volume 
of  sound. 

de-cres'cent  (de-kr8s'2nt),  a.  [L.  decrescens,  p.  pr.  of  de¬ 
crescere.  See  decrease.]  1.  Becoming  less  by  gradual 
diminution  ;  decreasing  ;  as,  a  decrescent  moon. 

2.  Her.  In  her  decrement ;  —  said  of  the  moon  in  her  last 
quarter  depicted  with  the  horns  pointing  to  the  sinister. 
Also,  noting  a  crescent  so  represented, 
de-cres'cent  (de-krSs'?nt),  n.  The  moon  in  her  decrement; 
Her.,  a  crescent  decrescent. 

de  cre'tal  (de-kre'tfil),  a.  [L.  decretalis,  fr.  decretum. 
See  decree.]  1.  Pertaining  to  a  decree;  containing  a  de¬ 
cree;  as,  a  decretal  epistle.  Ayliffe. 

2.  Having  the  binding  effect  of  a  decree.  Archaic. 

3.  Decisive;  final.  Archaic. 

de  cre'tal,  n.  [LL.  decretale,  neut.  of  L.  decretalis:  cf. 
OF.  decretale.  See  decretal,  a.]  1.  Eccl.  a  An  author¬ 
itative  order  or  decree  ;  esp.,  an  epistle  or  document 
issued  by  a  pope,  determining  some  point  or  question  in 
ecclesiastical  law.  b  Usually  in  pi.  The  collection  of  such 
decrees  forming  the  second  part  of  the  Corpus  Juris  Ca- 
nonici  (which  see). 

2.  A  decree.  “  The  decretals  of  eternity.”  Martincau. 
de-cre'tal  ist,  n.  [Cf.  F.  decretaliste.]  Theol.  a  One 

learned  in  the  decretals,  b  One  who  believes  that  the  de¬ 
crees  of  God  were  made  with  foreknowledge, 
de  cre'tist  (de-kre'tTst),  n.  [LL.  decretista :  cf.  F.  de- 
crSlisle.  See  decree,  n.]  One  versed  in  the  Decreta ;  a 
canon  lawyer.  See  Corpus  Juris  Canonici. 
de  cre'tive  (-tiv),  a.  [From  L.  decretum.  See  decree,  ti.] 
Having  the  force  of  a  decree  ;  decretory. 

The  will  of  God  is  either  decretive  or  preceptive.  Bates. 
dec're  to  ry  (d6k're-to-rT  ;  de-kre'tu-rT),  a.  [L.  decreto- 
rius,  fr.  decretum.  See  decree.]  1.  Pert,  to,  of  the  na¬ 
ture  of,  or  established  by,  a  decree,  decision,  or  judgment. 

The  deoretory  rigors  of  a  condemning  sentence.  South. 
2  Making  decree  or  decision  ;  decided  ;  positive.  Obs. 

3.  Serving  to  determine  ;  specif..  Old  Med.  &  Astrol.,  de¬ 

cisive  of  the  issue  ;  critical.  “  The  critical  or  decretory 
days.”  Sir  T.  Browne. 

de-cre'tum  (de-kre't?im),  7i.  ;  pi.  -ta  (-td).  [L.]  1.  A  de¬ 
cree  ;  an  ordinance. 

2.  [cap.]  Short  for  Decretum  Gratiani.  See  Corpus  Juris 
Canonici. 

de  cri'al  (de-krl'dl),  n.  [Sec  decry.]  A  crying  down  ;  a 
clamorous  censure  ;  condemnation  by  censure, 
de-crown'  (de-kroun'),  v.  t.  To  discrowm.  Rare. 
de  crus  ta'tion  (de'krus-ta'shdn),  n.  [L.  decrustare  to  peel 
off.]  The  removal  of  a  crust. 

de-cry'  (de-krl'),  v.  t.  ;  de-cried'  (-krid') ;  de-cry'ing.  [F. 
decrier,  OF.  descrier  ;  dcs-  (L.  dis-)  -f-  crier  to  cry.  See 
cry  ;  cf.  descry.]  1.  To  depreciate,  or  denounce,  officially. 
Pre-Victorian  gold  was  decried  by  proclamation  in  18!)0. 

Quick  6f  Garran. 

The  king  may  at  any  time  decry ,  or  cry  down,  any  coin  of  the 
kingdom,  and  make  it  no  longer  current.  Blackstone. 

2.  To  decrease  the  value  of  (anything)  by  public  statements. 

3.  To  censure  as  faulty,  mean,  or  worthless;  to  clamor 
against ;  to  disparage. 

For  small  errors  they  whole  plays  decry.  Dryden. 
Syn.  —  Discredit,  run  dowui,  condemn,  traduce  ;  belittle, 
undervalue,  lower,  degrade.  —  Decry,  depreciate,  dispar¬ 
age,  detract,  derogate  agree  in  the  idea  of  diminishing 
or  lessening  in  estimation  or  value.  To  decry  is  to  dis¬ 
credit  or  run  down  by  open  or  public  condemnation  or 
censure ;  to  depreciate,  to  belittle  or  underrate  by  repre¬ 
senting  as  of  small  worth  ;  to  disparage,  to  lower  (or  at¬ 
tempt  to  lower)  in  esteem  bv  slighting  or  invidious  refer¬ 
ence  or  faint  praise ;  as,  “  There  seems  almost  a  general 
wish  of  decry  in  a  the  capacity  and  undervaluing  the  labor 
of  the  novelist  ”  (Jane  Austen) ;  u  To  prove  that  the  Amer¬ 
icans  ought  not  to  be  free,wre  are  obliged  to  depreciate  the 
value  of  freedom  itself  ”  (Burke)  ;  “  He  chilled  the  popular 
praises  of  the  king  with  silent  smiles  of  slow  disparage¬ 
ment  ”  ( Tennyson).  Detract  ( from)  and  derogate  ( from) 
stress  the  idea  of  taking  away,  positively  and  injuriously, 
esp.  from  reputation  or  merit ;  detract  may  be  used  wdth 
either  personal  or  impersonal  subject;  derogate,  with  im- 


de  coure'.  decore,  n. 

de-court',  v.  t.  To  forbid  (one) 
the  court.  Ohs. 

|ld^  cou  su'  (da/koo/8u'),  a.  [F., 
lit.,  unsewed,  ripped.]  Discon¬ 
nected.  Archaic. 
de-coy',  n.  A  game  of  cards  fash¬ 
ionable  in  the  16th  century.  Ohs. 
de-coyd'.  Decoyed.  Ref.  Sp. 
de-coy'er.  n.  One  that  decoys 
de-coy'man.  n.  A  man  employed 
to  care  for  and  handle  decoy's. 
de-creaBt'.  Decreased.  Ref.  Sp- 


de'cre-a'tion  (de'krc-a'shy/n), 

n.  Destruction;  annihilation.  /(. 
decrecen.  +  decrease. 
de-cree 'a-ble,  a.  See  -able. 
de-cre'er,  n.  One  that  decrees, 
decrees,  decreesse.  +  decrease. 
de  creet',  n.  [Cf.  decree.]  A 
decree.  Ohs.  e  rr.  Scot *  Law. 
de-creet'.  r.  t.  [Cf.  F.  dtcriter.] 
To  decree.  Ohs.  [crepit.I 
de-crep'id.  Erroneous  for  de-| 
de  crep'it-ly,  ndr.  of  decrepit. 
de-crep 'it-ness,  n.  Decrepitude. 


de-crep'i-ty,  n.  [OF.  decrepit 4.] 

Decrepitude.  Obs.  or  R. 
decrese.  +  decrease. 
de-cre'ta.  »/..  pi.  of  decretum. 
de-crete',  n.  [Cf.  decree.] 

1.  Ohs.  vnr.  of  decreet. 

2.  Rom.  Law.  A  decree, 

de-cre'tion  (dC-kre'sh?Tn),  n. 
[From  L.  decrescere,  decretum. 
See  decrease.]  Decrease.  Obs. 
de  cre-tis'tre,  n.  [OF.]  A  de- 
cretist.  Obs.  [tive.  I 

de-cre'tive-ly,  adv.  of  decre-| 


dec're- to  'rial  ( dek  'rf -to  'rY-dl ). 

a.  Decretory  ;  authoritative, 
dec're  to-ri  iy  (dfk'rf-to-rt-lY ; 
dc-kre'-L  adr.  of  decretory. 

I|  de-cre'vi  (df-kre'vl).  [L.]  I 
nave  decreed. 

de-crew',  v.  i.  [F.  ddcrue,  n., 
decrease,  and  ddcru,  p.  p.  of  dd- 
croitre.)  Decrease.  Obs.  [cry.  I 
de-cried',  ja-et.  Sc  p-p-  of  de-| 
de-cri'er,  n.  One  who  decries, 
de-crott',  t».  t.  [F.  dtcrotter. ] 
To  cleanse.  Obs. 


food,  foot ,  ouv,  oil  bL '  ;  ;  emg,  \r,k  ;  then,  thin  •  -r  '  ire  (250) ;  K  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144) ;  boN  ;  yet ;  zh  =  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Guide. 
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personal  only ;  as,  “  Far  am  I  from  detracting  from  the 
merit  of  some  gentlemen  ...  on  that  occasion  ”  (Burke) ; 
your  absence  detracted  from  our  pleasure ;  “A  few  in¬ 
stances  of  inaccuracy  or  mediocrity  can  never  derogate 
from  the  superlative  merit  of  Homer  and  Vergil”  (Gold¬ 
smith).  Cf.  DECREASE. 

<le-CU'bi-tal  (de-ku'bT-tal),  a.  Med.  a  Pertaining  to,  or  re¬ 
sulting  from,  decubitus,  or  lying  down  ;  as,  a  decubital 
sore,  b  Pert,  to,  or  resembling,  a  decubitus,  or  bedsore, 
de  cu'bi-tus  (-ttls),  n.  [NL. ;  L.  de  -f-  cubare  to  lie  down.] 
Med.  a  An  attitude  assumed  in  lying  down  ;  as,  the  dor- 
eal  decubitus,  b  A  bedsore. 

||  dd'culasse  ment'lda'kiPl&s'maN'),  n.  [F.]  Also,  some¬ 
times,  Anglicized  dec  u  lass'ment  (dSk'  u-las'ment) .  Ord¬ 
nance.  An  accidental  blowing  off  of,  or  other  serious  dam¬ 
age  to,  the  breechblock  of  a  gun  ;  also,  a  removal  of  the 
breechblock  for  the  purpose  of  disabling  the  gun. 
dec'll  man  (dSk'ti-mdn),  a.  [L.  decumanus  of  the  tenth, 
and  by  metonymy,  large, fr.  decern  ten.]  1.  Large  ;  chief ; 
—  applied  to  an  extraordinary  billow,  supposed  by  some  to 
be  every  tenth  in  order.  Rare.  Also  used  substantively. 
“  Such  decuman  billows.”  Gauden. 

2.  Ram.  Antiq.  Pertaining  to  the  tenth  cohort ;  — applied 
to  the  principal  gate  of  a  camp,  near  which  this  cohort  was 
usually  encamped. 

de-cum'bence  (de-kim/bens)  )  n.  Act  or  posture  of  lying 
le-cum'ben-cy  (-kiun'ben-sT)  )  down.  Sir  T.  Browne. 
le-cum'bent  (-b2nt),  a.  [L.  decumbens,  - ends ,  p.  pr.  of 
decumbere ;  de  -f-  cumbere  (only  in  comp.),  cubare  to  lie 
down.]  1.  Lying  down  ;  prostrate  ;  recumbent. 

2-  Bot.  Reclining  on  the  ground,  but  with  ascending  apex 
or  extremity  ;  —  said  of  steins  or  shoots, 
de-cum'bi-ture  (-bf-tur),  n.  1.  Confinement  to  a  sick  bed, 
or  time  of  taking  to  one’s  bed  from  sickness. 

2.  Astrol.  Aspect  of  the  heavens  at  the  time  of  taking  to 
one’s  sick  bed,  from  which  the  prognostics  of  recovery  or 
death  were  made. 

dec'u-ple  (dSk'ft-p’l),  a.  [F.  decuple,  L.  decuplus ,  fr.  de¬ 
cern  ten.]  Tenfold.  —  n.  A  number  ten  times  repeated, 
dec'u-ple,  v.  t. ;  dec'u-pled  (-p’ld) ;  dec'u-pling  (-pling). 
To  make  tenfold  ;  to  multiply  by  ten. 
dec'u-plet  (-plSt),  n.  [See  decouple,  a. ;  cf.  triplet.] 
Music.  A  group  of  ten  notes  performed  in  the  time  of  eight 
or  four  ;  a  decimole. 

de-CU'ri-on  (de-ku'n-#ii),  n.  [L.  decurio ,  decurionis,  fr. 
decuria  a  squad  of  ten,  fr.  decern  ten.]  1.  Rom.  Hist,  a  A 
head,  chief,  or  representative  of  a  decury.  b  A  member  of 
a  municipal  or  colonial  senate. 

2.  Hist,  a  An  overseer  of  ten  families  or  households  ;  a 
titliingman.  b  Formerly,  in  some  Italian  cities  and  towns, 
a  member  of  the  municipal  Great  Council. 

3.  Astrol.  =  decan,  2. 

de-cu'ri-on-ate  (-at),  n.  [L.  decurionatus,  fr.  decurio.~\ 
The  office  of  a  decurion. 

de-cur'rence  (de-kQr'ens),  de-cur'ren-cy  (-en-sT),  n.  Act 
or  state  of  running  down  ;  a  lapse.  Rare. 
de  cur'rent  (de-kur'ent),  a.  [L.  decurrens ,  - entis ,  p.  pr.  of 
decurrere  to  run  down  ;  de  -f-  currere  to  run.]  Running 
or  flowing  downward  ;  specif.,  Bot.,  ex¬ 
tending  downward ;  —  said  of  a  leaf 
whose  base  extends  downward  and 
forms  a  wing  or  ridge  along  the  stem, 
de-cur'sion  (de-kflr'shiln),  n.  [L.  de- 
cursio ,  fr.  decurrere.  See  decurrent.] 

1.  A  decurrence.  Obs. 

2.  Class.  Antiq.  A  maneuver  or  pro¬ 
cession  of  troops  under  arms,  as  a  march 
for  exercise,  or  around  a  funeral  pyre. 

de-cur'sive  (-stv),  a.  [Cf.  F.  dScursif. 

See  decurrent.]  Running  down;  decurrent. —  de-CUT'- 
sive  ly,  adv. 

decursively  pinnate,  Bot.,  pinnate  with  decurrent  leaflets, 
de-cur'tate  (de-kflr'tat),  a.  [L.  decurtatus,  p.  p.l  Cur¬ 
tailed  ;  shortened.  —  decurtate  syllogism,  Logic,  a  syllogism 
with  one  premise  suppressed. 

de'CUT-va'tlon  (de'kfir-va'shfcn),  n.  [L.  decurvatus  bent 
downward  ;  de  -}-  curvare,  curvaturn ,  to  bend.]  Actofde- 
curving,  or  state  of  being  decurved. 

de-curve'  (-kfirv'),  v.  t.  &  i.  [See  de-,  1 ;  curve,  v.  L]  To 
curve  or  bend  downward. 

dec'u-ry  (dek'u-rT),  n.  ;  pi.  -ries  (-rTz).  [L.  decuria,  fr. 

decern  ten.]  Rom.  Hist.  A  division  or  company  of  ten 
persons,  or  later  of  any  number ;  in  general,  a  division, 
company,  or  class ;  specif.  :  a  A  division  of  the  curiae.  b  A 
division  of  the  senate,  c  A  squad  of  cavalrymen  under 
a  decurion.  d  A  division  or  class  of  judges,  e  A  division 
of  the  collegia  or  corporations. 

de-CUS'sate  (de-kiis'at ;  dSk'iis- ;  277 :  see  -ate),  v.  1. ; 
-cus'sat-ed  (-at-8d) ;  -cus'sat-ing  (-Tug).  [L.  decussatus, 

p.  p.  of  decussare  to  cross  like  an  X,  fr.  decussis  (orig. 
equiv.  to  decern  asses )  the  number  ten,  which  the  Romans 
represented  by  X.]  To  cross  at  an  acute  angle  ;  to  cut  or 
divide  in  the  form  of  X  ;  to  intersect ;  —  said  of  lines,  rays 
of  light,  nerves,  etc.  In  anatomy,  decussate  is  used  by 
some  writers  of  the  crossing  of  two  nerves  only  where 
some  of  the  fibers  of  each  nerve  pass  into  the  other  nerve  ; 
others  use  it  of  any  crossing  without  interchange  of  fibers. 


Decurrent  Leaves. 


de-crys'tal-li-za'tion,  n.  See 
I)  E-,  4. 

dec  u-ba'tion  (dek'ti-ba'shun  ; 
de'kfl-),  n.  [L.  decubare .]  De- 
cumbence.  Ohs. 
de  cul'or.  Decolor.  Ref.  Sp. 
de-cul'or-lze.  Decolorize.  R.Sp. 
Dec'u-ma  (dek'Cl-md),  n.  [L.] 
See  fate,  4.  [bent.I 

de-cum'bent-ly,a<7r.  of  decum-| 
dec'u-plate,  r.  t.  [L.  decupla- 
tus,  p.  n.  of  decuplare.]  Math. 
To  multiply  by  ten  ;  to  decuple. 
—  dec'u-pla'tion  (d  e  k'fl-p  l  a'- 
sh?7n).  n. 

de-cu'ri-a  (df-kQ'rY-d),  n. ;  pi. 
-Ri.K(-e).  [L.]  A  decury. 
de-cur 'rent-ly,  adv.  of  decur- 
rent.  See  -LY. 

de-cur'ring,  a.  =  decurrext. 
de-cur'siv.  Decursive.  Ref.  Sp. 
de-curt',  v.  t.  [L.  decurtare : 
de  -I-  carfare.]  To  curtail.  Obi i. 
de-cur'tate,  r.  t.  To  decurt. 
Obs.  —  de  cur-ta'tion  (de'kur- 
a'shttn),  n.  Obs. 
ie-cur'va-ture  (d£-kQr'vd-tflr), 
n.  =  decurvation. 
de'cus  (de'kws),  n.  [From  L. 


decus  et  tutamen ,  a  motto  on  the 
rim  of  the  coin.]  A  five-shilling 
piece.  Slang,  Eng.  [sate.  I 
de  cus'sate-ly,  adv.  of  decus-| 
de-cus'sa-tive  (df=-kOs'd-tYv),  a. 
Intersecting  ;  crossing,  [wise.! 
de-cus'sa-tive-ly.  adv.  Cross- 1 
de-cus'sion.  n.  [L.  decussio.]  A 
shaking  off  or  down.  Obs. 
de-cua'sis,  n.  [L.l  See  coin. 
de  cub-bo 'ri-um  (a  e'k  iJ-sS'r  Y- 
win),  n.  [NL.]  Surq.  An  instru¬ 
ment  for  depressing  the  dura 
mater  in  trepanning, 
ded.  Obs.  or  ref.  sp.  of  dead. 
ded.  i •  death,  deed,  did. 
dedain.  +  disdain. 
de'dal.  De-da'li-an,  etc.  Vars. 
of  d.f.dal,  D.edalian,  etc. 
De'dan  (de'ddn),  n.  Bib.  In 
Gen.  x.  7,  a  son  of  Raamah,  Bon 
of  Cush  ;  in  Gen.  xxv.  3,  a  son 
of  Jokshan.  —  De'dan-ite.  n. 
Ded'a-nim  (ded'd-ntm  ;  dP-da'- 
nim ),  n.ph  Bib.  Dedanites. 
dedbote.  +  deedbote. 
dede.  d*  death,  deed,  did. 
dede  (ded).  Obs.  or  Scot.  var.  of 
dead. 


de-CUd'sate  (de-kus'at),  )  a.  [L.  decussatus,  p.  p.] 

de-CUS'sat-ed  (-at-ed;  dSk'fts-),  (  1.  Crossed;  intersected. 

2.  Bot.  Arranged  in  pairs  each  at  right  angles  to  the  next 
pair  above  or  below  ;  as,  decussate  leaves  or  branches. 

3-  Rhet.  Consisting  of  two  rising  and  two  falling  clauses 
alternated  ;  as,  a  decussated  period. 
de/CUS-sa'tion(de/k</-sa'shwn),?i.  [L.  decussatio.]  1.  Act 
of  crossing  at  an  acute  angle,  or  state  of  being  thus 
crossed  ;  an  intersection  in  the  form  of  an  X  ;  a  chiasma  ; 
as,  the  decussation  of  lines,  rays,  nerves,  etc. 

2.  Bot.  The  state  of  being  decussate. 

decussation  of  the  pyramids.  Anat.,  the  crossing  of  the  nerve 
fibers  of  the  crossed  pyramidal  tract  of  each  side  over  to 
the  other  side,  which  occurs  in  the  medulla, 
dec'yl  (dgs'Ti),  n.  [decern-  -f-  -yl>]  Oig.  Chem.  The  univa¬ 
lent  radical  CinH.,,,  of  which  decane  is  the  hydride, 
dec'y-lene  (dSs'I-fen),  n.  [decijl  -f-  -ene.]  Chem.  Any  of  a 
number  of  isomeric  hydrocarbons,  C10H20,  belonging  to  the 
ethylene  series.  —  decy-len'ic  (-lSn'Tk),  a. 
de-cyl'ic  (de-sTlTk),  a.  Chem.  a  Of  or  pertaining  to 
decyl ;  as,  decylic  alcohol,  C10H2i OH.  b  Decoic. 

1  de  dans' (de-diiN'),  71.  [F.]  Tennis.  An  open  gallery,  at 
the  service  end  of  a  tennis  court,  for  spectators;  hence, 
the  spectators  ;  as,  the  dedans  applauded. 
de-dec'O-rate  (de-dSk'6-rat),  v.  t.  [L.  dedecoratus ,  p.  p.  of 
dedecorare  to  disgrace.  See  decorate.]  To  shame  ;  dis¬ 
grace  ;  also,  to  disfigure.  Obs.  or  R.  —  de  dec  o-ra'tion 
(-ra'sh&n),  n.  Obs.  or  R. 

de-den'dum  (-dSn'd&m),  n. ;  L.  pi.  -da  (-da).  [L.,  (a 

thing)  to  be  given  up,  delivered,  p.  fut.  pass,  of  dedere  ;  de 
-|-  dare  to  give  ;  —  so  named  as  contrasting  with  adden¬ 
dum.]  Mech.  The  root  of  a  gear  tooth;  also,  the  deden- 
dum,  or  root,  circle  of  a  gear  wheel. 

dedendum  circle  Mech.  The  root  circle  of  a  gear  wheel, 
ded'i-cate  (d6d'T-kat),  a.  [L.  dedicatus ,  p.  p.  of  dedicare 
to  affirm,  to  dedicate  ;  de  -j-  dicare  to  declare,  dedicate ; 
akin  to  dicere  to  say.  See  diction.]  Dedicated.  A  rchaic. 

Dedicate  to  nothing  temporal.  Shak. 

Syn.  —  Devoted,  consecrated,  addicted, 
dedi  cate  (d6d'T-kat),  c.  t.  ;  DED'i-CAT'ED(-kat/5d)  ;  ded'- 
i-cat'ing  (-kat/Tng).  1.  To  set  apart  and  consecrate,  as  to 
a  divinity,  or  for  sacred  uses  ;  to  devote  formally  and  sol¬ 
emnly  to  a  special  use  ;  as,  to  dedicate  vessels,  treasures, 
a  temple,  or  a  church,  to  a  religious  use. 

Vessels  of  silver,  and  vessels  of  gold,  .  .  .  which  also  king  Da¬ 
vid  did  dedicate  unto  the  Lord.  2 Sam.  viii.  10,  11. 

2.  To  set  apart  or  give  up,  as  one’s  self,  to  a  duty  or  ser¬ 
vice  ;  to  devote  ;  specif.,  Law ,  to  give  or  surrender  by 
way  of  dedication  (which  see). 

The  profession  of  a  soldier,  to  which  he  had  dedicated  him¬ 
self.  Clarendon. 


3.  To  inscribe,  address,  or  name  by  way  of  compliment, 
honor,  or  the  like,  as  a  book  to  a  patron. 

4.  To  open  to  the  public  formally.  Rare. 

Syn.  —  Dedicate,  devote,  consecrate,  hallow.  To  ded¬ 
icate  is  to  give  up  to  (or  as  if  to)  sacred  or  serious  uses :  I 
to  devote  (see  etym.)  is  to  dedicate  solemnly  and  (esp.) 
exclusively:  as.  ‘k  It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  I  dedi¬ 
cate  my  poetical  compositions  solely  to  tne  direct  enforce-  j 
ment  of  reform”  (Shelley);  “I  had  devoted  the  labor  of  i 
my  whole  life,  and  had  dedicated  my  intellect  ...  to  the 
slow  and  elaborate  toil  of  constructing  one  single  work  ” 
(De  Quincey) ; 44  Eloquence,  erudition,  and  philosophy  .  .  . 
were  humbly  devoted  to  the  service  of  religion  ”  (Gibbon). 
To  consecrate  is  to  set  apart  as  itself  sacred  or  exalted  ; 
to  hallow  (the  stronger  term)  is  to  make  sacred  or  holy  ; 
as,  “  A  night  of  memories  and  of  sighs  I  consecrate  to  : 
thee  ”  (Landor);  “But  in  a  larger  sense  we  cannot  dedi¬ 
cate,  we  cannot  consecrate .  we  cannot  halloic  this  ground  ” 
(A.  Lincoln).  See  addicted;  cf.  profanation. 
ded  i-ca'tion  (-ka'shfin),  n.  [L.  dedicatio :  cf.  OF.  dedi¬ 
cation.]  1.  Act  of  setting  apart  or  consecrating  to  a  divine 
being,  or  to  a  sacred  use,  often  with  religious  solemnities ; 
solemn  appropriation  ;  as,  the  dedication  of  Solomon’s 
temple.  Also,  the  formula  used  in  the  act,  or  the  day  or 
feast  observed  in  it. 

2.  A  devoting  or  setting  aside  for  any  particular  purpose  ; 
specif.,  Law,  an  appropriation  or  giving  up  of  land  to  pub¬ 
lic  use,  which  precludes  the  owner  or  others  claiming 
under  him  from  asserting  any  right  of  ownership  inconsist¬ 
ent  with  the  use  for  which  the  property  is  dedicated. 

3.  An  address  to  a  patron  or  friend,  prefixed  to  a  book, 
or  other  production,  testifying  respect,  and  often  recom¬ 
mending  the  work  to  his  special  protection  and  favor. 

dod'i-ca^or  (dSd'T-ka'ter),  n.  [L.]  One  who  dedicates, 
ded'i-ca-to-ry  (-kd-to-rT),  a.  [Cf.  F.  dedicatoire.]  Consti¬ 
tuting  or  serving  as  a  dedication. 

ded'i-mus  (dgd'T-mf/s),  n.,  or  ||  de'di  mus  po  te-sta'tem 

(dSd'T-mws  po'tSs-ta'tSm).  [L.,  we  have  given  (the  power, 
etc.).]  Law.  A  writ  to  commission  a  private  person  to  do 
some  act  in  place  of  a  judge,  as  to  examine  a  witness, 
etc. ;  —  so  named  from  its  introductory  words. 
ded/i-ti'cian  (-tTsh'an),  n.  [L.  dediticius,  prop.,  one  who 
has  surrendered,  fr.  dedere  to  surrender  ;  de  -j-  dare  to 
give.]  Rom.  Law.  A  freedman  not  allowed  full  citizen¬ 
ship  rights  because  of  grave  misconduct  during  slavery. 
The  class  of  dediticians  was  abolished  by  Justinian  (Inst. 

5.  3).  —  a.  Of  or  pert,  to  a  deditician  or  dediticians.  — 
deiFi-ti'cian-cy  (-sT),  n. 


de-dec'o-rous  (df-dck'6-rus),  a. 

[L.  f/eUcconts.  See  decoroc^.] 
Disgraceful  ;  unbecoming.  R. 
de-deign',  v.  t.  Sr  >'■  [ de -  -f  deign.] 
To  deign.  Obs. 
dedein.  +  disdain. 
dedely.  f  deadly. 
ded 'end.  Deadened.  Ref.  Sp. 
ded'en-ing.  Deadening.  Ref.  sp. 
de  den-ti'tion  (de'den-tYsh'un), 
n.  The  shedding  of  teeth.  Rare. 
dedeyn.  +  disdain. 
ded'i-cant  (ded'Y-ktfnt),  n.  One 
who  dedicates.  Rare. 
dedl-ca-tee'  (dCd/Y-k(t-te')1  n. 
One  to  whom  a  thing  is  dedi¬ 
cated;— correlative  to  dedicator. 
dedq-ca'tion-aKdr-d'Y-ka'Bhwn- 

dl),  a.  Of  or  pert,  to  dedication, 
ded'i-ca-tive  (dfd'Y-kit-tlv),  a. 
[Cf.  L.  dedicat i run  affirmative.] 
Dedicating  ;  dedicatory, 
ded  i-ca-to 'ri  al  (-tS'rY-al),  a. 
Dedicatory.  [catory.I 

ded'i-ca-to-ri-ly.  adv.  of  dedi-| 
ded'i-ca-ture  (-tflr).  n.  Dedica¬ 
tion.  Rare.  [dedicate.  0b.«.| 
dedie.  v.  t.  IF.  dottier.]  To| 
[j  de  dl'e  in  di'em  (de  dl'e  Yn 


dl'Cm).  [L.]  From  day  to 
day.  Abbr.  d.  d.  In  d. 
ded'i-fy,  r.  t.  [Cf.  F.  dtdier; 
E.  -/>/.]  To  dedicate.  Obs. 
ded  ig  na'tion.  n.  [L.  dedigna- 
tio  :  cf.  OF.  ded  i gnat  ion.]  Dis¬ 
dain;  scorn.  Obs. 
dedir.  «i*  didder. 

d4  dit'  (da'de'),  n.  [F  ,  fr. 
dddire  to  retract,  contradict;  (Ve¬ 
il,.  dis-)  -T-  dire  to  sny.]  Fr.  Sf 
Canadian  Law.  A"  sum  for¬ 
feited  or  lost  by  one  who  has 
failed  in  an  engagement :  for¬ 
feit:  forfeiture:  penalty. 

de  di-ti'ti-i  (dcd'Y-tYsli'Y-I),  n. 
pj.  fL.1  See  FREEDMAN. 
Ded'lock,  Sir  Leices'ter  (les'ttfr 
dcd'lbk).  A  character  in  Dick¬ 
ens’s  “Bleak  House.”  “He  is 
an  honorable,  obstinate,  truth¬ 
ful,  high-spirited,  intensely 
prejudiced,  perfectly  unrea¬ 
sonable  man.”  His  wife.  Lady 
Dedlock,  is  a  proud,  ambitious 
woman,  who  before  her  mar¬ 
riage  had  a  child,  Esther  Sum- 
merson.and  suffers  with  remorse 
and  fear  oi  discovery.  She  finally 


de-di'tion  (de-dTsh'wn),  7i.  [L.  deditio,  fr.  dedere  tt*  »ur- 
render.]  Act  of  yielding  ;  surrender.  Rare. 
de-duce'  (de-dus'),  v.  t.  ;  de-duced'  (-dust') ;  de-duc'ing 
(-dus'Tng).  [L.  deducere ;  de  -f-  ducere  to  lead,  draw.  See 
duke;  cf.  deduct.]  1.  To  lead  ;  to  bring.  Obs. 

lie  should  hither  deduce  a  colony.  Selden. 

2.  To  take  away  ;  to  deduct ;  to  subtract ;  as,  to  deduce  a 

part  from  the  whole.  Obs.  B.  Jonson. 

3.  To  derive  by  logical  process;  to  obtain  or  arrive  at  as 
the  result  of  reasoning  ;  to  gather,  as  a  truth  or  opinion, 
from  what  precedes  or  from  premises  ;  to  derive  ;  draw  ; 
infer  ;  —  with  from  or  out  of. 

Reasoning  is  nothing  but  the  faculty  of  deducing  unknown 
truths  from  principles  already  known.  Locke. 

See  what  regard  will  be  paid  to  the  pedigree  which  deducts 
your  descent  from  kings  and  conquerors.  _  Scott. 

4.  To  trace  or  have  the  course  or  derivation  of. 

5.  To  convey  by  inheritance.  Obs. 

6.  To  reduce  (to  another  form  or  denomination).  Obs. 

7.  To  conduct  before  a  tribunal ;  to  prosecute  (a  cause) 
to  judicial  determination  ;  to  deal  with  or  treat  of.  Obs.y 
or  Scots  Law. 

Syn.  —  See  infer. 

dfi-duce'ment  (-m£nt),  n.  Inference  ;  tracing  ;  deduction.  R. 
de  ducti  ble  (de-du6'T-b’l),  a.  1.  Capable  of  being  deduced; 
derivable  by  reasoning  as  a  result  or  consequence. 

2.  Capable  of  being  brought  down.  Obs.  “As  if  God 
[were]  deducible  to  human  imbecility.”  State  Trials  (1649). 
—  de-duc  i-bll'i-ty  (  bTl'T-tT),  de^duc'i  ble-ness,  n.  — 
de-duc'i-bly  (  blT),  adv. 

de  duct'  (de-dfikt'),  v.  t.  ;  de-duct'ed;  de-duct'ing.  [L. 
deductus,  p.  p.  of  deducere  to  deduct.  See  deduce.]  1.  To 
take  away,  sepaiate,  or  remove,  in  numbering,  estimating, 
or  calculating  ;  to  subtract ;  —  often  with  from  or  out  of. 

Deduct  what  is  but  vanity,  or  dress.  Pope. 

Two  and  a  half  per  cent  should  be  deducted  out  of  the  pay  of 
the  foreign  troops.  Bp.  Burnet. 

2  To  lead  forth  or  out ;  to  withdraw.  Obs. 

3.  To  trace  out  in  order  ;  to  set  forth. 

4.  To  draw  as  a  conclusion  from  reasoning ;  to  deduce. 

5.  To  reduce  ;  to  diminish.  Obs. 

Syn.  —  Deduct,  subtract  agree  in  the  idea  of  taking 
away.  In  present  usage,  deduct  applies  specifically  to 
amounts  or  quantities,  subtract,  to  numbers  ;  as,  to  de¬ 
duct  the  cost  of  transportation  from  the  profits,  to  sub¬ 
tract  5  from  10. 

de-duc'tion  (de-duk'shftn),  n.  [L.  deductio  :  cf.  F.  de¬ 
duction.]  1  Act  or  process  of  deducing  ;  mediate  infer¬ 
ence  in  which  the  conclusion  follows  necessarily  from  a 
full  understanding  of  given  data  or  propositions;  —  con¬ 
trasted  w  ith  induction. 

This  process,  by  which  from  two  statements  we  deduce  a  third, 
is  culled  deduction.  J.  R.  Si  i  U y. 

We  may  take  induction  as  inference  viewed  from  the  side  of 
the  differences,  deduction  as  inference  viewed  from  the  6ide  of 
the  universal.  B.  Bosanquet. 

2.  Act  of  deducting,  or  taking  away;  subtraction;  as,  the 
deduction  of  the  subtrahend  from  the  minuend. 

3.  That  which  is  deducted  ;  the  part  taken  away;  abate¬ 
ment  ;  as,  a  deduction  from  the  yearly  rent. 

4  That  which  is  deduced  or  drawn  from  premises  by  a 
process  of  reasoning  ;  an  inference  ;  a  conclusion. 

Make  fair  deductions  ;  see  to  what  they  mount.  Pope. 

5.  A  withdrawing ;  a  leading  forth  (specif.,  of  a  colony).  R. 

6.  A  tracing  out  or  derivation.  Obs.  or  R. 

The  deduction  of  one  word  from  another.  Johnson. 
Syn.  —  Deduction,  induction.  Deduction,  as  contrasted 
w  ith  induction,  is  reasoning  from  the  general  to  the  par¬ 
ticular  or  from  the  implicit  to  the  explicit,  as  contrasted 
with  reasoning  from  particular  facts  to  general  truths  or 
from  a  part  to  a  whole.  Deduction  gives  explicit  knowl¬ 
edge,  as  in  a  geometrical  demonstration  ;  induction  gives 

general  principles,  as  in  the  formulation  of  a  natural  law. 
>oth  processes  appear  in  ordinary  reasoning, 
de-duc'tive  (de-dQk'tTv),  a.  [Cf.  L.  deductivus  derivative.] 
Of  or  pert,  to  deduction ;  employing  deduction  in  reason¬ 
ing  ;  capable  of  being  deduced  from  premises ;  deducible. 

All  knowledge  of  causes  is  deductive.  Glanrill. 
deductive  method.  Logic,  the  method  of  scientific  reasoning 
by  which  from  assumed  or  established  general  principles 
concrete  applications  or  consequences  are  deduced.  Cf. 
deduction,  1 ;  induction,  4. 

de-duc'tive  ly,  adv.  By  deduction  ;  by  way  of  inference  ; 
by  consequence  ;  by  derivation, 
dee  (de),  n.  1.  The  letter  d  or  D. 

2.  A  D-shaped  object.  See  D,  n.,  2. 
deed  (ded),  n.  [AS.  died;  akin  to  OS.  dad,  D.  &  Dan. 
daad,  G.  that,  Sw.  ddd,  Goth,  deds ;  fr.  the  root  of  do. 
See  do,  v.  t.]  1.  That  which  is  done  or  effected  by  a  re¬ 

sponsible  agent;  act;  action;  thing  done; — a  word  of 
wide  application,  including  whatever  is  done,  good  or  bad, 
great  or  small. 

What  deed  is  this  which  ye  have  done  ?  Gen.  xliv.  15. 
Would  serve  his  kind  in  deed  and  word.  Tennyson. 
2.  Illustrious  act ;  achievement ;  exploit ;  feat.  “  Knightly 
deeds.”  Spenser. 

Whose  deeds  some  nobler  poem  shall  adorn.  Dryden. 
3.  Power  of  action  ;  agency;  efficiency.  Obs. 

To  be.  both  will  and  deed ,  created  free.  Mitton. 


4  Law.  A  sealed  instrument  in  writing,  on  paper  or  parch¬ 
ment,  duly  executed  and  delivered,  containing  some  trans¬ 
fer,  bargain,  or  contract ;  also,  loosely,  such  an  instrument 


leaves  home  and  perishes  miser- 
ablv  at  the  grave  of  Esther’s 
father.  Captain  Hawdon. 
ded'ly.  \  ur.  of  deadly.  Obs. 
or  Ref.  Sp. 

de'do  (da'do:  14(1),  n.  [Sp.  Sc  Pg., 
lit.,  finger.]  See  measure. 
ded  o-la'tion  (dfd'u-la'shiJn; 
de'do-),  ti.  [L.  ardolare  to  hew 
away.]  Surq.  Removal  of  a  thin 
piece  of  skin  by  an  oblique  cut. 
ded'o-lent  (dfd'o-lrnt),  a.  [L. 
dedolens,  p.  pr.  of  dedolere  to 
give  over  grieving:  de  4-  dolere 
to  grieve.]  Feeling  no  grief  or 
compunction;  callous.  Rare.— 
ded'o-lence  (-lens),  ded'o-len-cy 
(-Pn-sY),  w.  Rare. 

I!  de  do'lo.  j L.]  Civil  Law. 
Of  deceit  or  fraud. 

de  do'nis  con-di  ti-o-na'li-bus 
(kOn-dTsh'I-u-n&l'I-bus).  [L., 
concerning  conditional  gifts.] 
Law.  See  Statute  de  Dorns,  etc., 
under  statute. 
de  duc'i-bl.  Deducible.  Ref.  Sp. 
de-duc'i-ble  (df-dfls'Y-b’h,  n. 
That  w  hich  is  capable  of  being 
deduced.  Rare. 


de-du'eive  (df-du'sYv),  a.  That 
deduces:  inferential.  Rare. 
de-duct'i-ble.  a.  Capable  of  be¬ 
ing  deducted;  deducible.  Rare. 

|  de  due 'tile,  a.  Easy  of  deduc¬ 
tion.  Obs. 

ft  de-duc'ti-o  (dP-dO k'shY-6),  tj 
|  (L.l  Deduction, 
de-duc'tiv.  Deductive.  Ret':  Sp. 
de-duc'to-ry.  a.  Deductive, 
dedult,  u.  [F.  deduit.  Cf.  de- 
di’ct.]  Diversion;  delight; 
pleasure.  Obs. 

de-du,pli-'’a'tion,  n.  [de-  + 
dunliratvm.]  Bot.=  choiusis. 
dedute.  dsduyt.  +  deduit. 
i  dedyne.  +  dedeign. 

|  dee  (de).  Obs.  or  Scot,  and  dial. 

Eng.  va’ .  of  die,  n.  6(  r. 

;  dee.  r.  t.  To  damn  ;  —  a  euphe¬ 
mistic  pronunciation  of  d - , 

standing  for  damn.  —  deed  [for 
d—d]  (ded)  or  dee'deed'  [for 
d — drd ]  (de'ded')«  P •  P- 
j  dee.  d’ee.  Early  forms  of  d’ye 
=  dove?  [of  dead.  I 

deed.  Obs.  or  dial.  Eng.  var.| 

!  deed  'ded),  adv.  Short  for  in- 
l  DEED.  Colloq.  or  Dial. 


ale,  senate,  c&re,  Jtm,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofa  ;  eve,  Svent,  find,  reegnt,  maker ;  Ice,  Ill ;  old,  Sbey,  orb,  6dd,  sftft,  connect ;  use,  unite,  urn,  Up,  circtls,  menu  ; 

II  Foreign  Word.  f  Obsolete  Variant  of.  4-  combined  with.  =  equals. 
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before  it  has  been  given  effect  by  delivery.  In  its  broadest 
or  general  sense  (fet'd  properly  includes  every  such  instru¬ 
ment  ;  but  it  is  often  used  specifically  of  an  instrument  con¬ 
veying  a  fee  in  land,  as  distinguished  from  a  lease,  mort¬ 
gage,  or  other  instruments  under  seal.  A  will,  although 
under  seal,  is  not  a  deed,  because  not  delivered  and  ac¬ 
cepted.  The  formal  parts  of  a  common-law  deed  of  land 
are  the  premises,  habendum,  reddendum,  conditions,  cove¬ 
nants,  and  conclusion.  Signature  is  not  essential  at  the 
English  common  law  to  the  execution  of  a  deed  ;  but  it  is 
practically  universal,  and  is  required  along  with  acknowl¬ 
edgment  in  many  jurisdictions  in  the  United  States. 

The  technical  use  of  the  word  deed  seeniB  the  outcome  of  the 
very  common  plea  Non  est  factum  mewn ,  A lent  monfet  i.  e.,  I 
did  not  execute  that  document.  As  a  word  which  will  stand 
for  the  document  itself,  it  slowly  supplants  carta;  it  is  thus 
used  in  Y.  B.  33-5  Edw.  I.  p.  831.  Pollock  6r  31  ui t. 

6.  Performance;  action;  doing,  esp.  as  contrasted  with 
words.  “We  live  in  deeds ,  not  years.”  Bailey  ( Festus ). 
6.  Doings;  ado.  Dial.  Eng. 

Syn.—  See  action. 

deed  of  arrangement.  Eng.  Laic.  See  arrangement,  6.  —  d.  of 
assumption,  Scots  Laic ,  a  deed  by  which  a  trustee  assumes, 
or  appoints,  a  new  cotrustee.  —  in  deed,  in  fact;  in  truth; 
verily.  See  indeed. 

deed  (ded),  v.  t. ;  deed'ed  ;  deed'ing.  To  convey  or  transfer 
by  deed  ;  as,  he  deeded  all  his  estate  to  his  son.  U.  S. 
deed'ful  (-fool),  a.  Full  of  deeds  or  exploits ;  active  ;  stir¬ 
ring.  Rare.  “ A  deed 'ful  life.”  Tennyson deed'ful  ly,  adv. 
deed'less,  a.  1.  Without  action  ;  unmarked  by  deeds ;  as, 
a  deedless  old  age. 

2  Not  performing,  or  not  having  performed,  deeds  or  ex¬ 
ploits ;  inactive.  "'‘Deedless  in  his  tongue.”  Shak. 

deed  poll-  Law.  A  deed  executed  by  only  one  party,  and 
orig.  disting,  from  an  indenture  by  having  the  edge  "of  the 
parchment  or  paper  cut  even,  or  polled ’,  instead  of  being  in¬ 
dented.  A  deed  poll  now  usually  begins:  *•  Know  all  men  by  these 
presents,  that  I,  A.  B.,  have  given,  granted,”  etc.  Cf.  indenture. 
deem  (dem),  v.  i.  ;  deemed  (demd) ;  deem'ing.  [ME.  demen 
to  judge,  condemn,  AS.  deman ,  fr.  dom  doom ;  akin  to 
OFries.  dema ,  OS.  adomian ,  D.  doemen ,  OHG.  tuommen , 
I  cel.  dsema ,  Sw.  domma ,  Dan.  domme ,  Goth,  domjan. 
See  doom,  n.  ;  cf.  doom,  «.]  1.  To  pass  judgment ;  to  render 
a  decision  ;  to  act  as  a  judge  or  arbitrator.  Obs. 

2.  To  be  of  opinion  ;  to  think  ;  estimate  ;  opine  ;  suppose. 

And  deemest  thou  as  those  who  pore, 

With  aged  eyes,  short  way  before  '(  Emerson. 

3.  To  expect ;  to  hope.  Now  Rare.  Byron. 

deem,  v.  t.  1.  To  sit  in  judgment  over  or  upon  ;  to  judge; 

also,  to  pronounce  judgment  upon  ;  to  decide  (a  case)  or 
give  (sentence) ;  sometimes,  specif.,  to  judge  adversely  ;  to 
censure  or  condemn.  Obs. 

Claudius  .  .  .  was  denied  for  to  hang  upon  a  tree.  Chaucer. 

2.  To  conclude  or  believe  on  consideration  ;  to  form  a  judg¬ 
ment  upon  ;  to  hold  in  opinion  ;  to  regard  ;  esteem  ;  think. 

For  never  can  I  deem  him  less  than  god.  Dryden. 

3.  To  give  or  decree  as  a  result  of  judgment;  to  award; 
ordain.  Obs. 

4.  To  proclaim  ;  announce  ;  tell ;  say.  Obs.  Poetic. 

5.  To  distinguish  between  (things)  ;  to  discern.  Obs. 
de-em'a-nate  (de-8in'a-nat),  v.  t.  Physics  6m  Chem.  To 

deprive  of  the  property  of  giving  off  a  radioactive  emana¬ 
tion  ;  as,  to  deemanate  thorium  by  intense  ignition.  —  de¬ 
em  a  na'tion  (-na'shunl,  n. 

deem'er  (dem'er),  n.  [AS.  demere.  See  deem.]  One  who 
deems  ;  specif. :  Obs.  a  A  judge,  b  One  who  criticizes 
or  censures  ;  also,  one  who  discriminates, 
deem'ster  (-ster),  n.  [deem  -iter;  i.  e.,  doomster.  Cf. 
dempster.]  A  judge.  Obs .,  except  as  the  title  of  the 
two  justices  of  the  common-law  courts  of  the  Isle  of  Man, 
having  jurisdiction  one  over  the  northern  division  and  the 
other  over  the  southern.  — deem'ster  ship.  n. 
deep  (dep),  a.  :  deep'er  (-er)  ;  deep'est.  [ME.  dep,  deop , 
AS.  deop  ;  akin  to  D.  diep,  G.  lief,  Icel.  djupr ,  Sw.  diup , 
Dan.  dyb ,  Goth,  diups ;  fr.  the  root  of  E.  dip.  See  dip.] 

1.  Extending  far,  or  comparatively  far,  below  the  surface; 
of  great,  or  comparatively  great,  perpendicular  dimen¬ 
sion  (measured  from  the  surface  downward); — dieting, 
from  high;  far  to  the  bottom  ;  as,  a  deep  sea. 

The  water  where  the  brook  is  deep.  Shak. 

2.  Having  extension  downwards  of  a  specified  dimension  ; 
as,  knee-deep  ;  a  mile  deep. 

3.  Extending  far  back  from  the  front  or  outer  part ;  of 
great  horizontal  dimension  (measured  backward  from  the 
front  or  nearer  part,  mouth,  etc.) ;  as,  a  deep  cave  or  re¬ 
cess  ;  a  deep  wound. 

Shadowing  squadrons  deep.  Milton. 

4.  Having  extension  backwards  of  specified  dimensions ;  as, 
a  tunnel  1,000  feet  deep  ;  a  lot  of  land  100  feet  deep. 

6.  Low  or  far  back  in  situation  ;  lying  far  below  the  gen¬ 
eral  surface  or  distant  from  the  exterior  or  front ;  as,  a 
deep  valley. 

6.  Hard  to  penetrate  or  comprehend;  profound,  —  op¬ 
posed  to  shallow  or  superficial ;  mysterious ;  not  obvious  ; 
obscure  ;  as,  a  deep  subject  or  plot. 

A  question  deep  almost  as  the  mystery  of  life.  De  Quincey. 
7-  Of  action,  motion,  influence,  etc.  :  coming  from,  or  ex¬ 
tending  to,  a  depth  ;  deep-seated. 

8  Solemn;  serious;  grave  in  nature  or  effect.  Obs. 

9 .  Of  penetrating  or  far-reaching  intellect ;  not  superficial ; 
thoroughly  skilled  ;  sagacious  ;  cunning. 

Deep  clerks  she  dumbs.  Shak. 

10.  Great;  powerful,  profound;  thorough  ;  complete;  un¬ 
mixed  ;  intense  ;  heavy  ;  heartfelt ;  as,  deep  distress,  affec¬ 
tion,  melancholy,  or  horror.  “ Deep  silence.”  Milton. 
“  Deep  sleep. ”  Gen.  ii.  21.  “  Deeper  darkness.”  Hoole. 

An  attitude  o?  deep  respect.  Motley. 

11.  Of  colors  :  strong  i  intense  ;  not  light  or  thin  ; 
as,  d  


12.  Of  low  tone ;  full-toned;  not  high  or  sharp;  grave; 

heavy.  “  The  deep  thunder.”  Byron. 

The  bass  of  heaven’s  deep  organ.  Milton. 

13.  Muddy;  boggy  ;  sandy  ;  —  said  of  roads.  Chaucer. 

14.  Heavy  ;  involving  profound  interest,  absorption,  or  the 
like  ;  extreme  ;  excessive  ;  as,  deep  gambling  ;  deep  drink¬ 
ing  ;  deep  study.  Also,  of  persons,  acting,  feeling,  think¬ 
ing,  etc.,  extremely  or  profoundly  ;  as,  a  deep  student  ;  a 
deep  mourner. 

15.  Immersed  ;  engrossed  ;  absorbed  ;  involved  ;  as,  deep 
in  reading  ;  deep  in  debt. 

16.  Advanced  (in  time) ;  late.  Obs.  6:  R.  or  Dial.  Eng. 

17.  Golf.  Broad  ;  — said  of  the  face  of  a  club. 

Syn .  —  Deep,  profound.  In  its  literal  sense  deep  (cf .  high) 
implies  either  extension  downward  from  a  surface  (actual 
or  assumed),  or  backward  or  inward  from  the  front  or 
outer  part ;  as,  a  deep  pond,  a  deep  ravine,  a  deep  cave,  a 
deep  forest,  a  crowd  ten  deep.  Profound  (wliicn  can  be 
substituted  for  deep  in  none  of  the  above  phrases),  when 
used,  as  is  rare,  in  its  literal  sense,  connotes  great  or  un¬ 
fathomable  depths ;  as,  “All  .  .  .  the  profound  sea  hides 
in  unknown  fathoms”  (Shak.);  “All  else  deep  snow  and 
ice.  a  gulf  profound  as  that  Serbonian  bog  .  .  .  where 
armies  whole  have  sunk”  (Milton).  Fig.,  as  applied  to 
persons  or  to  mental  states  or  processes,  deep  implies  the 
presence,  or  a  necessity  for  the  exercise,  of  penetration  or 
subtlety,  sometimes  of  craft ;  profound ,  the  presence,  or 
need,  of  thoroughness ;  as,  a  deep  politician,  deep  designs, 
“ deep  plots ”  (Shak.);  a  profound  thinker,  a  profound 
treatise  ;  cf.  a  deep  theologian,  a  profound  theologian.  As 
expressing  intensity,  profound  is  commonly  the  stronger, 
though  considerations  of  euphony  often  prevail ;  as,  deep 
sleep,  profound  slumber ;  deep  sorrow,  profound  melan¬ 
choly;  deep  humility,  profound  respect.  Deep  alone  is 
used  of  sound  or  color ;  as.  a  deep  voice,  a  deep  blue, 
deep  culture.  Bacteriol .,  a  culture  resulting  from  a  deep  in¬ 
oculation  in  a  solid  medium,  as  gelatin.  It  is  especially 
adapted  to  the  growth  of  anaerobes.  —  d.  fascia.  Anat.  See 
fascia.  —  d.  field.  See  cricket,  a  game.  —  d.  mourning,  Cos- 
tume ,  mourning  complete  and  strongly  marked,  the  gar¬ 
ments  being  not  only  all  black,  but  also  composed  of  lus¬ 
terless  materials  and  of  such  fashion  as  is  identified  with 
mourning  garments.  —  d.  tank,  Naut .,  a  portion  of  a  ship’s 
hold  partitioned  off  and  devised  to  hold  water, 
deep  (dep),  n.  1.  Depth.  Obs.  6c  R. 

2  That  which  is  deep,  esp.  deep  water  or  a  deep  body  of 
water,  as  the  sea  or  ocean  ;  an  abyss  ;  the  depth  of  space. 
Courage  from  the  t/eej>s  of  knowledge  springs.  Coirley. 
The  hollow  deep  of  hell  resounded.  Milton. 

3.  a  One  of  the  deep  portions  of  any  body  of  water  ;  specif., 
an  area  in  the  ocean  where  the  depth  exceeds  3,000  fathoms; 
as,  the  Aldrich  Deep  in  the  South  Pacific,  b  A  deep  chan¬ 
nel  in  a  strait  or  estuary. 

4-  The  middle,  or  most  intense,  part;  as,  the  deep  of  winter. 

The  deep  of  night  is  crept  upon  our  talk.  Shak. 

5.  That  which  is  profound,  not  easily  fathomed,  or  incom¬ 
prehensible  ;  a  moral  or  spiritual  depth  or  abyss. 

Thy  judgments  are  a  great  deep.  Ps.  xxxvi.  6. 

6.  Naut.  Any  of  the  fathom  points  on  a  sounding,  or  lead, 
line  not  designated  by  “  marks.” 

7.  Coal  Mining.  The  lowest  part  of  the  vein. 

deep,  adv.  [AS.  deope.']  1.  To  a  great  depth  ;  with  depth  ; 
far  down  ;  profoundly  ;  deeply. 

Deep-versed  in  books,  and  shallow  in  himself.  Milton. 
Drink  deep,  or  ta6te  not  the  Pierian  spring.  Pope. 
2.  Far  on  (in  time) ;  as,  deep  in  the  night, 
deep'en  (dep'hi),  v.  t.  ;  deep'ened  (-’nd) ;  deep'en-ing.  To 
make  deep  or  deeper;  to  increase  the  depth,  or  intensity, 
of ;  as,  to  deepen  a  well  or  a  channel ;  the  event  deepened 
the  prevailing  gloom  ;  specif.  :  to  increase  in  degree  ;  as,  to 
deepen  grief  or  sorrow  ;  to  make  graver  or  lower  in  tone  ; 
as,  to  deepen  the  tones  of  an  organ. 

Deepens  the  murmur  of  the  falling  floods.  Pope. 

It  would  .  .  .  deepen  the  bed  of  the  Tiber.  Addison. 
You  must  deepen  your  colors.  Peacham. 

deep'en,  r.  i.  To  become  deeper  ;  as,  the  water  deepens  at 
every  cast  of  the  lead  ;  the  plot  deepens. 
deep'-grown',  a.  Designating  a  kind  of  strong  and  robust 
wool  fiber  with  great  depth  of  staple, 
deep'ing,  n.  A  piece  of  netting  a  fathom  deep,  with  lac¬ 
ings,  forming  a  section  of  a  drift  net.  Brit. 
deep'— laid',  a.  Laid  deeply;  formed  with  cunning  and 
sagacity  ;  as,  deep-laid  plans. 

deep'ly,  adv.  [AS.  deoplice.']  1.  At  or  to  a  great  depth  ; 
far  below  the  surface  ;  as,  to  sink  deeply. 

2.  Profoundly;  thoroughly;  not  superficially;  in  a  high 
degree  ;  intensely  ;  as,  deeply  skilled  in  ethics. 

He  had  deeply  offended  both  his  nobles  and  people.  Bacon. 

He  sighed  deeply  in  his  spirit.  Mark  viii.  12. 

3.  With  a  tendency  to  richness  and  intensity  of  color. 

4.  With  low  or  deep  tone  ;  sonorously  ;  as,  a  deeply  toned 
instrument ;  hounds  baying  deeply. 

5.  With  profound  skill;  with  art  or  intricacy;  as,  a 
deeply  laid  plot  or  intrigue. 

6.  Gravely;  seriously;  -as.'  deeply  compromised, 
deep'-mouthed'  (dep'mouthd'  ;  -montht'),  a.  Having  a 

loud  and  sonorous  voice.  “  Deep-mouthed  dogs.”  Dryden. 
deep'ness  (dep'ii&s),  n.  [AS.  deopnes.']  1.  State  or  quality 
of  being  deep  (in  any  sense) ;  state  or  quality  of  being 
profound,  mysterious,  secretive,  intense,  serious,  crafty, 
etc. ;  depth  ;  profundity ;  —  opposed  to  shallowness. 

Because  they  had  no  deepness  of  earth.  Matt.  xiii.  5. 
2.  A  deep  place  ;  the  deep  sea.  Obs. 
deep'-sea'  (dep'se' ;  colloq.,  as  by  sailors ,  dip's! ;  cf. 
dipsey),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  deeper  parts  of  the 
sea  ;  as,  a  deep-sea  line  (i.  e.,  a  line  to  take  soundings  at  a 
great  depth);  deep-sea  soundings,  explorations,  etc. 
deep-sea  lead,  a  lead  used  for  sounding  in  deep  water ; 
specif.,  the  heaviest  of  sounding  leads,  used  in  water  ex¬ 
ceeding  a  hundred  fathoms  in  depth. 


deep'-seat'ed  (dep'set/gd ;  87),  a.  Having  its  seat  far 
below  the  surface  ;  hence,  fig.,  hard  to  be  removed ;  as, 
deep-sealed  prejudice;  a  deep-seated  disease, 
deep'-slnk'er,  n.  A  kind  of  tall  drinking  glass ;  also, 
the  drink  which  it  contains; — so  called  in  fanciful  allusion 
to  the  shaft  of  a  mine.  Colloq .,  Australia. 
deep'-waist  ed.  a.  Naut.  Having  a  deep  waist,  as  a  ship 
with  poop  and  forecastle  much  elevated  above  the  deck, 
deer  (der),  n.  sing.  6m  pi.  (See  plural,  n.)  [ME.  der ,  deor, 
animal,  wild  animal,  AS.  deor ;  akin  to  D.  dier ,  OFries. 
diar,  G.  thier,  tier ,  Icel.  dyr,  Dan.  dyr ,  Sw.  djur,  Goth. 
dms ;  of  unknown  origin.]  1.  Any  animal ;  esp.,  a  wild 
animal.  Obs.  Chaucer. 

Mice  and  rats,  and  such  small  deer.  Shak. 

The  camel,  that  great  deer.  Lindisfarne  MS. 
2.  In  a  wide  sense,  any  of  the  numerous  ruminant  mam¬ 
mals  constituting  the  family  Cervidae,  distinguished  chiefly 
by  the  peculiar  type  of  horns  called  antlers  (see  antler) 
borne  by  the  males  of  nearly  all  forms  (rarely  also  by  the 
females)  and  shed  and  renewed  annually.  They  are  nu¬ 
merous  in  species  and  individuals  in  most  countries,  ex¬ 
cept  most  of  Africa  (where  their  place  is  taken  by  the 
antelqpes)  and  Australia,  and  are  an  important  source  of 
food  in  many  places  for  man  and  the  larger  carnivorous 
animals,  while  the  reindeer  (which  see)  is  an  indispensable 
domestic  animal  in  some  northern  regions.  Some  deer,  as 
the  moose  and  elk,  attain  a  large  size  ;  others  may  not  ex¬ 
ceed  eighteen  inches  in  height.  The  flesh  of  deer  is  called 
venison.  Among  the  well-known  species  are  the  red  deer 
( Cervus  elaphus ),  fallow  deer  (C.  damn),  and  roe  deer  (Capre- 
olus  capreolus ),  of  Europe ;  and  the  Virginia  or  white-tailed 
deer  (Odocoileus  virginianus),  mule  deer  (0.  hemionus),  and 
the  black-tailed  deer  (0.  columbianus),  of  North  America. 
See  also  caribou,  elk,  moose,  Cervid.*,  musk  deer.  In 
popular  language,  the  term  is  often  used  in  a  more  re¬ 
stricted  sense,  excluding  those  large  species  of  the  fam¬ 
ily,  as  the  elk,  moose,  and  caribou,  which  have  their  own 
vernacular  names. 


deer'ber-ry  (-b5r-T),  n. ;  pi.  -ries  (-Tz).  a  The  fruit  of  a 
vacciniaceous  shrub (Polycodium  stamineum) of  the  eastern 
United  States,  closely  related  to  the  blueberries,  but  having 
a  more  open  corolla  and  an  inedible  fruit ;  also,  the  plant, 
b  The  checkerberry,  or  wintergreen  (Gaultheria  procum- 
bens).  c  The  partridge  berry  (Mitchella  repens). 
deer  brush.  A  Californian  rosaceous  shrub  ( Adenostoma 
spars  if olium)  which  is  grazed  upon  by  stock  in  winter, 
deer  fern-  A  polypodiaceous  fern  of  Europe  and  western 
North  America  ( Struthiopteris spicant),  having  erect  fronds 
of  two  kinds,  the  sterile  foliaceous,  the  fertile  contracted. 
Deer  eat  the  young  fronds,  for  which  the  fern  is  often 
cultivated. 

deer  fly  Any  of  numerous  small,  usually  partly  green  or 
metallic-colored,  horseflies  of  Chrysops  and  allied  genera, 
deer  foot-  Logging.  Any  of  several  forked  iron  catches 
on  the  sides  of  a  car  for  securing  binding  chains, 
deer  grass-  Any  plant  of  the  genus  Rhexia. 
deer'-hair',  or  deer’s'-hair'  (derz'-),  n.  A  small  club-rush 
( Scirpus  exspitosus)  of  Europe,  Asia,  and  North  America  ; 
—  so  called  from  its  filiform  culms, 
deer'horn  (der'hfirn'),  n.  1.  The  horn  of  deer. 

2.  A  large,  rough,  elongated  mussel  ( Tritig oni a,  or  XJnio, 
veri'ucosa)  of  the  Mississippi,  used  for  making  buttons, 
deer'hound  (-hound'),  n.  A  hound  used  for  hunting  deer; 
specif.,  one  of  a  Scotch  breed  of  large  hounds 
resembling  the  greyhound  in  build,  but  gen¬ 
erally  stronger  and  heav¬ 
ier,  and  having  a  rough 
coat, usually  of  some  shade 
of  gray  or  tawny.  They 
should  stand  about  30 
inches  high  and  weigh 
about  1 00  pounds.  Cf . 
rtaghound. 
deer'let.w.  [See -let.] 
a  A  little  deer,  b  A 
chevrotain. 

deer  mouse  The 

white-footed  mouse, 
deer'-neck',  n.  A  deerlike,  or  thin,  neck,  as  of  a  horse, 
deer 'skin'  (der'skln'),  n.  The  skin  of  a  deer,  or  the  leather 
which  is  made  from  it. 

Deer'slay  er  (-sla'er),  n.  The  hero  of  Cooper’s  novel  of 
the  same  name,  identical  with  Natty  Bumppo,  the  hero  of 
the  whole  series  of  “Leather-Stocking  Tales.” 
deer'stalk  er  (-stOk'er),??.  1.  One  who  stalks  deer. 

2-  A  close-fitting  hat  with  a  low  crown,  such  as  is  worn  in 
deerstalking. 

deer'stalk'lng,  n.  The  hunting  of  deer  on  foot,  by  steal¬ 
ing  upon  them  unawares. 

deer’s'-tongue' (derz'tung'),n.  a  The  wild  vanilla,  b  Rib 
grass,  c  The  hart’s-tongue. 

deer' weed'  (der'wed'),  n.  A  bushy  fabaceous  herb  of 
southern  California  ( Lotus  glaber)  with  trifoliolate  leaves 
and  yellow  flowers.  It  is  a  useful  forage  plant  for  arid 
regions,  and  is  sometimes  cut  for  fodder. 
de-eth'i-clze(de-§th'I-8lz),r.  t.;  -CIZED(-Slzd);  -ciz'ing(-sIz'- 
Ing).  To  deprive  of  ethicai  qualities;  to  remove  from  ethics, 
as  religion.  —  de-eth  i-ci-za'tion  (-sT-za'shftn  ;  -sl-za'-),  «. 
de-face'  (de-fas'),  v.  t. ;  de-faced'  (-fast/) ;  de-fac'ing 
(-fas'Tng).  [ME.  defacen  to  disfigure,  efface,  OF.  des- 
facier ;  L.  dis-  -f-  facies  face.  See  facb  ;  cf.  efface.] 

1.  To  destroy  or  mar  the  face  or  external  appearance  of  ; 

to  disfigure;  to  injure,  spoil,  or  mar,  by  effacing  or  oblit¬ 
erating  important  features  or  portions  of  ;  as,  to  deface 
a  monument ;  to  deface  a  note,  deed,  or  bond  ;  to  deface  a 
record.  “  This  high  face  defaced .”  Emerson. 

So  by  false  learning  is  good  sense  defaced.  Pope. 

2.  [Cf.  F.  defaire.)  To  destroy  ;  to  make  null.  Obs. 


Deerhound. 


deed'b  ' 

Penan  litenci 

deed'i-!y,  I’usil 
ly.  Rare. 

deeds  (< 

Dial.  E/hj. 

deed'y  ( 

our:  acti-  ( H  t  Oi 

2.  Genui 

deef.  "1. 

Lde  ejet 
r'mae  i  d< 

me,  tfir'nu  !  . .  .  >c*e  ...  ■  i 
MENT. 

deel.  f  deal  :  d  :..:,  grief- 
desm  (a5m) 
mise.  Obs. 

deemd.  Deem  :  ..  f  S}>. 

d®en  +  Dli 


I  deene.  dean. 
d  i-en'er-gize,  v.  t.  See  de-,  4. 
oep.  v.  i.  [AS.  df/pan,  diepan.) 
i  To  become  deep;  deepen.  Rare. 

deep'-browed  .  a.  Having  a 
I  broad  brow. 

-ep'-dyed',  a.  Thorough  ;  un- 
1  mitigated  ;  —  commonly  with 
,  noun  of  ill  meaning. 

p'end.  Deepened.  R>f.  Sp. 
'f  'en-er,  />.  One  that  deepens, 
en  ing-ly,  adv.  of  deepen- 

deep  -feV.  a.  Fetched  from  a 
1  depth,  as  of  the  bosom.  Obs. 
deep^ish,  a.  See  -1SH. 
deep  most,  a.  Deepest.  Rare. 

-piled',  a.  Having  a  thick 
pile  is  Oriental  rugs,  etc. 


deep '-root  ed,  a.  Deeply  im¬ 
planted;  —  usually  said  of  feel¬ 
ings,  opinions, etc.'—  deep'-root'- 
ed  ness,  n. 

deep'-set',  a.  Deeply  set. 
deep'some  fdep'sum), a.  Deep; 
somewhat  deep.  Poetic. 
deep  water.  Embarrassment ; 
trouble.  [teague.  I 

deep '-wa  ter  trout-  The  sque-l 
deer-  Scot.  var.  of  dere. 
deer-  Dial.  Eng.  var.  of  door. 
deer  cabbage.  A  blue-flowered 
lupine  (Lupinus  dijfusus )  of  the 
southern  Lnited  States,  remark¬ 
able  for  its  unifoliolute  leaves, 
deer  cart.  A  covered  cart  for 
carrying  to  the  meet  a  captive 
stag'that  is  to  be  hunted.  Brit. 


deere.  +  dear,  dere.  [shield.] 
deer'-foot',  n.  Bot.  The  water  | 
deer'-hay'.  n.  [See  hay  a  net.] 
A  net  for  insnaring  deer.  Obs. 

Oaf.  E.  D. 
deer'herd',  n.  A  keeper  of  deer, 
deer  laurel.  The  great  laurel 
( Rhododendron  maximum). 
deer  lick.  A  lick  to  which  deer 
report. 

deer  reeve.  A  New  England 
town  officer  in  colonial  days 
who  executed  the  lawsas  todeer. 
deer’s'-hair',  n.  =  deer-hair. 
deer’s'-milk',  n.  The  wood 
spurge.  Dial.  Eng. 
deer  tiger.  The  puma, 
deer'  -  tongue',  n.  =  deer’s- 
tonoue. 


deer  vine.  The  twinflower. 

deer'wood',  n.  Hop  hornbeam, 
dees,  -j*  dais  dick. 

||  de-e'sis  (dP-e'sts),  n.  [NL., 
fr.  Gr.  8er)cris  supplication.] 
Rhet.  An  invocation  of,  or  ad¬ 
dress  to,  the  Supreme  Being, 
de'ess.  n.  [F.  diesse,  fern,  of 
dieu  god.]  A  goddess.  Obs. 
deeth.  Obs.  or  dial.  Eng.  var. 
of  death. 

deev(dev).  Var.  of  dev. 
deeve.  Scot.  &  dial.  Eng.  var. 
of  deave. 

deeve.  Obs.  or  dial.  Eng.  var. 

of  dive. 

dee'vil  (de'v’l  ;  del).  Dial,  or 
colloq.  var.  of  devil. 
dee-wan'.  Var.  of  diwan. 


dee-wan'.  diwan. 

||  de  ex'com-mu  nl-ca'to  ca'pi- 
en'do  (kftp'Wn'dC).  [L.,  of 
seizing  an  excommunicated 
(person).]  See  significavit. 

II  de  ex-pen 'sis  mi'li-tum  le- 
van'diside  •‘k-spen'sls  mTl'Y- 
tflm  lP-v&n'dTs).  [LL.l  Eng. 
Law.  Lit.,  for  levying  the  ex¬ 
penses  of  the  knights  ;  —  used  of 
an  old  writ  for  levying  the  ex¬ 
penses  of  knights  ot  the  shire  in 
attending  Parliament, 
def.  Obs.  var.  or  ref.  sp.  of  deaf. 
def.  Abbr.  Defendant ;  de¬ 
ferred  ;  defined  ;  definite  ;  def¬ 
inition. 

de  face',  n.  Defacement.  Obs. 
de-face 'a-ble,  a.  See  -able. 


food,  foot  .  out,  oil ;  chan  ;  ing,  igk  ;  tfeen,  thin  ;  nature,  verdure  (250) ;  K  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144) ;  boN  ;  yet ;  zh  =  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Guide. 

Full  explanations  of  Abbreviations,  Mens,  etc.,  immediately  precede  the  Vocabulary. 
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DEFENSE 


3.  To  defame  ;  discredit;  outface.  Obs. 

Syn.  — Mar,  injure,  spoil,  ruin,  distort.  —  Deface,  dis¬ 
figure,  deform  agree  m  the  idea  of  marring.  To  deface 
is  primarily  to  mar  the  face  or  external  appearance  of  any¬ 
thing  ;  it  frequently  implies  the  effacement.  obliteration, 
or  removal  of  some  part  or  detail;  as,  “The  splendid 
armor  of  the  combatants  was  now  defaced  with  dust  and 
blood  ”  (Scott) :  “  Earth  has  yet  a  little  gilding  left,  not 
quite  rubbed  off,  dishonored,  and  defaced ”  ( Hazlitt ).  Dis¬ 
figure  (cf.  transform),  as  applied  to  a  surface,  implies 
deeper  or  more  permanent  injury  than  deface ;  as  applied 
to  figure  or  conformation,  it  frequently  suggests  such  im¬ 
pairing  of  beauty  or  attractiveness  as  results  from  other 
than  structural  injury ;  as,  “  The  smallpox  .  .  .  fell  foul 
of  poor  little  Oliver’s  face  .  .  .  and  left  him  scarred  and 
disfigured  for  his  life  ”  ( Thackeray) ;  “A  few  of  those  in¬ 
stances  in  which  vanity  or  caprice  have  contrived  to  dis¬ 
tort  and  disfigure  the  human  form  ”  (Reynolds).  Deform 
applies  esp.  to  such  distortion  as  is  deep-seated  or  struc¬ 
tural ;  as.  An  anatomist  .  .  .  would  have  seen  that  the 
deformity  of  Philip’s  spine  was  not  a  congenital  hump  ”  ( G. 
Eliot).  See  erase,  blemish,  contort  ;  cf.  form. 
de-face'ment  (de-fas'ment),  n.  1.  Act  of  defacing,  or  state 
of  being  defaced ;  injury  to  surface  or  exterior ;  obliteration. 
2.  That  which  mars  or  disfigures.  Bacon. 

D  de  fac'to  (de  fSk'to).  [L.]  Actually ;  in  fact ;  in  reality  ; 
—  distinguished  from  de  jure.  A  de  facto  corporation, 
court,  officer,  or  the  like,  must  exist  under  a  claim  and 
color  of  right,  which  requires  that  there  should  be  possible 
a  de  jure  corporation,  court,  officer,  or  the  like. 

One  .  .  .  [kind  of  de  facto  government]  is  such  as  exists  after 
it  has  expelled  the  regularly  constituted  authorities  from  the 
seats  of  power  and  the  public  offices,  and  established  its  own 
functionaries  in  their  places,  so  as  to  represent  in  fact  the  sov¬ 
ereignty  of  the  nation.  Such  was  the  government  of  England 
under  the  Commonwealth.  ...  As  far  as  other  nations  are  con¬ 
cerned,  such  a  government  is  treated  as  in  most  respects  possess¬ 
ing  rightful  authority  ;  its  contracts  and  treaties  are  usually  en¬ 
forced  ;  its  acquisitions  are  retained  ;  its  legislation  is  in  general 
recognized,  and  the  rights  acquired  under  it  are,  with  few  excep¬ 
tions,  respected  after  the  restoration  of  the  authorities  which 
were  expelled.  .  .  .  The  other  kind  of  de  facto  government ...  is 
such  as  exists  where  a  portion  of  the  inhabitants  of  a  country 
have  separated  themselves  from  the  parent  state  and  established 
an  independent  government.  ...  If  it  fail  to  establish  itself  per¬ 
manently,  all  such  acts  perish  with  it.  1)6  U.  S.  176,  185-6. 

de  fal'cate  (de-fSl'kat),  v.  t. ;  de-fal'cat-ed  (-kat-6d) ; 
de-fal'cat-ing  (-kat-Ing).  [LL.  defalcatus ,  p.  p.  of  de- 
falcare  to  deduct,  orig.,  to  cut  off  witli  a  sickle  ;  L.  de  -f- 
falZyfalcis ,  a  sickle.  See  falchion.]  To  cut  off  ;  to  take 
away  or  deduct  a  part  of  ;  —  used  chiefly  of  money,  ac¬ 
counts,  rents,  income,  etc.  Now  Rare.  Burke. 

de-faPcate,  V.  i.  To  commit  defalcation;  to  embezzle  money 
held  in  trust.  “  Some  partner  defalcating.  ”  Carlyle. 
de  fal  cation  (detSl-ka'shfin  ;  dSf'51- ;  277),  n.  [LL.  de- 
falcatio :  cf.  F.  defalcation.']  1.  A  lopping  off  ;  a  diminu¬ 
tion  ;  curtailment ;  abatement ;  specif.,  reduction  of  s 
claim  by  deducting  a  counterclaim  ;  set-off.  Now  Rare. 

2.  That  which  is  lopped  off,  deducted,  or  abated. 

3.  An  abstraction  or  misappropriation  of  money,  etc.,  ir 
breach  of  trust  by  one,  as  an  officer  or  agent,  having  it  in 
trust ;  an  embezzlement.  See  embezzlement. 

def'al-cator  (dgf'al-ka'ter ;  de'fai- ;  277),  n.  A  defaulter  ; 


an  embezzler. 

def  a-ma'tion  (dgf'd-ma'slmn  ;  de'fa- ;  277),??.  [ME.  dif- 
famacioun,  F.  dijfamation.  See  defame.]  1.  Dishonor; 
disgrace.  Obs. 

2  Act  of  defaming  another,  or  injuring  another’s  reputa¬ 
tion  by  any  slanderous  communication,  technically,  at  the 
common  law,  called  libel  when  written  and  slander  when 
oral;  detraction;  calumny;  aspersion.  (See  libel, slander.) 

Homan  law  .  .  .  did  not  clearly  distinguish  defamation  from 
insult  given  by  blows.  T.  E.  Holland. 

de-fam'a-to-ry  (de-f5m'd-to-rT),  a.  [Cf.  LL.  diffamatorius.] 
Containingdefamation ;  injurious  to .  eputation ;  calumnious ; 
slanderous ;  as,  defamatory  words  defamatory  writings, 
de-fame'  (de-fam'),  v.  t.  ;  de-famed'  (-famd') ;  de-fam'ing 
(-fam'ing).  [ME.  defamen ,  diffamen ,  fr.  F.  difiamer ,  fr. 
L.  diffamare  (cf.  defamaius  infamous);  dis-  (in  this  word 
confused  with  de)  fama  a  report.  See  fame.]  1.  To 
harm  or  destroy  the  good  fame  or  reputation  of ;  to  dis¬ 
grace;  esp.,  to  speak  evil  of  maliciously  ,  to  dishonor  by 
slanderous  reports  ;  to  calumniate  ;  to  asperse. 

2.  To  render  infamous  ;  to  bring  into  disrepute. 

My  guilt  thy  growing  virtues  did  defame.  Dry  den. 

3.  To  charge  ;  to  accuse.  Rare. 

Rebecca  is  .  .  .  defamed  of  sorcery.  Scott. 

4.  To  publish  ;  to  proclaim.  A  Latinism.  Obs. 

Syn.  —Traduce,  vilify, malign,  slander,  libel.  See  asperse. 
de-fame',  n.  [Cf.  OF.  defiame ,  difiame.]  Dishonor  ;  in¬ 
famy  ;  also,  slander.  Obs. 

de-famed'  (-famd'),  p.a.  1.  Dishonored;  of  bad  repute.  Obs. 

2.  Slandered ;  libeled. 

3.  Her.  Without  a  tail ;  —  said  of  an  animal, 
de-fat'i-ga-ble  (de-f£t'T-gd-b’l),  a.  [See  defatigate.] 

Capable  of  being,  or  apt  to  be,  wearied  or  tired  out ;  also, 
fatiguing.  Obs.  —  de-fat'i-ga-ble-ness,  n.  Obs. 
de-fat'i-gate  (-gat),  v.  t.  [L.  defatigatus ,  p.  p.  of  defatigare; 
de  -f-  fatigare  to  weary.  See  fatigue.]  To  weary  or  tire 
out ;  to  fatigue.  Obs.  —  de-fat  i-ga'tion  (-ga'slmn),  n.  Obs. 
de-fault'  (de-f61t'),  n.  [ME.  defaute ,  OF.  defaute ,  defalte , 
fem.,  LL.  defalta ,  fr.  a  verb  meaning,  to  be  deficient,  to 
want,  fail,  fr.  L.  de  +  fallere  to  deceive.  See  fault.] 

1.  Absence  or  lack  (of  something)  ;  specif.,  poverty  ;  des¬ 
titution.  Obs.  or  R. 

2.  A  failing  or  failure  ;  omission  of  that  which  ought  to 
be  done;  neglect  to  do  what  duty  or  law  requires;  as, 
this  evil  has  happened  through  the  governor’s  default. 

3.  Fault ;  offense  ;  ill  deed  ;  failure  in  virtue  or  wisdom. 

Regardless  of  our  merit  or  default.  Pope. 

4.  Imperfection  or  flaw  ;  blemish  ;  fault ;  as,  there  were 
grave  defaidts  in  the  work.  Obsoles. 


5.  Law.  In  practice,  the  failure  of  a  defendant  or  plain¬ 
tiff  to  appear  at  the  required  time  to  defend  or  prosecute 
an  action  or  proceeding.  In  case  of  default  the  plaintiff 
may  be  nonsuited  ;  the  defendant  may  have  judgment 
rendered  against  him,  called  a  judgment  by  default.  Judg¬ 
ment  by  default  against  a  defendant  who  refused  to  appear 
in  court  was  not  given  in  the  English  law  until  the  reign 
of  William  IV.,  so  that  a  defendant  who  chose  to  endure 
the  outlawry  or  imprisonment  which  might,  be  imposed  as 
a  penalty  could  formerly  deprive  the  plaintiff  of  his  remedy . 
6  Failure  to  fulfill  its  normal  functions ;  eclipse  ;  — said 
of  the  sun  or  moon. 

7.  A  failure  to  pay  financial  debts. 

8.  Hunting.  Loss  of  the  scent  or  track  by  the  hounds, 
in  default  of,  in  case  of  failure  or  lack  of. 

Cooks  could  make  artificial  birds  and  fishes  in  default  of  the 
real  ones.  Arbuthnot. 

de  fault'  (de-f61t'),  v.  i.;  -fault'ed;  -fault'ing.  1.  To  be 
lacking.  Rare. 

2.  To  fail ;  to  become  weak.  Obs.  or  R. 

3.  To  fail  in  duty  ;  to  offend.  Rare. 

That  he  gainst  courtesy  so  foully  did  default.  Spenser. 

4.  To  fail  in  fulfilling  a  contract,  agreement,  or  duty,  esp. 
a  financial  obligation. 

5.  To  fail  to  appear  in  court ;  to  let  *  case  go  by  default, 
de  fault',  v.  t.  1.  To  fail  to  perform  or  pay ;  to  be  guilty 

of  neglect  of  ;  to  omit ,  as,  to  default  a  dividend. 

What  they  have  defaulted  towards  him  as  no  king.  Milton. 

2.  Law.  To  call  (a  defendant  or  other  party  whose  duty 
it  is  to  be  present  in  court),  and  make  entry  of  his  default 
if  he  fails  to  appear  ;  -o  enter  a  default  against. 

3.  To  leave  out  of  account  ;  to  omit.  Obs. 

de  fault'er  (de-f61'ter),  n.  One  who  makes  or  commits  a 
default ;  a  delinquent  specif.  :  a  One  who  fails  to  duly 
appear  in  court,  b  One  who  fails  to  account  for  money  or 
property  intrusted  to  his  care  ;  a  defalcator ;  an  embez¬ 
zler.  c  One  who  fails  to  pay  his  debts,  d  A  soldier  guilty 
of  a  military  offense.  Brit. 

de-fea'sance  (de-fe'zans),  n.  [AF.  defesance ,  fr.  defe- 
sant ,  F.  defaisant,  p.  pr.  of  defaire ,  F.  defaire ,  to  undo, 
OF.  desfaire.  See  defeat.]  1.  A  defeat  ;  an  overthrow. 
Obs.  “  After  his  foes’  defeasance."  Spenser. 

2.  A  rendering  null  or  void. 

3.  Law.  A  condition,  relating  to  a  deed  or  other  instru¬ 
ment,  which  being  performed,  the  deed  or  instrument  is 
defeated  or  rendered  void ;  also,  a  collateral  deed  or  in¬ 
strument,  made  at  the  same  time  with  another  and  ex¬ 
pressing  such  a  condition  relating  to  it. 

de  fease'  (de-fez'),  v.  t.  [See  defeasance.]  1.  To  undo.  7?. 

2.  To  discharge  from  a  debt  or  obligation.  Obs.  Scot. 
de-fea'si-ble  (de-fe'zi-b’l),  a.  Capable  of  being,  or  liable 
to  be,  avoided,  annulled,  or  undone.  — de-fea'si-ble-ness, 
de-fea  si-bil'i-ty  (-bTl'T-tT),  n. 

de  feat'  (de-fet'),  v.  t.  ;  de-feat'ed  ;  de-feat'ing.  [ME. 
defet  dejected,  OF.  desfait ,  p.  p.  of  desfaire ,  F.  defaire ,  to 
undo ;  L.  dis -  -f-  facer e  to  do.  See  feat,  fact  ;  cf.  dis- 
fashion.]  1.  To  undo  ;  disfigure  ;  weaken  ;  destroy.  Obs. 

His  unkindness  may  dqjeat  my  life.  Shak. 

2.  To  render  null  and  void,  as  a  title;  to  frustrate,  as 
hope  ;  to  deprive,  as  of  an  estate. 

The  escheators  .  .  .  defeated  the  right  heir  of  his  succession. 

Hallam. 

In  one  instance  he  defeated  his  own  purpose.  A.  W.  Ward. 

3.  To  overcome  or  vanquish,  as  an  army;  to  check,  dis¬ 
perse,  or  ruin  by  victory  ;  to  overthrow. 

Syn.  —  Baffle,  disappoint,  frustrate.  See  conquer. 
de  feat',  n.  [Cf.  F.  dSfaite ,  OF.  desfaite ,  fr.  the  v.,  OF. 
desfaire.  See  defeat,  r.]  1.  An  undoing  or  annulling  ; 

destruction;  — often  with  on.  Obs. 

Upon  whose  property  and  most  dear  life 
A  damned  defeat  was  made.  Shak. 

2.  Frustration  by  rendering  null  and  void,  or  by  preven¬ 
tion  of  success  ;  as,  the  defeat  of  a  plan  or  design. 

3.  An  overthrow,  as  of  an  army  in  battle  ;  loss  of  a  battle  ; 
repulse  suffered  ;  discomfiture  ;  —  opposed  to  victory. 

de  fea'ture  (de-fe't^ur),  n.  [OF.  desfaiture  a  killing,  dis¬ 
guising,  prop.,  an  undoing.  See  defeat  ;  cf.  disfeature.] 

1.  Overthrow  ;  defeat ;  ruin  ;  frustration.  Obs. 

2.  Disfigurement;  defacing  marks.  Rare.  Whittier. 
de-fea'ture,  v.  t. ;  de-fea'tured  (-turd) ;  de-fea'tur-ing. 

To  distort  ;  to  disfigure.  De  Quiticey. 

def 'e-cate  (def'e-kat),  a.  [L.  defaecatus ,  p.  p.  of  defae- 
care  to  defecate;  de  faex,  faecis,  dregs,  lees.]  Freed 
from  pollution,  as  dregs,  iees,  etc.  ;  refined  ;  purified, 
def'e-cate  (-kat),  v.  t.  ;  def'e-cat'ed  (-kat'gd)  ;  def'e-cat'- 
ing  (-kat/Tng).  1.  To  clear  from  impurities,  as  lees,  dregs, 
etc. ;  to  clarify  ;  to  purif'7  to  refine. 

To  defecate  the  dark  and  muddy  41  of  amber.  Boyle. 

2.  To  free  from  extraneous  or  polluting  matter  ;  to  clear  ; 
to  purify,  as  from  that  which  materializes. 

Defecated  from  all  the  impurities  of  sense.  Bp.  Warburton. 

3.  Specif.  :  Sugar  Manuf.  To  clarify  (juice)  by  treating 
with  some  reagent,  commonly  milk  of  lime,  heating,  and 
separating  from  the  scum  and  sediment. 

def'e-cate,  v.  i.  1.  To  cast  off  impurities ;  to  become  pure. 
2  To  void  excrement. 

def  e  ca'tion  (-ka'shwn),  n.  [L.  defaecatio:  cf.  F.  defeca¬ 
tion.]  Act  or  process  of  defecating ;  as :  a  Separation 
from  impurities,  as  lees  or  dregs  ;  purification,  b  Voiding 
of  excrement. 

def'e-ca'tor  (dgf'e-ka'ter) ,  v.  One  that  defecates,  as  a 
tank  in  which  cane  juice  is  defecated. 

de-fect'  (de-fekt'),  n.  [L.  defectus,  fr.  deficere,  defectum , 
to  desert,  fail,  be  wanting  ;  de  -{ -  facer e  to  make,  do.  See 
fact,  feat;  cf.  deficit.]  1.  Want  or  absence  of  some¬ 
thing  necessary  for  completeness  or  perfection ;  defi¬ 
ciency  ;  —  opposed  to  excess. 

Errors  have  been  corrected,  and  defects  supplied.  Davies. 


2.  Failing;  fault;  imperfection,  whether  physical  or 
moral ;  blemish  ;  as,  a  defect  in  the  ear  or  eye  ;  a  defect  in 
timber  or  iron  ;  a  defect  of  memory  or  judgment. 

3.  Astron.  Eclipse;  invisibility;  also,  waning  (of  the 
moon).  Obs. 

Syn.  —  Deficiency,  imperfection,  fault.  See  blemish. 
de-fec'tion  (de-fek'slmn),  n.  [L.  defectio:  cf.  F.  defection. 
See  defect.]  1.  Failing;  failure.  Obs. 

2.  Imperfection  ;  defect.  Obs. 

3.  Act  of  abandoning  a  person  or  cause  to  which  one  is 
bound  by  allegiance  or  duty,  or  to  which  one  has  attached 
himself;  desertion;  failure  in  duty;  apostasy;  backslid¬ 
ing.  “  Defection  and  falling  away  from  God.”  Raleigh. 

The  general  defection  of  the  whole  realm.  Sir  J.  Danes. 
de-fec'tive  (-fSk'tiv),  a.  [L.  defectirus:  cf.  F.  defectif. 
See  defect.]  1.  Wanting  in  something  ;  incomplete  ;  lack¬ 
ing  a  part ;  deficient ;  imperfect ;  faulty  ;  —  applied  either 
to  natural  or  moral  qualities  ;  as,  a  defective  limb  ;  defec¬ 
tive  timber  ;  a  defective  character  ;  defective  rules. 

2.  In  error;  at  fault.  Obs. 

3.  Gram.  Lacking  one  or  more  of  the  usual  forms  of  de¬ 
clension  or  conjugation  ;  as,  a  defective  noun  or  verb. 
Syn.  —  Defective,  deficient  agree  in  implying  lack.  De¬ 
ficient  is  a  somewhat  relative  term  ;  it  often  implies  some 
specific  lack  ;  more  frequently  it  suggests  general  inade¬ 
quacy  or  a  falling  short  in  some  requirement;  as  .deficient 
in  courage,  deficient  sympathies,  a  deficient  supply  oi  food. 
Defective  (ci.  blemish)  is  positive,  implying  such  lack  as 
impairs  completeness  or  efficiency  ;  as,  defective  hearing, 
a  defective  crystal,  a  defective  mechanism. 

defective  fifth,  Music , a  diminished  filth.  Obs.  —  d.  hyperbola, 
Math.,  one  that  has  only  one  real  asymptote  and  meets  the 
line  at  infinity  in  only  one  real  point.  Newton.  —  d.  syllogism, 
Logic,  a  syllogism  with  one  premise  omitted.  —  d.  year.  See 
Jewish  calendar. 

—  de  fec'tive-ly,  utfr.  — de-fec'tive  ness,  n. 
de  lec'tive,  n.  1.  A  thing  wanting.  Obs. 

2.  Anything  that  is  defective  or  lacking  in  some  respect. 
Specif.  :  a  One  who  is  lacking  physically  or  mentally  ;  — 
chiefly  applied  to  persons  having  marked  stigmata  or  phys¬ 
ical  defects,  and  to  natural  criminals,  idiots,  etc. 

In  all  enumerations  of  the  defective  should  be  included  the 
crippled,  the  blind,  the  deaf  and  dumb,  the  inebrinte,  the  epilep¬ 
tic,  the  imbecile,  the  insane,  and  the  suicidal.  F.  11.  Giddings. 
b  Gram.  A  word  lacking  in  conjugational  or  declensional 
forms. 

de  fend'  (de-fend'),  v.  t. ;  de-fend'ed  ;  de-fend'ing. 
[F.  defendre,  L.  defendere  ;  de  -f-  fender e  (only  in  comp.) 
to  strike  ;  perh.  akin  toGr.  Qelvmv  to  strike.  Cf.  defense, 
fend.]  1.  To  ward  or  fend  off;  to  drive  back  or  away; 
to  repel.  Obs.  Spenser . 

2.  To  prohibit;  to  prevent ;  to  forbid.  Obs. 

Which  God  defend  that  I  should  wring  from  him.  Shak. 

3.  To  repel  danger  or  harm  from;  to  protect;  to  secure 
against  attack  ;  to  maintain  against  force  or  argument ;  to 
uphold  ;  to  guard  ;  as,  to  defend  a  town  ;  to  defend  a  cause  ; 
to  defend  one’s  character  ;  to  defend  the  absent;  — some¬ 
times  followed  by  from  or  against ;  as,  to  defend  one’s  self 
from,  or  against,  one’s  enemies. 

God  defend  the  right  !  Shak. 

A  village  near  it  was  defended  by  the  river.  Clarendon. 

4.  Law.  To  deny  or  oppose  the  right  of  the  plaintiff  in  re¬ 
gard  to  (the  suit,  or  the  wrong  charged) ;  to  controvert ; 
to  oppose  or  resist,  as  a  claim  at  law  ;  to  contest,  as  a  suit. 
Syn.  —  Shield,  cover,  shelter,  screen,  secure,  watch, keep, 
save. —  Defend,  protect,  guard,  preserve.  To  defend  is 
to  ward  off  actual  attack  or  present  danger;  to  protect 
is  to  shield  or  secure  against  either  actual  or  prospective 
danger ;  to  guard  is  to  stand  watch  over  or  keep  in  safety  ; 
to  preserve  (see  conserve)  is  to  keep,  in  whatever  way,  from 
injury  or  destruction ;  as,  the  inmates  of  a  fortress  are  de¬ 
fended  by  its  guns,  protected  by  its  walls,  and  guarded 
against  surprise  by  sentries  ;  one  is  protected  from  loss  by 
insurance  ;  one’s  life  may  b z  preserved  by  presence  of  mind 
in  an  emergency.  See  keep,  shelter. 

de  fend',  V.  i.  To  make  a  defense  ;  Law ,  to  enter  or  make 
a  defense  in  an  action  or  suit. 

de-fend'ant  (de-fgn'ddnt),  a.  [F.  defendant ,  p.  pr.  of  dk- 
fendre.  See  defend.]  1.  Defending. 

2.  Defensive.  Obs. 
de-fend'ant,  n.  1.  A  defender.  Obs. 

2  Law.  A  person  required  to  make  answer  in  an  action 
or  suit  in  law  or  equity,  or  in  a  criminal  action.  (See  de¬ 
fend,  v.  t.,  4.)  In  British  statutes  the  term  defendant 
usually  includes  w  ith  reference  to  Scotland  defender ,  re¬ 
spondent,  and  claimant  in  a  multiplepoinding, 
de-fend'er  (-fSn'der),  n.  [Cf .  OF.  defendeor ,  F.  defendeur. 
Cf.  fender.]  1.  One  who  defends;  one  who  maintains, 
protects,  or  vindicates  ;  champion  ;  advocate  ;  vindicator. 
2.  Specif.  :  a  Law.  One  who  defends  an  action  or  pro¬ 
ceedings.  b  [.cap.]  Irish  Hist.  One  of  an  association  of 
Roman  Catholics  organized  about  1785  to  oppose  the  Prot¬ 
estant  societies.  —  Defender  of  the  Faith,  a  title  conferred 
(1521)  by  Pope  Leo  X.  upon  Henry  VIII.  of  England,  for  his 
tract,  Assertion  of  the  Seven  Sacraments,’’  against  Lu¬ 
ther,  and  still  retained  by  English  sovereigns, 
de-fen'es-tra'tion  (de-fgn^s-tra'shftn),  n.  [L.  de  -f-  fe¬ 
nestra  window.]  A  throwing  out  of  a  w7indow. 
Defenestration  of  Prague,  a  The  action  of  the  Hussites  at 
Prague  (1419?  in  throwing  the  burgomaster  and  some  others 
from  the  windows  of  the  city  hall  upon  the  spears  of  those 
below,  b  The  action  of  certain  deputies  (1618)  in  throwing 
twTo  royal  commissioners  and  a  secretary  from  the  windows 
of  the  royal  palace.  They  landed  on  a  dunghill, 
de  fense',  de-fence'  ( de-fens'),. n.  [F.  defense ,  OF.  defense , 
fem.,  defens ,  masc.,  fr.  L.  defensa  (cf.  LL.  defensum ),  from 
defendere.  See  defend;  cf.  fence.]  1.  Act  of  defending, 
or  state  of  being  defended. 

2.  That  w’hich  defends  or  protects  ;  a  thing  used  to  wrard 
off  attack,  danger,  or  violence  ;  guard ;  protection. 


de-fae'er  (dS-fas'Sr),  n.  One 
that  defaces. 

de-fac'ing  (-Tng),  p.  pr.  Sr  vb.  n. 
of  deface.—  de-fac'ing-ly,  adv. 
de  fade',  v.  t.  To  fade.  Obs. 
de-fade',  v.  i.  [de-  (L.  de  or  dis-) 
- \-fade .]  To  fade  away.  Obs. 
def'ae-cate,  def  ae-ca'tion.  Vars. 

of  DEFECATE,  DEFECATION. 

defaicte.  +  defect. 
de-fail',  v.  j.  Jr  t.  [F.  dHaillir 
to  fail  ;  di-  (L.  de)  -f  faillir. 
See  fail  ;  cf.  default.]  To 
fail  or  cause  to  fail.  Obs. 
de-fail'ance,  de-fail 'lance,  n. 
[F.  dff alliance.)  Failure.  Obs. 
de-fail'ment,  n.  [Cf.  OF.  de- 
faillement.)  Failure.  Obs. 


de-fail 'ure,  n.  Failure.  Obs. 
de-fait'.  ^  defeat. 
de-fal'cate,  a.  Diminished.  Obs. 
de  falk'  (df-fdlk'),  r.  t.  [  F.  dC- 
falquer.  See  defalcate.]  To 
reduce  by  deducting  a  part ; 
also,  to  lop  off  ;  deduct ;  abate. 
Obs.  exc.  U.  S. 
de-falt'.  +  default. 
def'a-mate  ( df  f'd-mat),  v.  t.  To 
defame.  Rare.  [defamer.l 
def'a  ma'lor  (-miFtf-r),  u.  A  | 
de-fam 'ed  ly  (df-fam'6d-lt), 
adv.  Of  DEFAMED. 

de-fam'er  (d?-fam'?r),  n.  One 
who  defames.  [ ing,  p.  pr.  I 

de-fam 'ing-ly.  adv.  of  def  am- \ 
def 'a  mousi  <l£f'd-rm)s;  dt-ia'-). 


a.  Defamatory  ;  disgraceful. 
Obs.  —  def'a-moiia-ly,  adv.  Obs. 
def'a-my  (dCf'd-mp,  n.  [Ct. 
OF.  diffamie ,  L .  diffamia.)  Def¬ 
amation.  Ohs. 

De-farge'.  Th^  r&se'Oa'raz'  d5- 
fiirzhO.  In  Dickens’s  “  Tale  of 
Two  Cities,"  the  bloodthirsty, 
pitiless  wife  of  Ernest  Defargc, 
a  wine  seller.  She  is  represented 
ns  ever  knitting, 
defarre  +  defer. 
de-faul'tive.  a.  Faulty.  Obs. 
de-fault'less,  a.  See  -less. 
de-faul'tnre.  ».  Default.  R. 
de-fault'y.  a.  [default  -f-  3d  - y .] 
Defective  :  faulty.  Obs. 
defante,  defawte.  d*  default. 


defe.  d*  deaf. 

de  fea'sanced  (df-fe'zrtnst),  a. 
Lmr.  Voidable  or  forfeitable, 
de-fea'si-bl.  Defeasible.  Ref.  Sp. 
de-feat 'ment,  n.  Defeat.  Obs. 
de-fe.t',  a.  Defective.  Obs. 
de  fect',  v.  i.  1.  To-fail ;  to  be¬ 
come  deficient.  Obs. 

2.  To  forsake;  desert.  Obs.  or  R. 
de  fect',  r.  t.  1.  To  injure  ;  to 
damage  ;  to  discredit.  Obs. 

2.  To  cause  to  desert.  Obs. 
de  fect'i-ble  (de-ffk'tt-b’l),  a. 
Liable  to  defect :  imperfect. 
Rare.  —  de-fect  i-bil'i-ty  (-bll'I- 
-tT),  n.  Rare. 

de-fec'tion-ist.  n.  One  who  ad¬ 
vocates  or  encourages  defection. 


de-fec'tious  (-shils),  a.  Defec¬ 
tive.  Obs. 

de-fec'tiv.  Defective.  Ref.  Sp. 
de-fect'le88.  a.  See  -less. 
de-fec  tu  os'i-ty,  //.  [Cf.  F.  d4- 
fectuosite .]  Defectiveness.  Obs. 
de-fec 'tu-ou8,  a.  [Cf.  F.  dffec- 
tueux.)  Defective.  Obs.  —  de- 
fec  'tu-ous-ly,  adv.  Obs.  —  de- 
fec 'tu-ous-ness.  ».  Obs. 
def  e-da'tion  (d  C  f'f-d  a's hun; 
de'lT-),  7i.  IL.  defoedaie.  defoc- 
i latum, to  defile.]  A  defiling.  Obs. 
de  feise'.  +  defease. 
de-feit',  a.  [OF.  desfait .  prop, 
undone.]  Disfigured.  06s. 
de-fem  i-na'tlon.  u.  Med.  Loss 
of  feminine  qualities,  such  as 


sometimes  follows  removal  of 
the  ovaries  Cf.  eviration. 
de  fence'.  Var.  of  defense. 
defence  'able.  +  defensible. 
de  fend w.  Defense.  Obs.  Scot. 
def'enc..  Deafened.  Ref.  Sp. 
de-fen<l'a-ble  (dS-fen'da-b’l),  a. 
See  -able. 

de-fend'ance,  n.  [Cf.  OF.  defen- 
dance.]  Defense.  Ob*-  Oxf.E.D. 
de  fend  ee'  (df-fgn'fie'),  n.  One 
who  is  defended.  Rai  e  Sr  Ludi- 
crow.  [fender.  Rare.  I 

de  fend 'ress.  n.  A  female  de-| 
def'en-ing.  Deafening.  Ref.  Sp. 
de-fen 'sarble.  defensible. 

de-fen'sa-tive  (d?-fSn'6d-tIv), 
a.  tf  n.  [L.  defensare ,  defense u 


ale,  senate,  c&re,  Jim,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofa  ;  eve,  £vent,  6nd,  recent,  maker;  ice,  ill;  old,  6bey,  orb,  ddd,  s&ft,  connect ;  use,  unite,  urn,  up,  circus,  menu ; 


fl  Foreign  Word.  -fr  Obsolete  Variant  of.  -f  combined  with.  =  equals. 
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DEFINITION 


3.  Protecting  plea ;  vindication  ;  justification. 

Men,  brethren,  and  fathers,  hear  ye  my  defense.  Acts  xxii.  1. 

4.  Law.  The  defendant’s  denial,  answer,  or  plea ;  an  op¬ 
posing  or  denial  of  the  truth  or  validity  of  the  plaintiff’s 
or  prosecutor’s  case  ;  the  method  of  proceeding  adopted 
by  the  defendant  to  protect  himself  against  the  plaintiff’s 
action.  Originally,  defense  meant  denial  in  this  connec¬ 
tion;  but  about  the  end  of  the  13th  century  the  formal 
denial  came  to  be  looked  upon  as  a  formal  preamble  only, 
and  the  whole  pleading  or  proceedingwas  called  the  defense. 
See  answer,  6  b. 

6.  Art  or  skill  in  making  defense;  defensive  plan  or  policy; 
practice  in  self-defense,  as  in  fencing,  boxing,  etc. 

A  man  of  great  defense.  Spenser. 

6.  Prohibition  ;  a  prohibitory  ordinance.  Obs. 

Severe  defenses  .  .  .  against  wearing  any  linen  under  a  certain 
breadth.  Sir  W.  Temple. 

7.  pi.  Her.  The  natural  weapons  of  an  animal,  as  tusks, 
claws,  fangs. 

de-fense',  de  fence'  (de-fgns'),  v.  t.  [L.  defensare .]  To 
furnish  with  defenses  ;  to  fortify.  Obs. 
defense,  or  defence,  cadet-  A  member  Of  a  volunteer  or¬ 
ganization,  not  connected  with  the  public  schools,  of  boys 
between  13  and  18  years  of  age  receiving  military  instruc¬ 
tion  and  drill.  New  Zealand. 

de  fense'less,  de-fence'less.  a.  .  Destitute  of  defense.  — 

de  fense'less-ly,  de-fence'less  ly,  adv.  —  de-fense'- 
less  ness,  de  fence'less  ness,  n. 

Defenseless,  or  Defenceless,  Mennonite  Church.  See  Mennon- 
ITE,  n. 

de-fen'sl-ble  (de-fgn'si-b’l),  a.  [Cf.  F.  dkfensable ,  LL.  de - 
fensabilis,  defensibilis.  See  defense;  cf.  dependable.] 

1.  Capable  of  being  defended ;  as,  a  defensible  city,  or  a 
defensible  cause. 

2.  Capable  of  offering  defense.  Obs.  Shak. 

—  de-fen7  si-bil'i-ty  (de-fgn'sT-bTl'T-tT),  de-fen'si-ble- 
ness,  n.  —  de-fen'si-bly  (-bit),  adv. 

de-fen'slve  (de-fSu'siv),  a.  [Cf.  F.  defensif.~\  1.  Serv¬ 
ing  to  defend  or  protect ;  proper  for  defense ;  —  opposed 
to  offensive  ;  as,  defensive  armor. 

A  moat  defensive  to  a  house.  Shak. 

2.  Carried  on  by  resisting  attack  or  aggression  ;  —  opposed 
to  offensive  ;  as,  defensive  war. 

3.  In  a  state  or  posture  of  defense.  Milton. 

defensive  allegation.  Law.  See  answer,  6  b-  —  d.  proteid, 
Physiol.  Chem.,  any  of  a  class  of  proteid  substances,  pres¬ 
ent  in  some  animal  tissues  and  fluids,  that  protect  the 
body  against  disease  by  destroying  or  rendering  inactive 
toxic  substances  or  bacteria.  Cf .  alexin. 


de-fen'sive,  n.  That  which  defends  ;  a  defensive  position, 
to  be  on  the  defensive,  to  stand  on  the  defensive,  to  be  or 
stand  in  a  state  or  posture  of  defense  or  resistance,  in 
opposition  to  aggression  or  attack, 
de-fen'sor  (de-fgu'ser  ;  -stfr),  n.  [L.  Cf.  defenser.]  1.  A 
defender.  Obs. 


2.  Rom.  Hist.  A  magistrate  (in  full,  ||de-fen'sor  ci7vi-ta'tis. 
de-f5n's5r  sivT-ta'tis)  of  provincial  cities  appointed  from 
about  379  a.  d.,  chiefly  to  protect  the  people  from  oppres¬ 
sion  by  the  rulers. 

3.  a  Rom.  Law.  One  who  voluntarily  undertook  the  de¬ 
fense  of  a  case,  and  gave  security  to  satisfy  the  judgment, 
b  Law.  Any  advocate  in  court. 

4  Eccl.  The  patron  of  a  church  ;  an  officer  having  charge 
of  the  temporal  affairs  of  a  church, 
de  fer'  (de-ftir'),  r.  t.  ;  de-ferred'  (-ffird');  de-fer'ring. 
[ME.  differen ,  OF.  differer ,  F.  differer.  See  differ  ] 

1.  To  put  aside.  Obs. 

2.  To  put  off  ;  to  postpone  to  a  future  time;  to  delay  the 
execution  of  ;  to  delay  ;  to  withhold. 

Defer  the  spoil  of  the  city  until  night.  Shak. 

God  .  .  .  will  not  long  defer 
To  vindicate  the  glory  of  his  name.  Milton. 

3.  To  waste  (time)  by  delay  ;  also,  to  protract.  Obs. 
Syn.  —  Delay,  adjourn,  stave  off,  retard.. —  Defer,  post¬ 
pone,  put  off,  procrastinate  agree  in  the  idea  of  delaying. 
Defer  is  the  most  general  term;  it  implies  nothing  be¬ 
yond  the  action  of  putting  aside  until  some  future  time; 
as,  “Hope  deferred  maketh  the  heart  sick”  ( Prov .  xiii. 
12) ;  “  Whatever  would  defer ,  for  an  instant,  the  inevitable 
errand”  ( Hawthorne ).  Postpone  is  more  definite;  it  is 
frequently  employed  when  something  is  deferred  to  a 
particular  time  ;  as,  the  meeting  was  postponed  for  a  week. 
Fut  off  is  more  colloquial  than  postpone;  it  frequently 
implies  disinclination  to  act  at  once  ;  as.  Never  put  off  till 
to-morrow  what  can  be  done  to-day.  To  procrastinate 
(see  etym.)  is  to  put  off  habitually  or  in  a  dilatory  fashion, 
esp.  from  day  to  day  ;  as,  to  procrastinate  a  decision  ;  “  I 
procrastinate  more  than  I  dia  twenty  years  ago  ”  (.Swift). 
See  adjourn,  delay,  linger,  trifle  ;  cf.  slow. 

de  fer',  v.  i.  To  delay  to  act ;  to  wait ;  procrastinate. 

Pius  was  able  to  defer  and  temporize  at  leisure.  J.A.  Symonds. 
de-fer',  v.  t.  [F.  deferer  to  pay  deference,  to  yield,  to  bring 
before  a  judge,  fr.  L.  deferre  to  bring  down  ;  de  -j -  ferre 
to  bear.  See  bear  to  support ;  cf.  defer  to  delay,  delate.] 

1.  To  carry  or  bring  away.  Obs. 

2.  To  proffer,  render,  or  offer.  Obs. 

Worship  deferred  to  the  Virgin.  Brevint. 

3.  To  refer ;  to  submit  for  determination  ;  —  with  to. 
Hereupon  the  commissioners  .  .  .  deferred  the  matter  to  the 

Earl  of  Northumberland.  .  .  Bacon. 

de-fer',  v.  i.  To  yield  or  submit  to  the  opinion  or  wishes 
of  another,  or  to  authority  ;  —  with  to. 

The  house,  deferring  to  legal  right,  acquiesced.  Bancroft. 
def'er-ence  (d5f'er-£ns),  n.  [F.  deference.  See  3d  defer.] 
Act  of  deferring ;  a  yielding  of  judgment  or  preference 
from  respect  to  the  wishes  or  opinion  of  another;  courteous 
or  complaisant  regard  for  another’s  wishes. 

Deference  is  the  urns  .  mp  •  :ate,  the  most  indirect,  and  the 
mostcU  gai  .  ■  '  .  -  - .  Snenstone • 

Syn.  —  Submissi  *u,  oomph  tnce,  consideration  ;  regard, 
estet  e,  dread,  adoration.  —  Def- 

eren  Deference  implies  a  cour¬ 
teous  one’s  own  judgment,  opt¬ 

ion,  or  prefer*  m*  t  that  o'  another;  as,  “  A  certain  def¬ 
erence  >  the  heads  of  colleges  is 
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de-fen'80-ry,  a.  [L.  defenson- 
i/<  ]  Defensive.  Lent.  /?are.f 
def  er-en'tial.  <<■  Anat.  I)efer-| 
d  e  f  e  r-e  n-t  i  a  l'i-t  y  (dSf'Sr-On- 
shftl'T-tl ),  n.  Deference, 
de  fer'rftl,  n.  Deferment.  Bare. 
de-fer'rer  (d?-fflr'Sr),  n.  One 
wh  i  defers,  or  puts  off. 
d  Mve',  r.  t.  [L.  defervere.] 
il  down.  Ob 8. 
defese.  «f*  defease. 

d -  fet  +  DEFEAT,  DEFEIT. 
delete.  4*  defeat. 

u'dal-ize,  v.  t.  See  de-,  4. 


perhaps  necessary  to  a  physician  that  means  to  establish 
himself  here”  (Gray);  “a  person  .  .  .  deriving  dignity 
from  a  carriage  which,  while  it  indicated  deference  to  the 
court,  indicated  also  habitual  self-possession  and  self-re- 
spect  ”  (Macaulay)'.  “ deference  to  what  appeared  to  be 
your  desire”  ( Washington).  Respect  implies  regard  for 
something,  esp.  a  person  or  quality,  as  worthy  of  honor 
or  confidence;  it  does  not  imply,  and  is  sometimes  even 
contrasted  with,  warmth  of  feeling  ;  as,  “  His  worthiness 
does  challenge  much  respect  ”  (Shak.) ;  “  They  treat  them¬ 
selves  with  most  profound  respect  ”  (Pope).  Reverence 
(see  reverence)  implies  profound  respect,  often  mingled 
with  awe  or  devotion  ;  as,  “  whereby  we  may  serve  God 
acceptably  with  reverence  and  godly  fear  ”  (Heb.  xii.  28) ; 
“  unquestioning,  childlike  reverence  for  authority  ”  (T.  E. 
Brown).  See  esteem. 

def'er-ent  (dgf'er-cnt),  a.  Deferential.  Mallock. 

def'er-ent,  a.  [L.  deferens ,  p.  pr.  of  deferre.  See  3d 
defer.]  1.  Serving  to  carry  ;  bearing.  Rare.  Bacon. 
2.  Anat.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  vas  deferens  ;  as,  the 
deferent  arteries. 

det'er  ent,  n.  1.  That  which  carries  or  conveys. 

Though  air  be  the  most  favorable  deferent  of  sounds.  Bacon. 
2.  Ptolemaic  Astron.  An  imaginary  circle  surrounding  the 
earth,  in  whose  periphery  either  the  heavenly  body  or  the 
center  of  its  epicycle  was  supposed  to  move, 
def  er  en'tial  (-Sn'shal),  a.  Expressing,  or  given  to,  def¬ 
erence.  —  defer-en'tial-ly,  adv. 

de  fer'ment  (de-ffir'ment),  n.  [See  1st  defer.]  Act  of 
delaying  ;  postponement. 

de  ferred'  (de-ffird'),  p.  a.  Put  off  ;  delayed  ;  postponed, 
as  a  right  that  does  not  begin  or  vest  till  a  future  time,  or 
as  pay,  or  a  payment,  postponed  in  whole  or  in  part,  as  in 
case  of  a  conditional  sale. 

deferred  annuity.  See  annuity,  2.—  d.  dividend.  See  dividend. 

—  d.  dower.  Moham.  Law ,  dower  that  is  due  only  upon  disso¬ 
lution  of  the  marriage  tie;  — disting,  from  prompt  dower.— 
d.  shoot,  Bot. ,  a  shoot  arising  from  a  bud  that  has  remained 
dormant  f^r  some  time  after  its  formation.  In  fruit  trees 
such  shoots  are  known  as  water  sprouts ,  or  if  they  spring 
from  beneath  the  surface  of  the  ground,  as  suckers.  —  d. 
stock,  stock  on  which  no  dividend  is  payable  until  the 
happening  of  some  contingent  event ;  —  chiefly  used  in 
Great  Britain,  where  ordinary  stock  is  often  divided  into 
two  parts,  one  of  which  (called  deferred,  common ,  or  ordi¬ 
nary,  stock ,  or  A  stock )  receives  no  dividends  till  the  other 
(called  B  stock)  has  received  a  dividend  at  a  fixed  rate. 

de'fer-ves'cence  (de'fer-ves'ens;  def'er-;  277) )  n.  1.  Asub- 
de  fer-ves'cen-cy  (de'fer-vgs'en-sT  ;  dgf'er-)  j  siding  from 
a  state  of  ebullition  ;  loss  of  heat ;  lukewarmness. 

2.  Med.  The  subsidence  of  a  febrile  process  ;  as,  the  stage 
of  defervescence  in  pneumonia. 

defer-ves'cent  (de'fer-vgs'ent  ;  dSf'er-),  a.  [L.  deferves- 
cens,  p.  pr.  of  defervescere  to  grow  cool.]  Med.  Pertaining 
to,  or  causing,  defervescence.  —  n.  A  remedy  which  re¬ 
duces  febrile  temperature  of  the  body, 
de-fi'al  (de-fl'51),  n.  [OF.  defiaille,  desfiaille.']  Defiance, 
de  fi'ance  (-5ns),  n.  [OF.  defiance ,  desfiance ,  challenge, 
fr.  desfier  to  challenge,  F.  defier.  See  defy.]  1.  A  renun¬ 
ciation  of  allegiance  or  friendship  ;  rejection.  Obs. 

2.  Act  of  defying,  putting  in  opposition,  or  provoking  to 
combat ;  a  challenge  ;  a  declaration  of  hostilities. 

A  war  without  a  just  defiance  made.  Dry  den. 

3.  A  state  of  opposition  ;  willingness  to  fight ;  disposition 
to  resist ;  contempt  of  opposition. 

He  breathed  defiance  to  my  ears.  Shak. 

4  Distrust.  Ob s.  A  Gallicism. 

5.  See  checker,  n .,  2. 

to  bid  defiance  to,  to  set  at  defiance,  to  defy ;  to  disregard 
recklesslv  or  contemptuously, 
de-fi'ant  (-ftnt),  a.  [F.  defiant,  p.  pr.  of  defier.  See  defy.] 

1.  Full  of  defiance ;  bold  ;  insolent ;  as,  a  defiant  spirit  or  act. 

In  attitude  stern  and  defiant.  Longfellow. 

2.  Distrustful.  Rare.  A  Gallicism. 

—  de-fi'ant  ly,  adv.  —  de-fi'ant-ness,  n. 
de-fi'bri-nate  (de-fi'bri-nat),  v.  t.  ;  -nat7ed  (-nat'Sd) ;  nat'- 

ing  (-nat'Tng).  To  deprive  of  fibrin,  as  fresh  blood  or 
lymph  by  stirring.  —  de-fi  bri-na'tlon  (-na'sliwn),  n. 
de  fi'cience  (de-fTsh'ens),  n.  Deficiency.  Obs.  or  Poetic. 
Thou  in  thyself  art  perfect,  and  in  thee 
Is  no  deficience  found.  Milton. 

de-fi'cien-cy  (-en-sT),  n. ;  pi.  -cies  (-sTz).  [L.  deficientia. 

See  deficient.]  State  or  quality  of  being  deficient ;  in¬ 
adequacy  ;  want ;  failure  ;  imperfection  ;  shortcoming ; 
defect.  “  A  deficiency  of  blood.”  Arbuthnot. 

[Marlborough)  was  so  miserably  ignorant,  that  his  deficiencies 
made  him  the  ridicule  of  his  contemporaries.  Buckle. 

deficiency  of  an  algebraic  curve.  Geom.  =  genus  of  a  curve, 
under  genus. 

deficiency  bill.  Finance,  a  A  bill,  or  promissory  note, 
given  by  the  government  to  the  Bank  of  England  for  a 
short-time  loan,  as  of  funds  for  payment  of  dividends  on 
government  stocks.  Ena.  b  A  legislative  bill  appropri¬ 
ating  funds  to  meet  a  deficiency, 
de-fi'eient  (de-fTsh'ent),  a.  [L.  deficiens ,  - entis ,  p.  pr.  of 
deficere  to  be  wanting.  See  defect.]  1.  Needed  to  make 
up  completeness  ;  wanting  as  regards  a  requirement ;  not 
sufficient ;  inadequate  ;  defective  ;  imperfect ;  incomplete  ; 
lacking  ;  as,  deficient  parts ;  deficient  estate  ;  deficient 
strength  ;  deficient  in  judgment. 

2.  Fainting;  of  or  pertaining  to  fainting.  Obs. 

Syn.  —  See  defective. 

deficient  hyperbola.  =  defective  hyperbola.  — d.  number. 
Math.  See  abundant  number. 


defi  cit  (def'T-sTt),  n.  [Lit.,  it  is  wanting,  3d  person  pres, 
indie,  of  L.  deficere:  cf.  F.  deficit.  See  defect.]  Defi¬ 
ciency  in  amount  or  quality  ;  a  falling  short,  esp.  of  income  ; 
as,  a  deficit  in  taxes,  revenue,  etc. 
def  i  lade'  (dgfH-lad'),  v.  t.  cC-  i.  ;  def'i-lad'eo  (-lad'Sd)  ; 
def'i-lad'ing  (-lading).  [Cf.  F.  defiler  to  defilade,  defi¬ 
lade  act  of  defiling.  Cf.  enfilade.]  Fort.  To  arrange  (forti- 
funtions)  so  as  to  protect  the  lines  from  enfilading  fire  and 
the  interior  of  the  works  from  plunging  or  reverse  fire, 
defilade',  n.  Fort.  Act  or  process  of  defilading. 


defeysance.  +  defeasance. 

||  deffait,  a.  [F.  dtfait .]  Her. 
Couped.  Obs. 
deffete.  +  defeat. 
deffie.  defy. 

de  fi'a-ble,  a.  [From  defy,  v., 
to  digest.]  Digestible.  Obs. 
de-fi'a-ble,  a.  Easy,  or  safe,  to 

defy.  Rare. 

de-fi'a-to-ry,  a.  Eidding  or 
showing  defiance.  Obs.  [ate. I 
de-fi'brin-ize.  v.  t.  To  defibrin-| 
d  e-f  i'c  i  e  n  t-1  y,  adv.  of  defi¬ 
cient.  See -ly. 


D4  fi  cit',  Mon  sieur'  et  Ma/- 

dame'  (m?-svfl'-ra  ma'dam' 
da/ie/set').  [£".]  Louis  XVI.  nnd 
Marie  Antoinette  ;  — so  called 
because  the  constant  deficits  in 
the  French  budget  were  attrib¬ 
uted  to  their  extravagance. 

|l  de  fi'de  [LJ  Lit.,  of  the 
faith  ;  — in  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  said  of  an  authoritative 
teaching. 

||  de  fi-de'li  ad-mi  ni-stra  ti-o'ne 

(ad-mTn/I-stra/shT-o'ne).  [L.j 
Of  faithful  administration 


def  i  lading  (dgfl-lad'Tng),  n.  Fort.  Art  or  act  of  deter* 
mining  the  directions  and  heights  of  the  lines  of  ramparts, 
traverses,  etc.,  necessary  to  defilade  a  work, 
de-file'  (de-f II'),  v.  t.  <f-  i. ;  de-filed'  (-flld') ;  de-fil'ing 
(-filing).  [F.  defiler;  de-( L.  de)  -j-  file  a  row  or  line.  See 
file  a  row  ]  To  march  off  in  a  line,  file  by  file  ;  to  file  off. 
de-file'  (de-fil';  de'fil ;  277),  n.  [Cf.  F.  defile ,  fr.  defiler 
to  march  in  a  file.]  1.  Any  narrow  paseage  or  gorge  in 
which  troops  can  march  only  in  a  file,  or  with  a  narrow 
front ;  a  long  narrow  pass  between  hills,  rocks,  etc. 

2.  Mil.  A  march  by  files. 

de-file'  ( de-fil'),  v.  t.  [ME.  defoulen ,  -foilen,  to  tread  down, 
OF.  def  outer  ;  de-  fouler  to  trample  (see  full,  v.  (.); 
hence,  under  the  influence  of  foul,  a.,  defoulen  to  defile, 
make  foul,  and  finally  defile,  influenced  by  ME .filen,fuleny 
to  make  foul,  fr.  AS.  fylan,  ir.ful  foul.  See  foul,  a.]  1.  To 
bruise  ;  belabor.  Obs. 

2.  To  make  foul  or  impure  ;  to  make  filthy  ;  to  dirty  ;  be¬ 
foul  ;  pollute. 

They  that  touch  pitch  will  be  defiled.  Shak. 

3.  To  make  morally  foul  or  impure  ;  to  corrupt. 

Defile  not  yourselves  with  the  idols  of  Egypt.  Ezek.  xx.  7. 

4.  To  corrupt  the  chastity  of  ;  to  debauch  ;  violate. 

5-  To  make  ceremonially  unclean  ;  to  pollute. 

That  which  dieth  of  itself,  or  is  torn  with  beasts,  he  shall  not 
eat  to  defile  himself  therewith.  Lev.  xxii.  8. 

6.  To  soil  or  sully  ;  to  tarnish,  as  reputation ;  to  taint. 
Syn.  —  See  contaminate. 

de-liled'  (de-fild'),^.  a.  Sullied;  unclean.— de-iil'ed-ness 
(-fil'Sd-ngs),  n. 

de-file'ment  (de-fil'ment),  n.  [From  defile  to  make  foul.] 
Act  of  defiling,  or  state  of  beiim  defiled,  whether  physically 
or  morally ;  pollution;  foulness  ;  dirtiness;  uncleanness. 

Defilements  of  the  flesh.  Hopkins. 

de  fil  i-a'tion  (de-fTl'T-a'shwu),  n.  [L.  de  -j-  filius  son.] 
Deprivation  of  a  child.  Rare.  Lamb. 

de-fin'a-ble  (de-fln'd-bT),  a.  [From  define.]  Capable  of 
being  defined,  limited,  or  explained ;  determinable  ;  de- 
scribable  by  definition  ;  ascertainable  ;  as,  definable  limits; 
definable  distinctions  or  regulations;  definable  words. — 
de-fin7 a  bil'i-ty  (-bTl'T-tT),  7i.  — de-fin'a  bly,  adv. 
de  fine'  (de-fin'),  v.  t. ;  de-fined'  (-find') ;  de-fin'ing  (-fin'- 
Tng).  [OF.  definer,  usually,  to  end,  to  finish  ;  cf.  OF. 
defenir  to  end,  F.  definir  to  define,  L.  definite  to  limit, 
define ;  de  -f-  finire  to  limit,  end,  finis  boundary,  limit, 
end,  also  the  source  of  OF.  definer.  See  final.]  1.  To 
bring  to  a  termination  ;  to  end.  Obs. 

2.  To  decide  ;  determine;  settle.  Obs.  Spenser . 

3.  To  determine  with  precision  or  clearly  exhibit  the 
boundaries  of  ;  to  mark  the  limits  of ;  as,  to  define  the  ex¬ 
tent  of  a  kingdom  or  country ;  the  defining  power  of  an 
optical  instrument. 

4.  To  fix,  decide,  or  prescribe,  clearly  and  with  authority; 
as,  to  define  the  power  of  a  court  by  statutory  enactment. 

5.  To  determine  the  precise  signification  of ;  to  fix  the 
meaning  of  ;  to  describe  accurately ;  to  explain ;  to  ex¬ 
pound  or  interpret ;  as,  to  define  a  landscape,  a  word,  a 
phrase,  or  a  scientific  term. 

To  fix  the  connotation  of  a  concrete  name,  or  the  denotation  of 
the  corresponding  abstract,  is  to  define  the  name.  J.  S.  Mill. 
6  To  characterize;  to  distinguish  by  special  marks;  to 
mark  ;  as,  good  manners  define  the  gentleman. 

7.  To  state  with  precision  or  specifically.  Obs. 

Syn.  —  See  fix. 

de  fine',  v.  i.  1.  To  determine;  to  decide.  Obs. 

2.  To  make  an  assured  statement  or  definition.  Obs.  or  R. 
def'i-nite  (dSf'T-mt),  a.  [L.  definitus,  p.  p.  of  definire.  See 
define.]  1.  Having  certain,  or  distinct,  limits;  determi¬ 
nate  in  extent  or  greatness ;  limited  ;  fixed  ;  as,  definite  di¬ 
mensions  ;  a  definite  measure  ;  a  definite  period  or  interval. 
2.  Having  certain  limits  in  signification;  determinate; 
certain  ;  precise  ;  fixed  ;  exact ;  clear  ;  as,  a  definite  word, 
term,  or  expression. 

3  Serving  to  define  or  restrict;  limiting;  determining; 
as,  the  definite  article. 

4.  Bot.  Having  a  constant  number  not  exceeding  twenty ; 
—  said  of  6tamens,  and  opposed  to  indefinite. 

Syn.  —  Definite,  definitive  are  sometimes  confused. 
That  is  definite  which  has  itself  fixed  limits ;  that  is  de¬ 
finitive  which  fixes  or  settles  something  else ;  as,  a  dejU 
nit e  judgment  (one  which  is  clear  and  explicit),  a  definitive 
judgment  (one  which  is  decisive  and  final).  See  explicit. 
definite  article,  Gram.,  the  article  the,  which  is  used  to  des¬ 
ignate  a  particular  person  or  thing,  or  a  particular  class  of 
persons  or  things  ;  — also  called  a  definitive  (which  see).  — 
d.  failure  of  issue.  See  failure  of  issue.  —  d.  inflorescence. 
Bot .  =  determinate  inflorescence.  —  d.  integration.  Math., 
integration  over  i  region  whose  boundaries  are  completely 
given.— d.  tense.  Gram.,  a  tense  form  which  specifies  the 
action  or  event  as  in  continuance  at  the  time  denoted  for 
it ;  esp.,  one  of  the  English  periphrastic  tenses  formed  with 
the  auxiliary  be  and  the  present  participle ;  as  in,  I  am 
seeing;  he  had  been  seeing ;  he  is  being  chosen.  —  d.  whole. 
See  whole. 

def'i-nite,  n.  1.  A  tiling  defined  or  determined.  Obs. 

2  A  definite  thing;  specif.  :  Gram,  a  A  definite  tense. 
Obs.  b  A  noun  denoting  something  definite, 
def'i  nite-ly,  adv.  In  a  definite  manner  ;  with  precision  ; 
precisely ;  determinately. 

def  l-ni'tion  (dgFT-nTsh'wn),  n.  [L.  definitio :  cf.  F.  dk.fi - 
nition.]  1.  Limitation;  setting  of  limits.  Obs. 

2.  A  determination  ;  decision.  Obs.  or  R. 

3.  Act  of  making  definite  or  clear  ;  specif.,  the  capability 
of  an  optical  instrument  to  form  distinct  and  sharply  de¬ 
fined  images  ;  as,  the  definition  of  a  telescope. 

4.  Condition  of  distinctness  of  outline  and  precision  in  de¬ 
tail,  as  of  an  image  formed  by  an  optical  instrument. 

They  sometimes  bo  swathe  the  peaks  with  light  as  to  abolish 
their  definition.  _  Tyndall. 

5.  A  description  of  a  thing  by  its  properties,  or  of  a  con¬ 
ception  by  its  attributes  ;  a  brief  explanation  of  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  a  word  or  term ;  such  an  account  as  intelligibly 


said  of  the  oath  required  of  judi¬ 

cial  officers  in  Great  Britain. 
Often  shortened  to  de  fideli. 
de-fi'er  (dS-fl'Sr),  n.  One  who 
defies.  [tion.  Obs.  I 

de-fig  u-ra'tion,  n.  Diefigura-| 
de-fig'ure,  r.  t.  [OF.  defigurrr, 
i/i  sngnrrr.]  To  disfigure.  Obs. 
de-fig'ure,  v.  t.  [de-  -f  figured] 
To  delineate  ;  represent.  Ohs. 
de-file',  v.  i.  To  defecate.  Obs. 
de-file',  n.  Sf  v.  t.  [F.  defiler ,  v. 
Cf.  DEFILADE.]  Fort.  =  DEFI¬ 
LADE. 


de-file'ment,  n.  =  defilading. 

de-fil'er  (dt-fTl'er),  ».  One  who 
defiles,  or  pollutes,  or  corrupts, 
or  the  like. 

de-fin 'ed-ly  (dP-fTn'gd-lY),  adv. 
of  defined ,  p.  p. 

de  fine 'ment.  n.  Act  of  defin¬ 
ing  ;  definition.  Obs.  or  R. 
de-fin'er  (de-fln'Sr),  n.  One 
who  defines. 

de-fin 'ish.  r.  t.  [OF.  defenir ,  F. 
definir.]  To  define.  Obs. 
def'i-nit.  Definite.  Ref.  Sp. 
def'i-nite- ness,  n.  See  -ness. 


food,  foot .  out,  < ;  <  i.  •  -JO  .  sing,  ii)k  ;  then,  thin  ;  nature,  verdjire  (250) ;  K  =  ch  in  G.  icli,  ach  (144) ;  bon  ;  yet;  zh  =  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Guide. 

Full  explanations  of  Abbreviations,  SI— ns,  etc..  Immediately  precede  the  Vocabulary. 
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relates  the  idea  defined  to  analogous  or  related  ideas. 
Formally,  a  definition  consists  of  a  statement  of  the  class 
in  which  the  subject  of  definition  is  included,  and  an  enu¬ 
meration  of  the  differentiae,  or  specific  marks  or  traits, 
which  distinguish  it  from  other  members  of  the  same 
class.  A  definition  is  adequate  or  exact  when  the  differen¬ 
tiae  make  certain  the  identification  of  the  object  intended. 

Definition  being  nothing  but  making  another  understand  by 
words  what  the  term  defined  stands  for.  Locke. 

The  definition  of  a  name  ...  is  the  sum  total  of  all  the  essen¬ 
tial  propositions  which  can  be  framed  with  that  name  for  their 
subject.  «/•  *8-  Milt. 

Definition ,  simple,  positive,  hard  and  fast  as  it  is,  never  tells 
the  whole  truth  about  a  conception.  Josiah  Royce. 

def  i  ni'tion  al  (dgf'T-msh'un-al),  a.  Relating  to  definition ; 
of  the  nature  of  a  definition  ;  employed  in  defining. 
de-fin'1-tive  (de-fTn'T-tTv),  a.  [L.  dejinitivus :  cf.  F.  de - 
finitif.]  1.  Determinate  ;  positive  ;  final ;  conclusive  ; 
unconditional ;  express. 

Some  definitive  .  .  .  scheme  of  reconciliation.  Prescott. 

2.  Limiting  ;  determining  ;  as,  a  definitive  word. 

3.  Determined;  resolved.  Obs.  &  R.  Shak. 

4.  Biol -  Complete  ;  fully  developed  ;  final ;  as,  a  defin¬ 
itive  organ  or  part ;  —  opposed  to  primordial  or  prim  itive. 
6.  Defining;  stating,  or  involved  in,  the  essential  nature  of 
a  thing  ;  as,  definitive  distinctions. 

Syn.  —  See  definite. 

definitive  nucleus.  Bot .,  the  secondary  nucleus  of  the  embryo 
sac  in  seed  plants.  It  originates  by  fusion  of  two  naked 
cells,  one  from  the  micropylar  and  one  from  the  chalazal 
end.  —  d.  ubiety.  See  ubiety.  —  d.  whole.  See  whole. 
de-fill'i  live,  n.  1.  A  final  judgment  or  sentence.  Obs. 

2.  Gram.  A  word  used  to  define  or  limit  the  extent  of 
the  signification  of  a  common  noun,  such  as  the  definite 
article,  and  some  pronouns,  such  as  this ,  that ,  any,  other , 
some ,  all ,  no,  none ,  etc. 

defi-ni'tor  (dSf'T-ni'ttfr),  n.  [L.]  1.  Eccl.  In  monastic 

orders  :  a  A  visitator  or  visitor,  b  Among  the  Augustin- 
iaus,  certain  Benedictines,  and  others,  one  of  nine  supe¬ 
riors  elected  at  the  time  of  a  chapter  general,  in  whose 
possession  is  the  chief  power  of  the  whole  chapter,  whether 
for  the  election  of  superiors  or  for  establishing  and  defin¬ 
ing  whatever  pertains  to  monastic  discipline,  c  In  cer¬ 
tain  other  orders,  the  assessor  of  the  superior  general  or 
an  adviser  when  the  chapter  general  is  not  in  session. 

2.  An  obsolete  kind  of  measuring  instrument, 
deflagrable  (dSf'ld-grd-b’l ;  de-fla'grd-b’l ;  277),  a.  [See 
deflagrate.]  Che m.  Capable  of  being  deflagrated.  — 
defla-gra-bll'i-ty  (-bll'T-tT),  72. 
def 'la  grate  (dSt'Id-grat),  v.  t.  <f*  i. ;  def'la-grat'ed 
(-grated) ;  def'la-grat'ing  (-gracing).  [L.  deflagratus , 
p.  p.  of  defiagrare  to  burn  up ;  de-  -j-  fiagrare  to  flame, 
bum.]  Chem.  To  bum  with  sudden  and  sparkling  combus¬ 
tion,  as  niter  with  charcoal  ;  to  burn  or  vaporize  suddenly. 
def  la-gra'tlon(  -gra'shiin),  n.  [L.  deflagratio .]  Chern.  Act 
or  process  of  deflagrating  ;  a  burning  up  ;  conflagration, 
detlagration  globe.  Chem.  A  large  glass  globe  for  defla¬ 
gration  experiments,  as  burning  phosphorus  in  oxygen, 
deflagration  spoon-  Chem.  A  spoon  with  a  long  vertical 
handle,  used  in  deflagration  experiments, 
def'la-gra'tor  (dSf'la-gra'ter),  n.  Chem.  One  that  defla¬ 
grates,  esp.  a  form  of  the  voltaic  battery  having  large 
plates,  used  for  producing  rapid  and  powerful  combustion, 
deflate'  (de-flat'),  v.  t. ;  -flat'ed  (-flat'Sd) ;  -flat'ing 
(-flat'Tng).  \_de-  -f-  L.  flare,  fiatum,  to  blow.]  To  reduce 
from  an  inflated  state  by  releasing  the  inflating  air  or  gas. 
de-fla'tlon  (de-fla'shun),  7i.  1.  Act  of  deflating,  or  state 

of  being  deflated. 

2.  Phys.  Geog.  The  removal  of  loose  material  by  the  wind, 
leaving  the  rocks  bare  to  the  continuous  attack  of  the 
weather. 

de  flect'  (de-flgkt'),  v.  t.  ;  de-flect'ed  ;  de-flect'ing. 
[L.  defiectere ,  defiexum  ;  de  fiectere  to  bend  or  turn. 
See  flexible.]  To  cause  to  turn  aside  ;  to  bend  ;  as,  rays 
of  light  passing  through  a  lens  are  deflected. 

Sitting  with  their  knees  deflected  under  them.  Lord  (1630). 
de  flect',  v.  i.  To  turn  aside  ;  to  deviate  from  a  straight 
or  a  horizontal  line,  or  from  a  proper  position,  course,  or 
direction ;  to  swerve. 

ao  deflect  from  the  line  of  truth  and  reason.  Warbnrton. 
de-flect'ed,  p.  a.  1.  Turned  aside  ;  deviating  from  a  direct 
or  the  true  line  or  course. 

2-  Bot.  &  Zool.  Bent  downward  ;  deflexed. 
de-flec'tlon,  de-flex'ion  (de-flgk'shan),  n.  (For  spelling 
see  Note  under  connection.)  [L.  defierio:  cf.  F.  deflexion.] 

1.  A  turning,  or  state  of  being  turned,  aside  ;  a  turning 
from  a  straight  line  or  given  course  ;  a  bending,  esp.  down¬ 
ward  ;  deviation,  as  of  a  shot  from  its  true  course. 

The  other  leads  to  the  same  point,  through  certain  deflections. 

Lowth. 

2.  Optics.  A  bending  of  the  rays  of  light  from  a  straight 
line  ;  specif.,  the  bending  near  the  surface  of  an  opaque 
body  ;  inflection  ;  diffraction. 

3.  a  Mech.  The  deviation  of  the  neutral  axis  of  a  beam, 
girder,  etc.,  under  stress,  from  its  normal  position,  b  In  a 
suspension  bridge,  the  vertical  distance  between  the  points 
of  suspension  and  the  axis  of  the  lowest  part  of  the  chain. 

4.  Physics.  The  deviation  from  zero  of  the  moving  sys¬ 
tem  of  a  galvanometer  or  other  instrument. 

6.  Math.  The  amount  of  bending  of  one  curve  away  from 
another,  or,  esp.,  from  a  right  line, 
de-flec'tive  (de-flSk'tiv),  a.  Causing  deflection.  —  deflective 
forces,  forces  that  cause  a  body  to  deviate  from  its  course, 
de'flec-tom'e-ter  (de'flSk-tbm'e-ter),  n.  [ deflect  -{- 


-meter.]  An  instrument  for  measuring  flexure  or  deflec¬ 
tion  due  to  transverse  stress.  R.  C.  Carpenter. 

de-flec'tor(de-flgk'ter),  7i.  1.  Mech.  That  which  deflects, 

as  a  diaphragm  in  a  furnace,  or  a  cone  in  a  lamp  (to  deflect 
and  mingle  air  and  gases  and  help  combustion). 

2.  Naut.  An  instrument  for  reducing  compass  deviations  to 
a  small  amount  when  the  usual  observations  are  unavailable. 
d6-fl©X'  (de-tigks'),  v.  t. ;  de-flexed'  (-flgkst') ,  de-flex'- 
ing.  [L.  deftexus ,  p.  p.  of  defiectere.  See  deflection.] 
To  bend  or  curve  downward. 

de-llex'ure  (de-flSks'ur  ;  250),  n.  [From  L.  defiectere ,  de¬ 
fiexum.  See  deflect.]  A  bending  or  turning  aside  or 
downward  ;  deflection. 

def'lo-ra'tion  (dgflo-ra'shiui ;  277),  n.  [LL.  defloratio: 
cf.  F.  defloration.]  1.  Act  of  deflowering,  as  a  virgin. 

2.  That  which  is  choseu  as  the  flower  or  choicest  part; 
careful  culling  or  selection.  Rare.  Sir  M.  Ilale. 

de-flow'er  (de-fiou'er),  v.  t. ;  de-flow'ered  (-erd) ;  de- 
flow'er-ing.  [ME.  defiouren ,  defioren ,  F.  defiorer ,  LL. 
deflorare  ;  L.  de  -\-flos,  floris,  flower.  See  flower.]  1.  To 
deprive  of  virginity,  as  a  woman  ;  to  violate  ;  to  ravish. 

2 .  To  take  away  the  prime  beauty  and  grace  of  ;  to  rob  of 
the  choicest  ornament ;  to  ravage  ;  to  despoil. 

He  died  innocent  and  before  the  sweetness  of  his  soul  was  de¬ 
flowered  and  ravished  from  him.  Jer.  1'aylor. 

3.  To  deprive  or  strip  of  flowers. 

An  earthquake  .  .  .  deflowering  the  gardens.  W.  Montagu. 
def'lu-ent  (dSf'loo-2nt),  a.  [L.  defluens ,  p.  pr.  of  defluere 
to  flow  down.]  Running  dowrn  ;  decurrent.  — def'lu-ent,  n. 
de-flux'ion  (de-rtuk'shrai),  72.  [L.  defiuxio.]  1.  Downflow. 
2.  Med.  a  A  flowing  down  of  humors  or  fluid  matter,  as  a 
copious  discharge  from  the  no6e  in  catarrh,  b  Inflamma¬ 
tion.  c  Sudden  loss  of  hair.  (tbs. 
de-fo'li-ate  (de-fo'll-at)  |  a.  [LL.  defoliates,  p.  p.  of  de- 
de-fo'll  at  ed  (-at/6d)  j  foliare  t o  st ri p  of  leaves;  L.def- 
Jolium  leaf.]  Deprived  of  leaves,  as  by  their  natural  fall, 
de-fo'li-ate  (-at),  r.  t.  ;  -at'ed  (-at'Sd);  -at'ing  (-at'Yng).  To 
strip  or  deprive  of  leaves. 

de-lo  li  a'tlon  (-a'shftn),  n.  [Cf.  F.  defoliation.]  The  sepa¬ 
ration  of  ripened  leaves  from  a  branch  or  stem ;  the  fall¬ 
ing  or  shedding  of  the  leaves. 

de  force'  (de-fors';  201),  v.  t.  ;  de-forced'  (-forst')  ;  de¬ 
forcing  (-for'slng).  [OF.  def  order  ;  de- or  des-  (L.  de  or 
dis-)  -f-  forcier ,  F.  forcer.  See  force,  7*.]  Law.  a  To 
keep  by  force  from  the  rightful  owner  ;  to  withhold  wrong¬ 
fully,  as  the  possession  of  lands  or  tenements,  b  To  eject 
(a  person)  or  keep  (him)  out  of  possession  by  force ;  to  de¬ 
prive  wrongfully,  c  Scots  Law.  To  forcibly  oppose  or  re¬ 
sist  (an  officer)  so  that  he  is  unable  to  execute  the  law.  — 
de-force'*  ent  (-m?nt),  n.  —  de-fore'er  (-for'ser),  n. 
de-for'eiant  (de-for'shftnt),  72.  [LL.  deforcians ,  p.  pr.,  fr. 
OF.  See  deforce.]  Eng.  Law.  One  who  deforces  the 
rightful  ow'ner  of  an  estate. 

de-for'est  (de-f5r'est),  v.  t. ;  de-for'est-ed  ;  de-for'est-ing. 
a  Law.  To  disafforest,  b  To  clear  of  forests ;  to  remove 
trees  from,  —  de-for  est-a'tion  (-gs-ta'shwn),  11.  —  de-for'- 
est-er  (-Ss-ter),  n. 

de-form'  (de-i8rui'),  v.  t.  :  de-formed' (-fbrmd');  de-form'- 
ing.  [L.  deformare  ;  de  -j-  formare  to  form,  shape,  fr. 
forma:  cf.  F.  former.  See  form.]  1.  To  spoil  the  form 
of  ;  to  mar  in  form  ;  to  misshape;  to  disfigure. 

2.  To  render  displeasing;  to  deprive  of  comeliness,  grace, 
or  perfection;  to  dishonor. 

Above  those  passions  that  this  world  deform.  Thomson. 

3.  To  disarrange;  to  change  the  shape  of;  to  cause  to 
have  a  new  form  ;  specif.  :  a  Mech.  To  change  the  shape 
of  (a  body)  by  the  action  of  forces  or  stresses  which  exceed 
the  elastic  limit  and  cause  permanent  strain  or  rupture, 
b  Geom.  To  bend  (a  flexible  and  inextensible  surface), 
whereby  its  curvature  at  every  point  and  the  arc  lengths 
between  its  points  are  unaltered.  The  term  is  also  used  in 
Analysis  Situs ,  in  which  surfaces,  as  a  Riemann’s  surface, 
may  be  to  any  extent  stretched  or  contracted  but  not  torn 
or  joined,  to  denote  such  alterations. 

Syn.  —  See  deface. 

de-form',  v.  i.  To  become  disfigured  ;  to  lose  its  original 
form ;  as,  a  projectile  usually  deforms  when  it  suddenly 
meets  with  great  resistance. 

de-form',  a.  [L.  deformis  ;  de  -j-  forma  form :  cf.  OF.  de- 
forme,  F.  difTormc.  Cf.  difform.]  Deformed  ;  misshapen; 
shapeless ;  hideous.  Archaic. 

Sight  so  deform  what  lu-art  of  rock  could  long 
Dry-eyed  behold  '!  Milton. 

de-form'a-ble  (de-fSr'ma-b’l),  a.  1.  Deformed.  Obs. 

2 .  Capable  of  being  deformed. 

—  de  form  a-bil'i  ty  (-bTl'T-tt),  ??. 

defor-ma'tion  (dSffBr-ma'shrni  ;  de'fbr-;  277),  n.  [L.  de- 
formatio:  cf.  F.  deformation.]  1.  Act  of  deforming,  or 
state  of  being  deformed.  Bp.  Hall. 

2  Transformation  or  change  for  the  worse  ;  —  esp.  in  the¬ 
ological  or  controversial  use  as  opposed  to  reformation. 

3.  A  word  changed  in  form,  as  'od  for  God. 

4.  Physics ,  etc.  Alteration  of  form  or  shape  ,  also,  the 
product  of  such  alteration.  Cf.  diastrophism. 

5.  Math.  The  process  or  result  of  deforming  a  surface, 
de-form'a-tive  (de-f6r'ma-tTv),  a.  Able,  or  tending,  to  de¬ 
form. 

de  formed'  (de-f6rmd').  p.  a.  Unnatural  or  distorted  in 
form;  having  a  deformity  ;  misshapen  ;  disfigured  ;  as,  a 
deformed  person ;  a  deformed  head.  —  de-form'ed-ly 
(-f6r'mgd-lT),  adv.  —  ae-form'ed-ness,  n. 


de-fin'i-tiv.  Definitive.  Ref.  Sp. 
de-fin'i-tive-ly,  adv.  of  defini¬ 
tive.  See-LY. 

de-fin'i-tive-ness.  n.  See  -ness. 
de-fin'i-tude  (d?-fYn'T-tpd),  n. 
Precision  ;  definiteness.  Rare. 
de-fix',  v.  t.  [L.  defla  p.  p.  of 
defigere  to  fix  :  de  -f-  figere  to 
fix.]  To  fix  ;  to  fasten  to  estab¬ 
lish.  Ohs.  —  de-fix  'ion,  n.  Obs. 
de-flect'a-ble,  a.  See -able. 
de-flec'tion-ize,  de-flex'ion-ize 
(dP-flik'shim-Tz),  v.  t.  To  free 
from  inflections.  —  de-flec  tion- 
i-za'tion,  de-flex  lon-i-za'tion 
(-l-7a'sh<7n  ;  -T-za'shrin),  n. 
de-flex'i-ble  (d?-flCk'sI-b’l),  a. 
See -able.  [tion.I 

de  flex 'ion.  Var  of  deflec-| 
de-floc'cu-late.  *.  See  de-,  4. 
—  de-floc  cu-la'tion.  n. 
de-flo'rate.  a.  [LL.  defioratus, 
p.  p.  of  defiorare.  See  de¬ 
flower.]  Bot.  Past  the  flower¬ 


ing  state  ;  —  said  of  flowers  after 
anthesis  or  of  anthers  that  have 
shed  their  pollen.  Rare. 
do-flo'rate.  v.  t.  a  To  strip  of 
flowers.  bTo  deflower(awonian). 
de-flore'.  deflower. 

De  Flo're8  (dfi  flo'rez).  In  Mid¬ 
dleton’s  “  The  Changeling,”  a 
villain  who  compels  his  master’s 
daughter  to  become  his  mistress 
as  a  reward  for  murdering  her 
unloved  betrothed,  and  later 
kills  her  and  himself, 
de-flour',  de-flour'er.  Vars.  of 
deflower,  deflowerf.r. 
de-flour'ish,  v.  t.  <5f  t.  IOF.  def- 
florir,  desf/orir.]  To  deflower; 
to  lose  its  flowers.  Obs. 
de-flow',  v.  i.  [de-  +  flow :  cf. 
L.  defluere.]  To  flow  down.  Obs. 
de-flow'er-er  (d*?-flou'5r-Sr),  n. 
One  who  deflowers, 
def'lu-en-cy  (dgf'loo-en-sY),  n. 
Fluidity.  Obs. 


def'lu-oua  (-ws),  a.  [L.  defluns ,  j 
fr. defluere  to  flow  down.]  Flow¬ 
ing  down  :  also,  falling  off.  Obs.  ' 
de-flu'vi-mn  (df-floo'vT-am),  n. 
[L..  a  tailing  out.]  Alopecia, 
de -flux',  v.  [L.  defluxus ,  fr.  de- 
rfnrre  ]  Defluxion.  Obs. 
def'ly.  deftly. 
def'ness.  Deafness.  Ref.  .Sp. 
def  ce-da'tion.  Var.  of  defeda- 
tion. 

de  fog',  v.  t.  See  de-,  4. 
de-foil'.  -1*  defoul. 
de-foil',  v.  t.  [F.  d4feuiller.] 
To  defoliate.  Obs. 
defoilen.  +  defile. 
de  fo'li-a'tor,  n.  One  that  de¬ 
foliates  ;  esp..  any  insect  that 
strips  plants  of  their  leaves, 
de  fond  en  com'ble  (d5  i 6 n 7 - 
taN'  kSN'bl’).  [F.]  From  the 
foundations  to  the  roof ;  from 
top  to  bottom  ;  absolutely, 
de-force',  n.  Deforcement  Obs. 


de-force'or,  n.  [AF.]  =  de- 

forcer. 

de-for ci-a'tion,  n.  [LL.  defor- 
ciatio.\  Latv.  Deforcement.  Ohs. 
de-form'.  >\  t.  [L  deformare  J 
To  fashion  ;  form.  Obs. 
de-for'mate.  a.  [L.  deformatus, 
p.  p.]  Deformed.  Obs. 
de  formd'.  Deformed.  Ref  Sp. 
de-form'er  >1.  One  who  deforms, 
de-form'ism  (dv-fftr'mlz’m),  n. 
Tendency  to  deformation. Rare. 
de  foul',  de-foil',  n.  Act  of  de- 
fouling:  as  :  a  trampling  down  ; 
oppression  ;  maltreatment ;  de¬ 
filement.  Obs. 
de  found'  f  defund. 
defourme.  «$•  deform. 
de  fowl'.  DEFOUL, 
de-fraud',  n.  Defraudation. 
Obs.  [frauds.  I 

de-fraud'er,  n.  One  who  de-| 
de-fraud'ment.  n.  [Cf.  OF.  de- 
fraudement.']  Defrauding. 


de-form'i-ty  (de-f6r'mT-tT),  7 2. ;  pi.  -ties  (-tlz).  [L.  de - 

formitas ,  fr.  deformis:  cf.  OF.  deformete ,  deformite,  F. 
diflormite.  See  deform,  r.  <£  a. ;  cf.  disformity.]  1.  State 
of  being  deformed  ;  want  of  proper  form  or  symmetry  ;  any 
unnatural  form  or  shape  ;  distortion  ;  irregularity  of  shape 
or  features ;  ugliness. 

To  make  an  envious  mountain  on  my  hack, 

Where  sits  deformity  to  mock  my  body.  Shak. 

2.  Anything  that  destroys  beauty,  grace,  or  propriety ; 
gross  deviation  from  order  or  the  established  laws  of  pro¬ 
priety  ;  as,  defoivnity  in  an  edifice  ;  def ormity  of  character. 

3.  A  deformed  person  or  thing. 

4  Incorrect  for  diffoumity.  Obs. 

de-foul'  (de-foul'),  de-foil'  (de-foil'),  v.  t.  [See  defile  to 
make  foul.]  Obs.  1.  To  trample  or  tread  down  ;  crush ; 
oppress ;  maltreat. 

2.  To  defile  ;  deflower  ;  corrupt ;  violate ;  pollute. 

3.  To  deface  ;  sully;  defame. 

de-fraud'  (de-fr6d'),  v.  t. ;  de-fraud'ed  ;  de-fraud'ing. 
[L.  defraudare  ;  de  -\-fraudare  to  cheat,  fr.  fraus.fraudis , 
fraud :  cf.  OF.  defrauder.  See  fraud.]  To  deprive  of 
some  right,  interest,  or  property,  by  a  deceitful  device  ;  to 
cheat ;  to  overreach  ;  as,  to  defraud  a  servant,  or  a  creditor, 
or  the  state  ;  —  with  of  before  the  thing  taken  or  withheld. 

Churches  seem  injured  and  defrauded  ot  their  rights  Booker. 
Syn.  — See  cheat. 

de  frau-da'tion  (de'frb-da'slii/n),  n.  [L.  defraudatio :  cf. 
F.  defraudation.]  Act  of  defrauding;  a  taking  by  fraud 
or  deceit.  Rare.  Sir  T.  Browne. 

de  fray'  (de-fra'),  v.  t. ;  de-frayed'  (-frad') ;  de-fray'ino. 
[F.  defrayer  ;  de-  (L.  de  or  dis-)  +  frais,  pi.,  expense; 
peril,  fr.  OHG .  fridu  peace,  G.  friede,  and  meaning  for¬ 
merly  a  fine  for  a  breach  of  the  peace.]  1.  To  expend  , 
disburse.  Obs. 

2.  To  pay  or  discharge  ;  to  serve  in  payment  of ;  to  pro¬ 
vide  for,  as  a  charge,  debt,  expenses,  costs,  etc. 

For  the  discharge  of  his  expenses,  and  defraying  his  cost,  he 
allowed  him  .  .  .  four  times  as  much.  Usher. 

3 .  To  avert  or  appease,  as  by  paying  off  ;  to  satisfy ;  as,  to 

defray  wrath.  Obs.  Spenser. 

4.  To  meet  the  charges  for  or  expense  of  (something) ;  as, 
to  defray  a  war.  Rare. 

5  To  bear  the  expenses  of  (a  person);  to  reimburse;  to 
eutertain  without  charge.  Obs.  or  R. 

de-fray 'al  (-al),  n.  Act  of  defraying  ;  payment, 
de-lray'ment  (-m?nt),  n.  [Cf.  OF.  deflraiement.]  Act  of 
defraying  ;  defrayal. 

deft  (dSft),  a.  ;  deft'er  (dgf'ter) ;  deft'est.  [ME.  dafte , 
defte,  becoming,  mild,  gentle,  stupid ;  cf.  ME.  daffe,  defie , 
fool,  coward,  also  AS.  d:rft  (in  deriv.  only)  mild,  gentle,  fit¬ 
ting,  seasonable,  da  fen,  gedafen,  becoming,  fit,  Goth,  gada- 
ban  to  be  fit.  Cf.  daft.]  1.  Meek  ;  gentle  ;  modest.  Obs. 

2  Apt ;  dexterous  ;  clever  ;  handy  ;  neat  in  action.  “  The 
deftest  way.”  Shak.  “  Deftest  feats.”  Gay. 

The  limping  god,  so  deft  at  his  new  ministry.  Drytlen. 

3  Neat  in  person  ;  spruce  ;  trim  ;  pretty.  Dial.  Eng. 
Syn.  — See  dexterous. 

deft'ly,  adv.  In  a  deft  manner  ;  aptly  ;  dexterously;  neatly. 

44  Deftly  dancing.”  Drayton. 

de  funct'  (d^-fui]kt'),  a.  [L.  defunetus,  p.  p.  of  defungi  to 
acquit  one’s  self  of,  to  perform,  finish,  depart,  die  ;  de  -|- 
fungi  to  perform,  discharge  :  cf .  F.  dSfunt.  See  function.] 
Having  finished  the  course  of  life  ;  dead  ;  deceased.  44  De¬ 
funct  organs.”  Shak. 

The  hoar,  defunct,  lay  tripped  up,  near.  Byron. 
defunct',  n.  A  dead  person  ;  usually,  one  recently  deceased. 
de-fy'(de-fl'),  v.  t.  ;  de-fied' (-fid') ;  de-fy'ing.  [F.  defier , 
OF.  desfier,  LL.  disfidare  to  disow  n  faith  or  fidelity,  to  dis¬ 
solve  the  bond  of  allegiance,  as  between  the  vassal  and  his 
lord  ;  hence,  to  challenge,  defy  ;  fr.  L.  dis-  -f-  fidu$  faithful, 
akin  to  fides  faith.  See  faith  ;  cf.  diffident,  affiance.] 

1.  To  renounce  or  dissolve  all  bonds  of  affiance,  faith,  or 
obligation  with  ;  to  reject,  repudiate,  or  renounce.  Obs. 

I  defy  the  surety  and  the  bond.  Chaucer. 

2.  To  provoke  to  combat  or  strife ;  to  call  out  to  combat ; 
to  challenge  ;  to  dare ;  to  brave ;  to  set  at  defiance  ;  as, 
to  defy  an  enemy  ;  to  defy  the  power  of  a  magistrate  ;  to 
defy  public  opinion. 

I  once  a^nin 

Defy  thee  to  the  trial  of  mortal  fight.  Milton. 

3.  To  challenge  to  do  anything,  usually  something  that  the 
challenger  maintains  is  impossible ;  hence,  of  things,  to 
withstand  completely  ;  to  resist  successfully. 

I  defy  the  enemiee  of  our  constitution  to.show  the  contrary. 

Burke. 

4  To  reject  or  disdain  ;  to  revolt  at ;  to  loathe.  Obs. 
de-fy'  (de-fl'),  72.  ;  pi.  defies  (-flz').  [F.  defi.  See  defy,  v.] 

A  challenge.  Obs.  or  Colloq.  Dryden. 

de-fy',  v.  t.  Ac  i.  [Of  uncertain  origin.]  To  digest;  also,  to 
dissolve.  Obs. 

deg  (d€g),  v.  t.  ct*  i.  ;  degged  (degd) ;  deg'ging.  [See  2d 
dag.]  To  sprinkle;  dampen  ;  drizzle  ;  as,  a  degging  cart 
for  sprinkling  a  road.  Dial.  Eng.  —  degging  machine,  a  ma¬ 
chine  for  dampening  cotton  cloth  in  calendering, 
deg,  v.  t.  Dial.  Eng.  1.  To  strike,  thrust,  or  stab  ;  drive  in. 
2  To  pierce  with  a  sharp-pointed  object. 

II  d^'ga'g^'  (da'ga'zha'),  a.  [F.,  p.  p.  of  degager  to  disen¬ 
gage.  See  de-,  4;  1st  gage.]  Unembarrassed;  uncon¬ 
strained  ;  easy  ;  free.  Vanbrugh, 

A  graceful  and  dtgagd  manner.  Poe. 

de-gar'nish  (de-gar'nTsh),  r.  t.  ;  de-gar'nished  (-nYsht) ; 
de-gar'nish-ing.  [F.  digarnir  ;  de-,  des-  (L.  dis-)  -f-  gar- 
nir  to  furnish.  See  garnish  ;  cf.  disgarnish.]  1.  To  strip 


de-fray',  n.  [Cf.  OF.  dejfray.] 
Defrayal.  Obs. 

de-frayd'.  Defrayed.  Ref.  Sp. 
de-fray'er.  n.  One  who  defrays, 
def  ri-ca'tion  (d^f^rl-ka'shiin ), 
n.  [L.  defricatio .]  Rubbing.  R. 
de-frock',  v.  t.  To  unfrock, 
de  frost',  r.  t.  See  de-.  4. 
de-fmt',  n.  [L.  d efr  u  t  uni.] 
Boiled  down  must.  Obs. 
deft.  Abbr.  Defendant, 
defte.  daft. 

def  ter-dar'  (d  5  f/t  5  r-d  a  r'),  n. 
Also  daf tar  da  r.  [Turk,  defter - 
dor.  fr.  Per.  daftar  book  -(-  dar 
holding.]  Turkish  Empire.  A 
treasurer  ;  an  officer  of  finance  ; 
specif.,  the  accountant  general 
of  a  vilayet  or  province. 
deft'nesB.  n.  See -ness. 

de-fulk'.  ^  DEFALK, 
de-func'tion  (d?-ffli)k'shj/n),  n. 
[L.  defunctio  performance, 
death.]  Death.  Obs.  or  R. 


de-func'tion-al-ize,  v.  t.  To  de¬ 
prive  of  function.  —  de-fun c'- 
tion-al-i-za'tion  (-I-za'shwn  ;  -I- 

za'shi/n),  n. 

de-func'tive,  a.  Funereal.  Obs. 
de  fund',  r.  t.  [L.  defundere.] 
To  pour  down.  Obs. 
de  fuse',  de-fu'sion,  etc.  4*  dif* 
fuse,  diffusion,  etc. 
de  fy'  (df-fl'),  i>.  i.  [Cf.  OF. 
difier,  L.  dijfiaere.]  To  distrust. 
Obs.  [p.  pr.  I 

de-fy'iug-ly,  adv.  of  defying ,| 
deg.  Aobr.  Degree  ;  degrees. 

II  ae  gp.Fe-td'  de  coeur'  (d?  ga'- 
ta'  dc*  kfir').  [F.,  lit.,  from 
gayety  of  heart.]  Voluntarily  ; 
without  constraint, 
de  ga-lant',  a.  Ungallant.  Obs. 
de-gan'gli-on-ate,  v.  See  de-,  4- 
dege.  die,  r. 
de'ge-la'tion  (de'jf-la'shnn),  n. 
[F.  dtgeler  to  thaw.]  A  thaw¬ 
ing.  Rare. 


ale,  senate,  care,  ftm,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofa  ;  eve,  Svent,  gnd,  recent,  maker ;  ice,  ill ;  old,  6bey,  orb,  5dd,  s6ft,  connect ;  use,  unite,  urn,  up,  circiis,  menii  ; 
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or  dismantle  entirely,  as  of  furniture,  ornaments,  etc. ;  to 
disgaruish  ;  as,  to  degamish  a  house,  etc.  Bare. 

2.  To  deprive  of  a  garrison,  or  of  troops  necessary  for  de¬ 
fense  ;  as,  to  degarnish' a  city  or  fort.  Bare.  Washington. 
de-gen'er-a-cy  (de-j8u'er-d-sT),  n .  [From  degenerate,  a.] 
Act  of  becoming  degenerate,  or  state  of  having  become 
degenerate ;  a  growing  or  being  worse ;  decline  in  good 
qualities  ;  deterioration  ;  meanness. 

Willful  degeneracy  from  goodness,  Tillotson. 

Degeneracy  of  spirit  in  a  state  ot  slavery.  Addison. 
de  gener  ate  (-at),  a.  [L.  degeneratus ,  p  p.  of  degenerare 
to  degenerate,  cause  to  degenerate,  fr.  degener  base,  degen¬ 
erate,  that  departs  from  its  race  or  kind  ;  de  -}-  genus  race, 
kind.  See  kin  relationship.]  1.  Having  become  worse 
than  one’s  kind,  or  one’s  former  state  ;  having  declined  in 
worth  ;  having  lost  in  goodness  ,  deteriorated  ;  degraded  ; 
unworthy  ;  base  ;  low. 

Faint-hearted  and  degenerate  king.  Shak. 

Degenerate  from  their  ancient  blood.  Swift. 

2.  Biol.  Characterized  by  degeneration, 
de-gen'er-ate,  n.  One  having  the  characteristics  of  de¬ 
generation,  esp.  by  birth  ;  one  of  a  degenerate  type  by 
birth,  as  certain  criminals.  In  criminology,^  degenerate 
is  a  defective  having  innate  proclivities  for  crime,  esp. 
such  as  take  the  form  of  perversions  of  normal  instincts, 
de-gen'er-ate  (d£-j5n'er-5t),  v.  i.  ;  DE-GEN'EB-AT'ED(-at'gd); 
de-qen'er-at'ing  (-at'Tng).  1.  To  be  or  grow  worse  than 
one’s  kind,  or  than  one  was  originally ;  hence,  to  be  infe¬ 
rior;  to  grow  meaner  or  more  vicious;  to  decline  in  good 
qualities ;  to  deteriorate. 

When  wit  transgresseth  decency,  it  degenerates  into  insolence 
and  impiety.  Tillotson. 

2.  Biol.  To  undergo  progressive  deterioration  ;  to  become 
of  a  lower  type.  See  degeneration,  3. 

3.  To  pass  from  r.  higher  to  a  lower  order  or  class ;  to  de¬ 
grade. 

4  To  become  altered  in  character  or  kind.  Obs. 

6  To  be  guilty  of  defection  ;  to  revolt.  Obs.  <£•  B. 
de-gen'er-ate.  v.  t.  1.  To  cause  to  degenerate.  Obs. 

2.  To  generate  (something  lower  or  baser).  Obs.  Oxf.E.D. 
de-gen  er-a'tion  (-a'shSn),  n.  [Cf.  F.  degeneration.]  1.  Act 

or  state  of  growing  worse,  or  state  of  having  become  worse  ; 
decline  ;  degeneracy  ;  deterioration  ;  degradation  ;  debase¬ 
ment.  ‘  Our  degeneration  and  apostasy.”  Bates. 

2  Med.  That  condition  of  a  tissue  or  an  organ  in  which 
its  vitality  has  become  diminished  or  perverted  ;  a  substi¬ 
tution  of  a  lower  for  a  higher  form  of  structure,  either 
by  chemical  change  of  the  tissue  {true  degeneration)  or  the 
deposit  of  abnormal  matter  in  the  tissues  ( infiltration ). 

3.  Biol.  A  progressive  deterioration,  as  a  return  to  a 
simpler  and  less  highly  organized  condition  in  the  evolu¬ 
tion  of  a  group  of  animals  or  plants,  or  of  any  of  their  parts 
or  organs,  or  in  the  development  of  an  individual  organism 
or  part ;  retrogressive  evolution. 

4.  The  thing  degenerated.  Rare.  Sir  T.  Browne. 

Syn.  —  See  deterioration. 

de-gen'©r-a-tlVQ  (de-jSn'er-a-tTv),  a.  Undergoing  or  pro¬ 
ducing  degeneration  ;  tending  to  degenerate, 
de-gener-ee'cent  (-Ss'?nt),  a.  [Cf.  F.  degener escent.] 
Math.  That  may  or  does  degenerate  to  a  lower  degree, 
order,  class,  or  rank,  or  produce  such  degeneration, 
de-germ'  (de-jfirm'),  v.  t.  ;  de-germed'  (-jfirmd') ;  de-germ'- 
ing.  Milling.  To  extract  the  germs  from,  as  wheat  grains, 
de-ger'mi-na'tor  (-jfir'mT-na''ter),  «.  Milling.  A  machine 
for  breaking  open  the  kernels  of  wheat  or  other  grain  and 
removing  the  germs. 

de-glaze'  (de-glaz'),  v.  t. ;  de-glazed'  (-glazd') ;  de-glaz'- 
ing  (-glaz'Tng).  To  remove  the  glaze  from,  as  pottery  or 
porcelain,  so  as  to  give  a  dull  finish.  See  depolish . 
de  glu'ti-nnte  (de-gloo'tT-nat ;  243),  v.  t.  ;  de-glu'ti- 
nat'ed  (-uat/ed) ,  de-glu'ti-nat'ing  (-nat'Tng).  [L.  de - 
glutinatus,  p.  p.  of  dealutinare  to  deglutinate  ;  de  -f-  glu~ 
tinare  to  glue,  gluten  glue.]  1.  To  loosen  or  separate  by 
dissolving  the  glue  which  unites  ;  to  unglue. 

2.  To  extract  or  remove  gluten  from,  as  wheat  fiour. 
de-glu7 ti-na'tion  (-na'sh ttn),  n.  Act  of  deglutinatiug,  or 
state  of  being  deglutinated. 

deg  lu-ti'tion  (dgg'loo-tYsh'tln ;  de'gloo-;  243),  n.  [L.  de- 
glutire  to  swallow  down  ;  de -  +  glutire  to  swallow  :  cf.  F. 
deglutition.  See  glut.]  Act  or  process  of  swallowing 
food  ;  power  of  swallowing.  —  deg  lu-ti'tious  (-ws),  a. 
de-glu'tl-to-ry  (de-gloo'tT-to-rl),  a.  Serving  for,  or  aiding 
in,  deglutition. 

deg  or'der  (dgg'dr'der),  n.  [ degree  -f-  order."]  Math.  The 
pair  of  numbers,  written  commonly  in  brackets,  [m ;  ft], 
denoting  the  degree  and  order  of  a  mathematical  form, 
deg  ra  da  tion  (<3Sg/rd-da'shftn),  n.  [LL.  degradation  from 
degradare :  cf.  F.  degradation.  See  degrade.]  1.  Act 
of  degrading ;  lowering  or  dismissal  from  one’s  standing 
or  rank  in  office,  church,  or  society;  deposition;  as,  the 
degradation  of  a  peer,  a  general,  or  r,  bishop. 

He  saw  many  removes  and  degradations  in  all  the  other  of¬ 
fices  of  which  he  had  been  possessed.  Clarendon. 

2.  Specif. :  Eccl.  A  censure  involving  deprivation  of  holy 
orders  and,  strictly,  formal  removal  of  insignia  of  office. 

3.  State  of  being  reduced  in  rank,  character,  or  reputa¬ 
tion  ,  baseness ;  moral,  physical,  or  intellectual  degener¬ 
acy  ;  disgrace ;  abasement  ;  debasement 

The  .  .  .  degradation  of  a  needy  man  of  letters  Macaulay. 
Deplorable  is  the  degradation  of  our  nature.  South. 

4.  Biol.  Degeneration. 


6.  Med.  Arrest  of  development,  or  degeneration  of  any 
organ,  or  of  the  body  as  a  whole. 

6.  Diminution  or  reduction  of  strength,  amount,  intensity, 
efficacy,  value,  etc. ;  degeneration;  deterioration. 

The  development  and  degradation  of  the  alphabetic  forms  can 
be  traced.  I.  'Taylor  ( The  Alphabet). 

7.  Phys.  Geog.  A  wearing  down  by  erosion. 

8.  Any  wearing  down  or  away  of  a  substance. 

9.  Painting.  The  lessening  in  size  and  dimming  in  color 
of  objects  to  produce  the  illusion  of  distance. 

Syn.  —  Abasement,  debasement,  reduction,  decline, 
deg'ra-da'tlon-al  (deg'rd-da'shftn-dl),  a.  Of  or  pertaining 
to  degradation. 

de- grade'  (de-grad'),  v.  t.;  de-grad'ed  (-grad'Sd) ;  de-grad'- 
ing  (-grad'Tng).  [F.  degrader ,  LL.  degradare,  fr.  L.  de  -f- 
gradus  step,  degree.  See  grade;  cf.  degree.]  1.  To  re¬ 
duce  from  a  higher  to  a  lower  rank  or  degree  ;  to  lower  in 
rank  ;  to  deprive  of  office  or  dignity  ;  to  strip  of  honors ; 
as,  to  degrade  a  nobleman,  or  a  general  officer. 

2.  To  reduce  in  estimation,  character,  or  reputation ;  to 
lessen  the  value  of  ;  to  lower  the  physical,  moral,  or  intel¬ 
lectual  character  of ;  to  debase ;  to  bring  shame  or  con¬ 
tempt  upon  ;  to  disgrace  ;  as,  vice  degrades  a  man. 

Yet  time  ennobles  or  degrades  each  line.  Pope. 

3.  To  lower,  as  prices  •  to  reduce  the  price,  strength,  color, 
etc.,  of  ;  to  tone  down. 

4.  Geol.  To  wear  down  by  erosion. 

Syn.  —  Humiliate,  humble,  dishonor,  depose  See  abase. 
de-grado',  v.  i.  To  pass  from  a  higher  grade  or  class  to  a 
lower;  specif.:  a  Biol.  To  degenerate,  b  Camb.  Univ.  To 
postpone  entering  the  examination  for  a  degree  in  honors 
beyond  the  usual  or  required  time. 

de-grad'ed  (de-grad'ed),  p.  a.  1.  Reduced  in  rank,  char- 
actoT\  or  reputation ;  debased  ;  sunken  ;  low  ;  base  ;  as,  a 
degraded  condition  ;  a  degraded  community. 

2.  Biol.  Characterized  by  degeneration  ;  degenerate. 

3.  [Cf.  F.  degre  step.]  Her.  Noting  a  cross  whose  arms 
end  in  steps. 

II  d^'gras'  (da'gra'),  deg'ras  (deg'ras),  n.  [F. ;  cf.  F.  gras , 

а.  &  n. ,  fat.]  A  semisolid  emulsion  produced  by  the  treat¬ 
ment  of  certain  skins  with  oxidized  fish  oil,  which  extracts 
their  soluble  albuminoids.  It  was  formerly  solely  a  by¬ 
product  of  chamois  leather  manufacture,  but  is  now  made 
tor  its  own  sake,  being  valuable  as  a  dressing  for  hides. 

de-grease'  (de-gres'),  v.  t.;  -greased'  (-grest');  -greas'ing. 
To  remove  grease  or  fatty  matter  from,  as  wool  or  silk, 
de  gree'  (de-gre'),  n.  [F.  degri,  LL.  (assumed)  degradus. 
See  degrade.]  1.  A  step,  stair,  or  rung;  a  steplike  mem¬ 
ber  of  a  series ;  a  tier,  bank,  rank,  or  the  like.  Obs. 

2.  A  step  or  station  in  any  series  ;  a  point  or  stage  of  ad¬ 
vancement  or  retrogression ;  — with  reference  to  the  order 
or  succession  of  the  members  of  the  series ;  as,  to  advance 
by  degrees  ;  a  high  degree  of  efficient 

3.  A  point  or  grade  marking  the  attainment  or  existence 
of  more  or  less  of  a  given  quality,  acquirement,  or  the  like, 
or  a  better  or  worse  variety  or  kind  ;  relative  quantity  or 
intensity  ;  as,  degrees  of  heat  and  cold,  or  of  vice  and  vir¬ 
tue  ;  tastes  differ  in  kind  as  well  as  in  degree. 

4.  Gram.  One  of  the  three  grades  —  positive,  comparative, 
superlative  —  in  the  comparison  of  an  adjective  or  adverb. 

5.  A  rank  or  grade  of  social  advancement ;  relative  rank  ; 
station  in  life;  as,  a  dame  of  high  degree;  hence,  now 
rarely,  people  of  a  certain  rank  or  class. 

б.  A  remove  in  the  line  of  descent,  determining  the  prox¬ 
imity  of  blood ;  one  remove  in  the  chain  of  relationship  ; 
as,  a  relation  in  the  third  degree.  See  consanguinity. 

7-  State  or  condition  viewed  as  a  rank  or  grade  ;  compara¬ 
tive  attainment,  development,  or  the  like  ;  hence,  capacity, 
relation,  or  manner ;  as,  to  serve  in  a  minor  degree. 
Studious  of  honey,  each  in  his  degree, 

The  youthful  swain,  the  grave,  experienced  bee.  Dryden. 

8.  Grade  or  rank  to  which  scholars  are  admitted  by  a  col¬ 
lege  or  university,  in  recognition  of  their  attainments ;  as, 
the  degree  of  bachelor,  master,  doctor,  etc.  The  academic 
degrees  now  most  commonly  conferred  are,  in  the  ascend¬ 
ing  order:  Bachelor ,  as  of  Arts  (B.  A.),  Science  (B.  S.), 
Laws(LL.  B.),etc.;  Master ,  asof  Arts  (M.  A.). Science  (M.  S. 
or  M.  Sc.),  etc. ;  Dodo*  as  of  Philosophy  (Ph.  D.),  etc. 

9.  Freemasonry.  A  grade  or  rank  denoting  a  stage  of  pro¬ 
ficiency  in,  or  initiation  into,  Masonic  doctrines. 

10.  Law.  Measure  of  criminality;  grade  of  crime;  — in 
the  U.  S.,  used  esp.  of  statutory  grades  with  different  maxi¬ 
mum  punishments,  the  most  heinous  being  the  Jirst  degree. 

11.  Music,  a  A  line  or  space  of  the  staff.  The  leger  lines 
and  their  spaces  are  added  degrees,  b  The  interval  between 
any  adjacent  diatonic  tones. 

12.  Trig.,  etc.  A  360th  part  of  the  circumference  of  a  cir¬ 
cle,  or  of  a  round  angle,  which  part  is  taken  as  the  principal 
unit  of  measure  for  arcs  and  angles.  The  degree  is  divided 

.  into  GO  minutes  and  the  minute  into  60  seconds.  All  angu¬ 
lar  degrees  are  equal,  but  arc  degrees  vary  as  the  radii  of 
the  circles.  This  division  of  the  circle  seems  to  come  from 
Babylon,  where  the  degree  was  one  of  the  daily  steps  of 
the  sun  on  his  annual  path  round  the  sky  among  the  stars. 
The  Babylonians  doubtless  knew  that  the  year  contained 
more  days  than  360,  but  they  seem  to  have  been  fascinated 
by  the  properties  of  this  number.  Degrees,  minutes,  sec¬ 
onds  are  denoted  by  the  superfixes  °, ', " . 

13.  A  division,  space,  or  interval  marked  on  a  mathemat¬ 
ical  or  other  instrument,  as  on  a  thermometer. 

14.  Arith.  A  group  of  three  figures;  thus,  140  is- one  de¬ 
gree ,  222,130  consists  of  two  degrees  ;  a  period. 


de'gon  (da'ggn),n.  [G.]  Sword. 
Obs.  Cant. 
do-gen  '.i 
sr(-5r),v 

To  degei  rate.  c 

de-gen'ei  ate  1 

ERATE 

de-gen'er 

de-gen  er-.  rtla&-lst 
de-gen  er  t 

Ps'ens1,  u.  i  .  .  ,  <  >•  ■  .1 

Degeneration.  !»  e.  '>b*.i 

de-gen 'er  i 
de-gen 'er-ou: 

See  degenerate.']  Degenerate. 

—  de-gen  'et  .  —  de¬ 

gen  'er-ouB-i 
de-geat'.  +  >t. 

degge  d*  ni<  It>eo.  j 

degged  (dPgi  ,  •  ■  t  \  ■■  /  •  <*l  I 
deg'ging.  /-.  . 
degh  d*  DO\  .  to  av  i ; ! . 
degho.  v  Dl 
deglso.  d*  disgi 
deglse.  d*  Disci  !  - 


I  do  gla'brate.  v.  t.  [L.  degla- 

''rare.)  To  make  smooth.  Obs. 

|  de-gla  ci-a'tion,  n.  See  de-.  » 

'  dc-rlo'ried.  a.  Deprived  of 
I  glory  ;  dishonored.  Obs. 

■  de-wtu'bing.  a.  [L.  deglubere  to 
i  pe»4.1  Flaying.  Obs. 

de  eiu'ti-tivefdP-gldb'tY-tYv).  a. 

!  De.'lutitory. 

de-glye  'er-tn.  de-glye  'cr-ine  ( de- 
plYs'er-Yn),  v.  t.  See  di  -.  4. 
de-g  :ge',  v.  t.  To  disgorge. 

Oxf.  K  D. 

.  de-gote'.  Var.  of  daggett. 
i  de-gout',  v .  t.  [F.  digoutter.] 
t  -  -  irinkle.  Obs. 
dd  gout'  i  da/goo'),n.  [F.]  Dis- 
i  taste:  disgust.  [o.  See -able. I 
j  de  rraa  'a-ble  (df-grad '«4-b’l),| 

|  d  ndand  (dPg'ra-dttnd),  n. 
.  it,  gradandus.)  Keel.  One 
about  to  be  degraded.  Rare. 
do-gr  •  ed-ly  (dt-grad'Pd-lT). 

ad>  ,»f  DEGRADED-  [-NESS. I 

de  grad'ed-nesa  (-n£a),  n.  See| 


de-grade'ment,  w.  [Cf.  F.  dd- 

.)■  adement.)  Degradation.  Rare. 
de-grad'er(d?-grad'5r),  n.  One 
that  degrades. 

de-grad'ing  (-Yng),p.  pr.bvb.u. 
of  degrade.  —  de-grad'lng-ly, 
adv.  —  de-grad'ing-ness.  //. 
de-grad'n-ate  ( dP-gr&cPfl-at ),v.t. 
[de-  -f  graduate ,  v.]  To  depose 
or  degrade.  Obs. 
de-graid'.  +  degrade. 
de-grate',  t  degrade. 

I  de  gra'ti-a  (de  gra'shY-d). 
[L.  ]  Law.  By  favor  ;  —  distin¬ 
guished  from  de  jure. 
deg'ra-vate  (dfg'rd-vat),  r.  t. 
[L.  degravatus ,  p.  p.  of  degra- 
vare  to  weigh  down.]  To  make 
heavy  :  burden.  Obs.  —  deg'ra- 
va'tUn  (-va'shuu),  n.  Obs. 
degrece.  d*  degree,  n. 
degree  cut.  Jewelry.  =step 
ci  t.  —  de-gree'-cut7,  a.  [Obs. I 
de-gree'ing-ly, adr.  By  degrees.  | 
de-gree'leB8.  a.  See  -less. 


de-gres 'sive-ly,  adv.  of  degres¬ 

sive. 

II  deg'u  (dEg'do),  n.  (Native 
name.]  Any  of  several  small 
hystri com orphic  rodents  of 
western  South  America,  consti¬ 
tuting  the  genus  Octodon. 
De-gue'li-a  (dP-ge'l  Y-a),  n. 
[NL.,  shortened  trom  assa-ha- 
}>agara  nnde.gu4.li,  the  native 
(or  Carib)  name  in  Guiana.l 
Rot  A  large  genus  of  tropical 
Old  World  fabaceous  climbing 
shrubs,  having  odd-pinnate 
leaves,  violet-purple  flowers, and 
1 -2-winged  pods.  Several  East 
Indian  species  yield  powerful 
fish  poisons. 

II  de  gns'ti-bns  non  est  dis  pu- 
tan'dum-  [L.]  There  is  no  dis¬ 
puting  about  tastes.  [guise. I 
degnyse.  degyse.  v.  t.  =  dis-| 
deh.  d*  now,  to  avail, 
de  'ha  (da'hd),  n.  [Skr.  deha.] 
Theos.  The  body. 


15.  Alg.  Rank  as  defined  by  the  sum  of  exponents.  The 

degree  of  a  term  is  defined  by  the  sum  of  the  exponents  of 
its  literal  factors ;  thus,  a2bh-  is  a  term  of  the  sixth  degree. 
The  degree  of  a  power,  or  radical,  is  defined  by  its  index, 
that  of  an  equation  or  expression  by  the  sum  of  the  expo¬ 
nents  of  the  unknown  quantities  in  that  term  the  sum  of 
whose  exponents  is  greater  than  in  any  other  term :  thus, 
ax +  bx 2  =  c ,  and  +  nyx  =  p,  x’iy=d,  are  all  equa¬ 

tions  of  the  fourth  degree. 

16.  Her.  A  step,  as  of  a  cross  calvary. 

17.  A  part  per  100  of  pure  substance  ;  as,  a  soda  of  ninety 
degrees.  See  soda  ash, 

by  degrees,  step  by  step ;  by  little  and  little ;  by  moderate 
advances.  “I’ll  leave  it  6y  degrees.”  Shak.  —  decree  of  a 
complex,  Math.,  the  degree  of  the  algebraic  equation  con¬ 
necting  its  line  coordinates.  —  d.  of  a  group;  Math.,  the 
number  of  elements  or  symbols  operated  upon  in  the  group. 

—  d.  of  a  plane  curve  or  of  a  surface.  Oeom.,  the  degree  of  its 
equation  in  rectilinear  coordinates ;  the  number  of  points 
(real,  or  imaginary,  or  coincident)  in  which  it  is  met  by 
any  straight  line.  —  d.  of  a  ruled  surface,  Oeom.,  the  number 
of  its  elements  (lines)  in  a  linear  complex,  agreeing  with 
the  number  of  points  in  which  it  meets  a  line.  —  d.  of  a  twist¬ 
ed  curve,  Oeom.,  the  number  of  points  in  which  such  a  curve 
is  cut  by  any  plane.  — d.  of  curve,  Railroads,  the  angle 
(denoted  by  D)  which  a  chord  of  given  length  (in  Ameri¬ 
can  practice,  100  feet;  in  English,  66  feet)  subtends  at  the 
center.  —  d.  of  freedom,  a  Me  eh.  Any  of  six  ways  in  which 
a  body  may  move  in  space.  There  are  three  translations 
for  any  one  of  its  points  and  three  rotations  about  axes 
through  the  point.  Thus  a  bobbin  sliding  on  a  fixed  wire 
has  two  degrees  of  freedom,  one  of  translation  and  one 
of  rotation,  b  Phys.  Chem.  A  capability  of  variation  pos¬ 
sessed  by  a  system  by  reason  of  the  variability  of  one  of 
its  factors  (temperature,  pressure,  or  concentration) ;  a3, 
the  system  “  water,  water  vapor  ”  has  one  degree  of  free¬ 
dom  because,  when  either  of  the  above  factors  is  arbitrari¬ 
ly  fixed,  the  other  is  no  longer  variable  and  the  condition  of 
tne  system  is  perfectly  defined.  —  d.  of  frost,  Meteor.,  de¬ 
gree  of  temperature  below  the  freezing  point  of  water ,  as, 
when  the  thermometer  stands  at  20°  F.  there  are  twelve 
degrees  of  frost.  British.  —  d.  of  latitude.  See  latitude. 

—  d.  of  longitude.  See  longitude.  —  to  a  d.,  to  a  considerable 
extent ;  exceedingly  ;  as,  mendacious  to  a  degree.  Colloq. 

de-gree'  (de-gre'),  v.  t. ;  de-greed'  (-gred') ;  de-gree'ing. 

1.  To  lead  on  or  advance  by  steps  or  degrees.  Obs. 

2.  To  confer  a  degree  upon  ;  to  give  a  degree  to.  Bare. 
de-gres'sion  (de-grgsh'?7n),  ft.  [L.  degredi ,  degressus ,  to 

go  down.]  1.  A  going  or  stepping  down ;  descent. 

2.  Taxation.  The  decrease  in  the  rate  that  takes  place  for 
certain  sums  in  degressive  taxation. 

Graduated  taxation  therefore  technically  includes  progression, 
degression,  and  regression.  Diet,  of  Pol.  Econ. 

de-gres'sive  (de-giSs'Tv),  a.  Taxation.  Designating,  or 
pert,  to,  a  plan  of  taxation  in  which  the  rate  is  constant  on 
sums  above  a  certain  limit,  but  diminishes  on  sums  counted 
downward  below  the  limit ;  —  the  converse  of  progressive . 
De  Gua’s  rule  (degwiiz').  Math.  The  rule,  enounced  by 
J.  P.  De  Gua  (1713-85),  that  there  are  as  many  imaginary 
roots  of  an  equation  as  the  number  of  successive  terms 
wanting  where  that  number  is  even,  and  one  more  or  less 
when  that  number  is  odd,  according  as  the  terms  next  to 
the  gap  have  like  or  unlike  signs. 

de-gum'  (de-gum'),  v.t.  ;  de-gummed'  (-gumd');  de-gum'- 
ming.  To  free  from,  or  deprive  of,  gum. 
de-gust'  (de-gust'),  v.  t.  [L.  degustare.  See  gust  to  taste.] 
To  taste  ;  to  relish.  Stevenson. 

de-gus'tate  (de-gus'tat),  v.  t.  To  taste;  degust.  Bare. 
de  gus-ta'tion  (de'gus-ta'shwn  ;  dgg'us-),  n.  [L.  degusta- 
tio :  cf.  F.  degustation.]  Act  or  function  of  tasting. 

||  dd-ha'chd  (da-hasli'a),  a.  [OF.,  also  dehachie,  deshachiS, 
p.  p.,  cut  up.]  Her.  Having  the  head,  paws,  and  tuft  of 
the  tail  cut  off  and  separated  ;  couped. 
de-hisce'  (de-hTs'),  v.  i. ;  de-hisced'  (-hist') ,  de-hisc'ing 
(-hls'Tng).  [L.  dehiscere ;  de  -j-  hiscere  to  gape.]  To 
gape  ;  to  open  by  dehiscence. 

de-his'cence  (de-hTs'ens),  ft.  1.  Act  of  gaping  open. 

2.  Biol.  The  opening  of  an  organ  along  a  suture  or  other 
definite  line  for  the  purpose  of  discharging  its  contents , 
specif. :  Bot  a  The  bursting  open  of  a  capsule,  pod,  or 
silique  at  maturity,  either  between  the  carpels  (see  under 
septicidal),  through  the  middle  of  the  carpels  (see  under 
loculicidal),  or  in  some  other  manner  (see  circumscissilr, 
ceptifragal  dehiscence),  b  The  opening  of  an  anther 
for  the  discharge  of  pollen  by  longitudinal  slits,  pores,  etc. 
do  his'cent  (-£ut),  a.  [L.  dehiscens,  -entis,  p.  pr.]  Charac¬ 
terized  by  dehiscence  ;  opening  in  some  definite  way,  as 
the  capsule  of  a  plant.  See  dehiscence. 
de-horn'  (de-h8m'),  V.  i. ;  de-horned'  (-h8rnd') ;  de-horn'- 
ing.  To  deprive  of  horns ;  to  prevent  the  growth  of  the 
horns  of  (cattle),  —  often  by  destroying  their  ends  with 
caustic  potash  soon  after  they  start.  —  de-horn'er  (-er),  n. 
de-hort'  (de-h8rt'),  v.  t. ;  de-hort'ed  ;  de-hort'ing.  [L. 
dehortari;  de  -j-  hortari  to  urge,  exhort.]  To  urge  to  ab¬ 
stain  or  refrain ;  to  dissuade.  Obs.  or  R. 

The  apostles  vehemently  dehor t  us  from  unbelief.  Bp.  Ward. 

de'hor-ta'tion  (dS'hSr-ta'slifin),  ft.  [L.  dehortatio.]  Dis¬ 
suasion  ;  advice  against  something.  Bare. 
de-hor'ta  tive  (de-h6r'ta-tTv),  a.  [L.  dehortativus.]  Dis¬ 
suasive.  Rare.  —  n.  A  dehortative  counsel.  Bare. 
de-hor'ta-to-ry  (-to-rl),  a.  &  n.  [L.  dehortatorius.]  Dis¬ 
suasive  ;  dehortative.  Rare. 

de-hu'man-lze  (de-hu'mftn-iz),  v.  t.  To  divest  of  human 
qualities,  such  as  pity,  tenderness,  etc. ;  as,  dehumanizing 
influences.  —  de-hu  inan-l-za'tion  (-T-za'shwn;  -i-za'-),  n. 


de  hae-re'ti-co  com  ba-ren'do 

(hi?-r0t'T-k5).  [L.]  Law.  Lit., 
of  burning  a  heretic;  —  the 
name  of  an  old  writ  which  lay 
against  a  convicted  heretic  who 
hadabjuredand  relapsed,— abol¬ 
ished  ny  29  Car.  II.  (1677)  c.  9. 
De-hai'tes  (df-ha'tez),  De-ha'- 
vifces  (-vlts),  n.  pi.  [Cliald.  De¬ 
lia  >/e,  Debar e.)  Bib.  Colonists 
settled  in  Samaria  by  Osnappar 
(Assurbanipal). 
de  hath/  en/  has'  (d?  o/-tiiN/ 
a').  [F.]  See  DU  iiaut,  etc. 

[|  de  haute  lutte'  (dg  ot'  liit'). 
[F.]  By  main  strength;  by 
force  ;  with  authority, 
dehn'stu  fe  <  dan'shtoo'fg),  n 
[G.]  =  compensatory 

LENGTHENING. 

||  de  ho'mi-ne  re-ple'gi-an'do 

(de  h5m'Y-ne  rf-ple'jY-an'do). 
[LL.]  Zav\  Lit.,  for  replevying 
a  man  -.—name  of  a  writ  used 
for  releasing  a  prisoner.  It  is 


obsolete  in  England,  and  mostly 

so  in  the  United  States. 
de-hon'e8-tate,  v.  t.  [L.  deho- 
nestatus,  p.  p.  of  dehonestare  to 
dishonor]  To  dishonor:  dis¬ 
parage.  Obs.  —  de-hon  es-ta'- 
tion.  n.  Obs. 

de'horn',  n.  A  dehorned  animal. 
Western  U.  S. 

||  de  hors'  (dg-hfir'  ;  d£-h8rz'). 
prep.  [F.,  outside.]  Lav:.  Out 
of  ;  foreign  to  ;  out  of  the  agree¬ 
ment,  record,  will,  etc. 
de-hors'  (dg-hfir'),  n.  Fort. 
utworks  in  general  ;  any  ad¬ 
vanced  works  for  protection  or 
cover.  Obs.  or  R. 
de-hort'er,  n.  A  dissuader. 
de-husk',  v.  t.  To  remove  the 
husk  from.  Obs. 
deh'war  (da'wiir),  n.  [Per.  deh 
village  -I-  -war  having.]  One  of 
a  classof  semiservile  villagers  of 
Afghanistan  and  Baluchistan, of 
mixed  Persian  and  Arab  origin. 


fool,  foot ,  out.  oil :  chair;  go  ;  ‘ing,  iijk  ;  then,  thin;  nature,  veiyhire  (250) ;  K  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  ach(144);  boN  ;  yet ;  7.h  =  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Guide. 
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de-hy' dra-ce'tic  (de-hi'drd-se'tTk ;  -sSt'Tk),  a.  Chem. 
Designating,  or  pertaining  to,  a  crystalline  acid,  C8H804, 
obtained  by  heating  aceto-acetic  ester  and  by  other  meth¬ 
ods.  It  is  related  to  pyrone. 

de-hy'drate  (de-hi'drat),  v.  t.  ct*  i. ;  -drat-ed  (-drat-gd) ; 
-drat-ing  (-drat-Tng).  Chem.  To  deprive,  or  to  be  freed, 
of  water  or  the  elements  of  water ;  to  render  free  from 
water  ;  as,  to  dehydrate  alcohol.  —  de  hy-dra'tion  (de'lii- 
dra'shiin),  n. 

de-hy'dro-  (de-hi'dro-).  Chem.  A  combining  form  signi¬ 
fying  :  a  Dehydrated ;  as  in  dehydromucic.  b  Dehydro¬ 
genized  ;  as  in  deAydrosparteine. 
de-hy'dro-gen-ize  (-jen-Iz),  v.  t.  Chem.  To  deprive  (a 
compound)  of,  or  free  from,  hydrogen.  — de-hy  dro-gen- 
i  za'tion  (-T-za'sh&n),  n.  —  de  hy'dro-gen  iz  er  (-Iz'er),  n. 
de  hy'dro-mu'cic  (-rnu'sik),  a.  [ dehydro -  +  miicicf] 

Chem.  Pertaining  to  or  designating  a  crystalline  dibasic 
acid,  C4H20(C02H)2,  formed  by  heating  mucic  acid  and 
by  other  methods. 

de-hyp'no-tize  (de-hTp'no-tiz),  v.  t.  [de-  +  hypnotize .] 
To  arouse  from  the  hypnotic  state, 
de'i  Cid  al  (de'T-sid'&l),  a.  Pertaining  to  deicide. 
de'i  cide  (de'i-sid),  n.  [L.  deicida  a  deicide  (in  sense  1) ; 
dens  god  -|-  caedere  to  cut,  kill :  cf.  F.  deicide.']  1.  The 
killer  or  destroyer  of  a  god ;  ecp.,  one  concerned  in  put¬ 
ting  Christ  to  death. 

2.  [Cf.  homicide  the  killing  of  a  man.]  Act  of  killing  a 
divine  being  ;  eap.,  the  putting  to  death  of  Jesus  Christ, 
deic'tlc  (dlk'tTk),  a.  Also  rarely  dlc'tlc.  [Gr.  SeiKTixo? 
serving  to  show  or  point  out,  fr.  6ei*»nh'ai  to  show.]  Show¬ 
ing  or  pointing  out  directly ;  Logic,  direct ;  proving  di¬ 
rectly;  —  applied  to  reasoning,  and  opposed  to  elenctic. 
de-if'ic  (d£-Tf'Tk)  )  a.  [L .  deificus  ;  deus  god-f -facere  to 
de-if'i  cal  (-T-kdl)  j  make  :  cf.  F.  deifique.]  Deifying  ; 

making  divine  ;  producing  a  likeness  to  God  ;  god-making, 
de'i-fi  ca'tion  (dS'f-fl-ka'shfin),  n.  [LL.  deificare  to  deify. 
See  deify.]  1.  Act  of  deifying,  or  state  of  being  deified  ; 
exaltation  to  divine  honors  ;  apotheosis. 

2.  Mysticism.  The  causing  of  one  to  become  a  part  of  the 
deity  ;  absorption,  as  of  the  soul,  into  deity. 

He  [Eckhart]  taught  that  the  supreme  happiness  of  man  con¬ 
sists  in  a  deification  by  which  man  becomes  one  with  God. 

Win.  Turner. 

3.  That  which  is  deified,  or  treated  as  a  deity. 

dei  fied  (de'I-fkl),p.  a.  Honored  or  worshiped  as  a  deity; 
treated  with  supreme  regard. 

del-form  (-fdrm),  a.  [L.  dens  a  god-f --form.]  1.  God¬ 
like,  or  of  a  godlike  form.  Dr.  IT.  More. 

2.  Conformable  to  the  character  or  will  of  God.  Rare. 
del-fy  (de'i-fi),  v.  t. ;  de'i-fied  (-fid) ;  de'i-fy'ing  (-fil¬ 
ing) .  [F.  deifier,  LL.  deificare ,  fr.  L.  deificus.  See  de- 

ific,  deity,  -fy.]  1.  To  make  a  god  of  ;  to  exalt  to  the 

rank  of  a  deity  ;  to  enroll  among  the  deities  ;  to  apotheo¬ 
size  ;  as,  Julius  Caesar  was  deified. 

2.  To  render  godlike. 

By  our  own  spirits  are  we  deified.  Wordsworth. 

3.  To  praise  or  revere  as  a  deity ;  to  treat  as  an  object  of 
supreme  regard  ;  as,  to  deify  money. 

deign  (dan),  v.  i.  ;  deigned  (dand) ;  deign'ing.  [ME. 
deinen ,  deignen,  OF.  deignier,  F.  daigner ,  fr.  L.  dignari  to 
deem  worthy,  deign,  fr.  dignus  worthy  ;  akin  to  decere  to 
be  fitting.  See  decent  ;  cf.  dainty,  dignity,  condign,  dis¬ 
dain.]  To  think  worthy  ;  to  vouchsafe  ;  to  condescend  ; 
—  followed  by  an  infinitive. 

O  deign  to  visit  our  forsaken  seats.  Pope. 

Yet  not  Lord  Cranstone  deigned  she  greet.  Scott. 
In  early  English  deigji  was  often  used  impersonally. 
Him  deyneth  not  to  set  his  foot  to  ground.  Chaucer. 
Syn.  —  See  condescend. 

deign,  v.  t.  1.  To  esteem  worthy ;  to  consider,  or  treat 
as,  worth  notice ;  —  opposed  to  disdain.  Ohs. 

I  fear  my  Julia  would*not  deign  my  lines.  Shak. 
2.  To  condescend  to  give  or  bestow  ;  to  stoop  to  furnish  ; 
to  vouchsafe  ;  allow  ;  grant. 

Nor  would  we  deign  him  burial  of  his  men.  Shak. 
Dei'mos  (di'mSs),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  Sei/uos  terror,  personi¬ 
fied  in  Gr.  myth,  and  considered  as  the  son  of  Ares,  or 
Mars.]  Astron.  The  outer  satellite  of  Mars,  discovered  in 
1877.  Its  diameter  is  about  six  miles, 
dei'nos  (di'n5s),  n.  ;  pi.  deinoi  (-noi).  [Gr.  Seu'ov,  Sipo?.] 
Class.  Archseol.  A  vase  or  vessel  with  a  rounded  base  and 
without  handles,  used  as  a  cinerary  urn. 

De-ip'a-ra  (de-Tp'ri-rd),  n.  [L.  See  deiparous.]  Bearer 
of  God,  —  Lat.  equiv.  of  Gr.  Ocotokos.  See  Theotokos. 
de-ip'a-rous  ( -rws),  a.  [L.  deus  a  god  -f-  -parous.]  Giving 
birth  to  a  god  ;  —  said  of  the  Virgin  Mary, 
deip'no-  (dlp'no-).  A  combining  form  from  Greek  Selnvov, 
dinner. 

deip  nos'O-phist  (dlp-nSs'o-flst),  n.  [Gr.  Seinvoaoifn- 
orxjs;  Seinvov  a  meal  -j-  aodnaTr a  wise  man,  sophist.]  One 


adept  in  table  talk  or  the  art  of  social  dining  ;  —  so  called 
from  the  “  Aei7ri/o<7o</>icrT<u  ”  of  Athen»*us,  in  which  he  de¬ 
tailed  the  conversation  of  a  company  of  learned  men  din¬ 
ing  together.  —  deip  nos'o  phism  (dip-n5s'6-fTz’m),  n. 
—  deip-nos  o  phis'tic  (-fls'tik),  a. 

de'ism  (de'Tz’m),  n.  [L.  deus  god  :  cf.  F.  deisme.  See 
deity.]  1.  Belief  in  existence  of  a  personal  God,  with 
disbelief  in  Christian  revelation,  or  with  a  purely  rationalis¬ 
tic  interpretation  of  Scripture  ;  —  a  form  of  theism  . 

2.  The  doctrine  that  God  exists  as  a  being  wholly  distinct 
from  the  physical  universe,  of  which  man  is  a  part,  God’s 
operation  upon  the  universe  being  purely  mechanical ;  — 
opposed  to  forms  of  theism  which  maintain  divine  imma¬ 
nence.  The  rationalistic  movement  known  as  English 
Deism  arose  hi  the  17th  century  and  continued  almost 
through  the  18th.  Prominent  deists  were  Lord  Herbert. 
“  the  Father  of  Deism  ”  (1583-1648),  Blount  (1654-93),  Tindal 
(1653  ?-1733),\Voolston(1699-1733),  Tolaud  (1670-1722),  Shaftes¬ 
bury  (1671-1713),  Bolingbroke  (1678-1751).  Collins  (1676-1729), 
and  Chubb  (1679-1747).  These  men  held  very  diverse  opin¬ 
ions,  some  inclining  to  a  rationalistic  Christianity,  some 
to  materialistic  infidelity ;  but  they  were  agreed  in  that 
they  sought  to  construct  a  natural  religion  by  the  light  of 
reason  alone,  totally  discrediting  revelation.  The  Coper- 
nican  theory  of  the  universe,  the  physical  doctrines  of 
Descartes  and  Newton,  and  the  philosophical  teachings  of 
Hobbes  and  Locke  furnished  their  starting  point, 
de'ist  (de'Tst),  n.  [Cf.  F.  deiste.]  An  adherent  of  deism. 

Syn.  —  See  infidel. 
de-is'tic  (de-Ts'tik)  ) 
de  is'ti  cal  (-ti-kal) 


_  a.  Pertaining  to,  savoring  of,  or  con¬ 
sisting  in,  deism. 


The  deistical  or  antichristian  scheme. 


I.  Watts. 


—  de-is'ti-cal-ly,  adv.  —  de  is'ti-cal-ness,  n. 

Dei'ters’  cells  (di'terz).  [After  Otto  F.K.  Deiters,  German 
physician.]  Anat.  a  Peculiar  cells,  prolonged  into  a  proc¬ 
ess  ending  in  a  terminal  plate,  which  are  placed  among 
and  alternate  w  ith  the  outer  hair  cells  of  the  organ  of 
Corti.  b  The  spider  cells  of  the  neuroglia, 
de'i-ty  (de'I-ti),  n.  ;  pi.  -ties  (-tiz).  [ME.  deiie,  F.deite, 
fr.  L.  deltas,  fr.  deus  a  god  ;  akin  to  divus  divine,  Jupiter , 
gen.  Jovis,  Jupiter,  dies  day,  Gr.  8109  divine,  Zcik,  gen. 
A109,  Zeus,  Skr.  deva  divine,  as  a  noun,  god,  daiva  divine, 
dyo  sky,  day,  hence,  the  sky  personified  as  a  god,  and  to  the 
first  syllable  of  E.  Tuesday,  Gael.  &  Ir.  dia  God,  W.  duw. 
Cf.  divine,  joss,  journey,  journal,  Tuesday.]  1.  Divine 
nature  or  rank  ;  the  collection  of  attributes  which  make 
up  the  nature  of  a  god  ;  divinity  ;  godhead  ;  godliood  ;  as, 
the  deity  of  the  Supreme  Being  is  seen  in  his  works. 

They  declared  with  emphasis  the  perfect  deity  and  the  perfect 
manhood  of  Christ.  Milnian. 

2.  A  god  or  goddess  ;  a  heathen  god. 
the  Deity.  God  ;  the  Supreme  Being. 

de  ject'  (de-jSkt'),  v.  t. ;  de-ject'ed  ;  de-ject'ing.  [L. 
dejectus,  p.  p.  of  dejicere  to  tlirow  down  ;  de  jacere  to 
throw.  See  jet  a  shooting  forth.]  1.  To  cast  down  ;  to 
overthrow’;  to  bend  down .  Ohs.  or  Archaic. 

Christ  dejected  himself  even  unto  the  hells.  Udall. 
Sometimes  she  dejects  her  eyes  111  a  seeming  civility.  Fuller. 

2.  To  cast  away  ;  to  reject.  Ohs. 

3.  To  lower  or  lessen,  as  in  rank  ;  to  abase.  Ohs. 

4.  To  cast  down  the  spirits  of  ;  to  dispirit ;  to  dishearten. 

Nor  think,  to  die  dejects  my  lofty  mind.  Pope. 

de-Ject',  a.  [L.  dejectus ,  p.  p.]  1.  Dejected.  Ohs.  or  R. 

2.  Aslrol.  Unrelated  to  the  ascendant.  Ohs. 
de-Jec'ta  (de-jSk'ta),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  neut.  pi.  from  L.  dejec¬ 
tus,  p.  p.j  Excrements;  as,  the  dejecta  of  the  sick, 
de-ject'ant  (de-jgk'tunt),  a.  Her.  Bending  or  looking 
downward  ;  despectant. 

de-ject'ed  (-ted),  p.  a.  1.  Cast  down  ;  depressed ;  low- 
spirited  ;  sad  ;  as,  a  dejected  look  or  countenance. 

2.  Thrown  down  ;  prostrate  ;  hanging  down. 

3.  Lowered  in  rank,  estate,  or  condition  ;  abased.  Ohs. 

4.  Her.  Bent  downward  ;  cast  down ;  as,  dejected  em- 
howed,  embowed  with  the  head  downward. 

—  de  Ject'ed  ly,  adv.  —  de-ject'ed-ness.  n. 

de  jec'tion  (de-jek'slum),  n.  [L.  dejectio  a  casting  dowui : 
cf.  F.  dejection.]  1.  Act  of  casting  down  or  overthrowing, 
or  state  of  being  cast  down  or  overthrown.  Ohs.  or  Archaic. 
2  A  lowering  in  rank,  estate,  or  circumstances  ;  the  con¬ 
dition  of  being  so  lowered  ;  abasement ;  humiliation.  Ohs. 

3.  Astrol.  Loss  of  force  or  influence  by  a  planet ;  also,  the 

situation  in  which  it  loses  influence,  esp.  position  opposite 
its  exaltation.  Lydgate. 

4.  Lowness  of  spirits  ;  depression  ;  melancholy. 

Sorrow  and  dejection  and  despair  ?  Milton. 

5-  Lowering  of  strength  ;  diminution.  Ohs.  or  R. 

A  dejection  of  appetite.  Arhuthnot. 

6.  Physiol,  a  The  discharge  of  excrement;  evacuation  of 

the  bowels,  b  Feces  ;  excrement. 

7.  Geol.  Matter  ejected  from  a  volcano.  Obs.  or  R. 

Syn.  — See  melancholy.  » 

||  de  jeu  ner'  (da'zhfi'na'),  n.  [F.  dSjeuner  breakfast,  as 


a  verb,  to  breakfast.  Cf.  dinner.]  A  breakfast;  some¬ 
times,  also,  a  lunch  or  collation.  —  ||  d^Jeu'ner'  4  la  four/- 
chette'  (a  la  foor'shgt')  [F.J,  lit.,  breakfast  with  the  fork, 
that  is,  one  in  which  meat  is  eaten,  as  distinguished  from 
one  without  meat,  which  is  usually  taken  earlier. 

II  de  ju're  (de  joo're).  [L.J  Law.  a  By  right ;  of  right ;  by 
a  lawful  title  :  —distinguished  from  de  gratia  and  de  facto. 
See  de  facto,  b  By  law ;  —  distinguished  from  de  sequitate. 
dek'a-  (dSk'a-).  Metric  System.  A  prefix  signifying  ten. 
See  deca-. 

dek  a-nor'mal  (d?k'd-n6r'mal),  a.  Chem.  Having  ten 
times  normal  strength.  See  normal,  a.,  4  a. 
de  lac  ta'tlon  (de'lSk-ta'slmn),  ti.  [de — h  L.  lactare  to 
suck  milk.]  a  Act  of  weaning,  b  Cessation  of  lactation 
de-lalne'  (de-lau'),  n.  [F.  delaine  of  wool ;  short  for  mus¬ 
lin  delaine.]  1.  A  kind  of  light  woolen,  or  woolen  and 
cotton,  dress  fabric. 

2.  One  of  an  American  variety  of  merino  sheep, 
de-lam'i-nate  (de-15m'T-nat),  v.  i.  [de-  -f-  laminate.]  To 
separate  or  split  into  layers. 

de-lam  i-na'tion  (-na'shftn),  n.  Formation  and  separation 
of  laminae  or  layers  ;  specif.,  Hmhryol.,  the  differentiation 
of  the  germ  layers  by  the  dividing  off  of  cells  so  as  to  form 
a  new  layer  parallel  to,  or  concentric  with,  the  original  one. 
de-lapse'  (de-lSps'),  v.  i. ;  de-lapsed'  (-15pst') ;  de-laps'- 
ing.  [L.  delapsus,  p.  p.  of  delabi  to  fall  down  ;  de  -f- 
labi  to  fall  or  slide.]  To  descend;  slip  down ;  lapse.  Obs.  or  R. 
—  de-lap'sion  (de-liCp'sh&n),  n.  Ohs.  or  R. 
de  late'  (de-lat'),  v.  t.  ;  de-lat'ed  (-lat'Sd)  ;  de-lat'ing 
(-lat'Tng).  [L.  delatus,  used  as  p.  p.  of  deferre.  See  tol¬ 
erate  ;  cf.  3d  defer.]  1.  To  carry;  convey.  Obs.  or  R. 

2.  To  carry  or  bring  against,  as  a  charge  ;  to  inform  against* 
to  accuse  ;  denounce.  Chiefly  Scot. 

3.  To  carry  abroad  ;  to  make  public  ;  to  spread  ;  repoit. 

When  the  crime  is  delated  or  notorious.  Jer.  Taylor. 

4.  To  offer  for  acceptance  ;  to  tender.  Ohs.  exc.  Rom.  Law. 

5.  To  carry  on  ;  conduct.  Ohs.  or  R.  Warner. 

6.  To  convey  or  transfer  ;  to  make  over.  Obs.  or  R. 
de-la'tion  (de-la'shwn),  n.  [L.  delatio  accusation  :  cf.  F. 

dilation.]  Act  of  delating  a  thing  or  person;  as  :  a  Convey¬ 
ance.  Obs.  or  Archaic.  “  Delation  of  sounds.”  Bacon. 
b  A  handing  down  or  over;  transference.  Obs.  or  R.  c  Ac¬ 
cusation,  esp.  by  an  informer.  Milnian. 

de  la'tor  (de-la'ttfr),  n.  m  [L.]  An  accuser;  esp.,  a  com¬ 
mon  informer. 

Del'a  ware  (dSl'a-wSr),  n.  1.  A  State  and  river  of  the 
United  States. 

2.  An  American  grape,  with  compact  bunches  of  small, 
sweet-flavored,  red  or  reddish-amber  berries. 

3.  A  delicate  wine  made  from  this  grape. 

4.  An  Indian  of  an  Algonquian  tribe,  formerly  inhabiting 
the  Delaware  valley.  They  are  now  mostly  located  in 
Oklahoma,  where  the  main  body  of  them  form  a  part 
of  the  Cherokee  nation.  A  large  branch  of  the  tribe  is 
settled  in  Ontario. 

de  lay'  (de-la'),  v.  t.  ;  de-layed'  (-lad') ;  de-lay'ing.  [OF. 
delaiier,  F.  dilayer,  of  uncertain  origin  ;  cf.  OF.  laier  to 
leave,  perh.  of  G.  origin  and  akin  to  E.  lay.]  1.  To  put 
off ;  postpone  ;  defer  ;  to  prolong  the  time  of  or  before  ; 
to  procrastinate. 

My  lord  dclayeth  his  coming.  Matt.  xxiv.  48. 

2.  To  retard  ;  to  stop,  detain,  or  hinder,  for  a  time  ;  to 
retard  the  motion,  or  time  of  arrival,  of  ;  as,  the  mail  is 
delayed  by  heavy  snow  ;  he  was  delayed  by  illness. 

3.  To  keep  (a  person)  waiting  ;  to  put  off.  Obs. 

Syn.  —  Keep  back,  stop,  stay,  arrest ;  check,  impede,  hin¬ 
der,  obstruct,  confine.  —  Delay,  detain,  retard  agree  in 
the  idea  of  st9pping  or  hindering.  Delay  is  the  general 
term  ;  it  applies  to  whatever  in  any  way  keeps  back  or  im¬ 
pedes,  esp.  from  completion  or  arrival  at  a  set  or  given 
time ;  as,  a  train  is  delayed  by  heavy  rams;  work  on  a 
building  is  delayed  by  a  strike  ;  “A  plague  upon  that  vil¬ 
lain  Somerset,  that  thus  delays  my  promised  supply” 
(Shak.).  To  detain  is  more  explicitly  to  keep  from  pro¬ 
ceeding,  frequently  with  the  implication  of  holding  or 
confining  in  a  ^iven  place;  as,  do  not  let  me  detain  you 
longer ;  my  friend  was  detained  in  London  by  business ; 
to  detain  in  quarantine  ;  “  Perhaps  thou  lingerest  in  deep 
thoughts  detained  ”  (Milton).  To  retard  (opposed  to 
accelerate)  is  to  keep  delaying  or  hindering  ;  it  applies  esp. 
to  motion  ;  as,  to  retard  the  swing  of  a  pendulum,  the 
revolution  of  a  wheel;  the  heavy  snow  retards  our  prog¬ 
ress;  “Eddies  that  dimple  without  retarding  the  cur¬ 
rent  ”  (Lowell).  See  1st  defer,  linger. 
de  lay',  v.  i.  To  move  slowdy  ;  to  stop  for  a  time  ;  to  lin¬ 
ger  ;  tarry;  loiter. 

Advantage  feeds  him  fat,  while  men  delay.  Shak. 
de  lay',  n.  [F.  delai,  fr.  OF.  delaiier  to  delay,  F.  dilayer . 
See  1st  delay.]  A  putting  off  or  deferring;  procrastina¬ 
tion  ;  lingering  ;  stop  ;  detention. 

The  government  ought  to  be  settled  without  the  delay  of  a 
day.  Macaulay. 


de-hy  dro-chol'ic  ( d  e-h  I'd  r  i*5- 
kOl'lk),  a.  Chem.  Designating 
an  acid  which  is  the  first  pro¬ 
duced  in  the  oxidation  of  cholic 
acid. 

de-hy 'dro-gen-ate  (d  e-h  I'd  r  8- 
jen-at),  v.  t.  Chem.  To  dehydro¬ 
genize.  —  de-hy  dro-gen-a'tion 
(-j^n-a'shim),  n.  [of  day.| 
dei(da).  Obs.  or  dial.  Eng.  var. 

||  de'i  (de'T),  n.  pi.  [L.J  =  di, 
the  gods.  For  phrases  in  dei ,  see 
those  in  di. 

De  ia-ni'ra  (d  e'y  a-nl'r  a),  n. 
[L.,  fr.  Gr.  A»/idi'eipa.]  Class. 
Myth.  The  wife  of  Hercules. 
See  Nessus. 

deic'ti-cal  (dlk'tT-kdl),  dic'ti- 
cal.  a.  Deictic. 

deic'ti-cal-ly,  dic'ti-cal-ly,  adv. 
Of  DEICTIC,  DEICTICAI.. 
deid.  Obs.  pret.  of  die. 
deid  (ded).  Var.  of  dea  d, 
DEATH,  DEED.  Scot. fr  Dial.  Eng. 

De-id  a- mi' a  (de-Td'a-ml'd),  n. 
[L.,  fr.  Gr.  Ar^tfidpeta.]  a  The 
mother  of  Xeoptolemus.  b  The 
wife  of  Pirithoiis. 
Dei'des-hei'meri  di'des-hl'mfr). 
tr.  (G.,  fr.  Deidesheim ,  Bavaria.] 
A  kind  of  wine.  See  Rhine 

W’INE. 

||  de  Fdi-o'ta  in'qni-ren'do  (de 

Id'T-5'td  Yn'kwT-rtMi'dO).  [I-L.] 
Law.  An  obsolete  common-law 
writ  for  inquiring  whether  a 
person  is  an  idiot  or  not. 
dete.  dey,  die,  v. 


deierie.  4*  dairy. 
de-if'i-cate,  v.  t.  [LL.  deificatus, 
p.  p.  of  deificare.  1  To  deify. 
Obs.  — a.  Deified.  Obs. 
de'i-fi-ca  to-ry  (d  e'Y-f  Y-k  a't  o- 
rY),  a.  Of  or  pert,  to  deification, 
de'i-fi'er,  n.  One  that  deifies, 
de  i-for'mi-ty,  n.  Likeness  to 
deity.  Obs. 
deign 'ful.  4*  dainful. 
deign 'ou a,  a.  [For  disdeignons , 
OF.  desdeignos ,  desdaigneus,  F. 
dedaigncux.  See  disdain.] 
Haughty;  disdainful.  Obs. — 
deign 'ous-ly,  adv.  Obs. 

P  De'i  gra'ti-a(de'I  gra'shY-d). 
[L.l  By  the  grace  of  God. 
deih.  -f  dow,  to  avail, 
de'i  inVmor  ta'ies  (Ym'Cr-ta'- 
ez).  [L.]  =  DI  IMMORTALES. 

||  De'i  ju-di'ci-um  (jdo-dYsh'Y- 
iim).  [L.]  Law.  Trial  by  or¬ 
deal  ;  —  lit.,  judgment  of  God. 
deil.  dole. 

deil  (del),  n.  Devil.  Scot.  —  deil 
gaed  o’er  Jock  Wabster  (del 
:  gad  or  jbk  wdb'stPr), everything 
j  went  topsy-turvy  :  there  was  the 
I  Devil  to  pay.  -  deil  ma  care  (del 
md  kar),  the  Devil  may  care  ;  I 
I  don't  care  :  no  matter ;  for  all 
I  that.  —  deil’s  buckle  (delz),  imp 
j  of  Satan  ;  limb  of  the  Devil  ;  — 
applied  to  a  mischievous,  refrac¬ 
tory  youngster.  —  deil’s  dozen 
(Scot.  ddbz'Sn;  dfiz'-),  thirteen. 
deil’B'-snuff'box'  (delz),  n.  The 
common  puffball.  Scot. 


deil’s'-spoons  ./L  a  Water  plan¬ 
tain.  bCommonpondwecd.  Scot. 
de  in-crust'ant.  //.  A  water-sof¬ 
tening  preparation  added  to  a 
steam-boiler  feed  water, 
deine.  +  deign. 

Dei'no  (dT'nS),  n.  [Gr.  Aei? -w.] 
See  Gr.e.«. 

Dei-noc'«r-as,  Dei'no- the 'ri-um, 
etc.  Vars.  of  Dinocehas,  etc. 

||  de  in  of-fi  ci-o'eo  tea  ta-men'- 
to  (de  Yn/5-fYah/Y-5'80).  [L.] 

Civil  Law.  Lit.,  concerning  an 
inofficious  <«r  undutiful  will ; 
used  to  designate  a  form  of  ac¬ 
tion  for  setting  aside  such  a  will, 
de-in 'su-lsr-ize,  r.  t.  See  di:-,  4. 
deinte  4*  dainty. 
de-in 'te  grate,  r.  t.  [L.  deinte- 
grare  to  impair.]  To  disinte¬ 
grate.  Obs.  [afresh.  | 

||  de  in-te'gro.  [L.]  Anew;| 
deinteou8,  deintevous.  d*  dain- 

TEOI’S. 

dein  tie.  4*  dainty,  a.  Sc  n. 
deintithe,  f  dainteth. 
deintrelle.  d*  daintrel. 
de-i'on-ize.  v.  t.  See  de-,  4. 
deip.  +  deki\ 

||  de'i  Pe-na'tes  (de'i  pf-na'- 
tez).  [L.]  =  di  Penates. 
De-iph'o-bus  (de-Yf '6-bus),  n. 
[L.,  fr.  Gr.  ArjtyoSo*.]  Gr. 
Myth.  A  son  of  Priam,  who  mar¬ 
ried  Helen  after  Paris  died,  and 
was  slain  and  mangled  by  Men- 
elaus  at  the  fall  of  Troy, 
de-ip'o-tent  (de-Y  p'6-t  C  n  t),  a. 


[L.  deus  god  4-  potens  potent.] 
Having  divine  power, 
deir.  +  deer. 

deir  (Scot,  der  ;  dar).  Obs.  or 
Scot.  var.  of  dkre. 
deia.  Obs.  or  Scot.  Sc  dial.  Eng. 
var.  of  dais. 

Dei  'bob.  n.  SeeBxKOXOO. 
de'i  tate,  <>.  Deified.  Obs. 
deite.  4  deity. 
deith.  Obs.  or  dial.  Eng.  var.  of 
DEATH.  4 

de'i-ty  ship',  ».  See -ship. 

II  de  jac'tu  (de  j&k'tfi).  [L.] 
Scots  Law.  Concerning  jettison; 
—  used  esp.  in  connection  with 
the  Rhodian  law  on  that  subject, 
de-ject'er,  n.  One  that  dejects, 
de-ject'ile  (dP-jek'tYl),  n.  (de- 
jeet,  v.  t.  4-  -He,  as  in  nrojecti/e.] 
Mil.  A  missile  impelled  down¬ 
ward.  Rare. 

de-ject'ly.  adv.  Dejectedly.  Obs. 
de-ject'ment,  n.  Dejection.  Obs. 
de-jec 'to-ry  (dP-jek'tr.-rY ).  a. 
1  Having  power,  or  tending,  to 
cast  down. 

2.  Med.  Cathartic  ;  aperient, 
de-jec'ture  (-tpr),  n.  That  which 
is  voided  ;  excrement ;  feces, 
dej'er-ate  (dej'5r-at),  v.  i.  [L. 
dejeratus ,  p.  p.  of  dejerare  to 
swear;  de  4  jurare  to  6wear.] 
To  swear  solemnly.  Obs.  —  dqj'- 
er-a'tion  (-a'shtfn),  n.  Obs.  — 
dej'er-a  tor,  n.  Obs. 
de  jeune',  n.  [OF.  desjeiin.]  A 
1  dejeuner.  Obs.  or  Archaic. 


|,  dd  jeu  n^'Cda'zhft'na'hn.  [F.] 
A  dejeuner.  Obs.  or  R. 
Dek'a-brist.  n.  A  Decembrist, 
dek'a-drachm,  dek'arch.  etc. 
Vers,  of  decadrachm,  etc. 
dek'a-gram,  dek'a-li  ter.  dek'a- 
me  ter.  Vars.  of  decagram,  etc. 
De'kar  (de'kiir).  Bib. 
dek'a-stere  .Var.of  decastere. 
dekaye.  4*  decay. 
deken.  ^  deacon. 
de-king',  v.  t.  To  unking.  Obs. 
dek'le  (dPk'’l).  Var.  of  deckle. 
dekne.  4  deacon. 
del.  4  deal,  apart, 
del.  4  devil. 
del.  4  dole,  grief, 
del.  Dell.  Ref.  Sp. 

Del..  or  del  Abbr.  Delaware  ; 
delegate  ;  delineavit  (L.,  he,  or 
she,  drew  it). 

de-la'bi-al-ize.  v.  t.  Phon.  To  de¬ 
prive  (a  sound)  of  labial  quality, 
de-lace',  ?\  t.  [F .  dMacer.]  To 
unlace;  undo.  Obs. 
de  l  ac'e r  ate.  To  dilacerate. 
Obs.  —  de-lac  er-a'tion,  n.  Obs. 
de  lach  ry-ma'tion.  f  delac- 
rimation. 

de  l  ac'ri-m  a'ti  on.  de-lac'ry- 
ma'tion  (dM&k'rY-ma'sh un),  n. 
[L.  delacrimatio,  fr.  delacri- 
mare  to  weep.]  Excessive  secre¬ 
tion  of  tears  ;  epiphora, 
de-lac 'ri-ma-tive  (-mS-tYv),  a. 
Stopping  the  flow  of  tears.  Rare. 
del'aeb  palm.  Var.  of  deleb 
palm. 


De-la'ia  (dP-la'yd;  -ll'a).  Bib. 
De-la'iah  (dP-la'yd:  -lT'd).  Bib. 
Del  a-i-a'ufdf  l'd-T-a'n ).  D.  Bib. 
De-lai'  La  ma.  Var.  of  Dalai 
Lama.  See  Lamaism. 
de-lap 'i-date.  4  dilapidate. 
de  las-sa'tion  (de'lfi-sa'sht/n  ; 
del'i-),  n.  [L.  delassare ,  delas - 
satum,  to  tire  out ;  de  4  lassare 
to  tire.]  Fatigue. 

||  dd  lasse'ment'  (da'lds'miiN'), 
n.  [F.J  Relaxation  ;  recreation, 
delate  4  delete,  dilate. 
de-lat'er  (dt-lat'?r),  n.  Delator, 
del'a-to'ri-an  (drl'd-td'rY-dn), 
a.  Of  or  pert,  to  a  delator.  Obs. 
de-la'to-ry.  a.  [L.  delatorius, 
fr.  delator  an  informer.]  Char¬ 
acterized  by  delation  ;  denunci¬ 
ative.  Obs. 

I'del’au  dpce',  en  core'  de  l’au'- 
dace',  et  tou jours'  de  l'au'- 
dace'  (do  lo'das',  ax'knr'  d5 
lo'dis',  n  too'zhoor'dS  lo'dns'). 
[F.]  Audacity,  again  audac¬ 
ity,  and  always  audacity;  —  0 
phrase  of  Danton’s  in  1792, 
when  n’l  Europe  was  uniting 
against  the  Revolutionists, 
de  La  val'  tur'bine(d?  la-vdl'). 
See  TURBIN E. 

de-la'vy,  a.  [OP',  deslard,  p.  p. 
of  deslaver  to  wash  away.] 
Overflowing  ;  unbridled.  Obs. 
Del'a-war'e-an  (d'  l'd-war'fe- 
dn),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the 
State  of  Delaware.  —  n.  A  na¬ 
tive  or  inhabitant  of  Delaware. 


ale,  senate,  care,  am,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofa ;  eve,  event,  find,  recent,  maker ;  Ice,  ill ;  old,  obey,  orb,  Sdd,  s&ft,  connect ;  use,  unite,  urn,  up,  circus,  menii  ; 

1  Foreign  Word.  4  Obsolete  Variant  of.  4  combined  with.  =  equals. 
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DELICIOUS 


de  lay'  (de-la'),  v.  t.  [F.  delayer ,  of  uncertain  origin.] 
Obs.  To  allay  ;  as  :  a  To  quench  or  mitigate  j  assuage. 

The  watery  showers  delay  the  raging  wind.  Surrey. 
D  To  weaken  or  temper  ;  dilute,  c  To  debase,  as  a  coin, 
d  To  macerate  ;  to  cook.  Hare. 

II  del  cred'er  e  (del  kr6d'er-e  ;  kra'de-ra).  [It.,  of  belief  or 
trust.]  Mercantile  Lau\  Designating  the  obligation  of  an 
agent  or  factor  who  warrants  or  guarantees  to  his  princi¬ 
pal  the  due  payment  or  performance  by  those  with  w  hom 
he  deals  on  credit  as  such  agent  or  factor,  his  commission 
which  is  higher  than  in  other  cases,  being  called  a  del 
credere  commission.  The  del  credere  agent  becomes  liable 
upon  the  failure  of  the  debtor  to  pay.  The  agent’s  under¬ 
taking  is  not  a  guarantee  required  to  be  in  writing  by  sec. 
4  of  the  Statute  of  Frauds. 

de'le  (de'le),  imperative  sing,  of  L.  delere  to  destroy.  [Cf. 
delete.]  Print.  Erase  ;  remove  ;  —  a  direction  to  cancel 
something  which  has  been  put  in  type  ;  —  usually  ex¬ 
pressed  by  a  peculiar  form  of  d,  thus  :  tf. 
de'le,  v.  t.  ;  de'led  (de'led)  ;  de'le-ing.  Print.  To  erase  ; 
cancel ;  delete  ;  mark  for  omission, 
de-lec'ta-ble  (d£-lSk'td-b’l),  a.  [ME.  deniable ,  OF.  den¬ 
iable,  F.  delectable ,  fr.  L.  delectabilis,  Jr.  delectare  to  de¬ 
light.  See  delight.1  •  Highly  pleasing  ;  delightful. 

Delectable  both  to  behold  and  taste.  Milton. 

Syn.  —  See  delicious. 

Delectable  Mountains,  in  “  Pilgrim’s  Progress,”  a  range  of 
hills  from  whose  summit  the  Celestial  City  was  visible. 

—  de-lec  ta  bill  ty  (-bll'i-tT),  de-lec'ta  ble  ness,  n.  — 

de  lec'ta-bly,  adv. 

de-lec'tate  (de-lSk'tat),  v.  1.  [L.  delectatus,  p.  p.  of  de - 
lectare.  See  delight.]  To  delight.  Rare. 
delec-ta'tion  (de'lek-ta'shwn),  n.  [L.  delectatio  :  cf.  F. 
delectation. ]  Great  pleasure  ;  delight ;  enjoyment. 

Syn.  —  See  pleasure. 

de-lec'tUS  ( de-lek'tws),  n.  sing.  &  pi.  [L.,  selection,  fr. 
deligere,  delectum,  to  select.]  1.  Selection;  choice. 

2.  A  book  of  selected  passages,  esp.  for  learners  of  Latin 
or  Greek. 

del'e-ga-cy  (dSl'e-ga-si),  n.;  pi.  -cies  (-sTz).  [From  dele¬ 
gate,  a.]  1.  Act  of  delegating,  or  state  of  being  delegated; 
appointment  as  delegate  ;  deputed  power. 

By  way  of  delegacy  or  grand  commission.  Raleigh. 
2  A  body  of  delegates  ;  a  delegation. 

Standing  delegacies,  quasstiones  perpetuie,  were  instituted  for 
the  trial  of  offenses  of  particular  kinds.  T.  E.  Holland. 

3.  A  meeting  of  a  body  of  delegates.  Obs. 
del'e-gant  (-gfint),  n.  [L.  delegans,  -antis,  p.  pr.]  One 

who  delegates;  specif.,  Civil  Law ,  one  who  substitutes  his 
debtor  for  himself  as  debtor  to  another.  See  delegation,  3. 
del'e-gate  (d<$l'e-gat),  n.  [L.  delegatus ,  p.  p.  of  delegare  to 
send,  delegate  ;  de  -\-legare  to  send  with  a  commission,  to 
depute.  See  legate.]  One  sent  and  empow'ered  to  act  for 
another ;  a  deputy  ;  a  representative  ;  a  commissioner ; 
a  vicar.  Specif. :  a  Formerly,  one  of  the  commissioners 
constituting  the  Court  of  Delegates.  Eng.  b  A  represen¬ 
tative  of  an  association  or  constituency  in  a  convention. 
C  One  of  a  committee  for  some  branch  of  university  busi¬ 
ness.  Univ.  of  Oxf.  d  A  representative  of  a  Territory  in 
the  House  of  Representatives,  having  the  right  to  debate 
but  not  to  vote.  U.  S.  e  A  member  of  the  lower  or  popu¬ 
lar  branch  of  the  legislature  of  Virginia  ;  —  formerly  called 
burgess. 

del'e-gate  (-gat),  v.  t. ;  del'e-gat'ed  (-gat'gd) ;  del'e-gat'- 
ing  (-gating).  1.  To  send  as  one’s  representative  ;  to  em¬ 
power  as  an  ambassador  ;  to  send  with  power  to  transact 
business  ;  to  commission  ;  depute  ;  authorize. 

2.  To  intrust  to  the  care  or  management  of  another  ;  to 
transfer ;  assign  ;  commit. 

The  power  exercised  by  the  legislature  is  the  people’s  power, 
delegated  by  the  people  to  the  legislature.  ./.  B.  Finch. 

3.  Civil  Law.  To  assign  (a  debtor  of  one’s  self)  to  a  cred¬ 
itor  as  a  debtor  in  place  of  one’s  self. 

del'e-ga'tion  (-ga'sh&n),  n.  [L.  delegatio:  cf.  F.  delega¬ 
tion .]  1.  Act  of  delegating,  or  investing  w  ith  authority  to 

act  for  another  ;  the  appointment  of  a  delegate  or  delegates. 

2.  The  charge  or  commission  given  to  a  delegate. 

3.  Rom.  cCr  Civil  Law.  A  kind  of  novation  by  which  a 
debtor,  to  be  liberated  from  his  creditor,  gives  him  a  third 
person,  who  becomes  obliged  in  his  stead  to  the  creditor, 
or  to  the  person  appointed  by  him. 

4.  Com.  A  letter  of  delegation  (see  under  letter)  ;  also, 
the  transfer  of  a  debt  or  credit  by  such  a  letter,  used  in  Eu¬ 
rope  to  avoid  using  instruments  requiring  to  be  stamped. 

6-  One  or  more  persons  appointed  or  chosen,  and  commis¬ 
sioned  to  represent  others,  as  in  a  convention,  in  Congress, 
etc.  ;  a  body  of  delegates  ;  a  deputation. 

6.  [F.  delegation .]  A  share  certificate  ;  —  applied  esp.  to 
Suez  Canal  shares.  Eng. 

7-  \_cap.~\  Either  of  the  two  chief  legislative  bodies  of  Aus¬ 
tria-Hungary,  representing  the  parliaments  of  the  two  coun¬ 
tries.  Each  Delegation  has  60  members,  20  chosen  by  the 
upper  house,  and  40  by  the  lower  house.  See  legislature. 

del'e-ga  to  ry  (d81'e-gd-to-ri),  a.  [L.  delegatorius  pert,  to 
an  assignment.]  Of  the  nature  of,  pertaining  to,  or  hold¬ 
ing,  delegated  authority. 

de  len'da  (de-lgn'dd),  n.  pi.  ;  sing,  -dum  (-d#m).  [L.,  fr. 

delere  to  destroy.]  Things  to  be  deleted, 
de-lete'  (de-let'),  v.  t. ;  de-let'ed  (-let'ed);  de-let'ing 
(-let'Tng).  [L.  deletus ,  p.  p.  of  delere  to  destroy Cf.  1st 
dele.]  1.  To  destroy  or  do  away  with.  Obs. 

2.  To  obliterate  or  blot  out ;  erase;  expunge;  dele, 
del  e-te'ri-ous  (dSl'e-te'rY-r  a.  [LL.  d el e ter i us  noxious. 


Gr.  fr.  STjAetcrflai  to  hurt,  damage  ;  prob.  akin 

to  L.  delere  to  destroy.]  Hurtful  or  destructive ;  noxious  ; 
pernicious  ;  as,  deleterious  plants  ;  a  deleterious  example.  — 
del  e-te'ri  ous-ly,  udv. —  del  e-te'ri-ous  ness,  n. 
de-le'tion  (de-le'shwu),  n.  [L.  deletio ,  fr.  delere.  See  de¬ 
lete.]  Act  of  deleting,  blotting  out,  or  erasing  ;  destruc¬ 
tion  ;  extinction  ;  also,  an  erasure  or  deleted  passage. 

The  deletion  of  his  personality.  Stevenson. 

A  total  deletion  of  every  person  of  the  opposing  party. 

_  _  Mr  M.  Hale. 

Del  e  zenne  S'  cir'cle  (dgFe-zgnz').  Elec.  An  instrument 
used  to  illustrate  induction  by  the  action  of  the  earth.  It 
consists  of  a  circle  or  ring,  around  the  circumference  of 
which  is  coiled  a  long  insulated  wire  connected  with  a  gal¬ 
vanometer.  When  the  circle,  which  is  on  diametral  pivots, 
is  placed  at  right  angles  to  the  earth’s  magnetic  field  and 
then  turned  suddenly  through  any  angle,  the  galvanome¬ 
ter  indicates  the  passage  of  a  momentary  current, 
delf  (dSlf),  n.  Also  delft,  delve.  [AS.  del/  a  delving,  dig¬ 
ging.  See  delve.]  Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng.  &  Scot.  1.  A  thing 
which  has  been  dug  ;  a  mine  ;  a  quarry  ;  a  pit. 

2.  Specif.  :  a  A  grave.  Obs.  b  A  pond  ;  also,  a  drain; 
a  ditch,  c  A  sod  or  cut  turf.  Scot. 

3.  Her.  A  square  bearing  used  as  an  abatement ;  a  delve. 
It  is  supposed  to  represent  a  square  sod. 

delf  (d61f),  delft  (dglft),  n.  [From  the  town  of  Delft ,  for¬ 
merly  Delf,  in  Holland,  named  from  one  of  its  canals  (OD. 
delf).  See  delve.]  A  kind  of  pottery.  =  delftware. 
delft'ware7  (delft'wSr'),  or  delft,  n.  Pottery  made  in  the 
town  of  Delft  (formerly  wTitten  Delf)  in  Holland  ;  esp. : 
a  Brow'n  pottery  covered  with  an  opaque  white  glaze  upon 
which  the  decoration  is  painted,  in  general  imitation  of  Chi¬ 
nese  porcelain.  It  often  brings  high  prices,  b  In  England, 
popularly,  common  glazed  pottery  for  table  use,  etc. 

De'li  a  (de'lT-d;  del'yd),  n.  [L.,  fern,  of  Delius  of  the  island 
of  Delos.]  1.  Class.  Myth.  Artemis  ;  —  so  called  from 
Delos,  where  she  and  Apollo  were  born. 

2.  a  In  Vergil’s  Eclogues,  a  shepherdess,  b  Tibullus’s 
name  for  his  ladylove,  a  Roman  woman,  c  In  modern, 
esp.  pastoral  poetry,  a  name  for  a  ladylove. 

De'li- a  (de'lT-d),  n.  pi.  [Gr.  -a  AiyAia.]  Gr.  Relig.  The 
festival  with  games  celebrated  every  fourth  year  at  Delos 
in  honor  of  Apollo.  It  was  one  of  the  most  brilliant  of 
Greek  festivals,  noted  for  musical  contests  (cf.  agones). 
De'li  an  (-(in),  a.  [L.  Delius ,  Gr.  A>jAto?.]  Of  or  pertaining 
to  the  island  of  Delos,  held  in  antiquity  to  be  the  birthplace 
of  Apollo  and  Artemis ;  as,  the  Delian  twins ;  the  Delian 
games.  —  n.  A  native  or  inhabitant  of  Delos. 

Delian  Confederacy,  a  confederacy  of  a  number  of  Greek 
states,  with  Athens  as  leader,  formed  at  the  temple  of 
Apollo  in  Delos,  477  b.  c.,  for  the  purpose  of  resisting  Per¬ 
sian  aggression.  — D.  god,  Apollo.  —  D.  problem,  Geom.,  the 
problem  of  duplicating  a  cube,  that  is,  of  finding  the  edge 
of  a  cube  the  double  (in  volume)  of  a  given  cube;  —  so 
called  because  the  Delians,  suffering  from  a  pestilence, 
were  said  to  have  been  commanded  by  an  oracle  to  double 
a  certain  cubical  altar. 

de-lib'er-ate  (de-llb'er-at),  a.  [L.  deliberatus,  p.  p.  of  de- 
liberare  to  deliberate ;  de  -j-  librareA o  wreigh.  See  librate.] 

1.  Formed  or  taken  with  deliberation  ;  well-advised  ;  care¬ 
fully  considered  ;  not  sudden  or  rash ;  as,  a  deliberate 
opinion  ;  a. deliberate  measure  or  course. 

2.  Weighing  facts  and  arguments  with  a  view  to  a  choice 
or  decision  ;  carefully  considering  the  probable  conse¬ 
quences  of  a  step  ;  circumspect ;  slow  in  determining  ;  — 
applied  to  persons.  “  These  deliberate  fools.”  Shak. 

3.  Not  hasty  or  sudden  ;  slow.  Hooker. 

His  enunciation  wa6  so  deliberate.  IF.  Wirt. 
Syn.  —  See  voluntary. 

—  de  lib'er  ate  ly  (-1T),  adv.  —  de-lib'er-ate  ness,  n. 
de-lib'er-ate  (d£-lib'er-at),  v.  t.  ;  de-lib'er-at'ed  (-at'Sd) ; 

de-lib'er-at'ing  (-at'Tng).  1.  To  weigh  in  the  mind ;  to 
consider  the  reasons  for  and  against;  to  consider  maturely; 
lQ  reflect  upon  ;  to  ponder ;  as,  to  deliberate  a  question. 

2.  To  determine  or  resolve.  Obs. 
cie  lib'er-ate,  v.  i.  To  take  counsel  ;  to  weigh  the  argu¬ 
ments  for  and  against  a  proposed  course  of  action  ;  to  re¬ 
flect  ;  to  consider  ;  also,  to  hesitate  in  deciding  ;  —  some¬ 
times  with  on,  upon,  about,  concerning. 

The  woman  that  deliberates  is  lost.  Addison. 

Syn.  — See  consider. 

de-lib  er-a'tion  (-a'sbSn),  n.  [L.  deliberatio:  cf.  F.  de¬ 
liberation .]  1.  Act  of  deliberating,  or  of  weighing  and 

examining  the  reasons  for  and  against  a  choice  or  measure ; 
careful  consideration  ;  mature  reflection. 

Choosing  the  fairest  way  with  a  calm  deliberation.  W.  Montagu. 

2.  The  discussion  and  consideration  by  a  number  of  per¬ 
sons  of  the  reasons  for  and  against  a  measure  ;  as,  the  de¬ 
liberations  of  a  legislative  body  or  council. 

3.  Quality  or  state  of  being  deliberate. 

4.  A  resolution  reached  by  deliberation.  Obs. 
de-lib'er -a  tive  (de-lib'er-a-tiv),  a.  [L.  deliberativus :  cf. 

F.  deliberatif .]  Pert,  to,  or  characterized  by,  deliberation  ; 
proceeding  or  acting  by  deliberation,  or  by  discussion  and 
examination  ;  deliberating  ;  as,  a  deliberative  body. 

A  consummate  work  of  deliberative  wisdom.  Bancroft. 

—  de-lib'er-a-tive-ly,  adv.  —  de-lib'er-a-tive-ness.  n. 

del'i-ca-cy  (dSl'T-kd-si),  n. ;  pi.  -cies  (-sTz  ).  [From  deli¬ 
cate,  a.]  1.  Pleasure;  gratification;  delight.  Obs. 

2.  Addiction  to  pleasure  or  luxury;  indulgence;  also, 
luxurious  or  voluptuous  treatment  or  care.  Obs. 

And  to  those  dainty  limbs  which  Nature  lent 

For  gentle  usage  and  soft  delicacy.  Milton. 


de lay'a  ble, 
de-lay'au 

delay  ance .)  I)ela\  Oft*. 

de-lay'er 
de-lay'fu) 
de  lay'bq  1  v 
de  lay'me  . 

M>  nt.)  I  > 

delay 'ous  a.  Dilftl 

deld.  Abb! .  hr  m  •  . 

|i  del  di'cht 
tre'choid 

gran  tra/chtf '.  Fro-.nthv 

word  to  the 

distance. 

dele.  +  dell. 
dele.  i>«*i  i 
dele.  Obs.  o 
De'le-an  (de' 

II  de  le-a'tur 
[L.,  let  it  hr 

delete.]  A  direction  to  dele. 

del'e-bl.  Pel 
del 'e  ble  (dSl 
DELIBLE. 


i  uel'eb  palm  (dCl'Pb).  [Cf.  Ar. 

•J nib  plane  tree,  Chald.  delub .] 
I  The  paknvra. 

i  de-lec'ta-bl.  Pelectnble.  Ref.Sp. 
!  de  lec-tan'do  paTi-ter'que  mo- 
nen' do  (de'lfck-tftn'do  p&r'Y- 
t'r'kweinrt-nin'(ln).  [L.J  By 
amusing  and  at  the  same  time 
instructing. 

Horace  (Ars  Poetica,  .144). 
•  'tate.  ".  I lelectated.  R. 
de  iec'tion.  +  dilkctiox. 

de-lec'tus  per-so'nse  (df-lek'- 
t*<s  p?r-Bd'ne).  [L.]  Law. 
Lit.,  choice  of  person  ;  —  a 
phrase  designating  the  right  a 
!  person  generally  nas  to  cnoose 
•  r  insist  upon  a  person  satis- 
,  t  *..-tury  to  himself  for  a  position 
involvirg  trust  and  confidence 
wo  part  hi  the  other’s 
|  character,  capacities,  or  the 
I  like  (bus,  no  partner  can  be 
admitted  to  a  partnership  with¬ 
out  the  consent  of  all  the  part¬ 


ners  :  a  tenant  cannot  substitute 
another  tenant  against  the  will 
of  the  landlord,  except  upon  a 
previous  agreement,  etc. 
de-lee'rit.  de-lie'ret  (dt-le'rtt), 
a.  [F.  deliver  to  be  delirious.] 
Delirious  or  crazed.  Scot. 
del'e-gate.  a.  [L.  delegatus ,  p. 
p.  1  Delegated.  i 

del'e-ga-tee'  (dePfi-ga-te^),  n. 
Civil  Law.  The  person  to  whom 
a  debtor  is  delegated, 
del'e-ga- tive  (dei'C-git-tTy),  a. 
Having  the  nature  or  function 
of  delegation.  Rare. 

|  de'le-ga'tus  non  po'test  de  - 
e-ga're  (dei-T-ga'DIs  n bn  po'¬ 
test  delT-ga're).  [L.]  Law. 
A  delegate  cannot  delegate,  that 
is,  transfer  his  powers/ 
de  le'ge  fe-ren'da  (de  le'je 
(-•-rgn'drt).  [L.l  Law.  Of  or 
for  proposing  a  law. 

||  de-len'da  est  Car-tha'go.  [L.] 
Carthage  must  be  destroyed  ;  — 


a  phrase  much  used  by  Cato  the 
Elder,  meaning  that  her  exist¬ 
ence  was  a  constant  menace  to 
Rome.  [dung.  I 

del'en-dung.  Var.  of  delun-| 
del  e  nif'i-cal  (dfl'f-nYf'i-kdl), 
a.  [L.  deleni ticus.]  Assuaging; 
soothing.  Obs. 

del'e-ter  y.  </.  ( LL.  deleterius  : 
cf.  F.  deletbve.]  Deleterious.  Obs. 
—  n.  Anything  deleterious,  as  a 
poison  ;  also,  an  antidote.  Obs. 
del  e-ti'tious  ( dePf-tlsh'as),  a. 
[L.  deleticius.  1  Admitting  of 
erasure  ;  —  said  of  paper, 
de-le'tive  (dP-le'tlv),  a.  Apt 
or  adapted  to  delete.  Rare. 
del'e-to-ry  (dt'l'f-tu-rY  ;  dv-let'- 
fi-rY),  a.  That  deletes.  —  n. 
That  which  deletes.  Obs. 
de’f.  d*  delve,  v. 
delf'man.  n.  A  miner  or  worker 
in  a  stone  quarrv.  Dial.  Eng. 
Del'hi  boil.  Del'hi  sore  ( d.'l'f). 
[From  Delhi,  India,  where  it 


3.  Quality  or  state  of  being  pleasurable  or  agreeable; 
daintiness  ;  deliglitfuluess.  Obs. 

4.  A  source  of  pleasure  ;  a  luxury  ;  esp.,  something  pleas¬ 
ant  to  the  taste  ;  a  dainty  ;  as,  delicacies  of  the  table. 

5- Nicety  or  fineness  of  form,  texture,  or  constitution; 
softness  ;  elegance  ;  smoothness  ;  tenderness  ;  and  hence, 
frailty  or  weakness  ;  as,  the  delicacy  of  a  fiber  or  a  thread  ; 
delicacy  of  a  hand  or  of  the  human  form;  delicacy  of  frame. 

6.  Nicety,  fineness,  or  subtle  expressiveness  of  manipula¬ 
tion  or  touch  ;  as,  the  delicacy  of  the  painter’s  stroke;  the 
delicacy  of  the  pianist’s  touch ;  also,  the  quality  or  state 
of  requiring  delieate  manipulation  or  tactful  management ; 
as,  the  delicacy  of  a  diplomatic  situation. 

7 .  Nice  and  refined  perception  and  discrimination  ;  criti¬ 
cal  niceness  ;  fastidious  accuracy;  sensitiveness;  of  in¬ 
struments,  adjustment  to  slight  alterations  or  susceptibil¬ 
ity  to  change  or  impairment  from  slight  causes ;  as,  the 
delicacy  of  a  balance  ;  delicacy  of  taste  in  art. 

8  Nice  propriety  of  manners  or  conduct;  susceptibility 
or  tenderness  of  feeling ;  refinement ;  hence,  in  an  exag¬ 
gerated  sense,  effeminacy  ;  as,  delicacy  in  doing  a  kind¬ 
ness;  delicacy  of  character  that  unfits  for  earnest  action. 

You  know  your  mother’s  delicacy  in  this  point.  Cowper. 

9  A  thing  which  is  delicate,  refined,  or  alluring  ;  a  refine¬ 
ment;  a  nicety.  “  Ceremonious  delicacies.”  Johnson . 

Syn.  —  Fastidiousness,  scrupulousness,  tact,  discrimina¬ 
tion  ;  precision,  exactness ;  penetration,  acuteness,  acu¬ 
men  ;  elegance,  polish.  —  Delicacy,  nicety,  subtlety, 
refinement  are  here  compared  as  qualities  of  percep¬ 
tion  or  feeling.  Delicacy  (see  dainty)  implies  fine, 
often  exquisite,  sensitiveness  of  feeling  or  critical  tact ; 
as,  “  The  maxims  of  Joubert  .  .  .  have  the  same  purged 
and  subtle  delicacy  ;  thev  show  the  same  sedulousuess  in 
him  to  preserve  perfectly  true  the  balance  of  his  soul  ” 
(J/.  Arnold);  “The  tact  and  delicacy  of  a  born  lover  of 
nature  like  the  Celt”  (id.).  Nicety  (see  nice)  suggests 
rather  exactness  and  precision  of  observation  and  percep¬ 
tion  ;  as,  “Those  who  can  distinguish  with  the  utmost  nicely 
the  boundaries  of  vice  and  virtue  ”  (Johnson).  Subtlety 
(see  shrewd)  implies  acuteness  or  penetration ;  refine¬ 
ment  (see  civilization),  elegance  or  polish  ;  as,  fine-spun 
subtlety  of  discrimination  ;  the  utmost  refinement  of  taste. 
Both  subtlety  and  refinement  are  also  used  of  that  which 
results  from  the  extreme  or  affected  exercise  of  acute¬ 
ness  or  elaboration;  as,  “theological  subtleties ”  (Ban¬ 
croft)  ;  the  refinements  of  criticism.  See  discernment. 

del'i  cate  (d§l'T-kat),  a.  [L.  delicatus  pleasing  the  senses, 
voluptuous,  soft  and  tender  ;  akin  to  deliciae  delight :  cf. 
F.  delicat.  See  delight.]  1.  Characterized  by,  or  addicted 
to,  ease  or  pleasure ;  self-indulgent ;  luxurious ;  voluptu¬ 
ous.  Obs. 

Dives,  for  his  delicate  life,  to  the  Devil  went.  Piers  Ploicman .« 

2.  Giving,  or  adapted  to  give,  pleasure ;  comfortable  ; 
pleasant ;  gratifying.  Obs.,  except  as  in  def.  G. 

Haarlem  is  a  very  delicate  town.  Evelyn. 

3.  Characterized  by  daintiness,  softness,  or  effeminacy  ; 
softly  or  tenderly  reared  ;  hence,  tender  ;  frail ;  not  hardy 
or  robust ;  as,  a  delicate  constitution  ;  delicate  health. 

A  delicate  and  tender  prince.  Shak. 

4.  Characterized  by,  or  endowed  with,  a  dainty  or  nice 
appreciation  or  discrimination ;  capable  of  making,  or  re¬ 
sponsive  to,  subtle  distinctions  ;  exquisitely  sensitive  ;  as, 
a  delicate  ear  for  music  ;  hence  :  a  Exacting  in  taste  or 
habit ;  fastidious,  b  Refined  ;  scrupulous  ;  considerate  ; 
marked  by  a  sense  of  propriety,  by  tact,  or  fine  feeling ; 
as,  delicate  manners. 

5.  Hence,  of  instruments:  Showing  slight  changes;  as,  a 
delicate  thermometer  or  balance. 


6.  Satisfying  or  pleasing  to  a  nice  or  cultivated  taste  ; 
adapted»to  gratify  a  refined  susceptibility  or  discrimina¬ 
tive  power;  as,  a  delicate  wine  ;  a  delicate  modulation  ; 
hence,  of  a  mild  or  subtle  quality  or  charm ;  not  strong, 
bright,  or  the  like ;  as,  a  delicate  odor,  flavor,  or  color. 

7  Of  a  quality  opposed  to  coarse,  rough,  gross,  etc. ;  fine  ; 
variously  :  fine,  slender,  or  minute  ;  as,  a  delicate  thread  ; 
slight  or  smooth,  or  light  and  yielding  ;  as,  delicate  lace  or 
silk  ;  slight  and  shapely ;  lovely  ;  graceful ;  as,  a  delicate 
butterfly  ;  soft  aud  fair  ;  as,  a  delicate  complexion. 

8  Possessing  or  showing  a  refined  skill  or  subtle  crafts¬ 

manship  ;  marked  by  ingenuity  or  finesse.  “A  delicate 
stratagem.”  Shak. 

9.  Requiring  skill ;  calling  for  careful  handling  ;  not  to  be 
rudely  or  hastily  dealt  with  ;  nice  ;  critical ;  as,  a  delicate 
operation  ;  a  delicate  errand  to  perform. 

Syn.  —  See  dainty. 

—  del'i-cate-ly.  adv.  —  del'i  cate-ness,  n. 
del'i-cate,  n.  One  that  is  delicate  (in  any  of  various 
seuses) ;  as :  a  A  luxurious  person  ;  a  fastidious  person. 
Obs.  or  R.  b  A  delight ;  a  luxury.  Obs.  c  A  dainty ;  a 
delicacy.  Rare. 

With  abstinence  all  delicates  he  sees.  Dri/den. 

del  i-ca-tes'sen  (dgl'T-ka-tSs'en),  n.  pi.  [G.,  fr.  F.  delica - 
to]  Prepared  foods,  such  as  cooked  meats,  preserves, 
pickles,  relishes,  etc. 

de  lice'  (dg-les'),  a.  [OF.  delice,  F.  delice ,  L.  delicia,  de¬ 
liciae  (pi.).]  Delight  or  enjoyment,  esp.  voluptuousness; 
also,  a  thing  that  gives  delight  or  pleasure  ;  a  dainty  or 
delicacy.  Obs.  “  Dainty  delicee.”  Spenser. 

de-li-cio'so  (da-le-syo'so  :  138),  n.  [Sp.]  A  long  and  slim 
cigar  tapered  at  both  ends. 

de-li'cious  (de-lTsh'ws),  a.  [OF.  delicieus,  F.  delicieux,  L. 
deliciosus,  fr.  deliciae  delight,  fr.  delicere  to  allure.  See 
delight.]  1.  Affording  exquisite  pleasure  or  entertain- 


oecurs.]  =  Aleppo  boil. 
Del'hi  work.  A  kind  of  rich 
Indian  embroidery,  worked  in 
chain  and  satin  stitch  with  gold 
and  silver  thread  and  silk, 
del'i-bate  (dfl'Y-bat),  v.  t.  [L. 
delibatus ,  p.  p.  of  delibare  to 
taste.]  To  taste  ;  sip  ;  dabble  in  ; 
cull  ;  pluck.  Obs.  —  del  i-ba'- 
tion  (-ba'shfZn),  n.  Ohs. 
de-lib 'er,  v.  t.  ir  i.  [Cf.  F.  dtli- 
btrer.]  To  deliberate  ;  consid¬ 
er  ;  also,  to  resolve.  Obs.  or  R. 
de-lib'er-ant  (d?-lYb'5r-dnt),  n. 
( )ne  who  deliberates.  Rare. 
de  lib'er-at  er  (-aFSr),  n.  = 
DELIBERATOR.  \Refi  S}>.  \ 

de-lib 'er-a-tiv.  Deliberative.  | 

de-lib'er-a-tive,  n.  1.  A  delib¬ 
erative  discourse  ;  also,  a  matter 
for  deliberation.  Ohs.  or  R. 

2.  Rhet.  The  art  of  persuasion 
by  reasoning.  Obs.  or  R. 

3  Lat.  Gram.  Use  of  the  sub¬ 
junctive  to  express  deliberation. 


de-lib'er-a  tor  (-aq^r),  n.  [L.] 
One  who  deliberates, 
del'i  ble  (d? l'T-b’l),  a.  [L.  de- 
lebilis.  See  1st  dele.]  Capa¬ 
ble  of  being  deleted, 
del'i-brate  (dfl'Y-brat),  v.  t.  [L. 
delibratus,  p.  p.  of  delibrare  to 
delibrate  ;  de  from  -f  liber  bark.] 
To  strip  off  the  bark  of  ;  to  peel. 
Obs.~  deli-bra'tionC-bra'shtfn), 
n.  Obs. 

del  i-bra'tion,  n.  [L.  de-  -f  K- 
brare  to  noise,  balance.]  A 
weighing  down.  Obs. 
del  i-cate-ly,  adv.  of  delicate. 
del'i-cate  ness,  n.  See  -ness. 

H  del  i-ca-tesse'  (dgUY-kd-ttfs'), 
n.  [F.  r/eiicatesse .]  Delicacy. 

[|  de-li'ci-se  (dP-lYsh'Y-e),  n.  pi. 
[L.]  Delights  ;  pleasure, 
de-li'ci-ate  (-at),  v.  i.  To  delight 
one’s  self;  to  indulge  in  feasting; 
to  revel.  Obs. 

de-lic'i-os'i-ty,  w.  Delicious¬ 
ness  ;  delicacy.  Obs. 


food,  foot ;  out,  oil  ;  <  hair  go  ,  sing,  ii]k  ;  4-ben,  thin  ;  nature,  verdure  (250) ;  K  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144) ;  boN  ;  yet ;  zli  —  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Guide. 
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ment ;  delightful ;  most  sweet  or  grateful  to  the  senses,  esp. 
to  the  taste  ;  charming. 

Some  delicious  landscape.  Coleridge. 

One  draft  of  spring’s  delicious  air.  Keble. 

2.  Characterized  by,  or  addicted  to,  pleasure  ;  seeking  en¬ 
joyment  ;  voluptuous  ;  luxurious ;  effeminate.  Obs. 

Sy n .  —  Delicious,  delightful,  delectable.  Delicious,  in 
modern  usage,  commonly  refers  to  sensuous  pleasures, 
esp.  those  of  taste  and  smell ;  delightful  suggests  rather 
the  pleasures  derived  from  the  higher  senses,  or  (in  gen¬ 
eral)  from  the  exercise  of  taste,  feeling,  or  sentiment ;  as. 
delicious  food,  a  delicious  fragrance,  a  delicious  sense  of 
warmth;  a  delightful  concert,  prospect,  a  delightful  con¬ 
versation,  companion.  Delectable  is  used  in  poetry  or 
elevated  prose,  or  with  humorous  or  ironical  connotation  : 
as,  44  The  trees  of  God,  delectable  both  to  behold  and  taste  ” 
{Milton) ;  a  delectable  tale,  a  delectable  situation. 

Desire  of  wine  and  all  delicious  drinks.  Milton. 

My  ears  were  never  better  fed 
"With  such  delightful  pleasing  harmony.  Shak. 

They  came  to  tne  Delectable  Mountains.  Bunyan. 
—  deU'ciously,  adv.  —  de  li'cious-ness.  n. 
delict'  (d$-llkt'),n.  [L.  delictum  fault.  ]  Law.  An  offense 
or  transgression  against  law  ;  — in  its  widest  use  including 
crimes  and  misdemeanors,  but  chiefly  used  in  the  Civil  and 
Scots  law  to  designate  civil  wrongs  corresponding  closely  to 
the  torts  of  English  law,  and  in  the  French  law  (F.  delit), 
to  designate  the  milder  crimes,  which  are  punishable  writb 
imprisonment  over  a  week  and  under  five  years.  In  the 
early  civil  law  many  offenses  were  classed  as  civil  wrongs 
which  modern  law  treats  as  crimes  or  public  offenses. 

Delicts  proper  embrace  all  breaches  of  tne  law  which  expose 
their  perpetrator  to  criminal  punishment.  The  term  quasi  delict 
is  generally  applied  to  any  violation  of  the  common  or  statute 
law  which  does  not  infer  criminal  consequences,  and  does  not 
consist  in  the  breach  of  any  contract,  express  or  implied.  Cases 
may  and  often  do  occur  in  which  it  is  exceedingly  difficult  to 
draw  the  line  between  delicts  and  quasi  delicts.  The  latter  class, 
as  it  has  been  developed  in  the  course  of  the  present  century, 
covered  a  great  variety  of  acts  and  omissions,  ranging  from  delib¬ 
erate  breaches  of  the  law,  closely  bordering  upon  crime,  to 
breaches  comparatively  venial  and  involving  no  moral  delin¬ 
quency.  Palmer  v.  Wick  A  Co.  A.  C.  826  (1*94). 

del 'i- gate  (dSl'T-gat),  v.  t. ;  -gained  (-gat'Sd) ;  -gat'ing 
(-gat/Ing).  [L.  deligatus ,  p.  p.  of  deligare  to  bind  up ; 
de  -f~  Uyare  to  bind.]  Surg.  To  bind  up ;  to  bandage. 

—  del  1  ga'tion  (-ga'shwn),  n. 

de  light'  (de-lit'),  n.  [ME.  delit,  OF.  delit ,  fr.  deleitier  to 
delight.  See  delight,  v.  t .]  1.  A  high  degree  of  gratifica¬ 

tion  of  mind  ;  a  high-wrought  state  of  pleasurable  feeling  ; 
lively  pleasure  ;  extreme  satisfaction  ;  joy. 

Sounds  and  sweet  airs,  that  give  delight  and  hurt  not.  Shak 
A  fool  hath  no  delight  in  understanding.  Prov.  xviii.  2 

2.  Anything  which  gives  great  pleasure  or  delight ;  also, 
the  faculty  or  quality  of  delighting  ;  charm. 

Heaven’s  last,  best  gift,  my  ever  new  delight.  Milton. 

3.  Licentious  pleasure  ;  lust.  Obs.  Chaucer. 

Syn.  —  See  pleasure. 

Delight  of  Mankind,  the  Roman  emperor  Titus  (40-81),  who  in 
his  reign  (79-81)  did  much  to  promote  the  people’s  welfare, 
de  light',  v.  t.  ;  de-light'ed  ;  de-light'ing.  [ME.  deliten , 
OF.  deleitier  (3d  sing.  pres,  delit e),  F.  dklecter,  fr.  L. 
delectare  to  entice  away,  to  delight  (sc.  by  attracting  or 
alluring),  iutens.  of  delicere  to  allure,  delight ;  de  -f-  lacere 
to  entice,  allure ;  cf.  laqueus  a  snare.  Cf.  delectable, 
delicate,  delicious,  dilettante,  elicit,  lace.]  1.  To 
give  delight  to ;  to  aff  ect  with  great  pleasure :  to  please 
highly  ;  as,  a  beautiful  landscape  delights  the  eye. 

Delight  our  souls  with  talk  of  knightly  deeds.  Tennyson. 
2.  To  take  delight  in  ;  to  enjoy.  Obs. 
de  light',  v.  i.  To  have  or  take  great  delight  or  pleasure ; 
to  be  greatly  pleased  or  rejoiced  ;  —  followed  by  an  infini¬ 
tive,  or  by  in.  44  Love  delights  in  praises.”  Shak. 

I  delight  to  do  thy  will,  O  my  God.  Ps.  xl.  8. 

de  light'ed  ,p.a.  1.  Endowed  with  delight;  delightful.  Obs. 

If  virtue  no  delighted  beauty  lack.  Shak. 

2.  Highly  pleased  ;  joyous. 

Syn.  —  Glad,  pleased,  gratified, 
de-light'ful  (de-lit'fdol),  a.  1.  Highly  pleasing  ;  affording 
great  pleasure  and  satisfaction.  44  Delightful  bowers.” 
Spenser.  44  Delightful  fruit.”  Milton. 

2.  Experiencing  delight.  Obs. 

Syn.  —  See  delicious. 

—  de-light'ful  ly,  —  de  llght'ful  ness,  n. 
de-light'ing,  p.  a.  Giving  delight. —  de-light'ing-ly,  adv 
de-llght'some  (-siZm),  a.  Very  pleasing ;  delightful. 

Ye  shall  be  a  delightsome  land,  .  .  eaith  the  Lord.  Mai.  iii.  12, 

—  de  light'some-ly,  adv.  —  de-light'some  ness,  n. 
de-lig'nate  (de-ITg'nat),  v.  t. ;  de-lig'nat-ed  (-nat-fid) ; 

de-lig'nat-ing  (-nat-Tng).  [de-  -f-  L.  lignum  wood.]  1.  To 
clear  or  strip  of  wood  (by  cutting  down  trees).  Rare. 

2.  To  strip  or  remove  the  wood  from ;  as,  to  delignate 
ramie,  in  the  preparation  of  ribbons  of  the  fiber. 

De-li'lah  (de-li'ld),  n.  The  mistress  of  Samson,  who  be¬ 
trayed  him  ( Judges  xvi.) ;  hence,  a  harlot ;  a  temptress. 

Other  Delilahs  on  a  smaller  scale  Burns  met  with  during  his 
Dumfries  sojourn.  J.  C.  Shairp. 

de-lim'it  (de-lTm'Tt),  v.  t  [L.  delimitare :  cf.  F.  deli¬ 
miter.]  To  fix  the  limits  of  ;  to  demarcate  ;  bound, 
de-lim'i-tate  (-T-tafc),  v.  t. ;  -tat'ed  (-tat'Sd)  ;  -tat'ing 
(-tat'Tng).  [L.  delimitatus ,  p.  p.  of  delimitare  to  delimit.] 
Tc  delimit. 

de-lim'i-ta'tion  (-T-ta'shun),  n.  [L.  delimitatio:  cf.  F. 
delimitation.]  1.  Act  or  process  of  delimiting,  or  fixing 
the  boundaries ;  limitation. 

2.  Bot.  =  ab junction. 

de-lln'e  ate  (dS-lTn'e-at),  a.  [L.  delineatus ,  p.  p.  of  deline- 
are  to  delineate ;  de  -f-  lineare  to  draw,  fr.  linea  line.  See 
line.]  Delineated.  Rare. 

de-lin'e-ate  (-at),  v.  t. ;  de-lin'e-at'ed  (-at'fid) ;  de-lin'e- 
at'ing  (-at'Tng).  1.  To  indicate  by  lines  drawn  in  the 
form  or  figure  of ;  to  represent  by  sketch,  design,  or  dia¬ 
gram  ;  to  sketch  out;  to  portray;  to  picture;  specif.,  in 


drawing  and  engraving,  to  represent  in  lines,  as  with  the 
pen,  pencil,  or  graver  ;  hence,  to  represent  with  accuracy 
and  minuteness.  See  delineation. 

Adventurous  to  delineate  nature’s  form.  Akenside. 
2.  To  portray  to  the  mind  or  understanding  by  words; 
to  set  forth  ;  describe.  ’ 

Customs  or  habits  delineated  with  great  accuracy.  Walpole. 
de-lin'e-a'tion  (dfc-lln'e-a'shftn),  n.  [L.  delineatio :  cf.  F. 
delineation.]  1.  Act  of  representing,  portraying,  or  describ¬ 
ing,  as  by  lines,  diagrams,  sketches,  etc. ;  drawing  in  outline; 
as,  the  delineation  of  a  scene  or  face  ;  in  drawing  and  en¬ 
graving,  representation  by  means  of  lines,  as  distinguished 
from  representation  by  means  of  tints  and  shades  ;  accu¬ 
rate  and  minute  representation,  as  distinguished  from  art 
that  is  careless  of  details,  or  subordinates  them  excessively. 
2.  A  delineated  picture ;  representation  ;  sketch  ;  descrip¬ 
tion  in  words.  * 

Their  softest  delineations  of  female  beauty.  Irving. 
Sy».  —  Sketch,  portrait,  outline, 
de-lln'e-a  tor  (de-llu'e-a'ter),  7i.  One  that  delineates;  a 
sketcher.  Specif. :  a  Surv.  A  perambulator  that  records 
distances  ana  delineates  a  profile,  as  of  a  road,  b  Tailoring. 
A  pattern  adjustable  to  varying  sizes, 
de-lin'e-a-to-ry  (-d-to-ri ),  a.  That  delineates  ;  descriptive  ; 
drawing  the  outline  ;  delineating. 

de-im'quen-cy  (de-lTq'kwgn-sT),  n. ;  pi.  -cies  (-sTz).  [L. 
delinquent ia.  See  delinquent.]'  Failure,  omission,  or 
violation,  of  duty  ;  a  fault ;  misdeed  ;  offense  ;  misfeasance 
or  malfeasance ;  misdemeanor. 

de-lin'quent  (-kwent),  a.  [L.  delinquens ,  - entis ,  p.  pr.  of 
delinquere  to  fail,  be  wanting  in  one’s  duty,  do  wrong  ;  de 
-f-  linquere  to  leave.  See  loan,  n.]  1.  Failing  in  duty  ; 

offending  by  neglect  or  violation  of  duty. 

2.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  delinquent  or  delinquency ;  as,  de¬ 
linquent  lands;  delinquent laxes. 
de-lin'quent,  n.  1.  One  delinquent ;  an  offender  or  trans¬ 
gressor  ;  one  who  commits  a  fault  or  a  crime  ;  a  culprit. 

2.  [cap.]  Eng.  Hist.  An  active  adherent  of  Charles  I.  or 
Charles  II.  ;»-so  called  by  the  Parliamentary  party, 
del'i-quate  (dfil'T-kwat),  v.  i.  & 1.  [L.  deliquatus ,  p.  p.  of 

deliquare  to  clear  off,  clarify ;  de  -}-  liquare  to  make  liquid, 
melt,  dissolve.]  Chem.  To  deliquesce,  or  cause  to  deli¬ 
quesce  ;  to  dissolve.  Obs.  or  R. 

dol'i-quesce'  (dSPT-kw^s'),  v.  i.  ;  del'i-quesced'  (-kw'gst') ; 
dei/i-quesc'ing  (-kw’gs'Tng).  [L.  deliquescere  to  melt,  dis¬ 
solve  ;  de  -j-  liquesccrc  to  become  fluid,  melt,  fr.  liquere  to 
be  fluid.  See  liquid.]  1.  To  melt  away  ;  specif.,  to  dis¬ 
solve  gradually  and  become  liquid  by  attracting  and  ab¬ 
sorbing  moisture  from  the  air,  as  certain  salts,  acids,  and 
alkalies,  or  the  gleba  in  some  fleshy  fungi. 

2.  Bot.  To  ramify  into  fine  divisions,  a6  the  veins  of  a  leaf 
or  the  trunk  or  branches  of  a  tree. 

del'i-ques'cence  (-kwgs'gns),  n.  [Cf.  F.  deliquescence.] 
Act,  state,  or  process  of  deliquescing, 
del  l-ques'cent  (-$nt),  a.  [L.  deliquescens ,  - entis ,  p.  pr.  of 
deliquescere:  cf.  F.  deliquescent.]  Deliquescing;  liable 
to  deliquesce  ;  specif.:  a  Liquefying  by  absorption  of  mois¬ 
ture  from  the  air.  b  Bot.  Ramifying  into  many  branches  ; 

—  opposed  to  excuirent. 

de-liq'ul-um  (de-lTk'wt-Sm),  n.  [L.,  a  want,  defect, 
eclipse.]  1.  A  failure  of  vitality ;  a  fainting  or  sinking 
away;  specif.,  Med.,  failure  or  weakness  of  the  mind  or 
any  part  of  the  body;  —  sometimes  confused  with  deliquium 
in  the  sense  of  44  deliquescence.” 

He  fell  into  nn  apoplectic  sort  of  deliquium ,  in  account  of  hie 
father’s  last  illness.  Cotton  Mather. 

2.  Failure  of  light,  as  in  an  eclipse.  Obs. 
de-liq'ul-um,  n.  [L.,  a  flowing  down.]  Chem.  Deliques¬ 
cence  ;  a  liquid  condition.  Obs. 

de-li'rate  (de-ll'rat),  v.  t.  d*  i.  [L.  delirare.  See  delirium.] 
To  make  or  become  delirious  ;  to  madden  ;  to  rave.  Obs. 
deTl-ra'tion  (dSFT-ra'slmn),  n.  [L.  deliralio.]  Aberration 
of  mind  ;  delirium.  J.  Morley. 

Deliration  or  alienation  of  the  understanding.  Meat 
de-lir'i-ant  (de-lTr'T-ant),  a.  Med.  Delirifacient. 
de-lir'i  ant,  n.  [See  delirium.]  Med.  a  A  poison  which 
occasions  a  persistent  delirium,  or  mental  aberration  (as 
belladonna),  b  A  delirious  person. 

de-llr'l-fa'cient  ( -fa'shent),  a.  [delirium  -f- -facient.]  Med. 
Producing,  or  tending  to  produce,  delirium.  —  n.  Any 
substance  which  tends  to  cause  delirium. 
de-lir'i-OUS  (de-lTr'T-tls),  a.  [From  delirium.]  Having  a 
delirium  ;  wrandering  in  mind  ;  light-headed  ;  insane  ;  rav¬ 
ing  ;  wild  ;  as,  a  delirious  patient ;  delirious  fancies. 

The  howling  dervishes  of  song, 

Who  craze  the  brain  with  their  delirious  dance  Longfellow. 

—  de-lir'1-ous  ly ,  adv.  —  de  lir'i  ous-ness.  n. 
de-lir'i-um  (-Sm),  n. ;  pi.  E.  -iums  (-«mz),  L.  -ia  (-a).  [L., 

fr.  delirare  to  rave,  to  wander  in  mind,  prop.,  to  go  out  of 
the  furrow  in  plowing  ;  de  -f-  lira  furrow',  track  ;  prob. 
akin  to  G.  geleise  track,  rut,  and  E.  last  to  endure.] 

1.  Med.  A  more  or  less  temporary  state  of  mental  disturb¬ 
ance,  which  manifests  itself  by  mental  irritation  and  con¬ 
fusion,  more  or  less  transitory  delusions  and  hallucinations, 
disordered,  senseless  speech,  and  motor  unrest ;  mental 
aberration ;  a  roving  or  w  andering  of  the  mind.  It  occurs 
in  insanity,  but  usually  results  from  a  fever  or  some  other 
disease,  from  intoxication,  or  from  injury.  Cf.  insanity. 

2.  Strong  excitement ;  wild  enthusiasm  ;  madness. 

The  delirium  of  the  preceding  session  (of  Parliament).  Morley. 
Syn.  — Insanity,  frenzy,  madness,  derangement,  aberra¬ 
tion,  lunacy,  fury.  See  mania. 

de-lir'i-um  tre'mens  (tre'mSnz)  [L.,  trembling  delirium], 
Med.,  a  violent  delirium  induced  by  the  excessive  and  pro¬ 
longed  use  of  intoxicating  liquors.  It  is  characterized 
by  terrifying  hallucinations  of  vision  and  hearing  and  by 
tremor  of  the  hands  and  tongue. 

De  lisle’s'  meth'od  (de-lilz').  [After  J.  N.  Delisle,  French 
astronomer. J  Astron.  A  method  of  getting  the  sun’s  par¬ 


allax  and  distance  by  observing  the  difference  between  the 
times  of  beginning  and  ending  of  a  transit  of  Venus,  from 
widely  separate  stations. 

De  Lisle’s'  ther-mom'e-ter  (de  lilz').  A  thermometer 
formerly  used  in  Russia,  on  which  the  boiling  point  of 
water  is  0°  and  its  freezing  point  150°. 
del  i  tes'cence  (dSl'I-tfis'ens),  n.  [See  delitescent.] 

1.  Concealment ;  seclusion  ;  retirement. 

The  delitescence  of  mental  activities.  Sir  W.  Hamilton. 

2.  Med.  The  sudden  disappearance  of  inflammation  or 
other  symptoms  of  disease. 

deM-tes'cen-cy  (-cn-sl),  ??.  Concealment;  seclusion, 
del  i-tes'cent  (-ent),  a.  [L.  delitescens ,  -entis,  p.  pr.  of 
delitescere  to  lie  hid.]  Lying  hid  ;  concealed, 
de-liv'er  (de-ITv'er),  v.  t. ;  de-liv'ered  (-erd) ;  de-liv'er-ing. 
[F.  delivrer ,  LL.  deliberare  to  liberate,  give  over,  fr.  L. 
de  4-  liberate  to  set  free.  See  liberate.]  1.  To  set  free 
from  restraint;  to  set  at  liberty;  to  release;  to  liberate,  as 
from  control ;  to  free  ;  to  save  ;  to  rescue  from  evil  actual 
or  feared  ;  —  often  with  from  or  out  of  ;  as,  to  deliver  one 
from  captivity,  or  from  fear  of  death. 

He  that  taketh  warning  shall  deliver  his  soul.  Ezck.  xxxiii.  5 

2.  To  give  or  transfer  ;  to  yield  possession  or  control  of ; 
to  part  with  (to) ;  to  make  or  hand  over ;  to  make  delivery 
of  (see  delivery)  ;  to  commit  ;  to  surrender  ;  to  resign  ; 
—  often  with  up  or  over ,  to  or  into. 

Thou  shalt  deliver  Pharaoh’s  cup  into  hie  hand.  Gen.  xl.  13. 

The  constables  have  delivered  her  over.  Shak. 

3.  To  rid  or  clear  ;  to  get  rid  of.  Obs. 

4.  To  free  from,  or  disburden  of,  young ;  to  aid  in  the  proc¬ 
ess  of  childbirth  ;  to  bring  forth  ;  —  often  with  of. 

She  was  delivered  sale  and  soon.  Gower. 

Tully  was  long  ere  he  could  be  delivered  of  a  few  verses,  and 
those  poor  ones.  Peacham. 

6  To  disburden  (one’s  self)  or  give  forth  in  w'ords  ;  to 
utter ;  speak  ;  enunciate  ;  uence,  to  make  over  to  the 
^owledge  of  another  ;  to  communicate  ;  impart. 

Till  he  these  words  to  him  deliver  might.  Spenser 

6  To  give  or  put  forth  in  action  or  exercise  ;  to  discharge  ; 
as,  to  deliver  a  blow  ;  to  deliver  a  broadside,  or  a  ball. 

Shaking  his  head  and  delivering  some  show  of  tears.  Sidney. 

7  To  unload,  as  a  vessel.  Rare. 

to  deliver  a  Jail,  to  empty  it  of  prisoners,  esp.  by  taking 
them  to  trial. 

Syn.  —  See  release. 

de-llv'er,  v.  i.  1.  To  set  one  free,  or  disburden  one. 

2.  Pottery  &  Founding.  To  part  freely  from  the  mold. 

3.  To  deliver  a  judgment  or  opinion. 

4.  To  be  delivered;  to  issue;  —  with  on  or  into;  as,  the 
grain  delivers  into  the  hold  of  the  vessel. 

de-liv'er,  a.  [OF.  delivre  free,  unfettered.  See  deliver, 
v.  /.]  Free;  nimble;  sprightly  ;  active.  Obs.  or  Archaic. 

Wonderly  deliver  and  great  of  strength.  Chaucer. 
de-liv'er-ance  (de-ITv'er-Sns),  n  [F.  delivrance ,  fr.  di- 
livrer.]  1.  Act  of  delivering,  or  state  of  being  delivered  ; 
specif. :  a  Act  of  freeing,  or  state  of  being  freed,  from 
restraint,  captivity,  peril,  and  the  like ;  rescue  ;  libera¬ 
tion  ;  release. 

He  hath  sent  me  to  heal  the  broken-hearted,  to  preach  deliver- 
ance  to  the  captives.  Luke  iv.  18. 

b  Act  of  bringing  forth  offspring  ;  delivery.  Archaic,  c 
Act  of  giving  up  or  transferring ;  conveyance ;  also,  for¬ 
merly,  surrender,  d  Act  of  speaking  ;  utterance ;  deliv¬ 
ery.  Archaic,  e  Act  of  disburdening,  as  by  the  utterance 
of  one’s  thoughts. 

2.  a  Anything  delivered  or  communicated  ;  esp.,  an  opinion 
or  decision  expressed  publicly,  b  A  judicial  decision ; 
esp.,  an  interlocutory  order  or  decree.  Chiefly  Scots  Law. 

In  the  Bankruptcy  Act  of  1*56  (19  &  20  Viet.  c.  79,  §  4)  ••  de¬ 
liverance"  is  defined  as  including  “  anv  order,  warrant,  judg¬ 
ment,  decision,  interlocutor,  or  decree.’*  Hence  the  wora  has 
acquired  a  quasi-technical  application  to  orders  in  bankruptcy 
proceedings.  Oxf.  E.  D. 

3.  Deliverness.  Obs. 

Syn.  —  Deliverance,  delivery.  In  modern  usage,  de¬ 
liverance  more  commonly  refers  to  the  state  of  being 
delivered,  delivery,  to  the  act  of  delivering,  from  re¬ 
straint  or  peril :  as,“  Others  were  tortured,  not  accepting 
deliverance  ” {Heb .  x i.35);  “  He  .  .  .  swore,  with  sobs,  that 
hew’ould  labor  my  delivery  ”  (Shak.).  Delivery  only  is  used 
in  the  sense  of  transfer  or  conveyance;  as,  r‘the  delivery 
of  the  pastoral  ring  and  staff  ”  (Burnet).  See  release. 
de-liv'er-er  (-er),  n.  [Cf.  OF.  delivreor.]  One  who  deliv¬ 
ers;  specif. :  a  One  who  liberates  or  rescues ;  a  preserver, 
b  One  who  gives  up  or  transfers,  as  letters  or  goods. 

C  One  who  relates^or  communicates;  also,  Rare ,  one  who 
utters  or  enunciates. 

de-liv'er-ly,  adv.  Actively;  quickly;  nimbly;  hence, 
cleverly  ;  deftly.  Obs.  or  Archaic. 

de-liv'er-y  (de-liv'er-T),  n.;  pi.  -eries(-Tz).  [See  deliver, 
v.  t.;  cf.  livery.]  1.  A  delivering  from  restraint  ;  rescue; 
release ;  liberation ;  as,  deliveiy  of  a  captive  from  a  dungeon. 

2.  Act  of  delivering  up  or  over;  surrender;  transfer  of 
the  body  or  substance  of  a  thing;  specif.:  a  Law.  The  act 
of  putting  property  into  the  legal  possession  of  another;  as, 
the  delivery  of  a  fort,  of  hostages,  of  a  criminal,  of  goods, 
of  letters.  In  primitive  legal  systems  delivery  {tradition 
in  the  Civil  law)  imports  the  actual  transfer  of  the  physi¬ 
cal  control  of  the  object  from  one  to  the  other ;  in  modern 
systems,  delivery  may  be  constructively  effected  in  various 
other  wrays,  as  by  the  hauding  over  of  something  symboli¬ 
cal  of  the  thing  sought  to  be  delivered,  called  symbolical 
delivery,  of  a  part  for  the  whole,  often  called  constructive 
delivery,  etc.  In  all  cases,  however,  a  delivery  imports 
some  significant  overt  act  w  hereby  the  deliveror  signifies 
his  intention  to  surrender  the  control  of  the  property,  b 
In  modern  commercial  usa^e,  loosely,  the  transportation 
of  a  purchase  to  a  place  designated  by  the  purchaser  and 
the  transference  of  it  then  to  the  purchaser,  his  agent,  or 
one  designated  by  him. 

3.  Act  of  giving  birth;  parturition  ;  the  expulsion  or  ex¬ 
traction  of  a  fetus  and  its  membranes. 


de-lic'tum  (de-lYk'twm),  n. :  pi. 
-ta  (-ta).  (LJ  A  delict.  [Obs.  I 
delie,  a.  [OF.  delid.]  Delicate.  | 
deligence.  +  diligence. 
de-light'a-ble,  a.  That  gives  de¬ 
light.  Obs.  [ed.  See-LY. I 
de- light 'ed-ly,ar/r. of  delight-| 
de-light'er.  n.  One  who  gives 
or  takes  delight, 
de-llght'less,  <t.  See  -less. 
de-lime',  v.  t.  See  de-,  4. 
de-llm'i-ta-tive,  a.  Serving  to 
delimit. 

de  line',  v.  t.  To  delineate  ;  to 
mark  out.  Obs.  or  R. 
da-lin'e-a  ble  ( dMYn'$-d-b’l),  a. 
That  may  be  delineated.  Rare. 


de-lin'e-a-ment  (-m/’nt),  n.  [See 
delineate.]  Delineation; 
sketch.  Rare.  [06s.  I 

de-lin'e-a-ture.  n.  Delineation.! 
||  de-li  ne-a'vit  (de-lYn'f-a'vTt). 
[L.J  He,  or  she,  drew  (it). 
deUi  ni'tion  (dei'T-nYsh'ttn),  n. 
[L.  delinere  to  smear.  See  lin¬ 
iment.]  Act  of  smearing.  06s. 
de-lin'quence  (d£-lTi)'kw<?ns), 
n.  (See  delinquency.]  A  be¬ 
ing  delinquent;  delinquency.  R. 
de-lln'quent-ly,  adv.  of  delin¬ 
quent.  See -ly.  [quency.  06s.| 
de-iin'guish-ment,  n.  Delin-| 
de-lint  .  v.  f.  See  de-,  4. 
del  l-qua'tlon(d?l/Y-kwa'shun), 


n.  Deliquescence.  Obs.  or  R. 
de-liq'ui-ate  (df-llk'wY-at),  v.  i. 
[Cf.  X.  deliauia  a  flowing  off, 
deliquium  a  flowing  down,  d e li¬ 
quor  e  to  clarify.]  To  deliquesce 
Obs.  —  de-llq  ui-a'tion  (-5'- 
shtln),  n.  Obs. 

de-lir'a-cy  (dMYr'd-sY),  n.  [See 
deli  rate.]  Delirium.  Rare.  . 
de-lir'a-ment  (-d-mYnt),  n.  [L. 
delirammtum.  1  Delirium  ;  a 
crazy  fancy.  Obs.  or  R. 
de-llr'an-cy  (-tf  n-sY),  n.  Delir¬ 
ium.  Obs. 

de-li 'rant  (dMT'rtfnt),  a.  (L. 
delirarts,  -antis,  p.  pr.]  Deliri¬ 
ous  ;  mad.  06s. 


de-lire',  v.  i.  [L.  delirare,  or  F. 
ddlirer.]  To  go  astray  ;  to  wan¬ 
der  in  mind  ;  to  rave.'  06s. 
de-lire'ment,  n.  [OF.  (Cot- 
grave).]  Frenzy  ;  raving.  Obs. 
de-li'ri-a  (dt-lYr'Y-d),  n.,  L.pl. 

of  DELIRIUM. 

de-li'rous  (d£-ll'rtfs),  a.  [L.  de- 
lirus  crazy.]  Delirirfus.  Obs. 
—  de-li 'rous  ness.  n.  Obs. 

II  d<Ulit'  (da'le').  n.  [F.]  French 
Law.  See  delict. 
delit.  d*  delight. 
de-lit'a-ble,  a.  [Cf.  delecta¬ 
ble.]  Delightful.  06s.  —  de-lit7 - 
a-bil'i-ty,  n.  Obs.  —  de-lit'a- 
bly,  adv.  Obs. 


de-lite'  Var.  of  delight.  06s. 
or  Ref.  Sp.  Rightful.  06s. I 
de  lite',  a.  [OF.  delit.  De  l 
de-lit'ed.  Delighted.  Rrf  Sp. 
de-llt'i-gate.  V.  t.  [L.  defitiga  t 
See  litigate.]  To  chide  ;  to 
rail  heartily.  Obs.  —  de-lit  i-ga'- 
tion  (-ga'smln),  n.  Obs. 
delitious.  +  delicious. 
de-lit 'ous,  a.  [OF.  delitos.] 
Delightful.  Obs. 

De'li-us  (de'lY-ws),  n.  [L.,  fr. 
Gr.  ArjAiO'C.  lit.,  Delian  ]  Class. 
Myth.  Apollo.  See  1st  Dpi  r  • .  1. 
de-llv'er,  r.  t.  [See  deli ht,H- 
ate.]  To  deliberate.  Obs. 
de-llv'er-a-ble,  a.  See -able. 


de-li v 'erd.  Delivered.  Ref.  Sp. 
de-liv  er-ce',  m.  Law.  See-EE. 
de-liv'er  ess,  n.  A  female  de¬ 
liverer.  Rare.  [06s.| 

de-liv'er-head.  n.  Dcliverness.l 
de-liv'er  ness,  n.  Agility.  Obs. 
de-liv  er-or'  (dP-lYv'fr-Sr'),  n. 
Law.  One  who  delivc.s. 
delivery  order  Com.  An  order 
forgood6to  be  delivered, as  from 
a  warehouse.  Eng. 
delivery  ticket.  Stock  Ex¬ 
change.  A  memorandum  ticket 
sent  oy  the  seller  to  the  buyer 
prior  to  delivery, 
delk.  Obs.  or  dial.  Eng.  var.  of 
dalk. 


ale,  senate,  care,  ftm,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofa;  eve,  $vent,  find,  recent,  maker;  ice,  ill;  old,  obey,  orb,  5dd,  s5ft,  connect ;  use,  unite,  urn,  up,  circus,  meru  ; 

U  Foreign  Word.  +  Obsolete  Variant  of.  +  combined  with.  =  equals. 
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DEMAND 


4.  Act  of  exerting  one’s  strength  or  limbs. 

Neater  limbs  and  freer  delivery.  Sir  H  Wnttun. 
6.  Act  or  style  of  utterance ;  manner  of  speaking ;  as,  a 
good  delivery  ;  a  clear  delivery. 

6.  Act  of  communicating  ;  statement ;  narration.  Obs. 

7.  Act  or  manner  of  sending  forth,  discharging,  or  throw¬ 
ing,  as  in  pitching  or  bowling  a  ball. 

8  State  of  being  delivered,  or  that  which  is  delivered  ; 
also,  a  turn  at  delivering. 

9.  Pattern  Making.  The  draft  of  a  pattern. 

10  Cotton  Spinning.  A  sliver. 

Syn.  —  See  deliverance. 

dell  (dSl),  n.  [AS.  del,  akin  to  E.  dale;  cf.  D.  delle,  del , 
low  ground.  See  dale.]  1.  A  small,  retired  valley  or 
vale ;  a  ravine. 

In  dells  and  dales,  concealed  from  human  sight.  Tickell. 
2.  a  A  pit  or  hole.  Obs.  b  In  games,  the  goal.  Scot. 
dell,  n.  [Of  uncertain  origin.]  A  young  woman  ;  a  wench. 
Archaic  Cant.  “Sweet  doxies  and  dells.]’  B.  Jonson.  I 
Del  la  Crus'ca  (dSl'a  kroos'kd ;  krtts'ka).  The  Floren¬ 
tine  Academy  called  in  full  Accademia  della  Crusca. 
Del'la-Crus'can  (-kon),  a.  1.  Of,  pertaiuing  to,  or  after 
the  style  of,  the  Accademia  della  Crusca. 

2.  Designating,  or  pertaining  to,  a  school  of  affected  and 
sentimental  English  poets,  most  of  whom  lived  in  Florence  I 
about  1785,  of  which  a  prominent  member,  Robert  Merry, 
was  elected  a  member  of  the  Florentine  Academy,  and 
adopted  the  pseudonym  “  Della  Crusca.” 
Del'la-Crus'can,  n.  A  member  of  the  Della-Cruscan  acad¬ 
emy  or  school.  —  Del'La-Crus'can  ism  (-Iz’m),  n. 
de-lo'cal-lze  (de-lo'kdl-iz),  v.  t.  [ de -  -f  localize  ']  To  re¬ 
move,  or  take  away  from,  its  place,  or  from  the  limitations 
of  locality.  —  de  lo  cal  l  za'tion  (-T-za'shwn  ;  -i-za'-),  n. 
Del'phi  an  (dSl'fT-an),  Del'phic  (-fTk),  a.  [L.  Delphi,  Gr.  s 
AeA</>oi,  a  town  of  Phocis,  in  Greece,  now  Kastri ;  L.  Del- 
phicus ,  fr.  Gr.  A«A<£oco9.]  Of  or  pertaiuing  to  Delphi  in 
ancient  Greece.  —  Delphian,  or  Delphic,  oracle,  Gr.  Relig ., 
the  most  famous  oracle  of  the  ancient  world.  Originally  I 
it  \vas  an  oracle  of  Gaea,  the  Earth.  According  to  JSschy- 
lus  it  passed  by  descent  from  Gaea  to  Themis,  Phoebe,  and  i 
Apollo,  successively.  According  to  the  more  usual  tradi-  1 
tion  Apollo  wrested  it  by  force  from  Gaea.  He  shared  it, 
however,  with  Dionysus,  who  was  said  to  be  buried  at 
Delphi.  The  oracles  were  given  forth  by  a  priestess,  the 
Pythia ,  who  (according  to  a  late  tradition)  seated  herself 
upon  a  golden  tripod  above  a  chasm  whence  issued  me¬ 
phitic  vapors.  Inspired  by  these,  she  uttered  words  which 
were  then  arranged  by  prophets  especially  educated  for  the 
purpose.  Cf.  Apollo,  Dionysus,  Dodona. 

Del'phi  -an,  n.  A  native  or  inhabitant  of  Delphi ;  specif.,  1 
the  Delphian  Apollo. 

Del'phln  I  (-flu),  a.  [See  dauphin.]  Pertaining  to  the 
Del'phine  i  dauphin  ;  as,  the  Delphin  classics,  an  edition  of  , 
the  Latin  classics,  prepared  in  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.  of  j 
France,  for  the  use  of  the  dauphin,  whence  the  title  pages 
bear  the  inscription,  “In  usum  Serenissimi  Delphini.” 

Del  phin'i  a  (d81-fin'T-d),  n.  pi.  [Gr.  Ta  AeA^u-ta.]  Gr.  j 
Antiq.  An  expiatory  festival  celebrated  in  various  towns 
in  April,  in  honor  of  Apollo,  surnamed  Delpliinius. 
del  phln'ic  (-Yk),  a.  Pertaining  to,  or  derived  from,  the 
larkspur  ( Delphinium ),  esp.  I),  staphisagvia. 

Del  phin'i  dae  (-T-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  fr .  Delphinus.]  Zoo/. 
An  extensive  family  of  toothed  whales  of  6mall  or  moder-  i 
ate  size,  containing  the  dolphins,  porpoises,  grampuses, 
etc.  It  is  the  type  of  a  superfamily,  Del  phi-noi'de-a  (cU'l'lT- 
Boi'dt-a),  which  comprises  all  the  existing  toothed  whales  ex¬ 
cept  the  sperm  whales.  —  del'phi  noid  (»L  Kfl-noid),  a.  if  n. 
del'phl-nlne(dSl'fT-nIn  ;  -nen  ;  1S4),  n.  Also-nin.  Chem. 
A  poisonous  crystalline  alkaloid,  C22H35OflN,  obtained  from 
various  species  of  Delphinium.  It  is  employed  in  form  of 
an  ointment  to  relieve  neuralgic  pains. 

Del-phln'l  um  (dfil-fin'i-Mm),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  Se\(f>iuior 
larkspur,  fr.  SeAr/us,  -tvo?,  a  dolphin  ;  — so  named  from  the 
shape  of  the  nectary.]  Bot.  A  genus  of  ranunculaceous 
plants,  the  larkspurs,  having  large  and  handsome,  very  ir¬ 
regular  flowers  adapted  to  cross-fertilization  through  insect  j 
agency.  Of  the  60  species  about  one  half  are  American, 
many  of  them  being  poisonous  to  cattle  in  the  western 
United  States.  Some  species  are  commonly  cultivated,  esp. 
the  Eurepean  D.  consol ida  and  D.  ajacis.  D.  staphisagvia 
is  the  stavesacre.  See  larkspur. 

Del-phi'nus  (dSl-fi'nus),  n.  [L.,  a  dolphin,  fr.  Gr.  5* Ar/x's, 
SeA<£iV.]  1.  Zool.  A  genus  of  Cetacea,  including  the  typi¬ 
cal  dolphins. 

2.  Astron.  A  northern  constellation  nearly  west  of  Pegasus, 
marked  by  a  small  rhomb  of  stars  sometimes  called  Job's 
Coffin  ;  the  Dolphin. 

Delsarte'  (dgl-sart'),  n .,  or  Delsarte  system.  A  system  of 
calisthenics  patterned  on  the  theories  of  Francois  Delsarte 
(1811-71),  a  French  teacher  of  dramatic  and  musical  expres¬ 
sion.— Del  sar'te-an  (sar'te-dn),  Del-sar'ti-an  (-tT-ftn)//. 
del'ta  (dSl'ta),  n.  [Gr.  Se'Ara,  name  of  the  fourth  letter, 
A,  $,  of  the  Greek  alphabet,  from  the  Phoenician  name  of 
the  corresponding  letter.]  1.  The  fourth  letter  of  the 
Greek  alphabet  (A,  8),  corresponding  to  D.  See  D. 

2.  Hence,  something  having  the  shape  of  the  capital  A. 
Specif.  :  a  The  alluvial  tract  of  land  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Nile,  inclosed  by  its  spreading  branches,  b  In  general, 
an  alluvial  deposit  at  the  mouth  of  a  river,  frequently 
forming  a  tract  of  land  of  considerable  area.  Its  terminus 
often  has  the  shape  of  the  letter  delta  (A),  owing  to  the 
division  of  the  river  into  r  ,,arate  branches.  The  shape  of 
the  delta  as  a  whole  -  deten  lined  largely  by  the  configu- 
rat  ■  it  is  formed.  In  order  to 

/j§ri  't  uiily  carry  sediment,  but 

mus  i.  where  it  will  not  be  swept  away  as  fast 

as  it  1  in  u  la  tv.-  DeP.t-  -re  formed  on  open  coasts,  more 

commonly  in  bayi  ami  lakes,  and  occasionally  where  one 
river  :  aim  tin.  1  be  delta  of  the  Mississippi  has  an 

estimated  area  of  ■  •  i ;  000  square  miles  and  is  ad- 


vancing  into  the  Gulf  at  the  annual  rate  of  about  260  feet. 
C  An  alluvial  fan  (see  under  alluvial)  ;  —  called  specif. 
fa  delta  or  cone  delta,  d  Phon.  The  pharynx,  the  mouth 
passage,  and  the  nasal  passages, taken  collectively.  Hemp l . 
3.  Elec.  The  closed  figure  produced  by  connecting  three 
coils  or  circuits  successively,  end  for  end,  esp.  in  a  three- 
phase  system  ;  —  often  used  attributively,  as  delta  wind¬ 
ing,  delta  connection  (which  see),  etc.  Cf.  star,  n. 
delta  connection-  Elec.  One  of  the  usual  forms  or  meth¬ 
ods  for  connecting  apparatus  to  a  three-phase  circuit,  the 
three  corners  of  the  delta  or  triangle,  as  diagrammatically 
represented,  being  connected  to  the  three  wires  of  the 
supply  circuit.  See  delta,  n.,  3  ;  cf.  T  connection. 
delta  current.  Elec.  The  current  flowing  through  a  delta 
connection. 

del-ta'io  (dSl-ta'Tk),  a.  1.  Relating  to,  or  like,  a  delta ; 
also,  constituting  a  delta. 

2.  [ cap .]  Specif.,  relating  of  pertaining  to  the  delta  of  the 
Nile  ;  having  its  source  or  chief  seat  in  the  Nile  delta  ;  as, 
the  Deltaic  dynasties  (XXII. -XXX.)  of  Egyptian  kings, 
delta  potential-  Elec.  The  potential  of  a  delta  current, 
del-thy'rl-um  (d81-thi'rl-tim),  n.  ;  L.  pi.  -ria  (-«).  [NL.; 

Gr.  SrjAos  visible  -f-  Ovpiov  little  door.]  Zool.  The  opening 
between  the  beak  and  the  hinge  through  which  the  pedicle 
of  certain  brachiopods  extends, 
del-tid'l-um  (dSl-tYd'I-ttm),  n. ;  pi.  -tidia  (-d).  [NL.,dim. 
fr.  Gr.  Se'Ara,  the  letter  A.]  Zool.  a  A  plate  partly  or 
wholly  closing  the  delthyrium  of  certain  brachiopods  ;  — 
called  also  pseudodeltidium.  b  A  pair  of  plates  (called  also 
deltidial  plates),  not  homologous  with  the  pseudodeltidium, 
which  perform  the  same  function  in  other  brachiopods.  • 
del  tid'i  al  (-Ml),  a. 
del  to-he'dron  (dSFto-he'dron),  n. ;  L.  pi.  -dra*  (-drd). 
[Gr.  Se'Ara,  the  letter  A-(-  eSpaj seat,  base.]  Cryst.  A  solid 
bounded  by  twelve  quadrilateral  faces,  ft  is  a  hemihedral 
form  of  the  isometric  system,  allied  to  the 
tetrahedron. 

del'told  (dSl'toid),  a.  [Gr.  SeAroei St;?  delta¬ 
shaped  ;  Se'Ara  delta  (A)  -j-  etSo?  form  :  cf.  F.  ' 
delto'ide.  See  delta.]  1.  Shaped  like  a  cap¬ 
ital  delta  (A) ;  delta-shaped ;  triangular  ;  as, 
a  deltoid  leaf. 

2  Of  the  nature  of,  or  formed  like,  the 
delta  of  a  river.  n  lt  T  . 

deltoid  ligament,  Anat.,  the  internal  lateral 
ligament  of  the  ankle.  —  d.  moth,  any  member  of  a  group 
of  moths  now  usually  included  among  the  noctuids;  —  so 
named  from  the  markedly  triangular  outline  of  the  mar¬ 
gins  of  the  wings  when  in  the  resting  position.  —  d.  muscle, 
Anat.,  a  large  triangular  muscle  covering  the  shoulder 
joint  and  serving  to  raise  the  arm  laterally.  It  arises  from 
the  upper  anterior  part  of  the  outer  third  of  the  clavicle, 
and  from  the  acromion  process  and  spine  of  the  scapula, 
and  is  inserted  into  the  outer  side  of  the  middle  of  the 
shaft  of  the  humerus, 
del'told,  n.  1.  Anat.  The  deltoid  muscle. 

2.  Zool.  A  deltoid  moth. 

3-  Math.  The  hypocycloid  with  three  cusps.  Steiner. 
del-toi'dal  (dSl-toi'dfil),  a.  1.  Deltoid  ;  delta-shaped. 

2.  Phys.  Geog.  Pertaining  to  a  delta, 
del  toi'de  O-  (-de-o-).  Combining  form  for  deltoid. 
De-luc’s'  hy-grom'e-ter  (dS-liiks').  (After  J.  A.  Deluc, 
Swiss  physicist.]  A  hygrometer  on  tlie  principle  of  the 
hair  hygrometer,  but  employing  a  strip  of  whalebone, 
de  lude'  (de-lud'),  v.  t.  ;  de-lud'ed  (-lud'Sd)  ;  de-lud'ing 
(-lud'Tng).  [L.  deludere ,  delusum  ;  de  -j-  ludere  to  play, 
make  sport  of,  mock.  See  ludicrous.]  1.  To  lead  from 
truth  or  into  error  ;  to  mislead  the  mind  or  judgment  of  ; 
to  impose  on  ;  to  make  a  fool  of 

To  delude  the  nation  by  an  airy  phantom  Burke. 
2  To  frustrate  or  disappoint;  also,  to  evade;  elude. 
Obs.  “It  deludes  thy  search.”  Dry  den. 

Syn.  — Mislead,  deceive,  beguile,  cajole,  cheat,  dupe! 
del'Uge  (dSl'uj),  n.  [F.  deluge,  L.  diluvium ,  fr.  diluere  to 
wash  away ;  di-  =  dis-  -f-  luere,  akin  to  lavare  to  wash. 
See  lave  ;  cf.  diluvium.]  1.  A  washing  away ;  an  over¬ 
flowing  of  the  land  by  water  ;  an  inundation ;  a  flood  ; 
specifically,  the  Deluge ,  the  great  flood  in  the  days  of 
Noah  {Gen.  vii.).  Among  peoples  in  both  hemispheres  are 
found  deluge  traditions  which  are  diverse  in  origin  but 
are  generally  considered  to  be  based  directly  or  indirectly 
on  actual  floods.  Geological  evidence  regarding  a  wide¬ 
spread  inundation  of  Europe  or  Asia  is  negative  See  Deu¬ 
calion,  Ut-napishtim,  Xisuthros. 

The  geographical  universality  of  the  Deface  may  be  eafelyaban- 
doned.  Neither  Sacred  Scripture  nor  universal  ecclesiastical 
tradition  .  .  .  renders  it  advisable  to  adhere  to  the  opinion  that 
the  Flood  covered  the  whole  surface  of  the  earth. 

Catholic  Encyclopedia. 
2.  Fig.  :  Anything  that  overwhelms,  or  causes  great  de¬ 
struction  ;  as,  a  deluge  of  buncombe. 

A  fiery  deluge  fed 

With  ever-burning  sulphur  unconsumed.  Milton. 


del'Uge,  v.  t.  ;  del'uged  (-ujd) ;  del'ug-ing  (-u-jtng).  1.  To 
overflow  with  water  ;  to  inundate  ;  flood. 

The  deluged  earth  would  useless  grow.  Blackmore. 
2.  To  overwhelm  as  with  a  deluge  ;  to  overspread  ;  over¬ 
power  ;  submerge ;  destroy ;  as,  the  empire  was  deluged 
with  mercenaries ;  he  was  deluged  with  letters, 
deluge  set  All  apparatus  consisting  of  two  or  more  lines 
of  hose  coupled  with  a  single  nozzle  for  discharging  a  very 
heavy  stream  of  water,  as  for  extinguishing  fires, 
del'un-dung  (dSl'ftn-diing),  n.  [Native  name.]  Zool.  A 
handsomely  marked  East  Indian  carnivorous  mammal 
( Linsang  gracilis ),  related  to  the  civets, 
de  lu'sion  (de-lu'zlifin),  n.  [L.  delusio,  fr.  deludere.  See 
delude.]  1.  Act  of  deluding,  or  state  of  being  deluded  : 
esp.,  a  misleading  of  the  mind. 

2.  That  which  is  falsely  or  delusively  believed  or  propa¬ 
gated  ;  false  belief,  or  a  persistent  error  of  perception  oc- 
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|  Del-  phi-nap'ter-us(del/fT-nflp'- 

I  *Pr-us),  w.  [NL.  ;  Gr.  SeA^ic?, 
j  SeAduP,  dolphin  -I-  anrepos 
,  wingless.]  Zool.  The  genus  con- 
|  sitting  of  the  white  whale. 

hlne  -tin  ;  -fl  i  .  a.  [L. 
titlj  •/<  in  us  a  dolphin,  Gr.  5  A«/>tc, 
0<  '  ti/.]  Pert,  to  the  dolphins, 
dal-nhln'i-a  (d P  1-t  I  n'T-d),  n. 
i  ft  m  Delphinine, 
del  phin'ic  (-Tk),  a.  Chew. 
>  '  |  Is.,  aerie.  Obs.  See  valeric. 
ohl  Bite  (d51'f  T-nYt),  n. 
19  .  helplnnalus  Dauwhine.] 

1  V  -  F.pidote,  esp.  a  yellowish 
i.  '  f.-t.  variety  from  Dauphiny. 

d.3i  pbt-noi'dine(-noi'dTn;-den), 


n.  Also  -din.  [DefpAtnium  + 

-aid  -4-  -me.]  Chew.  An  amor¬ 
phous  alkaloid.  (L-H40O4N, 
from  seeds  of  Delphinium  sta- 
phisagria. 

del'phi-sine  (dPl'fY-sYn  ;  -sen), 
n.  Also  -sin.  Chew.  A  crys¬ 
talline  alkaloid.  CVII  ir.Ojft., 
from  seeds  of  Delphinium  sta¬ 
ph  ixagria. 

delt.  Dealt.  R.  Sp.  [drew  it). I 
delt.  Abbr.  Delineavit  (L.,  he 
del  ta-fi-ca'tion  (dSPtd-fr-ka'- 
shtln),  n.  [ delta  -f  -pent ion.] 
Phys.  Geog.  The  formation  of  a 
delta  or  of  deltas.  Rare. 
del-ta'tion  (d  5 1-t  a's  h  u  n),  n. 
Deltaflcation.  Rare. 


del'tic,  a.  Deltaic. 

||  de-lu'brum  (dt-lu'br?Zm),  n. ; 
pi.  -bra  (-bra).  [L..  in  sense  1  ; 
in  LL.,  font.]  1.  Rom.  Antig. 
A  shrine  or  sanctuary;  a  temple 
or  sacred  inclosure. 

2.  Keel  a  A  church  having  a 
font,  b  A  font 

De-luc’s'  pile  ( dP-liik6').  Elec. 
=  DRV  PILE.. 

de  lud'a-ble  (dMud'd-b’l),  ct. 
See  -able. 

de  lud'er  (df-lQd'er),  n.  One 
who  deludes. 

de-lud'ing-ly,  adv.  of  deluding , 
p.  pr. 

de-lum'bate.  v.  t.  [L.  delumba- 
tus ,  p.  p.  of  deluwbare ;  de  4- 


casioned  by  false  belief  ;  —  in  a  milder  sense,  customary 

misconception. 

Speculative  guesswork  and  delusion.  Josiah  Royce. 
3.  Specif.  :  Law.  A  false  conception  and  persistent  belief, 
unconquerable  by  reason,  of  what  has  no  existence  in  fact. 
Outside  of  general  mania  and  dementia,  the  presence  of 
delusion  on  a  subject  under  judicial  investigation  is  the 
test  of  insanity  under  English  and  American  decisions. 
Syn.  —  Delusion,  illusion,  hallucination  are  here  com¬ 
pared  in  their  nontechnical  connotations  (for  technical 
distinc  tions,  see  defs.) ;  they  agree  in  the  idea  of  false  seem¬ 
ing.  Delusion  is,  in  general,  a  much  stronger  word  than 
illusion.  It  often  carries  an  implication  of  being  deceived 
(cf.  delude,  v.),  imposed  on,  or  even  consciously  misled  and 
bemocked,  from  which  illusion  is  ordinarily  free.  Further, 
delusion  implies  a  false  (often  harmful)  impression,  com¬ 
monly  regarding  things  themselves  real ;  illusion ,  an  as¬ 
cription  of  reality  (often  pleasing)  to  that  which  exists 
only  in  the  fancy  ;  as,  “  It  is  all  magic,  poor  deluded  fool ! 
She  looks  to  every  one  like  his  first  love.  .  .  .  These  pleas¬ 
ures  end  in  delusion  ”  ( Shelley ) ;  “  The  illusions  of  Chloe 
and  Strephon  have  been  sufficiently  consecrated  in  poetry  ” 
(G.  Eliot) ;  the  delusions  of  stockjobbing,  to  labor  under  a 
delusion;  the  illusions  of  fancy,  of  hope,  an  optical  illusion  ; 
cf.  the  effect  of  Wordsworth’s  substitution  of  illusion  for 
delusion  in  the  line,  “  Such,  in  the  fond  illusion  [orig.  delu¬ 
sion)  of  my  heart,  such  picture  would  I  at  that  time  have 
made.”  Hallucination,  as  here  compared,  emphasizes  the 
groundlessness  of  the  impression  ;  as,  **  Reason  .  .  .  is  not 
swept  away  by  the  hallucinations  of  sentiment”  (A*.  A. 
Vaughan).  See  fallacy,  fallacious,  fiction. 

It  had  all  been  a  voluntary,  self-created  delusion ,  each  trifling 
circumstance  receiving  importance  from  an  imagination  resolved 
on  alarm,  and  everything  forced  to  bend  to  one  purpose  by  a 
mind  which,  before  she  entered  the  Abbey,  had  been  craving  to 
be  frightened.  Jane  Austen. 

As  those  illusions  [of  youthl  are  unavoidable,  and,  no  doubt, 
eminently  useful  to  the  inina  as  a  process,  what  good  can  be 
gained  by  making  observations,  the  tendency  of  which  is  to  dimin¬ 
ish  the  confidence  of  youth  in  its  feelings,  and  thus  to  abridge 
its  innocent  and  even  profitable  pleasures  ?  Wordsworth. 

Sight  passed  into  vision  without  a  trace  of  hallucination,  and 
the  landscape  was  my  guide,  my  Vergil.  Mrs.  Humphry  Ward. 
de  lu'sion  al  (de-lu'zhwn-dl),  a.  Pert,  to,  or  marked  by, 
delusions. 

de-lu'sive  (-siv),  a.  [See  delude.]  Apt  or  fitted  to  delude; 
deceptive  ;  beguiling  ;  also,  of  the  nature  of  a  delusion. 

Delusive  and  unsubstantial  ideas.  WhewelL 

—  de-lu'sive-ly,  adv.  —  de-lu'sive  ness,  n. 

II  de  luxe'  (F.  d£  liiks').  [F.J  Lit.,  of  luxury;  made  or  devised 
with  unusual  elegance;  unusually  perfect  in  material, 
workmanship,  and  finish  ;  luxurious  ;  sumptuous  ;  as,  an 
edition  de  luxe  of  Shakespeare’s  sonnets ;  a  train  de  luxe. 
delve  (dSlv),  v.  t.  ;  delved  (dglvd) ;  delv'ing.  [AS.  delf  an 
to  dig;  akin  to  OS.  bidelban  to  bury,  D.  delven  to  dig,  MHG. 
telben  ;  cf.  Russ,  dolbit’ .  Cf.  delf  a  kind  of  ware.]  1.  To 
dig  ;  to  open  (the  ground)  as  with  a  spade.  Now  Chiefly 
•  North  of  Eng.  &  Scot. 

2.  Hence  ;  a  To  make,  as  a  hole,  by  digging  ;  to  excavate. 
Archaic,  b  To  exhume  or  dig  up.  Dial.  Eng.  or  Archaic. 
C  To  hide  or  bury  by  digging.  Dial.  Eng.  or  Obs.  d  To 
indent  ;  bruise  ;  dint.  Dial.  Eng. 

delve,  v.  i.  1.  To  dig  or  labor  with  a  spade,  or  as  with  a 
spade ;  to  seek  laboriously  (in  books,  records,  etc.)  for  in¬ 
formation  ;  to  labor  as  a  drudge. 

Delve  may  I  not  :  I  shame  to  beg.  Wycliffe  ( Luke  xvi.  3). 
2.  To  make  a  sudden  descent ;  to  dip  ;  —  said  of  a  declivity. 
Syn.  —  See  dig. 

delve,  n.  [See  delve,  v.  /.]  1.  A  place  dug;  a  pit;  a 

ditch  ;  a  den  ;  a  cave.  Now  Rare. 

2.  A  surface  depression  ;  a  hollow,  as  a  wrinkle. 

3.  Act  of  delving.  Rare. 

4.  Her.  A  delf. 

de-mag'net-lze  (de-mSg'nSt-iz),  v.  t.  1.  To  deprive  of 
magnetic  properties.  See  magnetize. 

2  To  free  from  mesmeric  influence  ;  to  demesmerize. 

—  de  mag  net  i  zation  (-I-za'shwn  ;  -I-za'shun),  n.  —  de- 
mag'net-iz  er  (  iz'er),  n. 

dem  a-gOg'ic(d5m/d-g5j'Tk)  1  a.  [Gr.  S^xa-yioytKo*  :  cf.  F. 
dem  a  gog'i-cal  (-g5j'T-kal)  (  demagog ique.~\  Of,  relating 
to,  or  like,  a  demagogue  ;  factious. 

dem'a-gog  ism  (d6m'd-g5g-iz’m),  n.  The  principles  or 
practices  of  demagogues. 

dem'a  gogue  (-gog),  n.  [Gr.  8ryj.aywy6\  ;  Srjpos  the  people 
-f-  aye o->6s  leading,  fr.  ayeiv  to  lead,  akin  to  E.  act:  cf.  F. 
demagogue.’]  1.  A  leader  or  orator  popular  with  or  iden¬ 
tified  with  the  people.  Obs.  or  Hist. 

2.  One  who  plays  an  insincere  role  in  public  life  for  the 
sake  of  gaining  political  influence  or  office  ;  a  poser  in 
politics;  esp.,  one  who  panders  to  popular  prejudice  or 
seeks  to  inflame  reasonless  passions  in  the  advancement  of 
his  personal  interests. 

dem'a-gog-y  (-g5j-T  ;  -g5g-T  ;  277),  n.  [Cf.  F.  demagogic, 
Gr.  Srjpayojyia  leadership  of  the  people.]  Demagogism  ; 
also,  rule  of  demagogues  ;  demagogues  collectively, 
de  mand'  (de-mand'),  r.  t. ;  de-mand'ed  ;  de-mand'ing. 
[F.  demander ,  LL.  demandare  to  demand,  summon,  send 
word,  fr.  L.  demandare  to  give  in  charge,  intrust ;  de  -f- 
mandare  to  commit  to  one’s  charge,  commission,  order, 
command.  Cf.  mandate,  commend.]  1.  To  ask  or  call  for 
with  authority  ;  to  claim  as  due  ;  as,  to  demand  payment 
of  a  debt ;  the  state  demands  loyalty. 

2.  To  ask  or  call  for  urgently,  peremptorily,  or  imperi¬ 
ously  ;  as,  to  demand  surrender. 

Persia  demands 

The  cities  on  the  Tigris.  Shelley. 

3.  To  inquire  authoritatively  or  earnestly  ;  to  ask,  esp.  m 
a  peremptory  manner  ;  to  question. 

I  did  demand  what  news  from  Shrewsbury.  Shak. 
She  demanded  who  we  were.  *  Tennyson. 

4.  To  call  for  ;  to  require  as  necessary  or  useful ;  to  be  in 
urgent  need  of  ;  as,  the  case  demands  care. 


lumbus  loin.]  To  lame  ;  maim  ; 

emasculate.  Obs.  Orf.  E.  D. 
de-lu 'mi-nize,  v.  t.  To  render 

nonluminous. 

||  de  ln-na'ti-co  In  qul-ren'do 

(de  lfl-nftt'1-kS  In/kwT-ren'do). 
[L.]  Law.  Lit.,  for  inquiring 
concerning  the  lunatie  used 
ol' a  certain  writ.  ( (laz .).  Bib.  I 
De'lus.  Var.  of  Delos  (seel 
de-lu'sion-ist,  n.  One  given  to 
deluding  or  to  having  delusions, 
de-lu'siv.  Delusive.  Rtf.  Sp. 
de-lu'80-ry  (d6-lQ 'su-rY),  a.  De¬ 
lusive. 

delv'er,  n.  One  who  delves, 
dely-.  For  various  obsolete 
forms  in  dely-, see  those  in  deli-. 


dem.  +  deem 

dem.  r.  1.  Minced  var.  of  damn  ; 
—  now  used  only  profanely. 
Dem.  Abbr.  Democrat ;  Demo¬ 
cratic.  [a.  See  -able.1 

de-mag'net-iz'a-ble  (-Tz/d-b’l),| 
dem'a-gog.  Demagogue.  R.  Sp. 
dem'a-gogue-ry  idem'd-gQg-rY  ; 
-gbg-? r-Y),  n.  Demagogism. 
dem'a-gogu-ism  (-Yz’m).  Var. 
of  DEMAGOGISM. 

demain.  demean. 

de-main',  de-maine'  (dP-man'). 
Vars.  of  domain,  demesne. 
de-maine'.  Obs.  or  Scot.  var.  of 

DEMEAN. 

||  de  map  en'  pis'  (d?  md/-liiv 
pe').  [F.]  From  bad  to  worse 


food,  fobt ;  o\  oil  ;  cb^ir  ;  £0  :  sing,  iqk  ;  tfeen,  thin  ;  nature,  verdure  (250) ;  K  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144) ;  boN  ;  yet ;  zh  =  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Quid  . 
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6.  To  summon;  to  require  to  appear  ;  specif.,  Law,  to 
summon  to  court. 

de  mand'  (de-mand'),  v.  i.  To  make  a  demand  ;  to  ask ; 
inquire. 

The  soldiers  likewise  demanded  of  him,  saying,  And  what  shall 
we  do  ?  Luke  iii.  14. 

de  mand',  n.  [F.  demande ,  fr.  demander.  See  demand, 
v.  /.]  1.  Act  of  demanding;  an  asking  with  authority ;  a 

peremptory  urging  of  a  claim  ;  a  claiming  or  challenging 
as  due  ;  requisition  ;  as,  a  note  payable  on  demand. 

He  that  has  confidence  to  turn  his  wishes  into  demands  will  be 
but  a  little  way  from  thinking  he  ought  to  obtain  them.  Locke. 

2.  Earnest  inquiry  ;  question ;  query.  Archaic.  Shak. 

3.  Law.  a  The  asking  or  seeking  for  what  is  due  or 
claimed  as  due.  b  The  right  or  title  in  virtue  of  which 
anything  may  be  claimed  ;  as,  to  hold  a  demand  against  a 
person,  c  A  thing  or  amount  claimed  to  be  due. 

4.  A  diligent  seeking  or  search  ;  manifested  want ;  a  call 
(for  a  commodity) ;  desire  to  possess  ;  request;  as,  a  person’s 
company  is  in  great  demand. 

6.  Econ.  a  Desire  to  purchase  a  commodity,  accompanied 
by  means  of  payment.  Comparatively  Rare,  b  The  quan¬ 
tity  of  an  article  demanded  at  a  given  price.  The  de¬ 
mand,  or  quantity  demanded,  will  obviouslv  tend  to  in¬ 
crease  as  the  price  diminishes.  A  graphical  representa¬ 
tion  of  the  variations  of  demand  as  the  price  changes  is 
known  as  a  demand  curve.  The  competition  of  buyers 
and  sellers  tends  to  make  such  changes  of  price  that  the 
demand  for  any  article  in  a  given  market  will  become  equal 
to  the  supply.  This  process  is  known  as  equation  of  supply 
and  demand.  See  equation. 

6.  That  which  one  demands  or  has  a  right  to  demand  ; 
thing  claimed  as  due  ;  claim  ;  as,  demands  on  an  estate. 

7.  Card  Playing.  In  French  boston,  a  proposal  for  an¬ 
other  player  to  volunteer  as  one’s  partner,  made  by  laying 
a  trump  card  face  downward  on  the  table  and  saying  “  Je 
demande  ”  (I  ask). 

at  demand.  =  on  demand.  Obs.  —  in  d.,  in  request ;  sought 
after.  — on  d.,  upon  presentation  and  request  of  payment, 
de-mand'ant  (de-m&n'dant),  n.  [F.  demandant ,  p.  pr.  of 
demander.]  One  who  demands ;  the  plaintiff  in  a  real 
action ;  any  plaintiff.  Now  Rare. 

demand  note  A  note  payable  on  demand;  specif.,  U.  S. 
Hist .,  one  of  the  notes  composing  the  issues  of  paper 
money  authorized  by  Congress  early  in  the  Civil  War. 
de-man'toid  (de-m5n'toid),  n.  [G.  demant  diamond  -f- 
-Oi'd.]  Min.  A  yellow-green  garnet,  transparent  and  bril¬ 
liant,  found  in  the  Urals,  valued  as  a  gem.  See  garnet. 
de-mar'cate  (de-inar'kat  ;  de'inar- ;  277),  v.  t. ;  -cat-ed 
(-kat-Sd;  -kat'Sd);  -cat-ing  (-Tng).  [See  demarcation.]  To 
mark  by  bounds  ;  delimit ;  hence,  to  separate  ;  discriminate, 
de  mar-ca'tlon  (de'mar-ka'shftn),  n.  [F.  demarcation ,  Sp. 
demarcaciSn  ;  de-  (L.  de)  -}-  marcar  to  mark,  of  Germanic 
origin  and  akin  to  E.  mark ,  v.]  Act  or  process  of  demar¬ 
cating  ;  act  of  ascertaining  and  settling  a  limit ;  separa¬ 
tion  ;  distinction. 

The  speculative  line  of  demarcation,  where  obedience  ought  to 
end  and  resistance  must  begin,  is  faint.  Burke. 

de'march  (de'mark),  n.  [Gr.  6>juapxos;  frrj/ao?  people  -f- 
ap\€Lu  to  rule.]  In  classical  Greece,  a  ruler  of  a  deme  ; 
in  modern  Greece,  a  mayor. 

de'march  y  (de'mar-kT),  n.  [Gr.  Sqpap\ia.]  1.  The  office 
of  demarch  or  a  body  of  demarche  ;  a  popular  government. 
2.  In  modern  Greece,  a  municipal  body,  varying  in  popu¬ 
lation  usually  from  two  thousand  to  ten  thousand, 
de-mark'  (de-mark'),  v.  t. ;  de-marked'  (-markt')  ;  de- 
mark'ing.  To  demarcate. 

de'ma-te'ri-al-lze  (de'md-te'rT-31-iz),  v.  t.  &  i.  To  deprive, 
or  become  deprived,  of  material  qualities  or  characteristics. 

Demater ializing  matter  by  stripping  it  of  everything  which 
.  .  .  has  distinguished  matter.  Milman. 


—  de  ma  te  ri  al  l  za'tion  (-T-za'ah#n ;  -i-za'shwn),  n. 

De-mat  i-a'ce  ®  (de-mSt'i-a'se-e),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr. 
SffjidTLOu,  dim.  of  Se/xa  bundle  ;  —  in  ref.  to  floccose  hyphae.] 
One  of  the  four  families  of  fungi  composing  the  order  Mo- 
niliales,  and  consisting  of  a  large  number  of  genera  of  leaf 
parasites  distinguished  by  the  fuscous  or  dark-brown  hy- 
phse.  See  Moniliales,  Fungi  Imperfecti.  —  de-mat  i-a'- 
ceous  (-shtis),  a. 

deme  (dem),  n.  [Gr.  hqpos  deme,  in  sense  1.]  1.  Gr. 

Hist.  One  of  the  hundred  townships  or  administrative 
units  (ten  to  each  tribe)  into  which  Cleistlienes  divided 
Attica  (about  508  b.  c.).  The  demes  in  each  tribe  were 
separated  by  intervening  demes  of  other  tribes,  the  pur¬ 
pose  being  to  break  up  local  influences  and  jealousies.  In 
later  times  the  number  of  demes  was  increased.  Cf.  phyle. 
2.  Biol.  An  undifferentiated  aggregate  of  cells.  Rare. 

de-mean'  (de-men'),  v.  t. ;  de-meaned'  (-mend') ;  de-mean'- 


de-mand',  n.  [OF.  demi  and er 
to  countermand.]  Resistance  ; 
demur.  Obs. 

de-mand'a-bl.  Demandable. 
Ref.  Sp. 

de-mand'a-ble,  a.  See  -able. 
de-mand'er,  n.  One  who 

demands. 

de-mand'ing.  p.pr.ft  vb.n.  of  de- 
mand.  —  de-mand'ing-ly,  adv. 
de-mand'resB,  n.,  Jem.  of  DE¬ 
MANDER. 

de-mane'.  Obs.  or  Scot.  var.  of 
demean. 

demaner.  d*  demeanor. 

H  dd  marche'  (da'marsh'),  n. 
[F.  demarche.  See  march,  «.] 
Walk  ;  step  ;  proceeding  ;  meas¬ 
ure  ;  course  of  action  ;  as,  an 
unwise  demarche. 
de  mar-ka'tlon.n.  Demarcation. 
De'mas  ' de'mas),  n.  [Gr.  A77- 
M’a?.]  Bib.  A  fellow  worker 
who  forsook  Paul, 
demay.  +  dismay. 

||  d’em'blde' (daN/blS')*  [F.1  At 

the  first  onset ;  hence,  Card 
Playing,  on  the  first  deal ;  be¬ 
fore  the  draw. 

deme.  j*  dkem.v.  t.  tf  i  ;  dime. 
deme.  Obs.  or  dial.  Eng.  var.  of 
dame.  _  [Obs.  I 

deme.  n.  [AS.  dema.]  Judge. 

||  de  me  [L.l  Scots  Law.  Or 
me  ;  —  said  of  the  holding  in¬ 
serted  in  the  tenenda  when  a 
sub  feu  is  granted,  this  requiring 
no  confirmation  by  the  superior; 
as  distinguished  from  a  holding 
a  me  de  superiore  meo ,  lit.,  from 
me  of  my  superior,  where  the 
estate  is  to  be  held  of  the  su¬ 


perior,  and  iB  invalid  unless  con¬ 
firmed  by  him.  [mesne. I 

de-mean*,  de-meane.  «f*  de-| 
de-mean 'ance,??.  Demeanor.  Obs. 
de-mean'ant,  a.  [OF.  deme- 
nant,  p.  pr.]  Dealing.  Obs. 
de-meand'.  Demeaned.  Ref.Sp. 
de-mean'ure.  i*  demeanor. 
de-measne'.  d*  demesne. 

||  de  me  dl-e-ta'te  lin'guae.  See 

JURY  DE  M  E  DIET  ATE  LINGUAE, 
de  me-gor'ic  (de'mP-gbr'lk),  a. 
[Gr.  Srj/itTpvopiKO?.]  Of  or  per¬ 
taining  to  harangue, 
de-mein',  de-meine'.  f  demean. 
||  d^-me'l^  (da-ma'Ia  ;  F.  da7- 
me'la'),  11.  [F.]  Verbal  contro¬ 
versy;  quarrel. 

de-mem'bered  (df-mcm'bSrd), 
a.  Her.  Dismembered, 
de  mem  bra'tion  (de'mgm-brS'- 
shun),  n.  [LL.  demembratio  : 
cf.  OF.  demanbration .]  Re¬ 
moval  of  any  member  from  the 
body  ;  mutilation  ;  dismember¬ 
ment  Chiefly  in  Scots  Law. 
de-mem 'brd  (d6-m£m'bra),  a. 
[F.  ddmembrS.]  Her.  Dismem¬ 
bered. 

demen.  +  deem. 
de'men-cy  (d5'm£n-sY),  n.  JTL. 
dementia,  fr.  demens  mad.  See 
dement.]  Dementia.  Rare. 
de-mene'.  Demesne.  Ref.  Sp. 
de-mene'.  demean. 
de  ment',  a.  [L.  demens ,  -men¬ 
tis:  ct.  F.dSment.]  Demented. 
Rare.  —  n.  A  demented  person, 
de-men'to-tive,  a.  Of  the  na¬ 
ture  of  dementation.  Obs.  or  R. 
de-men'thol-ize,  v.  t.  To  de¬ 
prive  of  menthol. 


ing.  [ de -  +  mean ,  a.]  To  debase  ;  to  lower ;  to  degrade  ; 
—  followed  by  the  reflexive  pronoun. 

Her  son  would  demean  himself  by  a  marriage  with  an  artist’s 
daughter.  Thackeray. 

Syn.  —  Demean  in  the  sense  of  lower,  degrade,  though 
sometimes  found  in  good  authors,  is,  according  to  present 
usage,  colloquial  and  lacking  in  distinction.  Humble, 
lower,  degrade ,  etc.,  are  more  appropriate  terms, 
de-mean'  (de-men'),  v.  t.  [OF.  demener  to  conduct,  guide, 
manage,  F.  se  demener  to  struggle  ;  de-  (L.  de)  -f-  metier  tn 
lead,  drive,  carry  on,  conduct,  fr.  L.  minare  to  drive  ani¬ 
mals  by  threatening  cries,  fr.  minari  to  threaten.  See 
menace.]  1.  To  manage  ;  to  carry  on  ;  to  conduct.  Obs. 
[Our]  clergy  have  with  violence  demeaned  the  mutter.  Milton. 

2.  To  conduct,  behave,  or  comport  (one’s  self). 

rl'hey  have  demeaned  themselves 
Like  men  born  to  renown  by  life  or  death.  Shak. 

3.  To  deal  with;  treat.  Obs. 

4.  To  maltreat.  Obs.  Chiefly  Scot. 

5.  To  manifest  by  conduct ;  exhibit ;  express.  Obs. 
de-mean',  v.  i.  To  comport  one’s  self  ;  behave.  Obs.  or  R. 
de-mean',  n.  [See  2d  demean.]  1.  Behavior ;  mien ; 

bearing ;  demeanor.  Obs. 

With  grave  demean  and  solemn  vanity.  West. 

2.  Management;  treatment.  Obs. 

Vile  demean  and  usage  bad.  Spenser. 

de-mean'or,  de-mean'our  t-en,  n.  [For  demeanure ,  fr. 
demean.  See  2d  demean.]  1.  Conduct;  management ; 
treatment.  Obs. 


2.  Behavior;  deportment;  carriage;  bearing;  mien. 

His  demeanor  was  singularly  pleasing.  Macaulay. 
Syn.  —  See  deportment. 

De-menge'  proc'ess  ide-maNzh').  Metal.  A  process  for 
hardening  one  face  of  a  steel  ingot  by  fining  with  carbu¬ 
rizing  material  one  of  the  vertical  sides  of  the  ingot  mold, 
the  opposite  side  being  strongly  cooled  to  prevent  the 
carburization  from  penetrating  too  far ;  —  so  called  from 
the  inventor,  Valere  iCinile  L£on  Demenge. 
de  ment'  (de-ment'),  v.  t.  [L.  dementare ,  fr.  demens, 
-mentis,  out  of  one’s  mind,  mad  ;  de  -j-  mens  mind.  See 
mental  ;  cf.  dementate.]  To  deprive  of  reason.  Rare. 
de-men'tate  (de-mSn'tat),  a.  [L.  dementatus,  p.  p.  See 
dement,  v.  £.]  Dementated. 

de  men'tate,  v.  t.  To  dement.  Rare.  —  de  men-ta'tion 
(de'mSn-ta'shwn),  n. 

de  ment'ed  (de-mSu't6d),  p.  a.  [From  dement.]  Insane  ; 
mad  ;  of  unsound  mind  ;  affected  with  dementia.  —  de- 
ment'ed  ly,  adv.  —  do  ment'ed-ness,  n. 
de-men'ti-a  (de-mgn'shi-d),  n.  [L.,  fr.  demens.  See  de¬ 
ment.]  Insanity  consisting  in  a  weakened  intellectual 
state  due  to  impairment  or  total  loss  of  thought,  reason, 
and  volition.  Dementia  is  usually  characterized  by  more 
or  less  apathy  or  indifference.  A  form  of  stuporous  in¬ 
sanity,  following  exhaustion  due  to  excesses,  disease,  etc., 
and  marked  by  apathy,  usually  with  rapid  recovery,  is 
often  called  primary  dementia ;  dementia  following  other 
mental  diseases  is  called  terminal  dementia.  See  insanity. 
Dem  er-a'ra  crys'tals  (dSm'Sr-a'rii).  [From  Demerara,  a 
region  of  British  Guiana.J  A  raw  cane  sugar  the  crystals 
of  which  have  a  superficial  yellow  or  brown  color  due  to 
treatment  with  sulphuric  acid, 
de-mer'it  (de-mSr'Tt),  n.  [OF.  demerite ,  F.  demerite  (now 
in  bad  sense),  fr.  L.  demerere ,  demerilum,  to  deserve  well, 
LL.,  to  deserve  well  or  ill ;  de  -f-  merere  to  deserve.  See 
de-  ;  merit.]  1.  Merit ;  desert ;  —  now  only  in  a  bad  sense: 
that  which  deserves  blame  ;  ill  desert ;  fault ;  want  of 
merit ;  misconduct ;  —  the  opposite  of  merit. 

They  Bee  no  merit  or  demerit  in  any  man  or  any  action.  Burke. 

2.  An  act  or  trait  which  incurs  merit  or  demerit  ;  also, 
that  which  one  merits  (good  or  ill) ;  desert.  Obs. 

By  many  benefits  and  dements  whereby  they  obliged  their 
adherents,  [they]  acquired  this  reputation.  *  Holland. 

3.  State  of  one  who  deserves  ill ;  specif.,  Theol.,  man’s 
incapacity  to  achieve  righteousness  satisfactory  to  God. 

4.  Short  for  demerit  mark. 

de-mer'it,  v.  t.  [Cf.  F.  demeriler  to  deserve  ill.  See  de¬ 
merit,  n.]  1.  To  merit ;  to  deserve  ;  esp.,  to  deserve  ill ; 

also,  to  deserve  not  to  have.  Archaic. 

If  I  have  demerited  any  love  or  thanks.  Udall. 
2.  To  depreciate  ;  to  cry  down  ;  to  disparage.  Obs. 
de-mer'it,  V.  i.  To  deserve  or  incur  demerit.  Obs. 
demerit  mark  Schools.  A  mark  denoting  a  demerit,  or 
fault,  esp.  in  conduct. 

de-mer  i-to'ri-ous  (de-mSr'T-to'rT-ws;  201),  a.  Lacking 
merit ;  deserving  blame.  —  de-merl-tO'ri-OUB-ly,  adv. 
de  mesne'  I  de-iuan' ;  -men' ;  277),  n.  [AF.  (with  silent  s), 
for  OF.  demeine,  demaine,  demeigne ,  domaine ,  power,  F. 
domaine  domain.  See  domain.]  1  Law.  Possession  (of 
land)  as  one’s  own ;  —  mostly  in  to  hold  in  demesne. 
Hence,  formerly,  possession  ;  power. 


]|  d^/men/ti'  (da'maN  te'),  n.  1 
[F.]  Obs.  Anglicized  form  d6- 
men'tie.  Act  of  giving  the  lie. 
demeore.  i*  demur,  n. 
de-meph'i-tize  (dC-mPf 'Y-tT  z), 
v.  t.  To  purify  from  mephitic  or 
foul  air.  —  de-meph'i-ti-za'tion 
(-tT-za'shun  ;  -ti-za'-L  n. 

Dem  er  a' ra  aim  ond  (dt'nv  Cr- 
ii'r a).  =  Malabar  almond. 
demere.  +  demur,  n.  Sf  r. 
de  merge'  (d?-mfir]'),  i\  t.  [L 
t/emergere. ]  To  plunge  ;  sink  : 
immerse.  Obs. 

demerlaik,  n.  [ME.  also  dweo- 
mi-rlak ;  cf.  AS-  dwimor  illu¬ 
sion,  and  I  cel.  leikr  play.]  Mag¬ 
ic  ;  jugglery  or  sorcery  Ohs. 
de-mer'aal  (dP-mGr'srtl),  a.  [Sec 
dkm erse,  v.  *.]  Zool.  Sinking 
to  the  bottom  ;  —  said  of  the  eggs 
of  certain  fishes, 
de-merse'  (-mfirs'),  v.  t.  [L.  de- 
mersus ,  p.  p.  of  demergere.  See 
merge.]  To  demerge.  Obs.  or  R. 

1  de-mersed'  (dP-mQrst'),  a.  Hot 
=  SUBMERSED. 

de-mer'6ion  (-mfir'shtfn),  n.  [L. 
demersio.]  Act  of  demersing  ; 
submergence.  Obs.  or  R. 
de  mes'mer-ize.  v.  t.  See  de-,  4. 
de-mesn'i-al  (df-man'I-<Yl  ;  dP- 
mSn ).  "■  Of  or  pertaining  to 
a  demesne.  Rare. 
demester.  ^  dempster. 

De  me'trl-an  (dP-me'trY-<In),  a. 
Of,  pert,  to,  or  like,  Demeter. 
De-me'tri-U8  (-« s),  n.  [L.,  fr. 
Gr.  Arj/u.rjrpios,  lit.,  belonging 
to  Demeter .1  1.  Masc.  prop, 

name.  F.  Ddmdtrius  (da'ma7- 
trfi-ufi')  ;  It.  &  Pg.  Demetrio  (da¬ 


rn  a'trP-d)  ;  G.  Demetrius  (d£- 

ma'trP-dbBi. 

2.  a  In  Snakespeare’s  “  Mid¬ 
summer  Night’s  Dream,”  an 
Athenian  gentleman  betrothed 
to,  but  disliked  by,  Hermia  and 
beloved  by  Helena,  whom  he 
finally  marries.  b  In  ‘‘Titus 
AndronicuB,”  a  son  of  Tamoru. 
c  In  “Antony  and  Cleopatra,” 
a  friend  of  Antony. 

De  me'tri-U8  Fan>ni-UB  (fttn'Y- 
u s).  In  Ben  Jonson’s  “The 
Poetaster,"  “  a  dresser  of  plays  " 
satirizing  Dekker,  with  whom 
Jonson  had  a  quarrel. 

II  de-meure'  (df-mfir'),  n.  [F.] 
Dwelling  ;  residence 
de-mi',  ?i.  1.  A  half.  Obs. 

2.  See  demy,  2. 

demibar,  n.  One  of  a  kind  of 
false  dice.  Obs. 
dem'i-ba-teau',  n.  [F.  See 

DEMI-  ;  BATEAU. 1  Mil.  One  of 
two  parts  into  which  a  pontoon 
is  sometimes  divided.  Rare. 
dem'i-bath  .  n.  A  bath  for  the 
lower  part  of  the  body, 
dem'i-bom'bard,  n.  See  demi- 
dem'i-bri-gade',  n.  [Cf.  F.  demi- 
brigadei]  A  half,  or  email,  t>ri- 
gnde;  specif.,  a  regiment  of  three 
battalions  in  the  French  army 
(so  called  from  1793  to  1808). 
dem'i-ca7dence,  n.  Music.  A 
half  cadence. 

dem'i-can'non,  n.  Mil.  Antiq. 
A  kind  of  ordnance,  having  a 
bore  of  about  inches  and 
|  carrying  a  ball  weighing  from 
1  30  to  36  pounds,  but  varying  in 
i  length  and  caliber. 


2.  Law.  a  Formerly,  an  estate  or  land  of  which  the  owner 
is  in  possession,  including,  loosely,  all  an  owner’s  land 
except  that  which  is  held  of  him  by  freehold  tenants,  or, 
in  a  restricted  sense,  only  that  actually  occupied  by  the 
owner,  b  In  modern  usage,  a  lord’s  chief  manor  place, 
with  that  part  of  the  lands  belonging  thereto  which  has 
not  been  granted  out  in  tenancy  ;  a  house,  and  the  land 
adjoining,  kept  for  the  proprietor's  own  use. 

3.  Region  in  general ;  place  ;  district. 

4.  Property  ;  estate  ;  means.  Obs. 

demesne  of  the  crown.  =  crownland,  1.  —  d.  of  the  state, 
Eng.  Law ,  landed  property  belonging  to  the  state  or  nation. 

De-me'ter  (de-me'ter),  n.  [L.,  fr.  Gr.  Aiy/ot qrrjp.]  Gr.  Re- 
lig.  Goddess  of  the  fruitful  soil  and  of  the  operations  of 
agriculture  ;  hence,  goddess  of  the  fruitfulness  of  mankind 
and  guardian  of  civil  life,  esp.  of  marriage  ;  —  identified 
by  the  Romans  with  Ceres.  The  chief  importance  of  De¬ 
meter  was  in  connection  with  Persephone,  or  Kore,  the 
two  being  worshiped  throughout  Greece  as  the  “Great 
Goddesses”  (MeydAai  0e<u).  The  Eleusinian  Mysteries 
were  based  upon  a  myth,  variously  told,  but  in  effect  that, 
Hades  (Pluto)  having  carried  on  Persephone,  Demeter, 
after  disconsolate  search,  in  her  anger  and  despair,  made 
barren  the  earth,  until  it  was  arranged  that  Persephone 
should  spend  two  thirds  of  the  year  with  her.  See  Eleu¬ 
sinian,  Thesmophoria.  Triptolemus  ;  cf.  corn  spirit,  G^a, 
Great  Mother,  Haloa. 

dem'i-  (d8m'T- ;  the  accent  is  variable  in  the  compounds). 
[F.  demi -,  fr.  L.  dimidius  half  ;  di-  =  dis-  -f-  medius 
middle.  See  medium  ;  cf.  demy,  dimidiate.]  A  prefix, 
signifying  half.  Cf.  semi-.  In  combination  demi- usually 
denotes  :  (1)  A  size  or  extent  of  the  article  which  iB  mate¬ 
rially  less  than  that  of  the  standard  or  normal ;  as,  a  demi- 
cannon.  (2)  A  curtailed  or  shortened  form,  esp.  of  a  gar¬ 
ment;  as,  dnn  /train,  demiiobz.  (3)  A  value  which  is  one 
half ;  as,  a  r/em/groat.  (4)  A  grade  or  quality  inferior  to 
the  standard  or  normal  grade  ;  as,  a  rf^n/worsted  ;  hence, 
an  imperfect,  incomplete,  informal,  or  undeveloped  form ; 
as,  a  dem i cadence  in  music;  a  r/em/toilet.  (5)  Her.  Half, 
usually  the  upper  or  foremost  half,  as  when  divided  per 
fess.  In  coats  united  bv  dimidiation,  either  half  (usually 
the  dexter  half)  applied  to  the  partition  line  (per  pale) ; 
as,  a  dem  /-eagle,  a  mi-fleur-de-lis,  etc. 

dem'i-bas'tion  (dSm'T-bXs'clmn),  n.  [Cf.  F.  demi-bastion.'] 
Fort.  A  half  bastion,  consisting  of  one  face  and  one  flank. 
—  dem'i-bas'tioned  (-eh&nd),  a. 

dem'i  bras'sord  (-bras'drd),  dem'i-bras'sart  (-art),  n. 

[See  brassart.]  Medieval  Armor.  A  piece  of  plate  armor 
for  the  arm  from  the  shoulder  to  the  elbow,  worn  over  the 
coat  of  mail.  Cf.  demivambrace. 

dem'i-cap  o-nier',  dem'i-cap'o-niere'  (-kSp'o-ner'),  n. 
Also  dem  i  cap  on  nifere'  (  kXp'o-nyfir').  [F.  demicapon- 
tiiere.  See  demi- ;  caponier.]  Fort.  A  capouier  protected 
on,  and  firing  towards,  but  one  side. 

dem'i-god'  (dSm'T-g5d' ;  205),  n.  A  divine  or  semidivine 
being,  as  the  offspring  of  a  deity  and  a  mortal,  esteemed 
to  possess  less  authority  or  power  than  a  god  ;  an  inferior 
deity  ;  a  godling  or  a  hero.  Cf.  hero. 

dem'i  gorge'  (-g6rj'),  n.  [Cf.  F.  demi-gorge.]  Fort.  Half 
the  gorge,  or  entrance  into  a  bastion,  taken  from  the  angle 
of  the  flank  to  the  center  of  the  bastion.  See  bastion 
front,  Illust. 

dem'i  John  (-jon),  n.  [F.  dame-jeanne,  i.  e.,  Lady  Jane. 
See  dame,  Jane.]  A  glass  vessel  or  bottle  with  a  large 
body  and  small  neck,  usually  inclosed  in  wickerwork,  and 
commonly  holding  from  one  to  five  gallons.  Cf.  carboy. 

dem'i- lance'  (-Ians'),  n.  A  light  lance,  used  chiefly  in 
the  15th  and  16th  centuries  ;  also,  a  demilancer. 

dem'i  lane  er  (-laiUser),  n.  A  light  cavalryman  bearing  a 
demilance. 

de-mil'i-ta-rize  (de-mil'T-ta-riz),  v.  t.  Mil.  To  do  away 
with  the  military  organization  of ;  as,  to  demilitarize  a 
frontier  or  a  state.  —  de-mil  i- 
ta  ri-za'tion  (-rT-za'slmn),  n. 

dem'i-lune7  (dgm'T-lun'),  n. 

[F.  demi-June.]  1.  A  half- 
moon,  or  crescent. 

2.  Fort.  A  work  at  first  de¬ 
signed  to  defend  the  entrance 
to  a  fort,  and  of  crescent  or 
redan  shape  and  inside  the  line 
of  the  main  ditch,  but  later 
developed  into  the  ravelin 
(which  see). 

dem'i-lunes7  of  Hei'den-hain  (hi  '- 
den-hin)  [after  R.  P.  H.  Hei- 
denhain  (1834-97),  German 
physiologist],  Anal.,  small  crescentic  groups  of  granular, 


Section  through  salivary 
(mucous)  gland  of  a  dog. 
an  Demilunes;  b  b  Mucous 
Cells ;  c  c  Alveoli,  or  ter¬ 
minations  of  ducts.  Mag¬ 
nified 


dem'i-canton,  n.  [F.  demi- 
canton. ]  A  half  canton.  Three 
of  the  Swiss  cantons  are  divided 
each  into  two  sovereign  repub¬ 
lics  called  demicantons. 
dem  i-cas'tor,  n.  A  poor  qual¬ 
ity  of  castor,  or  beaver  fur  ;  aho, 
a  nat  made  of  it.  Obs. 
dem'i-ceint,  n.  [F.  demi-ceint.'] 
A  woman’s  girdle,  usually  hav¬ 
ing  metal  work  only  iu  front. 
Obs. 

dem'i-chamTron,  n.  Armor.  A 
kind  of  chamfron  covering  only 
the  upper  part  of  the  head, 
dem'l-cirtcle,  n.  [Cf.  F.  demi- 
cercle.]  1.  A  semicircle.  Rare. 
2.  An  instrument  for  measuring 
angles,  in  surveying,  etc.,  like  a 
protractor,  but  with  an  alidade, 
two  sets  of  sights,  and  a  com¬ 
pass.  Obs. 

dem  i-cir'cn-lar,  a.  Semicircu¬ 
lar.  [lized.  | 

dem  i-civ'i-lized,  a.  Semicivi-| 
dem'i-cross',  n.  Navig.  A  f 
shaped  instrument  for  taking 
altitudes  at  sea.  Obs. 
dem  i-cui-rass'  (dCnUY-kwY- 
ras'),  n.  Armor  A  partial  cui¬ 
rass;  esp.,  a  piece  covering  or  re¬ 
enforcing  the  breastplate  proper, 
dem'i-cul'ver-in.  n.  Alsndemi- 
culvering,  demiculverlin  Mil 
Antiq.  A  culverin  having  a  hore 
of  about  4i  inches,  andcarrving 
a  ball  of  from  9  to  13  pounds, 
denfi-de'i  fy,  v.  t.  See  demi-. 
dem'i-dev  ll.  n.  See  demi-. 
dem/i-di'tone/,  n.  Music.  A 
minor  third. 

dem'i-dog7,  n.  See  demi-. 


dem'i-dol  men,  n.  A  dolmen 
having  one  end  of  the  table 
stone  on  the  ground, 
dem  i-eq'ui-tant,  a.  See  demi-. 
dem'i-flounc  ing,  n.  See  demi-. 
dem'i-gal  o-nier',w.  [See  demi-; 
gallon .]  A  table  vessel  hold¬ 
ing  about  half  a  gallon.  Obs. 
dem'i-gaunt/let,  n.  Surg.  A 
bandage  for  the  hand  leaving 
the  fingers  exposed. 
dem'i-globe7,  n.  See  demi-. 
dem'i-god  dess,  n.,  Jem.  of 
demigod.  —  dem  1-god'dess- 
ship,  n. 

dem'i-grate.  v.  i.  [L.  denU- 
grare,-atum. ]  To  emigrate.  Obs. 
—  dem  i  ^ra'tion,  n.  Obs. 
dem'i-grif  fin.  v.  See  demi-. 
dern'i-groat7,  n.  Half  groat  Obs. 
dem'i-hag',  n.  Also  demi- 
hagbut.  cemihague.  demihake, 
demihaque.  [demi-  -f-  hag.  See 
hag  but.  J  A  small  variety  of 
hagbut- 

dem'i-hearse7,  n.  See  demi-. 
dem'i-b  )gs  head.  n.  See  demi- 
dem'i-is  land,  n  A  peninsula. 
Obs.  —  dem  i-is'land-er,  n.  Obs. 
dem'i-iambe\  n.  Armor.  A 
iambe  covering  the  front  of  the 
leg  only. 

de-mi7 -jonr'Cde-me'zhdor'),  n. 
[F.]  Twilight. 

dem'  -lan  dau,  /?.  A  landaulet. 
dem'l-li  on.  n.  See  pemi- 
||  de  mi-li'ti-bus  (de  mY-lYt'Y- 
Dfis)  [LL.]  Lit.,  concerning 
knights  ;  —  used  in  the  name  of 
a  statute  (1  Edw.  II.,  st.  1,  at¬ 
tributed  to  1307)*  also  called 
*•  Statute  for  knights,”  stating 


ale,  senate,  care,  am,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofa  ;  eve,  Svent,  end,  recent,  maker;  ici 

II  Foreign  Word.  f  Obsolete  Variant  o 


old  Abey  '-b,  5dd,  sMt,  connect; 

tMiibiued  with.  =  eQuaU. 


use,  unite,  ui  a,  up,  circus,  menu ; 
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DEMONIO 


deeply  staining  cells,  lying  between  the  clearer  cells  and 
the  basement  membrane  in  the  alveoli  of  mucous  glands. 
They  are  called  also  crescents  of  (fianuzzi. 
dem  i  lune7  (dSm'T-lun'),  a.  Semilunar,  or  crescent-shaped. 
dem'i-mark7  (-mark7),  n.  An  Anglo-Saxon  weight  and 
money  of  account  taken  in  Domesday  Book  to  be  6s.  8d. 
dem'l-monde  (d6m'T-m5nd  ;  de-me7m6Nd'),  n.  [F.  ;  demi 
4-  monde  world,  L.  mundus.]  Women  of  doubtful  repu¬ 
tation  ;  esp.,  kept  women;  loosely,  courtesans;  hence, 
the  class  of  society  to  which  such  women  belong.  The 
invention  of  the  word  demimonde  is  accredited  to  Alex¬ 
andre  Dumas  the  younger,  whose  comedy  “  Le  Demi¬ 
monde  ”  (1855)  depicts  the  class  of  society  he  intended  so 
to  designate,  namely  that  of  women  in  good  circumstances 
who  are  cut  off  from  virtuous  women  by  public  scandal, 
demi- par 'al-lel  (d6m7I-p5r'd-lel),  ?/.  [F.  demi -par allele.^ 

Mil.  In  siege  works,  a  trench  head  forming  a  place  of  arms 
between  the  two  parallels  nearest  to  the  enemy, 
dem'i  pique7  (d5m'T-pek7),  a.  [demi-  -f*  peak,  confused 
with  F.  pique  pike.]  Having  a  peak  of  about  half  the 
height  of  that  of  an  older  style  of  saddle  ;  —  said  of  a  war 
saddle  common  in  the  18th  century.  —  7i.  A  demipique 
saddle.  “  My  saddle  horse  and  the  demipique .”  Smollett. 
dem'i-rep7  (-r§p7),  n.  [Contr.  fr.  demi-reputation.']  A 
woman  of  doubtful  repute  ;  an  adventuress, 
dem'i  re-vet'ment  (-re-v6t'm?nt),  n.  Fort.  A  revetment 
of  a  rampart  carried  only  as  high  as  the  cover  in  front, 
de-mise'  (de-miz'),  n.  [F.  demettre ,  p.  p.  demis ,  demise ,  to 
put  away,  lay  down  ;  de-  (L.  de  or  dis-)  mettre  to  put, 
place,  lay,  fr.  L.  mittere  to  send.  See  mission  ;  cf.  dismiss, 
demit.]  1.  Law.  The  conveyance  of  an  estate,  usually  by 
will  or  lease,  either  in  fee,  for  life,  or  for  years. 

2.  Transfer  of  the  crown  or  sovereignty  to  a  successor,  as 
by  death  or  abdication.  When  Edward  IV.  was  driven 
from  his  throne  for  a  few  months  by  the  house  of  Lancaster, 
this  temporary  transfer  of  his  dignity  was  called  his  demise. 

3.  The  decease  of  a  royal  or  princely  person  ;  hence,  gran¬ 
diloquently,  the  death  of  any  person. 

4.  The  estate  transferred.  Obs.  or  R. 

Syn.  —  Decease,  departure.  See  death. 

demise  and  redemise,  a  conveyance  by  mutual  leases  made 
from  one  to  another  of  the  same  land, or  something  out  of  it. 
de-mise',  V.  t. ;  db-mised'  (-mlzd') ;  de-mis'ing  (-miz'tng). 

1.  Law.  To  convey,  as  an  estate,  by  will  or  lease  ;  esp.,  to 
lease.  The  use  of  the  word  demise  in  a  lease  implies  a 
covenant  of  quiet  enjoyment,  in  the  absence  of  a  contrary 
express  covenant. 

2.  To  transfer  or  transmit  by  succession  or  inheritance  ; 
—  used  esp.  of  such  transmission  of  sovereignty. 

3.  To  convey  ;  to  give.  Rare. 

His  soul  is  at  his  conception  demised  to  him.  Hammond. 
de  mise',  v.  i.  1.  To  pass  by  descent  or  bequest. 

2.  To  demise  the  sovereignty  ;  hence,  to  die.  Rare. 
de-miss'  (d£-mTs'),  a.  [L.  demissus ,  p.  p.  See  demit.] 

1.  Cast  down  ;  humble  ;  submissive.  Obs. 

He  down  descended  like  a  most  demiss 

And  abject  thrall.  Spenser. 

2.  Bot.  Depressed.  Rare. 

de-mls'slon  (de-mTsh'un),  n.  [L.  demissio,  fr.  demitlere. 

See  demit.]  Abasement;  degradation;  dejection.  Obs.  or R. 
de-mis'slon,  n.  [F.  demission,  fr.  demettre.  See  demise.] 
Act  of  demitting ;  relinquishment ;  resignation  or  abdica¬ 
tion.  “  Demission  of  sovereign  authority.”  If  Estrange. 

de-mi3'S0-ry  (de-mTs'o-rT),  a.  Of  or  pert,  to  demission, 
dem'i  suit'  (dSm'T-sut7),  n.  Armor.  A  suit  covering  only 
part  of  the  body,  as  one  without  protection  for  the  legs  be¬ 
low  the  thighs,  without  visor  to  the  helmet,  and  the  like, 
de-mit'  (de-inTt'),  v.  t.  ;  de-mit'ted  (-Sd) ;  de-mit'ting.  [Cf . 
F.  demettre.  See  demise.]  1.  To  dismiss  or  let  go.  Archaic. 
2.  To  resign  or  lay  down  (an  office,,  etc.).  Scot,  or  R. 

General  Conway  demitted  his  office.  Hume. 

de-mit',  v.  i.  To  relinquish  an  office  or  the  like ;  to 
resign;  — generally  implying  voluntary  action. 

Syn.  —  See  abdicate. 

de-mit',  n.  Act  of  demitting  ;  also,  a  letter,  certificate,  or 
the  like,  certifying  that  a  person  has  (honorably)  demitted, 
as  from  a  Masonic  lodge. 

de-mit',  v.  t.  [L.  demittere ,  demis  sum,  to  send  or  bring 
down,  to  lower  ;  de-\-mittere  to  send.  Cf.  demise.]  1.  To 
send,  or  let,  down;  lower.  Obs.  or  R. 

2.  To  humble  ;  lower.  Obs. 

||  de-mi'— tasse' (de-me'tas'  ;  E.  d<5m'T-tas7),  n.  [F.  ;  demi 
half  -|-  tasse  cup.]  A  small  cup  for,  or  of,  black  coffee, 
dem'i  tint'  (dSm'T-tTnt/),  n.  Fine  Arts.  Atone  intermedi¬ 
ate  between  high  light  and  deep  shade ;  a  medium  tone  ; 
also,  that  part  of  a  painting,  engraving,  or  the  like,  which 
exhibits  the  same  ;  —  called  also  half  tint. 
dem'i  urge  (dSm'T-firj ;  de'mt-),  n.  Also  de'mi-UT'gOS 
(de'mt-Qr'g5s ;  dSm7!-)  and  demi-ur'gU3  (-gws) ;  pi. 
demiurgi  (-ji).  [Gr.  STj/juovpyo?  a  worker  for  the  people, 
a  workman,  esp.  the  maker  of  the  world,  the  Creator ; 
$rnx(.os  belonging  to  the  people  (fr.  6*7/- to?  the  people)  -f- 
epyov  a  work.]  1.  In  some  of  the  Peloponnesian  states  of 
ancient  Greece,  a  magistrate  or  executive  officer. 

In  the  Achaean  League,  for  instance,  the  ten  demiurgi  were 
among  the  highest  officers  of  the  confederacy.  Diet,  of  Ant ig. 


the  value  of  a  knight’s  fee  as 
£20  per  annum,  and  recognizing 
the  prerogative  (abolished  by 
Hi  Car.  I.  c.  20)  of  the  king  to 
compel  vassals  to  enter  the 
knighthood  or  pay  a  fine, 
dem'i-luster,  -Ins  tre,  n.  See 

DEMI-. 

dem'i-man  .  n.  See  demi-. 
dem'i-men  ton-nifcre'  (dPm'Y- 
mCn'to-nyar'),  n.  [F.]  Armor. 
A  mentonniere  protecting  one 
side  only,  as  that  worn  in  just¬ 
ing  to  guard  the  left  side, 
dem  '  i-met  a-mor  '  pho-sis.  n. 
/ool.  Partial  metamorphosis.  R. 
dem'i-met/o-pe,  //.  An  incom¬ 
plete  metope,  as  sometimes  at 
the  corner  of  a  frieze, 
dem'i-mon'daine  (denUT-mfin'- 
dan  ;  F.  d5-me/mdN/d(*n'),  n. 
[F.]  A  woman  of  the  demi¬ 
monde. 

dem'i-na  tured,  a.  See  demi-. 

i)  de  mi'ni-mis  non  cu'rat  lex 
(mYn'Y-mYs).  [L.J  Law.  The 
law  takes  no  account  of  trifles  ; 
—  a  maxim  applicable  to  cases 
where  it  is  impracticable  for  the 
law  to  adjust  the  rights  of  parties 
according  to  trifling  changes  or 
difficulties,  as  in  case  of  allu¬ 


vion  in  the  change  of  a  stream’s 

banks,  or  parts  of  a  day  in  the 
ordinary  reckoning  of  time,  etc. 
(ide  ml-nu'ti-o  ca'pi  tls  (dem7I- 
nil'shl-d  kap'I-tYs).  [L.]  Rom. 

Law.  =  CAPITIS  DEM  INUTIO.  _ 
dem  i-os'tade,  n.  [OF.  demie 
ostade.]  A  kind  of  serge.  Obs. 
dem'i-os'tage.  1*  demi-ostadk. 
dem'i-ox',  //.  See  demi-. 
dem'i-par  cel,  n.  Half.  Obs. 
dem'i  paul'dron,  */.  Armor.  \ 
small  pauldron,  introduced  in 
the  15th  century, 
dem  i  pec'ti-nate,  a.  See  demi-. 
dem'i-pe-sade'.  n.  See  demi-. 
dem'i-pike\  n.  Mil.  A  half-pike, 
dem'i-pir  ou-ette' volt.  Man.  A 
half  turn  on  the  inner  hind  leg. 
dem'i-plac'ate./i.  [demi-  -F  plac¬ 
ate,  n.J  Armor.  A  piece  of  steel 
worn  over  the  coat  of  defense, 
dem'i  prem  iss,  n.  See  demi-. 
dem'i-pup  pet,  n.  See  demi-. 
dem  i-quad'ric,  n.  Math.  Either 
of  the  two  systems  of  lines  on  a 
quadric  surface, 
dem'i-qua  ver.w.  Music.  =  semi¬ 
quaver.  Rare.  [relief.  | 
dem'i-re-lief  .  Half  relief.  See| 
dem  i-re-iie'vo  (d5m7I-rMe'- 
vd).  Var.  of  demi-rilievo. 


2.  [cap.~\  Philos,  a  With  Plato,  the  creator  or  fashiouer  of 
the  world. 

Pluto  calls  them  rideasj  figuratively  .  .  .  Gods,  and  appears, 
in  speaking  of  the  World-Builder  (the  Demiurgos),  who  shapes 
all  things  for  good,  to  intend  the  idea  of  the  Good. 

Morris  (  Ueberwey ). 

b  With  some  Gnostics,  the  creator  or  fashioner  of  the 
material  world,  identified  with  the  Jehovah  of  the  Old 
Testament,  but  iuferior  to  the  supreme  God.  The  Demi¬ 
urge  was  sometimes  conceived  as  the  author  of  evil,  some¬ 
times  was  compared  to  the  Logos. 

dem'i  vam'brace  (d6m'T-v5m'bras),  n.  Plate  Armor.  A 
protection  for  the  outside  of  the  forearm  worn  over  the 
coat  of  mail.  Cf.  demibrassard. 

dem'i- volt  (-volt),  n.  Also  dem'i-volte.  [Cf.  F.  demi- 
vo!tr.~\  1.  Man.  A  half  vault  with  the  fore  legs  raised,  one 
of  the  seven  artificial  motions  of  a  horse. 

2.  Fencing.  A  half  turn. 

dem'i- wolf7  (-wdolf'),  n.  A  half  wolf ;  a  mongrel  dog, 
between  a  dog  and  a  wolf.  Shak. 

de  mo  bl  li-za'tlon  (de-mo'bT-lT-za'slum  ;  de-mbb'I-),  n. 
[Cf.  F.  demobilisation.  See  mobilization.]  Mil.  A  de¬ 
mobilizing  ;  change  from  a  war  footing  to  a  peace  footing, 
de-mo'bi-lize  (de-mo'bT-liz  ;  de-m5b'i-),t>.  t.  ;  -mo'bi-lized 
(- 1 1  z  d) ;  -mo'bi-liz'ing  (-l!z7Tng).  [Cf.  F.  dimobiliser.'] 
Mil.  To  disband,  or  dismiss  from  service  with  the  colors, 
as  troops  which  have  been  mobilized, 
de-moc'ra-cy  (de-mbk'ra-sT),  n.  ;  pi.  -cies  (-stz).  [F.  de¬ 
mocratic,  fr.  Gr.  6*7,uo*paTia ;  6*77x05  the  people  -j-  Kpareiv 
to  be  strong,  to  rule,  *paT05  strength.]  1.  Government 
by  the  people  ;  a' form  of  government  in  which  the  supreme 
power  is  retained"  by  the^'peopTfe  and  exercised  either  di¬ 
rectly,  or  indirectly  through  a  system  of  representation  and 
delegated  authority  periodically  renewed,  as  in  a  constitu¬ 
tional  representative  government,  or  republic.  Democracy 
is  loosely  used  of  governments  in  which  the  sovereign 
powers  are  exercised  by  all  the  people  or  a  large  num¬ 
ber  of  them,  or  specifically,  in  modern  use,  of  a  represent¬ 
ative  government  where  there  is  equality  of  rights  with¬ 
out  hereditary  or  arbitrary  differences  in  rank  or  privi¬ 
lege :  and  is  distinguished  from  aristocracy.  A  democracy 
in  which  all  the  population  participate  in  the  sovereignty 
is  theoretical,  smee  children  and  slaves  are  always  ex¬ 
cluded,  and  usually  women,  even  in  the  primitive  forms, 
such  as  the  Athenian  democracy,  where  the  governing 
powers  are  directly  exercised  by  the  assembled  people.  In 
modern  representative  democracies,  as  the  United  States 
and  France,  though  the  governing  body,,  that  is,  the  elec¬ 
torate,  is  a  minority  of  the  total  population,  the  principle 
on  which  the  government  is  based  is  popular  sovereignty, 
which  distinguishes  them  from  aristocracies. 

2.  A  community  or  state  so  governed. 

3-  Collectively,  the  people,  esp.  when  regarded  as  the 
source  of  government. 

4.  The  principle  or  system  of  government  by  the  people ; 
democratism. 

5.  [cap.~\  The  principles  and  policy  of  the  Democratic 
party,  so  called  ;  also,  that  party,  or  its  members.  U.  S. 

dem'O-crat  (dgin'o-krit),  n.  [Qi.¥.democrate.~\  1.  A11  ad¬ 
herent  or  advocate  of  democracy;  — opposed  to  aristocrat. 

2.  [cap.~\  A  member  of  the  Democratic  party.  U.  S. 

3.  A  light  uncovered  wagon  witli  two  or  more  seats.  U.  S. 
dem'O-crat'ic  (-krXt'Tk),  a.  [Gr.  6*7/xo*pari*65  :  cf.  F. 

democratique.']  1.  Pertaining  to  democracy  ;  favoring,  or 
based  upon  the  principles  of,  democracy ;  also,  befitting 
the  common  people  ;  —  opposed  to  aristocratic. 

2.  Designating  or  pertaining  to  a  political  party  called  dem¬ 
ocratic ,  esp.  the  Democratic  party  of  the  United  States. 
Democratic  party,  one  of  the  two  great  political  parties 
since  1828  in  the  United  States,  succeeding  the  Antifed¬ 
eralist,  or  Republican,  party,  of  which  it  had  formed  one 
wing  under  the  name  of  the  Democratic  Republicans.  It 
has  advocated  a  strict  construction  of  the  Constitution, 
sharp  limitation  of  the  powers  of  the  federal  government, 
and  a  broad  construction  of  the  reserved  rights  of  the 
States.  It  has  generally  pronounced  in  favor  of  a  low 
tariff,  practically  for  revenue  only.  I11  1896  its  platform 
declared  for  the  free  and  unlimited  coinage  of  silver  at  the 
ratio  of  sixteen  to  one,  and  in  1900  and  1904  it  especially 
opposed  the  retention  and  government  as  possessions  of 
the  United  States  of  the  Philippine  Islands,  Porto  Rico, 
and  Hawaii.  It  has  elected  as  President  :  Andrew  Jack- 
son,  1828,  1832;  Martin  Van  Buren,  1836 ;  James  K.  Polk, 
1844  ;  Franklin  Pierce,  1852 ;  James  Buchanan,  1856 ;  Grover 
Cleveland,  1884, 1892;  Woodrow  Wilson,  1912.  John  Tyler 
was  elected  Vice  President  by  the  Whigs,  but  acted  with 
the  Democrats  on  succeeding  W.  H.  Harrison  in  1841. 
dem  o  crat'i-cal  (dgm7o-kr£t'T-k&l),  a.  Democratic, 
do  moc'ra-tism  (de-m<5k'rd-tTz’m),  n.  Theory  or  system 
of  democracy.  —  de-moc'ra-tist  (-tist),  n.  Rare. 
de-moc'ra-tize  (-tiz),  v.  I.  A-  i.  [Cf.  F.  democratiser.]  To 
render,  or  to  become,  democratic,  as  in  government  or 
policy.  —  de-moc  ra-ti  za'tion  (-tt-za'shftn  ;  -ti-za'-),  n. 
de  mo  gen'ic  (de'mo-jSn'Tk),  a.  [Gr.  6*77x05  the  people  -f- 
- genic. ]  Sociology.  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  characterized  by, 
the  development  of  democratic  states. 

The  chief  characteristic  of  societies  that  have  passed  beyond 
the  ethnogenic  stage  is  a  thorough  subordination  of  the  social 
composition  to  the  social  constitution.  .  .  .  Societies  of  this 


dem'i-rhumb/,  n.  A  halfway 
point  between  rhumbs  on  the 
compass  card.  Obs.  or  R. 
dem  i-ri-lie'vo  (dCnVl-rP-lya'- 
vo),  u.  Half  relief.  See  relief. 
dem'i-robe',  */.  See  demi-. 
de-mis'a-ble  (dr-mlz'd-b’l),  a. 
See  -a  a  le.  —  de-mis/a-bil'i-ty 
(-bTl'T-tt),  u. 

dem'i-sang'  (dPm'Y-9angO,  w. 
[F.J  Law.  Half-blood, 
dem'i-sea  son,  a.  Intermediate 
in  style  between  the  past  and  the 
connng  season;  —  said  of  cos¬ 
tume. 

dem'i-sem'i,  a.  [See  demi-; 

semi-.]  Half  of  half. 

dem  i-8em'i-qua  ver,  n.  Music. 

A  thirty-second  note. 

dem  i-sera'i-tone,  [demi-  -f 

semitone.']  Music.  A  quarter 

tone.  Rare. 

dem'i-sheath/,  n.  Zool.  A  half 
sheath  ;  one  of  the  external  pair 
of  set®  protecting  the  ovipositor 
of  certain  insects, 
de-mi  -solde'  (dS-me'sftld'),  n. 
F.j  Half  pay.  [RareA 

em'i-sphere  ,  a.  A  hemisphere.! 
de-mis'sion-a-ry  (df-mtsh'an- 
ft-rt),  a.  1.  Pertaining  to  trans¬ 
fer  or  conveyance. 


2.  Tending  to  lower,  depress,  or 
degrade. 

de-mis ' sive.  a.  [See  demit.)  = 
demiss.  R.—  de-mis 'sive-ly.  ad v. 
de-miss 'ly,  adv.  of  demiss.  R. 
de-miss 'ness,  >1.  See -ness. 
demister.  +  dempster. 
dem'i-toi'let,  n.  Dress  more  or 
less  elaborate,  but  less  so  than 
full  dress.  [tone.  Rare.  | 

dem'i-tone'.  w.  Music.  —  semi-I 
dem'i-train  ,  n.  See  demi-. 
dem  i-ur'geous  (denFY-flr'ji/s  ; 
de/mY-),  a.  Demiurgic.  Rare. 
dom  i-ur'gic  (-Or'jtk),  dem  l- 
ur'gi-cal  (-jY-ktfl),  a.  [Gr.  81 yxi- 
<  vpyiKOs.]  Pertaining  to,  or  of 
the  nature  of,  a  demiurge  ;  form¬ 
ative  ;  creative.  —  dem'i-ur'gi- 
cal-lv.  adv. 

dem;i-ur'gism(-jYz’m),  n.  Belief 
in,  or  philosophy  of,  a  demiurge, 
dem'i-vill',  n.  Eng.  Hist.  A 
half  vill.  Rare. 
dem-ni'tion  (d'm-nYsh'an),  n. 
tf  in  ter  j.  Euphemism  for  dam¬ 
nation,  esp.  ns  a  minced  oath,  as 
in  demnihon  bowwows. 
dem  o-cra'tian  (dP  m7fi-kra'- 
s Ivin),  a.  Democratic.  —  //.  A 
democrat. 


Demoiselle,  2 

( Anthropoides  virgo). 


character  are  demogenic.  They  generate  and  incorporate  great 
populations,  which  tend  to  become  democratic  in  spirit  and  or¬ 
ganization.  F.  It.  Giddingt. 

De  mo  gor'gon  (de'mo-gSr'gtfn  ;  dSm7o-),  n.  [First  men¬ 
tioned  by  Lutatius,  or  Laetantius  Placidus,  the  scholiast 
on  Statius,  peril,  fr.  Gr.  baiputv  god,  deity  -j-  yopyo<;  fierce, 
terrible.]  Myth.  A  mysterious,  terrible,  and  evil  divin¬ 
ity,  commanding  the  spirits  of  the  lower  world,  and  ap¬ 
pearing  in  medieval  literature  as  a  demon  of  magic  or  as 
a  primordial  creative  power  (cf.  demiurge,  2  b,  Gorgon). 
do  mog'ra  phy  (de-mbg'rd-fT),  n.  [Gr.  Srj/uo?  the  people 
-J-  -graphy.~\  The  statistical  study  of  populations,  as  to 
births,  marriages,  mortality,  health,  etc.  ;  —  usually  rer 
stricted  to  physical  conditions  or  vital  statistics,  though 
sometimes  applied  to  studies  of  moral  and  intellectual 
conditions  also.  —  de-mog'ra-pher  (-fer),  n.  —  de  mo¬ 
graphic  (de7mo-gr5f'Ik),  a  —  de  mo-graph'i-cal-ly ,  adv. 
de'moid  (de'moid),  a .  [Gr.  firpxo?  the  common  people  -f- 
-oid.]  Paleon.  Common  or  abundant,  esp.  in  a  given 
geological  formation  ;  as,  a  demoid  species, 
dem  oi  selle' (dem7wa-z61'),  7i.  [F.  See  damsel.]  1.  (F. 
de-mwa/zSl').  A  young  lady;  a  damsel. 

2  The  N  umidian  crane  ( Anthropoides 
virgo),  a  crane  of  rather  small  size, 
with  long  flowing  secondaries  and 
breast  feathers,  and  white  plumes  be¬ 
hind  the  eyes.  It  is  found  in  Asia, 

North  Africa,  and  southeast  Europe. 

3.  Any  of  numerous  slender-bodied 
dragon  flies  of  Agrion ,  Calopteryx, 
and  allied  genera.  They  hold  their 
wings  vertically  when  at  rest. 

4.  a  Any  of  various  pomacentroid 
fishes,  as  the  cow-pilot,  b  The  tiger 
shark. 

De  Moi'vre’s  the'o  rem  de  mwa'- 
v’rz).  Math.  The  analytical  theorem 
expressed  by  the  equation  (cos  x  +  i  sin  x)n  =  cos  nx  -4- 
i  sin  nx,  where  i  =  «/  —  1 ;  —  so  called  from  the  French- 
English  mathematician  A.  de  Moivre  (1667-1754). 
de-mol'ish  (de-mbl'Tsh),  v.  t. ;  de-mol'ished  (-Tsht) ;  db- 
mol'ish-ing.  [F.  dSmolir,  fr.  L.  demoliri ,  p.  p.  demolitus; 
de  -f-  tnoliri  to  set  a  thing  in  motion,  to  work,  construct, 
from  moles  a  huge  mass  or  structure.  See  mole  a  mound  ; 
2d  -ish.]  To  throw  or  pull  down  ;  to  raze  ;  to  destroy  the 
fabric  of  ;  to  pull  to  pieces ;  hence,  to  ruin  ;  destroy. 

I  expected  the  fabric  of  my  book  would  long  since  have  been 
demolished ,  and  laid  even  with  the  ground.  Tillotson. 

Syn.  —  See  destroy. 

dem  o-li'tlon  (dSm'o-lTsh'wn),  n.  [L.  demolitio,  fr.  demo¬ 
liri:  cf.  F.  demolition.  See  demolish.]  Act  of  demolish¬ 
ing  ;  destruction  ;  utter  overthrow  ;  —  opposed  to  con¬ 
struction  ;  also,  formerly,  pi.,  ruins  ;  remains, 
de'mon  (de'mtfn),  n.  [L.  daemon  a  spirit,  an  evil  spirit,  fr. 
Gr.  Saipuiv  a  divinity  ;  of  uncertain  origin.]  1.  A  spiritual 
or  supernatural  being  or  power  holding  a  place  between  men 
and  deities,  seldom  in  Greek  mythology  conceived  as  having 
a  well-defined  personality;  specif.,  a  tutelar  or  guardian 
divinity  or  spirit  of  less  rank  than  a  god  ;  hence,  a  familiar 
spirit  or  genius  ;  as,  the  demon  of  Socrates.  Cf.  genius. 

In  this  sense,  and  esp.  in  reference  to  Greek  thought, 
the  forms  daimon  and  daemon  (pi.  daimones  [di'mo-nez] 
or  d.*:mone8  [de'mo-nez])  are  often  preferred  to  avoid  the 
implication  ot  a  necessarily  evil  or  malevolent  nature. 

Two  attendant  dsernones  were  [anciently]  assumed  for  every 
one  ;  but  this  feeling  was  not  universal,  both  good  and  evil  be¬ 
ing  regarded  as  emanating  at  different  times  from  the  same 
daemon.  Diet,  of  Antiq. 

2.  [Cf.  L.  doemonium ,  Gr.  Saijioi/iov,  neut.  of  cat/Aovtc?  of 
a  divinity,  fr.  6ai/ucoi/.]  A11  evil  spirit;  a  devil;  — often 
applied  to  persons,  personified  passions,  etc. 

That  same  demon  that  hath  gulled  thee  thus.  Shak. 
de-mon  e-tl  za'tion  (de-mbn'e-tT-za'shfm  ;  de-mfin7-  ;  -tl- 
za'shwn  ;  277),  n.  [Cf.  F.  demonetisation.’]  Act  of  demone¬ 
tizing,  or  state  of  being  demonetized. 

The  discontinuance  by  a  government  of  the  use  of  a  coin,  and 
its  official  withdrawal  from  circulation,  are  known  as  its^  de¬ 
monetization.  Diet,  of  Pol.  Econ. 

de-mon'e-tize  (d#-m5n'e-tlz ;  de-mun'-),  v.  t. ;  -tized 
(-tizd) ;  -tiz7ing  (-tiz7Tng).  [Cf.  F.  demonStiser.']  To  de¬ 
prive  of  standard  value  as  money, 
de  mo'ni-ac  (de-mo'nT-8k)  )  a.  [L.  daemo- 

de  mo  ni'a  cal  (de7mo-nI'd-kal ;  dSm7o-)  j  niacus,tr.  dae¬ 
mon  ;  cf.  F.  demoniaque.  See  demon.]  1.  Influenced  or 
produced  by  a  demou  ;  possessed  by  an  evil  spirit.  “  De¬ 
moniac  frenzy.”  Milton. 

2.  Pert,  to,  or  characteristic  of,  a  demon;  devilish;  demonic. 

Sarcastic,  demoniacal  laughter.  Thackeray. 

Syn.  —  See  fiendish. 

de  mo'ni  ac  (de-mo'uT-5k),  n.  One  supposedly  possessed 
by  an  evil  spirit. 

de-mo'ni-an  (-#n),  a.  Of,  relating  to,  or  having  the  nature 
of,  a  demon.  Rare.  “  Demonian  spirits.”  Milton 

de  mon'ic  (de-m5u'Tk),  a.  [L.  daemonicus,  Gr.  6at/xo- 
Fi/cos.]  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  of  the  nature  of,  a  demon  or 
demons.  “  Demonic  ambushes.”  Lowell. 

GUP*  This  word  is  usually  spelt  daemonic  when  referring 

to  a  tutelary  spirit  or  genius. 

Syn.  —  See  fiendish.  


dem  o-crat'i-cal-ly,  adv.  of  dem¬ 

ocratic,  democratical. 
dem  o-crat'i-fi  a-ble  (d?m/fi- 
krat'i-fY'd-b’l),  a.  Convertible 
into  a  democrat.  Rare. 
de-moc'ra-ty.  +  democracy. 
De-mo^ri-te'an  (dt-mSk^Y-te'- 
dn),  a.  Of,  pert,  to,  or  in  the 
manner  of,  Democritus  (the 
••  laughing  philosopher  ” )  or  his 
theories,  esp.  his  atomic  theory. 
—Also,  Obs.,  Dem  o-crit'i-cal.  a. 
Dem'o-dex,  n.  [NL.  ;  Gr.  6*7/105 
fat  +  6>7£  worm.]  Zool.  The  ge¬ 
nus  containing  the  face  mite.  — 
dem  o-de'cic  (-de'sYk).  a. 
De-mod'o-cus  (df-mQd'o-kws),  n. 

L.,  fr.  Gr.  £*77x060*05.]  1.  In 

Tomer’s  “Odyssey,”  the  bard  of 
Alcinoiis,  king  of  the  Ph«a- 
cians,  whose  songs  charmed 
Ulysses  and  his  companions 
while  at  Alcinoiis’s  court. 

2.  In  Vergil’s  ^Eneid.  a  Trojan 
chieftain,  companion  of  yEneas. 
||  de-moi  selle'  d’hon  neur'  (dS- 
mwa/z?l'  d<Vnur').  [F.]  =  fillk 
d’honnkir.  [molishes.) 

de-mol'ish  er,  *?.  One  that  de-| 
de-mol'ish-ment.  //.  (  Cf.  F.  d e* 1- 
molissement.)  Demolition.  Rare. 


de-mol'isht.  Demolished.  R.  S. 

dem  o-’i'tion-a-ry,  a.  Of  or  per¬ 
taining  to  demolition.  Rare. 
dem/o-li'tion-ist.  n.  See  -ist. 
de-mol'o-gy  (d  f-m  8  K0-j  Y),  n. 
[Gr.  6*j/u.05  the  people  -I-  -logy.] 
The  science  of  social  or  collec¬ 
tive  human  activities, 
demon.  Abbr.  Demonstrative, 
demon-,  See  demono-. 
de'mon-ess,  n.,  fern,  of  demon*. 
de'mo-ni'a-cal-ly,  adv.  of  demo¬ 
niac,  demoniacal. 
de  mo-nira-ci8m  (d  e'm  6-n  Y'A- 
sYz’m),  n.  State  of  being  demo¬ 
niac  ;  practices  of  demoniacs, 
de  mo-ni'a-cle,  n.  [OF.]  Demo¬ 
niac.  Obs. 

de-mo'ni-al,n.  Demonian.  Ra re. 
de-mo'ni-an  ism  C-Yz’m),  */.  De¬ 
moniac  possession  or  belief  in  it. 
de-mo'ni-ast,  n.  One  who  has 
dealings  with  a  demon, 
de-mon'i-cal  (dt-mbn'Y-kdl),  a. 
Demoniac. 

de-mon'i-fuge  (-filj),  r>.  [demon 
+  L.fuyai v  to  put  to  flight.]  A 
charm,  spell,  or  the  like,  against 
demons. 

II  de-mo'nio  (da-m5'ny5),  n. 
[Sp.]  A  demon. 


food,  foot;  out,  oil ;  chair  ;  go  ;  sing,  iqk  ;  *feen,  thin  ;  nature,  verdure  (250) ;  K  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144) ;  boN ;  yet ;  zh_z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Quid*. 

Full  explanations  of  Abbreviations,  .Signs,  etc.,  immediately  precede  the  4  oeabulary. 
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de'mon-ism  (de'mtfn-Tz’m),  n.  [Cf.  F.  d&monisme.]  Be¬ 
lief  in  demons  ;  also,  demonology. 

The  established  theology  of  the  heathen  world  .  .  .  rested  upon 
the  basis  of  demonism.  Former, 

de'mon  ist,  n.  A  believer  in,  or  worshiper  of,  demons, 
de'mon-ize  (-Iz),  v.  t. ;  de'mon-ized  (-Izd) ;  de'mon-iz'ing 
(-iz'Tng).  [Cf.  LL.  daemonizare  to  be  possessed  by  a  de¬ 
mon,  Gr.  baipovi^eodai.]  1.  To  convert  into  a  demon  ;  to 
infuse  the  principles  or  fury  of  a  demon  into ;  to  imbue 
with  demonic  life  or  power. 

2.  To  control  or  possess  by  a  demon, 
de'mo-no  (de'ino-no-),  demon-.  Combining  form  of  Greek 
bn.lp.ov,  baipovos,  demon. 

de  mon-ol'a-ter,  de'mon-ol'a-tor  (de'mfoi-Sl'd-ter),  n.  A 
demon  worshiper. 

demon-ol'a-trous  (-trws),  a.  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  of  the 
nature  of,  demouolatry  ;  given  to  demouolatry.  — de  mon- 
ol'a-trous  ly,  adv. 

de  mon  ol'a-try  (-trT),  n.  [demono-  -f-  - lairy .]  Worship 
of  ghosts,  spirits,  and  demonic  powers.  Such  worship  usu¬ 
ally  takes  the  form  of  magic  rites  of  propitiation  or  aver¬ 
sion  and  rests  upon  no  clear  distinction  of  good  and  evil 
beings.  Cf.  chthonian. 

de  mon-o-log'ic  (-$-l5j'Tk),  de  mon  0  log'i  cal  (-T-kftl),  a. 
[Cf.  F.  dimonolugique.l  Of  or  pertaining  to  demonology. 

—  de  mon  0  log'i  cal-iy,  adv. 

de  mon-ol'o-gy  (-jT),  n.  [demono-  -f-  -logy :  cf.  F.  dbno- 
nologie.]  The  branch  of  learning  concerned  with  demons, 
or  the  description  of  popular  beliefs  in  demons  ;  also,  belief 
in  or  theory  of  demons.  —  de'mon-ol'o-gist  (-ol'6-jTst),  n. 

The  study  of  demonology  also  brings  into  view  the  tendency 
of  hostile  religions  to  degrade  into  evil  demons  the  deities  of  a 
rival  faith.  ...  So  the  evil  beings  recognized  in  the  folklore  of 
Christendom  are  many  of  them  the  nature  spirits,  Lares,  and 
other  deities  of  the  earlier  heathendom.  Encyc.  Brit. 

de'mon-o-ma'ni-a  (d5'm#n-6-ma'nY-d),  n.  [ demono -  -f- 

mania .]  Med.  A  form  of  madness  in  which  the  patient 
conceives  himself  possessed  of  devils. 
de/mon-0-phO'bl-a  (-fo'bT-d),  n.  [NL. ;  demono-  -j-  -pho¬ 
bia.]  Med.  Morbid  fear  of  evil  spirits, 
demon  star.  Algol. 

de-monstra-bil'i-ty  (de-mbu'strd-bTl'T-tT),  n.  The  quality 
of  being  demonstrable. 

de-mon'stra  bio  (de-mbn'strd-b’l),  a.  [L.  demonstrabilis : 
cf.  OF.  demonstrable ,  F.  demontrable .]  1.  Capable  of  be¬ 

ing  demonstrated. 

2.  Apparent;  evident.  Obs.  Shak. 

— de  mon'atra-ble-ness,  n._— de-mon'stra  bly(-blt),  adv. 

dem'on-strate  (dSm'fln-strat ;  de-inSn'strat ;  277  :  see 
-ate),  v.  t. ;  dem'on-strat'ed  (-strat'Sd)  ;  dem'on-strat'- 
EsG  (-strat'Yng).  [L.  demon  stratus ,  p.  p.  of  demonstrate 
to  demonstrate  ;  de  -}-  monstrare  to  show'.  See  monster.] 

1.  To  point  out  ;  portray;  exhibit.  Obs. 

2  To  show,  or  make  evident,  by  reasoning  or  proof;  to 
prove  ;  to  establish  beyond  possibility  of  doubt. 

We  cannot  demonstrate  these  things  so  as  to  ehow  that  the  con¬ 
trary  often  involves  a  contradiction.  Tillotson. 

3.  To  manifest ;  show;  as,  to  demonstrate  valor.  Obs. 

4.  To  exhibit  by  way  of  proof  or  example ;  as :  a  To  il¬ 
lustrate  by  specimens,  experiments,  or  operations,  as  in 
teaching  ;  as,  to  demonstrate  anatomy,  b  To  show  publicly 
the  special  value  or  merits  of  (a  food,  household  or  toilet 
article,  etc.)  with  a  view  to  its  introduction  or  sale. 

5.  To  show  demonstratively,  as  one’s  feelings.  Rare. 
dem'on-strate,  v.  i.  To  make  a  demonstration,  esp.  a  mili¬ 
tary  demonstration ;  also,  to  teach  by  demonstrations. 

dem  on-stra'tion  (-stra'sliMn),  7i.  [L.  demonstrai io :  cf.  F. 
demonstration .]  1.  A  demonstrating ;  proof  ;  also,  a  proof, 
as  a  series  of  arguments  or  a  piece  of  indubitable  evidence. 
A  direct,  or  positive,  demonstration,  Logic  &  Math .,  is  one  in 
which  the  conclusion  is  the  immediate  sequence  of  reason¬ 
ing  from  axiomatic  or  established  premises;  —  opp.  to  Indi¬ 
rect,  or  negative,  demonstration  (called  also  reauefio  ail  absur- 
dum ),  in  which  the  conclusion  is  an  inference  from  the  dem¬ 
onstration  that  any  other  hypothesis  must  be  incorrect. 

Those  intervening  ideas  which  serve  to  show  the  agreement  of 
any  two  others  are  called  “  proofs  ;  ”  and  where  the  agreement 
or  disagreement  is  by  this  means  plainly  and  clearly  perceived, 
it  is  called  demonstration.  Locke. 

2.  An  expression,  as  of  the  feelings,  by  outward  signs  ;  a 
manifestation  ;  a  show.  “ Demonstration  of  grief.”  Shak. 

Loyal  demonstrations  toward  the  prince.  Prescott. 

3.  An  exhibition  or  public  display  by  way  of  proof,  exam¬ 
ple,  or  instruction ;  esp.,  an  exhibition  of  specimens  and 
performance  of  experiments  or  operations,  as  in  anatomy. 

4.  Mil.  An  exhibition  of  force,  or  a  movement  indicating 
an  attack,  as  to  show  readiness  for  war  if  necessary,  or,  in 
battle,  to  divert  attention  from  the  real  point  of  attack. 

5.  A  procession,  mass  meeting,  or  the  like,  to  manifest  in¬ 
terest  or  sympathy  in  some  public  matter. 

6.  Math.  A  course  of  reasoning  showing  that  a  certain  re¬ 
sult  is  a  necessary  consequence  of  assumed  premises,  — 
these  premises  being  definitions,  axioms,  postulates,  and 
previously  established  propositions. 

7.  That  which  demonstrates  ;  an  indication  ;  a  sign.  Obs. 
8-  Rom.  Law.  See  formula. 

Syn.  —  See  proof. 

de-mon'stra-tive  (de-mbn'strd-tTv),  a.  [F.  demonstrate , 
L.  demonstrative.]  1.  Of  the  nature  of  demonstration,  or 
tending  to  demonstrate;  making  evident;  exhibiting  clearly 
or  conclusively.  “  Demonstrative  figures.”  Dryden. 

2.  a  Gram.  Serving  to  designate  or  point  out  the  thing  re¬ 
ferred  to  or  intended  ;  as,  a  demonstrative  root,  one  having 
designative  force,  such  as  the  t-  in  Skr.  tat,  Gr.  to,  Tore,  L. 
tarn ,  tunc,  which  became  th  in  Eng.  the,  then,  b  Rhet. 
Epideictic.  Obs.  or  R.  Blair. 


3.  Expressing,  or  apt  to  express,  much  ;  given  to  display¬ 
ing  feeling  or  sentiment ;  as,  a  demonstrative  nature, 
demonstrative  legacy,  a  legacy  made  payable  out  of  a  desig¬ 
nated  fund  or  asset.  See  legacy.  —  d.  pronoun  or  adjective, 
Gram.,  one  distinctly  designating  that  to  which  it  refers, 
as  this,  that ;  Lat.  hie,  isle,  ille,  etc. 

—  de-mon'stra-tive-ly,  adv.—  de-mon'stra-tive-ness,  n. 
de  mon'stra-tive(de-m5n'strd-tTv),  n.  Gram.  A  word  hav¬ 
ing  a  demonstrative  function,  as  a  demonstrative  pronoun, 
dem'on  Stra  tor  (dihn'dn-stra'ter),  71.  [L.  :  cf.  F.  demon- 

strateur .]  One  who  makes  or  joins  in  a  demonstration  ; 
one  who  demonstrates ;  as  :  a  A  teacher,  as  in  a  medical 
school  or  college,  whose  duty  consists  in  the  demonstration 
of  dissections,  anatomical  preparations,  etc.  b  Com.  One 
who  exhibits  to  the  public  the  merits  or  operation  of  some¬ 
thing,  as  a  machine  or  food  product  on  sale, 
de-mon'stra-to-ry  (de-mSu'strd-to-n),  a.  Tending  to  dem¬ 
onstrate;  demonstrative. 

de-moral-i-za'ticn  (de-mbr'ai-T-za'shfin ;  -i-za'slmn),  n. 
*[Cf.  F.  demoralisation.']  Act  of  demoralizing,  or  state  of 
being  demoralized. 

de-mor'al-ize  (de-in5r'al-Iz),  ?•.  t.  ;  de-mor'al-ized  (-izd)  ; 
de-mor'al-iz'ing  (-Iz'Ing).  [F.  demoralise r;  de-  (L.  dis-  or 
de)  -f-  moraliser.  See  moralize.]  1.  To  corrupt  or  under¬ 
mine  in  morals  or  moral  principle ;  to  pervert  or  deprave. 
The  demoralizing  example  of  profligate  power.  Walsh. 

2.  To  destroy  the  morals  of ;  to  weaken  or  render  untrust¬ 
worthy  in  discipline,  efficiency,  spirit,  or  the  like. 

The  vices  of  the  nobility  had  demoralized  the  army.  Bancroft. 

3.  Hence,  to  cast  into  disorder  or  confusion. 

De  Mor'gail’s  the'O-rem  (de  mbr'ganzb  Symbolic  Logic. 
The  facts  that  the  negative  of  the  sum  of  two  classes 
equals  the  product  of  their  negatives,  and  the  negative 
of  their  product  equals  the  sum  of  their  negatives ;  — so 
called  after  A.  De  Morgan,  English  mathematician  (1806-71). 
de'mos  (de'm5s),  n. ;  pi.  demi  (-ml).  [L.,  fr.  Gr.  Sfipos.] 

1.  A  deme. 

2 .  The  commons  or  commonalty  of  an  ancient  Greek  state  ; 
hence,  the  common  people ;  the  populace. 

Celtic  Demos  rose  a  Demon,  shriek’d  and  slaked  the  light  with 
blood.  lennyson. 

3.  Social.  A  social  group  regarded  from  the  political  rather 
than  the  ethnical  standpoint. 

Dem  os  thcn'ic  (dgm'os-thSn'ik  ;  de'mbs-),  a.  [L.  Demo- 
sthenicus,  Gr.  At -j/u/joftevifcds.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Athe¬ 
nian  orator  Demosthenes  (384-322  B.  c.J,  or  like  or  charac¬ 
teristic  of  his  oratory,  which  from  ancient  times  has  been 
regarded  as  the  model  of  impassioned  reasoning,  both  from 
the  power  and  finish  of  its  style,  and  from  the  high  patriot¬ 
ism  to  which  it  gives  expression. 

de-mote'  (de-mot'),  v.  t.:  -mot'ed  (-mot'gd);  -mot'ing  (-mot'- 
Tug).  [de-  -j-  mote,  as  in  promote;  cf.  L.  demovere  to  re¬ 
move.]  To  reduce  to  a  lower  grade,  as  in  school ;  —  opposed 
to  promote.  Colloq.  —  de-mo'tion  (-mo'sh&n),  7i.  Colloq. 
de  mot'ic  (de-m5t'Tk),  a.  [Gr.  617x071*05,  fr.  brji U05  the 
people:  cf.  F.  demotique.]  1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the 
people  ;  popular  ;  common. 

2.  Archveol.  Designating,  or  pertaining  to,  a  simplified 
form  of  the  hieratic  character,  used  in  Egypt  after  the 
6th  or  7th  century  before  Christ,  for  books,  deeds,  and 
other  such  writings  ;  —  called  also  epistolographic  or  en¬ 
chorial.  Cf.  HIERATIC. 

The  demotic  .  .  .  has  lost  all  relies  of  a  pictorial  character, 
being  composed  of  a  limited,  though  large  and  unwieldy,  num¬ 
ber  of  arbitrary  signs,  chiefly  phonetic.  W.  D.  Whitney. 

3.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  demos  or  its  activities. 

Ethnical  societies  are  genetic  aggregations  :  a  real  or  fictitious 

blood  kinship  is  their  chief  social  bond.  Demotic  societies  are 
congregate  associations.  They  are  groups  of  people  that  are 
bound  together  by  habitual  intercourse,  mutual  interests,  and 
cooperation,  with  little  or  no  regard  to  origins  or  to  genetic  rela¬ 
tionships.  F.  It.  Biddings. 

de-mot'iCS  <  de-m5t'Tks),  n.  The  department  of  knowledge 
relative  to  the  care  and  culture  of  the  people  ;  sociology 
in  its  broadest  sense  ;  —  used  in  library  cataloguing, 
de-mulce'  (de-nmls'),  v.  t.  [L.  demulcere;  de  -}-  mxdcere 
to  stroke,  soothe.]  To  soothe;  mollify;  soften.  Rare. 
de  mul'cent  (de-mul'sent),  a.  [L.  demulcent ,  p.  pr.  of 
demulcere.]  Softening  ;  mollifying  ;  soothing  ;  assuasive. 
de-mul'cent,  7i.  Med.  A  substance,  usually  of  a  muci¬ 
laginous  or  oily  nature,  capable  of  soothing  an  inflamed  or 
abraded  mucous  membrane,  or  protecting  it  from  irrita¬ 
tion.  Gum-arabic,  glycerin,  olive  oil,  etc.,  are  demulcents, 
de  mur'  (de-mfir'),  v.  i.  ;  de-murred'  (-mtird') ;  de-mur'- 
ring.  [OF.  demurer,  demorer,  demourer,  to  linger,  stay, 
F.  dt7neurer,  fr.  L.  demorari ;  de  -f-  morari  to  delay, 
tarry,  stay,  mora  delay.]  1.  To  linger;  stay;  tarry.  Obs. 
Yet  durst  they  not  demur  nor  abide  upon  the  camp.  Nicolls. 

2.  To  suspend  proceedings  or  judgment  in  view  of  a  doubt 
or  difficulty  ;  to  put  off  the  determination  or  conclusion  of 
an  affair  ;  to  delay  ;  hesitate.  Obs.  or  R. 

3.  To  scruple  or  object ;  to  take  exception. 

4.  Law.  To  interpose  a  demurrer.  See  demurrer,  2. 

Syn.  —  See  hesitate. 

de  mur',  v.  t.  1.  To  cause  delay  to;  to  put  off  ;  nlso,  to  sus¬ 
pend  judgment  concerning  ;  to  doubt  or  hesitate  about.  Obs. 
2.  To  object  to.  Rare. 

de-mur',  n.  [OF.  demor,  demore,  stay,  delay.  See  demur, 
v.  ?.]  1.  Delay;  also,  residence  ;  stay.  Obs.  or  R. 

2.  Pause;  irresolution  ;  hesitation  ;  suspense  of  decision 

or  action.  Obs.  or  R.  Ijamb. 

3.  Act  of  objecting  or  taking  exception  ;  objection  ;  scruple. 

All  my  demurs  but  double  his  attacks.  Pope. 

4.  Law.  A  demurrer.  Obs.  or  R. 

de-mure'  (dS-mur'),  a.  [From  ME.  meur,  OF.  incur,  F. 
mur,  mature,  ripe,  L.  maturus  (see  mature).  The  first 


syllable  is  not  clear  ;  perh.  it  came  from  a  preceding  de  in 
a  French  phrase.]  1.  Of  sober  or  serious  mien  ;  composed 
and  decorous  in  bearing  ;  of  modest  look  ;  staid;  grave. 

Sober,  steadfast,  mid  demure.  Milton. 

Nan  was  very  much  delighted  in  her  demure  way.  W.  Black. 
2.  Affectedly  modest,  decorous,  or  serious ;  making  a  show 
of  gravity;  prim  or  coy. 

Miss  Lizzy,  I  have  no  doubt,  would  be  as  demure  and  coquet- 
tish,  as  if  ten  winters  more  had  gone  over  her  head.  Miss  Mitjord- 
Syn. —  Sedate,  staid.  -See  decorous. 
de-mur e'ly  (de-mur'lY),  adv.  In  a  demure  manner ;  grave¬ 
ly;  esp.,  with  a  prim  or  coy  sobriety  or  an  assumed  gravity. 

They  .  .  .  looked  as  demurely  as  they  could;  for  *t  was  a 
bunging  matter  to  laugh  unseasonably.  *  Dryden. 

de-mur'rage  (de-mur'aj),  n.  [OF.  demor  age  delay.  See 
demur,  v.]  1.  Law.  a  The  detention  of  a  vessel  by  the 

freighter  beyond  the  time  (usually  called  lay  days)  allowed 
in  her  charter  party  for  loading,  unloading,  or  sailing,  b 
The  allowance  or  payment  made  to  the  master  or  owner 
of  the  ship  for  such  detention. 

The  claim  for  demurrage  ceases  ns  soon  as  the  6hip  is  cleared 
out  and  ready  for  6ailiug.  M'Culloch. 

C  By  extension,  a  similar  delay  or  allowance  in  case  of 
land  carriage,  by  wagons,  railroads,  etc. 

2.  Detention  or  forced  delay.  Rare. 

3.  =  demur  (in  various  senses), 
de-mur'ral  (de-infir'fil),  n.  Demur  ;  delay, 
de-mur'rant  (de-mfir'fint),  a.  [Cf.  OF.  demorant  delay¬ 
ing,  p.  pr.]  Demurring.  Obs.  or  R.-—11.  One  who  de¬ 
murs  ;  also,  Law,  one  who  interposes  a  demurrer. 

de  mur'rer  (de-mtir'er),  n.  One  who  demurs, 
de  mur'rer,  n.  [Prob.  fr.  the  OF.  inf.  demorer,  used  a6  a 
noun.  See  demur,  il]  1.  Law.  A  pleading  by  a  party  to 
an  action,  which,  assuming  the  truth  of  the  matter  alleged 
by  the  opposite  party,  sets  up  that  it  is  insufficient  in  law 
to  sustain  his  claim,  or  that  there  is  some  other  defect  on 
the  face  of  the  pleadings  constituting  a  legal  reason  why 
the  opposing  party  should  not  be  allowed  to  proceed  fur¬ 
ther.  A  general  demurrer  simply  asserts  in  general  terms 
the  legal  insufficiency  of  the  pleading  demurred  to,  and 
is  good  only  against  a  pleading  defective  in  substance; 
formal  defects  must  be  demurred  to  bv  a  special  demurrer, 
specifying  and  setting  them  out,  as  lack  of  jurisdiction, 
incapacity  to  sue,  etc.  The  demurrer,  as  such,  was  abol¬ 
ished  in  the  King’s  Bench  and  Chancery  Divisions  of  the 
English  High  Court  by  Ord.  XXV.,  R.  S.  c.  2 ;  but  it  is  in 
general  use  in  the  United  States. 

2.  An  objection,  or  demur. 

demurrer  to  evidence,  an  exception  taken  to  the  sufficiency 
of  the  evidence  offered  by  the  opposite  party, 
de  my'  (de-ini'),  11. ;  pi.  demies  (-miz').  [See  demi-.] 

1.  See  coin. 

2.  A  scholar  on  the  foundation  at  Magdalen  College,  Ox¬ 
ford.  A  demy  received  half  the  allowance  of  a  fellow. 

3.  A  size  of  paper.  See  paper. 

4.  Short  for  demibar. 

de  my',  a.  Pertaining  to,  or  made  of,  the  size  of  paper 
called  demy  ;  as,  a  demy  book, 
den  (dSn),  n.  [AS.  denn;  akin  to  AS.  denu  valley.  Cf. 
dean  a  valley.]  1.  The  lair  or  resort  of  a  wild  beast, 
esp.  of  a  beast  of  prey  ;  as,  a  lion’s  den  ;  hence,  a  cavern 
or  hollow  viewed  as  a  place  of  resort  or  concealment. 

2.  A  squalid  place  of  resort ;  a  wretched  dwelling  place  ; 

a  haunt ;  as.  a  den  of  vice.  “  Those  squalid  dens,  which 
are  the  reproach  of  great  capitals.”  Macaulay. 

3.  Any  snug  and  private  retreat  or  apartment,  as  for 
work,  reading,  smoking,,  or  the  like. 

4.  I11  certain  games,  the  base  or  home. 

5.  A  narrow  glen  ;  a  ravine  ;  a  dell.  British. 
den,  t’.  i.  To  live  in  or  as  in  a  den. 

The  sluggiBh  salvages  that  den  below.  •  G.  Fletcher. 
to  den  up,  to  retire  to  a  den  to  hibernate.  U.  S. 
de-na'ri-US  (de-na'rl-ws),  ix. ;  pi.  -rii  (-1).  [L.  See  denier, 

the  coin.]  a  A  Roman  silver  coin, 
the  “penny”  (which  see)  of  the 
New  Testament; — vorth  originally 
ten  of  the  pieces  called  as.  Up  to 
the  time  of  the  First  Punic  War  the 
denarius  weighed  ^  of  a  Roman 
pound  ;  from  then  (about  241  b.  c.) 
to  the  time  of  Nero  its  weight  was 
pound,  or  3.90  grams.  At  the  then 
common  ratio  of  12  to  1,  this  latter 
weight  would  correspond  to  21 .0  cents 
(10|d.)  in  gold,  the  former  to  25.2 
cents.  Nero  reduced  the  weight  to 
pound, and  it  afterward  fell  still  lower, 
b  A  gold  coin  of  the  same  weight  as 
the  silver  denarius  ;  a  half  aureus  ;  — 
called  gold  denarius. 

||  de-na'ri-us  de'i  (de'I).  [L.]  See  God’s 

PENNY,  EARNEST. 

den'a-iy  (dgn'd-rT ;  de'nri-ri  ;  277),  a. 

[L  .denarius.  See  denier,  the  coin.]  „  .  _  _  ,, 

Containing  ten  ;  tenfold;  based  on,  or  DctCaear  b? c.  44  * U  * 
proceeding  by,  tens. 

denary  scale  or  notation,  Math.,  a  system  whose  basis  or 
radix  is  10 ;  the  common  decimal  notation, 
den'a-ry,  n.  ;  pi.  -ries  (-rTz).  The  number  ten  ;  a  tithing ; 
a  group  of  ten. 

de-na  xion-al-i  za'tion  (de-nSsh'fin-al-T-za'shwn  ;  -I-za'-), 

n.  [Cf.  F.  denationalisation.]  Act  or  process  of  dena¬ 
tionalizing,  or  state  of  being  denationalized, 
de  na'tion-al-ize  (dS-n&sh'fin-Sl-Iz),  v.  t. ;  -ized  (-Izd) ; 
-iz'ing  (-Iz'Tng).  [Cf.  F.  denationa User. ]  To  divest  or 
deprive  of  national  character  or  rights. 


de'mon-ish.  a.  See  -ish. 
de'mon-oc'ra-cy  (de'mtfn-BV'rd- 
ef),  n.  \<lemono- + -cracy.~\  De¬ 
mon  rule  ;  a  ruling  body  of  de¬ 
mons.  [ographer.  | 

de-mon'o-graph.  n.  A  demon- 1 
de  m  0  n-og'r  a-p  her  (de'mon- 
8g'rd-fSr),  n.  A  demonologist. 
de'mon-og'ra-phy  (-fY),  n.  =  de¬ 
monology.  [demonologist.  | 

de  mon-ol'o-ger  (-Cl'(5-jSr),  n.  A  | 
de  mon-om'a  gy  (-Om'd-jY),  n. 
[demono-  +  Gr.  payeia  magic.] 
Magic  relating  to  demons, 
de'mon-o-man  cy  (-ft-min'eY),  n. 
[deinono-  +  -rna/ic?/-]  Divina¬ 
tion  by  aid  of  demons.  [Ohs. I 
de-mon 'o-mi8t,  n.  A  demoni6t.  | 
de-mon'o-my  (df1-m5n't»-mY),  n. 
1.  [t/t  'tono-  +  Gr.  voyos  lnw.] 


DemoniBm;  demonolatry.  Obs. 
2.  [Gr.  bffuoq  people  -f-  vopos 
law.]  The  science  or  laws  of 
collective  human  activities, 
de  mon-op 'a-thy  (de'nnJn-Bp'd- 
thY),  n.  [demono-  4-  -jtathy.] 
Med.  Demonomania, 
de'mon-ry  (-rY),  n.  Demoniacal 
influence  or  practices, 
de'mon-ahip. /?.  See -ship. 
de-mon'atra-bl.  Demonstrable. 
Ref.  Sp. 

de  mon'8trance.  n.  [OF.  demon¬ 
strance.]  Demonstration.  Obs. 
de-mon'8trant,  n.  One  making 
or  participating  in  a  public  dem¬ 
onstration. 

dem'on-strat'ed-ly.  adv.  of 
demonstrnt*'! ,  p.  p.  [stuatgk.) 
dem'on  stat  er.  —  r>  r  v  n  y- 


dem'on-stra'tlon-al,  a.  Of  or 

pertaining  to  demonstration, 
demonstration  farm.  A  farm 
designed  to  illustrate  farm 
management  to  students, 
de-mon 'stra-tiv.  Demonstra¬ 
tive.  Ref.  Sp.  [-SHIP. I 

dem'on-Btra'tor-ship.  n.  See| 
dem'o-phil.  a.  I  (Jr.  6/7^09  peo¬ 
ple  4-  -phil.)  A  friend  of  the 
people.—  de-moph'i-liBm  (d?- 
mSf'Y-lYz’m),  n. 

Dem'o  phon  (<!£m'C-f5n).  Bib. 
demorage.  f  demurrage. 
demorance,  v.  [OF.]  Delaying; 
dwelling.  Obs. 

de  mor  phin-i-za'tion  (de-mflr/- 
fYn-Y-za'6ht?n  ;  -1-za''-),  n.  Med. 
The  cure  of  morphinism  by 
gradual  withdrawal  of  the  drug. 


de-mor'phism  (de-mGr'fYz'mh 

7).  [dr.  4-  -Iiior/dl  4-  -7.S-7?}.]  (ind 

Change  in  rock  resulting  in  dis¬ 
integration. 

lide  mor'tu-is  nil  ni'ai  bo'num. 

[L.]  Of  the  dead  (say)  nothing 
hut  good. 

De-mos'the-ne'nn  (d^-mSs'thf- 
ne'<?n)  Dem  os-the'ni-an  (d6m'- 
0s-the'nY-<7n  ;  de'mbs-),  a.  De¬ 
mosthenic.  [motic  writings.  | 
de'mo-tist,  n.  A  student  of  de-| 
De-mours’s'  mem'brane  dS- 
moorz').  [After  Pierre  De¬ 
mon)  s  (1702-95),  French  sur¬ 
geon.]  Anat.  =  Descemet’s 
MEMBRANE, 
dempne.  damn. 
demp'ster  (dCmp'st?r), n.  [ME. 
also  d  r  m  .«  1  ,■  r,  r/emester.  See 
I  DEEMSTER.]  1.  —  DEEMSTER. 


2.  Old  Scots  Laic.  An  officer 
whoi«e  duty  it  was  to  pronounce 
the  doom  of  the  court,  [deem.  | 
dempt  Obs.  pret.  and  p.  p.  of! 
dem'8ter  f  dempster. 
de-mul'8ion  (dt-mdl'shun),  n. 
Act  of  soothing:  also,  that  which 
soothes  Rare.  [ly.  0h.«.| 
de-mure'.  r.i.  To  look  demure-| 
de-mure 'ness.  v.  See  -ness. 
de-mur'i-ty  (de-mQr'Y-tY),  n. 
Demureness ;  also,  a  demure 
person.  Rare.  [See -able.  | 

de  mur'ra-ble;df-mur'd-h’l),«.| 
de-mur'ring-ly,  adv.  of  demur¬ 
ring,  p.  pr.  [deme.  | 

I!  de'mus  (de'mfis),  n.  [NL.]  A| 
demy-.  F  demi-. 
de-my'ship.  n.  A  kind  of  schol- 
a  r  s  n  i  p  ut  Magdalen  College, 
Oxford. 


den.  or  Den.  d*  Dan,  lord,  sir  ; 
dean,  an  officer, 
den,  7i.  ObB.  corrupt,  of  even, 
evening  ;  —  used  in  the  saluta¬ 
tion  “God  den,''  “Good  den." 
den.  Former  var.  of  DENE. 

Dec-  Abbr.  Denmark.  [DENE. | 
den  and  strand.  See  under! 
Den'a-ba  (drn'd-brV).  Bib. 
de'uar  (de'niir;  dfe-nar'),  de- 
nare'  (df-nar'),  v.  a  =  dena¬ 
rii  s.  b  =  DINAR,  c  =  D1NKRO. 
de  nar'eo-tize  (de-niir'kMIz), 
r.  t.  See  de-,  4.  —  de-naFco  ti- 
za'tion  (-tY-za'shwn ;  -tY-za'-)jn. 
de-na'ri-ate,  n.  [LL.  denaria- 
tus.)  Land  that  pays  an  annual 
rent  of  a  denanuB,  or  penny. 
Obs.  or  Hist.  [See  coin.  I 

de-na'ro  (da-na'r5),  n.  [It.]| 
den'a-ry,  n.  A  denarius.  Obs. 


ale,  senate,  c&re,  am,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofa  ;  eve,  Svent,  end,  recent,  maker;  Ice,  Ill;  old,  Sbey,  orb,  6dd,  s5ft,  cdrtnect ;  use,  unite,  urn,  up,  circus,  menu  ; 

II  Foreign  Word.  Obsolete  Variant  of.  combined  with.  =  equals. 
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de  nat  u  ral-i-za'tion  (de-nat/u-ral-T-za'shan  ;  -i-za'-),  n. 
Act  of  denaturalizing,  or  state  of  being  denaturalized, 
de-nat'u  ral  ize  (dejiiSt/u-rdl-Iz),  i\  t.;  -ized  (-Izd) ;  -iz'ing 
(-iz'ing).  [Cf .  F .  denaturaliser. ]  1.  To  render  unnatural ; 
to  alienate  from  nature,  or  from  its  true  or  proper  nature. 

2.  To  deprive  of  the  rights  and  duties  of  a  natural  .subject 
or  citizen. 

Denaturalizing  themselves,  or,  in  other  words,  .  .  publicly 
renouncing  their  allegiance  to  their  sovereign.  Prescott. 

3.  =  DENATURE. 

de-na'tur-ant  (de-ua'(ur-tfnt),  ?i.  A  denaturing  agent, 
de  na'ture  (-tyr),  v.  t. ;  -na'tured  (-(urd)  ;  -na'tur-ing 
(-tur-Ing).  To  deprive  of  natural  qualities  ;  to  change  the 
nature  of  ;  specif.,  to  render  unfit  for  eating  or  drinking, 
without  impairing  usefulness  for  other  purposes,  as  alco¬ 
hol  or  fat.  Spirits  are  denatured  by  the  addition  of  small 
amounts  of  some  substance  that  w  ill  render  the  liquid  un¬ 
wholesome  or  unpalatable,  as  methyl  alcohol  or  pyridine, 
and,  being  then  available  for  industrial  dy  domestic  pur¬ 
poses  only,  are  freed  from  internal  revenue  tax  in  the 
United  States,  Great  Britain,  Germany,  France,  and  other 
countries.  —  de  na  tur  a'tion  (-a'shftn),  n. 
den'dra  chate  (dSn'drd-kat),  n.  [L.  dendr achates ;  Gr. 
SevSpoy  a  tree  -f-  a^arrj?  agate.]  Min .  Dendritic  agate ; 
rao6s  agate. 

den'dri  form  (dShMrt-fSrm),  a.  [ dendro -  +  -form.']  Re¬ 
sembling  a  tree  in  structure, 
den'drite  (dSn'drit),  n.  [Gr.  SeySpirris,  .. 
fern.  SeySpins,  of  a  tree,  fr.  SevSpoy  a 
tree.]  1.  a  Min.  A  branching  figure  re¬ 
sembling  a  shrub  or  tree,  produced  on 
or  in  a  mineral  or  stone  by  a  foreign 
mineral,  usually  an  oxide  of  manga- 
nese,  as  in  the  moss  agate ;  also,  the  '  ‘ 
mineral  or  stone  so  marked,  b  A  crys¬ 
tallized  arborescent  form,  as  of  gold  or 
silver;  an  arborization. 

2.  Anqt.  A  treelike  branching  proto¬ 
plasmic  process  of  a  nerve  cell, 
den-drit'lc  (dSn-diTt'Tk)  1  a.  Pertain-  Dendrite,  1  a. 
den  drit'i-cal  (-T-k&l)  f  ing  to  a  dendrite  or  den¬ 
drites  ;  arborescent.  —  den-drit'i-cal-ly,  adv. 
den-drlUl-form  (-T-f6rm),  a.  Branched  like  a  tree. 
Den'dri-um  (dSn'drT-wm),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  SeySpioy ,  dim. 
of  SeySpoy  tree.]  Bot.  A  small  genus  of  ericaceous  plants 
of  eastern  North  America.  They  are  evergreen  shrubs 
having  coriaceous  leaves  and  small  pink  or  white  flowers 
in  terminal  corymbs.  D.  buxifolium  is  the  sand  myrtle, 
den'dro-  (d&i'dro-),  den'dri-  (dgn'drl-),  dendr-.’  Com¬ 
bining  forms  from  Greek  SeySpoy,  tree. 

Den-dro'bl-um  (dSn-dro'bT-um),  n.  [NL. ;  dendro-  -f-  Gr. 
/3io?  life.]  Bot.  A  very  large  genus  of  epiphytic  orchids, 
chiefly  natives  of  tropical  and  subtropical  Asia,  having 
canelike  stems  and  flowers  of  great  beauty,  the  labellum 
connate  with,  or  articulate  to,  the  base  of  the  column. 
Among  the  finest  in  cultivation  are  the  variegated  D.  no- 
bile  of  China,  the  yellow  D.  chrysanthum  of  Nepal,  and  the 
orange  D.  giosonii  of  the  Himalayas. 

Dendro-cal'a-mus  (dSn'dro-kSl'd-mws),  n.  [NL.  ;  dendro- 
-f  calamus.]  Bot.  A  small  genus  of  Asiatic  bamboo  grasses 
distinguished  from  Bambos  by  having  a  small  nut  with  a 
free  pericarp.  D.  strictus  of  India  is  called  by  the  English 
male  bamboo.  It  grows  in  dry  places  and  flowers  nearly 
all  the  year.  The  young  shoots  of  D.  hamiltonii  of  the 
Himalayas  are  eaten  as  a  vegetable. 

Den'dro-coela  (-se'ld),  Dendro-cce'li-da  (-se'lT-dd ;  -sSK- 
T-dd),n.  pi.  [NL.;  see  dendro-;  -c<ele.]  Zool.  A  group  of 
turbellarians  comprising  the  Tricladida  and  Polycladida. 
They  are  so  called  from  the  treelike  branching  of  the  di¬ 
gestive  cavity.—  den  dro-cce'lan  (-Ian),  a.-  den'dro- 
coele  (-sel),  a.  &  n.  —  den  dro  coelous  (-se'lfis),  a. 
Den'dro-CO-lap'ti-daB  (-ko-lSp'tT-de),  n.  [NL.  ;  dendro-  -f- 
Gr.  Ko\dirT€iy  to  peck.]  Zool.  A  large  family  of  South 
American  clamatorial  passerine  birds  to  which  various 
limits  have  been  assigned.  Many  species  are  scansorial  in  their 
habits  and  are  called  tree  creepers.  —  den'dro-co-lap 'tine  (-tin; 
-tin ;  188 <<• 

Den  dro  gae'a  (-je'd),  n.  [NL. ;  dendro-  -j-  Gr.  yam  the 
earth.]  Zoogeog.  A  realm  or  region  including  all  of  the 
Neotropical  region  except  temperate  South  America.  — 

Den'dro-gae'an  or  -ge'an  (-an),  a. 

Den-dr ol'ca  (den-droi'kd),  ii.  [NL.  ;  dendro-  -}-  Gr. 
oT/co?  house.]  Zool.  A  genus  of  the  family  Mniotiltidte, 
comprising  many  of  the  common  and  brightly  colored 
North  American  warblers,  as  the  Blackburnian,  summer, 
and  magnolia  warblers. 

den'droid  (dSn'droid)  )  a.  [Gr.  5evSp  i6i6i?<r  treelike  ; 
den-droi'dal  (d5u-droi'ddl)  j  SivSpoy  tree  -f-  ctSoc  form.] 
Resembling  a  tree  in  form  ;  arborescent, 
den-drol'a-try  (-dr51'd-trT),  n.  [ dendro -  -f-  -latry.]  Tree 
worship. 

den'dro  lite  (dSn'dro-lit),  n.  [ dendro — (-  -lite.]  A  pet¬ 
rified  or  fossil  plant,  or  part  of  a  plant, 
den-drol'o-gy  (dSn-dr51'o-jT),  n.  (dendro- -\- -logy .]  a  The 
study  of  trees  and  shrubs,  b  A  treatise  on  trees.  —  den'- 
dro  iog'ic  (dSn'dro-lSj'Tk),  den  drol'o-gous  (d5n-dr5l'- 
o-gds),  dendro-log'i-cal  (dSn'dro-lbj'T-kfil),  a.  —  den- 
drol'0-gist  (dSn-drbl'o-jist),  n. 

den  drom'e-ter  .(d5n-dr5m'e-ter),  n.  [ dendro -  -f-  -meter.] 
An  instrument  to  measure  the  height  and  diameter  of  trees, 
-den'dron  (-dSn'drtfn).  A  noun  suffix,  derived  from  Greek 
SeySpoy,  tree.  


de-na'tur-ate  (de-na'tflr-ilt).  = 
DENATURE. 

de-na'tur-ize  (-Tz),  t>.  t.  =  de¬ 
nature.  —  de  na/tur-i-za'tion 
(-T-zI'shtZn  ;  -I-za'-),  n.  —  de- 
na'tur-Iz  er  (-Iz'Er),  n.  [nar.I 
de-naur'  (<lc-nor').  Var.  of  di-| 
de-nay'.  *1*  deny,  w.  if  v. 
den'cher  (dfn'sher).  Var.  of 
denshire.  Dud.  Eng. 

Der  din'.  Perrin'  (ptf'rttN' 
dax'dix').  In  Rabelais’s  “  Gar- 
gantuaand  Pantagruel,”  a  pens- 
ant  (mentioned  by  Judge  Bridoie 
a*  an  exemplar)  applied  to  as  an 
arbitrator,  whose  method  was  to 
let  the  disputants  exhaust  them¬ 
selves  in  altercation  and  then 
to  give  a  quick  decision  which 
was  readily  accepted, 
dendr-,  den'dri-.  See  dendro-. 
den'dral,  a  [ dendro -  -f  -al.) 
Arboreal.  Rare  or  Obs. 
den-drax'on  (d  £  n-dr  ft  k'stfn), 
t.  [NL.  ;  dendro-  4-  Gr. 


d£iov  axis.]  Anat.  A  nerve  cell 
whose  axis  cylinder  divides  into 
terminal  filaments  soon  after 
leaving  the  cell. 

Den-dri'tes  (dPn-drl'tez n. 
[Gr.  A eySp-T^s,  lit.,  of  a  tree.] 
Sec  Dionysus. 

den'drobe,  n.  Any  orchid  of 
the  genus  Dendrobium.  ^ 

Den-droc'to-nus  (den-dr8k  tu¬ 
nas),  n.  [NL.  ;  dendro-  4-  Gr. 
KToyoq  murder.]  A  genus  of 
bark  beetles.  See  bark  beetle. 
Den'dro-cyg'na  (den'dro-slg'- 
nd),  n.  [NL.  ;  dendro-  +  L. 
ci/gnus,  cycnus ,  a  swan.J  Zool. 
The  genus  consisting  of  the  tree 
ducks. 

den  dro-den'tine.  n.  [dendro. 
+  dentine.]  Anat.  The  tissue 
of  dendrodont  teeth, 
den'dro-dont.  a.  I r dendro-  4- 
-odont.)  Raleon.  Designating 
or  having  teeth  showing  branch- 


don  droph'i-lous  (d5n-dr5f'T-lSs),a.  [ dendro -  +  - philous .] 
Tree-loviug  ;  living  in  or  on  trees. 

dene  (den),  n.  Formerlj'  also  den.  [Cf.  dune,  3d  down.] 
A  saudy  tract  by  the  6ea  ;  a  low  sand  hill.  Eng. 

Great  banks  and  denes  of  shifting  sand.  C  Kingsley. 
den  (dSn)  and  strand  or  strond,  Law,  the  liberties  formerly 
belonging  to  certain  fishermen  of  meuding  and  drying  nets 
on  the  denes  or  marshes  at  Great  Yarmouth,  and  deliver¬ 
ing  their  fish  at  the  quay.  Obs. 

Den'eb  (deu'Sb),  n.  [Ar.  al  danab  al  dajajah  the  tail  of 
the  hen.]  Astron.  Any  of  various  stars.  See  star,  Table 
of  Fixed  Stars. 

De-neb'o-Ia  (dS-nSb'6-ld),  n.  [Ar.  al  danab  al  asad  the 
tail  of  the  lion.]  Astron.  Any  of  various  stars.  See 
star,  Table. 

den'e-gate  (dSn'S-gat),  v.  t.  [L.  dene  gains,  p.  p.  of  dene- 
gare.  See  deny.]  To  deny  or  refuse.  Obs.  —  deiFe-ga'- 
tlon  (-ga'shun),  n. 

1  sought  to  interrupt  him  with  some  not  very  truthful  denega¬ 
tion  ;  but  he  waved  me  down  and  pursued  his  speech.  Stevenson. 
dene'hole'  (den'hol'),  n.  [Cf.  AS.  Dene  Danes,  or  AS. 
denu  valley,  E.  dean,  dene.  See  hole,  n.]  Archseol.  One  of 
a  class  of  ancient  excavations,  chiefly  found  in  Essex  and 
Kent  in  England  and  in  the  valley  of  the  Somme  in  France, 
consisting  of  a  shaft  sunk  to  the  Chalk  formation  and  there 
enlarged  into  a  chamber  or  chambers, 
den'gue  (d&q'ga),  n.  [West  Indian  Sp.,  prob.  fr.  an  Afri¬ 
can  name,  of  which  the  English  name  dandy  fever  is  prob. 
also  a  corruption.  See  Oxf.  E.  D.]  Med.  A  specific  epi¬ 
demic  disease  attended  with  high  fever,  cutaneous  erup¬ 
tion,  and  severe  pains  in  the  head  and  limbs,  resembling 
those  of  rheumatism ;  — called  also  breakbone' fever ,  dandy, 
etc.  It  is  almost  entirely  confined  to  hot  climates,  and  is 
rarely  fatal. 

de-ni'al  (de-ni'tfl),  n.  [See  deny.]  1.  Refusal  to  grant ; 
rejection  of  a  request ;  an  instance  of  such  denying ;  —  the 
contrary  of  compliance. 

Hence  with  denial  vain  and  coy  excuse.  Milton. 

2.  Refusal  to  admit  the  truth  of  ft  statement,  charge,  im¬ 
putation,  etc.  ;  assertion  of  the  untruth  of  a  thing  stated ; 
a  contradiction  ;  a  negation ; — the  contrary  of  affirmation. 

You  ought  to  converse  with  so  much  sincerity  that  your  hare 
affirmation  or  denial  may  be  sufficient.  Bp.  StiUingfleet. 

3.  Refusal  to  acknowledge  ;  disavowal ;  a  disowning ; —  the 
contrary  of  confession  ;  as,  a  denial  of  God. 

4.  Law.  A  traverse  of  an  allegation  of  the  opposite  party, 
called  general  when  denying  all  the  allegations,  special 
when  denying  some  one  or  more  separate  allegations. 

6.  A  restriction  or  disappointment ;  across;  a  hindrance; 
—  the  contrary  of  indulgence. 

de-nlc'o-tln-ize  (de-nTk'6-tTn-Iz),  r.  1. ;  -ized  (-izd) ;  -iz'ino 
(-iz'Tng).  To  deprive  (tobacco)  of  its  nicotine,  as  by  wash¬ 
ing  in  water. 

de-ni'cr  (dfe-ni'er),  n.  One  who  denies, 
de  nier'  (de-ner'),  n.  [F.  denier,  fr.  L.  denarius  a  Roman 
silver  coin  orig.  equiv.  to  ten  asses,  fr.  deni  ten  by  ten,  fr. 
the  root  of  decern  ten;  akin  to  E.  ten.  See  ten  ;  cf.  denary, 
dinar.]  a  Any  of  several  old  French  coins,  for  the  most 
part  of  small  value.  The  original  denier  was  a  silver  coin 
descended  from  the  denarius,  b  A  French  money  of  account 
previous  to  the  Revolution,  equal  to  one  twelfth  of  a  sou. 

My  dukedom  to  a  beggarly  denier.  Shak. 

II  de-nier'  4  dleu'  (de-nya'  a  dyfi')  [F.],  F.  Law ,  a  kind  of 
earnest  money.  Cf.  God’s  penny. 

den'i-grate  (den'T-grat),  v.  t.  ;  -orat'ed  (-grat'Sd) ;  -grat'- 
ing  (-grat/Tng).  [L.  denigrare;  de  -f-  nigrare  to  blacken, 
niger  black  J  To  blacken  ;  hence,  to  sully  ;  to  defame. 

To  denigrate  the  memory  of  Voltaire.  Morley. 
den  i  gra'tion  (-gra'slmn),  n.  [*L.  denigratio .]  Act  of 

denigrating,  or  state  of  being  denigrated  ;  a  sullying  ;  defa¬ 
mation.  “  Denigration  of  science.”  Morley. 

den'im  (dSn'Tm),  n.  [F.  serge  de  Nimes  serge  of  Nimes,  a 
town  in  France.  Oxf.  E.  D.]  a  A  coarse  cotton  drilling 
used  for  overalls,  carpeting,  etc.  b  A  finer  variety  used 
for  cushions,  hangings,  etc. 

Den'is  (dSn'Ts  ;  F.  de-ne'),  Den'nis  (dgn'Ts),  n.  [F.  Denis, 
fr.  L.  Dionysius.  See  Dionysius.]  Masc.  prop.  name. 
Saint  Denis,  or  Denys  (sant  dSn'Ts :  F.  s5n'  de-ne'),  the 
apostle  to  the  Gauls,  first  bishop  of  Paris,  and  patron  saint 
of  France,  martyred  by  decapitation  at  Paris  in  the  .id 
century.  He  is  represented  in  art  as  raising  himself  to 
carry  nis  severed  head,  and  was  in  popular  belief  identi¬ 
fied  with  Dionysius  the  Areopagite  ( Acts  xvii.  34).  His 
day  is  October  9. 

de-ni'trate  (de-nl'trat),  v.  t. ;  -trat-ed  (-trat-Sd) ;  -trat-ing 
(-trat-Tng).  To  deprive  of  nitric  acid,  nitrates,  or  oxides 
of  nitrogen.  —  de'ni-tra'tion  (de'ni-tra'shwn),  n. 
de-ni'tri-fi  -ca'tion  (de-ni'trT-fT-ka'shanh  n.  Act  or  proc¬ 
ess  of  denitrifying;  specif.,  a  process  by  which  nitrates 
are  reduced,  with  the  formation  of  nitrites,  oxides  of  nitro¬ 
gen,  ammonia,  or  free  nitrogen.  It  is  the  opposite  of  nitri¬ 
fication,  and  is  brought  about  in  the  soil,  in  sewage,  etc., 
by  the  denitrifying  bacteria.  It  usually  results  in  the  es¬ 
cape  of  nitrogen  into  the  air,  and  hence  is  undesirable  in 
agriculture.  Cf.  nitrification. 
de-ni'tri-fi-ca'tor  (de-m'tn-fi-ka'ter),  n.  One  that  deni¬ 
trifies  ;  specif.,  a  Glover  tower. 

de-ni'tri-fy  (-fl),  v.  t.  ;  de-ni'tri-fied  (-fid)  ;  de-ni'tri-fy/- 
ing  (-fi'Tng).  \_de-  -j-  w?7rogeu  -f-  -/?/.]  To  deprive  of,  or 
free  from,  nitrogen  or  its  compounds  ;  also,  to  convert 
(nitrates)  by  reduction  into  lower  compounds  ;  to  subject 
to  denitrification.— denitrifying  bacteria,  Bacteriol .,  various 
bacteria  which  reduce  the  nitrates  in  the  soil.  Among  the 


ing  lines  or  folds  when  seen  in 
section,  as  in  the  genus  Den'dro- 
dus  (>d?2s),  syn.  of  Ilolojityc/uus 
( which  see). 

Den-dros'ca  (dfn-dre'kd),  n. 
Zool.  Syn.  of  Dendroica. 
den-drog'ra-phy  (den-drfig'rd- 
11),  n.  [ dendro-  +  -graghy.] 
Scientific  description  of  trees 
Den/dro-hy'rax,  n.  [NL.  ;  den¬ 
dro-  4-  hyrax.]  Zool.  See  Hv- 
RACOIDEA. 

Den-drol'a-gns  (d  2  n-d  r  5  Va- 
gus),  n.  [NL.  ;  dendro-  4-  Gr. 
Aayws  a  hare.  I  Zool.  The  genus 
consisting  of  the  tree  kangaroos, 
den'dro-lene,  n.  [ dendro -  4- 
(prob.)  L.  o/eum  oil.]  A  thick 
sticky  petroleum  product  used 
to  protect  trees  against  boring 
insects. 

den'dron  (den'drOn),  n.  ;  pi. 
den dra  (-ara).  [NL..  fr.  Gr. 
BtySpov  tree.]  Anat.  A  den¬ 


drite.  —  den'dric  (-drTk),  a. 
dene.  Obs.  or  dial.  Eng.  var.  of 
din;  dean,  a  vale, 
dene.  Var.  of  da  in,  den. 
dene.  n.  [L.  deni  ten  ench.] 
Ten.  Ob*. 

D^nd'  (diPna'),  n.  An  Indian  of 
a  group  of  Athapascan  tribes  of 
northwestern  Canada.  [coin.  I 
de-neer',  deneere.  *{•  denier,  a| 
dener.  4  dinner.  [Hist. | 
den'erate,  n.  =  denariate.] 
de-neu  tral-i-za'tion.  n.  See  de-. 
denezen.  4  denizen. 

D.  Eng.  Abbr.  Doctor  of  Engi¬ 
neering. 

dengen.  4  iuno. 
de-ni'a-ble  (de-nl'd-b’l),  a.  See 

•  ABLE;  DENY. 

;  de-ni'ance,  n.  [Cf.  OF.  denoi- 
ance .]  Deniul.  Obs. 
denier,  n.  [OF-  denier,  F.  de¬ 
nier,  inf.  used  asn.]  Denial.  Obs. 
den'l-gra/tor.  n.  One  that 


more  important  are  Bacillus  denitriflcuns ,  Microspira  de- 
nitrificans ,  Bacterium  immobile,  and  B.  ureie. 
den'i-zate  (dSn'T-zat),  v.  t.  To  denizen  (sense  1).  Obs.  orR. 
den  1  za'tion  (-za'shwn),  71.  Act  of  making  one  a  denizen, 
or  state  of  being  made  a  denizen. 

From  Edward’s  day  also  we  have  letters  of  denization  as  of 
naturalization  ;  the  two  would  hardly  as  yet  be  distinguished. 

Bollock  tf  Mait. 

den'i-zen  (den'T-zen),  n.  [OF.  denzein,  prop.,  one  living 
within  (a  city  or  country) ;  opposed  to  fora  in  foreign,  and 
fr.  denz  within,  F.  dans,  fr.  L.  deintus,  prop.,  from  within, 
intus  being  from  in  in.  See  in  ;  cf.  foreign.]  1.  An  in- 
dw'eller  ;  inhabitant.  “  Denizens  of  air.”  Pope. 

Denizens  of  their  own  free,  independent  state.  Scott. 

2.  One  admitted  to  residence  hi  a  foreign  country  ;  esp., 
an  alien  admitted  by  favor  to  all  or  a  part  of  the  rights 
of  citizenship  ;  specif.,  in  Great  Britain,  an  alien  admitted 
to  citizenship  by  royal  letters  patent,  but  incapable  of  hold¬ 
ing  public  office,  or  (until  the  passage  in  1S70  of  the  act  ena¬ 
bling  aliens  generally)  to  take  real  property  by  inheritance. 

3.  One  naturalized  in  any  society,  fellowship,  or  region ; 
—  often  applied  to  a  word,  animal,  or  plant. 

Syn.  — See  inhabitant. 

den'i-zen,  t\  t. ;  den'i-zened  (-zend) ;  den'i-zen-ing.  1.  To 
constitute  (one)  a  denizen  ;  to  admit  to  residence,  with  cer¬ 
tain  rights  and  privileges. 

As  soon  as  denizened ,  they  domineer.  Dryden. 

2.  To  provide  with  denizens  ;  to  people  with  alien  settlers. 
These  [islets]  were  at  once  denizened  by  various  weeds. 

J.  D.  Hooker. 

Den'mark  sat'in  (dSn'mark).  A  kind  of  lasting;  a  stout 
worsted  stuff,  with  a  smooth  surface,  for  women’s  shoes. 
Denn-staedt'i-a  (d6n-st6t'T-a),  n.  [NL.,  after  A.  W.  Denn- 
staedt ,  German  botanist.]  Bot.  A  genus  of  chiefly  tropical 
polypodiaceous  ferns  of  which  one  species,  D.  punctilobula . 
occurs  in  the  United  States.  It  has  graceful,  fragrant 
fronds  with  small  globular  sori,  the  sporangia  borne  in 
an  elevated  receptacle  w  ith  a  cup-shaped  indusium.  This 
species  is  sometimes  referred  to  the  genus  Dicksonia. 
de  nom'i  nate  (de-nbm'I-uat),  v.  t. ;  de-nom'i-nat'ed 
(-nat/gd) ;  de-nom'i-nat'ing  (-nat'Tng).  [L.  denominatus, 
p.  p.  of  denominare  to  name ;  de  -j-  nominare  to  call  by 
name.  See  nominate.]  1.  To  give  a  name  to  ;  to  charac¬ 
terize  by  an  epithet ;  to  entitle  ;  name  ;  designate  ;  call. 

Passions  commonly  denominated  selfish.  Hume. 

2.  To  serve  to  distinguish  ;  indicate  ;  denote, 
de  nomi  nate  (-nat),  p.  p.  ct*  a.  Denominated.  Obs.  or 
Archaic.  “  Whereof  it  is  so  denominate Spenser. 
de  nomi  nate,  a.  [L.  denominatus ,  p.  p.]  Having  a  spe¬ 
cific  name  or  denomination ;  specified  in  the  concrete  as 
opposed  to  abstract ;  thus,  7  feet  is  a  r/e?i07n mate  quantity, 
while  7  is  a  mere  abstract  quantity  or  number.  See  com¬ 
pound  number. 

de  nom  l-na'tion  (de-nbral-na'shan),  n.  [Cf.  L.  denomi- 
natio  metonymy,  F.  denomination  a  naming.]  1.  Act  of 
denominating,  or  naming. 

2.  That  by  which  anything  is  denominated  or  styled  ;  an 
appellation  ;  a  name,  designation,  or  title  ;  esp.,  a  general 
name  for  a  class  of  like  individuals  ;  a  category. 

[Qualities]  classed  under  the  denomination  of  sublime.  Burke. 

3.  A  class,  or  society  of  individuals,  called  by  the  same 
name  ;  a  sect ;  as,  a  denomination  of  Christians. 

4.  One  of  a  series  of  related  units  or  values  denoted  by 
special  names  ;  as,  the  denominations  of  long  measure  (inch, 
foot,  etc.);  the  denominations  of  United  States  money  ($1, 
$2,  $5,  etc.). 

Syn.  —  Appellation,  designation,  title.  See  name. 
de-noml-na'tion-al  (-al),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  denom¬ 
ination,  esp.  a  sect  or  society  ;  sectarian, 
de-nom  i-na'tlon  &l-ism  (-Tz’m),  n.  Denominational  spirit 
or  policy  ;  devotion  to  denominational  principles  or  in¬ 
terests.  —  denomi-na'tlon-al  1st,  71. 
de-nom'i  na  tive  (de-nom'T-na-tiv),  a.  [L.  denominativus 
in  sense  4  ;  cf.  F.  denominatif.]  1.  Conferring  a  denomi¬ 
nation,  or  name. 

2  Logic.  Characterized  by,  or  referring  to,  certain  marks 
or  qualities  which  determine  the  naming  of  the  subject 
possessing  them. 

Connotutive  names  have  hence  been  also  called  denominative , 
because  the  subject  which  they  denote  is  denominated  by,  or  re¬ 
ceives  a  name  lroin,  the  attribute  which  they  connote.  J.  S.  Mill. 

3.  Possessing  a  denomination,  or  name  ;  denominable.  R. 

4.  Gram.  Derived  from  a  substantive  or  an  adjective  ;  as, 
a  denominative  verb. 

denominative  predication,  Logic ,  predication  in  wdiich  the 
predicate  term  designates  something,  such  as  an  attribute, 
characteristically  a  predicate,  and  the  subject  term  some¬ 
thing,  such  as  a  substance,  characteristically  a  subject, 
de  nom'i  na  tive,  n.  1.  A  term  that  denominates. 

2.  Grain.  A  denominative  word. 

de-nom'i-na^or  (-na'ter),  7*.  [Cf.  F.  denominateur,  in 
8en8e2.]  1.  One  that  denominates  ;  hence,  the  origin  or 

source  of  a  name. 

This  opinion  that  Aram  .  .  .  was  the  father  and  denominator 
of  the  Syrians  in  general.  lialeigh. 

2.  Arith.  <i‘  Alg.  The  divisor,  or  that  part  of  any  expression 
under  a  fractional  form  which  is  situated  below  the  horizon¬ 
tal  line  signifying  division.  In  simple  fractions  it  shows 
into  how  many  equal  parts  the  unit  is  supposed  to  be  di¬ 
vided.  Thus,  in  b,  the  denominator  5  shows  that  the 
unit  is  divided  into  5  equal  parts,  while  the  numerator  3 
show  s  that  3  of  these  are  taken, 
de  no'tate  (de-no'tat),  v.  t.  [L.  denolatus,  p.  p.  of  de  no- 
tare.]  To  denote.  Obs.  or  Archaic. 


denigrates.  Rare. 

den'1-gra  ture  (d5n'T-gTd-t0r), 
11.  Denigration.  Obs.  or  R. 

|  de  ni'hi-lo  ni'hil.  in  ni'hi-lum 
nil  pos'se  re-ver'ti.  IL.]  From 
nothing  nothing  (can  come),  in¬ 
to  nothing  nothing  can  return. 

Deisms  (III.  34). 
den'i  son  4  denizen. 
de-ni'tra-tor  (de-nl'tra-tSr),  n. 
One  that  denitrates  ;  esp.,  ap  ap¬ 
paratus  in  winch  denitration  is 
conducted.  [agent.  I 

de-ni'tri-fi'ern/.  A  denitrifying! 
de-ni'trize.  r.  t.  To  deprive  of 
nitric  or  nitrous  compounds, 
den'izo  (dfn'Tz  ;  df-nlz'),  v.  t. 
To  denizen  (in  sense  1).  Obs. 
den  i  zen  a'tion  (dgn'I-zfn-a'- 
sln<n).  n.  Denization, 
den'i-zen-ize,  v.  t.  To  denizen 
(in  sense  1). 

den'i-zen-ship7,  n.  See  -ship. 
Denk'maJ  (dgijk'miil),  n. ;  pi. 
Denkmaler  (-ma'ler).  [G.]  A 


memorial ;  a  monument, 
denne.  4  den. 

den'net,  n.  A  light,  open,  two¬ 
wheeled  carriage  for  one  horse  ; 
a  kind  of  gig.  (“  The  term  and 
vehicle  common  about  182, ri.” 
Latham.)  [is.  | 

Den'nis  (den'is).  Var.  of  Dkn 
de  nom'i-na-ble  (d?-ndm'I-nd- 
b’l),  a.  Capable  of  being  denom¬ 
inated  or  named.  [-ize.  | 

de-nom  i-na'tion-al-ize.r.t.  See  I 
de-nom'i-na'tion-al-ly,  adv.  of 
DENOMINATIONAL.  [Ref.  S/i.  I 
de-nom'i-na-tiv.  Denominative.  | 
de-nom'i-na-tive-ly.  adv  of  de¬ 
nominative.  See  -ly. 

||  de  non  a  li-e-nan'do  (de  n5n 
a/lI-f:-n&n'do).  [L.]  Scots  Law. 
Of  not  aliening;  —  said  of 
clauses  restricting  alienation 
which  were  forbidden  in  feu 
charters  by  20  Geo.  II.  c.  .r>0. 
de-not'a-ble  (de-n6t'a-b’l),  a. 
See  -able. 


food,  fo'ot ;  out,  oil ;  chair  ;  go  ;  sing,  iijk  ;  then,  thin  ;  nature,  verdure  (250) ;  K  =  ch  in  G.  icli,  ach  (144) ;  boN ;  yet ;  zh  =  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  5 
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denota'tion  ( de'no-ta'shfm),  n.  [L.  denotatio :  cf .  F.  de¬ 
notation. .]  1.  The  marking  off  or  separation  of  anything. 

2  That  by  which  anything  is  marked  off  ;  a  sign,  indica¬ 
tion,  or  token  ;  a  name  or  designation. 

3.  Meaning  or  signification. 

4.  Logic.  The  individuals  or  instances  falling  under  any 
conception  or  term  and  so,  partly  at  least,  definable  by  it ; 
extension ;  —  contrasted  with  connotation. 

Extension  or  denotation  consists  of  the  instances,  ideal  or 
actual,  in  which  any  content  is  considered  as  realized  or  realiza¬ 
ble.  B.  Bosanquet. 

Sy n.  —  Denotation,  connotation.  The  denotation  of  a 
word  is  its  actual  meaning ;  its  connotation,  that  which 
it  suggests  or  implies  in  addition  to  its  actual  meaning. 
Thus,  in  the  line:  “Nor  all  the  drowsy  sirups  of  the 
world  ”  (Shak.),  the  denotation  of  “  sirup  ”  is  the  idea  of  a 
thick,  viscid,  saccharine  solution  ;  the  follpwing  comment 
brings  out  its  connotation :  “  *  Sirup’  ...  is  not  ‘  juice,’  or 
‘  potion,’  or  ‘  essence,’  or  ‘  extract,’  nor  anything  but  that 
heavy  liquid  sweetness  whose  very  sluggishness  suggests 
its  power  in  reserve,  whose  inertness  by  contrast  renders 
its  essence  more  quick,  and  it  is  redolent  of  its  home  in 
the  East  ”  (//.  H.  Furness). 

Every  word  we  use  must  in  greater  or  less  degree  possess  two 
distinct  traits  —  denotation  and  connotation.  It  denotes  the  idea 
which  good  use  agrees  that  it  shall  stand  for;  it  connotes  the 
very  various  and  subtle  thoughts  and  emotions  which  cluster 
about  that  idea  in  the  human  mind,  whose  store  of  thought  is 
60  vastly  greater  than  its  store  of  words  with  which  to  symbolize 
thought.  B.  Wendell. 

The  power  of  such  connotations  becomes  very  great  when  the 
word  is  an  old  one,  which  lias  been  much  used,  and  is  in  some 
manner,  therefore,  bound  up  with  the  most  intense  experiences 
of  great  numbers  of  men.  O.  L.  Kittredge. 

de-not'a-tive  (d$-not'd-tTv),  a.  1.  Having  power  to  de¬ 
note  ;  designating  or  marking  off. 

Proper  names  are  preeminently  denotative ;  telling  us  that 
such  an  object  has  such  a  term  to  denote  it,  but  telling  us  noth¬ 
ing  as  to  any  single  attribute.  Latham. 

2.  Logic.  Bearing  a  logical  denotation. 

It  is  urged  that  his  graduated  world  of  ideas  ascends  by  steps 
from  the  less  to  the  more  general,  ever  more  and  more  widely 
denotative ,  less  and  less  fully  connotative.  ./.  Martineau. 

d©-note'  (de-not'),  v.  t. ;  de-not'ed  (-not'Sd) ;  de-not'ing 
(-not'Tng).  [L.  denotar e ;  de  -f-  notare  to  mark,  nota 
mark,  sign,  note  :  cf.  F.  denoter.  See  note.]  1.  To  mark 
out  plainly  ;  to  signify  by  a  visible  sign ;  to  serve  as  the 
sign  or  name  of  ;  to  show  ;  indicate ;  point  out ;  as,  the 
hands  of  the  clock  denote  the  hour. 

2.  To  note  down  or  describe  in  writing.  Ohs. 

3.  To  be  the  sign  of  ;  betoken  ;  signify  ;  mean. 

A  general  expression  to  denote  wickedness  of  every  sort.  Gilpin. 

4.  Logic.  To  signify  by  way  of  denotation  (which  see), 
de  note'ment  (-ment),  n.  Sign  ;  indication.  Rare. 
de-not'ive  (de-not'Tv),  a.  Serving  to  denote  ;  denotative. 

II  de-noue'ment  (da-noo'miiN  ;  da/noo/mjiN'),  n.  [F.  de¬ 
nouement,  fr.  denouer  to  untie ;  de-  (L.  dis-)  -f-  nouer  to 
tie,  fr.  L.  wot/wsknot.  Cf.  node.]  1.  The  unraveling  or  dis¬ 
covery  of  a  plot,  esp.  of  a  drama  or  romance  ;  catastrophe. 

2.  The  issue,  outcome,  or  solution,  as  of  a  situation,  course 
of  action,  or  mystery. 

de  nounce'  (de-nouns'),  v.  t.  ;  de-nounced'  (-nounst') ; 
de-nodnc'ino  (-noun'sTng).  [F.  denoncer ,  OF.  denoncier, 
fr.  L.  denuntiare ,  denunciare ;  de  -|-  nunciare ,  nuntiare , 
to  announce,  report,  nuntius  a  messenger,  message.  See 
nuncio;  cf.  denunciate.]  1.  To  make  known  in  a  solemn 
or  official  manner  ;  to  declare  ;  to  proclaim  (esp.  an  evil) ; 
of  things,  to  portend.  Archaic. 

Denouncing  wrath  to  come.  Milton. 

2.  To  proclaim  or  menace  as  impending ;  to  threaten  by 
some  outward  sign  or  expression. 

Iiis  look  denounced  desperate  revenge.  Milton. 

3.  To  proclaim,  or  give  notice  of,  the  termination  of  (a 
treaty,  armistice,  or  the  like). 

The  treaty  was  to  .  .  .  continue  from  year  to  year  unless  “  de¬ 
nounced  ”  by  either  party.  Diet .  of  Pol.  Econ. 

4.  To  point  out  as  deserving  of  reprehension  or  punish¬ 
ment,  etc.;  to  invoke  censure  upon  ;  to  stigmatize  ;  to  ac¬ 
cuse  ;  also,  to  inform  against. 

Denounced  lor  a  heretic.  Sir  T.  Moi'C. 

To  denounce  the  immoralities  of  Julius  Csesar.  Brougham. 
6-  [Cf.  Sp.  denunciar.)  Mex.  Mining  Law.  To  otter  for 
record  legal  notice  of  a  claim  for  a  mining  concession  cover¬ 
ing  (a  described  area  of  land  the  mining  rights  for  which 
are  held  by  the  government).  Cf.  locate,  v.  t. 
to  denounce,  or  put,  to  the  horn,  to  proclaim  to  be  an  outlaw 
with  three  blasts  on  a  horn,  —  a  practice  now  disused.  Scot. 
de-nounce'ment  (-mgnt),  n.  [Cf.  OF.  denoncement.] 

1.  Act  of  denouncing  ;  specif.  :  a  Declaration  ;  announce¬ 
ment.  Ohs.  b  Denunciation.  Archaic. 

2 .  Mex.  Mining  Law.  Act  or  fact  of  denouncing  a  claim,  or 
the  record  or  documentary  proof  of  such  action;  also,  loose¬ 
ly,  the  claim  itself.  See  denounce,  v.  t.,  5.  Cf.  location,  n. 

dense  (  dgns),  a.  ;  dens'er  (dSn'ser) ;  dens'est.  [L.  den- 
sus ;  akin  to  Gr.  ficurv?  thick  with  hair  or  leaves:  cf.  F. 
dense.]  1.  Having  the  constituent  parts  massed  or 
crowded  together ;  compact ;  containing  much  matter  in 
a  small  space ;  close  ;  thick ;  heavy ;  as,  a  dense  crowd, 
forest,  or  fog. 

All  sorts  of  bodies,  firm  and  fluid,  dense  and  rare.  Ray. 
Multitudes  of  dense  white  fleecy  clouds.  Shelley. 

2-  Of  ignorance,  stupidity,  or  the  like,  impenetrable; 
crass ;  hence,  of  persons,  stupid  ;  thick-headed. 

Human  error’s  dense  and  purblind  faith.  Shelley. 

3-  Optics.  Possessing  the  greater  retarding  power  upon 
light  waves,  and  consequently  the  greater  refracting  power, 
commonly  associated  with  high  specific  gravity. 

4.  Photog.  Highly  opaque  ;  as,  a  dense  negative. 

6-  Math.  Having  between  any  two  elements  at  least  one 
element  and  hence  an  infinity  of  elements,  as  the  class  of 
proper  fractions  arranged  in  the  usual  order  ;  compact. 
Syn.  —  Dense,  compact,  thick.  Dense  (opposed  to  rare ) 
applies  to  that  in  which  constituent  particles  or  elements 


are  closely  massed ;  it  frequently  implies  relative  impene¬ 
trability;  as,  “the  dense  and  resisting  mass  of  the  oak’’ 
(Huxley) ;  “a  dense  undergrowth  of  the  sweet  myrtle’’ 
(Poe);  “wrapt  in  dense  cloud”  (Tennyson);  cf.  dense 
stupidity.  Compact  (opposed  to  loose ,  diffuse)  suggests 
close  and  firm  union  or  consolidation  of  parts,  esp.  with 
the  implication  of  small  compass,  or  of  neat  or  effective 
arrangement  (see  concise)  ;  as,  “  The  skillful  might  have 
perceived  that,  with  much  less  compass  of  muscle  than 
his  foe,  that  which  he  had  was  more  seasoned,  firm  and 
compact  ”  (Id.  Lytton ) ;  a  compact  parcel,  a  compact  argu¬ 
ment.  Thick  (opposed  to  thin ,  fluid),  as  here  compared  (see 
broad),  has  frequent  reference  to  consistency  rather  than 
texture;  as,  “Make  the  gruel  thick  and  slab  ”  (Shak.). 
When  it  refers  to  the  massing  of  parts,  it  suggests  close¬ 
ness  or  abundance ;  it  may  also  denote  frequency ;  as,  a 
thick  black  beard  ;  a  thick  (cf.  dense)  undergrowth  ;  “  Thick 
the  aery  crowd  swarmed  ”  (MU ton) ;  cf.  “  The  crowd  .  .  . 
was  so  dense  that  it  was  hardly  possible  to  move” 
(Marryat) ;  thick  and  fast.  See  firm. 

dense  aggregate.  See  aggregate,  n .,  5.  — d.  In  Itself,  Math., 
having  each  of  its  elements  the  limit  of  a  fundamental 
sequence ;  included  in  its  first  derived  set ;  —  said  of  a  set 
of  points  or  values. 

—  dense'ly,  adv.  —  dense'ness.  n. 

den  sim'e-ter  (den-sTm'e-ter),  n.  [L.  densus  dense  -f- 
-meter.]  An  instrument  for  ascertaining  the  specific  grav¬ 
ity  or  density  of  a  substance. 

den'si-ty  (dSn'sT-tT),  n. ;  pi.  -ties  (-tTz).  [L.  densitas :  cf. 
F.  densite.]  1.  Quality  or  state  of  being  dense  ; — opposed 
to  rarity  ;  also,  rarely,  a  dense  mass. 

2.  Physics.  The  ratio  of  mass  to  bulk  or  volume  ;  the  ratio 
of  the  mass  of  any  volume  of  a  substance  to  the  mass  of  an 
equal  volume  of  some  standard  substance.  For  gases  the 
standard  substance  is  hydrogen  or  air,  at  a  temperature 
of  0°  Centigrade  and  a  pressure  of  760  millimeters.  For 
liquids  and  solids  the  standard  is  water  (usually  at  4°  C.). 
Relative  density,  that  is,  the  density  of  anything  as  com¬ 
pared  with  that  of  the  standard  substance,  is  usually  called 
specific  gravity. 

3.  Photog.  Degree  of  opacity  ;  depth  of  shade. 

4.  Elec,  a  Of  a  static  charge,  the  quantity  of  electricity 
per  unit  area,  b  Short  for  current  density,  the  current 
flowing  through  unit  cross-section  area  of  a  conductor,  c 
Of  magnetism,  the  quantity  of  magnetism  per  unit  surface, 
density  of  freight,  or  of  passenger,  traffic,  the  number  of  tons, 
or  passengers,  carried  over  a  given  section  of  railroad  line 
in  a  unit  of  time.  The  density  of  traffic  on  a  given  division 
of  railroad  is  commonly  obtained  by  dividing  the  total 
amount  of  freight  transportation  measured  in  ton  miles, 
and  the  total  amount  of  passenger  transportation  measured 
in  passenger  miles,  by  the  length  of  line  (not  of  track)  in 
the  division  itself.  See  ton  mile,  passenger  mile. 


dent  (dSnt),  n.  [A  variant  of  dint.]  1.  A  stroke;  a  blow. 
Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng.  “That  dent  of  thunder.”  Chaucer. 
2.  A  slight  depression,  or  small  notch  or  hollow,  like  that 
made  by  a  blow  or  by  pressure  ;  an  indentation. 

Syn,  — See  dint. 

dent,  v.  t. ;  dent'ed  ;  dent'ing.  To  make  a  dent  upon  ;  to 
indent.  “  The  houses  dented  with  bullets.”  Macaulay. 

dent,  v.  i.  1.  To  sink  in,  forming  a  dent. 

2.  To  deliver  a  dent,  or  stroke.  Obs. 

dent,  n.  [F.,fr.  L.  dens,  dentis,  tooth.  See  tooth.]  A 
toothlike  indentation  or  notch  (at  the  edge  of  anything) ; 
also,  pi.,  the  projections  between  a  series  of  such  notches; 
specif.  :  a  Mach.  A  tooth,  as  of  a  card,  a  gear  wheel,  in  a 
lock,  etc.  b  Weaving.  One  of  the  wires  or  slivers  of  reed 
which  compose  a  reed  in  a  loom,  and  between  which  the 
warp  threads  pass. 

den'tal  (dSn'tal),  a.  [L.  dens,  dentis,  tooth :  cf.  F.  dental. 
See  tooth.]  1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  teeth  or  dentis¬ 
try  :  as,  dmtal  surgery. 

2.  Phon.  Formed  or  articulated  with  the  tip  or  point  of 
the  tongue  applied  to  the  back  of  the  upper  front  teeth,  or 
to  the  gum  just  above ;  — said  of  certain  consonants  (called 
also  jioint  consonants ),  as  t,  d,  n. 

This  clnss  is  commonly  culled  dental,  but  the  point  of  the 
tongue  is  not  necessarily  brought  against  the  teeth.  II.  Sweet. 
dental  arch,  the  curve  formed  by  the  row  of  teeth  in  each 
jaw.  —  d.  arteries,  Anat.,  the  arteries  (derived  from  the  in¬ 
ternal  maxillary  artery)  which  supply  the  teeth  and  ad¬ 
jacent  parts.  The  inferior  dental  supplies  those  of  the 
lower  jaw.  the  posterior  dental,  or  alveolar ,  and  the  ante¬ 
rior  dental  those  of  the  upper  jaw.  —  d.  articulator,  a  den¬ 
tist’s  apparatus  for  matching  the  upper  and  lower  den¬ 
tures  in  an  artificial  set  of  teeth.  —  d.  canals,  Anat.,  the 
canals  in  the  bones  of  the  jaws  through  which  pass  the 
vessels  and  nerves  to  the  teeth.  —  d.  engine,  a  dentist’s 
drilling  machine  for  rotating  drills,  burrs,  etc.,  at  high 
speed.  The  modern  form  has  the  drill  chuck  at  the  end 
of  a  flexible  shaft  and  is  provided  with  attachments  to 
permit  the  tool  to  rotate  at  a  desired  angle  to  the  axis  of 
the  hand  piece.  — d.  formula,  Zool. ,  a  brief  method  forex¬ 
pressing  the  number  and  kind  of  teeth  of  mammals.  The 
abbreviations  i  (incisor),  c  (canine),  pm  (premolar)  or  b 
(bicuspid),  and  m  (molar),  indicate  the  kinds,  and  the 
number  in  each  jaw  is  written  like  a  fraction,  the  figures 
above  the  horizontal  line  showing  the  number  in  the 
upper  jaw,  and  those  below-,  the  number  in  the  lower  jaw. 
As  commonly  written,  a  dash  is  used  to  separate  the  fig¬ 
ures  representing  the  teeth  of  each  side  of  the  jaw ;  thus, 
2—2  indicates  two  teeth  on  each  side.  The  dental  formula 
.  2—2  1—1  2—2  3—3 

of  adult  man  is  :  x  c  fH]*  or  Pm  2—2 ’ 7)1  3^3  =  32‘  ~ 


d.  furrow  or  groove,  Embryol.,  a  furrow  which  appears 
along  the  alveolar  border  of  each  jaw,  marking  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  the  internal  ridge  of  epithelium  from  which  the 
enamel  organs  develop.  — d.  Index,  Craniom.,  the  ratio  of 
the  distance  from  the  basion  to  the  nasion  (taken  equal 
to  100)  to  the  distance  between  the  anterior  surface  of  the 
first  premolar  and  the  posterior  surface  of  the  wisdom 
tooth,  used  as  an  indication  of  the  relative  size  of  the 
teeth.  Individuals  or  races  are  said  to  be  megadont  when 
the  index  is  large,  microdont  when  it  is  small,  and  meso- 
dont  v/hen  it  is  medium.  —  d.  nerves,  the  nerves  supply¬ 


ing  the  teeth  and  adjacent  parts.  The  anterior,  middle, 
and  posterior  supenor  dental  nerves,  running  to  the  upper 
teeth,  are  branches  of  the  superior  maxillary  ;  the  inferior 
dental,  supplying  the  lower  teeth,  etc.,  is  the  largest 
branch  of  the  inferior  maxillary.  —  dental  papilla,  Anat.  A 
Emtxryol ..  the  mass  of  very  vascular  connective  tissue 
around  which  the  dentine  is  secreted,  and  which  eventu¬ 
ally  becomes  the  pulp  of  the  tooth.— d. preterit,  Anglo-Saxon 
Gram.,  the  preterit  tense  of  weak  verbs,  which  ends  in  -da 
or  -ta.  —  d.  pulp.  Anat.  See  pulp.  —  d.  star,  a  marking  on 
the  incisor  teeth  of  horses,  used  in  judging  their  age, 
which  first  appears  in  the  lower  central  incisors  at  about 
eight  years.  —  d.  surgeon,  a  dentist. 

den'tal  (den'tal),  n.  [Cf.  F.  dentate  (in  senses  1  &  3).] 

1.  A  shell  of  the  genus  Dentalium.  Obs. 

2.  Arch.  A  dentil. 

3.  Phon.  A  dental  consonant. 

4.  A  tooth.  Humorous. 

5-  Anat.  A  dental  artery,  nerve,  etc. 
den'tal-lsm  (dSn'tal-Tz’m),  n.  Phon.  a  Dentality.  b  Con¬ 
version  into  a  dental. 

den-tal'i-ty  (d8n-tSl'T-ti),  n.  Phon.  Dental  quality, 
den'tal-ize  (dgu'tal-iz),  v.  t.  ;  -ized  (-izd) ;  -iz'ing  (-iz'- 
Tng).  Phon.  To  make  dental ;  to  change  into  a  dental.  — 
dental-i-za'tion  (-T-za'shihi ;  -i-za'slmn),  n. 

Den-ta'ri-a  (dgn-ta'rT-d),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  L.  dentarius pertain¬ 
ing  to  the  teeth,  fr.  dens,  dentis ,  tooth;  —  in  ref.  to  the 
toothed  roots.]  Bot.  A  genus  of  brassicaceous  plants  com¬ 
mon  throughout  north  temperate  regions,  having  pungent, 
toothed  roots,  pink,  purple,  or  white  flowers,  and  erect 
flattened  pods.  From  the  character  of  the  root,  they  are 
called  toothwort,  coralwort,  and  pepperroot.  See  crinkle- 
root,  I/lust. 

den'ta-ry  (dSn'to-rl),  a.  Zool.  Pertaining  to  or  bearing 
teeth  ;  specif.,  designating  a  pair  of  membrane  bones  of  the 
distal  part  of  the  lower  jaw  of  many  vertebrates.  They 
do  not,  however,  always  bear  teeth.  —  n.  A  dentary  bone, 
den'tate  (dSn'tat),  a.  [L.  dentatus ,  fr.  dens,  dentis,  tooth.] 
Bot.  &  Zool.  Having  a  toothed  margin ;  specif. ;  Bot.  a 
Having  regular,  sharp-pointed  marginal 
teeth  directed  outwards,  as  a  leaf.  Cf.  ser¬ 
rate,  IUust.  b  Having  toothlike  projec¬ 
tions,  as  certain  rhizomes.  —  den'tate-ly, 
adv. 

dentate  convolution,  A  not.,  a  narrow  convolu¬ 
tion  lying  immediately  above  the  dentate 
fissure* ;  —  so  named  from  the  notched  or 
toothed  appearance  of  its  surface.—  d.  fascia, 

Anat.,  the  dentate  convolution. — d.  fissure 
or  sulcus,  Anat.,  a  fissure  of  the  mesial  sur¬ 
face  of  each  cerebral  hemisphere  extending  from  behind 
the  posterior  end  of  the  corpus  callosum  forward  and 
downward  to  the  recurved  part  of  the  hippocampal  convo¬ 
lution  ;  —  called  also  hijjpocampa l  fissure. 
den  ta'tion  (dSn-ta'shOn),  n.  State  or  quality  of  being 
dentate  ;  also,  an  angular  toothlike  projection, 
den-ta'to-  (dgn-ta'te-).  Combining  form  from  Latin  den¬ 
tatus,  meaning  dentate. 

dent  corn.  A  race  of  Indian  corn  having  kernels  indented 
on  their  outer  faces  ;  also,  the  kernels  collectively, 
den'tel  (dSn'tcl),  n.  [F.  dentelle,  dim.  of  dent  tooth,  L. 
</«/?$.]  A  dentil. 

den'te-lat'ed.  den'tel-lat  ed  (dgn'te-lat'gd),  a.  [F.  dentele 
(cf.  L.  p.  p.  ending  - atus ),  fr.  OF.  dentele,  dentelle,  dim.  of 
OF.  &  F.  dent  tooth,  L.  dens ,  dentis ;  cf.  F.  dentelle  lace.] 

1.  Having  small  teeth  or  indentations  ;  finely  notched. 

2.  Marked  with  irregular  hatchings,  festoons,  or  lacelike 
figures  producing  toothlike  markings  ;  as,  an  eye  with  a 
dentelated  areola. 

den'tex  (dgn'tgks),  n.  [NL. ;  cf.  L.  dentix  a  sort  of  sea 
fish.]  A  European  marine  sparoid  fish  (Dentex  dentex). 
den'ti-  (dSn'tT-).  Combining  form  fr.  L.  dens,  dentis,  tooth, 
den'ti-cle  (-k’l),  n.  [L.  denticulus,  dim.  of  dens,  dentis , 
tooth.  See  dental.]  A  small  tooth  or  projecting  point; 
in  Arch.,  a  dentil. 

den-tlc'u-late  (dSu-tik'u-lat)  )  a.  [L.  denticulatus,  fr.  den- 
den-tic'u-lat'ed  (-lat'Sd)  j  ticulus.  See  denticle.] 

1.  Having  very  small  toothlike  projections ;  as,  a  denticu¬ 
late  leaf. 

2.  Arch.  Cut  into  dentils ; — said  of  a  member  of  an  en¬ 
tablature  or  a  molding. 

den-tlc'U-la'tion  (-la'slmn),  n.  State  of  being  denticulate  ; 
also,  a  diminutive  tooth  or  toothlike  projection, 
den'tl-cule  (d6n'tT-kul),  n.  [F.  Cf.  denticle.]  1.  Arch. 
A  dentil. 

2.  Her.  One  of  a  series  of  small  squares  or  parallelograms 
intended  to  suggest  the  dentils  of  architecture. 
den'ti-2orm  (-f6rm),  a.  [ denti -  -f-  -form.]  Having  the  form 
of  a  tootli  or  of  teeth  ;  tooth-shaped, 
den'ti  frice  (-frTs),  n.  [L.  dentifricium ;  dens,  dentis , 
tooth  -f-  fricare  to  rub :  cf.  F.  dentifrice.  See  tooth  ; 
friction.]  A  powder,  paste,  or  liquid  used  in  cleaning  the 
teeth  ;  a  tooth  powder,  paste,  or  wash, 
den-tig'er-ous  (dgn-tYj'er-fts),  a.  [denti-  -}-  -gerous.] 
Bearing  teeth  or  toothlike  structures, 
den'til  (dSn'tTl),  n.  [F.  (16th  century)  dentille.  Cf.  den- 
tel,  denticle.]  Arch.  A  small  rectangular  block  in  a  se¬ 
ries  projecting  like  teeth,  asunder  the  corona  of  a  cornice, 
esp.  in  the  Ionic,  Corinthian,  and  Composite  orders.  See 
order,  Illust. 

dentil  band  Arch.  A  molding  in  the  bed-molding  cf  a 
cornice,  resembling  a  row  of  dentils  with  the  interdentils 
filled  up  solid ;  also,  one  of  diminished  projection  as  if  the 
dentils  had  been  stripped  awray. 

den'ti-lin'gual  (dSn'tT-lTq'gwal),  a.  [denti-  -f-  lingual.] 
Phon.  Pronounced  with  the  place  of  articulation  between 
the  tongue  and  teeth  ;  —  said  esp.  of  the  sounds  of  th  in 
thick  and  then,  but  also  of  the  dentals  and  linguals.  Called 
.  also  lingvadental.  —  n.  A  dentilingual  consonant. 


de  not'a-tlve-ly,  adv.  of  de¬ 
notative. 

de-noune'er  (d  C-n  o  u  n's  ?  r),  n. 
One  who  denounces. 

||  de  no'vo.  [L.]  Anew  ;  afresh, 
aenoy.  +  deny. 

H  dens  (d£nz),  u.  [L.]  Tooth  ;  — 
chiefly  i*n  scientific  names  for 
teeth  or  toothlike  parts. 
den'8ate.  v.  t.  IL.  demat  us,  p. 
p.  of  deiisaf'e. ]  To  make  dense 
or  thick.  Rare.  —  den-sa'tion 

idgn-ea'shwn),  n.  Rare. 
dens  ca'nls.  [L.,  dog’s  tooth.] 
^he  dog's-tooth  violet, 
dens'en,  v.  t.  If  i.  To  make,  or 
become,  dense.  Rare. 


den'shire,  also  den'share,  den'- 
sher  (all  dr-n'sher),  v.  t.  [Contr. 
ot  Devonshire.]  =  burnbkat. 
Dial.  Eng.  [eter.| 

den'81-tom'e-ter,  n.  =densim-| 
h  dent(diiN),  n.  [F.]  Lit., tooth; 
a  toothlike  mountain  peak;  — 
chiefly  in  nameB  of  mountains  ; 
as,  the  jDeftt-du-Midi  (-dfl- 
me'de').  [dentistry.  | 

dent.  Ahbr.  Dental  ;  dentist  ;| 
dent.  Short  for  dent  corn. 
den  tag'r  a  (df*  n-t  ftg'r  a),  n. 
[NL.  ;  denti-  -4-  -agra.]  Dentist¬ 
ry.  a  Toothache,  b  A  forceps 
for  extracting  teeth, 
den-t&'le  (d  6  n-ta'l  e),  n.  ;  pi. 


-i. I  a  (-lY-d ).  [NL.,  fr.  L.  dens, 

dentis,  tooth.]  Anat.  The  den- 
tary  bone. 


deh-tal'gi-a  (-tUl'jT-A),  n.  [NL.  ; 
denti-  +  -algia.]  Med.  Tooth¬ 
ache  ;  odontalgia. 

Den-ta'li-ura  <  d£n-ta'lY-um),  ». 
[NL.,  fr.  L.  dens,  dentis,  tooth.] 
See  SCAI’HOI’ODA.  [PHONE.  | 
d e n't a-p hone,  n.  =  denti-I 
don'tate-cil'i-ate.  a.  Bot.  Hav¬ 
ing  the  margin  dentate  and  also 
cifiate  or  fringed  with  hairs, 
den'tate-cre'nate,  a.  Bot.  Hav¬ 
ing  a  form  intermediate  between 
dentate  and  crenate.  Q?*e*| 
den't&t-ed  (d5n'tat-£d),a.  Den-| 


den'tate-ly,  adv.  of  dentate. 
den 'tate-ser 'rate,  a.  Bot.  Hav¬ 
ing  serrate  teeth  on  the  margin, 
den'tate-sin'u-ate,  a.  Bot.  Hav¬ 
ing  a  margin  intermediate  be¬ 
tween  dentate  and  sinuate, 
dent'ed.  pret.  8,-  />.  «.  of  dent 
II  den-telle'  (dSn-tei';  F.  dax'- 
t£l'),  n.  [F.]  Lace,  or  lacelike 
decoration. 

ll  den  telle'  an  fiTeeau'  (6  fii'- 
z<5'.)  [F.]  Bobbin  lace. 

den  te'le'  de  fil'  (d&N'tel'  d? 
fel').  [F.]  Thread  lace. 

II  den  tel" Here'  (daN't^Pyar'), 
u.  IF.]  A  French  machine  for 
making  plaited  lace. 


I!  den-tel'lo  (dgn-tS'lO),  n.;  pi. 
-Li  (-le).  [It.]  Lit.,  little  tooth  ; 
specif..  Arch.,  a  dentil, 
den'te-lure  (d5n't£-lQr),  n.  [F.] 
Dentition. 

den'ti-cate,  v.  t.  Sri.  [L.  dens, 
dentis,  tooth  ;  cf.  E.  masticate.] 
To  bite  or  chew.  Rare. 
den-tic 'u-late-ly,  adv.  of  den¬ 
ticulate.  See  -ly. 
den-tic 'u-lus  (don-tTk'fl-ltfs),  n.; 
pl.  -uli  (-11 ).  [L.]  Adenticule. 
den'ti-er  oh  n'ti-er),  a.  Dain¬ 
tier.  Scot. 

den-tif'er-ous  (d?n-tYf'?r-its),  a. 
[ denti -  4-  -ferons.]  Dentigerous. 

den'ti-fi-ca'tion  (deiPtY-fY-ka'- 


sh?7n),  n.  [dentine  -4-  -Jication.] 
Formation  of  dentine,  [dental.  | 
den  ti-la'bi-al,  a.  fr  n.  Labio-I 
den'ti-lat'ed  (den'fl-lat'gd),  a. 
Toothed.  Rare. 
den'ti-la'tion  (-la'shwn),  n. 
State  of  being  dentilated. 
den'ti-lave,  «.  [denti-  +  L.  la- 
rare  to  wash.]  A  tooth  wash, 
den'tile  (dSn'ttl),  n.  [See  di  bi- 
til.]  A  small  tooth  or  serration- 
den-til  'o-quy  (dSn-tYl'6-k  wt), 
ti.  [denti-  -f  L.  loqui  to  speak.] 
Act  or  practice  of  speaking 
through  the  teeth,  that  is.  with 
the  teeth  closed,  or  nearly  so.  — 
den-til'o-quiBt  (-kwlst),  v . 


ale,  senate,  care,  Jim.  account,  arm,  ask,  sofa  :  eve,  fivent,  find,  recent,  maker ;  Ice,  Ill ;  old,  ftbey,  orb,  5dd,  s8ft,  connect ;  use,  unite,  urn,  up,  circus,  menu  r 
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den  tim'e-ter  (dgn-tim'£-ter),?i.  [denti-  -f- -meter.']  Den¬ 
tistry.  An  instrument  used  in  measuring  teeth,  as  one 
adapted  for  holding  and  releasing  the  ends  of  a  wire  when 
measuring  a  tooth  or  a  root  in  crown  and  bridge  work, 
den'ti-nal  (dgu'tY-n&l),  a.  Anat.  Of  or  pert,  to  dentine;  as, 
dentinal  fibers  or  fibres,  and  dentinal  tubules.  See  dentine. 
den  ti-na'sal  (-na'zal),  «.  [denti-  -f  nasal.]  Phan.  Com¬ 
bining  the  qualities  of  a  dental  and  a  nasal  sound,  as  the 
consonant  n.  —  n.  A  dentinasal  consonant, 
den'tine  (dSn'tYn),  n.  [L.  dens ,  denlis,  tooth:  cf.  F.  den¬ 
tine.]  Anat.  A  calcareous  material  of  similar  composition 

to  bone,  but  harder  and  denser,  which  composes  the  prin¬ 
cipal  mass  of  a  tooth ;  ivory.  See  ivory,  tooth.  It  consists 
of  a  matrix  containing  numerous  minute  parallel  tubules 
(the  dentinal  tubules ),  which  open  into  the  pulp  cavity  and 
contain,  during  life,  processes  (called  dentinal  fibers)  of  the 
cells  of  the  pulp.  It  is  secreted  by  the  odontoblasts  borne 
pn  the  surface  of  the  dentinal  papilla.  Dentine  also  occurs 
in  the  toothlike  placoid  scales  of  sharks  and  related  fishes, 
den'ti-phone  (dgn'tT-fon),  n.  [denti-  -f-  -phone.]  An  in¬ 
strument  which,  placed  against  the  teeth,  conveys  sound  to 
the  auditory  nerve,  enabling  the  deaf  to  hear  more  or  less 
distinctly ;  an  audiplione. 

den'tist  (dSn'tTst),  n.  [From  L.  dens ,  dentis ,  tooth  :  cf.  F. 
dentist e.  See  tooth.]  One  whose  profession  it  is  to  treat 
diseases  of  the  teeth,  and  to  make  and  insert  artificial  teeth; 
a  dental  surgeon. 

den'tist-ry  (-tls-trl),  n.  The  art  or  profession  of  a  dentist, 
den  ti'tion  (dSn-tYsh'Mu),  n.  [L.  denlitio ,  fr.  den  lire  to  cut 
teeth,  fr.  dens,  dentis ,  tooth.  See  dentist.]  1.  The  de¬ 
velopment  and  cutting  of  teeth  ;  teething. 

2.  Zool.  The  number,  kind,  aud  arrangement  of  teeth  of 
an  animal ;  the  teeth  of  an  animal  considered  collectively. 
den'tO-  (dSn'to-).  Incorrect  for  denti-,  combining  form 
from  Latin  dens,  dentis,  meaning  tooth. 
den  to-sur'gl-cal  (-sfir'jY-kal),  a.  Pertaining  to,  or  used 
in,  dentistry  and  surgery, 
dentoflurgical  engine,  a  dental  engine. 

den'ture  (dSn'^ur),  n.  [L.  dens,  dentis,  tooth  :  of.  F.  den¬ 
ture,  OF.  den/eure.]  A  set  of  teeth  ;  specif.,  Dentistry ,  a 
set  of  artificial  teeth. 

den'u-date  (d6n'u-dat ;  de-nud'at  ;  277),  v.  t. ;  -dat'ed 
(-dat'&l  ;  -at-Sd) ;  -dating  (-Tng).  [L.  denudatus,  p.  p.  of 
denudare.  See  denude.]  To  lay  bare  ;  to  denude, 
de-nud'ate  (de-nud'at ;  dgn'u-dat ;  277),  a.  Laid  bare  ; 
denuded  ;  naked. 

den  u  dation  (dSn'fi-dS'shftn  ;  de'nu- ;  277),  n.  [L.  denu- 
datio:  cf.  F.  denudation.]  1.  Act  of  denuding,  or  state 
of  being  denuded. 

2  Geol.  The  laying  bare  of  rocks  by  the  removal  of  over- 
lying  material  ;  erosion. 

de  nude'  (de-niid'),  v.  t.  ;  de-nud'ed  (-nud'Sd) ;  de-nud'ing 
(-nud'tng).  [L.  denudare ;  de  nudare  to  make  naked 
or  bare,  nudus  naked.  See  nude.]  1.  To  divest  of  all 
covering  ;  to  make  bare  or  naked  ;  to  strip ;  as,  to  denude 
one  of  clothing  ;  specif.,  Geol.,  to  lay  bare  by  erosion. 

2.  To  divest  or  deprive  entirely  (of  an  attribute,  posses¬ 
sion,  right,  etc.). 

Latin  words  .  .  .  denuded  of  their  inflections.  Earle. 
de  nu'mer-a-bie  (de-nu'mer-d-b’l),  a.  [de-  -f-  numerable.] 
Math.  Countable,  even  though  infinite  ;  —  said  of  a  class 
whose  elements  may  be  numbered  successively,  or  set  in 
one-to-one  correspondence  with  the  series  of  natural  num¬ 
bers,  1,  2,  3,  4,  .  .  .  . 

de-nu'mer-al  (-51),  «•  [de-  -f-  L.  numerus  number.]  Math. 
Relating  to  the  smallest  transfinite  cardinal  ;  as,  the  denu¬ 
meral  number  or  multitude,  that  is,  the  infinite  number 
of  all  the  natural  numbers,  — the  Alef-nul  (So)  of  Cantor, 
de-nu  mer-a'tlon  (-a'shun),  w.  [A  mistake  for  di numera¬ 
tion.]  1.  An  enumeration  ;  also,  a  calculation.  Obs.orR. 
2  Specif.  :  Math.  The  determination  of  the  number  of 
things  belonging  to  any  proposed  class  or  classes  ;  esp., 
the  determination  of  a  denumerant. 

3.  Civil  Law.  The  act  of  present  payment.  Obs.  or  R. 
de-nu'mer-a-tiv©  (de-nu'mer-a-tlv),  a.  Of  or  pertaining 

to  denum^ratiou. 

denumerative  geometry,  a  geometry  whose  fundamental 
problem  is  to  determine  how  many  configurations  of 
given  definition  fulfill  a  sufficient  number  of  conditions  ; 
the  investigation  of  incidences  and  coincidences  in  con¬ 
figurations  determined  by  given  conditions, 
de  nun'cl-ate  (de-nuu'shi-at;  -sT-at),  v.t.  [L.  denuntiatus, 
denunciatus,  p.  p.  of  denuniiare ,  -dare.  See  denounce.] 
To  denounce.  Rare.  Burke. 

de-nun' ci-a'tion  (-sT-a'slmn  ;  -shi-a'shihi ;  277),  n.  [L. 
denuntiatio, -ciatio :  cf.  F.  denonciation.]  1.  Act  of  de¬ 
nouncing  ;  specif. :  a  Proclamation  ;  announcement.  Obs. 
b  Announcement,  threat,  or  warning  of  impending  evil, 
punishment,  or  the  like,  c  Scots  Law.  Act  of  denouncing 
as  a  rebel,  or  to  the  horn,  d  Act  of  stigmatizing  or  pub¬ 
licly  arraigning;  public  accusation  ;  arraignment. 


2.  That  by  which  anything  is  denounced;  n  threat  of 
evil  ;  a  public  menace  or  accusation  ;  an  arraignment. 

Uttering  bold  denunciations  of  ecclesiastical  error.  Motley. 

3.  Mining.  =  denouncement,  2.  Mex.  &  Southwestern  U.  S. 
de-nun'ei-a-tive  (de-nun'shT-a-tTv  ;  -si-a-tiv),  a.  [L.  de- 

nuntialivus ,  - dativus ,  monitory.]  Denunciatory  ;  apt  to 
denounce.  —  de  nun'ci-a-tive-ly,  adv. 
de-nun'ei-a  tor  (-a'ter),  n.  [L.  denuntiator,  -cialor,  a 
police  officer:  cf.  F.  denondateur.]  One  who  denounces, 
publishes,  or  proclaims  ;  esp.,  one  who  proclaims  intended 
or  coming  evil ;  one  who  threatens  or  accuses, 
de-nun'ei  a-to-ry  (-a-to-rT),  a.  Pertaining  to,  or  character¬ 
ized  by,  denunciation  ;  minatory  ;  accusing  ;  threatening, 
de  ny'  (de-ui'),  v.  t.  ;  de-nied'  (-nld')  ;  de-ny'ing.  [ME. 
denien,  denaien,  OF.  deneier  { 3d  sing.  pr.  il  denie),  F.  dk- 
nier,  fr.  L.  dene  gar e ;  de-\-negare  to  say  no,  deny.  See 
negation.]  1.  To  declare  not  to  be  true  ;  to  gainsay  ; 
contradict ;  —  opposed  to  affirm,  allow,  or  admit. 

That  common,  false,  cold,  hollow  talk 
Which  makes  the  heart  deny  the  yes  it  breathes.  Shelley. 

2.  To  disclaim  connection  with  or  responsibility  for;  to 
ref  use  to  acknowledge  ;  to  disown  ;  abjure;  disavow. 

Thou  thrice  denied,  yet  thrice  beloved.  Keble - 

3.  To  reject  as  a  false  conception  ;  to  declare  one’s  disbe¬ 
lief  in  the  reality  of;  as,  to  deny  man’s  free  will. 

4.  To  refuse  (one  who  asks). 

When  youth  and  love  are  hard  to  be  denied.  Dryden. 

5.  To  refuse  to  grant  ;  to  withhold  ;  to  refuse  to  gratify 
or  t\ield  to  ;  as,  to  deny  a  request. 

To  some  men,  it  is  more  agreeable  to  deny  a  vicious  inclination, 
than  to  gratify  it.  J.  Edwards. 

6  To  refuse  (to  do,  or  accept,  something);  reject;  de¬ 
cline  ;  renounce.  Obs.  “  If  you  deny  to  dance.”  Shah. 

7.  To  forbid.  Obs.  or  Archaic. 

8.  a  To  refuse  (a  caller  or  the  like)  permission  to  see  one. 
Obs.  or  R.  b  To  refuse  access  to  (one  called  on) ;  to  rep¬ 
resent  as  “  not  at  home ;  ”  as,  she  denied  herself  to  callers. 
Syn.— -Gainsay,  dispute,  oppose  contest,  disprove,  over¬ 
throw.  —  Deny,  contradict,  contravene,  traverse,  con¬ 
trovert,  impugn,  refute,  confute  agree  in  the  idea  of  op¬ 
posing  by  words  or  arguments.  To  deny  is  to  declare  to 
be  untrue  or  untenable  ;  to  contradict  is  to  assert,  directly 
or  by  implication,  the  contrary  ;  to  contravene  is  in  gen¬ 
eral  to  run  counter  to  or  conflict  with  (often  by  act  as  well 
as  word) ;  to  traverse  (as  here  compared)  is  to  deny,  as  in 
pleading ;  as,  to  deny  a  report,  the  truth  of  an  accusation ; 
to  contradict  a  rumor,  a  speaker,  one’s  self ;  to  coiitra- 
vene  a  truth,  a  conclusion  ;  to  traverse  an  indictment ;  “  He 
traverses  with  much  courage  and  independence  the  tra¬ 
ditional  idea  of  Herbert  ”  ( Athenaeum ).  To  controvert 
(not  to  be  confused  with  refute)  is  to  dispute  or  oppose ; 
to  impugn,  to  attack  or  assail ;  to  refute,  to  disprove 
or  overthrow ;  to  confute  (cf.  abash),  to  prove  (a  reason  or 
opinion)  to  be  wrong  or  false,  or  to  overwhelm  and  put  to 
silence  (an  opponent)  —  all  by  words  or  arguments;  as,  to 
controvert  a  point  of  law,  a  conclusion  ;  to  impugn  one’s  ve¬ 
racity,  one’s  motives  ;  to  refute  a  charge,  an  argument,  an 
opponent ;  to  confute  an  error,  a  sophistry.  Cf.  renounce. 

1  put  thee  now  to  thy  book  oath  :  deny  it,  if  thou  canst.  Shak. 

His  drawing  was  better  than  his  painting  — an  opinion  which 
...  he  of  course  would  utterly  contradict.  Thackeray. 

The  other  medical  visitors  having  a  consultative  influence,  but 
no  power  to  contravene  Lvdgute’s  ultimate  decision.  G.  Eliot. 

A  liberty  of  heart  which  might  likely  enough  trarrrsi  this  or 
that  precept  .  .  .  of  his  earlier  conscience.  W.  Pater. 

1  am  no  atheist  ;  but  if  he  thinks  I  have  published  principles 
tending  to  such  opinions,  he  has  a  perfect  right  to  controvert 
them.  _  Byron. 

All  that  impugn  a  received  religion  .  .  .  are,  by  the  adverse 
part,  branded  with  the  name  of  atheists.  Bacon. 

The  learned  Ilukewill  .  .  .  writing  to  refute  the  error  .  .  . 
cites  triumphantly  the  names  of  Ariosto,  Tasso,  Ilartas,  and 
Spenser.  ‘  Wordsworth. 

What  bothered  me  in  London  was  — all  the  clever  people  going 
wrong  with  such  clever  reasons  lor  so  doing  which  I  couldn’t 
confute.  E.  FitzGerald. 

to  deny  one’s  self,  to  decline  the  gratification  of  appetites  or 
desires;  to  practice  self-denial. 

Let  him  deny  himself,  and  take  up  his  cross.  Matt.  xvi.  24. 
deny',  v.  i.  To  answer  in  the  negative  ;  to  declare  an  as¬ 
sertion  not  to  be  true.  Obs.  or  R. 

Then  Sarah  domed,  saying,  I  laughed  not.  Gen.  xviii.  15. 
de-ob'stru  ent  (de-5b'stroo-ent),  a.  Med.  Removing  ob¬ 
structions  ;  having  power  to  clear  the  natural  ducts  of  the 
fluids  and  secretions  of  the  body  ;  aperient.  —  n.  A  medi¬ 
cine  which  removes  obstructions  ;  an  aperient, 
de'o  dand  (de'fc-dSnd),  n.  [LL.  deodandum,  fr.  L.  Deo 
dandum  to  be  given  to  God.]  A  thing  to  be  given  or  for¬ 
feited  to  God ;  Eng.  Law,  a  thing  which,  because  it  had 
been  the  immediate  cause  of  the  death  of  a  person,  was 
given  to  God,  that  is,  forfeited  to  the  crown,  to  be  applied 
to  pious  uses,  as  to  be  distributed  in  alms.  Thus,  if  a  cart 
ran  over  a  man  and  killed  him,  it  was  forfeited  as  a  deo- 
dand.  Deodands  are  unknown  in  American  law,  but  were 
not  abolished  in  England  till  1845,  by  9  &  10  Viet.  c.  62.  In 
a  felonious  killing  there  was  no  deodand. 
de'O-daU  (de'o-dar'),  n.  [Hind,  deodar ,  fr.  Skr.  devadam, 
prop.,  timber  of  the  gods.]  An  East  Indian  species  of 


cedar  ( Cedms  deodara),  highly  valued  for  its  size  and 
beauty  as  well  as  for  its  timber,  and  also  grown  in  England 
and  elsewhere  as  an  ornamental  tree, 
de-o'dor-ant  (de-o'der-fiut),  a.  Destroying  offensive  odors. 
—  n.  A  deodorizer. 

de  O'dor-ize  (de-o'der-iz),  v.  t. ;  -ized  (-Izd);  -iz'ing  (-iz'- 
Tug).  To  deprive  of  odor,  esp.  offensive  odors  or  such  as 
result  from  impurities. — de-O'dor-l-Z&'tlon  (-T-za'shftn ; 
-l-za'slmn),  n. 

de  o'dor  iz  er  (-iz'er),  n.  One  that  deodorizes;  esp.,  an 
agent  that  destroys  offensive  odors. 

de  on-tol'o  gy  (de'bn-tbl'o-jT),  n.  [Gr.  heov,  Seovroi,  ne¬ 
cessity,  obligation  (p.  neut.  of  S ei  it  is  necessary)  -j-  -logy.] 
The  science  or  theory  of  duty  or  moral  obligation  ;  the 
ethics  of  duty.  J.  Bentham.  —  de-on'to-log'i-cal  (de-on'- 
to-15j'T-kal),  a.  —  deon-tol'o-gist  (de'3n-t51'o-jTst),  n. 
de  o-per'cu-late  (de/6-p(ir'ku-lat),  a.  Without  an  opercu¬ 
lum  ;  —  specif.,  Bot.,  said  of  the  capsule  of  a  moss  after  the 
lid  has  fallen. 

de  o-per'eu  late  (-lat),  v.  i.  ;  de'o-per'cu-lat'ed  (-lat'6d) ; 
de/o-per'cu-lat/ing  (-laUTng).  Bot.  To  shed,  or  cast  off, 
the  operculum  ;  — said  of  mosses  and  liverworts, 
de  op'pi  late  (de-5p'T-lat),  v.  t.  [de--\-  oppilate.]  To  free 
from  obstructions.  R.  —  de-op  pi  la'tion  (-la'slmn),  n.  R. 
de-op'pi  la  tive  (-la-ttv),  a.  <&  n.  Med.  Deobstruent; 
aperient.  Rare. 

de-or  di  na'tlon  (de-fir'dY-na'shSn),  n.  [LL.  deordinatio 
depraved  morality.]  Departure  from  order,  as  from  the 
natural  or  normal  order  ;  hence,  disorder ;  dissoluteness. 
Obs.  or  R. 

Excess  of  riot  and  deordination.  Jer.  Taylor. 
de-OB'si-fy  (de-3s'T-fI),  v.  t.  ;  -fied  (-fid) ;  -fy'ing  (-fi'Tng). 
[de-  -j-  ossify.]  Physiol.  To  deprive  of  bones  or  bony  tis¬ 
sue.  —  de  os  sl-fi  ca'tion  (-fT-ka'shfin),  n. 
de  OX'l  dize  (de-5k'sT-diz),  r.  t. ;  -dized  (-dizd) ;  -diz'ing 
(-dlz'Tng).  Chem.  To  deprive  of  oxygen  ;  to  reduce  from 
the  state  of  an  oxide.  —  de  OX  l-di  za'tion  (-di-za'shwn ; 
-di-za'slmn),  n. 

de  ox'i-diz'er  (-diz'er),  n.  Chem.  One  that  deoxidizes  ;  a 
reducing  agent ;  as,  nascent  hydrogen  is  a  deoxidizer. 
de-paint'  (de-pant'),  p.  p.  [F.  dSpeint,  p.  p.  of  depeindre 
to  paint,  fr.  L.  dipingere.  See  depict,  p.  p.]  Depicted; 
painted  ;  colored.  Obs. 

de-paint',  v.  t. ;  de-paint'ed;  de-paint'ing.  Obs.  or  Ar¬ 
chaic.  1.  To  paint ;  to  picture  ;  hence,  to  describe ;  to 
delineate  in  words  ;  to  depict. 

In  tew  words  you  shall  see  the  nature  of  many  memorable  per¬ 
sons  .  .  .  depainted.  *  Holland. 

2.  To  adorn  with  or  as  with  color  or  painted  figures;  to 
color ;  to  stain. 

Silver  drops  her  vermeil  cheeks  dejiaint.  Fairfax. 
de  part'  (de-part'),  v.  i. ;  de-part'ed  ;  de-part'ing.  [ME. 
departen  to  divide,  part,  depart,  F.  depariir  to  divide,  dis¬ 
tribute,  se  depariir  to  separate  one’s  self,  depart ;  dk-  (L. 
de)  -J-  partir  to  part,  depart,  fr.  L.  partire,  partiri ,  to  di¬ 
vide,  fr.  pars  part.  See  part,  v.t.]  1.  To  go  forth  or 

away  ;  to  quit,  leave,  or  separate;  to  withdraw  ;  —  opposed 
to  arrive  ;  —  often  with  from  before  the  place,  person,  or 
thing  left,  and  for  or  to  before  the  destination. 

I  will  depart  to  mine  own  land.  Num.  x.  30. 
Ere  thou  from  hence  depart.  Milton. 

2.  To  pass  away  ;  to  perish  ;  to  quit  this  world  ;  to  die. 
Lord,  now  lettest  thou  thy  servant  depart  in  peace.  Luke  ii.  29. 

3.  To  part ;  divide  ;  separate  ;  to  become  broken  off  er 
dissolved.  Obs. 

4  To  turn  aside  ;  to  desist  or  deviate  ;  — with  from. 

If  the  plan  of  the  convention  be  found  to  depart  from  repub¬ 
lican  principles.  Madison. 

6.  Law.  To  make  a  departure  in  pleadiug. 

6.  To  share  (with).  Obs. 

to  depart  with,  to  part  with  ;  give  up ;  also,  to  part.  from.  Obs. 
de  part',  v.  t.  1.  To  part  thoroughly  ;  to  dispart ;  divide  ; 
separate  ;  sunder  ;  sever.  Obs. 

2  To  apportion;  share;  impart.  Obs. 

3.  To  leave;  to  depart  from.  Archaic.  “He  departed 
this  life.”  Addison.  “Ere  I  depart  his  house.”  Shak. 

4.  Old  Chem.  To  separate,  as  gold  from  silver.  Obs. 
de-part',  n.  [Cf.  F.  depart,  fr.  depariir.]  1.  A  going  away ; 

departure  ;  hence,  death.  Obs. 

At  my  depart  for  France.  Shak. 

2.  Old  Chem.  Separation,  as  of  gold  from  silver.  Obs. 

The  chymists  have  a  liquor  called  water  of  depart.  Bacon. 
de  par-ti'tion  (de'par-tTsh'itn),  n.  [de-- f-  L.  partire,  parti- 
tum,  to  divide.]  Separation;  departure;  partition.  Obs.  or 
Archaic.  “  The  departition  of  their  fellowship.”  Greenslet. 
de-part'ment  (de-part'ment),  n.  [F.  departement,  fr.  di- 
partir.  See  depart,  v.  r.]  1.  Departure.  Obs. 

2.  A  part,  portion,  or  subdivision  ;  division  ;  partition. 

3.  A  distinct  division  or  course  of  something,  as  of  action, 
study,  or  the  like  ;  appointed  sphere  ;  province. 

Superior  to  Pope  in  Pope’s  own  peculiar  department  of  litera¬ 
ture.  Mtwaulay. 


den'tin.  Vor.  of  dentine. 
den'tin,  n.  [Cf.  L.  dens,  dentis, 
tooth.]  Mecn.  A  gauge,  consist¬ 
ing  of  a  straight  edge  with  a  V- 
shaped  projection  near  one  end, 
to  test  the  accuracy  of  hand¬ 
made  screw  threads.  Eng. 
den-tip'a-rous  (dihi-tlp'd-n/fl), 
a.  [aenti-  -I-  -parous.]  Anat. 
Pert,  to  the  production  of  teeth. 
denTi-ros'tral,  a.  Zool.  [devti- 
-f  rostral .]  a  Having  a  toothed 
bill,  b  Ox  or  pert,  to  the  Den- 
tirostres.  —  den  ti-roa'trate,  a. 
Den'  ti-roB'tre8  (d  e  n't  I-r  5  s'- 
trez),  //.  pi.  [NL.]  Zool.  In 
old  classifications,  a  group  of 
passerine  birds  to  which  various 
limits  have  been  assigned  ;  —  so 
named  from  the  tooth  or  notch 
in  the  upper  mandible  of  some 
of  the  typical  forms,  as  the 
“hrikes.  —  den'tl-ros'terOter),  n. 
den'ti-Bcalp,  n.  [denti-  +  L. 
scalpere  to  scrape.l  An  instru¬ 
ment  for  scraping  the  teeth, 
den-tis'tic  (den-tTs'tTk),  den- 
tia'ti-cal  (-tY-ktfl),  a.  Pert,  to 
dentistry  or  dentists.  Rare. 
den'tize,  v.  t.  fir  i.  [L.  dens,  den¬ 
tis,  tooth.]  To  cut  teeth.  Obs. 
den'toid,  a.  [L.  dens,  dentis, 
tooth  -f  -oid.]  Resembling  a 
tooth  ;  odontoid, 
dento-lin'gnal,  a.tf  n.  =  denti¬ 
lingual.  [tinasal.  1 

den  to-na'Bal,  a.  fir  »•  =  dkn-| 


den'-tree',  n.  [From  den,  native 

name.]  The  Australian  tree 
Eucalyptus  polyanthema. 
den'ty.  Obs.  or  Scot,  and  dial. 
Eng.  var.  of  dainty. 
de-nu'cle-ate,  v.  t.  See  de-,  4. 
de  nude',  v.  i.  To  divest  one’s 
self  of  position,  rights,  etc. 
Chiefly  Scots  Law. 
de  nude',  p.  a.  Denuded.  Obs. 
de-null',  v.  t.  [de-  -f  null.]  To 
annul.  Obs. 

de-num'ber,  v.  t.  [Cf.  F.  d£- 
nom/ucr.]  To  number.  Obs. — 
de-num'ber-ment.  n.  Obs. 
de-nu'mer-ant  (df-nu'mf r-<Int),  j 
n.  [t/e-  +  L.  numerare  to  num¬ 
ber  :  cf.  L.  dinunierare  to  enu¬ 
merate.]  Math.  The  number  qf 
possible  solutions  of  a  given  set 
of  equations.  ./.  ./.  Sylvester.  — 
de-nu'mer-an-tive  (-/ln-tlv),  a. 
de-nu'mer-ate,  r.  t.  [L.  dinu- 
inerare  to  count  out,  pay  out.] 
Civil  Law.  To  pay  (money) 
down.  Obs.  or  R. 
de-nunce'-  +  denounce.  . 

I!  d  e-n  u  n'c  i  a  (da-noon' syn  ; 
13X),  n.  [Sp.,  fr.  devunciar  to 
give  notice.  See  denounce.] 

Mining.  =  DENOUNCEMENT,  2. 
Mexico  fir  Southwestern  U.  S. 
de-nun 'ci-a-ble  (dP-nrtn'shT-ri- 
b’l),  a.  That  may  or  should  be 
denounced. 

||  de-nun  cia-mien' to  (da-noon'- 
eyii-my6n't<5  ;  136),  n.  [Sp.] 


Mining.  =  denouncement,  2. 

Mexico  Sr  Southwestern  IT.  S. 

de-nun'ei-ant  (dt-nfin'shY-<7nt ; 
-sl-r/nt),  a.  [L.  denuncians,  p. 
pr.]  Denunciatory. 

Denver  formation.  Geol.  A  for¬ 
mation  in  Colorado,  composed 
principally  of  andesitic  tuffs 
and  assigned  to  the  late  Creta¬ 
ceous  or  early  Tertiary, 
deny.  n.  [F .ddni.]  Denial.  Obs. 
de-ny'ing-ly,  adv.  of  denying, 
p.  pr.  See-LY.  [Denis. | 

De-nys'  (dP-ne').  [F.]  Var.  of  | 
||  De'o  ad'ju-van'te.  non  ti- 
men'dum.  [L.]  God  helping, 
nothing  need  be  feared, 
de  ob-struct'.  v.  t.  See  de-,  4. 
||deoch-an-dor'ria  Var.ofDocn- 
AN-DO  R  K 1 8.  Scot .  H  iyh  lam  Is  ■ 
de-oc'u-late,  v.  t.  [de-  -h  L. 
oculus  eye.]  To  deprive  of 
eyes.  Humorous.  [deodar.  I 
de  o-da'ra  (de'6-da'rd),  n.  =| 
de'o-date,  n.  [L.  Deus  God  -f 
datum  thing  given.]  A  gift 
from,  or  offering  to,  God.  Obs. 

De'o  da'te.  [L.j  Give  (ye) 
to  God. 

de  o'di-o  et  a'ti-a  (de  5'dY-fi 
6t  a'ahT-q).  [LL.]  Old  Ena. 
Law.  Lit.,  of  hatred  and  ill 
will  ; — used  as  the  mime  of  a 
writ  devised  in  the  12th  cen¬ 
tury  for  inquiry  as  to  whether  a 
person  charged  with  murder 
was  committed  to  prison  upon 


just  suspicion  or  through  hatred 

aud  ill  will,  bail  being  demand- 
able  in  the  latter  case.  It  went 
out  of  use  ns  jail  deliveries  be¬ 
came  common  in  the  16th  and 
17th  centuries. 

||  De'o  du'ce.  [L.]  With  God 
us  leader  ;  God  being  my  guide. 

De'o  du'ce.  fer'ro  co  ini-tan'- 
te  (kbmD-t&n'te).  [L.]  With 
Goa  my  guide,  my  sword  my 
companion.  [God’s  favor. I 
De'o  fa-ven'te.  [L.]  With! 
De'o  gra'ti-a8  (acc.).  [L.l 
hanks  to  God.  [God’s  help. [ 
De'o  ju-van'te.  [L.]  With  | 
deol.  dole,  grief. 

II  do  om'ni-bu8  re'bus.  et  qui- 
bus'dam  a'li-is.  [L.l  Concern¬ 
ing  all  things  and  certain  others. 
||  de  om'ni  re  sci'bi-li  et  qui- 
bua'dam  a'li-is.  [L.]  Concern¬ 
ing  everything  knowable  and 
certain  other  things;— an  ex¬ 
pression  used  ironically  of  a 
person  who  thinks  he  knows 
every  tiring.  The  first  part  of  the 
expression  is  from  Pico  della 
Mirandola,  who  offered  to  dis¬ 
pute  with  all  comers  on  any 
subject:  the  latter  part  is  an  ad¬ 
dition,  prob.  made  by  Voltaire. 
||  De'o  mo-nen'te.  [L.]  God 
warning, 
deon.  +  din. 

de-on'er-ate,  v.  t.  [L.  deone- 
ratus,  p.  p.  of  deonerare  to  un¬ 


load.]  To  unload.  Obs. 

II  de'o,  non  for-tu'na.  [L.j 
From  God,  not  chance, 
deop.  «]•  deep. 
deor.  +  deer. 

de-or'di-nate,  v.  t.  [de-  4-  L. 
or  do ,  on!  inis,  order.]  To  per¬ 
vert  from  the  natural  order. 
Ohs.  Oxf.  E.  D. 

deore.  +  dear. 
de-or  gan-i-za'tion,  n.  See  de-,  4. 
de-or'gan-ize,  v.  t.  See  de-,  4. 
de-o'ri-en'tal-ize,  v.  t.  See  de-,  4. 
deork.  +  dark. 
deorling.  +  darling, 
i  de-or'sum  (dt-Or'sum),  adv. 
[L.]  Downward. 
deoBC.  +  DUSK. 
de-03'cu-late,  v.  t.  [L.  deoscu- 
latus ,  p.  p.  of  deosculari .]  To 
kiss  warmly.  Obs.  —  de-os/cu- 
la'tion  (-la'shiin),  n.  Obs. 
deosk  +  dusk. 
deovel.  +  devil. 

||  De'o  vo-len'te.  [L.]  God 
willing  ;  by  God’s  will, 
deow.  d*  DEW. 

de  ox'i-date,  v.  1.  Chem.  To 
deox idize.  -  de-ox' i-da'tion.  n. 

—  de  ox'i-da'tor,  n. 

de-ox 'y-gen-ate,  de-ox 'y-gen- 
ize,  r.  t.  Chem.  To  deoxnfize. 

—  de-ox  y  gen-a'tion.  n. 

de  o'zon  ize  (de-o'zon-Tz),  v.  t. 
To  deprive  of  ozone.  —  de-o  zon- 
i-za'tion  (-Y-za'shun  ;  -i-za'-), 
«.—  de-o'zon-iz'er  (-Tz/6r),  n. 


dep.  Obs.  or  dial.  Eng.  var.  of 

DEEP. 

dep  Abbr.  Department ;  de¬ 
parts,  ;  departure  (A raut.) ;  de¬ 
ponent  :  deposed  ;  deputy, 
de-paint'er.  n.  One  th’ut  de- 
painrs.  Obs. 

de-pair',  v.  t.  [OF.  desjiei rier.] 
To  impair  :  to  injure.  Obs. 
de-pairt'.  Obs.  or  Scot.  var.  of 
depart. 

de  pa-rayll'.  -J*  disparate. 

||  de-par  dieux',  interj.  [OF.  de 
par  Dieu.]  In  God’s  name,  or 
oy  God’s  help  :  certainly.  Obs. 
de  pa-ro'chi-ate.  v.  i.  [de-  + 
L.  parochia  parish.]  To  leave 
one’s  parish.  Obs. 
de-part 'a-ble.  a.  [OF.]  Sepa¬ 
rable  ;  divisible.  Obs. 
de-part'al,  n.  Departure.  Rare. 
de-part'ed,  p.  a.  of  depart.— 
the  departed,  the  dead, 
de  part'er,  n.  One  who  departs; 
specif.  :  a  <  Hie  \\  ho  divides  or 
distributes.  Obs.  b  One  who 
secedes,  c  Old  Chem.  One  who 
refines  metals  by  parting  proc¬ 
esses.  Obs.  d  Law.  One  who  de¬ 
parts  in  pleading.  Rare,  e  One 
who  go  os  away. 

de  par'ter.  n.  [OF.  departir, 
inf.  used  as  n.]  Law.  Depar¬ 
ture.  Ohs.  [fry.  p.  pr.  I 

de-part'ing-ly,  adv.  of  act 
de-par'ti-son,  n.  [OF.]  Depar¬ 
tition.  Obs. 


food,  fo~ot ;  out,  oil ;  chair  ;  go  ;  sing,  ii)k  ;  ther  hin;  nr.t  ro,  verdure  .50)  ;  *  =  oh  in  G  ach  1144) ;  bON  ;  yet ;  7,h  —  7.  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Guide. 

Full  ex’  a  lions  oS  Vkirevlntlun*.  ‘dc-in.  etc.,  limn-,  jtely  precede  the  Vocohulory. 
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4.  A  subdivision  of  business  or  official  duty;  esp. ,  a  division 
or  branch  of  governmental  administration,  national  or  mu¬ 
nicipal  ;  as,  the  health,  water,  or  street  department  of  a 
city  ;  specif. :  In  the  United  States,  one  of  the  nine  divi¬ 
sions  of  the  executive  branch  of  the  national  government, 
presided  over  by  a  member  of  the  Cabinet,  who  is  usually 
entitled  Secretary.  These  divisions,  with  the  dates  of  cre¬ 
ation,  are  as  follows :  Department  of  State  (July  27, 1789,  Sept. 
15,  1789,  between  these  dates  called  Department  of  Foreign 
Affairs),  dealing  with  foreign  affairs ;  Department  of  War 
(Aug.  7,  1789) ;  Department  of  the  Treasury  (Sept.  2, 1789) ;  De¬ 
partment  of  Justice  (June  22, 1870,  but  the  office  of  Attorney- 
General  was  established  Sept.  24,  1789) ;  Post-Office  Depart¬ 
ment  (May  8,  1794,  but  its  head,  the  Postmaster-General, 
did  not  become  a  member  of  the  Cabinet  until  1829) ;  Depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Navy  (April  30,  1798),  previously  a  part  of  the 
Department  of  War;  Department  of  the  Interior  (March  3, 
1849),  dealing  with  various  subjects,  such  as  the  census, 

Sensions,  patents,  Indians,  etc.,  not  properly  included  un- 
er  any  other  department ;  Department  of  Agriculture  (Feb. 
9,  1889),  established  May  15,  1862,  but  not  as  an  executive 
department;  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor  (Feb.  14, 
1903),  of  which  the  former  nonexecutive  Department  of  Labor 
(June  13,  1888)  was  made  a  part. 

5.  A  territorial  division ;  a  district,  as  of  military  com¬ 
mand  or  regulation ;  as,  the  Department  of  the  East. 
Specif.  :  In  France,  one  of  the  eighty-six  divisions  made 
for  purposes  of  local  government  and  as  the  basis  of  repre¬ 
sentation  in  the  national  legislature.  This  division  of  the 
country  was  made  by  the  law  of  December  22,  1789-Jan- 
uary  8,  1790.  the  number  created  at  that  time  bein£  83.  The 
active  administration  of  the  department  is  carried  on  by 
the  prefect.  The  departmental  legislative  body,  whose 
powers  are  chiefly  supervisory  ana  regulative,  is  called 
the  General  Council. 

Much  the  most  significant  of  these  divisions  is  the  Department : 
whether  for  military,  judicial,  educational,  or  political  adminis¬ 
tration,  it  is  the  important,  the  persistent  unit  of  organization  ; 
arrondissement,  canton,  and  commune  are  only  divisions  of  the 
Department ,  —  not  fractions  of  France,  but  only  fractions  of  her 
Departments.  Woodrow  Wilson. 

de  part  mental  (de'part-mgn't&l),  a.  Pertaining  to  a  de¬ 
partment.  —  de  part-men'tal-ly,  adv. 
department  Store.  A  store  keeping  a  great  variety  of 
goods  which  are  arranged  in  several  departments,  esp. 
one  with  dry  goods  as  the  principal  stock, 
de-par'ture  (de-par'^ur),  7L  [Cf.  OF.  departeure.]  1.  Di¬ 
vision  ;  separation ;  a  putting  away  or  separating  out.  Obs. 

2.  Separation  or  removal  from  a  place;  act  of  departing, 
or  going  away ;  hence,  a  setting  out,  as  on  a  journey  ;  a 
beginning  of  a  new  course  ;  as,  a  new  departure ,  that  is, 
a  fresh  start  or  a  change  of  plan  or  method. 

Departure  from  this  happy  place.  Milton. 

3.  Removal  from  the  present  life ;  death  ;  decease. 

The  time  of  my  departure  is  at  hand.  2  Tim.  iv.  6. 

4.  Deviation  or  abandonment,  as  from  or  of  a  rule  or  course 
of  action,  a  plan,  or  a  purpose  ;  specif.,  Insurance  Law , 
the  deviation  of  a  vessel  from  the  course  prescribed  in  her 
insurance  policy  (which  avoids  the  policy). 

Any  departure  from  a  national  standard.  Prescott. 

6-  Law.  The  desertion,  by  a  party  to  any  pleading,  of  the 
ground  taken  by  him  in  his  last  antecedent  pleading,  and 
the  adoption  of  another. 

6  Navig.  a  The  distance  due  east  or  west  made  by  a  ship 
in  its  course.  In  plane  sailing  the  departure  is  reckoned 
as  the  product  of  the  distance  sailed  and  the  sine  of  the 
angle  made  by  the  course  with  the  meridian.  Also,  see 
middle-latitude  sailing ,  under  sailing.  Cf.  dead  reckon¬ 
ing.  1)  A  ship’s  position  in  latitude  and  longitude  at  the 
beginning  of  a  voyage  as  a  point  from  which  to  begin  the 
dead  reckoning.  It  is  ascertained  usually  by  taking  cross 
bearings  of  landmarks. 

7-  Sun\  The  distance  to  which  a  course  extends  east  or 
west.  It  is  reckoned  as  in  plane  sailing.  See  def.  G  a 
8.  Math.  Of  an  imaginary  quantity  :  its  argument,  ampli¬ 
tude,  or  angular  coordinate  ;  if  a-j-ib  =  r.e^,  d  is  the  de¬ 
parture. 

de-pas'tur  age  (de-pas'tur-aj),  n.  Pasturing  or  right  of 
pasture  of  grazing  animals. 

de-pas'ture  (de-pas'^ur),  v.  t.  d-  i.  To  pasture  ;  to  feed  on 
pasture  ;  to  graze  ;  also,  to  use  for  pasture. 

The  right  of  depasturing  is  originally  lodged  in  the  owner  of 
the  waste  whereof  he  is  lord.  Encyc.  Brit. 

de-pau'per-ate  (de-po'per-at),  v.  t.  cfc  i. ;  -at'ed  (-at/8d) ; 
-at'ing  (-at'Tng).  [LL.  depauperalus ,  p.  p.  of  depauperare 
to  impoverish  ;  L.  de  -f-  pauperare  to  make  poor,  pauper 
poor.]  To  make  poor  ;  to  impoverish  ;  pauperize. 
Humility  of  mind  which  depauperates  the  spirit.  Jer.  Taylor. 
de-pau'per-ate  (-at),  a.  [LL.  depauperatus,  p.  p.]  Impov¬ 
erished.  Obs.  except  Dot.,  falling  short  of  the  natural  size 
or  development  from  being  impoverished  or  starved, 
de-pau'per  ize  (de-p6'per-iz),  v.  t.  ;  -ized  (-Izd) ;  -uJvhq 
(-iz'Ing).  [de-,  4  -f-  pauperize.']  To  free  from  paupers  or 
from  poverty. — de-pauper-i-za'tion  ( -T-za'shwn ;  -I-za'-),n. 
de-pau'per-ize  (de-p6'per-iz),  v.  t.  [de-,  3  (intens.)  -f- pau¬ 
perize.]  To  depauperate.  Rare.  —  de-pau'per-i-za'tion 
(-T-za'slmn  ;  -i-za'shfin),  n.  Rare. 
de  poach'  (de-pech'),  v.  t.  [F.  depecher.]  To  dispatch  or 
send  away  ;  to  rid  one’s  self  of  ;  to  discharge.  Obs. 
de-pend'  (de-pSnd'),  v.  i.  ;  de-pend'ed  ;  de-pend'ing.  [F. 
dependre,  fr.  L.  dependere ,  confused  with  pendere  to  hang, 
v.  t.  ;  de  4-  pendere ,  pendlre ,  to  hang.  See  pendant.] 

1.  To  hang  down  ;  to  be  sustained  by  being  fastened  or  at¬ 
tached  to  something  above. 

And  ever-living  lamps  depend  in  rows.  Pope. 

2.  To  hang  in  suspense  ;  to  be  pending ;  to  be  undetermined 
or  undecided  ;  also,  Obs.,  to  wait  in  suspense. 

Matters  of  greatest  moment  were  depending.  Milton. 


3-  To  rely  for  support ;  to  be  dependent ;  to  be  conditioned 
or  contingent;  to  be  connected  (with  anything),  as  a  cause  of 
existence,  or  as  a  necessary  condition  ;  —  usually  followed 
by  on  or  upon ,  formerly  by  of. 

The  truth  of  God’s  word  dtpendetk  not  of  the  truth  of  the  con¬ 
gregation.  Tyndale. 

Our  happiness  depends  little  on  political  institutions.  Macaulay. 
4.  To  trust ;  to  rest  with  confidence  ;  to  rely  ;  confide  ;  — 
with  on  or  upon  ;  as,  you  may  depend  on  him. 

6.  Toserve;  to  act  as  a  dependent  or  retainer.  Obs.  Shak. 
6.  To  be  imminent ;  to  impend.  Obs.  Shak. 

de-peud'  (de-pSnd'),  v.  t.  To  hang  ;  droop.  Rare. 
de-pead'a-ble  (de-pen'dii-b’l),  a.  Worthy  of  being  depended 
on;  trustworthy.  “ Dependable  friendships.”  Pope. — 
de-pend'a  blo-ness.  «.  —  de-pend'a-bly,  adv. 
de-pend'enco  (-dens),  n.  [LL.  dtpendentia ,  fr.  L.  depen- 
dens.  See  dependent.]  1.  Act  or  state  of  depending,  or 
hanging  ;  suspension  from  a  support. 

2.  State  of  being  influenced  and  determined  by,  or  of  being 
conditional  upon,  or  necessitated  by,  something  else  ;  as, 
the  relation  of  the  logical  consequent  to  its  antecedent,  or 
of  an  effect  to  its  cause,  is  one  of  dependence. 

The  cause  of  effects,  and  the  dependence  of  one  tiling  upon  an¬ 
other.  Bp*  Burnet. 

3.  Mutual  connection  and  support ;  interdependence. 

So  dark  and  so  intricate  of  purpose,  without  any  dependence  or 
order.  Sir  T.  More. 

4.  State  of  depending,  or  being  subject ;  specif.,  subjection 
to  the  direction  or  disposal  of  another  or  others  ;  inability 
to  help  or  provide  for  one’s  self ;  as,  to  live  in  a  state  of 
dependence. 

Reduced  to  a  servile  dependence  on  their  mercy.  Burke. 
5-  That  which  depends;  specif.:  a  Anything  dependent 
or  suspended  ;  anything  attached  as  subordinate  to,  or  con¬ 
tingent  on,  something  else,  b  A  matter  depending,  or  in 
suspense,  and  still  to  be  determined;  ground  of  controversy; 
quarrel.  Obs. 

To  go  on  now  with  my  first  dependence.  Beau.  $r  FI. 
C  A  body  of  dependents  ;  a  retinue.  Obs. 

6.  State  of  being  undecided  or  undetermined ;  pendency. 
Chiefly  in  Law. 

7.  A  resting  with  confidence  ;  reliance  ;  trust. 

Affectionate  dependence  on  the  Creator.  T.  Erskinc. 

8-  That  ou  which  one  depends  or  relies ;  as,  he  was  her 
sole  dependence. 

9  State  of  being  dependable  or  reliable.  Rare. 

Syn.  — Dependence,  dependency.  Dependence  is  more 
used  in  the  abstract,  dependency  in  the  concrete ;  as,  to 
place  dependence  upon  one’s  word,  the  dependence  of  re¬ 
publican  government  upon  the  will  of  the  people,  in  the 
order  of  dependence ;  England  and  her  dependencies ,  the 
various  dependencies  of  a  subject.  See  trust,  dependency. 
de-pend'en-cy  ( de-p6n'den-sY ),  n. ;  pi.  -c*s  (-sTz). 

1.  State  of  being  dependent.  =  dependence,  2,  4. 

So  that  they  may  acknowledge  their  dependency  on  the  crown 
of  England.  Bacon. 

2.  That  which  depends  ;  that  which  is  attached  to  some¬ 
thing  else  as  its  consequence,  subordinate,  satellite,  or  the 
like  ;  a  dependence  (in  sense  5). 

This  earth  and  its  dependencies.  T.  Burnet. 

3.  Specif.  :  a  A  territory  or  state  subject  to  the  domin¬ 
ion  of  another,  esp.  a  province  distinct  and  more  or  less 
remote  ;  as,  Great  Britain  has  its  dependencies  in  Asia, 
Africa,  and  America,  b  pi.  Com.  Assets  not  presently 
exactly  determinable  but  likely  to  accrue,  as  profits  of 
business,  dividends  on  stocks,  etc.  Eng. 

Syn.  — Dependency,  colony.  A  colony  implies  a  parent 
state  or  community  from  which  it  is  derived  and  with 
which  it  retains  political  connection ;  a  dependency  is 
any  (frequently  remote)  country  or  province  subject  to 
the  dominion  of  another,  without  forming  a  constituent 
part  of  it.  See  dependence. 

de-pend'ent  (-dent),  a.  [L.  dependens,  -entis,  p.  pr.  of 
dependere.  See  depend.]  1.  Hanging  down  ;  as,  a  de¬ 
pendent  bough  or  leaf. 

2-  Relying  on,  or  subject  to,  something  else  for  support  ; 
not  able  to  exist,  or  sustain  itself,  or  to  perform  anything, 
without  the  will,  power,  or  aid  of  something  else  ;  not 
self-sustaining ;  contingent  or  conditioned  ;  subordinate ; 
—  often  with  on  or  upon  ;  as,  dependent  on  God  ;  depend¬ 
ent  upon  friends. 

England,  long  dependent  and  degraded,  was  again  a  power  of 
the  first  rank.  Macaulay. 

3.  Impending.  Obs. 

dependent  covenant  or  contract,  Laic,  one  not  binding  until 
some  connecting  stipulation  is  performed.  —  d.  variable, 
Math.,  a  variable  whose  changes  are  regarded  not  as  arbi¬ 
trary,  but  as  determined  by  changes  in  other  variables 
called  arguments  or  independent  variables. 
de-pend'ent  (-dent),  de-pend'ant  (-d&nt),  n.  1.  That 
which  depends  ;  a  dependency. 

With  all  its  circumstances  and  dependents.  Prynne. 
2.  One  who  depends ;  one  who  is  sustained  by  another, 
or  who  relies  on  another  for  support  or  favor ;  a  hanger- 
on  ;  a  retainer. 

A  host  of  dependents  on  the  court,  suborned  to  play  their  part 
as  witnesses-  Hallam. 

(ft^^The  spelling  dependant  is  by  many  preferred  to  de¬ 
pendent  for  the  noun,  but  with  no  good  reason.  See  -ant. 
de-per'dit  (de-pffr'dit),  n.  [LL.  deperdilum ,  fr.  L.  deper- 
ditus,  p.  p.  of  deperdere  to  destroy.]  That  which  is  lost 
or  destroyed.  Rare.  Raley. 

de-per'dite  (-dTt),  a.  [L .  deperdilus.]  Lost;  abandoned. 
Rare.  —  de-per'dite-ly,  adv.  Rare. 

She  stood  at  the  stile  deperditely  clinging  to  the  rail. 

Harold  Frederic. 

de'per-di'tlon  (de'per-dTsh'wn ;  dSp/er-),?*.  [Cf.  F.  dS- 
perdition.]  Loss  ;  destruction.  Archaic.  Sir  T.  Browne. 


de-per'son-al-ize  (de-pQr'si7n-#l-Iz),  v.  t. ;  -IZED  (-izd) ;  -IZ'. 
ing  (-iz'Tng).  To  deprive  of  personality;  to  render  im¬ 
personal. 

To  depersonalize  the  voice  of  faith.  Mrs.  Humphry  Ward. 
de-phase'  (de-faz'),  V.  t.;  -FHASED^-fazd') ;  -phas'ino  (-faz'- 
Tng).  Elec.  To  put  out  of  phase,  as  two  parts  of  a  single 
alternating  current. 

de-phlegm'  (de-flSm'),  v.  t.  [de-  -f-  phlegm  water :  cf.  F. 
diphlegmer ,  dejlcgmer.]  Chem.  To  dephlegmate.  Obs.  or  R. 
de  phleg'mate  (de-flSg'mat),  v.  t. ;  de-phleg'mat-ed 
(-inat-ed) ;  de-phleg'mat-ing  (-mat-Tng).  [See  dephleqm.] 
Chem.  To  deprive  of  superabundant  water,  as  by  evapo¬ 
ration  or  distillation  ;  to  clear  of  aqueous  matter  ;  to  con¬ 
centrate  ;  to  rectify  ;  —  used  of  spirits  and  acids.  —  de;- 
phleg-ma'tion  (de/flSg-ma'shwn),  n. 
de-plileg'ma-tor  (de-flig'ma-ter  ;  de'flSg-ma'ter),  n.  An 
instrument  or  apparatus  in  which  water  is  separated  by 
evaporation  or  distillation  ;  specif.,  the  part  of  a  distilling 
apparatus  iu  which  a  partial  separation  of  the  vapors  of 
water  and  alcohol  is  effected,  as  by  means  of  cold  metallic 
diaphragms. 

de-phleg'ma  to-ry  (de-flgg'ma-to-ri),  a.  Pertaining  to, 
or  producing,  dephlegmation. 

de  phlo-gia'ti  cate  (de'flo-jis'ti-kat),  V.  /.;  -CAT/ED  (-kat'- 
gd)  ;  -cat'ing  (-kat'Tng).  [de-  -f*  phi ogisti cate.]  Old 
Chem.  To  deprive  of  phlogiston,  or  the  supposed  principle 
of  inflammability.  —  dephlo-gisti-ca'tion  (-ka'sh&n),  n. 
dephlogisticated  air,  oxygen  ;  —  so  called  by  Dr.  Priestley 
and  others  of  his  time.  _ 

de-phos'phor-ize  (de-fbs'fdr-iz),  v.  t.  ;  -ized  (-Izd);  -iz'ino 
(-iz'Tug).  To  remove  phosphorus  from.  —  de-phos'phor-l* 
za'tlon  (-T-za'shftn  ;  -i-za'-) ,  n. 

dephosphorizing  process.  Steel  Manuf.  =  basic  process. 
da- plot'  (de-pikt'),  v.  t.  ;  de-pict'ed  ;  de-pict'ing.  1.  To 
form  a  colored  likeness  of ;  to  represent  by  a  picture  ;  to 
paint ;  portray  ;  delineate. 

His  arms  are  fairly  depicted  in  his  chamber.  Fuller. 
2  To  portray  in  words;  to  describe. 

CaiBar’s  gout  was  then  depicted  in  energetic  langunge.  Motley. 
3.  Math.  To  represent  (one  aggregate  on  another)  by  ally¬ 
ing  each  element  of  the  first  with  one  of  the  second, 
depict',  p.  p*  [L.  depictus,  p.  p.  of  tlepingere  to  depict; 
de  -f  pingere  to  paint.  See  paint  ;  cf.  depaint, p.  p.]  De¬ 
picted.  Obs.  or  R.  Lydgate. 

de-pic'tlon  (de-pYk'sliwn),  n.  [L.  depictio.]  Act  of  de¬ 
picting  ;  also,  a  representation, 
de-pic'ture  (4ur),  v.t.;  -tured  (-^urd);  -tur-ing  (-tur-Tng). 
To  make  a  picture  of  (lit.  or  fig.) ;  to  depict. 

Several  persons  were  depictured  in  caricature.  Fielding. 
de-pig  men-ta'tion  (de-pTg'mgu-ta'slmn),  n.  [de-  -f-  pig¬ 
mentation.]  Removal  or  destruction  of  pigment  iu  tissue, 
as  by  physiological  processes  or  artificially, 
dep'i-late  (dSp'T-lat),  v.  t.  ;  -lat'ed  (-lat'Sd) ;  -lat'ino 
(-lat'Tug).  [L.  depilatus ,  p.  p.  of  depilare  to  depilate  ;  de 
-j-  pilare  to  put  forth  hairs,  pilus  hair.]  To  strip  of  hair, 
dep  i-la'tion  (-la'shwn),  n.  [Cf.  F.  depilation.]  Act  of 
depilating ;  removal  of  hair. 

de-pil'a-to-ry  (de-pll'd-to-rl),  a.  [Cf.  F.  depilatoire.] 
Having  the  quality  or  power  of  depilating.  —  n.  An  agent 
used  to  remove  hair. 

dep'la-nate  (dSp'la-nat ;  de'pld- ;  277),  a.  [L.  deplanatus, 
p.  p.  of  deplanare  to  make  level.  See  plane,  v.  /.]  But. 
Flattened  ;  made  level  or  even, 
do-plen'iflh  (de-plSn'Tsh).  v.  t.  ;  de-plen'ished  (-Tslit)  ;  de- 
plen'ish-ing.  To  deprive  of  plenishiug,  stock,  or  other 
contents ;  to  displeuish. 

de  plete'  (d£-plet'),  v.  t. ;  de-plet'ed  (-plet'gd) ;  de-plet'- 
ing  (-plet'Tng).  [From  L.  deplere  to  empty  out ;  de-  -{“ 
plere  to  fill.  Formed  like  replete ,  complete.  See  fill,  v.  t ., 
full,  a.]  1.  Med.  To  empty  or  unload,  as  the  vessels  of 

the  human  system,  by  bloodletting  or  by  purgation. 

2.  To  reduce  by  destroying  or  consuming  the  vital  powers 
of  ;  to  exhaust,  as  a  country  of  its  strength  or  resources, 
a  treasury  of  money,  etc. 

de-ple'tion  (de-ple'shun),  n.  1.  Act  of  depleting,  or  state 
of  being  depleted. 

2-  Med.  Act  or  process  of  diminishing  the  quantity  of 
fluid  in  the  vessels  by  bloodletting  or  otherwise  ;  also,  ex¬ 
cessive  evacuation,  as  in  severe  diarrhea, 
de-plor'a  ble  (de-plor'a-b’l ;  201),  a.  [Cf.  F.  deplorable.] 
Worthy  of  being  deplored  or  lamented  ;  lamentable  ;  caus¬ 
ing  grief ;  hence,  sad  ;  calamitous  ;  grievous  ;  wretched ; 
as,  deplorable  suffering  ;  deplorable  vice.  —  de-plor'a-bil'l- 
ty(  -bTl'T-tT),  de-plor'a-ble-ness,  n.  —  de-plor'a-bly,  adv. 
dep  lO  ra'tion  (dgp^o-ra'slmn  ;  de'plo-),  n.  [L.  deplora- 
tio :  cf.  F.  d&piloration.]  Act  of  deploring;  lamentation; 
hence,  a  lament  ;  also,  deplorable  state;  wretchedness.  R. 
de-plore'  (de-plor';  201),  v.  t. ;  de-plorei/  (-plord') ;  de- 
plor'ing  (-plor'Tng).  [L.  deplorare ;  de  +  plorare  to  cry 
out,  wail,  lament;  prob.  akin  to  E .flow:  cf.  F.  diplorer. 
Cf.  flow.]  1.  To  feel  or  express  deep  grief  for  ;  to  sorrow 
over  ;  to  lament ;  mourn. 

To  find  her,  or  forever  to  deplore 

Her  loss. 

As  some  sad  turtle  his  lost  love  dejdores. 

2.  To  tell  of  grievingly.  Obs.  &  R. 

3.  To  regard  as  hopeless  ;  to  give  up.  Obs. 

Syn.  — Mourn,  grieve  for,  sorrow  for,  regret.  — Deplore, 
lament,  bewail,  bemoan.  To  deplore,  in  modern  usage,  is 
to  regret  profoundly;  as,  “Ev’n  rival  wits  did  Voiture’s 
death  deplore,  and  the  gay  mourned  who  never  mourned 
before  ”  (Pope) ;  to  deplore  a  misunderstanding  between 
friends.  Lament  commonly  implies  a  strong  or  demon¬ 
strative  expression  of  sorrow,  or  (less  frequently)  the  feel¬ 
ing  without  reference  to  its  expression  ;  as,  “In  that  day 


Milton. 

Pope. 


de  part-men'tal-ism  (-Tz’m),  n. 
See  -ism. 

de  part-men'tal-ize,  v.  t.  See 
-ize.  —  de  part-men/tal-l-za'- 
tion  f-T-/a'sh«n  ;  -I-za'-),  n. 
de-part'son.  d*  departison. 
dep'aa  (dop'Sa),  n.  [Gr.  Se- 
Tra9.]  Gr.  Antiq.  a  A  kind  of 
cup,  or  bowl,  usually  with  two 
handles,  b  Myth.  The  golden 
bowl  in  which  the  sun  nightly 
floated  back  from  west  to  east, 
de-pas'cent  (d?-ptts'^nt),  a. 
[L.  depascens ,  p.  pr.  of  depas- 
cere ;  de  +  paserre  to  feed.] 
Feeding  ;  consuming.  Rare. 
de-pa'tri-ate,  v.  i.  [L.  de  + 
patria  one’s  country.]  To  with¬ 
draw  from  one’s  country  ;  to  ex¬ 
patriate  one’s  self.  Obs. 


tdd  pay  8^'(da/pa/?-z3'), masc., 
d<$  pay^e'  (-za'),  fern.,  a.  [F.j 
)isconcerted  ;  out  of  (one’s)  ele¬ 
ment. 

depe.  +  deep. 

depe,  t.  [AS.  depan.')  To 
immerse  ;  dip  ;  baptize.  Obs. 
de-peach',  de-peche',  n.  fF. 
ddp£che,  fr.  depecher  to  dis¬ 
patch,  OF.  despeechier.)  Dis¬ 
patch.  Obs. 

|!  dd  peche'  (da' push'), n.  [F.] 
A  dispatch  ;  a  message, 
de-pec 'u-late  (df-pek'ff-Iat), 

v.t.  [L.  depeculatus,  p.  p.  of 
depeculari  to  despoil.)  To  plun¬ 
der  or  loot  by  peculation;  to  rob. 
Obs.  —  de-pec'n-la'tion  (-la'- 
shun),  n.  Obs. 

de-peinct',  v.  t.  [See  depaint.] 
To  paint  or  depict.  Obs. 


de-peint'.  4  de  paint. 
de-pel',  v.  t.  [L.  depellere.) 
To  drive  out  or  expel.  Obs.  — 
de-pel  'ler,  n.  Obs. 
de-pen 'cil,  r.  t.  To  inscribe,  as 
with  a  pencil. 

de-pend'ance,  de-pend'an-cy, 
de-pend'ant.  Vars.  of  depend¬ 
ence,  DEPENDENCY,  DEPEND¬ 
ENT.  [ENT.  See-LY.I 

de-pend  'ent-ly  ,adr.oi  de  pen  d-  | 
de-pend'er,  n.  One  who  de¬ 
pends  ;  a  dependent.  [»n<7,  p.  pr.  I 
de-pend'ing-ly,  ndv.oi  depend-\ 
depenes.  4  deepness. 
de-peo'ple  (de-pe'p’l),  v.  t.  To 
depopulate.  Obs.  or  R. 
de  per-i'tion  (de'pSr-Ish'fin),  n. 
[From  L.  deperire  to  perish,  to 
be  lost.]  Destructive  process  ; 
waste  and  wear.  Rare. 


deperte.  ^  DSP  iRT. 
de-per'ti-ble  (df-pOr'tY-b’l),  a. 
[Se»*  depart.]  Divisible.  Obs. 
depesche.  •{•  depeach. 
dep'e-ter,  n.  =  dkpreter 
de-phased'  (de-fazd'),  a.  Elec. 
Differing,  or  caused  to  differ,  ’n 
phase. 

de-phleg'ma-tize  (de-flite'nid- 
tlz),  r.  t.  [G.  dephlegmatisiren.] 
To  remove  the  phlegm  or  slug¬ 
gishness  from.  Rare. 
de-phlegm 'ed-ness  (de-flem'5d- 
nes),  ii.  See  -ne^s. 

|i  deph'ul  (d  F  f'tt  1),  v.  Also 
deph'al.  [Bengali.]  An  Fast 
Indian  moraceous  tree  (Arto- 
carpus  Lakoocha)  related  to  the 
breadfruit,  and  cultivated  for 
its  fruit. 

de-plck'le,  v.  t.  See  de-,  4. 


de-pict'er,  n.  One  who  depicts, 
de-pic'tive,  a.  Pictorial, 
de-pic'tor.  Var.  of  depjcter. 
de-pig'ment-ize,  v.  t.  See  de-,  4. 
dep'i-la'tor,  n.  One  that  depi¬ 
lates. 

dep'i-lous(d?p'Y-ltis;  d£-pY'lt7s), 
a.  [do-  -f  pilous  :  cf.  L.  aepilis .“ 
Hairless.  [O&s.  4*  R. 

de-pinct',  v.  t.  =  pepeinct. 

||  de  pis'  en'  pis'  (d6  pe'-zaN7- 
pe').  [F.]  From  worse  to  worse. 
f|  pit'  (da'pe'),  n.  [F.]  Spite ; 
vexation. 

i  dd'pla'cd'  (da'phPsa'),  «.  [F.] 
Misplaced  ;  out  of  place. 

II  de  pla'no.  [L.]  Manifestly  ; 
clearly;  also,  in  a  summary  way; 
ns  of  course. 

de-plant',  v.  t.  [de-  -f  plant 
~  ’  inter ,  L. 


cf.  F.  diplanter 


deplantare 


to  take  off  a  twig.]  To  take  up 
(plants)  ;  to  transplant.  Obs • 
—  de  plan-ta'tlon,  n.  Obs. 
de-plas'ter,  r.  t.  See  de-,  4. 
de-plete',  a.  Depleted, 
de  ple-thor'Ic,  a.  Med.  Marked 
by  the  absence  of  plethora, 
de-ple'tive,  a.  [Cf.  F.  diplitif.] 
Tending  to  deplete.  —  n.  An 
agent  that  depletes.  [plete.  I 
de-ple'to-ry,  a.  Serving  to  de-| 
dep'li-ca'tion  (dCp'lT-ka'shnn), 
n.  [LL.  depltcare  to  unfold.] 
An  unfoldingor  untwisting.  Obs. 
de'ploi-ta'tion  (d  e'p  1  o  i-t  5'- 
®h«n),  n.  [Cf.  exploitation, 

DEPLOY.]  =  EXPLOITATION, 
de-plor'a-bl.  Deplorable.  R.  Sp. 
de-plo'rate,  a.  [L.  deploratus ,  p. 

&of  deplorare.  See  deplore.] 
eplorable  ;  hopeless.  Obs. 


ale,  senate,  care,  Jim,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofa  ;  eve,  event,  find,  recent,  maker;  ice,  ill ;  old,  &bey,  orb,  5dd,  s&ft,  connect ;  use,  unite,  firn,  up,  circiis,  menu ; 

U  Foreign  Word.  4*  Obsolete  V  ariant  of.  -f  combined  with.  =  equals. 
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DEPRAVE 


shall  one. . .  lament  with  a  doleful  lamentation  ”  (Mc.ii.4.); 
cf. “  a  voice  of  weeping  heard  and  loud  lament  ”  (Milton). 
Bewail  and  bemoan  imply  poignant  distress,  bewail  com¬ 
monly  suggesting  the  louder,  bemoan,  the  more  lugubrious, 
expression  of  grief ;  as.  “  And  all  wept,  and  bewailed  her  ” 
{Luke  viii.  52) ;  “  The  silver  swans  her  hapless  fate  bemoan 
in  notes  more  sad  than  when  they  sing  tlieir  own  ”  (Pope) 
See  GRIEVE,  REGRET,  GROAN. 

de-plore'  (de-plor';  201),  v.  i.  To  lament.  Obs.  or  R. 
de  ploy'  (de-ploi'),  v.  t.  dr  i.  ;  de- ployed'  (-ploid') ;  de-ploy'- 
ing.  [F.  deployer  ;  de -  =  des  (L.  dis-)  -\- pi0yer,  equiv.  to 
plier  to  fold,  earlier  pleier ,  fr.  L.  plicare.  See  ply;  cf. 
display.]  Mil.  To  extend  the  front;  to  spread  out  in 
such  a  way  as  to  display  a  wider  front  and  less  depth  ;  as, 
the  column  deployed ,  or  was  deploxjed,  into  line  ;  —  the  re¬ 
verse  of  ploy. 

de-ploy' (de-ploi')  [Cf.  F.  dbploiement.]  Mil.  Act 

de-ploy'meilt  (-m£nt)  j  or  movement  of  deploying,  or  state 
of  being  deployed. 

de-plu'mato  (de-ploo'mat ;  243),  a.  [LL.  deplumatus ,  p.  p. 
oideplumare.  See  deplume.]  Zool.  Destitute  of  feathers. 
—  de-plu'mat-ed  (-mat-Sd),  a. 

do-  plu-ma'tion  (de/ploo-ma'shun  ;  dSp/loo- ;  277),  n.  [See 
deplumate.]  1.  The  stripping  or  falling  off  of  plumes  or 
feathers ;  molting. 

2.  Med.  A  disease  of  the  eyelids,  attended  with  loss  of 
the  eyelashes. 

de-plume'  (de-ploom' ;  243),  v.  t.  ;  de-plumbd'  (-ploomd')  ; 
de-plum'ing  (-plobm'Tng).  [LL.  deplum ar e  ;  L.  de-\-plu- 
mare  to  cover  with  feathers,  pluma  feather  :  cf.  deplumis 
featherless ;  F.  deplumer.]  To  strip  or  pluck  off  the 
feathers  of  ;  to  deprive  of  plumage. 

The  exp«3ure  ana  deplummg  of  tne  leading  humbugs  of  the 
age.  De  Quincey. 

de-po  lar-i-za'tlon  (de-po'ldr-T-za'shwn  ;  -i-za'-),  n.  Act  or 
process  of  depolarizing,  or  state  of  being  depolarized, 
de-po'lar-ize  (de-po'ldr-iz),  v.  t. ;  de-po'lar-ized  (-izd) ; 
de-po'lar-iz'ing  (-iz'Tng).  [de-  -J-  polarize.']  1.  Optics. 
To  deprive  of  polarity ;  to  reduce  to  an  unpolarized  con¬ 
dition.  This  word  has  been  inaccurately  applied  in  optics 
to  describe  the  effect  of  a  polarizing  medium,  as  a  crys¬ 
talline  plate,  in  causing  the  reappearance  of  a  ray,  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  a  change  in  its  plane  of  polarization,  which 
previously  tp  the  change  was  intercepted  by  the  analyzer. 
The  word  is  inappropriate  in  this  use  because  the  ray  does 
not  return  to  the  unpolarized  condition. 

2.  Elec.  To  free  from  polarization,  as  the  negati  plate 
of  a  voltaic  battery. 

de-po'lar-lz  er  (-Iz'erL  n.  That  which  depolarizes  ;  specif.  : 
a  A  thin  plate  usea  to  effect  optical  “depolarization” 
(see  depolarize,  1).  b  A  substance  used  to  prevent  elec¬ 
trical  polarization,  as  upon  the  negative  plate  of  a  voltaic 
battery. 

de-pol'ish  (de-pbl'Teh),  v.  t.  ;  de-pol'ished  (-Tsht) ;  de-pol'- 
ish-ing.  [Cf.  F.  depolir.]  To  destroy  or  remove  the  pol¬ 
ish  of,  as  by  the  sand  blast,  by  acid,  or  by  grinding, 
de-pol'ish  ing,  n.  Act  or  process  of  destroying  the  polish 
of  a  hard  body,  as  when  glass  is  ground  or  roughened  by 
acid  to  make  it  nontransparent,  or  when  the  vitreous  glaze 
is  removed  from  porcelain,  leaving  a  dull  luste  ,  and  pro¬ 
ducing  what  is  called  Ivory  porcelain. 

de  pone'  (de-pon'),  v.  t.  ;  de-poned'  (-pond') ;  de-pon'ing 
(-pon'Tng).  [L.  deponere ,  depositum ,  to  put  down,  in  LL., 
to  assert  under  oath  ;  de  -f-  ponere  to  put,  place.  See  po¬ 
sition;  cf.  deposit.]  1.  To  laydown;  deposit;  also,  to 
lay,  as  a  stake  ;  to  wager.  Obs.  or  R. 

2.  To  depose  (from  office).  Obs. 

3.  To  assert  under  oath  ;  to  testify  ;  depose, 
de-pone',  V.  i.  To  testify  under  oath  ;  to  depose. 

The  fairy  Glorianda  .  .  .  depones  to  the  confinement  of  Merlin 
in  a  tree.  Dunlop. 

de-po'nent  (de-po'nent),  n.  [L.  deponens ,  -. ends ,  laying 
down.]  1.  One  who  deposes  or  testifies  under  oath  ;  one 
who  gives  evidence  ;  usually,  one  who  testifies  in  writing. 

2.  Gr.  &  Lat.  Gram.  A  deponent  verb, 
de-po'nent,  a.  [L.  deponens ,  - entis ,  laying  down  (its 
proper  passive  meaning),  p.  pr.  of  deponere.  See  depone.] 
Gram.  Having  the  form  of  the  passive  or  middle  voice 
with  an  active  meaning,  as  certain  Latin  and  Greek  verbs. 
Deponent  verbs  were  originally  not  passive,  but  reflexive, 
in  meaning  ;  thus,  utor ,  I  avail  myself.  But  the  reflexive 
form  in  Latin  became  regularly  passive  ;  hence  these  verbs 
were  mistakenly  supposed  to  have  dropped  a  passive  sense. 
de-pop'U-late  (dc-pbp'u-lat),  v.  t. ;  de-pop'u-lat'ed  (-lat'- 
8d) ;  de-pop'u-lat'ing  (-lat'Tng).  [L.  depopulate ,  p.  p. 
of  depopulari  to  ravage ;  de  -f  populari  to  ravage,  fr.  po- 
pulus  people.  See  people  ;  cf.  disppople.]  1.  To  devastate  ; 
to  ravage  ;  to  lay  waste.  Obs. 

2.  To  deprive  of  inhabitants;  to  lessen  or  eradicate  the 
population  of,  esp.  as  by  war  or  pestilence. 

Where  is  this  viper, 

That  would  depopulate  the  city?  Shak. 

4e-pop'U-late,  v.  i.  To  become  depopulated.  Rare. 
de-pop  u-la'tion  (dt-pSp'u-la'shwn),  7i.  [L.  depopulatio 

pillaging  :  cf.  F.  depopulation  depopulation.]  Act  of  de¬ 
populating,  or  condition  of  being  depopulated  ;  destruc¬ 
tion,  expulsion,  or  loss  of  inhabitants. 

Depopulation  is  now  applied  to  the  case  of  any  country,  or 
part  of  a  country,  in  which  the  population  as  measured  from 
time  to  time  is  found  to  be  diminishing.  Diet,  of  Pol.  Econ. 
de-port'  (de-port'  ;  201),  v.  t.  ;  de-port'ed  ;  de-port'ing.  [F. 
deporter ,  to  behave,  demean  (one’s  self),  OF.  also  to  sup¬ 
port,  maintain  ,  spare  ;  in  modern  use  also  to  transport  (as  a 
criminal)  ;  in  this  last  sense  fr.  L.  deportare  to  carry  away  ; 
de  -f-  portare  to  carry  ;  in  others  peril,  fr.  F.  dc-  (L.  de) 
-j- porter  to  carry,  L.  portare.  See  port  demeanor.]  1.  To 
be  forbearing  towards  ;  also,  to  forbear  ;  withhold.  Obs. 

2.  To  carry,  demean,  conduct,  or  behave  (one’s  self). 

Let  an  ambassador  deport  himself  in  the  most  graceful  man¬ 
ner  before  a  prince.  _  Pope. 

3.  To  send  into  banishment  or  subject  to  deportation  ;  to 
transport ;  exile. 

He  told  us  he  had  been  deported  to  Spain.  Walsh, 
d©-port',  n.  [OF.  deport.  See  deport,  7’.]  Bearing; 
deportment.  Obs.  “  Goddesslike  deport .”  Milton. 


de'por-ta'tion  (de'por-ta'shiin  ;  dep'or-),  n.  [L.  deporta- 
tio  :  cf.  F.  deportation.]  Act  of  deporting,  or  state  of  be¬ 
ing  deported  ;  banishment ;  transportation.  Specif.  :  a 
Roman  Law.  Transportation  for  life  (to  an  island),  as  dis¬ 
tinguished  from  exile  and  relegation.  b  In  modern  law, 
the  removal,  from  a  country,  of  an  alien  considered  inimi¬ 
cal  to  the  public  welfare ;  —  distinguished  from  transporta¬ 
tion  and  extradition. 

de  port'rnent  (de-port'ment),  n.  [F.  deportement  miscon¬ 
duct,  OF.,  demeanor.  See  deport.]  Manner  of  deporting 
or  demeaning  one’s  self  ;  manner  of  acting ;  behavior  ; 
conduct ;  carriage  ;  esp.,  manner  of  acting  with  respect  to 
the  courtesies  of  life  ;  demeanor  ;  bearing. 

The  gravity  of  his  deportment  carried  him  safe  through  many 
difficulties.  Swift. 

Syn.  —  Deportment,  demeanor,  bearing,  port,  air,  mien, 
manner.  Deportment  applies  esp.  to  one’s  actions  in 
their  relations  to  the  external,  often  conventional,  ameni¬ 
ties  of  life;  demeanor,  rather  to  one’s  attitude  or  behav¬ 
ior  with  reference  to  others;  as,  lessons  in  deportment  • 
“  His  carriage,  conversation,  and  deportment  combined 
aristocratic  hauteur  with  .  .  .  sarcastic  wit”  (J.  A.  Sym- 
onds) ;  “His  demeanor  in  public  was  still,  silent,  almost 
sepulchral.  He  looked  habitually  upon  the  ground  when 
he  conversed,  was  chary  of  speech,  embarrassed,  and  even 
suffering  in  manner  ”  (Motley).  Bearing  is  more  particu¬ 
larly  the  manner  of  carrying  or  conducting  one’s  self  ;  as, 
a  military  bearin  g;  “If  ’t  were  so,  she  could  not  sway 
her  house,  command  her  followers  .  .  .  with  such  a  smooth, 
discreet,  and  stable  bearing ”  (Shak.).  Port  is  chiefly 
elevated  or  poetical  for  bearing  ;  as,  “  her  lion  port,  her 
awe-commanding  face  (Gray).  Air  suggests  rather  look 
or  appearance,  considered  (esp.)  as  peculiar,  significant,  or 
expressive ;  as,  “  The  fashion  is  a  .  .  .  plain  hat  with 
enormous  brims  and  shallow  crown,  cocked  as  bluff  as 
possible,  muslin  neckcloth  twisted  round,  rumpled,  and 
tucked  into  the  breast ;  all  this  with  a  certain  seafaring 
air,  as  if  they  were  just  come  back  from  Cartagena” 
(Gray).  In  the  pi.,  air  suggests  affectation ;  as,  to  put  on 
airs.  Mien  is  chiefly  elevated  or  poetical  for  air  or  aspect ; 
as,  “The  mien  and  countenance  of  authority”  (Haw¬ 
thorne)  ;  “  In  his  deportment,  shape,  anc  mien  appeared 
Elysian  beauty,  melancholy  grace  ’’  (  Wordsworth).  Man¬ 
ner,  as  here  compared  (see  manner),  denotes  characteris¬ 
tic  or  customary  mode  of  acting,  with  special  reference  to 
attitude,  gesture,  or  address ;  as,  “  Something  in  the  boy’s 
manner  attracted  the  banker’s  interest  ”  (Froude).  In 
tho  pi.,  manner  suggests  the  outward  signs  cf  conformity 
to  the  conventions  of  polite  intercourse  ;  as,  the  manners 
of  a  gentleman ;  “  Outward  gifts  and  graces,  .  .  .  looks, 
manners,  accomplishments  ”  (M.  Arnold).  See  behavior. 
de-poo'al  (de-poz'dl),  n.  Act  of  deposing  from  office  ;  de¬ 
position;  esp.,  a  removal  from  the  throne, 
de-pose'  (de-poz'),  v.  t. ;  de-posed'  (-pozd') ;  de-pos'ing 
(-poz'Tng).  [F.  deposer,  in  sense  of  L.  deponere  to  put 
down  ;  but  fr.  de-  (L.  de)  -f-  poser  to  place.  See  pose, 
pause.]  1.  To  remove  from  a  throne  or  other  high  station  ; 
to  dethrone  ;  to  divest  or  deprive  of  office.  Cf.  abdicate. 

A  tyrant  .  .  .  and  therefore  worthy  to  be  dejiosed  Prynne. 

2.  To  remove  ;  to  take  away  ;  to  dispossess.  Obs. 

3.  To  divest  one’s  self  of ;  to  lay  aside,  as  office.  Obs. 

4.  To  say  under  oath;  testify;  depone;  esp.,  to  give 
witness  of  by  an  affidavit  or  other  sworn  statement  in 
writing.  See  deposition,  2  a. 

To  depose  the  yearly  rent  or  valuation  of  lands.  Bacon. 
6-  To  put  under  oath  ;  to  call  upon  as  witness.  Obs. 

Depose  him  in  the  justice  of  his  cause.  Shak. 

6.  To  let  fall  ;  to  deposit.  Obs. 

Additional  mud  deposed  upon  it.  Woodward. 
Syn.  —  Degrade,  reduce. 

de-poso',  v.  i.  To  bear  witness  ;  testify  ;  make  deposition, 
de-pos'er  (de-poz'er),  n.  One  who  deposes  :  a  One  who 
degrades  from  office,  b  One  who  testifies  ;  a  deponent, 
de-pos'it  (de-p5z'Tt),  v.  t. ;  de-pos'it-ed  ;  de-pos'it-ing. 
[L.  depositus ,  p.  p.  of  deponere.  See  depone  ;  cf.  deposit, 
7i.]  1.  To  lodge  for  safe-keeping  or  as  a  pledge  ;  to  com¬ 

mit  to  custody  ;  intrust ;  esp.,  to  put  on  deposit  in  a  bank 
(see  deposit,  n.,  1  a). 

2.  To  lay  aside  or  give  up  ;  to  rid  one’s  self  of.  Obs. 

3.  To  lay  down ;  to  place ;  to  put ;  to  let  fall  or  throw 
down  (as  sediment). 

The  fear  is  deposited  in  conscience.  Jer.  Taylor. 
de-pos'it,  v.  i.  To  be  precipitated;  to  settle, 
de-pos'it,  n.  [L.  depositum,  fr.  depositus,  p.  p.  of  deponere: 
cf.  F.  depot,  OF.  depost.  See  deposit,  v.  t.  ;  cf.  depot.] 

1.  That  which  is  placed  anywhere,  or  in  any  one’s  hands,  for 
safe-keeping  ;  something  intrusted  to  the  care  of  another  ; 
esp.  :  a  Money  lodged  with  a  bank  or  banker,  subject  to 
order,  and  creating  the  relation  of  creditor  and  debtor  ;  — 
called  specifically  a  general  deposit ,  as  distinguished  from 
the  lodging  of  money  or  goods  that  are  to  be  returned  as 
received,  creating  the  relation  of  bailee  and  bailor.  In 
Great  Britain  deposit  is  applied  esp.  to  accounts  bearing 
interest,  b  Anything  given  as  a  pledge  or  security,  as 
earnest  money  or  a  forfeit.  See  security. 

2.  Law.  A  bailment  of  goods  to  be  kept  gratuitously  for 
the  bailor.  Civilians  divide  this  into  sequestratio,  which  is 
one  made  pending  the  decision  of  a  dispute  over  it,  and 
depositum  miserabile  or  necessarium,  one  forced  by  stress  of 
circumstances,  as  fire,  shipwreck,  etc.  The  deposit  of 
money  where  a  like  sum,  but  not  the  identical  money,  is 
to  be  returned  (as  in  sense  1)  is  called  an  irregular  deposit, 
but  is  not  properly  a  deposit,  at  least  in  case  of  a  bank 
account. 

3.  That  which  is  deposited,  or  laid  or  thrown  down  ;  as,  a 
deposit  in  a  flue  ;  esp.,  matter  precipitated  from  a  solution 
(as  the  siliceous  deposits  of  hot  springs),  or  that  which  is 
mechanically  deposited  (as  the  mud,  gravel,  etc.,  deposits 
of  a  river). 

4.  Mining.  A  natural  occurrence  or  accumulation  of  ore. 

5.  A  place  of  deposit ;  a  depository. 

6.  State  of  being  deposited  in  trust  or  safe-keeping,  or  to 
one’s  credit  in  a  bank  ;  —  used  with  on,  upon,  or  in. 

deposit  account.  Banking.  An  account  for  money  depos¬ 
ited  for  an  agreed  time  at  interest ;  —  distinguished  from 
a  current,  or  drawing,  account,  which  is  subject  to  check 
and  bears  no  interest.  British. 


de-pos'i-ta-ry  (de-p5z'i-ta-rT),  7i.  ;  pi.  -ries  (-rtz).  [L.de- 
positarius,  fr.  deponere.  See  deposit.]  1.  The  one  re¬ 
ceiving  a  deposit  ;  —  correlative  of  depositor. 

I  .  .  .  made  you  my  guardians,  my  depositaries.  Shak. 

Tne  depositaries  of  power.  J.  S.  Mill. 

2.  A  storehouse  ;  a  depository. 

3.  Law.  The  bailee  in  a  deposit.  See  deposit,  n.,  2. 
de-pos'i-ta-ry  (de-p5z'T-tu-rT),  a.  1.  Geol.  Of  the  nature 

of,  or  pertaining  to,  a  deposit. 

2.  Receiving  deposits  ;  —  said  of  banks, 
de-pos  i-ta'tion  (-ta'shfin),  n.  A  depositing  ;  a  deposit, 
dep  o-si'tion  (dSp'o-zish'&n  ;  de'po- ;  277),  n.  [L.  depositio, 
lr.  deponere :  cf.  F.  deposition.  See  deposit.]  1.  Act  of 
deposing,  as  a  sovereign ;  deprivation  of  authority  and 
dignity  ;  displacement ;  removal. 

2.  Law.  a  A  testifying  or  testimony  under  oath  ;  esp., 
testimony  taken  down  in  writing,  under  oath  or  affirma¬ 
tion,  in  reply  to  interrogatories,  before  some  competent 
officer,  and  to  be  used  in  place  of  the  viva  voce  testimony 
of  the  witness.  In  criminal  trials  depositions  cannot  be 
used  in  the  United  States  without  the  defendant’s  consent. 
See  affidavit,  b  Eccl.  Law.  =  deprivation,  2. 

3.  An  opinion,  example,  or  statement,  laid  down  or  as¬ 
serted  ;  a  declaration  ;  testimony  ;  evidence. 

The  immediate  depositions  of  our  own  faculties.  Martineau. 

4.  Short  for  deposition  from  the  Cross  (below);  as,  the 
Deposition  by  Perugino,  in  the  Palazzo  Pitti  in  Florence. 

5.  Act  or  process  of  depositing;  variously:  a  putting 
down  or  laying  aside ;  a  committing  for  safe-keeping ;  a 
laying  or  throwing  down  ;  precipitation. 

The  deposition  of  rough  band  and  rolled  pebbles.  H.  Miller. 

6.  That  which  is  deposited ;  a  deposit ;  matter  laid  or 
thrown  down  ;  sediment ;  alluvial  matter ;  as,  river  banks 
are  sometimes  depositions  of  alluvial  matter. 

7  Burial ;  interment,  as  of  a  saint’s  body  in  a  new  place  ; 
also,  a  festival  commemorating  a  burial.  Chiefly  Eccl. 

The  word  deposition  expresses  the  hope  which  illuminates  the 
Christiun  burial  ;  it  indicates  the  committal  to  the  earth  of  a 
treasure  which  shall  he  restored.  W.  Lowne. 

deposition  from  the  Cross,  Christ’s  descent  from  the  Cross; 
also,  a  work  of  art  representing  this, 
de  pos'i  tlve  ( le-p5z'T-tTv),«.  Tending  to  deposit;  specif., 
Med.,  designating  the  condition  in  which  plastic  lymph  is 
<  <uded  into  the  derma,  producing  papules, 
dc -pos'i- tor  (-ter),  n.  [L.,  fr.  deponere.  See  depone.] 
1  One  who  makes  a  deposit,  esp.  of  money  in  a  bank  ;  — 
the  correlative  of  depositor/. 

2.  One  that  deposits  a  substance  ;  specif.,  an  elect ro- 
platcr. 

de-pos'l-to-ry  (-to-rl),  n.  ;  pi.  -ries  (-rtz).  [LL.  deposilo- 
Hum ,  in  sense  2.]  1.  One  with  whom  something  is  de¬ 

posited  ;  a  depositary. 

I  am  the  sole  depository  of  my  own  secret.  Junius. 
2.  A  place  where  anything  is  deposited,  as  for  safe-keep¬ 
ing  or  for  sale  ;  as,  a  warehouse  is  a  depository  for  goods  ; 
a  clerk’s  office  is  a  depository  for  records, 
deposit  slip.  Banking.  A  siip  or  ticket  w  hich  a  depositor 
leaves  with  a  deposit,  containing  a  memorandum  of  the 
checks,  1  ds,  etc.,  deposited,  with  the  date,  etc.  U.  8. 
dc-pos'i-ture  (de-p<5z'T-tur],  n.  Act  of  depositing.  Rare. 
de'pot  (de'po;  da'po ;  dep'o;  277:  see  note  below),  n . 
[F.  depot,  OF.  depost ,  fr.  L.  depositum  a  deposit.  See 
deposit,  7i. ]  1.  A  deposit,  or  the  act  of  depositing.  Obs. 

2.  Mil.  a  A  place  where  ammunition,  clothing,  provi¬ 
sions,  and  other  stores  are  kept,  and  from  which  they 
are  distributed  to  the  troops.  A  regimental  depot  is  often 
the  headquarters  of  the  regiment,  b  A  station  where  re¬ 
cruits  are  assembled  and  trained,  and  where  soldiers  dis¬ 
abled  from  joining  the  colors  are  kept,  until  they  can  be  sent 
to  their  commands,  c  In  the  British  army,  formerly,  the 
battalion  or  portion  of  a  regiment  which  remained  at 
home  while  the  remainder  of  the  organization  was  serving 
out  of  the  United  Kingdom  ;  —  used  chiefly  adjectively. 
It  is  now  known  as  home  battalion,  d  In  Japan,  a  depart¬ 
ment  for  the  training  of  certain  home  reserves.  See  army 
organization,  e  In  besieging  trenches,  a  place  of  assem¬ 
bly  for  attack.  Rare. 

3.  A  place  of  deposit  for  goods  ;  warehouse;  storehouse. 

4.  A  railroad  station ;  a  building  for  the  accommodation 
and  protection  of  railroad  passengers  or  freight.  U.  S.  In 
England  depot  was  formerly  commonly  applied  to  a  railroad 
goods  station  or  freight  house,  but  never  extended  to  a 
passenger  station. 

In  the  pronunciation  of  this  word  usage  has  varied 
greatly ;  the  accent  is  now  fairly  settled  upon  the  first 
syllable,  de'po  prevailing  in  the  United  States,  though 
da'po  is  also  common,  while  dSp'o  is  apparently  more 
usual  in  England,  where  de'po  is  also  used. 

Syn.  —  See  station. 

de  po-ten'ti-ate  (de'po-tSn'shT-at),  v.  t.  \de-  -j-  potenti¬ 
ate.]  To  deprive  of  power  or  potency;  to  weaken.  — 
de  po-ten  ti  a'tlon  (  a'shwn),  n. 

dep  ra  va'tion  (dSp'rd-va'slmn  ;  de'pra-),  ti.  [L.  deprava- 
tio :  cf.  F.  depravation.  See  deprave.]  1.  Detraction ; 
depreciation  ;  calumny.  Obs.  Shak. 

2.  Act  of  depraving,  or  state  of  being  depraved  ;  corrup¬ 
tion  ;  perversion  ;  degeneracy  ;  depravity. 

The  drpravati on  of  his  moral  character.  Sir  G  C.  Lewis. 

3.  Med.  Change  for  the  worse;  deterioration;  morbid 
perversion. 

4.  An  influence  that  depraves.  Obs. 

Syn.  —  See  depravity. 

de-prave'(de-prav'),  v.  1.  ;  de-praved'  (-pravd') ;  de-pbav'- 
iNo(-prav'Tug).  [L.  depravare ,  depravatum  ;  de  -\-pravus 
crooked,  distorted,  perverse,  wicked  :  cf.  F.  depraver.] 

1.  To  speak  ill  of  ;  to  depreciate;  malign  ;  revile.  Obs. 
And  thou  knowest,  conscience,  I  came  not  to  chide 

Nor  deprave  thy  person  with  a  proud  heart.  Piers  Plowman. 

2.  To  make  bad  ;  vitiate  ;  corrupt ;  pervert ;  as,  a  text 
that  has  been  depraved  ;  —  now  chiefly  with  reference  to 
morals,  but  formerly  applied  more  extendedly,  as  to  the 
debasement  of  coinage  or  falsification  of  measures. 

Whose  pride  depraves  each  other  better  part.  Spenser. 
Syn.  —  Corrupt,  vitiate,  contaminate,  pollute. 


__  _  ,  .  , .  r>.  p- 

dki’Loke.  —  de-plor 'ed-ly,  adv. 
—  de-plor 'ed-ness.  n. 
ie-plore'ment,  n.  Deploration. 
de  plor'er,  n.  One  who  de- 1 
plores.  [P-Pr-I 

de-plor'ing-ly.adv.of  deploring, 
de-ploy d'.  Deployed.  Kef.  Sp. 
dep'oh,  n.  [Malay  depa.)  See 

MEASURE. 

le-pol'y  mer-lze,  v.  t.,  de-pol'y- 


mer-i-za'tion,  n.  See  de-,  4. 

de-po'nend,  n.  [L.  deponendus. J 
Eccl.  One  who  is  to  be  deposed, 
de-pon'er,  n.  Deponent.  Ohs. 
de-pop 'u-la-cy,  n.  Depopula¬ 
tion.  Ohs.  or  R. 
de-pop 'u-lar-lze.  v.  t.  See  de-.  4. 
de-pop'u-late,  a.  [L.  depojndti- 
tus,  p.  p.]Depopulated.  Archaic. 
de-pop'u-la'tor,  n.  [L.,  pillager.] 
One  who  depopulates. 

||  de  port'  (da/pCr'),  n.  [F.] 
Paris  Bourse.  A  premium  or 
backwardation.  Q)orts.  Obs.j 
de^or-ta'tor,  n.  One  who  de- 1 
de-pos'a-ble  (dS-poz'd-b’l),  a. 
See  -able. 

de  pose',  n.  Charge  or  custody  ; 
keeping  ;  a  deposit.  Obs. 
de-pos'i-tate,  a.  [LL.  deyosi- 
tatus,  p.  p.]  Deposited.  Obs. 
de-pos  it-ee',  n.  A  depositary. 

dep  o-Bl'tion-al.  a.  Phys.  Geog. 
Pert,  to,  or  made  by,  deposition. 

||  de-po'ai-to  (da-pd'sf-td),  n. ; 
pi.  -tos  (-toB).  [Sp.J  A  deposi¬ 
tory  ;  a  water  reservoir.  Phil.  /. 
de-poB'i-tum  (df-p5z'l-tum),  n.; 
pi.  -ta  (-ta).  [L.,  a  thing  depos¬ 
ited.]  1.  =  deposit,  n.,  2. 

2.  The  faith  and  doctrine  com¬ 
mitted  to  the  Christian  church. 

||  de-po'si-tum  mi  Be-ra'bl-le  or 

ne  cea-sa'ri  um  (df-pftz'T-tfim 

mTz/gr-fib'T-le,  nPs'g-sa'rY-Qm). 
[L.]  Law.  See  deposit,  n.,  2. 
de-post',  n.  [OF.  See  depot. 1 
Deposit.  Obs.  [radation.  Obs. f 
de-po'stue,  n.  Deposition;  deg-| 
dep'per,  dep'peBt.  Obs.  corn- 
par.  and  superl.  of  deep. 

[|  de  prae-ro^a-ti'va  re'gis  (de 
pr?-rog/d-tI'vd  re'jTs).  [L.] 

Law.  Lit.,  of  the  king’s  prerog- 

ative ;  —  used  to  designate  an 

apocryphal  English  statute  ap¬ 
parently  representing  the  prac¬ 
tices  of  the  earlier  years  of  Ed w. 
I.  as  to  some  royal  prerogatives. 
I|  de  prze-sen'tl  (de  pre  zgn'tl). 
[L.]  Civil  !f  Canon  Law.  Of 
the  present ;  —  used  esp.  with 
reference  to  the  tense  of  verbs 
in  marriage  contracts.  [06s.| 

dep'ra-vate,  v.  t.  To  deprave.) 

<ood,  fo~ot ;  out,  oil ;  chair  ;  go  ;  sing,  ii)k  ;  then,  thin ;  nature,  verchire  (250) ;  K  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144) ;  boN  ;  yet ;  zh  =  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Guidb. 

Full  explpnatlons  of  Abbreviations,  Signs,  etc.*  Immediately  precede  the  ^  oeabulary. 
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de  praved' (de-pravd'),;>.  a.  Characterized  by  debasement, 
corruption,  or  degeneration  ;  esp.,  with  reference  to  morals, 
perverted  ;  vitiated  ;  corrupt ;  as,  a  depraved  criminal ; 
a  depraved  mind  or  appetite. 

Syn.  —  See  corrupt. 

—  de-prav'ed  ly  (  prav'6d-lT),a(/r.—  de-prav'ed-ness,  n. 
de-prav'i-ty  (de-prSv'T-tT),  n. ;  pi.  -ties  (-tTz).  [From 

deprave:  cf.  L.  pravitas  crookedness,  perverseness.] 

1.  State  of  being  depraved;  corruption;  wickedness; 
specif.,  T/ieol. ,  the  state  of  sinfulness  natural  to  uuregener- 
ate  man.  See  total  depravity. 

2.  A  depraved  or  corrupt  act  or  practice. 

Syn.  —  Depravity,  depravation.  Depravity  commonly 
applies  to  the  state  of  beiii£,  depravation,  to  the  act  or 
process  of  making  or  becoming,  depraved  or  degenerate. 
Depravity  is  a  word  of  strong  moral  import ;  depravation 
may  apply  to  deterioration  of  whatever  sort ;  as,  “  La¬ 
menting  the  depravity  of  this  degenerate  age  ”  ( T .  L.  Pea¬ 
cock)  ;  “  The  natural  depravity  of  the  human  heart  ”  ( Cow- 
per );  depravation  of  language,  of  instincts,  of  the  blood. 
See  corrupt,  deterioration. 

dep're-ca-ble  (dgp're-ka-b’l),  a.  [L.  deprecabilis  exo- 
rable.]  That  may  or  should  be  deprecated, 
dep're-cate  (dgp're-kat),  v.  t.  ;  dep're-cat'ed  (-kat'Sd) ; 
dep're-cat'ing  (-kat'Tng).  [L.  deprecatus ,  p.  p.  of  depre- 
cari  to  avert  by  prayer,  to  deprecate ;  de  -j-  precari  to 
pray.  See  pray.]  1.  To  supplicate  ;  beseech.  Ohs. 

2.  To  pray  against,  as  an  evil ;  hence,  to  seek  to  avert  as 
by  supplication ;  to  seek  deliverance  from.  Archaic. 

The  Western  emperor  .  .  .  embraced  the  more  salutary  reso¬ 
lution  of  < ieprecatxng ,  by  a  solemn  and  suppliant  embassy,  the 
wrath  of  Attila.  Gibbon. 

3.  To  express  disapproval  of. 

His  purpose  was  deprecated  by  all  around  him,  and  he  was 
with  difficulty  induced  to  abandon  it.  Scott. 

4  To  invoke.  Obs. 

Syn.  —  See  disapprove. 

dep  re-ca'tion  (-ka'shtm),  n.  [L.  deprecatio :  cf.  F.  depre¬ 
cation. ]  1.  Act  of  deprecating ;  as:  a  Prayer  that  an  evil 

may  be  removed  or  prevented,  b  Strong  expression  of 
disapprobation.  “  Humble  deprecation.”  Milton. 

2.  Litanies.  A  petition  for  deliverance  from  an  evil;  as, 
each  group  of  deprecations  in  the  Anglican  litany  is  fol¬ 
lowed  by  the  response  “  Good  Lord  deliver  us.” 

3.  An  imprecation  ;  a  curse.  Obs. 

dep're-ca-tive  (dgp're-ka-tTv),  a.  [L.  deprecativus ;  cf. 
F.  dtprecatif.]  Of  the  nature  of,  or  pertaining  to,  depre¬ 
cation  ;  tending  or  designed  to  deprecate  ;  deprecatory. 

—  dep're  ca  tlve  ly,  adv. 

dep're-ca  to-ry  (-ka-to-rT),  a.  [L.  deprecatorius .]  Serving 
to  deprecate ;  tending  to  remove  or  avert  evil  by  prayer ; 
hence,  seeking  to  avert  disfavor  ;  apologetic. 

Humble  and  deprecatory  letters.  Bacon. 

de-pre'cl-ate  (de-pre'shT-at),  r.  t.  ;  de-pre'ci-at'ed  (-at'ed); 
de-pre'ci-at'ing  (-at'Tng).  [L.  depretiatus ,  p.  p.  of  depre- 
tiare  to  depreciate ;  de  -|-  pretiare  to  prize,  fr.  pretium 
price.  See  price.]  To  lessen  in  price  or  estimated  value  ; 
to  lower  the  worth  of ;  also,  to  represent  as  of  little  value 
or  claim  to  esteem ;  to  undervalue  ;  disparage  ;  belittle. 

To  prove  that  the  Americans  ought  not  to  be  free,  we  are 
obliged  to  depreciate  the  value  of  freedom  itself.  Burke. 

Syn.  —  Traduce, lower,  detract,  underrate.  See  decry. 
de-pre'cl-ate,  V.  i.  To  become  depreciated  ;  to  fall  in  value 
or  esteem  ;  as,  perishable  goods  depreciate  rapidly, 
deprecl-a'tlon  (-a'shfm),  n.  [Cf.  F.  depreciation.']  Act 
of  depreciating,  or  state  of  being  depreciated  ;  specif.  :  a 
A  falling  of  value  ;  of  money,  a  reduction  or  loss  in  exchange 
value  or  purchasing  power,  esp.  with  reference  to  the  face 
value,  b  A  lowering  in  estimation  ;  disparagement, 
de-pre'ci-a-tive  (de-pre'shT-a-tTv),  a.  Intended  or  tending 
to  depreciate  or  expressing  depreciation  ;  depreciatory.  — 
de-pre'ci-a-tive-ly,  adv. 

de-pre'ci-a-to-ry  (-shT-a-to-rT),  a.  Tending  to  depreciate 
or  disparage. 

dep're  date  (dgp're-dat),  v.  t.  ;  dep're-dat'ed  (-dat'8d) ; 
dep're-dat'ing  (-dat/Tng).  [L.  depraedatus ,  p.  p.  of  deprae- 
dari  to  plunder  ;  de  praedari  to  plunder,  praeda  plunder, 
prey.  See  prey.]  To  subject  to  plunder  and  pillage  ;  to 
despoil ;  to  lay  waste  ;  to  prey  upon. 

It  maketh  the  substance  of  the  body  .  .  .  less  apt  to  be  con¬ 
sumed  and  depredated  by  the  spirits.  Bacon. 

dep're  date,  v.  i.  To  make  depredations ;  to  plunder, 
dep  re  da'tlon  (-da'shi/n),  n.  [L.  depraedatio :  cf.  V.  de¬ 
predation.]  1.  Act  of  depredating,  or  state  of  being  dep¬ 
redated  ;  act  of  despoiling  or  making  inroads  ;  as,  the  sea 
makes  depredations  on  the  land. 

2.  Law.  a  French  Law.  The  carrying  away  of  goods  be¬ 
longing  to  a  decedent’s  estate,  b  Scots  Law.  The  forcible 
driving  away  of  cattle  in  large  numbers, 
dro're-dator  (dSp're-da'ter),  n.  [L.  depraedator .]  One 
who  plunders  or  pillages  ;  a  spoiler  ;  a  robber, 
dep're-da-to-ry  (dgp're-da-to-rT  ;  de-prSd'd-to-rT ;  277),  a. 
Tending  or  designed  to  depredate  ;  characterized  by  dep¬ 
redation  ;  plundering. 

dep're -hend'  (dgp're-hSnd'),  v.  t.  ;  dep're-hend'ed  ;  dep'- 
re-hend'ing.  [L.  deprehendere ,  deprehensum  ;  de-\-prehen- 
dere  to  lay  hold  of,  seize.  See  prehensile.]  To  seize,  as  a 
person  committing  an  unlawful  act ;  to  catch  or  take,  as 
by  surprise  ;  to  apprehend  ;  also,  to  detect  or  discover,  esp. 
a  fraud  or  a  person  in  misdoing.  Obs.  or  R. 

The  deprehended adulteress.  Jer.  Taylor. 

The  motions  .  .  .  are  to  be  deprehended  by  experience.  Bacon. 
depre-hen'slon  (-hSn'sh&n),  n.  [L.  deprehensio.]  Act  of 
catching  or  detecting  ;  discovery.  Obs. 


de-press'  (de-prSs'),  v.  t. ;  de-pressed'  (-prSst')  or  de-prest'; 
de-press'ing.  [L.  depresms ,  p.  p.  of  deprimere  ;  de  -j- pre- 
mere  to  press  :  cf.  OF.  depresser.  See  press.]  1.  To  put 
down  or  overcome  forcibly  ;  to  crush ;  subjugate  ;  also,  to 
keep  or  hold  down  ;  to  repress  :  oppress.  Obs. 

2.  To  press  down  ;  to  cause  to  sink  ;  to  let  fall ;  to  lower ; 
as,  to  depress  the  muzzle  of  a  gun  ;  to  depress  the  eyes. 

3.  Specif. :  a  To  bring  down  in  rank,  dignity,  fortune,  or 
the  like  ;  to  humble  ;  abase  ;  degrade.  Now  Rare,  b  To 
lower  in  estimation  ;  to  depreciate  ;  disparage.  Obs.  c  To 
lessen  the  activity,  force,  amount,  or  the  like,  of  ;  to  make 
dull,  as  trade,  commerce,  etc.  ;  to  diminish  or  weaken,  d 
To  lower  the  pitch  or  power  of,  as  the  voice  ;  to  flatten, 
e  To  lessen  or  lower  in  value  or  price ;  to  cause  to  decline 
in  value ;  to  depreciate,  f  To  cast  a  gloom  upon  ;  to  sad¬ 
den  ;  deject;  as,  his  spirits  wrere  depressed,  g  Math.  To 
lower  in  degree,  as  an  equation. 

Syn.  — Sink,  lower,  abase,  cast  down,  deject,  humble,  de¬ 
grade,  dispirit,  discourage.  See  oppress. 
to  depress  the  pole,  Navig .,  to  cause  the  elevated  pole  to  ap¬ 
pear  low  er  or  nearer  the  horizon,  as  by  sailing  toward  the 
equator. 

de-press',  a.  [L.  depressus ,  p.  p.]  Depressed  ;  concave. 

Obs.  &  R.  ‘‘If  the  seal  be  depress  or  hollow.”  Hammond. 
de  press'ant  (-5nt),  a.  That  lowers  functional  or  vital  activ¬ 
ity.  —  n.  An  agent  that  does  this,  as  tobacco  or  aconite, 
de-pressed'  (de-pr8st'),  p.  a.  1.  Pressed  or  forced  down  ; 
lowered  ;  sunk  ;  hence,  dejected,  dispirited,  humbled,  etc. 

2.  Rot.  a  Vertically  flattened  ;  concave  on  the  upper  sur¬ 
face.  b  Lying  flat  or  prostrate. 

3.  Zodl.  Having  the  vertical  diameter,  as  of  the  body, 
shorter  than  the  horizontal.  Cf.  compressed,  2  b. 

4.  Her.  Debruised. 

5.  Astrol.  The  opposite  of  exalted.  Obs. 

depressed  arch.  drop  arch.  —  d.  fracture,  Surg .,  a  fracture, 
esp.  of  the  skull,  in  which  the  fragment  is  depressed  below 
the  normal  surface. 

de-pres'sion  (de-prgsh'«n),  n.  [L.  depressio:  cf.  F.  de¬ 
pression.]  1.  Act  of  depressing,  or  state  of  being  de¬ 
pressed  ;  a  lowering,  sinking,  or  diminution ;  as,  depres¬ 
sion  of  tfade ;  an  abasement,  humbling,  or  degradation ; 
as,  the  depression  of  a  noble  ;  dejection  ;  as,  depression  of 
mind;  also,  that  which  is  depressed. 

In  great  depression  of  spirit.  Baker. 

2  Specif.  :  a  Astron.  (1)  Angular  distance  of  a  celestial 
object  below  the  horizon  ;  negative  altitude.  (2)  The  alti¬ 
tude  of  a  heavenly  body  at  its  culmination  sub  polo  (or, 
underneath  the  pole),  b  Surv.  The  angular  distance  of 
an  object  beneath  the  horizontal  plane  that  passes  through 
the  observer,  c  Math.  The  process  or  result  of  reducing  to 
a  low'er  degree  ;  —  said  of  equations,  d  Med.  Lowering 
of  vitality  or  functional  activity  ;  state  of  being  below  the 
normal  in  physical  and  mental  vitality  or  force,  e  Surg. 
An  old  method  of  operating  for  cataract,  f  Music.  The 
flatting  or  lowering  of  a  tone. 

Syn.  —  Abasement,  reduction,  sinking,  fall,  humiliation, 
dejection,  melancholy. 

depression  of  the  dew  point.  Meteor. ,  the  number  of  degrees 
that  the  dew  point  i9  low'er  than  the  actual  temperature  of 
the  atmosphere.  — d.  of  the  nole,  its  apparent  sinking,  as 
the  spectator  goes  tow  ard  the  equator.  —  d.  of  the  visible 
horizon.  =  dip  of  the  horizon ,  unaer  dip,  n. 
depression  position  finder.  Gunnery.  An  instrument 
used  in  coast  forts  to  determine  the  distance  of  a  vessel, 
and  also  its  azimuth  writh  reference  to  the  meridian  plane. 
It  affords  ready  solution  of  a  triangle  of  which  the  verti¬ 
cal  base  is  the  height  of  the  axis  of  the  telescope  above  sea 
level  at  the  instant  of  the  observation.  It  gives  the  data 
necessary  for  pointing  grins,  howitzers.  and  mortars,  even 
when  there  is  no  direct  view  of  the  object  from  them.  Often 
called,  less  properly,  depression  range  finder, 
de-pres'sive  (de-prgs'Tv),  a.  Tending  to  depress.  —  de- 
pres'sive-ly,  adv.  — jle-pres'sive-ness,  n. 
de-pres  so  mo'tor  (de-prgs'6-mo'ter),  a.  Med.  Depress¬ 
ing  or  diminishing  the  capacity  for  movement ;  as,  depres- 
somotor  nerves,  which  lowrer  or  inhibit  muscular  activity. 
—  n.  Any  agent  that  depresses  the  activity  of  the  motor 
centers,  as  bromides,  etc. 

de-pres'sor  (de-prSs'er),  n.  1.  One  that  depresses. 

2.  Anal.  A  muscle  that  depresses  or  draws  down  a  part; 
ns  the  ||  de-pres'aor  a'lse  na'si  (df-pr£s'5r  a'le  na'sT),  which 
draws  down  the  ala?  of  the  nose,  ami  the  ||  de-pres'sor  an'gu-li 
o'rls  (&i)'g(l-ll  o'rls),  which  draws  down  the  corners  of  the 
mouth. 

3.  Surg.  An  appliance  for  keeping  a  part,  as  the  tongue, 
out  of  the  way  during  an  inspection  or  operation. 

depressor  nerve.  Physiol.  A  nerve  which  lowers  the 
activity  of  an  organ  ;  as,  the  depressor  nerve  of  the  heart. 
De-prez'  signal  (de-pra').  [After  Marcel  Deprez  (b.  1843), 
French  electrician.]  Psychophysics.  A  time  marker  con¬ 
sisting  of  a  quill  fastened  to  the  armature  of  an  electro¬ 
magnet,  the  making  and  breaking  of  the  circuit  regulating 
the  chronograpliic  record. 

de  prlv'al  (de-priv'al),  n.  Act  of  depriving  ;  deprivation. 

“  Temporary  deprival  of  his  rights.”  Jowett  (Plato). 

dep'rl-va'tion  (dSp'rT-va'slmn),  n.  [LL.  deprivatio.] 

1.  Act  of  depriving,  dispossessing,  or  bereaving  ;  specif., 
act  of  deposing,  or  divesting  of  some  dignity ;  also,  state 
of  being  deprived  ;  privation  ;  loss  ;  want ;  bereavement. 

2.  Eccl.  Law.  A  censure  consisting  in  taking  away  from 
a  clergyman  bis  benefice  or  other  spiritual  promotion  or 
dignity.  Deprivation  a  beneficio  (a  bgn'MYsh'Y-5)  takes  uway 
the  living;  deprivation  ab  officio  (&b  <5-fYsh'Y-o)  deposes  from 
holy  orders,  and  is  equivalent  to  “  degradation  by  word  only.” 

de-prive'  (de-privO,  r.  t.  ;  de-prived'  (-prlvd') ;  de-priv'- 
ing  (-prlv'Tng).  [L.  de  -f-  privare  to  bereave,  deprive  : 


cf.  OF.  depriver.  See  private.]  1.  To  take  away ;  to  re¬ 
move  ;  to  put  ail  end  to  ;  to  destroy.  Obs. 

’T  is  honor  to  deprive  dishonored  life.  Shak. 

2  To  dispossess  ;  to  bereave  ;  to  divest ;  to  hinder  from 
possessing  ;  to  debar  ;  to  shut  out ;  —  with  a  remoter  ob¬ 
ject,  usually  preceded  by  of. 

God  hath  deprived  her  of  wisdom.  Job  xxxix.  17. 
3.  To  divest  of  office  or  dignity,  esp.  ecclesiastical. 

Syn.  — Strip,  despoil,  rob,  abridge. 

II  de  pro-fun'dis  (ae  pro-fvin'dTs).  [L.J  1.  [cap.]  The  130th 
psalm  ;  —  so  called  from  the  first  words  of  the  Latin  version. 

2.  Out  of  the  depths ;  —  used  of  an  utterance  or  cry  from 
the  depths  of  misery. 

Dept'ford  pink  (det'ferd).  [From  Deptford,  Eng.  1  A  Eu¬ 
ropean  wild  pink  (Dianlhus  armeria ),  with  small  bright 
pink  flowers.  It  is  naturalized  in  America, 
depth  (d6pth),  7i.  [From  deep  ;  akin  to  D.  diepte ,  Icel. 
dypt,  dyp&}  Goth,  diupipa.]  1.  That  which  is  deep;  a 
deep,  or  the  deepest  part ;  specif.,  the  watery  deep. 

From  yon  unclouded  depths  ahove.  Jveble. 

Out  of  the  depths  have  I  cried  unto  Thee.  O  Lord.  Ps.  cxxx.  1. 

2.  The  innermost  part  of  anything  ;  the  midst  or  midmost 
part,  esp.  of  something  that  must  be  penetrated ;  as,  the 
depths  of  the  forest  or  of  a  hill  country  ;  also,  the  mid 
time  of  a  dark  or  cold  season  ;  as,  the  depth  of  a  summer’s 
night ;  the  depth  of  winter. 

3.  Quality  of  being  deep  ;  deepness  ;  perpendicular  meas¬ 
urement  downward  from  the  surface ;  as,  the  depth  of  a 
river  ;  also,  direct  linear  measurement  from  the  point  of 
view,  as  upward  from  the  surface  or  backward  from  the 
front;  as,  the  depth  of  the  sky;  the  depth  of  a  body  of  troops. 

4.  Profoundness;  extent  or  degree  of  intensity;  abun¬ 
dance  ;  completeness ;  as,  depth  of  knowledge,  or  color. 

5.  Lowness  of  pitch  ;  as,  depth  of  sound. 

6.  Logic.  The  number  of  simple  elements  which  an  ab¬ 
stract  conception  or  notion  includes  ;  connotation. 

7.  Naut.  Of  a  square  sail,  the  extent  from  the  head  rope 
to  the  foot  rope  ;  of  a  staysail  or  boom  sail,  the  length  of 
the  after  leach.  In  a  course  the  depth  is  commonly  called 
the  drop,  in  an  upper  square  sail  the  hoist. 

beyond,  or  out  of,  one’s  depth,  in  water  too  deep  to  touch 
bottom  without  going  over  one’s  head ;  hence,  occupied 
with  a  problem  or  conception  beyond  one’s  mental  powers. 
—  d.  in  the  hold,  Naut.,  the  height  between  the  floor  and  the 
upper  deck.  It  is  oue  of  the  specified  dimensions  for  a  ship, 
depth'ing  (dgp'thTng),  n.  Act  of  giving  or  regulating 
depth :  —  used  in  depthing  tool,  a  Mech.  A  countersinking 
tool,  b  Horol.  A  tool  for  arranging  a  wheel  and  pinion 
at  their  proper  working  depth  and  distance  apart, 
depth'less,  a.  1.  Having  no  depth  ;  shallow. 

2  Of  measureless  depth  ;  unfathomable  ;  soundless. 

In  clouds  of  depthless  night.  Francis 

depth  measure.  Naut.  a  Of  a  ship:  The  distance  froi 
the  under  side  of  the  teams  of  the  main  deck  to  the  keel 
son,  taken  inside  the  ship,  b  Of  an  open  boat:  The  dis. 
tance  from  the  top  of  the  gunwale  to  the  under  side  of  the 
keel,  taken  outside  the  boat.  Ansted 

depfch'wise'  (dgpth'wuz'),  adv.  As  to  depth  ;  in  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  the  depth. 

dep'U  rate  (dSp'6-rat ;  de-pu'-),  v.  t.  &  i .;  dep'u-rat'ed 
(-rat'Sd  ;  -rat-8d) ;  dep'u-rat'ing  (-Tug).  [LL.  depur atus, 
p.  p.  of  depurare  to  purify  ;  L.  de  -\-purare  to  purify,  purus 
clean,  pure.  Cf.  depure.]  .  To  free  or  become  free  from 
impurities,  heterogeneous  matter,  or  feculence  ;  to  purify; 
cleanse.  “  To  depurate  the  mass  of  blood.”  Boyle 

dep  u  ra'tlon  (-ra'shihi),  n.  [Cf.  F.  depuration.]  Act  of 
depurating,  or  state  of  being  depurated. 
dep'U-ra-tive  (d6p'u-ra-ttv),  a.  [Cf.  F.  depuratif.]  Med. 
Tending  to  depurate  ;  purifying  the  blood  ;  cleansing.  — 
n.  A  depurative  remedy  or  agent. 

dep'U-ra  tor  (-ra'ter),  n.  One  that  depurates  ;  as,  specif.: 
a  Med.  A  depurative.  b  A  machine  to  cleanse  cotton 
preparatory  to  spinning. 

dep'U-ta'tion  (dep'fi-ta'shwn),  n.  [See  depute.]  1.  Ap¬ 
pointment  or  ordination,  as  to  an  office  ;  also,  a  document 
carrying  or  testifying  to  such  deputation.  Obs. 

2.  Act  of  deputing,  or  of  appointing  a  deputy  or  repre¬ 
sentative  ;  office  of  a  deputy  or  delegate  ;  delegation. 

The  authority  of  conscience  stands  founded  upon  its  vicege- 
rency  and  deputation  under  God.  South. 

3  A  person  or  persons  deputed  to  act  in  one’s  behalf  ;  a 
delegation  ;  as,  the  general  sent  a  deputation  to  the  enemy. 
4.  An  appointment  as  gamekeeper;  — often  used  as  a  way 
of  giving  hunting  privileges.  Obs.  or  Hist.,  Eng. 

by  deputation,  or  in  deputation,  by  deputy  ;  by  proxy.  Obs- 
Say  to  great  Ca?sar  this  :  In  dejiutation 
I  kiss  his  conquering  hand.  Shak. 

de  pute'  (de-put'),  v.  t.  ;  de-put'ed  (-put'gd) ;  de-put'ing 
(-put'Tng).  [F.  deputer ,  fr.  L.  deputare  to  esteem,  consider, 
in  LL.,  to  destine,  allot ;  de  -\-  put  are  to  clean,  prune,  clear 
up,  set  in  order,  reckon,  think.  See  putative.]  1.  To  ap¬ 
point  ;  assign  ;  devote.  Obs.  or  R. 

The  most  conspicuous  places  in  cities  are  usually  deputed  for 
the  erection  of  statues.  Barrow. 

2.  To  appoint  as  deputy  or  agent ;  to  commission  to  act  in 
one’s  place  ;  to  delegate. 

There  is  no  man  deputed  of  the  king  to  hear  thee.  2  Sam.  xv.  3. 

3.  To  assign  as  to  a  deputy  ;  as,  to  depute  authority, 

dep'u-tize  (dSp'u-tlz),  v.  t.  To  depute.  Chiefly  U.  S. 
dep'u-tize,  v.  i.  To  act  as  a  deputy.  Col  log. ,  Eng. 
dep'U-ty  (dSp'u-tT),  n.  :  pi.  -ties  (-tTz).  [F.  depute ,  prop. 

p.  p.  See  depute.]  1.  One  appointed  as  the  substitute 
of  another,  and  empowered  to  act  for  him,  in  his  name,  or 
on  his  behalf,  called  a  general  deputy  when  appointed  to 
exercise  the  whole  of  the  powders  of  another  official,  and  a 
special  deputy  when  appointed  to  exercise  some  special 


de-prave',  n.  Defamation  ;  cal¬ 
umny.  Obs.  [06s.  or  R.  I 

de-piave'ment,  w._  Depravity.  | 
de-prav'er  (d5-prav'?r),  n.  One 
who  depraves.  [ing,  p.  pr.  I 
de-prav'ing-lv,a<7r.  of  deprar- 1 
de  pra'xlcae  prftk'sl).  [NL.J 
cots  Law.  In  (regular)  practice 
or  procedure.  leafing ,  p.  pr.l 

dep're-cating-ly,ar/r.  of  depre- 1 
dep're-ca  tor,  n.  [L.]  One  who 
deprecates.  [recatory.  I 

dep're-ca-to-rl-ly,  adv.  of  dep-| 
dep're-ca- to-ry,  n.  A  depreca¬ 
tory  expression.  Obs. 
deprece.  ^  depress. 
de-pre'ei-ant  (dC-pre'shY-dnt), 
a.  [L.  ( fepretians ,  p.  pr.]  De¬ 
preciating. 

de-pre'ci-at  lng-ly,  adv.  of  de- 
r  'eciatinp ,  p.  pr.  See -ly. 
de-pre'ci-a'tor  (-t?r),  n.  [L.] 
One  who  depreciates. 


d e p'r e-d a  ble  (dgp'r£-dd-b’l ; 
d$-pr2d'-),  a.  Liable  to  depre¬ 
dation.  Obs. 

dep  re  da'tion-ist,  n.  One  who 
practices  depredation, 
de-pred'i-cate.  v.t.  [rle-  -f  predi¬ 
cate •]  Proclaim  ;  celebrate.  R. 
dep  re-hen'si-ble,  a.  That  may 
be  caught  or  discovered  ;  appre¬ 
hensible.  Obs.  —  dop  re-hen'ai- 
ble-ness,  n.  Obs.  —  dep  re-hen'- 
8i  bly,  adv.  Obs.  [ole.  06s.  I 
de-pron'si-ble,  a.  Deprehcnsi-| 
de-presB'i-ble,  a.  See  -able. 
de-press'lng-ly,  adv.  of  depress¬ 
ing ,  p.  pr.  See  -ly. 
de-pres'Biv.  Depressive.  Ref.Sp. 
de-pre8'sure,  u.  [See  depress, 
pressure.]  Depression.  Obs. 

II  de-pres'sus,  ex-tol'lor.  [L.] 
Being  depressed,  I  am  exalted, 
de-prest'.  Depressed.  Ref.  Sp. 
dep're-ter,  n.  A  finish  for  a 


plastered  wall  made  by  pressing 
small  stone6  in  the  soft  plaster, 
de-preve',  v.  t.  [OF.  oesprorer 
(3d  sing.  pres,  despi-ueve).]  To 
disprove.  06s. 

dep'ri-ment,  a.  [L.  deprimens, 
p.  pr.  of  deprimere.  See  de¬ 
press.]  Depressive.  Obs.  or  R. 
de-prise',  r.  t.  [F.  d4priser.  Cf. 
dispraise.]  To  disprize.  Obs. 
de-pri'8ure  (df'-prT'zhflr),  n.  [F. 
d Is]) riser  to  undervalue.]  Depre¬ 
ciation.  Obs  [See -able.  I 

de-priv'a-ble  ( d$-prTv'a-b’l),a.  | 
dep'ri-vate.  r.  t.  To  deprive, 
de-priv'a-tive  (dS-prYv'a-tYv), 
a.  Depriving. 

de-prive'ment.  n.  See  -ment. 
de-priv'er  (df-prTv'Sr),  n.  One 
that  deprives. 

||  de  proche  en  proche'(d5  pr(U- 
shaN/  prftsh').  [F.]  Lit.,  from 
near  to  near;  nearer  and  nearer. 


de-prome',  i\  t.  [L.  depromere  ; 
lie-  -f  promere  to  bring  out.]  To 
draw  forth  ;  to  produce.  Obs. 

de  pro'pri-o  mo'tu.  [L.]  Of 
one’s,  nr  its,  own  motion  ;  spon¬ 
taneously. 

de-proa'trate,  a.  Fully  pros¬ 
trate  ;  humble  ;  low.  Oos. 
de  prove',  r.  t.  To  disprove.  Obs. 
de  pro-vin'cial-ize,  r.  See  de-,  4. 
dept.  Abbr.  Department ;  de¬ 
ponent.  [or  /?.  | 

depth 'en,  i\  t.  To  deepen.  06.*.  | 
depth-om  'e-ter  (d  F  p-t  h  5  m'£- 
tSr),  ii.  [ depth  -1-  -meter A  An  in¬ 
strument  for  measuring  the 
depth  of  liquids, 
de-pu'cel,  de  pu-celle',  de-pu'- 
ce-late,  >•.  t.  [Cf.  F.  </epucelcr.] 
To  deprive  of  virginity.  Obs. 
de-pu'di-cate,  v.  t.  [L.  depudi- 
catus ,  p.  p.  of  depvdicare.]  To 
ravish  or  deflower.  Obs. 


de-pu'dor-ate.  v.  t.  Ule-  -f  L. 
pudor  shame.]  To  make  shame¬ 
less.  Obs. 

de  puis  sance'  k  puis  6ance' 

d5  pwe'zdv  -sa/  p  w  e'x  a  x  s'). 
[F.]  Lit.,  from  power  to  power; 
as  one  power  with  another  ;  on  a 
footing  of  equality, 
de-pul  lu-la'tion  (df-pfil/fi-la'- 
shun),  ii.  [itf-  4-  L.  pulhdus  a 
sprout.]  Plucking  of  sprouts.  R. 
de-pulse',  r.  t.  [L.  depulsus,  p. 
p.  of  depellere  to  drive  out.]  To 
drive  away.  Rare.  —  de-pul'sion 
(df-pul'snun),  n.  Rare.  —  de- 
pul'sive.  a.  Depulsory.  06s.  — 
de-pul'so-ry.  a.  Obs. 
dep'u-rant  (d  tp'fi-r  d  n  t ;  d£- 
pQ'-),  a.  fir  n.  [LL.  depurans, 
p.  pr.]  Med.  =  depurative. 
dep'u-rate  (  rftt),  a.  Depurated. 
Obs.  or  R.  [=  depurative.  I 
dep'u-ra- to-ry  ( -ra-to-rY),  a.  fir  n.  | 


de-pure',  v.  t.  [F .d&purer.]  To 
depurate.  06*.  [06s.  I 

de-pur'ga-to-ry,  a.  Purgatory.  | 
depu-ri'tion  (dSp'fl-rYsh'un), 
n.  Erron.  for  depuration. 
de-purse',  v.  t.  [de-  4-  purse.] 
To  disburse.  06*.  Scot.  —  de- 
urse'ment,  n.  Obs.  Scot. 
eput.  •?-  depute. 
dcp'u-ta-ble  (d'p'fl-td-b’l ;  df- 
pat'd* ).  < i .  See  -a  blb. 
dep  u-ta'tion-ist.  n.  A  member 
or  supporter  of  a  deputation, 
dep  u-ta'tion-izo.  v.  t.  fir  t.  See 

-17.K. 

dep'u-ta-tive  (dfp'fi-tft-tYv),  a. 
Having  the  character,  or  having 
the  authority,  of  a  deputy.— 
dep'u-ta-tive-ly,  adv. 
dep'u-ta  tor  (-ta/t5r),  n.  One 
who  deputes.  Rare. 
dep'ute  (dgn'nt),  tj.  A  person 
deputed  ;  a  deputy.  Obs.  or  Scot 


ale,  senate,  care,  am,  account,  arm,  ask,  sold  eve,  Svent,  find,  recent,  maker;  Ice,  Ill;  old,  Sbey,  orb,  6dd,  sSft,  connect ;  use,  unite,  urn,  up,  circus,  menu  ; 

.  (1  Foreign  Word.  +  Obsolete  Variant  of.  4-  combined  with.  =  equals. 
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function  of  it ;  a  substitute  in  office  ;  lieutenant;  repre¬ 
sentative ;  delegate;  vicegerent.  Many  administrative 
officials  (who  may  in  general  appoint  deputies)  and  some 
judicial  officers  (who  may  not  appoint  deputies  except  by 
express  authority)  have  or  may  have  deputies  to  assist  them 
in  their  duties,  bearing  the  same  title  as  themselves  pre¬ 
ceded  by  the  word  deputy  ;  as,  deputy  sheriff,  generally  ap¬ 
pointed  both  in  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  to  re¬ 
ceive  and  serve  writs,  etc.,  but  sometimes  as  a  general 
undersheriff;  deputy  collector ,  deputy  marshal ,  deputy 
judge ,  etc. 

2.  Specif,  a  A  deputy  for  a  sovereign,  as  a  proconsul  or  a 
viceroy;  esp.,  a  lord  lieutenant  of  Ireland.  Obs.  or  R. 
There  was  then  no  king  in  Edom  ;  a  deputy  was  king. 

1  Kings  xxii.  47. 

0  In  London,  a  member  of  the  common  council,  who  acts 
as  alderman’s  deputy,  c  In  coal  mines,  one  who  attends 
to  the  shoring,  bratticing,  etc.  Eng.  d  A  boarding-1  iouse 
manager.  London.  ©  A  member  of  a  chamber  of  deputies. 
See  legislature,  f  Under  the  Australian  and  Canadian 
constitutions,  an  official  whom  the  governor  general  may, 
by  authorization  of  the  king,  appoint  to  exercise  his  pow¬ 
ers  and  functions  locally  or  temporarily. 

Syn.  —  Representative,  legate,  delegate,  envoy, agent,  fac¬ 
tor.  See  SUBSTITUTE. 

de-queen'  (de-kwen'),  v.  t.  Apiculture.  To  remove  the 
queen  from  (a  hive  of  bees). 

de-rac'i-nate  (de-r5s'T-nat),r.  t.;  de-rac'i-nat'ed  (-nat'Sd); 
de-rac'i-nat'ing  (-nat'Tng).  [F.  deraciner ;  de-  (L.  dis-)  -f 
rucine  root,  fr.  an  assumed  LL.  radioing ,  fr.  L.  radix ,  ra¬ 
dices,  root.]  To  pluck  up  by  the  roots;  to  extirpate.  Rare. 
de-rac  i  na'tlon  (-ua'shftn),  n.  Eradication.  Rare. 
de  raign'  (de-ran'),  v.  t.  ;  de-raigned' (-rand') ;  de-raign'- 
ing.  [Peril,  due  to  confusion  of  2d  deraign  and  derange.'] 
To  derange;  disorder  ;  also,  to  discharge  from  a  religious 
order.  Obs.  —  de  raign'ment  (-m?nt),  n.  Obs. 
de-ralgn',  v.  t.  [OF.  deraisnier ,  desraisnier ,  to  explain,  de¬ 
fend,  to  maintain  in  legal  action  by  proofs  and  reasonings, 
LL.  derationare ,  disrationare  ;  de  or  dis-  -j-  rationare  to 
discourse,  contend  in  law,  fr.  L.  ratio  reason,  in  LL.,  legal 
cause.  Cf.  arraign  ;  see  reason.]  Obs.  or  Hist.  1.  Laic. 
To  prove  or  vindicate,  esp.  by  wager  of  battle  ;  also,  to  dis¬ 
pute  or  defend  (a  claim,  demand,  etc.) ;  to  contest. 

2.  To  lay  or  vindicate  a  claim  to,  esp.  by  wager  of  battle, 
legal  proceedings,  etc. 

3.  To  determine  or  decide,  esp.  by  legal  proceedings. 

to  deraign  battle,  combat,  etc.  a  To  maintain  a  wager  of 
battle  or  combat  in  support  of  a  clainl,  etc.  b  To  battle  ; 
to  array  for  battle  ;  to  order. 

de-rail'  (de-ral'),  v.  t. ;  de-railed'  (-raid') ;  de-rail'ing. 
[F.  derailler  ;  de -  (L.  dis-)  -}-  rail  rail,  fr.  E.  See  rail.] 
To  throw  off,  or  cause  to  run  off,  from  the  rails  of  a  rail¬ 
road,  as  a  locomotive. 

derailing  switch,  Railroads ,  a  switch  for  derailing  a  car, 
train,  etc.,  — used  esp.  on  sidings  and  main  line  crossings, 
de  rail',  v.  i.  To  run  off,  or  leave,  the  rails, 
de  rail',  n.  Railroads.  A  derailing  switch, 
de-rall'ment  (-m2nt),  n.  [Cf.  F.  deraiUemeid.]  Act  of 
going  off,  or  state  of  being  off,  the  rails  of  a  railroad, 
de-range'  (de-ranj'),  v.  /.  ;  de-ranged'  (-ranjd')  ;  de-rang'- 
ing  (-ran'jTng).  [F.  deranger ,  OF.  desrengier  ;  de-  =  des- 
(L.  dis-)  -f-  ranger  to  range.  See  range  ;  cf.  disarrange, 
disrank.]  1.  To  put  out  of  place,  order,  or  rank  ;  to  disturb 
the  proper  arrangement  or  order  of  ;  to  throw  into  disor¬ 
der,  confusion,  or  embarrassment;  todisorder;  disarrange; 
as,  to  derange  plans  or  affairs. 

2.  To  disturb  in  action  or  function,  as  a  part  or  organ,  or 
the  whole  of  a  machine  or  organism. 

A  sudden  fall  deranges*  some  of  our  internal  parts.  Blair. 

3.  To  disturb  in  the  orderly  or  normal  action  of  the  intel¬ 
lect  ;  to  render  insane. 

4.  To  break  in  upon  ;  to  interrupt  ;  disturb. 

6.  Math.  To  put  (elements  or  parcels)  out  of  the  original 
or  natural  order. 

Syn.  —  Disorder,  disarrange,  displace,  unsettle,  disturb, 
confuse,  discompose,  ruffle,  disconcert.  » 
de  ranged'  (de-ranjd'),  77.  a.  Disordered  ;  esp.,  disordered 
in  mind  ;  crazy  ;  insane. 

The  story  of  a  poor  deranged  parish  lad.  Lamb. 

de-range'ment  (de-ranj'm2nt),  n.  [Cf.  F.  derangement .] 

1.  Act  of  deranging,  or  state  of  being  deranged  ;  dis¬ 
arrangement  ;  confusion  ;  esp.,  mental  disorder  ;  insanity. 

2.  Math.  Any  change  from  the  original  natural  order  in 
which  elements  or  parcels  of  objects  are  supposed  arranged. 
Thus,  if  1  2  3  4  5  be  a  natural  order,  then  the  order  3  15  4  2 
presents  5  derangements  (called  also  inversions) :  31,  32,  54, 
52,4  2. 

Syn.  — Disorder,  confusion,  embarrassment,  irregularity, 
disturbance ;  insanity,  lunacy,  madness,  delirium,  mania, 
de-ray'  (de-ra'),  7?.  [OF.  desrei ;  des-  (L.  dis-)-{- reorder. 
See  array.]  1.  Disorder;  disturbance;  confusion  ;  often, 
specif.,  disorderly  merriment.  Archaic. 

2.  Display  of  vigor  or  violence  ;  the  doing  of  injury.  Obs. 
Der'by  (dtir'bT ;  in  En gland  usually  dar'bT,  the  southern  Eng¬ 
lish  pron.),  n.  1.  A  town,  shire,  and  earldom  of  England. 

2.  A  race  for  three-year-old  horses,  run  annually  at  Epsom 
(near  London),  for  the  Derby  stakes.  It  was  instituted  by 
the  12th  Earl  of  Derby,  in  1780.  The  course  is  1A  miles  and 
29  yards  long  (since  1872),  and  not  perfectly  level. 

3.  A  race  or  contest  of  great  importance  of  its  kind,  in 
other  countries  than  England. 

4.  [/.  c.]  A  stiff  felt  hat  usually  with  a  dome-shaped  crown. 

5.  [f.  c.]  =  Derby  float. 


Derby  cheese,  a  kind  of  English  pressed  cheese,  of  mild  and 
pleasant  flavor.  —  D.  day,  the  day  of  the  race  for  the  Derby 
stakes.  —  D.  float,  Plastering ,  a  long  wooden  two-handled 
float  for  large  surfaces;  a  darby.  Eng.  —  D.  flycatcher,  a 
large,  conspicuously  marked  flycatcher  (Pitanyus  derbia- 
nus)  of  the  family  Tyrannida\  found  in  tropical  America 
and  northward  to  southern  Texas.  — D.  red,  a  basic  chro¬ 
mate  of  lead  used  as  a  scarlet  red  pigment. 

Der'by  shire  neck  (dQr'bi-sliir ;  dar'bi-sher).  Med.  A 
variety  of  goiter,  or  enlargement  of  the  thyroid  gland,  en¬ 
demic  in  Derbyshire,  England. 

Derbyshire  spar-  Min.  A  massive  variety  of  fluor  spar, 
found  in  Derbyshire,  England,  and  wrought  into  vases 
and  other  ornamental  work. 

Der'ce  to  (dGr'se-to),  n.  [L.,  fr.  Gr.  Aepxeruj.]  A  Syrian 
goddess  of  pools  and  the  watery  element,  represented  as 
half  woman,  half  fish,  and  probably  the  s;ime  as  Atargatis. 
de  re'cho  (da-ra'cho),  n.  [Sp.  derecho  straight.]  A 
straight  wind  without  apparent  cyclonic  tendency,  usually 
accompanied  with  rain  and  often  destructive,  common  in 
the  prairie  regions  of  the  United  States, 
de-reg  u  la'tion-ize  (de-rSg'u-la'shun-iz),  v.  t.  Law.  In 
India,  to  free  wholly  or  partially  (the  more  backward  or  less 
civilized  tracts)  from  the  operation  of  the  ordinary  law, 
which  was  at  first  contained  in  the  “regulations”  under 
which  the  country  was  formerly  governed, 
der'e-lict  (d8r'e-likt),  a.  [L.  derelictus ,  p.  p.  of  derelin- 
quere  to  forsake  wholly,  to  abandon  ;  de  -f-  relinquere  to 
leave.  See  relinquish.]  1.  Given  up  or  forsaken  by  the 
natural  owner  or  guardian  ;  abandoned  ;  as,  derelict  lands ; 
a  derelict  vessel. 

The  vacant  .  .  .  and  derelict  minds  of  his  friends.  Burke. 

2  Unfaithful ;  neglectful ;  delinquent.  Chiefly  U.  S. 

A  government  which  is  either  unable  or  unwilling  to  redress 
such  wrongs  is  derelict  to  its  highest  duties.  ./.  Buchanan. 

der'e-lict,  n.  1.  Law.  a  A  thing  voluntarily  abandoned 
or  willfully  cast  away  by  its  proper  owner  with  the  inten¬ 
tion  of  not  retaking  it.  Such  property  belongs  to  the  first 
person  who  takes  possession  of  it.  b  A  tract  of  land  left 
dry  by  the  sea  or  other  body  of  water  receding  from  its 
former  bed.  When  formed  gradually  it  belongs  to  the  ad¬ 
joining  owner;  when  formed  suddenly  and  in  large  amount 
it  belongs  to  the  state. 

2.  A  person  abandoned,  or  without  the  pale  of  respect¬ 
able  society  ;  a  “human  wreck.” 

3  One  guilty  of  unfaithfulness  to  duty, 

der'e-lic'tion  (dgr'e-ltk'slmn),  7i.  [L.  derelictio.]  1.  Act 

of  leaving  with  an  intention  not  to  reclaim  or  resume  ;  an 
utter  forsaking  ;  complete  abandonment. 

2  A  neglect  or  omission  as  if  by  willful  abandonment; 
failure  in  duty.  “  Dereliction  of  military  duties.”  Scott. 

3.  State  of  being  left  or  abandoned. 

4.  Law.  A  retiring  of  the  sea  or  body  of  water,  so  that  land 
above  high-water  mark  is  gained.  See  derelict,  n.,  1  b. 
6-  Failure  ;  esp.,  failure  of  bodily  or  mental  powers.  Obs. 

de-ride'  (de-rid'),  v.  t.  ;  de-rid'ed  (-rid'6d);  de-rid'ing  (-rid'- 
Tng).  [L.  deridere ,  derisum  ;  de  -j-  ridere  to  laugh.  See  rid¬ 
icule.]  To  laugh  at  with  contempt ;  to  laugh  to  scorn  ; 
to  turn  to  ridicule  or  make  sport  of  ;  to  mock  ;  to  scoff  at. 
And  the  Pharisees,  also,  .  .  .  derided  him  Luke  xvi.  14. 
Sport  that  wrinkled  Care  deride s.  Milton. 

Syn.  —  Insult,  taunt,  jeer,  banter,  rally.  See  ridicule. 
de-rid'er  (de-rid'er),  n.  One  who  derides  ;  a  mocker, 
de  rls'i-ble  (de-riz'T-b’l),  a.  Worthy  of  derision  or  scorn, 
de-rl'slon  (de-rYzh'ifoi),  n.  [L.  derisio:  cf.  F.  deHsion. 
See  deride.]  1.  Act  of  deriding,  or  state  of  being  derided  ; 
mockery  ;  scornful  or  contemptuous  treatment,  which 
holds  one  up  to  ridicule. 

The  Lord  shall  have  them  in  derision.  Ps.  ii.  4. 
2.  An  object  of  derision  or  scorn  ;  a  laughingstock. 

I  was  a  derision  to  all  my  people.  Lam.  iii.  14. 
Syn.  —  Scorn,  mockery,  contempt^  insult,  ridicule, 
de-rl'slve  (de-ri'sTv),  a.  Expressing,  serving  for,  or  char¬ 
acterized  by,  derision.  “  Derisive  taunts.”  Pope.  —  de- 
ri'sive-ly,  —  de-ri'slve-ness,  n. 
de  rl'so-ry  (de-ri'so-n),  a.  [L.  derisorius :  cf.  F.  deri- 
soire.]  Derisive. 

de-riv'a-ble  (de-riv'a-b’l),  a.  [From  derive.]  1.  Trans¬ 
missible.  Obs. 

2.  That  can  be  derived ;  obtainable ;  capable  of  being 
known  by  inference,  as  from  premises  or  data ;  capable  of 
being  traced,  as  from  a  radical ;  as,  income  is  derivable 
from  various  sources. 

The  exquisite  pleasure  d*'ivable  from  the  true  and  beautiful 
relations  of  domestic  life.  H.  G.  Bell. 

The  argument  derivable  from  the  doxologies.  J.  H.  Newman. 

—  de-riv'a-bly,  adr. 

der'l-vate  (dgr'T-vat),  a.  [L.  derivatus ,  p.  p.  of  derivare. 
See  derive.]  Derived  ;  derivative.  Rare.  —  der'1-vate-ly, 
adv.  Obs. 

der'l-vate,  n.  1.  A  thing  derived  ;  a  derivative.  Rare. 

2.  Math,  a  A  derivative,  b  Any  of  the  four  limits  of  the 
values  of  the  difference  quotient ---j—' ■—  in  the  im¬ 
mediate  neighborhood  of  the  point  a,  viz.,  the  least  and  the 
greatest  values  approached  by  this  quotient  on  both  sides 
of  a;  —  commonly  denoted  by/'(a— 0),  f'{a — 0), /'(a-|-0), 
//(<H-0). 

der'l-vate  (dgr'T-vat),  v.  t.  &  i.  To  derive.  Obs. 
derT  va'tlon  (-va'shwn),  n.  [L.  derivatio :  cf.  F.  derivation. 
See  derive.]  1.  A  leading  or  drawing  off  of  water  or  other 
fluid  from  a  stream  or  source,  or  the  stream  of  water  or 
fluid  so  drawn  off.  Obs. 

2.  Act  of  receiving  anything  from  a  source,  as  profits  from 


capital ;  act  of  procuring  an  effect  from  a  cause,  or  a  con¬ 
clusion  from  evidence. 

As  touching  traditional  communication,  ...  I  do  not  doubt 
but  many  of  those  truths  have  hud  the  help  of  that  derivation. 

Sir  M.  Hale. 

3.  The  process  of  deriving  or  drawing  from  a  source  ;  educ¬ 
tion  ;  transmission ;  as,  the  derivation  of  American  from 
British  institutions. 

4.  That  from  which  a  thing  is  derived  ;  origin  ;  extraction  ; 
descent. 

6.  That  which  is  derived  ;  a  derivative  ;  a  deduction.  Rare. 
6  Med.  A  drawing  of  humors  or  fluids  from  one  part  of 
the  body  to  another,  to  relieve  or  lessen  a  morbid  process. 

7.  Philol.  The  formation  or  development  of  a  word  from 
its  more  original  or  radical  elements  ;  also,  a  statement  of 
the  origin  and  history  of  a  word. 

8-  Gun.  =  drift,  n.,  6  b- 

9.  Math.  The  operation  of  deducing  one  function  from  an¬ 
other  according  to  some  fixed  law,  called  the  law  of  deriva¬ 
tion  ;  specif.,  the  operation  of  differentiation  or  of  finding 
the  derivative,  first  used  by  Lagrange  in  his  attempt  to 
develop  the  calculus  independently  of  infinitesimals. 

10.  Biol.  Evolution.  Rare. 

der  i-va'llon-al  (dSr'T-\a'shfin-Sl),  a.  Relating  to  deriva¬ 
tion.  —  der'i  va'tion  al  ly,  adv. 
de  riv'a-tive  (de-iT v'a-tTv),  a.  [L.  derirativus:  cf.  F. 
dSrivatif.]  1.  Obtained  by,  arising  from,  or  consisting 
in,  derivation  or  transmission  ;  derived,  transmitted,  or 
educed  ;  hence,  not  radical,  original,  or  fundamental ;  origi¬ 
nating,  deduced,  or  formed,  from  something  else  ;  second¬ 
ary  ;  as,  a  derivative  word. 

Derivative  acquisition  may  take  place  inter  vivos  or  upon 
death.  In  the  former  case,  it* is  often  described  as  “  alienation  ” 
or  “conveyance,”  and  implies  in  Roman  law  the  concurrence 
both  of  the  alienor  and  the  alienee.  T.  E.  Holland. 

2.  Pertaining  to,  characterized  by,  or  produced  by,  deri¬ 
vation  ;  as,  derivative  laws. 

derivative  circulation.  Anal.,  circulation  in  which  the  ar¬ 
teries  empty  directly  into  the  veins  without  the  inter¬ 
position  of  capillaries.  —  d.  conveyance.  See  conveyance,  2. 

—  d.  hybrid,  Biol.,  the  progeny  of  a  cross  between  a  hybrid 
and  either  one  of  its  parent  species ;  — used  specif,  in  plant 
breeding. —  d.  right.  See  right.  —  d.  title,  Law,  title  ac¬ 
quired  from  another,  being  necessarily  by  contract 

de-riv'a-tive.  n.  1.  That  which  is  derived;  anything  ob¬ 
tained  or  deduced  from  another. 

2.  Gram.  A  word  derived  from  another  by  any  process  of 
word  development,  as  by  adding  a  prefix  or  a  suffix,  or  by 
internal  change  ;  any  simple  word  not  a  primitive  or  root. 

3.  Music.  A  chord,  not  fundamental,  but  obtained  from 
another,  esp.  by  inversion  ;  or,  vice  versa ,  a  ground  tone  or 
root  implied  in  its  harmonics  in  an  actual  chord. 

4.  Med.  An  agent  producing  a  derivation. 

6.  Math.  The  limit  of  the  difference  quotient,  4^,  of 

Ax 

two  simultaneous  changes,  Ax  and  Ay,  in  two  interdepend¬ 
ent  variables,  x  and  y,  or  that  part  of  ^  which  is  in¬ 
dependent  of  Ax;  a  progressive-regressive  differential 
quotient  or  coefficient ;  the  common  value  (if  there  be 
any)  of  the  four  derivates  of  a  function  at  any  point ;  a 
derived  function. 

6.  Chem.  A  substance  so  related  to  another  substance  by 
modification  or  partial  substitution  as  to  be  regarded  as  de¬ 
rived  from  it,  even  when  not  obtainable  from  it  in  practice; 
thus,  the  amido  compounds  are  derivatives  of  ammonia ; 
toluene,  CfiH5CH3,  is  a  methyl  derivative  of  benzene,  CfiHs 
(that  is,  it  may  be  regarded  as  benzene  in  which  methyl 
has  been  substituted  for  a  hydrogen  atom), 
de-rive'  (de-riv'),  v.t.  ;  de-rived'  (-rivd') ;  de-riv'ixg  (-riv'- 
Tng).  [F.  deriver,  L.  derivare  ;  de  -f-  rivus  stream,  brook. 
See  rival.]  1.  To  turn  the  course  of,  as  water  ;  to  divert 
and  distribute  into  subordinate  channels  ;  to  diffuse  ;  car¬ 
ry  ;  transmit ;  —  followed  by  to,  into,  on,  upon.  Obs. 

For  fear  it  [water]  choke  up  the  pita  .  .  .  they  [the  workmen] 
derive  it  by  other  drains.  Holland. 

Derived  to  ua  by  tradition  from  Adam  to  Noah.  Jer.  Taylor. 

2.  To  receive,  as  from  a  source  or  origin;  to  obtain  by 
descent  or  by  transmission  ;  to  draw  ;  deduce ;  obtain  ;  — 
followed  by  from. 

3.  To  cause  to  come;  to  turn  towards;  to  bring  down 
{upon).  Obs. 

4.  To  trace  the  origin,  descent,  or  derivation  of;  to  rec¬ 
ognize  transmission  of ;  to  assert  or  show  to  proceed 
{from)  ;  as,  he  derives  this  word  from  the  Anglo-Saxon. 

From  these  two  causes  ...  an  ancient  set  of  physicians  derived 
all  diseases.  Arbuthnat, 

5.  In  passive:  To  be  drawn,  descended,  or  formed. 

6.  Che m.  To  obtain  one  substance  from  another  by  actual 
or  theoretical  substitution ;  as,  to  derive  an  organic  acid 
from  its  corresponding  hydrocarbon. 

Syn.  — Trace,  deduce,  infer. 

de  rive',  v.  i.  To  flow ;  to  have  origin ;  to  descend ;  to 
proceed  ;  to  be  deduced. 

Power  from  heaven 

Derives ,  and  monarchs  rule  by  gods  appointed.  Prior. 
de  rived'  (de-rivd'),p.  p.  of  derive,  v. 
derived  circuit,  Elec.x  a  branch  conductor  united  at  both 
its  ends  with  the  mam  circuit ;  a  shunt.  —  d.  current.  Elec., 
a  current  flowing  through  a  derived  circuit  or  conductor. 

—  d.  group,  Math.,  a  self-conjugate  subgroup  generated  by 
the  combinant8  (of  which  less  than  r  are  linearly  independ¬ 
ent)  of  the  r  infinitesimal  generating  operations  of  the 
original  group ;  — so  named  because  (in  general)  of  lower 


dep'u-ty,  v.  t.  To  depute.  Rare. 
deputy  commissioner.  India.  See 
collector,  7i.,  3  d. 
deputy  lieutenant.  The  title  of 
a  deputy  or  assistant  of  the  lord 
lieutenant  of  a  county.  Eng. 
deputy  visitor.  East.Ch.  An  of¬ 
ficer  of  tli e  patriarch’s  house¬ 
hold  who  visits  the  nunneries, 
de-quace'  +  dequass. 
de-quan'ti-tate.  v.  t.  [L.  de  + 
gvantitas.  -atis.  See  quantity.] 
To  diminish  in  quantity.  Obs. 
de-quasa',  v.  t.  [Cf.  OF.  de¬ 
gausser,  aecasser. J  To  throw 
down  :  to  crush.  Obs.  [DERB.I 
der.  +  DARE.  DEAR,  DEER, | 
der.  Abbr.  Derivation  ;  deriva¬ 
tive  ;  derive  ;  derived, 
der  ad-e-ni'ti8  (d5r^ad-?-nT'tTs), 
n.  [NL.  :  Gr .Seiprj,  Sepr},  neck 
+  adenitis. ]  Med.  Inflammation 
of  the  glands  of  the  neck, 
de-raign',  n.  [OF.  deraisne,  des- 


raisne.)  Deraignment ;  vindi¬ 

cation  by  combat.  Obs. 
de-rail 'er,  »■  Railroads.  A  de¬ 
railing  switch.  [Fritz,  der. I 
||  der  Alte  Fritz.  [G.]  See  Alte  | 
de-range'a-ble,  a.  See -able. 
de-rang'er  (d6-ran'j5r),  7i.  One 
that  deranges. 

||  de  ra  ti-o-n_a'bi-li  par'te  bo- 
no'rum  (de  rflsh'Y-C-nftb'Y-lT 
piir'te  brt-nS'rhm).  [L.,  lit.,  of 
a  reasonable  part  of  (the)  goods.] 
Law.  An  obsolete  writ  to  enable 

a  decedent’s  widow  and  children 
to  obtain  their  reasonable  part 
of  his  personal  property, 
de-ra'tion-al-ize,  v.  t.  See  pe-,4. 
Der'be  (dflr'bfi).  Bib. 
derb  fine.  [Ir.  dearbh  real,  gen¬ 
uine  +  Jine  family.]  Irish  Hist. 
See  fine. 

der'bi-o  (dfir'bY-5),  n.  A  large 
European  carangoid  food  fish 
( Lichia  glauca). 


der'by-lite  (dflr'bY-lIt),  n.  An 

antimonate  and  titanate  of  iron 
in  black  prismatic  orthorhombic 
crystals.  Sp.  gr.,  4.53.  [spar.| 
Derbyshire  drop.  Derbyshire! 
derch.  n.  [Ct.  dwarf.]  A 
dwarf.  Obs.  Scot. 
der-do'ing,  a.  [Prob.  for  der- 
ring  f/o.]  Doing  daring  or  chiv¬ 
alrous  deeds.  Obs.  Spenser. 
dere.  dare,  to  stare,  dear, 

DEER. 

dere,  v.  t.  [AS.  deman  to  hurt.] 
To  hurt ;  harm;  injure  ;  trouble; 
grieve.  Obs. 

dere,  n.  Harm  ;  injury.  Obs. 

II  de-re'cho  (da-ra'ch5),  n.  [Sp., 
fr.  L.  directum,  prop.,  straight, 
right.]  Sp.  Law.  A  law  or 
right  ;  specif.,  a  just  claim, 
deregy.  +  dirge. 
derelne.  deraign. 
de/re-U'glon-ize  (de'rS-lYj'tZn- 
Iz),  v.  t.  See  de-,  4. 


||  de  re-li  gi-o'sis,  or  de  vi'ris 

re-li  gl-o'sis  (de  vI'rYs  rP-lYj'- 
Y-o'sYs).  [L.J  Law.  Lit.,  con¬ 
cerning  religious  persons  ;  — 
used  to  designate  a  statute  (7 
Edw.  I.  et.  2)  forbidding  all 
persons  (religious  or  other)  from 
receiving  or  acquiring  lands  or 
tenements  in  mortmain,  on  pen¬ 
alty  of  forfeiture.  It  was  evaded 
by  common  recovery, 
derene.  deraign. 
derenye.  +  deraign. 
de-rere',  adv.  [OF.  deridre.') 
Behind.  Obs. 

||de  re-8ti  tu-en'do  (de  rP-stYFfl- 
Pn'do).  [L.]  South  African 
Law.  Lit.t  of  restitution  ;  — 
used  in  designating  a  security 
for  the  return  of  the  amount 
collected  required  to  be  given 
by  the  plaintiff  on  an  execution 
upon  a  provisional  judgment, 
dereworthe.  dearworth. 


dereyne.  +  deraign. 

derf.  a.  [Icel.  djarfr. ]  Bold  ; 
sturdy  ;  violent ;  grievous;  hard. 
Obs.— derf'ly,  a.  6;  adv.  Obs.— 
derf 'ness,  7i.  Obs.  [ness.  Obs.  I 
derf'ahip,  7i.  Audacity  ;  bold- 1 
der'gie  (d6r'gY).  Scot.  var.  of 
DIRGE.  [HEIDE,  DER. | 

der  grosse  Heide.  See  oro8Se| 
der'ham.  Var.  of  dirhf.m. 
See  MEASURE. 

der'ic  (dPr'Yk),  a.  [Gr.  £epos 
skin.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  the 
skin.  [p.  pr.  I 

de-rid 'ing-ly,  adv.  of  deriding ,| 
||  de  ri  guenr' (dP  re-'gQr').  [F.] 
According  to  strictness  (of  eti¬ 
quette,  rule,  or  the  like);  obli¬ 
gatory  ;  strictly  required, 
der'in-ger.  See  derringer. 
de-ri'sion-a-ry  (dr-rYzh'uii-ft- 
ri),«.  Derisive.  Obs. 
de-ri'siv.  Derisive.  Ref.  Sp. 
de-riv  a-bil'i-ty  (dP-rlv'd-bYl' 


tY),  7i.  Quality  of  being  deriva¬ 

ble.  Rare.  [Derivation.  R.  I 
de-riv'al  (dP-rlv'rfl),  n.  Philol.  | 
de-riv'anfc (-rtnt),  a.  \.  Med.— 
DERIVATIVE,  71.,  4. 

2.  Math.  Of  or  pert,  to  a  derivant. 
de-riv'ant,  n.  Math.  A  certain 
homogeneous  isobaric  function 
of  a  certain  multiple  of  any  de¬ 
rivative  of  a  function,  covariant 
with  the  function  itself.  Rare. 
der  i  va'tion  ist.  de-rlv'a-tlst 
(dP-rYv'«-tYst)«  7i.  Evolutionist, 
de-riv'a^tiv.  Derivative.  Ref.Sp. 
de-riv'a-tive-ly,  adv.  of  deriv¬ 
ative.  See -ly. 
de-riv'a-tive-ness,  n.  See -ness. 
de-rive'xnent,  n.  See  -ment. 
de-riv'er  (dP-rlv'fr),  n.  One 
that  derives. 

derk(dPrk).  Obs.  or  Scot,  and 
dial.  Eng.  var.  of  dark. 
der'llng.  Obs.  or  dial.  Eng. 
Y-  var.  of  darling. 


food,  foot ;  out,  oil  ;  chair  ;  go  ;  sing,  iqk  ;  4*en,  thin  ;  nature,  verdure  (250) ;  K  =  chin  G.  ich,  ach  (144) ;  boN  ;  yet ;  zh  =  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Guidh. 

Full  explanations  of  Ablirevlntlorm.  Mtrn*.  etc.,  Immediately  precede  the  ’Vocabulary. 
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order  than  the  original  group.  —  derived  sot,  Math.,  the  set 
of  limit  points  of  a  8et.  —  d.  unit.  See  unit. 
derm-.  Combining  form  meaning  skin,  derma.  =  dermato-. 
-derm.  [Gr.  teppa,  -aTo?,  skin,  fr.  Scpeiv  to  tiay :  cf.  F. 
derme .  See  tear,  v.  t.]  A  suffix  signifying  skin ,  integument , 
covering  ;  as,  blastoderm,  ecto derm,  etc.  Cf.  dermato-. 
der'ma  (dfir'inri),  n.  [NL. :  see  -derm.]  Anal.  The  sensi¬ 
tive  layer  of  the  skin  beneath  the  epidermis.  It  is  of  meso- 
blastic  origin,  and  is  made  up  of  white  fibrous  cmmec- 
tive  tissue  together  with  a  varying  amount  of  elastic  and 
nonstriated  muscular  tissue,  ana  contains  blood  vessels 
and  nerves  ;  —  called  also  dermis ,  corium ,  and  cutis  vera. 
der'mal  (dfir'm&l),  a.  [From  derma.]  Of  or  pertaining 
to  the  skin,  or,  specif.,  the  derma. 

der  ma  tal'gi-a  (dfir'uui-tSl'ji-d),  n.  [NL. ;  Cermato -  -J- 
- algia .]  Med.  Pain  in  the  skin,  not  attended  with  struc¬ 
tural  lesion,  due  to  some  nervous  affection, 
der'ina-ti'tis  (-ti'tis),  n.  [NL.  ;  dermato -  -}-  - itis .]  Med. 

Inflammation  of  the  derma,  or  true  skin, 
dermato-,  dermo-,  dermat-,  derm-.  [See  -derm.]  Com¬ 
bining  forms  from  Greek  Seppa,  5  pharos,  skin,  derma. 
der-mat'O-gen  (der-m5t'6-jen ;  dtir'md-to-j6n),  n.  [ der¬ 
mato -  H — gen.~\  Bot.  The  thin  external  layer  of  meriste- 
matic  tissue  covering  the  growing  points  of  plants,  and 
giving  rise  to  the  epidermis. 

der'ma-tol  (dfir'ma-tol ;  -tbl),  n .  [See  dermato-.]  Pharm. 
A  basic  bismuth  gallate  prepared  as  a  yellowish  odorless 
powder,  as  an  astringent  dressing  for  wounds  and  ulcers, 
der  ma-tol'O-gist  (dflr'rad-tol'6-jTst),  n.  One  versed  in 
dermatology  ;  a  specialist  in  skin  diseases. 
der'ma-tol'O-gy  (-jT),  n.  [ dermato -  -f-  ’l°<jy-]  The  sci¬ 
ence  which  treats  of  the  skin,  its  structure,  functions,  and 
diseases.  —  der  ma-to  log'i-cal  (-to-15j'i-kfil),  a. 
der'ma-tol'y-sis  (-I-sTs),  n.  [NL.  ;  dermato-  -f  -lysis.'] 
Med.  Abnormal  looseness  and  enlargement  of  the  skin 
and  subcutaneous  tissues,  causing  the  skin  to  hang  in 
loose  folds  or  flaps. 

der  ma-tO-my-CO'sis  (dfir'md-tq-nii-ko'sYs),  n.  [NL. ;  der¬ 
mato-  -f-  mycosis.]  Med.  Any  disease  of  the  skin  induced 
by  a  vegetable  parasite. 

derma-to-my-o'ma  (-nn-o'ma),  n.  [NL. ;  dermato-  -f-  my¬ 
oma.]  Med.  A  myoma  of  the  skin. 

der'ma  to-nou-ro'sis  (-nu-ro'sis),  n.  [NL.  ;  dermato-  -f- 
neurosis.]  Med.  Any  neurosis  of  the  skin, 
der  ma-to-patli'i  a  (-p5th'T-d),  der'ma-top'a  thy  (-tbp'd- 
thT),  n.  [NL.  dermatopathia ;  see  dermato-;  -pathy.] 

Med.  Disease  of  the  skin. - path'ic  (-pSth'Tk),  a. 

der'ma-to-phyte'  (dQr'md-to-fit'),  n.  [dermato-  -f-  -phyte.] 
Med.  Any  fungus  parasitic  upon  the  skin  of  man  or  ani¬ 
mals,  as  Achorion  schcenleinii ,  the  source  of  favus,  Tri¬ 
chophyton  tonsurans ,  the  ringworm  fungus,  etc.  —  der'ma- 
to-phyt'ic  (-fTt'Tk),  a. 

der'ma  to  plast;  (dQr'ma-to-plSst'),  n.  [ dermato -  -j-  - plast .] 
Biol.  A  protoplast  invested  with  a  cell  wall, 
der'ma-to  plas'ty  (-plSs'tl),  n.  [ dermato -  -(-  -plasty.] 

Med.  Plastic  surgery  of  the  skin.  —  der'ma-tO-plas'tic 
(-plSs'tTk),  a. 

der  ma-tor-rha'gl-a  (-ttf-ra'jY-d),  n.  [NL. ;  dermato-  + 
-rhagia.]  Discharge  of  blood  from  the  skin;  haamatidrosis. 
II  der'ma- tor-rha'gi-a  para-si'ti-ca  (pSr'd-sTt'T-kd),  Veter.,  a 
benign  parasitic  disease  of  the  skin  of  horses  in  Europe  and 
Asia,  characterized  by  hard  painless  elevations,  from  a 
a  to  a  hazelnut  in  size,  formed  by  an  accumulation  of 
ood  in  the  superficial  layers  of  the  skin.  It  is  produced 
by  the  presence  in  the  skin  of  a  nematode  worm. 
derma-tO'sis  (dtir'md-to'sTs),  n.  [NL.  ;  dermato-  -f-  -osw.] 
Med.  Any  disease  of  the  skin. 

der/ma-tO-zo'bn  (-to-zo'5n),  n. ;  pi.  -zoa  (-zo'd).  [NL. ;  der¬ 
mato-  -f-  -zodn.]  Med.  An  animal  parasite  of  the  skin. 
Der-meB'tes  (der-mgs'tez),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  SeppTjo-njv  ; 
Beppa  skin  -f-  root  of  ccrOieii'  to  eat.]  Zodl.  The  typical 
genus  of  beetles  of  the  family  Dermestidae.  The  larder 
beetle,  D.  lardarius ,  is  the  best-known  species. 
Der-mes'ti-dad  (-tT-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.  See  Dermestes.] 
Zodl.  A  family  of  small  clavicorn  beetles,  which,  esp.  in 
the  larval  stage,  are  very  destructive  to  dried  meats,  skins, 
woolens,  and  furs.  Among  the  most  injurious  species  are 
the  larder  beetle  and  buffalo  bug. — der-mes'tld  (-tTd), 
a.  n.  —  der-mes'told  (-toid),  a.  <1-  n. 
der'mic  (dflr'mYk),  a.  [Cf.  F.  dermique.]  Of  or  pertain¬ 
ing  to  the  skin,  or,  esp.,  the  derma, 
dermic  remedies,  Med. ,  such  as  act  through  the  skin, 
der'mis  (-mis),  n.  [NL.  See -derm.]  Anat.  The  derma, 
der'mo-.  Combining  form  meaning  skin.  =  dermato-. 


Der'mo-bran'chi-a  (dflr'mo-braij'kY-d),  Der/mo-bran/- 
chl-a'ta  (-a'ta),  n.  pi.  [NL.  See  dermo-;  -branchia.] 
Zodl.  A  group  of  opisthobranehiate  mollusks  more  or  less 
exactly  equivalent  to  Nudibranchiata.  —  der'mo-bran'- 
chi-ate  (-at),  a. 

der  mo-hae'mi-a  (-he'mY-a),  n.  [NL.;  dermo-  -f-  -haemia.] 
Med.  Hypenemia  of  the  skin, 
der'moid  (dfir'moid),  a.  [ derm -  -f-  -oid.]  Dermatoid. 
der'moid,  n.  Med.  A  cystic  tumor,  chiefly  ovarian,  contain¬ 
ing  skin,  or  structures  connected  with  the  skin,  such  as  hair, 
der'mol  (dfir'mol ;  -mbl),  n.  Pharm.  A  yellow  insoluble 
powder  which  is  a  basic  bismuth  salt  of  chrysophanic  acid. 
It  is  antiseptic  and  is  used  in  the  treatment  of  skin  diseases, 
der  mos-to'sis  (dtir/m<5s-to'sYs),  n.  [NL.;  dermo-  -f-  Gr. 
oariov  bone.]  Ossification  of  the  derma, 
dern  (Scot.  dSrn),  a.  [AS.  deme,  dyme,  dierne ,  hidden, 
secret.]  Archaic  or  Scot.  &  Dial.  Eng.  1.  Hidden;  con¬ 
cealed  ;  secret.  Ohs.  “Ye  must  be  full  dern.''''  Chaucer. 

2.  Underhand  ;  crafty  ;  evil.  Ohs. 

3.  Drear  ;  dark  ;  somber.  Archaic. 

4.  Deep  ;  intense.  Ohs. 

dern.  derne,  v.  t.  cC-  f. ;  derned  (dgrnd) ;  dern'ing.  [AS. 
dyman.]  To  hide;  conceal;  also,  to  cause  to  hide.  Ohs. 
or  Scot.  <i*  Dial.  Eng. 

der'ni-er  (dfir'nY-er;  F.  dgr'nya'),  a.  [F.,  fr.  OF.  derre- 
nier ,  fr.  der  ram.  See  darrein.]  Last ;  final.  —  l!der  nier' 
res-aort'  (dgr'nya'  re-sor')  [F.],  last  resort  or  expedient. 
der'O-gate  (dSr'o-gat),  v.  t.  ;  der'o-gat'ed  (-gat'Sd) ;  der'- 
o-gat'ing  (-gat'Ing).  [L.  derogatus ,  p.  p.  of  derogare  to 
derogate ;  de  -j-  rogare  to  ask,  to  ask  the  people  about  a 
law.  See  rogation.]  1.  To  annul  in  part ;  to  repeal  part¬ 
ly  ;  to  restrict  the  action  of  ;  — said  of  a  law.  Ohs.  or  B. 

By  several  contrary  customs,  .  .  .  many  of  the  civil  and  canon 
laws  are  controlled  and  derogated.  Sir  M.  Hale. 

2.  To  lessen;  to  detract  from;  to  disparage  ;  to  depreci¬ 
ate  ;  —  said  of  a  person  or  thing.  Rare. 

Anything  .  .  .  that  should  derogate,  minish,  or  hurt  his  glory 
and  his  name.  .  Sir  T.  More. 

3.  To  take  away  (from)  so  as  to  cause  injury  or  impair¬ 
ment  ;  as,  to  derogate  honor  from  a  person.  Archaic. 
Syn.  —  See  decry. 

der'O-gate,  v.  i.  1.  To  take  away;  to  detract;  to  with¬ 
draw  ;  — usually  with/rom. 

It  derogate. s-  little  from  his  fortitude,  while  it  adds  infinitely  to 
the  honor  of  his  humanity.  ^  Burke. 

2.  To  act  beneath  one’s  rank,  place,  birth,  or  character; 
to  degenerate.  Shak.  Brotvuing. 

Would  Charles  X.  derogate  from  hi6  ancestors  ?  Would  he  be 
the  degenerate  scion  of  that  royal  line  ?  Hazlitt. 

dero-ga'tion  (-ga'sh?m),  n.  [L.  derogatio:  cf.  F.  diroga¬ 
tion.]  1.  Act  of  derogating,  partly  repealing,  or  lessening 
in  value,  force,  authority,  rank,  honor,  or  the  like  ;  falling 
off  ;  disparagement ;  detraction  ;  depreciation  ;  deteriora¬ 
tion  ;  —  followed  by  of,  from,  or  to. 

I  hope  it  is  no  derogation  to  the  Christian  religion.  Locke. 

lie  counted  it  no  derogation  of  his  manhood  to  be  seen  to  weep. 

F.  W.  Robert  son. 

2.  Stock  Each.  An  alteration  of,  or  subtraction  from,  a 
contract  for  a  sale  of  stocks. 

de-rog'a-tivo  (de-r5g'a-tYv),  a.  Derogatory.  —  de-rog'a- 
tively,  adv.  Rare. 

de-rog'a-to-ry  (-to-rT),  a.  [Cf.  L.  derogatorius,  F.  dero- 
gatoire.]  Tending  to  derogate,  or  lessen  in  value,  author¬ 
ity,  rank,  influence,  or  estimation  ;  expressing  derogation  ; 
detracting  ;  injurious  ;  — with  from,  to,  or  unto. 

Actq,of  Parliament  derogatory  from  the  power  of  subsequent 
Parliaments  bind  not.  Bfackstone. 

His  language  was  severely  censured  by  some  of  his  brother 
peers  as  derogatory  to  their  order.  M<icau1ay. 

derogatory  clause,  Law,  a  clause  in  a  legal  document,  as 
in  a  will,  making  any  future  altering  or  canceling  docu¬ 
ment  invalid  except  upon  the  recital  of  the  clause  word 
for  word  and  its  formal  revocation ;  — an  old  precaution 
against  later  documents  extorted  bjr  violence,  etc. 

—  de  rog'a  to  ri  ly  (-1T-I1),  —  de  rog'a-to-ri  ness,  n. 

Der  o-tre'ma-ta  (dir'o-tre'mri-td),  n.  pi.  [NL. ;  Gr.  Sepoq 
skin  -j-  Tprjjua,  Tprj/AaTo?,  hole.]  Zodl.  A  group  of  urodele 
Amphibia  w  hich  lose  their  external  gills  in  the  adult  stage, 
though  one  or  more  of  the  gill  openings  generally  remain 
throughout  life.  It  includes  the  Congo  snake,  hellbender, 
and  giant  salamander.  —  dcr'O-tre'mate  (-tre'mat),  der'O- 
trem'a-tous  (-trgm'a-tus  ;  -tre'mri-tus),  a. 
de-rout'  (de-rout'),  v.  t. ;  de-rout'ed  ;  de-rout'ing.  [Cf. 
OF.  desrouter,  F.  db outer,  to  lead  astray,  to  bewdldcr.] 
To  rout  completely.  Rare. 

de  rout',  n.  [F.  deroute.]  Utter  defeat ;  rout.  Rare. 


derm  (dflrm),  n.  [See  -DERM.] 
Anat.  =  derma.  Rare. 
der'mad  (dflr'm&d),  adi\ 
[ derm -  -f  1st  -ad.]  Toward  the 
ekin  ;  outward. 

der-mal'gi-a  (der-m&l'jY-A),  n. 
Mtd.  =  HER  MAT  A  LG  I  A. 

Der-map'te-ra  (d?r-m&p'tt*r-d), 
n.  pi.  [NL.  ;  Gr.  S;ppa  skin  -f 
TTTepou  wing.l  Zodl.  An  order 
or  suborder  of  insects  consisting 
of  the  earwigs.— der  map'ter-an 
(-An),  a.  V  n.  —  der-map'tsr- 
ous  (-us),  a. 

der  ma-tag'ra  (dflr'mri-t&g'ra), 
n.  fNL.  ;  dermato-  +  -agra.J 
Med.  =  PELLAGRA. 

der-mat'ic  (d5r-m&t'Yk),  a. 
[Gr.  fiep/iaTi/cds.]  Dermal, 
der'ma-tine  (dfir'md-tYn  ;  -tin), 
a.  [Gr.  fiepp-avcpo?.]  Dermal. 
Rare. 

der'ma-tine  (-tin  ;  -ten),  n.  An 
artificial  substitute  for  leather. 
Der  ma-fco'bi-a  (-to'bl-d),  w. 
[NL.;  dermato -  -|-  Gr.  /3io?  life.] 
Zool.  A  genus  of  botflies  whose 
larv®  live  under  the  skin  of  do¬ 
mestic  animals  and  sometimes 
of  man,  in  tropical  America, 
der'ma-to  cyst',  n.  [dermato- 
cv.'tf.l  Med.  A  cystic  tumor  of 
the  skin. 

der  ma-tog ' r a-phy  ( 48g ' rd- f I) , 
n.  [i/ennato-  -f  -graph y.]  Atm- 
tomical  description  of  the  skin, 
der'ma-toid,  a.  [(/ermato-  -t- 
- oid .]  Resembling  skin, 
der  ma-to'ma  (-to'ma),  n.;  L. 
pi.  -TOM ata  (-td).  [NL.  ;  der¬ 
mato-  -f-  -oma.]  Med.  Any  ab¬ 
normal  growth  consisting  o‘f  der¬ 
mal  tissue. 

der'ma-tome,  n.  [ dermato-  4- 


-tome.  1  Med.  An  instrument 
for  making  incisions  in  the  treat¬ 
ment  of  skin  diseases, 
der  ma-to-mua'cu-lar,  a.  See 
dermato-.  [neural.  I 

der  ma  to-neu'ral.  a.  Dermo- 1 
der  ma-to-pa-thol'o-gy,  n.  Pa¬ 
thology  of  the  ekin. 
der'ma-to-phone \  n.  An  instru¬ 
ment  used  in  dermatophony. 
der  ma-toph'o-ny  (dfir'md-tOf 
r-nl),  n.  [ dermato-  -f  -phony.  1 
!  Auscultation  of  the  sounds  of 
the  cutaneous  blood  vessels, 
der'ma-to-plasm  (-t<5-plttz’m), 
n.  [ dermato-  -plasm  as  in 
proto/;(asm.]  Lot.  1'he  proto- 
jdaemic  element  of  the  cell  wall, 
der'ma-top'sy  (-t5p/sl),  v. 
[dermato-  -f  -opsy.]  Zodl.  Sensi¬ 
tiveness  ot  the  skm  to  light,  as 
in  some  of  the  lower  animals. 
Der  ma-top'ter-a  (-tbp'tgr-d), 
>i.  [XL.]  Zodl.  a  =  Dermap- 
TEKA.  b  =  DeRMOPTERA,  2. 
der  ma-tor-rhe'a  or  -rhoe'a  (-t<3- 
re'd),  n.  [NL.  ;  dermato-  -+- 
-rhea.]  Med.  Excessive  secre¬ 
tion  from  the  skin;  hyperidrosis. 
der  ma-to-sc]e-ro'8t8.  n.  [NL.] 

Med.  =  SCLERODERMA. 

der'ma-to-skel'e  ton.  =  exo- 

SKELETON.  Rare. 
der'ma-to-some\  n.  [derma to- 
4-  2d  -some.]  Bot.  One  of  the 
granular  bodies  of  the  cell  wall, 
der  ma-tox  er-a'sl-a  (-thk'sSr- 
a'sh'.-d),  n.  [XTL.  ;  dermato-  4- 
|  Gr.  $np a<rti  dryness.]  Med. 

I  =  XERODERMA, 
der  ma  to-zo  on-o'8iB,  w  [XTL.; 
dermatozoon  4-  -osis.]  Skin  dis¬ 
ease  caused  by  dermatozoa. 
der  me-pen 'the  sis  (dfir'mf- 
pSn'the-Ble),  n.  [NL.  ;  derm-  4- 


(ir.  enevO  <ji<;  insertion.]  Surg. 
Skin  grafting. 

Uer'mo-fclast  i  (Iftr'ino-blftst),  v. 
[dermo-  4-  -blast.]  Embryol. 
That  part  of  the  mesoblast 
which  develops  into  the  derma, 
der  mo-gas 'trie.  a.  [dermo-  + 
gastric.]  Zodl.  Connecting  the 
digestive  cavity  with  the  integu¬ 
ment  ;  as,  dermogastric  canals, 
der'mo-graph-ism'.dhr'mri-graf- 
Iz’m),  n.  [dermo-  4  -graph  4 
-ism.]  =  AUTOORAPH1SM. 

der  mog'ra-phy  (der-mpg'rd- 

fl),  71.  a=  DERM  ATOGRAPH  V. 
b  =  AUTOGRAPH  ISM. 
der'mo-hae'mal  or  -he'mal,  a. 
[dermo-  +  formal.]  Zodl.  Of 
or  pert,  to  the  integument  of  the 
ventral  region. 

der-moi'dal,  a.  Dermoid.  Rare. 
der  moid-ec'to-my,  n.  [dermoid 
-L-  -ectomy.]  Surg.  Excision  of 
a  dermoid.  [mo-.  1 

der  mo-mus'cu-lar,  a.  See  i>er- 
der  mo-my-co'Bia,  n.  [NL.] 
Mejl.  A  dermatomycosis. 
dermo-neu'ral,  a.  [dermo-  4 
neural.]  Zool.  Of  or  pertaining 
to  the  integument  of  the  dorsal 
region  of  the  body, 
der  mo  neu  ro'sis.  71.  [NL.]  = 
I  >  E  R  M  AT  O  X  E  V  R  O  S I S . 
der  mo-os  si-fi-ca'tion,  n.  Zodl. 
Formation  of  bony  tissue  in  the 
skin  ;  a  bone  developed  in  the 
skin.  —  der  mo  dg'se-ouB.  a. 
der-mop'a-thy.  der  mo-path'lc. 

=  DERM. A  To  PATHY,  -PATHIC. 

der'mo  phyte,  n.  =  dermato¬ 
phyte.  [TOPLASTV.I 

der'mo-pla3  ty,  v.  =  derma- | 
Der-mop'ter  a  (df  r-mhp'ter-d), 
n.  pi.  [NL.  ;  dermo-  4-  Gr. 
TiTepbv  wing.]  Zool.  See  fly¬ 


ing  LEMUR. 

der-mop'ter-an  (-'in),  a.  Zodl. 
Of  or  pert,  to  the  Derinoptera 
or  Dermopteri.  —  //.  One  of  the 
Dermoptera  or  Dermopteri. 

Der  mop'ter-i  (-I),?i.  pi.  [NL.] 
Zodl.  =  Dermopteryoii. 
der-mop'ter-ouB  (-us),  a.  = 
D  ermopter a n  . 

Der-mop  ter-yg'1-1  (-Ij'I-I),  n. 
pi.  [NL.  ;  dermo-  -f  Gr.  7rre- 
pvy lov  wing, fin.  dim.  of  7tt€Jv£ 
wing.]  Zodl.  In  old  classifica¬ 
tions,  a  group  consisting  of  the 
cyclostomes  and  lanctdets.  — 
der-mop  ter-yg'l-an(-'In).a.  fir  u. 
Der  mo-rhyn'chi  (dQr'mO-rli)'- 
kl),  n.  pi.  [NL.  ;  dermo-  -f  Gr. 
pvy \ 09  snout.]  Zool:  =  L\- 
mellirostkes.— dermo-rhyn'- 
choue  (-kits).  «. 

der  mo  skel'e-ton,  71.  [derjno-  4- 
skeleton.]  Anat.  =  exoskel- 
etox.  —  der  mo  skel'e-tal,  a. 
der  mo  syn  o-vi'tiB,  n.  [NL. 
See  dermo-  ;  synovitis.]  Med. 
Inflammation  of  the  skin,  esp. 
of  the  sole  of  the  foot,  involving 
the  synovial  sheaths, 
dern.  Obs.  or  dial.  var.  of  darn. 
dern.  Var.  of  DURN.  Dial.  Eng. 
dern.  n.  Something  hidden  ;  a 
secret;  secrecy.  Obs.  [ly.  Obs.  | 
derne,  adv.  [AS.  dyme.]  Dern-| 
der'nel.  +  darnel. 
der'ner./i.  Doorhead;  lintel. Obs. 
dern'ful,  a.  Mournful.  Obs. 
dern'head,  n.  [dern,  a.  4- 
-head.]  Dernship.  Obs. 
dern'ly,  adv.  Secretly  ;  also, 
dismally  ;  mournfully.  Obs. 
dern'Bhip,  n.  Secrecy.  Obs. 
de-ro'ga.  4  da  hog  a.  India. 
der'o-gant  (dPr'o-gfZnt),  a.  [L. 
deroguus,  p.  pr.)  Derogatory.  R. 


der'rick  (der'Tk),  n.  [Orig.,  a  gallows  or  hangman  or  hang¬ 
ing,  from  a  hangman  named  Derrick.  The  name  is  of 
Dutch  origin  ;  D.  Diedcrik,  Dierryk,  prop,  meaning,  chief 
of  the  people;  cf.  AS.  peodric,  E.  Theodoric,  G.  Dietrich. 
See  Dutch  ;  rich.]  1.  A  hangman;  a  hanging;  a  gallows. 
Ohs. 

2.  Any  of  various  hoisting  apparatus  employing  a  tackle 
rigged  at  the  end  of  a  spar  or  beam,  as  :  a  Naut.  A  tackle 
rigged  at  the  outer  quarter  of  a  mizzeu  yard.  Obs.  b  Any 
of  various  devices  or  apparatus  consisting  essentially  of 
some  form  or  modification  of:  (1)  A  simple  spar  or  pole 
set  on  end  and  secured  by  stays  or  guys  carrying  at  its 
upper  end  a  hoisting  tackle.  It  is  sometimes  secured  so  as 
to  admit  of  being  adjusted  to  different  angles  vertically  or 
of  being  sw'ung  round  more  or  less  horizontally.  (2)  A  piv¬ 
oted  vertical  spar  or  mast  having  fastened  to  its  lower  er.d 
a  boom  or  jib  carrying  a  hoisting  tackle  at  the  outer  end 
and  so  arranged  that  the  boom  may  be  raised  or  lowered  at 
different  angles  or  swung  horizontally;  — called  also  der¬ 
rick  crane  or  crane.  C  A  fixed  arm  or  bracket  projecting 
from  a  wall  writh  a  hoisting  tackle  at  its  end,  as  over  a  w  are- 
house  loft  door. 

3.  The  framework  or  tower  over  a  deep  drill  hole,  such 
as  that  of  an  oil  well,  for  supporting  the 

tackle  for  boring  or  hoisting  or  lowering, 
der'ries  (dgr'Iz),  n.  pi.  Certain  colored 
woven  cotton  cloths  in  blue  and  brown, 
used  for  women’s  dresses, 
der'ring  do'  (der'injrdbb';.  A  combination 
meaning  literally  “daring  to  do,”  but 
mistakenly  used  by  Spenser  and  later 
writers  as  a  substantive,  meaning:  daring 
feats ;  desperate  courage. 

Drad  lor  his  derring  doe  and  bloody  deed. 

Spenser. 

der'rin-ger  (dSr'Tn-jer),  n.  [After  the 
American  inventor.]  A  short-barreled  * 

pocket  pistol,  of  large  caliber. 
der'ry  (dgr'T),  der'ry-down'  (-doun'),  n. 

A  word  (now  and  perhaps  orig.  meaning- 
less)  sung  in,  or  as  a  refrain  or  chorus  in,  Derrick  of  Oil 
old  songs ;  hence,  a  ballad  or  set  of  verses.  Well, 
der'vish  (dflr'vish),  7i.  [Per.  derresh :  cf.  F.  derviche.] 

1.  A  member  of  any  of  various  Mohammedan  fraternities 
or  orders  taking  vows  of  poverty  and  austerity,  and,  as  a 
rule,  either  living  together  in  monastic  societies  or  wan¬ 
dering  from  place  to  place  as  friars.  The  orders  spread 
throughout  the  Mohammedan  world.  The  most  popular 
is  that  of  the  Muradiyah,  to  which  most  of  the  fakirs  be¬ 
long  w  ho  crowd  the  bazaars  of  India.  The  Rufaiyah,  or 
“  howling  dervishes,”  the  Kalandariyah,  or  “wandering  der¬ 
vishes,”  and  the  Maulawiyah.  tlie  “whirling”  or  “danc¬ 
ing  dervishes,”  are  other  prominent  orders.  Cf.  fakir. 

2.  One  of  the  fanatical  followers  of  tlie  Sudan  Mahdi. 

—  der'vish-hood  (-hdbd),  der'vish-ism  (-Iz’m),^.— der'- 
vish  like,  a. 

De-sargues’s'  the'o-rem  (de-sargz').  Math.  Either  of  two 
propositions  discovered  by  Gerard  Desargues  (1593-1662) : 
(1)  Every  transversal  meets  a  conic  and  the  pairs  of  opposite 
sides  of  an  inscribed  quadrilateral  in  three  pairs  of  points  in  in¬ 
volution.  (2)  If  the  junction  lines  of  corresponding  vertices  of 
two  triangles  are  copunetal,  then  the  junction  points  of  the  cor¬ 
responding  sides  are  eollinear,  and  conversely. 

II  des  ca-mi-sa'do  (das'ka-me-sa'tho ;  146),  n.  ;  pi.  -dos 
(Sp.  -thos).  [Sp.,  fr.  des  (L.  dis)  -J-  camisa  shirt.]  Sp. 
Hist.  A  shirtless  fellow  ;  —  a  nickname  given  to  the  ul¬ 
traliberal  revolutionists  of  1820-23,  corresponding  to  th© 
sans-culottes  of  the  French  Revolution.  Hence,  a  violent 
revolutionist. 

des'eant  (dSs'kSnt),  n.  [OF.  descant,  deschant,  F.  dSchant , 
discant ,  LL.  discantus,  fr.  L.  dis-  -f-  cantus  singing,  melody, 
fr.  canere  to  sing.  See  chant  ;  cf.  descant,  r.  t.]  1.  Mu¬ 
sic.  a  Originally,  melody  or  counterpoint  sung  above  the 
plainsoug  of  the  tenor;  a  variation  of  an  air;  a  variation 
by  ornament  of  the  main  subject  or  plainsong.  b  The  art 
of  composing  or  singing  part  music  ;  the  early  form  of 
counterpoint;  6he  music  so  composed  or  sung.  c  The 
upper  voice  in  part  music  ;  the  soprano  or  treble. 

Twenty  doctors  expound  one  text  twenty  ways,  as  children 
make  descant  upon  plainsong.  ’  *  Tyndale. 

2.  A  discourse  formed  on  its  theme,  like  variations  on  a 
musical  air  ;  a  dissertation  ;  a  disquisition. 

Upon  that  simplest  of  themes  how  magnificent  a  descant ! 

De  Qvincey. 

des  cant'  (dSs-k5nt'),  v.  i. ;  des-cant'ed  ;  des-cant'ing. 
[From  descant,  n. ;  or  directly  fr.  OF.  descantcr ,  de-s- 


der'o-gate  t-gAt),  a.  [L.  d?ro- 
yatus,  p.  p.j  Derogated.  Rare. 
—  der'o-gate-ly,  adv.  Rare. 
der'o-ga  tor  (dfr'C-ga^Sr),  n. 
[L.]  A  detractor, 
ae  rog'a-to-ry,  n.  Act  of  dero¬ 
gation.  Ohs. 

De-ron'da,  Daniel  (de-rfin'dd) 
The  hero  of  Gcoigc  Eliot’s  nov¬ 
el  of  this  name,  a  Jew  who  de¬ 
votes  his  lile  to  improving  the 
political  position  of  his  people. 
Der'o-tre'ma  (d>  r'o-tre'md),  n. 
pi.  [NL.l  Zohl.  =  Dekotre- 
mata.  —  der'o-treme,  a.  fir  n. 
derre.  4  dear.  [tain. I 

derreyne.  4  deraign,  to  main-| 
derrf.  4  dekf. 

Der'rick,  7i.  [From  D.  See  der¬ 
rick  a  frame  ;  cf.  Theodoric.] 
Mase.  prop.  name, 
derrick  car.  A  wrecking  car 
fitted  with  a  derrick  or  crane, 
derrick  crane.  See  derrick. 
der'rick-ing.  a.  Operating  like 
a  derrick,  that  is  as  regards  the 
raising  and  lowering  of  the  jib; 
as,  a  aerricking  crane, 
derrick  sill.  A  sill  under  the 
floor  of  a  derrick  over  a  drill 
hole  or  well. 

derrick  tower.  =  derrick,  n.,  3. 
der'rid  (dSr'Td).  n.  [From  Der- 
ris,  syn.  of  Degueha.]  them. 
An  active  resinous  constituent 
of  an  arrow  poison  used  by  the 
Malays,  obtained  from  the  fa- 
baceous  shrub  Deguelia  ellip- 
tica.  It  is  one  of  tne  most  pow¬ 
erful  fish  poisons  known. 
Der'ria  (arr'16),  n.  [NL.,  fr. 
Gr.  oeppi9  a  leather  covering.] 
Bot.  Syn.  of  Deguelia. 
der'ry  Cder'Y)  n. ; pi.  -kies  (-Yz). 
Dial,  form  of  derrick.  Eng. 


derth.  Var.  of  dearth.  Obs. 

or  Ref.  S/i. 

der  tro-the'ea  (dOr'tru-the'kd), 
n.  [NL.  ;  Gr.  beprpov  beak  4 
Orjtai  box,  case.]  Zool.  The 
horny  covering  of  the  end  of  the 
upper  mandible  of  birds, 
der'trum  (d  ft  r't  r  it  m),  w.  ;  pi. 
-tra  (-tra).  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  6«p- 
rpov  beak.]  Zodl.  Any  special¬ 
ized  tip  of  the  upper  mandible 
of  a  bird’s  bill, 
derve.  4  derf. 
derve.  ?•.  t.  [Cf.  AS.  deorfan 
to  labor.]  To  afflict ;  grieve  ; 
injure.  Ohs. 

der 'vis.  der' vise.  4  dervish. 
Der'went-er,  n.  A  released  Tas¬ 
manian  convict.  Australia. 

Der 'went  jack'asBqdftr'wcnt). 
[From  the  Derwent  River,  Tas¬ 
mania.]  See  butcher  bird,  b. 
derworth,  -worthily,  -worthy, 
etc.  4  DEARWORTU,  etc. 
des.  4,  dais. 

des-.  For  various  words  begin¬ 
ning  des-,  see  the  forms  begin¬ 
ning  DEC-,  DESC-,  DESS-,  DIS-. 

||  8a  grd  ment'  (da'za'grS'- 
ma.N');  n.  [F.]  Something  dis¬ 
agreeable. 

desallowe.  4  disallow. 
de-salt',  r.  t.  See  de-,  4. 
desarmen.  4  disarm. 
desart.  4  D1  i  RT,  n. 
des  as'trous.  4  disastrous. 
des-au'rine  (dr s-6'rln  ;  -ren),  n. 
Also  -rin.  [desoxy benzoin  4 
aurine.]  Chem.  Any  of  a  num¬ 
ber  of  golden-yellow"  crystalline 
compounds,  formed  by  the  ac¬ 
tion  of  carbon  disulphide  and 
caustic  potash  on  desoxyben- 
zoin  or  a  derivative  of  the  same. 


ale,  senate,  care,  Jim,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofa  ;  eve,  Svent,  end,  recent,  maker ;  Ice,  111 ;  old,  obey,  orb,  Sdd,  sSft,  connect ; 

II  Foreign  Word.  4  Obsolete  Variant  of.  +  combined  with.  =  equals. 


use,  unite,  urn,  iip,  circus,  menii ; 
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DESERTFULLY 


chanter ;  L.  dis-  -f-  cantare  to  sing.]  1.  Music.  To  sing 
or  play  an  accompanying  air  to  a  given  theme. 

2.  To  comment  freely  ;  to  discourse  with  fullness  and  par¬ 
ticularity  ;  to  discourse  at  large. 

Pleased  to  find  people  descanting  on  his  actions.  Addison. 
Syn.  —  See  expatiate. 

descant  clef.  Music.  The  C  clef,  when  placed  on  the  first 
line  of  the  stall ;  the  soprano  clef.  See  clef  Rlust 
Descartes’s'  rule  of  signs  (da'karts').  [After  Rend 
Descartes ,  *  rench  philosopher.]  Math.  The  rule  that :  In 
a  numerical  algebraic  equation,  F(x)  =  0,  arranged  ac¬ 
cording  to  powers  of  x,  the  number  of  positive  roots  can¬ 
not  exceed  the  number  of  variations  in  the  signs  of  the 
terms,  and  the  difference  of  the  two  numbers  is  even. 
Descartes’s  solution.  Math.  The  reduction  of  the  solu¬ 
tion  of  a  biquadratic  equation  to  the  determination  of  its 
two  quadratic  factors,  close  akin  to  Ferrari’s  method 
Des  ce-met’s'  membrane  (dSs'S-maz').  [After  Jean  Des- 
cemet ,  French  anatomist.]  Anat.  A  transparent,  highly 
elastic,  apparently  structureless  membrane,  lined  with 
endothelium,  which  covers  the  inner  surface  of  the  cornea, 
de-scend'  (de-sSnd'),  v.  i.  ;  de-scend'ed  ;  de-scend'ing. 
[F.  descendre ,  L.  descender e,  descensum ;  de  4-  scandere 
to  climb.  See  scan.]  1.  To  pass  from  a  higher  to  a  lower 
place;  to  move  downwards;  to  come  or  go  down  in  any 
way,  as  by  falling,  flowing,  walking,  etc. ;  hence,  to  pro¬ 
ceed  in  any  series  from  a  higher  or  more  distant  to  a 
lower  or  nearer  point ;  of  time,  to  proceed  from  the  more 
remote  to  the  more  recent  past ;  —  the  opposite  of  ascend. 
The  rain  descended ,  and  the  floods  came.  Matt.  vii.  25. 
We  will  here  descend  to  matters  of  later  date.  Fuller. 

2.  To  incline  or  extend  downward ;  as,  the  road  descends. 

3.  To  make  an  attack,  or  incursion,  as  if  from  a  vantage 
ground  ;  to  come  suddenly  and  with  violence  ;  to  make  a 
descent ;  —  with  on  or  upon. 

And  on  the  suitors  let  thy  wrath  descend.  Pope. 

4.  To  pass  from  the  more  general  or  important  to  the  par¬ 
ticular  or  less  important  matters  to  be  considered. 

5.  To  come  down  in  the  social,  mental,  or  moral  scale,  as 
to  a  lower,  less  fortunate,  humbler,  less  virtuous,  or  worse, 
state  or  statiou;  to  lower  or  debase  one’s  self;  as,  he 
descended  to  mean  pursuits. 

6.  To  come  down,  as  from  a  source,  original,  or  stock  ;  to 
be  derived  ;  to  proceed  by  generation  or  by  transmission  ; 
to  fall  or  pass  by  inheritance  ;  as,  the  beggar  may  descend 
from  a  prince  ;  a  crown  descends  to  the  heir. 

In  medieval  French  law  land  descends  to  a  lineal,  hut  escheats 
to  a  collateral,  heir.  Pollocl [:  J,-  Mart. 

7.  Astroh.  To  move  toward  the  south,  or  to  the  south¬ 
ward;  also,  to  approach  the  horizon. 

de  scend',  v.  t.  1.  To  make  to  descend  ;  to  bring,  send,  or 
throw  down.  Obs. 

2.  To  go  down  upon  or  along  ;  to  pass  from  a  higher  to  a 
lower  part  of ;  as,  they  descended  the  river  in  boats ;  to 
descend  a  ladder. 

But  never  tears  his  cheek  descended.  Byron. 

de  scend'ance  (de-sSn'dans),  de-scend'ence  (-dens),  n. 

[F.  descendance.']  Descent  from  a  particular  ancestor, 
de-scenl'ant  (-dant),  a.  [F.  descendant,  p.  p.  of  descendre. 
Cf.  descendent.]  Descendent. 
de-scend'ant,  n.  1.  One  who  descends,  as  offspring,  how¬ 
ever  remotely  ;  —  opposed  to  ancestor  or  ascendant. 

Our  first  parents  and  their  descendants.  Hale. 

2.  Print.  A  descending  letter.  Obs. 

3.  Astrol.  The  part  of  the  heavens  sinking  below  the  ho¬ 
rizon  ;  the  cuspis  of  the  Seventh  House.  Obs. 

de-scend'ent  (-dent),  a.  [L.  descendens ,  - entis ,  p.  pr.  of 
descendere.  Cf.  descendant.]  1.  Descending  ;  falling. 

2.  Proceeding  from  an  ancestor  or  source. 

More  than  mortal  grace 

Speaks  thee  descendent  of  ethereal  race.  Pope. 

3.  Astrol.  Moving  southward  or  passing  below  the  horizon. 

Cf.  ASCENDANT,  «.,  1.  Obs. 

4.  Her.  Extending  towards  the  base  of  the  shield  ;  — said 
esp.  of  a  bird  depicted  in  a  shield  as  flying  downward, 
descendent  displayed.  Her .,  noting  a  bird*  depicted  in  a  shield 
as  flying  downward  with  the  wings  extended. 


de  seen  den'tal  (de'sSn-dSu'tfH),  n.  Naturalistic  ;  de¬ 
scending  to  facts  or  common  experience  ;  Philos.,  empiri¬ 
cal  or  positivistic,  as  opposed  to  transcendental.  —  de'- 
scen  den'tal  ism  (-Tz’m),  n.  —  de'scen-den'tal-ist,  n. 
—  de  scen-den  tal  is'tic  (-Ts'tTk),  a. 

de-scend'er  (de-s6n'der),  7i.  1.  One  that  descends. 

2.  Print.  A  descending  letter. 

de-scend^-bil'l-ty  (-dT-bTl'T-tT),  n.  Quality  or  state  of 
being  descendible;  capability  of  descent,  as  of  an  estate, 
de-scend'i  ble  (-b’l),  a.  [Cf.  OF.  descendable.]  1.  That 
may  descend  from  an  ancestor  to  an  heir,  as  an  estate. 

2.  Admitting  descent ;  capable  of  being  descended, 
de-scend'ing,  p.  pr.  <Ss  vb.  n.  of  descend.  Esp.  :  p.  a.  Of 
or  pertaining  to  descent ;  moving,  extending,  or  directed, 
downwards. 


descending  aorta,  Anat.}  the  part  of  the  aorta  (from  the  arch 
to  its  bifurcation)  which  passes  downward  in  the  thoracic 
and  abdominal  cavities.  See  aorta,  Illust.  —  d.  axis,  Bot., 
the  root  or  root  system.  —  d.  colon.  Anat.  See  colon.  — 
d.  comma  tract,  Anat.,  a  small  tract  of  descending  fibers 
situated  in  the  column  of  Burdach  in  the  cervical  and 
upper  dorsal  region  of  the  spinal  cord.  It  is  perhaps  de¬ 
rived,  at  least  in  part,  from  dorsal  nerve  roots.  —  d.  con¬ 
stellations  or  signs,  Aslron.,  those  through  which  the  sun, 
moon,  and  planets  descend  toward  the  south.  —  d.  diph¬ 
thong,  a  decrescendo  diphthong.  See  decrescendo,  a.,  2. 
—  d.  letter,  Print.,  a  letter  with  a  stroke  that  goes  lower 
than  the  bottom  line  of  the  ordinary  letters,  as  p ,  a,  y.  — 
d.  node.  Asf.ron.  See  node.  —  d.  rhythm.  Pros .,  rnytnm  in 
which  thesis  follows  arsis,  as  in  trochaic  and  dactylic 
verse ;  —  opposed  to  ascending  rhythm.  —  d.  series.  Math.,  a 
series  in  which  each  term  is  numerically  less  than  the  pre¬ 
ceding  one ;  also,  a  series  arranged  according  to  descend¬ 
ing  powers  of  a  quantity  or  symbol, 
de  scen'sion  (de-sSn'shwn),  n.  [OF.  descension ,  L.  de- 
xcensio.  Cf.  descent.]  1.  Descent;  specif.  :  a  Lineage. 


des-  ant'er,  n.  One  who  des¬ 
cants. 

descant  viol.  The  treble  violin, 
de  sceit'.  -f*  deceit. 
des  ce-me-ti'tis  (d/s'S-mf-tl'- 
tls),  7t.  [NL.  ;  Desccmct  -f-  -itis.] 
Med.  Inflammation  of  Desce- 
met’s  membrane. 

de-scence'.de-scense'fdf'-sgns'). 

n.  [OF.  descens ,  r/esrense.']  De¬ 
scent.  Obs.  [SCENDIBLK.I 

de-scend'a-ble.  Var.  of  de-[ 

de-scend'an-cy,  de-scend 'en-cy, 

n.  Descent;  descendance.  Obs. 
de-scend'ent,  n.  Var.  of  de-  I 


sc  end  a  NT,  n.  Obs.  or  R. 
de-scend'er,  n.  [F.  descendre , 
inf.  used  ns  n.]  Law.  Descent ; 
title  of  descent.  Obs. 
de-scend'ing-ly,  a  d  v.  of  de¬ 
scending;. 

de-scen'sion-al,  a.  Of  or  pert, 
to  descension. 

de-scen'so-ry  (d?-s5n's5-rT),  n. 
[OF.  descensoire.  See  descend.] 
A  vessel  used  in  distillation  by 
descent.  See  descent,  11.  Obs. 
desceyve.  deceive. 

Des  champ'si-a  (d-  s-kfimp'sY- 
d),  72.  [NL.,  after  Deschamps, 


Obs.  b  Descent  from  rank,  station,  or  prosperity ;  abase¬ 
ment;  condescension.  Obs.  c  =  descent,  11.  d  Astron. 
The  setting  of  a  heavenly  body.  Obs. 

2.  Astrol.  That  part  of  the  zodiac  in  which  a  planet’s  influ¬ 
ence  was  thought  to  be  least ;  —  opposed  to  exaltation.  Obs. 
de-scen'sive  (de-sgn'sTv),  a.  Tending  to  descend, 
de  scent'  (de-sSnt'),  n.  [F.  descenie ,  fr.  descendre  ;  like 
rente,  from  vendre.  See  descend.]  1.  Act  of  descending  ; 
change  from  higher  to  lower  ;  as,  descent  from  a  higher 
to  a  lower  tone  in  singing ;  a  descent  of  temperature. 

2.  Incursion;  sudden  attack;  esp.,  invasion  from  sea; 
—  followed  by  upon  or  on  ;  as,  a  descent  upon  the  enemy 
or  his  coasts. 

3.  Progress  downwards,  as  in  station,  virtue,  and  the  like, 
from  a  higher  to  a  lower  state,  from  the  more  to  the  less 
important,  from  the  better  to  the  worse,  etc. 

4.  Derivation,  as  from  an  ancestor ;  procedure  by  gener¬ 
ation;  lineage;  birth;  extraction. 

5.  Law.  Transmission  or  devolution  of  an  estate  by  inherit¬ 
ance,  usually,  but  not  necessarily,  in  the  descending  line 
(it  being  possible  for  ancestors,  as  father  and  mother,  or 
collateral  relatives,  as  brother  and  sister,  to  take  by  de¬ 
scent  in  default  of  heirs  surviving  in  the  descending  line). 
In  some  systems  of  law,  as  the  Roman  law,  no  distmetion 
is  made  between  real  and  personal  property  in  respect  to 
its  transmission,  all  of  it  generally  passing  with  the  de¬ 
ceased’s  liabilities  to  a  personal  representative  w  ho  was 
not  necessarily  a  descendant  or  even  a  blood  relation  ; 
but  in  English  law  and  that  of  the  United  States,  except 
as  changed  by  statute,  only  the  real  property  devolves  to 
a  descendant  or  heir,  the  personal  property  passing  for 
distribution  or  administration  to  a  personal  representative, 
the  descent  of  the  real  property  being  governed  by  the 
lex  rei  sitae,  and  the  distribution  of  the  personal  by  the 
law  of  the  domicile  of  the  decedent.  Cf.  feodum  antiquum. 

6.  That  which  is  descended  ;  descendants  ;  issue. 

If  care  of  our  descent  perplex  us  most.  Milton. 
7-  A  step  or  remove  downward  in  any  scale  of  gradation  ;  i 
a  degree  in  the  scale  of  genealogy;  a  generation. 

No  man  living  is  a  thousand  descents  removed  from  Adam 
himself.  Hooker. 

8.  Inclination  downward ;  inclined  or  sloping  surface ; 
declivity  ;  slope  ;  hence,  a  descending  way,  as  a  stairway 
or  inclined  passage. 

9.  Lowest  place  ;  extreme  downward  place.  Rare. 

And  from  the  extremest  upward  of  thy  head, 

To  the  descent  and  dust  below  thy  foot.  Shak. 

10  Logic.  Passage  of  thought  from  a  more  to  a  less  ex¬ 
tensive  consideration  of  a  conception  with  a  consequent 
gain  in  intension. 

11.  Cheni.  An  old  method  of  distillation  in  which  the  ma¬ 
terial  was  heated  in  a  vessel  having  its  outlet  underneath, 
so  that  the  vapors  produced  were  forced  to  descend  through 
the  material  and  thus  effect  a  partial  extraction. 

I  Syn.  —  Declivity, slope  ;  degradation  ;extraction,  lineage ; 

assault,  invasion,  attack. 

!  descent  by  distaff,  descent  on  the  mother’s  side, 
des-cloi'zite  (da-kloi'zit),  n.  [After  A.  L.  O.  L.  Des  Cloi- 
zeaux  (1817-1)7),  French  mineralogist.]  Min.  A  basic 
vanadate,  chiefly  of  lead  and  zinc,  varying  in  color  from 
cherry  red  to  brown  and  black.  H.,  3.5.  Sp.  gr.,  5. 9-6.2. 
de-scrib'a-ble  (de-sfcrib'd-b’l),  a.  That  can  be  described  ; 
capable  of  description.  —  de  SCrib'a-bil'i  ty  (-bTl'T-tt),  n. 
de  scribe'  (de-skrib'),  v.  t. ;  de-scribed'  (-skribd') ;  de- 
scrib'ing  (-skrib'ing).  [L.  desenbere,  descriptum  ;  de  -f- 
scribere  to  write:  cf.  ME.  descriven ,  OF.’ descrivre,  F.  dS- 
crire.  See  scribe  ;  cf.  descry.]  1.  To  write  down  or  write 
out ;  to  state  in  writing  ;  to  transcribe  ;  inscribe.  Obs. 

2.  To  represent  by  words  wTitten  or  spoken  ;  to  give  an 
account  of  ;  to  make  known  to  others  by  words  or  signs ; 
as,  the  geographer  describes  countries  and  cities. 

3.  To  represent  by  a  drawing,  statue,  or  picture  ;  to  por¬ 
tray  ;  delineate.  Archaic. 

4.  To  mark  out ;  to  trace  or  traverse  the  outline  of  ;  as,  to 
descHbe  a  circle  by  the  compasses. 

5.  To  distribute  into  parts,  groups,  or  classes;  to  mark 
off  ;  to  class  ;  to  apportion.  Obs. 

Passed  through  the  land,  and  described  it  by  cities  into  seven 
parts  in  a  book.  Josh,  xviii.  9. 

6.  By  confusion,  for  descry. 

Syn.  —  Set  forth,  represent,  relate,  recount,  narrate,  ex¬ 
press,  explain  ;  depict,  portray,  delineate,  characterize, 
de  scribe',  V.  i.  To  give  a  description, 
de-script'  (de-skrtpt'),  a.  [L.  descriptus,  p.  p.]  Described, 
as  for  classification.  Rare. 

Sectarians  of  every  kind,  descript  and  nondescript.  Southey. 
de  scrip'tlon  (de-sknp'shihi),  n.  [F.  description ,  L.  de- 
scj'iptio.  See  describe.]  1.  Act  or  result  of  describing  ; 
specif.  :  a  A  writing  down;  inscription.  Obs.  t(*  R.  b  A 
sketch  or  account  of  anything  in  words  ;  a  portraiture  or 
representation  in  language  ;  an  enumeration  of  the  essen¬ 
tial  qualities  of  a  thing  or  species. 

It  is  inherent  in  a  description ,  to  be  the  statement  of  a  resem¬ 
blance,  or  resemblances.  J.  S.  Mill. 

2.  A  class  to  which  a  certain  representation  is  applicable; 
kind  ;  sort. 

A  difference  .  .  .  between  them  and  another  description  of 
public  creditors.  A.  Hamilton. 

The  plates  were  all  of  the  meanest  description.  Macaulay. 
Syn.  —  Account,  relation,  narrative,  narration;  explana¬ 
tion,  definition,  delineation,  representation  ;  kind,  sort, 
de-scrip'tive  (-tiv),  a.  [L.  descriptivus :  cf.  F .  descriptif.] 
Serving  to  describe ;  containing  or  characterized  by  de¬ 
scription  ;  as,  a  descriptive  figure,  phrase,  or  narration  ;  a 
descriptive  science,  or  branch  of  a  science,  that  is,  one 
which  recounts,  characterizes,  or  classifies  the  material  of 
the  science  (cf.  -graphy). 

descriptive  anatomy.  See  anatomy,  2.—  d.  botany,  that  branch 
of  botany  dealing  with  the  systematic  description  or  di¬ 
agnostic  characters  of  plants  ;  phytography.  —  d.  geometry, 
the  theory  of  geometry  treated  by  means  of  projections  ; 
specif.,  the  theory  of  projecting  an  exactly  defined  body 


so  as  to  deduce  both  projective  and  metrical  properties 
from  its  projections.  —  descriptive  signalment.  See  signal- 
ment.  —  d.  system.  Anthropol.  bee  cl assificatory  system. 
—  de  scrlp'tlve-ly,  adv.  —  de-scri/tive-ness,  n. 
de  scrive'  (de-skriv'),  v.  t.  ;  de-scrived'  (de-skrlvd') ;  de- 
scriv'ing  (-skriv'Tng).  [OF.  desern  re.  See  describe.]  To 
describe  ;  —  sometimes  confused  with  descry.  Obs.  or  Scot. 
de-scry'  (de-skri'),  V.  t. ;  de-scried'  (-skrid') ;  de-scry'ing. 
[ME.  descrien,  discrien ,  to  espy,  prob.  from  the  proclaiming 
of  what  was  espied,  fr.  OF.  descrier  to  proclaim,  cry  down, 
decry,  F.  decrier.  The  word  was  confused  somewhat  with 
ME.  descriven,  E.  describe,  OF.  descHre  (for  older  descri¬ 
vre),  L.  describere.  See  decry  ;  cf.  describe.]  1.  To  spy 
out  or  discover  by  the  eye,  as  objects  distant  or  obscure  ; 
to  catch  sight  of  ;  to  espy  ;  discern  ;  hence,  to  discern  or 
discover  by  observation  or  investigation  ;  to  detect. 
Edmund,  1  think,  is  gone  ...  to  descry 
The  strength  o’  the  enemy.  Shak. 

And  now  their  way  to  earth  they  had  descried.  Milton. 

2.  To  make  known  ;  disclose  ;  reveal ;  betray.  Obs. 

His  purple  robe  he  had  thrown  aside,  lest  it  should  descry 

Milton. 

3.  To  cry  ;  proclaim;  specif.;  a  To  cry  a  challenge  to. 
Obs.  b  To  cry  down  ;  decry  ;  denounce.  Obs. 

4.  By  confusion,  for  descrive  and  describe. 

Syn.  —  See,  behold,  espy,  discover,  discern. 

de-BCry'  (de-skH'),  7i.  Discovery  or  view,  as  of  an  army 
seen  at  a  distance.  Obs.  ShaJe. 

Des  de  mo'na  (dSz-'de-mo'na),  n.  In  Shakespeare’s  “  Othel¬ 
lo,”  the  wife  of  Othello.  She  wa6  a  daughter  of  a  Vene¬ 
tian  senator,  Brabnntio.  See  Othello. 
des'e-crate  (dSs'e-kray,  v.  t.  ;  des'e-crat'ed  (-krat'Sd) ; 
des'e-crat'ing  (-krat'Yng).  [L.  desecratus,  p.  p.  of  dese- 
crare  (also  desacrare)  to  consecrate,  dedicate  ;  but  taken 
in  the  sense  of  to  divest  of  a  sacred  character  ;  de  4-  «*- 
c rare  to  consecrate,  fr.  sacer  sacred.  See  sacred.]  1.  To 
divest  of  a  sacred  character  or  office ;  to  divert  from  a 
sacred  purpose  ;  to  violate  the  sanctity  of  ;  to  profane  ;  to 
put  to  an  unworthy  use  ;  —  the  opposite  of  consecrate. 

The  [Russian]  clergy  cannot  sutler  corporal  punishment  with¬ 
out  being  previously  desecrated.  If'.  Tooke. 

The  founders  of  monasteries  imprecated  evil  on  those  who 
should  desecrate  their  donations.  Salmon. 

2.  To  dedicate  to  evil  or  to  an  evil  deity  or  spirit.  Rare. 
des  e-cra'tion  (-kra'slmn),  n.  Act  of  desecrating  ;  prof¬ 
anation  ;  condition  of  anything  desecrated. 

Syn.  —  See  profanation. 

de-sert'  (de-ztirt'),  n.  [OF.  deserte ,  desserte ,  merit,  recom¬ 
pense,  fr.  deserrir,  desservir,  to  merit.  See  deserve.] 

1.  Worthiness  of  reward  or  punishment ;  merit  or  demerit ; 
acts  or  qualities  deserving  reward  or  punishment. 

According  to  their  deserts  will  I  judge  them.  Ezek.  vii.  27. 

2.  That  which  is  deserved  ;  due  reward  or  punishment. 

3.  Excellence. ;  worth  ;  merit ;  also,  a  worthy  deed. 

His  reputation  falls  far  below  his  desert.  A.  Hamilton. 

Andronicus,  surnamed  Pius 

For  many  good  nnd  great  deserts  to  Rome.  Shak. 

Syn. —Desert,  merit,  worth.  Desert  stresses  the  idea 
of  something  that  is  due ;  as,  “  My  lord,  I  will  use  them 
according  to  their  desert.  —  God’s  bodykins,  man,  much 
better:  use  every  man  after  his  desert,  and  who  should 
scape  whipping  ?  ”  (Shak.).  Merit  suggests  more,  worth 
most,  of  intrinsic  excellence;  as,  “  She  [Elizabeth]  had  a 
quick  eye  for  merit  of  any  sort,  and  a  wonderful  power  of 
enlisting  its  whole  energy  in  her  service”  ( J .  R.  Green) ; 

“  Worth  makes  the  man,  and  want  of  it,  the  fellow  ”  (Pope). 
See  price. 

dee'ert  (dSz'ert),  n.  [F.  desert,  L.  desertum,  from  desertus 
solitary,  desert,  p.  p.  of  deserere  to  desert ;  de  -f-  severe  to 
join  together.  See  series.]  1.  A  tract  which,  though  it 
may  be  capable  of  sustaining  a  population,  has  been  left 
unoccupied  and  uncultivated ;  a  deserted  or  forsaken  re¬ 
gion  ;  a  wilderness  ;  a  solitary  place. 

He  will  make  her  wilderness  lixe  Eden,  and  her  desert  like 
the  garden  of  the  Lord.  Is.  li.  3. 

Before  her  extended. 

Dreary  and  vast  and  silent,  the  desert  of  life.  Longfellow. 
2.  A  barren  tract  incapable  of  supporting  any  considerable 
population  without  an  artificial  water  supply,  and  almost 
destitute  of  moisture  and  vegetation. 

Syn.  — Desert,  wilderness. —  A  desert  is  not  only  rela¬ 
tively  uninhabited,  but  commonly  uninhabitable,  through 
barrenness.  A  wilderness  is  an  unreclaimed,  but  not  nec¬ 
essarily  irreclaimable,  tract  of  land ;  it  frequently  sug¬ 
gests  pathlessness  (cf .  bewilder). 
des'ert,  a.  [F.  desert ,  L.  desertus,  p.  p.  See  2d  desert.] 

1.  (pron .  de-zQrt').  Deserted  ;  forsaken.  Archaic. 

2.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  desert;  without  life  or  cultiva¬ 
tion  ;  unproductive  ;  waste  ;  barren  ;  wild  ;  desolate  ;  soli¬ 
tary  ;  as,  thejr  landed  on  a  desert  island. 

He  .  .  .  went  aside  privately  into  a  desert  place.  Luke  ix.  10. 
de-sert'  (de-zfirt'),  v.  t.  ;  de-sert'ed  ;  de-sert'ing.  [Cf. 
L.  desertus ,  p.  p.  of  deserere  to  desert,  F.  deserter.  See 
2d  desert.]  1.  To  leave  (esp.  something  which  one  should 
stay  by  and  support)  ;  to  leave  in  the  lurch  ;  abandon  ;  for¬ 
sake  ; —  implying  blame,  except  sometimes  when  used  of 
localities  ;  as,  to  desert  a  friend,  a  principle,  one’s  country. 

2.  Mil.  To  abandon  (the  service)  without  leave  ;  to  for¬ 
sake  in  violation  of  duty  ;  to  abscond  from  ;  as,  to  desert 
one’s  colors  ;  to  desert  the  ship. 

3.  To  abandon  (to).  Archaic.  Landor. 

Syn.  —  See  abandon. 

de  sert',  v.  i.  To  abandon  a  service  without  leave  ;  specif., 
to  quit  military  service  without  right. 

The  soldiers  .  .  .  deserted  in  numbers.  Bancroft. 
de-sert'er  (de-zur'ter),  n.  One  who  forsakes  a  duty,  a 
cause,  or  any  one  to  whom  he  owes  service  ;  esp.,  a  soldier 
or  a  seaman  who  abandons  the  service  without  leave  and 
with  the  intention  not  to  return  ;  one  guilty  of  desertion, 
desert  flora.  The  flora  characteristic  of  a  desert,  or  of 
arid  regions.  Such  plants  are  usually  provided  with  va¬ 
rious  adaptations,  as  a  dense  coating  of  hairs,  a  gummy 
secretion,  or  a  thick  and  tough  epidermis,  by  which  exces¬ 
sive  transpiration  is  avoided.  See  xerophyt e. 


French  botanist.]  Bot.  A  genus 
of  perennial  grasses  of  cold  and 
temperate  regions,  having  loose 
or  compact  panicles  with  2-flow- 
ered  spikelets.  Some  species 
form  a  thick  turf,  but  are  of  lit¬ 
tle  agricultural  value. 
De-schajjelles’s'  coup  (d5-sha'- 
pt-lz'  koo).  Whist.  The  irregu¬ 
lar  lead  of  a  high  card  as  a 
strengthening  card  for  a  part¬ 
ner  having  an  established  suit, 
but  not  sure  reentry, 
descharge.  +  discharge. 
deschaunt.  +  descant. 


desciple.  d*  disciple. 
deaclaundre.  +  disclander. 
descoufit.  +  discomfit. 
de-scrib'ent  (dC-skrTb'ent),  n. 
L.  describens ,  p.  pr.  of  descri- 
ere.)  Gcorn.  =  GENERATRIX. 
de-Bcrib'er  (-5r),  n.  One  who 
describee.  [who  descries.  I 

de-scri'er  (de-ekrl'Sr),  n.  One| 
de-scrip'tion  ist.  r?.  See  -ist. 
de-scrip 'tion-less,  a.  See  -less. 
I  de-scrip'ti-o  per  so'nae  (d£- 
ekrlp'sht-o  pfr-so'ne).  [L.] 
Laic.  Description  of  the  person; 
—  used  of  matter  merely  descrip¬ 


tive  and  not  essential  to  the  va¬ 
lidity  of  a  document,  ae  distin¬ 
guished  from  the  dcsignatio 
personae,  or  designation  of  the 
person,  which  is  essential 
de-scrip'tiv.  Descriptive.  R.Sp. 
descure.  ^  discover. 
desdain.  desdeyn.  d*  disdain. 
dese.  +  dais._  [himself.  I 
|  de  se  fde  se).  [L.]  Fromj 
des'e-cate  (dSs'e-kat),  r.  t.  [L. 
desecare  to  cut  off.]  To  cut  off ; 
mow ;  hence,  to  free  of  entangle¬ 
ments.  Obs. 

des'e-crate,  a.  Desecrated. 


des'e-crat'er  (-krat'er),  des'e- 
cra  tor,  n.  One  who  desecrates, 
de-seg  men-ta'tion.  n.  Zoiil. 
Concrescence  of  distinct  seg¬ 
ments  ;  loss  of  segmentation, 
de-seg 'raent-ed.  a.  Zool.  Having 
undergone  desegmentation. 
de-8en'si-tize,  r.  t.  See  de-,  4. 
desere.  ^  desire,  n. 
deserite.  +  disherit. 
desert.  dessert. 
de-sert'ed,  pret.  Jr  p.  p.  of  de¬ 
sert.  —  de-sert'ed-ness,  n. 
de-sert'ful.o. Meritorious.  Rare. 
—  de-sert'ful-ly,  adv.  Rare. 


food,  fc>bt ;  out,  oil :  chair  ;  go  ;  sing,  iijk  ;  then,  thin ;  nature,  verdure  (250) ;  k  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144) ;  boN  ;  yet ;  zh  ==  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Guide. 
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de-ser'tion  (de-ztir'shiin),  n.  [L.  desertio :  cf.  F.  desertion.'] 

1.  Act  of  deserting ;  abandonment  of  a  service,  a  cause, 
a  party,  a  wife,  a  friend,  or  any  post  of  duty  ;  the  quitting 
of  one’s  duties  willfully  and  without  right  ;  esp.,  an  ab¬ 
sconding  from  military  or  naval  service  with  the  intention 
not  to  return .  Desertion  from  the  United  States  army  or 
navy  is  punishable  in  time  of  war  with  death  or  any  lesser 
penalty,  and  in  time  of  peace  with  imprisonment,  dishonor¬ 
able  discharge,  and  loss  of  citizenship  and  the  capacity  to 
hold  any  office  under  the  United  States.  In  the  British 
services  desertion  is  punished,  if  committed  on  active  ser¬ 
vice,  by  death  or  any  lesser  penalty  ;  if  otherwise,  by  im¬ 
prisonment  for  the  first  offense  and.  by  penal  servitude  for 
the  second  or  repeated  offense. 

2.  State  of  being  forsaken  ;  desolation;  as,  the  melancholy 
desertion  of  an  abandoned  village. 

3.  Abandonment  by  God  ;  spiritual  despondency. 

The  spiritual  agonies  of  a  soul  under  desertion.  South. 
desert  lemon.  All  Australian  rutaceous  tree  ( Atalantia 
glauca)  bearing  a  small  acid  fruit.  Australia. 
des'ert-ness  (dSz'Srt-ngs),  n.  Deserted  condition  ;  deso¬ 
lation.  Rare.  “  The  desertness  of  the  country.”  Udall. 
desert  polish-  A  peculiar  polish  produced  on  hard  sur¬ 
faces  by  the  action  of  wind-blown  sand, 
desert  she-oak.  Any  of  several  Australian  she-oaks  found 
in  desert  regions,  esp.  Casuarina  glauca  and  C.  decaisne- 
ana.  See  she-oak,  Casuarina.  Australia. 
desort  trumpeter.  The  moro  ( Erythrospiza  gilhaainea). 
desert  willow.  A  biguoniaceous  willowlike  shrub  or  low 
tre*>  {Chilopsis  linearis ),  having  showy  purplish  flowers. 
It  is  found  in  dry  regions  of  southwestern  North  America, 
de-serve'  (de-zfirv'),  V.  t. ;  de-served'  (-zfirvd') ;  de-serv'- 
ino.  [OF.  deservir ,  desservir ,  to  merit,  L.  deseiwire  to  serve 
zealously,  be  devoted  to  ;  de  -]-servire  to  serve.  See  serve.] 

1.  To  earn  by  service;  to  be  worthy  of  (something  due, 
either  good  or  evil) ;  to  merit ;  to  be  entitled  to  ;  as,  the 
laborer  deserves  his  wages  ;  a  work  of  value  deserves  praise. 

God  exacteth  of  thee  less  than  thine  iniquity  deserveth.  ,/obx i.  6. 

John  Gay  deserved  to  be  a  favorite.  Thackeray. 

2.  To  serve;  to  treat  well;  to  benefit.  Obs.  Massinger. 

3.  To  give  in  payment ;  to  requite  ;  repay.  Obs. 
to  deserve  the  bell.  See  under  bell,  a  metallic  vessel. 

de  serve',  v.  i.  1.  To  be  worthy  of  recompense;  —  usually 
with  ill  or  with  well. 

One  man  may  merit  or  deserve  of  another.  South. 

2.  To  be  serviceable  or  beneficial ;  to  be  fit  or  needed.  Obs. 
de-serv'ed-ly  (de-zflr'vSd-lY),  adv.  According  to  desert 
(whether  good  or  evil);  justly, 
de  serv'ing  (de-zfir'vYng),  n.  Desert;  merit, 
de  serving,  p.  a.  Meritorious;  worthy;  as,  a  deserving 
act.  —  de-serv'ing-ly,  adv.  —  de  serv'ing  ness.  n. 
desic  cant  (des'Y-k&nt ;  de-slk'dnt ;  277),  a.  [L.  desic- 
cans ,  p.  pr.  of  desiccare.  See  desiccate.]  Drying;  desic¬ 
cative.  —  n.  Med.  An  agent  for  drying  up  a  sore, 
desic  cate  (dSs'T-kat;  no w  rarely  de-sTk'at;  277  :  see  -ate), 
v.  t. ;  des'ic-cat'ed  (-kat'Sd) ;  des'ic-catIng  (-kat'Yng). 
[L.  ( lesiccatus ,  p.  p.  of  desiccare  to  dry  up ;  de  -}-  siccare 
to  dry,  siccus  dry.  See  sack  wine.]  To  dry  up  ;  to  de¬ 
prive  or  exhaust  of  moisture  ;  to  preserve  by  drying  ;  as, 
to  desiccate  fish  or  fruit. 

Bodies  desiccated  by  heat  or  age.  Bacon. 

de s'lc- cate,  V.  i.  To  become  dry. 

des'lc-cat  ed  (dSs'Y-kat'Sd  ;  de-slk'at-ed),  p.  a.  Dried  up  ; 
—  used  esp.  of  foodstuffs  ;  as,  desiccated  fish, 
deslo-ca'tlon  (dSs'Y-ka'shwn),  n.  [Cf.  F.  dessiccalion.] 
Act  of  desiccating,  or  state  of  being  desiccated, 
des'lc-ca-tive  (des'T-ka-tTv  ;  de-sTk'd-tlv),  a.  [Cf.  F.  des- 
siccati/.]  Drying  up ;  tending  to  dry  up.  —  n.  Med.  An 
application  for  drying  up  secretions, 
des'lc-ca  tor  (dSs'Y-ka  ter ;  de-stk'a-ter),  n.  One  that 
desiccates  ;  specif.  :  a  Chem .,  etc.  A  short  glass  jar  fitted 
with  an  air-tight  cover,  and  containing  some  desiccating 
agent,  as  calcium  chloride,  above  which  is  placed  the  ma¬ 
terial  to  be  dried  or  preserved  from  moisture,  b  A  ma¬ 
chine  or  apparatus  for  drying  fruit,  milk,  etc.,  usually  by 
the  aid  of  heat ;  an  evaporator, 
de-sld'er-ate  (de-aYd'er-at),  v.  t.;  de-sid'er-at'ed  (-at/Sd) ; 
de-sid'er-at'ino  (-at'Tng).  [L.  desiderates,  p.  p.  of  desi- 
derare  to  desire,  miss.  See  desire  ;  cf.  desideratum.]  To 
desire  ;  to  feel  the  want  of  ;  to  lack  ;  miss  ;  want. 

Men  were  beginning  ...  to  desiderate  for  them  nn  actual 
abode  of  fire.  A.  W.  Ward. 

de-sider-a'tion  (-a'slmn),  n.  [L.  desideratio.]  Act  of 
desiderating  ;  also,  the  thing  desired, 
de  sid'er-a-Uve  (de-sYd'er-a-tYv),  a.  [L.  desiderativus.] 
Pertaining  to  or  denoting  desire  ;  as,  desiderative  verbs, 
de-sid'er-a-tive,  n.  1.  An  object  of  desire. 

2.  Gram.  A  verb  formed  from  another  verb  by  a  change 
of  termination,  and  expressing  the  desire  of  doing  that 
which  is  indicated  by  the  primitive  verb, 
de  sid' er-a'tum  (-a'tf/m),  n.  ;  pi.  -ata  (-tri).  [L.,  neut. 
of  desideratus ,  p.  p.  See  desiderate.]  Anything  desired  ; 
that  which  is  lacking  ;  a  want  felt  and  acknowledged, 
de-slgn'  (de-zin'),  r.  /.  ;  de-signed'  (de-zlnd') ;  de-sign'- 
ing.  [F.  designer  to  designate ;  cf.  F.  dessiner  to  draw, 
dessin  drawing,  dessein  a  plan  or  scheme,  It.  disegno  a 
drawing,  plan,  scheme  ;  all,  ultimately,  fr.  L.  designare 
to  designate  ;  de  -{-  signare  to  mark,  mark  out,  signum 
mark,  sign.  See  sign  ;  cf.  design,  n.,  designate.]  1.  To 
intend  or  purpose ;  to  outline,  plot,  or  plan,  as  action  or 
work  ;  —  usually  with  for  before  the  remote  object,  but 
sometimes  with  to.  Specif.,  to  conceive  the  scheme  of  (a 
work  of  art). 

The  end  for  which  laws  were  originally  designed.  Burke. 
2  To  assign  or  destine  ;  to  give  (to  some  one)  ;  to  devote 
(to  some  end).  Now  Rare. 

Fie  was  designed  to  the  study  of  the  law.  Dry  den. 


3.  To  mark  out  and  exhibit ;  to  indicate ;  show  ;  hence,  to 
name  ;  to  specify,  designate,  or  appoint.  Obs.  or  R. 

Meet  me  to-morrow  where  the  master 

And  this  fraternity  shall  design.  Beau.  \  FI. 

4.  a  To  draw  ;  to  picture.  Obs.  b  To  draw  the  prelim¬ 
inary  outline  or  main  features  of ;  to  sketch  for  a  pattern 
or  model ;  to  delineate. 

6.  To  create  or  produce,  as  a  work  of  art ;  to  form  a  plan 
or  scheme  of  ;  to  form  in  idea ;  to  invent ;  to  project ;  to 
lay  out  in  the  mind  ;  as,  a  man  designs  an  essay,  a  poem, 
a  statue,  or  a  cathedral. 

Syn.  —  Sketch,  plan  ;  purpose,  intend,  propose,  mean, 
de  sign'  (de-zin'),  v.  i.  1.  To  produce  a  scheme  or  plan  for 
the  making  of  anything;  to  make  a  design  or  designs.  See 
design,  n. 

2.  To  plan  ;  to  intend.  Rare. 
to  design  for,  to  intend  to  go  to.  Obs. 

de  sign'  (de-zin'),  «.  [Cf.  F.  dessein  (in  sense  1),  dessin 
(in  sense  3).  See  design,  v.  t.]  1.  A  plan  or  scheme  formed 
in  the  mind  of  something  to  be  done  ;  preliminary  concep¬ 
tion  ;  idea  intended  to  be  expressed  in  a  visible  form  or 
carried  into  action  ;  intention  ;  purpose  ;  —  often  used  in 
a  bad  sense  for  evil  intention  or  purpose  ;  scheme  ;  plot. 

The  vast  design  and  purpose  of  the  King.  Tennyson. 
The  designs  of  a  besotted  woman.  Hallam. 

A  .  .  .  settled  design  upon  another  man’s  life.  Locke. 

2.  Contrivance  or  working  out  of  a  plan;  purpose  as  re¬ 
vealed  in,  or  inferred  from,  the  adaptation  of  means  to  an 
end  ;  as,  the  argument  from  design. 

3.  Art.  a  A  preliminary  sketch  ;  an  outline  or  pattern  of 
the  main  features  of  something  to  be  executed,  as  of  a  pic¬ 
ture,  a  building,  or  a  decoration  ;  a  delineation  ;  a  plan, 
b  The  arrangement  of  elements  or  details  which  make  up 
a  work  of  art  ;  esp.,  a  piece  of  decorative  art  viewed  with 
reference  to  the  invention  and  disposition  of  its  forms, 
colors,  etc.  ;  as,  the  panel  is  a  fine  design ,  or  of  a  fine  de¬ 
sign.  Used  also  of  other  than  plastic  or  graphic  art.  c 
Art  or  practice  of  inventing  and  combining  forms,  colors, 
etc.,  to  produce  an  artistic  work  ;  artistic  invention. 

As  a  consequence  of  this,  design  flourished  in  the  south  of  Italy 
with  regard  to  architecture  and  decoration  only.  F.  G.  Stephens. 
Syn.  —  Purpose,  aim,  object,  end.  See  intention. 
des'lg-na  ble  (dSs'Yg-nd-b’l),  a.  Capable  of  being  desig¬ 
nated  or  distinctly  marked  out  ;  distinguishable, 
des'lg-nate  (dSs'Yg-nat),  a.  [L.  designates,  p.  p.  of  desig¬ 
nare.  See  design,  v.  <.]  Designated ;  appointed  or 
chosen  ;  as,  a  bishop  designate ,  but  not  installed, 
designate  term,  a  term  used  to  designate  a  particular  ob¬ 
ject  or  class. 

des'lg-nate  (dSs'Yg-nat ;  d5z'-  ;  277),  v.  t.  ;  des'ig-nat'ed 
(-nat'Sd)  ;  des'ig-nat'ing  (-nat'tng).  1.  To  mark  out 
and  make  known;  to  point  out;  to  name;  indicate;  show; 
to  distinguish  by  marks  or  description  ;  to  specify  ;  as,  to 
designate  the  boundaries  of  a  country ;  to  designate  the 
rioters  who  are  to  be  arrested. 

2.  To  call  by  a  distinctive  title  ;  to  name. 

3.  To  indicate  or  set  apart  for  a  purpose  or  duty  ;  —  with 
to  or  for ;  as,  to  designate  an  officer  for  or  to  a  command. 

4.  To  select,  adapt,  or  design  ;  —  usually  in  the  passive. 
They  may  .  .  .  adhere  by  naustoria  or  suckers,  which  are 

short  branches  designated  lor  the  purpose.  M.  C.  Cooke. 

Syn.  —  Name,  denominate,  style,  entitle,  describe, 
desig-na'tion  (-na'shwn),  n.  [L.  designatio:  cf.  F.  desi¬ 
gnation.]  1.  Act  of  designating  ;  a  pointing  out  or  show¬ 
ing  ;  indication. 

2.  Selection  or  appointment  for  a  purpose. 

3-  That  which  designates  ;  a  distinguishing  mark  or  name  ; 
distinctive  title ;  .appellation. 

The  usual  designation  of  the  days  of  the  week.  Whetoell. 

4.  Use  or  application  ;  import ;  intention  ;  signification, 
as  of  a  word  or  phrase. 

Finite  and  infinite  seem  ...  to  be  attributed  primarily,  in  their 
first  designation,  only  to  those  things  which  have  parts.  Locke. 

5.  Qualification;  “call;”  vocation.  Obs. 

6.  Oyster  Culture.  An  allotment  of  ground  for  planting 
oysters ;  also,  the  land  so  allotted.  U.  S. 

Syn.  —  See  name. 

des'ig-na-tive  (des'Yg-na-tYv  ;  dgz'Tg-),  a.  [Cf.  F.  desi- 
gnatif.)  Serving  to  designate  or  indicate  ;  pointing  out. 
des'lg-na-tlve,  n .  Anything  designative. 
des'ig  na  tor  (-na'ter),  n.  [L.]  1.  Rom.  Antiq.  An  offi¬ 

cer  who  assigned  to  each  his  rank  and  place  in  public 
shows  and  ceremonies. 

2.  One  who  designates. 

de-sign'ed  ly  (de-zin'gd-lY),  adv.  By  design  ;  purposely  ; 
—  opposed  to  accidentally ,  ignorantly ,  or  inadvertently. 
de-sign'er  (-er),  n.  1.  One  who  designs,  marks  out,  or 
plans  ;  a  contriver ;  also,  a  plotter ;  schemer  ;  intriguer. 

2.  Fine  Arts.  One  who  produces  or  creates  original  works 
of  art  or  decoration. 

de-sign'ful  (de-zin'fo61),  a.  Full  of  design  ;  scheming ; 
intentional.  —  de  sign'ful  ness,  n. 
de  signing,  n.  1.  Act  or  art  of  making  designs  or 
sketches;  as,  to  study  designing. 

2.  Act  of  marking  out,  appointing,  planning,  plotting,  etc. ; 
esp.,  evil  design  or  plotting. 

de-sign'ing,  p.  a.  1.  Planning;  thoughtful;  foreseeing; 
as,  a  designing  Providence. 

2.  Intriguing;  artful;  scheming;  as,  a  designing  man. 
de-slgn'ing-ly,  adv.  With  evil  design  ;  purposely. 

De  si  gnolle’s'  pow'der  (dgzyeOiyolz').  [After  Designolle. 
a  Frenchman.]  An  explosive  consisting  of  a  mixture  of 
potassium  picrate  and  potassium  nitrate,  with  or  without 
charcoal. 

de-sil'i-cate  (de-sYl'Y-kat),  r.  t. ;  -cat'ed  (-kat'gd) ;  -cat'- 
ing  (-kat'Yng).  To  deprive  of  silica  or  silicate. 


de'si-lic'i-fy  (de'sT-lis'I-fl),  v.  t. ;  de'si-lic'i-fied  (-fid); 
de'si-lic'i-fy'ing  (-fi'Yng).  To  deprive  of,  or  free  from, 
siliceous  matter  ;  as,  to  desilicify  a  sponge.  —  de  si  lie  l 
fi-ca'tion  (-fY-ka'shfm),  n. 

de-sil'ver-ize  (de-sYl'ver-iz),  v.  t. ;  -ized  (-izd) ;  -iz'ing 
(-iz'Tng).  To  deprive  of,  or  free  from,  silver ;  to  remove 
silver  from.  —  de-siFver-i-za'tion  (-Y-za'shun  ;  -I-za'-),  n. 

—  de  sil'ver-iz  er  (-Iz'er),  n. 

des'i  nence  (dgs'Y-nens),  n.  [Cf.  F.  desinence.]  Termina¬ 
tion  ;  ending. 

des'i-nent  (-u2nt),  a.  [L.  desinens ,  p.  pr.  of  desinerc ,  de- 
situm ,  to  leave  off,  cease  ;  de-j-sincre  to  let,  allow.]  End¬ 
ing  ;  forming  an  end  ;  lower.  Obs. 
de  sip'i-ence  (de-sTp'T-£ns),de-sip'i-en-cy  (-2n-sY),  n.  [L. 
desipientia.]  State  or  quality  of  being  desipient ;  folly  ; 
trifling.  “  Occasioned  dcsipience.”  A.  W.  Ward. 

de-Sip'i-ent  (de-sYp'Y-ent),  a.  [L.  desipiens ,  p.  pr.  of  desi- 
perc  to  be  foolish  ;  de  -{-  sapere  to  be  wise.]  Foolish  ;  silly ; 
trifling.  Rare. 

de-sir'a-ble  (de-zir'a-b’l),  a.  [F.  desirable ,  fr.  L.  desidera- 
bilis.  See  desire,  v.  t.]  Worthy  of  desire  or  longiug ;  fitted 
to  excite  desire  or  a  wish  to  possess  ;  pleasing  ;  agreeable. 

—  de-sir  a-bil'i  ty  (de-zir'a-bYl'Y-tY),  n. 

All  of  them  desirable  young  men.  Ezek.  xxiii.  12. 
de-sir'a-ble.  n.  Something  desired  or  worthy  of  desire, 
de-sire'  (de-zir'),  v.  t. ;  de-sired'  (-zird') ;  de-sir'ing  (-zir'- 
Yng).  [F.  desirer ,  L.  desiderare  ;  origin  uncertain,  perh. 
fr.  de  -f-  sidus  star,  constellation,  and  hence  orig.,  to  turn 
the  eyes  from  the  stars.  Cf.  consider,  desiderate,  side¬ 
real.]  1.  To  long  for  ;  to  wish  for  earnestly  ;  to  covet. 

Neither  bhall  any  man  desire  thy  land.  Ex.  xxxiv.  24. 
Ye  desire  your  child  to  five.  Tennyson. 

2.  To  express  a  wish  for  ;  to  entreat ;  request ;  ask. 

Then  she  said.  Did  I  desire  a  son  of  my  lord  ‘i  2  Kings  iv.  28. 

Desire  him  to  go  in  ;  trouble  him  no  more.  Shah 

3.  To  require  ;  to  demand  ;  claim.  Obs. 

4.  To  feel  the  want  or  absence  of ;  to  miss ;  regret.  Obs. 

5.  To  invite.  Obs. 

Syn.— Desire,  wish,  want  are  arranged  in  the  order  of 
formality  of  use,  want  being  chiefly  colloquial ;  as,  I  do 
not  desire  (wish,  want)  to  go :  I  desire  (wish,  want)  vour 
permission.  Desire  (frequently  emphasizing  strength  or 
ardor  of  feeling)  is  the  stronger  term,  wish  (often  directed 
toward  the  unattainable),  the  broader;  want  (see  lack) 
often  suggests  imperiousness  of  craving  or  need ;  as, 
“  Whatsoever  mine  eyes  desired  I  kept  not  from  them,  I 
withheld  not  my  heart  from  any  joy  ”  (Eccl.  ii.  10) ; 
“  Wishing  me  like  to  one  more  rich  in  hope,  featured  like 
him,  like  him  with  friends  possessed  ^desiring  this  man’s 
art  and  that  man’s  scope  ”  (Shah.) ;  “  Fie  upon  this  quiet 
life !  I  leant  work  ”  (Shak.).  See  long,  choose  ;  cf.  beg. 
de  sire',  v.  i.  To  have  desire  ;  to  be  in  a  state  of  desire, 
de  sire',  n.  [F.  dSsir,  fr.  desirer.  See  desire,  v.  f.]  1.  A 
longing  for  an  anticipated  or  wished-for  object  or  experi¬ 
ence  ;  a  wish  to  obtain  or  enjoy  ;  conative  consciousness  (see 
conation,  2).  Desire  is  ordinarily  weaker  than  longing. 

Unspeakable  desire  to  see  and  know.  Milton. 

2.  An  expressed  wish  ;  a  request;  petition. 

And  slowly  wus  my  mother  brought 

To  yield  consent  to  my  desire.  Tennyson. 

3.  Anything  which  is  desired  ;  an  object  of  longing. 

The  Desire  of  all  nations  shall  come.  Hag.  ii.  7. 

4.  Excessive  or  morbid  longing  ;  lust;  appetite. 

5.  Grief;  regret;  desiderium.  Obs.  Chapman . 

Syn.— Wish,  appetency,  craving,  inclination,  eagerness, 
aspiration,  longing. 

desired'  (de-zlrd'),p.  a.  1.  Wished  for;  craved;  missed. 
2.  Desirous;  longing.  Obs. 

—  de-sir'ed-ly  (-zir'gd-lY),  adv.  —  de-slr 'ed  ness,  n. 
de-sire'ful  (de-zir'fool),  «.  1.  Very  desirable.  Archaic. 

2.  Filled  with  desire  ;  eager.  Rare. 

The  desireful  troops.  Godfrey. 

de-slr'OUS  (de-zir'i2s),  a.  [OF.  desiros ,  F.  dSsireux.  See 
desire,  n.]  1.  Feeling,  or  characterized  by;  desire ;  eagerly 
wishing  ;  solicitous  ;  eager  to  obtain  ;  covetous. 

Jesus  knew  that  they  were  desirous  to  ask  him.  John  xvi.  19. 

Be  not  desirous  of  his  dainties.  Prov.  xxiii.  3. 

2.  Eager;  spirited  ;  ardent ;  as,  a  desirous  soldier.  Obs. 

3.  Desirable;  delectable.  Obs. 

de  sist'  (de-zYst' ;  de-sYst' ;  277),  v.  i. ;  de-sist'ed  ;  de- 
sist'ing.  [L.  desister e ;  de  -J-  sistere  to  stand,  stop,  fr. 
stare  to  stand  :  cf.  F.  desister.  See  stand.]  To  cease  to 
proceed  or  act ;  to  stop  ;  forbear  ;  —  often  with  from,  or, 
now  rarely,  with  to. 

Never  desisting  to  do  evil.  E.  Hall. 

To  desist  from  his  bad  practice.  Massinger. 

de  sist',  v.  t.  To  discontinue  ;  to  cease  from.  Obs. 
de-sist'ance  (de-zYs'tans ;  de-sYs'-),  n.  [Cf.  OF.  desislance.] 
Act  or  state  of  desisting  ;  cessation  of  action.  Rare. 
de-sis'tive  (de-zYs'tYv  ;  de-sYs'-),  a.  [See  DESI6T.]  Final ; 
conclusive ;  ending.  Rare. 

de-si'tion  (de-sYsh'&n),  n.  [See  desinent.]  A  cessation  of 
being  ;  an  end  or  ending. 

desk  (dSsk),  n.  [ME.  deske  ;  cf.  LL.  desca,  It.  desco  table  ; 
ultimately  fr.  L.  discus  disk.  See  dish  ;  cf.  disk.]  1.  A 
table,  frame,  or  case,  with  a  sloping  or  a  flat  top,  for  the 
use  of  writers  and  readers,  and  commonly  provided  with 
drawers,  compartments,  and  pigeonholes,  serving  as  re¬ 
positories  ;  also,  formerly,  a  bookcase  or  bookshelf. 

2-  A  reading  table  or  lectern  to  support  the  book  from 
which  the  liturgical  service  is  read,  differing  from  the  pul¬ 
pit  from  which  the  sermon  is  preached  ;  also  (esp.  in  the 
United  States),  a  pulpit ;  hence,  symbolically,  the  clerical 
profession. 

3.  A  pew  in  a  church.  Obs.  Scot. 
desk.  v.  t.  ;  Desked  (d§skt) ;  desk'ing.  To  shut  up  in  or  as 
in  a  desk  ;  to  treasure. 


des'ert  ism  (-Tz’m), n.  See-iSM. 
de8ertison.  disherison. 
de-Ber'tive.  a.  Deserving.  Obs. 
de-8ert'leBS,  a.  a  Without  de¬ 
sert.  Rare,  b  Undeserved.  Obs. 
c  Thankless.  Rare.  —  de-sert''- 
lesa-ly.  adv.  Rare. 
desert  lynx.  The  caracal, 
desert  oak.  =  desert  she-oak. 
desert  palm.  Washington  palm, 
desert  pea.  =  glory  cea. 
desert  poisonbnsh.  =  wall- 
flow  e  R ,  2.  A  ust  r  a  Ii  a . 
de-sert'ress.  de-ser'trlx  (dP- 
zfir'trlks).  de-ser'tricei -trls),  n. 
[Cf.  L.  desertrix.]  A  female  de¬ 
serter. 

Desert  Sandstone.  An  Australi¬ 
an  Upper  Cretaceous  formation, 
desert  varnish.  Desert  polish, 
de-serv'.  Deserve.  Ref.  Sp. 


de-serv'ed-ness,  n.  Quality  or 
state  of  deserving, 
de-serv 'er,  n.  One  who  deserves, 
deses.  d*  decease. 
deseae.  disease. 
des  es-pelr',  n.  tf  v.  [OF.  deses- 
peir,  F.  ddspspoir,  n.  ;  OF.  des- 
esperer ,  F.  d6sesp£rer%  v.]  De¬ 
spair.  Obs.  [spair.  Obs.' 

de-Bes'per-ance.  w.  [OF.]  De-| 
desever.  -f  dissever. 
desgise.  d*  disguise. 
desgnisen.  d*  disguise. 
desh  a-bille',  w.  See  disha¬ 
bille. 

desherlt.  d*  disherit. 

||  desh'mukh.  desh'muk  (dPsh'- 
mtik),w.  [Marathi  de^mvkh.]  A 
local  hereditary  native  revenue 
officer.  Bengal,  India. 
deBhonestee.  d*  dishonesty. 


deshonour.  d*  dishonor. 
desi.  d*  dizzy. 

De'si,  n.  See  Indo-European 
languages. 

des'ia-tin.  Var.  of  dessiatine. 
See  measure. 

de8'ic-cate,  a.  [L.  desiccatus , 
p.  p.]  Desiccated, 
de-sie'ea-to-ry  (dP-sIk'd-tS-rT), 
a.  Desiccative. 

de-sid'er-a-ble  (dP-pTd'Pr-(i-b’l), 
a.  [L.  desiderabihs.)  Desirable. 
Obs.  —  de-s id'er-a-bil'i-ty.  n. 
Ohs.— de-sid'er-a-bly,  adv.  Obs. 
de-sid'er-ant  (-dnt),  a.  [L.  de- 
siderans  desiring.]  Desirous  — 
n.  One  who  desires.  —  de-sld'er- 
ant-lv.  adv.  All  Obs.  or  R. 
de-sicuer-a'ta,  n.,  pi.  of  desid¬ 
eratum. 

de-sid'er-ate,  a.  [L.  desideratus , 


p.  p.]  Desired;  desirable.  Obs. 
—  n.  A  thing  desired.  Obs. 

II  d  e  8  i-d  e'r  i-u  m  ( dfs'T-de'rY- 
«m),  7i.  [L.]  An  ardent  desire 
or  longing.  [Desire.  0&.**.  I 
de-sid'er-y,  ti.  [L.  desiderium.)] 
de-sid'i-ose  (d  P-s  I  d'I-o  s).  de- 
sid'i-oua  ( -7<s),  a.  [L.  dcsidin- 
*»/*.]  Idle;  lazy.  Obs.  —  de-sid'i- 
on8-nes8,  n.  Obs. 
deaier.  desire. 
de-sight',  n.  [de-  -f  sight.)  An 
unaightlv  object.  Rare. 
de-sight'ment,  n.  Act  of  mak¬ 
ing  unsightly;  disfigurement.  R. 
de  3ign'a-bl.'  Designable.  R.Sg. 
de-sign'a-ble  (dP-zIu'a-b’l),  a. 
See  -able. 

||  de'sig-na'ti-o  per-8o'na(dP8'- 

Yg-na'ahT-o  pir-sb'ne).  [L.] 
See  descriptio  person.*:. 


des'ig-na-to-ry,  a.  Designative. 
de-signd'.  Designed.  Rer.  Sp. 
de-sign 'ed-ness.  n.  Quality  of 
being  designed. 

de-Bign'less,  a.  See  -less.  —  de- 
signrles8-ly.  adv. 
de- sign' men t,  n.  Obs.  a  =  des¬ 
ignation.  b  =  design  or  de¬ 
signing. 

de-sil'i-con-ize,  v.  t.  Chem.  To 
deprive  of,  or  free  from,  silicon. 
—  de  siPi-con  i-za'tion  (de-aYl'Y- 
khnO-za'sht/n  ;  -I-za'sh77n),  ?j. 
de-sil'ver,  »\  t.  To  desilverize, 
des'i-nen'tial  (d’VY-nPn'shdl), 
a.  Terminal.  Rare. 

|i  de-si'pe-re  in  lo'co  (de-sYn'P- 
re).  [L.]  To  indulge  in  trifling 
at  the  proper  time. 

Horace  ( Odes ,  IV.  xii.  28). 
de-sir'a-bl.  Desirable.  Ref.  Sp. 


de-sir'a-ble-nesB.  n.  See  -ness. 
de-sir'a-bly,  adv.  of  desirable. 
de-sir' ant  (dP-zIr'dnt),  a.  [OF., 
p.  pr.]  Desiring  ;  desirous.  Obs. 
de-sire 'fulness,  n.  See  -ness. 
de-sire'less,  a.  See  -less. 
de-sir'er  (-Sr),  n.  One  who  de¬ 
sires. 

de-sir'ing,  p.  nr.  6r  vb.  n.  of  de¬ 
sire.—  de-sir'ing-ly,  adv. 
de-sir'ous-ly.  adv.  of  desirous. 
de-sir'ous-ness,  See -ness. 
deBkateren.  discatter. 
deslave,  deslavee.  +  delavt. 
deslay.  +  delay. 
des'ma  (dgs'mi),  n. ;  L.  pi. 
-mata  (-td).  (NL.,  fr.  Gr.  £«'<r/xa 
hond-1  Zom.  An  irregularly 
branched  sponge  spicule, 
des'ma-chyme  (-kTm),r».  [desma 


ale,  senate,  c&re,  ftm,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofa  ;  eve,  gvent,  find,  recent,  maker ;  Ice,  Ill ;  old,  Sbey,  orb,  5dd,  s6ft,  connect ;  use,  unite,  urn,  up,  circus,  menu  ; 

|]  Foreign  Word.  f  Obsolete  Variant  of.  -I-  combined  with.  =  equals. 
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DESPOILER 


Bot. 


des'inan  (dgs'man),  n. ;  pi.  -mans  (-manz).  [Cf.  Sw.  des¬ 
man  musk.]  Either  of 
two  molelike,  aquatic, 
insectivorous  mammals, 

Desman  a  inoschala  of 
Russia  and  D.  pyrenaica  ^ 
of  the  Pyrenees.  Vu  sag* 

Des  ma  tip'pus  (dgsOna-  '  T  ^ 

tTp'f/s),  n.  [NL.  ;  Gr. 

8e<rpa,  fieV/xaro?,  bond  -f-  Desman. 

iiriro9  horse.]  Paleon .  A  genus  of  Miocene  horses  inter- 
mediate  in  structure  between  the  genera  Miohippus  and 
Meryrfiipvus.  It  had  three  digits  on  each  foot,  the  lateral  ones 
considerably  smaller  than  the  middle  one. 
des'mid  (dgs'mld),  n.  [Dim.  fr.  Gr.  8eapo<;  chain.] 

A  unicellular  alga  of  the 
family  Desmidiaceae. 

Des  mid  i  a'ce  »  (dSs- 
mTd'I-a'se-e),  n.pl.  [NL. 

See  desmid.]  Bot.  A  fam¬ 
ily  of  microscopic  unicel¬ 
lular  fresh-water  algae  of 
the  order  Desmidiales, 
having  the  cells  com¬ 
posed  of  two  symmetri¬ 
cal  halves  separated 
from  each  other  by  a  ,  ,r  ^ 

deep  constriction,  and  **  j  V  v  ^ 

exhibiting  great  diver-  ...  ,,  ‘ 

sity  of  form.  Conjuga-  Desmids  (highly  magnified). 

tion  of  the  protoplasts  takes  place  outside  the  cell  wall. 
Desmids  differ  chiefly  from  diatoms  by  the  absence  of  a 
siliceous  skeleton.  They  are  found  in  great  numbers  in 
the  fossil  condition.  — des  mid  i-a'ceous  (-shfia),  a. 
Desmid7  i-a'les  (-lez),  n.  pi.  [NL.  See  desmid.]  Bot.  An 
order  of  unicellular  or  filamentous  green  alga?,  constitut¬ 
ing  with  the  Bacillariales  (diatoms)  the  class  Zvgophyceae. 
They  are  all  conjugate  forms  (see  under  conjugate),  and 
are  often  called  Conjugatae.  They  are  also  remarkable  for 
the  absence  of  any  asexual  method  of  spore  formation,  and 
for  the  peculiar  structure  of  their  chromatophores. 
des'mine  (dgs'mln),  n.  [Gr.  Seap  rj,  Seo>i6s,  bundle.]  Min. 

=  stilbite.  It  often  occurs  in  sheaflike  forms, 
des'mo-  (dSs'mo-).  A  combining  form  from  Greek  8  apoq, 
bond ,  ligament ,  fastening. 

des'mo-dont  (-d5nt),  a.  [< desmo -  -|-  -odont.]  Zool.  Per¬ 
taining  to  or  designating  the  South  and  Central  American 
blood-sucking  bats,  of  the  genera  Desmodus  and  Diphylla. 
See  vampire,  —  des'mo-dont,  n. 

Des'mo  aus  (-dus),  n.  [NL. ;  desmo-  -f  Gr.  oSovs  tooth.] 
Zool.  A  genus  of  blood-sucking  bats.  D.  rufus  is  the  true 
vampire.  See  vampire. 

Des-mog'na-thaB  (dS8-m5g'n<i-the),  n.  pi.  [NL.  See  des- 
MOGNATHOU8.]  Zool.  A  primary  division  of  carinate  birds 
founded  on  the  characters  of  the  palatal  bones.  The 
vomer  is  small  (often  pointed  in  front)  or  abortivet  the 
maxillopalatines  united  together  directly  or  by  ossifica¬ 
tions  in  the  nasal  septum,  and  the  anterior  ends  of  the 
pterygoids  and  posterior  ends  of  the  palatines  articulate 
directly  with  the  rostrum  of  the  sphenoid.  The  group  does 
not  correspond  well  with  those  based  on  other  characters. 
It  includes  the  ducks,  geese,  herons,  storks,  totipalmate 
birds,  birds  of  prey,  parrots,  and  most  picarian  birds, 
des  mog'na-thous  (-thfis),  a.  [desmo-  +  -gnathous.]  Zool. 
Having  the  palatal  structure  characteristic  of  the  Desmog- 
nathae  ;  pertaining  to  or  designating  the  Desmognathae.  — 
des  rnog'na  thism  (-tlilz’m),  n. 

des'moid  (dgs'moid),  a.  [desmo-  -f-  -oid.)  Anal.  Resem¬ 
bling  a  ligament ;  ligamentous. 

des-mol'o-gy  (d6s-m51'6-jT),  n.  [desmo-  -j-  -logy.']  a  The 
science  treating  of  the  ligaments,  b  The  art  of  bandaging, 
des-mo'sls  (dSs-mo'sis),  n.  [NL. ;  desmo-  -f-  -osi?.]  Med. 
Disease  of  the  connective  tissue, 
des'mo-slte  (dgs'mo-sit),  n.  [Gr.  8ecrp.6<;  band,  fr.  the 
bandlike  streaks.]  Pelrog.  A  schistose  ro <  k  produced  by 
contact  metamorphism  of  clay  slate,  usually  by  diabase, 
des-mot'o-my  (dgs-m5t'6-ml),7i.  [desmo- -f-domy.]  Med. 
The  cutting  of  a  ligament. 

des  mot'ro-pism  (-ro-ptz’m),  des  mot'ro-py  (-pT),  n. 
[desmo-  -f-  - tropism ,  -tropy.~\  Chem.  A  form  of  isomer¬ 
ism.  See  isomeric.  —  des  mo-trop'ic  (dgs'mo-trop'T k),  a. 
de-SO'cial-lze  (de-so'shSl-iz),  v.  t. ;  -ized  (-izd) ;  -iz'ing 
(-Iz'Tng).  Sociol.  To  exclude  from  social  benefits,  either 
by  the  action  of  society  or  by  impulse  or  by  predilection. 
—  de  so  cial-1  za'tion  (  T-za'slmn  ;  -I-za'shwn),  n. 
des'o  late  (dgs'o-lat),  a.  [L.  desolatus ,  p.  p.  of  desolare  to 
leave  alone,  forsake ;  de  -f-  so/are  to  make  lonely,  sohts 
alone.  See  sole,  a.]  1.  Destitute,  or  deprived,  of  inhabit¬ 
ants  ;  deserted ;  uninhabited ;  hence,  gloomy ;  as,  a  des¬ 
olate  isle  ;  a  desolate  wilderness  ;  a  desolate  house. 

I  will  make  Jerusalem  ...  a  den  of  dragons,  and  I  will  make 
the  cities  of  Judah  desolate ,  without  an  inhabitant.  Jer.  ix.  11. 

2.  Laid  waste ;  in  a  ruinous  condition  ;  in  a  condition  of 
neglect  or  destruction  ;  as,  desolate  altars. 

3.  Left  alone  ;  forsaken  ;  lonely ;  comfortless  ;  disconsolate. 

Have  mercy  upon  me,  for  I  am  desolate.  Ps.  xxv.  16. 

Voice  of  tne  poor  and  desolate.  Keble. 


4.  Lost  to  shame ;  dissolute.  Obs.  Chaucer. 

6.  Destitute  ;  deprived  ;  lacking.  Obs. 

Sy li.  —  Desert,  uninhabited,  lonely,  waste.  See  solitary. 

—  des'o-late-ly,  adv.  —  des'o  late  ness,  n. 

des'o  late  (dgs'o-lat),  v.t.;  des'o-lat'ed  (-laUgd);  des'o- 
lat'ing  (-lat'Tug).  1.  To  make  desolate  ;  to  deprive  of  in¬ 
habitants  ;  as,  the  earth  was  nearly  desolated  by  the  flood. 

2.  To  lay  waste  ;  to  ruin  ;  ravage  ;  as,  fire  desolates  a  city. 

Constructed  in  the  very  heart  of  a  desolating  war.  Sparks. 

3.  To  forsake  ;  to  leave  alone  ;  to  deprive  of  companions. 
4  To  make  joyless,  desolate,  or  wretched. 

des  b  la'tion  (-la'shtm),  n.  [F.  desolation ,  L.  desolatio .] 

1.  Act  of  desolating,  or  laying  waste  ;  destruction  of  inhab¬ 
itants;  depopulation. 

Unto  the  end  of  the  war  desolations  are  determined.  Dan.  ix.  26. 

2.  State  of  being  desolated,  or  laid  waste  ;  ruin  ;  solitari¬ 
ness  ;  destitution  ;  gloominess. 

You  would  have  sold  your  king  to  slaughter,  .  .  . 

And  his  whole  kingdom  into  aesolation.  Shak. 

3.  A  place  or  country  wasted  and  forsaken. 

How  is  Babylon  become  a  desolation  !  Jer.  1.  23. 

4.  Loss  or  deprivation  of  companionship  ;  loneliness. 

6.  Deprivation  of  joy  or  happiness  ;  grief  ;  woe. 

Syn.—  Waste,  ruin,  destruction,  havoc,  devastation,  rav¬ 
age  ;  sadness,  melancholy,  gloom,  gloominess. 

des'o  la  tive  (dgs'o-la-tTv),  a.  Causing  desolation, 
des  ox  al'lc  (dgs'gk-sgl'Tk),  a.  [F.  desoxalique.]  Chem. 
Pertaining  to  or  designating  a  deliquescent  crystalline  acid, 
C5Hg08,  the  ester  of  which  is  formed  from  oxalic  ester  by 
the  action  of  sodium  amalgam. 

des-OX'y-  (dgs-ok'sT-).  Chem.  A  combining  form  signify¬ 
ing  deoxidized ,  a  reduction  product  of ;  as,  des-ox'y-a-niB'o- 
in  (CijjHic.Oa),  des-ox'y-ben'zo-in  (Ci4Hy>0).  des-oxy-cin'cho- 
nine  (C19H22N2),  des-ox'y-mor'phine  (C17H19O2N),  etc. 
de  spair'  (de-sp&r'),  V.  i. ;  de-spaired'  (-sp&rd') ;  de-spajr'- 
ing.  [ME.  despayren,  despeiren ,  dispeyren,  OF.  desperer 
(3d  sing.  pres,  il  despeire ),  fr.  L.  desperate  ;  de  -f-  sperare 
to  hope ;  akin  to  spes  hope.  Cf.  prosper,  desperate.]  To 
be  hopeless  ;  to  have  no  hope  ;  to  give  up  all  hope  or  ex¬ 
pectation  ;  —  often  with  of. 

We  despaired  even  of  life.  2  Cor.  i,  8. 

de-spair',  v.  t.  1.  To  cause  to  despair.  Obs.  c£ •  R. 

2.  To  give  up  as  beyond  hope  ;  to  despair  of.  Obs. 

I  would  not  despair  the  greatest  design.  Milton. 
de  spair',  n.  [Cf.  OF.  despoir,  fr.  desperer.]  1.  Loss  of 
hope  ;  utter  hopelessness  ;  complete  despondency. 

Pine  with  regret,  or  sicken  with  despair.  Ktble. 

Before  he  [Bunyan]  was  ten,  his  sports  were  interrupted  by 
fits  of  remorse  and  despair.  Macaulay. 

2.  That  which  is  despaired  of,  or  that  which  causes  de¬ 
spair.  “  The  mere  despair  of  surgery  he  cures.”  Shak. 

At  once  the  artist’s  worship  and  despair.  Longfellow. 
Syn.  —  Desperation,  hopelessness.  See  despondency. 
de  spair'ful  (de-sp&r'fdol),  a.  Hopeless.  — de-spair'ful-ly, 
adv.  —  de  spair'ful-ness,  n. 

de-spair'ing,  p.  a.  Feeling  or  expressing  despair  ;  hopeless. 

—  de-spair'ing-ly,  —  de  spair'ing-ness,  n. 

Syn.  — See  hopeless. 

de  spe-cif'i-cate  (de'spe-sTf'T-kat),  r.  t.;  -cat'ed  (-kat'gd); 
-catling  (-kat'Tng).  [</e-  -f-  specificate. ]  To  separate  from 
a  specific  signification  :  to  distinguish  in  specific  meaning; 
to  desynonymize.  —  de-specl-fi-ca'tion  (de-spSs'T-fT-ka'- 
shftn),  71. 

Inaptitude  and  ineptitude  have  been  usefully  despeeificated. 

Fitzed.  Hall. 

de-spect'  (de-spSkt'),  n.  [L.  despectus,  n.,  fr.  despicere. 
See  despite,  n.]  Lit.,  a  looking  down  ;  usually,  fig.,  con¬ 
tempt.  Rare.  Coleridge. 

des  per-a'do  (dSs'per-a'do),  n. ;  pi.  -does  or  -dos  (-doz). 
[OSp.  desperado ,  p.  p.  of  desperar ,  fr.  L.  desperate.  See 
desperate.]  1.  A  despairing  person  ;  one  in  desperate 
circumstances.  Obs. 

2.  A  reckless  criminal ;  one  urged  by  ungoverned,  lawless 
passions  ;  a  wild  ruffian. 

des'per-ate  (dSs'per-at),  a.  [L.  desperatus ,  p.  p.  of  de- 
sperare.  See  despair  ;  cf.  desperado.]  1.  Without  hope; 
given  to  despair ;  hopeless;  specif.,  hopeless  of  salvation 
by  reason  of  impenitence  at  death.  Obs.  or  Archaic. 

I  am  desperate  of  obtaining  her.  Shale. 

2  Beyond  or  almost  beyond  hope;  causing  despair;  ex¬ 
tremely  perilous  ;  irretrievable  ;  past  cure,  or,  at  least,  ex¬ 
tremely  dangerous ;  as,  a  desperate  disease  ;  desperate 
fortune  ;  desperate  debt. 

3.  Proceeding  from,  suggested  by,  or  expressing,  despair  ; 

influenced  or  impelled  by  despair  ;  without  regard  to  dan¬ 
ger  or  safety ;  reckless ;  furious ;  as,  a  desperate  effort. 
“  Desperate  expedients.”  Macaulay. 

4.  Extreme,  in  a  bad  sense  ;  outrageous ;  —  used  to  mark 
the  extreme  predominance  of  a  bad  quality. 

A  desperate  offendress  against  nature.  Shak. 

Syn. —  Despairing,  desponding;  rash,  headlong,  precipi¬ 
tate  ;  irretrievable,  irrecoverable,  forlorn ;  mad,  furious, 
frantic.  See  hopeless. 

des'per-ate,  adv.  Desperately ;  extremely.  Obs.  or  Colloq. 
des'per-ate,  n.  One  desperate  or  hopeless.  Obs. 
des'per-ate-ly,  adv.  1.  In  a  desperate  manner;  so  as  to 
be  despaired  of ;  specif.,  without  regard  to  danger  or  safe¬ 
ty  ;  recklessly  ;  as,  the  troops  fought  desperately. 


2.  Excessively;  extremely;  unrestrainedly.  Colloq. 

She  fell  desperately  in  love  with  him.  Addison. 
des'per  ate-ness  (dSs'per-at-nes),  n.  Desperation;  state 
of  despair  ;  hopelessness  ;  recklessness ;  fury, 
dos  per  a'tion  (d^per-a'shim),  71.  [L.  desperatio :  cf.  OF. 
desperation .]  1.  Act  of  despairing  or  becoming  desperate  ; 
a  giving  up  of  hope. 

This  desperation  of  success  chills  all  our  industry .  Hammond . 
2.  A  state  of  despair,  or  utter  hopelessness  ;  abandonment 
of  hope  leading  to  extreme  recklessness  ;  reckless  fury. 

In  the  desperation  of  the  moment,  the  officers  even  tried  to  cut 
their  way  through  with  their  swords.  Irving. 

Syn.  — See  despondency. 

des'pi-ca-ble  (des'pT-ka-b’l),  a.  [L.  despicabilis ,  fr.  dc- 
spicari  to  despise  ;  akin  to  despicere.  See  despise.]  1.  Fit 
or  deserving  to  be  despised;  contemptible;  as,  a  despicable 
man  ;  despicable  company  ;  a  despicable  gift. 

2.  Wretched;  miserable;  also,  contemptuous.  Obs. 

Syn.  — Mean,  vile,  worthless,  pitiful,  paltry,  sordid,  low, 
base.  See  contemptible. 

—  des'pi  ca-ble-ness,  n.  —  des'pi  ca-bly,  adv. 
de  spir'it  u  al  ize  (de-spTr'Tt^u-dl-iz),  v.  t.;  -ized  (-izd) ; 
-iz'ing  (-iz'Tng).  To  deprive  of  spiritual  nature  or  charac¬ 
ter  ;  to  unspiritualize.  — de-spir  it-u-al-l-za'tion  (-T-za'- 
shwn  ;  -I-za'slmn),  7 1. 

de-spis'a-ble  (de-spiz'd-b’l),  a.  [Cf.  OF.  despisable .]  Des¬ 
picable  ;  contemptible.  —  de-spis'a-ble  ness.  7 1. 
de  spis'al  (-dl),  n.  A  despising  ;  contempt.  Rare. 
de  spise'  (de-spiz'),  v.  t.  ;  de-spised'  (-spizd')  ;  de-spis'ing 
(-spiz'Ing).  [ME.  desj)isen,  dispisen ,  OF.  despis-,  in  some 
forms  of  despire  to  despise,  fr.  L.  despicere,  dcspectum ,  to 
look  down  upon,  despise ;  de  -J-  spicere ,  specere ,  to  look. 
See  spy  ;  cf.  despicable,  despite.]  1.  To  look  down  upon 
with  disfavor  or  contempt ;  to  contemn  ;  scorn  ;  disdain  ; 
to  have  a  low  opinion  or  contemptuous  dislike  of. 

Fools  despise  wisdom  and  instruction.  Prov.  i.  7. 

Men  naturally  despise  those  who  court  them.  Jowett  (  Thueyd.). 
2.  To  treat  with  contempt ;  disregard  ;  set  at  naught.  Obs. 
Syn.  — Disregard,  slight,  scout,  spurn. —  Despise,  con¬ 
temn,  scorn,  disdain.  To  despise  (see  etym.)  is  to  regard 
as  mean,  petty,  or  contemptible ;  as,  “  He  must  learn,  how¬ 
ever,  to  despise  petty  adversaries.  No  good  sportsman 
pught  to  shoot  at  crow  s  ”  (Scott).  Contemn  is  now  book¬ 
ish  ;  it  applies  to  objects  or  qualities  (rarely  to  persons) 
which  are  deemed  contemptible ;  as, 44 1  contemn  their  low 
images  of  love”  (Steele).  Scorn  is  stronger,  implying 
quick,  indignant,  or  profound  contempt;  as,  ‘‘Vanessa, 
filled  with  just  disdain,  would  still  her  dignity  maintain, 
instructed  from  her  early  years  to  scorn  the  art  of  female 
tears”  (Swift)’,  cf.  44  Voltaire,  with  his  quick  intellectual 
scom  and  ea^er  malice  of  the  brain  ”  (E.  Dowden).  Disdain 
suggests  pride  and  haughtiness  (sometimes  un war  rant- 
able),  or  aversion  to  what  is  base  ;  as, 44  A  great  mind  dis¬ 
dains  to  hold  anything  by  courtesy  ”  (Johnson)  ;  cf. 44  Or 
music  pours  on  mortals  its  beautiful  disdain  ”  (Emerson). 
See  scoff,  ridicule,  contemptible,  contemptuous. 
de  spite'  (de-spit'),  n.  [OF.  despit,  F.  depit,  fr.  L.  despec¬ 
tus  contempt,  fr.  despicere.  See  despise  ;  cf.  spite,  de- 
spect.]  1.  Scorn;  contempt;  malice;  malignity;  spite; 
malicious  anger  ;  contemptuous  hate. 

With  nil  thy  despite  against  the  land  of  Israel.  Ezek.  xxv.  6. 
2.  An  act  of  insult,  malice,  hatred,  or  defiance  ;  contemp¬ 
tuous  defiance  or  injury  ;  a  deed  expressive  of  contempt. 

A  despite  done  against  the  Most  High.  Milton. 
in  despite,  in  defiance  of  another’s  power  or  inclination.  — 
in  d.  of,  in  defiance  of ;  in  spite  of.  44  Seized  my  hand  in 
despite  of  my  efforts  to  the  contrary.”  Irving. 

de  spite'  (de-spit'),  v.  t. ;  de-spit'ed  (-spit'Sd) ;  de-spit'ing 
(-spit'Ing).  [OF.  despitier.  See  despite,  n.)  1.  To  de¬ 

spise  ;  to  treat  with  contempt ;  to  set  at  naught. 

2.  To  vex  ;  annoy  ;  to  offend  contemptuously ;  spite.  Obs. 
despite',  prep.  [See  despite,  7?.]  In  spite  of;  against,  or 
in  defiance  of;  notwithstanding;  as,  despite  his  prejudices. 
Syn.  — See  notwithstanding. 
de  spite'ful  (de-splt'fdol),  a.  [See  despite  ;  cf.  spiteful.] 
Full  of  despite  ;  insulting;  expressing  malice  or  contemp¬ 
tuous  hate  ;  malicious  ;  cruel ;  malignant.  —  de-spite'Iul- 
ly,  adv.  —  de-spite'ful-ness,  n. 

Haters  of  God,  despiteful ,  proud,  boasters.  Rom.  i.  30. 

Pray  for  them  which  despitefxdly  use  you.  Matt.  v.  44. 

Let  us  examine  him  with  despitefulness  and  torture. 

Hook  of  Wisdom  ii.  19. 
dcs-pit'e  OUS  (dSs-pTt'e-Ms),  a.  [For  despitous ;  affected  in 
form  by  E.  piteous.  See  despite.]  Feeling  or  showing 
despite;  contemptuous;  malicious;  angry  to  excess;  cruel; 
pitiless  ;  merciless.  —  des-pit'e-OUB-ly,  adv. 

Spurring  so  hot  with  rage  dispiteous.  Spenser. 
de-spoil'  (de-spoil'),  r.  t. ;  de-spoiled'  (-spoild') ;  de-spoil'- 
ing.  [OF.  despoil lier,  F.  depouiller,  L.  despoliare ,  despo¬ 
liation  ;  de  -|-  spoliare  to  strip,  rob,  spolium  spoil,  booty. 
Cf.  spoil,  despoliation.]  1.  To  strip,  as  of  clothing  ;  to 
divest  or  unclothe.  Obs.  Chaucer. 

2 .  To  strip  of  belongings  ;  to  deprive  for  spoil ;  to  plunder  ; 
rob  ;  pillage  ;  divest ;  — usually  followed  by  of. 

Despoiled  of  innocence,  of  faith,  of  bliss.  Milton. 

3.  To  strip  of  w  orth  or  use  ;  to  spoil.  Obs. 

4  To  carry  off  as  plunder;  to  remove  forcibly.  Obs. 

Syn.  — Strip,  deprive,  rob,  bereave,  rifle, 
de  spoil',  7i.  [OF.  despoil l e.]  1.  Despoiling.  Archaic. 

2 .  Spoil ;  booty.  Obs.  Wolsey. 


-f  Gr.  xvuos  juice.]  Connective 
tissue  of  sponges.  —  d  e  s  m  a- 
chym'a-tous  (-kYm'd-fws),  a. 
des'ma^cyte.  >/.  [desma  -I-  - cyte .] 
Zool.  A  cell  of  the  connective 
tissue  of  a  sponge, 
desmalen.  +  dismay. 
Des-man'thus  (d6&-inttn'th»78)f 
ri.  [NL.  ;  Gr.  84 crp.77  a  bundle  + 
-an thus.)  Rot.  Syn.  of  Acuan. 
Des'mas.  Var.  of  Dismas. 
desmaye.  f  dismay,  [desmid.  I 
des-mid'i-an  (-mYd'Y-dn),  n.  A| 
des  mid  i-ol'o-gy  (-fil'o-jY),  n. 
The  special  study  of  desmids.  — 
des  mid  i-ol'o-gist  (-jfst),  n- 
des-mi'tis (d6s-mi'tls),  n.  [NL.; 
desmo-  -f-  -it is.)  Med.  Inflamma¬ 
tion  of  a  ligament. 

Des-mob'ry-a  (-m5b'rY-a),  n.  pi. 
[NL.  ;  desmo-  -f  Gr.  /3puoi/ 
moss,  lichen.)  Rot.  One  of  the 
two  groups  into  which  ferns 
were  formerly  sometimes  di¬ 
vided.  It  includes  those  in 
which  the  stipe  is  not  articu¬ 
lated  with  the  rootstock,  com¬ 
prising  most  ferns.  Cf.  Eremob- 
kya.  —  des-mob'ry-oid  (-oid),  a. 
Des'mo-dac'ty-li  (d^mO-dttk'- 


tY-11),  n.  pi.  [NL. ;  desmo-  -f  Gr. 

SiKTvAof  finger.]  Zool.  See 
Passeriformes. 

Des-mo'di-um  (difs-mo'dY-um), 
n.  [NL.  ;  desmo-  4-  Gr.  etSos 
form.]  Rot.  Svn.  of  Micibomia. 
des'mo-gen  (cl  5  6'm  A-j  e  n),  ?/. 
[r/esr/io-  -f-  -gen.)  Bot.  Vascular 
meristcmatic  tissue  ;  hence,  des- 
mogen  strand,  a  young  or  un¬ 
differentiated  vascular  bundle, 
des-mog'ra-phy  (d  e  s-m  5  g'r  d- 
fY),  n.  [desmo- 4-  -graphy.)  Anat. 
A  description  of  ligaments, 
des  mo-haem'o-blast.  '»/•  -hem'o- 

blastt  dPsmu-lirin'o-blfist;  -he'- 

mo-bl&st),  n.  [desmo-  4  hiemo- 
4  blast.)  The  mesenchyma. 
Des  Moines'  6e'ries  (dS  moin'). 
[From  Des  Moines,  Iowa.]  GeoL 
The  lower  coal  measures  of  Iowa 
and  adjacent  States. 
Des'mo-my-a'ri-a  (dSs  mu-mT- 
ii'rl-d),  71.  pi.  [NL.  ;  desmo-  4- 
Gr.  Mvs.]  =Hemimyaria. 
des'mon  (d's'mbn),  n.  [S  e  e 
desmo-.]  Chem.  An  immune 
body.  See  side-chain  theory. 
Dea-mon'cus  (dSs-mbij'ktfs),  n. 
[NL.;  desmo-  4  Gr.  oyxos  barb.] 


Rot.  A  genus  of  pinnate-leaved 

palms  found  from  Mexico  to 
Brazil.  They  climb  by  spiny 
leafstalks  hooked  at  the  ends.  * 
des  mo-no-sol'o-gy  (d?s/mn-nij- 
sbl'6-jY),  n.  p/csmo-4  nosology.) 
Med.  Description  of  the  diseases 
of  ligaments. 

des-mop'a-thy  (dgs-mbp'd-thY), 
n.  Any  disease  of  the  ligaments, 
des  mo-pel 'mous  (dSB/inu-p61'- 
mus),  a.  I desmo-  -I-  Gr.  neApa 
sole  of  the  foot.]  Zool.  Having 
the  plantar  tendons  so  united 
that  the  hind  toe  cannot  he  bent 
independently,  as  certain  birds. 
Des  mo-sco'lex  (-sko'ieks),  n. 
[NL.  ;  desmo-  4  Gr.  aKubArj^  a 
worm.]  Zool.  A  genus  of  mi¬ 
nute  marine  worms,  related  to 
the  Nemntoda,  having  a  globu¬ 
lar  head  with  four  movable  seta? 
and  a  ringed  bodv. 
De8-moB'ti-cha((fe8-m5s'tY-kd), 
n.pl.  [NL.  ;  desmo- +  Gr.  (rri- 
Xos  row,  line.]  Zool.  =  Regu- 
laria,  an  order  of  sea  urchins. 
—  des-mos'ti-chous  (-kt/e),  a. 
des'o-lat/er  (d6s'fi-lat/5rj,  des' 
o-^tor  (-la'tSr),  n.  One  that 


desolates  or  lays  waste. 

des'o-la-to-ry  ‘(-lA-td-rY),  a.  [L. 
desolatori  iis.)  =  DESOLATIVE. 
de/8o  na'tion  (de'sci-na'shwn), 
n.  Phon.  Unvoicing. 

II  de  son  tort  (d£  s5n  tfirt  :  F. 
<10  b6n'  ttfx'  )■  [<  )F.  &  F.J  Lit., 
of  his  own  wrong  ;  —  chiefly  in 
executor  de  son  tort  (which  see). 
de/80-phis'ti-cate  (de'sb-fYs'tY- 
kat),i\f.  To  clear  from  sophism 
or  error.  Rare.  —  de'so-phis  ti- 
ca'tion  (-ka'shttn),  n.  Rare. 
desordene.  disordeine. 
Ildd'so^i-en^d'CdazC'ryaN'ta'), 
a.  (F.J  Having  lost  one’s  bear¬ 
ings  ;  confused  ;  embarrnssed. 
De  So'to  formation.  [After  Fer¬ 
nando  I)e  Soto,  Sp.  explorer.] 
Geol.  A  formation  of  theFlor- 
idaPliocene.  See  geology. 
des-ox'a-late  (des-bk'Vi-lat),  n. 
A  salt  or  ester  of  desoxalic  acid, 
des-pach'.  Despatch.  Ref.  Sp. 
de-spair'a-ble,  «.  [L.  despera- 
bilis.)  Desperate.  Obs. 
de-spaird'.  Despaired.  Ref.  Sp. 
de-spaired',  p.  a.  Despairing: 
despaired  of.  Obs.  [spairs.l 
de-spair'er,  n.  One  who  de-| 
des  pan' di,  des  pan 'dee  (daah- 


p&n'd5),  >/■  [Marathi  deqpdn- 

de.)  A  local  hereditary  native 
revenue  officer.  India. 
des-par'ple.  *1*  dispa  rule. 
despatch',  des-patch'er,  etc. 
Vars.  of  dispatch,  etc. 
des-peche',  r.  t.  [OF.  despe- 
chier.)  To  dispatch.  Obs. 
de-spect',  a.  [L.  despectus,  p. 
p.  of  despicere.)  Despised.  Obs. 
de  spect'ant,  a.  [L.  desitectans , 
p.  j»r. ]  Her.  Dejeetant. 
de-spec'tion  (de-spC*k'sh7tn),  n. 
[L.  despectio.]  A  looking  down 
njion:  a  despising.  Obs.  [Obs.  I 
de-speed',  r.  t.  To  send  hastily.  | 
despeir.  4  despair. 
despence.  de  pense  4 dispense. 
des-pend'.  4»ispend.  [  Obs.  I 
des'per-a-cy,  «.  Desperation.! 
des'per  a'do-ism  (dfs'pPr-a'd?!- 
Yz’ni),  71.  See -ism.  [Ob.s.i 

desperance,n.  [OF.]  Despair.! 
des'per-ate,  r.  t.  To  render 
desperute.  Rare. 
des'perd,  des'pert.  Dial.  Eng. 
vars.  of  desperate. 
des^er  view',  n.  [OF.  despor- 
reti.J  An  indigent  man  ;  apoor 
beggar.  Obs.  Oxf.  E.  D. 


des  pi-ca-bil'i-ty  (des'pY-ka- 

bYl'Y-tY),  77.  Despicableness, 
des'pi-ca-bl.  Despicable.  R.  Sp. 
des-ni'cien-cy  (des-pYsh'en-sY), 
n.  [L.  despicientia.)  A  looking 
down  upon;  despection.  06*. 
de-spight',  de-spight'ful,  etc.  + 
despite,  despiteful,  etc. 
de  spise',  n.  [Peril,  fr.  OF.  de- 
spiz,  nom.  of  desjjit,  or  fr.  E. 
despise,  v.]  Despisal.  Obs. 
de-spised'  (df-splzd'),  pret.  tf 
p.  p.  of  despise.  —  de-spi8'ed- 
ness  (-spIz'Pd-ngs),  n.  [7i'«/*e.| 
de-spise'ment.  n.  A  despising.! 
de-spis'er  (d5-splz'?r),  n.  One 
who  despises. 

de-spis'ing  (-Yng),  p.pr.  k  rb.  n. 
of  despise.  —  de-spis'ing-ly, 
adv.  —  de-spis'lng-ness.  n. 
de-spite',  v.  i.  To  show  con¬ 
tempt  or  despite.  Obs. 
des-pi'touB,  a.  [OF.  despitos,  F. 
dfpiteux.  See  despite,  w.]  I)es- 
piteous;  malicious;  cruel.  Obs. 
—  des-pi'tous-ly.  adv.  Obs. 
desplaien.  4  display. 
desplaysaunt-  4  dispi.easant. 
desplese  4  displease. 
de-spoild'.  Despoiled.  Ref.  Sp. 
de-spoil 'er, ri.  One  who  despoils. 


food,  foot ;  out,  oil ;  chair  ;  go  ;  sing,  iijk  ;  then,  thin ;  nature,  verdure  (250) ;  K  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144) ;  boN  ;  yet ;  zli  =  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Guide. 
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de-spoll'ment  (d$-spoil'm2nt),  n.  Despoliation, 
de  epo  Ji-a'tion  (de-spo'lT-a'slwn),  n.  [L.  despoliatio. 
See  despoil.]  A  stripping  or  plundering  ;  spoliation, 
de  spond'  (de-spbnd'),  v.  i. ;  de-spond'ed  ;  de-spond'ing. 
[L.  despondere ,  desponsum ,  to  promise  away,  promise  in 
marriage,  give  up,  to  lose  (courage)  ;  de  -f-  spondere  to 
promise  solemnly.  See  sponsor.]  To  give  up  the  will, 
courage,  or  spirit ;  to  be  much  disheartened  ;  to  lose  al¬ 
most  all  courage ;  to  become  dispirited  or  depressed ;  to 
have  au  unhopeful  spirit. 

I  should  despair,  or  at  least  despond.  Scott. 

Others  .  .  .  despond  at  the  first  difficulty.  Locke. 
de-Spond',  n.  Despondency.  Obs.  Bunyan. 

de  spond'ence  (de-spBn'd&is),  n.  Despondency. 

The  people,  when  once  infected,  lose  their  relish  for  happi¬ 
ness  [and]  saunter  about  with  looks  of  despondence.  Goldsmith. 
de-suond'en-cy  (-d£n-si),  n.  State  of  being  despondent ; 
loss  of  hope  and  cessation  of  effort ;  discouragement ;  de- 
ression  or  dejection  of  the  mind. 

yn.  —  Despondency,  despair,  desperation.  Despond¬ 
ency  implies  disheartenment  or  depression,  due  to  partial 
or  temporary  abandonment  of  hope ;  despair  denotes  ut¬ 
ter  loss  of  hope  ;  desperation,  such  despair  as  impels  to 
violent  or  desperate  action.  See  melancholy,  hopeless. 

Yet  mistrust 

Is  of  such  incapacity,  methinks. 

No  natural  branch  ;  despondency  far  less  ; 

And,  least  of  all,  is  absolute  despair.  Wordsworth. 

Grim-visaged,  comfortless  despair.  Gray. 

Not  a  soul 

But  felt  a  fever  of  the  mad  and  played 

Some  tricks  of  desperation.  Shak. 

d©  spond'ent  (-dent),  a.  [L.  despondent ,  -ent\»  n.  pr.  of 
despondere.']  Marked  by,  or  given  to,  despondc  cy  ;  low- 
spirited  ;  as,  a  despondent  manner  ;  a  despondent  prisoner. 
—  n.  Oue  who  desponds.  —  de-spond'ent-ly ,  adv. 
de-spond'ing,  p.  a.  Despondent.  —  de-spond'ing-ly,  adv. 
des'pot  (dSs'pttt),  n.  [F.  despot  e,  OF.  also  despot ,  LL. 
despotus,  fr.  Gr.  Seoiror-  <;  master,  lord,  the  second  part  of 
which  is  akin  to  7ro<ri9  husband,  and  L.  potens.  See  po¬ 
tent.]  1.  A  title  signifying  “master”  or  “lord,”  for¬ 
merly  applied  to  :  a  The  Byzantine  emperor  and  princes 
of  the  royal  house,  b  Bishops  and  patriarchs  of  the  Greek 
Church,  c  After  the  Turkish  conquest  of  Byzantium,  the 
petty  Christian  rulers  tributary  to  the  Turks. 

2.  An  absolute  ruler;  an  autocrat  ;  now  usually,  one  who 
exercises  absolute  authority  tyrannically,  oppressively,  or 
brutally  ;  a  tyrant. 

des'po-tat  (d5s'p6-t2t),  7i.  [Cf.  F.  despotat.]  The  domin¬ 
ion  of  a  Greek  despot  under  the  Turks.  Oxf.  E.  D. 

des-pot'ic  (dgs-p5t'Tk)  )  a.  [Gr.  S€<tttotlk6<;  :  cf.  F.  despo- 
des  pot'i-cal  (-T-k&l)  (  tique.']  Having  the  character  of, 

or  pertaining  to,  a  aespot ;  possessing  and  abusing  unlim¬ 
ited  power;  evincing  despotism  ;  tyrannical;  arbitrary. 

Sy n.— Autocratic,  despotic,  tyrannical,  tyrannous. 
Autocratic  implies  the  assumption  or  exercise  of  absolute 
power  or  authority  ;  it  is  not  necessarily  a  term  of  oppro¬ 
brium;  as.  “No  one  could  venture  to  dispute  the  com¬ 
mands  of  the  autocratic  old  lady  ”  ( Atlantic  Monthly).  Des¬ 
potic  and  tyrannical  are  stronger  than  autocratic;  des¬ 
potic  implying  the  arbitrary  (frequently  imperious)  exer¬ 
cise,  tyrannical ,  the  abuse  (frequently  through  harshness, 
oppression,  or  severity),  of  absolute  power  or  control ;  as, 
“Moral  qualities  rule  the  world,  but  at  short  distances  the 
senses  are  despotic  ”  ( Emerson ) )  “  The  bodily  eye,  in  every 
stage  of  life  the  most  despotic  of  our  senses  ”  ( Words¬ 
worth)  ;  “  How  could  I  have  borne  to  become  the  slave  of 
her  tyrannical  humors?”  (Mad.  D' Arblay  cf.  “The 
[school]  master,  I  fear,  must  be  something  oi  a  despot  at 
the  risk  of  his  becoming  something  like  a  tyrant  ”  (Scott). 
Tyrannous  is  more  frequently  used  of  things  than  of  per¬ 
sons  ;  as,  “  A  subdued,  unchangeable,  skeptical  smile,  of 
all  expressions  the  most  tyrannous  over  a  susceptible 
mind  ”  ( G.  Eliot).  See  imperative,  masterly,  dictatorial, 

ARROGANT. 

—  des  pot'i-cal-ly,  adv.  —  des-pot'i  cal  ness,  n. 

des'pot  Ism  (d5s'pdt-Tz’m),  n.  [Cf.  F.  despotisme .] 

1.  The  power,  spirit,  or  principles  of  a  despot ;  absolute 

control  over  others;  tyrannical  sway;  tyranny.  “The 
despotism  of  vice.”  Byron. 

2.  A  government  which  is  directed  by  a  despot;  a  despotic 
monarchy  ;  absolutism  ;  autocracy. 

des'pot  ize  (-iz),  v.  i.  To  act  the  despot, 
de-spu'mate  (de-spu'mat ;  dSs'pu-mat ;  277),  v.  t.  ;  de- 
spu'mat-ed  (-mat-Sd) ;  de-spu'mat-ing  (-mat-Tug).  [L.  de- 
spumatus ,  p.  p.  of  despumare  to  skim  ;  de  -f-  spumare  to 
foam,  froth,  spuma  froth,  scum.]  To  skim  ;  to  clarify  by 
removing  scum  or  impurities ;  to  throw  off  like  spume, 
de-spu'mate,  V.  i.  To  throw  off  impurities  in  spume ;  to 
work  off  in  foam  or  scum  ;  to  foam. 

des  pu-ma'tion  (dSs'pti-ma'shwn),  n.  [L.  despumaiio:  cf. 
F.  despumation.]  Act  of  throwing  up  froth  or  scum  ;  sep¬ 
aration  of  the  scum  or  impurities  from  liquids  ;  scum¬ 
ming;  clarification. 

des'qua-mate  (dSs'kwd-mat ;  de-skwa'mat ;  277),  v.  i. ; 
des'qua-mat'ed  (-mat'Sd ;  -mat-Sd);  des'qua-mat'ing 
(-Yng).  [L.  desquamaius,  p.  p.  of  desquamare  to  scale  off ; 
de  -j-  squama  scale.]  Med.  To  peel  off  in  the  form  of 
scales;  to  scale  off,  as  the  skin  in  certain  diseases, 
des  qua-ma'tion  (d  Bs'k  wd-ma'shan) ,  n.  Med.  The  sepa¬ 
ration  or  shedding  of  the  cuticle  or  epidermis  in  the  form 
of  flakes  or  scales ;  exfoliation,  as  of  bones, 
de-squam'a-tive  (de-skwSm'd-ttv),  de-squam'a-to-ry 


(de-skwItm'd-to-rT),  a.  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  attended 
with,  desquamation. 

des  sert'  (dS-zflrt'),  n.  [F.,  fr.  desservir  to  remove  from 
table,  to  clear  the  table ;  des-  (L.  dis-)  -f-  servir  to  serve, 
to  serve  at  table.  See  serve.]  A  service  of  fruits  or 
sweetmeats  at  the  close  of  a  repast,  in  the  United  States 
often  including  or  consisting  of  pastry  or  puddings, 
dessert  spoon.  A  spoon  used  in  eating  dessert ;  a  spoon 
intermediate  in  size  between  a  teaspoon  and  a  tablespoon, 
des  sert'— spoon'lul,  n.;  pi.  -FULS.  As  much  as  a  dessert 
spoon  will  hold,  or  about  two  and  a  half  fluid  drams, 
des'tl-nate  (dSs'tT-nat),  a.  [L.  dest hiatus,  p.  p.  of  desti- 
nare.  See  destine.]  Destined.  Obs.  or  Archaic.  “  Des- 
tinate  to  hell.”  Foxe. 

des'ti  nate  (-nat),  v.  t.  1.  =  destine. 

2.  To  sentence  ;  doom.  Obs. 

des  ti  na'tion  (-na'shwn),  n.  [L.  destmatio  determination  : 
cf.  F.  destination  destination.]  1.  Act  of  destining,  or 
appointing. 

2  Purpose  for  which  anything  is  destined  ;  predetermined 
end,  object,  or  use  ;  ultimate  design. 

3.  The  place  set  for  the  end  of  a  journey,  or  to  which 
something  is  sent ;  place  or  point  aimed  at. 

4.  Scots  Law.  a  The  nomination  of  successors  to  movable 
or  heritable  property  in  a  certain  order  made  by  the  will 
of  a  decedent,  b  The  series  of  heirs  succeeding  to  such 
property  under  the  will  or  by  law. 

des'tlne  (des'tin),  v.  t. ;  des'tined  (-tlnd);  des'tin-ing. 
[F.  destiner,  L.  destinare ;  de  - f-  a  word  akin  to  stare  to 
stand.  See  stand  ;  cf.  obstinate.]  1.  To  fix  or  decree 
beforehand,  as  by  divine  will  or  superhuman  causes ;  to 
predetermine  ;  foreordain  ;  as,  the  earth  is  destined  to  be¬ 
come  a  dead  planet;  — often,  passive ,  in  a  weaker  sense  : 
to  be  fated ;  as,  hopes  not  destined  to  be  realized  ;  they 
were  destined  to  meet  rough  weather  ;  our  destined  way. 

Reserved,  and  destined  to  eternal  woe.  Milton. 

2.  To  determine  or  decide  upon  the  future  condition,  use, 
or  action  of  ;  to  ordain,  appoint,  design,  or  determine  ;  to 
assign  to  or  design  for  a  given  end  or  purpose  ;  as,  he  was 
destined  for  the  military ;  money  which  one  destines  to 
buildahouse;  hours  destined  to  love  making;  specif.,  pas¬ 
sive,  to  be  bound  ;  as,  a  vessel  destined  for  London. 

Sy ii.  — Design,  ordain,  determine,  choose,  intend,  devote, 
consecrate,  doom.  See  allot. 
des'ti-ny  (d8s'ti-iiT),  n. ;  pi.  -nies  (-nTz).  [ME.  destinee , 
destene,  F.  destinSe,  from  < lest iner.  See  destine.]  1.  That 
to  which  any  person  or  thing  is  destined  ;  predetermined 
state  ;  condition  foreordained  by  the  divine  will  or  by  hu¬ 
man  will ;  fate;  lot;  doom. 

No  man  of  woman  born, 

Coward  or  brave,  can  shun  his  destiny.  Bryant. 

2.  The  predetermined  course  of  events  often  conceived  as 
a  resistless  power  or  agency;  fate  ;  the  foreordained  future, 
whether  in  general  or  of  an  individual. 

But  who  can  turn  the  stream  of  destiny  ?  Sjienser. 
Fame  comes  only  when  deserved,  and  then  is  as  inevitable  as 
destiny,  for  it  is  destiny.  Longfellow. 

3.  [cap.]  The  goddess  of  destiny  ;  pi.,  the  three  Fates. 

Marked  by  the  Destinies  to  be  avoided.  Shak. 

Syn.  —  Fortune,  lot.  —  Destiny,  fate,  doom.  Destiny 
stresses  the  idea  of  what  is  irrevocably  predetermined  or 
appointed ;  fate,  of  immutab  oi  ruthless,  often  blind, 
necessity ;  doom,  of  final,  esp.  unhappy  or  calamitous, 
award  or  fate  ;  as,  “  Let  determined  things  to  destiny  hold 
unbewailed  their  way  ”  (Shak.) :  “  shunle^  i  destiny  ”  (id.) ; 
“  fixed  as  fate  ”  (Pope)’,  “  relentless  fate  ”  (Burns)’,  “Gal¬ 
lant  .  .  .  little  heart,  she  had  accepted  the  command  of  that 
supreme  attraction  like  the  call  of  fate ,  and  marched  blind¬ 
fold  on  her  doom  ”  (Stevenson) ;  cf.  to  fulfill  one’s  destiny , 
to  deserve  a  better  fate,  to  seal  one’s  doom  .  See  deadly. 
des'ti  tute  (dSs'tT-tut),  a.  [L.  destitutus,  p.  p.  of  destituere 
to  set  away,  leave  alone,  forsake  ;  de  -}-  statuere  to  set. 
See  statute.]  1.  Abandoned;  forsaken;  forlorn.  Obs. 
2.  Bereft  or  not  in  possession  (of  something  necessary  or  de¬ 
sirable);  deficient;  lacking;  devoid; — usually  followed  by  of. 
In  thee  is  my  trust  ;  leave  not  my  soul  destitute.  Pa.  cxli.  8. 
Totally  destitute  of  all  shadow  of  influence.  Burke. 

3  Not  possessing  the  necessaries  of  life;  in  a  condition 
of  extreme  want ;  without  possessions  or  resources. 

They  wandered  about  in  sheepBkinB  and  goatskins  ;  being  des¬ 
titute,  afflicted,  tormented.  Heb.  xi.  37. 

Syn.  —  See  devoid. 

des'ti-tute,  v.  t.  1.  To  leave  destitute;  to  forsake;  aban¬ 
don.  Obs.  “  Destitute  a  plantation.”  Bacon. 

2.  To  make  destitute  ;  to  cause  to  be  in  want ;  to  deprive  ; 
—  followed  by  of.  Obs. 

Destituted  of  all  honor  and  livings.  Holinshed. 

3.  To  deprive  of  office  ;  depose.  Obs.,  exc.  as  a  Gallicism. 

4.  To  disappoint ;  frustrate  ;  defeat.  Obs. 

When  his  expectation  is  destituted.  Fotherby. 
5-  To  devastate  ;  to  waste.  Rare. 
des'ti-tu'tlon  (-tu'shwn),  n.  [OF.  &  F.,  fr.  L.  destitutio  a 
forsaking.]  1.  Act  of  forsaking  or  abandoning.  Obs. 

2.  A  dismissal  from  office  ;  a  degradation.  Archaic. 

3.  State  of  being  deprived  of  anything  ;  state  of  being  des¬ 
titute  ;  deficiency  ;  lack  ;  extreme  poverty  ;  utter  want ; 
as,  the  inundation  caused  general  destitution. 

Syn.  —  See  poverty. 

des'trer  (dSs'trer),  des'trl-er  (dSs'trT-er ;  dSs-trer'),  n. 
[OF.  destrier,  fr.  L.  dextra  on  the  right  side.  The  squire 
led  his  master’s  horse  beside  him,  on  his  right  hand. 
S1ceat.~\  Awarhorse.  Obs.  or  Archaic.  Chaucer. 


de-Stroy'(de-stroi'),  v.  t.;  de-stroyed'  (-stroid') ;  de-stroy'- 
ing.  [ME.  destroien ,  destmien ,  destrien ,  OF.  destruire ,  F. 
detruire ,  fr.  (assumed)  LL.  deslrugere,  L.  destmere ,  de * 
structum  ;  de  -| -struere  to  pile  up,  build.  See  structure.] 

1.  To  unbuild  ;  to  pull  or  tear  down  ;  to  separate  violently 
into  its  constituent  parts  ;  to  break  up  the  structure  and 
organic  existence  of  ;  to  demolish. 

But  ye  shall  destroy  their  altars,  break  their  images,  and  cut 
down  their  groves.  Ex.  xxxiv.  13. 

2.  To  ruin ;  to  spoil  utterly  ;  to  bring  to  naught;  to  put  an 
end  to  ;  to  annihilate  ;  as,  to  destroy  one’s  love. 

I  will  utterly  pluck  up  and  destroy  that  nation.  Jer.  xii.  17. 

3.  To  put  an  end  to  the  existence  of  ;  to  kill ;  slay. 

If  him  by  force  he  can  destroy,  or,  worse, 

By  some  false  guile  pervert.  Milton. 

4.  To  counteract ;  nullify;  neutralize. 

Syn.  — Destroy,  demolish,  annihilate,  dismantle,  raze. 
Destroy  is  the  most  general  term  ;  as,  to  destroy  a  build¬ 
ing,  a  paper,  a  nest  of  caterpillars,  to  destroy  life,  affection, 
one’s  influence.  That  is  demolished  which  had  possessed 
a  mass  or  structure  ;  that  is  annihilated  which  is  reduced 
(really  or  virtually)  to  nothing,  or  whose  collective  exist¬ 
ence  or  distinctive  form  or  aspect  is  destroyed  ;  as,  to  de¬ 
molish^  building,  a  wall,  an  embankment,  (fig.)  to  deinolish 
an  argument;  to  annihilate  a  fleet,  an  army,  to  annihilate 
space  or  time.  That  is  dismantled  which  is  stripped  of  its 
equipments  or  necessary  appurtenances;  that  is  razed 
which  is  brought  level  with  the  ground  ;  as,  to  dismantle  a 
fortress,  a  ship,  a  room  ;  to  raze  a  city  to  its  foundations; 
“The  fortifications  were  ivized  to  the  ground”  (Gibbon). 
See  exterminate,  ravage,  abolish,  overturn. 
de  stroy'er  (-er),  n.  [Cf.  OF.  destruieor.']  1.  One  who 
destroys,  ruins,  kills,  or  desolates. 

2.  =  TORrEDO-BOAT  DESTROYER. 

de-Stroy'ing,  p.  a.  Destructive, 
destroying  angel,  the  Amanita  reima.  See  Amanita.— D. 
Angels,  the  Danite  Band.  See  Danites,  2. 
de-struct'  (de-strukt'),  v.  t.  [L.  destructus ,  p.  p.  of  de - 
struere.  See  destroy.]  To  destroy.  Obs. 
de-struct'i-ble  (de-struk'tT-b’l),  a.  [L.  destructibilis.'] 
Liable  to  destruction  ;  capable  of  being  destroyed.  —  de- 
struct'l  bill  ty  (  bTl'T-tl),  ?i.  — de  struct!  ble-ness,  n. 
do  Struc'tion  (-shim),  n.  [F.  destruction,  L.  destructio.  See 
destroy.]  1.  Act  of  destroying ;  a  tearing  down ;  a  bring¬ 
ing  to  naught ;  subversion  ;  demolition  ;  ruin  ;  slaying  ; 
ravaging ;  devastation. 

’T  is  safer  to  be  that  which  we  destroy 
Than  by  destruction  dwell  in  doubtful  joy.  Shak. 
Destruction  of  venerable  establishments.  J/allam 

2.  State  of  being  destroyed,  ruined,  slain,  or  devastated. 

This  town  came  to  destruction.  Chaucer. 

3.  A  destroying  agency  ;  a  cause  of  ruin ;  a  destroyer. 

The  destruction  that  wasteth  at  noonday.  Ps.  xci.  6. 
Syn.  —  Overthrow,  desolation,  extirpation,  extinction, 
devastation,  downfall,  extermination,  havoc,  ruin, 
de  Struc'tlon-al  (-51),  a.  Geol.  Of  or  pertaining  to  destruc¬ 
tion  ;  resulting  from  the  action  of  destructive  agencies, 
de-stmc'tion-ist,  n.  1.  One  who  delights  in  destroying 
that  which  is  valuable  ;  one  whose  principles  and  influence 
tend  to  destroy  existing  institutions  ;  a  destructive. 

2.  Theol.  A  believer  in  jmnihilationism  (which  see). 
de-Struc'tlve  (de-sti  uk'tlv),  o.  [L .  destructivvs :  ci.F.de- 
structif .]  1.  Causing  destruction  ;  tending  to  bring  about 

ruin,  death,  or  devastation;  ruinous;  fatal;  productive  of 
serious  evil ;  —  often  with  of  or  to  ;  as,  intemperance  is  de¬ 
structive  of  health;  evil  examples  are  destructive  to  morals. 

Time’s  destructive  power.  Wordsworth. 

2.  Logic.  Retroactively  negating,  as  when  the  denial  of  a 
consequent  invalidates  the  antecedent. 

3.  Designed  or  tending  to  destroy  or  clear  away  (an  estab¬ 
lished  idea,  regime,  etc.);  —  opposed  to  constructive;  as, 
destructive  criticism.  Cf.  radical. 

Syn.  — Mortal,  deadly,  fatal,  ruinous,  malignant,  baleful, 
pernicious,  mischievous. 

destructive  distillation,  the  process  of  decomposing  a  sub¬ 
stance  (as  wood,  coal,  bone)  in  a  closed  vessel  by  means  of 
heat,  and  collecting  the  volatile  products  evolved.  — d. 
sorites,  Logic,  a  process  of  reasoning  which  involves  the 
denial  of  the  first  of  a  series  of  dependent  propositions  as 
a  consequence  of  the  denial  of  the  last ;  a  species  of  reduc- 
tio  ad  absurdum.  Whately. 

de-struc'tive,  n.  One  who  destroys ;  a  nonconstructive 
radical ;  a  destructionist. 

de-stmc'tive-ness,  n.  1.  State  or  quality  of,  or  tendency 
towards,  destroying  or  ruining. 

2.  Phren.  The  faculty  supposed  to  impel  to  acts  of  de¬ 
struction  and  having  a  special  “  bump  ”  or  “  organ.” 
de-struc'tor  (de-struk'ter),  n.  [L.,  fr.  destruere.  See  de¬ 
stroy;  cf.  destroyer.]  1.  A  destroyer.  Rare. 

Fire,  the  destructor  and  the  artificial  death  of  things.  Boyle. 
2.  A  furnace  or  oven  for  the  burning  or  carbonizing  of 
refuse  ;  specif.,  Sewage  Disposal,  a  furnace  (called  in  full 
refuse  destructor)  in  which  the  more  solid  constituents  of 
sewage  are  burnt.  Destructors  are  often  so  constructed 
as  to  utilize  refuse  as  fuel. 

des  u-da'tion  (dgs'u-da'shun ;  de'su-),  n.  [L.  desudatio, 
fr.  desudare  to  sweat  greatly  ;  de  -f-  sudare  to  sweat.]  Med. 
A  sweating  ;  a  profuse  or  morbid  sweating,  often  succeeded 
by  an  eruption  of  6mall  pimples. 

de-suete'  (de-swet'),  a.  [L.  desuetus,  p.  p.  of  desuescere  to 
disuse.]  Disused  ;  out  of  use.  Obs.  &  R. 
des'ue-tude  (d6s'we-tud),  n.  [L.  desueludo,  fr.  desuescere 
to  grow  out  of  use,  disuse  ;  de  -f-  suescere  to  become  used 
or  accustomed  :  cf.  F.  desuetude.  See  custom.]  1.  Cessation 


Des-poi'na  (dPs-poi'nd),  n.  [Gr. 
A€o-7roira.]  1  .it.,  the  mistress  ; 
—  a  name  of  Persephone,  esp.  in 
Orphic  inscriptions,  also  of 
other  goddesses.  [snonds.  I 

de-spond'er,  n.  One  wno  de- 1 
de-spon'sate,  v.  t.  [L.  despon- 
satus,  p.  p.  of  desponsare,  intens. 
of  despondere  to  betroth.  See 
despond.]  To  betroth.  Obs.— 
de^pon  aa'tion,  «.  Obs. 
de-snon/'BO-rie8(  df-spOn'sfs-rlz), 
n.pl.  [Cf.  Sp.  desposorio.)  Be¬ 
trothal  or  betrothal  ceremonies; 
also,  a  writing  formallv  an¬ 
nouncing  a  betrothal.  Obs. 
dea-port'.  +  disport. 
dea-poae',  v.  t.  [OF.  desposer .] 
To  depose.  Obs. 
deB-pot'ic-ly,  adv. of  despotic. 
dcs'pot-iat,  n.  A  supporter  of 
despotism. 

de8/pot-oc'rft-cy(  d s'pdt-Bk'rd  - 
si),  n.  Government  by  a  despot. 
Nonce  Word. 

de-spouse'  (d6-spouz'),r.  t.  [L. 


desponsare.  Cf  espouse.]  To 
betroth  :  to  marry.  Obs. 
de-spread'.  +  dispread. 
despuile.  -f  despoil. 
de-spume'  (df-spQm'),  v.  t.  [Cf. 
F.  uespumer. ]  To  despumate. 
Obs. 

despute.  +  dispute. 
desputeson.  -J*  disputison. 
de-sauam'a-to-ry,  n.  Surg.  An 
obsolete  instrument  for  remov¬ 
ing  lamin®  of  exfoliated  bones, 
desque.  +  desk. 
des-ray'.  deray. 
deBB  (dts),  dass  (das),  n.  [Cf. 
Gael,  dais  a  mow  of  hay  or 
unthreshed  grain,  Ir.dajs  a  Heap, 
pile,  rick,  W.  das  a  heap,  stack.] 
A  layer,  as  of  stones  or  sheaves  ; 
also,  a  heap  or  pile,  or  a  part  cut 
from  it ;  as,  a  dess  of  hay.  Scot. 
3r  Dial.  Eng. 

de88,  r.  t.  Scot.  8f  Dial.  Eng. 

1.  To  arrange  in  a  dess  or  desses. 

2.  To  cut  out  from  a  stack. 

I  dess,  v.  i.  To  work  in  or  mt 


out  laj'ers  from  the  face  of  a 
cliff.  Scot.  Sf  Dial.  Eng. 
dess,  desse,  n.  [See  dais.]  Desk. 
Obs. 

des'sa  (d«?s'd),  n.  [Javanese 
desa,  fr.  Skr.  deqa  place,  coun¬ 
try.]  In  Java,  a  village  com¬ 
munity  ;  —  somewhat  iike  the 
Russian  mir. 

Des'Bau  (des'9  ;  dSs'ft-Q).  Bib. 
desBc.  i*  dais. 
des8ece  -f  decease. 

Desserah  Var.  ot  Dasauaba. 
deaBerve.  +  deserve. 
desses.  ^  disease. 
dea'sia-tine  (d  C  s'y  d-t  e  n),  n. 
Also  desyatin,  deciatine,  etc. 
[Russ,  desyatina ,  prop.,  a 
tenth.]  See  measure. 
desBicative,  dessicator.  Error 
for  desiccative,  desiccator. 
de8'8il  (di's'Tl),  n.  [See  dea- 
sil.]  Brit.  Folklore.  A  charm 
performed  by  running  three 
times  about  tne  object,  follow¬ 
ing  the  course  of  the  sun  and 


sometimes  carrying  fire  in  the 
right  hand. 

des-souB-'  des  cartes'  (d5-soo/ 
ua  kart').  [F.l  Tbe  under  side, 
i.e.,  theface,  of  the  cards;  hence, 
a  secret ;  a  reservation, 
deet.  +  dost,  form  of  do. 
des-tain'.  Var.  of  distain. 
destance.  -f  distance. 
deatanee.  destiny. 
de8teinen.  +  distain. 
dea  tem'per.  ^  distemper. 
de8tempraunce.  ^  distem per- 

ANCE. 

de3tene.  destiny. 
des 'ter,  n.  [OF.  destre.]  The 
right  hand.  Ohs.  [Destiny.  Ohs.  I 
des'tin,  de8'tine,  n.  [F.  aestini] | 
des'ti-na-ble  (dfs'tY-nd-b’l),  a- 
[OF.  flrstinable .]  Determined 
by  destiny  ;  fated.  Obs.  —  des'- 
ti-na-bly,  adv.  Obs.  [  Obs.  I 

des'ti-nal,  a.  Destined;  fated.  | 
des-tinct'.  +  distinct. 
destine,  -f  destiny. 
des  tl-ne'zite  (dgs'tl-na'zlt),  n. 


[After  M.  Destinez.]  Min.  A 
variety  of  diadochite. 
des'ti-nism  (d6s'tT-nTz’m),  n. 
Belief  in  destiny  ;  fatalism. 
Ran  .  —  des 'ti-nist,  n. 
de8'ti-nor,  n.  [L.  destinator, 
through  an  OF.  destineor.)  One 
that  destines.  Obs. 
dea'ti-ny,  v.  t.  To  destine.  Obs. 
de-stit'u-ent  (de-stlt'd-^nt),  a. 
[L.  destituens ,  p.  pr.]  “Deficient; 
wanting.  Obs.  [tute.I 

des'ti-tute-ly,  adv.  of  desti-| 
des'ti-tute-nesB.  n.  See -ness. 

de'sto  (dfs'to),  adv.  [It., 
brisk.]  Music.  Lively;  in  n 
sprightly  manner.  Rare. 
des-toor',  des-tour'  .  Ynrs.  of 
dustoor,  Pars!  high  priest, 
destourbe.  +  disturb. 

||  de'stra  ma'no  (dt-s'tra  ma'- 
no).  [It.]  Music.  The  right 
hand  ;  —  used  as  a  direction  in 
music  for  keyed  instruments. 
Usually  abbr.  to  D.  M. 
destrayt.  +  distrait. 


de-streche',  v.  i.  [Compare 
STRETCH. j  To  stretch  out.  Obs. 
destreinen.  distrain. 
de8treBse.  +  distress. 
destreyne.  •{*  distrain. 
destrie.  +  destroy. 
des'trler.  Var.  of  destrer. 
destrier.  destroyer. 
des-trou'ble.  v.  t.  [OF.  des- 
trouhler. 1  To  distrouble.  Obs. 
de-stroy'a-ble,  a.  See -able. 
de-Btroyd'.  Destroyed.  Ref.  Sp. 
de-stroy'ing-ly,  adv.  oi  de¬ 
stroying. 

de-struc'tiv.  Destructive.  Ref. 
Sp.  [structive.I 

de-struc'tive-ly,  adv.  of  de-| 
de-struc  'to-ry ,  a.Sfn.  Destruc¬ 
tive.  Obs.  Oxf.  E.  D. 

destrue.  deatruie.  +  destroy. 
desturben.  disturb. 
desturble.  +  disturble. 
de/8u-cra'tion(de/sfl-kra'Bhwn), 
n.  [de- +  F.  sucre  sugar.]  Act 
or  process  of  depriving  of  sugar, 
de-au' da- to-ry  (d?-su'dd-tf»-rT), 


ale,  senate,  cilre,  am,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofa  ,  eve,  event,  6nd,  recent,  maker;  Ice,  Ill;  old,  6bey,  orb,  5dd,  s8ft,  connect ;  use,  unite,  urn,  fip,  circus,  menii  : 

T  Foreign  Word.  t*  Obsolete  Variant  of.  -f  combined  with.  =  equals. 
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ofuse;  discontinuance  of  practice,  custom,  or  fashion.  Obs. 
2.  State  of  that  the  use  or  practice  of  which  has  been  discon¬ 
tinued  ;  state  of  disuse.  In  Civil  law  desuetude  is  applied 
esp.  to  the  derogation  of  a  law  by  a  contrary  custom.  In 
Scots  law  such  derogation  may  occur,  at  least  in  the  case 
of  an  act  of  the  Scots  Parliament. 

de  SUl'phur  ize  (de-sul'fur-iz-),  v.  t.;  -izEd  (-izd) ;  -iz'ing 
(-iz'Ing).  To  deprive  of,  or  free  from,  sulphur.  —  de-sul  - 
phur  i-za'tion  (-T-za'shfin ;  -i-za'shun),  n.  —  de-sul'- 
phur-lz  er  (-iz'er),  n. 

de-sul'tor  (de-sul'tdr),  n. ;  pi.  E.  -tors  (-tiJrz),  L.  -tores 
(dgs'ul-to'rez).  [L.  See  desultory.]  A  rider  trained  to  leap 
from  one  horse  to  another,  as  in  the  Circensian  games, 
des'ul-to-ry  (dSs'Sl-to-rY),  a.  [L.  demltorius,  fr.  desultor 
a  leaper,  fr.  desilire,  desullum,  to  leap  down  ;  de  +  ml  ire 
to  leap.  See  saltation.]  1.  Leaping  or  skipping  about ; 
wavering ;  unsteady.  Obs. 

I  shot  at  it  [a  bird],  but  it  was  bo  desultory  that  I  missed  my 
aira-  .  Gilbert  White. 

2.  Jumping,  or  passing,  from  one  thing  or  subject  to  an¬ 
other,  without  order  or  rational  connection  ;  without  log¬ 
ical  sequence  ;  disconnected  ;  unmethodical ;  aimless  ; 
scrappy  ;  as,  desultory  minds  ;  desultory  reading. 

3.  Out  of  course ;  by  the  way  ;  as  a  digression  ;  not  con¬ 
nected  with  the  subject ;  as,  a  desultory  remark. 

Syn.  — Rambling,  roving,  unmethodical,  discursive,  in¬ 
constant,  unsettled,  slight,  hasty,  loose.  See  cursory. 
de'syn-on'y-znize  (de'sTn-bn'T-miz),  v.  t.;  -MIZED  (-mlzd) ; 
-mining  (-miz'ing).  To  deprive  of  synonymous  character  ; 
to  differentiate  in  use  ; —  applied  to  words  which  have  been 
employed  as  synonyms. —de  syn  on  y-ml-za'tion  (-rnT- 
za'shim ;  -ml-za'slmn),  n. 

detach'  (de-t5ch'),  v.  t.  ;  de-tached' (-tXcht') ;  de-tach'ing. 
[F.  detacher ,  OF.  destachier  (cf.  It.  distaccare ,  staccare) ; 
de-  (L.  dis -)  -f-  the  root  found  also  in  E.  attach.  See  attach; 
cf.  staccato.]  1.  To  part ;  to  separate  or  disunite  ;  to 
disengage  ;  —  the  opposite  of  attach  ;  as,  to  detach  coats 
from  a  bulbous  root ;  to  detach  a  man  from  a  party. 

2.  To  separate  for  a  special  object  or  use  ;  — used  esp.  in 
military  language  ;  as,  to  detach  a  ship  from  a  fleet. 

Syn.  —  Separate,  disunite,  disengage,  sever,  disjoin ;  with¬ 
draw’,  draw  off. 

de-tach',  v.  i.  To  become  detached  ;  to  disemrage. 
de  tached'  (de-t£cht'),/?.  a.  Separate  ;  cons.  ;  of  one  or 
more  separated  parts ;  unconnected,  or  imperfectly  con¬ 
nected ;  as,  detached  parcels.  “Extensive  and  detached 
empire.”  Burke. 

detached  escapement.  Horol.  See  escapement,  3.  —  d.  scarp, 
Fort .,  a  wall  constructed  in  the  ditch  of  a  fortress,  sepa¬ 
rated  from  the  embankment  of  the  parapet  by  a  path,  to 
serve  as  an  obstacle.  — d.  works,  Fort.,  defensive  works  at 
such  a  distance  from  the  body  of  a  fortress  or  intrenched 
camp  as  to  receive  little  or  no  support  from  its  fire. 

—  de-tach'ed-ly  (de-t5ch'Sd-lT),  adv.  —  de-tached'ness 
(de-tScht'nSs  ;  de-tSch'gd-nSs),  n. 

de-tach'ment  (de-t5ch'ment),  7i.  [F.  delachement.]  1.  Act 
of  detaching,  or  state  of  being  detached. 

2.  That  which  is  detached  ;  esp.,  a  body  of  troops  or 
part  of  a  fleet  sent  from  the  main  body  on  special  service. 

3.  Aloofness  from  surroundings,  circumstances,  or  associa¬ 
tion;  dissociation;  specif.,  separation  from  worldly  things. 

The  detachment  of  the  United  States  from  the  affairs  of  the 
Old  World.  James  Iiryce. 

A  most  heroic  faith  and  the  detachment  of  a  6aint.  J.  H.  Newman. 
de-tail'  (de-tal';  de'tal ;  277),  n.  [F.  detail ,  fr.  detailler  to  cut 
in  pieces,  tell  in  detail;  de-  (L.  de)  -}-  tailler  to  cut.  See 
tailor.]  1.  A  minute  portion  ;  one  of  the  small  or  sub¬ 
ordinate  parts  of  a  whole  ;  a  particular  ;  an  item  ;  —  chiefly 
in  the  pi.;  as,  the  details  of  a  scheme  or  a  transaction. 

The  details  of  the  campaign  in  Italy.  Motley. 

2.  A  narrative  which  relates  minute  points;  an  account 
which  dwells  on  particulars.  Now  Rare. 

3.  Mil.  a  The  written  list  of  services  and  exercises  for 
the  day  either  for  the  entire  command  or  any  portion  ; 
also,  the  distribution  of  the  daily  orders  to  the  officers. 
Rare  in  U.  S.  b  Selection  for  a  particular  service  of  a  per¬ 
son  or  a  body  of  men  ;  hence,  the  person  or  body  selected. 

4.  Arch.  &  Mach,  a  A  minor  part,  as,  in  a  building,  the 
cornice,  caps  of  the  buttresses,  capitals  of  the  columns,  etc., 
or  (called  larger  details)  a  porch,  a  gable  with  its  windows, 
a  pavilion,  or  an  attached  towrer.  b  A  detail  drawing. 

In  detail,  in  subdivisions ;  part  by  part ;  item  by  item  ; 
circumstantially  ;  with  particularity, 
de  tail'  (de-tal'),  v.  t. ;  de-tailed'  (-tald') ;  de-tail'ing. 
[Cf.  F.  detailler  to  cut  up  in  pieces,  tell  in  detail.  See 
detail,  n.]  1.  To  relate  in  particulars  ;  to  particularize  ; 

to  report  minutely  and  distinctly ;  to  enumerate ;  to  specify ; 
as,  he  detailed  all  the  facts  in  due  order. 

2.  Chiefly  Mil.  To  tell  off  or  appoint  for  a  particular 
service,  as  an  officer,  a  troop,  or  a  squadron, 
detail  drawing.  Arch.  &  Mech.  A  separate  drawing  of 
a  small  part  of  a  machine,  structure,  etc.,  usually  dimen¬ 
sioned  and  drawn  to  scale  for  use  as  a  working  drawing, 
de  tailed'  (de-tald'),  p.  a.  Circumstantially  related  or  de¬ 
picted  ;  full  of  details  ;  minute  ;  particular.  —  de-tail'ed- 
iy,  adv.  —  de-tall'ed-ness,  n. 
detailed  drawing.  =  detail  drawing. 
de  tain'  (de-tan'),  v.  t.  ;  de-tained'  (-tand') ;  de-tain'ing. 
[F.  delenir ,  L.  detinere ,  detention;  de  -|-  tenere  to  hold. 
See  tenable.]  1.  To  hold  or  keep  as  in  custody.  Obs. 

2.  To  keep  back  ;  to  withhold,  as  that  which  is  due. 

Detain  not  the  wages  of  the  hireling.  Jer.  Taylor. 

3.  To  restrain  from  proceeding  ;  to  stay  or  stop  ;  to  delay  ; 
as,  we  were  detained  by  an  accident. 

4.  To  keep ;  to  retain  (in  possession,  place,  condition,  etc.); 
as,  they  were  detained  in  ignorance.  Obs.  or  R. 

Syn.  —  Withhold,  retain  ;  stop,  stay,  arrest,  check,  re¬ 
tard,  hinder.  See  delay,  keep. 
de-tain'er  (-er),  v.  One  who  detains, 
de  tain'er,  n.  [OF.  inf.  detenir  used  as  a  n.,  prob.  through 
an  AF.  form  delener.  See  detain.]  Law.  a  A  keeping 


n.  [L.  desudare  to  sweat  great¬ 
ly.]  A  bagnio,  or  hot  bath.  Ohs. 
||  desue-tu'do  (d.'s'wf-tii'do), 
n.  [L.]  Desuetude.  [rize.l 
de-sul'phur,  r.  t.  Todesulphu-! 
de  sul'phu-rate  (d£-sfil'fft-rat), 
v.  t.  To  desulphurize.  —  de- 
buI  phu  ra'tion  (-ra'shun),  n. 
de-sul'phu-ret,  v.  t.  To  deprive 
of  sulphur  or  sulphide, 
des'ul-to-ri-ly  (dCs'ttl-tn-rT-lT), 
adv.  of  desultory.  See -ly. 
cUs'ul-to-ri-ness,  n.  See -ness. 
des'ul-to'ri  oub  (-td'rT-us),  a. 
Desultory.  Rare. 


de-sume',  r.  t.  [L.  desumere ; 

de  -f  sumere  to  take.]  To  select  ; 
to  borrow  :  to  derive.  Obs.  — 

de-sump'tion,  n.  Obs. 

de'sunt  ce'te-ra  (de'sunt  set  - 
?r -a).  =  cetera  desunt. 
des'ya-tin.  Var.  of  dessiatine. 
See  MEASURE. 

defc.  Var.  of  debt.  Obs.  or 
Ref.  Sn.  [given), 

det  Ahbr.  Detur  (L„  let  it  l>e| 
de-tach 'able.  a.  See  -able. — 

de-tach/a-bil'i-ty.  de-tach'a-ble- 
ness,  n.  —  de-tach 'a-bly,  adv. 
de-tacht'.  Detached.  Ref.  Sp. 


in  one’s  possession ;  specif.,  detention  of  what  is  another’s, 
even  though  the  original  taking  may  liave  been  lawful. 
Unlawful  forcible  detainer  is  indictable  at  common  law. 
b  A  writ  authorizing  the  keeper  of  a  prison  to  continue  to 
keep  a  person  in  custody. 

de  tect'  (de-t8kt'),  v.  t.  ;  de-tect'ed  ;  de-tect'ing.  [L. 
detectus ,  p.  p.  of  detegere  to  uncover,  detect ;  de  -f-  tegere 
to  cover.  See  tegument.]  1.  To  uncover;  to  lay  bare  ; 
to  reveal ;  show.  Obs. 

Sham’st  thou  not  .  .  . 

To  let  thy  tongue  detect  thy  base-born  heart  ?  Shak. 

2.  To  inform  against ;  to  accuse  ;  to  expose.  Obs. 

Hast  thou  not  detected  me  to  that  faithless  Mirabell  ?  Congreve. 

3.  To  discover  the  existence,  presence,  or  fact  of  (some¬ 
thing  hidden  or  obscure) ;  as,  to  detect  an  odor  ;  to  detect 
a  crime  ;  to  detect  insincerity. 

4.  To  discover  the  identity,  whereabouts,  character,  or 
actions  of  (a  person  or  animal) ;  as,  to  detect  a  murderer  ; 
to  detect  a  dog  in  chasing  sheep  ;  to  detect  a  hypocrite. 
Syn.  —  Discover,  find  out;  lay  bare,  expose. 

de-tect'a-ble  (de-tSk'ta-b’l)  )  a.  Capable  of  being  detected 
de-tect'i-ble  (de-tSk'ti-b’l)  (  or  found  out ;  as,  parties  not 
detectable.  “  Errors  delectible  at  a  glance.”  Latham. — 
de-tecUa-bil'i  ty  (-td-bTl'T-tl),  n.  —  de-tect'a-bly,  adv. 
de-tec'Uon  (de-tSk'slmn),  n.  [L.  detectio  an  uncovering, 
revealing.]  1.  A  laying  open  of  what  was  concealed  ;  ex¬ 
posure  ;  revelation  ;  accusation.  Obs. 

2.  Act  of  detecting;  the  laying  open  what  was  concealed 
or  hidden,  or  that  which  tends  to  elude  observation  ;  dis¬ 
covery  ;  the  state  of  being  discovered  or  detected  ;  as,  the 
detection  of  a  thief  ;  the  detection  of  fraud. 

Such  secrets  of  guilt  are  never  safe  from  detection.  D.  Webster. 
de-tec'tive  (-ttv),  a.  1.  Fitted  for,  serving  towards,  or 
employed  for,  detection. 

2.  Relating  to,  or  characteristic  of,  detectives  or  detection, 
de-tec'tive,  n.  One  whose  occupation  it  is  to  detect  con¬ 
cealed  matters,  esp.  crimes  and  criminals, 
de-tec'tor  (-ter),  n.  [L.,  a  revealer.]  One  that  detects  ; 
a  detecter.  Specif.  :  a  An  arrangement  in  a  lock  to  frus¬ 
trate  and  indicate  any  tampering,  b  An  indicator  show¬ 
ing  the  depth  of  the  water  in  a  boiler,  c  An  instrument 
for  detecting  the  presence  of  torpedoes,  d  Elec.  A  galva¬ 
nometer,  usually  portable,  for  indicating  the  direction  of  a 
current,  c  Elec.  Any  of  various  devices  for  detecting  the 
presence  of  electric  waves.  Cf.  anticoheuer,  coherer. 
detector  bar.  Railroads.  A  bar,  connected  with  a  switch, 
longer  than  the  distance  between  any  two  consecutive 
wheels  of  a  train  (45  to  50  feet),  laid  inside  a  rail  and  oper¬ 
ated  by  the  wheels  so  that  the  switch  cannot  be  thrown 
until  all  the  train  has  passed  over  the  bar  and  beyond  the 
switch. 

de  tent'  (de-tSnt'),  n.  [F.  detente ,  fr.  detendre  to  unbend, 
relax  ;  de-  (L.  dis-)  -f-  tendre  to  stretch,  L.  tendere.  See 
distend.]  Mech.  That  which  locks  or  unlocks  a  move¬ 
ment  ;  a  catch,  pawl,  dog,  click,  or  fence  ;  esp.,  in  a  clock 
or  a  watch,  the  catch  which  locks  and  unlocks  the  wheel- 
work  in  striking. 

de-ten'tion  (de-tSn'shwn),  n.  [L.  detentio:  cf.  F.  deten¬ 
tion.  See  detain.]  1.  Act  of  detaining,  or  keeping  back  ; 
a  withholding. 

2.  State  of  being  detained  (stopped  or  hindered)  ;  delay 
from  necessity. 

3.  Confinement;  restraint;  custody. 

The  archduke  Philip  .  .  .  found  himself  in  a  sort  of  honor¬ 
able  detention  ut  Henry’s  court.  Hallam. 

4.  A  mere  keeping  in  one’s  physical  possession  or  control ; 
mere  retention  or  occupation  of  anything.  Obs.  or  R ., 
except  as  used  of  that  Roman  law  possession  which  was 
not  protected  by  interdicts. 

Mere  detention ,  or  “  naturalis  posBessio,’’  exists  [in  Roman  law] 
when  the  intention  to  dispose  of  the  object  is  limited  by  a  distinct 
recognition  of  the  outstanding  right  of  another.  T.  B.  Holland. 
de-ten'tive  (-ttv),  a.  Detaining  ;  holding, 
de-ter'  (de-tfir'),  v.  t. ;  de-terred'  (-tfird')  ;  de-ter'ring. 
[L.  deterrere  ;  de  -f-  terrere  to  frighten,  terrify.  See  ter¬ 
ror.]  To  turn  aside,  restrain,  or  discourage  through  fear  ; 
hence,  to  hinder  or  prevent  from  action  by  fear  of  conse¬ 
quences,  or  difficulty,  risk,  unpleasantness,  etc.  Addison. 

Potent  enemies  tempt  and  deter  us  from  our  duty.  Tillotson. 
de-terge'  (de-tfirj'J,  v.  t.  ;  de-terged'  (-tfirjd')  ;  de-terg'- 
ing  (-tfir'jTng).  [L.  deterqere ,  delersion  ;  de  -{-  tergere  to 
rub  or  wipe  off :  cf.  F.  deterger.]  To  cleanse  ;  to  purge 
away,  as  foul  matter  from  the  body,  or  from  an  ulcer, 
de-ter'gen-cy  (-tQr'jen-sT),  n.  A  cleansing  quality  or  power, 
de-ter'gent  (-jent),  a.  [L.  detergens ,  - entis ,  p.  pr.  of  deter- 
gere :  cf.  F.  detergent.']  Cleansing;  purging.  —  7i.  A 
substance  which  cleanses  the  skin,  as  water  or  soap  ;  a 
medicine  to  cleanse  wounds,  ulcers,  etc. 
de-te'ri-o-rate  (de-te'rT-o-rat),  v.  t.  ;  de-te'ri-o-rat'ed 
•  (-raUSd) ;  de-te'ri-o-rat'ing  (-rat'Tng).  [L.  deterioratus , 
p.  p.  of  deteriorare  to  deteriorate,  fr.  deterior  worse,  a 
comparative  fr.  de  down,  away.]  To  make  worse  ;  to  make 
inferior  in  quality  or  value  ;  to  impair  ;  as,  to  deteriorate 
the  mind.  Whately. 

Habits  which  subsequently  deteriorated  him.  A.  Forbes. 
de-te'ri-O-rate,  v.  i.  To  grow  worse ;  to  become  impaired 
in  quality  ;  to  degenerate. 

Under  such  conditions,  the  mind  rapidly  deteriorates. 

Goldsmith. 

de-te'ri-O-ra'tion  (-ra'sh?m),  n.  [LL.  deterior atio :  cf.  F. 
deterioration.]  Act  or  process  of  deteriorating,  or  state  of 
having  deteriorated. 

Syn.  —  Degradation,  debasement,  declension,  decline, 
perversion,  decay.  —  Deterioration,  degeneration,  deca¬ 
dence  agree  in  the  idea  of  becoming  worse.  Deteriora¬ 
tion  implies  impairment  of  quality,  character,  or  value  ; 
aSj  deterioration  of  memory,  of  style,  of  national  con¬ 
science,  of  the  purchasing  value  of  money.  Degenera¬ 
tion  suggests  declension  from  a  higher  to  a  lower  type  or 
kind  ;  as,  i degeneration  of  an  organ,  of  a  race,  degeneration 
in  art.  Decadence  implies  a  falling  away  from  a  state  or 
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condition  of  excellence  ;  as,  the  decadence  of  a  nation,  or 
a  language,  of  literature  or  art.  Degeneration  and  deca¬ 
dence,  with  their  respective  adjectives,  have  gained  large 
vogue  as  pseudo-scientific  designations  for  certain  fin  de 
siecle  tendencies  in  literature  and  art.  See  corrupt,  abase. 

Where  one  man  advances,  hundreds  retrograde  ;  and  the  bal¬ 
ance  is  always  in  favor  of  universal  deterioration.  T.  L.  Peacock. 

I  suspect  ne  [I'horeau]  loved  books  and  nature  as  well  and 
near  as  warmly  as  he  loved  his  fellow  creatures,  —  a  melancholy, 
lean  degeneration  of  the  human  character.  Stevenson. 

But  it  is  now  thought,  even  by  the  English  themselves,  that  the 
race  of  their  poets  is  extinct.  Every  day  produces  some  pathetic 
exclamation  upon  the  decadence  ol  taste  and  genius.  Goldsmith. 
de  te'ri-o-ra  tlve  (de-te'rT-6-ra-tiv),  a.  Tending  to  dete¬ 
riorate  ;  deteriorating. 

de-te  ri-or'i-ty  (-5r'T-tT),  n.  [L.  deterior  worse.  See  de¬ 
teriorate.]  Worse  state  or  quality  ;  inferiority.  “The 
deteriority  of  the  diet.”  Rare.  Ray. 

de-ter'ment  (de-tQr'm?nt),  n.  [From  deter.]  Act  of  de¬ 
terring  ;  also,  that  which  deters. 

de  ter'ml  na  ble  (de-tfir'iuT-nd-b’l),  a.  [L.  delermhiabilis 
finite  :  cf.  F.  ditei'minable.  See  determine,  v.  /.]  1.  De¬ 
termined  ;  definite  ;  fixed.  Obs. 

2.  Capable  of  being  determined,  definitely  ascertained, 
decided  upon,  or  ended. 

3.  Liable  to  be  terminated  ;  terminable  ;  as,  a  determinable 
fee  is  one  so  qualified  that  it  terminates  upon  the  happening 
of  a  contingency  or  failure  of  a  qualification. 

—  de-tei^mi-na  bil'i-ty  (-mT-nd-bTl'Y-tT),  de-ter'ml  na- 
ble  ness,  n.  —  de  ter'ml  na  bly,  adv. 

de-ter'mi-nant  (-nant),  a.  [L.  determinans ,  p.  pr.  of  de- 
terminare.]  Serving  to  determine  ;  determinative, 
de-ter'mi-nant,  n.  1.  That  which  serves  to  determine ;  a 
conditioning  or  defining  element  or  word. 

2.  Math.  The  sum  of  all  possible  ( )  products  of  712  sym¬ 
bols,  conventionally  arranged  in  a  square  block  of  71  col¬ 
umns  and  n  rows,  formed  by  taking  one  and  only  one  sym¬ 
bol  from  each  column  and  each  row,  and  marked  -|-  or  — 
according  as  the  number  of  derangements  in  the  order 
of  the  columns  (or  rows)  is  even  or  odd,  the  order  of  the 
rows  (or  columns)  being  held  fixed  and  natural.  Thus 

1  is  a  determinant  of  3d  order  or  degree,  and  ex¬ 
panded  is  a1b1c3  —  4“  g2^3ci  —  fl,2^lr3  + 

a3b iC2  —  a352Cj.  The  symbols  are  called  constil- 
vents)  the  products  elements ,  the  oblique  line  of  leading 
constituents  from  the  left  uppermost  to  the  right  lower¬ 
most  is  the  principal  diagonal ;  the  diagonal  through  the 
other  two  corners  is  secondary  ;  the  number  of  the  rows  (or 
columns)  gives  the  order  or  degree  of  the  determinant.  De¬ 
terminants  were  discovered  by  Leibnitz  (1693),  rediscov¬ 
ered  by  Cramer  (1750),  named  in  a  narrower  sense  of  quad¬ 
ratic  forms  by  Gauss  (1801),  renamed  “determinants’’  by 
Cauchy  (1813),  powerfully  employed  by  Jacobi  (1823)  ana 
his  successors. 

3.  Logic.  A  mark  or  attribute,  attached  to  the  subject  or 

predicate,  narrowing  the  extent  of  both,  but  rendering 
them  more  definite  and  precise.  Abp.  Thomson. 

4.  Biol.  In  Weismann’s  theory  of  heredity,  one  of  the  hy¬ 
pothetical,  ultramicroscopical  units  composed  of  an  aggre¬ 
gation  of  biophores,  distributed  to  different  parts  of  the 
organism  during  development,  and  determining  the  differ¬ 
entiation  of  individual  cells  or  independently  variable 
groups  of  cells.  See  id,  biophore. 

5.  A  bachelor  of  arts  who  determines.  See  determine,  v.  i., 
3.  Eng.  Univ. 

determinant  of  a  linear  substitution  or  transformation,  Math.% 
one  whose  constituents  are  the  coefficients  taken  in  order 
from  the  equations  of  transformation.  —  d.  of  infinite  order, 
Alalh.,  the  determinant  resulting  from  bordering  any  cen¬ 
tral  constituent  as  Coo  with  ni  rows  above  and  in'  below, 
and  also  with  n  columns  on  the  right  and  n>  on  the  left, 
and  then  letting  m,  mf  n ,  rd  each  increase  without  limit, 
while  always  m  -f  m'  =  n  +  rd. 
de-ter'mi-nate  (-nat),  a.  [L.  determinatus ,  p.  p.  of  deter - 
minare.  See  1  etermine.]  1.  Having  defined  limits ;  not 
uncertain  or  arbitrary  ;  fixed,  as  by  a  rule  or  by  some  spe¬ 
cific  and  more  or  less  constant  cause  ;  established ;  defi¬ 
nite  ;  as,  determinate  vacations  in  animals  or  plants;  — 
opposed  to  vague,  indefinite,  unfixed,  fortuitous,  etc. 

Quantity  of  words  and  a  determinate  number  of  feet.  Dryden. 

2.  Conclusive;  decisive;  positive. 

The  determinate  counsel  and  foreknowledge  of  God.  Acts  ii.  23. 

3.  Determined  or  resolved  upon  ;  decided. 

My  determinate  voyage.  Shak. 

4.  Of  determined  purpose  ;  resolute  ;  resolved. 

More  determinate  to  do  than  skillful  how  to  do.  Sir  P.  Sidney. 
determinate  equation,  Math.,  one  of  a  set  of  as  many  equa¬ 
tions  as  there  are  unknowns  involved.  —  d.  evolution,  Biol.t 
orthogenetic  evolution.  — d.  growth.  Bot.  a  Growth  char¬ 
acterized  by  determinate  inflorescence,  b  Growth  which 
proceeds  only  during  the  first  part  of  the  vegetative  sea¬ 
son  or  period  and  then  ceases,  as  in  the  shoots  of  many 
trees.  —  d.  inflorescence,  Bot.,  a  form  of  inflorescence  in 
which  the  primary,  as  well  as  each  secondaryxaxis  is  ter¬ 
minated  by  a  flower.  As  the  cyme  (see  cyme)  is  the  prin¬ 
cipal  type,  it  is  often  called  cymose  inflorescence,  and  on 
account  01  the  direction  of  development  (from  center  to 
circumference)  it  is  also  known  as  centrifugal  inflorescence. 

—  d.  problem,  Math.,  a  problem  that  admits  of  only  a  lim¬ 
ited  number  of  solutions.  —  d.  quantities,  d.  equations.  Math ., 
those  that  are  finite  in  the  number  of  values  or  solutions, 
that  is,  in  which  the  conditions  of  the  problem  or  equation 
determine  that  number  as  finite.  — d.  variation,  Biol.,  or¬ 
thogenetic  variation. 

de-ter'ml-nate  (de-tfir'mT-nat),  v.  t.  To  determine.  Obs. 
de-te^ml-na'tion  (-na'shMn),  n.  [L.  determinatio  bounda¬ 
ry,  end  :  cf.  F.  determination.]  1.  A  bringing  or  coming 
to  an  end ;  termination  ;  limit.  Archaic. 

A  speedy  determination  of  that  war.  Ludlow. 
2.  State  of  decision  ;  a  judicial  decision,  settling  and  end¬ 
ing  a  controversy  ;  a  conclusion. 

3-  A  discussion  ;  the  resolving  of  a  question  by  argument 
or  reasoning;  specif.,  in  English  universities,  a  disputa¬ 
tion  formerly  held  by  those  just  made  bachelor  of  arts  as 
a  condition  to  proceeding  towards  the  master’s  degree. 


de-taild'.  Detailed.  Ref.  Sp. 
de-tail'er,  n.  One  who  details, 
de-tail'ism  (dS-tal'Iz’m),  n.  See 

-ISM. 

de-tain',  n.  Detention.  Obs. 
de-tain'al,  n.  A  detaining.  R. 
de-taind'.  Detained.  Ref.  Sp. 
de-tain'der.  Law.  +  detainer. 
de-tain'ment.  n.  [Cf.  OF.  de- 
tenement.]  Detention.  Rare. 
detane.  detany.  +  dittany. 
de-tant'.  Var.  of  detent. 
de-tar'tar-iz  er  (de-tar'tdr-Iz7- 
8 r ) ,  n.  [See  de-  ;  tabtarizk.] 
An  apparatus  for  purifying, 


softening,  and  filtering  feed 
water  for  boilers. 
de-tas'8el,  v.  t.  To  deprive  of 
tassels  ;  —  said  of  Indian  corn, 
de-taste',  v.  t.  To  distaste.  Obs. 
detbound,  detbund,  a.  In  duty 
bound  ;  obliged  ;  also,  due  ; 
bounden.  Obs. 

de  tect',  a.  [L.  detectus ,  p.  p.] 
Detected  :  exposed.  Obs. 
de-tect'er,  n.  A  detector, 
de-tec'tiv.  Detective.  Ref.  Sp. 
||  de  te  fa'bu-la  nar-ra'tur  (filb'- 
n-ld).  [L.]  The  story  is  told 
of  you.  See  mutato  nomine, 


etc.  Horace  ( Satires ,  I.  i.  69). 

deteigne.  d*  detain. 
de  tem'po-rized,  j>.  a.  Disso¬ 
ciated  or  detached  from  (one’s 
own)  time.  Nonce  Word. 
de-ten 'ant,  v.  t.  See  de-,  4. 
de-ten'e-brate,  v.  t.  [L.  de  -f 
tenebrare  to  make  darkj  To 
remove  darkness  from.  Obs. 

||  te  nu'  (da/t’-nii'),  71.  masc., 
|  dd  te-nue'  (-nii'),  n.Jem.  [F.] 
A  detained  person  ;  prisoner, 
de-ter'gi-ble  (dS-tQr'jl-b’l),  a. 
See -able.  [ed.  Obs.  I 

de-te'ri-o-rate,  a.  Deteriorat-| 


de-te'ri-o-ra'tion-ist,  n.  A  per¬ 
son  who  holds  that  the  world  is 
deteriorating. 

de-term'.  Obs.  or  dial,  equiv. 
of  determine. 

de-ter'min.  de-ter'mi-na-bl.  De¬ 
termine:  determinable.  R.  Sp. 
de-ter 'mi-na-cy  (df-tfir'mT-na- 
sY),  n.  Determinateness.  Rare. 
de-tei^mi-nan'tol  (-n&n'tdl),  a. 
Math.  Relating  to,  consisting  of, 
or  expressed  in,  determinants, 
de-ter'mi-nate-ly,  adv.  of  de¬ 
terminate.  See -ly.  [-ness.  I 
d e-t  e  r'm  i-n  a  t  e-n  e  s  s.  n.  See ! 


food,  fo'ot ;  out,  oil;  chair  ;  go  ;  sing,  ii)k  ;  ♦ben,  thin;  nature,  verdure  (250) ;  K  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144) ;  boN  ;  yet ;  zh_z  in  azure. 
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4.  A  delimitation ;  a  determining  of  bounds  ;  a  fixing  of 
the  extent,  position,  or  character  of  anything  ;  a  classifica¬ 
tion  ;  specif.,  the  referring  of  minerals,  plants,  or  animals 
to  the  species  or  other  group  to  which  they  belong. 

5.  Logic,  a  The  act  of  defining  a  concept  or  notion  by  giving 
its  essential  constituents,  b  The  addition  of  a  differentia  to 
a  concept  or  notion,  thus  limiting  its  extent ;  —  the  oppo¬ 
site  of  generalization. 

In  assigning  the  coherence  of  attributes  within  a  system  we  can¬ 
not  but  be  confronted  with  negative  relations,  which  are  the  con¬ 
ditions  of  all  precise  determination  and  of  all  casual  or  necessary 
inference.  B.  Bosanquet. 

6.  Act,  process,  or  result  of  any  accurate  measurement,  as 
of  length,  volume,  weight,  intensity,  etc.  ;  as,  the  deter¬ 
mination  of  the  ohm  or  of  the  wave  length  of  light ;  the 
determination  of  the  salt  in  sea  water,  or  the  oxygen  in 
the  air  ;  the  determination  of  the  orbit  of  a  comet. 

7.  Direction  or  tendency  to  a  certain  end  ;  impulsion  ;  the 
condition  towards  which  impulsion  tends. 

Remissness  can  by  no  means  consist  with  a  constant  determi¬ 
nation  of  the  will  ...  to  the  greatest  apparent  good.  Locke. 

8.  Med.  A  flow,  rush,  or  tendency  to  a  particular  part ; 
as,  a  determination  of  blood  to  the  head. 

9.  Psychol.  The  relation  of  a  given  state  to  the  cobpera- 
tive  factors  from  which  it  has  issued  ;  the  sum  of  the  pre¬ 
dispositions  which  condition  any  given  development  or 
developed  state. 

10.  Act  of  coming  to  a  decision ;  that  which  is  determined 
upon;  purpose  ;  conclusion  ;  fixed  resolution. 

So  bloodthirsty  a  determination  to  obtain  convictions.  Hallarn. 

11.  The  quality  of  mind  which  reaches  definite  conclu¬ 
sions  ;  decision  of  character  ;  n  soluteness. 

He  only  is  a  well-made  man  who  has  a  good  determination. 

Emerson. 

Syn.  —  Conclusion,  judgment,  purpose;  resolution,  re¬ 
solve,  firmness.  See  decision. 

de-ter'mi-na-tive  (de-tfir'mi-na-tTv).  a.  [Cf.  F.  deter- 
minatif.]  1.  Having  power  or  tendency  to  determine ; 
limiting  ;  shaping  ;  directing  ;  conclusive. 

Incidents  .  .  .  determinative  of  their  course.  I.  Taylor. 

2.  Fixing  or  tending  to  determine  the  specific  character; 
as,  determinative  hieroglyphics  ;  determinative  foliage. 

3.  Determined  ;  fixed.  Obs. 

determinative  predication.  =  denominative  predication.  — 
d.  tables,  Nat.  Hist .,  tables  presenting  the  specific  character 
of  minerals,  plants,  etc.,  to  assist  in  determining  species. 
— de  ter'mi  na  tive  ly,  adv.— de-ter'mi na-tive-ness,  n. 
de-ter'mi-na-tive,  n.  One  that  serves  to  determine ;  specif. : 
a  Archseol.  In  hieroglyphic  or  picture  writing,  any  sign 
attached  to  a  word  to  determine  its  meaning  more  defi¬ 
nitely,  as  by  indicating  its  class,  number,  etc.  b  Philol. 
In  some  languages,  a  spoken  element  of  similar  function. 
C  Gram.  A  demonstrative  or  determinative  word, 
de-ter'mine  (de-tfir'min),  v.  t. ;  -mined  (-mind);  -min-ing. 
[F.  determiner ,  L.  determinare ,  determinatum  ;  de  -f-  ter- 
minare  to  limit,  terminus  limit.  See  term.]  1.  To  fix  the 
boundaries  of  ;  to  mark  off  and  separate. 

[God]  hath  determined  the  times  before  appointed  and  the 
bounds  of  their  habitation.  Acts  xvii.  26. 

2-  To  set  bounds  to  ;  to  fix  the  determination  of  ;  to  limit ; 
to  bound  ;  to  bring  to  an  end  ;  to  finish. 

The  knowledge  of  men  hitherto  hath  been  determined  by  the 
view  or  sight.  Bacon. 

3.  Logic.  To  define  or  limit  by  adding  a  differentia. 

4.  To  bring  to  a  conclusion,  as  a  question  or  controversy  ; 
to  settle  by  authoritative  or  judicial  sentence  ;  to  decide  ; 
as,  the  court  has  determined  the  cause. 

6.  To  resolve ;  to  have  a  fixed  intention  of ;  also,  to  cause 
to  come  to  a  conclusion  or  decision  ;  to  lead  ;  as,  he  deter¬ 
mined  to  go ;  this  determined  him  to  go  immediately. 

6.  To  pronounce  formally  ;  state  ;  enounce.  Obs. 

7.  To  fix  the  form  or  character  of  beforehand  ;  to  ordain ; 
regulate ;  settle. 

The  character  of  the  soul  is  determined  by  the  character  of  its 
God.  J.  Edwards. 

Something  divinely  beautiful  .  .  .  that  at  some  time  or  other 
might  influence  or  even  determine  her  course  of  life.  W.  Black. 
8-  To  impel ;  to  give  a  definite  direction  or  impulse  to. 

Animals  are  determined  to  take  aliment  by  the  appetites  of 
hunger  and  thirst.  _  W.  Cullen. 

9.  To  conclude  or  decide  as  the  result  of  investigation, 
reasoning,  etc.  ;  as,  I  am  unable  to  determine  what  it  means. 
10  To  obtain  definite  and  first-hand  knowledge  of  as  to 
character,  location,  quantity,  or  the  like ;  as,  to  determine 
a  rock  ;  to  determine  a  route  ;  to  determine  the  salt  in  sea 
water;  specif.,  Biol.,  to  discover  the  taxonomic  position 
of  (a  plant  or  animal) ;  to  ascertain  the  generic  and  specific 
name  of  ;  as,  to  determine  a  plant. 

de-ter'mlne,  v.  i.  1.  To  come  to  an  end  ;  to  end  ;  to  ter¬ 
minate  ;  to  expire  or  become  void.  Now  Chiefly  Law. 

His  guilt  and  his  life  determine  not  together.  South. 
Estates  may  determine  on  future  contingencies.  Blackstone. 

2.  To  come  to  a  decision;  to  decide;  to  resolve;  —  often 

with  on.  “  Determine  on  some  course.”  Shak. 

He  eboil  pay  as  the  judges  determine.  Ex.  xxi.  22. 

3.  In  some  European  universities,  to  discuss  and  deter¬ 
mine,  or  to  argue,  a  disputed  question  or  a  thesis,  esp.  by 
way  of  completing  the  assumption  of  the  bachelor’s  degree 
and  evidencing  fitness  to  proceed  to  the  degree  of  master. 

The  custom  of  determining  survived  longest  in  Eng¬ 
land  at  Oxford  University,  where  it  was  abolished  in  1855. 

4.  To  go  ;  to  tend  ;  to  have  a  course  (towards  an  end) ;  to 
be  directed  or  fixed  (upon  a  goal).  Obs.  or  Archaic. 

de-ter'mined  (de-tfir'mTnd),  p.  a.  Decided  ;  resolute. 
w  A  determined  foe.”  Sparks.  —  de-ter'mined-ly  (-mtnd- 
1T ;  -mtn-gd-lT),  adv.  —  de  ter'mined  ness.  n. 
de-ter'min-ism  (-mtn-Tz’m),  n.  Metaph.  The  doctrine 
that  the  will  is  not  free,  but  is  inevitably  and  invincibly 


determined  by  psychical  and  physical  conditions.  —  de¬ 
ter 'min  1st,  n.  <Sc  a.  —  de-ter  min  is'tic,  a. 

Its  superior  suitability  to  produce  courage  as  contrasted  with 
scientific  physical  determinism ,  is  obvious  enough.  E.  P.  Cobbe. 
de-ter'rence  (de-tSr'tfns ;  de-tfir'£ns)*  n.  That  which  de¬ 
ters;  a  deterrent;  a  hindrance, 
de-ter'rent  (-eiit),  a.  [L.  deterrent,  p.  pr.  of  deterrere.  See 
deter.]  Serving  to  deter.  “  The  deterrent  principle.” 
E.  Davis.  —  ?? .  That  which  deters  or  prevents, 
de-ter'sion  (de-tfir'slmn),  7i.  [L.  detersio:  cf.  F.  detersion. 

See  deterge.]  Act  of  deterging,  or  cleansing,  as  a  sore, 
de-ter'sive  (-siv),  a.  [Cf.  F.  detersif.]  Cleansing;  de¬ 
tergent.  —  n.  A  cleansing  agent ;  a  detergent.  —  de-ter'- 
sive-ly,  adv.  —  de-ter'sive  ness,  n. 
de-test'  (de-t8st'),  v.  t.  ;  de-test'ed  ;  de-test'ing.  [L.  de- 
te stare,  detestatum ,  and  detestari,  to  curse  while  calling  a 
deity  to  wituess,  to  execrate,  detest ;  de  -j-  testai'i  to  be  a 
witness,  testify,  testis  a  witness  :  cf.  F.  detester.  See  tes¬ 
tify.]  1.  To  curse  ;  denounce ;  condemn.  Obs. 

God  hath  detested  them  with  his  own  mouth.  Bale. 

2.  To  hate  intensely;  to  abhor;  abominate;  loathe;  as, 
we  detest  what  is  contemptible  or  evil. 

Who  dares  think  one  thing,  and  another  tell, 

My  heart  detests  him  as  the  gates  of  hell.  Pope. 

Syn .  —  Abhor,  abominate,  execrate.  See  hate. 
de-test'a-ble  (-ta-b’l  ;  formeidy  accented  det'es-ta-ble,  as 
in  Spenser  and  Shakespeare ),  a.  [L.  deiestabilis :  cf.  F. 
detestable.']  Worthy  of  being  detested  ;  abominable  ;  very 
odious  ;  deserving  abhorrence  ;  as,  detestable  vices. 

Thou  hast  defiled  my  sanctuary  with  all  thy  detestable  things, 
and  with  all  thine  abominations.  Ezek.  v.  11. 

Syn.  — Abominable,  odious,  hateful,  execrable,  abhorred. 
—  de-testa-toil'i-ty  (de-tes/td-btl'i-tT),  de-test'a-ble- 
ness,  n.  —  de-test'a-bly,  adv. 
de  tes'tate  (de-tgs'tat),  v.  t.  To  detest.  Obs. 
de  tes  ta'tion  (de'tgs-ta'slmn  ;  dSt'es-),  n.  [L.  detestatio : 
cf.  F.  detestation.]  1.  Public  or  formal  denunciation.  Obs. 

2.  Act  or  feeling  of  detesting  ;  extreme  hatred  or  dislike  ; 
abhorrence  ;  loathing. 

We  are  heartily  agreed  in  our  detestation  of  civil  war.  Burke. 

3.  That  which  is  detested. 

de-throne'  (de-thron'),  v.  t. ;  de-throned'  (-thrond') ;  de¬ 
throning  (-thron'Tng).  [de-  -f-  throne :  cf .  F.  detroner  ; 
dS-  (L.  dis-)  -f-  trone  throne.  See  throne.]  To  remove  or 
drive  from  a  throne  ;  to  depose  ;  to  divest  of  royal  or  su¬ 
preme  authority  and  dignity.  “  The  Protector  was  de¬ 
throned.  ”  Huine. 

de-throne'ment  (-went),  n.  [Cf.  F.  detronemeni.]  De- 
posal  from  a  throne  ;  deposition  from  regal  power, 
det'i-nue  (dSt'T-nu),  n.  [OF.  detenue  detention,  fr.  dete- 
nir  to  detain.  See  detain.]  Detention  of  something  due  ; 
specif.  :  Law.  a  The  unlawful  detention  of  a  personal 
chattel  from  another,  b  A  common-law  form  of  action, 
or  the  writ  used,  for  the  recovery  of  a  personal  chattel  (or 
its  value)  wrongfully  detained.  Originally  this  action  could 
be  brought  only  by  a  bailor  against  his  bailee,  and  later 
only  either  against  a  bailee  or  one  alleged  to  have  found 
the  gqods ;  and  it  is  still  generally  stated  that  the  action 
will  lie  only  where  the  original  taking  was  lawful, 
det'o-nate  (dSt'6-unt ;  do'to- ;  277),  v.  i.  d:  t.  ;  det'o-nat'ed 
(-nat'gd);  det'o-nat'ing  (-uat'Tug).  [L.  detonare,  v.  i.,  to 
thunder  down  ;  de  -J-  tonare  to  thunder  ;  akin  to  E.  thunder. 
See  thunder.]  To  explode  with  a  sudden  report ;  as, 
niter  detonates  with  sulphur  ;  specif.,  to  cause  to  explode 
by  applying  great  and  sudden  pressure ;  as,  to  detonate 
gunpowder  by  exploding  a  small  quantity  of  fulminate  of 
mercury  in  contact  with  it. 
det'o-nat'ing,  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  of  detonate. 
detonating  fuse  or  fuze,  a  fuse,  usually  containing  fulminate 
of  mercury,  or  a  mixture  of  the  fulminate  with  chlorate  of 
potash  and  occasionally  other  substances,  used  in  detonat¬ 
ing  high  explosives.  —  d.  gas.  a  mixture  of  two  volumes  of 
hydrogen  with  one  volume  of  oxygen,  which  explodes  with 
a  loud  report  upon  ignition.— d.  powder,  any  powder  or  solid 
substance,  as  fulminate  of  mercury,  which,  when  heated 
or  struck,  explodes  with  violence  and  a  loud  report.  —  d. 
primer,  a  primer  exploded  by  a  fuse,  used  to  fire  high  explo¬ 
sives.  —  d.  tube,  a  eudiometer  fitted  for  making  explosions. 
See  eudiometer. 

det  o-na'tion  (-na'shwn),  n.  [Cf.  F.  detonation.]  Explo¬ 
sion  accompanied  by  a  sudden  report,  made  by  the  practi¬ 
cally  instantaneous  decomposition  or  combustion  of  un¬ 
stable  substances;  as,  the  detonation  of  guncotton. 
det'O-na-tive  (dgt'o-na-tiv ;  de'to-),  a.  Having  the  prop¬ 
erty  of  detonating ;  explosive. 

det'O-nator  (-na'ter),  n.  One  that  detonates;  specif.:  a 
An  explosive  whose  action  is  practically  instantaneous,  b 
Something  used  to  detonate  a  charge,  as  a  detonating  fuse. 
C  A  case  containing  detonating  powder,  the  explosion  of 
which  serves  as  a  signal,  as  on  railroads,  d  A  gun  fired 
by  a  percussion  cap.  Obs. 

de-tort'  (de-t6rt'),  v.  t. ;  de-tort'ed  ;  de-tort'ing.  [L. 
detortus ,  p.  p.  of  detorquere  to  turn  away  ;  de  -j-  torquere 
to  turn  about,  twist.]  To  turn  from  the  original  or  plain 
meaning  ;  to  pervert ;  to  wrest  or  derive  by  perversion  ; 
to  distort.  Obs.  or  R. 

de-tor'tion  (de-tfir'slvrm),  n.  Act  of  detorting,  or  state  of 
being  detorted  ;  distortion.  Obs.  or  R. 
de-tour'  (de-toor'),  or  ||  dd'tour'  (da'toor'),  n.  [F.  detour , 
fr.  detommer  to  turn  aside ;  de-  (L.  dis-)  -j-  toxmier  to  turn. 
See  turn.]  A  turning;  a  circuitous  route;  a  deviation 
from  a  direct  course  ;  as,  the  detours  of  the  Mississippi, 
de-tract'  (de-tr5kt'),  v.  t.  ;  de-tract'ed  ;  de-tract'ing. 
[L.  detractus,  p.  p.  of  detrahere  to  detract ;  de  -f-  trahere 
to  draw  :  cf.  F.  detracter.  See  trace.]  1.  To  take  away; 
to  withdraw  ;  subtract. 

Detract  much  from  the  view  of  the  front.  Sir  H.  Wotton. 


2.  To  take  credit  or  reputation  from  ;  defame  ;  disparage. 

That  calumnious  critic  .  .  . 

Detracting  what  laboriously  we  do.  Drayton. 

3.  To  draw  or  pull  aside,  off,  or  out;  specif.,  to  protract; 
prolong  ;  delay.  Obs. 

4.  To  hold  back  or  refuse  ;  as,  to  detract  battle.  Obs. 
Syn.  —  Derogate,  disparage,  depreciate,  asperse,  vilify,  de¬ 
fame,  traduce.  See  decry. 

de  tract'  (de-trSkt'),  v.  i.  To  take  away  a  part  or  some¬ 
thing,  esp.  from  one’s  credit ;  to  lessen  reputation  ;  to 
derogate;  — often  with  from. 

It  has  been  the  fashion  to  detract  both  from  the  moral  and  lit¬ 
erary  character  of  Cicero.  V.  Knox. 

de-trac'tion  (de-trSk'slmn),  n.  [F.  detraction ,  L.  detr actio.] 

1.  A  taking  away  or  withdrawing  ;  subtraction  ;  deduc¬ 
tion.  Obs.,  except  as  in  sense  4  (below). 

The  detraction  of  the  eggs  of  the  said  wild  fowl.  Bacon. 

2.  Act  of  taking  away  from  the  reputation  or  good  name 
of  another  ;  a  lessening  in  the  estimation  of  others ;  act  of 
depreciating  another,  from  envy  or  malice  ;  calumny. 

3.  A  putting  off ;  delay ;  also,  relinquishment.  Obs. 

4.  Logic.  The  entire  removal  of  an  attribute  from  a  group 
of  attributes. 

Syn.  —  Depreciation, disparagement, derogation;  slander, 
calumny,  aspersion,  censure. 

de-trac'tive  (-tiv),  a.  [Cf.  OF.  detractif.]  Tending  to 
detract,  or  given  to  detraction;  esp.,  defamatory;  calum- 
niative.  —  de-trac'tive-Iy,  adv.  —  de-trac'tive-ness,  n. 
de-trac'tor  (-ter),  n.  [L. :  cf.  F.  detracteur.]  One  who 
detracts ;  a  derogator  ;  defamer  ;  calumniator. 

His  detractors  were  noisy  and  scurrilous.  Macaulay. 
Syn.—  Slanderer,  calumniator,  defamer,  vilifier,  backbiter, 
de-trac'to-ry  (-to-rT),  a.  [L.  deiractorius.]  Defamatory  ; 
derogatory  ;  calumnious. 

de-train'  (de-trail'),  v.  t.  &  i.  To  cause  to  leave,  or  to  quit, 
a  railroad  train  ;  — used  esp.  as  a  military  term, 
det'ri-ment  (d&t'ri-ment),  n.  [L.  detrimentum,  fr.  deierere, 
detritum,  to  rub  or  wear  away ;  de  -f-  terere  to  rub  :  cf.  F. 
detriment.  See  trite.]  1.  Injury  or  damage,  or  that  which 
causes  it ;  mischief ;  harm  ;  loss ;  hurt ;  as,  detriments  to 
property,  religion,  morals,  etc. 

I  can  repair 

That  detriment,  if  such  it  be.  Milton. 

2.  A  charge  made  to  students  and  barristers  for  incidental 
repairs  of  the  rooms  they  occupy.  Eng. 

3.  Astrol.  The  condition  or  position  of  a  planet  in  the  sign 
opposite  its  house  ;  hence,  weakness  or  loss  of  influence. 

4.  Her.  Eclipse  (of  the  sun  or  moon);  also,  the  moon  when 
nearly  or  quite  invisible  at  her  change ;  in  phrase,  in  her 
detriment,  noting  the  sun  or  new  moon  tinctured  sable  or 
red  as  if  eclipsed  or  invisible. 

Syn.  —  Injury,  loss,  damage,  disadvantage,  prejudice, 
det'rl  ment,  v.  t.  To  do  injury  to  ;  damage  ;  hurt.  Archaic. 

Others  might  be  detrimented  thereby.  Fuller. 

det'rl-men'tal  (-mSn'tal),  a.  Causing  detriment ;  injuri¬ 
ous;  hurtful. 

Syn.  — Injurious,  hurtful,  prejudicial,  disadvantageous, 
mischievous,  pernicious. 

—  det  ri  men  tal 'i  ty  (  men-tSl'T-tT),  n.  —  detri-men'- 
tal-ly,  adv.  —  det  ri  men'tal  ness,  n. 
de  tri'tal  (de-tri'tfll),  a.  Geol.  Pertaining  to,  or  composed  of, 
detritus.  —  detrital  cone,  an  alluvial  cone  or  talus  cone, 
de-trite'  (de-trit'),  a.  [L.  detritus ,  p.  p.]  Worn  out ; 
worn  down.  Obs.  or  R. 

de-trit'ed  (de-trit'Sd),  a.  [L.  deierere,  detritum,  to  rub 
away.]  1.  Worn  down. 

2 .  Formed  by  disintegration ;  having  the  nature  of  detritus, 
de-tri'tion  (de-trTsh'wn),ft.  [Cf.  LL.  detritio.  See  detri- 
ment.]  A  wearing  off  or  away  by  or  as  if  by  rubbing,  or 
by  disintegration,  etc. 

Phonograms  which  by  .  .  .  detrition  have  reached  a  step  of 
extreme  simplicity.  I.  Taylor  {The  Alphabet) 

de-tri'tus  (de-tri'tws),  [L.  detritus  a  rubbing  away  :  cf. 
F.  detritus.  See  detriment.]  1.  Geol.  Detrition.  Obs. 

2.  Geol.  Alluvial  material  worn  off  from  solid  bodies  by 
attrition  ;  as,  alluvial  detritus.  Cf.  debris,  2. 

3.  Hence :  Any  fragments  separated  from  the  body  to 
which  they  belonged  ;  any  product  of  disintegration. 

de  trude'  (de-trood'J,  v.  t. ;  -trud'ed  (-trood'Sd) ;  -trui/- 
ing  (-trood'Tng).  [L.  detmdere,  detrusum  ;  de  -J-  trudere 
to  thrust,  push.]  To  thrust  or  force  dowm,  out,  or  away, 
de-trun'eate  (de-truq'kat),  v.  t. ;  -cat-ed  (-kat-Sd)  ;  -cat- 
ing  (-kat-Tng).  [L.  detruncatus,  p.  p.  of  detmincare  to  cut 
off ;  de  -f-  truncare  to  maim,  shorten,  cut  off.  See  trun¬ 
cate.]  To  shorten  by  cutting  ;  to  lop  off. 
de  trun-ca'tion  (de'trurj-ka'shwn),  ?i.  [L.  detruncatio.] 

Act  of  lopping  or  cutting  off,  as  the  head  from  the  body, 
de-tru'sion  (de-troo'zhien),  n.  [L.  deirusio.  See  detrude.] 
Act  of  thrusting  or  driving  dowm  or  outward ;  outward 
thrust.  —  de-tru'slve  (-sTv),  a. 

de7tu  mes'cence  (de'tu-inSs'ens),  ??.  [L.  delumescere  to 

cease  swelling  ;  de  -j-  tumescere,  tumere ,  to  swell.]  Dim¬ 
inution  of  swelling  ;  subsidence  of  anything  swollen.  Rare. 

||  de'tur  (de'tur  ;  da'tdbr),  n.  [L.,  let  it  be  given.]  A  spe¬ 
cially  bound  book  awarded  to  each  undergraduate  who  has 
done  work  of  a  certain  grade  during  the  preceding  year, 
and  has  not  before  received  this  honor.  Harvard  College. 
Deu-ca'li-on  and  Pyr'rha  (du-ka'IT-tfn,  pTr'd).  [L.  Deu¬ 
calion,  fr.  Gr.  AevKaAiwv ;  L.  Pyirha,  fr.  Gr.  nvppa.] 
Class.  Myth.  A  king  and  queen  of  Thessaly,  the  only  hu¬ 
man  pair  that  survived  a  great  deluge  sent  by  Zeus,  who 
preserved  them  on  account  of  their  piety.  They  floated 
in  a  ship  for  nine  days,  came  to  rest  on  a  mountain,  and,  in 
obedience  to  an  oracle  which  commanded  them  to  restore 
the  race  of  men  by  throwing  “  the  bones  of  their  mother  ” 
behind  them,  they  cast  behind  them  stones  (the  earth 
being  their  mother)  from  which  sprang  men  and  women. 


de-ter'mi-na'tor  (df-tdr'mT- 
na/t5r),  n.  [L.]  A  determiner, 
de-ter'mind.  Determined.  R.Sn. 
de-ter'mine,  p.  a.  Determined  ; 
fixed.  Obs. 

de-ter'min-er.  n.  One  that  deter¬ 
mines  ;  specif.,  a  determining 
bachelor  of  arts, 
de-ter'min-er,  n.  [F.  determi¬ 
ner .]  Law.  For  terminer  in  oyer 
and  terminer.  Obs.  exc.  Hist. 
deter-ra'tion  (de'te-ra'shitn), 
n.  [L.  de  -(-  terra  earth.]  Phys. 
Geog.  A  removal  or  lowering  of 
the  surface  by  erosion.  Obs. 
de-terse',  n.  [L.  detersus,  p.  p.] 
To  deterge.  Obs. 
de-ter'siv.  Detersive.  Ref.  Sp. 
de-test'ant,  a.  Detesting.  Obs. 
—  n.  One  who  detests.  Obs. 


de  tes-ta'ti-o  sa  cro'rum  (  dPt'- 
Ts-ta'shY-o).  [L.]  Rom.  Law. 
See  comitia,  1  c  (4). 
de-test'er,  n.  One  who  detests, 
deth.  d*  doth,  form  of  do. 
deth-  Yar.  of  death.  Obs.  or 
Ref.  Sp. 

de-thron'er  (d P-th r  o n'5 r),  n. 
One  who  dethrones, 
de-thron'ize  (-Tz),  v.  t.  [Cf. 
LL.  deth ron izarcA  To  dethrone. 
Rar  e.— de-thron/i-za'tion  (-T- 
za'shwn  ;  -I-za'shun),  n.  Rare. 
dethur.  +  thither. 
de-thy'roid-ism  ( d  e-t  h  T'r  o  i  d- 
Yz’m),  n.  Med.  A  morbid  condi¬ 
tion  due  to  the  removal  of  the 
thyroid  gland. 

I  det'i-net  (Mt'K-ngt),  n.  [L.] 
Lit.,  he  detains ; —  used  of  a 


common-law  action  (commonly 

called  action  in  the  detinet)  al¬ 
leging  merely  that  the  defendant 
is  withholding  the  money  or,  as 
sometimes  used,  the  chattels  de¬ 
manded.  An  action  of  replevin 
is  called  in  the  detinet  as  long  as 
the  defendant  has  the  goods, 
de-tin'ning,  n.  The  recovering 
of  tin  from  scrap  tin  plate. 

II  de-ti'nu-it  (dP-tYn'fi-It).  [L.] 
Lit.,  he  has  detained;  — an  ac¬ 
tion  for  replevin  being  said  to  be 
in  the  detinuit  if  the  plaintiff 
already  has  the  goods  sued  for. 
det'i-ny.  4*  detinue. 
d  e  t'o-n  a-b  1  e  (det'd-nd-b’l),  a. 
Capable  of  detonation, 
det'o-nize  (dPt'fi-nlz),  v.  t.  5r  i. 
[See  detonate.]  To  detonate. 


— deYo-ni-za'tion(-nY-za'shwn  ; 
-nT-za'shrtn),  n. 

de-tor'sion.  n.  1.  Yar.  of  de- 
tortion.  Obs.  or  R.  [ing.  I 
2.  Removal  of  torsion :  untwist- 1 
de-tract'er,  n.  A  detractor, 
de-tract'ing.  a.  Detractive.  — 
de-tract'ing-ly.  adv. 
de-trac'tious  (dr-tr&k'shtts),  a. 
Detractive.  Obs. 
de-trac 'tress,  n.  A  female  de¬ 
tractor. 

II  d^/tra  qu^'  (da'tr^ka'),  n. 
[F.]  A  psychopath, 
de-tray',  r.  t.  [OF.  detraire.] 
To  withdraw  ;  detract.  Obs. 
de-trect',  v.  t.  3,-  i.  [L.  detrec- 
tqre ;  de  -f  fracture  to  draw.] 
To  refuse;  decline;  detract.  Obs. 
de'trec-ta'tion  (de^rPk-ta'- 


sh?<n),  n.  [L.  detrectatio ,  -onis.J 
Act  of  detrecting.  Obs.  or  R. 
de-trench',  v.  t.  [OF.  detren- 
chier.]  To  cut  through  ;  to  cut  to 
pieces;  also,  to  retrench.  Obs. 
de-tressed',  p.  a.  [F.  dttresst, 
p.  p.]  Hanging  unplaited;  — 
said  of  hair.  Obs. 
det  ri-men'tal,  n.  A  poor  or 
otherwise  ineligible  suitor 
whose  attentions  may  dis¬ 
courage  others.  Society  Slang. 

||  de  trop'  (d?  trO').  [F.l  Too 
much  or  too  many  ;  superfluous; 
in  the  way  ;  out  of  place. 
de-trunk/,  v.  t.  See  de-,  4.  Obs. 
de-tru'sor  ( df-troo'sSr),  n.  One 
that  detrudes. 

det'ta-ny.  Var.  of  dittany. 
dette.  «]•  debt. 


det'ter.  Yar.  of  debtor.  Obs. 

or  R<  f.  S/>- 

dettour,  dettur.  4*  debtor. 
det'ty,  a.  ( OF.  det4.]  Owed  ; 
also,  indebted.  Obs. 
de-turb',  r.  t.  [L.  deturbare ,  de- 
turbatum,  to  throw  down.]  To 
throw  down  or  out.  Obs. 
de-tur'bate,  r.  t.  To  deturb.  Obs. 

—  de  tur-ba'tion.  n.  Obs. 

||  de'tur  dig^i-o'ri  (de'tfi  r  dYg'- 
nY-o'rT).  [L.]  Let  it  be  given 
to  the  more  worthy, 
de-turn',  v.  t.  [F.  ddtoumer.) 
To  turn  away  ;  to  divert.  Obs. 
de-tur'pate,  u.  t.  3r  i.  [L.  detur- 
patus,  p- p.  of  deturpare  to  dis¬ 
figure.]  To  debase;  aefile.  Obs. 

—  de^ur-pa'tion,  n.  Obs. 
den.  dew. 


ale,  senate,  c&re,  Jim,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofd;  eve,  event,  find,  recent,  maker;  ice,  ill;  old,  6bey,  orb,  8dd,  s8ft,  connect 

II  Foreign  Word.  4*  Obsolete  Variant  of.  +  combined  with.  =  equnls. 


;  use,  unite,  urn,  iip,  circus,  menu ; 
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denes  (dus),  n.  [F.  deux  two,  OF.  deus,  fr.  L.  duos ,  acc. 
of  duo.  Se©  two.]  1.  Gaming.  Two ;  a  card  or  a  die 
with  two  spots ;  as,  the  deuce  of  hearts. 

2.  See  lawn  tennis. 

3.  [Prob.  from  deuce ,  two  at  dice  as  the  lowest  throw.] 
A  plague  ;  bad  luck  ;  in  later  use,  the  devil ;  —  used  as  an 
oath  or  in  imprecatory  or  interjectional  phrases ;  as,  a 
deuce  on  him  ;  what  the  deuce. 

deuce  &C9.  A  throw  of  two  dice,  in  which  one  turns  up 
deuce  and  the  other  ace ;  hence  (this  being  a  low  throw), 
fig.,  bad  luck ;  low  condition.  “  He  was  a  pilgrim  of  deux 
aas  face].  ^  _  Cuxton. 

deu'ced  (du'sSd  ;  dust;  151),  a.  Excessive;  confounded; 
devilish  ;  as,  a  deuced  shame.  Slang. 
deu'ced,  deu'ced-ly,  adv.  Exceedingly  ;  devilishly  ;  as, 
a  deuced  fine  day  ;  a  deuced ly  early  hour.  Slang. 
deuce  point-  Backgammon!  The  second  point  from  the 
outer  edge  on  each  player’s  home  table. 
deu'ter-ag'O-nist  (du'ter-Sg'fc-nlst),  n.  [Gr.  Sevrepa- 
vumo’Tijs;  SeuTepos  second  -f-  ayi oviarr};  actor,  combatant, 
fr.  dyiov  contest.]  The  actor  taking  the  part  of  second 
importance  in  an  ancient  Greek  drama,  as  distinguished 
from  the  protagonist. 

deu'ter-O-  (du'ter-o-).  A  combining  form  from  Greek 
Sevrepo?,  second,  secondary.  For  use  in  physiological  chem¬ 
istry,  see  DEUTEROPROTEOSE. 

deu  ter  o  ca-non'i-cal  (-kd-n5n'i-kdl),  a.  [, deutero -  -f 
canonical.']  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  constituting,  a  second  (or  i 
later)  canon ;  —  used  esp.  of  those  Scriptural  books  included 
in  the  canon  fixed  by  the  Council  of  Trent.  See  1st  canon, 4. 
The  deuterocanonical  hooks  are  as  follows  :  In  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment,  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  the  2d  of  St.  Peter,  the  2d  and 
3d  of  St.  John,  those  of  St.  James  and  St.  Jude,  and  the  Revela¬ 
tion,  or  Apocalypse  of  St  John,  all  of  which  are  also  included  in 
the  Protestant  canon,  and  soinetnneR  called  the  antilegomena; 
in  the  Old  Testuinent,  the  books  of  Tobias  (or  Tobit),  Judith. 
Wisdom  (or  Wisdom  of  Solomon >.  Ecclesiasticus  (or  Wisdom  of 
Jesus.  Son  of  Sirach),  Baruch,  and  1  and  2  Maccabees,  which  are 
not  included  in  the  Protestant  canon  (see  Apocrypha).  The 
ueuteroeanonical  books  included  in  the  respective  canons  of  the 
Protestant  and  Roman  Catholic  churches  are  of  no  less  author¬ 
ity  than  the  rest.  The  books  of  the  canon  other  than  those  deu¬ 
terocanonical  are  called  protocanonical  books,  those  of  the  Old 
Testament  being  sometimes  called  homologoumena. 
deu'ter-og'a-my  (du'ter-Bg'd-mT),  n.  [Gr.  SevrepoyapCa  ; 
SeuTepo?  second  -j-  yapos  marriage.]  A  second  marriage, 
after  the  death  of  the  first  spouse;  digamy;  —  in  distinc¬ 
tion  from  bigamy,  as  defined  in  the  old  canon  law.  See 
bigamy,  2.  —  deu  ter-og'a-mist  (  mist),  n. 
deu'ter-o-gen'lc  (-o-jSn'Tk),  a.  [deutero-  -f-  -genic.]  Geol. 
Of  secondary  origin  ;  —  said  of  certain  rocks  whose  mate¬ 
rial  has  been  derived  from  older  rocks. 

Deu'ter-O-I  sa'iah,  n.  All  anonymous  author  who,  accord¬ 
ing  to  many  modern  Biblical  scholars,  wrote  chapters  xl.- 
lxvi.  of  the  book  of  Isaiah  ;  —  so  called  in  Biblical  criticism. 
Also,  this  portion  of  the  book. 

Deu'ter-o-Ni'cene,  a.  [ deutero -  -j-  Nicene.]  Theol.  Of  or 
pert,  to  the  second  Nicene  council  (a.  d.  787).  See  council. 
Deu  ter-0  nom'ic  (du'ter-o-nSm'Tk)  )  a.  Pert,  to,  or  in  the 
Deu  ter-o-nom'i-cal  (-n5m'T-kdl)  )  style  of,  the  book  of 
Deuteronomy ;  as,  the  Deuteronomic  sections  of  the  book 
of  Joshua.  —  Deuteronomic  Code.  Bib.  See  law.  —  D.  Epitome, 
Old  Test.  Criticism ,  an  abstract  of  an  earlier  source,  made 
by  the  Deuteronomic  author  of  Kings.  Bennett  &  A  teney. 
Deu'ter-on'o-mlst  (-5n'o-mTst),  n.  The  writer  of  Deuter¬ 
onomy,  or  of  one  of  its  versions.  —  Deu  ter-on  O-mis'tic 
(-mls'tik),  a. 

Deu  ter-on'o-my  (du'ter-Sn'o-mT),  n.  [Gr.  Aevrcpovopuoy  ; 
Sevrepos  second  -}-  pojuo?  law  :  cf.  L.  Deutcronomium.]  The 
fifth  book  of  the  Pentateuch  ;  —  so  called  because  it  contains 
a  repetition  of  the  law  of  Moses.  See  Old  Testament. 
deuter-op'a-thy  (-5p'a-thT),  n.  [deutero-  -f-  -pathy.] 

1.  State  of  being  mediately  or  secondarily  affected.  Ohs. 

2.  Med.  A  sympathetic  or  secondary  affection ;  a  disease 
consequent  on  another.  —  deu  ter-O-path'iC  (-o-p5th'ik),  a. 

deu  ter-o-pro'te  ose  (-o-pro'te-os),  n.  [deutero-  -j-  pro¬ 
teose.]  Physiol.  Chem.  One  of  a  class  of  secondary  prod¬ 
ucts,  soluble  in  hot  and  cold  water,  formed  in  the  diges¬ 
tion  of  proteids  by  gastric  and  pancreatic  juice  and  by  boil¬ 
ing  acids ;  —  called  also  deuteroalbumose.  See  proteose. 
The  deuteroproteoses  include  deuteroalbumose :  deuterocase- 
ose,  deuteroelastose ,  deuterogelatose ,  deutero nte! lose,  etc., 
formed  respectively  from  albumin,  casein,  elastin,  etc. 
deu'ter-os'co-py  (-5s'ko-pt),  n.  [deutero- -j-  -scopy.]  That 
which  is  seen  at  a  second  view ;  a  hidden  signification  ;  also, 
second  sight ;  clairvoyance.  Rare.  —  deu'ter-O-SCOp'ic 
(-o-sk5p'Tk),  a. 

deu'ter-OS'tO-ma  (-5s'to-md),  n.  [NL. ;  deutero-  -f  -stoma.] 
Zool.  A  mouth  formed  by  a  secondary  infolding; — dist. 
from  the  gastrula  mouth,  or  archnpostotna.  The  worms 
having  a  deuterostoma  have  been  classified  in  the  group  Deu'- 
ter-o-Bto'ma-ta  (-8t5'm(i-td  ;  -sttfm'd-).  —  deu  ter-o-stom'a-tous 
(-stOni'd-tdB ;  -sto'mu-tus),  a. 

deu'to-  (du'to-),  ordeut--  [Contr.  from  Gr.  SeuTepos  sec¬ 
ond.]  1.  A  shortened  form  of  deutero-,  used  specif.  :  a 
Biol.  To  denote  second ,  secondary,  b  Chem.  Formerly, 


properly,  to  indicate  the  second  in  a  regular  series  of  com¬ 
pounds,  thus  referring  to  the  place  of  a  compound  in  the 
series,  and  not  describing  its  composition  ;  sometimes,  im¬ 
properly,  to  denote  the  same  sense  as  bi-  or  di-. 
deu'to-plasm  (du'to-pl5z’m),  n.  [deuto-  -|-  plasm.]  Biol. 
The  food  matter  in  the  cytoplasm  of  an  egg,  as  distinguished 
from  the  active  or  true  protoffiasm  ;  yolk.  —  deu'tO-plas'- 
mfc  (-plSz'mTk),  a. 

deu  to  soo'lex  (-sko'ISks),  n. ;  pi.  -scolices  (-skbl'T-sez). 
[NL.  ;  deuto-  -j-  scolex.]  Zool.  A  secondary  scolex ;  a 
larval  worm  produced  by  budding  from  a  cysticercus,  as 
in  Echinococcus. 

Deut'zi-a  (dut'sT-a;  doit'sT-a),  n.  [NL.,  after  Jan  Deutz 
of  Holland.]  Bot.  A  genus  of  ornamental  saxifragaceous 
shrubs  of  the  mountains  of  Asia  and  Central  America,  with 
opposite  leaves,  and  racemes  or  corymbs  of  white,  bell- 
sliaped  pent  aim  rolls  flowers.  About  hall  » >1  the  species  are 
commonly  cultivated.  Also  [7.  c.J,  a  plant  of  this  genus, 
de'va  (da'va),  n.  [Skr.  deva. J  a  Hinduism.  A  divine  be¬ 
ing  or  deity  ;  a  god.  b  Zoroastrianism.  A  maleficent  su¬ 
pernatural  being ;  a  demon  ;  —  in  this  sense,  usually  in  the 
Avestan  form  daeva. 

Zarathustra’s  rejection  of  the  daevas ,  which  must  be  the  same 
dev  as  that  are  worshiped  in  India,  proves  that  deva  worship  is  the 
immediate  predecessor  of  the  Hindu  religion.  E.  W.  Hopkins. 
De'va-na'ga  ri  (da'vd-na'ga-re),  n.  [Skr.  devanagarl.] 
The  alphabet  usually  employed  in  writing  Sanskrit,  as  well 
as  various  vernacular  languages  of  central,  western,  and 
northern  India,  where  it  has  long  been  in  use.  It  is  the 
literary  type  of  the  group  of  alphabets  designated  as 
Nagan,  by  which  name  it  is  also  1  own.  Cf.  Nagari. 
dev'as-tate  (dSv'ris-tat ;  formerly  dc-vas'tat),  v.  t.  /-tat'ed 
(-tatted) ;  -tat'ing  (-tat/Tng).  fL.  devastates ,  p.  p.  of  de- 
vastare  to  devastate ;  de  -j-  vastare  to  lay  waste,  vastus 
waste.  See  vast.]  To  lay  waste ;  to  ravage  ;  desolate. 

Whole  countries  .  .  .  were  devastated.  Macaulay . 
Syn.  —  Waste,  demolish,  plunder,  pillage.  See  ravage. 
dev  as-ta'tion  (-ta'sh&n),  n.  [Cf.  F.  devastation.]  1.  Act 
of  devastating,  or  state  of  being  devastated;  a  laying  waste; 
desolation  ;  as,  the  devastations  of  war. 

2.  Law.  Waste  of  the  goods  of  the  deceased  by  an  executor 
or  administrator,  rendering  him  liable. 

Syn.  — Ravage,  waste,  havoc,  destruction,  ruin, 
dev'as-ta  tive  (dSv'ds-ta-tiv),  a.  Devastating, 
dev  as-ta'vit  (-ta'vit;  de'vas-),  n.  [L.,  he  has  wasted.] 
Law.  a  A  common-law  writ  lying  against  an  executor  or 
administrator  for  devastation,  b  =  devastation,  2. 
dev'el  (dSv'’l),  v.  t.  &  i.  [Of  unknown  origin.]  To  deal 
a  severe  blow  ;  to  strike  forcibly.  —  n.  A  severe  or  stun¬ 
ning  blow.  Both  Scot.  &  Dial.  Eng. 

dev'el  er  or  dev'el  ler,  n.  A  boxer.  Scot,  d:  Dial.  Eng.  | 
de-vel'op  (de-vSl'#p),  v.  t.  ;  de-vel'oped  (-dpt) ;  de-vel'op- 
ing.  Also  develope.  [F.  developper ,  OF.  desveloper ,  des- 
voleper ,  desvoloper  ;  des-  (L.  dis-)  -f-  OF.  voloper ,  voleper , 
to  envelop,  to  wrap;  of  uncertain  origin  ;  cf.  It.  viluppo  a 
mass  of  entangled  thread  or  silk,  a  parcel,  confusion.  Cf. 
envelop.]  1.  To  unfold,  as  a  flag  or  banner  ;  to  unfurl ; 
to  open  out.  Archaic  or  Her. 

2.  To  free  from  that  which  infolds  or  envelops  ;  to  lay  open 
by  degrees  or  in  detail ;  to  make  visible  or  known  ;  to  dis¬ 
close;  reveal;  detect ;  discover  ;  as,  to  develop  one’s  motives. 

The  20th  was  spent  in  strengthening  our  position  and  develop¬ 
ing  the  line  of  the  enemy.  Century  Mag. 

3.  To  unfold  more  completely  ;  to  evolve  the  possibilities 
or  power  of ;  to  make  active  (something  latent);  to  perfect; 
advance ;  further ;  to  make  to  increase ;  to  promote  the 
growth  of  ;  as,  a  motor  that  develops  100  horse  power. 

We  must  develop  our  own  resources.  Jowett  ( Thucyd .). 
4-  To  unfold  gradually,  as  a  flower  from  a  bud  ;  to  evolve  ; 
hence,  to  bring  through  a  succession  of  states  or  stages, 
each  of  which  is  preparatory  to  the  next ;  to  form  or  ex¬ 
pand  by  a  process  of  growth  ;  to  cause  to  change  gradually 
from  an  embryo,  or  a  lower  state,  to  a  higher  6tate  or  form 
of  being  ;  as,  sunshine  and  rain  develop  the  bud  into  a 
flower  ;  to  develop  the  mind. 

The  souud  developed  itself  into  a  real  compound.  J.  Peile. 

All  insects  .  .  .  acquire  the  jointed  legs  before  the  wings  are 
fully  developed.  Owen. 

5.  Dyeing.  To  subject  to  the  action  of  chemical  agents  for 
the  purpose  of  producing  a  dye  in  the  fiber  ;  also,  to  pro¬ 
duce  (the  color)  in  this  way.  The  fiber  must  previously 
have  been  treated  with  some  reagent  which  will  react  with 
the  developer  to  form  the  dye. 

6  Photog.  To  subject  to  the  action  of  chemical  agents  for 
the  purpose  of  bringing  to  view  the  invisible  or  latent 
image  produced  by  the  action  of  light  on  a  sensitized  sur¬ 
face  ;  also,  to  produce  or  render  visible  in  this  way. 

7.  Math,  a  To  express  in  expanded  form,  as  in  a  series, 
b  Geom.  To  change  the  form  of  (a  surface)  by  applying  it, 
as  it  were,  point  by  point  to  another  surface  ;  specif.,  to 
unroll  in  this  way  (a  developable  surface)  on  a  plane. 

Syn.  —  Uncover,  unfold,  evolve;  promote,  project;  lay 
open,  disclose,  exhibit. 

de-vel'op  (de-vSl'<5p),  v.  i.  Also  develope.  1.  To  go  through 
a  process  of  natural  evolution  or  growth,  by  successive 


changes  from  a  less  perfect  to  a  more  perfect  or  more  highly 
organized  state  ;  to  advance  from  a  simpler  form  of  exist¬ 
ence  to  one  more  complex  either  in  structure  or  function  ; 
to  evolve ;  as,  a  blossom  develops  from  a  bud ;  the  fever 
develops  normally ;  the  embryo  develops  into  a  well-formed 
animal ;  the  mind  develops  year  by  year. 

2.  To  become  apparent  gradually  ;  as,  a  picture  on  sensi¬ 
tive  paper  develops  on  the  application  of  heat. 
de-vel'Op-a-ble  (de-vgl'dp-a-b’l),  a.  Capable  of  being  de¬ 
veloped. 

developable  helicoid.  See  helicoid.  —  d.  surface.  =  develop¬ 
able,  n.  —  d.  surface  of  a  twisted  curve.  Math.  =  rectifying 
developable. 

de-vel'op-a  ble,  n.  Math.  A  developable  surface,  or  torse ; 
a  surface  that  may  be  imagined  flattened  out  upon  a  plane. 
It  consists  of  a  simple  continuous  infinity  of  lines  each  in¬ 
tersecting  only  its  consecutive, 
de-vel'op-er  (-er),  n.  One  that  develops  ;  specif. :  a  Photog. 
A  chemical  bath  or  reagent  used  in  developing  photographs, 
b  Dyeing.  A  reagent  used  to  produce  an  ingrain  color  by 
its  action  upon  some  substance  on  the  fiber, 
de-vel'op  ment  (de-vgl'5p-meut),  n.  Also  developement. 
[Cf.  F.  developpement.]  1.  The  act  of  developing,  or  dis¬ 
closing  that  which  is  unknown  ;  a  gradual  unfolding  proc¬ 
ess  by  which  anything  is  developed,  as  a  plan  or  method, 
or  an  image  upon  a  photographic  plate ;  gradual  advance 
or  growth  through  a  series  of  progressive  changes ;  evolu¬ 
tion  ;  also,  the  result  of  developing,  or  a  developed  state. 

A  new  development  of  imagination,  taste,  and  poetry.  Channing. 

2.  Biol.  The  series  of  changes  which  an  organism  under¬ 
goes  in  passing  from  the  embryonic  state  to  maturity  ;  on¬ 
togenesis  ;  less  frequently,  the  evolution  or  phylogenesis 
of  a  group  of  organisms.  Cf.  direct  development  and 
INDIRECT  DEVELOPMENT. 

3.  Math,  a  The  process  or  result  of  changing  or  expand¬ 
ing  an  expression  into  another  of  equivalent  value  or  mean¬ 
ing,  esp.  of  expressing  a  function  in  the  form  of  a  series, 
b  The  imagined  bending  of  one  surface  to  fit  upon  another, 
esp.  the  flattening  out  of  a  torse,  or  of  a  twiBted  curve, 
upon  a  plane. 

4.  Music.  The  elaboration  of  a  theme  or  subject ;  the  un¬ 
folding  of  a  musical  idea ;  the  evolution  of  a  piece  or 
movement  by  working  out  rhythmic,  melodic,  or  harmonic 
changes  in  one  or  more  themes ;  the  section  of  a  move¬ 
ment,  as  in  the  sonata  form,  where  this  occurs. 

6.  Logic.  An  expansion  by  means  of  which  all  the  ele¬ 
ments  contained  in  a  given  concept  are  made  explicit. 

6  Railroads.  The  method  of  reducing  grade  by  increasing 
the  length  of  a  line  between  two  predetermined  points 
which  differ  much  in  elevation.  W.  L.  Webb. 

Syn.  —  Development,  evolution  are  here  compared  in 
their  nontechnical  uses.  Development  stresses  the  idea 
of  a  gradual,  often  regular  or  uniform,  unfolding  or 
growth ;  evolution  emphasizes  the  act  or  process  of  de¬ 
velopment  ;  it  frequently  suggests  somewhat  definitely  a 
marked  advance,  often  by  successive  stages,  from  a  lower 
to  a  higher  form ;  as,  the  development  from  boyhood  to 
manhood,  the  development  of  an  argument,  of  an  industry, 
of  one’s  powers ;  the  evolution  of  a  constitutional  form  of 
government,  the  evolution  of  complex  from  simpler  forms. 
Development  is  apt  to  suggest  the  latent  possibilities  that 
are  unfolded  ;  evolution ,  rather  that  toward  which  they 
tend.  For  the  technical  senses,  see  defs. 
de-vel  op-men'tal  (-mgn'tal),  a.  Pertaining  to,  or  char¬ 
acteristic  of,  the  process  of  development ;  evolutionary ; 
as,  the  developmental  power  of  a  germ.  —  developmental  dis¬ 
eases,  Med.,  diseases  which  tend  to  appear  at  certain  periods 
of  life  and  are  caused  by  constitutional  changes, 
de-vest'  (de-vgst'),  v.  t. ;  de-vest'ed  ;  de-vest'ing.  [L. 
devestire  to  undress  ;  de  -f-  vestire  to  dress  :  cf .  OF.  des- 
vestir,¥.  dSvetir.  Cf.  divest.]  1.  To  undress;  hence,  to 
divest ;  strip  ;  denude.  Obs. 

2.  To  throw  off  or  aside  ;  to  abandon.  Obs. 

3.  Law.  a  To  take  away,  as  an  authority,  title,  etc.  ;  to 
alienate  ;  to  divest,  b  To  deprive,  as  of  a  vested  right. 

de-vest',  v.  i.  Law.  To  be  devested,  as  a  title  or  estate. 
De'vi  (da've),  n.  [Skr.  Devi.]  Hinduism.  The  consort  of 
Siva  and  daughter  of  Himavat  (the  Himalaya  Mountains). 
She  is  the  Saktl  or  female  energy  of  Siva,  and  is  worshiped  under 
a  variety  of  forms  which  fall  into  two  main  classes,  according  as 
she  is  conceived  as  a  mild  and  beneficent  or  as  a  malignant  deity. 
In  her  milder  form,  besides  Devi.  “  the  goddess,”  she  is  called 
G&uri,  “  the  yellow  or  brilliant ;  ”  Uma,  “  light ;  ”  Parvati,  ”  the 
mountaineer  ;  ”  and  Haimavati.  with  reference  to  her  parentage. 
In  her  malignant  forms  she  is  Durga,  ‘‘the  inaccessible,”  repre¬ 
sented  as  a  yellow  woman  riding  a  tiger  ;  Chandi,  “  the  fierce  ;  ” 
Kali,  “the  black,”  portrayed  as  dripping  with  blood,  encircled 
with  snakes,  and  adorned  with  skulls.  In  the  latter  forms  she  is 
worshiped  with  obscene  and  bloody  rites,  formerly  with  human 
sacrifice.  She  is  the  heroine  of  numerous  adventures,  many  of 
which  are  narrated  in  the  Puranas,  and  which  have  gained  for 
her  a  large  number  of  titles  and  names.  Cf.  Sakti. 

The  goddess  who  presides  over  life  and  death,  and  whom  the 
Tharus  believe  to  be  the  supreme  power  in  the  universe,  is  Kali- 
ka  — one  of  the  numerous  forms  of  Devi ,  Durga,  or  Kali,  at 
whose  name  all  India  trembles,  especially  the  low  castes  and 
the  casteless  tribes,  amongst  whom  she  originally  sprung. 

Census  of  India ,  1901. 


deuce  set.  See  lawn  tennis. 
Deu 'el  (da'el ;  dS-a'ei).  Bib. 
deuk  (Scot.  dQk).  Obs.  or  Scot, 
var.  of  duck,  bird. 
Deu-ka'li-on.Var.ofDisucALioN. 

deul.  +  DEVIL. 

deul  (dial.  dQl).  Obs.  or  dial. 
Eng.  var.  of  dole,  grief, 
deule  +  dole,  grief. 

||  deur'waar  der  (d(lr'var/d5r), 
n.  fD.]  Rom.- Dutch  Law.  A 
eummoner  or  process  server  ;  a 
kind  of  constable, 
deua.  4*  deuce. 
deu  sail',  deu-zan',  n.  [F.  deux 
ans  two  years  ]  A  kind  of  apple 
which  keeps  a  longtime  ;  apple- 
john.  Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 
deuse,  deused.  +  deuce, 

DEUCED. 

||  de'us  ex  ma'chi-na  (mttk'T- 
n a).  [L.]  Lit.,  a  god  from  a 
machine  ;  hence,  any  person  or 
thing  artificially  or  extraneously 
introduced,  as  in  a  story,  to 
solve  abruptly  a  difficulty  insolv- 
able  by  ordinary  means  :  —  in 
allusion  to  the  practice  in  Classi¬ 
cal  tragedies  of  bringing  on  a 
god  bv  stage  machinery  to  solve 
superhuman  difficulties. 

II  De'us  ma'Jor  co-lum'na.  [L.] 
God  the  strongest  pillar. 

||  de'u3  no'bis  haec  o'ti-a  fe'clt. 


fL.]  A  god  (or  guardian  angel) 
has  given  us  this  ease  ;  —  said  of 
Augustus.  Vergil  (Eclogues,  1. 6). 
||  De'us  vo  bis 'cum.  [L.]  God 
(he)  with  you. 

|j  De'us  vult.  [L.]God  wills  (it); 
—  rallying  erv  of  the  First  Cru¬ 
sade,  being  the  exclamation  of 
the  multitude  after  Pope  Urban 
II. ’e  address  at  the  Council  of 
Clermont,  1095. 

Deut.  Abbr.  Deuteronomy, 
deut-.  See  deuto-. 
deute.  +  duty. 
deu  ten-ceph'a-lon(dn/ten-sPf'- 
d-10n),  72.  [NL.  ;  deuto-  -f  en¬ 
cephalon.}  Anat.  The  thalamen- 
cephnlon.  —  deu  ten-ce-phal'lc 
(-sA-fttKTk),  a. 

deu  ter-an-o'pi-a  (dfUter-ftn-S'- 
pY-d),  n.  [NL.  ;  deutero-  4-  a-, 
an-,  not  +  -opia.J  See  color 

BLINDNESS. 

deu-te'ri-on  (d  fl-t  e'r  Y-<5n),  n. 
[NL.,  fr.  Cr.  fieimpioR.]  The 
secundines. 

deu  ter-o-al'bu-mose,  n.  [ deu - 

tevo — h  albumose.}  Physiol. 
Chem.  See  deuteroproteo.sk. 
deu  ter-o-ca'se-OBe,  n.  f deutero - 
4-  caseose .]  Physiol.  Chem.  See 

DEUTEROPROTEOSE. 

deu'ter-o-cone/,  n.  [deutero-  4 
cone.}  The  cusp  of  a  mammalian 


premolar  corresponding  in  posi¬ 
tion  to  the  protoconeof  a  true  mo¬ 
lar;  the  deu  ter-o-co'nid.  of  the 
lowerjaw,  corresponds  tothe  pro- 
tocomd.  See  trituberculy. 
deu'ter-o-dome',  n.  C  r  y  st.  A 
secondary  dome, 
deu  ter-o-elaa '  tose ,  n .[deutero- 
4-  el  as  tose.}  Physiol.  Chem.  See 
DEUTEROPROTEOSE. 

deu  ter-o-gel'a  tose,  n.  Physiol. 
Chem.  See  deuteroproteose. 
deu'ter-o-path'l-a  (dfPtSr-n- 
p&th'Y-d),  n.  [NL.]  Med.  = 
DEUTERO  PA  THY. 
deu'ter-o-pl  as  m  (dQ't?r-o- 
plft/’m), n.  Biol.  Deutoplasm, 
deu'ter-o-prism.  n.  [deutero-  + 
prism.}  Cry  st.  See  prism. 
deu'ter-o- vi-tel 'lose,  n.  See 

DEUTEROPROTEOSE. 

deu  ter-o-zo'oid,  n.  [deutero-  4- 
zooid.}  Zool.  A  secondary  zo- 
oid  produced  by  budding  or  fis¬ 
sion  from  a  primary  zoom, 
deut'hy-al'o-some  ( dot'hl-fil'rt- 
som),  n.  r deuto -  4-  hyalosome.} 
Embryol.  The  nucleus  left  in  the 
egg  after  formation  of  the  first 
polar  body.  Van  Beneden. 

deu'to-ma'lae  (dQ/tT.-mu'le),  n. 
pi.  ;  sing,  -mala  (-la).  [NL. 
See  deuto-;  malar.]  Zool. 
The  second  pair  of  mouth  parts 


of  the  myriapods  of  the  order 
D  i  p  1  o  p  o  da  —  deu  to-ma'lal 
(-Ml ),  deu  to-ma'lar  (-Idr),  a. 
deu-tom'er-ite  (dfi-tOm'?r-Tt),». 
[deuto-  4-  -mere.}  Zool.  The  pos¬ 
terior  and  larger  of  the  two  body 
divisions  of  certain  gregarines. 
deu  to  plas'tic,  a.  [deuto-  -f 
-plastic. ]  Deutoplasmic.  Bare. 
deu-tox'ide  (dd-tOk'sTd  ;  -std  ; 
im),  7i.  Chem.  See  deuto-. 

||  Deutsch  (doich),  n.  [fi.]  Ger¬ 
man  language  [A  German.) 
Deutsch'er  (doich'er),  72.  [G.]| 
deux.  +  DEUCE, 
deuzan.  deusan. 
dev  (dav),  n.  =  deva. 
de'va-chan  (da'va-chAn),  n. 
Theos.  A  state  intermediate  be¬ 
tween  two  earth  lives,  into 
which  the  ego  enters  after  its 
separation  from  kamarupn,  and 
the  disintegration  of  the  lower 
principles,  on  the  death  of  the 
body  on  earth.  II.  P.  Blavatsky. 
De'va-ki  (-ke),  n.  [Skr.  Derain.] 
Hindu  Myth.  The  mother  of 
Krishna. 

de-vall'  (d?-v61r ;  -val'),  v.  i. 
[F .  iWvaler.}  1.  To  fall  ;  to  de¬ 
scend  ;  also,  to  bend  or  slope 
downwards.  Obs. 

2.  To  cease  ;  intermit.  Scot.  — 
de-vall',  72.  Scot. 


de- vance'  (df-vans'),  r.  t.  [F. 
derancer.}  To  forestall  ;  to  an¬ 
ticipate  ;  to  outstrip.  fO&s.  | 
de-vant',  adv.  Sc  n.  [F.l  Front.  | 
de  vap'o-rate  (de-vftp'8-rat),  v. 
t.  Sc  i.  To  condense  from  vapor. 
Obs.  —  de-vap  o-ra'tion  (-ra'- 
shtin),  77.  Obs. 

de-vast',  r.  t.  [Cf.  F.  ddvaster.] 
To  devn state.  Now  Rare. 
dev'aB-ta^or  (dev'ds-ta/tCr),  n. 
(  L  ]  One  that  devastates, 
de  vast'er,  7?.  One  who  devests. 
Bare. 

de'va- ta  (da'va-tii ;  da'wd-),ji. 
Also  de'wa-ta.  [Skr.  derata.} 
Hinduism.  A  divine  being  or 
god  ;  esp.,  a  godling. 
de-vaul.  Scot.  var.  of  dev  all. 
de-vaunt',  v.  i.  [Cf.  OF.  des- 
ranter.}  To  vaunt ;  boast.  Obs. 
deve.  Obs.  or  Scot.  &  dial.  Eng. 
var.  of  deaf,  reave,  dive. 
dev'el.  f  devil. 
dev'el-in  (dSv'’l-Yn),  72.  [Prob. 
fr.  devil,  on  account  of  its  black 
color  and  its  uncanny  motions.] 
The  common  swift.  Local,  Eng. 
develing,  adv.  [See  dive,  2d 
-LiNo.l  As  one  diving.  Obs. 
de-vel 'op-la  t,  72.  =develop- 
M  F.  NTI  ST.  Obsoles. 
de  vel/op-men'tal-iat,  n.  =  de- 
VELOPMENTIST.  Obsoles. 


de-vel  op-men'tal  ly,  adv.  of 

DEVELOPMENTAL. 

de-vel'op-ment-iat,  72.  An  evo¬ 
lutionist.  Obsoles. 
development  theory.  Biol.  The 
theory  of  evolution.  Obsoles. 
de-vel 'opt.  Developed.  Ref.  Sp. 
devely.  +  devily. 

||  de^e-ne'runt  (df v^-ne'rfint), 
72.  [L.,  they  have  come  ;  i.  e., 
fallen  in.]  Feudal  Law.  An  ob¬ 
solete  writ  for  fixing  escheats 
arising  from  the  death  of  a  ten¬ 
ant  in  capite  and  of  his  son  and 
heir  under  age. 

||  de  ven'tre  In-api'ci  en'do  (Yn- 
spY/i'Y-Pn'do).  [L.l  Law.  Lit., 
for  inspecting  the  belly  ;  —  used 
in  designating  a  writ  for  inspect¬ 
ing  the  body  of  a  woman  for 
pregnancy  leigned  or  alleged, 
dev  e-nus'tate,  v.  t.  [L.  deve- 
nustatus, y.  p.  of  devenustare  to 
disfigure.]  To  deprive  of  beauty ; 
disfigure.  Obs. 
dever.  +  devoir. 
de-ver'gence  (d£-vftr'j£ns),  de- 
ver'gen-cy  (-iT'n-sY),  n.  [L.  de- 
vergentia.}  Declivity.  Obs. 
de-vex',  a.  [L.  devexus,  fr.  de - 
x'ehere  to  carry  down.]  Sloping. 
Obs.  —  n.  Declivity.  Obs. 
de  vex'l-ty,  n.  [L.  devexitas.\ 
A  declivity.  Obs. 


food,  foot ;  out,  oil ;  chair  ;  go ;  sing,  iqk  ;  then,  thiD-,  nature,  verdure  (250) ;  K  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144);  boN  ;  yet ;  zh  =  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §J  in  Guide. 

Full  explanations  of  Abbreviations.  Signs,  etc.,  Immediately  precede  the  Vocabulary. 
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de'vi  ate  (de'vT-at),  v.  i.  ;  db'vi-at'bd  (-aUSd)  ;  de'vi-at'- 
ing  (-at/Ing).  [L.  dcviare  to  deviate ;  de  -|-  viare  to  go, 
travel,  via  way.  See  viaduct.]  To  go  out  of  the  way  ;  to 
turn  aside  from  a  course  or  a  method  ;  to  stray  or  go  astray ; 
to  err  ;  digress  ;  diverge  ;  vary  ;  swerve. 

Thus  Pegasus,  a  nearer  way  to  take, 

May  boldly  deviate  from  tne  common  track.  Pope. 
Syn.—  Stray,  wander,  digress,  depart,  diverge,  deflect, 
veer.  —Deviate,  swerve  agree  in  the  idea  of  turning  aside. 
Deviate  (see  etym.)  implies  departure  or  variation  from  a 
given  or  customary  path  (lit.  or  fig.),  rule,  or  procedure  ; 
swerve,  deflection  or  divergence,  commonly^  with  the  im¬ 
plication  of  momentum  (lit.  or  fig.),  from  a  fixed  or  deter¬ 
mined  course,  aim,  or  purpose ;  as,  “  He  [Shenstone]  goes 
hopping  along  his  own  gravel  walks,  and  never  deviates 
from  the  beaten  paths  for  fear  of  being  lost  ”  (Gray) ; 
“  Critics,  who  have  blamed  Mr.  Pope  for  deviating  .  .  . 
from  the  simplicity  of  Homer  ”  ( Goldsmith ) ;  “  Our  affec¬ 
tions  and  passions  put  frequently  a  bias  ...  so  strong  on 
our  judgments  as  to  make  them  swerve  from  the  direction 
of  right  reason  ”  i Hot ingbroke) ;  “  If  I  be  false,  or  swei've  a 
hair  from  truth  ”  (Shah.).  See  wander,  circuitous. 
de'vi-ato,  V.  t.  To  cause  to  deviate.  Rare. 

To  deviate  a  needle.  J ■  D.  Forbes. 

de  vi  ation  (-a'slmn),  n.  [LL.  deviatio :  cf.  F.  deviation.  ] 

1.  Act  of  deviating ;  a  wandering  from  the  way  ;  variation 
from  the  common  way,  from  an  established  rule,  standard, 
position,  etc.  ;  departure,  as  from  the  right  course  or  the 
path  of  duty ;  deflection,  as  of  the  needle  of  a  compass. 

2.  State  or  result  of  having  deviated  ;  transgression  ;  act 
of  sin  ;  error  ;  offense. 

3.  A  sir  on.  In  the  old  Ptolemaic  system,  a  motion  of  the 
deferent  toward  and  from  the  ecliptic. 

4.  Com.  The  voluntary  and  unnecessary  departure  of  a 
ship  from,  or  delay  in,  the  regular  and  usual  course  of  the 
specific  voyage  insured,  thus  releasing  the  underwriters. 

6-  Optics.  The  departure  of  light  from  its  original  direc¬ 
tion  in  passing  through  a  prism,  as  measured  by  the  angle 
between  the  incident  and  emergent  rays. 

6.  Qun.  a  The  divergence  (laterally  unless  otherwise 
stated)  of  a  projectile  from  the  plane  of  departure,  caused 
by  drift,  wind,  etc.  b  The  divergence  of  a  projectile  from 
the  mean  direction  of  a  number  of  shots  fired  at  the  same 
target ;  —  called  also  deviation  from  the  centei'  of  impact. 

7-  Geom.  =  aberrancy  of  curvature. 

deviation  of  a  falling  body,  Physics ,  that  deviatmn  from  a 
strictly  vertical  line  ot  descent  which  occurs  in  a  body 
falling  freely,  in  consequence  of  the  rotation  of  the  ea  th. 

—  d.  of  the  compass,  the  angle  which  the  needle  of  a  ship’s 
compass  makes  with  the  magnetic  meridian,  by  reason  of 
the  magnetism  of  the  iron  and  steel  of  the  ship  and  cargo. 

—  d.  of  the  line  of  the  vertical,  the  difference  between  the 
actual  direction  of  a  plumb  line  and  the  direction  it  would 
have  if  the  earth  were  a  perfect  ellipsoid  and  homogeneous, 

—  caused  by  the  attraction  of  a  mountain,  or  irregularities 
in  the  earth’s  density. 

de'vi-a  tor  (de'vT-jptSr),  ».  [L.,  a  forsaker.]  One  that 

deviates;  specif.,  an  appliance  for  changing  the  course  of 
a  balloon. 

de' Vi-a-to-ry (-d-to-n  ),rr .  Tending  to  deviate;  devious.  Rare. 
de-vioe'  (de-vis'),  n.  [ME.  devis ,  will,  intention,  opinion, 
invention,  fr.  OF.  devis  division,  plan,  wish,  difference; 
confused  with  ME.  devise,  fr.  OF.  devise,  with  similar  mean¬ 
ings  ;  cf.  F.  devise  device  (in  sense  2),  in  OF.  also,  division, 
wish,  last  will ;  both  F.  words  fr.  deviser.  See  devise, 
v.  t.  ;  cf.  devise,  n.]  1.  That  which  is  devised,  or  formed 
by  design  ;  a  contrivance  ;  an  invention  ;  project ;  scheme  ; 
often,  a  scheme  to  deceive  ;  a  stratagem  ;  an  artifice. 

His  device  is  against  Babylon,  to  destroy  it.  Jer.  li.  11. 
Devices  tor  baling  cut  hay.  Knight. 

2.  An  emblematic  design,  generally  consisting  of  one  or 
more  figures  usually  with  a  motto,  used  esp.  as  a  heraldic 
bearing,  to  denote  the  historical  situation,  the  ambition,  or 
the  desire  of  the  person  adopting  it.  See  cognizance,  4. 

Knights-errant  used  to  distinguish  themselves  by  devices  on 
their  shields.  Addison, 

3.  a  Anything  fancifully  and  ingeniously  conceived ;  a 
conceit.  Obs.  or  Archaic,  b  A  play;  a  masque,  specta¬ 
cle,  or  show.  Obs. 

4.  Will ;  desire ;  inclination  ;  purpose  ;  hence,  expression 
of  will;  direction;  command.  Obs.,  exc.  in  phrases;  as, 
left  to  his  own  devices. 

6.  Opinion  ;  view  ;  hence,  proffered  opinion  ;  advice  ;  also, 
conversation ;  chat.  Obs. 

6.  The  act  or  power  of  devising  ;  invention  ;  contrivance. 

I  must  have  instruments  of  my  own  device.  Landor. 
Syn.  —  Invention,  design,  scheme,  project,  expedient, 
shift;  tool,  instrument,  adjunct. —  Device,  contrivance, 
appliance.  Device  implies  ingenuity  or  cleverness  of  in¬ 
vention  ;  contrivance,  rather  skill  or  dexterity  in  the 
adaptation  of  means  to  an  end ;  appliance,  utility  for  a 
given  purpose;  as,  “  In  his  boyhood,  for  his  addiction  to 
strange  devices  of  sticks  and  strings,  he  had  been  counted 
the  most  eccentric  of  the  family  ”  ( Stevenson ) ;  a  contriv¬ 
ance  for  winding,  various  appliances  for  mending,  a 
clock.  Device  and  (less  frequently)  contrivance  may  be 
used  in  a  bad  sense ;  as,  41  He  will  .  .  .  entrap  thee  by 
some  treacherous  device ”  (Shak.)-,  “Lay  aside  all  your 
contrivances  and  arts  to  get  away,  and  make  me  your 
friend  ”  ( Richardson ).  See  expedient,  implement,  plan. 
de-vice'ful  (-fobl),  a.  Full  of  devices ;  ingenious.  Rare. 

A  carpet,  rich,  and  of  deviceful  thread.  Chapman. 

—  de-vice'lul-ly,  adv.  —  de-vice'Iul-ness,  n. 

dev'il  £dSv'’l),  7i.  [AS.  deofol,  deoful  (cf.  G.  teufel,  Goth. 
diabaulus) ;  L.  diabolus ,  Gr.  6ta/3oAo?  the  devil,  the  slan¬ 
derer,  fr.  5ia/3dAAei»/  to  slander,  calumniate,  orig.,  to  throw 
across;  S id  across  -j-  AAeivto  throw,  let  fall,  fall  ;  cf.  Skr. 


gal  to  fall.  Cf.  diabolic.]  1.  [cap.  orl.  c.]  In  Jewish  and 
Christian  theology,  the  personal  supreme  spirit  of  evil  and 
unrighteousness  ;  the  tempter  and  spiritual  enemy  of  man¬ 
kind  ;  the  adversary  of  God,  although  subordinate  to  Him 
and  able  to  act  only  by  His  sufferance.  He  is  represented 
as  the  leader  or  prince  of  all  the  apostate  angels  and  as 
the  ruler  of  hell  or  the  place  provided  for  the  punishment 
after  death  of  the  wicked.  In  the  Middle  Ages  he  was 
generally  represented  as  having  horns,  a  tail  (sometimes 
forked),  and  cloven  hoofs,  but  he  was  thought  to  be  able 
to  assume  any  disguise  at  will.  The  Hebrew  sdtan  of 
the  Old  Testament  was  translated  by  the  Septuagint  as 
Greek  6ia0oAos,  an  accuser  or  slanderer,  devil ;  but  in  the 
Vulgate  Satan  was  substituted.  Devil  occurring  but  four 
times  in  the  Authorized  Version  of  the  Old  Testament, 
twice  as  a  translation  of  sairim  and  twice  of  shed  mi,  He¬ 
brew  words  which  in  the  Revised  Version  are  translated 
respectively  as  he-goats ,  or  satyrs,  and  demons.  In  the 
New  Testament  the  Greek  6i&0oAc$  occurs  thirty-five 
times,  and  in  each  case  is  translated  the  devil,  referring  to 
Satan.  Where  one  of  the  lesser  evil  spirits  is  referred  to. 
the  Greek  word  Saiaoviov  or  Sdpvv,  demon,  is  used  and 
translated  devil.  Cf.  demon.  Other  names  more  or  less 
closely  identified  with  Devil  are  Apo/hjon,  Beelzebub, 
Lucifer  ;  and  the  Devil  is  designated  by  many  descriptive 
appellations,  such  as  the  Arch  Enemy,  the  Arch  Fiend; 
and  familiarly  by  various  nicknames,  as  Auld  Clootie,  Old 
Nick,  Old  Boy ,  etc.  « 

[Jesus]  being  fortv  days  tempted  of  the  devil.  Luke  iv.  2. 
That  old  serpent,  called  the  Devil,  and  Satan,  which  deceiveth 
the  whole  world.  Rev.  xii.  9. 

2.  A  lesser  evil  or  malignant  spirit;  one  of  the  superhu¬ 
man  followers  of  Satan  as  prince  of  the  powers  of  darkness; 
a  malignant  fiend  who  tempts  and  injures  mankind. 

Some  airy  devil  hovers  in  the  sky 

And  pours  down  mischief.  Shak. 

3.  A  demon;  in  Scriptural  literature  applied  to  (1)  the 
gods  or  idols  of  the  heathen  ;  (2)  the  malignant  spirits 
which  possessed  demoniacs  or  those  given  over  to  wicked¬ 
ness.  See  def.  1,  above. 

The  things  which  the  Gentiles  sacrifice,  they  sacrifice  to  devils, 
and  not  to  G<»<1.  1  Cor.  x.  20. 

[Jesus]  appeared  first  to  Mary  Magdalene,  out  of  whom  he  had 
cast  seven  devils.  Mark  xvi.  9. 

4.  A  malignantly  wicked  person  ;  a  human  fiend  ;  a  person 
abandoned  to  wickedness  ;  hence,  any  great  evil.  “  That 
devil  Glendower.”  44  The  devil  drunkenness.”  Shak. 

5.  Jocosely  or  familiarly,  a  person  of  superabundant  ener¬ 

gy,  recklessness,  dashing  skill,  mischievousness,  or  the 
like.  44  A  devil  of  a  fellow.”  Sheridaji. 

6.  One  in  a  pitiable  condition  ;  a  wretched  fellow  ;  —  usu¬ 
ally  with  poor. 

Poor  plackless  devils  like  mysel’.  _  Burns. 

7-  Hence  :  a  A  junior  legal  counsel  working,  usually, 
without  pay.  b  A  literary  hack.  Eng. 

8.  =  printer’s  devil. 

9.  Used  as  an  oath,  imprecation,  or  strong  expletive  of  sur¬ 
prise,  vexation,  or  emphasis,  or,  ironically,  of  negation. 

The  Devil  was  sick,  the  Devil  a  monk  would  be  ; 

The  Devil  was  well,  the  devil  a  monk  was  he. 

Urquhart  (  Trans,  of  Rabelais). 

10.  Cookery.  A  dish,  as  a  bone  with  the  meat,  broiled  and 
excessively  peppered  ;  a  grill  with  Cayenne  pepper. 

11.  Chiefly  Mach.  Any  of  “various  machines,  appliances, 
etc. ;  as  :  a  A  machine  for  tearing  or  shredding  something, 
or  for  grinding  material  into  bits,  as  stock  for  paper  mak¬ 
ing,  woolen  for  shoddy,  etc.  b  A  machine  for  unloading 
grain,  etc.  c  An  instrument  for  maliciously  cutting  fisher¬ 
men’s  nets  at  sea.  d  An  iron  fire  basket  or  grate  for 
open-air  use.  e  A  machine  for  making  wooden  screws. 

12.  A  seam  in  a  ship’s  hull  on  or  beneath  the  water  line ; 
hence  the  expression,  44  the  devil  to  pay  and  no  pitch  hot.” 

13.  A  dust  storm.  Colloq.,  India.  Kipling. 

devil  among  the  tailors.  =  fox  and  geese  c.  —  d.-ln-a-mist. 
=  love-in-a-mist.— d.-in-the-bush.  a  =  love-in-a-mist.  bThe 
herb  Paris.  —  d.-on-both-sidea,  the  corn  crowfoot.  Dial. 
Eng.  —  d.-on-the-neck.  an  old  instrument  of  torture.  — d  - 
on-two-sticks.  a  \cap.\  See  Asmodeus.  b  A  wooden  toy  in 
the  form  of  a  double  cone  which  is  spun  while  suspended 
on  a  string  depending  from  two  sticks  held  in  the  hands. 
—  d’s.-head-in-a-bush.  the  bladder  ketmie.  —  the  d.  and  all, 
everything,  esp.  everything  bad.  — the  d.  to  pay,  serious 
trouble ;  grave  mischief ;  a  riotous  outbreak.  Cf.  def.  12 
above. 

dev'il  (dSv'’l),  v.  t.  ;  dev'iled  (-’Id)  or  dev'illed  ;  dev'il- 
ing  (-’1-Tng)  or  dev'il-ling.  1.  To  make  devilish. 

2.  To  grill  with  pepper  and  hot  condiments  ;  to  season 
highly  in  cooking,  as  with  pepper. 

A  deviled  leg  of  turkey.  Irving. 

3.  To  treat  in  the  machine  called  a  devil  ;  to  tear  to  pieces; 
as,  to  devil  rags  in  making  shoddy. 

4.  To  intrust  to  a  44  devil  ”  or  deputy  ;  to  perform  (work) 
as  a  44  devil.”  Rare.  Eng. 

5.  To  tease ;  annoy  ;  torment ;  haze.  Colloq. 

dev'il,  v.  i.  To  act  or  serve  as  a  “  devil ;  ”  specif.,  in 
Great  Britain,  to  serve  a  barrister  in  the  capacity  of  a 
“  devil.”  See  devil,  n.,  7  a 

devil  bird-  Any  of  various  birds,  most  of  which  are  so 
named  from  their  uncanny  notes;  as:  a  The  common 
Fmropean  swift,  b  Any  of  several  drongos  (as  Dicrurus 
ater)  of  India,  c  An  owl  (Syrnium  indranee)  of  India, 
d  A  goatsucker  ( Capri mulgu s  kelaarti)  of  India, 
dev'il— div'er  (-div'er),  n.  A  dabchick  or  any  small  grebe, 
dev'il-dom  (d5v'’l-dMm),  7i.  [devil -\- -dom.]  The  realm, 
rule,  or  power  of  the  Devil ;  diabolic  influence  or  condition, 
dev'iled,  dev'illed  (d8v'Td),  a.  1.  Possessed  with  a  devil. 

2.  Grilled,  or  dressed,  with  hot  condiments. 

3.  Prepared  by  a  44  devil  ”  or  deputy.  Eng. 


dev 'il -fish'  (dSv'T-fTsh'),  n.  1.  Any  of  several  very  large 


2.  An  octopus  or  other  large  cephalopod. 

3.  Any  of  various  pediculate  fishes,  as  the  angler. 

4.  The  gray  whale. 

dev'il  ing  (*-Tng),  n.  1.  A  young  devil;  an  imp. 

2.  The  common  swift.  Local,  Eng. 
dev'il  ish,  a.  1.  Resembling,  characteristic  of,  or  per¬ 
taining  to,  the  Devil  ;  diabolical  ;  wicked  in  the  extreme. 
44  Devilish  wickedness.”  Sir  P.  Sidney. 

This  wisdom  descendeth  not  from  above,  but  is  earthly,  sen¬ 
sual,  devilish.  James  iii.  15. 

2.  Extreme;  excessive.  Colloq. 

Syn.  — Diabolical,  infernal,  hellish,  satanic,  wicked,  mali¬ 
cious,  detestable,  destructive.  See  fiendish. 

—  dev'il  ish-ness,  n. 

dev'il-ish.  adv.  Excessively  ;  devilishly.  Colloq. 

He ’s  tough,  sir,  —  tough,  and  devilish  sly.  Dickens. 
dev'il-ish-ly,  adv.  1.  In  a  devilish  manner  ;  wickedly. 

2.  Exceedingly;  greatly.  Colloq.  Mrs.  Carlyle. 

dev'il-ism  (dSv',l-iz’m),  n.  1.  Action  or  character  like 
that  of  the  Devil ;  devilishness. 

2.  A  cult  of  the  Devil ;  devil  worship, 
dev'il-ize  (-lz),  v.  t.  d-  i. ;  :IZED  (-izd);  -iz'ing  (-iz'Tng). 
To  make  a  devil  of  ;  to  act  like  a  devil. 

He  that  should  deify  a  saint,  should  wrong  him  as  much  os  he 
that  should  devilize  him.  _  #  Bp.  Hall. 

dev'il-kill  (-kin),  ?i.  A  little  devil  ;  an  imp. 
dev'il-may-care',  a.  Reckless;  rollicking  ;  defiant  or  care¬ 
less  of  authority. 

dev'il-ment  (d5v'’l-mfnt),  n.  1.  Devilish  action  ;  devilry. 

2.  A  deviled  dish.  Rare. 

3.  A  devilish  contrivance.  Rare. 

dev'il-ry  (-rl),  n. ;  pi.  -ries  (-rTz).  1.  A  demon.  Obs. 

2.  Satanic  magic  ;  diabolical  enchantment  or  art. 

3.  Conduct  suitable  to  the  Devil ;  extreme  wickedness ; 
malignant  cruelty. 

Stark  lies  and  devilry.  Sir  T.  More. 

4-  Reckless  conduct ;  mischief  ;  unrestrained  hilarity. 

5.  A  system  of  devils  ;  a  band  of  devils. 

dev'il’ s  ad'vo  cate  (d<5v'’lz).  [L.  advocatus  diaboli .]  a 

R.  C.  Ch.  The  person  (properly  known  as  “  the  protector 
of  the  faith,”  L.  promotor  Jidei)  nominated  by  the  Congre¬ 
gation  of  Rites  to  point  out  defects  in  the  evidence  upon 
which  a  demand  for  beatification  or  canonization  rests, 
or  in  the  character  of  the  person  for  whom  the  honor  is 
sought,  b  Hence,  a  critic  who  says  the  worst  that  can  be 
said,  as  of  something  esteemed  to  be  good  ;  a  detractor, 
devil’s  apple,  a  The  thorn  apple  (Datura  stramonium 
and  D.  tatula).  b  The  mandrake  of  Europe  (Mandragora 
ojfficinarum)  or  that  of  America  (Podophyllum  peltatum). 
dev'il’ s-a  pron,  n.  The  large  kelp  (Laminaria  saccha- 
rina,  and  L.  longicniris)  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  having  a 
flat  leathery  thallus,  shaped  somewhat  like  an  apron, 
dev'il’ S-bit',  n.  Any  of  several  plants  ;  as :  a  In  Europe, 
the  scabious,  b  In  America,  the  blazing  star  (Chamseli- 
rium  luteum)0T  the  button  snakeroot  (Lacinaria  spicala). 
devil’s  books,  or  devil’s  picture  books.  Playing  cards. 
Time  out  of  mind  they  [cards]  are  and  have  been  called  the 
devil's  books.  Swift. 

dev'il’ s—coach'liorse',  n.  a  A  largo  black  rove  beetle 
(Ocypus  olens).  Eng.  b  The  wheel  bug. 
dev'il ’s-COach'wheeP,  n.  The  corn  crowfoot.  Dial.  Eng. 
devil’ S  cotton.  A  branching  sterculiaceous  shrub  or  small 
tree  (Abroma  angusta)  of  the  East  Indies,  yielding  a  strong 
fiber  used  for  cordage. 

devil’s  darning  needle,  a  Zobl.  A  dragon  fly  (see  darn¬ 
ing  needle  b).  b  Bot.  =  lady’s-comb. 
dev'il’ s-iin  gers.  n.  1.  Tne  common  British  starfish 

( Asterias  rubens ) ;  also,  a  certain  sponge  with  stout  branches. 
2  Dial.  Eng.  a  Tin*  black  poplar;  —  so  called  from  its 
slender  aments,  b  The  bird’s-foot  trefoil. 

3.  In  sing,  form,  dev'il’s-linger,  a  belemnite. 
dev'il’ S-hand  ,  n.  1.  All  ornamental  Mexican  sterculi¬ 
aceous  tree  (Chiranthodendron  platanoides)  with  bright 
red  flowers  having  five  stamens  arranged  like  a  hand, 
whence  the  name. 

2.  =  devil’s-fingers,  1. 

dev'il’s-paint'bruslV,  n.  Either  of  two  European  hawk- 
weeds  naturalized  in  America :  a  Orange  hawkweed  ( Hiera - 
cium  aurantiacum).  b  The  king  devil  (H.  prsealtum). 
devil’s  riding  horse,  a  A  rear-horse  or  mantis,  b  The 
wheel  bug. 

devil’s  sauce  Espagnole  sauce  flavored  with  shallots, 
vinegar,  and  hot  spices. 

devil’s  tattoo  A  drumming  with  the  fingers  or  feet, 
devil’s  tree.  All  apocynaceous  tree  (Alstonia  scholaris) 
of  the  Old  World  tropics,  having  soft  white  wood,  bitter 
bark,  and  coriaceous  leaves.  See  Alstonia,  dita  bark. 


de'vi  (dfi've),  h.  [Skr.  dev i.] 
goddess;  — fem .  of  deva. 
de'v  1-ant.  a.  Deviating;  di¬ 
verting.  Obs. 

de  vice'.  +  devise,  n.  8f  v. 

I  de  vi-ci'ne-to  (v  t-s  l  n'c-t  o). 
[LL.l  Law.  From  the  vicinage. 

De  Vl'co-E.  Swift’ 8  comet.  See 

comet. 

de-vict',  p.  a.  [L.  derictus,  p. 
p.  of  devincere  to  conquer.] 
Conquered.  Obs. 
de  vide'.  +  divide. 
devil  bolt.  Nant.  A  sham  or 
faulty  bolt,  which  may  give  way 
and  endanger  the  ship.  Colloq. 
devil  carriage  or  cart  Mil.  A 
slin^  cart  used  for  moving  heavy 
artillery.  Obs.  or  R. 
dev'il-dev'il,  n.  The  Tasma¬ 
nian  devil. 

dev'il-dodg'er,  n.  One  who 
tries  to  dodge  the  Devil,  esp.  by 


a  show  of  piety  ;  a  ranting 
preacher.  Colloq. 
dev'il-ess,  n.  Asne-devil.  Rare. 
dev'il-et,  n.  =  deviling. 
devil  grass.  Bermuda  grass. 
Bermuda. 

dev'il-hood,  n.  See -hood. 
dev'il  ish-ness,  n.  See  -ness. 
devil  ray.  =  devilfish,  1. 
dev'il’s-bite',  n.  The  false  hel¬ 
lebore. 

devil’s  bones,  or  dev'il’ s-bones', 

n.  1.  The  wild  yam. 

2.  Dice. 

devil’s  broth.  Starch;  — a 
name  given  when  it  was  first 
brought  into  use  in  England, 
dev'il’s-can'dle-stick  ,  n.  The 
common  stinkhorn  fungus. 
Dial.  Eng. 

dev'il’8-claw/,  n.  1.  a  The  uni¬ 
corn  plant,  b  [Also  -c/aiw.]  = 
cat’s-claw  b.  Local ,  U.  S. 


2.  Naut.  A  strong,  split  hook  to 
grasp  a  link  of  a  cnaiu  cable  as  a 
stopper. 

dev'll’s-club'^n.  A  spiny  aralia- 
ceous  shrub  (Echinonanax  hor- 
ridus) of  western  North  America, 
dev'il’s-cur'ry-comb',  n.  = 
DEVIL’S-COACHWHEEL. 

devil’s  daisy.  The  oxeye  daisy, 
devil's  dozen.  Thirteen, 
dev'il’ s-ear',  n.  The  iack-in-the- 
pulpit.  U.  S.  [dian  indigo.  I 
dev'il’s-eye',  w.  The  West  I n- 1 
devil’s  fig.  a  The  prickly 
poppy,  b  The  prickly  pear, 
devil's  flax.  Yellow  toadflax, 
devil’ 8  flower.  The  red  campion, 
dev'il’s-gar  ter,  n.  The  hedge 
bindweed.  Dial.  Eng. 
dev'il’8-grand'moth  er,  n.  The 
tobacco  weed  ( Elephantopus 
tomentosus).  Southern  U.  S. 
devil’s  grass.  Couch  grass. 


dev'il’ 8-grip',  n.  1.  Carpet- 

weed. 

2.  A  malformation  of  sheep, 
which  consists  of  an  indent  near 
the  wither  and  continuing  down 
behind  the  shoulder,  as  if  a 
string  had  been  put  round  that 
part  of  the  sheep  and  tightened, 
dev'il’ s-guts'',  7i.  Any  of  vari¬ 
ous  troublesome  creepin" 
plants;  as  :  a  Dodder,  b  Bind¬ 
weed.  c  Creeping  crowfoot, 
d  The  dodder  laurel, 
dev'il’s-hair',  n.  The  virgin’s- 
bower, Clematis  rirginiana, hav¬ 
ing  long  plumose  styles, 
dev'il  ship.  n.  See  -ship. 
devil’s  hop  vine.  The  common 
green  brier.  [candlestick.) 
dev'il’s-horn',  n.  =  devil’s-! 
devil’s  ironweed.  Any  of  sev¬ 
eral  American  species  of  Lac- 
tuca,  or  wild  lettuce. 


devil’s  leaf.  A  stinging  East  In¬ 
dian  nettle  ( Urtica  syathulata). 
dev'il’s-milk',  n.  Any  of  sev¬ 
eral  plants  having  acrid  milky 
juice  ;  esp.  :  a  Either  of  the 
spurges  Euphorbia  peplvs  and 
E.heJiosco/>ia.  b  The  celandine, 
devil’s  oatmeal.  =  devil’s 

PARSLEY. 

Devil’s  Own.  A  nickname  of 
various  regiments,  esp.  the  Eng¬ 
lish  88th  regiment  of  foot  (now 
1st  Bat.,  Connaught  Rangers). 
Devil ’8  Parliament.  Eiw.  Hist. 
The  Parliament  which  attainted 
the  Yorkist  leaders  at  Coventry 
in  14.19.  [Dial.  Eng.  | 

devil’s  parsley.  Wild  chervil.  | 
devil ’8  paternoster.  A  murmur¬ 
ing  or  grumbling  to  one’s  self  ; 
a  muttered  curse.  Chaucer. 
devil’s  picture,  or  pictured, 
bOOkS.  =  DEVIL’S  BOOKS. 


dev'il’s-pitch'forks',  n.  =  beg¬ 
gar  TICKS. 

dev'il ’8-plague',  n  Wild  carrot, 
devil’s  posy.  Ramson.  Dial. 
Eng.  [campion.  I 

devil’s  ratt'ebox.  The  bladder) 
dev'il’s-root ',  n.  a=DEViL’s- 
is  it  a.  bThe  clover  broom  rape, 
devil’s  sandbox-  =  monkey’s 

DINNER  P.EI.L. 

dev'il’s-shoe 'strings',  n.  The 
goat’s  rue.  U.  S.  [ball.  I 

dev'il’s-snuff'box',  n.  A  puff- 1 
dev'il’s-stink'pot',  n.  =  dev- 
i l’s-c andli  stick.  Dial.  Eng. 
dev'il’ 8-tetli'er,  n.  The  black 
bindweed. 

devil’s  toenail.  A  belemnite. 
dev'il’s-tongue',  n.  a  The 
prickly  pear.  b  A  cultivated 
aroid  ( Amorjihophallus  rivieri) 
with  a  long  spadix.  [apple.) 
dev  '  il's- tramp 'et,n.  =  devil’s! 


ale,  senate,  care,  Am,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofa;  eve,  event,  6nd,  recent,  maker;  ice,  Ill;  old,  obey,  orb,  5dd,  sSft,  connect;  use,  unite,  <irn,  up,  circtfs,  menu; 

(1  Foreign  Word.  +  Obsolete  Variant  of.  *f  combined  with.  =  equals. 
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dev'il'try  (dgv'’l-trT),  n.  ;pl.  -tries  (-tiTz).  [Corrupt,  of 
DEVILRY.]  Devilry;  esp.,  diabolical  conduct ,  malicious  or 
wanton  mischief. 

dev'il-WOOd'  (-wdbd'),  n.  A  small  oleaceous  tree  (Os- 
manthus  americanus )  of  the  southern  United  States,  allied 
to  and  resembling  the  olive. 

devil  worship.  W  orship  of  the  power  of  evil ;  specif,  [cap  1 
diabolism  or  Satanism  (which  see) ;  also,  loosely,  the  ani¬ 
mism  or  demonism  of  tribes  and  peoples  whose  rites  are 
mainly  propitiatory  and  magical.  — devil  worshiper  or 
worshipper. -devil  worshiping  or  worshipping, 
de'vi-ous  (de'vT-ws),  a.  [L.  devius;  de  -j-  via  way.  See 
viaduct.]  1.  Off  the  highroad  ;  out  of  the  way  ;  remote  ; 
retired.  Obs.  or  R. 

2-  Out  of  a  straight  line ;  winding;  varying  from  direct¬ 
ness  ;  as,  a  devious  path  or  way. 

3.  Going  out  of  the  right  or  common  course  ;  going  astray  ; 
erring  ;  wandering  ;  as,  a  devious  step. 

Syn.—  Roving,  rambling,  vagrant.  See  circuitous. 

—  de'vi-ous  ly,  —  de'vi-ous  ness,  n. 
de-vis'a-ble  (de-vlz'o-b’l),  a.  1.  Capable  of  being  devised 
or  bequeathed. 

2.  Capable  of  being  devised,  contrived,  or  invented. 

3.  Deceitfully  contrived  ;  feigned.  Obs. 
de-vis'al  (-21),  7i.  A  devising. 

de-vise'  (de-viz'),  v.  t. ;  de- vised'  (-vizd') ;  de-vis'ing  (-viz'- 
Tng).  [OF.  deviser  to  distribute,  regulate,  direct,  relate, 
F.,  to  chat,  fr.  (assumed)  LL.  divisare ,  fr.  L.  divisus  di¬ 
vided,  distributed,  p.  p.  of  divider e.  See  divide  ;  cf.  de¬ 
vice.]  1.  To  divide ;  distribute ;  distinguish ;  hence,  to 
arrange  ;  array  ;  appoint.  Obs. 

2.  To  form  in  the  mind  by  new  combinations  of  ideas,  new 
applications  of  principles,  or  new  arrangement  of  parts  ; 
to  formulate  by  thought ;  to  contrive  ;  excogitate  ;  invent ; 
plan j  scheme  ;  as,  to  devise  an  engine,  a  new  mode  of 
writing,  a  plan  of  defense,  or  an  argument. 

Devising  schemes  to  realize  his  ambitious  views.  Bancroft. 

3.  To  plan  or  scheme  for  ;  to  purpose  to  obtain.  Archaic. 

For  wisdom  is  most  riches  ;  fools  theretore 

They  are  which  fortunes  do  by  vows  devise.  Spenser. 

4.  Law.  To  give  by  will ;  —  now  used  esp.  of  real  estate. 
See  bequeath,  2. 

5.  Iu  obsolete  uses  :  a  To  manage  to  get  or  to  bring  about 
by  device,  b  To  scan  or  observe  carefully  ;  to  make  note 
of  or  to  make  out ;  to  note  ;  discern  ;  also,  to  make  out 
mentally  ;  divine  ;  guess,  c  To  describe  fully  ;  relate  ;  re¬ 
count.  d  To  prepare;  to  make  ready,  e  To  draw,  design, 
or  delineate  (a  device). 

Syn.  — Invent,  discover,  imagine,  plan,  scheme, 
de-vis©',  v.  i.  1.  To  form  a  scheme  ;  to  lay  a  plan  ;  to 
contrive  ;  consider  ;  determine. 

I  thought,  devised ,  and  Pallas  heard  my  prayer.  Pope. 

2.  To  narrate  ;  tell ;  also,  to  talk  together  ;  converse.  Obs. 
de-vise7  (de-viz'),  7i.  [OF.  devise  division,  deliberation, 
wish,  will,  testament.  See  device.]  1.  Act  of  giving  or 
disposing  of  property  by  will ;  —  now  technically  used 
only  of  real  property,  but  formerly  used  as  well  (and  orig¬ 
inally  only)  of  the  bequest  of  personal  estate  ;  also,  a  will 
or  clause  of  a  will  making  such  a  gift  or  disposal. 

2.  Property  devised,  or  given  by  will, 
devl  -see'  (dSv't-ze';  de-viz'e'),  ii.  Law.  One  to  whom  a 
devise  is  made. 


de-vis'er  (de-viz'er),  n.  [Cf.  devisor.]  One  who  contrives, 
plans,  invents,  prepares,  designs,  recounts,  etc. 
de  vi'sor  (de-vi'z2r ;  -zQt),  n.  [Cf.  OF.  deviseor  one  who 
distributes.]  Law.  One  who  devises  property  ;  —  correla¬ 
tive  to  devisee. 


de-vi'tal-ize  (de-vi'fczl-iz),  v.  t.  To  deprive  of  life  or  vi¬ 
tality. —  de-vi'tal-i  za'tion  (-i-za'sh?1n  ;  -i-za'shftn),  n. 
de-Vlt'rl-fl-oa'tion  (de-vtt'rT-f  T-ka'sh2n),  n.  Act  or  proc¬ 
ess  of  de  vitrifying,  or  state  of  being  de  vitrified ;  specif., 
the  conversion  of  glassy  matter  into  crystalline  rock  by 
slow  cooling,  or  by  pressure,  action  of  water,  chemical 
changes^  etc.  The  change  consists  in  the  formation  of 
crystallites,  minerals,  etc.,  in  the  glassy  base,  which  are 
then  called  devitrification  products. 
de-Vit'rl-fy  (de-vTt'rY-fl),  v.  t.;  -fled  (-fid);  -fy'ing  f-fl'Tng). 
To  deprive  of  glasslike  luster  and  transparency  ;  to  change 
from  a  vitreous  to  a  crystalline  condition. 
de-VO'cal  ize(de-vo'kdl-Tz),r.f.;  -izED(-Izd);  -iz'ing  (-iz'Tng). 
Phon.  To  deprive  of  sonant,  or  vocal,  quality  ;  to  unvoice. 
—  de-VO' cal  i  za'tion  (-T-za'ehSn  ;  -i-za'shftn),  ii. 
de-void'  (de-void'),  v.  t.  [OF.  desruidier ,  desvoidier ,  to 
empty  out,  F.  decider.  See  void.]  Obs.  Lit.,  to  empty 
out ;  hence  :  a  To  remove;  expel  ;  destroy,  b  To  leave  ; 
withdraw  (one’s  self);  also,  to  shun,  c  To  empty  out; 
make  void  ;  free  (from),  d  To  dismount  from  (a  horse), 
de-void',  a.  [See  devoid,  v.  t.~\  1.  Destitute  ;  not  in  pos¬ 

session  ;  —  with  of;  as,  devoid  of  sense,  of  pity,  or  of  pride. 

2.  Void;  empty ;  vacant.  Obs.  Spenser. 

Syn. —  Devoid,  void,  destitute  agree  in  the  idea  of  entire 
want  or  lack.  Void  and  devoid  differ  chiefly  in  that  void 
may  be  used  absolutely,  in  the  sense  of  empty ,  whereas 
devoid  requires  a  following  of :  as,  “  Divers  great  offices 
that  had  been  long  void ”  ( Camden ) ;  cf.  null  and  void:  “  a 
conscience  void  of  offense  ”  {Acts  xxiv.  16) ;  “  I  was  not  de¬ 
void  of  capacity  or  application  ”  (Gibbon).  Devoid  is  fre¬ 
quently,  destitute  rarely,  used  of  the  lack  of  evil  qualities 
or  attributes  ;  as,  devoid  (not  destitute)  of  malice,  devoid 
(or  destitute)  of  charity:  “A  dignity  of  demeanor  devoid 
of  all  stiffness  or  pride  ’’  (Trollope)  ;  “  Men  of  genius  .  .  . 
like  Browning,  full  of  wholesome  ferment  for  other  minds, 
though  wholly  destitute  of  any  proper  sense  of  form  ’ 
(Lowell).  Destitute  (see  poverty)  is  stronger  than  devoid ; 


devil’9  turnip.  The  common 
bryony. 

dev'il  9-walk'ing-Btick'.  n.  a 

The  ailanthus  tree,  b  The  Iler- 
cules’-club. 

devil's  weed.  The  king  devil, 
devil  tree.  =  devil’s  tree. 
dev'il-y,  a.  Jr  adv.  [AS.  d6o- 
fellxc .]  Devilish.  Obs. 
de-vinct',  p.  a.  [L.  devinctus, 
.  p.  of  devincire  to  bind  fust.] 
ounden.  Obs. 
devine.  f  divine. 
devinite.  +  divinity. 
devinor.  *f*  diviner. 
de-vir'gin-ate,  n.  (L.  devirgi- 
natus ,  p.  p.  of  devirginnre.]  De¬ 
prived  of  virginity.  Obs. 
de-vir'gin-ate,  r.'t.  To  deprive 
of  virginity.  —  de-virgi-na'tion 
(d£-vQr/jT-na'shwn),H.—  de-vir'- 
gi-na'tor  (-nii/t?r),  n.  All  Rare. 
aevis.  +  device. 
de-vis'cer-ate  (df-vYs'Pr-at), 


f.  t.  =  EVISCERATE.  —  de-Vis'- 
cer-a'tion  (-a'sht/n),  n. 
de-vise'.  device.  [sign.  I 
devision.  devisioun  +  i>ivi-| 
dev'i-ta-ble  (dev'T-td-b’l),  a. 
[L.  derilare  to  avoid.]  Avoid¬ 
able.  Obs.  [To  relax.  I 

de-vi'tal-ize,  v.  i.  Pngs.  ('nit.  I 
dev  i-ta'tion  (dSv' T-ta'shtfn), 
n.  [L.  ilevitatio .]  A  shunning  ; 
an  escaping  ;  a  warning.  Obs. 
de-viz'a-bl  Devisable.  Ref.Sp. 
de  vize'.  Var.  of  devise. 
dev'o-cate,  v.  t.  [L.  devocatus, 
p.  p.  of  devocare  to  call  down.l 
To  call  down  or  away.  Obs.  — 
dev'o-ca'tion,  n.  Obs. 
de-void'er,  n.  [From  OF.  des- 
rnidier,  desvuiaier,  to  empty, 
to  discharge.]  Expeller.  Obs 
de-vol'a-tfl-ize,  r.  t.  See  dk-,4. 
dev'o-lute  (dfiv'o-lQt),  v.  t.  To 
devolve.  Bare. 
dev'o-lute, /».  a.  Devoluted.  Obs. 


it  frequently  implies  utter  privation  or  (as  it  were)  bare¬ 
ness  ;  as,  “No  woman  ever  lived  who  was  so  totally  desti¬ 
tute  of  the  sentiment  of  religion  ”  (J.  R.  Green).  See  empty. 
de  voir'  (de-vwar';  -vw6r' ;  dSv'wbr),  n.  [F.,fr.  L.  de - 
here  to  owe.  See  due.]  1.  Duty ;  task  ;  service  owed  ; 
hence,  due  act  of  civility  or  respect ;  —  now  in  pi. ;  as, 
to  pay  devoirs  to  ladies.  “Do  now  your  devoir ,  young 
knight 8  !  ”  Chaucer. 

2.  Best  endeavor ;  effort.  Obs. 

3.  pi.  Money  due,  as  duties  or  customs.  Obs. 

dev  o  lu'tion  (dgv'o-lu'slmn),  n.  [LL.  devolutio:  cf.  F. 
devolution .]  1.  Act  of  rolling  down.  Archaic. 

2.  Transference  from  one  person  to  another ;  a  passing  or 
devolving  upon  a  successor;  as,  the  devolution  by  the 
British  parliament  to  a  committee  of  power  to  legislate  on 
local  matters. 

The  devolution  of  the  crown.  De  Quincey. 

3.  Retrograde  development  or  evolution  ;  degeneration. 

4.  The  act  of  throwing  down  or  causing  to  descend. 

5.  Scots  Law.  a  The  reference  of  a  matter  to  an  umpire 
by  arbiters  who  disagree,  b  The  devolving  of  a  purchase 
at  auction  upon  the  next  highest  bidder  when  the  highest 
bidder  fails  to  make  good  his  bid. 

de  volve'  (de-v51v'),  v.  t.  ;  de-volved'  (-vblvd') ;  de-volv'- 
ing.  [L.  devolvere ,  devolutum ,  to  roll  down  ;  de  -f-  volvere 
to  roll.  See  voluble.]  1.  To  roll  onward  or  downward. 
Every  headlong  stream 

Devolves  its  winding  waters  to  the  main.  Akenside. 
Devolved  his  rounded  periods.  Tennyson. 

2.  To  roll  over ;  to  overturn  ;  overthrow;  remove.  Obs. 

3.  To  cause  to  pass  down,  to  descend,  to  be  transferred,  by 
the  course  of  events,  operation  of  law,  or  any  change.  Obs. 

4.  To  transfer  from  one  person  to  another  ;  to  hand  down; 

—  generally  with  upon ,  sometimes  with  to  or  into. 

They  devolved  .  .  .  their  power  upon  their  favorite.  Burke. 
de  volve',  v.  i.  1.  To  roll  or  flow  down  or  on  ;  hence,  to 
proceed  or  issue  (in  or  into).  Obs. 

2.  To  pass  by  transmission  or  succession  ;  to  be  handed 
over  or  down  ;  to  fall  (as  an  obligation) ;  —  generally  with 
on  or  upon ,  sometimes  with  to  or  into  ;  as,  after  the  gen¬ 
eral  fell,  the  command  devolved  upon  the  colonel. 

Ilia  estate  .  .  .  derolred  to  Lord  Somerville.  Johnson. 
Dev'on  (d6v'<5n),  n.  One  of  a  breed  of  rather  small,  active, 
hardy  beef  cattle,  usually  red  in  color,  originating  in  the 
county  of  Devon,  England. 

De-vo'ni-an  (de-vo'nT-2n),  a.  1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  Devon 
or  Devonshire  in  England. 

2.  Geol.  Pertaining  to  or  designating  that  period  of  the 
Paleozoic  which  follows  the  Silurian,  and  the  system  of 
rocks  formed  during  this  period  ; —  from  Devon,  where 
these  rocks  were  first  studied.  See  geology.  In  Europe, 
where  the  deposits  were  not  uniform,  two  facies  of  the 
system  are  distinguished,  the  marine  and  the  nonmarine, 
the  latter  represented  by  the  Old  Red  Sandstone  of  the 
British  Isles  and  other  parts  of  northern  Europe.  Plant 
life  is  for  the  first  time  well  represented  among  the  fos¬ 
sils,  esp.  by  ferns,  lycqpods,  and  horsetails,  and  by  some 
gymnosperms.  Aquatic  vertebrates  developed  so  remark¬ 
ably  that  the  Devonian  is  sometimes  called  the  Age  of 
Fishes.  Of  these  the  ganoids  were  the  most  advanced. 
Air-breathing  life,  such  as  spiders  and  insects,  was  not 
rare.  The  Upper  Devonian  of  Pennsylvania,  West  Vir¬ 
ginia,  etc.,  yields  oil  and  gas. 

De-VO'ni-an,  n.  1.  A  native  of  Devonshire. 

2.  The  Devonian  period  or  system. 

Dev'on  long'wool'  (dSv'tfn).  One  of  a  breed  of  white¬ 
faced  sheep  originating  in  southwestern  England,  related 
to  the  Lincoln  breed. 

do-VOte'  (de-vot'),  v.  t.;  DE-VO'. 'ed  (-vot'Sd) ;  de-vot'ing 
(-vot'Tng).  [L.  devotus,  p.  p.  of  devovere ;  de  -}-  vovere 
to  vow.  See  vow;  cf.  devout.]  1.  To  appropriate  by 
vow  ;  to  set  apart  or  dedicate  by  a  solemn  act ;  to  conse¬ 
crate  ;  also,  to  consign  over ;  to  doom  ;  as,  to  devote  one  to 
destruction  ;  the  city  was  devoted  to  the  flames. 

No  devoted  thing  that  a  man  shall  devote  unto  the  Lord  .  .  . 
shall  be  sold  or  redeemed.  Lev.  xxvii.  28. 

2.  To  give  up  wholly  ;  to  addict ;  to  direct  the  attention  of 
wholly  or  chiefly ;  attach;  —  often  with  a  reflexive  pronoun; 
as,  to  devote  one’s  self  to  science,  to  friends,  to  piety,  etc. 

They  devoted  themselves  unto  all  wickedness.  Grew. 

3.  To  execrate  ;  to  curse.  Obs. 

Syn.  —  Set  apart,  consecrate ;  destine,  doom  ;  resign,  con¬ 
sign  ;  addict,  apply.  See  dedicate. 
de-vote',  a.  [L.  devotus ,  p.  p.]  Devoted  ;  addicted ;  de¬ 
vout.  Obs.  or  Archaic. 
de-VOte',  n.  A  devotee.  Obs. 

de-vot'ed  (de-vot'Sd),  p.  a.  1.  Consecrated  to  a  purpose  ; 
strongly  attached  ;  zealous  ;  devout ;  as,  a  devoted  admirer. 
2.  Dedicated;  vowed;  also,  doomed. 

Syn.  —  See  addicted. 

—  de-vot'ed-ly,  adv.  — de-vot'ed-ness,  n. 

dev  o  tee'  (dSv'fc-te'),  n.  One  zealously  devoted  ;  an  ardent 
partisan  ;  esp.,  one  zealously  given  to  religious  duties  and 
ceremonies  ;  also,  a  religious  fanatic, 
de  vote'ment  (de-vot'm?nt),  n.  1.  Act  of  devoting,  or 
state  of  being  devoted,  or  set  apart  by  a  vow  ;  dedication. 
2.  That  which  is  devoted  ;  a  votive  offering.  Rare. 
de-VO'tion  (de-vo'slmn),  n.  [F.  devotion,  L.  devotio.) 

1.  State  of  being  devoted;  addiction;  eager  inclination; 
strong  attachment ;  ardent  love  or  affection  ;  zeal ;  esp., 
feelings  toward  God  appropriately  expressed  by  acts  of 
worship ;  deyoutness. 

Genius  animated  by  a  fervent  spirit  of  i/evotion.  Macaulay. 

2.  An  act  evincing  devotedness  ;  act  of  worship:  prayer  ;  — 
now  chiefly  in  pi.  “The love  of  public  devotion .”  Hooker. 


de-volve'ment.  n.  See  -ment. 
De-von'ic  (dt-vOn'Tk),  a.  Geol. 
Devonian.  [Davenport,  1.1 
dev'on-port  (d?v'i/n-p<5rt),  n.| 
Dev'on-aher.  +  denshire. 
dev'on-shire  <  dev'itn-shSr),  v.  t. 
Orig.  form  of  denshire.  Eng. 
Dev'on-shire  col'ic(-ehTr;  -sher; 
see  -shire).  J  fed.  Lead  colie. 
Devonshire  myrtle.  Sweet  gale, 
dev  o-ra'tion  (dt‘v/f>-ra'sh/<n), 
n.  [L.  devoratio.)  A  devouring. 
Obs. 

e-vor'a-tive  (df-v5r'd-tTv  ; 

gv'6-rft-),  a.  Intended  to  be 
swallowed  without  chewing, 
devore.  +  devoir,  devour. 
devorse.  +  divorce. 
de-vo'ta-ry,  n.  A  votary;  a  dev¬ 
otee.  Obs.  [-ISM.  I 

dev'o-tee'ism  (-Yz’m),  n.  See| 
de-vot'er  (df-vdt'?r),  n.  A  vota¬ 
ry  :  a  devotee;  one  who  devotes, 
de-vot'er-er,  n.  Corrupt  form 


of  the  word  advoterer. 
de-vo'tion-al,  ».  A  form  of  de¬ 
votion  :  a  devotional  composi¬ 
tion.  Obs.  [See  -ISM.  I 

de-vo'tion-al-ism  (-Yz’m),  n. \ 
de-vo'tion-al-ist,  n.  See -1ST. 
de-vo'tion-al  ness,  n.  See -ness. 
de-vo'tion-ate.  a.  Devout, 
de-vo'tious.  a.  [F.  ddvotieux.] 
Devoted.  Obs.  Orf.  E.  D. — 
de-vo'tious-ly,  adv.  Obs.  —  de- 
vo'tious-ness.  n.  Obs. 
de-vo'to  (df-vd'to),  //.;  pi.  -toes 
(-toz).  [It.]  A  devotee.  Obs. 

de-vo'tor,  n.  A  devotee.  Obs. 
devour,  devoir. 
de-vour'a-ble  (dC-vour'd-b’l), 
a.  See  -able. 

de-vour'er.  n.  One  that  devours, 
de-vour'eas,  n.  [For  devourer- 
ess ;  cf.  OF.  devo ureresse.)  A 
female  devourer. 
de-vour'ing,/>.  pr.,  p.  a..  Jr  vh.  v. 
of  devour,  v.  t.  —  de-vour'ing- 


3.  A  form  of  prayer  or  worship. 

4.  Act  of  devoting  ;  consecration  ;  dedication. 

5.  A  thing  consecrated  ;  an  object  of  devotion ;  an  oblation 
made  as  an  act  of  worship.  Obs. 

6.  Disposal ;  power  of  disposal.  Obs. 

They  are  entirely  at  our  devotion.  Godwin. 

7.  Purpose  ;  intent ;  object.  Obs. 

Syn.— Consecration,  religiousness,  piety;  attachment, 
devotedness,  ardor,  earnestness.  See  constancy. 
de-vo'tion-al  (de-vo'shim-al),  a.  Pertaining  to,  suited  to, 
or  used  in,  devotion;  as,  a  devotional  posture  or  exercise  ; 
a  devotional  frame  of  mind.  —  de-VO'tion-al'i-ty  (-Sl'T- 
tt),  n.  —  de-vo'tion  al  ly,  adv. 
de  vo'tion  1st,  n.  A  religious  devotee.  Rare. 
de  vour'  (dfc-vour'),  v.  t.  ;  de-voured'  (-vourd') ;  de-vour'- 
ing.  [F.  devorer,  fr.  L.  devoi'are ;  de  -J-  rorare  to  eat 
greedily,  swallow  up.  See  voracious.]  1.  To  eat  up  with 
greediness ;  to  consume  ravenously  ;  to  feast  upon  like  a 
wild  beast  or  a  glutton  ;  to  prey  upon. 

Some  evil  beast  hath  devoured  him.  Gen.  xxxvii.  20. 

2.  To  seize  upon  and  destroy,  or  appropriate  greedily,  self¬ 
ishly,  or  wantonly  ;  to  consume  ;  to  swallow  up  ;  engulf  ; 
to  use  up;  waste;  annihilate. 

Famine  and  pestilence  shall  devour  him.  Ezek.  vii.  15. 

3.  To  enjoy  with  avidity  ;  to  appropriate  or  take  in  eagerly 
by  the  senses. 

Longing  they  look,  and  gaping  at  the  sight, 

Devour  her  o’er  and  o’er  with  vast  delight.  Dryden . 

4.  To  prey  upon  ;  to  absorb  ;  as,  to  be  devoured  by  fear. 

Pericles  in  sorrow  all  devoured.  Shak. 

Syn.  —  Consume,  waste,  destroy,  annihilate, 
de-vout'  (de-vout'j,  a.  [ME.  devot ,  devout ,  F.  derot,  from 
L.  devotus  devoted,  p.  p.  of  devovere.  See  devote,  v.  f.] 

1.  Devoted  to  religion  or  to  religious  feelings,  duties,  or 
exercises ;  given  to  devotion  ;  pious  ;  reverent ;  religious. 

A  devout  man,  and  one  that  feared  God.  Acts  x.  2. 

2.  Expressing  devotion  or  piety;  as,  eyes  devout ;  sighs 
devout ;  a  devout  posture. 

3.  Warmly  devoted  ;  hearty  ;  sincere  ;  earnest ;  as,  devout 
wishes  for  one’s  welfare. 

Syn.  —  Religious,  righteous,  holy,  godly,  saintly.  — De¬ 
vout,  pious.  Devout  suggests  esp.  a  solemn  or  reverent 
attitude  toward  religious  exercises  or  observances  ;  pious, 
a  faithful  and  dutiful  performance  of  religious  obligations ; 
as,  “All  those  various  ‘offices’  which,  in  Pontifical,  Mis¬ 
sal,  and  Breviary,  devout  imagination  had  elaborated  from 
age  to  age  ”  (  W.  Pater)  ',  “  Our  whole  duty  is  made  up  of 
but  three  things:  that  a  man  live  soberly  with  respect  to 
himself ;  righteously  with  respect  to  his  neighbor  ;  and 
pivilsly  with  respect  to  God  ”  (Sharp). 

Here  you  stand, 

Adore,  and  worship,  when  you  know  it  not ; 

Pious  beyond  the  intention  of  your  thought ; 

Dei  out  above  the  meaning  of  your  will.  Wordsworth. 
de-vont',  n.  Obs.  1.  A  devotee. 

2.  The  devotional  part  (of  a  composition).  Milton. 

de-VOUt'ly,  adv.  1.  In  a  devout  and  reverent  manner; 
with  devout  emotions  ;  piously. 

Cast  her  fuir  eyes  to  heaven  and  prayed  devoutly.  Shak. 
2.  Sincerely  ;  solemnly  ;  earnestly, 
de-vul'gar-ize  (de-vhl'gdr-iz),  v.  t.  To  free  from  what  is 
vulgar,  common,  or  narrow.  Rare. 

dew  (du),  n.  [AS.  dSaw  ;  akin  to  D.  dauw ,  G.  than,  tan, 
I  cel.  dogg,  Sw.  dagg,  Dan.  dug ;  cf.  Skr.  dhav,  dhav ,  to 
flow.]  i.  Often  pi.  Moisture  condensed  upon  the  surfaces 
of  cool  bodies,  particularly  at  night.  The  vapor  comes  in 
varying  proportions  from  the  atmosphere,  from  the 
ground,  and  from  plants.  Dew  is  formed  most  rapidly  in 
calm  weather,  under  an  unclouded  sky,  and  on  bodies  or 
surfaces  that  freely  radiate  heat. 

2.  Fig.,  anything  which  falls  lightly  and  in  a  refreshing 

manner.  “  The  golden  dew  of  sleep.”  Shak. 

3.  An  emblem  of  morning,  or  fresh  vigor.  “The  dew  of 

his  youth.”  Longfellow. 

4.  Any  moisture  that  exudes  or  appears  in  small  drops,  as 


tears,  sweat,  etc. 

dew,  v.  t.  ;  dewed  (dud);  dew'ing.  To  wet  with  dew  or 
as  with  dew  ;  to  bedew  ;  to  moisten,  as  with  dew. 

The  grasses  grew 

A  little  ranker  since  they  dewed  them  bo.  A.  B.  Saxton. 

dew,  v.  i.  To  produce  dew ;  to  exude,  or  dis¬ 
till,  as  dew.  Obs. 

Dew'ar  vessel  (du'dr).  [After  Sir  James 
Dewar,  British  physicist.l  A 
double-walled  glass  vessel  for 
holding  liquid  air,  etc.,  having 
the  space  between  the  walls  ex¬ 
hausted  so  as  to  prevent  con¬ 
duction  of  heat,  and  sometimes 
having  the  glass  silvered  to 

E revent  absorption  of  radiant 
eat ;  —  called  also,  according 
to  the  particular  shape,  Dewar 
bulb,  Dewar  tube,  etc. 
de-wa'ter  (de-w6'ter),  v.  t.  To 
drain  or  otherwise  remove  wa¬ 
ter  from. 

dew'ber-ry  (du'bgr-T),  n. ;  pi. 

-ries  (-Tz).  a  The  fruit  of  certain  species  of  bramble 
or  blackberry  (Rubus) ;  in  England,  that  of  R.  csesius , 
w  hich  has  a  glaucous  bloom  ;  in  the  United  States,  that  of 
R.  villosus ,  R.  trivialis,  and  R.  hispidus ,  species  with  pros¬ 
trate,  running  stems.  In  cultivation  R.  villosus  ( R .  cana¬ 
densis  of  some  authors)  has  yielded  fruit  of  good  commer¬ 
cial  quality,  b  Any  plant  which  bears  dewberries, 
dew'claw'  (-kl6'),  n.  A  rudimentary  digit,  not  reaching  to 
the  ground,  on  the  foot  of  a  quadruped,  or  a  claw  or  hoof 


Dewar 


Bulb  ; 


ly.  adv.  —  de-vour'ing-nesB,  n. 

de-vour'ment,  n.  See -ment. 
de-vout'ful.  a.  Full  of  devotion; 
devout ;  pious.  Obs. 
de-vout'less,  a.  See  -less.  —  de- 
vout'lesB-ly,  adv.  —  d  e-v  c  u  t'- 
less-nesB.  n. 

de-vout'nesB,  n.  See -ness. 
de-vove',  v.  t.  [See  devote,  v. 
t. J  To  devote  ;  to  dedicate.  Obs. 
de-vow',  v.  t.  [F.  divouer.  See 
devote,  v.t.)  Obs.  1.  To  give 
up  :  to  devote  ;  dedicate. 

2.  [Cf.  OF.  desvoer.  Cf.  disa¬ 
vow.]  To  disavow  ;  to  disclaim, 
de-vul'can-lze,  v.  t.  See  de-,  4. 
dev'vel,  v.  Jr  n.  =  devel. 
dew.  4*  due. 
dew.  Var.  of  dev. 
de'wa  (da'wa).  Var.  of  deva. 
De-wa'li  (df-wa'le),  n.  [Hind. 
diwalx.)  A  Hindu  festival  held 
late  in  October  in  honor  esp.  of 
Kali  and  Lakshmi.  Illumina¬ 


tions,  feasting,  and  omen  read¬ 

ing  are  features  of  it. 
dewall,  d*  dev  all. 

Dewallc,  Dewally.  +  Dew  all 
de-wan'  (dS-wiin').  Var.  of  di¬ 
van,  diwan. 

de-wa'nee.  Var.  of  diwani. 
de-wan'ny.  Var.  of  diwani. 
de-wan'ship,  n.  =  diwani. 
de-waun'.  dewan. 
dew'-beat'er.  n.  Local ,  Eng.  \ 
Scot,  a  A  thick  shoe,  impervi¬ 
ous  to  dew.  b  The  foot.  Slang . 
c  One  who  brushes  off  the  dew 
before  others  pass ;  a  pioneer. 
Slang. 

dew'blownL  Dial.  Eng.  var.  of 

DEW-BOLN  E. 

dew'-bolne  (-bein';  -b<5n'),  o. 
[See  dew,  bollen  swollen.] 
Swollen  from  eating  too  much 
damp  grass.  Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 

dewce.  dewse  +  deuce. 
dewchesse.  +  duchess. 


food,  foot, ;  out,  oil ;  chair ;  go  ;  sing,  ii)k  ;  then,  thin;  nature,  verdure  (250) ;  K  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144) ;  boN ;  yet ;  zh  _  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Guidb. 
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terminating  such  a  digit.  Examples  are  the  inner  digit 
of  a  dog’s  hind  foot,  and  the  so-called  false  hoofs  of  many 
ungulates,  as  deer  and  pigs.  —  dew'clawed'  (du'klfidO,  a. 
dew 'drop  (du'drSp'),  n.  1.  A  drop  of  dew. 

2.  The  American  plant  Dalibarda  repens.  See  Dalibarda. 
dew'ey-lite  (du'T-lit),  n.  [After  Chester  Dewey ,  Ameri¬ 
can  naturalist.]  Min.  A  hydrated  silicate  of  magnesium, 
yielding  more  water  than  does  serpentine.  It  is  amor¬ 
phous,  resembling  resin.  H.,  2-3.5.  Sp.  gr.,  2. 0-2. 2. 
dew'lall'  (du'fOh),  n.  The  formation  of  dew ;  the  time 
when  dew  begins  to  fall.  See  dew,  n.,  1. 
dew'lap'  (-15p0i  [ME.  dewlappe;  cf.  Dan.  doglseb.  Cf. 
lap,  7t.]  1.  The  pendulous  fold  of  skin  under  the  neck  of 

animals  of  the  ox  tribe ;  also,  the  corresponding  fold  on 
any  of  various  other  animals,  esp.  dogs,  or  the  wattles  un¬ 
der  the  neck  of  certain  birds,  as  some  geese  and  turkeys. 

2.  The  flesh  upon  the  human  throat,  esp.  when  flaccid  with 
age.  Burlesqtie.  Shak. 

dew'lappod'  (-18pt/),  a.  Furnished  with  a  dewlap, 
dew  point-  Meteor.  The  temperature  at  which  dew  begins 
to  form.  It  varies  with  the  humidity  of  the  atmosphere, 
dew  pond-  All  artificial  pond  on  the  downs,  filled  and  kept 
up  by  the  condensation  of  dews,  mist,  etc.  Eng. 

The  dew  pond  on  the  height 
Unfed,  that  never  fails.  Kipling. 

dew 'ret'  (du'rSU)  >  v.  t.  To  ret  or  rot,  as  flax  or  hemp,  by 
dew'rot  (du'r5t/)  |  exposure  to  rain,  dew,  and  sun. 
dew'y  (du'T),  a. ;  dew'i-er  (-T-er) ;  dew'i-est.  1.  Of  or 
pertaining  to  dew  ;  hence :  resembling,  consisting  of,  or 
moist  with,  dew  ;  accompanied  with  dew  ;  affected  or  mod¬ 
ified  by  dew  ;  glistening  with  or  as  with  dew. 

When  dewy  eve  her  curtain  draws.  Keble. 

2.  Coming  gently  and  beneficently,  like  the  dew. 

Dewy  sleep  ambrosial.  Cowper. 

des  i-O-car'di-a  (dgk'sT-o-kar'dl-a),  n.  [NL.  ;  Gr.  6s 
on  the  right  side  -f-  <ap6 i'a  heart.]  Anat.  An  abnormal 
condition  in  which  the  heart  is  situated  on  the  right  side, 
and  the  great  blood  vessels  of  the  right  and  left  sides  are 
reversed  ;  dextrocardia. 

dexi-O-trop'ic  (-tr5p'Tk)  )  a.  [Gr.  on  the  right 

dex  i  ot'ro-pous  (-5t'ro-pfts)  )  hand  Tponr/  a  turning.] 
Zool.  Dextral ;  —  said  of  a  shell ;  — opposed  to  laeotropic. 
See  DEXTRAL  SHELL. 

dex'ter  (dgks'ter),  a.  [L.  ;  akin  to  Gr.  repos,  6c£iog, 
Skr.  dakshina  (cf.  daksh  to  be  strong,  suit),  Goth,  taihswa , 
OHG.  zeso.  ’  Cf.  dexterous.]  1.  Pertaining  to,  or  situated 
on,  the  right  hand  ;  right,  as  opposed  to  sinister ,  or  left. 

2.  Her.  Designating, or  pertaining  to,  the  side  of  a  shield, 
or  escutcheon,  at  the  right  of  the  person  wearing  it.  See 
ESCUTCHEON,  1. 

3-  Appearing,  or  observed,  on  the  right  side  and  therefore 
of  good  omen  ;  auspicious  ;  fortunate. 

On  sounding  wings  a  dexter  eagle  flew.  Pope. 

4-  Straightforward  ;  honest ;  —  opposed  to  sinister.  Rare. 
Dex'ter.  n.  [Prob.  so  named  after  the  original  breeder.] 

Oue  of  a  breed  of  small  hardy  cattle  originating  Loin  the 
Kerry  breed  of  Ireland,  valuable  both  for  beef  and  milk. 
They  are  usually  chiefly  black,  sometimes  red,  and  some¬ 
what  resemble  a  small  shorthorn  in  build.  Called  also 
Dexter  Kerry 

dex-ter'i-ty  (dSks-tSr'T-tT),  n.  [L.  dexteritas ,  fr.  dexter : 
ci.  F.  dexter  He.  See  dexter.]  1.  Readiness  and  grace  in 
physical  activity;  skill  and  ease  in  using  the  hands  ;  ex¬ 
pertness  in  manual  acts  ;  as,  dexterity  with  the  chisel. 

In  youth  quick  bearing  and  dexterity.  Shak. 

2.  Readiness  in  the  use  or  control  of  the  mental  powers  ; 
quickness  and  skill  in  managing  any  complicated  or  diffi¬ 
cult  affair  ;  adroitness. 

He  had  conducted  hi6  own  defense  with  singular  boldness  and 
il'jt'ritii.  Hallanu 

3-  Right-handedness.  Rai'e. 

Syn.  —  Adroitness,  activity, nimbleness,  expertness,  skill, 
cleverness,  art,  ability,  address,  tact,  facility,  aptness,  ap¬ 
titude,  faculty. 

dex'ter-ous  (dgks'ter-fts),  dex'trous  (-trfis),  a.  [L.  dex¬ 
ter.  See  dexter.]  1.  On  the  right ;  right-hand.  Obs. 

2.  Ready  and  expert  in  the  use  of  the  body  and  limbs; 
skillful  and  active  writh  the  hands;  handy;  ready  ;  as,  a 
dexterous  hand  ;  a  dexterous  workman. 

3.  Skillful  in  contrivance  ;  quick  at  inventing  expedients  ; 
expert ;  as,  a  dexterous  manager. 

Dexterous  the  craving,  fawning  crowd  to  quit.  Pope. 

4.  Done  with  dexterity  ;  skillful ;  artful ;  as,  dexterous 
management.  k 4  Dexterous  sleights  of  hand.”  Trench. 
6-  Right-handed.  Rare. 

Syn.  —  Skillful,  adept,  expert,  ready,  apt,  quick.  —  Dex¬ 
terous,  adroit,  deft,  clever  agree  in  the  idea  of  manual 
or  (by  transfer)  mental  readiness  or  skill.  Dexterous  im¬ 
plies  sureness  and  lightness  in  manipulation  or  contriv¬ 


ance,  without  especially  suggesting  resistance  to  be  #ver- 
come ;  adroit  implies  skill  and  address  in  handling  a  situ¬ 
ation,  esp.  in  case  of  difficulty  or  danger.  Dexterous  con¬ 
notes  expertness;  adroit ,  rat  her  nicety  of  perception  or  tact. 
Deft  adds  to  dexterous  the  implication  of  neatness,  partic¬ 
ularly  in  manipulation.  While  deft  is  rarely  used  figura¬ 
tively,  clever  has  almost  wholly  t  ransferred  its  sense  of 
readiness,  quickness,  from  the  hand  to  th9  head,  but  has 
become,  through  its  frequent  suggestion  of  the  absence  of 
the  higher  organizing  or  creative  powers,  a  term  of  rather 
faint  praise.  See  skillful,  expert,  ingenious,  smart. 

One  of  the  most  supple-wristed,  dexterous ,  graceful,  and  suc¬ 
cessful  fencers  in  that  kind.  .  ('arlyle. 

Skillful  in  discovering  the  taste  or  turn  of  mind  of  his  custom¬ 
ers,  aiid  adro>t  in  putting  in  their  way  just  such  temptations  as 
they  are  least  able  to  withstand.  Mad.  D' Arblay. 

When  he  was  about  to  salt  hi6tea,  she  deftly  substituted  the 
sugar  bowl.  Atlantic  Monthly. 

Nations,  just  as  individuals,  may  be  too  clever  to  be  practical 
and  not  dull  enough  to  be  free.  Bagehot. 

—  dex'ter  ous  ly,  dex'trous-ly,  adv.  —  dex'ter-ous- 
ness,  dex'trous  ness,  n. 

dex'trad  (dgks'trSd),  adv.  [L.  dextra  the  right  hand  -f- 
lst  -ad.]  Anat.  Toward  the  right  side  ;  dextrally. 
dex'tral  (-trftl),  a.  [From  dexter.]  1.  Right,  as  opposed 
to  sinistra /,  or  left. 

2.  Favorable  ;  auspicious;  —  said  of  omens, 
dextral  shell,  Zobl.,  a  spiral  shell  the  whorls  of  which  turn 
from  left  to  right.  When  held  spire  uppermost,  with  the 
aperture  towards  the  observer,  the  aperture  is  to  the  right 
of  the  axis  of  the  spire. 

dex-tral'i-ty  (dgks-tral'i-ti),  n.  State  or  quality  of  having 
the  right-hand  side  different  from,  or  more  efficient  than, 
the  left-hand;  also,  right-handedness. 

Dextrality  affects  the  whole  side  of  the  body.  J.  Le  Conte. 
dex'tral-ly,  adv.  Towards  the  right;  as,  the  hands  of  a 
watch  (viewed  from  in  front)  are  generally  said  to  rotate 
dextrally.  Cf.  clockwise. 

dex'trin  (dSks'trin),  n.  Also  dex'trlne.  [Cf.  F.  dextrine. 
See  dexter,  a .]  Chew.  A  soluble  gummy  substance 
formed  from  starch  by  the  action  of  heat,  acids,  or  fer¬ 
ments  ;  —  called  also  Bi'itish  gum,  etc.  Pure  dextrin  is  a 
white  amorphous  solid,  tasteless  and  odorless,  and  appears 
to  be  a  mixture  of  several  carbohydrates  which  change 
easily  to  their  respective  varieties  of  sugar.  It  is  strongly  I 
dextrorotatory  (whence  its  name).  It  is  used  as  a  substi¬ 
tute  for  gums,  for  sizing,  etc.,  and  in  making  beer.  There 
are  several  varieties.  See  achroGdextrin,  erythrodextrin. 
dex'tri-natO  (-trl-nat),  v.  t.  To  convert  into,  or  impreg¬ 
nate  with,  dextrin  ;  as,  a  dextrinated  mash, 
dex'trin-ous  (-trT-nws),  a.  Pertaiuing  to,  containing,  or 
of  the  nature  of,  dextrin. 

dex'tro-.  1.  A  combining  form  from  Latin  dexter ,  signify¬ 
ing  of  or  pertaining  to,  or  toward,  the  right. 

2.  Specif.  :  Chem.  A  prefix  (also  used  adjectively)  usually 
indicating  that  the  compound  to  whose  name  it  is  attached 
is  dextrorotatory,  but  in  special  cases  signifying  derivation 
from,  or  relation  to,  some  dextrorotatory  compound.  See 
fruit  sugar.  Abbr.  d-. 

dex'tro-glu'cose  (dgks'tro-glob'kos  ;  243),  n.  [ dextro -  -f- 
glucose.]  Chem.  Ordinary  glucose  (which  see), 
dex-tron'ic  (dgks-tr5n'Tk),  a.  Chem.  Pertaining  to,  or 
derived  from,  dextrose,  or  glucose  ;  gluconic, 
dex  tro-ro-ta'tion  (dgks'tio-ro-ta'slwn),  n.  Physics  A: 
C'hem.  Right-handed  or  clockwise  rotation ;  —  applied 
chiefly  to  the  turning  of  the  plane  of  polarization  of  light, 
and  opposed  to  levorotation. 

dex'tro-ro'ta-to-ry  (-ro'td-to-rT),  a.  [ dextro -  -f-  rotatory.’] 
Turning  toward  the  right  hand,  or  clockwise;  esp.,  turn¬ 
ing  the  plane  of  polarization  of  luminous  rays  toward  the 
right  hand  ;  as,  dextrorotatory  crystals,  sugars,  etc. 
dex'trorse'  (dSks'trdrs';  dSks-tr6rs'),a.  [L. 
dextrorsum ,  contr.  fr.  dextrovorsum,  dextro- 
versum,  toward  the  right  side  ;  dexter  right 
-f-  versus,  vorsus,  p.  p.  of  vertere,  vortere,  to 
turn.]  Rot.  Twining  in  a  spiral  from  left  to 
right,  as  the  stem  of  the  common  morning- 
glory  ;  —  opposed  to  sinislrorse.  Botanists 
now  interpret  the  words  dextrorse  and  sinis- 
trorse  t9  mean  a  turning  to  the  right  or  left, 
respectively,  of  an  observer  from  without. 

Linmeus  and  other  early  writers  predicated 
the  quality  in  the  reverse  sense,  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  center  of  the  spiral.  — 
dex'trorse'ly,  adv.  Dextrorse  Stem 

dex'trose  (deks'tros),  n.  Chem.  Grape  of  Morning- 
sugar;  dextroglucose.  See  glucose.  glory, 

dextro-sin'ls-tral  (dSks'tro-sin'Ts-tral),  a  [dextro-  -{- 
sinistra!,.]  Anat.  Extending  in  a  right  and  left  direction  ; 
as,  a  dextrosinistral  line. 

dey  (da),  n.  ;  pi.  deys  (daz).  [Turk,  ddi,  orig.,  a  mater¬ 


dew'cup,w.  The  lady  ’s-man  tie 
Alchemilla  vulgaris.  Scot. 

dewd.  Dewed.  Ref.  Sp. 

dewe.  peavk,  dew,  due. 
dewes.  +  df.ijs. 

dew'eas.  n.  [OF.  deuesse ,  dieu- 
<we.]  Goddess.  Obs. 
dew  grass.  Manna  grass  :  a  form 
of  Syntherisma  sanguinalis  cul¬ 
tivated  in  Europe.  Obs. 
dew'i-ness,  n.  See -ness. 
dewis.  device. 

Dewitt',  De-Witt'  (dt-wYt'),  v. 
t.  [After  Jan  and  Cornelius 
De  Witt,  Dutch  statesmen,  mur¬ 
dered  by  a  mob  in  1072.]  To 
lynch.  Obs.  or  Hist. 
dewke-  f  duke. 
dew'less.  a.  See  -less. 
dew  plant.  a=  ice  plant.  b  = 

SUNDEW. 

dewre.  +  dure,  endure.  [ Eng. I 
dew  snail.  A  dug.  Obs.  or  Dial. 
dew'try  (dfi'trY),  n.  [Marathi 
dhutra. ]  Jimson  weed  ;  also, 
the  drug  made  from  it.  Obs. 
dew'ty.  4*  duty. 
dew'worm',  n.  =  earthworm. 
dex'i-o-trope',  a.  Dexiotropic. 
dex'ter,  aav.  On  the  right  side. 
Hare. 

Dex'ter.  n.  [L.,  right,  on  the 
right  ha. id,  dexterous,  fortu¬ 
nate.]  Masc.  prop.  name, 
dex-ter'i-cal  ( aSks-tCr'Y-kdl),  a. 
Dexterous.  Obs. 
dex-te'ri-ons.  dex-te'ri-ous-ly. 

+  DEXTEROUS,  DEXTEROUSLY. 

dex'tran  (dCks'trftn),  dex'- 
trane  (-tran),  n.  [dextro-  -f  -an.] 
Chem.  A  gummy  carbohydrate 


found  in  beets  and  in  certain  cell 
membranes,  as  of  some  bacteria, 
dex'trer  (dPks'trSr).  dex-trere', 
dex'tri-er  (-trY-?r  ;  -trer').  Vars. 
of  D Esther.  Obs.  or  Archaic. 
d e x't r i n-a 86,  n.  [dextrin  -f 
-rt.s’e.J  A  supposed  constituent 
of  diastase.  See  diastase. 
dex'trlne.  Var.  of  dextrin. 
dex'trin-ize,  v.t.  To  dextrinate. 
dextro-car'di-a,  n.  [NL.  ;  dex¬ 
tro-  -4-  car  d  i  a.]  =dexi  o- 
CARDIA. 

dex  tro-duc'tion  (d5ks/trfi- 
dfik'shwn),  n.  [dextro-  -f  L. 
duetto  a  leading  ]  Movement  of 
the  eyes  to  the  right, 
dex-trog'er  ous  (dCks-trbj 'er¬ 
as),  a.  =  dextrorotatory. 
dex'tro-gy'rate,  dex'tro-gyre' 
(d  •ks'trO-jir/),  dex  tro-gy'rous 
(-ji'rtfs),  a.  Dextrorotatory, 
dex  tro- lac 'tic.  a.  See  dextro-. 
de  x  tr  o-man'u-al,  <r.  Right- 
handed.  — man  u-al'l-ty,  n. 
dex  tro-pi'nene.n.  See  dextro-. 
dex'tro-ro'ta-ry.  a.  =  dextro¬ 
rotatory.  r Rot. .  Dextrorse.  I 

dex-tror'sa!  (ueks-trdr's^Jl),  a.| 
dex  tros'a-zone  (d  6  k  s-tr5  s'a- 
zon),  n.  [dextrose  -f  osazone .] 
Chem.  The  osazone  of  dextrose. 
See  osazone.  [taricacid.I 
dex  tro  tar-tar'lc,  a.  See  ta  r-  | 
I!  dex'tro  tem'po-re.  [L.]  At  a 
favorable  time. 

Horace  (Satires,  II.  i.  18). 
dex'tro- trop'ic  (dgks'trb-trbp'- 
Yk).  dex-trot'ro-pons  (dgks- 
trbt'rO-pws),  a.  [dextro-  -f-  -trop¬ 
ic,  -tropous. j  =  dexiotropic. 


dex'trous  (-tr?7s),  a.,  dex'trous- 

ly,  adv.,  dex'trons-ness,  n.  = 
dexterous,  dexterously,  etc. 
dex  tro-vor'sion.  n.  [dextro-  + 
version .]  Movement  or  turning 
to  the  right,  as  of  the  eyes, 
dey.  4*  die. 

dey-.  For  various  words  begin¬ 
ning  dey-,  see  the  forms  in  dej-. 
dey  an.  4*  dye. 
deye.  4*  DIE’  dye. 
deyer.  dyer. 
deyery.  4"  dairy. 
dey'house'  (dU'hous'  ;  dT'v/s), 
n.  [See  dairy.]  Dairy.  Local , 
Eng. 

dey' maid',  n.  A  dairymaid.  Obs. 
deyn.  +  die,  dyb. 
deynous.  *f*  peignous. 
deynt.  deynteons,  deynteth, 
deyn  tie.  etc .  4*  DAINT,  DAINTE- 
ous,  dainteth,  dainty,  etc. 
deysie.  +  daisy. 
dey 'worn  an,  n.  A  dairymaid. 
Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng.  [tion.  I 

de  zinc-a'tion,  v.  Dezincifica- 1 
de-zinc'  ,  v.  t.  To  dezincify. 
de-zy'mo-tize,  v.  t.  [See  de-  ; 
zymotic.]  To  free  from  fer¬ 
ments  or  germs. 

D.  F.  Abbr.  Dean  of  the  Facul¬ 
ty  ;  Defensor  fidei. 
dft.  Abbr.  Defendant ;  draft. 

Abbr.  Decigram. 

D.  G.  Abbr.  Dei  gratia;  Deo  gra- 
tias;  Director  General;  Dragoon 
Guards. 

D.  G.  H.  P.  Abbr.  Freemasonry. 
Deputy  Grand  High  Priest. 

D.  G.  M.  Abbr.  Freemasonry. 

Deputy  Grand  Master. 


D.  H.,  or  d.  h.  Abbr.  Deadhead; 
das  heisst  (G..  that  is), 
dhal.  Var.  of  dal. 

Dhal-haj'ja  (dal-h&j'a).  Var.  of 
Zu’LHMJAH.  _ 

dham'noo  (dftm'ndo).  n.  [Of 
llind.  origin.]  An  East  Indian 
tiliaceous  tree  (  Orewia  asiatica ) 
having  tough  elastic  wood. 

dhan  (diin  ;  117),  n.  [Hind.  & 
Skr.]  Property ;  wealth;  the  vil¬ 
lage  cattle  ;  also,  a  loan.  India. 
dhan  (dan  ;  dftn  ;  147),  n.  [Ben¬ 
gali  dhan.]  See  w e i g iit. 
dhan'gar  (dun'gdr  ;  147),  n.  A 
member  of  a  numerous  low  caste 
of  India,  largely  common  labor¬ 
ers,  shepherds,  etc.,  found  chief¬ 
ly  in  Berar,  Bombay,  the  Cen¬ 
tral  Provinces,  and  Hyderabad, 
dha'nnk  (dii'ndbk  ;  147),  n.  A 
member  of  a  low  caste  of  India, 
bowmen  by  tradition  but  serving 
in  many  menial  positions,  found 
chiefly  in  Bengal,  Punjab,  the 
United  Provinces,  Rajputana. 
dharm.  Var.  of  dharma. 
dhar  ma-sas'tra  (dOr'md-shas'- 
trd  ;  147),  n.  [Skr.  dhairniagas- 
tra.]  In  India,  a  legal  handbook 
or  institute,  as  those  used  by  the 
various  native  Hindu  schools, 
dhar'ma-smrit'i  (-em  r  Y  t'Y),  n. 
pi.  [Skr.  dharma  law  -f  smrti 
tradition.]  In  India,  a  large 
number  of  Hindu  law  books, 
second  in  authority  to  the  Vedas, 
composed  in  rhythmical  form, 
dharma  sutras.  (Skr.  dliarma- 
sutra ,  sing.]  Brahmanism.  The 
sutras  relating  to  practical  duty. 


nal  uncle,  then  a  friendly  title  formerly  given  to  middle- 
aged  or  old  people,  esp.  among  the  Janizaries  ;  and  hence, 
in  Algiers,  consecrated  at  length  to  the  commanding  offi¬ 
cer  of  that  corps,  who  frequently  became  afterward  pasha 
or  regent  of  that  province  ;  hence  the  European  misnomer 
of  dey,  as  applied  to  the  latter :  cf .  F.  dey.  ]  1.  The  governor 
of  Algiers ;  —  so  called  before  the  French  conquest  in  1830. 
2.  A  ruler  or  pasha  of  Tunis  or  Tripoli,  as  in  10th  century, 
dey  (da;  di),  n.  [See  dairy.]  A  servant  (male  or  female) 
who  has  charge  of  the  dairy  ;  a  dairymaid  ;  also,  a  female 
servant.  Obs.  or  Scot.  cC*  Dial.  Eng. 
de-zinc'i-fy,  de  zink'i  fy  (de-ztijk'i-fi),  v.  t.  ;  -fied  (-fid) ; 
-fy'ing  (-n'Tng).  To  deprive  of,  or  free  from,  zinc.  —  de- 
zinc'i-fl-ca'tion  (-fT-ka'shun),  n. 

dhak  (dak  ;  d6k  ;  147),  n.  [Hind,  tfhak.]  An  East  In¬ 
dian  fabaceous  tree  (Bulea  frondosa).  See  Butea. 
dhar'ma  (dar'ma ;  dur'- ;  147),  n.  [Skr.,  law.]  Hinduism  <t- 
Bnddhism.  Law  ;  that  is,  religious  law  ;  doctrine  ;  duty  ; 
religion ;  also,  conformity  to  law ;  religious  observance ; 
virtue.  In  Hindu  mythology,  Dharma  is  an  ancient  sage 
whose  numerous  progeny  are  personifications  of  virtues 
and  religious  rites.  Dharma  is  worshiped  as  a  supreme 
eod  by  some  of  the  lower  castes  of  Bengal,  this  worship 
being  a  possible  survival  of  Buddhism, 
dhar'na  (dur'ua),  n.  [Hind,  dhama.]  In  India,  the 
practice,  formerly  common,  of  sitting  fasting  at  the  door 
of  a  house  in  order  to  enforce  from  an  inmate  redress  of 


real  or  fancied  grievances,  esp.  the  payment  of  a  debt;  — 
chiefly  used  with  the  verb  sit,  as  in  to  sit  dhama  or  to  sit 


in  dhama.  Cf.  to  fast  against. 

dho'bi,  dho'by  (do'bT  ;  147),  n. ;  pi.  dho'bi 
(do'bT),  dhobis  (-biz),  or  dhobies  (-bTz). 

Also  dho'bee,  dho'bey,  dho'ble,  etc. 

[Hind,  dhobi.]  A  member  of  a  low 
caste  of  India  employed  as  washer¬ 
men. 

dho'ble ’s  itch.  Med.  A 
form  of  tinea  occurring 
esp.  in  tropical  countries, 
attacking  chiefly  the  re¬ 
gions  of  the  thighs  and 
genitals. 

dhole  (dol),  7i.  A  fierce 
wild  dog  (Cuon  dukkunen- 
sis)  of  India,  remarkable 
for  its  habit  of  hunting  the  Dhole, 

tiger  and  other  large  wild  animals  in  packs. 

dhow  (dou),  ?? .  [Ar.  ddof]  Any  grab-built,  lateen-rigged 
vessel  of  Arabia  or  the 
Indian  Ocean.  It  usu¬ 
ally  has  a  long  over¬ 
hang  forward  and  a 
high  poop  and  an  open 
waist.  Dhows  have 
been  notorious  in  the 
slave  trade  on  the  east 
coast  of  Africa. 

No  craft  has  played 
a  greater  part  in  the 
world’s  history  than  the 
dhoiv.  The  lateen  vard 
is  as  much  the  emblem 
of  the  Faith  ns  is  the 
crescent.  H.  W.  Smyth. 

dhur'rie,  dhur'ry 

(dur'T),  t?.;  pi.  dhur¬ 
ries  (-Tz).  [Hind. 
dari.]  A  thick  cotton  cloth  or  carpet  from  India  used  for 
hangings,  sofa  covers,  and  the  like. 

Dhya'ni  Bud  dha  (dya'nT).  [Skr.  Dhyanibuddha ;  dhyana 
meditation  4-  Buddha.]  Buddhism.  One  of  the  five  (or? 
in  some  texts,  six  or  ten)  Buddhas,  subordinate  to  the  Adi 
Buddha,  who  create  through  dhyana,  or  meditation,  the 
bodhisats. 

||  di  (di),  7i.  pi.  [L.]  Gods  ;  the  gods.  In  the  earliest 
period  of  Roman  religion  a  sharp  distinction  existed  between  the 
primitive  indigenous  gods  of  tne  Romans,  the  di  in-di'ge-tes 
( Yn-dYj'?-tez)  (among  the  most  important  of  which  were  Janus, 
Jupiter,  Mars,  Quirinus,  Vulcan,  Ceres,  Vesta),  and  the  gods  in¬ 
troduced  from  toreign  sources,  the  di  no-ven'si-des  (nb-vtn'sY- 
dez)  (or  no-ven'si-les  [-lez]).  This  early  distinction  was  practi¬ 
cally  effaced  when,  217  b.  c.,  in  accordance  with  Hellenistic  tend¬ 
encies,  a  group  of  twelve  principal  gods,  the  di  con  sen'tes 
(kbn-sSn'tez),  was  officially  established,  their  gilded  statues  be¬ 
ing  erected  in  the  Forum.  The  twelve  comprised  :  Jupiter  and 
Juno,  Neptune  and  Minerva,  Mars  and  Venus,  Apollo  and  Diana, 
Vulcan  and  Vesta,  Mercury  and  Ceres.  See  inferi,  superi, 
manes,  Penates. 


Dhow. 


di-  (di-).  [Gr.  Sig  twice  ;  akin  to  6uo  two,  L.  bis  twice.  See 
two;  cf.  bi-.  dia-.]  A  prefix,  signifying  twofold,  double, 
twice ;  Chem.,  denoting  two  atoms,  radicals,  groups,  or 
equivalents,  as  the  case  may  be.  See  ei-,  2. 
di-.  A  prefix  denoting  separation  or  reversal.  See  dis-. 


dharm-sa'la(dQrm-sa'la;  147),  n. 
[Hind,  dharmsald.]  A  building 
devoted  to  any  religious  or  char¬ 
itable  purpost,  esp.  a  shelter  or 
resting  place  for  travelers.  India. 
dhau' ra  (dou'rd),  n.  a  An  East 
Indian  combretaceous  timber 
tree  ( Anogeissus  latifolia).  b  A 
gum  obtained  from  this  tree, 
used  in  India  in  calico  printing, 
dhau'ri  (dd'rt),  n.  a  =  diiaura. 
b  [Bengali  dha ,  '.]  An  East  In¬ 
dian  red-flowei  “d  lvthraceous 
shrub  (  Woodford iafforibund a). 
dhawk.  Var.  of  dhak. 
dhe'ri  (da're;  147),  n.  Also 
dher.  [Hind,  dheri ,  lit.,  a  heap, 
a  parcel.]  A  subdivision  or  share 
of  landed  property  in  a  joint- 
tenancy  village  ;  a  subdivision 
of  a  taraf  or  patti.  India. 
dhobb(dbb).  Var.of  dab.  lizard, 
dholl  (dbl).  Var.  of  dal. 
dho'ney,  dho'ny  (do'nY).  Vars. 
of  doni.  Jiu/ia. 
dhoo'ly  (doo'lY),  n.  Corrupt,  of 
doolie,  a  litter.  India. 
dhoon  (doon),  n.  [Hind,  rfun.] 
A  valley,  esp.  one  of  those  in  the 
Siwalik  Hills.  India. 
dhoop  (d<5op).  Corrupt,  of  doob. 
India.  [durra.I 

dhoor'ra  (ddbr'd).  Var.  of | 
dhoo'tie.  Var.  of  dhoti. 
dho'ti  (d 5't ?  ;  147),  dhoo'ti 
(doo'tC),  7i.  Also  dho'tee,  dho'- 
ty,etc.  (Hind,  dhoti.]  The  long 
loin  cloth  worn  by  Hindu  men  j 
also,  a  fabric  for  this  use. 
dhour'ra.  Var.  or  durra. 
Dhou'ti  (doo'tS).Var.of  Thoth. 


Dhri  ta-rash'tra  (dre'td-rash'- 

trd;  147), n.  [Skr. Dhrtardshtra.] 
See  Mahabharata. 
dhu  (doo),a.  [lr.  a  Gael,  dubh.] 
Black  ;  — in  Celtic  names  of 

S laces  and  persons. 

hu.  Rod'er-ick(r5d'?r-Yk 
d<5o').  A  Highland  chieftain 
and  outlaw  6lam  by  Fitz-Jnmes 
(King  James  V.)  in  Scott’6  poem 
“  The  Lady  of  the  Lake.” 
dhubb(ddb).  Vur.of  dab,  lizard, 
dhuinewaasel.  Var.  of  duniwas¬ 
sal. 

dhun'chee  (dfin'che),  n.  Also 
dhunchi,  dhanicha,  dunchee,  etc. 
[Bengali  dhanicha.]  A  tropical 
fabaceous  shrub  ( Sesban  aculea- 
ta)  the  bast  fiber  ot  which  is 
used  as  a  substitute  for  hemp. 
Dhun'di-a  (ddbn'dY-d),  n.  See 
Jainism. 

dhurm.  Var.  of  dharma. 
dhurm-sal'la.  Var.  of  dharm- 
sala.  India.  [diiarna.| 

dh  ur'na  (diir'nd).  Var.  of  | 
dhur'ra.  Var.  of  durra. 

D.  Hy.  Abbr.  Doctor  of  Hygiene, 
dhyal  (dyal),  n.  =  dial  bird. 
dhya'na  (dyii'nd  ;  147),  ti.  [Skr 
dhyana.]  Buddhism.  Medita¬ 
tion  ;  higher  contemplation. 

Di-  Chem.  [without  period,  Di*]. 
Symbol  for  didyminm. 

DI.  A66r.  Diana, 
d.  i.  Abbr.  Das  ist  (G.,  that  is), 
di'a,  7i.  [Gr.  6ta  through,  hy 
means  of,  with  reference  to  the 
material  out  of  which  a  thing  is 
made.]  A  medical  or  pharma¬ 
ceutical  preparation.  Obs. 


ale,  senate,  efire,  ftm,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofd ;  eve,  Svent,  end,  recent,  maker;  Ice.  Ill;  old,  Sbey,  orb,  6dd,  sRft,  connect; 

\l  Foreign  Word.  Obsolete  Variant  of.  +  combined  with.  =  equuls. 


use,  unite,  flrn,  fip,  circus,  menii ; 
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dl'a-  (dl'ii-),  dl--  [Or.  Sia.  through  ;  orig.,  dividing  into  two 
parts  ;  akin  to  Swo  two.  See  two  ;  cf.  1st  di-.]  A  prefix  de¬ 
noting  through  ;  also,  between,  apart,  asunder,  across.  Be¬ 
fore  a  vowel  ilia-  becomes  di- ;  as,  diactiuic,  dielectric,  etc. 
dl'a  base  i  dl'd -has),  n.  [F.,  a  name  given  by  Alex.  Brougni- 
art  in  1807  to  what  is  now  called  diorite,  fr.  Gr.  Sid/3a<ris  a 
crossing  over,  passage  :  prob.  suggested  by  G.  durchgang, 
taken  in  the  sense  of  cleavage.]  Petrog.  a  Formerly,  the 
rock  now  called  diorite.  b  As  used  since  1S42,  a  dark,  basic, 
igneous  rock  consisting  of  a  triclinic  feldspar  and  augite, 
with  magnetite,  and  often  olivine,  etc.  It  has  a  greenish 
color,  due  to  chlorites.  It  is  included  under  the  general 
names  of  trap  and  greenstone.  —  dl  a  ba'sic  i-ba'slk),  a. 
dl'a-be'tes  (-be'tez  ;  colloq.  -tTs),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  Suij3>j - 
Trjs,  fr.  8ia/8aiveu/ to  pass  through.]  Med.  A  disease  which 
is  attended  with  a  persistent,  excessive  discharge  of  urine. 
It  is  of  two  kinds :  ||  di  a  bo'tea  in-ai'pi-dus  (Tn-stp'T-dus),  a 
form  marked  by  great  augmentation  in  secretion  of  urine 
containing  no  abnormal  constituent,  dlabe'tea  meMi'tns 
(mfi-li'tus),  a  grave  form  in  which  the  urine  contains  sac¬ 
charine  matter ;  it  is  attended  by  excessive  thirst  and 
hunger  and  progressive  emaciation. 

diabetes  sugar  Dextroglucose,  excreted  in  the  urine  in 
diabetes  mellitus.  See  glucose. 

41  a-bet'ic  (-b£t'Ik ; -be'tlk  ;  277)  In.  Pert,  to,  afllict- 
dl  a-bet'l  cal  (-bSt'T-kal ;  -be'tt-kSl)  I  ed  with,  or  iudicat- 
ing.diabetes  ;  as,  diabetica!  treatment ;  diabetic  sugar, 
dl'a  bet'lc  l-Mt'Ik  ;  -be'tlk),  n.  A  person  having  diabetes, 
dl'a-be-tom'e-ter  (-be-t5in'e-ter),  n.  [See  diabetes;  -me¬ 
ter.]  Med.  An  instrument  for  estimating  the  amount  of 
sugar  in  diabetic  urine. 

dl-a'ble-rie  (dT-a'ble-rl ;  F.  dya'ble-re'),  n.  [F.  diablerie , 
fr.  diable  devil,  L.  diabolus.  See  devil.]  Devilry  ;  sor¬ 
cery  ;  diabolical  deeds;  mischief;  also,  lore  of  devils. 

Besides,  there  was  an  indescribable  glamour,  witchery,  diable¬ 
rie  about  the  scene  all  around  her.  IV.  lilack. 

di  a  bo  lep'tic  (dl'a-bo-lgp'tlk),  n.  [Gr.  5ia/3oAov  devil  -j- 
-leptic,  as  in  cataleptic,  fr.  Gr.  Arji/us  seizing.]  One  pos¬ 
sessed  with  a  devil ;  an  insane  or  deluded  person  who 
professes  to  have  supernatural  communications, 
di  a-bol'lc  (-b51'Tk)  )  a.  [L.  diabolicus,  Gr.  6t  j/3oAtf<d? 

di  a  boll  cal  (-T-kal)  J  devilish,  slanderous :  cf.  F.  dia- 
bolique.  See  devil.]  1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Devil  or 
devils;  as,  diabolic  lore  ;  diabolic  emblems ;  of  the  nature 
of  devils  ;  as,  diabolic  spirits  ;  resembling  a  devil  ;  as,  a 
diabolic  image  or  expression  ;  derived  or  proceeding  from 
the  Devil;  as,  diabolic  arts;  with,  concerned  with,  or 
under  the  influence  of,  devils  ;  as,  diabolic  possession. 

2.  Characteristic  of, or  appropriate  to, devils  ;  outrageously 
violent,  wicked,  or  cruel ;  demoniacal ;  devilish  ;  fiendish; 
as,  diabolical  rage  ;  diabolical  ingenuity  of  torment. 

Syn.  —  See  fiendish. 

—  di  a  bol'i-cal-ly,  adv.  —  di  a  bol'i-cal  ness,  n. 

di-ab'o  lism  (di-£b'6-lTz’m),  n.  1.  Action  instigated  or 
aided  by  the  Devil ;  also,  action  befitting  the  Devil ;  devil¬ 
ishness. 

2.  Doctrine  of  devils;  esp.,  a  religious  doctrine,  or  a  per¬ 
version  of  religious  doctrine,  involving  the  worship  of 
devils.  Cf.  Satanism. 

3.  The  character,  nature,  or  condition  of  a  devil. 

4.  Possession  by  the  Devil. 

dl  ab'o  list  (-list),  n.  One  who  teaches  or  practices  diab¬ 
olism  ;  also,  a  student  of  lore  about  devils  or  diabolism, 
dl  ab'o  lize  (  Hz),  v.  t.  To  render  diabolical ;  to  subject  to 
diabolical  influence  ;  also,  to  represent  as  diabolical.  Rare. 
dlabolo-,  dlabol-.  Combining  form  from  Greek  Seal 3oAo?, 
devil  (cf.  L.  diabolus). 
dl  ab'o  lo  (dt-5b'o-lo),  n.  An  old  game 
or  sport  (revived  under  this  name)  con¬ 
sisting  in  whirling  on  a  string,  fastened 
to  two  sticks,  a  small  somewhat  spool¬ 
shaped  object  (called  the  diabolo )  so 
as  to  balance  it  on  the  string,  toss  it  in 
the  air  and  catch  it,  etc. 
di  a  bo-lol'o  gy  (di'd-bo-151'o-jT),  n. 

[ diabolo -  -j-  -logy.]  Study  of  the  Devil  or  of  belief  in  devils; 
also,  theory  or  doctrine  of  devils  ;  devil  lore, 
dl'a-bro'sis  (-bro'sTs),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  6id/3puio-i9  ulcera¬ 
tion  ;  bia(3i(3puxTKeiv  to  eat  through  ;  6ia  through  -f-  /3i- 
PpwaKeLv  to  eat.]  Med.  Perforation,  as  of  the  walls  of 
blood  vessels  by  ulceration,  producing  hemorrhage. 
dPa-brot'lc  (-brbt'Tk),  a.  [Gr.  5'.a/3pwTi*o9  corrosive.] 
Med.  Corrosive;  ulcerative.  —  n.  A  corrosive  agent. 

Di  a  brot'l-ca  (-T-kd),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  fiia/SpwriKos  able  to 
eat  through.  See  diabrosis.]  Zool.  A  genus  of  leaf  beetles. 
See  cucumber  beetle. 

dl'a  caus'tlc  (-kOs'tTk),  a.  Designating,  or  pertaining  to,  a 
caustic  surface  or  curve  caused  by  refraction.  See  caustic, 
n.,  2. 

dl  a-caus'tlc.  n.  1.  A  diacaustic  surface  or  curve.  See 
caustic,  n.,  2. 


2.  A  cautery  that  cauterizes  by  refracted  rays,  as  a  double 
convex  lens. 

dia-ce'tic  (dl'a-se'tTk  ;  -sSt'Tk),  a.  [di~  -J-  acetic.]  Chem. 
Aceto-acetic. 

dl  ac'e-tu'rl-a  (di-Ss'e-tu'rT-d),  ?i.  [NL.  See-URiA.]  Med. 
The  presence  of  diacetic  acid  in  the  urine,  as  in  diabetes, 
dl-ac'e-tyl  (di-58'e-tll),  n.  [di--\- acetyl.]  Chem.  A  liquid, 
(CHaCO).,,  with  an  odor  like  that  of  quiuone.  Its  mole¬ 
cule  is  the  acetyl  group,  doubled, 
dl  ac'e-tyl,  a.  Chem.  Containing  two  acetyl  groups, 
di  a-cet'y-lene  (di'a-sgt'T-len),  n.  [di- -\- acetylene.]  Org. 
Chem.  a  A  hydrocarbon,  HCiC  C-CH,  obtained  as  a  gas 
of  peculiar  odor,  b  Any  of  a  series  of  hydrocarbons  (of 
which  the  above  is  one)  containing  two  triple  bonds, 
di-ach'y-lon  (dI-ak'T-15n)  |  n.  ;  L.  pi.  -la  (-Id).  [NL.  dia- 

dl-ach'y-luni  (dl-Xk'T-lftm)  j  chylum,  fr.  Gr.  09  very 

juicy  ;  bid  thoroughly  -j-  x vAos  juice.]  Pharm.  A  plaster 
orig.  composed  of  tlie  juices  of  several  plants,  but  now  made 
of  an  oxide  of  lead  and  oil,  and  consisting  essentially  of 
glycerin  mixed  with  lead  salts  of  the  fatty  acids.  It  is 
used  for  excoriated  surfaces  and  wounds,  etc. 
dl  -ac'id  (di-2s'Td),  a.  [di-  -f-  acid.]  Chem.  Able  to  com¬ 
bine  with  two  molecules  of  a  monobasic,  or  one  of  a  dibasic, 
acid  to  form  a  salt  or  ester  ;  —  said  of  bases  and  alcohols. 
dPa-cll'naKdi'd-kll'ndl),  a.  [dd/--f-Gr.  n\iveivto  incline.] 
Geol.  <Sc  Phys.  Geog.  Crossing  a  fold  ;  as,  a diaclinal  river, 
di-ac'o  nal  (di-£k'6-n5l),  a.  [LL.  diaconalis:  cf.  F.  dia- 
conal.  See  deacon.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  deacon, 
dl-ac'o-nate  (-nat),  n.  [L.  diaconatus :  cf.  F.  diaconat.] 
The  office,  or  period  of-  office,  of  a  deacon  ;  deaconship ; 
also,  a  body  or  board  of  deacons. 

di  a  con'i  con  (di'd-kon'i-k5n)  |  n.  ;  pi.  -ica  (-kd).  [L. 
di  a-con'i  cum  (-k5n'T-kum)  (  diaconicum  a  place  for 
storing  the  altar  vessels,  or,  its  source,  Gr.  Sicuccvi/cor,  prop, 
neut.  of  fiicucoviKos  serviceable,  in  LGr.,pert.  to  a  deacon. 
See  deacon.]  Eccl.  Lit.,  something  set  apart  for  the  use 
of  deacons,  or  pert,  to  their  office,  esp.  in  the  Eastern 
Church  ;  specif.  :  a  A  vestry,  sacristy,  or  reception  room. 

The  diaconicon  served,  like  the  Inter  sacristy,  for  keying  the 
church  utensils  and  the  sacred  and  liturgical  books.  The  dia¬ 
conicon  was  used  for  the  vesting  of  the  clergy,  and  to  it  the  peo¬ 
ple  also  might  resort  to  study  the  Scriptures'  I  Valter  Laurie. 

b  A  book  setting  forth  the  duties  of  deacons,  c  That  part 
of  the  service  which  is  said  by  the  deacons, 
di-ac'o-pe  (di-5k'6-pe),  v.  [L.,  fr.  Gr.  biaKony  a  cutting  in 
two;  bid  through  -f~  Korrreiv  to  cut.]  1.  Gram.  Tmesis. 
Obs.  or  R. 

2.  Surg.  A  deep  incised  wound  or  a  longitudinal  cut,  in¬ 
cision,  or  fracture,  as  in  the  cranium, 
di  a-cous'tlcs  (di'd-koos'tTks ;  -kous'tTks),  n.  [di-,  dia- 
-f-  acoustics.]  The  science  which  treats  of  sound  as  af¬ 
fected  by  passing  through  different  mediums ;  —  called 
also  diaphonics.  See  acoustics,  1.  —  dia-cous'tic,  a. 
dl-ac'rl  sis  (dl-Sk'rl-sTs),  n.  ;  pi.  -ses  (-sez).  [NL.,  fr.  Gr. 

SiaKpiais  decision.  See  diacritic.]  Med.  Alteration  in  a 
secretion  ;  critical  discharge  in  a  disease, 
dla-crit'lc  (dl'd-krTt'Tk),  a.  [Gr.  biaKpiTiicos,  fr.  Sia- 
Kpiveiv  to  separate,  distinguish  ;  bid  through  -f-  uplveiv  to 
separate.  See  critic.]  That  separates  or  distinguishes  ; 
diacritical.  —  n.  A  diacritical  mark  or  point, 
di  a-crit'i-cal  (-T-kal),  a.  1.  Serving  to  separate  or  dis¬ 
tinguish  ;  diacritic  ;  as,  a  diacritical  mark,  point,  or  sign, 
a  point  or  sign  applied  to  a  letter  or  symbol  to  distinguish 
it  from  another  of  similar  form,  or  to  indicate  that  it  lias  a 
particular  sound  as  distinguished  from  its  other  sounds ; 
thus,  a,  5,  a,  o,  5,  etc. 

2  Magnetism.  Pertaining  to,  or  producing,  half  saturation 
of  the  magnetic  capacity  of  a  core ;  as,  diacritical  number 
(of  ampere  turns)  ;  diacritical  point.  0.  Frolich. 

dl  ac-tin'ic  (di'5k-ti  n'Tk),  a.  [di-,  dia- -f-  actinic.]  Physics. 
Capable  of  transmitting  the  chemical  or  actinic  rays  of 
light.  —  di  ac'tin  ism  (di-Xk'tT-nTz’m),  n. 

Di  a-del'phl-a  (dI'd-d81'fT-d),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  Si-  =  619 
twice  -|-  dbe\<f)6s  brother.]  Rot.  A  disused  Linusean  class 
of  plants.  It  comprises  those  in  which  the  stamens  are  united 
by  their  ti laments  into  two  bundles.  —  di  a-del'phi-an  (-dn),  di'- 
a-del'phic  (-flk),  a. 

di  a-del'pkous  (-fas),  a.  Bot.  a  Pertaining  to 
the  class  Diadelphia.  b  United  by  the  fil¬ 
aments  into  two  bundles  or  fascicles,  as  in 
Dutchman’s  -  breeches  ( Bikukulla )  and  most 
Fabacese;  — said  of  stamens, 
di'a-dem  (di'd-dgm),  n.  [F.  diademe ,  L.  dia- 
dema,  fr.  Gr.  biabny-a.,  fr.  btabelu  to  bind 
round ;  Sid  through,  across  -f-  be Iv  to  bind.] 

1.  A  crown  ;  specif.,  an  ornamental  headband 
or  fillet,  worn  by  Eastern  monarchs  as  a  badge 
of  royalty.  “  The  regal  diadem.”  Milton. 

2  Regal  power  or  dignity;  sovereignty;  em-  Diadelphous 
pire;  — considered  as  symbolized  by  the  crown.  Stamens. 


3.  Her.  One  of  the  arches  rising  from  the  rira  of  a  crovra 
(rarely  also  of  a  coronet),  and  uniting  over  the  center, 
dl'a  dern  (dl'a-d6m),  v.  t.  ;  -demed  (-dSmd)  ;  -dem'ing.  To 
adorn  with  a  diadem  ;  to  crown.  Pope. 

Di  ad'O-chi  (di-itd'6-ki),  n.pl.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  6id5oXoi,  pi. 
of  6ia6oX09  succeeding,  a  successor,  deriv.  of  6td  through  -f- 
be\ea0a i  to  receive.]  The  successors  of  Alexander  the 
Great ;  the  Macedonian  generals  who  partitioned  his  em¬ 
pire,  esp.  Antigonus,  Ptolemy,  Seleucus,  and  Lysimachus. 

—  Di  a-do'chl  an  (dPd-do'kl-ftn),  a.  it*  n. 

di-ad'O  chite  (dl-ad'6-kit),  n.  [Gr.  6td5oXo9  a  successor.] 
Min.  A  hydrated  ferric  phosphate  and  sulphate,  brown  or 
yellowish  in  color. 

di  ad'ro  mous  (-ro-mfis),  a.  [Gr.  bidbpoyo<;  wandering.] 
Bot.  Having  the  veins  radiating  from  a  central  point  in 
fan-shaped  arrangement,  as  the  leaves  of  the  ginkgo, 
dl-aer'e  sis,  di-er'e-sis  (di-gr'e-sis,  or,  esp.  i?i  British  usage, 
dl-e're-si  s),  n.  ;  pi.  -eses  (-sez).  [L.  diaeresis ,  Gr.  biaipeais, 
fr.  biaipeiv  to  divide;  5ia  through,  asunder  -f-  at  peiu  to  take. 
See  heresy.]  1.  Gram.  The  resolution  of  one  syllable  into 
two,  esp.  by  separating  the  vowel  elements  of  a  diphthong  ; 

—  the  opposite  of  synseresis. 

2.  A  mark,  consisting  of  two  dots  [••],  placed  over  a  vowel 
to  indicate  its  pronunciation  in  a  separate  syllable,  used 
esp.  over  the  second  of  two  adjacent  vowels  to  be  sepa¬ 
rately  pronounced  ;  as  in  zoology,  reenforce,  Bronte,  etc. 

3.  Gr.  if*  Lot.  Pros.  The  break  caused  by  the  coincidence 
of  the  end  of  a  foot  with  the  end  of  a  word.  It  is  com¬ 
monly  marked  #. 

4.  Surg.  Division  or  solution  of  continuity ;  an  operation 
consisting  in  dividing  parts  normally  united. 

dl  ae-ret'ic,  di'e-ret'ic  (dPe-r6t'Tk),  a.  [Gr.  Siaipiruco?  di¬ 
viding.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  diferesis  or  division  ;  specif., 
Med.,  caustic.  Obs.orR.-~n.  Med.  A  caustic  agent.  Obs. 
di  a-gen'e-sis  (di'd-jSn'e-sTs),  n.  [NL. ;  dia-  -j-  -p-cTiesw.] 
Min.  d'  Chem.  Recombination  or  rearrangement  resulting 
in  a  new  product,  as  in  the  formation  of  larger  crystalline 
grains  from  smaller  ones.  —  di  a-ge  net'ic  (-je-ngt'Tk),  a. 
dl  a  ge  ot'ro-pism  (-je-5t'ro-pTzTn),  n.  [dia — f-  geo-  -|- 
-tropism.]  Plant  Physiol.  Tendency  of  growing  organs,  as 
branches,  rhizomes,  or  roots,  to  assume  a  position  with  their 
axes  at  right  angles  with  the  line  of  gravity,  or  nearly  par¬ 
allel  to  the  ground.  —  di  a-ge'O-trop'ic  (-je'6-trbp'Ik),  a. 
di'a-glyph  (dl'd-glTf),  n.  [Gr.  biay\v<f>eLv  to  engrave  ;  6ia 
through  -{-  ydv<f)eiv  to  carve.]  An  intaglio, 
di  a-glyph'ic  (  glTf'Tk),  di  a-glyp'tic  (-gltp'ttk),  a.  Of 
or  pertaining  to  sculpture,  engraving,  etc.,  formed  by  de¬ 
pressions  in  the  general  surface  ;  —  opposed  to  anaglyphic. 
di  ag  nose'  (di'ag-nos' ;  -noz' ;  277),  v.  t.  <£  i.  ;  di' ag-nosed' 
(-nost';  -nozd')  ;  di'ag-nos'ing  (-nos'Tng  ;  -noz'Tng).  To 
ascertain  by  diagnosis ;  to  recognize  by  its  symptoms,  as 
a  disease  ;  to  make  a  diagnosis. 

di  ag-no'sis  (-no'sis),  n.  ;  pi.  -noses  (-sez).  [NL.,  fr.  Gr. 
fiiayi'wcriv,  fr.  biayiyi  uj<tk€ii>  to  distinguish;  fiia  through, 
asunder -f-yiyi'waKea' to  know.  See  know.]  1.  Med.  The 
art  or  act  of  recognizing  the  presence  of  disease  from  its 
signs  or  symptoms,  and  deciding  as  to  its  character  ;  also, 

!  the  decision  arrived  at.  Cf.  prognosis. 

2.  Scientific  determination  of  any  kind. 

3.  Bot.  d-  Zool.  A  concise  technical  description  of  a  species 
i  or  group,  giving  its  distinguishing  characters. 

1  4.  Critical  perception  or  scrutiny;  judgment  based  on  such 
|  scrutiny  ;  esp.,  perception  of,  or  judgment  concerning,  mo- 
I  tives  and  character. 

My  diagnosis  of  his  character  proved  correct.  J.  Payn. 
di  ag-nos'tic  (-nbs'ttk),  a.  [Gr.  biayviooriKos  able  to  dis¬ 
tinguish,  fr.  biayiyuu)arK€Li/ :  cf.  F.  diagnostique .]  Pertain¬ 
ing  to,  or  furthering,  a  diagnosis  ;  specif.  :  a  Med.  Indicat¬ 
ing  the  nature  of  a  disease,  b  Bot.  <t*  Zool.  Determining 
or  distinguishing  the  species  or  other  group  to  which  au 
animal  or  plant  belongs  ;  as,  a  diagnostic  character, 
di  ag-nos'tic,  n.  A  diagnostic  mark  or  symptom, 
di'ag-nos'ti-cate  (di'Sg-nbs'tT-kat),  v.  t.  d-  i. ;  -cat'ed 
(-kat'Sd) ;  -cat'ing  (-kat'Tng).  [From  diagnostic.]  To 
diagnose.  —  di'ag-nos'ti-ca'tion  (-ka'shwn),  n. 
di'ag-nos'tics  (-nbs'tTks),  n.  Diagnosis  as  a  branch  of  medi¬ 
cine.  “  His  rare  skill  in  diagnostics.  ”  Macaulay. 

di'a-gom'e-ter  (dl'a-gbm'e-ter),  n.  [Gr.  bidyeiu  to  trans¬ 
mit  -f-  -meter.]  Elec.  A  sort  of  electroscope  intended 
for  determining  the  electrical  conductivity  of  substances, 

—  first  used  by  Rousseau  to  detect  adulterants  in  olive  oil. 
di-ag'O-nal  (dl-Sg'o-ndl),  a.  [L.  diagonalis,  fr.  Gr.  b ia- 

ycui'iov  from  angle  to  angle  ;  bid  through  -f  yuvia  an  angle  : 
cf.  F.  diagonal.]  1.  Geom.  a  Joining  two  nonadjacent 
vertices  of  a  rectilinear  or  polyhedral  figure;  running  across 
from  corner  to  corner,  b  Passing,  as  a  plane,  through  two 
nonadjacent  edges  of  a  polyhedron. 

2.  Having  an  oblique  direction  or  extension. 

3.  Having  diagonal  parts  or  markings ;  as,  diagonal  cloth. 


dia.  Abbr.  Diameter, 
di a-ba-te'ri-al  (dT'u-bd-te'rT- 
dl),  a.  [Gr.  ra  6ia/3arrjpia  (sc. 
lepa)  offerings  before  crossing 
the  border.]  Pertaining  to  a  pass¬ 
ing  over  the  borders.  Rare. 
di'a-bete,  n.  [F.  diabdte.]  Med. 
Diabetes.  Obs.  [weed  a.  I 
diabetes  weed.  =oravel-| 
di  a-be'tin  (dT',a-be/'tYn),  di/a- 
be'tine  (-tin  ;  -ten),  n.  A  pro¬ 
prietary  substitute  (essentially 
fruit  sugar)  for  ordinary  sugar 
in  cases  of  diabetes, 
di  a-be  to-gen'ic  (-be'to-jr-n'Tk), 
a.  [See  diabetes;  -genic.] 
Producing  diabetes, 
di  a  be  tog'e-nous  (-b?-t8j'f- 
nils),  a.  [See  dia  betes  ;  -ge- 
nous.]  Produced  by  diabetes. 

II  dia'ble  (dya'bl’)-  [F.]  Devil. 
—  Dia'ble,  Le  (15).  a  A  nick¬ 
name  of  Olivier  Necker,  called 
Le  Dain,  the  barber  anil  after¬ 
wards  the  infamous  privy  coun¬ 
cilor  and  tool  of  Louis  XI.  of 
France,  b  See  Robert  the 
Devil.  —Dia'ble  Boi  teux',  Le 
(bwa'tfl').  Lit.,  the  lame  devil. 
See  Asmodeus. 

di-ab'ler-y  (dT-ftb'ler-I).  Var.  of 
diablerie. 

dhab-lic'u-late,  v.  i.  [F.  (Ra¬ 
belais)  diabliculant,  p.  pr.,  fr. 
Gr.  bull 3oAov  slanderer.  See 
devil.]  To  calumniate.  06*. 


|[  dia'blo  (d  y  a'b  1  5),  n.  [Sp.] 
Devil. 

dia' bio' tin'  (dya'blf)  ttts'),  n. 
[F.]  1.  An  imp  ;  a  little  devil. 
2.  pi.  Dainties  :  a  Frozen  cus¬ 
tards.  b  Neapolitan  dragees, 
c  Chocolate  bonbons  in  paper, 
di  a-blu'tl-cate,  v.  i.  Corrupt,  of 
DIA  BL1CULATK.  Obs. 
di-ab'o-larch  (d  T-ft  b'o-l  a  r  k), 
n.  [Gr.fiia/SoAov  devil  + -arch A 
The  ruler  of  the  devils.  — di-ab- 
o-larch-y  (-lar-kT),  ». 
di  a-boKi-fy  (dT'o-bSl'T-fl), 
t.  [L.  diabolus  devil  4-  -/)/•]  To 
change  into,  or  to  represent  ns, 
a  d  e  v  i  1.  —  dPa-bol'i-fi-ca'tion 
(-fT-ka'shwn),  u. 
di  a-bol'o-gy  (-bOl'o-jY),  n. 
Contr.  fr.  diabolologv.  —  di/a- 
bo-log'i-cal  (-br.-lbj'T-kal),  a. 


Di  a-bo-lo'ni  an  (-bd-ld'nY-dn), 
In  Bunyan’s  “The  Holy 
War,”  of  the  party  of  Diabolus. 

•  n.  One  of  the*  followers  of 
Diabolus,  esp.  in  his  attack  upon 
the  town  of  Maneoul. 

|  di-ab'o-lu8  (dT-fth'd-lMs),  n.  ; 
pi.  -Li  (-11).  [L.,  fr.  Gr.  Sia- 
jSoAov  devil.]  A  devil, 
di  a-can'thoua  ( dl'd-kftn'th'us), 
a.  [di-  -+-  ucanthons.  ]  Bot. 
Having  two  spines.  Rare. 
dia-ca-thol'i-con  (-ko-thttl'Y- 
kdn ),  n.  [dia-  4-  catholicon  ; 
Gr.  bid  KaOo\tK(x)v  composed  of 


general  or  universal  (ingredi¬ 
ents).  O.rf  E.  D.\  Med.  A  uni¬ 
versal  remedy ;  — a  former  name 
for  a  purgative  electuary. 
di-acye-tate  (dT-tts'S-tat),  n.  [ di - 
4-  acetate.]  Chem.  a  A  salt  or 
ester  containing  two  acetyl 
groups  ;  as,  ethylene  diacetate. 
b  An  Heeto-acetate. 
di-ae'e-tin  ( dT-as'S-tYn),  n.  [di- 
4  ace  tin.]  Chem.  See  Austin. 
di-ac'e-to-nu'ri-a  (-td-nQ'rY-a), 
».  [NL.]  Med.  =  diaceturia. 
dl  a-chae'ni-um  (dl'fi-ke'nY- 
«m),  n. ;  pi.  -ni  a  (-d).  Also  di  a- 
che'ni-um.  [NL.  ;  di-  4  acheni- 
»///?.]  Bot.  A  cremocarp.  Ohs. 
di  a-cho-ret'ic  (dT'a-kd-ret'Yk), 
a.  [Gr.  6iaXwpT7TiK09.]  laxa¬ 
tive. 

di-ach'y-ma  (dl-ak'T-ma),  n. 
[NL.;  aia-+-chyma  as  in  paren- 
chyma.]  Bot.  Mesophyll.  Obs. 
dl'a-cla8e  (dl'd-klas),  n.  [Gr. 
bto.K\av  to  break  in  twain.] 
Geol.  A  joint.  Rare.  —  dFa- 
clas'tic  (-klEs'tYk ).  a.  Rare. 
di-ac'la-sia  (di-aii'ld-sYs ;  dl'- 
a-kla'sTs),  n.  ^  [NL.  ;  Gr.  bid 
through  4-  K\av  to  break.]  A 
breaking;  refraction.  —  dPa- 
claa'tic  (dl'd-kltts'tTk),  a. 
di'a-cle  (dl'd-k’l),  n.  [Cf.  dial.] 
Astron.  A  pocket  dial  or  com¬ 
pass.  Obs. 
diacne,  f  deacon. 


di  a-co'di-on  (dl  d-k5'dY-dn), 
di  a-co'di-um  (-um),  n.  [NL., 
fr.  Gr.  bid  noibeiuv from  poppy 
heads.]  A  sirup  of  poppies,  for¬ 
merly  used  as  a  narcotic. 
di'ar-coele(dl'd-sel),  di'a-coB'U-a 
(-se'll-a),  n.  [NL.  diacoelia. 
See  dia-  ;  ccelia.I  Anat.  The 
third  ventricle  of  tne  brain, 
diacon.  diaconeas.  +  deacon, 
deaconess.  [deacons.  I 

di-ac'o-nate,  a.  Governed  by| 
di  a-co'ni-a  (dT'd-k5'nY-d),  n. 
[LL.]  Eccl.  A  hospice,  usually 
under  a  deacon,  for  the  relief  of 
the  poor,  aged,  or  infirm  ;  also, 
the  chapel  to  which  it  is,  usu¬ 
ally,  annexed. 

di  a-cran-te'ri-an  (-krftn-te'rY- 
dfn),  di  a-cran-ter'ic  (-krftn-t6r'- 
Yk),  a.  [dia-  apart  4  Gr.  Kpav. 
Types  wisdom  teeth.]  Zool. 
Having  the  hack  teeth  separated 
by  an  interval  from  the  front 
ones,  ns  certain  snakes;  — op¬ 
posed  to  syncranterian. 

II  dia'cre  (dya'kr’),  n.  [F.]  A 
deacon.  Rare. 

di'a-crit'i-cal-ly,  adv.  of  dia¬ 
critical,  diacritic.  See -lv. 
di-ac  ro-my-o'di-an  (dT-ftk'ri5- 
ml-o'dY-dn),  a.  [NL.  ;  see  di-  ; 
Acromvodi.]  Zool.  Having 
the  intrinsic  syringeal  muscles 
inserted  on  both  ends  of  the 
bronchial  semirings,  as  the 


singing  birds.  —  diac'To-my- 
o'dous  (-d?7s),  ( i . 
di  ac'ti-nal(d!-&k'tT-nrtl;  dT/ftk- 
tl'iirtl),  dl  ac'tine  (-t)n),  a.  [di- 
-f  Gr.  dKris,b.KTivos,  ray.]  Zoid. 
llavingtwo  rays;  pointed  at  both 
ends.  *  [diachylon.  I 

di-ac'u-lum  (-fl-lum).  Var.  ofl 
di'-a  da  pan'  (de'ii'dii-pan'), 
n.  j)l.  [Malay  ban's  di-adanan 
diacritical  marks  in  front.]  The 
vowel  points  used  in  Malay 
writing. 

di'a-delph  (dl'd-dClf),  n.  A 
diadelphous  plant. 

Di  a-de'ma  (-de'md),  w.  [NL., 
fr.  L.  diadema  diadem.]  Zool.  A 
genus  of  echinoids  of  the  group 
Rcgularia,  having  a  thin  fragile 
test  and  very  long,  slender,  lon¬ 
gitudinally  striated  spines, 
diadem  lemur  or  aifaka.  See 
sifaka.  [spider.  I 

diadem  spider.  The  garden! 
di'a-derm.  //.  [dia-  4-  -derm.] 
Embryol.  The  blastoderm  when 
consisting  of  ectoderm  and  en- 
doderm.  Rare. 

di  ad'o-che  (dl-lld'o-ke),  n.  [Gr. 
bia^oyy.]  Succession.  Rare. 
di-ad'o-choa  ( -k?5s),  w.  [Gr.  b id- 
6o\o9.]  Successor.  Cf.  Dia- 
dochi. 

di'a  drom,  di'a-drome.  n.  [Gr. 
bidbpopos  a  running  through.] 
A  complete  vibration.  Obs. 


Di  a-du'me  nos  (dl'd-ddo'mfc- 
n«s),  or  Di  a-dou'me-noB (-nQs), 
v.  |Gr.  biabovpeuos,  p.  pr.  of 
biabeiu  to  bind  around.]  A  lost 
bronze  statue  by  Polycletua 
serving  as  a  counterpart  to  the 
Dorypliorus.  The  Museo  Na- 
zionale  at  Naples  and  the  Brit¬ 
ish  Museum  have  marble  copies. 

The  Diadumenvs  is  in  a  simi¬ 
lar  attitude  [to  the  Dorypho- 
rus]  ;  the  head  is  also  turned  to 
the  side,  but  with  a  moie 
marked  movement  ;  the  hands 
are  raised  and  in  the  act  of  fas¬ 
tening  a  fillet  round  the  head. 

Baedeker  (Rein hard  Kekttle). 
dLae-te'tae  (dl'5-te'te),  n.  pi. 
[L.,  fr.  Gr.  biaiTyrai ,  pi.  of  bi- 
oiTyTrjs  arbitrator.]  Gr.  Antiq. 
Public  arbitrators  at  Athens, 
di-af'a-noua.  Diaphanous.  R.  .S’. 
Dia  foi  ms',  Tho  mas'  (tO'ma' 
dyiVTwiPrus').  [F.l  A  pedan¬ 
tic  young  medical  student, 
about  to  be  dubbed  doctor,  in 
Moliere’s  “  Le  Malade  Imagi- 
naire.”  He  is  an  unsuccesslul 
lover  of  Angelique. 
di  a-fo-ret'ic.  Diaphoretic.  R.S. 
di'a-fragm.  Diaphragm. Ref.  Sp. 
di  ag  noB'a-ble,di/ag-noBeya-ble, 
a.  Med.  See -able. 
di  ag-nos'ti-cal-ly,  adv.  of  di¬ 
agnostic. 

di  ag  nos-ti'eian  (d  g-n  5  b- 


food,  foot ;  out,  oil ;  chair  ;  go  ;  sing,  iijk  ;  *hen,  thin;  nature,  verdure  (250) ;  K  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144) ;  boN  ;  yet ;  zh  =  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Guide. 

Full  explanations  of  Abbreviations,  Signs,  etc..  Immediately  precede  the  Vocabulary. 
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DIAMANT 


4.  Cryst.  Pert,  to  or  designating  certain  axes  of  the  iso¬ 
metric  system  which  are  the  intersections  between  the 
principal  and  the  secondary  planes  of  symmetry, 
diagonal  bellows,  Organ  Building ,  a  bellows  having  its  two 
sides  at  an  angle.  —  d.  bond.  Masonry.  See  BOND}?i. ,10  a*  —  d. 
cloth,  a  plain  twilled  fabric  with  diagonal  stripes,  ridges, 
or  welts,  used  esp.  for  men’s  outer  garments ;  also,  a  simi¬ 
lar  soft  material  serving  as  a  ground  for  embroidery.  —  d. 
eyepiece,  Astron.,  an  eyepiece  or  adapter  containing  a  right- 
angle  prism  or  plane  mirror  to  reflect  the  rays  from  a  cir- 
cumzenithal  object  to  the  side  of  the  tube  for  more  con¬ 
venient  observation  ;  — called  also  diagonal.  —  d.  gait,  the 
trot.  — d.  opera  glass,  a  polemoscope.  —  d.  perspective.  See 
perspective.  —  d.  plane.  Bot.,  any  vertical  plane  which  is 
not  anteroposterior  or  lateral ;  —  said  of  a  flower.  Goebel. 
—  d.  points  (of  a  quadrangle).  Math .,  three  points  (not  ver¬ 
tices  of  the  quadrangle)  where  the  six  lines  meet  in  pairs.  — 
d.  prism  or  pyramid,  Cryst.,  in  the  hexagonal  system,  a  prism 
or  pyramid  of  the  second  order.  See  prism.  —  d.  rib.  Arch. 
=  cross  springer.  —  d.  scale,  a  scale  which  consists  of  a  set 
of  parallel  lines,  with  other  lines  crossing  them  obliquely 
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Diagonal  Scale.  In  this  scale  tenths  and  hundredths  are  shown 
bv  the  horizontal  distance  from  the  zero  line  to  the  intersection 
ol  that  diagonal  line  which  corresponds  in  number  to  the  tenths 
with  that  horizontal  line  which  corresponds  in  number  to  the 
hundredths  ;  units  are  shown  to  the  right  of  zero.  Thus  2.53  is 
from  x  on  the  horizontal  “  hunt! red th  Line"  numbered  3,  at  its 
intersection  with  the  diagonal  “  tenth  line  ”  numbered  5,  to  the 
vertical  “  unit  line,"  numbered  2,  at  o.  The  distance  a  b  would 
equal  2.58. 

at  a  slight  angle,  so  that  their  intersections  furnish  smaller 
subdivisions  of  the  unit  of  measure  than  could  be  con¬ 
veniently  marked  on  a  plain  scale.  —  d.  stratification,  Geol ., 
cross-bedding.  —  d.  triangle,  Math.,  the  triangle  formed 
by  the  three  diagonals  of  a  complete  quadrilateral  or  by 
the  three  diagonal  points  of  a  complete  quadrangle.  —  d. 
wrench.  Meek.,  a  wrench  in  which  the  jaw  forms  au  angle 
with  the  bar  or  lever. 

di  ag'o-nal  (dl-5g'6-ndl),  n.  1.  A  diago¬ 
nal  right  line  or  plane. 

2.  A  diagonal  direction  ;  also,  a  diagonal 
ro  v  or  arrangement  or  a  part  of  a  struc¬ 
ture  placed  diagonally. 

3.  Short  for  diagonal  cloth,  diagonal  eyepiece. 

A  morning  coat  of  blue  diagonals.  llr.  D.  Howells. 
4  In  chess,  checkers,  etc.,  a  row  of  squares  running 
obliquely  across  the  board  ;  as,  a  white  king's  bishop  moves 
on  the  white  diagonals. 

5.  pi.  Manege.  The  diagonally  opposite  legs  of  ahorse, 
dl  ag'o  nal -built',  a.  Shipbuilding.  Built  by  forming  the 
outer  skin  of  two  layers  of  planking,  making  angles  of  about 
45°  with  the  keel,  in  opposite  directions, 
di'a-grara  (di'd-gr5m),  n.  [Gr.  £iaypjqx/xa,  fr. 
to  mark  out  by  lines  ;  £ia  through  -j-  ypa^eip  to  draw, 
write:  cf.  F.  diagramme.  See  graphic.]  1.  Any  line 
drawing  made  for  mathematical  or  scientific  purposes ;  a 
mechanical  drawing  or  geometrical  figure. 

2.  Hence,  any  graphic  representation  showing  the  ar¬ 
rangement  of  the  parts  of  something  or  the  value,  force,  or 
progress  of  any  series  of  events  ;  a  scheme,  chart,  or  plau  ; 
as,  a  diagram  illustrating  the  circulation  of  the  blood  ;  a 
grammatical  diagram  of  sentence  structure. 

3.  A  register  or  written  list ;  — applied  to  an  inscription, 
book  title,  etc.  A  Grecism.  Obs. 

4-  Music.  A  table  anciently  used  to  represent  the  system 
of  diatonic  notes  ;  a  gamut. 

di'a-gram,  v.  t.  ;  di'a-gramed  (-grXind)  or  di'a-grammed; 
di'a-gram'ing  or  di'a-gram'ming.  To  represent  by,  or  put 
into  the  form  of,  a  diagram. 

diagram  factor.  Eng  in.  A  numerical  coefficient  by  which 
the  area  of  a  theoretical  indicator  diagram  must  be  multi- 

Slied  to  approximate  to  the  diagram  obtained  from  the  in- 
icator.  In  the  best  engines  its  value  is  from  .80  to  .98. 
di'a-gram-mat'ic  (-grd-mSt'Tk)'l  a.  Pertaining  to,  or  of 
di  a  gram  mati  cal  (-T-kal)  I  the  nature  of,  a  diagram; 
showing  by  diagram.  — dia-gram-mat'i-cal-ly,  adv. 
dl'a  graph  (di'a-graf),  n.  [Gr.  StaypatPeiu  to  draw  :  cf.  F. 
diagrapJie.  See  diagram.]  1.  A  drawing  instrument, 
combining  a  protractor  and  scale. 

2.  An  optical  device  having  a  glass  through  which  the 
outline  of  an  object  to  be  delineated  can  be  followed  by 
the  eye,  the  outline  being  copied  by  a  pencil  attached 
to  the  glass  and  governed  by  an  arrangement  of  cords. 

3.  An  apparatus  consisting  of  jointed  links,  pulleys,  cords, 
etc.,  used  for  demonstrating  phenomena  depending  on  the 
theorem  of  parallel  forces,  for  illustrating  the  laws  of  ob¬ 
lique  projection,  the  composition  of  circle  movements,  etc. 
di  a- graphic  (-grSf'Tk)  I  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  graphic 
di'a-graphl-cal  (-l-kdl)  J  representation,  esp.  drawing 
or  carving.  Rare. 

di'a-graphlcs  (-Iks),  n.  Art  or  science  of  descriptive  draw¬ 
ing,  esp.  by  mechanical  appliances  and  mathematical  rule, 
di'al  (dl'dl),  n.  [LL.  dialis  daily,  fr.  L.  dies  day.  See 
deity.]  1.  An  Instrument,  formerly  much  used,  for  show¬ 
ing  the  time  of  day  from  the  shadow  of  a  style  or  gnomon 
on  a  graduated  arc  or  surface;  esp.,  a  sundial  (there  are 
also  lunar  and  astral  dials).  The  style  or  gnomon  is  usually 


a  Diagonal,  1. 


Dial  of  Timepiece. 


parallel  to  the  earth's  axis,  but  the  dial  plate  may  be  either 
Horizontal  or  vertical. 

2.  Hence:  a  Any  chronometer 
or  timepiece,  as  a  clock  or  watch. 

Obs.  except  specif.,  a  spring 
timepiece  with  a  large  face,  b  A 
mariner’s  compass.  Obs.  c  Surv. 

A  compass  used  in  dialing. 

3.  The  graduated  face  of  a  time¬ 
piece,  on  which  the  time  is 
shown  by  pointers  or  hands. 

4.  A  plate  or  face,  usually  a 
disk,  having  a  pointer  or  point¬ 
ers  for  indicating  something,  as 
a  degree  of  power,  a  rate  of  ex¬ 
penditure,  etc.;  as,  the  dial  of  a  pressure  gauge,  a  speed 
counter,  a  weighing  machine,  etc. 

5.  A  lapidary’s  instrument  for  cutting  a  range  of  facets  on 

a  gem,  consisting 
essentially  of  a  — 
brass  rod,  in  one 
end  of  which  the 
cement  rod  i  s  7 
stuck,  having  a 
graduated  dial 
and  index  at  the 
other  end.  The  rod 
turns  in  a  ball-and- 
socket  joint  and 
can  be  traversed  by 
turning  the  appa-  Lapidary’s  Dial.  A  Section  ;  B  Side  View, 
rntus  on  a  grnuu-  1,  1  Jaws  ;  2  Ball  ;  3  Tube  ;  4  Dial  ;  5  Ce- 
ated  quadrant.  ment  Rod  ;  G  Index  ;  7  Quadrant. 

6.  The  face.  Low. 

di'al  (di'al),  v.  t.  ;  di'aled  (-aid)  or  di'alled  ;  di'al-ing  or 
di'al-ling.  1.  To  measure  with  a  dial. 

Hours  of  that  true  time  which  is  dialed  in  heaven.  Talfourd. 
2.  Mining.  To  survey  with  a  dial  or  circumferentor. 

dial  bird.  [Cf .  dayal.]  Any  of  several  song  birds  of  India 
allied  to  the  European  robin,  esp.  the  magpie  robin  (which 
see)  and  the  Indian  robin  ( Thamnobia  f  ulicata). 

di'a-lect  (dl'd-lSkt),  n.  [F.  dialecle ,  L.  dialectus,  fr.  Gr. 
£iaAe/cro?,  fr.  £iaAeyej0ai  to  converse,  discourse.  See 
dialogue.]  1.  Means  or  mode  of  expressing  thoughts ; 
language ;  tongue  ;  form  of  speech  ;  phraseology. 

The  universal  dialect  of  the  world.  South. 


B 


1 

2.  A  form  of  speech  characterized  by  local  peculiarities; 
esp.,  a  local  form  of  a  language  differing  from  the  standard 
or  literary  form  ;  a  form  of  speech  actually  in  natural  use 
in  any  community  as  a  mode  of  communication,  varying 
somewhat  in  the  mouths  of  individuals,  but  only  within 
comparatively  narrow  limits  at  any  one  time  (E.  S.  Shel- 
don)  ;  as,  the  Yorkshire  dialect  of  English  ;  broadly  speak¬ 
ing,  English  and  Dutch  are  dialects  of  West  Germanic.  Cf. 


language,  patois. 

A  dialect  is  not  a  degraded  literary  lungunge  :  a  literary  lan¬ 
guage  is  an  elevated  dialect.  '  G.  L.  Kittredge. 

Civilization  and  centralization  counteract  the  tendency  to 
multiply  dialects  and  alphabets.  1.  Taylor  (  Th*  Alpha', <  1 1. 

3.  The  cant  or  jargon  of  a  class,  profession,  trade,  or  the 
like;  as,  the  lawyer’s  dialect. 

4.  =  dialectic.  Obs. 

Syn.  — Idiom,  patois,  vernacular;  tongue,  speech,  phra¬ 
seology.  See  language. 

di  a-lec'tal  (di'd-lSk'tfil),  a.  Relating  to  a  dialect ;  dialec¬ 
tical  ;  as,  a  dialectal  variant.  —  di  a  lec'tal-ly,  adv. 
di  a-lec'tic  (-ISk'tik)  |  a.  [L.  dialeclicus,  Gr  £iaAe- 
di  a-lec'ti-cal  (-tT-kal)  j  ktiko?.  See  dialect.]  1  Per¬ 
taining  to  dialectics ;  logical ;  argumental ;  also,  addicted 
to  the  practice  of  dialectics  ;  as,  a  dialectic  philosopher. 

2.  Pertaining  to,  or  of  the  nature  of,  a  dialect, 
dialectic  proposition,  Logic,  a  proposition  put  forward  for 
discussion  or  as  an  assumption, 
di'a-lec'tic,  n.  1.  Critical  analysis  of  conceptions.  =  dia¬ 
lectics. 

Plato  placed  hie  dialectic  above  all  sciences.  Liddell  Sf  Scott. 
2.  A  dialectic  philosopher  or  disputant, 
dia-lec-ti'cian  (di'd-lek-tTsh'tfn),  n.  [Cf.  F.  dialectics  en.] 

1.  One  versed  in  dialectics;  a  logician  ;  a  reasoner. 

2.  One  who  studies  dialects. 

di  a-lec'ti  cism  (dl'a-lSk'ti-sTz’m),  n.  1.  The  practice  of 
dialectics. 

2-  The  nature  or  characteristics  of  dialect ;  dialectal  influ¬ 
ence  ;  also,  a  dialectal  expression, 
di'a-lec'tics  (-t,Tks),  n.  [ME.  dialatik,  OF.  dialetigve,  F. 
dialectique,  L .dialectica  (sc.  ars ),  Gr.Sia\e<TiKi)(8C.T;\i'ri).] 
That  branch  of  logic  which  teaches  the  rules  and  modes  of 
reasoning;  the  application  of  logical  principles  to  discur¬ 
sive  reasoning  ;  the  science  or  art  of  discriminating  truth 
from  error  ;  systematic  analysis  of  conceptions  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  developing  what  is  implied  in  them.  Dialectics  was 
defined  by  Aristotle  to  be  the  method  of  arguing  with  prob¬ 
ability  on  any  given  problem,  and  of  defending  a  tenet 
without  inconsistency.  By  Plato  it  was  used  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  senses:  (1)  Discussion  by  dialogue  as  a  method  of 
scientific  investigation.  (2)  The  method  of  investigating 
the  truth  by  analysis.  (3)  The  science  of  ideas  or  of  the 
nature  and  laws  of  being  —  the  higher  metaphysics.  By 
Kant  it  was  employed  to  signify  the  logic  of  appearances 
or  illusions,  whether  these  arise  from  accident  or  error,  or 
from  those  necessary  limitations  which,  according  to  this 
philosopher,  originate  in  the  constitution  of  the  intellect, 
di  a-Iec-tOl'O-gy  (dI'd-lSk-tol'6-jT),  n.  [ dialect  -f-  -logy.] 
Philol.  Systematic  study  or  knowledge  of  dialects.  — di'- 
a  lec-to-log'i-cal  (-to-l&j'T-k&l),  —  di  a-lec-tol'o-ger 

(-tbl'6-jer),  di'a-lec-tol'o-gist  (-jTst),  n. 


di'al  ing,  di'al-ling  (dl'dl-Tng),  n.  1  Art  of  constructing 
dials  ;  science  treating  of  measuring  time  by  dials. 

2.  A  method  of  surveying,  esp.  in  mines,  in  which  the 
bearings  of  the  courses,  or  the  angles  which  they  make  with 
each  other,  are  determined  by  the  circumferentor, 
dialing,  or  dialling,  globe  All  instrument  with  a  hori¬ 
zontal  plane  and  an  index,  for  use  in  constructing  dials, 
di'al  lage  (di'a-laj),  n.  [Gr.  SiaAAayrj  change;  —  alluding  to 
its  dissimilar  planes  of  fracture  :  ci.  F.  diallage.]  Min.  A 
dark  green  or  bronze-colored  laminated  pyroxene,  common 
in  certain  igneous  rocks.  H.,  4.  Sp.  gr.,  3.2-3.35.  —  di'al- 
lag'ic  (-lSj'Tk),  di-al'lft-goid  (dl-51'd-goid),  a. 
dial  lock.  A  combination  lock  with  the  numbers  or  letters 
arranged  on  a  dial  or  dials. 

di  al'lyl  (dl-ai'Tl),  n.  Chem.  A  pungent  liquid  hydrocar¬ 
bon,  C0H10,  consisting  of  two  united  allyl  radicals.  It  is  a 
diolefine.  Diallyl ,  as  a  prefix,  indicates  the  presence  in  a 
compound  of  two  allyl  groups. 

tiia-log'ic  (dPd-lSj'Ikj^di  a-log'i-cal  (-T-kdl),  a.  [Gr.  £ia- 
Aoyncos  of  discourse.]  Relating  to,  or  of  the  nature  of,  dia¬ 
logue  ;  participating  in  dialogue.  —  dl'a-log'-ical-ly,  adv. 
di  al'o-gism  (di-Sl'o-jiz'm),  «.  [Gr.  6iaAoy,orp6g,  lr.  £id- 
Ao ,  o?.  See  dialogue.]  1.  An  imaginary  speech  or  discus¬ 
sion  between  two  or  more  ;  also,  an  actual  dialogue. 

2.  Logic.  A  disjunctive  conclusion  inferred  from  a  single 
(expressed)  premise;  as  in:  “Gravitation  may  act .  with¬ 
out  contact ;  therefore,  either  some  force  may  act  without 
contact  or  gravitation  is  not  a  force.” 
di  al'o-gist  (-jTst),  n.  [L.  dialogista:  cf.  F.  dialogiste.] 

1.  One  who  participates  in  a  dialogue. 

2.  A  writer  of  dialogues. 

di  al'O-gize  (-jiz),  v.  i.  ;  -gized  (-jizd) ;  -giz'ing  (-jiz'Tng). 

[Gr.  bia\oyi£eo-6cit :  cf.  F.  dialogiser.]  To  dialogue, 
di'a-logue  (dl'd-l5g),  72.  Also,  Ref.  Sp..  di'a-log.  [ME.  dia- 
loge,  F.  dialogue,  L.  dialogus,  fr.  Gr.  SiaAoy^?,  fr.  £iaAeye- 
<7f>ai  to  converse  ;  61a  through  -f-  Ae-yeiy  to  speak.  See  leg¬ 
end.]  1.  A  written  composition  111  which  two  or  more 
persons  are  represented  as  conversing  or  reasoning  on  some 
topic  ;  as,  the  Dialogues  of  Plato. 

2.  A  colloquy  or  conversation  between  two  or  more  per¬ 
sons  ;  conversation  ;  particularly,  formal  conversation  in 
the  drama  or  in  scholastic  exercises. 

di'a-logue,  v.  i. ;  di'a-logued  (-15gd)  ;  di'a-logu'ing  (-15g'- 
Tng).  Also,  Ref.  Sp.,  di'a-log.  [Cf.  F.  diuloguer.]  To 
take  part  in  a  dialogue.  —  v.  t.  To  express  in  dialogue. 

And  dialogued  for  him  what  he  would  say..  ShaL 
dial  plate.  The  plane  or  disk  of  a  dial,  as  of  a  timepiece, 
dial  telegraph  A  telegraph  in  which  letters  and  numbers 
or  other  symbols  are  placed  upon  the  border  of  a  circular 
dial  plate  at  each  station,  the  apparatus  being  so  arranged 
that  the  needle  or  index  of  the  dial  at  the  receiving  station 
copies  the  movements  of  that  at  the  sending  station, 
di  a-lu'ric  (dPd-lu'rtk),  a.  [di-  -f-  alloxantin  -f-  uric.] 
Chem.  Pert,  to  or  designating  a  crystalline  acid  ( tartronyl 
urea),  C4H404Na,  formed  by  the  reduction  of  alloxantin, 
di-al'y-sis  (di-Sl'T-sTs),  72. ;  pi.  dialyses  (-sez).  [L.,  separa¬ 
tion,  fr.  Gr.  6ta Avert?,  fr.  biakvnv  to  part  asunder,  dissolve  ; 
£ta  through  -J-  Avetv  to  loose.]  Dissolution  ;  separation  ; 
specif.:  a  Gram.  Dia*resis.  Rare,  b  Rhel.  Parenthesis;  also, 
asyndeton.  Obs.  or  R.  c  Med.  Debility;  also,  a  solution 
of  continuity;  division;  separation  of  parts,  d  Chem. 
The  separation  of  crystalloids  aud  colloids  in  solution,  by 
means  of  their  unequal  diffusion  through  certain  natural  or 
artificial  membranes.  See  crystalloid, 72.,  1,  colloid, ti.,1. 
e  Bot.  The  separation  of  normally  united  parts.  Rare. 
di  a  ly  Ste'lic  (dPd-lT-ste'llk),  a.  [ dia -  -j-  Gr.  Aveu/  to 
loose  -f-  (TTijArj  post.]  Bot.  Having  the  vascular  bundles 
separated,  as  the  base  of  the  stem  in  most  ferns.  Cf.  gamo- 
stelic. 

di  a-lyt'ic  (-ITt'lk),  a.  [Gr.  £iaAim*6g,  fr.  £iaAveii/.  See 
dialysis.]  1.  Pertaining  to,  or  of  the  nature  of,  dialysis. 
2.  Math.  Dissolving  the  relations  that  connect  the  powers 
of  variables,  so  that  certain  combinations  of  them  may  be 
treated  as  independent  variables  linearly  connected, 
dialytic  telescope,  a  telescope  with  crown-glass  objective 
achromatized  oy  a  smaller  flint  lens,  usually  mounted 
near  the  middle  of  the  tube, 
di  a-lyt'ic,  72.  A  dialytic  telescope. 

di-al'y-zate  (di-51'T-zat),  n.  Chem.  That  part  of  a  ma¬ 
terial  subjected  to  dialysis  which  fails  to  pass  through  the 
membrane; —  opposed  to  diffusate. 
dia-ly-za'tion  (di'd-lT-za'shun),  72.  Chem.  Dialysis, 
di'a-lyze  (dl'd-liz),  v.  t. ;  -lyzed  (-llzd) ;  -lyz'ing  (-liz'Tng). 
Chem.  To  separate,  prepare,  or  obtain,  by  dialysis ;  to 
pass  through  a  suitable  membrane  ;  to  subject  to  dialysis, 
di'a-lyz  cr  (di'd-liz'er),  n.  A  vessel  used  in  chemical  dial¬ 
ysis,  consisting  of  a  hoop  upon  which  is  stretched  the 
septum,  or  membrane.  Dialysis  is  effected  by  placing  the 
material  in  the  dialyzer,  and  floating  the  latter  in  w'ater. 
di'a-mag-net'ic  (dl'a-mag-ngt'Tk),  a.  Physics.  Possessing, 
or  pertaining  to,  the  property  of  being  repelled  by  a  magnet 
and  of  tending  to  take  a  position  at  right  angles  to  the  lines 
of  force  in  a  magnetic  field  :  —  opposed  to  paramagnetic ,  or 
magnetic.  Bismuth  is  the  best  example  of  a  diamagnetic 
substance  ;  others  are  antimony,  zinc,  phosphorus,  water, 
hydrogen.  —  di  a  mag  net'l-cal-ly,  adv. 
di'  a  mag  net 'ic,  n.  A  diamagnetic  substance, 
di  a  mag'net  ism  (-m5g'ngt-Tz’m),  n.  Physics.  1.  That 
branch  of  magnetism  which  treats  of  diamagnetic  phenom¬ 
ena,  and  of  the  properties  of  diamagnetic  bodies. 

2.  That  form  or  condition  of  magnetic  action  which  char¬ 
acterizes  diamagnetics. 

dPa-mag'net-om'e-ter  (-5m'e-ter),  n.  [diamagnetic  -{- 


tlah'dn),  n.  One  who  makes 
diagnoses,  esp.  an  expert, 
di-ag'o-nal'i-ty  (dT-ag'6-nlll'T- 
tt),  n.  State  or  quality  of  being 
diagonal.  Rare. 
di-ag'o-nal-ize  (-ntfl-iz),  >\  i. 
To  move  as  in  a  diagonal  ;  to 
trim.  Rare. 

di-ag'o-nal-ly,  adv.  of  diago¬ 
nal.  See-LY. 

di'a-go'ni-al.  a.  6f  n.  Diagonal  : 
opposite.  G5.«. 

di  a-gon'ic  (di/d-gt>n'Tk),  «.  = 
DIAGONAL.  Rare. 
di  a-gram'ma-tize.  v.  t.  To 
make  a  diagram  of. 
di'a-gram-me  ter.  >*■  [diagram 
-4-  -/weft'?-.]  Merh.  An  instru¬ 
ment  for  measuring  diagrams, 
esp.  one  for  measuring  the  ordi¬ 
nates  of  indicator  diagrams. 
dFa-gryd'i-um  CdlVr-grYd'T- 
um),  ju.  ;  pi.  -ia  (-a).  [Corrupt. 


of  dacr //diurn.]  A  medicinal 
preparation  of  seammony.  Obs. 
di  a-he'li-ot'ro-pism,  n.  [din-  + 
heliotro/iisui ,~\  See  diaimiotot- 
ropism. —  di  a-he  li-o-trop'ic,  a. 
—  -trop'i-cal-ly,  adv. 
diakne.  dkacon. 
dial.  Abl>r.  Dialect  ;  dialectic, 
dialatik-  Dialectics.  Obs 
di'ald.  Dialed.  Ref.  Sj>. 
di  al'dan  (d!-El'd?ln),  di-al'- 
dane  (-dan),  n.  [di-  -f  ah! ol  + 
oahydro-.l  Chem.  A  crystalline 
compound,  C<*HuO.{,  formed  by 
the  union  of  two  molecules  of 
aldol  with  elimination  of  water. 
— dPal-dan'ic  (dl'&l-dftn'Tk),  a. 
di-al'de  hyde,  n.  [di-  -f  alde- 
hyde.)  Org.  Chem.  A  compound 
containing  two  aldehydegroups. 
di  a-lec'ti-cal-ly,  adv  of  dia- 
lectic,  dialectical.  See-LY. 
di  a-lec'tor,  n.  A  dialectician. 


di'al-er.  di'al-ler,  ».  A  dialist. 
dial  foot.  In  watches,  any  of 
the  short  pieces  of  wire  sup¬ 
porting  the  dial, 
di'al-ist,  n.  A  maker  of  dials  ; 
one  skilled  in  dialing 
di-al'kyl.  di  al-kyl'ic,  o.  [</?--}- 
alk-fd.)  Chen*.  Containing,  or 
modified  by  the  introduction  of, 
two  alkyl  groups, 
di-al  kyl-am'ine  (dT-kkkll-fim'- 
!n;  -a-men'),  71.  [r/i-  alk  yi  + 
amine.)  Chem.  An  amine  de¬ 
rived  from  ammonia  by  the  in¬ 
troduction  of  two  alkyl  groups, 
a*  dimethvlamine. 
di-al'la-ge  (dl-kl'«-jf),  n-  [XL., 
fr.  Gr.  6taAAay^  interchange, 
change,  fr.  6taAAao-<xeiv  to  in¬ 
terchange.]  Rhet.  A  figure  by 
which  arguments  are  placed  in 
various  points  of  view,  and  then 
turned  to  one  point. 


di'alled,  di'al-ler,  di'al-ling, 

etc.  Vars.  of  dialed,  etc. 
di'al-lel,  a.  [Gr.  6iaAA7jAo? 
crossing.]  Intersecting.  Obs. 
di  al-le'lon  (dLtl-le'lfln),  n. ; 
pi.  -la  (-la).  [Gr.  £1’  aAA»)Au>v 
through  one  another.]  Logic. 
Definition  in  a  circle, 
di  al-le'lus  (-las),  n.  ;  pi.  -li 
(-11).  [Gr.  £taAArjAo?  7736770?.] 
Logic.  A  reasoning  in  a  circle, 
di-al 'lo-gite.  Min.  Var.  of  dial¬ 
og  m;.  =  imODOCHKOSlTK 
di'a-log.  Dialogue.  Ref.  Sp. 
di  a  lo-gis'tic  (dWi-lr.-jie'nk), 
di  a-lo-gi8'ti  cal  (-tT-kdl),«.  [Gr. 

6  aAn«yl(TTt<COs-  -j  Dialogic.  — 

di'a-lo-gls'ti-cal-ly,  adv 
di-al 'o-gite  (dl-fiKC-jlt),  n.  [Gr. 
£taAo yq  a  distinct  enumera¬ 
tion.)  =  RHODOCHROSITE. 

dialoke.  ^  dialogue. 


Di  al-o'ni-an,  n.  A  Londoner 
dwelling  in  the  Seven  Dials,  a 
low  quarter  between  Oxford 
Street  and  Charing  Cros9;  hence, 
an  outcast ;  a  criminal, 
dial  wheel  In  a  watch,  any  of 
the  w’heels  between  the  pillar 
plate  and  the  dial. 
dl'a-Iy-car'pous  (dTV/-lT-kar'- 
pws),  a.  [dia-  -f  Gr.  Avetv  to 
loose  -f  -carpous.]  Apocarpous. 
Di  a-ly-pet'a-lae  (-pPt'd-le),n.pZ. 
[NL.  ;  dia-  +  Gr.  Aveiy  to  loose 
4-  neraAov  a  leaf.]  Tot.  Svn. 
of  Chokivetal.e.  —  di  a-ly- 
pet'al-ous  (-pf  t'dl-tfs),  a 
di  a-ly-phyl'lous  (-f  Yl'vs),  a. 
[r/?‘a-  -4-  (lr.  Avctv  to  loose  -f 
-jthyllous.)  Bot.  Having  sepa¬ 
rate  leaves,  as  n  perianth, 
dialysable,  dialyse,  etc.  Vars 
of  dialyzable,  dialyze,  etc 


di-al 'y-sa  tor  (dT-ftl'I-za'tSr),  n 
A  dialyzer. 

di'a-lyae.  di'a-lys'er.  Vars.  of 

dialyze,  dialyzer. 
di  a-ly-sep'al-ous,  a.  [dia-  +  Gr. 
Auecv  to  loose  4-  sepalous .]  Bot. 
Chorisepalous. 

di  a-ly-stam'i-noufl,  a.  [dia-  + 
Gr.  Aveiv  4-  stamen.)  Bot.  Hav¬ 
ing  distinct  stamens.  Rare 
di  a-lyt'i-c&l-ly,  adv  of  dia¬ 
lytic. 

di-al'y-ton,  11.  [L.,  Gr.  £iaAv- 
tov,  neut.  of  £caAvro?  resolved, 
relaxed.]  Rhet.  Asy  n  deton. 
Obs.  nr  R. 

di'a-lyz'a-ble  (dT'd-lTz'd-b’l),  a. 
See  -able. 

diam.  Aobr.  Diameter 
di  a-mag'net,  n.  Physics,  [dia- 
-t-  magnet.]  =  DIAMAGNETIC,  n. 
di'a^mant.  +  diamond. 


ale,  senate,  care,  Jim,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofa  ;  eve,  Svent,  6nd,  recent,  maker;  Ice,  Ill;  old,  ftbey,  Srb,  6dd,  s&ft,  connect ;  use,  unite,  urn,  up,  circus,  menu  ; 

0  Foreign  Word.  +  Obsolete  Variant  of.  +  combined  with.  =  equals. 
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■neter.]  Physics.  An  instrument  for  measuring  the 
strength  of  diamagnetic  effects. 

di  a  man  tif'er  ous  (di'o-m&i-tYf'er-us),  a.  [F.  diamant 
diamond  +  -ferous.]  Yielding  diamonds, 
di  a  man'tine  (-man'tln),  a.  [Cf.  F.  diarnantin.]  1.  Ad¬ 
amantine.  Ohs. 

2  Of,  or  of  the  nature  of,  diamond. 

di  a-man'tine,  n.  A  preparation  of  crystallized  boron, 
used  as  a  polishing  powder,  e»p.  for  steel, 
di-am'e-ter  (di-Xm'e-ter),  n.  [F.  diamelre ,  L.  diametros , 
fr.  Gr.  S. a  through  -f  perpov  measure.  See 

meter.]  1.  Geom.  a  Any  chord  passing  through  the  center 
of  a  figure  or  body,  as  a  circle,  conic  section,  sphere,  cube, 
etc.  ;  a  line  that  bisects  a  system  of  parallel  chords  of  a 
curve.  See  circle,  IUust.  b  A  line,  the  locus  of  the  center 
of  mean  distances,  on  each  of  a  system  of  parallel  chords, 
of  its  intersections  with  a  curve  of  nth  degree.  Newton. 
C  A  diametral  plane. 

2.  The  length  of  a  straight  line  through  the  center  of  an 
object  from  side  to  side  ;  width  ;  thickness  ;  as,  the  diam¬ 
eter  of  a  tree  or  rock. 

3.  Arch.  The  distance  through  a  column  at  its  ba^e,  used  as 
a  standard  measure  for  all  parts  of  the  order.  See  module. 

4.  Craniom.  One  of  the  maximal  distances  of  the  skull ; 
aa,  the  frontal  diameter ,  or  width  of  the  forehead. 

di-am'e-tral  (-trdl),  a.  [Cf.  F.  diametral.]  Pertaining  to, 
or  having  the  nature  of,  a  diameter  ;  diametrical, 
diametral  curve,  or  diametral  surface,  (ream.,  any  line  or  sur- 
iace  that  bisects  a  system  of  parallel  chords  of  a  curve 
or  surface.  —  d.  number.  Math,  a  Any  of  the  numbers 
£  {(1+ V2)n+(l— V2)n}  *  n  being  any  integer ;  as,  1,  3,  7, 17, 
41.  99,  239,  .  .  b  The  product  of  two  factors  the  sum  of 
whose  squares  is  a  square :  as  12  ( =  3  x  4),  60  (  =  5  x  12).  —  d. 
pitch.  Gearing ,  a  length  which  has  the  same  ratio  to  the 
pitch  circle  diameter  as  the  pitch  proper  has  to  its  circum¬ 
ference.— d.  planes,  Crysl .,  planes  m  which  two  of  the  axes 
lie.  —  d.  prism  or  pyramid,  Cryst.,  in  the  tetragonal  system, 
a  prism  or  pyramid  of  the  second  order.  See  prism. 
di  a-met'ric  (di'a-met'rTk)  )  a.  [Gr.  hiaperpKo;.]  1.  Of, 
di  a-met'rl-cal  (-ri-kdl)  j  pertaining  to,  or  of  the  nature 
of,  a  diameter  ;  diametral. 

2.  As  remote  as  possible,  as  if  at  the  opposite  end  of  a  di¬ 
ameter  ;  entirely  or  directly  adverse, 
diametrical  pitch,  diametral  pitch. 

di  a-met'rl  cal-ly,  adv.  In  a  diametrical,  or  directly  oppo¬ 
site,  way,  manner,  or  position. 

di-am'ide  (di-Sm'Id;  -Td ;  184),  n.  Also -id-  [di-  '-\-  amide.] 
Chem.  a  Any  compound  containing  two  amido  groups 
united  with  one  or  two  acid  radicals, — as  distinguished 
from  a  diamine,  b  Hydrazine,  H2N‘NH2. 
di-am'i-do-  (di-5m'T-do  ;  dl'd-me'do  ;  see  amido).  Chem. 
A  prefix  (also  used  adjectively)  denoting  the  jnesence  of 
two  amido  groups  ;  —  usually  equivalent  to  diamino -. 
dl-am'ine  (di-Xm'Tn;  di'a-men';  184),  n.  Also -in.  \_di-  -f- 
amitie.]  Chem.  A  compound  containing  two  amino  groups ; 
as,  ethylene  diamine ,  C2H4(NH._>)2.  See  amino. 
di  am'i  no  (di-5m'T-iio  ;  di'd-me'uo  :  see  amino),  a.  dr  pre¬ 
fix.  [di-  -f-  amino.]  Chem.  Pertainiug  to,  or  containing, 
two  amino  groups.  See  amino. 

dl  am-mo'nl  um  (di'S-mo'nT-ftm),  n.  [ di -  4-  ammonium.] 
Chem.  The  bivalent  radical  H:tN'NH;i,  salts  of  which  are 
formed  bv  the  combination  of  hydrazine  with  acids, 
di'  a  mond  (di'd-mftnd  ;  the  pron.  dl'mfind,  usual  in  17th 
and  18th  c.,  is  now  archaic  or  dial.),  n.  [ME.  diamaund , 
diamaunt ,  F.  diamant ,  corrupted  fr.  L.  adamas  the  hard¬ 
est  iron,  steel,  diamond,  Gr.  afid/xa?.  Peril,  the  corrupt, 
is  due  to  the  influence  of  Gr.  transparent.  See 

adamant,  tame.]  1.  Native  carbon  crystallized  in  the 
isometric  system  (often  in  the  form  of  octahedrons  witli 
rounded  edges),  highly  valued,  when  transparent  and  free 
from  flaws,  as  a  precious  stone  ;  also,  a  piece  of  this  mate¬ 
rial.  H.,  10.  Sp.  gr.  of  crystals,  3.52.  It  is  usually  colorless 
or  nearly  so  ;  but  some  specimens  are  green,  blue,  etc.,  and 
the  variety  carbonado  is  black.  The  refractive  and  disper¬ 
sive  powers  are  high,  and  when  the  rough  or  natural  stone 
is  cut,  for  use  in  jewelry,  into  forms  with  many  reflect¬ 
ing  faces,  or  facets,  it  shows  a  remarkable  brilliancy  and 
play  of  prismatic  colors.  See  brilliant,  n .,  1,  rose,  table. 
It  is  said  to  be  of  the  first  irater  when  colorless  and  limpid 
as  water,  and  of  the  second  or  third  teater  as  the  transpar¬ 
ency  decreases.  Diamond  is  the  hardest  substance  known, 
and  hence  that  which  is  not  available  for  gems,  e.  g.  bort. 
is  used  as  an  abrasive.  India  was  for  centuries  the  chief 
source,  then  Brazil,  at  present  South  Africa  (see  kimber¬ 
lite).  Diamonds  have  been  produced  artificially,  but  only 
in  minute  crystals,  enormous  pressures  being  required. 

2.  A  substance  of  exceeding  hardness ;  adamant.  Obs. 

3.  A  plane  figure  formed  by  four  equal  straight  lines 
bounding  two  acute  and  two  obtuse  angles ;  a 
rhombus ;  a  lozenge. 

4.  Her.  In  blazoning  by  precious  stones,  the 
tincture  sable  or  black. 

5.  Playing  Cards.  A  red  lozenge  stamped  on  a 
card  ;  a  card  so  marked  in  a  suit ;  pi .,  the  suit. 

6.  A  tool  holding  a  diamond,  for  cutting  glass. 

7.  Baseball.  The  infield  ;  the  space,  90  feet  on 
a  side,  having  the  bases  at  its  angles.  See  baseball. 

8.  Print.  The  smallest  size  of  type  in  common  use.  See  type. 

This  line  is  printed  in  diamond. 

diamond  cut  diamond,  wit  matching  wit;  the  encounter  of 
shrewdness  with  equal  shrewdness.  Cf.  when  Greek  meets 
Greek ,  under  Greek. 


Diamond  Beetle. 


dl'a-mond  (di'a-mwnd),  v.  t .;  di'a-mond-ed  ;  di'a-mond-ing. 
To  fit  out  or  adorn  with  diamonds  ;  to  make  glittering  ;  as, 
to  diamond  one’s  self.  Rare. 

diamond  anniversary,  jubilee,  etc.  One  celebrated  upon 
the  completion  of  sixty,  or  according  to  some  seventy- 
five,  years  from  the  beginning  of  the  thing  commemorated. 
See  wedding,  Note. 

di'a  mond-back'  or  -backed'  (-b£kt'),  a.  Having  marks 
like  diamonds  or  lozenges  on  the  back, 
diamond-back  moth,  a  small  grayish  tineid  moth  ( P/utella 
cruciferarum ),  whose  wings,  when  folded,  exhibit  a  row  of 
whitish  diamond-shaped  markings  along  their  junction. 
Its  larva  is  exceedingly  destructive  to  cabbages,  turnips, 
and  other  cruciferous  plants.  —  d.  rattlesnake,  the  diamond 
rattlesnake.  See  rattlesnake.  —  d.  terrapin.  See  terrapin. 
diamond  beetle.  A  large  South  American  weevil  ( Enti - 
mus  imperial  is),  remarkable  for  its  , 
splendid  luster  and  colors,  due  to  mi¬ 
nute  brilliant  scales, 
diamond  crossing.  Railroads.  A 
crossing  in  which  the  rails  cross  ob¬ 
liquely. 

diamond  drill.  Engin.  A  drill  (usual¬ 
ly  annular)  faced  with  bort  diamonds, 
used  for  rock  boring, 
di'a-mond-ed,  p.  a.  1.  Having  fig¬ 
ures  like  a  diamond  or  lozenge. 

2.  Adorned  with  diamonds ;  dia- 
mondized.  Emerson. 

diamond  file.  A  file  made  of  a  cop¬ 
per  strip  into  which  diamond  powder 
has  been  hammered, 
diamond  gauge  or  gage.  A  jeweler’s 
staff  set  with  a  series  of  crystals  by 
which  to  gauge  the  size  of  small  diamonds, 
diamond  groove.  Iron  Working.  A  groove  of  V  section 
in  a  roll. 

diamond  hitch-  In  tying  a  pack  on  an  animal,  an  inter¬ 
lacing  of  ropes  forming  a  diamond  on  the  top  of  the  pack, 
diamond  mortar.  A  small  steel  mortar  used  for  pulver¬ 
izing  hard  substances. 

diamond  panel.  A  panel  formed  in  four  planes  which 
gradually  rise  or  sink  to  the  center. 

diamond  pencil.  A  stylus  or  cutting  tool  tipped  with 
diamond. 

diamond  Plate,  a  Seal  Engraving.  A  steel  plate  spread 
with  diamond  dust  and  oil,  for  rubbing  down  gems,  b 
Iron  Shipbuilding.  A  diamond-shaped  plate  which  forms 
a  connection  and  brace  for  the  flanges  of  two  frames  or 
beam 8  where  they  cross  each  other, 
diamond  plow  or  plough.  1.  A  diamond-pointed  tool 
for  glass  engraving. 

2.  An  agricultural  plow  having  a  moldboard  and  share  of 
diamond  (rhomboidal)  shape. 

diamond  point,  a  A  stylus  tipped  with  diamond,  b 
Railroads.  At  a  diamond  crossing,  the  points  forming  the 
figure  of  a  diamond  ;  —  chiefly  in  pi. ;  also,  one  of  the  acute 
angles  formed  by  the  intersecting  rails,  c  A  diamond- 
point  tool. 

di'a  mond-POint'  tool-  A  cutting  tool  whose  point  is  dia¬ 
mond-shaped. 

di'a-mond— shaped',  a.  Shaped  like  a  diamond,  or  rhom¬ 
bus  ;  as,  the  lozenge  is  diamond-shaped. 
diamond  snake,  a  In  Australia,  a  large  harmless  snake 
( Python  spi lutes),  b  In  Tasmania,  a  venomous  elapine 
snake  (Hoplocephalus  superbus),  often  called  copperhead 
in  Australia,  where  it  also  occurs, 
diamond  twist-  Spinning.  A  method  of  twisting  yarn  in 
which  two  threads  are  wound  around  a  central  thread  so 
as  to  form  a  kind  of  a  chain  or  diamond  pattern, 
diamond  weevil.  The  diamond  beetle, 
diamond  wheel.  A  wheel  of  copper  or  iron  covered  with 
diamond  powder  for  grinding  gems. 

diamond  work.  Masonry.  Work  showing  diamond-shaped 
patterns  on  the  surface,  or  more  commonly  squares  set 
diagonally. 

Di'an  (dl'kn),  n.  [F.  Diane.]  Diana.  Poetic. 

Di-an'a  (di-Sn'd ;  L.  dl-a'na),  n.  [L.]  1.  Lit.,  goddess; 
—  fern,  proper  name.  F.  Diane  (de-an')  ;  It.  &  G.  Diana 
(de-a'na).  — Dim.  Di,  Die. 

2.  An  ancient  Italian  goddess  whose  worship  was  early 
widespread  throughout  the  peninsula.  The  most  famous 
of  her  early  shrines  was  a  grove  near  Aricia  (the  Nemus 
Dianas)  on  the  shores  of  a  lake  in  the  Alban  Mountains 
called  the  “Mirror  of  Diana”  (Speculum  Dianas,  now 
“  Lago  di  Nemi”),  where  the  goddess  (Diana  Nemorensis) 
was  worshiped  both  as  a  deity  of  the  wood  and  as  helper 
of  women  in  childbirth.  With  her  were  associated  a  water 
nymph,  Egeria,  and  a  sylvan  deity.  Virbius,  whom  late  leg¬ 
end  identified  as  the  Greek  Hippolytus  brought  to  life  by 
iEsculapius  and  hidden  in  the  grove  bv  the  goddess.  The 
officiating  priest  was  the  “  King  of  the  Wood  ”  (Rex  Ne¬ 
morensis),  and  to  hold  the  office  he  must  have  slain  in 
duel  his  predecessor  after  having  first  plucked  a  certain 
bough  in  the  grove  (traditionally  the  “  golden  bough  ” 
plucked  by  AEneas  before  entering  the  underworld).  The 
worship  of  Diana  was  brought  to  Rome  by  the  Tarquins, 
her  temple  being  the  first  dedicated  to  one  of  the  eft  noven- 
sides.  With  the  introduction  of  the  Greek  Apollo  and 
Artemis,  399  b.  c.,  Diana  was  identified  with  Artemis 
(which  see),  and  like  her  represented  as  a  huntress. 

3.  Hence:  a  The  moon; — a  personification  due  to  the 
fact  that  Diana  (as  Artemis)  was  a  moon  goddess,  b  Queen 
Elizabeth,  the  “  Virgin  Queen,”  — alluding  to  the  fact  that 
Diana  (as  Artemis)  was  called  the  “Virgin  Goddess.” 

4.  Alchem.  &  Old  Chem.  Silver.  See  arbor  Dianne. 

Diana  of  Ephesus,  the  tutelary  goddess  of  ancient  Ephesus, 
primarily  a  fertility  goddess  and  generally  considered  to 
have  been  a  local  form  of  the  so-called  “  Great  Mother  ” 
of  Anatolia.  She  was  represented  as  having  a  multiplicity 


of  breasts  and  with  the  body  swathed.  See  Magna  Ma¬ 
ter.  —  Diana  of  the  Crossways,  in 
George  Meredith’s  novel  of  this 
name,  Diana  Merion,  a  brilliant 
and  witty  Irish  woman. 

Diana  butterfly.  A  large,  hand¬ 
some  butterfly  ( Argynnis  diana)  of 
the  southern  Appalachian  region. 

The  male  is  brown  above  with  a 
fulvous  border,  the  female  bluish 
black  with  blue  spots. 

Diana  monkey.  A  handsome, 
white-bearded  monkey  of  West  Af¬ 
rica  (Cercopithecus  diana). 

Di  an'dri-a  (di-Sn'drl-a),  n.  pi. 

[NL.  ;  See  1st  di-  ;  -androus.] 

But.  A  disused  Linna*an  class  of 
plants  including  those  having 
flowers  with  2  stamens.  —  di-an'- 
dri  an(-«n),a.— di  an'der(-der),n. 
di-an'drous  (-driis),  a.  Bot.  a  Per¬ 
taining  to  the  class  Diandria.  b 
Having  two  stamens, 
di  a-nis'i  dine  (d  i'd-n  T  s'T-d  T  n ; 

-den  ;  184),  n.  Also  -din.  [di-  -f- 
anisidine.]  Chem.  The  crystalline 
compound  Cj4Hif,OjN2.  It  is  ob¬ 
tained  by  a  series  of  reactions  from 
benzene  or  phenol  and  used  in  the 
production  of  dyes.  Its  structure 
is  like  that  of  anisidine,  doubled. 


Diana  of  Ephesus. 


di  a-nod'al  (-nod'Gl),  a.  [dia — }-  node  -f-  - al .]  Math. 
Passing  through  a  node  or  nodes. 

dianodal  center  or  centre,  Math.,  any  possible  additional 
node  of  a  surface  of  given  degree  already  determined  as 
having  nodes  at  (n  -F  2)  given  points  xn  of  them  arbitrary.— 
d.  curve.  Math.,  one  on  which  must  lie  any  additional  nodes 
of  a  surface  of  given  degree  that  has  nodes  at  (n  -F  1)  given 
points,?i  of  them  arbitrary.  —  d.  surface.  Math.,  a  surface 
cqntaining  in  general  all  additional  nodes  of  a  surface  of 
given  degree,  that  has  nodes  at  n  points,  all  arbitrary, 
di  a-no-et'ic  (-n<>-8t'ik),  a.  [Gr.  (HaporjTiKos;  $ia  through 
4*  voelv  to  revolve  in  the  mind.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  reason¬ 
ing.  esp.  discursive  reasoning.  —  dia-no-et'ic,  n. 

I  would  employ  .  .  .  dianoettc  to  denote  the  operation  of  the 
discursive,  elaborative,  or  comparative  faculty.  Sir  W.  Hamilton. 

—  di  a -no-et'i-cal  (-T-kdl),  a.  —  di-a-no-’et'i-cal-ly,  adv. 
Di-an'thus  (di-Sn'tlms),  n.  [NL.  ;  Gr.  Zev?,  gen.  Aic?, 
Zeus  -|-  -anthus.]  Bot.  A  very  large  Old  World  genus  of 
silenaceous  herbs,  the  pinks  and  carnations,  distinguished 
from  related  genera  by  the  cylindrical  calyx,  having  bracts 
at  its  base.  The  principal  cultivated  types  have  de¬ 
scended  from  P.  caryojdiyllus.D.  barbatus,  D.  plumarius, 
and  D.  chinensis.  Also  [/.  c.J,  a  plant  or  flower  of  this 
genus.  See  pink,  carnation,  4,  sweet  William. 
di'a-pasm  (di'a-pSz’m),  n.  [L.  diapasma,  Gr.  Sidiraapa, 
fr.  8ia.7ra<T(T€ti' ;  hid  through  4"  natraeiv  to  sprinkle.] 
Powdered  aromatic  herbs,  sometimes  made  into  little  balls 
and  strung  together.  Obs.  or  R. 
di  a  pa'son  (-pa'ztfn),  n.  [L.,  fr.  Gr.  hia.na.aidv  (i.  e.,  rj  hid 
neaujv  \ophwv  avp.<\>iovia  the  concord  of  the  first  and  last 
notes,  the  octave) ;  6 id  through  -f-  ^aariov,  gen.  pi.  of  7r«s 
all:  cf.  F.  diapason.  Cf.  panacea.]  Music,  a  Gr.  Music. 
The  interval  or  consonance  of  the  octave,  b  A  part  in 
music  sounding  such  a  consonance;  concord;  harmony. 
C  The  entire  compass  of  tones. 

Through  all  the  compass  of  the  notes  it  ran, 

The  diapason  closing  full  in  man.  Dri/den. 

d  A  standard  of  pitch  ;  a  tuning  fork  ;  as,  the  French  nor¬ 
mal  diapason.  See  pitch,  e  One  of  the  two  principal 
foundation  stops  in  the  organ,  so  called  because  they  ex¬ 
tend  through  the  scale  of  the  instrument.  The  open  diapa¬ 
son,  of  metal  pipes  open  at  the  top,  has  the  typical  organ 
tone,  full  ana  sonorous ;  the  stopped  diapason,  of  wooden 
pipes  closed  at  the  top,  has  a  strong  flute  tone, 
di  a-pe-de'sis  (-pe-de'sTs),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  hianr,hri<Tis  a 
leaping  or  oozing  through.]  Physiol.  The  passage  of  the 
corpuscular  elements  of  the  blood  from  the  blood  vessels 
into  the  surrounding  tissues,  without  rupture  of  the  walls 
of  the  blood  vessels.  — dia-pe-det'ic  (-dSt'Tk),  a. 

Di  a-pen'si  a  (-p8n'6t-d),  ?>.  [NL.,  prob.  fr.  Gr.  hid 

nevre  by  fives  (see  diapente),  in  allusion  to  the  pentam- 
erous  flower.]  Bot.  A  genus  of  lowr  evergreen  shrubs, 
type  of  the  family  Diapensiaceae,  consisting  of  twfo  species, 
one  of  Arctic  Europe  and  America  (/>.  lapponica),  the 
other  Himalayan.  They  have  small  coriaceous  leaves  and 
erect,  peduncled,  pink  or  w  hite  flowers. 

Di  a-pcn  si-a'ce-ae  (  a':  e-e),  n.  pi.  [NL.]  Bot.  A  family 
of  herbs  or  shrubs  (order  Ericales)  including  about  G 
genera  and  8  species,  natives  of  temperate  or  cold  regions. 
They  have  small  white  or  purple  solitary  or  racemose  flow¬ 
ers,  and  a  3-celled  capsule.  D.iapensia ,  Pyxidanthera,  and 
Galax  are  found  in  the  United  States.  —  di  a  pen  si-a'- 
ceous  (-sT-a'shilsba. 

di  a-peil'te  (-pSn'te),  n.  [L.,  fr.  Gr.  Sid7rei/Te  a  fifth  ;  8ux 
through  -j-  ttcvtc  five:  cf.  F.  diapente.]  1.  Anc.  Music. 
The  interval  or  consonance  of  the  fifth. 

2.  Pharm.  A  composition  of  five  ingredients.  Obs. 
di'a  per  (di'd-per),  n.  [OF.  diaspre ,  diapre ,  diaspe,  sort  of 
figured  cloth,  LL.  diaspnis,  prob.  fr.  LGr.  6tao-7rpo5,  a., 
prob.  pure  white  ;  6id  through  4-  aanpoq  white.  Oxf. 
E.  D.]  1.  A  kind  of  textile  fabric,  originally  rich  and 

costly,  but  since  the  early  Renaissance  a  fabric  of  linen, 
cotton,  or  the  like,  usually  white  and  having  a  simple  pat¬ 
tern  of  the  same  name.  See  def.  3. 


di  a-man'toid,  a.  Like,  or  of 
the  nature  of,  the  diamond, 
diamaund,  diamaunt.  4  dia¬ 
mond. 

di-am'ber,  n.  [F.  diambre  (Cot- 
grave).]  A  kind  of  nromatic  cor¬ 
dial  containing  ambergris  Obs. 
diameron.  4  dia  moron. 
di  a  me-sog'a-mons  (dl  'd-m?- 
sOg'd-nuis),  a.  [dia-  -F  meso-  + 
-pdmoMjt.]  Bot.  Pollinated  by 
external  ngenciee,  ns  wind,  etc!; 
—  said  of  flowers.  Rare.  [ly.  I 
di-am'e-ta-ri-ly.  4 1> i  a  m  et  r  a  l-  \ 
di-am'e-ter-ly,  adv.  Din  metri¬ 
cally.  Obs.  [Obs.  I 

di-am'e-tral,  n.  A  d’.ameter.j 
di-am'e-tral-ly,  adv.  of  diame¬ 
tral.  Seo-LY. 

di  a-mic'ton  (  dl'd-mtk'tbn).  n. 
[Cf.  Gr.  fiiapiyi'vi/aitomix  up.] 
Rom.  Antiq.  A  kind  of  masonry 
having  the  body  of  the  wall 
filled  with  rubble. 


di  a-mid'o-gen,  n.  [di-  -F  amido- 
gen.]  Hydrazine,  H2N'NH2* 

di-am  i  do-phe'nol,  n.  [di-  + 
amido-  -F  jihenol.]  =  AMIDOL, 
diamine  gold.  See  dye. 
di-am  i-nu'ri-a  (dT-?lm'T-nfl'rT- 
d),  n.  [diamine  -F  -uria.]  Ex¬ 
cretion  of  diamines  in  the  urine, 
diamond  bird.  =  pardalote. 
diamond  black.  See  dye. 
diamond  boron.  =  adama  n- 
tine,  n.  [mortar. I 

diamond  breaker.  =  diamond | 
diamond  broaching.  Bronclung 
done  with  a  diamond  hammer, 
diamond  couching.  Needlework. 
A  flat  couching  mnde  by  laying 
threads  diagonally  over  a  sur¬ 
face  so  ns  to  form  diamonds 
diamond  edition.  An  edition  of  a 
book  printed  in  diamond  or  very 
small  type.  [ing  diamonds.! 
diamond  field.  A  district  yield- 1 
diamond  fig.  =  ice  plant. 


di  a-mond-if'er-ous  (dUa-mrtnd- 
tf'?r-us),  a.  Diamantiferous. 
di'a-mond-ize,  r.  t.  To  set  with 
diamonds  :  ndorn  ;  enrich  ;  also, 
to  change  into  diamond.  Rare. 
diamond  jubilee  See  diamond 

ANNIVERSARY. 

diamond  knot.  See  knot,  1. 
di'a  mond-lear  lau'rel.  An 

Australian  laurel-like  shrub 
( Pittosjiornm  rhombifolium). 
diamond  linen.  Diaper  having  a 
pattern  oi  diamonds  or  lozenges, 
diamond  photograph.  Seepno- 
tooraph,  n. 

diamond  rattlesnake.  See  rat- 
rLESNAK  K.  [LOTE.I 

diamond  sparrow.  See  par  da-  | 
Diamond  State.  Delaware  ;  —  a 
nickname  alluding  to  its  small 
size.  [lust.  I 

diamond  tooth.  See  saw,  n.,  7/-| 
diamond  wedding.  See  dia¬ 
mond  ANNIVERSARY. 


di'a-mond-wise'.ac/r.  See  -wise. 
di-am'o-ron,  n.  [L.,  fr.  Gr.  Sia- 
pdpiov  from  mulberries.l  A 
preparation  made  from  mulber¬ 
ries,  used  as  a  gargle.  Obs. 
di-am'yl  (dT-ftm'Il),  n.  [di-  -f 
amyl.)  Chem.  Any  of  several 
isomeric  compounds  Ci,.H22» 
consisting  of  a  doubled  amyl 
radical  ;  decane, 
di-am 'y  lene.w.  [(/!-+  amylene .] 
('hem.  One  of  the  decvlenes, 
C,oH2n. 

di'an.  di-an'a,  n.  [F.  diane  : 
cf.  It.  &  Sp.  diana ;  and  Sp.  dia 
day.]  A  trumpet  call  or  drum 
roll  at  early  morn.  Obs. 

Oxf.  E.  D. 

Di'an-cechU  (de'an-kCKt' ; 
-k6t'),  n.  [Ir.,  fr.  dian  vehement 
-\-cecht  p»ower.l  Celt.  Myth. 
Gaelic  god  of  medicine, 
di-an'i-lide,  n.  Also  -lid.  See  di-. 
di'a-nite.  n.  A  variety  of  colum- 


bitc,  supposed  source  of  dia- 
nium. 

di  a'ni-um  (dl-a'n  T-tZ  m),  u. 
[XI,.,  fr.  L.  Diana  Diana.] 
(  'hem.  A  supposed  new  metal, 
now  known  to  be  niobium.  Ol-s. 
di'a-noi-al'o-gy  (dFa-noi-ai'o- 
jT),  n.  [Gr.  Siavoia  thought  -F 
-logy A  Science  of  the  dianoetic 
faculties  and  their  operations. 
Sir  W.  Hamilton.  —  di  a-noi-a- 
log'i-cal  (-d-15  j'Y-kdl), 
di'a-nome,  n.  [Gr.  Sia vop.rj  dis¬ 
tribution,  fr.  htavepeiv  to  dis¬ 
tribute.]  Math.  A  surface,  gen¬ 
erally  quartic,  whose  nodes,  be- 
suWthose  that  may  be  assumed, 
al  1  lie  on  the  dianodal  surface  of 
the  assumed  nodes, 
di-an 'thine  (dl-kn'thfn  ;-then), 
n.  [See  Di  anthus.]  St.  Denis 
red.  See  dye. 

II  dian'tre  (  dyaN'tr’), n.tf  interj. 
[¥.]  Devil. 


di  a-pal'ma  (dl'd-p&l'ma),  n. 
kiirt-  -F  L.  jialma  palm  tree  :  cf. 
F.  diayalme .]  Pharm.  A  desic¬ 
cant  plaster  formerly  in  use. 
di'a-pase  (dT'a-pas),n.  =  dia¬ 
pason.  Rare.. 

diapason  diapente.  Anc.  Music. 
The  interval  of  octave  and  fifth ; 
the  twelfth. 

diapason  ditone.  Anc.  3fusic. 
The  interval  of  octave  and  ma¬ 
jor  third  ;  the  major  tenth, 
diapason  normal.  [F.]  Music. 
See  pitch,  n. 

di'a-ped,  n.  [Gr.  hid  through 
-F  nehiov  plain.]  Math.  The 
intersection  of  two  nonadjacent 
planes  of  n  polyhedron, 
di  a-pe-nid'i-on,  n.  [LL.,fr.  Gr. 
hid  through  -F  dim.  of  nr,vr) 
thread.  Cf.  dia,  «.]  A  kind 
of  sweet  stuff  twisted  into  a 
thread,  and  used  to  relieve 
coughs,  etc.  (Skeat).  Obs. 


food,  foot ;  out,  oil ;  chair  ;  go  ;  sing,  iqk  ;  4feen,  thin  ;  nature,  verdure  (250) ;  K  =  ch  in  G.  icli,  acli  (144) ;  boN  ;  yet ;  zh  =  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  iu  Guide. 
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DIATESSARON 


2.  Hence  :  a  A  similar  cloth,  as  fine  table  linen.  Now  Rare. 
to  A  towel  or  napkin  for  wiping  the  hands,  etc.  Archaic. 

Let  one  attend  him  with  a  silver  basin,  .  .  . 

Another  bear  the  ewer,  the  third  a  diaper.  Shak. 
C  An  infant’s  breechcloth. 

3.  A  pattern  consisting  of  the  con¬ 

stant  repetition  of  one  or  more 
units  of  design.  These  figures  con¬ 
nect  with  one  another  or  grow  out 
of  one  another  with  continuously 
flowing  or  straight  lines,  or  the 
surface  is  w  holly  occupied  by  the 
successive  units,  the  outline  of  one 
forming  part  of  the  outlines  of  the 
adjoining  units.  Dne  8ty*e  °*  Diaper,  3. 

di'a-per  (dl'o-per),  v.  t.  ;  di'a-pered  (-perd) ;  di'a-per-ing. 
[Cf.  F.  diaprer ,  OF.  diasprer.  See  diaper,  n.]  1.  To  orna¬ 
ment  with  figures,  etc. ,  arranged  in  the  pattern  called  diaper, 
as  cloth  in  weaving;  to  variegate;  also,  to  introduce  (a  figure) 
in  diaper  pattern  ;  as,  to  diaper  lilies  on  damask.  Chaucer. 
Engarlanded  and  diapered 
With  iuwrought  flowers.  Tennyson. 

2.  To  put  on,  or  change,  the  diaper  of  (an  infant), 
di'a  per,  v.  i.  To  draw’  diaper  patterns,  as  on  cloth, 
dl'a-per-ing,  p.  pr.  ci*  rb.  n.  of  diaper.  Specif.  :  n.  Act  of 
ornamenting  with  diaper  ;  also,  the  work  or  ornamentation, 
dl'a-phane  (dl'd-fan),  n.  [Cf.  F.  diaphane  diaphanous. 
See  diaphanous.]  1.  A  diaphanous  substance;  specif.,  a 
woven  silk  stuff  with  transparent  colored  figures. 

2.  Med.  A  light  used  in  diaphanoscopy. 
di'a-pha-ne'i-ty  (-fd-ne'T-tT),  n.  [Cf.  F.  diaphaneite .] 
Quality  or  state  of  being  diaphanous, 
dl-aph'a  nie  (di-Sf'd-ne),  n.  [Cf.  diaphanous.]  The  art 
of  imitating  stained  glass  with  translucent  paper, 
di  a-pha-noin'e  ter  (dl'd-fd-ii5m'e-ter),  n.  [Gr. 
transparent  -}-  -meter.]  An  instrument  for  measuring 
transparency,  as  of  the  air  or  of  liquids, 
di'a  phan'O-SOOpe  (-fSn'o-skop),  n.  [Gr.  Sia(f>avrjq  trans¬ 
parent  -f-  -scope.]  1.  Photog.  A  dark  box  for  viewing 
transparent  pictures,  with  or  without  a  lens.  Obs. 

2.  Med.  An  illuminating  apparatus  used  in  diaphanoscopy. 
dFa-pha-nos'co-py  (-fa-n5s'ko-pT),  n.  Med.  Examination 
of  body  cavities  bv  introducing  an  electric  light, 
dia-phan'o-type  (-fSn'6-tIp),  n.  [Gr.  8ia<f>avr)<;  -f-  -type.]  A 
colored  photograph  produced  by  superimposing  a  translu¬ 
cent  colored  positive  over  a  strong  uncolored  one. 
dl-aph'a  nous  (di-cSf'o-nws),  a.  [Gr.  Sia<t>(ivri<;,  fr.  Siaiftaivsiv 
to  show  or  shine  through  ;  Sid  through  -j-  <j>aiveiv  to  show, 
and  in  the  passive,  to  shine  :  cf.  F.  diaphane.  See  phan¬ 
tom  ;  cf.  diaphane.]  Allowing  light  to  pass  through,  as 
porcelain  ;  translucent  or  transparent ;  pellucid  ;  clear. 

Another  cloud  in  the  region  of  them,  light  enough  to  be  fan¬ 
tastic  and  diaphanous.  Landor. 

Syn.  —  See  transparent. 

—  di-aph'a-nous  ly,  atfr.  —  di-aph'a-nous  ness,  n. 
dl  a  phon'lc  (di'd-ibn'Tk)  )  a.  [ dia -  -}-  Gr.  sound, 

dl'a-phon'1-cal  (  T-kdl)  j  tone.]  1.  Diacoustic. 

2.  Of  or  pertaining  to  diaphony, 
dl-aph'o  ny  (di-Sf'o-nT),  n.; pi.  -nies  (-ntz).  [L.  diaphonia 
(sense  1),  Gr.  8ia<t>u>uia ;  Sia  through  -j-  sound.] 

1.  Gr.  Music.  A  dissonance;  i.  e.,  any  interval  except 
the  octave,  fifth,  and  fourth  ;  —  opposed  to  symphony. 

2.  Medieval  Music.  =  organum,  2  to. 

dl  a  pho  re'sis  (di'd-fo-re'sls),  n.  [L.,  fr.  Gr.  Sia^opri<ri<;; 
Sid  through  -f-  <\>opeiv  to  carry.]  Med.  Perspiration,  esp. 
profuse  perspiration  artificially  induced, 
dl'a-pho-ret'ic  (-rSt/Tk)  )  a.  [L.  diaphoreticus ,  Gr.  Sia- 
dl  a-pho-ret'i  cal  (-T-kfil)  (  <t>opr)riKo<;.]  Having  power  to 
increase  perspiration.  —  n.  A  diaphoretic  agent ;  a  sudorific, 
dl'a-pho-tot'ro-plsm  (-f$-t5t'ro-pTz’m),  n.  [dia--}- photo- 
-f-  -tropism.]  Plant  Physiol.  The  tendency  of  leaves  to  ex¬ 
hibit  the  upper  surfaces  of  their  blades  at  right  angles  to 
the  rays  from  the  source  of  illumination.  In  the  case  of 
sunlight  this  form  of  irritability  is  often  called  diaheliot- 
ropism.  —  dl'a-photo-trop'ic  (-lo'to-trbp'Tk),  a. 
di'a  phragm  (dl'd-frXm),  n.  [L.  diaphragm, a,  Gr.  Sia- 
(bpaypa,  fr.  8ia<t>payvvvai  to  fence  by  a  partition  wall ;  Sid 
through  -j-  <J>payi'vi'ai,  <f>pd<r<re iu,  to  fence,  inclose ;  prob. 
akin  to  L.  farcire  to  stuff  :  cf.  F.  diaphragme.  See  farce.] 

1.  A  dividing  membrane  or  thin  partition. 

2.  Anat.  The  muscular  and  tendinous  partition  separating 
the  cavity  of  the  chest  from  that  of  the  abdomen  ;  the  mid¬ 
riff.  It  is  characteristic  of  mammals,  though  present  in  a 
very  rudimentary  state  in  birds.  In  man  it  consists  of  a 
central  tendinous  part,  the  cordi  form  tendon .  from  which 
muscular  fibers  radiate  to  the  walls  of  the  body.  Its  posi¬ 
tion  is  oblique,  lower  behind  than  in  front,  and  it  is  at¬ 
tached  to  the  ensiform  cartilage,  the  six  or  seven  lower 
ribs  and  their  cartilagesT  and  to  the  lumbar  vertebrae. 
There  are  three  large  openings  in  it,  the  aortic,  the  esophag¬ 
eal,  and  that  for  the  vena  cava.  The  diaphragm  is  convex 
upward ;  when  it  contracts  it  becomes  natter,  increasing 
the  capacity  of  the  thorax.  It  is  a  most  important  muscle 
in  inspiration,  defecation,  parturition,  and  other  processes. 
Hiccups  are  due  to  its  spasmodic  contraction. 

3.  Zool.  A  calcareous  septum  extending  into  the  cavity  of 
a  shell,  as  in  species  of  Crepulula.  See  boat  shell,  lllust. 

4.  Bot.  a  The  constriction  in  the  neck  of  the  nucule  in 
Chara.  to  A  transverse  septum  at  the  nodes  of  the  stem 
in  Equisetum  or  at  those  of  the  culms  of  grasses,  c  In  the 
Selaginellacesp,  a  layer  of  cells  separating  the  prothallium 
from  the  cavity  of  the  macrospore. 

6.  In  various  technical  senses  ;  as  :  a  A  partition  in  a  tube 
or  pipe,  b  A  porous  partition,  often  in  the  form  of  a  cup, 


for  separating  solutions,  aa  in  a  voltaic  cell  or  in  electro¬ 
lytic  processes,  c  A  vibrating  disk  or  membrane,  as  in 
an  ear  trumpet,  a  telephone,  or  a  phonograph. 

6.  Optics.  A  perforated  plate  or  corresponding  device 
used  in  instruments  to  regulate  the  amount  of  light  re¬ 
ceived,  or  reduce  the  field  of  view,  by  cutting  off  margin¬ 
al  rays  ;  a  stop.  See  iris  diaphragm.  The  focal  value  of 
a  photographic  diaphragm  is  often  indicated  by  a  mark 
//x,  or  £-i  where  x  is  the  ratio  of  the  focal  length  of  the 
lens  to  the  diameter  of  the  circular  aperture  of  the  dia¬ 
phragm.  Thus,  if  the  focal  length  of  the  lens  is  6  inches, 
and  the  diameter  of  the  aperture  £  inch,  the  diaphragm 
may  be  marked  // 12.  Diaphragms  are  also  marked  with 
reference  to  the*  effective  aperture  of  the  lens  as  deter¬ 
mined  experimentally  or  by  some  number  in  an  arbitrary 
scale.  See  uniform  system. 

di'a  phragm  (di'd-frXm),  v.  t.  ;  di'a-phragmed  (-frXmd) ; 
di'a-phragm'ing.  To  furnish,  fit,  or  apply  a  diaphragm 
to;  specif.,  Optics ,  to  cut  down  the  aperture  of  (a  lens  or 
mirror)  or  to  reduce  the  field  of  view  of  (an  optical  instru¬ 
ment)  by  means  of  a  diaphragm. 

di  a  phrag  mat'ic  (-frSg-mXt'Tk),  a.  [Cf.  F.  diaphrag- 
matique.]  Pertaining  to,  or  of  the  nature  of,  a  diaphragm, 
diaphragmatic  respiration,  Physiol. ,  inspiration  and  expira¬ 
tion  produced  chiefly  by  movements  of  the  diaphragm ; 
—  distinguished  from  costal  respiration. 
di  a  phrag  mat'i-cal-ly  (-T-kdl -I),  adv. 


diaphragm  gauge  or 


essentially  of  a~flexible  corrugated 
diaphragm  and  a  recording  appara¬ 
tus,  for  measuring  fluid  pressure, 
as  of  steam.  Cf.  Bourdon  gauge. 
dl  aph'ther  in  (d  I-X  f't  h  e  r-T  n),  n. 
[Gr.  Sia<f)$eipeiu  to  destroy  utterly.] 
Pharm.  A  yellowish,  crystalline, 
powerfully  antiseptic  substance,  C24- 
H20O„N.2S,  derived  from  quinoline, 
di  aph'y  sis  (-T-sTs),?i./  pi.  -ses  (-sez). 
[Gr.  Sia(f>v<ri> >  a  growing  through ; 
Sid  through  -f-  <f>veiv  to  bring  forth.] 

1.  Bot.  An  abnormal  prolongation  of 
the  axis  of  inflorescence. 

2.  Anat.  The  shaft  or  main  part  of  a 
long  bone,  — the  part  first  ossified  ;  — 
diet,  from  epiphysis.  See  epiphysis. 

di  a-phys'i  al  (dPd-fTz'I-dl) 


Mech.  A  gauge  consisting 


Diaphragm  Gauge 
with  parts  cut  away 
il)  a  to  show  mechanism. 

di  ap-no'ic  (di'Sp-no'Tk),  a.  [Gr.  Siarvori  outlet  for  the 
wind,  exhalation  ;  Sid  through  -f-  nvav  to  breathe.]  Med. 
Mildly  diaphoretic.  —  n.  A  gentle  diaphoretic, 
di'a-poph'y-sis  (di'ri-pbf'T-sTs),  n. ;  pi.  -ses  (-sez).  [NL. 
See  dia-;  apophysis.]  Anat.  c£r  Zool.  The  transverse 
process  of  a  vertebra  (see  vertebra);  —  when  there  are  more 
than  one  pair  of  transverse  processes,  used  of  the  dorsal 
pair.  —  di'C  PO  Phys'i-al  (-po-fTz'I-dl),  a. 
dia-pos'i-tive  (-pbz'T-tlv),  n.  [dia- positive.]  Photog. 
A  positive  made  from  a  negative,  esp.  one  made  on  a  trans¬ 
parent  backing,  as  a  lantern  slide. 

dl'arch  (di'ark),  a.  [di-  -f-  Gr.  a p\V  beginning,  origin.] 
Bot.  Having  two  protoxylems ;  —  applied  to  roots  in  which 
the  two  xylem  strands  ultimately  unite  to  form  a  plate  of 
woody  tissue,  the  phloem  bundles  lying  one  on  each  side. 
The  roots  of  ferns  are  generally  of  this  type, 
di'arch-y  (di'ar-kT),  7i. ;  pi.  -archies  (-kTz).  [tfi-  -}- 
-archy.]  Government  vested  in  two  supreme  rulers, 
di  a'ri-al  (di-a'rT-al),  a.  [See  diary.]  Pertaining  to,  or 
of  the  nature  of,  a  diary. 

diar-rhe'a  I  (di'd-re'd),  n.  [L.  diarrhoea ,  Gr.  Siappoia, 
di  ar  rhce'a  i  fr.  Sioppeiv  to  flow  through  ;  Sia  -|-  peiv  to 
flow;  akin  to  E.  stream.  See  stream.]  Med.  A  mor¬ 
bidly  frequent  and  profuse  discharge  of  loose  or  fluid  evac¬ 
uations  from  the  intestines,  without  tenesmus  ;  a  purging 
or  looseness  of  the  bowels  ;  a  flux. 


diar-rhe'al,  di'ar-rhce'al  (-dl)  )  a.  Med.  Of,  pert,  to,  or 
dl  ar-rhe'ic,  di  ar-rhce'ic  (-Tk)  |  causing,  diarrhea  ;  like 
diarrhea. 

dl  ar-thro'sls  (di'ar-thro'sTs),  v.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  SiapOpiotr i?, 
fr.  SiapOpovv  to  joint,  articulate  ;  6id  through,  asunder  -f- 
apOpovv  to  fasten  by  a  joint,  apBpov  joint.]  Anat.  A  form 
of  articulation  which  admits  of  considerable  motion.  Most 
of  the  joints  of  the  human  body  are  of  this  form,  which  is 
further  subdivided,  according  to  the  kind  of  motion  per¬ 
mitted,  into  (1)  ginqiymus .  trochoid,  condyloid,  and  saddle 
joints ,  (2)  enarthrosis,  and  (3)  arthrodia  (see  the  terms  itali¬ 
cized).  —  diar-thro'di-al  (-dt-dl),  a. 
di'a-ry  (dl'a-rl),  n. ;  pi.  -ries  (-rTz).  [L.  diarium,  fr.  dies 

day.  See  deity.]  A  register  of  daily  events  or  transac¬ 
tions  ;  a  daily  record  ;  a  journal ;  esp.,  a  book  of  notes  or 
memoranda  of  a  personal  nature  or  detailing  the  immedi¬ 
ate  experiences  or  observations  of  the  writer ;  also,  a  blank 
book  dated  for  the  record  of  daily  memoranda, 
dla-schls'ma  (di'd-skTz'md),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  Sidcrxu rpa, 
lit.,  anything  cloven  ;  S  id  asunder-}-  <r\i£fiv  to  split.]  Mu¬ 
sical  Acoustics.  a  One  of  several  minute  intervals  in  an¬ 
cient  Greek  music,  to  The  interval  ,  as  that  between 
C  and  D4>  in  pure  intonation.  See  schisma. 
di  a-SCOr'di  um  (-sk6r'dT-wm),  n.  ;  pi.  -DIA  (- a ).  Also, 
Obs.,  di'a  scord  [NL.  ;  Gr.  Sid  through,  by  means  of  -f- 
(TKopSiov  name  of  a  plant.]  Pharm.  A  stomachic  and  as¬ 
tringent  electuary,  made  from  the  dried  leaves  of  the 
water  germander,  or  scordium,  and  numerous  other  herbs. 
Dl-a'si-a  (dl-a'shT-ri  ;  -sT-a),  n.  pi.  [Gr.  ra  Atao-ia.]  Gr. 
Relig.  An  Athenian  festival  in  honor  of  Zeus  Meilichios, 
celebrated  annually  about  the  14th  of  March.  Holocaustic 


offerings  were  made,  chiefly  outside  the  city  walls,  and  the  fes¬ 
tival  was  marked  by  an  atmosphere  of  gloom, 
di  a  skeu'a  sis  (di'd-skii'd-sTs),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  Sioaicev- 
d&iv  to  revise.]  Editorial  revision  ;  recension, 
di'a-skeu'ast  (-Xst),  n.  [Gr.  SiaaKevao-Trjs,  fr.  Siaatcev- 
a^eiv  to  prepare,  revise  ;  Sid  -f-  ovceva^eii'  to  prepare.] 
One  who  makes  a  revision  or  recension  ;  editor  ;  reviser. 
DPas-pi'naB  (di'Xs-pi'ne),  n.  pi.  ,[NL.,  fr.  Diaspis,  the 
typical  genus  (Gr.  tia  through  -f-  aarri?  shield).]  Zool.  A 
subfamily  of  Coceidaein  which  the  female  secretes  a  scale¬ 
like  covering  for  herself  and  her  eggs  ;  the  armored  scales. 
Di  as'po  ra  (di-Xs'po-ra),  n.  [Gr.  Siaanopa.  See  dia- 
spore.]  Lit.,  “Dispersion,”  — applied  collectively  :  a  To 
those  Jews  who,  after  the  Exile,  were  scattered  through 
the  Old  World,  and  afterwards  to  Jewish  Christians  living 
among  heathen.  Cf.  James  i.  1.  to  By  extension,  to 
Christians  isolated  from  their  own  communion,  as  among 
the  Moravians  to  those  living,  usually  as  missionaries,  out¬ 
side  of  the  parent  congregation, 
di'a  spore  (di'd-spdr),  n.  [Gr.  Siaavopo  a  scattering  ;  Sia 
through,  asunder  -f-  arreipeiv  to  sow.]  Min.  A  hydroxide 
of  aluminium,  AlO  OH,  often  in  white  lamellar  masses  with 
pearly  luster,  also  in  prismatic  orthorhombic  crystals  ;  — 
so  named  on  account  of  its  decrepitating  strongly  before 
the  blowpipe.  H.,  6.5-7.  Sp.  gr.,  3.3-3.5. 
dTa-Stal'tiC  (-stxi'tlk),  a.  [Gr.  SiaarahriKos  serving  to 
distinguish,  exalting  the  mind.]  Greek  Music,  a  Of  inter¬ 
vals,  extended,  to  Of  melodic  style,  expansive  ;  exalting, 
di'a  Stase  (di'a-stas),  n.  [Gr.  Sidaraois  separation,  fr. 
SiaaTrjvai,  Snardvai  to  stand  apart ;  Sid  through  -}-  cttv- 
vai,  iordvai,  to  stand,  set :  cf.  F.  diastase.  Cf.  diastasis.] 
Physiol.  Chem.  An  enzyme  of  great  physiological  impor¬ 
tance,  capable  of  converting  starch  and  glycogen  into  sugar 
(principally  maltose)  and  dextrins.  It  occurs  in  germinat¬ 
ing  seeds,  in  leaves,  and  in  other  parts  of  plants,  and  also 
in  various  animal  secretions,  as  saliva  and  the  pancreatic 
juice.  Diastase,  as  it  occurs  in  malt,  is  an  indispensable 
material  in  some  fermentation  industries.  In  plants  two 
varieties  have  been  recognized,  called  diastase  of  translo¬ 
cation  and  diastase  of  secretion,  of  which  the  former  is  the 
more  widely  distributed  and  more  active  at  low  tempera¬ 
tures.  The  diastase  of  saliva  is  commonly  called  ptyalin. 
Diastase  i9  held  by  some  to  be  a  mixture  of  two  enzymes, 
either  maltase  and  dextrinase,  or  amylase  (converting  starch 
into  dextrin)  and  dextrinase  (converting  dextrin  into  sugar), 
but  the  evidence  is  inconclusive, 
dl  a-sta  sim'e-try  (dl'd-sta-sTm'e-trT),  n.  [diastase  -f- 
-metry.]  Physiol,  ('hem.  Act  or  process  of  measuring  or 
determining  the  relative  diastatic  or  amylolytic  power  of 
starch-digesting  extracts. 

di-as'ta  sis  (dr-Xs'ta-sTs),  7i.  [NL.  See  diastase.]  Surg. 
A  forcible  separation  of  bones  without  fracture, 
dl  a-stat'ic  (di'd-stXt'Tk),  a.  [Gr.  SiaoraTiKos  separative. 
See  diastase.]  Physiol.  Chem.  Pert,  to,  or  having  the 
properties  of,  diastase  ;  converting  starch  into  sugar  ;  as,  a 
diastatic  ferment.  —  di  a  Stat'i-cal-ly  (-T-k&l-T),  adv. 
di'a  Stem  (di'd-stgm),  n.  [L.  diastema,  Gr.  Sidarnpa,  fr. 
fiiaoTTji'cu.]  a  Intervening  space  ;  interval,  to  Anc.  Mu¬ 
sic.  An  interval. 

dFa-ste'ma  (-ste'md),  n. ;  />.  pi.  -stemaca  (-ste'ma-td  ; 
-8t2m'd-td).  [L.  See  diastem.]  Zool.  A  vacant  space, 

or  gap,  between  teeth  in  a  jaw. 
di-as'ter  (di-Xa'ter),  7?.  [di-  -f-  1st  -aster.]  Biol.  A  stage 
in  mitotic  cell  division  when  the  chromosomes,  having 
split  and  separated,  group  themselves  near  the  poles  of 
the  sphidle  preparatory  to  forming  the  new  nuclei.  See 
mitosis.  —  di-as'tral  (-tral),  a. 
di  as'to  le  (di-5s'to-le),  n.  [L.,  fr.  Gr.  Sia<rro\y,  fr.  Sia- 
o-TcWtiv  to  put  asunder  ;  Sia  through  -f-  art AAciv  to  set,  to 
place.]  1.  a  Physiol.  The  rhythmical  expansion  or  dila¬ 
tation  of  the  heart  and  arteries; — correlative  to  systole. 
to  Biol.  The  rhythmical  expansion  of  a  pulsating  vacuole. 

2.  Gr.  Lai.  Pros.  A  figure  by  w’hicha  syllable  regularly 
short  is  made  long,  esp.  before  a  pause  or  at  the  ictus. 

3.  Gr.  Gram.  A  mark  like  a  comma,  placed,  to  indicate 
separation,  between  certain  words  which  when  undivided 
have  the  form  of  another  word. 

di  as-tol'lc  (dPds-tBl'Tk),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  diastole, 
dl  a-sto-mat'lc  (di'd-stft-mXt'Tk),  a.  [dia-  -f-  stomata.] 
Through  the  stomata  or  pores.  —  diastomatic  transpiration, 
Plant  Physiol.,  the  transmission  of  gases  or  vapor  from 
the  mesophyll  tissue  of  leaves  through  the  stomata,  as 
distinguished  from  cuticular  transpiration. 
di  as'tro-phism  (di-Xs'tro-fTz’m),  71.  [Gr.  SiaaTpo^rj  dis¬ 
tortion  ( Sia  through,  thoroughly  -j-  arpe^eiv  to  turn).] 
Geol.  The  process  or  processes  by  winch  the  earth’s  crust  is 
deformed,  producing  continents  and  ocean  basins,  plateaus 
and  mountains,  flexures  and  folds  of  strata,  and  faults  ;  also, 
the  results  of  these  processes.  See  epeirogeny  and  orog¬ 
eny.  —  di  as  troph'ic  (di'&s-trSf'Tk),  a. 
dl'  a-tes'sa  ron  (di'd-t6s'd-r5nj,  n.  [L.,  fr.  Gr.  Siareaadpuiv 
(sc.  <rvp.<fHov  1a)  ;  Sia  through  -j-  reatrapiov,  gen.  of  reoaapr  : 
four  (sc.  x°p5w»').]  1.  Anc.  Music.  The  interval  of  a  fourt 

2.  An  electuary  compounded  of  four  medicines.  Obs. 

3.  Bible  Hist.  A  combination  of  the  four  Gospels  into  u 
single  and  consecutive  narrative,  esp.  that  used  in  the  early 
Syriac  Church,  wdiich  was  probably  compiled  by  Tatian 
about  173,  and  survives  in  a  late  Arabic  recension.  See 

VERSION. 

The  great  question  is  now  whether  this  Diatrssarnn  of  Tatian 
was  the  first  form  in  which  the  Gospel  came  to  the  Syrians, 
or  whether  there  was  already,  before  Tatian,  a  Syriac  version 
of  the  Gospels,  which  he  may  have  used. 

Diet,  of  Bihle  (Hastings). 


dl'a-per-y,  n.  Diaper  (fabric)  ; 

also,  diapering.  Ohs.  [Obs.| 

dl-aph'a  nal,  a.  Diaphanous.  | 
dl'a-phaned,  <1.  [Cf.  OF.  dia- 
nharwr  to  make  transparent.] 
Diaphanous.  Ohs. 
dl  a-phan'ic  (dl'a-f&n'Yk),  a. 
Diaphanous.  Obs.  [Obs.  I 

di'a  phan'i-ty,  n.  Diaphaneity.] 
dl-aph'a  ny  (dl-hf'd-nY),  n.  A 
showing  through.  Rare. 
dl-aph'e-met'rlc  (-$-m5t'rYk),  a. 
[dia-  -f  Gr.  a  f>r\  touch  4-  pirpov 
measure.]  Physiol.  Pert,  to  meas¬ 
urement  of  tactile  sensibility, 
di  a-phon'ics  (dl'd-fbn'Tks),  n. 
Diacoustics.  Ohs.  or  R. 
di'a-phor'ic  (-fbr'Yk),  a.  [Gr. 
‘W'fjopov  different.]  Math.  Re¬ 
lating  to  difference;  as,  diaphor- 
*c  function,  a  function  of  the 
♦lifferences  of  variables. 


di-aph'o-rite  (dT-af'fl-rlt),  n. 
[Gr.  StaViopo?  different.]  A 
mineral  of  the  same  composition 
ns  freieslebenite,  but  ortho¬ 
rhombic.  Sp.gr.,  5.9. 
di'a  phote  (dl'd-fot),  n.  [ ilia - 
+  Gr.  </>t*>T05,  light.]  Elec. 
A  telenhote. 

di  a-phrag'mal  (-frfig'mtfl),  a. 
Diaphragmatic. 

di  a-phrag-mal'gl-a  (-frftg-mtlK- 
jY-d),  n.  [NL.  ;  diajthragm  -f 
-algia.]  Pain  in  the  diaphragm. 
II  dl  a-phrag'ma  sel'las  (-frftg'- 
ma  sere).  [NL.,  diaphragm  of 
the  sella.  1  Anat.  A  small  hori¬ 
zontal  fold  of  the  dura  mater, 
roofing  over  the  sella  turcica, 
and  pierced  by  a  small  opening 
for  the  infundibulum, 
di'a-phr&g'ma-ti'tis  (-tT'tYs), 
di'a-phrag  mi'tis(-frftg-ml 'tYs), 


n.  [NL.]  Med.  Inflammation  of 
the  diapnrngm. 

dla-phrag-mat'o-cele  (-mSt'fi- 
sel),  n.  [NL.  See  diaphragm; 
-oele.]  Diaphragmatic  hernia, 
diaphragm  current.  An  elec¬ 
tric  current  produced  by  forcing 
n  liquid  through  a  diaphragm, 
di'a-phragmo-dyn'i-a  (dT'd- 
frflg'mft-dYn'Y-a),  ti.  [NL.  ;  dia¬ 
phragm  -odynia.]  Med.  Dia- 
phrngmalgia. 

diaphragm  pump.  A  pump  in 
which  a  flexible  diaphragm 
takes  the  place  of  a  piston, 
di  ap-not'ic  (dl'&p-nBt'Yk),  a. 
Med.  =  diapnoic. 
di'a-po-re'ais  (dT'd-pfl-re'sYs), 
n.  fNL.,  Gr.  Sianopyois  a 
doubting.]  Rhet.  Aporia. 
di  a-py-e'sls  (-pT-e'sYs),  n. 
[NL.,  fr.  Gr.  SiaTrurjais  sup¬ 


puration.]  Med.  Suppuration, 
di  a-py-et'ic  (-ft'Yk),  a.  [Gr. 
6<a7rvT}TGcos.]  Med.  Producing 
suppuration  —  n.  A  diapyetic 
agent. 

di-a'ri-an,  n.  The  writer  of  a 
diary  ;  also,  formerly,  a  jour¬ 
nalist.  Rare. 

di-a'ri-an.  a.  Of  or  pert,  to  a 
diary  ;  also,  formerly,  journal¬ 
istic.  Rare. 

di'a  rist  (dl'd-rYst),  v.  One 
who  keeps  or  writes  a  diary, 
di'a  rize  (-rTz),  v.  t.  tf  i.  To  re¬ 
cord  in  a  diary  ;  to  keep  a  diary. 
Diar  malt  O’Duibh'ne  (dQr'mat 
A-dl'nP).  See  Fenian. 
di'ar-rhet'ic  (dT'd-ret'Yk),  di'- 
ar-rhoet'ic  (dT'd-r  5  t'Y  k),  a. 

Med.  =  PIARRHEIC. 

di-ar'se-nide  (dT-iir'sP-nTd  ; 
-nYd),  n.  [di-  4-  arsenide.] 


Chem.  An  arsenide  containing 
two  atoms  of  arsenic, 
di'a-ry,  a.  Lasting  for  one 
day  ;  as,  a  diary  fever  ;  also, 
formerly,  daily.  Now  Rare. 
di'a-scope,  n.  [dia-  -f  -scope.) 
Med.  A  plate  of  glass  pressed 
against  the  skin  so  as  to  expel 
the  blood  from  a  part  and  show 
anatomical  changes. 
di'a-8ene,  v.  [Gr.  Sia  through 
+  senna.]  A  kind  of  purgative 
containing  senna.  Obs. 
di-as'per,  n.  [LL.  diasprum  : 
cf.  It.  diaspro.  See  jasper.] 
Jasper.  Ohs.  (Diastatic.) 

di  a-sta'8lc  (dT'd-sta'sYk),  «.| 
di  a-ste  mat'ic  (-stP-mftt'Yk),  a. 
[L.  diastematims  having  inter¬ 
vals,  fr.  Gr.  SiacrTripariKOf;.] 
Characterized  by  diastems.  R. 
dl  a-Btem  a-to-my-e'li-a  (-stfm'- 


j  «-tA-mT-e'lY-d),  n.  [NL.  ;  Gr. 

1  Siaarrjpia,  Siaanj/xa-TO 9,  an  in- 
!  terval  4-  /uveAov  marrow.]  Med. 

I  Congenital  division  of  a  part  or 
I  all  of  the  spinal  cord, 
di  a-stim'e-ter  (-stYm'f-tPr),  r». 
[See  DIASTASE;  -meter.]  An 
instrument  for  measuring  dis¬ 
tances. 

di  as'tro-phe  (dT-fis'tro-ff),  «. 
A  deformation  of  earth’s  crust. 
di'a-8tyle,  n.  [L.  diastylus,  Gr. 
6cd<rruAo?  ;  S id  asunder  + 
cttOAos  column  ;  cf.  F.  dia- 
style.]  Arch.  See  intercolum- 

N IATION. 

di  a-Byn'the-sis,  n.  [dia-  -f- 
s  gnthesis.]  Syntax.  Rare. 
di'a-B5Tm(dI/-d-8Qrm;  -sYrm),n 
[Gr.  Siao-uppos.]  Rhet.  A  figure 
of  ridicule  or  disparagement. 


ale,  senate,  care,  am,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofa ;  eve,  event,  find,  recent,  maker;  ice,  Ill ;  old,  Obey,  orb,  Odd,  s8ft,  connect ;  use,  unite,  firn,  up,  circus,  menu ; 

(I  Foreign  Word.  Obsolete  Variant  of.  -f  combined  with.  =  equals. 
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dl'a-ther'ma-cy  (dl'a-thOr'md-sT),  n.  [Cf.  Gr.  8ia0epp.a<ria 
a  warming  through.]  Quality  of  being  diathermic, 
dl'a-tlier'mance  (-thQr'mans)  )  n.  [Gr.  UaBeppaivuv 
di'a-ther'man-cy  (-thGr'man-si)  J  to  warm  through  ; 
(U'a  ther  ma-ne'i  ty  (-ma-ne'i-tT) )  Sia  through  -f  0tp- 
paiveiv  to  warm,  fr.  0ep/x6?  warm.]  Physics.  The  prop¬ 
erty  of  transmitting  radiant  heat ;  the  quality  of  being 
diathermic ;  —  opposed  to  aihermancy.  Its  degree  is  de¬ 
pendent  on  the  nature  both  of  medium  and  of  source, 
di  a  ther'mic  (di'd-thtir'mTk),  a.  \_dia-  -f-  Gr.  Oepp-q  heat.] 
Physics.  Affording  a  free  passage  to  heat  rays, 
dr a-ther  mom'e  ter  (-ther-m5m'e-ter),  n.  [ dia -  -f  Gr. 
0€p,uT?  heat  -f-  -meter.']  Physics.  An  instrument  for  exam¬ 
ining  the  thermal  resistance  or  heat-conducting  power  of 
substances. 

di-ath'e-sis  (dI-5th'e-sTs),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  fimfleo-t?,  fr. 
SianOevai  to  place  separately,  arrange ;  fita  through, 
asunder  -f-  nOeiai  to  place,  put.]  1  Med.  Bodily  condi¬ 
tion  or  constitution,  either  congenital  or  acquired,  which 
predisposes  to  a  particular  disease,  or  class  of  diseases. 

2.  Any  predisposition  or  constitutional  aptitude  for  some 
particular  development. 

dl  a  thet'ic  (dl'a-tliSt'ik),  a.  Pert,  to,  or  dependent  on,  a 
diathesis,  or  special  constitution  ;  as,  diathetic  disease, 
di'a-tom  (di'd-tom),  n.  [Gr.  fiid-ro/uo?  cut  in  two.  See  di- 
atomous.]  Bot.  Any  microscopic  unicellular  marine  or 
fresh-water  alga  belonging  to  the  order  Bacillariales,  re¬ 
markable  for  the  silicifled  cell  wall,  which  persists  as  a  skel¬ 
eton  after  the  death  of  the  organism,  forming  kieselguhr 
(which  see).  Each  individual  cell  of  a  diatom,  termed  a 
frustule ,  is  composed  of  two  halves  (valves)  with  an  overlap¬ 
ping  edge  (girdle).  They  occur  either  free,  united  in  various 
wavs,  or  embedded  in  a  gelatinous  mass,  and  reproduce 
either  by  conjugation  or  by  auxospores  (see  auxospore). 
Diatoms  are  always  found  on  submerged  objects,  as  wood, 
stones,  etc.,  to  which  they  impart  a  slimy  feeling, 
dl'a-to  ma'ceous  (-to-ma'shws),  a.  1.  =  bacillariaceous. 
2.  Pertaining  to,  consisting  of,  or  abounding  in,  diatoms 
or  their  siliceous  remains, 
dlatomaceous  earth.  =  kieselguhr. 

dl  a  tom'ic  (-tCm'Tk),  a.  [di-  -f-  atomic.]  Chem.  a  Con¬ 
sisting  of  two  atoms  ;  having  two  atoms  in  the  molecule, 
b  Bivalent,  c  Having  two  replaceable  atoms  or  radicals, 
di-at'o  mous  (dl-St'o-m&s),  a.  [Gr.  Slolto/xo ?  cut  through, 
fr.  8iarepveiv  to  cut  through  ;  fiux  through  -f-  repve it- to  cut. 
Cf.  diatom.]  Min.  Having  a  single,  distinct,  diagonal 
cleavage  ;  —  said  of  crystals. 

di  a-ton'ic  (di'd-tBn'Tk),  a.  [L.  diatonicus ,  diatonus ,  Gr. 
fitaroi/tKo?,  fi taToi'ov,  fr.  Siaretveiu  to  stretch  out ;  fita 
through  -f-  TeiVeiv  to  stretch  :  cf.  F.  diatonique .  See  tone.] 

1.  Gr.  Music.  Using  chiefly  the  “  tone  ”  or  whole  step  ;  — 
applied  to  the  genus  of  tetrachord  divided  by  two  steps 
and  a  half  step,  as  disting,  from  chromatic  and  enharmonic- 

2.  Modern  Music.  Pertaining  to  a  standard  major  or  minor 
scale  of  eight  tones  to  the  octave  ;  composed  of  the  tones, 
intervals,  or  harmonies  of  these  scales,  without  chromatic 
modification  ;  as,  the  white  keys  of  a  piano  or  organ  give 
the  diatonic  series  of  tones  for  C  major. 

diatonic  interval,  an  interval  between  two  tones  of  a  stand¬ 
ard  major  or  minor  scale.  See  scale.  —  d.  scale.  See  scale. 
di-at'O  nous  (di-5t'o-nws),  n.  [See  diatonic.]  Arch.  Ex¬ 
tending  through  a  wall  from  front  to  back  ;  —  said  of  a 
stone  or  brick. 

di'a-tribe  (di'd-trib),  n.  [L.  diatriba  a  learned  discussion, 
Gr.  biarptfiy,  prop.,  a  wearing  away  of  time,  fr.  8iaTptf}<nii 
to  rub  away,  spend  time  ;  8 id  through  -}-  rpt/ Sew  to  rub  : 
cf.  F.  diatribe.]  A  prolonged  or  exhaustive  discussion  ; 
esp.,  an  acrimonious  or  invective  harangue;  a  strain  of 
abusive  or  railing  language  ;  a  philippic. 

The  ephemeral  diatribe  of  a  faction.  John  Morley. 
dl-at'ro-plsm  (di-5t'ro-pTz’m),  n.  [dia-  -f-  -tropism.] 
Plant  Physiol.  The  tendency  of  certain  plant  organs  to 
place  themselves  transversely  to  the  line  of  action  of  a 
stimulus.  It  thus  includes  diaphotolropism ,  diageotropism , 
etc.  (see  these  words).  —  di  a  trop'ic  (dPd-trSp'Tk),  a. 
dl-au'los  (dl-6'15s),  n.  ; pi.  -auli  (-11).  [L.,  fr.  Gr.  fitavAo?;  5i- 
=  fit's  twice  -f-  avAo?  pipe,  racecourse.]  1.  Gr.  Antiq.  The 
double  course  for  foot  races,  extending  down  one  side  of 
the  stadium,  around  the  goal,  and  back  on  the  other  side 
to  the  starting  point.  — di-au'llc  (-lTk),  a. 

2.  Gr.  Music.  An  ancient  double  flute,  formed  of  two  sin¬ 
gle  flutes  joined  at  the  mouthpiece. 

3.  See  measure. 

di  a-ze'nith-al  (dPd-ze'inth-al),  n.  [dig-  -}-  zenithal.] 
A  sir  on.  A  German  type  of  zenith  telescope,  for  observing 
6tars  to  ascertain  the  latitude  by  photography, 
dia-zeuc'tic  (-zuk'tTk)  )  a.  [Gr.  Sia^ciTCTixo?  disjunctive, 
dla  zeu'tic  (-zu'tTk)  )  fr.  8ia£evyvvvai  to  disjoin  ;  fit a 
through,  asunder  -f-  £evyi/vvai  to  join,  yoke.]  Anc.  Music. 
Disjoiningtwo  tetrachords,  or  a  tetrachord  and  a  fifth  tone  ; 
as,  the  diazeuctic  “  tone,”  the  step  which,  like  that  from  F 
to  G  in  modern  music,  laj'  between  two  fourths,  or,  being 
joined  to  either,  made  a  fifth.  Obs.  or  Hist. 


di  az'ine  (di-5z'Tn;  -eu;  184),  n.  Also  -in.  [di-  -f-  azo-  -f-  -ine.] 


Org.  C  h  e  m 
Any  of  a  large 
class  of  com¬ 
pounds  con¬ 
taining  a  ring 
of  four  carbon 
and  two  nitro¬ 
gen  atom  s. 
The  diazines 
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are  subdivided  into  orthodiazines  or  pyridazines ,  metadia- 
zines  or  pyrimidines ,  and  paradia zincs,  according  as  the 
two  nitrogen  atoms  are  adjacent,  separated  by  one  carbon 
atom,  or  opposite,  in  the  ring. 
di-az'O-  (di-5z'o-).  [di-  -f-  azo-.]  Chem.  A  combining 
form  (also  used  adjectively)  denoting  the  presence  in  a 
compound  of  a  group  of  two  nitrogen  atoms ,  N2,  which  is 
in  direct  union  with  one  hydrocarbon  radical  and  also 
(usually)  with  some  other  group  or  an  atom  ;  as,  diazoben¬ 
zene.  Cr.Hs’NVOH.  The  group,  N2,  in  direct  union  with 
two  hydrocarbon  radicals  is  called  the  azo  group,  and  the 
compounds  in  which  such  union  exists  are  called  azo  com¬ 
pounds.  Diazo  compounds  are  obtained  by  the  action  of 
nitrous  acid  on  salts  of  certain  amino  compounds.  They 
are  in  general  unstable,  but  are  of  considerable  importance 
on  account  of  the  great  variety  of  reactions  into  which 
they  enter.  They  are  therefore  often  formed  as  intermedi¬ 
ate  products  in  the  manufacture  of  dyes,  etc., and  usually 
are  not  removed  from  the  solution.  Diazo  compounds  in 
which  the  group  or  atom  (referred  to  above)  is  of  an  acid 
character  are  called  dFa-zo'ni-um  (di/a-zo'm-5m)  salts, 
from  their  analogy  to  the  quaternary  ammonium  salts. 
See  diazobenzene. 

diazo  reaction,  Chem.,  any  reaction  in  which  a  diazo  com¬ 
pound  is  employed;  specif.,  Med.,  a  reaction  observed  in 
various  diseases,  esp.  typhoid  fever,  consisting  in  a  red  dis¬ 
coloration  of  the  urine  on  addition  of  diazobenzene  sul- 
plionic  acid. 

di  az  O  ben'zene  (-bSn'zen  ;  -b6n-zen'),  n.  [diazo-- f-  ben¬ 
zene.]  Chem.  An  unstable  base,  C^H^N./OH,  not  itself 
isolated,  but  known  in  the  form  of  its  salts,  as  the  nitrate 
and  sulphate.  These  salts,  which  when  isolated  are  crys¬ 
talline  and  dangerously  explosive,  are  formed  in  solution 
by  treating  the  corresponding  salt  of  aniline  in  the  cold 
with  nitrous  acid.  By  heating  with  water,  they  yield 
phenol ;  by  heating  with  alcohol,  benzene ;  by  warming 
with  cuprous  chloride,  chlorobenzene,  etc.  See  diazo-. 
di  az'ole  (di-5z'ol),  n.  [di-  -f-  azo-  -}-  -ole.]  Org.  Chem. 
Any  of  a  class  of  compounds  containing  a  five-membered 
ring  composed  of  three  carbon  and  two  nitrogen  atoms. 
Pyrazole  (o-diazole)  and  glyoxaline  (wi-diazole)  are  the  sim¬ 
plest  representatives. 

di  az'o-tize  (-o-tiz),  v.  t. ;  -tized  (-tizd);  -tiz'ing  (-tiz'Tng). 
Chem.  To  subject  to  such  reactions  or  processes  that  diazo 
compounds,  or  their  derivatives,  shall  be  produced  by  chem¬ 
ical  exchange  or  substitution.  —  di-az'O-tiz  a  ble  (  tlz/a- 
b’l),  a.  —  di  az  o-ti  za'tion  (-tl-za'shwn  ;  -ti-za'shwn),  n. 
di-az'o  type  (-tip),  n.  [diazo-  -j-  -type.]  Pholog.  A  pic¬ 
ture  produced  in  one  or  more  colors  by  the  use  of  certain 
diazo  reactions. 

dib  (dTb),  n.  [Cf.  dip.]  A  dip  ;  a  slight  depression  in  the 
ground.  Dial.  Eng. 

dib,  v.  i.  ;  dibbed  (dTbd) ;  dib'bing.  1.  To  dip. 

2.  Angling.  To  let  the  bait  bob  and  dip  lightly, 
dib,  n.  1.  a  pi.  A  rural  game,  chiefly  of  children,  played 
with  small  bones,  as  the  patella  or  the  tarsal  or  carpal 
bones  of  a  sheep's  leg,  or  with  pebbles,  b  One  of  the 
bones  or  pebbles  so  used.  Cf.  jackstone.  Eng. 

2.  a  Card  Playing.  A  counter  serving  for  money,  b  pi. 
Money.  Slang. 

di  bas'ic  (di-bas'tk),  a.  [di-  -j-  basic.]  Chem.  a  Having 
two  hydrogen  atoms  capable  of  replacement  by  basic  atoms 
or  radicals,  in  forming  salts  ;  —  said  of  acids,  as  oxalic  or 
sulphuric  acid.  Cf.  diacid,  b  Containing  two  equivalents 
of  a  base;  as,  a  dibasic  phosphate  (as  HNa2P04). 
ba  sic'i-ty  (dPba-sts'T-tT),  n. 
dib'ber  (dlb'er),  n.  A  dibble, 
dib'ble  (dTb'’l),  n.  [See  dibble,  v.  i.]  A  pointed 
implement  used  to  make  holes  in  the  ground,  esp. 
for  plants  or  seeds. 

dib'ble,  v.  t. ;  dib'bled  (-’Id)  ;  dib'bling  (-ling). 

To  plant  with  a  dibble  ;  to  make  holes  in  (soil) 
with  or  as  with  a  dibble,  as  for  planting. 

The  clayey  soil  around  it  was  dibbled  thick  at  the  time  by  the 
tiny  hoofs  of  sheep.  H.  Milter. 

dib'ble,  v.  i.  [Cf.  dab.]  Angling.  To  dib. 
di-ben'zyl  (dl-bgn'zTl),  n.  [di — f-  benzyl.]  Org.  Chem. 
A  white  crystalline  hydrocarbon,  C14Hu,  obtained  va¬ 
riously,  as  by  the  action  of  sodium  on  benzyl  chloride  ;  — 
so  called  because  its  molecule  is  a  doubled  benzyl  radical. 
—  a.  Containing  two  benzyl  groups. 

Di-bran' chi-a'ta  (di-brXiyki-a'ta),  n.pl.  [NL.  See  di-;  Bran- 
chiata.]  Zool.  A  subclass  or  order  of  cephalopods  which 
includes  those  with  two  gills,  two  auricles,  two  nephridia, 
an  apparatus  for  emitting  an  inky  fluid,  and  either  eight  or 
ten  cephalic  arms  bearing  suckers  or  hooks.  It  comprises 


Dibble. 


all  living  cephalopods  except  the  genus  Nautilus,  and  is 
divided  into  the  groups  Octopoda  and  Decacera,  syn. 
Decapoda.  —  di  bran'chi-at©  (dl-brSii'kl-at),  a.  &  n. 


One  of  the  Dibranchiata  (Loligo pealei)  with  the  mantle  cut  open 
on  the  ventral  side.  1  2  3  4  First  to  fourth  pairs  of  Sessile  Arms  ; 
/  i  entacular  Arm  ;  cEye  ;  e  Ear  ;  d  Siphon  ;  h  Anus  ;  i  Ink  Bag  ; 
/.'  One  of  the  Gills  ;  l  Liver  ;  m  Mantle  ;  n  id  Connective  Carti¬ 
lages  ;  o  Oviduct ;  o'  o "  Ovury  ;  s  Branchial  Heart  ;  v  Renal 
Organ  ;  x  xx  Nidamental  Glands. 

dibrom-,  di-bro'mo-  (dl-bro'mo-).  [di-  -f  bromo-.]  Chem. 
A  combining  form  denoting  the  presence  of  two  bromine 
atoms  in  the  molecule  of  a  compound,  esp.  as  replacing 
hydrogen  ;  as,  di  bro  mo-ben'zene,  CflH^r,  ;  di  brom-ae'et^ 
al'de-hyde  (dl'broin-Ss^t-Sl'de-liId),  CHBivCHO. 
di-bro'mide  (di-bro'mid ;  -mid),  n.  Also  -mid.  [tf«-  -j 
bromide.]  Chem.  A  compound  containing  two  atoms  of 
bromine  in  combination  with  an  element  or  radical, 
di'east  (dl'kSst),  n.  [Gr.  SucaoTijs,  fr.  8u<d£*:iv  to  judge, 
fit*7j  right,  judgment,  justice.]  Gr.  Antiq.  In  the  widest 
sense,  a  judge;  usually,  a  member  of  the  body  that  com¬ 
posed  the  highest  court  of  the  Athenian  democracy,  per¬ 
forming  the  functions  of  both  modern  judge  and  jury  ;  — 
usually  inaccurately  called  juryman  in  translations.  —  di- 
cas'tic  (dl-kSs'tTk),^/. 

di-cas'ter-y  (dI-k£s'ter-T ),n.; pi.  -teries(-Tz).  [Gr.  fiiKao-rij- 
piov.  See  dicast.]  Gr.  Antiq.  The  court  composed  of 
the  dicasts  ;  also,  the  place  where  the  court  sat. 
die©  (dis),  n. ;  pi.  of  die.  Small  cubes  marked  on  their  faces, 
usually,  with  spots  from  one  to  six,  used  in 
gaming  or  in  determining  by  chance,  usu¬ 
ally  by  being  shaken  in  a  box  and  cast  at 
random  ;  also,  the  casting  of  dice  or  gam¬ 
ing  with  dice.  The  die  is  so  made  that 
the  sum  of  the  spots  on  opposite  sides  equals  seven,  and 
if  held  with  the  one  facing  youtand  the  two  on  top,  the 
three  is  on  the  left.  The  count  is  reckoned  by  the  spots 
shown  on  the  uppermost  surfaces.  See  die,  n. 
dice,  v.  t.;  diced  (diet);  dic'ing  (dls'Tng).  1.  To  lose  or  bring 
into  some  condition  by  playing  at  dice  (usually  with  away). 
2.  To  cut  into  dice,  or  small  cubes  ;  as,  to  dice  bread. 

3  To  ornament  or  make  with  markings  or  a  pattern  re¬ 
sembling  dice  or  small  squares  ;  to  checker, 
dice,  v.  i.  To  play  games  with  dice. 

dice'bOX'  (-bbks'),  n.  The  box  from  which  dice  are  thrown, 
dice  coal-  A  coal  easily  cleaving  into  cubical  fragments. 
Di  cen'tra  (dl-sSn'trri),  n.  [NL. ;  di-  -f-  Gr.  Kcurpov  spur.] 
a  Bot.  Syn.  of  Bikukulla.  The  name  Diclytra ,  applied 
by  Borkhausen  to  this  genus,  was  corrupted  to  Dielytra , 
and  this  name  is  still  sometimes  used  by  florists  in  place 
of  Dicentra,  b  [l.  c.]  Hurt.  Any  species  of  Bikukulla , 
esp.  B.  spectabUis,  the  bleeding  heart  of  gardens.  See 
Bikukulla^  bleeding  heart,  and  Dutchman’s-breeches. 
die'er  (dis'er),  n.  1.  A  player  at  dice;  a  dice  player ;  a 
gamester.  “  As  false  as  dicers'1  oaths.”  Shak. 

2.  A  hat;  esp.,  in  U.  S.,  a  stiff  hat  or  derby;  in  Eng.,  a 
straw  hat.  Slang. 

Dic'er-as  (dis'er-Ss),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  fit/cepa?  a  double 
horn  ;  fit-  =  fit?  twice  -f-  icepas  horn.]  Paleon .  A  genus 
of  remarkable  extinct  Jurassic  lamellibranchs  generally 
included  in  the  family  Chamidae.  The  umbones  of  both 
valves  are  greatlv  produced  and  spirally  curved,  and  the 
hinges  are  very  thick,  with  prominent  teeth. 
di-cer'1-on  (dI-s6r'T-tfu),n.;p/.  -iA(-a).  Also  dicerium.  [NL., 
fr.  LGr.  Sucr/pior  ;  fit-  =  fits  twice  -J-  K-qpiov  wax  candle, 
fr.  Gr.  K77pos  wax,  wax  taper.  Cf.  dyker.]  East.  Ch.  A 
two-branched  candlestick  symbolizing  the  two  natures  in 
Christ,  used  in  benedictions  and  other  solemn  ceremonies, 
dl-cha'sl-um  (dl-ka'zhT-wm ;  -zT-wm),  n pi.  -sia  (-a).  [NL. , 
fr.  Gr.  fit'xatrts  division;  8i\a.$eiv  to  divide  in  two,  fr.  fit*a 
in  two,  fr.  fits  twice.]  Bot.  A  form  of  cymose  inflores¬ 
cence  in  which  each  axis  produces  two  branches ;  a  bipa- 
rous  or  two-rayed  cyme,  as  in  species  of  Sabbatia,  Arenaria, 
etc.  Cf.  MONOCHASIUM,  POLYCHASIUM  ;  See  CYME.  —  dl- 

cha'sl-al  (-51),  a. 

di-chas'tic  (dl-k56'tlk),  a.  [See  dichasium.]  Biol.  Capa¬ 
ble  of  subdividing  spontaneously. 

dichlor-,  di-chlo'ro-  (di-klo'ro-).  [di-  -\-  chloro-.]  Chem.  A 
combining  form  denoting  the  presence  of  two  chlorine  atoms, 
esp.  as  replacing  hydrogen  ;  as,  dichloromethane,  CH0C12. 
di'chlor-a-ce'tic  (dl'klor-a-se'tik  ;  -set'Tk),  a.  [ di--\- chlo¬ 
ro-  -f-  acetic.]  Chem.  Pertaining  to  or  designating  a  corro¬ 
sive  liquid  acid,  CHC12C02H,  obtained  by  chlorination  of 
acetic  acid  and  in  other  ways. 


Dice. 


dFa-ther'mal  (dPd-thflr'nuJl), 
a.  =  DIATHERMIC. 

dl'a-ther'rca-nism  (-md-nlz’m), 
n.  Diathermancy.  Obs. 
di  a-ther'ma-nou8  (-ntZs),  a. 
[See  diathermance.]  Diather¬ 
mic  ;  —  opposed  to  at  hernia¬ 
tions.  [Diathermic.) 

di  a-ther'mous  (-tnQr'mtZs),  a.| 
di  a-the'sic,  a.  =  diathetic. 
Di  a-to-ma'ce-ae  (-tO-ma'sfc-e), 
n.  pi.  [NL.  See  diatom.]  Bot. 
Svn.  of  Bacillariace^e. 
dFa-to-ma'cean  <-shdn;,  n.  Bot. 
A  diatom.  Rare. 
di  a-to-ma'ce-oid  (-s5-oid),  a. 
[Diatomacese  +  -oid.]  Bot.  Re¬ 
sembling  a  diatom, 
di  a-to'me-an  (-to'mC-dn),  n. 
Rot.  A  diatom.  Rare. 
dFa-tom-if'er-ous  (-t<Jm-Tf'Sr- 
ws),  a.  See -eerous. 
dl-at'o-min  (dl-Rt'A-mYn),  n. 
[ diatom  +  -ine.]  A  yellow  or 
yellowish  brown  pigment  found 
in  certain  algae  and  diatoms, 
di-at'o-mist.  n.  See  -ist. 
di-at'o-mite,  n.  [diatom  -f 
-ite.]  3/in.  Tripoli, 
di  a-ton'i-cal,  a.  Diatonic.  R. 
dPa-ton'i-cal-ly,  adv.  of  dia¬ 
tonic,  diatonical. 
dl'a-tribdst  (dl'd-trlb^st ;  dl- 
ttt'rY-bYBt),  n.  See  -ist. 


Di  a-try'ma  (dPd-trl'md),  n. 
[NL.  ;  dia-  4-  Gr.  rpv/u. a  hole.] 
Button.  A  genus  consisting  of 
an  extinct  Eocene  bird  from 
New  Mexico,  larger  than,  and 
perhaps  related  to,  the  ostrich. 
i|  dia'vo-lo  (dyii'vO-ld),  n.  [It.] 
Devil. 

Diavolo,  Fra.  See  Fra  Diavolo. 
di-ax'i-al  (dT-ftk'sT-dl),  a.  Phys- 
ics  S-  Min.  Biaxial, 
di-ax'on  (-s<5n),di-ax'one  (-sfin), 
n.  Anat.  A  nerve  cell  with  two 
axis-cylinder  processes, 
di-ax'on.  di  ax-on 'ic  (dPttk- 
sSn'Ik),  a.  till-  +  Or.  aftoy 
axis.]  Zool.  Ilnving  two  axes, 
as  certain  sponge  spicules,  or 
two  axis-cylindt  r  processes,  as 
certain  nerve  cells, 
di  a-zeux'is  (dPd-zfik'sYs),  n. 
[Gr.  fiia£ev£i9,  a  disjoining.  See 
diazeuctic.]  Gr.  Music.  Sepa¬ 
ration  by  a  diazeuctic  **  tone  ” 
(step)  ;  also,  the  diazeuctic  in¬ 
terval  itself.  See  under  mode. 
dFa-zo'ma  ( -zo'md),  n.;  pi.  L. 
-zomata  (-ma-td),  E.  DIAZOMAS 
(-mdz).  [L.,  fr.  Gr.  Sidgotjia, 
lit.,  girdle  ;  8ia  through  4- 
girdle.  Cf.  zone.]  Gr.  Antiq. 
In  theaters,  a  horizontal  pas¬ 
sageway.  See  THEATER ,  Illust. 


di  a-zo'ni-um,  n.  Chem.  See  di¬ 
azo-. 

di-az'o-xy'lene  (di-&z/o-zT'len), 
n.  Chem.  A  diazo  compound, 
CjJIflNoOH,  derived  from  xy¬ 
lene.  Cf.  diazobenzene. 
dib.  Scot.  var.  of  dub,  a  puddle, 
dib,  n.  !f  v.  =  dibble.  Dial.  Eng. 
dib.  r.  t.  [Cf.  dab.]  To  dab 
lightlv-  Obs.  or  R. 

Di-ba'tis  (dl-ba'tYs),  n.  Logic. 
See  mode.  [dibbles.  I 

dib'bler  (dYb'lPr),  ii.  One  that  | 
di-ben'zo-yl  (dT-b?n'z(5-Yl),  n. 
[di-  4-  benzoyl.')  Chem.  Benzil. 
dib/’hole/,  n.  TE.  dial,  dib  a  pool 
of  water  +  hole.')  In  a  mine,  a 
drainage  hole  at  the  bottom  of 
the  shaft.  Eng.  [Ym).  /;//». | 

Dib-la'im  (dYb-la'Ym  ;  dYb'llt-| 
di-blas'tic  (dl-hllls'tYk),  a.  [di- 
4-  -blast ic.)  Med.  Having,  or  re¬ 
lating  to,  a  twofold  origin. 
Dib'lath  (dYb'lftth).  Bib. 

Dib  la-tha'im  (-ld-tna'Ym).  Bib. 
Di'bon  (dl'bOn).  Bib. 
Di'bon-gad'.  Bib. 
di'brach  (dl'brak),  n.  [L.  di- 
brachys ,  fr.  Gr.  fit/3pa\U5  ;  fit- 
=  fit?  twice  -|-  /Spa^v?  short.] 
Class.  Pros.  A  foot  composed  of 
two  short  syllables  ;  a  pyrrhic. 
di'branch  (di'br&ijk),  n.  Zool. 
One  of  the  Dibranchiata. 


di-bran  rchi-ous  ( di-brtti)  'k  1-r s), 
a.  Zool.  Dibranchiate. 

Dib'ri  (dYh'rl ).  Bib. 

di-bro  ma-ce'tic  ( dl-b^md-se'- 

tlk  ;  -66t'Ik),  a.  See  bkoma- 

CETIC. 

dibs  (dYbz),  n.  A  sweet  prepa¬ 
ration  or  treacle  of  grape  juice, 
much  used  in  the  East  ;  also, 
such  a  preparation  from  dates. 
dlb'stone7,  n.  A  pebble  used  in 
playing  dibs;  also,  pi.,  the  game, 
di-bu'tyl  (dT-bu'tll),  n.  [di-  4- 
butyl.)  Chem.  The  hydrocarbon 
CrHis,  one  of  the  octanes, 
di-bu'ty-rate  (dl-bn'tY-rSt),  n. 
Chem.  See  di-.  [butyrin. I 
di-bu'ty-r in  (-rYn),  n.  See| 
die.  -f*  DIKE,  DITCH, 
di-ca'cious  (dY-ka'shtZs),  a.  [L. 
dicax,  dicacis,  fr.  dice  re  to  say.] 
Talkative  ;  pert  ;  saucy.  Obs.  — 
di-ca'cious-ness.  n.  Obs. 
di-cac'i-ty  (dY-k&s'Y-tl),  n.  [L. 
dicacitas.)  Pertness  ;  sauciness. 
Obs.  or  R. 

di-c&c'o-dyl  (d  Y-k  a  k'fi-d  Y 1),  n. 
Chem.  =  cacodyl  b. 
di'cae-ol'o-gy  (dl'sS-Bl'C-jY),  n. 
[L.  dicaeologia,  fr.  Gr.  fiocat- 
oAoyta.]  Rhet.  Defense  by  jus¬ 
tification  or  excuse  of  that  with 
which  one  is  charged.  [Seei»i-.| 
di-c al ' cic .(di -kttr  elk), a .  CTiem.l 


di-cariba-mid'ic  (dT-karibd- 
mYd'Yk),  a.  [di-  4-  carbo-  + 
amide.)  Chem.  Designating  the 
hypothetical  acid  NlKCOijHjo. 
di-car'bon-ate,  n.  [di-  +  carbon¬ 
ate.)  Chem.  A  bicarbonate. 
di/car-bon'ic,  a.  r di -  -f  carbon- 
l  *>•.]  Chem.  Di  car  boxy  lie. 
d  i-c  ar'b  o  x-y  l'i  c  (dT-karibOk- 
s  l'Yk),  a.  [di-  4-  carboxyl.)  Con¬ 
taining  two  carboxyl  groups, 
di-car'pel-la-ry,  a.  [di-  -f  car- 
/u/lary.)  =  bicarrellary. 
di  cat-a-lex'is,  w.  [NL.  ;  di- (Gr. 
8i-  =  fit?)  4-  cat  a  lexis.)  Pros. 
Catalexis  occurring  twice  with¬ 
in  a  line.  —  di  cat-a-lec'tic,  a. 
dice,  adv.  Naut.  =  dyce. 
Di'ce.  A’ar.  of  Dike. 
dl-cef'a-lous.  Dicephalous.  R.S. 
di-cel 'late  (dl-s51'at),  a.  [Gr. 
fitxeAAa  a  two-pronged  hoe.] 
Zool.  Two-pronged,  as  certain 
sponge  spicules, 
di-ceph'a-lous  (dT-s''f'd-lw6),  a. 
[Gr.  fiixec/iaAo?  ;  fit-  =  fit?  twice 
4-  tceifiaXri  bead.]  Two-headed. 
—  di-ceph'a-Iism  (-lYz’m),  n. 
di-ceph'a-lus  (-lus),  n.  [NL.] 
Ter  at.  A  monstrosity  having 
two  distinct  heads. 
dice'play7,  n.  Playing  at  dice, 
die'er-ous  (dYs'Sr-its),  a.  [Gr. 


fitxeptu?  two-horned.]  Having 
two  tentacles  or  antennas, 
dicese.  +  decease. 
di-ce'tyl  (dl-se'tYD,  n.  [di-  4- 
cetyl.)  Chem.  A  solid  hydrocar¬ 
bon,  C32HQO'  the  molecule  of 
which  is  a  double  cetyl  radical, 
dich.  +  DITCH, 
dich.  Do  it  you  {  —  apparently, 
a  corruption  of  dit  ye  for  do  it 
ye.  Obs.  “  Much  good  dich  thy 
good  heart,”  Shak . 

D  Pc  h  a-p  e  t  a-1  a'c  e-ae  (dl'ka- 
pSPA-la'sC-e),  n.  pi.  [NL.  See 
Dichapetalum.]  Bot.  A  family 
of  tropical  shrubs  or  6mall  trees 
(order  Geraniales),  consisting  of 
3  genera,  closely  related  to  the 
Euphorbiacea?.  —  di  cha-pet  a- 
la'ceous  (-shRs).  a. 

Di  cha-pct'a-lum  (-pPt'a-lfim), 
n.  [NL.  ;  Gr.  fii,\a  in  two  4- 
neraXov  leaf:  — in  ref.  to  the 
divided  petals  of  some  specieB.] 
Bot.  A  large  genus  of  shrubs, 
sometimes  climbing,  natives  of 
tropical  Africa  and' Madagascar, 
type  of  the  Dichapetalacese. 
di'chas  (dl'ktts),  n.  [Gr. 
the  half,  fr.  8i\a  in  two,  fr.  fit? 
twice.]  See  measure,  [ditch.) 
diche.  Obs.  or  dial.  Eng.  var.  of  | 
dfcbla-myd'e-ous  (dl'kla-mYd'- 


lood,  foot ;  out,  oil ;  chair  ;  go  ;  sing,  iqk  ;  then,  thin ;  nature,  verdure  (250) ;  K  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144) ;  boN  ;  yet ;  zh  =  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Guide. 
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dl-clilo'rido  (dl-klS'rid ;  -rTd  ;  184),  n.  Also  -rid.  \_di- 
-f-  chloride.']  Chem.  A  compound  containing  two  atoms  of 
chlorine  in  combination  with  an  element  or  radical, 
dlcho-.  A  combining  form  from  Gr.  St\a,  in  two ,  asunder. 
di  Chog'a  mous  (dl-kBg'd-mus),  a.  Characterized  by,  or 
relating  to,  dichogamy. 

di- chog'a  my  (-ml),  n.  [dicho-  -f-  -gamy.]  1.  Bot.  Mat¬ 
uration  of  stamens  and  pistils  at  different  periods,  thus 
insuring  cross-pollination,  as  in  certain  perfect  or  mono- 
clinous  flowers.  Cf.  homogamy. 

2.  Zool.  The  production  of  male  and  female  gonads  at 
different  times  by  the  same  individual. 
di-chOt'O-mal  (dl-k5t'6-mal)  la.  1.  Of,  pertaining  to,  or 
dl  cho-tom'ic  (dl'ko-tbm'Tk)  j  involving,  dichotomy. 

2-  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  situated  in,  a  dichotomy,  or  fork, 
as  the  central  flower  in  a  dichasium. 

dl  chot'o  mize  (di-kbt/6-miz),  v.  t.  &•  i. ;  di-chot'o-mized 
(-mizd) ;  di-chot'o-miz'ing  (-miz'Tng).  [See  dichotomous.] 

1.  To  cut  or  divide  into  two  parts,  or,  loosely,  into  several 
parts  ;  to  part  into  two  divisions ;  to  divide  into  pairs. 

2.  Astron.  To  exhibit  as  an  apparent  half  disk.  See  di¬ 
chotomy,  3.  “  [The  moon]  was  dichotomized.’1'  Whew  ell. 

—  dl  chot'o- ml  za'tlon  (-mT-za'slmn ;  -mi-za'slmn),  n. 

di-chot'o-mous  (dl-kbt'd-miis),  a.  [L.  dichotomos ,  Gr. 
fit^oTo/ao?  ;  SC\a  in  two,  asunder  -f-  reyveiv  to  cut.]  Per¬ 
taining  to,  or  characterized  by,  dichotomy  ;  proceeding  or 
derived  by  dichotomy ;  regularly  dividing  by  pairs  from 
bottom  to  top  ;  having  a  dual  arrangement ;  as,  a  dichot¬ 
omous  key  or  synopsis  ;  dichotomous  branching, 
dichotomous  key.  See  key,  Biol. 

di-chot'o-my  (-ml),  n.  ;  pi.  -mies  (-mTz).  [Gr.  Si.xoTop.la. 
See  dichotomous.]  1.  Division  or  distribution  into  two 
subordinate  parts ;  hence,  a  cutting  in  two ;  a  division. 

A  general  breach  or  dichotomy  with  their  church. 

Sir  T.  Browne. 

2.  Logic.  Division  of  a  class  into  two  subclasses  opposed 
to  each  other  by  contradiction,  as  the  division  of  the  class 
man  into  white  and  not  white. 

3.  Astron.  That  phase  of  the  moon  or  an  interior  planet 
in  which  just  half  its  disk  appears  illuminated. 

4  Biol.  A  forking  or  bifurcation,  esp.  repeated  bifurca¬ 
tion,  as  of  the  stem  of  a  plant  or  a  vein  of  the  body. 

6.  Bot.  A  system  of  branching  in  which  the  main  axis 
forks  repeatedly  into  two  uniformly  developed  branches, 
as  in  the  thallus  of  the  seaweed  Dictyota  dichotoma.  True 
dichotomy  is  often  confused  with  false  dichotomy,  in 
which  the  main  stem  does  not  fork,  but  produces  two  lat¬ 
eral  branches  which  outgrow  the  original  axis  and  repeat 
the  process.  The  mistletoe  and  many  forms  of  cymose 
inflorescence  illustrate  false  dichotomy.  True  dichotomy 
may  also  occur  with  one  fork  regularly  suppressed,  or 
with  each  alternate  one  suppressed,  tne  former  being 
acorpioid,  the  latter  helicoid,  dichotomy.  See  sympodium. 
dl-ciiro'lc  (dl-kro'Ik),  a.  [See  dichroism.]  1.  Having  the 
property  of  dichroism  ;  as,  a  dichroic  crystal. 

2.  =  dichromatic. 

dl'chro  lsrn  (di'kro-Tz’m),  n.  [Gr.  Si'xpoo?  two-colored  ; 
fit-  =  619  twice  -f-  \poa  color.]  1.  Cryst.  The  property 
of  presenting  different  colors  by  transmitted  light,  when 
viewed  in  two  different  directions,  the  colors  being  unlike 
in  the  direction  of  unlike  or  unequal  axes. 

2.  Physics.  The  property  possessed  by  some  bodies  of  dif¬ 
fering  in  color  with  the  thickness  of  the  transmitting  layer, 
or,  in  the  case  of  liquids,  with  the  degree  of  concentration 
of  the  solution. 

3.  =  dichromatism. 

dl-chro'mate  (di-kro'mat),  n.  1.  See  dichromic  acid. 

2.  Psychol.  One  affected  with  dichromatism, 
dl'chro-mat'ic  (di'kro-mSt/Tk),  a.  [di-  -j-  chromatic.] 

1.  Having  or  exhibiting  two  colors. 

2.  Zool.  Having  two  color  varieties,  or  two  phases  differ¬ 
ing  in  color,  independently  of  age  or  sex,  as  certain  birds 
and  insects. 

3.  Psychol.  Pertaining  to,  or  affected  with,  dichromatism, 
dl-chro'ma-tlsm  (di-kro'md-tTz’m),  n.  Dichromatic  state  ; 

specif.,  Psychol .,  the  condition  of  seeing,  or  being  able  to 
see,  only  two  of  the  fundamental  colors,  or  two  colors  and 
their  combinations.  See  color  blindness. 
dl-chro'mic  (di-kro'mlk),  a.  Chem.  Containing  two  atoms 
or  equivalents  of  chromium. 

dichromic  acid,  an  acid,  ^CrjOr,  existing  only  in  solution, 
if  at  all,  but  forming  a  series  of  stable  salts  called  dichro¬ 
mates  or  bichromates.  See  potassium  dichromate. 
dl'Chro  I10US  (dFkro-n&s),  a.  [L.  dichronus ,  Gr.  Si xpoios; 
St  =  Sis  twice  -f-  xpoi/09  time.]  Class.  Pros,  a  Consist¬ 
ing  of,  or  lasting  through,  two  morse;  disemic.  b  Common, 
dl-chro'b-scope  (dl-kro'o-skop),  n.  [See  dichroism; -scope.] 
Physics.  An  apparatus  de¬ 
vised  by  Dove  for  mixing  1 
and  studying  the  combina-  I 
tion  of  colored  lights  trans¬ 
mitted  by  stained  glass. 
dl'chro-scope(di'kro-skopb 
n.  [di--|-Gr.  xP°a  color 
-scope.]  An  instrument  for 
examining  the  dichroism  of 
crystals. 


Short  for  Richard masc. 
fellow. 


R 


P 

Dichrobscope.  M  Mirror  ;  OP 
Green  Glass;  BP  Red  Glass; 
PP  Set  of  Clear  Glass  Plates  ; 
N  Nicol  Prism. 

di'chro-scop'ic  (-skSp'Yk),  a. 
dic'ing  (dis'Ing),  n.  1.  Playing  or  gambling  with  dice. 

2.  An  ornamenting  in  squares  or  cubes. 


Dickcissel 
(Spiza  americana). 


dick  (dTk),  n.  1.  [_cap.] 
proper  name  ;  hence,  lad  ; 

2.  An  inferior  cheese.  Dial.  Eng. 

3.  A  riding  whip.  Slang. 

4.  [Cf.  D.  dek  cover,  or  the  Eng¬ 
lish  name  Dick.]  A  leather  apron 
and  bib.  Dial.  Eng. 

dlck-cls'sel  (-sTs'el),  n.  The  black- 
throated  bunting  ( Spiza  a  trier  i- 
cana ),  a  common  migratory  bird 
of  the  central  United  States,  of 
handsome  plumage,  but  weak  and 
monotonous  song, 
dick'ens  <  -5nz ;  -Tnz  ;  151),  n.  or 
interj.  [Prob.  fr.  a  proper  name, 

Dickens,  Diccon,  fr.  Dick  a  famil¬ 
iar  form  for  Richard  or  Ricard.] 

The  devil ;  the  deuce  ;  —  a  euphemism. 

I  cannot  tell  what  the  dickens  his  name  is.  Shak. 
dick'er  (dTk'er),  n.  [Akin  to  Icel.  dekr,  Dan.  deger ,  G. 
dec  her  ;  all  fr.  L.  decuria  a  division  consisting  of  ten,  fr. 
decern  ten.  See  ten  ;  cf.  daker.]  Com.  Orig.,  the  num¬ 
ber  or  quantity  of  ten,  as  of  hides  or  skins  ;  now,  any  of 
various  numbers  or  quantities,  esp.  twelve  {McCulloch): 
a  daker  ;  a  quantity  or  number  ;  a  lot. 

A  dicker  of  cowhides.  Heywood. 

dick'er,  v.  i.  d- 1.  ;  -ered  (-erd);  -er-ing.  [Prob.  fr.  dicker 
the  number  of  ten.]  To  negotiate  a  dicker ;  to  barter ; 
haggle.  U.  S.  “Ready  to  dicker  and  to  swap.”  Cooper. 
dick'er,  n.  [From  dicker,  r.]  A  chaffering,  barter,  or 
exchange,  of  small  wares  ;  as,  to  make  a  dicker.  U.  S. 

The  crooked  and  devious  methods  known  to  practical  politics 
as  “  deals,”  “  dickers,"  and  “rings.”  F.  J.  Good  now. 

dick'ey  I  (dlk'T),  n . ;  pi.  -eys,  -ies  (-Tz).  [Cf.  Dick ,  a  fa- 
dick'y  f  miliar  name  (see  dickens),  or,  for  senses  under 
def.  1,  D.  dek  a  covering  (cf.  deck).]  1.  Any  of  various 
articles  of  clothing ;  specif. :  a  An  under  petticoat.  Dial. 
Eng.  b  A  worn-out  shirt.  Obs.  Slang,  c  A  false  shirt  front 
or  bosom,  d  A  gentleman’s  shirt  collar.  Local ,  U.  S.  e  = 
dick,  an  apron,  f  A  workman’s  loose  jacket  of  coarse 
linen.  Dial.  Eng. 

2.  One  of  various  animals;  specif.  :  a  A  donkey,  b  Any 
small  bird;  — called  also  dickey  bird.  Colloq.  c  The  hedge 
sparrow.  Dial.  Eng.  d  The  haddock. 

3.  In  a  carriage :  a  A  seat  for  the  driver;  —  also  called 
dickey  box.  b  A  seat  at  the  back  for  servants. 

4.  Naut.  A  mate,  esp.  a  second  mate.  Slang. 
dick'ey  |  a.  [Etym.  uncertain.]  Of  poor  quality  ;  in  bad 
dick'y  |  condition  ;  inferior  ;  sorry  ;  poor.  Slang,  Eng. 
Dick  so'ni  a  (dTk-so'm-d),  n.  [ML.,  after  James  Dickson 

(1737  ? -1822),  English  botanist.]  Bot.  A  large  genus  of 
tropical  American  and  Polynesian  tree  ferns  with  bipinnat- 
ifid  or  tripinnatifid  fronds,  and  marginal  or  submarginal 
fruit  dots.  The  sporangia  are  surrounded  by  a  membra¬ 
nous  cup-shaped  indusium.  D.  antarctica  is  frequently 
cultivated.  Also  [/.  c.],  a  fern  of  this  genus, 
dl  clin'ic  (di-klTn'Tk),  a.  [di-  -{-  Gr.  Khivttv  to  incline.] 
Cryst.  Having  two  of  the  intersections  between  the  three 
axes  oblique. 

di'cli  nous  (dl'klt-nws;  di-kll'nas),  a.  [di-  -j-  Gr.  acA.  it/ 
bed.]  Bot.  Having  the  auarcecium  and  gynoecium  in  sepa¬ 
rate  flowers.  Cf.  monoclinous  ;  see  mon<ecious,  dkecious.  — 
di'cli  nism  (dl'kli-nlz’m),  n. 

di-co'lon  (di-ko'15n),  n. ;  pi.  -la  (-la).  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  Si- 

accoAo?.  See  di- ;  colon.]  Pros.  A  verse  or  rhythmic  pe¬ 
riod  having  two  cola. 

di-cot' y-le'don  (dl-kbt'T-leM&n),  n.  [di-  -j-  cotyledon.] 
Bot.  A  plant  having  two  cotyledons,  or  seed  leaves. 

Di-cot  y-le'do-nes  (di-k5t'i-le'd6-nez),  71.pl.  [NL.  See  di¬ 
cotyledon.]  Bot.  One  of  the  two  subclasses  of  angiosper- 
mous  plants  (Angiospermse),  coordinate  with  the  Monocoty- 
ledones  and  including  all  that  produce  two  cotyledons.  It  is 
subdivided  by  Engler  into  the  Archichlamydeae  and  Meta- 
chlamydeae  (see  these  words).  Other  authors,  on  the  same 
basis  of  classification,  divide  the  group  into  Choripetalee 
and  Gamopetalse  or  Sympetala\  The  stems  of  Dicotyle- 
dones  exhibit  secondary  growth  in  thickness,  resulting  in 
the  deposition  of  annual  rings  or  layers  of  woody  tissue. 
They  have  the  leaves  usually  with  reticulated  venation, 
and  the  parts  of  the  flower  generally  in  fours  or  fives. 
Most  deciduous  trees  of  temperate  climates,  and  the  great 
majority  of  herbs  and  shrubs,  belong  to  this  subclass, 
which  includes  about  175  families.  Cf .  Monocotyledones. 
di-cot' y-le'don-ous  (  le'd?m-?7s;  -15d'fin-#s),  a.  Bot.  Hav¬ 
ing  two  cotyledons  ;  hence,  belonging  to  the  subclass  Di- 
cotyledones. 

Di'cra-na'ce  ©  (di'kra-na'se-e),  n. pi.  [NL.  SeeDiCRANUM.] 
Bot.  A  large  family  of  mosses  of  the  order  Bryales,  having 
costate  leaves  and  cleft  or  bifid  peristome  teeth,  the  vari¬ 
ously  shaped  capsule  being  long-stalked.  Dicranum  is  the 
typical  genus.  The  species  frequently  form  cushions  on 
rocks  or  damp  soil.  —  di  cra-na'ceous  (-slias),  a. 
di-cra'noid  (di-kra'noid),  a.  [Dicranum  -f-  -oid.]  Bot. 
Resembling,  or  having  the  characters  of,  Dicranum ,  esp. 
as  regards  the  bifid  teeth  in  the  peristome. 

Di-cra'lium  (-nwm),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  8i«pavo<;  two-headed, 
in  allusion  to  the  cleft  teeth  of  the  peristome.  See  di-  ; 
cranium.]  Bot.  A  large  genus  of  mosses  typifying  the  fam¬ 
ily  Dicranaceae,  of  which  they  have  the  essential  charac¬ 
ters.  See  Dicranaceae. 


fc-iZa),  a.  [di-  -f  Gr. 

-p.  1/605,  cloak.]  Jiot.  Having 
both  calyx  ana  corolla, 
di-chlo'ro-.  See  dichlor-. 
di  c  h  o-c  a  r'p  0  u  a  ( di'ko-kar'- 
p us),  a.  [dicho-  -f  -car/jows.] 
Bot.  Having  two  forms  of  fructi¬ 
fication  ;  —  of  certain  fungi.  — 
di  cho-car'pism  (-pYz’m),  n. 
di'cho-gam'ic  (-g&m'Tk),a.  Bot. 

Dichogamous. 

di'cho-po'di-al,  a.  [See  dicho-; 

-PODIUM.]  =  DICHOTOMOUS, 
di-chop'tic  (di-kop'tTk),  a.  [di- 1 
cho-  4-  optic.]  Zool.  Having  the  | 
borders  of  the  compound  eyes 
separate  above,  as  certain  in¬ 
sects  ;  —  opposed  to  holoptic. 
di'ckord'  (dT'kSrd').  n.  [Gr. 
6txop6ou.]  Music.  An  ancient 
two-stringed  instrument  of  the 
lute  or  harp  class  ;  also,  any  in¬ 
strument  having  two  strings  to 
each  note. 

dLcho-ree'  (dVkfi-re'  ;  dl-kd'- 
»e),  n.  [L.  dichoreus ,  fr.  Gr. 


5tXOO€lO?  7TOU9.  SeeCHOREUS.] 

=  DITROCHEE.  [CHOTOMIC.  I 

di'cho-tom'i-cal-ly,  adv.  of  di- | 
di-chot'o-miat  (  dT-kOt'O-mlst ), 
n.  One  who  dichotomizes. —  di- 
choto-mia'tic.  a. 
di-chot'o-mous-ly,  ad v.  of  di¬ 
chotomous. 

di-chro'i-acope  (dT-krb'Y-skop), 

n.  =  DICHROSCOPE. 

di'chro-ite  (dl'krC-Tt),  n.  [See 

DICHROISM.]  Min.  =  IOLITE. 

di'chro-it'ic(-Yt^Yk),a.  Dichroic. 
di-chro'ma-ay  (dl-kro'md-sl), 
7).  =  niCH  UOMATISM. 

di-chro'mat-edf  dT-kro'mat-Cd), 
a.  Bichromati/.ed. 
di-chro'mic  (d  I-k  r  o'in  Yk),  a. 
[Gr.  8  \piopo<;  two-colored.]  = 
DICHROMATIC,  3. 
di'chro-miam  (dl'krO-mYz’m), 

71.  =  men  ROM  ATI  SM. 

di'chro-bua  (-tZs),  a.  [Gr.  St- 
X0oo9  two-colored.]  Dichroic. 
dicht(dtKt).Scot.  var.of  dight. 


dicht.  Ditched.  R.  So.  [Nco/  j 

dicht'ing8,  7i.  pi.  Lightings  ; 
||  Dich'tung  und  Wahr'heit 
(diK'tdhng  ofmt  vor'hlt).  [G.] 
Poetry  and  Truth; — the  sub¬ 
title,  as  written  by  Goethe  him¬ 
self,  of  his  autobiography  “  Aus 
meinem  Leben.”  now  become 
current  as  the  title  of  the  work. 
Of.  Wahriieitund  Dichtuno. 
dick,  7i.  [Cf.  dike.]  A  dike  ; 
also,  a  ditch.  Dial.  Enq. 
dick,  7i.  Short  for  declara¬ 
tion  ;  —  in  the  phrase  to  take 
(one’s)  dick.  Slang. 
dick'in-son-ite,  n.  (After  Rev. 
Wm.  Dickinson.]  Min.  A  green, 
foliated,  hydrous  phosphate, 
chiefly  of  manganese,  iron,  and 
sodium.  Sp.  gr.,  3.34. 

Dick’s  hat'band  .  The  crown  of 
England;  —  so  called  jocosely 
from  Richard  Cromwell,  the 
weak  and  worthless  son  of  the 
Protector,  who  succeeded  his 
father  but  soon  resigned. 


y  di 

Local ,  Enq. 

Dick'y  Sam.  A  native  of  Liver¬ 
pool.  Cant ,  Enq. 
di-cle'si-um(  dl-kle'zhY-iZm;  -zY- 
wm),  7i.  [NL.  ;  di-  +  Gr.  k\{,- 
a  shutting  up.]  An  achene 
within  a  frecjierianth.  Obs. 
Di-clo'ni-us  (dT-klo'nl-tZs),  n. 
[NL.  ;  di-  -f  Gr.  k\jjv  twig, 
shoot,  from  its  double  set  of 
teeth.]  Syn.  of  IIadrosaurus. 
Di  cly'tra (dT-kll'trd),  n.  [NL.; 
proh.  orig.  misprint  for  Dicentra, 
and  later  supposed  to  be  an  error 
for  Di  elytra.]  a  Bot.  Syn.  of  Bi- 
kukulla.  See  Dicentra  a.  b 
[/.  c.]  Hart.  =  Dicentra  b. 
di-coc'couB  (dl-kfik'ws),  (/.  [rff- 
-I-  (»r.  KOKK09  grain,  seed.]  Bot. 
Composed  oi  two  coherent,  one- 
seeded  carpels,  as  a  capsule, 
dl  coe'li-ous  (dl-se'lY-us),  a.  [di- 
-f  ccelia.]  Zool.  Having  two 
cavities. 


di-cro'tal  (di-kro'tai)  (a.  [Gr.  Si/cporos  a  double 

di'ero-toas  (di'kro-tus  ;  dTk'ro-)  j  beuting.]  Dicrotic, 
di-crot'ic  (dl-krot'Ik),  a.  [ di -  -j-  Gr.  xporelv  to  beat.] 

Physiol,  a  Of  or  pertaining  to  dicrotism ;  as,  a  diciotic 
pulse,  b  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  second  expansion  of  the 
artery  in  the  dicrotic  pulse  ;  as,  the  dicrotic  wave, 
di'ero-tism  (dl'kro-ttz'm  ;  dTk'rS- ;  277),  n.  Physiol.  A 
condition  in  which  there  are  two  beats  or  waves  of  the  ar¬ 
terial  pulse  to  each  beat  of  the  heart. 

Di-cru'ri-d»  (di-krob'rl-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.  ;  Gr.  SiKpoos,  Si- 
Kpovs,  forked  -f-  ovpa  tail.]  Zool.  The  family  of  Old  World 
passerine  birds  consisting  of  the  drongos.  See  drongo. 
Die  tam'nus  (dTk-t5m'm7s),  n.  [L.  See  dittany.]  Bot. 
A  genus  of  rutaceous  herbs  consisting  of  a  single  6pecies, 
D.  albus.  See  fraxinella. 

dlc'tate  (dlk'tat;  dTk-tat/) ,  v.  t.  ;  dic'tat-ed  (-tat-Sd , 
-tat'Sd) ;  dic'tat-ing  (-tng).  [L.  dictatus,  p.  p.  of  dictate, 

freq.  of  dfccretosay.  See  diction  ;  cf.  dight.J  1.  To  tell 
or  utter  so  that  another  may  write  down  ;  as,  to  dictate  a 
letter  ;  rarelv,  to  compose  or  express  in  words. 

The  mind  which  dictated  the  Iliad.  Wayland. 

Pages  dictated  by  the  Holy  Spirit.  Macaulay. 

2.  To  say,  utter,  or  communicate  authoritatively;  to  de¬ 
liver  (a  command)  to  a  subordinate ;  to  declare  with  au¬ 
thority  ;  to  impose  ;  as,  to  dictate  the  terms  of  a  treaty. 

Whatsoever  is  dictated  to  us  by  God  must  be  believed.  Watts. 
Syn.  — Suggest,  prescribe,  enjoin,  command, 
dic'tate,  v.  i.  To  practice  dictation  ;  specif. :  a  To  say  or 
recite  something  to  be  written  or  said  by  another ; 
rarely,  to  compose  or  express  ideas  in  words. 

Sylla  could  not  skill  of  letters,  and  therefore  knew  not  how  to 
dictate.  Bacon. 

b  To  speak  as  a  superior ;  command  ;  impose  conditions. 

Who  piesumed  to  dictate  to  the  sovereign.  Macatday. 
dic'tate  (dik'tat),  n.  [L.  dictation.  See  dictate,  v.  t.] 

1.  Act  of  dictating,  or  that  which  is  dictated.  Obs. 

2.  A  statement  delivered  with  authority ;  an  order ;  a  com¬ 
mand  ;  an  authoritative  rule,  principle,  or  maxim  ;  a  pre¬ 
scription  ;  as,  the  dictates  of  conscience. 

3.  An  authoritative  or  a  current  saying  ;  a  dictum.  Obs. 
Syn. —Dictate,  dictum.  A  dictate  is  an  authoritative 
rule, prescription,  or  injunction  ;  as,  “a  kind  of  law  or  dic¬ 
tate  called  a  law  or  dictate  of  utility  ”  ( Bentham ) ;  “  to  fol¬ 
low  the  dictates  of  my  own  heart”  (Mad.  D'Arblay).  A 
dictum  is  a  brief  remark  expressing  a  judgment  or  opinion 
dogmatically  ;  the  word  often  suggests  a  casual  judgment 
or  an  opinion  unsupported  by  evidence  ;  as,  “  I  remember 
[Tennyson’s]  quoting  Hallam  ...  as  pronouncing  Shake¬ 
speare  ‘the  greatest  man.’  I  thought  such  dicta  rather 
peremptory  for  a  philosopher  ”  (E.  FitzGerald) ;  “  the  dic¬ 
tum  that  truth  always  triumphs  ”  (J.  S.  Mill).  See  man¬ 
date,  axiom. 

dic-ta'tion  (dlk-ta'slmn),  n.  [L.  dietatio.]  1.  Act  of  dic¬ 
tating  ;  act  or  practice  of  prescribing ;  authoritative  utter¬ 
ance  or  arbitrary  command  ;  as,  the  candidate  yields  to  the 
dictation  of  the  bosses. 

It  affords  security  against  the  dictation  of  laws.  Paley. 
2.  That  which  is  dictated. 

die  ta'tor  Gter),  w.  [L.  :  cf.  F.  dictateur.]  1.  a  Rom.  Hist. 
A  magistrate  in  cases  of  emergency  appointed  by  the  sen¬ 
ate  to  six  months’  (at  most)  tenure  of  absolute  authority. 
He  was  usually  chosen  from  among  those  who  had  held  the 
office  of  consul.  Sulla  and  Ciesar  had  themselves  made 
dictators  for  longer  periods,  Sulla  apparently  for  an  indefi¬ 
nite  period  and  Cresar  for  life,  b  One  exercising  similar 
authority  in  later  times,  esp.  in  a  republic. 

2.  Hence,  one  in  whom  is  vested  supreme  authority  iu 
any  line  ;  one  who  rules  as  dictator  ;  one  who  prescribes 
for  others  authoritatively;  as,  the  dictators  of  fashion. 

3.  One  who  dictates  to  a  writer. 

dic'ta-to'ri-al  (dTk'td-to'rT-Sl),  a.  [L.  dictatorivs  -) — al.] 

1.  Pertaining  or  suited  to  a  dictator ;  absolute. 

Military  powei  B  quite  dictatorial.  Irving. 

2.  Characteristic  of  a  dictator  or  of  dictation  ;  imperious  ; 
dogmatical  ;  overbearing  ;  as,  a  dictatoiial  manner. 

Syn.  —  Overbearing,  autocratic,  imperious,  peremptory, 
domineering,  lordly,  pompous,  arrogant ;  positive,  cate¬ 
gorical,  pragmatic,  oracular;  conceited,  stubborn.  —  Dic¬ 
tatorial,  magisterial,  dogmatic,  opinionated.  Dicta¬ 
torial  suggests  a  tendency  to  lay  down  the  law  in  an 
overbearing  or  imperious  fashion ;  magisterial,  as  here 
compared,  the  exercise  or  assumption  of  such  authority 
as  a  schoolmaster  exercises  over  his  pupils,  esp.  in  mat¬ 
ters  of  opinion  :  as,  “  He  [Drydenl  lias  nothing  of  the  un¬ 
pleasant  dictatorial  manner  of  Temple”  ( E .  W.  Gosse); 

kindness  (somewhat  dictatorial)  to  the  poor  ”  ( Mrs.  Gas- 
ke!l)m,  “There  is  something  magisterial  in  the  manner 
wherein  he  dismisses  each  play  like  a  boy’s  exercise” 
(Hallam)’,  “ magisterial  interrogations”  (G.  Meredith). 
One  is  dogmatic  who  is  unduly,  often  offensively,  positive 
in  the  expression  of  opinion  ;  one  is  opinionated  (see  opin¬ 
ionated)  who  is  obstinately  tenacious  of  one’s  own  views; 
as,  “  a  studied  balance  of  phrase  and  a  dogmatic  ring,  like 
the  stroke  of  a  hammer”  (  W.  Raleigh) ;  “He  is,  perhaps, 
a  little  opi n  wnated,  as  all  men  who  are  the  center  of  circles, 
wide  or  narrow,  .  .  .  must  be,  and  as  even  Johnson  was’ 
(Byron).  See  imperative,  despotic,  arrogant,  masterful. 
—  dic  ta  to'ri  al  ly,  a</*\  —  die  ta  to'ri  al  ness,  n. 
dic-ta'tress  (dik-ta'trfis),  n.  A  woman  dictator, 
dic'tion  (dik'shan),  n.  [L.  dictio  a  saying,  a  word,  fr.  di- 
cere,  dictum ,  to  say ;  akin  to  dicare  to  proclaim,  Gr.  6ei- 
Kvvi  ai  to  show,  Skr.  dip,  Goth,  gateihan  to  tell,  show,  G. 
zeigen  to  show :  cf.  F.  diction.  Cf.  benison,  dedicate, 
index,  judge,  preach,  vengeance,  and  also  teach.]  1.  A 


di-coe'lous  (-l«s),  <>.  Dicuflious. 

di-co'Ja,  //.,  )d.  of  DI  COLON, 
di-co'lic  (dl-ko'llk),  a.  [See 
dicolon.]  Pros.  Containing 
two  cola. 

dicon-dyl'i-an  (dl'kOn-dYl'Y- 
rtn),  a.  [See  di-;  condyle.] 
Having  two  occiuital  condvlea, 
as  mammals  ana  amphibians. 

|l  di  con-sen'tes.  [L.]  See  di. 
di-cot'yl  (dl-kbt'Yl),  n.  Bot.  A 
dicotyledon. 

di-coty-le'don-a-ry,  a.  Bot. 
=  dicotyledonous. 
Di-cot'y-le8  (dT-k5t'Y-lez),  DL- 
co-tyl'i-d®  (dLkO-tYl'Y-de),  n. 
pi.  [NL.]  Zool.  Syns.  of  Tagas- 
SU,  TAOASSUIDiE.  [TERIAN.I 

dicran-te'ri-an,a.  =  diacran-| 
Di-cros'to-nyx  (di-krSs'tS- 
nYks),  n.  [NL.  ;  Gr.  6t/cpoo9 
forked  +  ovv£ claw.]  Zool.  The 
genus  consisting  of  the  pied 
lemmings.  See  lemmino. 
diet,  tj.  [L.  dictum  :  cf.  F.  dit, 
formerly  also  spelt  diet.]  A  say¬ 


ing  ;  maxim.  Obs.  or  Archaic. 
diet.  Ahbr.  Dictator;  dictionary, 
dic'ta.  n.,  pi.  of  dictum. 

dictam.  ^  DITTANY. 

dic-ta'men  (dYk-ta'm?n),  n.; pi. 
-tamina (-tttm'Y-nd).  [LL.]  A 
dictation  or  dictate.  Archaic. 
dic'ta-ment,  n.  [L.  dictare  to 
dictate.]  Diction;  a  dictate.  Obs. 
||  dic'ta  pro-ban'ti-a  (dlk'ta 
pr.Vbfln'shY-d).  [L.]  Theol. 
Texts  or  dicta  of  Scripture  relied 
upon  as  indubitable  answers  to 
questions  of  interpretation. 
dic'ta-to'ri-al-iBm  (-Y  z’m),  n. 
See -ism.  [06.«.| 

dic'ta-to'ri  an,  a.  Dictatorial.! 
dic-ta'tor-Bhip,  n.  See -ship. 
dic'ta-to-ry  (dYk'td-tC-rY),  a. 
[L.  dicta forius.]  Dictatorial, 
dic-ta'trix,  7t.  [L.]  Dictatress. 
dic-ta'ture  (dYk-ta'fOr),  n.  [L. 
dictutura.]  Office  of  a  dictator; 
also,  a  body  of  dictators, 
dic'ter-y,  n.  [L.  dicterium.]  A 
jest  or  witty  saying.  Obs. 


ale,  senate,  care,  Urn,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofa  ;  eve,  Svent,  end,  recent,  maker ;  Ice,  Ill ;  old,  6bey,  orb,  5dd,  sSft,  connect ;  use,  unite,  urn,  tip,  circus,  menu , 

II  Foreign  Word.  +  Obsolete  Variant  of.  +  combined  with.  =  equals. 
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saying ;  a  word ;  expression  in  words ;  also,  a  mode  of 
speech  ;  a  phrase.  Obs. 

2.  Choice  of  words  for  the  expression  of  ideas  ;  the  con¬ 
struction,  disposition,  and  application  of  words  in  dis¬ 
course,  with  regard  to  clearness,  accuracy,  variety,  etc. ; 
mode  of  expression  ;  as,  the  diction  of  Chaucer. 

His  diction  blazes  up  into  a  sudden  explosion  of  prophetic 
grandeur.  jJe  Quincey. 

Syn.—  Diction,  vocabulary,  language,  phraseology, 
style.  Diction,  as  here  compared,  applies  to  words,  esp. 
as  selected  for  the  expression  of  ideas,  thus  differing  from 
vocabulary,  which  refers  to  the  w  hole  stock  of  words  at 
command,  and  from  language,  which  may  include  all  as¬ 
pects  of  speech  ;  as,  “  In  the  sure  and  flawless  perfection 
of  his  [Milton’s]  rhythm  and  diction  he  is  as  admirable  as 
Vergil  or  Dante  ”  (M.  Arnold) ;  “  In  the  vocabulary  of  the 
English  Bible  sixty  per  cent  [of  the  words]  are  native” 

( 0 .  P.  Marsh)\  “  The  language ,  too,  of  these  men  has  been 
adopted  .  .  .  because  such  men  hourly  communicate  with 
the  best  objects  from  which  the  best  part  of  language  is 
originally  derived  ”  (  Wordsworth).  Phraseology  applies 
to  words  in  their  grouping  or  arrangement,  or  (within 
narrower  limits  than  style)  to  a  peculiar  or  particular 
manner  of  expression  ;  as,  “  Succeeding  poets  constructed 
a  phraseology  which  .  .  .  was  not  heard  in  ordinary  conver¬ 
sation”  ( Wordsworth) ;  “Men,  according  to  their  habits 
and  professions,  have  a  phraseology  of  their  own  ”  (Burke). 
Style,  as  here  compared  (see  fashion),  applies  to  expres¬ 
sion  as  individual  or  characteristic,  or  (esp.)  as  possessed 
of  high  artistic  distinction  ;  as,  “  What  he  believed  in  was 
style :  that  is  to  say,  a  certain  absolute  and  unique  manner 
of  expressing  a  thing,  in  all  its  intensity  and  color”  (W. 
Pater) ;  Style  ...  is  a  peculiar  recasting  and  heighten¬ 
ing,  under  a  certain  condition  of  spiritual  excitement,  of 
what  a  man  has  to  say.  in  such  a  manner  as  to' add  dignity 
and  distinction  to  it  ”  (M.  Arnold)  ;  “His  [Addison's]  style , 
with  its  free  unaffected  movement,  its  clear  distinctness, 
its  graceful  transitions,  its  delicate  harmonies,  its  appro¬ 
priateness  of  tone, . .  .what  [is  this]  but  the  literary  reflec¬ 
tion  of  Addison  himself  ?  ”  (J.  R.  Green). 

dic  tion  a  ry  (dtk'sh&n-a-rt),  n.  ;  pi.  -ries  (-riz).  [LL. 
didionarium :  cf.  F.  dictionnaire .  See  diction.]  1.  A 
book  containing  the  words  of  a  language,  usually  ar¬ 
ranged  alphabetically,  with  explanations  of  their  mean¬ 
ings  ;  a  lexicon  ;  a  vocabulary  ;  a  wordbook. 

I  applied  myself  to  the  perusal  of  our  writers  :  and  noting  what¬ 
ever  might  be  of  use  to  ascertain  or  illustrate  any  word  or  phrase, 
accumulated  in  time  the  materials  of  a  dictionary.  Johnson. 

2.  List  of  words  admitted  or  used  by  a  person;  vocabu¬ 
lary.  Obs. 

When  this  copious  dictionary  was  intrusted  to  the  memory  of 
an  illiterate  people.  Gibbon. 

3.  A  book  containing  the  w  ords  belonging  to  any  system 
or  province  of  knowledge,  arranged  alphabetically  ;  as,  a 
dictionary  of  botany. 

dictionary  catalogue  A  catalogue  having  the  headings 
arranged  m  alphabetical  order,  as  in  a  dictionary  ;  specif., 
in  library  cataloguing,  one  having  the  author,  subject, 
and  title  headings  on  separate  cards  but  alphabetized  to¬ 
gether. 

dic'tum  (dlk'tttm),  n.  ;  pi.  L.  -ta  (-ta),  E.  -tums  (-tSniz). 
[L.,  neuter  of  dictus ,  p.  p.  of  dicere  to  say.  See  diction  ; 
cf.  ditto.]  1.  An  authoritative  statement  ;  dogmatic  say¬ 
ing  ;  apothegm. 

A  class  of  critical  dicta  everywhere  current.  M.  Arnold. 

2.  Law.  a  A  judicial  opinion  expressed  by  judges  on 
points  that  do  not  necessarily  arise  in  the  case,  and  are 
not  involved  in  it,  or  one  in  which  the  judicial  mind  is  not 
directed  to  the  precise  question  necessary  to  be  determined 
to  fix  the  rights  of  the  parties.  A  dictum  does  not  have 
the  binding  force  upon  subsequent  or  inferior  courts  that 
is  accorded  to  an  adjudication.  Cf.  stare  decisis  ;  prece¬ 
dent.  b  French  Law.  The  report  of  a  judgment  made  by 
one  of  the  judges  who  has  given  it. 

3.  Logic.  The  substance  as  distinguished  from  the  mode 
of  a  statement. 

Syn.  — See  dictate. 

Dic-tyn'i-dae  (dTk-tTn'T-de),  n.  pi.  [NL. ;  Gr.  Siktvou  net 
-f --<««.]  Zobl.  A  family  of  spiders  which  spin  webs  of 
irregular  form  composed  partly  of  threads  curled  by  means 
of  the  calamistrum  borne  on  the  hind  legs.  —  dyc'ti-nid 
(dtk'ti-nTd),  n. 

Dlc-tyn'na  (dik-tin'd),  n.  [L.,  fr.  Gr.  Aix-rvi/ra.]  The 
Cretan  goddess  Britomartis,  probably  a  local  counterpart  of 
Artemis  (which  see) ;  —  generally  so  called  by  the  Greeks. 

dic'ty-O-  (dTk'tT-o-).  A  combining  form  from  Greek  8t- 
ktvov,  a  net. 

liiC'ty-0-drome/  (dik'tT-o-drom')  I  a.  [dictyo-  -j — drome , 

die' ty -od'r o-mous  (-5d'ro-mus)  J  - dromous .]  Bot.  Net- 
veined  or  netted-veined  ;  —  said  of  leaf  nervation  in  which 
the  nerves  or  veins  repeatedly  branch  and  join  one  an¬ 
other  in  a  general  network,  as  in  most  oaks,  maples,  etc. 

Dic  ty-O-ne'ma  (-o-ne'ina),  n.  [NL.  ;  dictyo-  -}-  Gr.  vrpxo 
a  thread.]  Paleon.  A  genus  of  fossils,  generally  resem¬ 
bling  fanlike  networks.  They  are  particularly  common  in  the 
Ordovician  of  Norway  and  in  the  Niagara  formation,  and  are  now 
considered  as  remains  of  hydroids  allied  to  the  grnptolitcs. 

DIc  ty  0  ta'ce-ae  (-ta'se-e),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  Scktvujtos 
latticed,  fr.  Slktvou  a  net.]  Bot.  A  family  of  olive-brown 
marine  algae  of  the  class  Phaeophyceae,  or  by  some  authors 
considered  a  distinct  class.  They  have  a  membranous  ex-  j 


One  of  the  Dicyema- 
ta  (Dicyema  trun¬ 
cation).  a  Young  in¬ 
dividual  with  14 
ectodermal  cells; 
b  Older  individual. 


panded  thallus  and  reproduce  both  by  sexual  and  asexual 
nonmotile  spores,  which  are  not  de¬ 
veloped  hi  conceptacles.  — die  ty-O- 
ta'ceous  (dlk'tT-o-ta'shffs),  a. 

di-cy'a  nide  (di-si'a-nid  ;  -uTd),  n.  Also 
-nid.  [di-  -f-  cyanogen.]  Chem.  A  com¬ 
pound  containing  two  cyanogen  groups 
combined  with  an  element  or  radical. 

Di  cy-e'ma-ta  (di'si-e'ma-td)  (  n.  pi. 

Di'cy-e'mi-da  (di'si-e'ml-da)  i  [NL. ; 
di-  -j-  Gr.  tcvryia  an  embryo.]  Zool. 

A  small  group  of  minute  worms  of 
very  simple  structure,  consisting  of  a 
layer  of  ectoderm  cells,  covering  one 
or  more  axial  endoderm  cells.  They 
are  internal  parasites  of  cephalopods. 

The  Dicyemata  comprise  but  a  single 
family,  Di  cy-e'mi-daD  <-mT-de),  and 
are  one  of  the  groups  constituting  the 
Mesozoa  of  some  classifications.  The 
type  genus,  Di  cy-e'ma  (-ma),  is  so 
named  because  it  produces  two  types 
of  embryos.  —  di  cy  e'mid  (-mid),  a. 
cf-  n. 

Di-cyiPo-don  (dI-sTn'o-d5n),  n.  [NL.;  di- +  cyno -  -f  Gr. 
0801)9,  oSovtos,  tooth.]  Paleon. 

A  genus  of  remark¬ 
able  extinct  terrestri¬ 
al  reptiles  of  the 

froup  Theromorpha. 

hey  were  of  heavy  h 
build  and  gigantic 
size,  with  no  teeth  ex¬ 
cept  two  tusks  in  the 
upper  jaw.  Similar 
but  entirely  toothless 
skulls  have  been 
named  Oudenodon .  Side  view  of  skull  of  Dicynodon  (D. 
but  may  be  females  of  lacerticeps). 

Dicynodon.  They  are  found  chiefly  in  the  Karoo  forma¬ 
tion  of  South  Africa.  With  allied  forms  from  the  same 
formation  and  from  India,  Scotland,  and  the  Urals,  Dicyu- 
odon  constitutes  a  suborder,  Di-cyn  O-don'ti-a  (-don'- 
shT-ri).  —  di-cyn'o-dont  (-d5nt),  a.  &  n. 
did  (did),  pret.  of  do. 

Did'a-che  (did'd-ke),  n.  [Gr.  8t8a \r)  teaching.]  Eccl. 
An  early  Christian  treatise  or  manual,  the  only  known  MS. 
of  which  was  discovered  in  1873  by  Philotheos  Bryennios, 
a  Greek  ecclesiastic,  in  the  library  of  the  Jerusalem  Mon¬ 
astery  in  Phanar,  the  Greek  quarter  of  Constantinople.  This 
MS.  was  written  in  1056  by  one  “  Leo,  notary  and  sinner,” 
and  bears  two  titles:  “Teaching  of  the  XII  Apostles,” 
and  below  this  “  Teaching  of  the  Lord  through  the  XII 
Apostles  to  the  Gentiles.”  The  whole  work  was  almost 
completely  embodied  in  the  seventh  book  of  the  Apostolic 
Constitutions  (4th  century).  Its  discovery  marked  an  era  in 
the  study  of  primitive  Christianity.  See  Apocrypha,  Table. 

The  Did  ache  .  .  .  comes,  of  all  the  subapostolic  writings,  near¬ 
est  to  the  New  Testament  in  its  style  and  vocabular}’,  and  this  is 
a  strong  argument  for  its  great  antiquity.  *  Sc  huff. 

di-dac'tic  (dT-d&k'tik  ;  di-  ;  277)  )  a.  [Gr.  8iSo.ktik6;,  fr. 
di-dac'ti-cal  (dT-d5k'tT-kal ;  di-)  I  8i8ao*eir  to  teach  ; 
akin  to  L.  docere  to  teach  :  cf.  F.  didactique.  See  docile.] 
Fitted  or  intended  to  teach  ;  conveying  instruction  ;  pre¬ 
ceptive  ;  instructive  ;  teaching  some  moral  lesson. 

The  finest  didactic  poem  in  any  language.  Macaulay. 

— di-dac  ti-cal'l-ty  (-tT-k5l'T-tT),n.^di-dac'ti-cal-ly,arfr. 

di  dac'tic,  n.  A  treatise  or  writer  on  teaching.  Obs.  or  B. 
dl-dac'ti-cism  (-ti-siz’m),  n.  Didactic  method  or  system, 
dl-dac'tics  (-tlks),  7i.  Art  or  science  of  teaching. 
dld'as-ca'li-aB  (did'^s-ka'li-e),  n.  pi.  [See  didascaly.]  Gr. 
Antiq.  Catalogues  of  the  dramas,  giving  their  authors, 
dates,  details  of  success,  etc.,  compiled  in  antiquity, 
did  as  cal'ic  (dTd'ila-kal'ik),  a.  [L.  didascalicus ,  Gr.  8i- 
SacTKaAi/tov,  fr.  SiSacnccu'  to  teach.]  Pertaining  to,  or  char¬ 
acterized  by,  teaching  ;  didactic  ;  preceptive, 
didascalic  syllogism,  Logic,  a  syllogism  concerned  with  a 
real  (as  contrasted  with  a  merely  formal)  demonstration. 


di-das'ea-jy  (dT-d&s'ka-lT  ;  di-),  n.  ;  pi.  -lies  (-ITz).  [Gr. 
SiSao-AcaAio.  a  teaching.  See  didascalic.]  Gr.  Antiq.  A 
eatalogic  description  of  a  drama.  See  didascalic. 
did'dle  (dTd'’l),  v.  i. ;  -dled  (-’Id) ;  -dling  (-ling).  [Cf.  dad- 
dle.]  1.  To  totter  or  toddle  as  a  child  in  walking.  Obs. 
2.  To  move  by  jerks  or  jog  up  and  down  or  back  and  forth; 
to  jiggle.  Colloq.  or  Dial. 

did'dle,  v.  1.  [Peril,  from  AS.  dyderian  to  deceive.]  Col¬ 
loq.  or  Dial.  1.  To  cheat  or  overreach  ;  to  swindle. 

To  diddle  the  Edinburgh  folk  out  of  some  caBli.  Scott. 

2.  To  ruin  or  undo  ;  also,  to  do  for  ;  kill. 

3.  To  waste  (time). 

did'dle,  v.  i.  [Cf.  daddle.]  To  waste  time ;  potter  ;  daw¬ 
dle.  Colloq.  or  Dial. 

did'dler  (dld'ler),  n.  A  cheat.  Colloq.  or  Slang. 
Di-del'phi-a  (di-dSl'fi'-d),  n.  pi.  [NL. ;  di-  -f-  Gr.  8eA<t>v$ 
matrix,  uterus.]  Zobl.  A  subclass  of  Mammalia  consisting 
of  the  marsupials.  The  group  is  named  from  the  com¬ 
pletely  double  womb.  See  Marsupialia. 
di  del'phi  an  (-on),  a.  Zobl.  Of  or  relating  to  the  Didel- 
phia.  One  of  the  Didelphia. 


Di  del'phi  dae  (di-d&l'fl-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.  See  Didelphia.] 
Zool.  A  family  of  polyprotodont  marsupials,  confined  to 
America,  consisting  of  the  opossums.  —  di-del'phid  (-fid), 

а.  <1*  n.  —  di-del'phoid  (-foid),  a. 

Di-del'phis  (  fts),  n.  [NL.  See  Didelphia.]  Zobl.  The 
genus  consisting  of  the  typical  opossums,  as  the  Virginia 
opossum  (D.  rirginiana)  of  the  United  States. 

Originally  the  term  Didelphis  was  more  or  less  nearly 
coextensive  with  Marsupialia. 

Di'do  (di'do),  ?i. ;  pi.  (in  senses  2  &  3),  didos  (di'doz).]  [L., 
fr.  Gr.  Aicw.]  1.  A  Tyrian  princess,  reputed  founder  and 
queen  of  Carthage.  In  Vergil’s  ^neid,  she  entertains 
-Eneas  and  his  followers  after  their  flight  from  Troy,  falls 
in  love  with  the  hero,  and  after  his  desertion  of  her  stabs 
herself  on  a  funeral  pyre.  Cf.  uLneas,  Anna.  Called  also 
Bliss  a. 

2.  [/.  c.]  A  tale  of  Dido  ;  an  old  story.  Obs. 

3.  [/.  c.]  A  trick ;  an  antic  ;  a  caper.  Colloq. ,  U.  S. 
dl-drach'ma  (dl-drSk'niri),  n. ;  pi.  E.  -drachmas  (-mdz), 

L.  -drachmae  (-me).  [Gr.  StSpaxpor;  8i-  =  819  twice  -f- 
8pa\pr)  a  drachm.]  An  ancient  Greek  silver  coin  worth 
two  drachmas.  See  drachma.  —  di-orach'mal  (-mal),  a. 
Di  dun'eu  lus  (di-duq'ku-lfts),  n.  [NL.,  dim.  of  Didus .] 
Zool.  The  genus  consisting  only  of  the  tooth-billed  pigeon. 
It  constitutes  a  subfamily.  Di-dun  cu  li'n®  (-li'ne),  of  the 
Columbidse,  or  a  separate  family,  Di'dun-cu'li-dae  (-ku'll-de). 
Dl'dus  (di'dus),  7i.  [NL.  Cf.  dodo.]  Zobl.  The  genu* 
consisting  of  the  dodos.  See  dodo. 
di-dym'i-um  ('li-dTm'I-ihn;  dT-),  n.  Also  di'dym(di'dlrn). 
[NL.,  fr.  Gr.  8  8v juoy  twin.]  Chem.  A  rare  substance  usu¬ 
ally  associated  with  lanthanum,  —  hence  its  name.  It  was 
formerly  supposed  to  be  an  element,  but  has  since  been 
separated  into  the  elements  neodymium  and  praseodymium 
(which  see). 

did'y-mous  (dYd'i-m?7s),  a.  [Gr.  8i8v juo9  tw’ofold,  twin.] 
Bot.  &  Zobl.  Growing  in  pairs  ;  twin  or  twofold, 
di  dyn'a  mous  (dl-dln'd-mus),  a.  Bot.  a  Pertaining  to 
the  class  Didynamia.  b  Having  four 
stamens  disposed  in  pairs  of  unequal 
length,  as  in  most  Scrophulariaceie  and 
Menthacem.  —  di-dyn'a-my  (-ml),  n. 
die  (di),  v.  i.  ;  pret.  tfr  p.  p.  died  (did); 
p.  pr.  c£r  vb.  n.  dy'ing  (di'Tng).  [ME. 
deyen,  dien,  of  Scand.  origin;  cf.  I  cel. 
deyja  ;  akin  to  Dan.  doe,  Sw.  do,  Goth. 
diuan  (cf.  Goth,  a/dojan  to  harass), 

OFries.  deia  to  kill,  OS.  doian  to  die,  Didynamous  Flower 
OHG.  touwen ,  OSlav.  davit i  to  choke,  of  Figwort  ( Scro - 
Lith.  doryti  to  torment.  Cf.  dead,  phularia). 
death.]  1.  To  pass  from  physical  life  ;  to  suffer  a  total 
and  irreparable  loss  of  action  of  the  vital  functions  ;  to  be¬ 
come  dead  ;  to  expire  ;  perish  ;  —  said  of  animals  and  vege¬ 
tables.  Often  used  with  of. ,  by,  with,  from ,  through ,  on  or 
upon ,  at,  in,  and  rarely  for,  before  the  cause,  manner,  or 
occasion  of  death  ;  also  with  a  qualifying  noun  or  adjective, 
as  to  die  a  man ,  to  die  idch. 

To  die  by  the  roadside  of  grief  and  hunger.  Macaulay . 
She  will  die  from  want  of  care.  Tennyson. 

2.  To  suffer  death  or  the  death  penalty;  to  undergo  the 
process  of  dying,  or  passing  from  a  physical  to  a  purely 
spiritual  life. 

In  due  time  Christ  died  for  the  ungodly.  Rom.  v.  6. 
In  to  die  the  death,  to  suffer  the  death  penalty,  to  die 
a  f el oids  death ,  etc.,  death  is  now  treated  as  a  cognate  ob¬ 
ject  ;  formerly  it  was  often  in  a  prepositional  phrase  or, 
in  Anglo-Saxon,  in  the  instrumental  case. 

3.  To  suffer  spiritual  death;  to  be  spiritually  lost  or  to 
suffer  total  extinction. 

Whosoever  liveth  and  believeth  in  me  shall  never  die. 

John  xi.  2G. 

4.  To  suffer  the  pains  of,  or  as  of,  death  ;  to  face  the  dan¬ 
gers  of  death. 

I  protest  by  that  glorying  in  you,  brethren,  which  I  have  in 
Christ  Jesus  our  Lord,  l  die  daily.  1  Cor.  xv.  31  (Rev.  Ver.). 

5.  To  pass  out  of  existence  ;  to  perish  in  any  manner  ;  to 
cease  ;  to  become  lost  or  extinct ;  to  be  extinguished. 

I.etting  the  secret  die  within  his  own  breast.  Spectator. 

Great  deeds  cannot  die.  Tennyson. 

б.  To  sink,  faint,  or  pine  away  ;  to  languish,  as  with  weak¬ 
ness,  discouragement,  or  love ;  to  be  consumed  with  de¬ 
sire  ;  to  long  ( for  something)  keenly  or  desperately. 

Ilis  heart  died  within  him.  1  Sam.  xxv.  37. 

7.  To  become  indifferent ;  to  cease  to  be  subject ;  as,  to 
die  to  the  world  or  worldly  interests;  to  die  unto  sin. 

8.  To  recede  and  grow  fainter  ;  to  become  imperceptible  ; 
to  vanish  ;  pass  ;  —  often  with  out,  down,  or  away. 

Blemishes  may  die  away  and  disappear.  Spectator. 

9.  Arch.  To  disappear  gradually  in  another  surface,  as 
where  moldings  are  lost  in  a  sloped  or  curved  face. 

10.  To  become  vapid,  flat,  or  spiritless,  as  liquor. 

Syn.  — Expire,  decease,  perish,  depart,  vanish. 

to  die  away,  to  faint  or  swoon ;  also,  to  fade  away ;  to  di¬ 
minish  or  disappear.  —  to  d.  back,  Bot.,  to  die  down.  —  to 
d.  down,  a  To  subside  by  decrees;  to  die  away,  b  Bot. 
To  perish  as  to  the  upper  portion  ;  —  said  of  a  plant,  stem, 
or  shoot  of  which  only  the  lower  or  subterranean  parts 
survive  in  winter.  —  to  d.  dunghill,  to  die  like  a  dunghill 
cock  ;  that  is,  to  die  in  a  craven  or  cowardly  fashion.  —  to 
d.  game,  to  die  with  an  unyielding  or  defiant  spirit.  — 


dlc  tion-a'ri-an,  n.  A  lexicog¬ 
rapher.  Rare. 

dlc'to-graph,  n.  [r/iWation  -f 
-graph. j  A  telephonic  system 
or  apparatus  lor  dictation  to  a 
stenographer  at  a  distance. 
;dic'tum  ac  fac'tum.  [L.l  Said 
and  done  ;  no  sooner  sai<l  than 
done.  Terence  (  Andria ,  Il.iii.  7). 
;|  dic'tum  de  dlc'to.  [L.]  Re¬ 
port  upon  hearsay. 

II  dic'tum  de  om'ni  et  nul'lo. 
[L.]  Logic.  The  maxim  that 
whatever  may  be  affirmed  or 
denied  of  a  class  may  be  affirmed 
or  denied  of  every  member  of  it. 
Ij  dic'tum  sa  pi-en'ti  sat  est. 
[L.]  A  word  to  the  wise  is  suffi¬ 
cient.  Plautus  ( Persa .  IV.  vii. 
LL;  Terence( Phormio,  III.  iii.8). 
dic'ty-o-gen  (dlk'tl-o-jCn),  ». 
[ dictyo -  -gen A  Hot.  A  mono- 
eotyledonous  plant  having  net¬ 
ted-veined  leaves,  as  S  m  i  l  a  ./• 
mtvnd i folia.  —  die  ty-og'e-nous 
(-8j'£-ri?7s),  a.  Obs. 
Dic^y-o-grap'tus,  n.  [NL.  ; 
dictyo-  -f  Gr.  ypanrog  painted.] 
Paleon.  Syn.  of  Dictyonema. 
dic'ty-oid.  a.  [dictyo-  -4-  -oid.") 


Bot.  =  MUR  IFOR  JI. 
Dic/ty-op'ter-ia  (dYk'tl  Up'tBr- 
fs),  n.  [NL.  ;  dictyo-  +  Gr.  nre- 
pis  fern.]  Syn.  of  Lino  uteris. 
Dic^y-ox'y-lon  (-bk'sY-lbn ),  n. 
[NL.  ;  dictyo-  -+-  Gr. 
wood.]  Paleobot.  A  genus  rep¬ 
resented  bv  Paleozoic  fossil 
stems  exhibiting  radiating 
wedges  of  wood, 
di-cu'pri-on  (dI-k0'prT-5n\  n. 
[di-  -j-  cuprion.]  Chem.  The 
greenish  blue  cupric  ion,  Cu++. 
di  cy-an'o-gen.  =  cvanooen  b. 
di'cy-cle  (aT'sT-k’l ),  n.  [di-  + 
cycle.)  A  velocipede  having 
twoparallel  wheels  running  side 
by  side.  —  di'cy-clist  (-klTst),  n. 
di- eye 'lie,  a.  [d  i-  -I-  cyclic.)  Bot. 
a  II  a  v  i  n  g  two  whorls,  b  = 

biennial,  2. 

di  dac-ti'cian  (dl'dik-ttsh'ffn), 
n.  One  who  follows  didactic 
methods.  [daetic  quality. I 

dP  dac-tic  'i-ty  (-tts'  Y-tt ),  n.  Di-| 
di-dac'tive  (  aY-d&k'tlv;  di-),  a. 
Didactic.  Rare.  . 

di-dac  'tyl  ( dl-d&k'tYl),  a.  [(/i-  + 
Gr.  6a#crvAo9  finger,  toe.]  Zobl. 


Having  only  two  dig’ts  on  each 

foot.  —  di-dac 'tyl,  ru  -  di-dac'- 
tyl-ous  (-tY-lws),  a. 
di  dac'tyle  (-til),  a.  Sr  n.  Var 

Of  1»I  DACTYL.  [of  DIDLE.I 

di'dal.  Obs.  or  dial.  Eng.  var-i 
di'dap'per  (dl'dlip'Pr),  n.  [For 
cliveuapper.  Cf.  AS.  dufedop- 
pa,  and  E.  dive,  dap,  dip, 
dabchick.]  Zobl.  1.  A  dal>- 
chick  or  other  small  grebe. 

2.  Jocosely  :  a  A  person  of  fluc¬ 
tuating  fortunes  ;  one  who  has 
ups  and  downs,  b  A  Baptist. 
di-das'ca-lar(dY-dfis'kd-ldr),  a. 
Didascalic  :  didactic. 

|l  Did  as-ca'li-a  A-pos  to-lo'rum 
(dYd'&s-ka'lY-a  a-p  b  s't  u-1  b'- 
rttm).  [NL.  (Gr.  5iSa<r#caAta 
teaching).]  The  Apostolic  Con¬ 
stitutions. 

di-das'ca-los  (dY-dfis'kd-ISs)  n. 
[Gr.  6i8a<TKaAo9.]  Teacher, 
did'der,  r.  i.  [Cf.  daddle.]  To 
shiver  or  quake  ;  to  tremble, 
did'dest.  Var.  of  didst.  Rare. 
did'dle,  n.  A  swindle.  Dial. Eng. 
did'dle,  n.  Gin  :  also  (U.  S.), 
liquor.  Slang,  [iingle.  .S'coLl 
did'dle,  n.  Sound  of  a  fiddle;) 


Did'dler,  Jer'e-my  (dTd'lSr). 

In  Kenny’s  farce  **  Raising  the 
Wind,”  an  impecunious  sponge, 
who  is  forever  borrowing  and 
never  repaying,  and  forever  din¬ 
ing  at  others’  expense, 
dide.  4>  deed. 

dj'ielph  i  di'dblf),  ri.  Zobl.  One 
oi  the  Didelphia.  [delphian.l 
di-del  uhic  (-fYk),  a.  Zobl.  Di- 1 
'b-del'yhine  (dT-dSl'fln  ;  -fYn), 
o,.  Zobl.  Of  or  pert,  to  the  Di- 
delphidae  or  the  Didelphia. 
di-dei'phouE  (-fws),  a.  Zool. 
Dideq  nic. 

Di  del-phy'i-dae (dl'dcl-fl'Y-de), 
n.  jd.  Syn.  of  Didelphid.e. 
Di-del'phya  (-f Is),  n.  Zool.  Syn. 
of  Didelphis. 

Di'di-das  (dT'dY-de),  n.  pi.  [NL. 
See  Didus.]  Zobl.  A  family  of 
recently  extinct  birds  of* the 
order  Columbse,  consisting  only 
of  the  dodos  and  solitaire, 
di'dine  (dY'din  ;  -dYn),  a.  Zobl. 
Like  or  pertaining  to  the  genus 
Didus,  or  the  doao. 
di'dle  (dl'd’l),  n.  A  triangular 
spade  used  in  ditching  ;  also,  a 
long-handled  metal  scoop.  Eng. 


di'dle,  v.  t.  fir  i.  To  clean  or 

work  with  a  didle.  Eng. 
di'dler  (dl'dl?r),  n.  One  that 
works  with  a  didle.  Eng. 
did'na  (dYd'na).  Did  not.  Scot. 
did'n’t.  Short  for  did  n ot.  Col- 
log. 

di  do-dec/a-he'dron(dI/d«*-drk/- 
d-he'dron),  n.  [di-  -4-  dodecahe¬ 
dron.)  Cryst.  A  diploid.  —  dl'- 
do-dec  a-he'dral  (-drrtl),  a. 
di-do'ni-a  ( dl-do'nY-d),  n.  [NL., 
—  in  allusion  to  the  classical 
story  of  Dido  and  the  bull’s 
hide.]  Geom.  The  curve  which 
on  a  given  surface  contains  the 
greatest  area  with  a  given  perim¬ 
eter.  7«»f. —  di-do'ni-an(-<ln),  a. 
di'dop'per.  +  di  dapper. 
di'dracnm7  (di '’drain'),  n.  = 
didrachma.  [pret.  of  do. I 
didst  (didst).  The  2d  pers.  sing.  I 
diduce.  f  deduce. 
di-duce',  r.  t.  [L.  diducere ;  di- 
=  t! is-  4-  d uce re  to  draw.]  To 
draw  apart ;  to  expand.  Obs. 
di  duce'ment.  +  deducement. 
di-duc'tion  (dT-d  fi  k'sh  fin),  n. 
[L.  diductio,  fr.  diducere,  diduc- 
tum,  to  draw  apart.]  A  drawing 


apart  ;  separation  ;  also,  dilata¬ 

tion.  Rare. 

di-duc'tor  (-tSr),  n.  In  arthro- 
pomatous  brachiopods.  a  divari- 
cator  muscle.  [Didymous.  I 
did'y-mate  (d  Y  d'Y-m  fl  t),  a.  \ 
Did'y-mist.  n.  A  skeptic  ;  — 
from  the  surname  Didymus  of 
the  apostle  Thomas.  Compare 
John  xx.  24-27.  Obs.  Oaf.  E.  D. 
Did'y-mite  n.  =  Didymist. 
did'y-mi'tis  (-ml'tYs),  n.  [NL.  ; 
Gr.  8i8vpoL  testicles  (lit.,  twins) 
-f -»7m.]  Med.  =  orchitis. 
did 'v -mold,  a.  =  didymous. 
Did'y-mufl  (dYd'I-mws).  Bib.  A 
surname  of  the  apostle  Thomas. 
Did  y-na'mi-a  (-na'mY-a),  n.  pi. 
[NIj.  ;  di-- 4-  Gr.  8vvau.ts  power.] 
Bot.  A  disused  I.innwan  class 
of  plants  including  those  having 
flowers  with  4  stamens  disposed 
in  pairs  of  unequal  length. — 
did  y-na'mi-an  (-An),  a.  — did'- 
y-nam'ic  (-nhm''Yk),  a. 
die.  Var.  of  dye.  [die. I 

die.  >\  t.  1.  To  provide  with  a| 
2.  To  mold  with  a  die. 
die.  u.  Dying;  death;  —  in  to 
make  a  die.  Colloq. 


food,  foot ;  out,  oil  ;  chair  ;  go  ;  sing,  ii)k  ;  4rfeen,  thin ;  nature,  verdure  (250) ;  K  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  acli  (144) ;  boN  ;  yet ;  zli  —  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Guide. 

Full  explanations  of  Abbreviations,  Signs,  etc.,  immediately  precede  the  Vocabulary. 
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DIFFERENCE 


to  die  hard,  a  To  die  impenitent.  Obs .  to  To  die .as  if  strug¬ 
gling  or  contending  against  death ;  to  be  long  in  dying.  — 
to  d.  in  harness,  to  die  with  armor  on  ;  hence,  colloquially, 
to  die  while  actively  engaged  in  the  performance  of  work 
or  duty.  —  to  d.  in  one's  bed,  to  die  of  disease  or  old  age.  — 
to  d.  in  one’s  boots  or  shoes,  to  d.  with  one’s  boots  or  shoes  on, 
to  die  otherwise  than  by  a  natural  death  ;  to  die  while 
active,  —  to  d.  in  the  last  ditch,  to  fight  to  the  end ;  to  die 
rather  than  surrender,  —  to  d.  in  the  pain,  lit.,  to  die  under 
the  penalty,  that  is,  to  suffer  the  death  penalty ;  hence, 
idiomatically,  even  if  death  be  the  penalty  ;  if  one  should 
die  for  it.  Obs.  Chaucer.  —  to  d.  off,  to  be  removed  sever¬ 
ally  or  in  numbers,  by  death ;  to  die  away,  —  to  d.  out,  to 
cease  gradually ;  to  become  extinct.  —  to  d.  up,  to  perish 
utterlv.  Obs.  —  to  d.  well,  to  yield  choice  cuts  plentifully  ; 
—  saiaof  slaughtered  cattle.  Eng. 

die  (di),  n.;  pi .,  in  senses  1  and  (usually)  2  and  (rarely)  3, 
dice  (dls);  in  4, 5,  &  6,  dies  (diz).  [ME.  dee ,  die ,  F.  dt ,  fr. 
L.  datus  given,  thrown,  p.  p.  of  dare  to  give,  throw.  See 
date  a  point  of  time.]  1.  One  of  the  small  cubes  used  in 
gaming.  See  dice. 

2.  Auy  small  cubical  or  square  body. 

Words  .  .  .  pasted  upon  little  flat  tablets  or  dies.  Watts. 

3.  That  which  is,  or  might  be,  determined  by  a  throw  of 
the  die  ;  hazard  ;  chance.  “The  die  of  war.”  Spenser. 

4.  Arch.  That  part  of  a  pedestal  included  between  base 
and  surbase  ;  the  dado. 

5.  Mech.  a  A  metal  block  or  plate  (often  one  of  a  pair) 
so  cut  or  shaped  as  to  give  a  certain  desired  form  to,  or 
impress  any  desired  device  on,  an  object  or  surface,  by 
pressure  or  by  a  blow,  —  used  in  forging  metals,  coining, 
striking  up  sheet  metal,  etc.  b  A  perforated  block,  com¬ 
monly  of  hardened  steel,  used  in  connection  with  a  punch, 
for  punching  holes,  as  through  plates,  or  blanks  from  plates, 
or  for  forming  cups,  capsules,  tubes,  etc.,  as  from  sheet 
metal,  by  drawing,  c  A  hollow  internally  threaded  screw¬ 
cutting  tool,  made  in  one  piece  or  composed  of  several  parts, 
for  forming  screw  threads  on  bolts,  etc.  ;  one  of  the  sepa¬ 
rate  parts  which  make  up  such  a  tool,  d  A  knife  or  cutter 
of  some  particular  shape  to  cut  out  blanks,  as  for  soles  in 
6hoemaking.  e  In  the  crushing  or  grinding  of  ores,  a  piece 
of  iron  placed  in  a  mortar  or  pan  to  receive  the  blow  of  the 
stamp  or  friction  of  the  muller.  f  A  kind  of  perforated 
bolster  through  which  clay,  etc.,  is  forced  as  in  molding 
bricks,  g  The  sliding  link  block  in  an  engine  link  mo¬ 
tion,  or  a  similar  piece. 

6-  A  gewgaw;  a  plaything.  Scot. 

the  die  is  cast,  the  hazard  must  be  run ;  the  step  is  taken, 
and  it  is  too  late  to  draw  back  ;  the  last  chance  is  taken, 
die  (di),  v.  t.  ;  died  (did) ;  die'ing.  To  cut  or  stamp  with  a 
die  ;  — often  with  out ;  as,  a  dieing-out  machine, 
die'— back',  n.  Hort.  A  form  of  anthracnose  that  attacks 
the  orange  and  other  citrous  fruit  trees,  causing  the  shoots 
to  die  at  the  tips. 

Dieffen-bach'i-a  (def'en-bSk'T-d),  n.  [NL.,  after  E.  Die/ - 
fenbach  (1811-55),  German  naturalist.]  Dot.  A  small  genus 
of  tropical  American  araceous  plants  having  handsomely 
variegated  leaves.  The  principal  species  ( D .  seauine  of  the 
West  Indies,  D.picta  of  brazil,  ana  D.  macrophylla  and  D. 
imperial  is  of  Peru)  have  given  rise  to  many  hybrids  in  cul¬ 
tivation.  D.  seguine  is  called  dumb  cane. 
die-lec'tric  (di'e-lSk'trlk),  a.  [dia-  -f  electric.']  Elec. 
Pertaining  to,  or  possessing,  the  property  of  transmitting 
electric  force  by  a  process  different  from  conduction,  as  in 
the  phenomena  of  induction;  nonconducting. —72.  A  di¬ 
electric  substance;  an  insulator.  —  die-lec'tri-cal-ly,  adv. 
dielectric  constant.  Elec.  —  specific  inductive  capacity.  — 
d.  hysteresis.  Elec.,  a  phenomenon  in  a  dielectric  subject  to 
a  varying  electric  force  similar  to  magnetic  hysteresis  in 
iron.  — d.  strength,  Elec.,  the  ability  or  an  insulating  ma¬ 
terial  to  resist  rupture  by  high  voltage,  measured  by  the 
voltage  necessary  to  effect  a  disruptive  discharge  through 
it ;  —  distinguished  from  insulation,  or  ohmic,  resistance, 
die  plate  Mech.  A  perforated  plate  for  use  as  a  die  (see 
die,  n.,  5  b) ;  esp.,  a  drawplate. 

Di  er- Villa  (di'er-vll'd),  n.  [NL.,  after  Dierville ,  French 
surgeon.]  Dot.  A  genus  of  capri foliaceous  shrubs,  the 
bush  honeysuckles,  natives  of  eastern  Asia  and  North 
America,  having  funnel-shaped  flowers  and  2-celled  cap¬ 
sules.  D.  florida  of  China,  with  pink,  or  pink  and  white 
striped,  flowers,  is  known  in  cultivation  as  weiaela.  D. 
japonica  has  smaller  whitish  flowers;  D.  diervilla ,  with 
yellow  flowers,  is  the  best-known  American  species. 

II  di'es  (di'ez),  n.  sing.  &  pi.  [L.]  Day. 
dl'es  a'tri  (a'tri).  [L.,  lit.,  black  days.]  Rom.  Antiq.  =  dies 
religiosi.  —  d.  ce'dlt  (se'dit)  [L.],  Civil  Law,  lit.,  the  day 
comes,  or  accrues ;  — used  to  designate  the  time  when  a 
right,  or  a  legacy,  becomes  vested.  Cf.  dies  venit.  —  d.  co¬ 
rn!  ti-a'les  (ko-mfsh'T-a'lez),  sing.  D.  comitialis  (-Us)  [L.J, 
Rom.  Law ,  the  days  on  which  it  was  lawful  for  the  people 
to  meet  for  purposes  of  legislation  or  election.  On  these 
days  the  praetors  could  hold  their  courts  only  while  the 
popular  assembly  was  not  sitting.  There  were  190  such 
days  in  the  year.  —  d.  fas'ti  (fXs'ti),  sing.  d.  fastus  (-tus) 
[L.J,  Rom.  Law ,  days  on  which  the  praetors  could  exercise 
their  general  powers  in  holding  court,  including  40  such 
days  strictly  so  called  (marked  F  in  the  calendar),  and 
loosely  the  dies  comitiales. —  d.  fau'stus  (fSs'tus)  [L.J,  a 
luckv  day.  —  d.  in-cep'tus  pro  com-ple'to  ha-be'tur  (Tn-sep'- 
tfis)  [L.J,  Law,  a  day  begun  is  taken  as  completed,  —  refer¬ 
ring  to  the  fact  that  the  law  ordinarily  takes  no  account 
of  parts  of  a  day.  —  d.  in-cer'tus  pro  con-dFti-o'ne  ha-be'tur 
(kon-dish'T-o'ne)  [L.],  Law.  an  uncertain  day  (as  of  the 
vesting  of  a  right)  is  treated  as  a  condition.  —  d.  in-fau'stus 
(Yn-fGs'ttls)  [L.J,  an  unlucky  day.  —  d.  in'ter-pel'lat  pro  ho'- 
mi-ne  (hbm'i-ne)  [L.],  Law,  the  day  makes  demand  for  the 
man,  that  is,  the  maturity  of  an  obligation  due  on  a  day 
certain  is  equivalent  to  a  demand.  —  D.  I'rae  (i'ret  [L.,day 


of  wrath],  a  famous  Latin  hymn  on  the  Day  of  Judgment, 
commonly  ascribed  to  Thomas  of  Celano,  a  Franciscan 
(about  1250).  It  is  sung  in  masses  for  the  dead.  The  first 
stanza  is  as  follows : 

Dies  irae,  dieB  ilia 
Solvet  saeclum  in  favilla, 

Teste  David  cum  Sibylla. 

—  dies  ju-rld'i-cu8  (jdo-rld'i-kus),  pi.  d.  juridici  (-si)  [L.], 
Law ,  a  court  day.  See  dies  non.— d.  na-ta'lis  [L.J,  natal 
day;  birthday.  — d.  ne-fas'ti  (ne-fSs'ti)  [L.J,  Rom.  Law,  days 
(60  in  all)  on  which  the  courts  were  closed  and  it  was  ille¬ 
gal,  as  for  the  praetors,  to  transact  public  judicial  affairs. 

—  d.  non  (n5n)  or,  rarely,  in  full,  dl'es  non  ju-ri'di-cus  (joo- 
rld'T-kus)  [L.J,  Law,  2:.  day  on  which  the  business  of  courts 
cannot  be  lawfully  carried  on.  At  the  common  law  cer¬ 
tain  peculiarly  sacred  days,  as  Sundays,  All  Saints’  Day, 
Christmas  Day,  etc.,  were  dies  non ;  but  the  matter  is  now 
chiefly  regulated  by  statute,  the  acts  which  may  and  may 
not  be  done  being  largely  expressly  declared.  A  legal  hol¬ 
iday,  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  term,  is  not  necessarily 
a  dies  non,  and  the  day  of  general  election,  the  Saturday 
half  holiday,  and  bank  holidays  are  generally  not  dies  non. 
In  equity  it  was  in  early  times  in  the  discretion  of  the 
chancellor  to  sit  on  anjr  day  ;  and  now  the  courts  may  sit 
and  issue  process  on  any  day  when  required  by  public 
policy  or  to  prevent  irremediable  injury.  — d.  re-li  gi-o'si 
(re-lij'T-o'si),  sing.  d.  religiosus  (-sus)  [L.J,  Rom.  Antiq.. 
religious  days  (marked  in  the  calendar),  such  as  days  of 
great  disasters,  and  those  after  the  Kalends,  Nones,  and 
Ides,  — on  which  it  was  unlawful  to  transact  legal  or  po¬ 
litical  business,  and  unlucky  to  begin  any  important  un¬ 
dertaking. —  d.  sta'tim  ce'dit,  sed  non  ve'nit  [L.J,  Law,  the 
day  is  coming  at  once,  but  has  not  come ;  —  referring  to 
the  fact  that  the  rights  under  a  contract  to  be  performed 
on  a  day  certain,  vest  immediately,  but  performance  can¬ 
not  be  demanded  until  the  day  arrives.  —  d.  ve'nit  [L.J, 
Civil  Law,  lit.,  the  day  has  come ;  —  used  to  designate  the 
time  when  performance  of  an  obligation  may  be  demanded. 
Cf.  dies  cedit.  — d.  vi'ti-o'si  (vish'T-o'si),  sing.  d.  vitiosus. 
[L.,  lit.,  faulty  days.J  Rom.  Antiq.  =dies  religiose 

die'sink  or  (di'sTqk'er),  n.  An  engraver  of  dies,  as  for 
stamping  coins,  medals,  etc.  —  die'sink  ing,  n. 
di'e  Sis  (dl'e-sTs),  n.  ;  pi.  -ses  (-sez).  [L.,  fr.  Gr.  bieens,  fr. 

Suevai  to  let  go  through,  dissolve  ;  fica  through  -|-  ieVai  to 
let  go,  send.]  1.  a  Gr.  Music.  One  of  several  intervals 
smaller  than  a  step,  esp.  the  Pythagorean  semitone  or  lim- 
ma  (which  see),  b  =  enharmonic  diesis. 

2.  Print.  The  mark  t ;  — called  also  double  dagger. 
dle'stock'  (di'stSk'),  n.  A  stock  to  hold  the  dies  used  for 
cutting  screws, 
di'et  (dl'St),  n.  [F.  diete , 

L.  diaeta ,  fr.  Gr.  Biat ra 
manner  of  living.  Cf.  diet 
assembly.]  1.  Course  of 
living  or  nourishment ;  Diestock  with  Dies, 

also,  what  is  eaten  and  drunk  habitually  ;  food  ;  victuals  ; 
fare.  44  No  inconvenient  diet."  Milton. 

2.  A  course  of  food  selected  with  reference  to  a  particular 
state  of  health  ;  prescribed  allowance  of  food ;  regimen 
prescribed.  “  To  fast  like  one  that  takes  diet."  Shak. 

3.  An  allowance  of  food  ;  hence,  board.  Obs.  or  Hist. 

4.  An  allowance  for  living  expenses,  as  to  officials.  Obs. 
6  At  the  British  mint,  the  metal  cut  or  scraped  from 
plate  to  be  tested  and  retained  for  assay. 

di'et,  v.  t.  ;  di'et-ed  ;  di'et-ing.  1.  To  cause  to  take  food  ; 
to  feed.  Rare. 

2.  To  cause  to  eat  and  drink  sparingly,  or  by  prescribed 
rules  ;  to  regulate  the  food  of. 

She  diets  him  with  fasting  every  day.  Spenser. 

3.  To  board  ;  to  provide  with  food.  Obs.  or  R. 

di'et,  v.  i.  1.  To  eat;  take  one’s  meals  ;  board.  Obs.  or  R. 

2.  To  eat  according  to  prescribed  rules  ;  to  eat  sparingly  ; 
as,  the  doctor  says  he  must  diet. 

di'et,  n,  [F.  diete,  LL.  dicta,  diaeta,  an  assembly,  a  day’s 
journey ;  the  same  word  as  diet  course  of  living,  but  with 
the  sense  changed  by  L.  dies  day :  cf.  G.  tag  day.  Cf. 
Reichstag.]  1.  A  day’s  journey,  formerly  calculated  as  20 
miles,  prob.  fora  horseman  ;  a  journey.  Obs.,  Chiefly  Scot. 
2-  A  day  set  for  an  event,  as  a  meeting  ;  specif.,  the  day  on 
which  a  person  is  cited  to  appear  in  court ;  also,  a  session 
or  sitting  of  a  court  or  assembly  ;  as,  to  call  the  diet.  Scot. 

3.  A  formal  public  assembly ;  a  convention  or  congress; 
specif.,  the  regular  meeting  of  the  estates,  or  governing 
body,  of  a  realm  or  state,  or  the  members  so  meeting ; 
a  parliament.  (See  legislature.)  Used  specifically  as 
the  English  name  for  various  national  or  local  assemblies ; 
as  :  a  Occasionally,  the  Reichstag  of  the  German  Empire, 
Reiclisrath  of  the  Austrian  Empire,  the  federal  legislature 
of  Switzerland,  etc.  b  The  legislature  of  Denmark,  Swe¬ 
den,  Japan,  or  Hungary,  c  The  state  assembly  and  any 
of  various  local  assemblies  in  the  states  of  the  German 
Empire,  as  the  legislature  (Landtag)  of  the  kingdom  of 
Prussia,  and  the  Diet  of  the  Circle  (Kreistag)  in  its  local 
government,  d  The  local  legislature  (Landtag)  of  an 
Austrian  province,  e  The  federative  assembly  of  the  old 
Germanic  Confederation  (1815-G6).  f  In  the  old  German 
or  Holy  Roman  Empire,  the  great  formal  assembly  of 
councilors  (the  Imperial  Diet  or  Reichstag)  or  a  small, 
local,  or  informal  assembly  of  a  similar  kind  (the  Court 
Diet  or  Hoftag).  The  most  celebrated  Imperial  Diets  are 
the  three  following,  all  held  under  Charles  V.:  Diet  of 
Worms,  1521,  the  object  of  which  was  to  check  the  Refor¬ 
mation  and  which  condemned  Luther  as  a  heretic :  D.  of 
Spires,  or  Speyer,  1529,  which  had  the  same  object  and  issued 
an  edict  against  the  further  dissemination  of  the  new 
doctrines,  against  which  edict  Lutheran  princes  and  dep¬ 
uties  protested  (hence  Protestants) ;  D.  of  Augsburg,  1530,  the 


object  of  which  was  the  settlement  of  religious  disputes, 
and  at  which  the  Augsburg  Confession  was  presented  but 
was  denounced  by  the  emperor,  who  put  its  adherents  un¬ 
der  the  imperial  ban. 

di'et-a  ry  (di'St-a-rl ),  a.  Pert,  to  diet,  or  to  the  rules  of  diet, 
dietary  standard,  Physiol. }  the  amount  of  food  in  the  daily 
diet,  usually  expressed  in  terms  of  digestible  nutrients 
(protein,  fat,  and  carbohydrates),  supposed  to  be  best 
adapted  for  man  under  different  conditions.  Sometimes 
the  standard  is  expressed  in  terms  of  protein  and  energy, 
di'et-a-ry,  n.;pl.  -ries  (-rtz).  A  rule  of  diet;  a  treatise 
or  book  prescribing  such  a  rule  ;  also,  a  fixed  allowance  of 
food,  as  in  a  workhouse,  prison,  etc. 
di'et-er  (-er),  n.  One  who  diets  ;  one  who  prescribes  food, 
or  who  partakes  of  it,  according  to  hygienic  rules, 
di  e-tet'ic  (dl'e-t£t'ik)  )  a.  [Gr.  SLaiTrjrtKos.  See  diet.] 
di'e-tet'i-cal  (-T-kfil)  j  Of  or  pertaining  to  diet,  or  the 
rules  for  regulating  the  kind  and  quantity  of  food  to  be 
eaten.  —  di'e-tet'i-cal  ly,  adv. 
di  e-tet'ics  (-lks),  n.  Medical  or  hygienic  art  relating  to  diet 
or  food  in  health  and  disease  ;  rules  for  diet, 
di-eth'yl  (di-eth'Tl),  n.  [_di-  ethyl.]  Org.  Chem.  Normal 
butane,  C4H10.  Its  molecule  is  a  doubled  ethyl  radical.  —  a. 
Containing  two  ethyl  groups,  esp.  in  place  of  hydrogen, 
di  eth  yl  am'ine  (-Sm'Tn  ;  -d-men' ;  184),  n.  Also  -in.  [di- 
-J-  ethyl  amine.]  Chem.  A  colorless,  volatile,  alkaline  liquid, 
NH(C,HB)2,  having  a  strong  fishy  odor  resembling  that  of 
herring  or  sardines.  Cf.  methylamine. 
di'et  in©  (di'&t-In  ;  -en),  n.  [Cf.  F.  diltine.]  A  subordinate 
or  local  assembly  or  diet ;  specif.,  Polish  Hist.,  a  local  as¬ 
sembly  of  nobles  which  elected  deputies  to  the  national  diet, 
di'et  1st,  n..  One  skilled  in  dietetics  ;  a  dieter, 
diet  kitchen  A  kitchen  ill  which  diet  is  prepared  for  in¬ 
valids:  esp., a  charitable  establishmentthat  provides  proper 
food  for  the  sick  poor. 

Die'trich  Von  Bern  (de'trlK  fon  bern).  The  name  given 
in  German  minstrelsy  and  in  the  “  Nibelungenliea  ”  to 
Tkeodoric  the  Great,  of  Verona,  king  of  the  Ostrogoths, 
dif-  An  assimilated  form  of  dis-. 

dii'fer  (dTf'er),  V.  i.  ;  dif'fered  (-erd) ;  dif'fer-ing.  [ME. 
differen,  OF.  diflerer  to  distinguish,  to  be  different,  to 
postpone,  F.  diffirer  to  be  different,  postpone,  L.  difl’erre 
to  carry  apart,  spread  abroad,  postpone,  be  different ;  dif- 
=  dis-  -j-ferre  to  bear,  carry.  See  1st  bear  ;  cf.  defer  to 
postpone.]  1.  To  be  or  stand  apart;  to  disagree;  to  be 
unlike;  to  be  distinguished; — often  with  from. 

One  star  differed h  from  another  star  in  glory.  1  Cor.  xv.  41. 

Minds  differ ,  as  rivers  differ.  *  Macaulay. 
2  To  be  of  unlike  or  opposite  opinion  ;  to  disagree  in  sen¬ 
timent  ;  —  with  from  or  with. 

I  differ  from  you  about  the  Dante.  Byron. 

I  have  differed  with  the  President  ...  on  many  questions  of 
great  general  interest  and  importance.  I).  Webster. 

3.  To  have  a  diff  erence,  cause  of  variance,  or  quarrel ;  to 
dispute  ;  to  contend  ;  —  followed  by  with. 

We  ’ll  never  differ  with  a  crowded  pit.  Rovie. 

Syn.  — Differ  with,  differ  from.  To  express  divergence 
of  opinion,  either  differ  with  or  differ  from  may  be 
used  ;  as,  44 1  differ  with  the  honorable  gentleman  on  that 
point  ”  ( Brougham ) ;  “  I  do  not  rashly  diff  er  from  so  great 
a  grammarian  ”  ( Cowper ).  To  express  unlikeness,  differ 
from  alone  is  used;  as.  “True  love  in  this  differs  Jrom 
gold  and  clay  ”  (Shelley).  See  difference. 
dif'fer,  v.  t.  1.  To  cause  to  be  different  or  unlike  ;  to  dif¬ 
ferentiate-  Now  Rare.  H.  Bushnell. 

Something  *t is  that  differs  thee  and  me.  Cowley. 
2.  To  set  at  variance.  Scot. 

dil'fer-ence  (dif'er-ens),  n.  [F.  difference,  L.  differentia.] 

1.  State,  quality,  or  measure  of  being  different  or  unlike  ; 
distinction :  dissimilarity ;  unlikeness ;  also,  an  instance 
of  such  diversity. 

Differences  of  administrations,  but  the  same  Lord.  1  Cor.  xii.  5. 

2.  Mental  discrimination  ;  distinction,  as  in  choice  or  pref¬ 
erence  ;  as,  he  makes  no  difference  between  them. 

That  now  he  chooseth  with  vile  difference 

To  be  a  beast,  and  lack  intelligence.  Spenser 

3.  Disagreement  in  opinion;  dissension;  controversy  ;  quar¬ 
rel  ;  hence,  cause  of  dissension  ;  matter  in  controversy ;  as, 
they  amicably  settled  their  differences. 

What  was  the  difference  ?  It  was  a  contention  in  public.  Shak. 

4.  That  by  which  one  thing  differs  from  another ;  that 
which  distinguishes  or  causes  to  differ ;  mark  of  distinc¬ 
tion  ;  characteristic  quality ;  specific  attribute.  Obs.  or  R. 

The  murks  and  differences  of  sovereignty.  Davies. 
6.  A  variety;  a  kind  ;  a  class.  Obs. 

6.  Her.  An  addition  to,  or  change  in,  a  coat  of  arms  to 
distinguish  the  bearings  of  two  persons,  which  would  other¬ 
wise  be  the  same.  See  augmentation,  2  a,  difference, 
v.  t .,  2,  and  mark  of  cadency ,  under  cadency,  2. 

7  Logic.  The  quality  or  attribute  which  is  added  to  those 
of  the  genus  to  constitute  a  species  ;  a  differentia. 

8  Math,  a  The  magnitude  or  quantity  by  which  one  mag¬ 
nitude  or  quantity  differs  from  another  of  the  same  kind  ; 
the  remainder  left  after  subtracting  the  one  from  the 
other,  b  The  change  produced  in  the  value  of  a  function 
by  adding  1  to  the  argument ;  —  denoted  by  A. 

Syn.  —  Difference,  distinction.  As  here  compared,  dif¬ 
ference  (the  objective  term)  denotes  an  unlikeness  or  dis¬ 
similarity  in  point  of  fact ;  distinction  (the  subjective 
term),  a  difference  as  constituted  or  perceived :  as,  “  I 
warrant  you  do  not  yet  know  the  difference  betwixt  a  ra¬ 
nunculus  and  an  anemone  "  (S  hen  stone)',  “  He  .  .  .  does 
not  apprehend  the  vital  distinction  between  religion  and 
criticism  ’’  ( M.  Arnold).  See  different,  differ,  quality. 

This  is  not  a  distinction  without  a  difference,  it  is  not  like  the 
offair  of  “  an  old  hat  cocked  ”  and  “  a  cocked  old  hat  ”...  but 
there  in  a  difference  here  in  the  nature  of  things.  Steime. 


die'-a-way',  a.  Languishing, 
dieb  (deb),  n.  [Ar.r/56.]  A  jackal 
(Cam’s  ant h uf)  ot  North  Africa, 
dieb  alt.  Abbr.  Diebus  alternis 
(L.,  on  alternate  days), 
di-e'eian,  di-e'eious,  di-e'clsm. 
Vars.  of  dicecian,  etc. 
di-ec'ta-sis  (dI-€k'td-BYe),  n. 
[Gr.  bUKTaaK;  a  stretching.] 
Pros.  Lengthening  by  an  inter¬ 
polated  syllable.  [hedral.  I 
di-e'dral  (dT-e'drdl),  a.  =  ni-| 
di  e-ge'sis  (dVe-je'eYs),  n.  [NL., 
fr.  Gr.  6ii7YT)0W  a  leading 
through.!  A  narrative  or  history. 
Di-e'go  (u('-a'g5),  n.  Obs.  [Sp. 
prop,  name.]  1.  A  Spaniard. 

2.  A  kind  of  strong,  heavy  sword, 
die'-hard'.  a.  That  dies  nard.  — 
n.  One  that  dies  hard  :  specif, 
ica/). ],/>/..  Brit.  Army,  the  57th 
Regiment  of  Foot. 


Di-el'y-tra  (dMfl'J-tal),  (A 

form  made  on  the  assumption 
that  Diclytra  was  a  mistake  for 
Dielytra,  and  was  derived  from 
di-  -4-  Gr.  eAvrp ov  sheath.]  Dot. 
Corruption  of  Diclytra.  See 
Dicentra  a. 

di'em  (dl'Sm).  [L.,  acc.  of  dies 
day.]  Day  ;  —  in  per  diem. 
di'em  per'di-di.  [L.]  I  have 
ost  a  day  :  —  a  saying  attributed 
to  the  Emperor  Titus  on  his  hav¬ 
ing  passed  a  day  without  doing 
anything  for  his  subjects, 
di  en-ceph'a-lon  (d  T'P  n-s  gf'd- 
lfin),  n.  [NL.  ;  dia-  -f  encepha¬ 
lon .]  =  thalamencephalon.— 
di  en-ce-phal'ic  (-sf-fal'Ik),  a. 

!  dieper.  +  diaper. 

!  Di  eppe'  lace,  or  Di-eppe'  point 
(d?-?p'l.  A  pillow-made  lace 
I  resembling  Valenciennes,  made 


at  Dieppe.  Normandy. 

dier.  ^  dkkk,  dyer. 

di'er,  n.  One  who  dies.  Rare. 

di  er'e-sis.  di'e-ret'ic.  Vars.  of 

DT.KRESIS.  DLEHETIC. 

Di'es  (di'ez).  Bib. 
die'-squareV*.  With  faces  form¬ 
ing  true  right  angles  and  arrises, 
di'et-al.  a.  Dietary, 
di  et-a'ri-an  (dl'P  f-a'r  'l-d  n),  n 
One  who  diets  ;  a  dieter, 
diet  book.  A  dietary;  also 
( Obs.),  a  diary, 
diete.  +  diet. 
die  temper  See  temper,  n. 
di  e-tet'ist  (di'e-tPt'Tst),  n.  A 
physician  who  applies  the  rules 
of  dietetics.  Rare. 
di-et'ic  (di-Pt'Tk),  a.  Dietetic, 
di  et'i-cal,  a.  Dietetic.  Rare. 
dietie.  +  deity.  [dietist.| 
di  e-ti'tiani  dT'f'-tish'tfn )»«•  A  | 
dbet-o-ther  a  peu'tics,  «.  [See 


diet;  therapeutics.]  Med. 
=  dietetics. 

di  et-o-ther'a^py,  n.  [See  diet  ; 
therapy.]  Dietetic  treatment, 
die'trich-ite  (d  e't  r  Y  k-1 1),  n. 
[After  one  Dietrich,  who  ana¬ 
lyzed  it.]  Min.  A  hydrous  sul¬ 
phate  of  the  alum  group,  con¬ 
taining  aluminium,  zinc,  iron, 
and  manganese, 
dietz'e-ite  (det'sS-Tt),  n.  [After 
A.  Dietze,  who  described  it  ] 
Min .  A  yellow  calcium  iodo- 
chromate  occurring  commonly 
in  fibrous  or  columnar  form. 
H.,  :!-4.  Sp.  gr.,  3.70. 
i  Dieu  avec'  nous'  (dvfl' 
d'vrk'  non').  [F.j  God  with  us. 

I  Dieu  fend'  le  droit'  (da  - 
fax'  15  drwd').  [F.]  God  de¬ 
fends  the  right. 

||  Dieu  et  mon  droit'  (a  mflx 
drwa').  [F.]  God  and  my  right ; 


—  motto  in  British  royal  arms. 

||  dieugard,  or  dieugarde.  [F. 
Dieu  vous  garde  (earlier  gard, 
OF .gart).]  Lit., God  kcep(you); 

—  a  form  of  salutation  ;  hence,  a 
spoken  salutation.  Obs. 

||  Dieu  vous  garde'  (dvfl'  vdo 
gard').  [F.]  God  guard  you;  — 
formerly  a  salutation.  [dive.| 
dieve.  Obs.  or  dial.  Eng.  var.  of  | 
Di-e'vites  (dT-e'vTts).  D.  Rib. 

I!  Die  Welt'ge-schich  te  1st  das 
Welt'ge-richt(de  vflt'gS-shYK'- 
t5  1st  diis  v.‘  It'gP-rYKt').  [G.] 
The  world's  history  is  the 
world’s  tribunal. 

.Schiller  ( Resignation ,  xvii.). 
di  e-zeug'me-non  (dT'5-zGg'me- 
n5n),  n.  pi.  [Gr.  I'Le^evyp.evun', 
gen.  pi. of  p.  p.  of  Sia^evyuvaOaL 
to  be  disjoined.]  Ann.  Gr. Music. 
See  tetrachokd,  lllust. 


dif.  Abbr.  Differ;  difference, 
di-fer'ri-on  (dl-ffr'l-5n),  n.  [di- 
+  L.ferrum  iron  -f  ion.]  Chem. 
The  ferrous  ion,  Fe-H-. 

||  dif'fa  (dYf'd),  n.  [Ar.  diya- 
fah  entertainment.]  A  kind  of 
Arabic  reception  or  banquet, 
difface.  *i*  deface. 
diffade.  +  defade. 
diffamacioun.  +diffamation. 
diilamation,  n.  Defamation. 
Ohs.  or  R.  [or  R.  I 

diffame.  n.  a,-  ?•.  Defame.  05.*m 
d  i  f-f  a  r'r  e-a't  i  o  n  (dY-f fir'C-a '• 
shwn),  n.  [L.  diffarreatio  ;  dif 
=  dis-  +  farreum  a  spelt  cake.] 
See  oonfarreation. 
dif'fat.  4*  divot.  Scot. 
diffend.  defend. 

diffense.  +  defense. 
dif'fer.  defer. 

dif'fer,  n.  Difference.  Dial  or 
Collog. 


ale,  senate,  c&re,  am,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofd ;  eve,  Svent,  6nd,  recent,  maker;  ice.  Ill;  old,  Sbey,  orb,  5dd,  sSft,  connect ;  use,  unite,  urn,  Up,  circi/s,  menu  ; 

II  Foreign  Word.  +  Obsolete  Variant  of.  +  combined  with.  =  equals. 
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difference  of  potential,  Elec .,  electromotive  force.  — method 
of  difference.  Logic.  See  under  method. 

dil'fer  ence  (dlf'er-gns),  v.  t. ;  dif'fer-enced  (-gust) ;  dif'- 
fer-enc-ino  (-en-sTng).  1.  To  cause  to  differ;  to  make 
different ;  to  differentiate ;  to  mark  as  different ;  to  dis¬ 
criminate  ;  distinguish. 

Thou  inuyest  d iffierence  gods  from  men.  Chapman. 

Kings,  in  receiving  justice  and  undergoing  trial,  are  not  differ¬ 
enced  from  the  meanest  subject.  Milton. 

2.  Her.  To  make  a  heraldic  difference  in  ;  as,  the  eldest 
son  bears  his  father’s  arms  differenced  by  a  label.  Arms 
may  be  differenced  in  any  of  various  ways,  as :  by  chang¬ 
ing  tinctures,  minor  charges,  the  boundary  lines  of  an 
ordinary,  etc. ;  by  the  addition  of  a  label,  of  small  charges 
to  the  field  or  surmounting  an  ordinary,  of  a  canton  or 
quarter,  of  an  escutcheon  (not  en  surtout),  of  quarters, 
etc. ;  by  diminishing  the  number  of  charges  ;  by  the  use  of 
the  bordure,  of  marks  of  cadency,  or  the  like. 

Differencing ,  as  distinct  from  cadency,  implies,  first,  the  treat¬ 
ment  of  coats  of  arms  and  other  armorial  insignia,  that  denote 
anti  are  based  upon  feudal  alliance  or  dependency,  but  without 
blood  relationship  ;  and,  secondly,  it  also  implies' a  comprehen¬ 
sive  system  of  distinguishing  similar  arms,  when  they  are  borne 
by  individuals  or  families  between  whom  no  kind  of  alliance  is 
known  to  have  existed.  (J.  Boutell. 

3.  Math.  To  find  the  difference,  or  to  compute  aud  tabu¬ 
late  the  successive  differences,  of  (a  function). 

difference  product.  Math.  The  product  of  the  succes¬ 
sive  differences  of  a  set  of  symbols ;  as  (y—z) (z—x) ( x—y),  of 
the  symbols  x,  y.  z. 

difference  quotient-  Math.  The  ratio  A?/ /Ax  of  two  si¬ 
multaneous  changes  of  two  interdependent  variables  x 
and  y. 

dif'fer-ent  (dTUer-gnt),  a.  [F.  different ,  L.  different ,  - en - 
tisy  p.  pr.  of  differ  re.]  1.  Of  various  or  contrary  nature, 
form,  or  quality ;  partially  or  totally  unlike ;  dissimilar  ; 
as,  different  kinds  of  food  or  drink ;  different  shapes ;  differ¬ 
ent  degrees  of  excellence  ;  —  usually  followed  by  from,  but 
also  by  to,  esp.  colloquially  in  England,  and  by  than.  The 
constructions  with  to  and  than  have  long  literary  usage  to 
support  them,  but  are  considered  incorrect  or  less  elegant 
by  many. 

Men  are  as  different  from  each  other,  as  the  regions  in  which 
they  are  born  are  different.  Dryden. 

2.  Distinct ;  separate  ;  not  the  same  ;  other.  “  Five  dif¬ 
ferent  churches.”  <  Addison. 

Syn.  — Unlike,  dissimilar,  variant,  divergent;  diversi¬ 
fied,  variegated,  manifold,  several,  divers,  sundry,  many. 
—  Different,  diverse,  disparate,  various.  Different 
(from;  in  England,  also  to),  the  general  term,  may  denote 
unlikeness  of  whatever  sort ;  as,  “  I  suppose,  sir,  you  are  an 
American  .  .  .  because  .  .  .  you  speak  neither  English  nor 
Scotch.but  somethin  ^different  from  both  "(Boswell)',  “How 
different  to  your  brother  and  mine”  (Jane  Austen).  Diverse 
(cf.  divers,  which  now  expresses  little  more  than  plurality: 
as,  on  divers  occasions)  is  stronger,  and  implies  marked 
difference,  or  even  divergence  ;  as,  “  I  obtained  from  three 
cultivated  Englishmen  at  different  times  three  diverse 
pronunciations  of  a  single  word  ”  ( Lowell ) ;  “  The  minds  of 
mortals  are  so  different  aud  bent  on  such  di terse  journeys  ” 
(Keats).  Disparate  (see  disparity)  implies  absolute'  or 
essential  difference,  often  as  between  incongruous  or  in¬ 
compatible  things  or  ideas;  as,  “two  divergent,  yet  not 
wholly  disparate  emotions”  (F.  W.  H.  Myers) ;  “For  if 
men  are  so  diverse ,  not  less  disparate  are  the  many  men 
who  keep  discordant  company  within  each  one  of  us” 
( W Pater).  Various  (see  variety)  commonly  lays  more 
stress  than  different  on  the  number  of  sorts  or  kinds  ;  it 
frequently  suggests  the  diversified  character  of  things 
rather  than  their  absolute  diversity ;  as,  “  in  various 
shapes  of  Parsons,  Critics,  Beaus”  (Pope) ;  “  the  world, 
which  seems  to  lie  before  us  like  a  land  of  dreams,  so  ru¬ 
inous,  so  beautiful,  so  new”  (M.  Arnold).  Various,  like 
divers  (so  also  sundry ,  several ),  is  sometimes  attenuated 
to  a  mere  indefinite  expression  of  number ;  as,  various 
people  spoke  to  me  about  it.  See  distinct,  difference, 
differ  ;  cf.  identical. 

diPfer-en'ti-a  (dlf'er-gn'shi-d),  n. ;  pi.  -ti m  (-e).  [L.  See 

difference.]  1.  Logic .  The  formal  or  distinguishing  part 
of  the  essence  of  a  species  ;  the  characteristic  attribute 
of  a  species  ;  specific  difference. 

This  surplus  of  connotation  —  this  which  the  species  connotes 
over  and  above  the  connotation  of  the  genus  —  is  the  differentia , 
or  specific  difference  ;  or,  to  state  the  same  proposition  in  other 
words,  the  differentia  is  that  which  must  be  added  to  the  conno¬ 
tation  of  the  genus,  to  complete  the  connotation  of  the  species. 

J.  S.  Mill. 

2.  Medieval  Music.  A  cadence  ;  a  trope. 

Syn.  — See  quality. 

dlPfer-en'tl-a-ble  (-shT-d-b’l),  a.  That  may  be  differen¬ 
tiated  ;  Math.,  possessing  a  differential  coefficient  or  deriv¬ 
ative. 

diMer-en'tial  (-shal),  a.  1.  Relating  to  or  indicating  dif¬ 
ference  ;  creating  or  constituting  a  difference;  discrimi¬ 
nating  ;  as,  differential  characteristics. 

For  whom  he  procured  differential  favors.  Motley. 

2.  Math.  Pertaining  to  or  involving  a  differential  or  dif¬ 
ferentials,  or  differentiation. 

3.  Mach.  Relating  to  differences  of  motion  or  leverage; 
producing  effects  by  such  differences. 

4.  Econ.  Resulting  from,  or  pertaining  to,  an  advantage 
which  one  competitor  has  over  another  ;  as,  a  differential 
gain  or  rate.  See  differential,  n.,  3. 

differential  brake,  Mech .,  a  brake,  esp.  a  band  brake,  acting 
on  the  difference  of  two  motions  or 
tensions.  —  d.  calculus,  a  method  of 
mathematical  analysis,  devised  by  Leib-  <  —  , 

nitz  (1675),  using  differentials ,  that  is,  Ilf'  ""  i 
indefinitely  small  simultaneous  changes  f  _ 
in  mutually  dependent  magnitudes.  I  /®\ 

The  doctrine  of  the  limit  of  the  ratio  of  -  A 
these  corresponding  infinitesimals  con¬ 
stitutes  the  differential  calculus  in  its  Differential  Brake, 
modern  form.  —  d.  character.  Biol.  A  A  pull  up  at  .1 
diagnostic  character.  —  d.  coefficient  or  raises  more  than 
quotient,  Math.,  the  limit  of  the  dif-  it  lowers  ( 
ference  quotient  (A/// Ax)  of  the  corre-  tightens  the  band, 
sponding  changes  of  function  and  argument,  as  the  latter 
change  approaches  0  indefinitely;  —  termed  progressive  or 
regressive  according  as  Ax  is  constantly  positive  or  neg¬ 
ative.  —  d.  coupling,  Mach.,  a  form  of  slip  coupling  used  in 
light  work  to  regulate  at  will  the  velocity  ratio  of  coupled 
shafts.  —  d.  diagnosis,  Med.,  the  determination  of  the  distin¬ 
guishing  characteristics  as  between  two  similar  diseases 
or  conditions.  —  d.  duties,  Econ.,  duties  imposed  unequally 
upon  the  same  products  according  to  the  particular  sources 
from  which,  or  the  manner  in  which,  the  products  are  ob¬ 


tained.  —  differential  equation.  Math.,  an  equation  with  one 
or  more  differential  coefficients, called  ordinary  when  there 
is  but  one,  partial  when  there  are  more  than  one  independ¬ 
ent  variable.  The  degree  and  order  are  those  of  the  High¬ 
est  derivative,  the  equation  being  rational  and  integral. 

—  d.  gear  or  gearing.  Mach,  a  An  arrangement  of  gear  wheels 
forming  an  epicyclic  train  for  connecting  two  shafts  or 
axles  in  the  same  line,  acting  as  an  ordinary  coupling 
under  normal  conditions,  but  permitting  one  shaft  to  re¬ 
volve  faster  than  the  other  when  required.  It  is  used  on 
automobiles  to  compensate  the  movement  of  the  driving 
wheels  when  the  car  is  moving  in  a  curve,  b  A  device, 
often  similar  to  the  above,  used  to  obtain  a  high  or  low 
velocity  ratio  without  undue  multiplicity  of  parts.  Cf. 
differential  windlass,  Weston’s  pulley  block.  See 
compensating  gear.  —  d.  geometry,  Math.,  a  method  in 
geometry  that  starts  not  from  the  geometric  form  consid¬ 
ered  as  a  whole,  but  from  the  properties  of  its  element  in 
the  neighborhood  of  one  of  its  ordinary  points,  and  thence 
expresses  its  general  properties  analytically  by  use  of  the 
infinitesimal  calculus  ;  —  called  also  infinitesimal  geometry. 

—  d.  governor.  See  governor,  n.,h.  —  d.  induction  coil,  Elec., 
an  induction  coil  having  two  primary  coils  differentially 
wound.  —  d.  instrument,  Elec.,  a  galvanometer  or  other 
instrument  having  two  coils  or  circuits,  usually  equal, 
through  which  currents  pass  in  opposite  directions,  their 
difference  being  measured  by  their  effect  upon  the  needle. 

—  d.  invariant,  Math.,  an  invariant  of  a  group  of  trans¬ 
formations  extended  so  as  to  include  in  its  working 
not  only  the  original  variables,  as  x  and  y,  but  also  the 
successive  derivatives,  as  y',  y"  .  .  .  —  d.  leveling,  the  de¬ 
termination  of  the  difference  in  elevation  of  two  points 
by  means  of  two  or  more  levelings.  —  d.  motion.  =  differ¬ 
ential  gear.  —  d.  observation,  Astron.,  an  observation  for 
ascertaining  the  place  of  a  heavenly  body  by  reference  to 
an  adjacent,  well-determined  star.  —  d.  operator.  Math. 
a  In  the  theory  of  groups,  an  expression  of  the  form 

1  •  -  -4-  5 - 1-  . .  .  which  applied  to  any  function  F 

oa  oxl  1  do  dx2 

of  a  set  of  variables,  xj,  Xo,  ...  ,  and  multiplied  by  an  arbi¬ 
trary  constant  and  the  fundamental  differential  dt,  yields 
the  infinitesimal  change  in  /’due  to  the  one  parameter  a 
of  a  group,  b  The  sum  of  all  such  operators,  each  multi¬ 
plied  by  an  arbitrary  constant,  for  all  the  parameters  of 
the  group.  It  defines  the  most  general  infinitesimal  oper¬ 
ation  of  the  group.  —  d.  parameters,  Math.,  certain  ana¬ 
lytic  expressions  formed  of  the  fundamental  magnitudes 
of  a  surface  and  unchangeable  by  any  change  of  parame¬ 
ters.  —  d.  pulley.  =  Weston’s  pulley  block.  —  d.  purchase. 
See  purchase,  n.  —  d.  quotient.  Math.  =  differential  co¬ 
efficient.  —  d.  refraction.  Astron.,  the  change  of  the  ap¬ 
parent  place  of  one  object  relative  to  a  second  object 
near  it,  due  to  refraction ;  also,  the  correction  required 
to  be  made  to  the  observed  relative  places  of  the  two  bod¬ 
ies.  —  d.  resolvent,  Math.,  a  differential  equation  whose 
complete  integral  contains  all  roots  of  a  given  algebraic 
equation.  —  d.  screw,  a  compound  screw  by  which  a  motion 
is  produced  equal  R 

to  the  difference  C  D 

of  the  motions  of 
the  component 
screws.  —  d.  smelt¬ 
ing,  a  process  of 
smelting  in  which 

a  part  of  the  Differential  Screw 
charge  is  reduced 
and  removed  by 
eliquation  from 
the  rest,  which  remains  unfused  ; —  applied  esp.  to  Hall’s 
method  of  preparing  alumina  from  bauxite  by  reducing 
and  removing  iron,  titanium,  and  silicon.—  d.  tackle.  =Wes- 
ton’s  pulley  block.  —  d.  thermometer,  a  thermometer  for  in¬ 
dicating  difference  in  temperature.  It 
usually  consists  of  a  u  tube  terminat¬ 
ing  in  a  bulb  at  each  end  and  contain¬ 
ing  a  thread  of  colored  liquid  whose 
movement,  caused  by  the  expansion 
of  the  air  or  vapor  in  the  bulbs,  indi¬ 
cates  any  difference  in  the  tempera¬ 
tures  to  which  the  bulbs  are  exposed. 

—  d.  tone.  See  combinational  tone.  — 
d.  winding,  Elec.,  the  winding  of  two 
coils  of  a  magnet,  galvanometer,  dyna¬ 
mo,  or  other  electric  device  in  such  a 
way  that  when  a  current  is  passing 
through  both,  the  resulting  magnetic 
fields  tend  to  neutralize  each  other.  — 
d.  windlass  or  Chinese  windlass,  a  wind¬ 
lass  whose  barrel  lias  two  parts  of  dif¬ 
ferent  diameters.  The  hoisting  rope  winds  upon  one  part 
as  it  unwinds  from  the  other,  and  a  pulley 
sustaining  the  weight  to  be  lifted  hangs  in  the 
bight  of  the  rope.  It  is  an  ancient  example 
of  a  differential  motion. 

differ-en'tlal  (dTf'er-gn'shul),  n.  1.  Math. 

An  infinitesimal,  or  arbitrarily  small,  change 
assigned  to  a  variable.  According  to  the  more 
modern  writers  upon  the  calculus,  if  two  or 
more  quantities  are  dependent  on  each  other, 
and  subject  tocorresponding  changesof  value, 
their  differentials  need  not  be  small,  but  may 
be  any  quantities  the  limits  of  whose  ratios 
to  each  other  are  the  limits  of  the  ratios  of  the  changes  as 
these  changes  approach  zero  indefinitely.  Differentials  (of 
■r)  are  usually  denoted  by  dx,  sometimes  by  dr  or  h. 

2.  Math.  A  logarithmic  tangent.  Ohs. 

3.  Common  Carriers.  A  small  difference  between  the  rates 
over  two  routes  to  the  same  point,  or  between  the  rates 
over  routes  to  two  different  points  competing  for  the  same 
traffic.  Competing  lines,  in  establishing  a  common  tariff, 
often  allow  one  or  more  of  their  number  to  make  a  differ- 
ential,  in  order  to  get  a  fair  share  of  the  business.  The 
lower  rate  is  called  a  differential  rate. 

4.  Elec,  a  One  of  two  coils  of  conducting  wire  so  related 
to  one  another,  or  to  a  magnet  or  armature  common  to  both, 
that  one  coil  produces  polar  action  contrary  to  that  of  the 
other,  b  A  form  of  conductor  used  for  dividing  and  dis¬ 
tributing  the  current  to  a  series  of  electric  lamps  so  as  to 
maintain  equal  action  in  all. 

5.  Mach.  A  differential  gear. 

dif  ler-en'tial  ly,  adv.  By  way  of  difference  or  differen¬ 
tiation  ;  in  a  differential  manner, 
differentially  wound.  Elec.  See  differential  winding. 

dif  fer  en'ti-ant  (dTf'er-Sn'shi-ant),  n.  Math.  A  rational 
integral  function  of  the  coefficients  in  a  binary  quantic, 
divided  by  binomial  coefficients,  which  is  the  same  function 
of  the  similarly  divided  coefficients  in  the  new  quantic  ob- 


Each  revolution  of  A 
moves  the  Sliding  Block  B  a  distance  equal 
to  the  difference  in  pitch  between  the  Screws 
Cand  D. 


Differential 

Thermometer. 


tained  by  putting  x  -J-  hy  for  z  in  the  original  quantic  ;  “  the 
primordial  germ  or  unit  of  the  calculus  of  invariants” 

( Sylvester ). 

dlMer-en'ti-ate  (dTf'er-Sn'shT-at),  v.  t.;  -AT/ED(-at/Sd);  -at/- 
ing  (-at'Tng).  1.  To  make  different ;  to  distinguish  or  mark 
by  a  specific  difference  ;  to  effect  a  difference  in,  as  regards 
classification  ;  to  develop  differential  characteristics  in. 

The  word  then  was  differentiated  into  the  two  forms  then  and 
than.  Earle. 

1  wo  or  more  of  the  forms  assumed  by  the  same  original  word 
become  differentiated  in  signification.  Dr.  Murray. 

2.  To  ascertain  or  express  the  specific  difference  of;  to 
describe  the  properties  of  (a  thing)  whereby  it  is  differenced 
from  another  of  the  same  class ;  to  discriminate. 

3.  Math.  To  form  the  differential,  or  differential  coefficient, 
of  ;  as,  to  differentiate  an  expression  or  equation. 

4.  Biol.  To  make  different  in  the  process  of  development; 

—  chiefly  used  in  the  passive  participle,  differentiated , 
which  is  equivalent  to  “exhibiting  differentiation.” 

dif  fer  en'ti-ate,  v.  i.  To  acquire  a  distinct  and  separate 
character;  to  become  differentiated, 
dif  fer  en  ti-a'tion  (dTFer-Sn'sln-a'slmn),  n.  1.  Act  of 
differentiating;  specif.  :  Logic.  Act  of  distinguishing  or 
describing  a  thing  by  giving  its  differentia,  or  specific  dif¬ 
ference  ;  exact  definition  or  determination. 

Further  investigation  of  the  Sanskrit  mpy  lead  to  differentiation 
of  the  meaning  of  6uch  of  these  roots  as  a*re  real  roots.  J.  Peile. 

2.  Metaph.  The  supposed  act  or  tendency  in  being  of  every 
kind,  whether  organic  or  inorganic,  to  assume  or  produce 
a  more  complex  structure  or  functions. 

3.  Biol.  The  modification  of  different  parts  of  the  body 
for  the  performance  of  particular  functions;  specialization 
of  parts  or  organs ;  —  used  both  of  the  process  of  modifi¬ 
cation  and  of  its  result.  Even  the  simplest  unicellular 
organisms  rarely  fail  to  exhibit  some  indications  of  differ¬ 
entiation  of  parts  or  organs.  In  multicellular  organisms 
differentiation  begins  at  a  very  early  stage  of  the  embryo 
the  formation  of  the  germ  layers  (see  germ  layer)  being 
in  many  animals  the  first  conspicuous  manifestation  of 
the  process.  It  differs  from  simple  growth,  in  that  the 
cells  when  they  divide  produce  cells  unlike  tliemselves. 

4.  Math.  The  process  or  result  of  differentiating, 
difficile'  (dif'T-sel' ;  formerly  dT-f Ts'Tl  or  dTf'T-sil),  a.  [L. 

difficilis :  cf.  F.  difficile.  See  difficult.]  Difficult;  hard, 
as  of  accomplishment  or  management;  stubborn.  Obs.  or  R. 
Latin  was  no  more  difficile 
Than  to  a  blackbird ’t  is  to  whistle.  S.  Butler. 

—  dif  fi  cile'ness,  n.  Obs.  or  R.  —  ail  fi-cile'ly,  adv. 

Obs.  or  R. 

dii'fi  cult  (dTf'T-kult),  a.  [From  difficulty.]  1.  Hard 
to  do  or  to  make  ;  beset  with  difficulty  ;  attended  with  or 
requiring  labor,  trouble,  or  pains ;  not  easy  ;  arduous  ;  also, 
hard  to  understand  ;  obscure  or  puzzling  ;  as,  a  difficult 
ascent ;  a  difficult  task;  a  difficult  text. 

There  is  not  the  strength  or  courage  left  me  to  venture  into  the 
wide,  strange,  and  difficult  world,  alone  !  Hawthorne. 

2.  Hard  to  manage  or  to  please;  exacting;  not  easily 
wrought  upon  or  overcome  ;  stubborn  ;  —  of  persons. 

Syn. —  Arduous,  painful,  crabbed,  perplexed,  laborious, 
unaccommodating,  troublesome.  See  harb. 
dif 'fi  cult,  v.  t.  1.  To  render  difficult ;  to  impede.  Obs. 

2.  To  perplex  ;  to  place  in  difficulties.  Scot,  <i*  Rare,  U.  S. 
diffi  cul  ty  (-kul-ti),  n.  ;  pi.  -ties  (-tTz).  [L.  difficultas , 

fr.  difficilis  difficult ;  dif-  =  dis-  -f-  facilis  easy  :  cf .  F.  dif¬ 
ficulty  See  facile.]  1.  Quality  or  state  of  being  difficult, 
or  hard  to  do  or  to  understand  ;  hardness;  arduousness;  — 
opposed  to  easiness  or  facility  ;  as,  the  difficulty  of  a  task 
or  enterprise  ;  a  work  of  difficulty. 

Not  being  able  to  promote  them  [the  interests  of  life]  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  difficulty  of  the  region.  James  Byrne. 

2.  A  thing  hard  to  do  or  to  understand  ;  that  which  occa¬ 
sions  labor  or  perplexity,  and  requires  skill  and  persever¬ 
ance  to  overcome,  solve,  or  achieve ;  a  hard  enterprise  ; 
obstacle  ;  impediment  ;  as.  the  difficulties  of  a  science. 

They  lie  under  some  difficulties  by  reason  of  the  emperor’s  dis¬ 
pleasure.  Addison. 

3.  Show  of  reluctance  ;  feeling  of  objection  ;  cavil ;  de¬ 
mur  ;  as,  he  made  no  difficulty  in  granting  the  request. 

4.  Embarrassment  of  affairs.  “  In  days  of  difficulty  and 
pressure.”  Tennyson.  Specif.  :  a  Usually  pi.  Embarrass¬ 
ment  in  financial  affairs ;  as,  to  be  in  difficulties,  b  A  con¬ 
troversy  ;  a  falling  out ;  a  disagreement. 

Measures  for  terminating  all  local  difficidties.  Bancroft. 
Syn.  — Bar,  barrier,  check,  clog,  stumbling  block.  —  Dif¬ 
ficulty,  HINDRANCE,  0B8TACLE,  OBSTRUCTION,  IMPEDIMENT. 
Difficulty  (see  hard)  is  the  widest  term  for  that  which 
requires  effort  or  skill  to  do  or  overcome ;  as,  “  The  wise 
gods  have  put  difficulty  between  man  and  everything  that 
is  worth  having  ”  (Lowell).  Hindrance  is  the  general  term 
for  that  which  checks  or  holds  back  from  movement  or 
progress ;  as,  “  What  various  hindrances  we  meet  in  com¬ 
ing  to  a  mercy  seat”  (Cowper).  Obstacle  and  obstruc¬ 
tion  designate  respectively  that  which  stands,  and 
that  which  is  put,  in  the  way  —  obstacle  (often  fig.)  imply¬ 
ing  more  of  fixedness,  obstruction  (rarely  fig.)  of  impassa- 
bility;  as,  “the  new  Lord  Advocate  .  .  .  the  conqueror 
of  nianv  obstacles ”  (Stevenson)',  “Purge  the  obstmictions 
which  begin  t<>  stop  our  very  veins”  (Shak.).  An  im¬ 
pediment  effectually  retards  action  or  progress ;  as, 

“  Commerce  has  very  many  and  very  natural  difficulties. 
Distance  of  place,  difference  of  speech,  are  irremovable 
impediments  ”  (Bagehot) ;  “  cause,  or  just  impediment,  why 
these  two  persons  should  not  be  joined  together  in  holy 
matrimony  ”  (Bk.  of  Com.  Prayer) ;  “one  that .  .  .  had  an 
impediment  in  his  speech”  (Mark  vii.  32).  See  bar,  frus¬ 
trate,  HAMPER,  LOAD. 

dif-fide'  (di-fid'),  v.  t.  &  i.  [L  diffidere.  See  diffident.] 
To  distrust  or  be  distrustful.  Obs.  or  R.  Dr.  H.  More. 
dil'fi-dence  (dif'T-dens),  n.  [L.  diffidentia.]  1.  State  or 
quality  of  being  diffident;  distrust;  want  of  confidence; 
doubt  of  the  power  or  disposition  of  others.  Archaic. 

That  affliction  grew  heavy  upon  me,  and  weighed  me  down 
even  to  a  diffidence  of  God’s  mercy.  Donne. 

2.  Distrust  of  one’s  self  or  one’s  own  powers  ;  lack  of  self- 
reliance  ;  modesty  ;  modest  reserve  ;  bashfulness. 

It  is  good  to  speak  on  6uch  questions  with  diffidence.  Macaulay. 
Syn.  —  Humility,  bashfulness  ;  distrust,  suspicion,  doubt, 
fear,  timidity,  apprehension,  hesitation, 
dif'fi  dent  (dTf'T-dgnt),  a.  [L.  diffidens,  - entis ,  p.  pr.  of 
diffidere  ;  dif-  =  dis-  -f -  fidere  to  trust ;  akin  to fides  faith. 
See  faith  ;  cf.  defy.]  1.  Wanting  confidence  in  others; 
distrustful.  Archaic.  u  Diffident  of  .  .  .  success.”  Melmoth. 


difference  tone.  See  combina¬ 
tion  \  i.  ton  e.  [ferencing.p.m. ) 
dif'fer-enc-ing-ly,  adv.  of  a  if- 1 
dif'fer-en-cy,  n.  Difference.  Ohs. 
dif'fer-en'tial-ize,  v.  t.  To  dif¬ 
ferentiate. 


dif  fer-en'ti-ate.  n.  Math.  A 
differential  coefficient.  Obs. 
differ-en'ti-ator  (dlPfr-cn'- 
sht-a'tfr),  n.  One  that  differ¬ 
entiates.  [ent.  I 

dif'fer-ent-ly,  adv.  of  differ-! 


dif'fer-ent-ness.  n.  See -ness.  mu'ni-a  di'ce  re  (di-fls'T-le, 

dif'fer-ing-ly,  adv.  of  differing ,  j  <lls'f-re).  (L.l  It  is  difficult  to 
p.pr.  See-LY.  ‘  j  say  common  tilings  in  a  way  of 

differre.  differren.  d*  defer.  one’s  own. 
diffirrunce.  *f*  defiance.  Horace  (Ars  Poet ica,  128). 

dif-fi'ci-le  eat  pro'pri-e  com- 1  dif'fi-cll'i-tate.  r.  t.  To  make 


<>r  render  difficult.  Obs.  dif'fi-cult-ness.  u.  See  -ness. 

dif'fi-cult-ate,  v.  t.  [Cf.  LL.  I  diLfi-da'tion  (dTFl-da'shan), 
di  flic  ul  tore.'}  To  render  diffi-  j  n.  [LL.  diffidatio.}  Defiance  ; 
cult :  difficilitate.  Obs.  declaration  of  hostilities, 

dif 'fi-cuit-ly,  adv.  of  difficult.  |  dif'fi-den-cy,  //.  Diffidence;  dis- 
See  -LY.  |  trust.  Obs. 


food,  foot ;  out,  oil ;  chair  ;  go  ;  sing,  ii)k  ;  ♦hen,  thin;  nature,  verdure  (250) ;  K  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144) ;  boN  ;  yet ;  zh  _  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Guide. 

Full  explanations  of  Abbreviations,  >Slgns,  etc..  Immediately  precede  the  Vocabulary. 


DIFFIDENTLY 


DIGESTIVE 


^  v$il! 


2.  Wanting  confidence  in  one’s  self;  distrustful  of  one’s 
own  powers  ;  not  self-reliant ;  timid  ;  modest ;  bashful ; 
characterized  by  modest  reserve. 

Syn.  —  Reserved,  retiring,  shrinking,  bashful.  See  shy. 
—  dif'fi-denMy,  adv.  —  dif'li-dent-ne&s,  n. 
dit'flu  ence  (dif'loo-eus ;  243),  n.  Quality  or  state  of  be¬ 
ing  diffiueut ;  fluidity. 

dlf'fluent  (-^ut),  a.  [L.  diffuens,  p.  pr.  of  diffuere  to  flow 
off ;  dif -  =  dis-  -j-  ffuere  to  flow.]  Readily  flowing  away 
or  dissolving ;  specif.,  deliquescent. 

Dif-flu'gi  a  (dt-floo'jf-d ;  243),  n.  [NL.,  irreg.  fr.  L.  dif- 
Jluere  to  flow  apart.]  Zool.  A 
genus  of  protozoans  allied  to 
Amceba,  but  having  an  ovoid  shell 
of  cemented  sand  grains, 
dif  form'  (dl-fdrm'),  a.  [Cf.  F. 
difforme ,  fr.  L.  dif-  =  dis-  -F 
forma  form.  Cf.  deform.]  Un¬ 
like  ;  dissimilar;  as,  a  difform 
corolla,  the  parts  of  which  do  not 
correspond  in  size  or  proportion  ;  nCkk 
difform  leaves ;  also,  irregular  in  v 
form;  — opposed  to  uniform; 

anomalous.  Obs.  or  R.  Difflugia  (much enlarged). 

The  unequal  refractions  of  dif-  p  Pseudopod. 

form  rays.  Sir  /.  Xewton. 

dif-form'i-ty  (di-fbr'ml-ti),  n.  [Cf.  F.  difformite.  See 
difform,  deformity.]  Irregularity  or  diversity  of  form; 
want  of  conformity  or  uniformity.  Obs. 
diffract'  (dl-frakt'),  v.  t. ;  -fract'ed  ;  -fract'ing.  [L.  dif- 
fractus ,  p.  p.  of  diffringere  to  break  in  pieces  ;  dif-  =  dis- 
-j-  frangere  to  break.  See  fracture.]  To  break  or  sepa¬ 
rate  into  parts;  in  Physics,  to  cause  to  undergo  diffraction, 
dif-frac'tion  (-frSk'shun),  n.  [Cf.  F.  diffraction.]  Physics. 
A  modifica- 

1  Sc. 


tion  which 
light  under¬ 
goes  in  pass¬ 
ing  by  the 
edges  of 
opaque  bod- 

i  e  s  or  Apparatus  to  show  Diffraction.  S  Slit  admitting 
thrmicrlnmr  Red  Light;  L  Lens;  O  Opaque  Body;  abb' 
tnrougnnar  Edge  or  Geometrical  Shadow;  Sc  Edge  of 
row  slits  or  Screen  ;  Sc'  Front  view  of  same  Screen  show- 
in  being  re-  ing  Light  extending  below  abb'  and  Dark  and 
fleeted  from  Light  Bands  above. 

ruled  surfaces,  in  which  the  rays  appear  to  be  deflected, 
producing  fringes  of  parallel  light  and  dark  or  colored 
bands  ;  also,  the  analogous  phenomenon  observed  in  the 
case  of  sound,  electricity,  etc.  Diffraction  is  a  phenom¬ 
enon  of  wave  motion  in  general  and  increases  in  effect  with 
the  wave  length.  Thus,  the  long  waves  of  sound  sweep 
around  and  behind  a  small  obstacle,  while  the  very  short 
light  waves  penetrate  only  a  little  way  within  its  rigidly 
sharp  or  geometrical  shadow. 

diffraction  grating.  A  grating,  of  fine  parallel  lines,  used 
to  produce  spectra  by  diffraction.  See  grating,  n .,  2. 
diffraction  spectroscope  Physics.  A  spectroscope  in 
which  the  prism  is  supplanted  by  a  diffraction  grating, 
dif-frac'tive  (dT-frSk'tTv),  a.  That  produces  diffraction. 
—  dif-frac'tive  ly,  adv. 

dif  frac-tom'e-ter  (dlf'i£k-t5m'e-ter),  n.  Physics.  An  op¬ 
tical  instrument  for  measuring  diffraction, 
dif-fran'gi-ble  (di-fr5n'jT-b’l),  a.  [L.  dif-  =  dis-  -j- fran¬ 
gere  to  break.]  Physics.  Capable  of  diffraction.  —  dif- 
fran  gi  bil'i  ty  (-Ml'I-tT),  n. 

dif  fus'ate  (dl-fuz'at),  n.  Chem.  Material  which,  in  the 
process  of  dialysis,  has  diffused  or  passed  through  the 
separating  membrane  ;  —  opposed  to  dialyzate. 
dif -fuse'  (dT-fuz'),  v.  t.  ;  dif-fused'  (-fuzd') ;  dif-fus'ing 
(-fuz'Tng).  [L.  diffusus ,  p.  p.  of  diffundere  to  pour  out, 
to  diffuse;  dif- =  dis- funder e  to  pour.  See  fuse  to 
melt.]  1.  To  pour  out  and  cause  to  spread,  as  a  fluid  ;  to 
cause  to  flow  on  all  sides ;  to  send  out,  or  extend,  in  all 
directions  ;  to  spread ;  circulate  ;  disseminate  ;  scatter  ;  as, 
to  diffuse  information. 

Knowledge  diffused  among  all  civilized  nations.  Whewell. 

2.  To  render  confused  ;  to  perplex.  Obs. 

3.  Physics.  To  subject  to  diffusion  :  to  treat  by  diffusion. 
Syn.  —  Expand,  spread,  extend,  scatter,  disperse  ;  publish. 

dif  fuse',  v.  i.  To  pass  by  spreading  every  way  ;  to  diff  use 
itself ;  to  undergo  diffusion. 

dif  fuse'  (dt-fus'),  a.  [L.  diffusus,  p.  p.  :  cf.  F.  diffvs .] 

1.  Confused  ;  hard  to  understand  ;  difficult.  Obs. 

2.  Poured  out;  widespread;  not  restrained;  copious; 
full ;  esp.,  of  style,  opposed  to  concise  or  terse;  verbose; 
prolix  ;  as,  a  diffuse  writer. 

A  diffuse  and  various  knowledge.  Milton. 

3  Rot.  Spreading  widely  or  loosely  ;  as,  diffuse  branches. 
Syn.  —  Prolix,  verbose,  wide,  copious,  full, 
diffuse  placenta.  Zool.  See  placenta,  1. 
dif  fused'  (di-fuzd'),/L  a.  Spread  abroad;  dispersed;  loose; 
flowing;  diffuse.  44  A  widely  diffused  opinion.”  Hawthorne. 
diffused  placenta.  =  diffuse  placenta.  See  placenta.  1. 
dif  luse'ness  (-fus'nSs),  n.  State  or  quality  of  being  diffuse. 
Syn.  —  See  redundancy. 

dif  fus'er  (dT-fuz'er),  n.  One  that  diffuses ;  as,  specif. :  a 
A  chamber  surrounding  a  turbine  wheel,  into  which  the 
water  is  discharged,  b  A  disk  of  perforated  metal  in  an 
oil  lamp,  for  diffusing  the  draft,  c  In  beet-sugar  mak¬ 
ing,  a  vessel  in  which  the  sugar  is  extracted  from  the  chips 
by  diffusion  into  water,  d  Mech.  A  mushroom-shaped 
device  for  diff  using  spray  or  vapor,  as  in  a  carburetor, 
dif  fus'i  bio  (dT-fuz'T-b’l),  a.  Capable  of  diffusing,  or  of 
being  diffused.  —  dif-fus  i-bil'i-ty  (-T-bTl'T-tT),  dif  lus'l- 
ble-ness,  n. 

dif  fu-sim'e-ter  (dif'fi-sim'e-ter)  )  n.  [See  diffusion  ; 
dlf-fu  Sl-om'e-ter  (di-fu'zi-bm'e-ter)  i  -meter.]  An  ap¬ 
paratus  for  determining  the  rate  of  diffusion  of  fluids. 


dif-fu'slon  (di-fu'zlmn),  n.  [L.  diffusio:  cf.  F .diffusion.] 

1.  Act  of  diffusing,  or  state  of  being  diffused  ;  a  spread¬ 
ing ;  extension;  dissemination;  circulation;  dispersion. 

A  diffusion  of  knowledge  which  has  undermined  superstition. 

liurkc. 

2.  That  which  is  diffused  ;  as,  an  immense  diffusion  of 
waters.  Rare. 

3.  Diffuseness  ;  prolixity  ;  —  said  of  speech  or  writing. 

4.  The  spontaneous  process  whereby  the  particles  of  sub¬ 
stances  forming  a  solution  tend  to  become  uniformly  inter¬ 
mingled,  as  when  two  gases  or  two  miscible  liquids  are 
brought  into  contact,  or  water  is  added  to  a  sugar  solution. 
The  rates  at  which  different  gases  diffuse  into  a  particular 
gas,  as  the  air,  are  (approximately)  inversely  proportional 
to  the  square  roots  of  their  densities.  Osmosis  is  a  kind 
of  diffusion. 

Syn.  —  Spread,  propagation,  circulation,  expansion, 
dif-fu'sive  (-biv),  a.  [Cf.  F.  diffusif.]  1.  Having  the 
quality  of  diffusing ;  tending  to  diffuse,  or  characterized 
by  diffusion  ;  diffuse  ;  as,  a  diffusive  gas. 

2.  Of  a  people  or  community,  made  up  or  consisting  of 
members  as  individuals  without  organization.  Obs. 

—  dif-fu'sive  ly,  adv.  —  dif-fu'sive-ness,  n. 
dif'tu-siv'l-ty  (dff'u-sTv'T-tf),  n.  Tendency  to  diffuse  ; 

diffusibility ;  capacity  or  rate  of  diffusion, 
dig  (dTg),  v.  t.  ;  pret.  <Sc  p.  p.  dug  (dug)  or  digged  (dlgd) ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  dig'ging  (dTg'Tng).  [ME.  diggen ,  degr/en  ; 
prob.  akin  to  E.  dike,  ditch  ;  cf.  Dan.  dige  to  raise  a  dike, 
dige  a  dike,  a  ditch,  or  (fr.  a  kindred  G.  or  D.  word)  F. 
diguer  to  dike,  to  spur,  digue  a  dike,  OF.  also  dikier,  v., 
dike,  dique ,  n.]  1.  To  turn  up,  or  delve  in  (earth),  with  a 
spade  or  a  hoe  ;  to  open,  loosen,  or  break  up  (the  soil)  with 
a  spade  or  other  instrument;  to  pierce,  open,  or  loosen,  a6 
if  with  a  spade.  44  Be  first  to  dig  the  ground.”  Dryden. 

2.  To  bring  to  the  surface  or  get  by  digging  ;  to  exhume. 
Gold  and  silver  coin  have  been  accidentally  digged  up.  Irving. 

3.  To  hollow  out,  as  a  wrell ;  to  form,  as  a  ditch,  by  re¬ 
moving  earth  ;  to  excavate. 

4.  To  thrust ;  to  poke  ;  to  give  a  prod  or  nudge.  Chiefly 
Colloq. 

You  should  have  seen  children  .  .  .  dig  and  push  their  mothers 
under  the  sides.  Robinson  ( More's  Utopia). 

5.  Hunting.  To  start :  as,  to  dig  a  badger. 

Syn.  — Dig,  delve.  To  delve  (now  chiefly  fig.)  is  to  dig 
deep  or  laboriously ;  as,  “And  ’t  shall  go  hard  but  I  will 
delve  one  yard  below  their  mines,  and  blow  them  at  the 
moon  ”  (Saak.) ; 44  The  cells  where  frigid  learning  delves  in 
Aldine  folios  ”  (Holmes). 

to  dig  down,  to  undermine  and  cause  to  fall  by  digging.  — 
to  d.  in.  a  To  cover  by  digging  ;  as,  to  dig  in  manure,  b  To 
thrust  in ;  to  cause  to  penetrate.  — tc  d.  up,  to  discover  as 
if  by  digging  out  something  buried. 

Castren  dug  up  the  same  legend  in  Finland.  John  Fiske. 

—  to  d.  up  the  tomahawk,  to  declare  war ;  to  renew  strife. 
See  to  bury  the  hatchet,  under  bury. 

dig,  v.  i.  1.  To  dig  anything;  to  work  with  a  spade  or 
other  like  implement ;  to  delve. 

I  cannot  dig ;  to  beg  I  am  ashamed.  Luke  xvi.  3. 

2.  To  work  hard  or  drudge  ;  specif.,  U.  S .,  to  study  plod¬ 
dingly  and  laboriously.  Colloq. 

Peter  dug  at  his  books  all  the  harder.  Paul  L.  Ford. 

3.  Mach.  Of  a  tool :  To  cut  deeply  into  the  work  because 
ill  set,  held  at  a  wrong  angle,  or  the  like,  as  when  a  lathe 
tool  is  set  too  low  and  so  sprung  into  the  work. 

to  dig  out,  to  depart ;  to  leave,  esp.  hastily.  Slang,  U.  S. 
dig,  n.  1.  A  thrust ;  a  punch ;  a  poke ;  as,  a  dig  in  the 
side  or  the  ribs.  See  dig,  v.  t.,  4.  Colloq. 

2.  A  plodding  and  laborious  student.  Cant ,  U.  S. 

3.  a  A  tool  for  digging.  Dial.  Eng.  b  An  act  of  digging. 
C  An  amount  to  be  dug.  d  Mining.  =  gouge. 

di-gam'ma  (di-g8m'a),  n.  [Gr.  SCyappa  ;  fit-  =  fit?  twice 
-j-  yap  pa  the  letter  T  ;  —  from  resemblance  to  two  gam¬ 
mas  one  above  the  other.]  A  letter  (F,  f)  of  the  original 
Greek  alphabet,  which  early  fell  into  disuse.  It  corre¬ 
sponded  to  the  Semitic  vau  or  ware.  Its  form  identifies 
it  with  the  Latin  F,  though  its  sound  was  probably  like 
the  Latin  V,  or  English  W.  Cf.  F. 
dl-gam'mat-ed  (-mat-gd),  a.  Having  the  digamma  or  its 
representative  letter  or  sound  ;  as,  the  Latin  word  vis  is  a 
digammated  form  of  the  Greek  U. 

dig'a  mous  (dlg'd-mfis),  a.  [L.  digamns,  Gr.  fifyaj no?  ;  fii- 
=  fit?  twice  -F  yapo<;  marriage.]  1.  Pertaining  to  or  of 
the  nature  of  digamy  ;  twice  married. 

2.  Bot.  Diclinous.  Obs.  or  R. 
dig'a-my  (-mi),  n.  [L.  digamia,  Gr.  fit yapia  a  second 
marriage.  Cf.  bigamy.]  Act,  or  state,  of  being  twice 
married;  deuterogamy.  Cf.  bigamy. 
di  gas 'trie  (di-gSs'trTk),  a.  [ di — \-  Gr.  ynarrip  belly.] 
Anal.  Having  two  bellies  ;  biventral ;  —  applied  to  muscles 
which  are  fleshy  at  each  end  and  have  a  tendon  in  the 
middle  ;  specif.,  pertaining  to  or  designating  one  of  the 
depressors  of  the  lower  jaw  whose  posterior  belly  arises 
from  the  mastoid  process  of  the  temporal  bone  and  the 
anterior  belly  from  the  inner  and  lower  border  of  the  jaw. 
Both  bellies  terminate  in  a  central  tendon  held  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  side  of  the  hyoid  bone  by  a  fibrous  loop  lined 
with  synovial  membrane.  —  v.  The  digastric  muscle, 
digastric  lobe.  Ana/.,  a  lobe  of  the  cerebellum,  on  the  under 
surface,  lateral  to  the  amygdala, 
di-gen'e-sis  (di-jSn'e-sis),  n.  [di- -genesis.']  Successive 
reproduction  by  sexual  and  asexual  methods, 
di'ge-net'ic  (di'je-ngt'Tk),  a.  Zool.  a  Of  or  pertaining  to 
digenesis,  b  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Digenetica. 

Di' ge  net 'i-ca  (-T-kri),  n.pl.  [NL.  See  digenesis.]  Zool. 
One  of  the  two  primary  divisions  or  orders  of  trematode 
worms.  Its  members,  of  which  the  liver  flukes  are  the 
best-known  examples,  are  internal  parasites,  generally 
passing  through  a  succession  of  different  generations  be¬ 
fore  the  parent  type  is  reproduced,  and  inhabiting  two  or 
more  different  hosts  during  their  life.  See  fluke. 
di  gest'  (di-jSst'  ;  di- ;  277),  v.  t.  ;  di-gest'ed  ;  di-gest'ing. 
[L.  digestus,  p.  p.  of  digerere  to  separate,  arrange,  dissolve, 


digest ;  di-  =  dis-  +  gerere  to  bear,  carry,  wear  :  cf.  OF. 
digester.  See  jest.]  1.  To  separate  or  distribute  ;  to  dis¬ 
pose  separately  or  in  parts  or  groups.  Obs. 

2.  To  distribute  or  arrange  methodically;  to  work  over 
and  classify  ;  to  reduce  to  portions  for  ready  use  or  appli¬ 
cation  ;  as,  to  digest  the  laws,  etc. 

Joining  them  together  and  digesting  them  into  order.  Blair. 

3.  To  think  over  and  arrange  methodically  in  the  mind; 
to  receive  in  the  mind  and  consider  carefully ;  to  get  an 
understanding  of  ;  to  comprehend. 

Feelingly  digest  the  words  you  speak  in  prayer.  Sir  11.  Sidney. 
4-  Physiol.  To  subject  to,  or  transform  by,  digestion  ;  to 
convert  (food)  into  absorbable  form. 

6-  To  appropriate  or  assimilate  mentally. 

Grant  that  we  may  .  .  .  read,  mark,  learn,  and  inwardly  digest 
them  [the  Scriptures].  Book  of  Common  Prayer. 

6.  Hence  :  To  bear  comfortably  or  patiently  ;  to  be  recon¬ 
ciled  to  ;  to  brook  ;  also,  to  get  over  the  effects  of ;  to  put 
away  or  forget,  as  anger  or  ill  will. 

I  never  can  digest  the  lose  of  most  of  Origen’s  works  Coleridge. 

7.  Chem.  To  soften  by  heat  and  moisture  ;  to  heat  or 
warm  (a  liquid,  or  a  solid  in  contact  with  liquid) ;  as,  to  di¬ 
gest  bark  in  alcohol  in  order  to  extract  soluble  substances. 
3.  Med.  To  dispose  to  suppurate,  or  generate  healthy  pus, 
as  an  ulcer  or  wound.  Obs. 

9.  To  ripen  ;  to  mature.  Obs. 

10.  To  cause  or  aid  the  digestion  of  (food). 

di  gest'  (di-jgst';  di- ;  277),  v.  i.  1.  To  digest  food. 

2.  To  be  digested  ;  to  undergo  digestion  ;  as,  food  digests 
well  or  ill. 

3.  Med.  To  suppurate  ;  to  generate  pus,  as  an  ulcer.  Obs. 
di'gest  (di'jSst),  n.  [L.  digestum,  pi.  digesta,  ueut.,  fr. 

digestus,  p.  p. :  cf.  F.  digeste.  See  digest,  v.  t.]  A  body 
of  information  or  written  matter  that  is  digested,  or  classi¬ 
fied  and  arranged  under  proper  heads  or  titles ;  esp.,  Law, 
a  compilation  of  legal  rules,  statutes,  or  decisions  arranged 
analytically  or  according  to  some  other  system ;  6pecif., 
and  orig.  in  English  [cap.],  the  compilation  otherwise 
known  as  the  Pandects  of  Justinian  (see  pandectY  The 
earlier  works  known  as  digests,  such  as  Comyn’s  Digest, 
were,  like  the  Pandects,  of  the  nature  of  analytical  state¬ 
ments  of  the  law,  sometimes  cast  into  the  form  of  a  group 
of  short  treatises  ;  the  modern  digests  of  the  English  and 
American  law  are  in  the  nature  of  alphabetical  indexes  to 
the  statute  and  case  law,  giving  for  each  case  a  brief  state¬ 
ment  of  the  rules  enunciated  by  it. 

Syn.  —  See  compendium. 

di-gest'ant  (di-jSs'tdnt),  n.  Med.  Any  agent  that  pro¬ 
motes  digestion. 

di-gest'er  (-ter),  n.  One  that  digests.  Specif.:  a  A  medi¬ 
cine  or  an  article  of  food  that  aids  digestion,  or  strengthens 
digestive  power.  “  Rice  is  ...  a  great  digester .”  Sir  W. 
Temple,  b  A  strong  closed  vessel  in  which  substances  may 
be  heated  under  pressure,  usually  with  water  or  other 
liquid,  in  order  to  decompose,  soften,  or  cook  them  ;  also, 
any  of  various  pieces  of  apparatus  in  which  substances  are 
treated,  usually  by  warming  in  contact  with  liquid,  a6  to 
extract  a  soluble  ingredient. 

di-gest'i  ble  (-tT-bT),  a.  [F.  digestible ,  L.  digestibilis.] 
Capable  of  being  digested.  —  dl-gest'l-bil'i-ty  (-bTl'i-tl), 
di-gest'i  ble-ness,  n.  —  dl-gest'i-bly  (-tT-bli),  adv. 
di-ges'tion  (dT-jes'chftn),  n.  [F.  digestion,  L.  digestio.] 

1.  Act  or  process  of  digesting  (in  any  sense) ;  also,  faculty 
of  digesting  food. 

Now  good  digestion  wait  on  appetite, 

And  health  on  both  !  Shak. 

2.  A  digest  or  methodical  arrangement.  Obs. 

3.  Physiol.  The  process  of  converting  nutritive  material 

into  absorbable  form  by  the  decomposing  and  dissolving 
action  of  secretions  containing  enzymes,  assisted  to  a 
greater  or  less  extent  by  mechanical  action.  In  the  higher 
animals  it  commences  with  the  action  of  the  saliva,  and 
is  continued,  during  the  passage  of  the  food  through  the 
greater  part  of  the  alimentary  canal,  by  the  action  of  the 
gastric,  pancreatic,  and  intestinal  juices.  In  the  lower 
animals  the  process  is  conducted  in  simpler  organs,  some¬ 
times  in  a  single  sac- 
like  cavity.  Truedi- 
gestion  also  occurs  in 
carnivorous  plants, 
as  the  sundews,  Ve¬ 
nus’s  flvtrap,  and 
pitcher  plants,  which 
obtain  much  of  their  5 
requisite  nitrog¬ 
enous  food  from  the  q 
bodies  of  entrapped 
insects.  See  enzyme,  ,l 
autolysis.  k  7% 

Description  of  Illus¬ 
tration  :  a  Esophagus  ;  h  Car¬ 
diac  end  of  Stomacn  ;  c  Pyloric 
end  of  Stomach;  d  Duodenum; 
e  f  Convolutions  of  Small  In¬ 
testine  ;  g  Ciecutn  ;  g'  Vermi¬ 
form  Appendix  ;  h  Ascending 
Colon  ;  i  Transverse  Colon  ;  X- 
Descending  Colon  ;  I  Sigmoid 
Flexure  :  w  Rectum  ;  n  Anus  ; 
o  o  Lobes  ol  Liver,  raised  and 
turned  back  :  p  Hepatic  Duct  ; 


7  Cystic  Duct  :  rGnll  Bladder  ;  fl  ^ 

s  Common  Bile  Duct  :  t  Pan-  J  f 

creas  :  u  Pancreatic  Duct,  en- 


tering  the  duodenum  with  the 
common  bile  duct. 

4.  Med.  Generation  of  pue  ;  suppura¬ 
tion.  Obs. 

di-ges'tive  (-tTv),  a.  [F.  digestif,  L. 
digestirtu.]  Pertaining  to  digestion;  Diagrammatic  fig- 
having  the  pow-er  to  cause  or  promote  ure  of  Digestive 
digestion;  as,  digestive  ferments.  Organs  of  Man.  as 

digestive  salt,  potassium  chloride. 


seen  from  in  front. 


dif-find'  (dt-flnd'),  v.  t.  fL. 
diffindere,  diffissum.)  To  split. 
Obs.  [FIXE,  DEFINITION,  etc. I 
diffine,  diffinition.  etc.  +  de-| 
diffinicioun,  difflnitive.  d*  def¬ 
inition,  definitive. 
dif-fis'Bion  (dY-flsh'rtn),  n. 
[See  niFFiXD.]  A  splitting.  Obs. 
dlf-flate',  v.  t.  (L.  difflatus,j). 
p.  of  a  iff  are  to  blow  apart.)  To 
scatter  or  blow  away.  Obs.  — 
dif  fla'tion,  n.  Obs. 
dif'flu  en-cy,  n.  Diffluence.  Obs. 
dif 'tiu-oua,  a.  [L.  diffluus.] 
Diffluent.  Obs. 


differme.  •]*  deform,  to  mar. 
dif-formed',  a.  Difform.  Obs. 
diffoule.  -7  iiefoul.  [trum.I 
diffraction  spectrum.  Seesi*EC-| 
dif-fran'chise,  dif-fran'chise- 
ment.  Erroneous  for  disfran¬ 
chise,  DISFRANCHISEMENT. 
dif-fr3n'gi-ent  (dT-frftn'jW’nt), 
a.  Opt.  Physics.  Diffractive, 
dif-fu'gi  ent  (dl-fQ'jl-^nt),  a. 
[L.  diffngiens ,  -ent is,  p.  pr.  of 
diffufp  re  to  flee  in  different  di¬ 
rections  ]  Fleeing;  fleeting.  R. 
dif-fund',  »\  t.  [L.  diffundere .] 
To  pour  out ;  to  diffuse.  Obs. 


dif-fus' ed-ly  (dT-ftiz'ed-lT), 
adr.  of  DIFFUSED.  [-NESS.  1 

dif-fus'ed-ness  (-nSs),  n.  See| 
dif-fuBe'ly  (-fas'll),  adv.  of  dif- 
fuse.  [j»?7t.s. ]  Diffuse.  Ohs.  I 
dif-fu'sile  Cffl'sYl),a.  [L.f/iTu-| 
diffusion  battery.  Sugar  Man- 
u f.  A  series  of  diffuserB. 
dif-fu'siv.  Diffusive.  Ref.  Sp. 
dif-fu'sor,  w.  A  diffuser, 
dif-fuze'.  Diffuse,  v.  Re.f-  Sp. 
dif-fuz'i-bl.  Diffusible.  Ref.  Sp. 

di-for'min  (dY-f6r'niYn),  n.  [</»- 
J  or  min.]  Chem.  See  formin'. 

di-for'myl,  n 


[di-  -f-  formyl .] 


Chem.  Glyoxal.  [Eng. I 

dig,  n.  A  duck.  Obs.  or  Dial.  \ 
di-gal 'lie  (dY-gfil'Yk),  a.  [di-  + 
2d  gallic.)  See  TANNIC  acid  a. 
Di-gam'ba-ra  (dY-g&m'ba-m), 
n.  [Skr.,  sky-clad,  naked.]  See 
Jainism. 

dig'a-mist  (dYg'a-mYst),  n.  [See 
DiGAMors.]  One  who  marries 
a  second  time  ;  deuterogamiat. 
dig'a-mite,  n.  A  digamist.  Obs. 
di-gam'mate(dl-gfim'ilt),  a.  Di¬ 
gammated.  [digamma.  R.  I 
di-gam'mic  (-Yk).  a.  Pert,  to  a | 
dig'-dig',  71.  [dig-dig,  native 


name  in  Abyssinia.]  The  royal 
antelope  or  other  allied  species, 
di'gel,  a.  [ME.  difel,  AS.  dygel, 
digol ,  diegeL  1  Secret;  obscure, 
j  Ohs.  —  di'gel-liche,  adv.  Obs.  — 
di'gel-ness,  n.  Obs. 

Di-ge'ne-a  (dT-je'nS-d  ;  -jPn'P- 
!  a),  n.pl.  [NL.  ;  di-  +  Gr.  ye'io? 
1  race,  offspring.]  Zool.  =  IJige- 
NRTH  v  —  di-ge'ne-oua  i  -ils),  a. 
di'gen-liche,  a.  b  adv.  [AS. 
digol  lice,  adv.]  Secret  ;  secret¬ 
ly.  Ohs. 

dig'e-rous  (dYj'^-mTs),  a.  [di- 
I  -f  -genoas.)  Piol.  Pertaining 


to  both  sexes  ;  bisexual, 
dig'e-ny  ;-nY),  n.  [di-  4-  -geny.) 
Digenous  reproduction, 
dig'er-ent  (dij'Swnt).  a.  [L. 
digerens ,  p.  pr.  of  digerere.  See 
digest.]  Digesting.  Ol.s.  or 
R.  —  n.  A  digestive,  or  suppu¬ 
rative.  agent.  Obs.  or  R. 
di  gest',  a.  [L.  digestus.  p. 
p.]  Digested  ;  composed.  Obs. 
di-gest'ed,  p.  of  digest.— 
di  gest'ed-ly,  adv. 
di-gest'i  bl.  Digestible.  Ref.Sp. 
di-ges'tion-91,  a.  Of  or  per¬ 
taining  to  digestion. 


iile,  senate,  care,  am,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofa  ;  eve,  event,  find,  recent,  maker ;  ice,  ill ;  old,  obey,  orb,  Sdd,  s8ft,  connect ;  use,  unite,  firn,  up,  circus,  menu  ; 

II  Foreign  Word.  f  Obsolete  \  ariant  of.  -f  combined  with.  =  equals. 


DIGESTIVE 
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DIHYDRIC 


di-ges'tive  (di-jgs'tTv),  n.  1.  A  thing  that  aids  digestion, 
as  a  food  or  drug ;  a  digester. 

2 .  Med.  A  sub8tauce  which,  wlien  applied  to  a  wound  or 
ulcer,  promotes  suppuration.  Obs. 

llg'ger  (dig'er),  7i.  1.  One  that  digs  or  is  used  in  digging, 
as  a  miner,  a  seeker  of  gold,  or  a  tool  for  digging. 

2.  Specif. :  Mach.  A  reciprocating  piece  that  actuates  a 
spindle  valve,  as  m  some  gas  engines  ;  a  rod  for  actuating 
the  exhaust  valve  of  an  internal-combustion  engine,  oper¬ 
ated  by  the  hammer  of  a  hit-and-miss  governor. 

3.  [ cap .]  An  Indian  of  one  of  various  degraded  tribes  of 
California  Indians,  who  dig  roots  for  food. 

4.  A  digger  wasp. 

5.  [cap.]  Eng.  Hist,  (pi.)  Those  Levelers  who  in  1G49 
began  to  till  the  commons  in  pursuance  of  their  commu¬ 
nistic  principles. 

6.  In  Slang  or  Colloq.  Use:  a  A  spur,  b  A  finger  nail. 
C  Playing  Cards.  A  spade.  (1  A  drudge  ;  a  plodder. 

Digger  pine-  A  Californian  pine  (Pinus  sabiniana)  of 
moderate  height,  freely  branching  habit,  and  sparse  foli¬ 
age.  The  nuts  are  edible,  and  were  formerly  a  common 
food  of  the  Digger  Indians,  whence  the  name, 
digger  wasp.  Ill  a  broad  sense,  any  burrowing  wasp; 
specif.,  any  of  a  group  ( Fossores  or  Fossoria)  so  called  be¬ 
cause  most  of  its  members  build  their  nests  in  burrows 
dug  by  themselves  or  appropriated  from  other  animals, 
and  provision  them  with  spiders,  caterpillars,  or  insects 
for  their  young.  The  families  Sphegida\  Pompilida?,  and 
Mutillid.e  are  among  those  usually  included, 
dig'ging  (dTg'Tng),  n.  1.  Act  or  action  of  one  that  digs. 

2.  pi.  The  materials  excavated. 

3.  A  place  of  excavating  ;  in  pi.  (often  regarded  as  sin¬ 
gular),  land  ora  place  where  ore,  metals,  or  precious  stones 
are  got  by  digging ;  esp.,  any  of  certain  localities  in  Califor¬ 
nia,  Australia,  etc.,  at  which  gold  is  got  by  placer  mining. 

4.  Hence:  pi.  a  Region;  locality.  Colloq .,  U.  S.  b 

Quarters;  lodgings.  Colloq.  '  John  Corbin. 

dlght  (dit),  v.  1.  ;  pret.  <1*  p.  p.  dight  or  dight'ed  ;  p.  pr.  <1* 
vb.  Ji.  dight'ing.  [ME.  dihten ,  AS.  dihlan  to  dictate, 
command,  dispose,  arrange,  fr.  L.  dictate  to  say  often,  dic¬ 
tate,  order  ;  cf.  G.  dichten  to  write  poetry,  fr.  L.  dictare. 
See  dictate.]  1.  In  Obs.  senses  :  a  To  appoint,  manage, 
or  order,  b  To  deal  with;  treat;  also,  maltreat,  c  Specif.: 
To  have  sexual  intercourse  with,  d  To  put;  consign,  o  To 
bring  about ;  as,  to  dight  one’s  death  ;  to  perform. 

2.  To  compose  ;  to  construct ;  to  put  in  order  ;  to  prepare. 
Obs.  or  Poetic.  “  She  gan  the  house  to  dight Chaucer. 

3.  Obs.  or  Dial,  a  To  repair  or  put  to  rights ;  to  cleanse, 
b  Specif.,  to! winnow. 

4.  To  furnish  out  or  equip  ;  to  deck  ;  to  dress.  Archaic. 

The  clouds  in  thousand  liveries  dight.  Milton. 

6.  Specif.  :  a  To  dress  surgically,  as  a  wound.  Obs.  b  To 
dress  (vines,  soil,  etc.)  in  husbandry.  Obs. 
dight,  n.  [From  dight,  r.]  A  wipe  or  rub  ;  a  dab  ;  as,  a 
little  dight  of  butter.  Dial. 

dig'it  (dlj'Tt),  n.  [L.  digitus  finger  ;  of  uncertain  origin.] 
1.  A  finger.  Now  Humorous  or  A  fleeted. 

2-  Zool.  One  of  the  divisions  in  which  the  limbs  of  verte¬ 
brates  of  the  classes  higher  than  fishes  terminate  ;  a  finger 
or  toe.  The  typical  number  of  digits  is  five  on  each  limb ; 
this  is  rarely  exceeded,  but  in  many  animals  is  reduced, 
one  or  more  being  rudimentary  or  entirely  wanting,  as  in 
the  horse,  where  the  whole  foot  consists  of  the  enormously 
developed  middle  digit.  The  digits  are  numbered,  begin¬ 
ning  at  the  preaxial  (radial  or  tibial)  border  of  the  limb. 
Thus  in  man  the  thumb  and  great  toe  are  the  first  digits. 
A  fully  developed  digit  has  a  series  of  bones  called  phalan- 

Ses,  which  in  most  mammals  do  not  exceed  three  in  num- 
er  (two  in  the  first  digit),  and  usually  bears  a  horny  nail 
at  the  tip  which  may  be  modified  into  a  claw  or  hoof. 

3.  A  finger’s  breadth;  in  English  measure,  three  fourths 
of  an  inch.  See  measure. 

4.  Math,  a  Any  of  the  ten  figures  or  symbols,  0, 1, 2,  3, 4, 
5,  6,  7,  8,  9,  by  which  all  numbers  may  be  expressed  ;  — so 
called  because  of  the  use  of  the  fingers  in  counting  and  com¬ 
puting.  Many  authorities  do  not  include  0  with  the  digits, 
b  Math.  A  number  expressed  by  a  digit. 

6.  Astron.  One  twelfth  part  of  the  diameter  of  the  sun  or 
moon  ;  —  a  term  used  to  express  the  quantitjr  of  an  eclipse  ; 
as,  an  eclipse  of  eight  digits  is  one  which  obscures  two 
thirds  of  the  diameter  of  the  disk, 
dig'it  al  (dlj'T-tdl),  a.  [L.  digitalis.]  Of  or  pertaining  to 
a  finger,  or  digit,  or  the  fingers  or  digits  ;  resembling  a 
digit  or  digits  ;  digitate. 

digital  fossa,  a  Anat.  A  depression  at  the  base  of  the  in¬ 
ternal  surface  of  the  great  trochanter  of  the  femur,  for  the 
attachment  of  the  tendon  of  the  obturator  externus  mus¬ 
cle.  b  Bertillon  System.  The  fossa,  or  hollow,  formed  in 
the  upper  anterior  portion  of  the  ear  by  the  branching  of 
the  antihelix.  — d.  impressions,  Anat .,  shallow  depressions 
on  the  inner  side  of  the  cranial  bones,  corresponding  to 
the  convolutions  of  the  brain, 
dig'it-al,  n.  I.  A  digit  or  finger.  Obs.  or  Humorous. 

2.  Zool.  The  terminal  joint  of  the  pedipalpusof  a  spider. 
3.  A  key,  as  of  an  organ,  to  be  played  by  the  finger;  — 
opposed  to  pedal. 

dig'i-ta'lin  (dTj'T-ta'lin ;  dij'T-td-lin),  w.  1.  Pharm.  Any 
of  several  extracts  of  foxglove  ( Digitalis ),  as  the  “  French 
extract,”  the  “German  extract,”  etc.,  which  differ  among 
themselves  in  composition  and  properties. 


Digitate  Leaf. 


2.  Chem.  A  white,  crystalline  glucoside,  CssH^O^,  found 
in  foxglove  and  its  extracts,  with  digitonin  and  digitoxin. 
dig  i-ta'lis  (dTj'I-ta'lTs),  n.  [NL. :  cf.  F.  digitale.  So 
named  (according  to  Linuaeus)  from  its  finger-shaped  co¬ 
rolla  ;  cf.  the  F.  name  doigtier ,  also  finger  stall,  thimble, 
G.  Jingerhut  thimble.]  1.  [cap.]  Bot.  A  genus  of  scroph- 
ulariaceous  herbs  of  Europe  and  western  Asia.  They 
are  leafy-stemmed  perennials  with  terminal  spikes  or  ra¬ 
cemes  of  showy  bell-shaped  flowers. 

2.  Pharm.  The  leavesof  the  purple  foxglove  (D. purpurea), 
one  of  the  most  important  drugs,  used  as  a  remedy  in  de¬ 
rangements  of  the  circulatory  system.  Digitalis  stimulates 
the  cardiac  muscle, elevates  the  blood  pressure, and  relieves 
venous  congestion  ;  it  is  an  efficient  diuretic  in  dropsy, 
dig'i-tate  (dij'T-tat),  a.  [L.  digitaius  having  fingers.) 

1.  Having  fingers  or  digits  ;  digitated. 

2.  Resembling  a  finger  or  fingers  ;  specif.,  Bot.,  having 
divisions  arranged  like  the  fingers 
of  a  hand  ;  —  applied  usually  to  pal¬ 
mate  or  to  palmately  lobed  leaves 
having  5  or  7  divisions. 

dig'i  tat  ed  (-tat'Sd),  a.  Bearing 
or  having  digits  or  fingerlike  proc¬ 
esses;  digitate. 

dig  i-ta'tion  (-ta'slmn),  n.  State  of 
being  digitate  ;  a  division  into  fin¬ 
gers  or  fingerlike  processes  ;  also, 
a  fingerlike  process. 

(Ilg'i-ta'tO-  (dTj'i-ta'to-).  Combin¬ 
ing  form  for  digitate. 
dig'i  ti-  (dtj'T-tt-).  Combining  form  from  Latin  digitus , 
meaning  finger. 

dig'i  ti-form'  (-ffirm'),  a.  [digiti-  -f-  -form.]  Formed  like 
a  finger  or  fingers ;  finger-shaped ;  as,  a  digitiform  root. 
dig'i-ti-grade7  (-grad'),  a.  [digiti-  -f-  L.  gradi  to  step, 
walk  :  cf.  F.  digitigrade.]  Walking  upon  the  digits  ;  desig¬ 
nating  animals  in  which  the  digits  only  bear  on  the  ground, 
the  posterior  part  of  the  foot  being  more  or  less  raised  ;  — 
opposed  to  plantigrade.  Most  mammals  (not,  however,  in¬ 
cluding  man)  are  more  or  less  digitigrade,  the  extreme 
condition  being  exhibited  by  the  horses  and  cattle,  which 
walk  and  stand  on  the  tips  of  one  or  two  digits  of  each 
foot.  —  n.  A  digitigrade  animal;  esp.,  one  of  the  digiti¬ 
grade  Carnivora.  —  dig  1-ti-grad  ism  (-grad'Tz’m),  n. 
digitize  (dTj'I-tlz),  v.  t.  [digit  -{-  -ize.]  To  finger ; 
manipulate  ;  also,  to  point  at  with  the  finger.  Bare.  — 
dig'it-iz  er  (  -tiz'er),  n.  Rare. 

dig  i-to'ri-um  (dTj'T-to'rT-wm  ;  201),  ?i. ;  L.  pi.  -ria  (-rT-d). 
[NL.,  fr.  L.  digitus  a  finger.]  A  small  dumb  keyboard  in¬ 
strument  used  by  pianists  for  exercising  the  fingers, 
dig'i-tox'in  (-tok'sin),  n.  [See  digitalis  ;  toxin.]  Chem. 
A  poisonous  crystalline  glucoside,  C34H54On,  in  digitalis, 
di-glad'i-ate  (di-gl5d'T-at),v.  ?.  [L.  digladiari;  di-  =  dis- 
-f-  gladius  a  sword.]  To  fence  ;  contend  ;  dispute.  Obs.  or 
Archaic.  —  di -glad'i-a  tor  (-a' ter),  n.  Obs.  or  Archaic. 

Digladiating  like  Aeschines  and  Demosthenes.  Hales. 
di  glad'i  a'tion  (-a'shi/n),  n.  Act  of  digladiating  ;  fencing  ; 
fighting;  wrangling.  Archaic.  “Sore  digladialions."  Evelyn. 
di'glot  (di'glot),  a.  [Gr.  fiiyAwTros  speaking  two  languages  ; 
=  ti<;  twice  -f-  yhioTTa,  yA wertra,  tongue.  See  glottis.] 
Having,  using,  or  expressed  in,  two  languages  ;  bilingual ; 
as,  a  diglot  Bible.  — n.  A  diglot  edition,  as  of  a  book, 
di  glot'tism  (di-glbt'Tz’m),  n.  Bilingualism.  Rare. 
di'glyph  (di'glif),  n.  [Gr.  biyXvjjos  doubly  indented  ;  Si- 
=  S‘9  +  yhv<t>€ir  to  hollow  out.]  Arch.  A  projecting  face 
like  the  triglyph,  but  having  only  two  channels  or  grooves, 
dig'ni-fied  (dTg'nT-fld),  p.  a.  1.  Invested  or  honored  with 
a  dignity ;  made  a  dignitary.  Obs.  or  R. 

2.  Marked  with  dignity;  stately;  as,  a  dignified  judge, 
dig'ni-fy  (dig'nT-fi),  v.  t. ;  dig'ni-fied  (-fid) ;  dig'ni-fy'ing 
(-fi'Tng).  [OF.  dignifier ,  fr.  LL.  dignificare  ;  L.  dignus 
worthy  -f-  - ficare  (in  comp.),  facere  to  make.  See  deign  ; 
fact.]  1.  To  invest  with  dignity  or  honor  ;  to  make  illus¬ 
trious  ;  to  give  distinction  to  ;  to  exalt  in  rank  ;  to  honor. 

Your  worth  will  dignify  our  feast.  B.  Jonson. 

2.  To  give  a  semblance  of  dignity  to,  as  by  a  name. 

3.  To  invest  with  a  dignity  or  a  title  of  honor.  Obs. 
dig'ni-ta-ry  (-ta-ri),  a.  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  having,  a  dig¬ 
nity,  esp.  an  ecclesiastical  dignity. 

dignitary  prebend,  one  having  jurisdiction  annexed  to  it. 
dig'ni-ta-ry^  n.  ;  pi.  -ries  (-rTz).  [Cf.  F.  dignitaire ,  fr.  L. 
dignitas.]  One  who  possesses  exalted  rank  or  holds  a  po¬ 
sition  of  dignity  or  honor,  esp.  ecclesiastical  rank  above 
that  of  a  parochial  priest  or  clergyman, 
dig'ni-ty  (dig'ni-tT),  n. ;  pi.  -ties  (-tTz).  [ME.  digneie, 
dignite ,  OF.  digneie,  dignity,  F.  dignile,  fr.  L.  dignitas, 
from  dignus  worthy.  See  dainty,  deign.]  1.  State,  char¬ 
acter,  or  quality  of  being  worthy  or  honorable ;  elevation 
of  character  ;  worth  ;  nobleness  ;  excellence. 

The  dignity  of  this  act  was  worth  the  audience  of  king*-.  Shah. 

2.  Elevated  rank ;  honorable  station  ;  high  office,  political 
or  ecclesiastical  ;  degree  of  estimation  ;  also,  a  particular 
office,  rank,  or  title  of  honor. 

And  the  king  said,  What  honor  and  dignity  hath  been  done  to 
Mordecai  for  this  ?  Esth.  vi.  3. 

3.  Nobleness  of  manner,  aspect,  or  style  ;  loftiness  and 
grace  ;  impressiveness  ;  stateliness. 

Dignity  of  thought  and  language.  Macaulay. 


4.  One  holding  high  rank  ;  a  dignitary  ;  also,  collectively, 
persons  of  rank  or  high  position.  “  The  dignity  of  a  great 
kingdom  .  .  .  imprisoned  or  exiled.”  Burke. 

5-  Astro/.  The  location  of  a  planet  where  its  influence  is 
enhanced,  either  by  aspects  with  other  planets  or  by  zo¬ 
diacal  position. 

6.  Fundamental  principle ;  axiom;  maxim;  —  translating 
Gr.  afw/xa.  Nonce  Use.  Sir  T.  Browne. 

Syn  .  —  See  decorum. 

di'grapil  (di'graf),  n.  [di-  -{-  Gr.  ypajn}  a  writing.]  A 
group  of  two  vowels  or  two  consonants  representing  a  single 
simple  speech  sound,  as  ea  in  head  (hSd),  or  th  in  bath. 

A  diphthong  must  not  be  confounded  with  a  digrajjh ;  the 
former  is  two  vowels  in  one  syllable,  the  latter  is  two  letters  lor 
one  sound.  Hemp/ 

di  graphic  (di-gr5f'Tk),  a.  1.  Of  or  pertaining  to,  or 
written  with,  a  digraph. 

2.  Written  in  two  kinds  of  characters, 
di-gross'  (di-grgs' ;  di-gres' ;  277),  v.  i. ;  di-gressed' 
(-grgst') ;  di-gress'ing.  [L.  digressus,  p.  p.  of  digredi  to 
go  apart,  to  deviate  ;  di -  =  dis-  -f-  gradi  to  step,  walk. 
See  grade.]  1.  To  step  or  turn  aside;  to  deviate;  di¬ 
verge  ;  swerve ;  esp.,  t,o  turn  aside  from  the  main  subject 
of  attention,  or  course  of  argument,  in  writing  or  speaking. 

In  the  pursuit  of  nn  argument  there  is  hardly  room  to  digress 
into  n  pnrticuloi  definition, as  often  as  a  man  varies  the  significa¬ 
tion  of  any  tain.  Locke. 

2.  Tot”:ii  aside  from  the  right  path  ;  transgress.  Obs.  orR. 

Thy  abundant  goodness  6hall  excuse 

This  deadly  blot  in  thy  digressing  son.  Shak. 

3.  Astron.  Obs.  a  Of  the  sun,  to  depart  from  the  equator, 
b  Of  interior  planets,  to  recede  from  the  sun  in  elongation. 

di  gres'sion  (di-grSsh'wn ;  di-),  n.  [L.  digressio ;  cf.  F. 
digression,  OF.  degression,  whence  ME.  disgression. j 

1.  Act  or  instance  of  digressing. 

2.  Specif. :  a  Deviation  from  moral  rectitude. 

Then  my  digression  is  so  vile,  so  base. 

That  it  will  live  engraven  in  my  face.  Shak. 

b  A  part  of  a  discourse  deviating  from  its  main  design  or 
subject. 

The  digressions  I  cannot  excuse  otherwise  than  by  the  confi¬ 
dence  that  no  man  will  read  them.  Sir  W.  Temple. 

C  Astron.  Deviation  from  a  particular  direction  or  line; 
departure  of  the  sun  from  the  equator  ;  elongation  (of  an 
interior  planet). 

Syn.  — Digression,  episode,  excursus  are  often  confused. 
A  digression  is  a  deviation,  often  at  the  expense  of  unity 
of  effect,  from  the  main  subject  of  a  discourse  ;  an  episode 
is  an  incidental  narrative  which,  though  separable  from  the 
main  subject,  arises  naturally  from  it.  and  often  forms  a 
necessary  and  integral  part  of  its  development ;  an  excur¬ 
sus  is  an  avowed  and  usually  formal  digression  (frequently 
of  the  nature  of  an  appendix)  elucidating  at  some  length  an 
incidental  point. 

In  this  long  digression  which  I  M  as  accidentally  led  into,  ns  in 
all  my  digressions ,  .  .  .  there  is  .  .  .  an  excellence  seldom  looked 
for  ...  in  a  digression;  nnd  it  is  this  :  That  though  ...  I  fly 
off  from  M’hat  I  am  about,  as  Jar,  and  as  often  too,  as  any  mu  iter 
in  Great  Britain,  yet  I  constantly  take  care  .  .  .  that  my  muin 
business  does  not  stand  still  in  my  absence.  Sterne. 

The  accounts  which  Raphael  gives  of  the  battle  of  angels,  and 
the  creation  of  the  world,  have  in  them  those  qualifications 
which  the  critics  judge  requisite  to  an  episode.  They  are  nearly 
related  to  the  principal  action,  and  have  a  just  connection  uitn 
the  fable.  S/<ectator. 

di-gres'sion-al  (-dl),  a.  Pertaining  to,  or  of  the  nature  of, 
a  digression. 

di  gres'sive  (di-giSs'T  v  ;  di-),  a.  Digressing,  or  of  the  na¬ 
ture  of  digression.  Johnson. 

—  di-gres'sive-ly,  .  — di  gres'sive-ness.  v. 

Di-gyn'i-a  (di-jTn'T-d),  n.  pi.  [NL. ;  <//--{- Gr.  ywy  a 
woman,  a  female.]  Bot.  A  disused  Linnrean  order  of 
plants  including  those  having  flowers  with  two  pistils.  — 
di  gynl-an  (-an),  a. 

dig'y-nous  (dTj't-nws  ;  di'ji-nns),  a.  Bot.  a  Pertaining  to 
the  class  Digynia.  b  Having  two  Distils, 
di-he'dral  (di-he'dr&l),  a.  [<//-  -}-  Gr.  ebpa  a  seat,  base,  fr. 
i£ea9ai  to  sit.]  1.  Having,  or  formed  by,  two  plane  faces ; 
ns,  the  dihedral  summit  of  a  crystal ;  a  dihedral  angle. 

2-  Math.  Designating  a  group  of  4 n  homogeneous  or  2n 
nonhomogeueous  substitutions  corresponding  to  the  group 
of  rotations  that  displace  into  coincidence  (but  not  identity) 
with  itself  a  figure  composed  of  two  coincident  regular  poly¬ 
gons  of  n  sides  conceived  as  lying  (in  opposite  hemispheres) 
on  the  equator  common  to  the  hemispheres, 
dihedral  angle,  the  angular  separation  of  two  intersecting 
planes. 

di-he'dron  (-dn5n),  n.  [See  dihedral.]  A  figure  with  two 
sides  or  surfaces. 

dihex-ag'o-nal  (di'hSk-sSg'o-ual),  a.  [di-  -f  hexagonal.] 
Cryst.  Designating,  or  pertaining  to,  a  symmetrical  12- 
sided  figure  the  alternate  angles  of  which  are  equal ;  — 
used  esp.  in  naming  two  forms  of  the  hexagonal  system, 
the  dihexagonal  pyramid  and  the  dihexagonal  jirism.  Any 
horizontal  section  of  either  of  these  forms  is  a  figure  of 
the  above  description. 

di  hex  a-he'dron  (di-hSk'sd-he'drtfn),  n.  [di-  -{-  hexahe¬ 
dron.]  Ciyst.  A  form  having  twice  six  faces,  as  a  double 
six-sided  pyramid.  —  di-liex  a-he'dral  (-dral),  a. 
di-hy'dric  (di-ln'drlk),  a.  [di-  -{-hydric.]  Chem.  a  Con¬ 
taining  two  atoms  of  acid  hydrogen,  b  Containing  two 
hydroxyl  groups. 


di-ges'tlve-ly,  adv.  of  diges¬ 
tive. 

di-ge8tTy,<7'/c.  Digestedly.  Obs. 
di-gea'tor  (dT-jgs'tSr).  =  di¬ 
gester.  [  I 

di-gea'ture  (-tpr),  ».  Digestion.  I 
dig'ga-ble.  "■  See -able. 
digged  (dTgd),  pret.  Sf  p.  p.  of 
dig. 

Digger  Indian.  =  Digger,  n..  Z. 
digger’s  delight  or  weed.  The 

Australian  speedwell  (  Veronica 
perfolinta ).  whose  presence  is 
supposed  to  indicate  auriferous 
soil. 

digging  spoon.  A  spoon-shaped 
shovel  for  digging  holes. 
Dig'go-ry  d’g'fi-rT),  n.  In  Gold¬ 
smith's  “She  Stoops  to  Con¬ 
quer,”  a  barn  laborer,  utilized 
on  great  occasions  ae  a  house 
servant.  lie  is  very  awkward, 
and,  while  serving  at  table,  talks 
and  laughs  at  the  jokes  of  his 
master,  Mr.  Hardcastle. 
dight.  adv.  Well.  Obs. 
dight'er  (dlt'Sr),  n.  [AS.  diht- 
ere.]  One  that  (lights.  Obs.  nr  B. 


dight'ings  (dlt'tngz:  (1  T  k'- 
tTngz),  ti.  pi.  [From  dight,  r.] 
Refuse  of  any  kind:  as.  of  grain 
after  winnowing.  Scot. 
dig'it  (dTj'Tt),  r.  f.  To  point 
at  :  to  point  out.  Obs. 
dig-  i-tal'i- form  (dlj'T-tal'T- 
iOrm),  a.  [Digitalis  4-  -form.] 
Bot.  Shaped  like  the  corolla  of 
the  foxglove  ( Digitalis). 
dig'i-tate  (dTj'T-tat),  v.  t.  [Cf. 
LL.  f/igitare.]  To  point  out  as 
M’ith  the  finger.  Obs. 
dig'i-tate-ly,  adv.  of  digitate. 
Digi-ti-gra'da  (dTj'T-tT-gra'- 
(!«>,«./>/.  [NL.]  Zool.  In  old 
classifications,  a  group  consist¬ 
ing  of  the  digitigrade  Carnivora, 
as  the  cats,  (logs,  nnd  their  al¬ 
lies.  Cf.  Plantiorada. 
d  ig'i-ti-nerv'ate,  d  ig'i-ti- 
nerved',  a.  Bot.  Palminerved. 
dig  i-ti-par'tite,  a.  Bot.  Parted 
like  the  fingers. 

dig'i-ti-pin'nate,  a.  Bot .  Hav¬ 
ing  digitate  leaves  of  M'hich  the 
leaflets  are  pinnate  ;  digitately 
pinnate. 


ll  di'gi-to  mon-stra'ri  (dTj'i 
to).  [L.1  To  be  pointed  out 
with  the  ringer.  Horace  (Odes. 
IV.  iii.  22).  Persius  (I.  28). 
dig  i-to'nin  (dTj  T-to'nTn),  n. 
Chem.  A  glucoside,  C-.-kHitOh, 
in  digitalis  and  its  extracts 
dig'i-tule  (dTj'T-tOl),  n.  [L. 
digitulus ,  dim.  of  digitus .]  Zool. 
A  minute  fingerlike  process, 
specif,  that  on  the  tarsal  claws 
of  certain  insects, 
dig'i-tus  (-t«s),  n.  ;  pi.  -ti  (-tT). 
[L„  finger.]  1.  See  measure. 

2.  Zool.  =  dactylus  (of  the 
legs  of  insects).  ferlot.  I 

di-glot'tic  (di-gltSt'Tk),  a.  Di- 1 
di'gly-col'lic.  a.  [ di -  +  glyrol- 
hc.  j  Chem.  Designating  a  crys¬ 
talline  acid,  Cj11,;0,-,  formed  by 
elimination  of  water  from  two 
molecules  of  glvcollic  acid, 
dig'meat',  n.  Duckweed.  Dial. 
Eng. 

dig-nath'ua  (dYg-nfith'us),  n. 
[NL.  ;  di-  4-  Gr.  yvdOos  jaw.] 
Ter  at.  A  monster  having  two 
lower  jaws. 


dig-na'tion  (-na'shan),  n.  [L. 
dignatio .]  Act  of  thinking 
M-orthy  or  honoring ;  conde¬ 
scension.  Ohs. 

digne,  a.  [F.,  fr.  L.  dignus. 
See  deign.]  Obs.  a  Worthy  ; 
honorable.  b  Suitable  ;  ade¬ 
quate  ;  fit.  c  Haughty  ;  disdain¬ 
ful.  —  digne'ly,  adv.  Obs.  — 
dignesse,  n.  Obs. 
dignete.  dignity. 
dig  ni-fi-ca'tion  (dTg'nT-fT-ka'- 
Bh«n),n.  [See  dignify.]  A  dig¬ 
nifying  ;  honoring.  Obs.  or  R. 
dig'ni-fied-ly,  adv.  of  digni¬ 
fied.  See-LY. 

II  dig'ni-tas  CdYg'nY-tHs),  n. ;  pi. 
-tates  (-ta'tez).  [LL.]  An  ax¬ 
iom. 

dig-ncsce',  y.  t.  V  *.  [L.  i!i- 

gnoscere,  dinosccre,  to  distin¬ 
guish.]  To  discern.  Obs. 
dig-no'tion  (dYg-n5'shtfn),  n. 
[See  nroNoscE,  ?\]  A  discern¬ 
ing;  n  diagnostic.  Obs. 

I  dig'nns  vin'di-ce  no'dus.  [L.] 
A  knot  worthy  of  (such)  a  lib¬ 
erator.  that  is.  of  a  deity.  Hor¬ 


ace  (Ars  Poetica,  15)1). 
di  go-neu'tic  (dl'gn-nfi'tTk),  a. 
[di-  -|-  Gr.  yoveveiv  to  gener¬ 
ate.!  Having  tM'0  hroods  in  one 
vc:ir.—  di'go-neu'tismMYz'm),n. 
'di  go-nop'o-rous  (-n5p'C-n7s),a. 
[di-  -4  gono-  4-  Gr.  7ropo%  a  pas¬ 
sage.]  Zool.  Having  separate 
orifices  for  the  male  and  female 
reproductive  organs:— said  of 
certain  hermaphroditic  turbel- 
larians  and  gastropods, 
dig'o-nous  (aig'o-ntis).  a.  [Gr. 
Si-  =  Si's  twice  4-  ytovCa  an  an¬ 
gle.  ]  Having  two  angles, 
di'graf.  Digraph.  Ref.  Sp. 
di'gram  (cll'grftm),  n.  [di-  4- 
- gram .]  A  digraph. 
di-greBs',  n.  [L.  digressus.] 
Digression.  Obs.  [al.  f 

di  gre8'Bion-a-ry,o.  Digression-! 
dl-gres'siv.  Digressive.  Ref  Sp. 
di  gua'nide  (di-gwii'nTd  ;  -nTd), 
v.  [f/i-  4-  puanidine  4-  -ide.  ] 
Chr,.,.  A  strong  amorphous  base, 
CvH7N»;,  a  guamdyl  derivative 
of  guanidine. 

||  digue  (deg),  n.  [F.  See  dike.] 


A  hank  ;  embankment ;  a  dike, 
di-hal'o-gen.  a.  [ d i-  4  halogen.] 
Chem.  Containing  two  halogen 
atoms,  esp.  replacing  hydrogen, 
di-he'li-os  (dT-he'lT-tfs),  di-he'- 
li-um  (-itm),  di-he'ly(-lY),  n.  [di- 
4-  Gr.  r) A109  sun.]  Astron.  That 
double  ordinate  of  the  ellipse 
M-liicn  passes  through  the  solar 
focus.  Obs. 

di-hep 'tvl,  n.  Chem.  See  di-. 
dihte.  4  dight. 
di-hy'brid,  ».  [(/»-  4-  hybrid.] 

Biol.  A  hybrid  whose  parents 
differ  in  two  characters.  —  di 
hy'brid-ism  (-Tz’m),  n. 
dihydr-.  See  di  hydro-. 
di-hy'drate.  n.  [di-  4-  hydrate.) 
Chem.  A  compound  containing 
two  molecules  of  M*ater  ;  also, 
less  correctly,  a  hydroxide  con¬ 
taining  two  "hydroxyl  groups 
di-hy'drat-ed  (dT-hl'drat-td ), 
a.  Combined  with  tw’o  mole¬ 
cules  of  water  ;  twice  hydrated. 
—  di  hydrated  sulphuric  acid 
See  sulphuric  ACID.  [zone.I 
di-hy'dra-zone,  n.  SeeHYDRA-J 
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dl-hy'drite  (dl-hl'drit),  n.  [di-  -f~  Gr.  65 wp  water  -f-  - ite .] 
Min.  A  basic  phosphate  of  copper,  occurring  in  emerald- 
green  monoclinic  crystals.  H.,  4.5-5.  Sp.  gr.,  4-4.4. 
di-hy'dro-  (di-hl'dro-),  dihydr-.  [di- -f  *2d  hydro-.]  Chem. 
Combining  forms  denoting  combination  with  two  atoms  of 
hydrogen  ;  as,  d/At/dronicotine,  C10H16N2,  is  formed  from 
nicotine,  C10H,4N2,  by  reduction. 

dl'hy-drox'y-  (di'hi-dr5k'sT-).  [di-  -f-  hydroxy-.]  Chem. 
A  combining  form  denoting,  containing  two  hydroxyl 
groups ,  esp.  replacing  hydrogen  ;  as,  di  hydroxy  toluene.  — 
dThy-drox'y  (-dr5k'st),  a. 

di  l-amb'  (dl'i-Smb*)  )  n.  ;  L.  pi.  -bi  (-Sm'bi).  [NL.  di- 
di  1  am'bua  (-Sm'bws)  j  iambus ,  fr.  Gr.  5ua/x0o$  ;  Si-  = 
5is  twice  -f-  Iaju/3o5.  See  iambus.]  Pros.  A  double  iamb; 
an  iambic  dipody  (w  —  -  )  reckoned  as  a  single  com¬ 
pound  foot. 

dl-1'O-dlde  (di-i'o-did  ;  -did  ;  184),  n.  Also  -did.  [di-  -f- 
todine.]  Chem.  A  compound  containing  two  atoms  of  io¬ 
dine  in  combination  with  an  element  or  radical, 
di  i'O-dO  (di-I'o-do-),  dilod  [di-  -f-  iodo-.]  Combining 
forms  denoting  the  presence  of  two  atoms  of  iodine ,  esp. 
replacing  hydrogen. 

dl'l-sat'o-gen  (di'i-sSt/i-jSn),  n.  [di-  +  iodine  -gen.] 
Chem.  A  red  crystalline  compound,  Cir(H804N2,  artificially 
produced,  which  by  reduction  passes  directly  to  indigo, 
dl-ju'dl-cate  (di-joo'dT-kat;  243),  V.  i.  &  t.;  -CAT'ED  (-kat/- 
8d);  -casing  (-kat/Yng).  [L.  dijudicatus ,  p.  p,  of  dijudi- 
care  to  decide  ;  di-  =  dis-  +  judicare  to  judge.]  To  make 
a  judicial  decision ;  to  judge  between ;  to  decide ;  to  de¬ 
termine.  Hales.  —  dl-jU'dl  ca'tion  (  ka'shfcn),  n. 
dik'age  (dik'aj),  n.  Also  dyk'age.  The  digging  of  dikes, 
dike  (dik),  7i.  Also  dyke-  [ME.  die,  dike ,  ditch,  AS.  die ; 
akin  to  I).  dijk  dike,  G.  deich ,  and  prob.  teich  pond,  Icel. 
diki  ditch,  Dan.  dige ;  cf.  Gr.  rei^o?  (for  0eixos)  wall,  or 
Gr.  Tt<fao$  pool,  marsh.  Sense  4  is  peril,  due  to  D.  or  LG. ; 
cf.  also  OF.  digue ,  F.  digue ,  of  D.  or  LG.  origin.  Cf. 
ditch.]  1.  A  ditch  ;  a  channel  for  water  made  by  digging. 

Little  channels  or  dikes  cut  to  every  bed.  Rat/. 

2.  Hence:  a  A  channel  or  other  watercourse.  Local,  Eng. 

Thames,  the  king  of  dikes.  Pope. 

b  A  pool ;  a  pond.  Dial.  Eng. 

3.  A  bank  of  earth  thrown  up  from  a  ditch  ;  hence  :  a  A 
wall  or  fence,  as  of  turf  or  stone.  Obs.  or  Scot.  <£*  Dial. 
Eng.  b  A  causeway,  c  A  jetty  projecting  into  the  wa¬ 
ter  ;  a  pier.  Local ,  Eng. 

4.  A  bank,  as  of  earth,  thrown  up  to  form  a  barrier,  line 
of  demarcation,  or  the  like  ;  esp.,  an  embankment  to  pre¬ 
vent  inundations ;  a  levee. 

Dikes  that  the  hands  of  the  farmers  had  raised  .  .  . 

Shut  out  the  turbulent  tides.  Longfellow. 

5.  Geol.  Mining.  A  more  or  less  wall-like  body  of  igne¬ 
ous  rock  (or,  loosely,  in  mining,  of  any  other  material)  in¬ 
truded  into  a  fissure  or  crack  in  older  rock.  Dikes  are 
commonly  a  few  feet  wide,  but  they  attain  great  thickness 
in  some  cases.  They  are  sometimes  vertical,  but  they  may 
be  inclined  at  any  angle. 

dike,  v.  t.;  diked  (dikt);  dik'ing  (dik'Tng).  Also  dyke. 
[Cf.  ME.  diken  to  dig,  AS.  dician.  See  dike,  n.]  1.  To 

surround  or  protect  with  a  dike  or  dikes. 

2.  To  drain  by  a  dike  or  ditch, 
dike,  v.  i.  Also  dyke.  To  work  as  a  ditcher  ;  to  dig  ;  to 
work  at  making  a  dike  or  dikes. 

dik'er  (dik'er),  n.  Also  dyk'er.  [Cf.  AS.  dicer e  a  digger, 
ditcher.]  One  who  dikes  ;  one  who  makes  a  dike  or  dikes, 
or  works  at  their  construction. 

dike'reeve7  (dik'rev'),  n.  Also  dyke'reeve7.  [dike  -f- 
reeve  an  officer.]  A  local  officer  in  charge  of  the  drains, 
sluices,  and  sea  banks  of  a  district  of  fenny  or  marshy 
land.  Eng. 

dl-ke'tone  (di-ke'ton),  n.  [di- -\- ketone .]  Chem.  A  com¬ 
pound  containing  two  ketone  groups, 
dl  lae'er-ate  (dl-lSs'er-at ;  di-),  v.  t. ;  di-lac'er-at'ed  (-at'- 
Sd) ;  di-lac'er-at/ing  (-at/Tng).  [L.  dilaceralus ,  p.  p.  of 
dilacerare  to  tear  apart ;  di-  =  dis-  -f-  lacerare  to  tear.] 
To  rend  asunder ;  to  tear  to  pieces.  Sir  T.  Browne. 

dl  lac  er-a'tion  (-a'shwn),  n.  [L.  dilaceratio :  cf.  F.  dila¬ 
ceration.]  1.  Act  of  dilacerating. 

2.  Specif. :  Dentistry.  A  condition  of  a  tooth  produced  by  dis¬ 
placement  of  the  calcified  portion  from  the  tissues  which 
formed  it,  the  development  being  continued  after  the  nor¬ 
mal  position  of  the  calcified  part  had  been  lost, 
di  lapi  date  (dT-IXp'T-dat),  v.  t.;  di-lap'i-dat'ed  (-dat'Sd); 
di-lap'i-dat'ing  (-dating).  [L.  dilapidare  to  scatter  like 
stones ;  di-  =  dis-  -f-  lapidare  to  throw  stones,  fr.  lapis  a 
stone.  See  lapidary.]  1.  To  bring  (a  building)  into  a 
condition  of  decay  or  partial  ruin  by  neglect  or  misuse. 

2.  To  impair  by  waste  and  abuse  ;  to  squander. 

The  patrimony  .  .  .  was  much  dilapidated.  Wood. 
di  lapi  date,  v.  i.  To  get  out  of  repair  ;  to  fall  into  par¬ 
tial  ruin  ;  to  become  decayed,  as  a  house  or  church, 
di  lapi  dat  ed  (-dat'Sd),  p.  a.  Decayed  ;  fallen  into  partial 
ruin  ;  injured  by  bad  usage  or  neglect. 

Syn.  —  See  ruined. 

di  lapi  da'tlon  (-da'shwn),  n.  [L.  dilapidatio.]  1.  Act 
of  dilapidating,  or  state  of  being  dilapidated. 

2.  Eng.  Law.  Waste  committed  by  an  incumbent  of  a 
spiritual  living  ;  ecclesiastical  waste  ;  also,  a  charge  for 
repairing  such  waste.  The  liability  and  mode  of  recover¬ 
ing  compensation  for  dilapidation  is  now  regulated  by  the 


Ecclesiastical  Dilapidations  Acts  of  1871  and  1872  (34  &  35 
Viet.  c.  43  (1871),  35  &  36  Viet.  c.  96). 

3.  The  natural  disintegration  and  breaking  away  of  stone 
from  cliffs,  mountain  sides,  etc. ;  also,  the  resulting  debris, 
dl-lat'a-ble  (  dT-lat'a-b’l ;  di-),  a.  (Cf.  F.  dilatable.]  Ca¬ 
pable  of  expansion ;  that  may  be  dilated  ;  —  opposed  to 
contractible  ;  as,  the  lungs  are  dilatable  ;  air  is  dilatable  by 
heat.  —  di-lat  a  bll'i  ty  (-d-bll't-tT),  di  lat'a-ble-ness,  n. 
di-lat'an-cy  (-dn-sl),  n.  [See  dilatant.]  Property  of 
being  dilatant;  specif.,  Physics ,  the  property,  exhibited 
by  granular  masses  under  certain  conditions,  of  increasing 
in  volume  when  changed  in  shape,  owing  to  increase  of 
the  space  between  the  particles. 

di-lat'ant  (-ant),  a.  [L.  dilatans ,  - antis ,  p.  pr.  of  dilatare 
to  dilate.]  Expanding  ;  having  the  property  of  increasing 
in  volume  ;  characterized  by  dilatancy. 
di  lat'ant,  n.  1.  Physics,  a  The  fluid  contained  in  a  dila- 
tometer.  b  Any  substance  capable  of  expansion. 

2.  Med.  =  dilator  a. 

di  lat'ate  (dT-lat'at;  di'la-tat),  a.  [L.  dilatatus,  p.  p.  of 
dilatare  to  dilate.]  Widened  in  some  part ;  dilated. 
diTa-ta'tlon  (dTFa-ta'shwn  ;  di'la- ;  277),  n.  [ME.  dila- 
tacioun ,  F.  dilatation ,  L.  dilatatio ,  fr.  dilatare.  See  dilate  ; 
cf.  dilation.]  1.  Prolixity  ;  diffuse  discourse.  Obs. 

2.  Act  of  dilating;  expansion;  an  enlarging  or  spreading 
abroad  ;  state  of  being  dilated  ;  dilation  ;  also,  a  dilated 
part  or  formation. 

di  late'  (dT-lat' ;  di-lat' ;  277),  v.  t.  ;  di-lat'ed  (-lat'gd) ; 
di-lat'ing  (-lat'Tng).  [F.  dilater ,  L.  dilatare  ;  either  fr. 
di-  =  dis-  -f-  latus  wide,  not  the  same  word  as  latus,  used 
as  p.  p.  of  ferre  to  bear  (see  latitude)  ;  or  fr.  dilatus , 
used  as  p.  p.  of  differre  to  separate  (see  tolerate,  differ; 
cf.  dilatory).]  1.  To  enlarge  upon  ;  to  relate  at  large  ;  to 
tell  copiously  or  diffusely.  Obs.  or  B. 

Do  me  the  favor  to  dilate  at  full 

What  hath  befallen  of  them  and  thee  till  now.  Shak. 

2.  To  spread  abroad  ;  to  disperse  or  diffuse.  Obs. 

3.  To  expand  ;  to  distend  ;  to  enlarge  or  extend  in  bulk 
or  size  ;  to  swell ;  — opposed  to  contract;  as,  the  air  dilates 
the  lungs  ;  air  is  dilated  by  increase  of  heat. 

di  late',  v.  i.  1.  To  speak  largely  and  copiously;  to  dwell 
in  narration  ;  to  enlarge  or  expatiate  ;  —  with  on  or  upon. 

But  still  they  on  their  ancient  joys  dilate.  Crabbe. 
2.  To  grow  wide  ;  to  expand  ;  to  swell ;  to  extend  in  size. 

His  heart  dilates  and  glories  in  his  strength.  Addison. 
Syn.—  Dilate,  expand,  distend,  inflate.  To  dilate 
(opposed  to  contract)  is  to  widen  or  enlarge,  esp.  in  diame¬ 
ter ;  as,  “  And  now  I  see  the  table  wider  grown,  as  round 
a  pebble  into  water  thrown  dilates  a  ring  of  light  ”  (Long¬ 
fellow)  ;  “  In  doing  this,  I  felt  every  vessel  in  my  frame 
dilate ”  (Sterne);  “  Half-frighted,  with  dilated  eyes” 
(Tennyson).  To  expand  is  to  spread  or  open  out: 
as,  a  flower,  a  sail  expands;  “with  expanded  wings” 
(Milton);  (fig.)  “The  text,  whether  of  prophet  or  of  poet, 
expands  for  whatever  we  can  put  into  it  ”  (G.  Eliot).  That 
is  distended  which  is  (lit.  or  fig.)  stretched  out  by  pres¬ 
sure  from  within ;  as,  a  distended  bladder,  stomach,  dis¬ 
tended  veins ;  (fig.)  “  And  now  his  heart  distends  with 
pride  ”  (Milton).  That  is  inflated  which  is  distended  with 
air  or  gas,  or  which  is  (fig.)  puffed  up  or  turgid ;  as,  an  in¬ 
flated  balloon ;  “  poems  ...  so  inflated  with  metaphor, 
that  they  may  be  compared  to  the  gaudy  bubbles  blown 
up  from  a  solution  of  soap  ”  (Goldsmith) ;  inflated  values. 
See  INCREASE,  EXPATIATE. 

di-lat'ed  (-lat'Sd),  p.p.  &  p.  a.  of  dilate.  Esp. :  p.  a.  a 
Bot.  it*  Zool.  Expanded  laterally ;  flattened  ;  specif.,  of 
parts  of  insects,  having  a  broad  expanded  border  or  mar¬ 
gin.  b  Her.  Standing  open  ;  extended.  — di-lat'ed-ly,  adv. 
dl  la'tlon  (dY-la'shwn  ;  di-),  ??.  [From  dilate,  v.  ;  cf.  di¬ 
latation,  dilator.]  Act  of  dilating,  or  state  of  being 
dilated  ;  expansion  ;  dilatation.  Mrs.  Browning. 

A  gigantic  dilation  of  the  hateful  figure.  Dickens. 
di-la'tive  (  -tTv),  a.  Causing  dilatation  ;  tending  to  dilate 
or  enlarge  ;  expansive.  Coleridge. 

di  la  tom'e  ter  (dFld-tbin'e-ter  ;  dThri-),  n.  [dilate  -f-  -me¬ 
ter.]  Physics.  An  instrument  for  measuring  or  noting  the 
dilatation  or  expansion  of  a  substance,  esp.  of  a  fluid,  as  a 
bulb  to  which  a  capillary  tube  is  attached.  — dFla-tO-met'- 
ric  (-to-mSt'rYk),  a. 

di-la'tor  (dT-la'ter  ;  di-),  n.  [See  dilate.]  One  that  dilates; 
specif.:  a  Med.  An  instrument  for  expanding  a  part;  as, 
a  urethral  dilator,  b  Anat.  A  muscle  that  dilates  any  part, 
dil'a-to-ry  (dYl'd-to-rY),  a.  [L.  dila/orius ,  fr.  dilator  a  de¬ 
layer,  fr.  dilatus ,  used  as  p.  p.  of  differre  to  defer,  delay  : 
cf.  F.dilatoire.  See  dilate,  v.,  differ,  defer  to  postpone.] 

1.  Tending  to,  or  causing,  delay  ;  designed  to  cause  delay  ; 
delaying;  as,  dilatory  letters;  a  dilatoip  policy. 

2.  Characterized  by,  or  given  to,  procrastination  or  delay  ; 
tardy  ;  slow  ;  as,  a  dilatory  servant  ;  dilatoiy  payment. 
Syn.—  Delaying,  sluggish,  inactive,  loitering,  behind¬ 
hand,  backward,  procrastinating.  See  slow. 

dilatory  defense  or  plea,  Law,  one  which  goes  to  defeat  the 
pending  action  or  proceeding  without  involving  any  de¬ 
cision  upon  the  merits  of  the  case, 
dil'do  (dTl'do),  7i. ;  pi.  dildor  (-doz).  A  meaningless  word 
used  in  the  refrains  of  popular  songs.  Obs. 

Delicate  burthens  of  dildo*  and  fadings.  Shak. 
di  lec'tion  (dT-lgk'shfrn),  n.  [L.  dilectio :  cf.  F.  dilection. 
See  diligent.]  Love  ;  also,  choice.  Obs.  or  R.  T.  Martin. 
y3  Carlyle  so  renders  the  German  title  Liebden ,  your 
Love,  used  between  sovereign  princes. 


dl-lem'ma  (dt-16.  s  [X.  di  Gr.  SiAi^a ; 

8i-  =  twice  +  i  kxma.]  1.  Log¬ 
ic.  An  argument  it  with  two 

or  more  alternative  illy  conclu¬ 
sive  against  him,  wh  1  B68.  Tic- 

following  are  instanc  '  rhetori¬ 
cian  applied  to  an  old  .  >  be  t  boeilt  of  plead¬ 
ing,  and  bargained  for.  d  te  be  paid  when  he 

should  gain  a  cause.  Ti  or  hie  reward,  and 

the  scholar  endeavored  >  elude  hi  a  claim  by  a  dilemma. 
“  If  I  gain  my  cause.  I  s  tall  withhold  your  pay,  because 
the  judge’s  award  will  be  against  you;  if  I  lose  it,  I  mav 
withhold  it,  because  I  shall  not  yet  have  gained  a  cause.” 
“  On  the  contrary,”  says  the  master,  “if  you  gain  your 
cause,  you  must  pay  me,  because  you  are  to  pay  me  when 
you  gain  a  cause  ;  if  you  lose  it,  you  must  pay  me,  because 
the  judge  will  award  it.”  _  Johnson. 

2.  A  state  of  things  in  which  evils  or  obstacles  present 
themselves  on  every  side,  and  it  is  difficult  to  determine 
what  course  to  pursue  ;  a  vexatious  alternative  or  predica¬ 
ment  ;  a  difficult  choice  or  position. 

A  strong  dilemma  in  a  desperate  caae  ! 

To  act  with  infamy,  or  quit  the  place.  Swift. 

Syn.  — See  predicament.  . 

dll  em  mat'ic  (dTTg-mat'Tk  ;  di'12-),  dll  em  mat'l  cal 
(-T-kal),  a.  Also  dlTem'mlc.  [Cf.  F.  dilemmatigue.]  Of 
or  pertaining  to  a  dilemma  ;  containing  a  dilemma  ;  as,  a 
dilemmatic  syllogism.  —  dll  em-mat'l-cal-ly,  adv. 
dll  et-tant'  (dTTc-tant' ;  dTl'£-tant/),  a.  den.  Dilettante, 
dll  et-tan'te  (dTl'^-tJn'te  ;  It.  de'ISt-tan'ta),  7i.  ;  pi.  It.  dil¬ 
ettanti  (-te),  E.  dilettantes  (-tez).  [It.,prop.p.pr.of  dilet- 
tare  to  take  delight  in,  fr.  L.  deleclare  to  delight.  See  de¬ 
light,  v.  £.]  An  admirer  or  lover  of  the  fine  arts;  popu¬ 
larly,  an  amateur  ;  esp.,  one  who  follows  an  art  or  a  branch 
of  knowledge  desultorily,  or  for  amusement  only. 

The  true  poe*  is  not  ...  a  mere  artist  living  only  for  art,  net  a 
dreamer  or  a  dilettante ,  sipping  the  nectar  of  existence,  while  he 
keeps  aloof  from  its  deeper  interests.  J.  C.  Shairp. 

Syn.  —  See  amateur. 

dll  et-tan'te,  a.  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  characteristic  of,  a 
dilettante ;  amateur. 

dil'l-gence  (dTl'T-jens ;  F.  de'le'zhaNs'),  n.  [F.]  A  pub¬ 
lic  stagecoach  ;  also,  rarely,  its  passengers ;  — now  limited 
to  those  of  the  Continent,  esp.  of  France, 
dil'i-gence  (dTl'T-j?ns),  n.  [F.  diligence ,  L.  diligentia.] 

1.  Quality  of  being  diligent  ;  carefulness ;  careful  atten¬ 
tion  ;  specif.,  Law,  the  attention  and  care  required  of  a 
person  in  a  given  situation  ;  —  the  opposite  of  negligence. 

In  some  cases  they  [Roman  lawyers]  measured  due  diligence 
by  the  amount  of  care  which  the  person  whose  conduct  was  called 
in  question  was  wont  to  show  in  the  management  of  his  own  af¬ 
fairs,  “  quantum  in  suis  rebus  adhibere  solet.”  Conduct  falling 
short  of  this  is  described  by  modern  civilians  as  “culpa  in  con- 
creto.”  But  a  far  more  important  measure  of  “  diligentia  ”  is  af¬ 
forded  by  the  care  which  would  be  exercised  under  the  circum¬ 
stances  by  the  average  good  citizen,  conduct  falling  short  of 
which  is  the  so-called  “culpa  in  abstracto.”  This  abstract,  or 
ideal,  objective  test  is  that  which  is  applied  in  modern  codes,  and 
is  stated  with  growing  clearness  in  the  decisions  of  English  and 
American  courts.  T.  E.  Holland. 

2.  Persevering  application  ;  devoted  and  painstaking  ef¬ 
fort  to  accomplish  what  is  undertaken  ;  assiduity. 

That  which  ordinary  men  are  fit  for,  I  am  qualified  in  ;  and 
the  best  of  me  is  diligence.  Shak. 

3.  Au  act  of  perseverance,  assiduity,  or  painstaking ;  pi., 
exertions ;  labors. 

4.  Dispatch  ;  speed  or  haste.  Obs. 

6.  Scots  Law.  Process  by  which  persons,  lands,  or  effects 
are  seized  for  debt ;  process  for  enforcing  the  attendance 
of  witnesses  or  the  production  of  writings. 

Syn.  — Attention,  industry,  assiduity,  sedulousness  ;  ear¬ 
nestness,  constancy,  heed,  heedfulness,  care,  caution, 
to  do  one’s  diligence,  give  d.,  use  d.,  etc.,  to  exert  one’s  self  ; 
to  make  earnest  endeavor.  Archaic. 
dil'i  gent  (-j2nt),  a.  [F.  diligent ,  L.  diligens ,  - entis ,  p.  pr. 
of  diligere ,  dilectum,  to  esteem  highly,  prefer  ;  di-  =  dis- 
-j-  legere  to  choose.  See  legend.]  1.  Perseveringly  at¬ 
tentive  ;  steady  and  earnest  in  application  to  a  subject  or 
pursuit ;  assiduous  ;  industrious. 

SeeBt  thou  a  man  diligent  in  his  business?  he  shall  stand  be¬ 
fore  kings.  P/  or.  xxii.  29. 

2.  Prosecuted  with  careful  attention  and  effort ;  careful ; 
painstaking  ;  not  careless  or  negligent. 

The  judges  shall  make  diligent  inquisition.  Deut.  xix.  18. 

Diligent  cultivation  of  elegant  literature.  Prescott. 
Syn. —  Active,  assiduous,  sedulous,  laborious,  persever¬ 
ing,  attentive,  industrious.  See  busy. 

—  dll'l-gent  ly,  adv.  —  dil'i-gent-ness,  n. 
dill  (dll),  n.  [ME.  dille,  dile,  AS.  dile ;  akin  to  D.  dille , 
OHG.  tilli,  G.  dill,  dille ,  Svv.  dill,  Dan.  dild.]  A  European 
apiaceous  herb  (Anethum  graveolens),  the  anise  of  Scrip¬ 
ture.  Its  seeds,  called  dlll'seed'  (-sedO  or  dill  seeds,  are  car¬ 
minative  and  stimulant;  they  are  used  in  cookery  for 
flavoring  pickles,  etc. 

Dil  le'ni-a  (dT-le'nT-d),  n.  [NL.,  after  J.  J.  Dillen ,  German 
botanist  at  Oxford.]  Bot.  A  genus  of  East  Indian  trees 
and  shrubs,  the  type  of  the  family  Dilleniaceae,  having  large 
leathery  parallel-nerved  leaves  and  large  showy  white  or 
yellow  flowers  with  numerous  stamens.  The  fruit  of  some 
species  is  used  in  curries.  The  wood  is  mostly  of  a  red 
color,  firm  and  easily  worked,  and  the  rough  leaves  are 
often  used  like  sandpaper  for  polishing. 

Dil  le7 ni-a'ce-30  (-a'se-e),  n.  pi.  [NL.]  Bot.  A  small 
family  of  tropical  trees  and  shrubs  (order  Hypericales), 
embracing  about  15  genera  and  150  species.  They  have 


dl-hy'dro-lu'ti-dine,?/.  Also -din. 

See  DIHYDHO-.  [HYDRO-,  j 

di-hy'dro-xy'lene,  n.  See  m-j 
di  hy-drox  y-Buc-cin'lc  (dPhl- 
dr5k/sT-srtk-8'[n'Tk),  a.  Chem. 
See  TARTARIC  ACII). 

||  di'i  (dl'T),  />.  pi.  [L.]  Var. 
of  di,  the  gods.  For  various 
phrases  in  aU,  see  those  in  ni. 

||  di  im'mor-ta'ies  (di  Tn/br-ta'- 
lez).  [L.J  The  immnrtnl  gods. 
U  di  in-dl'ge-tes  (Tn-dtj't-tez). 
[L.l  See  di. 

||  di  in'fe-ri.  [L.]  See  inferi. 
Di-ip/o-li'a  CdT-Tp'3-lI'd).  Var. 
of  IIirolia. 

di-ju'di-cant  (dT-joo'dY-kdnt), 
n.  (L.  dijudicans ,  n.  pr.]  One 
who  dijudicates.  Obs.  nr  R. 
dik.  i*  dike. 

di'ka  (dT'kd  ;  de'kd),  n.  [Na¬ 
tive  West  African  name.]  Dika 
bread  or  dika  oil. 
dika  bread.  The  crushed  or 
pounded  seeds  of  a  South  Afri¬ 
can  simaroubaceous  tree  ( Irvin - 
gia  barteri)  sometimes  called 


bread  tree  or  mango.  It  is  used 
as  food  by  the  natives,  and 
yields  a  solid  fixed  oil  (dika  fat. 
dika  oil). 

dik  a-ma'li,  dik/a-mal'li 

( ill k  "-lim'lP  ),  71.  [Native  name 
in  Mysore  and  Kanara.l  The 
resinous  exudate  of  an  East  In¬ 
dian  ruhiaceous  shrub  (Gar¬ 
denia  Incida)  used  locally  as  a 
remedy  for  cutaneous  diseases, 
di'kast,  di-kaa'ter-y.  etc.  Var. 
of  DICAST,  DICASTERY,  etc. 
dik '-dik  .  Var.  of  dic.-dio. 
Di'ke  idT'ke)  or  Di'ce  (-se),  n. 
[Gr.  Ai/crj  ;  8t/crj  justice.]  See 
Horaj. 

dike'grave'  (di  k'grav7  ;  dial. 
dl'gravQ,  n.  [D.  dijkgraaf ; 
dijk  dike  +  graaf  count.]  a  In 
Holland,  an  officer  in  charge  of 
dikes,  b  In  England,  a  dike- 
reeve.  Oh*,  or  Dial. 
dike '-hooper,  n.  The  wheatear. 
Local,  Eng. 
dike 'let,  //.  See  -let. 
dike'-loup^r,  n.  [Cf.  Icel. 


hlaupa  to  leap.]  One  that  jumps  i 

fences  ;  a  transgressor.  Scot. 
dik'er.  Var.  ol  1st  dicker. 
dike  warden.  Also  dyke  warden 
A  dikereeve  Eng. 

Dik'lah  (dTk'lii).  Bib 
dil.  +  dill.  a.  fif  v.  t.  fr  i. 
dil.  . IMr.  Dilutum  (L.,  diluted-).  I 
di-’ac'er-ate.  a.  Lacerated.  Obs. 
di-lamb'do-dont  (d  T-l  ft  m'd  fi. 
dbnt).  a.  [di-  +  lambda ,  the  Gr. 
letter  A  -f-  -odont .]  Zool.  Hav¬ 
ing  two  A-shaped  transverse 
ridges  on  the  molar  teeth  ;  — 
said  of  certain  Insectivorn. 
di-lamT-na'tion  (dl-l&m/l-na'- 
shwn),  rt.  [i7i-  -f  lamination.) 
Hot.  =  chori.sis.  Obs.  or  R. 
di-la'ni-ate  (dl-la'n'T-at  ;  dl-), 
r.  t.  [L.  dilaniatus ,  p.  p.  of  di- 
laniare  to  dilacerate  :  di-=  dis- 
+  laniare  to  tear  to  pieces.  1  To 
rend  in  pieces  :  to  tear.  Obs. — 
di  la  ni-a'tion  (-a'sh/In),  n.  Obs. 
di-lap  'i-date,o.  Dilapidated.  Obs. 
di  lap'i-da/tor,  n.  One  who 
causes  dilapidation. 


diTa-ta'tor  (dT'lri-ta'ttfr  ;  dTl/- 

a-),n,  [NL.]  Anat.  =  dilator b. 
di-lat'a-to-rv  (d  1-1  a  t'd-tfi-r  I  ; 
dl-),  n.  Men.  =  dilator  a. 
di-iate',  r.  t.  [LL.  dilatare  :  cf. 
OF.  dilater.  See  dilatory.]  'l'o 
delay;  to  protract;  prolong.  Obs. 
di  late',  a.  [Cf.  L.  dilatus ,  p. 
n..  or  E.  dilate  to  spread.]  Di¬ 
lated  ;  expanded.  Archaic. 
di-late', ».  Dilating.  Obs. 
di-late'ment, //.  Dilatation.  Obs. 
di-lat'er,  n.  One  that  dilates  :  a 
dilator.  [p.  pr. | 

di-lat'ing-ly,  adv.  of  dilating ,| 
di-la'tion  (dY-la'sh/Jn  ;  dl-),  w. 
[L.  dilatio  :  cf.  F.  dilation.  See 
dilatory.]  Delay.  Ohs. 
dii'a-tor,  a.  fr  n.  [F.  dilatowe .] 
Scots  Law.  Dilatory.  Obs. 
dil'a-to-ri-ly,  adv.  of  dilatory. 
dil'a-to-ri-nesa,  «.  See  -ness. 
di-la'vy.  delavy. 
dilaye.  ^  delay. 
dilce  (dYls).  Scot.  &  dial.  Eng. 
var.  of  dulse. 

dil'do,  n.  A  West  Indian  cactus 


(Cerens  swartzii)  with  colum¬ 

nar  joints  and  pink  flowers.  The 

dried  sterns  were  formerly  used 

for  torches.  Obs.  Jamaica. 

dil'doe.  +  dildo. 

dildo  glass.  A  cylindrical  gLss 

vessel.  Obs. 

dile.  4*  dill. 

Dil 'e  an  (dTl'P-tfn  ;  dl'lf-).  Bib. 
Di-le'mi  (df-la'mP),  n.  pi.  [Per., 
fr.  the  city  of  Dclem  in  the  prov¬ 
ince  of  ’Gilnn.]  A  dynasty 
ruling  in  western  Persia  in  the 
10th  and  11th  centuries.— Di-le'- 
mite  (-mlt),  n. 

di  lem'roa.  »•.  t.  To  place  in  a 
dilemma.  Rare. 
dil  et-tan'te-ish,  a.  See  -ish. 
dil  et-tan'te-ism  (-Yz’m),  «.  = 
dilettantism. 

dil  et-tan'te-ship, //.  See -ship. 
dil  et  tant'ish.  a.  See  -ish. 
dil  et-tant'ism  (-Yz’m),  n.  Qual¬ 
ity  of  being  a  dilettante  -,  the 
desultory  pursuit  of  art,  science, 
or  literature.  —  dil  et-tant'iat.  n. 
dilige,  r.  t.  [L.  diligere  to  love.] 


/iu  vuTierij  Buiucuaics  cjiucu  u  1  &.  e  -1  v  u  p  r  r,  n.  v-autsco  unupiuauuu.  a  n  nn  niuiau  i-atius  umge,  1.  i.  L1-**  atligerc  to  iove.j  all  lc-{ 

ale,  senate,  care,  Sim,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofa ;  eve,  gvent,  end,  recent,  maker ;  ice,  ill ;  old,  obey,  orb,  odd,  s5ft,  connect ;  use,  unite,  urn, 

||  Foreign  Word.  f  Obsolete  Variant  of.  +  combined  with.  =  equals. 


To  cherish  or  love.  Obs. 

!  dTli-gen'cia  (de'lP-han'thya  ; 
-sya  :  138),  n.  [Sp.]  =dili- 
r.  ence,  the  coach, 
dil'i-gen-cy  (d  Y  l'Y-j  f  n-s  Y),  n. 
[L.  diligentia.']  Diligence.  Obs. 
dil'i-gent, adv.  Diligently.  Obs. 
dil  i-gen'ti  a  (dYl'T-jf-n'shY-d), 
//.  [L.]  Civil  Law.  Diligence, 
dil  Ttu'ric  (dYl'Y-tn'rlk),  a.  [di- 
-f  //Vhic  -]-  uric .]  Chem.  Desig¬ 
nating  a  colorless  crystalline 
acid,  CjII.sO-N^,  a  nitro  deriva¬ 
tive  of  barbituric  acid, 
dill,  f  dole,  grief, 
dill,  n.  [Cf.  dell  a  wench.^j 
Dell ;  wench.  Obs. 
dill,  v.  t.  fr  ?.  [Icel.  di/lja.)  To 
hide  ;  to  keep  secret.  Obs. 
dill,  a.  [Cf.  dull.]  Dull  ;  fool¬ 
ish  ;  slow.  Obs. 
dill,  v.  t.  Sr  i.  [ME.  dillen,  prob. 
fr.  dul  dull,  a.]  To  calm;  soothe. 
Obs.  or  Scot,  fr  Dial.  Eng. 
dill,  r.  t.  To  dress  up  ;  adorn. 
Ohs.  or  Dial.  Eng.  [grout.  1 
dil'le-grout.  Var.  of  dilli -/ 


up,  circles,  menu ; 


DILLENIACEOUS 
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DIMISH 


alternate  leaves  and  flowers  with  5  petals,  5  persistent 
sepals,  and  numerous  stamens.  DiUenin  and  Hibbertiu  are 
cultivated.  —  dil-le  ni  a'ceous  (dl-le'nT-a'shus),  a. 
dll'll,  or  dll'ly  (dll'I),  n. ;  pi.  uillis  or  DILLIES  (-Tz). 
[From  the  native  word  in  Queensland,  dhella,  dhilla,  hair.] 
A  basket  plaited  by  the  Australian  aborigines  from  bark 
fibers ;  —  called  also  ditty  bag. 
dll'ling  (dll'Ing),  n.  A  darling  ;  a  last-born  child,  eep.  of 
an  elderly  father;  also,  a  weakling.  Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 
dll'ly  (dll'T),  n. ;  pi.  -lies  (-Tz).  [From  sapodilla.]  A 
small  sapotaceous  tree  (Mimusopi  siebcri.)  of  Florida  and 
the  West  Indies,  having  hard  dark-brown  wood  susceptible 
of  a  fine  polish,  and  small  globose  fruits  often  eaten  by 
children ;  —  called  also  wild  dilly  and  wild  sapodilla . 
dll'ly,  n.  [From  daffodil.]  The  daffodil.  Colloq. 
dil'ly-dal'ly  (-dXl'T),  v.  i.  [See  dally.]  To  loiter  or  trifle  ; 
to  waste  time.  —  dil'ly-dal  ll-er  (-er),  n.  Stevenson. 

di  logi  cal  (di-15j'T-kdl ;  di-),  a.  Ambiguous ;  of  double 
meaning.  Obs.  or  R. 

dll'O-gy  (dTl'o-jt ;  277),  n. ;  pi.  -dies  (-jtz).  [L.  dilogia, 

Gr.  fiiAoyia,  fr.  fii'Aoyo?  doubtful ;  Si-  =  fit?  twice  -f-  Aeytiv 
to  speak.]  Rhet.  a  An  ambiguous  speech  or  expression  ; 
a  figure  in  which  a  word  or  phrase  is  used  in  an  equivocal 
sense  ;  as  in  the  apology  :  “I  have  said  that  the  gentleman 
is  a  liar  —  it  is  true  —  and  I  am  sorry  for  it.”  b  Repetition 
of  a  word  or  phrase,  as  for  emphasis  ;  as  in  “  There  we  have 
prose  without  the  note  of  individuality  —  classical  prose, 
prose  of  the  center”  ( M .  Arnold). 
dll'll  ent  (dll'u-ent),  a.  [L.  diluent,  p.  pr.  of  diluere.  See 
dilute.]  1.  Diluting  ;  making  thinner  or  weaker  by  ad¬ 
mixture,  esp.  of  water.  Arbuthnot. 

2.  That  dissolves  ;  solvent. 

dll'U-€llt,  ».  A  diluent  agent ;  specif.,  Med .,  an  agent  used 
for  effecting  dilution  of  the  blood  ;  a  weak  drink. 

There  is  no  real  diluent  but  water.  Arbuthnot. 
dl-luto'  (dTdut/ ;  di- ;  277),  v.  t. ;  di-lut'ed  (-lut'Sd) ;  di- 
jlut'ing  (-lut'Tng).  [L.  dilulus,  p.  p.  of  diluere  to  wash 
away,  dilute;  di -  =  dis-  -f-  lucre ,  akin  to  lavare  to  wash, 
lave.  See  lave  ;  cf.  deluge.]  1.  To  make  thinner  or  more 
liquid  by  admixture  ;  to  thin  and  dissolve  by  mixing. 

2.  To  diminish  the  strength,  flavor,  etc.,  of,  by  mixing,  esp. 
with  water  ;  to  temper  ;  attenuate  ;  weaken 
Lest  these  colors  should  be  diluted  and  weakened  by  the  mix¬ 
ture  of  aiiy  adventitious  light.  Sir  I.  A’ewton. 

Syn.  —  See  rarefy. 
di  lute',  v.  i.  To  become  diluted, 
di  lute',  <t.  _[L.  dilutus,  p.  p.]  Diluted;  thin;  weak, 
dl-lut'ed  (-lut'6d),/>.  a.  Reduced  in  strength;  thin;  weak. 
—  di-lut'ed  ly\  adv.  —  di-lut'ed-ness,  n. 
dl-lu'ilon  (dl-lu'shan  ;  di-),  n.  Act  of  diluting,  or  state  of 
being  dilut  d  ;  that  which,  or  one  that,  is  diluted, 
dl  lu'vi-al  (dT-lu'vT-dl),  a.  [L.  diluvialis ,  fr.  diluvium .] 

1.  Of  or  pert,  to  a  flood  or  deluge,  esp.  the  Deluge  ;  diluvian. 

2.  Geol.  Effected  or  produced  by  a  flood  or  deluge  of 
water  ;  of  or  pertaining  to  diluvium. 

diluvial  epoch,  period,  etc.,  Geol.,  the  Human,  or  present 
epoch,  period,  etc.  Obsoles. 

di-lu'vi-al-ist,  n.  One  who  explains  certain  geological  phe¬ 
nomena  by  a  great  deluge,  or  the  Deluge.  Lyell. 

di-lu'vl-aii  (dT-lu'vT-rtn),  a.  Diluvial 
di  lu'vl-an  ism  (-Tz’in),  n.  [L.  diluvium  deluge.]  The 
theory  that  many  geological  phenomena  are  to  be  explained 
by  a  former  universal  deluge,  esp.  the  Deluge, 
di-lu'vi-um  (-fim),  n.;  pi.  E. -viums  (-umz),  L.  -via  (-a). 
£L.  diluvium.  See  dilute,  deluge.]  Geol.  a  Drift ;  — 
formerly  so  called  because  supposed  to  be  the  result  of  a 
deluge,  b  Any  deposit  produced  by  aqueous  agencies  of 
more  than  ordinary  power  ;  —  disting,  from  alluvium. 
dim  (dim),  a.  ;  dim'mer  (-er)  ;  dim'mest.  [AS.  dim  ;  akin 
to  OFries.  dim,  Icel.  dimmr  ;  cf.  MHG.  timmer,  timber ; 
of  uncertain  origin.]  1.  Not  bright  or  distinct ;  wanting 
luminosity  or  clearness ;  dusky;  darkish;  obscure;  in¬ 
distinct  ;  faint ;  dull ;  overcast ;  tarnished. 

The  dim  magnificence  of  poetry.  Whewell. 

How  is  the  gold  become  dim  !  Lam.  iv.  1. 

2.  Of  obscure  vision  ;  not  seeing  clearly;  hence,  dull  of 
apprehension  ;  of  weak  perception  ;  obtuse. 

Mine  eye  also  is  dim  by  reason  of  sorrow.  Job  xvii.  7. 

The  understanding  is  dim.  Rogers. 

Syn.  —  Obscure,  indistinct,  dusky;  dark,  mysterious; 
dull,  sullied,  tarnished. 

dim,  v.  t.  dc  i. ;  dimmed  (dlmd)  ;  dim'ming.  1.  To  render 
or  become  dim  ;  to  make  less  bright  or  distinct ;  to  take 
■away  the  luster  of  ;  to  darken;  dull ;  obscure  ;  eclipse. 

Now  set  the  sun,  and  twilight  dimmed  the  ways.  Cow/>er 
The  color  of  a  flower  which  dims  and  changes.  Shairp. 
2.  To  deprive  of,  or  to  lose,  distinct  vision  ;  to  hinder  from 
seeing  clearly,  either  by  dazzling  or  clouding  the  eyes ;  to 
darken  the  senses  or  understanding  of. 

Her  starry  eyes  were  dimmed  with  streaming  tears.  C.  Pitt. 
dime  (dim),  n.  [F.  dime  tithe,  OF.  disme,  fr.  L.  decima, 
fr.  decimus  the  tenth,  fr.  decern  ten.  See  decimal,  ten.] 

1  A  tenth  ;  a  tithe.  Obs. 

2  a  A  silver  coin  of  the  United  States,  worth  one  tenth 
of  a  dollar,  or  ten  cents  (intrinsic  value  at  60  cents  an  ounce 
for  silver,  4.34  cents).  It  is  legal  tender  for  sums  not  ex¬ 


ceeding  ten  dollars,  b  A  tenth  of  some  other  monetary 
unit,  as  of  the  Peruvian  sol. 

di-men'slon  (dt-mSn'shwn),  n.  [L.  dimensio,  fr.  dimensus , 
p.  p.  of  dimetiri  to  measure  out ;  di-  =  dis -  -j-  metiri  to 
measure :  cf.  F.  dimension.  See  measure.]  1.  Act  of 
measuring.  Obs. 

2  Measure  in  a  single  line,  as  length,  breadth,  height, 
thickness,  or  circumference  ;  —  usually  pi.,  measure  in 
length  and  breadth,  or  in  length,  breadth,  and  thickness;  ex¬ 
tent;  size;  as,  the  dimensions  of  a  room,  of  a  ship,  of  a  farm. 

3  pi.  Extent;  reach;  scope;  importance;  as,  a  project 
of  large  dimensions. 

4.  pi.  Measurable  parts ;  parts  that  give  proportion  or 
shape;  as,  the  dimensions  of  a  man. 

5.  Math.  The  degree  of  raanif oldness  of  a  magnitude  or 
aggregate  as  fixed  by  the  number  of  determinations  or 
conditions  necessary  and  sufficient  to  distinguish  any  one 
of  its  elements  from  all  others.  Thus  time  or  a  line  has 
only  one  dimension  (in  instants  or  points) ;  a  surface  has 
two  dimensions,  as  the  surface  of  a  sphere,  to  fix  a  point 
on  which  we  need  to  know  its  latitude  and  longitude ; 
space  about  us  has  three  dimensions,  since  to  fix  one  of  its 

oints,  as  a  star,  we  must  know  its  right  ascension  and 
eclination  and  distance.  But  space  conceived  as  com¬ 
posed  not  of  points  but  of  lines  is  four-dimensional,  since 
four  determinations  are  necessary  to  fix  a  line  in  space. 
So  a  plane  viewed  as  made  up  of  circles  has  three  dimen¬ 
sions,  since  two  determinations  fix  the  center  and  one 
more  the  radius  of  a  circle.  In  general,  a  magnitude  is  of 
varying  dimensions  according  to  the  elements  of  which  it 
is  made  up.  The  simplest  and  most  commonly  used  ele¬ 
ment  is  the  point.  Space  of  four  dimensions,  in  the  ordi¬ 
nary  sense,  is  a  point  space,  consisting  of  a  fourfold  infin¬ 
ity  of  points,  and  so  for  higher  spaces  of  n  dimensions. 

6.  Alg.  A  literal  factor,  as  numbered  in  characterizing  a 
term.  The  term  dimensions  forms  with  the  cardinal  num¬ 
bers  a  phrase  equivalent  to  degree  with  the  ordinal  ;  thus, 
a*b2c  is  a  term  of  five  dimensions,  or  of  the  fifth  degree. 

7.  pi.  Mech.  The  manifoldness  or  degree  with  which  the 
fundamental  units  of  time,  length,  and  mass  enter  into 
the  units  of  other  physical  quantities.  Thus,  since  the 
unit  of  velocity  varies  directly  as  the  unit  of  length  and 
inversely  as  the  unit  of  time,  the  dimensions  of  velocity 
are  said  to  be  length  -4-  time :  the  dimensions  of  work  are 
mass  x  (length)*  -4-  (time)* ;  tne  dimensions  of  density  are 
mass  -4-  (length)*,  or  one  in  mass  and  minus  three  in  length 
(written  as  a.  dimensional  equation  D~  AIL—'6, 1)  represent¬ 
ing  density,  M mass,  and  L  length). 

dimensions  of  an  array,  Math.,  the  numbers  of  its  rows  and 
columns. 

di  men'slon,  v.  t.;  di-men'sioned  (-shwnd);  di-men'sion-ing. 

1.  a  To  measure,  as  building  material,  b  To  cut,  plane, 
or  rub  to  required  dimensions,  as  building  material. 

2.  To  figure  with  dimensions,  as  a  drawing  of  architecture 
or  machinery. 

di-men'sion-al  (-ftl),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  dimension  ; 
having  dimensions  (usually  specified  in  number),  esp.  of 
length  ;  as,  one-dimensional ,  two-dimensiojial,  etc.  See 
dimension,  n.  —  dimensional  ratio,  in  magnetism,  the  ratio 
of  the  longest  to  the  shortest  diameter  of  an  elongated 
ellipsoid  of  revolution. 

—  di-men' sion-al'i-ty  (di-mgn'shan-51'i-tT),  n. 

di  mentioned  (-slmnd),  a.  Having  dimensions;  dimen¬ 
sional  ;  as,  thr ee-di mentioned.  Rare. 

Dim'er-a  (dTm'Sr-a),  n.  pi.  [NL.  ;  di-  -j-  Gr.  /uepo?  part.] 
Zool.  A  group  of  homopterous  insects,  including  the 
aphids  and  psyllids  ;  —  so  named  from  their  usually  two- 
jointed  tarsi.  —  dim'er  an  (-an),  a.  d*  n. 

dlm'er  ism  (-Tz’m),  n.  Quality  or  state  of  being  dimerous. 

dim'er  ous  (-as),  a.  \di-  -f-  Gr.  pepos  part.]  Consisting 
of  two  parts ;  specif.  ;  a  Zool.  Having  the  tarsi  two- 
jointed.;  of  or  pertaining  to  the  Dimera.  b  Bot.  Having 
two  members  in  each  whorl ;  —  applied  to  flowers,  and 
commonly  written  2-merous. 

dim'e-ter  (-e-ter),  a.  [L.  dimeter,  Gr.  Siperpo?  ;  fit-  =  fit? 
twice  -J-  fierpov  measure.]  Pros.  Consisting  of  two  meas¬ 
ures,  whether  feet  or  (as  commonly  in  trochaic,  iambic,  or 
anapaestic  verse)  dipodies.  —  n.  A  verse  of  two  measures. 

di  meth'yl  (di-mSth'Tl),  n.  [di-  -j"  methyl.']  Chem. 
Ethane,  CH3*CH3. 

di  meth'yl-.  [di-  +  methyl.']  Chem.  A  prefix  (also  used 
adjectively)  denoting  the  presence  of  two  methyl  (CH3) 
groups,  esp.  replacing  hydrogen. 

di  meth  yl-am'lne  (-5m'Tn  ;  -d-men' ;  184),  n.  Also  -in 
[1 dimethyl -  -f-  amine.]  Chem .  A  gaseous  substance,  (CH3)2- 
NH,  prepared  artificially  and  formed  in  the  distillation  of 
wood.  It  is  also  formed  in  the  putrefaction  of  gelatin, 
fish,  and  other  proteid  material.  It  is  derived  from  am¬ 
monia  by  the  substitution  of  two  methyl  groups  (CH3)  for 
two  hydrogen  atoms,  and  is  similar  to  methylamine. 

di-moth'yl  an'i-line  (-Sn'T-lTn  ;  -len;  184),  n.  Also -lin 
[> dimethyl -  -|-  aniline.]  Chem.  A  colorless  oil,  C6H5N- 
(CH.i)2,  derived  from  aniline.  It  is  an  important  material 
in  artificial  dye  manufacture. 

di-me'tlent  (di-me'sh2nt),  a.  [L.  dimetiens,  - entis ,  p.  pr.  of 
dimetiri  to  measure  out.]  Math.  a  Diametral,  b  Express¬ 
ing  dimension  ;  as,  a  dimetient  function.  —  di-me'tient,  n. 


di  mid'i  ate  (dY-mTd'T-at ;  di-),  a.  [L.  dimidiatus,  p.  p 
of  dimidiare  to  halve,  fr.  dimidius  half.  See  demi-.j 
Divided  into  two  equal  parts ;  halved  ;  specif. :  a  Bot. 
Jc  Zool.  Consisting  of  only  one  half  of  what  the  normal 
condition  requires ;  having  the  appearance  of  lacking  one 
half,  or  with  one  part  smaller  than  the  other ;  as,  a  di¬ 
midiate  leaf,  which  has  only  one  side  developed  ;  dimidiate 
elytra,  which  cover  only  half  the  abdomen,  etc.  b  Bot. 
Split  on  one  side; — applied  to  the  calyptra  of  certain  mosses, 
dimidiate  hermaphroditism,  Zool.,  the  condition  of  having 
male  organs  on  one  side  of  the  body  and  female  organs  on 
the  other. 

di-mid'i-ate  (-at),  v.  t. ;  di-mid'i-at'ed  (-at'Sd) ;  di-mid'i- 
at'ing  (-at'Tng).  1.  To  halve  or  reduce  to  the  half. 

2.  Her.  To  represent  the  half  of  ;  to  cut  in  two,  or  halve, 
dl  mid  i  a'tion  (-a'shfin),  n.  [L.  dimidiatio.]  1.  Act  of 
dimidiating,  or  state  of  being  dimidiate 
2.  Her.  The  formation  of  a  distinct  shield  by  joining  the 
dexter  half  of  one  shield  with  the  sinister  half  of  another, 
divided  per  pale  or  sometimes  per  bend,  a  method  of  mar¬ 
shaling  superseded  since  the  14th  century  by  impalement, 
dl  mln'lsh  (dT-mln'Tsh),  v.  t.;  di-min'ished  (-Tsht );  di-min'- 
ish-ing.  [di-  (=  L.  dis-)  -j-  minish :  cf.  L.  diminuere  to 
break  into  small  pieces,  deminuere  to  diminish,  F.  dimi- 
nuer,  ME.  diminuen.  See  dis-  ;  minish.]  1.  To  make 
smaller  or  less  in  any  manner  ;  to  reduce  in  bulk,  amount, 
or  degree  ;  to  lessen  ;  —  opposed  to  augment  or  increase. 

Not  diminish,  but  rather  increase,  the  debt.  Barrow. 

2.  To  lessen  the  authority  or  dignity  of  ;  to  put  down  ;  to 
degrade  ;  abase  ;  weaken  ;  disparage. 

I  will  diminish  them,  that  they  shall  no  more  rule  over  the  na¬ 
tions.  Ezek.  xxix.  15. 

3.  To  take  away;  subtract.  Obs.  Deut.  iv.  2. 

4-  Music.  To  make  smaller  by  a  half  step;  to  make  (an 
interval  )less  than  minor  ;  as,  a  diminished  seventh. 

Syn. —Decrease,  lessen,  abate,  reduce,  lower,  contract, 
curtail,  impair,  degrade. 

di-min'ish,  v.  i.  To  become  diminished  ;  to  lessen. 

Syn.  —  See  decrease. 

di-min'ished  (dl-mln'Tsht),  p.  p.  of  diminish. 
diminished  angle,/7©?  /., in  a  bastioned  front,  the  angle  formed 
by  the  extenor  side  and  the  face  of  a  bastion.  — d.  arch, 
i4?’cA.,an  arch  having  less  height  than  half  its  w’idth,  as  a 
segmental  or  three-centered  arch.  —  d.  column,  a  column 
whose  shaft  tapers  ;  —  often  applied  to  one  that  tapers  con¬ 
ically  as  distinguished  from  one  having  entasis.  —  d.  in¬ 
terval.  Music.  See  interval.  —  d.,  or  diminishing,  scale,  a 
scale  of  gradation  used  in  finding  the  different  points  for 
drawing  the  spiral  curve  of  the  Ionic  volute.  — d.  shaft, 
Arch.,  the  shaft  of  a  diminished  column.  —  d.  subject.  Mu¬ 
sic,  a  subject  or  theme  repeated  in  diminution  (which  see). 

—  d.  triad.  See  under  triad,  2. 

di  min'ish-ing,  />.  pr.  <t-  rb.  n.  of  diminish. 
diminishing  return.  Econ.  See  laic  of  diminishing  return, 
under  law.  —  d.  rod,  a  device  for  giving  conical  ends  to  a 
bobbin  of  yarn,  as  in  slubbing  and  roving  frames.  —  d.  rule, 
Arch.,  a  template  for  contouring  a  shaft.  —  d.  scale.  See 
diminished  scale.  —  d.  stile.  Arch.,  a  stile  which  is  nar¬ 
rower  in  one  part  than  in  another,  as  in  many  glazed  doors, 
di-min  U-en'do  (dT-mTn/u-Sn'do  ;  It.  de-me-nwgn'do),  a. 
tt*  adv.  [It.,  p.  pr.  of  diminuire  to  diminish.]  Atusic. 
With  gradually  diminishing  volume ;  with  abatement  of 
tone;  decrescendo;  —  a  direction  to  performers,  expressed 
on  the  staff  by  Dim.,  or  Dimin.,  or  the  sign,  • 

dim  i  nu'tion  (dTm'Y-nu'slmn),  n.  [L.  diminution  or  de- 
minulio :  cf.  F.  diminution.  See  diminish.]  1.  Act  of 
diminishing,  or  state  of  being  diminished;  reduction  in  size, 
quantity,  or  degree  ;  reduction. 

2.  Act  of  lessening  dignity  or  consideration,  or  6tate  of 
being  deprived  of  dignity  ;  a  lowering  in  estimation  ;  deg¬ 
radation  ;  abasement. 

The  world’s  opinion  or  diminution  of  me.  Eikon  Basilike. 

3.  a  Curtailment  or  deprivation  in  part.  Obs.  b  Making 
little  of  ;  extenuation.  Obs. 

4.  Her.  a  The  defacing  of  part  of  a  shield.  Obs.  Guillim . 
b  Difference.  Rare. 

5.  Music.  In  counterpoint,  the  repetition  or  imitation  of, 
or  reply  to,  a  subject,  in  notes  of  half  or  quarter  the  length 
of  those  of  the  subject  itself.  See  also  mensurable  music. 

6.  Law.  Omission  or  incompleteness  in  a  record  sent  up 
by  a  lower  court  in  proceedings  for  review. 

7.  Arch.  Taper;  diminishing,  as  of  a  column;  also,  the 
amount  of  such  diminishing. 

Syn.  —  Decrease,  abatement,  deduction,  decrement. 
di-min'U-ti'val  (dT-mTn'u-tl'vtfl),  a.  Pertaining  to,  or  of 
the  nature  of,  a  diminutive.  —  n.  A  diminutive, 
di-mln'u-tive  (dT-mTn'u-tTv),  a.  [F.  diminutif,  L.  demi- 
nutivus.  See  diminish.]  1.  Expressing  diminution;  as,  a 
diminutive  word. 

2.  Below  the  average  size  ;  very  small ;  little. 

3.  Tending  to  diminish.  Rare. 

4.  Disparaging  ;  making  little  of.  Obs. 

Diminutive  of  liberty.  Shaftesbury. 

Syn.  —  See  small. 

-  di  min'u  tive-ly,  adr.  —  di  min'u-tive  ness,  n. 

di  min'U-tive,  n.  1.  Dram.  A  derivative  denoting  some¬ 
thing  small  or  young  of  the  kind  denoted  by  the  primitive, 


dil-le'ni-ad  (dT-le'nT-ftd),  n.  A 
dilleniaceousplant.  Bindley. 
dil'iesk.  n.  Dulse, 
dil'li-grout,  n.  A  kind  of  pot¬ 
tage  of  which  a  mess  was  offered 
to  the  King  of  England  on  cor¬ 
onation  day  as  the  service  of  the 
lord  of  the  manor  of  Addington, 
in  Surrey. 

dil'lisk/  dll'lesk,  dil'losk. 

Dulse.  Ir.  tf  Scot. 

dill  oil  See  oil,  Tahle  I. 

dills  (dlls  ;  dTlz).  Scot.  var.  of 

DULSE. 

dil'lue(dTl'a),r.  /.  [Corn,  d ol¬ 
io  to  discharge,  liberate.]  To 
sort  (tin  ore)  t>y  washing  in  a 
hand  sieve.  Cornwall. 
dil'lu  er  (-0-£r),  n.  A  sieve  used 
in  dilluing.  Obs.  or  Cornwall. 
dill'weed/,  n.  Mayweed.  U.  S. 
dll'ly.  ».  [Contr.  fr.  diligence .] 

1.  A  diligence.  Obs. 

2.  Any  of  various  vehicles,  ns  a 

light  wagon,  truck,  water  cart, 
etc.  Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 
dll'ly.  A  word  used  as  a  call  to 
a  duck  ;  hence,  a  duck.  Dial. 
Sr  Colloq.  (Australia.  I 

dll'ly.  n.,  or  dilly  bag  =  dilli.| 
dil'ly-dal'ly,  a.  ir  n.  Dilly-dal¬ 
lying.  Obs.  or  Colloq. 


dil'mond  +  dinmont. 
di'looil(de'15).  See  oiL,7aMe  I. 
dilse(,dlls).  Var. of  dulse.  Scot. 
di-lu'cid  (dY-lQ'sId),  a.  [L.  di- 
lucidus,  fr.  dihicere  to  be  light 
enough  to  distinguish  objects 
apart  ]  Clear  ;  lucid.  Ohs. 
di-lu'ci-date,  v.  t.  [L.  dilucidn- 
tus.  p.  p.  of  dilucidare.)  To 
elucidate.  Obs.  —  di-lu  ci-da'- 
tion.  //.  Ohs.—  di-lu'ci-da  tor.  "■ 
dil  u-cid'i-ty,  n.  State  of  being 
di  lucid.  Oos.  [  Obs.  I 

di-lu'cid-ly,  adv.  of  dilucid.| 
dilucul,  n.  [L.  diluculum.]  Day¬ 
break.  Obs. 

||  di'lu-en'do  (de/l<x)-6n'd5),  a. 
!f  adv.  [It.]  Music.  Flowing 
away  ;  gradually  vanishing, 
diluge.  +  DELUGE, 
di-lute'ness.  n.  See -ness. 
di-lut'entulT-lflt'^nt;  dl-).  n.  A 
diluting  agent.  Rare.  [lutes. I 

1  di-lut'er  (  Pr),  n.  One  that  di-| 
di-lu'tion-ist,  n.  Med .  An  ad¬ 
vocate  of  the  use  of  diluted  or 
attenuated  medicines, 
dilution  law.  See  Ostwald  s 

DILUTION  LAW. 

[  di-lu'tive,  a.  Diluting.  Rare. 
I]  di-lu 'turn  (dY-lU'tum  ;  dl-),  n. 

I  [L.,  neut.  p.  p.  ;  that  which  is 


diluted.]  Med.  A  dilution  or 

solution.  Obs.  or  R. 
di-lu'vi-ate.  v.  i.  [L.  diluviare .] 
To  run  ns  a  flood.  Obs.  or  R. 
di-lu'vi-on  (dY-lQ'vY-5n),  n. ;  pi. 
L.  -via  (-a),  E.  -viONs  (-6nz). 
=  diluvium.  [Deluge.  Obs.  I 
di  lu'vy,  n.  [L.  di  lu  v  i  u  m.]  | 
dil' weed'.  ^  ar.  of  dillweed. 
dim.  Abhr.  Dimidium  (L.,  half), 
Obs.:  diminuendo  ;  diminutive, 
di  mag-ne'sic,  a.  See  di-. 

I)  di  ma-jo'res  (di  m«-jo'rez). 
[L.]  Tne  greater  gods;  fig., 
men  ot  the  nighest  distinction. 
||  di  ma-jo'rum  gen'ti-um  (ma- 
jfi'rum  j  n'shY-Qm).  [L.]  The 
gods  of  the  older  gentes  ;  the 
superior  deities. 

||  di  ma'nes.  [L.]  =  manes. 
di  man'ga-ni'on  (dl-m&p'gd- 
n7'5n),  n.  [ di -  -f  manganese  -f 
»on.)  Chem.  The  manganous 
ion,  Mn++. 

di  man'ga-nous,  a.  See  di-. 
Dim'a-riB(dYm'd-rY8),  n.  Logic. 
See  mode,  fourth  figure, 
di-mas 'ti-gate  (dl-m&s'tY-gitt), 
a.  [di-  +  Gr.  -tyo?,  a 

whip.]  Zool.  Biflagellate  ;  — 
said  of  eertain  Infusoria. 
Dira'a-tis  (dYm'd-tT8),  n.  Logic. 


See  mode,  fourth  figure. 

dim'ber.  a.  Neat;  pretty. 
Rogues'  Cant. 

dim'ber-dam  ber,  n.  A  pretty, 
or  clever,  rogue  ;  the  head  of  a 
gang.  Rogues'  Cant. 
dim'ble  (dYm'b’l),  n.  [Cf  din¬ 
gle]  A  dingle  ;  a  ravine  with 
a  watercourse.  Obs.or  Dial. Eng. 

dimd.  Dimmed.  Ref.  Sp. 

dime,  f  dim. 

dime  novel  Orig.,  a  novel,  com¬ 
monly  sensational  and  trushy, 
sold  for  a  dime ;  hence,  any 
novel  of  6uch  a  character, 
di-men 'sion-less.  a.  See -less. 
dimension  lumber,  scantling, 
stock. atone, timber. beams  '  'arji. 
Lumber,  scantling,  etc.,  cut  to 
the  sizes  usually  in  demand,  or 
to  special  sizes  as  ordered, 
dimension  planer.  A  machine 
for  planing  to  given  dimensions, 
dimension  work.  Masonry  built 
of  dimension  stones.  [or  /?.! 
di  men'si-ty,H.  Dimension.  Ohs.\ 
di-men'aive.  a.  Having  dimen¬ 
sions  ;  marking  dimensions  or 
limits;  also,  dimensional.  —  di- 
men'sive-ly.  adv.— di-men'sive- 
ness,  n.  All  Obs.  or  R. 

||  di  men 'sum.  n.  [LL.,  fr.  L. 


dimetiri,  dimensus,  to  measure 

out.]  A  measured  portion  ;  a 
dole.  Obs.  [Chem.  See  Di-.l 
di  mer-cu'ric.  di-mer 'cu-rv.etc.  | 
di  mer-cu'ri-on  (dTTnQr-kn'rT- 
0n),  n.  [di-  +  mercury  -f-  ion.] 
('hem.  The  mercuric  ion,  Hg++. 
di-mer'ic  (dl-m&'tk),  a.  Bot. 
=  dimerous  b. 

di  me-tal'lic,  «.  [tf»-  4-  metal¬ 

lic.)  Chem.  Containing  two 
utoms  or  equivalents  of  a  metal, 
di-meth'yl-ar'sine  (-iir'sln  ; 
-sen),  ?i.  Also -sin.  [dimethyl- 
-f  arsenic.]  Chem.  Cacodyl, 
di-meth'yl-ben'zene.  [di¬ 
methyl-  4-  'benzene.)  Xylene, 
di-meth'yl-ke'tone.  [dimethyl- 
4-  ketone.)  Chem.  Acetone, 
di-met'ric  (dI-rn?t'rYk),  a.  [See 
dimeter,  «.]  1.  Lit.,  having 

two  measures,  f tallization.] 
2.  Cryst.  'Letrngonal.  SeecRYS-| 
dimetric  projection.  Geom.  A 
kind  of  projection  (resembling 
isometric  projection)  in  which 
two  of  the  three  dimensions  are 
measured  by  the  same  scale  and 
the  third  by  a  different  one,  the 
angles  being  arbitrarily  chosen, 
dim  i-ca'tion  (dYrn'I-ka'shfin), 
n.  IL.  dimicatio.)  Contest.  II. 


dimllance.  f  demilance. 

dimin.  Abbr.  Diminuendo ;  di¬ 
minutive. 

diminew.  +  diminue. 
di-roin'ish-a-ble.  a.  See  -able. 

—  di-min'i8h-a-tle-nes8.  n. 
di-min'ish-er.  n.  One  that  di¬ 
minishes  anything. 

di-min 'ish-ing-ly,  adv.  of  di¬ 
minishing.  p.  pr.  [tion.  Rare.  I 
di-min'ish  ment,  n.  Diminu-| 
di-min'isht.  Diminished.  R.Sp. 
dl  mi-no'res  (dl  mY-n8'rSz). 
L.]  The  lesser  gods  ;  fig.,  men 
of  the  second  rank  of  merit, 
diminue,  r.  t.  tf  i.  [  F.  diminuer.) 
To  diminish  ;  to  belittle.  Obs. 
di-min'u-ent,  a.  [L.  diminuens. 
p.  pr.  of  diminuere ,  confused 
with  deminuere.  See  diminish.] 
Diminishing.  Obs.  or  R. 
dim  i-nu'tal  (dYm'Y-nn'trfl),  a. 
Of  or  causing  diminution.  R. 
di-min'ute  (dY-mYn'Ot),  v.  t. 
[L.  diminuere.)  To  diminish.  R. 
dim'i-nute  (dYm'Y-nOt  ;  dYm'Y- 
nQt'),  a.  [L.  diminutus,  p.  d.] 
Diminished  ;  diminutive.  Obs. 

—  dim 'i-nute-ly.  adr.  Obs. 

di  min'u- tiv.  Diminutive.  Ref- 
Sp. 

dim'iih.  Var.  of  dimmish. 


food,  foot ;  out,  oil ;  chair;  go  ;  siug,  iijk  ;  then,  thin;  nature,  verdure  (250) ;  K  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144) ;  bon  ;  yet;  zh  =  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Guide. 
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or  with  verbs  a  petty  form  of  the  action  of  the  primitive  ; 
as,  gosling ,  eaglet ,  lambkin,  draggle,  fondle.  In  English, 
the  chief  suffixes  which  form  diminutives  are  - cule ,  -el,  -et, 
-ette,  -ie,  -in,  -kin,  -let,  -ling,  -ock,  -ule,  -y. 

BabyisniB  ana  dear  diminutives.  Tennyson. 

2.  Her.  Any  of  several  ordinaries  corresponding  in  char¬ 
acteristic  shape  and  position  in  the  shield  with  other  ordi¬ 
naries  which  are  greater  in  width.  Thus,  the  bendlet  is  a 
diminutive  of  the  bend,  being  one  half  its  width. 

3.  A  medicine  that  lessens  the  violence  of  a  malady.  Obs. 

4.  A  diminutive  form  or  variety ;  also,  formerly,  some¬ 
thing  of  very  small  size  or  value  ;  an  insignificant  thing. 

Such  water  flies,  diminutives  of  nature.  Shak. 

di-miss'  (di-mTs';  dT-),  v.  t.  [L.  dimissus,  p.  p.  of  dimittere 
to  dismiss.  Of.  dismiss.]  To  dismiss.  Obs.  Oxf.  E.  D. 
dl  mis'sion  (di-mTsh'wn;  dT-),  n.  [L.  dimissio.]  Obs. 

1.  Act  of  relinquishing  ;  abdication. 

2.  Leave  to  depart ;  a  di missing.  Barrow. 

dim'is-so-ry  (dim'T-so-rT),  a.  [L.  dimissorius :  cf.  F.  di- 

missoire."]  Dismissing  or  granting  leave  to  depart ;  —  chief¬ 
ly  in  :  dimiMory  letter,  or,  usually,  letters  dimlssory.  Eccl. 
a  Formerly,  a  letter  given  by  a  bishop  dismissing  a  cler¬ 
gyman  to  another  diocese,  and  recommending  him  for  re¬ 
ception  there.  1)  A  letter  from  a  pope,  bishop,  abbot,  etc., 
authorizing  the  ordination  of  the  bearer;  a  dimissorial. 
dlm'i-ty  (dTm'T-tt),  n. ;  pi.  -ties  (-tTz).  [LL.  dimitum ,  fr. 
Gr.  ficjutTo?  of  double  thread,  dimity  ;  Si-  =  Sit  twice  -j- 
fuVos  a  thread  of  the  warp  ;  prob.  through  F.  dimite ,  de- 
mitte,  or  It.  dimito.  Cf.  samite.]  1.  A  cotton  fabric  with 
raised  stripes  or  cords  employed  for  hangings  and  furni¬ 
ture  coverings,  and  sometimes  used  for  garments.  It  is 
of  many  patterns,  and  occasionally  is  printed  in  colors. 

2.  A  fine,  thin,  corded  fabric,  white  or  colored  and  often 
figured,  used  for  dresses. 

dimly,  adv.  In  a  dim  or  obscure  manner  ;  not  brightly  or 
clearly  ;  with  imperfect  sight. 

dim'  mer  (dTin'er),  n.  [From  dim,  v.  i.]  One  that  dims; 
specif.,  Elec.,  a  reactive  or  choking  coil  used  for  adjusting 
the  current  in  incandescent  lamps  so  as  to  regulate  the 
light,  or  in  regulating  systems  of  electric  distribution, 
dim'ness,  n.  [AS.  dimnes. ]  1.  Quality  or  state  of  being 

dim ;  obscurity. 

Syn.  — Darkness,  obscurity,  gloom, 
dl'morph'  (di'morf7),  n.  [See  dimorphous.]  Cryst.  Either 
one  of  the  two  forms  of  a  dimorphous  substance  ;  as,  calcite 
and  aragonite  are  dimorphs. 

di-mor'phio  (dl-mor'fTk),  a.  Having  the  property  of  di¬ 
morphism  ;  dimorphous. 

dl-mor'phism  (-fTz’m),  n.  1.  Biol.  Difference  of  form, 
color,  or  structure  between  members  of  the  same  species ; 
in  Bot.,  specif.,  the  occurrence  of  two  distinct  forms  of 
leaves,  flowers,  or  other  organs  upon  the  same  plant,  or 
upon  other  plants  of  the  same  species,  as  the  submerged 
and  floating  leaves  of  certain  crowfoots  ( Ranunculus ). 
Though  applicable  in  Zool.  in  a  wide  sense  to  almost  any 
differences  of  a  more  or  less  permanent  nature,  as  those  of 
sex,  ditJiorphism  is  more  often  used  of  differences  that  are 
of  a  somewhat  unusual  kind.  It  designates  especially 
cases  where  there  are  two  forms  of  one  sex  ;  where  a  com¬ 
pound  animal  has  two  distinct  forms  of  zooids;  and  where 
broods  of  butterflies  appearing  under  different  conditions 
differ  in  color,  size,  etc.  :  cases  of  dichromatism ;  etc. 

2.  Cryst.  Crystallization  in  two  independent  forms  of  the 
same  chemical  compound,  as  of  calcium  carbonate  as  cal¬ 
cite  and  aragonite. 

3.  Philol.  The  appearance  of  two  forms  of  what  was  orig¬ 
inally  one  word,  as  in  the  case  of  doublets. 

dl-mor'phous  (-ft2s),  a.  [Gr.  <5iVop<£o?  two-formed  ;  fit? 
twice  (see  di-)  -f-  pop<f>-q  form.]  Characterized  by  dimor¬ 
phism  ;  occurring  under  two  distinct  forms  ;  dimorphic, 
dlm'ple  (dTm'p’l),  n.  [Peril,  a  nasalized  dim.  of  dip.~\ 

1.  A  slight  natural  depression  or  indentation  in  the  sur¬ 
face  of  some  part  of  the  body,  esp.  on  the  cheek  or  chin. 

The  dimple  of  her  chin.  Prior. 

2.  A  slight  indentation  on  any  surface. 

The  garden  pool’s  dark  surface  .  .  . 

Breaks  into  dimples  small  and  bright.  Wordsworth. 
dlm'ple,  v.  i.  dl.;  dimpled  (-p’ld)  .  dim'pling  (-plTng).  To 
form,  or  mark  with,  dimples ;  to  sink  in  little  depressions. 

And  smiling  eddies  dimpled  on  the  main.  Dryden. 
dlm'ple  ment  (-ment),  n.  State  of  being  dimpled.  Rare. 

The  ground's  most  gentle  dimplement.  Mrs.  Browning. 
dim'ply  (dTm'plT),  a.  Having  dimples  ;  dimpled. 

Dim'y-a  (dTm'T-d),  Dim  y-a'ri  a  (-a'rT-d),  n.  pi.  [NL. ;  di- 
-f-Gr.  pv 9  muscle.]  Zool.  A  primary  division  of  lamelli- 
branchiate  inollusks  having  an  anterior  and  posterior  ad¬ 
ductor  muscle,  as  the  common  clam  ;  —  opposed  to  Mono- 
myaria.  It  includes  the  majority  of  the  bivalve  mollusks. 
—  dlm  y  a'rl  an  (-fin),  a.  &  n.  —  dim'y  a  ry  (-a-rT),  n. 
din  (dTn),  n.  [AS.  dyne,  dyn  ;  akin  to  Icel.  dynr,  and  to 
AS.  dynian  to  resound,  Icel.  dynja  to  pour  down  like  hail 
or  rain  ;  cf.  Skr.  dhuni  roaring,  a  torrent,  dhvan  to  sound. 
Cf.  dun  to  ask  payment.]  Loud,  confused  noise ;  a  loud, 
continuous,  rattling  or  clanging  sound  ;  clamor  ;  roar. 

He  knew  the  battle’s  din  afar.  Scott. 

The  dust  and  din  and  steam  of  town.  Tennyson. 


din  (dTn),  v.  t.;  dinned  (dtnd) ;  din'nino.  [AS.  dynian. 
See  din,  n. ]  1.  To  strike  with  confused  or  clanging  sound; 

to  stun  with  loud  and  continued  noise ;  to  harass  with 
clamor ;  as,  to  din  the  ears  with  cries. 

2.  To  utter  with  a  din  ;  to  repeat  noisily  ;  to  ding. 

This  hath  been  often  dinned  in  my  ears.  Swift. 

to  din  into,  to  impress  on  the  mind  of  (another)  by  frequent 
and  noisy  repetitions.  Scott. 

din,  v.  i.  To  resound  ;  to  make  a  din  ;  to  ding. 

The  gay  viol  dinning  in  the  dale.  A.  Seward. 
||  di'nan'de-rie'  (de'naN'd’-re'),  n.  [F.]  In  decorative 
art,  objects  of  brass  or  copper,  chiefly  utensils  for  ecclesi¬ 
astical  or  domestic  use,  such  as  were  made  at  Dinand  (now 
Dinant)  in  Belgium,  esp.  from  the  13th  to  the  15th  century, 
dl-naph'thyl  (dl-nkf'tlnl),  n.  [di-  -f-  iiaphthyleue .] 
Chem.  Any  of  three  colorless,  crystalline  hydrocarbons, 
C2oH14,  obtained  from  naphthylene,  and  consisting  of  a 
doubled  naphthylene  radical. 

di  nar'  (de-nar'),  n.  [Ar.  dinar ,  fr.  Gr.  8t]vaptov,  fr.  L. 
denarius.  See  denier.]  a  Any  of  various  old  Oriental 
coins,  esp.  Arab  gold  coins,  b  A  Persian  money  of  ac¬ 
count.  See  coin,  c  A  Servian  silver  coin  equivalent  to 
the  franc.  See  coin. 

Dln'as  clay  (dtn'as).  (From  Dinas  Rock,  near  Pont  Neath 
Vaughan,  m  Brecknockshire,  Wales.]  A  highly  siliceous 
rock  (a  disintegrated  sandstone,  not  a  clay)  found  in  Wales 
and  used  for  making  a  very  refractory  kind  of  fire  brick 
(Dinas  brick). 

dln'der  (din'der),  n.  [See  2d  denier.]  A  denarius  or 
small  ancient  coin  found  on  the  site  of  a  Roman  settlement, 
as,  esp.,  Wroxeter,  Shropshire;  —  usually  in  pi.  Dial.  Eng. 
dine  (din),  v.  i.;  dined  (dind);  den'ing  (din'Tng).  [F.  diner , 
OF.  disner,  LL.  disnare,  contr.  fr.  an  assumed  disjunare  ; 
dis-  -f-  an  assumed  junare  (OF.  juner)  to  fast,  for  L.  je- 
junare,  fr.  jejunus  fasting.  See  jejune  ;  cf.  dinner,  de¬ 
jeuner.]  To  eat  the  principal  regular  meal  of  the  day  ; 
to  take  dinner. 

Now  can  I  break  mv  fast,  dine,  sup,  and  sleep.  Shale. 
to  dine  forth  or  out,  to  take  dinner  awav  from  home. —  to 
d.  with  Duke  Humphrey,  to  go  without  dinner;  — a  phrase 
common  in  Elizabethan  literature,  said  to  be  from  the 
practice  of  poor  gentry,  who  beguiled  the  dinner  hour  by 
a  promenade  near  the  supposed  tomb  of  Humphrey,  Duke 
of  Gloucester,  son  of  Henry  IV.,  in  Old  Saint  Paul’s, 
dine,  v.  t.  1.  To  give  a  dinner  to  ;  to  furnish  with  the 
chief  meal ;  to  feed  ;  as,  to  dine  a  hundred  men. 

2.  To  dine  upon.  Obs. 

to  dine  and  wine,  to  entertain  with  dinner  and  wine, 
din'er  (din'er),  n.  One  wiio  dines ;  a  guest  at  dinner. 
din'er-OUt7,  n.  One  who  dines  out,  esp.  formally. 

A  brilliant  diner-out ,  though  but  a  curate.  Byron. 
ding  (ding),  v.  t.  ;  pret.  d  p.  p.  dinged  (dTngd),  Obs.  dang 
or  dung  ;  p.  pr.  d  vb.  n.  ding'ing.  [ME.  dingen,  dengen ; 
cf.  Icel.  dengja  to  beat,  hammer,  Sw.  danga,  G.  dengeln , 
OHG.  tangol  hammer.]  Archaic  or  Dial.  1.  To  knock  or 
beat ;  to  thrash. 

2.  To  throw  violently  ;  dash;  fling;  drive. 

3.  To  excel  ;  to  get  the  better  of  ;  to  beat. 

ding,  n.  A  thump  or  stroke  ;  a  push  or  thrust.  Dial. 
ding,  v .  i.  cf*  t.  [Of  imitative  origin.]  1.  To  sound,  as  a 
bell ;  to  ring  ;  clang. 

The  fretful  tinkling  of  the  convent  bell  evermore  dinging 
among  the  mountain  echoes.  Irving. 

2.  To  talk,  urge,  or  impress  with  vehemence,  importunity, 
or  reiteration.  Colloq.  or  Dial. 

to  ding  (anything)  in  one’s  ears,  to  impress  upon  one  by  noisy 
repetition. 

ding,  n.  The  sound  of  dinging  ;  —  often  used  as  an  ad¬ 
verb,  or  with  an  indefinite  grammatical  construction  ;  as, 
ding ,  dong,  bell. 

din'gar  (dirj'g&r),  n.  [Prob.  native  name.]  An  East  Indian 
wild  honeybee  {Apis  dorsata)  living  in  large  communities. 
ding'dong7  (dTng'ddng'),  n.  [Of  imitative  origin.]  1.  The 
sound  of,  or  as  of,  repeated  strokes  on  a  metallic  body,  as 
a  bell ;  a  repeated  and  monotonous  sound  ;  also,  an  in¬ 
strument  for  making  such  a  sound. 

2.  Horol.  An  attachment  to  a  clock  by  wiiich  the  quarter 
hours  are  struck  upon  bells  of  different  tones. 
ding'dong7.  a.  1.  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  resembling,  the 
sound  of  which  the  word  dingdong  is  imitative. 

2.  Marked  by  rapid  succession  or  alternation,  as  of  blows; 
vigorously  disputed,  maintained,  or  contested.  Colloq. 
dlng'-doiig7,  adv.,  or  ding.  dong.  1.  A  word  or  phrase 
imitative  of  the  sound  of  repeated  strokes  of  a  bell ;  — 
often  used  with  indefinite  grammatical  construction. 

Hark  !  now  I  hear  them,  —  Ding-dong ,  bell.  Shak ■ 

2.  Earnestly  ,  with  a  will ;  —  said  of  working.  Colloq. 
dingdong  theory.  Philol.  The  theory  which  maintains  that 
the  primitive  elements  of  language  are  reflex  expressions 
induced  by  sensory  impressions ;  that  is,  as  stated  by  Max 
Muller,  the  creative  faculty  gave  to  each  general  concep¬ 
tion  as  it  thrilled  for  the  first  time  through  the  brain  a 
phonetic  expression ;  —  jocosely  so  called  from  the  analogy 
of  the  sound  of  a  bell  induced  by  the  stroke  of  the  clap¬ 
per.  CL  bowwow  theory,  poohpo’oh  theory. 
dinge  (dTnj),  n.  [Of  uncertain  origin.]  A  depression  of 


the  surface  of  anything  made  by  a  blow,  esp.  with  a  blunt 
object ;  a  broadish  dent ;  a  batter  or  bruise  Chiefly  Eng. 
dinge  (dTnj),  v.  t. ;  dinged  (dTnjd) ;  dinge'ing.  To  make  a 
dinge  or  dinges  in  ;  to  batter ;  bruise.  Chiefly  Eng. 
dinge,  v.  t.  To  make  dingy.  Colloq.  or  Dial.  Eng. 
din'ghy,  din'gey,  din'gy  (dlij'gn,  »./  pis.  dinghies, 
dingeys,  dingies  (-gTz).  Also  dinghey.  [Bengali  dingi.] 

1.  A  kind  of  boat  used  in  the  East  Indies,  varying  in 

form  from  that  of  a  canoe  to  that  of  a  wherry ;  also,  on 
the  western  coast,  a  small  sailing  boat.  Malcom. 

2.  A  small  boat,  of  various  kinds;  specif.:  a  A  man-of- 
war’s  small  boat,  b  A  small  rowing  boat  used  as  a  tender 
to  a  vessel,  c  A  small  rowboat  used  for  pleasure  ;  on  the 
Thames,  usually  a  light  skiff,  clinker-built. 

3.  Railroads.  A  car  fitted  with  sleeping  accommodations* 
etc.,  for  the  use  of  men  working  along  the  track. 

dln'gie  (dTij'g’l),  n.  [Of  uncertain  origin  :  cf.  dimble. J 
A  narrow  dale  or  dell;  esp.,  a  small,  secluded,  and  embow¬ 
ered  ravine  or  valley. 

dln'gie,  v.  t.  d  i. ;  din'gled  (-g’ld) ;  din'gling  (-glTng), 
[Prob.  imitative.]  1.  To  ring  ;  tinkle  ;  jingle. 

2.  To  tingle,  as  with  cold. 

3.  To  vibrate  or  tremble  with  sound. 

din'go  (diq'go),  n. ;  pi.  dingoes  (-goz).  [Native  name.} 
A  wild  dog  {Cants  dingo) 
found  in  Australia,  but  sup¬ 
posed  to  have  been  intro¬ 
duced  by  man  at  a  very  early 
period.  It  has  a  wolflike 
face,  bushy  tail,  and  usually 
a  reddish  brown  color.  It 
is  very  destructive  to  sheep, 
ding'thrift  (dTng'thrTft'), 
n.  A  spendthrift.  Obs. 
din'gy  (dTn'jT),  a.;  din'gi-er 
(-jT-er) ;  din'gi-est.  [Peril, 
fr.  dung  (cf.  dungy)  ;  or  cf.  E.  dial,  dinge  (riming  with 
fringe)  to  soil,  as  n.,  a  stain.]  1.  Dirty.  Dial.  Eng. 

2.  Of  a  dark  or  dusky  color ;  dark  brown  ;  grimy  ;  soiled. 
“  Scraps  of  dingy  paper.”  Macaulay. 

The  room  itself  is  .  . .  dingy  with  old  paint.  Hawthorne. 


Di-nich'thys  (di-nTk'thTs),  n.  [NL. ;  Gr.  bcivos  terrible 
-j-  i\6us  fish.]  Paleon.  A  genus 
of  large  extinct  Devonian  fishes  of 
the  group  Arthrodira.  In  parts  of 
Ohio  their  remains  are  abundant, 
indicating  animals  twenty  feet  in 
length.  They  also  occur  elsewhere 
in  America  and  in  Europe, 
din'ing  (din'Tng),  p.  pr.  d  vb.  n. 
of  dine.  —  dining  car.  Railroads ,  a 
car,  containing  tables,  in  which 
dinner  and  other  meals  are  served. 

—  d.  room,  the  room  in  which  din¬ 
ner  and  other  meals  are  regularly 
taken. 


Profile  of  Jaws  of  Di- 
nichthys  (Z>.  terrellii). 


di-ni'trate  (di-nl'trat),  n.  [di-  -|-  nitrate.]  Chem.  A  com¬ 
pound  containing  two  nitrate  (N03)  groups, 
di-ni'tro-  (di-ni'tro-).  [di-  -j-  nitro-.]  Chem.  A  combining 
form  denoting  the  presence  of  two  nitro  (N02)  groups ,  eap. 
replacing  hydrogen. 

di  ni  tro  ben'zene  (-bfin'zen ;  -bSn-zen'),  n.  [dinitro-  -f- 
benzene.]  Chem.  Any  of  three  isomeric  crystallized  poi¬ 
sonous  compounds,  C,*H4(N02)2,  formed  by  the  action  of 
concentrated  nitric  acid  on  benzene  or  on  nitrobenzene. 


Din'ka  (dTq'ka),  n.  [From  native  name  Jeng ,  pi.  ,/ange.] 
A  Negro  of  the  most  numerous  and  powerful  of  the  Nilotic 
groups,  numbering  between  one  and  two  millions,  in  many 
tribes  and  divisions.  The  Dinkas,  who  are  jet  black  and 
go  entirely  naked,  are  noted  for  their  fine  physique,  their 
valor,  and  their  great  herds  of  goats,  sheep,  and  oxen, 
din'ner  (dTn'er),  n.  [F.  diner,  fr.  diner  to  dine  (inf.  used 
as  n.).  See  dine.]  The  principal  meal  of  the  day,  eaten 
by  most  people  about  midday,  but  by  many  (esp.  in  cities) 
between  six  and  eight  p.  m.  ;  also,  a  formal  repast  or  feast 
answering  to  this,  as  one  in  honor  of  some  person  or  event. 

A  grand  political  dinner.  Tennyson 

dino  Combining  form  from  Gr.  8 eivos,  fearful,  terrible. 
Di-noc'er-as  (di-nos'er-fis),  n.  [NL.  ;  dino-  -f-  Gr.  Accpav 
horn.]  Paleon.  A  genus  of  large  extinct  herbivorous  ungu¬ 
late  mammals,  of  the  suborder  Amblypoda,  from  the  Bridg- 
er  formation  of  the  Eocene  of  Wyoming.  They  approached 
the  elephants  in  size  and  in  the  conformation  of  their 
limbs,  and  had  three  pairs  of  bony  protuberances  on  the 
skull,  processes  of  the  parietal,  maxillary,  and  nasal  bones, 
respectively.  The  brain  was  proportionately  very  small. 
There  were  a  pair  of  canine  tusKs  guarded  by  a  down¬ 
wardly  directed  process  of  the  lower  jaw,  but  no  upper  in¬ 
cisors.  The  tusks  are  much  larger  m  certain  specimens 
(believed  to  be  males)  than  in  others.  With  several  closely 
related  (if  distinguishable)  genera,  they  form  the  group 
Dl  no  cer'a  ta  (dPno-sfir'a-tfi).  —  dl  no-cer'a  tan.  a. 

Din  o  flag  el  la'ta  (dTn'o-flSj'2-la'tfi),  n.  pi.  [NL.  ;  Gr. 
Slvos  a  whirling  -|-  flagella .]  Zool.  An  order  of  Masti- 


dirn'is-sa-ries.  n.  pi.  [Cf.  L.  de- 
missus  hanging  down,  p.  p.l 
Testicles.  Ohs. 

dim  is-so'ri-al  (dYm/Y-s5'rY-<il), 
n.  Reel.  =DIMISSORY  LETTER  b. 
di-mit'.  -1*  demi  r,  to  send  away. 
Di-mit'tis.  n.  [L.]  Short  for 
Nunc  Dimittis. 
dimmed'nesstdYmd'nfts  ;  dYm'- 
Cd-nl^),  n.  See -ness. 
Dimmes'dale.  Arthur  (dYmz'- 
dal).  In  Hawthorne’s  romance 
“  The  Scarlet  Letter,”  n  Puritan 
minister  of  great  eloquence  and 
spirituality,  who  commits  adul¬ 
tery  with IlesterPrvnne  and  long 
afterwards  publicly  confesses, 
dim 'meat,  *uperl.  of  dim,  a. 
dim'met  (dYm'wt).  n.  [See  dim.] 
Twilight ;  dusk.  Dial.  Eng. 
dim'miah.  dim 'my.  a.  Some¬ 
what  dim.  [Dial.  Eng. \ 

dim'mit.  Var.  of  dimmet 
Dim'nah  (dYin'nii).  Bib. 
di  mo-lec'u  lar,  a.  [di-  -f  mo¬ 
lecular.]  Chem.  Bimolecular. 

(1  di  mol'to  (de  mOl'tO).  [It.] 
Music.  Very  much  ;  very, 
di'mo  lyb'date,  n.  [rfi-  4-  mo- 
Inflate.]  See  molybdic  acid. 
Di'mon  (dT'mOn).  Bib. 
Di-mo'na  (dl-mC'nd).  D.  Bib. 
Di-mo'nah  <-nd).  Bib. 
dim 'pi.  Dimple.  Ref.  Sp. 


dim'pld.  Dimpled.  Ref.  Sp. 
dimps,  n.  [Cf.  E.  dial,  dumps 
in  same  sense.]  =  dimmet. 
Dial.  Eng.  tf  Ir. 
dimp'By,  a.  Dim  ;  dark.  Dial. 
Eng .—7i.  Dusk.  Dial.  Eng. 
dim '-sight  ed.  a.  Having  dim 
sight ;  lacking  perception.  — 
dim  -8ight'ed-ne88,  n. 
din  (dYn).  Dial.  var.  of  dun. 
Di'nah  (dT'nd).n.  [Heb.  Dinah.] 

1.  Lit.,  judged  ;  —  fern.  prop, 
name. 

2.  Bib.  Jacob’s  daughter  by 
Leah.  Her  defilement  by  She- 
chem  was  avenged  by  her  broth¬ 
ers,  Simeon  ana  Levi. 

Di'na-ites  (dT'na-Its),  n.  pi. 
Bib.  One  of  the  peoples  settled 
in  Samaria  by  Osnappar  (prob¬ 
ably  Assurbanipal). 
din'arch-y  (dYn'ar-kY),  n.  Er¬ 
roneous  for  diarchy.  Obs. 

D  i-n  a  r'i  c  race  (d  Y-n  fi  r'Y  k). 
[From  the  Dinaric  Alps.]  Etn- 
nol.  =  Adriatic  race. 

Di-nar  za'de  (df-nar'za'da),  n. 
In  the  ‘‘Arabian  Nights,”  the  sis¬ 
ter  of  Scheherazade  (which  see), 
dinast-.  For  various  obsolete 
forms  in  dinast-,  see  those  in 

DYNAST- 

dind.  Dinned.  Ref.  Sp. 
dln'dle  (dYn'd’l ;  din'’!),  v.  i. 


If  t.  Chiefly  N.  of  Eng.  6c  Scot. 

1.  To  ring  or  tinkle.  [tingle- 1 

2.  To  thrill ;  vibrate  ;  quiver  ;| 
din'dle,  n.  Thrill  ;  vibration  ; 
tingling.  Ar.  of  Eng.,  Scot.,  5,-  /?-. 
din'dle,  n-  [Etym.  uncertain.] 
Dial.  Ena.  a‘  Dandelion,  b 
Hawkweed.  c  Sow  thistle. 

||  din  den'  (d&N'dfiN'),  n.  [F.] 
Cooke ry.  T  u  rk  ey . 

||  din  don  neau'  (d  ft  N'd  6'n  5'), 
n.  IF.]  Young  turkey- 
Dindy-me'ne  (dYn'uY-me'ne). 
n.  [L.,  fr.  Gr.  AivSup.ijvr?.]  See 
Great  Mother. 
dine.  din. 

dine.  n.  Dinner.  Obs.  or  Scot. 
||  dPner'  (/•’.  pron.  de'na'),  n. 
[F.  ;  but  formerly  in  use  as  an 
Anglicized  word.]  Dinner, 
di-ne'ro  (d5-na'ro).  n. ;  pi.  -ros 
(-r5z  ;  Span.  -r5s).  [Sp.,  money, 
coin.]  See  coin. 
dines,  n.  [Perh.  a  derivative  fr. 
Y.digne worthy.]? Dignity.  Obs. 
di-net'i-cal  (a  Y-n  ?  t'Y-k  ft  1).  a. 
[Gr.  Sivclv  to  whirl  round.]  Re¬ 
volving  on  an  axis.  Obs. 
di-neu'ric  (dl-nfl 'rYk),  a.  [di-  + 
neuric.]  Anat.  Having  two  ax is- 
cvlinder  processes, 
ding.  +  digne,  dung. 

||  Ding  an  sich  (dYng  an  zYk);  pi. 


Dinge  an  sich  (dYng'5)  [G.] 
Kantianism.  Thing  in  itself ; 

I  noumenon.  [Repousse  work.| 
dinged  work  (dYnjd).  Metal.  \ 
ding'i-ly,  adv.  Forcibly.  Obs. 
din7gi-ly  (d  Y  n'j  Y-l  Y),  adv.  of 
dingy. 

din'gi-nesB.  w.  See -ness. 
din'gl.  Dingle.  Ref.  Sp. 
din'gle  (dYp'g’h,  n.  A  tinkle  ; 
a  jingle,  as  of  a  little  bell, 
din'gle.  n.  A  storm  door  or 
weather  shed  at  the  entrance  of 
n  camp  or  house  ;  also,  an  apart¬ 
ment.  often  used  as  a  storeroom, 
connecting  the  kitchen  and 
sleeping  quarters  of  a  logging 
camp.  X or  them  U.  S. 
din'gle-bird'.  =bellbird.  Aus¬ 
tralia. 

din'gle-dan'gle,  adv.  In  a  dan¬ 
gling  manner.  —  a.  Dangling; 
swinging.  —  n.  A  dangling,  or 
a  thing  that  dangles. 

Ding'ler’8  green  (dYngHerz).  A 
green  pigment  composed  of  a 
mixture  of  the  phosphates  of 
chromium  and  calcium. 
Ding'lev  Act  or  Bill  (ilYng'lY). 
U.  S.  A  protective-tariff  bill 
passed  in  1897,  framed  by  Rep¬ 
resentative  Nelson  Dingley.  It 
repealed  the  Wilson  Bill,  and 
restored  the  higher  duties  of  the 


McKinley  Act.  Hence,  Dingley 
tariff. 

din'gly  (dYp'glY),  a.  Like,  or 
abounding  in,  dingles,  or  dells, 
dingnete.  +  dignity. 
Ding'wall(ding'w6l),  n.  [From 
Dingwall ,  Scotland.]  Her.  See 

PUR9UI VANT. 

din'gy.  Var.  of  dinghy. 
din'gy  (dYn'jY),  n. ;  pi.  -gies 
(-jYz).  A  negro,  esp-  a  colored 
actor.  U.  S.Dial.  or  Slang. 
Din'ha-bah  (dYn'hd-bii ;  dYn- 
ha'bd).  Bib. 

din'ic  (dYn'Yk),  din'i-c  al  (-Y- 
kdl),  a.  [Gr.  a  whirling, 

vertigo.]  Med.  Pertaining  to 
dizziness. 

din'ic, n.  Med.  An  agent  reliev- 
ing  dizziness. 

di-nic'o-tin'ic,  a.  [di-  -f  nico¬ 
tinic.]  Chem.  See  pyridine. 
Di'nites  (dT'nlts).  D.  Bib. 
dink  (dYi)k),  a.  [Of  uncertain 
origin.]  Trim;  neat;  tidv;  also, 
precise  ;  squeamish.  —  dlnk'ly, 
adv.  Both  Scot.  6c  Dial.  Eng. 
dink.  n.  A  small  boat  used  in 
duck  shooting.  Local,  U.  S. 
dink,  r.  t. ;  dinked  (dYpkt) ; 
dink'jng.  To  deck.  Scot.  6c 
Dial.  Eng. 

dink,  r.  t.  To  cut  out  with  a  die, 


as  a  blank  for  a  shoe  sole.  U.  S. 
din'kel  wheat  (dYp'k'l).  [G. 
dinkel  spelt.]  =  spelt. 
dink'ey  (dYpk'Y),  n.  A  small 
locomotive  usea  for  freight, 
shunting,  etc.  Colloq. 
dink'y,  a.  Small  and  finicky  ; 
neat  ;  cute  ;  dink.  Slang. 
dink'y.  Var.  of  dinkey. 
din 'man  (dYn'mdn).  Var.  of 
dinmont. 

din'mont  (dln'mJnt),  n.  A 
wether  sheep  between  one  and 
two  years  old.  or  between  the 
first  and  second  shearing.  Scot. 
Din'mont,  Dan'die.  SeeDANDiB 
Dinmont. 

din'na  (dYn'a).  Do  not.  Scot. 
dinner  coat  or  Jacket.  An  in¬ 
formal  evening  dress  coat  with¬ 
out  tails,  worn  at  dinner,  clubs, 
etc. 

din'ner-lesa,  a.  See  -less. 
din'ner-ly,  a.  Of  or  pertaining 
to  dinner.  Rare. 
dinner  wagon  or  waggon.  A 
small  serving  table,  usually  on 
casters  and  having  two  or  more 
shelves, for  use  in  a  dining  room, 
din'ner-y.  a.  Marked  by  or  like 
dinner  or  dinners, 
din'nle  (dYn'’l).  Var.  of  din- 
dle.  Scot. 


ale,  senate,  care,  &m,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofd ;  eve,  event,  find,  reefint,  maker;  ice,  ill;  old,  6bey,  orb,  ddd,  sSft,  connect ;  use,  unite,  (irn,  iip,  circus,  menii; 

ti  Foreign  Word.  f  Obsolete  Variant  of.  +  combined  with.  =  equals. 
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gophora,  or  flagellate  infusorians,  having  two  flagella,  one 
at  the  anterior  end,  the  other  usually  lying  in  a  transverse 
groove  encircling  the  body.  They  are  mostly  marine  and 
commonly  have  a  cellulose  shell.  This  group  of  organisms 
is  sometimes  treated  by  botanists  as  a  division  of  plants  ; 
it  is  then  commonly  known  as  the  order  Peridiniales.  — 
dlno-flag'el-late  (dTn'ft-flXg'g-lat),  a.  d;  n. 

Dl-noph'i-lus  (di-nof'Mus),  n.  [NL. ;  Gr.  611/09  an  eddy 
-f-  </h'A<k  loving.]  Zool.  A  genus  of  minute  wormlike  ani-  i 
mal3  which  inhabit  salt  or  brackish  water,  and  show  apparent 
affinities  both  with  the  rotifers  and  Annulata.  They  are  some¬ 
times  regarded  as  constituting  a  separate  class,  Di-noph  1  le'a 
(-le'a),  of  the  phylum  Trochelininthee. 

Di  nor'nis  (di-n6r'nTs),«.  [NL.  ;  Gr.  cpi/19  bird.] 

Paleon.  The  genus  consisting  of  the  typical  moas.  See  moa. 
41'no-saur  (<ii'no-s6r),  n.  Paleon.  One  of  the  Diuosauria. 
Dino-sau'ri-a  (-s6'n-d),  n.  pi.  [NL.  ;  dino-  -j-  Gr.  aavpos 
lizard.]  Paleon.  A  subclass  or  order  of  reptiles,  which 
appeared  in  the  Trias  and  became  extinct  with  the  close  of 
the  Mesozoic.  They  were  nearly  world-wide  in  distribu¬ 
tion,  but  their  remains  are  especially  numerous  and  well 
preserved  in  some  of  the  western  Uuited  States.  The 
earlier  types  are  closely  related  to  the  early  Crocodilia 
and  Rhynchocephalia.  Later  they  became  more  social¬ 
ized,  and  developed  many  characters,  especially  in  the 
structure  of  the  pelvis  and  hind  limbs,  which  have  led  them 
to  be  regarded  as  ancestors  of  the  birds,  but  this  view  is 
unwarranted.  Many  of  them  had  hollow  bones.  They  all 
had  limbs  adapted  for  progressing  on  land,  and  a  long  ta¬ 
pering  tail,  and  in  many  the  hind  limbs  are  much  longer 
and  stouter  than  the  fore  limbs.  Such  forms  walked 
chiefly  or  entirely  on  the  hind  limbs  like  birds,  and  to  this 
many  of  their  birdlike  modifications  were  due.  Others 
walked  on  all  four  limbs.  Some  Diuosauria  were  carnivo¬ 
rous;  the  largest  were  herbivorous.  They  varied  in  size 
from  species  but  two  or  three  feet  long  to  others  at  least 
60  or  70  feet  in  length,  which  are  the  largest  known  land 
animals,  rivaling  the  largest  whales  in  length,  though  not 
in  bulk.  The  principal  groups  are  Theropoda,  Sauropoda, 
Ornithopoda,  Stegosauria,and  Ceratopsia.  See  these  terms, 
fll  no  sau'ri-an  (-&n),  a.  Paleon.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the 
Diuosauria.  —  n.  =  dinosaur. 

(ll'no- there  (di'no-tlier),  n.  Paleon.  An  animal  of  the 
geuus  Dinotherium. 

Dino-the'ri-um  (-the'rY-Sm),  n. 

[NL. ;  dino-  -f-  Gr.  Qqpiov  beast.] 

Paleon.  A  genus  of  extinct  pro¬ 
boscidean  mammals,  larger  than 
any  elephant,  from  the  Miocene 
beds  of  Europe  and  Asia,  remark¬ 
able  for  a  pair  of  tusks  directed  Dinotherium.  Restoration 
downward  from  the  decurved  of  D-  owanteum. 
apex  of  the  lower  jaw.  It  constitutes  a  family,  Dino-the- 
rl'i-dae  (-the-ri'Y-de).  —  di  no-the'ri-an  (-the'rY-an),  a. 
dint  (dint),  n.  [ME.  dint,  dent,  dunt ,  a  blow,  AS.  dynt ; 
akin  to  Icel.  dyntr  a  dint,  dynta  to  dint,  and  peril,  to  L. 
J'endere  (in  composition).  Cf.  1st  dent,  defend.]  1.  A 
blow;  a  stroke.  Obs.  “  Mortal  dint.'11  Milton.  “Like 
thunder’s  dint.11  Fairfax. 

2.  Force  ;  power  ;  —  esp.  in  the  phrase  by  dint  of. 

The  dint  of  pity.  Shak. 

It  was  by  dint  of  passing  strength 

That  he  moved  the  massy  stone  at  length.  Scott. 

3.  The  mark  left  by  a  blow ;  an  indentation  or  impression 
made  by  violence  ;  a  dent. 

Every  dint  a  sword  had  beaten  in  it  [the  shield].  Tennyson. 
Syn.— Dint,  dent,  indentation,  nick,  notch.  Dint  and 
dent  apply  chiefly  to  surfaces;  indentation ,  nick ,  and  notch 
more  frequently  to  edges.  Dint  and  dent  refer  (the  first 
both  lit.  and  fig.,  the  second  only  lit.)  to  a  depression  made 
by  a  blow  ;  as,  a  dint  (or  dent)  in  a  teakettle  ;  “  a  dint  in  a 
character  ”  (S.  Wilbei force). t  An  indentation  is  a  tooth¬ 
like  or  angular  recess  or  incision  ;  as,  the  indentations  of  a 
leaf,  of  a  coast.  Nick  and  notch  are  less  formal  than  in¬ 
dentation  ;  nick  usually  suggests  a  slighter  cut  or  hollow 
(often  the  result  of  accident)  than  notch  (which  commonly 
implies  intention) ;  as,  a  nick  in  a  teacup,  in  a  knife  blade  ; 
the  notch  of  an  arrow,  to  keep  tally  by  cutting  notches  in 
a  stick ;  cf.  “  a  gap  or  notch  of  the  mountains T’  {Irving). 
dint,  v.  t.  ;  dint'ed  ;  dint'ing.  1.  To  strike  or  beat.  Obs. 
2  To  make  a  mark  or  cavity  on  or  in,  by  a  blow  or  by 
pressure  ;  to  dent ;  also,  to  press  or  imprint,  as  a  dent, 
di  O'bol  (dl-o'btfl ;  -01/(51),  di-ob'o-lon  (-5b'6-15n),  n.  [Gr. 
Suofio Aoi/.]  a  Gr.  Antiq.  A  small  silver  coin  worth  two 
obols.  b  See  weight. 

di-oe'e-san  (dl-os'e-sdn ;  dl'6-se'san  ;  277),  a.  [F .  dioce- 
$nin.~^  Of  or  pertaining  to,  or  governing,  a  diocese;  as, 
diocesan  missions  ;  diocesan  bishop. 

di-oe'e-san,  n.  1.  One  in  charge  of  a  diocese  ;  the  bishop 
over  a  diocese  ;  as,  the  diocesan  of  New  York. 

2.  One  of  the  clergy  or  the  people  of  a  diocese. 
di'O  cese  (di'6-ses  ;  -s5s;  277),  n.  [ME.  diocise ,  OF.  dio¬ 
cise ,  F.  diocese,  LL.  diocesis ,  L.  dioecesis ,  fr.  Gr.  StoiVTjo-t? 
housekeeping,  administration,  a  province,  a  diocese,  fr. 
SiOLKelu  to  keep  house,  manage;  6id  through  -f-  ouceiv  to 
manage  a  household,  oIkos  a  house.  See  economy.]  1.  Ad¬ 
ministration  ;  dominion.  Obs. 

2.  An  administrative  division  of  a  country;  esp.,  a  divi¬ 
sion  of  a  prefecture  of  the  Roman  Empire,  as  organized  by 
Diocletian  and  Constantine  (see  prefecture). 

3.  Eccl.  The  circuit  or  extent  of  a  bishop’s  jurisdiction  ; 
the  district  in  which  a  bishop  has  authority. 

Every  diocese  is  divided  into  archdeaconries  .  .  .  ;  and  every 
archdeaconry  is  parted  into  deaneries  ;  and  deaneries  again  into 
parishes,  tow’ns,  and  hamlets.  Fhimmore. 

Di'o-don  (dl'o-dbn),  n.  [NL.  ;  di-  -f-  Gr.  o5oik,  oSovto 9,  a 
tooth.]  Zool.  The  genus  consisting  of  the  typical  porcu¬ 
pine  fishes.  (See  porcupine  fish.)  It  is  the  type  of  a  fam¬ 
ily,  Di  o-don'ti  dae  (  dSn'tT-de).  —  di'o-dont  (-cl5nt),  a.  &  n. 


Di  CB'ci  a  (dl-e'shY-d),  n.  pi.  [NL.  ;  di-  -f-  Gr.  oTkov  a 
house.]  1.  Bot.  A  disused  Linmean  class  of  plants  in¬ 
cluding  those  having  staminate  and  pistillate  flowers  on 
different  individuals. 

2.  Zool.  A  group  of  gastropod  mollusks  more  or  less  nearly 
synonymous  with  Streptoneura. 
di  (B'ci-O-  (dl-e'shT-o-).  Combining  form  for  dioecious. 
di  oecious,  di-e'eious  (-slms),  a.  [See  Digecia.]  Biol. 
Having  the  male  reproductive  organs  in  one  individual, 
the  female  in  another ;  specif. :  Bot.  a  Having  the  sex 
organs  on  separate  gametophytes,  as  in  some  of  the  fern 
allies  ;  —  in  this  sense  more  often  written  dioicous.  b  In 
seed  plants,  having  staminate  and  pistillate  flowers  borne 
on  different  individuals,  as  in  the  willows.  —  di-OB'ciOUS-ly, 

di-e'eious  ly,  (n/r.— di  OB'cious-ness,  di  e'clous  ness,  n. 
di  oe'cism.  di  e'eism  (dl-e'sYz’m),  n.  Biol.  State  or  qual¬ 
ity  of  being  dioecious. 

Di-Og'e-nes  (di-5j'e-nez),  n.  [Gr.  Aioyevr)<;.~\  A  Greek 
Cynic  philosopher  (412  ?-323  b.  c.)  of  Sinope,  but  living 
much  at  Athens,  noted  for  his  contempt  of  the  common 
aims  and  conditions  of  life  and  for  his  caustic  sayings. 
It  is  said  that  he  lived  for  a  time  in  a  tub  and  that  he 
once  went  about  at  midday  with  a  lighted  lantern  saying 
that  he  was  in  search  of  an  honest  man.  —  Di'0-gen'ic 
(di'o-jSn'Yk),  a. 

Di-Og'e-nes*  crab  (di-<5j'e-nez).  Zool.  A  species  of  ter¬ 
restrial  hermit  crab  (Ccnobita  diogenes)^  abundant  in  the 
West  Indies  and  often  destructive  to  crops, 
diol  Chem.  A  combining  form  indicating  the  presence  of 
two  hydroxyl  groups  replacing  hydrogen.  Off.  Nom. 
di-O'le-line  (di-o'le-fYn  ;  -feu  ;  184),  n.  Also  -fin.  [di-  -f- 
olejine.~\  Chem.  Any  of  a  series  of  hydrocarbons  of  the 
same  general  formula  as  the  acetylene  series,  but  having 
two  double  bonds  instead  of  one  triple  one.  See  under 
double  and  triple. 

Di'o-med  (di'o-mSd),  or  Di'o-me'des  (di'o-me'dez),  n.  [L. 
Diomedes,  fr.  Gr.  Aio/utj6tj9.]  Gr.  Myth,  a  One  of  the 
bravest  of  the  Greek  warriors  before  Troy,  who  fought 
with  Hector  and  ^Eneas,  and  together  with  Odysseus  car¬ 
ried  off  the  horses  of  Rhesus  and  the  Palladium,  b  A  Thra¬ 
cian  king  who  possessed  man-eating  mares,  the  carrying 
off  of  which  to  Mycenpp  was  the  ninth  labor  of  Hercules. 
DLo-me-de'a  (di'6-me-de'ri),  n.  [NL.]  Zool.  A  genus  of 
the  petrel  family,  including  most  or  all  of  the  albatrosses. 
It  is  the  type  of  a  subfamily,  Di'O-me  de-i'nffl  (-me'de-i'- 
ne).  See  albatross. 


Di'on  (di'5n),  n.  [NL.  ;  di-  -f-  Gr.  woi/  egg.]  Bot.  A 
genus  of  cycadaceous  plants  having  a  somewhat  conical 
trunk,  three  or  four  feet  in  height,  crowned  by  a  large 
tuft  of  pinnate  leaves  or  fronds,  the  pinnae  being  spiny- 
tipped.  The  two  species  are  natives  of  Mexico.  The  seeds 
of  I).  edule  yield  an  amylaceous  meal. 

Di  O-nae'a  (dl'6-ne'd),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  Aubt/q  a  name  of 
Aphrodite.]  Bot.  A 
peculiar  genus  of  dros- 
eraceous  plants  of  a 
single  species,  D.  mus- 
cipula,  the  Venus's-fly- 
trap,  found  wild  only 
on  the  coast  of  the 
Carolinas.  It  is  a 
stemless  herb  with 
a  rosette  of  basal 
leaves  and  a  scape 
of  umbellate  white 
flowers.  The  apex 
of  the  leaf  is  modi¬ 
fied  into  an  insect 

trap,  the  edges  of  .  _  .  ,  . 

which  are  ciliate,  Diona?a(Z>. w?w?p?da)(Venu8’s-flytrap). 
and  the  inner  sur-  1  Whole  plant  (&) ;  2  Leaves,  showing 
face  provided  with  traps  (i)- 
a  few  slender,  very  sensitive  hairs.  When  an  insect  or 
other  object  touches  one  of  these  hairs  the  halves  of  the 
trap  close  like  a  book,  and  the  insect  is  then  digested  by  an 
acid  enzymatic  secretion;  indigestible  objects,  as  stones, 
are  soon  released.  The  plant  is  cultivated  as  a  curiosity. 
Di-O'ne  (di-o'ne),  n.  [L.,  fr.  Gr.  Auoi^.]  1.  Gr.  Myth. 
A  female  Titan,  probably  an  earth  goddess,  mother  by 
Zeus  of  Aphrodite.  Cf.  Dodona. 

The  shadowy  double  of  Zeus,  who  echoed  his  nature  and  (sig¬ 
nificant  fact)  took  his  name,  she  who  was  the  real  Achtean  patri¬ 
archal  double  —  Dione.  J.  E.  Harrison. 

2.  Astron.  a  See  Saturn,  b  The  106th  asteroid.  See 
asteroid,  1. 

di'O-nin  (dI'6-nTn)  )  n.  Pharm.  A  derivative  of  mor- 
di'O  nine  (-nTn  ;  -nen)  \  phine,  similar  in  action  to  codeine. 

It  is  a  respiratory  sedative,  esp.  useful  for  quieting  coughs. 
Di  o-ny'si-a  (di'6-nish'Y-d),  n.  pi.  [L.,fr.  Gr.  Aiovvai.a.'] 
Gr.  Relig.  Any  of  the  festivals  held  in  honor  of  Dionysus  ; 
often,  specif.,  the  Dionysia  of  Attica,  in  connection  with 
which  Greek  drama  developed.  This  latter  comprised  the 
Rural  Dionveia,  held  in  the  autumn  when  the  wine  was 
first  tasted,  where  the  drama  is  said  to  have  originated, 
and  the  Great,  or  City,  Dionysia.  held  in  the  spring,  at  which 
plays  were  regularly  given  from  the  time  of  Pisistratus. 
Cf.  chorus,  n .,  1,  tragedy  ;  see  Bacchanalia,  1. 

Di  o  nys'i-ac  (di'6-nYs'Y-ak)  )  a.  [L.  Dionysiacus ,  Gr. 
Di  o-ny  si'a-cal  (-nY-si'd-kdl)  i  Aiowo-ia/co?.]  Of  or  pert, 
to  Dionysus  or  the  Dionysia  ;  Bacchic.  — Dl'O-ny  si'a-cal- 
ly,  adv. 

DPo-ny'sian  (-nYsh'dn;  -nYs'T-dn),  a.  1.  Of  or  pertain¬ 
ing  to  Dionysius ;  as,  the  elder  or  the  younger  Dionysius, 
tyrants  of  Syracuse  ;  the  Roman  abbot  Dionysius  Exiguus, 
of  the  6t.h  century  ;  or  Dionysius  the  Areopagite. 

2.  Dionysiac. 


di-nom'ic  (dI-n5m'Yk),  a.  [di- 

-f  Gr.  vo/xos  a  district.]  Bio- 
geography.  Belonging  or  restrict¬ 
ed  to  two  divisions  ot  the  globe. 
Di'no  rays  (dT'nO-mTs).  h  [NL  ; 
dino-  +  Gr.  /aik  mouse.]  Zool. 
A  genus  of  hvstricomorphs 
founded  on  a  single  known  ex¬ 
ample  of  an  animal  of  the  size 
and  general  appearance  of  the 
pnea,  found  in  reru. 
Di-nor'ni-thes  (dT-ndr'nT-thez), 
n.  }>l.  [NL.  See  DiNOitNis.l  Vn- 
leon.  A  suborder  of  ratite  birds, 
coextensive  with  the  Dinornith- 
idae.  It  consists  of  the  mons.-  dl'- 
nor-rdth'ic  (dT'nOr-nTth'Tk ),  a. 
Di/nor-nith/i-<iae  (dl'nOr-nYth'I- 
de),  n.  pi.  [NLJ  See  moa. 
dl'nos  (dl'nos).  Var.  of  deinos. 


||  dl  no  ven'si-des  or  di  no- 

ven'si-les.  [L.]  See  di. 
din-ox 'ide  (dln-Ck'sId  ;  -sTd). 
Chem.  Incorrect  for  dioxide. 
din'some  (dln'swm),  a.  Full  of 
din.  Scot. 

dint'less,  a.  See  -less. 
di-nu'mer-a' tion  ( dl-nn /m5r-a'- 
shun),  n.  [L.  dinumeratio.) 
Enumeration.  Obs. 

II  di  nuo'vo  (de  nwo'vo  ;  It. 
nwd'vd).  [It.]  Music.  Anew; 
repeat. 

di'nus  (dT'nws),  n.  [NL.,fr.  Gr. 
fiti/09  vertigo.]  Med.  Dizziness; 
vertigo. 

di-o'be-ly  (d!-5'b5-lT),  n.  [Gr. 
6ia//3eAta.]  Gr.  Anti  q.  At 
Athens,  an  allowance  to  eaeh 
citizen  of  a  double  obol  daily 


during  festivals  to  pay  for  his 

seat  in  the  theater.  Grote. 

di  o-ce'se-ner  (d  I'fi-s  e's  ?-n  5  r  ; 
-ses'n?r),  n.  One  who  belongs 
to  a  diocese.  Obs.  [ocese.  I 
di'o-cess.  Ohsoles.  var.  of  di-| 
diocise.  +  diocese. 

Di  o-cle'tian  win  dow  (dYG- 
kle'shdn).  =  Venetian  win¬ 
dow;  —  so  called  because  found 
in  Diocletian’s  palace  at  Spalato, 
of  the  4th  century  a.d. 
di-ocrta-he'dral,  a.  [ di -  -f  oc¬ 
tahedral .]  Cryst.  Having  six¬ 
teen  faces,  as  an  octahedral 
prism  with  tetrahedral  summits, 
di-ce'cian  (dl-e'shdn),  a.  Di- 
recious. 

Diogenes  cup.  The  cuplike  hol¬ 
low  formed  by  the  palm  of  the 
hand  and  the  fingers. 


di-oi'eous  (dl-oi'kws).  Bot.  Var. 

of  DKECIOUS,  DIECIOUS. 

di'o-niBe  (dl'A-nYz),  n.  [OF.,  L. 
dionysias.\  A  kind  of  precious 
stone,  black  or  brown  with  red 
streaks,  formerly  believed, when 
dissolved  in  water,  to  prevent 
drunkenness.  Obs.  or  R. 
di'o-nym(-nTm),  n.  [di-  4-  onym: 
cf.  Gr.  SuoWfxos  having  two 
names.]  A  name  of  two  terms  ; 
specif.,  Xat.  Hist.,  a  binomial. 
—  di-on'y-mal  (dT-fin'T-mtfl),  a. 
DTo-nya'i-acs  (dI/A-nYs'I-ttks), 
n.  pi.  a  The  Dionysia.  b  In 
Ionia,  a  company  of  masons  and 
builders  who  largely  monopo¬ 
lized  temple  building. 
Di'o-ny'ai-us  (-nYsh'Y-ns),  n. 
[L.,  fr.  Gr.  Aioi/u<T(09,  prop,  of 


Dionysian  Era,  the  Christian  Era ;—  so  called  after  Dionysius 
Exiguus.  —  D.  period,  Chron.,  a  period  of  532  Julian  years 
(the  product  of  the  solar  and  lunar  cycles,  19  x  28  =  532) 
after  which  the  moon’s  changes  recur  on  the  same  davs  of 
the  week  and  month ;  —  called  also  Great  Paschal  Cycle  ; — 
from  Dionysius  Exiguus.  Before  the  Gregorian  reforma¬ 
tion  it  was  employed  for  computing  the  dates  of  Easter. 
Di  o-ny'sus  (di'o-ni'sMs),  Di  o-ny'sos  (-s<5s),  n.  [L.,  fr, 
Gr.  Ai6(  voo9.]  Gr.  Relig. 

An  Olympian  god,  orig.  a 
god  of  vegetation  ;  later, 
god  and  giver  of  the  grape 
and  its  wine,  in  which  char¬ 
acter  he  was  worshiped 
with  orgiastic  rites  and  con¬ 
ceived  as  leader  of  a  wild 
rout  of  satyrs,  mauiads, 
and  sileni.  He  was  also 

fiat ron  of  the  drama.  A. 
ater  name  of  Dionysus, 
which  came  to  be  the  usual 
one  among  the  Romans  (cf., 
however,  Liber),  is  Bacchus. 

To  it  corresponds  Iacchus, 
by  which  he  was  hailed  at 
the  Eleusinian  mysteries 
(which  see),  where  he  was 
also  known  as  Eleutherios. 

BromioB  is  a  poetic  title, 
while  Liknites  and  Dithy- 
rambos  refer  to  the  god  as  a 
child.  He  was  also  regarded  as  the  bull  god  Zagreus,atree 
god.  Dendrites,  and  as  the  wild  Thracian  deity  Sabazioa, 
while  as  the  Cretan  Lenaeus  he  was  inventor  of  vine  cul¬ 
ture  as  well  as  civilizer  of  the  world.  His  chief  festivals  in 
Attica  were  the  Dionysia  (which  see),  Lensea,  Oschophorid, 
and  Anthesteria  ;  at  Delphi  he  was  supreme  during  the 
winter  months  (cf.  Apollo).  In  Greek  myth  Dionysus  is 
represented  as  a  proselvting  deity,  believed  to  have  vis¬ 
ited  India.  He  was  said  to  nave  been  born  at  Thebes,  sob 
of  Zeus  and  Semele.  In  early  art  he  is  figured  as  a  bearded 
man  surrounded  bv  maenads  and  satyrs.  Later  he  is  repre¬ 
sented  as  youthful  and  somewhat  effeminate.  The  thyrsus, 
ivy,  and  panther,  and,  with  reference  to  wine,  the  vine  ana 
cantharus,  are  his  commonest  attributes.  Cf.  Corybant. 


Dionysus  as  Dendrites.  From  a 
Greek  va8e. 


Di  o-phan'tine  (di'6-fSn'tTn),  a.  Relating  to  Diophantus, 
the  Greek  algebraist  of  Alexandria  (4th  century).  —  Dio- 
phantine  analysis,  indeterminate  analysis ;  a  method,  em¬ 
ploying  squares,  of  finding  rational  solutions  of  indeter¬ 
minate  algebraic  equations  and  problems, 
di-op'side  (di-5p'sld  ;  -std  ;  184),  n.  [(/i-  -f  Gr.  oi/ag  a  sight, 
fr.  the  root  of  o i^o/xai  I  shall  see.]  Min.  A  variety  of  pyr¬ 
oxene  containing  calcium  and  magnesium,  but  little  or  no 
aluminium,  varying  in  color  from  white  or  colorless,  yellow¬ 
ish,  or  grayish  to  green  of  different  shades  (rarely,  blue). 
When  transparent  it  is  often  cut  for  use  in  jewelry. 
Dl-op'sis  (-sis),  n.  [NL.  ;  di-  +  -opsis.~]  Zool.  A  re¬ 
markable  genus  of  acalyptrate  dipterous  flies  of  the  tropi¬ 
cal  parts  of  the  Old  World.  They  have  the  head  produced 
into  long  lateral  club-shaped  projections  bearing  the  antennae 
and  compound  eyes.  Witn  related  genera  it  is  sometimes  made 
to  constitute  a  family,  Di-op'ai-dae  (-sY-de). 
di  op'tase  (di-op'tas),  n.  [r/i-  =  dia-  -j-  Gr.  onrageiv  to 
see.]  Min.  A  hydrous  silicate  of  copper,  occurring  in  em¬ 
erald-green  crystals,  also  massive.  H.,  5.  Sp.  gr.,  3.47. 
di-op'ter  (-ter),  n.  [L.  dioptra ,  fr.  Gr.  Sionrpa.  See  diop¬ 
tric,  a.]  1.  An  optical  instrument,  invented  by  Hip¬ 

parchus,  for  taking  altitudes,  leveling,  etc.  Obs. 

2.  A  stand  or  disk  revolving  about  a  vertical  axis  and 
carrying  a  lens  or  prism,  or  leveling  sights,  or  the  index 
arm  of  a  circle,  according  to  the  kind  of  instrument  to 
which  it  is  applied  ;  an  alidade. 

3-  Optics.  A  unit  used  by  oculists  in  numbering  glasses 
according  to  the  metric  system;  a  refractive  powder  equal  to 
that  of  a  glass  whose  principal  focal  distance  is  one  meter. 

4.  An  instrument  used  in  craniometry  for  making  projec¬ 
tions  of  the  skull. 

6.  Surg.  A  speculum.  Obs. 

di'op-tom'e-ter  (di'bp-tbm'^-ter),  n.  An  instrument  used 
in  measuring  the  accommodation  and  refraction  of  the  eye. 
—  di  op-tom'e-try  (-trl),  n. 

di-op'tric  (di-5p'trTk)  )  a.  [Gr.  SiompiKos  belonging  to 
dl-op'tri-cal  (-trY-kal) )  the  use  of  the  6io7rTpa;  ci-  =  6ta 
through  -f-  the  root  of  b\\topai.  I  shall  see.]  1.  Of  or  per¬ 
taining  to  dioptrics;  operating,  or  assisting  vision,  by 
means  of  the  refraction  of  light ;  refractive ;  as,  dioptHc 
glass  or  telescope. 

2.  That  can  be  seen  through  ;  as,  a  dioptric  beehive. 

3.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  diopter  or  the  metric  system  of 
numbering  optical  glasses. 

dioptric  curve,  Geom.,  a  Cartesian  oval.  — d.  system.  Optics. 
=  REFRACTIVE  SYSTEM. 

di-op'tric,  n.  A  diopter. 

dl-op'trics  (-trYks),  n.  [Gr.  tol  6i07rrpiKd.]  That  branch 
of  optics  which  treats  of  the  refraction  of  light,  esp.  by 
lenses  ;  —  dist.  from  catoptrics.  The  subject  is  now  gener¬ 
ally  treated  in  textbooks  under  the  heading  refraction ; 
similarly,  reflection  replaces  the  term  catoptrics. 
di'O-ra'ma  (di'o-ra'md),  n.  [Gr.  Biopav  to  see  through  ;  5i- 
=  6ia  through  -f  opai/tosee  ;  cf.  opapa  that  which  is  seen, 
a  sight:  cf.  F.  diorama.  Cf.  panorama.]  1.  A  mode  of 
scenic  representation,  invented  by  Daguerre  and  Bouton, 
in  which  a  painting  (partly  translucent)  is  seen  from  a 
distance  through  an  opening.  By  a  combination  of  trans¬ 
lucent  and  opaque  painting,  and  of  transmitted  and  re¬ 
flected  light,  and  by#  contrivances  such  as  screens  and 
shutters,  much  diversity  of  scenic  effect  is  produced. 

2  A  building  used  for  such  an  exhibition. 


Dionysus.  See  Dionysus  ;  cf. 
Denis.]  Masc.  prop.  name.  L. 
id.  ;  F.  Denys ,  or  Denis  (dS- 
ne')  ;  It.  Dionigi  (de'6-ne'je), 
Dionisio  (de'O-ne'zf-o)  ;  Sp. 
Dionisio  (de'A-ne'sP-o)  :  Pg. 
Dionysio  (de/6-ne'zf-5);  G-  Dio¬ 
nysius  (de/6-ne'z£-<5&8),  Dionys 
(de/(5-nes'). 

DFo-ny'za  (dl'A-nl'zd),  n.  In 
Shakespeare’s  “  Pericles,”  the 
wife  or  Cleon,  governor  of 
Tharsus.  She  attempts  to  mur¬ 
der  Pericles’s  daughter,  Marina, 
intrusted  to  her.  and  is  burned 
with  her  husband.  [Dion.| 
Di-o'on  (dl-S'Sn),  n.  Syn.  of  | 
dFoph-thal  'mus  (d  T'B  f-t  h  ft  V- 
m?7s),  n.  [NL.  ;  di-  -f  Gr.  o<£- 
OxAuoceye.]  Med.  A  bandage 


over  both  eyes.  [ophysite.I 
Di-oph'y-site.  Erron.  for  Dy-| 
di  op-tos'eo-py  (dT/5p-tBs'k6- 
nl),  n.  [di-  -f  opto-  -F  scopy. ] 
Measurement  of  the  refractive 
condition  of  the  eye  by  means  of 
the  ophthalmoscope.  [opter.l 
di-op'tra  (dT-ftp'trd)*  n.  A  di-| 
dl-op'tral  (-trdl),a.  Ojitics.  Of 
or  pertaining  to  a  diopter, 
di-op 'trate  ^(-trftt),  a.  [di-  -f 
root  of  Gr.  6\Jjop.ai  I  shall  see.] 
Zool.  Divided  by  a  transverse 
septum  or  line;  — said  of  the 
eyes  and  of  the  ocellate  spots  of 
certain  insects.  [sense  3. 1 

di-op'tre.  Var.  of  diopter,  in| 
di-op 'tri-cal-ly,  adv.  of  diop¬ 
tric.  See-LY.  [A  diopter.l 
di-op'try(dI-5p'trY),  n.  Optics .| 


f^od,  foot ;  out,  oil ;  chair  ;  go  ;  sing,  ii)k  1  *ken,  thin ;  nature,  verdure  (250) ;  Krrch  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144) ;  boN ;  yet ;  zh  =  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Guide. 

Full  explanations  of  Abbreviations,  Signs,  etc.,  immediately  precede  the  Vocabulary. 
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4U'0-ram'lc  (dl'ft-rXm'Yk),  a.  Pertaining  to  a  diorama. 
(fli'O-rism  (di'6-rTz’m),  n.  [Gr.  ^topia/ao?,  fr.  Sloo^clv  to 
distinguish  ;  6id  through  -f-  opifeip  to  divide  from.]  Def¬ 
inition;  logical  distinction;  specif.,  Math,.,  a  statement  of 
the  conditions  of  the  solvability  of  a  problem. 
4i'o-rite(di'o-rit),  w.  [Cf.  F.  diorile.  See  diorism.]  Petrog. 
A  granular,  crystalline,  igneous  rock,  commonly  of  soda- 
lime  feldspar  and  hornblende,  but  often  containing  pyrox¬ 
ene,  or  biotite,  and  sometimes  quartz.  —  dl'O-rit'ic 
f-rTt'Tk),  a. 

OPor-tho'sis  (di'Sr-tho'sTs),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  8i6p0u><rc?  a 
making  straight.]  A  making  straight,  or  setting  in  order; 
specif.,  Med.,  the  restoration  of  distorted  or  fractured 
limbs  to  their  normal  Bhape. 

41'or  thot'ic  (-thbt'Tk),  a.  [Gr.  6iop0omKo?  ;  61-  =  Sia  -J- 
6 pti  ’dv  to  set  straight.]  Relating  to  the  correcting  or 
straightening  out  of  something ;  corrective. 

DP  OS-CO're-a  (di'Ss-ko're-o),  n.  [NL.,  after  Dioscorides , 
Greek  herbalist.]  Bot.  A  genus  of  plants  with  the  charac¬ 
ters  of  the  family  Dioscoreaceae,  of  which  it  is  the  type. 
It  contains  about  160  species,  and  includes  the  various  cul¬ 
tivated  yams.  D.  villosa ,  the  wild  yam,  is  the  only  species 
of  the  United  States.  See  yam. 

Dl'os-co  re-a'ce  ®  (-a's$-e),  n.  pi.  [NL.]  Bot.  A  family 
of  rnonocotyledonous  twining  herbs  (order  Liliales),  distin- 

Suished  by  their  netted-veined  leaves  and  small  dioecious 
owers.  There  are  9  genera  and  about  175  species,  natives 
chiefly  of  tropical  America.  Dioscorea  is  the  typical  genus. 
—  dl  os  co  re-a'ceous  (-sh&s),  a. 

Di'OS-CU'ri  (-ku'ri),  Di  os-ku'roi  (  roi),  n.  p/.  [Gr.  Aiotr- 
/coupoi ;  Zed?,  gen.  At 6?,  Zeus  -f-  Kovpo ?,  zcopo?,  boy,  sou.] 
Class.  Myth.  The  twins  Castor  and  Pollux  (or  Polydeuces), 
sons  of  Leda  (by  Zeus,  according  to  one  legend;  see  Leda) 
and  brothers  of  Helen  and  Clytemnestra.  They  were 
typically  represented  as  horsemen,  and  were  patrons  of 
games  and  equestrian  exercises.  Castor  being  the  tamer 
of  horses,  Pollux  the  adept  boxer.  According  to  the 
myth,  when  Castor,  who  alone  was  mortal,  was  slain, 
Pollux  besought  Zeus  that  he  also  might  die.  The  god  de¬ 
creed  that  the  brothers  should  live  in  the  upper  and  the 
lower  worlds  on  alternate  days.  In  another  version,  he 
placed  them  among  the  stars,  as  the  constellation  Gemini. 
The  worship  of  the  twins,  who  were  conceived  as  aiders  of 
men  in  war  and  on  the  sea,  patrons  of  travelers  and  guar¬ 
dians  of  hospitality,  probably  originated  among  the  Pelo¬ 
ponnesian  Dorians,  but  it  was  early  extensive  m  Greece. 
At  Rome,  where  a  temple  of  “  Castor  and  Pollux  ”  (or  the 
“Castores”)  was  dedicated  in  484  b.  c.,  the  heroes  were 
conceived  as  patrons  of  knightly  caste  and  practices  and 
of  the  chariot  races.  Cf .  Asvins.  —  Di  os  cu'ri-an  (-tin), a. 
Di-os'ma  (di-5s'ma),  n.  [NL. ;  Gr.  Slot  divine  -j-  oaph 
odor.]  Bot.  A  genus  of  South  African  heathlike  rutaceous 
plants.  They  have  fragrant  foliage  and  small  white  or 
pinkish  flowers  with  5  fertile  stamens.  Several  species  are 
commonly  cultivated.  Also  (7.  c.],  a  plant  of  this  genus. 
Di  -os'py-fos  (-pT-r5s),  n.  [L.,  a  kind  of  plant,  Gr.  Siocr- 
t rvpo?  ;  Zev?,  At 6?,  Zeus  -f-  7 rvpo?  wheat.]  Bot.  A  large 
genus  of  ebenaceous  trees  and  shrubs  found  throughout  the 
warmer  parts  of  the  world,  noted  for  the  beauty  and  value 
of  their  wood,  which  includes  the  true  ebony.  D.  virgini- 
ana ,  one  of  the  two  North  American  species,  is  the  persim¬ 
mon.  D.  ka/ci ,  the  Japanese  persimmon,  is  frequently  cul¬ 
tivated  for  its  fruit.  See  ebony,  mabolo,  persimmon. 
4H-0'ta  (dl-o'td),  n.  ;  pi.  -tx.  (-te).  [L.,  fr.  Gr.  5iu>to?,  lit., 

two-eared.]  Class.  Antiq.  A  vessel  with  two  handles  or 
ears,  esp.  a  type  of  amphora  (which  see). 

Di-o  to-car'di-a  (-to-kar'dT-a),  n.  pi.  [NL.  ;  Gr.  Siwtos 
two-cared  -f-  aapSia  heart.]  Zool.  A  group  of  prosobran- 
chiate  streptoneurous  gastropods  characterized  by  having 
usually  two  auricles  to  the  heart  and  two  kidneys.  It  in¬ 
cludes  the  Docoglossa  and  Rhipidoglossa. 
dl  ox'ide  (di-5k'sld  ;  -sTd),  n.  Also  id.  [di-  -}-  oxide.'] 
Chem.  a  An  oxide  containing  two  atoms  of  oxygen  in  each 
molecule,  b  An  oxide  containing  but  one  atom  or  equiva¬ 
lent  of  oxygen  to  two  of  a  metal ;  a  suboxide.  Obs. 
dl-ox'iine  (di-5k'sTm  ;  -sem),  n.  [eft-  -j-  oxime.]  Chem. 

A  compound  containing  two  oxime  groups.  See  oxime. 
di'ox-ln'dol  )  (dPSks-Tn'dol ;  -d51),  n.  [di-  -f  oarygen  -f- 
41'  ox  in'dole  I  indol.]  Chem.  A  white,  crystalline,  nitrog¬ 
enous  substance,  C8H702N,  obtained  by  the  reduction  of 
isatin  or  of  indigo. 

di-ox'y  (di-5k'sT-).  [di-  -\-ory-.]  Chem.  A  prefix  signify¬ 
ing  twice ,  or  doubly ,  ory-  ;  —  usually  equiv.  to  dihi/droxy-. 
aip  (dTP),  v.  t.  ;  dipped  (dipt)  or  dipt  ;  dip'ping.  [ME.  dip- 
pen,  duppen ,  AS.  dyppan  ;  akin  to  Dan.  dyppe ,  Sw.  doppa, 
and  to  AS.  depan  to  baptize,  OS.  dopinn ,  D.  doopen ,  G. 
taufen ,  Sw.  dopa ,  Goth,  daupjan ,  Lith.  dubus  deep,  hollow, 
OSlav.  dupli  hollow,  and  to  E.  dive.  Cf.  deep,  dive  ]  1.  To 
plunge  or  immerse  ;  esp.,  to  put  for  a  moment  into  any 
liquid  or  Bubstance,  as  dust,  sugar,  etc.,  that  yields  in  a 
manner  suggestive  of  a  liquid  ;  to  insert  into  a  fluid  and 
•withdraw  again. 

IWat’ry  fowl)  now  dip  their  pinions  in  the  briny  deep.  Pope. 
2.  To  immerse  for  baptism  ;  to  baptize  by  immersion.  See 
baptism.  Fuller, 

3.  To  wet,  as  if  by  immersing;  to  moisten.  Poetic. 

A  cold  shuddering  dew 

Dips  me  all  o’er.  Milton. 

•1.  To  plunge,  immerse,  or  engage  thoroughly  in  any  affair. 

He  was  .  .  .  dipt  in  the  rebellion  of  the  Commons.  Dry  den. 
f>.  To  take  out,  by  dipping  a  dipper,  ladle,  or  other  recep¬ 
tacle,  into  a  fluid  and  removing  a  part ;  —  often  with  out ; 
as,  to  dip  water  from  a  boiler  ;  to  dip  out  water. 

15.  Topledge;  to  mortgage;  to  involve  (a  person  or  property) 
an  pecuniary  liability  or  difficulty.  Obs.  or  Cofloq.  “  [He] 


7-  To  lower  and  raise  quickly  ;  as,  to  dip  the  colors ;  to  dip 
a  wing;  to  dip  a  curtsy. 

8.  To  plunge  into  ;  to  penetrate.  Rare.  Tennyson. 

9.  In  special  senses :  a  To  make  (a  candle)  by  repeated 
dipping  of  a  wick  in  fat  or  wax.  b  To  immerse  in  a  dye, 
in  slip  (for  glazing  pottery),  in  a  plating  or  galvanizing 
solution,  in  a  solution  for  brightening,  etc.;  hence,  to  dye, 
glaze,  plate,  or  the  like,  c  To  cure  (fruit,  esp.  prunes)  by 
immersion  in  boiling  lye  preparatory  to  evaporation,  d  To 
immerse  (as  a  sheep  or  hog)  in  an  antiseptic  or  parasit- 
icidal  solution,  as  for  the  cure  of  the  itch. 

Syn.— Dip,  immerse,  submerge.  Dip,  as  here  compared, 
implies  a  momentary  or  partial  plunging  into  a  liquid,  or 
(fig.)  a  slight  or  cursory  entrance  into  a  subject ;  as,  “  The 
priest  shall  dip  his  finger  in  the  blood”  [Lev.  iv.  6);  “I 
nave  not  attentively  read  him,  but  only  dipped  here  and 
there”  ( Gray ).  That  is  immersed  (see  absorb)  which  is 
plunged  completely  into  a  liquid,  or  (fig.)  buried  or  en¬ 
grossed  in  a  subject ;  as,  an  egg  immersed  in  boiling  water : 
“  I  am  at  present  wholly  immersed  in  country  business 
(Addison).  That  is  submerged  which  is  completely  covered 
by  a  fluid ;  as,  “  So  half  my  Egypt  were  submerged”  (S ha k.)\ 
cf.  (fig.)  “  the  submerged  teutli.”  See  saturate. 
to  dip  snuff.  =  dip,  v.  7. 

dip  (uip),  v.  i.  1.  To  immerse  one’s  self  as  in  a  liquid 
and  quickly  emerge. 

2.  To  drop  down,  as  if  immersing  one’s  self  in  water  ;  to 
sink ;  to  set. 

3.  To  plunge  some  receptacle,  as  a  dipper,  ladle,  etc.,  into 
a  liquid  or  a  soft  substance  and  remove  a  part. 

Whoever  dips  too  deep  will  find  death  in  the  pot.  L' Estrange. 

4.  To  go  rather  deeply ;  to  penetrate  ;  —  followed  by  in  or 

into.  “  When  I  dipt  into  the  future.”  Tennyson. 

6.  To  enter  slightly  or  cursorily ;  to  engage  casually  or  by 
the  way  ;  to  partake  limitedly  ;  —  followed  by  in  or  into. 
“  Dipped  into  a  multitude  of  books.”  Macaulay. 

0.  To  incline  downward  ;  to  slope,  turn,  or  hang  down; 
specif.,  Geol.,  to  incline  downward  from  the  plane  of  the 
horizon  ;  as,  strata  of  rock  dip. 

7-  To  take  snuff  in  the  mouth  on  a  brush  or  stick  and  rub 
it  on  the  teeth  and  gums ;  —  a  common  habit  among  the 
lower  classes  in  the  southern  United  States. 

8.  To  perform  a  dip.  See  dip,  n.,  12. 
dip,  n.  1.  Action  of  dipping  or  plunging  for  a  moment 
into  a  liquid.  “  The  dip  of  oars  in  unison.”  Glover. 

2.  Inclination  downward  ;  downward  slope,  turn,  or  hang  ; 
pitch  ;  specif.,  direction  below  a  horizontal  line. 

3.  Specif.:  a  Geo/.  The  angle  of  steep¬ 
est  inclination  of  a  stratum  to  the  hori¬ 
zon  ;  as,  a  dip  of  30°  to  the  northeast 
(see  also  pitch).  It  is  measured  by 
the  clinometer,  and  is  perpendicular  to 
the  strike,  b  Magnetism.  The  angle 
formed  with  the  horizon  by  a  magnetic  needle  free  to 
move  vertically  in  the  plane  of  the  magnetic  meridian  > — 
called  also  inclination.  It  is  0°  at  the  magnetic  equator 
and  90°  at  the  magnetic  poles. 

4  A  liquid,  as  a  sauce  or  gravy,  served  at  table  with  a 
ladle  or  spoon.  Local ,  U.  S. 

5.  A  candle  made  by  repeated  dipping  of  a  wick  in  a  fat  or 
wax  ;  as,  a  tallow  dip.  Dips  have  a  tapering  form.  Colloq. 

6.  Mining.  A  dip-head. 

7  Any  liquid  preparation  into  which  objects  may  be 
dipped  or  immersed,  as  for  cleansing,  coloring,  lacquering, 
etc.  ;  as,  a  staining  dip,  a  parasiticide  dip  for  sheep,  etc. 

8  A  depression  or  hollow  among  hills. 

9  A  curtsy;  a  “bob.”  Archaic  or  Colloq. 

10.  Pocket  picking ;  a  pickpocket.  Thieves'1  Slang. 

11.  Depth  of  submergence,  as  of  a  vessel,  paddle  wheel,  etc. 

12.  A  gymnastic  exercise  on  the  parallel  bars  in  which 
the  performer,  resting  on  his  hands,  lets  liia  arms  bend 
and  his  body  sink  until  his  chin  is  level  with  the  bars,  and 
then  raises  himself  by  straightening  his  arms. 

13.  In  the  turpentine  industry,  the  viscid  exudation,  which 
is  dipped  out  from  incisions  in  the  trees  ;  as,  virgin  dip 
(the  runnings  of  the  first  year),  yellow  dip  (the  runnings 
of  subsequent  years). 

14. =  dip  op  the  horizon. 

dip  of  the  horizon,  the  vertical  angle  contained  between 
the  sensible  horizon  and  a  line  to  the  visible  horizon  at  sea, 
the  latter  being  below  the  former,  owing  to  the  convexity 
of  the  earth’s  surface  and  the  elevation  of  the  observer, 
d.  of  the  needle.  Magnetism.  —  dip,  n..  3  b- 
di-pen'tene  (di-pSn'ten),  n.  [di- -\- pentene.]  Chem.  In¬ 
active  limonene.  See  limonene. 

di-pep'tide  (di-pgp'tid  ;  -tTd),  n.  Also-tid.  [di--\-  peptide.] 
Physiol.  Chem.  Any  of  a  group  of  substances  formed  by 
tho  union  of  two  amino  acids.  Cf.  polypeptide. 


di'phase/  (di'faz') 
di7  phas'ic  (-faz'Tk)  I 


dipped  his  fine  property.” 


R.  D.  Blacbnore. 


)  a.  [di-  -f -phase.]  Having  two  phases ; 
)  specif.,  Elec.,  pert,  to  or  designating 
a  circuit  carrying,  or  a  machine  producing,  or  operated  by, 
two  alternating  currents  of  the  same  period,  but  differing  in 
phase  by  one  quarter  of  a  period;  two-phase;  quarter-phase. 
Dioh'da  (dTf'dd),  n.  [Ar.  al  ( jifdi ’  al  thani ,  prop,  the 
second  frog.]  Astron.  A  bright  star  in  the  constellation 
Cetus ;  /3  Ceti. 

dip'-head',  n.  [dip head.]  Mining.  A  heading  driven 
downward  on  the  dip  of  a  coal  seam, 
di-phen'ic  (di-fgn'Tk  ;  -fe'nTk),  a.  [di- phenic.]  Chem. 
Pertaining  to  or  designating  a  crystalline  acid,  C14H,0O4, 
formed  by  the  oxidation  of  phenanthrene.  It  is  a  dicar- 
boxylic  derivative  of  diphenyl, 
dl-pne'nyl  n  [di-  phenyl.]  Chem. 

A  white  rrystalline  hydrocarbon,  CriHr>  CftHs,  obtained  by 


di-or'di-nal  (dT-0r'dT-n/Jl),  a. 
{di-  +  ordinal.')  Ecd.  Of  or 

Srt&ining  to  t\ro  orders. 

o-rex'lne  (dUd-rek'sTn^-sen ), 
ti.  (f ft-  =  dia-  -f  Gr.  ooet-  s 
<3e«re.]  An  explosive  mixture  of 
»odi  um  and  potassium  nitrates, 
anlphur,  and  hard-wood  saw- 
dltfd. 

dfr  o-riu'tic,  di'o-riB'ti-cal,  a. 

fOr  StopiTTucd?  distinctive.] 
Serving  to  distinguish;  defining. 
O'*.  —  di'o-ris'tl-cal-ly.  adv. 
di-orsal  lin'ic,  a.  [  di-  +  orstl- 
linic.  1  Chem.  =  Lecanoric. 
dtt'ot-co 're- in  (dl'Bs-kfi'r^-Tn), 
a.  Pharm.  A  diaphoretic  and 
«ntispasmodic  substance  pre¬ 
ps  red  from  Diosrorea  rillosa. 
di  o*'co-rine  (d  T-5  s'k  C-rt  n  ; 
-ren.k  n.  Also-rin.  Chem.  An 


alkaloid,  CiaHu,ON2,  paid  to  oc¬ 
cur  in  Dioscorea  hirmta  (.lava) 
and  to  he  a  convulsive  poison. 
DPoB-co-rin'thi-us  (dPBK-kA- 
rTn'thT-iZs),  n.  [Gr.  Aioaico^iV- 
0  ^c.J  /D7>  A  certain  (unidenti¬ 
fied)  month. 

Dl-os'co-rus  (dl-Bs'kB-rus).  D. 

di-os'mo8e,  n.  [dia-  -t-  o*mo.««e.] 
=  osmosis. 

di-os'mose  (dl-5s'm5s  ;  dT'Bs- 
inos'),  v.  t.  To  diffuse  by  os¬ 
mosis. 

di  os-mo'sis, «.,  dl'os-mot'ic,  a., 
etc.  =  osmosis,  osmotic,  etc. 
dio8-phe'nol  (d  T'B  s-f  e'n  fi  1  ; 
-nBO,  n.  ( Diosma.  genus  re¬ 
lated  to  Barosma  -4-  phenol.] 
Chem.  Bnrosma  camphor. 

||  Dios,  quo  da  la  lla'ga,  da  la 


me  di-ci  na  (dvos,  ka  da  la  lvh'- 
gii,  da  la  ma/dt-the'na;  138,  l!M). 
[9p.]  God.  who  gives  the 
wound,  gives  the  medicine. 

|i  Dios  y  fe'de-ra-cidn'  (e  fa'da- 
ra-thyfin':  138).  [Sp.]  God  and 
federation  ;  —  motto  of  Vene¬ 
zuela. 

dl-o'ti.  n.  [Gr.  Sloti  where¬ 
fore.}  A  reason  of  being  ;  a 
“  wherefore.”  Obs. 

DPo-ti'ma  (dVft-ti'md),  n.  [Gr. 
Ator-ua.]  The  reputed  teacher 
of  Socrates,  said  to  have  been  a 
priestess  of  Mantmea.  I /?»&.) 
Dt-ot're-phes  (d  f-5  t'rf-f  e  z).| 
diourn.  +  diurne. 

Di-o'via  (aI-5'vYs),  n.  [L.]  See 
Fipks.  [h.  See  dye. I 

di-ox'ine  (dT-Bk'stn; -sen;  !84),| 
di-ox'y-di-quin'o-yl.  v.  [dioa-y- 


-f  di-  +  quinoyl.)  Chem  Rho- 
dizonic  acid. 

dip.  Dial.  Eng  var.  of  deep. 

Di  pa'la  (de-pa'la),  n.  =  De- 

W  A  1.1. 

dl-pas'chal  (dT-pfts'k^l),  a. 
[f/?-  -f  paschal.)  including  two 
passovers. 

dip'chick^  Var.  of  dabchick. 
dip  circle.  An  inclinometer. 

dl.  or  di'i,  Pe-na'tes  ( di,  or  dV- 
T,  pf-na'tez).  [L.]  The  Penates, 
or  household  gods, 
di-pet 'al-ous,  a.  [di-  -f  petal- 
nns.)  Bot.  Having  two  petals, 
di  pet'to  (de  p- t't5).  (It.) 

Music  From  the  chest;  —  said  of 
the  voice,  as  opp.  to  falsetto. 
di'phas  er  (dT'Taz/?r),  n.  Elec. 
A  diphase  generator, 
diphenylamine  blue  See  dye. 


passing  benzene  through  a  red-hot  tube  and  by  other  meth¬ 
ods.  Its  molecule  consists  of  a  double  phenyl  group, 
dl  phe'nyl-  (di-fe'nll- ;  -fSn'110.  [di-  phenyl.]  Chem.  A 
combining  form  (also  used  adjectively)  denoting  the  pres' 
ence  of  two  phenyl  (C«Hfi)  groups ,  esp.  replacing  hydrogen, 
dl  phe  nyl  am'lne  (-Sm'in;  -d-men' ;  184),  n.  Also  -in 
[diphenyl-  -j-  amine.]  Chem.  A  crystalline  substance, 
(CgH6)2NH,  of  pleasant  aromatic  odor,  obtained  by  heat¬ 
ing  aniline  with  aniline  hydrochloride,  and  by  other  meth¬ 
ods.  It  is  of  importance  in  the  manufacture  of  many  dyes, 
and  affords  a  delicate  test  for  nitric  acid. 
di-nh6n'y-lene  (di-fgn'T-len),  n.  [diphenyl- -\--ene.]  Org. 
Chem.  The  bivalent  radical  C6H4*CflH4 ;  as,  diphenylene 
oxide,  C,.jH80. 

diphenyl  methane.  Chem.  A  low-melting,  solid  hydro¬ 
carbon,  (Ci.Hf.^CH-i,  ppssessing  an  odor  of  oranges.  Some 
artificial  dyes  are  derived  from  it. 

diphenyl  rearrangement.  Org.  Chem.  A  molecular  re¬ 
arrangement  of  hyarazo  compounds  with  the  formation  of 
derivatives  of  diphenyl.  Thus,  hydrazobeiuene,  C(,Hr,NH- 
NHCi;Hf„  on  contact  with  acids,  changes  into  two  com¬ 
pounds  of  the  formula  NH2C«lH4‘Ci.H4NH2,  of  which  the 
one  principally  formed  is  benzidine  (para-diammo-di- 
phenyl)  and  the  other  diphenyline  (ortho-para-diammo- 
diphenyl).  The  two  varieties  thus  typified  are  called  re¬ 
spectively  the  benzidine  rearrangement  and  the  diphenyline 
rearrangement.  Under  certain  conditions  hydra zobenzene 
may  change  only  into  a  semidine,  Cr,HnNH,C(jH4NH2  (semi- 
dine  rearrangement).  See  semidine. 

di-phos'fhlde  (di-f5s'fid  ;  -fid),  7i.  Also  -phid.  [di-  -{- 
phosphide.]  Chem.  A  compound  of  two  atoms  or  equiva¬ 
lents  of  phosphorus  with  an  element  or  radical, 
diph-the'ri-a  (dlf-the'rl-d  ;  277),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  V  / 

Gr.  0c,  a  leather  (hence  taken  in  the  sense  x  ^ 
of  membrane) :  cf.  F.  diphthbrie.]  Med.  An 
acute,  febrile,  infectious  disease  in  which  the 
air  passages,  and  esp.  the  throat,  become 
coated  with  a  false  membrane,  produced  by 
the  solidification  of  an  inflammatory  exudation.  It  is 
caused  by  a  specific  microorganism,  the  Klebs-Loffler 
bacillus.  Cf.  2d  croup. 


bacilli  of 
Diphtheria. 


dirh-the'ri-al  (-fll)  I 
diph-ther'ic  (-thgr'Tk)  I 


i.  Relating  to  diphtheria  ;  diph¬ 
theritic. 

diph'the-rit'ic  (dtf'the-rlt'lk),  a.  [Cf.  F.  diphth&rite 
diphtheria.]  1.  Pert,  to,  or  connected  with,  diphtheria. 

2.  Having  characteristics  resembling  those  of  diphtheria, 
esp.  the  formation  of  a  false  membrane ;  as,  diphtheritic 
inflammation  of  the  bladder. 

diphtheritic  dysentery,  dysentery  characterized  by  the  for¬ 
mation  ol  a  false  membrane. 

diph'the-roid  (dlf'the-roid),  a.  [diphtheria,  -f-  -oid.]  Med. 
Resembling  diphtheria. 

diph'thong  (dTf'thSng;  277),  n.  [L.  diphthongus,  Gr.  5t- 
<?0oyyo9  ;  Sl-  =  it?  twice  -f-  </  Goyyif  voice,  sound,  akin  to 
<b' cy-jCoBai  to  utter  a  sound:  cf.  F.  diphthongue,  diph- 
tongue.]  Phon.  1.  A  coj-lition  or  union  of  two  vowels 
forming  a  compound  sound  pronounced  in  one  syllable,  as 
ou  in  out ,  oi  in  oil ;  — often  called  a  proper  diphthong.  (In 
Greek  grammar,  a  proper  diphthong  is  one  the  first  ele¬ 
ment  of  which  is  short ;  an  improper  diphthong,  one  the  first 
element  of  which  is  long.)  A  falling,  or  decrescendo. diphthong 
is  one  the  first  element  of  which  bears  the  stress,  as  in  oil, 
out ;  in  a  rising,  or  crescendo,  diphthong  the  second  element 
has  the  stress,  as  in  Ital.  mtovo.  A  long  diphthong  is  one  in 
which  the  first  element  is,  or  was  historically,  long.  Mur¬ 
mur  diphthongs  are  heard_n^souie  pronunciations  of  words 
ending  in  r,  as  in  poor,  poce(r).  See  Guide  to  Pron.,  §  95-8. 
2  A  vowel  digraph,  as  ai  in  rain,  eo  in  people ;  —  often 
called  an  improper  diphthong ,  but  more  correctly  a  di¬ 
graph.  See  digraph. 

3.  Popularly,  either  of  the  ligatures  a°,  ce,  which  in  Eng¬ 
lish  and  the  English  pronunciation  of  Latin  are  pronounced 
not  as  diphthongs,  but  as  simple  sounds. 

4  A  combination  of  two  consonants  in  one  syllable,  esp. 
when  blending  intimately,  as  ch  in  chop  ;  —  called  a  con¬ 
sonantal  diphthong. 

diph-thon'gal  (dlf-thSq'gSl),  a.  Relating  or  belonging  to 
a  diphthong  ;  having  the  nature  of  a  diph¬ 
thong.  —  diph-thon'gal  ly,  adv. 

diph'thong -ize  (dTf'th5ng-iz  ;  -thBq-giz),  v.  t. 
tv  i.  ;  -ized  (-izd  ;  -glzd) ;  -iz'ino  (-iz'Ing;  -glz'- 
Tng).  To  change  into  a  diphthong,  as  by  add¬ 
ing  another  vowel  sound  to  an  originally  sim¬ 
ple  vowel ;  thus  o  as  often  pronounced  in  Eng¬ 
lish  has  an  added  sound  of  UO,  more  or  less 
distinct.  —  diph  thong-i-za'tion  (-T-za'shiin  ; 

-l-za'shiin),  n. 

diph'y  (dif'T-).  [Gr.  6u£  twofold  ;  Sl-  = 

6i?  twice  -j-  <f>re i*'  to  produce.]  A  combining 
form  denoting  twofold,  double ,  bipartite. 
diph'y-cer'cal  (dff'T-sfir'k&l),  a.  [diphy-  -f  CL 
Gr.  #cep#co?  tail.]  Zool.  Designating,  or  hav¬ 
ing,  a  form  of  caudal  fin  in  which  the  end  of 
the  spinal  column  is  straight,  instead  of  up¬ 
turned,  so  that  it  divides  the  fin  symmetri¬ 
cally,  or  nearly  so,  as  in  Neoceratodus  and 
Protopterus. 

Diph'y-es  (dlf'T-ez),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  Si^vijs 
of  double  nature.]  Zool.  A  genus  of  oceanic  . 
hydrozoans  of  the  order  Siphonophora,  having  o«imfm*ra)l 
two  large  swimming  bells  ;it  the  upper  end  of  En  l  arged! 
a  stock  which  bears  the  polyps.  a.  a,  Swim- 

diph  y-gen'lc  (-jSn'Tk),  a.  [diphy-  -genic.]  uiing  Bells. 
Zool.  Having  two  modes  of  embryonic  development. 


diphenylamine  orange.  Chtm. 
Orange  IV.  See  dye. 
di-phen  vl-en-im'ide  (dT-f?n'Tl- 
fn-lm'Iu  ;  -Id),  VI*  See  cakda- 
ZOL. 

diphenyline  rearrangement.  See 

DII'HF.XYL  REARRANGEMENT. 

diphenyl  ketone. Benzophenone. 
diphenyl  sulphone.  Org.  Chem. 
=  SI  LI'MOBENZIDE.  [rilIST.| 
diph-nos'o-phist.  -f  dkipnoso-I 
di  phos  phate,  n.  [t/i-  +  phos¬ 
phate.)  Chem.  A  pyrophospnate. 
di  phos-phor'ic,  a.  Pyrophos- 
phoric.  See  phosphoric  acid 
diph're-’at'ic  (dlf/rf!-lat/'lk),  a. 
[Gr.  6t<i)pr}AaTi7?  charioteer.] 
Pert,  to  chariot  driving.  Humor¬ 
ous  Nonce  Word. 
diph-the'ri-an  (dIf-the'rY-<5n), 
a.  Diphtheritic. 


d  ip  h'th  e-ri  t'i-c  a  1-1  y,  adv. 

Of  DIPHTH  ERITIC. 
diph  the-ri'tis  ( dlf^hf-rl'tTs), 
n. )NL.  See  diphtheria  ;  -ms.] 
Med.  Diphtheria, 
diph' the  roi'dal  (-roi'ddl),  a- 
Aleil.  Diphtheroid, 
diph'thong.  r.  t.  if  i.  To  diph- 
tl'ongi/e  [thongize  I 

diph  ^hon'iEal  ize.  v.  t.  To  diph- 1 
diph  thon-ga'tion  ( d  Y  f 't  h  8  ij- 
ga'^l'T/n),  n.  Diphthongization. 
diph-thong'ic  (dlf-thong'Yk), 
a.  Diphthongal 
diph-thon'gouB  (dYf-thSp'gils), 
a.  =  di  phthonoal. 
diph'y-cer-cy  (dYf'Y-sPr-sY),  n. 
Zool.  State  of  being  diphycercal. 
dlph'y-let'ic  (-let'Yk),  a.  [di-  + 
pnyletic.  ]  Biol.  Pert  to.  or  de¬ 
rived  from,  two  lines  of  descent 


ale,  senate,  cSre,  Jim,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofa;  eve,  $vent,  gnd,  recent,  maker;  ice,  ill;  old,  6bey,  orb,  5dd,  s6ft,  connect;  use,  unite,  firn,  up,  circtis,  menu ; 

Q  Foreign  Word*  f  Obsolete  Variant  of.  +  combined  with.  =  equals. 
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Dl-phyl'la  (di-fTl'd),  n.  [NL. ;  di-  +  Gr.  <t>vWov  leaf  ;  — 
in  ref.  to  the  bifoliate  nose  leaf.]  Zool.  A  genus  of  blood¬ 
sucking  bats  of  the  family  Phy  Uostomatidue.  See  vampire. 
dlph'y-o-dont'  (dTf'I-S-dSnt'),  a.  [diphy-  +  -odont.]  Anal. 
Having  or  characterised  by  two  successive  sets  of  teeth 
(deciduous  and  permanent)  ;  as,  a  diphyodont  mammal ; 
diphyodoni  dentition; — opposed  to  monophyodont.  See 
tooth.  —  n.  An  animal  having  two  successive  sets  of 
teeth,  as  most  mammals. 

dip  joint.  Geol.  A  joint  running  in  the  same  direction  as 
the  dip  of  the  strata. 

Dip'Tac.in'thus  (dlpGd-kSn'thfis),  n.  [NL. ;  diplo-  +  Gr. 
aKavUa  a  spine.]  Paleon.  A  genusof  small  Devonian  fishes 
of  the  order  Acanthodii,  having  two  strong  spines  in  each 
pectoral  fin.  It  iB  the  type  of  a  family.  Dip  lai-c&n'thl-dse  ( -thl- 
d3),  distinguished  by  having  two  dorsal  tins, 
dl-pla'n  ir  (di-pla'nrir),  a.  [di-  -(-  plane.}  Math.  Of  or 
pertaining  to  two  planes. 

dl'pla-net'ic  (di'pld-nBt'Ik),  a.  [di-  -f-  Gr.  irAaiojTocds  dis¬ 
posed  to  wander.]  Bot.  Having  two  forms  of  zoospore, 
as  in  certain  phycomycetous  fungi  of  the  order  Saproleg- 
niales.  —  di  plan'e  tism  (di-plSn'e-tlz’m),  n. 
dip  lar'throus  (dTp-lar'thriis),  a.  [ diplo -  +  Gr.  Sp8p ov 
joint.]  Zodl.  Having  each  or  most  of  the  tarsal  or  carpal 
bones  of  one  row  articulating  with  more  than  one  bone  of 
the  other  row;  —  said  esp.  of  certain  ungulate  mammals  and 
opposed  to  laxeopodous.  —  dip-lar'thrlsm  (-thrTz’m),  n. 
dl-plas'lc  (di-plis'Tk;  dt-piaz'ik),  a.  [Gr.  4urAd<rio?.]  Lit., 
twofold  ;  specif.,  Gr.  dr  Lat.  Pros.,  two  to  one  (in  pro¬ 
portion);  having  such  a  ratio  between  thesis  and  arsis; 
as,  a  diplasic  foot,  one  in  which  the  thesis,  or  accented 
part,  is  twice  the  length  of  the  arsis,  or  unaccented  part. 
Thus,  the  tribrach,  trochee,  and  iambus  are  diplasic  feet, 
dl-ple'gi-a  (di-ple'jl-d),  n.  [NL.  ;  di- + -plegia.}  Med. 
Paralysis  of  corresponding  or  symmetrical  parts,  as  the  legs, 
dlp-lei'do  scope  (dTp-li'do-skop),  n.  [diplo-  -(-  Gr. 
image  -{-scope.}  Astron.  An  instrument  for  determining 
the  time  of  apparent  noon.  It  consists  of  two  mirrors 
and  a  plane  glass  disposed  in  the  form  of  a  prism,  so  that, 
by  reflection  of  the  sun’s  rays  from  their  surfaces,  two 
images  are  presented,  moving  in  opposite  directions,  and 
coinciding  when  the  sun’s  center  is  on  the  meridian, 
dl'plez  (di'plSks),  a.  [di-  -pier,  as  in  duplex.]  Teleg. 
Pertaining  to  the  sending  of  two  messages  in  the  same 
direction  at  the  same  time.  Diplex  and  contraplex  are  the 
two  varieties  of  duplex. 

dip'lo-  (dlpGo-),  dipl-  [Gr.  i in-Ado,-  double.]  Combining 
form  signifying  two,  twice,  double,  twin,  etc. 
dlp'lo-car'di-ac  (-kar'dl-Sk),  a.  [diplo-  -f-  cardiac.}  Zodl. 
Having  the  heart  completely  divided,  one  side  systemic, 
the  other  pulmonary,  as  the  birds  and  mammals, 
dip  lo-cau-les'cent  (-k6-16s'ent),  a.  [ diplo -  -f*  caulescent,] 
Bot.  Having  axes  of  the  second  order;  —  said  of  a  plant 
that  cannot  reproduce  until  after  the  production  of  second¬ 
ary  axes.  Many  common  herbs  are  diplocaulescent.  Cf. 
HAPLOCAULESCENT,  TRIPLOCAULESCENT. 

dip  lo  coo'cus  (-k5k'Ss),  n. ;  pi,  -cocci  (-kbk'si).  [NL.  ; 
diplo-  -f-  Gr.  kokko*  grain,  seed.]  Bacteriol.  a  [cap.] 
Syn.  of  Micrococcus,  b  Any  of  various  bacteria  of  the 
genus  Micrococcus  exhibiting  paired  or  twin  cells. 
Dlp-lod'o-cus  (dTp-15d'o-kas),  n.  [NL.  ;  diplo -  -f-  Gr. 
do k6;  a  bearing  beam.]  Paleon.  A  genus  of  gigantic 
herbivorous  dinosaurs  of  the  order  Sauropoda,  from  the 
Upper  Jurassic  of  Colorado  and  Wyoming.  D.  camegii 
reached  a  length  of  over  sixty  feet,  and  had  a  very  long 
neck  and  tail  and  a  small  head, 
dip'lo  e  (dtp'lo-e),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  SitAotj  fold,  fr.  61- 
7rAoo?  twofold,  double.]  Anal.  The  cancellous  bony  tissue 
between  the  tables  of  the  skull.  — di-plo'ic  (dT-plo'Tk),  a. 
dip'lo-gen'lc  (dTp'lo-jBn'Tk),  a.  [diplo-  -f-  -genic.]  Par¬ 
taking  of  the  nature  of  two  bodies ;  producing  two  sub¬ 
stances. 

dip'lo  graph  (dTp'lo-grAf),  n.  [diplo-  -f-  -graph.]  An  in¬ 
strument  used  for  double  writing,  as  one  for  producing 
embossed  writing  for  the  blind  and  ordinary  writing  at  the 
same  time.  —  dip  lo  graph'l-cal  (-gr5f'T-kal),  a.  —  dip- 
log'ra-phy  (dTp-15g'rd-fT),  n. 
dip  loid  (dip'loid),  n.  [diplo-  -f*  -oid.]  a 
Cryst.  An  isometric  form  having  twenty-four 
similar  quadrilateral  faces,  arranged  in  pairs ; 
a  diplohedron.  It  is  a  lieiuihedral  form  of  the 
hexoctahedron.  b  Biol.  See  haploid. 
dlp'lo-id'l-on  (dTpHo-Td'T-Bu),  n.  [Gr.  SinXo- 
ifiior,  dim.  of  6t7rAot?.]  Gr.  Antiq.  A  form  Diploid, 
of  the  cbicon,  for  women,  having  the  part 
above  the  waist  double,  the  outer  fold  hanging  loose, 
dl-plo'ma  (dl-plo'md),  v.  t.  ;  di-plo'maed  (-mad) ;  di-plo'- 
ma-ing.  To  furnish  with  a  diploma, 
di  plo'rna  (dT-plo'md),  n.;  pi.  E. -MAS  (-mdz),  L. -mata 
(-md-td).  [L.,  fr.  Gr.  SinXiopa,  fr.  BlttKovv  to  double,  fr. 

diirAoo?  twofold.  See  double.]  1.  A  letter  or  writing, 
usually  under  seal,  conferring  some  privilege,  honor,  or 
power  ;  a  document  bearing  record  of  a  degree  conferred 
by  a  literary  society  or  educational  institution. 


2.  A  historical  or  state  writing  or  document,  such  as  a 
letter,  charter,  deed,  or  decree. 

The  vellum  palimpsest  lying  amongst  the  other  diplomata  of 
human  archives  or  libraries.  De  Quince y. 

di-plo'ma-cy  (dT-plo'iiid-sT),  n. ;  pi.  -cies  (-8Tz).  [F.  diplo - 
malie.  See  diplomat.]  1.  Art  and  practice  of  conducting 
negotiations  between  nations,  as  in  arranging  treaties,  in¬ 
cluding  the  methods  and  forms  usually  employed  ;  the  busi¬ 
ness  or  art  of  conducting  international  intercourse,  or  skill 
or  address  in  so  doing.  Cf.  diplomatic  agent. 

2  Dexterity  or  skill  in  securing  advantages;  address  or 
artfulness  in  management  of  affairs  ;  tact. 

3.  The  diplomatic  body.  Rare.  Burke. 

diplo -mat  (dlp'lo-mSt),  n.  Also  dip'lo-mate  (-mat).  [F. 

dipt  ornate,  fr.  diplomatique.  See  diplomatic.]  One  em¬ 
ployed  or  skilled  in  international  diplomacy  ;  a  diplomatist, 
dip'lo-mate  (-mat),  n.  One  who  holds  a  diploma  from  an 
institution  of  learning. 

diplo  matic  (-mXt/Ik),  a.  [Cf.  F.  diplomatique.  See 
diploma.]  1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  diplomatics;  paleo¬ 
graphic;  textual.  Astle. 

2  Of  or  pertaining  to  international  diplomacy ;  relating 
to  the  foreign  ministers  at  a  court  or  capital,  who  are  called 
the  diplomatic  body. 

3.  Characterised  by,  or  skilled  in,  diplomacy  ;  marked  by 
or  exercising  tact  and  shrewdness  in  the  management  of 
affairs:  dexterous;  artful;  as,  diplomatic  management, 
diplomatic  agent,  an  agent  employed  by  a  state  in  its  diplo¬ 
matic  service,  or  its  intercourse  or  negotiation  with  other 
states.  By  regulations  adopted  at  the  Congresses  of  Vienna 
and  Aix-la-Cfiapelle,  which  are  conformed  toby  all  states, 
diplomatic  agents  are  divided,  in  the  order  of  their  pre¬ 
cedence,  into  four  classes,  as  follows:  (1)  Ambassadors, 
legates,  nuncios;  (2)  envoys,  ministers,  or  other  persons 
accredited  to  the  sovereign,  intemuncios;  (3)  ministers 
resident ;  (4)  charges  d’affaires.  Diplomatic  agents  of  the 
first  class  are  alone  entitled  to  the  so-called  representa¬ 
tive  character ,  being  considered  as  peculiarly  representing 
the  sovereign  by  which  they  are  accredited,  and  as  entitled 
to  the  same  honors  that  would  be  due  to  their  constituent 
were  he  personally  present.  —  d.  ink,  sympathetic  ink. 
dip'lo-mat'ic,  n.  1.  A  diplomatic  agent  ;  a  diplomatist. 
2.  Diplomatics. 

dipTo  mat'l  cal  (-T-kal),  a.  Diplomatic  (in  senses  1  and  3). 
dlpTo-mat'i-cal-ly,  adv.  1.  According  to  the  rules  of 
diplomacy  ;  in  the  manner  of  a  diplomatist ;  artfully. 

2.  In  the  matter  of  diplomacy. 

3.  With  reference  to  diplomatics.  Rare. 

dip  lo  mat'lcs  (dTp'16-mSt'Tks),  n.  1.  Diplomacy.  Rare. 
2-  The  science  of  diplomas,  or  the  art  of  deciphering 
ancient  writings,  and  determining  their  age,  authenticity, 
etc.  ;  paleography. 

di-plo'ma-tist  (dT-plo'md-tTst),  n.  [Cf.  F.  diplomatiste  a 
student  of  diplomatics.]  1.  A  diplomat.  Macaulay. 
2.  One  who  is  artful,  tactful,  or  crafty  in  affairs,  esp.  in 
managing  men. 

di-plo'ma-tize  (-tiz),  v.  t.;  di-plo'ma-tized  (-tizd) ;  di-plo'- 
ma-tiz'ing  (-tlz'Tng).  1.  To  confer  a  diploma  upon.  Rare. 
2.  To  treat  with  diplomacy;  to  effect  by  diplomacy;  to 
act  adroitly  towards. 

dl  plo'ma  tlzo,  v.  i.  To  act  like  a  diplomat  or  with  adroit¬ 
ness  and  tact ;  to  practice  diplomacy, 
dl-plo  ma-tol'o-gy  (-t<51'o-jT),  n.  [ diplomatic  -f-  -logy.] 
The  science  of  diplomatics. 

dip-lo'pi-a  (dTp-lb'pT-d)  In.  [NL.  diplopia ;  diplo-  -f- 
dip'lo-py  (dTp'lo-pT)  f  -opia.]  Double  vision  of  a  single 
object,  esp.,  Med.,  when  constituting  a  disorder  of  sight. 
In  crossed ,  or  heteronymous ,  diplopia  the  eyes  are  focused 
at  a  point  beyond  the  object,  and  the  image  seen  by  the 
right  eye  is  upon  the  left  hand,  that  by  the  left  eye  upon 
the  right  hand.  In  direct ,  or  homonymous ,  diplopia  the 
object  is  beyond  the  focus  and  the  image  seen  by  the  right 
eye  is  on  the  right  side,  that  by  the  left  eye  on  the  left  side. 
In  vertical  diplopia  one  image  is  above  the  other, 
dip-lop'ic  (dtp-lbp'Tk),  a.  [See  diplopia.]  Med.  Pertain¬ 
ing  to,  or  affected  with,  diplopia. 

Dip-lop'ter-a  (dTp-lBp'ter-d),  n.  pi.  [ diplo -  -}-  Gr.  mepov 
wing.]  Zodl.  A  superfamily  containing  the  typical  wasps 
(those  whose  fore  wings  are  plicated  like  a  fan  when  at 
rest)  as  the  Vespidse  and  Eumenidie.— dip-lop'ter-ous  (-us),  a. 
Diplo-spon'dy-li  (dTp'lo-sp5n'dT-li),  n.pl.  [NL.  See  dip¬ 
lo-  ;  spondyl.]  Zool.  A  suborder  of  sharks  having  the 
notochord  imperfectly  segmented  by  vertical  partitions, 
and  six  or  seven  pairs  of  gill  clefts.  It  includes  the  Hex- 
anchidne  and  Chlamydoselachidae. 

dip  lo-spon-dyl'ic  (-sp5n-dTl'Tk),  a.  Zodl.  1.  Having  two 
vertebrae  to  each  neuromere,  or  having  well-developed  in¬ 
tercentra  between  the  centra  of  the  vertebral  column,  so 
that  the  arches  appear  to  be  borne  by  alternate  segments, 
as  in  some  Amphibia  and  fishes.  —  dip'lo-spon'dyl-ism 
(-sp5n'dt-lTz’m),  7i. 

2.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Diplospondyli. 
dlp  lo-stem'o-nous  (-stSm'6-nws ;  -ste'mo-nas),  a.  [ dip¬ 
lo -  -f-  Gr.  (rrjpuov  the  warp,  a  thread.]  Bot.  Having  the 
androecium  in  two  whorls,  the  stamens  being  thus  twice 
as  many  as  the  petals.  In  the  normal  arrangement  the 


6tamens  of  the  inner  whorl  are  antipetalous,  those  of  th« 
outer  autisepalous.  A  flower  exhibiting  the  reverse  of 
this  is  called  obdiplostemonous.  —  diplo  stem'o  ny  (dlp>- 
16-stSm'o-nT),  n. 

dip'lo-te'gi-a  (dTp'16-te'jT-d),  n.  [NL. ;  diplo- -\-Gv.  T<yo$ 
roof.]  Bot.  A  form  of  dry  dehiscent  fruit,  as  that  of  the 
iris,  differing  from  the  capsule  only  in  that  it  is  developed 
from  an  inferior  instead  of  a  superior  ovary. 

Dip'lo-ZO'cn  (-zo'5n),  n.  [NL. ;  diplo-  -f-  zodn.]  Zool. 
A  genus  of  monogenetic  trematode  worms  parasitic  upon 
the  gills  of  fishes,  especially  minnows.  It  is  unique  among 
animals,  in  that  two  larvae  fuse  together  permanently  at 
the  middle  of  their  bodies,  forming  an  individual  shaped 
like  an  X.  and  only  double  individuals  thus  formed  are  ca¬ 
pable  of  becoming  sexually  mature.  The  larva,  called  a 
diporpa ,  bears  a  dorsal  papilla  and  a  ventral  sucker,  which 
serve  as  organs  of  attachment  until  complete  concrescence 
of  the  two  individuals  takes  place. 

dip  net.  A  long-handled  net  for  catching  fish. 

Dip-neu'mo  na  (dTp-nu'mo-na),  n.  pi.  [NL. ;  di-  -f-  Gr. 
wtvfxt-ov  lung.]  Zoot.  a  A  group  of  Dipnoi  in  which  the 
lung  is  double  and  the  lateral  rays  of  the  archipterygium 
are  vestigial  or  absent.  It  includes  the  genera  Protopteru s 
and  Lepidosiren  (which  see),  b  A  division  of  holotburi- 
ans,  having  two  branching  respiratory  organs. 

Dip  neu'mo-nes  (-nez),  n.  pi.  [NL.  See  Dipneumona.] 
Zodl.  1.  =  Dipneumona,  1. 

2.  A  division  of  the  Araneida,  including  the  majority  of 
spiders,  distinguished  by  having  two  pulmonary  sacs, 
dip-neu'mo  nous  (-nws),  a.  [See  Dipneumona  ]  ZooU 
Having  two  respiratory  organs ;  of  or  pertaining  to  the  Dip¬ 
neumona  or  Dipneumones. 

Dip-neus'ti  (dtp-nus'tl),  n.  pi.  [NL. ;  di-  -f  Gr.  nutiv  to 
breathe;  cf.  ttpcuotikos'  of  or  for  breathing.]  Zodl.  The 
Dipnoi,  or  lungfishes.  See  Dipnoi.  —  dip  neus'tal  (-tfil),  a. 

dip 'no  an  (dTp'no-5n),  a.  Zodl.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the 
Dipnoi.  —  n.  One  of  the  Dipnoi. 

Dip'no  i  (dTp'no-i),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  6ir rvoos  with  two 
breathing  apertures;  6i-  =  twice  -j-  -nvo-q  breath.] 
Zodl.  A  group  of  remarkable  fishes,  which,  in  addition  to 
breathing  by  gills  in  the  usual  manner,  have  a  lung  or  pair  of 
lungs  communicating  with  the  ventral  side  of  the  esophagus 
by  a  short  tube  ;  the  lungfishes.  Various  different  ranks 
have  been  assigned  to  the  group,  which  is  now  usually  con¬ 
sidered  as  a  suDclassof  fishes,  though  sometimes  as  a  sepa¬ 
rate  class.  There  are  but  three  existing  genera  of  dipuoaus, 
Neoceratodus.  Pyotopterus ,  and  Lepidosiren  (see  these 
terms),  all  inhabiting  fresh  waters ;  but  a  number  of  fossil 
forms  are  know  n,  from  tlie  Devonian  and  later  formations. 
They  have  overlapping  cycloidal  scales  and  dermal  fin  rays. 
The  skeleton  is  largely  cartilaginous,  w-ith  a  persistent 
notochord.  The  skull  is  autostylic ;  the  gills  are  covered  by 
an  operculum,  and  the  paired  fins  are  of  the  archipterygium 
type.  The  heart  is  more  complicated  than  in  most  fishes, 
and  there  is  a  pulmonary  circulation.  The  intestine  has  a 
spiral  valve. 

di  pod'lc  (dl-pbd'Tk),  a.  Pros.  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  com¬ 
posed  of,  dipodies  ;  as,  dipodic  verse. 

Di-pod'i-dae  (-T-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.  See  Dipus.]  Zodl.  A 
family  of  myomorphic  rodents,  including,  in  a  narrow  sense 
only  the  jerboas^  in  a  wider  sense  certain  allied  forms,  as 
the  American  jumping  mice. 

Di-pod'O  mys  (-o-mTs),  n.  [NL.  ;  Gr.  linovs,  &ino6os,  two- 
footed  -|-  /xvs  mouse.]  Zodl.  The  genus  consisting  of  the 
four-toed  kangaroo  rats.  It  is  the  type  of  a  subfamily, 
Di  pod  0  my  i'nae  (-mT-i'ne),  of  the  Heteromyidse. 

dip'O-dy  (dtp'6-dT),  n.;  pi.  -dies  (-dTz).  [Gr.  Stnobia,  fr. 
6i7tou5  two-footed  ;  8i-  =  6c?  tw  ice  -}-  7rovs,  nolos,  foot.] 
Pros.  Two  metrical  feet  taken  together,  or  included  in  one 
measure.  Hadley. 

Trochaic,  iambic,  and  anapaestic  verses  .  .  .  ore  mennured  by 
dij/odies.  W.  W.  GootJurin. 

dl-po'lar  (dl-po'ldr),  a.  [di- polar.  Cf.  bipolar.]  Hav¬ 
ing  two  poles,  as  a  magnetic  bar. 

Di-pol'i-a  (di-pbl'T-a),  Di'po-le'ia  (dl'po-le'ya  ;  -ll'a),  n.  pi. 
Also  Diipoleia.  [Gr.  ra  Altto.\ -a,  AmoAei a,  AtorbAeta.] 
Gr.  Relig.  The  festival  of  Zeus  Polieus,  held  at  Athens  in 
the  latter  part  of  June.  See  Bouphonia. 

Dip'pel’s  oil  (dTp'elz).  [From  the  name  of  the  inventor.] 
Chem.  Bone  oil. 

dip'per  (dTp^r),  n.  1  One  that  dips;  esp.,  a  vessel  used 
to  dip  water  or  other  liquid  ;  a  ladle  ;  specif.,  Mach.,  the 
grab,  bucket,  or  scoop  of  any  of  several  kinds  of  excavating 
machine  ;  hence,  the  machine  itself. 

2-  Zodl.  Any  of  several  birds  notable  for  their  skill  in 
diving,  as  the  dabchicks  and  other  small  grebes,  the  buffle- 
head,  etc.,  and  esp.  the  water  ouzels. 

3-  Eccl.  An  immersionist;  a  Baptist  or  Anabaptist  ;  specif. 
[cap.],  a  Duuker  ; — so  called  by  other  denominations. 

4.  [cap.]  Astron.  The  seven  principal  stars  in  the  con¬ 
stellation  of  the  Great  Bear ;  —  so  called  from  their  dip¬ 
perlike  arrangement.  Called  also  Charles's  1  Vain  or 
Wagon.  The  two  stars  forming  the  edge  farthest  from 
the  handle  are  approximately  in  line  with  the  north  star. 
See  Ursa  Major.  The  Little  Dipper  is  a  somewhat  similar 
arrangement  of  seven  stars  in  Ursa  Minor,  the  north  star 
forming  the  outer  end  of  the  handle. 


di  phyl'lou8.  a.  [di-  +  phyl- 
lov*.)  Bot.  Having  two  leaves. 
diph/y-o-zo'oid,  [dinhy-  + 
zooit/.]  Zool.  One  of  the  free- 
swimming  sexual  zooids  of 
Siphonopnora. 

Diph'y-site  (dYf'Y-sTt),  n.  a., 
Diph'y-sit-ism  (-sTt-Yz’m),//.  ['/»- 
-f-Gr.  <i>v<rt<;  nature.]=DvopH y- 
SITK.  DyOPH  YSITISM.  [ZOOID.I 

diph'y-zo'oid,  n.  =  diphyo-I 
di-pic'o-lin'ic,  a.  [di-  -f  jnco- 
fitne. ]  Client.  See  pyridine. 
dipl-.  See  diplo-. 
dip/la-cu/,Bia  (dYp'ld-ka'sYs),  n. 
NL.  ;  diplo-  +  Gr.  a*o>  <719  a 
earing.]  Med.  Double  hear¬ 
ing  ;  a  condition  in  which  a  tone 
seems  higher  te  one  ear  than  to 
the  other,  or  one  tone  seems  to 

dip/lan-tid'i-an  (dYp'l&n-tYd'Y- 
tfn),  n.  (Gr.  Sin-Ado?  double  -f 
aPTi  against,  opposite  -f  etSo? 
form,  image.]  Astron.  A  double¬ 
image  telescope  for  transits. 
di-pla/Bi-aa'mua  (dT-pla/sY-as'- 
mi!s),  7i.  [NL..  fr.  Gr.  SiTrAacri- 
atr^xd?  a  doubling,  fr.  SiTrAatri- 
a£e  v  to  double,  fr.  SirrAaaio? 
double.]  a  The  doubling  of  a 


letter  usually  single,  as  in  rocr- 
(70?  for  to<7o?.  b  Rhet.  =  epi- 
zeuxis,  1. 

di-pla'ai-on  (dI-pl5'sY-5n  ;  -zY- 
6n),  n.  [Gr.  diTrAatriop,  neut.  of 
6cTrAao-io?  double  ;  or  Cin-Aa- 
cruop  double.]  a  Or.  Music.  A 
form  of  triple  rhythm,  in  which 
occurred  an  alternation  of  tones 
having  the  relative  length  of 
two  and  one.  b  Medieval  Music. 
The  interval  of  the  octave,  c  An 
lnth-century  pianoforte  having 
two  keyboards. 

dip  length.  In  a  dress  6kirt,  a 
length  fust  touching  the  floor. 

di-pleu'raCdl-pldo'rdsLM.^.H./J. 

[NL.  :  di-  -f  Gr.  nXevpa  side.] 
Biol.  The  bilaterally  symmetri¬ 
cal  organisms. 

di-pleu'ral  (-rdfl),  di-pleu'ric 

(-rYk),  a.  Biol.  Bilaterally  sym¬ 
metrical. 

di-pleu  ro-gen 'e-sis  (-rfi-j  6  n'f- 
sYs).  n.  [dipleural  4-  -r/ene* ;.<».] 
Biol.  =  BILATERAL  SYMMETRY. 

—  di-pleu  ro-ge-net'ic  (-je-nCt'- 

Yk),  a. 

di-pleu  'ru-la  (dl-pl^'rdb-la), y. 
[NL.,  dim.  of  pipleuka.1  Zool. 
A  bilaterally  symmetrical  larva 


of  an  echinoderm,  as  a  bipinna- 
ria  or  an  echinopluteus. 
diplo.  Abbr.  Diplomatic, 
dip  lo-ba-cil'lUB.  n.  [diplo-  4- 
bacillus.]  Bacterial.  A  form  of 
bacillus  in  which  the  cells  tend 
to  arrangement  in  pairs, 
dip  lo  bac-te'ri-um.  n.  [NL.  ; 
diplo-  -4-  bacterium.]  Bacteriol. 
A  diplococcus. 

dip'lo-blaB'tic,  a.  [diplo-  4- 
blastit'.]  Embryol,  Having  two 
germ  layers. 

dip  lo-ceph'a-ly  (dYp/10-s5f'd- 
ll),  ti.  [diplo-  4-  Gr.  *ced>aArj 
head.)  Terat.  Presence  01  two 
heads  on  one  body, 
dip'lo-chla-myd'e-ous,  a.  [diplo- 
4  chlaniydevus.]  Bot.  Dicnla- 
mydeous. 

dip  lo-coc-cae'mi-a  or  -ce'mi-a 
(dTD/lo-kOk-se'mY-df),  11.  [NL.; 
diplococcus  +  -eeinia.]  Med.  In¬ 
vasion  of  the  blood  bydiplococci. 
DipHo-dus,  n.  [NL.  ;  diplo-  4- 
Gr.  o5ou?  tooth.]  Paleon.  Syn. 
of  Plepracanthus. 
dip/lo-et'ic,  a.  Anat.  Diploic, 
dip  lo-gan'gli-ate.  a.  [ diplo -  + 
ffanf/liate.]  Zool.  Having  the 
ganglia  arranged  in  pairs,  as  the 
Articulata. 


dip'lo-gen'e-BiB.  n.  [diplo-  4- 
-genesisA  1.  Biol.  The  hypothet¬ 
ical  production  of  a  correspond¬ 
ing  change  in  the  germ  plasm 
by  changes  produced  in  the  tis¬ 
sues  of  the  body,  as  in  cases  of 
use  or  disuse. 

2.  Terat.  The  duplication  of 
normally  single  members  or  or¬ 
gans  :  specif.,  the  production  of 
a  double  fetus. 

dip'lo-ge-net'ic,  a.  Of  or  per¬ 
taining  to  diplogenesis. 
dip'lo-graph'ic.  dip  lo-graph'i- 
cal.  a.  [diplo-  +  graphic.]  Of  or 
pertaining  to  double  writing, 
dip  lo-he'dron,  n.  [NL. ;  dip/o- 
4-  Gr.  eApa  6ent  or  base.]  Cri/st. 
A  diploid.  —  dip  lo-he'dral.  a. 
dip'lo-is  (dYp'ib-Ys),  n.  [Gr. 

t?.]  =  DIHLOIDION. 

di-plo'ma-ta,  L.  pi.  of  di¬ 
ploma. 

dip'lo-mate.  v.  t.  To  entitle  or 
privilege  by  diploma.  Ohs. 
dip'lo-ma'tial(d’ip/lr.-ma'sh<ll), 
a.  Erron.  for  diplomatical. 
dip/lo-mat'i-cal  (-mat'Y-kdl),n. 
A  diplomatist.  Rare. 
dip  lo-mat'i-co  (-k5;  Sp.  de'plO- 
ma'tf-ko),  n.  ISp.l  A  large, 
thick  cigar  tapered  at  both  ends. 


d  i-p  1  o'm  a-ti  s  m  (dY-pl5'md- 
tYz’m),  n.  Diplomacy.  Rare. 
dip^o-my-a'll-a  (dY p'lfi-mT-e'lY- 
d),  n.  [NL.  ;  diplo -  4-  Gr.  pve- 
A <k  marrow.]  Terat.  Duplica¬ 
tion  ol  the  spinal  cord, 
dip  lo-ne-phrid'i-a  (-n£-frTd'Y- 
6.),  n.pl.  [NL.  See  diplo-;  ne- 
PHRiDiUM.j  Zool.  Nephridia  in 
whose  formation  both  the  ecto¬ 
derm  and  mesoderm  take  part, 
dip'lo-neu'ral.  a.  [diplo-  -f  neu- 
rttl.]  Anat.  Supplied  by  two 
different  nerves. 
dlp,'lo-pe-ris'to-mouB  (-p  f-r  Y  s'- 
th-mt?s),a.  [tliplo-  4  peristome.] 
Bot.  Having  a  double  peristome; 

—  said  of  the  capsule  of  a  moss, 
dip  lo-plac'u-la,  n.  [NL.;  diplo- 
4  placula.]  Biol.  A  placula 
consisting  of  two  layers  of  cells. 

—  dip/lo-plac'u-lar,  a.  —  dip'lo- 
plac'u-  ate.  a. 

Dip-lop'o  da  (dYp-lbp'C-dd),  n. 
pi.  [NL.  ;  diplo-  -4-  -pod a.] 
Zool.  a  =  Cm  loon  at  h  a  .  b  See 
M  Y  K  1  a  p  o  D  a.  —  dip'lo-pod 
(dYp'lft-prtd),  a.  A*  71. 
dip/lo-pod'ic  (dYp'lfl-pbd'Yk), 
dip-lop'o-douB  (dYp-lOp'C-dtts), 
a.  Zool.  Diplopod. 
dip'lo-8ome,  n.  [diplo-  -f  2d 


-sonic.]  A  double  centrosome. 
dip'lo-sphene  (dYp'lfi-sfgn),  n , 
[diplo-  4-  Gr.  <r^rjp  wedge.] 
Paleon.  The  hyposphene. 
dip  lo  spon'dy-loua,  a.  Zool. 
Diplospondylic. 

dip^o-ter'a^tol'o-gy.  n.  [diplo- 
4-  teratologg.)  Medical  science 
treating  of  double  monsters, 
di-plum'fci-on  (dT-plhm'bT45n), 
n.  [di-  4-  L.  plumbum  lead  4- 
ion.]  Chem.  Ionic  lead,  Pb+4. 
Dip'no-a  (dlp'nC-a),  n.  pi. 
[NL.]  Hare  equiv.  of  Ditnok 
dip'noid,  a.  8f  n.  [ Dijmoi  4- 

-Old.]  =  DIPNOAN,  a.  Sf  11. 

dip'no-ouB,  a.  [See  Dipnoi. 1 
Zool.  a  Having  both  lungs  and 
gills,  b  Dipnoan. 
di-po'Iar-ize,  r.  t.  [ffi-  4- polar¬ 
ize.]  To  depolarize.  —  di-po'- 
lar-i-za'tion  (dT-pO'lar-Y-za'- 
shun  ;  -T-za'-),  n. 
di-por'pa  (dT-pflr'pa),  t>.  ;  pi. 
-PAi(-pe).  [NL. ;  di-  4-  Gr.  nofy- 
irr)  buckle. 1  See  DiPLOZofiN. 
di'po-tas'Blc,  a.  Chem.  See  di-* 
dippe  +  dip.  (dip.I 

dipped  (dipt),  pret.  S?  p.  p.  of  I 
dipper  clam.  The  sea  clam 
(  Sp isu la  solid issi ma ) . 
dip'per-ful,  n.  See  -ful. 


food,  foot ;  out,  oil ;  chair  ;  go  ;  sing,  igk  ;  then,  thin ;  nature,  verdure  (250) ;  K  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  acli  (144) ;  boN  ;  yet ;  zh  =  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to§§  in  Gum&. 

Full  explanations  of  Abbreviations,  Signs,  etc.,  immediately  precede  the  Vocabulary. 
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DIRECT 


dipper  gourd-  A  gourd  shaped  like  a  dipper,  one  of  the 
forms  oi  fruit  in  Lagenaria  lagenaria ;  also,  the  plant, 
dipper  interrupter.  Elec.  A  kind  of  interrupter  in  which 
a  contact  pin  is  fixed  into  a  revolving  wheel  partly  im¬ 
mersed  in  a  mercury  bath. 

dlp'plng  (dTp'Tng),/>.pr.  <fc  vb.  n.  of  dip.  Hence  :  n.  1.  The 
action  of  the  verb  dip  ;  as  :  a  Immersion  in  a  solution  for 
dyeing,  brightening,  etc.  b  The  use  of  snuff  by  taking  it 
on  a  stick  or  brush  and  rubbing  it  on  the  gums,  etc. 

2.  The  liquid  preparation  in  which  a  thing  is  dipped. 

3.  Mtd.  Palpation  of  an  organ  by  sudden  pressure  so  as 
to  displace  any  intervening  matter. 

dipping  battery.  Elec.  =  plunge  battery.  — d.  chair,  a  cuck- 
ing  stool. —  d.  compass,  Magnetism ,  an  inclinometer.  —  d. 
frame,  a  frame  used  in  dipping  tallow  caudles,  and  in 
dyeing.  — d.  lug  or  lugsail.  Naut.  See  lugsail.  — d.  needle,  a 
magnetic  needle  suspended  at  its  center  of  gravity,  and 
moving  freely  in  a  vertical  plane. 
dip  pipe,  a  (y '(is  Manuf.  The  turned-down  pipe  dipping 
into  the  hydraulic  main  to  which  it  conveys  the  gas  from 
the  retorts,  b  Plumbing.  The  short  vertical  pipe  connect¬ 
ing  a  water-closet  with  a  D  trap.  Brit.  Diet,  of  Arch. 
dppro-par'gyl  (dl'pro-par'jll),  n.  [di-  +  propargyl.] 
Chem.  A  pungent,  mobile  liquid  hydrocarbon,  CaH6,  pro¬ 
duced  artificially.  It  is  isomeric  with  benzene,  but  belongs 
to  the  acetylene  class,  having  two  triple  bonds. 
di-pro'pyl(di-pro'pll),  n.  [c/i-  -f-  propyl.]  Chem.  One  of 
the  hexanes,  CGH14,  found  in  petroleum.  Its  molecule  is 
a  doubled  propyl  radical. 

di-pro'pyl-.  Chem.  A  combining  form  (also  used  adjec- 
tively)  denoting  the  presence  of  two  propyl  (C3H7)  groups, 
esp.  replacing  hydrogen. 

Di-pro'to-don  (di-pro'to-d5n),  n.  [NL. ;  di-  -{-proto-  -J-  Gr. 
bSovg,  oSopto?,  tooth.]  Paleon.  A  genus  of  extinct  gigan¬ 
tic  Australian  herbivorous  marsupials  of  which  a  single 
species  (D.  australis)  is  known,  found  in  deposits  probably 
of  the  Pleistocene  age  in  Australia.  It  was  the  size  of  a 
large  rhinoceros,  and  is  the  largest  known  marsupial,  the 
skull  being  about  three  feet  long.  Although  allied  to  the 
kangaroos,  it  walked  on  all  four  limbs.  The  two  lower 
and  the  middle  pair  of  upper  incisors  were  very  long,  with 
chisel-shaped  ends. 

Di-pr<yto-don'tl-a  (-dSn'shl-a),  n.  pi.  [NL.]  Zool.  One 
of  the  two  suborders  of  marsupials.  Its  members  are 
almost  exclusively  herbivorous  and  distinguished  by  hav¬ 
ing  but  one  well-developed  pair  of  lower  incisors,  but 
usually  have  three  pairs  of  upper  incisors.  The  suborder 
includes  the  kangaroo,  phalangers,  koala,  wombats,  the 
extinct  Diprotodon ,  etc.  All  of  the  existing  genera  except 
Cxnolestes  (which  see)  are  peculiar  to  the  Australian  re¬ 
gion.  —  di  pro'to  dont  (-d5nt),  a.  &  n. 

Dip  sa-ca'ce-ae  (dlp'sa-ka'se-e),  n.  pi.  [NL.  See  Dipsa- 
cus.]  Dot.  A  family  of  herbs  (order  Valerianales)  related 
to  the  Asterace*,  but  with  the  anthers  distinct.  It  in¬ 
cludes  10  genera  and  about  150  species,  natives  of  the  Old 
World,  chiefly  of  southern  Europe,  the  principal  genera 
being  Dipsacus  and  Scabiosa.  —  dip  sa-ca'ceous<-shus),«. 
Dip'sa  cus  (dlp'sd-kws),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  Si^a/cos  teasel.] 
Bot.  A  genus  of  prickly  herbs,  the  teasels,  type  of  the 
family  Dipsacaceae,  having  opposite,  clasping,  toothed 
leaves,  and  blue  or  lilac  flowers  in  dense,  oblong,  involu- 
crate  heads.  They  are  natives  of  the  Old  World.  D.  syl- 
restris,  the  wild  teasel,  and  D.  fidlonum,  the  fuller’s  teasel, 
are  naturalized  in  the  United  States.  See  teasel. 
dip  sector  An  instrument  of  the  reflecting  mirror  type, 
for  measuring  refraction  and  the  dip  of  the  horizon. 
dip-set'iC  (dlp-s6t'!k  ;  -se'tlk),  a.  [Gr.  6u//t)tiko?.]  Tend¬ 
ing  to  produce  thirst. 

dip'sey,  dip'sie,  dip'sy  (dip's!),  a.  Deep-sea ;  as,  a  dip - 
sey  line  ;  a  dipsy  lead.  Sailor's  Cant. 
dip'sey,  dip'sie.  dip'sy,  n.  a  A  sinker  attached  to  a 
fishing  line ;  also,  a  line  having  several  branches,  each 
with  such  a  sinker,  used  in  deep-sea  fishing.  Local ,  U.  S. 
b  Naut.  A  deep-sea  lead.  Bare. 
dip'SO-ma'ni-a  (dlp'so-ma'nl-d),  n.  [NL.  ;  Gr.  thirst 
-f-  fxavla  mania.]  Med.  A  morbid  and  uncontrollable 
craving  (often  periodic)  for  drink,  esp.  for  alcoholic  liq¬ 
uors  ;  also,  improperly,  acute  and  chronic  alcoholism. 
dip/SO-ma'ni-ac  (-Xk),  n.  One  affected  with  dipsomania. 
dlp'SO-ma-ni'a-cal  (-md-m'd-kal),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to, 
or  affected  with,  dipsomania. 

dlp-so'sls  (dlp-so'sls),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  SC \pa  thirst.]  Med. 

Excessive  thirst  produced  by  disease. 

Dlp'ter-a  (dlp'ter-d),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  ScVrepo?  with 
two  wings  ;  Sc-  =  fie?  twice  -f-  nrepor  feather,  wing.]  Zo’dl . 
The  order  of  insects  comprising  the  true  or  winged  flies 
(as  the  house  fly),  the  mosquitoes,  gnats,  etc.,  and  in  some 
classifications  the  fleas.  It  is  one  of  the  largest  orders  of 
insects.  Excepting  wingless  parasitic  forms,  they  have 
two  wings,  the  posterior  pair  of  other  insects  being  repre¬ 
sented  by  small  club-shaped  organs.  (See  balancer  b  )  The 
mouth  parts  are  commonly  modified  into  a  suctorial  pro¬ 
boscis  often  provided  with  sharp  piercing  organs.  The 
larva?  are  usually  legless,  and  often  nearly  headless,  worms 
called  maggots ,  and  feed  on  decaying  matter,  thus  serving 
as  useful  scavengers.  The  adults  are  mostly  diurnal  ana 
prefer  warm  sunshine,  but  the  mosquitoes  are  exceptions 
to  this  rule.  Many  are  serious  pests  of  man  and  animals 
(see  botfly,  tsetse,  buffalo  gnat,  Anopheles,  etc.),  not 
only  because  of  their  bites,  but  because  they  carry  and 
communicate  the  germs  of  diseases.  The  Diptera  are  con¬ 
sidered  by  some  the  most  highly  organized  insects.  A 
common  classification  is  into  the  suborders  Orthorrhaplia 
and  Cyclorrhapha.  —  diP'ter-an  (-tSr-dn),  a.  &  n. 
dip'teral  (-&1),  a.  1.  Zool.  Dipterous. 

2.  Arch.  See  columniation  a 
Dip'ter-o-car-pa'ce-se  (dlp'ter-o-kar-pa'se-e),  n.  pi.  [NL. 
See  Dipterocarpus.]  Bot.  A  family  of  trees  (order  Hy- 
pericales),  natives  chiefly  of  tropical  Asia,  noted  for  their 
aromatic  oils  and  resins,  and  distinguished  by  the  2- winged 
fruit.  There  are  about  10  genera  and  over  100  species. 
Among  the  principal  genera  are  Dipterocarpus ,  Vatica , 


Valeria ,  and  Shorea.  —  dip  ter-o-car  pa'ceous  (dlprter-o- 
kar-pa'shus),  a. 

Dip'ter-O-car'pusOilp'ter-o-kar'pusbri.  [NL.; Gr.^cVrepo? 
with  two  wings  -f-  Kapnos  fruit.]  Bot.  A  large  genus  of  tall 
timber  trees  ranging  from  India  to  the  Philippines.  They 
are  rich  in  balsamic  and  resinous  products,  some  of  which 
are  used  in  medicine  and  others  in  making  varnish,  etc. 
See  gurjun,  tung  tree. 

dlp'ter-ous  (dlp'ter-fts),  a.  a  Bot.  &  Zool.  Having  two 
wings  or  winglike  appendages,  b  Zool.  Of  or  pertaining 
to  the  Diptera. 

dlp'tote  (dlp'tot),  n.  [Gr.  ScVtwto?  ;  5i-  =  $i?  twice  -|- 
tttcuto-j  falling.]  Gram.  A  noun  which  has  only  two  cases, 
dlp'tych  (dlp'tlk),  n.  [L.  diptycha ,  pi.,  fr.  Gr.  hiirrvx0* 
folded,  doubled  ;  6c-  =  $c?  twice  -j-  nrvaaeLv  to  fold,  double 
up.]  Anything  consisting  of  two  leaves  or  folds.  Specif.: 
a  Bom.  Antiq.  A  two-leaved,  hinged  writing  tablet  pro¬ 
tecting  the  writing  by  folding  together,  b  Usually  in  the 
pi.  A  similar  tablet,  containing  in  one  part  the  names  of 
living  and  in  the  other  those  of  dead  orthodox  persons 
(such  as  bishops,  patriarchs,  emperors,  and  benefactors  of 
the  church)  for  whom  commemoration  was  made  in  the 
eucharistic  service  in  the  early  church  ;  hence,  the  cata¬ 
logue  or  list  of  such  persons ;  also,  the  intercession  in  the 
course  of  which  the  commemoration  was  made.  To  have 
one’s  name  registered  in  the  diptycha  was  a  great  honor, 
and  to  have  it  erased  was  synonymous  with  excommunica¬ 
tion.  Diptychs  are  made  of  gold,  silver,  ivory,  or  fine 
wood  ;  they  are  still  in  use  in  the  Eastern  Church,  and  their 
use  is  represented  in  the  modern  Roman  missal  by  the 
prayers  called  mementos,  c  A  picture  or  series  of  pic¬ 
tures,  as  an  altar  piece,  painted  on  two  tablets  connected 
by  hinges.  See  triptych. 

Di'pus  (dl'pfts),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  Kirov?  jerboa,  lit.,  two- 
footed  ;  fit-  =  fit?  twice  -j-  ttou?,  7rofios,  foot.]  The  genus 
consisting  of  the  typical  jerboas. 

dip'y-Ion  (dlp'l-15n),  n.  [L.,  fr.  Gr.  SCirvKov,  neut.  of 
fitirvAo?  double-gated  ;  fit-  =  fit?  twice  -f-  nv\r)  gate.] 
Gr.  Archseol.  A  double  gateway,  as  of  a  walled  town,  esp. 
a  certain  gateway  in  Athens  on  the  western  side, 
dip'y-lon,  a.  Class.  A  rchseol.  Designating,  or  pertaining 
to,  a  style  of  Greek  pottery  found  in  Attic  remains  of  about 
the  8th  century  b.  c.,  orig.  in  Athens  near  the  gate  called 
Dipylon.  It  belongs  to  the  most  developed  period  of  the 
geometric  style,  and  is  especially  characterized  by  its  me¬ 
ander  pattern  and  conventionalized  forms  of  men  and  an¬ 
imals.  The  name  is  sometimes  applied  to  a  Boeotian  ware 
of  the  same  period  and  a  similar  style.  Cf.  geometric. 
dl-pyre'  (dl-plr';  di-),  7i.  [(/?--f  Gr.  -nvp  fire  ;  —  in  ref.  to 

the  double  effect  of  fire  upon  it.  in  fusing  it,  and  rendering  j 
it  phosphorescent.]  Min.  Mizzonite  ;  specif.,  a  variety 
occurring  in  elongated  square  prisms  in  schists,  diorite,  etc. 
dl  py-re'nous  (di'pl-re'nws),  a.  [di-  -f-  pyrene .]  Bot. 
Containing  two  pyrenes  or  stones. 

di-pyr'i-dine  (di-pir'I-dln  ;  -den),  71.  Also  -din.  [<W-4- 
pyridine .]  Chem.  A  colorless  oil,  C10H10N2,  a  polymer  of 
pyridine,  obtained  from  the  latter  by  the  action  of  sodium, 
dl-ra'di-a'tion  (di-ra'dT-a'slmn),  n.  [di-  =  dis-  radia¬ 
tion.']  The  emission  and  diffusion  of  rays  of  light. 

Dir'ca  (dfir'kd),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  L.  Dirce ,  Gr.  Aip/o),  a  foun¬ 
tain  near  Thebes.]  Bot.  A  genus  of  thymelieaceou6  shrubs  | 
with  tough  fibrous  bark,  alternate  entire  leaves,  and  small  I 
clusters  of  yellow  campanulate  or  funnelform  flowers.  ! 
There  are  two  species,  D.  palustris ,  of  the  eastern  United  I 
States,  known  as  leatheru  ood ,  and  D.  occidentalis  of  Cali-  ! 
fornia.  Also  (7.  c.],  a  plant  of  this  genus.  See  leatherwood.  j 
Dir  cae'an  (dfir-se'au),  a.  [L.  Dircaeus.]  Pertaining  to, 
or  named  from,  the  fountain  Dirce,  near  Thebes,  which 
city  was  the  home  of  the  poet  Pindar  (called  the  “  Dirca- 
an  Swan”  by  Horace)  ;  hence,  Pindaric;  poetic. 

Dir'ce  (dfir'se),  n.  [L.,fr.  Gr.  A <pktj.]  1.  Gr.  Myth.  The 
second  wife  of  Lycus.  The  sons  of  Antiope  (which  see) 
tied  her  to  a  wild  bull,  which  dragged  her  about  until  she 
died.  See  Farnese  Bull. 

2.  Hence,  a  fountain  near  Thebes  in  Boeotia,  into  which 
Dirce’s  body  was  fabled  to  have  been  thrown, 
dir'dum  (dffr'dwm  ;  dir'-),  n.  [Of  uncertain  origin.]  Scot. 
&  Dial.  Eng.  1.  Uproar  ;  tumult. 

2.  A  noisy  rebuke  ;  a  scolding  ;  blame;  punishment. 

3.  A  stroke  of  misfortune  ;  a  blow  ;  ill  luck.  Dial.  Diet. 
dire  (dir),  a.  ;  dir'er  (-er)  ;  dir'est  (dlr'gst).  [L.  dirus.] 

1.  Ill-boding;  portentous;  fearful;  as,  dire  omens. 

2.  Evil  in  a  great  degree;  dreadful;  dismal;  horrible; 
terrible;  lamentable. 

Dire  was  the  tossing,  deep  the  groans.  Milton. 

Gorgons  and  hydras  and  chimeras  dire.  Milton 
di-rect'  (dT-rgkt'),  a.  [L.  directus ,  p.  p.  of  dii'igere  to 
direct :  cf.  F.  direct.  See  dress  ;  cf.  dirge.]  1.  Straight; 
not  crooked,  oblique,  reflected,  refracted,  or  circuitous ; 
leading  by  the  short  or  shortest  way  to  a  point  or  end; 
as,  a  direct  line  ;  direct  means. 

2.  Straightforward;  not  of  crooked  ways,  or  swerving 
from  truth  and  openness  ;  sincere;  outspoken. 

Be  even  and  direct  with  me.  Shak. 

3.  Immediate;  express;  plain;  unambiguous. 

He  nowhere,  that  I  know,  says  it  in  direct  words.  Locke. 
A  direct  and  avowed  interference  with  elections.  Hallam. 

4.  In  the  line  of  descent ;  lineal,  not  collateral ;  as,  a  de¬ 
scendant  in  the  direct  line.  (See  consanguinity.) 

5.  Astron.  a  In  the  direction  of  the  general  planetary 
motion,  or  from  west  to  east  ;  in  the  order  of  the  signs ; 
not  retrograde ;  —  said  of  the  motion  of  a  celestial  body, 
b  Corresponding  to  the  right  sphere  or  the  parallel  sphere. 

C  Keeping  the  bounded  surface  on  the  left ;  following  the  I 
direction  of  increasing  position  angle,  in  case  of  a  binary  j 
star  ;  counterclockwise. 

6.  Dyeing  without  the  aid  of  a  mordant;  substantive  ;  — 
said  of  dyestuffs. 


7.  Math.  Designating,  or  pertaining  to,  an  operation  follow¬ 
ing  some  elementary  mode  of  reckoning  to  the  result  sought, 
specif,  addition,  multiplication,  involution,  as  opposed  to 
their  inverses,  subtraction,  division,  evolution.  Differen¬ 
tiation,  too,  is  considered  direct ,  integration  inverse. 

8-  Dialing.  Of  a  sundial,  having  a  vertical  face  and  facing 
squarely  toward  one  of  the  cardinal  points  of  the  compass. 
When  not  so  placed  the  dial  is  said  to  be  declined. 

9.  Kinematics.  Designating  a  rolling  movement  of  one 
body  on  another  such  that  the  instantaneous  axis  is  in  a 
normal  plane  perpendicular  to  the  line  of  contact  of  the 
two  bodies.  Thomson  &  Tail. 

Syn.  —  Direct,  immediate,  as  applied  to  relations,  though 
frequently  used  with  little  distinction,  are  apt  to  retain 
their  etymological  connotations.  Direct  suggests  un¬ 
broken  connection  or  a  bearing  straight  upon  the  object ; 
immediate,  the  absence  of  any  intervening  medium  or  in¬ 
fluence  ;  as,  direct  descent,  a  direct  reference,  a  direct  tax  ; 
immediate  contact,  proximity,  an  immediate  inference; 
cf .  direct  knowledge,  immediate  knowledge.  See  directly. 
direct  cell  division,  Biol.,  amitosis.  —  d.  center  or  centre,  of  si¬ 
militude,  Math.,  the  one  lying  on  the  same  side  of  any  two 
correspondent  points.  —  d.  cerebellar  tract,  Anal.,  a  tract 
of  fibers  in  the  posterior  lateral  part  of  the  spinal  cord, 
external  to  the  crossed  pyramidal  tract.  Its  fibers  arise 
from  the  cells  of  the  column  of  Clarke,  and  pass  through 
the  restiform  body  of  the  medulla  to  the  cerebellum.  —  d. 
cost.  See  cost,  n.,  6.  —  d.  current.  Elec,  a  A  current  flowing 
in  one  direction  only ;  — distinguished  from  alternating 
current.  When  steady  and  not  pulsating  a  direct  current 
is  often  called  a  continuous  cuixent.  b  A  direct  induced 
current.  —  d. -current  converter,  a  machine  which  converts 
from  a  direct  current  to  a  direct  current.—  d.  damages.  Law. 
See  damage,  n.,  3,  cit.  —  d.  demonstration.  See  under  demon¬ 
stration.  —  d.  development,  Zool.,  development  without  a 
metamorphosis.  —  d.  differentiation,  Math.,  differentiation 
by  an  elementary  process.  —  d.  diplopia.  See  diplopia.  — 
d.  discourse,  Gram.,  the  language  of  any  one  quoted  with¬ 
out  change  of  person,  tense,  etc.;  as,  “  he  said,  ‘  I  can  come 
when  you  calf  me  —  correlative  to  indirect  discourse , 
in  which  such  changes  are  made,  where  the  words  above 
become,  “  he  said  fthatj  he  could  come  when  I  (he)  should 
call  him,”  according  as  they  are  reported  by  the  person 
addressed,  or  by  a  third  person.  Direct  and  indirect  dis¬ 
course  are  often  called  respectively  by  their  Latin  names, 
oratio  directa  and  oratio  obliqua.  —  d.  division.  Math.,  a 
process  for  obtaining  the  entire  period  of  the  circulating 
decimal  in  a  quotient.  —  d.  embryogeny.  Bot.  See  homo- 
blastic.  embryogeny.  —  d.  evidence.  Law.  See  evidence.  — 
d.  examination,  Law ,  the  first  examination  of  a  witness  in 
the  orderly  course,  by  the  party  calling  him  and  upon  the 
merits.  —  d.  fire,  a  Mil.  Fire  the  direction  of  which  is 
perpendicular  to  the  line  of  troops  or  to  the  parapet  aimed 
at.  b  Gun.  Fire  from  a  gun  with  an  elevation  not  exceed¬ 
ing  15  degrees.  —  d.  induced  current.  Elec.,  a  momentary 
current  of  the  same  direction  as  the  inducing  current,  pro¬ 
duced  by  stopping  or  removing  the  latter ;  also,  a  simi¬ 
lar  current  produced  by  removal  of  a  magnet ;  —  opposed 
to  inverse  induced  current.  See  induction.  —  d.  liability, 
an  undisputed  liability  which  is  not  contingent,  but  de¬ 
termined.  —  d.  object.  Gram.  See  object,  n.  —  d.  predica¬ 
tion,  Logic,  predication  in  which  the  predicate  in  its  ordi¬ 
nary  connotation  is  taken  as  true  of  the  subject  in  its 
stated  extension.  —  d.  process,  Metal.,  one  wrhich  yields 
metal  fit  for  use  by  a  single  process  from  the  ore.  The 
direct  process  for  malleable  iron  is  an  ancient  method, 
which  has  now’  been  to  a  considerable  extent  replaced  by 
the  indirect  lyrocess,  in  which  cast  iron  is  first  made.  —  d. 
product,  Matfi.,  the  scalar  magnitude  which  is  the  contin¬ 
ued  product  of  the  magnitudes  of  two  vectors  and  the 
cosine  of  the  angle  between  them.  —  d.  proportion,  Math., 
a  proportion  composed  of  two  equal  direct  ratios.  —  d. 
pyramidal  tract,  Anat.,  a  tract  of  descending  fibers  in  the 
upper  half  of  the  spinal  cord,  traceable  from  the  pyra¬ 
mid  of  the  medulla  of  the  same  side,  and  situated  next 
to  the  anterior  median  fissure.  —  d.  radial.  See  perspec¬ 
tive.  —  d.  ratio,  Math.,  the  ratio  of  tw  o  magnitudes  in  nat¬ 
ural  order;  as,  the  lengths  of  two  circles  are  to  each 
other  in  t  lie  direct  ratio  of  their  radii ;  —  opposed  to  in¬ 
verse  ratio.  —  d.  syllogism.  Logic ,  a  syllogism  proceeding 
from  a  rule,  and  the  subsumption  of  a  case  under  that 
rule,  to  the  result  of  the  rule  in  that  case.  Diet,  of  Philos. 
—  d.  system,  Agric.,  a  system  of  working  implements  or  har¬ 
vesting  machines  by  employing  two  hauling  engines  pull¬ 
ing  alternately  each  toward  its  own  side ;  —  opposed  to  the 
lyundabout  system  ,  in  which  a  single  engine  operates  a  haul¬ 
ing  cable  in  either  direction  as  required.  —  d.  tax,  Econ.,  as 
generally  defined,  a  tax  exacted  directly  from  the  person 
on  whom  the  ultimate  burden  of  the  tax  is  expected  to  fall, 
as  distinguished  from  an  indirect  tax ,  or  one  exacted  from 
a  person  other  than  the  one  on  whom  the  ultimate  burden 
of  the  tax  is  expected  to  fall.  Thus,  a  poll  tax  is  a  direct 
tax,  the  burden  of  its  payment  remaining  upon  the  person 
from  whom  it  is  collected;  a  customs  duty  is  an  indirect  tax, 
the  burden  of  it  being  shifted  by  the  importer  (from  whom 
it  is  directly  exacted)  to  the  consumer  by  his  including  it 
in  the  price  demanded  for  the  imported  goods.  As  defined 
by  Continental  writers  and  some  others,  a  tax  on  per¬ 
sons  or  property,  as  distinguished  from  an  indirect  tax,  or 
one  levied  on  acts.  In  either  case,  direct  taxes  include 
property,  income,  and  inheritance  taxes  (as  being  paid  in 
any  case  by  the  person  sought  to  be  charged  even  though 
immediately  paid  by  some  other  person)  and  poll  taxes 
and  franchise  taxes.  Under  indirect  taxes,  in  either  case, 
are  included  excise  and  customs  duties.  —  d.  vision.  Optics, 
vision  when  the  image  of  the  object  falls  directly  on  the 
yellow  spot  (see  retina)  ;  also,  vision  by  means  of  rays 
which  are  not  deviated  from  their  original  direction.— 
d  -vision  spectroscope.  See  spectroscope.  —  d.  way  round. 
Math.,  that  way  round  a  circuit  which  keeps  the  inclosed 
surface  on  the  left.  —  d.  yellow.  See  dye. 
di  rect'  (dT-rSkt'),  adi\  In  a  direct  manner;  directly  ;  im¬ 
mediately;  straight ;  absolutely  ;  as,  to  go  direct  to  France, 
di  rect',  n.  Music.  A  character  [  v\  ],  formerly  put  at  the 
end  of  a  staff  or  page  on  the  line  or  space  of  the  first  note 
of  the  next  staff,  to  apprise  the  performer  of  its  situation, 
di  rect',  v.  t.  ;  di-rect'ed  ;  di-rect'ing.  [L.  directus,  p.  p. 
See  direct,  a.]  1.  To  dedicate ;  to  write  (to  some  one).  Obs. 


«li-pri'ma-ry,a.  [r/t--!- primary.] 

Chem.  Doubly  primary, 
dl'pria -mat'lc,  a.  [ di -  +  pris¬ 
matic.]  DouNy  prismatic, 
dip  rope.  Naut.  A  rope  tailed 
with  chain  for  clearing  hawse, 
dipro-so'pufl  (dUprC-so'ptfs),  n. 
f NL.,  fr.  Gr.  5t7rp6<rw7ro?  two- 
faced]  Terat.  A  monster  hav¬ 
ing  two  faces. 

Dip-sac'cus,  n.  [A  misprint  for 
Dipsacus.]  Zool.  A  genus  of 
rachiglossate  marine  gastropods 
Comprising  the  ivory  shells. 
Dip-sa'ce-ae  (dtp-sa'sf-e),  n.pl. 
(NX.]  Bot.  Syn.  of  Dipsaca- 


ce.e.  —  dip-aa'ceous  (-shws),  a. 

dip'sas  ( (flp'sHs),  n. ;  pi.  dip'- 
sa-des  (-sa-dez).  [L.,  fr.  Gr. 
8tii/a?.  fr.  thirst.]  1.  A 

serpent  whose  bite  wa6  fabled  to 
produce  intense  thirst.  Milton. 
2.  [ca/>.]  Zool.  A  genus  of  opis- 
thoglyphous  snakes  of  tropical 
South  America. 

dlp-sop'a-thy(d>rp-s5prd-tht),n. 
rOr.  5c 4/a  thirst  -4-  -pathp.]  Med. 
Treatment  of  disease  by  limiting 
the  qnantitv  of  liquids  taken. 
Dip'BO-sau'rustdTp'srt-sd'nZs),?!. 
[NL.  ;  Gr.  8u//a  thirst  +  -sau- 
rus.]  Zool.  A  genus  of  small 


iguanid  lizards.  D.  dorsalis  in¬ 

habits  the  desert  regions  of  the 
southwestern  United  States, 
feeding  on  buds  and  flowers, 
dip  splint.  A  common  form  of 
match,  for  kindling, 
dipt.  j>ret.Sf  p.p.oi  dip.  Dipped, 
dip'ter  (dYp'tSr),  n.  Zool.  One 
of  the  Diptera. 

Dip  ter-a'ce-ae  (-a'sf-e),  n.  pi. 
[NX.]  Bot.  Syn.  of  Diptero- 
carpace.e.  —  dip  ter-a'ceous 
(-shws),  a.  —  dip'ter-ad  (-fid),  n. 
dip'ter-ist,  n.  Dipterologist.  It. 
dip'ter-o-carp/  (-ft-karp').  n. 
Any  plant  of  the  genus  Diptero¬ 


carpus  or  the  family  Dipterocar- 

paeese. 

dip  ter-o-car 'pous  (-kar'ptTs),a. 
Bot.  Of  the  genus  Dipterocar¬ 
pus  or  family  Dipterocarpace®. 
dip  ter-o-ce-cid'i  um  (-sf-sYd'T- 
tZm),  n. ;  pi.  -ia  (-4).  [ Diptera 
4-  Gr.  ktjkiSiop  ink,  fr.  ktjkc? 
gall  nut.]  Zool.  Any  gall 
caused  by  a  dipterous  insect, 
dip/ter-oi'o-gy  (-5  l'fi-j  Y),  n. 
[Diptera  -f-  -logy.]  That  branch 
of  entomology  which  relates  to 
Diptera.  —  dip'ter-o-log'i-cal 
(-f>-18j'Y-kdl),  a.  —  dip  ter-ol'o- 
gist  (-51'0-jYst),  n. 


dip'ter-os  (dYp't5r-5s),  n.  [L., 
having  adouble  row  of  columns, 
fr.  Gr.  SiTTTepo?.  See  Diptera.] 
Arch.  A  dipteral  building. 
Dip'ter-us  (-tZs),  n.  [NL.,fr.  Gr. 
fitTTTcpo?  two-winged.]  Paleon. 
A  genus  of  Devonian  dipnoan 
fishes  of  Scotland  and  America, 
having  two  short  dorsal  fins  and 
a  heterocercal  tail. 

Dip'ter-yx  (-Yks),  7i.  [NL.  ;  di- 
-I-  Gr.  t rrepv;  wing.]  Bot.  Syn. 
of  CoUMAROUNA.  [THONG.  I 
dip'thong.  Var.  of  diph-| 
dip  trap.  Plumbing.  A  trap 
formed  by  a  dip  in  a  pipe. 


di-py'gus  (dl-pY'gus),  n. ;  pi. 
-pyoi  (-jl).  [NL.  ;  di-  +  Gr. 
Trvyrj  rump.]  Terat.  A  mon¬ 
strosity  marked  by  doable  pel¬ 
vis,  genitals,  and  extremities, 
di-pyr'i-dyl  (dl-pYr'Y-dYl),  n. 
[rfj-  -f  vyi'idine  -f  -yl.\  Any  of 
several  compounds,  CiqHrN2, 
the  molecule  of  whicn  is  a 
doubled  pyridyl  radical, 
di-quin'i  dine,  n.  Also -din.  [<ff- 
-4-  quinidine.]  Chem.  An  amor¬ 
phous  alkaloid  found  in  various 
species  of  Cinchona. 
dir.  A56r.  Director.  [See  pik.  | 
di-raa'  (dY-ra')-  Var.  of  draa.| 


ale,  senate,  care,  am,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofa ;  eve,  Svent,  find,  recent,  maker ;  Ice,  Ill ;  old,  obey,  orb,  ddd,  sSft,  connect ; 

U  Foreign  Word.  ^  Obsolete  Variant  of.  +  combined  with.  =  equals. 


use,  unite,  urn,  up,  circus,  menu ; 


DIRECT 


631 


DIRKNESS 


2.  To  address ;  communicate ;  impart.  Obs.  or  Archaic. 

3.  To  put  a  direction  or  address  upon  ;  to  mark  with  the 
name  and  residence  of  the  person  to  whom  anything  is 
sent ;  to  superscribe  ;  as,  to  direct  a  letter. 

4.  To  arrange  in  a  direct  or  straight  line,  as  against  a 
mark,  or  towards  a  goal ;  to  point ;  to  aim  ;  as,  to  direct 
an  arrow  or  a  piece  of  ordnance. 

5  To  point  out  or  show  to  (any  one),  as  the  direct  or 
right  course  or  way  ;  to  guide,  as  by  pointing  out  the  way  ; 
as,  he  directed  my  attention  to  the  left. 

The  Lord  direct  your  hearts  into  the  love  of  God.  2  Thess.  iii.  5. 

6.  To  determine  the  direction  or  course  of;  to  cause  to 
go  on  in  a  particular  manner;  to  order  in  the  way  to  a 
certain  end  ;  to  guide  ;  conduct ;  regulate  ;  govern ;  as,  to 
direct  the  affairs  of  a  nation  or  the  movements  of  an  army. 

I  will  direct  their  work  in  truth.  Is.  lxi.  8. 

7.  To  point  out  to  with  authority ;  to  instruct  as  a  supe¬ 
rior  or  authoritatively  ;  to  order  ;  as,  he  directed  them  to 
go  ;  the  judge  directs  the  jury  in  matter  of  law. 

8-  To  give  instruction  or  an  order  for  (something  to  be 
done) ;  as,  the  judge  directed  a  verdict  for  the  defendant. 
9.  Astrol.  To  calculate  the  arc  of  direction  of  (a  siguifi- 
cator).  Oxf.  E.  D. 

Syn.  —  Lead,  dispose,  manage,  regulate  ;  order,  instruct. 
See  COMMAND,  CONDUCT,  GUIDE. 

di  rect'  (dl-r6kt'),  v.  i.  1.  To  give  direction;  to  point  out 
a  course;  to  act  as  guide  or  director. 

Wisdom  is  profitable  to  direct.  Eccl.  x.  10. 
2.  Astrol.  To  compute  the  arc  of  direction, 
di  rect'— acting,  a.  Mach.  Acting  directly,  as  one  part 
upon  another,  without  the  intervention  of  other  working 
parts.  —  di-rect'-ac'tion,  a.  (used  attributively). 
direct-acting  engine,  one  in  which  motion  is  transmitted  to 
the  crank  without  the  intervention  of  a  beam  or  lever.  — 
direct-acting  pump,  one  in  which  the  piston  rod  of  the  driv¬ 
ing  engine  is  directly  connected  witn  the  pump  rod. 
dl-rect'-COU'pled  (-kup'Td),  a.  Coupled  without  inter¬ 
mediate  connections,  as  an  eugine  and  dynamo, 
direct-coupled  antenna  or  aerial.  Wireless  Teleq .,  an  antenna 
or  aerial  connected  electrically  wdth  one  point  of  a  closed 
oscillation  circuit  in  syntony  with  it  and  earthed, 
di-rect'er  (dl-rgk'ter),  n.  One  who  directs  ;  a  director, 
dl-rect'ing,  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  of  direct. 
directing  circle.  Mil.,  a  gabion  form.  —  d.  gun.  Ordnance , 
that  gun  of  a  battery  for  which  the  data  obtained  by  the 
position  finder  are  converted.  —  d.  plane,  Persp .,  a  plane 
passing  through  the  station  point  parallel  to  the  plane  of 
the  picture.— d.  pointj  Persp.,  the  point  of  intersection  of 
the  directing  plane  with  any  original  line, 
di-re C'tion  (dt-rSk'shfin),  n.  [L.  directio :  cf.  F.  direction .] 

1.  Act  of  directing ;  guidance;  management ;  administra¬ 
tion  ;  as,  the  direction  of  public  affairs  or  of  a  bank. 

I  do  commit  his  youth 

To  your  direction.  Shak. 

2.  Capacity  for  directing.  Obs.  “Men  of  sound  direc¬ 
tion.^  Shak. 

3.  That  which  is  imposed  by  directing  ;  a  guiding  or  au¬ 
thoritative  instruction  ;  prescription  ;  order  ;  command ; 
as,  he  gave  directions  to  the  servants. 

4.  The  name  and  residence  of  a  person  to  whom  anything 
is  sent,  written  upon  the  thing  sent ;  superscription  ;  ad¬ 
dress  ;  as,  the  direction  of  a  letter ;  formerly,  any  super¬ 
scription  or  dedicatory  address  on  a  writing. 

6.  The  line  or  course  upon  which  anything  is  moving  or 
aimed  to  move,  or  in  which  anything  is  lying  or  pointing; 
aim  ;  line  or  point  of  tendency  ;  direct  line  or  course  ;  as, 
the  ship  sailed  in  a  southeasterly  direction. 

8.  Board  of  managers  or  directors,  as  of  a  corporation.  R. 

7.  Law.  In  equity  practice,  that  part  of  a  bill  containing 
the  address  to  the  court,  which  must,  of  course,  be  prop¬ 
erly  designated  ;  —  in  England  called  the  address. 

8  Gun.  The  pointing  of  a  piece  with  reference  to  an 
imaginary  vertical  axis;  — distinguished  from  elevation. 

9.  That  property  of  space  by  which,  given  two  positions, 
others  may  bo  generated  or  determined  in  the  same  dimen¬ 
sion  and  relation.  When  a  point  describes  a  straight  line, 
that  line  gives  the  direction  of  the  motion  of  the  point  at 
every  instant.  When  a  point  describes  a  curve,  the  di¬ 
rection  of  its  motion  is  at  each  instant  that  of  the  cor¬ 
responding  tangent  to  the  curve.  The  aspect  of  progres¬ 
sion  is  usually  implicit  in  direction.  Thus,  in  a  straight 
line  AB,  the  direction  from  A  to  B  is  the  reverse  (or  op¬ 
posite  in  sign)  of  that  from  B  to  A.  See  orientation. 

10  Astrol.  &  Astron.  Direct,  or  contraclockwise,  motion 
of  a  celestial  body. 

Syn. —  Administration,  guidance,  management,  superin¬ 
tendence,  oversight,  government ;  order,  command, 
di-rec'tlon-al  (-ftl),  a.  Of  or  pert,  to  direction  in  space.  —  di¬ 
rectional  coofflcient,  Math.,  the  complex  unit  factor  of  a  com¬ 
plex  number,  which  multiplied  by  the  modulus  gives  the 
number  ;  thus,  if  a  +  ib  =  re 1<t>,  then  or  cos  <J>  +  i  sin  4> 
is  the  directional  coefficient.  —  ai-rec'tlon-al-ly,  adv. 
direction  angle.  Math.  An  angle  made  by  a  given  lme 
with  an  axis  of  reference. 

direction  cosine.  The  cosine  of  a  direction  angle,  esp. 
of  a  line  through  the  origin,  with  respect  to  rectangular 
axes  in  three-dimensional  space, 
dl-rec'ti-tude  (dT-r5k'tT-tud),  n.  Apparently  a  humorous 
blunder  for  discredit  or  dereliction.  Sha k.  (Cor.  IV.  v.  222). 
di-rec'tlve  (-tTv),  a.  [LL.  directives:  cf.  F.  directi /.] 

1.  Having  power  to  direct;  tending  to  direct,  guide,  or 

govern  ;  showing  the  way.  Hooker. 

The  precepts  directi ve  of  our  practice  in  relation  to  God.  Borrow. 

2.  Able  to  be  directed  ;  manageable.  Obs.  Shak. 

3.  Able  to  cause  to  take  a  certain  direction  in  space, 
directive  body  or  corpuscle.  Zool.  =  polar  body.  —  d.  mesen¬ 
teries,  Zool .,  in  actinians,  a  pair,  or  certain  pairs,  of  mesen¬ 
teries,  differing  from  the  rest  in  the  arrangement  of  the 
muscles,  and  serving  to  determine  the  longitudinal  plane 
of  tJie  bodv.  —  d.  sphere,  Biol.,  attraction  sphere. 

—  di-rec'tlve  ly,  adv.  —  di-rec'tlve  ness.  n. 
dl-rec'tlve,  n.  1.  That  which  directs;  specif.,  a  general 
instruction  as  to  lines  of  conduct. 

The  ecclesiastical  regime  of  the  present  day  .  .  .  arrogates  to 
itself  the  right  of  interfering  by  means  of  “  directives  ”  with  the 
political  life  of  nations.  Encyc.  Brit. 

2.  Zool.  A  directive  mesentery, 
di  rect'ly  (dT-rSkt'lT),  adv.  1.  In  a  direct  manner ;  in  a 
straight  line  or  course  at  right  angles  to  a  surface  ;  verti¬ 
cally,  as  opposed  to  obliquely.  “  To  run  directly  on.”  Shak. 


dt'rect-con-nect'ed,  a.  =  di¬ 
rect-coupled. 
dl-rec'tion-less.  a.  See -less. 
direction  ratio.  Moth.  The 
ratio  of  an  oblique  coordinate  of 
a  point  to  the  distance  of  the 
point  from  the  origin. 


di-rec'tiv.  Directive.  Ref.  Sp. 

dl-rect'ness.  n.  See  -ness. 
di-rec'to-r&l.  a.  Directorial. 
Rare.  [TORIAL. 

di-rec-to'rl-al-ly,aef  v.of  d  i  r  ec-  I 
di-rec'tor-lze.  v.  t.  To  subject 
to  the  authority  of  a  directory 


express 


Hooker. 

Shak. 


Shak. 


2.  In  a  direct  way ;  without  anything  intervening ;  not 
by  secondary,  but  by  direct,  means. 

3.  Without  circumlocution  or  ambiguity 
terms;  absolutely;  completely. 

So  impious  as  .  .  .  directly  to  condemn 

Desdemona  is  directly  in  love  with  him. 

4.  Exactly ;  just. 

Stand  you  directly  in  Antonius’  way 
5-  Straightforwardly;  honestly;  openly. 

I  have  dealt  most  directly  in  thy  aff  air  Shak. 

6.  Straightway ;  next  in  order ;  without  delay ;  immedi¬ 
ately.  “  ‘  Will  she  go  now  to  bed  ?  ’  4  Directly.'1  ”  Shak. 

7.  Astron.  From  west  toward  east ;  contraclockwise. 

8  In  a  conjunctive  use:  Immediately  after;  as  soon  as; 
directly  that. 

Directly  he  stopped,  the  coffin  was  removed.  Dickens. 
(UUP*  This  use  of  the  word  is  found  in  many  writers  of  the 
most  elegant  English,  but  it  is  elliptical  for  a  conjunctive 
phrase,  and  is  censured  by  some  good  authorities. 

Syn.  —  Forthwith,  straightway,  promptly;  soon,  pres¬ 
ently,  by  and  by.  —  Directly,  immediately,  instantly,  in¬ 
stantaneously  are  compared  with  reference  to  time.  Di¬ 
rectly  [see  direct),  like  immediately,  implies  the  absence 
of  any  intervening  time;  as,  Do  it  directly,  immediately . 
In  modern  usage,  however,  directly  (and,  to  a  less  degree. 
immediately )  has  acquired  the  sense  of  “  soon,  before  long  ” 
(cf.  the  similar  development  of  presently,  by  and  by);,  as, 
I  am  coming  directly.  Instantly  (see  iNSTANT)retains  the 
implication  of  absolutely  immediate  sequence ;  as,  answ  er 
me  instantly.  Instantaneously  implies  an  imperceptible 
interval  of  time  between  the  beginning  and  end  of  an  action 
or  process;  as.  light  passes  instantaneously  through  the 
earth’s  atmosphere ;  cf.  the  report  of  the  pistol  followed 
instantly  upon  the  flash.  See  fast. 

directly  homothetic.  See  homothetic  figures.  — d.  propor¬ 
tional,  Math.,  proportional  in  the  order  of  the  terms;  in¬ 
creasing  or  decreasing  together,  and  in  a  constant  ratio ;  — 
opposed  to  inversely  proportional. 

II  DI  rec  toire'  (de'rSk'tw  ar'),  n.  [F.]  Fr.  Hist.  The 
French  Directory.  See  directory,  5. 

Directoire  style.  Dressmaking ;.  A  style  of  dress  preva¬ 
lent  at  the  time  of  the  French  Directory :  characterized  by 
great  extravagance  of  design  and  imitating  the  Greek  and 
Roman  costumes. 

di-rec'tor  (dT-rSk'ter),  n.  [Cf.  F.  directeur."]  1.  One  that 
directs  ;  one  w  ho  regulates,  guides,  or  orders  ;  a  manager 
or  superintendent. 

In  all  affairs  thou  sole  director  Swift. 

2.  One  of  a  body  of  persons  appointed  to  manage  the  af¬ 
fairs  of  a  company  or  corporation  ;  as,  the  directors  of  a 
bank,  insurance  company,  or  railroad  company. 

3.  Mech.  A  part  of  a  machine  or  instrument  which  directs 
its  motion  or  action. 

4.  Surg.  A  slender  grooved  instrument  upon  which  a  knife 
is  made  to  slide  in  order  to  limit  the  extent  of  motion  of 
the  latter,  or  prevent  its  injuring  the  parts  beneath. 

5-  Math.  A  quaternion  symbol  interpreted  as  representing 
a  line  segment  in  four-dimensional  space. 

director  cone  of  a  ruled  surface.  Math.,  a  cone  whose  elements 
are  the  parallels  (drawn  through  a  point)  to  all  the  ele¬ 
ments  of  the  ruled  surface.  —  d.  of  an  original  line,  Persp., 
the  straight  line  passiug  through  the  station  point  and 
the  directing  point.  —  D.  of  the  Mint,  the  chief  officer  of  the 
Bureau  of  the  Mint  in  the  Treasury  Department  of  the 
United  States.  He  is  appointed  by  the  President  for  five 
years,  under  U.  S.  Rev.  S.  §  343. 
di-rec'to  rate  (-to-rat), [Cf.  F.  directorate  1.  The  of¬ 
fice  of  director  ;  also,  a  body  of  directors  taken  jointly. 

2.  Management  by  a  director  or  directors, 
director  circle-  Geom.  The  circle  w  hich  is  the  locus  of  the 
intersection  of  pairs  of  mutually  perpendicular  tangents 
to  a  conic.  It  is  concentric  with  the  ellipse  and  hyperbola 
and  has  a  radius  ;  in  the  parabola  it  degenerates 

into  the  directrix. 

di-rec-to'ri-al  (dT-rgk-to'r7-51),  a.  [Cf.  F.  directorial.  See 
directory,  a.  ]  1.  Having  the  quality  of  a  director,  or  au¬ 

thoritative  guide  ;  directive. 

2.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  director  or  directory;  specif. 
[cap.\  relating  to  the  Directory  of  France  under  the  First 
Republic.  See  directory,  5. 

director  plane-  Geom.  The  plane  to  which  all  right-lined 
elements  in  a  warped  surface  are  parallel, 
director  sphere  (of  a  conicoid).  Math.  A  sphere  related  to 
the  conicoid  in  every  way  as  the  director  circle  is  related 
to  the  conic. 

di-rec'to-ry  (dT-rgk't$-rT),  a.  [L.  directorius.]  1.  Serving 
to  direct ;  directive. 

2-  Law.  Specif.,  of  a  law,  directing  what  is  to  be  done  ; 
esp.,  designating  a  law  or  part  of  a  law  which  directs  how  a 
thing  shall  be  done,  rather  than  what  shall  be  done,  which 
will  not  invalidate  acts  done  in  disregard  of  its  direction, 
as  various  registration  acts,  etc. ;  —  opposed  to  mandatory. 
dl-rec'to-ry,  n. ;  pi.  -ries  (-rTz).  1.  That  which  directs; 
a  guide  ;  esp.,  a  collection  or  body  of  directions,  rules,  or 
ordinances.  Whitlock. 

2.  Eccl.  A  book  of  directions  for  the  conduct  of  worship  ; 
specif. :  [ cap.~\  a  More  fully  Directory  of  Public  Worship. 
A  Presbyterian  book  of  rules  for  pubiic  worship  compiled 
in  1644  by  the  Westminster  Assembly  with  the  assistance 
of  commissioners  from  the  Church  of  Scotland.  It  was 
adopted  in  Scotland,  and  in  England  was  used  when  the 
use  of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  w'as  prohibited  by  law 
during  the  establishment  of  Presbyterianism  under  the 
Commonw’ealth.  It  is  still  a  general  guide  for  Presbyte¬ 
rian  worship,  b  R.  C.  Ch.  [L.  direct orium."]  The  Ordo. 

3.  A  book  containing  the  names  and  residences  of  the 
inhabitants  of  any  place,  or  of  classes  of  them  ;  also,  a 
book  containing  the  names,  location,  etc.,  of  those  engaged 
in  a  particular  profession,  business,  or  the  like  ;  as,  a  city 
or  business  directory  ;  a  directory  of  clergymen. 

4.  Direction  ;  control.  Obs.  d •  R. 

6-  [ cap.']  [F.  Directoire .]  Fr.  Hist.  The  body  of  five 
men  which  held  the  executive  powTer,  under  the  constitu¬ 
tion  of  1705,  from  1795  to  1799  in  the  First  Republic. 

6.  A  body  of  directors  ;  a  directorate.  Rare. 
dl-rec'tress  (dT-rgk'trSs),  n.  A  woman  who  directs ;  a  fe¬ 
male  director. 

di-rec'trix  (-trTks),  n.  ;  pi.  E.  directrdces  (-trTk-sgz  ;  -sTz), 
L.  directrices  (-trT-sez).  [NL.]  1.  A  directress.  Rare. 

2.  Geom.  A  fixed  line  or  curve  used  as  a  guide  in  describ- 


(in  sense  1).  Obs. 
dt-rec'tor-ship,  n.  See -ship. 
dire'ly,  adv.  of  dire. 
dire'nesB,  n.  See  -ness. 
di-rep-ti'tiouB  (dY-rep-tYsh'us’), 
a.  Pillaging.  06*. -di-re p- 
ti'tiouB-ly,  adv.  Obs. 


|  dir'gie,  dir'gy  (Scot.  dYr'gY). 
Obs.  or  Scot.  var.  of  diroe. 
dir'i-ge  (dYr'Y-je),  n.  Obs.  or 
hist,  for  dirge. 

dir'i-gent  C-j^nt’),  n.  Geom.  The 
line  or  curve  along  which  a  de- 
scribent  line  or  surface  is  carried 


ing  a  curve  or  surface  ;  specif.  :  a  The  polar  of  a  focus ;  a 
line  the  distance  to  which  from  any  point  of  a  conic  is  in 
fixed  ratio  to  the  distance  of  the  same  point  from  a  focus, 
b  A  curve  along  which  the  generatrix  glides  in  describing 
a  surface. 

3.  Fort,  a  A  line  marked  on  the  ground  to  fix  the  direction 
of  a  line  of  fortification.  Rare,  b  An  imaginary  straight 
line  considered  as  passing  through  the  middle  of  an  em¬ 
brasure. 

directrix  of  a  complex,  Math.,  a  line  met  by  all  lines  of  a  spe¬ 
cial  complex,  whose  invariant  vanishes.  —  d.  of  a  congruence, 
Math.,  any  of  the  directrices  of  the  two  special  complexes 
of  the  two  pencils  of  complexes  determining  the  congru¬ 
ence  ;  they  are  met  by  all  (and  only)  the  lines  of  the  con¬ 
gruence. 

dlre'ful (dlr'fdbl),  a.  [dire-\--ful.]  Dire;  dreadful;  ter¬ 
rible  ;  calamitous ;  woeful ;  as,  a  direful  fiend ;  a  direful 
day.  —  dire'f  ul-ly ,  adv.  —  dire'ful-ness,  n. 
dl-rempt'  (dT-rSmpt'),  a.  [L.  diremptus ,  p.  p.  of  dirimere 
to  take  apart,  separate  ;  dir-  =  dis-  -f-  emere  to  buy,  orig., 
to  take.]  Divided  ;  separated.  Obs. 
di-rempt',  v.  t.  To  divide  by  force  ;  to  tear  apart  Obs. 
di  remp'tion  (dl-rSmp'shiiu),  n.  [L.  diremptio.']  A  tear¬ 
ing  apart ;  violent  separation  ;  specif.,  the  utter  separation 
of  man  and  wife,  as  by  death.  Rare. 
di  rep'tion  (dl-rfip'shthi),  n.  [L.  direptio,  fr.  diripere  to 
tear  asunder,  plunder ;  di-  =  dis-  -f  rapere  to  seize  and 
carry  off.]  Act  of  plundering,  despoiling,  or  snatching 
away ;  also,  sack  or  pillage.  Now  Rare.  Speed. 

dirge  (dtirj),  n.  [Contr.  of  L.  dirige  direct  thou  (impera¬ 
tive  of dirigere).  Bee  direct,  a.;  cf.  dirige.]  1.  R.  C.  Ch. 
Orig.,  in  the  form  dirige,  the  first  word  of  the  antiphon 
(“  Dirige,  Domine,  in  conspectu  tuo  viam  meam,  etc.,” 
adapted  from  Ps.  v.  8,  Vulgate)  at  the  beginning  of  the 
opening  psalm  of  the  first  nocturn  in  the  Office  for  the 
Dead ;  hence,  the  office  itself ;  also,  a  psalm  sung  for  a 
departed  soul,  or  a  requiem  mass. 

The  word  [dirge ]  has  at  the  present  day  no  technical,  but  only 
a  literary  sense.  Cath.  Diet . 

2.  A  piece  of  music,  esp.  a  song,  of  a  mournful  character, 
to  accompany  funeral  or  memorial  rites ;  a  funeral  or 
mourning  hymn  or  song. 

3.  [In  the  forms  dirgie,  dirgy,  etc.]  A  funeral  feast.  Scot . 
dirge,!',  t. ;  dirged  (dQrjd) ;  dirg'ing  (dflr'jlng).  To  sing 

a  dirge  for  ;  to  lead  or  accompany  with  a  dirge. 

Dirged  by  sea  nymphs  to  his  briny  grave.  Hood 
dirge'ful  (dfirj'fdbl),  a.  Funereal ;  mournful ;  moaning. 

Soothed  sadly  by  the  dirgeful  wind.  Coleridge. 
dir-hem'  (der-hSm'),  n.  Also  dirh?m,  derham,  etc.  [Ar. 
dirham,  fr.  Gr.  Spaxyn-  Cf.  drachma.]  1.  A  weight  orig¬ 
inally  equal  to  two  thirds  of  the  Attic  drachma,  or  nearly  45 
grains,  used  in  Arabia,  Turkey,  Persia,  Morocco,  etc.,  and 
now  varying  from  about  12  to  150  grains  (0.78-9.72  grams). 
The  usual  value  is  about  4S  grains  (3.11  grams). 

2.  An  Arabian  silver  coin,  originally  weighing  one  dirhem ; 
now,  a  current  coin  of  Morocco,  worth  of  a  Moorish 
dollar,  or  something  over  two  cents. 

Di  rich-le'tian  (de'rTsh-le'shSn),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to 
G.  L.  Dirichlet  (1805-59).  German  mathematician. 
Dtrichletian  function,  Math.,  the  limit  for  n  increasing  in¬ 
definitely  through  all  positive  integers  relatively  prime 

to  2 D  of  the  summation  but  to  be  divided  by 

DS- 1  ^  *4\rJ  71a’  * 

1— (— 1)  8  *  ge  when  DEE1  (mod.  4).  It  is  highly  impor¬ 
tant  in  the  theory  of  the  class  numbers  of  binary  quad¬ 
ratic  forms.  See  Legendrian  symbol. 

Di  rich'let’s'  conditions  (de'resh'laz').  [See  Dtrichle- 
tian.1  Math.  The  conditions  of  finity  and  continuity  (ex¬ 
cept  for  a  finite  number  of  ordinary  discontinuities)  and 
of  possessing  only  a  finite  number  of  maxima  and  minima 
within  an  interval,  under  which  conditions  a  function  is  in- 
tegrable  throughout  the  interval.  w.  Bin 

Dirichlet’ s  integral.  Math.  The  integral^  f(x)  dx, 

for  0<A<|,  used  in  the  theory  of  Fourier’s  series ;  more 
generally,  any  integral  f*F(x,p)  dx  that  has  for  p  infinite 
a  finite  definite  value  independent  of  h. 

Dirichlet’s  principle.  Math.  A  methqd  of  proof  involving 
the  assumption  that  in  a  certain  infinity  of  positive  finite 
values  (of  an  integral)  there  is  at  least  one  smaller  than 
any  others,  a  supposition  no  longer  held  as  correct ;  — used 
orig.  by  Dirichlet,  and  afterw  ards  extensively  by  Riemann 
and  others.  It  was  employed  in  establishing  the  existence 
under  certain  conditions  of  a  solution  v  of  the  partial  differ- 
,.  .  ,.  d2v  ,  d2v  .  d*v  _  q 

ential  equation  —  ~r  —  ~r  t—.  —  u* 
dx2  dy2  dz 2 

Dirichlet’s  problem.  Math.  The  problem,  frequent  in 

mathematical  physics,  of  determining  a  function,  u,  of 
x,  y,  z  that  shall  satisfy  Laplace’s  equation  throughout  a 
certain  region  of  space  and  pass  continuously  into  pre¬ 
scribed  values  on  the  boundary. 

Dirichlet’s  theorem.  Math.  The  theorem  that  the  triple 
integral  f  f  f  dxdydz  extended  over  the  re- 

gion  where  (^)P+(l)q+(lY<  1-  for  V.  2  positive  vari¬ 
ables  and  a,  b,  c,  p,  q ,  r  positive  constants,  is: 

a‘b"c«  r  (;)  r  (")  r  (") 
pqr  r(i+i+^+=) 

It  is  highly  important  in  mechanics  and  may  be  extended 
in  the  same  form  to  any  number  of  variables. 
dlr'1-gent  (dlr'T-jent),  a.  [L.  dirigens,  p.  pr.  of  dirigere. 
See  direct,  a.]  Directing ;  guiding.  Obs.  or  R.  Baxter. 
dlr'1-gl-ble  (-jf-b’l),  a.  That  can  be  directed  ;  steerable  ; 
as,  a  dirigible  balloon.  —  n.  A  dirigible  balloon  or  torpedo, 
dir'i-ment  (dlr'T-m^nt),  a.  [L.  diriment,  p.  pr.  of  diri¬ 
mere  to  interrupt,  destroy.]  Law.  Absolutely  nullifying; 
—  used  chiefly  in  diriment  impediment,  an  impediment  that 
nullifies  marriage  ab  initio,  as  an  existing  marriage, 
dirk  (dfok),  n.  [Formerly  durk  ;  of  uncertain  origin  ;  cf. 
D.  dolk,Q.  dolch.']  1.  A  kind  of  dagger  or  poniard, — 
formerly  much  used  by  the  Scottish  Highlanders. 

2.  A  short  sword  or  dagger  worn  by  British  junior  naval 
officers. 

dirk,  t'.  t.  ;  dirked  (dfirkt) ;  dirk'ing.  To  stab  wuth  a  dirk, 
dirk  knife  A  clasp  knife  having  a  large,  dirklike  blade. 


in  the  genesis  of  any  surface  or 
solid  figure  ;  a  directrix. 

||  di'ri-go(dYr'Y-g5).  [L.l  I  di¬ 
rect  or  guide  ;  —  motto  of  Maine, 
dir'i-go-mo'tor  (dYr'Y-go-mS'- 
tSr),  a.  [L.  dirigere  to  direct  -f 
motor ,  a.)  Physiol.  Producing 


or  directing  muscular  motion. 

||  di-rit'to  (dt-ret'tO),  n.  [It.] 

A  right ;  also,  law. 

dir'i-ty.  n.  [L.  diritas,  fr.  dirus 

dire.l  Direness.  Obs. 

dirk  (dYrk  ;  dfirk).  Obs.  or  Scot. 

var.of  dark.— dirk'ness.n.  Obs. 


food,  foot ;  out,  oil ;  chair  ;  go  ;  sing,  ii)k  ;  then,  thin;  nature,  verdure  (250) ;  K  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144) ;  boN  ;  yet ;  zh  =  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Guide. 

Full  explanations  of  Abbreviations,  Signs,  etc.,  Immediately  precede  the  Vocabulary. 
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DISAPPEAR 


dir  ri  ga'tion  (dTr'T-ga'shun),  n.  [See  de-  ;  irrigation.] 
Act  or  process  of  removing  water  from  subaqueous  or 
swamp  lands  ;  drainage. 

dirt  (dfirt),  n.  [ME.  dril ;  akin  to  Icel.  drit  excrement, 
drlta  to  dung,  OD.  drijten  to  dung,  AS.  gedrltan.]  1.  Any 
foul  or  filthy  substance,  as  excrement,  mud,  dust,  etc. ; 
whatever,  adhering  to  anything,  renders  it  foul  or  unclean. 

2.  Loose  earth  or  soil.  Colloq. 

Whose  waters  cast  up  mire  and  dirt.  Is.  lvii.  20. 

3.  Meanness  ;  sordidness. 

4.  Mining.  In  placer  mining,  alluvial  earth,  gravel,  etc. 

6-  Dirtiness  in  condition,  action,  or  speech. 

6.  Naut.  Dirty  weather.  Colloq. 

7.  In  a  mine,  foul  or  inflammable  air.  Dial.  Eng. 
dirt,  v.  t.  ;  dirtied  ;  dirt'ing.  To  make  foul ;  to  dirty, 
dirt  band  Rhys.  Oeog.  In  a  glacier,  a  dark-colored  layer 

or  zone  containing  debris. 

dirt  bed  Geol.  A  buried  soil,  often  containing  leaves, 
stems,  etc.,  in  a  state  of  partial  decay.  Well-known  dirt 
beds  occur  between  sheets  of  glacial  drift  in  some  parts  of 
the  Mississippi  basin.  The  term  is  also  applied  to  much 
older  buried  soils,  and  in  some  of  them  the  organic  re¬ 
mains  are  well  preserved.  A  famous  one  is  that  of  Portland, 
Eng.,  belonging  to  the  English  Jurassic.  Others  occur  in 
the  coal  measures. 

dirt'-Cheap/ ,  a.  &  adv.  Exceedingly  cheap  or  cheaply, 
dirt'i-ly  (dSr'tT-lT),  adv.  In  a  dirty  manner  ;  foully  ;  nas¬ 
tily  ;  filthily  ;  meanly  ;  sordidly  ;  dishonorably, 
dirti  ness  (-nSs),  n.  The  state  of  being  dirty  ;  filthiness; 

foulness ;  nastiness  ;  baseness  ;  sordidness, 
dirt'y  (ddr'tl),  a.;  dirt'i-er  (-tT-er) ;  dirt'i-est.  1.  De¬ 
filed  with  dirt ;  foul ;  nasty ;  filthy  ;  not  clean  or  pure  ; 
serving  to  defile  ;  as,  dirty  hands  ;  dirty  water.  Spenser. 

2.  Sullied  ;  clouded  ; —  applied  to  color.  Locke. 

3.  Base  ;  sordid  ;  despicable;  low  ;  as,  a  dirty  fellow. 

The  creature  ’8  at  his  dirty  work  again.  Pope. 

4.  Muddy;  foggy;  gusty;  stormy;  as,  dirty  weather. 
Storms  of  wind,  cloudB  ol  duet,  an  angry,  dirty  sea.  M  Arnold. 

6.  Print.  Foul. 

Syn.  —  Dirty,  foul,  filthy,  nasty,  squalid.  Dirty  (pp- 
posed  to  clean)  is  the  general  term  for  that  which  is  sullied 
or  defiled  with  dirt  of  any  kind ;  as,  dirty  hands,  dirty 
linen,  dirty  streets.  Foul  commonly  conveys  (except  in 
certain  idiomatic  phrases,  as,  foul  copy,  proof,  a  foul 
chimney,  bottom,  foul  weather)  an  implication  of  offen- 
siveness  or  disgust;  as,  a  foul  smell,  foul  corruption. 
Filthy  applies  to  that  which  is  besmeared  or  polluted  w  ith 
dirt  or  filtn ;  &s,  filthy  rags,  a  filthy  hovel.  Nasty  applies 
to  that  which  is  grossly  or  revoltingly  offensive,  esp.  to 
touch  or  smell.  In  English  colloquial  usage  it  has  been 
softened  to  a  mere  synonym  for  “  objectionable,  disagree¬ 
able  ”  (as,  a  nasty  day,  a  nasty  fall,  a  nasty  temper,  to  be 
nasty  to  some  one) ;  in  the  U.  S.  it  has  been  commonly  ta¬ 
booed  in  polite  speech,  but  is  now  somewhat  affected  in 
its  English  sense.  Squalid  adds  to  the  idea  of  dirtiness  or 
filth  tliat  of  extreme  slovenliness  or  neglect ;  as  .squalid 
poverty.  In  their  ethical  senses,  esp.  as  applied  to  lan¬ 
guage,  the  first  four  words  connote  indecency  or  obscenity. 
Dirty  Allan.  =  dirt  bird  a.  —  Dirty  Dick}  the  common  pig¬ 
weed.  Dial.  Eng.  —  Dirty  John,  tne  stinking  goosefoot. 
Dial.  Eng. 

dirt'y,  v.  t. ;  dirt'ied  (dQr'tTd) ;  dirt'y-ing.  1.  To  foul ; 
to  make  filthy  ;  to  soil ;  as,  to  dirty  the  clothes  or  hands. 

2.  Totarnish  ;  to  sully  ;  to  scandalize  ; —  said  of  reputa¬ 
tion,  character,  etc. 

Dis,  n.,'or  Dis  pa'ter  (dTs  pa'ter).  [L.]  Pom.  Relig.  An 
underworld  god  whose  worship  was  introduced  into  Rome 
with  that  of  Proserpina  at  the  time  of  the  struggle  with 
Carthage,  249  b.  c. ;  —  identical  with  the  Greek  Pluto. 
dis-  (dTs-).  [L.  dis -,  sometimes  through  OF.  des- ;  L.  dis¬ 
appears  as  di-  before  b,  </,  g ,  /,  m,  n,  r,  v,  and  sometimes 
j ;  as  dif-  before  f ;  as  dis-  before  vowels,  although  some¬ 
times  dir-.  As  a  living  prefix  in  English,  dis-  is  the  inva¬ 
riable  form.  It  is  from  the  same  root  as  bis  twice,  and  duo 
two.  See  two;  cf.  bi-,  de-,  di-,  dia-.]  A  prefix  denoting  : 

1.  Separation  or  parting  from  ;  as  in  dismiss,  distribute, 
dissuade,  discern. 

2.  Reversal ,  undoing ,  negation ,  or  depriving.  In  this 
sense  it  is  used  at  will  to  form  :  a  Verbs  (with  their  cor¬ 
responding  verbals,  or  nouns  and  adjectives  of  action),  de¬ 
noting  either  reversal  of  an  action ;  as,  disown,  disjoin, 
disestablish  ;  or  undoing  or  depriving  of  a  character , 
quality ,  rank. ,  etc. ;  as,  disbrother,  disable  ;  or  expulsion 
from,  or  depriving  of,  possession  ;  as,  disbar,  discastle,  dis¬ 
frock.  b  Nouns,  denoting  the  opposite  of,  or  absence  of, 
something;  as,  disunion,  disaffection,  c  Adjectives,  de¬ 
noting  the  absence  or  contrary  of  a  quality,  state ,  etc.  ;  as, 
dishonest,  disalike. 

Where  the  simple  word  contains  the  idea  of  separa¬ 
tion,  reversal,  or  negation,  dis-  sometimes  operates  as  a 
simple  intensive;  as  in  disannul,  disalter. 
dis--  A  prefix  from  Greek  fit?,  tu'ice.  See  di-. 
disa-bil'i-ty  (dTs'd-bTl'T-ti^n.  ;  pi.  -ties  (-tTz).  1.  State 

of  being  disabled ;  deprivation  or  want  of  ability ;  ab¬ 
sence  of  competent  physical,  intellectual,  or  moral  power, 
means,  fitness,  or  the  like;  an  instance  of  such  want  or  dep¬ 
rivation. 

Disabilities  to  perform  what  was  covenanted.  Milton 
Chatham  refused  to  see  him,  pleading  his  disability.  Bancrof  t. 
2.  Want  of  legal  qualification  to  do  a  thing  ;  legal  incapac¬ 
ity,  incompetency,  or  disqualification  ;  also,  an  instance  or 
cause  of  such  incapacity. 

The  disabilities  of  idiocy,  infancy,  and  coverture.  Abbott. 
Syn.  —  Weakness,  impotencej  incompetence,  incompe¬ 
tency,  incapacity,  disqualification.  See  inability. 
dis  a'ble  (dTa-a'b’l),  a.  Lacking  ability  ;  unable.  Obs. 
“  Our  disable  and  unactive  force.”  Daniel. 

dis  a'ble  (dTs-a'b’l),  v.  t.  ;  dis-a'bled  (-b’M) ;  dis-a'bling 
(-blTng).  1.  To  render  unable  or  incapable  ;  to  destroy 


the  force,  vigor,  or  power  of  action  of  ;  to  deprive  of  com¬ 
petent  physical  or  intellectual  power  ;  to  cripple. 

A  Christian^  lile  is  a  perpetual  exercise,  a  wrestling  and  war¬ 
fare,  for  which  sensual  pleasure  disables  him.  Jer.  Taylor. 

I  have  disabled  mine  estate.  Shak. 

2.  Law.  To  deprive  of  legal  right  or  qualification  ;  to  ren¬ 
der  legally  incapable  or  incompetent ;  to  disqualify  . 

3.  To  deprive  of  that  which  gives  value  or  estimation  ;  to 

declare  lacking  in  competency  ;  to  disparage  ;  to  under¬ 
value.  Obs.  “  He  disabled  my  judgment.”  Shade. 

4.  To  make  by  pronouncement  invalid  or  void.  Obs. 
Syn.  —  Weaken,  unfit,  disqualify,  incapacitate. 

die  a'bled  (dls-a'b’ld),  p.  a.  Incapable  ;  incapacitated; 
crippled. 

dls-a'ble-ment  (-m?nt),  n.  Act  of  disabling,  or  state  of 
being  disabled  ;  deprivation  of  ability  ;  incapacity, 
disabuse'  (dls'd-buz'),  v.  t.  ;  dis'a-bused'  (-buzd')  ;  dis'- 
a-bus'ing  (-buz'Tng).  [dis-  -j-  abuse ;  cf.  F.  desubuser.] 
To  set  free  from  mistakes ;  to  undeceive  ;  to  disengage 
from  fallacy  or  deception  ;  to  set  right. 

If  men  are  now  sufficiently  enlightened  to  disabuse  themselves 
of  artifice,  hypocrisy,  ami  tuperstitiou.  J.  Adams. 

di-sac'cha-rlde  (di-s5k'd-rid  ;  -rid),  n.  Also  -rid  [di-  -{- 
saccharide.]  Chem.  Any  of  a  group  of  sugars  which  yield 
on  hydration  two  monosaccharide  molecules.  The  common 
disaccharides  are  cane  sugar,  or  saccharose,  milk  sugar,  or 
lactose,  and  maltose. 

dis'ac-com'mo-date  (dls'if-kbm'fi-dat),^.  t.  [dis-  -f-  ac¬ 
commodate.]  To  put  to  inconvenience  ;  to  incommode. — 
dis  ac-com  mo  da'tion  (-da'shftn),  n. 
dis  ac  cord'  (dts'd-kbrd'),  v.  i.  [Cf.  F.  desaccorder  to  cause 
discord.]  To  refuse  assent ;  to  disagree  ;  to  lack  accord, 
disac  cord',  n.  Disagreement.  Southey. 

dis  ac-cus'tom  (dls'd-kus'tftm),  v.  t.  ;  -tomkd  (-twrnd); 
-TOM-iNG(-tMm-Ing).  [Cf.  F.  desaccoutumer,  OF.  desacous- 
tumer.]  1.  To  abandon  as  a  custom;  to  disuse.  Obs.  or  R. 
2.  To  destroy  the  force  of  habit  in  ;  to  wean  from  a  custom, 
dis  ac-cus'tomed  ness  (-twmd-n6s),  n.  Quality  or  state 
of  being  disaccustomed. 

dis  ac-knowl'edge  (dTs'Sk-nbl'Sj),  v.  t.  ;  -edged  (-Sjd) ; 
-edg-ing.  To  refuse  to  acknowledge  ;  to  deny  ;  disown.  — 
dis  ac  knowl'edg-ment  (-m?nt),  n. 
dis  ac  quaint' (dTs'ft-kwant'),  t\ /.  [dis-  -{-  acquaint :  cf. 
OF.  desacointier.]  To  render  unacquainted  ;  to  make  un¬ 
familiar  ;  to  estrange.  Obs.  or  R.  Herrick. 

dis  ac-quaint'ance  (-kwan'tdns),  n.  Want,  neglect,  or 
disuse  of  familiarity,  or  familiar  acquaintance.  Lamb. 
disad-just'  (dTs'5-jQst'),  v.  t.  To  put  out  of  adjustment ; 
to  disarrange. 

dis  ad  van'tage  (dTs'dd-vfin'taj),  n.  [ME.  disavauntage, 
F.  desavantage.]  1.  Deprivation  of  advantage;  unfavor¬ 
able  or  prejudicial  quality,  condition,  circumstance,  or  the 
like  ;  that  which  hinders  success,  or  causes  loss  or  injury. 

I  was  brought  here  under  the  disadvantage  of  being  unknown 
by  sight  to  any  of  you.  Burke. 

2.  Loss ;  detriment;  hindrance;  prejudice  to  interest, 
fame,  credit,  profit,  or  other  good. 

They  would  throw  a  construction  on  his  conduct,  to  his  disad¬ 
vantage  before  the  public.  Bancroft. 

Syn.  —  Detriment,  injury,  hurt,  loss,  damage, 
dis'ad-van'tage,  v.  t.  [Cf.  F.  dSsavantager.]  To  injure 
the  interest  of  ;  to  be  detrimental  to. 
dis-ad  van-ta'geous  (dts-ad'viln-ta'ji/s),  a.  [Cf.  F.  desa- 
vantageux.]  Attended  with  disadvantage  ;  unfavorable  to 
successor  prosperity;  inconvenient;  prejudicial;  —  op¬ 
posed  to  advantageous ;  as,  the  situation  of  an  army  is 
disadvantageous  for  attack  or  defense.  —  dis-ad  van  ta'- 
geous  ly,  adv.  —  dis  ad  van  ta'geous-ness,  n. 
dis  ad  vise'  (dls'Sd-viz'),  v.  t.  To  advise  against ;  to  dis¬ 
suade  from. 

disaf-fect'  (dYs'd-fSkt'),  t. ;  dis'af-fect'ed  ;  dis'af- 
fect'ing.  1.  To  alienate  or  diminish  the  affection  of ; 
to  fill  with  discontent  and  unfriendliness. 

To  disaffect  and  discontent  his  majesty’s  late  army.  Clarendon. 
2  To  lack  affection  for;  to  be  alienated  from,  or  indis¬ 
posed  toward  ;  to  dislike.  Rare.  lip.  Hall. 

3.  To  disturb  the  functions  of  ;  to  disorder. 

It  disafi'ects  the  bowels.  Hammond. 

dis'af-fect'ed  (-fSk'tgd),  p.  a.  That  is  the  subject  of  dis¬ 
affection  ;  alienated  in  feeling  ;  not  wholly  loyal. 

Syn.  —  Alienated,  estranged;  false,  faithless,  untrue, 
recreant;  deceitful,  insidious,  perjured,  forsworn.  —  Dis¬ 
affected,  DISLOYAL,  TRAITOROUS,  TREACHEROUS,  PERFIDIOUS. 
One  is  disaffected  who  is  alienated  or  estranged  (esp.) 
from  those  in  authority,  without  necessarily  being  un¬ 
faithful  to  one’s  obligations  :  one  is  disloyal  who  is 
untrue  (it  may  be  only  passively)  to  one’s  allegiance  ;  one 
is  traitorous  who  is  guilty  of  actual  treason.  Treach¬ 
erous  is  of  wider  application  than  traitorous;  as  used  of 
persons  it  implies  readiness  to  betray  trust  or  confidence ; 
of  things,  aptness  to  allure  to  peril  or  disaster  by  false  or 
delusive  appearances ;  as,  “  The  world  .  .  .  would  say  he 
made  a  treacherous  use  of  wit  to  flatter  and  seduce” 
(Swiff) ;  “  The  treacherous  Ocean  has  forsworn  its  wiles” 
(Shelley).  Perfidious  implies  base  and  deliberate  treach¬ 
ery  ;  as,  “  Cosmus,  Duke  of  Florence,  had  a  desperate  say¬ 
ing  against  perfidious  or  neglecting  friends,  as  if  those 
wrongs  were  unpardonable”  (Bacon);  “Spain  .  .  .  once 
more  destined  to  lavish  her  resources  ana  her  blood  in 
furtherance  of  the  designs  of  a  perfidious  ally  ”  (Southey). 
See  faithless,  sedition,  insurgent  ;  cf .  loyalty. 

-  dis  af-fect'ed-ly,  adv.  —  dis  af-fect'ed  ness  n. 
dis  af  fec'tion  (-fSk'shwn),  n.  1.  State  of  being  disaf¬ 
fected  ;  alienation  or  want  of  affection  or  good  will,  esp. 
toward  government  or  those  in  authority ;  unfriendliness; 
dislike ;  disloyalty. 

2.  Physical  disorder ;  indisposition;  disease. 

Syn.  —  Dislike,  disgust,  discontent,  unfriendliness,  ill 
will,  alienation,  disloyalty,  hostility. 


dis'af-finn'  (dTs'd-fGnn'),  v.  t.  1.  To  assert  the  contrary 
of ;  to  contradict ;  to  deny  ;  —  said  of  something  asserted. 
2.  Law.  To  refuse  to  confirm ;  to  repudiate;  to  annul  or 
reverse,  as  a  judicial  decision  ;  —  opposed  to  affirm. 
dls  al-firm'ance  (-ftir'm&ns),  n.  Act  of  disaffirming  ;  de¬ 
nial  ;  negation  ;  repudiation  ;  annulment, 
dis  al'flr-ma'tlon  (dTs-Sf'Sr-ma'slmn),  n.  Act  of  disaffirm¬ 
ing  ;  negation  ;  refutation  ;  repudiation, 
dis'af-ilr'ma-tive  (dTs'a-ffir'md-tTv),  a.  That  disaffirms  ; 
negativing.  Rare. 

disafior'est  (dls'd-fBr'Sst),  v.  t. ;  -est-ed  ;  -est-ing.  {dU- 
-f-  afforest :  cf.  OF.  desuforester.]  1.  Eng.  Law.  To  reduce 
from  the  privileges  of  a  forest  to  the  state  of  ordinary 
land  ;  to  exempt  from  forest  laws. 

2.  To  destroy  forest  growth  upon  (land);  to  deforest.  Rare . 
dis  af-fo^es  ta'tion  (-Ss-ta'slmn),  n.  Act  of  disafforest¬ 
ing  ;  also,  act  of  destroying  forest  growth  upon  land, 
dis  ag'gre-gate  (dTs-ig're-gat),  v.  t.  &  i.  To  destroy  the 
aggregation  of  ;  to  separate  into  component  parts, 
dis  ag  gre  gation  (-ga'shun),  n.  [Cf.  F.  desegregation .] 
Separation  of  an  aggregate  into  its  component  parts. 
dis-ag'i-0  (dTs-Sj'T-o;  -a'jT-o),  n.  [dis-  -f*  agio.]  Agio 
charged  for  exchange  of  depreciated  or  foreign  curreucy. 
dis  a  gree7  (dTs'a-gre'),  v.  i.  ;  dis'a-greed'  (-gred') ;  dis'a- 
gree'ing.  [dis-  -j-  agree:  cf.  Y.desagrker  to  displease.] 

1.  To  fail  to  accord  ;  not  to  agree  ;  to  lack  harmony  ;  to 
differ ;  to  be  unlike  ;  to  be  at  variance ;  —  followed  by  with, 
or  formerly  or  rarely  by  to  or  from. 

They  reject  the  plainest  sense  of  Scripture,  because  it  seems  to 
disagree  with  what  they  call  reason.  Atterbury « 

2.  To  differ  in  opinion  ;  to  hold  discordant  views  ;  to  be 
at  controversy  ;  to  quarrel. 

Who  Bhall  decide,  when  doctors  disagree?  Pope. 

3.  To  be  unsuited  ;  to  have  unfitness  ;  as,  food  often  disa¬ 
grees  with  the  stomach  or  the  taste  ;  —  followed  by  with. 
Syn.  — Differ,  vary,  dissent. 

dis  a-gree'a-ble  (-a-b’l),  a.  [Cf.  F.  desagreable.]  1.  Dis¬ 
agreeing  ;  not  conformable  ;  unsuitable.  Rare. 

Preach  you  truly  the  doctrine  which  you  have  received,  and 
teach  notfiing  that  i»  disagreeable  thereunto.  Udall. 

2.  Exciting  repugnance ;  offensive  to  the  feelings  or 
senses ;  displeasing  ;  unpleasant  in  temper  or  mood. 

That  which  is  disagreeable  to  one  is  many  times  agreeable  to 
another,  or  disagreeable  in  a  less  degree.  n’ollaston. 

—  dis  a  gree  a  bil'i-ty  (-d-bll'T-tl),  dls  a-gree'a-ble- 
ness,  n.  - —  dis  a  gree'a  bly,  adv. 
dis  a  gree'a  ble,  n.  A  disagreeable  person  or  thing, 
dls  a-gree'ment  (-m<hit),  n.  [Cf.  F.  desagrement  disa¬ 
greeable  circumstance,  disagreeableness.]  1.  Act  or  state 
of  disagreeing  or  being  at  variance  ;  dissimilitude. 

2.  Unsuitableness  ;  unadaptedness.  Rare. 

3.  Difference  of  opinion  or  sentiment ;  dissent. 

4.  A  falling  out,  or  controversy  ;  difference. 

Syn.  —  Difference,  diversity,  unlikeness,  discrepancy,  va¬ 
riance:  misunderstanding,  dissension;  dispute,  wrangle* 
discord. 

dis  al  low'  (dTs'd-lou'),  v.  t.;  dismal-lowed'  (-loud');  dis'- 
al-low'ing.  [dis-  -j-  allow :  cf.  OF.  desalouer ,  desloer,  to 
blame,  dissuade.]  1.  To  refuse  to  praise,  commend,  or 
approve  ;  to  disapprove  of.  Obs. 

2.  To  refuse  to  allow  ;  to  deny  the  force  or  validity  of  ;  to 
disown  and  reject ;  as,  the  judge  disallowed  the  charge. 

That  the  edicts  of  Ca?sar  we  may  at  all  times  disallow,  but  the 
statutes  of  God  for  no  reason  we  may  reject.  Milton. 

Syn.  —  Disapprove,  prohibit,  censure,  reject, 
dis  al  low',  v.  i.  To  refuse  sanction;  —  followed  by  of. 

Obs.  “  What  follows  if  we  disallow  of  this  ?  ”  Shak . 

dis'al-low'ance  (dis'd-lou'dns),  n.  1.  Act  of  disallow¬ 
ing  ;  refusal  to  admit  or  permit ;  rejection. 

2.  Music.  A  disallowed  formation,  or  succession  of  chords  ; 
an  irregularity.  Obs. 

Syn.  —  Disapprobation,  prohibition,  condemnation,  cen¬ 
sure,  rejection. 

dis  al  ly'  (dTs'S-li'),  v.  t.  {dis-  -f-  ally:  cf.  F.  desal - 
lier.]  To  undo,  or  free,  from  an  alliance;  to  sunder. 
Rare.  “  Disallied  their  nuptials.”  Milton . 

dis-an'chor  (dls-Sq'ker),  v.  t.  «£  i.  {dis-  -j-  anchor :  cf. 
F.  desancrer.]  To  raise  the  anchor  of,  as  a  ship ;  to  loosen 
from  anchorage  ;  to  weigh  anchor.  Obs.  <5c  R. 
dis  ani  mate  (dTs-Sn'T-mat),  v.  t.;  -mat'ed  (-mat'Sd); 
-mat'ing  (-mat'Tng).  1.  To  deprive  of  life.  Rare. 

2  To  deprive  of  spirit ;  to  dishearten.  Shak. 

dis-an  i-ma'tion  (-ma'shiln),  n.  Act  of  disani mating,  or 
state  of  being  disanimated ;  esp.,  depression  of  spirits; 
discouragement ;  disheartenment.  Rare. 
dis  an-nex'  (dTs'S-nSks'),  v.  1.  [Cf.  OF.  desannexer.]  To 
disunite  ;  to  undo  or  repeal  the  annexation  of.  —  dis  an  ¬ 
nex  a'tion  (dTs-Sn'gk-sa'slmn),  n. 
dis  an  nul'  (dTs'd-nul'),  v.  t.  ;  dis'an-nulled'  (-nfild') ;  dis'- 
an-nul'ling.  [dis-,  in  tens,  -f-  annul.]  1.  To  annul  com¬ 
pletely  ;  to  render  void  or  of  no  effect ;  to  cancel  ;  destroy. 
2.  To  deprive,  as  by  an  annulment  of  title.  Obs. 
dis  an-nul'ment  (-ment),  n.  Complete  annulment, 
dis  a  noint'  (dTs'd-noint'),  v.  t.  To  invalidate  the  conse¬ 
cration  of  ;  as,  to  disanoint  a  king.  Milton . 

dis'ap-par'el  (-ft-pSr'51),  r.  t.  &  i.  ;  -eled  (-Sid)  or  -elled; 
-el-ing  or  -el-ling.  See  apparel,  v.  t.]  [dis-  -f-  apparel: 
cf.  OF.  desapareiUier.]  To  disrobe  ;  to  strip  of  apparel. 

Drink  uisapparels  the  soul.  Junius  (1635). 
dis'ap-pear'  (dTs'ft-per'),  1>.  i.;  dis'ap-peared'  (-perd')  ; 
dis'ap-pear'ing.  1.  To  cease  toappearorto  be  perceived  ; 
to  pass  from  view,  gradually  or  suddenly ;  to  vanish ;  to 
be  no  longer  seen  ;  as,  darkness  disappears  at  the  approach 
of  light ;  a  ship  disappears  as  she  sails  from  port. 

2.  To  cease  to  be  or  exist ;  to  cease  to  be  known ;  to  be 
lost  ;  as,  the  epidemic  has  disappeared. 

Abuse  after  abuse  disappeared  without  a  struggle.  Macaulay . 


dirl  (dlrl ;  dflrl),  r.  t.  V  ».  ; 
di rle n  (dtrld  ;  dQrld)  5  dirl'- 
ing.  [Cf.  drill,  thrill.)  To 
pierce  ;  to  cause  to  vibrate  ;  to 
thrill  ;  to  tingle  ;  to  ring  with  a 
vibration.  Scot.  6 r  Dial.  Eng. 
dirl,  «.  A  vibrating  or  tremulous 
sound;  a  thrilling,  tingling  sen¬ 
sation  ;  a  vibrating  stroke.  Scot. 
&•  Dial.  Eng. 
dirn'er.  +  derner. 
dirt  bird,  a  A  jaeger  (Ster- 
corarius  cre/iidatus).  b  The 
European  green  woodpecker,  c 
A  vulture  ( Neophron  perenop- 
terus)  of  Egypt,  India,  etc. 
dirt  board.  In  a  carriage,  a 
board  arranged  to  keep  dirt  from 
the  axle  arm. 


dirt  eating.  =  geophagy. 
dirt'en,  11.  a.  [Prob.  fr.  p.  p.  of 
ME.  driten  to  dung.  See  dirt, 
w.l  Dirtied  ;  foul;  hence,  mean. 
Ons.  or  Scot,  tf  Dial.  Eng. 
dirt'en,  a.  Made  of  dirt ;  earth¬ 
en.  Colloq.  or  Dial.  Eng. 
dirt  scraper.  A  road  scraper  or 
n  grading  shovel, 
di-rupt',  t\  t.  [L.  diruptus,  dis- 
rn/itus.p.  p.]  To  disrupt.  Obs. 
di-rup'tion  (dY-rOp'snun),  n. 
[L.  airuptio ,  fr.  tfirumpere  to 
disrupt.  See  disrupt,  a.]  A 
rending  asunder ;  disruption. 
Obs.  or  It. 

dis.  Abbr.  Discipline:  discount; 
distance  :  distant ;  distribute  ; 
1  distributed. 


dis-a'b'e-ne8g.  n.  See  -N  Ess.  Obs. 
dira-bridge',  t.  To  expand. 
Obs. 

dis  a-buze'.  Disabuse.  Ref.  Sp. 
dia  ac-cept'ance.H.  Seems-, 2b. 
dis  ac-com'pa-nied,  p.  a.  Dis- 
companied.  Obs.  [Rare.  I 
dis  ac-cord'ance,  n.  Disaccord.  | 
dir'ac-cord'ant,  a.  Not  accord¬ 
ant.  [acid. I 

dis  a-cid'i-fy.»\/.  To  free  from  I 
disac-knowl'edge,  n.  Disac- 
knowledgment.  Obs. 
dis-ac'ryl  (dTs-ftk'rll),  v.  [2d 
dis-  -1-  acrolein  +  - yl .]  Chem. 
A  white  amorphous  substance 
obtained  as  a  polymeric  modifi¬ 
cation  of  acrolein, 
dis  a-dapt',  v.  f.  To  unfit.  Obs. 


dis  ad -mon'ish,  v.  t.  To  dis¬ 
suade.  Ohs. 

dis  a  dorn',  v.  t.  See  dis-,  2  a. 
dis  ad  vance'.  v.  t.  Sf  i.  [dis- 
+  advance :  cf.  OF.  desavan- 
ciVr.]  To  draw  back  or  to  stop  ; 
to  check.  Obs. 

dis  ad-van'tage-a-ble,  a.  Inju¬ 
rious  :  disadvantageous.  Ohs. 
dis  ad-ven'ture.  n.  [ME.  disa- 
venture,  OF.  desaventure.]  Mis¬ 
fortune  :  misadventure.  Obs. 
dis'ad-ven'tnr-ons.  a.  Disas¬ 
trous  :  unfortunate.  Obs. 
dis'af-fec'tion-ate.  a.  Unfriend¬ 
ly  ;  disaffected.  Obs. 
disaf-ftl'i-ate,  v.  t.  Seems-,  2  a. 
dis'af-for'est-ment,  n.  See 
-MENT. 


dis  ag-glom'er-a'tion,  n.  See 

ms-,  2  b. 

dis-ag'gre-ga-tive,  a.  See  ms-, 
2C.  I  Obs.  I 

dis'a-gree',  n.  Disagreement.! 
dis/a-gree'a-bl.  Disagreeable. 
Ref.  Sp.  [ment.  Ofta.l 

dia^-gree'ance,  it.  Disagree-! 
dis  a  greed',  a.  Not  agreed  ;  at 
variance.  [grees.l 

dis^-gre'er,  n.  One  who  disa-| 
dl-sal'i-cyl'ide,  w.  Ory.  Chem. 
See  SAL1CYLIDE. 
dis  a-like'.  a.  See  ms-  2  c. 

||  dis  a'li-ter  vi'Bum  (ttl'T-tSr). 
[L. )  To  the  gods  it  has  seemed 
otherwise;  thegods  judged  oth¬ 
erwise.  Vergil  (jEneid, II.  428). 
dis  al  liege',  v.  t.  To  alienate 


or  withdraw  from  allegiance. 
Obs.  —  dis'al-le'giance.  /». 
dis'al-low'a-ble,  a.  Not  allow¬ 
able  ;  not  to  be  suffered.  Rare . 
— dis'al-low'&-ble-ne8s,  n.  Rare - 
dis-al'ter,  v.  t.  See  ms-  2,  note, 
dis'al-tern',  v.  t.  [dis-  +  L.  al- 
ternare  to  do  one  th ing  and  then, 
another.]  To  alter  for  the  worse 
Obs. 

Dia'a-misGlYs'd-mls),  n.  Logic . 
See  mode,  third  figure. 
diB'a-nal'o-gal,  a.  Disanalo- 
gous.  Obs.  [Rttrr.  I 

dis'a-nal'o-gous.a.  See  ms-,2c.  f 
dls'an-gel'i-cal,  a.  Not  angeli¬ 
cal.  Ohs.  or  R. 

dis  an-nul'ler,  n.  One  who  dis¬ 
annuls. 


ale,  senate,  cilre,  ftm,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofa;  eve,  Svent,  end,  recent,  maker;  Ice,  Ill;  old,  Sbey,  orb,  6dd,  sSft,  connect;  use,  unite,  urn,  tip,  circus,  menu ; 

U  Foreign  Word.  f  Obsolete  Variant  of.  +  combined  with.  =  equals. 
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DISCANT 


dls  ap  pear'ance  (dTs'S-per'Sns),  n.  Act  or  fact  of  dis¬ 
appearing;  cessation  of  appearance ;  removal  from  sight ; 
vanishing. 

dls  ap  pear'lng,  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  of  disappear. 
disappearing  carriage,  Ordnance ,  a  carriage  for  heavy 
coast  guns  on  which  the  gun  is  raised  above  the  parapet 
for  firing  and  upon  discharge  is  lowered  behind  the  para¬ 
pet  for  protection.  The  standard  type  of  disappearing 
carriage  in  the  coast  artillery  of  the  United  States  army 
is  the  Buffington-Crozier  carriage,  in  which  the  gun  trun¬ 
nions  are  secured  at  the  upper  and  after  ends  of  a  pair  of 
heavy  levers,  at  the  lower  ends  of  which  is  attached  a 
counterweight  of  lead.  The  levers  are  pivoted  at  their 
middle  points,  which  are,  with  the  top  carriage,  permitted 
restrained  motion  along  the  slightly  inclined  chassis  rails. 
The  counterweight  is  held  in  place  by  a  pawl  and  ratchet. 
When  the  gun  is  loaded  the  pawl  is  released  and  the  coun¬ 
terweight  sinks,  raising  the  gun  to  the  firing  position 
above  the  parapet.  The  recoil  following  the  discharge 
returns  the  gun  to  the  loading  position,  the  counterweight 
rising  until  the  pawl  engages  the  ratchet. 


Disappearing  Carriuge.  1,  1  Gun  Levers  ;  2  Top  Carriage  :  3 
Chassis;  4  Racer  :  5  Recoil  Cylinder  ;  6  Piston  Rods  ;  7  Re¬ 
tracting  Gear  ;  8  Elevating  Gear  ;  9  Traversing  Gear  ;  10  Sight 
Standard  ;  11  Elevation  Disk. 

Old  ap  pend'an t  (dTs'fi-pgn'dftnt),  -ent  (-d?nt),  a.  Law. 
Not  being  appendant ;  —  opposed  to  appendant.  Rare.  — 
disap-pend'an-cy  (-dan-sT),  -en-cy  f-den-sl),  n.  Rare. 
dis  ap- point'  (-point'),  v.  t.;  dis'ap-point'ed  ;  dis'ap-point'- 
ino.  [OF.  desapointier ,  F.  dSsappointer ;  des-  (L.  dis-)  -j- 
apointier,  F.  appointer,  to  appoint.  See  appoint.]  1.  To 
revoke  the  appointment  of  ;  to  deprive  of  an  appointment 
or  office  ;  to  dispossess.  Obs.  or  R. 

2.  To  defeat  of  expectation  or  hope  ;  to  hinder  from  the  at¬ 
tainment  of  that  which  was  expected,  hoped,  or  desired  ;  to 
balk  ;  as,  a  man  is  disappointed  of  his  hopes,  or  his  hopes 
are  disappointed  ;  a  bad  season  disappoints  the  farmer  of 
his  crops ;  a  defeat  disappoints  an  enemy  of  his  spoil. 

1  was  disappointed,  blit  very  agreeably.  Macaulay. 
Disappointed  of  a  thing  not  obtained ;  disappointed 
in  a  thing  obtained. 

3.  To  frustrate;  foil;  defeat;  to  hinder  of  expected  result. 
Shrinks  from  the  wound,  and  disappoints  the  blow.  Addison. 

4.  To  undo  ;  nullify  ;  destroy.  Obs. 

6  To  furnish  or  equip  inadequately.  Obs. 

Syn.  —  Fail,  frustrate,  balk,  baffle,  delude,  foil,  defeat, 
dls  ap-point'ed,  p.  a.  1.  Defeated  of  expectation  or  hope  ; 
balked  ;  as,  a  disappointed  person  or  hope. 

2.  Unequipped ;  unfurnished.  Obs.  Shak. 

dls  ap-point'ment  (-ment),  n.  [Cf.  F.  disappointement .] 

1.  Act  of  disappointing,  or  state  or  emotion  of  being  dis¬ 
appointed  ;  defeat  or  failure  of  expectation  or  hope  ;  mis¬ 
carriage  of  design  or  plan  ;  frustration. 

In  disappointment  thou  canst  bless.  Keble. 

2.  That  which  disappoints. 

dis  ap  pro-ba'tlon  (dTs-Sp'ro-ba'slmn),  n.  [dis-  -f  appro¬ 
bation:  cf.  F.  disapprobation.  Cf.  disapprove.]  Act  or 
state  of  disapproving,  or  state  of  being  disapproved  ;  men¬ 
tal  or  moral  condemnation  ;  feeling  of  censure, 
dls  ap'pro  ba  to-ry  (dTs-5p'r6-b£-to-rT),  a.  Containing 
disapprobation  ;  serving  to  disapprove, 
dis  ap-pro'prl-ate  (dTs'a-pro'prT-at),  a.  Disappropriated, 
dis  ap-pro'pri-ate  (-at),  v.  t.  1.  To  release  from  individ¬ 
ual  ownership  or  possession.  Obs.  or  R.  Milton. 

2  Law.  To  sever  from  appropriation  or  possession  by  a 
spiritual  corporation.  See  appropriation,  2  b 
dis'ap-pro'pri  a'tion  (-a'shwn),  n.  Act  of  disappropriating, 
or  state  of  being  disappropriated, 
dls'ap-prov'al  (-prodv'51),  n.  Disapprobation  ;  censure  ; 
adverse  judgment. 

dis  ap  prove'  (dTs'tf-probv'),  v.  t.;  dis'ap-proved'  (-proovd'); 
dis'ap-prov'ino  (-proov'Tng).  [rfw-  -f-  approve:  cf.  F. 
dSsapprouver.  Cf.  disapprobation.]  1.  To  disprove.  Obs. 

2.  To  pass  unfavorable  judgment  upon  ;  to  condemn  by 
an  act  of  the  judgment ;  to  regard  as  wrong,  unsuitable, 
or  inexpedient;  to  censure  ;  as,  I  disapprove  his  conduct. 

3.  To  refuse  official  approbation  to  ;  to  disallow ;  to  de¬ 
cline  to  sanction  ;  as,  the  sentence  of  the  court-martial 
was  disapproved  by  the  commander  in  chief. 

■Syn.  —  Disapprove,  deprecate.  Deprecate,  as  implying 
an  earnest  wish  or  effort  to  forestall  something  disagree¬ 
able  (as,  “  It  is  bad  enough  to  be  a  scribbler,  without  hav¬ 
ing  recourse  to  such  shifts  to  extort  praise  or  deprecate 
censure,”  Byron),  is  not  synonymous  with  disapprove. 
As  compared  with  disapprove ,  it  stresses  the  implication  of 


regret,  frequently  profound,  sometimes  (esp.  in  the  case 
of  de2)recatin(j)  diffident  or  apologetic;  as,  “shaping  the 
plays  to  modern  taste  by  the  very  excisions  which  scholars 
will  most  deprecate ”  ( E .  FitzGerald) ;  “her  narrow  al¬ 
paca  shoulders,  which  had  a  deprecating  slope  to  them” 
(Mary  Wilkins );  “sidling  by  with  a  deprecating  shrug” 
(Lowell) ;  “  a  deprecating  smile  ”  (M.  Hewlett). 
disapprove'  (aTs'a-proov'),  v.  i.  To  feel  or  express  dis¬ 
approbation  (of). 

dis  arm'  (dls-arin'),  v.  t.  :  dis-armed'  (-armd') ;  dis¬ 
arming.  [ME.  desarmen ,  F.  desarmer;  des-  (L.  dis-)  -f- 
armer  to  arm.  See  arm.]  1.  To  deprive  of  arms ;  to  take 
off  the  armor  from  ;  to  take  away  the  weapous  of ;  to 
deprive  of  the  means  of  attack  or  defense,  as  an  enemy,  a 
ship,  a  city,  etc. ;  —  often  fig. 

Security  disarms  the  best-appointed  army.  Fuller. 
2.  To  deprive  of  means  or  disposition  to  harm  ;  to  render 
harmless  or  innocuous ;  as,  to  disarm  a  man’s  wrath, 
dis  arm',  v.  i.  Mil.  a  To  lay  aside  arms,  b  To  reduce 
materially  or  to  a  peace  footing  the  military  establishment 
of  a  country,  as  at  the  close  of  a  war. 

dis  arm',  n.  In  fencing  or  sword  fighting,  act  of  disarm¬ 
ing  an  opponent.  Rare. 

dls  ar'ma-ment  (-ar'ma-ment),  n.  [Cf.  F.  desarmement .] 
The  laying  aside  or  depriving  of  arms;  esp.,  the  reduction 
of  a  military  establishment  approximately  to  a  peace  footing, 
dis  armed'  (-armd'),  p.  a.  1  Deprived  of  arms. 

2.  Her.  Deprived  of  claws  and  teeth  or  beaks;  —  said  of 
an  animal  or  bird  of  prey. 

dis  ar  range'  (dls'a-ranj'),  v.  t. ;  dis'ar-ranged'  (-ranjd'); 
dis'ar-rang'ing  (-ran'jTng).  [dis- arrange :  cf.  F.  des- 
arranger.']  To  unsettle  or  disturb  the  order  or  due  ar¬ 
rangement  of  ;  to  throw  out  of  order, 
dis  ar  range'ment  (*-ranj'ment),  n.  Act  of  disarranging, 
or  state  of  being  disarranged  ;  confusion  ;  disorder, 
dis' ar  ray'  (dTs-tf-ra'),  v.  t.  ;  dis'ar-rayed'  (-rad');  dis'ar- 
ray'ing.  [</w-  -f-  array ,  v. :  cf.  OF.  desarreier .]  1.  To 

throw  into  disorder  ;  to  break  the  array  of. 

Oft  disarrayed  the  foes  in  battle  ranged.  Fenton. 
2.  To  takeoff  the  dress  of  ;  to  unrobe  ;  despoil  ;  strip. 

So,  as  6he  bade,  the  witch  they  disarrayed  Spenser. 
dis  ar  ray',  n.  [Cf.  F.  dharroi. ]  1.  Want  of  array  or 
regular  order  ;  disorder  ;  confusion. 

The  troops,  set  all  in  disan'ay.  Daniel. 

2.  Confused  or  incomplete  attire  ;  undress.  Hawthorne. 
dis  ar-tic'U-late  (dTs'ar-tlk'u-lat),  v.  t.  &  i.  ;  -lat'ed  (-lat'- 
§d);  -lat'ing  (-lat'ing).  To  sunder  or  disjoint;  to  sepa¬ 
rate  joint  from  joint.  —  dis  ar-tic'U-la'tor  (-la'ter),  n. 
dis  ar  tic  u  la'tion  (-la'shwn),  n.  Act  of  disarticulating; 
specif.,  Surg.y  amputation  or  separation  at  a  joint;  apar- 
throsis. 

dis  as  so'ci  ate  (-a-so'shT-at),  v.  t.  ;  -at'ed  (-at'gd) ;  -at'- 
ing  (-at'Tng).  To  disconnect  from  association  ;  dissociate, 
dis as  so  ci  ation  (dTs'a-so'shT-a'shan  ;  -sT-a'shwn),  n.  A 
disassociating,  or  state  of  being  disassociated;  dissociation, 
dls-as'ter  (dTz-&s'ter),  n.  [F.  desastre ;  des-  (L.  dis-)  + 
astre  star,  fr.  L.  astrum ;  a  word  of  astrological  origin. 
See  aster,  astral,  star.]  1.  An  unpropitious  or  baleful 
aspect  of  a  planet  or  star ;  malevolent  influence  of  a 
heavenly  body  ;  hence,  an  ill  portent.  Obs. 

Disasters  in  the  sun.  Shak. 

2.  An  adverse  or  uufortunate  event,  esp.  a  sudden  and  ex¬ 
traordinary  misfortune  ;  a  calamity  ;  a  serious  mishap. 
Syn.  —  Misfortune,  mishap,  mischance,  misadventure; 
ruin,  extremity,  exigency,  reverse,  blow,  stroke.  —  Disas¬ 
ter,  CALAMITY,  CATASTROPHE,  CATACLYSM.  A  DISASTER  is 
an  unforeseen  and  ruinous  mischance  or  misadventure 
(as,  a  shipwreck,  a  fatal  railroad  accident,  the  failure  of  a 
great  enterprise)  which  happens,  often  suddenly,  either 
through  culpable  lack  of  foresight  or  through  adverse 
external  agency;  a  calamity  is  a  grievous  misfortune, 
particularly  one  which  produces  great  or  far-reaching  per¬ 
sonal  or  (esp.)  public  loss ;  as,  the  rout  at  Bull  Run  was  a 
disaster ,  the  assassination  of  President  Lincoln  a  calamity  ; 
the  wreck  of  the  “  Don  Juan  ”  was  a  disaster;  as  involving 
the  loss  of  Shelley,  it  was  a  calamity.  Catastrophe  (prop¬ 
erly  a  denouement  of  any  sort)  is  here  compared  in  the 
sense  of  a  disastrous  conclusion ;  it  emphasizes  the  idea  of 
finality,  but  is  loosely  used  as  synonymous  with  disaster  ; 
as,  “  when  a  man  with  a  steaefy  faith  looks  back  on  the 
great  catastrophe  of  this  day  [Good  Friday]  ”  ( Spectator ); 
the  captain’s  lolly  hastened  the  catastrophe ;  the  year  was 
noteworthy  for  the  number  of  appalling  catastrophes.  A 
cataclysm  (see  etym.)  is  properly  a  deluge,  or  (Geol.)  any 
violent  convulsion  involving  profound  geological  changes  ; 
the  word  is  often  used  fig.,  esp.  of  a  violent  social  or  polit¬ 
ical  upheaval;  as,  “One  of  his  [Whitman’s]  favorite  en¬ 
deavors  is  to  .  .  .  knock  the  four  corners  of  the  universe, 
one  after  another,  about  his  reader’s  ears  .  .  .  and  then, 
drawing  the  ground  from  under  him,  as  if  by  some  cata¬ 
clysm  of  nature,  to  plunge  him  into  the  unfathomable 
abyss”  ( Stevenson) ;  “The  Indian  army  surgeons  will  be 
swept  away  in  the  general  cataclysm'''  (Sat.  Review). 
See  ACCIDENT,  MISFORTUNE. 

dls-as'ter,  v.  t.  To  bring  harm  upon  ;  to  injure  ;  ruin.  Obs. 
dis-as'trous  (-trfis),  a.  [F.  desastreux.  See  disaster.] 

1.  Unlucky  ;  ill-fated  ;  unfortunate.  Obs.  Shenstone. 

2.  Full  of  unpropitious  stellar  influences;  unpropitious; 

ill-boding.  Obs.  “  Disastrous  twilight.”  Milton. 

3-  Attended  with  suffering  or  disaster  ;  very  unfortunate  ; 
calamitous  ;  as,  a  disastrous  day  ;  a  disastrous  termination. 
—  dis-as'trous  ly,  adv.  —  dis-as'trous  ness,  n. 

dis'a-vow'  (dTs'd-vou'),  v.  t. ;  dis'a-vowed'  (-voud');  dis'- 
a-vow'ing.  [F.  desavouer  ;  des-  (L.  dis-)  -f  avouer  to  avow. 


See  avow;  cf.  disavouch.]  1.  To  refuse  to  own  or  ac¬ 
knowledge  ;  to  deny  responsibility  for,  approbation  of,  and 
the  like  ;  to  disclaim  ;  disown  ;  as,  he  disavows  the  act. 

A  solemn  promise  made  and  disavowed.  Dryden. 

2.  To  deny ;  to  show  the  contrary  of ;  to  disprove. 

Yet  can  they  never 

.  .  .  disavow  my  blood  Plantagenet’s.  Ford. 

3.  To  refuse  ;  to  decline.  Obs. 

dis  a-vow'al  (dTs'd-vou'51),  n.  A  disavowing  ;  repudiation. 

Disavowal  of  fear  often  proceeds  from  fear.  Richardson. 
dis-az'o-  (dis-iz'o-).  [dis-  (see  di-)  -f-  azo.~\  Chem.  A 
combining  form  (also  used  adjectively,  dis-az'o),  denoting 
the  presence  in  a  compound  of  two  azo  groups. 
dis  band'  (dTs-bind'),  v.  t.  ;  dis-band'ed  ;  dis-band'ing. 
[tiu-  -f-  band :  cf .  OF.  desbander ,  F.  debander.  See  band 
a  company.]  1.  To  break  up  the  organization  of ;  esp., 
to  dismiss  from  military  service  ;  as,  to  disband  an  army. 

2.  [See  band  a  bond.]  To  loose  the  bonds  of  ;  to  release  ; 
hence,  to  divorce  or  discharge.  Obs. 

She  ought  to  be  disbanded.  Milton. 

3.  To  disunite  the  parts  of  ;  disintegrate  ;  dissolve.  Obs. 
dis  band'  (dTs-b5nd'),  v.  i.  1.  To  separate  ;  disperse  ;  esp., 

to  quit  military  service  by  breaking  up  organization. 

2.  [See  v.  /.,  def.  2.]  To  become  dissolved  or  disunited; 
to  be  released  from  a  bond  or  association.  Obs.  or  R. 

Human  society  would  in  a  short  space  disband.  Tillotson. 
dis-band'ment  (-meut),  n.  Act  of  disbanding,  or  state  of 
being  disbanded. 

dis  bar'  (dTs-bar'),  v.  t. ;  dis-barred'  (-bard') ;  dis-bar'ring. 
[dis-  bar ,  n.  Cf.  debar.]  Law.  To  expel  from  the 
bar,  or  the  legal  profession  ;  to  deprive  (an  attorney,  bar¬ 
rister,  or  counselor)  of  his  status  and  privileges  as  such. 
The  power  to  disbar  in  England  rests  in  the  four  Inns  of  Court 
subject  to  appeal  to  certain  judges  ;  in  the  United  States  the 
power  rests  in  the  courts.  The  office  of  an  attorney  or  barrister  is 
property,  and  he  can  be  deprived  of  it  only  by  due  process  of  law. 
dis-bark'  (dTs-biirk'),  v.  t.  <1*  i.  [dis-  -f-  bark  a  small  ship  : 
cf.  OF.  desbarquer ,  F.  debarquer.  Cf.  debark,  disembark.] 
To  disembark  ;  to  debark.  Obs.  or  R.  Pope. 

dis-bark',  v.  t.  [dis-  -f-  bark  rind.]  To  strip  of  bark  ;  to 
bark  ;  to  strip  oft  (bark).  Boyle. 

dis-bar'ment  (dTs-bar'm£nt),  n.  Act  of  disbarring,  or  state 
of  being  disbarred. 

dis  be  liet'  (dTs'be-lef'),  n.  Act  of  disbelieving ;  a  state  of 
the  mind  in  which  one  is  fully  persuaded  that  an  opinion, 
assertion,  or  doctrine  is  not  true  ;  refusal  of  assent,  credit, 
or  credence  ;  denial  of  belief. 

Disbelief  must  be  regarded  as  a  ease  of  belief  ;  to  disbelieve  a 
proposition  is  to  believe  its  contradictory.  G.  F.  Stout. 

Syn.  —  See  unbelief. 

dis  be  lieve'  (dTs'be-lev'),  v.  t. ;  dis'be-lieved'  (-levd'); 
dis'be-liev'ing.  Not  to  believe  ;  to  refuse  belief  or  credence 
to  ;  to  hold  not  to  be  true  or  actual. 

Assertions  for  which  there  is  abundant  positive  evidence  are 
often  disbelieved,  on  account  of  what  is  called  their  improbability 
or  impossibility.  J.  S.  Mitt. 

dis'be-lieve',  V.  i.  Not  to  believe  (in) ;  to  refuse  or  fail  to 
believe.  “  I  disbelieve  in  Christian  pagans.”  Mrs.  Browning. 
dis  be-Iiev'er  (-lev'er),  n.  One  who  disbelieves;  an  unbe¬ 
liever,  esp.  in  the  doctrines  of  a  religion, 
dis-bench' (dTs-bSnch' ;  140),  v.  t.  ;  -benched'  (-bSncht') ; 
-bench'ing.  To  drive  or  remove  from  a  bench  or  seat ; 
hence,  Eng.  Law ,  to  deprive  (a  bencher)  of  his  status, 
dis-bow'el  (-bou'21),  v.  t.  To  disembowel.  Rare.  Spenser. 
dis  branch'  (dls-brdnch';  140), r./.;  -BRANCHED'(-br4ncht'); 
-branching.  [Cf.  OF.  desbrajichiev.  See  branch,  n.]  To 
divest  of  a  branch  or  branches  ;  to  tear  off.  Shak. 

dis  bud'  (dTs-bQd'),  v.  t.  ;  -bud'ded  ;  -bud'ding.  Hort .  To 
deprive  of  buds  or  shoots,  for  the  purpose  of  training,  or 
to  thin  out  (the  buds)  in  order  to  improve  the  quality  of 
bloom.  —  dis-bud'der  (-er),  n. 

dls-bur'den  (dls-bftr'd’n),  v.  t. ;  -bur'dened  (-d’nd) ;  -bur'- 
den-ing.  [See  burden,  v.  t.  ;  cf.  disburthen.]  1.  To  rid 
of  a  burden  ;  to  free  from  a  load  borne  or  from  something 
oppressive;  to  unload  ;  disencumber ;  relieve. 

He  did  it  to  disburden  a  conscience.  Feltham. 
2  To  put  off  (a  burden) ;  to  unload  ;  to  discharge. 

Lucia,  disburden  all  thy  caree  on  me  Addison. 
Syn.  — Unload,  unburden,  discharge,  free, 
dls-bur'den,  v.  i.  To  relieve  one’s  self  of  a  burden ;  to 
discharge  or  put  off  one’s  burden  or  load.  Milton. 

dis-burse'  (dfs-bftrs'),  v.  t. ;  dis-bursed'  (-bQrst') ;  dis¬ 
bursing.  [OF.  desbourser,  F.  debourser  ;  des-  (L.  dis-)  -j- 
bourse  purse.  See  burse  ;  cf.  dispurse.]  1.  To  pay  out;  to 
expend,  —  usually  from  a  public  fund  or  treasury. 

The  duty  of  collecting  and  disbursing  his  revenues.  Macaulay. 
2.  To  pay  the  costs  of ;  to  defray.  Obs. 
dls-burse'ment  (-m?nt),  n.  [Cf.  F.  debonrsement.’)  Act  of 
disbursing  ;  also,  that  which  .is  disbursed, 
dis-bur'then  (-bftr'tb’n),  v.  t.;  -bur'thbned  (-th’nd);  -bur'- 
then-ing.  To  free  from  a  burden.  =  disburden.  Archaic. 
dis  but'ton  (dTs-bQt'’n),  v.  t.  ;  -but'toned  (-’nd);  -but'ton- 
ing.  To  deprive  of  buttons  ;  also,  to  unbutton, 
disc  (disk),  n.  A  flat  round  plate,  or  a  structure  likened 

to  it.  =  DISK. 

disc'al  (dt8'k(7l),  a.  Like,  or  pert,  to,  a  disk.  — discal  cell, 
Zobl.,  in  Lepidoptera,  a  large  cell  near  the  base  of  the  wing. 
It  is  sometimes  longitudinally  divided  by  a  vein.  A  cross 
vein  at  its  distal  end  is  called  a  discal,  or  discocellular,  vein, 
dls  calced'  (dTs-k&lst'),  a.  Unshod  ;  barefooted  ;  —  in  dis¬ 
tinction  from  calced.  “  The  foundation  of  houses  of  dis- 
calced  friars.”  Cardinal  Manning. 


dis  ap-peard'.  Disappeared. 
Re.L  Sp.  [appears.] 

dis  ap-pear'er,  n.  Onewhodis-I 
dis  ap  point',  v.  Disappoint¬ 
ment.  Obs.  [appointed.] 
dls  ap-point'ed-ly,  adv.  of  nis-l 
dis  ap-point'er,  n.  One  that 
disappoints. 

dis' ap  pointing,  p.  j>r.  tf  vb.  n. 
of  i > i s a  ppo i  n r.  —  dis  ap-point'- 
tng-ly,  adv.  —  dis  ap-polnt'ing- 
ness.  n. 

dis  ap-pre'ei-ate,  v.  t.  See  dis-, 
2  a.  —  dis'ap  pre'ei  a'tlon,  n. 
dis-ap'pro-Dft-tive,  a.  Disap¬ 
probatory. 

dis'ap-pfov'erl  dTs-VI-proov'Cr), 
ti.  One  who  disapproves, 
dis'ap-prov'ing-ly,  adv.  of  dis¬ 
approving ,  p.  pr. 
dis  a'proned  (dYe-a'pri7nd  ;  -a'- 
piZrnd),o.  See  dis-,  2  c.  [2  a.  | 
•dls-arch  bish'op,  u.  t.  See  dis-, I 
dis'ard.  Obs.  or  archaic  var.  of 
DIZZARD.  [ament.  RareA 

•dis-ar'ma  ture,  n.  Disarm- 1 


dis-arm'er,  n.  One  who  dis¬ 
arms.  (5p.| 

dis  ar-rayd'.  Disarrayed.  10f.  I 
dis  ar-ray'ment,  n.  Disorder  ; 
disarray.  Rare.  [2  a .] 

dis  as-sem'ble,  v.  t.  See 
dis  as  sent',  n.  3r  v.  [Cf.  OF. 
desassentir.)  Dissent.  Obs.  — 
dis  as-sent'er.  n.  Obs. 
dis-as  si-du'i-ty,  n.  Want  of 
a^siduitv  or  care.  Obs. 
dls  as-Bim'i-late,  v.  t.  Physiol. 
To  subject  to  disassimilation. 
dis  as-sim  i-la'tion.  //  =  katah- 
olism.  —  dis  as-sim 'i-la-tive.  a. 
dls-as'ter.  a.  Disastrous.  Obs. 
—  dis-asier-ly,  adv.  Obs. 
dis  at  tire',  v.  t.  [dis-  -f  attire  : 
cf.  OF.  desatirier .]  To  disrobe  s 
to  undress.  Obs.  or  R. 
dls  at-tune'.  >•.  t.  See  nis-,  2  a. 
dis  aug-ment'.  v.  t.  To  dimin¬ 
ish.  Or'S.  or  R. 

dis  au-then'tic,  a.  See  dis- 2  c. 
dis'au-then'tl-cate.  v.  t.  See 
Dis-,  2  a.  Rare. 


dis-au'thor-ize,  v.  t.  See  dis-, 

2  a  Rare • 

dis  a-vail'.  n.  Disadvantage  ; 
harm.  Obs, 

dis  a- vail',  v.  t.  [dis-  -f  avail , 
v.]  To  injure:  prejudice;  dis¬ 
advantage.  Obs.  or  R. 
disa-vaunce'.  +  imsaovance. 
dis  a-vaun'tage.  +  disadvan¬ 
tage.  [ture. | 

dis  a-ven'ture.  +  disadven-| 
dis  a-ven'tur-ous.  «f*  disad- 

VENTUROUS.  [Ohs.] 

dis'a-vouch',  v.  t.  To  disavow.  | 
dis  a-vow'a  ble,  a.  See -able. 
dis  a-vow'ance,  n.  Disavowal. 
Obs.  [Sp.  | 

dis  a-vowd'.  Disavowed.  Rtf. \ 
dis'a-vow'ed  ly,  adv.  of  disa¬ 
vowed,  p.  p.  [vows. | 

dls'a-vow'er.  n.  Onewhodisa-( 
dis' a  vow 'er.  n.  [Cf.  F.  t/Ssa- 
v oner,  prop.,  inf.,  to  disavow.] 
Disavowal.  Rare. 
dh^a-vow'ment,  ».  [Cf.  OF. 
desnvoue’nent .]  Disavowal.  Tf. 


die  a-vow'ry,  n.  Disavowal. 

Obs.  Oxf.  E.  D. 

dis-bal'ance,  v.  t.  To  unbal¬ 
ance.  —  dis-bal'ance-ment,  n. 
dis-bal'&ss,  v.  t.  [dis-  4  balass 
for  ballast.  Oxf.  E.  ZM  To 
disburden.  Obs. 
dis  bar',  r.  t.  To  debar.  Obs. 
dis-base',  v.  t.  To  debase.  Obs. 
dis'be-come',  v.  t.  To  misbe¬ 
come.  Obs. 

dis  be  liev'.  Disbelieve.  R.  Sp. 
dis  be-lievd'.  Disbelieved.  R.Sp. 
dis  be-liev'ing-lv,  adv.  of  disbe¬ 
lieving,  p.  pr.  See  -ly. 
dis-bench'ment,  n.  See  -m  ent. 
dis-bend',  v.  t.  To  unbend,  as  a 
bow  ;  hence,  to  unfit  for  service 
or  action.  Obs. 

dls-bind'.  v.  t.  To  unbind  ;  to 
loose.  Obs. 

dis-blame',  »*.  t.  [ME.  desbla- 
men,  OF.  deshlasmer ;  de*-  (L. 
dis-)  4-  blasmer ,  F.  bl&mer,  to 
blame.]  To  clear  from  blame. 
Obs. 


dis-bloom',  v.  t.  Sec  dis-,  2  a. 

Rare. 

dis-board',  v.  i.  [Cf.  OF.  des- 
border.]  To  disembark.  Obs. 
dls-bod^y,  v.  t.  To  disembody, 
dis'bos-ca'tion  (dls'bfis-ka'- 

shttn).  ti.  [LL.  disooscatio.  Cf. 
bush.]  Converting  foreBt  land 
into  cleared  or  arable  land  ;  re¬ 
moval  of  a  forest, 
dis-bos'om  ( dTs-h<5t>z'?7m),  v.  t. 
To  unbosom  ;  to  confess, 
dis-bonr'geon.  +  DI8BURGE02T; 
dis  brainr.  v.  t.  See  dis-,  2  a 
dis-broth'er,  v.  t.  See  dis-,  2  a. 
disbur'dend.  Disburdened. 

Ref.  Sp. 

dis-bur'den-ment,  n.  See  -m  ent. 
dis  bur'dn.  Disburden.  Ref.  Sp. 
dis-bur'geon  (dTs-bQr'jj7nj,  v.  t 
To  disbud.  Obs. 
dis  burs'a-ble,  a.  See  -able. 
dis  burse',  n.  [Cf.  OF.  des- 
bovrs.']  Disbursement.  Obs. 
dis-burs'er,  n.  One  who  dis¬ 
burses. 


dis-burst'.  Disbursed.  Ref.  Sp. 

dis-bur'y  (dYs-bPr'I),  r.  t.  [dts- 
4-  bury.)  To  disentomb.  R. 
disc.  Aobr.  Discount;  discov¬ 
ered. 

dis-cage',  v.  t.  See  dis-,  2  a.  R. 
dis-cal'ce-ate  (dls-kfcl'sP-ftt),  a. 
[L.  discalceatus  unshod  ;  dis- 
4-  calceus  shoe.]  Discal ced.  — 
n.  A  discalced  nun  or  friar, 
dis-cal'ce-ate  (  at  ),  v.  t.  i.  To 
pull  off  shoes  or  sandals  from  ; 
to  put  off  the  shoes.  Obs.  —  dis¬ 
cal' ce-a'tion  (-a'shiln),  n.  Obs. 
dis-csl'en-dar,  v.  t.  To  remove 
from  the  calendar.  Obs. 
dls-camp',  v.  t.  [See  decamp.] 
To  drive  from  a  camp.  Obs. 
dls-camp',  r./.  To  decamp.  Obs. 
di8-can/dy.  v.  i.  To  melt  ;  to 
dissolve  ;  to  thaw.  Obs.  Shak. 
dis-can'on-i-za'tion,»j.  See  dis-, 
2. 

dis-can'on-ize,  v.  t.  To  uncan¬ 
onize. 

dis'eant,  n.  Var.  of  descant,  n. 


food,  foot ;  out,  oil ;  chair  ;  go  ;  sing,  ii)k  ;  4hen,  thin  ;  nature,  verdure  (250) ;  K  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144) ;  boN  ;  yet ;  zh  =  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Guidh. 

Full  explonatlone  of  Abbreviations,  Signs,  etc.,  Immediately  precede  the  Vocabulary. 
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DISCIPLINE 


dis  card'  (dTs-kard'),  v.  t. ;  dis-card'ed  ;  dis-card'ing. 

1.  Card  Playing,  a  To  reject  from  the  hand  (a  card  or 
cards)  in  exchange  for  other  cards,  or  because  in  excess  of 
the  number  that  can  be  retained,  b  To  play  (a  card,  not  a 
trump,  of  a  different  suit  from  the  card  led). 

2.  To  cast  off  as  useless  or  as  no  longer  of  service  ;  to  dis¬ 
miss  from  employment,  confidence,  or  favor  ;  to  put  off  ; 
to  discharge  ;  to  turn  away  ;  to  reject. 

A  man  discards  the  follies  of  boyhood.  I.  Taylor. 

3.  To  divest  or  rid  (of).  Obs.  &  P. 

Syn.  — Throw  aside,  lay  aside,  cast  off;  refuse,  decline, 
repel.  —  Discard,  reject.  To  discard,  as  here  compared, 
is  to  put  or  throw  aside  or  awav,esp.  as  useless  or  outworn, 
something  which  one  already  has;  to  reject  is  more  com¬ 
monly  to  repel,  or  refuse  to  receive  or  to  employ,  something 
which  is  offered;  as,  “Their  carefully  hidden  dice  ana 
playing  cards,  worn  and  soiled  by  the  fingers  of  the  older 
gamesters  who  had  discarded  them  ”  (  W.  Paler)'.  44  The  pic¬ 
ture  of  the  swan  which  I  have  discarded  from  the  poem  of 
4  Dion  ’  ”  (  Wordsworth) ;  “  The  stone  which  the  builders  re¬ 
jected^  the  same  is  become  the  head  of  the  comer  ”  {Matt. 
xxi.  42) ;  “  She  [Elizabeth]  rejected  with  a  laugh  the  offers 
of  the  Protestants  to  make  her  4  head  of  the  Religion  ’  ”  {J. 
A\  Green).  See  renounce,  exclude,  decline. 
discard',  V.  i.  Card  Playing.  To  make  a  discard, 
dis  card'  (dTs-kard' ;  dTs'kard),  n.  1.  Card  Playing.  Act 
of  discarding  ;  also,  the  card  or  cards  discarded. 

2.  An  outcast.  Rare.  Stevenson. 

dis-case'  (dfs-kas'),  v.  t.  To  remove  the  case  of ;  to  un¬ 
sheathe  ;  to  undress.  Shak. 

dis-cept'  (df-sgpt'),  v.  i.  [L.  disceplare.']  To  debate  ;  to 
discuss  ;  to  disagree.  Rare.  R.  Browning. 

dis  cep  ta'tion  (dTs'Sp-ta'shuu),  n.  [L.  disceptatio.']  Con¬ 
troversy;  disputation;  discussion.  Archaic. 
discern'  (dT-zGrn'),  v.  t.  ;  dis-cerned'  (-zGrnd')  ;  dis-cern'- 
ing.  [F.  disceiper,  L.  discernere,  discretum ;  dis-  -f-  cer- 
nere  to  separate,  distinguish.  See  certain  ;  cf.  discreet.] 

1.  To  discriminate  or  set  apart,  as  in  consideration.  Obs. 

2.  To  see  and  identify  by  noting  a  difference  or  differ¬ 
ences  ;  to  note  the  distinctive  character  of ;  to  discrimi¬ 
nate  ;  to  distinguish. 

A  counterfeit  stone  which  thine  eye  cannot  discern  from  a 
right  stone.  Robinson  {More's  Utopia). 

3.  To  sge  by  the  eye  or  by  the  understanding ;  to  perceive 
and  recognize  ;  to  distinguish  ;  as,  to  discei'n  a  difference. 

I  discerned  among  the  youths,  a  young  man  void  of  under¬ 
standing.  Prov.  vii.  7. 

I  wake,  and  I  discern  the  truth.  Tennyson. 

4.  Erroneously  for  decern.  Obs. 

Syn.  — Distinguish,  discover,  discriminate,  espy,  descry, 
detect.  See  perceive. 

discern',  v.  i.  1.  To  see  or  understand  the  difference; 
to  make  distinction  ;  as,  to  discern  between  good  and  evil. 
2.  To  take  cognizance.  Obs.  Bacon. 

dis-cern'l-ble  (dT-zfir'iiT-b’l),  a.  [L.  discemibilis.]  Capable 
of  being  discerned  by  the  senses  or  the  understanding  ;  as, 
a  star  is  discernible  by  the  eye  ;  the  identity  or  difference 
of  ideas  is  discernible  by  the  understanding. 

Syn. ^Perceptible,  distinguishable, apparent,  visible,  evi¬ 
dent,  manifest. 

—  dis  cern'l-ble  ness,  n.  — dis  cern'I  bly,  adv. 
dis-cern'ing,  p.a.  Acute;  shrewd;  sagacious;  sharp-sighted; 
discriminating.  —  dis-cern'ing-ly,  adv. 
dls-cern'ment  (dT-zQni'ment),  n.  [Cf.  F.  discemement.~\ 
1.  Act  of  discerning. 

2-  Power  or  faculty  of  the  mind  by  which  it  distinguishes 
one  thing  from  another  ;  power  of  viewing  differences  in 
objects,  and  their  relations  and  tendencies ;  penetrative 
and  discriminative  mental  vision ;  acuteness ;  sagacity ; 
insight;  as,  the  errors  of  youth  often  proceed  from  the 
want  of  discernment. 

Syn. —  Discrimination,  acuteness,  astuteness,  perspicac¬ 
ity,  sagacity,  shrewdness,  sharpness.  —  Discernment,  per¬ 
ception,  penetration,  insight,  acumen,  divination,  clair¬ 
voyance.  Discernment  (see  perceive)  implies  keenness 
and  discriminating  accuracy,  perception  (as  here  com¬ 
pared), the  direct  or  immediate  exercise  of  mental  vision ;  as, 
44  I  do  assure  you  the  man  has  a  very  acute  discernment ,  and 
a  taste  that  I  have  no  fault  to  find  with  ”  ( Coxcper ) ;  44  But 
her  great  merit  is  finding  out  mine  — there  is  nothing  so 
amiable  as  discernment  ”  {Byron) ;  44  Vivacity  and  shrewd 
sense  are  Dryden’s  characteristics,  with  quickness  of  per¬ 
ception  rather  than  accuracy  of  remark  ”  {Landor) ;  “  [He] 
w  as  of  a  temperament  to  feel  keenly  the  presence  of  sub¬ 
tleties;  a  man  of  clumsier  perceptions  would  not  have 
felt  as  he  did”  {G.  Eliot).  Penetration  (see  penetrate) 
emphasizes  acuteness  and  subtlety,  insight,  depth,  or  un¬ 
derstanding  sympathy,  of  discernment ;  as, 44  It  did  not  re¬ 
quire  any  great  penetration  to  discover  that  what  they 
wished  was  that  their  letters  should  be  as  kind  as  was 
consistent  with  proper  maidenly  pride  ”  {De  Quincey) ; 
44  Coleridge  had  less  delicacy  and  penetration  than  Joubert, 
but  more  richness  and  power  ”  {M.  Arnold) ;  44  It  is  said 
with  his  [Amold’sJ  usual  urbane  discretion  and  marked  by 
his  usual  steadiness  of  insight  ”  (Lowell) ;  44  She  had  an  ex¬ 
quisite  tact  and  xnsight  in  relation  to  all  points  of  man¬ 
ners”  (G.  Eliot).  Acumen  suggests  acuteness  of  intellect 
and  nicety  of  discrimination  ;  as, 44  A  paradox  which  your 
natural  acumen ,  sharpened  by  habits  of  logical  attention, 
will  enable  you  to  reconcile  in  a  moment”  ( Coxcper) ; 
44  Wallace’s  acumen  in  balancing  scientific  evidence  ”  ( The 
Nation).  Divination,  as  here  compared,  is  instinctive  or 
intuitive  insight ;  clairvoyance,  preternaturally  clear  or 
acute  perception,  esp.  of  w  hat  is  not  ordinarily  discerni¬ 
ble;  as,  “By  some  secret  divination  .  .  .  she  guessed  all 
his  wants,  and  supplied  them  ”  ( Carlyle ) ;  44  Witn  the  clair¬ 
voyance  of  a  genuine  love,  she  had  pierced  the  mystery 
that  had  so  long  embarrassed  Frank  ”  {Stevenson).  See 

SHREWD,  WISE,  KNOWLEDGE,  DELICACY,  SENSE,  JUDGMENT. 

dls-cerp'  (dl-sfirp'),  v.  t.;  -cerped'  (-sfirpt');  -cerp'ing.  [L. 
discerpere,  discerptum  ;  dis-  -f-  cohere  to  pluck.]  Rare 

1.  To  tear  in  pieces ;  to  rend.  Stukeley 

2.  To  separate  off ;  to  disunite.  Bp.  Hurd 

dls-cerp'ti-ble  (-tY-b’l),  a.  That  can  be  discerped.  —  dis 

cerp'ti-bil'i-ty  (-bTl'T-tT),  dis-cerp'ti-ble-ness,  n.  Rare 


dls-cerp'tlon  (dY-sfirp'shwn),  n.  [L.  discerptio.’]  1.  Act 
of  pulling  to  pieces,  or  of  separating  the  parts.  Bp.  Hall. 

2.  Act  of  tearing  off  ;  severance  ;  that  which  is  severed, 
dis-charge'  (dTs-charj'),  v.  t. ;  dis-charged'  (-charjd') ; 
dis-charg'ing  (-char'jlng).  [ME.  descharyen,  dischargen , 
OF.  deschargier ,  F.  dkcharger ;  des-  (L.  dis-)  -{-  chargier , 
F.  charger.  See  charge.]  1.  To  relieve  of  a  charge, 
load,  or  burden ;  to  empty  of  a  load  or  cargo ;  to  unbur¬ 
den  ;  to  unload  ;  as,  to  discharge  a  vessel. 

2.  To  free  of  the  missile  with  which  anything  is  charged 
or  loaded  ;  to  let  go  the  charge  of ;  as,  to  discharge  a  bow, 
catapult,  etc. ;  esp.,  said  of  firearms,  to  fire  off  ;  also,  to 
relieve  from  a  state  of  tension,  as  a  Leyden  jar. 

The  galleys  also  did  oftentimes,  out  of  their  prows,  discharge 
their  great  pieces  against  the  city.  Knolles 

Feeling  in  other  cases  discharges  itself  in  undirected  muscular 
action.  H.  Spencer. 

3.  To  relieve  of  something  weighing  upon  or  impending 
over  one,  as  a  debt,  claim,  obligation,  responsibility,  accu¬ 
sation,  etc.  ;  to  absolve  ;  acquit ;  clear. 

If  one  man’s  fault  could  discharge  another  man  of  his  duty. 

V  Estrange. 

4.  To  relieve  of  an  office  or  employment ;  to  send  away 
from  service  ;  to  dismiss. 

Discharge  the  common  sort 
With  pay  and  thanks-  Shak. 

5.  To  release  legally  from  confinement ;  to  set  at  liberty  ; 
as,  to  discharge  a  prisoner. 

6.  To  put  forth,  or  remove,  as  a  charge  or  burden  ;  to 
take  out,  as  that  with  which  anything  is  loaded  or  filled ; 
as,  to  discharge  a  cargo. 

7.  To  let  fly,  as  a  missile  ;  to  shoot. 

They  do  discharge  their  shot  of  courtesy.  Shak 

8.  To  set  aside  ;  to  annul ;  dismiss. 

The  order  for  Daly’s  attendance  was  discharged.  Macaxday. 

9.  To  throw  off  the  obligation  of,  as  a  duty  or  debt ;  to  re¬ 
lieve  one’s  self  of,  by  fulfilling  conditions,  performing 
duty,  trust,  and  the  like  ;  hence,  to  perform,  execute,  pay, 
etc.,  as  an  office,  part,  debt,  or  the  like. 

Had  I  a  hundred  tongues,  a  wit  so  large 

As  could  their  hundred  offices  discharge.  Dryden. 

10.  To  pay  one’s  debt  or  obligation  to  (a  creditor) ;  also, 
to  pay  or  settle  for  (a  thing).  Obs. 

The  present  money  to  discharge  the  Jew.  Shak. 

11.  To  give  forth  ;  to  emit  or  send  out;  to  let  fly;  as,  a 
pipe  discharges  water  ;  to  discharge  an  oath. 

12.  To  prohibit ;  to  forbid.  Obs. ,  Dial.  Eng .,  or  Scot. 

13.  Dyeing  ct*  Calico  Printing.  To  bleach  out  or  to  re¬ 
move  or  efface,  as  by  a  chemical  process ;  as,  to  discharge 
the  color  from  a  dyed  fabric ;  also,  to  remove  the  color 
from  in  this  way.  See  discharge,  n.,  12. 

14.  Arch,  a  To  receive  and  distribute,  as  the  weight  or 
pressure  of  a  wall  above  an  opening,  b  To  relieve,  as  an 
opening  or  the  lintel  spanning  an  opening,  from  the  weight 
of  the  wall  above. 

Syn.  —  See  release,  effect. 

dis  charge',  v.  i.  To  throw  off  or  deliver  a  load,  charge,  or 
burden  ;  to  unload  ;  to  go  off,  as  a  gun  ;  to  run,  as  a  dye  ; 
to  emit  or  give  vent  to  fluid  or  other  contents;  as,  the 
water  pipe  discharges  freely. 

dis  charge',  n.  [Cf.  F.  decharge.  See  discharge,  v.  f.] 

1.  Act  of  discharging;  act  of  relieving  of  a  charge  or 
load ;  removal  of  a  load  or  burden ;  unloading ;  as,  the 
discharge  of  a  ship  ;  discharge  of  a  cargo. 

2.  Firing  off  ;  expulsion  of  a  charge  ;  explosion;  letting  off; 
as,  a  discharge  of  arrows,  of  artillery. 

3.  Act  of  relieving  of  something  which  oppresses  or  weighs 
upon  one,  as  an  obligation,  liability,  debt,  accusation,  etc. ; 
acquittance  ;  as,  the  discharge  of  a  debtor. 

4.  Act  of  removing,  or  getting  rid  of,  an  obligation,  lia¬ 
bility,  etc. ;  fulfillment,  as  by  the  payment  of  a  debt,  or 
the  performance  of  a  trust  or  duty. 

Indefatigable  in  the  discharge  of  business.  Motley. 
6.  Specif,  Scots  Law ,  one  mode  in  which  the  right  to 
claim  legitim  is  barred. 

The  right  to  claim  legitim  mav  be  barred  in  either  of  two 
ways,  .  .  .  distinguished  as  discharge  and  satisfaction.  The 
distinction  lies  in  this,  that  the  former  takes  place  before  the 
father’s  death  ;  the  latter  after  that  event.  Erskine's  Principles. 

6-  a  Release  or  dismissal  from  an  office,  employment, 
etc. ;  dismission  ;  as,  the  discharge  of  a  workman  by  his 
employer,  b  The  dismissal  of  a  court's  mandate. 

7-  Legal  release  from  confinement ;  liberation ;  as,  the 
discharge  of  a  prisoner. 

8-  The  state  of  being  discharged  or  relieved  of  a  debt,  lia¬ 
bility,  obligation,  duty,  or  the  like  ;  acquittal. 

Too  secure  of  our  discharge 
From  penalty.  Milton. 

9.  That  which  discharges  or  releases  from  imprisonment, 
an  obligation,  liability,  penalty,  or  the  like. 

Death,  who  sets  all  free, 

Hath  paid  his  ransom  now  and  full  discharge.  Milton. 

10.  a  A  flowing  or  issuing  out ;  also,  a  rate  of  flow  ;  emis¬ 
sion  ;  vent ;  evacuation ;  as,  a  rapid  discharge  of  water 
from  the  pipe,  b  That  which  is  discharged  or  emitted ; 
as,  a  total  discharge  of  a  thousand  gallons. 

11.  Elec.  The  equalization  of  a  difference  of  electric  po¬ 
tential  between  two  points.  The  character  of  the  ais- 
charge  is  mostly  determined  by  the  nature  of  the  medium 
through  which  it  takes  place,  the  amount  of  the  difference 
of  potential,  and  the  form  of  the  terminal  conductors  on 
which  the  difference  exists.  The  discharge  may  be  alter¬ 
nating,  continuous,  brush,  connective,  disruptive,  glow, 
oscillatory,  stratified,  etc. 

12.  Dyeing  &  Calico  Printing.  Any  composition  used  for 
removing  a  mordant  or  dye  from  a  fabric.  By  printing 
with  discharges  from  engraved  blocks,  designs  are  ob¬ 
tained  where  otherwise  there  would  have  been  a  solid  color. 
Discharges  usually  contain  citric,  tartaric,  or  acetic  acid 
as  the  active  ingredient. 

dis  charged'  (dis-charjd'),  p.  p.  of  discharge.  Specif., 
Mining ,  designating  a  timber  the  end  of  which,  through 


decay  of  the  wood  or  disintegration  of  the  rock,  slips 
from  its  hitch. 

dis-charg'er  (dTs-char'jer), 

7i.  One  that  discharges. 

Specif. :  a  Elec.  An  instru¬ 
ment  for  discharging  a  Ley¬ 
den  jar,  or  electrical  battery,  by  making  a  con¬ 
nection  between  the  two  surfaces.  It  consists 
of  a  bent  metallic  rod  with  knobs  at  each  end, 
and  often  has  a  glass  handle,  b  Agric.  A  Dieehurger 
device  consisting  essentially  of  a  number  of  and  Ley- 
arms  or  prongs,  and  usually  forming  a  part  of  ^en  **ar’ 
the  knotter  wheel,  for  discharging  the  tied  bundles  of  grain 
from  a  binder. 

dis-charg'ing  (-jTng),  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  of  discharge. 
discharging  arch,  piece,  strut.  Arch.,  an  arch,  piece,  strut,  as 
over  a  door  or  window,  to  discharge  the  superincumbent 
pressure.  See  lintel,  I/lusl.  —  d.  rod,  Elec.,  a  discharger, 
dls-charm'  (dis-charm'),  v.  t.  [Cf.  OF.  descharmer .]  To 
decharm  ;  to  disenchant. 

discl-flo'ral  (dTs/T-flo'nH)  )  a.  [See  disk  ;  floral.} 
dis  ci  llo'rous  (dTs'T-flo'rus)  (  Bot.  Having  flowers  with 
the  receptacle  enlarged  into  a  conspicuous  disk,  as  in  the 
Rutaceae  and  other  families  of  dicotyledons.  In  the  clas¬ 
sification  of  Bentham  and  Hooker  these  families  were 
grouped  as  the  series  Dis  ci-flo'raB  (-re), 
dls'cl-iorm  ( dTs'T-fbrm),  a.  Discoid. 

Dls-cl'na  (dT-sl'nd),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  L.  discus 
disk,  Gr.  fiur/co?.]  Zool.  A  genus  of  lyo- 
pomatous  brachiopods  having  a  disklike 
shell  whose  ventral  valve  is  perforated  by 
the  pedicle.  Though  now  restricted  to  an 
existing  African  species,  it  formerly  in¬ 
cluded  numerous  allied  forms  extending 
back  to  the  Ordovician.  These  are  now 
placed  in  other  genera  (mostly  in  Qrbicu - 
. .  (dis'T-noid),  a. 


D  i  b  c  i  n  o  i  d 
Shell,  Orbicu- 
loidea  lamel- 
losa.  Nat  size. 
a  Profile ;  b 
Ventral  Valve 
showing  Fora¬ 
men. 


loidea).  —  dis'cl  noid 

dis-cinct'  (dT-siqkt'),  a.  [L.  discinctus ,  p. 
p.  of  discingere  to  ungird  ;  dis-  -f-  cingere 
to  gird  ]  Ungirded;  loosely  dressed.  Rare. 
dis  ci'ple  (dt-sl'p’l),  n.  [ME.  disciple ,  de- 
ciple,  OF.  disciple ,  deciple ,  F.  disciple ,  fr. 

L.  discipulus,  fr.  discere  to  learn  (akin  to 
docere  to  teach  ;  see  docile)  :  cf.  AS.  discipul,  fr.  L.]  One 
who  receives  instruction  from  another ;  a  scholar ;  a 
learner  ;  esp.,  a  follower  who  has  learned  to  believe  in  the 
truth  of  the  doctrine  of  his  teacher  ;  an  adherent  in  doc¬ 
trine  ;  as,  the  disciple  s  of  Plato;  the  disciples  of  our  Savior. 
Syn.  —  Disciple,  pupil,  scholar,  student.  Disciple* 
through  the  influence  of  its  Biblical  sense,  has  ceased  to 
be  an  exact  synonym  for  pupil  or  scholar ;  it  always  im¬ 
plies  personal  adherence  to  the  views  or  doctrines  of  one’s 
master  or  teacher ;  as,  a  disciple  of  Rousseau  ;  he  was  once 
a  pupil ,  and  always  a  disciple,  of  Kant.  Pupil  suggests 
more  of  the  teacher’s  personal  care  or  oversight  than 
scholar,  which  (as  here  compared)  emphasizes  the  idea  of 
instruction  or  tuition  ;  as,  an  ooedieut  pupil ,  a  bright 
scholar.  Scholar  is  also  the  technical  term  for  the  holder 
of  an  academic  scholarship ;  as,  the  Rhodes  scholars  at 
Oxford.  Student,  as  here  compared,  is  the  general  term 
for  those  in  attendance  at  a  higher  institution  of  learning ; 
as,  the  number  of  students  in  Yale  College,  a  college  stu¬ 
dent ,  student  life.  See  follower. 

Disciples  of  Christ, TiccL,  a  Christian  denomination  which  re¬ 
jects  human  creeds  and  sectarian  names,  holds  the  Bible 
only  to  be  the  rule  of  faith  and  practice,  celebrates  the 
Lord’s  Supper  every  Sunday,  and  baptizes  believers  only 
by  immersion.  They  are  trinitarian  and  congregational 
in  church  government,  and  are  also  called  Christians  and 
Campbellites.  —  the  disciples,  or  the  twelve  disciples,  the 
twelve  selected  companions  of  Jesus;  — also  called  the 
apostles.  See  apostle. 

dls-ci'ple  (dT-si'p’l),  v.  t.  ;  dis-ci'pled  (-p’ld);  dis-ci'pling 
(-pltng).  1.  To  teach  ;  to  train.  Obs. 

That  better  were  in  virtues  discipled.  Sftenser. 

2.  To  punish  ;  to  discipline.  Obs.  B.  Jonson. 

3.  To  make  a  disciple  of  ;  to  convert.  Rare. 
dis'ci-plin  a  ble  (dls'T-plin-a-b’l),  a.  .  [Cf.  F.  discipli¬ 
nable,  L.  disciplinabilis  to  be  learned  by  teaching.} 

1.  Capable  of  being  disciplined  or  instructed. 

2.  Liable  or  deserving  to  be  disciplined  ;  subject  to  dis¬ 
ciplinary  punishment ;  as,  a  disciplinable  offense. 

dis'ci-plin  al  (dls'T-plTn-al ;  dTs/T-pli'ndl),a.  Of  or  relat¬ 
ing  to  discipline.  >  Latham. 

dis'ei-plin-ant  (dTs'T-plin-ant),  n.  [See  discipline.} 
Eccl.  Hist.  A  flagellant,  specif,  of  a  Spanish  order  noted 
for  its  severe  discipline.  See  flagellant. 
dis'ci-plin  a'ri  an  (-a'rT-an),  a.  1.  Of  or  pertaining  to 
discipline.  44  Disciplinarian  system.”  Milman. 

2.  [cap.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Disciplinarians  (sense  2). 
Obs.  or  Hist. 

dis  ci-plin-a'ri  an,  n.  1.  One  who  disciplines  ;  one  who 
excels  in  training,  esp.  with  regard  to  order  and  obedi¬ 
ence  ;  one  who  enforces  or  upholds  rigid  discipline ;  as* 
he  is  a  better  disciplinarian  than  scholar. 

2.  [cap.]  A  Puritan  or  Presbyterian  ;  —  because  of  alleged 
adherence  to  religious  or  church  discipline.  Obs.  or  Hist. 
dis'cl  plin  a  ry  (dTs'T-plTn-a-rT),  a.  [LL.  disciplinarius 
flogging  :  cf.  F.  disciplinaire.’]  1.  Of  or  pertaining  to 
ecclesiastical  discipline  or  disciplinarians. 

2.  Of  or  pertaining  to  discipline ;  intended  for  discipline  ; 
corrective  ;  belonging  to  a  course  of  training  or  learning. 

Those  canons  .  .  .  were  only  disciplinary.  Bp.  Ferne. 
dis'cl  pline  (-plin),  n.  [F.  discipline,  L.  disciplina,  from 
discipulus.  See  disciple.]  1.  The  treatment  suited  to  & 
disciple  or  learner ;  education  ;  development  of  the  fac¬ 
ulties  by  instruction  and  exercise ;  training,  whether 
physical,  mental,  or  moral. 

■Wife  and  children  are  a  kind  of  discipline  of  humanity.  Bacon. 
2.  Training  to  act  in  accordance  with  established  rules; 
accustoming  to  systematic  and  regular  action  ;  drill. 

Obey  the  rules  and  discipline  of  art.  Dryden. 


dls-cant'.  Yar.  of  descant,  v. 

dis  ca-pac'i-tate  (dls'kd-p&s'- 
I-tat),  v.  t.  To  incapacitate.  R. 
dis-card 'ment,  n.  See  -ment. 
dis-car'nate.  a.  [dis-  -f  L.  car- 
nafus  fleshy.]  Stripped  of  flesh. 
Obs.  or  R.' 

dls-cas'tle,  r.  t.  See  pis-.  2  a. 
di-scat'ter.  v.  t.  [ME.  deska- 
teren.\  To  scatter.  Obs. 
dis-ceae'  (dt-sed'),  v.  i.  [L. 
discedere ;  dis-  -i-  cedere  to  go, 
give  wav-]  To  depart.  Obs. 
ais-c«iv/ous,  a.  [Cf.  OF.  de- 
ceveux .]  Deceitful.  Obs. 


dls-cence'.  +  descence. 
dis-cen'cion.  ^  descension. 
dlscencioun.  dissension. 
dis-cend'.  ^  descend. 
dis-cen'sion.  +  descension. 
dis-cent'.  +  descent. 
dls  cep-ta'tor.  n.  [L.,  an  um¬ 
pire,  judge.  See  discept.]  A 
debater  :  disputant.  Obs. 
di-scep'ter,  dl-scep'tre.  Vars. 
of  disscepter. 

dis  cern'a-ble.  Var.  of  discern¬ 
ible. 

dis-cern'ance.  a.  Obs.  a  Dif¬ 
ference.  b  Discernment. 


dis-cernd'.  Discerned.  Ref.  Sj>. 

dis-cern'er.  ».  One  that  discerns, 
dis-cern'i-bl.  Discernible.  R.Sp. 
dis-cerp'i-ble  (dl-sQr'nl-b’l).  a. 
Capable  of  being  discerped. 
Obs.—  dis-cerpi-bil'i-ty  (-bTl'I- 
tT).  dis-cerp'i-ble-ness.  u.  Obs. 
dis-cerp'tive  (dt-sQrp'tTv),  a. 
Tending  to  separate  or  disunite 
parts.  Rare. 

diB-ces'siontdT-sgsh'wn),  n.  [L. 
discessio.)  Departure  ;  w  i  t  h- 
drawal  ;  secession.  Obs. 
disceyve.  +  deceive. 
diseb.  dish. 


dis.  ch.  Abbr.  Chess.  Discov¬ 

ered  check. 

Discharge  Bible.  See  Bible,  2. 
dis-char'i-ty,  /?.  See  dis-,  2  b. 
dis-chase'.  v.  t.  Eng.  Law.  To 
deprive  of  status  as  a  chase, 
dischevele.  dishevel. 
dis-church',  v.  t.  To  unchurch. 
Obs. 

dis'cl  (dTs'l),  n..  pi.  of  discus. 
dis-cide'  (dl-sId'),  r.  t.  [L.  dis- 
cidere ;  dis-  +  cacderr  to  cut.] 
To  divide  ;  to  sever.  Obs.  or  R. 
dis-ci'fer.  *f*  decipher. 
dis-cif'er-ous  (dl-slf'&r-us),  a. 


[(Use  -f  -ferous.)  Bearing  disks; 
discigerous. 

dis-cig'er-ous  (dT-sTj'?r-?7s),  a. 
[disc  -f  -#e/-ou,s.]  =  discifek- 
ous. 

dis-cind'  (df-8Ynd'),  v.  t.  [L. 
discindere.  See  discission.]  To 
part;  divide;  tear  asunder.  Obs. 
dis-ci'pher.  +  decipher. 
dis  ci'ple-ahip,  n.  See  -sh  i  p. 
dis-ci'pless,  n.  A  female  disci¬ 
ple.  Obs. 

dis'ci-plin.  Discipline.  Ref.  Sp. 
||  dis  ci-pli'na  ar-ca'ni  (dYs'T- 
pll'nd  ar-ka'nl),  or  ar-ca'ni 


dis  ci-pli'na.  [L]  Eccl.  See 
discipline  of  the  secret. 
dis'ci-plin-a-ble  nesa  n.  See 

-ness. 

dis'ci-plin-a'ri-an-ism  (-Yz’m), 

n.  See -ism. 

dis'ci-plin-arri-ly,  adv.  of  disci¬ 
plinary. 

dis'cl  plin-ate,  ?\  t.  [L.  disci¬ 
plina  t  u  s  instructed.]  To  in¬ 
struct  ;  to  discipline.  Obs.-' 
dis^i-plin-a'tion,  n.  Obs. 
dis'ci-plin-a'tive,  a.  Disciplin¬ 
ary.  Rare. 

dis'ci-plin-a/to-ry  (dYs'Y-plYiw 


ale,  senate,  edre,  itm,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofd ;  eve,  gvent,  gnd,  recent,  maker;  ice,  Ill;  old,  Sbey,  orb,  6dd,  s8ft,  connect ;  use,  unite,  urn,  up,  circus,  menu  ; 

U  Foreign  Word.  f  Obsolete  Variant  of.  4-  combined  with.  =  equals. 
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3.  Subjection  to  rule ;  submissiveness  to  order  and  con¬ 
trol  ;  control ;  habit  of  obedience. 

The  most  perfect,  who  have  their  passions  in  the  best  discipline, 
are  yet  obliged  to  be  constantly  on  their  guard.  Rogers. 

4.  Correction;  chastisement  inflicted  by  way  of  correction 
and  training  ;  hence,  training  through  suffering. 

a  u  /•  Thedtsciphneof  the  strap.  '  Addison. 

A  sharp  discipline  of  half  a  century  had  sufficed.  Macaulay. 

5.  The  subject  matter  of  instruction  ;  a  course  of  study  ; 

a  branch  of  knowledge.  Bp.  Wilkins. 

6-  Eccl.  The  enforcement  of  methods  of  correction  against 
one  guilty  of  ecclesiastical  offenses ;  reformatory  or  penal 
action  toward  a  church  member. 

7.  R.  C.  Ch.  Self-inflicted  and  voluntary  corporal  punish¬ 
ment;  specif.,  a  penitential  scourge. 

8-  Eccl.  A  system  of  essential  rules  and  duties  ;  as,  the 
Roman  Catholic  or  Anglican  discipline. 

Syn.  — Instruction,  training,  culture;  correction,  chas¬ 
tisement,  punishment.  See  education. 
discipline  of  the  secret  [L.  disciplina  arcani  or  arcani  disci¬ 
plina ].  Eccl.  Hist.,  the  practice,  which  prevailed  for  a  time 
(esp.  the  3d,  4th,  and  5th  centuries)  in  the  early  church,  of 
gradually  initiating  neophytes  into  the  more  important 
Christian  rites,  etc.,  and  of  secrecy  in  speaking  of  them, 
dls'ci-pilne  (dls'T-plTn),  v.  t.;  dis'ci-plined  (-pllnd) ;  dis'- 
ci-plin-ino.  [Cf.  LL.  disciplinare  to  flog,  and  F.  disci- 
pliner  to  discipline.]  1.  To  educate  ;  to  develop  by  in¬ 
struction  and  exercise  ;  to  train. 

2.  To  accustom  to  regular  and  systematic  action  ;  to  bring 
under  control  so  as  to  act  systematically  ;  to  train  to  act 
together  under  orders  ;  to  teach  subordination  to ;  to  form 
a  habit  of  obedience  in ;  to  drill. 

Ill  armed,  and  worse  disciplined.  Clarendon. 
His  mind  .  .  .  imperfectly  disciplined  by  nature.  Macaulay. 

3.  To  improve  by  corrective  and  penal' methods  ;  to  chas¬ 
tise  ;  to  correct. 

Has  he  disciplined  Aufidius  soundly  ?  Shak. 

4.  To  inflict  ecclesiastical  censures  and  penalties  upon. 
Syn.  — Train,  form,  teach,  instruct,  bring  up;  regulate, 
correct,  chasten,  chastise,  punish. 

dis-cip'u  lar  (dl-sTp'u-lar),  a.  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  be¬ 
fitting,  a  disciple  ;  as,  discipular  patience.  H.  Morley. 
dis  cis'sion  (dT-sTsh'wn),  n.  [L.  discissio ,  - onis ,  fr.  dis- 
cindere ,  discissus ;  dis-  -f-  scindere  to  cut,  split.]  An  in¬ 
cision  ;  a  cutting  asunder.  Rare. 

disclaim'  (dls-klam'),  v.  i.  ;  dis-claimed'  (-klarnd') ;  dis¬ 
claiming.  [AF.  desclamer.  See  dis-;  claim.]  1.  Law . 
To  renounce  or  repudiate  a  legal  claim ;  to  make  a  disclaim¬ 
er  ; —  formerly  with  in,  out  of,  and  from.  “Originally 
said  in  reference  to  the  renunciation  of  the  claim  of  feudal  lord¬ 
ship  or  tenancy  by  the  lord  or  tenant  respectively.”’  Oxf.  E.  D. 

2.  To  disavow  or  renounce  all  part  or  share*(i7i) ;  to  make 

public  renunciation  or  dissent  (from).  Obs.  “You  cow¬ 
ardly  rascal,  Nature  disclaims  in  thee.”  Shak. 

3.  To  cry  out  or  declaim  ; — with  against.  Obs. 

dis  claim',  v.  t.  1.  Law.  To  renounce  a  legal  claim  to  ;  to 
deny  or  repudiate  any  interest  in  or  connection  with. 

I  am  not  Sir  Robert’s  son. 

I  have  disclaimed  Sir  Robert,  and  my  land, 
Legitimation,  name,  and  all  are  gone.  Shak. 

2.  To  deny  or  disavow  any  connection  with  or  responsibil¬ 
ity  for  ;  to  deny  ownership  or  authorship  of  ;  to  repudiate  ; 
to  disown  ;  as,  he  disclaimed  the  letters. 

3.  To  deny  the  right  or  authority  of  ;  to  refuse  to  admit ; 
to  disallow;  to  renounce. 

He  disclaims  the  authority  of  Jesus.  Farmer. 

4.  To  deny,  as  a  claim  ;  to  refuse. 

The  payment  was  irregularly  made,  if  not  disclaimed.  Milman. 

5.  Her.  To  denounce  or  “make  infamous  by  proclama¬ 
tion  ”  (a  person  who  bore  arms  illegitimately  or  who 
usurped  the  title  of  Esquire  or  Gentleman) ;  also,  to  disa¬ 
vow  (one’s  self)  as  to  such  a  right  or  title. 

Syn.  —  Disown,  disavow,  renounce,  repudiate, 
dls-claim'ant  (dTs-klam'ant),  n.  Patent  Law.  One  who 
makes  a  disclaimer. 

dls-claim'er  (-er),  n.  One  who  disclaims, 
dls-claim'er,  n.  [AF.  desclamer,  inf.  used  as  n.]  Act  of 
disclaiming ;  specif.  :  a  Law.  A  denial  or  disavowal  of 
claim,  orig.  in  reference  to  the  feudal  relationship,  esp.  on 
the  part  of  the  tenant,  later  in  various  connections,  as  in 
pleading  where  a  defendant  denies  any  interest  in  or  claim 
to  the  subject  of  the  action  ;  renunciation  of  a  title,  claim, 
interest,  estate,  or  trust;  relinquishment,  waiver  of,  or 
formal  refusal  to  accept,  an  interest  or  estate,  b  Patent 
Law.  (1)  A  writing  by  which,  when  a  patentee,  by  inad¬ 
vertence,  accident,  or  mistake,  has  claimed  more  than  he 
had  a  right  to  claim  as  new,  he,  his  heirs,  or  assigns  dis¬ 
claim  such  parts  as  they  choose  not  to  claim  or  to  hold 
under  the  patent.  (2)  A  clause  or  writing  in  an  original 
or  reissue  application  referring  to  matter  shown  or  de¬ 
scribed  but  to  which  the  disclaimant  does  not  choose  to 
claim  title,  or  one  made  to  avoid  the  continuation  of  an 
interference.  C  A  public  disavowal,  as  of  pretensions, 
claims,  opinions,  or  the  like  ;  repudiation,  d  Her.  A  proc¬ 
lamation  by  a  herald  as  to  the  illegitimacy  of  a  person’s 
right  to  bear  arms  or  the  like.  See  disclaim,  v.  t.,  5. 
dls  cla  ma'tion  (dTs'kld-ma'shftn),  n.  1.  Scots  Laic.  Act 
of  a  tenant  or  vassal  who  disclaims.  See  disclaim,  v.  i.,  1 . 
2.  Disavowal  or  renunciation  ;  disclaimer.  Bp.  Hall. 
dis  clam'a  to-ry  (dTs-kl5m'd-t$-i*T),  a.  Having  the  char¬ 
acter  of  a  disclamation.  Rare. 
dis  close'  (dTs-kloz'),  n.  Disclosure.  Obs.  Shak. 

dis  close',  a.  [OF.  desclos,  p.  p.]  Disclosed.  Obs. 
dis  close'  (-kloz'),  v.  t.  ;  dis-closed'  (-klozd') ;  d*is-clos'- 
ing  (-kloz'Tng).  [ME.  desclosen ,  disclosen,  fr.  disclos,  des¬ 
clos,  not  shut  in,  open,  OF.  desclos,  p.  p.  of  d esc/ ore  to 


a'tf'-rY  ;  -plT'nd-tn-rt),  a.  [LL. 
disciplinatorius.]  Disciplinary, 
dig'ci-plin-er,  n.  One  who  dis¬ 
ciplines:  specif,  [cap.],  a  Disci¬ 
plinarian  (sense  2). 
dis-cir'cum-spec'tion,  n.  See 
dis-,  2  b.  [ Obs. | 

dls-claim',  n.  Disclamation.  | 
dis-claimd'.  Disclaimed.  R.  Sp. 
di8-clame'.  +  disclaim. 
dis  clan 'der,  n.  (ME .disclaim- 
dre,  for  sclandre,  esc!  and  re. 
See  slander.]  Obs.  1.  Slander. 
2.  Contumely :  opprobrium, 
dis  c’an'der.'  r.  t.  To  slander  ; 
to  disgrace.  Ohs.  [Obs.  I 

dis  clan'der-ous.o.  Slanderous.  | 
dls-cloak',  r.t.  To  uncloak.  Obs. 
dis-clois'ter.  To  uncloister, 
dis-close',  v.  i.  To  unclose  ;  to 
open  ;  to  come  to  light.  Obs. 


dis-clos'er  (dYs-kloz'§r),  n.  One 

who  discloses. 

di8-clo'8ive  (dYs-kl5'sT  v),  a. 
Tending  to  disclose.  Rare. 
dis-clothe',  v.  t.  To  disapparel. 

Obs. 

jdis-clout',  v.  t.  To  take  out  of 
a  clout.  Obs. 

dis-<loze'.  Disclose.  Ref.  Sp. 
dis-do'zure.  Disclosure.  R.  Sp. 
dis-clu'sion  (dYs-kldb'zhiin),  n. 
[L.  disclnsio,  fr.  discludere,  dis¬ 
ci  usum,  to  separate.  Cf.  dis¬ 
close.]  Separation.  Obs. 
dia-coach',  r.  t.  See  ms-,  2  a. 
dis  coast',  v.  i.  [dis-  +  raast  : 
cf.  It.  discostare  to  remove.]  1  o 
quit  the  coast  (side)  of  any¬ 
thing  :  to  depart.  Obs. 
dig  co-bias 'tic,  a.  [disco-  + 
- blastic .]  Embry ol.  Designating, 


open,  F.  declore;  des-  (L.  dis-)  -j-  clore  to  shut,  fr.  L. 
claudere  to  shut.  See  close;  cf.  disclusion.]  1.  To  un¬ 
close  ;  to  open  ;  esp.,  of  eggs,  to  hatch.  Obs. 

The  ostricn  layeth  her  eggs  under  the  sand,  where  the  heat  of 
the  surf  disclose} h  them.  Bacon. 

2.  To  remove  a  cover  or  envelope  from  ;  to  set  free  from 
inclosure  ;  to  uncover. 

The  shells  being  broken,  .  .  .  the  stone  included  in  them  is 
thereby  disclosed  and  set  at  liberty.  Woodward . 

3.  To  lay  open  or  expose  to  view  ;  to  cause  to  appear ;  to 
bring  to  light  ;  to  reveal ;  discover  ;  expose  ;  as,  events 
have  disclosed  his  designs. 

If  I  disclose  my  passion. 

Our  friendship  ’s  at  an  end.  Addison. 

Her  lively  looks  a  sprightly  mind  disclose.  Pope. 
Syn.  —  Uncover,  unveil,  divulge,  tell,  utter.  See  reveal. 
dis  closed'  (dls-klozd'),  p.  a.  Her.  Represented  with 
wings  expanded;  —  applied  to  doves  and  other  birds  not 
of  prey.  Cf.  displayed.  Cussans. 

dis  clo'sure  (-klo'zhfir),  n.  [See  disclose,  v.  t.  ;  cf.  clo¬ 
sure.]  1.  Act  of  disclosing,  uncovering,  or  revealing; 
bringing  to  light;  exposure. 

lie  feels  it  [his  secret]  beating  at  his  heart,  rising  to  his  throat, 
and  demanding  disclosure.  D.  Webster. 

2.  That  which  is  disclosed  or  revealed. 

Were  the  disclosures  of  161)5  forgotten  ?  Macaulay. 
dis  Cloud'  (dTs-kloud'),  v.  t.  To  uncloud.  Fuller. 

dis'CO-  (dTs'ko-).  [See  disk.]  A  combining  form  used  in 
zoology,  biology,  etc.,  to  indicate  connection  with ,  or  re¬ 
semblance  to,  a  disk. 
dis  cob'o-lusi  dTs-kbb'o-lilsudis- 
cob'o  los  (-15s),  n.  [L.  discobo- 
lus,Gr.6i<r<ofi6\o<;;  Siatcos  discus 

fiaWeii/  to  throw.]  1.  A  discus  thrower. 

2.  [cop.]  Gr.  Sculpture.  A  statue  of 
an  athlete  about  to  throw  a  discus,  with 
the  right  arm  extended  backward.  The 
original  statue,  ascribed  to  Myron,  is  lost. 

The  copy  in  the  Vatican  Museum,  as  restored, 
is  as  shown  in  the  17 lust.;  the  copy  in  the 
Palazzo  Lancelotti,  formerly  in  the' Palazzo 
Massimi.  shows  the  head  turned  and  looking 
backward,  as  it  were,  toward  the  discus. 

Dis  co-glos'si  dae  i dls'ko-glSs'T-de),??. pi. 

[NL.;  disco--}-  Gr.  yAwo-o-a  tongue.]  Zool. 

A  family  of  toads  having  a  disklike  tongue, 
which  cannot  be  protruded.  Their  tad¬ 
poles  have  the  spiracle  in  the  middle  of  the 
thoracic  region.  The  obstetricul  toad  is  an 
example.  -  dis'co-glos'aid  (-Id),  a.  Sc  n.  -dis'-  Discobolus 
co-glos'Bold(-oid),  a.  Discobolus. 

dis'coid  (dts'koid),  a.  [Gr.  6io-Koei5i7?  quoit-shaped  ;  Stcncos 
a  round  plate,  quoit  -f-  eiSo?  form,  shape.  See  disk.] 

1.  Like  or  resembling  a  disk  or  discus  ;  flat  and  circular ; 
as,  a  discoid  body. 

2  Rot.  a  Resembling,  pertaining  to,  or  provided  with,  a 
disk,  b  Specif.,  in  composite  plants,  having  a  tubular  in¬ 
stead  of  a  ligulate  corolla.  The  florets  in  the  yellow  center 
or  disk  of  an  oxeye  daisy  are  discoid ,  in  distinction  from 
those  on  the  margin  bearing  white  rays,  which  are  called 
radiate.  See  composite,  n.,  Illust. 

discoid  head.  Rot.,  in  plants  of  the  composite  type,  a  head 
in  which  the  florets  are  all  tubular  and  destitute  of  rays, 
as  in  the  tansy.  —  d.  shell,  Zool.,  a  spiral  shell  whose  coils 
lie  in,  or  nearly  in,  the  same  plane,  as  that  of  the  nautilus, 
dis'coid,  n.  Anything  having  the  form  of  a  discus  or  disk. 
dis-COi'dal  (dis-koi'dal),  a.  Disk-shaped;  discoid  or  form¬ 
ing  a  discoid  ;  as,  a  discoidal  ring. 

discoidal  cleavage,  Embryol .,  discoblastic  segmentation.  — 
d.  placenta.  Ana/.  Zool.  See  placenta,  1. 
dis'co-lith  (dTs'ko-ITth),  n.  [disco — }-  -lith.]  Geol.  A  dis¬ 
coidal  coccolith. 

dis-COl'or,  dis-col'our  (dTs-kul'er),  a.  [L.  discolor  of  an¬ 
other  color,  of  different  colors:  cf.  F.  discolore.]  Bot.  & 
Zool.  a  Of  two  or  more  colors,  b  Of  different  color 
from  the  surrounding  or  adjacent  parts.  Rare. 
dis-col'or,  dis-col'our  (dTs-kul'er),  v.  t. ;  dis-col'ored  or 
-oured  (-erd) ;  dis-col'or-ing  or  -our-ing.  [ME.  descolou- 
ren,  OF.  descolorer ,  F.  decolorer,  fr.  L.  dis-  -f-  colorare, 
coloratum,  to  color,  color  color.  See  color.]  1.  To  glter 
the  natural  hue  or  color  of,  esp.  for  the  worse  ;  to  change 
to  a  different  color ;  to  stain  ;  tinge ;  as,  a  drop  of  wine 
will  discolor  water  ;  silver  is  discolored  by  sea  water. 

2.  To  alter  the  true  complexion  or  appearance  of. 

To  discolor  all  your  ideas.  Watts. 

3.  To  make  of  different  colors.  Obs. 

dis-col  or-a'tion  (-a'shftn),  n.  1.  Act  of  discoloring,  or 
state  of  being  discolored  ;  alteration  of  hue  or  appearance. 
2.  A  discolored  spot ;  a  stain.  Arbuthnot. 

dis-col'ored,  dis-col'oured  (dis-kul'erd),  p.  a.  1.  Altered 
in  color  ;  stained. 

2.  [L.  discolor.']  Variegated;  of  divers  colors.  Rare. 

3.  Without  colors.  Obs.  Jonson. 

4.  Differently  colored  (from  something  else).  Obs.  &  R. 

dis  coi'or-meht,  dis  col'our  ment  (-er-meut),  n.  Dis¬ 
coloration. 

Disco-me-du'sae  (dis'ko-me-du'se),  n.  pi.  [NL. ;  disco-  -j- 
medusa.]  Zool.  An  order  of  Scyphozoa,  having  a  flattened 
umbrella  in  the  form  of  an  inverted  saucer,  and  at  least 
eipht  tentaculocysts.  They  develop  directly  from  the  egg 
without  alternation  of  generations,  or  develop  with  the 
intervention  of  a  scyphula  form,  which  divides  trans¬ 
versely,  producing  individuals  of  the  medusa  form.  This 
is  the  largest  group  of  the  Scyphozoa,  and  includes  the 
majority  of  the  common  large  jellyfishes.  (See  jellyfish.) 
The  term  has  also  been  used  in  a  wider  sense,  as  more  or 
less  nearly  equivalent  to  Scyphomedusw .  —  dis  CO  me- 
du'san  (-s«n),  a.  &  n.  —  dis  co  me  du'soid  (-soid),  a. 


dis  com'fit  (dYs-kum'fTt),  v.  t.  ;  dis-com'fit-ed  ;  dis-com'- 
fit-ing.  [OF.  desconfit,  p.  p.  of  desconfire ,  F.  deconfire  ; 
fr.  L.  dis-  -f-  conficere  to  make  ready,  prepare,  bring  about. 
See  comfit,  fact.]  1.  To  scatter  in  fight ;  to  put  to  rout; 
to  defeat.  Archaic. 

And  his  proud  foes  discomfit  in  victorious  field.  Spenser . 
2.  To  break  up  and  frustrate  the  plans  of ;  to  balk  ;  to 
throw  into  perplexity  and  dejection  ;  to  disconcert. 

Well,  go  with  me  and  be  not  so  discomfited.  Shak. 
Syn.  —  Defeat,  overthrow,  overpower,  vanquish,  conquer* 
baffle,  disconcert,  confuse.  See  embarrass. 
dis  com'iit,  n.  Rout ;  overthrow  ;  discomfiture.  Obs. 

Such  a  discomfit  as  shall  quite  despoil  him.  Milton . 

dis  com'fi-ture  (-fT-^ur),  72.  [OF.  descoifiture,  F.  diconfU 
ture.  See  discomfit,  v.  t.  ;  cf.  comfiture.]  Act  of  dis¬ 
comfiting,  or  state  of  being  discomfited  ;  rout ;  overthrow  ; 
defeat  ;  frustration  ;  confusion  and  disappointment. 

Every  man’s  sword  was  against  his  fellow,  and  there  was  a  very 
great  discomfiture.  1  Sam.  xiv.  20. 

A  hope  destined  to  end  ...  in  discomfiture.  Macaulay. 
dis-com'iOrt  (dls-kum'fert),  v.  t.  ;  dis-com'fort-ed  ;  dis- 
com'fort-ing.  [OF.  desconforter,  F.  deconforter,  to  dis¬ 
courage  ;  des-  (L.  dis-)  -j-  conforter.  See  comfort.]  1.  To 
discourage  ;  deject ;  grieve  ;  dismay.  Obs. 

His  funerals  shall  not  be  in  our  camp, 

Lest  it  disconfiort  us.  Shak. 

2.  To  destroy  or  disturb  the  comfort  of;  to  deprive  of 
quiet  enjoyment ;  to  make  uneasy  ;  to  pain ;  as,  a  smoky 
chimney  discomforts  a  family. 

dis-com'fort,  n.  [OF.  desconfort,  F.  dSconfort .  See  dis¬ 
comfort,  v.  t.]  1.  Discouragement.  Obs.  Shak. 

2.  Want  of  comfort ;  uncomfortable  condition  ;  uneasi¬ 

ness,  mental  or  physical  ;  pain  ;  distress  ;  sorrow.  “  An 
age  of  spiritual  discomfort .”  M.  Arnold . 

3.  That  which  causes  distress  or  uncomfortableness, 
dis-com'fort-a-ble  (-ler-ta-b’l),  a.  [Cf.OF.  desconfortablc.~\ 

1.  Causing  discomfort.  Obs.  Sir  P.  Sidney . 

2.  Not  affording  comfort ;  uncomfortable;  comfortless. 

A  labyrinth  of  little  discomfortable  garrets.  Thackeray. 

3.  Feeling  discomfort ;  uncomfortable;  uneasy. 

A  discomfortable  collection  of  human  beings.  Kinglake. 

4.  Refusing  comfort ;  inconsolable.  Obs.  &  R. 

—  dis-ccm'lort  a-ble-ness,  n.  Obs.  —  dis  com'fort-a- 
bly,  adv. 

dis  com -mend'  (dTs'ktf-mSnd'),  v.  t.  1.  To  mention  with 
disapprobation  ;  to  blame  ;  disapprove  ;  —  the  opposite  of 
commend.  Rare.  Spenser. 

2.  To  expose  to  censure  or  ill  favor  ;  to  put  out  of  the  good 
graces  of  any  one  ;  —  the  opposite  of  recommend. 

A  compliance  will  discommend  me  to  Mr.  Coventry.  Pepys. 
dis  com  mend'a-ble  (-niSn'dri-b’l),  a.  Deserving  disappro? 
bation,  blame,  or  unfavorable  comment.  —  dis  com- 
mend'a  ble-ness.  n.  —  dis  com  mend'a  bly,  adv. 
dis  com  men-da'tion  (dTs-kom'gn-da'shwn),  n.  Blame; 
censure  ;  reproach  ;  dispraise. 

dis-com'mo-date  (dTs-kbm'o-dat),  v.  t.  [L.  dis-  -f-  com- 
modulus,  p.  p.  of  commodore  to  make  fit  or  suitable,  fr. 
eommodus  fit,  commodious.  See  commodious  ;  cf.  discom¬ 
mode.]  To  discommode.  Obs. 
dis  corn-mode'  (dTs'ktf-mod'),  v.  t. ;  dis'com-mod'ed  (-mod'- 
6d);  dis'com-mod'ing  (-mod'Tng).  [See  discommodate.] 
To  put  to  inconvenience  ;  incommode  ;  molest ;  trouble, 
dis  com  mo'di-ous  (-mo'dT-ws),  a.  Inconvenient ;  trouble¬ 
some  ;  incommodious.  Spenser.—  dis  com^ ^mo'di  OUS-ly, 
adv.  —  dis  com-mo'di-ous-ness,  n.  All  Rare. 
dis  com  rnod'i  ty  (dTs'ktf-mbd'T-tT),  n.  1.  Disadvanta¬ 
geousness;  inconvenience.  L$mb. 

2.  Disadvantage;  inconvenience;  something  injurious; 
specif.,  Econ .,  any  substance  or  action  that  possesses  dis¬ 
utility,  that  is,  anything  that  it  is  desired  to  avoid  or  get 
rid  of  ( Jevons );  —  the  opposite  of  commodity. 
dis-com'mon  (dts-kbm'iin),  v.  i.  1.  To  exclude  or  banish 
from  a  community  of  interest;  specif.,  to  deprive  of  citi¬ 
zenship  or  of  church  fellowship.  Obs. 

2.  Eng.  Univ.  a  To  forbid  (a  tradesman)  to  deal  with  un¬ 
dergraduates.  b  To  deprive  of  the  right  to  commons. 

3.  Law.  a  To  deprive  of  the  right  of  common,  as  of  pas¬ 
ture.  b  To-deprive  of  commonable  quality,  as  lands  by 
inclosing  them. 

dis  com  mu'ni-ty  (dls'ktf-mu'nT-tT),  n.  A  lack  of  common 
possessions,  properties,  or  relationship, 
dis  com  pose'  (dls'ktfm-poz'),  v.  t.  /Dis/coM-posED'(-pozd'); 
dis'com-pos'ing  (-pozGng).  [dis-  -f-  compose :  cf.  OF.  des- 
com poser,  F.  decomposer.']  1.  To  throw  into  disorder  ;  to 
destroy  the  composure  or  equanimity  of  ;  to  agitate. 

Opposition  .  .  .  discomposeth  the  mind’6  serenity.  Glam-ill. 

2.  To  disarrange  ;  to  disorder  ;  to  break  up. 

Or  discomposed  the  headdress  of  a  prude.  Pope. 

3.  To  put  out  of  place  or  service ;  to  discharge  ;  to  dis¬ 
place  ;  also,  to  derange  the  health  of.  Obs. 

Syn.  —  Derange,  unsettle,  disturb,  disconcert,  ruffle,  fret, 
dis  com  posed'  (-pozd'), p.  a.  Disordered  ;  disturbed  ;  dis¬ 
quieted.  —  dis'com-pos'ed-ly  (-poz'Sd-11),  adv.  —  dis'- 
com-pos'ed-ness,  n. 

dis  com-po'sure  (-po'zhur),  n.  1.  State  of  being  discom¬ 
posed  ;  disturbance;  disorder;  agitation;  perturbation. 

No  discomposure  stirred  her  features.  Akenside. 
2.  Discordance;  disagreement  of  parts.  Obs.  Boyle . 
3  Indisposition  in  health.  Obs. 
dis  CO-my-cete'  (dls'ko-mi-set'),  n.  ;  pi.  -mycetes  (-setz'). 
[NL.  ;  disco-  -f-  -mycetes.]  Bot.  Any  ascomycetous  fungus 
in  which  the  fruit  body,  or  ascocarp.  is  disk-shaped,  as  in 
the  Pezizales.  This  group  is  sometimes  separated  as  a 
distinct  class,  Dis'CO-my-ce'tes  (-mi-se'tez).  —  dis  co- 
my-ce'tous  (-se'tws),  a. 


or  exhibiting,  a  form  of  segmen¬ 
tation  occurring  in  meroblastic 
eggs,  which  produces  a  disklike 
blastoderm,  as  in  the  eggs  of 
teleost  fishes. 

dis  co-blas'tu-la.  n.  [NL.l  Em- 
bryol.  The  blastula  derived  from 
a  discoblastic  egg. 
dis'co-carp.  dis  co-car'pi-um,  n. 

[disco-  —  -carp.]  Bot.  a  =  HY- 

PANTHIUM.  b  =  ASCOMA. —  dis7- 

co-car'pous.  a.  [cell. I 

dis  co-cel'lu-lar.  a.  See  di«cal| 
dig/co-ceph'a-lous,  a.  f  disco-  + 
r> photons.]  Zool.  Having  a 
suckerlike  organ  on  the  head, 
dis  co-cyt'u-la,  n.  [NL.  ;  disco- 
-( -  cytvla.]  Embryol.  Thecytu- 
la  of  a  discoblastic  egg.  Obs. 
dig'co-dac'tyl-oua,  a.  [c/isco-  + 
dactylous.]  Zool.  Having  suck¬ 


ing  disks  on  the  toes,  as  the  tree 
frogs.  —  dis  co-dac'tyl,  a.  Sc  n. 
dig  co-gas'tru-la,  n.  [NL.;  dis¬ 
co-  +  f/a.cfrf/Za.l  Embryol.  A 
gnstrula  derived  from  a  disco¬ 
blastic  egg  [066*1 

dig  co-her'ent.  a.  Incoherent.! 
Dis-coi'de-a  (dls-koi'df-d),  n. 
pi.  (  NTL.  ;  disco-  -f-  -oid.]  Zool. 
=  Discoplacentalia. 
Dis-coi'de-ae  (-e),  n.  pi.  [NL.] 
Zool.  A  suborder  of  Siphonoph- 
ora  more  or  less  nearly  equiva¬ 
lent  to  Discononthce. 
dis-col'or,  dig-col 'our,  n. 
Change  of  color  ;  stain.  Rare. 
dis-col'or-ate,  v.  t.  To  discolor. 
Rarr. 

dis-col'or-ate,  a.  =  discolor, 
a.,  b.  Rare. 

dis-col'ored-nesg,  dis-col'oured- 


ness,  n  See -ness. 

dis-col'our.  diB-col 'oured,  etc. 
See  disco  lor,  discolored,  etc. 
dis-col  our-a'tion.  Yar.  of  dis¬ 
coloration. 

dis-com'fit,  a.  Discomfited  ; 
overthrown.  Obs. 
dis-com'flt-er,  n.  One  that  dis¬ 
comfits. 

dis-com'fort-ing-ly,  adv.  of  dis- 
comfortini 7,  p.  pr.  See -ly. 
dis  com-mend'er,  n.  One  who 
discommends.  [2  a.  Obs.  | 

dis  com-mis'Bion.r.  7.  See  dis-,| 
dis-com'mong,  v.  t.  =  discom¬ 
mon.  r.  t.,  L'. 

dis'com  mune',  v.  t.  1.  To  ex¬ 
clude  from  community  of  inter¬ 
ests.  Obs. 

2.  =  discommon,  2  a. 

dig  com-mu'nion,  n.  Exclusion 


fropi  communion.  Obs. 
dis  c o-mo-ner'u  la.  w.  Monerula 
stage  of  a  discoblastic  egg.  Obs. 
dig  co-mor'u  la.  n.  [NL.  ;  disco - 
4-  morula  ]  Embryol.  A  moru¬ 
la  derived  from  a  discoblastic 
egg.  [panied. 

dis-com'pa-nied.  a.  Unaccom-| 
dis'com-plex'ion.  i*.  t.  To 
change  the  complexion  or  hue 
of.  Obs. 

dis/com-pli'ance.  n.  Noncoro- 

pliance.  Rare. 

dia'com-pos'ing  ly,  adv.  of  d%»- 
compnsivy,  p.  pr.  See-LY. 
diB  com'po  si'tion  ( dYs-kCm'pS- 
zTsh'tfni.H.  Discomposure.  Obs. 
discompt.  +  discount. 

Dis  co-nan'th*  (d  Y  s'kfi-n  E  n'- 
the),  n.  pi.  JNL.  See  disk  ; 
-anthous.]  Zool.  A  division  of 


food,  fo'ot ;  out,  oil ;  chair  ;  go  ;  sing,  igk  ;  then,  thin ;  naijjre,  verdure  (250) ;  K  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144) ;  boN  ;  yet ;  zh  _  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Quid*. 
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DISCOURSE 


dls'con-cert'  (dYs'ktfn-sflrt'),  v.  t.  ;  dis'con-cert'bd  ;  dis'- 
con-ceut'ing.  [dw-  -f-  concert:  cf.  F.  deconcerter .]  1.  To 
break  up  the  harmonious  progress  of ;  to  throw  into  dis¬ 
order  or  confusion  ;  as,  to  disconcert  one’s  plans. 

2.  To  confuse  the  faculties  of ;  to  disturb  the  composure 
of  ;  to  discompose  ;  abash. 

The  embrace  disconcerted  the  daughter-in-law.  Thackeray . 
8yn.  —  Confuse,  disturb,  unbalance,  defeat,  frustrate, 
thwart.  See  embarrass. 

ais  -con'cert  (dls-kSn'sQrt),  n.  Want  of  concert;  disagree¬ 
ment.  Now  Rare.  Sir  \V.  Temple. 

dls  'con-oert'ed  (dls'kiin-sfir'tSd),  />.  a.  Disturbed  ;  ruffled. 

—  dis'con-cert'ed-ly,  adv.  —  dis  con  cert'ed  ness,  n. 
dls  con-cer'tion  (-sfir'shftn),  n.  Act  of  disconcerting,  or 

state  of  being  disconcerted  ;  discomposure  ;  perturbation, 
dls'con-cert'ment  (-stirt'm^nt),  n.  Disconcertion, 
dis'con-lorm'a-ble  (-f8r'md-b’l),  a.  Not  conformable. 
dls/ con-form!- ty  (-mY-tY),  n.  Want  of  conformity  or 
correspondence  ;  disagreement;  — often  with  to,  with. 

Those  ...  in  some  d  isconformity  to  ourselves  Milton. 
^Us'con-nect'CdTs'kd-uSkt'),  v.  t.;  dis'con-nect'ed;  discon¬ 
necting.  To  undo  or  dissolve  the  union  or  connection  of  ; 
to  disunite  ;  sever ;  separate. 

The  commonwealth  itself  would  ...  be  disconnected  into  the 
dust  and  powder  of  individuality.  Burke. 

dls'con-nect'ed  (-n6k'tSd),;>.  a.  Disjoined;  not  connected. 
Sy  n.  —  Rambling,  desultory ,  disjointed,  broken,  scattered. 

—  dis  con  nect'ed-ly,  adv.  —  dis/ con  nected  ness,  n. 
dls  con-nect'er  (-nSk'ter),  n.  One  that  disconnects; 

specif.,  Plumbing ,  a  disconnecting  trap  between  a  sewer 
and  a  house  drainage  system. 

dis'eon  nec'tion,  dis'eon  nex'ion  (-nSk'shun),  n.  Act  of 
disconnecting,  or  state  of  being  disconnected  ;  separation, 
dls'con-nec'tive  (-ttv),  a.  That  disconnects ;  disjunctive. 

—  dis  con  nec'tive-ness,  n. 

dis  con  nector  (-ter),  n.  A  disconnecter ;  specif.,  Elec., 
a  device  for  breaking  a  circuit,  as  for  disconnecting  a  motor, 
dis-con'so-late  (dYs-k5n'so-lat),  a.  [LL.  disconsolatus ;  L. 
dis-  -j-  consolatus,  p.  p.  of  consolari  to  console.  See  con¬ 
sole,  v.  t.]  1.  Destitute  of  consolation  ;  deeply  dejected 

and  dispirited  ;  hopelessly  sad  ;  comfortless ;  filled  with 
grief ;  as,  a  bereaved  and  disconsolate  parent. 

Dropping  wet,  disconsolate  and  wan.  Dryden. 

2.  Inspiring  dejection  ;  saddening  ;  cheerless  ;  as,  the  dis¬ 
consolate  darkness  of  the  winter  nights.  Ray. 

Syn.  —  Forlorn,  melancholy,  sorrowful,  desolate,  woeful, 
hopeless,  gloomy. 

—  dis  con'so-late-ly,  adv.  —  dis-con'so-late-ness,  n. 

dls-con'so  late  (-lat),  v.  t.  <£•  i.  To  make,  or  become,  dis¬ 
consolate.  Ohs.  Sterne. 

diB-con'so-la'tlon  (-la'slum),  n.  State  of  being  disconsolate, 
dis' con-tent'  (dis'k#n-t€nt'),  a.  Not  content;  discon¬ 
tented  ;  dissatisfied ;  displeased.  Jer.  Taylor. 

dis  con  tent',  n.  1.  Want  of  content;  uneasiness  and  in¬ 
quietude  of  mind  ;  dissatisfaction  ;  disquiet ;  displeasure. 
Now  is  the  winter  of  our  discontent 
Made  glorious  summer  by  this  sun  of  York.  Shak. 
2.  A  discontented  person  ;  a  malcontent.  Rare. 

Thus  was  the  Scotch  nation  full  of  discontents  Fuller. 
Syn.  —  See  dissatisfaction. 

dis  con  tent',  v.  t. ;  dis'con-tent'ed  ;  dis'con-tent'ing.  To 
deprive  of  content ;  to  dissatisfy  ;  displease, 
dis'con-tent'ed  (dis'ktfn-tSn'tgd  ;  -tYd  ;  151),  p.  a.  Dissat¬ 
isfied  ;  uneasy  in  mind  ;  malcontent. 

And  every  one  that  was  in  distress,  and  every  one  that  was  in 
debt,  and  every  one  that  was  discontented,  gatfiered  themselves 
unto  him.  1  Sam.  xxii.  2. 

—  dis'con-tent'ed  ly,  adv.  —  dis  con  tent'e  l  ness,  n. 
dis  con  tenting,  p.  a.  1.  Discontented.  Obs.  Shak. 

2.  Causing  discontent ;  dissatisfying  ;  displeasing.  Milton. 
dis'OOn-tent'ment  (-mgnt),  n.  1.  State,  fact,  or  feeling  of 
being  discontented  ;  uneasiness ;  inquietude  ;  displeasure. 
2.  A  grievance  ;  a  cause  of  discontent.  Obs. 
dls'con-tln'u-ance  (dYs'kfln-tYn'u-ans),  n.  [AF.]  1.  Act 

of  discontinuing,  or  state  of  being  discontinued  ;  want  of 
continued  connection  or  continuity  of  parts ;  breaking  off ; 
cessation  ;  interruption  ;  as,  a  discontinuance  of  conversa¬ 
tion  ;  discontinuance  of  a  highway  or  of  travel. 

2.  Temporary  absence.  Obs. 

3.  Law.  a  A  breaking  off  or  interruption  of  an  estate, 
which  happened  when  an  alienation  was  made  by  a  tenant 
in  tail,  or  other  tenant,  seized  in  right  of  another,  of  a 
larger  estate  than  the  tenant  was  entitled  to,  whereby  the 
party  ousted  or  injured  was  driven  to  his  real  action,  and 
could  not  enter.  This  effect  of  such  alienation  is  now  ob¬ 
viated  by  statute  in  both  England  and  the  United  States. 
1)  In  practice,  the  termination  of  an  action  by  the  failure 
of  the  plaintiff  to  properly  continue  it  or  by  the  entry  of  a 
discontinuing  order  on  his  motion  ;  — usually  distinguished 
from  a  dismissal.  C  In  pleading,  the  interruption,  of  the 
proceedings  in  an  action,  which  follows  where  a  party  does 
not  answer  all  the  material  allegations  of  the  previous 
pleading  and  the  opposite  party  fails  to  take  judgment  for 
the  part  unanswered. 

Syn.  —  Cessation,  intermission,  discontinuation,  separa¬ 
tion,  disunion,  disjunction,  disruption,  break, 
dis'eon  tin' u-a'tion  (-a'shwn),  n.  [Cf.  F.  discontinuation.'] 
Breach  or  interruption  of  continuity  ;  separation  of  parts 
in  a  connected  series  ;  discontinuance, 
dis'con-tln'ue  (-tYn'u),  v.  t. ;  dis'con-tin'ued  (-ud) ;  dib'- 
con-tin'u-ing.  [Cf.  F.  discontinuer.]  1.  To  interrupt  the 
continuance  of ;  to  intermit,  as  a  practice  or  habit ;  to  put 
an  end  to  ;  to  cause  to  cease  ;  to  cease  using ;  to  give  up  ; 
to  stop  ;  to  leave  off  ;  as,  to  discontinue  a  newspaper. 

Set  up  their  conventicles  again,  which  had  been  discontinued. 

Bp.  Burnet. 

2.  To  disrupt ;  to  sunder.  Obs. 

3.  Law.  To  abandon  or  terminate  (an  action  or  proceeding) 
by  a  discontinuance  (which  see). 


dls  COn-tin'ue  (dYs'ktfn-tYn'u),  v.  i.  1.  To  lose  continuity ; 
to  cease  to  continue  ;  to  be  disrupted  or  broken  off.  Bacon. 
2.  To  be  separated  or  severed  ;  to  part. 

Thyself  shalt  discontinue  from  thine  heritage.  Jer.  xvii.  4. 
dis  con  tin'u  er  (-tYn'u-er),  n.  One  who  discontinues,  or 
breaks  off  or  away  ;  Obs.,  an  absentee, 
dis-con'ti-nu'i-ty  (dYs-kbn'tY-nu'T-tY),  7i.  1.  Want  of  con¬ 

tinuity  or  cohesion ;  disunion  of  parts. 

2.  A  break  in  continuity;  a  gap. 

3.  Math.  A  point,  or  value  of  the  argument,  at  which  a 
fuuction  ceases  to  be  continuous. 

dis  con  tin'u-ous  (dis'ktfn-tYn'u-ws),  a.  1.  Causing  dis¬ 
continuity;  gaping.  u  Discontinuous  wound.”  Milton. 
2.  Not  continuous ;  interrupted;  broken  off. 
discontinuous  easement.  Laic.  See  easement.  —  d.  function, 
Math.,  a  function  that  is  not  continuous  for  certain  values, 
or  between  certain  values  of  the  variable.  The  discon¬ 
tinuity  may,  for  example,  consist  of  an  abrupt  change 
in  the  value  of  the  function,  or  in  its  law  of  variation,  or 
the  function  may  become  imaginary. —  d.  group,  Math.,  a 
group  no  one  of  whose  parameters  admits  of  continuous 
variation.  A  group  may  be  properly  or  improperly  discon¬ 
tinuous.—  d.  series,  Math.,  a  series  in  which  the  sum  of  the 
terms  represents  one  function  of  the  variable  for  one  in¬ 
terval  of  its  value,  and  another  function  for  another  inter¬ 
val.— d.  variation,  Evolution}  abrupt  variation  in  which 
there  are  few  or  no  intermediate  forms ;  mutation. 

—  dls' con- tin'u  ous-ly,  adu.— dis'con-tin'u-ous  ness,  n. 

dis  con  ven'ience  (-ven'yens),  v.  t.  To  inconvenience.  Dial. 
dis'eon  ven'lence,  n.  [L.  disconvenientia.]  1.  Unsuit¬ 
ableness  ;  unfitness  ;  incongruity.  Obs.  Bacon. 

2.  Inconvenience  ;  disadvantage.  Obs.  or  Dial. 
Dis-COph'O-ra  (dYa-kbf'6-ra),  n.  pi.  [NL.  ;  disco-  -f-  Gr. 

0epei  to  bear.]  Zool.  1.  A  group  of  jellyfishes,  to  which 
various  ranks  and  limits  have  been  assigned.  In  a  narrow 
sense  it  is  a  synonym  of  Discomedusse ;  in  wider  senses  it 
is  more  or  less  nearly  equivalent  to  Scyphomedusx. 

2  =  Hirudinea. 

—  dis-coph'o-ran  (-r2n),  a.  d-  n.  —  dis'eo  phore  (dYs'ko- 

for),  n.  Rare. 

dis-coph'o-rous  (dYs-kbf'S-rtts),  a.  [ disco -  -f-  -phorous.] 
Zool.  a  Bearing  a  disk  or  disklike  structure,  b  Of  or 
pertaining  to  the  Discophora. 

dis  co  pla  cen'ta  (dYs'ko-pla-sSn'td),  n.  [NL.  ;  disco-  -f- 
placenta.]  Zool.  A  discoidal  placenta.  The  mammals 
having  such  a  placenta  have  been  termed  Dis'CO-pla'cen- 
ta'li-a  (-pla'sgn-ta'IY-a).  —  dis  co-pla-cen'tal  (-pla-sgn'- 
tdl),  a.  —  dis  co-pla  cen  ta'ii  an  (-pla'sSn-ta'IY-an),  a. 
dis'eord  (dYs'kSrd),  n.  [ME.  discord,  descord,  OF.  discord, 
better  descort ,  F.  discord,  fr.  OF.  descorder,  discorder,  F. 
discorder,  to  discord ;  cf.  F.  discorde ,  OF.  also  descorde, 
discord,  fr.  L.  discoi'dia.  See  discord,  v.  i.]  1.  Want  of 

concord  or  agreement ;  absence  of  unity  or  harmony  in  sen¬ 
timent  or  action ;  variance  leading  to  contention  and  strife ; 
disagreement ;  —  applied  to  persons,  things,  thoughts, 
feelings,  purposes. 

Peace  to  arise  out  of  universal  discord.  Burke 

2  Music,  a  Want  of  concord  or  harmony,  b  A  combina¬ 
tion  of  musical  sounds  which  strikes  the  ear  harshly,  owing 
to  the  incommensurability  of  their  vibrations ;  also,  some¬ 
times,  the  interval  between  two  discordant  notes,  or  a 
discordant  note.  Discord  and  dissonance  both  denote  the 
sounding  together  of  tones  that  are  only  remotely  com¬ 
mensurable  in  their  rates  of  vibration.  A  dissonance  is 
properly  such  a  combination  between  tones  of  a  regular 
scale,  being  simply  a  chord  of  less  simple  ratio  than  ^con¬ 
sonance,  and  as  “  prepared  ”  and  resolved  is  regularly  used 
in  music.  The  term  discord  is  better  restricted  to  a  jar¬ 
ring  combination,  either  an  unprepared  dissonance,  or  an 
effect  of  false  intonation  or  tuning. 

3.  A  harsh  or  confused  noise  ;  an  uproar. 

Syn.  —  Variance,  difference,  opposition,  clashing,  dissen¬ 
sion,  contention,  strife,  disagreement,  dissonance, 
dis  cord'  (dYs-kSrd'),  v.  i.  [ME.  discorden,  descorden,  fr. 
OF.  descorder,  F.  discorder,  L.  discordare ,  fr.  discors, 
- cordis ,  discordant ;  dis-  -f-  cor ,  cordis,  heart.  See  heart.] 
To  disagree  ;  to  be  discordant ;  to  jar  ;  clash, 
dis-cord'ance  (dYs-kbr'dtfns),  dis-cord'an-cy  (-ddn-sY),  n. 

1.  [F.  discordance ,  OF.  descordance.]  State  or  quality  of 
being  discordant ;  disagreement ;  inconsistency. 

There  will  arise  a  thousand  discordances  of  opinion.  1.  Taylor. 

2.  A  discord  of  sounds. 

dis-cord'ant  (-dtfnt),  a.  [ME.  discordant,  descordaunt, 
OF.  descordant,  discordant ,  F.  discordant,  p.  pr.  of  dis¬ 
corder,  OF.  also  descorder.  See  discord,  v.  i.]  1.  Dis¬ 
agreeing  ;  incongruous ;  being  at  variance  ;  quarrelsome  ; 
clashing  ;  opposing  ;  not  harmonious. 

The  discordant  elements  out  of  which  the  emperor  had  com¬ 
pounded  his  realm  did  not  coalesce.  Motley. 

2.  [See  discord,  n .,  2.]  Music.  Not  in  harmony  or  con¬ 
cord  ;  harsh  ;  jarring  ;  as,  discordant  notes  or  sounds. 

For  still  their  music  seemed  to  start 
Discordant  echoes  in  each  heart  Longfellow. 

3.  Geol.  Lacking  conformity  in  direction  of  bedding, 
either  as  in  true  unconformity,  or  as  caused  by  a  fault ;  — 
said  of  strata. 

Syn.  —  Disagreeing,  incongruous,  contradictory,  repug¬ 
nant,  opposite,  contrary,  inconsistent,  harsh,  jarring,  ir¬ 
reconcilable.  See  dissonant. 

—  dis-cord'ant  ly,  adv.  —  dis-cord'ant-ness,  n. 
dis-cor'po-rate  (dYs-k6r'p6-rat),  v.  t. ;  -cor'po-rat'ed 

(-rat/Sd) ;  -cor'po-rat'ing  (-rat/Yng).  1.  To  deprive  of 
the  character  or  privileges  of  a  corporation. 

2.  To  dissociate  ;  to  separate. 
dis'COUnt  (dYs'kount ;  dYs-kount' ;  277),  v.  dis'count-ed  ; 
dis'count-in g .  [OF.  desconter ,  descompter ,  to  deduct,  F. 
decompter  ;  des-  (L.  dis-)  -j-  conter,  compter.  See  count,  r.] 
1.  To  deduct  from  an  account,  debt,  charge,  or  the  like  ; 
to  make  an  abatement  of  ;  as,  to  discount  a  per  cent  of  a 
bill  for  early  payment. 


2.  To  lend  money  upon,  deducting  the  discount  or  allow¬ 
ance  for  interest ;  as,  banks  discount  negotiable  paper. 

Discount  only  unexceptionable  paper.  Walsh. 

3.  To  take  into  consideration  beforehand ;  to  anticipate 
and  form  conclusions  concerning  (an  event) ;  to  diminish 
by  anticipation  ;  as,  to  discount  the  effect  of  news  on  the 
market;  to  discount  pain  or  pleasure. 

4.  To  leave  out  of  account ;  to  disregard. 

01  the  three  opinions  (I  discount  Brown’s).  Sir  W.  Hamilton. 
6.  To  make  allowance  for  exaggeration  in  (a  tale,  etc.). 

6.  Billiards.  To  give  a  discount  to.  See  discount,  n .,  3. 
dis'eount  (dYs'kount ;  dts-kount' ;  277),  y.  i.  To  lend,  or 
make  a  practice  of  lending,  money,  abating  the  discount; 
as,  the  banks  discount  for  sixty  or  ninety  days, 
dis'eount  (dls'kount),  7i.  [Cf.  F.  decompte.  See  discount, 
v.  /.]  1.  The  act  of  discounting;  esp. :  a  A  counting  off 

or  deduction  made  from  a  gross  sum  on  any  account  what¬ 
ever  ;  an  allowance  upon  an  account,  debt,  demand,  price 
asked,  and  the  like,  usually  made  in  consideration  of  prompt 
or  cash  payment ;  something  taken  off  or  deducted,  b  A 
deduction  made  for  interest,  in  advancing  money  upon,  or 
purchasing,  a  bill  or  note  not  due  ;  payment  in  advance  of 
interest  upon  money.  In  commercial  practice  the  usual 
discount,  called  bank  discount,  is  the  interest  at  the  given 
rate  on  the  face  of  the  bill  or  note,  from  the  time  of  dis¬ 
counting  until  it  becomes  due.  Arithmetical,  or  true,  dis¬ 
count  is  the  interest  which  added  to  a  principal  (called  the 
prese7it  worth)  will  equal  the  face  of  the  note.  The  bank 
discount  on  $1,000  for  one  year  at  5%  is  $50 ;  the  true  dis¬ 
count  is  $47.62. 

2.  The  rate  of  interest  charged  in  discounting. 

3.  Billiards.  A  deduction  made  from  the  score  of  one  player 
for  every  point  made  by  bis  opponent ;  specif.,  such  a  de¬ 
duction  of  one  point,  a  deduction  of  two,  three,  or  more 
points  being  called  double  discount ,  triple  discount ,  etc. 

at  a  discount,  below  par,  or  below  the  nominal  value  ;  hence, 
Colloq.,  out  of  favor  ;  poorly  esteemed, 
dis  count'a  ble  (dYs-koun'to-b’l),  a.  Capable  of  being,  or 
suitable  to  be,  discounted  ;  as,  certain  forms  are  necessary 
to  render  notes  discountable  at  a  bank, 
discount  broker.  One  who  makes  a  business  of  discount¬ 
ing  commercial  paper  ;  a  bill  broker, 
discount  day  A  particular  day  of  the  week  when  a  bank 
discounts  bills. 

dis-coun'te-nance  (dYs-koun'te-nfins),  v.  t. ;  dis-coun'te- 
nanced  (-nftnst) ;  dis-coun'te-nanc-ing  (-ndn-sYng).  [rf*J- 
countenance :  cf.  OF.  descontenancer,  F.  dScontenancer.] 

1.  To  ruffle  or  discompose  the  countenance  of  ;  to  put  out 
of  countenance  ;  to  put  to  shame  ;  to  abash  ;  disconcert. 

How  would  one  look  from  his  majestic  brow  ... 
Discountenance  her  despised  !  Milton. 

2.  To  refuse  to  countenance  or  approve  ;  to  give  one’s  in¬ 
fluence  against;  to  discourage  by  cold  treatment. 

A  town  meeting  was  convened  to  f/iscounteiiance  riot.  Bancroft. 
dis  COUn'te-nance,  n.  [Cf.  OF.  descontenance.]  1.  Un¬ 
favorable  aspect  or  act ;  disapprobation  ;  discouragement. 

He  thought  a  little  discountenance  on  those  persons  would  sup* 
press  that  spirit.  Clarendon. 

2.  State  of  being  discountenanced  ;  abashment;  discom¬ 
posure.  Obs. 

dis-cour'age  (dYs-kur'fij),  r.  t. ;  -aged  (-ajd) ;  -ag-ing 
(-a-jYng).  [dis-  +  courage :  cf.  OF.  descoragier,  F.  dS- 
courager.  See  courage.]  1.  To  lessen  the  courage  of; 
to  dishearten ;  to  depress  the  spirits  of ;  to  deprive  of 
confidence  ;  to  deject :  as,  he  was  discouraged  in  his  under¬ 
taking;  he  need  not  be  discouraged  from  a  like  attempt; 
—  opposite  of  encourage. 

2.  To  dishearten  one  with  respect  to  ;  to  discountenance  ; 
to  seek  to  check  by  disfavoring  ;  to  deter  one  from ;  as, 
they  discouraged  his  efforts. 

Syn.  —  Dishearten,  dispirit,  depress  ;  dissuade,  disfavor, 
dis  cour'age,  v.  i.  To  lose  courage  or  heart.  Obs. 
dis-cour'age,  n.  Lack  of  courage  ;  discouragement.  Obs. 
dis-cour'age-ment  (-ment),  1 1.  [Cf.  OF.  descouragement, 
F.  dScouragemenl.]  1.  Act  of  discouraging,  or  state  of 
being  discouraged  ;  depression  or  weakening  of  confidence. 
2.  That  which  discourages  ;  that  which  deters,  or  tends  to 
deter,  from  an  undertaking;  a  deterrent.  “ Discourage¬ 
ments  from  vice.”  Swift. 

dis  course'  (dYs-kors' ;  201),  n.  [L.  discursus  a  running  to 
and  fro,  discourse,  fr.  discurrere,  discursum,  to  run  to  and 
fro,  to  discourse  ;  dis-  -f-  currere  to  run  :  cf.  F.  discours. 
See  course.]  1.  Course ;  progression ;  as,  the  discourse  of 
the  sun.  Obs. 

2.  The  power  of  the  mind  to  reason  or  infer  by  running, 
as  it  were,  from  one  fact  or  reason  to  another  ;  an  exercise 
or  act  of  this  power  ;  reasoning  ;  discursive  thought. 

Difficult,  strange,  and  harsh  to  the  discourses  of  natural  rea¬ 
son.  South. 

He  that  made  us  with  such  large  discourse.  Shak. 

3.  Concatenation  or  joining  of  ideas  in  rational  expression, 
whether  mental  or  verbal. 

Our  discourse,  both  internal  and  external,  is  connected  with 
the  higher  and  imperfectly  organized  centers.  O.  F.  Stout. 

4-  Conversation  ;  talk. 

In  their  discourses  after  supper.  Shak- 

5-  The  art  and  manner  of  speaking  and  conversing. 

Of  excellent  breeding,  admirable  discourse.  Shak. 

6.  Consecutive  speech,  either  written  or  unwritten,  on  a 
given  line  of  thought ;  speech  ;  treatise  ;  narrative ;  dis¬ 
sertation  ;  sermon,  etc. ;  as,  a  long  discourse  on  duty. 

7-  Dealing  ;  transaction  ;  debate  ;  strife.  Obs. 

8  Familiaritv ;  experience.  Obs. 

dis-COUrse'  (dYs-kors' ;  201) ;  r.  ?*.  ;  dis-coursed'  (-korst') ; 
dis-cours'ing  (-kor'sTng).  1.  To  think  discursively ;  rea¬ 
son.  Obs. 

2  To  express  one’s  self  in  discourse,  esp.  oral  discourse  ; 
to  expose  one’s  views ;  to  talk  in  a  continuous  or  formal 
manner  ;  to  hold  forth  ;  to  speak  ;  converse. 

Bid  me  discourse,  I  will  enchant  thine  ear.  Shak. 


Siphonophora  having  a  diaklike 
many-chambered  float,  as  the 
genera  Velella,  Porpita ,  etc. 
dis  con-du'cive,  a.  Not  condu¬ 
cive.  Rare. 

disconfete.  +  discomfit. 
dis  con  form',  a.  Not  conform¬ 
able.  Scot. 

dis^on-form'.  v.i.  See  nis-,  2  a. 
dis'con-gru'i-ty,  n.  Incongruity. 
dlB'con-nex'lon.  Var.  of  dis¬ 
connection.  T-a.l 

dis-con'se-crate.  v.  t.  See  dis-, | 
dir'eon-sent',  v.  i.  To  refuse  to 
Consent:  dissent.  Obs. 
dis/con-sid'er,  v.  t.  To  bring 
into  disrepute.  Rare. 


dls'con-sld^r-a' tlon,  n.  Dis¬ 
repute.  Rare. 

di8-con'so-la-cy  ( dTs-kbn'sfi-ld- 
sT),  n.  Disconsolation.  Obs. 
dia-con'so-nant,  a.  See  dis-,  2 
c.  —  dis-con'so-nan-cy,  n. 
dis-con'ten-ta'tion,  n.  Discon¬ 
tent.  Oh «. 

dis  con-tent'ful,  a.  Full  of  dis¬ 
content.  Rare.  Ting.  Rare.  I 
dis'con-ten'tive.a.  Discontent- 1 
dis'con-tig'u-ous,  a.  Not  con¬ 
tiguous. 

dis'con-tin'u-a-ble.  a.  Admit¬ 
ting  being  discontinued.  Rare. 
dis'con-tin'n  al,  a.  Discontin¬ 
uous  ;  also,  discontinued.  Obs. 


dis  con-tin'n-ee'  (dls'kfln-tTn  - 
P-e'),  n.  Law.  Grantee  of  an  es¬ 
tate  to  the  discontinuance  of  the 
remainder  man  or  heir  in  tail, 
dis  con-tin'n-or  (-ftr).  n.  Laic. 
Grantor  of  an  estate  to  the  dis¬ 
continuance  of  another’s  estate, 
dis-con'u-la  (d^s-kbn'fl-lct ).  n. 
I  NL.,  dim.  fr.  Gr.  6  <tko<;  disk.) 
Zool.  An  eight-rayed  larval 
stage  of  one  of  the  Di^conantha?. 
dis'eon- ven'ien-cy  (dis'k^n- 
ven'y<®n-sl),  n.  Disconvenience. 
Ohs. 

dis'con-ven'ient  (-y^nt),  a.  Not 
congruous  ;  unsuitable  ;  incon¬ 
venient.  Obs.  or  Scot. 


dis  con-ven'ti-cle,  v.  t.  See  dis-, 
2  a. 

dis  co-po'di-nm.  n.  [NL.;  disco- 
-f  -podium.]  Bat.  A  disk-shaped 
receptacle.  [Discordant.  Obs. I 
dis'eord.  a.  fCf.  OF.  descort. y 
dis-cord'a-ble,  a.  [OF.  descor- 
dable.]  Producing,  or  marked 
by,  discord  ;  discordant.  Obs. 
dis-cord'ed,  a.  At  variance  ; 
unfriendly.  Obs. 
dis-cord'er,n.  ( Cf.  OF.  discor- 
deor .]  One  who  quarrels  or 

makes  discord.  Obs. 
dis-cord'ful,  a.  See -ful.  Obs. 
Dis-cor'di-a  (dYs-k8r'dY-d),  v. 
[L.]  Strife  ;  Discord  ;  —  regard¬ 


ed  as  a  goddess  by  the  Romans, 
dis'eord-ous,  a.  Full  of  discord; 
discordant.  Obs. 
dis-cor'po-rate,  a.  Discorpo- 
ratfil .  [gruous.  Rare. I 

dis-cor  re-spond'ent,  a.  Incon-| 
diS-COSt'.  +  DISCOAST. 
dis  cos'tate,  a.  Bot.  Having 
radiating  ribs  ;  —  said  of  leaves, 
dis-conn'sel.  r.  t.  [OF.  desron- 
seiUier.')  To  dissuade;  todisad- 
vise.  Obs. 

dis-connt',r.U  To  reckon  (sheets 
of  a  book)  separately  at  differ¬ 
ent  presses.  Obs.  4-  R. 
dis-coun'te-nanc-er  (dYs-koun'- 
te-n«n-s?r),  7t.  One  who  dis¬ 


countenances. 

dis'eonnt-er(dYs'koun-t5r  ;  dYs- 
koun'tfr),  n.  One  who  dis¬ 
counts.  [See  d is-,  1.1 

dis-cou'ple  (dYs-khp'’!),  r.  I.| 
dis-cour  .  +  discover. 
dis  conr'age-a-ble  (dYs-kOr'ftj. 
d-b’l),  a.  See -able. 
dis-cour'ag  er  (-8-j?r),  n.  One 
that  discourages, 
dis-cour'ag-ing  (-9-jYng),  p.  pr. 
Serb.  n.  of  discourage.  —  dis- 
cour'ag-ing-ly,  adv.— dls-conr'- 
ag  ing-ness.  n.  Rare. 
dis-coure'.  +  discover. 
dis-cour'sa-tive,  a.  Discour- 
sire.  Obs. 


ale,  senate,  efire,  am,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofa;  eve,  Svent,  6nd,  recent,  maker;  Ice,  Ill;  old,  &bey,  orb,  6dd,  s8ft,  connect;  use,  unite,  urn,  up,  circus,  menu; 
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dis  course'  (dls-kors'  •  201),  v.  t.  1.  To  treat  of  ;  to  expose 
or  set  forth  in  language ;  to  narrate ;  tell ;  discuss.  Archaic. 

The  life  of  William  Tyndale  ...  is  sufficiently  and  at  lurite 
discoursed  in  the  hook.  Fuxe. 

2.  To  utter  or  give  forth. 

It  will  discourse  most  eloquent  music.  Shak. 

3.  To  talk  to ;  to  confer  with  ;  to  converse  with.  Obs. 
dis-cours'er  (-kor'ser),  n.  One  who  discourses ;  a  narra¬ 
tor,  a  speaker,  or  the  author  of  a  treatise  or  dissertation. 

In  his  conversation  he  was  the  most  clear  discourser.  Jtilward. 
dis  cour'sive  (dTs-kor'sTv),  a.  [Cf.  discursive.]  Obs. 

1.  Discursive  ;  characterized  by  reason  or  reasoning. 

2.  Containing  dialogue  or  conversation  ;  interlocutory. 

Interlaced  with  dialogue  or disevursire  scenes.  Dryden. 

3.  Inclined  to  converse;  conversable;  communicative. 

—  dis  cour'sive  ly,  adv.  Obs.  —  dis  cour'sive  ness, 
n.  Obs. 

dls-cour'te-ous  (dts-kfir'te-irs ;  -kort'yfis  ;  see  cour¬ 
teous,  277),  a.  [dis- -\- courteous:  cf.  OF.  <liscortois.'\  Un¬ 
civil  ;  rude  ;  wanting  in  courtesy  or  good  manners.  —  dis- 
cour'te-ous-ly,  adv.  —  dis-cour'te-ous  ness,  n. 
dis  cour'te-sy  (dTs-kfir'te-st),  n.  [dis-  -f  courtesy:  cf. 
OF.  descourtoisie .]  Rudeness  of  behavior  or  language  ;  ill 
manners;  incivility. 

Be  calm  in  arguing  :  for  fierceness  makes 
Error  a  fault,  and  truth  discourtesy.  Herbert. 

dls-cov'er  (dls-kdv'er),  t>.  t. ;  dis-cov'ered  (-erd)  ;  dis- 
cov'er-ing.  [ME.  discovered ,  discuren ,  descuren ,  OF. 
descovrir,  descouvrir,  F.  decouvrir  ;  ties-  (L.  dis-)  -f-  cou- 
vrir  to  cover.  See  cover.]  1.  To  uncover;  to  remove  or 
lift  (any  covering).  Obs. 

Whether  any  man  hath  pulled  down  or  discovered  any  church. 

Abp.  Grind  al. 

2.  To  lay  open  to  view  ;  to  reveal ;  to  make  known  ;  to  show 
(what  has  been  secret,  unseen,  or  unknown).  Archaic . 

Go,  drnw  aside  the  curtains,  and  discover 
The  several  caskets  to  this  noble  prince  Shak. 

Discover  not  a  secret  to  another.  Prov.  xxv.  it. 

3.  To  manifest,  esp.  unintentionally;  to  show;  exhibit; 
betray. 

The  youth  discovered  a  taste  for  sculpture.  C.  J.  Smith. 

4.  To  explore  ;  examine  ;  reconnoiter.  Obs. 

6-  To  obtain  for  the  first  time  sight  or  knowledge  of,  as 
of  a  thing  existing  already,  but  not  perceived  or  known  ; 
to  find  out  ;  to  ascertain  ;  espy  ;  detect ;  descry. 

Some  to  discover  islands  far  away.  Shak. 

6.  To  distinguish  ;  to  note  the  difference  between.  Obs. 
Syn.  —  Find  out,  detect:  contrive,  devise,  originate.— 
Discover,  invent.  One  discovers  what  existed  before, 
but  had  remained  unknown ;  one  invents  by  forming 
combinations  which  are  either  entirely  new,  or  which  at¬ 
tain  their  end  by  means  unknown  before ;  as,  Columbus 
discovered  America,  Newton  discovered  the  law  of  gravi¬ 
tation  ;  Edison  invented  the  phonograph,  Whitney  invented 
the  cotton  gin.  See  reveal. 

to  discover  check,  Chess ,  to  move  an  intervening  piece  so 
that  the  adversary’s  king  is  put  in  check  by  a  disclosed 
piece. 

dis  -COV'er,  v.  i.  1.  To  discover  one’s  self  ;  unmask.  Obs. 
Nor  was  this  the  first  time  that  they  discovered  to  be  followers 
of  this  world.  Milton . 

2.  To  look  ;  gaze ;  see  ;  as,  one  could  discover  a  mile  in 
any  direction.  Obs. 

3.  To  explore;  to  make  exploration.  Rare. 
dis-COV'er-a-ble  (-d-b’l),  a.  Capable  of  being  discovered, 

found  out,  or  perceived  ;  as,  many  minute  animals  are  dis¬ 
coverable  only  by  the  help  of  the  microscope.  —  dis-COV'- 
er-a-bil'i-ty  (-bYl'Y-tY),  n.  —  dis-cov'er-a  bly,  adv. 
dis  -COV'er-er  (-er),  n.  1.  An  informer.  Obs.  or  R. 

2.  A  scout ;  a  spy  ;  an  explorer.  Obs. 

3.  One  who  first  comes  to  the  knowledge  of  something  ; 
one  who  makes  a  discovery. 

The  discoverers  and  searchers  of  the  land.  Raleigh. 
dis  -COV'ert  (-ert),  a.  [OF.  descorert  uncovered,  F.  decou- 
vert.  See  discover,  covert.]  1.  Uncovered;  exposed.  Obs. 
2.  Law.  Not  covert ;  not  under  coverture  ;  —  said  of  an 
unmarried  woman  or  of  a  widow.  See  coverture,  2. 
dis  COV'ert,  n.  All  uncovered  place  or  part.  Obs 
at  discovert,  uncovered  ;  off  guard.  Obs.  Chaucer. 

dis-cov'er-ture  (dYs-kuv'er-tur),  n.  [dis-  -f-  coverture: 
cf.  OF.  descoi'rrlure.']  State  of  being  discovert. 
dis-COV'er-y  (dYs-kflv'er-Y),  n. ; pi.  -eries  (-Tz).  1.  Action 
of  discovering  ;  exposure  to  view  ;  laying  open  ;  showing; 
gradual  unfolding  ;  as,  the  discovery  of  a  crime  ;  the  dis¬ 
cover  of  the  plot  of  a  drama  or  novel. 

2.  A  making  known  ;  revelation  ;  disclosure  ;  as,  a  bank¬ 
rupt  is  bound  to  make  a  full  discovery  of  his  assets. 

In  the  clear  discoreries  of  the  next  [world].  South. 

3.  A  finding  out  or  ascertaining  of  something  previously 
unknown  or  unrecognized;  as,  Harvey's  discovery  of  the 
circulation  of  the  blood. 

A  brilliant  career  of  discovery  and  conquest.  Prescott. 

4.  Indication  ;  evidence.  Obs. 

5-  That  which  is  discovered  ;  a  thing  found  out,  or  for  the 
first  time  ascertained  or  recognized  ;  as,  the  properties 
of  the  magnet  were  an  important  discovery. 

6.  Specif. :  Law.  In  practice,  the  disclosure  by  a  party  to 
an  action  or  proceeding  of  facts  or  documents,  resting  in 
his  knowledge,  possession,  or  power,  which  will  afford 
material  evidence  in  determining  the  rights  of  the  party 
asking  it.  The  power  to  compel  discovery  was  formerly 
restricted  to  equity  courts. 

7.  Exploration  ;  reconnaissance.  Obs. 

dls  cro-ate'  (dTs'kre-at'),  v.  [dis-  +  create.)  To  annihi¬ 
late  ;  to  reduce  to  chaos.  —  dis'cre-a'tion  (-a'shiin),  n. 
dis-cred'u  MYs-krSd'Yt),  n.  [Cf.  F.  discredit.']  1.  Lack 


of  credit  or  reputation;  disesteem  ;  reproach  ;  — applied 
to  persons  or  things. 

It  is  the  duty  of  every  Christian  to  be  concerned  for  the  repu¬ 
tation  or  discredit  his  fife  may  bring  on  his  profession.  Royers. 

2.  Lack  of  belief  or  confidence  ;  disbelief. 

3.  Lack  of  commercial  credit. 

Syn.  —  Disesteem,  disrepute,  dishonor,  disgrace,  igno¬ 
miny,  scandal,  disbelief,  distrust, 
dis-cred'it  (dls-cr6d'lt),i’.  L  ;  dis-cred'it-ed  ;  dis-cred'it- 
ing.  [Cf.  F.  discrediter. ]  1.  To  refuse  credence  to  ;  not  to 
accept  as  true;  to  disbelieve  ;  as,  the  report  is  discredited. 

2.  To  deprive  of  credibility  ;  to  destroy  confidence  or  trust 
in  ;  to  cause  disbelief  in  the  accuracy  or  authority  of. 

Discrediting  our  common  English  Bible.  Strype. 

3.  To  deprive  of  creditor  good  repute  ;  to  bring  reproach 
upon  ;  to  make  less  reputable  ;  to  disgrace. 

He  .  .  .  least  discredits  his  travels  who  returns  the  same  man 
he  went.  Sir  H.  Wotton. 

dis-credrlt-a-ble  (-a-b’l),  a.  Not  creditable  ;  injurious  to 
reputation  ;  disgraceful  ;  disreputable.  —  dis  cred  it  a 
bil'l-ty  (-d-bti'T-tT),  n.  —  dis-cred'it-a-bly,  adv. 
dis-creet'  (dYs-kret'),a. ;  dis-creet'er  (-er);  dis-creet'est. 
[F.  discrete  L.  discrelus  separated  (whence  the  meaning 
reserved,  prudent ),  p.  p.  of  discernere.  See  discern  ;  cf. 
discrete.]  1.  Possessed  of  or  manifesting  discernment, 
esp.  in  avoiding  error  or  evil,  or  their  appearance,  and  in  the 
adaptation  of  means  to  ends  ;  prudent ;  circumspect ;  saga¬ 
cious  ;  judicious;  not  rash  or  heedless;  specif.,  guarded 
in  speaking  or  writing  what  is  better  left  unsaid. 

It  is  the  discreet  man,  not  the  witty,  nor  the  learned,  nor  the 
brave,  who  guides  the  conversation.  Addison. 

Satire  ’s  my  weapon,  but  I  ’m  too  discreet 
To  run  amuck,  and  tilt  at  all  I  meet.  Pope. 

2.  Civil  ;  polite.  Scot. 

Syn.  —  See  careful. 

—  dis-creet'ly,  adv.  —  dis-creet'ness.  n. 
dis-crep'ance  (dTs-kr6p'fins ;  dYs'kre-pfins ;  277:  see  note 
below).  7i.  Discrepancy. 

There  hath. been  ever  a  discrepance  of  vesture  of  youth  and 
age,  men  and  women.  Sir  T.  Elyot. 

The  older  accentuation  in  this  and  allied  words  is  disr- 
cre-pance,  etc.,  and  this  is  still  often  heard  in  discrepance  and 
discrepant ,  and  occasionally  in  discrepancy 

dis-crep'an-cy  (dYs-krgp'Sn-sY ;  277 :  see  note  under  dis¬ 
crepance),  n. ;  pi.  -cies  (-sTz).  [L.  discrepantia :  cf.  OF. 
discrepatice.  See  discrepant.]  State  or  quality  of  being 
discrepant;  also,  an  instance  of  this;  disagreement ;  vari¬ 
ance  ;  discordance  ;  contrariety. 

There  is  no  real  discrepancy  between  these  two  genealogies. 

G.  S.  Faber. 

dis-crep'ant  (dYs-krSp'#nt  ;  dTs'kre-pSnt ;  277  :  see  dis¬ 
crepance),  a.  [L.  discrepans ,  -antis,  p.  pr.  of  discrepare 
to  sound  differently  or  discordantly  ;  dis-  -}-  crepare  to 
rattle,  creak  :  cf.  OF.  discrepant.  See  crepitate.]  1.  Dis¬ 
cordant  ;  at  variance  ;  disagreeing  ;  contrary ;  different. 

The  Egyptians  were  .  .  .  the  most  oddly  disci'epant  from  the 
rest  in  their  manner  of  worship.  Cudworth. 

2.  Apart;  separated.  Obs. 

—  dis-crep'ant-ly,  adv. 

dis  crete'  (dYs-kret';  dTs'kret),  a.  [L.  discretus ,  p.  p.  of 
discernere.  See  discreet.]  1.  Separate ;  distinct;  disjunct. 

2.  Composed  of  distinct  parts ;  relating  to  distinct  parts 
or  portions ;  discontinuous. 

3.  Disjunctive  ;  containing  a  disjunctive  or  discretive 
clause  ;  as,  “I  resign  my  life,  but  not  my  honor,”  is  a 
discrete  proposition. 

4.  Logic.  Individually  distinct  but  not  generically  dif¬ 
ferent  ;  as,  the  individuals  of  a  genus  are  mutually  discrete. 
6  Separated  from  context  or  environment ;  abstract. 

6-  Phon.  Of  the  voice,  “leaping”  from  one  pitch  to  an¬ 
other,  as  in  song ;  —  distinguished  from  concrete.  See  con¬ 
crete,  a.,  4. 

discrete  proportion,  proportion  in  which  the  ratio  of  the 
means  is  not  that  of  either  couplet,  as  3:  6  ::  8  :  16,  3  hav¬ 
ing  the  same  ratio  to  6  as  8  to  16  but  not  as  6  to  8  ;  —  op¬ 
posed  to  continued  proportion,  as  3  :  6  ::  12  :  24.  —  d.  quan¬ 
tity,  a  quantity  made  up  of  distinct  units  (as  the  aggregate 
of  rational  numbers),  that  maybe  set  in  one-to-one  corre¬ 
spondence  with  the  aggregate  of  positive  integers.  —  d. 
smallpox,  Med.,  a  form  of  smallpox  in  which  the  pustules 
remain  more  or  less  distinct  ana  do  not  become  confluent. 

—  d.  term,  a  term  used  to  denote  a  single  individual  as 
such,  or  a  group  or  collection  as  individual.  —  d.  whole. 
See  whole. 

dis-cre'tion  (dYs-krSsh'im),  n.  [F.  discretion,  L.  discretio 
separation,  difference,  discernment,  fr.  discernere,  dis- 
cretum.  See  discreet,  discern.]  1.  Disjunction;  separa¬ 
tion  ;  distinction. 

2.  Act  or  faculty  of  discerning  ;  judgment ;  also,  formerly, 
capacity  of  discrimination  ;  discernment ;  decision. 

Well  spoken,  with  good  accent  and  good  discretion.  Shak. 

3.  Freedom  to  decide  or  to  act  according  to  one’s  own 
judgment  ;  unrestrained  exercise  of  choice  or  will. 

4-  Quality  of  being  discreet ;  wise  conduct  and  manage¬ 
ment;  cautious  discernment,  esp.  as  to  matters  of  propriety 
and  self-control;  prudence;  circumspection;  wariness; 
sagacity;  judiciousness. 

The  better  part  of  valor  is  discretion.  Shak. 

5-  Politeness  ;  civility  ;  courtesy.  Scot. 

at  discretion,  a  At  will ;  according  to  one’s  judgment  or 
pleasure,  b  At  the  mercy  of  an  antagonist ;  — used  of  a 
yielding  or  surrender. 

dis  cre'tion-al  (-&1)  \  a.  [Cf.  F.  discrSiionnaire .] 

dis-cre'tion-a-ry  (-a-rY)  )  1.  Left  to  discretion  ;  unre¬ 

strained  except  by  discretion  or  judgment;  as,  an  ambas¬ 
sador  with  discretionary  powers. 

2.  Characterized  by  discretion  ;  discreet.  Obs. 


dis-cre'tlve  (dYs-kre'tTv),  a.  [L.  discretivus.  See  dis¬ 
crete.]  1.  Disjunctive. 

2.  Murking  distinction  ;  discriminative  ;  distinguishing, 
discretive  proposition,  Logic,  one  that  expresses  distinction, 
opposition,  or  variety,  by  means  of  discretive  particles,  as 
but,  though,  yet,  etc.;  as,  travelers  change  their  climate, 
but  not  their  temper. 

—  dis  cre'tive  ly,  adv.  —  dis-cre'tive  ness,  n. 
dis-cre'tive,  n.  Disjunctive  proposition  or  conjunction.  Obs . 
dis  crim'i  na  ble  (dTs-kiTm'T-nd-b’l),  a.  Capable  of  being 

discriminated.  —  dis  crim  i-na-bil'i-ty  (-bll'T-tT),  n. 
dis  crim'i  nant  (-nftnt),  n.  [L.  discriminans,  p.  pr.  of 
discriminare. Math.  The  eliminant  of  the  7i  partial  de¬ 
rivatives  of  a  homogeneous  function  of  n  variables.  In  case 
of  an  equation  containing  only  one  variable,  it  is  the  sim¬ 
plest  rational  integral  function  of  the  coefficients  whose 
vanishing  is  the  condition  for  equal  roots,  namely,  the 
product  of  all  the  squared  differences  of  any  two  of  its 
roots.  The  vanishing  of  the  discriminant  of  the  equation 
of  a  curve  or  surface  declares  that  the  curve  or  surface  has 
a  double  point.  —  discriminant  of  a  corpus,  a  squared  determi¬ 
nant  whose  rows  are  in  turn  the  set  of  integers  forming 
the  base  of  the  corpus  (through  which  all  elements  of  the 
corpus  are  expressible  linearly)  and  the  sets  of  their  con¬ 
jugates. 

dis  crim'i  nant,  a.  Math.  Designating  equal  roots  or  a 
double  point. 

dis-crim  1  nan'tal  (-nSn'tdl),  a.  Math.  Of  or  pertaining 

to  a  discriminant. 

dis-crim'i  nate  (dYs-krYm'Y-nat),  a.  [L.  discriminate,  p.  p. 
of  discriminare  to  divide,  separate,  fr.  discrimen  division, 
distinction,  decision,  fr.  discernere.  See  discern  ;  cf.  crim¬ 
inate.]  1.  Having  the  difference  marked;  distinguished 
by  certain  tokens  ;  distinct. 

2.  Marked  by  discrimination;  carefully  distinguishing, 
discriminate  segregation.  See  indiscriminate  segregation. 
dls-crim'i-nate  (-nat),  r.  t. ;  dis-crim'i-nat'ed  (-natSd); 
dis-crim'i-nat'ing  (-nat'Tng).  1.  To  serve  to  distinguish  ; 
to  mark  as  different ;  to  differentiate. 

2.  To  separate  by  discerning  differences;  to  distinguish. 

To  discriminate  the  goats  from  the  sheep.  Barrow. 
Syn.  —  See  distinguish. 

dis-crlm'i-nate,  v.  i.  1.  To  make  a  difference  or  distinc¬ 
tion  ;  to  distinguish  accurately;  as,  to  discriminate  be¬ 
tween  probability  and  presumption. 

2.  To  make  a  difference  in  treatment  or  favor  (of  one  a a 
compared  with  others) ;  as,  to  discriminate  in  favor  of 
one’s  friends;  to  discriminate  against  a  special  class, 
dis  crim'i  nat  ing  (-nat/Tng),  p.  a.  Marking  or  noting  a 
difference  or  differences;  distinguishing;  often  esp.,  ca¬ 
pable  of  making  acute  discriminations;  keen  ;  discerning  ; 
as,  a  discriminating  critic. 

And  finds  with  keen  discriminating  sight, 

Black ’s  not  so  black  ;  —  nor  white  so  very  white.  Canning. 
discriminating  cubic  (of  a  quadric  Ax 2  -f  By-  4-  Cz *  4-  2 Fyz  4- 
2 Gzx  4-  2 Hxy  4-  terms  of  lower  degree  ==  0),  the  determi¬ 
nant  iA-k  H  G  | 

H  B-k  F 
I  G  F  C-k  I 

—  d.  duties.  Pol.  Econ.  —  differential  duties. 
dis-crim'i-na'tion  (dYs-krYm'Y-na'slmn),  n.  [L.  discrimi- 

natio  the  contrasting  of  opposite  thoughts.]  1.  Act  of 
discriminating,  or  state  of  being  discriminated. 

To  make  an  anxious  discrimination  between  the  miracle  abso¬ 
lute  and  providential.  Trench. 

2.  A  distinction,  as  in  treatment ;  esp.,  an  unfair  or  inju¬ 
rious  distinction.  Specif.  :  Common  Carriers.  The  arbi¬ 
trary  imposition  of  unequal  tariffs  for  substantially  the 
same  service  ;  a  difference  in  treatment  made  between  per¬ 
sons,  localities,  or  classes  of  traffic,  in  respect  of  substan¬ 
tially  the  same  service. 

A  difference  in  rates,  not  based  upon  any  corresponding  differ¬ 
ence  in  cost,  constitutes  a  case  of  discrimination.  A.  T.  Iladley. 

3.  The  quality  of  being  discriminating;  faculty  of  nicely 
distinguishing  ;  acute  discernment ;  as,  to  show  great  dis¬ 
crimination  in  the  choice  of  means. 

4.  That  which  discriminates;  mark  of  distinction. 

Syn.  —  Discernmentj  penetration,  clearness,  acuteness, 
acumen,  judgment,  distinction. 

—  dis  crim  i  na'tion-al  i-h  1),  a. 

dis  crim'i  na  tive  (dYs-krYm'Y-na-tYv),  a.  1.  Marking  a 
difference;  distinguishing;  distinctive;  characteristic. 

2  Observing  distinctions  ;  making  differences  ;  discern¬ 
ing  ;  discriminating.  “  Discriminative  censure.”  J.  Foster. 
3.  Discriminating;  differential;  as,  discriminative  duties.  R. 
dis-crown'  (dYs-kroun'),  v.  t. ;  dis-crowned'  (-kround') ; 
dis-crown'ing.  To  deprive  of  a  crown  ;  specif.,  to  depose 
(a  sovereign). 

Our  kin^rs  discrowned  ere  dies  the  distant  shout 
That  hailed  the  coronation  of  their  youth.  C.  P .  Crunch. 
dls-cul'pate  (dis-kul'pat),  v.  t.  ;  dis-cul'pat-ed  (-pat-Sd) ; 
dis-cul'pat-ing  (-pat-Yng).  [LL.  discu/patus,  p.  p.  of  dis- 
culpare  to  disculpate  ;  dis-  -f-  L.  culpare  to  blame,  culpa 
fault.]  To  exculpate.  Rare.  Walpole.  —  dls'CUl-pa'tion 
(dYs'kill-pa'slmn),  n.  —  dis-CUl'pa-tO-ry  (-pa-to-rY),  a. 
dis-cur'sive  (dis-kffr'sYv),  a.  [Cf.  F.  aiscursif.  See  dis¬ 
course  ;  cf.  discoursive.]  1.  Running  to  and  fro  ;  wind¬ 
ing  in  and  out.  Rare. 

2  Passing  from  one  thing  to  another;  ranging  over  a 
wide  field  ;  roving  ;  digressive  ;  desultory. 

A  man  rather  tacit  than  discursive.  Carlyle. 

3.  Characterized  by  discursive  reasoning. 

Syn.  —  See  cursory. 

discursive  reasoning,  Philos .,  reasoning  syllogistically,  or 
bypassing  from  premises  to  conclusions;  elaborative,  as 
contrasted  with  intuitive,  reasoning.  Cf.  reason,  n. 

—  dls-cur'sive-ly,  adv.  —  dls-cur'sive-ness,  n. 


dis-courseTess,  a.  See  -less. 
discoursing,/;,  pr.  V  rb.  n.  of 
DISCOURSE.  [ Obs.  or  R.  I 

dis-court',  v.  t.  To  decourt.  I 
dis-court'ship,  n.  Discourtesy. 
Obs. 

di8'cous  (dTs'kf/s),  a.  (L.  fliscus 
disk.  See  disk.]  Discoid, 
dla-cov'en-a-ble,  a.  (OF.  des- 
covenable.  1  Unsuitable  ;  dis- 
convenient.  Obs. 
dis-cov'o-nant(dTs-kfiv'5-ndfnt), 
v.  t.  Seems-,  2  a. 
dis-cov'er-ment,  n.  [Cf.  OF.  des- 
couvrement.)  Discovery.  Ohs. 
dls-cra'dle,  v.i.  To  emerge  from 
a  cradle.  Obs. 

dis'erase,  dis'era-site,  etc.  See 
DYSCRASR,  etc. 
dia-cre'cion.  +  discretion. 
dis-cred'l-ble,  a.  Not  credible  ; 
not  creditable.  Obs. 


dis-cred'it-a-bl.  Discreditable. 
R<f.  Sp.  [credits.  Rare. I 

di8-cred'i-tor,  n.  One  who  dis-l 
dis  creet',  f  discrete. 
dis-creeve'.  r.  t.  [Prob.  for  an 
old  form  of  discover.]  To  dis¬ 
close.  Obs. 

dis-creit'.  +  discreet. 
dis'ere-pant  (dls'krC-ptfnt),  n. 
A  dissentient.  Obs. 
dis'ere-pate.  r.i.  Sr  t.  [See  dis¬ 
crepant,  o.]  1.  To  discrimi¬ 

nate  ;  distinguish.  Rarp. 

2.  To  differ.  Ohs.  —  dis  cre-pa'- 
tion  ( dY^kr^-pa'shrin ),  n.  Rare. 
dis  crese'.  +  decrease. 
dis-cres'sion.  discretion. 
dis-crete'.  d*  discreet. 
dis  crete',  v.  t.  To  separate  ;  to 
divide  into  parts.  Obs.  [RareA 
dls-crete',  n.  A  separate  part.  | 
dls-crete'ly.  adv.  of  discrete. 


dis-rrete'ness,  n.  See  -ness. 

di8-cre'tion-ai-ly  (dTs-krSsh'- 
i7n-dfl-T),  «'/r.  of  discretional. 
dis-cre'tion-a-ri-ly  (-It-rl-lY), 
adv.  of  DISCRETIONARY, 
dis^rien.  +  descry. 
di8-crim'i-nal  (dYs-krYm'T-ntfl), 
a.  [L.  discriminalis  serving  to 
divide.]  Dividing  :  separating, 
dis-crim'i-nate-ly  (-nfit-lY ),  adv. 
of  DISCRIMINATE.  [-NESS.  I 

dis-crim'i-nate-ness,  n.  See| 
discrimination  time.  See  re¬ 
action  TIM  K. 

dis-crim 'i-nat  ing-ly  (-naPYng- 

lT),  artv.  Of  DISCRIMINATING. 

dis  crim'i-na-tiv.  Discrimina¬ 
tive.  Ref.  Sp. 

dis-crim'i-na-tive-ly,  adv.  of 

DISCRIMINATIVE, 
dis-crim'i-na^or  (-na/t?r),  n. 
[L.]  One  who  discriminates. 


di8-crim'i-na-to-ry  (-nd-t6-rY), 

«.  Discriminative. 
diB-crim'i-nous  (-nils),  a.  [LL. 
discriminosus ,  fr.  L.  discrimen 
the  dangerous,  decisive  mo¬ 
ment.]  Hazardous;  critical.  Obs 
—  di8-crim'i-nouB-nes8,  n.  Obs. 
diB-crip'cion.  +  description. 
dia-crive'.  *J*  pescrive. 
diB-cru'ci  a-ment,  n.  [ L.  discru- 
ciare  to  torture.)  Torture.  Obs. 
dis-cru'ci-ate  (aTs-knJo'shY-at), 
v.  t.  [  L.  discruciatvs,  p.  p.  of  dis- 
cruciare.]  To  excruciate.  Obs. 
dia-crye'.  +  descry. 
dis-cryve'.  Obs.  or  Scot.  var. 
of  dbscrive. 
diset  Ahbr.  Discount, 
dis  cu-ba'tion,  n.  [  L.  dis-  4- 
cnbare  to  recline  ;  cf.  L.  disau- 
bitio  couch.]  Discumbenev.  Obs. 
dia  cu'bi-to-ry  (dTs-kQ'bY-tA- 


rY),  a.  [L.  discumbere ,  discubi- 

tum,  to  recline.]  Leaning  ;  fitted 
for  a  reclining  posture.  Obs. 
diB-cul'or.  Discolor.  Ref.  Sp. 
dis-cul'ord.  Discolored.  Ref.Sp. 
di8-cumb'.  v.  i.  [L.  discum¬ 
bere.]  To  recline  (at  table). 
Obs.  Oxf.  E.  D. 

dis-cum'ben-cy.  n.  [L.  discum- 
bens ,  p.  pr.  of  discumbere  to  re¬ 
cline.]  Reclining  at  table  in  the 
manner  of  the  ancients.  Obs. 
dis-cum'ber,  v .  t.  [dis-  4-  cum¬ 
ber  :  cf.  OF  descombrer,  F.  d£- 
cambrer.]  To  disencumber. 
Archaic.  [DISCOMFIT.  I 

diB-cum'fit.  Obs.  or  ref.  sp.  of  I 
diB-cum'fort.  Discomfort.  K.Sjj. 
dis-cur'age  Discourage.  R.  Sp. 
dis-cure'.  +  discover. 
discuren.  +  discover. 
discurer.  f  discoverer. 


dis-curre',  r.  t.  te  i.  [L.  discur- 

rere.]  To  run  through  ;  to  run 
about.  Obs.  [  Obs.  1 

dig-cur'rent,  a.  See  dis-,  2  c.| 
dia-cur'sa-tive  ( dls-kftr'sri-tYv), 
a.  Discursive.  Rare.  —  diB-cur>- 
aa-tive-neBB,  n-  Rare. 
dis-cur'sion  (-shtfn),  n.  [L.  dis- 
cursio  a  running  different  ways. 
See  discourse.]  1.  Act  of  run¬ 
ning  to  and  fro  Obs. 

2.  Digression.  Rare. 

3.  Discursive  reasoning.  Rare. 
di8-cur'8ist,  n.  A  discourser  ;  a 
disputer.  Obs. 

di8-cur'siv.  Discursive.  Ref.  Sp. 
dis-cur'so-ry  (dYs-kftr'sC-rY),  a. 
Discursive.  Rare. 
dls-cur'sus  (-stfs),  n.  [L.]  Logic. 
Argumentation  ;  ratiocination  ; 
discursive  reasoning, 
dla-cur'tain,  v.  t.  See  dis-. 


food,  fobt ;  out,  oil ;  chair  ;  go  ;  sing,  iqk  ;  then,  thin ;  nature,  verdure  (250) ;  K  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144) ;  boN ;  yet;  zh  =  z  in  azure.  Numbere  refer  to§§  in  Gums. 
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<UsfCUa(dt8*ktts),  n.  ;  pi.  E.  discuses  (-Sz ;  -Tz).  L.  disci  (dTs'- 
f).  [L.  See  disk.]  1.  a  A  circular  plate  of  some  heavy  ma¬ 
terial  intended  to  be  thrown  or  hurled  as  a  trial  of  strength 
and  skill ;  a  sort  of  quoit.  The  ancient  discus  was  of 
atone  or  metal  and  about  twelve  inches  in  diameter,  b  The 
exercise  or  game  of  throwing  the  discus.  This  among  the 
Greeks  was  one  of  the  chief  gymnastic  exercises  ana  was 
included  in  the  Pentathlon  (which  see).  As  a  result  of  the 
revival  of  the  Olympic  games  in  1896,  discus  throwing  in 
a  modified  form  lias  become  a  part  of  some  athletic  con¬ 
tests.  The  modern  discus  weighs  four  pounds,  seven 
ounces,  and  is  thrown  from  a  space  nine  feet  square. 

2.  Anything  resembling  a  discus  in  shape,  as  a  dish  or 
trencher,  the  solar  disk,  etc.  ;  a  disk.  Obs. 
dis'cus  pro-lig'er-us  (pro-llper-ws).  [NL.  See  proligerous.] 
Embryol.  See  Graafian  follicle. 
dls-cuss'  (dTs-k&s'),  v.  t. ;  dis-cussed'  (-kQst');  dis-cuss'ing. 
[L.  discussus ,  p.  p.  of  discutere  to  strike  asunder  (hence 
came  the  sense  to  separate  menially ,  distinguish) ;  dis -  -+■ 
qualere  to  shake,  strike.  See  quash  to  crush.]  1.  To 
break  to  pieces  ;  shatter.  Obs. 

2.  To  disperse  ;  dissipate  ;  to  drive  away,  as  a  tumor.  Obs. 
or  R. 

A  pomade  ...  of  virtue  to  discuss  pimples.  Rambler. 

3.  To  shake  off  ;  to  put  away,  loosen,  or  remove.  Obs. 

All  regard  of  shame  she  had  discussed.  Spenser. 
•4.  To  examine  ;  to  try  (as  a  judge  or  court).  Obs. 

6.  To  settle  ;  to  decide  ;  declare  ;  pronounce.  Obs. 

6.  To  examine  in  detail  or  by  disputation  ;  to  reason  upon 
by  presenting  favorable  and  adverse  considerations ;  to 
debate  ;  sift ;  investigate  ;  ventilate. 

We  sat  and  .  .  .  discussed  the  farm.  Tennyson. 

7.  To  try  the  quality  of  by  eating  or  drinking.  Colloq. 

We  .  .  .  discussed  a  cold  fowl.  Sir  S.  Baker. 

8.  Civil  Law.  To  exhaust  a  remedy  against,  as  a  principal 
debtor  or  his  property  before  proceeding  against  the  surety; 
—  a  term  still  used  in  Scotland,  Canada,  and  Louisiana. 
Syn.  — DISCUS8,  ARGUE,  DEBATE^  DISPUTE.  To  DISCUSS 
is  to  sift  or  examine  by  presenting  considerations  pro 
And  con ;  as,  “  Elizabeth  could  talk  poetry  with  Spenser 
And  philosophy  with  Bruno;  she  could  discuss  Euphuism 
with  Lyly”  (J.  R.  Green) ;  cf.  “We  will  toss  it  about, 
lightly  and  easily;  which  is  the  true  meaning  of  the 
word  discuss  ”  ( Landor ).  To  argue  (the  stronger  term) 
is  to  adduce  arguments  or  reasons  in  support  of  one's 
cause  or  position  ;  as,  “  I  .  .  .  argued  against  despondency, 
but  pride  made  my  companion  take  the  darker  side  ” 
(Shelley).  To  debate  is  to  argue  formally  or  publicly  (as 
between  opposing  parties),  or  (sometimes)  to  deliberate 
with  one’s  self  ;  as,  “  They  had  gathered  a  wise  council  to 
them  of  every  realm,  that  aid  debate  this  business  ”  ( Shak.)\ 
** Xnid  .  .  .  debating  his  command  of  silence  given,  and 
that  she  now  perforce  must  violate  it,  held  commune 
with  herself  ”  (Tennyson).  Dispute,  in  the  sense  of  discuss 
or  debate ,  is  somewhat  archaic  ;  as,  “  [Paul]  spake  boldly 
for  the  space  of  three  months,  disjmting  and  persuading 
the  things  concerning  the  kingdom  of  God  ”  (Acts  xix.  8). 
In  present  usage  it  ordinarily  implies  contentious  or  heat¬ 
ed  argument.  See  dispute,  reasoning. 

dis-cuss'l  ble  (-T-b’l),  a.  Capable  of  being  discussed. 

41s  -cus'sion  (dis-kfish'5n),  n.  [L.  discussio  a  shaking,  ex¬ 
amination,  discussion  :  cf.  F.  discussion.']  1.  Examination  ; 
trial  (as  by  a  judge  or  court).  Obs. 

2.  Act  of  discussing  or  exchanging  reasons;  examination 
by  argument ;  debate  ;  disputation  ;  agitation. 

The  liberty  of  discussion  is  the  great  safeguard  of  all  other 
liberties.  Macaulay. 

3.  Investigation  of  quality  by  eating  or  drinking.  Colloq. 

4.  Civil  Law.  The  exhaustion  of  legal  remedies  against  a 
debtor  or  his  property,  esp.  against  a  principal  debtor  be¬ 
fore  recourse  is  had  to  the  surety,  or  caution,  who  is  said 
to  have  the  benefit  of  discussion.  This  benefit  formerly 
obtained  at  the  Scots  law  without  special  contract,  but 
mow  by  statute  can  be  claimed  only  under  a  contract. 

*6.  Dispersal  or  breaking  up,  as  of  a  tumor, 
discussion  of  heirs,  Scots  Lan\  the  exhaustion  of  remedies 
against  heirs  for  debts  due  by  a  deceased  person  in  the 
order  of  their  legal  liability, 
dls-cus'slon-al  (-51),  a.  Pertaining  to  discussion, 
dls-cus'slve  (dis-kus'Tv),  a.  [Cf.  F.  discussi/.]  1.  Med. 
Discutient.  Obs. 

2.  Decisive.  Rare.  “  A  discussive  voice.  ”  Hopkins. 

3.  Pertaining  to  debate  or  discussion. 

41s  -CUS'sive,  n.  Med.  A  discussive  agent ;  a  discutient. 
dls-CU'tient  (-ku'shent),  a.  [L.  discutiens,  p.  pr.  of  discu- 
tere.  See  discuss.]  Med.  Serving  to  disperse  morbid  mat¬ 
ter;  a a,  a  discutient  lotion.  —  n.  A  discutient  agent. 

41s  dain'  (dis-dan'),  n.  [ME.  desdain ,  disdein ,  OF.  desdein , 
• desdaing ,  F.  dedain,  fr.  the  verb.  See  disdain,  v.  t.]  1.  A 

feeling  of  contempt  and  aversion  ;  the  regarding  anything 
as  unworthy  of  or  beneath  one  ;  scorn. 

How  my  soul  is  moved  with  just  disdain! 

Often  implying  an  idea  of  haughtiness. 

Disdain  and  scorn  ride  sparkling  in  her  eyes. 

2.  An  object  of  disdain  ;  contemptible  character. 

Most  loathsome,  filthy,  foul,  and  full  of  vile  disdain. 

3.  Wrath  caused  by  injury  to  pride  or  dignity.  Obs. 

4.  Ignominy;  shame.  Obs.  Shak.  ( Lucrece ). 

Syn.  -  Haughtiness,  scorn,  contempt,  arrogance,  pride. 

tiis-daln',  v.  t. ;  dis-dained' (-dand') ;  dis-dain'ing.  [ME. 
disdainen ,  desdainen ,  OF.  desdeignier ,  desdaignier,  F.  de- 
daigner  ;des-  (L.  dis-)  -f-  OF.  deignier ,  F.  dnigner,  to  deign, 
fr.  L.  dignari  to  deem  worthy.  See  deign.]  1.  To  think 
unworthy  ;  to  deem  unsuitable  or  unbecoming  ;  as,  to  dis¬ 
dain  to  do  a  mean  act. 

Disdaining  .  .  .  that  any  should  bear  the  armor  of  the  best 
knight  living.  Sir  P.  Sidney. 

2.  To  reject  as  unworthy  of  one’s  self,  or  as  not  deserving 


Pope. 

Shak. 

Obs. 

Spenser. 


one’s  notice  ;  to  look  with  scorn  upon  ;  to  scorn,  as  base 
acts,  character,  etc. 

When  the  Philistine  .  ...  saw  David,  he  disdained  him  ;  for  he 
was  but  a  youth.  1  Sam.  xvii.  42. 

*’T  is  great,  ’t  is  manly  to  disdain  disguise.  Young. 

3.  To  be  angry  or  indignant  at.  Obs. 

4.  To  fill  with  scorn  or  anger  ;  to  offend.  Obs. 

Syn.  — Contemn,  scorn.  See  despise. 

dis  dain'  (dis-dan'),  v.  i.  To  be  filled  with  scorn  ;  to  feel 
contemptuous  anger  ;  to  be  haughty;  to  take  offense.  Obs. 

And  when  the  chief  priestB  und  scribes  saw  the  marvels  that  he 
did  .  .  .  they  disdained.  Genevan  Testament  (Matt.  xxi.  15). 
dis  dained'  (  dand'),  a.  [From  disdain,  7i.]  Marked  by  dis¬ 
dain  ;  disdainful.  Obs. 

Revenge  the  jeering  and  disdained  contempt 
Of  this  proua  king.  Shak. 

dis-dain'ful  (-dan'fdol),  a.  1.  Full  of,  or  expressing,  dis¬ 
dain  ;  scornful  ;  contemptuous ;  haughty. 

2.  Indignant ;  angry  ;  hostile  ;  also,  disdained.  Obs. 
Syn.  —  See  contemptuous. 

—  dis  dain'ful-ly,  acfr.  —  dis  dain'lul  ness.  n. 
dis-ease'  (dT-zez'),  n.  [ME.  desese ,  disese ,  OF.  desaise ; 

des-  (L.  dis-)  -}-  aise  ease.  See  ease.]  1.  Lack  of  ease;  dis¬ 
comfort  ;  uneasiness  ;  trouble  ;  vexation  ;  disquiet.  Obs. 
So  all  that  night  they  passed  in  great  disease.  Spenser. 
To  shield  thee  from  diseases  of  the  world.  Shak. 

2.  The  cause  of  discomfort;  an  annoyance;  injury.  Obs. 

3.  Med.  An  alteration  in  the  state  of  the  body  or  of  some 
of  its  organs,  interrupting  or  disturbing  the  performance 
of  the  vital  functions,  or  a  particular  instance  or  case  of 
this ;  any  departure  from  the  state  of  health  presenting 
marked  symptoms;  also,  a  specific  kind  of  such  alteration  ; 
a  particular  ailment  or  malady  having  special  symptoms ; 
as,  Addison’s  disease ,  Bright’s  disease ,  etc. ;  malady  ;  af¬ 
fection  ;  illness ;  sickness  ;  disorder.  Cf.  germ  theory. 

4.  A  derangement  or  disorder  of  the  mind,  moral  character 
and  habits,  institutions,  the  state,  etc. 

The  instability,  injustice,  and  confusion  introduced  into  the 
public  counselsliave,  in  truth,  been  the  mortal  diseases  under 
which  popular  governments  have  everywhere  perished.  Ma<lison. 

5.  Bot.  a  Any  pathological  disturbance  or  interruption  in 
the  process  of  nutrition  in  plants,  resulting  in  a  partial  or 
complete  stoppage  of  growth  and  often  in  death,  b  Any 
one  of  numerous  parasitic  organisms  causing  such  disturb¬ 
ance  ;  usually  with  qualifying  or  descriptive  adjective  or 
phrase.  See  pathology.  The  majority  of  plant  diseases 
are  due  to  parasitic  fungi ;  others  to  bacteria ;  others  to 
nematode  worms.  Certain  diseases,  as  peach  yellows,  are 
traceable  to  improper  physical  conditions  attending 
growth.  Mechanical  injuries  caused  by  devouring  insects 
are  not  usually  treated  as  diseases. 

6.  An  affection,  usually  caused  by  microorganisms,  impair¬ 
ing  the  quality  of  certain  products  ;  as,  the  diseases  of  wine. 
Syn.  —  Disorder,  distemper,  ailment,  affection.  — Disease, 
malady,  infirmity  are  here  compared  in  their  fig.  senses 
only.  Disease  commonly  connotes  an  actively  deranged, 
malady,  a  passively  morbid,  condition  of  mind  or  spirit; 
as,  “This  strange  disease  of  modern  life, with  its  sick  hurry, 
its  divided  aims,  its  heads  o’ertaxed,  its  palsied  hearts” 
( M.  Arnold) ;  “  How  would  they  be  troubled  by  this  beauty, 
into  which  the  soul  with  all  its  maladies  had  passed  ”  (  W. 
Pater).  Infirmity  implies  mental  or  moral  frailty  or  de¬ 
fect  ;  as,  “  Fame,  .  .  .  that  last  mfirm  ily  of  noble  mind  ” 
(Milton).  See  sick. 

dis  -ease'  (dT-^ez'),  v.  t. ;  -eased'  (dt-zezd') ;  -eas'ing  (di- 
zez'Tng).  [ME.  disc  sen  ;  cf.  OF.  desaavder  ;  des-(  L.  dis-)-\- 
a  (L.  ad)  -f-  aise  ease.  See  ease  ;  cf.  disease,  n.]  1.  To 
deprive  of  ease;  make  uncomfortable;  disquiet;  distress. 
Obs. 

His  double  burden  did  him  sore  disease.  Spenser. 
2.  To  afflict  with  disease  or  sickness  ;  to  disorder;  —  used 
almost  exclusively  in  the  participle  diseased. 

He  was  diseased  in  body  and  mind.  Macaulay. 
dis  eased'  (dt-zezd'),  p.  a.  Afflicted  with  disease. 

It  is  my  own  diseased  imagination  that  tormerfts  me.  In'ing. 

—  dis-eas'ed-ly  (-zez'Sd-lt),  adv.  —  dis  eas'ed  ness,  n. 
dis-ease'iul  (dT-zez'fool),  a.  1.  Causing  uneasiness,  dis¬ 
comfort,  or  trouble  Ons. 

Disgraceful  to  the  king  and  diseaseful  to  the  people.  Bacon. 
2.  Abounding  with  disease  ;  producing  diseases  ;  as,  a  rfii- 
easeful  climate.  Rare. 

disease  germ  In  popular  usage,  any  of  the  pathogenic 
microparasites.  See  germ  theory. 
diS-edge'(dis-£j'),t’.  t.  To  deprive  of  an  edge;  blunt;  dull. 
Served  a  little  to  disedge 

The  sharpness  of  that  pain  about  her  heart.  Tennyson. 
dis-ed'i  fy  (  -Sd'T-fi),  v.  t.  To  fail  of  edifying  ;  to  injure  the 
piety  of  ;  to  shock  the  religious  feelings  of. 
dl  sel'e  nide  (dl-sgl'e-nid ;  -nid  ;  184),  n.  Also  -nid-  [di-  -f- 
selenide.]  Chem.  A  compound  containing  two  atoms  of 
selenium  in  combination  with  an  element  or  radical, 
dls'em-bark'  (dls'gni-bark'),  v.  t.  ;  -barked'  (-barkt') ; 
-bark'ing.  [dw-  -f-  embark :  cf.  F.  desembarquer.]  To  re¬ 
move  from  on  board  a  vessel  ;  to  land  ;  debark  ;  as,  to  dis¬ 
embark  troops. 

dis'em-bark',  v.  i.  To  go  ashore  out  of  a  ship  or  boat ;  to 
leave  a  ship  ;  to  debark 

And.  making  fast  their  moorings,  disembarked.  Couper. 
dis  em  bar  kation  (dis-Sm'bar-ka'slmn),  n.  Act  of  dis¬ 
embarking. 

dis'em-bar'rass  (dTs'gm-bSr'Ss),  v.  t. ;  dis'em-bar'rassed 
(-5st) ;  dis'em-bar'rasr-ing.  [dis-  +  embarrass:  cf.  F. 
dSsembarrasser .]  To  free  from  embarrassment,  impedi¬ 
ment,  or  perplexity  ;  to  clear  ;  extricate  ;  disentangle. 

To  disembarrass  himself  of  his  companion.  Scott. 
Syn.  —  See  disengage. 

dls'em-bed'  (dis'6m-b6d'),  v.  t.  To  extricate  (that  which 
is  embedded). 


dis'em-bod'ied  (dTs'Sm-bSd'Td),  p.  a.  Divested  of  a  body ; 
discarnate ;  incorporeal. 

The  disembodied  spirits  of  the  dead.  Bryant. 

dis'em-bod'i-ment  (-T-in2nt),  n.  Act  of  disembodying,  or 
state  of  being  disembodied. 

disem-bod'y  (-bSd'T),  v.  t. ;  -bod'ied  (-Td);  -bod'y-ing. 

1.  To  divest  of  the  body  or  corporeal  existence. 

Devils  embodied  and  disembodied.  Scott. 

2.  Mil.  To  discharge  temporarily  from  military  service  :  s 
a  body,  as  militia  after  a  period  of  training.  Note  Rare. 

dis  em  bogue'  (-bog'),  v.  t. ;  dis'em-bogued'  (-bogd') ;  dis'- 
em-bo'guing  (-bo'gTng).  [Sp.  desembocar ;  des-  (L.  dis-) 
-f-  embocar  to  put  into  the  mouth,  fr.  en  (L.  in)  -f-  boca 
mouth,  fr.  L.  bucca  cheek.  Cf.  debouch,  embogue.]  1.  To 
pour  out  or  discharge  at  the  mouth,  as  a  stream  ;  to  vent ; 
to  discharge  into  an  ocean,  a  lake,  etc.  Addison . 

2.  To  eject  ;  to  cast  forth.  Rare. 

3.  To  come  out  of  (a  strait,  etc.)  into  the  sea. 

dis  em-bogue',  v.  i.  To  come  out  from  the  mouth  of  * 
river  or  strait  into  the  sea  ;  to  flow  (into) ;  to  find  vent ; 
to  pour  out  contents. 

Where  the  river  disembogues.  R.  Browning. 
Volcanoes  bellow  ere  they  disembogue.  Young. 

dis  em  bos'om  (dTs'Sm-bdoz'Mm)^  v.  t.  To  separate  from 
the  bosom  ;  to  reveal. 

dis  em  bos'om,  v.  i.  To  reveal  one’s  self ;  to  unbosom, 
dis  em-bow'el  (-bou'£l),  v.  t. ;  dis'em-bow'eled  (-<?ld)  or 
-elled  ;  dis'em-bow'el-ing  or  -el-ling.  [See  embowel.] 

1.  To  take  or  let  out  the  bowels  of  ;  to  eviscerate. 

Roaring  floods  and  cataracts  that  sweep 

From  disembov:eled  earth  the  virgin  gold.  Thomson. 

2.  To  take  or  draw  from  the  body,  as  the  web  of  a  spider. 

Rare.  “Her  disemboweled  web.”  J.  Philips. 

dis  em  broil'  (-broil'),  v.  t. ;  dis'em-broiled'  (-broild') ; 
dis'em-broil'ing.  [dis-  embroil.']  To  disentangle  ;  to 
free  from  embroilment;  to  extricate  from  confusion. 

Vaillunt  has  disembroiled  a  history  that  was  lost  to  the  world 
before  his  time.  Addison. 

di'seme  (dl'sem),  n.  [L.  disemus  dissyllabic,  Gr.  6t<n7/iio? 
of  doubtful  quantity  ;  Si-  =  fit?  twice -j-  (rrjfia  sign.]  Pros. 
A  syllable  containing  two  morse,  or  units  of  measure  («^). 
di  se'mic  (di-se'mTk),  a.  Containing,  or  equivalent  to,  two 
morse. 

dis  em  ploy'  (dts'Sm-ploi'),  v.  t.  To  dismiss  from,  or  throw 
out  of,  employment.  —  dis  em  ploy'ment  (-m^nt),  n. 

This  glut  of  leisure  and  disemjdoyment.  Jer.  Taylor. 
dis  en-a'ble  (dYs^n-a'b’l),  v.  1.  To  disable  ;  to  make  un¬ 
able.  —  dis  en  a'ble  ment  (-m£nt),  n. 
dis  en  chant' (dls'Sn-chdnt'),  r.  t.  ;  dis'en-chant'ed  ;  dis'- 
en-chant'iwg.  [dis-  enchant:  cf.  F.  desenchanter.]  To 
free  from  enchantment ;  to  deliver  from  the  power  of 
charms  or  spells  ;  to  free  from  fascination  or  delusion. 
Haste  to  thy  work  ;  a  noble  stroke  or  two 
Ends  all  the  charms,  and  disenchants  the  grove.  Dntden. 
dis  en-cum'ber  (dTs'gn-kum'ber),  v.  t.  ;  dis'en-cum'bered 
(-berd);  dis'en-cum'ber-ing.  [</is-  -j-  encumber:  cf.  F. 
desencombrer.]  To  free  from  encumbrance,  or  from  any¬ 
thing  which  clogs,  impedes,  or  obstructs  ;  to  disburden. 

I  hnve  disencumbered  myself  from  rime.  Dryden. 
Syn.  —  See  disengage. 

dis  en  gage'  (dls'gn-gaj'),  v.  t. ;  dis'en-gaged'  (-gajd'); 
dis'en-gag'ing  (-gaj'Tng).  [dis-  -f-  engage :  cf.  F.  desen- 
gager.]  To  release  from  that  with  which  anything  is  en¬ 
gaged,  engrossed,  involved,  or  entangled ;  to  extricate ; 
loosen ;  detach  ;  liberate ;  clear ;  as,  to  disengage  one 
from  controversies,  from  an  oath,  from  an  occupation. 

To  disengage  him  and  the  kingdom,  great  sums  were  to  be 
borrowed.  Milton. 

Caloric  and  light  must  be  disengaged  during  the  process. 

Trans,  of  Laroisier. 

Syn.  —  Disengage,  disentangle,  disembarrass,  disencum¬ 
ber,  extricate,  all  imply  release  or  detachment ;  disen¬ 
gage,  from  that  by  which  one  is  held,  or  in  which  one  is 
involved  (as,  “  She  disengaged  her  hand,”  Sterne)  ;  disen¬ 
tangle,  from  more  intricate  complications  (as,  to  disen¬ 
tangle  a  strand  from  a  twisted  skein) ;  disembarrass,  from 
that  which  hampers  or  restrains  (as,  to  disembarrass  one’s 
self  of  a  clinging  garment);  disencumber,  from  that  which 
burdens  or  clogs  (as,  to  disencumber  one’s  self  of  a  load 
of  parcels).  Extricate  implies  more  definitely  than  the 
others  effort  or  the  exercise  of  force  in  the  act  of  freeing 
or  liberating  ;  as,  to  erlHcate  one’s  self  from  a  quagmire. 

I  grew  but  slowly,  and  disengaged  myself  with  difficulty  from 
the  na'cotism  of  my  mental  faculties.  J.  A.  Symonds. 

This  latter  fault,  however,  had  insinuated  itself  into  niv  Re¬ 
ligious  M usings  with  such  intricacy  of  union,  that  sometimes  I 
have  omitted  to  disentangle  the  weed  from  the  fear  of  snapping 
the  flower.  Coleridge. 

I  have  never  been  able  .  .  .  to  disembarrass  my  head  of  the  most 
wonderful  vision  that  ever  took  possession  of  any  man’s.  Landor. 

He  can  call  a  spade  a  spade,  and  knows  how  to  disencumber 
ideas  of  their  wordy  frippery.  G.  Eliot. 

I  found  that  his  landlady  had  arrested  him  [Goldsmith]  for  his 
rent.  .  .  .  I  .  .  .  began  to  talk  to  him  of  the  means  by  which  he 
might  be  extricated.  Johnson. 

dis  en  gage',  v.  i.  1.  To  release  one’s  self ;  to  become 
detached  ;  to  free  one’s  self. 

From  a  friend’s  grave  how  soon  we  disengage  /  Young. 
2.  Fencing.  To  shift  the  sword  from  one  side  of  an  adver¬ 
sary’s  sword  to  the  other  side, 
dis  en  gage',  n.  Fencing.  Act  of  disengaging, 
dis  en  gaged'  (-gajd'),  a.  Not  engaged  ;  free  from  engage¬ 
ment  ;  at  leisure  ;  free  from  occupation  or  care  ;  unat¬ 
tached  ;  free.  —  dis  en-gag'ed-ness  (  paj'6d-n5s),  n. 
dis  en  gage'ment  (-gaj'mgnt),  71.  [dis-  -f  engagement  : 
cf.  F.  disengagement.]  1.  Act  of  disengaging,  or  setting 
free,  or  state  of  being  disengaged. 

A  disengagement  from  earthly  trammels.  Sir  IF.  Jones . 
2.  Freedom  from  engrossing  occupation  ;  leisure. 


dls-cur 'toons.  Discourteous. 

R'f-  Sp;  [Sp. I 

«lls-cur  to  ay.  Discourtesy.  ReJ. ] 
<Ua-cuB8',  n.  Discussion.  Obs. 
■dis  cuss',  v.  i.  To  hold  discus¬ 
sion  ;  argue 

dis-cuBs'a  ble  (dYs-kfis'd-b’l),  a. 
gee  nurrsHiHLE.  fcusses.l 

■dis  cuss 'er.  n.  One  who  dis-l 
dis  cus'sion-lst,  n.  See -ist. 
dis  cus'siv.  Discussive.  Ref.  Sp. 
■discust'.  Var.  of  DISCUSSED. 
Obs.  or  Rrf.  Sp. 

Discus  Thrower.  Gr.  Sculpture. 
The  Discobolus.  [tom.  Obs.  I 
dis  cus'tom,  r.  t.  To  disaccus-l 
dis  cu'to  ble  (-kQ'td-b’l),o.  TF. 
Discussible.  R.  [cuss.  Ons. 
dis  cuto'.r.  [F.  discuter."]  Dis- 
dis-cuv'er.  Discover.  Rpf.  Sp. 
dis  cur'erd  Discovered. Ref.Sp. 
■au  -cuv'er-y.  Discovery.  Ref.Sp. 


dis-d&ln'a-ble,  a.  [OF.  desdai- 

gnahle.  1  See  -  k  bi.e. 
dis  daind'.  Disdained.  Ref.  Sp. 
dls-dain'er.  n.  One  who  dis¬ 
dains. 

dis-dain'ous,  a.  [OF.  desdei- 
gno-*)  Disdainful.  Obs.  —  dis¬ 
dain  'ous-ly.  adv.  Obs. 
dis'dar.  Var.  of  dtzdar. 
dis  de  ceive',  v.  t.  See  dis-,  2  a. 
dis-de'i-fy,  t.  See  dis-,  2  a. 
dis-deign'.  4*  disdain. 
dis'di-ac' la-sis  (d  Y s'd I-ll k'l a- 
Bia  ;  dts-dFo-kla'sYs).  n.  [NL.  ; 
2d  dis-  -f  diaclasis.)  Optics.  = 
doubi.k  refraction. 
dis-di'a-clast  (dYs-dT'd-klfist), 
n.  [Gr.  twice  -f  fi-a<^  v  to 
break  in  twain.l  Annt.  One  of 
the  dark  particles  forming  the 
doubly  refracting  disks  of  mus¬ 
cle  fibers. 


dis-di  a^c'as'tic  (-klfis'tYk),  a. 

Of  or  pertaining  to  disdiaclasis 
or  disd iacla>ts. 

dis-di'a-p  a'son  (-pa'ztfn),  n. 
[L.,  Gr.  fit?  fita  nation  twice 
through  all.  See  diapason.] 
Anc.  Music.  An  interval  of  two 
octnvee.  or  a  fifteenth  called 
also  hisdiapason. 
di8-dub'.  v.  1.  See  dis-,  2  a. 
dise.  4*  dice. 

dis-ease'ful-ness,  n.  See -nf.ss. 
dis-ease'lv,  a.  Uncomfortable. 

O'  s. 

dls-ease'ment.  n.  See  -mknt. 
dis-ea'sy,  a.  [Cf.  OF.  desaaisid, 
p.  p.,  in  discomfort.l  Annoy¬ 
ing  :  also,  diseased.  Obs. 
di-sec'on-darry  (di-),  a.  Chem. 
Doubly  secondary.  [2  b. I 

dis-ed/i-fl-ca'tion,  n.  See  nis-,| 
dia-ed'u-cato,  r.  t.  See  dis-,  2  a 


dis-e’d'er,  r.  t  See  dis-,  2  a 

dis'e-lec 'tri-fy  (dYs'f-U  k't  l-fT\ 
r.  t.  See  dis-,  2  a.  —  dis'e-lec  - 
tri-fi-ca'tion  (-fT-ka'shwn'),  ». 
disemale.  4*  dismal.  [2  a.  Rare.  I 
dis  em-bar'go.  n.  t.  See  pis-,1 
disem-bark'ment,  n.  See -ment. 
dis/em  barkt'.  Disembarked. 
Ref.Sp.  [-MENT. I 

diBem-bar'rass-roent,  ».  Seel 
disem-bar'rast.  Disembar¬ 
rassed.  Ref.  Sp. 
dis/em-Vat'tle.  v.  t.  Seems-.  2  a. 
dis^m-bay',  v.  t.  To  clear  from 
a  bay.  Ons.  [2  a.  I 

dis  em-be  'lish.  v.  t.  See  dis-,| 
dis'em-bit'ter,  t\  t.  See  ms-,  2  a. 
dis  em^o-ca'tion  (d  Y  s-€  m'b  t>- 
kS'shiln),  ».  [Sp.  desembocar 
to  disembogue.]  Act  of  disem¬ 
boguing.  Rare.  [-MENT.  I 

dis  em-bogue'ment.  n.  See| 


dis  em-bow'sld.  Disemboweled. 

Re  .  Sp.  [-MENT.  I 

dis  e  m-b  o  w'el-ment,  n.  Seel 
dis  em  bow'er.  v.  t.  See  dis-,  2  a. 
dis'em-bran  g  e,  v.  t.  [dis-  -f  ein- 
=  en-(L.tw-)  -f-  brangfe. ,]  To  free 
from  wrangling,  complications, 
or  litigation  ;  disentangle.  Obs. 
dh^em-pare',  r.  t.  [F.  dtsem- 
parer.]  To  dispossess.  Obs. 
dis'em-pag'sioned.  Var.  of  dis- 

IM  PASSIONED. 

dis^m-pow'er,  v.  t.  See  dis-,  2  a. 
dis/en-a<  t',  v.  t.  To  repeal. 
R.  —  dis  en-act'ment.  n.  R. 
d  i  s'en-am'or,  dis  en-am'our 
(dts^n-ftm'er),  v.t.  See  ms-,  2  a. 
dis  en  chain',  v.  t.  See  ms-,  2  a. 
dis'en-chant'er,  n.  One  that  dis¬ 
enchants. 

dis  en-chant'ing-ly,  adv.  of  dis¬ 
enchanting.  p.  pr. 


dis  enchant 'ment.  n.  See-MENT. 
dis^n-chan'tress,  n.  A  female 

di^en  chanter. 

dig  en-charm',  v.  t.  See  dis-. 
2  a  Rare.  [close.) 

dis  en-c  ose'.  Var.  of  disin-| 
dig  en-cour'age,  v.  t.  To  dis¬ 
courage.  Obs.  —  dis/en-cour'* 
age-ment.  n.  Ohs. 
dis  en-cum'ber-ment,  n.  [Cf.  F- 
desencombrement.]  See  -ment. 
dis^n-cum'brance,  n.  See  dis-, 
2  b. 

disendow',  v.  t.  Seems-,  2  a. 
dis'en-dow'ment.  n.  See  -ment- 
disener.  n  l  ecener.  Obs. 
dis'en-fran'chise  (dYs^n-frfin'- 
chTz  ;  -chYz),  v.  t.  To  disfran¬ 
chise.  —  dis  en-fran'chise- ment 
(-chYz-m/nt),  n. 

disengagement  governor.  See 

governor,  n.,  5. 


ale,  senate,  efire,  am,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofa  :  eve.  Svent,  6nd,  rec«nt,  maker ;  Ice,  Ill ;  old,  Obey,  orb,  5dd,  sSft,  connect ;  use,  unite,  urn,  Up,  circus,  menu ; 

I  Foreign  Word.  4*  Obsolete  Variant  of.  +  combined  with.  =  equals. 


DISENGAGING 
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DISHABILLE 


3.  Freedom  from  constraint ;  ease  of  manner. 

4-  Tlie  cancellation  of  an  engagement  of  marriage.  Rare. 
6.  Fencing.  A  shifting  of  the  sword  from  one  side  of  the 
adversary’s  sword  to  the  other, 
dls  en-no'ble  (dis'gn-no'b’l),  v.  t.  To  deprive  of  that  which 
eunobles  ;  to  lower  ;  degrade. 

An  unworthy  behavior  .  .  .  disennoblcs  a  man.  Guardian. 
413  en  tail'  (-tal'),  v.  t.  Law.  To  free  from  entail ;  to  break 
the  entail  of  (an  estate).  —  n.  Act  of  disentailing  an  estate. 
4isentan'gle  (dU'Sn-tSij'g’l),  v.  t. ;  dis'en-tan'gled 
(-g’ld)  ;  dis'en-tan'gling  (-gling).  1.  To  free  from  entan¬ 
glement  ;  to  reduce  to  orderly  arrangement ;  to  straighten 
out ;  as,  to  disentangle  a  skein  of  yarn. 

2.  To  extricate  from  complication  and  perplexity  ;  to  dis¬ 
engage  from  embarrassing  connection  or  intermixture  ;  to 
disembroil ;  to  set  free. 

To  disentangle  truth  from  error.  Stewart. 

To  .  .  .  disentangle  themselves  out  of  this  labyrinth.  Clarendon. 
Syn.  —  Loose,  extricate,  disembarrass,  disembroil,  clear, 
evolve,  separate,  detach.  See  disengage. 

41s  en-tan'gle,  v.  i.  To  become  disentangled. 

41s  en  thrall',  dis  en  thral'  (dts'Sn-thrOl'),  v.  t.  [See  en¬ 
thrall.]  To  release  from  thralldom  ;  to  free. 

41s  en-throne'  (-thron'),  v.  t.  To  dethrone  ;  depose, 
dls'en-tl'tle  (-ti't’l),  v.  t.  To  deprive  of  title  or  claim. 
Every  ordinary  offense  does  not  disentitle  a  son  to  the  love  of 
his  father.  South. 

41s  en  tomb'  (dis'Sn-toom'),  v.  t.  To  take  out  from  a  tomb; 
to  disinter.  —  disen-tomb'ment  (-ment),  n. 

41s  en  trance'  (-trdns'),  v.  t.  To  awaken  from  a  trance  or 
an  enchantment.  —  dis'en-trance'ment  (-ment),  n. 
418'en-twlne'  (-twin'),  v.  t.  &  i.  To  free  from  being  en¬ 
twined  or  twisted  ;  to  untwine, 
dis  es  tablish  (dTs'Ss-tSb'lish),  v.  t.  To  cause  to  cease  to 
be  established  ;  to  breakup  (anything established) ;  to  de¬ 
prive,  as  a  church,  of  its  connection  with  the  state. 

41s  es  tab'llsh  ment  (-ment),  n.  Act  or  process  of  dises¬ 
tablishing,  or  state  of  being  disestablished;  specif.,  the 
withdrawal  of  the  support  of  the  state  from  an  established 
church  ;  as,  the  disestablishment  and  disendowment  of  the 
Irish  Church  by  act  of  Parliament. 

Disestablishment  is  in  theory  the  annulling  of  establishment ; 
but  since  an  established  Church  is  usually  rich,  disestablishment 
generally  includes  disendowment,  even  where  there  is  no  state 
endowment  of  religion.  Encyc.  Brit. 

dis  es-teem'  (dts'Ss-tem'),  n.  Want  of  esteem  ;  low  esti¬ 
mation,  inclining  to  dislike  ;  disfavor  ;  disrepute. 

Disesteem  and  contempt  of  the  public  affairs.  Milton. 
41s  es- teem',  v.  t.  ;  dis'es-teemed'  (-temd') ;  dis'es-teem'- 
ing.  1.  To  feel  an  absence  of  esteem  for  ;  to  regard  with 
disfavor  or  slight  contempt ;  to  slight. 

But  if  this  sacred  gift  you  disesteem.  Denham. 

2.  To  deprive  of  esteem  ;  to  bring  into  disrepute  ;  to  cause 
to  be  regarded  with  disfavor.  Obs. 

What  fables  have  you  vexed,  what  truth  redeemed, 
Antiquities  searched,  opinions  disesteemed  f  71.  Jonson. 
41s  es  ti  ma'tion  (dTs-8s'tT-ma'slmn),  n.  Disesteem. 

The  disestimation  of  man’s  natural,  emotive  side  is  dangerous, 
and  can  be  carried  too  far.  Richard  Burton. 

dls  fash'ion  (dls-fSsh'wn),  v.  t.  [ dis -  +  fashion.  See 
fashion  ;  cf.  defeat.]  To  disfigure.  Now  Poetic. 
4i9-fa'V0r  )  (-fa'ver),  n.  [dis-  -j- favor :  cf .  OF.  desfaveur , 
dis  fa'vour  J  F.  dSjaveur.]  1.  Want  of  favor  or  favorable 
regard  ;  disesteem  ;  disregard. 

The  people  that  have  deserved  my  disfavor.  Ts.  x.  6  (1551). 

2.  Stat  *  of  not  being  in  favor  or  of  being  under  the  dis¬ 
pleasure  of  some  one  ;  as,  to  be  in  disfavor  at  court. 

3.  An  unkindness ;  a  disobliging  act. 

He  might  dispense  favors  and  disfavors  Clarendon. 

4.  Homeliness  ;  ill  favor.  Obs. 

4is-fa'vor  )v.  t. ;  dis-fa'vored,  dis-fa'voured  (-verd); 
dis  fa'vour  )  dis-fa'vor-ing,  dis-fa'vodr-ing.  1.  To  with¬ 
hold  or  withdraw  favor  from  ;  to  regard  with  disesteem  ; 
to  show  disapprobation  of  ;  to  discountenance. 

Countenanced  or  disfavored  according  as  they  obey.  Swift. 
2.  To  injure  the  form  or  looks  of.  Rare.  B.  Jonson. 
dls-fea'ture  (-fe'tur),  v.  t.  [Cf.  defeat.]  To  mar  the 
features  of;  to  deface.  —  dis-fea'ture-ment  (-ment),  n. 
4is-fel'low-ship  (dis-f51'o-ship)r  n.  Exclusion  from,  or 
lack  of,  fellowship. 

4is-fel'low-ship,  v.  t.  [See  fellowship,  v.  /.]  To  exclude 
from  fellowship,  esp.  from  religious  communion ;  to  re¬ 
fuse  intercourse  with,  as  an  associate. 

4is-fig'ur-ate  (dis-fig'ur-at),  a.  [Cf.  LL.  diffiguratus , 
p.  p.]  Disfigured  ;  misshapen.  Obs.  Chaucer. 

dis-fig  U-ra'ticn  (-ra'shwn),  n.  Act  of  disfiguring,  or  state 
of  being  disfigured  ;  disfigurement, 
dls-fig'ure  (dis-flg'ur ;  cf.  figure),  v.  t.  ;  -ured  (-urd) ;  -ur- 
ing.  [OF.  desfigurer ,  F.  defgurcr  ;  des-  (L.  dis-)  -\-figurer 
to  fashion,  shape,  fr.  L.  jigurare ,  fr.  figura  figure.  See  fig¬ 
ure.]  1.  To  mar  the  figure  of ;  to  render  less  complete, 
perfect,  or  beautiful  in  appearance ;  to  deface  ;  deform. 

Disfiguring  not  God’s  likeness,  but  their  own.  Milton. 
2-  To  disguise  by  changing  the  figure  or  appearance  of.  Obs. 
Syn.  —  Deform,  mar,  injure.  See  deface. 
dis-fig'ure-ment  (-ment),  n.  [Cf.  F.  defigurement.]  1.  Act 
of  disfiguring,  or  state  of  being  disfigured  ;  defacement. 

2.  That  which  disfigures ;  a  defacement ;  a  blot. 


dls  flesh'  (dTs-flSsh'),  v.  t.  To  reduce  the  flesh  or  obesity 
of ;  also,  to  disembody.  Obs.  or  R. 

dis-fran'chise  (dTs-frSn'chiz  ;  -chTz),  v.  t.  ;  dis-fran'chised 
(-chlzd;  -chTzd)  ;  dis-fran'chis-ing  (-chiz-Tng  ;  -chlz-Tng). 

1.  To  deprive  of  a  franchise  or  chartered  right ;  to  dispos¬ 
sess  of  the  rights  of  a  citizen,  or  of  a  particular  privilege, 
as  of  voting,  holding  office,  etc. 

Sir  William  Fitzwilliam  was  disfranchised.  Fabyan  (1501»). 

2.  To  deprive  of  a  privilege. 

dis-fran'chlse-ment  (dTs-friln'chTz-ment),  n.  Act  of  dis¬ 
franchising,  or  state  of  being  disfranchised ;  deprivation  of 
privileges  of  citizenship  or  of  chartered  immunities, 
disfrock'  (-fr5k'),  v.  t.  [Cf.  F.  defroquer.}  To  unfrock, 
dis-fur'nish  (-fQr'nlsh),  v.  t.  ;  -nished  (-nTsht) ;  -nuh-ing. 
[dis-  -f-  furnish :  cf.  OF.  desfournir.}  To  deprive  of  that 
(furniture,  equipments,  etc.)  with  which  anything  is  fur¬ 
nished  ;  to  strip  ;  divest.  —  dis  fur'nish  ment  (-ment),  n. 
I  am  a  thing  obscure,  disfumished  of 
All  merit,  that  can  raise  me  higher.  Massinger. 
dis-gar'nish  (dis-gar'nTsh),  v.  t.  [dis-  -f-  garnish.  See 
degarnish. ]  To  divest  of  garniture.  Obs.  or  Archaic. 
dis-gav'el  (dis-g5v'gl),  v.  t. ;  -eled  (-£ld)  or  -elled  ;  -el- 
ing  or -el-ling.  [See  gavelkind.]  Eng.  Law.  To  deprive 
of  or  relieve  from  the  tenure  of  gavelkind, 
dis-glo'ri-fy  (dTs-glo'rT-fi ;  201),  v.  t.  ;  -fied  (-fid) ;  -fy'ing 
(-fi'Ing).  To  deprive  of  glory;  to  treat  with  indignity.  Rare. 
dis  gorge'  (di6-g6rj'),  V.  t. ;  dis-gorged'  (-£0rjd') ;  dis- 
gorg'ing  (-gSr'jTng).  [OF.  desgorgier ,  F.  degorger ;  de -, 
des-  (L.  dis-)  -j-  gorge.  See  gorge.]  1.  To  eject  or  dis¬ 
charge  by  the  throat  and  mouth  ;  to  vomit ;  hence,  to  pour 
or  throw  forth  violently  from  a  vent,  crater,  or  the  like. 

This  mountain  when  it  rageth,  .  .  .  casteth  forth  huge  stones, 
disgorgeth  brimstone.  Hakluyt. 

2.  To  give  up  unwillingly,  as  something  wrongfully  appro¬ 
priated  ;  to  make  restitution  of ;  to  surrender  ;  as,  to  dis¬ 
gorge  ill-gotten  gains. 

dis-gorge',  v.  ?.  1.  To  vomit  forth  contents;  discharge. 

See  where  it  flows,  disgorging  at  seven  mouths 
Into  the  6ea.  Milton. 

2.  To  make  restitution. 

dls-gorg'er  (dTs-gdr'jer),  n.  One  that  disgorges ;  specif., 
an  implement  for  extracting  a  hook  from  a  fish, 
dis  grace'  (dis-gras'),  n.  [F.  disgrd.ee ,  It.  disgrazia;  dis- 
(L.  dis-)  -j-  grazia  grace,  L.  gratia.  See  grace.]  1.  Con¬ 
dition  of  being  out  of  favor;  loss  of  favor,  regard,  or  respect. 

Macduff  lives  in  disgrace.  Shak. 

2.  State  of  being  dishonored,  or  covered  with  shame  ;  dis¬ 
honor  ;  shame ;  ignominy. 

From  top  of  honor  to  disgrace's  feet  ?  Shak. 

3.  That  which  brings  dishonor  ;  cause  of  shame  or  re¬ 
proach  ;  as,  vice  is  a  disgrace  to  a  rational  being. 

4.  An  act  of  unkindness  ;  a  disfavor.  Obs. 

The  interchange  continually  of  favors  and  disgraces.  Bacon. 

5.  An  expression  of  reprobation;  dishonoring  words ;  as, 
to  speak  disgrace  against  any  one.  Archaic. 

6.  Disfigurement;  disfavor.  Obs. 

Syn. —Disfavor,  disesteem,  discredit,  disparagement, 
opprobrium,  reproach ;  dishonor,  shame,  infamy,  igno¬ 
miny,  humiliation.  See  dishonor. 

dis  grace'  (dis-gras'),  v.  t. ;  dis-graced'  (-grast') ;  dis¬ 
gracing  (-gras'Tng).  [F.  disgracier ,  It.  disgraziare.  See 
disgrace,  n.~\  1.  To  deprive  of  grace  ;  to  disfigure.  Obs. 

2.  To  put  out  of  favor;  to  dismiss  with  dishonor. 

Flatterers  of  the  disgraced  minister.  Macaulay. 

3.  To  do  disfavor  to;  to  bring  reproach  or  shame  upon ; 
to  dishonor  ;  to  treat  or  cover  with  ignominy. 

His  ignorance  disgraced  him.  Johnson. 

4.  To  treat  discourteously  ;  to  upbraid  ;  revile.  Obs. 

The  goddess  wroth  gan  foully  her  disgrace ■  Spenser. 
Syn. —  Degrade,  humble,  humiliate,  abase,  debase, 
dls  grace'ful  (dis-gras'fdbl),  a.  1.  Lacking  grace  ;  un¬ 
graceful.  Obs. 

2.  Bringing  or  involving  disgrace ;  causing  shame ; 
shameful  ;  dishonorable  ;  unbecoming. 

—  dis  grace'ful  ly,  atfr.  —  dis-grace'ful  ness,  n. 

The  Senate  have  east  you  forth  disgracefully.  B.  Jonson. 

dis  gra'cious  (dis-gra'shws),  a.  [Cf.  F.  disgracieux."] 

1.  Lacking  grace  ;  unpleasing  ;  disagreeable.  Rare.  Shak. 

2.  Out  of  favor  ;  in  disgrace.  Obs. 

dis  gra-da'tlon  (dTs'grd-da'slmn),  n.  Scots  Law.  Act  of 
disgrading;  degradation. 

dis-grade' (dTs-grad'),  v.  t. ;  dis-grad'ed  (-grad'Sd  ;  151); 
dis-grad'ing.  [See  degrade.]  To  depose  from  an  office, 
dignity,  or  position  by  way  of  punishment ;  to  degrade, 
dis'gre-gate  (dTs'gre-gat),  v.  t.  &  i.  [L.  disgregare  ;  dis- 
-f-  gregare  to  collect,  fr.  grex ,  gregis ,  flock  or  herd.]  To 
disintegrate  ;  to  scatter.  Obs. 

dis  gre-ga'tion  (-ga'shun),  n.  Physics.  The  process  of 
separation,  or  the  condition  of  being  separate,  as  of  the 
molecules  of  a  body  under  the  influence  of  heat, 
dis  grun'tle  (dTs-grim't’l),  v.  t.;  dis-grun'tled  (-t’ld)  ; 
dis-grun'tling  (-tlfng).  [Cf.  obs.  &  dial,  gnintle  to  grunt, 
complain.]  To  put  in  bad  humor;  to  render  dissatisfied  ; 
to  disgust ;  —  chiefly  in  p.  p. 

disguise'  (dTs-giz'),  v.  t. ;  dis-guised'  (-glzd') ;  dis-guis'- 
ing  (-glz'Tng).  [ME.  desguisen,  disgisen,  degisen,  OF.  des- 
guiser ,  F.  deguiser ;  des-  (L.  dis-)  -j-  guise.  See  guise.] 


dis  en-gag'ing  (dts'gn-gaj'Ing), 
p.  pr.  ar  i-b.  n.  of  disengage. 

disengaging  machinery.  See  un¬ 
der  ENGAGING. 

dis  en-gir'dle,  v.  t.  See  dis-.  2  a. 
Rare.  [Obs.  I 

dis  en-gorve',  v.  t.  To  disgorge.  | 
dis  en-mesn',  >•.  t.  See  dis-,  2  a 
dis  en  nui'  (dl8/aN/nwe'),  v.  t. 
See  d is-,  2  a.  [dis-,  2  a.  I 

dis'en-roll'.dis  en-rol',11.*.  See| 
dis  en-san'i-ty,  n.  [dis-  -f  en- 
(L.  in-)  4-  sanity .]  Insanity  ; 
folly-  Obs.  [2a.  Rare.  I 

diB'en-shroud',  v.  t.  See  dis-,| 
dis  en  slave',  v.  t.  See  dis-,  2  a. 
dis  en- tail  'ment,  n.  See  -ment. 
dls  en-tan'gl.  Disentangle.  Ref. 
Sr.  [Ref-  Sp. I 

dis  en-tan'gld.  Disentangled.! 
dis  en-tan'gle-ment,  n.  See 

-MENT. 

dis  en-tan'gler  (d  Tb'6  n-t&i)'- 

tl?r),  n.  One  that  disentangles. 

1b  en  ter',  dis^n-terre'.  + 

disinter. 

dia-en'ter.  v.  t.  [dis-  -f  enter."} 
Law.  To  eject  ;  dispossess.  Obs. 

diB'en-thrall'ment,  -thral'- 
ment.  n  See  -MINT.  [-MENT.  I 

dis  en-throne' ment,  n.  Seel 


dia  en-trail',  v.  t.  To  disem¬ 

bowel.  Obs. 

dis^n-train',  v.  t.  Sr  t.  Mil.  To 
detrain.  —  dis^n-train'ment.  n. 
dia  en-tram'mel,  v.  t.  See  dis-, 
2  a. 

dis  en-vel'op,  v.  t.  See  dis-,  2  a. 
di-sep'al-ouB  (dl-),  a.  [di-  + 
scfialous.  1  Bot.  Having  2 sepals. 
diB-e'qual-iz/er,  n.  See  d_i s-,  2  b. 
dis-e'qui-U'brate  (d  I  s-e/k  w  T- 
ll'brat),  v.  t.  To  throw  out  of 
balance.  —  dis-e  qui-ll-bra'tion 
(-ll-bra'sh?in),  a. 
diserite.  +  disherit. 
di-sert',  a.  [L.  disertvs ,  for  dis - 
sertus ,  p.  p.  :  cf.  F.  disert.  See 
dissert.]  Eloquent.  Obs. 
di-Ber'ti-tude.  n.  [L.  disertitu- 
do .]  Eloquence.  Obs. 
dl-sert'ly.  adv.  Expressly  ; 
clearly  ;  eloquently.  Obs. 
disea.  decease,  disease. 
disespeir  f  desespeih. 
disesperat,  a.  Desperate.  Obs. 
di8'e8-pouBe',  v.  t.  To  release 
from  espousal.  Obs. 
dis  es-tab'lish-er,  An  advo¬ 
cate  of  disestablishment, 
dls  es-t  a b'  1  i  b  h-m  e  n-t  a'r  i-a  n 
(dTs/6s-tftb/llsh-mPn-t  a'rl-<l  n), 


ii.  Advocate ofdisestnblishment. 
—  a.  Pert,  to  disestablishment, 
dis  es-teemd'.  Disesteemed. 
Ref.  Sp.  [esteems.  I 

dis  es  teem 'er.  n.  Onewhodis-I 
di  seur'  de  bons  mots'  (de'- 
zOr'  d5  b6N'  m5').  [F.]  A 

sayer  of  bons  mots  ;  a  wit. 
diB-ex^om-mu'ni-cate,  v.  t.  See 
dis-,  2  a. 

dis-ex'er-cise.  v.t.  To  deprive 
of  exercise  or  training.  Obs. 
dis-faith',  n.  Lack  of  faith, 
dis-fame',  n.  [Cf.  OF.  disfame .] 
Disrepute ;  defamation.  Rare. 
dis-fame',  v.  t.  To  deprive  of 
fame  ;  to  defame.  Obs. 
dis-fan'ey,  v.  t.  To  dislike.  06s. 
dis-fa'vor-a-ble,  dis-fa'vour-a- 
ble.  a.  Unfavorable.  Obs. — 
dis-fa'vor-a-bly,  dis  fa'vour-a- 
bly,  adv.  Obs. 

dis  fa'vord.  Disfavored.  R.  Sp. 
dis-fa'vor-er.  dis-fa'vour-er,  n. 
One  who  disfavors, 
dis-fen',  v.  t.  To  render  no 
longer  fen  land. 
di8-flg'ur-a-tive  (dTs-ffg'fl-rft- 
tlv).  a.  Tending  to  disfigure.  R. 
dis-fig'ure,  n.  Disfigurement ; 
deformity.  Obs. 


dis-flg'ur-er,  n.  One  that  dis¬ 
figures. 

dis-fo'li-age  (dYs-fo'lT-Sj),  v. 
t.  See  dis-,  2  a.  [forest.! 
dU-for'est.  v.  t.  1.  =  disaf- 

2.  =  DEFOREST.  [ESTATION. 

dis-for  e8-ta'tion,  n.  =  defor-i 
dis-form',  v.  i.  To  change  or 
lose  form  or  order.  Rare. 
dis-form 'i-ty,  n.  [Cf.  deform¬ 
ity.]  Deformity  ;  also,  unlike¬ 
ness  in  form  ;  difformitv.  Obs. 
dis-for'tune,  n.  [Cf.  OF.  des- 
fortune.  1  Misfortune.  Obs. 
dis-fran'chis-er  (dls-frfin'chlz- 
Pr  ;  -chlz-Pr),  n.  One  that  dis¬ 
franchises. 

dis-fri'ar,  v.  t.  See  dis-,  2,  a. 
dis-fur'ni-ture,  v.  t.  To  disfur- 
nish.  Rare.  [ment.  06$.  I 
dis-fur'ni-ture,  v.  Disfurnish-I 
dis-gage',  v.  t.  [Cf.  F.  digager .] 
To  free  from  a  gage  or  pledge  ; 
to  disengage.  Obs. 
dis-gal'lant.  v.  t.  To  deprive  of 
gallantry  ;  discourage.  Obs. 
dis-gar'boil,  v.  t.  [dis-  4-  gar- 
boil;  prob.con fused  with  another 
word.]  To  disembowel.  Obs. 
dis-gar'land,  v.  t.  See  dis-,  2  a 
Poetic. 


1.  To  change  the  style  of  dress  of  (any  one);  esp.,  to 
dress  (one’s  self)  in  curious  or  fantastic  fashion.  Obs. 

2.  To  change  the  guise  or  appearance  of,  so  as  to  conceal 
or  mislead,  esp.  by  an  unusual  dress  or  appearance,  or  one 
intended  to  mislead  or  deceive. 

Bunyan  was  forced  to  disguise  himself  as  a  wagoner.  Macaulay. 

3.  Hence,  to  hide  or  obscure  by  means  of  a  counterfeit 
appearance  or  falsification  of  any  sort ;  to  cloak  ;  conceal ; 
mask;  as,  to  disguise  anger ;  to  disguise  one’s  sentiments ; 
to  disguise  one’s  voice ;  to  disguise  the  taste  of  quinine. 

All  God’s  angels  come  to  us  disguised.  Lowell. 

4.  To  affect  or  change  by  liquor  ;  to  intoxicate.  Archaic. 
Syn.  —  Conceal,  hide,  mask,  dissimulate,  feign,  pretend. 
See  dissemble. 

dis-guise'  (dTs-giz'),  n.  1.  Style  of  dress  ;  costume.  Obs. 
2.  A  dress  or  exterior  put  on  for  concealment  or  decep¬ 
tion  ;  as,  persons  doing  unlawful  acts  in  disguise  are  sub¬ 
ject  to  heavy  penalties. 


3.  Artificial  language  or  manner  assumed  for  deception. 

4.  Any  concealment  of  real  by  ostensible  character  ;  any 
assumed  or  imposed  counterfeit  or  pretense  serving  or  in¬ 
tended  to  deceive;  as,  blessings  in  disguise;  also,  that 
which  serves  to  disguise  ;  a  means  of  counterfeiting ;  as, 
vituperation  is  a  poor  disguise  of  want  of  reason. 

6.  Change  of  manner  by  drink  ;  intoxication.  Archaic. 

6.  A  masque  or  masquerade.  Obs. 

Disguise  was  the  old  English  word  for  a  masque.  B.  Jonson. 
dis  guis'er  (dTs-giz'er),  n.  One  that  disguises ;  specif., 
Obs.,  a  masker  or  mummer. 

dis  gust'  (dTs-gust'),  v.  t. ;  dis-gust'ed  ;  dis-gust'ing. 
[OF.  desgouster ,  F.  dSgouter  ;  des-  (L.  dis-)  -f  goust  taste, 
F.  gout ,  fr.  L.  gustus.  See  gust  relish.]  1.  To  provoke 
disgust  or  strong  distaste  in  ;  to  cause  (any  one)  loathing, 
as  of  the  stomach;  to  excite  aversion  in;  esp.,  to  offend 
to  an  extreme  degree  the  taste,  reason,  or  sensibilities  of  ; 
to  sicken  ;  nauseate  ;  — often  with  at,  with,  or  by. 

To  disgust  him  with  the  world  and  its  vanities.  Prescott 

2.  To  experience  loathing  or  intense  dislike  for.  Obs. 

3.  To  deter  or  dissuade  (one)  of,  from,  or  against  any¬ 
thing,  as  being  little  to  one’s  liking. 

The  difficulty  of  the  shore  and  the  high  running  of  the  surf  was 
more  than  enough  to  disgust  me  ol  that  landing  place.  Stevenson. 
dis  gust',  n.  [Cf.  OF.  desgoust,  F.  degoiit.  See  disgust, 
v.  <.]  1.  Aversion  or  repugnance  produced  by  something 

loathsome;  loathing;  strong  distaste  ; — said  primarily  of 
the  sickening  effect  of  offense  to  the  organs  of  taste  ;  now 
rather  of  repugnance  caused  by  anything  extremely  un¬ 
pleasant  to  morals,  reason,  or  the  higher  sensibilities  ;  as, 
cruelty  excites  disgust. 

In  a  vulgar  hack  writer  such  oddities  would  have  excited  only 
disgust.  Macaulay. 

2  A  quarrel ;  dispute;  difference.  Obs. 

3.  A  cause  of  disgust.  Obs. 

Syn.  — Nausea,  loathing,  abomination,  abhorrence  ;  aver¬ 
sion,  distaste,  dislike,  disinclination.  See  antipathy. 
dis  gust'ful  (dis-gust'fool),  a.  Provoking  disgust;  of¬ 
fensive  to  the  taste  ;  exciting  aversion  ;  disgusting. 

That  horrible  and  disgustful  situation.  Burke. 

—  dis-gust'ful-ly,  —  dis  gust'ful  ness,  n. 
dis  gust'ing,  p.  a.  That  causes  disgust ;  sickening  ;  re¬ 
volting.  —  dis  gusting  ly,  adv.  —  dis  gust'ing  ness.  n. 
dish  (dish),  n.  [AS.  disc,  L.  discus  dish,  disk,  quoit,  fr. 
Gr.  fiioTco?  quoit,  fr.  Suceiv  to  throw.  Cf.  dais,  desk,  disk, 
discus.]  1.  A  vessel,  as  a  platter,  a  plate,  a  bowl,  used 
for  serving  up  food  at  the  table. 

Slie  brought  forth  butter  in  a  lordly  t/ish.  Judg.  v.  25. 

2.  Something  resembling  a  dish  in  form,  as  a  shallow 
concave  vessel,  or  a  natural  hollow. 

3.  The  food  served  in  a  dish  ;  hence,  any  particular  food  ; 

as,  a  cold  dish.  “  A  dish  fit  for  the  gods.”  Shak. 

Home-made  dishes  that  drive  one  from  home.  Hood. 

4.  State  of  being  concave,  or  like  a  dish,  or  the  degree  of 
such  concavity  ;  as,  the  dish  of  a  wheel ;  also,  a  concavity  ; 
specif.,  in  quadrupeds,  esp.  domestic  cattle,  a  slight  con¬ 
cavity  of  the  face  between  and  in  front  of  the  eyes. 

5.  The  contents  or  capacity  of  a  dish;  a  dishful;  the 
quantity  measured  by  a  dish. 

6.  Mining,  Eng.  a  A  trough  about  28  inches  long,  4 
deep,  and  6  wide,  in  which  ore  is  measured,  b  That  por¬ 
tion  of  a  mine’s  product  which  is  paid  to  the  land  owner 
or  proprietor,  c  A  gallon  of  tin  ore  ready  for  the  smelter. 
7  A  quoit  ;  quoit  playing.  Obs. 

to  lay,  set,  throw,  etc.,  in  one’s  dish,  to  impute  to  one ; 
to  charge,  twit,  or  reproach  one  with.  Obs. 
dish,  v.  t. ;  dished  (dTsht) ;  dish'ing.  1.  To  put  into  a 
dish  or  dishes,  as  food  for  serving ;  —  often  with  up. 

2.  To  make  concave,  or  depress  in  the  middle,  like  a  dish  ; 
as,  to  dish  a  wheel  by  inclining  the  spokes. 

3  To  make  (a  hole)  like  a  dish  ;  to  countersink  (a  hole). 
4.  To  frustrate ;  cheat;  circumvent;  ruin.  Col  log. 

to  dish  out.  a  To  serve  out  of  a  dish  ;  to  distribute  in  por¬ 
tions  at  table,  b  Arch.  To  hollow  out,  as  a  gutter, 
dish,  v.  i.  1.  To  become  concave  or  depressed  in  the 
middle  like  a  dish  ;  as,  the  wheel  dished. 

2  Of  a  horse,  to  swing  the  fore  feet  sidewise  in  trotting, 
dis  ha  bille'  (dls'd-bel';  -bTl'),  des  ha-bUle'  (dSz'a-bel'), 
n.  [F.  deshabille,  prop.  p.  p.  of  deshabiller  to  undress  ; 


dis-gar'ri-son,  v.  t.  See  dis-,  2  a 
dis  ge-ner'ic,  a.  [dis-  4-  gener¬ 
ic .]  Belonging  to  different  gen¬ 
era  ;  —  opposed  to  congeneric. 
di8-gest'  (dTs-jPst'),  dis-ges'tion 
(-iSs'chun).  Obs.  or  Scot,  and 
dial.  Eng.  vars.  of  digest,  di¬ 
gestion. 

dis-gig'.  v.  t.  See  dis-,  2  a. 
dis-gise'.  +  disguise. 
di8-glo'ry,  n.  Dishonor.  Obs. 
dis-glut',  v.  t.  To  free  of  glut  ; 
to  empty.  Poetic. 
dis-gorge'ment,  n.  See  -ment. 
dis-goB'pel,  v.  t.  See  dis-,  2  a. 
Obs. 

dis-gos'pel-ize,  v.  t.  To  deprive 
of  the  gospel.  Rare. 
dis-gown',  v.  t.  tf  i.  To  strip  of  a 
gown,  esp.  one  symbolizing  a  de¬ 
gree  or  office.  Rare.  [Rare.  \ 
dis-grace'ment,  n.  See  -ment.  | 
dis-grae'er  (dTs-gras'5r) ,  n.  One 
that  disgraces.  [gracious.  | 
dis-gra'cious-ly.  adv.  of  dis- I 
dis-gra'cive,  a.  Disgracing.  Obs. 
dis-grad'u-ate,  v.  t.  To  degrade; 
to  reduce  in  rank.  Obs. 
dis-gress'.  dis-gres'sion.  +  di¬ 
gress,  digression. 
dls-grun'tle-ment,  n.  See -ment. 


di8-guis'al  (dTs-glz'dl), «.  Act 
of  disguising,  or  state  of  being 
disguised.  Rare. 
dis-guised'  (dls-gTzd').  pret.  Sf 
p.p.of  disguise.— dis  guis'ed- 
ly  (dls-g!z'6d-ll),  adv.  —  dia- 

§uis'ed-nees,  n. 

iB-gnise'less,  a.  See  -less. 
dis-guise'ment,n.  See -went.  R. 
dis-guis'i-ly,  adv.  of  disguist. 
Obs.  [06*.  I 

dU-guis'i-ness,  n.  See  -ness. I 
dis-guis'ing,  p.  pr.  V  vb.  n.  of 
disguise.  Specif.,  vb.  n.,  a 
masque  or  masquerade.  Obs. 
dis-gixis'y,  a.  [OF.  desgvist,  p. 
p.]  Obs.  1.  Having  strange 
guise  ;  newfangled  ;  strange. 

2.  Disguised  ;  also,  feigned, 
dis-guize'.  Disguise.  Rtf.  Sp. 
dis-gulf',  v.  L  To  discharge  from 
or  as  from  a  gulf.  Obs. 
dis-gust'ed-ly,  adv.  of  dis¬ 
gusted,  p.  p.  [gusts. | 

dis-gust'er,  n.  One  that  dis- 
dish.  r ■.  t.  [Cf  dushJ  To  thrust 
or  push  violently.  Scot. 
d  i  s'h  a-b  i  l'i-t  a  t  e,  I.  Scots 
Law.  To  incapacitate,  specif, 
by  corruption  of  blood.— dls'h*- 
bll  i-ta'tion,  n. 


food,  foot ;  out,  oil ;  chair  ;  go  ;  sing,  igk  ;  4hen,  thin ;  nature,  verdure  (250) ;  K  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144) ;  boN  ;  yet ;  zh  =  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Quid*. 

Full  explanations  of  Abbreviations,  Signs,  etc.,  immediatelj  precede  the  Vocabulary. 


DISHABIT 
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DISJOINT 


(Us-  (L.  dis-)  -f-  hdbiller  to  dress.  See  habiliment.]  A 
loose,  negligent  garment,  or  the  state  of  being  dressed  in  a 
loose  or  careless  style  ;  undress. 

They  breakfast  in  dishabille.  Smollett. 

dis  hal'low  (dls-hai'o),  v.  t.  To  violate ;  profane, 
dis  har  mon'ic  (-har-mbn'Yk)  )  a.  1.  Not  harmonic  ;  an- 
dis  har  mon'i-cal  (-Y-kal)  f  harmonic. 

2.  Anthropom.  Having  a  short  face  with  a  long  skull,  or 
a  long  face  with  a  short  skull.  Cf.  harmonic,  a. 
dis  har  mo'ni  ous  (-mo'nT-fZs),  a.  Unharmonious. 
dis  har'mo  nize  (dYs-har'mo-niz),  v.  t.  <(•  i.  To  put,  or  to 
be,  out  of  harmony.  —  dis-har'mo-nism  (-nlz’m),  n. 
dis  har'mo-ny  (-nY),  n. ;  pi.  -nies  (-nlz).  Want  of  har¬ 
mony  ;  discord ;  incongruity.  Rare.  Coleridge. 

dish'cloth'  (dtsh'kl8th/ ;  205),  n.  1.  A  cloth  used  for  wash¬ 
ing  dishes. 

2.  A  dishcloth  gourd. 

dishcloth  gourd.  The  gourd  of  any  of  several  species  of 
Lujja ,  or  the  jplant  itself.  The  fibrous  interior  of  the 
gourd  is  used  like  a  sponge  or  cloth.  See  Luffa. 
dis  heart'en  (dYs-har't’n),  v.  t. ;  -heart'ened  (-t’nd) ; 
-heart'en-ing.  [dw-  -f-  hearten.]  To  discourage  ;  to  deprive 
of  courage  and  hope  ;  to  depress  the  spirits  of  ;  to  deject. 

Regiments  .  .  .  utterly  .  .  .  disheartened.  Macaulay. 
Syn. —  Dispirit,  discourage,' depress,  deter,  terrify, 
dis  helm'  (dYs-hSlm'),  v.  t.  ct*  i.  [afw-  -j-  helm  helmet :  cf. 

OF.  desheaumer.')  To  deprive  of,  or  to  remove,  the  helmet, 
dis  helm',  v.  t.  To  deprive  of  the  helm  or  rudder.  Rare. 
dis-her'i-son  (dYs-hSr'Y-zun),  n.  [OF.  desheHteison.  Ox/. 
E.  D.~\  Act  of  disinheriting  ;  disinheritance, 
dis-her'it  (dls-hgr'Tt),  v.  1.  :  dis-her'it-ed  ;  dis-her'it-ing. 
[ME.  also  deseriteny  F.  dSsheriter  ;  des -  (L.  dis-)  4"  hSriter 
to  inherit.  See  inherit.]  To  disinherit ;  dispossess.  Obs. 
di  shev'el  (dY-shgv'£l),  v.  t.  ;  di-shev'eled  (-Sid)  or  di- 
shev'elled  ;  di-shev'el-ino  or  di-shev'el-ling.  [OF.  des- 
cheveler ,  F.  dScheveler ,  LL.  discapillare ;  dis-  +  L.  capil- 
lus  the  hair  of  the  head.  See  capillary.]  To  permit  or 
cause  (the  hair)  to  hang  loosely  or  disorderly ;  hence,  to 
spread  or  throw  (anything  analogous  to  hair,  one’s  costume, 
etc.)  in  disorder  or  disarray  ;  to  ruffle  ;  tousle. 

Like  the  fair  flower  disheveled  in  the  wind.  Cowper. 
di  shev'el,  t».  i.  To  be  spread  in  disorder  or  hang  negli¬ 
gently,  as  the  hair.  Rare. 

dl-shev'eled,  or  dl  shev'elled  (-Sid),  p.  a.  In  loose  dis¬ 
order  or  disarray  ;  disarranged  ;  ruffled  ;  tousled  ;  as,  di¬ 
sheveled  hair  ;  also,  characterized  by  disarray  or  disorder; 
untidy;  loose. 

The  dancing  maidens  are  disheveled  Ma?nads.  J.  A.  Symonds. 
dish'-faced  (dTsh'fast'),  a.  Having  the  front  of  the  face 
somewhat  concave,  as  certain  dogs  and  domestic  cattle, 
dish  feed.  Cotton  Spinning.  A  polished  plate  over  w  hich 
the  lap  is  drawn  in  carding,  having  an  upward  turn  at  its 
inner  end  to  correspond  to  the  curve  of  tlie  feed  roller. 
Dish'ley  (dTsh'lT),  n.  [From  Dishley  Grange,  Leicester¬ 
shire,  England.]  A  Leicester  sheep.  See  Leicester. 
Dish'ley  me-ri'no.  A  cross  between  the  Leicester  and 
merino  sheep  extensively  bred  in  France  and  yielding  good 
mutton  and  fine  long  wool. 

dls-hon'est  (dls-5n'gst;  277),  a.  [ME.  dishoneste ,  OF.  des - 
honeste,  F.  deshonnete.  See  honest.]  1.  Dishonorable; 
shameful ;  indecent ;  unchaste  ;  lewd.  Obs. 

Inglorious  triumphs  and  dishonest  scars.  Pope. 

Speak  no  foul  or  dishonest  words  before  them  (the  women]. 

Sir  T.  North . 

2.  Dishonored  ;  disgraced  ;  disfigured.  Obs. 

Dishonest  with  lopped  arms  the  youth  appears.  Dryden. 

3.  Wanting  in  honesty  or  integrity  ;  disposed  to  cheat  or 
defraud  ;  not  trustworthy  ;  as,  a  dishonest  man. 

4.  Characterized  by  fraud  ;  indicating  a  want  of  probity  ; 
knavish  ;  fraudulent ;  unjust. 

The  dishonest  profits  of  men  in  office.  Bancroft. 
dls-hon'est,  v.  t.  [OF.  deshon ester.’]  To  disgrace  ;  dis¬ 
honor  ;  calumniate  ;  defile.  Obs. 

I  will  no  longer  dishonest  my  house.  Chapman. 
dls-hon'est  ly,  adv.  1.  Disgracefully  ;  dishonorably  ; 
specif,  (with  reference  to  marital  relations),  unchastely  or 
improperly.  Obs. 

2.  In  a  deceptive  or  fraudulent  manner  ;  with  dishonesty, 
dis-hon'es-ty  (dYs-bu'Ss-tY),  n.  [ME.  also  deshonestee ,  OF. 
deshoneste .]  1.  Dishonor;  shame.  Obs.  “The  hidden 
things  of  dishonesty .”  4  2  Cor.  iv.  2. 

2.  Lewdness  ;  unchastity.  Obs. 

3.  Want  of  honesty,  probity,  or  integrity  in  principle ; 
want  of  fairness  and  straightforwardness  ;  a  disposition  to 
defraud,  deceive,  or  betray;  faithlessness. 

4.  A  dishonest  act ;  violation  of  trust  or  of  justice  ;  fraud  ; 
any  deviation  from  probity. 

dis-hon'or  1  (dYs-bn'er  ;  277),  n.  [ME.  deshonovr ,  dis- 
dls-hon'our  I  honour ,  OF.  deshonoi\  deshonur ,  F.  dkshon- 
neur ;  des-  (L.  dis-)  -j-  honor,  honur ,  F.  honneur ,  fr.  L. 
honor.  See  honor.]  1.  The  reverse  of  honor  ;  variously  : 
the  state  of  one  who  has  committed  an  offense  against 
honor ;  disgrace  ;  shame  ;  ignominy  ;  as,  to  live  in  dishonor 
after  a  vile  act ;  the  state  of  one  who  has  fallen  from  favor  ; 
as,  a  courtier  in  dishonor  ;  infliction  of  disrespect ;  indig¬ 
nity  ;  insult  ;  as,  to  suffer  unmerited  dishonors ;  a  source 
of  dishonor  or  disgrace  ;  a  dishonorable  action  or  person  ; 
as,  a  man  who  is  a  dishonor  to  his  country  or  kindred. 

It  was  not  meet  for  us  to  see  the  king’s  dishonor.  Ezra  iv.  14. 


2.  Law.  The  nonpayment  or  nonacceptance  of  commercial 
paper  by  the  party  on  whom  it  is  drawn. 

Syn.  —  Indignity,  opprobrium, disparagement ;  shame,  ob- 
loquyl  reproach.  —  Dishonor,  disgrace,  ignominy,  infamy 
agree  in  expressing  the  loss  of  good  fame.  Dishonor  re¬ 
tains,  to  a  greater  degree  than  disgrace,  a  negative  force, 
and  expresses  deprivation  or  violation  of  honor,  reputation, 
or  dignity.  Disgrace  expresses  positive  shame  or  reproach . 
Ignominy  connotes  public,  infamy  notorious,  disgrace  or 
dishonor.  See  abase. 

But  now  mischance  hath  trod  my  title  down 
And  with  dishonor  laid  me  on  the  ground.  Shah. 

A  disgrace  never  to  be  wiped  off.  Jane  Austen. 
The  ignominy  of  returning  to  Spain,  having  accomplished  noth¬ 
ing,  became  more  obvious  the  more  it  was  considered.  Eroude. 

The  brand  of  infamy.  Shelley. 

dis-hon'or  )  (dYs-5n'er;  277),  v././  dis-hon'ored,  -hon'- 
dis-hon'our  J  oured  (-erd) ;  dis-hon'or-ing,  -hon'our-ing. 
[ME.  deshonouren ,  F.  dishonorer  ;  des -  (L.  dis-)  -f-  honorer 
to  honor,  fr.  L.  honorare.  See  honor,  v.  t.~\  1.  To  deprive 
of  honor ;  to  disgrace  ;  to  bring  reproach  or  shame  on  ;  to 
treat  with  indignity,  or  as  unw'orthy  in  the  sight  of  others ; 
to  stain  the  character  of ;  to  lessen  the  reputation  of ;  as, 
the  duelist  dishonors  himself  to  maintain  his  honor. 
Nothing  .  .  .  that  may  dishonor 
Our  law,  or  stain  my  vow  of  Nazarite.  Milton. 

2.  To  violate  the  chastity  of  ;  to  debauch.  Obs.  or  Archaic. 

3.  To  refuse  or  decline  to  accept  or  pay  ;  — said  in  respect 
of  a  draft,  bill,  check,  or  note,  which  is  duly  presented  for 
acceptance  or  payment ;  as,  to  dishonor  a  bill  of  exchange. 
See  PROTEST,  NOTICE  OF  DISHONOR. 

Syn.  —  Shame,  humble,  humiliate,  degrade ;  debauch, 
dls-hon'or-a-ble  )  (-d-b’l),  a.  [Cf.  F.  dishonorable .] 
dis-hon'our-a  ble  f  1.  Wanting  in  honor;  not  honorable; 
bringing  or  deserving  dishonor ;  staining  the  character, 
and  lessening  the  reputation  ;  shameful ;  disgraceful ;  base. 
2.  Wanting  in  honor  or  esteem  ;  disesteemed. 

He  that  is  dishonorable  in  riches,  how  much  more  in  poverty  ! 

Ecclus.  x.  81. 

To  find  ourselves  dishonorable  graves.  Shak. 

—  dis-hon'or  a  ble  ness,  dis  honour  a  ble  ness,  n.  — 
dis-hon'or-a-bly,  dis  hon'our-a  bly,  adv. 
dish  plate.  Mining.  A  plate  or  rail  concaved  to  receive 
the  front  wheels  of  a  tub  to  secure  it  while  teeming.  Local , 
Eng.  Hr  slop. 

dish  Staff.  A  staff  for  gauging  the  amount  by  which  a 
wheel  is  dished. 

dlsh'wash'er  (dTsh'wbsh'er),??  .  1.  One  that  washes  dishes. 
2.  a  The  pied  wagtail,  b  The  small  Australian  flycatcher 
Sisura  inquieia. 

dlsh'wa  ter  (-wb'ter),  n.  Water  in  which  dishes  have  been 
or  are  to  be  washed.  “  Suds  and  dishwater .”  Beau,  d:  FI. 
dis  il  lu'sion  (dYs'Y-lu'zhSn),  n.  Act  or  process  of  freeing 
from  an  illusion,  or  state  of  being  freed  therefrom, 
dis  il  lu'sion,  dis7 il -lu'sion  ize  (-iz),  v.  t.  To  free  from  an 
illusion  or  deception;  to  disillusionize.  “The  bitter  dis¬ 
illusionizing  experience.”  IF.  Black. 

disim-pas'sioned  (dls'Tm-pSsh'wnd),  a.  Free  from 
warmth  of  passion  or  feeling. 

dis  im  pris'on  (-prYz'’n),  V.  t.  [Cf.  F.  desemprisonner .] 
To  release  from  prison  ;  to  set  at  liberty.  —  disim-pris'- 
on-ment  (-mSnt),  n. 

dis  in  cli  nation  (dYs-Yn'klY-na'slmn),  n.  State  of  being 
disinclined  ;  want  of  propensity,  desire,  or  affection  ;  slight 
aversion  or  dislike  ;  indisposition. 

Having  a  disinclination  to  books  or  business.  Guardian. 
Syn.  —  Unwillingness,  disaffection,  alienation,  dislike, 
indisposition,  distaste,  aversion,  repugnance, 
disincline'  (dYs'Yn-klm'),  r.  t. ;  dis'in-clined'  (-klind') ; 
dis'in-clin'ing  (-klln'Tng).  To  Incline  away  the  affections 
of  ;  to  excite  aversion  in  ;  to  make  unwilling  ;  alienate. 

Careful  .  .  .  to  disincline  them  from  any  reverence  dr  aff  ection 
to  the  Queen.  Clarendon. 

dis  in  cline',  v.  i.  To  be  unwilling  or  not  inclined  (to  do 
something). 

dis'in-cor'po-rate  (dYs'Yn-k6r'po-rat),  v.  t.  ;  dis'in-cor'po- 
rat'ed  (-rat'Sd) ;  dis'in-cor'po-rat'ing  (-rat'Yng).  1.  To 
deprive  of  corporate  powers,  rights,  or  privileges  ;  to  di¬ 
vest  of  the  condition  of  a  corporate  body. 

2.  To  detach  from  a  corporation  or  body, 
dis  in  cor  po  ra'tion  (-ra'shun),  n.  Dissolution  of  incor¬ 
poration.  Rare. 

dis  in  crust'ant  (dYs'Yn-krGs'tant),  n.  [dis-  -f  incrust  -f 
-anf.]  Anything  which  prevents  or  removes  incrustation 
or  scale,  as  in  steam  boilers. 

dis'in-fect'  (dYs'Yn-fgkt'),  v.  t. ;  dis'in-fect'ed  ;  dis'in- 
fect'ing.  [Cf.  F.  desin/ecter.']  To  free  from  infectious 
or  contagious  matter;  to  destroy  putrefaction  in;  to  pu¬ 
rify  ;  to  make  innocuous ;  to  treat  with  a  disinfectant. 
See  DISINFECTANT. 

When  the  infectious  matter  and  the  odoriferous  matter  are  one 
.  .  .  then  to  deodorize  is  to  disinfect.  Ure. 

dis  in-fect'ant  (-fgk'tant),  a.  [Cf.  F.  disinfectant.]  Ren¬ 
dering  free  from  infection. 

dis  in-fect'ant,  n.  A  substance  adapted  for  destroying 
the  bacteria  in,  and  rendering  harmless  and  inoffensive, 
objects,  places,  or  materials  containing  putrefactive  or 
pathogenic  bacteria.  A  disinfectant  differs  from  an  anti¬ 
septic  in  not  being  intended  for  use  upon  the  living  body  ; 
hence  many  substances  not  applicable  as  antiseptics  may 
serve  as  disinfectants,  or  stronger  solutions  of  antiseptic 


dis-hab'it,  v.  t.  habit  to 

inhabit.]  To  dislodge.  Obs. 
dis-hab'it-ed.  p.  a.  Uninhab¬ 
ited.  Obs.  [2  a.  I 

dis'ha-bit'u-ate.  v.  t.  See  dis-,| 
dia-ha'ble.  +  disable.  [2  b.  I 
dis  hal-lu  ci-na'tion,;/.  Seems-, | 
Di'shan  (dT'shttn).  Bib. 
dia-hart'n.  Dishearten.  Ref.  Sp. 
dia-h&rt'nd.  Disheartened*.  Ref. 
Sn. 

diB-haunt',  v.  t.  [Cf.  OF.  des- 
hanter.]  To  cease  to  haunt.  Obs. 
dish ' clou t', «.  A  dishcloth.  Ar¬ 
chaic  or  Dial. —  diBh'clout7,  t\  t. 
dis-health',  n.  See  ms-.  2  b. 
die  heart",  v.  t.  To  dishearten. 
Of  s.  [heartens.  | 

dle-heart'en-er,  n.  One  that  dis- 1 
dis-heart'en-ing-ly.  adv.  of  dis¬ 
heartening.  p.  pr.  [-MENT.I 

dis-heart'en-ment,  n.  See| 
dis  heav'en.  r.  t.  See  ms-,  2  a. 
diB-heir',  v.  t.  [dis-  +  heir.)  To 
disinherit.  Obs.  [somethinir.  I 
dish'er,  n.  1.  One  that  dishesl 
2.  One  who  makes  or  sells 
dishes.  Obs. 

dis-her'ent  (d  Ys-h  S  xfi  n  t),  a. 


fr/i>-  -f  -hercnt  as  in  coherent.) 
Not  cohering.  Rare.  [O&.k.T 
dis-her'is8.  v.  t.  To  disherit.  | 
dis-her'it-ance,  n.  [Cf.  OF.  des- 
heritance.)  Disinheritance.  Obs. 
disherifceson.  +  disherison. 
dis-her'i-tor,  n.  Law.  One  who 
disinherits.  Obs. 
di-shev'el,  a.  [OF.  descheveli , 
p.  p.]  Disheveled.  Obs. 
di-shev'eld.  Disheveled.  Ref.Sp. 
di  shev'el-ment.  n.  See-MENT. 
di-shev'el  v,  a.  [OF.  descheveU , 
p.  p.l  Disheveled.  Obs. 
disn'ful  (dTsh'fd&l),  n. ;  pi. 
-fuls  (-fdblz).  See  -ful. 
dish'ing,  p.  pr.  Sf  vb.  n.  of  dish. 
Specif.,  p.  a.,  concave, 
di-shiv'er,  r.  t.  [dis-  +  shiver.) 
To  shiver.  Obs.  Oxf.  E.  D. 
dish'-mus  tard.  n.  The  penny 
cress. 

dis-home',  v.  t.  See  DIS-,  2  a. 
Di'shon  (dl'shfln).  Bib. 
dls-hon'or-a-ry,  a.  Dishonor¬ 
ing.  Rare. 

dis-hon'ord.  Dishonored.  R.  Sp. 
dis-hon'or-er.  dis-hon'our-er.  n. 
One  that  dishonors. 


dis-horn',  v.  t.  See  dis-,  2  a  — 
dis-horn'er,  n.  [unhorse.] 

dis-horse',  v.  t.  To  dismount;  I 
di-short'  (dT-shflrt'),  n.  [Prob. 
dis-  -f  short.)  Scot.  1.  An  in¬ 
jury  ;  mischief.  [ment.  | 

2.  A  deficiency  ;  disappoint- 1 
dls-house'  (dls-nouz'),  v.  t.  See 
dis-,  2  a. 

diBh'rag/,  n.  1.  A  dishcloth. 

2.  Rot.  =  DISHCLOTH  GOURD. 

disht.  Dished.  Ref.Sp.  [2a. I 
dis-hu'man-ize,  r.  t.  See  dis-.  I 
di8-hu'mor,  dis-hu'mour,  n.  Ill 

humor.  Obs. 

dis-hu'mor,  dis-hu'mour.  r.  t. 

To  deprive  of  humor  or  desire  ; 
to  put  out  of  humor.  Obs. 
dish'wash  .  n.  Dishwater.  Obs. 
disi  dizzy.  [cate.  I 

di-sil'i-cate  (di-),  n.  See  sili-I 
di  si-llc'ic  (dr'sY-lYs'Yk),  a.  See 
silicic  acid. 

dis'il-lude'.  v.  t.  To  disillusion, 
dis  il-lu'ml  nate,  v.  t.  To  make 
dark;  darken.  R.  [-ment. I 
dis'il-lu'sion-ment.  n.  See| 
dis'lm-ag'ine,  v.  t.  To  banish 
from  the  imagination.  Rare. 


dlsim-bark'.  +  disembark. 
diB'im-bit'ter.  Var.  of  disem- 

bitter. 

disembogue'.  +  disembogue. 
dis  im  mure',  See  dis-,  2a. 

Rare. 

disem-park',  v.  t.  To  free  from 
the  barriers  or  restrictions  of  a 
park.  Rare. 

dis  im-prove'  (dYs'Tm-proov'), 
v.  t.  4*  i-  See  dis-,  2  a.  —  dis  - 
im-prove'ment.  n. 
dis  in-car'cer-ate,  v.t.  See  dis-, 
2  a.  —  dis  in-car  cer-a'tion,  n. 
dis'  in-car'nate.  v.  t.  To  change 
from  a  fleshly  to  a  spiritual  na¬ 
ture.  Rare.  [ied.  Rare.  I 

dis  in-car'nate,  a.  Disembod-I 
die  in-close',  v.  t.  Seems-,  2  a. 
dis  in-cor'po-rate,  a.  Disincor- 
pomted.  Obs.  or  R.  [Obs.  I 
dis  in  crease',  n.  fir  v.  Decrease.  | 
dis-in  di-vid'u-al-ize,  v.  t.  See 
ms-,  2  a.  [tor.  I 

die  in  fect'er.  n.  =  dirinfec-| 
disinfection  oil  =  saprol. 
dis  ln-feu-da'tlon.  n.  Law.  Re¬ 
lease  from  feudal  tenure, 
dis 'In -flame',  v.  t.  See  dis-,  2  a. 


substances  may  be  employed.  Some  of  the  agents  com¬ 
monly  employed  are  heat  (esp.  in  the  form  of  steam),  car¬ 
bolic  acid,  sulphur  dioxide,  chlorine,  chloride  of  lime,  cor¬ 
rosive  sublimate,  formaldehyde,  etc. 
dis/ln-!ec'tion  (dYs'Yn-fgk'shwu),  n.  [Cf.  F.  desinfection.] 
Act  of  disinfecting  ;  purification  from  infecting  matter, 
dis  in-fec'tor  (-fSk'tSr),  n.  One  that  disinfects  ;  an  appa¬ 
ratus  for  applying  disinfectants. 

dis7ln  gen'u-ous  (dYs'Yn-jSn'u-ws),  a.  Not  ingenuous; 
wanting  in  candor  or  frankness  ;  not  frank  or  open ; 
uncandid  ;  unworthily  or  meanly  artful. 

So  disingenuous  us  not  to  confess  them  [faults].  Pope • 

—  dis  in-gen'u-ous-ly,  adv.  —  dis  in  gen'u  ous  ness,  n. 
dis  in  her'it  (dYs'In-hlr'Yt),  v.  t. ;  dis'in-her'it-ed  ;  dis'- 

in-her'it-ing.  To  cut  off  from,  or  deprive  of,  an  inheritance 
or  hereditary  succession  ;  to  prevent,  as  an  heir,  from  com¬ 
ing  into  possession  of  any  property  or  right  which,  by  law 
or  custom,  would  devolve  on  him  in  the  course  of  descent. 
Of  how  fair  a  portion  Adam  disinherited  his  whole  posterity  I 

South. 

dis  in-her'it-ance  (-Y-tdns),  n.  Act  of  disinheriting,  or 
state  of  being  disinherited  ;  disherison, 
dis-in'te-gra  ble  (dYs-Yu'te-gra-b’l),  a.  Capable  of  being 
disintegrated. 

dis-in'te  grant  (-grant),  g.  Disintegrating.  —  n.  A  dis¬ 
integrating  agent. 

dis  in'te  grate  (-grat),  v.  t. ;  dis-in'te-grat'ed  (-grat'Sd) ; 
dis-in'te-grat'ing  (-grat'Yng).  [L.  dis-  -j-  integratusy  p. 
p.  of  integrate  to  renew,  repair,  fr.  integer  entire,  whole. 
See  integer.]  To  separate  into  integrant  parts;  to  reduce 
to  fragments  or  to  powder  ;  to  break  up,  or  cause  to  fall 
to  pieces,  as  a  rock,  by  blows  of  a  hammer,  frost,  or  rain, 
dis  in'te  grate,  v.  i.  To  decompose  into  integrant  parts  ; 
as,  chalk  rapidly  disintegrates. 

dis-in  te-gra'tion  (-gra'shun),  n.  Act  of  disintegrating, 
or  state  of  being  disintegrated  ;  specif.,  Geol the  wearing 
away  or  falling  to  pieces  of  rocks  or  strata,  produced  by 
atmospheric  action,  frost,  ice,  etc. 

Society  had  need  of  further  disintegration  before  it  could  begin 
to  reconstruct  itself  locally.  Motley. 

dis-in'te-gra  tive  (dYs-Tn'te-gra-tYv),  a.  Tending  to  disin¬ 
tegrate  ;  disintegrating. 

dis  ln'te-gra'tor  (-gra'ter),  n.  One  that  disintegrates;  a 
machine  for  grinding  or  pulverizing. 

dis7in-ter'  (dYs'Yn-tGr'),  r.  t.  ;  dis'in-terred'  (-tfird') ;  dis'- 
in-ter'ring.  [Cf.  F.  desenterrer."]  1.  To  take  out  of  the 
grave  or  tomb ;  to  unbury ;  to  exhume  ;  to  dig  up. 

2.  To  bring  out,  as  from  a  grave  or  hiding  place  ;  to  bring 
from  obscurity  into  view. 

dls-in'ter-ess  (dYs-Yn'ter-Ss),  v.  t.  [F.  desintSresser  to  de¬ 
prive  of  interest  in  ;  des-  (L.  dis-)  -j-  interesser  to  interest, 
fr.  L.  interesse  to  import,  concern.  See  interest  ;  cf. 
disinterest.]  To  disinterest.  Obs. 
dls-in'ter  est  (-Sst),  n.  1.  What  is  contrary  to  interest  or 
advantage ;  disadvantage.  Rare. 

2.  Disinterestedness. 

The  highest  honor  is  disinterest.  J.  Martineaiu 

dis-in'ter-est,  v.  t. ;  dis-in'ter-est-ed  ;  dis-in'ter-est-ing* 
To  divest  of  interest  or  interested  motives.  Rare. 
dis-in'ter-est-ed,  a.  1.  Lacking  interest  or  concern.  Obs. 
2.  Not  influenced  by  regard  to  personal  advantage  ;  free 
from  selfish  motive  ;  not  biased  or  prejudiced  ;  as,  a  disin¬ 
terested  decision  or  judge. 

The  happiness  of  disinterested  sacrifices.  Channing- 
Syn.  —  See  fair. 

—  dis  in'ter-est  ed-ly,  atfv.  — dis-in'ter  est-ed  ness,  n. 
dis  in  ter'ment  (dYs'Yn-tdr'mlnt),  n.  1.  Act  of  disinter¬ 
ring  ;  exhumation. 

2.  A  thing  exhumed  or  dug  up.  Rare. 
dis  in-volve'  (-Yn-vi51v'),  v.  t.  To  relieve  from  involve¬ 
ment  ;  to  disentangle. 

dis  ject'  (dYs-jgkt'),  v.  t.  ;  dis-ject'ed  ;  dis-ject'ing.  [See 
disjection . ]  To  separate  by  force;  to  tear  apart;  to 
scatter  violently  ;  as,  a  disjected  people. 
dis-Jec'tion  (-jSk'slmn),  n.  [L.  disjicere ,  disjectum ,  to 
throw'  asunder,  disperse  ;  dis -  -} -  jacere  to  throw.]  Act  of 
scattering,  or  state  of  being  scattered  ;  dispersion, 
dis  Join'  (dYs-join'),  v.  t. ;  dis-joined'  (-joind') ;  dis-join'- 
ing.  [OF.  desjoindre ,  F.  disjoindre ,  dejoindre,  fr.  L.  dis- 
jungere  ;  dis-  -j-  jwngere  to  join.  See  join  ;  cf.  disjoint, 
disjunct.]  To  dissolve  or  prevent  the  joining  of;  to  part; 
disunite  ;  undo  ;  separate  ;  sunder. 

That  marriage,  therefore.  God  himself  disjoins.  Milton - 
Windmill  Street  consisted  of  disjoined  houses.  Pennant. 
Syn.  —  Disunite,  separate,  detach,  sever, dissever,  sunder, 
dissociate,  disconnect. 

dis  join',  r.  i.  To  become  separated ;  to  part, 
dis  joint'  (dYs-joint'),  a.  [OF.  desjoint ,  p.  p.  of  desjoindre . 
See  disjoin.]  Archaic.  1.  Disjointed  ;  disconnected. 

2.  Disjoined  ;  unconnected. 

dis  joint',  v.  dis-joint'ed  ;  dis-joint'ing.  1.  To  sepa¬ 
rate  the  joints  of ;  to  separate,  as  parts  united  by  joints; 
to  put  out  of  joint ;  to  force  out  of  its  socket ;  to  dislocate  ; 
as,  to  disjoint  bones  ;  to  disjoint  a  fowl  in  carving. 

2.  To  separate  at  junctures  or  joints  ;  to  break  where  parts, 
are  united  ;  to  break  in  pieces  ;  as,  disjointed  columns. 

3.  To  break  the  natural  order  and  relations  of ;  to  make 
incoherent ;  as.  a  disjointed  speech. 


dis'in-fla'tion,  See  dis-,  2  b. 

disingeniouB,  a .  Error  for  dis¬ 
ingenuous.  Obs. 
dls-inge-nu'i-ty,  n.  Disingenu- 
ousnesB.  Obs.  [pie.  Obs.  I 

dis  in-hab'it,  r.  t.  To  dispeo-| 
dis  in-her'i-son  ( d  Y s'Y  n-h  ?  r'T- 
z?7n),  ii.  Disherison.  [RareA 
dis  in  hume',  >\  t.  To  disinter.  | 
dis  in  su-la'tion.  n.  See  dis-,  2  b 
dis  in-sure'  (dls/In-shoor'),  r.  t. 
See  dis-,  2  a  [entail.  I 

dis  in-tail',  dis'in-tale'.  +  dis-| 
dis-in'te-grate,  a.  Disintegrat¬ 
ed.  Rare. 

dis-in  te-gra'tion-ist.rj.  See  -ist. 
dis-in'te-gra-to-ry  (dYs-In'tC- 
gra-tf>-rY\  n.  Disintegrative, 
ais'in-teg'ri-ty,  n.  See  dis-.  2  b. 
dis-in'te-gTous  (dYs-Yn'tf-grws), 
a.  [L.  dis-  -f  integer  entire.] 
Lacking  cohesion  or  integrity. 
Rare.  [2  a*.  I 

dis  in-ten 'si-fy.  r.  t.  See  dis-,| 
disHn-terd'.  Disinterred.  R.  Sp. 
dis-in'ter-ess-ment,  n.  [Cf.  F. 
dtsinteressement.)  Disinterest¬ 
edness.  Obs.  [esting. 
dls-ln'ter-est-ing.  a.  Uninter-| 


dis-in  ter-twine',  v.  t.  See  dis-. 
2  a 

I  dis  in-thrall',  dis^n-thrall'- 
j  ment  Vars.  of  disenthrall, 
disenthrallment.  [2  a.  I 
dis-in'tri-cate,  v.  t.  See  dis-,} 
j  dis  in  ure',  v.  t.  To  render  un¬ 
accustomed.  Obs.  [2  1).  | 

dis^n-vag  i-na'tlon.n.  See  dis-,} 
dis  in-va-lid'i-ty,  n.  Invalidity. 
Ohs. 

dis  in-vest',  v.t.  To  divest.  Rare 
dis  in-ves'ti-ture.  n.  Depriva 
tion  of  investiture.  Obs.  [2  a.f 
dls  in-vig'or-ate,  v  t.  See  dis-, \ 
dls  in-vite',  v.  t.  To  recall  an 
invitation  to.  Ohs. 
dis-las'ked,  dis-ias'kit  (dTs- 
jas  kit),  p.  a.  [Of  uncertain, 
origin  ;  ci.  dejected.]  Jaded?, 
decayed  ;  worn  out.  Scot. 

|1  dis-Jec'ta  mem 'bra  (d7s-j?k'- 
ta  m.  m'braL  JL  ]  Scattered 
parts.  —  dis-jec'ti  mem'bra  po. 
e'ta  (-tl  mem'bra  p/5-e'te),  the 
limbs  of  the  dismembered  poet 
Horace  (Satires,  I.  iv.  62). 
dls-Jeune'.  Var.  of  disjune. 
dis  joint',  n.  [OF.  desjotntt, 


ale,  senate,  c&re,  Am,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofa;  eve,  Svent,  end,  recent,  maker;  ice,  Ill;  old,  Obey,  orb,  8dd,  soft,  connect; 

U  Foreiffn  Word.  f  Obsolete  Variant  of.  +  combined  with.  =  equals. 


use,  unite,  urn,  up,  circus,  menU ; 


DISJOINT 


DISMISS 
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dis  joint'  (dls-joiut'),  v.  i.  To  separate  at  the  joints ;  to 
divide  into  fragments  ;  to  fall  apart. 

dis  jolllt'ed,  p.  a.  Separated  at  the  joint ;  disconnected; 
incoherent.— dis  jolnt'ed-ly,  adv.  —  dls  joint'ed  ness  n 

dfsjotnt'ly,  adv.  1.  In  a  disjointed  state ;  separately ; 
—  opposed  to  conjointly. 

2.  Disconnectedly;  incoherently.  Rare. 
dis  Junct'  (dTs-juqkt'),  a.  [L.  disjunctus ,  p.  p.  of  disjun- 
gere.  See  disjoin;  cf.  disjoint.]  1.  Characterized  by 
disjunction  or  separation  of  parts,  or  formed  into  separate 
parts  or  groups  ;  also,  separate  or  disconnected;  disjoint. 
2.  Zool.  Having  the  head,  thorax,  and  abdomen  separated 
by  deep  constrictions ;  —  said  of  insects, 
disjunct  motion.  Music.  See  motion,  n.  —  d.  proposition 
=  disjunctive  proposition.  —  d.  Bpecies,  Logic ,  different 
species  falling  coordinately  under  a  single  genus.  —  d.  tet- 
rachord.  Music.  See  tetrachord. 

dis  junction  (-jurjk'shrm),  7i.  [L.  disjunct  io.]  1.  Act  of 
disjoining,  or  state  of  being  disjoined  ;  disunion ;  separa¬ 
tion  ;  a  parting  ;  as,  the  disjunction  of  soul  and  body. 

2.  Logic.  The  relation  of  the  terms  of  a  disjunctive  propo¬ 
sition  or  judgment ;  also,  such  a  proposition  or  judgment. 

By  true  disjunction  I  mean  a  judgment  in  which  alternatives 
falling  under  a  single  identity  are  enumerated,  and  are  known 
in  virtue  of  some  pervading  principle  to  be  reciprocally  exclu¬ 
sive,  and  to  be  exhaustive.  R,  Bosunguet. 

dis  junctive  (-tTv),  a.  [L.  disjunctives:  cf.  F.  disjonctif.] 

1.  Tending  to  disjoin;  involving  disjunction  ;  disjoining. 

2.  Music.  Pertaining  to  disjunct  tetrachords.  “Disjunc¬ 
tive  notes.”  Moore. 

disjunctive  conjunction,  Gram.,  a  conjunction  that  denotes 
an  opposition  of  the  ideas  expressed  by  the  words  or  clauses 
it  connects  ;  as,  either ,  or,  neither,  nor,  but ,  although,  ex¬ 
cept,  lest,  etc.  —  d.  legacy,  Roman  Law ,  a  legacy  of  the 
same  thing  left  severally  to  different  persons.  If  they  all 
accept  together  they  share  alike  ;  lapsed  shares  go  to  the 
remaining  legatees  free  from  any  burdens  imposed  on  the 
lapsed  shares.  —  d.  proposition,  one  in  which  the  parts  are 
connected  by  disjunctive  conjunctions  ;  as,  it  is  either  day 
or  night.  —  d.  syllogism,  Logic,  one  in  which  one  or  more 
propositions  are  disjunctive  ;  as,  the  earth  moves  in  a  circle 
or  m  an  ellipse;  but  it  does  not  move  in  a  circle,  there¬ 
fore  it  moves  in  an  ellipse.  —  d.  symbiosis,  Biol.,  a  condition 
of  symbiosis  from  which  mutual  advantages  are  derived 
by  the  symbionts,  although  there  is  no  direct  union  or 
connection  between  them.  The  interrelationship  of  in¬ 
sects  and  flowers  in  cross-pollination  and  the  use  of  plants 
for  dwellings  by  ants  are  examples. 

dis-junc'tive,  n.  1.  a  Gram.  A  disjunctive  conjunction, 
b  Heb.  Gram.  An  accent  sign  or  character  used  to  mark 
a  separation  of  words  or  clauses  in  a  senteuce. 

2.  Logic.  A  disjunctive  proposition. 

Not  a  few,  however,  of  whom  Hamilton  is  the  best  known  in 
England,  have  laid  it  down  that  all  disjunctives  are  to  be  re¬ 
garded  as  exclusive.  J.  Venn. 

dis-Junc'tor  (-ter),  u.  Elec.  A  device  for  disconnecting  a 
circuit,  esp.  that  employed  for  periodically  reversing  the 
current  in  a  continuous-current  system  of  distribution, 
disk  (disk),  n.  Also  disc  [L.  discus,  Gr.  6ur<os.  See 
dish.]  1.  A  discus  ;  a  quoit.  Poetic.  Pope. 

2.  A  flat  circular  plate  ;  as,  a  disk  of  metal  or  paper. 

3.  Astron.  The  seemingly  flat  figure  of  a  celestial  body, 
as  it  appears  in  the  heavens,  whether  circular,  gibbous,  or 
crescent. 

4-  Bot.  a  The  surface  of  an  organ,  as  opposed  to  the  mar¬ 
gin.  b  In  asteraceous  composites,  the 
central  portion  of  the  head,  composed 
of  tubular  flowers,  as  the  yellow  disk 
of  an  oxeye  daisy.  See  discoid  head. 

C  A  variously  shaped  enlargement  of 
the  torus  around,  beneath,  or  above 
the  pistil,  d  A  bordered  pit  (see  under 
bordered),  e  One  of  the  adhesive  cir¬ 
cular  enlargements  formed  at  the  ends 
of  the  tendrils  in  the  Virginia  creeper, 
the  Japanese  ivy,  and  similar  plants,  by  which  they  are 
enabled  to  climb  flat  surfaces  ;  also,  any  similar  adhesive 
surface,  as  the  base  of  a  pollinium.  f  The  valve  of  a  dia¬ 
tom  when  circular,  g  The  ascigerous  surface  of  the 
hymenium  in  fungi  of  the  order  Pezizales. 

5-  Zool.  Any  of  various  structures  likened  to  a  disk  ;  as, 
the  flattened  circumoral  area  of  sea  anemones  and  other 
coelenterates  ;  the  lidlike  structure  terminating  the  body 
of  Vorticella  and  allied  infusorians  ;  the  area  about  the 
eyes  of  owls,  which  is  covered  with  modified  plumage, 
etc.  See  also  blood  disk,  creeping  disk,  germinal  disk,  etc. 
6.  A  disk  harrow. 

disk,  v.  t. ;  disked  (dTskt) ;  disk'ing.  To  cultivate  by  means 
of  a  disk  harrow  or  disk  cultivator. 

disk  clutch.  Engin.  A  friction  clutch  in  which  the  grip¬ 
ping  surfaces  are  disks  or  more  or  less  resemble  disks, 
disk  crank-  Mach.  A  kind  of  balanced  crank  consisting 
of  a  disk  capable  of  revolving  about  its  center  and  having 
a  crank  pin  secured  eccentrically  in  it.  In  the  double 
variety  the  crank  pin  connects  two  parallel  disks, 
disk  cultivator.  Agric.  Mach.  A  cultivator  with  revolv¬ 
ing  disks,  in  sets,  for  breaking  the  soil, 
disk  engine.  Mach.  Any  of  various  rotary  engines  (now 
considered  impracticable)  in  which  the  piston  or  its  equiv¬ 
alent  takes  the  form  of  a  rotating:  or  wabbling  disk, 
disk  floret  One  of  the  florets  in  the  disk  of  an  astera¬ 
ceous  composite  plant.  See  discoid. 
disk  furrower.  Agric.  Mach.  A  furrower  in  which  the 
customary  shoe  is  replaced  by  a  dished  disk  set  at  an  angle 
to  the  line  of  draft. 

disk  harrow.  Agric.  Mach.  A  form  of  harrow  in  which 


Head  of  Camomile. 
d  Disk  ;  r,  r  Rays. 


IKsk  Harrow.  1,  1  Levers  for  adjusting 
Disks  ;  2  Disk  Gangs. 


the  earth  is  broken  up  by  means  of  one  or  more  series  of  par¬ 
allel  upright  disks 
arranged  at  an  angle 
with  the  line  of 
draft. 

diskless  (dTsk'les), 
a.  Having  no  disk  ; 
specif.,  appearing  as 
a  point  and  not  ex¬ 
panded  into  a  disk, 
as  the  image  of  a 
faint  star  in  a  tele¬ 
scope. 

disk  photometer. 

Astron.  &  Physics. 

See  photometer. 
disk  pile.  Civil  En¬ 
gin.  An  iron  pile,  sunk  by  means  of  a  water  jet,  having  a 
disk  on  its  lower  end  to  give  increased  supporting  power, 

—  used  chiefly  for  foundations  in  sand. 

disk  plow  or  plough.  A  plow  which  has  in  place  of  mold- 
board  and  share  a  concavo-convex  steel  disk,  or  series  of 
such  disks,  carried  by  a  metal  framework  mounted  on 
wheels. 

disk  telegraph.  A  dial  telegraph, 
disk  valve.  Mach.  A  valve  opened  or  closed  by  a  disk, 
as  a  suction  valve  having  an  India  rubber  disk  fixed  cen¬ 
trally  over  a  grating  or  grid. 

disk  wheel.  Mach.  A  disk  having  a  spiral  on  its  flat  face 
for  engaging  with  a  worm  wheel, 
disk'  Winding  (win'dTng).  Elec.  An  armature  winding 
in  which  the  convolutions  are  flat,  forming  a  disk, 
dls-leaf'  (dls-let'),  dis  leave'  (-lev'),  v.  t.  To  remove  the 
leaves  from  ;  to  bare  of  leaves. 

The  cankerworm  that  annually  disleaved  the  elms.  Lowell. 
dis  like'  (dts-lik'),  a.  [dis-  -f-  like,  a.]  Unlike.  Obs. 
dis  like',  v.  t.  ;  dis-liked'  (-likt') ;  dis-lik'ing  (-lik'Tng). 

1.  To  regard  with  dislike ;  to  disapprove ;  disrelish. 

Every  nation  dislikes  an  impost.  Johnson. 

2.  To  awaken  dislike  in  ;  to  displease.  Obs. 

3.  To  show  aversion  to.  Obs. 

dis  like',  n.  1.  A  feeling  of  positive  and  usually  perma¬ 
nent  aversion  to  something  unpleasant,  uncongenial,  or 
offensive  ;  disapprobation  ;  repugnance  ;  displeasure  ;  dis¬ 
favor  ;  —  the  opposite  of  liking  or  fondness. 

God’s  grace  .  .  .  gives  him  continual  dislike  to  sin.  Hammond. 
We  have  spoken  of  the  dislike  of  these  excellent  women  for 
Sheridan  and  Fox.  J.  Motley. 

2.  Discord ;  dissension.  Obs.  Fairfax. 

Syn.  —  Distaste,  disinclination,  disapprobation,  disfavor, 
disaffection,  displeasure,  disrelish,  aversion,  reluctance, 
repugnance,  disgust,  antipathy, 
dis  lik'ing  (dTs-lik'Tng),  p. pr.  &  vb.  n.  of  dislike.  Specif. : 
vb.  7i.  Dislike;  disapproval. 

dis- limn'  (dTs-lTm'),  v.  t.  <C*  i.  [dis-  -j-  limn.']  To  efface, 
or  to  fade,  as  a  picture.  Rare. 

The  night  dislimns,  and  breaks 
Like  snows  slow  thawn.  W.  E.  Henley. 

dis'lo-cate  (dTs'lo-kat),  r.  t. ;  -cat'ed  (-kat'Sd) ;  -cat'ing 
(-kat/Tng).  [LL.  dislocatus,  p.  p.  of  dislocare  ;  L.  dis-  -f- 
locare  to  place,  fr.  locus  place.  See  locus.]  1.  To  displace; 
to  put  out  of  its  proper  place  ;  specif.,  of  a  bone  :  to  remove 
from  its  normal  connections  with  a  neighboring  bone  ;  to 
put  out  of  joint ;  to  move  from  its  socket ;  to  disjoint. 

After  some  time  the  strata  on  all  sides  of  the  globe  were  dislo¬ 
cated.  .  ^  Woodward. 

2.  To  cause  confusion  in  ;  disarrange,  as  affairs  or  plans. 

And  thus  the  archbishop’s  see,  dislocated  or  out  of  joint  for  a 
time,  was  by  the  hands  of  his  holiness  6et  right  again.  Fuller. 
dis  lo-ca'tion  (-ka'shftn),  7i.  [Cf.  F.  dislocation.]  Act  of 
dislocating,  or  state  of  being  dislocated  ;  specif.  :  a  Surg. 
Displacement  of  a  bone  at  a  joint ;  luxation,  b  Geol.  Dis¬ 
placement  of  parts  of  rocks  or  portions  of  strata  by  frac¬ 
ture,  resulting  in  a  simple  fissure  or  in  a  fault,  c  Mil. 
Distribution  of  the  parts  of  an  army.  Rare. 
dis  lodge'  (dis-15j')Tt.L;  Dis-LODGED'(-15jd') ;  dis-lodq'ing. 
[OF.  deslogier,  F.  delog er ;  des-  (L.  dis-)  -f-  OF.  logier,  F. 
loger.  See  lodge.]  1.  To  drive  from  a  lodge  or  place  of 
rest ;  to  remove  from  a  place  of  quiet  or  repose  ;  hence,  to 
drive  out  from  a  place  of  hiding  or  defense ;  as,  to  dis¬ 
lodge  a  deer,  or  an  enemy. 

2.  To  shift  the  station  or  quarters  of ;  to  remove.  Obs. 
dls-lodge',  v.  i.  To  leave  a  lodging  place  ;  to  remove. 
Where  Light  and  Darkness  in  perpetual  round 
Lodge  ana  dislodge  by  turns.  Milton. 

dis-lodg'ment  (dTs-15j'in£nt),  n.  [Cf.  F.  dHogement,  OF. 
deslogcment.]  Act  or  process  of  dislodging,  or  state  of 
being  dislodged. 

dis-loy'al  (dTs-loi'al),  a.  [dis-  -f-  loyal :  cf.  OF.  desloial , 
F.  deloyal.  See  loyal.]  Not  loyal ;  not  true  to  a  sover¬ 
eign  or  lawful  superior,  .or  to  the  government  under  which 
one  lives  ;  false  where  allegiance  is  due ;  faithless ;  as,  a 
subject  disloyal  to  the  king  ;  a  disloyal  friend. 

Syn.  —  Disobedient,  faithless,  untrue,  treacherous,  per¬ 
fidious,  dishonest,  inconstant.  See  disaffected. 

—  dis  loy'al  1st,  7i.  —  dis  loy'al  ly,  adv. 
dis-loy'al-ty  (-tt),  n.  [dis-  -j-  loyalty :  cf.  OF.  desloiautS, 

F.  deloyautS.]  1.  Lack  of  loyalty  or  fidelity  ;  violation 
of  allegiance. 

2.  A  disloyal  act. 

dis-lus'ter  I  (dts-lus'ter),  v.  t.  i.  To  deprive  of  luster  ; 
dis-lus'tre  (  to  lose  luster.  Lowell. 

dis'mal  (dTz'm&l),  n.  [Prob.  fr.  OF.  di  day  (L.  dies)  -f- 
mal  bad,  evil  (L.  malus ),  of  which  the  pi.  was  in  the  ac¬ 
cusative  case  dis  mals  or  dis  maus  (nom.  pi.  di  mal) ;  the 
reference  being  to  certain  supposedly  unlucky  days,  two 


in  each  month,  called  also  dies  A egyptiaci  in  LL.]  1.  The 
“dies  mali,”  evil  or  unlucky  days  of  the  medieval  calen¬ 
dar  ;  —  called  also  Egyptian  days  ;  hence,  evil  days ;  days 
of  gloom  or  disaster.  Obs. 

I  trow  it  was  in  the  dismal.  Chaucer. 

2.  A  dismal  person,  state,  or  thing;  specif.:  a  A  hired 
mourner.  Obs.  b  pi.  Mourning  garments ;  weeds.  Obs. 
C  pi.  The  blues ;  low  spirits ;  also,  gloomy  or  depressing 
surroundings  or  circumstances. 

3.  A  swamp.  Southern  U.S. 

dis'mal  (diz'mal),  a.  [See  dismal,  n.]  1.  Of  or  pertain¬ 
ing  to  the  “dismal,”  or  “dies  mali ;  ”  hence,  unlucky  or 
ill-omened  ;  ill-boding  ;  sinister ;  fatal.  Obs. 

An  ugly  fiend  more  foul  than  dismal  day.  Spenser. 
Death  shall  atop  his  dismal  threatening  sound.  Shak. 

2.  Of  the  nature  of,  or  pertaining  to,  disaster  or  calamity  ; 

woeful ;  dreadful ;  horrifying.  Shak. 

3.  Gloomy  to  the  eye  or  ear  ;  sorrowful  and  depressing  to 
the  feelings;  foreboding;  cheerless;  dreary;  somber; 
desolate  ;  as,  dismal  stories;  a  dismal  place. 

A  dismal  description  of  an  English  November.  Southey. 
Syn.  — Dreary,  lonesome,  gloomy,  dark,  ominous,  ill- 
boding,  fatal,  doleful,  lugubrious,  funereal,  dolorous,  ca¬ 
lamitous,  sorrowful,  sad,  joyless,  melancholy,  unfortunate, 
unhappy. 

dismal  science,  political  economy.  Ironical  or  Humorous. 
dis  mal[i-ty  (dTz-mai'I-tT),  n. ;  pi.  -ties  (-tTz).  State  of 
being  dismal,  or  a  dismal  occurrence  or  feeling, 
dis  man'tle  (dTs-mXn't’l),  v.  t.  ;  dis-man'tled  (-t’ld) ;  dis¬ 
mantling  (-tlTng).  [F.  demanteler,  OF.  desmanteler ; 
des-  (L.  dis-)  -{-  mariteler  to  cover  with  a  cloak,  defend,  fr. 
mantel,  F.  manteau,  cloak.  See  mantle.]  1.  To  strip  or 
deprive  of  dress  or  covering  ;  to  divest ;  uncloak. 

2.  To  strip  of  furniture  and  equipments,  guns,  etc.;  to 
strip  of  walls  or  outworks ;  to  unrig ;  as,  to  dismantle  a 
fort,  a  town,  or  a  ship. 

A  dismantled  house,  without  windows  or  shutters.  Macaulay. 

3.  To  disable;  to  render  useless.  Obs. 

Syn.  —  Demolish,  raze.  See  destroy. 

dis  man'tle-ment  (-ra?nt),  n.  Act  of  dismantling,  or  state 
of  being  dismantled  ;  esp.,  deprivation  of  defenses, 
dis  mast'  (dTs-m&et'),  V.  /. ;  dis-mast'ed  ;  dis-mast'ing. 
[dis--f-  mast:  cf.  F.  demdter.]  To  deprive  of  a  mast  or 
masts ;  to  carry  away  the  masts  of  ;  as,  a  storm  dismasted 
the  ship.  —  dis-mast'ment  (-m2nt),  n.  Rare. 
dis-may'(dTs-ma'),  v.  t. ;  dis-mayed'  (-mad') ;  dis-may'ing. 
[ME.  desmaien,  dismaien,  OF.  esmaier  ;  es-  (L.  ex)  -f  OHG. 
magan  to  be  strong  or  able  ;  akin  to  E.  may.  In  English 
es-  was  changed  to  dis-  (L.  dis-).  See  may,  v.  i.]  1.  To 
disable  with  alarm  or  apprehension  ;  to  depress  the  spirits 
or  courage  of ;  to  deprive  of  firmness  and  energy  through 
fear  ;  to  daunt ;  appall ;  terrify. 

Be  not  afraid,  neither  be  thou  dismayed.  Josh.  i.  S). 
2.  To  put  to  rout;  to  subdue.  Obs. 

Syn.  —  Terrify,  alarm,  fright,  affright,  frighten,  scare,  in¬ 
timidate,  shock,  horrify.  —  Dismay,  daunt,  appall.  To 
dismay  is  to  deprive  of  spirit,  courage,  or  initiative,  esp. 
by  an  alarming  or  disconcerting  prospect ;  to  daunt  is  to 
cow  or  intimidate,  esp.  by  that  which  awes  or  subdues ; 
to  appall  is  to  overwhelm  or  confound  with  sudden  fear 
or  horror.  See  fear,  fearful  ;  cf.  courage. 

The  Norweyan  lord,  surveying  vantage,  .  .  . 

Began  a  lresh  assault.  —  Dismayed  not  this 
Our  captains,  Macbeth  and  Banquo  ?  Shak. 

The  scarlet  sagum  of  the  procurator,  the  fasces  of  the  lictors, 
the  swords  of  the  legionaries,  the  gleaming  armor  of  the  chili- 
archs,  did  not  for  one  moment  daunt  him.  F.  W.  Farrar. 

Whence  is  that  knocking  ? 

How  is  ’t  with  me,  when  every  noise  appalls  me  ?  Shak. 
dis  may',  v.  i.  To  take,  or  be  filled  with,  dismay.  Obs. 
dis  may',  n.  [Cf.  OF.  esmai,  F.  imoi.  See  dismay,  v.  t.] 

1.  Loss  of  spirit  through  fear;  overwhelming  and  dis¬ 
abling  terror  ;  a  sinking  of  the  spirits  ;  consternation. 

I  .  .  .  cannot  think  of  such  a  battle  without  dismay.  Macaulay. 

2.  Condition  fitted  to  dismay  ;  ruin.  Obs. 

Syn.  —  Dejection,  discouragement,  depression,  fright, 
terror,  apprehension,  alarm,  affright.  See  fear. 
dis-mem'ber  (dls-mSm'ber),  v.  t.  ;  dis-mem'bered  (-herd) ; 
dis-mem'ber-ing.  [OF.  desmetnbrer,  F.  dSmembrer;  des- 
(L.  dis-)  -j-  OF.  &  F.  membre limb.  See  member.]  1.  To 
tear  limb  from  limb ;  to  disjoin  or  tear  off  the  limbs  or 
members  of  ;  hence,  to  tear  or  cut  in  pieces  ;  to  break  up  ; 
mangle ;  mutilate. 

Fowls  obscene  dismembered  his  remains.  Pope. 

By  whose  hands  the  blow  should  be  struck  which  would  ais- 
member  that  once  mighty  empire.  Buckle. 

2.  To  cut  or  tear  off  (a  limb  or  member  from  the  body  or 
main  part) ;  to  sever  ;  part.  Obs. 

3.  To  deprive  of  membership.  Obs. 

They  were  dismembered  by  vote  of  the  house.  R.  North. 
Syn.  —  Disjoint,  dislocate,  dilacerate,  mutilate,  divide, 
dis-mem'bered  (  berd),p;W.  &  p.p.  of  dismember.  Specif.: 
p.  a.  Her.  Having  parts  (as  in  an  animal,  the  head,  tail, 
and  paws)  couped  and  slightly  removed  from  the  remainder 
so  as  to  preserve  the  general  outline  of  the  charge, 
dis-mem'btr-ment  (-ber-m?nt),  n.  [Cf.  OF.  desmembre- 
ment,  F.  demembrement.]  1.  Act  of  dismembering,  or  state 
of  being  dismembered  ;  mutilation  ;  division;  separation. 

2.  Removal  from  membership.  Rare 
dis  miss'  (dTs-mTs'),  v.  t. ;  dis-missed'  (-mist') ;  dis-miss'- 
ino.  [L.  dis-  -f-  missus,  p.  p.  of  mittere  to  send  ;  cf.  dimit- 
tere,  OF.  desmetre,  F.dSmettre.  See  demise  ;  cf.  dimit.]  l.To 
send  away  ;  to  give  leave  of  departure  ;  to  cause  or  permit 
to  go  ;  as,  the  petitioners  were  speedily  dismissed. 

lie  dismissed  the  assembly.  Acts  xix.  41. 

2.  To  send  or  remove  from  office,  service,  or  employment ; 


separation,  rupture.  See  dis¬ 
join.]  Dilemma;  strait.  Obs. 
dis-Join'ture  (dYs-join'ftJr),  n. 
[See  disjoint,  a.]  Absence  of 
connection  ;  separation.  Rare. 
dis  ju  di-ca'tion,  n.  Error  for 
DM  U  DICATION.  Obs.  [Sp.  I 
•dis-lunc'tiv.  Disjunctive,  Ref.\ 
dis  Junc'tive-ly,  adv.  of  dis¬ 
junctive.  (edly.  Obs.l 

dis-Junct'ly,  adv.  Disconnect-! 
dls-junc'ture  (dYs-jQijk'tOr),  n. 
Disjunction. 

dls-june'  (dls-i^on'),  n.  [OF. 
desiunA  Breakfast.  Chiefly  Scot. 
dis-Jus'tice,  V.  t.  To  remove 
from  justiceship.  Obs. 
disk  armature.  An  armature 
consisting  of  a  metallic  disk, 
known  as  Faraday’s  disk,  or  one 
having  disk  winding, 
disk  barrow.  A  flat  circular 
tumulus. 

disk  dynamo.  A  dynamo  with 


a  disk  armature  and  correspond¬ 
ing  field  magnets, 
dis-kel'i-on  (dls-kSl'Y-Sn),  n. 
[NL. ;  dis-  (see  di-)  +  Gr.  <r<e- 
Aos  leg.]  A  figure  resembling 
the  triskelion  in  style  but  with 
only  two  rays.  ^  [Ota. | 
dis-kind'ness,  n.  Unkindness.  | 
dis-know',  v.  t.  To  fail  or  re¬ 
fuse  to  recognize.  Obs. 
dis-lade',  v.  t.  To  unlade.  Obs. 
dis-la'dy,  >•.  '.  To  deny  title  or 
rank  of  lady  to.  Obs. 
dis-lau'rel,‘i\  t.  See  dis-,  2  a. 
dis-law'yer.  v.  /.To  disbar.  Obs. 
dis-leal',  a.  Disloyal;  perfidious. 
Obs.  [2  a.  | 

dis  le-git'i-mate,  v.  t.  See  dis-,| 
dis-li'cense.  v.  t.  See  dis-,  2  a. 
Rare. 

dis-lik'a-ble  (dTs-lIk'd-b’l),  a. 
Such  as  to  provoke  dislike, 
dis  like'ful,  a.  See  -ful. 


dis-like'li-hood.  n.  Lack  of  like¬ 

lihood  ;  improbability.  Rare. 
dis-llk'en  (dYs-lTk'’n),  r.  t.  To 
make  unlike  ;  disguise.  Obs. 
dis-like'Hess,  n.  Unlikeness. 
Obs.  [dislikes.  I 

dis-lik'erC-lTk'Sr), n.  Onewho| 
dis-limb',  v.  t.  Dismember.  Ohs. 
dis-link'.  v.  t.  To  unlink  ;  dis¬ 
unite.  Rare. 

dis-lipped',  t».  t.  See  dis-,  2  a. 
dis-live'  (dTs-Hv'),  v.  t.  [dis-  + 
life. 1  To  deprive  of  life.  Obs. 
dis-load',  v.  t.  Sf  i.  To  unload  ; 
disburden.  Rare. 
dis'lo-ca-ble  (dYs'lrt-kd-b’l),  a. 
Subject  to  dislocation.  R.— dls'- 
lo-ca-bil'l-ty  (-bYl'Y-tT),  n.  R. 
dis'lo-cate,  a.  [LL.  dislocatus , 
p.  p.]  Dislocated.  Archaic. 
dls'lo-caVed  (d  Y  s'l  fi-k  a  t/5  d), 
pret.  Sf  y.  p.  of  DISLOCATE.— 
dis'lo-cat  ed-ly,  a  d  v.—  dis'lo- 
cat'ed  ness.  n. 


dis-lock',  v.  t.  [Cf.  F.  disloquer .] 
To  dislocate.  Obs.  or  Scot. 
dis  lodge',  n.  Dislodgment.  Obs. 
disqo-gis'tic.  Emm.  var.  of 
DYSLOGISTIC. 

dis-loign',  v.  t.  [OF.  desloi- 
gnier. j  To  put  at  a  distance.  Obs. 
dis-love',  v.  t.  To  withhold  or 
withdraw  one’s  love  from.  Obs. 
dis-love'.  n.  See  dis-,  2  b.  Rare. 
dis-loy'al-ness,  n.  See  -ness. 
dis-mail',  r.  t.  [OF.  detmaillier .] 
To  divest  of  mail.  Archaic. 
dia-main',  r.  t.  To  deprive  of 
the  status  of  a  main  roaa.  Rare. 
dis'mal-ize.  v.  t.  See  -ize. 
dis'mal-ly.  adv.  of  dismal. 
dis'mal-ness,  n.  See  -ness. 
dis-man'.  v.  t.  See  dis-,  2  a. 
dis-man'tl.  Dismantle.  R.  Sp. 
dis-man'tld.  Dismantled.  R.Sp. 
dis-man'tler  (dYK-mftn'tlSr),  n. 
One  that  dismantles, 
dis-mar'ble.  »\  To  deprive  of 


(Cf.  OF.  des¬ 
trier.]  To  di- 


the  character  of  marble. 

dis-march'.  r.  i.  [F.  desmar- 
cher  (Cotgrave)  to  step  back,  re¬ 
tire.]  To  march  away.  Obs. 
dis-mark',  v.  t.  To  remove  dis¬ 
tinguishing  marks  from.  Rare. 
dis-mar'ket.  v.  t.  To  deprive  of 
status  as  a  market.  Rare. 
dis-mar'ry.  v.  t 
marier,  F.  d dinar 
vorce.  Ob. 
dis-mar'shal,  v,  t.  To  derange  ; 
disorder.  Obs. 

Dis'mas  (dTs'mtts),  or  Des'mas 
(des'm&s),  n.  Also  Dys'mas. 
[L.  Dismas,  Gr.  Avr/xa?.]  Leg¬ 
endary  name  of  the  penitent 
thief  crucified  at  Christ  s  side, 
dis-mask',  f.  t.  To  unmask.  Obs. 
dis-maw',  v.  t.  To  disgorge.  Obs. 
dis-mav'ed-ness,  n.  State  of 
being  dismayed, 
dis-may'ftil.  a.  Terrifying. 


Spenser.  —  dis-may'ful-ly,  adv. 
dis-may'ment.  //.  Dismay.  Rare. 
disme.  +  dime. 
di8-meas>ur-a-bly,  adv.  Immod¬ 
erately.  Obs. 

dis-meas'ured.  p.  a.  [OF.  des- 
mesurd,  p.  p.l  Beyond  measure; 
mismeasurea.  Obs. 
dis-mem  ber-a'tion,  dis^em- 
bra'tion.  n.  [LL.  dismembra- 
tio.)  Dismemberment.  Obs. 
dis  mem'berd.  Dismembered. 
Ref.  Sp.  [dismembers.  1 

dis-mem'ber-er.  w.  One  that  | 
dis-mem'brate.  r.  t.  [LL.  d>s- 
membratus,  p.  p.,  dismembered.] 
To  disintegrate.  Obs.  or  R. 
di8-mem'bra-tor  (dYs-m?m'brft- 
t?r),  n.  Flour  Milling.  A  device 
for  separating  flour  from  bran, 
dis -mer'it,r.  t.  Sfi.  Demerit.  Obs. 
dis -met'tled.  a.  Destitute  of 
mettle  ;  spiritless.  Obs. 
dis-mlss',  n.  Dismissal.  Obs. 
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discharge  ;  as,  the  king  dismisses  his  ministers  ;  the  master 
dismisses  his  servant. 

3.  To  deprive  (of)  or  cut  off  (from)  ;  also,  to  free  (one’s 
self  of  or  from).  Obs. 

Though  he  Boon  dismissed  himself  from  state  affairs.  Dryden. 

4.  To  put  away;  to  get  rid  or  quit  of  ;  to  throw  off ;  to  re¬ 
ject  ;  esp.,  to  put  out  of  mind  or  consideration  ;  as,  to  dis¬ 
miss  idle  fears  ;  also,  to  cease  to  consider  or  pass  from  the 
consideration  of  ;  as,  the  speaker  dismissed  the  tariff  issue 
with  a  brief  reference. 

6.  Law.  a  Practice.  To  put  (an  action  or  party)  out  of 
consideration  ;  to  refuse  to  hear  further ;  —  said  of  the 
court,  b  To  divorce  (a  wife)  by  sending  away  or  repudiat¬ 
ing,  —  this  act  constituting  a  divorce  in  most  primitive  sys¬ 
tems,  as  early  Hebrew  law,  Mohammedan  law,  etc. 

6.  To  overlook  ;  to  fail  to  exact  the  penalty  for.  Rare. 

A  dismissed  offense  would  after  gall.  Shak. 

dis  miss'  (dTs-mis'),  v.  i.  To  disperse  ;  to  break  up.  Rare. 
dis-miss'al  (-31),  n.  Act  of  dismissing,  or  state  or  fact  of 
being  dismissed  ;  —  now  more  usual  than  dismission. 

Officeholders  were  commanded  faithfully  to  enforce  it,  upon 
pain  of  immediate  dismissal.  Motley. 

Sy  n.  —  Dismissal,  dismission.  Dismissal,  in  recent  usage, 
is  tending  to  displace  dismission  in  all  its  senses ;  as,  “  We 
will  leave  it  altogether,  this  impostor  hypothesis,  as  not 
credible ;  not  very  tolerable  even,  worthy  chiefly  of  dis¬ 
missal  by  us”  ( Carlyle ) ;  “A  preoccupied  nod  and  a  per¬ 
functory  salutation  which  was  in  truth  a  dismissal  ”  (Ste¬ 
venson).  Cf.  approbation ,  approval  (under  admiration); 
proposition ,  proposal  (under  proposition)  ;  disposal,  dispo¬ 
sition  (under  disposal). 

dis-mis'sion  (dTs-mish'un),  n.  [Cf.  L.  dimissio.’]  Act  of 
dismissing,  state  of  being  dismissed,  instrument  of  dismis¬ 
sal,  etc.;  dismissal ;  variously  :  dispersal  or  disbandment ; 
as,  the  dismission  of  troops  ;  discharge,  as  from  service  ; 
liberation,  as  of  prisoners ;  a  formal  permission  to  leave  ; 
as,  dismission  of  a  jury  ;  rejection  or  repudiation  ;  specif., 
divorce  by  dismissing.  See  dismiss,  v.  /.,  5. 

Syn.  —  See  dismissal. 

dismount'  (dts-mount'),  v.  i.  ;  dis-mount'ed  ;  dis-mount'- 
ino.  [efts-  -f-  mount:  cf.  OF.  desmoyiter ,  F.  demonler .] 

1.  To  come  down  ;  descend.  Poetic. 

Hut  now  the  bright  sun  ginneth  to  dismount.  Spenser. 

2.  To  alight  from  a  horse,  camel,  or  the  like  (also  formerly 
from  a  vehicle) ;  as,  the  troops  dismounted. 

dis  mount',  v.  t.  1.  To  throw  or  remove  from  the  carriage, 
or  from  that  on  which  a  thing  is  mounted  ;  to  break  the 
carriage  or  wheels  of,  and  render  useless ;  to  deprive  of 
equipments  or  mountings ;  — said  esp.  of  artillery. 

2.  To  throw  or  bring  down  from  an  elevation,  or  from 
honor,  authority,  etc. ;  to  lower ;  degrade  ;  also,  to  de¬ 
scend  from  (an  elevation).  Obs. 

3.  To  throw  or  hurl  from  a  horse  ;  to  unhorse;  as,  the 
knight  was  dismounted  by  the  shock  of  the  onset  ;  also,  to 
alight  from  (a  horse  or  “  mount  ”) ;  as,  to  dismount  a  steed. 

4.  To  deprive  of  horses ;  to  unmount,  as  cavalry. 

6.  To  remove  from  a  mounting  or  setting,  as  a  jewel. 

6.  Mech.  To  take  down  from  a  mounted  or  assembled 


condition  ;  to  take  apart  (a  machine), 
dis  mount',  n.  Act  or  method  of  dismounting. 
dis'O-be'di-ence  (dts'o-be'dT-^ns),  n.  [Cf.  OF.  desobedi- 
ence.]  Neglect  or  refusal  to  obey ;  violation  of  a  com¬ 
mand  or  prohibition. 

He  is  undutiful  .  .  .  and  lives  in  open  disobedience.  TilloLson. 
dls'O-be'dl-ent  (-ent),  a.  [dis-  -f-  obedient:  cf.  OF.  desobe- 
dient.'j  1.  Neglecting  or  refusing  to  obey  ;  omitting  to  do 
what  is  commanded,  or  doing  what  is  prohibited  ;  refrac¬ 
tory  ;  not  observant  of  duty  or  rules  prescribed  by  author¬ 
ity  ;  —  applied  to  persons  and  acts. 

This  disobedient  spirit  in  the  colonies.  Burke. 
2.  Not  yielding;  intractable. 

dls'O-bey'  (dTs'6-ba'),  v.  t.  ;  dis'o-beyed'  (-bad')  ;  dis'o- 
bey'ing.  [F.  desobeir  ;  des-  (L.  dis-)  -J-  obSir.  See  obey  ; 
cf.  disobedient.]  To  refuse  or  neglect  to  obey  ;  to  trans¬ 
gress  the  commands  of  ;  to  violate,  as  an  order  ;  as,  men 
disobey  their  Maker  and  the  laws, 
dis  O-bey',  v.  i.  To  be  disobedient. 

He  durst  not  know  how  to  disobey.  Sir  P.  Sidney. 
dis'o  bey'al  (-#1),  n.  Failure  to  obey, 
dis-ob'll-ga'tion  (dTs-StyiT-ga'slmn),  n.  Obs.  1.  Act  of 
disobliging;  offense  ;  also,  state  of  being  disobliged;  grudge. 
2.  Release  from  obligation. 

dis'O-blige'  (dTs'o-bllj'),  v.  t.  ;  dis'o-bliged'  (-blljd') ;  dis'- 
o-blig'ing  (-blij'Tng).  [dis- oblige :  cf.  F.  desobliger.~\ 

1.  To  release  from  obligation.  Obs. 

2.  To  refuse  to  oblige ;  to  refrain  from  obliging ;  to  be  un¬ 
accommodating  to. 

My  plan  has  given  offense  to  some  gentlemen,  whom  it  would 
not  ne  very  safe  to  disoblige.  Addison. 

3.  To  cause  inconvenience  to;  incommode.  Obs.  or  Colloq. 
dis  o  bliging  (dTs'o-blij'Tng),/?.  a.  Notobliging;  notdis- 

posedtodo  a  favor;  unaccommodating ;  as.  a  disobliging  per¬ 
son.  —  dis  o-blig'ing-ly,  adv.  —  dis  o  bilging  ness,  n. 
dis-orb'  (dTs-6rb/),  v.  t.  [rfis-  -f-  orb.~\  1.  To  throw  out  of 
the  proper  orbit ;  to  unsphere. 

2.  To  deprive  of  an  orb,  esp.  as  a  symbol  of  sovereignty, 
dis  or'der  (dTs-6r'der),  n.  [dis-  -{-order:  cf.  F. desordre.] 
1.  Want  of  order;  confusion;  disarray;  as,  the  troops 
were  thrown  into  disorder  ;  the  papers  are  in  disorder. 


dis-raiss'l-ble.  a.  See -able. 
dis-miss'lng-ly,  adv.  of  dismiss¬ 
ing.  p.  pr. 

dis-mis'siv.  Dismissive.  Re/.Sp. 
dis-niiB'sive,  a.  Giving  dismis¬ 
sal. 

dis-mis'so-ry.  a.  =  dimissory. 
dis-mist'.  Dismissed.  Ref.  Sp. 
dis-mit',  v.  t.  [L.  dis-  -f  mittcre 
to  send  :  cf.  OF.  desmetre.]  To 
dismiss  ;  discharge.  Obs. 
dlsmold.  +  DISMAL, 
dis-mort'gage  (-mfir'gftj),  v.  1. 
To  redeem  from  mortgage.  Obs. 
dis-mount'a-bte,  a.  See  -able. 
dis-move'  (dYs-mdov'),  r.  t. 
[dis-  -1-  move :  cf.  OF.  desmo- 
votr.]  To  remove.  Obs. 
dis'na  (dYz'na).  Does  not.  Scot. 
dis-nat'u-ral.  a.  [OF.  desnatu- 
rel.]  Unnatural.  Obs. 
dis-nat'u-ral-ize,  v.  t.  =  de¬ 
naturalize.  —  dis-nat'u-ral-i- 
za'tlon,  n. 

dis  na' tore.  v.  t.  &r  t.  [dis-  +  na¬ 
ture  :  cf.  OF.  desnaturer,  F.  de¬ 
nature}'.]  To  make  or  become 
unnatural.  Archaic . 


dis-nest',  v.  t.  See  dis-,  2  a. 
Rare. 

dis-new',  v.  t.  See  dis-,  2  a. 
dis-niche'.  r.  /.  See  dis-,  2  a. 
dis-nosed'  (dYs-ndzd').  p.  a.  See 
dis-,  2  c. 

dis-num'ber .  r.  t.  See  nis-,  2  a. 
dis  o-be'di-en-cy,  n.  Disobedi¬ 
ence.  Obs.  [bedient.I 

dis  o-be'di-ent-ly, ar/u.  of  diso-| 
dis  o-bei'sance,  n.  [F.  d^sobdis- 
sance.  j  Disobedience.  Obs. 
dis'o-bei'sant.  a.  [F.  dtsobiis- 
.sanf.l  Disobedient.  Obs. 
dis'o-bey'er,  n.  One  that  dis¬ 
obeys. 

dia-ob'll-ga-to-ry,  a.  Not  obli¬ 
gatory  ;  releasing  from  obliga¬ 
tion.  Obs.  [tion.  Obs.  I 

dis'o-blige'ment.  n.  Disobliga-| 
dis'o-blig'er  (dYs'A-blTj'5r),  n. 
One  who  disobliges, 
dis-oe'ei-dent.  v.  t.  To  turn 
away  from  the  west  ;  to  throw 
out  of  reckoning.  Obs. 
dis-oc'cu-pa'tion  (d  Y  B-fi  k'  Q- 
pa'shun),  n.  State  of  being  un¬ 
occupied.  Rare. 


2.  Neglect  of  order  or  system  ;  irregularity. 

From  vulgar  bounds  with  brave  disorder  part, 

And  snatch  a  grace  beyond  the  reach  of  art.  Pope. 

3.  Breach  of  public  order ;  disturbance  of  the  peace  of  so¬ 
ciety  ;  tumult. 

4.  Disturbance  of  the  functions  of  the  animal  economy  or 

of  the  soul.  “  Disorder  in  the  body.”  Locke. 

Syn.  —  Irregularity,  disarrangement,  tumult,  bustle,  com¬ 
motion,  disturbance  ;  disease,  illness,  indisposition,  sick¬ 
ness,  ailment,  malady,  distemper.  See  confusion. 

dis-or'der  (dts-Sr'der),  v.  t.;  dis-or'dered  (-derd) ;  dis-or'- 
der-ing.  [dw-  -f*  order ,  v.]  1.  To  disturb  the  order  of  ;  to 
derange  or  disarrange;  to  throw  into  confusion  ;  to  confuse. 
Disordering  the  whole  frame  of  jurisprudence.  Burke. 
The  burden  .  .  .  disordered  the  aids  and  auxiliary  rafters 
into  a  common  ruin.  Jer.  Taylor. 

2.  To  disturb  or  interrupt  the  regular  and  natural  func¬ 
tions  of  (either  body  or  mind) ;  to  produce  sickness  or  in¬ 
disposition  in  ;  to  discompose  ;  to  derange. 

A  man  whose  judgment  was  so  much  disordered  by  party 
spirit.  Macaulay. 

3.  To  indulge  or  give  (one’s  self)  over  to  wild  or  disorderly 
conduct.  Obs. 

4.  To  discompose  or  disconcert.  Obs. 

6.  To  depose  from  holy  orders.  Obs.  Dryden. 

Syn.  —  Disarrange,  derange,  confuse,  discompose, 
dis-or'der,  v.  i.  To  fall  into  disorder  or  confusion.  Obs. 
dis-or'dered  (-dSrd), pret.  & p.  p.  of  disorder  ;  esp.,/?.  a., 
thrown  into  disorder  ;  deranged ;  affected  with  disorder 
or  disease  ;  specif.,  morbid  ;  crazed  ;  as,  a  disordered  mind, 
dis-or'der  ly  (-der-lT),  a.  1.  Not  in  order  ;  marked  by 
disorder ;  disarranged ;  unmethodical ;  as,  the  books  and 
papers  are  in  a  disorderly  state. 

2.  Not  acting  in  an  orderly  way,  as  the  functions  of  the 
body  or  mind. 

3.  Not  complying  with  the  restraints  of  order  and  law; 
tumultuous  ;  unruly  ;  lawless  ;  turbulent ;  as,  disorderly 
people  ;  disorderly  assemblies. 

4.  Law.  Offensive  to  good  morals  and  public  decency ; 
notoriously  offensive  ;  as,  disorderly  conduct.  Disorderly 
houses  include  common  bawdy  houses,  common  gaming 
houses,  common  betting  houses, disorderly  places  of  amuse¬ 
ment,  etc.  A  disorderly  person  is  one  guilty  of  any  one  of 
various  acts  (against  the  public  peace,  order,  morals,  or 
safety)  declared  by  statute  to  be  offenses.  The  acts  so 
treated  vary  in  different  jurisdictions.  In  Great  Britain 
these  offenses  are  defined  chiefly  by  5  Geo.  IV.  c.  83,  §  3. 
Syn.  —  Irregular,  unmethodical,  confused,  tumultuous, 
inordinate,  intemperate,  unruly,  lawless,  vicious. 

dis-or'der-ly  (dTs-or'der-lT),  n.  ;  pi.  -lies  (-ITz).  Law.  A 
disorderly  person. 

dis-or'der-ly,  adv.  In  a  disorderly  manner  ;  without  law 
or  order  ;  irregularly  ;  confusedly  ;  turbulently. 

Savages  fighting  disorderly  with  stones.  Raleigh. 
dis-or'dl-nate  (dTs-or'dT-nat),  a.  [See  dis-,  ordinate.] 
Inordinate  ;  immoderate;  also,  without  order  or  regularity; 
disorderly.  Obs. — dis-or'di-nate-ly,  adv.  Obs. 
dis  -or'gan-i-za'tion  (dTs-fir'gSn-T-za'sliMn  ;  -I-za'shwn),  n. 
[Cf.  F.  disorganisation.  See  disorganize,  v.  t.]  Act  of 
disorganizing,  or  state  of  being  disorganized  ;  as,  the  dis¬ 
organization  of  the  body,  or  of  government, 
dis  -or'gan-ize  (dis-or'gdn-iz),  V.  t.  ;  dis-or'gan-ized  (-Izd); 
dis-or'gan-iz'ing  (-iz'Tng).  [dis-  -f-  organize :  cf.  F.  dis- 
organiser .]  To  destroy  the  organic  structure  or  regular 
system  of  ;  to  deprive  of  organization  ;  to  throw  into  dis¬ 
order;  to  disarrange. 

Lyford  .  .  .  attempted  to  disorganize  the  church.  Eliot  (1809). 
dis  o'rl-ent  (-o'rT-Snt),  dis-o'ri-entate  (-Sn-tat),  v.  t.  To 
turn  from  the  east  or  from  an  eastward  direction  or  course  ; 


hence,  to  cause  to  lose  one’s  bearings;  to  confuse  as  to 
truth  or  right ;  to  cause  loss  of  orientation  to,  in  any 
sense.  —  dis-o'ri-en-ta'tion  (-ta'shfin),  n. 
dis  own'  (dTs-on'),  v.  t.  ;  dis-owned'  (-ond');  dis-own'ing. 

1.  To  refuse  to  acknowledge  as  belonging  to  one’s  self  ;  to 
repudiate  ;  disavow  ;  as,  to  disown  a  letter;  also,  to  refuse 
to  acknowledge  as  an  obligation,  relationship,  or  the  like  ; 
to  renounce  ;  as,  to  disown  allegiance  ;  to  disown  a  son. 

2.  In  the  Society  of  Friends,  to  dismiss  ;  to  expel. 

3.  To  refuse  to  allow  ;  to  deny  ;  as,  to  disown  a  claim. 
Syn.  —  Disavow,  disclaim,  deny,  renounce. 

dis-par'age  (dTs-pXr'ij),  v.  t. ;  dis-par'aged  (-pSr'ajd)  ;  dis¬ 
par'  ag-ing  (-a-jTng).  [OF.  despar aaier,  F.  diparager ,  to 
marry  unequally  ;  des-  (L.  dis-)  -f-  F.  parage  extraction, 
lineage,  from  L.  par  equal,  peer.  See  peer.]'  1.  To  match 
unequally  ;  to  degrade  by  an  unequal  marriage.  Obs. 

2.  To  dishonor  by  a  comparison  with  what  is  inferior  ;  to 
lower  in  rank  or  estimation  by  actions  or  words ;  hence, 
to  speak  slightingly  of  ;  to  depreciate  ;  undervalue. 

Thou  durst  not  thus  disparage  glorious  arms.  Milton. 

3.  To  degrade  ;  lower  ;  also  (chiefly  passive),  to  discourage 
by  a  sense  of  inferiority.  Obs.  or  R. 

Syn. —Depreciate,  underrate,  cheapen,  vilify,  reproach, 
detract  from,  derogate  from,  degrade,  debase.  See  decry. 
dis-par'age-ment  (-ment),  n.  [Cf.  OF.  disparagement .] 

1.  Marriage  to  one  inferior  in  rank  ;  also,  disgrace 
through  such  marriage.  Obs.  ere.  Hist. 

And  thought  that  match  a  foul  disparagement.  Spenser. 

2.  Diminution  of  esteem  or  standing  ;  dishonor  ;  indignity  ; 
reproach ;  disgrace. 

It  ought  to  be  no  disparagement  to  a  star  that  it  is  not  the  sun. 


dis-oe'eu-py,  r.  t.  To  cease  to 
occupy  ;  vacate.  Rare. 
di-so'dic,  a.  Disodium, 
di-so'di-um  (d!-),  a.  [c/i-  -f  so - 
diumA  Chem.  Having  two  atoms 
of  sodium  in  the  molecule, 
disolat.  +  desolate. 
di-som'artous  (d  Y-s  5  m'd-t  ii  s  ; 
-sO'md-ttts),  a.  [Gr.  8i<ri6/xaTo<r. 
See  di-;  2d  -some.]  Having  two 
bodies. 

dis/o-per'cu-late,  a.  [dis-  + 
operculate .]  =  DEOPERCULATE. 
dls/o-pinrion,  n  Obs.  a  Ad¬ 
verse  opinion ;  disesteem.  b 
Difference  of  opinion;  disbelief, 
dis-op'pi-late,  v.  t.  [dis-  -t-  op- 
pilate. J  To  deoppilate.  Obs. 
dis-or'chard,  v.  t.  See  dis-,  2  a. 
dis-ord',  n.  Disorder.  Obs. 
dis-or'dain,  v.  t.  [OF.  desorde- 
ner ,  F.  disordonner .]  To  disor¬ 
der.  Obs.  |  Obs.  I 

dis-or'dained,p.a.  Disordinate.l 
dis-or'deine.  +  disord  a  in. 
dis-or'deine.  dls-or'dene.«.[OF. 
dtsordene,  P- P-]  Immoderate  ; 
disorderly.  Obs. 


South. 


dis-or'deined.  p.  a.  [See  or¬ 
dain.]  Inordinate;  irregular. 

Obs. 

dis-or'dene,  dis-or'delne.a.  [OF. 
disordeni,  p.  n.]  Disordinate  ; 
excessive.  Obs.  —  dls-or'dene- 
ly.  adv.  Obs.  [ordered.] 
aiB-or'dered-ly,  adv.  of  dis-| 
dis-or'dered-ness.  n.  See -ness. 
dis-or'der-ll-ness.  n.  See  -ness. 
dls-or'di-nance.  n.  [OF.  desor- 
defiance.]  Disarrangement.  Obs. 
dis-or'di-nat/ed  (dYs-fir'dY-naU- 
Pd),  a.  Incoordinate. 
dis-oUdi-na'tion  (-na'shitn),  n. 
State  of  being  in  disorder  ;  lack 
of  coordination.  Rare. 
dis  or-gan'ic.  a.  Not  organic  or 
not  organized.  Rare. 
dls-or'gan-iz' er  ( dYs-dr'gtf n-Tz'- 
Pr),  n.  One  that  disorganizes. 
dlB-or'na-ment,  v.  t.  See  dis-. 
dis 'our,  «.  [OF.  disovr ,  diseor , 
F.  diseur.]  A  story  teller;  jester. 
Obs.  or  Hist. 

dis  own 'a-ble.  a.  See -able. 
dis-own'ment.  n.  See-MENT. 
dis-ox'  1-date.  v.  t.  To  deoxidize. 


3.  Act  of  expressing  alow  degree  of  estimation:  detraction. 

With  silent  smiles  of  slow  disparagement.  Tennyson. 
Syn.  —  Indignity,  derogation,  detraction,  reproach  ;  de¬ 
basement,  degradation,  disgrace, 
dls'pa-rate  (dTs'pd-rat),  a.  [L.  disparatus,  p.  p.  of  dis¬ 
parate  to  part,  separate  ;  dis-  -f-  parare  to  make  ready, 
prepare.]  1.  Unequal;  dissimilar;  separate;  distinct  in 
respect  to  quality  or  ultimate  character. 

Connecting  disj/arate  thoughts,  purely  by  means  of  resem¬ 
blances  in  the  words  expressing  them.  Coleridge. 

2.  Logic.  Having  no  definitive  relation  in  common  ;  con¬ 
nected  only  by  some  notion  of  great  generality  or  by  some 
interest  of  extreme  catholicity. 

Syn.  —  See  different. 

—  dis'pa  rate-ly,  adv.  —  dis'pa-rate-ness,  n. 
dls'pa-rate,  n.  Something  logically  disparate ;  one  of  two 
or  more  things  so  unequal  or  unlike  that  they  cannot  be 
compared  with  each  other  ;  —  chiefly  in  pi. 
dis-par'i-ty  (dTs-pSr'T-tT),  n.  ;  pi.  -ties  (-tTz).  [F.  dispa- 
rite.  See  parity.]  Inequality;  difference  in  age,  rank, 
condition,  or  excellence ;  difference  in  some  gradation  or 
scale  ;  quantitative  difference;  as,  disparity  in  or  of  years; 
also,  difference  in  character  or  kind  ;  dissimilarity  or  dissi¬ 
militude;  qualitative  difference  ;  as,  a  disparity  as  to  color. 

The  disparity  between  God  and  his  intelligent  creatures. 

/.  Taylor. 

Syn.  —  Disparity,  inequality.  Disparity  adds  to  in¬ 
equality  the  implication  of  unlikeness  or  incongruity  ; 
as,  “  His  exquisite  disparity  with  any  of  his  fellow  guests, 
his  appearance  as  of  an  artist  and  an  aristocrat  stranded 
in  rude  company  ”  (Stevenson) ;  “  Whenever  there  is  great 
disparity  of  years  between  husband  and  wife,  the  younger 
is,  I  believe,  always  possessed  of  absolute  power  over  the 
elder  ”  (Fielding).  See  different. 
dls-park'  (dTs-piirk'),  v.  t. ;  dis-parked'  (-parkt') ;  dis- 
park'ing.  1.  To  throw  open  (a  park  or  inclosure);  to 
treat  (a  private  park)  as  a  common. 

2.  To  set  at  large  ;  to  release  from  inclosure. 

Till  his  free  muse  threw  down  the  pale, 

And  did  at  once  dispark  them  all.  Waller. 

dis  part'  (di s-part'),  V.  t.  ;  dis-part'ed  ;  dis-part'ing. 
[dis-  -f-  part:  cf.  OF.  despartir. ]  To  part  asunder;  di¬ 
vide  ;  separate  ;  sever  ;  rend  ;  rive  or  split ;  as,  disparted 
air ;  disparted  towers. 

Them  in  twelve  troops  their  captain  did  disjtart.  Spenser. 
dis  part',  v.  i.  To  separate  ;  open  ;  cleave, 
dis  part',  n.  Gun.  a  The  difference  between  the  radii  of 
the  circle  of  maximum  cross  section  and  of  that  at  the 


highest  point  of  the  muzzle;  —  used  in  connection  with  the 
oldest  forms  of  ordnance. 

On  account  of  the  dispart,  the  line  of  aim  or  line  of  metal, 
which  is  in  a  plane  passing  through  the  axis  of  the  gun,  always 
makes  a  small  angle  with  the  axis.  Eng.  Cyc. 

b  A  piece  of  metal  placed  on  the  muzzle,  or  near  the  trun¬ 
nions,  on  the  top  of  a  piece  of  ordnance,  to  make  the  line 
of  sight  parallel  to  the  axis  of  the  bore  ;  —  called  also  dis¬ 
part  sight,  and  muzzle  sight. 

dis  part',  v.  t.  Gun.  a  To  make  allowance  for  the  dispart 
in  (a  gun),  when  taking  aim.  Now  Rare,  b  To  furnish 
with  a  dispart  sight. 

dis-pas'slon  (dTs-pfish'Sn),  n.  Freedom  from  passion ; 
calmness  ;  composure  ;  apathy, 
dls-pas'sion  ate  (-at),  a.  Free  from  passion  ;  not  warped, 
prejudiced,  swerved,  or  carried  away  by  passion  or  feel¬ 
ing  ;  judicial ;  calm  ;  impartial ;  as,  a  dispassionate  view. 

Wise  and  dispassionate  men.  Clarendon. 

Syn.  —  Calm,  cool,  collected,  composed,  serene,  unruffled; 
temperate,  moderate,  impartial,  fair ;  sober,  grave.  —  Dis¬ 
passionate,  unimpassioned.  Dispassionate  applies  to  that 
which  is  uninfluenced  by  feeling  or  passion  (see  fair)  ; 
unimpassioned,  to  that  which  does  not  itself  manifest 
warmth  or  ardency  of  feeling  (see  passionate)  ;  as.  a  dis¬ 
passionate  judgment,  an  unimpassioned  argument ;  ‘‘  I  say 
nothing  more  than  what  must  be  obvious  to  every  dis¬ 
passionate  observer”  (Poe);  “frozen,  unimpassioned , 
spiritless  ”  (Shelley). 

—  dis  passion  ate  ly,  adv.  —  dis-pas'sicnr ate  ness,  n. 
dls-pas'sioned  (-find),  a.  Free  from  passion ;  dispas¬ 
sionate.  “  Dispassioned  men.”  Donne. 

dis  patch'  (dTs-p&ch'),  v.  t.  ;  dis-patched'  (-pScht')  ;  dis¬ 
patching.  [Sp.  despachar ;  L.  dis-  -f-  (assumed)  pactare 
to  fasten,  fix,  fr.  pactus ,  p.  p.  of  panyere  to  fasten  ;  or 
peril,  fr.  It.  dispacciare  ;  L.  dis-  -f-  (assumed)  ©aorta/A  of 
the  same  origin.  Or/.  E.  D.  Cf.  pact.]  1.  To  send  off 
or  away ;  —  esp.  applied  to  sending  off  messengers,  mes¬ 
sages,  letters,  etc.,  on  special  business,  and  implying  haste. 
2.  To  send  out  of  the  world  ;  to  put  to  death. 

The  company  6hall  stone  them  with  stones,  and  dispatch  them 
with  their  swords.  Ezek.  xxiii.  47. 


3.  To  dispose  of  ;  to  get  rid  or  quit  of,  esp.  by  sending 
away  ;  to  dismiss  :  discharge  ;  send  off.  Obsoles. 

4.  To  dispose  of  speedily,  as  business  ;  to  execute  quickly  ; 
to  make  a  speedy  end  of  ;  to  finish  ;  perform. 

Ere  we  put  ourselves  in  arms,  dispatch  we 
The  business  we  have  talked  of.  Shak 

6.  To  rid  ;  to  free.  Obs. 

1  had  clean  dispatched  myself  of  this  great  charge.  Udall. 
Syn.  —  Expedite,  hasten,'  speed,  accelerate;  perform, 
conclude,  finish  ;  slay.  See  kill. 
dis  patch',  v.  i.  To  make  haste  ;  to  conclude  an  affair  ; 
to  finish  a  matter  of  business. 

.They  have  disjiatched  with  Pompey.  Shak. 

dis  patch',  n.  [Cf.  Sp.  despa cho.  It.  dispaccio.  See  dis- 


Obs.  —  dis-ox  l-da'tion,  n.  Obs. 
dls-ox'y-gen-ate.  r.  t  To  deoxi¬ 
dize.  Rare.— dis-ox  y-gen-a'tion 
(di8-fik/sY-j»'n-a'slnIn).  v.  Rare. 
dls-o'zon-ize  (-<5'z6n-Tz),  v.  t. 
See  Dis-.  2  a. 

disp.  Abbr.  Dispensatory, 
dis-pace',  v.  i.  [iris-  +  j>ace.]  To 
move  about  :  promenade.  Obs. 
dis-pach'.  Dispatch.  Ref.  Sp. 
dis-pack',  v.  t.  To  unpack.  Obs. 
dis-paint',  r.  t.  To  paint.  Obs. 
dis-pair',  v.  t.  To  separate  (a 
pair).  Obs.  or  R. 
dis-pand',  v.  t.  [L.  dispandere 
to  spread  out ;  dis-  -f  pandere, 
pansum,  to  spread  outl  To 
expand.  Obs.  —  dis  p  a  n's  i  o  n 
(d  s-p&n'sht/n),  n.  Obs. 
dis 'par,  «.  [L.j  Unequal.  Ob*. 
dis'par.  Var.  ol  disrer. 
dis-par'a-dise  (dYs-pftr'd-dls), 
v.  1.  Seems-,  2  a. 
dis-par'age.  //.  [OF.  desparage.) 
Inequality  in  marriage  :  incon¬ 
gruity  :  disnarogement.  Obs. 
dis  par'age  a-b'e.  a.  See  -able. 
dis-par'ag-er  (dYs-pftr'&-jgr),  n. 


A  person  who  disparages, 
dis-par'ag-ing  ly  (-]Yng'lY), 
n  'r.  of  dtspa/ aging,  p.  pr. 
dis-par'ai1.  a.  [OF.  despareil.] 
Unlike  :  different.  Obs. 

II  d  i  s  p  a  r  a't  u  m  (dYs'pd-ra'- 
tbm),  ii. :  j>l.  imsparata  (-ta). 
[I,.]  Logic.  A  disparate  term  or 
concept. 

dis-par'cle.  +  disparkle. 
dis-par'i8h,  v.  i.  [Cf.  F.  dis- 
paraxtre.  3d  pi.  pres,  dispara is- 
»»//.]  To  disappear.  Obs. 
dis'pa- ri'tion  (dYe'pd-rYsh'tfn), 
v.  [F.J  Disappearance.  Obs. 
dis-par'kle  (dYs-par'k’l),  v.  i. 
[dis-.  intens.  +  sparkle .]  To 
sparkle.  Obs. 

dis-par'kle.  v.  t.  [Corrupt,  of 
di-par/ilr .]  To  disparple.  Obs. 
dis-par'ple.  v.  t.  tf  i.  [OF.  des- 
/larpeilfier.]  To  scatter ;  di¬ 
vide  :  disperse  ;  confuse.  Obs. 
dis-part'ment,  n.  A  parting  or 
division.  [passion.  Ofts.l 

dis-pas'sion.  v.  t.  To  free  of| 
dis-pas'sion-ate.  r.  t.  To  free 
from  passion.  Obs. 


ale,  senate,  care,  Am,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofa;  eve,  £vent,  £nd,  recent,  maker;  Ice,  Ill;  old,  6bey,  orb,  5dd,  s&ft,  connect;  use,  unite,  urn,  dp,  circus,  menu; 

II  Foreign  Word.  +  Obsolete  Variant  of.  -f  combined  with.  =  equals. 
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patch,  v.  L]  1.  A  dispatching  ;  specif.  :  a  The  sending 
of  a  message  or  messenger,  usually  on  an  affair  of  impor¬ 
tance.  b  Dismissal  or  discharge  ;  esp.,  official  discharge. 

To  the  utter  dispatch  of  all  their  most  beloved  comforts.  Milton. 
C  Act  of  putting  to  death  ;  killing,  d  Prompt  disposal ; 
quick  riddance ;  esp.,  the  speedy  finishing  up  of  a  busi¬ 
ness  ;  hence,  diligence  ;  haste. 

Serious  business,  craving  quick  dispatch.  Shak\ 

2.  A  message  dispatched  or  sent  with  speed  ;  esp.,  an  im¬ 
portant  official  letter  sent  from  one  public  officer  to  an¬ 
other  ;  as,  a  messenger  has  arrived  with  dispatches  for  the 
American  minister  ;  naval  or  military  dispatches. 

3-  Hence,  a  message  sent  with  speed  ;  esp.,  a  telegram. 

4.  An  agency,  as  a  company  or  organization,  for  sending 
goods  promptly  to  their  destination. 

Syn.  —  Promptness,  celerity,  speed,  hurry.  See  haste. 
dispatch  boat  A  government  vessel  for  conveying  dis¬ 
patches  ;  an  advice  boat. 

dis  patcher  (dTs-pSch'er),  n.  1.  One  that  dispatches. 

2.  A  false  die,  either  loaded  or  falsely  numbered, 
dls  patch'ful  (dts-pSch'fobl),  a.  1.  Bringing  to  speedy 
death  ;  fatal.  Obs. 

2.  Bent  on  speedy  action  ;  indicating  haste  ;  quick, 
dispatch  money.  Com.  An  allowance  to  a  charterer  for 
unloading  or  loading  before  the  expiration  of  the  stipu¬ 
lated  lay  days.  Eng. 

dispatch  note.  A  memorandum  delivered  to  the  post  of¬ 
fice  with  a  parcel  to  be  sent  abroad,  and  giving  the  name 
of  the  sender,  the  destination,  and  the  name  and  address 
of  the  addressee.  Eng. 

dls-pau'per  (dTs-p6'per),  v.  t. ;  -pau'pered  (-perd) ;  -per- 
ino.  To  deprive  of  the  claim  of  a  pauper  to  public  sup¬ 
port;  to  deprive  of  the  privilege  of  suing  in  forma  pauperis. 
dls  pau'per  lze  (-iz),  v.  t. ;  -ized  (-Izd);  -iz'ing  (-iz'Ing). 
To  free  from  a  state  of  pauperism,  or  from  paupers, 
dls  peace'  (dTs-pes'),  n.  Lack  of  peace ;  dissension.  — 
dls-peace'ful  (-pes'fdol),  a. 

dis  pel'  (-pSl'),  v.  t.  ;  dis-pelled'  (-pSld') ;  dis-pel'ling. 
[L.  dispellere  ;  dis-  pellere  to  push,  drive.  See  pulse  a 
beating.]  To  drive  away  by  scattering,  or  so  as  to  cause  to 
vanish  ;  to  clear  away  ;  to  banish  ;  dissipate  ;  as,  to  dispel 
a  cloud,  vapors,  cares,  doubts,  illusions. 

[Satanl  gently  raised 

Their  fainting  courage,  and  disjtelltd  their  fears.  Milton. 
Syn.  —  Dispel,  dissipate,  disperse,  scatter.  To  dispel 
(used  only  of  vague  or  intangible  objects)  is  to  drive  away, 
usually  without  the  exercise  of  violence  ;  as,  the  sun  dis- 
vel.s  the  darkness,  clouds,  mist ;  to  dispel  doubts,  fears,  il¬ 
lusions.  Dissipate  suggests  more  definitely  than  dispel 
the  idea  of  vanishing,  or  of  complete  disintegration  or  dis¬ 
solution  ;  as,  to  dissipate  (cf.  dispel)  the  darkness,  mist, 
clouds,  doubtst  fears.  Disperse  and  scatter  stress  the 
idea  of  separation,  or  of  driving  in  different  directions ; 
as,  “a  sea  where  all  the  ships  in  the  world  might  be  so 
dispersed  as  that  none  should  see  another  ”  {Co wper) ;  to 
disperse  a  crowd  ;  “  their  elements,  wide  scattered  o’er  the 
globe  ”  (Shelley) ;  the  wind  scatters  the  dry  leaves.  Dis¬ 
perse  is  the  more  formal  and  scatter  the  more  vivid, 
dls-pend'  (dis-p8nd'),  v.  t.  [OF.  despendre ,  F.  dkpendre , 
L.  dispendere  to  weigh  out,  dispense.  See  dispense,  ?>.]  To 
spend  ;  expend;  dispense  ;  squander.  Obs.  or  Archaic. 
dls-pen'dl-OUS  (dts-pSn'dl-ws),  a.  [L.  dispendium  ex¬ 
pense.]  Expensive;  costly;  extravagant ;  as,  the  dispen- 
diotts  use  of  material.  —  dis-pen'dl-OUS-ly,  adv. 
dls  pen'sa  ble  (dls-p8n'sd-b’l),  a.  [LL.  dispense bilis.  See 
dispense.]  1.  Eccl.  Admitting  dispensation  ;  condonable. 

2.  Capable  of  being  dispensed  or  administered. 

3.  Capable  of  being  dispensed  with. 

4.  Allowable;  excusable.  Obs.  or  Archaic. 

—  dls  pen  sa  bil'l-ty  (-btl'T-tl),  dis  pen'sa  ble-ness,  n. 
dis-pen'sa-ry  (-rt),  n. ;  pi.  -ries  (-rTz).  [Cf.  F.  dispen- 
saire.]  1.  A  place  where  medicines  are  prepared  and  dis¬ 
pensed,  esp.  where  the  poor  can  get  medical  and  surgical 
treatment  and  medicines  gratuitously  or  at  a  nominal  price. 
2  In  South  Carolina,  a  place  for  the  sale  of  intoxicating 
liquors,  not  to  be  drunk  on  the  premises.  It  is  in  charge 
of  a  county  official  called  a  disjienser,  under  the  immediate 
control  of  a  44  County  Board  of  Control,”  which  in  turn  is 
under  a  “  Board  of  Directors  of  the  State  Dispensary.” 
All  other  sale  of  intoxicating  liquor  is  forbidden  by  a 
State  statute  (Act  of  March  5, 1897),  generally  called  the 
Dispensary  Law. 

3.  A  dispensatory.  Obs. 

dis'pen-sa'tlon  (dls'pgn-sa'sliun),  n.  [F.  dispensation ,  L. 
dispensatio.]  1.  Act  of  dispensing,  or  dealing  out;  dis¬ 
tribution  ;  hence,  administration ;  management ;  specif., 
Theol .,  the  distribution  of  good  and  evil  by  God  to  man, 
or,  more  generically,  the  acts  and  modes  of  his  admin¬ 
istration  ;  the  divine  ordering  of  the  affairs  of  creation. 

To  respect  the  dispensations  of  Providence.  Burke. 

2.  The  office  of  a  manager,  steward,  or  dispensator.  Obs. 

3.  That  which  is  dispensed,  dealt  out,  or  appointed  ;  that 
which  is  enjoined  or  bestowed  ;  esp.,  Theol .,  a  system  of 
principles,  promises,  and  rules  ordained  and  administered; 
scheme  ;  economy  ;  as,  the  Patriarchal,  Mosaic,  and  Chris¬ 
tian  dispensations. 

4.  Hence  :  a  Plan  or  method ;  arrangement.  Obs.  b  A 
specific  arrangement ;  something  arranged  or  provided  ; 
a  provision  ;  as,  a  happy  dispensation  of  nature. 

5  A  dispensing  with,  or  doing  without,  something;  release 
from  performance  or  obligation ;  exemption  ;  remission  ; 
the  grant  of  such  release,  a  document  setting  it  forth,  etc. 
6.  Specif. ;  a  R.  C.  Ch.  Exemption  from  some  ecclesias¬ 
tical  law  or  from  some  impediment,  as  a  marriage  dis¬ 
pensation,  or  from  some  obligation  to  God  which  a  man  has 
incurred  of  his  own  free  will  (oaths,  vows,  etc.),  b  Civil 
Law.  Relaxation  or  suspension  of  a  law  in  a  particular  case. 
Jls  pen  sa'tion-al  (-&1),  ( i .  Of  or  pertaining  to  dispensation. 


dis'pen  sa  tor  (dTs'pgn-sa'ter),  n.  [L.:  cf.  F.  dispensateur.] 
One  who  dispenses  or  distributes  ;  also,  rarely,  one  who 
manages  or  administers. 

dis-pen'sa-to-ry  (dTs-pSn'sd-to-rT),  a.  [L.  dispensatorius 
relating  to  management.  See  dispense,  v.  t .]  1.  Pertain¬ 

ing  to  a  dispensator.  Obs. 

2.  Granting,  or  authorized  to  grant,  dispensations, 
dis-pen'sa-to-ry,  n. ;  pi.  -ries  (-rTz).  1.  A  book  or  medici¬ 
nal  formulary  containing  a  systematic  description  of  drugs, 
and  of  preparations  made  from  them.  It  is  usually,  but 
not  always,  distinguished  from  a  pharmacopoeia  in  that 
it  is  issued  oy  private  persons,  and  not  by  an  official  body 
or  by  government. 

2.  A  dispensary. 

dis  pense'  (dis-pSns'),  n.  [OF.  despense ,  F.  depense  ;  cf. 
F.  dispense  dispensation.]  Obs.  1.  Expense  or  expendi¬ 
ture  ;  also,  means  of  meeting  expense. 

2.  Dispensation  ;  distribution  ;  also,  exemption, 
dis  pense'  (dls-pSns'),  v.  t. ;  dis-pensed'  (-pgnst');  dis¬ 
pensing.  [F.  dispenser ,  L.  dispensare ,  intens.  of  dispen¬ 
dere  to  weigh  out,  dispense  ;  dis-  -f- pender e  to  weigh.  See 
pension  ;  cf.  spend.]  1.  To  deal  out  in  portions  ;  to  distrib¬ 
ute  ;  to  give  ;  as,  Nature  dispenses  her  bounties. 

Dispense  a  share  of  it  to  all  the  company.  Scott. 

2.  To  apply,  as  laws  to  particular  cases;  to  administer  ; 
execute  ;  manage  ;  direct. 

While  you  disjtense  the  laws,  and  guide  the  state.  Dryden. 

3.  To  permit,  or  to  remit  the  penalty  for,  as  by  a  special  in¬ 
dulgence  or  dispensation  ;  hence,  to  pav  or  atone  for.  Obs. 

His  sin  was  dispensed 

With  gold,  whereof  it  was  compensed.  Gower. 

4.  To  exempt  ;  excuse  ;  absolve  ;  —  with  from. 

He  appeared  to  think  himself  born  to  be  supported  by  others, and 
dispensed  from  all  necessity  of  providing  for  himself.  Johnson. 
6.  To  dispense  with  ;  forego.  Obs. 

6.  Pharm.  To  put  up  (a  prescription  or  medicine).  Obsoles. 
dis  pense',  v.  i.  1.  To  administer  ;  govern.  Obs. 

2.  To  make  up  ;  to  compensate.  Obs.  <t*  P. 

One  loving  hour 

For  many  yeurs  of  sorrow  can  dispense.  Spenser. 

3.  To  grant  dispensation  ;  make  exemption  or  exception. 
He  [the  Pope]  can  also  dispense  in  all  matters  of  ecclesiastical 

law.  Oath.  Diet. 

to  dispense  with,  a  To  grant  dispensation  to  or  for  ;  to  con¬ 
done  ;  excuse  :  hence,  to  get  along,  or  put  up,  w  ith.  Obs. 
b  To  permit  the  neglect  or  omission  of,  as  a  form,  a  cer¬ 
emony,  an  oath ;  to  suspend  the  operation  of,  as  a  law. 
C  Hence,  to  give  up,  release,  or  do  without,  as  services, 
attention,  etc. ;  to  forego;  to  part  with,  d  To  arrange 
with  for  a  dispensation. 

Canst  thou  disjiense  with  heaven  for  such  an  oath  ?  Shak 
dls-pens'er  (-pSn'ber),  n.  [Cf.  OF.  despensier,  despenseor.~\ 
One  that  dispenses,  distributes,  deals  out,  etc.  ;  as,  a  dis¬ 
penser  of  favors  ;  a  dispenser  of  justice ;  specif.  :  a  A 
steward  or  manager  of  a  household,  b  Wireless  Teleg. 
A  transmitting  instrument  for  converting  the  Morse  sig¬ 
nals  made  by  the  operator  into  a  properly  arranged  series 
of  wave  trains,  c  See  dispensary,  n.,  2.  South  Carolina. 
dis-peo'ple  (dYs-pe'p’l),  v.  t. ;  -peo'pled  (,-p’ld) ;  -peo'pling 
(-pllug).  [dis-  -f  people:  cf.  F.  depeupler .]  1.  To  de¬ 

prive  of  inhabitants  ;  to  depopulate. 

Leave  the  land  dis)>eopled  and  desolate.  Sir  T.  More. 

2.  To  deprive  of  the  character  of  a  people,  or  nation.  Obs. 
di'sper'my  (di'spffr'ml),  7i.  [di--j- sperm  semen.]  Biol. 

The  entrance  of  two  spermatozoa  into  one  egg.  —  dl-sper'- 
mic  (di-spffr'mtk),  a. 

dis  pers'al  (dls-pfir'sal),  n.  Act  or  result  of  dispersing  or 
scattering  ;  dispersion  ;  distribution, 
dis-perse'  (dis-ptirs'),  v.  t. ;  dis-persed'  (-pQrst') ;  dis¬ 
persing.  [L.  t lispersus ,  p.  p.  of  dispergere  to  disperse  ; 
dis-  -f-  spargere  to  strew,  scatter :  cf.  F.  disperser.  See 
sparse.]  1.  To  cause  to  break  apart  and  go  different 
ways  ;  to  send  or  drive  into  different  parts  ;  to  scatter. 
Two  lions,  in  the  still,  dark  night, 

A  herd  of  beeves  disperse.  Cowper. 

2  To  cause  to  become  widely  separated  ;  to  occasion  the 
dispersal  of  ;  to  distribute  ;  as,  the  Jews  are  dispersed 
among  all  nations. 

3.  To  spread  or  distribute  from  a  fixed  or  constant  source; 
specif.  :  a  To  spread  abroad  from  a  center  of  supply,  con¬ 
trol,  or  incitement ;  to  dispense  ;  disseminate  ;  make  cur¬ 
rent  ;  as,  to  disperse  news. 

The  lips  of  the  wise  disperse  knowledge.  Prov.  xv.  7. 
b  To  radiate  ;  branch  ;  as,  veins  ar e  dispersed  through  the 
body,  c  Phtjsics.  To  subject  to  dispersion. 

4.  To  dissipate  or  dispel,  as  a  vapor. 

Dispersed  are  the  glories.  Shak. 

Syn,  —  Scatter,  dissipate,  spread,  diffuse  ;  distribute,  deal 
out,  disseminate.  See  dispel. 
dis  perse',  v.  i.  1.  To  separate  ;  to  go  or  move  into  differ¬ 
ent  parts  ;  as,  the  company  dispersed  at  ten  o’clock  ;  hence, 
to  be  dissipated  ;  to  vanish  ;  as,  the  clouds  disperse. 

2.  To  share  one’s  abundance  with  others. 

He  hath  dispersed ,  he  hath  given  to  the  poor.  Ps.  cxii.  9. 
dis-per'sion  (dTs-pffr'slmn),  n.  [L.  dispersio:  cf.  F.  dis¬ 
persion.']  1.  Act  of  dispersing,  or  state  of  being  dispersed. 
2.  Physics.  The  separation  of  complex  light,  as  by  a  prism, 
into  its  different  colored  rays,  arising  from  their  different 
refrangibilities  ;  also,  the  analogous  phenomenon  in  the 
case  of  electric  waves,  etc.;  hence,  the  angle  of  separation 
between  two  selected  rays  or  trains  of  waves.  In  spectra 
formed  by  ordinary  or  normal  dispersion  the  colors  are 
arranged  in  normal  order,  since  the  index  of  refraction  in¬ 
creases  as  the  wave  length  decreases,  but  the  length  of 
the  spectrum  and  the  proportional  lengths  of  its  different 
colors  vary  according  to  the  nature  of  the  prism.  This  va¬ 
riability  has  been  called  the  irrationality  of  dispersion.  It 
is  not  shown  by  diffraction  spectra.  Abnormal  or  anoma¬ 
lous  dispersion  is  that  in  which  the  normal  arrangement  is 


disturbed  by  absorption  phenomena,  as  w  hen  light  passes 
through  the  vapor  of  sodium,  solutions  of  certain  dyes,  etc. 
dispersion  of  the  optic  axes,  Cryst.,  the  separation  of  the 
optic  axes  in  biaxial  crystals,  due  to  the  fact  that  the  axial 
angle  has  different  values  for  the  different  colors  of  the 
spectrum.  — the  Dispersion.  See  Diaspora. 
dis-per'sive  (tub-pur'slv),  a.  Tending  to  disperse, 
dispersive  power,  Optics ,  the  power  of  a  material  to  separate 
the  different  rays  of  light  by  refraction,  as  when  the  sub¬ 
stance  is  formed  into  a  prism.  It  is  measured  by  the  ratio 
of  the  angle  of  separation  of  two  selected  rays  to  their 
mean  deviation. 

—  dis-per'sive-ly,  adv.  —  dis-per'sive  ness,  n. 
di  sphe'noid  (di-sfe'noid),  [di-  -f-  sphenoid.]  Cryst.  A 
form  bounded  by  eight  isosceles  triangles  arranged  in  pairs, 
dls-pir'it  (dTs-pTr'it),  v.  t. ;  dis-pir'it-ed  ;  dis-pir'it-ing. 
[rfw-  -j-  spirit.]  1.  To  deprive  of  vigor  ;  to  take  spirituous 
character  from,  as  liquor.  Obs. 

2.  To  deprive  of  cheerful  spirits ;  to  depress  the  spirits  of ; 
to  dishearten ;  discourage. 

Not  dispirited  with  my  afflictions.  Dry  den. 

3.  To  distill  or  infuse  the  spirit  of.  Obs. 

This  .  .  .  dispirits  the  book  into  the  scholar.  Fuller. 
Syn. —  Damp. depress,  cast  down,  intimidate,  daunt,  cow. 
diS-pit'e-OUS  (dis-pit'e-fts),  a.  [For  despitous.  See  des- 
piteous.]  Full  of  despite  ;  cruel ;  spiteful ;  pitiless.  — 
dis-pit'e  ous-ly,  adv.  —  dis  pit'e-ous-ness,  n. 
dis  place'  (dis-plas'),  v.  t. ;  dis-placed'  (-plast') ;  dis¬ 
placing  (-plas'Tng).  [OF.  desplacier ,  F.  dSplacer.]  1.  To 
change  the  place  of ;  to  remove  from  the  usual  or  proper 
place  ;  to  put  out  of  place  ;  as,  the  papers  are  displaced. 

2.  To  crowd  out ;  to  take  the  place  of. 

Holland  displaced  Portugal  as  the  mistress  of  those  sens. 

Loni/on  Times. 

3.  To  remove  from  a  state,  office,  dignity,  or  the  like  ;  dis¬ 
charge  ;  depose  ;  as,  to  displace  an  officer. 

4.  To  dislodge  ;  to  drive  away  ;  banish.  Obs. 

You  have  displaced  the  mirth.  Shak. 

5.  Chem.  To  set  free  from  combination  by  taking  the 
place  of  ;  as,  zinc  displaces  the  hydrogen  of  dilute  acids. 
Syn.  —  Displace,  misplace,  mislay.  To  displace  is  to  put 
out  of  the  usual  or  proper  place,  frequently  by  putting 
(or  in  order  to  put)  something  else  in  it;  to  misplace,  to 
put  in  a  wrong  place,  or  (frequently)  to  set  or  fix  on  an 
unworthy  object ;  to  mislay,  to  put  in  a  place  which  one 
cannot  recollect;  as,  one  displaces  a  book  by  giving  its 
place  on  the  shelf  to  another ;  one  misplaces  a  book  by- 
putting  it  where  it  does  not  belong ;  one  mislays  a  book 
when  one  is  unable  to  recall  where  one  has  put  it ;  44  O 
may  I  ne’er  find  grace  ...  if  one  of  her  soft  ringlets  I  dis¬ 
place  ”  (Keats)  [corrected  by  Keats  from  an  original  mis¬ 
place]  ;  misplaced  confidence.  See  replace. 

dis-place'ment  (-mint),  n.  [Cf.  F.  deplacement .]  1.  Act 
of  displacing,  or  state  of  being  displaced. 

Unnecessary  disjilacement  of  funds.  A.  Hamilton. 

2  The  volume  or  weight  of  a  fluid,  as  water,  displaced  by 
a  floating  body,  as  by  a  ship,  the  weight  of  the  displaced 
fluid  being  equal  to  that  of  the  displacing  body. 

3.  The  difference  between  initial  position  of  a  moving 
body  and  any  later  position,  as  of  the  rock  masses  in  a 
geological  fault  (see  fault). 

4.  Bot.  The  abnormal  situation  of  a  member  through  the 
shilting  of  its  place  of  insertion,  as  when  normally  oppo¬ 
site  leaves  become  alternate. 

5.  Elec.  The  apparent  transference  of  electric  charge 
from  one  point  to  another  observed  when  electric  forces 
act  on  a  dielectric  ;  an  inductive  transfer  of  electricity. 

6  Pharm.  =  percolation. 

dls-pla'cen-cy  (dTs-pla'sIn-sT),  n.  [LL.  displacentia ,  for 
L.  displicentia.  See  displease.]  Want  of  complacency 
or  gratification  ;  envious  displeasure  ;  dislike.  Rare. 
dis-plac'er  (dis-pla&'er),  n.  One  that  displaces  ;  specif. : 
Sl  Pharm.  A  percolator,  b  Mach.  In  some  gas  engines,  an 
auxiliary  piston  for  slightly  compressing  the  mixture  be¬ 
fore  it  passes  to  the  working  cylinder, 
dis-plant'  (dT6-pl£nt'),  v.  t.  ;  dis-plant'ed  ;  dis-plant'ing. 
[dis-  -f-  plant:  cf.  OF.  desplanter,  F.  deplanter.]  1.  To 
take  (plants)  out  from  the  ground  ;  to  uproot. 

2.  To  displace  ;  root  out ;  dislodge.  Obs. 

3  To  strip  of  what  is  planted  or  settled,  as  a  country  of 
inhabitants.  Obs. 

dis  plan-ta'tion  (-pl5n-ta'shwn),  72.  Act  of  displanting.  R. 
dis-play'  (dYs-pla'),  v.  t.  ;  dis-played'  (-plad')  ;  dis-play'- 
ing.  [ME.  displaien,  desplaien ,  OF.  despleier ,  F.  deployer  ; 
des-  (L.  dis-)  -\-pleier,  F.  player ,  plier,  to  fold,  bend,  L. 
plicare.  See  ply  ;  cf.  deploy,  splay.]  1.  To  unfold  ;  to 
spread  out  or  wide  ;  to  stretch  out ;  expand  ;  spread. 

The  northern  wind  his  wings  did  brond  disjday.  Spenser. 
2  To  extend  the  limbs  of  (an  animal  body) ;  formerly, 
specif.,  to  carve  (a  crane). 

3.  MU.  To  extend  the  front  of  (a  column),  bringing  it 
into  line  ;  deploy.  Obs. 

4.  To  spread  before  the  view  ;  to  exhibit  to  the  sight,  or  to 
the  mind  ;  to  make  manifest  ;  to  disclose  ;  to  show  forth. 

His  statement  .  .  .  disjjlays  \ery  clearly  the  actual  condition 
of  the  army.  _  _  Burke. 

6.  To  make  an  exhibition  of  ;  to  set  in  view’  conspicuously; 
to  exhibit  for  the  sake  of  publicity  ;  to  parade. 

Proudly  displaying  the  insignia  of  their  order.  Prescott. 

6.  Print.  To  make  conspicuous  by  large  or  prominent 
type  or  varying  length  of  lines. 

7-  To  discover  ;  descry.  Obs. 

And  from  his  seat  took  pleasures  to  display 
The  city  so  adorned  with  towers.  Chapman. 

Syn.— Show’, manifest, parade, expand, flaunt.  See  exhibit. 
dis-play',  v.  i.  To  make  a  display ;  to  act  as  one  making 
a  show  or  demonstration. 

display',  n.  1.  An  opening  or  unfolding ;  exhibition; 
manifestation. 

Having  witnessed  displays  of  his  power  and  grace.  Trench. 


dis  patch'ment.  n.  See-MENT. 
Dls  pa'ter.  .See  Dis. 
dis'pa-thy  Vur.  of  dyspathy. 
dis  pear',  v.  i.  [Cf.  OF.  dispa- 
roir.]  To  disappear.  Obs. 
dis-peed',  v.  t.  [Cf.  It.  spedire.] 
To  dispatch.  Obs. 
dispeire.  +  despair. 
dis  peld'.  Dispelled.  Ref.  Sv. 
dis-pel'ler,  n.  One  that  dispels, 
dis-pence'.  +  dispense. 
dls  pend'er,  n.  [Cf.  OF.  desjjen- 
deor.]  One  who  dispends ;  a 
steward.  Obs.  [ture.  RareA 
dis-pend'i-ture,  n.  Expendi-I 
dis  pen'dl-um,  n.  [L.1  Expense  ; 
loss.  Obs.  Oxf.E.I).  [*$/'•  I 
dls-pen'sa^ -bl.  Dispensable.  Ref.  \ 
dis'pen-sate  ( dls'pPn-sat),  r.  t. 


[L.  dispensatus ,  p.  p.  of  dispen¬ 

sare.]  To  dispense.  Rare. 

diB-pen'8a-tive(dYs-pC*n'sd-tTv), 

a.  1.  Pert,  to  administration; 
administrative.  Obs. 

2.  Granting  dispensation  ;  dis¬ 
pensatory.  Rare. 
dls-pen'8a-tive-ly,  adv.  of  dis- 
PEJfSATIVB* 

dis  pen'sa- to- rl-ly  (dTs-pSn'sd- 
tft-rl-lT),  a'/r.of  dispensatory. 
dis-pen'sa-tress.  n.  —  dispen- 
satrix.  R.  [male  dispenser.  1 
dis  pen-sa'trlx,  n.  [L.]  A  fe-| 
dis  pense',  n.  [Cf.  depend.] 
Uncertainty  ;  suspense.  Obs. 
dis-pen'si-fcle,  a.  Dispensable. 
Obs.  [  pensing,  p.  pr.  I 

dis-pena'ing-ly,  adv  of  dis-\ 


dis-pen'sive,  a.  Dispensing ; 
dUpensative.  Obs. 
dis-penst'.  Dispensed.  Ref.  Sp. 
dis-peo'ple-ment,  n.  See-MENT. 
dis  peo'pler  (dTs-pe'pl5r),  n. 
One  that  dispeoples, 
dis'rer.  /».  A  certain  portion  of 
food;  specif.,  a  certain  cut  of 
meat.  Eng.  (  Winchester  Col- 
tr/ie)  Slang. 

disperance.  +  desperance. 
dia-per'c  e  disparkle. 
dis-perge'  (dYs-pfirj'),  r.  t.  JL. 
tlisitergrre .]  To  disperse.  Obs. 
dis-per'i-wig.  <\  t.  See  dis-,  2  a. 
dl-sper'ma-tou8  (dT-spOr'ind- 
ti'/*),  a.  Eat.  Dispermous.  Rare. 
dl-sper'mous  (-m us\  a.  ["'?-  -»■ 
spermous.]  Bot.  Two-seer] eH. 


di^-per'pie.  +  disparple. 
dis  perse',  p.  a.  [L.  dispei’sus, 
p.  p.  r  cf.  OF.  dispers.j  Dis¬ 
persed.  Obs. 

dis  persed'!  -pflrst/),  v.p.  of  dis¬ 
perse.  —  dls-perg'ed-’y  (-pfir'- 
gPd-lt),  ar/v.  —  dls-pers'ed-ness. 
n.  —  dispersed  harmony.  See 
harmony,  3c.  [nes6.  Ob*.| 
dis  perse  'ness.  n.  Dispersed- 1 
dls-pers'er.  //.  One  thst  dis¬ 
perses.  as  a  revolving  contact  de¬ 
vice  in  a  kind  of  transmitter 
used  in  wi  eless  telegraphy, 
dls-per'siv.  Dispersive.  Ref.  Sp. 
dis  per'son-al-ize.  v.  t.  See  m«-, 
2  a.  „  r-M 

dis  per'son-ate.  r.  (.  See  di«-,i 
dia  per-son  i-fy  (d^'n^r-^Rn' - 


fl).  r.  t.  See  dis-,  2  a.  -di_s"- 
p  er-son'i-fl  ca'tion  (-fY-ka'- 
>h?7n\ n.  [var.  ol  desperate.) 
dis 'pert.  Scot,  and  dial.  Eng.| 
dis-pet'al,  v.  t.  See  dis-,  2  a. 
dispeyren.  +  despair. 
dispice.  +  despise. 
dis-pi'cience.M.  Discussion.  Obs. 
dis-pi'eion,  n.  [Cf.  OF.  despu- 
tpison.)  Disputation.  Obs. 
dis-piece',  ?■.  t.  [Cf  OF.  deape- 
ripr,  F.  dftpeeer,  dfyideer.]  To 
rend  into  pieces.  Rare. 
dls-plll'.  v.  t.  To  spill.  Obs. 
di-spi'reme  (dT-spY'rem),  n. 
Also  di-spi'rem.  [di-^- spireme.) 
Biol.  That  stage  of  mitosis  in 
which  each  daughter  nucleus 
has  given  rise  to  a  spireme. 


dis-pir'it-ed,  of  dispirit. 
—  dis  pir'it-ed-ly,  adv.  —  dis- 
pir'it-ed-neBs.  n.  f iting ,  p.  pr.| 
dis-pir'it-ing-ly,  adv.  ol  dispir- \ 
dis-pir'it-ment,  n.  See  -went. 
dis-pise'.  +  despise. 
dis-pite'.  f  despite. 
dis-pit'i-ous.  +  despiteous. 
dis-pi'tous.  +  despitous. 
dis-place'a  ble.  a.  See -able.— 
diB-place'a-til'i-ty.  n. 
displacement  lubricator.  A  lu¬ 
bricator  which  maintains  the 
feed  by  displacement  of  oil  by 
water.  See  impermeator. 
displacement  ton.  See  ton,  2. 
dis-pla'ceme,  «.  Displacency. 

dis-plat',  v.  t.  To  unplat.  Obs. 


food,  foot ;  out,  oil ;  chair  ;  go  ;  sing,  ii)k  ;  ♦hen,  thin  ;  nature,  verdure  (250) ;  K  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144) ;  boN  ;  yet;  zh  =  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to§§  in  Guide. 
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DISPUNGE 


2.  Ostentatious  show  ;  exhibition  for  effect ;  parade. 

He  died,  an  erring  man  should  die, 

Without  display,  without  parade.  Byron. 

3.  Print.  Varying  arrangement  of  lines,  as  by  differing 
lengths  or  different  styles  or  sizes  of  type 
faces. 

Syn.—  See  parade. 

dis  played'  (dTs-plad'),pre/.  ct-  p.  p.  of  dis¬ 
play.  Specif.  :  p.  a.  Her.  With  wings 
expanded  ; — said  of  a  bird  of  prey,  esp. 
an  eagle. 

dis-pleas'ance  (dYs-plez'ans),  n.  [OF. 
desplaisance ,  F.  deplaisance.]  Displeas¬ 
ure  ;  discontent ;  annoyance.  Archaic.  Displayed,  Her. 
dls-pleas'ant  (-ant),  a.  [OF.  desplaisant ,  F.  deplaisant. 
See  displease.]  Unpleasing  ;  offensive  ;  also,  displeased.  — 
dls-pleas'ant  ly ,  adv.  —  dis-pleas'ant  ness,  n.  A  ll  Obs. 
dis-please7  (dYs-plez'),  v.  t. ;  dis-pleased'  (-plezd')  ;  dis- 
pleas'ino.  [OF.  despluisir ,  whence  F.  deplaisir  displeas¬ 
ure  ;  des-  (L.  dis-)  -f-  plaisir  to  please.  See  please  ;  cf. 
displeasure.]  1.  To  incur  the  disapproval  of,  esp.  disap¬ 
proval  accompanied  by  feelings  of  annoyance,  aversion,  or 
dislike  ;  as,  the  verdict  displeased  the  judge  ;  displeased 
with  one’s  own  conduct  ;  hence,  to  excite  unpleasant  feel¬ 
ings  in;  to  be  disagreeable  or  offensive  to;  as,  the  painter’s 
coloring  displeases  me  ;  odors  that  displease  the  nose. 

God  was  displeased  with  this  thing.  1  Chron.  xxi. 

This  virtuous  plaster  will  displease 
Your  tender  sides.  J.  Fletcher. 

2.  To  fail  to  satisfy  ;  to  miss  of.  Obs. 

I  shall  displease  my  ends  else.  Beau  Sf  FI. 

Syn.  —  Offend,  disgust,  vex,  annoy,  dissatisfy,  chafe,  an¬ 
ger,  provoke,  affront. 

dls-please',  v.  i.  To  give  displeasure  or  offense, 
dls  pleas'ure  (dYs-pl8zh'6r  ;  250),  n.  [OF.  desplaisir 
(prop,  inf.),  F.  deplaisir.  See  displease  ;  cf.  pleasure.] 

1.  The  feeling  of  one  who  is  displeased  ;  disapprobation  ; 
dislike  ;  dissatisfaction  ;  disfavor. 

O  Lord,  rebuke  me  not  in  thine  anger,  neither  chasten  me  in 
thy  hot  displeasure.  Ps.  vi.  1. 

2.  Discomfort;  uneasiness;  trouble.  Obs. 

3.  That  which  displeases;  cause  of  irritation  or  annoy¬ 
ance  ;  offense;  injury. 

Hast  thou  delight  to  see  a  wretched  man 
Do  outrage  and  displeasure  to  himself  ?  Shak. 

4.  Disagreement ;  also,  disgrace  ;  disfavor.  Obs. 

In  displeasure  with  the  Pope  for  .  .  familiarity.  Peacham. 

Syn.  —  Dissatisfaction, disapprobation,  disfavor,  distaste, 
dislike,  anger,  hate,  aversion,  indignation,  offense, 
dis-pleas'ure,  v.  t.  To  displease.  Archaic. 
dis-plen'ish  (dYs-plSn'Ysh),  v.  t.  To  deprive  or  strip,  as  a 
house  of  furniture,  or  a  barn  of  stock  ;  deplenish.  Scot. 

—  dis-plen'lsh-ment  (-ment),  n.  Scot. 
dis'pli-cen-cy  (dYs'plY-s2n-sY),  n.  [L.  displicentia.]  Dis¬ 
like  ;  dissatisfaction  ;  discontent.  Obs.  or  R. 

dis  plume'  (dYs-ploom' ;  243),  v.  t.  ;  Dis-PLUMED'(-ploomd'); 
dis-plum'ing  ^-ploom'Yng).  [dis-  -f-  plume:  cf.  OF.  des- 
plumer,  F.  deplumer .]  To  strip  of  or  as  of  a  plume  or 
plumes;  to  deprive  of  decoration  ;  to  dishonor  ;  degrade. 

Displumed ,  degraded,  and  metamorphosed.  Burke. 

dis-pone'  (dYs-pon'),  v.  t.  ;  dis-poned'  (-pond')  ;  dis-pon'- 
ing  (-pon'Yng).  [L.  disponere.  See  disposition.]  1.  Obs. 
a  To  arrange;  to  dispose,  b  To  dispose  (a  person)  to  or 
for.  c  To  dispose  of  ;  to  distribute.  Chaucer. 

2.  Scots  Law.  To  make  over,  convey,  or  grant  legally. 
The  necessity  for  the  use  of  dispone  in  a  conveyance  of 
heritable  property  was  done  away  with  by  the  Titles  to 
Land  Consolidation  Act  of  1868. 
dls-po'nent  (dYs-p5'nent),  a.  [L.  disponens ,  -entis,  p.  pr.] 
That  disposes  or  brings  into  a  particular  condition,  as  of 
susceptibility  or  compatibility, 
dis  port'  (dYs-port' ;  201),  n.  [OF.  desport ,  deport.  See  dis¬ 
port,  v.  t.  ;  cf.  sport.]  1.  Play,  sport,  or  diversion  ;  hence, 
a  game  or  play  ;  also,  playfulness  ;  merriment.  Archaic. 
2.  Deportment;  carriage.  Obs.  &  R. 
dis  port',  v.  t. ;  dis-port'ed  ;  dis-port'ing.  [OF.  desporter ; 
des-  (L.  dis-)  -f-  porte?'  to  carry  ;  orig.  to  carry  away  from 
work.  See  port  demeanor  ;  cf.  sport.]  1.  To  divert  or 
amuse  ;  to  make  merry. 

They  could  disport  themselves.  Buckle. 

2.  To  remove  from  a  port ,  to  carry  away.  Obs. 
disport',  v.  i.  To  indulge  in  gayety;  to  amuse  one’s  self ; 
esp.,  to  wanton  or  frolic  ;  to  play  whimsically;  to  sport. 

Where  light  disports  in  ever  mingling  dyes.  Pope. 
Di-spo'rum  (di-spo'rwm),  n.  [NL.  ;  di-  -f-  Gr.  anopos 
seed  ;  —  in  ref.  to  the  two  ovules  in  each  cell.]  Bot.  A  ge¬ 
nus  of  convallariaceous  herbs  of  temperate  regions.  They 
have  branching  leafy  stems,  small  terminal  greenish  yellow 
flowers,  and  red  berries.  Also  [/.  c.],  a  plant  of  this  genus, 
dls-pos'a-ble  (dYs-poz'a-b’l),  a.  [From  dispose.]  Subject 
to  disposal ;  free  to  be  used  or  employed  as  occasion  may 
require  ;  not  assigned  to  any  service  or  use.  —  dis-pos  a- 
bil'i-ty  (-bYl'Y-tY),  dis-pos'a-ble-ness,  n. 
dis-pos'al  (dYs-poz'Sl),  7i.  [From  dispose.]  1.  Act  of  dis¬ 
posing,  or  disposing  of,  anything ;  arrangement ;  orderly 
distribution  or  placing  ;  as,  the  disposal  of  the  troops. 

2.  Ordering  ;  regulation  ;  management ;  dispensation. 

The  execution  leave  to  hi^h  disposal.  Milton. 

3.  Regulation  of  the  fate,  condition,  application,  etc.,  of 
anything  ;  the  transference  of  anything  into  new  hands,  a 
new  place,  condition,  etc.  ;  alienation,  or  parting  with  ;  as, 
a  disposal  of  property. 

The  disposal  of  my  sister  Jenny  for  life.  Tatler. 
4-  Power  or  authority  to  dispose  of ;  command  ;  control ; 

—  esp.  in  at,  or  in,  the  disposal  of. 

The  sole  and  absolute  disposal  of  him  in  all  his  concerns.  South. 
Syn.  —  Disposal,  disposition  are  frequently  used  without 


dis-playd'.  Displayed.  Ref.  Sp. 

dls-play'er,  n.  One  that  dis¬ 
plays. 

dis>ple  (dYs'p’l),  v.  t.  [Cf.  dis¬ 
cipline.]  To  discipline.  Obs. 
dis-pleased',  p.  v.  of  displease. 
—  dis-pleas'ed-ly  (-plez'gd-lY), 
adv.  [pleases.! 

dis-pleas'er,  n.  One  that  dis-| 
dis-pleas'ing.  p.  pr.  tf  vh.  n.  of 
displease.  —  dis-pleas'ing-ly, 
ad r.  —  dis-pleas'ing-ness,  n. 
dis-pleas'ur-a-ble,  a.  Unpleas¬ 
ant  ;  disagreeable.  Rare.  —  dis- 
pleas'ur-a-bly,  adv.  [-ment.I 
dis-pleas'ure-ment,  n.  See| 
displez'ure.  Displeasure.  R.Sp. 
dis'pli-cence,  n.  Displicency. 
Ohs. 

dis-plode',  v.  t.  i.  [L.  displo- 


dere.)  To  discharge  ;  explode. 

— dis-plo'Bion(dls-plo'zhun),  n. 
—  dis-plo'sive.  a.  All  Obs. 
dis-ploy'.  +  DISPLAY, 
dia-plu'vi-ate,  a.  [L.  displuvi- 
atus .]  Rom.  Arch.  Having  no 
compluvium,  as  nn  atrium.  R. 
digpoile.  *f*  despoil. 
dis-polnt',  r.  t.  [OF.  despoin- 
tier  to  injure,  dismiss,  deprive.] 
To  dismiss:  to  ’disappoint.  Obs. 
dis-point'ed,  />.  a.  Deprived  of 
its  point.  Obs. 
dis-pond'.  +  despond. 
di  spon'dee  (dl-spbn'de),  n.  [L. 
dispondeus ,  Gr.  Siarnov&cios  ; 
8i-  =  fit?  twice  -f-  airov&cios 
spondee.]  Gr.  Sr  Lat.  Pros.  A 
double  spondee  ;  a  foot  consist- 


clear  distinction.  But  disposal  more  commonly  emphasizes 
the  idea  of  disposing  of,  dealing  with,  settling  (with  spe¬ 
cial  reference  to  the  power  of  so  doing)  ^disposition,  that 
of  arranging  or  ordering  (with  emphasis  on  the  action, 
esp.  regarded  as  the  fulfillment  of  a  plan) ;  as,  the  disposal 
of  one’s  books  (their  bestowal  or  assignment) ;  my  bqoks 
are  at  your  disposal  (to  use  as  you  see  fit) :  the  disposition 
of  one's  library  (the  ordering  of  its  distribution  or  desti¬ 
nation)  ;  my  library  is  at  your  disposition  (subject  to  your 
direction  or  arrangement).  See  disposition. 
dis-pose'  (dYs-poz'),  v.  t.  ;  dis-posed'  (-pozd') ;  dis-pos'ing 
(-poz'Yng).  [F.  disposer;  dis-  -{-poser  to  place.  See  pose.] 

1.  To  distribute  and  put  in  place  ;  to  arrange  ;  to  set  in 
order  ;  as,  to  dispose  the  ships  in  the  form  of  a  crescent. 

Who  hath  disposed  the  whole  world  'i  Job  xxxiv.  13. 

The  rest  themselves  in  troops  did  else  dispose.  Spenser. 

2.  To  assign  to  a  certain  place  or  condition  ;  appoint.  Obs. 

3.  To  regulate  ;  adjust ;  settle  ;  determine. 

The  knightly  forms  of  combat  to  dispose.  Dryden. 

4.  To  deal  out  ;  to  assign  to  a  use  ;  to  bestow  for  an  object 
or  purpose  ;  to  apply  ;  to  employ  ;  to  dispose  of. 

Importuned  him  that  what  he  designed  to  bestow  on  her  fu¬ 
neral,  he  would  rather  dispose  among  the  poor.  Evelyn. 

5.  To  give  a  tendency  or  inclination  to  ;  make  ready  ;  pre¬ 
pare  ;  adapt ;  esp.,  to  incline  the  mind  of ;  to  give  a  bent  or 
propensiou  to  ;  to  incline  ;  to  make  inclined  ;  —  usually 
followed  by  to,  sometimes  by  for,  before  the  indirect  object. 

Suspicions  dispose  kings  to  tyranny,  husbands  to  jealousy ,  and 
wise  men  to  irresolution  and  melancholy.  Bacon 

Syn.  — Sett  arrange,  order,  distribute,  adjust,  regulate, 
adapt,  fit ;  incline ;  bestow,  give, 
dis-pose',  v.  i.  1.  To  arrange  or  settle  matters  finally  ;  to 
make  disposition  ;  as,  “Man  proposes,  but  Goddi^oje^.” 
2.  To  bargain  ;  to  make  terms.  Obs. 

She  had  disposed  with  Caesar.  Shak. 

to  dispose  of.  a  To  determine  the  fate  of ;  to  fix  the  condi¬ 
tion,  employment,  etc.,  of  ;  to  direct  or  assign  for  a  use. 

Freedom  to  order  their  actions  and  dispose  of  their  possessions 
and  persons.  Locke. 

b  To  get  rid  of ;  to  put  out  of  the  way ;  to  finish  with  ;  as, 
to  dispose  of  rubbish  ;  to  dispose  of  the  morning’s  mail,  c 
To  transfer  to  the  control  of  some  one  else,  as  by  selling ; 
to  alienate  ;  to  part  with  :  to  relinquish  ;  to  bargain  away. 

I  have  disposed  of  her  to  a  man  of  business.  Tatler. 
dis  pose',  n.  Obs.  or  Archaic.  1.  Act  of  disposing;  dis¬ 
posal  ;  ordering  ;  management  ;  also,  power  or  right  of  dis¬ 
posal  or  control. 

But  such  is  the  dispose  of  the  sole  Disposer  of  empires.  Speed. 
2.  Disposition  ;  inclination  ;  also,  behavior ;  demeanor. 

He  hath  a  person,  and  a  smooth  disj/ose 

To  be  suspected.  Shak. 

dis-posed'  (dYs-pozd'), p.  a.  1.  Distributed;  regulated; 
arranged ;  assigned. 

2.  Having  a  disposition ;  conditioned;  specif.:  a  Having 
a  favorable  disposition,  either  of  body  or  mind  ;  in  good 
health.  Obs.  b  Having  a  (designated)  temperament  or 
disposition  ;  as,  a  well-disposed  horse,  c  Having  an  incli¬ 
nation  or  willingness  (to  do  something) ;  inclined  ;  minded  ; 
as,  he  was  disposed  to  hear  their  argument  to  the  end. 
“  He  was  disposed  to  pass  into  Acliaia.”  Acts  xviii.  27. 
d  Inclined  to  mirth  ;  jolly.  Obs. 

dis-pos'er  (-poz'er),  n.  One  that  disposes  ;  a  regulator  ; 
a  director  ;  abestower.  “  Disposer  of  all  things.”  Barrow. 
dis  po-si'tion  (dYs'po-zYsh'wn),  n.  [F.  disposition,  L.  dis- 
positio ,  fr.  disponere  to  dispose  ;  dis-  -\-ponere  to  place.  See 
position  ;  cf.  dispone.]  1.  Act  or  power  of  disposing,  or 
state  of  being  disposed  ;  disposal ;  as  :  a  The  ordering,  reg¬ 
ulating,  or  administering  of  anything;  management;  often, 
specif.,  divine  administration  or  dispensation. 

Who  have  received  the  law  by  the  disposition  of  angels. 

Acts  vii.  53. 

b  The  getting  rid,  or  making  over,  of  anything ;  relin¬ 
quishment  or  alienation  ;  also,  the  power  of  making  such 
disposition  ;  control ;  as,  moneys  at  one’s  disposition  (cf. 
disposal,  4). 

The  right  of  disposition  carries  with  it  the  right  of  alteration  or 
destruction,  and  also  the  right  of  alienation.  T.  E.  Holland 
C  Specif.,  Scots  Law,  act  of  disponing;  a  conveying  or 
granting  of  property  by  deed  or  will;  also,  a  deed  by  which 
property  is  alienated,  d  The  placing  in  order  or  arranging 
of  anything,  or  the  state  of  being  ordered  or  arranged,  esp. 
with  reference  to  some  general  design  or  system  ;  as,  the 
disposition  of  the  parts  of  a  building;  disposition  of  draper¬ 
ies.  e  Mil.  Assignment,  distribution,  or  arrangement  of 
troops,  guns,  etc. ;  as,  the  disposition  of  the  artillery  was 
admirable.  Also,  pi.,  strategical  or  tactical  plans  or  ar¬ 
rangements  ;  as,  the  general  spent  the  winter  in  perfecting 
his  dispositions  for  the  campaign. 

2.  Astrol.  Situation,  nature,  or  constitution  (of  a  planet 
or  sign)  in  relation  to  its  influence.  Obs. 

3.  Of  the  body  or  physical  objects  :  a  Constitution  ;  na¬ 
ture  ;  make-up.  Obs.  b  Tendency  to  any  action  or  state 
resulting  from  natural  constitution  ;  aptitude  ;  diathesis  ; 
as,  a  disposition  in  plants  to  grow  in  a  direction  upward. 
C  Physical  condition  ;  health.  Obs. 

4.  Of  the  mind  :  a  Natural  or  prevailing  spirit,  or  tem¬ 
perament  of  mind  ;  temper  of  mind.  “  A  man  of  turbu¬ 
lent  disposition .”  Hallam.  b  Mood ;  humor. 

As  I  perchance  hereafter  shall  think  meet 

To  put  an  antic  disjiosition  on.  Shak. 

C  Conscious  inclination  ;  propension  or  propensity. 

How  stands  your  disposition  to  be  married  ?  Shak. 
Syn.  —  Humor,  bent,  turn,  bias;  idiosyncrasy,  constitu¬ 
tion,  organization,  nature. —  Disposition,  temperament, 
temper,  character.  Disposition  is  the  predominating 
bent  or  constitutional  habit  of  one’s  mind  ;  .as.  “  She  .  .  . 
is  always  cheerful  and  sweet-tempered.  .  .  .  This  disposi¬ 
tion  in  her  is  the  more  comfortable,  because  it  is  not  the 
humor  of  the  day,  a  sudden  flash  of  benevolence  and  good 
spirits,  .  .  .  but  it  is  her  natural  turn,  and  has  governed  all 


her  conduct  ever  since  I  knew  her  first  ”  ( Cowper ) ;  “  a 
sort  of  kittenish  disposition  that  scratches,  where  it  means 
to  caress”  {Gray).  Temperament  is  disposition  regarded 
from  the  point  of  view  of  physical  organization ;  as,  a 
nervous,  sanguine,  phlegmatic,  bilious  temperament;  “I 
verily  believe  that  nor  you,  nor  any  man  of  poetical  tem- 
er ament,  can  avoid  a  strong  passion  of  some  kind”(Z^7/ron). 
emper  (esp.  as  applied  to  nations  or  periods)  frequently 
adds  to  temperament  the  suggestion  of  mental  or  nioral 
grain  or  fiber  ;  asl  “  There  was  a  general  confidence  in  her 
[Elizabeth’s]  instinctive  knowledge  of  the  national  tem¬ 
per  ”  {J.  R.  Green)  ;  “  The  Temper  of  the  Seventeenth  Cen¬ 
tury”  [title]  (B.  Wendell) ;  “one  equal  temper  oi  heroic 
hearts”  {Tennyson).  More  commonly  temper  suggests 
irascibility ;  as,  to  keep,  or  lose;  one’s  temper,  a  display 
of  temper.  Character  is  individual  disposition,  esp.  in 
its  ethical  aspects,  regarded  as  fixed  or  modified  by  train¬ 
ing  or  the  exercise  of  the  will ;  as,  ,k  That  inexorable  law 
of  human  souls  that  we  prepare  ourselves  for  sudden  deeds 
by  the  reiterated  choice  of  good  or  evil  that  determines 
character  ”  ( G.  Eliot).  See  disposal,  mood,  good  nature. 
dis-pos'i-tive  (dYs-poz'Y-tYv),  a.  [Cf.  F.  dispositif .] 

1.  Disposing,  or  having  to  do  with  the  disposition  or  direc¬ 
tion  of  sometliing ;  of  or  pertaining  to  disposal  or  control. 

A  nomenclature  was  accordingly  invented  by  Benthain,  which 
is  convenient  for  scientific  use,  although  it  has  not  found  its  way 
into  ordinary  language.  He  describes  this  whole  class  of  facts 
[relating  to  the  origination,  transfer,  and  extinction  of  rights] 
as  “  dispositive  ;  ”  distinguishing  as  “  investitive”  those  by  means 
of  which  a  right  comes  into  existence,  as  “divestitive”  those 
through  which  it  terminates,  and  ns  “  translative  ”  those  through 
which  it  passes  from  one  person  to  another.  T.  E.  Holland. 
2  Belonging  to  disposition  or  natural  tendency.  Obs. 
“  Dispositive  holiness.”  Jer.  Taylor . 

dispositive  clause,  Scots  Law,  in  a  deed,  the  clause  of  convey¬ 
ance,  directing  the  disposition  of  the  property, 
dis'pos-sess'  (dYs'pd-zSs'),  v.  t.;  -pos-sessed'  (-zgst') ;  -pos- 
sess'ing.  [dis-  -f-  possess :  cf.  OF.  despossesser.]  1.  To 
put  out  of  possession  ;  to  deprive  of  the  actual  occupancy 
of,  particularly  of  land  or  real  estate ;  to  disseize  ;  to 
eject ;  to  oust ;  —  usually  followed  by  of  before  the  thing 
taken  away  ;  as,  to  dispossess  a  king  of  his  crown. 

2.  To  free  from  demoniacal  possession.  Obs. 

dis  pos-ses'sion  (-zSsh'zhi),  n.  Act  of  dispossessing,  or 
state  of  being  dispossessed  ;  specif.,  Law,  ouster, 
dispos-ses'so-ry  (dYs'ptf-zSs'o-rY),  a.  Of  or  relating  to 
dispossession. 

dis-po'sure  (-po'zhtir ;  250),  n.  [From  dispose.]  Dispos¬ 
al  or  disposition.  Now  Rare.  Massinger . 

dis-praise'  (dYs-praz'),  v.  t. ;  dis-praised'  (-prazd')  ;  dis¬ 
praising.  [ME.  dispreisen,  OF.  despreisier ,  F.  depriser  ; 
des-  (L.  dis-)  -j -  preisier  (3d  sing.  pres.  ind.  desprise),  F. 
priser ,  to  prize,  praise.  See  praise  ;  cf.  disprize,  depre¬ 
ciate.]  To  notice  with  disapprobation  or  some  degree  of 
censure  ;  to  disparage  ;  blame  ;  depreciate. 

Dispraising  the  power  of  his  adversaries.  Chaucer. 
dis-praise',  n.  [Cf.  OF.  despris.  See  dispraise,  v.  t.] 
Act  of  dispraising ;  detraction  ;  blame ;  censure  ;  re. 
proach  ;  disparagement. 

In  praise  and  in  dispraise  the  same  Tennyson. 

dis-pread',  dis-spread'  (dis-pred'),  v.  t.  [dis — f-  spread.'] 
To  spread  abroad,  or  different  ways ;  to  spread  apart ; 
open  ;  expand  ;  as,  the  sun  dispreads  his  beams.  Spenser. 
dis-pread',  v.  i.  To  extend  or  expand  itself.  Rare. 
dis-prize'  (dYs-priz'),  v.  t.;  dis-prized'  (-prizd') ;  dis-priz'- 
ing  (-priz'Yng).  [Cf.  dispraise.]  1.  To  fail  to  prize  ;  un¬ 
dervalue  ;  despise,  esp.  without  warrant. 

2.  To  depreciate  ;  disparage.  Rare. 
dis-pro'ba-tive  (dYs-pro'ba-tYv),  a.  Tending  to  disprove, 
or  disproving. 

dis-prol'it  (-prbf'Yt),  v.  i.  &  t.  To  be,  or  cause  to  be,  with¬ 
out  profit.  Archaic.  — n.  Damage  ;  detriment.  A rchaic. 
dis-prooi'  (dYs-proof'),  n.  [dis-  -j-  proof .  Cf.  disprove.] 

A  proving  to  be  other  than  is  maintained  ;  confutation  ; 
refutation ;  as,  to  offer  evidence  in  disproof  of  a  state¬ 
ment  ;  also,  evidence  that  disproves  or  tends  to  disprove, 
dis  pro  por'tion  (dYs'pro-por'shwn),  n.  [dis-  -f  proportion  : 
cf.  F.  disproportion.]  Want  of  proportion;  lack  of  sym¬ 
metry  or  of  due  relation  ;  disparity  ;  as,  an  arm  in  dispro¬ 
portion  to  the  body  ;  disproportion  of  supply  to  demand, 
dis'pro-por'tion,  v.t.;  dis'pro-por'tioned  (-shund) ;  dis'- 
pro-por'tion-ing.  [Cf.  F.  disproportionner .]  To  make 
unsuitable  in  quantity,  form,  or  fitness  to  an  end  ;  to  vio¬ 
late  symmetry  in  ;  to  mismatch. 

To  shape  my  legs  of  an  unequal  size  ; 

To  disproportion  mein  every  part  Shak . 

dis  pro-por'tion  al  (-«1),  a.  Not  having  due  proportion  ; 
disproportionate.— dis' pro-por'tion-al'i-ty  (-Sl'Y-tY),  dis'- 
pro  por'tion  al-ness,  —  dis  pro-por'tion-al  ly,  adv. 
dis  pro-por'tlon-ate  (-at),  a.  Not  proportioned;  unsym- 
metrical ;  unsuitable  to  something  else  in  bulk,  form,  value, 
or  extent ;  out  of  proportion  ;  inadequate  ;  as,  in  a  perfect 
body  none  of  the  limbs  are  disproportionate ;  never  un¬ 
dertake  a  work  with  disproportionate  means.  —  dis  pro¬ 
portion  ate-ly.  adv.  —  dis  pro-por'tion-ate-ness.  n. 
dis-prov'a-ble  (dYs-proov'd-b’l),  a.  Capable  of  being  dis¬ 
proved. 

dis  prov'al  (-51),  n.  Act  of  disproving  ;  disproof, 
dis  prove'  (dYs-proov'),  v.  t.  ;  dis-proved'  (-proovd') ;  dis¬ 
proving  (-proov'Yng).  [dis- prove :  cf.  OF.  desprover.~[ 

1.  To  prove  to  be  other  than  is  maintained  ;  to  show  to  be 
false  or  erroneous  ;  refute  ;  as,  to  disprove  a  charge. 

2.  To  disallow;  to  disapprove  of.  Obs. 

dis-punge'  (dYs-punj'),  v.  t.  ;  dis-pungei/  (-punjd') ;  dis- 
pung'ing  (-pun'jYng).  [Cf.  L.  dispungere  to  prick  apart, 
i.  e.,  check  off  the  debts  and  credits  of  an  account ;  or  E. 
sponge.]  To  sprinkle  as  with  water  from  a  sponge  ;  also, 
to  erase  ;  expunge.  Archaic.  Shak. 


ing  of  four  long  syllables.  —  di/- 

spon-da'ic  (dUspbn-da'Yk),  a. 
dis-pone',  v.  i.  To  make  ar¬ 
rangement  or  disposition.  Obs. 
dia'po-nee'  (dYs/po-ne'),  n.  See 
-he.  [who  dispones. I 

dis-pon'er  (-p5n'?r),  n.  One| 
diB-ponge'.  +  DISPUNGE. 
dis-pope',  r.  t.  See  dis-,  2  a. 
dlB-pop'u-lar-ize.  v.  t.  See  dis-. 
di-spor'ouB  (dl-spdr'us),  a.  [ di - 
-f  sporous.]  Biol.  Two-spored 
dis-por'tive,  a.  Sportive.  Rare. 
diB-port'ment.  n.  Diversion  ; 
play.  Archaic,  [of  disposed. I 
diB-pos'ed-ly  (-poz'fd-lY),  adv.  \ 
dig-pos'ed-nesB,  n.  See  -ness. 
dis-poBe'ment,  n.  Disposal.  Obs. 
dis-pos' ing-ly,  adv.  of  dispos¬ 
ing,  p.  pr. 


d  i  s  p  o  s'i  t-e  d  (-p5z'Yt-£d),  a. 

Disposed  Obs. 

dis  po-si'tion-al  (dYs'pfl-zYsh'- 
tZn-/?l),  a.  Pert,  to  disposition, 
dis  po-ai'tioned  (-zYsh'and),  a. 
Having  (such)  a  disposition, 
dis-pos 'i-tive-ly,  adv. of  dispos¬ 
itive.  See -ly. 

dis-pos'l-tor,  n.  [L..  a  disposer.] 
Astrol.  The  planet  which  is 
lord  of  the  sign  where  another 
planet  is.  Obs. 

dis  pos-ses'sor,  n.  One  who 
dispossesses.  [Ref.  £/>.! 

dis'poB-BeBt'.  Dispossessed.  | 
dis-post',  v.  t.  See  dis-,  2  a 
dis-pow'der.  v.  t.  See  dis-,  2  a. 
diB-prais'a-ble  (dYs-prSz'd-b’l), 
a.  Blamable.  R.  [praises.! 
dia-praig'er,  n.  One  that  dis- 1 


dis-prais'ing-ly,  adv.  of  dis¬ 
praising,  p.  pr.  Tpreads.  I 

diB-pread'er.  n.  One  that  dis- 1 
di8-preige'.  f  dispraise. 
dis-praj'u-dice,  v.  t.  See  dis-,  2  a. 
dis^re-pare',  v.  t.  To  render 
unprepared.  Rare. 
diB-prince',  r.  t.  See  dis-,  2  a. 
diB-pris'on  (dYs-prYz'’n),  v.  t. 
See  dis-,  2  a. 

dis-pri'va-cied  (dYs-prl'vd-sYd), 
7>.  a.  Deprived  of  privacy.  Rare. 
diB-priv'i-lege.  v.  t.  See  dis-,  2  a. 
diB-prob'a-bll-ize  (dYs-prbn'd- 
bYl-Iz),  v.  t.  To  make  improba¬ 
ble.  R.— dis-prob'a-bil-i-za'tion 
(-Y-zS'shiZn  ;  -I-za'-L  tj.  R. 
dhUpro-fesB',  v.  t.  To  renounce 
profession  of.  Obs.  [ble.  Obs. I 
dia-prof'it-a-ble,  a.  Unprofita-I 


dis-prom'iBe,  r.  t.  See  dis-,  2a. 
dis-prop'er-ty,  r.  t.  To  dispos¬ 
sess.  Obs. 

dis  pro  por'tion-a-ble.  a.  Dis¬ 
proportions!  ;  disproportionate. 

—  diB'pro-por'tion-a-ble-ness,  n. 

—  dis  pro-por'tion-a-bly.  adv. 
dis-pro'pri-ate,  v.  t.  [dis-  -f  L. 
jiropriare  to  appropriate.]  To 
disappropriate ;  dispossess.  Rare. 
dis-prove'ment,  n.  Disproof.  R. 
dis-prov'er  (dYs-pr<56v'?r),  n. 
One  that  disproves, 
dis^ro-vide'.  v.  t.  To  fail  to 
provide.  Obs. 

diB-pulp',  v.  t.  See  dis-  [  Obs. I 
diB-punct',  a.  Not  punctilious.! 
dis-punct',  v.  t.  [See  dis- 
punge.]  To  mark,  as  for  era¬ 
sure  ;  to  set  aside.  Rare. 


ale,  senate,  care,  am,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofd;  eve,  Svent,  Snd,  recent,  maker;  ice,  Ill;  old,  6bey,  orb,  ddd,  s8ft,  connect; 

ll  Foreign  Word.  *f  Obsolete  Variant  of.  4-  combined  with.  =  equals. 


use,  unite,  urn,  tip,  circus,  menU ; 
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ais'pu  ta  ble  (dts'pfi-td-b'l ;  dTs-put'ri-b’l  ;  277),  a.  [L. 
disputabilU :  cf.  F.  disputable.']  1.  Subject  to  dispute; 
liable  to  be  called  in  question,  controverted,  or  contested  ; 
of  doubtful  certainty  or  propriety  ;  controvertible  ;  as! 
disputable  opinions,  propositions,  or  acts. 

2.  Disputatious;  contentious.  Ohs. 

—  dis  pu  ta-bil'i  ty  (-bll'I-tl),  dis'pu  ta  ble  ness,  n.  — 
dls'pu  ta-bly,  ad v. 

dl3'pu-tant  (dTs'pu-tont),  a.  [L.  disputant,  p.  pr.  ;  cf.  F. 
disputant.]  Disputing;  engaged  in  controversy.  —  n.  One 
who  disputes ;  a  controversialist ;  a  reasoner  in  opposition. 

A  singularly  eager,  acute,  and  pertinacious  disputant. 

.  .  Macaulay. 

dis  pu  ta'tlon  (-ta'shftn),  n.  [L.  disputatio :  cf.  F.  dispu¬ 
tation ,  and  also  ME.  dti-,  dexputeson,  fr.  OF.  desputeison. 
See  dispute,  v.  t\]  1.  Act  of  disputing;  controversy; 
verbal  contest ;  debate  ;  specif.,  a  formal  exercise  in  which 
parties  reason  in  opposition  to  each  other  on  some  question, 
or,  in  some  American  colleges,  such  an  exercise  where  a 
single  person  argues  a  question. 

2.  Conversation;  discussion.  Obs. 

Captain  Macmorris,  .  .  .  will  you  vouchsafe  me  ...  a  few 
disputations  with  you  ?  Shak. 

dls  pu  ta'tious  (-aims),  a.  [See  disputation.]  Inclined 
to  dispute ;  apt  to  cavil  or  controvert ;  characterized  by 
dispute  ;  as,  a  disputatious  person  or  temper.  —  dis  pu-ta' 
tious  ly,  adv.  —  dis_pu-ta'tious-ness.  n. 
dis  put'a-tive  (dTs-put'a-tTv),  a.  [From  L.  disputativus.] 

1.  Disposed  to  dispute  ;  disputatious. 

2.  Subject  to  dispute  ;  disputed.  Obs. 

3.  Of  or  pertaining  to  dispute. 

—  dls-put'a-tive-ly,  a</t\  —  dis-pntya  tive-ness,  n. 

dis  pute^  (dTs-put'),  v.  i. ;  dis-put'ed  (-put'Sd )  ;  dis-put'- 
ing  (-put'Tng).  [ME.  desputen ,  disputen,  OF.  desputer , 
disputer ,  F.  dispute r,  from  L.  disputare,  disputatum;  dis- 
-f-  putare  to  clear  up,  set  in  order,  reckon,  think.  See 
putative.]  1.  To  contend  in  argument ;  to  argue  against 
something  maintained,  upheld,  or  claimed,  by  another  ;  to 
discuss;  reason;  debate;  often,  to  argue  irritably;  to 
altercate  ;  wrangle. 

Therefore  disputed  [reasoned.  Rev.  Fer.]  he  in  the  synagogue 
with  the  Jews.  Acts  xvli'.  17. 

2.  To  contend  physically  ;  to  fight.  Obs. 
dispute',  v.  t.  1.  To  make  a  subject  of  disputation  ;  to 
argue  pro  and  con  ;  to  discuss. 

The  rest  I  reserve  until  it  be  disputed  how  the  magistrate  is 
to  do  herein.  Milton. 

2.  To  oppose  by  argument  or  assertion  ;  to  attempt  to 
overthrow ;  to  controvert  ;  to  express  dissent  or  opposi¬ 
tion  to  ;  to  call  in  question  ;  to  deny  the  truth  or  validity 
of ;  as,  to  dispute  assertions  or  arguments. 

The  disjiuted  authority  of  writs  of  assistance.  Bancroft. 

3.  To  argue  or  contend  in  favor  of ;  to  maintain.  Obs. 

4.  To  strive  or  contend  about ;  to  contest. 

To  dispute  the  possession  of  the  ground.  Prescott. 
6.  To  struggle  against  ;  to  resist.  Obs. 

Dispute  it  [grief]  like  a  man.  Shak. 

Syn,  — Controvert,  contest,  gainsay,  doubt,  question; 
argue,  debate,  impugn.  See  discuss. 
dis  pute',  n.  [Cf.  F.  dispute.  See  dispute,  v.  i.]  1.  Ver¬ 
bal  controversy  ;  contest  by  opposing  argument  or  expres¬ 
sion  of  opposing  views  or  claims ;  controversial  discussion  ; 
altercation  ;  debate. 

2.  Contest;  struggle;  quarrel.  De  Foe. 

Syn.  —  Dispute,  quarrel,  altercation,  wrangle,  squab¬ 
ble,  bicker,  brawl,  broil.  A  dispute  is  commonly  a 
heated  verbal  contention  ;  a  controversy,  a  contention  car¬ 
ried  on  in  writing,  or  at  some  length;  as,  a  dispute  over 
cards  ;  the  Arian  controversy .  A  quarrel  is  an  angry  or 
violent  dispute,  frequently  resulting  in  strained  or  sev¬ 
ered  relations  ;  an  altercation,  a  quarrelsome  bandying 
of  words  ;  as,  to  patch  up  a  quarrel ;  the  an^ry  retorts  of 
the  altercation.  A  wrangle  (or  wrangling)  is  an  undigni¬ 
fied,  confused,  and  noisy,  a  squabble,  a  childish,  unseemly, 
and  petty,  altercation  ;  a  bicker  (or  bickering),  a  petulant 
interchange  of  sharp  words  on  trivial  provocation ;  as,  a 
wrangle  over  a  point  of  law  ;  a  sauabble  over  the  possession 
of  a  toy ;  heartburnings  and  bickerings.  A  brawl  is  a  tur¬ 
bulent  quarrel,  esp.  in  a  street  or  public  place  ;  a  broil  is  a  ; 
more  general  entanglement  or  disturbance  than  a  brawl ; 
as,  a  tavern  braivl ;  Y‘  Prosper  this  realm,  keep  it  from  civil 
broils ”  (Shak.).  See  contest,  encounter,  contention, 
belligerent. 

beyond  dispute,  without  dispute,  indisputably. 
dis-quaDi-fi-ca'tion  ( dTs-k  wSFT-fi-ka'shwn),  n.  Act  of  dis¬ 
qualifying,  or  state  of  being  disqualified  ;  incompetency ; 
disability  ;  as,  the  disqualification  of  men  for  holding  cer¬ 
tain  offices;  also,  that  which  disqualifies  ;  that  which  in¬ 
capacitates  or  makes  unfit ;  as,  conviction  of  crime  is  a 
disqualification  of  a  person  for  office, 
dls-qual'i-fy  (dTs-kw51'T-fi),  v.  t.;  dis-qual'i-fied  (-fid); 
dis-quai/i-fy'inq  (-fi'Tng).  1.  To  deprive  of  the  qualities, 
properties,  or  conditions  necessary  for  any  purpose ;  to 
render  unfit ;  to  incapacitate  ;  — with  for  or  from  before 
the  purpose,  state,  or  act. 

My  common  illness  utterly  disqualifies  me  for  all  conversa¬ 
tion*;  I  mean  my  deafness.  Swift. 

2  To  deprive  of  some  power,  right,  or  privilege,  as  by 
positive  restriction ;  to  disable ;  to  debar  legally  ;  as,  a 
conviction  of  perjury  disqualifies  a  man  to  be  a  witness, 
dis  qui'et  (dTs-kwi'gt),  t\  t. ;  dis-qui'et-ed  ;  dis-qui'et-ing. 
To  render  unquiet ;  to  deprive  of  peace,  rest,  or  tranquil¬ 
lity  ;  to  make  uneasy  or  restless  ;  to  disturb. 

Why  art  thou  cast  down,  O  my  soul,  and  why  art  thou \  dis¬ 
quieted  within  me  ?  Ps.  xlii.  11. 

As  quiet  as  these  disquieted  times  will  permit.  Scott. 
Sy n .  —  Harass,  disturb,  vex,  fret,  excite,  agitate. 


dis-qui'et  (dls-kwl^t),  a.  Disquieted  ;  uneasy.  Rare. 
dls-qul'et,  n.  1.  Want  of  quiet ;  want  of  tranquillity  in 
body  or  mind  ;  uneasiness  ;  restlessness  ;  anxiety. 

2.  A  disturbing  occurrence  or  fact ;  an  alarm.  Archaic. 
dis-qui'et-ed  (-ed),/>.  a.  Disturbed,  uneasy. — dis-qui'et- 
ed-ly.  «</<  . —  dis-qui'et-ed  ness,  n. 

dis-qui'et  ing,  p.  a.  Causing  disquiet  or  uneasiness; 
alarming. 

dis  qui'et-ly,  adv.  In  a  disquiet  manner  ;  uneasily, 
dis-qui'e-tude  (dTs-kwi'e-tud),  n.  Want  of  peace  or  tran¬ 
quillity  ;  uneasiness ;  disturbance  ;  agitation  ;  anxiety, 
dis  quip'a  rant  (dTs-kwTp'd-rant),  a.  [From  L.  aequipa- 
rans ,  p.  pr.  of  aequiparare  to  put  on  an  equality  with,  by 
substituting  the  prefix  dis-  for  ae-.]  Logic.  Having  re¬ 
ciprocal  but  unequal  relation  to  one  another,  and  bearing 
a  name  implying  this  relation,  as  master  and  servant, 
father  and  son;  —  opposed  to  equiparant.  —  dis-qulp'a- 
ran-cy  (-rftn-sT),  or  dis-quip  a-ra'tion  (-ra'sh&n),  n. 
dis  qui-si'tion  (dTs/kwi-zTsh'&n),  n.  [L.  disquisilio ,  fr. 
disquirere  to  inquire  diligently,  investigate  ;  dis-  4-  quae- 
rere  to  seek.  See  quest.]  A  formal  or  systematic  inquiry 
into,  or  discussion  of,  any  subject ;  a  full  examination  or 
investigation  of  a  matter,  with  the  arguments  and  facts 
bearing  upon  it;  elaborate  essay;  dissertation. 

For  accurate  research  or  grave  disquisition  he  wras  not  well 
qualified.  Macaulay. 

dls  qui-si'tion-al  (-81),  a.  Pertaining  to  disquisition ;  of 
the  nature  of  disquisition. 

dis-quis'i-tive  (dTs-kwTz'T-tTv),  a.  Relating  to  disquisi¬ 
tion  .  fond  of  discussion  or  investigation  ;  examining  ;  in¬ 
quisitive.  —  dis-quis'i-tive-ly,  adv. 

dis-quis'i  tor  (-ter),  n.  One  who  makes  disquisitions  or 
dissertations;  an  investigator, 
dis  rank'  (dTs-r2i)k'),  v.  t.  1.  To  degrade  from  rank. 

2  To  throw  out  of  rank  or  into  confusion, 
dis-jate'  (dTs-rat'),  v.  t. ;  dis-rat'ed  (-rat'Sd) ;  dis-rat'ing 
(-rat'Tng).  To  reduce  to  a  lower  rating,  rank,  or  class, 
dis  re-gard'  (dTs're-giird'),  v.  t. ;  dis're-gard'ed  ;  disre¬ 
garding.  Not  to  regard  ;  to  pay  no  heed  to  ;  to  fail  to 
notice  or  observe  ;  hence,  to  slight  as  unworthy  of  regard 
or  notice  ;  as,  to  disregard  the  admonitions  of  conscience. 

Studious  of  good,  man  disregarded  fame.  Blackmore. 
Syn.  —  See  neglect. 

dis  re-gard',  n.  Act  of  disregarding,  or  state  of  being  dis¬ 
regarded  ;  esp.,  intentional  neglect ;  slight. 

The  disregard  of  experience.  Whewell. 

dls  re-gard'ance  (-gar'dtfns),  n.  Disregard.  Rare. 
dis  re-gard'ant  (-gar'dftnt),  a.  Disregarding.  Rare. 
disre-gard'l Ul  (-giird'fdol),  a.  Neglectful;  heedless. — 
dis  re-gard'iul-ly,  adv.  —  disre-gard'iul-ness,  n. 
dis-rel'ish  (dTs-rSl'Tsh),  n.  Want  of  relish ;  distaste;  as, 
a  disrelish  for  some  kinds  of  food. 

Men  love  to  hear  of  their  power,  hut  have  an  extreme  disrel¬ 
ish  to  he  told  of  their  duty.  Burke. 

dis-rel'ish,  v.  t.  ;  dis-rel'ished  (-Tsht) ;  dis-rel'ish-ing. 

1.  To  deprive  of  relish  ;  to  make  distasteful.  Obs. 

2.  Not  to  relish  ;  to  regard  as  unpalatable  or  offensive  ;  to 
feel  a  degree  of  disgust  at. 

3.  To  be  distasteful  to.  Obs. 

dis  re  pair'  (-re-p£r'),  n.  State  of  being  in  need  of  repair. 

The  fortifications  were  ancient  and  in  disrepair.  Scott. 
dis-rep'u-ta-ble  (dTs-rSp'u-td-b’l),  a.  Not  reputable ;  of 
bad  repute  ;  dishonorable  ;  discreditable  ;  disgraceful ;  as, 
a  disreputable  person  or  act. 

Syn.  —  Dishonorable,  low,  mean,  disgraceful,  shameful. 

—  dis-rep  u-ta  bil'i-ty  (-bTl'I-tT),  dis-rep'u-ta-ble-ness, 
n.  —  dis  rep'u-ta  bly,  adv. 
dis-rep'u-ta-ble,  n.  A  disreputable  person, 
dis  rep  u-ta'tion  (-ta'sh/m),  n.  Loss  or  want  of  reputation 
or  good  name  ;  dishonor;  disrepute;  discredit.  Archaic. 
dis  re-pute'  (dTs're-put'),  n.  Loss  or  want  of  reputation; 
ill  character ;  disesteem  ;  discredit ;  dishonor. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century  astrology  fell  into 
general  disrepute.  .  Scott. 

Syn.  —  Disesteem^discredit,  dishonor,  disgrace, 
dis  re-spect'  (dTs're-spSkt'),  n.  Want  of  respect  or  rever¬ 
ence  ;  disesteem  ;  incivility;  discourtesy, 
dis  re-spect',  v.  t.  To  show  disrespect  to. 

We  have  disrespected  and  slighted  God.  Comber. 
dis're-spect'ful  (-re-sp€kt'f<5ol),  a.  Wanting  in  respect ; 
manifesting  disesteem  or  lack  of  respect ;  uncivil.  —  dis'- 
re-spect'ful-ly^  adv.  —  dis  re  spect'ful-ness.  n. 
dis  robe'  (dTs-rob7),  v.  t.  &  i. ;  dis-robed'  (-robd') ;  dis- 
rob'ing  (-rob'Tng).  [Cf.  OF.  desrober .]  To  divest  of  a 
robe;  to  undress;  fig.,  to  strip  of  covering;  to  divest  of 
that  which  clothes  or  decorates. 

Two  great_peers  were  disrobed  of  their  glory.  Sir  II.  Wotton. 
dis  root'  (-root'),  v.  t. ;  dis-root'ed  ;  dis-r’oot'ing.  To  tear 
up  the  roots  of,  or  to  tear  up  by  the  roots  ;  hence,  to  tear 
from  a  foundation  ;  to  uproot. 

A  piece  of  ground  disrooted  from  its  situation  bv  subterra¬ 
neous  inundations.  Goldsmith. 

dis  rupt'  (dTs-rupt'),  a.  [L.  disruptus ,  dirupius  ;  p.  p.  of 
disrumpere ,  dirumpere ,  to  break  or  burst  asunder,  dis-  -}- 
rumpere  to  break,  burst.  See  rupture.]  Broken  or  burst 
asunder ;  disrupted. 

dis  rupt',  v.t.  <t*  it  ;  dis-rupt'ed  ;  dis-rupt'ing.  To  break 
asunder  ;  to  part  forcibly  ;  to  rend. 

dis  rup'tion  (-rup'shwn),  n.  [L.  disruptio ,  diruptio.]  Act 
of  rending  asunder,  or  state  of  being  rent  asunder  ;  breach  ; 
rent ;  dilaceration  ;  rupture  ;  as,  the  disruption  of  rocks 
in  an  earthquake  ;  disruption  of  a  state, 
the  Disruption,  Eccl.  Hist.,  the  secession  of  nearly  five 
hundred  ministers  from  the  established  Church  of  ’ Scot¬ 


land,  May  18,  1843,  in  assertion  of  the  church’s  spiritual 
independence  of  the  state.  See  Free  Church. 
dis  rup'tive  (dts-rfip'tTv),  a.  Causing,  or  tending  to 
cause,  disruption  ;  also,  produced  or  caused  by  disrup¬ 
tion.  —  dis-rup'tive-ly,  adv.  —  dis-rup'tive-ness,  n. 
diss  (dis),  7i.  [Prob.  fr.  a  native  name.]  A  reedlike  grass 
( Ampelodesma tenaz)  common  in  the  Mediterranean  region, 
utilized  in  basketry  and  for  making  cordage,  etc. 
dis  saHs-fac'tion  (dts-sat'Ts-fak'shwn),  n.  State  of  being 
dissatisfied,  unsatisfied,  or  discontented ;  uneasiness  pro¬ 
ceeding  from  the  want  of  gratification,  or  from  disap¬ 
pointed  wishes  and  expectations. 

rlhe  ambitious  man  has  little  happiness,  but  is  subject  to 
much  uneasiness  and  dissatisfaction.  Addison. 

Syn.  —  Dissatisfaction,  discontent.  Dissatisfaction 
has  usually  a  specific  cause,  and  is  often  temporary  ;  dis¬ 
content  is  commonly  more  general  and  deep-rooted  ;  as, 
dissatisfaction  with  one’s  position,  one’s  meals;  “  Political 
ambition  infects  our  country  and  generates  a  feverish 
restlessness  and  discontent  ”  (  W.  E.  Channing) ;  “  The  old 
disquietude  seemed  fast  settling  into  fixed  discontent  ” 
(Carlyle) ;  cf.  noble  discontent.  See  content,  v.  t. 
dis  sat  is-fac'tO-ry  (-to-rT),  a.  Causing  dissatisfaction; 

unable  to  give  content ;  unsatisfactory  ;  displeasing, 
dis  sat'is  fy  (dTs-sSt'Ts-fl),  v.  t.  :  dis-sat'is-fied  (-fid) ;  dis- 
sat'is-fy'ing  (-fi'Tng).  To  render  unsatisfied  ;  to  make 
uneasy  by  frustrating  wishes  or  expectations  ;  to  displease 
by  lack  of  something  ;  as,  dissatisfied  with  one’s  fortune. 

The  dissatisfied  factions  ol  the  autocracy.  Bancroft. 
dis  sect'  (dT-sgkt'),  v.  1. ;  dis-sect'ed  ;  dis-sect'ing.  [L. 
dissectus,  p.  p.  of  dissecare ;  dis-  -}-  secare  to  cut.  See 
section.]  1.  To  divide  into  separate  parts;  to  cut  in 
pieces  ;  specif.,  to  separate  and  expose  the  parts  of,  as  an 
animal  or  a  plant,  for  examination  and  to  show  their 
structure  and  relations  ;  to  anatomize. 

2.  To  analyze,  for  the  purposes  of  science  or  criticism  ;  to 
divide  and  examine  minutely. 

This  paragraph  ...  I  have  dissected  for  a  sample.  Atterbury. 
dis-sect'ed  (-8&k't€d),  p.  a.  Cut  into  several  parts  ;  di¬ 
vided  into  sections  ;  as,  a  dissected  map  ;  specif.  :  a  Bot. 
Cut  deeply  into  many  fine  lobes  or  divisions ;  as,  a  dissected 
leaf,  b  Phys.  Geog.  Divided  into  lobes  or  ridges  by  nar¬ 
row  streams,  valleys,  or  gorges  ;  as,  a  dissected  plateau, 
dis-soct'ing,  p.  pr.  cl*  rb.  n.  of  dissect.  Specif.:  p.  a. 
Dividing  or  separating  the  parts  of  an  animal  or  vegetable 
body  ;  as,  a  dissecting  aneurysm,  one  which  makes  its  way 
between  or  within  the  coats  of  an  artery, 
dis-sec'tion  (dl-sgk'sh«n),  n.  [Cf.  F.  dissection.']  1.  Act 
of  dissecting. 

2.  Anything  dissected;  esp.,  some  part,  or  the  whole,  of 
an  animal  or  plant  dissected  so  as  to  exhibit  the  structure  ; 
an  anatomical  specimen  so  prepared. 

3  Com.  The  separation  of  accounts,  as  in  the  dry  goods 
or  drapery  trade,  according  to  departments.  Eng. 
dis-sec'tlve  (-tTv),  a.  Pertaining  to  dissection  ;  dissecting, 
dis  seize',  dis  seise'  (dY-sez'),  v.  t. ;  dis-seized'  or  dis¬ 
seised'  (-sezd');  dis-seiz'ing  or  dis-seis'ing.  [F.  dessaisir  ; 
des-  (L.  dis-)  -f-  saisir  to  seize,  put  in  possession.  See 
seize.]  Law.  To  deprive  of  seizin  or  possession  ;  usually, 
to  dispossess  or  oust  wrongfully  (one  in  freehold  posses¬ 
sion  of  land,  or  formerly  of  chattels  or  a  tenancy  for  years 
or  at  will) ;  — followed  by  of,  formerly  from.  See  seizin. 
dis-sei  zee',  dis-sei  see'  (dl-se'ze'),  n.  Law.  A  person 
disseized  ;  — correlative  to  disseizor. 
dis  sei'zin,  dis-sei'oin  (dT-se'zTn),  n.  [OF.  dessaisme.] 
Law.  Act  of  disseizing,  or  state  of  being  disseized, 
dis  sei'zor,  dis-sei'sor  (-zer  ;  -z6r),  ti.  Law.  One  w  ho  dis¬ 
seizes  another. 

dis  sein'blance  (dT-sSm'blans),  n.  [dissemble  - ance .] 

Act  or  art  of  dissembling  ;  dissimulation, 
dis  sem'blance,  n.  [Cf.  F.  dissemblance.  See  dissemble.] 
Want  of  resemblance;  dissimilitude, 
dis-sem'ble  (dT-sgm'b’l),  v.  t. ;  dis-sem'bled  (-b’ld)  ;  dis- 
sem'bling  (-blTng).  [rffj-  (L.  dis-)  -f-  (prob.)  resemble  :  cf. 
F.  dissimuler ,  L.  dissimulare.  Cf.  dissimulate,  simulate.] 

1.  To  hide  under  a  false  semblance  or  seeming;  to  feign 
(something)  not  to  be  what  it  really  is  ;  to  put  an  untrue 
appearance  upon  ;  to  disguise  ;  mask. 

Dissemble  all  your  griefs  and  discontents.  Shak. 

2.  To  put  on  the  semblance  of  ;  to  make  pretense  of;  to 
simulate  ;  feign.  “  He  soon  dissembled  a  sleep.”  Tatter. 

3.  To  pass  as  if  unnoticed ;  ignore;  as,  to  dissemble  wrongs. 
Syn.  —  Hide,  conceal,  mask,  counterfeit,  cover.  —  Dis- 
semblb,  disguise,  cloak  agree  in  the  idea  of  simulation  for 
the  sake  of  concealment.  Dissemble  implies  an  assumed 
or  artfully  feigned  semblance  or  pretense ;  disguise  (as 
here  compared),  a  more  unequivocal  counterfeiting  or 
change  of  outward  appearance  ;  as,  “  Ross  bears,  or  dis¬ 
sembles,  his  disappointment  better  than  I  expected  of 
him  ”  ( Gray) ;  “Several  are  of  opinion  that  the  fair  sex 
are  not  altogether  strangers  to  the  art  of  dissembling  and 
concealing  their  thoughts”  (Spectator)',  “We  must  .  .  . 
make  our  faces  vizards  to  our  hearts,  disguising  w-hat  they 
are  ”  ( Shak.) ;  “  Confess ’t  is  fear  disguised  from  its  ow  n 
shame  that  takes  the  mantle  now  of  thin  remorse  ” 
(Shelley).  Cloak  (see  palliate)  stresses  the  idea  of  hiding 
or  concealment ;  as,  “  The  Scripture  moveth  us  .  .  .  to 
acknowledge  ana  confess  our  manifold  sins  and  wicked¬ 
ness  ;  and  that  wre  should  not  dissemble  nor  cloak  them  be¬ 
fore  the  face  of  Almighty  God  ”  (Bk.  of  Com.  Prayer) ;  cf. 
“Not  using  your  liberty  for  a  cloak  of  maliciousness” 

(1  Pet.  ii.  16).  See  assume,  simulation,  hide,  secret. 

dis-sem'ble,  v.  i.  To  conceal  the  real  fact,  motives,  in¬ 
tention,  or  sentiments  under  some  pretense  ;  to  assume  a 
fals^  appearance  :  to  act  the  hypocrite. 


dls  pun'iah-a-ble,  a.  Not  pun¬ 
ishable.  Rare. 

dia-pu'ni-tive.  a.  See  dis-,  2  c. 
dis  pur'pose.  t.  To  dissuade  ; 
frustrate.  Obs.  [06s. 

dis  puree',  v.  t.  To  disburse.1 

dls  pur-vey',  v.  t.  [dis-  +  pur¬ 
vey.  J  To  disfurnish ;  make  des¬ 
titute.  Obs.  [provisions.  Obs. I 
dia'pur-vey'ance,  n.  Lack  of| 
dis'pu-ta-bl.  Disputable.  R.  Sp. 
dis  pu-tac'i-ty  (dTB/pf)-tfts'T-t'D, 
r>.  Disputatiousness.  Obs. 
dia'pu-ta'tor  (dis'pfl-hVtJ'r),  n. 
fL.]  A  disputer  ;  disputant.  R. 
di8-pute'le88.  a.  See  -less. 
dis-put'er  ( dYs-ptlt'Sr),  n.  One 
who  disputes. 

diB-pu'ti-son,  dis-pu'ti-soun, 

etc  ,  n.  Dispute.  Oos. 
dis-quan'ti-ty  (dT6-kw5n'tY-tT), 
v.t  See  i)  is-,  2  a- 
dis  qui'et-al,  n.  A  disquieting  ; 


state  of  disquiet.  Obs.  [quiets.  I 
dis-qui'et-er.  n.  One  that  dis- 1 
dis-qui'et-ful.  a.  See  -ki  l 
di8-qui'e-tive.  a.  Tending  to 
disquiet.  Rare. 
di8-qui'et-ment.  n.  See  -m  dxt. 
dls-qui'et-ness.  n.  See  -n  kss. 
dis-qui'et-ous,  a.  Causing  dis¬ 
quiet.  Rare. 

dis'qui-site.  dis'qui-sit  (-dYs'- 
kwY-z  t),  v.  ».  To  make  a  dis¬ 
quisition.  Rare. 
ais  qui-si'tion-a-ry  (dYs'kwY- 
zYshr  ?In-S-rT),  a.  =  disquisi¬ 
tional.  Rare. 

dis-quis  i-to'ri-al  (dYs-kwYz/Y- 
td'rY-rfi),  o.  Disquisitory. 
dis-quis 'i-to-ry  (-to-rT),  «• 
quisitive;  disquisitional.  Rare. 
dis-range',  v.  t.  [OF.  desren- 
gier,  F.  dirangeiA  To  disar¬ 
range  ;  disrank.  Obs. 
dis  ray',  n.  tf  v.  t.  [OF.  desreer. 


v.,  rtesrei ,  n.]  Disarray.  Obs. 

dis-re'al-ize.  r.  t.  To ‘make  un- 
real  Obs.  or  R.  [  dis-,  2  b.  | 
dis-rec  •m-men-da'tion,  n.  See| 
dis  regard 'able,  a.  See -able. 
dis  re-gard'er,  n.  One  who  dis¬ 
regards. 

dis-reg'u-lar,  a.  Irregular.  Obs. 
dis  redat'ed  (dYs'rS-lat'Pd),  />. 
a.  Unrelated.  R.  [tion.  /?.| 
dis  re-la'tion,  n.  Lack  of  rela-| 
dis-rel'ish,  v.  i.  To  be  distaste¬ 
ful.  Rare. 

dis-rel'i8h-a-ble,  a.  See -able. 
dis  re-mem'ber,  v.  t.  To  forget. 
Archaic  or  Dial.  [Ref.  o/>.| 
dis-rep'u-ta-bl.  Disreputable.  I 
dis  re  pute',  v.  t.  To  discredit  ; 
disesteem.  Obs. 
dis  re-spect'a-ble.  a.  See  dis-, 
2  c.  —  dls'' re-spect'' a-bil'i-ty,  n. 
dis  re  spect'er,  n.  One  who  dis¬ 
respects. 


dis're-spec'tive,  a.  Disrespect¬ 

ful.  Ohs.  [response.  Obs.  I 
dis  re-spond'en-cy,  n  Want  of! 
dis-re8t',  u.  Unrest.  Obs  — 
I  r.  1.  To  disturb.  Obs.  Oxf.  E.  D. 
disTe-store',  v.  t.  See  dis-,  2  a. 

■  dis-rev'er-ence,  v.  t.  To  treat 
irreverently.  Obs. 
dis-ring',  r.  1.  See  ms-,  2  a. 
dis-robe'ment,  n.  See  -ment. 
dis-rob'er  (dls-r(5b'5r),  n.  One 
that  disrobes. 

dis-roof',  v.  t.  To  unroof.  Rare. 
dis-roost',  v.  t.  See  dis-,  2  a. 
dis-rout',  r.  t.  tf  i.  [Cf.  OF. 
desrnuter,  F.  ddrouter.'}  To  put, 
or  be  put.  to  rout ;  scatter.  Obs. 
dis-rud'der.  r.  t.  See  dis-,  2  a. 
dis-rul'i-ly  (dTs-rdol'Y-lT),  adr. 
In  a  disorderly  manner.  Obs. 
dis-rul'y  (-Y),  a.  [OF.  desrieuli.] 

\  Unruly  ;  disorderly.  Obs. 
dis-rump',  v.  t.  3r  t.  [L.  dis- 


rumpere  A  To  disrupt. 

dis-rupt'a-ble.  a.  See-ABLE. — 
dis  rupt  a-bil'i-ty,  n.  [rupts.  I 
dis  rupt 'er.  n.  One  that  dis-| 
dis-rup'tion-ist.  n.  See  -ist. 
dis  rup'tor.  «.  One  that  dis¬ 
rupts  ;  a  detonating  explosive, 
d  is-rup't  ure,  n.  Disruption. 
Rare.  —  v.t.  To  disrupt.  Rare. 
diss-  +  DISH, 
diss.  Abbr.  Dissertation, 
dissaf.  +  deceive. 
dis-sait',  dis-seit'.  4  deceit. 
dis-sat'is-fac'to-ri-ness.  n.  See 

-N  ESS. 

diB-sat'is-fied  (dYB-9&t'Ys-fId), 
prrt.  V  of  DISSATISFY.  — 

dis-sat'is-fied-ly  (-fUSd-lT), 
adr.  —  dis-sat'is-iUed-ness.  n. 
dis-sat'u-rate,  v.  t.  To  free  from 
saturation.  R.  [ilize.  06.«.| 
dis-sav'age.  r.  t.  To  tame;  civ-| 
dlB-scep'ter,  dis-scep'tre,  v.  t. 


To  deprive  ol  a  scepter.  Rare. 

dissease'.  +  decease. 
dis-8ea'son,  ?*.  t.  To  deprive  of 
seasoning.  Obs. 
dis-seat'.  r.  t.  To  unseat.  Rare. 
dis-sect'i-ble  (dY-sek'tl-b’l),  a. 
See  -able. 

dls-sec'tor,  n.  One  who  dissects, 
dis  seigne'.  4  design.  [Obs. I 
dis-sei'sen,  v.  t.  To  disseize.! 
dis-sei'zor-ess.  diz-sei'sor-ess.  n. 
Law.  A  woman  who  disseizes, 
dis-sei'zure.  dis-sei'sure  (dl-se'- 
zhflr),  n.  Disseizin, 
dis'sel-boom-'  (dYs'’l-b(5bm/),  n. 
[D.,  fr.  dissel  shaft  -f  boom  tree.] 
Pole  of  a  wagon.  South  Africa. 
dis-sem'bl.  Dissemble.  Rej.  Sp. 
dis-sem'bla-ble,  a.  [F.]  Dis¬ 
similar.  Obs.  IS/>.| 

dis-sem'bld.  Dissembled.  Ref.  \ 
dis-sem'bler,  n.  One  that  dis¬ 
sembles. 


food,  foot ;  out,  oil ;  chair  ;  go  ;  sing,  iijk  ;  *hen,  thin  ;  nature,  verdure  (250) ;  K  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144) ;  boN  ;  yet ;  zh  =  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Guide. 

Full  explanations  of  Abbreviations,  Slgus,  etc.,  immediately  precede  the  Vocabulary. 
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DISSOLVE 


dls-sem'l-uate  (dT-sSm'T-nat),  r.  t.  &  i. ;  dis-sem'i-nat'ed 
(-uat'Sd)  ;  dis-sem'i-nat'ing  (-nat'Yng).  [L.  disseminatus , 
p.  p.  of  disseminare  to  disseminate  ;  dis — f-  seminar  e  to 
sow,  semen  seed.  See  seminary.  ]  1.  To  sow  broadcast  or  as 
seed  ;  to  scatter  for  growth  and  propagation,  like  seed  ;  to 
spread  abroad  ;  to  diffuse  ;  as,  principles  and  ideas  are  dis¬ 
seminated  when  they  are  spread  abroad  for  propagation. 

2.  To  spread  or  extend  by  dispersion. 

A  nearly  uniform  and  constant  fire  or  heat  disseminated 
throughout  the  body  of  the  earth.  Wood  ward. 

Syn.  —  Spread,  propagate,  circulate,  disperse,  scatter, 
disseminated  sclerosis.  =  cerebrospinal  sclerosis. 
dis-senrl-na'tlon  (-na'shfiu),  n.  [L.  disseminatio.]  Act 
of  disseminating,  or  state  of  being  disseminated  ;  diffusion 
for  propagation  and  permanence;  a  scattering  or  spread¬ 
ing  abroad,  as  of  ideas,  beliefs,  etc. 

dls-sem'i  na  tive  (dY-sSm'Y-na-tYv),  a.  Tending  to  dis¬ 
seminate,  or  to  become  disseminated. 

Like  the  plague,  infectious  and  disseminative.  Jer.  Taylor. 
dis  sen'sion  (dt-sSn'shfin),  n.  [F.,  fr.  L.  dissensio.  See 
dissent.]  1.  Disagreement  in  opinion  ;  esp.,  partisan  and 
contentious  division ;  breach  of  friendship  and  union  ; 
strife  ;  discord  ;  quarrel. 

Paul  and  Barnabas  had  no  small  dissension  and  disputation 
with  them.  Acts  xv.  2. 

2.  Dissent  from  religious  doctrine  or  practice.  Obs. 
dis  sent'  (dT-sSnt'),  v.  i.  ;  dis-sent'ed  ;  dis-sent'ing.  [L. 
dissentire ,  dissensum;  dis -  -\-sentire  to  feel,  think:  cf.  F. 
dissentir.  See  sense.]  1.  To  differ  in  opinion  ;  to  be  of 
contrary  sentiment ;  to  disagree  ;  — followed  by  from. 

The  bill  passed  .  .  .  without  a  dissenting  voice.  Hallam. 
Opinions  in  which  multitudes  of  men  dissent  from  us.  Addison. 

2.  Eccl.  To  differ  from  an  established  church  in  regard 
to  doctrines,  rites,  or  government. 

3.  To  differ,  as  in  meaning  or  nature.  Obs.  Hooker. 
dis  sent',  n.  1  Act  of  dissenting;  difference  of  opinion  ; 

refusal  to  adopt  something  proposed  ;  nonagreement,  non- 
concurrenee,  or  disagreement. 

2.  Eccl.  Separation  from  an  established  church,  especially 
that  of  England  ;  nonconformity. 

It  is  the  dissidence  of  dissent  and  the  protestantism  of  the 
Protestant  religion.  Burke. 

3.  Contr  *riety  of  nature  ;  diversity.  Obs.  Bacon. 

Syn.  —  Disagreement,  variance,  difference,  nonconcur¬ 
rence,  nonconformity. 

dis-sent'er  (dY-sSn'ter),  n.  One  who  dissents  ;  specif.,  one 
who  separates  from  the  service  and  worship  of  an  estab¬ 
lished  church  ;  esp.,  in  England,  a  Protestant  (formerly 
also  a  Roman  Catholic)  who  disputes  the  authority  or 
tenets  of  the  Church  of  England  :  a  nonconformist. 

Dissenters  from  the  establishments.  Burke. 

Syn.  —  See  heretic. 

dis  sen'tien-cy  (dY-sSn'sh^n-sY),  n.  Dissentience.  Bare. 
dis  sen'tlent  (-shent),  a.  [L.  dissentiens ,  p.  pr.  See  dis¬ 
sent,  v.  t.]  Declaring  dissent ;  dissenting.  —  n.  One  who 
dissents.  —  dis-sen'tience  (-shens),  n. 
dis-sen'tlous  (-sh3s),  a.  [Cf.  OF.  dissentieux,  - cieux .] 
Marked  by  dissensions  ;  quarrelsome  ;  contentious  ;  fac¬ 
tious.  —  dis  sen'tious  ly,  adv. 

dis-sep'i-ment  (dY-sSp'Y-m?nt),  n.  [L.  dissaepimentum , 
fr.  dissaepire ;  dis-  -{-  saepire  to  hedge  in,  inclose.]  1.  A 
separating  tissue  ;  a  partition  ;  a  septum. 

2.  Bot.  a  One  of  the  partitions  which  divide  the  cells,  or 
loculi,  of  a  compound  ovary,  formed  by  the  union  of  two 
adjacent  walls  of  the  constituent  carpels.  Occasionally 
partitions  occur  as  outgrowths  from  the  wall  of  the  ovary, 
increasing  the  number  of  cells  ;  these  are  called  false  dis¬ 
sepiments.  b  =  TRAM  A. 

3.  Zool.  One  of  the  transverse  calcareous  partitions  be¬ 
tween  the  radiating  septa  of  a  coral. 

dis  sep'i-men'tal  (-m6n't31),  a.  Pert,  to  a  dissepiment, 
dis  sert'  (dT-sfirt'),  v.  i.  &  t.  [L.  dissertus,  p.  p.  of  dis- 
serere  ;  dis-  -f-  serere  to  join,  connect :  cf.  F.  disserter. 
See  series.]  To  discourse  or  dispute  ;  to  discuss.  Rare. 
dis'ser-tate  (dYs'er-tat),  v.  i.  ;  -tat'ed  (-tat'Sd) ;  -tat'ing 
(-taking).  [L.  dissertatus ,  p.  p.  of  dissertare  to  discuss, 
freq.  fr.  disserere.  See  dissert.]  To  give  a  dissertation  ; 
to  discourse.  Bare. 

disser-ta'tion  (-ta'shftn),  n.  [L.  dissertatio:  cf.  F.  dis¬ 
sertation."]  1.  Discourse  ;  debate  ;  discussion.  Obs. 

2.  A  formal  or  elaborate  argumentative  discourse,  oral  or 
written ;  a  disquisition  ;  an  essay  ;  thesis. 

—  dis  ser-ta'tion-al  (-31),  a.  —  dis  ser-ta'tion-ist,  n. 
dis  serve'  (dYs-sflrv'),  v.  t.  ;  dis-served'  (-sfirvd') ;  dis- 
serv'ing.  [3w-  -f-  serve :  cf.  F.  desservir.]  To  do  injury 
or  mischief  to  ;  to  damage  ;  hurt ;  harm. 

Have  neither  served  nor  disserved  the  interests.  Jer.  Taylor. 
dis-serv'ice  (dYs-sGr'vYs),  n.  [di.v-  -f-  service:  cf.  F.  des- 
service.]  Injury  ;  harm  ;  mischief. 

You  own  yourself  that  you  have  done  me  a  disservice  ;  I  have 
had  to  swallow  an  affront.  Stevenson. 

dis-serv'ice,  v.  t.  To  do  disservice  to. 
dis  serv'ice-a-ble  (-3-b’l),  a.  Calculated  to  do  disservice  or 
harm  ;  not  serviceable  ;  injurious  ;  harmful.  —  dis-serv'- 
ice-a-ble-ness,  n.  —  dis  serv'lce-a-bly,  adv. 
dis-sev'er  (dY-sgv'er),  v.  t. ;  -ered  (-erd)  ;  -er-ing.  [OF. 
dessevrer ;  des-  (L.  dis-)  +  sevrer  to  sever,  F.  server  to  wean, 
L.  separare  to  separate.  See  sever.]  To  sever  thoroughly  ; 
to  sunder  ;  disunite  ;  separate  ;  part ;  disperse. 

The  storm  so  dissevered  the  company  .  .  .  that  most  of  them 
never  met  again.  Sir  P.  Sidney. 

States  dissevered ,  discordant,  belligerent.  D.  Webster. 
dis-sev'er,  v.  i.  To  part ;  separate, 
dis-sev'er-ance  (-3ns),  n.  [OF.  dessevrance.]  Act  of  dis¬ 
severing,  or  dissevered  state  ;  separation, 
dis'si  dence  (dYs'Y-dcns),  7i.  [L.  dissidentia:  cf.  F.  dis¬ 

sidence.  See  dissident,  o.]  Disagreement ;  dissent, 
dis'si-dent  (-d£nt),  a.  [L.  dissidens ,  -entis,  p.  pr.  of  dissi- 


dere  to  sit  apart,  to  disagree  ;  dis-  -\-  sedere  to  sit :  cf.  F. 
dissident.  See  sit.]  Not  agreeing  ;  dissenting  ;  discord¬ 
ant  ;  different. 

Our  life  and  manners  be  dissident  from  theirs. 

Robinson  ( More's  Utopia). 
dis'si-dent  (dts'T-d^nt),  n.  Eccl.  One  who  disagrees  or 
dissents  ;  one  who  separates  from  the  established  religion, 
dis-sight'  (dYs-sit'),  n.  [dis-  +  sight.]  An  unsightly  ob¬ 
ject  ;  unsightliness.  Rare. 

dis-sil'i-ence  (dY-sYl'Y-Sns),  dis  sil'i-en-cy  (-2n-sT),  n.  A 
springing  or  tendency  to  spring  asunder.  Bare. 
dis-sil'i-ent  (-T-lut),  a.  [L.  dissiliens ,  -entis,  p.  pr.  of  dis- 
silire  to  leap  asunder;  dis-  -f-  satire  to  leap.]  Starting 
asunder  ;  springing  apart ;  specif.,  Bot.,  bursting  open  or  de¬ 
hiscing  violently,  as  the  ripe  capsules  of  the  garden  balsam, 
dis  si-li'tion  (dfs'Y-lYsh'fin),  n.  Act  of  bursting  or  spring¬ 
ing  apart.  Rare. 

dis  sim'i-lar  (dT-stm'T-ldr),  a.  [dis-  4-  similar :  cf.  F.  dis- 
similaire.]  Not  similar;  unlike;  heterogeneous. 

This  part  is  very  dissimilar  to  any  other.  Boyle. 
dissimilar  whole.  See  whole. 

dis-sim  i-lar'i-ty  (-l#rfY-tY),w.  ; pi.  -TIES  (-tTz).  Difference 
in  appearance  or  nature  ;  unlikeness  ;  heterogeneity, 
dis  sim'i-late  (dl-sTm'T-lat),  v.  t.  &  i.  ;  -lat'ed  (-lat/8d) ; 
-lat'ing  (-lat/Tng).  To  make  or  become  dissimilar  ;  to 
undergo  or  cause  to  undergo  dissimilation.  Rare. 
dis-sim  i-la'tion  (-la'shwn),  n.  1.  Act  of  making,  or  proc¬ 
ess  of  becoming,  dissimilar. 

2.  Specif.  :  a  Philol.  The  development  of  dissimilarity 
between  two  identical  sounds  near  each  other  in  a  word  ; 
also,  the  loss  or  dropping  of  one  of  two  such  sounds  ;  as, 
Lat.  peregrinus,  Ital.  pe/legrino,  Eng.  pi/grim.  Cf.  assim¬ 
ilation,  3.  b  Biol.  Katabolism  ;  —  contrasted  with 
assimilation. 

dis-sim'i-la-tive  (dY-sYm'Y-la-tYv),  a.  Pertaining  to  or 
causing  dissimilation  ;  as,  a  dissimil  alive  tendency, 
dis-sim 'i-la-to-ry  (-13-to-rT),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  dis¬ 
similation. 

dis-sim'i  le  (-Y-le),  n.  [L.  dissimHe ,  neut.  of  dissimilis 
unlike.]  Rhet.  Comparison  or  illustration  by  contraries, 
dis  si  mil'i-tude  (dYs'Y-mYl'Y-tud),  n.  [L.  dissimilitudo , 
fr.  dissimilis.]  1.  Want  of  resemblance  ;  dissimilarity. 

Dissimilitude  between  the  Divinity  and  images  Stilhnyfleet. 
2.  Rhet.  A  comparison  by  contrast ;  a  dissimile. 
dis  sim'u-late  (dT-stm'ti-lat),  v.  t.  A  i.  ;  -lat'ed  (-lat'Sd) ; 
-lat'ing  (-lat'Tng).  [L.  dissimulatvs ,  p.  p.  of  dissimulate. 
See  dissemble.]  To  dissemble  ;  feign  ;  pretend, 
dis  sim/U-la'tion(-la'sh3nl,  n.  [F.  dissimulation ,  L.  dis- 
simulatio.]  Act  of  dissembling  ;  concealment  by  feigning ; 
false  pretension ;  hypocrisy. 

Let  love  be  without  dissimulation.  Rom.  xii.  9* 
Syn.  —  See  simulation. 

dis-sim'u-la-tive  (dY-sYm'u-la-tYv),  a.  Pertaining  to,  or 
of  the  nature  of,  dissimulation. 

dis-slm'ule  (-ul),  v.  t.  &  i.  [F.  dissimuler.  See  dissimu¬ 
late.]  To  dissemble.  Obs.  Chaucer. 

dis'si  pate  (dTs'T-pat),  v.  t.  ;  dis'si-pat'ed  (-pat'Sd) ;  dis'- 
si-pat'ing  (-pat'Tng).  [L .  dissi patus,  p.  p.  of  dissipare ; 
dis-  -f-  an  obsolete  verb  sipare ,  supare ,  to  throw.]  1.  To 
scatter  ;  to  break  up  and  drive  off  ;  disperse  ;  as,  the  herd 
was  dissipated  by  the  storm ;  to  break  up  and  cause  to 
disappear  ;  diffuse  ;  dispel  ;  dissolve  ;  disintegrate  ;  as, 
the  sun  dissipates  the  clouds. 

I  soon  dissipated  his  fears.  Cook. 

2.  To  scatter  aimlessly  or  foolishly  ;  as,  to  dissipate  one’s 
attentions  or  energies. 

The  extreme  tendency  of  civilization  is  to  dissipate  all  intel¬ 
lectual  energy.  Hazlitt. 

3.  To  scatter  or  lose  by  extravagance  ;  squander. 

The  vast  wealth  .  .  .  was  in  three  years  dissipated.  Bp  Burnet. 

4.  Math.  To  resolve  (complex  singularities  into  simple 
ones),  as  by  a  Riemann  transformation. 

Syn.  —  Disperse,  scatter,  spend,  expend,  squander, 
waste,  consume,  lavish.  See  dispel. 
dis'si  pate,  v.  i.  1.  To  separate  into  parts  and  disappear ; 
to  waste  away  ;  to  scatter  ;  disperse  ;  vanish  ;  as,  the  heat 
of  a  body  gradually  dissipates. 

2.  To  be  extravagant,  wasteful,  or  dissolute  in  the  pursuit 
of  pleasure  ;  to  engage  in  dissipation, 
dis'si-pat'ed  (dT.s'T-pat'5d),p.  «.  1.  Scattered;  dispersed; 
esp.,  squandered  ;  wasted  ;  frittered  away. 

2.  Wasteful  of  health,  money,  etc.,  in  the  pursuit  of  pleas¬ 
ure  ;  dissolute ;  intemperate. 

A  life  irregular  and  dissipated.  Johnson. 

dis  si-pa'tion  (-pa'shwn),  n.  [L.  dissipaiio:  cf.  F.  dissipa¬ 
tion.]  1.  Act  of  dissipating,  or  state  of  being  dissipated  ; 
dispersion ;  diffusion ;  as,  the  dissipation  of  energy  ;  dis¬ 
integration  ;  dissolution ;  as,  the  dissipation  of  a  mole¬ 
cule  ;  wasteful  expenditure  ;  as,  dissipation  of  resources. 

The  famous  dissipation  of  mankind.  Sir  M.  Hale. 

2.  Diversion  or  distraction,  esp.  in  the  matter  of  amuse¬ 
ment  ;  usually,  idle,  trivial,  or  wasteful  diversion  ;  also,  a 
source  of  diversion;  an  amusement;  esp.,  a  trifling  or 
wasteful  amusement. 

I  withdrew  without  reluctance  from  the  noisy  and  extensive 
scene  of  crowds  without  company,  and  dissipation  without  pleas- 
ure.  Gibbon. 

3.  A  dissolute  course  of  life  in  which  health,  money,  etc., 
are  squandered  in  pursuit  of  pleasure ,  free  indulgence  in 
vices,  as  drinking,  riotous  living,  etc.  ;  dissoluteness. 

dls'si-pa-tive  (dTs'T-pa-tTv),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  dissi¬ 
pation  ;  tending  to  dissipate. 

dissipative  system,  Mech.,  a  system  in  which  energy  is  dis¬ 
sipated  ;  —  opposed  to  conservative  system. 
dis  si-pa-tiv'i-ty  (-pa-tlv'Y-tT),  n.  Physics.  A  function 
expressing  the  rate  at  which  palpable  energy  is  dissipated 
into  other  forms  of  energy. 


dls-so'oia-ble  (dY-so'shA-b’l),  a.  [L.  dissociabilis  incom¬ 
patible  :  cf.  F.  dissociable.  See  dissociate.]  1.  Not  well 
associated  or  assorted  ;  incongruous. 

Matched  in  the  most  dissociable  manner.  Spectator. 

2.  Not  caring  for  society  ;  unsociable. 

3.  That  may  be  dissociated  ;  separable. 

—  dis-so/cia-bil'i-ty  (-bYl'Y-tY),  dis-so'cia  ble  ness,  n. 
dis  so'cial  (-sh31),  a.  [dis-  -f-  social :  cf.  L.  dissocial  is  ir¬ 
reconcilable.]  Unfriendly  to  society ;  unsocial  ;  selfish  ; 
as,  dissocial  feelings.  —  dis-SO'ci-al'i-ty  (-shi-51'Y-tY),  n. 

—  dis  so'cial-ize  (-sh31-lz),  v.  t. 

dis  so'ci  ate  (dY-so'shY-at),  v.  t. ;  -at'ed  (-at'Sd);  -at'ing 
(-at'Yng).  [L.  dissociatus ,  p.  p.  of  dissociare  ;  dis-  -f-  so- 
ciare  to  unite,  associate,  socius  companion.  See  social.] 

1.  To  separate  from  fellowship  or  union  ;  to  disunite  ;  dis¬ 
join  ;  as,  to  dissociate  the  particles  of  a  concrete  substance ; 
to  dissociate  in  thought  the  elements  of  a  complex  idea. 

Before  Wycliffe’s  death  in  1384,  John  of  Gaunt  had  openly  dis¬ 
sociated  himself  from  the  reformer.  A.  W.  n'ard. 

2.  Chem.  To  subject  to,  or  undergo,  dissociation. 
dis-SO  ci-a'tion  (-shY-a'8h3u  ;  -sY-a'slum),  n.  [L .  dissoci- 

atio:  cf.  F.  dissociation.]  1.  Act  of  dissociating,  or  state 
of  being  dissociated  ;  separation  ;  separateness  ;  disunion. 

It  will  add  infinitely  to  the  dissociation ,  distraction,  and  con¬ 
fusion  of  these  confederate  republics.  Burke. 

2.  Chem.  The  process  by  which  a  compound  body  breaks 
up  into  simpler  constituents ;  —  said  particularly  of  the 
action  of  heat,  etc.,  on  gaseous  or  volatile  substances,  and 
of  solvents  upon  certain  dissolved  substances  ;  as,  the  dis¬ 
sociation  of  ammonium  chloride  into  hydrochloric  acid 
gas  and  ammonia,  or  (in  aqueous  solution)  into  ammonium 
ions  and  chlorine  ions. 

3.  Psychol,  a  The  process  of  discriminating  elements  in 
a  complex  state  ;  —  opposite  of  association. 

Whut  is  associated  now  with  one  thing,  now  with  another, 
tends  to  become  dissociated  from  either,  nnd  to  grow  into  an  ob¬ 
ject  of  abstract  contemplation  by  the  mind.  One  might  call  this 
the  law  of  dissociation  by  varying  concomitants.  Win.  James. 
b  The  gradual  dissolution  or  breaking  up  of  complex  men¬ 
tal  states,  as  in  disorders  of  personality.  See  multiple 
personality. 

dissociation  coefficient-  Phys.  Chem.  A  coefficient  ex¬ 
pressing  the  ratio  of  the  numbers  of  the  separated  parts 
corresponding  to  actual  and  to  complete  dissociation. 
dis-SO'ci-a-tive  (dY-so'shY-a-tYv),  a.  Tending  or  leading  to 
dissociation. 

dis'so-lu-ble  (dYs'o-lu-b’l ;  dY-s51'u-b’l),  a.  [L.  disso- 
lubilis :  cf.  F.  dissoluble.  See  dissolve  ;  cf.  dissolvable.] 
Capable  of  being  dissolved ;  specif.  :  a  Capable  of  being 
disintegrated  or  decomposed  ;  as,  matter  is  dissoluble,  b 
Soluble  in  a  liquid.  Obs.  c  Capable  of  being  disunited  or 
disconnected ;  as,  a  dissoluble  bond.  —  dis-sol'U-bil'i-ty 
(dY -sbl'ti-bYl'Y-tY),  dis  sol'u  ble-ness  (-bT-ngs),  n. 
dis'so  lute  (dYs'o-lut),  a.  [L.  dissolutus ,  p.  p.  of  dissolvere 
to  loosen,  dissolve,  relax  :  cf.  F.  dissolu.  See  dissolve.] 

1.  Lacking  energy,  consistency,  or  firmness  ;  loose  ;  lax  ; 
hence,  enfeebled  or  weak  ;  slack  or  negligent.  Obs. 

2.  Loosed  from  restraint;  unrestrained;  lawless;  esp., 

loose  in  morals  and  conduct ;  recklessly  abandoned  to  sen¬ 
sual  pleasures  ;  profligate  ;  wanton  ;  lewd  ;  debauched. 
“  A  wild  and  dissolute  soldier.”  Motley . 

3.  Dissolved;  disjoined;  disintegrated.  Obs. 

Syn.  —  Uncurbed,  unbridled,  unrestrained,  reckless,  wild ; 
vicious,  lax,  licentious,  rakish,  profligate.  See  abandoned. 

—  dis'so  lute-ly,  adv.  —  dis'so-lute-ness,  n. 

dis  so  lu'tion  ( dYs'o-lu'slmn),  n .  [ME.  dissolucioun ,  L.  dis - 
solutio ,  fr.  dissolvere:  cf.  F.  dissolution.  See  dissolve.] 

1.  Act  or  process  of  dissolving  or  breakingup;  specif.  : 
a  Separation  into  component  parts  ;  disorganization  ;  dis¬ 
integration  ;  decay ;  as,  the  dissolution  of  mental  powers 
in  paresis ;  the  dissolution  of  republican  government,  b 
Termination  or  destruction  by  breaking  down  or  disrupt¬ 
ing  ;  ruin  ;  as,  the  dissolution  of  a  republic  ;  abrogation  ; 
as,  the  dissolution  of  a  bond  or  treaty. 

To  make  a  present  dissolution  of  the  world  Hooker . 
C  The  extinction  of  life  in  the  human  body  ;  separation  of 
tlie  soul  from  the  body  ;  death,  d  The  dispersion  of  an 
assembly  by  terminating  its  sessions  ;  the  breaking  up  of 
a  partnership. 

Dissolution  is  the  civil  death  of  Parliament.  Blackstone . 
6  Solution  or  liquefaction.  Obs.  or  R. 

2.  State  of  being  dissolved,  or  a  product  of  dissolution. 

3.  Process  of  becoming  or  state  of  being  relaxed  or  loos¬ 
ened  ;  esp.,  relaxation  of  restraint  in  morals  ;  dissolute¬ 
ness  ;  also,  a  source  or  instance  of  such  relaxation ;  a 
dissolute  trait  or  amusement.  Obs.  or  R. 

dis'so-lu-tive  (dYs'o-lu-tYv  ;  dY-s51'u-tYv),  a.  [Cf.  F.  dis- 
solutif.]  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  characterized  by,  dissolution ; 
specif.,  Psychol .,  characterized  by  being  in  a  state  of  dis¬ 
solution  or  disintegration,  whole  or  partial,  as  with  many 
phenomena  of  the  subliminal  consciousness, 
dis  SOlv'a-ble  (dY-z51'v3-b’l),  a.  [From  dissolve  ;  cf.  dis¬ 
soluble.]  Capable  of  being  dissolved,  or  separated  into 
component  parts;  capable  of  being  liquefied;  soluble. — dis- 
solv  a-bll'i-ty  (-bYl'Y-tY),  dis-solv'a  ble-ness,  n. 
dis-SOlve'  (dY-z<51v'),  v.  t.  ;  dis-bolved'  (-zolvd') ;  dis-solv'- 
ing.  [L.  dissolvere ,  dissolulum  ;  dis-  -f-  solvere  to  loose, 
free.  See  solve  ;  cf.  dissolute.]  1.  To  separate  into  com¬ 
ponent  parts ;  to  disorganize  ;  break  up  ;  disintegrate ; 
esp.,  to  break  up  finally  or  so  as  to  cause  all  the  elements 
to  vanish  ;  to  destroy 

Lest  his  ungoverned  rage  dissolve  the  life.  Shak. 
2.  To  break  the  continuity  of ;  to  disconnect ;  disunite ; 
sunder  ;  loosen  ;  undo ;  separate. 

Down  fell  the  duke,  his  points  dissolved  asunder  Fairfax. 
For  one  people  to  dissolve  the  political  bands  which  have  con¬ 
nected  them  with  another.  The  Declaration  of  Independence. 


di8-sem'bling-ly,  adv.  of  dis- 
semblinq,  p.  pr. 

dis-sem'bly,  n.  Assembly  ;  — a 
perverted  form.  Shak. 

dis-zem'l-na  tor  (dY-sgm'I-na'- 
t5r),  n.  [L-]  One  that  dissem¬ 
inates. 

dissence.  d*  descence. 
di8-sen'8iou8.  d*  dissentious. 
dis-sen'su-al-ize,  v.  t.  See  dis- 
dla-sent'.  d*  descent. 
dis  sen-ta'ne-oua  (dTe'en-ta'nS- 
t/s),  a.  [L.  r/i.isen/anej/.O  Dis¬ 
agreeing.  Rare. —  dls'aen-ta'ne- 
ouB-nes  B.n.  Rare.  [Ob«.| 

dl8-sen'ta-ny,a.  Dissentaneous.  | 
diBBen-ta'tionCdYs'fn-ta'shMn), 
n.  Dissension.  Obs. 
dla-sent'er-ism  (dY-eSn'tSr- 


Yz’m),  n.  See  the  suffix -ism. 
dis-sen'ti-ate  (-shY-St),  r.  t.  To 
throw  into  dissent.  Obs. 
dis-sent'ing-ly,  adv.  of  dissent¬ 
ing.  p.  pr.  [-ISM.I 

dis-sent'ism  (-Yz’m),  n.  See| 
dis-sen'tive.".  Disagreeing.  Obs. 
dis-sent'ment.  n.  See  -MEN  r. 
dissert,  d*  desert,  n. 
dia'ser-ta-tive  ( dYs'fr-tjt-tYv),  a. 
( >f  or  pert,  to  dissertation.  Rare. 
dla'ser-ta  tor  (-ta'tSr),  n.  [L.] 
One  who  makes  a  dissertation, 
dls-sert'ly.  d*  disertly. 
dia-serve  .  *f  deserve. 
dia-aeae'.  d*  decease,  disease. 
dls-set'tle,  v.  t.  To  unsettle.  R. 
di8-Bet'tle-ment,  n.  See  -ment. 
1  diB-aev^r-a'tion  (dY-sSv'Cr-a' 


sh?m),  n.  Disseverance.  Obs. 

dis-sev'er-ment,  n.  See  -ment. 
dla-ahad'ow,  r.  t.  See  nis-,  2  a. 
dls-sheathe'  (dYs-sheth'),  v.  t. 
5r  i.  To  unsheathe.  Rare. 
diB-ship',  r.  t.  To  dismiss  from 
service  on  board  ship.  Obs. 
dia-ahiv'er,  v.  t.  tf  i.  To  shiver 
or  brenk  in  pieces.  Obs. 
dia-Bhroud'.  v.  t.  See  dis-,  2  a. 
dlB'ai-dent-ly.  adv.  of  dis  s  i- 
dent. 

diB-aight'ly.o.  Unsightly.  Rare. 
dlB-Bim'i-lar-ly,  adv.  of  dissim¬ 
ilar.  .  . 

dis-sirn'i-lars,  n.  pi.  Dissimilar 
things.  [ilar.  Obs. I 

diB-sim'i-la-ry,  a.  3r  n.  Dissim-I 
dlfl-sim'u-lance.  n.  [L.  dissimu- 


lantia.  J  Dissimulation.  Obs. 

dis-sim'u-late.  a.  Feigned.  Obs. 
I|  dis-si  mu-la  ti-o'ne  tol'll-tur 
in-ju'rl-a  (dY-sYm'fl-lu'shY-G'ne 
tOKY-tfir  Yn-jdo'rY-d).  [L.]  Law. 
A  (legaD  injury  is  taken  away 
by  disregard.  [sembler.l 

di8-8im'n-la  tor.  n.  [L.l  Adis-| 
diB-aim'u-ler.  dissimulour.  n. 
[OF.  dissi wuleur.  1  A  dissem¬ 
bler.  Obs. 

dis'si-pa-ble  (dYs'Y-pd-b‘1).  a. 
[L.  dissipabilis.]  Capable  oi  be¬ 
ing  dissipated.  Rare.  [Ofts.l 
di8'ai-pate.  p.  a.  Dissipated.! 
dis 'si-pat  er  (-pat'6r),  n.  One 
that  dissipates. 

dissipation  function.  Physics. 
Dissipativity. 


dia'si-pa/tor  (dYa'i-pa^Sr),  n. 

[L.]  One  that  dissipates:  specif., 
Geol .,  that  part  of  a  glacier  in 
which  loss  by  melting  exceeds 
gain  by  accumulation  of  snow. 
di8-si'‘pher.  d*  decipher. 
diB'si-pline.  d*  discipline. 
di88ire.  d*  desire. 
dia'8ite,  a.  [L.  dissitus.]  Lying 
apart.  Obs. 

dis-slan'der.  +  disclander. 
dis-Bo'ci-ate  (aY-sO'shY-fit),  a. 
Dissociated  ;  Astrol .,  separated 
by  a  distance  of  1  or  5  signs, 
dis'so-conch  (dYs'S-kOrjk),  «. 
[Gr.  8i<r<r6s  double  -f  conch.] 
Zonl.  Larval  shell  of  a  bivalve 
mollusk,  in  the  veliger  stage, 
dis-sog'  e-ny  ( dY-sO  j  '5-nY),  n.  [Gr. 


bujcros  double  -f  - geny .]  Zool. 
A  form  of  reproduction  m  which 
there  are  two  periods  of  sexual 
maturity  in  the  same  individual, 
one  in  the  larval  and  another 
in  the  adult  form,  as  in  some 
Ctenophora. 

dis'Bo-lu-bl.  Dissoluble.  R.  Sp. 
dis'80-lut  ed  (dYs'fi-lQt'Sd),  p. 
a.  Dissolved;  unconfined.  Obs- 
dis  Bo-lu'tion-al,  a.  Of  or  pert,  to 
dissolution.  Rare.  [See^isM.I 
dis  Bo-lu'tion-ism  (-Yz’m),  n.| 

dis  so-lu'tion-ist,  n.  See  -ist. 
dla-Bolv'.  Dissolve.  Ref.  Sp. 
dla-Bolv'a-bl.  Dissolvable.  R.Sp. 
di8-Bolv'a-tive.a.  Having  power 
to  dissolve  ;  solvent.  Obs. 
dlB-Bolvd'.  Dissolved.  Ref.  Sp» 


ale,  senate,  c&re,  iim,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofd ;  eve,  Svent.  find,  reefint,  maker ;  Ice,  Ill ;  old,  Sbey,  orb,  5dd,  s8ft,  connect ;  use,  unite,  urn,  up,  circus,  menii ; 
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3.  To  cause  to  pass  into  solution  ;  as,  to  dissolve  sugar  in 
water  (see  solution)  ;  also,  Obsoles .,  to  melt  or  fuse  ;  lienee, 
to  absorb  completely  ;  to  resolve. 

As  if  the  world  were  all  dissolved  to  tears.  Shak. 

4.  To  release  or  set  free  ;  esp.,  to  release  soul  from  body  ; 
to  cause  to  die  ;  pass.,  to  die.  Archaic. 

6.  To  bring  to  an  end  by  dispersal,  as  an  aggregate  body  ; 
to  terminate  ;  as,  to  dissolve  an  assembly  or  Parliament. 

0.  Law.  To  annul ;  rescind  ;  discharge  or  release  ;  as,  to 
dissolve  an  injunction. 

7-  To  relax  the  strength  of  ;  enervate.  Obs. 

8-  To  solve  ;  clear  up.  “  Dissolved  the  mystery.”  Tennyson. 

Make  interpretations  and  dissolve  doubts.  Dan.v.  1G. 
Syn.  —  See  adjourn,  melt. 

dis  solve'  (dT-z51v'),  v.  i.  1.  To  waste  away  ;  to  be  dis¬ 
sipated  ;  to  be  decomposed  or  broken  up. 

2.  To  pass  into  solution  (see  solution);  also,  Obsoles., 
to  become  fluid  ;  to  be  melted  or  liquefied. 

3.  To  fade  away  ;  to  fall  to  nothing  ;  to  lose  power. 

The  charm  dissolves  apace.  Shak. 

4.  To  break  up  or  disperse,  as  an  assembly, 
dls-solv'ent  (dT-z51'v£nt),  a.  [L.  dissolvens,  - enlis ,  p.  pr. 

of  dissolvere .]  Having  power  to  dissolve  other  substances, 
dis-solv'ent,  n.  1.  Something  which  has  the  power  of 
causing  dissolution  ;  esp.,  a  menstruum  ;  a  solvent. 

The  secret  treaty  of  December  acted  as  an  immediate  dissolvent 
to  the  truce.  •  Motley. 

2.  Med.  A  remedy  supposed  capable  of  dissolving  concre¬ 
tions  in  the  body,  such  as  calculi,  tubercles,  etc. 
diS  solv'ing,  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  of  dissolve.  —  dissolving  view, 
a  magic-lantern  view  which  grows  dim  and  is  gradually 
replaced  by  another,  from  a  separate  lens,  on  the  same  field, 
dis '50  nance  (dls'o-nans),  n.  [L.  dissonanlia :  cf.  F.  dis¬ 
sonance.']  1.  A  mingling  of  discordant  sounds  ;  an  inhar¬ 
monious  combination  of  sounds ;  discord.  Specif.  :  Music. 
a  The  sounding  together  of  tones  so  out  of  harmonic 
relation  as  to  give  beats;  an  unrestful  chord,  needing 
a  consonance  to  follow  for  the  effect  of  completeness, 
b  The  interval  between  two  such  tones,  as  a  second,  sev¬ 
enth,  or  any  augmented  or  diminished  interval. 

Filled  the  air  with  barbarous  dissonance.  Milton. 

2.  Want  of  agreement  ;  incongruity. 

3.  Physics.  Lack  of  consonance,  or  of  agreement  in  vibra¬ 
tion  ;  as,  dissotiance  of  electric  currents  of  opposite  phase. 

dls'so-nant  (-ndnt),  a.  [L.  dissonatis,  - antis ,  p.  pr.  of  dis- 
sonare  to  disagree  in  sound,  be  discordant ;  dis-  -f-  sonare 
to  sound  :  cf.  F.  dissonant.  See  sonant.]  1.  Marked  by 
dissonance  ;  discordant ;  unharmonious. 

With  clamor  of  voices  dissonant  and  loud.  Longfellow. 

2 .  Disagreeing ;  incongruous  ;  discrepant ;  —  with  from  or 
to.  “  Anything  dissonant  to  truth.”  South. 

Syn.  —  Harsh,  jarring,  grating,  jangling,  unmelodious,  in¬ 
harmonious,  out  of  tune  ;  incongruous,  inconsistent,  con¬ 
tradictory.  —  Dissonant,  discordant.  As  applied  to 
sounds,  dissonant  more  frequently  emphasizes  the  harsh¬ 
ness  or  unmelodiousness  of  the  sound  considered  in  itself  ; 
discordant,  its  jarring  quality,  with  reference  to  one's 
sense  of  harmony  or  accord  ;  as,  “  Hanno  would  fain  have 
assuaged  their  fury,  but  he  knew  not  how ;  for  he  less 
understood  their  dissonant  loud  noises,  than  they  did  his 
oration”  (Raleigh);  “No  passion  touches  a  discordant 
string,  but  all  is  narmony  ”  ( Cowper ).  In  their  general 
application,  dissonant  is  more  commonly  used  of  the  disa¬ 
greement  of  one  thing  with  another  ;  discordant,  of  mutual 
variance  or  incongruity  ;  as,  opinions  dissonant  from  truth, 
discordant  views.  But  in  either  application,  the  two  words 
are  frequently  interchanged.  See  consonant,  inconsistent. 
dis  suade'  (dT-swad'),  v.  t. ;  dis-suad'ed  (-swad'Sd) ;  dis- 
suad'ino  (-swad'Tng).  [L.  dissuadere ,  dissuasum ;  dis-  -f- 
suadere  to  advise,  persuade:  cf.  F.  dissuader.  See  sua¬ 
sion.]  1.  To  advise  or  exhort  ngainst  (a  course  or  enter¬ 
prise)  ;  to  advise  (a  person  against  some  course).  Obsoles. 

Mr.  Burchell,  on  the  contrary,  dissuaded  her  with  great  ardor  ; 
and  I  stood  neuter.  Goldsmith. 

2.  To  divert  by  persuasion;  to  turn  from  a  purpose  by 
reasons  or  motives  ;  —  often  with  from  ;  as,  I  could  not 
dissuade  him  from  his  purpose. 

I  have  tried  what  is  possible  to  dissuade  him.  Mad.  D' Afblay. 
dis  sua'sion  (dT-swa'zhira),  n.  [L.  dissuasio :  cf.  F.  dis¬ 
suasion.  See  dissuade.]  1.  Act  of  dissuading;  exhorta¬ 
tion  against  a  thing  ;  dehortation. 

In  spite  of  all  the  dissuasions  of  his  friends.  Boyle. 

2.  A  dissuasive  motive  or  consideration, 
dis-sua'sive  (-sTv),  a.  [Cf.  F.  dissuasif.]  Tending  to  dis¬ 
suade;  dehortatory  ;  as,  dissuasive  advice.  —  >?.  A  dis¬ 
suasive  argument  or  counsel ;  dehortation.  —  dls-sua'- 
sive-ly,  adv.  —  dis-sua'sive-ness,  n. 
dis  syl  lab'ic  (dTs'T-lSb'Tk),  a.  [Cf.  F.  dissyllabique.  See 
dissyllable.]  Consisting  of  two  syllables  only  ;  as,  a  dis¬ 
syllabic  foot  in  poetry, 
dis  sy  1-lab 'i-fy  (-T-fi),  v.  t. ;  -fied  (-fid) ; 

-fy'ing  (-fi'Tng).  [ dissyllable  -f-  -fy.]  To 
form  into  two  syllables.  —  dis  syl-lab  i- 
fl-ca'tion  (-T-fT-ka'shftn),  n. 
dis  syl'la-ble  (dT-sTl'a-b’l),  n.  [F.  dis- 
sy/labe ,  L.  disyllabus,  adj.,  of  two  sylla¬ 
bles,  fr.  Gr.  6i<n;AArt/3o<; ;  8c-  =  twice 
-f-  <rvAAa/37)  syllable.  See  syllable.]  A 
word  of  two  syllables,  as  pa-per. 
dis-sym'me-try  (dis-sTm'e-tn),  n.  Ab¬ 
sence  or  defect  of  symmetry;  asymmetry  ; 
also,  the  quality  of  being  enant  iomorphous. 

—  dis  sym  met'ri-cal  (dTs'sT-mgt'rt- 
kai),  a.  —  dis  sym-met'ri  cal-ly,  adv. 
dl3'tafl  (dts'taf),  n.  ;  pi.  distaffs  (-tafs), 
rarely  distaves  (-tavz).  [ME.  dislaf,  Girl  spinning, 
dysestafe ,  AS.  distsef ;  cf.  LG.  diesse  the 
bunch  of  flax  on  a  distaff,  and  E.  dizen. 

See  staff.]  1.  The  staff  for  holding  the  bunch  of  flax, 
tow,  or  wool,  from  which  the  thread  is  drawn  in  spinning 
by  hand  or  with  the  spinning  wheel. 


dis-solv'er,  n.  One  that  dis¬ 
solves.  [irt<7.p.  pr.  I 

die  solv'ing-ly,  adv.  of  dissolv- \ 
dis'so-nan-cy  (dYs'o-n&n-sY).  n. 
Dissonance.  Rare.  [nant.  1 
dis'so-nant-ly,  adv.  of  oisso-l 
dia 'so-nate,  <t.  Dissonant.  Ohs. 
dia'ao-nouB  (dTa'O-nua),  a.  [L. 
c/issonus.]  Dissonant.  Rare. 
dia'aour.  Var.  of  disour. 
dla  apir'it.  +  dispirit. 
dis  state',  v.  t.  To  remove  from 
or  deprive  of  state.  Ohs. 
dia  auad'er  (df-swad'5r),  n.  One 
that  dissuades. 


dis-sua'siv.  Dissuasive.  Ref.Sp. 

dis-sua'so-ry  (dY-swa'so-rY),  a. 
i !r  n.  Dissuasive. 
dis-suit'a-ble,  a.  Unsuitable.! 
dia-auit'ed.  a.  Unsuited.  Rare. 
dia-aun'der.  v.  t.  To  sunder  ; 
destroy.  Obs.  or  R. 
dis-swade'.  +  dissuade. 
dis-sweet'en,  r.  t.  See  ms-,  -  a. 
dia'ayl-labe.a.  [F.]  Dissyllabic. 
Obs.  tf  R. 

dls-ayl'la-biamaiT-sYl'd-bTz’m), 

n.  State  of  being  dissyllabic.  R. 
dia-ayl'la-bize,  v.  t.  To  dissyl- 

labify. 


2.  Hence,  symbolically  :  The  work  or  activities  of  women, 
or  woman’s  authority  or  domain  ;  also,  a  woman  or  women 
collectively  ;  the  feminine  sex  ;  —  used  attributively  ;  as, 
distaff'  rights  ;  the  distaff  side,  that  is,  the  mother’s  side, 
the  female  side  of  the  family. 

Some  say  the  crozier,  some  sav  the  distaff  was  too  busy.  Howell. 
dlstatt  thistle  A  thistleltee  plant(Car(Aamu-s/an«(u.J)  of 
wide  distribution  in  Europe,  northern  Africa,  and  central 
Asia,  having  a  stalk  and  heads  suggesting  a  distaff, 
dis  tain'  (dTs-tan'),  v.  t. ;  dis-tained'  (-tand') ;  dis-tain'ing. 
[ME.  disteinen ,  desteinen,  OF.  desteindre  to  take  away  the 
color,  F.  deteindre;  des-  (L.  dis-)  -f-  F.  teindre  to  tinge, 
dye,  L.  tingere.  See  tinge  ;  cf.  stain.]  1.  To  tinge  with 
a  different  color  from  the  natural  or  proper  one  ;  to  stain  ; 
discolor;  sully;  tarnish;  defile.  Archaic. 

[She]  hath  .  .  .  distained  her  honorable  blood.  Spenser. 
Tne  worthiness  of  praise  distains  his  worth.  Shak. 

2.  To  dim  by  comparison  ;  outvie  ;  outshine.  Obs. 
dis'tal  (dTs'tai),  a.  [From  distant.]  Remote  from  the 

point  of  attachment  or  origin ;  away  from  the  center  of 
the  body  ;  as,  the  distal  end  of  a  bone  or  limb  ;  —  opposed 
to  proximal. 

dis'tal-ly,  adv.  Anat.  Toward  or  near  a  distal  part  or  end  ; 
on  the  distal  side. 

dis'tance  (dTs't/tns),  n.  [ME.  distance,  deslance,  F.  dis¬ 
tance,  OF.  also  deslance,  L.  distantia.]  1.  Discord;  quarrel. 
Obs.  “  Such  a  bloody  distance .”  Shak. 

2  Difference;  diversity.  Obs. 

3.  The  space  between  two  objects  ;  the  length  of  a  line, 
esp.  the  shortest  line,  joining  two  points  or  things  that  are 
separate  ;  measure  of  separation  in  place  ;  hence,  length 
or  interval  of  time ;  as,  the  distance  between  two  events. 

Every  particle  attracts  every  other  with  a  force  .  .  .  inversely 
proportioned  to  the  square  of  the  distance.  Sir  /.  Newton. 

Ten  years’  distance  between  one  and  the  other.  Prior. 
©iT*  In  pure  projective  geometry  the  notion  of  distance  is  not  in¬ 
volved.  nor  necessary.  But  to  make  metrical  geometry  possible, 
the  following  axioms  of  distance  must  be  assumed:  (1 )  Distance 
is  a  quantitative  relation,  always  of  the  same  kind,  between  any 
twoboints,  vanishing  only  when  the  points,  if  real,  coincide. 
(2)  For  any  three  collinear  points  the  sum  of  the  distances  (with 
proper  signs)  is  0,  or  PQ  -f  QR  =  PR.  (3)  If  A,  B,  C  be  any 
three  points,  then  if  two  of  the  distances  be  finite,  so  is  the  third  ; 
if  one  be  infinite,  so  is  another  ;  if  two  be  real,  so  is  the  third. 

4.  Specif.  :  a  MU.  Space  between  troops  in  ranks,  meas¬ 
ured  from  front  to  rear  ;  —  contrasted  with  interval ,  which 
is  measured  from  right  to  left,  b  Nav.  The  distance  be¬ 
tween  the  centers  of  vessels  next  each  other  in  line  or  col¬ 
umn.  Standard  distance  is  now  400  yards ;  half  distance, 
200  yards  ;  and  double  distance,  800  yards.  Bluejacket's 
Manual,  U.  S.  Navy,  c  Space  between  antagonists  in 
fencing,  d  Music.  The  interval  between  two  notes ;  as, 
the  distance  of  a  fourth  or  seventh,  e  Racing.  An  extent 
of  track  or  limit  specially  marked,  as  by  a  post  or  flag,  in 
the  last  part  of  a  race  course  which  a  horse  in  a  heat  race 
must  reach  or  be  disqualified  for  later  heats.  Running 
races  are  now  seldom  heat  races.  In  harness  racing, 
under  the  rules  of  the  National  Trotting  Association  of 
the  United  States,  in  mile  races  on  mile  tracks,  a  distance 
is  80  yards  (100  yards  if  eight  or  more  start);  on  half-mile 
tracks  it  is  100  yards  (150  yards  if  eight  or  more  start).  In 
races  of  two-mile  heats  150  yards  is  a  distance  ;  in  three- 
mile  heats,  220  yards  ;  in  four-mile  heats,  290  yards. 

5.  Quality  or  condition  of  being  distant,  or  spatially  remote; 
remoteness  ;  also,  the  representation  of  distance  or  spatial 
separation;  perspective;  as,  the  landscape  is  admirable  for 
its  distances  (cf.  middle  distance  a). 

6.  Remoteness  in  any  scale  ;  state  or  quality  of  not  being 
near,  as  in  allusion,  interest,  realization,  or  the  like  ;  as, 
distance  of  allusions  makes  criticism  ineffectual. 

Easily  managed  from  a  distance.  Irving. 

’T  is  distance  lends  enchantment  to  the  view.  T.  Campbell. 
Specif.  :  a  Remoteness  in  succession  or  relation  ;  as,  the 
distance  between  a  descendant  and  his  ancestor,  b  Re¬ 
moteness  or  reserve  in  intercourse,  as  that  induced  by  re¬ 
spect,  or  because  of  dislike  ;  reserve  ;  restraint ;  hence,  to 
keep  or  know  one's  distance,  to  avoid  undue  familiarity,  to 
recognize  relative  station  or  proper  privilege. 

I  hope  your  modesty 

Will  know  what  distance  to  the  crown  is  due.  Dryden. 
Setting  them  [factions]  at  distance ,  or  at  least  distrust  amongst 
themselves.  Bacon. 

at  a  distance,  or  at  distance,  remote  ;  a  good  way  off  ;  a  (cer¬ 
tain)  way  off  or  removed. 

dis'tance  (dts'tdns),  v.  t. ;  dis'tanced  (-tdnst) ;  distanc¬ 
ing  (-ttfn-sTng).  1.  To  place  or  keep  at  a  distance. 

He  gives  us  no  help  over  the  chasm  which  thus  distances  us 
from  reality.  J.  Martineau. 

2  To  fix  or  express  the  distance  of.  Obs. 

3.  To  cause  to  appear  remote  or  as  if  at  a  distance. 

Ilis  peculiar  art  of  distancing  an  object  to  aggrandize  his  space. 

H.  Miller. 

4.  To  outstrip  ;  leave  far  behind  ;  hence,  to  surpass  greatly. 
He  distanced  the  most  skillful  of  his  contemporaries.  Milner. 

5-  Racing.  To  beat  by  a  distance.  See  distance,  n.,  4  e. 
distance  bar,  block,  ‘piece,  rod,  etc.  A  bar,  block,  piece, 
rod,  etc.,  used  to  keep  objects  a  required  distance  apart. 
di3'tan  cy  (dis'tan-sf),  n.  [L.  distantia  distance,  diver¬ 
sity.]  1.  Disagreement.  Obs. 

2  Distance  in  space,  manner,  or  the  like.  Obs.  or  R. 
dis'tant  (-tfint),  a.  [F.,  fr.  L.  dislans,  - antis ,  p.  pr.  of  dis¬ 
tare  to  stand  apart,  be  separate  or  distant ;  dis-  -f-  stare  to 
stand.  See  stand.]  1.  Separated;  having  an  intervening 
space;  at  a  distance;  away;  specif.,  Bot.  ii‘  Zo'dl.,  sepa¬ 
rated  by  an  interval  or  by  intervals  of  greater  or  less  regu¬ 
larity  ;  as,  distant  hairs;  distant  teeth. 

One  board  had  two  tenons,  equally  distant.  Ex.  xxxvi.  22. 

Diana’s  temple  is  not  distant  far.  _  Shak. 

2.  Far  separated;  far  off;  not  near,  in  a  spatial  or  any 
other  scale  ;  remote  in  place,  time,  connection,  character, 
or  the  like  ;  as,  distant  times  ;  distant  relatives. 

The  success  of  these  distant  enterprises.  Prescott. 

3.  Different  in  kind  ;  esp.,  not  conformable;  discrepant; 
repugnant ;  as  a  practice  widely  distant  from  Christianity. 


dis-ayl'la-bl.  Dissyllable.  R.Sp. 
dis  sym-met'ric,  a.  Dissym¬ 
metrical.  [ RareA 

dis-aym'pa-thy.  n.  See  dis-,  2  b.  | 
dist.  Abbr.  Discount ;  distance  ; 
distinguish  ;  distinguished  ;  dis¬ 
trict. 

dis-tache',  v.  t.  To  detach.  Obs. 
dis-tack'le,  v.  t.  To  deprive  of 
tackle.  Obs. 

dia 'tad  (dYs'tfid),  adv.  [disteA 
-f-  ]6t-ar/.]  Anat.  Distally. 
dia'taf.  Distaff.  Ref.  Sp. 

Distaff  Day,  or  St.  Distaff’s  Day. 

The  day  after  the  Epiphany, 


i.  e.,  January  7  ;  —  as  being  the 
day  when  working  at  the  distaff 
was  resumed  after  Christmas, 
dis-taind'.  Distained.  Ref.  Sp. 
dis-ta'le  (dYs-ta'le).  n. ;  )>I.  dis- 
tali a  (-lY-d).  [NL.J  Zobl.  Any 
of  the  distal  row  of  carpal  or 
tarsal  bones. 

dis'tal-wards.  adv.  See -wards. 
dia'tance-leas,  a.  See -less. 
distance  meter  or  metre.  An 
odometer.  [nal.  RareA 

distance  signal.  A  distant  sig-| 
di-stan'nic.  a.  Chem.  See  di-. 
di-atan'ni-on  (dT-stin'I-bn),  n. 


4.  Reserved  or  repelling  in  manners ;  celd ;  not  cordial ; 
somewhat  haughty  ;  as,  a  distant  manner. 

6.  Indistinct;  faint;  obscure,  as  from  distance. 

Some  distant  knowledge.  Shak . 

6.  At,  from,  or  into,  a  distance ;  as,  distant  dwellers  ;  dis¬ 
tant  voyages;  also,  concerned  with,  or  directed  toward,  a 
distance  ;  as,  distant  thoughts ;  distant  eyes. 

Syn.  —  Distant,  far,  remote.  Distant  is  opposed  to 
close ;  it  implies  separation  in  space  or  time ;  as,  a  book 
held  six  inches  distant  from  the  eyes,  the  sun  is  about 
93,000,000  miles  distant  from  the  earth,  a  distant  city,  a  dis¬ 
tant  prospect,  &t  &  distant  date.  Far  (the  native  word)  u 
opposed  to  near ;  except  for  the  possible  reference  to  a 
short  distance  involved  in  the  question  “  How  farf"  it 
applies  only  to  what  is  a  long  way  off ;  as,  “  as  far  as  the 
east  is  from  the  west  ”  ( Ps .  ciii.  12) :  “  [He]  took  his  jour¬ 
ney  into  a  far  country  ”  (Luke  xv.  13) ;  “  And  o’er  the  hills* 
and  far  away  beyona  their  utmost  purple  rim  ”  ( Tenny¬ 
son);  “  Old,  unhappy,  /ar-off  things,  and  battles  long  ago  ” 
(Wordsworth).  Remote  applies  to  that  which  is  far  re¬ 
moved,  esp.  from  something  regarded  as  a  center  or  van¬ 
tage  ground;  as,  “some  forlorn  and  naked  hermitage, 
remote  from  all  the  pleasures  of  the  world”  (Shak.)\. 
“  remote,  unfriended,  melancholy,  slow  ”  ( Goldsmith );  “  the 
sands  of  a  remote  ana  lonely  shore  ”  (Shelley) ;  “  Suns  haste 
to  set,  that  so  remoter  lights  beckon  the  wanderer  to  his 
vaster  home  ”  (Emerson).  Fig.,  distant  implies  slightness 
of  connection  (so  also,  esp.  in  negative  phrases,  remote)  or 
aloofness  of  manner;  as,  a  distant  resemblance,  allusion  ;  a 
distant  nod,  reception  ;  I  have  n’t  the  remotest  conception, 
intention.  See  near. 

distant  signal,  or,  in  full ,  distant  block  signal,  Railroads,  in 
the  block  system,  a  caution  signal,  situated  at  a  safe  stop¬ 
ping  distance  from,  and  connected  with,  the  home  signal 
of  a  block.  When  set  against  a  train  it  mdicates  that  the 
home  signal  is  at  danger  and  that  the  engineer  must  be 
prepared  to  stop  there. 

dis-ta8te'  (dTs-tast'),  v.  t.;  dis-tast'ed  (-tas'tSd) ;  dis-tast'- 
ing  (-tas'tlng).  1.  To  dislike  the  taste  of ;  to  disrelish ; 
hence,  to  feel  repugnance  or  aversion  to  ;  to  find  distasteful. 

Although  my  will  distaste  what  it  elected.  Shak. 
The  prince's  Irishmen  .  .  .  distasted  of  the  Scots.  Stevenson. 

2.  To  cause  distaste  or  aversion  in ;  to  arouse  the  dislike 
of;  to  offend;  displease. 

He  thought  it  no  policy  to  distaste  the  English  or  the  Irish  by 
a  course  of  reformation,  but  sought  to  please  them.  Sir  J.  Davies. 

3.  To  deprive  of  taste  or  relish  ;  to  make  unsavory  or  dis¬ 
tasteful.  Obs.  Drayton . 

dis  taste',  v.  i.  To  be  distasteful ;  to  taste  offensive.  Obs. 
dis  taste',  n.  1.  Dislike  of  food  or  drink  ;  a  bad  taste  ;  dis¬ 
relish. 

2.  Discomfort  ;  uneasiness.  Obs. 

Prosperity  is  not  without  many  fears  and  distastes.  Bacon. 
3-  Aversion;  dislike;  repugnance;  as,  a  distaste  for  litera¬ 
ture  ;  also,  Obs.,  mutual  aversion  ;  alienation. 

4.  Offense,  or  a  cause  of  offense.  Obs. 

Syn.—  Disrelish,  disinclination,  dislike,  aversion,  displeas¬ 
ure,  dissatisfaction,  disgust. 

dis-taste'ful  (dTs-tast'fdbl),«.  1.  Unpleasant  or  disgust¬ 
ing  to  the  taste  ;  nauseous  ;  loathsome. 

2.  Offensive;  displeasing  to  the  feelings;  disagreeable; 
as,  a  distasteful  truth. 

3.  Manifesting  distaste  or  dislike  ;  repulsive.  Obs.  “  Dis¬ 
tasteful  looks.”  Shak. 

Syn. —Nauseous,  unsavory,  unpalatable,  offensive,  dis¬ 
pleasing,  dissatisfactory,  disgusting. 

—  dis  taste'ful  ly,  adv.  —  dis  taste'ful-ness,  n. 
dis-tem'per  (dTs-tlm'per),  n.  1.  Lack  of  balance  between 
parts  or  qualities.  Obs. 

2.  An  undue  or  unnatural  temper,  as  showing  loss  of  bal¬ 
ance  ;  disaffection;  bad  temper.  This  meaning  and  the 
following  are  to  be  referred  to  the  Galenical  doctrine  of 
the  four  “  humors  ”  in  man.  See  humor.  According  to 
the  old  physicians,  these  humors,  when  unduly  tempered, 
produce  a  disordered  state  of  body  and  mind. 

Some  frenzy  distemper  had  got  into  his  head.  Runyan. 

3.  A  morbid  state  of  the  animal  system;  indisposition; 
malady  ;  disorder  ;  —  at  present  chiefly  applied  to  various 
infectious  diseases  of  brutes;  specif. :  a  A  highly  conta¬ 
gious,  often  fatal,  disease  of  young  dogs,  characterized  by 
fever,  loss  of  appetite,  inflammation  of  the  raucous  mem¬ 
branes,  and  a  cutaneous  eruption,  b  Of  horses,  bastard 
strangles  (which  see). 

They  heighten  distempers  to  diseases.  Suckling. 

4.  Disorder  or  severity,  as  of  climate  or  weather.  Obs. 

5-  Political  disorder  ;  tumult. 

6.  Intoxication.  Obs. 

Syn.  —  Disease,  sickness,  illness,  indisposition,  ailment, 
dis-tem'per,  v.  t.;  dis-tem'pered  (-perd) ;  dis-tem'per-ing. 
[Cf.  OF.  destrempk,  destempre ,  p.  p.,  disordered,  excessive, 
immoderate,  dislemperer  to  disorder.  Cf.  distemper  to 
dilute.]  1.  To  temper  or  mix  unduly;  to  make  dispro¬ 
portionate  ;  to  change  the  due  proportions  of.  Obs. 

When  .  .  .  the  humors  in  his  body  ben  distempered.  Chaucer. 

2.  To  derange  the  bodily,  mental,  or  spiritual  functions  of; 
to  put  out  of  sound  temper  ;  to  disorder  ;  disease. 

The  imagination,  when  completely  distempered ,  is  the  most 
incurable  of  all  disordered  faculties.  Buckminster. 

3.  To  deprive  of  temper  or  moderation;  to  disturb;  to 

ruffle;  to  make  disaffected,  ill-humored,  or  malignant. 
“  Distempered  spirits.”  Coleridge. 

4.  To  intoxicate.  Obs. 

dis-tem'per,  v.  t.  [OF.  destemprer ,  destremper ,  to  mix, 
soak,  F.  detremper  to  soak,  soften,  slake  (lime) ;  des-  (L. 
dis-)  -f  OF.  temprer,  tremper,  F.  tremper ,  to  temper,  L. 
temperare  to  mingle  in  due  proportion.  See  temper  ;  cf. 
distemper  to  mix  unduly.]  1.  To  dilute,  soak,  steep,  or 
the  like  ;  hence,  to  dilute  so  as  to  injure  or  weaken  the 
quality  of.  Obs.  or  R. 

2  Paint,  a  To  mix  (colors)  in  the  way  of  distemper;  as, 
to  distemper  colors  with  size,  b  To  paint  in  distemper, 
dis-tem'per,  n.  [See  distemper  to  mix,  to  dilute.]  A  proc¬ 
ess  of  painting  in  which  the  pigments  are  mixed,  or  tem¬ 
pered,  wdth  an  emulsion  of  egg  yolk,  with  size,  or  with 


f di-  -f  L.  stannum  tin  4-  ton.] 

The  ion  of  stannous  tin,  Sn+  +. 
dis  tan'tial  (dls-tftn'shrtl),  a. 
Distant  ;  differing.  Obs. 
dis'tant-ly.  adv.  of  distant. 
dis'tant-neBS.  n.  See  -ness. 
dis-tast'a-ble  (dYs-tas'td-b’l),  o. 
Distasteful.  Obs.  —  dis  tast'a- 
bly.  adv.  Obs. 

dis-tast'er  (-t?r),  n.  One  that 
feels  or  causes  distaste.  Obs. 
dis-tas'tive  (dYs-tas'tYv),  a. 
Tending  to  excite  distaste.  Obs. 
—  ».  A  distastive  thing.  Obs. 
dis-ta8'ture  (-tOr),  n.  State  or 


cause  of  feeling  distaste.  Obs. 

dis-tate'.  +  disstate. 
di-8ta'ter(  dT-sta't5r  ),di'sta-te'- 
ron(  dY/std-te'r8n),  n.  Gr.  Antiq. 
A  double  stater.  See  stater. 
Dist.  Atty.  Abbr.  District  At¬ 
torney.  [TAIN.  I 

di8-teign',  dis-teine'.  +  nis-| 
di-stem'o-nouB  (di-),  a.  [di-  + 
-steiywnous.]  Bot.  Having  two 
stamens. 

dis-tem'per-ance,  n.  [OF.  des- 
temprance .]  Distemper.  Obs. 
dis-tem'per-ate,  a.  [LL.  dis- 
temprratus ,  p.  p.]  Distempered. 


food,  foot ;  out,  oil;  chair;  go  ;  sing,  ii)k  ;  then,  thin;  nature,  verdure  (250) ;  K  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144) ;  boN  ;  yet;  zh  =  z  in  azure.  Numbers  reft.' to  §§  in  Guide. 
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white  of  egg,  as  a  vehicle,  usually  for  scene  painting  or  the 
decoration  of  walls  and  ceilings.  Also,  the  paint  or  the  pre¬ 
pared  ground  used  in  this  process,  or  a  painting  done  in  it. 
dis-tem'per-a-ture  (dTs-tgm'per-a-tur),  n.  A  disordered 
condition  ;  distemper ;  mental  or  bodily  derangement ; 
inclemency  of  weather  ;  intemperance.  Obs.  or  A  rchaic. 
dis  tend'  (dYs-tfind'),  v.  t. ;  dis-tend'ed  ;  dis-tend'ing. 
[L.  distendere ,  distcnlum ,  distensum  ;  dis-  -f-  tendere  to 
stretch,  stretch  out.  See  tend  ;  cf.  detent.]  1.  To  extend 
in  one  direction;  to  stretch,  spread,  or  lengthen  out. 

Upon  the  earth  my  body  I  distend.  Stirling. 

2.  To  stretch  out  or  extend  in  all  directions  ;  to  enlarge, 
as  by  elasticity  of  parts  ;  to  inflate  so  as  to  produce  tension  ; 
to  cause  to  swell ;  as,  to  distend  a  bladder. 

Syn.  —  Expand,  enlarge,  swell,  inflate.  See  dilate. 
dis  tend',  v.  i.  1.  To  stretch  or  spread  out.  Obs. 

2.  To  become  expanded  or  inflated;  to  swell. 

His  heart  distends  with  pride.  #  Milton. 
dis  ten's!  ble  (-tSn'sI-b’l),  a.  Capable  of  being  distended 
or  dilated.  —  dis-tensi-bil'i-ty  (-bYl'Y-tY),  n. 
dis  ten'sive  (-sYv),  a.  Distending,  or  distensible, 
dis  ten'tion  (-shun),  n.  [L .distentio:  cf.  F.  distension."] 
Act  of  distending,  or  state  of  being  distended, 
dis'thene  (dts'then),  w.  [5i-  -f-  Gr.  trfleVo?  force.]  Min. 
Cyanite  or  kyanite ;  —  so  called  from  its  difference  in  hard¬ 
ness  and  electrical  properties  in  two  different  directions. 
See  CYANITE. 

dis'tich  (dTs'tTk),  n.  ;  pi.  -tichs  (-tTks).  [L.  distichon ,  Gr. 
6utt i^ov,  prop.,  neut.  of  Scot i\09  with  two  rows,  of  two 
verses;  6t-  =  bis  twice  -f-  <ni\os  row,  verse,  fr.  (nei\eiv 
to  ascend  ;  akin  to  AS.  stigan  to  ascend  :  cf.  F.  distique. 
See  stirrup.]  Pros.  A  strophic  group  of  two  lines  ;  as, 
the  elegiac  distich.  The  modern  riming  distich  is  com¬ 
monly  called  a  couplet. 

dis'tich-al  (-tY-k51),  a.  Pertaining  to,  or  in  the  form  of,  a 
distich;  specif.,  Zodl .,  in  crinoids,  pertaining  to  or  desig¬ 
nating  one  of  a  second  circle  of  plates  above  the  radial 
plates.  —  n.  A  distichal  plate. 
dls'tich-OUS  (-kite),  a.  [Gr.  Sianxos.  See  distich,  n.] 
Nat.  Hist.  Disposed  in  two  vertical  rows  ;  two-ranked.  — 
dis'tich-ous-ly,  adv. 

dis  till',  dis-til'  (dYs-tYl'),  v.  i. ;  dis-tilled'  (-tTld') ;  dis¬ 
tilling.  [L.  distillare ,  better  destillare ,  destillatum ; 
de  -f-  slillare  to  drop,  stilla  a  drop :  cf.  F.  distiller.  Cf. 
still.]  1.  To  drop  ;  to  fall  in  drops ;  to  trickle. 

Soft  showers  distilled ,  and  suns  grew  warm  in  vain.  Pope. 

2.  To  flow  gently,  or  in  a  small  stream. 

The  Euphrates  distilleth  out  of  the  mountains  Raleigh. 

3.  To  undergo  or  to  perform  distillation. 

dis- till',  dis  til',  v.  t.  1.  To  let  fall  or  precipitate  in  drops ; 
to  let  fall  (drops) ;  to  release  drop  by  drop. 

Or  o’er  the  glebe  distill  the  kindly  rain.  Pope 

2.  To  obtain  by  distillation,  or  as  if  by  distillation  ;  to  ex¬ 
tract  by  distillation  ;  to  rectify;  as,  to  distill  brandy  from 
wine,  spirits  from  grain,  etc. ;  to  distill  fresh  water  from 
sea  water. 

3.  To  subject  to,  or  transform  by,  distillation;  as,  to  distill 
molasses  in  making  rum  ;  to  distill  barley,  rye,  corn,  etc. 

4.  To  infuse  ;  instill.  Obs. 

6.  To  dissolve  or  melt.  Rare. 

Swords  by  the  lightning’s  subtle  force  distilled.  Addison. 
dls-till'a-ble  (.dYs-tYl'5-b’l),  a.  [Cf.  F.  distillable.']  That 
may  be  distilled  ;  specif.,  capable  of  being  distilled  with¬ 
out  chemical  alteration,  as  alcohol. 

dis  till'ate  (dTs-tll'at;  dYs'tY-lat ;  277),  n.  Chem.  The 
product  of  distillation  ;  as,  the  distillate  from  molasses, 
distillate  cream-  An  emulsion  of  distilled  petroleum, 
soap,  and  water,  used  as  an  insecticide, 
dis  til  la'tion  (dTs'tT-la'shfui),  n.  [L.  distillation ,  better 
destillatio :  cf.  F.  distillation.]  1.  Act,  fact,  or  process  of 
distilling,  or  that  which  is  formed  by  distilling. 

2.  Specif.  :  The  operation  of  driving  off  gas  or  vapor  from 
liquids  or  solids,  ns  by  heat,  in  a  retort  or  still,  and  con¬ 
densing  all  or  some  of  the  products  in  a  cool  receiver  or 
condenser;  also,  the  purification  of  substances  by  this 
operation;  rectification.  See  phrases  under  destructive, 
dry,  fractional,  and  cf.  sublimation.  The  evaporation 
of  water,  its  condensation  into  clouds,  and  its  precipita¬ 
tion  as  rain,  dew,  frost,  snow,  or  hail,  are  examples  of  nat¬ 
ural  distillation. 

3.  Hence,  the  abstract  or  essence  of  anything. 

4.  A  catarrhal  discharge,  or  the  like.  Obs. 
dis-til'la-to-ry  (dYs-tYl'5-to-rY),  a.  [Cf.  F.  distillatoire.] 

Belonging  to,  or  used  in,  distilling  ;  as,  distillatory  ves¬ 
sels.  —  7i.  A  distillatory  apparatus  ;  a  still.  Obs. 
dis  tilled'  (dls-tTld'),  p.  a.  Subjected  to,  or  produced  by, 
distillation. 

distilled  charcoal,  charcoal  left  as  a  residue  from  the  de¬ 
structive  distillation  of  carbonaceous  substances.  —  d. 
liquors,  ordinarily,  alcoholic  liquors  obtained  by  distilla¬ 
tion  from  wine  or  other  fermented  fruit  juice  or  plant 
juice,  or  from  starchy  materials,  as  barley  or  potatoes, 
which  must  first  be  brewed.  The  brewing  process  differs 
in  its  details,  however,  from  that  used  In  making  malt 
liquors,  since  the  principal  object  of  the  distiller  is  to  ob¬ 
tain  a  high  percentage  of  alcohol.  Much  whisky,  brandy, 
etc.,  is  now  made  artificially  by  compounding  silent  spirit 
with  flavoring  matter,  coloring,  etc.  See  brandy,  whisky, 
gin,  rum,  arrack.  —  d.  verdigris.  =  verdigris,  1  b. 
dis-till'er  (-tTl'er),  n.  One  that  distills  ;  as  :  a  One  who 
distills  alcoholic  liquors,  b  The  condenser  of  a  still, 
distill  'er-y  (-T),  n. ;  pi.  -eries  (-Tz).  1.  Act  or  process 
of  distilling.  Obs. 

2  The  building  and  works  where  distilling,  esp.  of  alco¬ 
holic  liquors,  is  carried  on. 

dis  till'ment.  dis  til'ment  (-m£nt),  n.  Distillation  ;  the 
substance  obtained  by  distillation. 


dis  tinct'  (dYs-tYqkt'),  a.  [L.  distinctus ,  p.  p.  of  distin- 
guere:  cf.  F.  distinct.  See  distinguish.]  1.  Distinguished  ; 
separated  by  a  visible  sign  ;  marked  out.  Obs. 

2.  Distinguished  by  nature  or  station;  not  the  same; 
different  in  place  or  the  like  ;  separate  ;  individual ;  as,  a 
herd  is  composed  of  distinct  animals  ;  different  in  quality; 
unlike  others  ;  peculiar  to  itself ;  distinctive;  as,  a  person 
of  very  distinct  character ;  a  distinct  type  of  government. 

The  intention  was  that  the  two  armies  which  marched  out  to- 

§  ether  should  afterward  be  distinct.  Clarendon. 

.  That  may  be  clearly  seen  or  discerned ;  clear  ;  plain  ; 
well-defined ;  well-marked ;  not  blurred,  confused,  nor 
ambiguous  ;  as,  a  distinct  tracing  ;  a  distinct  line  of  thought. 
4.  Marked;  variegated.  Poetic. 

Distinct  with  vivid  stars  inlaid.  Tennyson. 

Syn.  —  Distinct,  separate,  several.  That  is  distinct 
w  hich  is  capable  of  being  distinguished,  that  is  separate 


cob  Behmen  remarked,  that  it  was  not  wonderful  that 
there  were  separate  languages  for  England,  France,  Ger¬ 
many,  etc. ;  but  rather  that  there  was  not  a  different  lan¬ 
guage  for  every  degree  of  latitude”  {Coleridge) ;  “Of 
course  its  act  is  indivisible  ;  still  it  has  these  two  aspects, 
distinct  from  each  other,  and  admitting  of  a  separate  con¬ 
sideration  ”  U.  11.  Newman).  Several  implies  particu¬ 
larity ;  it  is  frequently  used  distributively  to  make  in¬ 
dividual  or  respective  reference ;  as,  “  Each  individual 
seeks  a  several  goal”  {Pope):  “Conduct  these  knights 
unto  their  .yet’mrnodgings  ”  ( JShak.) ;  “  Each  fettered  ghost 
slips  to  his  several  grave  ”  {Mi/ton).  See  different,  dis¬ 
tinctive,  DISTRIBUTIVELY,  EXPLICIT,  DIVIDE  ;  cf.  IDENTICAL. 

dls-tinct',  v.  t.  To  distinguish.  Obs.  Rom.  of  JR. 

dis-tinc'tion  (-tYqk'shftn),  n.  [L.  distinctio:  cf.  F.  dis¬ 
tinction.]  1.  Separation  into  parts  ;  division;  also,  apart 
separated  ;  a  division  ;  a  section.  Obs.  or  R. 

The  distinction  of  tragedy  into  acts  was  not  known.  Dryden. 

2.  Act  of  distinguishing  a  difference  or  differences ;  the 
noting  or  denoting  of  the  qualities  by  which  objects  are 
known  one  from  another  ;  discrimination  ;  differentiation; 
as,  to  indulge  in  hair-splitting  distinctions  ;  also,  the  object 
or  result  of  distinguishing  ;  a  difference  noted  or  shown 
or  susceptible  of  note ;  as,  a  fine  distinction  of  dogma  ;  a 
covert  distinction;  admirable  distinctions  of  light  and 
shade  ;  —  often  used  in  a  distinction  without  a  diff  erence  as 
implying  a  less  vital  or  real  differentiation  than  difference. 

To  take  away  therefore  that  error,  which  confusion  breedeth, 
distinction  is  requisite.  Hooker 

3.  State  or  quality  of  being  distinguishable  or  distinct ; 
specif.  :  a  Difference  ;  disparateness  ;  as,  the  distinction 
of  the  persons  of  the  Trinity,  b  Clearness  ;  distinctness; 
as,  distinction  of  vision. 

4.  That  which  distinguishes  one  thing  from  another  ;  a 
distinguishing  quality  or  mark  ;  a  differentia  ;  as,  rigidity 
of  pose  is  a  chief  distinction  of  Egyptian  sculpture. 

5.  Specif.:  Her.  =  difference,  6. 

6.  Regard  to  differences  or  distinguishing  circumstances. 

Maids,  women,  wives,  without  distinction ,  fall.  Dryden. 
7-  Faculty  of  distinguishing  ;  discernment.  Obs. 

8.  Act  of  distinguishing,  or  giving  special  recognition;  as, 
to  honor  one  with  marked  distinctions  ;  the  mark  or  indi¬ 
cation  of  such  distinguishing  ;  as,  medals  are  distinctions 
of  heroes  ;  the  state  of  being  so  distinguished  ;  eminence ; 
superiority ;  honor  or  honorable  estimation  ;  as,  a  man  of 
distinction  ;  to  serve  with  distinction. 


Syn.  —  Variation,  variety,  contrast,  diversity,  contra¬ 
riety,  disagreement,  discrimination,  preference  ;  superior¬ 
ity,  rank,  note,  eminence.  See  difference,  reputation. 
dis  tinc'tive  (dYs-tYqk'tYv),  a.  1.  Marking  or  expressing 
distinction  ;  distinguishing  :  characteristic  ;  peculiar. 

The  distinctive  .  .  .  institutions  of  New  England.  Bancroft. 

2.  Having  ability  to  distinguish;  discriminating.  Rare. 

3.  Distinct;  separate.  Rare. 

Syn.  —  Distinctive,  characteristic.  Distinctive  refers 
primarily  to  that  which  marks  or  distinguishes  one  thing 
regarded  in  its  relation  to  other  things  ;  characteristic, 
to  that  which  constitutes  or  expresses  the  character  or 
quality  of  the  thing  itself,  without  necessary  reference 
to  other  things ;  as,  “  Possessing  very  distinctive  traits  of 
their  own,  they  nevertheless  took  the  general  character¬ 
istics  of  the  little  community  in  which  they  dwelt  ” 
{Hawthorne) ;  he  answered  with  chai'acteristic  courtesy. 
See  distinct,  special. 


—  dis-tinc'tive-ly,  adv.  —  dis-tinc'tive-ness,  n. 
dis-tinc'tive,  n.  A  distinctive  mark  or  character  ;  specif.: 
Heb.  Gram.  =  disjunctive,  1  b. 
dis-tinct'ly  (dYs-tYqkt'lY),  adv.  1.  Separately.  Obs. 

2  With  distinctness ;  not  confusedly;  without  blending 
of  one  thing  with  another  ;  hence,  clearly  ;  obviously. 

3.  With  meaning  ;  significantly.  Obs. 

Thou  dost  snore  distinctly  ; 

There  ’g  meaning  in  thy  snores'.  Shak. 

Syn.  —  Distinctly,  clearly.  Distinctly  suggests  sharp¬ 
ness  of  definition  or  freedom  from  confusion  ;  clearly, 
the  absence  of  dimness,  obscurity,  or  obstructing  influence 
of  any  sort :  as,  to  speak  distinctly  (without  running  one’s 
words  together),  to  speak  clearly  (with  pure  or  ringing 
tone) ;  to  see  an  object  distinctly  (in  definite  outline  or  de¬ 
tail),  clearly  (without  blur  or  obstruction).  But  the  two 
words  are  not  always  sharply  distinguished.  See  distinct, 

MANIFEST,  PERSPICUOUS. 

dls-tlnct'ness,  n.  Quality  or  state  of  being  distinct; 
specif.  :  a  Separation  ;  separateness ;  difference. 

The  soul’s  .  .  .  distinctness  from  the  body.  Cudworth. 
b  Freedom  from  ambiguity  or  blur  ;  clearness  ;  precision  ; 
perspicuity  ;  as,  to  speak  or  reason  with  disfincttiess. 

Obscurity  and  distinctness  are  regarded  as  analogous  to  the 
different  appearances  presented  by  the  same  object  in  a  dim  and 
a  strong  light  respectively.  G.  F.  Stout. 

Syn.  —  Plainness,  clearness,  precision,  perspicuity. 


II  dis-tin'gud  (dYs-t5N'ga),  a. ;  fern,  -guee  (-ga).  [F.]  Dis¬ 
tinguished  ;  of  superior  manner  or  bearing, 
dis  tin'guish  (d  Y  s-t  Y  q'g  wYs h),  v.  t.  ;  dis-tin'guishbd 
(-gw  I  slit);  dis-tin'guish-ing.  [L.  distinguere ,  distinc¬ 
tion;  di-  =  dis-  -f-  stinguere  to  quench,  extinguish  ;  prob. 
orig.,  to  prick,  and  so  akin  to  G.  stechen ,  E.  stick:  cf.  F. 
distinguer.  Cf.  extinguish.]  1.  To  divide;  to  separate, 
or  mark  as  separate.  Obs. 

2.  To  set  apart  from  others  by  visible  marks;  to  make 
distinctive  or  discernible  by  exhibiting  differences ;  to 
mark  off  by  some  characteristic. 

Not  more  distinguished  by  her  purple  vest, 

Than  by  the  charming  features  of  ner  face.  Dryden. 

3.  To  separate  into  kinds,  classes,  or  categories,  as  by 
logical  division  of  a  subject;  as,  to  distinguish  sounds  into 
high  and  low. 

4  To  recognize  or  discriminate  (one  thing  from  or  among 
others)  by  marks,  signs,  or  characteristics  ;  as,  to  distin¬ 
guish  in  the  tumult  the  sound  of  a  drum. 

We  are  enabled  to  distinguish  good  from  evil.  Watts. 

5.  To  perceive  clearly ;  to  discern,  descry,  or  make  out,  esp. 
by  physical  sense  ;  as,  to  distinguish  a  light  in  the  distance. 

No  more  can  you  distinguish  of  a  man 

Than  of  his  outward  show.  «S hak. 

6.  To  make  or  draw  nice  distinctions  in  or  about ;  to  rea¬ 
son  subtly  or  speciously  upon;  as,  to  distinguish  a  matter 
of  theology  ;  to  distinguish  a  person  out  of  his  faith.  Obs. 

7.  To  constitute  a  difference  in  ;  to  make  to  differ. 

Who  distinguished  thee  ?  1  Cor.  iv.  7  ( Douay  Ver.). 

8.  To  separate  from  others  by  a  mark  of  honor  ;  to  make 
eminent  or  known  ;  to  confer  distinction  upon. 

To  distinguish  themselves  by  means  never  tried  before.  Johnson. 
Syn. —  Distinguish,  discriminate  come  into  comparison 
in  the  sense  of  drawing  or  recognizing  distinctions.  Dis¬ 
tinguish  is  the  more  general ;  discriminate  frequently 
implies  greater  precision  or  nicer  discernment ;  as,  “  It  is 
a  dull  and  obtuse  mind,  that  must  divide  in  order  to  dis¬ 
tinguish  ;  but  it  is  a  still  worse,  that  distinguishes  in  order 
to  'divide ”  {Coleiidge) ;  “His  uncle  did  not  verbally  dis- 
ciiminate  contradicting  from  disproving”  ( 6 .  Eliot) ;  cf. 
“He  [Hazlittl  gave  a  very  fine  piece  of  discriminating  crit¬ 
icism  on  Swift,  Voltaire,  and  Rabelais  ”  {Keats) ;  disci'imi- 
nating  taste.  See  perceive. 

dis  tin'guish,  v.  i.  1.  To  make  distinctions  ;  to  perceive 
the  difference  ;  to  exercise  discrimination  ;  —  commonly 
with  between  ;  as,  a  judge  distinguishes  between  cases  ap¬ 
parently  similar,  but  differing  in  principle. 

2.  To  become  distinct.  Obs. 

dis  tin'guish-a-ble  (dYs-tYq'gwYsh-a-b’l),  a.  1.  Capable 
of  being  distinguished  ;  separable  ;  divisible  ;  discernible. 
2.  Distinguishing;  distinctive.  Obs. 

—  dis-tin'guish  a-ble-ness,  n.  —  dis  tin'guish-a-bly, 

adv. 

dis-tin'guished  (-gwYsht),  pret.  cf*  p.  p.  of  distinguish. 
Specif.:  p.  a.  Marked  ;  special  ;  notable,  particularly  in 
excellence  or  refinement  ;  distingue. 

The  most  distinguished  politeness.  Mad  D’Arblay. 
Syn.  — Marked,  noted,  famous,  conspicuous,  celebrated, 
illustrious,  extraordinary,  prominent.  See  eminent. 
dis  tin'guish-ing,  p.pr.  cfc  vb.  n.  of  distinguish.  —  p.  a. 
Distinctive  ;  peculiar  ;  characteristic. 

The  distinguishing  doctrines  of  our  holy  religion.  Locke. 
distinguishing  pennant,  Nauf .,  a  special  pennant  which  is 
assigned  to  a  particular  vessel  in  a  fleet,  by  means  of 
which  the  vessel  is  recognized  and  signaled, 
di-stom'a-tous  (dY-fct5m'a-t$te ;  -sto'ma-tfte),  a.  [di-  -f- 
-stomatous.]  Zodl.  a  Having  two  mouths,  b  Of  or  per¬ 
taining  to  the  genus  Dis  to  mum,  syn.  of  P1asciola. 
dis  to  mi'a  sis  (dYs'to-mI'5-sYs),  n.  [NL.  See  Distomum  ; 
-iasis.]  Med.  The  condition  in  the  body,  esp.  the  liver, 
produced  by  the  presence  of  parasites  of  the  genus  Fas¬ 
ciola  (syn.  Distomum). 

Dis'to-mum  (dYs'to-m?7m),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  biaropos  two¬ 
mouthed  ;  Si-  =  S  s  twice  erropa  mouth.]  Zool.  A  genus 
of  digenetic  trematode  worms  ;  —  syn.  of  Fasciola. 
dis  tort'  (dYs-tfirt'),  v.  t.  ;  dis-tort'ed  ;  dis-tort'ing.  [L. 
distortus ,  p.  p.  of  distoi'quere  to  twist,  distort ;  dis-  -f-  tor- 
quere  to  twist.  See  torsion.]  1.  To  twist  out  of  natural 
or  regular  shape  ;  to  twist  aside  physically  ;  as,  to  distort 
the  limbs,  or  the  body  ;  a  face  distorted  with  grief. 

2.  To  force  or  put  out  of  the  true  posture  or  direction  ;  to 
twist  aside  mentally  or  morally. 

Wrath  and  malice,  envy  and  revenge,  do  darken  and  distort 
the  understandings  of  men.  Tillotson. 

3  To  wrest  from  the  true  meaning;  to  pervert;  as,  to 
distort  passages  of  Scripture,  or  their  meaning. 

Syn.  —  Twist,  wrest,  deform,  pervert.  See  contort. 
dls-tor'tion  (dYs-tbr'shwn),  n.  [L.  distortio :  cf.  F.  distor - 
Sion.]  1.  Act  of  distorting,  or  state  or  degree  of  being 
distorted  ;  a  twisting  or  writhing  motion  or  twisted  or 
misshapen  condition  ;  as,  distortions  of  the  face  or  body. 
Distortion  usually  implies  a  more  permanent,  contortion  a 
more  temporary,  twist  or  malformation. 

2.  A  wresting  from  the  true  meaning  ;  perversion. 

—  dis-tor'tion-al  (-51),  a.  —  dls-tor'tion-ist,  n. 
dis  tor'tlve  (-tYv),  a.  Causing  or  having  distortion. 

dis  tract'  (dYs-trSkt'),  a.  [L.  distractus ,  p.  p.  of  dis- 
trahere  to  draw  asunder ;  dis-  -}-  trahere  to  draw.  See 
trace  ;  cf.  distraught.]  Drawn  asunder  or  away  ;  dis¬ 
tracted  or  distraught ;  hence,  mad  ;  insane.  Archaic. 
dis  tract',  v.  t. ;  pret.  <£*  p.  p.  dis-tract'ed  ;  occasional 
Obs.  or  Archaic  p.  p.  dis-traught'  (-trfit') ;  p.  pr.  dc  vb.  n. 
dis-tract'ing.  1.  To  draw  apart  or  away ;  to  divide  or 
sunder  ;  to  scatter  or  disperse.  Obs. 

2.  To  draw  (the  sight,  mind,  or  attention)  to  a  different 
object  or  in  different  directions ,  to  divert ;  to  perplex  ; 
confuse ;  as,  to  distract  the  eye  ;  to  distract  the  attention. 


Obs.  —  diu-tem'per-ate-ly,  adv. 
Obs.  [Ref  Sp. | 

dis-tem'perd.  Distempered.  | 

diB-tem'pered  (dTs-tPm'pPrd), 
p.p.  of  distemper.— dis-tem'- 
ered-ly,  adv.  — pered-nesB.  n. 
1b  tem'per-ment,  n.  Distem¬ 
pered  state.  Ohs.  [ature. 
diB  tem'per-ure,  n.  Distemper- 
diB  tem'pre.  a.  TOF.  destem- 
prd.~\  Distempered.  Obs. 
dis-ten'ant.  v.  t.  See  dis-,  2  a 
diB-tend'ed-ly,  adv.  of  distend¬ 
ed,  p.  p.  [tends.  | 

dis-tend'er,  n.  One  that  dis-| 
dls-ten'8i-bl.  Distensible  R.  Sp. 
diB-ten'Bion.  n.  =  distention. 
dia-tent',  a.  IL.  distent  us,  p.  p. 
6ee  distend.]  Distended. 


dia-tent',  n  [L.  distentiu.] 
Breadth  ;  distention.  Obs. 
di8-ter'  (dTs-tQr'),  v.  t.  [cfO-  -f 
L.  terra  earth,  country  ;  cf.  Sp. 
&  Pg.  desterrar.]  To  banish  or 
drive  from  a  country.  Obs. 
diB-ter'mi-nate.  r.  t.  [L.  dister- 
minatns,  p.  p.  of  disterinmare  to 
limit  ]  To  separate  by  bounds. 
Obs  —  dis-ter'ml  n&te,  a  Obs. 
—  dis-ter  mi-na'tion,  n.  Obs. 
dis-thrall',  v.  t.  See  dis-.  2  a. 
dis-throne',  v.  1.  To  dethrone. 
Obs.  or  R.  —  dis-thron'ize  (dls- 
thrdn'Tz),  v.  t.  Obs. 
dii'tich  (dYs'tTk),  a.  =  dis¬ 
tichous.  Rare. 
diB  ti-chi'a-BiB  (-tT-kT'a-sYs),  n. 
[NL.  ;  Gr.  Stan^oi  with  two 


rows  -f  -iasis.  See  distich,  «.] 
Med.  An  affection  of  the  eyelids, 
in  which  there  are  two  rows  <>t 
lnshee,  one  of  which  is  turned 
backward  against  the  eyeball, 
difl'tl-chon  (dYs'tT-kbn),  n.  [L.] 
Distich.  Obs. 

dis-tild'.  Distilled.  Ref.  Sp. 
diB-til'lage.  n.  Distillation,  or 
its  product.  Rare. 
di8-til'lant,  a.  [L.  dietitians, 
destillans,  p.  pr.  :  cf.  F.  distil- 
lant.)  Distilling.  Obs. 
diB-tmct'i-fy  (dYs-tYpk'tY-fT),  r. 
t.  To  make  distinct.  Rare. 
diB-tinc'tion-al  (-tYi)k'sh/7n-<7l), 
a.  Relating  to,  or  serving  as,  a 
distinction.  Rare. 
diB-tinc'tion-less,  a.  See -less. 


diB-tinet'i-ty,  n.  Distinctness. 
Rare.  [i?P‘| 

diB-tinc'tiv.  Distinctive.  Ref. \ 
dis-tinc'tor,  n.  [L.]  A  distin- 
guisher.  Obs. 

dis-tinc'ture  (dYs-tYi)k'^t)r),  n. 
Distinctness.  Rare. 
dis-tingue',  v.  t.  [L.  distinguere : 
cf.  F.  distinguer.]  To  distin¬ 
guish.  Obs.  [able.  R.  Sp-I 

dis-tin'gui8h-a-bl.  Distinguish- 1 
di8-tin'guiBhed-ly,  adv.  of  dis¬ 
tinguished.  rtinguishee.l 

di8-tin'guish-er,  n.  One  that  dis-; 
dia-tin'guiBh-ing-ly,  adv.  of  dis¬ 
tinguishing.  [-MENT.  | 

diB-tin'guiBh-ment,  »i.  Seel 
diB-tin'guiBht.  Distinguished. 
Ref.  Sp. 


dis-ti'tle,  v.  t.  See  dis-,  2  a. 
Dis'to-ma  (dYfl'tfi-ma).  Var.  of 
Distomum. 

DiB'to-m&t'i-d®  (-m&t'Y-de),  n. 
pi.  [NL.]  Syn.  of  Fasciolidav. 
di8'to-ma-to'Bi8,  n.  [NL.]=  dis- 

TOM  IASIS. 

dia'tome  (dYs'tCm),  n.  Zobl.  A 
fluke  of  Fasciola  (syn  Disto- 
mum)  or  allied  genus 
dis-tom'e-ter  (aYs-tbm'?-t?r),  n. 
[dist ance  -f  -meter.)  An  odome¬ 
ter  to  measure  distance  traveled 
by  a  vehicle.  [=distome.| 
dU-to'mi-anldYB-tfi'mY-^n),  n.| 
DiB-tom'i-dae  (-trtm'Y-de),  n.  pi. 
[NL.]  Svn.  of  Fasciolid.e. 
diB-tone'.  t*.  t.  [dis-  +  tone.]  To 
put  out  of  tune.  Obs. 


dis  torb'.  +  disturb. 
dis  tort',  a.  Distorted.  Obs. 
diB-tort'ed-ly,  adv.  of  distorted. 
p.  p.  [flare, 

dis-tort'ed-ness.  n  Distortion.! 
dis-tort'er.  n.  One  that  distorts. 
di8-tor'tion-le8B.  a.  See  -less. 
diBtourbour,  n  [Cf  OF.  des- 
fourber,  inf.]  Disturbance.  Obs 
distr.  Abbr.  Distributed, 
dls-tract',  n.  Distraction.  Obs. 
dis-tract'ed-ly,  adv.  Disjcinted- 
ly  ;  madly. 

diB-tract'ed-neBS,  n.  See  -ness. 
dis-tract'er,  n  One  that  dis¬ 
tracts  [Obs.  | 

dl8-tract'ful,  a.  Distracting.  | 
dls-tract'i-ble  (dYB-trftk'tY-b’l ), 
a.  See -able. 


ale,  senate,  c&re,  Jim,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofa  ;  eve,  Svent,  Snd,  recent,  maker;  ice,  ill;  old,  6 bey,  orb,  ddd,  sSft,  cdnnect ;  use,  unite,  urn,  ftp,  circtis,  menu  ; 

U  Foreign  Word.  f  Obsolete  Variant  of.  -f  combined  with.  =  equals. 
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DISTURB 


3.  To  agitate  by  conflicting  passions,  or  by  a  variety  of 
motives  or  of  cares ;  to  confound  ;  harass. 

Horror  and  doubt  distract 

His  troubled  thoughts.  Milton. 

4.  To  unsettle  the  reason  of ;  to  craze  ;  madden. 

A  poor  mad  soul ;  .  .  .  poverty  hath  distracted  her.  Shak. 
Syn.  —  See  puzzle. 

dls-trac'iion  (dls-trSk'shwn),  n.  [L.  distractio:  cf.  F.  dis¬ 
traction.']  1.  Act  of  distracting,  or  state  of  being  dis¬ 
tracted  ;  esp.,  of  the  mind,  diversion  ;  perplexity  ;  confu¬ 
sion ;  in  general,  disorder;  as,  political  distraction. 

That  ye  may  attend  upon  the  Lord  without  distraction. 

vt  ,  .  ,  1  <  vii.  85. 

Never  was  known  a  night  of  such  distraction.  Dryden. 
The  typical  instance  of  this  is  what  we  call  distraction  of 
mind,  in  which  attention  is  solicited  simultaneously  by  a  plu¬ 
rality  of  objects,  so  disconnected  in  nature  that  they  cannot  be 
attended  to  together.  Q.  F.  Stout. 

2.  Specif.:  Agitation  from  violent  emotions ;  perturbation; 
despair  ;  hence,  mental  derangement ;  madness. 

3.  That  which  diverts  attention ;  a  diversion.  “  Domestic 

distractions.”  G.  Eliot. 

4.  Diversity  of  directions  ;  severalty  of  aim.  Ob s.  R. 

Syn. —  Perplexity,  confusion,  disturbance,  disorder,  dis¬ 
sension,  tumult ;  derangement,  madness,  raving. 

dls-trac'tive  (dTs-tr&k'tTv),  a.  Causing  perplexity ;  dis¬ 
tracting.  44  Distractive  thoughts.”  Bp.  Hall. 

distrain'  (dTs-tran'),  v.  t. ;  dis-trained'  (-trand') ;  dis¬ 
training.  [ME.  destreincn  to  force,  OF.  destreindre  to 
press,  oppress,  force,  fr.  L.  distringere ,  districtum ,  to  draw 
asunder,  hinder,  molest,  LL., to  punish  severely;  di-  = 
dis-  stringere  to  draw  tight,  press  together.  See 
strain;  cf.  distress,  district,  distraint.]  1.  Law.  a  To 
coerce  or  punish  by  levying  a  distress ;  later,  to  levy  a 
distress  upon  (a  person)  in  order  to  obtain  payment  of  a 
debt  by  sale  of  the  goods  taken,  b  To  seize  as  a  pledge 
or,  later,  indemnification  ;  to  take  possession  of  as  security 
on  nonpayment  of  rent,  the  reparation  of  an  injury  done, 
etc.  ;  to  take  by  distress  ;  as,  to  distrain  goods  for  rent,  or 
for  an  amercement.  See  distress,  n.,  5. 

2.  To  constrain  ;  coerce.  Obs. 

Penitence  distraineth  every  man  to  accept  benignly  every 
pain  that  him  is  enjoined.  Chaucer. 

3.  To  constrict,  bind,  or  confine  ;  hence,  to  distress  or 
torment.  Obs.  ”  Distrained  with  chains.”  Chaucer. 

4.  To  seize  by  force  ;  confiscate.  Obs. 

6.  To  rend  or  tear.  Obs.  Spenser. 

dis  train',  v.  i.  To  levy  a  distress  ;  —  often  with  upon  or  on . 
distraint'  (dls-trant'),  n.  [OF.  destrainte  distress,  force.] 
Law.  Act  or  proceeding  of  distraining. 

II  dis  trait' (des'tra'),  a.  [F.  See  distract.]  Absent-mind¬ 
ed  ;  lost  in  thought ;  abstracted, 
distraught'  (dTs-trdt'),  p.  a.  [An  alteration  of  distract.] 

1.  Torn  asunder ;  separated.  Obs.  “  His  greedy  throat 

.  .  .  distraught.”  Spenser. 

2.  Distracted  ;  beset  with  doubt  or  mental  conflict ;  per¬ 
plexed  ;  also,  mentally  deranged  ;  crazed. 

Ab  if  thou  wert  distraught  and  mad  with  terror.  Shak. 
dis  tress'  (dTs-trSs'),  n.  [ME.  destresse,  distresse ,  OF.  des- 
trece,  F.  detresse ,  LL.  (assumed)  districting  fr.  L.  districlus , 
p.  p.  of  distringere.  See  distrain  ;  cf.  stress.]  1.  Act 
or  condition  of  straining  or  forcing  ;  stress  ;  constraint. 
Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 

2  Oppressed  or  distressed  state  ;  pain  or  suffering  ;  anguish 
of  body  or  mind  ;  as,  to  suffer  distress  from  loss  of  friends. 

3.  That  which  occasions  suffering  ;  painful  situation  ;  mis¬ 
fortune  ;  affliction ;  misery. 

Affliction’s  sons  are  brothers  in  distress.  Burns. 

4.  A  state  of  danger  or  necessity  ;  as,  a  ship  in  distress , 
from  danger  or  from  want  of  food  or  supplies. 

6.  Late,  a  Act  or  remedy  of  distraining  ;  the  seizure  and 
detention  of  the  goods  of  another  by  way  of  pledge  for  the 
reparation  of  an  injury,  or  the  performance  of  a  duty,  or, 
later,  in  order  to  obtain  satisfaction  of  a  claim,  as  for  rent, 
taxes,  or  an  injury,  by  the  sale  of  the  goods  seized.  In 
English  law',  distress  is  now  practically  restricted  to  cases 
of  nonpayment  of  rent  and  damage  by  trespassing  cattle  ; 
it  is  formally  abolished  in  some  of  the  United  States  and 
superseded  by  mesne  process  in  others.  Where  sale  of  the 
goods  taken  is  allowed  by  statute  the  remedy  becomes  vir¬ 
tually  an  attachment  or  execution,  b  The  thing  taken  by 
distraining  ;  that  which  is  seized  to  procure  satisfaction. 

6  Mech.  An  injured  condition  of  a  metal  part,  as  of  a 
plate,  caused  by  excessive  local  stress,  as  in  shearing,  etc. 
Syn.  —  Affliction,  misery,  suffering,  sorrow,  grief  ;  pain, 
torture,  torment,  pang,  throe.  —  Distress,  anguish,  agony. 
Distress  implies  severe  physical  or  mental  strain  or  op¬ 
pression  ;  anguish,  excruciating  or  torturing  distress; 
agony,  intense  or  acute  anguish,  under  which  one  w  rithes 
or  struggles  ;  as,  distress  from  shortness  of  breath  ;  “  With 
sorrow  and  heart’s  distress  wearied,  I  fell  asleep  ’’  ( Milton ) ; 
“  Then  there  escaped  from  her  lips  a  cry  of  such  terrible 
atwuish  that  the  dying  heard  it,  and  started  up  from  their 
pillows”  ( Longfellow ) ;  “The  misery  that  puts  ashes  on 
its  head,  the  anguish  that  chooses  sackcloth  for  its  rai¬ 
ment  and  into  its  own  drink  puts  gall  ”  (0.  Wilde) ;  “  And 
being  in  an  agony ,  .  .  .  his  sweat  was  as  it  were  great 
drops  of  blood  falling  down  to  the  ground  ”  {Luke  xxii.  44) ; 
“  I  sat  down  with  mv  back  against  a.  thorn  bush;  the 
thorns  entered  my  flesn  ;  and  when  I  felt  them.  I  pressed 
harder  against  the  bush ;  I  thought  the  pain  of  the  flesh 
might  in  some  degree  counteract  the  mental  agony 
( G .  Borrow).  Anguish  was  formerly  often  used  of  physical 
agony,  but  is  now  almost  restricted  to  mental  suffering. 

See  PANG,  TORMENT,  PAIN,  SORROW,  MISERY,  MELANCHOLY. 

dis  tress',  v.  t. ;  dis-tressed'  (-trSst)  or  dis-trest'  ;  dis¬ 
tressing.  [Cf.  OF.  destrecier.  See  distress,  n.]  1.  To 

subject  to  physical  pressure  ;  to  strain.  Obs. 

2.  To  rout  in  battle  ;  overwhelm.  Obs. 

3.  To  cause  pain  or  anguish  to;  to  pain;  to  oppress  with 
calamity  ;  to  afflict ;  to  harass;  to  make  miserable. 

4.  To  compel  by  pain  or  suffering. 

Men  who  can  neither  be  distressed  nor  won  into  a  sacrifice  of 
duty.  d.  Hamilton. 


dis-trac'tile  (-til),  a.  Bat.  Wide¬ 
ly  separated  ;  —  said  of  anthers 
in  which  the  connective  is  long, 
as  in  Salvia.  [trading,  p.  pr.l 
dis  tract'ing-ly,  ad v.  of  dis- 1 
dis-trac  'tious  (dYs-tr&k'shws), 
a.  Distractive.  Ohs. 
dis-trac'tiv.  Distractive.  R.  Sp. 
dis-trac'tive-ly.  ad v.  of  dis¬ 
tinctive 

dis-train'a-ble,  a.  See  -a  r LE. 
dis  traind'.  Distrained.  Ref.  Sp. 
dis-train'er,  n.  =  distrainor. 
dis-traln'ment,  n.  See  -ment. 
dis-train'or  (dYs-tran'?r  :  -fir'). 


n.  Law.  One  who  distrains. 

dis-trait',  n.  [OF.  destreit,  F. 
detroit. ]  A  narrow  passage,  as 
a  defile,  isthmus,  or  strait.  Ohs. 
|l  dis  traite'  (dPs'trat'),  a.  [F  ] 
Fern,  of  DISTRAIT,  a. 
dis- trat',  dis  traite',  a.  [Cf.  F. 
distrait  absent-minded,  fr.  L. 
distractus ,  p.  p.]  Distracted  in 
mind.  Ohs.  .  rOba.j 

dis-traught',  v.  t.  To  distract  ! 
dis-tream',  v.  i.  [dis-  (note)  -f 
stream.]  To  stream  forth.  Ohs. 
dis-trein'.  +  distrain. 
d  i  s-t  res  s'e  d-1  y.  adv.  of  dis- 


5.  Law.  To  levy  a  distress  upon  ;  to  distrain. 

6.  Mech.  To  injure  so  as  to  cause  distress. 

Syn.— Pain,  harass,  trouble,  perplex,  afflict,  worry,  an¬ 
noy.  —  Distress,  grieve.  To  distress  is  to  harass,  agitate, 
or  make  miserable ;  to  grieve  is  to  cause  deep  sorrow*  or 
(esp.)  to  pain  or  wound  the  sensibilities  ;  as,  “  In  obeying 
the  law  of  his  own  nature  he  had  been  constrained  to  dis¬ 
appoint  [and]  distress  ...  a  father  whom  he  justly  loved  ” 
( Stevenson ) :  “  Peter  was  grieved  because  he  said  unto  him 
the  third  time.  Lovest  thou  me?”  ( John  xxi.  17)  ;  “The 
old  woman  fluttered  around  the  old  man  .  .  .  like  a  dis¬ 
tressed  bird  around  her  mate  ”  {Mary  Wilkins ):  “He  had 
the  grieved  dignity  that  pertains  to  the  donor  of  a  scorned 
gift  ’  {ul.).  See  distress,  n.,  grieve,  sorrow,  harass. 
dls-tress'ful  (dTs-trgs'fdol),  a.  Full  of  distress  ;  causing, 
indicating,  or  attended  with,  distress  ;  as,  a  distressful  situ¬ 
ation.  “Some  distressful  stroke.”  Shak .  ” Distressful 
cries.”  Pope.  —  dis-tress'ful  ly,  adv. 
dis  tress'ing,  p.  pr.  d:  vb.  n.  of  distress.  —  p.  a.  Causing 
distress  ;  painful.  —  dis  tress'ing  ly.  adv. 
dls-tress'ment  (dls-trfis'mgut),  n.  Mech.  State  of  being 
distressed. 

dis-trib'u-ta-ry  (dls-trTb'fi-ta-rT),  n. ;  pi.  -ries  (-rlz). 
[From  distribute,  v.]  1.  Phys.  Geog.  A  river  branch 

flowing  away  from  the  main  stream  and  not  rejoining  it ;  — 
contrasted  with  tributary. 

2.  A  pipe  or  channel  for  irrigating  land.  Australia. 
dis-trib'U-ta-ry,  a.  Tending  to  distribute  or  be  distrib¬ 
uted  ;  that  distributes  ;  distributive. 

dis-trib'ute  (-fit),  v.  t. ;  dis-trib'ut-ed  (-fi-tgd) ;  dis-trib'- 
ut-ing  (-u-tlng).  [L.  distributus ,  p.  p.  of  distribuere  to  di¬ 
vide,  distribute  ;  dis-  -}-  tribuere  to  assign,  give,  allot.  See 
tribute.]  1.  To  divide  among  several  or  many ;  to  deal 
out ;  apportion  ;  allot. 

She  did  distribute  her  goods  to  all  them  that  were  nearest  of 
kindred.  Judith  xvi.  *24. 

2-  To  dispense  ;  administer ;  as,  to  distribute  justice. 

3.  To  spread  out  so  as  to  cover  a  surface  or  a  space  ;  as, 
to  distribute  manure  ;  to  distribute  printing  ink. 

4.  To  divide  or  separate,  as  into  classes,  orders,  kinds,  or 
species  ;  to  classify  ;  assort,  as  specimens,  letters,  etc. 

5.  Print.  To  separate  (type  which  has  been  used)  and  re- 
•  turn  it  to  its  compartments. 

6-  Logic.  To  employ  (a  term)  in  its  whole  extent. 

A  term  is  said  to  be  distributed  when  it  is  taken  universal,  so  as 
to  stand  for  everything  it  is  capable  of  being  upplied  to.  Whately. 
Syn.  —  Dispense,  apportion,  allot,  share,  assign,  divide, 
dis-trlb'ute,  v.  i.  To  make  distribution, 
dis-trlb'ut-ed  (-6-tSd),  p.  a.  Subjected  to,  or  character¬ 
ized  by,  distribution. 

distributed  capacity,  Elec .,  electrostatic  capacity  which  is 
continuous  along  the  length  of  a  wire  or  cable.  — d.  cost. 
See  cost,  6.  — d.  pole,  Magnetism,  a,  pole  in  which  the  seat 
of  the  attractive  and  repellent  forces  extends  throughout 
a  finite  region,  instead  of  being  concentrated  at  a  point.— 
d.  vector,  Math.  &  Physics ,  a  vector  having  a  definite  value 
at  each  point  of  a  region  whose  physical  state,  in  some 
hydrodynamic,  electric,  or  other  particular,  it  defines, 
dis  tri  bu'tion  (dTs'trT-bu'shwn),  n.  [L.  distributio :  cf.  F. 
distribution.]  1.  A  distributing,  or  state  of  being  distrib¬ 
uted  ;  division  or  apportionment  among  several  or  many  ; 
specif.,  Biol.,  natural  geographical  range  of  a  species  or 
other  group,  on,  less  often,  its  range  in  geological  time. 

The  phenomena  of  geological  distribution  are  exactly  analo¬ 
gous  to  those  of  geography.  A.  R.  Wallace 

2  Separation  into  parts  or  classes ;  arrangement  of  any¬ 
thing  into  parts  ;  disposition;  classification. 

3.  That  which  is  distributed  ;  as,  charitable  distributions. 

4.  Logic.  The  state  in  which  a  term  is  taken  with  respect 
to  its  quantity. 

6.  Print.  Act  of  distributing  type. 

6.  The  mode  or  manner  in  which  things  are  distributed  ; 
the  arrangement  in  space  or  time,  or  the  positions,  collec¬ 
tively  considered,  of  things  (usually  similar  ones)  of  any 
kind  ;  as,  the  distribution  of  the  stars  ;  the  distribution  of 
population  ;  the  seasonal  distribution  of  tornadoes. 

7-  Math.  The  arrangement  of  objects  in  classes,  called  par¬ 
cels  when  the  order  of  the  objects  is  indifferent,  and  groups 
when  it  is  essential. 


8-  Eng  in.  The  operations  regulating  passage  of  the  work¬ 
ing  fluid,  as  steam,  through  an  engine  cylinder,  including 
admission ,  cut-off ’,  release,  exhaust ,  and  compression. 

9.  Econ.  a  The  physical  process  of  conveying  commod¬ 
ities  from  the  producers  to  the  consumers  ;  transportation, 
b  The  economic  process  by  which  the  value  of  a  product 
is  ultimately  apportioned  among  the  landowners,  laborers, 
capitalists,  and  others  who  cooperate  in  its  production. 
C  The  relative  share  of  the  annual  output  of  goods  and 
services  obtained  by  different  classes  in  the  community. 
Syn.  —  Apportmnment,  allotment,  dispensation,  disposal, 
dispersion,  classification,  arrangement, 
dls  tri-bu'tion-al  (-31),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  distribution, 
distribution  function.  Math.  A  certain  summation  giv¬ 
ing  the  complete  enumeration  of  n  objects  of  whatever 
species  into  parcels  of  the  given  species, 
dis  trib'U-tivo  (dTs-trTb'u-tTv),  a.  [L.  distributivus :  cf. 
F.  distributif.]  1.  Tending  to  distribute  ;  serving  to  di¬ 
vide  and  assign  in  portions ;  dealing  to  each  his  proper 
share.  “  Distributive  justice.”  Swift. 

2.  Logic.  Taken  in  its  full  extension  ;  —  said  of  a  term. 

3.  Gram.  Expressing  separation  among  or  into  individuals 
or  individual  groups  ;  denoting  a  taking  singly  ;  as,  a  dis¬ 
tributive  adjective  or  pronoun,  such  as  each ,  either ,  every  ; 
a  distributive  numeral,  as  (Latin)  bin i  (two  by  two). 

4.  Math.  Operating  upon  the  whole  by  operating  upon 
every  part. 

distributive  cooperation.  See  cooperation,  2.  —  d.  function, 

Math.,  any  function  F  such  that  F  (u,  v)  =  F{u)  +  F(v).  — 
d.  Justice,  justice  in  its  relation  to  the  award  of  rewards 
and  penalties  or  goods  and  evils  to  each  person  according 
to  his  merit;  specif.,  Econ.,  justice  in  its  relation  to  the 
distribution  of  wealth.  — d.  law  See  distributive  princi- 


tressrd.p.  p.  [state.  I 

dis-tress'ed-ness.  n.  Distressed! 
distress 'ful-ness,  n.  See-NEs*. 
dis-trest'.  Var.  of  distressed, 
pret.  &  p.  p.  of  distress. 
dis-trib'ue.  v.  t.  [F.  distribuer.] 
'redistribute.  Ohs. 
dis-trlb'ut-a-ble  (dYs-trYb'fl-ta- 
b’l),  a.  See -able. 
dis-trib'ute.  a.  Distributed.  Ohs. 
dis-trlb'ut-ed-ly,  adv.  of  distrib¬ 
uted,  p.  p. 

dis-tnb'u-tee'  (dYs-trYb'C-te'), 
n.  Law.  One  to  whom  some¬ 
thing  is  distributed. 


dis-trib'ut-er.  n.  One  that  dis¬ 
tributes. 

dis'tri-bu'tion-lst.  n.  See  -1ST. 
dis-trib'u-tiv.  Distributive. 

Ref.  Si>. 

dis-trib'u-ti'v&l  (dYs-UWfi-tT'- 
v<7l),  a.  Pert,  to  a  distributive, 
dis-trib'u-tress  (-tres),  n.  A  fe¬ 
male  distributer.  Rare. 
district',  a.  [L.  district  us,  p. 
p.l  Rigorous;  harsh.  Ohs. 
dis-tric'tlon  <  dTs-trYk'shun),  n. 
[L.  districtin :  cf.  OF.  distinc¬ 
tion.]  Strictness:  severity.  Ohs. 
district  Judge.  The  judge  of  a 


ple.  —  distributive  operation,  Math.,  one  obeying  a  distribu¬ 
tive  principle.  —  d.  principle.  Math.,  one  expressed  by  a  dis¬ 
tributive  formula  ;  thus,  in  simple  multiplication,  a  (b  + 
c  +  d)  =  ab  +  ac  +  ad  ;  —  sometimes  called  distributive 
law.  —  d.  proportion.  Arith.  See  fellowship. 

—  dis-trib'u-tive-ly  (dls-trlb'fi-tlv-lT),  adv.  —  dis-trib'- 
u-tive  ness,  n. 

Syn.  —  Distributively,  respectively,  severally,  individ¬ 
ually,  separately,  each,  apiece.  Distributively  (opposed 
to  collectively)  is  chiefly  used  of  abstract  relations:  as,  the 
word  “all”  may  be  taken  either  collectively  or  aistribu- 
tively.  Respectively  distributes  by  particularizing ;  sev¬ 
erally  (opposed  to  jointly),  by  definitely  distinguishing  or 
dividing;  as.  “Pride”  and  “Prejudice,”  in  tne  title  of 
Miss  Austen’s  novel,  refer  to  Mr.  Darcy  and  Elizabeth 
Bennet  respectively ;  “  The  individual  mind  .  .  .  for  each 
one  severally,  at  once  the  unique  organ  and  the  only  mat¬ 
ter  of  knowledge  ”  (  W.  Pater).  Individually  (see  special) 
implies  that  the  factors  or  elements  involved  are  regarded 
each  for  itself ;  separately,  that  each  is  regarded  apart 
from  the  others  ;  as,  to  treat  with  the  members  of  a  dele¬ 
gation  individually  may  or  may  not  involve  conferring 
with  them  separately.  As  compared  with  the  preceding 
words,  each  distributes  more  explicitly  ;  as,  I  gave  them 
each  a  dollar.  Each  is  more  formal  than  the  colloquial 
apiece  ;  as,  a  dollar  apiece.  See  distinct,  divide. 

dis-trib'u-tlve  (dTs-trliyfi-tTv),  n.  A  distributive  w'ord  or 
numeral. 

dis-trib'u  tor  (dTs-trtb'fi-ter),  n.  [L.]  One  that  distrib¬ 
utes  ;  a  distributer  ;  specif.  :  a  A  machine  for  distributing 
type,  b  An  appliance,  as  a  roller,  in  a  printing  press,  for 
distributing  ink.  c  An  apparatus  for  distributing  an  elec¬ 
tric  current,  either  to  various  points  in  rotation,  as  in  some 
motors,  or  along  two  or  more  lines  in  parallel,  as  in  a  dis¬ 
tributing  system. 

dis'trict  (dls'trTkt),  n.  [LL.  districlus  district,  fr.  L.  dis¬ 
tricts,  p.  p.  of  distringere :  cf.  F.  district.  See  distrain.] 

1.  The  territory  under  a  feudal  lord’s  jurisdiction.  Obs. 

2.  A  division  of  territory;  a  defined  portion  of  a  state, 
county,  country,  town,  or  city,  etc.,  made  for  adminis¬ 
trative,  electoral,  or  other  purposes;  as,  a  Congressional, 
federal,  judicial,  land,  militia, magisterial, or  school  district. 

3.  Specif.  :  a  In  England  :  (1)  A  division  of  a  parish  made 
under  the  Church  Building  Acts,  from  58  Geo.  III.  c.  45 
onwards,  and  having  its  own  church  or  chapel  and  resi¬ 
dent  clergymen,  —  now  usually  becoming  a  distinct  parish 
for  ecclesiastical  purposes  upon  the  due  consecration  of 
its  church  or  chapel.  Divisions  in  charge  of  a  minister 
specially  licensed  under  the  New  Parishes  Act  (6  &  7  Viet, 
c.  37),  often  called  Sir  Robert  Peel’s  act,  are  sometimes 
called  Peel  districts.  (2)  An  urban  or  rural  sanitary  sub¬ 
division  constituted  by  the  Local  Government  Act  of  1894, 
w'ith  an  Urban  or  Rural  District  Council,  b  In  India,  an 
administrative  territory,  of  which  four  generally  make  a 
“  division.”  In  Madras  it  is  the  primary  division. 

The  mo6t  important  unit  of  administration  throughout  British 
India  is  the  district,  at  the  head  of  which  is  an  ofticer,  called  in 
the  old  regulation  provinces  the  collector,  and  in  the  nonregula¬ 
tion  provinces  the  deputy  commissioner.  Courtenay  llbert. 

4.  Any  portion  of  territory  of  undefined  extent ;  region  ; 
country  ;  tract. 

These  districts  which  between  the  tropics  lie.  Blackstone. 
Syn.  —  Circuit,  quarter,  province,  tract,  region,  country, 
district  probate  registry.  See  probate. 

dis'trict,  v.  t. ;  dis'trict-ed  ;  dis'trict-ing.  To  divide  or 
organize  into  districts. 

district  attorney.  The  prosecuting  officer  of  a  given  dis¬ 
trict.  The  Federal  district  attorneys  are  really  deputies  of 
the  Attorney-General  appointed  by  the  President,  one  for 
each  Federal  judicial  district ;  those  of  the  States  are  gen¬ 
erally  elective  county  officers,  w  hose  duties  are  chiefly  the 
conduct  of  prosecutions.  U.  S. 

district  council-  Any  of  certain  local  government  bodies 
of  South  Australia  governing  territory  not  in  municipali¬ 
ties  ;  also,  a  district  governed  by  such  a  body.  The  subdi¬ 
vision  of  1887,  still  in  force,  created  140  such  councils. 

district  court.  A  subordinate  court  having  jurisdiction 
in  certain  cases  within  a  judicial  district ;  specif.,  U.  S., 
one  of  the  lowest  in  rank  of  the  Federal  courts. 

district  curves  Terrestrial  Magnetism.  Those  obtained 
by  connecting  successive  points  where  isogonals,  isocli- 
nal8,  etc.,  intersect  lines  of  latitude  (half  a  degree  apart). 

district  school-  A  public  school  for  the  children  within 
a  school  district.  U.  S- 

||  dis-trin'gas  (dTs-trTq'gSs),  n.  [L.,  that  you  distrain.  See 
distrain.]  Law.  A  writ  commanding  the  sheriff  to  dis¬ 
train  a  person  by  his  goods  or  chattels.  The  main  common- 
law  forms  are  :  a  That  to  compel  appearance,  b  dis-trin'- 
gas  in  de'ti-nue  (d6t'T-nu),  to  compel  delivery  of  goods. 
C  distrin'gas  JiFra-to'res  (joo'ri-t5'rez),  to  enforce  attend¬ 
ance  of  jurors. 

dis  trust'  (dTs-trust'),  v.  t. ;  dis-trust'ed  ;  dis-trust'ing. 
To  feel  absence  of  trust  or  confidence  in  ;  to  deem  of  ques¬ 
tionable  sufficiency  or  reality  ;  to  mistrust. 

To  distmist  the  justice  of  your  cause.  Dryden. 

He  that  requireth  the  oath  doth  distrust  that  other.  Udall. 
Syn.  —  Distrust,  mistrust.  To  distrust  is  to  have  no 
trust  or  confidence  in  a  person  or  thing  ;  as,  “  He  distrusted 
her  affection  ”  {G.  Eliot).  In  this  more  positive  sense  it 
lias  almost  displaced  mistrust.  See  doubt  ;  cf .  trust. 

dis  trust',  n.  1.  Lack  or  absence  of  trust,  as  in  one’s  sin¬ 
cerity  ;  suspicion. 

2.  State  of  being  suspected  ;  loss  of  trust.  Rare. 

3.  Breach  of  trust ;  treachery.  Rare. 

Syn.  —  See  doubt. 

dis-trust'iul  (dTs-trii8t'fd61),  a.  1.  Not  confident ;  diffi¬ 
dent  ;  wanting  confidence  or  trust;  modest  ;  as,  distrustful 
of  ourselves,  of  one’s  powers. 

Distrustful  sense  with  modest  caution  speaks.  Pope. 
2.  Causing  distrust.  Obs. 

—  dis-trust'ful  ly,  adv.  —  dis  trust'ful  ness.  n. 

dis  turb'  (dTs-tdrt/),  v.  t. ;  dis-turbed'  (-tflrbd') ;  dis¬ 
turbing.  [ME.  deslurben,  deslourben,  OF.  destorber ,  des- 
turber ,  destourber,  fr.  L.  disturbare,  disturb atum  ;  dis- 
turbare  to  disturb,  trouble,  turba  disorder,  tumult,  crow’d. 


district  court.  [curves.) 

district  lines.  =district| 
dis'trict-ly,  adv.  of  district. 
Ohs.  [«.,  1.1 

district  parish.  See  parish, | 
dis-trife,  n.  [dis-  -f  strife.] 
Strife  ;  contention.  Ohs. 

||  di8-tri'to  (dfs-tre't5),  n. ;  pi. 
-Tos  ( Sp.  -tos).  [Sp.,  district.] 
In  the  Philippines,  a  division  of 
a  pueblo,  roughly  corresponding 
to  a  Congressional  district, 
distroble.  +  distroublk. 
dis-trou'blance,  n.  Disturbance. 
Obs. 


dis-trou'ble  (dYs-tr0b'’l),  r.  t 

[OF.  destroubler.]  To  trouble. 
Ohs.  [Ohs.  I 

dis-trou'ble.  n.  Disturbance.  I 
dis-truss',  v.  t.  [OF.  destrotser. 
F.  d<ftrousser.\  To  strip  ;  undo  ; 
overthrow  ;  plunder.  Obs. 
dis  trust',  v.  i.  To  be  doubtful 
or  mistrustful  ;  to  suspect.  Obs. 
dis-truBt'er,  n.  One  that  dis¬ 
trusts.  [tri/stinj/,  p.  nr.  I 

dis-trust'ing-ly.  adv.  of  c/is-| 
dis  trust' less.  a.  See  -less. 
distrye.  4*  destroy. 
dis  tune',  v.  t.  See  dis-,  2  a. 
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8ee  turbid.]  1.  To  throw  into  disorder  or  confusion  ;  to 
interrupt  the  settled  state  of ;  to  derange  ;  unsettle. 

Preparing  to  disturb 

With  all-confounding  war  the  realms  above.  Cowper. 

The  bellows’  noise  disturbed  his  quiet  rest.  Spenser. 

2.  To  agitate  the  mind  of ;  to  deprive  of  tranquillity ;  to 
disquiet ;  to  render  uneasy ;  as,  a  person  is  disturbed  by 
receiving  an  insult,  or  his  mind  is  disturbed  by  envy. 

3.  To  turn  from  a  regular  or  designed  course;  to  cause  to 
stop,  shift,  or  go  awry  ;  as,  to  disturb  one’s  calculations  ; 
the  attraction  of  planets  disturbs  the  courses  of  comets. 

4.  Law.  To  interfere  with  in  the  lawful  enjoyment  of  a 
right.  See  disturbance. 

Syn.—  Derange,  unsettle,  upset,  disquiet,  discompose, 
agitate.  —  Disturb,  perturb.  To  disturb  is  to  throw  into 
either  physical  or  mental  confusion  or  disorder:  as.  to 
disturb  traffic,  do  not  disturb  the  papers  on  the  desk,  a 
piece  of  disturbing  intelligence ;  perturb  (cf.  imperturb¬ 
able)  implies  stronger  agitation  or  disquietude  than  dis¬ 
turb  and  is  confined  (in  modern  usage)  to  mental  disturb¬ 
ance  ;  as,  “  *  What  do  I  say  ?  My  brain  is  dizzy,  and  I  scarce 
know  whether  I  speak  to  thee  or  her.’  ‘  Peace,  perturbed 
heart !  ’  ”  ( Shelley ) ;  cf.  “  She  .  .  .  was  listening  to  her  uncle 
in  the  utmost  perturbation  and  dismay  ”  ( Jane  Austen). 
disturb'  (dls-tfirb'),  v.  i.  To  cause  disturbance, 
dis  turb',  n.  Disturbance.  Obs.  Milton. 

dls-turb'ance  (dYs-ttir'bftns),  n.  [OF.  destorbance.]  1.  An 
interruption  of  a  state  of  peace  or  quiet,  or  derangement 
of  a  regular  course  or  procedure  ;  as,  a  disturbance  of  reli- 
ious  exercises  ;  a  disturbance  of  the  galvanic  current. 

.  Confusion  of  the  mind ;  agitation  of  the  feelings ;  per¬ 
plexity  ;  uneasiness. 

Any  man  ...  in  a  state  of  disturbance  and  irritation.  Burke. 

3.  Violent  agitation  in  the  body  politic;  public  commotion 
or  disorder ;  tumult. 

The  disturbance  was  made  to  support  a  general  accusation 
against  the  province.  Bancroft. 

4.  Laic.  The  hindering  or  disquieting  of  a  person  in  the 
lawful  and  peaceable  enjoyment  of  his  right ;  the  inter¬ 
ruption  of  a  right ;  as,  the  disturbance  of  franchise,  com¬ 
mon,  ways,  tenure,  or  patronage. 

Syn.  — Tumult,  brawl,  turmoil, uproar,  hubbub;  derange¬ 
ment,  confusion,  agitation,  perturbation,  annoyance, 
dis-turbed'  (dYs-tfirbd'),  prel.  &  p.  p.  of  disturb.  Specif.: 
p.  a.  Mining.  Lacking  definite  walls  and  settled  charac¬ 
ter  ;  —  said  of  a  vein,  stratum,  or  coal  seam, 
dls-turb'er  (-tfir'ber),  n.  [Cf.  OF.  destorbeor.]  One  that 
disturbs;  a  trouble r  ;  specif.,  Law,  one  who  interferes 
with  another  in  the  lawful  enjoyment  of  a  right ;  esp.,  in 
England,  a  bishop  who  unlawfully  refuses  to  examine  and 
admit  the  patron’s  clerk  to  a  benefice, 
di-sub' Sti-tu'tion  (di-siib'stY-tu'sh&n),  n.  Chem.  Twofold 
substitution  ;  substitution  of  two  atoms  or  groups.  —  di- 
sub'sti-tut  ed  (-sfib'stY-tut'fid),  a. 
di-sul'phate  (di-sul'fat),  n.  [ di -  +  sulphate.']  Chem.  a  A 
salt  of  disulphuric  or  pyrosulphuric  acid  ;  a  pyrosulpliate. 
b  A  bisulphate. 

dl  sul'phlde  (-fid  ;  -fid  ;  184),  n.  Also  -phld  [di-  +  sul¬ 
phide.]  Chem.  a  A  compound  containing  two  atoms  of 
sulphur  combined  with  an  element  or  radical ;  —  called  also 
bisulphide ,  and,  formerly,  disulphuret.  b  A  compound  of 
one  atom  of  sulphur  with  two  of  another  element.  Obs. 
dl-sul'pho-  (di-svll'fo-).  Chem.  a  A  combining  form  denot¬ 
ing  the  presence  of  two  sulphonic  acid  groups ,  (S03H), 
esp.  replacing  hydrogen,  b  =  dithio-. 
di  sul  phu'ric  (di'sfil-fu'rlk),  a.  [di-  -f-  sulphuric.]  Chem. 
Pertaining  to  or  designating  an  acid,  H2S207,  called  also 
pyrosulphuric  acid.  The  pure  acid  is  crystalline,  but  the 
commercial  article  is  a  thick,  oily,  fuming  liquid.  It  is 
formed  by  the  union  of  sulphur  trioxide  with  sulphuric 
acid,  and  is  a  chief  constituent  of  Nordhausen  (or  fuming 
sulphuric)  acid.  See  sulphuric  acid. 
dls-un'lon  (dYs-un'ywn),  n.  [dis-  -f-  union:  cf.  F.  dis¬ 
union.]  1.  The  termination  of  union ;  separation ;  dis¬ 
junction;  as,  the  disunion  of  the  body  and  the  soul. 

2.  Breach  of  concord  ;  alienation  ;  dissension. 

Such  a  disunion  between  the  two  houses  as  might  much  cloud 
the  happiness  of  thi6  kingdom.  Clarendon. 

dis  un'londst  (-1st),  n.  One  who  favors  or  promotes  dis¬ 
union  ;  as  :  a  U.  S.  Hist.  A  secessionist,  b  Eng.  Poli¬ 
tics.  One  opposed  to  the  continuance  of  the  Act  of  Union 
with  Ireland.  Cf.  unionist.  —  dis  un'ion  Ism  (-Tz’m),  n. 
dis  u  nite'  (dTs'u-nit'),  v.  t.  ;  -nit'ed  (-nit'ed) ;  -nit'ing 
(-nlt'Tng).  1.  To  destroy  the  union  or  unity  of;  to  divide, 
part,  disjoin,  or  separate  ;  as,  to  disunite  particles  of  matter. 
2-  To  alienate  in  spirit ;  to  break  the  concord  of. 

O  nations,  never  be  disunited.  Milton. 

dis  u  nite',  v.  i.  1.  To  part;  to  fall  asunder. 

The  joints  of  the  body  politic  do  separate  and  disunite.  South. 
2.  To  move  at  a  confused  or  false  gait,  as  a  horse  that  in 
galloping  moves  his  fore  feet  in  an  order  inverse  to  that 
of  the  hind  feet. 

dis-us'age  (dYs-uz'aj ;  -us'aj),  n.  Cessation  of  use  or  cus¬ 
tom  ;  neglect  of  use  ;  disuse.  Pare. 
dis  -use'  (dTs-us'),  n.  Cessation  of  use,  practice,  or  exer¬ 
cise  ;  desuetude  ;  as,  limbs  lose  strength  by  disuse. 

Church  discipline  then  fell  into  disuse.  Southey. 


dis  use7  (dTs-uz'),  v.  t. ;  dis-used'  (-uzd') ;  dis-us'ino 
(-uz'Yug).  [Cf.  OF.  desuser.]  1.  To  misuse  ;  misapply.  Obs. 

2.  To  disaccustom  {to  or  from).  Obs.  “  Disuse  me  f rom 

.  .  .  pain.”  Donne. 

3.  To  cease  to  use  ;  to  discontinue  the  practice  of. 

dis  u-til'i-ty  (dYs'u-tYl'Y-tY),  n.  Econ.  Quality  of  causing 
inconvenience,  discomfort,  or  pain  ;  the  quality  of  thwart¬ 
ing  the  satisfaction  of  desires  ;  —  the  opposite  of  utility. 
dis  val'ue  (dYs-v51'u],  v.  t.  To  undervalue ;  to  depreciate. 

—  dis-val  u-a'tion  (-u-a'shwn),  n. 

dis  val'ue,  n.  Disesteem  ;  disregard.  Obs. 
dis-vul  ner-a-bil'i-ty  (-vul'ner-a-bYl'Y-tY),  n.  The  power  of 
quick  recovery  from  injury. 

dis  war'ren  (dYs-w5r'fin),  v.  t. ;  dis-war'rened  (-find) ; 
dis-war'ren-ing.  [dis-  -j-  warren.]  Law.  To  change 
(land)  from  use  for  a  warren  to  use  for  some  other  pur¬ 
pose,  as  for  pasturage  or  tillage, 
dis-wor'ship  (-wQr'shYp),  n.  Withholding  or  deprivation  of 
honor;  dishonor;  disgrace;  discredit.  Obs.  or  Archaic. 

—  v.  t.  To  dishonor.  Obs. 

dit  (dtt),  v.  t.  [AS.  dyttan.]  To  close  up  ;  to  obstruct  the 
course  of.  Obs.  or  Scot.  &  Dial.  Eng. 
dit,  n.  [OF.  Cf.  ditty.]  1.  A  saying ;  expression.  Obs. 
2.  A  ditty  ;  a  song.  Archaic. 
di'ta  (de'ta),  n.  [Tag.  dita.]  An  apocynaceous  forest  tree 
{Alstonia  scholaris ),  of  eastern  Asia  and  the  Philippines, 
with  warty  bark,  elliptical  leave^,  and  terminal  racemes  of 
white  flowers ;  —  called  devil's  tree  in  India.  Also,  its  bark, 
dita  bark,  which  is  used  as  a  tonic  and  autiperiodic. 
di  tar-tar'ic  (di'tar-t&r'Yk),  a.  [di-  -J-  tartaric .]  Chem. 
Pertaining  to  or  designating  an  amorphous  deliquescent 
acid,  C8H10On,  obtained  by  heating  tartaric  acid, 
ditch  (dlch),  n.  [ME.  dich ,  orig.  the  same  word  as  die , 
dike.  See  dike.]  1.  A  trench  made  in  the  earth  by  dig¬ 
ging,  particularly  a  trench  for  drainage  or  irrigation,  for 
guarding  or  fencing  inclosures,  or  for  making  more  diffi¬ 
cult  an  approach  to  a  fortified  place.  In  the  latter  sense  it 
is  called  also  a  moat  or  a  fosse. 

2.  Any  channel  for  water  on  the  surface  of  the  earth; 
also,  Obs.,  any  excavation  ;  a  pit ;  a  hole. 

3.  The  bank  made  of  the  earth  that  is  excavated.  Dial.  Eng. 
ditch,  v.  t.  ;  ditched  (dicht) ;  ditch'ing.  1.  To  surround 

with  a  ditch  ;  also,  to  dig  a  ditch  or  ditches  in ;  to  drain 
by  a  ditch  or  ditches  ;  as,  to  ditch  moist  land. 

2.  To  throw  into  a  ditch ;  as,  the  engine  was  ditched.  U.  S. 

3.  To  clean  or  repair  (a  ditch,  or  bank  of  a  ditch,  or 
a  hedge).  Dial.  Eng. 

ditch,  r.  i.  To  dig  a  ditch  or  ditches. 

ditch'er  (dYcli'er),  n.  1.  One  who  digs  or  repairs  ditches. 

2.  A  machine  for  digging  ditches. 

3.  Bowls.  A  bowl  that  runs  or  is  knocked  off  the  green 
without  having  previously  touched  the  jack. 

ditch  grass.  A  slender  maritime  naiadaceous  branching 
plant  ( Ruppia  maritime),  with  grasslike  leaves.  U.  S. 
ditch  millet.  The  grass  Paspalumscrobicu/atum.  It  is  said 
to  poison  the  milk  of  cows  that  eat  it.  India,  Australia. 
ditch  reed-  A  tall  reedlike  grass  ( Trichoon  jjhragmites ), 
with  flat  leaves,  ample  sheaths,  and  a  large  panicle, 
ditch  stonecrop.  A  common  American  weed  ( Penthonim 
sedoides)  differing  from  the  stonecrops  in  having  united 
carpels  and  herbaceous  instead  of  succulent  leaves, 
di  ter'pene  (di-tfir'pen),  n.  [<fi-  -f-  terpene.]  Chem.  Any 
polyterpeneof  formula  C20H32,  esp.  colophene.  See  terpene. 
di  tet-rag'O-nal  (di'tfit-riig'6-ndl),  a.  [di-  -j-  tetragonal.] 
Cryst.  Designating  a  prism  (in  the  tetragonal  system) 
which  has  eight  similar  faces ;  also,  designating  a  pyramid 
corresponding  to  such  a  prism, 
di'the-ism  (di'the-Yz’m),  n.  [</i-  -f-  theism:  cf.  F.  dithe- 
isme.]  Belief  in  or  theory  of  the  existence  of  two  gods  or 
of  two  original  principles,  one  good  and  one  evil  (as  in 
Manicheism).  —  di'the-ist,  n.  —  di  the-is'tic  (di'the-Ys'- 
tTk),  di'the  is'ti  cal  (-tT-kal),  a. 

dith'er  (dith'er),  v.  i.  [Cf.  1st  diddle,  daddle.]  Obs.  or 
Dial.  Eng.  To  tremble  ;  shiver;  thrill.  —  dith'er,  n. 
di-thi'e-nyl  (di-tlff'e-nYl),  n.  Chem.  A  crystalline  com¬ 
pound,  C8H6S?,  obtained  from  thiophene.  Its  molecule  is 
a  doubled  thienyl  radical. 

di-thi'O-  (dl-thi'o-).  [<fi-  -f  thio-.]  Chem.  A  combining 
form  indicating  the  presence  in  the  molecule  of  two  atoms 
of  sulphur,  usually  in  place  of  two  oxygen  atoms;  as, 
di-thi'o-ben-zo'ic  acid,  CflH5CS  SH. 
di  thi'O-nate  (di-thi'6-nat ;  dYth'Y-o-),  n.  Chem.  A  salt  of 
dithionic  acid. 

di'thi-on'ic  (dl'thi-fin'Yk ;  dTtli'T-),  a.  [</i-  -f-  thionic.] 
Chem.  Pertaining  to  or  designating  an  acid,  H2S206, 
known  only  in  solution  and  in  the  form  of  salts, 
di  thi  o  sal  i  cyl'ic  (di-thi^-sSPY-sYl'Yk).  a.  [dithio-  + 
salicylic.]  Chem.  Designating,  or  pertaining  to,  an  acid, 
(C6H3(0H)C02H  S)2,  obtained  as  a  light  yellow  powder 
by  heating  sulphur  chloride  and  salicylic  acid  together, 
dith'y-ramb  (dTth'T-rSmb;  -r£m;  277),  n.  [L.  dithyr ambus, 
Gr.  8i9vpapfio<;  a  kind  of  lyric  poetry  in  honor  of  Bacchus ; 
of  unknown  origin  :  cf.  F.  dithyrambe.]  1.  [cap.]  An 
epithet  of  Dionysus  (which  see). 


2.  A  kind  of  lyric  poetry  or  choric  hymn  in  honor  of  Dio¬ 
nysus,  usually  sung  by  revelers  to  a  flute  accompaniment. 

3.  Hence,  in  general,  a  poem  written  in  a  wild  irregular 
strain,  or  inflated  or  enthusiastic  speech. 

dith'y-ram'bic  (dYth'Y-rSni'bYk),  a.  [L.  dithyrambicus , 
Gr.  SiOvpappiKOi :  cf.  F.  dithyrambique.]  Pertaining  to, 
resembling,  or  composing,  dithyrambs ;  wild  and  boister¬ 
ous.  Dithyramb ic  sallies.”  Longfellow.  — n.  A  dithy- 
rambic  poem  ;  a  dithyramb  ;  a  composer  of  dithyrambs, 
di-tol'yl  (dI-t51'Tl),  n.  [di-  -j-  tolyl.]  Chem.  Any  of  a 
series  of  hydrocarbons,  C14H14,  the  molecule  of  which  is 
a  doubled  tolyl  group. 

di'tone'  (di'ton'),  n.  [Gr.  fiiroro?  of  two  tones ;  5i-  = 
twice  -f-  r 6po9  tone.]  Music.  The  Greek  major  third, 
which  comprehended  two  major  “tones”  or  steps,  that 
corresponded  to  the  ratio  81  :  64.  The  modern  major  third 
contains  one  major  and  one  minor  (whole  step), 
di  tri-chot'o-mous  (di'trl-kbt'o-mfis),  a.  [di-  -f-  trichoto - 
mous.]  1.  Divided  into  twos  or  threes. 

2.  Bot.  Dividing  into  double  or  treble  ramifications,  as  a 
stem.  Rare. 
di  tri'gly  ph  (di- 
tri'gltf),  n.  [rft- 
-f-  triglyph .  ]  A  rch. 

In  the  Doric  style, 
a  horizontal  divi¬ 
sion  assumed  to 
contain  two  tri¬ 
glyphs,  but  vari¬ 
ously  understood  ; 
as:  a  A  single  met¬ 
ope  with  its  limit¬ 
ing  triglyphs,  b 
Two  metopes  with  Ditriglyph,  showing  portions  included  ac- 
one  whole  and  two  cording  to  senses  a,  b,  e,  and  </. 

half  triglyphs,  equaling  an  intercolumniation.  c  The  wide 
middle  intercolumniation  found  in  some  porticoes,  d  The 
space  from  the  vertical  axis  of  one  metope  to  that  of  the 
next  but  one. 

di-trig'O-nal  (di-trTg'o-nSl),  a.  [di-  -j-  trigonal .]  Cryst. 
Designating  a  six-sided  prism  whose  alternate  interfacial 
angles  only  are  equal ;  also,  designating  a  pyramid  corre¬ 
sponding  to  such  a  prism.  —  di-trig'o-nal-ly,  adv. 
di-tro'chee  (di-tro'ke),  n.  [L.  ditrochaeus,  Gr.  8i Tp6\aios ; 
Si-  =  S  t? -j-  Tpo\alo<;  trochee.]  Pros.  A  double  trochee; 
a  foot  of  two  trochees.  —  di'tro-che'an  (dl'tro-ke'an),  a. 
dit'ro  ite  (dTt'ro-it),  n.  [From  Gyergy6-Ditr6  in  Transyl¬ 
vania.]  Petrog.  A  nephelite  syenite  rich  in  blue  sodalite. 
dit-tan'der  (dY-tfin'der),?i.  [SeeDiTTANY.]  a  =  Cretan  dit¬ 
tany.  b  The  European  pepperwort  ( Lepidium  laiifolium). 
dit'ta-ny  (dlt'o-nT),  n. ;  pi.  -nies  (-nfz).  [ME.  dytane, 
detane,  dytan ,  OF.  ditan ,  F.  dictame,  L.  dictamnum,  fr. 
Gr.  8iurap.vov,  btKrapvoq,  a  plant  abundant  on  Mount  Diets 
in  Crete.  Cf.  dittander.]  Bot.  a  =  Cretan  dittany. 
b  The  fraxinella.  c  The  small  menthaceous  herb  Cunila 
origanoides.  U.  S.  d  =  bastard  dittany.  Obs. 
dit'tay  (dTt'a;  -T),  n.  [Cf.  ditty,  indite.]  Scots  Law. 
An  indictment  or  that  which  is  charged  in  it. 
dlt'tled  (-Id),  p.  a.  Set,  sung,  or  composed  as  a  ditty. 

W  no,  with  his  soft  pipe,  and  smooth-d  it  tied  song.  Milton. 
dit'to  (dTt'o),  n. ;  pi.  dittos  (-oz).  [It.  detto,  ditto,  fr.  L. 
dictum.  See  dictum.]  1.  The  aforesaid  thing ;  the  same 
(as  before) ;  the  same  article,  month,  year,  sentiment,  etc., 
as  that  just  referred  to  ,  —  often  contracted  to  do.,  or  repre¬ 
sented  by  two  “turned  commas”  (“),  or  small  marks.  Used 
in  bills,  accounts,  tables  of  names,  etc.,  to  save  repetition. 

A  spacious  table  in  the  center,  and  a  variety  of  smaller  dittos 
in  the  corners.  Dickens. 

2 .  A  suit  of  clothes  of  one  material ,  style,  and  color.  Obsoles. 

3.  A  duplicate  ;  close  copy  ;  “image.”  Colloq. 
dit'to,  v.  t.  To  match  ;  duplicate.  Colloq. 

dit'to,  adv.  As  before,  or  aforesaid  ;  in  the  same  manner, 
place,  or  division  of  time  ;  also  ;  as,  I  will  act  ditto. 
dit'to-graph  (dTt'o-graf),  n.  [Gr.  8 itto?,  £t<r<nfe,  twofold 
-j-  -graph.]  A  letter  or  letters  or  words  unintentionally 
repeated  in  copying. 

dit-tog'ra-phy  (dT-tbg'rd-fT),  n.  The  unintentional  repe¬ 
tition  of  one  or  more  letters  or  words  in  copying,  as  litera¬ 
ture  for  literature.  —  dit'to-graph'ic  (dTt'o-graf'Tk),  a. 
dit  tOl'O  gy  (dT-tbl'6-jY),  n.  [Gr.  SiTroAoyia,  Attic  of  6t<r- 
aoXoyia  repetition  of  words  ;  ficcrao?  -f-  Aeyeiv  to  speak.]  A 
double  reading,  or  twofold  interpretation,  as  of  a  text, 
dit'ty  (dTt'T),  n. ;  pi.  -ties  (-Yz).  [ME.  dite,  OF.  ditie ,  fr. 
L.  dictatum,  p.  p.  neut.  of  dictare  to  say  often,  dictate, 
compose.  See  dictate,  v.  /.]  1.  A  composition.  Obs. 

2.  A  saying  or  utterance  ;  esp.,  one  that  is  short  and  fre¬ 
quently  repeated  ;  a  theme.  Obs. 

O,  too  high  ditty  for  my  simple  rime.  Spenser. 

3.  A  song ;  a  lay;  a  little  poem  intended  to  be  sung;  — now 
esp.,  any  short  song  of  rustic  or  simple  character. 

4  The  words  of  a  song,  as  distinguished  from  its  tune.  Obs. 
dit'ty,  v.  t.  d-  i. ;  dit'tied  (dYt'Yd) ;  dit'ty-  ing.  To  sing; 
to  sing  a  ditty  ;  to  set  words  to  (music) ;  to  sing  of. 

Beasts  fain  would  sing  ;  birds  ditty  to  their  notes.  Herbert. 


dis  turb' an-cy,  n.  Disturbance. 
Oh,. 

dis-turb'ant,  a.  [L.  distnrbans, 
p.  pr.J  Disturbing.  Ohs.  —  n. 
A  disturber. 

dis  tur-ba'tion  (d  f  s't  ft  r-b  a'- 
ehun),  n.  [L.  distui'batio.1  Dis¬ 
turbance.  Obs.  [Bare.  I 

dis  turb 'a-tive,  a.  Disturbing.! 
dis-turbd'.  Disturbed.  Ref.  Sp. 
di8-turb'ed-ly,  adv.  of  dis¬ 
turbed,  p.  p.  [mgr,  p.  pr.l 

dis-turb'ing-ly,  adv.  of  c/wfur6-| 
dis-tur'blance.  n.  [disturble  -f 
-anee  ]  Disturbance.  Obs. 
dis-tur'ble.  v.  t.  [Cf.  distrou- 
ble.]  To  disturb.  Obs. 
dis-turn',  r.  t.  [OF.  destourner, 
F.  detourner.  See  detour.]  To 
turn  aside.  Obs. 
dis  turn 'pike',  v.  t.  See  dis-,  2  a. 
dls'tyle  (dYs'tll ;  dl'stll),  a  tf 
n.  J  di-  +  Gr.  otvAo?  pillar.] 
Arcfi.  See  columniation  b  & 
d.  —  diBtyle  in  antis,  having  two 
columns  between  two  ant®.  See 
ANTA. 

d  1-b ul'p hone,  n.  See  sul- 
phon e. — dl'sul-phon'lc  (dl'sOl- 
fbn'Ik),  a.  [phide.l 

dl-Bul'phu-ret,  n.  Chem.  Disul-| 


dis-u'ni-form,  a.  Not  uniform. 
Obs.  —  dis-u  ni-form'i-ty,  n. 
diB-u'ni-fy,  v.  t.  i.  See  dis-, 
'1  a.  [One  that  disunites.  I 

dis/u-nit'er  (dYs/fl-nTt'5r),  m.| 
dis-u'nl-ty,  n.  See  dis-,  2  b. 

||  di  Bu'pe-rl.  [L.]  See  superi. 
dis-U8'ance  (dis-nz'anz),  n.  = 
msusAOE.  Rare. 
di8-u'til-ize.  v.  t.  See  dis-,  2  a. 
dis-uze'.  Disuse,  v.  Ref.  Sp. 
dis-vail',  v.  t.  To  disavail.  Obs. 
dis-van'tage,  n.  fir  v.  [See  dis-  ; 
VANTAGE. J  Disadvantage.  Obs. 
dis  van-ta'geous  (dYs'van-ta'- 
j«s),  a.  Disadvantageous.  Obs. 
dis-vel'op,  v.  t.  To  develop.  Obs. 
diB-vel'oped,  p.  a.  Her.  Devel¬ 
oped,  as  a  flag. 

dis-ven'ture,  n.  [Cf.  Sp.  des- 
ventura .]  A  misadventure.  Obs. 
dis-vis'age  (dYs-vYz'ftj),  v.  t.  [F. 
divisaqer ,  formerly  desvisager.] 
To  deface  ;  disfigure.  Rare. 
dis-vis'or.  v.  i.  Sr  t.  To  take  off 
the  visor  ;  to  remove  the  visor 
from.  Obs. 

dis-voice',  v.  t.  See  dis-,  2  a. 
dis-vouch ',  v.  t.  To  repudiate  ; 
disavow.  Obs. 
di-swade'.  +  dissuade. 

dis-ware'.  diswere. 


di8-ware', «.  Unaware.  Obs. 
di8-warn',  v.  t.  To  dissuade  : 
warn  against.  Obs. 
dis-weap'on  (dYs-w&p'wn),  v.  t. 
To  disarm.  Obs. 
dis-were',  n.  [dis-  -f  ME.  were 
doubt. J  Doubt.  Obs. 
dis-wit'ted,  p.  a.  Deprived  of 
wits;  distracted.  Obs.  [  Obs.  I 
dis-wont',v.f.  Todisaccustom.  I 
dis-wood',  v.  t.  See  dis-,  2  a. 
dis-work'man-shlp.  n.  Bad 
workmanship.  Obs. 
di8-worth',  v.  t.  See  dis-,  2  a 
di  syl-lab'ic  (dl'sY-lftb'Yk),  di- 
syl'la-ble  (dl-),  etc.  Vars.  of 
dissyllabic,  dissyllable, etc. 
dis-yoke',  v.  t.  To  unyoke. 

||  dit  (de),  a.  [F.,  p.  p.  of  dire  to 
say.]  Said  ;  reputed;  surnamed; 
commonly  called  :  appointed. 

||  dit(de),  n.  [OF.]  OF.  Lit. 
A  short  poem,  commonly  moral 
or  didactic,  sometimes  satirical, 
and  often  treating  of  subjects 
from  daily  life. 

di'ta-in'e  (de'td-Yn  ;  -en),  n. 
Also  -in  [From  occurring  in 
dita  bark.]  Chem.  Echitamine, 
dl'tal  (di'ta  1),  n.  [It.  d  it o 
finger.]  Mus.  A  kind  of  stop  to 
be  pressed  by  the  thumb  or  fin¬ 


ger  to  raise  the  pitch  of  a  guitar 
or  lute  string  by  a  half  step, 
dit'a-mine  (dlt'd-mYn  ;  dYt'a- 
men'),  n.  Also  -min.  [dita  -f 
amine.]  An  amorphous  alkaloid, 
Cn-.HinOoN,  in  dita  bark. 

I1  di'tat  De'us  (d  I't  a  t  d  e'fi  s). 
[L.]  God  enriches  ;  —  motto  of 
Arizona. 

di-ta'tion  (dl-ta'shun),  n.  [L. 
ditare  to  enrich,  fr.  a  is,  diiis , 
rich.]  Enrichment.  Obs. 
ditch.  t.  tf  i.  [ME.  dechen, 
AS.  decan.]  To  smear,  daub,  or 
foul ;  to  begrime.  Dial.  Eng. 
ditch  'bur',  w.  The  cocklebur 
Manthium  strumarium. 
ditch'down",  n.  The  reed  mace, 
or  cat-tail.  Dial.  Eng. 
ditch  fern.  The  royal  fern, 
ditch'less,  n.  See  -less. 
ditch  moss.  =  Babington’s- 

ClIRSE. 

dite.  f  ditty.  [dight.I 

dite  Obs.  or  dial.  Eng.  var.  of  | 
dite.  v.  t.  [OF.  ditier,  L.  dictare. 
See  dictate;  cf.  indite.]  Obs. 
a  To  indite;  to  compose,  b  To 
dictate,  c  To  indict, 
dite,  n.  [Cf.  dit,  n.,  ditty.] 
Obs.  a  A  composition  ;  a  song, 
b  Diction,  c  Outcry;  clamor. 


dite'ment,  n.  [Cf.  OF  dite- 
ment.]  1.  A  dite;  writing.  Obs. 
2.  [Cf.  indictment.]  An  in¬ 
dictment.  Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 
dit'er  (dlt'Sr),  n.  One  who 
dites  ;  writer  ;  indicter.  Obs. 
di-ter'e-bene,  n.  [di-  -f  tereben <?.] 
=  colophene.  [tertiary.! 

di-ter'ti-a-ry, a.  Chem.  Doubly! 
di-thal'lous,  a.  Chem.  See  di-. 
dithe.  +  dight. 
di-the'eal  (_dT-the'kdl),  di-the'- 
cous  (-the'kws),  a.  [di-  -f 
theca."]  Bot.  Having  two  thee®, 
or  cells.  [grass. I 

dith'er-ing  grass.  =  quaking! 
di-thi'on(dI-thI'8n;  dYth'Y-8n), 
n.  [di-  -t-  Gr.  9ciov  sulphur.] 
Pharm.  The  sodium  salt  of  di- 
thiosalicylic  acid,  used  as  an 
antiseptic  for  wounds. 

Dith  y-ram'bos  (dYth/Y-r&m1'- 
brts).  Dith'y-ram'bus  (-bus),  n. 
[Gr.  Ai0upa/bi/3os.]  See  Diony¬ 
sus  ;  cf.  dithyramb,  1. 
di'tion (dYsh'tln), n.  [L.  ditto, 
dido:  cf.  F.  dition.]  Dominion; 
rule  ;  the  country  ruled.  Obs. 
di'tion-a-ry  (-ft-rY),  a.  Tribu¬ 
tary.  Obs.  —  n.  A  subject.  Obs. 
dit'o-kons  (dYt'8-kus),  a.  [ di - 


-f  Gr.  toko?  a  bringing  forth, 
offspring.]  Zobl.  a  Producing 
two  eggs  or  young  at  a  time.  D 
Producing  two  kinds  of  young, 
di-tre'ma-tous  (dl-tTe'md-ttfs), 
a.  [di-  +  Gr.  Tprgxa,  rprjua- 
to*,  hole.]  Zobl.  a  Having  the 
two  genital  openings  separate  ; 
—  of  fresh -water  pulmonate 
snails,  b  Having  tne  genital 
and  anal  openings  separate  :  — 
of  the  viviparous  fishes,  Di-tre'- 
mi  da  (-mY-de),  or  Embiotocid® 
(which  see).— di-tre'mid. or.  Srn. 
di  tri-chot'o-mouB-ly,  adv.  of 
ditrichotomous 
di^ri-glyph'ic  (■< 
a.  Of,  pertaining  to.  nr  arr‘ •  <-d 
with,  a  ditriglypl 
dit'ro-chouB  (d  Y : 

[di-  -f  Gr.  Tpo\6?  a  run  <  r  Cf. 

trochanter.]  ’/ 

the  trochanters  co  • 

pieces,  as  most  oi  the  gallflie*. 

sawflies,  ichneum>  ti 

relntcd  Hymenopt 

some  classification  cor-t’ente  a 

group,  Dit 'ro-cha  •:« 

dit'ten.  +  ditta  i 

dit'to-gram,  »■  A 

dit'ton,  n.  [F.  a  fr.  L» 


ale,  senate,  c&re,  fim,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofa  ;  eve,  ^vent,  find,  recent,  maker;  ice,  Ill;  old,  6bey,  orb,  6dd,  sftft,  connect ;  use,  unite,  urn,  up,  circu  uli 

0  Foreign  Word.  +  Obsolete  Variant  of.  +  combined  with.  =  equals. 
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DIVESTITIVE 


dlt'ty-bag',  or  dlt'ty-box'  (dm-),  n.  A  sailor’s  small 
bag  or  box  to  hold  thread,  needles,  tape,  etc. 
dl  U-re'sis  (di'fi-re'sis),  n.  [NL.  See  diuretic.]  Med. 

Free  or  excessive  excretion  of  urine, 
di  U-ret'iC  (-rSt'Ik),  a.  [L.  diureticus ,  Gr.  £iovo>)tik(k,  fr. 
hiovpelv  to  make  water  ;  61  a  through  -f-  ovpeiv  to  make 
water,  fr.  ovpov  urine :  cf.  F.  diuritique.]  Med.  Tending 
to  increase  the  secretion  and  discharge  of  urine, 
diuretic  salt,  J/erf.,  potassium  acetate, 
dl  U-ret'iC,  n.  A  medicine  with  diuretic  properties, 
di  u-re'tln  (-re'tTu),  n.  Chem.  A  double  sodium  salt  of 
theobromine  and  salicylic  acid  used  as  a  diuretic, 
dl-ur'nal  (di-Gr'n&l),  a.  [L.  diurnalis ,  fr.  dies  day.  See 
deity  ;  cf.  journal.]  1.  Daily  ;  recurring  every  day  ;  per¬ 
formed  in  a  day;  going  through  its  changes  in  a  day; 
constituting  the  measure  of  a  day ;  as,  a  diurnal  fever ; 
a  diurnal  task  ;  diurnal  aberration,  or  diluvial  parallax. 

2.  Relating  to  the  daytime  ;  belonging  to  the  period  of 
daylight,  distinguished  from  the  night ;  — opposed  to  noc¬ 
turnal  ;  as,  diurnal  heat ;  diurnal  hours. 

3.  Bot.  a  Opening  during  the  day,  and  closing  at  night, 
as  many  flowers,  b  Lasting  only  a  day  ;  ephemeral.  Rare. 

4.  Zool.  Active  by  day ;  — opp.  to  nocturnal ,  crepuscular. 
Syn.  —  See  daily. 

diurnal  aberration,  Asiron .,  the  aberration  of  light  arising 
from  the  effect  of  the  earth’s  rotation  upon  the  apparent 
direction  of  motion  of  light.  — d.  acceleration  of  the  fixed 
stars,  the  amount  by  which  their  apparent  diurnal  motion 
exceeds  that  of  the  sun,  in  consequence  of  which  they 
daily  come  to  the  meridian  of  any  place  about  three  minutes 
and  fifty-six  seconds  of  solar  time  earlier  than  on  the  day 
preceding.  —  d.  arc,  the  arc  described  by  the  sun  during 
the  daytime  or  while  above  the  horizon ;  hence,  also,  the 
arc  described  by  the  moon  or  a  star  from  rising  to  setting. 
—  d.  birds  of  prey,  the  hawks,  eagles,  vultures,  etc.,  as  dis¬ 
tinguished  from  the  owls.  —  d.  circle,  the  apparent  circle, 
or  parallel  of  declination,  described  by  a  celestial  body  in 
consequence  of  the  earth’s  rotation.  — d.  gradient.  Meteor ., 
the  systematic  diurnal  component^  of  the  general  average 
gradients,  at  any  place,  of  atmospheric  pressure,  tempera¬ 
ture,  or  other  meteorologic  element.  —  d.  Lepidoptera,  the 
butterflies  as  distinguished  from  the  moths.  — d.  librationof 
the  moon.  See  libration.  —  d.  motion  of  a  heavenly  body,  that 
apparent  westerly  motion  of  the  body  which  is  due  to  the 
earth's  axial  motion.  —  d.  motion  of  the  earth,  the  rotatory 
motion  of  the  earth  upon  its  axis  during  twenty-four  hours. 
— d.  parallax.  See  parallax.  — d.  revolution  of  a  planet,  the 
rotatory  motion  of  the  planet  upon  its  own  axis, 
dl-ur'nal,  n.  [See  diurnal,  a.]  A  daybook  ;  a  journal ;  a 
diary.  Archaic.  Hence  a  K.  C.  Ch.  A  small  volume 
containing  the  daily  service  for  the  “little  hours,”  viz., 
prime,  tierce,  sext,  nones,  vespers,  and  compline,  b  A 
daily  journal ;  a  uewspaper.  A  rchaic. 
di-ur'nal-ly,  adv.  Daily  ;  every  day. 

U-ur'nule  (di-fir'nul),  [See  diurnal;  -ule.]  Pharm. 
A  pill  or  other  medicinal  preparation  containing  the  full 
amount  of  the  drug  to  be  administered  in  one  day. 
dl  U-tUT'nal  (di'u-tGr'nal),  a.  [L.  diutumus ,  fr.  diu  a  long 
time,  by  day ;  akin  to  dies  day.]  Of  long  continuance  ; 
lasting.  Rare.  —  dl  U-tur'ni-ty  ( -nT-tT),  n.  Rare. 

In  no  one  year  of  this  diutumity  did  the  fundamental  princi¬ 
ples  of  juridical  science  cease  to  develop.  G  C.  Lee. 

II  di'va  (de'va),  n. ;  It.  pi.  dive  (-va).  [It.,  prop.  fern,  of 

divo  divine,  L.  divus.]  A  prima  donna, 
dl'va  gate  (di'vd-gat),  v.  i. ;  di'va-gat'ed  (-gat'Sd) ;  di'- 
VA-gat'ing  (-gat'Tng).  [See  divagation.]  To  wander 
about ;  to  stray  ;  hence,  to  digress, 
dl  va-ga'tion  (-ga'shun),  n.  [L.  divagari  to  wander  about; 
di-  ==  dis-  -f-  vagari  to  stroll  about :  cf.  F.  divagation. 
See  vagary.]  A  wandering  about  or  astray  ;  digression. 

Let  us  be  set  down  without  further  divagation,  Thackeray. 
dl-van'  (dT-v5n' :  in  senses  4  tt*  5,  commonly  dl'vSn),  n. 
[Per.  div  an  a  book  of  many  leaves,  an  account  book,  a  col¬ 
lection  of  books,  a  senate,  council :  cf.  Ar.  daiwan ,  F. 
divan.']  1.  In  Turkey  and  other  Oriental  countries:  A 
council  of  state  ;  a  royal  court.  Also  used  by  the  poets  for 
a  grand  deliberative  council  or  assembly. 

2  A  saloon  or  hall  where  a  council  is  held  ;  in  Oriental 
countries,  the  state  reception  room  in  palaces,  and  in  the 
houaes  of  the  richer  citizens.  Cushions  on  the  floor  or  on 
benches  are  ranged  round  the  room. 

3.  One  of  the  mattresses  of  a  lee  wan,  with  its  cushions 
and  covering;  also,  the  leewan  itself.  See  leewan. 

4.  A  cushioned  seat,  or  a  large,  low  sofa  or  couch ;  esp., 
one  fixed  to  its  place. 

6.  A  coffee  and  smoking  saloon. 

6.  A  book  ;  esp.,  a  collection  of  poems  written  by  one  au¬ 
thor  ;  as,  the  divan  of  Hafiz.  Persia. 
di  -va'rl-ant  (di-va'rT-Snt),  a.  [di-  -f-  rarArw/.]  Phys. 
Chem.  Capable  of  twofold  variation  ;  having  two  degrees 
of  freedom;  —  said  of  a  system  in  which  the  number  of 
components  equals  the  number  of  phases, 
dl-var'i-cate  (di-v5r'T-kat),  v.  i. ;  di-var'i-cat'ed  (-kat'gd) ; 
di-var'i-cat'ing  (-kat/Tng).  [L.  divaricatus ,  p.  p.  of  di¬ 
varicate  to  stretch  apart ;  di-  =  dis-  -f-  varicare  to  strad¬ 
dle,  fr.  various  straddling,  fr.  varus  stretched  outwards.] 

1.  To  part  into  two  brandies ;  to  become  bifid  ;  to  fork. 

2.  To  diverge  ;  to  be  divaricate, 
dl-var'i-cate,  v.  t.  To  divide  into  two  branches, 
di-var'i-cate.  a.  [L.  divaricatus ,  p.  p.]  Diverging ; 

spreading  asunder  ;  specif.,  Bot .,  widely  diverging,  as  the 
branches  of  some  trees  and  shrubs.  — di-var'i-cate-ly,  adv. 
di-var  i  ca'tion  (-ka'shun),  n.  1.  A  stretching  apart ; 
a  straddling. 


2.  A  separation  into  two  parts  or  branches  ;  a  forking. 

3.  An  ambiguity  ;  disagreement  or  difference  in  opinion, 
dive  (div),  v.  i.  ;  dived  (dlvd) ;  div'ing  (div'ing) ;  Colloq. 
pret .,  chiefly  U.  <$.,  dove  (dov).  [ME.  diven ,  duven ,  AS. 
dyfan  to  sink,  v.  t.,  fr.  dufan ,  v.  i.  ;  akin  to  Icel.  dyfa, 
G.  taufen ,  E.  dip,  deep.  Cf.  dip.]  1.  To  plunge  into  water 
headforemost ;  to  thrust  the  body  under,  or  deeply  into, 
water  or  other  fluid. 

It  is  not  that  pearls  fetch  a  high  price  because  men  have  dived 
for  them.  Whalely. 

When  closely  pressed  it  [the  loon]  dove  .  .  .  and  lei t  the 
young  bird  sitting  in  the  water.  J.  Burroughs. 

2.  To  peuetrate  with  the  body  or  with  the  hand  into  any 
substance,  body,  or  recess ;  —  usually  implying  haste  or 
suddenness ;  as,  he  dived  into  the  alley. 

3.  Fig.  :  To  plunge  or  to  go  deeply  into  any  subject,  ques¬ 
tion,  business,  etc. ;  to  penetrate  ;  to  explore.  South. 

dive,  v.  t.  1.  To  plunge  (a  person  or  thing)  into  water  ;  to 
thrust  (the  hand  or  something  held)  into  (anything) ;  to 
dip  ;  duck.  Obs.  or  R. 

2  To  penetrate  or  explore  by  diving  ;  to  plunge  into.  R. 

He  dives  the  hollow,  climbs  the  steeps.  Emerson 
dive,  n.  1.  A  plunge  headforemost  into  water  ;  the  act  of 
one  who  dives,  literally  or  figuratively. 

2.  A  place  of  low  resort.  Chiefly  U.  S. 

The  music  halls  and  dives  in  the  .  .  .  city.  J.  Hawthorne. 
dl-velli-cate  (di-vgl'T-kat),  v.  t.  [di-  =  dis-  -f-  L.  vellica- 
tus ,  p.  p.  of  v ellicare  to  pluck,  fr.  vellere  to  pull.]  To  pull 
in  pieces  :  to  tear  apart.  Rare. 
div'er  (div'er),  n.  1.  One  who,  or  that  which,  dives. 

Divers  and  fishers  for  pearls.  Woodward. 

2.  Zool.  Any  of  the  several  species  of  loon  (which  see) ; 
also  (alone  or  in  combination),  any  of  various  other  birds 
skillful  in  diving,  as  grebes,  sea  ducks,  auks,  penguins,  etc. 

3.  A  pickpocket.  Slang ,  Eng. 

di  verge'  (dl-vffrjp,  v.  i.  ;  di-verged'  (-vtirjd')  ;  di-verg'- 
ing  (-vflr'jlng).  [di-  =  dis-  -f-  L.  vergere  to  bend,  incline. 
See  verge.]  1.  To  extend  from  a  common  point  in  dif¬ 
ferent  directions ;  to  lead  away  from  one  another  ;  to 
tend  to  spread  apart ;  to  turn  aside  or  deviate  (as  from  a 
given  direction) ;  as,  rays  of  light  diverge  as  they  proceed 
from  the  sun  ;  the  path  diverges  from  the  main  road  ;  — 
opposed  to  converge. 

2.  To  differ  from  a  typical  form  ;  to  vary  from  a  normal 
condition  ;  to  dissent  from  a  creed,  position,  or  opinion, 
di  verge',  v.  t.  To  cause  to  diverge, 
dl-ver'gence  (dT-vQr'jcns ;  277)  )  n.  ;  pi.  -gences  (-jSn-sSz  ; 
di  ver'gen  cy  (dl-vffr'jen-sT)  )  151), -gencies  (-sTz).  [Cf. 
F.  divergence.]  1.  A  receding  from  each  other  in  moving 
from  a  common  center  ;  state  of  being  divergent ;  as,  an 
angle  is  formed  by  the  divergence  of  straight  lines; — the 
opposite  of  convergence. 

2.  Disagreement;  difference;  deviation  from  a  standard. 
Related  with  some  divergence  by  other  writers.  Sir  G.  C.  Lewis. 

divergence  of  a  vector,  Math.,  the  expression  ^  ^  -f 

w  here  A',  J',  Z  are  the  rectangular  components  of  the  vec¬ 
tor  F  ;  —  w’ritten  div.  F ,  and  so  called  as  representing  in 
hydrodynamics  an  outflow  per  unit  of  volume, 
divergence  theorem  Math.  The  theorem  of  Gauss  and 
Green  that  the  flux  of  a  vector  through  a  closed  surface 
G  equals  the  integral  of  its  divergence  over  the  bounded 
space. 

di-ver'gent  (-jent),  a.  [Cf.  F.  divergent.  See  diverge.] 

1.  Receding  farther  and  farther  from  each  other,  as  lines 
radiating  from  one  point ;  deviating  gradually  from  a  given 
direction  ;  —  opposed  to  convergent. 

2.  Optics.  Causing  divergence  of  rays ;  as,  a  divergent  lens. 

3.  Relating  to,  or  characterized  by,  divergence  or  "disagree¬ 
ment  ;  as,  a  divergent  statement. 

divergent  integral,  Math .,  a  definite  integral,  fabf(z)di,  that 
loses  its  meaning  because  f(z)  becomes  infinite  for  some 
value  of  x  between  a  and  b.  —  d.  series.  Math.,  a  series  the 
sum  of  whose  first  n  terms  either  increases  indefinitely  or 
oscillates  indefinitely  between  finite  limits  as  n  increases 
indefinitely. 

di'vers  tdl'verz),  a.  [F.  divers ,  L.  diversus  turned  in  dif¬ 
ferent  directions,  different,  p.  p.  of  divertere.  See  divert  ; 
cf.  DIVERSE.]  1.  Different  in  kind  or  species ;  diverse.  Obs. 
Thou  shalt  not  sow  thy  vineyard  with  divers  seeds.  Deut.  xxii.  y. 

2.  Perverse  ;  evil ;  cruel.  Obs. 

3.  Several;  sundry;  various;  more  than  one,  but  not 
definite  in  number  ;  as,  divers  philosophers  ;  —  now  limited 
to  the  plural.  Also  used  substantively  or  pronominally. 

Divers  of  Antonio’s  creditors.  Shak. 

Syn.  —  See  different. 

di- verse'  (di-vtirs' ;  di'vers;  277),  a.  [Same  word  as  di¬ 
vers.  See  divers.]  1.  Different;  unlike;  dissimilar; 
distinct ;  separate. 

The  word  ...  is  used  in  a  sense  very  diverse  from  its  original 
import.  J.  Edwards. 

Our  roads  are  diverse  :  farewell,  love  !  said  6he.  R.  Browning. 

2.  Capable  of  various  forms  ;  multiform. 

Eloquence  is  a  great  and  diverse  thing.  B.  Jonson. 

3.  Perverse;  adverse;  evil.  Obs. 

4.  Sundry  ;  various  ;  several ;  divers.  Obs. 

Syn.  —  See  different. 

di  verse'ly  (dT-vffrs'lT  ;  di'vers-li),  adv.  1.  In  different 
ways ;  differently  ;  variously. 

How  diversely  love  doth  his  pageants  play.  Spenser. 
2.  In  different  directions  ;  divergently. 

On  life’s  vast  ocean  diversely  we  sail.  Pope. 

di-ver'si-  (dT-vtir'sT-).  Combining  form  from  Latin  diver- 
|  sus,  meaning  diverse. 


dictum.  See  dictum.]  A  phrase, 
as  a  proverb.  Obs. 
dl  u-ra'nate  (dT'A-ra'nSt),  n. 
[di-  +  uranium.]  Chem.  A  salt 
of  a  theoretical  acid,  H2U2O7 
(di  u-ran'ic  ac'id  [-rftn'Yk]),  of 
uranium;  as,  sodium  diuranate, 
Na2U»Or'H20,a  yellow  salt  used 
in  making  uranium  glass, 
dl-n're-ide  (dl-Q'rMd  ;  -Td),  n. 
Also  -id.  Chem.  See  ureipe. 
di  u  ret'i-cal.a.  Diuretic  -dl'u- 
ret'i-cal-ly,  adt\— di  u-ret'i-cal- 
nesa.  n. 

Di-ur'na  (dl-Qr'nd),  n.  pi.  [NL., 
fr.  L.  diurnus  belonging  to  the 
day.]  Zool.  =  Rhopalocera. 
dl-ur 'nal-iat.  n.  A  journalist. 
Obs.  or  Archaic. 
di-ur'nal-ness.  n.  See -ness. 
diur-na'tion  (dl'tir-na'shun), 
n.  Zool.  Dormancy  by  day,  as 
in  the  case  of  the  bats, 
di-urne',  a.  Diurnal.  Obs. 


Di'us  Fi'di-us  (fYd't-Gs).  [L.J 
See  Fipes. 

Div  (dSv).  Var.  of  Dev. 
div  (dfv),  v.  To  do.  Scot,  or 
Forth.  Eng.  Dial. 
div.  Abhr. ^Divide;  divided:  div¬ 
idend;  divine;  division;  divisor, 
di-va'lent  (dT-va'lrnt ;  dlv'd- 
l£nt),  a.  [di-  +  L.  valens.  See 
valence.]  Chem.  Bivalent. 
Di-va'li-a(dT-va'lT-d),  n.pl.  [L.] 
Rom.  Relig.  =  Angeronalia, 
Angerona  being  also  known  as 
Diva  Angerona  ( dl  'va). 
dl-vap  o-ra'tion  (dl-v&p'o-ra  - 
shun ),  n.  [di-  =  dis -  +  vaj>ora- 
tion.)  Evaporation.  Obs. 
di- va'rl-ant, n.  Math.  Admixed 
concomitant.  Salmon. 

di-var'i-cat'ing-ly,  adv.  of  di- 
I'aricating,  p.  pr. 
di-var 'i-ca  tor.  n.  That  which 
divaricates  ;  Zool.%  a  muscle 
which  causes  divergence  or  sep¬ 


aration  of  parts,  specif.,  one  of 

those  which  open  the  shell  of 
hrachiopods. 

divast.  Erron.  for  devast,  dev¬ 
astated.  Obs. 

Dive  (dev).  Var.  of  Dev. 
dive'dap  per  (div-).  didap¬ 
per. 

div'el(dYv'’l).  Obs.,  colloq.,  or 
dial.  var.  of  devil. 
di-vel'  (dl-vgl'),  v.  t.  [L.  divel- 
lere ;  di-,dis-  +  vellere  to  pluck.] 
To  rend  apart.  Obs. 
di-vel 'lent,  a.  [L.  divellens,  p. 
pr.]  Drawing  asunder.  Rare. 
Div'er,  Colonel  (dlv'?r).  In 
Dickens’s  “  Martin  Cnuzzle- 
wit,”  the  self-important  editor 
of  the  “  New  York  Rowdy  Jour¬ 
nal.” 

di'ver.  v.  i.  [Cf.  E.  dial,  daver 
to  waver,  D.  daveren  to  shake.] 
To  tremble  ;  quake.  Obs. 
di'verb,  n.  [Cf.  L.  diverhium  the 


colloquial  part  of  a  comedy,  di¬ 
alogue  ;  dx-  =  dis-  +  verbum 
word.]  A  proverb,  often  anti¬ 
thetical;  a  byword.  Obs. 
di-ver'ber-ate,  v.  t.  [L.  diver- 
beratu* ,  p.  p.  of  diverberare  to 
strike  asunder  ;  di-  —  dis-  +  rer- 
berare  to  beat.]  Obs.  To  strike 
or  sound  through.  —  di-ver'ber- 
a'tion  (-a'shiln),  n.  Obs. 
di-verge'ment,  n.  See  -mext. 
di-verg'enfc-ly  (dl-vftr'j^nt-ll), 
adv.  of  divergent. 
di-verg'ing  (dT-vdr'jYng),  p.  pr. 
of  diverge.  — di-verg'Jng-ly, 
adv.  —  diverging  meniscus.  See 
lens.  —  d.  senes.  =  divergent 

SERIES. 

di- verse',  v.  i.  [Cf.  OF.  diverse r 
to  change,  vary.]  Obs.  1.  To 
be  different  ;  to  vary  ;  to  differ. 
2.  To  turn  aside  ;  to  diverge, 
di-verse',  adv.  Diversely, 
di-verse'ness.  n.  See -ness. 


di-versl-fl-ca'tion  (dT-vflr'8T-fT-ka'sh?2n),w.  [Cf.  F.  diver- 
siflcation.  See  diversify.]  Act  of  diversifying,  or  state 
of  being  diversified  ;  that  which  exhibits  diversity  ;  varia¬ 
tion  ;  variegation;  modification;  change;  diversity. 
Infinite  diversifications  of  tints  may  he  produced.  Adventurer. 
di  ver'si  lied  (dT-vfir'si-fid),^.  a.  Distinguished  by  various 
forms,  or  by  a  variety  of  aspects  or  objects;  variegated; 
as,  diversified  scenery  or  landscape, 

di-ver 'si-lorm  (  f6rm),  a.  [diver si-  -f-  -form.]  Of  a  differ¬ 
ent  form  ;  of  varied  forms. 

di  ver'si-ly  (-fi),  v.  t.  ;  di-ver'si-fied  (-fid) ;  di-ver'si-fy'- 
ing  (-fl'Ing).  [F.  diversifier ,  LL.  diversiflcare ,  fr.  L.  di¬ 
versus  diverse  -f-  -flcare  (in  comp.),  akin  to  facere  to  make. 
See  diverse,  -fy.]  1.  To  make  diverse,  or  various,  in  form 

or  quality  ;  to  give  variety  to  ;  to  variegate. 

Its  seven  colors,  that  diversify  all  the  face  of  nature.  /.  Taylor. 
2  To  diff  erentiate  (one  from  another) ;  to  make  different 
(from).  Obs.  “  Diversified  one  from  another.”  Locke. 
di-ver'si  fy,  v.  i.  To  change;  to  vary;  to  produce  diver¬ 
sity.  Rare. 

di-ver'sion  (dT-vfir'shfin),  n.  [Cf.  F.  diversion.  See  di¬ 
vert.]  1.  Act  of  turning  aside  from  any  course,  occu¬ 
pation,  or  object ;  as,  the  diversion  of  a  stream  from  its 
channel ;  diversion  of  the  mind  from  business. 

2.  That  which  diverts;  that  which  turns  or  draws  the 
mind  from  care  or  study,  and  thus  relaxes  and  amuses  ; 
sport ;  play  ;  pastime  ;  as,  the  diversions  of  youth. 

Such  productions  of  wit  and  humor  as  expose  vice  and  folly, 
furnish  useful  diversion  to  readers.  Addison. 

3.  Mil.  Act  of  drawing  the  attention  and  force  of  an 
enemy  from  the  point  of  the  principal  operation  ;  an  at¬ 
tack,  alarm,  or  feint  which  diverts  attention. 

Syn.  —  Amusement,  entertainment,  pastime,  recreation, 
sport,  game,  play,  solace,  merriment, 
di-ver'si  ty  (-sT-tT),  n.  ;  pi.  -ties  (-tiz).  [F.  diversity  L. 
diversitas ,  fr.  diversus.  See  diverse.]  1.  A  state  of  dif¬ 
ference  ;  dissimilitude  ;  unlikeness. 

They  will  prove  opposite  ;  and  not  resting  in  a  bare  diversity , 
rise  into  a  contrariety.  South. 

2.  Difference;  multiformity;  variety.  “ Diversity  of 
sounds.”  Shak.  “  Diversities  of  opinion.”  Seeker. 

3.  Variegation.  “  Bright  diversities  of  day.”  Pope. 

4.  Variation  from  right  or  goodness  ;  perversity  ;  evil.  Obs. 
Syn.  —  See  variety. 

di-ver'SO-ry  (-so-ri),  a.  1.  Serving  or  tending  to  divert.  R. 
2.  Distinguishing.  Obs.  Raleigh. 

di  vert'  (dl-vdrt'),  v.  t. ;  di-vert'ed  ;  di-vert'ing.  [F.  di¬ 
ver  Hr,  fr.  L.  divertere ,  diversum,  to  go  diff  erent  ways,  turn 
aside  ;  di-  =  dis-  -f-  vertere  to  turn.  See  version;  cf.  di¬ 
vorce.]  1.  To  turn  aside  (from  or  to) ;  to  turn  off  from 
any  course  or  intended  application  ;  to  deflect ;  as,  to  di¬ 
vert  a  river  from  its  channel ;  to  divert  commerce  from  its 
usual  course  ;  to  divert  a  sum  to  charity. 

2.  To  turn  away  from  any  occupation,  business,  or  study ; 
to  cause  to  have  lively  aud  agreeable  sensations ;  to  amuse  ; 
to  entertain  ;  as,  children  are  diverted  with  sports. 

O,  I  have  been  vastly  diverted  with  the  story.  Sheridan. 

3.  To  occupy  or  while  away  (time).  Obs. 

Syn.  —  Entertain,  recreate,  delight.  See  amuse. 

di-vert',  v.  i.  To  turn  aside  ;  to  deviate;  digress.  Archaic. 

I  diverted  to  6ee  one  of  the  prince’s  palaces.  Evelyn. 
di  ver'ti-cle  (dT-vffr'tT-kT),  n.  [L.  diverticulum ,  deverticu- 
turn,  a  bypath,  fr.  divertere ,  deveriere,  to  turn  away.]  1.  A 
turning  ;  a  byway  ;  a  bypath.  Obs. 

2.  Anat.  A  diverticulum.  Rare. 

di  ver-tic'u-lum  (di'ver-tTk'u-lwm),??.  ;  pi.  -ula  (-Id).  [L. 
See  diverticle.]  Anat.  A  blind  tube  or  sac  branching  off 
from  a  cavity  or  canal;  a  caecum. — dLver-tiC'U-lar  (-ldr),  a. 
di-vert'ing  (dT-vtir'tT»g),p.  a.  Amusing;  entertaining;  dis¬ 
tracting.  —  di-vert'ing-ly,  adv.  —  di  vert'ing-ness,  n. 
di-ver'tise  (di-vQr'tTz,  later  dlv'er-tiz' ;  cf.  advertise),!',  t. 
[F.  divertir ,  p.  pr.  divertissant .]  To  divert ;  esp.,  to  enter¬ 
tain.  Obs. 

di-vert'ise-ment  (dT-vQr'tTz-m?nt),  n.  [Cf.  divertisse¬ 
ment.]  1.  Diversion  ;  amusement ;  recreation. 

2  A  divertissement  (in  sense  2). 

||  di  ver  tisse  ment'  (de'vgr'tes'maN'),  n.  [F.]  1.  An 

entertainment ;  diversion  ;  amusement. 

2.  a  A  short  ballet,  or  other  entertainment,  between  the 
acts  of  a  play,  b  A  light,  diverting  piece  of  music,  c  An 
episode  in  a  fugue. 

di-ver'tive  (dt-vffr'tTv),  a.  [From  divert.]  Tending  to 
divert ;  diverting  ;  amusing  ;  interesting. 

Things  of  a  pleasant  and  divertive  nature.  Rogers. 
Di'ves  (dl'vez),  7 1. ;  pi.  Diveses  (-5z).  [L.,  rich.]  The 

rich  man  in  the  parable  of  “  the  rich  man  and  Lazarus  ” 

( iAike  xvi.  19-31) ;  —  commonly  so  called  from  the  occur¬ 
rence  of  the  Latin  adjective  dives  in  this  passage  in  the 
Vulgate.  Hence,  a  rich  man  ;  a  rich  worldling, 
di-vest'  (dT-vSst'),  v.  t.  ;  di-vest'ed  ;  di-vest'ing.  [LL.  di- 
vestire  (di-  =  dis-  -|-  L.  vestire  to  dress),  equiv.  to  L.  de- 
vest  ire,  from  which  comes  devest,  which  is  now  rare  except 
as  a  legal  term.  See  devest,  vest.]  1  To  unclothe  ;  to 
strip,  as  of  clothes,  arms,  or  equipage  ;  —  opposed  to  invest. 

2.  Fig.:  To  strip  ;  to  deprive;  to  dispossess  ;  as,  to  divest 
one  of  his  rights  ;  to  divest  one’s  self  of  passions. 

Wretches  divested  of  every  moral  feeling.  Goldsmith. 

3.  To  put  off ;  to  lay  aside  ;  as,  to  divest  all  fear.  Rare. 

4.  Law.  To  annul  or  take  away  (a  vested  right) ;  to  devest, 
di-vest'i-tive  (dl-vSs'tT-tTv),  a.  Law.  Having  the  function 

or  effect  of  divesting.  See  dispositive,  Cii.  “  A  ‘  divestitive 
fact  ’  puts  an  end  to  a  right  altogether.”  T.  E.  Holland. 


di-ver 'ai-fi'a-ble  (dY-vQr'6Y-fI'd- 

b’l),  a.  See  -able.  —  di-ver'si- 
fi  a-bil'i-ty  (-bYl'Y-tY),  n. 
di-ver'si-fi'er  (-fl'er),  n.  One 
that  diversifies. 

di-ver  si-flo'rouB  (-fld'nTs),  a. 
Bot  Having  variously  colored 
flowers. 

di-ver7 8i-fo'li-ate  (-f5'lT-at).  di- 
ver  gi-fo'li-ou8  (-rZs),  a.  Bot. 
Having  leaves  of  various  forms 

or  colors. 

di  ver-8il'o-quent  (dT'vgr-sYl'rt- 
kw^nt),  a.  [diversi-  +  L.  lo- 
quens  speaking.]  Speaking  in 
different  ways.  Rare. 
di  ver  siv'o-lent  (-sYv'fi-lf'nt),**. 
f  diversi -  4-  L.  volens  wishing.] 
Desiring  different  things.  Obs. 
di'vers-ly  (dl'vgrz-lY),  adv.  of 
divers. 

di-ver 'so  in-tu'i-tu.  [L.]  With 
or  in  a  different  view,  purpose, 
or  design  :  by  a  different  course. 


di-ver'so-ry,  n.  [L.  diversorivm, 

deversorium,  an  inn  or  lodging.] 
A  wayside  inn  ;  a  lodging, 
div'er’s  pal'sv  or  pa-ral'y-sis 
(dlv'frz).  Med.  Caisson  disease, 
di-vert'er,  n.  One  that  diverts, 
turns  off,  or  pleases, 
di-vert'i-ble  (dl-vfir'tT-b’l),  a. 
See  -a  b le.  —  d  i-v  e  r  1 1-b  i  l'i-t  y 
(-hil')-tY),  ».  [xici’Lr m . | 

dTver-tic'u-la,  n.,  pi.  of  diyer-I 
di  ver-tic 'u-late  (dl'v?r-tik 'fl¬ 
int).  di  ver-tic'u-lat  ed  (-lat'Pd), 
a.  Anat.  Having  a  diverticulum 
or  diverticula. 

||  di-ver'tf -men 'to  (dP-vSr't*- 
mPn'to),  n.  ,*  j>l.  -ti  (-te).  [It.] 

Music.  =  DIVERTISSEMENT. 

di-ver 'tis-sant.  a.  [F.]  Enter¬ 
taining  ;  agreeable.  Obs. 
di-vert'ment,  n.  Diversion.  R. 
Di'ves  costs  (dl'vez).  See  pau¬ 
per  costs. 

di-vest'l-ble,  a.  See  -able.  R. 


food,  foot ;  out,  oil ;  chair  ;  go  ;  sing,  igk  ;  then,  thin ;  nature,  verdure  (250) ;  k  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144) ;  boN  ;  yet ;  7,h  =  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Guide. 

Full  explanations  of  Abbreviations,  Signs,  etc..  Immediately  precede  the  Vocabulary. 
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DIVISION 


dl-vest'i-ture  (dl-ves'tT-^yr),  n.  Act  of  divesting  (a  per¬ 
son  or  thing),  or  state  of  being  divested, 
dl  vest'rnent  (dT-vSst'uienfc),  71.  Act  of  divesting,  or  state 
of  being  divested. 

di  vide'  (dl-vid'),  v.  t. ;  di-vid'ed  (-vid'Sd) ;  di-vid'ing 
(-vid'tng).  [L.  dividere  ^  divisum  ;  di -  =  dis -  -j-  a  root 
perh.  signifying  to  part  ;  cf.  Skr.  vidh  to  be  empty,  to  lack  ; 
peril,  akin  to  L.  vidua  widow,  and  E.  widow.  Cf.  device, 
devise.]  1.  To  part  asunder  (a  whole)  ;  to  sever  into  two 
or  more  parts  or  pieces  ;  to  sunder  ;  to  separate  into  parts. 

Divide  the  living  child  in  two.  1  Kings  iii.  25. 

2.  To  cause  to  be  separate  ;  to  keep  apart  by  a  partition, 
or  by  an  imaginary  line  or  limit ;  to  cut  off ;  to  part ;  as, 
a  wall  divules  two  houses ;  a  stream  divides  the  towns. 

3.  To  make  partition  of  among  a  number  ;  to  apportion, 
as  profits  of  stock  among  proprietors ;  to  give  in  shares ; 
to  distribute  ;  to  mete  out ;  to  share. 

Ye  shall  divide  the  land  by  lot.  jVum.  xxxiii.  54. 

4.  To  disunite  in  opinion  or  interest ;  to  make  discordant 
or  hostile  ;  to  set  at  variance. 

If  a  kingdom  be  divided  against  itself,  that  kingdom  cannot 
stand.  Mark  iii.  24. 

Every  family  became  now  divided  within  itself.  Prescott. 

5.  To  separate  into  classes  or  parts  ;  to  classify,  specif,  in 
order  to  ascertain  the  votes  for  and  against  a  measure  ;  as, 
to  divide  a  legislative  house  upon  a  question. 

6.  Math.  To  subject  to  mathematical  division. 

7.  Logic.  To  separate  into  species ;  also,  to  separate 
(classes  or  class  terms)  by  abstraction  or  by  restriction  of 
denotation ;  to  distinguish. 

8.  Mech.  To  mark  divisions  on  ;  to  graduate  ;  as,  to  divide 
a  sextant. 

9.  Music.  To  play  or  sing  in  a  florid  style.  Obs. 

10.  To  give  off ;  to  diffuse  ;  as,  the  sun  divides  heat.  Obs. 
Syn.— Divide,  separate,  part,  sever,  sunder  Divide 
commonly  stresses  the  idea  of  resulting  parts,  groups,  or 
sections  ;  as,  “  he  that  will  divide  a  minute  into  a  thousand 
parts”  ( Shak .) ;  “And  he  divided  unto  them  his  living” 
(Luke  xv.  12) :  “  No  more  let  Life  divide  what  Death  can 
join  together  ”  (Shelley).  Separate  implies  a  putting  or 
keeping  apart ;  as,  “  The  work  is  great  and  large,  and  we 
are  separated  upon  the  wall,  one  far  from  another  ”  (Neh. 
iv.  19> ;  to  separate  the  wheat  from  the  chaff:  the  river 
separated  (kept  apart)  the  opposing  forces;  cf.  the  Dela¬ 
ware  divides  (marks  off)  Pennsylvania  from  New  Jersey. 
Part  frequently  implies  a  closer  original  union,  or  a  more 
complete  separation,  or  both,  than  divide  and  separate  ;  as, 
“  The  soul  and  body  rive  not  more  in  parting  than  great¬ 
ness  going  off”  (Shak.);  “The  Lord  do  so  to  me  ...  if 
ought  but  death  part  thee  and  me”  (Ruth  i.  17);  to  part 
two  combatants.  Sever  adds  the  implication  of  violence 
(esp.  by  or  as  if  by  cutting),  and  frequently  applies  to  the 
separation  of  a  part  from  the  whole  ;  as,  to  sever  a  bough 
by  one  blow  of  the  ax,  to  sever  the  head  from  the  body ; 
“  bands  of  union  which  no  power  can  sever  ”  (Shelley). 
Sunder  frequently  implies  a  violent  rending  or  wrenching 
apart ;  as,  ‘‘Even  as  a  splitted  bark,  so  sunder  we  ”  (Shak.). 
See  DISTINCT,  PART,  DISTRIBUTIVELY  ;  cf.  JOIN. 

divide',  v.  i.  1.  To  be  separated;  to  part;  to  move  apart ; 
to  branch.  Milton. 

The  Indo-Germanic  family  divides  into  three  groups.  J.  Peile. 
2  To  cause  separation  ;  to  disunite. 

A  gulf,  a  strait,  the  sea  intervening  between  islands,  divide 
less  than  the  matted  forest.  Bancroft. 

3.  To  have  a  share  ;  to  partake. 

You  shall  in  all  divide  with  us.  Shak. 

4.  To  vote,  as  in  the  British  Parliament,  by  separating  into 
two  parties  (as  on  opposite  sides  or  in  opposite  lobbies), 
that  is,  the  ‘ayes’  dividing  from  the  ‘noes.’ 

divide',  n.  A  dividing  ridge  or  section  of  high  ground 
between  two  basins  or  areas  of  drainage  ;  a  watershed, 
dl-vid'ed  (dT-vid'gd  ;  -Id;  7,  151),;?.  a.  1.  Broken  in  pieces; 
incomplete.  Obs. 

2.  Parted  ;  disunited  ;  distributed.  In  technical  uses  :  a 
Bot.  Cut  into  distinct  parts  by  incisions  extending  to  the 
base  or  to  the  midrib  ;  —  said  of  a  leaf,  b  Phon.  Uttered, 
as  a  consonant,  with  the  tongue  so  placed  that  it  divides 
the  oral  passage  laterally  into  two  channels  for  the  escape 
of  the  breath  or  voice,  as  commonly  in  l.  See  Guide  to 
Pron.,  §61.  c  Music.  Mutually  independent ;  —  applied  to 
instruments  or  voices  that  temporarily  give  separate  parts, 
d  Logic.  Subjected  to  logical  division,  e  Hindu  Law. 

(1)  Separated  or  freed  from  the  bond  or  obligation  of  the 
joint  family;  as,  a  divided  member;  a  divided  brother. 

(2)  Consisting  of  the  fragments  remaining  from  the  pinda, 
or  funeral  cake.  See  pinda. 

divided  proposition.  Logic ,  a  proposition  in  which  a  sign  of 
modality  intervenes  between  the  subject  and  predicate. 
Cent.  Did.  —  d.  skirt,  a  skirt  resembling  Turkish  trousers, 
worn  chiefly  in  gymnastics ;  also,  a  skirt  in  two  parts, 
worn  in  horseback  or  bicycle  riding. 

—  dl  vid'ed-ly,  w/?\ -di-vid'ed  ness.  n. 
div'i-dend  (dTv'T-d6nd),  n.  [L.  dividendum  thing  to  be 
divided,  neut.  of  the  gerundive  of  dividere:  cf.  F.  divi- 
dende.']  1.  A  sum  of  money  or  quantity  of  commodities 
to  be  divided  and  distributed  ;  the  share  of  a  sum  divided 
that  falls  to  each  individual ;  a  distributive  sum,  share,  or 
percentage;  —  applied  to  the  profits  as  apportioned  among 
shareholders,  and  to  assets  as  apportioned  among  creditors; 
as,  the  dividend  of  a  bank,  a  railway  corporation,  or  a  bank¬ 
rupt  estate.  The  exclusion  and  the  inclusion  of  a  dividend 
in  a  9ale,  according  to  express  agreement,  are  denoted  re¬ 
spectively  by  the  phrases  dividend  off  or  ex  dividend,  and 
dividend  on,  m  England  cum  dividend. 

A  failure  to  pay  dividends  to  shareholders  does  not,  like  a  fail¬ 
ure  to  pay  interest  on  borrowed  money,  lay  a  company  open  to 
being  declared  bankrupt.  '  Encyc.  Brit. 

2.  Specif.  :  Life  Insurance.  The  share  of  surplus  earned 
by,  and  allocated  to,  any  policy  ;  —  in  England  often  called 
bonus.  Dividends  are  called  annual  accumulation ,  de¬ 
ferred,  cash ,  reversionary ,  and  contingent ,  according  to  the 
time  or  conditions  of  their  payment.  Accumulation  and 
deferred  dividends  are  essentially  the  same,  both  being 
dividends  payable  from  the  surplus  accumulated  during  a 
given  period  to  those  policy  holders  only  who  are  alive  at 
its  expiry  and  whose  policies  are  then  in  force. 

3.  Math.  A  number  or  quantity  that  is  to  be  divided, 
dividend  warrant.  An  order,  essentially  a  check,  on 

which  a  shareholder  receives  his  dividend.  It  may  be 
crossed  like  a  check  ;  but,  unlike  a  check,  when  payable  to 


the  order  of  two  or  more  persons,  it  is  customarily  paid  on 
the  indorsement  of  any  one  of  them.  Eng. 
dl-vid'er  (dl-vid'er),  n.  1.  One  that  divides  (in  any  sense) ; 
esp.,  one  that  separates  anything  into  parts. 

2.  One  who  deals  out  to  each  his  share. 

Who  made  me  a  judge  or  a  divider  over  you  ?  Luke  xii.  14. 

3.  One  that  causes  division. 

Hate  is  of  all  things  the  mightiest  divider.  Milton 

4.  Usually/?/.  A11  instrument  for  dividing  lines,  describ¬ 
ing  circles,  etc. ;  compasses.  See  compass,  Illust. 

5.  A  prow  on  a  harvester  which  parts  off  the  grain  to  be  cut. 
di-vid'ing  (di-vid'Tng),  /?.  a.  That  divides;  separating; 

marking  divisions  ;  graduating.  —  di-vid'ing-ly,  adv. 
dividing  engine,  a  machine  for  graduating  circles  (as  for 
astronomical  instruments)  or  bars  (as  for  scales),  also  for 
spacing  off  and  cutting  teeth  in  wheels.  —  d.  plate,  Mach., 
an  index  plate.  —  d.  sinker,  in  knitting  machines^  a  sinker 
between  two  jack  sinkers  and  acting  alternately  with  them, 
div'i-div'i  (dlv'T-dlv'T),  n.  [Native  name.]  a  A  small 
tree  of  tropical  America  ( Cvesalpinia  coriaria) ;  also,  its 
curiously  twisted  astringent  pods,  yielding  a  large  propor¬ 
tion  of  tannic  and  gallic  acid,  used  by  tanners  and  dyers, 
b  The  related  species  C.  tinctoria  and  its  pods, 
di-vid'u-al  (dT-vTdJi-ai), a.  [See  dividuous.]  1.  Separate; 
distinct ;  separable. 

2.  Fragmentary;  divisible. 

3.  Divided,  shared,  or  participated  in.  Rare.  Milton. 
di-vid'u-ous  (-fia),  a.  [L.  dividuus  divisible,  divided,  fr. 

dividere.']  Divisible  ;  separable ;  dividual.  Rare. 
Dl-vi'na  Corn  me'dia  (dS-ve'na  kom-ma'dyii).  fit.]  Lit., 
Divine  Comedy  ;  —  title  of  a  celebrated  Italian  epic  poem 
by  Dante  (1265-1321).  It  is  divided  into  three  parts,4*  L’  In¬ 
ferno  ”  (Hell),  “II  Purgatorio  ”  (Purgatory),  and  “  II  Para- 
diso  ”  (Paradise),  the  poet  representing  himself  as  journey¬ 
ing  through  these  regions.  Dante  called  it  a  Commedta 
because  it  ends  happily,  and  the  epithet  Divina  was  added 
by  admirers  of  later  times.  See  Inferno  ;  Beatrice,  2. 
div  i-na'tion  (dTv'T-na'shun),  n.  [L.  divinatio ,  fr.  divinare , 
divination ,  to  foresee,  foretell,  fr.  divinus:  cf.  F.  divina¬ 
tion.  See  divine,  a.]  1.  The  act  of  divining  ;  a  foreseeing 
or  foretelling  of  future  events  or  a  discovering  hidden 
knowledge.  Divination  is  a  world-wide  practice  resting 
upon  the  assumption  of  the  active  cofipe ration  of  unseen 
powers  in  the  divinatory  rites.  These  rites  are  of  two  main 
types :  (1)  Those  depending:  upon  the  psychical  condition  of 
tne  diviner,  including :  divination  through  inspiration  or 
divine  enthusiasm,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Pythia  who  uttered 
the  oracles  of  Apollo  at  Delphi ;  through  dreams,  esp.  at 
the  shrine  of  a  deity;  through  trances  and  mediumship,  as 
in  modern  spiritualism  ;  through  crystal  gazing  (see  crys¬ 
tal  vision),  and  other  means  of  inducing  hallucinatory 
images.  (2)  Those  taking  the  form  of  magic  and  mantic 
arts,  such  as  :  the  study  of  omens,  esp.  the  inspection  of 
the  entrails  of  sacrificed  animals,  the  flight  of  birds,  the 
fall  of  talismans,  cards,  etc.  (cf.  augury);  the  study  of 
natural  phenomena  and  portents,  as  in  astrology,  palmis¬ 
try,  etc. ;  sortilege,  or  the  casting  of  lots  (gambling  itself 
among  the  lower  races  being  deemed  to  be  under  the  di¬ 
rection  of  unseen  powers) ;  ordeals,  esp.  for  the  determi¬ 
nation  of  guilt  or  innocence,  and  including  the  ordeal  by 
combat.  Cf.  magic. 

There  shall  not  be  found  among  you  any  one  that  .  .  .  useth  div¬ 
ination,  or  an  observer  of  times,  of  an  enchanter.  Deut.  xviii.  10. 

2.  An  indication  of  what  is  future  or  secret;  augury;  omen; 
conjectural  presage  ;  prediction. 

Syn.  —  See  discernment. 

div'i-na'tor  (dTv'T-na'ter),  n.  [L.]  One  who  practices  or 
pretends  to  divination  ;  a  diviner.  Burton. 

di-vin'a-to-ry  (dT-vTn'd-to-rT),  a.  [Cf.  F.  divinatoire.'} 
Professing,  or  relating  to,  divination.  “  A  natural  divina¬ 
tory  instinct.”  Cowley. 

di-Vine'  (dY-vin'),  a.  ;  dj-vin'er  (-vin'er) ;  di-vin'est  (-6st). 
[ME.  also  devin ,  OF.  dir  in ,  devin ,  F.  divin ,  L.  divinus  di¬ 
vine,  divinely  inspired,  fr.  divus ,  dius,  belonging  to  a  deity; 
akin  to  Gr.  $cos,  and  L.  deus  God.  See  deity.]  1.  Of  or 
pertaining  to  God  ,  as,  divine  perfections  ;  the  divine  will. 
“The  immensity  of  the  divine  nature.”  Paley. 

2.  Proceeding  from  God  ;  as,  divine  judgments. 

3.  Appropriated  to  God,  or  celebrating  his  praise;  reli¬ 
gions;  pious;  holy;  as,  divine  service  ;  divine  songs. 

4  Pertaining  to,  or  proceeding  from,  a  deity  ;  of  the  na¬ 
ture  of  a  god  or  gods.  “  The  divine  Apollo  said.”  Shak. 

5.  Godlike;  heavenly;  excellent  in  the  highest  degree; 
supremely  admirable;  apparently  above  what  is  human; 
—  in  this  sense  admitting  of  comparison  ;  as,  the  divinest 
mind.  Sir  J.  Davies.  “  The  divine  Desdemona.”  Shak. 

But  not  to  one  in  this  benighted  age 
Is  that  diviner  inspiration  given.  Gray. 

6.  Presageful ;  foreboding  ;  prescient.  Obs. 

His  heart,  divine  of  something  ill.  Milton. 

7.  Relating  to  divinity  or  theology  ;  religious  ;  sacred. 

Church  history  and  other  divine  learning.  South. 
Syn.  —  Supernatural,  superhuman,  godlike,  heavenly, 
celestial ;  pious,  holy,  sacred;  preeminent. 

Divine  Comedy.  =  Divina  Commedia.  —  d.  right,  or  d.  right 
of  kings,  the  right  of  a  king  to  rule  as  posited  by  the  patri¬ 
archal  theory  of  government, esp.  under  the  doctrine  that 
no  misconduct  and  no  dispossession  can  forfeit  the  right 
of  a  monarch  or  his  heirs  to  the  throne,  and  to  the  obedi¬ 
ence  of  the  people.  —  d.  service,  the  worship  of  God,  or  a 
spiritual  service  forming  a  part  of  this.  —  d.  tree.  =  Bhu¬ 
tan  cypress. 

di-vine',  n.  [OF.  devin ,  LL.  divinus.  See  divine,  a.]  1.  A 
diviner ;  soothsayer.  Obs. 

2.  A  minister  of  the  gospel ;  a  priest  ;  a  clergyman. 

The  first  divines  of  New  England  were  surpassed  by  none  in 
extensive  erudition.  ./.  U'oodbridge 

3-  One  skilled  in  divinity  ;  a  theologian.  “Poets  were  the 
first  divines Denham. 
4  A  priest  or  scholar  of  a  heathen  religion.  Obs. 
di  vine',  r.  t.  ;  di-vined'  (-vlnd') ;  di-vin'ing  (-vin'Tng). 
[ME.  also  devinen ,  F.  deviner ,  L.  divinare.  See  divination.] 

1.  To  discover  or  make,  known,  as  if  by  divination  ;  to  in¬ 
terpret  ;  to  disclose.  Obs. 

2.  To  perceive  through  reasoning,  sympathy,  or  intuition  ; 
to  detect ;  to  conjecture  ;  as,  to  divine  another’s  need. 

3.  To  foresee  or  foreknow  ;  to  anticipate. 

A  sagacity  which  divined  the  evil  designs.  Bancroft. 

4.  To  foretell;  to  predict;  to  presage;  to  portend.  Obs.  or  R. 

Darest  thou  .  .  .  divine  his  downfall  ?  Shak. 


5.  To  contrive  ;  to  devise.  Obs. 

6.  To  render  divine  ;  to  deify.  Obs. 

Syn.  —  Guess,  conjecture,  surmise  ;  foretell,  predict,  pre¬ 
sage,  prophesy,  prognosticate,  forebode, 
di  vine'  (dT-viu'),  v.  i.  1.  To  use  or  practice  divination  ; 
to  foretell  by  divination  ;  to  utter  prognostications ;  to 
prophesy. 

The  prophets  thereof  divine  for  money.  Micah  iii.  11. 
2.  To  have  or  feel  a  presage  or  foreboding. 

Suggest  but  truth  to  in y  divining  thoughts.  Shak. 
3  To  conjecture  or  guess  ;  as,  to  divine  rightly, 
di  vinely,  adv.  1.  In  a  divine  or  godlike  manner  ;  holily; 
admirably  or  excellently  in  a  supreme  degree. 

Most  divinely  lair.  Tennyson . 


2.  By  the  agency  or  influence  of  God. 
di  vine'ness,  ft.  Quality  or  state  of  being  divine  ;  super¬ 
human  or  supreme  excellence.  Shak. 

di  vin'er  (dl-viu'er),  n.  [OF.  devineor.']  One  who  di¬ 
vines  (in  any  sense)  ;  as  :  a  One  who  foretells  by  divina¬ 
tion  or  supernatural  means;  a  soothsayer;  an  augur,  b  One 
who  conjectures  or  guesses  correctly.  Locke . 

di- vin'er- ess,  n.  [OF.  deviner  esse.  ]  A  female  diviner  ;  c 
prophetess ;  a  sibyl.  Dryden . 

div'ing  (div'Tng),  p.  a.  That  dives  or  is  used  for  diving, 
diving  beetle,  any  beetle  of  the  family  Dytiscidee,  which 
habitually  live  under  water.  —  d.  bell,  a  hollow  inverted 
vessel,  sometimes  bell-shaped,  in 
which  men  may  descend  and  work 
under  water,  respiration  being  sus¬ 
tained  by  the  compressed  air  at  the 
top,  or  by  fresh  air  pumped  in 
through  a  tube  from  above.  —  d. 
buck,  the  duykerbok.  —  d.  dress.  See 
submarine  armor.  —  d.  petrel,  any 
bird  of  the  genus  Pelecovoiaes ,  a 
group  of  peculiar  short-winged, 
short-tailed  petrels  of  the  Southern 
Hemisphere  w  hich  somewhat  resem¬ 
ble  auks  in  habits  and  appearance. 

They  have  tubular,  upwardly  di¬ 
rected  nostrils,  and  are  expert  div¬ 
ers.  —  d.  spider.  =  water  spider  a-  — 
d.  stone,  a  Kind  of  jasper, 
di-vin'i-fy  (dl-vtn'T-li),  v.  t.  ;  -fied 
(-fid)  ,  -fy'ing  (-li'Tng).  [L.  dixi-  gection  of  one  form  of 
nus  divine  -f  - fy .1  To  render  di-  Diving  Bell,  a  a  Win- 
vine  ;  to  deify.  Rare.  flows  in  shell  ;  b  Air 

dl  vin'lng  (dT-vin'Tng),  p.  pr.  it*  vb.  J  u  .b.c  ;  c  H  ®  i « t  i  n  g 
ji.  of  divine.  —  di-vin'ing-ly,  adv.  Iack,e;  ee  SeaU* 
divining  rod,  a  rod,  commonly  of  witch  hazel,  with  forked 
branches,  used  by  some  as  an  aid  in  discovering  water  or 
metals  under  ground  ;  also,  a  wand  or  marked  twig  used 
in  divination  by  the  drawing  of  lots, 
di-vin'i  ty  (dT-vTn'T-tT),  n.  ;  pi.  -ties  (-tTz).  [ME.  devinite , 
divinile ,  OF.  id.,  F.  divinitS ,  L.  divinitas.  See  divine,  a.} 

1.  State  or  quality  of  beiug  divine  ;  nature  or  essence  oi 
God  ;  deity  ;  godhead. 

When  he  attributes  divinity  to  other  things  than  God,  it  is 
only  a  divinity  by  way  of  participation.  Bp.  Slillingfeet. 

2.  A  deity;  a  god;  specif,  [cr//?.],  usually  with  the:  the 
Deity  ;  the  Supreme  Being  ;  God. 

There ’s  a  divinity  that  shapes  our  ends.  Shak. 

Beastly  divinities ,  and  droves  of  gods.  Prior. 

3.  A  celestial  being,  inferior  to  the  supreme  God,  but  su¬ 
perior  to  man. 

God  .  .  .  employing  these  subservient  divinities.  Cheyne. 

4.  Divine  attribute  ;  something  divine  or  superhuman  ; 
supernatural  power  or  virtue. 

_  There ’s  such  divinity  doth  hedge  a  king.  Shak. 
6.  The  science  of  divine  things  ;  the  science  which  treats 
of  God,  his  laws  and  moral  government,  and  the  way  of 
salvation  ;  theology  ;  the  science  of  heathen  divinity, 
divinity  circuit  binding,  Bookbinding ,  a  style  of  binding,  used 
esp.  on  Bibles,  in  which  the  (flexible)  leather  cover  bends 
over  so  as  to  protect  the  edges  of  the  leaves  ;  —  orig.,  and 
still  in  England  only,  applied  to  such  binding  when  the  bent 
over  part  is  cut  at  the  corners  and  back.  Cf .  yapp  binding. 
divinity  calf.  Bookbinding.  Calf  stained  dark  brown  and 
worked  without  gilding,  often  used  for  theological  books, 
div'i-nize  (dlv'T-niz),  v.  t. ;  -nized  (-nizd);  -niz'ing  (-niz/* 
Tng).  [Cf-  F.  divin iser.~\  To  invest  with  a  divine  charac¬ 
ter;  to  deify.  —  div  i-ni  za'tion,  n. 

Man  had  divinized  all  those  objects  of  awe.  Milman* 

di-vis  l-bil'i  ty  (dl-vTz'I-bYl'T-tT),  n.  [Cf.  F.  divisibility. -] 
Quality  or  state  of  being  divisible  ;  the  property  of  bodies 
by  which  their  parts  are  capable  of  separation, 
di-vis'i-ble  (dY-vTz'T-b’l),  a.  [L.  divisibilis :  cf.  F.  divisible. 
See  divide.]  Capable  of  being  divided  or  separated, 
divisible  contract,  Laic ,  a  contract  containing  agreements 
one  of  which  can  be  separated  from  the  other,  so  that  one 
part  may  be  valid  although  another  is  void,  or  so  that  a 
right  may  accrue  on  one  and  not  on  another.  —  d.  offense. 
Law,  an  offense  the  commission  of  which  involves  the  com¬ 
mission  of  one  qf  a  lesser  grade,  so  that  on  the  former  there 
can  be  an  acquittal,  and  on  the  latter  a  conviction. 


—  di  vis'i-ble-ness,  n.  —  di  vis'i-bly,  adv. 
di-vi'sion  (dT-vTzli'wn),  n.  [ME.  also  devision ,  OF.  devision , 
division,  F.  division,  L.  divisio ,  fr.  dividei'e.  See  divide.] 

1.  Act  or  process  of  dividing  anything  into  parts,  or  state 
of  beiug  so  divided  ;  separation  ;  partition  ;  distribution. 

I  was  overlooked  in  the  division  of  the  spoil.  Gibbon* 

2.  That  which  divides  or  keeps  apart;  a  partition;  a 
boundary  ;  a  dividing  line. 

3.  The  portion  separated  by  the  dividing  of  a  mass  or  body ; 
a  distinct  segment  or  section  ;  specif.,  a  territorial  section 
of  a  county,  as  in  India  (see  district,  3  b). 

Communities  and  divisions  of  men.  Addison. 

4.  Disunion;  difference  in  opinion  or  feeling ;  dissension; 
discord  ;  variance  ;  alienation. 

There  was  a  division  among  ihe  people.  John  vii.  43. 

5  Difference  of  condition;  state  of  distinction;  distinc¬ 
tion  ;  contrast.  Chaucer . 

6  Separation  of  the  members  of  a  deliberative  body,  esp. 
of  the  Houses  of  Parliament,  to  ascertain  the  vote. 

The  motion  passed  without  a  division.  Macaulay. 
7-  Math,  a  The  process  of  finding  how  many  times  one 
number  or  quantity  is  contained  in  another  ;  also,  the  rule 
by  which  the  operation  is  performed  ;  the  inverse  of  multi¬ 
plication  ;  the  operation  of  finding  the  other  factor  (the 


dl-vea'ture  (dY-vfs'tpr), /j.  Di¬ 

vestiture.  Rare.  “  f/?are.| 
di-vea'ture,  v.  t.  To  divest.  | 
div'et  Var.  of  divot.  Scot.  V 
Dial.  Eng. 

di-vid'a-ble  (dT-vTd'd-b’l),  a. 

1.  Divisible. 

2.  Divided  ;  separated.  Obs.  — 

dl-vid 'a-ble-nes  s,  n. 


di-vid'ant.  +  divident.  Shak. 
di'vi-de  et  im'pe-ra  (dTv'Y-de 
ft  Ym'pf-rd ),  or  ai'vi-de  ut  reg'- 
nes  (nt  rfg'nez).  fL.]  Divide 
and  rule,  or  divide  that  you  may 
rule  :  —  Machiavellian  political 
principles.  [Obs.  or  R.  I 

div'i-dent,  n.  One  that  divides.  | 
di-vid'u-al  ism  (d  Y-v  I  djl-<l  1- 


Yz’m),  n.  See -ism. 

di-vid'u  al-ly.  adv.  of  dividual. 
dlv'i-du'i  ty  (dYv  Y-dn'T-tY),  n. 
[L.  divirhntas  division.]  State 
of  being  dividuous.  Rare. 
dl-vll'U-tie.  n.  Devilism.  Obs. 
di-vin'a-ble  (dY-vIn'a-b’l),  a. 
See  -able. 

div'i-nail,  n.  [OF.  devinaille.] 


Obs.  l.  Divination. 

2.  Something  to  be  divined. 
div'1-nnl.  a.  Divinatory.  Obs. 
di-vine'ly,  a.  Divine.  'Obs. 
di  vine'ment,H. Divination. Obs. 
divin  esse.  n.  [See  divine  ; 
-ness.]  Divination  ;  also,  di- 
vineness.  Obs. 

di-vin'ls-tre,  n.  A  diviner.  Obs. 


di  vin'i-ty-Bhip',  n.  See -ship. 
di-vi'nyl  (dT-).  n.  [ di -  4-  vinyl.] 
Chem.  =  PYRROLYLENE. 
di-vise',  devise,  v. 
di-vise',  a.  [L.  divisus ,  p.  p.] 
Separate;  divided.  Obs.  —  dl- 
vise'ly,  adv.  Obs. 
di-viBxer.  d*  deviser. 

||  di-vi'si  (dG-ve'ze;,  a.  [It.,  pi. 


of  diviso  divided.]  Music.  Sep¬ 
arate  ;  — directing  two  or  more 
parts  on  the  same  staff  to  be 
played  by  separate  instruments, 
di-vis'i-bl.  Divisible.  Ref.  Sd. 
di-vis'i-ble,  n.  A  divisible  sub¬ 
stance. 

jj  dl-vi'slm  (dY-vI'sYm),  adv . 
[L.]  Separately. 


ale,  senate,  c&re,  ftm,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofa  ;  eve,  Svent,  find,  recent,  maker;  ice,  Ill;  old,  6bey,  orb,  6dd,  s6ft,  connect ; 

||  Foreign  Word.  d*  Obsolete  Variant  of.  4-  combined  with.  =  equals. 


use,  unite,  fim,  up,  circus,  menu ; 
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quotient)  of  a  given  product  (the  dividend)  when  one  factor 
(the  divisor)  is  given,  b  A  section  ;  the  separation  of  a 
geometric  or  other  form  into  distinct  parts. 

8  Logic,  a  The  separation  of  a  genus  into  its  constituent 
species  ;  analysis  of  the  extension  of  a  general  concept,  b 
In  symbolic  logic,  a  process  of  separation  of  d  ieses  either 
by  abstraction  or  in  respect  to  denotation,  c  A  fallacy  in 
which  a  term  taken  collectively  is  used  as  if  taken  dis- 
tributively. 

9.  In  the  United  States  government,  a  branch  of  an  execu¬ 
tive  department,  ranking  commonly  (as  in  the  Department 
of  Agriculture)  below  a  bureau  in  dignity  and  importance, 
even  though  independently  administered.  In  offices  where 
bureaus  are  not  recognized  the  division  is  usually  the  pri¬ 
mary  unit  of  organization  under  an  executive  head. 

10.  Mil.  a  Two  or  more  brigades  uuder  the  command  of 
a  general  officer.  In  the  United  States  army  a  division 
formerly  consisted  of  three  brigades  together  with  artil¬ 
lery  and  other  troops;  Bince  1917,  a  division  has  consisted 
of  two  brigades  of  infantry,  one  of  artillery,  a  machine-gun 
battalion,  and  a  trench-mortar  battery,  having  a  combat¬ 
ant  strength  of  28,000  men  and,  with  auxiliary  troops,  a 
total  of  45,000  men.  The  division  is  commanded  by  a  ma¬ 
jor  general,  b  One  of  the  larger  districts  into  which  a 
country  is  divided  for  administering  military  affairs;  — 
a  sense  no  longer  used  in  the  United  States  army. 

11.  Naval,  a  One  of  the  groups,  usually  of  four  vessels, 
into  which  a  fleet  or  large  squadron  is  divided,  b  A  sec¬ 
tion  of  a  ship’s  company  detailed  for  a  particular  duty. 

12.  Music.  A  florid  phrase  or  passage  of  melody,  as  one 
consisting  of  series  or  chains  of  notes  to  be  sung  in  one 
breath  to  each  syllable  ;  —  so  called  because  thought  of  as 
an  elaborated  variation  of  a  meiody  in  long  notes. 

13.  Biol.  A  group  of  organisms  forming  a  part  of  some 
larger  group.  In  some  systems  of  classification  this  name 
has  been  used  to  designate  categories  of  definite  rank,  but 
such  usage  lias  not  met  with  general  acceptance.  Ordina¬ 
rily  it  is  a  term  of  convenience  for  any  natural  group. 
Syn.  — Compartment,  section ;  share,  allotment ;  distribu¬ 
tion,  separation,  partition;  disjunction,  disconnection; 
difference,  variance,  discord,  disunion.  See  part. 
division  in  extreme  and  mean  ratio,  Math.,  the  division  of  a 
magnitude  (esp.  of  a  straight  segment)  into  two  parts  of 
which  the  greater  is  the  mean  proportional  between  the 
less  and  the  whole.  —  d.  of  employment,  Econ .,  the  speciali¬ 
zation  of  employment  arising  out  of  the  division  oi  labor. 

—  d.  of  labor  or  labour,  Econ.,  the  separation  of  the  labor 
involved  in  operations  of  production  into  various  distinct 
processes  or  groups  of  processes  that  are  allotted  to  sepa¬ 
rate  laborers.  Great  division  of  labor  is  dependent  upon 
the  accumulation  of  capital, facilities  for  intercourse,  etc. 

di-vi'sion-al  (dl-vlzh'ftn-al),  a.  1.  Pertaining  to,  or  at¬ 
tached  to,  a  division  ;  as,  divisional  artillery. 

2  That  divides  ;  making  or  noting  a  division  ;  as,  a  divi¬ 
sional  wall ;  a  divisional  line. 

3.  Constituting  a  division  or  an  aliquot  part ;  fractional, 
divisional  bond,  a  railroad  bond  which  is  alien  on  a  division 
only  of  a  railroad  system,  usually  arising  in  cases  of  con¬ 
solidation.  —  d.  coins,  coins  representing  fractional  values 
of  some  unit.  In  the  United  States  this  unit  is  the  dollar  ; 
in  France  it  is  sometimes  the  franc,  sometimes  the  5-franc 
piece.  —  djplanes,  Oeol .,  planes  of  separation  between  rock 
masses.  They  include  joints,  faults,  etc. 
division  wheel-  Mach.  A  wheel  graduated  round  its  rim. 
di-vi'sive  (dl-vi'stv),  a.  [Cf.  F.  divisif. ]  1.  Indicating 

division  or  distribution  ;  making  distinctions  ;  analytical. 
2.  Creating,  or  tending  to  create,  division,  separation,  dif¬ 
ference,  dissension,  or  discord. 

It  [culture]  is,  alter  all,  a  dainty  and  divisive  quality,  and  can¬ 
not  reach  to  the  depths  of  humanity.  J.  C.  Shairp. 

—  di  vi'sive-ly,  arfv.  —  di-vi'sive  ness,  n. 

di-vi'Sjr  (-zer),  n.  [L. :  cf.  F.  diviseur.  See  divide.] 

1.  Math.  The  number  by  which  the  dividend  is  divided  ; 
a  factor  (generally  integral)  of  a  number. 

2-  Any  of  various  devices  for  apportioning  the  water  in 
an  irrigating  ditch  to  the  holders  of  water  rights  in  it. 
divisor  of  an  aggregate  or  assemblage.  Math.,  a  subaggregate 
or  subassemblage  forming  part  of  the  aggregate  or  assem¬ 
blage. 

di-vi'S0-ry  (-zo-rT),a.  Of  or  pert,  to  division  or  distribution, 
dl  vorce'  (dl-vors' ;  201),  n.  [F.  divorce ,  L.  divortium ,  fr. 
divortere ,  divertere ,  to  turn  different  ways,  to  separate. 
See  divert.]  1.  Law.  A  legal  dissolution  in  whole  or  in 
part  of  the  marriage  relation  by  a  court  or  other  body  hav¬ 
ing  competent  authority.  In  modem  law  divorce  is  spe¬ 
cifically  applied  to  a  divorce  a  vin'cu-lo  ma  trl-mo'nl-1 
(a  vlq'ku-lo  m5t/rT-mo'nI-i),  or  an  absolute  dissolution  of 
a  valid  marriage  made  by  decree  of  court  for  a  lawful  cause 
that  arose  subsequent  to  the  establishment  of  the  marriage 
relation.  This  is  distinguished  from  the  senses  included 
in  its  common  wider  use,  in  which  it  includes :  a  The  for¬ 
mal  separation  of  man  and  wife  among  heathen  or  bar¬ 
barian  tribes,  whether  by  the  act  of  one  party  or  by  con¬ 
sent  according  to  established  custom,  b  The  declaration 
of  a  marriage  to  have  been  void  from  the  beginning,  as  the 
divorce  of  Henry  VIII.  from  Catherine,  now  called  a  decree 
of  nullity,  which  bastardizes  the  issue,  c  The  divorce  a 
mensa  et  thoro  (see  that  phrase).  See  condonation  ;  cf 
talak  (for  Mohammedan  divorce). 

2.  Separation  ;  disunion  of  things  closely  united. 

To  make  divorce  of  their  incorporate  league.  Shah. 

3.  That  which  separates.  Obs.  Shak. 

di- vorce'  (dl-vors';  201),  v.  t.  ;  di-vorced'  (-vorst')  ;  di¬ 
vorcing  (-vor'sTng).  [Cf.  F.  divorcer.']  1.  To  put  away 
(one’s  husband  or  wife)  by  divorce ;  to  dissolve  the  mar¬ 
riage  contract  of,  either  wholly  or  partially ;  to  separate 
by  divorce. 

2.  To  dissolve  (a  marriage  or  union).  Obs.  or  Archaic. 

3.  To  separate  or  disunite  ;  to  sunder  ;  sever. 

It  fa  word]  was  divorced  from  its  old  sense.  Earle. 
di  vor'cee'  (dl-vor'se'),  n.  A  person  divorced. 


dt-vorce'ment  (dl-vors'ment),  n.  Dissolution  of  the  mar¬ 
riage  tie  ;  divorce  ;  separation  ;  severance. 

Let  him  write  her  a  bill  of  divorcement.  Dent.  xxiv.  1. 
The  divorcement  of  our  written  from  our  spoken  language. 

R.  Morris. 

dl-vor'cive  (dl-vor'slv),  a.  Causing,  or  tending  to,  divorce, 
div'ot  (dlv'iit),  n.  1.  A  thin  oblong  or  square  turf,  used 
for  covering  cottages,  and  also  for  fuel.  Scot. 

2.  Golf.  A  piece  of  turf  cut  out  in  making  a  stroke, 
divot  spade  A  spade  for  casting  divots, 
di  vul'gate  (dl-vul'gat),  v.  t.  ;  -gat-ed  (-gat-Sd)  ;  -gat-ing 
(-gat  ing).  [L.  divulgaius ,  p.  p.  of  divulgare.  See  di¬ 
vulge.]  To  publish  abroad.  —  di-vul'gat-er  (-gat-er),  n. 
div  ul-ga'tion  (dlv'ul-ga'sliMn),  n.  [L.  divulgatio:  cf.  F. 
divulgation.]  Act  of  divulgating  ;  disclosure.  Rare. 
divulge'  (df-vulj';  277),  v.  t. ;  di-vulged'  (-vuljd') ;  di- 
vulg'ing  (-vul'jlug).  [L.  divulgare  ;  di-  =  dis-  -f-  vulgare 
to  spread  among  the  people,  from  vu/gus  the  common 
people  :  cf.  F.  divulguer.  See  vulgar.]  1.  To  indicate 
publicly  ;  to  proclaim  ;  to  publish  abroad.  Rare. 

God  .  .  .  marks 

The  just  man,  and  divulges  him  through  heaven.  Milton. 

2.  To  make  public  ;  to  reveal  or  communicate  to  the  pub¬ 
lic  ;  to  tell  (a  secret)  so  that  it  may  become  generally 
known ;  to  disclose ;  —  said  of  that  which  had  been  con¬ 
fided  as  a  secret,  or  had  been  before  unknown. 

Divulge  not  such  a  love  as  mine.  Cowper. 

3.  To  publish,  as  a  book.  Obs. 

4.  To  impart ;  to  communicate.  Obs.  &  R. 

Syn.  —  Publish,  disclose,  discover,  uncover,  communicate, 
impart,  tell.  See  reveal. 

di  vulge',  f.  i.  To  become  publicly  known.  Rare.  “  To 
keep  it  from  divulging .”  Shak. 

di-vulge'ment  (-ment),  n.  Divulgence. 
di-vul'gence  ( dl-vul'jfns),  n.  Act  of  divulging;  revelation; 
disclosure  ;  publication  abroad. 

di-vulse'  (dl-vuls'),  v.  t.  [L.  divulsus ,  p.  p.  of  divellere  to 
rend.]  To  tear  apart ;  to  rend.  Obs. 
di  vul'sion  (dl-vul'sh&n),  n.  [L.  divulsio :  cf.  F.  divulsion.] 
Act  of  pulling  or  plucking  away  ;  a  rending  asunder. 

The  divulsion  of  the  spirit  from  the  body.  1.  Taylor. 
di-vul'sive  (-slv),  a.  Tending  to  divulse. 
di  vul'sor  (-ser),  n.  Surg.  An  instrument  for  dilating 
passages,  as  the  urethra  in  stricture, 
di-wan',  de-wan'  (de-wan',  de-w6n'),  n.  [See  divan.] 

1.  A  royal  court,  state  council,  or  tribunal  of  justice.  =  di¬ 
van.  India. 

2.  A  chief  officer  or  steward;  as:  a  minister  of  finance, 
or  local  fiscal  governor,  under  the  Mohammedan  rule ;  the 
head  native  officer  of  certain  government  departments  ;  a 
native  chief  steward  of  a  business  house,  etc.  Under 
Mohammedan  rule  the  office  of  diwan  enjoyed  large  civil 
judicial  powers.  India. 

di-wa'ni  (de-wa'ne),7i.  Also  de  wan'ny.  [Hind,  diwam, 
fr.  Per.  See  divan.]  The  office,  jurisdiction,  etc.,  of  a  di¬ 
wan  ;  specif.,  the  right  to  collect  the  revenues  of  Bengal, 
Bihar,  and  Orissa,  which  was  acquired  by  the  East  India 
Company  in  1765. 

Dix'ie  (dlk'sT),  n.,  orDix'ie’s  Land  (dlk'slz).  a  A  col¬ 
lective  designation  of  the  Southern  States  of  the  United 
States.  Various  origins  are  given  for  the  name,  but  none 
of  any  authenticity,  b  Any  of  various  songs  so  called,  pre¬ 
eminently  one  composed  in  1S59  by  D.  D.  Emmett,  which 
became  a  popular  Confederate  war  song, 
dix'it  (dlk'slt),  72.  [L.,  he  has  said.  See  diction.]  A 

person’s  (unsupported)  statement  or  affirmation, 
dlz'en  (diz'’n  ;  di'z’n  ;  see  bedizen),  v.t.  ;  diz'ened  (-’nd) ; 
diz'en-ing.  [Formerly  dysyn  (Palsgrave)  to  put  tow  or 
flax  on  a  distaff,  i.  e.,  to  dress  it.  Cf.  distaff.]  1.  To 
dress  with  flax  for  spinning,  as  a  distaff.  Obs. 

2  To  dress  gaudily  ;  to  overdress  ;  to  bedizen  ;  to  deck  out. 
Like  a  tragedy  queen,  he  has  dizened  her  out.  Goldsmith. 
diz'zard  (dlz'ard),  n.  Also  dizard,  disard.  [Cf.  ME.  di- 
sour  jester,  OF.  diseor  a  speaker,  talker,  F.  diseur.]  A 
jester  ;  a  fool ;  a  blockhead.  Obs.  —  diz'zard-ly,  a.  Obs. 
diz'zi  ness  (-T-ngs),  n.  [AS.  dysigness  folly.  See  dizzy.] 
Giddiness  ;  a  whirling  sensation  in  the  head  ;  vertigo, 
diz'zy  (dtz'T),  a  ;  diz'zi-er  (-T-er) ;  diz'zi-est.  [ME.  dusi, 
disi,  desi,  foolish,  AS.  dysig  ;  akin  to  LG.  diisig  dizzy,  OD. 
deuzig ,  dnyzig ,  OHG.  tusig  foolish,  OFries.  dusia  to  be 
dizzy,  LG.  dusel  dizziness,  duselig ,  dusselig ,  D.  duizetig , 
dizzy,  and  to  AS.  dieses  foolish,  G.  thor  fool.]  1.  Foolish  ; 
half-witted.  Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 

2.  Having  in  the  head  a  sensation  of  whirling,  with  a  tend¬ 
ency  to  fall ;  vertiginous  ;  giddy;  hence,  mentally  confused 
or  unsteady.  “Alas!  his  brain  was  dizzy.  ”  Drayton. 

3.  Causing,  tending  to  cause,  associated  with,  or  charac¬ 
terized  by,  giddiness  or  vertigo. 

To  climb  .* .  .  by  a  dizzy  ladder.  Macaulay. 
Lost  in  a  dizzy  nnst  the  warrior  lies.  Pope. 

4.  Without  distinct  thought ;  unreflecting;  thoughtless; 

heedless.  “  The  dizzy  multitude.”  Milton. 

diz'zy  (dlz'T),  v.  t.  ;  diz'zied  (-Id) ;  diz'zy-ing.  To  make 
dizzy  or  giddy  ;  to  give  the  vertigo  to  ;  to  confuse, 
do  (do),  n.  Music.  The  first  of  the  seven  syllables  used  in 
so/mizalion  (which  see);  —  applied  to  the  first  tone  of  the 
diatonic  scale. 

do  (doo),  v.  t.  or  auxiliary;  pret.  did  (did);  p.  p.  done 
(dCm)  ;  p.  pr.  <Ss  vb.  n.  do'ing  (doo'Ing).  Indicative  pres, 
sing.  :  1st  pers.,  do;  2d  pers.  do'est  (doo'Sst)  now  only  as 
a  principal  verb,  dost  (dfist)  chiefly  as  auxiliary  ;  3d  pers. 
does  (duz),  Archaic  do'eth  (doo'Stli)  as  principal  verb, 
doth  (duth)  chiefly  as  auxiliary ;  pi.  do.  2d  pers.  sing, 
pret.  didst  (didst),  Rare  did'dest,  or  Obs.  did'est  (dld'fist). 
[AS.  don;  akin  to  D.  doen ,  OS.  dunn ,  OHG.  tuon,  G.  thun, 
Lith.  deti,  OSlav.  deti,  OIr.  denim  I  do,  Gr.  nBerai  to  put, 
Skr.  dha,  and  to  E.  suffix  -dom,  and  prob.  to  L.  facere  to 


di-vi 'sion-al-ly,  adv.  of  divi¬ 
sional. 

dl-vi'idon-a-ry  (dT-vYzh'wn-ft- 
rY),  ft.  Divisional.  [Ohs.  I 

dl  vi'sion-ate,  v.  t.  To  divide.! 
dlvidon  bond.  =  divisional 
bond.  [vides.  Ohs.  | 

di-vi 'sion-er,  n.  One  who  di- 1 
division  plate.  =  index  plate. 
division  viol.  Music.  The  viola 
da  samba. 

div  i  so'ri-al  ( dYv/Y-sfi'rY-'7l ),  a. 
Divisive  :  dividing.  Rare. 
di  vis'u  ral  (dY-vYz'fi-rdl),  a. 
[L.  Hvisnra  division.]  Divi- 

sional.  —  divisural  line.  Rot.,  in 
mosses,  the  median  line  along 
which  the  peristome  teeth  split. 


ti  dPvor'cd'  (de'vfir'sa'),  uiasc., 
11  di/vor/ede'  (-sa'),  fern.,  n.  [F.] 
A  divorcee. 

di-vorce'a-ble,  a.  See  -able. 
divorce  mill-  A  divorce  court ; 
—  often  so  culled  in  contemptu¬ 
ous  allusion  to  the  frequency  of 
divorces  granted.  Colloq. 
di-vore'er  (dY-vflr'sPr;  201),  n. 

1.  One  who  procures  or  pro¬ 
duces  a  divorce. 

2.  [coo.]  A  Miltonist. 
di-vorc'i-ble.  a.  Divorceablc. 

I)  di-vo'to  (d<‘-vfl't5),-  a.  fr  adv. 
[It.]  Music.  Devout  ;  with  reli¬ 
gions  emotion. 

d  i-v  u  l'g  ate.  n.  Published.! 

I  di-vul'ga-to-ry  (d  Y-v  0  l'g  d-t  fi- 


rl).  a.  Tending  to  divulgate.  R. 

di  vulge',  n.  Divulgement.  Ohs. 
di-vulg'er  (  dY-vnl'j6r),  n.  One 
who  divulges. 

div'vy  (dYv'Yh  n  fr  v.  [See 
dividend.]  Divide;  share. 
SI  any. 

Di  wa'll.  Var.  of  Dewali. 
di  wan'  (d6-wiin').  Var.  of  di¬ 
van. 

di-wa'ni  (d?-wii'n$),  w.  [Cf.  di¬ 
van.]  See  coin.  [lut.I 

Di-wa'ni  a-da'lat.  SeeAOAW-| 
||  dix  (des),  n.  TF.,  ten.]  In  the 
game  of  pinochle,  n  certain  score 
of  ten  points  ;  also,  the  trump 
(the  nine  spot  or  seven  spot)  en¬ 
titling  the  player  to  this  score. 


1J  dix'i  (dYk'sT).  JL.]  I  have  said 
(oil  that  I  am  going  to).  {/Jib. I 
Diz'a-hab  (dYz'd-h&b;  dT'zd-).! 
di  zain'  (df-zan'),  n.  [F.,  fr. 
di.i  ten.]  1.  A  poem  or  stanza 
of  ten  lines.  Ohs. 

2.  See  coin. 

||  diz'dar',  dis'dar'fdez'diir').??. 
[Per.  dizadr;  diz  castle  +  ddr 
holding.]  Persia.  A  warden  of 
a  castle. 

diz'en-ment  (dYzVn-m^nt ;  dl'- 
z*'n-),  v.  Bedizenment. 
dizz,  t  [See  dizzy.]  To  diz¬ 
zy;  puzzle.  Ohs.  or  R.  —dizz,  n. 
dlz'zen  (dYz'*n),  or  diz’n.  Var. 
of  dizt-n,  Scot  form  of  dozen. 
diz'zi-ly  (-Y-1Y),  adv.  of  dizzy. 


do,  E.  fact ,  and  L.  -dere  in  some  compounds,  as  credere  to 
trust.  Cf.  deed,  deem,  doom,  fact,  creed,  theme.]  1.  To 
place ;  to  put.  Obs.  or  Dial.  Tale  of  a  Usurer  (about  1330). 

2.  To  cause  ;  to  make  ;  —  with  an  infinitive.  Obs. 

I  shall  .  .  .  your  cloister  do  make.  Piers  Plotvman. 
A  fatal  plague  which  many  did  to  die.  S) tenser. 

\\  e  r/o  you  to  wit  [i.  e.,  We  make  you  to  know]  oi  the  grace  of 
God  bestowed  on  the  churches  of  Macedonia.  2  Cor.  viii.  1. 

We  have  lost  the  idiom  shown  by  the  first  citation 
(ho  used  like  the  French  faire  or  laisser ),  in  which  the 
verb  m  the  infinitive  apparently,  but  not  really,  has  a  pas¬ 
sive  signification,  i.e.,  cause  ...  to  be  made. 

3.  To  bring  about ;  to  produce,  as  an  effect  or  result;  to 
effect  ;  to  achieve  ;  to  make  ;  to  inflict  or  bestow  (often 
with  the  indirect  object  preceded  by  to)  ;  to  render  ;  to  f  ay. 

The  neglecting  it  may  do  much  danger  Shak. 

All  things  whatsoever  ye  would  that  men  should  do  to  you. 

Matt.  vii.  12. 


Now  lies  he  there, 

And  none  so  poor  to  do  him  reverence.  Shak. 


4.  To  perform,  as  an  action  ;  to  execute  ;  to  transact ;  to 
carry  out ;  to  discharge  ;  to  administer ;  as,  to  do  a  good  or 
a  bad  act ;  to  do  our  duty ;  to  do  what  I  can. 

Six  days  shalt  thou  labor  and  do  all  thy  work.  E.r.  xx.  9. 

We  did  not  do  these  things.  Ld.  Lytton. 

Thou  shalt  do  no  murder.  Bk.  of  Common  Prayer. 

5.  To  bring  to  an  end  by  action  ;  to  accomplish  ;  to  perform 

completely  ;  to  finish  ;  —  a  sense  conveyed  by  the  construc¬ 
tion,  which  is  that  of  the  past  participle  done.  “Ere  sum¬ 
mer  half  be  done .”  “  I  have  done  weeping.”  Shak. 

6.  To  put  forth;  to  use  (towards  effecting  anything);  to 
exert ;  as,  to  do  one’s  best,  endeavor,  might,  etc. 

Do  thy  diligence  to  come  shortly  unto  me.  2  Tim.  iv.  9. 

Treason  has  done  his  woret.  Shak. 

7.  To  treat  or  deal  with  in  any  way,  often  with  the  sense 
of  preparation  or  with  that  of  care  or  attention  ;  hence, 
variously  :  to  cook  ;  to  repair,  clean,  or  put  in  order  ;  to 
care  for  the  physical  comfort  of  (one’s  self  or  a  guest)  ;  to 
learn  (a  lesson) ;  to  solve  (a  sum) ;  to  translate  (as  a  book) ; 
to  enact  the  part  of ;  to  exhaust,  overcome  ;  injure,  ruin 
(sometimes  with  for);  to  traverse  (a  distance);  to  visit 
or  explore  as  a  tourist  (Col log.);  to  cheat  or  overreach 
(Colloq.) ;  to  serve  (a  term  of  imprisonment)  (Slang),  etc.; 
also,  in  elliptical  expressions ;  as,  the  horse  aid  two  min¬ 
utes,  i.  e.,  trotted  a  mile  in  two  minutes. 

Do  is  made  a  word  of  all  work.  .  .  .  Women  do  their  hack  hair 
and  do  everything  that  they  arrange.  R.  G.  White. 

The  sergeants  seem  to  do  themselves  pretty  well.  Harper* s  Mag. 

I  cannot  understand  why  you  do  lyrics  so  badly.  Stevenson. 

lie  was  not  to  be  done,  at  his  time  of  life,  by  frivolous  offers 
of  compromise.  De  Qyincey. 

East  still  doing  the  cicerone.  T.  Hughes. 

Sometimes  they  lie  in  wait  in  these  dark  streets  and  fracture 
his  skull.  .  .  or  break  his  arm,  or  cut  the  sinew  of  his  wrist  ; 
and  that  they  call  doing  him.  Charles  Jleade. 

8  Stock  Exchange.  To  cash  or  to  advance  money  for,  as  a 
bill  or  note. 

9.  To  serve  ;  to  suit ;  suffice.  Colloq. 

It  [a  riding  cloak]  .  .  .  will  do  my  turn  very  well.  Pepys. 

10.  To  put  or  bring  iuto  a  form,  state,  or  condition  ;  — 

esp.  in  the  phrases:  to  do  to  death,  to  put  to  death,  to 
slay ;  to  do  away  (often  do  away  with),  to  put  away,  to  re¬ 
move  ;  to  do  on,  to  don,  to  put  on;  to  do  off, to  doff,  to 
take  off,  as  dress  ;  to  do  into,  to  put  into  the  form  of ;  to 
do  abroad ,  to  put  abroad,  to  publish  (Obs.) ;  to  do  down , 
to  put  down,  to  low’er,  to  subdue  (Obs.) ;  to  do  out ,  to  put 
out,  to  expel,  to  extinguish,  to  clean  out  (Obs.) ;  to  do  over , 
to  put  over,  to  cover  (Obs.) ;  to  do  to,  to  put  to,  to  shut,  to 
add  (Obs.) ;  to  do  up,  to  put  up,  to  raise  (Obs.) ;  to  do  way, 
to  put  away,  to  remove,  to  let  alone,  to  cease,  —  used  in  im¬ 
perative  (Obs.).  “  Do  way  your  hands.”  Chaucer. 

Done  to  death  by  slanderous  tongues.  Shak. 

The  ground  of  the  difficulty  is  done  away.  I'aley. 

To  do  on  our  own  harness,  that  we  may  not  ;  but  we  must  do 
on  the  armor  of  God.  Latimer. 

Though  the  former  legal  pollution  be  now  done  off  Milton. 

Do  is  used  as  an  auxiliary  with  the  simple  infinitive 
of  other  verbs  to  form  a  periphrastic  present  and  preterit 
indicative,  and  imperative:  a  In  affirmative  sentences 
these  present  and  preterit  tenses  were  originally,  but  now 
only  in  archaic  or  dial.  Eng.,  used  without  any  distinctive 
force  from  that  of  the  simple  forms ;  they  are  now  the 
normal  form  in  inverted  constructions  and  in  emphatic 
assertion. 


I  do  set  my  bow  in  the  cloud.  Gen.  ix.  13. 

Rarely  .  .  .  did  the  wrongs  of  individuals  come  to  the  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  public.  Macaulay. 

You  don’t  say  so,  Mr.  Jobson.  —  But  I  do  say  so.  Scott. 
b  In  interrogative  sentences  these  tenses  are  now  the 
normal  form,  having  the  advantage  over  the  simple  form 
that  they  keep  the  order,  subject,  verb,  object,  or  comple¬ 
ment  ;  thus  cf.  do  you  see  it  ?  with,  see  you  it  ?  c  So  also 
in  negative  sentences  with  not ;  as.  We  do  not  see,  instead 
of  the  obsolete  We  ne  see  or  the  archaic  or  poetic  We  see 
not ;  Do  you  not  see  f  instead  of  See  you  not  f  d  In  imper¬ 
ative  sentences  do  adds  force  to  entreaty  or  exhortation; 
as,  do  help  me  ;  do  go  ;  and  makes  the  normal  modern  form 
with  not.  It  may  be  added  to  an  imperative  verb  ;  as.  be 
quiet,  do  !  It  was  formerly  also  used  alone  as  an  exclama¬ 
tion  of  encouragement. 

ftlT"  The  verb  be  does  not  take  do  as  auxiliary,  except  in 
the  imperative;  as,  do  be  quiet!  don't  be  anxious!  Do  is 
often  used,  either  transitively  or  intransitively,  as  a  gen¬ 
eral  substitute  verb,  to  save  repetition  of  a  principal  verb. 
In  many  such  cases  the  construction  is  explained  simply  as 
a  peripnrastic  tense,  with  the  principal  verb  to  be  supplied. 

When  beauty  lived  and  died  as  flowers  do  now.  Shak. 

I  .  .  .  chose  my  wife  as  she  did  her  wedding  gown.  Goldsmith. 
Various  phrases  in  which  do  is  a  variable  element  are  gi\eu 
under  the  noun  or  other  main  word  that  is  invariable, 
to  do  a  perish,  to  suffer  from  hunger,  thirst,  and  destitution 
in  the  bush.  Colloq.,  Australia.  —  to  do  one’s  business,  to 
ruin  one.  Colloq.  Wycherley.  —  to  do  one’s  kind,  to  act  ac¬ 
cording  to  one’s  nature.  Obs.  Shak.  —  to  do  over,  to  make 
over;  to  perform  a  second  time.  —  to  do  up  a  To  repair  ; 
to  launder ;  to  put  in  order,  b  To  collect  and  fasten  in  a 


diz'zy,  r. ».  To  act  or  speak  fool¬ 

ishly.  Ohs. 

Diz'zy  (dTz'Y),  n.  Beniamin 
Disraeli  (1H04-X1 ) ;  —  a  former 
popular  nickname. 
cMa'titree(jii'tY).  [Malay.. idtx.] 
The  teak  tree.  Malay. 
dlereed,  djinn,  djinnee,  djubfcah, 
etc.  Vars.  of  .ikkeed,  jinn,  jin- 
nek,  iran aii.  etc. 
dje-rib' (j?-ren'),  n.  [Turk,  ,/e- 
rih,  fr.  Ar.  janh.]  See  measure. 
dio.  Var.  of  jo.  See  measure. 

dk.  Abbr.  Dock;  deck;  dark. 

dl.  Ahhr.  Deciliter. 

D  L.  Ahhr.  Deputy  Lieutenant. 
D  Lit  .  or  D  Litt.  Ahhr.  Doctor 
of  I  iterat nre  or  Letters:  Litt.  D. 


D  L.  0.  Ahhr.  Dead  Letter  Of¬ 

fice.  [ry  Science. I 

D  L.  S.  Ahhr.  Doct<  r  of  Libra-| 
dm  Ahhr.  Decimeter. 

D  M..  or  d.  m.  Abbr.  Deputy 
Master  ;  deetra  mano  :  Doctor  of 
Music  ;  Doctor  of  Medicine. 

D.  M.  D.  Ahhr.  Dentaria'  Medi¬ 
cinal  Doctor  (NL.,  Doctor  of 
Dental  Medicine). 

D.  Mus.  Abbr.  Doctor  of  Music. 
D.  N.  Ahhr.  Dominus  noster  (L., 
our  Lord). 

D/N.  Ahhr.  Debit  Note. 

D.  N.  P.  P.  Ahhr.  Dominus  Nos¬ 
ter  Papa  Pontifex  (L.,  Our  Lord 
the  Pope).  [same.  1 

Do.,  or  do.  Ahhr.  Ditto,  the| 


food,  fo“ot ;  out,  oil ;  chair;  go  ;  sing,  iijk  ;  then,  thin;  nature,  verdure  (250) ;  K  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144) ;  boN  ;  yet ;  zli  =  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Goidb. 

Full  eiplnnnttons  of  Abbreviations.  Signs,  etc.,  Immediately  precede  the  Vocabulary. 
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Earcel ;  to  wrap  up.  c  To  accomplish  thoroughly.  —  to 
ave  to  do  with,  to  have  in  connection  with  ;  —  often  with 
what  (as  in,  “  what  have  I  to  do  with  you  ?  ”),  implying  that 
the  affair  aoes  not  concern  the  person  denoted  by  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  have.  “  What  have  I  to  do  with  you,  ye  sons  of  Zeru- 
lah  ?  ”  2  Sam.  xvi.  10. 

do  (doo),  v.  i.  1.  To  act  or  behave  in  any  manner;  to  con¬ 
duct  one’s  self. 

They  fear  not  the  Lord,  neither  do  they  after  .  .  .  the  law  and 
commandment.  2  Kings  xvii.  34. 

2.  To  fare  ;  to  prosper ;  to  be,  as  regards  health  ;  as,  they 
asked  how  he  did  ;  wheat  is  doing  well ;  how  do  you  do  f 

3.  To  act ;  to  work  ;  to  achieve  ;  —  in  contradistinction  to 
talking  or  idling.  “  Let  us  do  or  die.”  Burns. 

All  human  talent  ...  is  a  talent  to  do.  Carlyle. 

4.  To  suffice;  to  avail;  to  answer  the  purpose;  to  serve  ; 
as,  if  no  better  plan  can  be  found,  he  will  make  this  do. 

See  also  the  note  as  to  construction  under  do,  v.  t. 
to  do,  to  be  done ;  as,  if  it  were  to  do  again;  hence,  what  is 
to  do  f ,  what  is  to  be  done  ?  or,  what  is  the  trouble  V  —  to  do 
by,  to  treat ;  to  behave  toward.  —  to  do  for.  a  To  answer 
for  ;  to  serve  as  ;  to  suit,  b  To  put  an  end  to  ;  to  ruin  ;  as, 
a  goblet  is  done  for  when  it  is  broken.  Colloq.  c  To  act 
in  behalf  of ;  to  care  for ;  to  provide  for.  —  to  do  to,  to  treat ; 
to  do  by.  —  to  do  with,  a  To  deal  with,  b  To  get  on  with  ; 
to  manage  with ;  to  make  use  of ;  as,  I  could  do  with  some 
money.  —  to  do  withal,  to  help  or  prevent  it.  Obs.  “  I  could 
not  do  withal Shak.  —  to  do  without,  to  dispense  with ;  to 
get  along  without.  —  to  have  done,  to  have  made  or  to  make 
an  end  or  conclusion;  to  have  finished;  to  conclude  or 
finish ;  to  desist.  —  to  have  done  with,  to  have  completed  or 
finished  ;  to  be  through  with ;  to  have  no  further  concern 
with.  —  to  have  to  do  with,  to  have  concern,  business,  or  in¬ 
tercourse  with ;  to  deal  with.  “  Philology  has  to  do  with 
language  in  its  fullest  sense.”  Earle. 

do,  n.  1.  Ado ;  bustle ;  stir  ;  to-do.  Obs. 

A  great  deal  of  do,  and  a  great  deal  of  trouble.  Selden. 

2.  Deed;  act;  feat;  endeavor;  duty.  Rare.  Scott. 

3.  A  cheat;  a  swindle.  Slang ,  Eng. 

4.  A  performance.  Dial,  or  Slang ,  Eng. 
do-  (do-).  A  prefix  used  in  the  quantitative  system  of 
rock  classification.  See  petrography. 
dO'-alP  (doo'dP),  n.  General  manager;  factotum. 

Under  him,  Dunstan  was  the  do-all  at  court,  being  the  king’s 
treasurer,  councilor,  chancellor,  confessor,  all  things.  Fuller. 
doat'y,  or  dot'y  (dot'Y),  a.  [Cf.  dotard,  dote,  u.]  Dis¬ 
colored  by  incipient  or  partial  decay,  as  certain  kinds  of 
timbers,  notably  birch,  beech,  and  oak.  —  doat'l-ness, 
dot'i  ness,  n. 

dob  (d5b),  v.  t.  &  n.  Dab  or  daub.  Dial,  or  Colloq. 
dob'ber  (-er),  n.  1.  Zool.  A  dabchick  or  other  small  grebe. 
2  [Cf.  D.  dobber.]  A  float  to  a  fishing  line.  Local,  U.S. 
dob'bin  (  Tn),  n.  1.  [For  Robin ,  Robert.']  A  farm  horse  ; 
a  gentle  or  kind  family  horse  ;  sometimes,  an  old,  jaded,  or 
worn-out,  horse.  Shak. 

2.  [Of  unknown  origin.]  Sea  gravel  mixed  with  sand. 
Dial.  Eng. 

3.  A  small  drinking  cup. 

dob'by,  dob'bie  (dSb'T),  n. ;  pi.  -bies  (-Tz).  [Prob.  dim. 
of  Dob ,  i.  e.,  Rob ,  Robert.]  1.  A  stupid  fellow;  a  dolt. 
Scot.  (£  Dial.  Eng. 

2.  An  imaginary  spirit  similar  to  a  brownie,  but  often 
malicious.  Scot.  <k  Dial.  Eng.  Scott. 

3.  Weaving.  An  apparatus  resembling  a  Jacquard  for 
weaving  small  figures  (usually  about  12-16  threads,  seldom 
more  than  36-40  threads). 

Do-bell’s'  SO  lu'tion  (do-bSlzO.  Med.  An  aqueous  solu¬ 
tion  of  carbolic  acid,  borax,  sodium  bicarbonate,  and  glyc¬ 
erin,  used  as  a  spray  in  diseases  of  the  nose  and  throat. 
Do'be  rei  ner  s  al  loy'  (dG'be-ri/nerz).  [After  J.  W.  D'6- 
bereiner  (1780-1849).  German  chemist.]  A  fusible  metal 
composed  of  bismuth  (46.6  percent),  tin  (19.4), and  lead  (34). 
It  melts  at  99°  C.  (210°  F.). 

Dobereiner’s  lamp.  An  apparatus  for  the  instantaneous 
production  of  a  flame  by  the  spontaneous  ignition  of  a  jet 
of  hydrogen  on  being  in  contact  with  platinum  sponge ; 
—  called  also  philosopher's  lamp. 
doblon'  (do-blon'),  n. ;  Sp.  pi.  doblones  (Sp.  do-blo'nas). 
[Sp.  dobldn.  Cf .  doubloon.]  A  gold  coin  of  Spain  and  Span¬ 
ish  America  ;  a  doubloon.  The  doblon  or  doubloon  in  Spain 
varied  in  value  from  $16.50  to  $15.75  until  1853,  when  it  was 
reduced  to  $5,  which  is  the  value  of  most  of  the  doblons 
now  in  circulation.  It  is  not  now  coined  in  Spain,  nor  in 
most  of  the  countries  of  Spanish  America.  The  present 
doblon  (or  ten-peso  piece)  of  Chile  is  worth  about  $3.65. 
do'bra  (do'bra),  n.  [Pg.  Cf.  double.]  Any  of  various 
former  Portuguese  coins;  specif.,  a  golcf  coin  having  twice 
the  value  of  the  johannes.  See  Johannes. 
do'cent  (do's^nt),  a.  [L.  docens ,  - entis ,  p.  pr.  of  docere  to 
teach.]  Serving  to  instruct ;  teaching.  Rare. 

II  do-cent'  (do-tsSnt';  E.  do'sent),  n.  [G.,  fr.  L.  docens , 
p.  pr.]  Lit.,  a  teacher  or  lecturer; — usually  short  for 
privatdocent.  —  do-cent'shlp,  n. 

||  Do-ce'ta9  (d$-se'te),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  fr.  LGr.  A oK-qrai,  fr.  Gr. 
Sokclv  to  appear.]  Eccl.  Ilist.  An  early  heretical  sect 
which  held  that  Christ’s  body  was  merely  a  phantom  or 
appearance,  or  that  if  real  its  substance  was  celestial  and 
not  human  or  material. 

Do-cet'ic  (do-sSt'Tk  ;  -se'tYk),  a.  Pertaining  to,  held  by, 
or  like,  the  Docetse.  —  Do-cet'i-cal-ly  (-Y-kol-Y),  adv. 
Do-ce'tism  (do-se'tYz’m),  n.  Eccl.  Hist.  The  doctrine  of 
the  Docetae.  —  Do-ce'tist  (-tYst),  n.  —  Doc'e-tis'tic  (d5s'- 
S-tYs'tYk),  a.  —  Do-ce'tize  (do-se'tiz),  v.  t. 
doch'mi-ac  (d5k'mY-5k),  a.  [Gr.  6oxuia*<K.]  Pros.  Of, 
pertaining  to,  or  composed  of,  the  dochmius ;  as,  a  doch- 
miac  rhythm,  one  in  which  the  number  of  morae  in  the  the¬ 
sis  and  in  the  arsis  differ  by  more  than  one,  as  when  they 
are  in  the  ratio  of  5  to  3,  or  of  3  to  1. 
dOCh'mi-US  (-ws),  n.;  pi.  -mii  (-mi-I).  [L.,  fr.  Gr.  56^- 

/xio?.]  1.  Gr.  &  Lat.  Pros.  A  foot  of  five  syllables,  typi¬ 


D.  0.  -466  r.  Delivery  order  (  also 
in  form  D/O);  Doctor  of  Ora¬ 
tory  :  Doctor  of  Osteopathy, 
do'  ab  (dS'tfb  ;  ddo'db),  ?j."[Per. 
&  Hind,  dddb,  prop.,  two  wa¬ 
ters.]  A  tongue  or  tract  of  land 
included  between  two  rivers. 
India.  [-able.| 

do'a-ble  (d<5o'd-bT),  a.  See! 
doal  Obs.  or  dial.  Eng.  var.  of 
dole,  portion. 

doale-  +  dole,  grief ;  obs.  or 
dial.  Eng.  var.  of  dole,  part, 
doand  Obs.  p.  pr.  of  do. 
doar  +  dor,  insect, 
do-a'ri-um  (d5-a'rY-um),  n. ;  pi. 
-r ( a  (-d).  [NL.,  fr.  OF.  doaire. 
See  dower.  1  Law.  Dower, 
doat.  Dial.  JEng.  var.  of  dote, 


portion;  dote,  to  decay;  dote, 
to  endow.  [Dial.  Eng. \ 

dob(dbb),  n.  The  carrion  crow.  | 
do-bash'-  Var.  of  dubash.  In¬ 
dia.  [dob.  I 

dobbed  (dbbd),  pret.  Sf  p.  p.  of  | 
dob'bie.  Var.  of  dobby,  n. 
dob'bies  (dBb'Yz),  n.,  pi.  of 
dobby,  dobbte. 

Dob'bin.  Major  (dbb'Tn).  A 
shy,  awkward,  but  most  excel¬ 
lent  officer  and  gentleman  in 
Thackerav’s  “  Vanity  Fair.”  He 
was  a  faithful  friend  to  George 
Osborne,  and  to  his  widow,  Ame¬ 
lia,  whom  he  finally  married, 
dobbin  cart.  An  Irish  four- 
wheeled  carriage  generally 
drawn  by  two  horses.  Oaf.  E.  D. 


cally  having  the  first  and  fourth  short,  and  the  rest  long 

2.  [ cap .]  Zool.  Syn.  of  Uncinaria;  also  of  Agchylostoma. 
doc'i-bil'i-ty  (d5s'T-bTl'T-tT)  I  n.  [Cf.  L.  docibilitas.] 
doc'i  ble  ness  (dSs'Y-b’l-ngs)  )  Teachableness ;  docility.  R. 
doc'i-ble  (d5s'Y-b’l),  a.  [L.  docibilis,  fr.  docere  to  teach.] 

1.  Easily  taught  or  managed  ;  teachable.  Rare.  Milton. 

2.  Capable  of  being  imparted  by  teaching.  Obs.  or  R. 
doc'lle  (dbs'Yl ;  in  British  usage  commonly  do'sil ;  277),  a. 

[L.  docilis ,  fr.  docere  to  teach  ;  prob.  akin  to  Gr.  6i5d- 
<TKfiv,  and  L.  discere  to  learn :  cf.  F.  docile.  Cf.  doctor,  di¬ 
dactic,  disciple.]  1.  Teachable ;  docible.  Obs. 

2.  Disposed  to  be  taught  or  trained;  tractable  ;  easily  man¬ 
aged  ;  as,  a  docile  child. 

The  elephant  is  at  once  docible  and  docile.  C.  J.  Smith. 
Syn.  —  See  gentle. 

do-cil'i-ty  (do-sil'i-tT),  n.  [L.  docilitas ,  fr.  docilis:  cf.  F. 
docilite.]  1.  Teachableness  ;  docibleuess.  Obs.  or  R. 

2.  Willingness  to  be  taught  or  trained ;  submissiveness  ; 
tractableness. 

1’he  humble  docility  of  little  children.  Beattie. 

doc  i-mas'tic  (dbB'Y-m&s'ti  k),  doc'l-mas'ti-cal  (-tT-kal),  a. 

[Gr.  SoKi/xao-TiKos.]  Proving  by  experiments  or  tests, 
docimastic  art.  metallurgy,  or  the  art  of  assaying, 
doc'i  rna-sy  (dSs'Y-md-sY),  n.  [Gr.  SoKtyao-La  an  assay, 
examination,  fr.  SoKiyu^eaf  to  assay  or  examine  (metals), 
fr.  SoKqxo?  assayed,  tested :  cf.  F.  docimasie.]  1.  Gr. 
Antiq.  A  judicial  inquiry  iuto  the  character  of  candidates 
for  office  or  citizenship. 

2.  Art  or  practice  of  applying  tests  to  ascertain  the  nature, 
quality, etc., as  of  metals, medicines, physiological  facts,  etc. 
doc'i- ty  (-tY),  n.  [Cf.  dial,  dacity.]  Ability  to  compre¬ 
hend  quickly  ;  “gumption.”  Dial. 
dock  (dbk),  n.  [AS.  docce ;  of  uncertain  origin;  cf.  G. 
c/oc&en-blatter,  Gael,  dogha  burdock,  OF.  doque.]  Any 
plant  of  the  genus  Rumex  ;  —  used  chiefly  with  a  qualify¬ 
ing  or  descriptive  adjective,  as  in  sour  dock ,  yellow  dork , 
etc.  (which  see).  Most  docks  are  troublesome  weeds, 
having  long  taproots.  The  astringent  and  tonic  roots  have 
been  used  as  a  remedy  in  various  skin  diseases,  esp.  the  itch, 
dock,  n.  [Akin  to  D.  dok;  of  uncertain  origin;  cf.  LL. 
doga  ditch,  L.  doga  sort  of  vessel,  Gr.  Soxn  receptacle,  fr. 
8e\e<T9ai  to  receive.]  1.  Any  natural  or  artificial  inlet  or 
hollow  in  which  a  vessel  can  be  received.  Obs. 

2.  An  artificial  basin  or  an  inclosure  in  connection  with  a 
harbor  or  river,  for  the  reception 
of  vessels,  provided  with  gates  to 
keep  in  or  shut  out  the  water. 

3.  The  slip  or  waterway  extend¬ 
ing  between  two  piers  or  project¬ 
ing  wharves  or  cut  into  the  land 
for  the  reception  of  ships; — some¬ 
times  including  the  piers  them¬ 
selves  ;  as,  to  be  down  on  the  dock.  _ 

A  dock  is  a  place  for  vessels,  either 
excavated  from  the  land  or  surrounded 
by  wharves.  9  Ohio ,  165. 

I  think  that  the  word  [docA]  is  used 
in  its  ordinary  sense  — that  is,  a  place 
which  embraces  the  land  hounding 
the  water  space  as  well  n6  the  water 
itself.  1  Q.  B.  (1900),  491. 

4.  Theater.  The  space  under  the 
floor  of  the  stage. 

dock,  v.  t. ;  docked  (dbkt) ;  dock'- 
ing.  To  haul  (a  ship)  into  a  dock, 
for  repairing,  cleaning,  etc. 


Floating  Dock,  support¬ 
ing  a  snip.  A  .<4  A  Tanks 
filled  with  air  ;  B  B  B 
Tanks  filled  with  water 
when  the  Dock  is  sub¬ 
merged  to  allow  the 
6hip  to  float  in  or  out. 


dock,  v.  i.  To  come  or  go  into  dock;  as,  the  ship  docked  here, 
dock,  n.  [Prob.  a  different  word  from  dock  a  basin  ;  cf. 
OD.  and  Flemish  docke  cage,  inclosure  (Hexham,  Kilian).] 
The  place  in  court  where  a  prisoner  stands, 
dock,  n.  [Cf.  Icel.  dockr  a  short  tail,  Fries,  dok  a  little 
bundle  or  bunch,  G.  docke  bundle,  skein,  a  short  and  thick 
column.]  1.  The  solid  part  of  an  animal’s  tail,  as  distin¬ 
guished  from  the  hair  ;  the  part  of  a  tail  left  after  clipping 
or  cutting. 

2.  A  leather  case  to  cover  a  horse’s  tail  when  clipped  or  cut. 

3.  Obs.  a  Buttocks,  b  Skirts,  as  of  a  gown,  c  The  stem 
or  poop  of  a  vessel. 

4.  The  stump  or  cut-off  end  of  anything.  Obs.  or  Dial. 
dock,  v.  t.  [See  dock  a  tail.]  1.  To  cut  off,  as  the  end  of 

a  thing ;  to  curtail ;  to  cut  short ;  to  clip  ;  as,  to  dock  the 
tail  of  a  horse. 

2.  To  cut  off  a  part  from  ;  to  shorten  ;  to  deduct  from  ;  to 
subject  to  a  deduction;  as,  to  dock  one’s  wages. 

3.  To  cut  off,  bar,  or  destroy ;  as,  to  dock  an  entail, 
dock'age  (-aj),  n.  Curtailment ;  reduction  ;  deduction, 
dock'age,  n.  Navi,  a  A  charge  for  the  use  of  a  dock. 

b  Docking  facilities,  c  The  docking  of  vessels, 
dock'er  (-er),  n.  One  that  docks  (in  any  sense) ;  esp. : 
a  A  dock  laborer  ;  a  longshoreman,  b  One  who  lives  on 
or  near  a  dock,  c  One  who  docks  horses’  tails,  d  A 
stamp  for  cutting  out  and  perforating  the  dough,  in  mak¬ 
ing  ship  biscuits,  crackers,  etc. 
dock'et  (dbk'St ; -Yt;  151),  n.  [Of  uncertain  origin.]  1.  A 
paper  or  parchment  containing  the  heads  or  a  summary 
of  a  writing  ;  a  memorandum  or  digest ;  specif.,  in  Great 
Britain,  an  abstract  of  a  proposed  letter  patent  of  the 
king.  Obs.  or  Hist. 

2.  Law.  An  abridged  entry  of  a  judgment  or  proceeding 
in  an  action,  or  a  list  or  register  of  such  entries  ;  a  book 
of  original  entries,  kept  by  clerks  of  courts,  containing  a 
formal  list  of  the  names  of  parties,  and  minutes  of  the 
proceedings,  in  each  case  in  court.  In  the  United  States 
the  book  or  record  containing  the  list  of  causes  liable  to  be 
tried  is  called  the  trial  docket. 


Teeth  of  one  of  the 
Docoglossa  (a  lim¬ 
pet.  Patella  vulga~ 
ta ),  much  enlarged. 


3.  A  list  or  calendar  of  business  matters  to  be  acted  on  in 
any  assembly.  U.  S. 

4.  A  bill  tied  to  goods,  containing  some  direction,  as  the 
name  of  the  owner,  or  the  place  to  which  they  are  to  be 
sent ;  a  label ;  a  ticket ;  also,  a  memorandum  or  abstract 
on  a  document  of  its  contents.  Specif. :  a  In  Great  Brit¬ 
ain,  a  customhouse  warrant  certifying  payment  of  duties, 
or  facts  entitling  the  holder  to  a  delivery  order,  b  An 
attestation  ;  esp.,  that  of  a  notary,  authenticating  an  instru¬ 
ment  or  writing.  Scot. 

on  the  docket,  in  hand  ;  in  the  plan  ;  under  consideration  ; 
in  process  ol  execution  or  performance.  Colloq .,  U.  S. 
dock'et  (d<5k'6t;  -Yt;  151),  v.  t. ;  dock'et-ed  ;  dock'et-ino. 

1.  To  inscribe  with  a  docket ;  to  indorse  with  an  abstract, 
as  a  letter  or  bill. 

2.  Law.  To  make  a  brief  abstract  of  and  inscribe  in  a  list 
or  book  ;  as,  judgments  regularly  docketed;  to  euter  in 
the  docket  book  or  list. 

3  To  mark  with  a  ticket ;  as,  to  docket  goods, 
docket  warrant.  Com.  A  customhouse  license  or  author¬ 
ity.  See  docket,  n.,  4  a. 

dock'ing,  j).  pr.  vb.  n.  of  DOCK.  —  docking  keel,  Navt.y 

in  some  slips,  either  of  two  keels,  place'd  near  and  parallel 
to  the  bilge  keels  and  between  them  and  the  main  keel,  for 
supporting  the  ship  in  dry  dock. 

dock'mack-ie  (d5k'm£k-Y),  n.  [Orig.  uncert.]  A  North 
American  shrub  ( Viburnum  acerifolium )  with  maplelike 
leaves  and  cymes  of  white  flow’ers  succeeded  by  red  berries, 
dock  spike.  A  spike,  usually  from  6  inches  to  2  feet  or  over 
in  length  and  from  \  inch  to  1  inch  square  in  section,  with 
a  wedge-shaped  point  and  often  barbed  like  a  rag  bolt, 
dock  warrant.  A  certificate  entitling  the  holder  to  re¬ 
ceive  specified  goods  deposited  in  a  dock  warehouse.  Un¬ 
der  the  statutes  its  transfer  operates  as  a  transfer  of  the 
goods  to  terminate  the  right  of  stoppage  in  transitu.  Eng. 
dock'yard'  (dSk'yard'),  n.  A  yard  or  storage  place  for  all 
sorts  of  naval  stores  and  timber  for  shipbuilding,  with 
facilities  for  repairing  ships  ;  in  England,  a  navy  yard, 
doc'mac  (d5k'm5k),  n.  [Prob.  fr.  Ay.  doqmaq  mallet.]  A 
large  Egyptian  fresh-water  catfish  (Bagrus  docmac). 

Doc  o-glbs'sa  (dbk/o-glSs'd),  n.  pi.  [NL. ; 
beam  -j-  yAwo-aa  the  tongue.]  Zool. 

An  order,  suborder,  or  lesser  group 
of  marine  prosobranchiate  gastro¬ 
pods,  including  the  true  limpets  and 
their  allies.  They  usually  have  an 
inverted  conical  or  cup-sliaped  shell. 

—  doc  o  glos'sate  (-at),  a. 
doc'tor  (d5k'ter),  n.  [OF.  doctur ,  L. 
doctor ,  teacher,  fr.  docere  to  teach. 

See  docile.]  1.  A  teacher ;  one 
skilled  in  a  profession,  or  branch  of  knowledge  ;  a  learned 
man.  Obs.  or  Archaic. 

One  of  the  doctors  of  Italy,  Nicholas  Macciavel.  Bacon 
2.  An  academical  title,  orig.  implying  that  a  possessor  of  it 
is  so  well  versed  in  a  department  of  knowledge  as  to  be 
qualified  to  teach.  Hence  :  One  who  has  taken  the  highest 
degree  conferred  by  a  university  or  college,  or  has  received 
a  diploma  of  the  highest  degree;  as,  a  doctor  of  divinity, 
of  law,  of  medicine,  of  music,  of  philosophy,  etc.  Such  de¬ 
grees  may  be  merely  honorary.  See  degree,  8  ;  gown. 

3-  a  One  duly  licensed  to  practice  medicine  ;  a  member  of 
the  medical  profession  ;  a  physician  ;  a  surgeon. 

By  medicine  life  may  be  prolonged,  yet  death 
Will  seize  the  doctor  too.  Shak. 

1)  A  wizard  or  medicine  man  in  a  savage  tribe. 

4.  Any  mechanical  contrivance  intended  to  remedy  a  dif¬ 
ficulty  or  serve  some  purpose  in  an  exigency.  Specif.  :  a 
Calico  Printing.  Any  of  several  metal  blades  which  re¬ 
move  the  superfluous  color,  dust,  etc.,  from  the  printing 
roller,  b  An  auxiliary  or  donkey  engine,  c  A  brush 
provided  with  au  electrode  and  constantly  supplied  with 
plating  solution,  used  in  electroplating  surfaces  which  can 
not  conveniently  be  placed  in  a  bath,  d  A  soldering  tool, 
e  Mach.  A  device  for  grinding  a  seat  or  bearing  part, 
f  India  Rubber  Manuf.  A  knife  for  scraping  up  and  in¬ 
corporating  the  “dough.”  g  Mach.  An  independent 
steam  pump  with  a  working  beam,  used  on  Western  river 
steamers.  U.  S. 

5.  a  The,  friar  skate.  Dial.  Eng.  b  =  doctor  pish. 

6.  A  cook,  as  on  shipboard  or  in  a  camp.  Colloq. 

7.  A  loaded  die.  Obs.  Slang. 

8.  A  repairer  of  anything  ;  as,  a  chair  doctor.  Colloq. 

9.  A  liquor  mixed  with  wine  ;  brown  sherry.  Slang ,  Eng. 
10  In  western  Australia,  a  cool  sea  breeze  which  usually 
prevails  during  part  of  the  day  in  summer  (November  to 
April).  Colloq. 

11.  Angling.  Any  of  several  brightly  colored  artificial 
flies,  as  the  silver  doctor ,  which  has  a  body  of  silver  tinsel. 
Admirable  Doctor,  Angelic  Doctor,  etc.  See  admirable,  an¬ 
gelic.  etc.  —  Doctor  of  the  Church,  an  honorary  title  con¬ 
ferred  on  certain  Christian  fathers  and  divines  for  their 
learning  and  sanctity.  The  four  named  in  the  canon  law 
are  Ambrose,  Augustine,  Jerome,  and  Gregory.  With 
them  are  usually  ranked  four  of  the  Eastern  Church,— 
Athanasius,  Basil,  Chrysostom,  and  Gregory  Nazianzen. 

Since  the  Keformation  the  title  of  Doctor  of  the  Church  has 
been  conferred  more  freely.  Pius  V.  added  St.  Thomas  of  Aquin 
to  the  list ;  Sixtus  V.,  St.  Bonaventura.  During  the  lfith  cen¬ 
tury  the  title  was  conferred  on  St.  Anselm,  St.  Isidore,  and 
St.  Leo.  Pius  VIII.  gave  the  title  to  St.  Bernard  ;  Pius  IX.  to 
St.  Hilarv,  St.  Alphonsus  Liguori,  and  St.  Francis  of  Sales  ;  Leo 
XIII.  to  St.  Bede.  Cath.  Diet. 

doc'tor  (dbk'ter),  v.  t.  ;  doc'tored  (-terd) ;  doc'tor-ing. 

1.  To  confer  a  doctorate  upon  ;  to  make  a  doctor. 

2.  To  treat  as  a  physician  does  ;  to  apply  remedies  to  ;  to 
repair ;  as,  to  doctor  a  sick  man  or  a  broken  cart.  Colloq. 

3.  To  tamper  with  and  arrange  for  one’s  own  purposes  ;  to 


dob'bing.  p.  pr.  tf  vb.  n.  of  dob. 
dob'chick'.  *  dabchick. 
dobe.  Obs.  or  dial.  Eng.  var.  of 
daub.  [adobe.  Colloq.  I 

do'be  (do'b?),  n.  Short  for 
do'bee,  do'bie  (d5'b5).  Var.  oi 
dhobi.  India. 
dobeler.  +  doubler,  dish, 
do'bie.  Var.  of  doby. 
do'bla  (dO'blii),  n.  [Sp.  See 
double,  a. :  cf.  doubloon.]  An 
ancient  Spanish  gold  coin, 
do'bie.  ^  DOUBLE, 
do'bler.  Obs.  or  dial.  Eng.  for 
doubler,  dish.  [See  coin.  | 
do-brao' (do-brouN'),  n.  [Pg.jl 
dob'son  (dOb's’n),  n.  =  hell- 
qramite. 

do'by  (dO'bt),  n. ;  pi.  dobies 


(-bTz).  Short  for  adobe.  Col¬ 
loq..  U.  S. 

doc.  Abbr.  Document, 
do-cal'cic  (dfi-k&l'slk),  a.  See 
petrography. 
doe'ey.  +  doxy,  wench 
lldo-cen'do  dis'cl-mus  (dft-sen'- 
ao  dts'T-mfls).  [L.]  We  learn 
by  teaching.  [nier.  | 

do'cer  +  dosser,  cloth,  pan-| 
doch  -an-dor'rach  or  -dor'ris 
(dCK'rfn-dOr'aK  ;  -Ts),  n.  [Gael. 
deoch -an-doruiff  drink  oi  the 
door.]  Stirrup  cup;  parting  cup. 
doch-mi'a-cal  (oftk-ml'd-kdl), 
a.  Ot  or  pert,  to  aochmiac  verse, 
doch-mi'a-sis  (-sYs),  n.  [NL. 
Dochmius  +  -asis .]  Med.  A] 
lostomiasis. 


Vnky- 


docht(dOKt).  Scot.  pret.  of  DOW, 
to  avail. 

doch'ter(dflK't?r).  Obs.  or  Scot, 
and  dial.  Eng.  for  daughter. 
doc'll.  Docile.  Ref.  Sp. 
doc'ile-ly,  adv.  of  docile. 
doc'i-ma-cy.  Erroneous  for  doc- 
imasy. 

doc'i-ma'ai-a  (dCs'Y-ma'shY-d  ; 
-sbd),  n.  [NL.]  =  docimasy. 
doc  i-mol'o-gy  (-m  5  l'fi-j  Y),  n. 
[Gr  SoKiyri  a  test  +  -logy.'\  A 
treatise  on  the  art  of  testing,  as 
in  assaying  metals,  etc. 
dock,  v.  t.  To  perforate  (a  bis¬ 
cuit,  cake,  etc.)  before  baking, 
dock  bur  or  burr  The  burlike 
flower  head  of  the  burdock. 


dock  cress.  Nipplewort, 
docked,  pret.  Sep.  p.  of  dock. 
docked,  a.  Buttocked  ;  —  used  in 
combination.  Obs. 
dock'en  (d5k'’n),  n.  A  dock 
plant.  Dial.  Eng. 
dock'ize,  v.  t.  To  transform  (a 
river)  into  a  harbor  for  docking 
or  a  range  of  docks.  —  dockr- 
za'tion  (d8k/Y-za'shun),  n. 
dock  nettle.  The  stinging  net¬ 
tle  ITrtica  urens.  Dial.  Ena. 
dock  sorrel.  The  sour  dock, 
dock'sy.  Var.  of  doxie.  Scot. 
doekt.  Docked.  Ref.  Sp 
dock'-wal  lop-er,  n.  A  loafer 
about  docks  or  wharves  working 
casually.  Slang. 
doc'quet.  +  docket. 


ale,  senate,  care,  ftm,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofa  ;  eve,  Svent,  find,  recent,  maker;  ice,  111;  old,  ftbey,  orb,  5dd,  s8ft,  connect ;  use,  unite,  dm,  Op,  circus,  menii ; 

11  Foreign  Word.  Obsolete  Variant  of.  -f  combined  with.  =  equals. 
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falsify ;  to  adulterate ;  as,  to  doctor  election  returns  ;  to 
doctor  whisky.  Slang. 

dOC'tor  (dbk'ter),  v.  i.  1.  To  practice  medicine.  Colloq. 

2.  To  take  medicine  or  medical  treatment.  Colloq. 
doc'tor-al  (-al),  a.  [Cf.  F.  doctoral.']  1.  Of,  relating  to, 
or  characteristic  of,  a  doctor,  or  the  degree  of  doctor. 

Doctoral  habit  and  square  cap.  Wood. 

2.  Having  a  doctor’s  position  or  degree, 
doc'tor-ate  (-at),  n.  [Cf.  F.  doctorat.]  The  degree,  title, 
or  rank,  of  a  doctor. 

Doc'tors’  Com'mons  (dSk'terz).  Originally,  the  common 
table  and  dining  hall  of  the  Association  or  College  of  Doc¬ 
tors  of  Civil  Law  in  London  ;  later,  the  buildings, near  St. 
Paul’s  Churchyard,  pccupied  by  this  corporation,  in  which 
were  the  ecclesiastical  and  admiralty  courts  and  offices 
having  jurisdiction  of  marriage  licenses,  divorces,  regis¬ 
tration  of  wills,  etc.,  and  which  were  taken  down  in  1867  ; 
now,  the  site  of  these  buildings. 

doc'tor  ship,  n.  1.  Doctorate.  Clarendon. 

2.  The  position,  function,  or  characteristics,  of  a  doctor. 

3.  Learning  ;  scholarship. 

doc'tress  (dbk'trSs),  n.  A  female  doctor.  Now  Rare. 
doc  tri-naire'  (dbk'trT-n&r'),  n.  [F.  See  doctrine.]  One 
who  would  apply  to  political  or  other  practical  concerns 
the  abstract  doctrines  or  the  theories  of  his  own  philo¬ 
sophical  system  without  enough  regard  for  actual  con¬ 
ditions  ;  a  dogmatic  theorist.  In  French  history,  the  Doc¬ 
trinaires  were  a  party  which  originated  about  1815,  after  the 
Bourbon  restoration.  They  believed  in  monarchy, but  lim¬ 
ited  and  accompanied  by  national  representation.  Their 
theories  were  ridiculed  by  the  extremists  on  both  sides. 

The  doctrine,  or  fundamental  principle,  on  which  its  [the  Doc¬ 
trinaire  party’s]  action  was  based  was  that  the  sole  justification  of 
any  form  of  government  was  the  manner  in  which  it  exercised 
its  power.  Rejecting  the  claim  of  divine  right,  whether  urged 
for  monarchy  or  for  republicanism,  the  Doctrinaires  were  op¬ 
posed  alike  to  the  ultra-royalists  and  to  the  revolutionists. 

Encyc.  Brit. 

doc'tri-nalr'ism  (-nSr'Tz’m),  n.  The  principles  or  prac¬ 
tices  of  a  doctrinaire  ;  doctrinarianism. 
doc'tri  n?.l  id5k'trT-iial  ;  formerly  also  d5k-tri'nal),  a. 
[LL.  doctrinalis ,  fr.  L.  doctrina :  cf.  F.  doctrinal.  See  doc¬ 
trine.]  1.  Pert,  to,  or  containing,  doctrine  or  something 
taught  and  to  be  believed.  “  Doctrinal  clauses.”  Macaulay. 
2.  Pertaining  to,  or  having  to  do  with,  teaching  ;  instruc¬ 
tive  ;  acquired  through  instruction.  Rare. 

The  word  of  God  serveth  no  otherwise  than  in  the  nature  of  a 
doctrinal  instrument.  Hooker. 

doctrinal  Interpretation,  Law,  that  interpretation  of  the  law 
which  rests  upon  its  intrinsic  reasonableness ;  —  opposed 
to  legal  interpretation. 

“  Doctrinal  interpretation  ”  may  turn  on  the  meaning  of  words 
and  sentences,  when  it  is  called  “  grammatical,  ”  or  on  the  inten¬ 
tion  of  the  legislator,  when  it  is  described  as  “logical.”  When  logi¬ 
cal  interpretation  stretches  the  words  of  a  statute  to  cover  its  obvi¬ 
ous  meaning,  it  is  called  “  extensive;  ”  when,  on  the  other  hand, 
it  avoids  giving  full  meaning  to  the  words,  in  order  not  to  go 
beyond  the  intention  of  the  legislator,  it  is  called  “restrictive." 

T.  E.  Holland. 

doc'tri-nal,  n.  [F.  doctrinal.]  1.  A  manual  of  instruction; 
a  textbook.  Obs. 

2.  pi.  Matters  of  doctrine  or  instruction. 
dOC  tri-na'ri-an  (-na'n-an  ;  115),  n.  1.  A  doctrinaire.  R. 

2.  [ cap .]  pi.  =  Brothers  of  the  Christian  Schools. 
doc'tri  na  ry  (d5k'trT-na-rT),  a.  Holding  abstract  doc¬ 
trines  or  theories  ;  suiting  a  doctrinaire.  —  doc'tri-na-ri- 
iy<  adv.  —  doc  tri  nar'i-ty  (-nSr'T-tT),  n. 
doc'trine  (d5k'trTn),  n.  [F.  doctrine,  L.  doctrina,  fr.  doctor. 
See  doctor.]  1.  Teaching;  instruction.  Obs.  or  Archaic. 

He  taught  them  many  things  by  parables,  and  said  unto  them 
in  his  doctrine ,  Hearken.  Mark  iv.  2. 

2.  That  which  is  taught ;  what  is  held,  put  forth  as  true, 
and  supported  by  a  teacher,  a  school,  or  a  sect ;  a  principle 
or  position,  or  the  body  of  principles,  in  any  branch  of 
knowledge;  tenet;  dogma;  principle  of  faith;  as,  the 
doctrine  of  atoms.  “  The  doctrine  of  gravitation.”  I.  Walls. 

3.  Learning ;  knowledge.  Obs.  Shak. 

Sy n. —  Teaching,  principle,  position,  opinion,  article, 
maxim,  rule. —  Doctrine,  dogma,  tenet,  precept.  In  its 
general  sense,  doctrine  applies  to  any  speculative  truth 
or  working  principle,  esp.  as  taught  to  others  or  recom¬ 
mended  to  their  acceptance ;  a  dogma  is  a  doctrine  laid 
down  with  authority  ;  as,  the  doctrines  of  Pythagoras,  the 
doctrine  of  evolution,  the  Monroe  doctrine;  theological 
dogmas.  In  their  ecclesiastical  application,  it  is  usual  to 
distinguish  between  doctrine ,  any  teaching,  and  dogma, 
such  teaching  as  is  part  of  the  confession  or  a  church  ;  as, 
the  doctrines  of  the  New  Testament,  the  dogma  of  the 
Trinity;  ‘’Many  a  man  will  live  and  die  upon'a  dogma; 
no  man  will  be  a  martyr  for  a  conclusion  ”  ( J .  H.  Newman). 
Dogma  (cf.  dogmatic,  dogmatism)  frequently  suggests  an 
arrogant  insistence  upon  authority.  Tenet  stresses  the 
idea  of  holding  or  maintaining  as  true:  as,  "There  was 
a  peculiar  tenet  which  I  made  a  point  of  supporting ;  for 
I  maintained  with  Whiston,  that  it  was  unlawful  for  a 
priest  of  the  Church  of  England,  after  the  death  of  his 
first  wife,  to  take  a  second  ”  ( Goldsmith ).  A  precept  is  a 
rule  (esp.  of  conduct)  laid  down  to  be  obeyed  ;  as,  "  These 


few  precepts  in  thy  memory  see  thou  character  ...  Be 
thou  familiar,  but  by  no  means  vulgar  .  .  .  Neither  a  bor¬ 
rower  nor  a  lender  be  ...  To  thine  own  self  be  true  ” 
(Shak.) ;  “  Let  your  precept  be,  ‘  Be  easy  ’  ”  ( Spectator ). 
See  axiom,  principle. 

doctrine  of  chances.  See  probability.  —  d.  of  common  employ¬ 
ment.  See  under  common,  a.  —  d.  of  descent,  the  theory  that 
all  animals  and  plants  are  direct  descendants  of  previous 
animals  or  plants  ;  — opposed  to  special  creation.  —  d.  of 
the  hinterland.  See  hinterland.  —  D.  of  the  Mean.  See 
FOUR  Books. — d.  of  the  Bphere,  spherical  geometry  and  trig¬ 
onometry  and  their  application  to  special  problems,  as  m 
astronomy,  geodesy,  and  geography.  —  d.  of  uses.  Law. 
See  use,  n. 

doc'trin  ism  (d5k'trTn-Tz’m),  n.  Devotion  to,  or  enuncia¬ 
tion  of,  doctrine.  —  doc'trin  1st,  n. 

doc'trin  ize  (-iz),  v.  i. ;  -ized  (-Izd) ;  -iz'ing  (-iz'Tng).  To 
theorize  ;  to  speculate.  —  dQC  trin  i-za'tion  (-T-za'shiin  ; 
-I-za'shftn),  n. 

doc'u  ment  (d5k'6-m2nt),  n.  [LL.  documentum,  fr.  L.  do- 
cere  to  teach :  cf.  F.  document.  See  docile.]  1.  That 
which  is  taught ;  precept;  instruction;  dogma.  Obs. 

Learners  should  not  be  too  much  crowded  with  a  heap  or  mul¬ 
titude  of  documents  or  ideas  at  one  time.  I.  Watts. 

2.  An  example  or  warning ;  also,  evidence  ;  proof ;  as, 
document  of  guilt.  Obs. 

They  were  .  .  .  stoned  to  death,  as  a  document  to  others.  Raleigh. 
3  An  original  or  official  paper  relied  upon  as  the  basis, 
proof,  or  support  of  anything  else  ;  —  in  its  most  extended 
sense,  including  any  writing,  book,  or  other  instrument 
conveying  information  ;  any  material  substance  having  on  it 
a  representation  of  the  thoughts  of  men  by  means  of  any 
species  of  conventional  mark  or  symbol. 

Saint  Luke  .  .  .  collected  them  from  such  documents  and  tes¬ 
timonies  as  he  .  .  .  judged  to  be  authentic.  Paley. 

4.  Specif.,  pi. :  a  Com.  The  bill  of  lading  and  policy  of 
insurance,  and  sometimes  other  papers,  evidencing  or  ef¬ 
fecting  the  shipment  of  goods,  their  insurance,  the  transfer 
of  title  to  the  consignee,  etc.,  which  are  annexed  to  a  docu¬ 
mentary  bill  of  exchange,  b  A  ship’s  papers. 

Syn.  —  See  paper. 

document  of  title,  Law,  a  document  affording  evidence  of 
title  to  property;  specif.,  any  document  used  in  the  ordi¬ 
nary  course  of  busmess  as  proof  of  the  possession  or  con¬ 
trol  of  goods,  or  imparting  authority  in  the  possessor  of 
the  document  to  transfer  or  receive  the  goods  in  question. 

doc'u-ment,  v.  t. ;  doc'u-ment'ed  ;  doc'u-ment'ing.  1.  To 
teach  ;  to  school  ;  to  instruct.  Obs. 

2  To  evidence  by  documents;  to  furnish  documentary 
evidence  of ;  as,  to  document  one’s  claim. 

3.  To  furnish  with  documents ;  specif. :  a  To  furnish  (a 
vessel)  with  her  “papers,”  as  required  by  law  for  the 
manifesting  of  ownership  and  cargo,  b  To  annex  to  (a 
bill  of  exchange)  the  shipment  documents.  See  docu¬ 
mentary  bill,  c  To  furnish  (a  person)  with  papers  of 
authentication,  information,  or  the  like. 

doc  u-men'tal  (dSk'u-mgn't&l),  a.  1.  Of  or  pertaining  to 
instruction.  Obs.  Dr.  II.  More. 

2.  Of  or  pertaining  to  written  evidence  ;  documentary ; 
as,  documental  testimony. 

doc  u-men'ta-ry  (-ta-rT),  a.  1.  Consisting  of,  or  of  the 
nature  of,  documents  ;  contained  or  certified  in  writing. 

2  Of  or  pertaining  to,  or  employing,  documentation  in 
literature  or  art. 

A  protest  was  made  against  the  narrowness  of  the  documentary 
school  of  art.  Encyc.  Brit. 

documentary  bill  (of  exchange).  Com.,  a  bill  drawn  on  a  con¬ 
signee  of  goods  and  having  appended  to  it  the  shipment 
documents  (see  document,  n.,  4  a)  by  way  of  collateral  secu¬ 
rity  for  its  payment.  When  payment  is  to  be  made  at  a 
date  after  the  delivery  of  the  documents  to  the  consignee, 
upon  his  acceptance  of  it,  it  is  said  to  be  for  acceptance  ; 
when  payment  is  to  be  made  upon  delivery  of  the  docu¬ 
ments  it  is  said  to  be  for  payment.  It  enables  a  consignor 
by  its  sale  to  realize  at  once  the  proceeds  of  his  sale.  — 
d.  hypothesis,  the  hypothesis  that  certain  Old  Testament 
books,  esp.  the  Hexateuch,  consist  of  two  or  more  origi¬ 
nally  distinct  documents. 

doc'u-men-ta'tion  (-mSn-ta'slwn),  n.  [LL.  documentatio 
admonition  ;  in  senses  2  and  3  from  E.  document.]  1.  In¬ 
struction  ;  admonition.  Obs.  Richardson. 

2.  The  use  of  historical  documents,  or  conformity  to  the 
historical  or  objective  facts  established  by  the  study  of 
documents,  as  in  waiting  or  painting. 

3.  Act  of  furnishing  with  documents,  as  a  ship. 

dod  (dod),  n.  A  perforated  metal  plate  through  which 
clay  is  forced  to  mold  it  to  a  desired  shape  ;  _  ^ ^ 

an  annular  die  for  making  drain  pipe.  if  — 

dod,  or  dodd  (d5d),  v.  t.  [ME.  dodden.] 

To  cut  off,  as  wool  from  sheep’s  tails;  to 
lop  or  clip  off ;  to  poll.  Obs.  or  Scot.  & 

Dial.  Eng. 

ded'der  (dod'er),  n.  [Cf.  Dan.  dodder ,  Dod  for  Pipe> 
Sw.  dodra,  G.  dotler.]  Any  plant  of  the  genus  Cuscuta, 
the  species  of  which  are  leafless  parasites  with  yellow  or 


whitish  threadlike  stems.  On  germination  the  young 
plant  attaches  itself  to  the  surrounding  vegetation,  devel¬ 
oping  haustoria  through  which  it  absorbs  nourishment 
from  the  host,  its  own  root  soon  withering.  See  Cuscuta. 
dod'der  (d<5d'er),  v.  i.  ;  -dered  (-erd) ;  -der-ing.  [Cf.  dad- 
dle,  and  dial,  dottier.]  To  shake  ;  tremble  ;  totter  ;  potter, 
dod'dered  (-erd),  a.  [Peril,  akin  to  dod,  v.]  Deprived  of 
branches  through  age  or  decay,  as  an  oak  ;  hence,  shatteTed ; 
iufirm.  “  A  laurel  grew,  doddered  with  age.”  Dryden. 

Auld,  feckless,  doddered  men.  Stevenson. 

dodder  laurel.  The  scrub  vine  ( Cassytha  melantha)  of 
Aust  ralia  ;  —  called  also  devil's- guts. 
dodder  seed.  The  seed  or  seeds  of  the  gold-of -pleasure 
( Camelina  sativa),  which  yields  German  sesame  oil;  also, 
the  plant  itself. 

do-dec'a-  (do-dSk'd-).  A  combining  form  from  Greek  Sia- 
5exa,  twelve  ;  as,  dodecahedron,  dodecamerous,  etc. 
do'de-cado  (do'de-kad),  7i.  [dodeca-  -f  -ade  as  in  decade/ 
cf.  F.  dodecade.]  A  group  or  series  of  twelve, 
do  dec'a  gon  (do-dSk'd-g5n),  n.  [Gr.  SujSeKdyojuov ;  6w- 
6e/ea  -j-  yiouia  angle :  cf.  F.  dodecagone.]  Geom.  A  poly¬ 
gon  of  twelve  angles  and  therefore  twelve  sides.  —  do  dec- 
ag'o-nal  (do/dgk-£g'6-nal),  a. 

do  dec-a  he'dral  (do'dSk-a-he'dral),  a.  Pert,  to,  or  like, 
a  dodecahedron  ;  having  twelve  plane  faces.  —  dodecahedral 
cleavage,  Min.,  cleavage  parallel  to  the  faces  of  the  dodeca¬ 
hedron. 

dodec-a-he'dron  (-drdn),  n. ;  pi.  E.  -hedrons  (-drtfnz),  L. 
-hedra  (-dra).  [Gr.  SotSeKaeSpoi/ ;  Sio&eica.  twelve  -J-  eSpa 
seat,  bottom,  base.]  Geom.  cf-  Cryst.  A  solid  having 
twelve  plane  faces.  In  the  regular  dodecahedi'on  these  are 
twelve  equal  regular  pentagons ;  the  pyri- 
tohedron  (see  pyritohedron)  is  related  to  it . 
the  rhombic  dodecahedron  has  twelve  equal 
rhombic  faces. 

do-dec  a-hy'drate  (-hi'drat),  n.  [ dodeca -  -f- 
hydrate.]  Chem.  A  compound  with  twelve 
molecules  of  water, 
do  de  cam'er  OUS  (do'd  e-kSm'er-us),  a.  Rhombic  Do- 
[ dodeca -  -j-  -merous.]  Bot.  Having  the  decahedron, 
whorls  or  parts  of  the  flower  in  twelves;  —  usually  writ¬ 
ten  12-merouB. 

do'de  cane  (do'de-kan),  n.  [Gr.  £a»8e*a  twelve.]  Chem. 
Any  of  a  group  of  thick  oily  hydrocarbons,  C12H2o»  of  the 
methane  series. 

do'de-cant  (-kant),  n.  [Gr.  60660 ca  twelve.]  Cryst.  Any 
of  the  twelve  parts  into  which  the  space  about  the  center 
of  a  hexagonal  crystal  is  divided  by  the  four  axial  planes. 
do'de-carch(-kark),7i.  [dodeca- -{--ai'ch:  cf.  Gr.6u>6eKdpx>)? 
a  leader  of  twelve.]  One  of  a  ruling  body  of  twelve, 
do'de-carch  y  (-kar'ki),  n.  ;  pi.  -carchies  (-kTz).  Govern¬ 
ment,  jurisdiction,  or  territory  of  dodecarchs,  or  twelve 
rulers  ;  a  body  of  twelve  rulers  or  kings, 
do  dec-a-syl'la-ble  (do'dSk-d-sTl'd-b’l),  n.  [dodeca-  -f- 
syllable.]  A  word  consisting  of  twelve  syllables.  —  do  dec- 
a  syl  lab'ic  (  sT-15b'Tk),  a. 

do  dec-a-tem'o-ry  (-tSm'6-rT),  n.  [Gr.  SdjSeKaTgp.nptov  ; 
6w5e/caT09  twelfth  -f-  popiov  part :  cf.  F.  dodecatemorie.] 
A  twelfth  part ;  — applied  chiefly  to  the  twelve  houses,  or 
parts,  of  the  zodiac  of  the  primum  mobile,  as  disting,  from 
the  twelve  signs,  but  also  to  the  twelve  signs.  Obs. 

Do  de-cath'e-on  (do'de-kSth'e-Sn),  n.  [L.,  a  kind  of  plant, 
Gr.  6cu6e/cadeoi/.]  Bot.  A  genus  of  North  American  primu- 
laceous  herbs  having  basal  leaves,  and  scapose  nodding 
umbeled  flowers  somewhat  resembling  those  of  the  cycla¬ 
men.  The  corolla  lobes  are  reflexed,  disclosing  the  tube 
formed  by  the  monadelplious  stamens.  D.  meadia  is  the 
American  cowslip  or  shooting  star.  Also  [l.  c\],  a  plant  of 
this  genus. 

do-dec'y-lene  (d6-d6s'Y-len),  n.  [dodecyl  -f-  -e?ie.]  Chem. 
Any  of  several  isomeric  liquid  hydrocarbons,  C12H21,  of  the 
ethylene  series. 

dodge  (d5j),  v.  i.  ;  dodged  (d5jd) ;  dodg'ing.  [Of  uncertain 
origin;  cf.  dodder,  v.,  daddle,  dade.]  1.  To  start  suddenly 
aside,  as  to  avoid  a  blow  ;  to  shift  place  by  a  sudden  start ; 
to  shift  one’s  position  from  place  to  place  ;  to  shuffle. 

2.  To  evade  a  duty  by  low  craft ;  to  practice  mean  shifts ; 
to  use  tricky  devices  ;  to  play  fast  and  loose ;  to  quibble. 

Some  dodging  casuist  with  mure  craft  than  sincerity.  Milton. 
3-  Change  Ringing.  To  follow  in  a  certain  sequence  ;  — 
said  of  the  bells.  See  change;  ringing. 
dodge,  v.  t.  1.  To  evade  by  a  sudden  or  repeated  shift  of 
place ;  to  escape  by  starting  aside  ;  as,  to  dodge  a  blow. 

2.  Fig.  :  To  evade  by  craft ;  as,  to  dodge  a  question  ;  to 

dodge  responsibility.  Colloq.  S.  G.  Goodrich. 

3.  To  follow  by  dodging,  or  suddenly  and  stealthily  shift¬ 
ing  from  place  to  place.  Coleridge. 

4.  To  shift  or  lead  (something)  up  and  down  or  around, 
dodge,  n.  1.  Act  of  evading  by  some  skillful  movement ; 

a  sudden  starting  aside  ;  hence,  an  artful  device  to  evade, 
deceive,  or  cheat ;  a  cunning  trick  ;  an  artifice. 

Some  .  .  .  have  many  harmless  arts,  by  which  thev  improve 
their  banquet,  and  innocent  dodges.  Thackeray. 


doc'tor-al-ly.  adv.  of  doctor¬ 
al.  Obs.  or  R. 

doc'tor-ate  (-at),  r.  t.  To  make 
(one)  a  doctor.  Now  Rare. 
doc'tor-ate,  p.  a.  [LL.  docto- 
ratus,  p.  d.]  Made  doctor.  Obs. 
doctor  bird.  The  green  tody. 
Jamaica. 

doctor  box-  The  color  box  in 
a  calico-printing  machine  of 
which  the  doctor  is  the  bottom. 

|l  Doc  tor  Doc-to'rum  (riek'tbr 
u6k-t5'rQm).  [L..  doctor  of 
doctors.]  See  Doctor  Irre- 
FRAOABIUS.  [tor.  Rare.  \ 

doc'tor-ess,  n.  A  female  doc-i 
||  Doc'tor  Ec-sta'ti-cuB  (5k- 
stat'T-kfls).  [LL.]  =  Ecstatic 
Doctor. 

doctor  fish.  =  surgeon  fish. 
doctor  gum.  =  iiog  gum. 
doc  to'ri-al,  a.  Doctoral.  —  doc- 
to'ri-al-ly,  adv. 

I|  Doc'tor  In  vin-ci'bi-liB  (tn'- 
vtn-sTb'T-lYs).  [L.]  =  Invinci¬ 
ble  Doctor. 

||  Doc'tor  Ir-re'fra-ga'bi-liB  (Y- 
rSFrd-gftb'Y-lTa).  (L.,  irrefra¬ 
gable  doctor.]  Alexander  of 
Hales.  Called  also  Fons  Vitae, 
and  Doctor  Doctorum. 
doc'tor-ize  (dOk'tPr-Tz),  v.  t. 
To  confer  the  degree  of  doctor 
upon.  Rai'e. — doc  tor-i-za'tion 
(-Y-za'sh?Zn  ;  -Y-za'-),  n.  Rare. 
doc'tor-ly,  a.  Like  a  doctor  ; 


befitting  a  doctor. 

||  Doc'tor  Mel-li'flu-UB  (dfik'tftr 
mf-lYf '1(56-08).  [L.]  =  Mellif¬ 
luous  Doctor. 

Il  Doc'tor  Mi-ra'bi-lia  (mY-rftb'- 
Y-lYs).  [L.J  =  Admirable 
Doctor. 

doctor  pump.  =  doctor,  n.,  4  g. 
||  Doc'tor  Re  BO-lu-tia'Bi-mus 
(r5z/6-lfl-tYs'Y-mus).  [LL.]  Du- 
randus  de  Santo  Porciano  (d. 
c.  13.32). 

||  Doc'tor  Se-ra'phi-cuB  (sP- 
rflf'Y-kOB).  [LL.]  =  Seraphic 
Doctor. 

doctor  shears.  Calico  Print¬ 
ing.  Metal  plates  bolted  to¬ 
gether  for  holcling  doctors. 

II  Doc'tor  Sin,'gu-la'ri8  et  In'- 
vin-ci'bi-lis  (sYiLgfi-la'rYs  et 
Yn'vYn-sYb'Y-lYs).  [L.]  =  In¬ 

vincible  Doctor. 

Doc'tor  So-lem'nis  (sfi-lrm'- 
nYs).  [L.]  Henry  of  Ghent  (c. 
1217-93), archdeacon  of  Tourna^'. 

Doc'tor  Sub-ti'liB  (sflb-tT'- 
lYs).  [L.]  =  Subtle  Doctor. 
Doc'tor  Syn'tax  (sYn'tftks). 
The  hero  of  a  work  in  verse  by 
William  Combe  (1741-1823),  en¬ 
titled  “  The  Tour  of  Dr.  Syntax 
in  Search  of  the  Picturesque," 
formerly  very  popular. 

||  Doc'tor  UTil-ver-sa'llB  (O'nY- 
v5r-sa'lls).  [L.]  =  Universal 
Doctor. 


doc'trice,  w.  [L.  doctrix.]  A 

doctress  ;  a  female  teacher.  Obs. 
doc'trin.  Doctrine.  Ref.  Sp. 
doc'trin-a-ble,  a.  Instructive. 

Obs. 

doc'tri-nal-ism  (-Yz’m),  n.  Doc¬ 
trinism.  —  doc'tri-nal-ist,  n. 
doc  tri-nal'i-ty  (-n&l'I-tY),  n. 
Doctrinal  character.  [nal.|  i 
doc'tri-nal-ly,  adv.  of  doctri- |  ; 
doc  tri-na'ri-an-i8m  (-na'rY-dn- 
Yz’m),  n.  Doctrinairism.  Rare,  j 
doc'tri-nate,  v.  t.  [LL.  doctri- 
natus,  p.  p.  of  doctrinare.]  To 
teach  (a  person  or  subject)- 
doc'trine.  v.  t.  [Cf.  <>r  dots 
t riner.)  To  teach  ;  to  instruct ; 
to  instruct  in.  Obs.  [Obs.l 
doc'trix,  n.  [L.]  A  doctress. | 
doctur.  +  doctor. 
doc  u  men'ta-ri-ly,  adv.  of  doc¬ 
umentary.  [tarybjll.I 

document  bill.  =  documex-| 
doc'u-ment-ize,  v.  t.  [document 
-f  -ize. J  To  teach  ;  admonish  ; 
furnish  with  evidence.  Obs. 
Do'cus  (d5'k?Zs).  Bib. 
dod.  n.  [Gael.]  A  sulk  or  fit  of 
ill  humor;  a  pet;  — usually  in  the 
phrase  to  take  the  dods.  Scot. 
dod,  dodd  (ddd),  n.  A  round 
summit  or  shoulder  of  a  hill. 
Scot,  or  Dial.  Eng. 
dod,  dodd  (d5d),  n.  [Cf.  OD. 
dodde.  1  The  reed  mace  or  cat¬ 
tail.  Dial.  Eng. 


Do'dai  (d5'dl ;  -dfi-Y).  Bib. 

Do'da-nim  ( d5'dd-nYm  ;  do-da'- 
nYm).  Bib. 

Dod'a-u  (dOd'ft-tl^).  Bib.  [Z??6.| 
Do'da-vah  (do'da-va;  d8d'a-).| 
dodd.  Var.  of  dod. 
dod'dard,  n.  [Prob.  akin  to 
dodd ,  v.,  to  shear.]  A  branch¬ 
less  tree  stump;  a  dotard.  Obs. 
dod'dart  (d5d'?rt),  n.  A  game 
much  like  hockev ;  the  bent  stick 
for  playing  it.  Local ,  Eng. 
dod'ded.  pret .  V  /-•  r-  of  dod. 
dodder  grass.  Quaking  grass. 
Dial.  Eng. 

dod'der-ing,  a.  Senile ;  fool¬ 
ish  ;  inane.  Colloq. 
doddering  grass.  Dodder  grass. 
Dial.  Eng.  [ders.  06*.  I 

dod'ders  (dbd'grz),  n.  Glan-| 
dod'die,  dod'dy  (dtfd'Y),  w.  ;  pi. 
doddies  (-Yz).  [From  dod  to 
poll.]  A  hornless  cow  or  bull, 
dod'ding,  v.pr.  tfi'b.  n.  of  dod. 
dod'die  (-’1),  v.  i.  =  daddle. 
dod'die,  a.  if  n.  [From  dod  to 
poll.]  Pollard. 06s.  [Dial.Eng. I 
dod'dli8h(-lYsh),  a.  Feeble. | 
dod'dy  (-Y).  Var.  of  doddie. 
dod'dy-pate',  n.  [Cf.  doddy- 
poll,  pate.]  Dod  ay  poll.  Obs. 
or  Dial.  Eng. 

dod'dy-poll'  (-pOP),  n.  [Cf. 
dote,  poll  ;  aotypolle  is  the 
older  form.  Oxf.  E.  D.]  A 
blockhead.  Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 


do-dec'a-drachm  (dh-dek'a- 

drftin),  n.  An  ancient  Greek 
gold  coin  worth  twelve  drach¬ 
mas.  See  drachma. 
do-dec'a-fid  (dfi-dfk'd-ftd),  a. 
[dodeca-  +  -.fid.}  Cleft  or  cut 
into  12  segments. 

Do  dec-a-gyn'i-a^d'dgk-d-jYn'- 
Y-d),  n.pl.  [NL.  ;  dodeca-  -f  Gr. 
yvvq  woman,  female.]  Bot.  A 
disused  Linntean  order  of  plants 
including  those  having  flowers 
with  12  pistils.  —  do  dec-a-gyn'- 
i-an  (-dn),  a.  —  do-dec'a-gyn 
(dO-dSk'rt-jYn),  a. 
do  de-cag'y-nous  (dO'df-kfij'Y- 
nris),  a.  Bot.  a  Pertaining  to 
the  Dodecagynia.  b  Having 
twelve  styles. 

do  dec-a-he'drlc  (d5'dPk-d-he'- 
drYk),  a.  Dodecahedral. 

Do  de-can 'dri-a  ^  (dS'dP-kfin'- 
drT-d),  n.  pi.  [NL.  ;  dodeca-  + 
Gr.  a.vr\p,  ai/Spog,  man,  male.] 
Bot.  A  Linna*an  class  of  plants 
including  those  having  flowers 
with  not  less  than  12  or  more 
than  19  stamens.  —  do  de-can'- 
dri-an  (-dn),  a.  —  do'de-can'- 
der  (-dSr),  n. 

do" de-can ' drous  (-drtZs),  a.  Bot. 
a  Pertaining  to  the  Dodecan- 
dria.  b  Having  12  stamens, 
do'dec-o-par'tite  (dO'dSk-a- 
par'tlt),  a.  [dodeca-  H~  partite.] 


Parted  or  cleft  into  12  segments. 

do  dec-a-pet'al-ou8  (-pPt'al-iZs), 
a.  [dodeca-  -f  petalous.]  Bot. 
Having  12  petals, 
do  dec-a-sem'ic  (-sgm'Yk),  a. 
[Gr.  8oj6e/cdcn)/AOv  of  twelve 
times;  fiioScKa  twelve  4-  oripa 
a  sign;  cf.  orjpeiov  a  unit  of 
time.]  Pros.  Comprising  twelve 
mors  or  time  units  ;  as,  a  dac¬ 
tylic  tripody  is  dodecasemic. 
do-dec 'a-style  (dS-dfik'd-stTl),  a. 
[dodeca-  -f  Gr.  <ttuAos  column, 
pillar.l  Arch.  Lit.,  twelve-cod- 
umned.  See  columniation  b 
k  d. 

do  dec-a-sty'loB  (dO'df k-«-stI'- 
16s),  n.  [NL.]  A  dodecastyle 
building. 

do-dec'a-tyl  (d(5-d£k'd-tYl),  n. 
Dodecyl.  —  do  dec-a-tyl'lc  (d6'- 
d6k-d-hl'Yk),  a. 
do-dec'u-plet  (d6-d6k'fl-pl?t),  n. 
[Gr.  twelve.]  Music.  A 

group  of  twelve  notes  performed 
in  the  time  of  eight, 
do'de-cyl  (dfl'de-sYlY,  n.  [do- 
rfecane  -I-  -»/?.]  Chem.  The  univa¬ 
lent  radical  CjoHo^,  of  which 
dodecane  is  the  hydride. 
Do'dek-a-pro-phe'ton  (d6'd6k- 
d-pr6-fe't6n),  n.  [Gr.  $u>5e*a- 
npo<f>riTOu.]  The  book  or  group 
oi  the  minor  prophets. 


food,  foot ;  out,  oil;  chair  ;  go  ;  sing,  ii)k  ;  ♦ben,  thin ;  nature,  verdure  (250) ;  K  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144) ;  boN  ;  yet ;  zh  =  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Guidb. 

Full  explanations  of  Abbreviations,  Signs,  etc.,  Immediately  precede  the  Vocabulary. 
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DOG-GONED 


2.  An  expedient ;  a  contrivance.  Colloq.  or  Slang. 

3.  Change  Ringing.  Act  or  method  of  dodging. 

dodge  chain.  All  accurately  pitched  cable  chain  having 
detachable  bearing  blocks 
inserted  between  each 
consecutive  pair  of  links. 

doig'er  (dSj'er),  n.  1.  One  Dodge  chain. 

who  dodges  or  evades ; 

one  who  plays  fast  and  loose,  or  uses  tricky  devices.  Smart. 

2.  A  small  handbill.  U.  S. 

3.  =  CORNDODGER. 

dodg'er-y  (-T),  n.  Trickery  ;  artifice.  Hacket. 

dodg'y  (d<5j'T),  a.  Full  of  dodges;  evasive;  tricky. — 
dodg'i-ly  (-T-1T),  adv.  —  dodg'i-ness,  n. 

do'do  (do'do),  n. ;  pi.  dodoes  or  dodos  (-doz).  [Pg.  doudo 
silly,  foolish  (cf .  boo¬ 
by).]  A  large,  heavy, 
flightless  bird  {Di- 
dus  ineptus ),  now  ex¬ 
tinct,  related  to  the 
pigeons,  but  larger 
than  a  turkey,  which 
was  found  in  great 
numbers  on  the  is¬ 
land  of  Mauritius, but 
was  exterminated  by 
the  European  8  e  t- 
tlers.  It  had  dark 
ash-colored  plumage 
with  the  breast  and 
tail  whitish;  the 
wings  were  yellow¬ 
ish  white  with  black- 
tipped  coverts.  The 
bill  was  blackish  and 
the  legs  yellow.  The 
dodo  inhabited  for- 


Dodo. 


ests  and  laid  a  single  large  white  egg  in  a  nest  of  grass.  Its 
existence  is  recorded  as  late  as  the  year  1681.  A  related 
bird,  believed  to  belong  to  the  same  genus,  inhabited  the 
neighboring  island  of  Reunion. 

Do  do'na  (dfi-do'nd),  n.  [L.,  fr.  Gr.  Aa>5top7).]  Gr.  Relig. 
The  seat  of  a  famous  oracle  of  Zeus  on  Mount  Tomarus  in 
Epirus.  The  Zeus  of  Dodona  was  probably  a  tree  deity,  as 
in  early  times  the  responses  of  the  oracle  were  read  chiefly 
in  the  rustlings  of  the  leaves  of  a  sacred  oak  and  the  bub¬ 
bling  of  a  brook  flowing  beside  it.  Later  bronze  caldrons, 
sounded  by  the  wind,  were  set  up,  and  finally  a  statue  of  a 
boy  armed  with  a  whip  which  hit  against  a  caldron.  The 
sounds  were  interpreted  by  attendant  priests  or  priest 
esses,  the  latter  being  called  44  doves.”  The  consort  of 
Zeus  at  Dodona  was  an  earth  goddess,  probably  Dione._  Cf . 
Delphian  oracle.  —  Do  do-naB'an,  Do  do-ne'an  (do'do- 
ne'dn),  a.  —  Also  Do  do'ni  an  (do-do'nT-an),  a. 

Then  I  beheld  the  fair  Dodonian  tree.  Spenser. 
doe  (do),  n.  [AS.  da;  cf.  Dan.  daa,  daa- dyr,  deer,  and 
peril.  L.  damn.']  Orig.,  the  female  of  the  fallow  deer  ;  now, 
the  female  of  almost  any  species  of  deer,  antelope,  hare,  or 
other  animal  whose  male  is  called  a  buck.  Doe  is  not  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  females  of  the  moose  or  elk,  which  are  called 
cores ,  nor  properly  to  that  of  the  red  deer,  called  hind. 
Doe,  John.  Laic.  The  fictitious  lessee  acting  as  plaintiff 
in  the  common-law  action  of  ejectment,  the  fictitious  de¬ 
fendant  being  usually  denominated  Richard  Roe.  Hence, 
a  fictitious  name  for  a  party,  real  or  fictitious,  to  any  ac¬ 
tion  or  proceeding. 

Do'eg  (do'Sg),  n.  1.  Bib.  An  Edomite,  the  chief  of  Saul’s 
herdsmen,  who  told  Saul  of  David’s  intercourse  with  the 
priests  at  Nob,  and  at  the  king’s  command  slew  85  of  them. 

2.  A  nickname  under  which  Dryden,  in  the  second  part  of 
14  Absalom  and  Achitophel  ”  (11.  410-456),  satirized  Elkanah 
Settle  (1648-1723),  a  poetaster,  who  had  attacked  Dryden 
and  was  for  a  time  his  successful  rival. 
dOBg'liC  (dQg'lTk),  a.  Chern.  Designating  an  acid,  C19Haf)0.2, 
obtained  as  an  oily  liquid  by  saponification  of  doegling  oil. 
dcegling  (dfig'lTng),  n.  [Native  name  in  Faroe  Islands.] 
The  beaked  whale,  from  which  an  oil,  doegling  oil,  is  ob¬ 
tained.  See  Oil,  Table  II. 

do'er  (doo'er),  n.  [From  do,  v.  t.  <tk  i.]  1.  One  who  does  ; 

one  who  performs  or  executes  ;  one  who  is  wont  and  ready 
to  act ;  an  actor  ;  an  agent. 

2.  Scots  Law.  An  agent  or  attorney  ;  a  factor  ;  manager, 
does  (dOz),  3d  pen.  sing.  pres,  of  do. 

doe'skln'  (do'skTn'),  n.  1.  The  skin  of  the  doe,  or  a  leather 
made  of  it. 

2.  A  firm  woolen  cloth  with  a  smooth,  soft  surface  like  a 
doe's  skin,  for  men’s  wear. 

do-fem'ane'  (do-f8m'an'),  n.  Pelrog.  A  class  of  igneous 
rocks.  See  petrography.  —  do-fem'ic  (do-fSm'Tk),  a. 
doff  (d5f),  v.  t.  ;  doffed  (d5ft) ;  doff'ing.  [do  -f-  off.  See 
do,  v.  t.,  10.]  1.  To  put  off,  as  dress;  to  remove  or  lift 

(the  headgear) ;  to  divest  one’s  self  of ;  lienee,  figuratively, 
to  put  or  thrust  away  ;  to  rid  one’s  self  of. 

And  made  us  doff bur  easy  robes  of  peace.  Shak. 

2.  To  strip  ;  to  divest ;  to  undress. 

Heaven’s  King,  who  doffs  himself  our  flesh  to  wear.  Crashaw. 

3.  To  put  off,  asan  unwelcome  caller  ;  to  turn  away.  Obs. 
doff,  v.  i.  To  put  off  dress  ;  to  take  off  the  hat.  Rare. 
doff'er  (-er),  n.  1.  Mach.  A  revolving  cylinder,  or  a  vi¬ 
brating  bar  with  teeth,  in  a  carding  machine,  which  doffs, 
or  strips  off,  the  fiber  from  the  cards. 

2.  Spinning.  A  worker  who  replaces  full  bobbins  by  empty 
ones  on  the  throstle  or  ring  frames, 
doff'ing,  p.  pr.  d:  vb.  n.  of  doff. —  doffing  comb,  a  steel  plate 
with  teeth  for  stripping  off  the  fiber  from  the  doffer  in  a 
carding  machine.  —  d.  cylinder,  a  toothed  cylinder  for  strip¬ 
ping  off  the  fiber  from  the  main  cylinder  of  a  carding  ma¬ 
chine.  —  d.  knife  or  plate.  =  doffing  comb. 
dog  (d5e;  205),  n.  [AS.  doega ;  akin  to  D.  dog  mastiff, 


Dogs  used  in  logging. 
2  Chain  Rafting  Dog 


1  Regular  form  : 
;  3  Ring  Dog. 


1 


holding  down 
Iron  b  to  Slab  c. 


Dan.  dogge,  Sw.  dogg.~]  1.  A  carnivorous  mammal  (Cawis 
familiaris )  of  the  family  Canid®,  kept  in  a  domesticated 
state  by  man  since  prehistoric  times  :  in  a  wider  sense,  any 
member  of  the  family  Canid®  (which  see).  From  long 
association  with  man  the  dog  has  become  the  most  intel¬ 
ligent  of  beasts.  The  domestic  dogs  are  undoubtedly 
modified  descendants  of  more  than  one  wild  species  of  the 
genus  Canis ,  among  which  are  the  common  wolf  and  the 
jackal.  The  numerous  artificially  produced  breeds  differ 
from  each  other  far  more  than  those  of  any  other  mam¬ 
mal,  and  the  differences  in  form,  size,  color,  length  and 
character  of  coat,  etc.,  would,  if  they  occurred  naturally, 
cause  them  to  be  placed  in  several  distinct  genera. 

2.  A  male  dog  as  distinguished  from  a  female  dog,  or 
bitch ;  hence,  used  attributively  to  designate  the  male  of 
other  animals,  as  dog  fox,  dog  wolf. 

3.  A  mean,  worthless  fellow  ;  a  wretch. 

"What  is  thy  servant,  which  is  but  a  dog,  that  he  should  do  this 
great  thing  ?  2  A mgs  viii.  13  (Rev.  I  er.). 

4.  A  fellow  ;  —  used  humorously  or  contemptuously  ;  as,  a 
sly  dog  ;  a  lazy  dog.  Colloq. 

6.  [ cap .]  A slron.  a  One  of  the  two  constellations  Canis 
Major  and  Canis  Minor,  or  the  Greater  Dog  and  the  Lesser 
Dog.  Canis  Major  contains  the  Dog  Star  (Sirius) ;  Canis 
Minor  contains  Procyon.  b  pi.  A  northern  constellation 
( Canes  Venal ici )  near  Ursa  Major  ;  the  Hunting  Dogs. 

6.  Short  for  dogfish,  pouched  dog,  prairie  dog,  etc. 

7.  Any  of  various  devices,  usually  of  simple  design,  for 

holding,  gripping, 
or  fastening  some¬ 
thing;  as  :  a  Any  of 
various  devices 
consisting  esse  n- 
tially  of  a  spike, 
rod,  or  bar  of  metal, 
as  of  iron,  with  a  ring,  hook,  claw, 
lug,  or  the  like,  at  the  end,  used  for 
gripping,  clutching,  or  holding  some¬ 
thing,  as  by  driving  or  embedding  it 
in  the  object,  hooking  it  to  the  ob- 
ject.etc.  b  Specif.,  either  of  the  hooks  , 

or  claws  of  a  pair  of  sling  dogs.  See  AnSle  1 
crampon,  lllust.  c  An  iron  for  holding  wood  in  a  fireplace ; 
a  firedog ;  an  andiron,  d  A  lathe  carrier.  See  carrier, 
lllust.  e  Any  of  the  jaws  in  a  lathe  chuck,  f  sing,  or  pi. 
A  pair  of  nippers  or  forceps,  g  A  wheeled  grinping  de¬ 
vice  for  drawing  the  fillet  from  which  coin  blanks  are 
stamped  through  the  opening  at  the  head  of  the  draw- 
bench.  h  Any  of  a  set  of  adjusting  screws  for  tne  bed 
tool  of  a  punching  machine,  i  A  grapple  for  clutching  and 
raising  a  pile-driver  monkey  or  a  well-boring  tool,  j  A 
stop  or  detent :  a  click  or  ratchet ;  esp.,  an  adjustable  stop 
in  a  machine  which  causes  a  moving  part  to  stop  or  reverse, 
k  Naut.  A  dogshore.  1  A  drag  for  the  wheel  of  a  vehicle. 
8-  The  hammer  in  agunlock.  Fow  Rare. 

9  Meteor.  A  sundog,  water  dog,  fog  dog,  or  the  like. 

10.  Ostentatious  style  or  affected  dignity.  Colloq. 

11.  The  club  used  in  the  game  of  cat  and  dog. 

a  dead  dog.  a  person  or  thing  whose  importance  or  value 
has  departed.  1  Sam.  xxiv.  14.  —  ad.  in  the  manger,  an 
ugly-natured  person  who  prevents  others  from  enjoying 
wliat  w  ould  be  an  advantage  to  them  but  is  none  to  him.  — 
d.  and  chain.  Mining.  See  DOG  belt.  —  to  give,  or  throw,  to 
the  dogs,  to  throw  away  as  useless.  “  Throw  physic  to  the 
dogs  ;  I  ’ll  none  of  it.”  *Shak.  —  to  go,  or  drive,  to  the  dogs,  to 
go,  or  drive,  to  ruin  ;  to  be  ruined.  —  to  put  on  dog,  to  act 
pretentiously.  See  dog,  n.y  10.  Colloq. 
dog  (d8g  ;  205),  adv.  Extremely  ;  utterly  ;  —  used  in  com¬ 
bination,  usually  in  a  word  implying  some  want  or  afflic¬ 
tion  ;  as  in  c/o^r-sick  ;  cfop’-tired  ;  cfop’-hungry. 
dog  (d5g  ;  205),  v.  t.  ;  dogged  (d5gd) ;  dog'ging  (dSg'Tng). 
To  hunt  or  track  like  a  hound ;  to  follow  insidiously  or 
indefatigably  ;  to  chase  with  a  dog  or  dogs ;  to  worry  as  if 
by  dogs  ;  to  hound  with  importunity. 

I  have  been  pursued,  dogged ,  and  waylaid.  Pope. 

Your  sins  will  dog  you,  pursue  you.  Burroughs. 
do'gal  (do'g51),  a.  [LL.  dogalis ,  or  It.  dogale.  See  doge  ; 
cf.  ducal.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  doge.  Rare. 
dog  ape.  A  baboon,  or  allied  ape. 
do'gate  (do'gat),  n.  [Cf.  F.  dogat ,  It.  dogato.  See  doge.] 
The  office  or  dignity  of  a  doge. 

dog'bane'  (d5g'ban'),  n.  [Said  to  be  poisonous  to  dogs. 
Cf.  Apocynum.]  a  Any  species  of  Apocynum;  —  allud¬ 
ing  to  the  poisonous  milky  juice,  b  The  yellow  wolfsbane 
dog  belt  Mining.  A  belt,  constituting  with  the  attached 
chain  a  dog  and  chain,  for  hauling  by  man  power, 
dog  bent,  or  dog  S  bent.  A  common  ana  widely  distrib 
uted  grass  (Agrostis  canina)  w  ith  slender  culms,  narrow 
leave-  and  a  long-awned  flowering  glume.  It  is  used  ex¬ 
tensively  in  lawn  mixtures  in  the  United  States,  w  here  it 
in  more  generally  called  Rhode  Island  bent. 
dog'ber-ry  (d8g'bSr-T),  n.  ;  pi.  -ries  (-Tz).  1.  The  fruit 

cf  the  European  dogwood  Cornus  sanguinea. 

2.  Any  of  several  other  trees  or  shrubs,  or  their  fruit;  as 
a  In  the  United  States,  the  chokeberry,  or  choke  pear,  b  In 
Nova  Scotia,  the  mountain  ash  Sorbus  americana.  c  In 
England,  locally,  the  guelder  rose,  dog-rose,  or  bearberry. 

3.  The  wild  gooseberry  ( Ribes  cynosbati). 

Dog'ber-ry,  n.  An  absurd,  self-satisfied,  and  loquacious 

constable  in  Shakespeare’s  44  Much  Ado  about  Nothing;  ” 
hence,  a  blundering  official.  —  Dog'ber-ry-dom  (-dwm), 
n.  —  Dog'ber  ry-ism  (-Tz’m),  n. 

dog'bolt  (-bolt7),  n.  1.  Lit.,  some  (unidentified)  kind  of 
arrow  bolt;  —  hence,  used  as  a  term  of  reproach.  Obs. 
44  The  lawyer  is  a  dogbolt,  an  arrant  worm.”  Beau,  dc  FI. 

2.  The  bolt  of  a  cap  square  over  the  trunnion  of  a  cannon. 

3.  A  long  slim  bolt  for  uniting  two  parts  at  right  angles,  or 
for  securing  girders  to  a  supporting  post.  It  is  driven 
through  one  piece,  then  bent,  and  driven  into  the  other. 

dog'bolt',  v.  t.  To  secure  with  a  dogbolt.  See  dogbolt,  3 


dog'cart'  (d5g'kart'),  n.  A  light  one-horse  carriage,  com¬ 
monly  two-wheeled  and 
high,  with  two  transverse 
seats  set  back  to  back,  pat¬ 
terned  after  a  cart.  The  i 
original  dogcarts  used  in 
England  by  sportsmen 
had  a  box  under  the  rear 
seat  —  which  formed  a  n 

cover— for  carrying  dogs.  .Dogcart, 

dog'-cheap',  a.  Exceedingly  cheap  ;  in  poor  repute, 
dog  daisy.  Any  of  several  asteraceous  plants  having  heads 
with  white  rays  ;  as:  a  The  English  daisy,  b  The  oxeye 
daisy,  c  Yarrow,  d  Mayweed,  e  The  corn  mayweed, 
dog'-day'  ci-ca'da.  A  large  American  cicada  ( Tibicen 
pruinosa ),  having  a  prolonged  thrilling  note  heard  esp. 
during  the  dog  days.  See  cicada,  lllust. 
dog  days.  A  period  of  from  four  to  six  w'eeks,  variously 
placed  between  the  early  part  of  July  and  the  early  part  of 
September;  canicular  days ; —  so  called  because  reckoned 
in  ancient  times  from  the  heliacal  rising  of  the  Dog  Star 

art  of  the  summer, 
’  le  to  go  mad. 

^..v.  — _ o . . y _ with  the  ris¬ 

ing  of  the  sun  was  regarded  by  the  ancients  as  one  of  the 
causes  of  the  sultry  heat  of  summer,  and  of  the  maladies 
which  then  prevailed.  But.  as  the  conjunction  does  not 
occur  at  the  same  time  in  all  latitudes,  and  is  constantly 
changing  in  the  same  region,  there  has  been  much  variation 
in  calendars  regarding  the  limits  of  the  dog  days.  Some 
dates  that  have  been  given  by  Roger  Long  (1680-1  /7(>)  as  the 
beginning  of  dog  days  are  :  about  735  a.  d.,  July  14th  ;  loth 
century,  July  6tli;  1660-1752,  July  19th;  after  1752,  July 
30th.  Almanac  makers  vary  widely.  Hence  dog  day. 
doge  (doj),  n.  [It.  (prop.  Venetian)  doge,  fr.  L .  dux,  duels, 
a  leader.  See  duke.]  The  chief  map istrate  in  the  former 
republics  of  Venice  and  Genoa.  In  Venice  the  first  doge 
was  elected  in  697  and  the  office  lasted,  although  finally 
only  as  an  empty  honor,  till  the  fall  of  the  republic  in  1797. 
In  Genoa  the  first  doge  was  chosen  in  1339  and  the  office 
ceased  to  exist  in  1797,  although  there  was  a  temporary 
revival  from  1802  to  1805  under  the  Ligurian  Republic.— 
doge'dom  (-dftm),  n.—  doge'less,  a.  —  doge 'ship,  n. 
dog'-faced'  (dSg'fast'),  a.  Having  a  doglike  lace. 

dog-faced  ape  or  baboon,  any  baboon, 
dog 'fish'  (-ITsh'),  n.  1.  Any  of  various  species  of  sharks, 
distinguished  by  their 

small  ,  J 


to  various  families,  Spiny  Dogfish  (Squalus  acan- 

esp.  to  the  Squali-  '  thias). 

d®,  Carchariid®,  and  Scyliorhinid®.  The  common  piked 
or  spiny  dogfish  ( Sariafus  acanthias ),  which  has  a  spine  in 
front  of  each  dorsal  fin,  becomes  about  four  feet  long,  and 
is  exceedingly  abundant  on  both  coasts  of  the  North  Atlan¬ 
tic  and  very  ‘destructive  to  food  fishes.  The  smooth  dog¬ 
fish  ( Cynias  canis ,  syn.  Mustelus  canis)  is  also  common  to 


Smooth  Dogfish  ( Cynias  canis). 


both  coasts.  The  spotted  dogfishes  (of  which  there  are 
two  well-known  European  species,  Ca lulus  stellarU  and 
Scyliorhinus  canicida)  nave  tne  skin  conspicuously  spot¬ 
ted.  The  livers  of  the  various  species  are  used  for  oil. 

2.  Any  of  various  other  fishes  ;  as  :  a  The  bowfin.  b  The 
burbot  ( Lota  maculosa),  c  The  Alaska  blackfish  {Dallia 
pectoralis ),  which  is  much  used  as  food  for  dogs. 

3.  The  mud  puppy  ( Necturus  maculatus). 

dog  fox.  a  A  male  fox.  b  The  Arctic  or  blue  fox.  c  A 
book  name  of  the  corsak  and  certain  allied  species, 
dog'ged (d5g'5d  ;  -Yd;  151),  a.  [From  dog.]  1.  Having  a 
characteristic  of  a  dog.  Obs. 

Doth  dogged  war  bristle  his  angry  crest. 

And  snarleth  in  the  gentle  eyes  of  peace.  Shak. 

2.  Malicious  ;  cruel  ;  sullen  ;  morose.  Obs.  or  R.  Scott . 

3.  Obstinately  determined  or  persistent ;  having  the  tenac¬ 
ity  of  a  dog  ;  as,  dogged  resolution  ;  dogged  work. 

Syn.  —  See  obstinate. 

—  dog'ged  ly,  adv.  — dog'ged  ness,  n. 
dog'ger  (d5g'er),  n.  1.  A  kind  of  ironstone,  occurring  as 
concretions  ;  also,  one  of  these  concretions.  Dial.  Eng. 

2-  [cap.]  Geol.  a  A  layer  of  the  Yorkshire  Lower  061  ite, 
abounding  in  doggers,  b  The  middle  subdivision  of  the 
German  Jurassic  ;  —called  also  Broun  Jura.  See  geology. 
dog'ger,  n.  [Cf.  I>.  dogger ,  and  I  cel.  dugga .]  A  broad- 
bowed,  two-masted,  ketchlike  fishing  vessel,  used,  esp.  by 
the  Dutch,  in  the  North  Sea:  also,  one  of  its  crew, 
dog'ger-el  (dSg'er-el),  a.  Also  dog'grel  (dSg'rgl).  [ME. 
dogerel.]  1.  Low  in  style,  and  irregular  in  measure  ;  mean 
or  undignified  ;  trivial ;  as,  doggerel  rimes.  Chaucer. 
2.  Burlesque;  absurd;  mongrel;  as,  doggerel  rhetoric, 
dog'ger-el,  n.  Also  dog'grel.  A  sort  of  loose  or  irregular 
verse,  esp.  burlesque  or  comic;  mean  or  undignified  poetry. 

Doggerel  like  that  of  Iludibras.  Addison. 

dog'ger-el,  dog'ger-el-ize  (-iz),  v.t.  d-  i.  Also  dog'grel, 
dog'grel-ize,  etc.  To  write,  or  make  into,  doggerel.  — 
dog'ger-el-er  (-er),  dog'ger-el-iz'er  (-iz'er),  n. 
dog'ger-y  (d5g'er-T),  n.  ;  pi.  -geries  (-Tz).  1.  Doglike  be¬ 

havior  ;  mean  or  mischievous  action  or  doings. 

2.  Dogs  collectively ;  rabble;  canaille.  Carlyle. 

3.  A  low  grogshop.  Slang ,  U.  S. 

dog'gish  (-Tsh),  a.  Like  a  dog  ;  esp.,  having  the  bad  qual¬ 
ities  of  a  dog;  currish;  snapping;  snarling;  cynical;  spite¬ 
ful  ;  sulky.  —  dog'gish-ly.  adr.  —  dog'glsh-ness,  n. 


dod 'kin.  n.  [D.  dvitken ,  dim. 
of  duit.  See  doit  ;cf.  doitkin.] 

=  DOIT. 

do'dlet  (d5'dlSt),w.  [The  name  I 
given  by  Sir  R.  Owens,  and  in¬ 
tended  to  he  a  dim.  of  tto<fo, 
Which  bird  it  somewhat  resem¬ 
bles.]  The  tooth-billed  pigeon.  | 
dod'man,  n.  TCf.  dial,  hod- 
dod ,  hoddg-do<Iap,  hodmandod  ; 
the  first  part  perh.  from  a  fa¬ 
miliar  form  for  the  name  Rog- 
er.l  A  snail ;  also,  a  snail 
shell.  Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 

Do'do (do'dfl).  Bib.  [weight.) 
do'dran»(-drRnz), n.  [L.l  Seel 
Doda,  Meg  (dOdz).  An  old  inn¬ 
keeper  in  Scott’s  “St.  Ronan’s 
Well,’’  one  of  the  beat  of  his 


low  comic  characters. 

Dod'son  &  Fogg  (dBd'stfn,  f8g). 
A  firm  of  very  aharp  lawyers  in 
Dickens’s  “  Pickwick  Papers,” 
attorneys  for  the  plaintiff  in 
the  case  of  Bardell  rs.  Pickwick, 
doe  +  no,  DOUGH, 
doe'-bird', 77. TheEskimo  curlew 
( iYumeni ns  borealis ).  V.  S. 
Doe'di-cu'rua  (df'dT-Mi'ri/s),  n. 
[NL.,  irreg.  fr.  Gr.  6oifiv£,  Sol- 
Svk 09,  pestle  4-  ovpa  tail.]  Fa¬ 
lcon.  A  genus  of  extinct  eden¬ 
tates  closely  related  to  Glynto- 
don,  but  differing  in  having 
fewer  digits  and  in  certain  cra¬ 
nial  characters.  The  typical 
species,  D.  clavicaudatus  from 


the  Pleistocene  of  South  Ameri¬ 

ca,  reached  a  length  of  12  feet, 
doel.  +  dole,  grief, 
do'est  (ddo'Pst  ;  -1st),  2d  pers. 
sing,  indicative  pres,  of  do,  v. 
dof.  Doff.  ReJ.  Sp. 
dofe.  +  dove. 

do-fel'lc  (do-ft’l'Tk'hdo-fer'rouB 
(-fPrr7/8),  a.  See  petrography. 
doft.  Doffed.  Ref.  Sp. 
doft'ber-ry  (d8ft'b?r-T).  7?.  The 
plant  belladonna.  Dial.  Eng. 

II  do  ga'na  (d6-ga'na),  n.  [It., 
fr.  Ar.  dxwdn.  See  divan.]  In 
Italy,  a  customhouse  :  also,  in 
Italy  and  Spain,  a  customs  duty. 
I  do  ga-res'aa  (dS'ga-rgs'sa),  n. 
|lt.]  The  wife  of  a  doge. 
dog'-baiPner,  n.  Mayweed. 


dogbee  A  drone  or  bumblebee. 

dog'-blow7,  77.  [ dog  +  blow  a 

blossom.]  The  common  oxeye 
daisy.  Nova  Scotia. 
dog  boat.  Logging.  A  sled  for 
hauling  hooks  and  blocks  on  a 
skid  road. 

dog  bramble.  Dial.  Eng.  a  The 
caper  shrub  ( Capparis  spinosa). 
Obs.  b  Dog-rose  or  eglantine. 
Obs.  c  The  wild  gooseberry, 
dog  brier.  The  dog-rose.  Obs. 
dog  bur  o>- burr  aThehound’s- 
tomrue.  b  The  wild  comfrey. 
dog  bush  In  Bermuda,  the  Rac- 
charis  glomeruliffora.  [seed.  I 
dog  button.  Nux  vomica  or  its! 
dog  cabbage,  dog's  cabbage.  A 
fleshy  South  European  herb 


( Theligonum  cvnocrambc ),  often 

eaten  as  a  pot  herb, 
dog  camomile.  Mayweed, 
dog  cherry.  =  dog  berry,  1. 
dog  collar.  1.  A  collar  for  a  dog. 
2.  A  close-fitting  ornamental 
neckband  or  collar  worn  by 
women  or  clergymen.  Colloq. 
dog '-dr  aw'',  n.  Forest  Law.  Fol¬ 
lowing  an  unlawfully  wounded 
deer  by  the  scent  of  k  led  dog. 
dog'-ear',  n.  ?■.,  dog  '-eared'. 

=  DOO’S-EAR.  DOG’S-EARED, 
doge'ate  (dCj'fit),  ti.  Donate, 
dog  elder.  The  goutweea. 
doge'less,  a.  See  -less. 
dogeon.  +  dudgeon. 
dog'falP,  77.  See  wrestling. 
dog  fancier.  See  fancier. 


dog  fennel,  a  Mayweed,  b  The 

heath  aster  of  the  eastern  U.  S. 
dog'- flsh'er,  n.  The  otter  ;  —  eo 
called  by  W  alton,  as  a  doglike 
beast  living  on  fish.  Orf.  E.  D. 
dog  flea.  See  flea.  [(stone).! 
dog'gar.  Var.  of  dogoer| 
dogge  +  dog. 
dog'ger.  77.  One  that  dogs, 
dog'ger-el-ism.  n.  See  -ism. 
dog'ger-ei-ist,  77.  See-isT. 
dog 'gees  (dSg'gs),  n  A  female 
dog.  Humorous. 
dog'get.  «J*  docket. 
doggie.  =  doggy,  [tj.  of  dog. | 
dogyging(d5£'In£), *  vb.\ 
dog  gone',  interj.  A  slang  or 
vulgar  word  of  imprecation. — 
dog  -goned',  a.  U.  S. 


ale,  senate,  c&re,  am,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofa  ;  eve,  $vent,  find,  recent,  maker;  Ice,  Ill;  old,  obey,  orb,  ddd,  sftft,  cdnnect ;  use,  unite,  firn,  up,  circus,  menu  ; 
#  [1  Foreign  Word.  f  Obsolete  Variant  of.  +  combined  with.  =  equals. 
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iog  grass  a  Any  of  severe?  grasses:  (1)  Dog  bent,  or 
Rhode  Island  bent  (Agrostu  canina).  (2)  Couch  grassIAo- 
ropyron  repent).  (3)  Yardgrars  (Eleusine  indica).  Austro- 
ha.  b  The  sedge  Carex  strawinea.  Local.  U.  S 
flog'gy,  dog'gie  (dSg'T),  n.  ;  pi.  -gies  (-Tz).  a  small  dog  ; 
also,  a  pet  name  or  calling  name  for  any  dog. 
dog  hair.  Bristly  or  manel'ke  hair  found  on  the  wrinkles 
and  thighs  of  some  merino  “heep.  A.  Hawlcesworth 

dog'-head'ed,  a.  Having  a  head  shaped  like  that  of  a  dog, 
as  the  baboons. 

dog  hook.  1.  A  hook  for  leading  a  dog.  Obs. 

2.  Mach,  a  A  kind  of  wrench  or  spanner,  b  Any  of  vari¬ 
ous  hooks  used  in  logging,  as  the  hook  on  a  dog  warp  or 
either  hook  in  a  pair  of  sling  dogs.  See  dog,  n.,  7  b. 
dog  iron.  1.  A  firedog  or  andiron. 

2.  A  short  bar  of  iron  having  its  ends  bent  at  right  angles 
for  use  as  a  cramp  oi  joggle,  as  to  hold  together  timbers  or 
stones.  See  dog,  n.,  7  a,  IUust. 

3.  A  short  bar  of  iron  with  an  eye  at 
one  end  for  driving  or  fitting  into  a 
timber  or  stone  tc  hold  it  or  lift  it.  In 
lifting  stone  two  connected  dog  irons 
are  used,  serving  instead  of  a  lewis. 

dog. Latin.  Barbarous  Latin;  a  jargon  DoS  lron-  3- 
in  imitation  of  Latin  ;  as,  the  dog  Latin  of  schoolboys, 
dog  laurel-  Aji  ericaceous  shrub  of  the  southern  United 
States  ( Leucothob  catesbxi)  with  racemose  white  flowers 
and  evergreen  leaves. 

dog'— leg'  (  (-ISg' ;  -lSg'Sd,  -l&gd'),  a.  Crooked  or  bent 

dog'-leg'g^d  1  likeadog’shind  leg;  specif.,  Arch.,  denot¬ 
ing  a  flight  of  stairs  consisting  of  two  or  more  straight  por¬ 
tions  connected  by  a  platform  (landing)  or  platforms  and 
running  in  opposite  directions  without  an  intervening  well, 
dog-leg  fence,  a  kind  of  rough  fence  made  with  light  posts 
arranged  in  pairs  so  as  to  form  a  fork  and  support  a  rail 
laid  slantwise  and  plaited  among  the  neighboring  supports, 
its  lower  end  being  driven  into  the  ground.  Somet  imes  the 
wlirle  is  capped  with  a  horizontal  rail.  Australia. 
dog  lichen.  A  common  lichen  ( Peltigera  can  in  a)  growing 
on  earth,  rocks,  and  tree  trunks.  The  thallus  is  foliaceous, 
brownish  green  above,  whitish  beneath.  The  plant  was 
formerly  supposed  to  cure  hydrophobia, 
dog  louse.  A  biting  louse  (Trie hod ectes  la- 
tus)%  or  a  sucking  louse  (Hxmatopinus  pili- 
jerus ),  infesting  the  dog. 
dog'ma  (dSg'md;  205),  n.;  pi.  E.  -mas  (-mdz), 

L.  dogmata  (-md-td).  [L.  dogma ,  Gr.  Soy  pa, 
pi.  Soy/xara,  fr.  Sokclu  to  think,  seem,  appear; 
akin  to  L.  decel  it  is  becoming.  Cf.  decent.] 

1.  That  which  is  held  as  an  opinion  ;  tenet ; 
doctrine. 

Loose  dogmas  of  early  antiquity.  Whewell.  ~  . 

2.  A  doctrine  formally  stated  and  authorita-  ^Sssmatont 

tively  proclaimed  or  laid  down,  as  by  a  church,  nug  p  ,  / 
school  of  philosophers,  or  the  like;  a  definite,  rus).  Much 
established,  and  authoritative  tenet.  enlarged. 

3.  A  doctrinal  notion  asserted  without  regard  to  evidence 
or  truth  ;  an  arbitrary  dictum. 

Syn.  —  See  doctrine. 

dog-mat'ic  (d8g-m5t'Tk)  )  a.  [L.  dogmaiicus,  Gr.  Soypa- 
dog-mat'i-cal  (-T-kal)  )  tucos',  fr.  Soyp a:  cf.  F.  dognta- 
lique.]  1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  dogma,  or  established  and 
authorized  doctrine  ;  doctrinal. 

2  Characterized  by,  or  given  to  the  use  of,  dogmatism  ; 
as,  a  dogmatic  critic  ;  asserting  a  matter  of  opinion  as  if 
it  were  fact,  or  asserting  a  matter  of  fact  without  due  evi¬ 
dence;  directly  affirmed  rather  than  qualified,  debated, 
or  discovered  by  induction;  as,  a  dogmatic  statement; 
hence,  positive  or  authoritative  in  manner  or  utterance, 
often,  unduly  or  presumptuously  so. 

[They]  are  as  assertive  and  dogmatical  as  if  they  were  omnis¬ 
cient.  Glanvill. 

3.  Based  upon,  or  proceeding  from,  a  priori  truths  or  as¬ 
sumptions  rather  than  empirical  evidence  ;  deductive  ;  as, 
dogmatic  medicine  ;  also,  of  or  pert,  to  a  school  using  the 
dogmatic  method  ;  as,  a  dogmatic  physician.  Chiefly  Hist. 
Syn.  —  Magisterial,  opinionated.  See  dictatorial. 
dogmatic  theology.  =  dogmatics. 

—  dog-mat'i-cal  ly,  adv.  —  dog  mat'i-cal  ness,  n. 
dog  ma  tl'cian  (d8g'ma-tTsh'<5n),  n  A  dogmatist  ;  a  stu¬ 
dent  of  dogmatics. 

dog-mat'ics  (d5g-m5t/Tks),  n.  The  science  which  treats  of 
religious,  esp.  Christian,  doctrines;  doctrinal  theology, 
dog'ma-tism  (d8g'md-tTz’m),  n.  [Cf.  F.  dogmatisme.] 

1.  Positiveness  in  assertion  in  matters  of  opinion  ;  state¬ 
ment  of  a  view  or  belief  as  if  it  were  an  established  fact 
rather  than  something  to  be  argued  for  ;  sometimes,  derog- 
atorily,  such  positiveness  or  statement  when  unwarranted, 
presumptuous,  or  arrogant ;  also,  the  use  of  dogmatic 
statement  as  a  method  of  exposition  or  presentation  of 
thought ;  as,  the  dogmatism  of  Emerson’s  writings. 

Where  there  is  moat  doubt,  there  is  often  the  most  dogmatism. 

Prescott. 

2.  Philos.  Philosophy  starting  with  assumed  or  asserted 
principles,  as  contrasted  with  that  starting  from  absolute 
skepticism  ;  specif.,  the  philosophy  of  Christian  Wolff. 

3.  A  dogmatic  system  or  doctrine.  Rare. 


dog'ma-tist  (d5g'md-tTst),  n.  [L.  dogmatistes ,  Gr.  Soy  pa 
T10T175,  fr.  SoyfjLaTi^et  :  cf.  F.  dogmatiste .]  1.  One  who 
dogmatizes  ;  one  who  employs  dogmatic  methods  of  ex¬ 
position;  sometimes,  one  who  is  presumptuously  dogmatic. 

I  expect  but  little  success  of  all  this  upon  the  dogmatist ;  his 
opinioned  assurance  is  paramount  to  argument.  Glanvill. 

2.  One  who  propounds  new  doctrines.  Obs. 

3.  A  member  of  a  dogmatic  school,  as  of  philosophy, 
dog'ma-tize  (-tiz),  v.  i. ;  dog'ma-tized  (-tizd) ;  dog'ma- 

tiz'ing  (-tlz'Tng).  \L.  dogmatizare  to  lay  down  an  opinion, 
Gr.  &oyfxa.Ti£eiv,  fr.  Soypa  :  cf.  F.  dogmatiser.  See  dogma.] 
To  speak  or  write  dogmatically,  or  with  bold  and  undue 
confidence  or  arrogance.  —  dog  ma  ti  za'tion  (-ti-za'- 
shwn ;  -tl-za'shwn),  n.  —  dog'ma-tizer  (-tiz'er),  n. 

The  pride  of  dogmatizing  schools.  Jilackmore. 
dog'ma-tize,  v.  t.  To  state  as  a  dogma  or  dogmatically.  R. 
dog  nail,  a  A  nail  having  a  head  to  fit  flush  in  a  counter¬ 
sink.  b  A  nail  with  a  head  project¬ 
ing  considerably  on  one  side  so  that  it 
can  grip  something  or  be  easily  with¬ 
drawn,  as  a  railroad  spike  for  fasten¬ 
ing  a  flange  rail  to  a  wooden  tie. 
dog  power.  A  machine  operated  by 
the  weight  of  a  dog  traveling  in  a 
drum  or  on  an  endless  track, 
dog'-rose',  n.  A  common  European 
wild  rose  ( Rosa  canina),  with  stout 
hooked  prickles,  5-7  leaflets,  and 
light  pink  single  flowers.  It  is  very 
frequently  used  as  a  stock  on  which  to 
graft  cultivated  varieties  of  roses. 
dog  salmon,  a  A  salmon  (Oncorhyn-  Dog-rose.  (|) 
chus  keta)  abundant  in  the  streams  of  the  Pacific  coast  from 
the  Sacramento  northward,  and  also  found  on  the  Asiatic 
side.  I11  America  it  ascends  the  rivers  in  the  fall,  and  is 
the  least  valuable  species  ^  of  the  genus.  In  Japan 
it  is  the  common  large  Mfe,  salmon,  b  The  humpback 
salmon. 


Dog  Salmon  (Oncorhyn  chus 
keta). 

dog  seal.  A  young  seal. 

dog’s'-ear'  (d8gz'-),  n.  1.  The  corner  of  a  leaf,  in  a  book, 
turned  down  like  the  ear  of  a  dog.  Gray. 

2.  Naut.  The  small  bight  made  in  the  leech  rope  of  a  sail 
in  reefing.  U.  S. 

dog’s'-ear',  v.  t.  To  disfigure  (a  book)  by  turning  down 
the  corners  of  a  leaf  or  leaves. 

dog'shore"  (dog'shor'),  n.  Naut.  One  of  several  shores 
used  to  hold  a  ship  firmly  and  prevent  her  moving  while 
the  blocks  are  knocked  away  before  launching, 
dog'skin' (-skin' ),  n .  The  skin  of  a  dog,  or  leather  made  of  it. 
dog'sleep'  (-slep'),  n.  Pretended,  seeming,  or  easily  broken 
sleep  such  as  a  dog  takes  ;  fitful  sleep  or  dozing. 

My  sleep  was  never  more  than  what  is  called  dogsleep ;  so 
that  I  could  hear  myself  moaning,  and  was  often,  as  it  seemed 
to  me,  awakened  suddenly  by  my  own  voice.  De  Qumcey. 

dog’s  letter.  The  letter  r,  esp.  when  trilled ;  —  called  in 
Latin  lilt  era  canina. 

R  :s  the  dog's  letter ,  and  hurreth  in  the  sound.  B .  Jonson. 
The  n.ure  iittera  canina ,  given  to  r  as  early  as  Lucilius,  agrees 
excel'Soflv  with  the  enunciation  attributed  to  the  letter. 

Chus.  E.  Bennett. 

dog’s  meat-  Meat  fit  only  for  dogs;  sometimes,  food 
made  out  of  refuse  and  sold  for  dogs, 
dog's  mercury.  A  European  perennial  euphorbiaceous 
plant  (Mercunalis  perennis). 

dog’ s'- tali',  n.,  or  dog’s-tail  grass  a  Any  grass  of 
the  genus  Cynosurus,  esp.  the  crested  dog’s-tail  (which 
see),  b  Yard  grass  ( Eleusine  indica). 

Dog’s  Tall-  Astron.  The  constellation  Ursa  Minor. 

Dog  Star.  Sirius,  the  brightest  star  in  Canis  Major  ;  also, 
sometimes,  Procyon,  the  brightest  star  in  Canis  Minor  ;  — 
so  called  because  the  heliacal  rising  of  these  stars  was 
supposed  to  cause  the  inclemency  of  the  Mediterranean 
dog  days  (which  see). 

dog’s'-tooth'  bond  Arch.  Any  bond  in  which  no  thor¬ 
ough,  or  through,  bonds  are  introduced,  and  in  which  head- 
v  ers  overlap  one  another  from  opposite  sides. 
\  dog  tail,  or  in  full ,  dog'-tau"  trow'el. 

Also  written  dog'-  _ _ 

tali'.  Founding.  A 
molder’s  small  trowel,  ]) 

usually  heart-shaped,  Dfttr  T  p, 
with  a  curved  handle.  Do°  tai1  lroweL 
dog  tent-  Mil.  A  shelter  tent.  Slang. 
dog  tick.  A  tick  infesting  dogs  and  other 
animals.  The  common  species  in  Amer¬ 
ica  is  Dermacentor  americanus,  in  England 
Ixodes  ricinus. 

dog'tooth  (d8g'tooth'),  n.,  or  (in  sense  1) 
dog  tooth.  1.  A  canine,  or  eye,  tooth.  R. 
2.  Arch.  An  ornament  common  in  early 
English  Gothic,  usually  of  four  leaves  ra¬ 
diating  from  a  raised  point  at  the  center. 


Dogtooth,  Arch. 


dog'tooth'  spar  (d5g'tooth').  Min.  A  variety  of  calcite,  in 
acute  crystals,  resembling  the  tooth  of  a  dog.  See  calcite. 
dogtooth  violet.  Also  dog’s'-tooth'  vi'o-let.  a  A  Euro¬ 
pean  bulbous  liliaceous  herb  ( Erythronium 
dens-canis)  with  two  mottled  basal  leaves 
and  a  solitary  nodding  purple  flower  appear¬ 
ing  in  early  spring,  b  Any  of  several  related 
American  species,  esp.  E .americanum,  with  ( 
yellow,  ana  E.  albidum ,  with  white  flowers. 

None  of  these  plants  has  any  affinity 
with  violets. 

dog  tree.  Any  of  several  Old  World  trees 
and  shrubs;  as:  a  The  dogwood  ( Comus 
sanguinea).  b  The  spindle  tree,  c  The 
elder  ( Sambucus  nigra),  d  The  guelder 
rose,  e  The  common  alder, 
dog'trot'  (d8g'tr5t'),  n  A  gentle  trot,  like 
that  of  a  dog. 

dog'vane'  (-van'),  ??.  Naut.  A  small  vane 
of  any  light  material,  carried  on  the  weather 
rail  to  indicate  the  direction  of  the  wind, 
dog  Violet,  a  A  leafy-stemmed,  blue-flow¬ 
ered  violet  (  Viola  canina )  found  through¬ 
out  the  northern  portions  of  the  Old  W orld. 
b  In  the  United  States,  any  of  a  group  of  r,  .  ..  A 

closely  related  species,  which  are  perhaps  Dogtooth  Violet, 
only  geographical  races  of  the  above. 
dog 'watch'  (d8g'w5ch'),  n.  Naut.  A  watch  of  two  hours 
on  shipboard.  There  are  two,  from  4  to  6  and  from  6  to  8 
p.  m.  respectively.  They  are  designed  to  change  every 
night  the  hours  during  which  the  starboard  and  port 
watches  are  on  deck. 

dog'-wea  ry,  a.  Extremely  weary.  Shak. 

dog  whelk  Any  gastropod  mollusk  of  the  family  Nas- 
sidse,  esp.  Nassa  reticulata  of  England ;  also,  any  of  cer¬ 
tain  other  gastropods,  as  Purpura  lapillus.  See  Furpura. 
dog'whip  per  (dSg'hwTp'er),  n.  One  appointed  to  keep 
dogs  out  of  church,  or  boys  in  order.  Obs.  or  Dial.  Ping. 
dog'wood  (-wdod'),  n.  [Cf  Dogberry.]  1.  Any  tree  or 
shrub  of  the  genus  Comus ;  in  Great  Britain,  specif.,  the 
wild  cornel  ( C .  sanguinea) ;  in  the  United  States,  any  ar¬ 
borescent  species,  as  C.  florida  (the  flowering  dogwood), 
C.  stolonifera ,  etc. 

2.  The  hard,  tough  wood  of  any  of  these  trees. 

3.  Any  of  various  trees  and  shrubs  more  or  less  resem¬ 
bling  the  dogwood  ;  as  :  a  In  Great  Britain,  the  alder 
buckthorn,  the  spindle  tree,  the  bird  cherry,  the  woody 
nightshade,  or  the  guelder-rose,  b  I11  the  United  States, 
locally,  the  shadbush,  the  hobblebush,or  the  striped  maple. 

C  In  Australia,  the  fabaceous  shrub  Piplomeris  scoparia  ; 
also,  species  of  Nyoporum  and  Geijera.  d  In  Tasmania, 
the  asteraceous  shrub  Bedfordia  salicina. 

doi'ly  (doi'lT),  n.  ;  pi.  -lies  (-ITz).  [From  the  name  of  the 
dealer.]  1.  A  kind  of  woolen  stuff.  Obs. 

2.  A  small  napkin,  used  at  table  with  the  fruit,  etc. 

3.  A  small  ornamental  piece  of  linen,  lace,  or  the  like, 
used  as  an  equipment  for  a  table. 

do'ing  (doo'Tng),  n.  Usually  pi.  Anything  done  ;  a  deed  ; 
an  action  good  or  bad  ;  hence,  conduct ;  behavior, 
doit  (doit),  n.  [D.  duit,  Icel.  pveit ,  prop.,  a  piece  cut  off. 
See  whittle  a  knife.]  A  small  Dutch  coin,  worth  about 
half  a  farthing  ;  also,  any  of  various  small  coins.  Often 
used  to  express  trifling  value;  as,  I  care  not  a  doit. 
dokh'ma  (dbk'md),  n.  [Per.  dakhma.']  A  circular  stone 
wall  from  about  20  to  30  feet  high  and  200  to  270  feet  in 
outside  circumference,  on  which  the  Parsis  expose  their 
dead  to  the  vultures.  The  top  has  three  concentric  sloping 
tiers  (for  men,  women,  and  children),  from  which  the  bones 
are  swept  into  the  central  pit.  Called  also  tower  of  silence. 
do-lab'rl-form  (d6-15b'rY-f8rm),  a.  [L.  dolabra  mattock  -f- 
-form.~\  Bot.  &•  Zool.  Shaped  like  the  head  of  an  ax  or 
hatchet,  as  some  leaves,  and  the  foot  of  certain  bivalves, 
dol'drum  (dbl'drfim),  n.  [Cf.  dial,  doldrum  mental  dis¬ 
turbance,  low  spirits,  as  a.,  confused,  stupid;  perh.  akin 
to  E.  dull.']  1.  A  dullard  ;  a  sluggish  person.  Obs. 

2.  pi.  Dullness  ;  depression  ;  the  dumps. 

3.  pi.  Naut.  A  part  of  the  ocean  near  the  equator,  abound¬ 
ing  in  calms,  squalls,  and  light,  baffling  winds,  which  some¬ 
times  prevent  all  progress  by  sailing  vessels  for  weeks. 

to  be  In  the  doldrums,  to  be  in  a  state  of  listlessness,  ennui, 
or  tedium. 

dole  (dol),  n.  [ME.  dol  (also  doel,  deol ,  fr.  OF.  duel),  OF. 
dol  (commonly  duel,  F.  deuil),  fr.  doloir  to  suffer,  F.  dou- 
loir,  L.  dolere.)  1.  Grief  ;  sorrow  ;  lamentation.  Archaic. 

That  clay  there  was  dole  in  ABtolat.  Tennyson. 

2.  Mourning  habiliments.  Obs. 
dole,  n.  [L .dolus:  cf.F. dol.]  1.  Guile;  deceit;  fraud.  Rare. 

Since  we  see  about  us  ein  and  dole.  E.  W.  Ellsworth. 

2.  Scots  Law.  Criminal  intent, 
dole.  n.  [AS.  dal  portion;  same  word  asc/ieL  See  deal.] 

1.  Division  ;  separation.  Obs. 

2.  A  part ;  portion  ;  share  ;  lot ;  hence,  a  fate  or  destiny. 

3.  A  distribution ;  a  dealing  out,  esp.  of  gifts  of  charity. 

4.  That  which  is  distributed;  esp.,  a  gift  of  charity; 
alms  ;  a  limited  portion. 

Heaven  hag  in  store  a  precious  dole.  Keble. 

5.  Mining.  A  portion  of  ore.  Dial.  Eng. 


dog  grate.  A  firegrate  support¬ 
ed  on  dogs  or  andirons, 
dog'grel,  dog'grel-ism,  etc. 
Vars.  of  doggerel,  etc. 
dog'gy (d8g'T),  a.  a  Doglike; 
doggish,  b  Fond  of  or  familiar 
with  dogs.  Colloq. 
dogh.  DOUGH, 
dog  head-  1.  An  independent 
chuck.  See  chuck,  n.,  4. 

2.  The  hammer  of  a  gunlock. 
dog'-head''  ham'mer.  A  saw- 
maker’s  hammer  having  a  pris- 
moidal  head  with  the  handle 
at  the  narrow  end.  [  Ohs.  I 

dog'-hearted,  a.  Unfeeling.  | 
dog  hip.  dog  hep.  The  fruit  of 
the  dog-rose.  Dial.  Eng. 
dog  hobble.  The  dog  laurel,  al¬ 
luding  to  its  tough  interlacing 
branches.  Southern  U.  S. 
dog'hole/,  n.  A  place  fit  only 
lor  dogs  ;  a  vile  habitation, 
dog'hood,  n.  See -HOOD, 
dogh  ter.  +  daughter. 
dog'-leaved',  n.  Dog’s-eared.  R 
dog  leech.  Ohs.  a  A  quack, 
b  ( >ne  who  treats  dogs’  diseases. 
dog'less,ci.  See -less.  f(7.  .S’.l 
dog  lily.  The  yellow  pond  lily.  | 
dog'ly.  a.  Like  a  dog.  Rare. 
dog-mat'ic:d3g-mflt'Yk),n.  l.= 

DOGMATIST. 


2.  See  dogmatics,  [ics.  Ofts.l 
dog-mat'i-cals,  n.  pi.  Dogmat-I 
dog'ma-to-ry.u.  Dogmatic.  Ohs. 
dog  mint.  The  field  basil. 
dog'mouth/,  n.  =  dog’s-mouth. 
dog  nettle,  a  The  hemp  nettle, 
b  The  purple  dead  nettle, 
dog  parsley,  a  The  fool’s  pars¬ 
ley.  b  The  wild  chervil, 
dog  plate.  =  catch  plate,  2. 
dog  plum.  The  white-flowered 
clintonia  (Clintonia  umhellula- 
ta)  or  its  black  berry.  U.  S. 
dog  poison.  =  dog  parsley  a 
dog  reed.  The  common  reed. 
Pog'ribG  n.  An  Indian  of  a 
tribe  of  Athapascan  stock  dwell¬ 
ing  between  the  Great  Bear  and 
Great  Slave  Lakes  in  Canada, 
dog  rowan  tree.  Guelder  rose, 
dog’s  age.  A  long  time.  Col  tog. 
dogs'-and-cats',  n.  The  rabbit- 
foot  clover.  [fruit.  Oft.s.l 

dog’s  apple.  The  caper  or  its | 
dog's'-bane',  n.  Dogbane, 
dog’s  bent.  =  dog  bent. 
dog’s  camomile.  Dog  camomile. 
dog’s'-cauF,  //.  Dog’smercury. 
Obs. 

dog’B'-chop',  n.  A  South  Afri¬ 
can  fig  marigold  ( Mesembryan - 
themum  cattinum). 
dog’s '-cods/,  n.  Dogstones.  Ohs. 


dog  screw.  Horol.  A  screw  with 
an  eccentric  head,  or  with  one 
side  of  its  head  removed,  for  at¬ 
taching  a  watch  in  a  case.  [  06s.  I 
dog’s'-cul  lions,  n.  Dogstones.  | 
dog’s  dandelion.  Fall  dandelion, 
dog’s'-din  ner,  n.  Any  plant  of 
the  genus  Ifudsonia. 
dog’s  fennel.  =  doq  fennel. 
dog’s'-fin  ger,  n.  The  foxglove, 
dog’s  grass.  =  dog  grass. 
dog’s  -guts',  n.  The  bummalo. 
dog  shark.  =  dogfish,  1. 
dog'ship,  n.  See -ship. 
dog’s'-mouth' ,  n.  Snapdragon, 
dog  snapper.  A  snapper  ( Luti - 
armsjocit),  common  in  the  West 
Indies  and  on  the  Florida  coast. 
dog’8'-no8e/,  n.  A  mrxed  drink 
of  beer  or  ale  and  gin  or  rum. 
dog’s  parsley.  =  dog  parsley. 
dog  spike.  A  dog-nail  railroad 
spike.  [son.  I 

dog's'-poFson,  n.  =  dog  poi-| 
dog’s'-rffF,  n.  =  ribwort. 
dog  standard,  dog  stander.  Eu¬ 
ropean  ragwort.  Dial.  Eng. 
dog’s  tansy.  Silverweed.  Scot. 
dog'stone7,  n.  a  A  stone  roughly 
shaped  for  a  millstone,  b  pi. 
Any  of  several  British  species 
of  Orchis.  R.  [tongue.  I 

dog’s'-tongue',  n.  Hound’s- 1 


dog’s'-tooth'  grass,  a  Wheat 
grass  or  dog  grass,  b  Bermuda 
grass.  [tooth  violet.  I 

dog’s'-tooth"  vi'o-let.  =  dog-| 
dog'-stop  per,  n.  Nant.  An  ex¬ 
tra  cable  stopper  to  relieve  the 
strain  on  a  deck  stopper, 
dog'-tail"  trow'el.  =  dog  tail. 
dog  tansy.  The  silverweed. 
dog  thorn.  Dog-rose,  [cramp.  I 
dog'tie'  <d5g'tF),  w.  Arch.  A| 
dog  '-toes',  //.  The  common 
everlasting,  or  cudweed, 
dog  tongs.  A  kind  of  tongs  for¬ 
merly  used  to  pull  dogs  from 
under  pews,  etc.,  in  churches, 
dog'tooth",  v.  t.  Arch.  To  deco¬ 
rate  with  dogteeth, 
dog'tooth"  star  grass.  An  Aus¬ 
tralian  forage  grass  (Chloris  di- 
varicata). 

dog  town.  A  community  of 
prairie  dogs.  Western  U.  S. 
dog 'trick",  n.  A  currish  trick, 
dog  warp.  A  rope  with  a  strong 
hook  on  the  end,  used  in  mov¬ 
ing  logs.  Northern  U.  S. 
dog  wheat.  =  dog  grass. 
dog  wheel,  a  A  wheel  turned 
by  dog  power,  b  A  ratchet  wheel, 
dogwood  poison.  =  poison 

RUSH. 

dog  wrench.  A  wrench  with  a 


handle  bent  like  awinch  handle, 
do'gy  (do'jY),  n. ;  pi.  -gies 
(-jYz).  A  motherless  calf,  on  the 
cattle  ranges.  Western  U.  S. 
do-hem'ic  (du-hCm'Yk),  «.  See 

PETROGRAPHY. 

doht.  Obs.  pret.  of  now,  to  avail, 
dohter,  n. ;  pi.  dohtren.  Obs. 
or  dial.  Eng.  var.  of  daughter. 
dohti,  dohty.  +  doughty. 
doile.  +  dole,  grief, 
doiled.  doil’d,  doilt (doild;  doilt), 
p.  a.  Stupid  :  confused  ;  dazed. 
Scot.  —  dofled'ness.  n.  Scot . 
do'ing  (doo'Tng),  p.  a.  That 
does  ;  actively  engaged.  Rare. 
dois.  •[*  DOTH,  form  of  do. 
doist.  *i*  dost,  form  of  do. 
doit'ed  (doit'gd  ;  -Yt),  p.  a. 
Turned  to  dotage  ;  stupid  ;  con¬ 
fused.  Scot.  [doit.  I 

doit'kin,  n.  [Cf.  dodkin.]  =| 
doke.  duck,  duke. 
doket.  +  ducat. 
do-ket'ic  (dti-ktft'Yk  :  -ke'tYk), 
Do-ke'tism  (dfi-ke'tiz’m),  etc. 
Vars.  of  Docetic,  etc. 
dok  i-ma8'tic  (dbk'Y-m&s'tYk), 
dok'i-ma-sy  (-md-sY),  etc.  Vars. 
Of  DOCIM AST1C,  DOCIMASY,  etc. 
Dok'ma-rok.  ».  Logic.  See 
mode,  third  figure.  [siren.  I 
do'ko  (dd'kO),  w.  Thelepido-| 


dol.  4*  DOLE, 
dol.  Doll.  Ref.  Sp. 
dol.  Abhr.  Dolce  (Music);  dol¬ 
lar,  or  dollars. 

do'la  (do'ld],  n.  Also  do'li-a 
[Russ,  dolya. ]  See  weight. 
do-la'bra_(d  n-1  a'b  r  a),  n.  ;  pi. 
-BitAS  (-bre).  AIbo,  formerly  -  do- 
labre.  [L.  dolabra.  ir.  rtolare 
to  hew.]  An  ancient  instrument 
used  in  chopping  and  digging, 
dol 'a-b rate  (dftl'd-hrat ;  a0-fa'- 
brat),  a.  Dolabriform. 
dol 'can  (d  5  l'k  a  n),  n.  Music. 
The  dulciana. 

dol'ce  (dftl'cha),  n.  [It.,  soft.] 
Music.  A  soft  flute  stop,  usually 
the  softest  in  the  organ, 
dol'ce.  a.,dol"ce-men'te  (-mfn'- 
ta),  adv.  [It.,  fr.  L.  dulcis 
sweet,  soft.]  Music.  Soft;  sweet ; 
with  soft  smooth  execution. 

II  dol'ce  far  nien'te  (dol'chtt 
far  nyfn'ta).  fit.]  Sweet  doing 
nothing  ;  delightful  idleness, 
dol'd  an,  dul'ci-an,  n.  Music.  A 
small  bassoon  used  in  the  16th 
and  17th  centuries.  Also  dol- 
cia'no  (dfil-cha'nd). 

Dol'ci-nist.  Dol'ci-nite.  Vars.  of 
Dulcimst,  Dulcinitk. 
dold  (dold),  a.  [Cf.  dolt,  dull.] 
Stupid  ;  senile;  inert.  Obs. 


food,  foot,  'iut,  «  <  hp  - :  jjf  0  .  -!» *T)k  ;  *ben,  thin;  nature,  verdure  (250) ;  K  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  ach(144);  boN ;  yet;  zh  =  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Guide. 

ull  explanations  of  Abbreviations,  Signs,  etc.,  Immediately  precede  the  Vocabulary. 
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DOLORIFICAL 


dole  (dol),  v.  t.;  dolbd  (dold);  dol'ing  (dol'ing).  1.  To  dis¬ 
tribute  or  give  in  charity.  Archaic. 

2  To  deal  out  in  small  portions  ;  to  distribute,  as  a  dole  ; 
to  deal  out  scantily  or  grudgingly. 

The  supercilious  condescension  with  which  even  his  reputed 
friends  doled  out  their  praises  to  him.  De  (Juincey. 

dole  ful  (dol'fdbl),  a.  Full  of  dole,  or  grief  ;  expressing  or 
exciting  sorrow  ;  sorrowful ;  sad  ;  dismal ;  gloomy. 

With  screwed  face  and  doleful  whine.  South. 

Syn.  —  Dolorous,  dreary,  dismal,  melancholy,  gloomy.— 
Doleful,  lugubrious,  rueful,  in  modem  usage,  have  all 
weakened  from  their  original  meaning,  and  are  often  used 
with  a  half-humorous  connotation.  Doleful  and  lugu¬ 
brious  are  frequently  applied  to  that  which  is  exaggerat¬ 
edly  dismal  or  dreary  ;  as,  a  dolef  ul  and  lackadaisical  air  ; 
a  doleful  ditty;  “  They  have  been  crucifying  Othello  into 
an  opera.  .  .  .  The  music  good,  but  lugubrious  "(Byron): 
“  Dark  funereal  barges  like  my  own  had  flitted  by,  and 
the  gondoliers  had  warned  each  other  at  every  turning 
with  hoarse,  lugubrious  cries  ”  (  W.  D.  Howells).  Rueful 
frequently  implies  somewhat  quizzical  self-pity  or  regret ; 
as.  **  The  woe-begone  heroes  .  .  .  eyed  each  other  with  rue¬ 
ful  countenances  ”  (Irving). 

—  dole'ful  ly,  adv.  —  dole'Iul-ness,  n. 
do'lent  (do'lCnt),  a.  [L.  dolens ,  p.  pr.  of  dolere :  cf.  F.  do- 
lent.  See  dole  sorrow.]  Sorrowful;  sorrowing;  doleful; 
lamenting.  —  do'lent-ly ,  adv. 

dol'er-ite  (dol'er-it),  to.  [Gr.  fioAepo?  deceptive,  because  eas¬ 
ily  confounded  with  diorite.]  Petrog.  a  A  dark,  crystal¬ 
line,  igneous  rock  composed  chiefly  of  pyroxene  with  labra- 
dorite.  t)  Coarse-grained  basalt,  c  Diabase,  d  Any  dark, 
igneous  rock  composed  chiefly  of  undetermined  ferromagne- 
sian  silicates  with  some  feldspar.  —  doler-it'ic  (-Tt'Tk),  a. 
dole'some  (dol'swm),  a.  Doleful;  dismal;  gloomy;  sor¬ 
rowful.  —  dole'some-ly,  adv.  —  dole'some  ness.  n. 
dol'i-cho-  (d51'I-ko-).  A  combining  form  from  Greek  5o- 
At^o?,  long. 

doli-cho-ce-phal'ic  (-se-fSl'Tk)  la.  [dolicho-  -f-  cephal- 
dol  i-cho  ceph'al  ous  (-sef'al-Ms) }  ic.]  Craniol.  Long¬ 
headed  ;  having  a  cephalic  index  of  77.6  or  less.  See  ce¬ 
phalic  index.  —  dol  i  cho  ceph'al  (-sSf'al),  a.  ti*  n. 
dol'l-tho-oeph'al  ism  (-Tz’m),  dol  i  cho  ceph'a-ly  (-sSf'- 
d-lt),  n.  Quality  or  state  of  being  dolichocephalic. 
Do-llch'o-lus  (do-lTk'6-las),  to.  [NL.,  dim.  fr.  Dolichos.] 
Bot.  A  large  genus  of  chiefly  tropical  fabaceous  plants  fre¬ 
quently  known  as  Rhynchosia.  They  are  erect  or  twining 
herbs  or  undershrubs,  with  trif  oliolate  stipulate  leaves,  and 
racemose,  sometimes  showy,  yellow  flowers. 

Dol'i-chos  (d<51'T-k5s),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  a  sort  of 

kidney  bean.]  Bot.  A  genus  of  chiefly  tropical  fabaceous 
vines  distinguished  from  Phaseolus  by  the  bent  but  un¬ 
coiled  keel  of  the  corolla  and  by  the  bearded  style.  D- 
lablab  is  the  hyacinth  bean,  and  D.  sesquipedalis  is  the  as¬ 
paragus  bean.  Also  [/.  c.J,  a  plant  of  this  genus. 
Dol'i-cho-sau'ri  (-ko-sfi'ri)  1  n.  pi.  [NL. ;  dolicho-  -f-  Gr. 
Dol'i-cho-sau'ri-a  (-s6'rT-d)  f  traOpo?  lizard.]  Paleon.  A 
group  of  small,  slender,  long-necked,  extinct  reptiles  with 
short  but  well-developed  limbs.  They  were  related  to,  but 
less  adapted  for  aquatic  life  than,  the  Pythonomorpha. 
Dol'i-Cho-sau'rus  (  rws),  from  the  Cretaceous  of  England, 
is  the  typical  genus. 

Do-li'o-ium  (do-li'o-lfim),  to.  [L. 
doliolum  n  small  cask.]  Zo'dl.  A 
genus  of  free-swimming  oceanic 
tunicates,  developing  with  alter¬ 
nation  of  generations  and  having 
a  cask-shaped  transparent  body 
surrounded  by  complete  muscular 
rings.  It  is  the  tvpe  of  a  small  fam¬ 
ily,  Dol'i-ol'id®  (dfll'Y-bl'Y-de), 
which  is  coextensive  with  the  sub¬ 
order  Cyclomyaria. 
do'-lit'tle  (doo'ITt/’l),  n.  One 
who  performs  little  ;  a  lazy,  good- 
for-nothing  person.  Col  log. 

Great  talkers  are  commonly  do-lit- 
tles.  Bp.  Rirhardson. 

do 'li  um  (dd'lT-wm),  n.  [L.,  large 
jar.l  1.  pi.  dolia  (-d).  Class. 

A  rchseol.  An  earthen  ware  cask  or 
jar,  sometimes  large  enough  to 
hold  a  man,  anciently  used  by  the 
Italians  for  storing  wine,  grain, 
corn,  etc.,  and  occasionally  as  a 
coffin.  It  was  made  in  separate 
parts  secured  by  leaden  cramps 
and  hoops.  Cf.  pithos. 

2.  [cap.  ]  A  genua  of  large  tauiioglossate  gastropod  mol- 
lusks.  They  have  a  swollen  spirally  furrowed 
shell  with  large  aperture  and  short  spine,  and 
no  operculum.  They  are  called  tun  shells  (see 
also  partridge  shell).  The  genus  is  the  type 
of  a  family,  Do-li'i-d»  (dft-ll'l-de),  including 
also  the  genus  Pirula. 

doll  (d51),  n.  [A  contraction  or  familiar 
form  of  Dorothy.']  1.  A  mistress  ;  sweet¬ 
heart.  Obs. 

2.  A  child’s  puppet ;  a  toy  baby  for  a  child. 

3.  A  pretty  but  empty-headed  woman. 

4.  Weaving.  =  blockhead  board. 
dollar  (dbl'er),  n.  [LG.  or  OD.  daler,  D. 

daalder,  fr.  G.  thaler ,  an  abbreviation  of  Ilopi  Clay  Doll. 


b 

Doliolum  (D.  denticula- 
tum).  A  Solitary  or  Sexual 
individual ;  a  Mouth  ;  b 
Cloacal  opening  ;  c  Endo- 
style;  d  Stomach  ;  g  Stig¬ 
mata  ;  h  Heart;  i  Dorsal  tu¬ 
bercle;  m  Muscular  band  ; 
n  Ganglion  ;  o  Ovary  ;  t 
Testis.  B  Individual  of 
the  first  asexual  genera¬ 
tion  ;  s  Dorsal  process ;  t 
Lateral  and  Median  buds 
on  the  stolon;  m  Muscular 
bands. 


Joachimsthaler ,  i.  e.,  a  piece  of  money  first  coined,  about 
the  year  1518,  in  the  valley  (G.  that)  of  St.  Joachim ,  in 
Bohemia.  See  dale.]  1.  Orig.,  the  German  thaler  ;  hence, 
any  of  the  various  large  silver  coins  resembling  it  described 
in  defs.  2-8  below. 

2.  The  Spanish  peso,  or  piece  of  eight  (=  8  reals),  called 
peso  duro ,  or  in  English  hard  dollar ,  which  formerly  circu¬ 
lated  widely,  esp.  in  the  Americas;  also, the  modern  Spanish 
peso,  or  5-peseta  piece  (nominally  worth  $.965.  See  peseta). 

3.  A  United  States  coin,  which  since  1837  has  been  made 
of  412.5  grains  (26.730  grams)  of  silver  .900  fine.  Except 
for  the  design  it  is  nearly  identical  with  the  old  Spanish 
dollar.  It  was  first  issued  in  1794.  Prior  to  1873  it  was  the 
monetary  unit,  and  since  then  has  been  maintained  by  the 
government  on  a  parity  with  the  gold  dollar.  Its  intrinsic 
value  in  silver  at  60  cents  an  ounce,  or  at  a  ratio  to  gold  of 
34.45  :  1,  is  46.4  cents.  It  is  legal  tender  for  any  amount. 

4.  A  United  States  coin  similar  to  the  above  but  weighing 
420  grains,  issued  for  use  in  Oriental  trade  and  called  specif. 
trade  dollar.  It  has  not  been  coined  since  1887. 


6.  The  Mexican  peso,  containing  417.74  grains  (27.073 
grams)  of  silver  .9027  fine,  a  direct  descendant  of  the  old 
Spanish  dollar.  Since  1904  its  legal  value  in  Mexico  has 
been  fixed  at  0.75  gram  of  pure  gold  (49.8  cents  U.  S.).  It 
has  a  wide  circulation.  Also,  the  peso  of  several  other 
countries,  as  Chile  or  Salvador.  See  peso. 

6.  A  coin  containing  416  grains  of  silver  .900  fine,  issued 
by  authority  of  the  British  government  for  use  in  the  Straits 
Settlements,  Hongkong,  etc.;  —  called  specif.  British  dol¬ 
lar.  Its  legal  value  is  the  same  as  the  Mexican  dollar. 

7-  A  coin  of  the  same  weight  and  fineness  (nominally]  as  the 
Mexican  dollar,  issued  by  some  of  the  Chinese  provinces. 

8-  An  Austrian  silver  coin  bearing  the  image  of  Maria  The¬ 
resa  and  the  date  1780,  issued  for  trade  purposes  from  the 
year  1780;  —  called  specif.  Levant  dollar,  Maria  Theresa 
dollar.  Also, its  equivalent, the  talari  of  Abyssinia.  See  coin. 

9.  A  coin  composed  of  25.8  grains  (1.6718  grams)  of  gold, 
.900  fine,  coined  by  the  United  States  during  the  period 
1849-90.  Also,  the  intrinsic  value  in  gold  of  this  coin, 
which  is  the  monetary  unit  of  the  United  States  (since 
1873)  and  of  Canada,  Colombia,  Liberia,  and  Panama.  The 
coins  themselves  now  command  a  considerable  premium 
owingtotheir  scarcity. 

10.  The  gold  mone¬ 
tary  unit  of  New¬ 
foundland,  equiva¬ 
lent  to  about  $1,014 
U.  S.  A  two-dollar 
piece  is  coined. 

11  The  value  of  a  dol¬ 
lar  ;  a  money  of  ac¬ 
count  equal  in  value  to 
the  dollar;  one  hun¬ 
dred  cents.  Symbol,  $, 
usually  placed  before 
the  sum.  See  pillar 
dollar.  Abbr.,  dol. 

dt0rananbroner  r’°1,ar  Bird  (Eurvs,omw’ 

mus  australis) :  —  so  called  from  the  light-colored  circu¬ 
lar  patch  on  the  wings, showing  when  the  wings  are  spread, 
dollar-flsh  ,  n.  a  A  small  marine  fish  ( Poronotus  triacan¬ 
thus)  with  a  narrow, 
laterally  com¬ 
pressed  body,  com¬ 
mon  in  summer  and 
early  fall  on  the  At¬ 
lantic  coast  of  the 
northern  and  mid¬ 
dle  United  States; 

—  called  also  butter- 
fishy  harvest  fishy  and 
pu  mpkin  seed .  b  The 
lookdown  ( Selene 
vomer). 

doll'ish  (dSl'Tsh),  a. 

headed.  —  doll'ish-ly,  adv.  —  doil'ish-ness,  to. 
doPlop  (dbl'wp),  n.  [Of  unknown  origin.]  1.  A  tuft  or 
clump  ;  a  patch  ;  as,  a  dollop  of  grass.  Ohs. 

2.  A  lump;  a  large  piece  or  quantity.  Colloq. 
doll'y  (dSl'T),  n. ;  pi.  dollies  (-Tz).  [See  doll.]  1.  a  A 
sweetheart ;  mistress.  Obs.  Slang,  b  A  slattern,  drab, 
or  worthless  woman.  Dial.  Eng.  or  Slang. 

2.  A  child’s  name  for  a  doll. 

3.  In  mechanical  senses  :  a  Mining.  A  contrivance,  turn¬ 
ing  on  a  vertical  axis  by  a  handle  or  winch,  giving  a  circular 
motion  to  the  ore  to  be  washed ;  a  stirrer,  b  Mach.  A 
kind  of  tool  with  a  cupped  head  for  holding 
against  the  made  head  of  a  rivet  while  the 
other  end  is  being  headed  ;  also,  any  of 
various  smithing  tools  used  in  round  swag¬ 
ing,  as  in  shaping  a  welded  joint,  c  In 
pile  driving,  a  block  put  between  the  head 
of  the  pile  and  the  ram  of  the  driver,  d  A 
device  consisting  of  a  small  platform  and  a 
single  wide  roller,  used  as  a  truck  for  mov¬ 
ing  heavy  beams,  logs,  columns,  etc.,  or, 
wiien  inverted,  as  a  stationary  roller  ;  also, 
an  upright  flanged  roller  at  abend  in  a  logging  skidway  to 
guide  the  cable,  e  A  compact,  narrow-gauge  locomotive 


Dollarfish  ( Poronotus  triacanthus). 
Doll-like  ;  pretty  but  rather  empty- 


Dolly,  3  b,  for 
Round  Swag¬ 
ing. 


used  for  moving  construction  trains,  switching,  etc.  f  A 
polishing  brush,  or  a  mop  on  a  spindle  rotating  at  high 
speed  for  burnishing,  used  esp.  in  electroplating,  g  Min¬ 
ing.  ( 1 )  A  large  mortar  and  pestle  for  crushing  ore.  A  ustror 
Ha.  (2)  A  primitive  stamp  set  on  a  spring  pole,  used  esp.  by 
prospectors,  h  A  wooden  instrument  used  to  beat  or  stir 
clothes  in  the  process  of  washing.  It  is  used  in,  or 
sometimes  fitted  into,  a  tub  called  a  dolly  tub.  Eng. 
doll'y  (d<51'T),  v.  t. ;  doll'ied  (-Id) ;  doll'y-ing. 

To  treat  in  or  with  a  dolly ;  as,  to  dolly  ore  ;  to 
dolly  clothes ;  also,  of  auriferous  ore,  to  yield  (a 
specified  amount  of  gold)  by  the  dollying  process ; 
as,  this  ore  dollies  15  ounces  to  the  ton. 

dolly  shop.  A  shop  where  rags,  old  junk,  etc., 
are  bought  and  sola,  often,  in  fact,  an  unlicensed 
pawnshop,  formerly  distinguished  by  the  sign  of 
a  black  doll.  Eng. 

dolly  tub-  1-  A  tub  in  which  clothes  are  washed 
or  stirred  with  a  dolly. 

2.  Mining.  A  keeve  in  which  ore  is  dollied,  or  stirred  and 
washed,  as  with  quicksilver  for  gold  amalgamation. 

Doll'y  Var'den  (var'd^n).  1.  Ill  Dickens’s  “  Barnaby 
Rudge,”  a  beautiful,  lively,  and  coquettish  girl  who  wore 
a  cherry-colored  mantle  and  cherry-colored  ribbons. 

2.  A  style  of  dress  made  with  a  pointed  bodice  and  a 
skirt  of  bright-colored  flowered  material  draped  over  a 
skirt  of  plain  color. 

3.  A  large  hat  for  women,  having  one  side  bent  down  and 
trimmed  with  many  flowers. 

Dolly  Varden  trout,  a  species  of  char  ( SalVelinus  mal- 
7n a )  of  the  streams  of  the  northern  Pacific  States,  British 
Columbia,  Alaska,  and  Kamchatka,  attaining  a  length  of 
twp  to  three  feet  and  a  weight  of  five  to  twelve  pounds. 
It  is  olivaceous  in  color  with  round  red  or  orange  spots. 
Though  not  markedly  migratory  in  habits,  it  often  de^ 
scends  into  salt  water. 


Dolly, 

3  h. 


Dolly  Varden  Trout 

(  Salvelinus  malma).  ’vjj 

dol'man  (dSl'man),  n.;  pi.  -mans  (mdnz).  [Turk,  dolhmin: 
cf.  F.  doliman ,  also  F.  dolman  a  hussar’s  jacket.]  1.  A 
long  robe  or  outer  garment,  with  sleeves,  worn  by  Turks. 

2.  A  woman’s  cloak  with  capelike  pieces  instead  of  sleeves. 

3.  The  uniform  jacket  of  many  European  hussar  regiments, 
worn  like  a  cloak,  fastened  with  a  cord  or  chain,  and  with 
sleeves  hanging  loose. 

dol'men  (dbl'mSn),  n. 

[F.  dolmen ,  of  Celtic 
origin;  perh.  fr.  Armor. 
taol,  tol,  table  -f-  mean , 
m  a  e  n,  men ,  stone.] 

Archaeol.  A  monument 
consisting  of  several 

megaliths  arranged  so  .  „  .  „  ... 

as  to  form  a  chamber,  A  Dolmen  ln  Itnttan-V' 

usually  regarded  as  a  tomb.  — dol-men'lc  (d51-men'Tk),  a. 

Cromlech  and  dolmen  are  practically  synonymous  terms,  indi¬ 
cating  any  group  of  uprights  supporting  a  flat  capstone  or  table, 
this  table  being  the  original  roof  of  the  sepulchral  chamber. 
These  terms,  however,  are  not  always  used  with  strict  accuracy, 
and  cromlech  especially  is  often  applied  to  groups  of  uprights 
which,  having  no  capstone,  should  properly  be  regarded  as  groups 
of  monoliths  or  menhirs,  6uch  as  are  seen  in  India,  Algeria,  Brit¬ 
tany,  and  other  regions.  A.  II.  Keane. 

dol'o  mite  (d51'o-mit),  n.  [After  the  French  geologist  Do- 
lomieu.]  1.  Min.  A  carbonate  of  calcium  and  magnesium 
in  varying  proportions,  (Ca,Mg)C03,  occurring  in  rhombo- 
hedral  crystals,  and  in  extensive  beds  as  a  compact  lime¬ 
stone,  often  crystalline  granular,  either  white  or  clouded  ; 
bitter  spar.  It  includes  much  of  the  common  white  marble. 
H.,  3.5-4.  Sp.  gr.,  2.8-2.9.  —  dol'o  mit'Ic  (-nut'Tk),  a. 

2.  pi.  [cap.]  Peaks  or  mountains  of  dolomite,  esp.  those  of 
the  southern  Tirol. 

dol'o  mi  tize  (-mT-tiz),  v.  t.  To  convert  into  dolomite. — 
dol  o-mit  i  za'tion  (mit/i-za's)mn),  n. 
do'lor,  dolour  (do'ler),  to.  [OF.  dolor ,  dolur ,  dolour ,  F. 
dotdeur,  L.  dolor,  fr.  dolere.  See  dole  grief .]  1.  Physical 

pain  ;  painful  disease.  Obs. 

2.  Grief;  distress;  anguish.  Poetic. 

Of  death  and  dolor  telling  sad  tidings.  Spenser. 

3.  A  cau se  of  grief  ;  a  sorrowful  thing.  Obs. 

4.  Lamentation  ;  mourning.  Obs. 

Dolors,  or  Dolours,  of  Mary,  R.  C.  Ch.,  the  sorrows  of  the 
Virgin  Mary,  or  seven  sorrowful,  or  anxious,  occasions  in 
her  life,  which  have  been  a  favorite  subject  of  contempla¬ 
tion.  They  are  at  the  prophecy  of  Simeon  ( Luke  ii.  35),  in 
the  flight  to  Egypt  (Matt.  ii.  14),  at  the  three  days’  loss  of 
her  son  (Luke  ii.  43-48),  at  the  carrying  of  the  cross  (John 
xix.  17),  at  the  crucifixion  (John  xix.  25),  at  the  descent  from 
the  cross,  and  at  the  entombment.  They  are  commemorat¬ 
ed  in  the  greater  Feast  of  the  Dolors  instituted  in  1423  and 
held  since  1725  on  the  Friday  after  Passion  Sunday,  and 
since  1814  also  in  the  lesser,  held  on  the  third  Sunday  of 
September. 

dol'or-if'ic  (dol'tfr-Tf'Tk)  (  a.  [LL.  dolorificus ;  L.  dolor 
doPor-if'i-cal  (-T-kSD  J  pain  -f-  facere  to  make.]  Caus¬ 
ing  pain  or  grief.  Rare.  A  rbuthnot. 


dole,  v.  t.  [F.  doler,  L.  dolare  to 
hew,  shape.]  Glove  Making.  To 
thin  (leather  or  skins), 
dole,  dool,  n.  [Cf.  Fries,  dol,  dole, 
landmark,  D.  doel  aim,  target.] 
Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng.  1.  A  land¬ 
mark  ;  a  boundary,  as  a  post  or 
nnplowed  strip  in’ a  field. 

2.  A  goal  in  certain  games, 
dole,  v.  i.  Sr  t.  [Cf.  OF.  doloir , 
F.  douloir.  See  dole  grief  .1  To 
mourn  ;  grieve  ;  sorrow.  Obs. 
dol'e-ance.  n.  [F.  doHance.] 
Sorrow  ;  grieving  ;  complaint ; 
complaining.  Obs.  [alms.  Obs.  I 
dole  beer.  Beer  bestowed  as| 
dole  bread.  Bread  bestowed  as 
alms.  Obs. 

dole'fish'',  n.  1.  Each  fisher¬ 
man’s  dole  of  a  catch. 

2.  The  cod  ;  —  so  called  because 
the  dole  is  usually  paid  to  fish¬ 
ermen  in  this  kind  of  fish, 
dole'ful,  a.  Full  of  dole,  or 
deceit;  crafty.  Rare.  —  dole'- 
ful-ly,  adv.  Rare. 
dale  meadow,  dole  moor,  a  mead¬ 


ow  or  moor  in  which  several 
persons  have  a  common  right  or 
sharp.  Eng. 

do-len'ic  (dn-lgn'Tk),  a.  See 

PETROGRAPHY. 

II  do-len'te(dn-ll*n'ta).  a.  \  adv. 
[It.  1  Music.  Plaintive  nr  plain¬ 
tively.  See  poloroso. 

||  do^en-tis'si-mo  (do'lPn-tYs'Y- 
m5),  a.  !f  adv.  [It.]  Music.  Most 
or  very  mournful  or  mournfully, 
doler.’  dollar. 
dol  er-oph'a-nite  (dOPgr-Of'd- 
nTt),  n.  [Gr.  SoAepo?  deceptive 
-f  'baiveaBai  to  appear.]  Min.  A 
basic  sulphate  of  copper  of  vol¬ 
canic  origin,  occurring  in  small 
brown  monoclinic  crystals, 
do'less  (d<5b'15s),  a.  [do  + 
Do-nothing  ;  inefficient; 
useless.  Scot.  Sr  Dial.  U.  S. 
dolf  (douf).  Obs.  or  Scot.  var. 
of  dowf. 

dol'fin.  Dolphin.  Ref.  Sp. 
do'li-a.  Var.  of  dola.  See 
weight. 

||  do'li  c&'pax  (do'll  ka'piks), 


pi.  doli  capaces  (kSp'd-sez). 
[L.]  Law.  Capable  of  guilt  or 
wrong  intent ;  —  used  of  one  old 
enough,  or  of  sufficient  intelli¬ 
gence  (see  age,  ii .,  3),  and  sane 
enough  to  distinguish  between 
right  and  wrong,  and  therefore 
legally  responsible  for  his  acts 
of  a  criminal  nature. 
doFi-cho-ceph'a-li  (dSl'Y-k^- 
sSf'd-lT),  n.  pi.  [NL.]  Doli¬ 
chocephalic  persons. 
doFi-cho-fa'cial.  a.  [dolicho-  + 
facial.]  Anthropom.  Having  a 
lone  narrow  face. 

Dol  i-cho-glos'sus  (-glBs'i/s),  n. 
[NL.  ;  dolicho-  +  Gr.  yAwTcra 
tongue.]  Zonl.  A  genus  of  En- 
teropneustn.  See  Balanoolos- 
sus,  Exteropneusta. 
dol  i-cho-hi-er'ic  (-hT-?r'lk),  a. 
[dolicho-  -f-  Gr.  iep«k  sacred.] 
Anat.  Having  a  narrow  sacrum. 
doFi-cho-pel'lic  (-pgl'Yk),  a. 
dolicho-  4-  Gr.  ne\\a  a  wooden 
owl  (but  taken  to  mean,  pel¬ 
vis).]  See  pelvic  index. 


dol'i-chos  (drd'T-kfis),  n.  [Gr. 
3oAi^os'  the  long  course.]  See 
MEASURE. 

Dol  i-cho-so'ma  (-kfc-sC'md),  n. 
[NL. ;  dolicho-  4-  Gr.  aiop-a 
body.]  Paleon.  A  genus  of  slen¬ 
der  limbless  extinct  amphibia  of 
the  group  AVstopoda  from  the 
Carboniferous  and  Permian  of 
Europe. 

doPi-cho-Bty'lous  (-etl'lws),  a. 
[ dolicho -  4-  style.  1  Bot.  Long- 
styled  ;  —  applied  to  the  form 
having  the  long  style  in  dimor¬ 
phic  or  trimorphic'flowers. 
doFi-chu'rus  (-kti'rtfs),  n.  [NL., 
fr.  Gr.  8oAi\-o -po?  ;  fioAt^o? 
long  -f-  o vpx  tail.]  Gr.  Sr  Lat. 
Pros.  A  dactylic  hexameter 
with  an  actual  or  apparent  re¬ 
dundant  syllable  in  the  last 
foot.  —  doFi-chu'ric  (-r)k),  a. 

II  do'li  in'ea-pax  (dd'll  Yrj'kd- 
pjiks),  pi.  lNCAPACES(Yn-kflp'd- 
sez).  [L.]  Lf*w.  Incapable  of 
guilt  ;  —  opposite  of  doli  capax. 


doliman.  *i*  dolman. 

do-li'na  (do-le'na),  n.  [Slavic, 

valley.]  Geol.  =  sink. 

do'li  o  form'  (do'lY-S-fdrnV),  a. 

[I.,  doli um  large  jar  4-  -form.] 

Biol.  Barrel-shaped. 

do'lite  (do'lit),  n.  Paleon.  A 

fossil  shell  of  the  genus  Dolium 

or  an  allied  genus. 

doll,  n .  Scot.  Sr  Dial.  Eng. 

1.  Dung,  esp.  of  pigeons. 

2.  A  cake  of  sawdust  mixed 
with  dung  and  used  for  fuel. 

3.  A  large  lump.  [bluegill.l 
dol  lar-dee'(dbPPr-de'),».  Thel 
dol'lar-leaf'.  n.  The  large  false 
w  intergreen  ( Pyrola  rot  undi¬ 
folia). 

doll'  chees'eB(ehez/£z;  -Yz;  151). 
The  dwarf  mallow, 
doll'dom  (-d«m),  n.  See  -dom. 
dol'lee  wood  (d81'*!).  [Cf. 
dali.]  The  wood  of  the  tropi¬ 
cal  American  tree  Myristica 
suHnamensis. 

doll'fish7,  n.  A  bright-colored 
coral  fish  (Chsetodon  humeralis) 


of  the  Pacific  Ocean, 
doll'hood,  ii.  See  -hood. 
doll'man.  Var.  of  dolman. 
dol'lor.  +  dollar  ;  obs.  or 
dial.  Eng.  var.  of  dolor. 
doll'ship,  ii.  See  -ship. 
dol'ly,  u.  [Hind,  dali ,  prop.,  a 
tray  |  A  present  or  offering,  rb 
of  iruit,  flowers,  or  confections, 
often  placed  upon  a  tray.  India. 
dol'ly.  a.  Like  a  doll  ;  dollish' 
—  dol'li-ne8s.  n. 
dolly.  +  dowie. 
dollymant.  +  dolman. 

Dol  o-me'des  (dbl'C-me'dez),  n 
[Gr.  ^oAo/ar.firj?  wily.]  ZooL 
See  Lycosidjs. 

dol'o-mize.  v.  t.  =dolom  i 
tize.  —  dol'o-mi-za'tion  (dOFfr 
mt-za'shun;  -mT-za'shiZn),  n. 
Do-lo'res  (dft-ld'res), ».  [From 
Dolores  River.  Colorado.]  Geol. 
A  Triassic  formation  in  Colo* 
rado  and  surrounding  States, 
dol'or-if 'er  0UB(d51/(5r-Yf '?r-j7s). 
a.  [L.  dolor  pain  4-  -ferous .] 
Producing  pain. 


ale,  senate,  c&re,  ftm,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofa  ;  eve,  Svent,  find,  recent,  maker;  ice,  ill;  old,  obey,  orb,  6dd,  s&ft,  connect ;  use,  unite,  firn,  up,  circtis,  menu 

Ii  Foreigi  Woid.  t*  Obsolete  Variant  of.  4-  com  blued  with.  =  equals. 
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dol'or-OUs(d<51'er-?/s),  a.  [L.  dolorosus:  cf .  F.  douloureux. 
See  dolor.]  1.  Occasioning  pain  or  grief  ;  grievous. 

2.  Full  of  grief  ;  sad  ;  sorrowful;  doleful.  “  The  dolorous 
day.”  Tennyson.  “Dolorous  sympathy.”  Thackeray. 

—  dol'or-ous-ly,  adv.  —  dol'or-ous-ness,  n. 
do  lose'  (do-los'),  a.  [L.  dolosus .]  Characterized  by  dole, 
or  dolus,  or  evil  intent ;  dolous. 
do'lous  (do'lus),  a.  Law.  Marked  by  dolus  ;  dolose, 
dol'phin  (dSl'fin),  n.  [F.  dauphin  dolphin,  dauphin, 
earlier  spelt 
also  do  jin  ; 
cf.  OF.  dal- 
phinal  of  the 
dauphin  ;  fr. 

L.  delphinus 
dolphin,  Gr. 

6cA$&  a  dol-  ,  *  .  „  ,  . . 

p  h  i  n  (in  Dolphin  ( Delphinus  delphis). 

senses  1,  3,  &  7).  Cf.  dauphin,  delphine.]  1.  Any  of 
various  small-toothed  cetaceans  of  the  genus  Delphinus 
and  allied  genera,  having  the  snout  produced  into  a  more 
or  less  distinct  beak  ;  in  a  wider  sense,  any  cetacean  of  the 
family  Delphinidse.  The  common  dolphin  (D.  delphis ) 
usually  becomes  about  seven  feet  long.  It  is  abundant  in 
the  Mediterranean  and  many  parts  of  the  Atlantic,  but  less 
numerous  on  the  American  coast,  where  the  bottle-nosed 
dolphin  ( Tursiops  tur&io ),  commonly  called  parpoise  (see 
porpoise),  is  the  best-known  species.  The  common  dol¬ 
phin  is  also  usually  called  porpoise  by  sailors.  Dolphins 
feed  on  fish  and  swim  in  large  schools,  often  leaping  en¬ 
tirely  out  of  the  water  when  at  play.  When  not  disturbed 
tsiey  are  fond  of  following  and  playing  about  vessels. 

2.  Either  of  two  active  pelagic  acanthopterygian  fishes, 
constituting  the  genus  Coryphsena  and  family  Coryphreni- 
dse.  They  are  widely  distributed  in  tropical  and  temper¬ 
ate  seas.  The  common  dolphin  ( C .  hippurus)  becomes 
about  six  feet  long,  and  is  noted  for  the  brilliant  and 
changing  colors  assumed  when  it  is  taken  out  of  the  water 
and  dying.  It  is  esteemed  as  food. 


3.  \_cap.]  Astron.  =  Delphinus. 

4.  Ordnance.  In  old  guns,  one  of  the  handles  above  the 
trunnions  by  which  the  gun  was  lifted. 

6.  Naut.  a  A  kind  of  wreath  or  strap  of  plaited  cordage 
around  a  mast  to  aid  in  supporting  the  yard.  Obs.  or  R. 
b  A  mooring  spar  or  buoy  furnished  with  a  ring  to  which 
vessels  may  fasten  their  cables,  c  A  mooring  post  or 
posts  on  a  wharf  or  beach,  d  A  permanent  fender  around 
a  heavy  boat  just  below  the  gunwale. 

6.  Gr.  Antiq.  A  mass  of  iron  or  lead  hung  from  the  yard¬ 
arm,  to  be  dropped  on  the  deck  of  an  enemy’s  vessel. 

7.  Short  for  dolphin  fly,  a  black  aphid  (Aphis  fabse)  de¬ 
structive  to  the  bean  plant. 

dolphin  Striker.  Naut.  A  vertical  spar  under  the  end  of 
the  bowsprit,  to  extend  and  support  the  martingale,  or 
a  stay  supporting  the  jib  boom  ;  —  called  also  martingale. 
dolt  (dolt),  n.  [Cf.  ME.  dold ,  dull,  p.  p.  of  dullen  to  dull. 
See  dull.]  A  heavy,  stupid  fellow  ;  a  blockhead  ;  a  num¬ 
skull ;  an  ignoramus  ;  a  dunce  ;  a  dullard, 
dolt'ish,  a.  Doltlike  ;  stupid  ;  blockish  ;  foolish  ;  as,  a 
doltish  clown. — dolt'lsh-ly,  adv.  —  dolt'ish-ness,  n. 

[|  do'lus  (do'lus),  n.  [L.,  deceit.]  Roman  ct*  Civil  Law. 
Lit.,  deceit;  —  divided  in  Roman  Law  into  do'lus  bo'nus, 
or  permissible  deceit,  ae  in  the  usual  praising  of  wares  by 
a  dealer,  and  do'lus  ma'lus,  or  unlawful  deceit,  or  fraud. 
Hence,  evil  intent,  embracing  both  malice  and  fraud,  or 
an  act  done  in  pursuance  of  such  intent.  Cf.  culpa. 


Dolus  ...  in  the  law  of  contract  .  .  .  covers  every  act  or  de¬ 
fault  against  good  conscience.  The  definitions  in  the  Digest  are 
neither  very  precise  nor  very  accurate.  W.  A.  Hunter. 

dom  A  prefix  used  in  the  quantitative  s}-8tem  of  rock 
classification.  See  petrography. 

■dom  (-dwm).  [AS.  -dom  ;  from  same  root  as  doom ,  mean¬ 
ing  authority  and  judgment.  See  doom.]  A  suffix  forming 
nouns  with  the  meaning :  a  Dignity,  office,  dominion, 
realm,  or  jurisdiction  (of) ;  as  in,  “  Thine  is  the  kin  gdoni ;  ” 
England  was  divided  into  earl doms ;  throughout  Chris- 
ten dom.  Sometimes  with  special  reference  to  geographical 
area ;  as,  Anglo-Saxontfom,  Yankeerfom.  b  State,  condi¬ 
tion,  or  fact  of  being,  esp.  with  adjectives  ;  as,  freedom, 
state  of  being  free,  wis dom,  marty rdorn.  c  In  a  second¬ 
ary  sense,  a  collective  total  of  those  having  the  given  office, 
character ,  or  slate  ;  as,  officiah/o/n  ,  all  dukedom  was  present. 

The  reference  “  See  -dom  ”  is  sometimes  given  as  the 
only  definition  of  a  word  ending  in  -dom,  if  its  meaning 
can  be  readily  gathered  from  the  definitions  of  the  suffix 
and  the  root  word. 

dom  (dom),  n.  [Pg.  See  don.]  1.  A  title  anciently  given 
to  the  Pope,  and  later  to  other  church  dignitaries  and  to 
some  monastic  orders,  as  the  Benedictines.  See  don,  dan. 

2.  In  Portugal  and  Brazil,  the  title  given  to  certain  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  higher  classes. 

do  main'  (do-man'),  n.  [F.  domains,  OF.  demaine,  L.  do- 
minicus  of  a  lord  or  master,  fr.  dominus  master,  owner.  See 
dame;  cf.  demesne.]  1.  Possession,  or  right  of  possession. 
=  demesne.  Rare,  except  in  eminent  domain  (which  see). 

2.  An  estate  held  in  possession  ;  landed  property  which 
one  has  in  his  own  right ;  landed  estate  ;  lands  ;  demesne, 
specif,  that  about  the  mansion  house  of  a  lord. 

3.  The  territory  over  which  dominion  or  authority  is  ex¬ 
erted  ;  the  possessions  of  a  sovereign  or  commonwealth,  or 
the  like ;  hence,  fig.,  sphere  of  action,  thought,  influence, 
or  the  like  ;  province  ;  scope. 

The  domain  of  authentic  history.  E.  Everett. 

4.  Math.  Any  region,  extent,  or  aggregate,  geometrical 
or  arithmetical,  of  points,  values,  or  other  elements,  to 


which  a  variable  is  confined  and  anywhere  within  which  it 
may  be.  —  domain  of  rationality.  Math.,  a  corpus ;  —  a  trans¬ 
lation  of  Kronecker’s  term  Rational itdtsbereich . 
do'mal  (do'mal),  a.  [L.  domus  house.]  1.  Astrol.  Per¬ 
taining  to  a  house.  Addison. 

2.  Pertaining  to  houses  ;  domestic  ;  as  domal  architecture, 
do  ma'ni  al  (do-ma'ni-al),  a.  [Cf.  F.  domanial.']  Of  or 
pertaining  to  domain  or  a  particular  domain,  esp.  the  do¬ 
main,  or  demesne,  of  a  manor. 

dome  (dom),  n.  [L.  domus  a  house  ;  akin  to  Gr.  8oy.o<; 
house,  Sf/Atii'  to  build,  E.  timber.  See  timber.]  1.  A 
building  ;  a  house ;  an  edifice  ;  a  mansion  ;  —  used  chiefly 
in  poetry  or  with  an  implication  of  stateliness.  Pope. 

2.  [F.  dome,  fr.  It.  duomo,  L.  domus  house,  domus  Dei  or 
Domini,  house  of  God.]  A  cathedral  church.  Obs. 

3.  Arch.  [F.  dome,  through  IT.  doma,  fr.  L.  dom  a  a  roof, 
house,  dwelling,  fr.  Gr.  5^/aa,  akin  to  iv  to  build.]  A 
cupola,  esp.  one  on  a  large  scale.  See  architecture,  Illust. 

4.  Any  erection  or  natural  formation  resembling  the  dome 
or  cupola  of  a  building  ;  as  :  a  The  upper  part  of  a  furnace, 
b  The  vertical  steam  chamber  on  the  top  of  a  boiler,  c  The 
revolving  roof,  usually  hemispherical,  but  sometimes  coni¬ 
cal  or  cylindrical,  for  housing  a  telescope ;  a  cupola,  d  The 
roof  of  a  vaulted  cavern,  etc. 

5.  The  back  inside  cap  or  case  of  a  jointed-case  watch. 

6.  Cryst.  A  form  composed  of  planes  parallel  to  a  lateral 
axis  which  meet  above  in  a  horizontal  edge,  like  the  roof 
of  a  house.  If  the  planes  are  parallel  to  tne  longer  lateral 
axis,  it  is  called  a  macrodome  ;  if  parallel  to  the  shorter, 
it  is  a  brachydome  ;  if  parallel  to  the  inclined  (clino)  axis 
in  a  monoclinic  crystal,  it  is  called  a  clinodome  ;  if  parallel 
to  the  ortho  axis,  an  orthodome. 

dome,  v.  t. ;  domed  (domd) ;  dom'ing  (dom'Tng).  To  cover 
with  or  as  if  with  a  dome  ;  to  shape  like  a  dome, 
dome,  v.  i.  To  swell  upward  or  outward  like  a  dome, 
domes'day'  (domz'da';  dodmz'da'),  n.  1.  A  day  of  judg¬ 
ment.  A  var.  of  doomsday,  now  chiefly  used  in  Domesday 
Book,  the  ancient  record  of  the  Grand,  or  Great,  Inquest  or 
Survey  of  the  lands  of  England,  made  by  order  of  William 
the  Conqueror  in  1086.  It  consists  of  two  volumes:  a 
quarto,  sometimes  called  the  Little  Domesday,  dealing  only 
with  Exon,  Norfolk,  and  Suffolk;  and  a  large  folio,  the 
first  to  be  published,  sometimes  called  the  Great  Domesday, 
dealing  with  the  rest  of  England.  The  Domesday  Book 
gives  a  censuslike  description  of  the  realm,  with  the  names 
of  the  proprietors,  the  nature,  extent,  value,  liabilities, 
etc.,  of  their  properties. 

2.  [cap.]  The  Domesday  Book  ;  also,  any  of  various  other 
records  of  similar  authenticity  (a6  the  Domesday  of  St.  Paul’s, 
the  record  of  a  survey  of  the  estates  of  that  chapter  made 
in  1181),  or  of  various  abstracts  based  upon  the  Domesday 
Book,  as  the  Exon  Domesday,  the  Exchequer  Domesday,  etc. 

do  mes'tlc  (do-m&s'tik),  a.  [L.  domesticus ,  fr.  domus 
house:  cf.  F .  domestique.  See  1st  dome.]  1.  In  the  po¬ 
sition  of  a  member  of  a  household  ;  at  home  ;  intimate.  Obs. 
2  Of  or  pertaining  to  one’s  house  or  home,  or  one’s  house¬ 
hold  or  family  ;  relating  to  home  life ;  as,  domestic  con¬ 
cerns,  life,  duties,  cares,  happiness,  worship,  servants. 

His  domestic  feelings  were  unusually  strong.  Macaulay. 

3.  Of  or  pertaining  to,  or  made  in,  a  nation  considered  as  a 
family  or  home,  or  one’s  own  country;  internal;  intestine; 
native ;  not  foreign;  as,  domestic  trade,  dissensions,  manu¬ 
factures,  wines,  etc.  Cf.  foreign. 

4.  Remaining  much  at  home ;  devoted  to  home  duties  or 
pleasures  ;  as,  a  domestic  man  or  woman. 

5.  Living  in  or  near  the  habitations  of  man  ;  domesti¬ 
cated  ;  tame,  as  distinguished  from  wild  ;  living  by  habit  or 
special  training  in  association  with  man,  and  not  fene 
naturae  (which  see);  as,  domestic  animals. 

domestic  animal,  any  of  various  animals,  as  the  horse,  ox, 
or  sheep,  which  have  been  reduced  from  a  wild  state  by 
man  so  as  to  live  and  breed  in  a  tame  condition.  See  fer^: 

NATURjE. 

do  mestic,  n.  1.  A  member  of  a  household  ;  inmate.  Obs. 

2.  One  who  lives  in  the  family  of  another  as  a  hired  house¬ 
hold  assistant ;  a  house  servant. 

The  master  labors  and  leads  an  anxious  life,  to  secure  plenty 
and  ease  to  the  domestic.  V.  Knox. 

3.  A  domestic  animal.  Obs.  R. 

4.  A  native  ;  a  citizen.  Obs. 

5.  pi.  Com.  Articles  of  home  production  or  manufacture, 
esp.,  U.  S.,  common  cotton  cloths. 

do  mes'ti  cal  (-tT-kttl),  a.  <£•  n.  Domestic.  Obs. 
do  mes'ti-cate  (-kat),  v.  t. ;  -cat'ed  (-kat'gd) ;  -cat' in  g 
(-kat'Tng).  [LL.  domesticaius,  p.  p.  of  domesticare  to  re¬ 
side  in,  to  tame.  See  domestic,  a.]  1.  To  make  domestic  ; 
to  habituate  to  home  life  ;  as,  to  domesticate  one’s  self. 

2.  To  cause  to  be,  as  it  were,  of  one’s  family  or  country;  as, 
to  domesticate  a  foreign  custom  or  word. 

3.  To  tame  ;  to  reclaim  (an  animal  or  plant)  from  a  wild 
state  ;  —  usually  implying  also  the  bringing  of  its  growth 
and  propagation  under  control,  and  the  conversion  of  its 
products  or  services  to  the  advantage  and  purposes  of  man. 

do-mes'ti-cate,  v.  i.  To  become  domestic  ;  to  settle  one’s 
self  as  at  home. 

do  mes  ti  ca'tion  (-ka'shwn),  n.  Act  of  domesticating,  or 
state  of  being  domesticated  ;  as,  the  domestication  of  deer, 
do  mes  tic'i  ty  (do'm5s-tis'T-tT),  v.  [LL.  domesticitas :  cf. 
F.  domesticite.]  State  of  being  domestic  ;  domestic  char¬ 
acter  ;  household  life  ;  pi.,  domestic  affairs, 
dom'ett  (dbm'et),  n.  A  kind  of  baize,  or  coarse  flannel, 
of  which  the  warp  is  cotton  and  the  wfeft  woolen, 
do  mey'kite  (do-ma'kit),  n.  [After  I.  Domeyko,  Chilean  ’ 
mineralogist.]  Min.  A  tin-white  or  steel-gray  arsenide  of  ’ 
copper,  CuaAs.  Sp.  gr.,  7.2-7.75. 


dom'i  cal  (dom'T-kal ;  d5m'-),  a.  Relating  to,  or  shaped 
like,  a  dome;  also,  characterized  by  domes;  specif.,  of  a 
style  that  recognizes  the  use  of  cupolas ;  as,  a  domical 
church.  —  dom'i-cal  ly,  adv. 

dom'i-cile  (d5m'I-sTl;  277  ;  182),  dom'i-cil,  n.  [L.  domi¬ 
cil  ium ;  domus  house  -j-  (peril.)  root  of  celare  to  conceal : 
cf.  F.  domicile.  See  1st  dome.]  1.  A  place  of  residence, 
either  of  an  individual  or  a  family  ;  a  dwelling  place  ;  an 
abode  ;  a  home  or  habitation.  Also  fig. 

2.  Law.  A  residence  at  a  particular  place  accompanied 
with  an  intention  to  remain  there  for  an  unlimited  time ; 
a  residence  accepted  as  a  final  abode ;  a  home  so  consid¬ 
ered  in  law.  Under  modern  civilized  systems,  a  person’s 
civil  status  is  determined  by  his  domicile ,  and  he  can  have 
but  one  legal  domicile  at  one  time. 

Residence  is  not  domicile,  though  domicile  is  the  legal  concep¬ 
tion  of  residence.  Domicile  is  residence  combined  with  intention. 
...  A  man  cun  have  but  one  domicile  lor  one  and  the  same  pur¬ 
pose  at  any  one  time,  though  he  may  have  numerous  places  of 
residence.  I  lie  place  of  residence  may  be,  and  most  generally  is, 
his  place  of  domicile,  hut  it  obviously  is  not  by  any  means  nec¬ 
essarily  so,  for  no  length  of  residence  without’ the  intention  of 
remaining  will  constitute  domicile.  37  N.  J.  Law,  492-495. 

Syn.  —  See  habitation. 

domicile,  or  domicil,  of  origin,  Law,  the  domicile  which  at¬ 
taches  to  a  person  at  birth,  that  is,  the  domicile  of  his  par¬ 
ents,  as  distinguished  from  the  domicile  fixed  upon  by 
himself,  called  domicile  of  choice. 

dom'i-cile,  dom'i-cil,  v.  t.  ;  dom'i-ciled  (-slid) ;  dom'i-cil- 
ing.  [Cf.  F.  domicilier.  Cf.  domiciliate.]  1.  To  estab¬ 
lish  in  a  fixed  residence,  or  a  residence  that  constitutes 
habitancy  ;  to  domiciliate. 

2.  Com.  To  make  payable  at  a  certain  place  other  than 
the  residence  or  place  of  business  of  the  drawee,  as  a  bill 
of  exchange  or  a  promissory  note. 

dom'i-cile,  dom'i-cil,  v.  i.  To  have  one’s  domicile  ;  to 
dwell. 

dom  i  Cil'i-ar  (dom'T-sTl'T-dr),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a 
domicile.  —  domiciliar  canon,  a  member  of  a  minor  order  of 
canons,  with  no  vote  in  the  chapter. 

dom  i-cil'i-a-ry  (-.sil'T-a-ri  ;  -T-a-ri),a.  [LL.  domiciliar ius.] 
Of  or  pert,  to  a  domicile,  or  residence  of  a  person  or  family. 

The  personal  and  domiciliary  rights  of  the  citizen.  Motley. 
domiciliary  visit,  Law,  a  visit  to  a  private  dwelling,  particu¬ 
larly  for  searching  it,  under  authority, 
dom  i-cil'i-a-ry,  n.  One  belonging  to  a  domicile.  Rare. 
dom  i  cil'i-ate  (dSm'T-sil'T-at),  v.  t.  d*  i.;  -at'ed  (-at'Sd) ; 
-at'ing  (-at'Tng).  [See  domicile,  n.]  a  =  domicile,  1. 
b  To  domesticate.  Obs.  or  R.  Pownall.  —  dom  i  cil'i- 
a'tion  (-a'shwn),  n. 

do'mi-fy  (do'niT-fi),  v.t.  [L.  domus  house  -f  -fy :  cf.  F. 
domifier.]  Astrol.  To  divide,  as  the  zodiac,  into  twelve 
houses  ;  to  specify  the  position  of  (a  planet)  therein.  See 
house,  in  astrological  sense.  Obs. 

dom'l-nanc©  (dbm'T-ndns)  )  w.  Quality  or  state  of  being 
dom'i  nan  cy  (-nan-si)  j  dominant  (in  any  sense) ; 
predominance  ;  ascendancy  ;  authority, 
dom'i-nant  (-nant),  a.  [L.  dominans,  -antis,  p.  pr.  of 
dominari :  cf.  F.  dominant.  See  dominate.]  1.  Ruling; 
governing  ;  prevailing  ;  controlling  ;  predominant ;  as,  the- 
dominant  party,  church,  spirit,  power. 

2.  Forestry.  Overtopping  other  trees ; — said  esp.  of  those 
trees  in  a  forest  which  overtop  the  undergrowth  and  arrest 
its  development. 

3.  Music.  Based  upon,  related  to,  or  in  the  key  of,  the  domi¬ 
nant  ;  as,  the  dominant  chord  (see  triad,  seventh  chord). 

4.  Petrog.  See  petrography. 

Syn.  —  Ascendantl prevailing,  ruling,  governing,  control¬ 
ling  ;  superior,  principal,  preeminent,  chief ;  preponder¬ 
ant,  overbalancing,  outweighing.  —  Dominant,  predomi¬ 
nant,  PARAMOUNT,  PREPONDERATING.  That  is  DOMINANT 
which  is  thought  of  as  (esp.  fig.)  ruling  or  commanding, 
without  stressing  the  implication  of  superiority  to  some¬ 
thing  else  ;  as.  “  the  idea  of  beauty  and  of  a  human  nature 
perfect  ou  all  its  sides,  which  is  the  dominant  idea  of 
poetry  ”  ( M.  Arnold).  Predominant  emphasizes  the  idea  of 
ascendancy  or  prevailing  influence  ;  as,  “  the  power  of  .  .  . 
modifying  a  series  of  thoughts  by  some  one  predominant 
thought  or  feeling”  (Coleridge)  ;  “a  variety  of  subjects 
...  in  which  no  particular  one  is  predominant”  (Coirper). 
Paramount  implies  rather  preeminence  or  supremacy  in 
order,  rank,  or  jurisdiction  ;  as,  “  Hengist,  wishing  to  be¬ 
come  paramount  in  southern  Britain  ”  (O.  Borrow )\  “  men 
to  whom  forms  are  of  paramount  importance”  (Haw¬ 
thorne)  ;  “  The  purely  critical  spirit  is,  in  most  novels. 
paramount ”  (Stevenson)  ;  “According  as  one  or  other  of 
these  [modes  of  entertaining  propositions]  is  paramount 
within  him,  a  man  is  a  skeptic,  .  .  .  a  philosopher,  ...  or 
...  a  believer.  .  .  .  Many  minds  of  course  there  are,  which 
are  not  under  tli e-  predominant  influence  of  any  one  of  the 
three  ”  (J.  II.  Neu  man).  Preponderating  applies  to  that 
which  outweighs  or  overbalances  ;  as,  the  preponderating 
tendency.  See  ascendancy,  priority,  prevailing. 
dominant  character,  Biol.,  a  character  possessed  by  one  of 
two  parents  of  hybrids,  which  appears  in  the  hybrids  to 
the  apparent  exclusion  of  the  antagonistic  character;  — 
opposed  to  a  recessive  character,  which  is  apparently  not 
inherited  by  the  hybrids,  but  is  nevertheless  latent  and  ap¬ 
pears  in  their  descendants.  See  Mendel’s  law.  —  d.  eBtat© 
or  tenement.  Law,  the  estate  or  tenement  in  favor  of  which 
a  servitude  or  easement  exists,  or  to  which  the  right  is  at¬ 
tached,  the  owner  of  it  being  called  the  dominant  owner. 
Cf .  servient.  —  d.  seventh  chord.  See  under  seventh  chord. 
dom'i-nant,  n.  Music,  a  The  principal  reciting  note  in  the 
ecclesiastical  modes  (see  mode),  b  The  fifth  note  of  the 
scale  ;  —  from  its  harmonic  importance  ;  thus,  G  is  the  dom¬ 
inant  of  the  key  of  C,  A  of  D,  and  so  on. 
dom'i- nate  (-nat),r./.  ;  dom'i-nat'ed  (-nat'gd);  dom'i-nat'- 
ing  (-nat'Tng).  [L.  dominatus,  p.  p.  of  dommari  to  dom¬ 
inate,  fr.  dominus  master,  lord.  See  dame  ;  cf.  domineer.] 


||  doffo-ro'BO  <  do  ln-ro'no  .  a.  v 
adv.  [It.]  Music.  Plaintive  ; 
pathetic  ;  —  used  as  a  direction 
to  the  performer, 
do-los'i-ty,  n.  [OF.  dolosiu s.  L. 
dolnsifas .]  Deceitfulness.  Obs. 
do'lour.  Var.  of  dolor. 
dolp  (doup).  Obs.  or  dial.  Eng. 
var.  of  doup,  bottom, 
dol'phin.  +  dauphin. 
dol  phin-et',  n.  A  female  dol¬ 
phin.  Ohs. 

dolphin  flower.  Either  of  the 
larkspurs  Delphinium  consolida 
and  D.  ajacis. 

dols.  Abhr.  Dollars. 

dolt.  v.  t.  To  befool  ;  to  call 

fool.  Obs.  [0’>«.  I 

dolt.  r.  i.  To  behave  foolish  I  v.| 
do'lus  an  vir'tus.  quia  in  hos'- 
t©  re-qui'ratt  [L.j  Craft  or 


bravery,  who  inquires  in  the 

case  of  an  enemy  ?  Veryil  ( ASn . 
11.390).  [delve.  I 

dolve.  Obs.  or  archaic  pret.  of  | 
dolven.  Obs.  p.  p.  of  delve. 
dol'y.  a.  [From  dole  grief.] 
Doleful  ;  sail.  Obs. 
dom.  doom. 

||  dom  (dom),  n.  [G.  See  dome.] 
A  cathedral  church, 
dom  (dom),  v.  [Hind.  dom.  fr. 
Skr.  ddmo.ddmba.J  A  member 
of  one  of  the  lowest  castes  of 
India,  found  mainly  in  Assam, 
Bengal.  Punjab, and  the  United 
Provinces,  usually  carriers  of 
the  dead,  makers  of  baskets, 
ropes,  mats,  etc. 

dom.  Abbr.  Domestic  ;  Pomi- 
nus  ;  Dominicus  ;  dominion. 

D-  0.  M.  Abbr.  Deo  Optimo 


Maximo  (L.,  to  God,  the  Best, 

the  CJreatest). 

dom'a-ble  (dum'd-b’l),  a.  [L. 
domabilis,  fr.  domare  to  tame.] 
Tamable  Obs—  dom'a-ble-ness, 

n.  Obs. 

dom'age.  *f*  damage. 
do  mag-ne'sic  (dS'mftg-ne'sTk), 
a.  See  petrography. 
do-main'al,  a.  Domanial, 
dom  al-kal'ic  (dom'&l-k&l'Tk), 
a.  See  petrography. 
domb.  dump. 
dom'ba  ( dOm'bd),  n.  [Singha¬ 
lese.]  Poon  tree, 
dom'ba  oil.  See  oil.  Table  I. 
Dom 'bey.  Little  Paul  (dSm'bt). 
In  Dickens’s  “  D  o  m  d  e  y  and 
Son,"  a  delicate,  thoughtful, 
short-lived  boy,  a  rich,  pompous 
London  merchant’s  only  son. 


Dom'bey-a  (dflm'bl-d),?*.  [NL.; 

ni  ter  J.  2)ow5c//(1742-94),French 
botanist.]  Hot.  Syn.  of  Assonia. 
dom'boc.  d*  dom  ebook. 

Dom.  Can.  Abbr.  Dominion  of 
Cansida. 

Dom-dan'i-el  (d5m-dfin'Y-cl),  n 
In  t  h  e  continuation  of  the 
“  Arabian  Nights,"  a  submarine 
cave  near  Tunis,  a  sort  of  sem¬ 
inary  of  magic  and  the  resort  of 
evil  spirits  and  enchanters.  Its 
destruction  is  the  subject  of 
Southev’s  “  Thalaha." 
dome,  y  doom,  dumb.  [book.  I 
dome'book7.  Var.  of  poom-| 
Dom.  Econ.  Abbr.  Domestic 
Economy. 

do'ment  (ddo'ment),  w.  [<!o + 
•merit.)  Dial.  Eng.  A  perform¬ 
ance  ;  affair  ;  to-do. 


domes'book'.  Var.  of  doom- 

id  >OJC. 

domes'man.  +  doomsman. 
do  mes ' ti-ca-ble  ( dfi-mes'tY-kd- 
h’l),  a.  [I A,,  domesticare  to 

tame  -f  -able.)  Capable  of  being 
domesticated.  [Domesticity.] 
do-mes  ti-cal'i-ty  (-kfil'T-tY),  n.  | 
do-mes'ti-cal-ly,  adv.  of  domes¬ 
tic,  domestical,  [dwelling.  | 
do-mes'ti-cant,  a.  Domiciling;! 
do-mes'ti-ca-tive  (dn-mes'tt- 
kiT-tlv),  a.  Tending  to  domes¬ 
ticate.  Rare. 

do-mes'ti-ca  tor  (  kff't5r),  n. 
One  who  domesticates. 
do-me8'ti-cize  (-sTz),  v.  t.  To 
domesticate.  Rare. 
dom'ic  (d5m'ik),  a.  Domical, 
dom'i-cil.  Var.  of  domicile. 
dom'i-cild.  Domiciled.  Rrf.Sp. 


dom'i-cile-ment.  n.  See-ME.\T. 
dom  i-cil'i-ar  (dbm'Y-sYl'Y-dr), 
n.  A  domiciliar  canon.  Obs. 
dom'i-cuUture  (dfim'Y-khUtOr  ; 
do'mY-),  v.  [I,,  domus  house  -f 
E.  culture .]  The  art  of  house¬ 
keeping,  cookery,  etc.  Rare. 

||  dom'i-na  (druh'Y-nd),  n.;  pi. 
-N,*:(-ne).  [L.,lady.  See  dame.] 

1.  Lady  :  a  lady’ ;  — a  title  or 
addition  formerly  given  in  Eng¬ 
land  to  a  lady  who  held  a  bar¬ 
ony  in  her  own  right. 

2.  The  superior  of  a  nunnery. 

Ox,f.  E\  D. 

II  do'mi-na,  or  do'mi-nus.  li'tis 

(dfim'Y-nd,  or  dfim'I-nus,  ll'- 
tYs).  f L.]  Law.  The  mistress, 
or  master,  or  one  in  control,  of  a 
suit,  that  is,  the  client.  [nant.I 
dom'i-nant-ly.  arlv.  of  domi-| 


food*  foot ;  out,  oil ;  chair  ;  go  ;  sin*;,  iijk  ;  44»en,  thin  ;  nature,  verdure  (250) ;  K  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144) ;  boN  ;  yet ;  zli  =  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Guide. 
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1.  To  predominate  over  ;  to  rule  ;  to  govern.  “  A  city 

dominated  by  the  ax.”  Dickens. 

2.  To  have  controlling  power  over  ;  to  be  the  ruling  force 
in ;  as,  the  rock  of  Gibraltar  dominates  the  straits  ;  the 
terror  of  Macbeth  dominates  the  last  acts  of  the  tragedy. 

6om'i  nate  (d5m'Y-nat),  v.  i.  To  have  or  exercise  control ; 

to  predominate  ;  to  occupy  a  superior  position, 
dom'i  nat  ed  (dbm'Y-nat'gd),  p.  a.  Forestry.  Arrested  in 
development  by  a  dominant  growth.  See  dominant,  a.,  2. 
dom  i  nation  (-na'sliftn),  n.  [F.  domination,  L.  dominatio.'] 

1.  Act  of  dominating  ;  exercise  of  power  in  ruling;  domin¬ 
ion  ;  sovereignty  ;  supremacy  ;  authority  ;  often,  arbitrary 
or  insolent  sway. 

In  such  a  people,  the  haughtiness  of  domination  combines 
with  the  spirit  of  freedom.  Burke. 

2.  Predominance.  Obs. 

3.  pi.  A  high  order  of  angels  in  the  celestial  hierarchy ; 
—  a  rendering  of  Gr.  k-  piorqres,  lordships.  See  angel,  1. 

Thrones,  dominations ,  princedoms,  virtues,  powers.  Milton. 

4.  A  dominion  ;  subject  territory.  Obs. 

dom'l-na-tive  (d5m't-na-tTv),  a.  [Cf.  F.  dominatif.]  Gov¬ 
erning  ;  ruling  ;  imperious.  Sir  E.  Sandys. 

dom'i-na' tor  (-na'ter),  n.  [L.  :  cf.  F.  dominateur.]  1.  Lord  ; 
ruler;  ruling  power.  “  Sole  dominalor  of  Navarre.”  Shak. 

2.  Astrol.  A  ruling  planet  or  sign.  Obs. 
dom'i-ne  (d5m'Y-ne  ;  do'mY- ;  cf.  dominie),  n.  [See  dom¬ 
inie.]  1.  Lord  ;  master;  —  used  as  a  title  of  respect  in 
addressing  a  clergyman,  physician,  or  the  like.  Obs. 

2.  A  clergyman  ;  a  minister;  a  parson;  specif.,  a  pastor 
of  the  Reformed  Dutch  Church.  Obs.,  except  in  U.  S., 
where  it  is  used  in  the  specif,  sense,  or  colloquially  of  any 
minister  (in  either  case  usually  in  the  spelling  dominie). 

3.  =  dominie,  1. 

domineer'  (d5m'Y-ner'),  v.  i. ;  dom'i-neered'  (-nerd') ; 
dom'i-neer'ing.  [OD.  domineren  to  feast  luxuriously,  fr. 
F.  dominer,  L.  dominari.  See  dominate,  v.  t.~\  1.  To  rule 
with  insolence  or  arbitrary  sway  ;  to  play  the  master ;  to 
be  overbearing ;  to  tyrannize  ;  to  swagger  ;  to  bluster ; 
to  swell  with  conscious  superiority  or  haughtiness  ;  —  often 
with  over ;  as,  to  domineer  over  dependents. 

2.  To  feast  boisterously ;  to  revel.  Obs. 

Go  to  the  feast,  revel  and  domineer.  Shak. 

3.  To  predominate  ;  to  dominate.  Obs. 

4.  To  rise  as  if  in  haughtiness  or  rule  ;  to  tower.  Obs. 
dom  i-neer',  v.  t.  1.  To  rule  arbitrarily  ;  to  tyrannize. 

2.  To  tower  above  ;  to  command, 
dom  i  neer',  n.  A  domineering  manner.  Colloq. 
dom  i-neer'ing.p.  a.  That  domineers;  ruling  arrogantly  ; 
tyrannical ;  imperious. 

A  violent,  brutal,  domineering  old  reprobate.  Blackto.  Mag. 
Syn.  —  Haughty,  overbearing,  lordly.  See  masterful. 

—  dom  i  neer'ihg  ly,  adv.  —  dom  i  neer'ing  ness,  n. 
Dom  i-ni'ca  (dbm'Y-ne'kd),  n.  An  island  of  the  West  In¬ 
dies.  See  Gaz.  —  Dominica  cedar,  the  tropical  American  tree 
Bignonia  leucoxylon.  —  D.  oak,  a  West  Indian  holly  {Ilex 
sideroxyloides).  —  D.  rosewood.  =  Spanish  elm. 
do-min'i-cal  (do-mYn'Y-kal),  a.  [LL.  dominicalis,  for  L. 
dominieus  belonging  to  a  master  or  lord  ( dominica  dies  the 
Lord’s  day),  fr.  dominus  master  or  lord  :  cf.  F.  dominical. 
See  dame.]  1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  Jesus  Christ  as  Lord  ; 
as,  the  dominical  (or  Lord’s)  prayer  ;  the  dominical  supper. 

2.  Designating,  or  pertaining  to,  the  Lord’s  day,  or  Sunday. 

3.  Domanial.  Obs. 

4.  Despotic  ;  absolute  in  lordship.  Obs. 

5.  [cap.~\  Dominican.  Obs.  <£•  R. 

■dominical  altar,  Eccl.,  the  high  altar.  —  d.  day,  Sunday,  —  d. 
letter,  the  letter  which,  in  almanacs,  denotes  Sunday,  or 
'the  Lord’s  Day  ( Dominica  dies),  chiefly  used  to  aid  in  find¬ 
ing  the  date  of  Easter.  The  first  seven  letters  of  the  al¬ 
phabet  are  used  to  designate  the  first  seven  days  of  the 
year  and  are  repeated  throughout  the  year,  the  same  let¬ 
ter  thus  standing  for  Sunday  during  the  year  (except  in  a 
leap  year,  when,  on  account  of  the  intercalary  day.  the 
letter  for  the  remainder  of  the  year  differs  from  that  for 
the  first  two  months).  The  dominical  letter  for  any  given 
year  is  the  letter  preceding  that  for  the  year  before,  unless 
the  year  is  a  leap  year,  when  the  letter  for  January  and 
February  is  the  first  one,  and  that  for  the  remainder  of  the 
year  the  second  one,  before  the  letter  for  the  previous  year. 
Thus  the  dominical  letter  for  1910  is  B  ;  1911,  A  ;  1912,  G  (Jan. 
&  Feb.)  and  F  ;  and  1913,  E.  After  28  years,  unless  a  cen- 
turial  year  which  is  not  a  leap  year  (as  1900)  is  included, 
the  letters  return  in  the  same  order.  Tables  for  finding 
the  dominical  letter  are  given  in  prayer  books,  breviaries, 
etc.  Called  also  Sunday  letter.  Cf.  solar  cycle,  Easter. 
do-min'i-cal.  n.  [LL.  dominicale .]  Eccl.  1.  A  garment 
suitable  for  Sunday  and  the  church  service  ;  specif.,  a  veil 
worn  by  women  when  receiving  the  Lord’s  Supper.  Obs. 

2.  A  church.  Obs.  <£*  R. 

3.  Sunday.  Obs. 

4.  Short  for  dominical  letter. 


6.  [cgj3.]  One  who  observes  Sunday, but  not  as  represent¬ 
ing  the  Sabbath  of  the  Old  Testament.  Cf.  Sabbatarian. 

Do-min'i-can  (-Y-kan),  a.  [NL.  Dominicanus,  fr.  Domini- 
cus,  Dominic,  the  founder :  cf.  F.  Dominicain.]  Of  or 
pertaining  to  St.  Dominic  (Domingo  de  Guzman,  1170- 
1221),  or  the  religious  communities  named  from  him. 
Dominican  nuns,  a  strict  order  of  nuns  founded  by  St.  Dom¬ 
inic  under  a  modified  form  of  St.  Augustine’s  rule.  They 
were  intended  to  be  contemplatives,  but  are  chiefly  em¬ 
ployed  in  teaching  girls.  —  D.  tertiaries.  the  members  of  the 
third  order  of  St.  Dominic,  who  labor  for  the  recovery  and 
protection  of  church  property.  See  third  order. 


dom'ine,  v.  t.  Sc  i.  [F.  dominer .] 
To  rule  ;  predominate.  Ohs. 

||  do'mi-ne,  di'ri-ge  nos  (d8m'- 
Y-ne,  dTr'l-je).  [L.]  Lord,  di¬ 
rect  us  ;  —  motto  of  the  City  of 
London.  [domineers. I 

dom'i-neer'er,  n.  One  who| 
do-min'i-al  (dO-mYn'T-dtl),  «. 
Of  or  pertaining  to  dominium 
or  ownership. 

Dom'i-nic  (dfim'Y-ntk),  n.  [L. 
Dominieus  belonging  to  the 
Lord.]  Masc.  prop.  name.  L. 
Dominieus  (dC-mln'T-kws),  F. 
Dominique  (dS'me'nek'),  Sp. 
Domingo  (dfi-meij'go),  It.  Do¬ 
menico  (di)-ma'n*-ko),  Slavic 
Dominik  (do'm?-nek). 
do-min/i-ca'le(dfi-mTn/Y-ka'le), 
n.  =  dominical,  1. 
do  min'i-cide  (-Bid),  n.  [L.  do- 
minus  master  -f  -cide.]  Act  of 
killing  a  master  ;  one  who  kills 
his  master.  [son,  Dominik.  1 
Dominie  Sampson-  See  Samp-| 
|j  Do'mi-nuB  i  1-1  u/m  i-n  a't  i-o 


me'a  (dQm'I-nns  'Mn/mi-na'- 
shY-5  me'd).  [L.]  The  Lord 
(is)  my  enlightening  ;  —  motto 
of  Oxford  University. 
UDo'mi-nuB  vo-bia'cunUvfi-bYs'- 
krtm).  [L.]  The  Lord  (be) 
with  you  ;  —  a  liturgical  phrase 
addressed  by  the  priest  to  the 
people.  [petrography.  | 

do-mir'ic  (dfi-mYr'Yk ),  a.  Seel 
do-mir'lic  (dfi-mflr'lYk),  a.  See 
petrography. 

do'mite  (dS'mlt),  n.  [From  the 
Puy-de-/)/)mc,  Auvergne, 
France.]  Vetroq.  A  micaceous 
variety  of  trachyte.  —  do-mit'ic 
(dh-mtt'tk),  a. 

Do-mi 'tian  (do-mYsh'tfn),  a.  Of 
or  pertaining  to  the  Roman  em¬ 
peror  Domitian  (Hl-96)  ;  as,  the 
Domi  tian  persecution, 
do-mit'ic.n.  [dominant -f- mtftc.] 
See  PETROGRAPHY, 
domme.  +  dumb. 

Dom'nu  (ddm'ndb),  n.  [Prob. 
fr.  Celtic  stem  dumno  or  duhno 


Do-min'i-can  (d6-mYn'Y-k<ln),  n.  R.  C.  Ch.  One  of  an 
order  of  mendicant  preaching  friars, 
founded  by  St.  Dominic  in  Languedoc  in 
1215  and  confirmed  by  the  Pope  in  1216. 

The  rule  selected  for  the  order  was  that 
of  St.  Augustine,  with  many  borrowings 
from  the  statutes  of  the  Premoustraten- 
sians.  The  chief  articles  enjoined  si¬ 
lence,  much  fasting,,  complete  abstinence 
from  meat  except  m  serious  illness,  the 
use  of  wooleu  instead  of  linen  garments, 
a  rigorouspoverty,  and  many  other  aus¬ 
terities.  The  dress  was  at  first  a  black 
cassock  and  rochet,  but  it  was  soon  ex¬ 
changed  for  the  white  habit  and  scapular 
with  the  long  black  mantle.  Savonarola, 

Fra  Angelico,  St.  Thomas  Aquinas,  Al- 
bertus  Magnus,  Vincent  of  Beauvais,  and 
Lacordaire  were  Dominicans.  The  offi-  _ 
cial  name  of  the  order  is  Fratres  Prxdi-  Dominican  Friar. 
catores,  Englished  as  preaching  friars  or  brethren,  or  friars 
preachers.  They  are  also  called  Black  Friars  from  their 
mantle,  and  in  France  Jacobins. 

dom'i  nie  (d5m'T-nT ;  do'mY-nT  ;  the  second  is  common  in 
the  U.  S.,  prob.  through  the  influence  of  the  Dutch  pron. : 
cf.  domine,  2),  n.  [L.  domine,  vocative  of  dominus  mas¬ 
ter.  See  don,  dame.]  1.  A  schoolmaster  ;  a  pedagogue. 

This  was  Abel  Sampson,  commonly  called,  from  his  occupa¬ 
tion  as  a  pedagogue,  Dominie  Sampson.  Scott. 

2.  Formerly,  at  Eton,  England,  the  master  of  a  boarding 
house  for  oppidans.  Both  masters  and  mistresses  of  such 
houses  are  now  called  dames. 


3.  A  clergyman.  =  domine,  2. 
do-min'ion  (do-mYn'yMii),  n.  [LL.  dominio ,  equiv.  to  L. 
dominium.  See  domain,  dungeon.]  1.  Sovereign  or  su¬ 
preme  authority;  the  power  of  governing  and  controlling; 
independent  right  of  possession,  use,  and  control  ;  sover¬ 
eignty  ;  supremacy. 

I  praised  and  honored  him  that  liveth  forever,  whose  </ominion 
is  an  everlasting  dominion.  Dan.  iv.  34. 

2.  That  which  is  subject  to  sovereignty  or  control ;  specif.  : 
a  The  estate  or  domain  of  a  feudal  lord,  b  Territory 
governed,  or  over  which  authority  is  exercised  ;  the  tract, 
district,  or  country,  considered  as  subject  ;  as,  the  domin¬ 
ions  of  a  king.  Also  fig.;  as,  the  dominion  of  the  passions. 
Dominion  has  no  technical  meaning  as  used  in  the  names 
“  Dominion  of  Canada  ”  and  “  Dominion  of  New  Zealand”  ; 
but  the  name  is  popularly  taken  as  implying  a  higher  po¬ 
litical  status  than  the  term  colony. 

To  the  people  of  New  Zealand  from  the  Prime  Minister.  .  .  . 
To-day  your  island  home  attains  the  prouder  title  of  dominion. 

Prime  Minister's  Message  (1907). 

3.  pi.  =  domination,  3.  Milton. 

Bv  him  were  all  things  created  .  .  .  whether  they  be  thrones, 

or  dominions,  or  principalities,  or  powers.  Col.  i.  16. 


4.  Law.  Absolute  ownership  ;  dominium  (which  see). 
Syn.  — Sovereignty,  control,  rule,  authority,  jurisdiction. 
Dominion  Day.  Ill  Canada,  a  legal  holiday,  July  1st,  be¬ 
ing  the  anniversary  of  the  proclamation  of  the  formation 
of  the  Dominion  in  1867. 

Domi  nique'  (domT-nek'),  n.  [F.,  Dominica.]  One  of  a 
breed  of  domestic  fowl,  having  a  rose  comb,  yellow  legs, 
and  plumage  similar  to  that  of  the  barred  Plymouth  Rock. 
Dominique  Leghorn,  one  of  a  variety  of  the  Leghorn  fowl  hav¬ 
ing  barred  plumage  similar  to  the  Dominique, 
do-min'i-um  (do-mln'i-ftm),  n.  [L.  See  domain.] 
Law.  Ownership  ;  control;  authority.  In  the  Roman  law 
dominium  in  its  widest  sense  includes  all  rights  in  rem 
over  things ;  but  it  is  generally  used  as  the  name  of  the 
largest  or  fullest  right  (as  distinguished  from  lesser  rights) 
or  power  over  any  determinate  thing,  unrestricted  in 
power  of  disposition,  unlimited  in  duration,  and  indefinite 
in  extent  of  user.  Later,  in  the  medieval  law  of  continen¬ 
tal  Europe  and  of  England,  the  term  acquired  a  wider  sig¬ 
nification  covering  both  rights  of  property  and  many  kinds 
of  political  power^  including  ownership,  lordship,  sover¬ 
eignty,  and  suzerainty.  See  ownership.  —  ||  do-mi'ni-um  di- 
rec'tum  (do-mTn'T-?7m  dl-ri?k't*7m),  proper,  or  legal,  owner¬ 
ship,  as  distinguished  from.ldo-mi'ni  um  u'ti-le  (u'tY-le),  ben¬ 
eficial  ownership,  the  two  together,  in  whatever  persons 
vested,  constituting  the  full  and  unqualified  ownership, 
dom'i  no  (d5m'Y-no),  n.  ;  pi.  dominos  or(esp.  the  pieces  for 
a  game)  dominoes  (-noz).  [F.  domino,  or  It.  dominb, 

domino ,  or  Sp.  domind  (the  It.  &  Sp.  words  are  from  F.), 
fr.  L.  dominus  master.  The  domino  was  orig.  a  hood 
worn  by  the  canons  of  a  cathedral.  See  don,  dame.] 

1.  A  kind  of  hood,  or  amice,  worn  by  cathedral  canons. 

2.  A  mourning  veil  formerly  worn  by  women. 

3.  A  masquerade  costume,  consisting  of  a  robe  with  a  hood 
adjustable  at  pleasure  and  including  a  light  half  mask. 

4-  A  kind  of  mask  ;  particularly,  the  half  mask  worn  at 
masquerades  or,  formerly,  by  ladies  in  traveling,  to  conceal 
the  upper  part  of  the  face. 

5-  A  person  wearing  a  domino. 

6.  pi.  A  game  played  by  two  or  more 
persons,  with,  usually,  twenty-eight 
flat,  oblong  pieces,  or  men,  as  of  ivory, 
bone,  or  wood,  plain  at  the  back,  but 
on  the  face  divided  by  a  line  in  the  Dominoes, 
middle,  and  either  left  blank  or  variously  dotted  after  the 
manner  of  dice.  Also,  sing.,  one  of  these  pieces,  or  men. 
The  game  is  played  by  matching  the  spots  or  the  blank  of 
an  unmatched  half  of  a  domino  already  played. 

domino  whist.  A  game  of  cards  in  which  the  suits  are 
played  in  sequence,  beginning  with  a  5  or  9,  the  player 
who  gets  rid  of  his  cards  first  being  the  winner. 


deep.]  Celt.  Myth.  The  chief 
goddess  of  the  Fomors,  who  are 
called  “  children  of  Domnu." 
do-mol'ic  (d6-m01'Yk),  a.  See 

PETROGRAPHY. 

dom  palm.  Var.  of  doo_m  palm. 
DomPe'dro(d8m  pe'dro).  [Pg., 
Sir  Peter.  ]  A  variety  of  auction 
pitch,  in  which  the  joker  is  in¬ 
cluded,  counting  1.5,  and  the  3, 
.5,  and  9  of  trumps  count  their 
pip  value.  [cerum.l 

Dom.  Proc.  Ahbr.  Domus  Pro-| 
dompt.  r.  t.  [F.  dompter.  See 
daunt.]  To  subdue.  Ohs. 
[Ido'muB  et  pla'cens  ux'or.  [L.] 
House  and  charming  wife. 

Horace  (Odes,  II.  xiv.  21). 
Do'mus  Pro-ce'rum  (do'nuYs 
prfi-se'rum).  [L.]  The  House 
of  Lords.  Eng. 

dom'y  (dSm'Y),  a.  Domelike; 
having  a  dome, 
don.  -f  DO,  DONE. 

Don  (don),  v.  A  Cymric  goddess, 
ancestress  of  gods.  Cf.  Danu. 


do'na-ble  (do'nd-b’l),  a.  [L. 
donahilis.]  Capable  of  being 
donated.  Rare. 

Do-nac'i-dae  (dfi-nttfl'Y-de),  n. 
pi.  [NL.]  Seei)ONAX,2.  (rock. I 
don'ack.  Var.  of  dornick.  a| 
Don  Ad  ri-a'no  de  Ar-ma'do 
(d5n  iid'rt-a'nO  da  ar-miUdC). 
A  pompous,  fantastical  Span¬ 
iard  in  Shakespeare’s  “Love’s 
Labor's  Lost,  who  has  “u 
mint  of  phrnRes  in  his  brain.” 
Don'ald  (dOn'dld),  n.  [Gael. 
Domhnall,  earlier  Domnall, 
prop.,  world  ruler  ;  cf.  domhan 
world,  universe,  and  flath  chief, 
prince.]  Masculine  prop.  name. 
Do'nar  (dS'nirV.  n.  [OHG. 
See  thunder,  Thor.]  Tent. 
Myth.  A  Germanic  deity  wor¬ 
shiped  as  the  god  of  thunder 
and  warlike  strength,  as  patron 
of  agriculture  and  of  marriage. 
He  is  the  same  as  the  Scandina¬ 
vian  Thor  (which  see). 

Donat.  +  Donet. 


dom'i  nus  (dSm'T-nfts),  n. ;  pi.  -ni  (-in).  [L.,  master. 

See  dame.]  1.  Master ;  sir  ;  —  a  title  of  respect  formerly 
applied  to  a  knight,  a  clergyman,  or  a  feudal  lord. 

2.  Law.  An  owner,  as  distinguished  from  a  user  ;  a  prin¬ 
cipal,  as  distinguished  irom  an  agent. 

||  do'ml-nus  di-rec'tua  (di-rgk'tws),  the  person  having  the 
dominium  directum.  —  II  d.  litis.  See  domina  litis. 
doiL'1-ta-ble  (d5m'T-td-b’l),  a.  [L.  domilare  to  tame.] 
That  can  be  tamed.  Rare. 

dom'oid  (dom'oid),  a.  Idome  -f  -oid.]  Dome-shaped, 
don  (dou),  n.  [Sp.  don  ;  akin  to  Pg.  dom.  It.  donno  ;  fr.  L. 
dominus  master.  See  dame;  cf.  domine,  dominie,  domino, 
dan,  dom.]  1.  \_cap.’]  Sir;  Mr.  ;  Signior  ;  —  a  title  in 
Spain,  formerly  given  to  noblemen  and  gentlemen  only, 
but  now  common  to  all  classes. 

Dun  is  used  in  Italy,  though  not  so  much  as  in  Spain.  France 
talks  of  Dum  Calmet,  Englund  of  Dan  Lydgate.  L.  Oliphant. 

2.  A  Spanish  nobleman  or  gentleman. 

They  were  all  for  pride,  those  dons  of  New  Spain.  Atl.  Monthly. 

3.  A  grand  personage,  or  one  making  pretension  to  conse¬ 
quence  ;  esp.,  Univ.  Cant ,  the  head  of  a  college,  or  one  of 
the  fellows  at  the  English  universities  ;  more  rarely,  a 
professor  or  instructor  in  an  American  university  or  college. 

don,  v.  t.  ;  donned  (d5nd) ;  don'ning.  [do  -f -on;  —  op¬ 
posed  to  doff.  See  do,  v.  10.]  To  put  on  ;  to  dress  in  ; 
to  invest  one’s  self  with. 

Should  I  don  this  robe  and  trouble  you.  Shak. 

II  Do'na  (do'nd),  n.  [Pg.J  a  Portuguese  title  of  courte  sy 
corresponding  to  the  Sp.  dofia.  b  [/.£.]  A  Portuguese  lady. 

II  Do'na  (-nya),  71.  [Sp.  See  don,  duenna.]  1.  a  Lady;  mis¬ 
tress  ;  madam  ;  —  a  title  of  respect  used  in  Spain,  prefixed 
to  the  Christian  name  of  a  lady,  b  [/.  e.]  A  Spanish  lady. 

2.  [Z.  c.]  {pron.  do'nd).  A  woman;  a  sweetheart;  —  in 
this  sense  spelt  dona,  donah,  doner,  etc.  Slang,  Eng. 

do'na  ry  (do'nd-rT),  n. ;  pi.  -ries  (-rTz).  [L.  donarium,  fr. 
donum. 1  A  gift  to  a  sacred,  charitable,  or  educational  use. 
do'nate  (do'nat ;  277),  r.  t.  ;  do'nat-ed  (-nat-gd) ;  donat¬ 
ing  (-nat-Tng).  [L.  donatus,  p.  p.  of  donare  to  donate,  fr. 
donum  gift,  fr.  dare  to  give.  See  2d  date.]  To  make  a 
donation  of,  to  bestow  ;  to  present.  Chiejfg  U.  S.  The  use 
of  donate  in  a  general  sense  as  equivalent  to  give  is  vulgar. 
Don'a-tel'lo  (don'ri-tSl'o),  n.  The  hero  of  Hawthorne’s 
“  The  Marble  Faun  ”  (in  England  usually  called  “Trans¬ 
formation  ”).  He  is  a  young  Italian  with  a  singular  like¬ 
ness  to  the  faun,  or  resting  satyr,  in  the  Capitoline  Mu¬ 
seum  at  Rome,  often  attributed  to  Praxiteles.  He  leads 
an  innocent  but  animal  existence,  until  a  sudden  crime 
awakens  his  conscience  and  transforms  him.  See  Miriam. 
do  na'tion  (do-na'slmn),  7i.  [L.  donatio;  cf.  F.  donation.'] 

1.  Act  of  giving  or  bestowing  ;  a  grant. 

2  That  which  is  given  as  a  present  or  gratuitously  ;  a 
gift ;  as,  his  large  donations. 

3.  Law.  Voluntary  alienation  of  property ;  gratuitous 
transfer  of  property  from  one  to  another  ;  gift  ;  specif., 
Rom.  Law ,  the  donatio  propter  nuptias. 

Syn.  —  Gift,  benefaction,  grant.  See  present. 

Donation  of  Constantine,  a  fictitious  gift  to  the  Pope  of  the 
sovereignty  of  Italy  and  the  Western  Empire  recorded  in 
a  spurious  medieval  document  of  unknown  date  and  origin, 
purporting  to  be  an  edict  issued  by  Constantine  in  324;  also, 
the  document.  —  D.  of  Pepin,  the  gift  by  Pepin,  King  of  the 
Franks,  in  755,  of  the  sovereignty  over  the  Exarcnate  of 
Ravenna  and  other  territory  in  Italy  to  the  Pope.  It  was 
one  of  the  foundations  of  the  papal  temporal  power, 
donation  party.  A  party  at  which  some  gift  is  brought  to 
the  host  (often  a  clergyman)  by  each  guest.  Local,  U.  S. 
Do-na'ti’S  com'et  (do-na'tez).  The  splendid  triple-tailed 
comet  of  1858,  first  discovered  by  G.  B.  Donati.  Its  period 
is  about  2,000  years.  See  comet,  Illust. 

Don'a  tism  (don'a-tTz’m),  n.  [Cf.  F.  Donatisme.~]  Eccl. 
Hist.  The  tenets  of  the  Donatists.  The  Donatists  held 
that  a  holy  church  must  consist  only  of  holy  members  and 
that  they  constituted  the  entire  and  only  true  church. 
They  refused  to  accept  as  valid  the  baptisms  and  ordina¬ 
tions  of  the  Augustinian  party. 

Don'a-tiSt  (-tYst),  n.  [LL.  Donaiista :  cf.  F.  Doiiatiste.'] 
Eccl.  Hist.  A  follower  of  Donatus,  bishop  of  Carthage  in 
313,  the  leader  of  a  body  of  North  African  schismatics  and 
purists,  chiefly  active  in  the  4th  century.  See  Donatirm. 
—  Don'a-tis'tic  (-tYs'tYk),  Don'a-tis'ti-cal  (  tY-kdl),  a. 
don'a  tive  (d5n'a-tYv),  n.  [L.  donativum,  fr.  donare:  cf. 
F.  donatif.  See  donate.]  1.  A  gift ;  largess;  present. 
“  Entertained  with  shows  and  donatives. ”  Dryden. 

2.  Eccl.  Law.  A  donative  benefice  which  could  be  con¬ 
ferred  by  the  founder  or  patron,  without  either  presentation 
or  institution  by  the  ordinary,  or  induction  by  his  orders. 

don'a-tive,  a.  Of  the  nature  of,  or  subject  to,  donation  ; 
vested  or  vesting  by  donation  ;  as,  a  donative  advowson. 
The  Benefices  Act  (61  &  62  Viet.  c.  48,  1898)  declares  that 
“  Every  benefice  with  cure  of  souls  which  at  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  this  Act  is  donative  shall  as  from  that  date 
be  preservative.”  —  don'a-tive-ly,  adv. 
don'a-to-ry  (-to-rY),  n.  ;  p\ .  -ries(-i-Yz).  [LL.  donatorius.'] 
Law.  One  who  received  a  donation  ;  a  donee, 
do'-naught'  (doo'ndt'),  n.  [do -f-  naught. ]  Ado-nothing, 
do'nax  (do'niks),  n.  [L.,  reed,  sea  fish,  scallop,  Gr. 
8o*/a£.]  1.  The  giant  reed  of  southern  Europe  {slnmdo 

donax ),  a  grass  of  bamboolike  habit,  cultivated  in  gardens, 
where  it  sometimes  attains  a  height  of  10  feet.  Its  stems 
are  used  in  Europe  for  fishing  rods  and  other  implements. 
2.  \_cap.~\  Zool.  A  genus  of  marine  bivalve  mollusks  of 
the  order  Eulamellibranchia,  having  long  separate  siphons, 
a  well-developed  foot,  and  an  equivalve,  smooth  or  radi- 


don'a-ta-ry  (dOn'fi-tfi-rl),  //. ; 
pi.  -ries  (-rYz).  [Cf.  F.  dona- 
tairc.~\  The  receiver  of  a  dona¬ 
tion.  Chiefly  Scots  Late. 
do  na-tee'(do/ni5-te'),  n.  Donee. 
1)  do-na'ti-o  (dC-nS'shl-S),  w. 
[L.]  Law.  A  gift  ;  a  donation. 
—  do-na'ti-o  a^te  nup'ti-aB 
(ftn'tS  ni5p'8hY-&s).  [L.]  Rom. 
Law.  See  donatio  propter 
nuptias.  —  d.  cau'sa  mor'tis 
(kd'za  m6r'tYs).  [L.]  =  DON  K- 
tio  mortis  causa. — d.  in'ter 
vi'vo8  (Yn't5r  vT'vos)  [L.], 
Law,  a  voluntary  gratuitous 
alienation  of  property  by  one 
person  to  another  not  made  in 
contemplation  of  death.  It  is  an 
executed  gift,  which  takes  effect 
and  becomes  irrevocable  upon 
acceptance  by  the  donee.  —  d. 
mor'tia  cau'sa.  a  gift  in  pros¬ 
pect  of  death.  Such  a  gift  of 
personal  property  made  by  one 
believing  himself  near  to  death, 
and  to  take  effect  only  in  case 


the  giver  dies,  is  valid  if  there  iB 
an  actual  delivery  of  the  gift.  — 
d.  prop'tor  nup'tl-as  (prop't?r 
urip'Hrh-fts)  [L.],  Civil  Laic,  a 
marriage  settlementorgift  made 
by  the  husband  to  nia  wife, 
orig.  in  the  Roman  law  only 
before  marriage  (then  called  d. 
ante  nuptias),  but  from  about 
400  a.  D.  permissible  after  it  ns 
well  as  before.  In  case  of  di¬ 
vorce  the  guilty  party  forfeit* 
nil  rights  to  it. 

don'a-tiv.  Donative.  Ref.  Sp. 
|l  do-na'tor  (dfi-na't<5r),  w.  [L. 
Cf.  donor.]  Laic.  One  who 
makes  a  donation  ;  a  donor, 
don'a-tor  (dr>n'd-t5r),  n.  Scots 
Law.  A  donee. 

Don  Be  li-a'nlB  of  Greece  (d5n 

ba'te-n'nes).  The  titular  hero 
of  a  Spanish  romance  of  chiv¬ 
alry  (1.547),  founded  upon  the 
mo'del  of  the  Amadis  and  writ¬ 
ten  by  Jeronimo  Fernandez.  It 
first  appeared  in  English  in  15U8. 


ala,  senate,  care,  am,  account,  iirm,  ask,  sofa ;  eve,  gvent,  end,  recent,  maker ;  ice,  111 ;  old,  ftbey,  orb,  5dd,  s8ft,  connect ;  use,  unite,  urn,  up,  circtis,  menii ; 

1  Foreign  Word.  f  Obsolete  Variant  of.  +  combined  with.  =  equals. 
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ally  sculptured,  somewhat  triangular  shell.  The  species 
are  called  wedge  shells.  It  is  the  type  of  a  family,  jjo-n&f/- 
1-d®  (uo-nis'I-de).  See  wedge  shell,  Must 
II  don-ceiaa  (don-s61'd),  n.  [Sp.,  lit.,  a  damsel.  Cf.  dam¬ 
sel.]  Any  of  numerous  brightly  colored  fishes  of  the  West 
Indies,  Florida,  etc.,  of  the  family  Ophidiidse ;  also,  any  of 
certain  Labrids,  as  the  pudding  wife  (which  see),  and  the 
ladyfisli  (Harpe  ruj'a),  of  the  same  region. 

Don'di  a  (dou'dl-d),  n.  [NL.,  after  Giacomo  Dondi ,  Ital¬ 
ian  herbalist.]  hot.  A  genus  of  clienopodiaceous  herbs 
and  shrubs,  bearing  fleshy  terete  leaves  and  small  flowers 
with  a  persistent  5-lobed  perianth  free  from  the  inclosed 
utricle.  The  45  species  are  widely  distributed  on  seacoasts 
and  in  alkaline  desert  regions, 
done  (duu),p.  p.  of  do.  Hence:  X.  It  is  done  or  agreed ; 
let  it  be  a  match  or  bargain  ;  —  used  elliptically. 

2.  Tired  out ;  exhausted  ;  as,  you  look  done.  Col/oq. 

3  Cooked  sufficiently. 

done  brown,  lit.,  cooked  until  browned  ;  thoroughly  cooked- 
fig.,  thoroughly  deceived,  cheated,  fooled,  defeated,  or  the 
like.  Colloq.  —  d.  for,  tired  out ;  used  up  ;  collapsed  ;  de- 
stroyed  ;  dead;  killed.  Colloq.  —  d.  up.  a  Wrapped  up. 
b  Worn  out;  exhausted.  Colloq. 

do  nee'  (do-ne'),  n.  [Cf.  donor.]  The  person  to  whom  a 
gift  or  donation  is  made,  esp.  the  recipient  of  a  gratuitous 
gift ;  specif.  :  Law.  a  One  to  whom  lands  or  tenements 
are  given  in  fee  tail,  b  One  on  whom  a  pow-er  is  conferred 
for  execution ;  —  often  called  appointor. 
dong  (d5ng),  v.  i.  [Cf.  ding  to  sound,  dingdong.]  To  sound 
with  a  deep  tone,  as  a  large  bell.  —  n.  The  deep  sound  of 
a  large  bell. 


don'ga  (doi)'gd) ,  n.  [Zulu,  bank  of  a  river,  side  of  a  ra¬ 
vine.]  A  ravine  with  steep  high  banks  formed  by  the  ac¬ 
tion  of  water;  a  deep  river  channel ;  a  gully,  whether  con¬ 
taining  water  or  dry.  South  Africa. 

Don'go-la  (-go-id),  n.  a  A  province  of  the  Anglo-Egyp- 
tian  Sudan,  b  Dongola  kid. 

Dongola  kid.  D.  leather,  leather  made  by  the  Dongola  proc¬ 
ess.  —  D.  process,  a  process  of  tanning  goatskin,  and  now 
also  calfskin  and  sheepskin,  with  a  combination  of  vege¬ 
table  and  mineral  agents,  so  that  it  resembles  kid.  —  D. 
race,  a  boat  race  in  which  the  crews  are  composed  of  a 
number  of  pairs,  usually  of  men  and  women, 
do'nl  (do'nT),  n.  [Kanarese  doni,  t}o/ji.]  Naut.  A  trading 
craft,  having  one  mast  witli  a’  long" sail,  used  in  the  East 
Indies,  esp.  on  the  coasts  of  Coromandel  and  Ceylon  ;  — 
written  also  dhoney,  dhony ,  etc. 

Don'i-a  (d5n'T-d  ;  do'nt-d),7i.  [NL.,  after  David  Don  (1800- 
41),  English  botanist.]  Bot.  A  genus  (also  known  as  Cii- 
anthus)  of  fabaceous  vines,  containing  two  species,  D .  spe- 
ciosa  in  Australia  and  D.  punicea  in  New  Zealand,  both 
often  cultivated.  See  glory  pea. 

don'jon  (dun'jwn  ;  dbn'jdn),  n.  [See  dungeon.]  A  massive 
chief  tower  in  ancient  castles,  forming  the  strongest  part 
of  the  fortifications.  See  castle,  Illust. 

Don  Ju'an  (don  ju'an  ;  Sp.  don  hwan').  A  legendary  per¬ 
sonage  who  figures  largely  in  drama  and  romance  as  the 
type  of  refined  libertinism.  In  Spanish  tradition.  Don 
Juan  de  Tenorio,  a  profligate  nobleman  of  Seville,  kills  in 
a  duel  the  father  of  a  lady  whom  he  has  sought  to  seduce. 
Don  Juan  afterward  visits  the  tomb  of  the  slain  man,  and 
mockingly  invites  to  supper  the  statue  erected  over  the 
grave.  The  invitation  is  accepted,  and  the  statue  ends  bv 
carrying  Don  Juan  to  hell.  Byron’s  Don  Juan  has  little 
in  common  with  the  legendary  character  except  his  liber¬ 
tinism.  Besides  Byron’s  poem  there  are  comedies  by  Tol- 
lez,  a  Spaniard,  Moliere,  T.  Corneille,  and  Goldoni,  an  opera 
by  Mozart,  and  a  ballet  by  Gluck, 
don'key  (dbq'ki  ;  the  older  pron.  duq'kT  (cf.  monkey)  is 
still  preferred  by  Cent.  Diet.),  n. ;  pi.  -keys  (-kiz).  [Peril, 
fr.  dun ,  in  allusion  to  the  color  of  the  animal  -j-  a  dim. 
termination.]  1.  The  ass. 

2-  A  stupid  or  obstinate  fellow;  an  ass. 

3.  Short  for  donkey  engine,  donkey  pump,  etc. 

4.  A  pointed  support  in  a  tub  in  which  hand-laid  paper  is 
made,  for  supporting  the  form  or  frame. 

donkey  crosshead.  Mach.  A  crosshead  consisting  of  a  slot 
transverse  to  the  piston  rod,  containing  a  sliding  block 
driving,  or  driven  by,  a  crank,  as  in  the  donkey  pump, 
donkey  engine.  Mach.  A  small  auxiliary  engine, 
donkey  pump.  Mach.  Any  of  several  kinds  of  combined 
pump  and  steam  engine.  In  the 
typical  variety,  used  esp.  on  board 
snip,  the  piston  rod  and  pump 
plunger  are  directly  connected 
through  a  donkey  crosshead  which 
drives  the  flywheel, 
don'key  ’s-eyeVdbil'kTz-i'),  w.  The  Donkey  Pump.  A  Don- 
large  round  seed  of  cow'hage  (Sti-  key  Crosshead  ;  B  Fly- 
zolobium  pruriens)\  one  of  the  so-  wheel;  C  Engine  Pm- 
called  sea  beans.  See  sea  bean.  ton  ;  D  Pump  Plunger. 
Don'na  (don'd  ;  It.  dGn'ua),  n.  [It.  donna ,  L.  domina.  See 
don,  dame.]  A  lady  ;  madam  ;  mistress  ;  —  the  title  given 
a  lady  in  Italy,  and  often  used  in  foreign  languages,  instead 
of  Doha ,  for  Spanish  or  Portuguese  ladies. 


Don'  Cdsar'  de  Ba  zan'  (doN' 
sa'ziir'  dS  ba'zax').  In  an 
episode  in  Victor  Hugo’s  “  Ruy 
Bias,”  a  beggared  Spanish  no¬ 
bleman  who  lias  become  a  ban¬ 
dit  chief  but  is  yet  gay,  noncha¬ 
lant,  generous,  ana  chivalrous. 
The  character  is,  with  some 
changes,  made  the  hero  of  a 
French  comedy  of  this  name, 
by  Dumanoir  and  D’Ennery, 
and  an  opera  (1872)  by  Massenet. 
Don  Cle'o-fas  (dbn  ‘kle'6-fas). 
See  Asmodkus. 

dond&ine,  dondine,  n.  [OF.  don- 
daine.]  Mil.  Antiq.  An  engine 
for  hurling  stones.  Obs. 
donde.  +  doing,  p.  pr.  of  do. 
Don'ders’  law.  A  law  of  physi¬ 
ological  optics  named  after 
Bonders  by  Helmholtz,  and 
stated  by  the  latter  thus  :  With 
parallel'lineB  of  regard  the  an¬ 
gle  of  torsion  in  both  eyes  is  a 
function  only  of  the  angles  of 
vertical  and  lateral  displace¬ 
ment.  [A  Spaniard.l 

Don  Die'go  (d8n  dy a'go ).  [Sp.]  | 
done.  +  do. 

do'ne-  Var.  of  doni.  [Scot.  I 
done.  nrtv.  Very  :  thoroughly.! 
do  nel'ic  (do-nel'Yk),  a.  See 
PETROGKA  PHY. 

Do'net  (d5'n6t),  n.  [OF.  Do- 
net,  Donnat,  L.  Donatus.]  The 
44  Ars  Grannnatica  ”  of  vElius 
Donatus,  much  used  in  the  Mid¬ 


dle  Ages  by  beginners  in  Latin  ; 
hence,  an  introductory  Latin 
grammar;  any  introductory  or 
elementary  treatise.  Obs.  or  1 list . 
do'ney.  Var.  of  doni. 
do'ney  (do'nT),  n.  The  hedge 
sparrow.  Local ,  Eng. 
dong.  +  DUNG, 
dong.  Ohs.  pret.  of  ding. 
dong'en.  Obs.  pret.  pi.  and  p.  p. 
of  DING. 

don'geon.  +  dungeon. 
dongon.  dungeon. 
dongon.  Var.  of  dunoon. 
don'ick.  Var.  of  dornick,  a 
rock. 

do-nif'er-ons  (do-nYf'?r-rts),  a. 
[L.  donum  gift  -f  -ferous .]  Bear¬ 
ing  gifts.  Obs. 

Do'nis.  Statute  de  (de  do'nYs). 

[L.  de  donis. ]  Law.  See  under 
STATUTE. 

don  jon-n^'  (dbn'jO-naO,  «•  [F  .1 
Her.  Towered  with  a  single  don- 
ion  or  tower  alone  or  rising 
above  the  rest;  —  said  of  a  tower. 

Woodward  l  Fr.  Gloss.). 
donioun.  i*  dungeon. 
donk  Dial.  Eng.  and  Scot.  var. 
of  DANK,  a.  tf  V. 

donkey  hoist.  A  donkey  engine 
for  hoisting. 

don'key-iah,  a.  See-iSH. 
donkey’s  ear.  Carp.  A  miter 
board.  Eng 

donkey  sled.  A  heavy  sledlike 
foundation  frame  for*  a  donkey 


don'nish  (dSn'Tsh),  a.  Pertaining  to,  or  thought  to  resem¬ 
ble,  a  university  don  ;  pedantic  ;  formal ;  as,  a  donnish 
.  manner.  J.  II.  Newman.  —  don'nish  ness.  a. 
don'nism  (-Tz’m),  n.  [Cf.  DON,  n .,  3.]  Manner  or  demeanor 
supposed  to  be  characteristic  of  a  dou  ;  stilt  formality. 
Don'ny  brook  Fair  (don'T-brobk).  All  annual  fair  formerly 
held  at  Donnybrook,  Ireland,  which  was  established  under 
h  ing  .Mm,  became  noted  for  its  debauchery  and  fighting, 
and  was  hence  abolished  in  1855.  The  name  is  often  popu¬ 
larly  applied  to  any  uproarious  or  riotous  occasion, 
do'lior  (<io'n<3r),  n.  [OF.  doneor ,  F.  donneur ,  fr.  L.  dona¬ 
tor,  fr.  donate.  See  donate.]  One  who  gives,  donates,  or 
presents,  gratuitously  ;  a  giver;  specif.  :  Laiv.  a  One  who 
grants  an  estate  in  fee  tail,  b  One  who  confers  a  power 
for  execution  ;  —  opposite  of  donee. 
do'-noth  ing  (dbb'nuth'Tug),  a.  Doing  nothing  ;  inactive  ; 
idle  ;  lazy  ;  as,  a  do-nothing  policy.  — n.  A  lazy,  good-for- 
nothing  person  ;  an  idler  ;  a  do-naught, 
do'-notll  ing-ism  (-Tz’m)  )  «.  Inactivity  ;  habitual  sloth  ; 
do'-noth  ing  ness  (-nSs)  i  idleness. 

Pon'O  van’s  SO  lu'tion  (dbn'o-vdnz).  Med.  A  solution  of 
arsenious  and  mercuric  iodides,  used  in  skin  affections. 
Don  Quix'ote  (don  kw  Tk'sot ;  Sp.  don  ke-lio'ta  ;  262).  [Sp. 
Don  Quijote,  or  Don  Quixote.]  The  hero  of  a  celebrated 
Spanish  romance  (1605  and  1615)  of  the  same  name,  writ¬ 
ten  by  Cervantes  “to  diminish  the  authority  and  ac¬ 
ceptance  ”  of  books  of  chivalry.  Don  Quixote  is  “  a  gaunt 
country  gentleman  of  La  Mancha,  full  of  genuine  Castilian 
honor  and  enthusiasm,  gentle  and  dignified  in  his  charac- 
ter,  trusted  by  his  friends,  and  lovedf  by  his  dependents,” 
but  “  so  completely  crazed  by  long  reading  the  most  fa¬ 
mous  books  of  chivalry  that  he  believes  them  to  be  true, 
and  feels  himself  called  on  to  become  the  impossible  knight- 
errant  they  describe,  and  actually  goes  forth  into  the 
world,  to  defend  the  oppressed  and  avenge  the  injured, 
like  the  heroes  of  his  romances.” 
don'ship  (dbn'ship),  n.  Quality  or  rank  of  a  don. 
don'zel  (dbn'zel),  n.  [Cf.  It.  donzello,  Sp.  doncel.  See 
damsel^don,  w.]  A  young  squire  ;  a  page.  Archaic. 
doob  (doob),  n.,  doob  grass  [Hind.  (/«£>.]  Bermuda  grass. 
Doo'di  a  (doo'dT-d),  n.  [NL.,  after  Samuel  Doody  (1G5G- 
170G),  English  botanist.]  Bot.  A  small  genus  of  polypodi- 
aeeous  ferns,  natives  of  Ceylon  and  Polynesia,  frequently 
cultivated.  They  have  pinnate  or  pinnatifid  fronds,  the 
curved  sori  being  placed  in  rows  between  the  margins  and 
the  midrib^  Also  [(.  c. J,  any  plant  of  this  genus. 
dOO'dle  (doo'd’l),  n.  [Cf.  dawdle.]  A  trifler  ;  a  simple 
fellow  ;  a  noodle.  Colloq.  Obs.  or  R. 
doo'ly,  or  doo'lie  (doo'li),  n. ; pi.  -lies  (-ITz).  Also  aoo'lee, 
doo'ley,  doo'li.  [Hind,  doll.]  A  kind  of  litter  suspended 
from  men’s  shoulders  ;  a  palanquin.  East  Indies. 
doom  (doom),  n.  [AS.  dom  ;  akin  to  OS.  dom ,  OHG.  tuom, 
Dan.  &  Sw.  dom,  Icel.  domr,  Goth,  dortis,  Gr.  is  law  ; 
fr.  the  root  of  E.  do,  v.  t.  See  do,  v.  i. ;  cf.  deem,  -dom.] 

1.  A  statute,  law,  or  enactment ;  generally,  an  ordinance 
or  decree.  Obs.  or  Hist. 


About  the  year  600,  iEthelbert  of  Kent  set  in  writing  the  dooms 
of  his  folk  44  in  Roman  fashion.”  Bollock  tf  JIait. 

2.  Judgment;  sentence;  penal  decree ;  condemnation. 

Now  against  himself  he  sounds  this  doom.  Shak. 

3.  Personal  judgment ;  opinion;  discrimination;  discern¬ 
ment  ;  decision.  Obs. 

To  give  foreknowledge  true,  and  certain  doom.  Fairfax. 

4.  That  to  which  one  is  doomed  ;  destiny  or  fate,  esp.  un- 
happy  destiny  ;  hence,  ruin  ;  destruction  ;  death. 

Ere  Hector  meets  his  doom.  Pope. 

And  homely  household  task  6hall  be  her  doom.  Dryden. 
6.  Process  of  judging  ;  trial.  Archaic. 

6.  Specif.,  the  Last  Judgment,  at  the  end  of  the  world ;  — 
now  chiefly  in  crack  of  doom  and  day  of  doom. 

7-  Justice;  righteousness. 

Syn  .  —  Decree  ;  fate,  lot ;  ruin,  destruction.  See  destiny. 
doom,  v.  t.  ;  doomed  (doomd) ;  doom'ing.  1.  To  judge;  to 
estimate  or  determine  as  a  judge.  Obs.  or  Archaic.  Milton. 

2.  To  pronounce  sentence  or  judgment  on;  to  condemn  ; 
to  consign  by  a  decree  or  sentence  ;  to  sentence  ;  as,  a 
criminal  doomed  to  chains  or  death. 

Absolves  the  just,  and  </ooms  the  guilty  souls.  Dryden. 

3.  To  destine  ;  to  fix  irrevocably  the  destiny  or  fate  of ;  to 
appoint,  as  by  decree  or  by  fate. 

Doomed  to  struggle  witli  difficulties.  Macaulay. 

4.  To  decree;  to  ordain  as  penalty  or  sentence. 

Have  I  tongue  to  doom  my  brother’s  death  ?  Shak. 

5.  To  assess  a  tax  upon  (one  not  making  return  of  his  tax¬ 
able  property),  by  estimate  or  at  discretion.  Local ,  U.  S. 

doom,  v.  i.  To  judge  ;  decide  ;  decree.  Obs.  or  Archaic. 
doom'book'  (-bdbk'),  n.  A  book  or  code  of  (Old  Teutonic) 
laws,  specif,  [cap.],  that  attributed  to  King  Alfred  and  re¬ 
ferred  to  in  the  laws  of  later  West  Saxon  kings.  Orf.  E.  D. 
doom'ful  (doom'fool),  a.  Full  of  condemnation  or  destruc¬ 
tive  power  ;  fateful.  “  That  tfoow/wJ  deluge.”  Drayton. 
doom  palm  (doom).  [Ar.  daum,  dum :  cf .  F.  doume.]  Also 
doum  palm.  A  large  African  fan  palm  (Hyphcrne  thebai- 
ca)  remarkable  for  its  branching  trunk,  wliich  forms  a 
«h*nse  head  of  foliage.  The  fruit,  about  the  size  of  an 


I  engine.  Western  U.  S. 

I  donkey’s  oats.  The  common  sor¬ 
rel  or  sour  dock, 
don'nard,  don'nart.  Vars.  of 
donnered.  Scot. 
don'nat  (dSn'rft),  n.  Contr.  of 
do-naught.  Dial.  Eng. 
donne.  +  dun. 

||  don  n^e'  (df/na'),  n.  [F.,  fr. 
ftonner  to  give.]  Lit.,  given  ; 
hence,  in  a  literary  work,  what 
is  assumed  as  a  basis  for  the  plot 
or  story. 

don'nered  (dbn'grd),  a.  Also 
don'nert.  [Cf.  ME.  dunien,  do- 
tiien,  to  rumble,  E.  din.]  Stu¬ 
pefied  ;  stupid  ;  dazed.  Scot. 

Don'ner-wet  ter  (don'5r-v5t/- 
?r).  [G.l  Lit.,  thunderstorm  ;  as 
an  exclamation,  thunder  and 
lightning  !  zounds  ! 
don'nick,  don'nock.  Vars.  of 
dornick,  a  rock. 

Don'ni-thorne.  Arthur  (dBn'Y- 
thdrn).  In  Geo.  Eliot’s  44  Adam 
Bede,”  the  weak,  good-natured 
young  seducer  of  Iletty  Sorrel, 
don’t  (d6nt).  Colloq/ contr.  of 
do  not.  Sometimes  incorrectly 
used  for  does  not. 
diLnum'  (dfl'niim'),  n.  [Turk.) 
See  measure. 

do'nuna(do'num),  n.;pl.  dona 
-nd).  [L.]  A  gift  ;  specif.,  O. 
Eng.  Law,  a  form  of  supplemen¬ 
tary  tax  in  the  nature  of  a  con¬ 
tribution  levied  on  a  village. 


Don'zel  del  Phe'bo  or  Fe'bo 

(dOn'zf  l  df*l  fe'bo).  The  Knight 
of  the  Sun,  44  that  wandering 
knight  so  fair,”  a  celebrated 
hero  of  romance  in  the  44  Mirror 
of  Knighthood,”  etc. 

|i  don-zel'la  (//.  dfin-dzfl'la),  n. 
[It.  See  donzel.]  A  damsel, 
doo.  f  do,  doe.  [dove.  I 
doo  (doo).  Obs  or  Scot  var.  of  | 
doo'ab.  Var.  of  d.oa b. 
doo'ar.  Var.  of  douar. 
doo-dheen',  doo-deen'.  Vars.  of 
DUD  KEN. 

doo'dle.  r.  t.  To  make  a  fool  of  ; 
to  cheat.  Dial.  Eng.  or  Slang. 
doo'dle.  r.  t.  Also  dou'dle.  To 
play  (the  bagpipe  or  doodle- 
sock)  ;  to  toot.  Scot,  or  Colloq. 
doodle  bug  The  larva  of  an  ant 
lion.  Loral .  U.  S. 
doo'dle-8ack7.  n.  |  Cf.  G.  dudel- 
sack.]  The  Scotch  bagpipe.  Scot. 
\  Dial.  Eng. 

||  dood'  scbul'den  (dod'  sk<561'- 
drn).  [I).]  So.  Afr.  Law.  = 

DEATH  DEBTS.  [DOWF.I 

doof.  Obs.  ordial.  Eng.  var.  of  | 
dook  (dook).  Obs.  or  Scot,  var 
of  duck,  r.  i. 

dook  (dock),  w.  [Of  uncertain 

origin.]  Caip.  A  wooden  brick. 

See  under  wooden. 

doo'ket  ( doo'k^t),  n.  Dovecot  > 

pigeon  house  Scot. 

dook'it  (ddbk'Yt).  Scot,  form 

for  ducked,  pret.  &  p.  p.  of  duck. 


apple,  contains  a  fibrous  pulp  having  t,li3  flavor  of  ginger¬ 
bread  (whence  the  name  gingerbread  tree),  and  is  eaten  by 
the  natives.  An  infusion  of  the  rind  is  used  as  a  beverage, 
and  ropes  are  made  of  the  fibrous  leafstalks, 
dooms'day'  (doomz'da'),  n.  [AS.  domes  dseg.  See  doom, 
day.]  1.  The  day  of  the  final  judgment. 

I  could  not  tell  till  doomsday.  Chaucer. 

2.  A  day  of  judgment,  sentence,  or  condemnation  ;  day  of 

death.  “  My  body’s  doomsday .”  Shak. 

3.  [< cap .]  =  DOMESDAY,  2. 

doon  (doon),  n.  [Singhalese  dun-gaha."]  A  large  diptero- 
carpaceous  tree  (Doona  zey/anica)  of  Ceylon.  It  yields  a 
colorless  varnish  resin,  and  its  wood  is  durable, 
door  (dor;  201),  n.  [ME.  dote,  dure,  AS.  duru;  akin  to 
OS.  dura,  dor,  D.  deur ,  OHG.  turi  door,  tor  gate,  G.  thiir, 
thor,  Icel.  dyir,  Dan.  dor,  Sw.  dorr,  Goth,  daur,  Litli. 
durys,  Russ.  drer\  OIr.  dorus,  L.  fores,  Gr.  6vpa;  cf.  Skr. 
dur,  dear.  Cf.  foreign.]  1.  The  movable  frame  or  barrier 
of  boards,  or  other  material,  usually  turning  on  hinges  or 
pivots  or  sliding,  by  which  an  entranceway  into  a  house  or 
apartment  is  closed  and  opened  ;  also,  a  similar  part  of  a 
piece  of  furniture,  as  in  a  cabinet  or  bookcase. 

At  last  he  came  unto  an  iron  door 

That  fast  was  locked.  Spenser. 

2.  An  opening  in  the  wall  of  a  house  or  of  an  apartment, 
usually  having  a  door  hung  in  it,  by  w  hich  to  go  in  and  out ; 
an  entrance  way;  a  doorway. 

As  many  doors  into  one  temple  lead.  Denham. 

3.  Passage  ;  means  of  approach  or  access. 

I  am  the  door;  by  me  if  any  man  enter  in,  he  shall  be  saved. 

John  x.  9. 

4.  An  entrance  way,  but  taken  in  the  sense  of  the  house  or 
apartment  to  which  it  leads. 

Martin’s  office  is  now  the  second  door  in  the  street.  Arbuthnot. 
Syn.  —  Door,  portal,  postern  are  here  compared  in  their 
literary  connotations  only.  As  a  synonym  for  door,  por¬ 
tal  is  elevated  or  poetic ;  it  frequently  connotes  grandeur 
or  magnificence ;  as,  “Her  chamber  window  did  surpass 
in  glory  the  portals  of  the  dawn  ;  all  paradise  could,  by  the 
simple  opening  of  a  door,  let  itself  in  upon  him  ”  (  Words¬ 
worth).  Postern,  on  the  other  hand,  suggests  a  retired  or 
private  entrance  ;  as,  “  It  finds  a  readier  way  to  our  sym¬ 
pathy  through  a  postern  which  we  cannot  help  leaving 
sometimes  on  the  latch,  than  through  the  ceremonious  por¬ 
tal  of  classical  prescription  ”  (Lowell).  See  window. 
out  of  doors,  out  of  door,  beyond  the  doors  or  door  ;  out  of  or 
lrom  the  house;  in  or  into  open  air;  abroad;  outdoors;  hence, 
Obs.,  out  of  place  ;  irrelevant ;  shut  out ;  dismissed  ;  lost. 

1 1  is  imaginary  title  of  fatherhood  is  out  of  doors.  Locke. 

—  to  lay  (a  fault,  misfortune,  etc.)  at  one’s  door,  to  charge 
one  with  a  fault ;  to  blame  for.  —  to  lay,  lie,  or  be,  at  one’s 
door,  to  impute  or  charge,  or  be  imputable  or  chargeable,  to. 

If  I  have  failed,  the  fault  lies  wholly  at  my  door.  Dryden. 

—  within  doors,  within  the  house  ;  indoors.  —  without  doors, 
out  of  doors. 

door'ease  (dor'kas'),  n.  The  inner  or  visible  frame  of  a 
door,  as  the  finished  trim  with  the  two  jamb  pieces.  Cf. 
CASING,  DOORFRAME. 

door  check  A  device  to  check  a  door ;  specif.,  an  attach¬ 
ment  to  shut  an  open  door  w  ithout  slamming, 
doored  <  dord),  a.  Having  doors  ;  —  usually  in  combination  : 
as,  wide-c/oomf. 

door'Irame'  (dor'fram'),  n.  The  member  or  structure  sur¬ 
rounding  and  supporting  a  door.  Common  doorframes 
are  now  made  of  two  uprights  with  a  head  and  a  sill.  These 
constitute  the  frame  proper  ;  they  are  often  concealed  by 
the  trim,  and  the  sill  by  the  saddle. 

door'keep  er  (dor'kep'er),  n.  1.  One  who  guards  the  en¬ 
trance  of  a  house  or  apartment  ;  a  porter  ;  a  janitor. 

2.  R.  C.  Ch.  A  member  of  the  lowest  of  the  minor  orders ; 

—  commonly  called  the  ostiary.  The  office  is  a  survival 
from  the  early  church. 

3.  Rom.  Dutch  Law.  A  court  officer  in  some  respects  anal¬ 
ogous  to  the  sheriff  of  English  law. 

dOor'naiP  (-nal'),  n.  A  large-headed  nail,  easily  clinched, 
for  nailing  doors  through  the  battens.  Medieval  doors 
were  often  studded  with  these  nails  for  ornamentation  or 
strength.  Doornail  now  occurs  chiefly  in  various  phrases, 
such  as  “  as  dead  as  a  doornail “  dumb  as  a  doornail etc. 
It  was  formerly  conjectured  that  a  doornail  was  a  large 
nail  on  which  the  knocker  struck. 


door'plate'  (-plat'),  n.  A  plate  on  a  door  of  a  house  or 
apartment,  giving  the  name,  and  sometimes  the  employ¬ 
ment,  of  the  occupant. 

door'post'  (-post'),  n.  The  jamb  or  sidepiece  of  a  doorway. 
dOOr'silL  (-sil'),  tt.  The  sill  or  threshold  of  a  door. 
door'step7  (-stSp'),  n.  The  step  before  an  outer  door  ;  one 
of  several  steps  from  the  door  to  the  street  or  ground. 
door'stone7  (-ston'),  n.  The  stone  forming  a  threshold, 
door'stop'  (-st<5p'),  7i.  Carp.  A  block  or  strip  which  stops, 
at  the  right  place,  the  shutting  of  a  door  ;  also,  a  block  for 
preventing  a  door  from  swinging  back  too  far  when  opened, 
door'way'  (-wa'),  n.  The  passageway  or  opening  which  a 
door  closes  ;  entrauceway  into  a  house  or  a  room  ;  portal, 
door'yard'  (-yard'),  n.  The  yard  about  a  house  door.  U.  S. 


dool.  Obs.  or  Scot,  and  dial. 
Eng.  var.  of  dole,  n.,  division  ; 
Doi.E,  grid  ;  dole,  to  mourn, 
dool  (dool).  Scot,  and  dial.  Eng. 
var.  of  dowel. 

doom  ( Devonshire ,  diim,  E.  D. 
Diet.)  Obs.  or  dial.  Eng.  var. 
of  DUMB. 

doom'age  (ddorn'ltj),  n.  Act  of 
dooming,  or  assessing  on  de¬ 
fault  ;  also,  the  amount  as¬ 
sessed.  Local,  U.  S.  [06$.  or  R.  I 
doom'er.  n.  One  who  dooms.  | 
doom  ring.  Horse  Arch&ol.  A 
ring  of  stones  marking  the  limits 
of  a  court. 

doomi  (dfTomz),  ad  v.  [See 

doom. ]  Very.  Scot.  [book.  I 
doom8'book‘.  Var.  of  doom-| 
Doomsday  Book.  =  Domesday 
Book.  [A  judge:  a  deemster.  I 
dooms'man  (ddom/.'mdn),  w.| 
doom'stead.  n.  Place  of  judg¬ 
ment  ;  tribunal.  Rare. 
doom'ster  (doom'ster),  n.  [See 
DOOM;  cf.  DEMPSTER,  DEEM¬ 
STER.]  1.  A  judge;  a  doomsman. 
Archaic. 

2.  Scots  Law.  =  DEMPSTER,  2. 
doom  tree.  The  tree  on  which 
the  condemned  were  executed. 

doon.  +  D(>»  done,  dun. 
doon  (doon).  Obs.  or  Scot,  and 
dial.  Eng.  var.  of  down,  ad v. 
Doone,  Lorn  a.  See  Lorna 
Doone. 

doon'ga.  Var.  of  dunoa. 


doo-put'ty.  Var.  of  doi-atta. 
doora.  A  ar.  of  durra. 
door'belP,  v.  A  bell  to  be  rung 
from  an  outer  door. 
door'brand7,  n.  1.  A  door  bar. 
2.  A  strap  hinge,  esp.  as  secur¬ 
ing  together  the  door  planks. 
door'cheek7,  n.  The  jamb  or 
sidepiece  of  £  door.  [Duroa.I 
Door'ga  (door'gd).  Var.  of| 
door  grass.  K notweed. 
door'nawk7.  Var.  of  dorhawk. 
door'head7,  n.  Lintel.  Obs. 
door'lesa,  a.  See  -less. 
door'mat7,  n.  A  mat  at  a  door, 
door'stane'  (dSr'stan7).  Scot. 
Var.  Of  DOOR>TONE. 
door'Btead,  n.  Entrance  or 
place  of  a  door.  Obs.  or  Local. 
door'ward \  n.  [door  -f  ward 
one  who  guards.]  A  doorkeeper; 
a  janitor  ;  specif.,  Scot.  Hist.,  an 
officer  under  the  early  mon¬ 
archy  ;  —  called  also  ostiary. 
Obs.  or  Archaic.  [grass.  I 

door'weed/( dor'wed/),?o  Knot- j 
doose.  Scot,  and  dial.  Eng.  var 
of  douce. 

doot.  Scot,  and  dial.  Eng.  var. 
of  DOUBT. 

doot'ed.Var.of  doted,  decayed, 
dooth  +  doth,  form  of  do. 
dop.  d*  deep. 

dop,  v.  i.  [Cf.  dap,  dip.]  1.  To 
fall  into  water  ;  to  dive.  Obs. 

2.  To  dip  ;  to  curtsy  ;  to  duck, 
dop.w.  A  dip;  curtsy;  bob.  Obs. 


food,  foot ;  out,  oil ;  chair  ;  go  ;  sing,  iijk  ;  then,  thin  ;  nature,  verdure  (250) ;  K  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144) ;  boN  ;  yet ;  zh  =  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Guide. 

Full  explanations  of  Abbreviations,  Signs,  etc.,  immediately  precede  the  Vocabulary. 
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flop,  dopp  (d2p),  n.  [Cf.  D.  dop  shell,  husk.]  A  little 
copper  cup  in  which  a  diamond  is  held  while  being  cut. 
dope  (dop),  n.  [D.  doop  a  dipping,  fr.  doopen  to  dip.  Cf. 
dip.]  1.  Any  thick  liquid  or  pasty  preparation,  as  of 
opium  for  medicinal  purposes,  of  grease  for  a  lubricant,  etc. 

2.  Any  preparation,  as  of  opium,  used  to  stupefy  or,  in  the 
case  of  a  race  horse,  to  stimulate.  Slang  or  Cant. 

3.  An  absorbent  material;  esp.,  in  high  explosives,  the 
sawdust,  infusorial  earth,  mica,  etc.,  mixed  with  nitroglyc¬ 
erin  to  make  a  damp  powder  (dynamite,  etc.)  less  danger¬ 
ous  to  transport,  and  ordinarily  explosive  only  by  suitable 
fulminating  caps. 

4.  Information  concerning  the  previous  performances  of 
race  horses,  or  other  facto  concerning  them  which  may  be 
of  assistance  in  judging  of  their  chances  of  winning  future 
races;  sometimes,  similar  information  concerning  other 
sports.  Sporting  Slang. 

dope,  v.  t. ;  doped  (dopt) ;  dop'ing  (dop'Tug).  To  treat  or 
affect  with  dope  ;  as,  to  dope  nitroglycerin  ;  specif.  :  a  To 
give  stupefying  drugs  to ;  to  drug.  Slang,  b  To  adminis¬ 
ter  a  stimulant  to  (a  horse)  to  increase  his  speed.  It  is  a  se¬ 
rious  offense  against  the  laws  of  racing.  Race-track  Slang. 
2.  To  judge  or  guess;  to  predict  the  result  of,  as  by  the 
aid  of  dope.  See  dope,  n.,  4.  Slang. 
dope'-book',  n.  A  chart  of  previous  performances,  etc.,  of 
race  horses.  See  dope,  ».,  4.  Race-track  Slang. 
dop'ey  (dop'T),  a.  Affected  by  “  dope  ;  ”  esp.,  sluggish  or 
dull  as  though  under  the  influence  of  a  narcotic.  Slang. 
IlDop'pel-gang  er(dop'el-geng'er),w.  [G.]  A  spiritual  or 
ghostly  double  or  counterpart ;  esp.,  an  apparitional  double 
of  a  living  person ;  a  cowalker.  See  doubleganger. 
Dop'pler-Fi  zeau'  prin'ci-ple  (dQp'ler-fe'zo').  [After  C. 
Doppler ,  German  mathematician,  and  A.  H.  L.  Fizeau , 
French  physicist.]  Physics.  Doppler’s  principle  ;  —  some¬ 
times  so  called  in  optics. 

dop'pler-ite  (dBp'ler-it),  n.  [After  C.  Doppler .]  Min.  A 
brownish  black,  elastic,  acid  substance  occurring  in  peat 
beds,  composed  of  carbon,  hydrogen,  and  oxygen. 
Dop'pler’s  prin'ci-ple  (dSp'lerz).  Physics.  The  principle 
that,  if  the  distance  is  changing  between  the  observer  and 
a  source  of  constant  vibrations,  as  of  sound  or  light,  the 
wave  number  appears  to  be  greater  or  less  than  the  true 
value  according  as  the  distance  is  being  diminished  or 
lengthened.  It  was  first  stated  in  1842  by  Christian  Dop¬ 
pler,  of  Prague.  It  is  most  simply  illustrated  in  the  case  of 
a  boat,  which  in  moving  against  the  waves  encounters  a 
greater  number,  and  in  moving  with  them  a  smaller  num¬ 
ber,  than  if  it  remained  in  one  spot.  A  good  example  in 
acoustics  is  the  change  of  pitch  of  the  whistle  of  a  loco¬ 
motive  that  passes  at  a  high  rate  of  speed.  In  accordance 
with  this  principle  the  lines  in  a  luminous  body’s  spectrum 
are  shifted  slightly  toward  the  violet  if  the  body’s  dis¬ 
tance  is  decreasing,  but  toward  the  red  if  increasing.  It 
has  been  used  in  astrophysics  to  estimate  the  velocity  of 
luminous  bodies. 

dor  (d6r),  n.  [Cf.  AS.  dora  drone,  locust.]  A  dorbeetle. 
Also  applied  alone  or  in  combination  (as  in  dor  bee,  dor  fly) 
to  various  insects,  as  bumblebees,  drone  bees,  etc.,  which 
fly  with  a  buzzing  noise. 

dor,  n.  [Cf.  Icel.  dar  scoff.]  1.  A  trick,  joke,  or  decep¬ 
tion  ;  mockery ;  scoff.  Beau.  &  FI. 

2.  A  practical  joker;  a  buffoon.  Rare.  B.  Jon  son. 

to  give  one  the  dor,  to  put  the  dor  upon  one,  to  make  a  fool  of 
one.  Archaic.  P.  Fletcher. 

dor,  v.  t.  Also  dorre.  [Cf.  Icel.  dara  to  mock,  make 
sport  of.]  To  make  a  fool  of  ;  to  mock  ;  to  deceive.  Ohs. 
do  ra'do  (do-ra'do),  n.  [Sp.  dorado  gilt,  fr.  dorar  to  gild, 
fr.  L.  deaurare.  See  2d  dory;  cf.  El  Dorado.]  1.  A 
dolphin  of  the  genus  Coryphiena. 

2.  [cap.]  Astron.  A  small  southern  constellation,  embrac¬ 
ing  the  south  pole  of  the  ecliptic  ;  —  called  also  sometimes 
Xiphias ,  or  the  Swordfish. 

dor'bee  tie  'dfir'be't’l),  n.  A  common  European  dung  beetle 
( Qeotrupes  stercorarius) ;  also,  variously,  the  cockchafer, 
rose  chafer,  or  other  beetle  that  flies  with  a  loud  buzzing 
noise.  In  America  applied  to  the  June  bugs. 

Dor'ca3  (<16r'kds),  n.  [Gr.  SopKag  gazelle,  prob.  through  L. 
Dorcas.']  1.  Fern.  prop.  name. 

2.  Bib.  A  woman  (“named  Tabitha,  which  by  interpreta¬ 
tion  is  called  Dorcas  ”)  who  was  raised  from  the  dead  by 
Peter  at  Joppa (.4 cts  ix.  36-41).  She  was  a  Christian  disciple 
who  had  made  “  coats  and  garments  ”  for  the  poor,  whence 
church  sewing  societies  are  often  called  Dorcas  societies, 
dorcas  gazelle.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  Soptcdg  gazelle.]  A  com¬ 
mon  gazelle  ( Oazella  dorcas)  of  northern  Africa  and  parts 
of  southwestern  Asia. 

dor'eas-try  (-trT),  n.  Eccl.  An  adjunct  of  some  churches  in 
which  benevolent  work  is  planned  and  executed  ;  — so  called 
with  reference  to  the  story  of  Dorcas  in  Acts  ix.  36-41. 
Dor'ca-the'ri-um  (d6r'ka-the'rT-?hn),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  Sop- 
Kag  gazelle  -j-Orjpiov  beast.]  Zool.  A  genus  of  chevrotains 
consisting  of  the  water  chevrotain  and  extinct  species. 
Dor-COp'8l3  (d5r-k5p's!s),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  Sopnag  gazelle 
-j-  -opsis.]  Zool.  A  genus  of  small  kangaroos  inhabiting 
the  Papuan  region. 

||  dard'  (do'ra'),  n.  [F.,  gilded.  Cf.  2d  dory.]  The  wall¬ 
eyed  pike.  Fr.  Canadian. 

II  dord'  (do'ra'),  a.  [F.]  Metal.  Containing  gold  ;  as, 
dore  silver.  —  dor^  bullion,  unparted  gold  and  silver  in  bars, 
dor'hawk'  (dor'hSk'),  n.  The  European  goatsucker. 
Do'ri  an  (do'rT-an ;  201),  a.  [L.  Doidus ,  Gr.  Aajpioq.]  Of 


or  pert,  to  the  ancient  Greeks  of  Doris  ;  Doric.  —  Dorian 
mode.  See  mode. — D.  tetrachord.  See  tetrachord  C- 

Do'ri-an  (do'rT-an;  201),  n.  One  of  a  race  that  invaded, 
Greece,  probably  from  the  north,  about  the  lOtli  century 
b.  c.,  aiding  in  the  overthrow  of  the  Mycenman  civilization, 
and  establishing  themselves  in  Doris,  Megaris,  Argolis,  La¬ 
conia,  and  Messenia,  in  Crete  and  various  other  islands, 
and  on  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor.  They  also  founded  vigor¬ 
ous  colonies  in  Italy  and  Sicily.  Corinth  and  Sparta  were 
their  chief  capitals  in  Greece.  At  their  best,  they  w  ere 
of  simple  and  sturdy  habit  and  culture,  characteristics 
preserved  in  typical  purity  among  the  Spartans. 

Dor'ic  (dor'Tk),  a.  [L.  Doiicus ,  Gr.  Aiopucoq.]  1.  Per¬ 
taining  to  Doris,  in  ancient  Greece,  or  to  the  Dorians. 

2.  Arch.  Of,  pert,  to,  or  designating, 
the  oldest  and  simplest  of  the  Greek 
orders,  or  a  modified  form  adopted 
by  the  Romans.  See  capital,  order. 

3.  Rustic  ;  uncouth.  “  A  Doric  dialect 

of  English.”  Encyc.  Brit.  ,  . 

Doric  mode,  tetrachord,  etc.  =  Dorian  Greek  Doric  Capital. 
mode  (see  mode),  tetrachord  (which  see),  etc. 

Dor'ic.  n.  1.  A  dialect  of  Greek.  See  Greek,  w.,  5. 

2.  An  unrefined,  broad,  or  rustic  dialect  of  English. 

Her  nervous  northern  Doric.  C.  Bronte. 

3.  Print,  a  See  Gothic.  Eng.  b  An  old  kind  of  type 
face  (shown  below).  U.  S. 

tST’This  line  is  in  nonpareil  Doric. 

Dor'i-cism  (d5r'T-sTz’m),.n.  A  Doric  phrase  or  idiom. 

Do'ris  (do'rTs  ;  201),  n.  [L.,  fr.  Gr.  Awptq.l  1.  Gr.Myth. 
Daughter  of  Oceanus,  and  mother  of  the  Nereides. 

2.  Zool.  A  genus  of  nu- 
dibranchiate  mollusks 
having  a  retractile  tuft  of 
pinnate  branchiae  on  the 
back  surrounding  the 
anus,  foliate  rliinophores, 
and  no  suctorial  probos¬ 
cis.  Many  of  the  species 
formerly  included  are 
now  placed  in  related  jjenera.  It  is  the  type  of  a  large 


Doris  ( D.johnstoni ),  side  view. 
Nat.  size. 


1.  Dorian  char- 


family,  Do  rid 'id®  (do-rid'T-de). 

Do'rism  (do'rtz’m),  n.  [Gr.  Awpurpo,-.] 
acter,  manners,  etc. 

2.  A  Doric  phrase  or  idiom. 

Do'rize  (do'riz),  v.  t.  it’  i. ;  -rized  (-rlzd) ;  -riz-ing  (-rlz- 
Tng).  [Gr.  Siopi^eiu  to  imitate  the  Dorians,  speak  Doric 
Greek.]  To  make  or  become  Dorian  in  cliaracteror  language. 

Dor'king  (dbr'ktng),  n.  [From  the  town  of  Dorking  in 
England.]  One  of  an  English  breed  of  large-bodied  do¬ 
mestic  fowls,  having  five  toes,  or  the  hind  toe  double. 
They  are  highly  esteemed  for  the  table.  Several  varieties 
are  ored,  the  white  Dorking,  having  a  rose  comb  ;  the  silver 
gray  Dorking,  having  a  single  comb,  the  breast  of  the  cock 
being  black,  and  that  of  the  hen  salmon-red  ;  and  the  colored 
Dorking,  in  which  the  cock  is  chiefly  black  and  straw- 
colored,  the  hen  chiefly  black  and  gray  with  dark  salmon 
breast,  and  the  comb  either  single  or  rose. 

dor'man  cy  (d6r'man-sT),  ?i.  [From  dormant.]  Quality 
or  state  of  being  dormant ;  quiescence  ;  abeyance. 

dor'mant  (ddr'mant),  a.  [F.,  p.  pr.  of  dormir  to  sleep, 
from  L.  dormire ;  cf.  Gr.  SapOaveiv,  Skr.  dra ,  OSlav.  dre- 
mati.]  1.  Sleeping ;  asleep,  or  as  if  asleep  ;  in  a  state  of 
suspended  animation ;  as,  a  donnant  animal ;  hence,  not  in 
action  or  exercise  ;  inactive  ;  quiescent ;  at  rest ;  in  abey¬ 
ance  ;  not  disclosed,  asserted,  or  insisted  on  ;  as,  dormant 
passions  ;  dormant  claims  or  titles. 

2.  Her.  In  a  sleeping  posture  ;  as,  a  lion  dormant;  —  die¬ 
ting.  from  couchant  in  that  the  head  of  the 
dormant  animal  rests  on  the  fore  paws. 

3.  Bot.  Resting  or  nonvegetative  ; — ap¬ 
plied  to  buds  or  other  parts  of  a  plant  in 
winter,  or  to  the  plant  itself ;  also,  to  buds 
ordinarily  inactive,  but  which  may  develop 
at  any  time  through  some  especial  cause. 

4.  Fixed  ;  stationary  ;  as,  a  dormant  tim¬ 
ber;  a  dormant  table.  Archaic. 

Syn.  —  See  latent. 


Lion  Dormant. 


dormant  bolt,  a  concealed  door  bolt  movable  only  by  a  spe¬ 
cial  contrivance,  as  a  key  or  knob.  —  d.  lock,  a  lock  with  no 
self-closing  bolt.  —  d.  mine,  a  submarine  mine  anchored 
near  the  bottom  and  released  on  the  approach  of  a  hostile 
vessel.  Fullam-Hart.  —  d.  partner.  See  partner.  —  d.  tree. 
Arch.  =  dormant,  n.,  1.  —  d.  window,  a  dormer  w  indow.  Ohs. 
dor'mant,  n.  [See  dormant,  a.]  1.  Arch.  A  beam  upon 

which  other  members  rest  or  “  sleep  ;  ”  a  sleeper  ;  a  sum¬ 
mer  ;  —  called  more  fully  dormant  tree.  Ohs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 

2.  A  dormer  window.  Ohs. 

3.  A  dish  or  centerpiece  which  remains  on  the  table.  R. 
dor'mer  (dor'mer),  n.  [Lit.,  the  window  of  a  sleeping 

apartment,  OF.  donneor.  Cf.  dor¬ 
mitory.]  1  A  dormitory  ;  a  bed¬ 
room.  Ohs.  or  Hist. 

2.  A  dormer  window. 

3.  =  dormant,  n.,  1.  Ohs. 
dormer  window.  Arch.  A  window 
vertical  in  a  roof  ;  also,  the  gablet, 
or  houselike  structure,  in  which  it 
is  contained. 

dor'mered  (dfir'merd),  a.  Arch. 

Having  dormer  windows. 


muz 

Dormer  Window. 


Ildormeuse'  (dor'mfiz'),  n.  [F.,  fern,  of  dormeur  sleeper.] 

1.  A  nightcap.  Ohs. 

2.  A  carriage  arranged  for  comfort  in  sleeping  while  trav. 
eling. 

3.  A  kind  of  couch  or  reclining  seat. 

dor'mi  ent  (dor'mT-2nt),  a.  [L.  dormims ,  - entis ,  p.  pr.  of 
dormire  to  sleep.]  Dormant ;  sleeping.  O.  \Vr.  Holmes. 
dor-mi'tion  (dCr-mTsh'wn),  n.  [L.  dormitio.]  Act  of  sleep¬ 
ing  or  falling  asleep  ;  sometimes,  fig.,  death.  Caxlon. 
dor'mi  tive  (d6r'mT-tTv),  a.  [Cf.  F.dormitif.]  Causing 
sleep;  soporific.  —  n.  Med.  A  soporific;  opiate, 
dor'mi  to  ry  (-to-rT),  n.  ;  pi.  -ries  (-riz).  [L.  dormitorium , 
fr.  dormitorius  of  or  for  sleeping,  fr.  dormire  to  sleep.  See 
dormant;  cf.  dormer.]  1.  A  sleeping  room,  or  a  build¬ 
ing  containing  a  series  of  sleeping  rooms  ;  a  sleeping  apart¬ 
ment  capable  of  containing  many  beds,  esp.  one  connected 
with  a  college,  boarding  school,  monastery,  etc. 

2.  A  burial  place.  Obs.  Aylifie. 

dor'mouse'  (d6r'mous'),  n.  ;  pi.  -mice  (-mis').  [Perh.  fx 

F.  dormir  to  sleep  (cf.  E.  dial. 
dorm  to  doze)  -j-  E.  mouse. 

Cf.  dormant.]  Any  of  several 
small  Old  World  myomorphic 
rodents  of  the  genera  Mus- 
cardinus ,  Myoxus ,  etc.,  consti¬ 
tuting  a  family,  Muscardinidae 
(syn.  Gliridae  or  Mvoxidaed. 

They  somewhat  resemble  small 
squirrels,  living  in  trees  and 
feeding  on  nuts,  acorns,  etc.. 
and  become  torpid  in  cola 
weather.  See  also  loir,  lerot. 

dor'my  (d6r'mT),  a.  [Origin 
uncertain.]  Golf.  Up,  or  ahead,  as  many  holes  as  remain 
to  be  played ;  —  said  of  a  player  or  side, 
dor'nick  (dSr'nlk),  or  dor'nock  (-nwk),  n.  Formerly  also 
damex ,  domic .  dorneck ,  etc.  A  coarse  sort  of  damask, 
orig.  made  at  Tournay  (in  Flemish,  Doomick ),  Belgium, 
and  used  for  hangings,  carpets,  etc.  ;  also,  a  stout  figured 
linen  manufactured  in  Scotland, 
dor'nick,  n.  [Of  uncertain  origin  ;  cf.  Ir.  domog  a  hand¬ 
ful,  a  small  stone.]  A  small  rock  or  bowlder  ;  specif.,  a 
bow  lder  of  iron  ore  found  in  limonite  mines.  Local ,  U.  S. 
Dor'o-the'a  (d5r'6-the'd),  n.  Eng.  form,  Dor'o-thy  (d<5r'- 
o-thT).  [L.  Dorothea ,  fr.  Gr.  AiopoOta,  prop.,  the  gift  of 
God  ;  cf.  Siopou  gift  and  Oeog  god :  cf.  It.  &  Sp.  Dorotea , 

G.  Dorothea.  The  form  Dorothy  is  fr.  F.  Dorothke.  Cf. 
Doll,  Dolly.  Theodore.]  1.  Fern.  prop.  name.  F.  Doro - 
thee  (do'ro'ta'),  Dorette  (do'rgt');  It.  &  Sp.  Dorotea  (do'ro- 
ta'a) ;  Pg.  &  G.  Dorothea  (do'ro-ta'a).  Dim.  Dol ,  Dolly. 

2  Any  of  various  historical  or  fictitious  characters ;  as  :  a  A 
virgin  martyred  under  Diocletian.  Her  day  is  Feb.  6  in 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  She  is  said  to  have  sent  roses 
and  apples  from  Paradise  to  Theopliilus,  a  bystander  at 
her  martyrdom,  who  deridingly  asked  her  to  do  so,  which 
miracle  converted  him.  b  In  Cervantes's  “  Don  Quixote,” 
a  woman  deserted  for  another  by  her  husband,  but  finally 
reunited  to  him.  c  See  Hermann  and  Dorothea,  d  See 
Brooke,  Dorothea. 

dorp  (d6rp),;i.  [LG.  &  D.  dorp.  See  thorpe.]  A  hamlet. 

“  A  mean  fishing  dorp .”  Howell. 

dor'sal  (dbr'sdl),  a.  [F.  dorsal ,  LL.  dorsalis ,  fr.  L.  dorsum 
back.  Cf.  dorsel,  dosel.]  1.  Anat.  &  Zool.  Pertaining 
to,  or  situated  near  or  on,  the  back,  or  dorsum,  of  an  ani¬ 
mal  or  of  one  of  its  parts  ;  —  opposed  to  ventral.  In  A  nat ., 
often  used  specifically  of  the  region  between  the  cervical 
and  lumbar  regions,  or  of  the  structures  contained  therein 
or  pertaining  thereto.  Dorsal  in  the  case  of  vertebrates,  ar¬ 
thropods.  and  other  elongated  animals  designates  the  upper 
surface,  the  animal  being  in  the  usual  horizontal  position 
normal  to  most  members  of  these  groups.  In  many  of  the 
lower  animals,  the  surface  corresponding  to  this,  if  there 
be  one,  may  be  difficult  to  determine,  ana  the  terms  dorsal 
and  ventral  are  often  used  of  surfaces  not  homologous  with 
those  of  the  higher  animals.  In  echinoderms  and  many 
coelenterates  dorsal  designates  the  aboral  surface. 

2.  Bot.  a  Designating,  or  pertaining  to,  the  surface  turned 
away  from  the  axis,  as  the  under  or  outer  side  of  a  leaf, 
b  Designating,  or  pertaining  to,  the  upper  surface  of  creep¬ 
ing  dorsiventral  structures,  as  the  thallus  of  a  liverwort. 

3.  Phon.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  dorsum  of  the  tongue ; 
pronounced  with  the  place  of  articulation  or  narrowing 
between  the  upper  surface  of  the  tongue,  behind  the  tip, 
and  the  hard  palate. 

dorsal  fin,  Zool .,  a  median  longitudinal  vertical  fin  on  the 
back  of  a  fish  or  other  aquatic  vertebrate.  —  d.  lamina, 
a  Zool.  In  tunicates,  a  longitudinal  membrane  project¬ 
ing  into  the  cavity  of  the  branchial  sac,  borne  by  the 
large  median  dorsal  blood  vessel ;  hence,  also,  that  vessel 
itself.  In  many  cases  a  series  of  separate  languets  on  or 
near  the  dorsal  vessel  takes  the  place  of  a  continuous 
membrane,  b  Embry ol.  One  of  the  folds  bordering  the 
medullary  groove,  which  unite  to  form  the  neural  canal. 
—  d.  nervea,  specif.,  Anat.,  the  twelve  pairs  of  spinal  nerves 
w'hich  arise  from  the  dorsal  region  of  the  cord,  one  pair 
passing  out  behind  each  dorsal  vertebra.  —  d.  Buture,  Bot., 
the  outer  suture,  corresponding  to  the  midrib  of  the  car- 
pellary  leaf  which  constitutes  a  pod  or  other  monocarpel- 
lary  fruit.  —  d.  tubercle,  in  tunicates,  a  small  median  dorsal 
prominence  on  the  wall  of  the  pharynx  in  front  of  the 
first  row'  of  stigmata,  on  which  the  ciliated  opening  of  the 


Dormouse  ( Muscardinut 
arellanarius). 


dop  d  8  p).  n..  or  dop  brandy. 
[Boer  Dutch  dop  the  cup  (of 
wine)  which  vintagers  receive 
several  times  a  day.]  A  superior 
grape  brandy.  South  Africa. 
do-pat'ta  (dfi-pOt'd),  n.  [Hind. 
dopatta .]  In  India,  a  scarf  of 
silk  or  muslin,  often  interwoven 
with  gold  or  silver  threads,  used 
as  a  garment  by  both  sexes, 
dop'chick'.  dop'chick  en.  Obs. 
or  local  Eng.  for  dabchick. 
dop'er  (d<5p'Sr),  n.  One  who 
“  dopes."  [tist.l 

Doper.  +  Dopfer,  an  Anabap- 
Doph'kah  (dttf'krt).  Bib. 
do-pol'ic  (do-p5l'Ik),  a.  See  pe¬ 
trography.  [raphy.I 

do/po-tas/sic,  a.  See  petrog-j 
dopp.  Var.  of  dop. 
doppe,  n.  [AS.  doppe  in  comp., 
akin  to  E.  a  ip.]  A  kind  of  diving 
bird.  Obs. 

dop,pel-kiim/mel  (dfip'^l-kiim7- 
gl),  n.  [G.,  double  kiimmel.] 
See  k 0mm  el. 

Dop'per  (d0p'?r),  n.  [D.  doo- 


per.]  An  Anabaptist  or  Baptist, 
as  among  the  Dutch  in  South 
Africa;  a  Dipper. Contemptuous. 
dop'per,  dopper  bird.  =dab- 
chick.  Local.  Eng. 
dop'pia  (dBp'yd),  n.  [It.]  A 
gold  coin  of  the  old  Italian 
states,  varying  in  intrinsic 
value  from  $2.72  to  $7.25. 
dop'py.  Obs.  Anglicized  form 
of  dop  pi  a  .  [Obs.  or  Dial.  | 

dopt,  V.  t.  Short  for  ADOPT. | 
dop'y  (dop'T).  Var.  of  dopey. 
do-pyr'ic  (do-pTr'Ik  ;  -pl'rlk), 
a.  See  petrography. 
do-quar'ic  (dfi-kwar'Tk),  a.  See 
PETROGRAPHY. 

doquet.  f  docket. 
dor.  +  DRER. 
dor.  *r  door. 

Dor  (d8r),  Do'ra  (dd'rdt).  Bib. 
Dor  Ahbr.  Doric  ;  Dorothy. 
Do'ra  (dB'ra),  n.  [Cf.  L.  Dora , 
and  E.  Dorothea ,  Eudora , 
Theodora.]  1.  Fern.  prop.  name. 
2.  The  pretty,  affectionate,  but 
impractical  "child-wife"  of 


David,  in  Dickens’s  “David 
Copperfield.” 

do'rab  (do'rfib),  n.  [Prob.  na¬ 
tive  name.]  A  very  large  East 
Indian  marine  fish  ( Chirocen- 
trus  dorab ),  related  to  the  her¬ 
rings,  but  of  little  value  as  food. 
Do'rante'  (d6'r&Nt'),  n.  [F.] 
Any  of  various  characters  in 
French  drama  ;  in  Corneille’s 
“  Le  Menteur,"  the  title  charac¬ 
ter,  a  man  who  lies  for  the  mere 
sake  of  lying.  In  the  sequel  play 
he  has  reformed. 

Do'rax  (do'rfiks),  n.  A  noble 
Portuguese  renegade  in  Dry- 
den’s  play  of  "  Don  Sebastian.” 
dor  bee.  See  dor,  insect, 
dor'bel.  n.  [English  form  of 
Dorbellus ,  fr.  Nicholas  de  Or- 
bcllis ,  a  French  follower  of 
Duns  Scotus.  Cf.  dunce.  Oocf. 
E.  D.]  A  pedant ;  a  dull  per¬ 
son  ;  a  dolt.  Obs.  —  dor'bel-ish, 
a.  Dial.  Eng. 

dor  bug.  A  dor.  or  dorbeetle. 
dore.  +  dor,  insect. 


dore.  Obs.  or  Scot.  var.  of  door. 
dore.  ^  dark. 

dore.  u.  t.  ( F.  dorer ,  orig.,  to 
gild.]  To  en  dore.  Obs. 
do'ree  (do're  ;  dt>-re'),  n.  [See 
2d  dory.]  The  john  dory. 

do  rer'  la  pi  lule'  ( dfi'ra'  1A 
pe'liil').  [F.]  To  gild  the  pill. 
dore'tree/,  n.  A  doorpost.  Obs. 
dor  fly.  See  dor.  insect, 
dorge.  ^  dirge. 
do'ri-a  (do'rf-a).  do're-a.  n. 
[Hind,  doriya.]  A  striped  In¬ 
dian  muslin. 

Dor'i-cal  (d8r'T-k(7l),  a.  Doric. 
Dor'i-cize  (-slz).  v.  t.  To  make 
Doric  in  character. 

Dor'i-court  (dBr'T-kort),  n.  In 
Mrs.  Cowley’s  “The  Belle’s 
Stratagem,’’ a  witty,  courtly 
man  of  the  world,  who  considers 
the  English  beauties  inferior. 
Dor'i-d®  (dCr'T-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.] 
Var.  of  DORIDIDjK. 

Do-rid'i-da  (du-rTd'Y-de),  n.  pi. 
[NL.]  Zool.  See  Doris. 
Dor'i-mant  (dBr'Y-mdnt),  n.  A 


character  in  Etherege’s  play 
“  The  Man  of  Mode,’’  a  genteel, 
witty  rake,  designed  as  a  por¬ 
trait  of  the  Earl  of  Rochester. 
Do-rin'da  (do-rTn'da),  n.  [It. 
Cf.  Dora.]  Fein.  prop.  name. 
Do'rine'  (diVren'),  n.  [F.]  A 
hasty,  petulant  waiting  woman 
in  Mofiere’s  “  Tartu  re,”  who 
ridicules  the  faults  of  the  family 
t lint  she  faithfully  serves, 
dor'lach  (dflr'loK).  n.  [Gael. 
dorlach.]  Scot.  1.  A  quiver.  Obs. 
2.  A  bundle  or  package  ;  also,  a 
valise  or  portmanteau. 

GUT*  The  sense  of  “dagger” 
which  dorlach  has  been  thought 
to  have  is  prob.  erroneous, 
dor'lot,  7i.  [OF.  dorelot.]  A 
medieval  network  headdress, 
dorm  (d6rm),  dorme,  n.  tf  v.  i. 
[Cf.  Norw.  dial.  dorm.  Icel. 
dorma  to  doze.]  Sleep  ;  doze. 
Ohs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 
dor  'mice  ,  n.,  pi.  of  dormouse. 
dor'mi-ta-ry,  a.  tf  n.  [Cf.  OF. 
dormitoire.]  Dormitive.  Obs. 


dormond,  dormounte.  +  dor¬ 
mant.  [micia.I 

dormouse  phalanger.  SeeDRO-| 
dorn  (dftrn),  n.  [Cf.  G.  dorn 
thorn,  I),  doom  ;  G.  (fornfisch 
stickleback.]  The  thornback 
ray.  Local.  Eng.  [Dial.  Eng.  [ 
dorn  (dfi(r)n).  Var.  of  durn.| 
dome.  DURN. 

Do-ron'l-cum  (do-rfln'Y-kwm),  n. 
[NL.,  NGr.  SiopoueiKov.fr.  Ar. 
aoronakh.]  B  o  t.  A  genus  of 
asteraceous  herbs  related  to  Ar¬ 
nica.  of  Europe  and  Asia.  Also 
[/.  c.],  a  plant  of  this  genua 
See  leopard’s-bane. 
dorr  (d6r).  Var.  of  dor,  insect, 
dorrbeetle.  Var.  of  dorbeetle. 
dorre.  *}•  dor,  insect;  dor,  n.  tf 
v..  hoax. 

dorr  fly.  Var.  of  dor  ply. 
dorr'hawkL  Var.  of  dorhawk. 
dor  Bab-dom'i-nal  (d  6  r's  ft  b- 
dhm'Y-ndl),  a.  Biol.  Dorsoven- 
tral.  R  are.  —  dor'sab-dom'l- 
nal-ly,  adv.  Rare. 
dor'ead  (dOr'sttd),  at/r .  [ dorsom 


ale,  senate,  care,  iVm,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofd  ;  eve,  event,  find,  recent,  maker;  Ice,  Ill ;  old,  5 bey,  orb,  5dd,  s8ft,  connect ;  use,  unite,  urn,  fip,  circus,  menU ; 
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neural  gland  into  the  pharyngeal  cavity  is  situated.  —  dor¬ 
sal  vertebrae,  Anat.,  the  vertebrae  between  the  cervical  and 
lumbar  vertebrae.  In  man  they  are  twelve  in  number  and 
all  normally  bear  ribs.  —  d.  vessel,  Zobl .,  the  elongated 
dorsally  situated  heart  of  insects  and  other  arthropods, 
dor'sal  (ddr'sal),  n.  [LL.  dorsale,  neut.  fr.  dorsalis.  See 
dorsal,  a.]  1.  Fine  Arts.  A  hanging,  usually  of  rich  stuff, 
at  the  back  of  a  throne,  or  of  an  altar,  on  the  walls  of  an 
apartment,  or  in  any  similar  position;  a  dossal;  dosser. 

2.  Zool.  &  Anal.  A  dorsal  vertebra,  nerve,  or  other  part, 
dor-sa'lis  (d5r-sa'lis),  n. ;  pi.  -sales  (-lez).  [NL.]  Anat. 
An  artery  situated  in  and  supplying  the  back  or  dorsum 
of  a  part.  The  II  dor-sa'lis  lin'guae  (lTq'gwe)  is  a  branch  of 
the  lingual  artery  which  supplies  the  upper  surface  of  the 
tongue,  the  tonsils,  soft  palate,  and  epiglottis,  anastomos¬ 
ing  with  its  fellow  of  the  opposite  side.  The  ||  dor-sa'les 
pol'll-cis  (p51'T-sTs)  are  a  pair  of  vessels  running  along  the 
back  of  the  thumb.  They  arise  by  a  common  trunk  from 
the  radial  artery.  The  II  dor-sa'lis  pe'dls  (pe'dls),  of  the 
upper  surface  of  the  foot,  is  a  direct  continuation  of  the  an¬ 
terior  tibial  artery  ;  and  the  II  dor-sa'lis  sca'pu-lae  (skSp'u-le) 
is  a  branch  of  the  subscapular  which  curves  around  the 
axillary  border  of  the  scapula  between  the  teres  minor 
and  teres  major  muscles,  to  the  back  of  the  scapula, 
dor'sal-ly,  adv.  In  a  dorsal  situation  or  direction, 
dorse  (d6rs),  n.  [G.  dorscA.]  The  yoimg  of  the  common 
codfish,  formerly  considered  a  distinct  species. 

Dor'set  horned  sheep  (dSr'stft  hSrnd).  [From  Dorsetshire, 
England.]  One  of  a  breed  of  sheep  originating  in  south¬ 
western  England.  The  fleece  is  of  close  texture,  and  the 
wool  of  medium  length.  The  head  carries  a  forelock.  The 
muzzle,  legs,  and  hoofs  are  white.  Both  sexes  have  horns, 
which  are  very  much  coiled  in  the  ram. 
dor'si-.  A  combining  form,  meaning  back.  =  dorso-. 
dor-sif'er-ous  (dtfr-slf'er-tfs),  a.  [ dorsi -  -f  -ferous.] 

1.  Bot.  Bearing  the  sori  on  the  back  of  the  frond  ;  —  said 
of  certain  ferns. 

2.  Zool.  Carrying  the  eggs  or  young  upon  the  back, 
dor'si-fised' (d6r'st-fTkst/),rt.  [dorsi- -{-fixed.']  Bot.  At¬ 
tached  by  the  back  ;  — applied  esp.  to  anthers. 

dor'si-grade  (-grad),  a.  [ dorsi -  -j-  L.  gradi  to  walk.] 
Walking  on  the  back  of  the  toes,  as  certain  armadillos, 
dor  si-spi'nal  (-spl'nftl),  a.  [ dorsi -  -+-  spinal."]  Anat. 

Pert,  to  the  back  and  spine  ;  as,  the  dorsispinal  veins,  which 
form  a  network  surrounding  the  spinous  processes,  the 
lamime,  and  the  transverse  and  articular  processes  of  all 
the  vertebrae. 

dor  si- ven'tral  (-vgn'trtfl),  a.  [dorsi-  -J-  ventral.]  a  Bot. 
Having  distinct  dorsal  and  ventral  surfaces,  as  most  foliage 
leaves,  the  thalloid  shoots  of  liverworts,  etc.  b  Zool.  = 

dorsoventral.  —  dor  si-ven  tral'i-ty  (-vSn-tr51'I-tT),  n. 

—  dor  si  ven'tral  ly,  adv. 

dor'so-  (ddr'so-).  [L.  dorsum  the  back.]  A  combining 
form  used  in  Zool.  ifc  Anat.  to  denote  connection  with  the 
back ,  or  dorsal  region. 

dorso-cen'tral  (-sSn'tral),  a.  [dorso-  +  central.']  Zool. 
a  In  the  middle  of  the  back,  b  In  echinoderms,  pertain¬ 
ing  to  the  middle  of  the  aboral  surface.  —  dorsocentral 
system.  =  apical  system. 

dor  SO  ven'tral  (-vSn'tral),  a.  [dorso-  -f-  ventral.] 
a  Zool.  Extending  from  the  dorsal  toward  the  ventral 
side  ;  as,  the  dorsoventral  axis,  b  Bot.  =  dorsiventral. 

—  dor  so-ven'trid  ly,  gdv.  —  dorioventral,  or  dorsiventral, 
symmetry,  Biol.,  similarity  or  correspondence  of  form  or 
structure  between  the  dorsal  and  ventral  regions. 

Dor  ste'ni-a  (dtfr-ste'ni-a),  n.  [NL.,  after  Theodor  Dor- 
sten.  German  botanist.]  Bot.  A  large  genus  of  moraceous 
herbs  of  tropical  America  and  Africa.  They  have  basal 
leaves  and  small  monoecious  flowers  crowded  upon  a 
fleshy  receptacle,  borne  on  a  long  naked  peduncle.  Sev¬ 
eral  species  yield  medicinal  roots.  See  contrayer\;a. 
Also  [l.  <?.],  any  plant  of  this  genus, 
dor'sum  (dor'svnn),  n.  ;  L.  pi.  dorsa  (-so).  [L.,  the  back, 

ridge  of  a  hill.]  1.  The  back;  esp.,  Anat..  the  back  of 
an  animal ;  the  upper  side  of  an  appendage  or  part ;  as, 
the  dorsum  of  the  nose,  tongue,  or  foot.  See  dorsal,  o.,  1. 

2.  Phon.  The  upper  side  of  the  tongue  behind  the  tip; 
blade. 

3.  The  ridge  of  a  hill, 
do'ry  (do'rt ;  201),  n.  ;  pi. 

dories  (-rTz).  A  flat-bot¬ 
tomed  boat  with  high 
flaring  sides,  sharp  bow, 
and  finely  tapering  stern.  It  is  used  especially  on  the  New 
England  coast  and  by  American  fishing  vessels,  and  is 
noted  for  its  remarkable  qualities  in  riding  seas  and  surf, 
do'ry,  n.  [From  its  color,  F.  doree ,  lit.,  gilded,  fr.  dorer 
to  gild,  L.  deaurare.  See  de-,  aureole.]  a  The  john  dory 
or  other  allied  fish,  b  The  wall-eyed  pike, 
do-ry ph'o-rus  (do-rtf'6-n/s),  dory ph'o-ros  (-rtfs),  n.  [L. , 
fr.  Gr.  Sopvcfwpoi,  lit.,  spear-bearing  ;  Sopv  spear fl-tfrepeiv  to 
bear.]  Class.  Archie ol.  An  image  of  a  spear  bearer ;  specif, 
[i cap .  J,  a  statue,  by  Polycletus,  of  a  nude  athlete  bearing  a 


spear,  or  the  (supposed)  replica  of  it,  found  much  broken 
in  the  palaestra  at  Pompeii,  and  now  repaired  and  in  the 
Museo  Nazionale  at  Naples, 
dos  (d5s),  7i.  [L.  Cf.  dower  ;  1st  dot.] 

1.  Rom.  Law.  The  property  contributed 
by  the  wife,  or  some  one  else  on  her  behalf, 
to  the  husband  for  sustaining  the  burdens 
of  matrimony.  That  contributed  by  the  wife’s 
father  or  other  ascendant  on  the  male  side  was 
the  dos  profec-ti'ti-a  (prO'fek-tYsh'Y-a),  that 
by  any  other  person  dos  ad  ven-ti'ti  a  (&d- 
vgn-tYsh'Y-a),  and  this  latter  was  the  dos  re'- 
cep-ti'ti-a  (re'sep-tYsh'Y-a)  when  given  with  a 
stipulation  for  its  return  on  dissolution  of  the 
marriage. 

2  Eng.  Law.  The  property  settled  by  a 
husband  upon  his  wife  at  the  time  of  the 
marriage.  It  is  technically  called  dos  no'- 
ml  na'ta  (nbm'T-na'td)  when  consisting  of 
certain  specified  lands,  and  dos  ra  ti-o-na'- 
bi-lis  (rSsh'T-o-nSb'T-lTs)  when  the  same  as 
the  common-law  dower  of  one  third  of  the 
lands  of  which  he  is  seized  at  the  time  of 
the  espousals. 

II  dos -h-dos'  (d^zd-do'),  adv.  [F.]  Back  to  back  ;  as, 
to  sit  dos-a-dos  in  a  dogcart ;  to  dance  dos-h-dos ,  that  is, 
so  that  two  dancers  move  forward  and  pass  back  to  back. 

II  dos  — £-dos',  n.  A  sofa,  open  carriage,  or  the  like,  so 
constructed  that  the  occupants  sit  back  to  back, 
dos'age  (dos'aj),  n.  [Cf.  F.  dosage.  See  dose,  v.] 

1.  Med.  Administration  of  medicine  in  doses  ;  specif.,  a 
scheme  of  grading  doses  of  medicines  according  to  age,  etc. 

2.  The  process  of  adding  some  ingredient,  as  to  wine,  to 
give  flavor,  character,  or  strength. 

The  wine  is  now  subjected  to  dosage,  or  liqueuring.  the  amount 
of  which  depends  upon  the  sweetness  required.  Encyc.  Brit. 
dos©  (dos),  n.  [F.  dose,  Gr.  £6<ri?  a  giving,  a  dose,  fr. 
oi66pgu  to  give  ;  akin  to  L.  dare  to  give.  See  date  point 
of  time.]  1.  The  measured  quantity  of  a  medicine  to 
be  taken  at  one  time  or  in  a  given  period  of  time.  A 
divided  dose  is  a  relatively  small  quantity  to  be  taken  at  short  in¬ 
tervals.  The  daily  dose  is  the  sum  of  all  the  doses  to  be  taken 
in  twenty-four  hours.  The  maximum  dose  is  the  largest  dose 
consistent  with  safety.  The  minimum  dose  is  the  smallest  dose 
likely  to  produce  an  effect.  A  lethal  dose  is  one  that  may  or 
will  cause  death. 

2.  A  definite  quantity  or  portion  of  anything  regarded  as 
having  a  remedial  or  beneficial  influence;  specif.,  Econ ., 
one  of  the  theoretical  equal  portions  or  increments  of  labor 
or  capital,  conceived,  by  some  economists,  as  being  applied 
to  land  up  to  the  margin  of  cultivation,  or  to  any  process 
of  production  up  to  the  margin  of  utility. 

3.  Anything  nauseous  that  one  is  obliged  to  take  ;  a  por¬ 
tion  thrust  upon  one. 

I  am  for  curing  the  world  by  gentle  alteratives,  not  by  violent 
•loses.  .  _  Irving. 

4.  An  ingredient  added  to  wine  in  dosage. 

dose,  v.  t.  ;  dosed  (dost) ;  dos'ing  (dos'ing).  [Cf.  F.  doser. 
See  dose,  w.]  1.  To  proportion  properly  (a  medicine),  as 

with  reference  to  the  patient ;  to  form  into  suitable  doses. 

2.  To  give  doses  to ;  to  give  medicine  or  physic  to  ;  — 
often  with  an  implication  of  excess. 

3.  To  give  anything  nauseous  to. 

4  Econ.  To  apply  a  dose  of  labor  or  capital  to,  in  the 
process  of  cultivation  or  production.  See  dose,  n.,  2. 

5.  To  treat  by  the  process  called  dosage,  as  champagne, 
do  3im'0-try  (do-sim'e-tn),  7i.  [NL.  dosisd ose  -j-  -tneiry.] 

Med.  Measurement  of  doses ;  specif.,  a  system  of  therapeu¬ 
tics  which  uses  but  few  remedies,  mostly  alkaloids,  and 
gives  them  in  doses  fixed  by  certain  rules.  —  do  si-met'- 
ric  (do'sT-mSt'rTk),  a.  — dO-sim'e-trist  (do-sTm'e-trlst),  77. 
Do-sith'e  ans  (do-sith'e-tfnz),  n.  pi.  A  Samaritan  sect 
founded  by  Dositheus,  a  false  Messiah  of  about  the  time  of 
Christ.  This  sect,  which  lasted  for  several  centuries,  laid  stress 
on  the  precepts  of  the  law,  esp.  those  concerning  the  Sabbath. 
dOSS  (d5s),  7i.  [Of  uncertain  origin.]  A  place  to  sleep  in  ; 
abed;  hence,  sleep.  Slang.  Chiefly  Eng. 
doss  (dtfs),  v.  t. ;  dossed  (dost) ;  doss'ing.  [Cf.  OD.  dossen 
to  strike.]  1.  To  push  with  the  head  or  horns  ;  to  butt ; 
to  toss.  Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng.  Eng.  Dial.  Diet. 

2.  To  throw  down  violently.  Scot. 
dos'sal  (dSs'tfl),  dos'sel,  n.  [OF.  dossel;  cf.  LL.  dor- 
sale.]  1.  An  ornamental  cloth  put  over  the  back  of  a  seat 
as  a  cover,  or \Eccl.,  such  a  cloth  hung  at  the  back  of  the 
altar  or  the  sides  of  the  chancel  to  hide  the  bare  wall  and 
serve  as  a  decoration  ;  a  dosser  ;  dorsal.  Archaic  or  Eccl. 
2.  (In  form  d ossel).  =  dosser,  pannier.  Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 
dos'ser  (dbs'er),  n.  Also  dor'ser  ulfir'ser),  dor'sel  (-sel). 
[F.  dossier  back  of  a  seat,  bundle  of  papers,  part  of  a 
basket  resting  on  the  back,  fr.  L.  dorsum  back.  See  dor¬ 
sal.]  1.  A  basket  to  be  carried  on  a  person’s  back  or,  in 
pairs,  by  a  horse,  ass,  or  other  beast  of  burden;  a  pannier. 
2  A  cloth  or  tapestry  for  the  back  of  a  throne  or  chair  or 
for  a  hanging  ;  a  dossal. 

dos'se-ret  (dtfs'e-rgt),  n.  [F.,  dim.  of  dossier.  See  dos¬ 


Dories. 


Doryphorus. 


ser.]  Arch.  A  sort  of  secondary  capital  or  an  abacus  of  unu¬ 
sual  thickness  resting  upon  the  sculptured 
bell  of  a  capital.  It  is  a  feature  of  Byzan¬ 
tine  and  early  Romanesque  architecture. 
dOSS  house  (d5s).  A  cheap  lodging  house. 

Slang  or  Cant. 

dos'sil  (cfiSs'Tl),  n.  [ME.  dosil  faucet  of  a 
barrel,  OF.  dosil ,  duuil,  spigot,  F.  doisil , 

LL.  duciculus ,  fr.  L.  dux  leader.  See 
duke.]  1.  A  spigot.  Obs.  or  Dial.  Ejig. 

2.  Surg.  A  small  roll  or  pledget  of  lint,  for 
keeping  a  sore,  wound,  etc.,  open  ;  a  tent. 

3.  Pi'int.  A  roll  of  cloth  for  wiping  off 
the  face  of  a  copperplate,  leaving  the  ink 
in  the  engraved  lines. 

dot  (d5t),  n.  [F.,  fr.  L.  dos,  dotis ,  dowry. 

See  dower.]  Civil  Law.  A  woman’s  mar¬ 
riage  portion,  or  dowry,  the  income  of  which  belongs  to 
the  husband  during  coverture. 

dot,  71.  [Cf.  AS.  dolt  head  of  a  boil ;  of  uncertain  origin.] 

1.  A  small  piece  or  lump  ;  a  clot.  Obs.  or  Dial. 

2.  A  small  point  or  spot,  made  with  a  pen  or  other  pointed 
instrument;  a  speck,  or  small  mark,  usually  round. 

3.  Anything  small  and  like  a  speck  comparatively;  a 
small  portion  or  specimen  ;  as,  a  dot  of  a  child. 

4.  Music,  a  A  point  placed  immediately  after  a  note  or 
rest  to  indicate  that  its  length  is  increased  by  one  half  (two 
dots  are  used  to  increase  the  length  by  three  quarters) ;  as, 

O  .  —  a  J  ;  J  .  —m  J*  ;  ^  •  =:  \  *1 ;  o  . .  —o  J  b  A 


a  Dosseret.  b  Cap¬ 
ital.  From  Ra¬ 
venna,  a  D.  425. 


point  placed  over  a  note  to  indicate  a  moderate  staccato, 
or,  if  slurred,  spiccato.  In  old  music  several  dots  over  a 
long  note  indicate  that  it  is  to  be  subdivided  into  as  many 
short  notes,  c  One  of  the  vertical  series  of  points  used 
to  indicate  a  repeat  (which  see). 

dot,  v.  t.  ;  dot'ted  ;  dot'ting.  1.  To  mark  with  dots  or 
small  spots  ;  to  make  dots  on  ;  specif.,  to  put  the  dot 
over  (the  letter  i  ov  j)or  over  those  letters  in  (a  passage) ; 
as,  to  dot  a  line. 

2.  To  mark  or  diversify  with  small  spots  or  detached  ob¬ 
jects  ;  as,  a  landscape  dotted  with  cottages. 

3.  To  scatter  or  disperse  like  dots  ;  to  distribute. 

to  dot  down,  to  jot  down.  — to  d.  the  l’a,  to  put  in  minute 
details,  or  minutiae. 

dot,  v.  i.  To  make  a  dot  or  dots  ;  to  make  specks, 
to  dot  and  carry  one,  to  set  down,  point,  and  carry  the  figures 
as  in  some  schoolboy  process  of  elementary  arithmetic ; 
hence,  to  work  or  progress  methodically  or  step  by  step. 
Colloq.  —  to  d.  and  go  one,  to  dot  and  carry  one  ;  also,  to  walk 
with  a  crutch  ;  to  limp ;  to  progress  jerkily.  Colloq. 
dot'age  (dot'aj),  n.  [From  dote,  v.  ?.]  1.  Feebleness  or 

imbecility  of  understanding  or  mind,  esp.  in  old  age  ;  child¬ 
ishness  of  old  age  ;  senility  ;  as,  a  man  in  his  dotage. 

The  infancy  and  the  dotage  of  Greek  literature.  Macaulay. 

2.  Foolish  utterance  ;  drivel;  folly.  Obs.  or  R. 

3.  Excessive  fondness  ;  weak  and  foolish  affection. 

The  dotage  of  the  nation  on  presbytery.  By.  Burnet. 

4.  The  object  of  doting  or  excessive  fondness. 

dO'tal  (do'ttfl),  a.  [L.  dotalis ,  fr.  dos ,  dotis,  dowry:  cf.  F. 
dotal.  See  dot  dowry.]  Pertaining  to  dot  or  dower,  or  a 
woman’s  marriage  portion.  —  dotal  system,  French  Iaiw, 
the  system  of  community  property, 
do'tard  (do'tard),  n.  [From  dote,  v.  ?.]  1.  A  foolish  or 

imbecile  person  ;  esp.,  one  whose  mind  is  impaired  by  age; 
one  in  second  childhood.  “  The  sickly  dotard .”  Prior. 

2.  The  harbor  seal. 

3.  A  tree  stump  that  has  lost  its  branches  by  decay;  some¬ 
times,  a  pollard  tree.  Obs. 

do'tard,  a.  1.  Silly  ;  senile  ;  imbecile. 

2.  Of  a  tree,  having  lost  its  branches  by  decay.  Obs. 
do'tard  ly,  a.  Foolish  ;  weak.  Rare.  Dr.  H.  More. 
do'tard  y  (do'tdr-dT),  n.  Quality'or  state  of  being  a  dotard. 
dO-tate'(do-tat' ;  do'tat),  v.  t.  [L.  dotatus,  p.  p.  of  dotare 
to  endow,  fr.  dos ,  dotis ,  dower.  See  dot  dowry.]  To  en¬ 
dow  ;  also,  to  bestow  ;  to  give.  Rare. 
do-ta'tion  (do-ta'shim),  n.  [LL.  dotatio:  cf.  F.  dotation.] 
Act  of  endowing;  endowment, 
dote  (dot),  n.  [See  dot  dowry.]  1.  A  marriage  portion. 
Obs.  or  Scot.  See  1st  dot. 

2.  pi.  Natural  endowments.  Obs. 

dote,  v.  i.;  dot'ed  (dot'Sd;  -id);  dot'ing  (dot'Tng).  Also  doat. 
[ME.  doten ;  akin  to  OD.  doten,  D.  dutten  to  doze,  Icel. 
dotla  to  nod  from  sleep,  MHG.  tuzen  to  keep  still :  cf.  F. 
radoler ,  OF.  redoter ,  to  dote,  rave,  talk  idly  or  senselessly, 
which  are  from  the  same  source.]  1.  To  act  foolishly.  Obs. 

2.  To  be  weak-minded,  silly,  or  idiotic  ;  to  have  the  intel¬ 
lect  impaired,  esp.  by  age,  so  that  the  mind  wanders  or 
wavers  ;  to  drivel. 

3.  To  be  excessively  or  foolishly  fond  ;  to  love  to  excess  ; 
to  be  weakly  affectionate  ;  —  with  on  or  upon. 

4.  To  decay,  as  a  tree  or  plant.  Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 
dote,  n.  Obs.  a  An  imbecile  ;  dotard,  b  Dotage  ;  stupor. 


-f  1st  -rtd.l  Anat.  Toward  the 
dorsum  or  back  ;  dorsally. 
dor 'sale,  n  Fine  Arts.  = 

DORSAL,  tl. 

dor'sal-mo8t  (-m5st),  a.  Zool. 
Most  nearly  dorsal, 
dor'sal-wa’rd  (-wCrd),  dor 'sal- 
wards  (-w  5  r  d  z),  adv.  See 

-WARD,  -WARDS. 

dor'sar  (d6(r)'8dr),  dor'ser. 
Obs.  or  dial.  Eng.  vars.  of  dos¬ 
ser,  cloth,  pannier, 
dorsch  (ddreh).  Var.  of  dorse, 
codfish. 

dorse (ddrs), n.  [L.  dorsum  the 
back.]  1  =  dosser,  2.  Obs. 

2.  The  hack  of  a  book.  Obs. 
dor'sel  (d6(r)'s£l).  Var.  of  dos¬ 
sal,  dosser,  a  pannier, 
dor '8 or  (d6(r)'B?r).  Var.  of 
dosser,  a  pannier  or  cloth, 
dor'ai-branch  (dOr'sY-brftqk), 
a.  3f  71.  =  dorsibranciuate. 
Dor  ai-bran  chl-a'ta  (-br&q'kY- 
a'td),  n.  pi.  [NL.  ;  see  dorsi-; 
Branchiata.]  Zool.  An  order 
of  chietopod  annelids,  nearly  or 
exactly  equiv.  to  Errantia. 
doVsi-bran'chi-ate  (-ftt),  a. 
Zobl.  Having  branchiae  along 
the  back  ;  of  or  pertaining  to 
the  Dorsibranchiata.  —  71.  One 
of  the  Dorsibranchiata. 
dor  si-col 'lar,  a.  [ dorsi -  4-  L. 
collurn  neck.l  Anat.  Pertain¬ 
ing  to  the  back  and  neck. 


dor'ai-cum'bent,  a.  [ dorsi -  -f- 
cuinbent.]  Hot.  Supine, 
dor'si-duct  (-dukt),  r.  t.  [dor- 
si- A-  L.  ductus  led.l  Anat.  To 
turn  or  draw  toward  the  back, 
dor  8i-lat'er-al,  a.  Dorsolateral, 
dorsi-lum'bar,  a.  Anat.  Dor- 
solumbar. 

dorki-me'di-an,  a.  Anat.  Dor- 
somedian. 

dor  ai-mes'on,  n.  [ dorsi -  -f 
/tieson.)  Zobl.  The  median  line 
of  the  back.  Wilder. — dor'sl- 
mes'al. 

dor-sip 'a-rous  (dtfr-sYp'a-n/s), 
a.  [dorsi-  4-  -parous.]  Zobl. 
Dorsiferous. 

dorsk  (ddrsk).  Var  of  dorse, 
codfish. 

dorso-ab-dom'i-nal,  a.  Dor- 
sabdominal. 

dor  8o-ap'i-cal,  a.  [dorso-  4- 
ayical.']  Phov.—  BLADE-I'OINT. 
Dorko-branchi-a'fca,  n.  pi. 
[NL.]  =  Dorsibranchiata. 
dor'so-cau'dal.  a.  See  dorso-. 
—  dor'so-cau'dal-ly.  adv. 
dor-'so-cer'vi-cal.  a.  See  dor¬ 
so-.  —  dor  so-cer'vi-cal-ly,  adv. 
dor'so-ep  i-troch'le-ar,  a.  See 
DORSO-. 

dor'so-lat'er-al,  a.  See  dorso-. 
dor/so-lum'bar,  a.  [dorso-  4- 
lumbar.]  Anat.  3r  Zobl.  Per¬ 
taining  to  the  back  and  loins. 

I  —  dorsolumbar  nerve,  a  small 


nerve  connecting  the  last  dorsal 
nerve  with  the  lumbar  plexus, 
dor  so-me'di-an.  a.  See  dorso-. 
dorso-mes'al,  a.  See  dorso-. 
dor  so-pleu'ral,  a.  See  dorso- 
dorko-sa'cral.  See  DORSO-. 
dorko-scap'u-lar,  a.  See  dorso-. 
dorko-Bter'nal.  a.  See  dorso- 
dorko-tho-rac'ic,  a.  See  dorso-. 
dorste.  Obs.  pret.  of  dare. 
dorstestow.  For  darste  thou , 
wouldst  thou  dare.  Obs. 
dor'su-lum  (dor'sfl-ltfm),  n. ; 
pl.  -la  (-Id).  [NL.]  Zobl.  The 
mesonotum  of  certain  insects, 
as  the  bees. 

dors'-um'bo-nal  (dSrs'fim'bft- 
ndl),  a.  Zobl.  Dorsal  and  um- 
bonal  ;  designating  one  of  the 
accessory  valves  of  mollusks  of 
the  family  Pholadida?. 
dor'sum  e-phip'pi-i,or  dor'sum 
sel'lae  (aSr'swm  f-fYp'Y-T, 
sgl'e).  [NL.,  lit.,  dorsum  of  the 
ephippium,  of  the  sella.]  Anat. 
A  plate  of  bone  bounding  the 
Bella  turcica  behind  and  ending 
in  theposterior  clinoid  processes, 
dort  ( ddrt),  v.  i.  To  sulk.  Scot. 
dort.  n.  Sulkiness.  Scot 
Dort  Creed,  Dort,  Synod  of.  See 
Synod  of  Dort. 
dor' ter.  Var.  of  dortour. 
dor 'tour,  n.  Also  dor'ter,  dor- 
ture-  [F.  dortoir,  fr.  L.  dormi- 
torium.' )  A  dormitory.  Obs. 


dort'y  (dGr'tY),  a.  [dort  4-  3d 
-//.]  Sulky  ;  saucy  ;  haughty. 
Scot.  —  doft'i-nessi  7/.  Scot.  — 
dort'i-ship.  a.  Scot. 
do'ruck  (do'rfik),  71.  [Ar. 
doraq.']  An  Egyptian  water 
bottle  with  a  narrow  neck. 
Do'ry,  John  (do'rY).  A  vocif¬ 
erous  and  faithful  servant  in 
“Wild  Oats,  or  the  Strolling 
Gentleman,”  by  John  O’Keefe. 
Do-rym'e-nes  (do-rYm'$-nez). 
Bib. 

Do-rym'i-nu8  (-ntie).  D.  Bib. 
dOB.  DOES,  DOST,  forms  of  DO. 
doe.  Var.  of  doss. 
do-sadh'  (dfi-aad';  147),  72. 
[Hind,  dosaa ,  dusddh.]  One  of 
a  numerous  low  caste  of  India, 
usually  executioners,  watch¬ 
men,  and  common  laborers, 
dosaln.  +  dozen 
do'sa  lane  (do'sd-lan),  n.  Pe- 
trog.  A  class  of  igneous  rocks. 
See  petrography.  —  do-sal'ic 
(du-sal'Yk ),  a. 

d08C-  +  DUSK. 

dos  d’ane'  (do'  dnn'j.  [F.]  An 
ass’s  hack  ;  hence,  a  ridge, 
dose.  •{*  does, dost,  forms  of  do. 
dosebeirde.  -f  dasiberd. 
doseln.  -f  dozen 
dos'el.  -f  dossal. 
do'sen  (dS'z’n).  Ohs  or  Scot, 
and  dial.  Eng.  var.  of  dozen. 
dosepere.  +  douzeper. 


doser.  *i*  dosser,  cloth,  pannier, 
dos'er  (dos'2r),  n.  One  that 
doses. 

dos'il.  Obs.  or  dial.  Eng.  var. 

Of  DOSSIL. 

do-sixn'e-ter  (df»-sYm'e-t5r),  n. 
[dosis  4-  -meter.]  An  instrument 
for  measuring  small  quantities 
of  a  liquid. 

Do-sin '1-a  (dfi-sYn'Y-d),  7i.  [NL., 
fr.  dosin,  the  name  of  a  species 
in  Senegal,  West  Africa.]  Zobl. 
A  genus  of  bivalve  mollusks  of 
the  family  Venerid®,  having  a 
flattened  rounded  shell,  large 
foot,  and  united  siphons, 
doki-ol'o-gy  (do'sY-01'C-jT),  n. 
Dosology. 

do'sis  (do'sYs),  n.  [NL.  See 
dose.]  =  dose.  [dusk.  I 

dosk.  Obs.  or  dial.  Eng.  var.  of  | 
dosme.  *f*  DOME. 

||  dos  nominata,  dos  profectltia, 
etc.  Law.  See  nos. 
do-so'dlc  (dO-sb'dYk),  a.  See  pe¬ 
trography. 

d  0-8  o  l'o-g  y  (d  (Y-s5  1'6-j  Y),  n. 
[dose  4-  -logy.]  The  science  of 
doses  ;  nosology.  Rare. 
do-son'ic  (df*-s6n'Yk),  a.  See 

PETROGRAPHY.  [Eng.\ 

doBs(dSs),n.  A  hassock.  Dial.  \ 
dos8,u.  [F. dos  back.]  =  dosser, 
a  cloth.  Obs.  [house.  5/0717.1 
doss.r.  i.  To  sleep,  esp.  at  a  dossl 
dos'sel.  Dial.  Eng.  for  dossil. 


dos8eper8.  4*  douzepers. 
doss'er,  n.  One  who  frequents 
doss  houses.  Slang. 
dos'se-ty,  dos'sl-ty.  Vars.  of 
DOCITY.  Dial.  Eng. 
dossiberde.  4-  dasiberd. 

II  dossier'  (dfi'eya'  ;  E.  dbs'Y- 
fr),  71.  [F.]  A  bundle  of  papers 
in  reference  to  some  matter. 

|l  dos'sifcre'  (dS'syar'),  n.  [F., 
fr.  dossier  the  back  (of  a  seat, 
etc.).  Cf.  DOSSES.]  Armor.  A 
backpiece,  esp.  the  one  corre¬ 
sponding  to  the  breastplate,  the 
pansiere,  etc. 

dost  (dGst),  2d  pers.  sing,  indie, 
pres  of  DO. 

dot,  v.  t.  [F.  doter.']  To  provide 
(a  woman )  with  a  dot,  or  dowry. 
Rare.  [Shak.  I 

do'tant,7i.  A  dotard.  Obs.  tf  Ii.  \ 
do'tard-ism,  n.  See  -ism. 
do'ta-ry,  do'ter-y,  n.  [See  dote, 
r.  t\]  Dotage.  Obs. 
dotch'in  (dbch'Yn),  n.  [Cor¬ 
rupt.  of  Cantonese  toh  clCing 
(Mandarin  tou  8  ch'cng*);  cf. 
Malay  dachirw.']  The  small 
steelyard  used  in  China  and 
neighboring  countries, 
dote.  +  dot. 

dote,  v.  t.  [F.  doter.]  To  endow; 
to  bestow.  Rare.  Scot. 
dote,  v.  t.  To  cause  to  dote  ;  to 
make  silly  ;  to  befool;  also,  to 
dote  upon  or  about.  Obs. 


food,  foot ;  out,  oil ;  chair  ;  go  ;  sing,  ii)k  ;  ♦hen,  thin  ;  nature,  verdure  (250) ;  K  rr  ch  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144)  ;  boN  ;  yet ;  zh  =  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Guide. 

Full  explanntlons  of  Abbreviations,  Signs,  etc.,  Immediately  precede  the  Vocabulary. 


DOTED 
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DOUBLE 


1.  A  plover 


3.  Decay  of  trees  or  tree  stumps. 

Except  in  cases  of  hollow  or  dote,  no  stumps  higher  than  1  foot 
above  tliegTouud  shall  becut.  Year  Book  of  Dept,  a)  Ayric .,  U.S. 
dot'ed  (dot'Sd  ;  -Id ;  151),  a.  Also  doated.  1.  Stupid  ;  fool¬ 
ish  ;  senile.  Obs.  "Doted  ignorance.”  Spenser. 

2.  Extravagantly  fond  ;  doting.  Obs. 

3.  Half-rotten  ;  as,  doted  wood. 

dot'er  (dot'er), «.  Also  doater.  1.  One  who  dotes  ;  a  man 
whose  understanding  is  enfeebled  by  age  ;  a  dotard.  Burton. 
2.  One  excessively  fond,  or  weak  in  love.  Shah. 

Do  thid  e-a'ce  ae  (do-thid'e-a'se-e),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr. 
SoBltiv  abscess,  boil.]  Dot.  A  family  of  saprophytic  or  par¬ 
asitic  fungi  characterized  by  having  the  perithecia  buried 
in  a  blackish  stroma.  There  are  about  25  genera,  of  which 
Phy/lacora  is  the  largest.  The  species  are  found  mostly 
on  decaying  plant  tissues,  but  some  cause  destructive 
diseases,  as  the  black  knot  of  plums  and  cherries. —  do- 
thid  e  a'ceous  (-shus),  a. 

dot'ing  (dot'Tng),  a.  Also  doating.  1.  That  dotes;  silly; 
senile  ;  imbecile ;  excessively  fond. 

2.  Decaying  from  age,  as  trees  or  plants. 

Syn.  — See  fond. 

—  dot'ing-ly,  adv.  —  dot'ing-ness,  n. 

dot'ish  (dot'Tsh),  a.  Also  doatish.  Foolish  ;  weak  ;  im¬ 
becile.  Scott.  —  dot'ish  ness,  n. 

Do'to  (do'to),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  AwtcS,  name  of  a  Nereid.] 
Zodl.  A  genus  of  nudi- 
brancliiate  gastropods 
having  simple  rliino- 

pliores  and  uniseriate 

radula,  and  two  rows  of 
large  cerata,  each  sur¬ 
rounded  with  a  ring  of  Doto. 

tubercles.  It  is  often  re¬ 
garded  as  constituting  a  family,  Do-ton'i-dae  (du-t5n'T-de). 
dot'ted  (dSt'Sd ;  -Id;  151),  p.  a.  Marked  with,  or  made 
of,  dots  or  small  spots ;  diversified  with  small  detached 
objects ;  distributed  ;  scattered.like  dots, 
dotted  duct.  Bot.  =  pitted  duct.  — d.  note,  d.  rest,  Music , 
a  note  or  rest  lengthened  by  a  dot.  See  2d  dot,  4  a. 
dot'ter  (d5t'er),  n.  1.  One  that  dots  ;  specif.,  a  tool  or 
machine  for  making  dots. 

2.  Nav.  A  device  for  training  gun  pointers  without  the 
use  of  ammunition,  consisting  of  a  paper  target  which  is 
attached  to  the  gun  and  given  a  wavelike  motion.  The 
pointer  follows  the  target  with  the  sights,  and  a  mechan¬ 
ism  in  the  circuit  causes  a  pencil  to  dot  the  target  when 
the  pointer  “fires”  by  pressing  the  electrical  firing  key, 
thus  recording  the  result  of  his  aim. 
dot'ter-el  (d5t'er-el),  n.  [From  dote,  v.  i.J 
(Eudromias  morinellus )  of  Europe  and  Asia, 
formerly  common  in  England,  where  it  was 
popularly  believed  to 
imitate  the  movements 
of  the  hunter.  Related 
species  occur  in  eastern 
Asia,  Australia,  and 
South  America.  Also, 
sometimes,  any  of  cer¬ 
tain  other  plovers,  as 
the  European  ring  plov¬ 
er  (Aigialitis  hiaticula), 
called  ringed  dotterel. 

2.  A  silly  fellow ;  a 
dupe  ;  gull.  Barrow. 

3.  A  decayed  or  decay¬ 
ing  tree.  Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng 

dot'ting,  p.  pr.  d*  vb.  n.  of  dot.  —  dotting  pen.  See  pen. 

—  d.  punch,  Mech.,  a  small  center  punch  for  marking  out 
work  to  be  drilled  or  otherwise  machined. 

dot'tle,  dot'tel  (d<5t/’l),  n.  [Prob.  dim.  of  dot  a  small 
point.]  1.  A  plug.  Obs. 

2.  The  plug  of  half-smoked  tobacco  left  in  the  bottom  of 
a  pipe.  Brit.  Kipling. 

dot'ty  (d5t'T),  a.;  dot'ti-er  (-T-er) ;  dot'ti-est.  [From 
dot  a  point.]  1.  Composed  of,  or  characterized  by,  dots. 
2.  [Peril,  a  different  word ;  cf.  totty.]  Unsteady  in 
gait ;  hence,  feeble  ;  half-witted.  Collog. 
dot  wheel.  A  small  toothed  W'heel  mounted  so  that  it  can 
be  rotated  over  a  surface  to  produce  a  dotted  line. 

DOU  ay'  Bi'ble  or  Ver'sion  (doo/a').  [From  Douay ,  or 
Douai.dk  town  in  France.]  An  English  version  from  the 
Latin  Vulgate  for  Roman  Catholics.  The  New  Testament 
was  published  at  Rheims,  1582,  the  Old  Testament  at  Douai, 
1609-10.  Various  revised  editions  have  been  published, 
dou'ble  (dut/’l),  a.  [ME.  doble,  duble ,  double,  OF.  doble, 
duble ,  double ,  F.  double,  fr.  L.  duplus ,  fr.  the  root  of  duo 
two,  and  prob.  that  of  plenus  full ;  akin  to  Gr.  6i7rAdos 
double.  See  two,  full  ;  cf.  diploma,  duple.]  1.  Twofold; 
multiplied  by  two  ;  increased  by  its  equivalent  ;  made  or 
being  twice  as  great,  as  large,  as  much,  or  as  many. 

Let  a  double  portion  of  thy  spirit  be  upon  me.  2  Kings  ii.  9. 

2.  Made  or  being  twice  (or,  often,  roughly  or  nearly  so)  as 
large,  powerful,  strong,  valuable,  etc.  ;  —  used  often  in 
technical  names  of  various  products  stronger,  greater, 
etc.,  than,  but  not  necessarily  twice  as  strong,  great,  etc., 
as,  the  ordinary  article  ;  as,  double  beer ;  double  goods 
(distilling) ;  a  double  cheese  ;  double  superphosphate. 

3.  Being  in  pairs  ;  having  two  parts  or  things  conjoined  ; 
presenting  two  of  a  kind,  or  two  in  a  set ;  coupled. 

[Let]  The  swan,  on  still  St.  Mary’s  lake. 

Float  double ,  swan  and  shadow.  Wordsworth. 

Like  to  a  double  cherry  .  .  . 

Two  lovely  berries  molded  on  one  stem.  Shak. 

4.  Twofold  in  relation  or  character  ;  dual  in  kind ;  com¬ 
bining  two  things  or  qualities,  usually  dissimilar ;  as,  a 
double  meaning  ;  a  double  cause  ;  a  double  use,  etc. 

6.  Folded  ;  bent  over  ;  doubled. 

6.  Acting  two  parts,  or  in  two  ways,  one  openly  and  the 
other  secretly  ;  equivocal ;  deceitful ;  insincere. 

With  a  double  heart  do  they  speak.  Ps.  xii.  2. 

7.  Bot.  Having  the  floral  leaves  considerably  increased 
beyond  the  natural  number,  usually  as  the  result  of  culti¬ 
vation  and  at  the  expense  of  the  sporophylls.  The  white 


Dotterel  ( Eudromias  morinellus). 


water  lily  and  some  other  plants  have  their  blossoms  nat¬ 
urally  double. 

8.  Music.  Sounding  an  octave  below  (the  normal  instru¬ 
ment  or  stop  named) ;  as,  a  double  bassoon, 
double  algebra.  Math.,  any  multiple  algebra,  as  ordinary 
algebra  with  imaginaries,  using  two  peculiar  units.  —  d.- 
aspect  theory.  Metaph.  See  psychophysical  parallelism. 

—  d.  atlae,  a  size  of  paper.  See  paper.  —  d.  base,  or  d.  bass, 
Music ,  the  contrabass.  —  d.  bassoon.  Music ,  the  largest  and 
deepest  instrument  of  the  oboe  family,  an  octave  lower  in 
pitch  than  the  common  bassoon  ;  the  contrafagotto.  —  d.- 
beat  valve,  a  kind  of  balance  valve  usually  consisting  of  a 
movable,  open-ended,  turban-shaped  shell  provided  with 
two  faces  of  nearly  equal  diameters,  one  above  another, 
which  rest  upon  two  corresponding  seats  when  the  valve 
is  closed.  —  d.  best.  See  best,  a..  2.  —  d.  bezique.  See  be- 
zique,  2.  —  d.  block,  a  pulley  block  with  two  sheaves.  —  d. 
boiler,  a  cooking  utensil  consisting  of  an  upper  vessel,  in 
which  the  food  is  placed,  fitting  into  a  lower  one  for  boil¬ 
ing  water.  —  d.  bond,  C hem.,  a  characteristic  of  those 
compounds  of  which  ethylene  is  the  type,  believed  to  con¬ 
sist  in  a  peculiar  mode  of  atomic  union,  and  represented 
in  graphic  formulas  by  a  double  line  or  two  dots,  thus : 
HoC=CH2  or  H2C:CHo.  It  is  an  element  of  weakness 
rather  than  strength.  Compounds  in  which  it  is  found  are 
unsaturated,  being  capable  of  taking  up  two  atoms  of  such 
elements  as  chlorine  with  disappearance  of  the  double 
bond.  The  term  ethylene  condition  is  preferred  by  some  to 
“double  bond,”  as  involving  no  hypothesis.  Of.  triple 
bond.  —  d.  bottom.  Shipbuilding,  the  space  in  a  ship  be¬ 
tween  the  inner  and  outer  bottom  plating.  —  d. -break 
switch,  Elec.,  a  switch  by  means  of  which  connection  is 
made  or  broken  with  both  poles  of  a  generator.  —  d.  bril¬ 
liant  scarlet  G.  See  dye.  —  d.  cap,  a  size  of  paper.  See 
paper.  —  d.  capital.  Arch,  a  A  capital  which  is  so  carved 
as  to  suffice  for  two  shafts,  as  when  coupled  columns 
are  brought  so  close  together  that  there  is  no  room  for 
separate  capitals,  b  A  capital  which  has  an  upper  capi¬ 
tal  or  dosseret,  as  in  some  Romanesque  and  Byzantine 
buildings.  See  dosseret,  Illust.  —  d.  carom,  Billiards , 
in  certain  billiard  games,  a  shot  in  which  the  cue  ball 
strikes  each  of  three  object  balls.  —  d.  chin,  a  fleshy  or  fatty 
fold  under  the  chin;  buccula.  —  d.  cloth,  cloth  consisting 
of  two  distinct  fabrics  having  their  own  warps  and  wefts, 
united  at  regular  intervals  by  having  a  thread  of  warp  or 
weft  passing  from  one  to  the  other.  Cloth  having  double 
warp  surfaces  and  a  central  weft,  or  double  weft  surfaces 
and  a  central  warp,  is  also  called  double  cloth ,  but  more 
properly  backed  cloth.  —  d.  coconut,  the  sea  coconut.  —  d. 
compass.  See  compass,  to.,  8.  —  d.  condor.  See  coin.  —  d.  con¬ 
sciousness.  =  double  personality.  —  d.  convex,  convex  on 
both  sides  ;  convexo-convex.  —  d.  corner.  See  4th  checker, 
2.  —  d.  counterpoint.  Music,  that  in  which  two  of  the  parts 
may  be  inverted,  by  setting  one  of  them  an  octave  higher 
or  lower.  —  d.  couplers.  Logging ,  two  coupling  grabs  united 
by  a  short  chain  or  cable.  —  d.  court,  Lawn  Tennis,  a  court 
laid  out  for  four  players,  two  on  each  side.  —  d.  cropping, 
Agi  le.,  the  growing  of  two  or  more  crops  on  the  same  land 
in  the  same  season  or  simultaneously.  —  d.  crown,  a  A 
size  of  paper.  See  paper,  b  See  coin.  —  d.-cup  insulator, 
Elec.,  an  insulator  having  two  conical  cups  one  above  the 
other,  separated  by  an  air  space.  —  d. -current  generator, 
Elec.,  a  dynamo  generating  simultaneously  two  currents, 
commonly  one  direct  and  one  alternating.— d. -current  sig¬ 
naling,  Elec.,  a  system  of  telegraphy  in  \vhich  both  direct 
and  inverse  currents  are  used.  —  d.-cut  file.  See  file,  tool. 

—  d.  dagger,  a  mark  of  reference  [tl  which  comes  next 
in  order  after  the  dagger  [+]•  a  diesis.  —  D.  Dragon.  See 
order,  to.,  1.  —  d.  drill,  Mach.,  a  drill  with  two  cutters 
of  different  size  on  the  same  shank  for 
cutting  countersunk  holes.  —  d.  drum. 

Music,  a  large  drum  that  is  beaten  at  both 
ends.  —  d.  dummy,  whist  as  played  by  two 
players,  each  having  a  dummy.  —  d.  butch, 
a  language  not  understood;  “Greek." 


Double  Drill. 


„  d.  eagle.  See 

eagle.  —  d.  element,  Math.,  an  element  that  must  be  counted 
twice  or  as  two.  —  d.  elephant,  or  grand  eagle,  a  size  of  pa¬ 
per.  See  paper.  Eng.  —  d.  entry,  a  mode  of  bookkeeping 
in  which  two  entries  of  every  transaction  are  posted  to 
the  ledger,  one  to  the  Dr.  side  of  one  account  and  the  other 
to  the  Cr.  side  of  another  account,  thereby  keeping  the 
ledger  in  perfect  balance.  Its  principal  object  is  to  prove, 
through  balancing,  that  all  entries  have  been  made  cor¬ 
rectly.  —  d.  eye,  Mach.,  an  end,  as  for  a  tie  or  connecting 
rod,  of  horseshoe  shape  with  a  hole  through  both  legs  for 
a  pin  or  cotter.  —  d.  first.  Eng.  Unir.,  the  distinction  of 
obtaining  a  first-class  honors  degree  in  two  different  sub¬ 
jects,  esp.  in  classics  and  mathematics;  hence, a  student 
who  obtains  this  distinction.  —  d.  flat,  Music,  a  character 
(bb)  which  makes  the  note  against  which  it  is  placed  one 
whole  step  lower  than  its  degree  would  indicate.  —  d.  floor, 
Arch.,  a  floor  in  which  binding  joists  support  flooring 
joists  above  and  ceiling  joists  below.  See  double-framed 
floor,  Illust.  —  d.  florin.  See  florin.  —  d.  flower.  See 
double,  a.,  7.  —  d.  fold.  Sewing.  =  French  fold.  —  d.  folio, 
a  size  of  paper.  See  paper.  —  d.  foolscap,  a  size  of  paper.  See 
paper.  —  d.  fugue,  Music,  a  fugue  on  two  subjects.  —  d. 
gear,  Mach.,  a  gear  consisting  of  two  pinions  and  two 
wheels  in  mesh  so  as  to  materially  increase  the  mechani¬ 
cal  advantage,  as  in  the  lifting  gear  of  a  crane  ;  the  back 
gear  of  a  lathe.  See  back  gear.  —  d.  generator.  Math.,  the 
intersection  of  two  tangent  planes  on  a  ruled  surface.  — 
d. -half-round  file.  See  file,  to.,  tool.  —  d. -helical  teeth,  Mach., 
wheel  teeth  which  are  composed  of  two 
helical  portions,  one  left-handed  and  the 
other  right-handed,  to  avoid  end  thrust  on 
the  axle  of  the  wheel.  —  d.  hook.  =  ram’s 
horn.  —  d. -image  micrometer,  a  micrometer 
which  two  images  of  an  object  are  formed 
in  the  field,  usually  by  the  two  halves  of 
bisected  lens  which  are  movable  along  their  i 
line  of  section  by  a  screw,  and  distances  are  > 
determined  by  the  number  of  screw  revolu¬ 
tions  necessary  to  bring  the  points  to  be 
measured  into  optical  coincidence.  When 
the  two  images  are  formed  by  a  bisected  ob¬ 
ject  glass  it  is  called  a  divided-object-glass 
micrometer ,  and  when  the  instrument  is  large  and  equato- 
rially  mounted  it  is  known  as  a  heliometer.  —  d.  lath.  See 
lath,  to.  —  d.  letter,  a  Print.  Two  letters  on  one  shank; 
a  ligature,  b  A  mail  letter  requiring  double  postage,  c  A 
size  of  paper.  See  paper.  —  d.  linkage,  Chem.,  a  double 
bond.  —  d. -measure  door,  Arch.,  a  door  molded  on  both 


sides.  —  double  medium,  a  size  of  paper.  See  paper.  —  D. 
Mountain,  Gcol.,  a  subdivision  of  the  Texas  Permian.  See 
geology.  Chart.  —  d.-name  paper.  Com.  =  two-name  paper. 

—  d.  nelson.  Wrestling.  =  jail  nelson,  under  half  nelson. 

—  d.  note,  Music,  a  note  of  double  the  length  of  the  semi¬ 
breve  ;  a  breve.  —  d.  obelisk,  a  double  dagger  [+].  —  d.  oc¬ 
tave,  Music,  an  interval  of  two  octaves;  a  fifteenth.  —  d. 
parabola.  Math.,  a  plane  curve  of  3d  class,  to  which  the  line 
at  infinity  is  a  double  tangent.  —  d.  pedro.  =  cinch,  the 
game.  —  d.  personality.  Psychol.  See  multiple  personal¬ 
ity.  —  d.  pica.  See  under  pica.  —  d.  play,  Baseball,  a  play 
bv  which  two  players  are  put  out.  —  d.  plea.  Law,  a  plea 
alleging  two  or  more  distinct  matters  in  answer  to  the 
declaration,  where  either  of  such  matters  alone  would  be 
a  sufficient  bar  to  the  action.  —  d.  point,  Geom.,  a  point  of 
a  curve  or  surface  that  counts  for  two  as  regards  inter¬ 
sections.  Conjugate  or  isolated  points  or  acnodes  and 
cusps  of  a  curve  are  called  double  points,  since  they  possess 
most  of  the  properties  of  double  points  (see  conjugate). 
Points  where  the  branches  of  the  curve  really  cross  are 
called  crunodes.  On  a  surface  a  double  or  conical  point  is 
where  a  curve  of  second  degree  is  tangent  to  the  surface. 

—  d.-pole  switch,  Elec.,  a  double-break  switch.  —  d.  posi¬ 

tion,  Arith.,  the  method  of  solving  problems  by  proceeding 
w  ith  each  of  two  assumed  numbers,  according  to  the  con¬ 
ditions  of  the  problem,  and,  by  comparing  the  difference 
of  the  results  with  that  of  the  numbers,  deducing  the  cor¬ 
rection  to  be  applied  to  one  of  them  to  obtain  the  true 
result.  —  d.  post,  a  size  of  paper.  See  paper.  —  d.  price, 
Stock  Exchange,  two  prices  named  by  a  dealer  at  w  hich  he 
w'ill  buy  and  sell,  respectively,  as  (in  the  form  usually 
quoted)  881-88J.  —  d.  quarrel.  Eccl.  Law.  =  duplex  que¬ 
rela.— d.  quarterfoil.  an  ornamental  foliation  having  eight 
foils.  It  is  used  as  a  brisure  in  heraldr3r.  See  cadency.  — 
d.  ratio.  =anharmonic  function.  —  d.  recovery.  See  common 
recovery.  —  d.  refraction,  Optics,  the  refraction  of  light  in 
two  directions,  which  produces  two  dis-  „  2 

tinct  images.  The  power  of  double  re¬ 
fraction  is  possessed  by  all  crystals  ex¬ 
cept  those  of  the  isometric  system.  A 
uniaxial  crystal  is  said  to  be  optically  ^ 
positive  (like  quartz),  or  optically  nega¬ 
tive  (like  calcite),  or  to  have  positive ,  or 
negative,  double  refraction,  according  as  3  4 

the  optic  axis  is  the  axis  of  least  or  n  .  ,  R_frnf, 
greatest  elasticity  for  light ;  a  biaxial  t°on  jcafcite 
crystal  is  similarly  designated  when  the  Crystal ;  2  Inci- 
same  relation  holds  for  the  acute  bisec-  dent  j^y  ;  3,  4 
trix.  —  d. -refraction  micrometer,  a  species  Emerging  Rays, 
of  double-image  micrometer,  in  which 

the  two  images  are  formed  by  the  double  refraction  of 
rock  crystal.  —  d.  rhythm.  Anc.  Pros.  See  rhythm,  2.  —  d. 
riveting,  in  lap  riveting,  two  rows  of  rivets  along  the  seam ; 
in  butt  riveting,  four  rows,  two  on  each  side  of  the  joint. 

—  d. -roller  escapement.  Horol.  See  escpaement,  3.  —  d.  royal, 
a  size  of  paper.  See  paper.  —  d.  salt.  Chem.  a  A  salt 
formed  by  any  poly  basic  acid  with  two  different  bases  or 
basic  radicals,  as  the  double  carbonate  of  sodium  and  po¬ 
tassium,  NaKCOsTHoO.  b  A  salt  regarded  as  a  molecular 
combination  of  two  distinct  salts,  as  common  alum,  which 
consists  of  the  sulphate  of  aluminium,  and  the  sulphate 
of  potassium.  —  d.  sap.  Mil.  See  sap.  —  d.  screw,  Mech., 
a  screw  w  hich  has  two  parallel  threads,  a  device  com¬ 
bining  large  pitch,  small  size  of  thread,  and  strength.  — 
d.  series.  Math.,  one  of  tw  o  dimensions,  or  one  consisting  of 
a  series  of  series,  or  in  which  each  element  is  determined 
by  two  independently  variable  integers  (or  coordinates) ; 

r  =  00  ji  =  ® 

as  in  2  2  T  The  terms  of  the  double  series  form 

r  =  0  5=0  r,  s 

a  rectangular  array.  —  d.  sharp,  Music,  a  character  (X) 
which  makes  the  note  against  which  it  is  placed  one 
whole  step  higher  than  its  degree  w  ould  indicate.  —  d. 
shear.  Mech.,  shear  across  two  planes,  usually  parallel, 
at  the  same  time ;  as,  to  bring  a  rivet  into  double  shear 
by  the  use  of  a  strap.  —  d. -shear  steel,  shear  steel  that  has 
been  broken  into  shorter  lengths,  heated  to  a  welding 
heat,  piled,  and  rehammered. —  d.-shed  insulator,  Elec.,  a 
double-cup  insulator.  —  d.  sixer,  an  arrangement  of  12  lines 
(as  on  a  cubic  surface)  in  two  sets  of  six,  each  line  in  one 
set  meeting  each  (except  its  own  correspondent)  in  the 
other  set.  —  d.  snipe,  the  European  greater  snipe  ( Galii - 
nago  major).  —  d.  Spanish  burton.  See  burton,  to.,  Illust.  —  d. 
spiral.  Math.,  the  stereographic  projection  ot  a  rhumb  line. 

—  d.  spruce,  a  The  black  spruce,  b  The  white  spruce,  c 
The  Fraser  fir.  —  d.  square.  =  queen  stitch.  —  d.  stand¬ 
ard,  Money,  a  standard  of  monetary  values  which  is 
based  on  free  coinage  of  gold  and  silver,  both  of  which  are 
made  legal  tender.  Cf.  alternating  standard  and  free 
coinage.  —  d.  star,  Astron.,  two  stars  very  near  to  each 
other,  so  as  generally  to  be  seen  separate  only  by  means  of 
a  telescope.  Such  stars  may  be  only  optically  near  to  each 
other,  or  may  be  physically  connected  so  that  they  revolve 
round  their  common  center  of  gravity,  and  in  tlie  latter 
case  are  called  also  binary  stars  or  binaries.  —  d.  super  roy¬ 
al.  a  size  of  paper.  See  paper.  —  d.  tackle.  See  tackle.  — 
d.  tangent  (or  d.  tangent  plane),  Math.,  a  line  (or  plane) 
touching  a  curve  (or  surface)  at  two  separate  points.  —  d. 
time.  Mil.,  a  time  or  stejj  in  marching  which  is  the  quick¬ 
est  next  to  a  run  ;  —  formerly  called  double-quick. 

The  length  oi  the  lull  step  in  double  time  is  thirty-six  inches  ; 
the  cadence  is  at  the  rate  of  one  hundred  and  eighty  steps  per 
minute.  _  U.  S.  Infantry  Drill  Reg.  (1«H>4). 

—  d.  topsails,  Naut.,  in  square-rigged  vessels,  two  sails  of  the 
same  width  as  the  old-fashioned  topsail,  but  of  half  the 
height.  The  lower  sail  usually  has  a  fixed  yard  and  the 
upper  a  hoisting  yard.  —  d.  touch.  Magnetism,  a  method  of 
magnetizing  steel  bars,  in  which  two  opposite  magnet 
poles,  placed  close  together  but  not  in  contact,  are  drawn 
repeatedly  back  and  forth  from  end  to  end  of  the  bar  to  be 
magnetized.  — d.  transfer.  See  carbon  process.  —  d.  twist 
drill.  Mech.,  a  double-threaded  twist  drill.  —  d.  vinegar.  See 
vinegar.  —  d.  vitriol,  blue  vitriol  (copper  sulphate)  and 
green  vitriol  (iron  sulphate)  crystallized  together.  —  d.  wal¬ 
nut,  a  variety  of  the  common  English  walnut  having  an 
unusually  large  shell.  —  d.  weighing,  a  method  of  weighing 
in  which  the  object  is  balanced  first  on  one  pan  and  then 
on  the  other,  in  order  to  eliminate  any  error  that  might 
arise  from  inequality  in  the  arms  of  the  balance.  The 
square  root  of  the  product  of  the  two  weights  thus  obtained 
is  the  true  weight.  — d.  whip.  Naut.  See  whip.  —  d.  wicket. 
See  cricket,  to.,  the  game.  —  d.  window,  a  window  having 
two  sets  of  glazed  sashes  with  an  air  space  between  them. 

dou'ble,  «.  1.  Twice  as  much  ;  twice  the  number,  sum, 

quantity,  length,  value,  or  the  like. 


dote' head',  n.  A  dotard.  Obs. 
dotepol  *f*  doddypoll. 
dot'er-y.  dot'er-ie.  Var.  of  no- 
tary.  (of  do.  Archaic. I 

doth  (dilth),  3f?  jters.  sing.  pres.\ 
Do'tha-im  <  dO'thft-Ym),  or  Do'- 
than  (do'thdn).  Rib. 
Do'tha-in.  D.  Bib. 
Do'the-boys'  Hall  (dbo'th?- 
boizO.  In  Dickens’s  “Nicholas 
Nickleby,”  a  Yorkshire  school, 
kept  by  an  ignorant,  avaricious 
pedagogue  named  Squeers, 


whose  system  of  tuition  included 
beating*,  drudging,  and  starving, 
doth'er  (dbfch'?r),  n.  The  corn 
spurry.  Dial.  Eng. 
doth'er.  Scot,  and  dial.  Eng. 
var.  of  dodder,  to  tremble. 
Do-thid'e-a'les  (dd-thYd'C-a'- 
lez),  n.jil.  [NL.]  Bot.  An  order 
of  ascomycetous  fungi  coexten¬ 
sive  with  the  Dothideaceafe. 
doth'i-en-en'ter-i'tisqlbth'Y-Sn- 
Cn'tSr-T'tTs),  ti.  [NL. ;  Gr.  SoBL-qv 
boil  4-  cvrepov  intestine.]  Med. 


The  lesion  of  the  intestines  which 

occurs  in  typhoid  fever  ;  also, 
the  fever  itself.  [trography.I 
do-til'lc  (do-tTl'Tk),  a.  See  i*k-| 
dot'kln,  n.  A  dodkm  (coin), 
dot  line.  A  dotted  line, 
dotous.  F  doubtous. 
dot  punch.  A  dotting  punch, 
do'tr  l-a-con'tane  (dS'trT-a- 
kOn'tan),  n.  [Gr.  Svo  two  + 
TpiatcovTa  thirty  -I-  -one. ]  Chem. 
Any  hydrocarbon  of  the  for¬ 
mula  Q32H,50.  Cf.  dicetyl. 


dot'tard.  +  dotard. 

dot'ted,  pret.  Sfp.  p.  of  dot. 
dot'tel.  Var.  of  dottle,  plug, 
dot'ter,  v.  i.  [Cf.  dodder,  r., 
dotty,  a.,  2.]  To  totter.  Obs. 
or  Scot.  Sc  Dial.  Eng. 
dot'ti-ness,  n.  See -ness. 
dot'tle  (dBt'T),  n.  [Cf.  dote, 
v.  ?.]  A  fool  ;  a  dotard.  Obs.  or 
Scot.  Sc  Dial.  Eng. 
dot'tle,  a.  Crazy  ;  silly.  Scot. 
Dot-to're  (dnt-t5'ra),  n.  See 
masked  comedy. 


dot'trel.  Var.  of  dotterel. 
dot'y  (dot'Y).  Var.  of  doaty, 
decayed.  —  dot'i-ness,  n. 

Dou  ai'  Bi'ble,  D.  Version.  Var. 
of  Douay  Bible,  Version. 

II  dou  ane'  (ddo'An'  ;  dwan),  n. 
[F.]  A  customhouse^ 
p  doua  nier'  (dwd'nya'),  n.  [F.] 
A  French  customs  officer.  An¬ 
glicized  doua-neer'  (dwa-ncr'). 
dou'ar  (ddo'iir),  n.  [F.,  fr.  Ar. 
dii fir.]  A  village  composed  of 
Arab  tents  arranged  in  streets. 


doub.  Var.  of  doob. 

Dou-ban' (doo-bfln'),  to.  In  the 
“  Arabian  Nights,”  a  physician 
who  cured  a  Greek  Ki'ng  of 
leprosy,  and  afterwards,  on  be¬ 
ing  unjustly  condemned  to 
death,  gave  the  king  a  poisoned 
book,  causing  the  king's  death, 
doub  grass  (doob).  Var.  of  doob 
grass. 

||  d  o  u'b  1  6'  (dob  hlS'1).  a.  [F.] 
Bookbinding.  Made  with  a  dou¬ 
blure. 


ale,  senate,  care,  &m,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofa  ;  eve,  $vent,  find,  recent,  maker ;  Ice,  ill ;  old,  6bey,  orb,  5dd,  soft,  connect ;  use,  unite,  urn,  iip,  circus,  menii  ; 

U  Foreign  Word.  f  Obsolete  Variant  of.  -t-  combined  with.  =  equals. 
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DOUBT 


2  A  person  or  thing  that  is  the  counterpart  of  another  ; 
a  duplicate;  copy  ;(Obs.)  transcript; — now  chiefly  used 
of  persons.  Hence,  a  wraith. 

My  charming  friend  .  .  .  has,  I  am  almost  sure,  a  double,  who 
preaches  his  afternoon  sermons  for  him.  E.  E.  Hale. 

3.  That  which  is  doubled  over  or  together ;  a  doubling ; 
plait ;  fold. 

4.  A  turn  or  circuit  in  running  to  escape  pursuers  ;  hence, 
a  trick  ;  shift ;  artifice. 

5-  A  player  or  singer  who  prepares  to  take  the  part  of  an¬ 
other  player  in  his  absence  ;  a  substitute. 

6.  Double  beer;  strong  beer. 

7.  In  various  specific  senses  :  a  R.  C.  Ch.  Any  of  a  rank 
or  class  of  feasts.  Double  seems  orig.  to  have  been  applied 
to  the  two  offices  said  on  a  f eria  when  a  feast  fell  on  it,  and 
later,  to  a  single  office  of  a  feast  on  which  the  antiphons 
are  repeated  fully  at  the  beginning  and  end  of  a  psalm. 
Cf.  SEMIDOUBLE,  n.,  8IMPLE,  71. 

In  the  modern  office  books  the  doubles  are  further  subdivided 
into  doubles  of  the  first  class,  doubles  of  the  second  class ,  greater 
doubles ,  and  ordinary  doubles.  The  object  of  this  division  is  to 
determine  which  of  two  feasts  must  give  way  to  the  other,  should 
both  fall  on  the  same  day.  Cath.  Diet. 

b  Print.  Among  compositors,  a  doublet  (see  doublet,  4); 
among  pressmen,  a  sheet  twice  pulled,  and  blurred,  c  pi. 
A  game  between  two  pairs  of  players ;  as,  a  first  prize  for 
doubles .  d  Music.  (1)  An  old  term  for  a  variation,  as  in 
Bach’s  Suites.  (2)  pi.  See  under  change  ringing,  e  A 
16-ft.  organ  stop,  f  Dominoes.  A  domino  of  the  same  de¬ 
nomination  on  each  half,  g  pi.  Fishing.  Two  hooks  fas¬ 
tened  together  at  the  shank  so  as  to  form  a  double  hook, 
h  Baseball.  A  hit  on  which  the  batter  reaches  second  base, 
i  Coins.  See  coin.  J  Billiards.  A  winning  hazard  made 
by  doubling.  Eng.  k  Astron.  A  double  star.  1  A  size  of 
roofing  slate.  See  slate,  m  pi.  Sheet  metal  about  fa  of 
an  inch  in  thickness.  Eng. 

dou'ble  (dub'’l),  adv.  Doubly  ;  in  a  pair  ;  two  together, 
double  or  quits  or  quit,  in  gambling,  designating  a  chance 
whose  result  determines  whether  a  debt  due  is  to  oe  doubled 
or  canceled ;  hence,  designating  a  desperate  effort  to  re¬ 
trieve  waning  fortunes  at  the  risk  of  ruin, 
dou'ble  (diib'’l),  v.  t. ;  dou'bled  (-’Id) ;  dou'bling  (dut/- 
lTng).  [ME.  doblen ,  dublen ,  doublen,  F.  doubler ,  fr.  L. 
dupfare,  fr.  duplus.  See  double,  a.]  1.  To  increase  by 

adding  an  equal  number,  quantity,  length,  value,  or  the 
like  ;  to  multiply  by  two ;  to  make  twice  as  great ;  to  du¬ 
plicate  ;  as,  to  double  a  sum,  a  number,  or  length. 

Double  six  thousand,  and  then  treble  that.  Shak. 

2.  To  make  of  two  thicknesses  or  folds  by  turning  or  bend¬ 

ing  together  in  the  middle  ;  to  fold  one  part  upon  another 
part  of ;  as,  to  double  the  leaf  of  a  book,  and  the  like  ;  to 
clench,  as  the  fist;  —  often  followed  by  up ;  as,  to  double 
up  a  sheet  of  paper  or  cloth.  Prior. 

Then  the  old  man 

Was  wroth,  and  doubled  up  his  hands.  Tennyson. 

3.  To  be  the  double  of ;  to  exceed  by  twofold  ;  to  contain 
or  be  worth  twice  as  much  as. 

Thus  reenforced,  against  the  adverse  fleet, 

Still  doubling  ours,  nrave  Rupert  leads  the  way.  Dryden. 

4.  To  pass  around  or  by  ;  to  march  or  sail  round,  so  as  to 
reverse  the  direction  of  motion. 

6.  Mil.  To  unite,  as  ranks  or  files,  to  form  one  from  two. 

6-  To  line  (a  garment  or  a  ship)  with  additional  material. 

7.  To  avoid  by  doubling  ;  to  elude.  Cardinal  Manning. 

8.  Music.  To  sound  the  note  an  octave  above  or  below 
with  (a  given  note). 

9.  Silk  Manuf.,  etc.  To  lay  together  and  compress  into 
one  (filaments  of  silk,  slivers  of  cotton,  flax,  wool,  etc.). 

10.  Naut.  To  restore  (an  old  clincher-built  hull)  by  cover¬ 
ing  each  strake  with  a  new  planking  cut  flush  with  the 
lands,  thereby  often  altering  its  apparent  build. 

11.  Billiards.  To  bank  (a  ball)  into  a  pocket.  Eng. 

to  doable  the  tub,  in  the  navy,  in  the  days  when  grog  was 
served,  to  get  in  line  twice  for  an  allowance.  —  to  d.  up,  to 
make  to  bend  double  ;  to  worst.  Colloq. 
dou'ble,  v.  i.  1.  To  be  increased  to  twice  the  sum,  num¬ 
ber,  quantity,  length,  or  value  ;  to  increase  or  grow  to  twice 
as  much;  as,  the  population  doubled  in  ten  years. 

2.  To  return  upon  one’s  track ;  to  turn  sharply  and  go 
back  over  the  same  ground,  or  in  an  opposite  direction. 

Doubling  and  turning  like  a  hunted  hare.  Dryden. 

3.  To  bend  over ;  to  become  bent  or  folded  together. 

4.  To  play  tricks  ;  to  act  deceitfully.  Obs.  or  Archaic. 

6-  Print.  To  set  up  a  word  or  words  a  second  time  by  mis¬ 
take  ;  to  make  a  doublet. 

to  double  up.  a  To  share  with  another,  or  between  two,  ac¬ 
commodations  designed  for  one.  b  To  bend  over  or  dou¬ 
ble,  as  in  pain  or  violent  laughter,  c  To  bet  double  the 
amount  of  a  lost  wager.  See  martingale.  Colloq.  —  to  d. 
upon,  J///.,  to  inclose  between  two  fires, 
dou'ble— act  ing,  a.  Acting  or  operating  in  two  directions 
or  with  both  motions  ;  producing  a  twofold  result ;  as,  a 
double-acting  engine  or  pump  (see  engine,  n.,  4  ;  steam 
engine).  —  dou'ble-ac'tion,  n. 
dou'ble— bank',  v.  f.  Naut.  To  row  (a  boat)  with  rowers 
sitting  side  by  side  in  twos  on  a  bank  or  thwart, 
to  double-bank  an  oar,  to  set  two  men  to  pulling  one  oar. 
dou'ble-banked'  (dubH-bSqkt'  ;  87),  a.  a  Having  two 
banks  of  rowers,  either  :  (1)  sitting  side  by  side  in  twos,  a 
pair  of  oars  being  worked  from  each  bank  or  thwart,  or 
(2)  with  the  banks  one  above  the  other,  as  in  a  bireme 
(see  galley),  b  Pulled  by  two  men  ;  — said  of  an  oar. 
double-banked  frigate.  See  frigate. 

dou'ble-bar'reled  or  -bar  relied  (-bSr'^ld ;  87),  a. 

1.  Having  two  barrels  ;  — applied  to  a  gun. 

2.  Fig.  :  Having  a  double  purpose  or  effect. 

dou'ble— breast' ed,  a.  Folding  or  lapping  over  on  the 
breast,  with  a  row  of  buttons  and  buttonholes  on  each 
side  ;  as,  a  double-breasted  coat, 
dou'ble— brood'ed,  a.  Producing  two  broods  each  year, 
dou'ble— charge',  v.  1.  1.  To  load  with  a  double  charge, 
as  a  firearm. 

2.  To  overcharge.  Shak. 

dou'bled  (dut/’ Id),  p.  a.  Made,  or  caused  to  be,  double  ; 
specif.  :  a  Her.  Lined  of  a  specified  tincture  or  fur  ;  —  said 
of  a  mantle,  lambrequin,  etc.  b  Chess.  On  the  same  file 
with  another  (pawn)  of  the  same  color ;  —  said  of  a  pawn. 


douHEile-deal'er  (dut/’l-del^r),  n.,  or  double  dealer. 

One  who  practices  double-dealing ;  a  deceitful,  trickish 
person.  L' Estrange. 

dou'ble-deal'ing,  n.,  or  double  dealing.  Insincere, 
treacherous  dealing ;  duplicity. 

dou  ble-deck'er,  n.  Something  with,  or  as  if  with,  two 
decks  ;  as  :  a  Naut.  A  man-of-war  having  two  gun  decks, 
b  A  public  conveyance,  as  a  street  car,  with  seats  on  the 
roof.  Colloq.  c  A  ship,  car,  pier,  building,  etc.,  having 
two  decks,  floors,  or  stories,  d  A  tenement  house  having 
two  families  on  each  floor.  Local,  U.  S. 
dou'ble— dye',  v.  t.  To  dye  again  or  twice  over, 
dou'ble-dyed'  (-did'),  a.  Dyed  twice  ;  thoroughly  or  in¬ 
tensely  colored  ;  hence,  firmly  fixed  in  opinions  or  habits  ; 
thoroughgoing  ;  as,  a  double-dyed  villain, 
dou'ble-end  od,  a.  Similar  at  both  ends  ;  as,  a  double- 
ended  spanner.  —  double-ended  boiler.  See  boiler,  n.,  3. 
dou  ble-end'er,  n.  Anything  with  both  ends  alike  or 
nearly  so  ;  specif.  :  a  Naut.  A  vessel  built  to  be  propelled 
in  either  direction,  esp.  one  having  bow  and  rudder  at  each 
end,  as  a  ferryboat,  b  Railroads.  A  locomotive  with  pilot 
trucks  at  each  end,  so  as  to  enable  it  to  run  either  back¬ 
ward  or  forward  without  fear  of  derailment. 

II  dou'ble-en'ten'dre  (doo'bl’-aN'taN'dr’),  n.  [F.  double 
double  -f-  entendre  to  mean  (the  inf.  used  substantively). 
The  usual  French  form  is  double  entente  ambiguity.]  A 
word  or  expression  admitting  of  two  interpretations,  one 
of  which  often  is  indelicate. 

dou'ble-faced'  (diff/’l-fast/  ;  87),  a.  1.  Having  two  faces 
designed  for  use  ;  as,  a  double-faced  hammer. 

2.  Facing  in  two  directions ;  hypocritical;  insincere. 

3.  Finished  on  both  sides  ;  —  said  of  cloth. 

—  dou'ble-fac'ed  ness  (-fas'6d-ngs  ;  -fast'nSs),  n. 
dou'ble-framed'  (-framd' ;  87).  a.  Having  a  double  frame. 

double-framed  floor.  Arch.,  a  double  floor  having  girders  into 
which  the  binding 
joists  are  framed, 
dou'ble-ganger 
(-gSng'er),  n.  [G. 
doppel ganger  ;  dop- 
pel  double  -f-  gan¬ 
ger  walker.]  An  ap¬ 
parition  or  double 
of  a  living  person. 
dou'ble-geared',a. 

Mach.  Having  a 
double  gear  (see 
under  double)  or 
back  gear,  as  a  lathe 
or  drillingmachine; 
also,  designating  a 
drilling  machine 
with  gears  that  can 
be  slid  on  a  vertical 
spindle  into  or  out  Double-framed  Floor.  A  Girder;  B  Bind- 
of  gear  with  the  in?  Joist  «  C  Floor  Joists  ;  D  Ceiling 
main  spindle  gears.  Jol8t8  5  E  Floorm*  ;  y  Ceiling, 
dou'ble-handed,  a.  Having  two  hands;  capable  of  double 
use ;  deceitful ;  also,  adapted  for  use  with  two  hands.  — 
dou  ble-hand'ed  ness,  n. 

dou'ble-head'ed,  a.  Having  two  heads  ;  bicipital, 
double-headed  rail,  Railroads ,  a  rail  with  a  cross  section  like 
a  dumb-bell,  keyed  into  iron  or  steel  chairs  spiked  to  the 
ties.  It  was  designed  to  be  turned  over  when  one  head 
had  been  worn  out,  but  the  wear  of  the  rail  in  the  chairs  is 
so  great  as  to  render  this  impracticable, 
dou'ble-head'er,  n.  Lit.,  one  that  has  two  heads ;  specif. : 
a  A  railroad  train  with  two  engines  attached,  either  both 
in  front  or  one  behind.  U.S.  b  Baseball,  etc.  Two  games 
between  the  same  teams  on  the  same  day  in  immediate 
succession.  U.  S.  <Sc  Can. 

dou'ble-heart  ed,  a.  Having  a  false  heart ;  deceitful ; 
treacherous.  Sandys.  —  dou'ble— heart'ed-ness,  n. 
dou'ble— hung',  a.  Arch,  a  Having  both  sashes  hung  with 
weights  and  cords; — said  of  a  window,  b  Having  both 
sides  hung  with  weights  and  cords  instead  of  one  side  only, 
as  often  in  a  narrow  sash  ;  —  said  of  a  window  sash, 
dou'ble-lock',  v.  t.  To  lock  with  two  bolts,  or  by  two 
turns  of  the  key,  as  in  some  old  locks  ;  to  fasten  with  dou¬ 
ble  security.  Toiler. 

dou'ble-milled'  (-mild'  ;  87),  a.  Twice  milled  or  fulled,  to 
render  more  compact  or  fine  ;  —  said  of  cloth, 
dou'ble-mind  ed,  a.  Having  different,  minds  at  different 
times  ;  unsettled  ;  vacillating. 

A  double-minded  man  is  unstable  in  all  his  ways.  Jus  i.  8. 

—  dou'ble-mind'ed-ness,  n. 

dou'ble-ness  (dfll/’l-nSs),  n.  Quality  or  state  of  being 
double  or  doubled ;  specif.,  duplicity ;  insincerity.  Chaucer. 
dou'ble-op-posed',  a.  Mach.  Having  two  cylinders  on  op¬ 
posite  sides  of  the  common  crank  shaft ;  —  said  of  an  engine, 
esp.  a  gasoline  engine,  so  constructed, 
dou'ble-port'ed,  a.  Mach.  Having  a  port  or  ports  each  with 
two  openings  ;  designating  esp.  a  slide  valve  constructed  in 
this  manner  so  that  the  travel  of  the  valve  is  thereby  halved, 
dou'ble— quick',  a.  Mil.  Of,  or  performed  in,  the  fastest 
time  or  step,  in  marching,  next  to  the  run  ;  as,  a  double- 
quick  step ;  —  not  now  technical.  See  double  time. 
dou'ble-quick',  n.  Mil.  Double-quick  time,  step,  or 
march  ;  in  the  United  States  and  British  armies  now  called 
double  time  (which  see). 

dou' bl e-quick',  v.  i.  &  t.  Mil.  To  move,  or  cause  to 
move,  in  double-quick  time  or  double  time  ;  —  not  now 
used  technically.  See  double  time. 

dou'bler  (dub'ler),  n.  1.  One  that  doubles;  specif.:  a 
Elec.  An  instrument  for  augmenting  a  very  small  quantity 
of  electricity,  so  as  to  render  it  manifest  by  sparks  or  the 
electroscope,  b  A  part  of  a  distilling  apparatus  for  inter¬ 
cepting  the  heavier  fractions  and  returning  them  to  be 
redistilled,  c  Calico  Printing.  A  blanket  or  felt  placed 
between  the  fabric  and  the  printing  table  or  cylinder. 

2.  A  double-dealer.  Obs. 

dou'ble-rip'per,  n.  A  kind  of  coasting  sled,  made  of  two 
sleds,  one  before  the  other,  connected  by  a  board  ;  a  bob¬ 
sled  ;  —  called  also  dou'ble-run'ner.  Local,  U.  S. 


dou'ble— Stop'  (dub'’l-st5p'),  v.  t.  Music.  To  play’  two 
strings  of  (a  violin,  etc.)  simultaneously, 
dou'ble-struck  (dfib'’l-.struk'),  a.  Numis.  Bearing  a  dou¬ 
ble  impression  due  to  shifting  of  the  die,  as  a  coin, 
dou'blet  (dfib'ISt ;  151),  n.  [F.  doublet,  dim.  of  double 
double.  See  double,  «.]  1.  A  close-fitting  garment  for 

men,  with  or  without  sleeves,  covering  the  body  from  the 
neck  to  the  waist  or  a  little  below.  It  was  worn  in  west¬ 
ern  Europe  from  the  15tli  to  the  17th  century. 

2.  A  counterfeit  gem,  composed  of  two  pieces  of  crystal, 
with  a  color  between  them,  and  thus  giving  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  a  naturally  colored  gem  ;  also,  a  piece  of  paste  or 
glass  covered  by  a  veneer  ol  real  stone. 

3.  One  of  a  pair ;  one  of  two  identical  or  similar  things ;  spe¬ 
cif.,  Philol. ,  one  of  two  or  more  words  in  the  same  language 
derived  by  different  courses  from  the  same  original;  as, 
crypt  and  grot ;  guard  and  ward  ;  yard  and  garden  ;  abridge 
and  abbreviate,  etc.  (See  the  Etymologies  of  these  words.) 

4.  Print.  A  word  or  words  unintentionally  doubled,  or  set 
up  a  second  time. 

6-  pi.  (See  def.  7.)  Two  thrown  dice  each  of  which  has  the 
same  number  of  spots  on  the  face  lying  uppermost. 

6.  pi.  A  game  somewhat  like  backgammon. 

7.  Two  of  the  same  kind  ;  a  pair  ;  a  couple. 

8  Optics,  a  Two  lenses  of  different  focal  lengths,  com¬ 
bined  for  reducing  aberration  and  dispersion.  Cf.  achro¬ 
matic  lens,  lllust.  b  A  photographic  lens  composed  of 
two  objectives,  each  comprising  two  or  more  lenses. 

9.  Her.  A  bearing  shaped  like  a  chevron  which  issues  from 
two  angles  of  one  side  of  the  field  and  meets  in  a  point 
near  the  other  side,  without  touching  it. 

10.  Math.  In  Maxwell’s  theory  of  poles,  a  singular  point 
of  first  degree  at  the  origin,  resulting  from  the  coalescence, 
by  indefinite  approach  along  an  axis,  with  a  singular  point 
of  degree  0  at  the  origin,  of  another  singular  point  of  same 
degree  and  of  equal  but  opposite  (positive)  strength,  while 
the  product  of  the  common  strength  by  the  distance  apart 
remains  finite. 

11.  Elec.  A  system  of  two  equal  and  oppositely  electrified 

particles  placed  near  together.  Encyc.  Brit. 

12.  Billiards.  A  double.  Eng. 

doublet  and  hose,  masculine  attire,  esp.  when  assumed  by  a 
woman  on  the  stage.  —  d.  of  defense  or  fence,  a  brigandine. 
dou'ble-thread  ed,  a.  Consisting  of  two  threads  twisted 
together  ;  using  two  threads, 
double-threaded  screw.  =  DOUBLE  SCREW, 
dou'bie-tongue',  v.  i.  ;  -tongued'  (-tungd')  ;  -tongu'ing 
(-tung'Tng).  Music.  To  play  with  a  peculiar  vibratory  ac¬ 
tion  of  the  tongue  in  articulating  staccato  or  rapidly  re¬ 
peated  notes,  as  in  flute  or  cornet  playing, 
dou'ble-tongued'  (-tungd'  ;  87),  a.  Making  contrary  dec¬ 
larations  on  the  same  subject  ;  deceitful  ;  insincere, 
dou'ble-track',  V.  t. ;  -tracked'  (-trSkt') ;  -track'ing. 
Railroads.  To  furnish  with  two  tracks, 
dou'ble-tree',  n.  The  bar,  or  crosspiece,  of  a  carriage,  to 
which  the  singletrees  are  attached. 

dou'ble— work',  v.  t.  Hort.  To  bud  or  graft  upon  another 
graft ;  —  chiefly  in  double-worked,  p.  a.  This  process  is 
employed  in  grafting  two  varieties  which  do  not  readily 
unite  except  through  an  intermediate, which  is  thus  at  once 
the  scion  of  the  first  graft  and  the  stock  of  the  second, 
dou'bling  (dub'ling),  n.  1.  Act  of  one  that  doubles;  a 
making  double  ;  reduplication  ;  also,  that  which  is  doubled. 

2.  A  turning  and  winding ;  as,  the  doubling  of  a  hunted 

hare  ;  shift ;  trick  ;  artifice.  Dryden. 

3.  The  process  of  redistilling  spirits,  to  improve  the 
strength  and  flavor. 

4.  A  lining,  as,  esp.,  Her.,  of  a  garment,  or,  Bookbinding , 
of  a  book  cover  (cf.  doublure). 

5  Naut.  a  The  doubled  border  of  a  sail,  b  The  lining  of 
extra  planks  or  plates  in  a  doubled  ship,  c  pi.  The  parts 
of  a  lower  mast  and  topmast  w  here  they  overlap  between 
trestletrees  and  cap. 

6.  Textile  Manuf.  The  process  of  forming  a  sliver  from 
two  or  more  smaller  slivers  to  produce  a  uniform  roving. 

7-  Metal.  A  process  for  the  treatment  of  antimony  sul¬ 
phide,  or  crude  antimony  containing  the  sulphide,  by  fus¬ 
ing  it  with  iron  or  other  antimony  containing  iron,  so  as  to 
form  an  iron  sulphide,  the  removal  of  which  eliminates 
both  iron  and  sulphur. 

dou  bloon'  (dub-loon'),  n.  [F.  doublon ,  Sp.  dobl6n ,  fr. 
doble  double,  L.  duplus.  See  double,  er.]  A  Spanish  gold 
coin  no  longer  issued,  varying  in  value.  =  doblon. 

|i  dou  blure'(dob'blur'),?i.  [F.]  1.  Bookbinding.  The  lin¬ 
ing  of  a  book  cover,  e*-p.  one  of  unusual  sort,  as  of  tooled 
leather,  painted  vellum,  rich  brocade,  or  the  like. 

2.  Paleon.  The  reflexed  margin  of  the  trilobite  carapace, 
dou'bly  (dub'll),  adv.  1.  In  twice  the  quantity  ;  to  twice 
the  degree  ;  as,  doubly  wise  ;  doubly  sensible  of  a  favor. 

2.  Deceitfully:  as,  a  man  that  deals  doubly.  Archaic. 

3.  In  a  twofold  manner  ;  twice  ;  in  two  degrees  ;  — much 
used  in  botany ;  as,  doubly  crenate,  having  crenations 
which  are  themselves  crenate  ;  doubly  dentate,  having 
dentate  teeth  ;  doubly  pinnate,  bipinnate,  etc. 

doubly  periodic  function,  Math.,  one  having  two  periods ;  an 
elliptic  function. 

doubt  (dout),  v.  i. ;  doubt'ed  ;  doubt'ing.  [ME.  duten, 
douten,  OF.  duter ,  doter,  douter,  F.  douter,  fr.  L.  dubitare  ; 
akin  to  dubius  doubtful.  See  dubious.]  1.  To  waver  in 
opinion  or  judgment  ;  to  be  in  uncertainty  as  to  belief  re¬ 
specting  anything  ;  to  hesitate  in  belief  ;  to  be  undecided 
as  to  the  truth  of  the  negative  or  the  affirmative  proposi¬ 
tion  ;  to  be  undetermined. 

Even  in  matters  divine,  concerning  some  things,  we  may  law¬ 
fully  doubt ,  and  suspend  our  judgment.  Hooker. 

To  try  your  love  and  make  you  doubt  of  mine.  Dryden. 
2.  To  suspect;  to  fear  ;  to  be  apprehensive.  Obs. 

Syn.  —  Waver,  hesitate,  demur,  scruple,  question, 
doubt,  v.  t.  1.  To  question  or  hold  questionable  ;  to  with¬ 
hold  assent  to  ;  to  hesitate  to  believe,  or  to  be  inclined  not 
to  believe  ;  to  withhold  confidence  from;  to  distrust;  as, 

I  have  heard  the  story,  but  I  doubt  the  truth  of  it. 

I  doubt  not  that,  however  changed,  you  keep 
So  much  of  what  is  graceful.  *  Tennyson. 


dou'ble-bank'er,  n.  See  under 

FRIGATE. 

dou'ble-bar'rel,  n.  A  double- 
burreled  gun. 

dou'ble-benched'  (-bgncht'  ;  87, 
140),  a.  1.  Having  two  benches. 
2.  Naut.  Double-banked, 
dou'ble-bitt',  v.  t.  Naut.  To  se¬ 


cure  (a  cable)  by  passing  it 
around  a  pair  of  oitts. 
dou'ble-claw',  n-  The  unicorn 
plant. 

dou'ble-edged'  (-5jd' ;  87),  a. 
Two-edged. 

dou'ble  en  tente' (doo'bl’aN'- 
tftNt').  [F  ]  A  double-entendre. 


dou'ble- fold',  a.  Twofold.  Obs. 

dou  ble-hand'ed,  adv.  Meeh. 
With  two  men  assisting  each 
other  ;  as,  a  blacksmith  and  his 
helper  work  double-handed  in 
forging  a  piece; — opposed  to 
single-hanaed  (without  helper), 
double-leaf,  n.  Twayblade.  Obs. 


dou'ble-queu  4'  f-ku'a'),  a. 

Her.  Having  two  tails, 
dou'bler  (dflb'lfr),  n.  [OF.  dou¬ 
blin',  duplrr.]  A  large  plate, 
dish,  or  bowl.  Obs.  or  Scot.  <V 
Dial.  Eng. 

dou'ble-shot',  v.  t.  To  load  (as 
a  cannon  or  gun)  with  a  double 


quantity  of  shot.  [doublet.  | 

doub'let-ed,  a.  Wearing  a! 
dou  ble- thong',  v.  t.  Coaching. 
To  strike  with  the  doubled 
thong  of  a  whip, 
dou'bie-tongue  ,  n.  Deceit.  Ohs. 
dou'ble-tooth',  n.  The  small 
bur  marigold. 


dou'tle-trou'ble.  n.  A  kind  of 

step  in  a  rustic  dance  or  break¬ 
down  originated  by  plantation 
negroes.  Southern  XJ.  S . 
dou'blets  (dnb'IPts),  n.  pi.  See 
doublet,  .5  $-6. 

doubt.  Obs.  or  dial.  Eng.  var. 
I  of  dout,  v. 


food,  foot ;  out,  oil ;  chair  ;  go  ;  sing,  igk ;  *feen,  thin  ;  nature,  verdure  (250) ;  K  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144) ;  boN  ;  yet ;  zh  =  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Guide. 

Full  explanations  of  Abbreviations,  8lgns,  etc.,  Immediately  precede  the  Vocabulary. 


DOUBT 


G66 


DOW 


2.  To  dread;  to  fear ;  as,  to  be  much  doubted.  Obs. 

3.  To  be  apprehensive  of ;  to  be  afraid  (lest  or  that  some¬ 
thing  has  happened  or  will  happen) ;  fear  ;  also,  to  suspect. 

I  doubt  I  have  been  beguiled.  Scott. 

They  doubted  some  sinister  motive.  Prescott. 
I  doubt  some  foul  play.  Shak. 

4.  To  fill  with  fear ;  to  affright.  Obs. 

The  virtues  of  the  valiant  Caratach 

More  doubt  me  than  all  Britain.  Beau,  if  FI. 

5.  To  hesitate  ;  to  scruple.  Obs. 

doubt  (dout),  n.  [ME.  dute,  doute,  F.  doute ,  fr.  douler  to 
doubt.  See  doubt,  v.  i.]  1.  A  fluctuation  of  mind  aris¬ 

ing  from  defect  of  knowledge  or  evidence ;  uncertainty  of 
judgment  or  mind ;  unsettled  state  of  opinion  concerning 
the  reality  of  an  event,  or  the  truth  of  an  assertion,  etc.  ; 


hesitation. 

Doubt  is  the  beginning  and  the  end  of  our  efforts  to  know. 

Sir  W.  Hamilton. 

Doubt ,  in  order  to  be  operative  in  requiring  an  acquittal,  is  a  de¬ 
fect  of  proof  preventing  a  reasonable  assurance  of  guilt.  Wharton. 
There  lives  more  faith  in  honest  doubt , 

Believe  me,  than  in  half  the  creeds.  Tennyson . 

2.  Uncertainty  of  condition. 

Thy  life  shall  hang  in  doubt  before  thee.  Dcut.  xxviii.  GG. 

3.  Suspicion;  fear;  apprehension;  dread.  Obs. 

I  stand  in  doubt  of  you.  Gal.  iv.  20. 

4.  Something  to  be  feared  ;  danger;  difficulty.  Obs. 

Well  approv’d  in  many  a  doubt.  Spenser. 

5.  Difficulty  expressed  or  urged  for  solution  ;  point  un¬ 
settled  ;  a  matter  involved  in  uncertainty  ;  objection. 

To  every  doubt  your  answer  is  the  same.  Blackmore 
Syn. —  Uncertainty,  mistrust,  misgiving.  —  Doubt,  dis¬ 
trust,  suspicion.  Doubt  implies  lack  of  certainty,  dis¬ 
trust,  want  of  confidence,  respecting  something  or  (esp.) 
some  one ;  suspicion,  as  here  compared,  is  more  or  less 
hostile  distrust,  esp.  on  slight  or  insufficient  evidence ;  as. 

“  We  are  not  harr  - *  - - J 

doubt  and  fear^ 
your  distrust'' 

cion,  discord  ”  {Milton).  See  distrust,  doubtful. 
no  doubt,  undoubtedly;  without  doubt,  —  out  of  d.,  beyond 
doubt.  Obs.  Spenser,  —without  d.,  certainly  ;  assuredly, 
doubt'a  ble  (dout'd-b’l),  a.  [OF.  doutab/e,  L.  dubitabilis , 
from  dubitare.  Cf.  dubitable.]  1.  Capable  of  being 


doubted ;  questionable. 

2.  Worthy  of  being  feared  ;  redoubtable.  Obs. 
doubt'ed  ly  (-Sd-1T),  adv.  Doubtfully  ;  questionably  ;  not 
undoubtedly.  Archaic. 

doubt 'ful  (dout'fdbl),  a.  1.  Admitting  of  doubt ;  not  obvi¬ 
ous,  clear,  or  certain  ;  not  decided  ;  not  easy  to  be  defined, 
classed,  or  named  ;  as,  a  doubtful  case,  title,  species,  etc. 

Beauty  is  but  a  vain  and  doubtful  good.  Shak. 

2.  Characterized  by  ambiguity  ;  of  questionable  character; 
dubious  ;  as,  a  doubtful  phrase  ;  a  doubtful  agent. 

3.  Dreadful;  also,  dangerous ;  perilous.  Obs. 

4.  Fearful ;  apprehensive  ;  suspicious.  Obs. 

5.  Not  settled  in  opinion  ;  undetermined  ;  wavering;  hesi¬ 
tating  in  belief ;  as,  we  are  doubtful  of  a  fact,  or  of  the 
propriety  of  a  measure  ;  also  used,  metaphorically,  of  the 
body  when  its  action  is  affected  by  such  a  state  of  mind. 

With  doubtful  feet  and  wavering  resolution.  Milton. 

6.  Of  uncertain  issue  or  event. 

The  strife  .  .  .  had  been  lon£,  fierce,  and  doubtful.  Macaulay. 
Syn.  —  Wavering,  vacillating,  hesitating,  undetermined, 
distrustful,  uncertain ,  problematical, questionable;  equiv¬ 
ocal,  ambiguous.  —  Doubtful,  dubious  are  sometimes  used 
with  little  distinction.  But  doubtful  is  commonly  the 
more  positive,  and  dubious  conveys  a  certain  implication 
of  vagueness,  ambiguity,  vacillation,  or  suspicion ;  as,  a 
doubtful  expression,  a  doubtful  issue,  to  be  doubtful  of  the 
issue  ;  “  dubious  light  ”  ( Milton ) ; 44  dark  and  dubious  paths  ” 
{Mel moth) : 44  Whispers  and  glances  were  interchanged,  ac¬ 
companied  by  shrugs  and  dubious  shakes  of  the  head  ” 
( Irving ) ;  dubious  prospects.  See  doubt,  equivocal. 

—  doubt'lul-ly,  adv.  —  doubt'ful  ness,  n. 
doubt'ing,  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  of  doubt.  —  doubt'ing-ly,  adv. 

—  doubt'ing-ness,  n. 

Doubting  Castle,  in  Bunyan’s“  Pilgrim’s  Progress,”  a  castle 
belonging  to  Giant  Despair,  in  which  Christian  and  Hope¬ 
ful  were  confined,  and  from  which  at  last  they  made  their 
escape  by  means  of  the  key  called  Promise.  —  d.  mania  or 
insanity,  Med.,  a  form  of  mental  disorder  in  which  the  pa¬ 
tient  is  free  from  hallucinations,  but  is  distressed  with 
morbid  doubts  or  uncertainties  manifesting  themselves  in 
abnormal  self-examination,  trivial  speculation  over  useless 
or  abstruse  matters,  self-reproach,  timidity,  incapacity  to 
decide  between  courses  of  physical  action,  etc.  Cf.  abulia. 

—  d.  Thomas,  an  incredulous'  or  habitually  doubtful  per¬ 
son  ,  a  doubter.  See  Thomas. 

doubtless,  a.  1.  Free  from  doubt ;  undoubted  ;  certain. 

2.  Free  from  fear  or  suspicion.  Obs. 

Pretty  child,  sleep  doubtless  and  secure.  Shak. 

—  doubtlessly,  adv.  —  doubtless  ness,  n. 
doubtless,  adv.  Undoubtedly  ;  without  doubt ;  unques¬ 
tionably  ;  certainly  ;  doubtlessly  ;  no  doubt. 

doubt'ous  (dout'fis),  a.  Alsodoutous.  [OF.  dotos,  douteus, 
F .  douteux.]  Obs.  a  Doubtful;  also,  doubting.  Chaucer. 
b  Dreadful;  fearsome. — dOUbt'OUS-ly,  adv.  Obs. 


douce  (dobs),  a.  [F.  dour,  masc.,  douce ,  fem.,  sweet,  fr. 
L.  dulcis  sweet.]  Obs.  or  Scot.  <1*  Dial.  Eng.  a  Sweet ; 
pleasant;  neat ;  tidy,  b  Sober  ;  prudent :  sedate  ;  modest. 

And  this  is  a  douce,  honest  man.  Scott. 

—  douce'ly,  adv.  —  douce'ness,  //. 

dou'cet  (doo'sSt),  dow'cet.  dow'set  (dou'-),  n.  [F.  doucet 
sweet,  dim.  of  dour.  Cf.  dulcet.]  1.  A  custard.  Obs. 

2.  pi.  The  testicles  of  a  deer. 

3.  A  fiutelike  wind  instrument.  Obs. 

II  douceur'  (doo'sfir'),  n.  [F.,  fr.  dour  sweet.  See  douce.] 

1.  Gentleness  and  sweetness  of  manner;  agreeableness  ; 

amiability.  Obs.,  except  as  French.  Chesterfield. 

2.  An  amiable  remark  or  speech  ;  a  compliment.  Obs. 

3.  A  gift  for  service  done  or  to  be  done  ;  an  honorarium  ; 

present;  bonus;  tip;  sometimes,  a  bribe.  Burke. 

douche  (doosh),  n.  [F.,  fr.  It.  doccia,  fr.  docciare  to  flow, 
pour,  fr.  assumed  LL.  ductiare ,  fr.  L.  ducere ,  duct  uni,  to 
lead,  conduct  (water).  See  duct.]  1.  A  jet  or  current  of 
water  or  vapor  directed  upon  a  part  or  into  a  cavity  of  the 
body  to  benefit  it ;  also,  a  bath  taken  by  means  of  a  douche. 
2.  Med.  A  syringe. 

douche,  v.  t.  it-  i.  ;  douched  (doosht)  ;  douch'ing.  [Cf.  F. 
doucher.]  To  administer  or  take  a  douche, 
dough  (do),  n.  [ME.  dagh,  dogh,  dow ,  AS.  ddh  ;  akin  to 
D.  deeg,  G.  teig,  Icel.  deig,  Sw.  deg,  Dan.  deig,  Goth  daigs ; 
also,  to  Goth,  deigan  to  knead,  L.  fingere  to  form,  shape, 
Skr.  dih  to  smear  ;  cf.  Gr.  wall,  0iyyare<i/  to  touch, 

handle.  Cf.  feign,  figure,  dairy,  duff.]  1.  Paste  of 
bread  ;  a  soft  mass  of  moistened  Hour  or  meal,  kneaded  or 
unkneaded,  but  not  yet  baked  ;  as,  to  knead  dough. 

2.  Anything  of  the  consistency  of  such  paste. 

3.  A  little  pudding  or  dumpliug.  Eng. 

4.  Money.  Slang. 

dough'-  baked  (do'bakt'),  a.  Imperfectly  baked  ;  hence, 
not  brought  to  perfection ;  unfinished ;  also,  of  weak  or 
dull  understanding.  Obs.  or  Colloq. 
dough'boy'  (do'boi'),  i 1.  [dough  -j-  boy.']  1.  A  flour  dump¬ 
ling.  Colloq.  Kipling. 

2.  Mil.  An  infantryman.  Slang,  U.  S. 
dough'face'  (do'fas'),  n.  A  nickname  for  a  timid,  yielding 
politician,  or  a  person  easily  molded.  Poiit.  Cant,  U.  S. 
dough'— faced' (-fast'),  a.  Easily  molded  ;  pliable.  Colloq. 
dough'nut'  (do'niit'),  n.  A  small  cake  usually  sweetened, 
often  made  with  yeast,  and  fried  brown  in  deep  fat. 
dough'ty  (dou'tT),  a. ;  dough'ti-er  (-tT-er) ;  dough'ti-est. 
[ME.  duhti ,  doliti,  douhti,  brave,  valiant,  fit,  useful,  AS. 
dohtig  for  earlier  dyhtig  ;  akin  to  G.  tiichtig ,  Dan.  dygtig , 
Sw.  dygdig  virtuous,  and  fr.  AS.  dugan  to  avail,  be  of  use, 
be  strong,  akin  to  D.  deugen,  OHG.  tugan,G.  taugen,  Icel.  & 
Sw.  ditga,  Dan.  due ,  Goth,  dugan,  but  of  uncertain  origin.] 
Able;  strong;  valiant;  redoubtable;  as,  a  doughty  hero. 

Sir  Thopas  wex  [grew]  a  doughty  swain.  Chaucer. 
Now  somewhat  archaic  or  used  with  a  flavor  of  irony 
or  burlesque. 

dough'y  (do'T),  a.  ;  dough'i-er  (-i-er) ;  dough'i-est.  Like 
dough  ;  soft  and  heavy  ;  pasty  ;  crude ;  flabby  and  pale  ; 
as,  a  doughy  complexion. 

Douglas  spruce  (dug'las).  [After  David  Douglas,  Scotch 
botanist  in  America.]  A  pinaceous  tree  ( Pseuaotsuga  taxi- 
folia)  of  the  western  United  States,  called  also  Douglas  fir 
and  Douglas  pine,  but  more  often  known  in  the  lumber 
trade  as  red  fir,  or  Oregon  pine.  It  is  a  tall  tree  with  thick 
bark,  flattened  evergreen  leaves,  and  pendulous  cones  with 
thin  scales  and  aristate  bracts.  On  account  of  its  hard 
wood  and  great  size,  it  is  the  most  important  timber  tree  of 
the  West,  where  it  largely  replaces  pine  for  construction. 
The  wood  varies  in  color  and  grain,  and  contains  much 
pitch. 

dour  (door),  a.  [Cf.  F.  dur,  L.  dwrus.]  Hard  ;  fierce  ; 
hardy  ;  bold;  inflexible  ;  obstinate  ;  sour  in  aspect.  Scot. 

—  dourly,  adv.  —  dour'ness,  n. 

dou'rine  (doo'ren),  n.  Veter.  A  contagious  disease  of 
equines  transmitted  only  by  copulation  and  caused  by  the 
animal  parasite  Tiypanosoma  equiperdum.  It  is  charac¬ 
terized  by  inflammation  of  the  genitals,  depigmentation 
of  the  skin,  the  formation  of  subcutaneous  oedematous 
plaques,  paralysis,  and  death, 
douse,  dowse  (dous),  v.  t. ;  doused,  dowsed  (doust) ; 
dous'ing,  dows'ing.  [Etym.  unknown.]  1.  To  plunge 
suddenly  into  water  ;  to  duck  ;  to  immerse. 

2.  To  throw  water  upon  ;  to  drench, 
douse,  v.  i.  1.  To  fall,  or  be  plunged,  suddenly  into  water. 
2.  See  dowse,  v.  i. 

douse,  dowse,  v.  t.  [Cf.  OD.  doesen  to  strike.]  1.  To 
strike  ;  to  punch  ;  to  beat.  Obs. 

2.  Naut.  To  lower  in  haste;  to  strike,  as  a  sail;  to  close  ; 
to  stow  ;  hence,  Slang,  to  cease  ;  to  quit. 

3.  To  take  off  ;  to  doff.  Colloq. 

4.  To  extinguish  ;  as,  to  douse  the  glim  (to  put  out  the 
light).  Slang  or  Cant. 

5-  To  pay  out,  as  money.  Obs.  or  Dial.  Washington. 
douse,  dowse,  n.  A  blow  ;  a  stroke.  Now  Rare.  Scott. 


dousing,  dowsing  (dousing),  p.pr.  <t*  vb.  n.  of  DOUSE, 
dowse.  —  dousing,  or  dowsing,  chock.  Shipbuilding ,  one  of 
several  pieces  fayed  across  the  apron  and  lapped  in  the 
knightheads,  or  inside  planking  above  the  upper  deck. 
dou'ze-pers'(doo'ze-p&rz'),  n. pi.;  sing,  dou'ze-per'  (-pfir'). 
[F.  les  douze pairs  (OF.  per).]  1.  A  body  of  twelve  peers 
or  companions  in  French  romance  and  history.  In  the 
Charlemagne  romances  and  chansons  de  geste  they  are 
twelve  paladins,  or  great  warriors,  who  form  a  sort  of 
guard  of  honor  to  Charlemagne.  Their  names  are  vari¬ 
ously  given.  In  the  44  Chanson  de  Roland  ”  (Song  of 
Roland)  they  are  Roland,  Oliver,  Ivon,  Ivory,  Oton,  Beren- 

§ier,  Samson,  Anseis,  Gerin,  Gerier,  Engelier,  and  Gerard 
e  Rousillon.  Other  prominent  names  sometimes  included 
are  Ogier  the  Dane  and  Archbishop  Turpin  of  Rheims.  The 
later  historical  twelve  peers  of  France  were  twelve  great 
feudatories,  six  spiritual  and  six  temporal  lords,  supposed 
to  represent  the  aouzepers  of  the  Charlemagne  romances. 
2.  Great  nobles,  knights,  or  the  like.  Obs. 
dove  (dov),  colloq.  pret.  of  dive. 

dove  ( duv),  n.  [ME.  dove,  duve,  douve,  AS.  dufe  (not  found, 
unless  in  the  compound  dufe-doppa  translating  L.  pelica- 
nus) ;  akin  to  OS.  duba,  D.  duif,  OHG.  tuba,  G.  taube ,  Icel. 
dufa,  Sw.  dufva,  Dan.  due,  Goth,  dubo ;  perh.  from  the 
root  of  E.  dive.]  1.  A  pigeon  ;  any  of  numerous  birds  of 
the  family  Columbidae.  Dove  and  pigeon  are  practically 
synonymous,  but  in  ordinary  usage  pigeon  is  a  somewhat 
broader  term,  used  of  all  birds  of  the  family  Columbidae. 
To  the  domestic  pigeon  and  to  various  wild  species  both 
terms  are  applicable,  but  dove  designates  specifically  many 
of  the  smaller  species  of  the  family,  as  the  turtledove, 
mourning  dove,  ground  dove ,  etc.  (see  these  terms),  serving 
to  distinguish  them  from  larger  forms  to  which  pigeon  is 
more  or  less  exclusively  applied.  See  pigeon. 

2 .  One  regarded  as  pure  and  gentle  ;  —  used  esp.  as  a  word 
of  endearment  for  a  woman  or  child. 

O  my  dove,  ...  let  me  hear  thy  voice.  Cant.  ii.  14. 
3.  Eccl.  a  In  Christian  symbolism,  the  emblem  of  the  Holy 
Spirit;  sometimes  [cap.],  the  Holy  Spirit,  b  Adove-sliaped 
receptacle  of  gold  or  silver,  hung  over  the  altar  in  ancient 
Christian  churches  in  the  East  and  in  France,  for  holding 
the  reserved  consecrated  bread. 

4  [cap).]  Aslron.  =  Columba,  2  b. 

dove  color  or  colour  A  warm  gray  with  a  pinkish  tone. 
—  dove'-col  ored  or  -col  oured,  a. 

dove'eot'  (duv'kbt/)  )  n.  A  small  house  or  box,  raised 
dove'eote'  (-kot' ;  -kot)  J  above  the  ground,  and  having 
compartments,  for  domestic  doves  and  pigeons  to  breed  in. 
Like  an  eagle  in  a  dovecote ,  I 
Fluttered  your  Volscians  in  Corioli.  Shak. 

dove'kie 'diiv'kT),  ?i.  [Dim.  of  dove.]  a  The  black  guil¬ 
lemot  ( Cepphus  grylle).  b  The  rotche  (xtlle  alle). 
dove'like',  a.  Mild  as  a  dove  ;  gentle  ;  pure  and  lovable, 
dove  plant-  A  Central  American  orchid  (Pertsferia.  elaia ), 
having  a  tall  scape,  with  numerous  fragrant  white  flowers. 
The  column  in  the  center  of  the  flower  resembles  a  dove. 
Called  also  Holy  Ghost  plant  and  Holy  Spirit  plant. 
Do'ver’s  POW'der  (do'verz).  [After  Thomas  Dover  (1660- 
1742),  English  physician.]  Med.  A  powder  of  ipecac  and 
opium,  compounded  in  the  United  States  with  sugar  of 
milk,  but  in  England  (as  formerly  in  the  United  States) 
with  potassium  sulphate,  and  in  France  (as  in  Dr.  Dover’s 
original  prescription)  w  ith  potassium  nitrate,  potassium 
sulphate,  and  licorice.  It  is  an  anodyne  diaphoretic. 


dove’s'-foot'  (duvz'foot'),??.  a  Any  one  of  several  European 
species  of  Geranium ;  in  England,  esp.  G.  molle,  so  called 
from  the  pedate  leaves,  b  The  columbine.  Dial.  Eng. 
dove'tall'  (duv'tal'),  n.  1.  Anything  shaped  like  a  dove’s 
tail;  specif.,  Carp.,  etc., 
a  flaring  tenon,  or 
tongue  (shaped  like  a 
bird’s  tail  spread),  and 
a  mortise,  or  socket,  into 
which  it  fits  tightly,  mak¬ 
ing  an  interlocking  joint 
between  two  pieces  w  hich 


Dovetails. 


resists  pulling  apart  in  all  directions  except  one. 

2.  Her.  A  partition  line  broken  into  a  series  of  dovetails, 
dove'tail',  v.  t. ;  -tailed'  (-tald');  -tail'ing.  1.  Carp,  a 
To  cut  to  a  dovetail,  b  To  join  by  means  of  dovetails. 

2.  To  fit  in  or  connect  strongly,  skillfully,  or  nicely  ;  to 
fit  ingeniously  or  nicely  ;  as,  to  dovetail  one’s  arguments, 
dove'tailed'  (-tald'),  a.  Having  a  tail  like  a  dove  ;  having 
a  dovetail ;  also,  Her.,  broken  into  dovetails,  as  a  boundary 
line;  patt£e,  as,  abend  dovetailed. 
dove'tail  er  (-tal'Sr),  n.  One  that  dovetails, 
dovetail  molding  or  moulding.  Arch.  A  molding  of  any 
convex  section  that,  is  zigzag,  like  a  series  of  dovetails, 
dovetail  saw  A  kind  of  small  light  back  saw  used  for 
fine  accurate  work,  esp.  dovetailing, 
dove  tick-  A  mite  ( Argas  refiexus)  which  infests  doves 
and  other  birds. 

dow  (dou),  v.  t.  [F.  douer.  See  dower.]  To  endow  or 
give  as  an  endowment.  Wycliffe. 

He  reverenced  her  from  a  distance  and  doiced  her  with  all  the 
virtues  in  the  Bible  and  most  of  those  in  Shakespeare.  Kipling. 


donbt'&nce.  n.  [OF.  doutance.  | 
Cf.  mtBiTANCY.]  Doubt.  Obs.  j 
doubt'er,  n.  One  who  doubts, 
doubt'ive,  a.  [OF.  dout  if.] 
Doubtful.  Obs. 
doubt' some  (dout'sj/m),  a. 
Doubtful.  — doubt 'some-ly,  adv. 
Both  Scot,  (f  Dial.  Eng. 
doubt'y.  +  DOUGHTY, 
doubt'y,  a.  [OF.  dout  if]  Du¬ 
bious  ;  doubtful.  Obs. 
douc.  DUKE. 

douc  (dook),  n.  [F.]  Zool.  A 
monkey  (Presbytia  nemsea)  of 
Cochin  China,  remarkable  for 
its  variegated  colors, 
dou'eat.  Var.  of  dooket.  Scot. 
douce'pere'.  Obs.  sing,  of 

DOUZEl’KRS^ 

dou'cet  (doo'e?t).  +  dulcet 
douchereis.  Obs.  pi.  of  duchkry. 
douchery.  duch er y.  [avail.  I 

doucht.  Scot^pret.  of  dow.  to | 
dou-cine'  (doo-sen'),  n.  [F.j 
Arch.  A  molding  of  ogee  sec¬ 
tion,  that  is,  convex  and  concave 
in  continuous  curve,  as  esp.  in 
the  cyma  recta.  Cf.  talon. 
douok'er.  +  ducker. 
doude.  +  dowd.  [dowdy.  I 

dou'dy.  Dial.  Eng.  var.  of | 
douf.  Var.  of  dowf.  Scot  if 
Dial.  Eng. 

dougeperes.  •[•  douzepf.rs. 
deogh  (d5),  v.  t.  To  make  into, 
or  like,  dough.  Rare. 


dough'-bird',  n.  =  doe-bird. 
dough'er.  n.  A  baker.  Obs. 
dough'face  ism  (d5'f5s/Yz’m),n. 
See -ism.  _  [-ness. I 

dough 'i-ness  ( dS'T-nPe),  //.  See  | 
dough'-kneaded  (db'ned'fd), 
a.  l.ike  dough  ;  soft.  Obs. 
dought.  f  doubt. 
dought(doot).  Dial.  Eng.  var. 
of  DOIJT,  v. 

dought  (dout).  Obs.  or  Scot.  & 
dial.  Eng.  pret.  of  DOW,  avail, 
dought  C dial •  dbKt;  dot),  n. 
[See  doughty  J  Doughtiness  ; 
power.  Obs  or  Scot,  fir  Dial.  Eng. 
dought.  u.  Doughty.  Obs. 
dough'ter  (dbK'tCr).  Obs.  or 
dial.  Eng.  for  daughter. 
dough' tl-head,  n.  Doughtiness. 
Ohs.  [doughty.  I 

dough'ti-ly  (dou'tY-lY),  ndv.  of  | 
dough'ti-ness,  n.  See  -ness. 
dough'tren.  Obs.  pi.  of  daugh¬ 
ter.  [spruce.  I 

Doug'laa  fir.  The  Douglas  I 
Doug'las  Lard'er-  When  Sir 
James  Douglas,  in  1SOG,  retook 
his  castle  from  the  English  (see 
Black  Douglas,  Castle  Dan¬ 
gerous)  he  had  all  the  provi¬ 
sions  in  the  castle  poured  into  a 
heap,  on  which  were  thrown 
the  bodies  of  the  slain.  This 
was  called  by  the  English  “  The 
Douglas  Larder.”  [spruce. I 
Douglas  pine.  The  Douglas! 


Doug'las's  pouch  (dfig'las-Yz) 

=  pouch  of  Douglas. 

dOUhti.  "h  DOUGHTY- 

douk.  DUKE. 

douk  (aook).  Scot-  and  dial. 
Eng. var.  of  duck,  bird;  duck,?\ 
Dou-kho-bora'  Var.  of  Du- 
khobors. 

douk 'it  (ddbk'Yt).  Scot,  form 
of  ducked,  p.  p.  of  duck. 

doul.  Obs.  or  dial.  Eng.  var.  of 
DOLE,  grief;  dowel;  dowl,  n. 
&•  v. 

dou'la8.  +  dowlas. 
doulce.  f  douce. 
dou-lei'a,  dou-li'a  (doo-ll'd). 
Vara,  of  dulia. 

dou-loc'ra-cy  (ddb-lbk  'rd-sY).  n. 
Also  du-loc'ra-cy.  [Gr.  SouAo- 
KpaTta;  SoOAo?  slave  -f  xp  ireiu 
to  rule.]  Government  by  slaves. 

doum.  dumb.  [DUMA. I 

dou'ma  (doo'ma).  Var  of| 
doumb.  *[-dumb.  [doom  palm. I 
doum  palm  (doom).  Var.  of| 

doun.  doune.  +  DO;  DONE; 
down,  a  hill;  dun. 

doun  (doon).  Obs.  or  Scot,  and 
dial.  Eng.  var.  of  down. 
doun-da'k^  (doon-da'ka),  or 
doundak^  bark.  [Native  name 
in  West  Africa.!  Pharm.  The 
hark  of  the  country  fig. 
doung.  +  dung 
doun'geon.  +  dungeon. 


doup  (doup  ;  doop),  n.  [Cf. 
<  )Norw.  da  up  a  long  and  narrow 
hollow  in  the  ground  with  steep 
eides.]  Scot,  if  Dial.  Eng.  1.  A 
rounded  end  or  hollow. 

2.  The  buttocks, 
doupe  (dop).  Var.  of  dowp, 
the  bird.  Dial.  Eng. 
dou'pion'  ( F .  doo/py6N').  Var. 
of  dupion.  Ira. | 

dou'ra  (doo'rd).  Var.  of  dur- | 
dou-rade'  (doc^rad'),  n.  ICf. 
Pg.  dour  ado  gilded,  douraaa  a 
kind  of  fish.  Cf.  dorado.] 
The  dorado  or  dolphin.  [ra.I 
dou'rah  (doo'ra).  Var.  of  DUR-| 
doure.  dure,  v.  t. 
dour'lach  (ddbr'ldK).  Var.  of 
DOBLACH  Scot. 
dou  rou-cou'li  (ddo'roo-koo'lC). 
Var.  of  durukuli. 
dou'sa-bel.  +  dowsabel. 
douse.  Var.  of  douce. 
dous'er.  Var.  of  dowser. 
dousing  rod.  See  dowsing  rod. 
dousour.  douceur 
d0U8t.  4*  DOW  ST.  [of  DUST.  I 
doust.  Obs.  or  dial.  Eng.  var.  | 
Dou'ster-swivel.  Htr'man 
(h  Q  r'm  a  n  doo'ster-swYv'^l). 
A  German  swindler  in  Scott’s 
“  The  Antiquary, ’’who  pretends 
to  a  power  of  discovering  buried 
treasure  with  a  divining  rod. 
dout.  Doubt.  Obs.  or  Ref.  Sp. 
dout  (.doot ;  dout),  v.  t.  [do  + 


out.  Cf.  DOFFj]  To  put  out;  to 
extinguish.  Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 
II  do  ut  des  (do  fit  dez).  [L.] 
See  COMMUTATIVE  CONTRACT, 
doute-  +  DOUBT.  [DAUGHTER.] 
dou'ter.  Obs.  or  dial.  Eng.  for| 
dout'er  (doot'gr  ;  dout'gr),  n. 
An  extinguisher  ;  pi.,  snuffers 
for  candles.  Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 
II  do  ut  fa'ci-aa  (do  fit  fa'sht- 
&s).  IL.]  Law.  See  commu¬ 
tative  CONTRACT.  [Ref.  £/>.| 
dout'ful.  Doubtful.  Obs.  or] 
douth  (dooth),  n.  Obs.  [AS. 
dug  up.]  l.  Worth  ;  manhood. 
2.  Company  of  men,  as  an  army. 
d0Ut'0U8.  *4*  DOUBTOVS. 
douty.  4*  DOUBT Y,  DOUGHTY, 
douve.  4*  dove. 

Ildoux  yeux' (d<5oz' yfl').  [F.] 
Sweet  eves  ;  amorous  looks. 

||  dou  zain'  (doo/z&N'),  n.  [F., 
fr.  douze  twelve.  Cf.  dozen.] 
A  poem  of  twelve  lines. 

||  dou  zaine'  (doo'zgn'),  n.  [F., 
dozen.]  In  Channel  Islands,  a 
body  of  twelve  men  represent¬ 
ing  a  parish.  —  ||  dou  zaPnler' 
(doo'zgn'yS'),  n._ 
dou'ze-per'(doo'zg-par'),  n., 
sing,  of  douzepers. 
dou  zifeme'  (d<5o'zy?m'),  n.  [F., 
twelfth.]  See  measure. 

D.  0-  V.  Abbr.  Double  oil  of 
vitriol,  that  is,  ordinary  undi¬ 


luted  sulphuric  acid, 
dove  (d5v),  v.  i.  ICf  Dover, 
r.  M  To  slumber  ;  doze  ;  doat. 
Dial.  Eng.  [coltsfoot.  I 

dove'-dock'  (d  u  v'-),  n.  The| 
dove '-eyed  (-Id'),  a.  Having 
eyes  like  a  dove  ;  meek-eyed, 
dove  flower.  The  flower’ of  the 
dove  plant  ;  also,  the  plant, 
dove  hawk.  The  hen  harrier. 
Dial.  Eng. 

dove 'house',  n.  A  dovecot, 
dove'key.  Var.  of  dovekie 
dove'let.  n.  See  -let,  dim. 
dove'ling,  n.  A  young  dove, 
dove'ly.  a.  Dovelike.  Obs. 
do'ver  (do'vPr),  r.  t.  [Cf.  Icel. 
dofna  to  become  benumbed.] 
To  send  into  a  doze  ;  to  stun. 
Rare.  Scot,  if  Dial.  Eng. 
do'ver,  r.  i.  To  doze;  to 
drowse  ;  to  lose  consciousness 
for  a  moment.  Scot.  —  n.  A 
dioil  \v  state:  a  doze.  Scot. 
do'ver  grass.  The  meadow  fes¬ 
cue  (Ft  stuca  elatior). 
dove'ship  (dtiv'ehtp),  n.  See 
-ship.  Nonce  Use. 
dove'wood  (drtv'wdbd'),  n. 
The  West  Indian  tree  Alchor- 
nea  l at i folia  or  its  wood. 
dov'Ish  (dfiv'Ysh),  a.  Dovelike; 
harmless  ;  innocent,  [dough.] 
dow.  Obs.  or  dial.  Eng.  var.  of  | 
dow  (d<5o).  Scot,  and  dial.  Eng. 
var.  of  dove. 


ale,  senate,  c&re,  am,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofa ;  eve,  Svent,  end,  recent,  maker ;  ice,  ill ;  old,  Sbey,  orb,  ftdd,  s5ft,  connect ;  use,  unite,  urn,  up,  circus,  menu  ; 

|  Foreign  Word,  f  Obsolete  Variant  of.  +  combined  with.  =  equals. 


DOW 


DOWNRIGHT 
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(Sow  (dou  ;  dial,  also  do),  v.  i.  [AS.  dugan.  See  doughty.] 

1.  To  have  worth,  value,  validity,  availability,  or  suitable¬ 
ness  ;  to  avail ;  befit ;  behoove.  Obs. 

2.  To  be  able.  Scot.  &  Dial.  Eng. 

3.  To  prosper  ;  to  thrive.  Scot.  Dial.  Eng. 
dow'a-ble  (dou'a-b’l),  a.  [From  dow,  v.  t .]  Capable  of 

beiug  endowed  ;  entitled  to  dower, 
dow'a-ger  (-d-jer),  n.  [OF.  douagiere,  fr.  douage  dower. 
See  dower.]  1.  Eng.  Law.  A  widow  endowed,  or  hav¬ 
ing  a  jointure  ;  a  widow  in  the  enjoyment  of  some  property, 
esp.  a  title,  that  has  come  to  her  from  her  deceased  hus¬ 
band  ;  —  often  added  to  a  title  so  eujoyed,  as  princess  dow- 
ager ,  queen  dowager ,  dowager  duchess,  etc.  The  title  of 
dowager  is  not  customarily  assumed  until,  or  unless,  there 
is  a  wife  of  the  heir  of  the  title  of  the  deceased  husband. 

Dowager  was  apparently  first  used  as  a  title  of  Mary  Tudor, 
widow  of  LouiB  All.  ;  then  of  Catherine  of  Aragon,  styled 
“  Princess  Dowager ."  Oxf.  E.  D. 

2.  An  elderly  woman  of  dignified  appearance.  Colloq. 
dow'dy  (-di),  a.;  -di-er  (-dl-er) ;  -di-est.  [ME.  doude  a 
slovenly  woman  ;  orig.  uncert.]  Dressed  in  a  manner  nei¬ 
ther  neat  nor  becoming  ;  untidily  shabby;  wearing  dingy  or 
cheap  finery  ;  awkward  and  slovenly  in  dress ;  slatternly. 
Syn.  —  See  slovenly. 

— -dow'di-ly,  adv.  —  dow'di-ness.  n.  —  dow'dy  ish,  a. 

dow'dy,  n.  ;  pi.  -dies  (-diz).  A  woman  dressed  carelessly 
or  untidily,  esp.  with  soiled  or  rumpled  finery  ;  a  slattern, 
dow'el  (dou'el),  n.  [Cf.  G.  d'obel  peg,  F.  douelle  stave  of 
a  cask,  surface  of  an  arch.]  1.  A 

pin,  usually  of  circular  section,  [  ,  ^ 

fitting  into  corresponding  holes 

in  abutting  pieces  to  act  as  a  , — - - - . 

temporary  fastening  or  to  keep  f - - - - - 

them  permanently  in  their  proper  „  _  n.w.u 

relative  position  ;  also,  a  round 

wooden  rod  or  stick  used  esp.  for  cutting  up  into  dowels. 

2.  A  piece  of  wood  driven  into  a  wall,  so  that  other  pieces 
may  be  nailed  to  it. 

3.  Masonry.  A  dovetailed  cramp. 

dow'el  (dou'21),  v.  t. ;  dow'eled  (-eld)  or  dow'elled  ; 
dow'el-ing  or  dow'el-ling.  To  fasten  by  dowels  ;  to  fur¬ 
nish  with  dowels  ;  as,  to  dowel  pieces  together, 
dowel  Plate.  Carp.  A  hardened  steel  plate  with  gauged 
holes  through  which  dowel  pins  are  driven  to  shape  them, 
dow'er  (dou'er),  n.  [F.  douaire ,  LL.  dotarium ,  fr.  L.  dos 
dower ;  akin  to  Gr.  gift,  and  to  L.  dare  to  give.  See 
2d  date;  cf.  dot  dowry,  dotation.]  1.  Law.  That  por¬ 
tion  of,  or  interest  in,  the  real  estate  of  a  deceased  hus¬ 
band  which  the  law  gives  to  his  widow  during  her  life. 
The  right  of  dower  is  of  ancient  origin,  and  in  England 
before  the  Dower  Act  (1834)  attached  to  every  estate  of 
inheritance  (fee  simple  or  fee  tail)  of  which  the  husband 
became  seized  to  which  any  issue  by  the  wife  might  pos¬ 
sibly  have  been  heir.  The  estate  remained  subject  to  this 
right  except  only  upon  the  wife’s  concurrence  in  a  release, 
which  had  to  be  effected  by  the  recovery  of  a  fine.  To 
remedy  the  inconvenience  occasioned,  the  Dower  Act 
(which  affects  only  dowers  of  women  married  since  Jan.  1, 
1834)  was  passed,  which  enables  the  husband  to  cut  off  the 
dower  by  conveyance,  will,  or  declaration,  leaving  to  the 
widow  only  dower  in  those  lands  of  which  he  dies  seized, 
and  to  which  her  right  of  dower  has  not  been  taken  away 
by  the  husband.  The  Act  extended  the  dower  also  to 
equitable  estates  of  inheritance,  and  to  estates  in  his  right 
but  not  in  his  seizin.  The  common-law  dower,  answering 
to  the  older  dos  rationalibus  (see  dos),  is  one  third ;  dower 
by  special  custom  varies  in  amount,  etc.,  according 
to  the  custom.  There  were  abolished  also  three  older 
forms  of  dower :  ad  ostium  ecclesiae,  at  the  church  door, 

1.  e.  at  the  marriage ;  ex  assensu  patris,  by  the  father’s 
assent,  i.  e.  out  of  nis  lands;  and  de  la  plus  belle,  of  the 
best  part  (of  certain  socage  lands  with  release  of  lands 
held  in  chivalry).  In  the  United  States  dower  in  general, 
except  as  to  the  method  of  release  by  fine,  conforms  to 
the  English  common-law  dower,  although  variously  regu¬ 
lated  by  statutes  in  the  different  States.  In  some  States 
it  has  been  abolished,  and  the  wife  has  been  given  a  dis¬ 
tributive  share  in  the  husband’s  estate.  During  the  hus¬ 
band’s  life  the  wife  has  at  common  law'  a  vested  interest 
in  his  dowable  property,  which  is  called  her  inchoate  right 
of  dower.  In  Mohammedan  law  dower  is  of  two  classes : 
prompt  dower  and  deferred  dower  (which  see). 

2.  The  property  which  a  woman  brings  to  a  husband  in 
marriage  ;  —  now  usually  called  dowry.  See  dowry,  ??.,  2. 

His  wife  brought  in  dower  Cilicia’s  crown.  Dryaen. 

3.  Property  given,  as  under  the  tribal  customs  of  some 
races,  by  a  man  to  or  for  his  bride  ;  dowry. 

4.  That  with  which  one  is  endowed  ;  endowment ;  dowry. 
Ilow  great,  how  plentiful,  how  rich  a  dower  !  Sir  J.  Darn  s. 

Man  in  his  primeval  dower  nrraj'ed.  Wordsworth. 
dow'er  (dou'er),  v.  t.  ;  dow'ered  (-erd) ;  dow'er-ing.  To 
supply  with  a  dower  or  dowry  ;  to  endow. 

When  she  marries  I  will  dower  her.  Ld.  Lytton. 
Nature  had  so  richly  dowered  him.  J.  A.  Sl/monds. 
dow'ie,  dow'y  (dou'T  ;  do'T),  a.  ;  dow'i-er  ;  dow'i-est.  [Cf. 
dull,  <?.]  Scot,  &  Dial.  Eng.  1.  Melancholy  ;  sad  ;  dis¬ 
mal  ;  low-spirited.  “  I  wander  dowie  up  the  glen.”  Burns. 
2.  Weak  ;  weary  ;  in  ill  health.  Eng.  Dial.  Diet. 

—  dow'i-ly,  adv.  —  dow'i-ness,  n. 
dow'itCh-er  (dou'Tch-er),  n.  [Of  Amer.  Ind.  origin;  cf. 
Mohawk  and  Cayuga  ta-wis ,  Onondaga  la-wish ,  the  name 
for  the  snipe.]  An  American  long-billed  snipe  of  the 
genus  Macrorhamphus ,  intermediate  in  characters  between 
the  true  snipe  (genus  Gallinago )  and  the  sandpipers.  There 
are  two  closely  allied  species  (M.  griseus and  M.scolopaceus ), 
found  chiefly  in  eastern  and  western  North  America,  re¬ 
spectively,  out  wintering  largely  in  Central  or  South 
America.  They  are  called  red-breasted  snipe  (but  should 
not  be  confounded  with  the  red-breasted  sandpiper  or  knot), 
also  brownbaclc  when  in  summer  plumage,  and  grayback 
when  in  winter  plumage,  from  their  prevailing  colors  at 


those  seasons.  They  are  the  tamest  and  most  easily  killed 
of  the  larger  snipe,  and  are  fast  being  exterminated, 
dowl,  or  dowie  (doul),  n.  [Cf.  OF.  duuille  soft.]  Feath¬ 
ery  or  wool-like  down  ;  filament  (of  a  feather).  Shak. 

No  feather,  or  dowie  of  a  leather.  De  Quincey. 
dow 'las  (dou'ids),  n.  [From  Daoulas ,  in  Brittany.  Oxf. 
E.  D.]  A  coarse  linen  cloth  made  in  the  north  of  England 
and  in  Scotland,  now  nearly  replaced  by  calico.  Shak. 
down  (doun),  n.  [Icel.  dunn,  akin  to  S\v.  dun,  Dan.  duun, 
LG.  dune ,  G.  daune.]  1.  A  covering  of  soft  fluffy  feathers, 
as  that  possessed  by  young  birds  (esp.  precocial  birds)  be¬ 
fore  they  acquire  their  coat  of  ordinary  feathers ;  also, 
one  of  the  soft  feathers  composing  it.  Down  occurs  also 
under  the  ordinary  feathers  of  adult  birds,  being  espe¬ 
cially  thick  in  members  of  the  duck  family  and  certain  other 
aquatic  birds.  That  produced  by  the  eider  ducks  is  espe¬ 
cially  valued  for  its  fineness  and  softness.  Down  feathers 
are  very  short-stemmed,  with  a  short  soft  racliis.  or  none 
at  all,  in  which  case  the  barbs  are  sessile  in  a  tuft  at  the 
end  of  the  quill.  The  barbs  are  soft,  the  barbules  thread¬ 
like,  and  the  hamuli  wanting. 

2  A  soft  hairy  outgrowth,  as  that  which  first  appears  on 
the  human  face,  or  the  pubescence  of  plants. 

3.  Bot.  a  The  coma  of  certain  seeds,  b  The  pappus  of  a 
composite  flower,  as  the  thistle. 

4  That  which  is  made  of  down,  as  a  bed  or  pillow ;  that 
which  affords  ease  and  repose,  like  a  bed  of  down. 

When  in  the  down  I  sink  my  head, 

Sleep,  Death’s  twin  brother,  times  my  breath.  Tennyson. 
in  the  down,  covered  with  down  ;  —  said  of  young  birds  that 
have  not  yet  acquired  their  ordinary  feathers, 
down,  v.  t.  To  cover,  ornament,  line,  or  stuff  with  down.  R. 
down,  n.  [ME.  dun,  doun,  hill,  AS.  dun;  prob.  of  Celtic 
origin ;  cf.  Ir.  dun  hill,  fortified  hill,  Gael,  dun  heap, 
hillock,  hill,  W.  din  a  fortified  hill  or  mount ;  akin  to  E. 
town.  See  town  ;  cf.  down,  adv.  &  prep.,  dune.]  1.  A 
hill ;  esp.,  a  bank  or  hillock  of  sand  thrown  up  by  the  wind 
on  or  near  the  shore  ;  a  flattisli-topped  hill ;  —  usually  in pi. 

She  went  by  dale,  and  6he  went  by  down.  Tennyson. 
2  A  tract  of  open  upland,  often  undulating  and  covered 
with  fine  turf  which  serves  chiefly  for  the  grazing  of  sheep; 
—  usually  in  pi. ;  specif.,  pi.,  the  treeless  chalk  uplands 
along  the  south  and  southeast  coast  of  England. 

3-  [cap.']  pi.  A  roadstead  in  the  North  Sea,  inside  the 
Goodwin  Sands,  between  the  North  and  South  Forelands, 
near  Deal,  a  famous  rendezvous  for  ships. 

4  [cap.]  A  sheep  of  any  breed  originating  in  the  Downs 
of  southern  England,  esp.  one  of  the  Southdown  breed, 
down,  adv.  [For  older  adoum,  AS.  adun,  adune,  of  dune  ; 
prop.,  from  or  off  the  hill.  See  down  a  hill;  cf.  adown.] 

1.  In  the  direction  of  gravity,  or  toward  the  center  of  the 
earth  ;  toward  or  in  a  lower  place  or  position  ;  below  ;  — 
the  opposite  of  up. 

2.  Hence,  in  many  derived  uses  ;  as  :  a  From  a  higher  to 
a  lower  position,  lit.  or  fig. ;  in  a  descending  direction  ; 
from  the  top  of  an  ascent ;  from  an  upright  position  ;  to  or 
towards  the  ground  or  floor  or  any  surface  considered  as  a 
basis  upon  or  agaiust  which  a  thing  rests ;  to  or  into  a  lower 
or  an  inferior  state  ;  as,  into  a  state  of  humility,  disgrace, 
misery,  subjection,  restraint,  or  the  like ;  into  a  state  of 
rest  ;  — with  verbs  indicating  motion. 

It  will  be  rain  to-night.  Let  it  come  down.  Shak. 

And  that  drags  down  his  life.  Tennyson. 

The  French  . . .  shone  down  [i-  e.,  outshone ]  the  English.  Shak. 

He  thinks  that  as  a  man  he  is  her  superior,  and  coiihciously  or 
unconsciously  talks  (town  to  her.  James  Bryce. 

b  In  a  low  or  the  lowest  position,  lit.  or  fig.  ;  at  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  a  descent ;  below  the  horizon  ;  on  the  ground  or 
floor  or  any  surface  considered  as  a  basis  on  or  against 
which  a  thing  rests  ;  in  a  condition  of  humility,  dejection, 
misery,  subjection,  or  the  like  ;  in  a  state  of  quiet. 

The  moon  is  down  ;  I  have  not  heard  the  clock.  Shak. 
lie  that  is  down  needs  fear  no  fall.  Bunyan. 

3.  From  a  past  time  ;  from  a  remoter  or  higher  antiquity. 

Venerable  men  !  you  have  come  down  to  U6  from  a  former  gen¬ 
eration.  D.  Webster. 

4.  In  a  direction  conventionally  or  temporarily  considered 
as  the  opposite  of  up,  regardless  of  actual  descent  ;  as,  he 
has  gone  down  South  ;  he  paced  up  and  down  in  a  rage. 
In  England,  persons  in  London  or  in  a  university,  esp. 
Oxford  or  Cambridge,  go  doini  when  they  go  away. 

5.  From  a  greater  to  a  less  bulk,  amount,  or  strength,  or 
from  a  thinner  to  a  thicker  consistence  ;  as,  to  boil  doivn 
in  cookery;  to  bring  down  the  price. 

6.  On  paper  or  other  writing  material  ;  as,  to  write  down. 

7  On  or  upon  a  table  or  counter ;  hence,  (paid)  in  cash  or 
on  the  spot ;  as,  to  pay  part  down  and  part  on  time. 

8  Theat.  Toward  the  front  of  the  stage. 

Down  is  often  used  elliptically  with  verbs  so  as  to  have 
the  force  of  a  verb,  an  adjective,  etc.,  as  where  doivn  is  used 
for  go  down ,  come  down,  tear  doun,  fake  doivn,  put  down, 
haul  down,  or  the  like,  esp.  in  command  or  exclamation, 
or  where  it  is  used  predicatively  with  is,  was,  etc.,  as  in 
“  he  was  doivn.” 

Down ,  therefore,  and  beg  mercy  of  the  duke.  Shak. 

If  he  be  hungry  .  .  .  breud  alone  will  down.  Locke. 
Down  is  also  used  intensively;  as,  to  be  loaded  down;  to 
fall  doivn  ;  to  hang  down  ;  to  drop  doivn. 

The  temple  of  Here  at  Argos  was  burnt  down.  Jowett  (  Thucyd.). 
For  various  phrases  beginning  with  down  see  the  first  noun, 
verb,  or  other  main  word  of  the  phrase  sought  for. 

Down  East,  in  or  into  Maine  or  other  districts  on  or  near  the 
eastern  coast  of  New  England.  U.  S.  —  d.  helm.  Nan/.,  an 
order  to  the  helmsman  to  put  the  helm  to  leeward.  —  d.  in 
the  mouth,  dejected  ;  chopfallen.  Colloq. —  d.  on  one’s  luck, 
in  ill  luck.  Colloq.  —  d  to  the  ground,  wholly  ;  thoroughly. 
Colloq.  —  d.  with,  take  down  ;  throw  down  ;  put  down  ;  — 
used  in  energetic  command.  “  Doivn  with  the  palace  ;  fire 
it.”  Dryden.  —  to  be  d.  on,  to  dislike  and  treat  harshly; 
to  bear  a  grudge  against.  Slang.  —  to  lay  d.,  to  expound  ; 
to  state  positively.  Colloq. 


dow  (dou).  Var.  of  DHOW, 
dow  (dou).  v.  i.  [Cf.  hull.]  To 
fade;  to  dull;  to  become  drowsy. 
Scot.  Sr  Dial.  Eng. 
dow'age,  n.  [OF.  douage .] 
Dowry.  Ohs.  [See -ism. I 

dow'a-ger-ism  (-d-j5r-Tz’m),  n.| 
dowaire-  dower. 
dow'ar  (doo'ar).Var.  of  nor  ah. 
dowary.  f  dowry.  [Bible. | 
Doway  Bible.  Var.  of  Douay  i 
dow'barfc.  di'I.bkrt. 
dow'cet.  douoet. 
dowcht.  One.  or  Scot.  pret.  of 
now,  to  avail. 

dow' cote  (doo'kot),  n.  Pigeon 
house  ;  dovecot.  Scot. 
dowd,  n.  A  dowdy  person,  usu¬ 
ally  a  woman.  Rare. 


dowd,  n.  A  nightcap;  n  woman’s 

cap.  Ohs.  or  Scot,  v  Dial •  Eng. 

dowe.  •fnoufJii,  now.  to  enrich, 
dowe  (Scot.  do).  Obs.  or  Scot, 
var.  of  now,  to  avail.  [DOW.  I 
dowed  (doud),  pret.  Sr  p.  p.  oi  | 
dowel  pin.  =  dowel,  L 

do  wen.  p.  a.  [Cf.  ME.  dolren, 
n.  p.  of  del  veil  to  dig,  to  bury. 
See  delve.]  Buried.  Ohs. 
dower,  n.  [Cf.  F.  douce  ditch, 
a  sort  of  cave  or  burrow.  Or. 
hIbo  douvre,  done.]  A  burrow, 
n s  of  rabbits.  Ohs. 
dow'er-al  (dou'?r-<f.l),  a.  Dotal, 
dow'erd.  Dowered.  Ref.  Sp. 
dow'er-ess.  n.  A  dowager, 
dower  house.  A  house  forming 
part  of  a  widow’s  dower.  Eng. 


dowerie.  *f*  DOWRY, 
dow'er-less.  a.  See  -less. 
dow'er-y  (dou'6r-f).  Var.  of 
dowry. 

dowf  (douf),  a.  Also  dowff, 
douf.  douff.  [Icel.  daufr  deaf  ; 
cf.  D.  doof.  See  deaf.]  Scot, 
or  Dial.  Eng.  1.  Lacking  force; 
hence,  heavy;  flat;  stupid. 

2.  Dismal  :  "melancholy. 

3.  Dull;  hollow;  —  ofsound. 
dow'fart  (dou'f?rt  ;  ddo'-),  a. 
Dull  ;  stupid.  S  cot.  —  n.  A 
stupid  fellow.  Scot. 

dowfe-  +  dove. 

Dow'ie-ite  (dou'Y-Tt),  n.  [After 
John  Alexander  Dowie  (1847- 
1907),  founder  of  the  sect.]  A 
member  of  the  Christian  Catho¬ 


lic  Church.  See  under  Chris¬ 
tian.  ff.— Dow'ie  ism  (-Tz’m),  n. 
dow'itch  (dou'lch),  n.  =  dow- 
itc  her.  Local,  U.  S. 

dowk.  duck,  bird. 

dowk  (Scot.  dtfbk).  Obs.  or 
Scot,  and  dial.  Eng.  var.  of 
DUCK,  V. 

dowl.  dool. 

dowl.  Var.  of  dowle.  filament, 
dowie  (dial.  doul).  Ohs.  or  dial. 
Eng.  var.  of  dowl,  down, 
dowie.  +  dole,  grief  ;  dool, 
boundary  ;  dooly  ;  dowel. 
dowie.  +  dooly. 
dow'less  (d  o  u'lP  s  ;  do'-),  a. 
[See  now  to  be  worthy.] 
Strengtbless  ;  infirm.  Scot. 
dow'ly  (-1T),  a.  [Cf.  dull.] 


down  (doun),  prep,  [From  down,  adv.]  1.  In  a  descend¬ 
ing  direction  along;  from  a  higher  to  a  lower  place  upon  or 
within  ;  at  a  lower  place  in  or  on  ;  as,  down  a  hill  or  a  well. 

2.  Hence  :  Along  over  or  through  towards  the  mouth  or 
the  sea  ;  as,  to  sail  or  swim  down  a  stream,  an  inlet,  a  bay. 

3.  Along,  over,  or  through  in  a  direction  conventionally 
or  temporarily  considered  as  the  opposite  of  up,  without 
regard  to  actual  descent ;  a6,  up  and  down  the  room. 

4.  Sometimes  short  for  down  to,  or  down  in  (a  place  that 
is,  or  is  considered  as,  down  in  direction) ;  as,  down  town  ; 
down  cellar. 

down  the  country,  in  the  direction  of  the  sea,  or  of  the  part 
where  rivers  discharge  their  waters  into  the  ocean.  —  d.  the 
sound,  in  the  direction  of  the  ebbing  tide  ;  toward  the  sea. 
—  d.  the  wind,  in  the  direction  in  w  hich  the  w  ind  is  blowing. 


down,  v.  t. ;  downed  (dound) ;  down'ing.  To  cause  to  go 
down  ;  to  put  down  ;  to  overthrow,  as  in  wrestling  ;  hence, 
to  subdue  ;  to  bring  down.  Archaic  or  Colloq.  “  To  down 
proud  hearts.”  Sir  P.  Sidney. 

down,  v.  i.  To  go  down ;  to  descend.  Locke. 

down,  a.  1-  Downward;  descending;  going  down  ;  slop¬ 
ing  ;  as,  a  down  stroke  ;  a  down  grade  ;  a  down  train. 

2 .  Downcast ;  as,  a  down  look.  Rare. 

3.  Downright ;  absolute  ;  positive  ;  as,  a  down  denial.  Obs. 

4.  Golf.  Behind  one’s  opponent  one  or  more  holes  ;  — op¬ 
posed  to  up. 

5  Football.  Of  the  ball,  not  in  play  because  either :  (1)  Its 
holder  cries  “down,”  (2)  its  progress  is  wholly  stopped, 
or  (3)  the  officials  stop  the  play  for  any  reason.  U.  S. 
J[y  See  Note  at  end  of  down,  adv. 

down  draft,  a  downward  draft,  as  in  a  flue,  chimney,  shaft 
of  a  mine,  etc.  —  d.  gate.  =  down  runner.  —  d.  pipe,* a  drain 
pipe  leading  down  the  wall  of  a  building. —  d.  runner. 
Founding,  a  runner  leading  directly  from  the  runner  basin, 
down,  n.  1.  The  refrain  of  a  song.  Obs. 

2.  A  descent ;  hence,  a  reverse  of  fortune  ;  a  low'  state. 

If  the  downs  of  life  too  much  outnumber  the  ups.  M.  Ai'nold. 

3.  A  grudge  ;  a  dislike;  a  feeling  of  being  down  upon. 
Colloq.,  Australia  &  Eng. 

4.  Football.  The  period  between  the  beginning  of  a  play 

and  the  moment  when  the  ball  is  next  declared  down  or 
the  play  ceases.  U.  S.  * 

down'east'  (doun'kast/),  a.  1.  Cast  down  ;  dejected. 

2.  Of  looks,  cast  dow  nward  ;  directed  to  the  ground,  from 
bashfulness,  modesty,  dejection,  or  guilt. 

’T  is  love,  said  she  :  and  then  my  downcast  eyes, 

And  guilty  dumbness,  witnessed  my  surprise.  Dryden. 

—  down'cast'ly,  adv.  —  down'east  ness,  n. 

down'east',  n.  1.  A  casting  down  ;  overthrow. 

2.  Downcast  or  melancholy  look. 

3.  A  ventilating  shaft  down  w'hich  the  fresh  air  passes  in 
circulating  through  a  mine,  the  hold  of  a  ship,  etc.  ;  the 
current  of  air  through  the  shaft. 

down'east',  v.  t.  To  cast  down  ;  to  deject.  Archaic. 
down'eome'  (-kum'),  n.  1.  A  coming  down  ;  descent ; 
sudden  fall ;  downfall ;  overthrow.  Milton. 

2.  =  dow'ncomer  a. 

down'com  er  (-kum'er),  n.  A  pipe  to  conduct  something 
downwards  ;  specif.  :  a  Iron  Manuf.  A  pipe  for  leading 
the  hot  gases  from  the  top  of  a  blast  furnace  downward  to 
the  regenerators,  boilers,  etc.  b  Steam  Engin.  In  some 
water-tube  boilers,  a  tube  larger  in  diameter  than  the  water 
tubes  to  conduct  the  water  from  eacli  top  drum  to  a  bot¬ 
tom  drum,  thus  completing  the  circulation, 
down'— east',  a.  Living  in,  or  coming  from,  northeastern 
New  England,  esp.  Maine,  or  Nova  Scotia.  Colloq .,  V.  S. 
—  down  -east'er  (-es'ter),  d.  Colloq.,  U.  S. 
down'fall'  (-f61'),  n.  1.  A  sudden  fall ;  a  body  falling. 

Those  cataracts  or  downfalls  aforesaid.  Holland 

2  A  sudden  descent  from  rank  or  state,  reputation  or 
happiness  ;  destruction  ;  ruin. 

Dire  were  the  consequences  which  would  follow  the  downfall 
of  so  important  a  place.  Motley. 

3.  A  pit;  a  precipice  ;  an  abyss.  Obs. 

4.  A  trap  in  which  something  falls  and  imprisons  or  in¬ 
jures  the  prey  when  the  trap  is  sprung. 

down'fall  en  (-ffiF’n),  a.  Fallen  ;  ruined.  Carew. 

down'fall  ing.  a.  Falling  dowui ;  decaying, 
down'f'.ow'  (-fio'),  n.  A  flowing  down;  also,  that  which 
flows  or  runs  down. 

down'haul'  (-h81'),  n.  Naut.  A  rope  to  haul  down,  or  to 
|  assist  in  hauling  dowm,  a  sail  ;  as,  a  staysail  down  haul. 

down'lieart  ed  (-har'tgd  ;  87),  a.  Dejected;  low-spirited. 

I  —  down  heart'ed-ly,  adv.  —  down  heart'ed-ness,  n. 
downhill'  (-Ini'),  adv.  Towards  the  bottom  of  a  hill; 
downwards ;  as,  water  runs  downhill. 
down'hill  ,  n.  Declivity;  descent;  slope. 

On  th’  icy  downhills  of  this  slippery  life.  Du  Bartas  (trans.). 
down'llili',  a.  Declivous;  descending;  sloping.  “  A  down¬ 
hill  greensward.”  Congreve. 

Down'ing  Street  (doun'Tng).  A  short  street  between  St. 
James’s  Park  and  Whitehall  in  the  West  End  of  London. 
In  it  are  the  Foreign  Office  and  other  government  offices, 
and  hence  it  has  come  to  be  a  synonym  for  the  Britisli 
administration  or  government.  It  is  named  after  Sir 
George  Downing  (d.  1684). 

down'ly  ing  (-li'Tng),  n.  1.  The  time  or  act  of  going  to 
bed  ;  time  of  repose.  Obs.  or  R.  Cavendish. 

2.  The  lying-in  of  a  woman.  Dial.  Eng. 
down'pour'  (doun'por';  201),  n.  A  pouring  or  streaming 
downwards  ;  esp.,  a  heavy  or  continuous  rain, 
down  right'  (doun'rit' ;  doun'rlt'),  adv.  1.  Straight  down  ; 
perpendicularly.  Obs.  or  Archaic. 

2-  In  plain  terms;  without  ceremony. 

We  shall  chide  downright,  if  I  longer  stay.  Shak. 

3  Without  delay  ;  at  once  ;  straightway.  Obs. 

4.  Thoroughly;  completely;  out  and  out. 


Doleful  ;  lonely.  Scot.  Sr  Dial. 
Eng.— adv.  Dolefully.  Ohs. 
dow'na  (dou'nA),  r.  Cannot. 

Scot. 

down'bear',  r.  t.  To  bear  down; 
to  depress  ;  to  oppress.  Ohs. 
down'beard',  n.  The  downy 
achene  of  the  thistle.  Rare. 
down'by  (Scot.  d<5on'bT),  adv. 
Down  that  way.  Scot. 
down'-draw  '(Scot.  d<5on'-), 
down'-drug'  (-drdbgO,  w.  A  de¬ 
pressing  or  down-drugging  in¬ 
fluence.  Scot. 

down'gate,  n.  [down,  adv.  + 
gate  a  way,  a  going.]  Descent. 
Ohs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 
down'gyved  (doun'jlvd'h  a. 
Hanging  down  like  gyves.  Obs. 


down'i-ly  ( doun'I-lf),  adv.  In 
a  downy  manner.  Rare. 
down'i-ness,  w.  See -ness. 
down'land,  n.  A  lowland.  Rare. 
down'land.  n.  I. and  consisting 
of  downs;  hilly  country;  specif, 
[cowj,  the  region  of  the  North 
ana  South  Downs.  Eng. 
down'less,  a.  See -less. 
downMie',  v.  i.  To  lie  down. 
down'looked'C-ldbkt'ba.  Down¬ 
cast  in  countenance,  as  from 
guilt  or  modesty.  Ohs.  or  R. 
down'-mon  ey,‘w.  Money  paid 
down  when  a  bargain  is  made. 
Local,  U.  S. 

down'most  (doun'mOst),  adv. 
Sr  a.  Farthest  down, 
down'nesa,  n.  See -ness. 


food,  fo“ot ;  out,  oil ;  chair  ;  ro  ;  sing,  iijk  ;  then,  thin  ;  nature,  verdure  (250) ;  K  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144) ;  how ;  yet ;  zh  _  z  in  azure. 
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down'right7  (doun'rlt7),  a.  1.  Directed  vertically  down¬ 
wards  ;  descending  straight  down. 

2.  Plain  ;  direct ;  unceremonious ;  blunt ;  positive. 

A  man  of  plain,  downright  character.  Scott. 

3.  Absolute  ;  thorough  ;  plain  ;  as,  a  downright  lie. 

The  downright  impossibilities  charged  upon  it.  South. 
Syn.  —  See  forthright- 

—  down'right  ly,  adv.  —  down'right  ness,  n. 
down'right7,  n.  1.  A  perpendicular.  Obs.  Oxf.  E.  D. 

2.  An  inferior  short-staple  wool  ;  — usually  in  pi. 
down'rush7  f-rtish7),  n.  A  rushing  down. 

down'set'  (-sfit7),  a.  Her.  Of  a  fess,  having  one  half  on  a 
specified  side  set  lower  down  than  the  other  by  an  amount 
equal  to  its  width  ;  as,  a  fess  downset  on  the  dexter  side, 
down  stairs'  (-st&rz'),  adv.  Down  the  stairs  ;  on  or  to  a 
lower  floor.  —  a.  ( pron .  douii'stArz7).  Below  stairs;  as,  a 
downstairs  room. 

down  stairs',  n.  The  part  of  the  house  below  stairs  ;  the 
lower  floor  or  floors. 

down'stream7  (-strem7),  adv.  Down  the  stream. 
down'take7  (-tak7),  n.  Engin.  A  pipe,  duct,  or  flue,  which 
leads  downward,  as  for  air,  gas,  or  water. 
down'throw7  (-thro7),  n.  1.  Act  or  process  of  throwing 
down;  state  of  being  overthrown;  overthrow ;  as,  the  sud¬ 
den  downthrow  of  a  reputation. 

2-  Mining.  See  throw,  n. 

down  tree-  The  corkwood  ( Ochroma  lagopu.s)  of  the  West 
Indies  and  Central  America,  the  seeds  of  which  are  in¬ 
vested  with  thick,  cottony  fibers. 
dOWn'trod/  (doun'trfid7)  )  a.  Trodden  down  ;  tram- 
down'trod  den  (-tr5d7’n ;  87)  J  pled  down ;  abused  by 
superior  power.  Shak.  —  downtrod'den-ness,  n. 
down'ward  (-werd)  |  adv .  [AS.  adunweard.  See  down, 
down'wards  (-werdz)  (  adv.;  -ward.]  1.  From  a  high¬ 
er  place  to  a  lower  ;  in  a  descending  course  ;  as,  to  tend, 
move,  roll,  look,  or  take  root,  downward  or  downwards. 
“  Looking  downwards Pope. 

Their  heads  they  downward  bent.  Drayton. 

2  From  a  higher  to  a  lower  condition;  toward  misery, 
humility,  disgrace,  or  ruin. 

And  downward  fell  into  a  groveling  swine.  Milton. 

3-  From  a  remote  or  earlier  time;  from  an  ancestor  or 
predecessor  ;  from  one  to  another  in  a  descending  line. 

down'ward,  a.  1.  Moving  or  extending  from  a  higher  to 
a  lower  place ;  tending  toward  the  earth  or  its  center,  or 
toward  a  lower  level ;  declivous. 

With  downward  force 

That  drove  the  sand  along  he  took  his  way.  Dryden. 

2-  Descending  from  a  head,  origin,  or  source  ;  as,  a  doivn- 
ward  line  of  descent. 

3.  Tending  to  a  lower  state  ;  depressed ;  dejected  ;  as, 

downward  thoughts.  Sir  P.  Sidney. 

4.  Being  below  ;  lower.  Rare.  Campbell. 

—  down'ward  ly,  adv.  —  down'ward-ness,  n. 
down  weigh'  (-wa'),  v.  t.  To  weigh  or  press  down, 
down'y  (aoun'T),  a. ;  down'i-er  (-i-er) ;  down'i-est. 

1.  Covered  with  down,  or  with  pubescence  or  soft  hairs. 

2.  Made  of,  or  resembling,  down.  Hence,  fig.:  Soft; 
placid  ;  soothing  ;  quiet.  “  A  downy  shower.”  Keble. 

Time  steals  on  with  downy  feet.  Young. 

3-  Cunning  ;  wary  ;  knowing.  Slang,  Eng.  Latham. 
downy  mildew,  any  of  several  destructive  diseases  of  plants 
due  to  parasitic  fungi  of  the  order  Peronosporales,esp.P/as- 
mopara  viticola  and  Phytophthora  infest ans,  attacking  the 
grape  and  potato  respectively.  They  form  whitish  masses 
of  conidiophores  on  the  under  sides  of  the  leaves.  Also, 
the  fungus  itself.  —  d.  myrtle,  a  handsome  evergreen  myr- 
taceous  shrub  (Rhodomyrtils /om^?i/a?</)with  downy  branch¬ 
es,  large  leaves,  and  pink  flowers  succeeded  by  eaible  ber¬ 
rylike  fruits.  It  is  cultivated  for  ornament  in  the  south¬ 
ern  United  States.  In  India,  where  it  is  native,  it  is  known 
as  hill  gooseberry.  —  d.  oat  grass.  See  grass,  Table  I.  —  d. 
woodpecker,  a  small  and  widely  distributed  North  American 
black-and-white  woodpecker  ( Dryobates  pubescens). 

down'y,  a.  Of  the  nature  of,  or  characterized  by,  downs.  R. 
dow'ry  (dou'rT),  n.  ;  pi.  -ries  (-rlz).  [Contr.  from  dowery  ; 
cf.  LL.  dotarium.  See  dower.]  1.  A  widow’s  dower. 

2.  The  money,  goods,  or  estate,  which  a  woman  brings  to 
her  husband  in  marriage  ;  a  bride’s  portion  on  her  mar¬ 
riage  ;  dot. 

3.  A  gift  of  property  by  a  man  to  or  for  his  bride  ;  dower. 
Ask  me  never  so  much  dowry  and  gift,  and  I  will  give  .  .  .  ; 

but  give  me  the  damsel  to  wife.  Qen.  xxxiv.  12. 

4.  Gift  of  nature  ;  talent ;  endowment. 

dowse  (douz),  v.  i.  ;  dowsed  (douzd)  ;  dows'ing.  To  use 
the  dipping  or  divining  rod,  as  in  search  of  water,  ore,  etc. 
dows'er  (douz'er),  n.  A  divining  rod  for  dowsing  ;  also, 
one  who  uses  the  divining  rod. 

Dow'son  gas  (dou'sfm).  Semiwater  ga3.  specif,  a  variety 
introduced  by  Joseph  E.  Dowson  (b.  1844),  English  engi¬ 
neer,  for  driving  gas  engines. 

doxo-log'i-cal  (d5k7so-15j'T-kal),  a.  Pertaining  to  doxol¬ 
ogy  1  giving  praise  to  God.  —  dox'O-log'i  cal-ly,  adv. 
dox-ol'o-gize  (dok-sfil'o-jlz),  v.  i.  &.  t. ;  dox-ol'o-gized 
(-jizd)  ;  dox-ol'o-giz7ing  (-jiz'Tng).  To  give  glory  to  God, 
as  in  a  doxology  ;  to  praise  God  with  doxologies. 
dox-ol'o-gy  (-jT),  n. ;  pi.  -gies  (-jTz).  [LL.  doxologia ,  Gr. 
8o£o\oy  a,  fr.  6o£oAoyos  praising,  giving  glory;  $o£a  opin¬ 
ion,  estimation,  glory,  praise  (from  So/ceip  to  think,  imag¬ 
ine)  -f-  Ae'yeiv  to  speak  :  cf.  F.  doxologie.  See  dogma, 
legend.]  1.  Praise  to  the  Deity  :  thanksgiving.  Obs. 


2.  A  kind  of  hymn  or  formula,  commonly  short,  express¬ 
ing  praise  to  God,  esp.  one  used  in  Christian  worship ;  a 
form  of  praise  to  God  designed  to  be  sung,  chanted,  or 
said  by  the  choir  or  the  congregation,  as  the  greater  doxol¬ 
ogy  {the  Gloria  in  Excelsis),  the  lesser  doxology  (the  Gloria 
Patri),  or,  esp.,  the  stanza  beginning  “Praise  God,  from 
whom  all  blessings  flow  !  ”  from  Bishop  Ken’s  Morning 
and  Evening  Hymn. 

David  breaks  forth  into  these  triumphant  praises  and  doxolo¬ 
gies.  South. 

dox'y  (d5k'sY),?i.;pZ.  doxies  (-sTz).  [Cf.  duck  a  pet.]  1.  A 
loose  wench  ;  a  disreputable  sweetheart.  Slang  or  Cant. 
2.  A  sweetheart.  Dial.  Eng. 

dox'y,  n.  [See  orthodoxy,  heterodoxy,  etc.]  Opinion  ; 
doctrine  ;  esp.,  religious  opinion.  Cf.  -ism. 

He  [Bp.  Warburton]  has  the  credit,  too,  of  the  famous  distinc¬ 
tion  between  orthodoxy  and  heterodoxy  :  “  Orthodoxy  is  my 
doxy ,  and  heterodoxy  is  another  man’s  doxy."  ./.  S.  Watson. 
II  doy  en'  (E.  dw&'yifN'),  n.  [F.  See  dean.]  1.  A  leader 
of  ten.  Obs. 

2.  Lit.,  a  dean ;  the  senior  member  of  a  body  or  group. 
“  This  doyen  of  newspapers.”  A.  R.  Colquhoun. 

doze  (doz),  v.  i.  ;  dozed  (dozd) ;  doz'ing  (doz'Tng).  [Cf. 
Icel.  dusa  to  doze,  Dan.  dose  to  make  dull,  heavy,  or 
drowsy,  dos  dullness,  drowsiness,  dbsig  drowsy.]  To 
slumber ;  to  sleep  lightly  ;  to  be  in  a  dull  or  stupefied  con¬ 
dition,  as  if  half  asleep ;  to  be  drowsy, 
doze,  v.  t.  1.  To  pass  or  spend  in  drowsiness  ;  as,  to  doze 
away  one’s  time. 

2.  To  make  dull ;  to  stupefy  ;  to  muddle  ;  to  perplex.  Obs. 
doze,  n.  A  light  sleep  ;  a  drowse.  Tennyson. 

dozed  (dozd),  a.  Unsound  from  decay,  as  from  dry  rot ;  — 
said  of  timber. 

doz'en  (duz'’n),  n.  ;  pi.  dozen  (before  another  noun), 
dozens  (-’nz).  [ME.  doseine,  dosein ,  OF.  doseine ,  F.  dou- 
zaine,  fr.  douze  twelve,  fr.  L.  duodecim  ;  duo  two  -f-  decern 
ten.  See  two,  ten;  cf.  duodecimal.]  1.  A  collection  of 
twelve  objects  ;  a  tale  or  set  of  twelve  ;  —  with  or  without 
of  before  the  substantive  which  follows.  “  Some  six  or 
seven  dozen  of  Scots. ”  44  A  dozen  sons.”  Shak. 

2.  An  indefinite  small  number.  Milton. 

3.  [Usually  pi.']  A  kind  of  coarse  woolen  cloth.  Obs. 
doz'en-er  (-er),  n.  [F.  dizenier,  fr.  dizaine  a  group  of  ten, 

fr.  d/zten,  L.  decern.  See  ten.]  a  A  member  of  a  tithing 
Obs.  or  Hist,  b  A  borough  constable  or  w  ard  officer.  Obs. 
doz'eilth  (diiz'’nth),  a.  Twelfth. 

doz'y  (doz'T),  a.  ;  doz'i-er  (-T-er) ;  doz'i-est.  1.  Drowsy ; 
inclined  to  doze;  sleepy;  sluggish;  as,  a  dozy  head.  Dryden. 
2.  In  a  state  of  decay  ;  as,  dozy  wood  or  fruit, 
drab  (drab),  n.  [AS.  drabbe  dregs,  lees ;  akin  to  D.  drab, 
drabbe,  dregs,  G.  treber ;  cf.  also  Gael,  drabag  a  slattern, 
drabach  slovenly.  Cf.  draff.]  1.  A  slatternly  woman. 
2.  A  strumpet. 

drab,  v.  i.  ;  drabbed  (drXbd) ;  drab'bing.  To  associate 
with  strumpets  ;  to  wench.  Beau.  <t*  FI. 

drab,  n.  [F.  drap  cloth,  LL.  drappus;  of  unknown  origin. 
Cf.  drape.]  1.  A  kind  of  thick  woolen  cloth  of  dull 
brownish  yellow,  or  yellowish  gray,  color. 

2.  A  dull  brownish  yellow  or  yellowish  gray  color, 
drab,  a.  Of  the  color  of  drab. 

Dra'ba  (dra'bd),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  Spdprj  a  kind  of  cress.] 
Bot.  A  very  large  genus  of  brassicaceous  herbs,  of  temper¬ 
ate  and  arctic  regions.  They  are  low,  tufted,  often  scapose 
plants,  with  small  flowers  and  oblong  or  linear  silicles. 
Many  species  are  called  whitlow  grass.  Also  [/.  c.],  a  plant 
of  this  genus. 

drab'bet (drSb'St;  -It;  151),  n.  [See  drab  cloth.]  A  coarse 
drab  linen  fabric,  or  duck,  used  for  smockfrocks,  etc.  Eng. 
drab'bish  (-Tsh),  a.  Having  the  character  of  a  drab, 
drab'bish,  a.  Somewhat  drab  in  color, 
drab'ble  (drSb'’l),  r.  t. ;  drab'bled  (-’Id);  drab'bling 
(drSb'ltng).  [ME.  drabelen ;  cf.  LG.  drabbeln  to  splash, 
spatter.]  To  draggle  ;  to  wet  and  befoul  by  draggling  ; 
as,  to  drabble  a  gown  or  cloak, 
drab'ble,  v.  i.  1.  To  be  or  become  wet  and  muddy;  to 
dabble  in  or  go  through  wet  or  miry  places. 

2.  To  fish  with  a  rod  and  a  long  line  which  is  drawn  along 
through  the  water  ;  as,  to  drabble  for  barbels, 
drab'ble,  n.  Act  of  drabbling.  Rare. 
drab'ble-tail  ,  n.  A  draggle-tail ;  a  slattern. 

Dra-cae'na  (drd-se'im),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  Spa/caiva  she- 
dragon.]  Bot.  a  A  genus  of  liliaceous  shrubs  or  trees, 
natives  of  the  warmer  parts  of  the  Old  World.  They  dif¬ 
fer  from  Tsetsia  chiefly  by  the  larger  flowers  and  the  soli¬ 
tary  ovule  in  each  cell  of  the  ovary.  D.  draco  is  the  cele¬ 
brated  dragon  tree  of  the  Canary  Islands.  Several  species 
are  common  in  hothouses,  b  [/.  c.]  llort.  A  plant  of  the 
genus  Dracrena  or  of  the  allied  genus  Tsetsia. 
drachm  (dram),  n.  [See  dram,  drachma.]  1.  A  drachma. 
2.  =  dram. 

drach'ma  (drXk'rad),  n. ;  pi.  E.  -mas  (-mdz),  L.  -mjb  (-me). 
[L.,  fr.  Gr.  Spaxun.  See  dram.]  1.  a  An  ancient  Greek 
weight  of  several  different  values,  equivalent,  by  the 
Attic  standard,  to  about  67.3  grains  (4.36  grams)  and  by  the 
standard  used  for  the  cistophorus  of  Asia  Minor  to  about 
49.1  gr.  (3.18  g.).  b  Hence,  any  of  several  modern  weights. 
See  weight.  Specif.,  Pharm .,  a  dram.  See  dram,  n.,  1. 
2-  An  ancient  Greek  silver  coin  weighing  a  drachma.  At 


the  ratio  of  12  to  1,  common  in  ancient  times,  the  normal 
Attic  silver  drachma  was  worth  in  gold  24.1  cents  (about 
Is.),  the  cistophoric  drachma,  17.C  cents  (83d.). 

3.  A  gold  monetary  unit  of  modern  Greece  equivalent  to 
the  franc  and  worth  19.3  cents;  100  lepta  ;  also,  a  silver 
coin  of  this  value. 

Dra'co  (dra'ko),  n. ;  gen.  Draconis  (dra-ko'nTs).  [L.  See 
dragon.]  1.  Astron.  A  northern  circumpolar  constellation 
within  which  is  the  north  pole  of  the  ecliptic  ;  the  Dragon. 
Some  of  its  brightest  stars  lie  between  Vega  and  the  Little 
Dipper. 

2.  Zobl.  A  genus  of  agamoid  lizards.  See  flying  dragon. 
Dra  co-ceph'a-lum  (dra7k6-sgf'd-lwm),  n.  [NL.  ;  Gr. 
SoaKojv  dragon  -j-  Kc^ahr/  head.]  Bot.  A  genus  of  mentha- 
ceous  herbs  of  temperate  Europe  and  Asia,  with  a  single 
species  (D.  pan'idorum)  Of  the  United  States.  They  re¬ 
semble  iXepeta,  of  which  the  catnip  is  representative,  but 
have  a  2-lipped  calyx.  Several  species  are  cultivated. 

Dra  CO'ni  an  (dra-ko'm-an),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  Draco, 
an  archon  and  member  of  the  Athenian  eupatridae,  or 
the  code  of  laws  which  is  said  to  have  been  framed  about 
621  b.  c.  by  him  as  thesmothete.  In  them  the  penalty  for 
all  offenses  was  death,  and  they  seemed  so  severe  to  a  later 
age  that  they  were  said  to  be  written  in  blood  and  not  in 
ink,  although  in  fact  they  recorded  the  customary  pun¬ 
ishments  of  the  time,  and  were  associated  with  the  insti¬ 
tution  of  the  Eplietse,  the  termination  of  the  arbitrary 
powers  of  the  arclions.  and  other  reforms.  Hence,  barba¬ 
rously  severe:  harsh;  cruel.  — Dra-CO'ni-an-ism  (-Tz’m),n. 
dra-con'ic  (-kfin'Tk),  a.  [L.  draco ,  -onis,  dragon,  fr.  Gr. 
SpdKujv.]  1.  Of  or  pertaining  to,  or  like,  a  dragon. 

2.  =  dracontic. 

drac'o  nin  (drftk'o-nTn),  n.  [Cf.  F.  draconine.  See  Draco.] 
6 'hem.  A  red  resin  forming  the  essential  basis  of  the  sub¬ 
stance  known  as  dragon’s  blood. 

dra  con'tic  (drd-k5n'tTk),  a.  [From  Gr.  £pd/cou',  bpaKov- 
T09,  dragon,  in  allusion  to  the  terms  dragon's  head  and 
dragon's  tail.]  Astron.  Belonging  to  that  space  of  time 
in  which  the  moon  performs  one  revolution,  from  ascend¬ 
ing  node  to  ascending  node.  See  dragon’s  head.  Obs. 
dra-con'tine  (-tin  ;  -till),  a.  [Gr.  SpaKuji  ,  Spa.Koi'TOs,  drag¬ 
on.]  Like,  or  belonging  to,  a  dragon.  Southey. 

Dra  con'ti  um  (-shT-«m),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  SpaKovTLOi-  a 
plant  of  arum  kind,  fr.  Spd/c wv  dragon.]  Bot.  A  small 
genus  of  araceous  plants  of  northern  South  America  and 
Central  America,  remarkable  for  the  great  size  attained  by 
their  compound  leaves  and  hooded  spathes. 
dra  cun'cu  lus  (-kGq'ku-lws),  n.  ;  pi.  -culi  (-11).  [L.,  dim. 

of  draco  dragon.]  1.  Zobl.  a  A  dragonet  (fish),  b  The 
Guinea  worm. 

2.  [.cap.]  Bot.  A  genus  of  araceous  plants  consisting  of 
two  species,  D.  dracunculus ,  the  green  dragon  of  Europe, 
and  D.  canariensis,  both  of  which  are  cultivated.  It  dif¬ 
fers  from  Arum  chiefly  by  the  compound  leaves.  Also 
[l.  c.],  a  plant  of  this  genus. 

draff  (draf),  n.  [Cf.  D.  draf  the  sediment  of  ale,  Icel. 
draf  draff,  husks.  Cf.  drab  a  slut.]  Refuse  ;  lees  ;  dregs; 
the  wash  given  to  swine  or  cows ;  hogwash ;  waste  mat¬ 
ter;  specif.,  brewery  refuse. 

Prodigals  lately  .  .  .  eating  draff  and  husks.  Shak. 

Tne  draff  and  offal  of  a  bygone  age.  Buckle 

draff'y  (-Y),  a.  Dreggy  ;  waste  ;  worthless, 
draft,  draught  (dr&lt),  n.  [ME.  draught,  draht,  fr.  AS. 
dragan  to  draw.  The  spelling  with  gh  indicates  an  older 
pronunciation.  See  draw.] 

Draft  and  draught  are  etymologically  the  same.  The 
latter  is  the  older  form  and  nearer  in  appearance  to  the 
ME.,  and  originally  was  doubtless  phonetic.  Though 
draught  is  the  more  common  spelling  in  some  of  the  mean¬ 
ings  of  the  word,  the  form  draft ,  which  is  now  the  better 
as  agreeing  with  the  present  pronunciation,  has  largely 
replaced  it. 

1.  Act  of  drawing,  or  the  thing  drawn. 

Everything  available  for  draft  or  burden.  S.  O.  Goodrich. 

2.  A  drawing;  movement,  or  a  tendency  to  be  moved, 
along  or  towards  something  ;  a  course  or  procedure ;  an 
inclination  or  attraction.  Archaic. 

And  by  his  false  allurement’s  wily  draft 

Ilad  thousand  women  of  their  love  beraft.  Spenser. 

3.  Act  of  moving  loads  by  drawing,  as  by  beasts  of  bur¬ 
den,  and  the  like  ;  traction  ;  pull. 

A  general  custom  of  using  oxen  for  all  sorts  of  draft  would  be, 
perhaps,  the  greatest  improvement.  Sir  W.  Temple. 

4.  A  load  ;  the  quantity  drawn  forward,  up,  or  out. 

5.  Act  of  drawing  a  net ;  a  sweeping  the  water  for  fish  ; 
also,  the  quantity  of  fish  taken  at  a  draft. 

lie  was  astonished  ...  at  the  draft  of  the  fishes  which  they 
had  taken.  Luke  v.  i). 

6.  The  draw  ing  of  a  bowstring  ;  the  distance  of  a  bowshot ; 
the  drawing  of  a  weapon  through  the  air  in  striking  a  blow  ; 
the  drawing  of  a  saw  through  wood,  etc.  Obs.  or  R. 

She  sent  an  arrow  forth  with  mighty  draft.  Spenser. 
7-  Act  of  drawing  into  the  mouth  and  throat  liquor,  smoke, 
vapor,  or  air  ;  the  act  of  drinking  ;  potion  ;  potation  ;  in¬ 
halation  ;  breath. 

Slavery  .  .  .  still  thou  art  a  bitter  draft.  Sterne. 

8.  A  current  of  any  sort  ;  specif.,  a  current  of  air,  as  in 
a  room,  a  ventilator,  or  a  chimney.  The  draft  passing 
through  a  furnace  is  called  natural  draft  when  induced  only 
by  the  upward  tendency  of  the  hot  gases  of  combustion, 
and  forced  draft  when  induced  artificially,  as  by  a  fan. 

9.  Act  of  drawing  anything  across  a  surface  in  such  awajr 


down 'rights,  adv.  Downright. 
Obs.  [going  down.  <%».| 

down'Bet/,  n.  1.  A  setting,  or  I 
2.  An  establishment.  Scot. 

3-  A  putting  down  ;  a  rebuke, 
down' share.  Corrupt,  of  ijen- 
shirk.  [wards.  | 

down'shooV,  n.  Ashootdown-| 
down'side',  n.  The  under  side; 
as  in  “  downside  up.” 
down 'sit  ting.  n.  Act  of  sitting 
down  ;  repose  ;  a  resting. 
down'8ome,a.  Dejected.  Collog. 
down'stairA  adv.,  !r  (esp.)  a. 
Downstairs.  [Obs.  | 

down 'steep  y.  a.  Verv  steep., 
down  thistle.  The  Scotch  thistle. 
down'thrown/,  a.  Thrown 
down  ;  depressed  ;  sunken. 
Down'ton  (doun'tun),  or 
Downton  pump.  Mach.  A  kind 
of  double-acting  hand  force 
pump  largely  used  on  ships, 
down  'way  ■  in.  A  way  down, 
down 'weed'  ,  n.  The  cotton  rose, 
down 'with  (Srot.  doon'wTth), 
a.  Downward.  Obs.  or  Scot. 


dowp.  Obs.  or  Scot,  and  dial. 
Eng.  vnr.  of  doitr,  bottom, 
dowp.  Carrion  crow.  [/farre.l 
dow'ral  (dou'rdl),  a.  Doweral.  | 
dow'ress.  Var.  of  doweress. 
dow'ry  (dou'rT),  v.  t.  To  give 
a  dowry  to.  Rare. 
dow'sa-tel,  n.  [Cf.  F.  douce. 
fern,  of  doux  sweet,  and  belle, 
fern,  of  bel.  beau ,  beautiful.]  A 
sweetheart ;  a  ladylove.  Oos. 
dowse,  f  douce.  [douse.  I 
dowse.  Obs.  or  dial.  Eng.  var.  of  | 
dowsepiers.  +  douzeuers. 
dow'set.  Var.  of  doucet. 
d  o  w  a  i  n  g  chock.  =  dousing 
chock.  [yining  rod.  I 

dows'ing  rod.  A  dowser’s  di-| 
dows'i-pers.  f  douzepers. 
dowst,  n.  A  blow  ;  stroke.  Obs. 
dowat.  Dial.  Eng.  var.  of  dust. 
dow'sv  (dou'zY),  a.  [Cf.  dozy.1 
Stupid.  Scot.  [of  DAUGHTER.  | 
dow'ter.  Obs.  or  dial.  Eng.  var.  | 
dow'tie.  -t*  DOUGHTY, 
dowve.  d*  dove.  [Dial.  Eng.  I 
dow'y.  Var.  of  dowie.  Scot.  3r| 


dox-as'ticCdSk-s&s'tTk),  a.  [Gr. 

forming  opinion,  fr. 
&o£d£eiv  to  conjecture.]  Of  or 
pertaining  to  opinion  or  its  for¬ 
mation.  Rare.  [Scot.  I 

dox'ie(d5k'sT), a.  Lazy;  slow. | 
doy'ley.  doy'ly.  Var.  of  doily. 
doz.  Abbr.  Dozen, 
doz'en  (d5z'’n),  v.  t.  [Cf. 
doze.]  To  stun;  stupefy;  daze; 
benumb.  Scot.  Sr  Dial.  Eng. 

||  do-zent'  (dfi-tsSnt').  Var.  of 
docent,  n. 

dozeperB.  _«f*  douzepers. 
doz'er  (doz'Sr),  n.  One  who 
dozes,  or  drowses, 
doz'i-ly  (-T-li),  adi\  of  dozy. 
doziner,  dozinier.  +  dozenkr. 
doz'i-nesa  (doz'Y-nPs),  n.  See 
-ness.  [for  dozen. I 

doz'zen  (dbz'^n).  Ohs.  or  dial.  I 
doz'zle  (dbz'’l),  r.  t.  [Cf.  doze.) 
To  stupefy;  to  make  stupid.  Obs. 
or  Dial.  Eng.  [sil.1 

doz'zle.  Dial.  Eng.  var.  of  nos-| 
doz'zled  (d5z'’ld),  a.  Stupefied. 
Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 


D.  P.  Abbr.  Doctor  of  Philoso¬ 
phy  ;  document  (that  is,  docu¬ 
mentary  bill)  for  payment ;  Do- 
mus  Procerum.  [ophy.l 

D.  Ph.  Abbr.  Doctor  of  Philos- 1 
D.  P.  0.  Abbr.  Distributing  Post 
Office.  [ment.  1 

dpt.  Abbr.  Deponent;  depart-! 
Dr..o/  dr.  Abbr.  Debtor;  doctor; 
drachma;  dram;  drawer, 
d.  r.,  or  D.  R.  Abbr.  Dead 
reckoning;  deposit  receint;  dis¬ 
trict  registry  ;  Dutch  Reformed, 
draa  (drix),  n.  Also  dra  A  meas¬ 
ure.  See  pik. 

drab.  n.  A  wooden  box  used  in 
salt  works  for  holding  the  salt 
taken  out  of  the  boiling  pans, 
drab.  n.  [Cf.  drib.]  A  petty  sum. 
Collog. 

||  dra-bant'  (dra-bant'),  n.  [Sw., 
a  satellite  ;  ultimately  fr.  Per. 
darban  porter,  warder. 1  A  hal¬ 
berdier;  specif.,  oneof  theSwecl- 
ish  royal  bodyguard.  [Obs. | 
drab'ber.  n.  A  whoremonger.  | 
drab'bler,  drab'ler  (drllb'lSr), 


a.  Naut.  A  piece  of  canvas  fas¬ 
tened  by  lacing  to  the  bonnet  of 
a  sail  in  old-time  ships.  Obs. 
drab'ble-tailed/.  a.  Slatternly, 
drab'by,  a.  Pertaining  to  or  like 
a  drab,  or  harlot  ;  frequented  by 
drabs.  Obs.  or  R. 
drab'by. ^.Drabbish.  [Berry.I 
drab-de-Berry.  f  DR  a  p-d  e-| 
drabelen.  +  drabble. 
drab'l.  Drabble.  Re,f.  So. 
drac'anth  (dr&k'<7ntn).  var.  of 
TRAOACANTII.  f CjEN a  b.  | 

dra-ce'no.  Incorrect  for  Dra-| 
drach'mal  (dr&k'mdl ),  a.  Of  or 
pertaining  to  a  drachm. 

[  drach'me  (drag'm’;  E.  drfim). 
[F]  =  DRACHMA. 

dra'cin  (drii'sTn),  n.  [Cf.  F. 
dracine.]  Chem.  =  draconin. 
Dra-con'ic  (dr«-kr*n'Ik),  Dra- 
con'i-cal(-T-kdl),  a.  Draconian. 
—  Dra-con'i-cal-ly.  adv. 
Drac'o-nid  (d  r  a  k'o-n  Td),  n. 
[Draco  -f  1st  -u/.]  See  meteor. 
Drac'o-nism  i-nTz’m),  n.  Dra¬ 
conic  character.  R.  Oxf.  E.  D. 


!!  drac  o-ni'tes  (-nl'tez),  n.  TL. 
draconitin,  fr.  draco  dragon.]  A 
fabulous  jewel  from  the  brain 
of  a  dragon.  [con tic.  I 

dra^o-nit'ic  (-nYt'Tk),  a.  Dra-| 
dra-con'ti-an  (drd-k5n'shY-dfn), 
a.  Pert,  to,  or  like,  a  dragon. 
drac'  on-ti'a-8is  (d  r  a  k'tf  n-t  T'a- 
sTs),  n.  [NL.  ;  Gr.  SpaKot  ,  8pa- 
kopto?  dragon  +  -tastn.l  A  mor¬ 
bid  condition  produced  by  the 
dracunculus,  or  Guinea  worm, 
drad.  Obs.  or  dial.  Eng.  pret. 
and  p.  p.  of  dread. 
dradde.  Obs.  pret.  of  dread. 
dradge,  dradgy.  +  dredge,  a 
tm  i  etmeat. 

draenc.  +  drench,  n. 
draf.  Obs.  pret.  of  drive. 
draf.  Draff.  Ref.  Sp.  [Obs.  I 
draff 'ish.  a.  Worthless;  draffy.| 
draff'sack/(dr?lf'-).rj.  A  sack  for 
draff'  :  a  glutton.  Obs.  or  Scot. 
draff'sackedq-sAkt'),  a.  Stuffed 
with  refuse  ;  worthless.  Obs. 
draft.  Obs.  or  dial.  Eng.  var.  of 
draff. 


ale,  senate,  cAre,  Jim,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofa;  eve,  event,  find,  recent,  maker;  ice,  ill;  old,  6bey,  orb,  ddd,  soft,  connect;  use,  unite,  firn,  up,  circiis,  menu; 

H  Foreign  Word.  +  Obsolete  Variant  of.  4- combined  with.  =  equals. 
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as  to  make  a  mark  or  stroke  ;  the  mark  or  stroke  so  made ; 
hence,  any  delineation  or  representation,  as  a  drawing, 
painting,  sculpture,  map,  plan,  sketch;  esp.,  an  outline  or 
preliminary  or  tentative  sketch  of  any  representation  er 
delineation,  whether  in  words  or  lines ;  as,  a  draft  of  a 
poem,  painting,  map,  etc. 

10.  Something  devised  ;  a  scheme  ;  plot ;  artifice.  Obs. 

11.  Act  of  drawing  out,  or  its  result,  in  various  senses  ;  as  : 
a  A  derivation;  emanation.  Obs.  b  An  extract  or  pas¬ 
sage  from  a  writing.  Obs.  c  A  distilled  extract.  Obs. 
d  A  drawing  of  lot6,  or  a  lot  drawn.  Obs.  cfc  It. 

12.  Act  of  drawing  out,  or  stretching,  or  that  which  is 
drawn  out,  as  a  thread,  drawn  wire,  etc. 

13.  a  A  drawing  down  of  a  scale  of  a  balance ;  hence,  an 
allowance  made  from  the  gross  weight  of  goods. 

Draft  is  a  deduction  from  the  original  or  gross  weight  of  goods, 
and  is  subtracted  before  the  tare  is  taken  oft.  McCulloch. 

b  A  measure  of  weight  of  eels,  equal  to  20  pounds.  Enq. 

14.  A  drawing  of  money  from  a  fund  or  stock  ;  specif.,  an 
order  from  one  person  or  party  to  another,  directing  the 
payment  of  money.  Draft  in  its  broadest  sense  includes 
bills  of  exchange  and  checks,  although  the  check  is  materi¬ 
ally  different  in  its  legal  position  and  effects  from  the  hill 
of  exchange.  The  term  draft  is  more  commonly  used  for 
a  domestic  order,  or  one  directed  to  a  person  in  the  coun¬ 
try  of  its  origin,  and  bill  of  exchange  for  an  order  on  a  person 
in  a  foreign  country.  See  check, n„  11  b,  bill  of  exchange. 

15.  Act  of  drawing  from  or  making  demands  upon  a 
thing  ;  demand  ;  claim  ;  as,  a  serious  draft  on  national  re¬ 
sources  ;  a  draft  upon  one’s  strength  or  patience. 

16.  The  detaching  or  selecting  from  a  mass  of  any  per¬ 
sons,  animals,  or  things,  or  those  which  are  so  detached  or 
selected  ;  as,  a  draft  of  cattle  for  branding  ;  a  draft  of  sail¬ 
ors  or  soldiers  from  one  ship  or  port  to  another;  a  draft  of 
laborers  for  the  railroad  ;  a  draft  of  cars  to  move  the  crop 
etc.  ;  specif.,  a  selecting  or  detaching  of  men  from  the  pee 
pie  at  large  or  any  part  of  them  for  compulsory  service  as 
soldiers  or  6ailors ;  also,  any  body  of  men  so  drafted. 

17-  That  which  draws  ;  as  :  a  A  team  of  draft  animals,  to¬ 
gether  with  what  they  draw.  Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng.  b  A  sink  ; 
sewer ;  drain ;  privy.  Obs.  c  pi.  3 fed.  A  mild  vesica¬ 
tory  ;  a  sinapism  ;  as,  to  apply  draughts  to  the  feet.  Obs. 
18!  That  which  is  used  for  drawing,  as  the  harness  for 
draft  animals. 

19.  Naut.  The  depth  of  water  necessary  to  float  a  ship,  or 
the  depth  a  ship  sinks  in  water,  esp.  wdien  laden  ;  as,  a  ship 
of  twelve  feet  draft. 

20.  (Usually  spelt  draughts)  a  pi.  A  game  somew'hat  re¬ 
sembling  chess,  more  commonly  in  the  United  States  called 
checkers.  See  4th  checkers,  2.  b  One  of  the  pieces  used  in 
draughts,  c  A  move  in  chess,  or  a  similar  game.  Obs.  or  R. 

21.  Technical  &  Mech.  a  Angle  or  taper  ;  specif.,  Pattern 
Making ,  the  taper  given  to  a  pattern  to  enable  it  to  be 
easily  withdrawn  from  the  mold,  b  Any  contrivance  for 
regulating  the  draft  in  a  fireplace,  stove,  furnace,  etc. ; 
specif.,  a  blower,  c  Spinning.  Act  of  drawing  or  atten¬ 
uating  slivers  or  threads  ;  also,  the  amount  of  such  attenu¬ 
ation.  d  Weaving.  A  plan  of  drawing  the  warp  through 
the  heddles  to  produce  a  desired  pattern,  e  Masonry.  A 
narrow  fillet  worked  to  a  plane  surface  along  the  edge  of  a 
stone,  or  across  its  face,  esp.  as  a  guide  to  the  stonecutter. 
1  Hydraul.  The  area  of  an  opening  or  of  a  group  of  open¬ 
ings  for  the  discharge  of  water  ;  as,  the  draft  of  a  turbine 
wheel,  g  Milling.  The  slant  given  to  the  furrows  in  the 
dress  of  a  millstone,  h  Wool  Trade.  A  trade  allowance 
of  one  pound  per  hundredweight  deducted  with  the  tare 
from  the  gross  weight  of  any  package  of  wool . 

22.  The  heart,  liver,  and  lights  of  an  animal ;  the  pluck. 
Obs.  or  Dial. 

on  draft  or  draught,  so  as  to  be  drawn  (from  a  cask,  barrel, 
etc.),  in  distinction  from  being  bottled  ;  as,  ale  on  draft. 
draft,  draught  (draft),  v.  t. ;  draft'ed,  draught'ed  ; 
draft'ing,  draughting.  1.  To  make  a  draft  of  ;  to  draw 
the  preliminary  sketch  or  plan  of ;  to  draw  up. 

2.  To  draw  by  selection  for  a  particular  purpose,  as  men 
from  the  general  body  of  the  people  to  serve  as  soldiers  or 
sailors ;  to  detach  for  service  ;  to  select. 

Some  royal  seminary  in  Upper  Egypt,  from  whence  they  draft¬ 
ed  novices  to  supply  their  colleges  and  temples.  lfolwt ’ll. 

3.  To  draw  away  or  off. 

All  her  rents  had  been  drafted  to  London.  Fielding. 
4-  To  diminish  or  exhaust  by  drawing.  Rare. 

The  Parliament  so  often  drafted  and  drained.  Scott 
6.  To  administer  drafts  to.  Rare. 

6.  To  cut  a  draft  on  (a  stone), 
draf toward',  draughtboard'  (-bord'),  n.  A  checkered 
board  on  which  draughts  are  played.  See  checkerboard. 
draft,  or  draught,  engine.  Mining.  All  engine  used  for 
pumping,  hoisting,  etc.,  as  distinguished  from  a  blowing 
engine,  used  for  ventilation.  Now  Rare ,  or  Obs. 
draft'er,  draught'er  (draf'ter),  n.  1.  One  who  drafts ;  spe¬ 
cif.,  Australia ,  one  who  separates  sheep  in  a  drafting  yard. 

2.  A  draft  horse. 

draft,  or  draught,  ewe  or  sheep.  One  selected  from  a 
flock  for  any  purpose,  as  for  the  market,  or  because  un¬ 
suitable  for  breeding. 

draft,  or  draught,  hook.  Mil.  One  of  the  hooks  on  a  gun 
carriage,  used  in  moving  the  gun. 
draft,  or  draught,  horse  A  horse  adapted  for  or  employed 
in  drawing  loads,  esp.  heavy  loads,  as  distinguished  from 
a  saddle  horse  or  carriage  horse.  In  a  more  technical  sense 
it  designates  a  large  heavy  horse,  usually  over  1,600  lbs.  in 
weight  and  over  15.3  hands  in  height, 
draft'l-ness,  or  draughts- ness  (dr&f'tl-nes),  n.  Drafty 
condition. 

drafting,  or  draughting,  room  A  room  specially  re¬ 
served  and  equipped  for  the  use  of  draftsmen.  In  England 
it  is  usually  called  the  drawing  office. 
draft,  or  draught,  rein.  Harness.  The  long  outer  rem  of 
each  horse  of -a  pair ;  —distinguished  from  the  coupling 
rein ,  which  runs  diagonally  from  the  outer  rein  of  each 
horse  to  the  inner  side  of  the  other’s  bit. 

Draft  Riots.  U.  S.  Hist.  Riots  in  New  York  City,  July 
13-16,  1863,  occasioned  by  opposition  to  the  enforcement  of 


draft'age,  draught'age  (drAf'- 
tltj),  n.  An  allowance  to  a  smelt¬ 
er  for  loss  of  weight  of  ore  in 
transport.  /■.'/"/•  firmc.l 

draft,  or  draught,  box  =  draft  | 
draft'ing.  draughting,  p.  pr.  fr 
V h.  n.  Of  DRAFT,  DRAUOIIT.  — 
drafting  board, a  drawing  hoard. 
— d.  gate,  agate  used  in  drafting 
cattle, etc.  Australia.—  d.  yard, 
a  yard  divided  into  compart¬ 
ments  communicating  by  means 


of  gates,  passageways,  etc.,  to 

facilitate  separation  of  a  large 
body  of  sheep  into  classified 
flocks.  Australia. 

draftsman,  draught'man,  n.  = 
draftsman.  —  draft'raan-ship. 

draught'-,  w.  for  hauling  net.  I 
draft,  or  draught,  net.  A  seine  I 
draft,  or  draught,  ox.  An  ox 
used  to  haul.  [draft  ewe.  I 

draft,  or  draught,  sheep.  See| 
drafts  'man-ship,  draughts' 


the  draft  for  the  Union  army.  Much  property  wras  de¬ 
stroyed  and  about  1,000  persons  were  killed,  before  the  dis¬ 
turbance  wras  finally  suppressed  by  the  police  and  militia, 
drafts'man,  draughts'man  (drafts'man),  n. ;  pi.  -men 
(-men).  1.  One  who  draws  pleadings  or  other  writings. 

2.  One  who  draws  plans  and  sketches  of  machinery, 
structures,  and  places  ;  also,  more  generally,  one  who 
makes  drawings  of  any  kind. 

3.  One  who  draws  or  pulls  anything.  Rare. 

4  (Usually  spelt  draughtsman)  A  “man”  or  piece  used 
in  the  game  of  draughts  ;  a  checker. 

5.  One  who  drinks  drams  ;  a  tippler.  Obs.  Tatler. 

draft'y,  draught'y  (draf'tT),  a  Pertaining  to,  or  exposed 

to,  a  draft,  or  current  of  air  ;  as,  a  drafty  room, 
drag  (drSg),  v.  t. ;  dragged  (dragd) ;  drag'ging  (-Tug). 
[ME.  draggen;  akin  to  or  fr.  Icel.  draga ,  which  is  the 
same  word  as  E.  draw.  See  draw.]  1.  To  draw'  slowly 
or  heav  ily  ;  to  pull  along  by  main  force  ;  to  haul  ;  to  trail ; 
—  applied  esp.  to  drawing  heavy  or  resisting  bodies  or  those 
inapt  for  drawing,  with  labor,  along  the  ground  or  other 
surface  ;  as,  to  drag  stone  ;  to  drag  a  net  in  fishing. 

The  grossness  of  hiB  nature  will  have  weight  to  drag  thee  down. 

Tennyson. 

That,  like  a  wounded  snake,  drags  its  slow  length  along.  Pope. 
2  To  break,  as  land,  by  drawing  a  drag  or  harrow  over  it ; 
to  harrow  ;  to  draw  a  drag  along  the  bottom  of,  as  a  stream 
or  other  water  ;  hence,  to  search,  as  by  means  of  a  drag. 
Then  while  I  dragged  my  brains  lor  such  a  song.  Tennyson. 

3.  To  draw  along,  as  something  burdensome  ;  hence,  to 
pass  in  pain  or  with  difficulty  ;  to  continue  tediously. 

Have  dragged  a  lingering  life.  l)ryden. 

4.  To  catch  with  a  dragnet  or  trawl. 

6.  To  put  a  drag  on  (a  vehicle). 

6.  To  dress  the  surface  of  (a  stone)  with  a  drag. 

Sy n. —  See  draw'. 

to  drag  an  anchor,  Naut .,  to  trail  or  draw  an  anchor  along 
the  bottom  when  it  will  not  hold  the  ship, 
drag,  v.  i.  1.  To  be  drawn  along,  as  a  rope  or  dress,  on  the 
ground  ;  to  trail ;  to  be  moved  onward  along  the  ground,  or 
along  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  as  an  anchor  that  does  not  hold. 
2  To  move  onward  heavily,  laboriously,  or  slowly;  to 
advance  with  weary  effort ;  to  go  on  lingeringly  ;  to  be 
protracted,  and  so,  tedious. 

The  day  drags  through,  though  storms  keep  out  the  sun.  Byron 
Long,  open  panegyric  drags  at  be*t.  Gay. 

3.  To  hang  or  lag  behind  so  as  to  retard  or  mar  smooth 
progress  ;  to  trail  behind  and  move  with  friction. 

4.  To  fish,  or  search,  with  a  dragnet,  grapnel,  etc. 
drag,  n.  [See  drag,  v.  t.  ;  cf.  dray  a  cart,  1st  dredge.] 

1.  Act  of  dragging  ;  anything  that  is  dragged. 

2.  a  A  heavy  harrow,  for  breaking  up  ground,  b  A  heavy 
frame  drawn  over 
ground,  as  a  road,  to 
smooth  it. 

3.  A  device  for 
dragging  along  the 
bottom  under  wa¬ 
ter,  as  a  grapnel,  a 
frame  of  iron  with  ' 
a  n  attached  net 


used  for  dredging 


Split-log  Drag  used  in  smoothing  roads. 

oysters,  etc.,  or  a  scoop  with  a  long  flexible  handle  used  in 
dredging  about  foundations,  inside  cofferdams,  etc. 

4.  A  kind  of  sledge  for  conveying  heavy  bodies  ;  also,  a 
kind  of  low  car  or  handcart ;  a6,  a  stone  drag. 

5.  A  kind  of  conveyance  ;  specif.,  a  heavy  coach  with  seats 
on  top,  usually  drawn  by  four  or  more  horses. 

6.  Anything  used  to  drag  a  body  with,  as  a  dragrope  of 
a  gun;  specif.,  a  large  iron  hook  by  which  traitors  were 
dragged  after  execution. 

7-  a  Anything  towed  in  the  water  to  retard  a  ship’s  prog¬ 
ress,  or  to  keep  her  head  up  to  the  wind;  esp.,  a  canvas 
bag  with  a  hooped  mouth,  so  used  ; — called  also  drogue.  See 
drag  sail,  b  A  skid  or  shoe  for  retarding  the  motion  of 
a  carriage  wheel.  C  Hence,  anything  that  retards  ;  a  clog ; 
an  obstacle  to  progress  or  enjoyment. 

8.  Motion  effected  with  slowness  and  difficulty,  as  if 

clogged.  “  A  drag  in  his  walk.”  Hazlitt. 

9.  In  various  technical  senses  :  a  Founding.  The  bottom 
part  of  a  molding  flask,  b  Masoni'y.  A  steel  instrument 
for  completing  the  dressing  of  soft  stone,  c  Marine  Engin. 
The  difference  between  the  speed  of  a  screw  steamer  under 
sail  and  that  of  the  screw  when  the  ship  outruns  the  screw ; 
or  between  the  propulsive  effects  of  the  different  floats  of 
a  paddle  wheel,  d  Hunting.  (1)  The  scent  left  by  a  fox  or 
other  game ;  trail.  (2)  Any  object,  as  a  bag  of  aniseed, 
drawn  over  the  ground  to  leave  a  scented  trail,  as  for 
hounds  to  follow.  (3)  The  hunting  with  hounds  upon  an 
artificial  scent,  e  Agric.  Same  as  float,  n.,  5  J.  t  Mach. 
The  log  carriage  in  a  veneer  sawmill,  g  Billiards.  Back¬ 
ward  spin  imparted  to  a  cue  ball  by  striking  it  somewhat 
below  the  center  so  as  to  cause  it  perceptibly  to  slide  along 
the  cloth  and  to  stop  dead  or  nearly  so  on  striking  the  ob¬ 
ject  ball;  also,  a  shot  so  played.  Eng.  h  Music.  (1)  In 
lute  playing,  a  downward  portamento.  (2)  A  rallentando. 

dra-gade'  (drd-gad'),  v.  t. ;  -gad'ed  (-gad'Sd)  ;  -gad'ing 
(-gad'Tng).  To  break  up  (glass)  by  pouring  while  melted 
into  water. 

drag  chain.  1.  A  chain  to  make  fast  a  wheel  of  a  vehicle 
to  act  as  a  drag. 

2.  A  chain  for  coupling  railroad  freight  cars, 
drag  crank-  Mach.  A  double  crank  in  one  side  of  which 
the  crank  pin  is  allowed  a  slight  radial  play  to  prevent 
heating  in  case  of  foundation  settlement  or  uneven  w'ear. 

||  dra'gde'  (dra'zha'),  n.  [F.  See  dredge  a  mixture.]  A 
sweetmeat  in  the  form  of  a  sugar-coated  nut  or  fruit ;  also, 
a  sugar-coated  drug,  or  bolus.  Rare. 
drag'gle  (dr5g'’l),  v.  t. ;  -gled  (-’Id)  ;  -gling  (drSg'ling). 
[Freq.  of  drag.  Cf.  drawl.]  To  w'et  and  soil  by  drag¬ 
ging  on  the  ground,  mud,  or  wet  grass ;  to  drabble  ;  to  trail. 
With  draggled  nets  clown-hanging  to  the  tide*.  Trench. 
drag'gle,  v.  i.  1.  To  be  dragged  or  to  trail  on  the  ground  ; 


to  become  wet  or  dirty  by  being  dragged  or  trailed  in  the 
mud  or  wet  grass.  Uudibras. 

2.  To  follow  6lowly;  to  straggle  in  the  rear, 
drag'gle  (dr5g'’l),  n.  1.  Act  of  draggling.  Rare. 

2.  One  that  draggles.  Scot. 

drag'gle-tail',  n.  1.  A  slattern  who  allown  her  gown  to 
trail  in  the  mire  ;  a  d rabble-tail. 

2.  Skirts  that  draggle. 

drag'gle-tailedv*.  Untidy  ;  sluttish  ;  slatternly.  Irving. 
drag'gly  (drSg'lT),  a.  Draggled  ;  untidy, 
drag'hound'  (-hound'),  n  Hunting.  A  hound  trained  to 
follow  a  scent  made  with  a  drag, 
drag'man  (-man),  n. ;  pi.  -men  (-men).  A  man  who  drags 
something  ;  as  :  a  A  fisherman  who  uses  a  dragnet,  b 
Nav.  A  bluejacket  who  hauls  on  the  dragrope  of  a  gun. 
C  Hunting.  The  man  who  trails  the  drag, 
drag'net'  (-nSt'),  n.  A  net  to  be  drawn  along  the  bottom 
of  a  body  of  water,  as  in  fishing,  or  along  the  ground,  as  in 
clearing  out  small  game;  hence,  fig.,  something  intended 
or  used  to  gather  in  things  miscellaneously  or  to  find  or 
capture  something  by  such  means. 

dragnet  clause.  A  clause  in  a  tariff  law  which  imposes  a 
certain  rate  of  duty  on  articles  not  enumerated  as  free  from 
duty  or  as  subject  to  any  other  duty.  Colloq. 

Dra'go  doc  trine  (dra'go).  A  doctrine  of  international  law 
proposed  and  advocated  by  Luis  Maria  I)rago  (b.  1859),  of 
Argentina,  which  declares  that  the  public  debt  car.not 
occasion  armed  intervention  or  occupation  of  tlie  terri¬ 
tory  of  American  nations  by  a  European  power.  It  is  pro¬ 
posed  as  a  corollary  to  the  Monroe  doctrine,  and  has  not 
been  (1909)  accepted  by  the  powers. 
drag'O-tnan  (dr&g'o-man),  v.  ;  pi.  -mans  (-manz).  [From  F. 
dragoman ,  or  Sp.  dragoman ,  or  It.  dragomanno  ;  all  fr. 
LGr.  SpayovyLavos,  Ar.  tarjumdn,  from  same  source  as  E. 
targum.  Cf.  drogman,  truchman.]  An  interpreter  ;  —  so 
called  in  the  Levant  and  other  parts  of  the  East.  —  drag'- 
0  mail  ate  (-at),  n.  Office  of  a  dragoman.  —  drag'O- 
man'is  (-mSn'Tk),  drag'o  man  ish,  a. 
drag'on  (drSg'an),  n.  [F.  dragon,  L.  draco,  fr.  Gr.  Bpanuji/, 
prob.  fr.  6ep/cecr0*t,  8pa<elv,  to  look  (akin  to  Skr.  aarg  to 
see),  and  so  called  from  its  terrible  eyes.  Cf.  drake  a 
dragon,  dragoon.]  1.  A  huge  serpent ;  a  python. 

2.  A  fabulous  animal,  generally  represented  as  a  monstrous 
w'inged  and  scaly  serpent  or  lizard  or 
saurian,  with  a  crested  head  and  enor¬ 
mous  claws,  and  regarded  as  very 
powerful  and  ferocious.  In  English 
heraldry  dragon  is  specifically  applied 
to  a  monster  depicted  with  a  griffin’s 
head,  a  scaly,  winged  body  with  four 
legs  with  claws,  and  a  long  barbed  tail 
and  tongue,  and  borne  as  a  charge  or 
used  as  a  supporter.  The  dragon  of 
French  heraldry  is  the  same  as  the  wiv- 
eni  of  English  heraldry. 


Dragon,  2  Her. 


Dragon,  6. 


man  ship.  n.  See  -sh  i  p. 
drafts '  woman .  draughts  'wom'- 

an  (dralts'wdfnn'dn),  n.,  fem. 
of  draftsman. 

draft,  or  draught,  tube.  Hater 
Wheel.  An  air-tight  pipe  extend¬ 
ing  downward  into  the  tailrace 
from  a  turbine  wheel  located 
above  it,  to  make  the  whole  fall 
available  ;  a  draft  box. 
draft'y,  a.  [Cf.  draff,  draft, 
drasty.]  Vue  ;  rubbishy.  Obs. 


drag'a-gant,  drag'ant,  n.  [OF.] 
Trngacanth.  Obs. 
drag  anchor.  =  drag,  7  a. 
dra-gan'tine  (drd-gftn'tln).  n. 
[dragant  -me.]  A  mucilage 
obtained  from,  or  containing, 
gum  tragacanth.  [drawbar.  I 
drag'bar  ,  n.  Railroads.  A| 
d  r  a  g'b  o  1 1',  n.  Railroads.  A 
coupling  pin.  if .  S. 
drage  (dial,  drftj).  Obs.  or  dial. 
Eng.  var.  of  dredge,  mixture. 


3.  A  fierce,  violent,  or  very  strict  person,  esp.  such  a  wom¬ 
an  ;  specif. ,  a  duenna.  Johnson - 

4.  Astron.  a  \_cap.~\  =  Draco,  b  see  dragon’s  head. 

5.  A  luminous  exhalation  from  marshy  grounds,  seeming, 
to  move  through  the 
air  as  a  winged  ser¬ 
pent. 

6.  Mil.  An  tig.  a  A 
short  musket  car¬ 
ried  hooked  to  a  sol-  , 
dier’s  belt,  b  A  sol-  \ 
dier  carrying  such  a 
musket. 

7-  Any  of  numerous  small  arboreal  agamoid  lizards  con¬ 
stituting  the 


genus  Draco , 
of  the  East 
Indies  and 
southern 
Asia.  Five  or 
six  of  the  hind 

ribs,  oh  each  — _ ^ 

longed'6  and  Dragon  (Draco  volans). 

covered  with  weblike  skin,  forming  a  sort  of  wing  and  aid¬ 
ing  them  in  making  long  leaps  from  tree  to  tree  ;  —  called 
also  flying  dragon. 

8  One  of  a  variety  of  domestic  pigeon,  smaller  than  the 
carrier,  said  to  have  arisen  from  a  cross  between  the  car¬ 
rier  and  tumbler. 

9.  Auy  of  several  araceous  plants  in  some  way  popularly 
associated  with  dragons ;  as,  the  European  green  dragon 
( Dracuncufus  dracunculus) ;  the  American  green  dragon 
{Arisfema  dracontium) ;  the  brown  dragon,  or  jack-in-the- 
pnhpit  (Arissema  triphyllum) ;  the  female,  or  water,  dragon 
{Cal! a  palustris)  ;  and  species  of  Dracontium. 

10.  The  larva  of  a  British  notodontid  moth  {Hybocampa 
milhauseri),  having  the  strange  appearance  of  a  w'orm- 
eaten,  curled  oak  leaf. 

11.  Used  in  the  Authorized  Version  of  the  Old  Testament 
to  translate  several  Hebrew  forms,  some  of  which  are  trans¬ 
lated  by  jackal  or  serpent  in  the  Revised  Version. 

I  am  a  brother  to  dragons  [R.  V.,  ./acA'o/sJ.  Job  xxx.  29. 
And  Ha/or  6hall  be  a  dwelling  for  dragons  [R.  V.,  of  jackals], 

Jcr.  xlix.  33. 

Thou  breakest  the  heads  of  the  dragons  in  the  waters. 

Ps.  lxxiv.  13  (A.  V.  &  R.  V.). 
Thou  shalf  tread  upon  the  lion  and  adder  ;  the  young  lion  and 
the  dragon  [R.  V.,  serpent ]  6halt  thou  trample  under  feet. 

Ps.  xci.  13. 

He  laid  hold  on  the  dragon ,  that  old  serpent,  which  is  the 
Devil  and  Satan,  and  bound  him  a  thousand  years. 

Rev.  xx.  2  (A.  V.  &  R.  V.). 
Drag'on  of  Wantley  (w'bnt'lT),  a  monster  in  a  ballad  of 
this  name  in  Percy’s  “  Reliques,”  and  in  Henry  Carey’s 
burlesque  opera  of  the  same  name.  It  is  killed  by  a  cham¬ 
pion  called  More  of  More  Hall. 

dragon  arum,  a  In  the  United  States,  any  species  of  Ari- 
ssema.  b  In  England,  the  green  dragon.  See  dragon,  9. 


II  drageoir'  (d  r  a'z  h  w  a  r'),  n. 
[F.]  A  sweetmeat  box. 
dragge.  •{•  dredge,  sweetmeat, 
dragged  (dr&gd),  pret.  fr  p.  p.  of 
drag.  [drags.  | 

drag'ger  (dr&g'f  r),  n.  One  that  | 
dragges.  Obs.  pi.  of  dreg. 
drag'gi-nesa  (dr&g'Y-ncs),  n.  See 
-ness. 

drag'ging.  //.  pr.  fr  vb.  n.  of 
drag.  —  drag'ging-ly,  adv. 
dragging  beam,  piece,  or  tie. 


Arch.  =  DRAGON  BEAM, 
drag'gy  (drfig''Y).  a.  Inclined  to 
drag  or  to  clog  j  sluggish  «  dull ; 
heavy  ;  as,  a  draggy  road, 
draghe.  ^  draw. 
drag  link,  a  A  link  joining  the 
cranks  of  twoehafts  b  Draw  bar. 
dragme  +  drachm. 
drag  mill.  Mining.  =  arrastre. 
drag'on,  v.  t.  To  guard  zealous¬ 
ly.  Rare.  [nade.I 

drag  o-nade'.  Var.  of  dragon- | 


rod,  foot;  out,  oil;  chair  ;  go  ;  sing,  ii)k  ;  then,  thin ;  nature,  verdure  (250) ;  K  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144) ;  boN  ;  yet ;  zli  =  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Guidb. 
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'dragon  beam.  Arch.  A  beam  in  a  hip  roof,  running  hori¬ 
zontally  into  the  angle  of  the  wall  plate  and  framed  to  the 
hip  rafter  above  ;  —  called  also  dragon  piece  and  dragon  tie. 
drag'on  et  (dr£g'im-6t),  n.  [OF.]  1.  A  little  dragon. 

2.  A  small  gobylike  British  marine  fish  ( Callionymus 
draco ) ;  also,  any  fish  of  this  genus,  or  of  a  family,  Cal- 
lionymidse ,  of  which  it  is  the  type.  The  males  are  com¬ 
monly  brightly  colored,  esp.  in  the  breeding  season,  with 
long  filaments  on  the  fins ; 
the  females  are  much  plainer, 
dragon  fly.  Any  of  the  large 
active  predaceous  insects 
constituting  the  order  Odo- 
nata,  or  in  old  classifications 
the  family  Libellulid®  of  the 
order  Neuroptera.  They  have  a 
large,  freely  movable  head  with 
enormous  compound  eyes,  long, 

slender  abdomen,  four  long,  nar-  .  _  /ri.  , 

row,  finely  net-veined  wings,  strong  A  Dragon  Fly  (Diplax 
jaws,  and  legs  adapted  for  grasping 

their  prey.  Contrary  to  the  popular  belief,  they  are  en¬ 
tirely  harmless,  and  are  among  the  most  useful  of  insects. 
The  adults  feed  on  insects  which  they  capture  on  the  wing, 
and  destroy  vast  numbers  of  flies,  gnats,  and  mosquitoes. 
The  larva!  and  pup®  (which  are  active)  are  aquatic  and 
predaceous,  and  useful  as  destroyers  of  the  aquatic  larvie 
of  mosquitoes,  etc.  The  larvae  and  pup®  have  the  rectum 
modified  into  a  respiratory  apparatus  ;  some  species  move 
forward  by  sudden  expulsion  of  water  from  the  intestine, 
drag'on  head'  (dr£g'ftn-hgd'),  n.  Any  mint  of  the  genus 
Dracocephalum . 
drag  on  nade' (drSg'3-nad'),  n.  Usually  in  pi.  [F.,  fr. 
dragon  dragoon,  because  Louis  XIV.,  in  persecuting  the 
Protestants  of  his  kingdom,  quartered  dragoons  upon 
them.]  The  severe  persecution  of  French  Protestants 
under  Louis  XIV.,  by  armed  forces,  usually  of  dragoons; 
hence,  a  rapid  and  devastating  incursion ;  persecution  by 
troops ;  dragoonade. 

He  learnt  it  as  he  watched  the  dragonnades ,  the  tortures,  the 
massacres  of  the  Netherlands.  C.  Kingsley. 

dragon  plant.  A  tree  or  plant  of  the  genus  Dracxna. 
drag'onfS  blood  (drXg'wnz).  Any  of  several  resinous  sub¬ 
stances,  mostly  of  a  dark  red  color,  derived  from  various 
trees ;  specif. :  a  The  resin  exuding  from  the  fruit  of  a 
Malayan  rattan  palm  ( Calamus  draco)  or  from  one  or  two 
other  species  of  Calamus .  This  is  the  true  dragon’s  blood 
of  commerce,  and  is  used  for  coloring  varnish  and  other 
substances  and  in  photo-engraving,  b  The  inspissated 
juice  of  the  dragon  tree  ( Dracxna  draco),  now  little  used  ; 
also,  that  of  D.  ornbel  of  the  island  of  Sokotra,  distin¬ 
guished  as  Socotrlne  dragon’s  blood,  and  probably  the  cinna¬ 
bar  (Grxcorum)  of  the  ancients,  c  A  kind  of  kino  yielded 
by  the  West  Indian  fabaceous  tree  Lingoum draco .  d  The 
similar  product  of  the  blood  tree  ( Croton  gassy  pi folius). 
dragon’s  head,  or,  chiefly  in  sense  1,  drag'ori's-head',  n. 

1.  Bat.  —  DRAGONHEAD. 

2.  Astron.  The  ascending  node  of  the  moon  or  a  planet, 
indicated,  chiefly  in  almanacs,  by  the  symbol  Q. 

Cyy-The  deviation  from  the  ecliptic  made  by  a  planet  in  passing 
from  one  node  to  the  other  seems,  according  to  the  fancy  of  some, 
to  make  a  figure  like  that  of  a  dragon,  whose  belly  is  where  there 
is  the  greatest  latitude,  the  intersections  representing  the  head 
and  tail.  Encyc.  Brit. 

3.  Her.  The  color  tenne  (orange),  in  the  fanciful  method 
of  blazoning  by  the  planets. 

drag'on’ S-mouth',  ft.  a  The  snapdragon,  b  The  orchid 
Arethusa  bulbosa. 
dragon’s  tail.  1.  Astron.  The  descending  node  of  the 
moon  or  a  planet,  indicated  by  See  dragon’s  head. 

2.  Her.  The  color  sanguine  (murrey  ),  in  the  fanciful  meth¬ 
od  of  blazoning  by  the  planets, 
dragon  tree.  A  liliaceous  tree  of  the  Canary  islands  ( Dra¬ 
cxna  draco).  It  has  branches  terminated  by  clusters  of 
sword-sliaped  leaves,  and  bears  panicles  of  small  greenish 
white  flowers  succeeded  by  orange-colored  fruits.  The 
dragon  tree  attains  a  great  age,  one  on  Teneriffe,  destroyed 
in  186S,  having  been  estimated  to  be  as  old  as  the  Pyramids. 
It  yields  a  variety  of  dragon’s  blood, 
drag'on- wort7  (drSg'ftn-wfirt'),  n.  a  The  green  dragon 
Dracunculus  dracunculus.  b  Bistort,  c  The  tarragon.  R. 
dra  goon'  (drd-goon'),  n.  [F.  dragon  dragon,  dragoon,  fr. 
L.  draco  dragon,  also,  a  cohort’s  standard  (with  a  dragon 
on  it).  The  name  was  peril,  given  from  the  sense  stand¬ 
ard  (cf.  also  dragon  a  short  musket).  See  dragon.] 

1.  [See  dragon.]  An  ancient  carbine  ;  dragon.  Ob s. 

2.  Mil.  Formerly,  a  soldier  who  was  taught  and  armed  to 
serve  either  on  horseback  or  on  foot ;  a  mounted  infantry¬ 
man  ;  now,  a  cavalry  soldier,  usually  heavily  equipped. 
The  name  is  not  now  used  in  the  United  States  army. 

3.  =  dragon  (breed  of  pigeons).  _  Clarke. 

dra  goon',  v.  t. ;  dra-gooned'  (-goond');  dra-ooon'ing. 

1.  To  harass  or  reduce  to  subjection  by  dragoons  ;  to  per¬ 
secute  by  the  harsh  use  of  troops.  Cf.  dragonnade. 

Lewis  the  Fourteenth  is  justly  censured  for  trying  to  dragoon 
his  subjects  to  heaven.  Macaulay. 

2.  To  compel  or  attempt  to  compel  submission  by  violent 
measures  ;  to  harass  ;  to  persecute. 

The  colonies  may  be  influenced  to  anything,  but  they  can  be 
dragooned  to  nothing.  Price. 

dra-goon'er  (-er),  n.  1.  A  dragoon  or  his  horse.  Obs. 

2.  One  who  dragoons. 
drag'rope7  (drSg'rop'J,  n.  A  rope  with  which  anything  is 
dragged,  or  that  drags  from  a  thing ;  specif.  :  a  A  rope, 
with  a  short  chain  and  a  hook,  attached  to  an  artillery 


carriage  and  used  in  emergencies  in  dragging  it  or  locking 
its  wheels,  b  The  rope  by  which  the  grappling  iron  is 
suspended  from  a  balloon. 

drag  sail.  Kant.  A  sea  anchor  made  from  a  sail  or  piece 
of  canvas.  See  sea  anchor. 

drag  twist  Mining.  A  spiral  hook  at  the  end  of  a  rod  for 
cleaning  drilled  holes. 

drail  (dial),  v.  t.  A-  i.  ;  drailed  (drald)  ;  drail'ing.  [Cf. 
draw,  trail.]  1.  To  trail ;  draggle.  Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 
2.  To  fish  by  trolling  with  a  drail. 
drail.  ft.  1-  A  hook  with  a  lead-covered  shank  used  in 
trolling  or  heave-and-hauling  for  fish,  esp.  bluefish.  U.  S. 
2.  Agric.  In  a  plow,  a  notched  iron  to  which  the  horses 
are  hitched.  It  projects  from  the  beam,  and  the  width  of 
the  furrow  depends  upon  the  place  on  it  to  which  the 
horses  are  hitcned.  Eng. 

drain  (dran),  v.  t. ;  drained  (draud) ;  drain'ing.  [AS. 
drehmgean,  dreahnian ,  to  drain,  strain;  prob.  akin  to  E. 
dry.']  1.  To  draw  off  by  degrees  ;  to  cause  to  flow  gradu¬ 
ally  out  or  off ;  to  draw  off  utterly  ;  hence,  to  cause  the 
exhaustion  of. 

Fountains  drain  the  water  from  the  ground  ndiacent.  Baron. 
He  drained  their  treasureand  hampered  their  industry.  Motley. 

2.  To  exhaust  of  liquid  contents  by  drawing  them  off  ;  to 
make  gradually  dry  or  empty  ;  to  remove  surface  water 
from,  as  streets,  by  gutters,  etc. ;  to  deprive  of  moisture  ; 
hence,  to  exhaust ;  to  empty  of  wealth,  resources,  or  the 
like  ;  as,  to  drain  a  country  of  its  specie;  to  drain  the  cup. 

3.  To  filter. 

Salt  water,  drained  through  twenty  vessels  of  earth.  Bacon. 
drain,  v.  i.  1.  To  flow  off  gradually  ;  as,  the  water  of  low 
ground  drains  off. 

2.  To  become  emptied  of  liquor  by  flowing  or  dropping; 
as,  let  the  vessel  stand  and  drain. 

drain,  n.  1.  Act  of  draining,  or  of  drawing  off;  gradual 
and  continuous  outflow  or  withdrawal ;  as,  the  drain  of 
specie  from  a  country. 

2.  That  by  means  of  which  anything  is  drained ;  a  chan¬ 
nel  ;  a  trench  ;  a  watercourse  ;  a  sewer  ;  a  sink. 

3.  pi.  Brewing.  The  grain  from  the  mashing  tub.  Eng. 

4.  That  which  is  drained  ;  a  small  remaining  amount  of 
liquid  such  as  is  drained  off.  Rare. 

drain'age  (draii'uj),  n.  1.  A  draining  ;  a  gradual  flowing 
off  of  any  liquid  ;  also,  that  which  is  drained  off. 

2.  The  mode  in  which  the  waters  of  a  country  pass  off  by 
its  streams  and  rivers. 

3.  A  system  of  drains  and  their  operation,  as  one  for  re¬ 
moving  superfluous  water  from  fields,  towns,  railroad  beds, 
mines,  etc. 

4.  Area  or  district  drained ;  aa,  the  drainage  of  the  Po, 

the  Thames,  etc.  Latham. 

5.  Surg.  Act,  process,  or  means  of  drawing  off  the  pus  or 
fluids  from  a  wound,  abscess,  etc. 

drain'pipe'  (-pip'),  n.  A  pipe  for  drainage, 
drain  rocket.  A  kind  of  firework  made  to  emit  large  vol¬ 
umes  of  smoke,  and  often  a  powerful  stench.  It  is  used 
to  detect  leaks,  stoppages,  etc.,  in  drains.  The  name  is  a 
misnomer,  as  it  does  not  travel, 
drain'tile'  (-til'),  ft.  A  tile  used  in  making  drainpipes  or 
in  building  drains. 

drai-sine'  (dra-zen'),  n.  Also  drai  sene'.  [G.  draisine, 
or  F.  draisi(en)ne  ;  after  Baron  Drais  de  Saverbrun,  the 
inventor.]  An  early  form  of  bicycle,  or  velocipede,  pro¬ 
pelled  by  pushing  against  the  ground  with  the  feet, 
drake  (drak),  n.  [Akin  to  LG.  drake,  and  to  the  second 
part  of  OHG.  antrehho,  antrahho ,  G.  enterich;  of  uncer¬ 
tain  origin.]  1.  The  male  of  any  kind  of  duck. 

2.  A  large  stone  used  in  the  game  of  “  duck  on  the  rock.” 
drake,  n.  [AS.  draca  dragon,  L.  draco.  See  dragon.] 

1.  A  dragon  ;  a  battle  standard  in  the  form  of,  or  having 
the  representation  of,  a  dragon.  Archaic. 

2.  A  meteor;  a  firedrake.  Obs. 

3.  A  small  piece  of  artillery  anciently  used. 

4.  Short  for  drake  fly. 

5  A  ship  or  galley  of  the  Norse  vikings, 
drake  fly  A  May  fly,  sometimes  used  in  angling, 
drake'stone'  (-ston7),  n.  A  flat  stone  so  thrown  along  the 
surface  of  water  as  to  skip  ;  also,  the  sport  of  so  throwing 
stones,  sometimes  called  ducks  and  drakes. 
dram  (dr5m),  n.  [OF.  drame ,  F.  drachme ,  L.  drachma, 
drachm,  drachma,  fr.  Gr.  Spa^pri,  prop.,  a  handful,  fr. 
SpaotrcaQai  to  grasp.  Cf.  drachm,  drachma.]  1.  a  A 
weight  ;  in  apothecaries'  weight,  one  eighth  part  of  an 
ounce,  or  sixty  grains  (3.888  grams) ;  in  avoirdupois  weight , 
one  sixteenth  part  of  an  ounce,  or  27.34375  grains  (1.772  g.). 
b  Short  for  fluid  dram. 

2.  A  small  drink,  draft,  or  potation  ;  as,  a  dram  of  brandy  ; 

a  dram  of  poison.  Shak. 

3.  A  small  or  minute  quantity  ;  a  mite  ;  a  drachm. 

A  dram  of  well-doing,  Milton. 

4.  Logging.  A  collection  of  timber  cribs  forming  a  section 
of  a  large  raft.  Canada. 

dram,  v.  i.  <5c  t. ;  drammed  (drSmd) ;  dram'ming.  To 
drink  drams  ;  to  ply  with  drams.  Johnson.  Thackeray. 
dram,  r.  t.  To  measure  (silk)  by  certain  units.  See  dram- 
mage. 

dra'rna  (dra'md  ;  277),  ft.  [L.  drama,  Gr.  Spay  a,  fr.  Spav 
to  do,  act ;  cf.  Lith.  daryti.]  1.  A  composition,  in  prose  or 


dra  g'on-bush  es,  n.  The  yellow 
toaaflax.  Dial.  Eng. 
drag7on-esque'  (drftgGtn-esk'), 
a.  See  -esque. 

drag'on-ess.  n.  A  female  dragon, 
dragon  fiBh.  a=  drago.net.  b  A 
fish  of  the  genus  Pegasus  (which 
see). 

drag'on-hood.  n.  See  -hood. 
drag'on-ish,  a.  See  -isii. 
drag'on-ism  <-Tz’m),  n.  Nature 
of  a  dragon  ;  also,  dragonlike 
guard  or  watchfulness.  Rare. 
drag'on-ize,  v.  t.  1.  To  make 
into,  or  like,  a  dragon.  [  Collog.  I 
2.  To  guard  like  a  dragon.  | 
drag 'on-like7,  a.  See -like. 

I!  drag  on-nd'  (drigM-na'; 
arRg'o-nn a.  [F.j  Her.  Hav¬ 
ing  the  lower  half  that  of  a 
dragon  said  of  a  monster  used 
as  a  charge  ;  as,  a  lion  dragonnd. 
dragon  piece.  See  dragon 

BEAM. 

drag 'on-root7, a  la  the  United 
States,  the  jack-in-the-pulpit ; 
also,  the  green  dragon,  b  In 
Great  Britain,  the  cuckoopint.  I 
drag'on’s-claw7,  n.  The  small  I 


eoralroot  ( Corallorhiza  odon- 
torhiza). 

dragon  serpentine  (Obs.),  drag¬ 
on’s  herb.  =  draoonwokt. 
drag'on’s-skin/,  n.  Fossil  stems 
whose  leaf  scars  suggest  the 
scales  of  reptiles  ;  —  so  called  by 
miners  and  quarrymen. 

I  drag 'on’s -tongue  ',  n.  The 
spotted  pipsissewa.  [on wort.  I 
drag'on’s-wort7,  n.  =  drag-| 
dragon  tie.  See  dragon  beam. 
dragon  turnip.  The  jack-in- 
the-pulpit. 

I  dragon  water.  A  medicinal 
remedy  very  popular  in  the  ear¬ 
lier  half  of  the  17th  century, 
drag'o-ny  (dr&g'o-nT).  Var. 

!  Of  DRAGONNE. 

drs-goon'a-ble,  a.  See -able. 
drag  oon-ade',  n.  =  draqon- 

NADE. 

dra-goon'age  (drd-goon'itj),  v. 
Act  of  dragooning  ;  state  of 
|  being  dragooned.  [bird.  I 

dragoon  bird.  The  nmnrellal 
drag  rake,  a  A  heavy  rake  usea 
in  harvesting.  Eng."  b  A  kind 
of  clam  rake  with  curved  teeth. 


drag '-saw7,  n.  A  saw  the  teeth 
of  which  are  slanted  so  as  to  cut 
on  the  pulling  stroke.  —  drag'- 
saw7ing,  a.  tf  n. 
drag  sheet.  =  drag  sail. 
dragB'man.  n.  A  driver  of  a 
drag  ;  also,  one  who  works  with 
a  drag. 

drag 'staff,  n.  A  trailing  pole 
pivoted  on  the  rear  of  a  vehicle 
to  check  any  backward  move¬ 
ment  on  an  ascent, 
drag '-stone7  Bill.  Metal.  A 
mill  in  which  ores,  etc.,  are 
ground  by  means  of  a  heavy 
stone  dragged  around  on  a  cir¬ 
cular  or  annular  stone  bed. 
drag  tooth.  Saws.  =  raker. 
dragon.  dragon. 
drag  washer.  Ordnance.  A 
wheel  washer  for  a  gun  carriage, 
with  n  hook  for  the  attachment 
of  a  dragrope.  [See  pik.I 

drah  (dra),  n.  Var.  of  draa.| 
drah  (dra).  Obs.  or  dial.  Eng. 
var.  of  draw’. 
draht.  +  draft. 
draif.  Obs.  Scot.  pret.  of  drive. 
drat'gle  (dra'g’l).  Scot.  var. 


of  draggle  to  drabble, 
draik.  f  drake,  duck, 
drain.  Ohs.  p.  p.  of  draw. 
drain 'a-ble,  a.  See -able. 
drainage  basin.  =  basin,  7  b. 
drain  cock.  A  small  cock  for 
draining,  as  in  engine  cylinders, 
draine  (dran),  n.  [F  ]  The  mis¬ 
sel  thrush. 

drain'er,  n.  One  that  drains, 
draining  tile.  =  dra  intile. 
drain 'less,  a.  Impossible  to 

drain  ;  inexhaustible, 
drain  well.  =  absorbing  well. 
drake.  Obs.  or  dial.  Eng.  var. 
of  DRAWK.  [Dial.  Eng. I 

drake’s '-feet7,  n.  Male  orchis.  | 
dram,  a .  Formerly,  melan¬ 
choly  ;  now.  indifferent.  Scot. 
dram,  w.  Timber  from  Dram- 
men.  Norway. 

dra-mat'i-cism  (drd-m5t'Y- 
slz’m),  n.  Dramatic  character, 
dra-mat'i-cule  (-kol),  n.  [L. 
drama ,  -at is.  drama  4-  a  dim. 
ending.]  A  little  drama.  Rare. 
dram'a-tiza-ble  (drttm'd-tTz7- 
d-b’l),  a.  See -able. 
dram'a-tiz7er  (-tTz75r),  n.  One 


poetry,  accommodated  to  action,  and  intended  to  portray 
life  or  character,  or  to  tell  a  story  by  actions  and,  usually, 
dialogue  tending  toward  some  result  directly  based  upon 
them  ;  a  play.  It  is  designed,  or  composed  as  though 
designed,  to  be  performed  by  actors  on  the  stage. 

2.  Hence,  in  a  generic  or  collective  sense,  dramatic  art, 
literature,  or  affairs  ;  as,  a  person  skilled  or  versed  in 
drama  ;  a  devotee  of  the  drama.  Drama  developed  more 
or  less  independently  with  the  ancient  Greeks,  the  Hindus 
of  the  first  centuries  a.  d.,  and  the  Chinese,  probably  from 
primitive  religious  festivals  and  imitative  dances  (see 
dance)  and,  esp.  in  the  East,  from  puppet  shows,  shadow' 
plays,  and  pantomimes.  The  earliest  European  drama  is 
the'  Greek,  w  hich,  growing  up  in  connection  with  the 
festival  of  Dionysus  (see  chorus,  Dionysia),  culminated 
in  Attica,  where  the  festival  came  to  be  celebrated  by 
the  performance  of  a  tetralogy,  consisting  of  cne  com¬ 
edy  and  a  trilogy  of  serious  plays  or  tragedies  celebrating 
a  connected  series  of  mythic  episodes  (cf.  comedy,  trag¬ 
edy).  In  medieval  Europe  mystery,  miracle,  and  morality 
plays,  acted  in  connection  with  church  festivals,  preceded 
the  appearance,  during  the  Renaissance,  of  the  modern 
drama,  which  has  developed,  besides  tragedy  and  comedy , 
tragi-comedy,  melodrama ,  opera,  burletta,  farce,  etc.  See 
THEATER  ;  cf.  UNITY. 

3.  A  series  of  real  events  invested  with  a  dramatic  unity 

and  interest.  “  The  drama  of  war.”  Thackeray. 

The  drama  and  contrivances  of  God’s  providence.  Sharp. 
dra  mat 'ic  (drd-mSt'Tk)  )  a.  [Gr.  SpapariKos,  fr.  Spapa  : 
dra  mati  cal  (-T-kfil)  J  cf.  F.  dramalique]  Of  or  per¬ 
taining  to  the  drama  ;  appropriate  to,  or  having  the  qual¬ 
ities  of,  a  drama ;  vivid  ;  expressed  with  or  as  if  with  ac¬ 
tion.  —  dra  mat'i  cal  ly,  adv. 

The  emperor  .  .  .  performed  his  part  with  much  drama t ic  ef¬ 
fect.  Motlev* 

Syn.  —  Dramatic,  theatrical,  melodramatic.  That  is 
dramatic  which  is  appropriate  to  the  drama,  esp.  as  sug¬ 
gesting  vividly  expressive  action  or  gesture,  unexpected 
conjunctions,  or  a  striking  denouement ;  as,  the  dramatic 
struggle  between  Hildebrand  and  Henry  IV. ;  the  dra¬ 
matic  appeal  of  Patrick  Henry  ;  “  The  memoirs  of  Goldoni 
are  more  truly  dramatic  than  his  Italian  comedies  ”  (Gib¬ 
bon).  That  is  theatrical  which  is  exaggerated,  artificial, 
or  tawdry  in  its  dramatic  effect ;  as,  a  theatrical  display  of 
grief ,  violent  and  theatrical  gestures;  “a  kind  of  theatri¬ 
cal  and  sacerdotal  posing,  a  sort  of  professional  attitudi¬ 
nizing  ”  (Mrs.  Humphry  Ward).  That  is  melodramatic 
which  is  sensationally  dramatic ;  as,  Don’t  be  melodra¬ 
matic  and  make  a  scene  ;  “  factitious  melodramatic  mur¬ 
ders”  (Bernard  Shaw). 
dramatic  unities.  See  unity,  n. 
dra  mat'ic,  n.  1.  A  dramatist.  Obs. 

2.  pi.  Dramatic  w  ritings  ;  dramatic  performances  ;  plays, 
dram'a-tism  (dnCm'd-tfz’m),  n.  1.  Dramatization  ;  dra¬ 
matic  manner  or  form. 


2.  Med.  A  morbidly  pompous  and  dramatic  style  of  speech 
and  action,  a  characteristic  of  some  forms  of  insanity. 

II  dra'ma-tis  per  so'nse  (drSm'd-tTs  per-8o'ne).  [L.J  The 
characters  or  actors  in  a  drama  or  play. 

dr&m'a-tist  (drSm'd-tist),  n.  An  author  of  a  dramatic 
composition  ;  a  playwright. 

dram  a-ti  za'tion  (-ti-za'sliwn  ;  -tl-za'slmn),  n.  1.  Act  of 
dramatizing. 

2.  A  dramatized  version. 

dram'a-tize  (dr£m'd-tlz),  v.  l.  ;  dram'a-tized  (-tizd) ; 
dram'a-tiz/ing  (-tlz'Tng).  [Cf.  F.  dramaiiser.]  1.  To  re¬ 
late  in  the  form  of  the  drama  ;  to  make  into  a  drama  ;  to 
adapt  to  dramatic  representation  ;  as,  to  dramatize  a  novel, 
or  a  historical  episode. 

2.  To  represent  in  a  dramatic  manner. 


Dramatizing  a  dry  fact  into  flesh  and  blood.  Lowell. 
dram'a-tlze,  V.  i.  To  admit  of  being  dramatized, 
drama-tur'gic  (-tfir'jTk)  )  a.  Relating  to  dramaturgy  ; 
dram  a  turgi  cal (-ji-kdl)  \  dramatic;  theatrical, 
dram'a-tur'gy  (drSm'd-tfir'jT),  n.  [Gr.  SpapaTovpyta  dra¬ 
matic  composition;  Spay  a  drama  -f-  a  root  akin  to  E. 
work:  cf.  F.  dramaturgic.]  Art  of  dramatic  composition 
and  representation.  —  dram'a-tur'gist  (-jTst),  n. 
dram'mage  (drSm'aj),  n.  The  weight  in  drams  of  a  1,000- 
yard  skein  of  thrown  silk  ;  —  used  as  a  measure  of  size. 
dram'shop7  (-sh5p/),  n.  A  place  where  spirituous  liquors 
are  sold  by  the  dram  or  drink  ;  a  barroom, 
drape  (drap),  t*.  /.  ;  draped  (drapt) ;  draining  (drap'Tng). 
[F.  draper,  fr.  drap  cloth.  See  drab  cloth.]  1.  To  make 
into  cloth  ;  to  w  eave.  Obs. 

2.  To  cover  or  adorn  with  drapery  or  folds  of  cloth,  or  aa 
with  drapery  ;  as,  to  drape  a  bust,  a  building,  etc. 

Like  some  sweet  sculpture  draped  from  head  to  foot.  Tennyson. 

3.  To  arrange  in  folds  ;  to  hang  ;  as,  to  drape  a  gown, 

drape,  v.  i.  1.  To  make  cloth.  Obs.  Bacon. 

2.  To  design  drapery,  arrange  its  folds,  etc.,  as  for  hang¬ 
ings,  costumes,  statues,  etc. 

drape,  n.  [Cf.  F.  drop  cloth.  See  drape,  v.  t.]  Cloth  ; 
drapery  ;  draping.  Collog. 

dra'per  (dra'per),  n.  [F.  drapier.]  Formerly,  one  who 
makes  cloth  ;  now,  one  who  sells  cloths  ;  a  dealer  in  cloths ; 
as,  a  draper  and  tailor. 

dra'per-y  (-T),  n. ;  pi.  draperies  (-Tz).  [F.  draperie.] 

1.  Cloth,  or  woolen  stuffs  in  general. 

2.  The  occupation  of  a  draper  ;  dealing  in  cloth,  or,  for¬ 
merly,  the  manufacture  of  cloth.  Bacon. 


w  ho  dramatizes,  ns  a  story, 
dram'a-turge  ( -tfiri),  n.  [Cf.  F. 
dramaturge .]  A  dramaturgist, 
drame.  +  dram. 
dram'mach  (drum'r/K).  Var. 
Of  DRAMMOCK.  [of  DRAM.  I 

drammed  (drttmd),pref.  tf  /*.  p.| 
dram'ming.  p.  pr.  tf  vb  n.  of 

DRAM. 

dram'mock  (drdm'uk ).  drum'- 
mock  (drftm'-),  n.  [Cf.  Gael. 
dramaig  a  foul  mixture.]  A 
mixture,  generally  raw,  of  meal 
and  water.  Scot,  or  Dial  Eng. 
dram'sell'er,  n.  A  seller  of  dis¬ 
tilled  liquors  by  the  drain, 
drane  (dran).  ’  Dial.  Eng.  var. 
of  drone,  drawl  ;  drone,  bee. 
drane.  Obs.  or  dial.  Eng.  var. 

of  DRAIN. 

drang  (drang),  n.  [AS. pringan 
to  press:  cf.  AS. prangs,  throng.] 
A  narrow  lane,  as  between  walls 
or  hedges.  Dial.  Eng. 
drank,  pret.  of  drink. 
drank,  n.  Erroneously  for 
dranh,  var.  of  DRAWK. 
drant,  draunt  (drdnt ;  drsint),  n. 


Scot,  tf  Dial.  Eng.  1.  A  drawl¬ 
ing  or  droning  tone. 

2.  A  slow  dull  tune. 

drant,  draunt,  v.  i.  To  drone  ; 

to  drawl ;  to  pass  time  tediously. 

Scot,  tf  Dial.  Eng. 

drap.  Obs.  pret.  of  drepk. 

drap  (drap).  Scot,  and  dial. 

Eng.  var.  of  drop. 

||  drap7  d’ar  gent'  (dra7  dar7- 
zh&N').  [ F. ]  Cloth  of  silver, 
drap  -de-Ber  ry'  (F.  dnVdS-bB7- 
re'  ).  //.  [F.,  cloth  of  Berry.]  A 
kind  of  woolen  cloth  made  in 
Berry,  France.  Obs.  or  Hist. 

||  drap7  d’d  td'  (da7ta').  [F% 

cloth  of  summer.]  A  thin  wool¬ 
en  fabric,  twilled  like  merino. 

|i  drap7  d  or'  (drd7  dor').  [F.] 
Cloth  of  gold. 

drape,  a.  Barren;  farrow;  dry 

Dial..  Eng. 

drape,  n.  A  barren  cow  or 
ewe,  esp.  one  selected  from  the 
herd  for  slaughter.  Dial.  Eng. 
dra'per-es8,  n.  A  female  dra¬ 
per.  Affected. 

dra'per-ied  (dra'p5r-Td),a.  Cov¬ 
ered  or  supplied  with  drapery. 


ale,  senate,  c&re,  &m,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofd ;  eve,  £vent,  find,  recent,  maker;  ice,  ill;  old,  obey,  orb,  5dd,  s&ft,  connect;  use,  unite,  urn,  up,  circus,  menu  • 

U  Foreign  Word.  f  Obsolete  Variant  of.  +  combined  with.  =  equals. 
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3.  A  draper’s  place  of  business.  Obs. 

4.  A  textile  fabric  used  for  decorative  purposes,  esp. 
when  hung  loosely  and  in  folds  carefully  distributed  ;  as  : 
a  Garments  or  vestments  of  this  character  worn  upon  the 
body,  or  shown  in  the  representations  of  the  human  fig¬ 
ure  in  art.  Also  fig.  “  All  the  decent  drapery  of  life.” 
Burke,  b  Hangings  or  loose  coverings,  as  of  a  room,  about 
a  bed,  over  a  couch  or  chair,  or  the  like. 

Like  one  that  wraps  the  draper)/  of  his  couch 

About  him,  and  lies  down  to  pleasant  dreams.  Bryant. 

5.  The  draping  or  disposition  of  textile-fabric  hangings, 
coverings,  garments,  etc.,  esp.  artistically,  as  in  painting 
or  sculpture. 

dra'per-y  (dra'per-Y),  v.  t.  To  furnish  with  or  as  with 
drapery  ;  —  usually  in  pret.  or  p.  p.,  draperied. 
dr  as 'tic  (drSs'tlk),  a.  [Gr.  Spacrn/cfo,  fr.  Spay  to  do,  act : 
cf.  F.  drastique.  See  drama.]  1.  Med.  Acting  rapidly 
and  violently  ;  —  opposed  to  bland  ;  as,  drastic  purgatives. 

2.  Acting  with  violence  or  harshness ;  extreme  or  radical 
in  effect  ;  as,  drastic  measures, 
dras'tic,  n.  Med.  A  drastic  remedy,  esp.  such  a  purgative, 
draught  (draft  ;  see  ety.  and  note  under  draft),  n.  Act  of 
drawing,  that  which  is  drawn,  etc.  See  draft,  n.  —  For¬ 
merly  often  pronounced  drdt,  as  shown  in  rimes,  such  as : 

Enough  of  ills  our  dire  rebellion  wrought 

"When,  to  the  dregs,  we  drunk  the  hitter  draught.  Dryden. 
draught,  v.  t.  To  draw,  etc.  See  draft. 
draught-.  For  words  beginning  draught-,  see  those  begin¬ 
ning  DRAFT-. 

draughts  (drafts),  n.  pi.  A  game  ;  checkers  (which  see). 
Dra'vi  da  (dra'vT-dd),  n.  [Skr.  Dracida ,  prob.  meaning, 
Tamil.]  A  Dravidian  ;  also,  the  most  extensive  and  im¬ 
portant  branch  of  the  Dravidian  languages  ;  —  in  this  sense 
a  term  of  the  native  scholars.  See  Dravido-Munda. 

Dra  Vid'i-an  (drd-vTd'T-aii),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the 
Dravida,  or  Dravidians,  or  their  languages. 

Dra-vid'i  an,  n.  1.  An  individual  of  the  oldest  of  the 
known  races  of  India,  forming  the  bulk  of  the  population 
of  southern  Hindustan  except  the  west  coast  occupied  by 
Scytho-Dravidians.  The  typical  Dravidian  is  short,  very 
dark,  with  plentiful  and  often  wavy  hair,  and  broad  nose 
depressed  at  the  root.  They  are  variously  considered  as 
related  to  the  Australian  aborigines,  as  of  Negroid  affini¬ 
ties,  or  as  Caucasians  intermixed  with  an  anterior  Negritic 
population.  The  Dravidians  range  in  culture  from  primi¬ 
tive  savagery  with  a  religion  formerly  characterized  by 
human  sacrifice  to  Hindu  civilization  ;  but  the  pure  Dravid¬ 
ian,  even  when  Hinduized,  remains  of  the  lower  castes. 

2.  The  speech  of  the  Dravidians  ;  —  a  general  designation 
for  the  group  of  tongues  in  the  Dravidian  subfamily  of  the 
Dravido-Munda  languages. 

Dra'vi-dO-Mun'da  (dra'vl-do-mdbn'da),  a.  Designating 
a  family  of  agglutinative  languages  (the  Dravido-Munda 
languages)  comprising  two  subfamilies  :  the  Dravidian, 
spoken  throughout  southeastern  India,  in  northern  Cey¬ 
lon,  and,  in  the  isolated  case  of  Brahui,  in  northern  Balu¬ 
chistan  ;  and  the  Munda,  spoken  mainly  in  parts  of  Bengal 
and  the  Central  Provinces  of  India.  The  Munda  languages 
are  the  more  archaic  and  involved,  in  some  cases,  as  San- 
tali;  presenting  a  most  elaborate  development  of  aggluti¬ 
nation  ;  the  Dravidian  languages  show  less  elaboration  and 
involve  euphonic  modifications.  Relationships  have  been 
suggested  between  these  languages  and  the  Ural-Altaic, 
the  Mon-Khmer,  and  even  the  Australian  tongues  (see 
agglutinative  languages).  They  may  be  classified  as  fol¬ 
lows  :  Munda,  or  Kolarian,  subfamily,  Santali.  Kol,  Korwa, 
Asur.  Korku,  Kharia,  Juang,  Savara,  Gadaba.  Dravidian 
subfamily,  Dravida  branch  :  Tamil,  M.alayalam.  Tulu,  Ko- 
dagu,  Toda,  Kota,  Kanarese  or  Canarese,  Kurukh  or  Oraon, 
Malto.  Andhra  branch:  Telugu,  Gond  or  Gondi,  Kandh 
or  Kui.  Gond  and  Kandh  connect  also  with  the  Dravida 
branch.  Brahui  forms  a  third,  widely  separated,  branch 
of  this  subfamily. 

draw  (dr6),  v.  t.  ;  pret.  drew  (drob) ;  p.  p.  drawn  (dr6n) ; 
p.  pr.  dr  vb.  n.  draw'ing.  [ME.  arajen,  drahen,  drawen , 
AS.  dragan;  akin  to  Icel.  &  Sw.  draga ,  Dan.  drage  to 
draw,  carry,  and  to  OS.  dragan  to  bear,  carry,  D.  dragen , 
G.  tragen ,  Goth,  dragan ;  cf.  Skr.  -dhpk  bearing  (in  comp.), 
Skr.  dhar  to  hold,  bear.  Cf.  1st  drag,  dray  a  cart,  1st 
dredge.]  1.  To  cause  to  move  continuously  by  force 
applied  in  advance  of  the  tiling  moved ;  to  pull ;  haul ;  drag ; 
to  cause  to  follow  ;  as,  to  draw  a  curtain,  i.  e.,  to  make 
it  slide,  either  closing  or  unclosing  ;  to  draw  the  blood, 

i.  e.,  to  cause  it  to  flow  to  the  surface  ;  to  draw  an  abscess 
or  wound,  i.  e.,  to  promote  the  suppuration  of  it.  The 
particular  direction  of  pulling  denoted  by  draw  is  often 
inferred  from  its  object  ;  as,  to  draw  (pull  up)  a  drawr- 
bridge ;  to  draw  (pull  out)  an  organ  stop  ;  to  draw  (pull 
back)  a  bowstring,  bow,  arrow',  etc. 

He  cast  him  down  to  ground,  and  all  along 

Drew  him  through  dirt  and  mire  without  remorse.  Spenser. 

He  hastened  to  (trow  the  stranger  into  a  private  room.  Scott. 

Night  draws  the  curtain,  which  the  sun  withdraws.  Herbert. 
2  To  pull  olf  ;  remove ;  retire  ;  w  ithdraw  ;  as,  to  draw  the 
cloth,  i.  e.,  to  remove  the  tablecloth.  Specif.,  Obs.,  to  with¬ 
draw  (a  horse)  from  a  race  in  which  it  has  been  entered. 

Go  .  .  .  draw  the  action  [at  law].  Shak. 

3.  To  influence  to  move  or  tend  toward  one’s  self  ;  to  ex¬ 
ercise  an  attracting  force  upon  ;  to  call  towards  itself  ;  to 
attract ;  hence,  to  entice  ;  to  allure  ;  to  induce. 

The  poet 

Did  feign  that  Orpheus  drew  trees,  stones,  and  floods.  Shak. 

Alleyes  you  draw ,  and  with  the  eyes  the  heart.  Dryden. 

4.  To  take  into  the  lungs ;  to  inhale  ;  to  inspire  ;  lienee, 

also,  to  utter  or  produce  by  an  inhalation  ;  to  heave. 
“  Where  I  first  drew  air.”  Milton. 

Drew ,  or  seemed  to  draw ,  a  dying  groan.  Dryden. 

5.  To  cause  to  come  out ;  to  extract ;  to  educe  ;  to  bring 
forth  ;  as  :  a  To  bring  or  take  out,  or  to  let  out,  from  some 
receptacle,  as  a  stick  or  post  from  a  hole,  liquid  from  an 
opening,  as  of  a  cask,  well,  etc.,  a  sword  fromits  sheath,  etc. 

They  drew  out  the  staves  of  the  ark.  2  Chron.  v.  9. 

Di'aiv  thee  waters  for  the  siege.  Nahum  lii.  14. 
b  To  drag  or  force  (a  fox,  badger,  etc.)  from  cover.  Also, 
Colloq .,  to  rouse  or  bring  out  (a  person)  into  speech  or 


action  ;  to  draw  out ;  to  get  a  “  rise  ”  out  of.  c  To  sep¬ 
arate  or  select  from  a  group,  number,  etc.,  as,  specif.,  a 
sheep  for  breeding,  fattening,  etc.,  from  its  flock,  a  hawk 
from  the  mew,  seed  from  the  husk,  d  To  take  out  (one 
of  a  number,  as  of  lottery  tickets)  so  as  to  decide  some¬ 
thing  by  chance  ;  to  receive  from  a  lottery  by  the  draw¬ 
ing  out  of  the  numbers  for  prizes  or  blanks ;  hence,  to 
obtain  by  good  fortune  ;  to  win ;  to  gain ;  as,  he  drew  a 
prize.  Hence  :  To  select  by  the  drawing  of  lots. 

Magistracies  were  filled  by  men  freely  .  .  .  drawn.  Freeman. 
e  To  extract  ;  to  elicit ;  to  derive. 

Spirits  .  .  .  may  be  drawn  out  of  vegetable  juices.  Cheyne. 
Until  you  had  drawn  oaths  from  him.  Shak. 

S  To  obtain  from  some  cause  or  origin  ;  to  infer  from  evi¬ 
dence  or  reasons  ;  to  deduce  from  premises  ;  to  derive  ;  as, 
to  draw  moral  lessons  from  history.  Burke,  g  To  take 
or  procure  from  a  place  of  deposit ;  to  call  for  and  receive 
from  a  fund,  or  the  like ;  as,  to  draw  money  from  a  bank, 
h  Hort.  In  tobacco  culture,  to  remove  from  the  seed  bed 
preparatory  to  transplanting. 

6.  To  cause  to  move  or  proceed  ;  to  conduct,  convey, 
bring,  take,  divert,  etc.  ;  as,  to  draw  one  aside  ;  to  draw 
one’s  thoughts  from  a  sorrow' ;  hence,  to  bring  about  or 
bring  on  ;  as,  to  draw  an  enemy  or  an  affliction  upon  one. 

7.  To  remove  the  contents  of  ;  as  :  a  To  drain  by  empty¬ 
ing  ;  to  suck  dry;  as,  a  calf  draws  a  cow.  b  To  extract 
the  bowels  of  ;  to  eviscerate  ;  as,  to  draw  a  fowl ;  to  hang, 
drau ’,  and  quarter  a  criminal. 

As  a  punishment, to  draw  has  designated  not  only  (1)  to  evis¬ 
cerate.  but  (2)  to  drag  a  criminal,  as  at  the  tail  of  a  horse  or  cart, 
and  (.'{)  to  tear  or  rend  him  apart,  as  by  having  each  limb  attached 
to  n  separate  horse  and  the  body  quartered  by  driving  the  horses 
different  ways.  To  be  “hanged  and  drawn  ”  probably  desig¬ 
nated  evisceration  preceded  by  hanging  ;  to  be  “  drawn  and 
hanged  ”  probably  designated  (2)  (above)  followed  by  hanging 
“  Drawn  and  quartered  ”  was  used  of  (3)  and  also  of  drawing  (1) 
followed  by  quartering. 

C  To  extract  the  essence  or  strength  of,  as  by  infusion  ;  as, 
to  draw  tea.  d  To  drag  a  net  through  or  along,  in  order 
to  catch  fish,  e  Hunting.  To  search  for  game ;  to  clear 
of  game  ;  as,  to  draw  a  wood  or  covert. 

8.  To  modify  the  shape  of  by  pulling,  or  as  if  by  pulling  ; 

esp.,  to  extend  in  length  ;  to  lengthen,  protract,  or  stretch. 
44  Linked  sweetness  long  drawn  out.”  Milton. 

How  long  her  face  is  drawn  !  Shak. 

9.  Specif.:  a  Spinning.  To  attenuate  (slivers  of  cotton, 
flax,  or  wool)  by  passing  successively  through  rollers  each 
pair  of  which  revolves  slightly  faster  than  its  predecessor. 
This  process  causes  the  fibers  to  lie  longitudinally  and 
tends  to  remove  inequalities  in  the  slivers,  b  Mech.  To 
make  (wire)  by  pulling  a  metal  rod  through  a  series  of  holes 
of  diminishing  size,  thus  decreasing  its  sectional  area  and 
increasing  its  length  at  eacli  stage  ;  also,  to  shape  (metal) 
by  passing  through  dies  or  by  stamping  successively,  as  w'ith 
a  series  of  dies,  c  Weaving.  To  pull  (the  warp  threads) 
through  the  heddles  in  proper  order  to  produce  a  desired 
pattern,  d  Masonry.  To  shave  (stonework)  to  shape. 

10.  To  construct  so  as  to  extend  from  one  point  to  another. 
And  the  huge  Offa’s  dike  which  he  drew  from  the  mouth  of 

Wye  to  that  of  Dee.  J.  B.  Green. 

11.  To  shape  or  contrive,  as  a  plot.  Obs. 

12  To  produce  by  or  as  if  by  tracing  a  pen  or  other  in¬ 
strument  of  delineation  over  a  surface  ;  as  to  draw  a  line 
or  picture  ;  also,  to  represent  by  lines  drawn  ;  to  make  thus 
a  picture  of  ;  to  delineate  ;  hence,  to  represent  by  words  ; 
to  depict ;  to  describe. 

A  flattering  painter  who  made  it  his  care 

To  draw  men  as  they  ought  to  be,  not  as  they  are.  Goldsmith. 

13.  To  write  in  due  form  ;  to  prepare  a  draft  of ;  as,  to 
draw  a  memorial,  a  deed,  or  bill  of  exchange. 

14.  To  formulate  ;  to  set  forth  in  due  form  or  formally  ; 
as,  to  draw  comparisons  or  distinctions. 

15-  To  require  (so  great  a  depth,  as  of  water)  for  floating  ; 

—  said  of  a  vessel ;  to  sink  so  deep  in  (water)  ;  as,  the 
ship  draws  twenty  feet  of  water. 

16.  In  various  games  :  a  Cricket.  To  play  (a  short-length 
ball  directed  at  the  leg  stump)  with  an  inclined  bat  so  as 
to  deflect  the  ball  between  the  legs  and  the  wicket,  b  Golf. 
To  hit  (the  ball)  with  the  toe  of  the  club  so  that  it  is  de¬ 
flected  toward  the  left,  c  Billiards.  To  strike  (the  cue 
ball)  below  the  center  so  as  to  give  it  a  backward  rotation 
which  causes  it  to  take  a  backward  direction  on  striking 
another  ball,  d  Curling.  To  throw  up  (the  stone)  gently. 

17.  To  leave  (a  contest)  undecided  ;  as,  the  battle  or  game 
was  drawn." 

18  To  translate  or  render  (into  a  different  language  or 
form) ;  also,  to  alter  the  sense  of  ;  to  pervert.  Obs. 

19.  To  assign  or  attribute.  Obs. 

Syn.  —  Draw,  drag,  haul.  Draw  is  the  general  term  for 
traction  of  any  sort,  esp.  where  some  special  provision 
is  made  for  forward  movement.  To  drag  is  to  draw  with 
toil,  difficulty,  or  violence,  esp.  against  active  or  passive 
resistance ;  as,  the  coach  was  drawn  by  six  horses,  the 
horses  dragged  the  overturned  carriage  half  a  mile ;  to 
draw  a  book  toward  one,  to  drag  a  heavy  box  along  the 
platform:  cf.,  too  tired  to  drag  one  foot  after  the  other. 
To  haul  (frequent  in  nautical  language)  is  to  pull  or  tug, 
or  (esp.)  to  transport  by  drawing ;  as,  to  haul  down  the 
sails,  to  haul  in  a  net,  to  haul  a  load  of  wood, 
to  draw  a  bead  on,  to  bring  into  line  with  the  bead  or  fore¬ 
sight  of  a  rifle  and  the  hindsight ;  to  aim  at.  Colloa .,  U.  S. 

—  to  d.  a  cast.  Bowls ,  to  roll  one’s  bowl  nearer  to  tne  jack 
than  any  of  the  others  without  disturbing  either  the  jack 
or  the  other  bowls,  —to  d.  a  line,  to  fix  a  limit  or  boundary.— 
to  d.  a  long  bow  or  the  long  bow,  to  exaggerate.  Colloq. — 
to  d.  back,  to  receive  back,  as  duties  on  goods  for  exporta¬ 
tion.  —  to  d.  in,  to  bring  or  pull  in  ;  specif.,  to  entice  ;  to  in¬ 
veigle  :  to  44  take  in  ;  ”  —  now  chiefly  with  a  following  infin¬ 
itive  ;  as,  he  was  drawn  in  to  purchase  it  by  flattery.—  to 
d.  interest,  to  produce  or  gain  interest.  —  to  d.  into  or  in, 
Arith .,  to  multiply.  Obs.  —  to  d.  it  fine,  to  be  very  precise 
in  making  distinctions,  etc.  Colloq.  —  to  d.  it  miid,  to  ex¬ 
press  anything  without  exaggerating  it  or  well  within 
the  truth.  Colloq.  —  to  d.  off,  to  withdraw  ;  to  abstract ; 


specif.,  to  extract  by  distillation.  — to  draw  on,  to  bring  on  ; 
to  occasion  ;  to  cause.  44  War  which  either  his  negligence 
drew  on,  or  his  practices  procured.”  Hayward.  —  to  d.  (one) 
out,  to  lead  (one)  to  speak  out  freely.  —  to  d.  rein,  to  check 
one’s  speed,  as  in  riding ;  to  stop.  —  to  d.  the  curtain,  to  close 
it  over  an  object,  or  to  remove  it ;  hence:  a  To  hide  or  to 
disclose  an  object,  b  To  commence  or  close  a  performance. 
—  to  d.  the  long  bow  See  to  draw  a  long  bow.  —  to  d.  the 
temper.  Metal.  See  temper,  v.  (.  —  to  d.  up.  a  To  compose 
in  due  form  ;  to  draft ;  to  form  in  writing,  b  To  arrange 
in  order,  as  a  body  of  troops  ;  to  array, 
draw  (dr6),  v.  i.  1.  To  move  ;  to  come  or  go ;  literally,  to 
draw  one’s  self ;  —  now  only  with  prepositions  and  adverbs 
of  direction  ;  as,  to  draw  away,  to  move  off,  esp.  in  racing, 
to  get  in  front;  to  obtain  the  lead  or  increase  it;  to  draw 
back,  to  retreat ;  to  draw  off,  to  retire  or  retreat ;  to  draw 
on,  to  advance  ;  to  draw  up,  to  form  in  array ;  to  draw  near, 
nigh,  or  towards ,  to  approach  ;  to  draw  together,  to  come 
together,  to  collect. 

2.  Specif.  :  a  To  approach  or  tend,  as  to  some  state. 
Obs.  b  To  extend  or  amount ;  —  with  to.  Obs.  c  Hunt¬ 
ing.  Of  a  hound,  to  track  game  by  the  scent ;  also,  often 
w'ith  after  or  on,  to  approach  the  game  cautiously  after 
pointing,  d  Patter n  Making.  To  pull  (easily,  hard,  etc.) 
from  a  mold  ;  —  said  of  a  pattern. 

3.  Chess.  To  make  a  move.  Chaucer. 

4.  To  perform  the  act  of  drawing  something ;  to  pull  or 
move  something  by  pulling  ;  as,  the  horse  draws  well ;  — 
usually  with  the  object  understood,  as  in  reference  to  draw¬ 
ing  water  or  liquor,  or  to  drawing  a  sword  from  its  sheath. 

The  wotnnn  nuith  unto  him,  Sir,  thou  hast  nothing  to  draw 
with,  and  the  well  is  deep.  John  iv.  11. 

So  soon  as  ever  thou  seest  him,  draiv ;  and  as  thou  drawest , 
swear  horrible.  Shak. 

5.  To  change  shape  by  or  as  by  pulling  ;  to  stretch  or  dis¬ 

tend  ;  also,  to  contract  or  shrink.  44  To  draw  into  less 
room.”  Bacon. 

6  To  exert  an  attractive  force  ;  to  act  as  an  inducement  or 
enticement. 

Keep  a  watch  upon  the  particular  bias  of  their  minds,  that  it 
may  not  dr  a  w  too  much.  *  Addison. 

7  Med.  To  have  efficiency  as  an  epispastic ;  to  act  as  a 
sinapism  ;  —  said  of  a  blister,  poultice,  etc. 

8  To  be  drawn  or  pulled;  to  admit  of  being  drawn ;  to 
undergo  draft ;  as,  a  carriage  draws  easily.  Specif.,  of  a 
sail,  to  swTell  out  with  the  wind  ;  of  liquid,  to  drain  off. 

9.  To  perform  the  act,  or  practice  the  art,  of  delineation ; 
to  sketch  ;  to  form  figures  or  pictures  by  tracing  lines ; 
to  execute  a  drawing  ;  to  practice  drawing. 

10.  To  make  a  draft  or  written  demand  for  payment  of 
money  deposited  or  due  ;  —  usually  with  on  or  upon.  Also 
fig.  ;  as,  to  draic  upon  one’s  reserves  of  strength  ;  to  draw 
upon  a  friend’s  sympathy. 

You  may  drain  on  me  for  the  expenses  of  your  journey  Jay. 

11.  To  obtain  information,  supplies,  etc.  ;  as,  he  drew  from 
various  sources. 

12.  To  sink  in  water  ;  to  require  a  depth  for  floating. 

44  Greater  hulks  draw  deep.”  Shak. 

13.  To  produce  or  admit  of  a  draft,  or  current ;  to  have 
draft,  as  a  chimney,  flue,  or  the  like  ;  to  furnish  transmis¬ 
sion  to  smoke,  gases,  etc. 

14.  In  tobacco  curing,  to  become  uniformly  moist ;  —  said 
of  the  hand,  or  bundle,  of  leaves  after  petuning. 

to  draw  after,  to  follow  the  advice  of ;  also,  to  take  after  or 
resemble.  Obs.  —  to  d.  against,  to  make  out  a  draft  or  drafts 
in  consideration  of  (money  or  value  held  by  the  drawee).— 
to  d.  to  a  head,  a  Med.  To  begin  to  suppurate  ;  to  ripen,  as 
a  boil,  b  Fig. :  To  ripen  ;  to  approach  the  time  for  action ; 
as,  the  plot  draws  to  a  head. 

draw,  n.  1.  Act  or  process  of  drawing  ;  specif.:  a  Mech. 
Act  of  drawing  metal,  as  in  wiredrawing  or  by  stamping  out 
a  required  shape  by  a  series  of  dies,  b  Spinning.  The 
double  stroke,  that  is,  the  outward  and  inw-ard  runs,  of  a 
mule  carriage,  c  In  various  games,  the  stroke  or  play 
made  by  drawing  the  ball,  etc.  (see  draw,  r.  t .,  16). 

2.  The  result  of  drawing,  or  state  of  being  drawn  ;  specif.: 
a  A  drawn  battle,  game,  or  the  like,  b  The  spin  or  twist 
imparted  to  a  ball,  or  the  like,  by  a  drawing  stroke. 

3.  That  which  is  drawm  or  is  subject  to  drawing ;  specif.  : 
a  An  amount  drawn,  b  A  lot  or  chanee  drawm.  c  The 
movable  part  of  a  drawbridge.  U.  S.  d  The  essence  or 
strength  of  tea. 

4.  That  which  draw’s  or  serves  as  a  means  of  drawing  ; 

specif.  :  a  A  natural  cut  or  drain  ;  a  ravine.  Western  U.  S. 
b  An  attraction;  influence  to  draw  a  crow'd.  Colloq.  c  Any¬ 
thing  designed  to  draw  out,  entrap,  or  mislead  ;  a  feeler. 
Colloq.  Kipling. 

6.  Draw  poker.  Colloq. 

6.  Hort.  A  young  shoot  or  sprout;  specif.,  one  of  the 
young  spring  shoots  of  the  sweet  potato. 

7.  Mech.  Angle  or  taper  ;  draft.  Britten. 

draw 'back'  (drO'bSk'),  n.  1  One  that  draws  back. 

2.  Mech.  A  part  that  can  be  drawn  back  ;  specif.,  Found¬ 
ing,  a  part  of  a  mold  that  can  be  drawn  back  to  permit  the 
removal  of  a  pattern  or  part  of  a  pattern  from  the  mold  and 
afterwards  be  replaced  ;  also,  a  plate  or  the  like  on  which 
this  part  of  the  mold  may  be  lifted  out. 

3.  Com.  Money  paid  back  or  remitted  after  being  col¬ 
lected  ;  esp. ,  duties  or  customs  (whether  import  duties  or  in¬ 
ternal  revenue  taxes)  remitted  or  paid  back  by  the  govern¬ 
ment  on  the  exportation  of  that  on  which  they  were  levied. 
4  A  loss  of  advantage,  or  deduction  from  profit,  value, 
success,  etc.  ;  a  hindrance  ;  objectionable  feature  ;  as,  the 
rain  was  a  drawback  to  our  outing. 

drawback  lock,  a  A  door  lock  that  can  be  opened  from 
the  inside  by  a  handle  and  from  the  outside  by  a  key.  b 
A  lock  that  can  ordinarily  be  opened  by  hand,  as  by  turn¬ 
ing  a  knob,  except  w  hen  locked  with  a  key. 
draw'bar'  (-bar'),  n.  1.  Railroads.  A  bar  used  to  connect 
rolling  stock,  as  a  bar  with  a  single  eye  at  each  end  for 
coupling  together  a  locomotive  and  its  tender. 

2.  A  removable  bar  in  a  fence.  U.  S. 


dra'pet,  /?.  [Cf.  It.  drappetto.’) 
A  cloth  ;  covering.  Obs. 
drap'pie,  drap'py  (drap'Y),  n. ; 
pl.-v ies  (-Yz).  A  little  drop  (of 
drink).  Scot. 

drap'ping  (drap'Yn),  p.  pr.  5r 
vb.  n.  of  drop,  Scot,  and  dial. 
Eng.  var.  of  DROP, 
dxap'pit  (drap'Yt),  pret.  6f  p.  p. 
of  drop,  Scot,  and  dial.  Eng. 
var.  of  drop. 

draah  (drftsh  ;  drash),  r.  t.  fir  i. 
[Cf.  thrash.]  To  beat  ;  thrash; 
flash.  Dial.  Eng. 


drash'el,  n.  [Cf.  threshold.] 
Threshold.  Dial.  Eng. 
drash'el.  ri.  A  flail.  Dial.  Eng. 
Dras'si-dae  (drfts'Y-de)*  n.  pi. 
[NL.,.fr.  Gr.  SpaaoeaBai  to 
grasp,  lav  hold  of.]  Zobl.  A 
family  of  tube-weaving  spiders 
of  terrestrial  habits,  having  a 
somewhat  elongated  body,  with 
moderately  long  legs  bearing  two 
clnws.  —  dras'sid  (-Yd),  a.  !f  n. 
drast.  drest.  v.  [AS.  dserstan, 
d listen ,  dree:*-]  Dregs  :  refuse  ; 
fece*  ;  —  usually  in/j>7.  Obs. 


dra8'tl-cal-ly  (dr&s'tY-kdl-Y), 
a  dr.  of  DRASTIC. 

drast'v,  a.  [From  drast,  n.] 
Worthless  ;  vile.  Obs. 
drat  (drfit),  interj.  A  minced 
form  of  the  oath  'nd  rot,  God 
rot.  O.rf.  E.  D.  —  drat'ted.  a. 

drat'ting,  n.  All  Vulgar  or 
Dial.  [dretch,  delay.) 

dratch  (driich).  Scot.  var.  of) 
dratch'ell.  drotch'ell  (drach'- 
n  ;  dr5ch'*l),  n.  [Cf.  ME. 
drecchen  to  linger,  dawdle.]  A 
slovenly  woman  ;  slut ;  drossel. 


Obs.  or  Scot.  If  Dial.  Eng. 
drate  (driit),  pret.  tf  p.  p.  of 
dritk.  Scot.  [Eng.  | 

drate.  r.  i.  To  drawl.  Dial.  | 
drau.  Obs.  or  dial.  Eng.  var. 
of  DRAW. 

draugh.  +  draff. 
draught  'house.  n.  A  privy  .Obs. 
drauk.  Obs.  or  dial.  Eng.  var. 
of  DRAWK.  [of  DRAWL.  | 

draul.  Obs.  or  dial.  Eng.  var.  | 
draunt  (driint  ;  drflnt).  Var.  of 
drant, n.  fir  v.  Scot.  8f  Dial. Eng. 
Drau'pa-di  (drou'pd-de),  n. 


[Skr.  Draupadi.]  See  Maha- 
hhakata. 

Draup'nir(droup'ner),  Draup'- 
ner  (droup'nCr),  n.  [Icel. 
Draupnir,  akin  to  E.  drip , 
drop.  1  Norse  Myth.  The  ring 
of  gold  forged  for  Odin  by  the 
dwarfs  and  from  which  'each 
ninth  night  dropped  eight  equal 
rings.  Cf.  Rheingold. 
drave  (drav).  Archaic  or  dial, 
pret.  of  drive. 

drave  (drav),  n.  [See  drove, 
».]  A  fishing  expedition  on 


shares  ;  also,  a  haul  or  shoal  of 
fish.  Scot. 

dra'vel  (dra'v’l).  Obs.  or  dial. 
Eng.  var.  of  drivel,  dribble. 
Dra-vid'ic  (drd-vYd'Yk),  a.  = 
Dravidian.  [-abi.e.| 

draw'a-ble  (dr6'«-b’l),  a.  See| 
draw'-arch/,  n.  A  movable  arch 
or  span  in  a  drawbridge. 
draw'-arm/,  n.  An  arm  that 
draws  the  carriage  of  a  printing 
press  [of  lasting  lor  shoes.) 
draw'baya'  (-bfiz'),  n.  A  kind| 
draw'beanY.  n.  A  windlass. 


food,  foot ;  out,  oil ;  chair  ;  go  ;  sing,  iijk  ;  ^hen,  thin  ;  nature,  verdure  (250) ;  k  rr  ch  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144) ;  boN  ;  yet ;  zh  —  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Guide. 

Full  explanations  of  Abbreviations,  Signs,  etc.,  Immediately  precede  the  Vocabulary. 
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DREAMER 


Draw  bore. 

1.  To  make  a  drawbore  in ;  as,  to  draw - 


draw'bench'  (drfi'bench' ;  140),  n.  Mech .  A  machine  in 
which  rods  or  strips  of  metal  are  drawn 
through  dies  or  a  drawplate ;  esp.,  one  in 
which  wire  is  thus  made, 
draw'bore'  (-bor'),  n.  Joinery.  A  hole  bored 
through  a  tenon  near  enough  to  the  shoulder 
so  that  a  tapering  pin  or  bolt,  called  a  draw- 
bore  pin,  when  driven  into  it,  will  draw  the 
shoulder  of  the  tenon  against  the  cheeks  of 
the  mortise, 
draw'bore',  v.  t. 
bore  a  tenon. 

2.  To  enlarge  the  bore  of  (a  gun  barrel)  by  drawing,  in¬ 
stead  of  thrusting,  a  revolving  tool  through  it. 
draw'boy/  (-boi'),  n.  Weaving.  A  boy  who  operates  the 
harness  cords  of  a  hand  loom  ;  also,  a  part  of  a  power  loom 
that  performs  the  same  office. 

draw'bridge7  (-brTj'),  n.  A  bridge  of  which  either  the 
whole  or  a  part  is 
made  to  be  raised 
up,  let  down,  or 
drawm  or  turned 
aside,  to  admit  or 
hinder  communi-  Swing  Drawbridge, 

cation  at  pleasure,  as  before  the  gate  of  a  town  or  castle, 
or  over  a  navigable  river  or  canal.  The  movable  portion, 
or  draw,  is  called,  specifically,  a  bascule ,  balance, or  lifting 
bridge ,  a  turning ,  swivel ,  or  swing  bridge ,  or  a  rolling 
bridge ,  according  as  it  turns  on  a  hinge  vertically,  or  on  a 
pivot  horizontally,  or  is  pushed  on  rollers. 
draw'cut/  (-kut'),  7i.  A  cut  made  with  a  drawing  move¬ 
ment. 

draw'dock'  (-d<5k'),  n.  A  recess  in  a  river  bank  serving  as 
a  dock  for  small  craft. 

draw  ee'  (dr6-e'),  n.  Law.  The  person  on  whom  an  order 
or  bill  of  exchange  is  drawm  ;  —  correlative  of  drawer. 
draw'er  (dro'er),  n.  1.  One  that  draws  ;  as  :  a  One  who 
draws  liquor  for  guests  ;  a  w  aiter  in  a  taproom.  Shak.  b 
One  who  delineates  or  depicts  ;  a  draftsman ;  as,  a  good 
drawer,  c  Law.  One  who  draws  or  issues  a  bill  of  ex¬ 
change  or  order  for  payment; — correlative  of  drawee. 
Also,  less  accurately,  the  maker  of  a  promissory  note. 

2.  That  which  is  drawn  ;  as :  a  A  sliding  box  or  receptacle 
in  a  case,  which  is  opened  by  pulling  or  drawing  out,  and 
closed  by  pushing  in.  b  pi.  An  undergarment  worn  on 
the  lower  body  and  the  legs. 

draw'file'  (-fil'),  f.  t.  Mech.  To  file  by  drawing  the  file 
held  with  its  length  transverse  to  the  direction  of  its  mo¬ 
tion.  —  draw'-filing  (-filing),  n. 

draw'gate/  (-gat'),  n.  A  sluice  valve  or  gate  which  may 
be  drawn  up,  as  a  shuttle  in  the  gate  of  a  canal  lock, 
draw'gear'  (-ger'),  n.  1.  A  harness  for  draft  horses. 

2-  Railroads.  Apparatus  for  connecting  rolling  stock, 
draw'glove'  (-gluv')  1  n.  1.  An  old  game,  played  (ap- 
draw'gloves7  (-gluvz')  j  parently)  by  seeing  which  of  the 
players  can  most  quickly  draw  off  a  pair  of  gloves. 

2.  A  drawing  glove. 

draw'head'  (-h8d'),  n.  a  Railroads.  The  head  of  a  draw¬ 
bar.  b  Spinning.  A  part  in  a  drawing  frame  in  which  the 
slivers  are  drawn  and  twisted,  c  Mach.  That  part  of 
a  testing  machine  to  which  the  active  pull  is  applied. 
It  contains  a  set  of  shackles  for  gripping  one  end  of  the 
test  piece. 

draw'ing,  p.pr.  &  vb.  n.  of  draw.  Hence:  n.  1.  Act  of 
pulling,  hauling,  attracting,  extracting,  taking  lots,  a  card 
or  cards  from  the  pack,  etc.  Specif. :  a  Act  or  art  of  rep¬ 
resenting  an  object  by  means  of  lines  ;  delineation,  as  by 
pen,  pencil,  or  crayon  ;  also,  loosely,  delineatory  represen¬ 
tation  by  means  of  shading  or  color,  b  The  process  of 
stretching  or  spreading  metals,  as  by  wiredrawing,  forcing 
through  dies,  hammering,  etc.  c  Spinning.  The  process 
of  pulling  out  and  elongating  the  slivers  from  the  carding 
machine,  by  pairs  of  revolving  rollers  of  successively  in¬ 
creasing  speed  ;  also,  the  sliver  thus  drawn  out. 

2.  That  which  is  drawn ;  specif.  :  a  A  representation 
drawn  by  pen,  pencil,  etc.  ;  often,  a  slight  or  preliminary 
representation  ;  a  sketch,  b  Usually  pi.  The  amount  of 
money  taken  in  in  a  trading  establishment.  Eng.  c  A 
small  portion  of  tea  for  steeping. 

drawing  awl,  an  awl  with  an  eye  for  pulling  a  thread 
through  the  hole  bored.  — d.  bench,  a  drawbench :  also,  a 
bench  on  which  a  cooper  shapes  staves  with  a  drawing 
knife.  — d.  block,  a  A  block  of  drawing  paper,  b  Wire¬ 
drawing.  A  cylindrical  block  which  by  its  rotation  pulls 
the  wire  through  a  drawplate  and  coils  it.  —  d.  board,  a  A 
board  on  which  paper  to  be  drawm  on  is  secured.  It  has 
usually  one  straight  edge  against  w  hich  a  T  square  may  be 
placed,  b  A  drawing  frame.  —  d.  chamber,  a  drawing-room. 
Obs.  —  d.  chisel,  Mech.,  a  broad  oblique-ended  chisel  used 
for  trimming  tenon  ends  and  for  marking  wood  deeply 
across  the  grain.  —  d.  engine,  Mach.x  a  stationary  engine  for 
hauling  or  hoisting  ;  a  winding  engine.  —  d.  frame,  a  Spin¬ 
ning.  A  machine  for  drawing  slivers.  See  draw,  v.  /.,  9  a. 
b  Silk  Manuf.  A  machine  for  combing  floss  or  refuse  silk 
before  cutting  and  carding,  c  Rope  Manuf.  A  machine 
for  cpmbing  and  drawing  the  slivers  of  hemp  preparatory 
to  spinning  into  yarn.  — »d.  glove,  an  archer’s  glove  for  pro¬ 
tection  of  the  fingers  in  drawing  the  bow.  —  d.  knife,  or 
draw'knife',  n.  a  A  woodworker’s 
tool  having  a  blade  with  a  han¬ 
dle  at  each  end,  used  to  shave  off 
surfaces,  by  drawing  it  toward 
one;ashave;adrawshave.  b  Carp.  „  ..  .. 

A  tool  for  making  an  incision  along  Drawing  Knife, 

the  path  a  saw  is  to  follow,  to  prevent  it  from  tearing  the 
surface  of  the  wood,  c  Farriery.  A  kind  of  knife  for  par¬ 
ing  a  horse’s  hoof.  —  d.  machine,  a  machine  through  which 
metal  is  drawn  to  make  it  thin  and  even,  etc. ;  also,  a 
drawing  frame,  —  d.  office.  See  drafting  room.  —  d.  paper. 
Fine  Arts ,  a  paper  specially  prepared  for  draftsmen,  for 


r~~i 


water-color  artists,  etc.  —  drawing  pen,  a  draftsman’s  pen 
for  ruling  lines,  having  a  pair  of  adjustable  metal  blades 

or  points  be-  _  _ _ 

tween  which  the 

ink  is  contained.  rirHwino-Pen 

the  thickness  of  Drawine  i  . 

the  line  being  regulated  by  a  screw  which  closes  the  blades 
or  allows  them  to  open.  —  d.  pin.  =  thumb  tack.  Eng.  — 
d.  press,  Mach.,  a  press  for  cutting  and  stamping  sheet 
metal  into  desired  shapes.  — d.  shave.  =  drawing  knife.— 
d.  slate,  a  soft,  slaty  substance  used  in  crayon  drawing  ;  — 
called  also  black  chalk,  or  drawing  chalk.  —  d.  string.  Sew¬ 
ing,  a  string,  as  a  ribbon,  tape,  or  rope,  run  through  a 
casing  or  hem,  for  the  purpose  of  drawing  up  the  fullness 
or  giving  strength  to  the  edge ;  —  called  also  running 
string.  —  d.  table,  an  extensible  table  with  sliding  pieces 
or  leaves  that  draw  out.  —  d.  thread,  Sewing,  a  thread  for 
adjusting  fullness,  used  in  gathering,  as  on  a  ruffle. —in 
d.,  Art,  in  proportion  ;  correctly  drawn.  —  out  of  d.,  Art,  out 
of  proportion  ;  incorrectly  drawn. 

drawing-room'  (dr6'Tng-robin/),  n.  [Abbr.  fr.  withdraw¬ 
ing  room.']  1.  A  withdrawing  room.  Obs. 

2  A  room  appropriated  for  the  reception  of  company  ;  in 
formal  establishments,  the  room  to  which  the  ladies  with¬ 
draw  from  the  dining  room. 

3.  The  company  assembled  in  such  a  room  ;  also,  a  recep¬ 
tion  of  company  in  it ;  as,  to  hold  a  drawing-room. 

He  (.Johnson]  would  amaze  a  drawing-room  by  suddenly  ejac¬ 
ulating  a  clause  of  the  Lord’s  Prayer.  "  Macaulay. 

drawl  (dr61),  v.  t. ;  drawled  (drfild) ;  drawl'ing.  [Prob. 
fr.  draw :  cf.  D.  dralen  to  linger,  tarry,  Ieel.  dralla  to 
loiter.  See  draw;  cf.  draggle.]  1.  To  utter  in  a  slow, 
lengthened  tone. 

2.  To  drag  out ;  to  cause  to  pass  or  move  sluggishly, 
drawl,  v.  i.  1.  To  move  slowly;  to  loiter.  Obs.  or  R. 

2.  To  speak  with  slow,  lazy  utterance  ;  to  dwell  with  ex¬ 
cessive  length  upon  certain  sounds  of  speech,  esp.  vowels. 

Theologians  and  moralists  .  .  .  talk  mostly  in  a  drawling  and 
dreaming’  way  about  it.  Landor. 

drawl,  n.  A  drawling  utterance. 

draw'loom'  (drC'loom'),  n.  A  figure-weaving  loom  using 
a  drawboy  ;  also,  a  species  of  damask  made  on  this  loom, 
drawn  (dr6n),pn?/.  <6 ■  p.p.  of  draw.  Hence,  specif.  :  p.  a. 
a  Metal.  Freed  from  particles  of  iron  by  the  drawing  of  a 
magnet  through  the  mass,  as  brass  filings,  b  llort.  Hav¬ 
ing  elongated  internodes  ;  etiolated  ;  —  said  of  plants  that 
have  suffered  from  the  absence  of  light, 
drawn  butter,  butter  melted  and  usually  mixed  with  flour 
and  hot  water  for  use  as  a  sauce. — d.  clay,  clay  shrunk 
by  exposure  to  fire.  —  d.  fox,  one  driven  from  cover.  Shak. 
—  d.  game  or  battle,  one  in  which  neither  party  wins;  one 
equally  contested  ;  a  draw.  —  d.  teind.  Scots  Law.  See 
teind.  —  d.  work,  a  Ornamental  work  made  by  drawing 
out  threads  from  cloth,  usually  linen  or  silk,  and  uniting 
the  cross  threads,  to  form  a  pattern,  b  Sewing.  Gathered 
work,  as  on  hats,  c  Plastering.  The  second  or  “brown” 
coat  applied  over  the  “  scratch  ”  coat  before  that  is  dry. 
draw'net'  (dro'nSt'),  n.  A  net  for  catching  the  larger  sorts 
of  birds ;  also,  a  dragnet. 

draw'plate'  (-plat'),  n.  A  die  plate  through  which  wires 
are  drawn.  See  draw,  v.  /.,9  b. 

draw'rod'  (-rod'),  n.  Railroads.  A  rod  that  unites  the 
drawgear  at  opposite  ends  of  the  car. 
draw'sheet'  (-sliet'),  n.  A  sheet  drawn  tight  over  a  sur¬ 
face  ;  specif.,  Print.,  a  sheet  added  on  the  outside  of  the 
tym pan  of  a  press  to  hold  the  overlays  in  place, 
draw'spring'  (-spring'),  n.  Railroads.  The  spring  to  which 
a  drawbar  is  attached. 

draw  taper.  Draft  or  delivery  as  given  to  a  pattern, 
draw'tube'  (-tub'),  n.  A  double  sliding  or  telescopic  tube, 
as  that  which  supports  the  eyepiece  and  objective  of  a  mi¬ 
croscope. 

dray  (dra),  77.  [AS.  drsege  a  dragnet,  ir.dragan.  See  draw.] 

1.  A  kind  of  sledge  or  cart  without  wheels. 

2.  A  strong  low  cart  or  wagoa,  without  permanent  sides, 
used  for  carrying  heavy  loads. 


One  form  of  Dray. 

3.  A  little  cart  on  wheels. 

dray,  v.  t.  <&  i. ;  drayed  (drad) ;  dray'ing.  To  carry  on  a 
dray ;  to  cart. 

dray'age  (dra'aj),  n.  1.  Use  of  a  dray. 

2.  The  charge,  or  sum  paid,  for  the  use  of  a  dray. 

dray  horse  A  heavy,  strong  horse  such  as  is  used  in  draw¬ 
ing  drays. 

dray 'man  (dra'man),  n. ;  pi.  -MEN  (-mgn).  A  man  in 
charge  of  a  dray. 

dread  (drgd),  v.  t. ;  pread'ed  ;  dread'ing.  [AS.  drOedan, 
in  comp. ;  akin  to  OS.  dradan ,  OHG.  trdtan ,  both  only  in 
comp.]  1.  To  fear  in  a  great  degree;  to  have  terror  of  ;  also, 
to  regard,  or  look  forward  to,  with  apprehension  of  evil  or 
pain  ;  to  feel  great  anxiety  about ;  as,  he  dreads  death. 

So  have  I  brought  my  horse  .  .  . 

To  stand  stock-still  and  front  thefire  he  dreads.  R.  Browning. 
2  In  Obs.  senses:  a  To  stand  in  awe  of;  to  reverence, 
b  To  terrify  ;  to  frighten,  c  To  question  ;  to  doubt. 

dread,  v.  i.  To  be  ill  dread,  or  in  great  fear. 

Dread  not,  neither  be  afraid  of  them.  Deut.  i.  29. 

dread,  n.  1.  Great  fear,  esp.  in  view  of  impending  evil ; 
fearful  apprehension  of  danger  ;  anticipatory  terror. 

The  secret  dread  of  divine  displeasure.  Tillotson. 
2.  Reverential  or  respectful  fear  ;  awe. 

The  fear  of  you,  and  the  dread  of  you,  shall  be  upon  every 
beast  of  the  earth.  ‘  Gen.  ix.  2. 

His  scepter  shows  the  force  of  temporal  power, 

The  attribute  to  awe  and  majesty, 

Wherein  doth  sit  the  dread  and  fear  of  kings.  Shak. 


3.  A  person  or  thing  regarded  with  dread,  or  fear,  or,  for¬ 
merly,  reverence.  “  Una,  his  dear  dread.11  Spenser. 

4.  Fury ;  dreadfulness.  Obs.  Spenser. 

5.  Doubt ;  as,  without  dread.  Obs.  Chaucer. 

Syn.  —  Awe,  affright,  terror,  horror,  dismay,  apprehen¬ 
sion.  See  REVERENCE,  FEAR. 

dread  (dr6d),  a.  [Orig.  p.  p.  of  dread ,  v.]  1.  Exciting  great 
fear  or  apprehension  ;  causing  terror  ;  frightful ;  dreadful. 

A  dread  eternity  !  now  surely  mine.  Young. 

2.  Inspiring  with  reverential  fear  ;  awful;  venerable;  as, 
dread  sovereign  ;  dread  majesty  ;  dread  tribunal, 
dread'ful  (drSd'fdol),  a.  1.  Obs.  a  Full  of  dread  or  terror  ; 
fearful.  “With  dreadful  heart.”  Chaucer,  b  Full  of 
reverence  or  awe. 

2.  Inspiring  dread  ;  impressing  great  fear  ;  fearful ;  terri¬ 
ble  ;  as,  a  dreadful  storm.  “  Dreadful  gloom.”  Milton. 

3.  Inspiring  awe  or  reverence ;  awful.  “God’s  dreadful 

law.”  Shak. 

Syn. —  Frightful,  terrific,  terrible,  horrible,  horrid;  for¬ 
midable,  tremendous,  awful,  veuerable.  See  fearful. 

dread'ful,  n.  A  morbidly  sensational  story  or  periodical; 

as,  a  penny  dreadful ;  a  shilling  dreadful. 
dread'ful-iy  (dr6d'fdol-i),  adv.  In  a  dreadful  manner, 
dreati'ful-ness,  n.  Quality  or  state  of  being  dreadful, 
dread'less,  a.  1.  Free  from  dread ;  fearless ;  intrepid ; 
dauntless.  “  The  dreadless  angel.”  Milton. 

2.  Exempt  from  danger  which  causes  dread;  secure. 

“  Safe  in  his  dreadless  den.”  Spenser. 

3.  Having  no  terrors  ;  not  dreaded.  Obs. 

—  dread'less  ly.  adv.  —  dread'less  nes3,  n. 
dread'less,  adr.  Without  doubt ;  doubtless.  Obs.  Chaucer. 
dread'naught',  dread'nought'  (drgd'nfit'),  n.  A  fearless 
person  ;  also,  a  garment  made  of  very  thick  cloth,  that  can 
defend  against  storm  and  cold  ;  also,  the  cloth  itself ; 
feamaught.  —  a.  Fearless. 

dream  (drem),  n.  [AS.  dream.']  Obs.  1.  Joy;  mirth. 
2.  Music;  minstrelsy;  melody;  noise, 
dream,  n.  [Akin  to  OS.  dr  dm,  D.  droom ,  G.  traum,  Icel. 
draumr,  Dan.  &  Sw.  drbm  ;  cf.  G.  trugen  to  deceive,  Skr. 
druh  to  harm,  hurt,  try  to  hurt.  AS.  drSam  joy,  gladness, 
and  OS.  drbm  joy  are,  peril.,  different  words;  cf.  Gr. 
flpCAo?  noise.]  1.  A  series  of  thoughts,  images,  or  emo¬ 
tions  occurring  during  sleep ;  any  seeming  of  reality  or 
events  occurring  to  one  sleeping.  Dreams  are  usually 
fragmentary  and  distorted  representations  of  the  experi¬ 
ences  of  waking  life,  though  they  are  at  times  marked  by 
consecutive  reasoning  or  by  a  storylike  naturalness. 

We  are  such  stuff 

As  dreams  are  made  on  ;  and  our  little  life 

Is  rounded  with  a  sleep.  Shak. 

2.  Any  experience  of  waking  life  having  the  characteris¬ 
tics  of  a  dream  ;  esp.,  a  visionary  or  fanciful  creation  of 
the  imagination;  an  “air  castle;”  as,  the  dreams  of 
youth  ;  a  state  of  mind  marked  by  abstraction  or  by  con¬ 
fusion  of  the  sense  of  reality  ;  reverie  ;  abstraction  ;  as, 
to  live  in  a  dream  ;  sometimes,  an  object  having  the  traits 
of  a  dream  object ;  a  vision  ;  esp.,  something  of  strange  or 
exotic  charm. 

It  is  not  then  a  mere  dream ,  but  a  very  real  aim,  which  they 
propose.  J.  C.  Shairp. 

If  you  be,  what  I  think  you,  some  sweet  tlream.  Tennyson. 
Syn.  — Dream,  vision,  reverie.  Dream  is  the  general 
term  for  the  ideas  or  images  present  to  the  mind  in  sleep ; 
a  vision  is  an  appearance  (commonly  thought  of  as  super¬ 
natural,  mysterious,  or  symbolic)  presenting  itself  to  the 
inner  (or  sometimes  the  bodily;  eye,  either  in  sleep  or  in 
an  exalted  waking  mood  ;  as,  “  Thus  have  I  had  thee,  as  a 
dream  doth  flatter,  in  sleep  a  king,  but  waking  no  such 
matter”  (Shak.);  “Then  was  the  secret  revealed  unto 
Daniel  in  a  night  vision  ”  {Dan.  ii.  19) ;  “  He  saw  in  a  vision 
evidently  about  the  ninth  hour  of  the  day  an  angel  of  God 
coming  in  to  him  ”  {Acts  x.  3).  Fig.,  dream  (so  also  dreamy) 
suggests  vague  or  idle,  commonly  happy,  anticipation; 
vision  (cf.  visionary),  more  definite  or  elaborate  pictures 
conjured  up  by  the  fancy  ;  as,  “  childhood’s  sunny  dream 11 
(Shelley);  “the  chvmist’s  golden  dream 11  (Cowper); 
“  dreams  of  the  ideal  ”  (  Whitman) ;  cf.  day  dreams ;  visions 
of  untold  wealth  floated  before  his  mind  ;  cheered  on  by 
visions  of  the  well-spread  board  and  blazing  fire  awaiting 
him.  Reverie  is  a  waking  dream  ;  as,  “Dream  Children  ; 
a  Revery  ”  [titlej  (Lamb) ;  “  Reveiies  of  a  Bachelor  ”  [title] 
{D.  G.  Mitchell).  See  delusion,  visionary. 
dream,  v.  i.  ;  dreamed  (dremd)  or  dreamt  (drSmt)  ;dream'- 
ing.  [See  dream,  n.]  1.  To  have  ideas  or  images  in  the 

mind  while  asleep  ;  to  experience  sleeping  visions ;  —  often 
with  of ;  as,  to  dream  of  a  battle,  or  of  a  friend. 

2.  To  let  the  mind  run  on  in  idle  reverie  or  vagary ;  to 
give  one’s  self  over  to  effortless  thought,  esp.  of  a  fanciful 
or  visionary  nature. 

They  dream  on  in  a  constant  course  of  reading,  but  not  di¬ 
gesting.  Locke. 

3.  To  conceive  (of)  or  think  (of) ;  esp.,  to  conceive  (of 
something)  as  a  plan  ;  to  consider  even  the  possibility  of ; 
as,  he  never  dreamed  of  it ;  can  you  dream  of  doing  this? 

There  are  more  things  in  heaven  and  earth,  Horatio, 
Than  arc  dreamt  of  in  your  philosophy.  Shak . 

dream,  v.  t.  1.  To  have  a  dream  of  ;  to  seem  to  see,  hear, 
touch,  or  the  like,  or  to  think  of,  in  sleep  ;  —  often  followed 
by  an  objective  clause. 

Your  old  men  shall  dream  dreams.  Acts  ii.  17. 

He  dreamed  that  God  spake  to  him.  Hobbes. 

2.  To  fancy,  imagine,  or  contemplate,  as  if  in  a  dream  ;  to 
consider  the  possibility  of  ;  to  suppose  vaguely. 

I  dreamed  that  Greece  might  still  be  free.  Byron. 

Do  noble  things,  not  dream  them,  all  day  long.  C.  Kingsley. 
to  dream  away,  out,  through,  etc.,  to  pass*  in  reverie  or  inac¬ 
tion  ;  to  spend  in  idle  vagaries ;  as,  to  dream  away  an 
hour.  “  Why  does  Antony  dream  out  his  hours  ?  ”  Dryden. 
dream'er  (drem'er),  n.  1.  One  who  dreams  ;  esp.,  one 
lost  in  wild  imaginations  or  vain  schemes  ;  a  visionary. 

2.  [cap.]  An  adherent  of  a  North  American  Indian  reli¬ 
gious  sect  originated  by  the  Shahaptian  chief  Smolialla 
about  1850-60  and  extending  to  many  of  the  Oregon, 


draw'bolt'.  n.  =  coupling  pin. 

drawbore  pin  See  drawbore, n. 
Draw'can-sir  (drfl'kfin-ser : 
drd-k&n's?r),  n.  In  the  Duke 
of  Buckingham’s  burlesque 
play,  “  The  Rehearsal,'’  a  bully¬ 
ing  braggart  who  goes  into  a  bat¬ 
tle  and  Kills  all  the  combatants 
on  both  sides.  He  is  a  parody 
on  Dryden’s  Almanzor.  Hence, 
a  fierce,  blustering,  bullying  fel¬ 
low;  a  swashbuckler, 
draw  cock.  =  pet  cock. 
draw'en,  drawe  Obs.  p.  p.  of 
PR  AW.  [TAIL.  I 

drawer  dovetail.  =  lap  dove-| 


draw'horse',  n.  A  support  for 
work  upon  which  a  drawing 
knife  is  used.  [car.  I 

drawing-room  car.  =  parlor! 
drawk  (drfik),  n.  Also  drank. 
[ME.  drake,  drawke,  drauc; 
cf.  D.  drarik .]  Any  grass  grow¬ 
ing  as  a  weed  among  grain,  esp. 
Bromus  seealinus,  folium  temu- 
lentum,  and  Arena  fatua.  Dial. 
Eng. 

drawk,  v.  t.  To  saturate  with 
moisture.  Seat.  Sr  Dial.  Eng. 
draw'knife',  n.  =  drawing 

KNIFE. 

draw'hnot'.  n.  A  slipknot. 


draw'latch',  n.  1.  A  latchstring. 
Obs. 

2.  Snenk  thief :  eavesdropper  ; 
lazy  fellow.  Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 
draw'latch',  v.  i.  To  lag  ;  daw¬ 
dle.  Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 
drawl'er.n.  One  who  drawls, 
drawl'ing,  p.  pr.  Sr  vb.  n.  of 
draw  i.  —  drawl 'ing-ly.  adr.— 
drawl 'ing-ness,  ».  [drawbar.  I 
draw'link/,  v.  Railroads.  A| 
drawl'y  (drol'Y),  a.  Like,  or 
characterized  by,  drawling, 
draw  poker.  Cards.  See  poker. 
draw'shave',  n.  =  drawing 
knife  a. 


draw'stop',  n.  A  knob  in  an 
organ  to  draw  a  slider  to  admit 
wind  to  a  set  of  pipes,  [string.  I 
draw  string.  =  drawing! 
drawth.  n.  [Cf.  draw.]  A 
tract  or  treatise;  also,  draft.  Obs. 
draw'tongs',  n.  A  kind  of  tool 
for  drawing  wire,  [goldfinch.] 
draw'-water,  n.  The  European  | 
draw'-well  ,  n.  a  A  well  from 
which  water  is  drawn  by  a 
bucket  and  apparatus.  b  A 
deep  drawer  in  a  piece  of  fur¬ 
niture.  Ohs. 

draw'-welF.  n.  One  who  draws, 
or  attracts,  well.  Rare. 


dray.  deray.  [draw.  I 
dray.  Obs.  or  dial.  Eng.  var.  of  | 
dray,  drey  (dra),  n.  A  squir¬ 
rel’s  nest 
draye.  «f*  dry. 

draz'el,  draz'il  (drUz'*!),  ti  A 
slut ;  a  vagabond  wench.  Cf. 
dkossel.  Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 
dread,  a.  For  a  dread  Obs. 
dread'a-ble  (dri*d'd-b’l),  a.  See 
-able. 

dread'-bolt'ed,  a.  Armed  with 
dreaded  bolts.  [Rare. j 

dread'er,  n.  One  who  dreads.  | 
dread'ful,  adv.  Dreadfully. 
Obs.,  Vulgar ,  or  Dial. 


dread'ing-ly,  adv.  With  dread. 

Rare. 

dread 'ly  (drSd'lY),  a.  Dread¬ 
ful.  Obs.  [Obs.  or  R. 

dread'ly,  adv.  Dreadfully.' 
dread'ness.  n.  See  -ness. 
dread'our.  Var.  of  dreddour. 
Scot.  [timid.  Obs.  | 

dread 'y,  a.  Afraid  ;  awed  ;| 
dreagh.  +  dree,  v.  :  dree,  a. 
dreah.  Obs.  nret.  of  dree. 
dream,  v.  i.  [AS.  die  man.  dry- 
man .]  To  make  melody.  Obs. 
dream'age  (drem'Uj),  n.  See 

-AGE. 

dreamd.  Dreamed.  Rqf-  Sp. 


ale,  senate,  c&re,  am,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofa  ;  eve,  event,  find,  recent,  maker;  Ice,  Ill;  old,  Sbey,  orb,  5dd,  s8ft,  connect ;  use,  unite, 

I  Foreign  Word.  f  Obso,>te  Variant  of.  +  combined  with.  =  equals. 


urn,  up,  circi/s,  menu  ; 
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Washington,  and  Idaho  tribes.  Trances  and  visions,  to¬ 
gether  with  Sunday  services  and  native  ritual  aud  feasts 
characterize  the  religion.  Ci.  ghost  dance. 

3.  A  Brazilian  putt  bird  of  the  genus  Che  lid  opt  era. 
dream'er-y  (drem'er-I),  n.  ;  pi.  -ekies  (-Tz).  1.  A  place 
conducive  or  favorable  to  dreaming.  Colluq. 

2.  Impractical  fancies :  also,  dreaminess, 
dreain'lul  (drem'ldbl),  a.  Full  of  dreams;  dreamy. — 
dream'ful-ly,  adv.  —  dream'lul-ness,  n. 
dream'land'  (-land'),  n.  All  unreal,  delightful  country 
such  as  is  sometimes  pictured  in  dreams ;  region  of  fan¬ 
cies;  fairyland. 

dreamlike7  (-Ilk7),  a.  Like  a  dream ;  vague  ;  shadowy  ; 
unreal ;  dreamy. 

dream'y  (-T),  >  dream'i  -er  (-T-er) ;  dream'i-est. 

1.  Abounding  in  dreams  or  given  to  dreaming  ;  causing  or 
stimulating  dreams. 

2-  Like,  or  characteristic  of,  a  dream;  vague;  soft; 
soothing;  languid;  dreaming;  as,  a  dreamy  recollection  ; 
dreamy  music  ;  dreamy  eyes. 

drear  (drer),  n.  Sadness;  dismalness;  gloom.  Ohs. 

Death  and  ghastly  drear.  Spenser. 

drear,  a.  Melancholy ;  gloomy  ;  doleful ;  —  poetic  shorten¬ 
ing  of  dreary.  “  A  drear  and  dying  sound/’  Milton.  — 
drear'ly,  adv.  —  drear'ness.  n. 
drear'l-ly  (drer'T-lT),  adv.  [AS.  dreoriglice.]  In  a  dreary 
manner;  gloomily;  dismally. 

drearl  ment  (-ment),  n.  Dreariness  or  its  expression, 
dreari  ness,  n.  Quality  or  state  of  being  dreary, 
drear'y  (drer'T),  a.  ;  drear'i-er  (-T-er)  ;  drear'i-est.  [ME. 
dreori,  dreri ,  AS.  dreorig ,  sad  ;  akin  to  G.  traurig ,  and 
prob.  to  AS.  drSosan  to  fall,  Goth,  driusan.  Cf.  drear, 
drizzle,  drowse.]  1.  Cruel ;  dire  ;  grievous.  Obs. 

2.  Sorrowful ;  sad;  doleful;  distressful.  Obs.  or  Archaic. 

3.  Exciting  cheerless  sensations,  feelings,  or  associations; 
comfortless  ;  dismal ;  gloomy  ;  repulsively  uninteresting. 
11  Drear y  shades.”  Dryden.  “  Dreary  ground.”  Prior. 

The  most  drear} /  part  of  that  dreary  interval  which  separated 
two  age9  of  prosperity.  Macaulay 

dredge  (drej),  n.  [Cf.  F.  drhge ,  dreige ,  fr.  a  word  akin 
to  E.  draw ;  also  D.  dreg,  dregge ,  6mall  anchor,  dreguet 
dragnet.  See  draw.]  1.  A  bush  harrow.  Dial. 

2.  A  dredging  machine. 

3.  An  oblong  iron  frame,  with  a  bag  net  attached,  dragged 
over  the  sea  bottom,  used  esp.  for  gathering  shellfish  and 
natural  history  specimens. 

4.  Mining,  a  Inferior  ore,  separated  from  the  better 
prill  by  cobbing,  b  Very  fine  mineral  matter  held  in  sus¬ 
pension  in  water. 

dredge,  v.  t.  ;  dredged  (drgjd) ;  dredg'ing  (drgj'Tng).  To 
catch  or  gather  with  a  dredge  ;  to  deepen  with  a  dredging 
machine  ;  to  excavate  with  a  dredge, 
dredge,  V.  i.  To  use  a  dredge  ;  to  search  with  a  dredge  ; 
as,  to  dredge  for  oysters. 

dredge,  n.  [ME.  dragge,  F.  dragee,  dredge,  also,  sugar 
plum;  cf.  Pr.  dragea.  It.  treggea  ;  cf.  LL.  tragemata,  pi., 
sweetmeats,  Gr.  TpayrgxaTa.']  1.  A  sweetmeat,  often  con¬ 
taining  seeds  or  spices.  Obs. 

2.  A  mixture  of  oats  and  barley.  Obs.  or  Dial. 
dredge,  v.  t.  [Cf.  dredge  a  mixture.]  To  sprinkle  (as  a 
roast)  with  flour,  etc.  ;  also,  to  sift  or  sprinkle  (flour,  etc.), 
dredg'er  (drSj'er),  n.  1.  One  who  uses  a  dredge. 

2.  A  boat  employed  in  dredging. 

3.  A  dredging  machine. 

dredg'er,  n.  A  box  with  holes  in  its  lid  for  sprinkling  flour, 
etc.,  as  on  meat  or  a  breadboard  ;  —  called  also  dredging 
box ,  drudger ,  and  drudging  box. 

dredging,  p.  pr.  &  rb.  n.  of  dredge.  Specif.;  rb.  n .,  that 
which  is  dredged  up.  —  dredging  box.  a  =  2d  dredger. 
b  Gun.  A  copper  box  with  a  perforated  lid  formerly  used, 
with  muzzle-loading  mortars,  for  sprinkling  meal  powder 
over  shell  fuses.  —  d.  machine,  a  machine  for  scooping 
up  or  removing 
earth,  as  in  exca¬ 
vating  or  deepen¬ 
ing  stream  chan¬ 
nels,  building  le¬ 
vees,  d  iggi  n  g 
ditches,  etc.  There 
are  three  principal 
varieties  con¬ 
structed:  (1)  with 
a  series  of  buckets 
on  an  endless 
chain ;  (2)  with  a 
pump  or  suction 
tube;  (3)  with  a  sin¬ 
gle  bucket  or  grab 
at  the  end  of  an  arm. 

Dred  Scott  Case. 

^'ero^laveanamfed  Drog-hont  Dredging  Machine  used  for  e*- 
cavating  m  comparatively  dry  ground. 
Dred  Scott,  who  m  j  Bucket ;  2  Braces  ;  3  Hauling  Tackle. 
1848  sued  for  his 

freedom,  which  he  claimed  on  the  ground  that  he  had  lived 
for  some  time  on  free  soil,  his  master.  Dr.  Emerson,  having 
taken  him  to  Illinois  and  later  into  what  is  now  Minnesota, 
and  finally  back  to  Missouri.  The  courts  all  denied  his  suit,  and 
finally  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  in  a  decision  by  Taney, 
C.  J  .,  held  (Curtis  and  McLean  dissenting)  that  he  was  not  a 
citizen,  nor  entitled  to  any  standing  in  court  ;  and  in  an  obiter 
dictum,  that  the  Missouri  Compromise  was  unconstitutional  ; 
that  Congress  could  not  prohibit  a  citizen  of  any  State  from  car- 
'  rving  slaves  or  any  other  property  into  any  Territory,  and  could 


Dreissensia  ( D .  poly- 


not  impair  the  constitutional  protection  of  such  propertv  while 
in  the  Territory. 

dree  (die),  v.  t  ;  pret.  dreed  (died) ;  formerly,  drbah, 
dreih,  etc. ;  p.p.  dreed  ;  formerly,  drowen  ;  p.  pr.  &  rb. 
n.  dree'ing.  [AS.  dreogan.~\  1.  To  undergo ;  endure ; 
sutler;  bear.  Scot,  or  Archaic. 

2.  To  pass ;  spend,  as  time,  one's  life,  etc.  Obs.  or  Archaic. 

3.  To  draw  out;  to  protract.  Dial.  Eng. 

dree,  a.  Tedious  ;  dreary  ;  doleful.  Scot,  tl*  Dial.  Eng. 

dreg  (drSg),  n.  [Prob.  from  Icel.  dregg ;  akin  to  Sw. 
drdgg.]  1.  Corrupt  or  defiling  matter  contained  in  a 
liquid,  or  precipitated  from  it ;  feculence  ;  lees ;  grounds  ; 
sediment ;  lienee,  the  vilest  and  most  worthless  part  of 
anything.  “  The  dregs  and  rubbish  of  mankind.”  Dryden. 
2.  A  remnant ;  residue. 

Used  formerly  (rarely)  in  the  singular,  as  by  Spenser 
and  Shakespeare,  but  now  chiefly  in  the  plural. 

dreg'gy  (dreg'T),  a. ;  dreg'gi-er  (-T-er) ;  dreg'gi-est. 
Abounding  in  dregs  or  lees  ;  like  dregs;  muddy;  foul ;  fec¬ 
ulent.  —  dreg'gi  ly  (drgg'T-lT),  adv.  —  dreg'gi  ness,  n. 

II  Drei  bund7  (dri'bobnt7),  n.  [G.,  fr.  drei  three  -f-  bund 
league.]  A  triple  alliance;  specif.,  the  alliance  of  Germany, 
Austria,  and  Italy,  formed  in  1882. 

Dreis-sen'sl-a  (dri-sSn'sT-d),  n.  [NL., 
after  Dreyssen,  Belgian  physician.] 

Zool.  A  genus  of  bivalve  mollusks  of 
the  order  Eulamellibranchia.  D.poly- 
morphu  is  abundant  in  many  European 
fresh  waters,  aud  is  gradually  extend¬ 
ing  its  range. 

a.r,e“oh,(dsr®nch  •  ]f°)-  •»■  <■  /  DRENCHED  h  BvbbuS, 

(drencht);  drench'ing.  [AS.  drencan  /  Foot ;  i  Incurrcnt 
to  give  to  drink,  to  drench,  the  causal  Siphon  ;  e  Excur- 
of  drincan  to  drink  ;  akin  to  D.  drenh-  rcnt  Siphon. 
eti,  Sw.  dranka,  G.  trdnken.  See  drink.]  1.  To  cause 
to  drink  ;  esp.,  to  dose  by  force ;  to  put  a  potion  down  the 
throat  of,  as  of  a  horse ;  hence,  to  purge  violently  by 
physic;  to  scour. 

As  “  to  fell.”  is  “  to  make  to  fall,"  and  ”  to  lay,  ”  “  to  make  to 
lie,”  so  “  to  drench,"  is  “  to  make  to  drink.”  Trench. 

2.  To  submerge  ;  to  drown.  Obs. 

3.  To  wet  thoroughly  ;  either,  to  steep  in  moisture  ;  soak  ; 
immerse  ;  or,  to  cover  with  water  or  other  liquid  thrown 
or  precipitated  upon  the  object. 

Syn.  —  See  saturate. 

drench,  v.  i.  To  sink  ;  to  drown.  Obs. 

drench,  7i.  [AS.  drenc.  See  drink,  r.]  1.  A  drink  ;  a 

draft;  specif.,  a  medicinal  potion  ;  often,  one  poured  or 
forced  down  the  throat ;  also,  a  potion  that  causes  purging. 
“  A  drench  of  wine.”  Dryden. 

Give  my  roan  horse  a  drench.  Shak. 

2.  Act  of  drenching. 

3.  Anything  that  drenches,  or  in  which  anything  is 
drenched  ;  specif.,  a  solution  used  for  60uking  or  steeping 
leather  in  tanning.  See  bran  drench. 

drench'er  (drgn'cher),  n.  One  that  drenches;  eep.,  an 
apparatus  that  administers  a  drench. 

dreng  (drSng),  n.  [AS.  dreng  warrior,  soldier ;  akin  to 
Icel .drengrf]  1.  O.  Eng.  Law.  A  free  tenant,  esp.  in  ancient 
Northumbria,  holding  under  a  form  of  tenure  (partly  mili¬ 
tary  and  partly  servile)  antedating  the  Norman  conquest. 
2.  A  base  fellow  ;  clout ;  boor.  Scot. 

dren'gage  (drSij'gaj),  n.  O.  Eng.  Law.  The  tenure  or 
service  of  a  dreng. 

Dre-pan'i  dae  (drl-p5n7T-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  Spenavo v 
sickle.]  Zool.  A  family  of  small  or  medium-sized  slender¬ 
bodied  moths,  usually  with  the  apex  of  the  fore  wings 
more  or  less  hooked.  The  species  are  called  hooktips. 

Drep'a  nls  (drSp'd-nts),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  Spenaris  a  kind 
of  bird,  perh.  the  swift.]  Zool.  A  genus  of  oscine  birds 
containing  the  recently  extinct  inamo  (which  see).  It  is 
the  type  of  a  family,  Drep  a-nid'i-dae  (-nYd'Y-de),  containing  a 
number  ot  genera  peculiar  to  the  Hawaiian  Islands. 

Dres'den  (drgz'den;  G.  dras'd£n)>  n.  The  capital  of  Sax¬ 
ony,  Germany. 

Dresden  point  lace,  a  A  kind  of  fine  drawn  work  orna¬ 
mented  with  embroidery ,  popular  in  the  18th  century,  b  A 
coarse  pillow  lace  or  imitation  Brussels  lace  made  m  Sax¬ 
ony  ;  —  called  also  Saxony  lace.  —  D.  ware,  a  superior  deco¬ 
rated  porcelain  which  is  made  near  Dresden  in  Saxony ; 
the  porcelain  of  Meissen,  called  formerly  Saxony  porce¬ 
lain.  Elaborate  ornamentation  and  figure  pieces  are  char¬ 
acteristic  of  it. 

dress  (dr8s),  v.  t. ;  dressed  (drgst)  or  drest;  dressing. 
[OF.  drecier  to  make  straight,  raise,  set  up,  prepare, 
arrange,  F.  dresser,  (assumed)  LL.  directiare,  fr.  L.  diri- 
gere ,  directum,  to  direct ;  dis-  -f-  regere  to  rule.  See  right  ; 
cf.  address,  adroit,  direct,  dirge.]  1.  To  make  or  set 
straight  or  right ;  to  direct ;  specif.  :  a  To  set  or  start  in 
a  straight  course  to  something ;  to  guide  ;  hence,  reflex- 
ively,  “  to  direct  one’s  steps  ;  ”  to  go  ;  proceed.  Obs. 

Bless  God  and  pray  Him  to  dress  tny  ways.  Chaucer. 
b  To  set  straight  or  in  position  ;  to  right.  Obs.  c  Mil. 
To  arrange  in  exact  continuity  of  line,  as  soldiers  ;  com¬ 
monly,  to  adjust  to  a  straight  line  and  at  proper  distance  ; 
to  align  ;  as,  to  dress  the  ranks. 

2  To  put  in  good  order;  to  make  ready;  to  prepare  for  use 
or  service;  esp.,  to  cleanse,  trim,  or  apply  the  finishing 
touches  to  ;  specif.  :  a  To  prepare  for  cooking  or  for  the 
table  ;  as,  to  dress  a  fowl,  b  To  cut  and  shape,  as  a  tool 
by  hammering ;  to  trim  and  smooth,  as  lumber  or  stone. 


C  To  smooth,  give  a  gloss  to,  or  otherwise  finish  off,  as 
leather,  a  fabric,  or  the  like,  d  To  trim,  as  a  lamp. 

When  he  dresseth  the  lamps  he  ehall  burn  incense.  Ax.xix.  7. 
6  To  cleanse  from  impurities,  as  grain,  ore,  etc.  t  To  till, 
tend,  prune,  or  weed  (a  garden,  a  plant,  or  the  like). 

And  the  Lord  God  took  the  man,  and  put  him  into  the  garden 
of  Eden  to  dress  it.  Gen.  ii.  15. 

S  Of  horses  or  other  animals,  to  groom  or  curry ;  also, 
formerly,  to  train,  h  Of  the  hair,  to  comb  and  brush  ;  to 
do  up  (cf.  def.  3). 

3.  To  prepare  for  display  ;  to  array  ;  adorn  ;  deck  ;  deco¬ 
rate  ;  as  to  dress  a  ship  with  bunting. 

Dressing  their  hair  with  the  white  sea  flower.  Tennyson. 
4  To  put  clothes  upon;  to  apparel ;  clothe;  specif.,  to 
clothe  in  formal  evening  or  dinner  dress. 

5.  Med.  To  treat  methodically  with  remedies,  bandages, 
or  curative  appliances,  as  a  sore,  an  ulcer,  a  wound,  or  a 
wounded  or  diseased  part. 

6.  To  remove  in  dressing  or  cleansing  ;  as,  to  dress  weeds 
from  a  garden. 

7 .  To  treat  or  to  address  with  proper  severity  ;  to  rebuke  , 
scold  ;  beat ;  —  often  with  down. 

8.  a  To  address  (a  speech  or  the  like)  to  some  one.  Obs. 
b  To  couch  or  formulate  (an  address  or  the  like). 

If  he  felt  obliged  to  expostulate,  he  might  have  dressed  his 
censures  in  a  kinder  form.  Carlyle. 

Syn.  —  Attire,  apparel,  accouter,  robe,  trim,  embellish, 
to  dress  a  ship,  Naut.,  to  ornament  her  by  hoisting  the 
national  colors  and  running  lines  of  signal  nags  and  other 
bunting  from  point  to  point,  as  from  the  stern  up  to  and 
over  the  mastheads  and  down  to  the  bow.  —  to  d.  up  or  out, 
to  dress  elaborately,  artificially,  or  pompously.  ”  Dressed 
up  like  a  Julius  Caesar.”  Addison. 

dress  (drSs),  v.  i.  1.  Mil.  To  arrange  one’s  sell  in  due 
position  in  a  line  of  soldiers ;  —  the  w  ord  of  command 
to  form  alignment  in  ranks  ;  as,  Right,  dress! 

2.  To  prepare  one’s  self;  to  make  ready;  arrange;  specif.,  to 
clothe  or  apparel  one’s  self  ;  to  put  on  one’s  garments,  esp. 
for  a  particular  occasion.  “  To  dress  for  a  ball.”  Latham. 

To  flaunt,  to  dress,  to  dance,  to  thrym.  Tennyson. 

3.  To  undergo  or  be  adapted  to  preparation  ;  as,  the  fowl 
dressed  easily. 

to  dress  to  the  right,  to  dress  to  the  left,  to  drecB  on  the  center, 

ADI.,  to  form  alignment  with  reference  to  the  soldier  on 
the  extreme  right,  or  left,  or  in  the  center, 
dress,  n.  1.  Act  of  dressing. 

2.  That  which  is  used  as  the  covering  or  ornamental  attire 
of  the  body  ;  clothes  ;  garments  ;  habit ;  apparel ;  esp., 
fine,  ceremonial,  or  distinctive,  apparel.  Dress  is  used  at- 
tributively  esp.  to  express  the  idea  of  an  occasion,  place, 
or  ceremony  when  or  where  elaborate  dress  is  suitable,  or 
of  clothing,  equipment. etc.,  suitable  for  occasions  of  cere¬ 
mony,  display,  etc.,  ana  is  often  qualified  by  full  when  ex¬ 
pressing  greater  elaboration  or  ceremony  ;  as,  a  dress  coat ; 
a  dress  sword ;  a,  full-dress  reception.  Iii  the  United  States 
army  and  navy  there  is  a  prescribed  difference  between 
dress ,  full  dress,  and,  in  the  navy,  special  full  dress,  each 
being  more  elaborate  than  the  preceding. 

3-  A  lady's  gown  ;  as,  a  silk  or  a  velvet  dress. 

4.  Attention  to,  or  skill  in,  dress. 

Men  of  pleasure,  dress,  and  gallantry.  Tope. 

6-  Zool.  A  particular  state  of  plumage  of  a  bird;  as,  the 
breeding  dress,  winter  dress,  etc. 

6.  Size;  stiffening;  dressing. 

7.  Milling.  The  furrowing  on  a  millstone  face. 

dress  circle  A  gallery  or  circle  in  a  theater,  generally 
the  first  above  the  floor,  in  which  originally  dress  clothes 
were  customarily  worn. 

dress  coat-  A  coat  worn  by  men  on  ceremonial  occasions ; 
for  civilians,  a  coat  with  open  front  and  skirts  behind  only, 
worn  in  the  evening. 

dressed  (drSst),p.  a.  Subjected  to  dressing, 
dressed  line,  hackled  flax  of  long  fiber  used  for  superior 
work,  as  for  making  twine,  yacht  cordage,  etc.  —  d.  mason¬ 
ry,  masonry  faced  and  smoothed,  used  for  finishing 
courses  and  in  building  construction.  —  d.  pillow,  a  lace  pil¬ 
low  provided  with  bobbins,  pins,  thread,  etc 
dress'er  (drgs'er),  n.  One  that  dresses ;  specif. :  a  A 
person  who  dresses  or  attires  another,  b  In  a  hospital, 
one  whose  office  it  is  to  dress  wounds,  sores,  etc.  C  One 
who  dresses  himself  elaborately  or  elegantly.  Now  Col - 
loq.  or  Vulgar,  d  A  tool  or  machine  for  dressing  some¬ 
thing  ;  as  :  (1)  A  kind  of  pick  for  shaping  large  coal. 

(2)  A  mallet  for  working  sheet  lead.  (3)  A  machine  for 
facing  millstones,  or  a  kind  of  flour  bolter.  (4)  A  smith’s 
tool,  fitting  into  the  hardy  hole,  over  which  connecting-rod 
forks,  etc.,  are  finished  to  shape. 

dress'er,  n.  [F.  dressoir.  See  dress,  v.  t.~\  a  A  table  or 
bencli  on  which  meat  and  other  things  are  dressed,  or  pre¬ 
pared  for  use.  b  A  cupboard  or  set  of  shelves  to  hold 
dishes  and  cooking  utensils. 

The  pewter  plates  on  the  dresser.  Longfellow. 
C  A  piece  of  chamber  furniture  consisting  of  a  chest  of 
drawers,  or  bureau,  with  a  mirror.  U.  S. 
dress  face-  A  face  or  surface  given  to  some  woolen  cloths 
in  finishing,  consisting  of  a  raised  pile  or  nap  which  is 
evened  and  brushed  all  one  way  to  hide  the  weave.  A 
gloss  is  usually  imparted,  as  by  boiling, 
dress  goods-  Fabrics  for  gowns. 

dress'ing,  p.  pr.  <JL*  vb.  n.  of  dress.  Specif. :  vb.  n.  1.  Act 
of  dressing. 

2.  That  which  is  used  to  dress  anything ;  specif. :  a 
Dress;  raiment;  esp.,  ornamental  habiliment  or  attire, 
b  Surg.  An  application  (a  remedy,  bandage,  etc.)  to  a  sore 


dream'-hole  .  n.  [From  let 
DREAM,  >».]  An  opening  in  the 
■walls  of  towers,  steeples,  etc.,  lor 
the  passage  of  light  or  sound. 
Obs.  or  Archaic. 
dream'i-ly  (-Y-1Y),  adv.  of 

DREAMY. 

dream'i-ness,  n.  See -ness. 
dream 'ing-ly,  adv.  of  dream¬ 
ing,  p.  pr. 

dream'ish,  a.  See  -tsh. 
dream'loss,  a.  See  -less. — 
dream'less-ly.  adv. 
dream'let.  it.  See  -let. 
dreamt  (drSmt),  pret.  fir  p.  p.  of 
DREAM. 

dream'tide',  n.  The  time  of 
dreams.  Rare  or  Poet. 
dream'world',  n.  Dreamland  : 
a  world  of  illusions, 
drean.  Obs.  or  dial.  var.  of 
DRAIN. 

drear'ful-ly,  adv.  Drearily.  R. 
drear'i-head.  drear'i-hoocl,  n. 

Dreariness.  Archaic. 
drear'ing,  v.  Sorrow.  Obs.  8f  R. 


drear'i-some  (drer'Y-sum),  a. 

See  -some. 

drear'y.  r.  i.  %  t.  To  be  or  make 
dreary.  Obs. 

drecche,  dreche-  +  dretch, 
trouble. 

dred.  Obs.,  dial.  Eng.,  or  ref.  sp. 
var.  of  DREAD. 

dredde.  +  dread. 

dred'dour  (drPd'Pr).  n.  Dread; 

terror  ;  apprehension.  Scot. 

drede  +  dread 

dred'ful.  Dreadful.  Ref.  Sp. 

dredgd-  Dredged.  Ref.  Sp. 

dredge.  ^  dreg,  n. 

dredge 'man,  n.  =  dredger,  1. 

dredg'ie  (drSj'Y).  Scot.  var.  of 

DIRGE. 

dree  (dre).r.  ?.  To  endure;  hold 
out.  Obs.  or  Scot,  fir  Dial.  Eng. 

dree.  ».  Suffering  ;  grief.  Scot. 
dreech.dreegh.  V are. of  dree,  a. 
dreed  (dial.  dred).  Obs.  or  Scot, 
and  dial.  Eng.  var.  of  dread. 
dree'-draw7,  n.  An  illegal  fish¬ 
ing  contrivance.  Eng. 


dreel(drel).  Scot.  var.  of  drill. 

dree'ly  (dre'lY),  adv.  of  dree. 
Obs.  or  Scot,  fir  Dial.  Eng. 
dreem  dream,  joy,  music; 
dream,  vision. 

dreep,  drepe  (drep),  v.  i.  [Cf. 
E.  (trip ,  AS.  drdopian  to  drop.] 
Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng.  a  To  drip, 
b  To  droop  ;  lose  courage. 

dreer'i.  dreer'y.  f  dreary. 

dref.  dreff.  Obs.  pret.  &  p.  p.  of 

DRIVE. 

dreful,  drefully.  -fr  dreadful, 

DREADFULLY. 

dreg,  f  DREDGE. 

drege.  +  dredge,  a  mixture, 
dreg' fill.  a.  Dreggy.  Obs.  fir  R. 
dreg'gish(drSg'Ysli)»a.  Dreggy, 
dregh.  +  drkich. 
dreg'leas.  a.  See  -less. 
dreg'y  (drgj'Y).  Scot.  var.  of 

DIRGE. 

drehen.  +  dree,  v. 
drei,  dreie.  +  dry. 
dreich  (Scot,  dreit).  Obs.  or 
Scot.  var.  of  dree,  a. 


dreid  (dred).  Scot.  var.  of 
dread. 

dreie  4*  dree,  r. 
dreien,  dreihen.  +  draw. 
dreigh  (dial.  drex).  Var.  of 
dree,  a.  Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng 
dreigh,  n.  [Cf.  dree,  v.  t.~\ 
Space  ;  length  ;  bIho,  tedious- 
ness  ;  vexation.  Obs. 
dreight,  n.  [Cf.  ijrf.e,  v.  <•] 
Space  ;  duration.  Obs. 
dreih.  Ohs.  pret.  of  dree. 

||  Drei'kai'ser-bund  olrl'kl'- 
z?r-b(Y&nt/).  n.  [G.]  I. it.,  Three 
Emperors’  League:  -short-lived 
pence  alliance  made  by  the  em¬ 
perors  of  Germany,  Russia,  and 
Austria  in  1K72. 
drein.  +  drain. 
dreint.  dreinte.  Obs  pret. & p.  p. 
of  DRENCH. 

dreip  (drep).  Scot.  var.  of  d  r  i  p 
Drei8'se-na  (dris'f-nd),  n.  Syn. 
of  Drktssensia. 
drem.  dreme.  f  dream,  joy, 
music;  dream,  vision. 


drem'elB,  n.  [See  dream.  1  A 

dream  or  vision  in  sleep-  Obs. 
drempt.  Obs.  pret.  of  dream. 
dremt.  Dreamt.  Ref.  Sp. 
drenc.  +  drink,  n. 
drench.  Var.  of  dreng.  Obs. 
or  Hist. 

drench'ing-ly,  adv.  of  drench¬ 
ing,  p.  pr. 

drencht.  Obs.  or  ref.  ep.  pret. 
&  p  p.  of  drench. 

Dr.  Eng.,  or  Dr.  Eng’g.  Abbr. 
Doctor  of  Engineering, 
drengh.  Var.  of  dreng. 
drenke  +  drench,  n. 
dren'kle.  v.  t.  tf  i.  [Cf.  drench, 
drink.]  To  drown  ;  to  sink.  Obs. 
drent.  Obs.  pret.  &  p.  p.  of 

DRENCH. 

dreogen.  f  dree,  v. 
dreori.  +  dreary. 
Drep'a-nas'pis  (d  r?  p'a-n  fi  s'- 
pYs),  n.  [NL.  ;  Gr  Spenavo v 
sickle  -t-  a<T7rt<;  shield.]  Paleon. 
A  genus  of  Devonian  ostraco- 


phores  of  the  order  Ileterostraci, 

having  the  armor  of  the  head 
composed  of  several  large  and 
numerous  small  polygonal 
plates. 

drep'a-ni-fornF  (dr?p'd-nY- 
ffirm'),  a.  [Gr.  Spcnavov  sickle 
+  -f  omi.]  Hot.  tf  Zool.  Sickle¬ 
shaped  ;  falcate, 
dre-pa'ni-um  (dr?-pa'nY-*7m), 
n. ;  pi.  -nia  (-d).  [NL.,  fr.  Gr 
bpenaviov  little  sickle.)  Rot.  A 
form  of  helicoid  cyme  in  which 
the  successive  axes  are  devel¬ 
oped  in  planes  parallel  to  that 
of  the  main  peduncle, 
drep'a-noid  (d  r  P  p'a-n  oi  d),  a. 
[Gr.  Speiravov,  Spendvi),  sickle 
-I-  -o?7/.]  Sickle-shaped, 
drepe  Var.  of  drekp. 
drepe,  v.  t.  [AS.  d repan  to 
strike.]  Smite  ;  neat ;  slay.  Obs . 
dreri.  +  dreary. 
dress'er-ship,  n.  See  -ship. 
dress'l-nes3,  n.  See  -ness. 


foo^,  foot ;  out,  oil ;  chair  ;  go  ;  sing,  iqk  ;  then,  thin  ;  nature,  verdure  (250) ;  K  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144) ;  boN  ;  yet ;  zh  =  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Quids. 

Full  explanations  of  Abbreviations,  Siena,  etc.,  Immediately  precede  the  Vocabulary. 
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or  wound,  c  Manure,  compost,  earth,  crushed  stone,  etc., 
spread  over  land,  as  a  field  or  road.  When  it  remains  on 
the  surface  it  is  called  a  top-dressing,  d  A  preparation 
to  add  to  food ;  a  condiment ;  as,  a  dressing  for  salad. 
6  The  stuffing  of  fowls,  pigs,  etc.  ;  forcemeat,  f  Gum, 
starch,  and  the  like,  used  in  stiffening  or  finishing  silk, 
linen,  and  other  fabrics,  g  An  ornamental  finish,  as  a 
molding  around  doors,  windows,  or  on  a  ceiling,  etc.  h 
Castigation  ;  scolding  ;  —  often  with  down. 

3.  pi.  The  residue  left  in  the  sieve  after  sifting  pounded 
mustard  seed.  By  pressure  it  yields  a  fixed  oil,  which  is 
used  for  mixing  with  rape  and  other  oils, 
dressing  board,  a  dresser.  — d.  case,  a  case  of  toilet  utensils. 

—  d.  forceps,  a  variety  of  forceps,  shaped  like  a  pair  of  scis¬ 
sors,  used  in  dressing  wounds.  — d.  gown,  a  loose  gown, 
such  as  is  used  by  a  person  while  dressing  ;  a  study  gown. 

—  d.  room,  an  apartment  appropriate  for  making  one’s  toi¬ 
let.  —  d.  sack,  a  sack  worn  while  dressing  ;  —  in  Eng.  called 
dressing  jacket.  —  d.  table,  a  A  table  or  stand  for  toilet 
articles,  b  A  table  on  which  anything  is  dressed,  as  ore. 

dress'inak  er  (dres'mak'er),  n.  A  maker  of  gowns,  or 
similar  garments;  esp.,  a  woman  who  makes  dresses. — 
dress'mak  er  ship,  n.  —  dress'maker-y  (-T),  n. 
dress'mak  ing  (-mak'Ing),  n.  Art,  process,  or  occupation, 
of  making  dresses. 

dress  parade.  Mil.  A  parade  in  dress  uniform  for  review, 
dress  rehearsal.  Theater.  A  private  preparatory  perform¬ 
ance  of  a  drama,  opera,  etc.,  m  costume. 
dre3S'y  (drgs'I),  a.;  dress'i-er  (-I-er);  dress'i-est.  1.  Showy 
in  dresB ;  attentive  to  dress. 

A  dressy  flaunting  maidservant.  T.  Hook. 

2.  Of  garments,  ornaments,  etc.,  stylish;  having  a  fash¬ 
ionable  air.  Colloq. 
drew  (droo),  pret.  of  draw. 

Drey'se  rifle  (dri'ze).  [After  J.  N.  von  Dreyse ,  German 
inventor.]  A  single-shot  breech-loading  rifle,  with  bolt 
breech  closure,  developed  in  1836  from  a  muzzle-loader  in¬ 
vented  in  1827,  firing  a  conical  bullet  incased  in  a  paper 
cartridge  together  with  the  powder  charge.  The  detona¬ 
tor  was  in  front  of  the  powder  and  was  exploded  by  the 
firing  pin,  which  passed  through  the  charge.  The  bullet 
was  held  in  a  pasteboard  sabot  which  alone  took  the  ri¬ 
fling,  transferring  its  rotation  to  the  projectile.  It  was  the 
arm  of  the  Prussian  army  in  the  wars  of  1866  with  Austria 
and  1870  with  France.  Commonly  called  needle  gun. 
drib  (drib),  v.  t.  ;  bribbed  (drlbd)  ;  drib'bing.  [A  modi¬ 
fication  of  drip.]  Obs.  1.  To  do  by  little  and  little  ;  as  : 
a  To  cut  off  by  a  little  at  a  time ;  to  crop  ;  hence :  b  To 
appropriate  unlawfully  :  to  filch  ;  to  defalcate. 

He  who  drives  their  bargains  dribs  a  part.  Dryden. 
C  To  lead  along  step  by  step  ;  to  entice. 

With  daily  lies  she  dribs  thee  into  cost.  Dryden. 

2.  To  let  fall  as  in  drops ;  to  utter  in  driblets. 

3.  To  shoot  (an  arrow)  aside  from  the  mark. 

drlb'ble  (drlb'’l),  v.  i. ;  drib'bled  (-’Id) ;  drib'bling 
(drlb'llng).  [Freq.  of  drib.]  1.  To  fall  in  drops  or  small 
,  drops,  or  in  a  quick  succession  of  drops ;  to  trickle ;  as, 
water  dribbles  from  the  eaves. 

2.  To  slaver,  as  a  child  or  an  idiot ;  to  drivel. 

3.  In  football  and  similar  games,  to  dribble  the  ball. 

4.  To  live  or  pass  one’s  time  in  a  trivial  fashion, 
drlb'ble,  V.  t.  1.  To  let  fall  in  drops. 

Let  the  cook  .  .  .  dribble  it  all  the  way  upstairs.  Swift. 

2.  In  various  games,  to  propel  (the  ball)  by  successive 
slight  hits  or  kicks  so  as  to  keep  it  always  in  control. 

3.  To  drib  ;  to  shoot  weakly.  Obs. 

drlb'ble,  n.  1.  A  small  stream  that  trickles  as  if  in  drops; 
a  small  quantity  of  liquid.  “  Dribbles  o’  brandy.”  Scott. 

2.  A  drizzling  shower;  a  falling  or  leaking  in  drops.  Colloq. 

3.  An  act  of  dribbling  a  ball. 

4.  A  ground  drain  of  broken  stones.  Dial.  Eng. 
drib'let  ((drlb'lSt),  n.  [Dim.  of  drib,  n.]  A  small  piece  or 
drlb'blet  I  part ;  a  small  quantity  or  sum. 

dried  (drid),  pret.  cfc  p.  p.  of  dry. 

dri'er,  dry'er  (dri'er),  n.  1.  One  that  dries  ;  that  which 
may  expel  or  absorb  moisture  ;  a  desiccative. 

2.  A  substance  mixed  with  the  oil  for  paints,  varnishes, 
etc.,  to  make  it  dry  more  quickly  ;  a  siccative.  Various 
substances  are  so  used,  as  litharge,  manganese  dioxide, 
borate  of  manganese,  lead  acetate,  etc.  They  appear  to 
act,  in  many  cases  at  least,  as  carriers  of  oxygen.  See  dry¬ 
ing  oil. 

drift  (drift),  n.  [From  drive  ;  akin  to  LG.  &  D.  drift  a 
driving,  I cel.  drift  snowdrift,  Dan.  drift  drift,  impulse, 
drove,  herd,  pasture,  common,  G.  trift  pasturage,  drove. 
See  drive.]  1.  Act  of  driving;  propulsion;  impetus; 
controlling  influence. 

The  dragon  drew  him[8elfl  away  with  drift  of  his  wings. 

King  Alisaunder  (1332). 
A  bad  man,  being  under  the  drift  of  any  passion,  will  follow 
the  impulse  of  it  till  something  interpose.  South. 

2.  Specif.  Forest  Law.  The  driving  together  of  the  cattle 
in  a  forest  in  order  to  determine  their  ownership,  whether 
they  are  commonable,  whether  or  not  the  forest  is  sur¬ 
charged,  to  levy  fines,  etc.  Eng. 

3.  That  which  is  driven,  forced,  or  urged  along  ;  as  :  a 
Anything  driven  at  random.  “  Some  log  ...  a  useless 
drift.”  Dryden.  b  A  mass  of  matter  which  has  been 
driven  or  forced  onward  together  in  a  body,  or  thrown  to¬ 
gether  in  a  heap,  etc.,  esp.  by  wind  or  water  ;  as,  a  drift 
of  snow,  of  ice,  of  sand,  and  the  like. 

We  got  the  brig  a  good  bed  in  the  rushing  drift  [of  ice].  Kane. 
C  A  drove  or  flock,  as  of  cattle,  sheep,  birds ;  rarely,  of 
men.  Obs.  or  Dial. 

4  Geol.  Rock  material  of  any  sort  deposited  in  one  place 
after  having  been  moved  from  another  ;  as,  river  drift. 
Specif.,  a  deposit  of  earth,  sand,  gravel,  and  bowlders, 
transported  by  glaciers  ( glacier  drift)  or  by  running  water 
emanating  from  glaciers  ( fluvio-glacial  drift),  and  distrib¬ 


uted  over  large  portions  of  North  America  and  Europe, 
esp.  in  the  higher  latitudes.  It  occurs  also  in  many  moun¬ 
tain  regions. 

5.  State  of  being  driven  ;  act  or  motion  of  drifting ;  a 

sluggish  course.  “  Our  drift  was  south.”  Hakluyt. 

6.  Hence :  a  Naut.  The  deviation  of  a  ship  from  its  set 
course  caused  by  currents;  rarely,  leeway,  b  Gun.  A  de¬ 
viation  of  a  missile  of  a  rifled  gun  from  the  vertical  plane 
of  fire,  due  to  the  rotation  of  the  projectile  and  the  resist¬ 
ance  and  motion  of  the  air.  c  Phys.  Geog.  One  of  the 
slower  movements  of  oceanic  circulation  ;  a  general  tend¬ 
ency  of  the  surface  water,  subject  to  diversion  or  rever¬ 
sal  by  the  wind  ;  as,  the  easterly  drift  of  the  North  Pacific. 
Under  certain  circumstances  drifts  develop  into  currents. 

7.  Tendency  of  an  act,  argument,  course  of  conduct,  or 
the  like ;  object  aimed  at  or  intended  ;  intention ;'  pur¬ 
port  ;  hence,  also,  import  or  meaning  ;  aim. 

lie  has  made  the  drift  of  the  whole  poem  a  compliment  on 
his  country  in  general.  Addison. 

Now  thou  knowest  my  drift.  Scott. 

8-  A  design  ;  device  ;  scheme  ;  plot.  Obs. 

9.  Arch.  The  horizontal  thrust  of  an  arch.  Rare. 

10.  Naut.  a  The  length  of  a  rope  from  a  point  where  it 
is  made  fast,  whether  stretching  to  another  point  of  fasten¬ 
ing,  remaining  loose  or  coiled  as  an  extra  length,  or  rim¬ 
ing  from  the  fixed  block  to  the  movable  block  of  a  tackle, 
b  A  place  in  an  old-fashioned  deep-waisted  vessel  where 
the  sheer  was  raised  and  the  rail  was  cut  off,  usually  ter¬ 
minating  in  a  scroll. 

11  a  A  set  of  fish  nets,  b  A  large  net  arranged  to  drift 
with  the  tide,  either  buoyed  up  by  floats  or  attached  to  a 
drifting  boat ;  —  called  also  drift  net. 

12.  A  series  (of  piles).  Rare. 

13.  Mech.  a  A  broach  or  reamer  of  square  section  and 
with  one  or  more  cutting  faces  for  cleaning  out  holes  too 
small  to  be  drilled  and  slotted ;  —  called  also  cutting,  or 
square  drift,  or  driftpin.  b  A  smooth  tapered  pin  resem¬ 
bling  a  punch  for  stretching  rivet  holes  and 
bringing  them  into  alignment,  or  the  like  ;  — 
called  also  smooth  taper  drift  or  driftpin.  c  A  kind 
of  punch  with  the  point  inclined  to  the  shank, 
for  knocking  out  keys  ;  —  called  also  key  drift. 

14.  A  tool  used  for  ramming  down  or  driving 

anything  ;  specif.,  a  tool  used  in  driving  down 
compactly  the  composition  contained  in  a  ‘q  ™  ° 

rocket,  or  like  firework.  Driftpin? 

15.  Mil.  A  priming  iron  to  clean  the  vents  for  stretch- 

of  cannon.  Obs.  or  Hist.  ing  rivet 

16.  The  difference  between  the  size  of  a  bolt  holes. 

and  the  hole  into  which  it  is  driven,  or  between  the  cir¬ 
cumference  of  a  hoop  and  that  of  the  mast  on  which  it  is 
to  be  driven. 

17.  a  Civil  Engin.  A  small  tunnel  driven  to  connect 
two  larger  tunnels  or  shafts,  or  to  serve  as  a  guide  for 
subsequent  excavation,  b  Mining.  A  horizontal  passage, 
excavated  underground,  that  follows  the  course  of  a  vein  or 
stratum.  The  term  is  often  loosely  applied  to  passages 
driven  for  exploration  without  definite  relation  to  a  known 
ore  deposit,  or  (within  its  boundaries)  without  exactly  fol¬ 
lowing  its  course.  Cf.  crosscut,  n .,  2.  See  mine,  I/lust. 

18  A  track  ;  path  ;  lane  ;  road.  Obs.  or  Dial. 

19  In  South  Africa,  a  ford  in  a  river. 

drift  (drift),  v.  i.  ;  drift'ed  ;  drift'ing.  1.  To  float  or  be 
driven  along  by  or  as  by  a  current  of  water  or  air  ;  to  move 
aimlessly  along  the  line  of  least  resistance;  as,  the  ship 
drifted  astern ;  a  raft  drifted  ashore ;  the  balloon  drifts 
slowly  east ;  the  lazy  drift  through  life. 

2.  To  accumulate  in  heaps  by  the  force  of  wind;  to  be 
driven  into  heaps  ;  as,  snow  or  sand  drifts. 

3.  Mining.  To  make  a  drift  (see  drift, n.,  17  b) ;  to  drive. 

4.  To  become  covered  with  drifts,  as  of  snow ;  as,  the 
road  has  drifted  badly. 

drift,  v.  t.  1.  Obs.  a  To  plan  ;  to  aim  at ;  to  drive  at.  b  To 
delay  ;  to  put  off.  Scot. 

2.  To  drive  or  carry,  as  currents  do  a  floating  body. 

3.  To  drive  into  heaps ;  as,  a  current  of  wind  drifts  snow 
or  sand  ;  also,  to  cover  with  drifts. 

4.  Mach.  To  enlarge  or  shape,  as  a  hole,  with  a  drift, 
drift,  a.  That  causes  drifting,  or  that  is  drifted  ;  movable 

by  wind  or  currents  ;  as,  drift  currents  ;  drift  ice. 
drift'age  (drlft'aj),  n.  1.  The  process  of  drifting. 

2.  Deviation  from  a  ship’s  course  due  to  leeway  or  currents. 

3.  Anything  that  drifts  or  has  drifted. 

drift'bolF  (-bolt'),  n.  1.  A  bolt  for  driving  out  other  bolts. 
2.  A  bolt  for  securing  together  successive  layers,  as  of 
stones  in  a  foundation  or  of  timbers  in  a  grillage, 
drift'bolt',  v.  t.  To  fasten  together  with  a  driftbolt. 
drift'ing,  n.  Act  or  motion  of  one  that  drifts;  specif., 
Elec.,  the  slow  movement  of  a  galvanometer  needle,  gen¬ 
erally  due  to  changes  in  the  suspension  fiber, 
drift'less,  a.  Having  no  drift  or  direction  ;  without  aim  ; 
purposeless.  —  drift'less-ness,  n. 
drift  mining.  A  method  of  milling  gold-bearing  gravel  or 
cement  by  means  of  drifts  and  shafts,  as  distinguished 
from  the  process  of  hydraulic  mining, 
drift'wood'  (drlft'wood'),  n.  Wood  drifted  or  floated  by 
water  ;  fig.,  whatever  is  drifting  or  floating  as  on  water. 

The  current  of  humanity,  with  its  heavy  proportion  of  very 
useless  driftwood.  N.  Y.  Times. 

drift'y  (drlf'tl),  a.  Full  of  drifts  ;  tending  to  form  drifts, 
as  snow  ;  also,  of  a  motion,  drifting  or  driftlike. 
Driggs'-Schroe'der  gun  (drlgz'slird'der).  A  rapid-fire 
gun  of  a  system  in  which  by  turning  the  operating  handle 
smartly  to  the  rear  the  block  is  revolved  to  the  rear  around 
a  horizontal  axis,  thus  opening  the  chamber.  This  gun  is 
in  use  by  the  United  States  army  and  navy. 
Drlggs'-Sea'bur  y  gun  (-se'bgr-I).  Ordnance.  Any  of  a 


system  of  rapid-fire  guns  with  mounts,  often  provided  with 
shields,  used  in  the  United  States  army  and  navy, 
drill  (drll),n.  [See  drill  to  bore.]  1.  An  instrument  with 
an  edged  or  pointed  end  used  for  making  holes  in  hard  sub¬ 
stances;  strictly,  a  tool  that  cuts  with  its  end,  by  revolv¬ 
ing,  as  in  drilling  metals,  or  by  a  succession  of  blows,  as  in 


Moderu  Drills.  1  Flat;  2  Flute  ;  3  Single- 
twist  ;  4  Two-groove  ;  5  Three-groove  ; 
6  Four-groove  ;  7  Star  :  8  Automatic  ; 
9  Ratchet  Drill  arranged  for  drilling  a  rail 


drilling  stone.  By  extension,  such  an  instrument  with  the 
appliance  or  machine  for  operating  it,  or  the  appliance  or 
machine  alone,  as  a  drill  press,  an  automatic  hand  drill, 
etc.  Primitive  drills  are  of  five  general  types  :  the  hand  drill, 
consisting  of  a  shaft  carrying  a  point  of  stone,  bone,  shell,  or 
metal,  revolved  usually  by  the  palms  of  the  hands  ;  the  strap 
drill,  revolved  by  means  of  a  thong  or  strap  twisted  about  the 


Drill,  3  (  Urosal- 
piruc  einerea). 
Nat.  size. 


Primitive  Drills.  1  Hand  Drill  ;  2  Strap  Drill  ;  3  Disk,  or  Top, 
Drill  ;  4  Pump  Drill.  (See  also  bow  drill.) 
shaft  ;  the  bow  drill  (which  see),  revolved  by  means  of  a  bow¬ 
string  ;  the  pump  drill,  in  which  the  shaft  is  revolved  by  work¬ 
ing  up  and  down  a  bow  or  bar  carrying  a  cord  attached  at  the 
center  to  the  upper  end  of  the  shaft ;  the  disk  drill,  in  which  the 
shaft  is  weighted  by  a  disk  and  operated  by  a  strap  or  bow. 

2.  Manner  or  style  of  drilling. 

3-  A  rachiglossate  gastropod  ( Uivsalpinx 
cinei'ea)  of  the  family  Muricid®,  very  de¬ 
structive  of  oysters  on  the  Atlantic  coast  of 
the  United  States,  boring  through  their 
shell  and  feeding  on  the  soft  parts. 

4.  Mil.  Act  or  exercise  of  training  sol¬ 
diers  in  the  military  art,  as  in  the  manual 
of  arms,  in  the  execution  of  evolutions,  and 
the  like  ;  a  kind  or  method  of  military  exer¬ 
cises;  as,  infantry  drill;  battalion  drill. 

5.  Hence,  diligent  and  strict  instruction 
and  exercise  in  the  rudiments  and  methods 
of  any  business,  occupation  or  sport. 

6.  Any  exercise,  physical  or  mental,  en¬ 
forced  with  regularity  and  by  constant  rep¬ 
etition  ;  as,  a  severe  drill  in  Latin  grammar. 

7.  A  drillmaster.  Colloq.,  Brit. 
drill,  t>.  /.  ;  drilled  (drlld) ;  drilling.  [D.  drillen  to 

bore,  drill  (soldiers) ;  akin  to  MHG.  drillen  to  turn,  to 
make  round.]  1.  To  pierce  or  bore  with  a  drill,  or  as  with 
a  drill ;  to  perforate  ;  as,  to  drill  a  hole  ;  to  drill  a  stick. 

2.  To  turn  round  ;  to  whirl ;  twirl ;  churn.  Obs.  or  Dial. 

3.  To  train  in  the  military  art;  to  exercise,  as  soldiers, 
in  military  evolutions  and  exercises. 

4.  To  instruct  thoroughly  in  the  rudiments  and  methods 
of  any  art  or  branch  of  knowledge  ;  to  subject  to  repeated 
instruction,  training,  or  the  like  ;  to  discipline  ;  hence,  to 
impart  or  communicate  (ideas)  in  this  way ;  as,  to  drill 
knowledge  or  sense  into  one. 

He  [Frederick  the  Great]  drilled  his  people,  as  he  drilled  his 
grenadiers.  Macaulay. 

4.  Railroads.  To  shift  into  place,  as  cars  and  engines, 
drill,  v.  i.  1.  To  pierce  ;  to  bore  by  means  of  drilling. 

2  To  practice  an  exercise  or  exercises  ;  to  train  one’s  self, 
drill,  n.  [Cf.  mandrill.]  A  West  African  baboon  (Papie 
leuc.ophse.us).  It  is 
smaller  than  the  man¬ 
drill  and  without  bright 
colors  on  the  face  as  in 
that  species. 

drill,  v.  t.  [Of  uncertain  ori¬ 
gin  ;  cf.  trill  to  trickle.] 

1.  To  cause  to  flow  in  drills 
or  rills  or  by  trickling ;  'to 
drain  by  trickling ;  as,  wa-^W 
ters  drilled  through  a  sandy 
stratum.  Rare. 

2.  To  so w,  as  seeds,  by  drib¬ 
bling  them  along  a  furrow  Drill  (Papio  leucophseus). 
or  in  a  row,  like  a  trickling  rill  of  water. 

3.  To  sow  (ground)  in  drills. 

drill,  v.  i.  1.  To  trickle  ;  drip  ;  to  flow  in  a  thin  stream.  R. 
2.  To  sow  in  drills.  Rare. 
drill,  n.  1.  A  small  trickling  stream  ;  a  rill.  Obs. 

2.  Agric.  a  An  implement  for  making  holes  or  furrows 
into  which  it  sows  seeds,  covering  them  with  earth,  t)  A 
light  furrow  or  channel  into  which  seed  is  sown,  c  A  row 
of  seed  sown  in  a  furrow. 


dresBore,  dressure.  dresser, 

table. 

drest.  pret.  fijr  p.  p.  of  dress. 
dretch.  v.  t.  fir  i.  To  delay  ;  pro¬ 
tract  ;  dawdle.  Obs.  or  Scot. 
dretch,  v.  t.  fir  i.  [AS.  drercan , 
drecceaw.l  To  trouble  ;  afflict  ; 
to  be  troubled  in  sleep.  Obs. 
dretch.  n.  Trouble.  Obs. 
dreve,  v.  t.  [AS.  drefan .]  To 
trouble  ;  disturb.  Obs. 
dreve,  v.  t.  [AS.  drsefan.\  To 
drive  ;  to  sever.  Obs.  —  v.  i.  To 
drive  on  ;  advance  ;  tend.  Obs. 
drevele.  ^drivel,  v.  [drudge.  I 
drevell,  drevill.  drivkl,| 
drew  (drfl),  n.  A  drop;  a  morsel. 
Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 


drew'ry.  druf.ry. 
drey.  dry. 

drey  (dial.  dra).  Obs.  or  dial. 
Eng.  var.  of  draw. 
drey.  Var.  of  dray,  nest, 
dreye.  dry. 

!|  Drey'fu'sard'  (dra'fii'ziir'),  n. 
[F.]  A  defender  or  partisan  of 
Captain  Dreyfus.— Drey' fus '1st 
(dra'fiis'Ystb  Drey  fus'ite  (-It), 
n.  —  Drey'fus'ism  (-Yz’m),  n. 
dreynte.  dreynt.  Obs.  pret.  A*  p. 
p.  of  drench. 

dri.  +  dry.  [!f  DialA 

drib.n.  A  drop;  a  little  bit.  ScoL| 
drib'ber,  n.  One  who  dribs.  Obs. 
drib'bet.  ^  driblet. 
drib'ble-ment,  n.  A  dribbling. 


drib'bler  (drYb'15r),  n.  One  that 
dribbles. 

drib'blet.  Var.  of  driblet. 
drib'l.  Dribble.  Ref.  Sp. 
drib'ld.  Dribbled.  Ref.  Sp. 
driche  ( dreK).  Scot,  for  dree,  a. 
dricht.  «b  dright. 
drid'der  (drYth'5r).  Var.  of 
DREDDOUR.  Scot. 
drid'dle  (drYd'’l),  v.  i.  To  act 
in  a  feeble  or  unsteady  manner; 
to  dawdle.  Scot,  ff  Dial.  Eng. 
drie.  +  dry. 

drie  (dre).  Obs.  or  Scot,  and 
dial.  Eng.  var.  of  dree,  v. 
driegh  (dreK).  Var.  of  dree,  a. 
dri'er, compar.,  dri'est,  superl., 
of  dry,  a. 


drieve,  drife.  drive. 
drif'fle,  v.  t.  fir  i.  To  dribble  ; 
to  drizzle.  Obs.  or  Scot. 
drift  anchor.  See  sea  anchor; 
drag  sail. 

drift  angle.  Naut.  The  angle 
between  the  axis  of  a  ship  when 
turning  and  the  tangent  to  the 
path  on  which  she  is  turning. 
Drift  epoch  or  period.  Geol.  The 
Glacial  period. 

drift'er,  />.  One  that  drifts,  [pr.  I 
drift'ing-ly,  adv.  of  drifting ,  p.  | 
drift  keel.  A  bilge  keel.  Rare. 
drift'landL  Erron.  for  drok- 
land. 

drift  lead  (l?d).  Naut.  A  line 
with  a  heavy  lead  put  overboard 


when  a  ship  is  at  anchor  and 
left  slack  to  indicate  by  the  taut¬ 
ening  of  the  line  any  drift  or 
dragging  from  her  position, 
drift  net.  =  drift,  11  b. 
drift'piece',  n.  Shipbuilding. 
An  upright  or  curved  piece  of 
timber  connecting  the  plank 
sheer  with  the  gunwale  ;  also,  a 
scroll  terminating  a  rail  at  the 
drift.  Cf.  drift,  ii.,  10  b. 
drift'pin',  n.  Mech.  See  drift, 
n.,  13  a  A  b. 

drift  sail.  =  drag  sail. 
drift 'way',  n.  a  A  common  wav 
or  path  for  driving  cattle.  Local, 
Eng.  b  Mining.  =  drift,  17  b. 
c  Naut.  =  drift,  6  a. 


drift '  weed',  n.  Seaweed  drifted 
ashore. 

drift' wind', n .  Wind  that  drives 
snow,  sand,  etc.,  into  heaps, 
drige.  +  dry. 

d  r  i  g'g  1  e-d  r  a  ff'g  1  e  (  drYg"l- 

drfig'’l),  v.  A  slut;  a  slattern. 
—  adv.  Skittishly.  Both  Obs.  or 
Dial.  Eng. 
drighe.  dree,  v. 
dright'in.  dright'en  (drYK'tYn ), 
n.  [AS.  dry  h  ten,  drihten J  A 
lord  :  a  ruler;  specif,  [cap.],  the 
Lord  ;  God  ;  Jesus  Christ.  Obs. 
or  Hist.  Abbr.  dright. 
dril.  Drill.  Ref.  Sp. 
drild.  Drilled.  Ref.  Sp.  [cloth. I 
drill,  n.  Abbr.  of  drilling,  a| 


ale,  senate,  eftre,  am,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofa ;  eve,  event,  end,  recent,  maker;  ice,  ill;  old,  6bey,  orb,  ddd,  sftft,  connect ; 

fl  Forelffn  Word.  Obsolete  Variant  of.  +  combined  with.  =  equals. 


use,  unite,  urn,  up,  circi/s,  menu ; 
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drill  (dril),  v.  t.  [Of  unknown  origin  ;  cf .  ME.  drillen ,  prob. 
meaning,  delay,  defer.]  Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng.  1.  To  delay  ; 
to  defer. 


Drill  Press. 
a  Table  ;  b  Drill. 


drill'lng,  p.  pr.  <h  vb.  n.  of  drill.  Hence  :  n.  1.  Action 
of  one  that  drills. 

2.  Usually  pi.  Material  removed  by  a  drill  in  making  a  hole, 
drilling  frame,  Mach.,  a  frame  for  holding  a  drill ;  esp.,  a 
frame  which  by  means  of  a  weight  and  a  simple  or  com¬ 
pound  lever  exerts  a  constant  pressure  on  the  tool.  —  d.,  or 
drill,  jig,  Mach.,  a  portable  hand  drilling  machine.  —  d.,  or 
drill,  lathe,  Mach.,  a  drilling  machine  with  a  horizontal  axis, 
resembling  a  lathe  ;  also,  a  lathe,  usually  a  hand  lathe,  run 
at  high  speed  for  drilling.  — d.  track,  Railroads ,  a  track 
reserved  for  switching  purposes.  U.  S. 
drill  jar.  A  kind  of  earth-boring  drill  which  operates  by 
percussion,  being  alternately  lifted  and  dropped, 
driirmas  ter  (dril'mas/ter),  n.  One  who  teaches  drill  or 
by  drilling ;  esp.,  one  who  teaches  or  oversees  military  drill, 
drill  press.  A  machine  for  drilling  holes  in  metal,  the 
drill  being  pressed  to  the  metal  by 
the  action  of  a  screw, 
drill  sergeant.  Mil.  A  noncom¬ 
missioned  officer  whose  office  it  is  to 
instruct  soldiers  as  to  their  duties, 
and  to  train  them  in  military  exer¬ 
cises  and  evolutions  ;  —  now  called 
drill  instructor  in  the  United 
States  army. 

drill  speeder.  Mach.  An  attach¬ 
ment  for  the  spindle  of  a  low-speed 
drilling  machine  to  enable  a  small  0 
drill  to  be  run  at  its  proper  high 
speed 

drlll'stock7  (dril'stok'),  n.  Mach. 

A  contrivance  for  holding  a  drill. 

Dri'mys  (dri'mis),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr. 

8pifxv$  sharp,  acrid.]  Bot.  A  genus 
of  magnoliaceous  shrubs  or  trees,  all 
natives  of  Australasia  except  D.  win- 
teri ,  the  Winter’s  bark,  which  ranges 
from  Mexico  to  Cape  Horn.  They  have  evergreen,  aro¬ 
matic  foliage,  and  handsome  flowers.  Also  [/.  c.],  any  plant 
of  this  genus.  See  Winter’s  bark. 

drink  (driijk),  V.  t.;  pret.  drank  (drSi)k),  formerly  drunk 
(drurjk) ;  p.  p.  drunk,  drunk'en  (-’n) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n. 
drink'ing.  Drunken  is  now  rarely  used,  except  as  a  verbal 
adj.  in  sense  of  habitually  intoxicated  ;  the  form  drank ,  not 
infrequently  used  as  a  p.  p.,  is  not  so  analogical.  [AS. 
drincan ;  akin  to  OS.  dr  in  Jean,  D.  drinken ,  G.  trinken , 
Icel.  drekka ,  Sw.  dricka ,  Dan.  drikke ,  Goth,  driglcan.  Cf. 
drench,  drunken,  drown.]  1.  To  swallow  (a  liquid) ;  to 
receive,  as  a  fluid,  into  the  stomach  ;  to  imbibe  ;  as,  to 
drink  milk. 

The  howl  of  punch  which  was  brewed  and  drunk  in  Mrs. 
Betty’sroom.  Thackeray. 

2.  To  take  in  (a  liquid),  in  any  manner;  to  suck  up  ;  to 
absorb ;  to  imbibe. 

And  let  the  purple  violets  drink  the  stream.  Dryden. 

3.  To  take  in  ;  to  receive  within  one,  through  the  senses ; 
to  inhale,  hear,  see,  etc. 

To  drink  the  cooler  air.  Tennyson. 

Let  me  .  .  .  drink  delicious  poison  from  thy  eye.  Pope. 
4-  To  smoke,  as  tobacco.  Obs. 

Who  never  drank  tobacco  first  nor  last.  Taylor  (1^30). 
5.  To  drink  a  toast  to  ;  as,  to  drink  the  President, 
to  drink  in,  to  take  into  one’s  self  by  or  as  by  drinking  ;  to 
receive  and  appropriate  as  in  satisfaction  of  thirst. 
“  Song  was  the  form  of  literature  which  he  [Bums]  had 
drunk  in  from  his  cradle.”  J.  C.  Shairp.  —  tod.  off  or  up, 
to  drink  the  whole  at  a  draft ;  as,  to  drink  off  a  cup  of 
cordial.  —  to  d.  the  health  of,  or  to  d.  to  the  health  of,  to  ex¬ 
press  good  wishes  for  the  health  or  welfare  of  by  drinking, 
drink  (drTqk),  v.  i.  1.  To  swallow  anything  liquid  ;  to  im¬ 
bibe  ;  to  receive  or  partake  of  something  as  if  in  satisfac¬ 
tion  of  thirst;  as,  to  drink  from  a  spring. 

Gird  thyself,  and  serve  me,  till  I  have  eaten  and  drunken  ;  and 
afterward  thou  shalt  eat  and  drink.  Luke  xvii.  8. 

lie  shall  drink  of  the  wrath  of  the  Almighty.  Job  xxi.  20. 

2.  To  drink  intoxicating  liquors,  as  conviviafly  or  in  feast¬ 
ing;  hence,  to  take  alcoholic  liquors  to  excess ;  to  be  in¬ 
temperate  in  the  use  of  intoxicating  liquors  ;  to  tipple. 

And  they  drank ,  and  were  merry  with  him.  Gen.  xliii.  34. 

[He]  spoke  freely  when  he  had  drunk  freely.  Thackeray. 

3.  To  have  a  certain  taste  ;  as,  the  wine  drinks  flat. 

to  drink  to.  to  salute  in  drinking;  to  wish  well  to,  in  the 
act  of  taking  the  cup;  to  pledge  in  drinking;  orig.,  to 
give  drink  to,  first  sipping  the  cup. 

I  drink  to  the  general  joy  of  the  whole  table. 


Shak. 


Drip,  Arch. 


drink  (drTqk),  n.  1.  Liquid  to  be  swallowed  ;  any  fluid 
to  be  taken  into  the  stomach  for  quenching  thirst  or  for 
other  purposes,  as  water,  coffee,  or  decoctions  ;  a  beverage. 

Give  me  some  drink ,  Titinius  Shak. 

2.  Specif.,  intoxicating  liquor;  as,  when  drink  is  in  wit 
is  out. 

3.  Excessive  drinking;  as,  he  has  taken  to  drink. 

4.  A  potion  ;  a  draft ;  as,  he  asked  for  a  drink  of  milk. 

5.  Water  in  a  considerable  body  ;  as,  across  the  drink ,  i.  < 
across  the  river  or  ocean  ;  the  big  drink ,  i.  e.,  the  Missis¬ 
sippi  or  the  Atlantic  or  Pacific.  Slang,  U.  S. 
in  drink,  drunk.  “  The  poor  monster ’s  in  drink.'1'  Shak. 

drink'a  ble  (drTqk'd-b’l),  a.  Capable  of  being  drunk  ; 
suitable  for  drink  ;  potable.  —  n.  Usually  pi.  A  beverage. 

—  drink  a-bil'i-ty  (-bil'T-ti),  n.  —  dririk'a-ble-ness,  n. 

—  drink'a-bly,  adv. 
drink  er  (drTqk'er),  n.  One  who  drinks  ;  specif.,  one  who 

drinks  spirituous  liquors  to  excess  ;  a  drunkard. 
drink'-haiP,  n.  [Icel.  heill  good  luck.]  Drink  good 
health,  —  the  old  reply  to  a  drinking  pledge  of  wassail 
(AS.  wees  hal),  or,  good  health  to  you. 
drinking,  p.  pr.  vb.  n.  of  drink.  Specif. :  vb.  n.  The 
practice  of  drinking  intoxicating  liquors  to  excess;  also, 
an  entertainment  with  liquors  ;  a  carousal.  —  p.  a.  Ad¬ 
dicted  to  drinking,  esp.  to  the  use  of  intoxicating  liquors  ; 
as,  a  drinking  man. 

drip  (  drip),  v.  t.;  dripped  (drTpt)  or  dript;  drip'ping. 
[Akin  to  LG .drippen,  Dan.  dryppe ,  and  to  E.  drop,  n.  & 
v.  See  drop;  cf.  drib.]  To  let  fall  in  drops. 

Which  from  the  thatch  drips  fast  a  shower  of  rain.  Swift. 
drip,  v.  i.  1.  To  let  fall  drops  of  moisture  or  liquid  ;  as,  a 
wet  garment  drips ;  a  mill  wheel  drips. 

2.  To  fall  in  drops;  as,  water  drips  from  the  eaves, 
drip,  n.  1.  A  falling  or  letting  fall  in  drops;  a  dripping; 
that  which  drips,  or  falls  in  drops. 

The  light  drip  of  the  suspended  onr.  Byron 

2.  In  technical  uses:  a  Arch.  That  part  of  a  cornice,  sill 
course,  or  other  horizontal  member,  which  projects  be¬ 
yond  tlie  rest,  and  is  of  such  section  as  to 
throw  off  the  rain  water;  also,  an  over¬ 
lapping  lead  or  strip  of  tin  or  copper,  an¬ 
swering  the  same  purpose,  b  Salt  Manuf. 

An  inclined  platform  for  draining  the 
salt,  c  A  small  pipe  for  draining  a  steam 
pipe  of  condensed  water,  d  A  vessel  for 
catching  liquid  waste  or  overflow,  as  from 
a  gauge  cock. 

3.  Mining.  The  dip  of  a  stratum.  Eng. 
drip'ping,  p.  pr.  cfc  vb.  n.  of  drip.  Specif.  :  vb.  n.  1.  A 

falling  in  drops,  or  the  sound  so  made. 

2.  That  which  falls  in  drops,  as  fat  from  meat  in  roasting. 

3.  A  slope  to  carry  off  water. 

dripping  board,  Mech.,  a  board  used  as  a  dripstick.  —  d.  pan. 
a  A  pan  for  catching  the  dripping  from  meat  in  roasting, 
b  Stereotyping.  See  floater,  3.  —  d.  point,  Bot.,  the  pro¬ 
longed  tapering  apex  or  point  characterizing  the  leaves  of 
certain  tropical  trees,  enabling  them  to  shea  water  easily. 

—  d.  tube.  =  pipette. 

drlp'ple  (drtp'’l),  v.  i.  /-PLED(-’ld);  -pling  (-ltng).  [See  drip, 
v.  1.]  1.  To  dribble  briskly  ;  as,  the  drippling  brook. 

2.  To  drip  through  being  saturated  with  wet. 
drip'stlck'  (-stlk'j,  n.  Mech.  A  stick  for  conducting  water 
or  other  lubricant  to  an  operating  tool,  as  in  stone  sawing, 
drlp'stone'  (-ston'),  n.  a  Arch.  A  drip,  when  made  of 
stone.  See  drip,  n.  b  A  porous  stone,  either  artificial  or 
natural,  for  filtering  water,  c  Calcium  carbonate  in  the 
form  of  stalactites  or  stalagmites, 
drive  (driv),  V.  t. ;  pret.  drove  (drov),  formerly  drave 
(drav) ;  p.  p.  driv'en  (driven) ;  p.  pr.  c£*  vb.  n.  driv'ing 
(driv'TngL  [AS.  drifan ;  akin  to  OS.  driban,  D.  drijven , 
OHG.  trioan ,  G.  ireiben,  Icel.  drifa,  Goth,  dreiban.  Cf. 
drift,  drove.]  1.  To  impel  or  urge  onward  in  a  direction 
away  from,  or  along  before,  the  impelling  force  or  agency  ; 
variously :  to  cause  to  move  on ;  to  urge  onward,  as  with 
blows  ;  as,  todr/recows  to  pasture  ;  to  communicate  a  for¬ 
ward  motion  to,  as  by  pressure  ;  to  push  forward  ;  a6,  to 
drive  a  nail ;  to  give  a  forward  impetus  to  ;  to  propel ;  im¬ 
pel  ;  as,  a  gun  drives  a  bullet. 

A  storm  came  on  and  drove  them  into  PyloB.  Jowett  (  Thucyd.). 
Shield  pressed  on  shield,  and  man  drove  man  along.  Pope. 

2.  Specif.,  in  various  games,  as  tennis,  baseball,  etc.,  to 
propel  (the  ball)  swiftly  by  a  direct  stroke  or  forcible  throw'. 

3.  To  clear,  by  forcing  away,  or  rousing  from  covert,  wliat 
is  contained  ;  esp.,  to  search  (a  district)  for  game. 

4.  To  urge  on  and  direct  the  motions  or  course  of,  as  the 
beasts  which  draw  a  vehicle  or  the  vehicle  drawn,  logs  in  a 
stream,  etc.;  hence,  also,  to  take  in  a  carriage  ;  to  con¬ 
vey  in  a  vehicle ;  as,  to  drive  a  pair  of  horses ;  to  drive  a 
stage. 

5  a  To  carry  along  or  keep  in  motion  ;  as,  wind  drives  the 
clouds  ;  the  stream  drives  the  mill  wheel ;  hence,  to  set  or 
keep  in  action  ;  as,  to  drive  machinery  by  steam  power, 
b  To  advance  by  excavation  or  the  like,  as  a  tunnel. 

6.  To  carry  on  or  carry  through  energetically ;  to  conduct 
or  conclude  ;  as,  to  drive  a  bargain. 

The  trade  of  life  cannot  be  driven  without  partners.  Collier. 

7.  To  carry  through  in  spite  of  obstacles  (a  project,  as  the 
building  of  a  railroad  through  mountains). 

8.  To  force;  to  constrain  ;  to  urge,  press,  or  bring  to  a  point 

or  state  ;  as,  to  drive  a  person  by  necessity,  by  persuasion, 
by  force  of  circumstances,  by  argument,  and  the  like. 
“  Enough  to  drive  one  mad.”  Tennyson. 

He,  driven  to  dismount,  threatened,  if  I  did  not  do  the  like,  to  do 
as  much  for  my  horse  as  fortune  had  done  for  his.  Sir  P.  Sidney. 

9.  To  urge  to  effort  or  work  ;  to  hasten  ;  to  overtask ; 
as,  the  slaves  were  driven  too  much. 

10.  To  go  through  ;  pass ;  undergo  ;  as,  to  drive  away  the 
hours ;  hence,  to  protract  or  prolong  (time).  Obs.  or  Colloq. 


11.  To  bring  or  cause  to  fall  (upon) ;  as,  to  drive  the  blame 
on  a  person.  Archaic. 

12.  To  conclude  from  premises ;  to  deduce  ;  derive.  Obs. 

13.  To  beat  or  spread  out  thin,  as  paint.  Obs.  or  B. 

to  drive  a,  or  the,  nail  home,  or  to  the  head,  to  push  something 
to  a  conclusion  ;  to  clinch  a  matter, 
drive  (driv),  V.  i.  1.  To  rush  and  press  with  violence  ;  to 
move  furiously. 

Fierce  Boreas  drove  against  hie  flying  tails.  Dryden. 
Time  driveth  onward  fast.  Tennyson. 

2.  To  be  forced  along  ;  to  be  impelled  ;  to  be  moved  by 
any  physical  force  or  agent ;  to  be  driven. 

'1  lie  chaise  drives  to  Mr.  Draper’s  chambers.  Thackeray. 

3.  To  go  by,  or  pass  in,  a  carriage  whose  course  is  wholly 
or  partly  under  one’s  direction  ;  to  proceed  by  directing  or 
urging  on  a  vehicle  or  the  animals  that  draw  it;  as,  the 
coachman  drove  to  my  door.  One  rides  when  one  has  no 
control  over  the  course  of  the  vehicle  in  which  one  is,  as  a 
public  omnibus,  etc. 

4.  To  aim  a  blow  ;  to  ”  let  drive.” 

5.  To  press  forward  ;  to  aim,  or  tend,  to  a  point ;  to  make 
an  effort ;  to  strive  ;  — usually  with  at. 

Let  them  therefore  declare  what  carnul  or  secular  interest  he 
drove  at.  South. 

6.  To  distrain  for  rent.  Obs. 

7.  To  fish  with  a  drift.  See  drift,  n.,  11  b.  Eng. 

8.  Golf.  To  make  a  stroke  from  the  tee.  See  drive,  n.,  8. 

9.  Mining.  To  cut  a  gallery  or  tunnel ;  as,  to  drive  east  or 
west,  or  into  the  country  rock. 

Syn.  —  See  ride. 

drive,  n.  1.  Act  of  driving;  esp  ,  a  trip  or  an  excursion 
in  a  carriage  wholly  or  partly  under  one’s  control  ;  —  dis¬ 
tinguished  from  a  ride  taken  on  horseback  or  in  a  public 
vehicle  running  on  a  fixed  course. 

2.  A  place  suitable  for  driving  ;  a  road  prepared  for  driv¬ 
ing  ;  esp.,  a  private  carriage  road  leading  to  a  residence. 

3.  Violent  or  rapid  motion;  a  rushing  onward  or  away; 
esp.,  a  forced  or  hurried  dispatch  of  business. 

The  Murdstonian  drive  in  business.  M.  Arnold. 

4.  Tendency  ;  course  ;  drift.  Rare. 

6.  In  type  founding  and  forging,  an  impression  or  matrix 
formed  by  a  punch  or  drift. 

6  A  collection  of  objects  that  are  driven  ;  a  mass  of  logs 
to  be  floated  down  a  river.  Colloq. 

7.  In  various  games,  as  tennis,  cricket,  etc.,  the  act  of  a 
player  who  drives  the  ball  ;  the  stroke  or  blow  ;  the  flight 
of  the  ball,  etc.,  so  driven.  See  drive,  v.  t .,  2. 

8  Golf.  A  stroke  from  the  tee,  generally  a  full  shot  made 
with  a  driver  ;  also,  the  distance  covered  by  such  a  stroke. 

9.  Mining.  A  driven  passage  or  tunnel. 

10.  Mach.  A  driving  gear  (for  any  purpose)  ;  as,  a  belt 
drive ,  a  chain  drive,  etc. 

11  The  collection  or  driving  together  of  animals  for  pur¬ 
poses  of  capture,  killing,  branding,  etc.  ;  the  mass  of  ani¬ 
mals  so  collected. 

12  A  tract  over  which  game  is  driven. 

13.  A  satirical  jest.  Slang. 

14.  An  offering  of  goods  or  stocks  at  a  low  price,  ns  in 
attempting  to  force  prices  down.  Cant. 

drive'boat'  (driv'bot'),  n.  A  rowboat  used  in  menhaden 
fishing  to  drive  the  fish  into  the  nets  ;  —  called  also  striker - 
boat.  U.  S. 

drive'bolt'  (-bolt'),  n.  A  drift;  a  tool  for  setting  bolts  home, 
driv'el  (drTv'’l),  v.  i.  ;  driv'eled  (-’Id)  or  -elled  ;  driy'- 
el-ing  or -el-ling.  [ME.  drevelen,  drivelen,  to  slaver,  AS. 
dreflian.  Cf.  drool  to  drivel.]  1.  To  slaver;  to  let  spit¬ 
tle  drip  from  the  mouth,  like  a  child  or  idiot. 

2  To  flow  from  the  mouth  like  spittle. 

3.  To  talk  weakly  or  foolishly ;  to  be  silly  in  manner  of 
speech  ;  as,  a  driveling  idiot;  driveling  sentimentality, 
driv'el,  v.  t.  1.  To  make  flow,  or  let  flow,  from  the  mouth. 

2.  To  utter  in  an  infantile  or  imbecile  fashion. 

3.  To  waste  or  fritter  in  a  childish  manner, 
driv'el,  n.  1.  Slaver  ;  saliva  flowing  from  the  mouth. 

2.  Inarticulate  or  foolish  utterance  or  talk  ;  twaddle, 
driv'el  er,  driv'el-ler  (driv'T-er),  n.  One  who  drivels  ; 
esp.,  one  who  talks  in  a  silly,  foolish,  or  babyish  way;  a  fool, 
driv'en  (driven),  p.  p.  of  drive. 
driven  note.  Music.  =  driving  note.  Obs.  —  d.  well,  a  well 
made  by  driving  a  tube  into  the  earth  to  an  aqueous  stra¬ 
tum  ;  —  called  also  drivewell. 

driv'en,  n.  Something  driven  ;  6pecif.,  Mach.,  a  gear  wheel 
or  pulley  which  takes  its  motion  from  another;  a  follower, 
drive'pipe'  (driv'pip'),  n.  A  pipe  with  a  sharp-edged  shoe 
for  driving  into  the  earth  by  repeated  blows  of  a  mall  work¬ 
ing  in  guides,  as  in  pile  driving, 
driv'er  (driv'er),  n.  [From  drive.]  1.  One  that  drives; 
the  person  or  thing  that  urges  or  impels  anything  onward. 

2.  The  person  who  drives  beasts  or  a  vehicle  ;  a  coachman ; 
a  charioteer,  etc. ;  hence,  also,  one  who  controls  the  move¬ 
ments  of  a  locomotive,  motor  car,  or  the  like. 

3.  An  overseer  of  a  gang  of  slaves  or  of  convicts  at  work. 
4  Mach.  A  piece  for  imparting  motion  to  another  piece, 
either  directly  or  indirectly.  Specif.  :  a  The  first  of  a 
train  of  wheels,  giving  motion  to  the  rest,  b  A  locomo¬ 
tive  driving  wheel,  c  A  dog  in  the  catchplate  of  a  lathe 
to  turn  the  carrier  ;  also,  a  lathe  carrier  with  a  dog  end 
for  turning  it.  d  A  crossbar  on  a  grinding  mill  spindle 
for  driving  the  upper  stone,  e  Weaving.  The  piece  which 
impels  the  shuttle  through  the  shed  of  the  warp. 

5.  An  implement  used  for  driving;  as  :  a  A  mallet,  b  A 
tamping  iron,  c  A  cooper’s  hammer  for  driving  on  bar¬ 
rel  hoops,  d  A  wooden-headed  golf  club  with  a  long 
shaft,  for  playing  the  longest  strokes.  See  golf,  Illust. 
e  Mech.  A  broach  or  drift,  f  A  bundle  of  rods  used  for 
driving  pheasants. 

6.  Navt.  a  A  square  sail  sometimes  formerly  set  on  a 
yard  at  the  end  of  a  spanker  boom  when  the  wind  was 


drill  barrel.  The  cylindrical 
part  of  a  bow  drill  on  which  the 
String  works. 

drill  barrow.  A  wheeled  imple¬ 
ment  lor  planting  seed  in  drills, 
drill  cartridge.  Ordnance.  A  car¬ 
tridge  of  the  same  size  and  shape 
as  the  service  cartridge  but  with 
a  small  cavity  for  the  charge  and 
projectile,  used  in  some  subcali- 
ner  practice. 

drill  chuck.  See  chuck,  n.,  4. 
drill  file.  See  file,  n.,  tool, 
drill  harrow.  A  harrow  for  use 
between  rows  or  drills, 
drill  jig.  =  DRILLING  JIG. 


drill  lathe.  =  drilling  lathe. 
drill  pin.  The  pin  in  a  lock 
which  enters  the  key  stem, 
drill  plow  or  plough  Agric.  A 
combination  of  plow  and  drill, 
dri'ly  IdrT'lT).  Var.  of  dryly. 
dri'min  (drT'mYn),  n.  [From 
Dkimys.]  Chem.  A  crystalline 
substance,  C13H14O4,  contained 
in  Winter’s  bark, 
dring.  ^  preno. 
dring'le  ( drlng'’l ;  drTp'g’l),  r. 
i.  [Of.  dial.  E.  dring  to  linger, 
dawdle.]  To  dally  ;  waste  time  ; 
linger.  Obs.  or  Scot,  tf  Dial.  Eng. 
drink.  +  adrink. 


drinker  moth.  A  large  British 
moth  ( Odonestis  potatoria),  so 
called  from  its  long  proboscis. 
drink'-haeF.  Erron.  pseudo  ar¬ 
chaism  for  drink-hail.  [dry.  1 
drink'less.o.  Destitute  of  drink ;  | 
drink  money,  or  drink  penny. 
An  allowance,  or  perquisite, 
given  to  buy  drink  ;  a  gratuity, 
drink  offering.  Jew.  Antiq.  See 
offering.  [Drink  money.] 
drink  silver.  Scot.,  drink  siller.  I 
drinn,  n.  [Ar.  darxn  dry  herb¬ 
age.]  Bot.  Esparto, 
drip  joint.  A  lap  joint  for  sheet- 
metal  roofing  having  the  over¬ 


lapping  parts  formed  into  a 
channel  for  water, 
drip  loop.  A  loop  made  in  an 
electric  wire  where  it  enters  a 
building,  to  prevent  water  from 
entering  along  the  wire, 
drip  pump.  Plumbing.  A  small 
pump  for  removing  water  from 
gas  pipes,  etc. 

drlp'py  ( drlp'T),  a.  Character¬ 
ized  by  dripping;  rainy ;  dnzzlv. 
dript,  pret.  Sc  !>■  p-  Dripped. 
Rare  or  Ref.  Sp. 
drip  tip.  Bot.  A  dripping  tip. 
drisk.  n.  A  drizzling  mist.  U.  S. 
dris'sel.  +  drizzle. 


drit.  +  dirt. 

drite  (Scot,  drit),  v.  i.  [AS.  ge- 

dritav,  or  Icel.  drita.  Ci.  dirt.] 

To  defecate.  Obs.  or  Scot. 

drith'er  (drTtb'er).  Var.  of 

DREDDODR.  Scot. 

driv 'a  ble,  drive'a-ble  (drlv'd- 

b’l),  a.  See -able. 

driv'age  (drlv'aj),  n.  Act  or 

process  of  driving. 

drive 'cap/,  n.  Mach.  A  metal 

cap  to  fit  over  something,  as  a 

well  tool,  so  that  it  can  be  driven 

without  burring. 

drived  (drlvd).  Obs.  or  dial. 

pret.  and  p.  p.  of  drive. 


drive  fit.  See  fit,  n.,  2  a 
drive'head/,  n.  Mach.  A  plug 
for  screwing  into  the  hollow  end 
of  a  part  so  tiiat  it  can  be  driven 
without  injury. 

driv'el.  n.  [ME.  drivel ;  cf.  D. 
drevel  a  tool  for  driving,  G.  trie- 
bel ,  OHG.  tribil  driver,  servant ; 
also  cf.  Norw.  dial,  drivla  to 
work  slowly.  The  sense  “  fool  ” 
is  prob.  influenced  by  drive 1  to 
slaver.  See  drive.]  A  menial  ; 
drudge  ;  also,  a  foolish,  imbe¬ 
cile,  or  dirty  person.  Obs. 
driT'el-ing-ly,  adv.  of  driveling. 
p.  pr. 


food,  foot;  out,  oil ;  chair  ;  go  ;  sing,  iijk  ;  then,  thin;  nature,  verdure  (250) ;  K  =  ch  in  G.  icli,  ach  (144) ;  boN  ;  yet;  zh  —  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Guide. 

Full  explanations  of  Abbreviations,  Signs,  etc-.  Immediately  precede  the  Vocabulary. 
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aft.  Obs.  b  A  spanker.  Rare.  Smyth,  c  The  sixth 
mast  on  a  many-masted  schooner  (called  also  driver  mast ) ; 
also,  the  lower  sail  set  on  this  mast. 

7-  A  boat  engaged  in  drift-net  fishing.  Eng. 

8.  The  dowitcher.  Local,  U.  S. 
driver  ant.  Any  of  certain  African  stinging  ants 
of  the  genus  Anomma  /  —so  called  because  they 
move  about  in  vast  armies,  and  drive  away  or 
devour  all  insects  and  other  small  animals. 
drive'screw/  (driv'skrooQ,  n.  A  screw  that 
is  driven  home  or  nearly  home  with  a  hammer, 
drive'way'  (driv'wa'),  n.  1.  A  passage  or 
way  along  or  through  which  carriages  or  ani¬ 
mals  are  driven. 

2.  A  way  along  which  game  is  driven, 
driv'ing  (driv'Ing),  p.  pr.  dL*  vb.  ? i.  of  drive. 

Specif.  :  p.  a.  Having  great  force  of  impulse  ;  Driver  Ant 
as,  a  driving  wind  or  storm  ;  also,  communi-  ( Anomma 
eating  force  ;  impelling  ;  as,  a  driving  shaft.  arcens). 
driving  axle,  the  axle  of  a  driving  wheel,  as  in  a  locomotive. 
—  d.  box,  the  journal  box  of  a  locomotive  driving  axle.  —  d. 
clock,  Astron.  &  Phys.,  a  powerful  and  accurate  clock  mo¬ 
tion  for  turning  an  equatorial  telescope  round  its  polar 
axis,  so  as  to  hold  an  object  fixed  in  the  field  of  view,  or 
for  driving  a  chronograph  or  other  instrument.  — d.  fit. 
See  fit,  n.,  2  a.  —  d.  horn.  Elec.  Any  of  a  number  of  pro¬ 
jections  on  an  armature  periphery  for  balancing  the  drag 
on  the  cqnductora.  —  d.  note.  Music,  a  syncopated  note  ;  a 
tone  “  driving  ”  through  the  next  accent.  Obs.  —  d.  spring,  a 
supporting  spring  fixed  upon  a  locomotive  driving  box  to 
minimize  shock.  Eng.  Weale.  —  d.  wheel,  Mach.,  a  wheel 
that  communicates  motion  ;  specif.,  one  of  the  large  wheels 
of  a  locomotive  to  which  tin-  coupling  rods  are  attached  and 
which  are  driven  by  the  engine  connecting  rods ;  driver, 
driz'zle  (dnz'’l),  v.  i. ;  driz'zled  (-’Id) ;  driz'zling  (drlz'- 
lTng).  [Prob.  freq.  of  ME.  dresen  to  fall,  AS.  dreosan. 
See  dreary.]  To  rain  slightly  in  very  small  drops  ;  to  fall, 
as  water  from  the  clouds,  slowly  and  in  fine  particles ;  as, 
it  drizzles;  drizzling  rain.  “  Drizzling  tears.”  Spenser. 
driz'zle,  V.  t.  1.  To  shed  slowly  in  minute  drops  or  par¬ 
ticles.  “  The  air  doth  drizzle  dew.”  Shak. 

2.  To  wet  with  minute  drops, 
driz'zle,  n.  Fine  rain  like  mist. 

driz'zly  (driz'ii),  a.  Characterized  by  fine  rain  or  snow. 
“  Winter’ 8  drizzly  reign.”  Dry  den. 

drogh  (drog),  v.  t.  &  i.  To  transport  by  means  of  a 
drogher  ;  to  transfer  or  lighter  as  from  or  with  a  drogher, 
dro'gher  (dro'ger),  n.  Also  dro'ger.  [Prop.,  a  drier,  i.  e., 
of  fish,  a  fishing  craft  ( Or/ .  E.  D.) ;  fr.  D.  drogen,  droogen, 
to  dry,  droog  dry.  See  dry.]  A  small  craft  used  in  the 
West  Indies  as  a  coasting  vessel  or  cargo  lighter ;  hence, 
any  clumsy  coasting  or  cargo  vessel. 

droit  (droit),  n.  [F.  See  direct.]  Late,  a  A  right ;  also, 
that  to  which  one  has  a  right  ;  a  due ;  pi.,  dues  ;  duties, 
b  Law,  in  the  abstract ;  also,  a  law.  Obs.  or  French. 
droits  of  Admiralty,  Eng.  Law,  certain  rights  or  perquisites, 
as  the  proceeds  of  enemies’  ships  seized  in  port  or  taken 
by  noncommissioned  captors,  or  from  wrecks  and  dere¬ 
licts,  which  formerly  belonged  to  the  Court  of  Admiralty, 
but  are  now  paid  into  the  Exchequer, 
droi'tu-ral  (droi'tjj-ral),  a.  [F.  droiture  straightforward¬ 
ness.]  Law.  Relating  to  right  or  title  of  property,  as  dis¬ 
tinguished  from  right  of  possession  ;  as,  droitural  actions, 
droll  (drol),  a.  ;  droll'er  (-er) ;  droll'est.  [F.  drole ; 
cf.  G.  &  D.  drollig ,  LG.  drullig ,  D.  drol  a  thick  and  short 
person,  a  droll.]  Queer,  and  fitted  to  provoke  laughter  ; 
ludicrous  from  oddity  ;  amusing  and  strange. 

Syn.  — Comic,  comical,  farcical,  diverting,  humorous, 
ridiculous,  queer,  odd,  waggish,  facetious,  merry,  ludi¬ 
crous.  See  LAUGHABLE. 

droll,  n.  1.  One  whose  practice  it  is  to  raise  mirth  by  odd 
tricks  ;  a  wag  ;  a  jester  ;  a  buffoon  ;  a  merry-andrew. 

2.  Something  exhibited  to  raise  mirth  or  sport,  as  a  pup¬ 
pet  show  or  farce.  Obs.  or  R. 

At  fairs  .  .  .  were  acted  farces  called  “  drolls ,"  consisting  of 
the  most  vulgar  scenes  .  .  .  in  popular  plays.  A.  \V.  Ward. 

3.  Jesting  ;  burlesque  ;  also,  the  acting  of  farces.  Obs. 
droll,  v.  i.  ;  drolled  (droid) ;  droll'ing.  To  jest  or  make 

sport ;  to  play  the  buffoon.  Stevenson. 

droll,  v.  t.  1.  To  lead  or  influence  by  jest  or  trick ;  to 
banter  or  jest ;  to  cajole. 

Men  that  will  not  be  reasoned  into  their  senses,  may  yet  be 
laughed  or  drolled  into  them.  L' Estrange. 

2.  To  make  a  jest  of  ;  to  set  in  a  comical  light.  Rare. 
This  drolling  everything  is  rather  fatiguing.  W.  D.  Howells. 
droll'er-y  (drol'er-T),  n. ;  pi.  -eries  (-Tz).  [F.  drolerie. 

See  droll.]  1.  Something  that  is  droll.  Specif.  :  a  A 
lively  or  comic  picture.  Obs.  or  R.  b  A  comic  entertain¬ 
ment,  as  a  puppet  show  or  farce ;  also,  a  puppet.  Obs. 
C  A  droll  story  ;  a  jest. 

2.  Jesting;  buffoonery;  comical  gestures  or  manners. 

3.  Quality  of  being  droll ;  humor. 

The  rich  drollery  of  “  She  Stoops  to  Conquer."  Macaulay. 
dro  m®  og'na-thous  (dro'me-Qg'nd-thMs),  a.  [NL.  :  Dro- 


mseus  -gnathotis.]  Zool.  Resembling  the  ratite  birds 
in  the  structure  of  the  palate ;  —  said  of  certain  birds.  The 
posterior  ends  of  the  palatines  and  the  anterior  ends  of  the 
pterygoids  are  imperfectly,  if  at  all,  articulated  with  the 
basispheuoid  rostrum,  the  vomer  is  broad  and  cleft  behind, 
and  there  are  strong  basipterygoid  processes  arising  from 
the  body  of  the  basispheuoid.  —  dro  mae-og'na-thism 
(dro'me-bg'nd-thlz’m),  n. 

Dro-m®'US  (dro-me'ws),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  bpopaios  swift, 
fr.  bpapeiu  to  run.]  Zool.  The  genus  of  ratite  birds  con¬ 
sisting  of  the  emus.  See  emu.  It  is  the  type  and  only  ex¬ 
isting  genus  of  a  family,  Dro-m®'i  d®  (-T-de). 

-drome  (-drom).  [Gr.  -fipo/xo?  running,  tpopos  a  running, 
course,  fr.  Spapelv  to  run.]  A  suffix,  used  chiefly  in  bot¬ 
any,  denoting  a  running,  running  course  ;  as  in  craspedo- 
drome,  parallelodrome,  paryphoarome,  etc. 
drom'e  da  ry  (drum'e-da-rl  ;  drbm'- ;  see  note  below),  n.  ; 
pi.  -ries  (-rlz). 

[F.  dromadaire, 

LL.  dromedari - 
us,  fr.  L.  dromas 
(sc.  camelus),  fr. 

Gr.  Sponds  run¬ 
ning,  from  Spa- 
peiv,  used  as  aor. 
of  Tpe\€LV  to  run; 
cf.  Skr.  dram  to 
run.]  1.  Orig., 
a  camel  of  unusu¬ 
al  speed  bred  and 
trainedespecially 
for  riding  ;  now, 
more  often,  the 
Arabian  or  one- 
liumped  camel 
(( lamelus  drome- 
darius)  as  distinguished  from  the  Bactrian  camel. 

2.  A  dromond.  Obs. 

3.  A  clumsy  or  stupid  fellow.  Obs. 

The  leading  dictionaries  all  prefer  the  pronunciation  didim'-, 
but  drdmf-  is  now  much  used,  both  in  England  and  America;  cf. 
ACCOMPLISH,  BOMB,  DONKEY,  etc. 

drom'ic  (drCm'Tk)  )  a.  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  like  a  dromos, 
drom'i-cal  (-T-kftl)  )  or  course  for  foot  races;  specif., 
Arch.,  having  a  ground  plan  long  and  narrow,  like  a  course 
for  foot  races; — applied  esp.  to  the  Latin  basilicas,  as 
distinguished  from  the  nearly  square  Eastern  churches. 
drom'O-graph  (drbm'o-graf),  n.  [Gr.  Spopos  course  -f- 
-graph.’]  A  registering  hsemadromometer. 
drom'ond  (drSm'find  ;  drfim'-),  or  drom'on  (-un),  n.  [OF. 
dromont,  L.  dromo,  fr.  Gr.  Spopmv  light  vessel,  prob.  fr. 
Spapeiv  to  run.  See  dromedary.]  In  the  Middle  Ages,  a 
large,  fast-sailing  galley  or  cutter.  Hist,  or  Archaic. 

The  great  dromond  swinging  from  the  quay.  W.  Morris. 
drom'os  (dr5m'5s),  n. ;  pi.  dromi  (-i),  or  dromoi  (-oi).  [L., 
fr.  Gr.  Spopos,  fr.  root  of  Spapeiu  to  run.]  a  Class.  Antiq. 
A  course  for  foot  races,  b  Archseol.  A  straight  passage  or 
avenue  of  approach,  as  to  a  temple  or  tomb, 
dromo-trop'ic  (dr5m'o-tr5p'Tk),  a.  [Gr.  6po,uos  course  -f- 
-tropic. J  Bot.  Exhibiting  spiral  curvature;  — said  cf 
twining  plants.  —  dro-mot'ro-plsm  (dro-mQt'ro-pTz’m),  n. 
-dromous  A  suffix  used  to  signify  running;  as  in  cata- 
na dromous,  pro  dromous.  See  -drome. 
drone  (dron),  n.  [ME.  drane  a  drone  bee,  AS.  drdn  ;  akin 
to  OS.  dran,  OHG.  treno ,  G.  drohne,  Dan.  drone ;  cf.  Gr. 
TevQprg  i)  a  kind  of  wasp,  dial.  Gr.  Opunaf  drone.  Prob. 
named  fr.  the  droning  sound.  See  drone  to  hum.]  1.  The 
male  of  bees,  esp.  of  the  honeybee.  The  drone  of  the 
honeybee  is  somewhat  larger  and  stouter  than  the  worker. 
It  has  no  sting  and  gathers  no  honey,  its  only  use  to  the 
colony  being  to  impregnate  the  queen.  Drones  are  reared 
in  cells,  called  drone  cells,  of  larger  size  than  those  of  the 
workers,  and  are  commonly,  if  not  always,  hatched  from 
unfertilized  eggs.  When  food  is  scarce  the  drones  are 
driven  from  the  hive  by  the  workers. 

2  One  who  lives  on  the  labors  of  others  ;  a  lazy,  idle 
fellow  ;  a  sluggard. 

By  living  ns  a  drone ,  to  be  an  unprofitable  and  unworthy  mem¬ 
ber  of  bo  noble  and  learned  a  society.  Burton. 

drone,  v.  i.  [From  drone  the  bee.]  To  move  sluggishly 
or  indolently  ;  to  live  in  idleness, 
drone,  v.  t.  To  spend  or  pass  after  the  manner  of  a  drone, 
or  idler  ;  to  spend  in  sluggish  idleness, 
drone,  v.  i.  ;  droned  (drond) ;  dron'ing  (droll'ing).  [Cf. 
D.  dreunen,  G.  drohnen,  Icel.  drynja  to  roar,  drynr  a  roar¬ 
ing,  Sw.  drona  to  bellow,  drone,  Dan.  drone,  Goth,  drun- 
jus  sound,  Gr.  Qpijvos  dirge,  Skr.  dhran  to  sound.  Cf. 
drone  the  bee.]  To  make  a  low,  dull,  monotonous,  hum¬ 
ming  or  murmuring  sound  ;  hence,  to  speak  monotonously. 

Where  the  beetle  wheels  his  droning  flight.  Gray. 
drone,  v.  i.  To  utter  or  sound  with  a  drone  or  in  a  low, 
monotonous  tone. 


drone  (dron),  n.  [From  drone  to  hum.]  1.  Tliat  which 
gives  out  a  grave  or  monotonous  tone  or  dull  sound  ;  as : 
a  A  drum.  Obs.  to  A  bagpipe  or  similar  instrument. 
C  One  of  the  lowest  tubes  of  a  bagpipe,  as  that  which 
sounds  the  key  note  or  the  fifth,  d  One  who  speaks 
monotonously,  as  with  a  drawl. 

2.  A  humming  or  deep  murmuring  sound. 

The  moiiotonouB  drone  of  the  wheel.  Longfellow. 

3.  Music.  A  monotonous  bass,  as  in  pastoral  composition; 
a  deep  sustained  monotone. 

drone  bee.  A  drone  ;  a  male  bee. 

drone  £ly.  A  nearly  cosmopolitan  dipterous  fly  ( Eristalis 
tcuax),  of  the  family  SyrphidiEj  superficially  resembling 
the  drone  bee.  Its  larva  lives  in  filthy  water  and  putrid 
matter,  and  is  of  the  type  known  as  rat-tailed  maggot. 
dron'go  (droij'go),  n.  ;  pi.  -gos  (-goz).  [Native  name  in 
Madagascar.]  Any  oscine  passerine  bird  of  the  family 
Dicruridfe.  They  are  chiefly  black  with  a  deeply  forked 
tail,  and  are  natives  of  Asia,  Africa,  and  Australia.  Called 
also  drongo  shrike. 

drongo  cuckoo  A  cuckoo  of  India  ( Sumicidus  dicru- 
roides)  resembling  the  common  drongo  ( Buchanga  aha). 
droil'isll  (dron'Tsli),  o.  Like  a  drone;  indolent;  slow. — 
dron'ish-ly,  adv.  —  dron'ish-ness,  n. 
drool,  droul  (drool),  v.  t.  &  i.  [Of  uncertain  origin.]  To 
utter,  cry,  or  sound  in  a  low  mournful  tone  or  note ;  as, 
the  drooling  wind.  Now  Chiefly  Dial. 
drool  (drool),  v.  i.  ;  drooled  (drdold) ;  drool'ing.  [Contr. 
fr.  drivel.]  To  drivel ;  hence,  to  talk  foolishly  or  with 
mere  profuse  verbiage.  Dial.  Eng.  Sc  U.  S. 

His  mouth  drooling  with  text6.  T.  Parker. 

droop  (droop),  v.  i. ;  drooped  (droopt)  or,  chiefly  poetic , 
droopt  ;  droop'ing.  [ME.  drupen,  droupen ,  dr  open  ;  fr. 
Icel.  drupa ;  akin  to  E.  drop.  See  drop.]  1.  To  hang 
bending  downward;  to  sink  or  hang  down,  as  an  animal, 
plant,  etc.,  from  physical  inability  or  exhaustion,  want  of 
nourishment,  or  the  like. 

I  saw  him  ten  days  before  he  died,  and  observed  he  began 
very  much  to  droop  and  languish.  Swift. 

2.  To  grow  weak  or  faint  with  disappointment,  grief,  o» 
like  causes  ;  to  be  dispirited  or  depressed  ;  to  flag  ;  to  lan¬ 
guish  ;  as,  her  spirits  drooped. 

I  ’ll  animate  the  soldier’B  drooping  courage.  Addison. 

3.  To  proceed  downward,  or  toward  a  close  ;  to  decline. 

“  Then  day  drooped .”  Tennyson. 

4  Ordnance.  To  wear  away  at  the  muzzle  after  much 
firing  ;  —  said  of  a  smooth-bore  gun.  Obs. 

droop,  v.  t.  To  let  droop  or  sink  ;  to  cause  to  fall, 
droop,  n.  A  drooping  ;  ns,  a  droop  of  the  eye. 
droop'ing,  p.  pr.  6c  vb.  n.  of  droop.  Specif. :  p.  a.  Bot. 
Inclining  downwards  ;  nodding  ;  —  said  of  inflorescence. 
—  droop'ing-ly,  «<Zr.  —  droop'ing  ness,  n. 
droop'y  (droop'T),  a. ;  droop'i-er  (-T-er) ;  droop'i-est. 
Tending  to  droop  ;  gloomy  ;  dejected  ;  drooping, 
drop  (dr5p),  n.  [ME.  drope,  AS.  dropa ;  akin  to  OS. 
dropo,  D.  drop,  G.  tropfen,  Icel.  dropi,  Sw.  droppe  ;  and 
to  AS.  dreopan  to  drip,  drop,  OS.  driopan,  D.  druipen , 
OHG.  triofan ,  G.  triefen,  Icel.  drjupa.  In  some  senses 
from  drop ,  v.  Cf.  drip,  droop.]  1  The  quantity  of 
fluid  which  falls  in  one  spherical  mass ;  a  liquid  globule ; 
hence,  the  smallest  easily  measured  portion  of  a  fluid. 
The  size  of  a  drop  varies  with  the  specific  gravity  and 
viscosity  of  the  liquid  and  also  with  the  conditions  under 
which  it  is  formed.  It  is  usually  considered  equal  to  a 
minim,  but  varies  considerably  from  this  value. 

2.  Hence :  a  A  modicum  of  drink ;  as,  to  take  a  wee 
drop  for  the  stomach’s  sake.  Swift,  b  pi.  Any  medicine 
the  dose  of  which  is  measured  by  drops ;  as,  lavender 
drops,  c  A  minute  quantity  or  portion. 

That  drop  of  peace  divine.  Keble. 

d  An  old  Scottish  weight  of  Tl5  oz.  See  weight. 

3.  That  which  resembles,  or  that  which  hangs  like,  a  liq¬ 
uid  drop  ;  as  an  earring,  a  sparkling  pendant,  a  sugarplum 
(sometimes  medicated),  a  kind  of  shot,  a  stain  or  spot,  etc. 
4  Act  or  instance  of  dropping  ;  sudden  fall,  descent. 

5.  The  dropping  of  young  (in  birth)  ;  young  so  born.  Rare. 

6.  a  Steam  Engin.  The  fall  in  pressure  of  the  steam  in 
a  compound  engine  between  the  high-pressure  cylinder 
and  the  receiver  or  between  the  receiver  and  the  low- 
pressure  cylinder,  b  Elec.  A  fall  of  electric  potential  due 
to  resistance  of  the  circuit  or  other  causes. 

7-  Whatever  is  arranged  to  drop,  hang,  or  fall  from  an 
elevated  position  ;  also,  a  contrivance  for  lowering  some¬ 
thing  ;  as  :  a  A  door  or  platform  opening  downward  ;  a 
trapdoor  ;  that  part  of  the  gallows  on  which  a  culprit 
stands  when  he  is  to  be  hanged  ;  hence,  the  gallows  itself, 
b  A  machine  for  lowering  heavy  weights,  as  packages, 
coal  wagons,  etc.,  to  a  ship’s  deck,  c  A  contrivance  for 
temporarily  lowering  a  gas  jet.  d  A  curtain  which  drops 
or  falls  in  front  of  the  stage  of  a  theater,  etc.  e  A  drop 
press  or  drop  hammer,  f  A  movable  plate  serving  to  cover 
the  keyhole  of  a  lock,  g  A  slot  for  mail,  as  in  a  letter 


driver  boom.  Naut  An  old  name 
for  the  spanker  boom.  [he. I 
drivermasfc.  Naut.  =  driver,! 
driver  plate.  Mach.  A  lathe  face¬ 
plate  having  a  dog  for  driving 
the  carrier  which  grips  the  work, 
drive '■ wel V,  n.  =  driven  well. 
dri ve'wheeF,  n.  =  driving 

WHEEL.  [WHIST.  I 

drive  whist.  =  progressive! 
driv'ing-ly,  adv.  of  driving. 
driv'n.  Driven.  Ref.  Sp. 
driwerie.  +  druery. 
drlx'y,  drick'sie,  a.  [Ofuncert. 
origin.]  Decayed;  druxy.  Obs. 
driz'l.  Drizzle.  Ref.  Sp. 
driz'ld.  Drizzled.  Re/.  Sp. 
driz'zle,  n.  A  small  ling, 
droane.  +  drone. 
drobyl.  drubble. 
droch'lin,  drogh'lin  (druK'lYn), 
a.  Puny  ;  small  and  feeble  ; 
also,  lazy.  Scot. 
drock.’n.  A  ditch  or  small 
watercourse  ;  a  drain  under  a 
road.  Dial.  Eng.  —  v.  t.  To 
drain  by  drocks.  Dial.  Eng. 
drod'dum  (drOd'um),  n.  The 
breech.  Scot. 
drof.  Obs.  pret.  of  drive. 
drof  Obs.  or  dial.  Eng.  var.  of 
drove,  n. 

drof.  a.  [AS.  rfrof]  Disturbed; 
troubled  ;  Bad.  Obs.  —  drof'ly, 
a.  Obs. 

drof 'land  (drof '14nd),  n.  [See 
drove.]  O.  Eng.  Law.  Land 


held  by  the  service  of  driving 
the  lord's  cattle  or  his  distresses 
from  place  to  place,  as  to  fairs, 
markets,  etc.  Erroneously  ex¬ 
plained  by  Cowell,  and  others 
following  him,  as  a  payment  for 
the  privilege  of  driving  cattle 
through  a  manor  to  fairs  or 
markets. 

drogem&n-  +  dragoman. 
drogen.  Ohs.  p.  p.  of  dree. 
Dro'ge-o  (dro'j$-5).  Var.  of 
Drogio. 

dro'ger.  f  daroga.  India. 
dro'ger,  drog'ger.  Vars.  of 

DROGHER. 

drogges.  Obs.  pi.  of  drug. 
drogh.  Obs.  pret.  of  draw. 
drogh'ling  and  cogh'ling 
(drdK'lln  a  n  kOK'ltn). 
Wheezing  and  blowing.  Scot. 
droght.  +  drought. 
Dro'gi-o(arfi'jY-o),7i.  The  name 
given  by  Antonio  Zeno,  a  Vene¬ 
tian  voyager  of  the  14th  century, 
to  a  country  of  vast  extent,  rep¬ 
resented  as  lying  to  the  south 
and  west  of  Estotiland,  and,  by 
those  who  credit  the  narrative, 
identified  with  Nova  Scotia  and 
New  England.  [dragoman. I 
drog'man,  dro  g'o-m  an.  + 1 
drogs  (drdgz).  Scot.  pi.  of  drug. 
drogthe.  drought. 
drogue.  +  drug. 
drogue  (dr5g),  n.  Naut.  =  drag, 
n.,  7  a.  See  drag  sail. 


Ii  dro  guet'  (dro'ge'),  n.  [F.] 
Any  of  various  dress  fabrics  ; 
specif.,  a  kind  of  woolen  rep  not 
now  much  used.  Cf.  drugget. 
droh.  Obs.  pret.  of  draw. 
droich  (dron  :  droiit),  [Gael.] 
A  dwarf.  Scot.  —  drolch'y  (-t), 
a.  Scot. 

droict.  +  droit,  a  right, 
droll,  n.  [Cf.  D.  druil  sluggard 
and  E.  droll.]  A  drudge  ;  also, 
drudgery.  Obs. 
droll,  r.  i.  Sf  '•  [Cf.  D.  druilen 
to  mope.]  To  work  sluggishly; 
to  plod,  or  cause  to  plod.  Obs. 
droit,  n.  See  weight. 

||  droit'  au  tra  vail'  (drwa'-to 
triVva'y’).  f F. ]  The  right  to 
labor  ;  —  applied  esp.  to  a  social¬ 
istic  d  o  c  t  ri  n  e  that  the  state 
should  give  every  one  labor, 
droit'  d’au  baine'  (drwa' 
o'bfn').  [F.  See  auba ine.] 
The  right,  formerly  possessed  by 
the  crown  or  state  in  France, 
of  confiscating  all  the  property, 
real  and  personal,  of  which  a 
domiciled  alien  died  possessed. 
It  was  abolished  July  14, 1819. 

|  droit'  de  regale'  (dS  rfi'g&l'). 
F.]  See  2d  regalia,  1. 
i  droit'  des  gena'  <da  zhaw'). 
F.]  The  law  of  nations-,  inter¬ 
national  law. 

droit'  et  loyal'  (drwa'-tii 
wA'ydl').  [1*.]  Upright  and 
loyal. 


I1  droits'  ci  vils' (drwii' se'vel'). 
[F.]  Fr.  Law.  Private  rights, 
droits 'man,  n.  The  collector 

of  droits.  Eng. 

droi'ture,  n.  [F.l  Rightness  ; 
righteousness.  Oos. 
droi'tu-rel.  a.  Droitural.  Rare. 

1  droitzBch'ka  (droich'ka). 
Var.  of  droshky. 
droke.  Var.  of  drouk. 
droke.  Dial. Eng.var.of  drowk. 
droke.  «.  [Cf.  drawk.]  The 
darnel.  Dial.  Eng. 

||  drole  (drol),  n.  [F.]  Unprin¬ 
cipled  or  artful  person  ;  rogue, 
droll'er,  n.  Jester  ;  droll.  Obs. 
droll 'lng-ly,  adv.  of  drolling ,  p. 
pr.  See  -ly. 

droll'ish,  a.  Somewhat  droll. 
—  droll'ish-ness,  n. 
droll  'ist.  n.  A  droll.  Rare. 
droll 'ness,  n.  See  -ness. 
drol'ly  (drOl'lY),  adv.  of  droll. 
Dro  mae-og'na-th®  (dro'mf-bg'- 
na-the),  n.  pi.  [NL.  See  dro- 
m iEOGN athous.J  Zool.  Syn.  of 
Cry  pturi. 

drombeslade.  f  drumslade. 
drome  (dr5m),  n.  [F.,  fr.  Gr. 
£pofxa?  running.]  The  crab 
plover. 

drom'ed.  n.  [LL .dromeda.]  A 
dromedary.  Obs. 
drom  e-da'ri-an  (drfim'f-da'rY- 
f)n;  drOm'-),  a.  Pert,  to  a  drome¬ 
dary  .  —  n.  A  rider  on  a  drome¬ 


dary.  —  drom'e-da-rl s t  (-dtt- 
rTst),  n. 

Dro-ml'ci-a  (drfi-mYsh'T-«),  n. 
[NL.,  fr.  Gr.  bpopiKo;  swift, 
fleet.]  Zool.  A  genus  of  very 
small  arboreal  phalangers  of 
Australia,  New  Guinea,  and 
Tasmania.  D.  n  an  a  is  only 
about  four  inches  long,  exclud¬ 
ing  the  tail.  They  have  received 
the  book  name  of  dormouse  pha- 
langer. 

Dro'mi-o  of  Eph'e-sus.  Dro'- 
mi-o  of  SyT'a-cuse'  (dro'nn-b). 
Twin  brothers, completely  alike, 
attendants  on  the  twin  Antipho- 
luses  in  Shakespeare’s  “Comedy 
of  Errors.’’ 
dromme.  +  drum. 
dro-mom'e-ter  (drr.-mftm'f-ter), 
».  [Gr.  6pop,o9  a  running  + 
-in  etc An  instrument  for 
measuring  speed,  as  of  a  train, 
dro-mom 'e-try  (-trY),  n.  Meas¬ 
urement  of  velocity, 
drom'on-da-ry.  +  ’dromedary. 
Dro-mor'nis  (dro-mdr'nTs),  n. 
[NL.  ;  Gr.  Spouos  running  -f- 
opvis  bird.]  Paleon.  A  genus 
of  extinct  ratite  birds  founded  on 
remains  found  in  Queensland, 
drom'o-scope  (d  r5  m'C-s  k  5  p  ; 
dro'mrt-),  n.  [Gr.  Spop os  a  run¬ 
ning  +  -scope.]  An  instrument 
for  indicating  speed ;  also,  one 


for  indicating  a  ship’s  course, 
dromund.  ^  dromond. 
dro'nach  (dro'naK).n.  Penal- 
tv  ;  punishment.  Scot. 
dron'age(drdn'ftj),  n.  The  con¬ 
dition  of  a  drone, 
drone.  +  drown. 
drone  cell-  Zool.  Seelst  drone. 
dro'nel.  n.  Drone  ;  male  bee. 
Obs. 

drone'pipe'.n.  =  6th  drone,  1  c- 
dron'er  (dron'Cr),  n.  One  who 
drones. 

dro 'net,  7j.  Dronel.  Obs. 
drong.  Var.  of  drano.  Dial. 

Eng. 

drong.  Obs.  pret.  of  drint;. 
drnn'ing-ly  (dron'-),  adwot 
droning ,  p.  pr.  [of  drink.  I 

dronk.  Ods.  or  dial.  Eng.  pret.  ] 
dronke.  r  DRUNK, 
dronkelew.  f  drunkelew. 
dronk'en.  Obs.  or  dial.  Eng.  p.p. 
of  drink. 

dronkle  +  drenkle. 
dronslade.  +  drumslade. 
dron'y  (drdn'Y),  a.  1.  Like  a 
drone  ;  sluggish  ;  lazy. 

2.  Of  sounds,  having  a  drone, 
drook-  Var.  of  i>kouk. 
droome.  +  drum. 
droop,  a.  Drooping, 
droop 'er.  n.  One  that  droops, 
droopt,  pret.  Sr  p-  of  droot. 
droop  'wort'  Aar.  of  dropwokt. 
droot  (droot).  Dial.  Eng.  var. 
of  drought. 


ale,  senate,  c&re,  ftm,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofa ;  eve,  $vent,  6nd,  recent,  maker;  ice,  Ill;  old,  obey,  orb,  Sdd,  sSft,  connect ;  use,  unite,  urn,  up,  circus,  menu; 

||  Foreign  Word.  f  Obsolete  Variant  of.  -f  combined  with.  =  equals. 
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box.  h  A  shutter  in  an  electric  annunciator,  which  drops 
when  the  circuit  is  closed . 

8.  The  depth  to  which,  or  the  distance  through  which, 
one  drops  or  is  sunk.  Specif.  :  a  Mach.  The  distance  of 
the  axis  of  a  shaft  below  the  base  of  a  hanger,  b  The  ver¬ 
tical  descent  allowed  a  culprit  in  hanging ;  as,  a  drop  of 
three  feet,  o  Naut.  The  distance  from  the  head  to  the 
foot  of  a  course  ;  the  height  which  is  called  hoist  in  all  sails 
except  courses.  Cf.  hoist,  n.,  2  b. 

9.  An  abrupt  declivity  or  fall  in  level ;  specif.,  Fort.,  a 
part  of  a  ditch  deeper  than  the  rest,  as  beside  a  caponier. 

10.  Football.  Short  for  drop  kick. 

a  drop  In  the  bucket,  a  part  so  small  as  to  be  negligible.  —  d. 
by  d.,  in  small  successive  quantities ;  in  repeated  portions. 
*'  Made  to  taste  drop  by  drop  more  than  the  bitterness  of 
death.’  Burke.  —  d.  serene.  Med.  See  amaurosis.  —  to  have 
a  d.  in  the,  or  one's,  eye,  to  be  intoxicated  to  the  point  of 
showing  it.  Shiny.  —  to  get,  nrhave,  thed.  on  (one),  to  place 
or  hold  at  a  disadvantage,  orig.  by  covering  with  a  firearm. 
Slang,  U.  S.  if-  Australia. 

drop  (drop),  v.  t.  ;  dropped  (drSpt)  or  dropt  ;  drop'pino. 
[ME.  droppen,  AS.  dropan,  v.  i.  See  drop,  n.]  1.  To  pour 
or  let  fall  in  drops  or  small  globules;  to  distill.  “  The 
trees  drop  balsam.”  Creech. 

The  recording  angel,  as  he  wrote  it  down,  dropped  a  tear  upon 
the  word  and  blotted  it  out  forever.  Sterne. 

2.  To  let  fall,  like  a  drop  ;  to  release  to  a  downward  mo¬ 
tion  ;  as,  to  drop  a  line  in  fishing ;  also,  to  make  (a  mo¬ 
tion)  analogous  to  dropping ;  as,  to  drop  a  curtsy.  Also 
fig.  ;  as,  to  drop  a  sigh. 

3.  To  cover  with  drops  ;  to  variegate  ;  to  bedrop. 

Show  to  the  sun  their  waved  coats  dropped  with  gold.  Milton. 

4.  To  let  go  ;  to  dismiss ;  to  set  aside  ;  to  have  done  with  ; 
to  discontinue  ;  to  forsake  ;  to  give  up. 

They  suddenly  drop't  the  pursuit  S.  Sharp. 
The  connection  had  been  dropped  many  years.  Scott. 

5.  Hence:  a  To  deposit  or  set  down ;  to  leave ;  as,  to 
drop  a  parcel  at  one’s  door,  b  To  omit  (as  a  letter)  in 
writing  or  speaking. 

Dropping  the  too  rough  H  in  Hell  and  Heaven.  Tennyson. 
C  To  remove  (a  student)  from  his  class,  from  a  course  of 
study,  or  the  like. 

6.  To  bestow  or  communicate  by  a  suggestion  ;  to  let  fall 
hi  an  indirect,  cautious,  or  gentle  manner ;  as.  to  drop  a 
hint  or  word  of  counsel. 

7.  To  give  birth  to  ;  as,  to  drop  a  lamb. 

8.  To  part  with  or  lose  (money).  Slang. 

9-  To  fell  or  bring  down  ;  as,  to  drop  one’s  man. 

10.  To  send  (a  letter  or  the  like)  as  by  dropping  it  in  the 
letter  box  ;  as,  please  drop  me  a  line. 

11.  To  lower  or  depress,  as  a  curtain,  the  muzzle  of  a  gun, 
one’s  eyes,  voice,  etc. 

12.  Naut.  To  leave  behind  ;  to  outdistance  ; — often  with 
astern  ;  as,  we  were  dropping  the  land  fast ;  the  yacht 
had  dropped  all  her  competitors  astern. 

13.  Football,  a  To  drop-kick  (a  ball),  b  To  score  (a  goal) 
by  drop-kicking. 

14.  Mech.  Short  for  drop-forge. 

to  drop  a  vessel,  Naut.,  to  cause  it  to  drop  down  as  with  the 
tide.  Hare,  —  to  d.  the  curtain,  to  end  the  tale,  or  close  the 
performance  or  episode. 

drop,  v.  i.  1.  To  fall  ih  drops ;  also,  to  let  drops  fall ;  to 
give  off  drops  ;  to  drip. 

The  kindly  dew  drops  from  the  higher  tree.  Spenser. 

2.  To  fall,  or  fall  away  ;  to  descend  ;  sink  ;  disappear  ;  as, 
ripe  fruit  drops  from  a  tree  ;  wise  words  drop  from  the  lips. 

The  meaning  has  dropped  out  of  memory.  11.  Spencer. 
Behind  the  hilltop  drops  the  sun.  J.  V.  Cheney. 

3.  To  be  depressed  ;  to  lower  ;  as,  his  voice  dropped  ;  the 
market  is  dropping. 

4.  To  fall  dead,  or  to  fall  as  in  death  ;  to  die. 

5.  To  come  unexpectedly  or  casually ;  —  usually  with  in 
or  into  ;  as,  my  old  friend  dropped  in  a  moment. 

6 .  To  come  to  an  end  ;  to  cease  ;  as,  the  affair  dropped. 

7.  To  fall  short  of  a  mark.  Hare. 

It  drops  or  overshoots  by  the  disproportion  of  distance.  Collier. 
8-  To  be  deep  in  extent ;  to  descend  perpendicularly  ;  as, 
her  main  topsail  drops  seventeen  yards. 

9.  a  To  move  easily  down  a  river  toward  the  sea,  out  to 
sea,  or,  generally,  with  a  favoring  wind  or  current ;  —  usu¬ 
ally  with  down  ;  as,  the  barges  drop  down  on  the  ebb  tide, 
b  To  fall  behind  something  or  to  the  rear,  esp.  through 
intent  or  lack  of  effort ;  —  with  behind ,  astern ,  to  the  rear , 
or  a  similar  word  or  phrase  ;  as,  the  ship  lowered  a  boat 
which  dropped  astern  ;  the  artillery  dropped  to  the  rear. 

10.  To  be  bom  ;  also,  to  let  young  fall  in  giving  birth  ;  — 
said  of  animals. 

11  To  come  down  (upon),  as  in  checking  or  reproving  ; 
ns,  to  drop  into  one  right  and  left.  Colloq.  or  Slang. 

12.  To  crouch,  as  at  sight  of  game  ;  —  said  of  dogs.  In 
breaking,  field  dogs  are  taught  to  drop  at  various  signals, 
as  the  firing  of  a  gun  or  the  flushing  of  a  bird, 
to  drop  off.  a  To  retire  or  disappear ;  also,  to  be  less  in  evi¬ 
dence.  b  To  fall  asleep ;  to  die.  —  to  d.  out,  to  withdraw, 
drop  arch.  Arch,  a  A  pointed  arch  with  two  centers 
whose  distance  apart  is  less  than  the  width  of  the  arch,  and 
hence  having  the  radii  less  than  the  span,  b  An  arch  hav¬ 
ing  some  or  all  of  the  centers  below  the  springing  line, 
drop  bar.  a  In  a  printing  press,  a  bar  or  roller  used  to 
guide  the  sheet  in  passing  into  the  machine,  b  In  a  sus¬ 
pension  bridge,  any  of  the  vertical  bars  connecting  the 
roadway  and  the  chain,  c  In  a  lady’s  bicycle,  an  inclined 
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Drop  Hammer. 

A  Tup  ;  B  Anvil  :  C 
Bed  ;  DD  Standards  ; 
E  Board  attached  to 
tup  and  lifted  by  Fric¬ 
tion  Rollers  at*  F ;  G 
Tappet  Rod  and  H 
Hand  Lever  for  oper¬ 
ating  releasing  gear  ; 
K  Lever  to  keep  tup 
raised  ;  L  Foot  Lever 
to  release  K. 


bar  connecting  the  top  of  the  front  fork  with  the  rear  part 
of  the  frame,  d  Loosely,  in  a  machine,  any  bar  having  a 
downward  motion. 

drop  box.  In  a  figure-weaving  loom,  a  box  containing 
shuttles  which  can  be  brought  into  action  as  required. 
The  shuttles  carry  wefts  of  various  colors, 
drop  Chronograph.  A  chronograph  in  which  time  inter¬ 
vals  are  measured  by  the  distances  traversed  by  a  body 
falling  between  vertical  guides, 
drop'-forge'  (drop'forj'),  v.  t. ;  -forged';  -forg'ing.  To 
forge  between  dies  by  a  drop  hammer  or  drop  press, 
drop  forging.  A  forging  made  by  a  drop  hammer  or  drop 
press. 

drop  hammer.  Mech.  A  hammer 
for  forging,  striking  up  metal,  etc., 
the  weight  being  raised  and  then  re¬ 
leased  to  drop  on  the  metal  resting 
on  an  anvil  or  die. 

drop'head'  (drop'h&F),  n.  A  device 
for  a  desk  or  table,  etc.,  so  con¬ 
trived  that  a  typewriter,  sewing 
machine,  or  the  like,  attached  to  it, 
may  be  swung  or  dropped  down  so 
as  to  leave  a  flat  table  top. 
drop  keel.  A  centerboard  (which 
see).  Eng. 

drop  kick  Football.  A  kick  given 
to  the  ball  as  it  rebounds  after  hav¬ 
ing  been  dropped  from  the  hands: 
sometimes.  Ena.,  a  kick  delivered 
as  the  ball  rebounds,  under  any 
circumstances.  Also,  the  resulting 
flight  of  a  ball  or  the  distance  cov¬ 
ered.  —  drop'-kick  ,  v.  t.  —  drop'- 
kick  or,  n. 

drop  letter.  A  letter  to  be  delivered 
from  the  office  where  posted.  U.  S. 
drop'light'  (drbp'lit'),  n.  An  attach¬ 
ment  to  a  gas  fixture  for  bringing 
light  down  nearer  to  a  table  or 
desk ;  a  pendant. 

dropped  (drbpt),  pret.  d*  p.  p.  of 
drop.  Hence:  p.  a.  Specif.,  as  ap¬ 
plied  to  eggs,  poached, 
dropped  coal,  Rugby  Football,  a  goal 
secured  oy  a  drop  kick  other  than 
a  penalty  kick.  —  d.  wrist,  wrist 
drop,  or  a  wrist  affected  with  it. 
drop'per  (.drSp'er),  ?i.  One  that  drops ;  specif.:  a  Fish¬ 
ing.  A  fly  that  drops  from  the  leader  above  the  bobfiy ;  bob¬ 
ber.  b  A  dropping  tube,  c  Mining.  A  branch  vein  which 
drops  off  from,  or  leaves,  the  main  lode  on  the  footwall 
side,  d  A  dog  that  drops  upon  the  ground  when  it  sights 
game,  —  formerly  a  common,  and  still  an  occasional,  habit 
of  the  setter.  ©  Iiort.  In  certain  bulbous  plants,  as  the 
tulip,  species  of  Oxalis ,  Erythronium ,  etc.,  a  vegetative 
shoot  which  grows  downward  from  the  bulb  of  a  young 
seedling,  developing  a  new  bulb  at  its  apex  deeper  in  the  soil, 
f  Agric.  (1)  One  who  sows  after  a  dibbler,  or  one  who  op¬ 
erates  the  mechanism  of  a  corn  planter  by  which  the  seed 
is  dropped.  (2)  An  attachment  to  a  reaping  machine  for 
dropping  the  grain  in  gavels  on  the  ground ;  also,  a  ma¬ 
chine  with  such  an  attachment, 
drop'ping  (drbp'Tng),^.  pr.  d  vb.  n.  of  drop.  Specif. :  vb. 
n.  1.  Act  of  causing  to  drop  or  of  letting  drop  ;  falling. 

2.  That  which  falls  in  drops,  as  rain,  melting  wax,  fat,  or 
the  dung  of  animals;  specif.,^/.,  wool  cast  off  from  the 
different  cylinders  in  carding  ;  flyings, 
dropping  bottle,  an  instrument  used  to  supply  small  quan¬ 
tities  of  a  fluid  to  a  test  tube  or  other  vessel.  It  is  some¬ 
times  used  for  the  same  purpose  as  a  burette,  except  that 
the  liquid  delivered  is  measured  by  the  loss  in  weight  of 
the  bottle  and  its  contents,  —  d.  fire,  shots, etc.,  a  continued 
irregular  discharge  of  firearms.  —  d.  pan,  a  dripping  pan. 

—  d.  tube,  a  tube  for  ejecting  any  liquid  in  drops. 

drop  press  Mech.  A  drop  hammer ;  sometimes,  a  dead- 
stroke  hammer  ;  — also  called  drop. 

drop  roller.  Print,  a  =  drop  bar  a.  b  A  press  roller 
that  drops  at  certain  intervals  for  the  purpose  of  conduct¬ 
ing  ink  from  the  ink  fountain  to  the  distributing  table  and 
rollers ;  a  ductor. 

drop  scene-  A  drop  curtain  on  which  a  scene  is  painted, 
drop'seed'  (drBp'sed'),  n.  Any  of  several  grasses  of  the 
genera  Sporobolus  and  Muhlenbergia. 
drop  shutter,  a  Flee.  =  drop,  n.,  7  h-  b  Photog.  A 
form  of  shutter  for  the  camera,  consisting  of  a  plate  of 
wood  or  metal  which,  when  released,  falls  vertically,  car¬ 
rying  an  aperture  in  its  center  past  the  opening  of  the  lens, 
dxop'si-cal  (dr5p'sT-kSl),  a.  [From  dropsy.]  1.  Diseased 
with  dropsy;  hydropical ;  tending  to  dropsy. 

2.  Of  or  pertaining  to  dropsy. 

—  drop'si-cal-ly,  adv.  —  drop'si-cal-ness.  n. 
drop  Siding.  Building.  Boarding  used  for  the  sides 

of  a  wooden  erection,  beveled  or  molded  with  an 
outward  and  downward  slope  and  lapped,  or  worked 
tongue  and  groove.  U.  S. 

drop  Strake.  Shipbuilding .  A  strake  that  is  dis¬ 
continued  toward  the  stem  or  stern  of  a  ship.  A 
number  of  strakes  must  be  thus  dropped  and  the 
others  tapered  on  account  of  the  decrease  in  girth, 
drop  sulphur.  Sulphur  granulated  by  pouring  it 
molten  into  water.  n_rtT1 

drop'sy  (drbp'sT),  n. ;  pi.  -sies  (-sTz).  [ME.  1  LappedTi 
dropsie,  dropesie,  ydropesie ,  OF.  idropisie ,  F.  Tongue  and 
hydropisie ,  L.  hydropisis,  fr.  Gr.  vSpmyj/  dropsy,  Groove. 


fr.  vSiop  water.  See  water  ;  cf.  hydropsy.]  1.  Med.  An 
unnatural  accumulation  of  serous  fluid  in  any  serous  cavity 
of  the  body,  or  in  the  subcutaneous  cellular  tissue.  The 
various  forms  of  dropsy  affecting  different  parts  of  the 
body  are  designated  by  specific  names,  as  anasarca,  ascites , 
hydrothorax ,  oedema ,  etc. 

2.  An  unappeasable  thirst  or  craving.  Obs. 

3.  Hort.  A  disease  of  succulent  plants  caused  by  excessive 
moisture,  and  manifested  by  unsightly  spots  on  the  foliage. 

drop  tin  Tin  granulated  by  pouring  it  molten  into  water, 
drop'wort'  (drbp'wQrt'),  n.  a  A  British  rosaceous  plant 
( Filipendula  Jilipendula)  with  pinnate,  incised  leaves  and 
panicles  of  white  or  reddish  flowers.  It  is  often  cultivated, 
b  Any  apiaceous  plant  of  the  genus  CEnanthe  ;  —  usually 
with  an  attributive  word,  as  hemlock  dropwort . 
drop  zinc.  Zmc^in  the  form  of  small  globules. 

Dros'er-a  (dr56'er-d),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  Spoaepos  dewy.] 
Hot.  A  large  and  widely  distributed  genus  of  bog-inhabit¬ 
ing  carnivorous  herbs,  the  sundews,  type  of  the  family  Dros- 
eraceae.  They  are  remarkable  for  the  viscid  glands  with 
which  their  leaves  are  provided,  and  by  means  of  which 
they  capture  small  insects. 

Dros  ei-a'ce  <e  (-a'se-e),  n.  pi.  [NL.]  Bot.  A  small  family 
of  herbs  (order  Sarraceniales),  the  sundew  family,  remark¬ 
able  for  being  insectivorous.  There  are  6  genera  and  about 
125  species,  of  wide  distribution,  Drosera  being  the  largest 
genus.  See  Dion^ea,  Drosophyllum,  Aldrovanda,  Rorid- 
ula.  —  dros  er  a'ceous  (-sh&s),  a. 

drosh'ky  (drbsh'kT ),  dros'ky  (drbs'kT),  n. ; pi.  -kies  (-kiz). 
[Russ,  drozhki ,  dim.  of  drogi  a  kind  of  carriage,  prop.  pi. 
of  droga  shaft  or  pole  of  a  carriage.]  A  low,  four-wheeled, 
open  carriage,  used  in  Russia,  consisting  of  a  kind  of  long 
bench,  on  which  the  passengers  ride  as  on  a  saddle,  with 
their  feet  on  bars  near  the  ground.  By  extension,  any  of 
various  forms  of  two-wheeled  or  four-wheeled  public  car¬ 
riages  used  in  Russia  and  other  European  countries. 

Dro  so  phyl'lum  (dro'so-ftl'Min),  n.  [NL. ;  Gr.  6p6<ro< r  dew 
-j-  <fy aAcv  leaf.]  Bot.  A  genus  of  droseraceous  plants 
consisting  of  a  single  species,  1 >.  lusitanicum  of  Portugal. 
It  is  a  slightly  shrubby  plant  with  narrow’  glandular  leaves 
and  yellow  flowers  having  10  stamens.  It  is  frequently 
cultivated  as  an  insect  trap,  the  glands  being  similar  in 
function  to  those  of  Drosera.  See  sundew.  Also  [/.  c.],  any 
plant  of  this  genus. 

dross  (drfts ;  205),  n.  [AS.  dros  filth,  lees  ;  cf.  AS.  drosna , 
pi.,  dregs,  akin  to  D  droesem,  G.  drusen .]  1.  The  scum 

or  refuse  matter  which  is  thrown  off,  or  falls  from,  metals 
in  smelting  the  ore,  or  in  the  process  of  melting ;  recrement. 

2.  Rust  of  metals.  Rare.  Addison. 

3.  Waste  matter;  any  worthless  matter  separated  from 
the  better  part,  as  dregs,  lees,  scum,  chaff,  or  slag  ;  leav¬ 
ings  ;  refuse. 

All  world’s  glory  is  but  dross  unclean.  Spenser. 
dross,  v.  t.  ;  drossed  (dr5st) ;  dross'ing.  1.  To  make  dross 
of  (lead) ;  to  convert  into  massicot  by  calcining. 

2.  To  free  from  dross. 

dross'y  (-1),  a.  ;  dross'i-er  (-T-er) ;  dross'i-est.  Of,  per¬ 
taining  to,  or  resembling,  dross  ;  full  of  dross  ;  impure  ; 
worthless.  “  Drossy  gold.”  Dryden.  44  Drossy  rimes.” 
Donne.  —  dross'i-ness,  n. 

drought  (drout),  drouth  (drouth),  n.  [ME.  droght , 
drovgih,  dru%<5,  AS.  drugat T,  fr.  drugian  to  dry,  akin  to 
dryge  dry.  See  dry.]  1.  Dryness  ;  want  of  rain  or  of 
water  ;  esp.,  such  dryness  of  weather  or  climate  as  affects 
the  earth,  and  prevents  the  growth  of  plants  ;  aridity. 

In  a  drought  the  thirsty  creatures  cry.  Dryden. 
Another  ill  accidentia  drouth  at  the  spindling  of  corn.  Bacon. 

2.  Parched  or  desert  land.  Poetic  and  Rare.  “  The  Ara¬ 
bian  drouth .”  Milton. 

3.  Thirst  ;  want  of  drink. 

4  Lack.  41  A  drought  of  Christian  writers.”  Fuller. 
drought'y  (drout'T)  j  a.  Characterized  by  drought ;  want- 
drouth'y  (drouth'T)  )  ing  rain;  arid;  also,  thirsty;  want¬ 
ing  drink.  “  Thy  droughty  throat.”  Philips. 

Droughty  and  parched  countries.  Ray 

drove  (drov),  71.  [AS.  draf,  fr.  drifan  to  drive.  See  drive.] 

1.  A  collection  of  cattle  driven,  or  cattle  collected  for 
driving ;  a  number  of  animals,  as  oxen,  sheep,  or  swine, 
driven  in  a  body. 

2.  Any  collection  of  animals  moving  or  driving  forward  ; 
as,  a  finny  drove  ;  also,  a  crowd  of  people  moving  in  one 
direction. 

Where  droves,  as  at  a  city  gate,  may  pass.  Dryden. 

3.  An  uninclosed,  unconstructed  road,  used 
mainly  for  driving  cattle;  a  driftway.  Local,  Eng. 

4.  A  narrow  drain  or  irrigating  channel.  Gt.  Brit. 

5.  Masonry,  a  A  broad  chisel  used  to  bring  stone 
to  a  nearly  smooth  surface  ;  —  called  also  drove 
chisel,  broad  tool,  b  The  grooved  surface  of  stone 
finished  by  the  drove  chisel; — called  also  drove 
work. 

Syn.  —  See  flock. 

drove  (drov),  v.  t.  &  i.  ;  droved  (drovd) ;  drov'- 
ing  (drov'Tng).  [Cf.  drove,  77.,  drover.]  1.  To 
drive,  as  cattle  or  sheep,  esp.  on  long  journeys; 
to  follow  the  occupation  of  a  drover. 

2.  To  finish,  as  stone,  with  a  drove  or  drove  chisel, 
dio'ver  (dro'ver),  n.  1.  One  who  drives  sheep, 
other  domestic  animals,  to  market;  hence,  a  dealer  in  cattle. 
2.  A  fishing  boat  carrying  float  or  drift  nets. 


a 
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Drove 

Chisel. 


pigs,  or 


dro'pax  (dro'pttks),  n.  Also, 
Obs.,  dr  o'pace,  dro'pa-cism 
(-pa-sYz’in).  [L.  dr  op  ax,  fr. 
5pa>7ra£:  cf.  F.  dropace .]  Fitch 
plaster  used  as  a  depilatory, 
drop'ber-ry,  n.  The  Solomon’s- 
senl.  [black.  I 

drop  black.  =  Frankfort! 
drop  bolt.  A  bolt  designed  to 
drop  into  a  socket, 
drop  bottom.  A  bottom  opening 
downward,  as  in  some  kinds  of 
railroad  freight  cars.  [Colloq. I 
drop  curls.  Ringlets.  Dial,  or  | 
drop  curtain.  =  drop,  w.,  7  d. 
drop  drill.  Agric.  A  seed  drill 
which  also  sows  manure, 
drope.  droop. 
drop  ear.  =  button  ear. 
drop  elbow.  Plumbing.  An  el¬ 
bow  having  one  or  two  ears  or 
lugs  for  attachment  to  a  wall, 
used  lor  joining  gas,  steam,  or 
water  pipes, 
dropesie.  d*  dropsy. 
drop'-flow'er  (-flou'Sr),  n.  The 
rattlesnake  root. 


drop'-flue'  boil'er.  A  steam 
boiler  in  which  flues  descend  so 
that  the  hot  gases  from  the  fur¬ 
nace  pass  downward  and  out  at 
the  lower  part  where  the  feed 
water  enters. 

drop  fly.  Fishing.  =  dropper. 
drop  game.  A  confidence  trick 
done  by  exchanging  a  pretended 
find  for  money.  Cant. 
drop  gate.  Founding.  A  vertical 
gate. 

drop  glass.  A  dropper  or  pipette, 
drop  guide.  =  feed  guide. 
drop  handle.  A  pendent  handle, 
specif,  one  to  make  and  break  in 
single-needle  telegraphy, 
drop  key.  A  key  having  a  bow 
or  handle  pivoted  so  that  it  can 
fall  parallel  to  the  face  of  the 
door. 

drop'let.  n.  See  -let. 
drop 'ling.  n.  A  little  drop, 
drop'meal',  drop'mele',  adv. 
[AS.  drop-niielum  ;  dropa  drop 
+  nisei  portion.  Cf.  piecemeal.] 
By  drops  or  small  portions.  Obs. 


drop '-out',  n.  Rugby  Football. 
A  drop  kick  made  from  within 
the  player’s  25-yard  line, 
dropper  fly.  Angling.  A  dropper, 
dr  op'ping-ly,  adv.  of  drop- 
1  • '  n < ; .  See -ly. 

drop'py  (drbp'Y),  a.  Dripping  ; 
v/'  t  or  showery.  Dial.  Fug. 
.drop'sied  (-sYd),  a.  Diseased 
with  dropsy.  [anemone.  I 

drops'-of-snow',  n.  The  wood! 
drop'stone',  n.  A  stalactite  or 
stuhigmite.  Obs. 
drop  stroke.  Lawn  Tennis.  A 
stroke  making  the  ball  drop 
after  just  clearing  the  net. 
dropsy  plant.  The  garden  balm, 
dropt  (drSpt),  pret.  6f  p.  p. 
Dropped. 

drop  T  or  tee.  Plumbing.  A  T 
)iece  with  one  or  more  ears  or 
ugs  used  as  in  a  drop  elbow, 
drop  testing  machine.  Engin.  A 
testing  machine  operating  by 
the  force  of  a  dropped  weight.* 
drop  valve.  Mach.  A  valve, 
lifted  by  a  cam,  tappet,  etc., 


which  drops,  by  its  own  weight, 
upon  its  seat  wnen  released, 
drop'vie',  v.  i.  To  vie  in  drop¬ 
ping  pieces  of  money.  Obs. 
drop'wise"  (-wlz'),  adv.  After 
the  manner  of  a  drop  ;  in  the 
form  of  drops. 

drop'worm'  (-wOrmO,  n.  The 
larva  of  any  of  various  moths, 
esp.  geometrids.  They  drop 
from  frees  by  a  thread  of  silk, 
drop  wrist.  *Wrist  drop, 
dros.  dross. 

||  drosch'ke  (drnsh'k?),  n.;  jd. 
droschken  (-krn).  Ger.  form 
of  droshky.  [lees.  Obs.  I 

dro'sen.  n.  [See  dross.]  Dregs ;| 
dro-som'e-ter  ( dro-sbnr  5-t?r),  n. 
Gr.  Spooos  dew  -f  -meter.']  Me- 
eor.  An  instrument  for  measur¬ 
ing,  by  weighing,  the  quantitj' 
of  dew  deposited  on  a  body, 
dros'sard.  dr  os's  art,  n.  [D. 
drossaara .1  A  steward  or  pre¬ 
fect  ;  a  hign  bailiff.  Obs. 
dros'sel.  n.  A  slut  ;  a  hussy  ;  a 
drazel.  Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 


dros'ser,  n.  [Cf.  dresser  a 
table.]  In  crown-glass  manufac¬ 
ture,  an  iron  frame  separating 
the  tables  or  plates  into  sets  in 
the  annealing  furnace. 
dros8'les8,  a.  See  -less. 
drotch'ell.  Var.  of  dratchell. 
drou.  Obs.  pret.  of  draw. 
droud  (droud),  n.  Scot.  1.  A  cod¬ 
fish  ;  a  dull  or  lumpish  person. 
2.  A  trap  for  catching  herring, 
formed  of  a  kind  of  wattled  box. 
drough.  Obs.  pret.  of  draw. 
drought  cloud.  Strato-cumulus. 
drought'i-ness  (drout'Y-nPs),  n. 
See  -NES8. 

drougth.  _+  DROUGHT, 
drouk  (  drook),  v.  t. ;  pret.  p. 
p.  drouked  (drookt),  drouk'it 
(drook'Yt),  drouk' et  ;  p.  pr.  Sc 
vb.  u.  drouk'ino,  drouk'an 
(-dn).  [Prob.  for  droup,  droop  ; 
cf.  Icel.  driipa  to  droop,  drip. 
Cf.  droop.]  To  soak  ;  drench  ; 
hence,  to  overwhelm.  Chiejly 
Scot.  Sc  North  of  Eng. 
drouk'en-ing,  n.  [Cf.  droop.] 


A  swoon  or  deep  slumber.  Obs 
drouk'it,/>.  p.  <>f  drouk. 
droul.  Var.  of  drool,  r.  t.  Sr  i. 
drou'my,  a.  Troubled  ;  muddy; 
turbid.  Obs. 
droun.  +  drown. 
droupe.  Obs.  or  Scot,  and  dial 
Eng.  var  of  droop. 
drousie.  +  drowsy. 
drouth.  Var.  of  drought. 
drouth'i-ness  (drouth'Y-nfcs),  n. 
See  -n  ess. 

drouth'y(-Y).  Var.  of  droughty. 
drove.  DBOF. 
drove,  pret.  of  drive. 
drove,  v.  t.  8c  *•  [AS.  drof 
troubled,  dirty.]  To  disturb  ; 
trouble  ;  become  troubled.  Obs. 
dro'ven,  drove.  Obs.  or  dial. 
Eng.  p.  p.  of  drive. 
drove'-road/,  drove'-way/,  n. 
An  uninclosed  road  for  driving 
cattle;  drove.  Scot.  8c  Dial.  Eng. 
dro'vy,  or  dru'vy.  a.  [AS.  drof; 
ci'.  D.  droef,  G.  triibe,  Goth.drdb- 
jan  to  trouble.]  Turbid;  filthy ; 
muddy.  Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 


food,  foot ;  out,  oil ;  chair  ;  go  ;  sing,  iijk  ;  4hen,  thin  ;  nature,  verdure  (250) ;  K  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144) ;  boN  ;  yet ;  zli  =  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to§§  in  Guide. 

Full  explanations  of  Abbreviations,  Signs,  etc..  Immediately  precede  the  Vocabulary. 
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drown  (droun),  v.  i.  ;  drowned  (dround);  drown'ing.  [ME. 
drttnen ,  drounen ,  prob.  of  Scand.  origin;  cf.  Icel.  drukna 
to  be  drowned  (for  drunkna ),  Dan.  drukne ,  akin  to  E. 
drunken ,  and  to  AS.  druncnian  to  be  drowned,  sink,  be¬ 
come  drunk.  See  drunken.]  To  be  suffocated  in  water 
or  other  liquid  ;  to  perish  in  water. 

Methought,  what  pain  it  was  to  drown.  Shak. 

drown,  v.  t.  1.  To  overwhelm  in  water ;  to  submerge  ; 
to  inundate.  “  They  drown  the  land.”  Dryden. 

2 .  To  deprive  of  life  by  immersion  in  water  or  other  liquid. 
3  To  overpower  ;  overcome  ;  extinguish,  —  esp.  of  sound. 
Most  men  being  in  sensual  pleasures  drowned.  Sir  J.  Davies. 
My  private  voice  is  drowned  amid  the  senate.  Addison. 

4.  To  sink  or  send  to  the  bottom,  as  a  ship.  Obs. 

5.  Phyt.  Geog.  To  submerge  (land)  with  water,  whether 
by  a  rise  in  the  level  of  a  lake,  ocean,  or  river,  or  by  a 
sinking  of  the  land ;  as,  the  lowering  of  a  coastal  region 
drowns  the  lower  courses  of  the  rivers  and  converts  their 
valleys  into  estuaries. 

drowned-tube  boiler.  See  boiler,  n.,  3.  —  to  drown  out,  to 
drive  forth  by  inundation. 

drowse  (drouz),  v.  i. ;  drowsed  (drouzd) ;  drows'ing. 
[AS.  drusian ,  drusan ,  to  sink,  become  slow  or  inactive  ; 
cf.  OD.  droosen  to  be  sleepy,  fall  asleep,  LG.  drusen , 
druusken ,  to  slumber,  fall,  fall  down  with  a  noise  ;  prob. 
akin  to  AS.  dreosan  to  fall.  See  dreary.]  To  be  heavy 
with  sleepiness ;  to  sleep  imperfectly  ;  to  doze.  “  He 
drowsed  upon  his  couch.”  South. 

In  the  pool  drowsed  the  cattle  up  to  their  knees.  Lowell. 
drowse,  v.  t.  To  make  heavy  with  sleepiness  ;  to  make 
dull  or  stupid  ;  also,  to  pass  (time)  as  in  drowsing, 
drowse,  n.  A  slight  or  imperfect  sleep  ;  a  doze. 

But  smiled  on  in  a  drowse  of  ecstasy.  Mrs.  Browning. 
drow'si  head  (drou'zT-hSd),  n.  Drowsiness.  Archaic. 
drow'sy  (-zt).  a.  ;  drow'si-er  (-zi-er) ;  drow'si-est.  [See 
drowse,  v.]  1.  Inclined  to  drowse ;  heavy  with  sleepiness ; 


lethargic  ;  dozy.  “  Our  age’s  drowsy  blood.”  Lowell. 

Dapples  the  drowsy  east  with  spots  of  gray.  Shak. 

2.  Disposing  to  sleep  ;  lulling  ;  soporific. 

The  drowsy  hours,  dispensers  of  all  good.  Tennyson 

3.  Characterized  by  drowsing  ;  dull ;  stupid.  “  Drowsy 

reasoning.”  Atterbury . 

Syn.  —  See  sleepy. 


drub  (drub),  v.  t. ;  drubbed  (drubd) ;  drub'bing.  [Cf. 
dial,  drub  to  stamp,  trudge,  throb,  drab  to  beat,  Sw.  drabba 
to  hit,  beat,  Dan.  drsebe  to  slay,  and  perh.  ME.  drepen  to 
strike,  kill,  AS.  drepan  to  strike,  G.  &  D.  trefi'en  to  hit, 
touch,  Icel.  drepa  to  strike,  kill.]  1.  To  beat  with  a 
stick  ;  to  thrash  ;  cudgel. 

2.  To  stamp  (the  feet).  Thackeray. 

drub,  v.  i.  To  tap  or  stamp  ;  to  drum. 

They  sat  on  the  back  seat,  drubbing  with  their  heels,  and  their 
teeth  chattering  with  cold.  T.  Hughes. 

drub,  n.  A  blow  with  a  cudgel  ;  a  thump, 
drub'bing  (drQb'Tng),  p.  pr.  &  v b.  n.  of  drub.  Specif.  : 
rb.  n.  A  beating  ;  a  thrashing. 

drudge  (druj),  v.  i. ;  drudged  (drujd) ;  drudg'ing.  [ME. 
druggen  ;  perh.  akin  to  AS.  dreogan  to  work,  suffer,  en¬ 
dure  (whence  dial,  dree),  and  Goth,  driugan  to  serve  as  a 
soldier.]  To  perform  menial  work  ;  to  labor  in  mean  or 
unpleasant  offices  with  toil  and  fatigue. 

He  gradually  rose  in  the  estimation  of  the  booksellers  for 
whom  he  drudged.  Macaulay. 

drudge,  v.  t.  To  cause  to  undergo  drudgery, 
to  drudge  away,  to  consume  laboriously. 

Rise  to  our  toils  and  drudge  aivay  the  day.  Otway. 
drudge,  n.  One  who  drudges;  one  who  works  hard  in  ser¬ 
vile  employment ;  a  menial  servant  ;  a  hack, 
drudg'er-y  (druj'er-T),  n.  Act  of  drudging  ;  disagreeable 
and  wearisome  labor  ;  ignoble  or  slavish  toil. 

The  drudgery  of  penning  definitions.  Macaulay . 

Syn.  —  See  work. 

drug  (drug),  n.  [Cf.  dial.  E.  drug  to  draw,  drag.]  A  kind 
of  low,  heavy  truck,  used  in  moving  timber,  heavy  weights, 
etc. ;  —  called  also  drug  carriage- 

drug,  n.  [F.  drogue  ;  cf.  Pr.  drogua ,  It.,  Sp.,  &Pg.  droga  ; 
all  perh.  fr.  D.  droog  (cf.  dry).]  1.  Any  substance  used 
as  a  medicine,  or  in  the  composition  of  medicines,  for  in¬ 
ternal  or  external  use  ;  formerly,  any  stuff  used  in  dyeing 
or  in  chemical  operations.  Whether  or  not  a  given  sub¬ 
stance  should  be  included  under  the  term  drug  depends 
upon  the  purpose  for  which  it  is  sold  (as  regards  the 
seller)  or  used  (as  regards  the  purchaser). 

Whence  merchants  bring 
Their  spicy  drugs.  Milton. 

2.  Any  commodity  that  lies  on  hand,  oris  not  salable  ;  an 
article  of  slow  sale,  or  in  no  demand.  “  But  sermons  are 
mere  drugs .”  Fielding. 

drug,  v.  i.  ;  drugged  (drugd)  ;  drug'ging  (drug'Tng). 
[Cf.  F.  droguer.]  To  prescribe  or  administer  drugs  or 
medicines. 

drug,  v.  t.  1.  To  affect  or  season  with  drugs  or  ingre¬ 
dients  ;  esp.,  to  stupefy  by  a  narcotic  drug. 

The  laboring  masses  .  .  .  [were]  drugged  into  brutish  good 
humor  by  a  vast  b.v stem  of  public  spectacles.  C.  Kingsley. 

2.  To  tincture  with  something  offensive  or  injurious. 

3.  To  dose  to  excess  with  or  as  with  drugs. 

With  pleasure  drugged ,  he  almost  longed  for  woe.  Byron. 


drug'get  (drug'St;  -Tt ;  151),  n.  [F.  droguel ;  cf.  drogue 
trash,  stuff,  perh.  the  same  word  as  drogue  drug.  See 
2d  drug.]  1.  a  Formerly,  a  kind  of  woolen  or  mixed 
stuff  for  clothing.  “Gold  and  silver  drugget .  ”  Mary 
Johnston,  b  Now,  a  coarse  woolen  felt  or  woven  cloth  dyed 
of  one  color  or  printed  on  one  side,  and  generally  used  as 
a  lining  or  protective  covering  for  carpets  or  furniture. 

2.  Anything  made  of  drugget. 

drug'gist  (driig'Tst),  n.  [F.  droguisle ,  fr.  drogue.  See 
2d  drug.]  One  who  deals  in  drugs ;  esp.,  in  U.  S.  c [•  Scot., 
a  pharmaceutist  or  pharmacist ;  an  apothecary  ;  —  called 
in  England  and  the  British  colonies,  popularly  and  com¬ 
mercially,  a  chemist ,  or,  legally,  a  chemist  and  druggist  or 
pharmaceutical  chemist.  See  apothecary. 
dru'id  (droo'Td),  n.  [L.  Druides ,  Druidae ,  pi.,  of  Celtic 
origin  ;  cf.  Ir.  &  Gael,  draoi ,  druidh ,  magician,  Druid: 
cf.  F.druide.]  1  A  member  of  a  religious  order  among 
the  ancient  Celts,  whose  office  appears  to  have  combined 
that  of  priest,  physician,  wonder  worker,  and  historian, 
together  with  juridical  functions.  The  druids  comprised  : 
the  bards ;  vales ,  or  prophets ;  and  druids  proper,  or  priests. 
They  appear  in  Celtic  myths,  esp.  as  wizards  and  diviners. 
2.  [c«p.]  A  member  of  a  secret  order  for  mutual  benefit, 
founded  in  London  in  1781.  Lodges  or  groves  of  the  so¬ 
ciety  are  established  in  other  countries, 
dru-ld'lc  (droo-Td'Tk)  J  a.  Pertaining  to,  or  resembling, 
dru-id'i-cal  (-I-kal)  J  the  druids, 
druidic&l  bead.  =  adder  stone.  —  d.  circle,  a  circle  of 
monoliths,  as  Stonehenge.  See  stone  circle. 
dru'id  ism  (droo'Td-Tz'm),  n.  [Cf.  F.  druidisme.']  The 
system  of  religion,  philosophy,  and  instruction,  received 
and  taught  by  the  druids ;  the  rites  and  ceremonies  of  the 
druids.  It  is  uncertain  whether  druidism  was  a  Celtic  re¬ 
ligion  or  a  pre-Celtic  religion  taken  over  by  the  Celts  from 
the  aborigines,  but  the  Celts  themselves  ascribed  its  origin 
to  the  British.  The  fact  that  the  mistletoe  was  held  sacred 
has  led  to  the  belief  that  it  was  originally  a  form  of  tree 
worship.  Transmigration  is  known  to  have  been  taught 
and  human  sacrifice  to  have  been  practiced  on  a  vast  scale, 
drum  (drihn),  n.  [Gael,  druim  ridge.  Cf.  drumlin.] 
1  A  long,  narrow  hill  or  ridge.  Ir.  ct*  Scot. 

2.  Geol.  =  drumlin. 

drum  (drum),  n.  [Prob.  of  D.  or  LG.  origin  ;  cf.  D.  trom, 
trommel ,  LG.  trumme ,  G.  trommel ,  Dan.  tromme ,  Sw. 
trumma ,  OHG.  trumba  a  trumpet;  peril,  influenced  by 
drone  in  English.  Cf.  trump  a  trumpet.]  1.  A  musical 
instrument  of  percussion,  commonly 
consisting  either  of  a  hollow  cylinder 
with  a  skin  or  vellum  head  stretched 
over  each  end,  which  is  beaten  with  a 
stick  or  pair  of  sticks  in  playing,  or  of 
a  hemispherical  metal  shell  with  a 
single  head  to  be  so  played  on  ;  as,  a 
bass  drum ,  kettledrum,  side  drum. 

2.  The  sound  of  this  instrument* 

also,  any  similar  sound.  ^naJe  Drum.  1  Ears  ; 

3.  Mil.'  a  A  drummer,  b  A  party  j®"™,  *sor  tighten- 
which  is  sent  to  confer  or  treat  with  b 

the  enemy,  bearing  a  drum  and  flag  ot  truce.  Obs. 

4.  Anything  resembling  a  drum ;  as  :  a  Anal.  The  tym¬ 
panum  of  the  ear  ;  often,  in  common  usage,  the  tympanic 
membrane,  b  The  body  of  a  banjo,  violin,  or  similar  in¬ 
strument.  c  A  sieve,  d  Arch.  (1)  One  of  the  cylindri¬ 
cal  or  nearly  cylindrical  blocks  of  which  the  shaft  of  a 
column  is  composed.  (2)  A  vertical  wall,  whether  circular 
or  polygonal  in  plan,  carrying  a  cupola  or  dome,  e  The 
nearly  cylindrical  part  of  an  urn,  vase,  or  similar  vessel, 
f  Nav.  A  figure  resembling  a  drum  (usually  an  iron  frame 
covered  with  canvas)  hoisted  in  combination  with  a  ball 
and  cone  in  making  code  signals.  See  shape,  n.  g  A  cy¬ 
lindrical  box,  tub,  case,  or  the  like,  variously  used,  as 
for  packing  or  storing  figs,  cod,  oil,  spirits,  shot,  for  hold¬ 
ing  a  coiled  spring,  etc.  h  A  cylindrical  or  rounded  at¬ 
tachment  for  hot  water,  steam,  or  gases,  as  for  a  radiator 
or  a  reservoir,  i  A  revolving  cylinder  or  barrel,  whether 
hollow  or  solid,  that  acts,  or  is  acted  upon  by,  something 
exterior  to  itself,  as  the  winding  part  of  a  capstan  or  hoist¬ 
ing  machine,  a  dolfer  in  a  carding  machine,  the  roller  for 
an  autographic  record,  a  long  pulley,  usually  for  several 
belts,  etc.  j  A  hollow  revolving  cylinder  for  containing 
something  to  be  acted  upon,  as  a  cask  in  which  the  colors 
of  fabrics  are  fixed  by  steaming,  a  drum  washer  in  paper 
making,  a  perforated  cylinder  for  sorting  ore,  etc.,  an  up¬ 
right  cylinder  from  which  the  ammunition  is  distributed  to 
the  breech  mechanism  in  some  machine  guns. 

5.  a  =  drumfish.  b  The  lake  carp. 

6.  A  noisy,  tumultuous  assembly  of  fashionable  people  at 
a  private  house  ;  a  rout ;  —  as  designating  different  degrees 
of  multitude  and  uproar,  called  also  drum  major ,  rout, 
tempest ,  and  hurricane.  Obs.  or  Hist.  Also,  in  later  use, 
a  tea  party  ;  a  kettledrum. 

Not  unaptly  styled  a  drum ,  from  the  noise  and  emptiness  of 
the  entertainment.  Smollett. 

7.  The  timbal  of  a  cicada. 

8  A  bushman’s  bundle  ;  a  swag.  Australia. 

9 .  A  house  or  lodging  ;  also,  a  street.  Slang  &  Cant. 


drow  Obs.  pret.  of  draw. 
drow  (drou;  dro).  Dial.  Eng. 
var.  of  throw. 

drow  (dr<5).  Scot.  var.  of  trow, 
an  elf  or  goblin, 
drow  (drou),  n.  A  cold  mist  or 
drizzling  shower  ;  also,  u  severe 
rain  squall.  Scot. 
drow(drou), r. t.  [AS. drugianto 
become  dry.]  To  arv.  Dial.  Eng. 
drow  (drou),  n.  [Cf.  dree  to 
endure.]  A  fit  of  illness  ;  a 
qualm.  Scot.  [of  dree. I 

drowen.  t*  drown,  obs.  p.  p.| 
drowk  (drouk),  v.  i.  [See 
drouk.]  To  droop,  as  a  plant. 
Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 
drowl.  «f»  droul. 
drowmondere.  DROMEDARY, 
drowmound.  ^  dromond. 
drown'age  (droun'Hj),  n.  Act 
of  drowning.  Rare. 
drownd-  Drowned.  Ref.  Sp. 
drown'er,  n.  One  that  drowns, 
drown 'ing-ly,  adv.  of  drmvning , 
p.  pr.  See  -ly. 

drow'ry.  druery.  [head. I 
drow'al-hood,  n.  =  drowsi-I 
drow 'ally  (drou 'zT-1T),  adv.  of 
drowsy. 

drow'ai-neas.  n.  See -ness. 


drow'sy-head.  Var.  of  drowsi- 
head.  Archaic.  _ 
drowthov-ou  drooth).  Obs.  or 
Scot,  and  dial.  var.  of  drought. 
droy.  n.  Sr  v.  [Cf.  droil  a 
drudge.]  Drudge.  Obs. 
drs  ,  or  Drs.  Abbr.  Debtors  ; 
Doctors.  [drubs.  I 

drub'ber(drOb'i?r),  n.  Onethat| 
drab'ble,  v.  t.  [Of  uncert.  or¬ 
igin  ;  cf.  trouble,  and  drove 
to  trouble.]  To  make  turbid  ; 
trouble  ;  disturb.  Obs. 
dru'bly  (droo'blT),  a.  Turbid  ; 
troubled  ;  muddy.  Obs.  or  Scot. 
&•  North  of  Eng. 
drack'en  (drdbk'^n  ;  d  r  Q  k'-). 
Scot,  and  dial.  Eng.  p.  p.  of 
DRINK. 

drudge.  Obs.  or  dial.  Eng.  var. 
of  dredge,  bush  harrow,  etc. 
drudge,  v.  t.  [See  dredge.]  To 
harrow.  Dial.  Eng. 
drudg'er  (druj'Cr),  n.  One  who 
drudges.  [  Cookery.  A  dredger.  I 
drudg'er,  n.,  or  drudging  box. I 
dradg'ing-ly,  adr.  ot  drudging. 
P*  pr-  [Drudgery.  R.  I 

d  r  u  d  g'i  s  m  (d  r  Q  j'f  z’m),  n.  | 
drue.  +  drew,  pret.  of  draw. 
dra'er-y,  dru'ry,  n.  [OF.  dru- 


erie.]  Obs.  1.  Courtship  ;  gal¬ 
lantry  ;  love. 

2.  An  object  of  love  ;  a  sweet¬ 
heart  ;  also,  a  token  of  love  ;  a 
keepsake:  a  thinghighly  prized, 
draft  (drdbft).  Dial  Eng.  var. 
of  drought. 

drug  (dial,  dr  dbg,  drilg),  u.  t.  6r  i. 
[See  drudge  to  labor,  or  cf. 
drag.]  To  drag:  pull  forcibly. 
Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 
drug.  Var.  of  drogue. 
drag.  +  drudge,  n.  Sr  v. 
drag  beetle.  =  bread  beetle. 
drug  carriage.  =  drug,  a  truck, 
drugd.  Drugged.  Ref  Sp. 
drugge.  *[*  drudge,  drug. 
drag'ger(drug'5r),  n.  1.  A  drug¬ 
gist.  Obs. 

2.  One  who  administers  drugs. 
Drag'ger.  Abel.  A  cunning,  but 
superstitious  and  gullible,  to¬ 
bacconist  in  Jonson  s  “  The  Al¬ 
chemist.” 

drug'ger-man.  +  dragoman. 
drug'ger-y  (drfig'5r-T),  n.  [F. 
droguerie.]  Drugs  ;  physic  ; 
also,  a  place  of  sale  for  drugs, 
drag 'get- ing,n.  =  drugget,  lb. 
drug'gist-er,  n.  =  druggist. 
Dial.  Eng. 


drag'gy  (drtig'Y),  a.  Of  or  per¬ 
taining  to  drugs, 
drag'gy.  Corrupt,  of  dreggy. 
drug'-ice'.R.  [drug  to  drag+tce  ] 
Curling.  Soft  ice  which  retards 
the  speed  of  the  curling  stone, 
drug'ster.  n.  A  druggist.  Obs. 
drug'-store'  bee'tle.  See  bread 

BEETLE. 

dru'id-ess.  n  [Cf  F.dnadesse.] 
A  female  druia  :  a  prophetess, 
dra'id-ish,  a.  Druidic, 
dra'id-ry  (droo'Id-rl),  n.  Dru¬ 
idism. 

dru'ids’  al'tar  (drdb'Ydz).  A 
dolmen  or  cromlech.  Great  Brit. 
druid  stone.  A  sarsen  ;  —  be¬ 
cause  used  in  constructing  the 
druidical  circles.  Eng. 
druit.  +  drut.  [en.  Scot.  I 
druk'en  (dr<36k'£n),  a.  Drunk- 1 
Dram.  John.  AIbo  Jack  Dram, 
Tom  Drum.  A  name  used  in  the 
phrase  ‘‘John  (Jack,  Tom) 
Drum’s  entertainment,"  which 
signifies  turning  an  unwelcome 
guest  ignominiouslv  out  of 
doors  ;  —  alluding  prob.  to  the 
military  practice  of  drumming 
deserters,  etc.,  out  of  camp. 

I  dram'ble  (drdbm'b’l  ;  clrfim'- ; 


drum  (drfim),  v.  i.  ;  drummed  (drflmd) ;  drum'ming.  [Cf. 
D.  trommelen ,  Dan.  tromme.  See  drum,  n.]  1.  To  beat 
a  drum  with  sticks  ;  to  beat  or  play  on  a  drum. 

2.  To  beat  with  the  fingers  as  with  drumsticks :  to  beat 
with  a  rapid  succession  of  strokes ;  to  throb  or  sound 
rhythmically  ;  to  make  a  noise  like  that  of  a  beaten  drum  ; 
as,'  the  ruffed  grouse  drums  with  his  wings. 

Drumming  with  his  fingers  on  the  arm  of  his  chair.  Irving. 
Suddenly  above  the  cracking  of  the  carbines  rose  a  peculiar 
drumming  sound,  and  some  of  the  men  cried,  ”  The  Spanish  ma¬ 
chine  guns  !  "  T.  Roosevelt. 

3.  To  go  about,  as  a  drummer,  to  gather  recruits  ;  hence, 
U.  S to  go  about  to  secure  partisans,  customers,  etc. ;  — 
with  for. 

4.  To  be  present  at  or  give  social  drums.  Obs.  or  Ilist. 
drum,  v.  i.  1.  To  assemble  by,  or  as  by,  beat  of  drum  ;  to 

collect;  to  gather  or  draw  by  solicitation; — now  only 
with  up  ;  as,  to  drum  up  recruits  ;  to  drum  up  customers. 

2.  To  expel  ignominiously,  with  beat  of  drum  ;  —  with  out , 
down ,  etc. ;  as,  to  dnnn  out  a  rogue  from  a  camp. 

3.  To  drive  or  force  by  reiteration ;  as,  to  dnim  a  lesson 
into  a  dull  mind. 

4.  To  strike  or  thump  as  in  beating  a  drum. 

5.  To  execute  on  a  drum,  as  a  tune. 

drum  armature.  Elec.  An  armature  having  drum  winding, 
drum'beat'  (drum'bet/),  n.  The  action  of  beating  a  drum, 
or  the  sound  of  a  beaten  drum  ;  drum  music. 

Whose  morning  drumbeat ,  following  the  sun,  and  keeping  com¬ 
pany  with  the  hours,  circles  the  earth  with  one  continuous  and 
unbroken  strain  of  the  martial  airs  of  England.  D.  Webster. 
drum'fish  (-fish'),  n.  Any  of  various  fishes  of  the  family 
Scisenidae, 
which  are 
capable  of 
making  a 
drumm  ing 
noise.  The 
best-known 
species  are 
the  common 
drumfish 
( Pogonias 
chromis)  of 
the  Atlantic 
coast,  which 

becomes  over  100  pounds  in  weight,  and  the  red  drum 
( Scixnops  ocellata)  of  the  southern  Atlantic  and  Gulf 
States,  a  large  and  important  food  fish.  The  fresh-water 
drumfish  ( Aplidonotus  gmnniens)  of  the  Great  Lakes  and 
Mississippi  Valley  attains  a  weight  of  fifty  pounds  or  more. 
drum'head/  (drum'hgd/),  n.  1.  The  parchment  or  skin 
stretched  over  one  end  of  a  drum. 

2.  The  tympanic  membrane,  or  ear  drum. 

3.  The  top  of  a  capstan  which  is  pierced  with  sockets  for 
levers  used  in  turning  it.  See  capstan,  Illust. 

4.  One  of  a  race  of  cabbages  embracing  varieties  with 
rounded,  flattened  heads  ;  —  called  also  drumhead  cabbage. 

drumhead  court-martial.  Mil.  A  summary  court-mar¬ 
tial  to  try  offenses  on  the  battlefield  or  the  line  of  march. 
It  is  sometimes  held  round  a  drumhead  as  table, 
drum  language  A  system  of  long-distauce  communica¬ 
tion  bv  means  of  beats  and  tones  of  drums.  It  is  found  in 
a  crude  form  among  the  Papuans  of  New  Guinea,  and  with 
certain  Bantu  tribes  of  the  Kamerun  it  has  reached  a  de¬ 
velopment  which  permits  of  sustained  conversation, 
drum'lin  (drum'lin),  n.  [Gael,  druim  the  ridge  of  a  hill.] 
Geol.  An  elongate  or  oval  hill  of  glacial  drift,  normally 
compact  and  unstratifled,  usually  with  its  longer  axis  par¬ 
allel  to  the  direction  of  the  movement  of  the  transport¬ 
ing  ice. 

drum'Iy  (druin'IT),  a.  Turbid  ;  muddy ;  also,  troubled  ; 
gloomy.  Chiefly  Scot. 

drum  major.  1.  a  Orig.,  the  chief  or  first  drummer  of  a 
regiment.  Obs.  b  The  marching  leader  of  a  band  or  drum 
corps.  In  the  United  States  army  he  is  a  noncommissioned 
officer  ranking  with  a  first  sergeant. 

2.  A  large  social  drum,  or  rout.  Obs. 
drum'mer  (drum'er),?/.  1.  One  who  beats  or  plays  the  drum, 
as  for  military  marching  and  signaling,  in  a  band,  etc. 

2.  One  who  travels  about  soliciting  custom  for  a  wholesale 
dealer  or  jobber  ;  a  commercial  traveler.  Chiefly  U.  S. 

3.  Any  of  various  fishes  that  make  a  sound  when  caught, 
as:  a  The  squeteague.  b  In  Australia,  oue  of  the  Ky- 
phosidae  (Kyphosus  Sydney  anus). 

4.  A  large  cockroach  (Blabera  gigantea  of  the  West  Indies, 
or  other  related  species)  which  drums  on  woodwork,  as  a 
sexual  call. 


drum'ming  (-Tng),/>.  pr.  &vb.  n.  of  drum.  Specif. :  vb.  n. 
The  noise  which  the  male  of  the  ruffed  grouse  makes  in 
spring,  by  beating  liis  wings  upon  his  sides, 
drum'stick'  (-stTk'),  «■  1.  A  stick  for  beating  a  drum. 

2.  Anything  resembling  a  drumstick  in  form,  as  the  seg¬ 
ment,  or  joint,  of  a  fowl’s  leg  between  the  thigh  and  tarsus. 

3.  a  Knapweed.  Dial.  Eng.  b  A  pod  of  the  horse-rad¬ 
ish  tree.  India. 

drumstick  tree.  An  East  Indian  caesalpiniaceous  tree 
(Cassia  fistula)  having  pinnate  leaves,  yellow  flowers,  and 
elongated,  terete,  pendent  pods.  The  latter  are  used  me¬ 
dicinally  under  the  name  cafia fistula. 


-’1),  v.  t.  [Cf.  DRUBBLE.]  To  dis¬ 
turb  ;  to  render  turbid  Scot. 
dram'ble,  n.  [Cf.  dial,  drumble , 
drimble,  to  be  sluggish.]  A  slug¬ 
gish  or  dull  person  or  animal. 
Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 
drnm'ble,  v.  i.  Obs.  or  Dial. 

1.  To  be  sluggish  or  lazy  ;  to  be 
confused. 

2.  To  mumble  in  speaking. 
drum'ble-dore/,  n.  A  dor. 
drum'ble-drone',  n.  Scot.  6c 
Dial.  Eng.  a  A  drone  bee.  b  A 
bumblebee,  c  A  dorbeetle. 
drum'bler.  dram'ler,  n.  [Cf. 
dromond.]  A  kind  of  small 
swift  ship  used  in  the  16th  and 
17th  centuries  as  a  transport  or 
privateer.  Obs. 

drumd  Drummed.  Ref.  .Sp. 
dram  dam.  Civil  Engin.  A 
modification  of  the  shutter  dam 
consisting  of  a  sectorlike  section 
of  a  cylinder,  lowered  by  revolv¬ 
ing  it  on  a  horizontal  axis, 
dram  escapement.  Ilorol.  See 
escapement,  3. 

drum'heads',  n.  A  milkwort 
( Polygala  cruciata)  of  the  east¬ 
ern  United  States,  so  named 
from  its  flower  heads. 


drum'lie.  Var.  of  drumly. 
dram'lin-oid,  a.  Ilesembling  a 
drumlin. 

drum'loid,  n.  [rfrtwi/in  -f  -»»''•] 
Geol.  A  hill  of  drift  resembling 
a  drumlin.  —  drum-loi'dal,  a. 
drum'mel-drone  .  Hare  var.  of 
drumble-drone. 
drum'mock.  Var.  of  dram- 
mock.  Scot,  or  Dial.  Eng. 
Dram'mond  light  (driim'and). 

tFrom  Thomas  Drummond ,  a 
Jritish  naval  officer.]  a  =  lime 
light,  b  A  kind  of  heliostat. 
dram  saw.  =  barrel  saw. 
drum  sieve.  A  sieve  for  fine 
powders,  in  a  drumlike  box. 
drum'skin/,  n.  =  drumhead.  R. 
dramslade,  n.  [Cf.  D.  trommel - 
slag,  Dan.  tromme  slag,  a  beat¬ 
ing  of  the  drum,  D.  trommel- 
slager ,  Dan.  trommeslager 
drummer.  See  drum.]  A  drum; 
also,  a  drummer.  Obs. 
drum'sla'ger,  n.  [Cf.  D.  from- 
melslager,  Dan.  trommeslager. 
See  drum.]  A  drummer.  Obs. 
drum'sler,  n.  [Corrupt,  of 
drumslager .]  Drummer.  Obs. 
dram  slide.  In  banjo  playing, 
a  method  of  producing  an  ar* 


ale,  senate,  care,  &m,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofa ;  eve,  event,  find,  recent,  maker;  ice,  ill;  old,  obey,  orb,  ddd,  sSft,  connect ;  use,  unite,  urn,  up,  circus,  menu ; 

U  Foreign  Word.  f  Obsolete  Variant  of.  +  combined  with.  =  equals. 
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drum  Winding.  Elec.  A  method  of  armature  winding 
in  which  the  wire  is  wound  upon  the 
outer  surface  of  a  cylinder  or  drum 
from  end  to  end  of  the  cylinder ;  — 
distinguished  from  ring  winding ,  etc. 
drum'wood'  (drum'wood'),  n.  A  sap- 
indaceous  tree  ( Turpinia  occidentalis) 
of  the  West  Indies  and  tropical  Amer¬ 
ica,  having  pinnate  leaves  and  panicles 
of  small  white  flowers, 
drunk  (dr&i)k),j9.p.  (formerly  also  pret.) 
of  drink.  Hence:  a.  [ ME.  dronke,drunke , 
dronken ,  drunken ,  AS.  druncen.  Orig. 
the  same  as  drunken ,  p.  p.  of  drink.  See  drink.] 


Drum  Winding. 
Diagram  showing 
one  Winding.”  £ 
South  pole;  A' 
North  pole. 


1.  In¬ 
toxicated  with  or  as  with  strong  drink  ;  under  the  influence 
of  an  intoxicant,  esp.  an  alcoholic  liquor,  so  that  the  use  of 
the  faculties  is  materially  impaired ;  inebriated ;  drunken  ; 
— predicatively  ;  rarely  used  attributively  (except  Scot,  or 
Vial.);  as,  the  man  is  drunk  (not,  a  drunk  man). 

Drunk  with  recent  prosperity.  Macaxday. 

2.  Drenched  or  saturated  with  moisture  or  liquid. 

I  will  make  mine  arrows  <Irunk  with  blood.  Dent,  xxxii.  42. 
Syn.  —  Drunk,  drunken,  intoxicated,  inebriated.  Drunk 
is  the  plain-spoken,  direct,  and  inclusive  term;  intoxicat¬ 
ed  may  be  exactly  synonymous  with  drunk,  but  is  often 
applied  more  or  less  euphemistically  to  one  who  is  but 
slightly  under  the  influence  of  liquor ;  inebriated,  in  com¬ 
mon  parlance,  is  chiefly  euphemistic ;  as,  (colloq.)  drunk 
as  a  fiddler,  a  lord,  dead  drunk :  “  I  have  seen  Sheridan 
drunk ,  too,  with  all  the  world ;  Dut  his  intoxication  was 
that  of  Bacchus,  and  Porson’s  that  of  Sileuus  ”  (Byron); 
“  My  friend  requested  me  to  add,  that  he  was  firmly  per¬ 
suaded  you  were  intoxicated  during  a  portion  of  the  even¬ 
ing,  and  possibly  unconscious  of  the  extent  of  the  insult 
you  were  guilty  of  ”  (Dickens).  All  these  words  are  used 
in  a  fig.  sense  :  as,  drunk  with  joy  ;  “dnw&with  divine  en¬ 
thusiasm  ”( Shelley) ;  “  Even  a  man  like  Novalis  .  .  .  could 
find  no  better  name  for  him  [Spinoza]  than  a  Gott  trunk- 
ner  Mann  —  a  God  intoxicated  man  ”  (Froude) ;  “  the  rush  of 
men  inebriate  with  rage”  (Shelley);  “a  sweet  inebriated 
ecstasy”  (Crash aw).  Drunk  and  drunken  differ  in  that 
drunk  is  commonly  used  predicatively,  while  drunken  is 
chiefly  attributive;  as,  “  They  reel  to  and  fro,  and  stagger 
like  a  drunken  man”  (Ps.  cvii.  27).  Drunken  frequently 
suggests  habitual  inebriation  ;  it  also  applies  to  whatever 
pertains  to  or  proceeds  from  intoxication  ;  as,  “  Stephano, 
my  drunken  butler”  (Shak.);  “a  drunken  sleep”  (id.); 
a  drunken  brawl.  See  abstinence. 
drunk'ard  (drQqk'drd),  7i.  [diunk  -f-  -aid.]  1.  One  who 
habitually  drinks  strong  liquors  immoderately  ;  one  whose 
habit  it  is  to  get  drunk  ;  a  toper  ;  a  sot. 

ThedrimAcm/  and  glutton  shall  come  to  poverty.  Prov.  xxiii.  21. 
2.  pi.  a  The  marsh  marigold,  b  The  wintergreen  or 
checkerberry.  Local,  U.  S. 

drunk'en  (drui]k'’n),  v.  t.  &  i.  [AS.  druncnian.  Cf. 
drown.]  To  drown,  or  to  be  drowned  ;  also,  to  drench  or 
saturate.  Obs. 

drunk'en,  a.  [AS.  druncen ,  prop.,  that  has  drunk,  p.  p. 
of  drincan,  taken  as  active.  See  drink,  v.;  cf.  drunk.] 

1.  Overcome  by  strong  drink  ;  intoxicated  by  or  as  by 
spirituous  liquor;  inebriated;  also,  given  to  drinking  in¬ 
temperate  ly.  Cf.  drunk,  1. 

Drunken  men  imagine  everything  turneth  round.  Bacon. 

2.  Saturated  with  liquid  or  moisture  ;  drenched. 

Let  the  earth  be  rimnken  with  our  blood.  Shak. 

3.  Pertaining  to,  proceeding  from,  or  characterized  by, 
intoxication.  “  Drunken  quarrels  of  a  rake.  ”  Swift. 

4.  Unsteady  or  uneven,  as  if  reeling  from  being  drunk. 

A  waved  or  drunken  thread  is  one  in  which  the  path  around 
the  bolt  is  waved,  and  not  a  .  .  straight  spiral.  Joshua  Rose. 

Syn.  — See  drunk. 

drunken  cutter.  Mach.  =  wabbler.  —  d.  date,  the  betel  palm 
or  its  fruit.  —  d.  fish.  A  trunkfish.  —  d.  plant,  or  d.  rye 
grass,  darnel.  —  d.  saw,  a  circular  saw  fixed  askew  on  its 
spindle  so  as  to  cut  a  groove  whose  width  is  determined 
by  the  angle  of  tilt  of  the  saw ;  —  called  also  wabble  saw. 
drunk'en-ness,  ti.  1.  State  of  being  drunk  with  or  as 
with  alcoholic  liquor  ;  intoxication  ;  inebriety. 

The  Lacedemonians  trained  up  their  children  to  hate  drunken¬ 
ness  by  bringing  a  drunken  man  into  their  company.  I.  J Faffs. 
2.  Fig.,  mental  or  emotional  violence  or  extravagance  of 
any  sort  suggestive  of  the  disorders  caused  by  alcohol. 
Syn.  —  Intoxication,  inebriation,  inebriety, 
dru-pa'ceous  (droo-pa'shfts),  a.  Bot.  a  Pertaining  to,  or 
of  the  nature  of,  drupes ;  bearing  drupes  ;  as,  drupaceous 
fruits  or  trees,  b  =  amygdalaceous. 
drupe  (droop),  n.  [L.  drupa ,  an  overripe,  wrinkled  olive, 
fr.  Gr.  Spvmra :  cf.  F.  drupe.']  Bot. 

A  fruit  consisting  of  a  pulpy,  coria¬ 
ceous,  or  fibrous  exocarp  without 
valves  and  a  hard  woody  or  bony 
endocarp  (the  stone)  inclosing  a 
single  seed.  The  exocarp  is  succu¬ 
lent  in  the  plum,  cherry,  apricot, 
peach,  etc.,  and  dry  and  subcoria- 
ceous  in  the  almond.  While  the 
true  diupe  is  always  monocarpel- 
lary,  a  compound  pistil  may  pro¬ 
duce  a  multiple  fruit  (as  in  the  rasp¬ 
berry  and  blackberry),  each  grain  of 
which  is  a  drupelet, 
drupelet  (-15t),  n.  [Dim.  of  drupe.] 
as  one  of  the  pulpy  grains  of  the  blackberry. 

Druse  (drooz),  n.  [Ar.  duruz,  pi.]  One  of  a  people  and  reli- 

fious  sect  dwelling  chiefly  in  the  Lebanon  mountains  of 
yria.  They  are  vigorous, warlike, and  independent  indisposition, 
industrious  cultivators,  and  simple  in  habit  of  life.  According 
to  their  religion,  which"flates  from  the  beginning  of  the  11th 
century,  Halcim,  the  sixth  of  the  Fatimite  caliphs,  was  the  tenth 
and  last  incarnation  of  God,  whom  they  conceive  as  a  mystical 
supreme  being  who  holds  intercourse  only  with  the  Universal 
Intelligence.  They  also"  believe  in  transmigration.  —  Dru'se-an 
(droo'z5-<tn),  or  Dru'si-an,  a.  —  Druse'dom  (drooz'dfun),  n. 
druse  (drooz),  n.  [G.  druse  bonny,  crystallized  piece  of 
ore,  Bohem.  druza.]  1.  Min.  a  A  surface  covered  with 
small  projecting  crystals,  b  A  cavity  in  a  rock,  haying 
its  interior  surface  studded  with  crystals  and  sometimes 
filled  with  water  ;  a  geode.  


Drupe  of  Peach  show¬ 
ing  Exocarp  (in  sec¬ 
tion)  and  Stone. 

Bot.  A  small  drupe, 


peggio  chord  by  drawing  the 
finger  backs  across  the  strings, 
drum  wheel.  1.  A  drum  for 
coiling  a  cable,  etc. 

2.  Hydraulics.  A  tympanum, 
drun.  +  drown. 
druncnen.  +  drunken,  v.  t.  Sfi. 
drung,  n.  [Akin  to  dial,  drang, 
dring,  narrow  passage,  dring  to 
squeeze  ;  cf.  AS.  prang  throng, 
E.  throng.]  A  narrow  lane  lead¬ 
ing  to  a  pasture.  Newfoundland . 
drun'gar  (drtSp'gdr),  n.  [LL. 


drungarius.)  Hist.  Commander. 

drunk,  n.  1.  A  drunken  con¬ 
dition  ;  a  spree  ;  also,  a  drunken 
person.  Slang  or  Cant. 

2.  Bot.  The  darnel, 
drunkelew,  a.  [rimnken  - f  adj. 
suffix  in  AS.  - IlSwe .]  Given  to 
drink;  drunken.  Obs.  —  drun- 
kelewness,  n.  Obs. 
drunk'en,  v.  i.  [AS.  drunc¬ 
nian .]  To  get  drunk.  Obs. 
drunk'en-head,  n.  Drunken¬ 
ness.  Obs. 


2.  Med.  a  A  rupture  of  tissues  without  apparent  lesion, 
b  A  small  hyaline  excrescence  in  the  optic  disk  occurring 
in  large  numbers  in  a  rare  affection  of  the  optic  nerve. 

3.  Veter.  =  bastard  strangles. 

dru'sy  (droo'zT),  drused  (droozd),  a.  Min.  Covered  with 
minute  crystals ;  containing  cavities  lined  with  crystals ; 
as,  a  drusy  surface  ;  a  dnisy  vein. 

drux'ey  )  (druk'sT),  a.  [Cf.  drixy.]  Having  decayed  spots 

drux'y  )  in  the  heartwood  ;  —  applied  to  timber.  —  drux'- 
i  ness  (-si-nSs),  n. 

dry  (drl),  a.  ;  dri'br  (dri'er) ;  dri'est.  [ME.  dru$e,  druye , 
drie,  AS.  dryge;  akin  to  LG.  dr'vge ,  D.  droog ,  OHG.  truc- 
chan,  G.  trocken ,  I  cel.  draugr  a  dry  log.  Cf.  drought, 
drouth.]  1.  Free  from  moisture  ;  having  little  humidity 
or  none  ;  not  wet  or  moist ;  naturally  deficient  in  moisture  ; 
arid  ;  as,  a  dry  climate  ;  a  photographic  dry  plate  ;  defi¬ 
cient  in  the  normal  supply  of  moisture  ;  as,  a  dry  season  ; 
dry  wood  ;  free  from  undue  moisture  ;  as,  dry  clothing. 

The  weather,  we  agreed,  was  too  dry  for  the  season.  Addison. 

2.  Designating,  pertaining  to,  or  characterized  by,  a  state, 
quality,  or  process  marked  by  absence,  avoidance,  dissipa¬ 
tion,  etc.,  of  moisture  ;  as  :  a  Medieval  Physiol.  Of  the 
nature  of,  or  pertaining  to,  the  quality  “  dry.”  See  com¬ 
plexion,  1.  b  Of  animals,  not  giving  milk  ;  as,  the  cow  is 
dry.  c  Thirsty;  needing  drink.  “Give  the  dip  fool 
drink.  ”  Shak.  d  Of  the  eyes,  not  shedding  tears  ;  — 
hence,  used  also  of  sobs,  mourning,  etc. 

Not  a  dry  eye  was  to  be  seen  in  the  assembly.  Prescott. 
6  Med.  Designating  a  morbid  condition  in  which  there  is 
entire  or  comparative  absence  of  moisture ;  as,  dry  gan¬ 
grene  ;  dry  catarrh,  f  Of  war,  death,  injuries,  or  the  like, 
without  bloodshed  ;  as,  a  dry  blow,  or  one  which  causes  no 
effusion  of  blood  ;  a  dry  death,  a  death  without  bloodshed, 
g  Of  commodities,  solid,  as  opposed  to  liquid  ;  as,  dry  pro¬ 
visions.  h  In  or  on  which  the  sale  of  intoxicating  liquor 
is  prohibited  ;  as,  a  dry  State,  town,  or  Sunday.  Slang, 
U.  S.  i  Building.  Built  without  mortar  or  cement.  J  Of 
toast,  without  butter. 

3.  Characterized  by  a  quality  somewhat  severe,  grave,  or 
hard  ;  hence,  sharp  ;  keen  ;  shrewd  ;  quaint ;  as,  a  dry 
tone  or  manner ;  dry  wit. 

Fie  was  rather  a  dry ,  shrewd  kind  of  body.  Irving. 

4.  Destitute  of  that  which  interests  or  amuses  ;  barren  ; 
unembellished  ;  jejune  ;  plain  ;  as,  a  dry  speech. 

5.  Fine  Arts.  Exhibiting  a  sharp,  frigid  preciseness  of 
execution,  or  the  want  of  a  delicate  contour  in  form  and 
of  easy  transition  in  coloring. 

6.  Metal.  Impure,  coarse-grained,  and  brittle;  —  said  of 
tin,  steel,  etc.,  and  esp.  of  copper  when  underpoled. 

7-  Lacking  sweetness  ;  —  said  of  wines  and  other  fer¬ 
mented  liquors  the  sugar  of  which  has  been  used  up  during 
fermentation,  and  also  of  unsweetened  distilled  liquors. 

8.  Of  persons,  stingy  ;  reserved.  Obs. 

9.  Of  money,  fees,  etc.,  paid  in  actual  coin  ;  “  cash.” 
Syn.  —  Uninteresting,  insipid,  vapid,  jejune,  sterile,  dull, 
pointless,  tiresome,  fruitless,  unprofitable.  —  Dry,  arid, 
barren.  Dry  is  the  general  term  for  that  which  is  des¬ 
titute  of  moisture  ;  arid  suggests  definitely  a  parched 
or  dried-up  condition,  esp.  with  reference  to  regions  or 
tracts  of  land  ;  barren  (as  here  compared)  suggests  bare¬ 
ness  or  sterility ;  as,  to  rub  one’s  face  ary,  ary  eyes,  a 
dry  pond,  a  dry  season  ;  an  arid  waste  of  sand  ;  “  a  land 
barren  and  desolate  ”  (Joel  ii.  20).  Fig.,  dry  and  arid  sug¬ 
gest  (the  latter  the  more  strongly)  that  which  is  unin¬ 
teresting,  jejune,  or  insipid  ;  barren,  that  which  is  empty 
or  unfruitful ;  as,  “  conversations  dull  and  dry  ”  (Con  per)  ; 
a  dry  subject ;  “  and  fact  ”  (E.  FitzGerald) ;  cf.  “  the  sub¬ 
tlety,  the  aridity,  the  coldness  of  mere  scholastic  science  ” 
(J.  H.  Newman) ;  “  What  profit  lies  in  barren  faith,  and 
vacant  yearning  ?  ”  (Tennyson).  See  insipid. 

dry  arch.  Building ,  a  foundation  arch  to  keep  a  structure 
dry  —  d.  area.  Arch.,  any  small  open  space  reserved  out¬ 
side  the  foundation  of  a  building  to  guard  it  from  damp.  — 
d.  battery.  Elec.,  a  battery  of  dry  cells  ;  also,  a  dry  pile.  — 
d.  blowing.  Mining,  a  method  of  extracting  gold  from  al¬ 
luvium,  which  is  practiced  in  western  Australia  and  other 
waterless  regions.  The  pulverized  earth  is  let  fall  from  a 
height,  and  the  wind  disperses  everything  except  the  gold 
dust,  which  settles  in  a  cradle,  tray,  or  cloth.  —  d.  bob,  a 
boy  who  goes  in  for  land  sports,  as  cricket  or  football.  Eton 
College,  Eng.  —  d.  bone,  Mining,  smithsonite,  or  carbonate 
of  zinc.  — d.  bridge,  a  bridge  over  a  dry  way,  as  a  road  or 
railroad,  not  over  water.  —  d.-bulb  thermometer,  Physics , 
an  ordinary  thermometer,  esp.  that  one  of  the  two  simi¬ 
lar  thermometers  of  a  psychrometer  whose  bulb  is  un¬ 
moistened.  —  d.  casting,  casting  from  dried  molds  of  sand. 

—  d.  castor,  a  kind  of  beaver;  —  called  also  parchment  bea¬ 
ver.—  d.  cell.  Elec,  a  A  voltaic  cell  whose  contents  are 
made  practically  solid  by  the  use  of  some 
absorbent,  as  sawdust,  gelatin, etc. ;  esp.,  a 
cell  of  the  Leclanch^  type  in  which  a  mix¬ 
ture  of  plaster  of  Paris,  flour,  and  sal  am¬ 
moniac  takes  the  place  of  the  solution, 
b  An  ordinary  voltaic  cell  sealed  so  as  to 
prevent  spilling.  —  d.  coal,  a  coal  contain¬ 
ing  little  volatile  matter.  —  d.  concentration, 

Mining, the  process  of  separating  pulverized 
ore  or  gold-bearing  material  according  to 
the  specific  gravity  of  its  components  in 
air,  instead  of  in  a  liquid.  —  d.  cooper,  a 
cooper  who  makes  barrels,  etc.,  for  hold¬ 
ing  goods  that  are  dry,  as  sugar,  resin,  etc. 

—  d.  cup,  Med.,  a  cup  used  for  dry  cupping.  Dry  Cell.  A 

—  d.  cupping.  See  cupping.  —  d.  distillation.  Zinc  Pot  form 
Chem.,  the  distillation  of  substances  in  a 
drv  condition,  no  water  or  other  volatile 
solvent  being  added  ;  — usually  syn.  with 
destmetive  distillation.  —  d.  dock,  a  dock 
from  which  the  water  may  be  shut  or 
pumped  out ;  esp.,  one  in  the  form  of  a 
chamber  having  walls  and  a  floor,  often 
of  masonry  and  communicating  with  deep 
water,  but  having  appliances  for  excluding 
it;— used  in  constructing  or  repairing  ships. 

The  name  includes  several  varieties,  as  graving  docks, 
floating  docks,  hydraidic  docks,  etc.  —  d.  exchange.  Law,  a 
method  of  evading  the  usury  laws,  esp.  those  of  the  Tudor 


ing  negative 
element  of  the 
cell;  Carbon 
Rod  forming 
positive  ele¬ 
ment;  CExcit- 
ingCompound; 
D  Depolariz¬ 
ing  Agent  ;  E 
Binding  Posts. 


drunk'en-lj»,  adv.  of  drunken. 
drunk'en-sliip,  n.  Drunken¬ 
ness.  Obs. 

drunk'en-some,  a.  [drunken,  a. 
4-  1st -so//**0.]  Given  to  drunk¬ 
enness.  Obs.  or  Scot. 
drunk  'en-wise'  (-wlz7),  adv. 
See  -wise.  [wort.  I 

drun 'ken- wort'.  +  drunk-| 
drunk'er,  n.  Drunkard.  Obs. 
drunk'er-y,  n.  A  rum  shop, 
drunalade.  +  drumslade. 
drunt  (drfint),  n.  Sour  or  ill 


humor  ;  a  pet.  Scot,  ff  Ireland. 

drunt,  n.  Sf  v.  Drawl.  Scot,  ft 
Ireland. 

drup.  droop,  v.  ff  a. 

Dru'pa  (droo'pd),  n.  pi.  The 
tent-dwelling  tribes  of  Tibet, 
probably  the  purest  type  of  the 
Tibetan  race. 

Dru-pa'ce-ae  ( drdo-pa'sP-e),  n. 
pi.  [NL.]  Bot.  Syn.  of  Amyg- 

DALACRAi:. 

drup'al  (drdop'tll),  a..  Bot. 
Drupaceous.  Rare. 


period,  by  the  use  of  fictitious  bills  of  exchange.  —  dry  fat. 
See  dry  vat.  —  d.  fly.  Angling,  an  artificial  fly  that  is 
floated  on  the  water.  —  d.  fog.  Meteor.,  a  fog  which  pre¬ 
vails  when  the  temperature  of  the  atmosphere  is  several 
degrees  above  its  dew  point.  It  has  been  believed  to  be 
caused,  in  some  instances  at  least,  by  coal-tar  vapors  con¬ 
densing  upon  the  fog  particles  and  preventing  their  evap¬ 
oration.  —  d.  fruit,  a  Cured  fruit,  b  Bot.  Any  fruit,  as  a 
capsule,  achene,  etc.,  in  which  the  pericarp  is  not  succu¬ 
lent  or  pulpy.  —  d.  gas,  power  gas  formed  without  steam 
in  the  producer.  —  d.  goods.  Com.,  textile  fabrics,  cottons, 
woolens,  linen,  silks,  laces,  etc.,  —  in  distinction  from 
groceries.  Chiefly  (J.  S.  —  d.  house,  a  drying  house.  — d.  light, 
pure  unobstructed  light ;  hence,  a  clear,  impartial  view. 

Everything  is  examined  and  judged  in  the  dry  light  of  the 
understanding.  Q.  P.  Fisher. 

—  d.  lodging,  lodging  without  board.  —  d.  masonry.  See  ma¬ 
sonry.  —  d.  Maas.  Eccl.  =  Missa  sicca.  —  d.  measure,  a  sys¬ 
tem  of  measures  of  volume  for  dry  or  coarse  articles,  esp. 
the  common  system  in  which  two  pints  make  one  quart, 
eight  quarts  one  peck,  and  four  pecks  one  bushel.— d.  meter. 
See  meter,  n.  —  d.  method,  Chem.,  dry  process.  —  d.  mul¬ 
ture.  Scots  Law.  See  multure.  —  d.  needle,  dry  point. — 
d.  nurse,  a  A  nurse  who  attends  and  feeds  a  child  by  hand. 
Cf.  wet  nurse,  b  One  who  aids  or  instructs  another. 
Slang.  —  d.  ores,  ores  valuable  for  gold  or  silver,  but  con¬ 
taining  little  or  no  lead  and  much  silica,  and  so  requiring 
additions  of  lead  and  fluxes  for  successful  treatment.  — 
d.  pile.  Physics,  a  form  of  the  voltaic  pile,  constructed 
of  a  large  number  of  disks  of  paper  which  are  silvered  or 
tinned  on  one  side  and  coated  with  manganese  dioxide  on 
the  other.  It  affords  a  feeble  current,  and  is  chiefly  useful 
in  the  construction  of  electroscopes  of  great  delicacy. 
Called  also  Zamboni's  or  Deluc's  pile,  from  the  names  of 
the  two  earliest  constructors  of  it.  —  d.  pipe,  Sleam  Boilers, 
an  antipriming  pipe.  —  d.  plate;  Photog.,  a  sensitized  plate 
that  is  exposed  in  a  dry  condition.  —  d. -plate  process.  See 
collodion  process.  —  d.' pleurisy,  Med.,  a.  form  of  pleurisy  in 
which  the  exudation  is  mainly  fibrinous.  —  d.  point.  Fine 
Arts,  a  An  engraving  made  with  the  needle  instead  of  the 
burin,  in  which  the  work  is  done  nearly  as  in  etching,  but 
is  finished  without  the  use  of  acid,  b  A  print  from  such 
an  engraving,  usually  upon  paper,  c  The  needle  with 
which  such  an  engraving  is  made.  —  d.  process,  Chem.,  any 
process  in  which  the  use  of  liquids  is  largely  avoided,  as  in 
the  fire  assay  for  gold.  —  d.  puddling.  Metal.  See  puddling. 

—  d.  rent,  Eng.  Law,  a  rent  seek,  or  one  reserved  without 
a  clause  of  distress.  Obs.  —  d.  rot.  a  A  decay  of  seasoned 
timber,  caused  esp.  by  the  polyporaceous  fungus  Merulins 
laci'ymans ,  but  also  by  several  species  of  Polypoms.  The 
decay  does  not  appear  in  perfectly  dry  wood,  as  these 
fungi  develop  only  in  a  moist  medium.  The  name  prob¬ 
ably  arose  from  the  fact  that  seasoned  and  not  green 
timber  is  affected,  b  Loosely,  any  of  various  fungous  dis¬ 
eases  of  vegetables  or  fruits,  or  the  fungus  causing  it; 
esp.,  any  of  several  diseases  of  potatoes  and  other  tu¬ 
berous  roots ;  also,  any  of  the  parasitic  fungi  causing 
the  disease.  Dry  rot  of  potatoes  is  due  principally  to 
Fusarium  solani ,  which  is  known  only  in  the  comdial 
state.  — d.  sand,  Founding,  sand  artificially  dried  after 
being  made  into  a  mold  and  blackened ;  —  distinguished 
from  green  sand.  —  d.  smoke,  the  holding  of  ail  unlighted 
cigar  or  pipe  in  the  mouth  as  if  smoking.  Colloq.  —  d.  steam, 
steam  containing  no  free  moisture,  or  water  not  trans¬ 
formed  into  gas.  Cf .  superheat.  —  d.  steel,  steel  that 
has  a  lusterless  sandy-looking  fracture  which  is  without 
the  characteristic  blue  cast.  It  is  weak  and  impure. — 
d.  stove,  a  hothouse  for  xerophytic  plants.  —  d.  strawberry, 
the  barren  strawberry.  —  d.  sulphuric  acid,  sulphuric  acid 
absorbed  in  about  a  third  or  quarter  of  its  weight  of  kie- 
selguhr,  for  safety  in  transportation.  —  d.  trust,  a  passive 
trust.  —  d.  vat,  a  vat,  basket,  or  other  receptacle  for  dry 
articles.  Obs.  —  d.  wash.  See  wash,  n..  11  c  —  d.  way, 
Chem.,  dry  process.  —  d.  winds,  Meteor .,  the  winds  at  any 
place  least  frequently  followed  by  rain  or  snow. 

dry  (dri),  v.  t.  ;  dried  (drid) ;  dry'ing.  [AS.  drygan.  See 
dry,  a.]  To  make  dry;  —  sometimes  with  up;  specif.: 
a  To  free  or  rid  from  water,  or  from  moisture  of  any 
kind  ;  as,  to  dip  the  eyes;  the  wind  dries  the  earth,  b  To 
take  away  or  remove  (water  or  moisture),  as  by  draining 
off  or  causing  to  evaporate  or  to  be  absorbed;  to  cause  to 
cease  flowing  or  being  secreted  as  a  natural  flow  ;  as,  to 
dry  one’s  tears,  c  To  cause  (a  cow,  etc.)  to  become  dry, 
or  to  stop  giving  milk. 

to  dry  up.  a  To  render  entirely  dry  :  to  deprive  utterly  of 
water ;  to  desiccate  ;  to  parch.  “  Tneir  multitude  dried  up 
with  thirst.”  Is.  v.  13.  b  To  cause  to  be  entirely  evapo¬ 
rated  ;  to  suck  or  take  up  (water,  etc.)  entirely. 

The  water  of  the  sea  .  . .  was  .  .  .  dried  up  by  the  sun.  Woodward. 
C  =  def .  c,  above. 

dry,  v.  i.  1.  To  become  or  grow  dry  ;  to  become  free  from 
wetness,  moisture,  or  juice ;  to  stop  yielding  a  supply  of 
liquid  ;  to  become  desiccated  or  shriveled  with  dryness ; 
as,  the  road  dries  rapidly  ;  specif.,  of  a  cow,  etc.,  to  stop 
giving  milk  ;  —  sometimes  with  up. 

His  hand  .  .  .  dried  up.  1  Kings  xiii.  4. 

2.  To  evaporate,  be  absorbed,  or  be  drained  wholly  ;  to 
pass  away  by  evaporation,  etc.,  —  said  of  moisture,  or  a 
liquid  ;  —  often  with  up  ;  as,  the  stream  dries ,  or  dries  up. 

3.  To  thirst.  Obs. 

to  dry  up.  a  To  become  completely  dry  or  dried,  b  To 
cease,  esp.  to  cease  talking.  Colloq.  or  Slang. 
dry  (dri),  n. ;  pi.  dries  (driz).  1.  Dry  state  or  condition ; 
dryness;  drought;  specif.,  chiefly  pi.,  Meteor.,  a  rainless 
period,  as  on  the  west  coast  of  Africa. 

The  violet  came  in  to  me  in  the  dry.  E ■  L.  Greene. 

2.  That  which  is  dTy,  as  dry  land. 

3.  A  drying  house. 

4.  A  natural  seam  constituting  a  flaw  in  stone,  as  in  build¬ 
ing  stone. 

5.  A  prohibitionist.  Slang,  U.  S. 

dry'ad  (dri'ad),  n.  [L.  dryas,  pi.  dryades,  Gr.  Spuds,  pi. 
SpvaSes,  fr.  Spvs  oak,  tree.  See  tree.]  Class.  Myth.  A 
wood  nymph  ;  a  uymph  whose  life  is  bound  up  with  that 
of  her  tree. 

dry-ad'ic  (dri-Sd'Tk),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  dryad, 
dry'as  (dri'Ss),  n. ;  pi.  dryades  (-ri-dez).  [L.  See  dry¬ 
ad.]  1.  Class.  Myth.  A  dryad. 

2.  [Vg/l]  Bot.  A  genus  of  arctic  and  alpine  tufted  rosa- 


drupe.  +  droop.  [let.  I 

drup'el  ((lroopGfl),w.  A  drupe- 1 
dru'pe-ole  (droo'pf-SlL  n.  [Cf. 
F.  drupcole.)  A  drupelet.  Rare. 
dru-pe'tum  (dr<5o-p§'tum),  n. ; 
pi.  -ta  (-t a).  [NL.  See  drupe.] 

Bot.  =  ETAiRIO. 
druple.  +  droopy. 
dru-pif'er-ous  (droo-pYf'?r-?7s), 
a.  [r//*?/pe  -f-  -ferous.~\  Bot. 
Bearing  drupes, 
dru'rv.  +  dreary,  druery. 
i-sfi'la  '  . . 


Dru-s 


i  (droo-stl'd),  n.  [L.  ; 


cf.  L.  Z>rwsi/s.]  Fern.  prop, 
name.  Bib.  [friend.  Obs.  I 
drut,  n.  [OF.  dm,  dmt .]  Loye  :  | 
dru'vy  (droo'vl  ;  dril'vl).  Dial. 
Eng.  var.  of  drovy. 
druye.  +  dry. 

D.  R.  W.  Abbr.  Deutsche 
Keichswahrung  (G.,  German 
imperial  currency), 
dry,  adv.  Dryly. 

Dry-an'dra  (drT-Sn'drd),  n. 
[NL.,  after  J.  Dryander.] 
of  Josephia. 


"food,  foot ;  out,  oil ;  chair  ;  go  ;  sing,  i«jk  ;  then,  thin ;  naUjre,  verthjre  (250) ;  K  =  cli  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144) ;  bON ;  yet ;  zh  —  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Guide. 
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ceous  plants,  with  simple  petioled  leaves  and  white  or 
yellow  solitary  flowers  having  8  or  9  petals  and  numerous 
stamens.  There  are  3  species,  one  circumpolar,  the  others 
North  American.  They  are  sometimes  cultivated  in  rock 
gardens.  Also  [l.  c.J,  any  plant  of  this  genus, 
dry '-as-d list'  (drl'az-dust'),  a.  Hopelessly  uninteresting 
or  prosaic. 

A  man  ...  in  whose  dry-as-dust  head  all  the  learning  of  the 
early  eighteenth  century  was  concentrated.  Wm.  James. 

dry'hs-dust'  (dri'az-dust'),  n.  A  dry,  uninspired,  pedantic 
writer  or  student  of  antiquities,  history,  etc. 

Dryasdust,  the  Rev.  Dr.,  an  imaginary  personage  who 
serves  as  a  sort  of  introducer  of  some  of  Sir  Walter  Scott’s 
novels  through  the  medium  of  prefatory  letters,  and  who 
also  writes  the  conclusion  to  “  Redgauntlet.” 
dry '-boned  ,  a.  Having  dry  bones,  or  bones  without  flesh, 
dry '-bones  ,  n.  A  fleshless,  shriveled  person, 
dry'-clean'  )  v.  t.  To  cleanse  (a  garment)  with  gaso- 
dry '-cleanse'  )  line,  benzine,  or  the  like, 

dry'— cure',  v.  t.  To  cure  by  drying,  as  meat ;  to  dry-salt ; 
—  in  contrast  to  pickling. 

dry '-dock',  v.  t.  d*  i.  To  place  in,  or  to  enter,  a  dry  dock, 
as  a  vessel  for  repairs. 

dry'ing,/).  pr.  &  vb.  n.  of  dry.  Hence:/),  a.  1.  Adapted 
or  tending  to  exhaust  moisture  ;  as,  a  drying  wind  or  day. 
2  Having  the  quality  of  rapidly  becoming  dry. 
drying  kettle.  Founding.  =  lamp,  4.  —  d.  oil,  an  oil  which, 
either  naturally  or  after  boiling,  absorbs  oxygen  from  the 
air  and  dries  rapidly.  Such  oils  (linseed  oil,  hempseed  oil, 
etc.)  are  used  as  the  bases  of  many  paints  and  varnishes. 
Cf .  boiled  oil.  —  d.  tube,  Chem .,  a  tube  containing  calcium 
chloride  or  other  moisture-attracting  substance,  through 
which  gases  are  passed  to  dry  them. 

dry'ly  (drl'lt),  adv.  In  a  dry  manner  ;  not  succulently  ; 

without  interest ;  without  sympathy  ;  coldly, 
dry'ness,  n.  State  or  quality  of  being  dry  ;  lack  of  emo¬ 
tional  warmth;  lack  of  interest,  etc. 
dryness  fraction.  Steam  Engin.  A  fraction  expressing 
the  ratio  of  the  weight  of  dry  steam  to  that  of  the  whole 
in  a  quantity  of  wet  steam.  Thus,  if  the  dryness  fraction 
of  steam  is  .85,  there  is  15%  of  free  moisture  present  in  it. 
dry'nurse'  (drl'nQrs'),  v.  t.  To  tend  as  a  dry  nurse. 
Dry'o-bal'a-nops  (dri'o-b&l'd-nbps),  n.  [NL.  ;  Gr.  SpOs, 
5pvos,  oak  -f  /3aAai/o?  acorn  -f-  o\pL<;  appearance.  The  fruit 
remotely  resembles  an  acorn  in  its  cup.]  Bot.  A  small 
genus  of  dipterocarpaceous  resin-producing  trees  of  the 
Malay  Archipelago.  They  have  flowers  with  a  cup-shaped 
calyx,  the  limb  of  which  is  divided  into  5  leafy  segments. 
D.  aromatica  is  the  source  of  Borneo  camphor.  Also  [/.  c.J, 
any  tree  of  this  genus. 

Dry-op'ter-is  (dri-5p'ter-Ts),  n.  [NL. ;  Gr.  $p0?,  Spvos', 
oak  4-  irrepfc  a  kind  of  fern.] 

Bot.  A  very  large  cosmopolitan 
genus  of  polypodiaceous  ferns ; 
the  shield  ferns.  They  are 
mostly  of  medium  size,  having 
the  fronds  1-3-p innate,  the  sori 
with  a  flat  orbicular  and  peltate 
or  cordate-reniform  indusium, 
fixed  by  its  sinus,  or  depressed 
center.  Also  [L  c.J,  a  fern  of 
this  genus.  The  species  now 
included  in  this  genus  have 
been  variously  referred  to  A.?- 
pidium ,  Nephrodium ,  Lastrea , 
etc.  The  male  fern  (D.  Jilix- 
mas ),  the  marginal  shield  fern 
( D .  marginal  is)'  and  the  New 
York  fern  (D.  noveboracensis) 
are  familiar  species, 
dry '-paved' (pavd'),  a.  Paved 
without  mortar  or  grout.  — 
dry'-pav'ing  (-pav'Tng),  n. 

Dryp'to-sau'rus  ( drTp't6-s6'- 
tub),  n.  [Gr.  Spvnreiv  to  tear,  strip  -f-  -saurus.~\  Paleon. 
A  genus  of  very  large  carnivorous  dinosaurs  from  the 
Upper  Cretaceous  of  Montana,  closely  related  to  Megalo- 
saurus  (which  see).  — dryp'to-saur  (drTp'to-s6r),  n. 
dry'-rot',  v.  t ;  -rot'ted  ;  -rot'ting.  To  affect  with  dry  rot. 
dry'-rub',  v.  t. ;  dry'-rubbed'  (-rQbd');  dry'-rub'bing. 

To  rub  and  cleanse  without  wetting, 
dry'salt'er  (dri'sbl'ter),  n.  A  dealer  in  products  that  are 
salted  or  dried,  as  salted  meats,  pickles,  etc.,  or,  also,  in 
drugs,  dyes,  resins,  etc.  Eng. 
dry'salt'er-y  (-T),  n.  The  articles  kept  by  a  drysalter  ; 

also,  the  business  of  a  drysalter.  Eng. 
dry'— Shod',  a.  Without  wetting  the  shoes  or  the  like, 
dtl'ad  (du'Sd),  n.  [See  dyad.]  A  union  of  two  ;  duality ; 
a  pair.  —  du-ad'ic  (du-Xd'Ik),  a. 
du'al  (du'51),  a.  [L.  dualis ,  fr.  duo  two.  See  two.]  1.  Per¬ 
taining  to  two ;  as,  the  dual  number  ;  —  contrasted  with 
singular  and  plural. 

2.  Consisting  of  two  parts  or  traits  or  seen  in  two  aspects  ; 
twofold  ;  double.  “  Dual  truth.”  Tyndall. 

dual  extents,  or  surfaces,  Math.,  in  tj -dimensional  space,  those 


extents  or  surfaces  the  sum  of  whose  dimensions  is  n  —  1,  as 
a  point  and  a  line  in  aplane,  or  a  point  and  a  plane  in  space 
of  three  dimensions.  —  dual  government,  Pol  it.  Science,  one 
in  which  the  governing  powers  are  vested  in  two  sets  of 
persons,  neither  of  which  may  impair  or  encroach  upon 
the  constitutional  powers  of  the  other,  as  in  the  confederate 
and  federal  forms  of  government.  —  d.  number.  Gram.  See 
number,  n.  —  d.  proposition.  Logic,  a  proposition  in  which 
the  copula  and  predicate  are  merged. 

du'al  (du'al),  n.  Gram.  The  dual  number  ;  the  inflec¬ 
tional  form  that  denotes  it ;  a  word  in  that  form, 
du'al-in  (-In),  n.  [dual,  a.  -f-  -in.]  Chem.  A  variety  of 
dynamite  consisting  of  4  to  5  parts  nitroglycerin,  3  parts 
sawdust,  and  2  parts  saltpeter. 

du'al-ism  (du'al-Tz’m),  n.  [Cf.  F.  dualisme.']  1.  State  of 
being  dual,  or  twofold  ;  a  twofold  division  ;  any  system 
which  is  founded  on  a  double  principle,  or  a  twofold  dis¬ 
tinction. 

2.  Theol.  a  The  doctrine  that  the  universe  is  under  the 
dominion  of  two  opposing  principles,  a  good  and  an  evil. 
Zoroastrianism  is  the  typical  view,  b  A  view  of  man  as 
constituted  of  two  original  and  independent  elements,  as 
matter  and  spirit. 

3.  Philos.  Any  theory  which  considers  the  ultimate  nature 
of  the  universe  to  be  twofold,  or  to  be  constituted  by  two 
mutually  irreducible  elements,  as,  for  example,  thought 
and  matter  ;  —  contrasted  with  monism  and  pluralism. 

Aristotelian  realism  is  both  a  monism  of  substance  and  a  dual¬ 
ism  of  body  and  soul.  Thos.  Case  ( Encyc .  Brit.). 

4.  Chem.  The  dualistic  system  or  theory. 

6.  Gram.  Expression  of  duality,  as  by  the  dual. 

6  Bot.  Dimorphism.  Rare  or  Obs. 
du'al  1st,  n.  1.  All  adherent  of  dualism. 

At  the  present  day  realism  is  despised  on  the  ground  that  its 
differentiation  of  body  and  soul,  natural  and  supernatural,  ig¬ 
nores  the  unity  of  being.  Indeed,  in  order  to  oppose  this  unity  of 
being  to  the  realistic  duality,  both  materialists  and  idealists  now¬ 
adays  arrogate  to  themselves  the  title  of  monists.  and  call  realists 
dualists  by  way  of  disparagement.  Thos  Case  {Encyc.  Brit.). 
2.  One  who  administers  two  offices.  Obs.  or  R.  Fuller. 
du'al-is'tic  (du'al-Ts'tik),  a.  Consisting  of  two;  dual; 
pertaining  to,  or  of  the  nature  of,  dualism  or  duality, 
dualistic  formula,  Chem.,  a  formula  written  in  accordance 
with  the  dualistic  theory  ;  as,  CaO  S03  is  the  dualistic  for¬ 
mula  for  calcium  sulphate  (CaSO.*).  —  d.  system  or  theory, 
Chem.,  the  theory,  originated  by  Lavoisier  and  developed 
by  Berzelius,  that  all  definite  compounds  are  binary  in  their 
nature,  and  consist  of  two  distinct  constituents,  themselves 
simple  or  complex,  and  possessed  of  opposite  electrical 
properties.  Cf .  unitary  theory. 

du-al'i-ty  (du-51'T-tT),  n.  [L.  duaiitas:  cf.  F.  duaXitk.) 
Quality  or  state  of  being  dual. 

Du'at  (doo'at),  n.  [Egypt,  (waf.]  Egypt.  Myth.  The  under¬ 
world  or  “deep,”  one  of  the  abodes  of  the  dead,  through 
which  the  sun  passed  by  night  It  was  conceived  as  a  gloomy 
monster-tenanted  Hades-  In  later  myth  it  was  the  scene  of  the 
judgment  of  souls.  Cf.  Amenti. 
dub  (dub),  v.  t.  ;  dubbed  (dQbd) ;  dub'bing.  [AS.  dubban 
to  dub  a  knight ;  fr.  OF.  adouber ,  or  douber,  to  equip,  put 
in  order,  adouber  a  chevalier  to  dub  a  knight ;  cf.  for  the 
F.  word  and  English  dub  in  some  senses  Fries.  &  LG.  dub- 
ben  to  strike,  which  is  prob.  imitative.]  1.  To  confer 
knighthood  upon ;  —  used  with  (or,  formerly,  without)  the 
complementary  words  a  knight ;  as,  the  king  dubbed  his  son 
Henry  a  knight.  The  conclusion  of  the  ceremony  was 
marked  by  a  tap  on  the  shoulder  with  the  sword. 

2.  To  invest  with  any  dignity  or  new  character  ;  to  entitle  ; 
call ;  name  ;  style  ;  —  now  not  often  seriously  used. 

A  man  of  wealth  is  dubbed  a  man  of  worth.  Pope. 

3.  To  clothe  or  array  ;  hence,  to  ornament ;  adorn.  Obs. 

His  diadem  was  dropped  down 
Dubbed  with  stones.  Morte  d' Arthure. 

4-  To  strike,  rub,  or  dress  smooth  ;  to  dab;  as:  a  To  dress 
with  an  adz ;  as,  to  dub  a  stick  of  timber  smooth,  b  To 
strike  cloth  with  teasels  to  raise  a  nap.  c  To  rub  or  dress 
with  grease,  as  leather  in  the  process  of  currying  it.  d  To 
prepare  for  fighting,  as  a  gamecock,  by  trimming  the  hackles 
and  cutting  off  the  comb  and  wattles,  e  Angling.  To  dress, 
as  a  fly,  hook,  or  line,  f  To  trim,  as  a  hedge, 
to  dub  out,  Plastering,  to  fill  out,  as  an  uneven  surface,  to  a 
plane,  or  to  carry  out  a  series  of  small  projections, 
dub,  v.  t.  i.  [Prob.  imitative  ;  cf.  LG.  &  Fries,  dubben  to 
strike.]  To  thrust  or  make  a  thrust;  to  poke; — some¬ 
times  used  of  drum  beating  or  the  sound  of  it. 
dub,  n.  1.  A  drumbeat ;  the  sound  of  a  beaten  drum. 

2.  A  blow.  Rare.  Hudibras. 

dub'-a-dub'  (dub'd-dfiiy),  n-  The  sound  of  drum  beating  ; 
also,  a  drummer.  —  v.  t.  d:  i.  To  drum, 
dub'bing  (dub'Tng),  p.  pr.  <£•  vb.  n.  of  dub.  Hence  :  vb.  n. 

1.  Act  of  dubbing. 

2.  That  with  which  one  dubs  ;  specif.  :  a  Dress ;  attire. 
Obs.  b  A  dressing  of  flour  and  water  used  by  weavers  ;  a 
mixture  of  oil  and  tallow  for  dressing  leather ;  daubing. 
C  The  body  substance  of  an  angler's  fly. 

Dub'he  (doob'liS),  n.  [Ar.  al  dubbu  the  Bear.]  Astron. 


Dryopteris.  Part  of  Frond 
of  Male  Fern  (D.  filix-mas) 
x  o  Pinna ;  b  Pinnule  ; 
c  Indusium. 


dry '-beat',  v.  t.  To  beat  se- 
verelv.  Obs. 

Dry-de'ni-an  (drl-de'nY-an), 
Dry-den'ic  (-dSn'Yk),  a.  Of,  or 
in  the  manner  of,  the  poet  Dry- 
den  —  Dry'den-ism  (drl'dgh- 
Yz’m),  n. 

dry'dock/,  n.  =  dry  dock. 
drye.  +  dree.  dry. 
dry'er.  Var.  of  drier. 
dry '-eyed',  a.  Tearless, 
dry'fat'.  ^  dry  vat. 
dry'flst',  n.  One  who  is  nig¬ 
gardly  or  stingy.  Obs.  —  dry'- 
flst  ed.  a.  Obs. 

dryf'land.  Var.  of  drofland. 
dry'-fly'.a.  Angling.  Using,  or 
suitable  for  using,  the  dry  fly. 
dry'foot',  adv.  With  dry  feet ; 
also,  Obs.,  by  the  scent  of  the 
foot.  [feet.  I 

dry'-foot'ed,  a.  Having  dry| 
dry'-foun'der,  v.  t.  Far.  Foun¬ 
der.  Obs.  —  dry'-foun'dered,  p. 
a.  Foundered.  Obs. 
diy'-grind',  v.  t.  <V  i.  To  grind 
without  using  water  or  other 
liquid.  —  dry'-grind'er.  n. 
dry'-hand  ed.  a.  Without  weap¬ 
ons.  Scot.  [place.  Obs.  I 

dry 'head',  n.  Dryness  ;  a  dry  | 
dryhten.  +  brighten. 
dry'ish,  a.  Somewhat  dry. 
dry'ifce  (drl'lt),  n.  [Gr.  &pv<; 
oak,  tree.]  Paleon.  Fossil  or 
petrified  wood.  Obs. 


Dry'o-pe  (drT'o-pe),  n.  [L.,  fr. 

Gr.  Apvony.)  Qr.  Myth.  A 
playmate  of  the  wood  nymphs, 
beloved  by  Apollo.  She  was  a 
daughterof  KingDry'ops,  epon¬ 
ymous  ancestor  of  the  Dry  opes. 
bry'o-pes  (-pez),  n.  pi.  fL.,  fr. 
Gr.  Apuo7re5.]  An  ancient  peo¬ 
ple  occupying  the  southern  part 
of  the  island  of  Eubcea.  whither 
they  immigrated  after  being  ex¬ 
pelled  from  their  original  home 
m  Thessaly  by  the  Dorians. 
Dry'o-pi-the'cus  ( drlTi-pY-the'- 
k«s),  n.  [NL.  ;  Gr.  Spvs,  Spvof, 
a  tree  (cap.  the  oak)  -f  niOrjKO ? 
ape. )  Paleon.  A  genus  of  large 
extinct  apes,  from  the  Middle 
Miocene  of  France,  apparently 
closely  related  to  the  chimpan¬ 
zee  and  gorilla. 

dry-op'ter-oid.  a.  [Dryopteris 
4-  -old.)  Pot.  Resembling  or 
pert,  to  the  genus  Dryopteris. 
drv'-salt',  v.  t.  To  treat  with 
salt  in  the  dry  state  ;  to  cure  by 
drying  and  salting,  as  articles 
of ’food,  or  hides. 
dry'-shave/,  v.  t.  Slang.  1.  To 
clean  out  (of  one’s  money)  ;  de¬ 
fraud  ;  cheat.  [chin. I 

2.  To  annoy  by  rubbing  the| 
drysne,  v.  i.  [AS.  drysnian  to 
fall  down,  fail.l  To  fall.  Obs. 
dry'ster  (drT'st?r),  n.  [dry,  v. 


+  - ster .]  One  in  charge  of  a 

process  of  drying,  as  of  grain  in 
a  kiln,  or  cloth  at  a  bleacherv. 
dry'-stone/,  a.  Constructed  of 
uncemented  stone, 
dryth,  or  drith  (diTth),  n.  Dry¬ 
ness  or  drying  ;  drought ;  thirst. 
Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 

D.  S.  Abbr.  Dal  segno  (Music); 
Doctor  of  Science, 
d’s,  or  ds,  n.,pl.  of  d. 
d.  s.  Abbr.  Dal  segno  ( Music)  ; 
day’s  sight;  days  after  sight. 
D/s,  or  d/s.  Abbr.  Day's  sight; 
days  after  sight  ;  double- 
screened  (coal). 

D.  Sc.  Abbr.  Doctor  of  Science. 
D.  S.  0.  Abbr.  (Companion  of 
the)  Distinguished  Service  Or¬ 
der  :  District  Staff  Officer. 

D  sol  re.  Music.  The  fifth  note 
of  Guido  Aretino's  scale.  See 
GAMUT  b.  lllvst .  Obs. 
d.  s.  p.  Abbr.  Decessit  sine  pro¬ 
le  (L.,  he  died  without  issue), 
d.  s.  q.  Abbr.  Discharged  to 
sick  quarters. 

’dswounds.  Var.  of  zounds. 

D.  T.  Abbr.  Doctor  Theologi® 
(L.,  Doctor  of  Theology). 

Dt.  Abbr.  Dietrich  ;  in  * Old 
Test.  Criticism  =  D2  or  RD. 

D  T  D.  Abbr.  Detur  talis  dosis 
(L.,  give  of  such  a  dose). 

D.  Th.,  or  D.  Theol.  Abbr.  Doctor 
of  Theology. 


D.  T.  M.  Abbr.  Diploma  in 
Tropical  Medicine. 

D.  T  8  (de  tez).  Colloq.  abbr. 
of  delirium  tremens. 
du.  due.  [Seoul 

du.  Var.  of  do.  Dial.  Eng.  fr| 
Du..  or  du.  Abbr.  Duke;  Dutch, 
duab.  Var. of  doah,  strip  of  land. 
Dua'la  (dwa'la).  n.  One  of  a 
Bantu  people  of  the  Kamerun, 
West  Africa,  known  for  their 
fine  physique,  racial  pride,  and 
their  elaborate  drum  language, 
duale.  +  dwale. 
du'al-ize,  r.t.  To  make  dual:  to 
regard  as  two.  —  du  al-i-za'tion 
(dtUtfl-Y-za'shtZn  ;  -l-za'-),  n. 
du'al-ly,  adv.  of  dual. 
du'an  (doo'dn),  n.  (Gael.]  In 
Gaelic  poetry,  a  division  of  a 
poem  corresponding  to  a  canto  ; 
a  poem  or  song.  Rare. 
du'arch  (dQ'ark),  n.  [Irreg.  fr. 
Gr.  5 vo  two  +  -arch.)  One  of 
two  joint  rulers.  —  du'arch-y,  n. 
dub(dfib),  n.  [Telueu  cfabbn.]  A 
small  copper  coin  iormerlv  cur¬ 
rent  in  certain  parts  of  India, 
dub  (d$6b,  dfib),  n.  A  pool  or 
puddle.  Dial.  F.ng.  8f  Scot. 

Dub  .,  or  dub.  Abbr.  Dubitans 
(L.,  doubting);  dubitatur  (L., 
it  is  doubted,  or  doubtful);  du- 
bius(L.,  dubious)  ;  Dublin. 
du-ba_sh'  (d<5U-bdsh'),  n.  [Hind. 
duhhdshx  interpreter  ;  du  two 


The  second-magnitude  star  Alpha  (a)  Ursa?  Majoris ;  that 
one  of  the  two  Pointers  which  is  nearer  Polaris, 
du-bi'e-ty  (du-bi'e-tT),  n.  ;  pi.  -ties  (-tlz).  [L.  dubietas ,  fr. 
dubius.  See  dubious.]  Doubtfulness  or  an  instance  of  it ; 
dubiousness  ;  a  matter  of  doubt. 

du'bi-os'i-ty  (du'bT-bs'T-tY),  n. ;  pi.  -ties  (-ttz).  State  of 
being  dubious  ;  dubiousness  ;  a  dubious  statement  or  thing, 
du'bi-ous  (du'bT-Ms),  a.  [L.  dubiosus,  dubius,  Ir.  duo  two. 
See  two  ;  cf.  doubt.]  1.  Occasioning  doubt ;  not  clear  or 
obvious  ;  equivocal  ;  doubtful ;  as,  a  dubious  answer. 

2.  Doubtful,  or  not  settled  in  opinion  ;  being  in  doubt  ; 
wavering  or  fluctuating  ;  undetermined. 

A  dubious ,  agitated  state  of  mind.  Thackeray. 

3.  Of  uncertain  event  or  issue  ;  as,  in  dubious  battle. 

4  Of  questionable  character  ;  as,  a  dubious  transaction. 

Wiping  the  dingy  shirt  with  a  still  more  dubious  pocket  hand¬ 
kerchief.  _  Thackeray. 

Syn.  —  Doubting,  unsettled,  undetermined ;  equivocal,  un¬ 
certain.  See  doubtful. 

—  du'bi  ous-Iy,  .  —  du'bi  ous  ness,  n. 
du'bi-ta-ble  (-td-b’l),  a.  [L.  dubitabilis.  Cf.  doubtable.] 
Liable  to  be  doubted  ;  uncertain.  —  du'bi-ta-bly  (-blT),  adv. 
du'bi-tate  (du'bT-tat),  v.  i.  ;  dit'bi-tat'ed  (-tat'Sd) ;  du'- 
bi-tat'ing  (-tat'ing).  [L.  dubitatus ,  p.  p.  of  dubitare.  See 
doubt.]  To  doubt.  Rare.  Carlyle. 

du  bi-ta'tion  (-ta'shfin),  n.  [L.  dubitatio.']  Act  or  state 
of  doubting  ;  doubt ;  an  instance  of  doubting. 

All  manner  of  black  scruples,  (Jubilations.  Carlyle. 
du'bi  ta-tive  (du'bi -ta-tlv),  a.  [L.  dubilativus :  cf.  F. 
dubitatif.']  1.  Tending  or  given  to  doubt ;  doubtful. 

2.  Expressing  doubt ;  as,  a  dubiiative  conjunction. 

Du  bois'l  a  (du-bois'T-d),  n.  [NL.,  after  F.  N.  Dubois 
(1752-1824),  French  botanist.]  1.  Bot.  A  genus  of  sola- 
naceous  shrubs  or  small  trees  containing  two  species,  na¬ 
tives  of  Australia  and  New  Caledonia.  They  have  white, 
soft  wood  well  adapted  to  carving.  D.  mvoporoides  yields 
the  alkaloid  duboisine.  D.  hopwoodii  is  the  pituri. 

2.  [/.  c.]  Chem.  Duboisine. 

du-bois'ine  (-In;  -en;  184),  n.  Also  -in.  Chem.  A  crys¬ 
talline  alkaloid  obtained  from  the  leaves  of  Duboisia  myo- 
poroides,  and  regarded  as  identical  with  hyoscyamine.  It 
dilates  the  pupil  of  the  eye  and  is  hypnotic  and  sedative, 
du'eal  (du'kal),  a.  [F.  ducal,  L.  ducalis  of  a  leader.  See 
duke.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  duke  or  dukedom. 

His  ducal  cap  was  to  be  exchanged  for  a  kingly  crown.  Motley 
ducal  coronet.  Her.,  a  duke’s  coronet;  also,  erroneously,  a 
crest  coronet. 

duc'at  (duk'at),  n.  [F.  ducat,  It.  ducato,  LL.  ducatus,  fr. 
L.  dux  leader  or  commander.  See  duke.]  a  A  gold  coin 
of  several  countries  of  Europe,  first  coined  in  Venice  in 
1284.  It  is  not  now  the  monetary  unit  in  any  country, 
though  it  is  still  coined,  for  purposes  of  foreign  trade,  in 
Austria-Hungary  and  in  the  Netherlands,  at  an  intrinsic 
value  of  $2.28£,  or  9s.  4^d.,  which  was  about  its  usual  value 
in  former  times,  b  An  old  silver  coin  of  varying  value, 
worth  somewhat  less  than  half  as  much  as  the  gold  ducat. 
C  An  old  Venetian  money  of  account.  Obs. 
due  a-toon'  (duk/d-tobn'),;i.  [F.  or  Sp .ducaton.  See  ducat.] 
A  silver  coin  of  varjing  value,  formerly  current  in  several 
countries  of  Europe.  See  coin. 

duch'ess  (duch'Ss),  n.  [F.  duchesse,  fr.  due  duke.]  The 
wife  or  widow  of  a  duke  ;  also,  a  lady  who  has  the  sov¬ 
ereignty  of  a  duchy  in  her  own  right.  —  Duchess  of  Malfl 
(mSl'fT),  the  noble  and  unfortunate  heroine  of  Webster’s 
play  of  this  name.  She  is  driven  by  her  family  to  insanity 
and  death  because  of  her  secret  marriage  with  her  steward. 
II  du'chesse'  (du'shes'),  n.  [F.]  Duchess;  —  much  used 
as  a  trade  name ;  as,  duchesse  bedsteads,  chests,  tables. 

I!  Du  chesse'  d’An  gou'leme'  (daN'goo'ISm').  [F.J  A  va¬ 
riety  of  pear  of  large  size  and  excellent  flavor, 
du  chesse'  lace.  A  beautiful  variety  of  Brussels  pillow 
lace  made  originally  in  Belgium  and  resembling  Honiton 
guipure.  It  is  worked  with  fine  thread  in  large  sprays, 
usually  of  the  primrose  pattern,  with  much  raised  work, 
duch'y  (duch'T),  n.  ;  pi.  -ies  (-Tz).  [F.  duche ,  OF.  ducheS, 

(assumed)  LL.  ducitas ,  fr.  L.  dux  ;  cf .  LL.  ducatus  duchy 
See  duke.]  The  territory  or  dominions  of  a  duke  ;  a  duke¬ 
dom  ;  specif.,  in  Great  Britain  :  a  Either  Cornwall  or  Lan¬ 
caster,  dukedoms  of  the  royal  family,  and,  unlike  common 
peerage  duchies,  having  certain  courts  of  their  own.  b  A 
district  between  London  and  Westminster  forming  the 
precincts  of  the  Duchy  House  of  Lancaster.  Oxf.  E.  D. 
duck  (duk),  7i.  [D.  doek  cloth,  canvas,  akin  to  Icel.  dukr 

cloth,  OHG.  tuoh,  G.  tuch ,  Sw.  duk ,  Dan.  dug .]  1.  A 
linen  (or  sometimes  cotton)  fabric,  finer  and  lighter  than 
canvas,  —  used  for  the  lighter  sails  of  vessels,  the  sacking 
of  beds,  and  sometimes  for  clothing. 

2.  pi.  Light  clothes,  esp.  trousers,  made  of  duck,  worn  in 
hot  weather,  esp.  by  sailors.  Colloq. 
duck.  n.  [ME.  duke,  doke,  AS.  duce  ;  akin  to  duck,  v.  See 
duck,  v.  L]  1.  Any  of  numerous  lamelliro6tral  swimming 
birds  of  the  family  Anatidae,  characterized  by  having  the 
neck  and  legs  short,  the  body  more  or  less  depressed,  the 


(fr.  Per.  du)  -f  Hind.  &  Skr.  bha- 
shd  language.]  A  native  inter¬ 
preter  or  commissionaire.  India. 
dubb  (ddbb),  n.  [Ar.]  The 
Syrian  bear.  See  bear,  n.,  1. 
dub'ba.  dub'bah  (dfib'a),  n.  = 
DUBBER,  n  vessel, 
dub'beh  (ddbb'8),  n.  [Ar.  dah- 
bah .]  A  simple  form  of  door 
lock  used  in  Egvpt  and  Arabia, 
dub'belt-je  (dfib'glt-ye),  n.  [D.] 
See  coin. 

dubbement,  n.  [ME.  ;  cf.  ME. 
adubbement ,  OF.  adonbement. 
See  dub.]  Embellishment; 
adornment.  Obs. 
dub'ber.  n.  [OF.  adoubeor ,  don- 
heor. ]  A  repairer  of  clothes.  Ohs. 
dub'ber  (d0b'5r),  n.  [Hind. 
dabbah .]  A  large  globular  ves¬ 
sel  or  bottle  of  leather,  used  in 
India  to  hold  ghee,  oil,  etc. 
dub'ber,  n.  One  that  dubs, 
dubbhe  Var.  of  dubhe. 
dub'bin.  Var.  of  dubbing,  2b. 
du'bi-tan-cy  (dQ'bY-b/n-sT),  n. 
[LL.  dubitantia .]  Doubt ;  un¬ 
certainty.  Obs.  or  R. 
du'bi-tant.  a.  [L.  dubitans, 
-antis,  p.  pr.l  Doubting.  —  n. 
A  doubter.  [fating,  p.  pr.  I 

du'bi-tat  ing-ly,  adv.  of  dubi- 1 
dn'bi-ta-tive-ly,  adv.  of  dubi- 
tative.  [Re.f-  Sp.  I 

dub'l,  dub'ls.  Double,  doubles. ' 
dub'lar,  dub'ler.  Obs.  or  dial. 


Eng.  vars.  of  DOUBLER,  dish, 
dub 'Id.  Doubled.  Re,f.  Sp * 
duble.  double. 
dub'let.  Doublet.  Ref.  Sp. 
Dub'lin.  n.  [From  Dublin,  Ire¬ 
land.]  Her.  See  herald. 
dub-loon'.  Doubloon.  Ref  Sp 
dubs  (dhbz),  n.  pi.  Marbles. 
Doublets.  Colloq. 

Du-buque'  (ddb-bOk'),  a.  Des¬ 
ignating  a  proceeding  for  the  ex¬ 
amination  of  a  judgment  debtor 
supplemental  to  execution. 
Slang,  Mass.,  U.  S. 
due  (/’.  duk),  7i.  [F.]  Duke. 
Ohs.  except  as  French. 
du'cal-ly.  adv.  of  ducal. 
du-eape'  (dfl-kap'),  n.  A  heavy 
corded  silk,  plain  or  soft, 
ducat  gold.  Fine  gold;  also, 
brilliant  gilding, 
duce.  Obs.  or  dial.  Eng  var  of 
DEUCE. 

du'ces  te'eum  (dO'sez  te'- 

tlm).  [L.,  thou  shalt  bring 
with  thee.]  Law.  Short  for 
SUBP1EN A  DUCES  TECUM. 

duche.  +  duchy,  Dutch. 
duchepers.  +  douzepers. 
duch'er-y,  n.  [Cf.  duchy.] 
Ducal  rule  or  tenure  ;  also,  a 
duchv.  Obs. 
duchtie.  4-  doughty. 

II  du'eit  a^mor  pa'tri-se  (pfit'- 
rY-e).  [L.]  The  love  of  country 
guides. 


ale,  senate,  care,  am,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofa;  eve,  Svent,  find,  recent,  maker;  Ice,  Ill;  old,  ouey,  orb,  odd,  s&ft,  connect; 

(1  Foreign  Word.  +  Obsolete  Variant  of.  -f  combined  with.  =  equals. 


use,  unite,  urn,  up,  circus,  menu ; 
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tarsi  scutellate  in  front,  and  the  sexes  almost  always  differ¬ 
ing  from  each  other  in  plumage.  They  are  distinguished 
by  these  characters,  as  well  as  by  their  comparatively 
small  size,  from  the  swans  and  geese,  which  also  belong  to 
the  Anat  idae.  In  most  classifications  the  ducks  constitute 
three  subfamilies,  the  river  or  fresh-water  ducks  ( Anatinx ), 
including  the  domestic  ducks ;  sea  ducks  ( Fuligulinx ) ; 
and  the  mergansers  ( Merginx ).  The  mallard  (Anas  bos- 
chas)  is  the  chief  ancestor  of  nearly  all  the  domestic  ducks,' 
but  the  muscovy  ducks  are  descended  from  a  South  and 
Central  American  species  ( Cairina  moschata). 

2.  A  female  duck  as  distinguished  from  a  male,  or  drake. 

3.  A  pet ;  a  darling.  Colloq.  Shah. 

4.  pi.  Any  species  of  Cypripedium ,  or  lady’s-slipper  ;  — 
so  called  from  a  fancied  resemblance  of  the  flower. 


5-  pi.  Troops  of  the  Bombay  Presidency.  Slang,  India. 

6  A  disabled  person  or  thing  ;  specif.,  Stock  Exchange 
Slang ,  a  lame  duck. 

7.  A  chap ;  a  fellow  ;  a  person.  Slang. 

8.  Duck  on  a  rock  ;  also,  one  of  the  players’  stones. 

9.  Sports,  etc.  A  duck  egg;  also,  Rare ,  a  player  who 
scores  naught.  Slang. 

duck  and  (or  on)  drake,  or  duck  and  (oron)davy,the  game  duck 
on  a  rock.  —  d.  and  drake,  or  ducks  and  drakes,  the  sport  or 
pastime  of  throwing  fiat  stones  or  shells  so  that  they  will 
skim  or  bound  along  the  surface  of  the  water,  making  a 
succession  of  splashes  or  circles;  hence  :  to  play,  or  play  at, 
ducks  and  drakes  with, or  to  make  ducks  and  drakes  of,  to  throw 
away  heedlessly  or  squander  foolishly  and  unprofitably.  — 
d.  on  a,  or  the.  rock,  a  game  in  which  each  player  has  a  stone 
(called  a  duck)  and  one  player  (often  called  tenter)  places 
his  on  a  rock,  or  the  like,  or  in  a  ring  (variously  called  the 
drake,  duckstone,  dudde,  duck  table,  duck  ring ,  etc.),  for  the 
others  to  knock  off  or  out  with  their  ducks.  The  first 
player  caught  by  the  tenter  (when  the  duck  is  on  the  rock) 
running  home  with  his  duck  must  take  the  tenter’s  place, 
duck  (duk),  v.  t.  ;  ducked  (dtikt) ;  duck'ing.  [ME.  duken, 
doukcn,  to  dive ;  akin  to  D.  duiken ,  OHG.  tuhhan ,  MHG. 
tuchen ,  G.  tauchen.  Cf.  duck,  the  bird.]  1.  To  thrust  or 
plunge  under  water  or  other  liquid  and  suddenly  withdraw  ; 
specif.,  to  plunge  the  head  of  momentarily  under  water. 

2.  To  bow ;  to  bob  down ;  to  move  quickly  with  a  down¬ 
ward  motion.  “  Will  duck  his  head  aside.”  Swift. 

3.  To  avoid,  as  a  blow,  by  ducking.  Colloq. 

duck,  v.  i.  1.  To  go  under  the  surface  of  water  and  im¬ 
mediately  reappear  ;  to  dive  ;  to  plunge  the  head  in  water 
or  other  liquid  ;  to  dip. 

In  Tiber  duck  ing  thrice  by  break  of  day.  Dryden. 
2  To  drop  the  head  or  person  suddenly  ;  to  bow  ;  bob. 

3.  To  cringe  or  shrink,  as  in  ducking  to  avoid  a  blow. 

Shall  I  skulk  and  dodge  and  duck  with  my  unseasonable  apol¬ 
ogies  and  vain  modesty  r  Emerson. 

duck,  n.  [From  duck,  v.  t.]  A  sudden  inclination  of  the 
head  or  dropping  of  the  person ;  a  dip  or  quick  plunge, 
duck'bill'  (dfik'bth),  n.  1.  A  small  aquatic  mammal  [Or- 
nithorhynchus 
anatinus),  of 
the  order  Mon- 
otremata,  of 
southern  and 
eastern  Aus¬ 
tralia  and  Tas¬ 
mania,  having 
a  bill  resem¬ 
bling  that  of  a 
duck,  dense 
blackish,.. 
brown  fur, and  ^ 

f  i  v  e  - 1  o  e  d 
webbed  feet ; 

the  platypus.  _  _ _ 

Including  the  ^  -7iT-7r>i\ 

tail,  which  is  Duckbill  (7). 

broad  and  flattened,  it  is  about  eighteen  inches  long.  It  is 
expert  in  swimming  and  diving,  inhabiting  burrows  near 
the  water  and  feeding  chiefly  on  aquatic  mollusks,  and  is 
oviparous,  laying  eggs  about  three  fourths  of  an  inch  long 
with  a  soft  flexible  white  shell. 

2  The  paddlefish.  Local ,  U.  S. 

3.  A  form  of  rivet  wheat. 

duck'-billed'  (-bild'),  a.  Having  a  bill  like  that  of  a  duck. 

duck-billed  cat,  the  paddlefish.  U.  S. 
duck  egg.  Sports,  etc.  An  individual  score  or  mark  of 
nothing ;  naught,  or  zero  ;  a  goose  egg.  Slang. 
duck'er  (duk'er),  n.  One  that  ducks  ;  specif.  :  a  A  plung¬ 
er  ;  a  diver,  b  A  cringing,  servile  person  ;  a  fawner,  c  A 
bird  skillful  in  diving ;  specif.,  a  water  ouzel, 
duck'er,  n.  One  engaged  in  raising  ducks;  a  hunter  of 
ducks  ;  also,  a  ducking  gun. 

duck'-foot  ed,  a.  Poultry.  Having  the  hind  toe  more  or 
less  forwardly  directed  ;  — said  of  domestic  fowls, 
duck  hawk-  a  The  American  variety  of  the  peregrine 
falcon,  b  In  England,  the  marsh  harrier, 
duck'ing,  n.  The  sport  of  hunting  wild  ducks, 
duck'ing,  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  of  duck. 
ducking  stool,  a  stool  or  chair  in  which  common  scolds, 
disorderly  women,  and  the  like,  were  formerly  tied,  and 
plunged  into  water,  as  a  punishment.  See  cucking  stool. 
The  practice  of  ducking  prevailed  from  the  latter  part  of 
the  15th  century  until  the  early  part  of  the  18th,  and  was 
revived  occasionally  as  late  as  the  19th  century, 
duck'— leg'ged  (duk'leg'Sd  r  -18gd'),  a.  Having  short  legs, 
like  a  waddling  duck  ;  short-legged.  Dryden. 

duck'ling  f-ling),  n.  A  young  or  little  duck, 
duck’s  bill  (dtlks).  A  thing  shaped  like  a  duck’s  bill; 
specif.:  a  Print.  A  tongue- cut  in  stout  paper  and  pasted 
at  the  bottom  of  the  tympan.  b  Any  of  various,  esp.  sur¬ 
gical,  instruments. 

duck’s'— bill',  a.  Having  the  form  of  a  duck’s  bill. 


duck'weed'  (duk'wed'),  n.  [So  called  because  it  is  eaten 
by  ducks.]  Any  plant  of  the  family  Lemnaceae,  esp.  any 
species  of  Lenina.  The  duckweeds  are  very  small,  free- 
floating  aquatics,  consisting  of  a  simple  thalloid  leafy  ex¬ 
pansion  bearing  roots  below  and  naked  sporophylls  above. 
Spirodela,  of  the  same  family,  is  distinguished  as  the  great 
duckweed.  See  Lemnacea:,  Spirodela. 
duck'wing'  (-wing'),  7i.  Any  of  certain  breeds  of  domestic 
fowl  having  a  steel-blue  wing  bar  likened  to  that  of  the 
mallard  duck.  See  silver  duckwtng. 
duct  (dukt),  n.  [L.  ductus  a  leading,  conducting,  conduit, 
fr.  ducere ,  ductum,  to  lead.  See  duke  ;  cf.  douche.]  1.  A 
leading  ;  guidance  ;  direction ;  a  passage  ;  also,  a  stroke 
(of  a  letter).  Ohs. 

2.  Anat.  A  tube  or  vessel ;  —  usually  applied  to  those  that 
carry  off  the  secretion  of  a  gland,  but  also  to  lymphatic  ves¬ 
sels  (as  the  thoracic  duct),  to  certain  blood  vessels  (as  the 
ducts  of  Cuvier),  and  other  canals,  as  the  acoustic  duct. 

3.  Any  tube  or  canal  by  which  a  fluid  or  other  substance 
is  conducted  or  conveyed. 

4.  Bot.  a  A  continuous  tube  or  vessel  formed  by  a  row  of 
elongated  cells  which  have  lost  their  intervening  partitions. 
They  frequently  exhibit  secondary  thickening.  See  tra¬ 
cheal  tissue,  b  One  of  the  narrow  continuous  cells 
which  invest  the  utricle  in  leaves  of  Sphagnum. 

5.  Print.  An  ink  fountain. 

duct  of  Bar'tho-lin  (bar'to-len).  [After  T.  Bart  hoi  in ,  Danish 
physician.]  Anat.  See  ducts  of  Rivinus.  —  d.  of  Gaert'ner 
(gert'ner)  [after  G.  Gartner  (b.  1855),  German  anatomist], 
Anat.,  the  remains  in  the  female  of  a  part  of  the  Wolffian 
duct  of  the  embryo.  It  is  more  distinct  in  some  mammals 
than  in  man,  where  it  is  represented  by  the^longitudinal 
tube  of  the  epoophoron.  —  d.  of  Muel'ler  (miil'er).  [After  J. 
Muller,  German  anatomist.]  Anat.  =  Muellep.ian  duct.  — 
d^  of  Santo-ri'ni  (san'to-re'ne)  [after  G.  D.  Santorini  (1681- 
1737),  Italian  anatomist],  Anal.,  an  accessory  pancreatic 
duct  branching  from  the  duct  of  Wirsung  and  opening 
into  the  duodenum  above  the  main  duct.  It  is  only  occa¬ 
sionally  present.  —  d.  of  Ste'no  (sta'no)  or  Sten'sen  (st&n'sen) 
[after  N.  Steno,  Danish  anatomist],  Anat.,  the  efferent 
duct  of  the  parotid  gland.  It  opens  on  the  inner  surface 
of  the  cheek  opposite  the  second  upper  molar  tooth.  — d.  of 
Whar'ton  (hwdr'tfm)  [after  Thomas  Wharton ,  English  anat¬ 
omist],  Anat.,  the  efferent  duct  of  the  submaxillary  gland. 
It  opens  on  a  papilla  at  the  side  of  the  framuin  of  the 
tongue.  — d.  of  Wir'sung  (ver'zdong)  [after  J.  G.  Wirsung  (d. 
1643),  German  anatomist],  Anat.,  the  chief  pancreatic 
duct.  —  ducts  of  Cu/vler' (kii'vya')  [after  Baron  Georges  L. 
Cuvier,  French  naturalist],  Embryol.  &  Zool.,  short  trans¬ 
verse  veins  (one  on  each  side  of  the  body)  which  return 
the  blood  from  the  cardinal  sinuses  to  the  heart.— d.  of 
Ri-vi'nus  (re-ve'noos)  [after  A.  Q.  Rivinus  (1652-1723),  Ger¬ 
man  anatomist],  Anal.,  the  small  efferent  ducts  of  the  sub¬ 
lingual  gland.  Some  unite  to  form  a  tube  (called  the  duct 
of  Bartholin)  which  joins  Wharton’s  duct ;  others  open 
separately  into  the  mouth. 

duc'tile  (duk'til ;  182),  a.  [L.  ductilis,  fr.  ducere  to  lead : 
cf.  F.  ductile.  See  duct.]  1.  Capable  of  being  perma¬ 
nently  drawn  out  or  hammered  thin  ;  —  said  esp.  of  metals; 
capable  of  being  molded  or  worked ;  pliable ;  malleable ; 
specif.,  in  technical  use,  capable  of  being  drawn  out  into 
wire  or  thread  ;  as,  gold  is  extremely  ductile. 

2.  Capable  of  being  led  in  channels  ;  —  said  of  water. 

3.  Easily  led  ;  tractable;  complying;  yielding  to  motives, 

persuasion,  or  instruction.  “  Forms  their  ductile  minds 
to  human  virtues.”  Philips. 

Sy n. —Pliant,  pliable,  flexible;  compliant,  docile,  facile, 
manageable. —  Ductile,  plastic,  malleable,  tractable 
are  here  compared  in  their  fig.  senses.  That  is  ductile 
which  is  pliant,  flexible,  or  capable  of  being  drawn,  con¬ 
ducted,  or  molded,  whether  with  or  without  effort  (as, 
“  soft  dispositions,  which  ducfilebe ,” Bonne) ,  that  is  plas¬ 
tic  which  is  readily  responsive  (esp.  like  clay  or  wax)  to 
shaping  influences  ;  that  is  malleable  which  "may  be  fash¬ 
ioned  (like  metals)  under  pressure  or  stress  ;  that  is  tract¬ 
able  (see  obstinate)  which  is  easily  handled  or  managed. 
See  FLEXIBLE,  ELASTIC. 

Smooth,  ductile,  and  even,  his  fancy  must  flow  .  .  . 

And  catch  in  its  progress  a  sensible  glow.  Cowper. 

[Imagination]  recoils  from  everything  but  the  plastic ,  the 
pliant,  and  the  indefinite.  Wordsworth. 

Their  tempers,  doubtless,  are  rendered  pliant  and  malleable  in 
the  fiery  furnace  of  domestic  tribulation.  Irving. 

Two  others  also  I  have  struck  out.another  critic  having  objected 
to  them.  I  think  I  am  a  very  tractable  sort  of  a  poet.  Coivper. 

—  duc'tile-ly  (duk'tTl-lii,  adv.  —  duc'tile-ness,  n. 
dUC'tl-lim'e-ter  (duk'ti-lim'e-ter),  n.  [ductile  -f-  -meter.] 

An  instrument  for  measuring  the  ductility  of  metals, 
duc-til'i-ty  (duk-tTl'i-tT),  n.  Ductile  quality  or  state, 
duct'less,  a.  Without  a  duct, 
ductless  gland,  Anat.,  any  of  certain  glands  which  have  no 
efferent  duct  for  their  secretion,  but  pour  it  directly  into 
the  blood  which  circulates  through  them,  as  the  spleen, 
the  suprarenals,  the  thyroid  and  thymus  glands, 
duc'tor  (duk'ttfr),  7i.  [L.,  fr.  ducere  to  lead.]  One  that 

leads.  Specif.  :  Print.  =  drop  roller  b 
II  duc'tUS  (duk't?ls),  7i. ;  pi.  -tus.  Modern  Latin  for  duct. 
duc'tus  ar-te'ri-o'sus  (ar-te'ri-o'sws)  [NL.,  lit.,  arterial 
duct].  Anat.,  a  short  vessel  (called  also  duc'tus  Bo-talTi 
[bo-tal'le]),  connecting  the  pulmonary  artery  and  descend¬ 
ing  aorta  of  the  fetus  (see  fetal  circulation).  It  is  derived 
from  the  dorsal  part  of  the  last  aortic  arch  of  the  embryo, 
and  soon  after  becomes  reduced  to  a  fibrous  cord.  —  d.  coclP- 
le-a'ris  (kbk'le-a'ris),  yDw/.,the  scala  media  of  the  cochlea. 

—  d  com-mu'nl8  cho-le'do-chus  (ktf-mu'nts  ko-lSd'o-ki7s), 
Anal.,  the  common  bile  duct.  —  d.  en/do-lym-pha'ti-cus  <gn'- 
do-lTm-fSt'T-kws),  Ann/.,  a  blindly  ending  tubular  process 
of  the  membranous  labyrinth  of  the  ear.  Its  base  is  in 
communication  with  both  the  utriculus  and  sacculus.  —  d. 
ve-no'8ua  (ve-no'sfts);  Anat.,  a  fetal  vein  communicating 
between  the  umbilical  vein  and  inferior  vena  cava.  It 
becomes  closed  and  practically  obliterated  soon  after  birth. 


dud  (dud),  n.  [Scot,  dud  rag,  pi.  duds  clothing  of  inferior 
quality,  ME.  dudde  a  coarse  cloak.]  1.  A  garment  or  article 
of  clothing ;  usually  in  pi.,  clothes.  Now  Colloq.  or  Slang. 

2.  pi.  Ragged  or  cast-off  clothes  ;  rags;  tatters.  Colloq  , 
Dial.,  or  Slang. 

3.  pi.  Things  in  general ;  “  traps  ;  ”  belongings, 
du-daim'  (doo-dim'),  n.,  or  dudalm  melon.  [Heb.  du- 

daim.]  A  variety  of  melon  having  a  small,  fragrant,  but 
inedible  fruit. 

dude  (dud),  n.  A  kind  of  dandy  or  exquisite;  esp.,  one 
characterized  by  an  ultrafastidious  dress  and  manner  and 
other  affectations  ;  loosely,  a  fop.  Colloq. 
du-deen'  (doo-den'),  n.  [Ir.  duidin.)  A  short  tobacco  pipe, 
dudg'eon  (duj'fin),  n.  [Of  unknown  origin.]  Aggrieved  or 
angered  feeling  ;  ill  humor  ;  resentment. 

I  drink  it  t<>  thee  in  dudgeon  and  hostility.  Scott. 
Syn. —  See  resentment. 

dudg'eon,  71.  [ME.  dogeon ,  of  unknown  origin.]  1.  A 
wood  used  by  turners,  esp.  for  the  handles  of  daggers, 
knives,  etc.  It  was  usually  identified  with  boxwood.  Obs. 

2.  A  haft  or  handle  of  tliis  wood.  Obs.  Shak. 

3.  A  dagger  or  the  like  having  a  handle  of  this  wood  ;  — 
short  for  dudgeon  dagger,  dudgeon  steel,  etc.  Archaic. 

due  (du),  a.  [OF.  deii,  F.  du,  p.  p.  of  devoir  to  owe,  fr.  L. 
debere.  See  debt,  habit  ;  cf.  duty.]  1.  Owed  or  owing 
as  a  debt ;  of  the  nature  of  a  financial  obligation. 

2.  Owed  or  owing  as  a  necessity;  fated;  inevitable;  as, 
death  is  due  to  mortals. 

3.  Owed  or  owing  as  a  natural  or  moral  right ;  becoming, 
fit,  or  appropriate ;  as,  to  render  due  respect  ;  rightful, 
proper,  or  just ;  as,  to  inflict  a  due  penalty. 

Her  obedience,  which  is  due  to  me.  Shak. 

4.  Capable  of  satisfying  an  obligation  or  requirement ; 
adapted  to  the  need  ;  adequate  ;  sufficient ;  as,  to  give  due 
consideration  ;  in  due  time  or  season  ;  also  (of  formal  obli¬ 
gations),  appointed ;  regular ;  lawful  ;  as,  due  process  of 
law  (see  in  phrases,  below]  ;  due  service. 

5.  Owing  or  attributable  (to  something) ;  ascribable,  as  to 
a  cause  ;  as,  his  death  was  due  to  pneymonia. 

6.  Appointed  or  required  to  arrive  (at  a  given  time) ;  as, 
the  steamer  was  due  yesterday. 

due  course,  or  process  of  law,  Law,  that  course  of  legal  pro¬ 
ceedings  that  is  in  accordance  with  the  law  of  the  land, 
due,  fi.  1.  That  which  is  due  or  owed  ;  debt ;  that  which 
one  contracts  to  pay,  or  do,  to  or  for  another ;  that  which 
belongs  or  may  be  claimed  as  a  right ;  whatever  custom, 
law,  or  morality  requires  to  be  done  or  paid  ;  a  legal  charge, 
fee,  toll,  tribute,  or  the  like  ;  either,  what  is  owed  to  an¬ 
other  ;  as,  to  give  one  his  due  ;  or  (usually  pi.),  what  is 
owed  by  one  ;  as,  to  pay  one’s  dues. 

He  will  give  the  Devil  his  due.  Shak. 

Yearly  little  dues  of  wheat,  and  wine,  and  oil.  Temiyson. 
2.  Right ;  just  title  or  claim.  Obs. 

The  key  of  this  infernal  pit  by  due  ...  I  keep.  Milton. 
due,  adv.  1.  Duly  (in  various  senses).  Archaic. 

2.  Directlyj  exactly;  as,  a  due  east  course, 
due'hill'  (du'bll'),  7i.  Com.  A  written  acknowledgment  of 
a  debt,  not  made  payable  to  order,  like  a  promissory  note  ; 
specif.,  in  some  localities,  6ucli  an  acknowledgment  issued 
by  a  bank  for  a  check,  in  place  of  certifying  the  check, 
du'ei  (du'ei),  7i.  [It.  duello,  fr.  L.  duellum,  orig.,  a  contest 
between  two,  which  passed  into  the  common  form  bellum 
war,  fr.  duo  two  :  cf.  F.  duel.  See  bellicose,  two  ;  cf . 
duello.]  1.  A  combat  between  two  persons;  6pecif., 
formerly,  a  combat  fought  in  trial  by  wager  of  battle.  Obs. 

2.  A  combat  between  two  persons  fought  with  deadly 
weapons  by  agreement,  usually  under  formal  conditions 
and  in  the  presence  of  w  itnesses  on  each  side,  called  sec¬ 
onds.  It  usually  arises  from  an  injury  done  or  an  affront 
given  by  one  to  the  other.  Once  very  common  among  men 
of  social  standing,  it  is  now  a  crime  in  all  English-speak¬ 
ing  countries. 

In  sketching  the  history  of  the  judicial  combat  we  have  traced 
the  parentage  of  the  modern  duel.  Strip  the  former  of  its  legal¬ 
ity,  and  divest  it  of  its  religious  sanction,  and  the  latter  remains. 

.  .  .  The  so-called  American  duel,  where  the  two  parties  draw 
lots,  and  the  loser  is  under  moral  obligation  to  kill  himself  with¬ 
in  a  specified  time,  is  not  recognized  as  a  duel  (not  being  a  battle) 
by  any  foreign  code  except  that  of  Austria.  Ency  Bi  it 

3.  Dueling.  Rare. 

du'ei,  v.  i.  &  t.  ;  du'eled  (-eld)  or  du'elled  ;  du'el-im?  or 
du'el-ling.  To  fight  or  kill  in  a  duel, 
du'el-er,  du'el-ler  (-er),  71.  One  who  engages  in  a  d”el. 
du'el-ing,  du'el-ling,  n.  Act  or  practice  of  fighting  in 
single  combat. 

du'ei  1st,  du'el-llst,  n.  [Cf.  F.  duellisfe.]  One  who  f  t  - 
in  single  combat,  esp.  in  formal  duels. 

A  duelist  .  .  .  always  values  himself  upon  his  courage, 
sense  of  honor,  his  fidelity  and  friendship.  Hume 

du-el'lo  (doo-gl'o),  n.  [It.  See  duel.]  1.  A  duel.  Obs.  oi  It 
2.  The  rules  of  dueling. 

du  en'na  (d6-gn'd),  n.  [Sp.  duefia,  fr.  L.  domina.  See 
dame.]  1.  The  chief  lady  in  waiting  on  the  queen  of  Spain 

2.  An  elderly  lady  holding  a  station  between  a  governe 
and  companion,  and  appointed  to  have  charge  over  th 
younger  ladies  in  a  Spanish  or  a  Portuguese  family. 

3.  Any  older  or  married  woman  who  is  employed  to  guar<  : 
a  younger  one  ;  a  governess  ;  a  chaperon. 

Du-es'sa  (du-gs'd),  n.  [That  is,  double-minded,  fr.  L.  duo 
two.]  A  foul  witch  in  Spenser’s  ‘‘Faerie  Queene”  (I.  4, 
5,  8,  12),  who  under  the  assumed  name  of  Fidessa,  and  the 
character  of  a  distressed  and  lovely  woman,  deceives  the 
Redcross  Knight.  In  the  allegory  she  represents  Falsehood, 
du-et'  (du-St'),  7i.  [It.  duetto ,  dim.  of  duo  a  duet,  fr.  It. 
&  L.  duo  two.  See  two;  cf.  duetto.]  Music.  A  composi¬ 
tion,  whether  vocal  or  instrumental,  for  two  performers. 


duck  acorn.  The  water  chin- 

uapin. 

uck  ant.  A  white  ant,  or  ter¬ 
mite,  of  Jamaica,  which  builds 
large  nests  in  trees, 
duck'at.  *f*  ducat. 
duck'a-toon'.  4*  ducatoon. 
duckbill  cat.  The  paddlefish. 
Local,  U.  S.  [to  rear  ducks.  I 
duck'er-y(dnk'5r-Y),7i.  A  place  | 
duck'et.  DUCAT, 
duck  fit.  A  kind  of  violent 
spasm.  Humorous.  Slang. 
duck'hood,  n.  See -hood. 
duck'ishjW.  Dusk.  Dial.  Eng.— 
a.  Dark  ;  gloomy.  Dial.  Amer. 
duck'ling-ship,  n.  See -ship. 
duck'meat',  n.  =  duckwked. 
duck  mole.  The  duckbill,  or 
platypus. 


duck  oak.  The  water  oak. 
duckoy.  +  decoy,  [hellebore.  I 
duck  '-ret' ter.m  The  American  | 
duck's  egg.  Sports,  etc.  = 
duck  egg.  Slang. 
duck’s'-foot',  n.  Dial.  aLadv’s- 
mantle.  b  May  apple. 
duck’s'-meatVN.  =  duckweed. 
duck  snipe.  The  willet.  Local, 
Bahamas.  [duck  on  a  rock.  | 
duck’s'-off',  n.  The  game| 
duck'stone/,  n.  Duck  on  a  rock. 
Chiefly  Brit. 

duckt.  Ducked.  Ref.  Sp. 
duck  wheat.  =  Tartarian 

BUCKWHEAT. 

duck  willow.  The  white  willow, 
duck'y  (dfik'Y),  n.  Dim.  of 
duck  :  —  a  term  of  endearment, 
duc'tl-ble  (diik'tY-b’l),  a.  Duc¬ 


tile.  Rare.  —  duc^i-bll'i-ty 
(-bTl'Y-tY),  n.  Rare. 
due 'til.  Ductile.  Ref.  Sp. 
duc'til-ize.  v.i.  To  make  ductile, 
duc'tion  (d  ft  k'sh  wn),  n.  [L 
dvetio.]  Act  of  leading  or  con¬ 
ducting  :  guidance.  Obs. 
ductor  roller.  =  drop  roller  b. 
duct'ule  (dfikt'Ul),  n.  Anat.  A 
small  duct  ;  also,  the  terminal 
portion  of  a  duct, 
duc'ture  (dQk'H*r)^.  Leading 
or  guidance  ;  a  duct.  Obs. 
dudde.  +  dud. 

dud'der  (dfid'Sfr),  v.  t.  To  con¬ 
fuse  or  confound  with  noise  ; 
bewilder.  Dial.  Eng. 
dud'der,  v.  i.  [Cf.  dodder.1  To 
shiver  or  tremble  ;  to  dodder. 
Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 


dud'der,  n.  Daze  ;  confusion  ; 
fit  of  trembling.  Dial.  Eng. 
dudder  grass.  Maidenhair  fern, 
dud'der-y  (d  Q  d'?  r-T),  n.  A 
lace  where  duds,  or  clothes,  are 
ought  and  sold  ;  also,  a  place 
where  cloth,  esp.  woolen  cloth, 
is  manufactured  or  sold.  Obs., 
Dial.,  or  Low  Slang,  Eng. 
dud'die,  dud'dy  (d  fi  d'Y),  a. 
Ragged  ;  tattered.  Scot. 
dud'dle.  v.  t.  To  confuse  ;  stu¬ 
pefy.  Obs.  [Obs.  ScotA 

dud'droun,  n.  Sloven;  slattern. | 
dude.  Obs.  pret.  of  do. 
dudgen.  +  dudgeon. 
dudg'eon,  v.  i.  To  be  in  or  show 
dudgeon.  Rare. 
dudg'eon,  a.  [Of  unknown 
origin.]  Homely  ;  rude  ;  coarse. 


Obs.  —  n.  Trash.  Obs. 
du-dheen'  (doo-d’en'  ;  aspirat¬ 
ed  d).  Vnr.  of  DUDEEN. 

Du'di-a  (du'dY-d).  Bib. 
dud-ine'  (dud-en'),  n.  A 
woman  dude.  Slang. 
dud'ish  (dad'Ysh),  a.  See-isn; 
dude.  —  dud'iBh-ness.  n. 
dud'ism  (-Yz’m),  n.  See  -ism  ; 
DUDE. 

dud'ler,  n  =  Dudley. 
dud'ley  (ddd'lY),  n.  A  kind  of 
hauling  engine  for  logs,  etc. 
dud'ley-ite  -It),  n.  [From  Dud- 
le grille,  in  Alabama.]  Min.  A 
kind  of  vermiculite  (which  see), 
dud'man  (dfid'nvin),  n.  [See 
dodman.]  A  scarecrow;  hod- 
mandod.  Dial.  Eng. 
duds  (dtidz),  n.,pl.  of  dud. 


due,  v.  t.  [Cf.  F.  douer  and  E. 
endue.]  To  endue  ;  endow  ;  in¬ 
vest.  Obs.  Shak. 

du'e  cor'de  (ddo'a  kfir'da). 

It.]  Music.  Two  strings;  —  a 
direction  to  play  the  same  note 
on  two  strings  at  once,  [o;-  R. 
due'ful,  a.  Fit;  becoming.  Obs. 
duel.  dwell.  [i><>\\  E I . 

du'ei.  Dial.  Eng.  v  a r.  of 
du  el-is'tlc,  du/el-lis'tic  (dQ'^1- 
Ts'tlk),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to 
a  duelist  or  duels, 
du'el-ize,  du'el-lize,  v.  t.  Sr  i.  To 
fight  in  a  duel.  Obs.  or  R. 

||  due'na  (dwa'nya),  n.  [Sp.] 
=  DONA. 

due'ness,  n.  See  -ness. 
duer.  *1 •  deer.  [due,  a.I 

du'er  (dG'gr),  a.,  compar.  of  | 


food,  fobt ;  out,  oil ;  chair  ;  go  ;  sing:,  iqk  ;  ^feen,  thin;  nature,  verdure  (250) ;  Knch  in  O.  ich,  acli  (144) ;  boN  ;  yet ;  zh  =  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Guide. 
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duif  (dHf),  n.  [ME.  dogh.  See  doooh.]  1.  Dough  or 
paste.  Dial.  Eng. 

2.  A  Btiff  flour  pudding,  boiled  in  a  bag  ;  —  a  term  used 
esp.  by  seamen  ;  as,  plum  duff. 
duff,  n.  1.  The  ground  covering  of  decayed  vegetable 
matter  in  forests.  Chiefly  U.  S. 

2.  Fine  coal;  slack. 

duff,  v.  t.  ;  duffed  (duft)  ;  duff'ing.  [Of  uncertain  ori¬ 
gin.  J  Colloq.  or  Slang.  1.  To  treat  or  manipulate  so  as 
to  give  a  specious  appearance  to  ;  to  fake  ;  hence,  to  cheat. 
2.  In  Australia,  to  alter  the  brands  on  (cattle,  horses, 
etc.) ;  to  steal  (cattle,  etc.),  and  alter  their  brands, 
dul'fel  (dfif'gl),  n.  [D.  duffel,  from  Diffel ,  a  town  near 
Antwerp.]  1.  A  kind  of  coarse  woolen  cloth  having  a 
thick  nap  or  frieze. 

2.  Outfit  or  supplies,  collectively  ;  kit.  Colloq.,  U.  S. 
duff'er  (duf'er),  n.  Chiefly  Slang.  1.  A  peddler  or  hawker, 
esp.  of  cheap,  tlashy  articles,  as  sham  jewelry ;  hence,  a 
sham  or  cheat.  Eng. 

2.  A  stupid,  awkward,  inefficient  person.  Colloq. 

3.  One  who  duffs  anything,  esp.  cattle,  etc.  Australia. 

4.  Mining.  —  shicer. 

5.  A  common  domestic  pigeon,  as  distinguished  from  one 
of  any  fancy  breed. 

6.  A  thing  that  is  counterfeit  or  worthless.  Slang. 
du-fren'ite  (du-frgn'it),  n.  [After  Pierre  Arrnand  Dufre- 

noy ,  French  geologist.]  Min.  A  dull  or  blackish  green 
hydrous  phosphate  of  iron,  commonly  massive  or  in  nod¬ 
ules.  H.,  3.5-4.  Sp.  gr.,  3. 2-3.4. 

dufre-noy'site  (du'fre-noi'zit),  n.  [See  dufrenite.]  Min. 
A  blackish  lead-gray  compound  of  lead,  arsenic,  and  sul¬ 
phur,  Pb2As.JS5,  occurring  in  orthorhombic  crystals  or 
massive.  H.,3.  Sp.  gr.,  5.55-5.57. 
dug  (dQg),  pret.  A-  p.  p.  of  dig. 

dug  (dug),  7i.  [Cf.  Sw.  dagga  to  suckle  (a  child),  Dan. 
dxgge,  Goth,  daddjan.']  A  teat,  pap,  or  nipple  ;  —  no 
longer  used  of  women,  except  in  contempt. 

With  mother's  dug  between  its  lips.  Shak. 

du'gong  (doo'g5ng),  n.  TMalay.  duydng ,  or  Jav.  duyuny .] 

An  aquatic  lierbivo-  - 

rous  mammal  (Du- 
gong  dugong ),  of  the 
order  Sirenia,  allied 
to  the  manatee,  but 
with  a  bilobate  tail 
like  that  of  a  whale. 

The  upper  lip  is  less 
deeply  cleft  and 

there  are  fewer  mo-  ^  ... 

lar  teeth  than  in  the  Dugong  (J0). 

manatee.  The  male  has  tusklike  upper  incisors.  Several 
species  have  been  described,  but  some  zoologists  recognize 
but  one,  inhabiting  the  Red  Sea,  Indian  Ocean,  East  In¬ 
dies,  and  Australia. 

dug'out  (dug'out/),  n.  1.  A  canoe  or  boat  made  by  hol¬ 
lowing  out  a  large  log.  Chiefly  U.  S. 

2.  A  shelter  or  primitive  dwelling  excavated,  as  in  a  hill¬ 
side. 

dug'way'  (-wa'),  n.  An  excavated  way  or  road.  U.  S. 
dul'ker.  duPker-bok  (di'ker-b5k ;  D.  dOiFker-),  n.  [D. 
duiker  diver  4-  bok  a  buck,  lit.,  diver  buck;  —  from  its 
habit  of  diving  suddenly  into  the  bush.]  A  small  South 
African  antelope.  See  Cephalophus. 
duke  (duk),  n.  [F.  due,  fr.  L.  dux,  ducis,  leader,  com¬ 
mander,  fr.  ducere  to  lead  ;  akin  to  AS.  lean  to  draw  ;  cf. 
AS.  heretoga  ( here  army)  an  army  leader,  general,  G.  her- 
zog  duke.  See  tug  ;  cf.  doge,  duchess,  ducat,  duct,  ad¬ 
duce,  deduct.]  1.  A  leader  ;  a  chief.  Obs.  or  Archaic. 
2.  In  the  later  Roman  empire,  a  dux  or  military  com¬ 
mander  stationed  in  a  province. 

3-  In  some  European  countries,  a  sovereign  prince,  ruler 
of  a  duchy  ;  —  sometimes  translating  the  German  Herzog , 
and,  more  loosely,  the  Russian  knyaz ,  or  prince,  formerly 
also  the  Venetian  doge.  In  the  medieval  empire  of  the 
Carolingians  a  duke  was  an  official  governing  a  province. 
As  the  empire  broke  up,  the  dukes  became  minor  feudal 
sovereigns,  with  hereditary  title  and  practically  independ¬ 
ent  authority.  The  latter,  however,  wus  in  France  Gradu¬ 
ally  recovered  by  the  kings,  and  the  dukes  retained  their 
titles  simply  as  marks  of  noble  rank  (see  next  def.).  In 
the  present  German  Empire  five  dukes  (and  six  £rand 
dukes)  retain  their  status  as  hereditary  rulers  of  territory. 

4.  In  Great  Britain  and  other  European  countries,  a  no¬ 
bleman  of  the  highest  hereditary  rank  after  that  of  prince. 
The  title  was  adopted  in  England  under  Edward  lit.,  who 
in  1337  made  Edward  the  Black  Prince  Duke  of  Coni  wall. 
A  duke  who  is  a  member  of  the  royal  house  is  called  a 
royal  duke.  See  coronet,  Illust. 

6.  pi.  The  fists.  Slang. 


Duke  of  Norfolk’s  Case.  Law.  See  perpetuity.  —  the  Duke’s 
Laws.  U.  S.  HUt.,  the  laws  framed  for  the  government  of 
the  Colony  of  New  York  after  the  appointment  of  Nicholls 
as  governor  by  the  Duke  of  York  in  1664. 
duke  (duk),  v.  i.  To  play  the  duke  ;  —  with  it.  Shak. 
duke,  7i.,  or  duke  cherry.  Hort.  A  race  of  cherries  de¬ 
scended  from  Prunus  avium ,  and  characterized  by  light- 
colored,  somewhat  acid  flesh.  May  duke  is  the  best-known, 
duke'dom  (duk'd&m),  n.  A  duchy  ;  also,  the  title  or  dig¬ 
nity  of  a  duke. 

duke'ling,  n.  The  child  of  a  duke  ;  also,  a  little  or  insig¬ 
nificant  duke. 

duk'er-y  (duk'er-T),  n.  ;  pi.  dukeries  (-Tz).  The  office, 
dignity,  or  estate  of  a  duke  ;  also,  a  ducal  residence. 
Du-kho-bors'  (ddo-K5-b6rz'),  Du-kho-bor'tsy  (-bfir'tsi), 
n.  pi.  [Russ,  dukhobortsy  spirit  wrestlers;  duk/i  spirit -j— 
bortsy  wrestlers.]  A  Russian  religious  sect  founded  about 
the  middle  of  the  18th  century  at  Kharkov.  They  believe 
that  Christ  was  wholly  human,  but  that  his  soul  reappears 
from  time  to  time  in  mortals.  They  accept  the  Ten  Com¬ 
mandments  and  the  “useful”  portions  of  the  Bible,  but 
deny  the  need  of  rulers,  priests,  or  churches,  and  have  no 
confessions,  icons,  or  marriage  ceremonies.  They  are  com¬ 
munistic,  opposed  to  any  violence,  and  unwilling  to  use 
the  labor  of  animals.  Driven  out  of  Russia  proper,  many 
have  emigrated  to  Cyprus  and  Canada.  See  Raskolnik. 
dul  ca  ma'ra  (duFka-ma'rri),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  L.  dulcis  sweet 
-j-  amarus  bitter.]  a  The  bittersweet  Solanum  dulca¬ 
mara.  See  bittersweet,  7i.,  3  a.  b  A  drug  obtained 
from  the  young  branches  of  this  plant,  used  as  a  mild  nar¬ 
cotic  and  sedative. 

dul'cet  (dul'sSt),  a.  [ME.  doucet,  OF.  doucet,  dim.  oidouz 
sweet,  F.  dour,  L.  dulcis;  akin  to  Gr.  y\ vkus.  Cf.  dou¬ 
cet.]  1.  Sweet  to  the  taste  ;  luscious.  Obs.  or  Ii. 

She  tempers  dulcet  creams.  Milton. 

2.  Sweet  to  the  ear  ;  melodious ;  harmonious  ;  also,  sooth¬ 
ing  or  agreeable,  as  to  the  eye  or  feelings. 

Their  dainty  lays  and  dulcet  melody.  Spenser. 

—  dul'cet-ly,  adv.  —  dul'cet  ness,  n. 
dul'cet,  7i.  Music,  a  A  wind  instrument.  =  doucet,  3. 
b  An  organ  stop  like  the  dulciana,  but  an  octave  higher, 
dul  ci-an'a  (dul'si-siii'a),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  L.  dulcis  sweet.] 
Music.  An  organ  stop  having  metal  pipes,  and  a  tone  of 
soft,  sweet,  stringlike  quality, 
dul  ci  li-ca'tion  (-fl-ka'slmn),  n.  [Cf.  F.  dulcificati07i.'] 
Act  of  dulcifying,  or  state  of  being  dulcified, 
dul'cl-fied  (diU'st-fid),  p.  p.  of  dulcify. 
dulcified  spirit  or  spirits,  a  neutral  compound  of  alcohol 
with  a  mineral  acid  ;  as,  dulcifled  spirits  of  niter, 
dul'ci-fy  (dul'sT-fi),  v.  t. ;  -fied  (-fid);  -fy'ing  (-fl'Tng). 
[L.  dulcis  sweet  -f-  -fy :  cf.  F.  dulcifler.']  1.  To  sweeten  ; 
specif.,  Old  Che7ii.,  to  free  from  acidity,  saltness,  or  acri¬ 
mony.  Obs. 

2.  To  mollify  or  appease  ;  to  render  agreeable. 

Further  dulcified  by  her  pipe  of  tobacco.  Hawthorne. 
dul'ci-mer  (diil'sT-mer),  n.  [OF.  doulcemer,  doulcemele  ; 
cf.  It.  dolcemele,  Sp.  dul- 
cemele  ;  fr.  L.  dulcis  sweet 
+  7Re/os8ong,  melody,  Gr 
pe Aos.  See  dulcet  ;  mel¬ 
ody.]  Music,  a  An  in¬ 
strument  having  metallic  ® 
wires  stretched  over  a  Dulcimer, 

trapezoidal  soundboard,  with  a  compass  of  two  or  three 
octaves.  It  is  played  with  two  light  hammers  held  in  the 
hands,  b  An  ancient  Jewish  musical  instrument  formerly 
supposed  to  have  been  a  form  of  psaltery  or  harp,  now 
more  commonly  thought  to  have  been  a  kind  of  bagpipe, 
dul'cin  (dul'sTn),  7i.  [L.  dulcis  sweet  -j-  -77?.]  phem.  a  A 

crystalline  substance,  CONH2-NHCcH,-OC2H5’,  related  to 
phenetol  and  urea  and  said  to  be  200-250  times  as  sweet  as 
cane  sugar.  It  is  a  valuable  antipyretic,  b  Dulcite. 
Dul-ciil'e-a  (dul-sm'e-d  /  dul'sT-ne'd),  ti.  [Sp.,  from  Dul- 
cinea  del  Toboso. ]  1.  Fem.  prop.  name. 

2.  A  mistress  ;  a  sweetheart. 

I  must  ever  have  some  Duldnea  in  my  head.  Sterne. 
Dul-cin'e-a  _del  To-bo'so  (dSl  to-bo'so ;  Sp.  dool'the-na'a 
dgl  to-bo'so),  Aldonza  Lorenzo,  a  peasant  girl  of  Toboso, 
the  ladylove  of  Don  Quixote,  who  called  her  by  the  name 
Dulcinea  del  Toboso,  as  being  one  more  “  harmonious,  un¬ 
common,  and  significant  ”  than  her  own. 

Dul'ci-nlst  (dul'sT-nTst),  Dul'ci-nite  (-nit),  n.  Eccl.  Hist. 
A  follower  of  Dulcino  of  Novara  (died  1307),  a  leader  of 
the  Apostolic  Brothers. 

dul'clte  (dul'sit),  7i.  [L.  dulcis  sweet.]  Org.  Chem.  A 

sweet  white  crystalline  substance,  C6H8(OH)r„  occurring 
in  various  plants,  and  obtained  from  a  manna  from  Mada¬ 
gascar.  It  is  also  made  artificially  by  the  reduction  of 
galactose  or  of  lactose.  It  is  a  liexahydric  alcohol. 


dul'ci- tude  (dfil'sT-tud),  n.  [L.  dulcitudo,  fr.  dulcis  sweet.] 
Sweetness.  Rare. 

dul'co-rate  (dfil'ko-rat),  v.  t.  [L.  dulcoi'atus,  p.  p.  of  dul- 
corare,  fr.  dulcor  sweetness,  fr.  dulcis  sweet.]  To  dulcify. 
Obs.  or  R.  —  dul'co-ra'tion  (-ra'shwn),  n.  Obs.  or  R. 
du'ledge  (du'lgj),  n.  [Cf.  dowel.]  A  dowel  joining  fellies 
in  the  wheel  of  a  gun  carriage, 
du-li'a  (du-li'd),  n.  [LL.,  fr.  Gr.  Sov Acta  servitude,  fr. 
6ov \o<s  slave.]  R.  C.  Ch.  An  inferior  kind  of  veneration 
or  worship,  given  to  the  angels  and  saints  as  the  servants 
and  friends  of  God  ;  —  distinguished  from  latria. 
dull  (dul),  a.  ;  dull'er  (-Sr)  ;  dull'est.  [ME.  dul,  akin  to 
AS.  dol  foolish,  gedwelan  to  err,  D.  del  mad,  dwalen  to 
wander,  err,  G.  toll  mad,  Goth,  dwals  foolish,  stupid;  cf. 
Skr.  dhi'Y  to  cause  to  fall,  dhurta  deceitful.  Cf.  dolt, 
dwale,  dwell.]  1.  Slow  and  uncertain  of  understanding  ; 
thick-headed;  stupid;  doltish.  “  Dull  at  classical  learn¬ 
ing.”  Thackeray.  “Dull  brainless  Ajax.”  Shak. 

2  Slow  or  blunted  in  perception  or  sensibility;  hence, 
unseeing  ;  unhearing  ;  unfeeling  ;  insensible  ;  as,  dull  as 
a  stone  ;  the  dull  clods. 

Their  ears  are  dull  of  hearing.  Matt.  xiii.  15. 

3.  Slow  in  action ;  sluggish  ;  stagnant ;  as,  dull  trade ; 
hence,  heavy  ;  gross  ;  cloggy  ;  listless  ;  lifeless ;  inert. 

As  turning  the  logs  will  make  a  dull  fire  burn,  so  changes  of 
study  a  c/m//  brain.  Longfellow. 

4.  Furnishing  little  delight,  spirit,  or  variety ;  uninter¬ 
esting  ;  tedious ;  cheerless ;  gloomy ;  melancholy ;  de¬ 
pressing  ;  as,  a  didl  story  or  sermon  ;  a  dull  occupation  or 
period  ;  also,  cloudy  ;  overcast ;  as,  a  dull  day. 

Along  life’s  dullest,  dreariest  walk.  Keblc. 

6.  Not  keen  in  edge  or  point;  lacking  sharpness;  blunt. 
“  Thy  scythe  is  dull .”  Herbert. 

6.  Not  bright  or  clear  to  the  eye  ;  wanting  in  liveliness  of 
color  or  luster;  not  vivid ;  obscure;  dim;  as,  a  dull  fire 
or  lamp  ;  a  dull  red  or  yellow  ;  a  dull  mirror. 

7  Characterized  by  a  muffled  quality  ;  not  clear  ;  — said 
of  sounds  or  of  the  voice. 

The  dull  quality  of  the  voice  is  the  result  of  slight  separation 
of  the  jaws  nnd  neutral  lip  position.  H.  Siveet. 

Syn.  —  Lifeless,  inanimate,  dead;  stupid,  doltish,  gross, 
obtuse  ;  heavy,  sluggish,  sleepy,  drowsy;  cheerless,  tedious, 
irksome,  dismal,  dreary  ;  clouded,  tarnished.  See  blunt. 
dull,  v.  /.  ;  dulled  (dflld) ;  dull'ing.  To  make  dull ; 
variously :  a  To  deprive  of  sharpness  of  edge  or  point. 
“This  .  .  .  dulled  their  swords.”  Bacoti.  b  To  make 
dull,  stupid,  or  sluggish  ;  to  stupefy,  as  the  senses,  the 
feelings,  the  perceptions,  and  the  like. 

Use  and  custom  have  bo  (/idled  our  eyes.  Trench. 
C  To  render  dim  or  obscure.  “  Dulls  the  mirror.”  Bacon. 
d  To  deprive  of  liveliness,  activity,  or  intensity, 
dull,  v.  i.  To  be  or  become  dull. 

dull'ard  (dul'ard),  n.  [ dull  -f-  -ard.]  A  stupid  person ;  a 
dunce.  Shak.  —  a.  Stupid.  Bp.  Hall. 

dull'ness.  dul'ness.  n.  Quality  or  state  of  being  dull ; 
slowness;  stupidity;  heaviness;  drowsiness;  bluntness; 
obtuseness;  dimness;  lack  of  luster,  vividness,  or  brightness. 

Gentle  dullness  ever  loves  a  joke.  Pope. 

Du  long’s'  for'mu-la  (du'lbngz').  [After  P.  L.  Dulong 
(1785-1838).  French  chemist.]  An  empirical  formula  for  cal¬ 
culating  the  heat  value  of  fuels  from  their  chemical  compo¬ 
sition.  Letting  C,  H,  O,  and  S  represent  the  percentages  of 
carbon,  hydrogen,  oxygen,  and  sulphur  respectively,  the 
usual  formula  for  coal  is  as  follow  s :  Heat  value  per  pound 
in  B.  T.  U.  =  1/100  [14,650  C  +  62,000  (H—  +  4,000  SJ.  It 

is  said  to  be  accurate  to  two  per  cent  or  less, 
dulse  (duls),  n.  [Gael,  duileasg.']  Any  of  several  coarse 
red  seaweeds  used  as  food  in  Scotland,  Iceland,  and  other 
northern  countries.  Dulse  is  chiefly  Rhody/nenia  pal¬ 
mate,  but  Dilsea  edulis  is  also  used.  In  Kamchatka  a  fer¬ 
mented  liquor  is  obtained  from  it. 

du'ly  (du'lt),  adv.  In  a  due,  fit,  or  becoming  manner  ;  as 
it  (anything)  ought  to  be;  properly;  regularly;  sufficiently; 
timely;  orderly,  etc. 

du'ma  (doo'ma),  7i.  In  Russia,  a  council ;  specif.  [cap.], 
the  Council  of  State  (Gosuddrstvennaya  Duma),  or  Rus¬ 
sian  parliament,  created  by  an  imperial  ukase  of  August 
19, 1905,  and  consisting  of  representatives  elected  on  a  re¬ 
stricted  franchise.  The  function  of  the  Duma  was  to  be 
the  advising  of  the  emperor  in  legislation.  The  first  ses¬ 
sion  (1906)  of  the  Duma  attempted  to  bring  about  the  es¬ 
tablishment  of  a  complete  constitutional  system  in  Russia. 
It  was  dissolved  by  the  emperor,  as  was  aiso  a  new  Duma 
in  1907. 

dumb  (dum),  a.  [AS.  dumb;  akin  to  D.  dom  stupid,  G. 
du77im,  OHG.  tumb  dumb,  stupid,  deaf,  Icel.  dumbr  dumb, 
Sw.  dufnb,  Goth,  dinnbs  ;  cf.  Gr.  rv</> Aos  blind.  See  deaf  ; 
cf.  dummy.]  1.  Destitute  of  the  power  of  speech  ;  unable 
to  utter  articulate  sounds ;  as,  the  dtnnb  brutes  or  animals. 


du  et',  v.  i.  ;  du-et'ted  ;  du- 
et'ting.  To  perform  a  duet, 
duete,  duetee,  duetie,  d  u  e  t  y, 
duetye.  +  duty. 
du  ett'.  Var.  of  duet. 
du'et-ti'no  (d  tny?  t-t  e'n  5b  n. 
[It.,  dim.)  A  duet  of  short  extent 
and  concise  form.  [aduet.l 
du-et'tist,  n.  A  participant  in  | 

II  du-et'to  (d<5o-et'to),  [It. 
See  duet.]  =  DUET. 

Ildu'e  vol'te  (doo'a  vol'ta). 
[ltd  Music.  Two  times  ;  twice, 
duffa-dar'  (d  ft  f'd-d  iir'),  n. 
[Hind,  dafadar ,  fr.  Per.  daf- 
*addr.']  A  petty  or  noncommis¬ 
sioned  officer  in  the  native  army 
or  police  ;  also,  the  head  of  a 
party  of  laborers.  India. 
duffed,  pret.  8f  p.  p.  of  duff. 
duff'er.  Var.  of  doffer. 

duffleld.  +  DUFFEL. 
duff'ing,  p.pr.  S;  v b.  n.  of  duff. 
duf'fle.  Var.  of  duffel. 
du'foil  (du'foil),  7i.  [L.  duo 

two  -|-/oi7.]  a  Rot.  The  tway- 
blade.  Obs.  b  Her.  Thetway 
blade  used  as  a  charge, 
du'foil,  a.  Her.  Two-leaved. 
|ldu  fort'  au  fai'ble(du  fJV-tS 
fa'bl’).  [F.]  From  the  strong 
to  the  weak  ;  on  an  average, 
duf'ter  (dflf't?r),  n.  [Hind. 
daftar,  fr.  Per.  doftar  book.]  A 
bundle  of  official  papers  ;  also, 
a  business  office.  India. 
duf  ter-dar'  (dBf'tSr-dar'),  n. 
In  the  Bombay  Presidency,  the 
head  native  revenue  officer  un¬ 
der  a  collector.  Anglo-Ind. 
duf'ter-y  (dflf't?r-T),  n.  [Hind. 


daft  art.']  A  servant  in  an  office, 
whose  duty  is  to  dust  and  bind 
records,  to  rule  paper,  make  en¬ 
velopes,  etc.  Anglo-Ind.  Bengal. 
duf'try.  Var.  of  duftery.' 
duf'tur.  +  DUFTER. 
dug'dug^arig'dOg'),  n.  The  fer¬ 
tile  form  of  tne  breadfruit  tree, 
dugeth.  +  douth. 
dug'gin.  +  dudgeon,  anger, 
dug'gler  (a(1g'l?r),  ?i.  Bowls. 
A  dow  1  at  rest  touching  the 
jack.  En eye.  of  Sport. 
dughti.  f  doughty. 
du'gon,  n.  [ Cf.  F.  doguin  pug 
dog.  ]  A  weakling  ;  a  worthless 
fellow.  Obs.  Scot. 
dugong  oil.  See  oil,  Table  IT. 

II  du7  hauV  en'  has'  (dfi/5/-taN/ 
bii').  [F.]  From  head  to  foot; 
Irom  top  to  bottom  ;  hence, 
scornfully. 

duhti.  +  DOUGHTY. 

duik.  +  duck,  bird, 
duim  (dQm),  n.  [D.,  lit  ,  thumb.] 
See  measure.  [door,  j 

duir.  Obs.  or  dial.  Eng.  var.  of  | 
duistre,  n.  [OF.  d nitre,  nom. 
of  duitor,  L.  f/wc/or.]  A  guide; 
leader.  Obs. 
duk.  +  duck,  duke. 
du'kan  (ddo'kiin),  n.  [Ileb. 
dukhan  platform.]  Jew.  A n- 
Hq.  The  priestly  blessing;  orig., 
the  platform  on  which  the 
priests  of  the  Temple  pro¬ 
nounced  the  benediction.  See 
under  priestly. 

Duk'-duk'  (ddbk'ddbk'),  n.  A 
famous  secret  society  among  the 
natives  of  Neu  Pommern,  the 


members  of  which  form  a  self- 
constituted  judiciary  for  the 
infliction  of  fines  and  punish¬ 
ments  upon  their  fellow  tribes¬ 
men.  They  also  pose  as  sorcer¬ 
ers,  and  are  supposed  to  practice 
cannibalism.  [Rare.  I 

duke,  v.  t.  To  make  a  duke  of.  | 
duke.  Obs.  or  Scot  and  dial. 
Eng. var.  of  duck,  bird;  duck,  v 
Duke  Hum'phrey.  See  Good 
Duke  Humphrey.  [duke, 

duke'ly,  a.  Of  or  suitable  to  a 
dukes.  +  duchess.  [Illust. 
duke’s  coronet.  See  coronet, 
duke ' ship,  n.  See -ship. 
duket.  ducat. 
dul.  dole,  grief, 
dul.  Obs.  or  ref.  sp.var.  of  dull. 

Du  lan-ga'nes(dooTan-ga'nfis), 
n.  pi.  A  fierce  heathen  people 
of  Mindanao,  probably  of  Indo¬ 
nesian  or  mixed  blood. 
dul'bert(dOl'bSrt), n.  Dullard; 
stupid  person.  Scot. 6r Dial.  Eng. 
Dul  ca-ma'ra.  Doctor  (ddbl'kii- 
ma'ra).  An  itinerant  physician 
in  Donizetti’s  opera  “  L’Elisir 
d’  Amore,”  or  “  The  Elixir  of 
Love  ”  (18.5*2),  noted  for  charla¬ 
tanry,  boastfulness,  pomposity, 
dul  ca-ma'rin  (dfil'kd-ma'rTn), 
n.  Chem.  A  glucoside  extracted 
from  Solanum  dulcamara. 
dul-car'non,  n.  [Ar.  dhu  al- 
qaruaxn ,  prop,  master  of  or  con¬ 
taining  the  two  horns.  The 
term  was  early  applied  to  Alex¬ 
ander  the  Great,  and  later  to 
Euclid.]  A  dilemma  or  non¬ 
plus  ;  —  said  to  have  been  a 


name  for  the  theorem  Euclid  I. 
47,  the  figure  of  this  being  some¬ 
what  two-horned  ;  also,  one  who 
is  in  a  dilemma.  Obs.  —  at  dul- 
carnon.  At  the  end  of  one’s  wits, 
dulce.  Var.  of  dulse. 
dulce  (dfils),  a.  [L.  dulcis 
sweet.  Cf.  douce.]  Sweet,  as 
to  the  taste  ;  soothing  or  agree¬ 
able.  Obs.  —  adv.  Sweetly.  Obs. 
dulce.  n.  1.  Sweetness.  'Obs. 

2.  {Sp.  pron.  dool'tha  ;  -sa  ; 
138).  [Sp.  dulce  sweetmeat.]  A 
sweet  preparation,  as  a  confec¬ 
tion,  sweet  wine,  or  must. 
Chiefly  Sp.  Amer. 
dulce,  r.  t.  [ME.  doucenA  To 
limk.  sweet  ;  to  BOOthe.  Ohs. 

I]  dul'ce  (me'los)  “Do'mum  " 
[L.]  Sweet  (strain)  “Home” 
or  “  Homeward  ;  ”  —  from  a 
song  sung  by  students  of  Win¬ 
chester  College  and  other  Eng¬ 
lish  schools  at  the  term’s  close. 

II  dul'ce  e  8 1  desi'pere  in 
lo'co  (dP-sTp'c-rc).  [L.]  It  is 
pleasant  to  indulge  in  trifling 
at  the  proper  time. 

Horace  {Odes,  IV.  xii.  28). 
II  dul'ce  et  de-co'rum  est  pro 
pa'tri-a  mo'ri.  [L.]  It  is  sweet 
and  fitting  to  die  for  one’s  coun¬ 
try.  Horuce  {Odes,  III.  ii.  18). 
dulce'ly.  adr.  of  dulce.  Ohs. 
dulce'ness.  n.  Sweetness  ;  dul- 
cetness.  Obs. 

dul'ci- an  (dfiKsY-rtn),  n.  Music. 
IL.  dulcis  sweet;  cf.  OF.  doucine 
sort  of  musical  instrument,  LL. 
dulciana.]  Var.  of  dolcian. 
dul'cid,  a.  Dulcet.  Obs. 


dul-cif'lu-ous  (dttl-slf 'l<56-«s), 
a.  [L.  dulcis  sweet  -+-  fluere  to 
flow.)  Flowing  sweetly.  Rare. 
dul-cil'o-quy  (-sll'5-kwl),  7i.  TL 
dulcis  sweet  -f  loqui  to  speak.] 
A  soft  manner  of  speaking.  Obs 
or  R. 

dul'ci-tan  (d  til's Y-t & n),  n. 
Chem.  A  compound,  C(lH|«>Or>. 
obtained  as  a  sirupy  liquid  by 
dehydrating  dulcite.* 
dul' ci-tol  C-tol  :  -toi),  n.  [dul¬ 
cite  -f  lst-o/.)  Chem  Dulcite. 
dul'ci-ty  C-tY),  71.  [L.  dulcitas. ] 
Sweetness.  Obs. 
dul'cor,  dul'cour,  n.  [L.] 
Sweetness.  Obs 
dul'co-rate,  a.  Sweet.  Obs. 
dul'co86  clul'kos),  71.  Dulcite. 

duld.  Dulled.  Ref.  Sp. 

dule  (Scot.  diil).  Obs.  or  Scot 
and  dial.  Eng.  var.  of  dole, 
grief.  [devil.  I 

dule.  Obs.  or  dial  Eng.  var.  of  | 
dule  (diil).  Scot.  var.  of  dool. 
dul-heg'gia(d<561-h6j'ii).Var.  of 

ZULU  1 .1.1  A  H  [of  ZtT’LKADAH.I 
Dul  kaa'da  (ddbl-kii'da)  Var.| 
dull  (dfll),  7i.  [Ir.  dul  a  snare.] 
A  noose,  as  of  wire,  for  snaring 
fish.  —  r.  i.  To  fish  with  a  dull. 
Both  Southern  U.  S. 
dull.  n.  Dullness.  Rare. 
dull"ard-i8m  (dQl'drd-Yz’m).  n. 
See  -ISM. 

dull'ard-ness.  n.  See  -ness. 

dull' -brained  ,  a.  Stupid. 

dull '-browed  ,  a.  Having  a 

gloomy  look. 

dulle.  *  *f*  dole,  grief. 

dull'er,  a.  One  that  dulls.  Rare. 


dull'er  y  (dOl'Sr-Y),  n.  Dull¬ 
ness.  Rare. 

dull'-eyed',  a.  Having  eyes 
wanting  brightness,  liveliness, 
or  vivacity. 

dull 'head'',  n.  A  blockhead, 
dull'i-fy  (dol'Y-fT),  v.  t.  To 
make  dull.  Colloq.  —  dull  i  fl- 
ca'tion  (-fY-ka'shtln),  n.  Colloq. 
dull'ing,  p.  pr.  5-  vb.  n.  of  dull. 
dull'ish,  a.  Somewhat  dull. 
dull'-pate/,  n.  Dullhead.  Obs. 
dull'-sight/ed,  a.  Having  poor 
eyesight.  [Xare.| 

dull'some  (dfll'Bttm),  a.  Dull.| 
dull '-wiV ted,  a.  Stupid, 
dull'y  (d  fi  l'Y),  a.  Dull? 
gloomy  ;  heavy, 
dul'ly  (dQl'lY).  adv.  In  a  dull 
manner;  stupidly;  slowly;  slug¬ 
gishly  ;  without  life  or  spirit, 
dul'ness.  Var.  of  dullness. 
du-loc'ra-cy.  Var.  of  douloc- 
racy. 

Du  long'  and  Pe- tit’s'  law  ( dii'- 
15n',  pH-tez').  Chem.  =  law  of 
Dulong  and  Petit,  under  law. 
dul'set.  +  doucet.  rO/j*.  I 
dult.  </.  [Cf  DULL, DOLT.)  Dull.  | 
dult  (dQlt).  dults  (ddlts),  7J.  A 
dolt:  dunce.  Scot,  [of  delve. I 
dul'ven.  Obs.  pret.  pi.  &  P-P-l 
dul-wil'ly  (dftl-wYl'Y),  n.  The 
ring  plover  {fEgialitxs  hiaticu- 
la).  Dial.  Kuo. 
du'ly  (da'll),  7*.  Dulia. 
dum.  Obs.  or  ref.  sp.  of  dumb. 
dum  doom. 

Du'mah  (dQ'ind).  Bib. 
du'm&l.  a.  [L.  dumus  bramble.] 
Bushy  ;  brambly.  Obs. 


ale,  senate,  cSre,  am,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofd ;  eve,  $vent,  end,  recent,  maker;  Ice,  Ill;  old,  Sbey,  orb,  5dd,  sftft,  connect ;  use,  unite,  urn,  Up,  circus,  menU  ; 

\  Foreign  Word.  Obsolete  Variant  of*  +  combined  with*  =*  eouals. 
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2  Not  willing  to  speak;  mute;  silent;  not  speaking; 
not  accompanied  by  words  ;  not  emitting* sound. 

This  spirit,  dumb  to  us,  will  speak  to  him.  Shak. 

3.  Inexpressive  or  meaningless  ;  senseless.  Obs.  or  R. 

4  Lacking  in  something  usual  or  normal ;  irregular;  spe¬ 
cif.  :  a  Lacking  brightness  or  clearness,  as  a  color.  Rare. 

Her  stern  was  painted  of  a  dumb  white  or  dun  color.  De  Foe. 
b  Arch.  Without  opening  for  light  or  air;  blind;  as,  a" 
dumb  arch,  c  Having  no  masts  or  sails,  and  depending 
on  outside  power,  as  of  a  tow  or  the  tide,  for  locomotion  ; 
as,  a  dumb  barge;  a  dumb  lighter.  Chiefly  Eng. 

6.  Dull;  stupid.  Colloq .,  U.S. 

Syn.  —  Silent,  still,  quiet.  —  Dumb,  mute,  speechless,  in¬ 
articulate.  Dumb  and  mute  are  often  used  interchange¬ 
ably  ;  as,  deaf  and  dumb ,  deaf  mutes  (for  technical  distinc¬ 
tions,  see  defs.).  Dumb ,  more  frequently  than  mute ,  im¬ 
plies  lack  of  the  power  of  speech,  esp.  as  in  the  case  of 
brute  animals  and  inanimate  objects ;  mute  emphasizes 
the  fact  of  silence,  from  whatever  cause  ;  as,  “  dumb  idols  ” 
(Hob.  ii.  18) ;  “  some  mute  inglorious  Milton  ”  (Gray) ;  “  As 
children  of  weak  age  lend  life  to  the  dumb  stones  whereon 
to  vent  their  rage  ...  so,  loath  to  suffer  mute,  we  .  .  . 
make  gods  to  whom  to  impute  the  ills  we  ought  to  bear  ” 
(J/.  Arnold).  In  general,  dumb  implies  more  absolute  ina¬ 
bility  to  speak,  or  a  more  compelling  cause  of  silence,  than 
mute  ;  as,  “All  sat  mute,  pondering  the  danger  with  deep 
thoughts  ”  {Milton)  \  “  Deep  shame  had  struck  me  dumb” 
(Shak.);  cf.  mute  misery,  dumb  misery.  Speechless  com¬ 
monly  implies  deprivation  of  the  power  of  speech  ;  as,  “  I 
am  struck  dumb  with  the  assurance  of  his  folly  —  absolute¬ 
ly  7/mteand  speechless ”  ( Scott).  Inarticulate,  as  here  com¬ 
pared,  implies  either  lack  of  the  power  to  speak  at  all  (as, 
n  the  inarticulate  people  of  the  dead,”  Shelley ),  or  (esp.)  in¬ 
ability  to  speak  intelligibly,  on  account  of  some  powerful 
emotion ;  as,  inarticulate  with  rage.  See  silent,  still. 
dumb  ague,  a  form  of  intermittent  fever  with  no  well-defined 
“  chill.  ’  U.  S.  —  d.  bid,  in  an  auction,  the  act  of  the  owner 
of  the  property  auctioned  hi  giving  to  the  auctioneer  an 
undisclosed  limit  below  which  no  bid  shall  avail  as  a  pur¬ 
chase.  Hence,  dumb  bidding. —  d.  cake,  a  cake  made  in  si¬ 
lence  by  girls  on  St.  Mark's  or  St.  Agnes's  eve,  with  cer¬ 
tain  mystic  ceremonies,  in  order  to  discover  their  future 
husbands,  as  by  a  dream  or  an  apparition.  —  d.  cane,  a 
West  Indian  araceous  plant  ( Diefl'enbachia  seguine ),  which, 
when  chewed,  causes  the  tongue  to  swell,  and  destroys 
temporarily  the  power  of  speech.  —  d.  card,  a  pelorus. 
d.  chalder  or  cleat,  Naut .,  a  kind  of  rudder  gudgeon  with  a 
bottom  on  which  a  pintle  rests.  —  d.  chamber,  a  chamber 
without  outlet.  —  d.  chill.  =  dumb  ague.  —  d.  compass,  a  pe¬ 
lorus.  —  d.  craft,  a  form  of  jackscrew  used  in  raising  ships. 
—  d.  crambo,  a  ^ame  in  which  one  party  of  players  give 
a  word  which  rimes  with  another,  the  latter  to  be  guessed 
by  the  opposing  party,  who  represent  in  dumb  show  what 
they  think  it  to  be.  —  d.  drift,  Mining ,  the  airway  of  a 
dumb  furnace.  —  d.  foxglove,  the  closed  gentian.  —  d.  fur¬ 
nace,  Mining,  a  ventilating  furnace  designed  so  that  the 
foul  inflammable  air  from  the  more  remote  parts  of  the 
mine  enters  the  upcast  higher  up  than  the  hot  gases  from 
the  fire.  —  d.  jockey,  a  contrivance  for  bitting  and  training 
colts,  consisting  of  a  saddle  and  two  arms  extending  up¬ 
ward,  the  ends  of  elastic  and  adjustable  reinsand  crupper 
strap  being  fastened  to  the  latter,  while  the  side  checks 
are  attached  to  the  lower  part  of  the  saddle.  —  d.  nettle, 
the  white  dead  nettle.  —  d.  peal,  a  muffled  peal.  —  d.  piano. 
See  digitorium.  —  d.  pintle,  Naut.,  a  rudder  pintle  which 
rests  in  a  socket.  —  d.  eheave,  a  block  writh  a  sheaveless  hole 
or  a  groove  in  a  spar  for  a  rope  to  be  rove  through.  —  d. 
show  a  Formerly,  a  part  of  a  dramatic  representation, 
shown  in  pantomime.  “Inexplicable  dumb  shows  and 
noise.”  Shak.  b  Signs  and  gestures  without  words  ;  as, 
to  tell  a  story  in  dumb  show.  —  d.  snatch,  Naut.,  a  snatch 
block,  or  cleat  without  a  sheave.  —  d.  spinet.  See  mani- 
chord.  —  d.  telescope,  Naut.,  a  tube  without  glasses,  to  guide 
the  eye.  —  d.  tooling.  Bookbinding,  blind  tooling.  —  d.- 
watches,  the  pitcher  plant  (Sarraceiiia  purpurea)  or  the 
huntsman’s-cup  {S.flava).  —  d.  well,  a  well  to  carry  drain¬ 
age  or  surface  water.  —  the  D.  Ox,  Thomas  Aquinas  ;  —  so 
called  in  early  life. 

dumb  (dum),  v.  t.  &  i.  To  make,  or  become,  dumb  ;  to 
put  to  silence.  Rare.  Shak. 

I  dumb  thee  too,  my  wingless  nightingale  !  Tennyson. 
dumb'— belL,  n.  1.  An  apparatus  similar  to  that  used  in 
ringing  a  church  bell,  as  one  used  in 
learning  bell  ringing,  or  one  for  bodily 
exercise.  Addison. 

2.  A  weight,  consisting  of  two  spheres 
or  spheroids,  connected  by  a  short  bar 
for  a  handle,  used  (generally  in  pairs) 
for  gymnastic  exercise. 

3.  Hence,  anything  of  a  shape  or  form  Dumb-Bell,  2. 
suggesting  the  gymnastic  dumb-bell,  as  a  form  of  tenement 
house,  a  diplococcus,  etc. 

dumb-bell  nebula.  Aslron.  A  nebula  in  the  constellation 
Vulpecula,  shaped  somewhat  like  a  dumb-bell, 
dumb'ness,  n.  Quality  or  state  of  being  dumb  ;  muteness  ; 
silence  ;  inability  to  speak.  Dumbness  may  be  due  to  de¬ 
rangement  of  or  injury  to  the  language  centers  of  the  cor¬ 
tex.  In  such  cases  it  is  called  psychical  or  mental  dumbness, 
dumb'— wait'd,  n.  1.  A  portable  serving  table  or  stand, 
often  with  revolving  shelves,  for  dishes,  bottles,  etc.  It  is 
placed  by  a  table  to  make  the  services  of  a  waiter  less 
necessary. 

2.  A  framework  on  which  dishes,  food,  etc.,  are  passed 
from  one  room  or  story  of  a*iiouse  to  another ;  a  lift  for 
dishes,  etc. 

dum'dum  (dum'dura),  n.,  or  dumdum  bullet.  Mil.  A 
kind  of  expanding  man-stopping  bullet ;  —  so  named  from 
Dumdum,  in  India,  where  bullets  are  manufactured  for 
the  Indian  army.  Dumdums,  and  all  expanding  bullets,  are 
forbidden  by  the  Hague  War  Regulations. 


dum' found',  dumb  found'  (duin'found'),  v.  t. ;  -found'ed; 
-found'ing.  [dumb  -f-  con found.]  To  strike  dumb  ;  to 
confuse  with  astonishment.  Spectator. 

dum  found'er,  dumb  found'er,  v.  t.  =  dumfound. 
dum'my  (durn'T),  a.  [See  dumb.]  1.  Silent ;  mute ; 
noiseless;  as,  a  dummy  engine  (see  dummy,  n.,  7  d). 

2.  Fictitious  or  sham  ;  feigned  ;  as,  a  dummy  watch. 

3.  Apparently  acting  for  one’s  self,  but  really  for  another; 
as,  a  dummy  director. 

4  Card  Playing.  Played  with  a  dummy ;  as,  dummy  whist, 
dummy  block,  Founding,  a  temporary  brick  and  loam  cen¬ 
tering  round  which  a  large  loam  core  is  swept  out.  —  d.  car, 
Railroads ,  a  car  containing  its  own  steam  power  or  loco¬ 
motive.— d.  cartridge,  Mil.,  a  cartridge  for  drill  purposes 
without  powder,  but  containing  a  bullet  to  enable  the 
magazine  mechanism  to  work.  —  d.  share  or  stock,  a  share 
or  stock,  usually  one  share,  issued  to  one  to  enable  him  to 
qualify  as  a  director  or  officer  of  a  company  in  which  he 
has  no  real  interest. 

dum'my,  n.  ;  pi.  -MIES  (-Tz).  1.  One  who  is  dumb  ;  hence, 

one  who  is  habitually  silent  and  takes  no  part  in  affairs. 

2.  In  various  four-handed  card  games,  as  bridge,  mort, 
etc.,  an  exposed  hand  played  by  the  opposite  player  in  ad¬ 
dition  to  his  own  hand. 

3.  Drama.  One  w  ho  plays  a  merely  nominal  part. 

4.  A  thick- w'itted  person  ;  a  dolt.  Colloq. 

6.  One  posing  or  represented  as  acting  for  himself,  but  in 
reality  acting  for  another  and,  usually,  practically  without 
freedom  of  action,  as  one  who  fraudulently  takes  up  public 
land  under  laud  acts  ostensibly  for  himself,  but  in  fact 
for  another. 

6.  An  imitation  or  copy  of  something,  to  be  used  as  a  sub¬ 
stitute  ;  a  sham  or  make-believe. 

7.  Hence,  variously  :  a  A  model ;  a  lay  figure,  as  a  figure 
on  which  clothing  is  exhibited  by  dealers,  b  Print.  A  set 
of  sheets  or  leaves  made  up,  as  by  binding,  to  represent  a 
book,  pamphlet,  etc.,  to  be  printed,  c  A  sham  package  in 
a  shop,  or  one  that  does  not  contain  what  its  exterior  indi¬ 
cates.  d  Railroads.  A  locomotive  with  condensing  en¬ 
gines,  and,  hence,  without  a  blast  pipe  and  its  accompa¬ 
nying  noises  ;  also,  a  dummy  car.  e  A  floating  landing 
stage  or  barge  connected  with  a  pier,  f  Plumbing.  A  tool 
used  to  remove  dents  from  lead  pipes,  g  Mach.  See  pro¬ 
filing  machine,  h  A  dumb-waiter,  i  A  jet  from  a  main 
or  chief  water  pipe  ; — so  called  by  firemen.  J  The  grip 
car  on  a  cable  tramway.  Australia,  k  Hat  Manuf.  A 
boxwood  implement  for  glossing  silk  hats.  1  A  purse. 
Slang,  m  Short  for  dummy  whist. 

dll  mor'tl-er  ite  (dfi-m6r'tT-er-It),  n.  [After  Eugene  Du- 
moriier,  French  paleontologist.]  Min.  A  bright  blue  or 
greenish  blue  basic  silicate  of  aluminium,  usually  in  fibrous 
or  columnar  aggregates.  It  has  very  strong  pleocliroism. 
H.,  7.  Sp._gr.,  3.26-3.36. 

du'mose  (du'mos  ;  du-rnos'),  a.  [L.  dumosus,  fr.  dumus  a 
thornbusli,  a  bramble.]  Bushy, 
dump  (dump),  n.  [Cf.  dial.  Sw.  dumpin  melancholy,  Dan. 
dump  dull,  low,  D.  dompig  damp,  G.  dump f  damp,  dull, 
gloomy,  and  E.  damp,  or  rather  peril,  dump,  v.  t.  Cf. 
damp,  or  dump,  v.  f.]  1.  A  dull,  gloomy  state  of  the 

mind  ;  sadness  ;  melancholy  ;  low  spirits  ;  despondency  ; 
ill  humor  ;  —  now  only  pi.  and  humorous. 

March  slowly  on  in  solemn  dump.  Hudibras. 

Doleful  dumps  the  mind  oppress.  Shak. 

2.  Absence  of  mind  ;  reverie.  Obs. 

3.  A  melancholy  strain  or  tune  in  music  ;  any  tune.  Obs. 
“  A  deploring  dump.”  “  Some  merry  dump.”  Shak. 

4.  A  kind  of  dance.  Obs. 

dump,  n.  [Of  uncertain  origin ;  cf.  dump,  v.]  Chiefly 
Eng.  1.  A  thick,  ill-shaped,  or  shapeless  piece;  specif., 
a  clumsy  leaden  counter  used  by  boys  in  games,  as  in 
chuck  farthing. 

Dumps  of  sof t  paper  ...  to  arrest  bleeding.  B.  H.  Chamberlain. 

2.  a  A  thick,  small  halfpenny  issued  by  George  I.  b  An 
Australian  silver  coin.  See  holey  dollar,  c  A  small 
piece  of  gold  formerly  current  in  Australia  at  the  value  of 
a  sovereign. 

3.  A  small  coin  or  sum  ;  pi.,  money  ;  cash.  Slang. 

4.  Variously :  a  A  kind  of  nail,  or  short  bolt  largely  used 
in  shipbuilding  for  securing  planks.  Eng.  b  A  kind  of 
candy  or  sweet ;  a  bull’s-eye.  c  A  dumpy  person. 

dump,  v.  t.  ;  dumped  (dumpt) ;  dump'ing.  [ME.  dumpen 
to  throw  down,  fall  down  ;  cf.  Icel.  dum  pa  to  thump,  Dan. 
dumpe  to  fall  suddenly,  rush,  dial.  Sw.  dimpa  to  fall  down 
plump.  Cf.  dump  sadness.]  1.  To  knock  heavily  ;  to 
stump.  Scot.  <£*  Dial.  Eng. 

2.  To  put  or  throw  down  with  more  or  less  of  violence; 
hence,  to  unload,  as  from  a  cart  by  tilting  it ;  as,  to  dump 
sand,  coal,  etc.  Chiefly  U.  S. 

3.  To  compress  and  secure  firmly  in  a  bale,  or  the  like,  as 
by  means  of  iron  hoops;  as,  to  dump  wool.  Australia. 

4.  Com.  To  sell  in  quantity  at  a  very  low  price  or  prac¬ 
tically  regardless  of  the  price;  specif.,  Eng.,  to  sell  (sur¬ 
plus  goods)  abroad  at  less  than  the  market  price  at  home. 

5.  Bleaching.  To  subject  to  the  operation  of  dumping, 
dump,  v.  i.  1.  To  fall  abruptly  or  to  plunge  (Obs.) ;  also, 

to  drop  down. 

2.  To  deposit  something  in  a  heap  or  unshaped  mass,  as 
from  a  cart  or  a  basket.  Chiefly  U.  S. 

3.  Typesetting.  To  empty  the  contents  of  a  composing 
stick  on  the  galley. 

4.  Com.  To  dump  goods.  See  dump,  v.  t.,  4. 


dump  (dump},  n.  1.  A  thud  or  bump,  as  from  falling. 

2.  Chiefly  U.  S.  a  A  car  or  boat  for  dumping  refuse,  etc. 
b  A  place  for  dumping  anything ;  also,  that  which  is 
dumped,  c  A  device  for  dumping  a  wagon  or  the  like, 
dump'age  (duin'paj),  n.  1.  Act  of  dumping  loads,  a*  from 
carts,  esp.  loads  of  refuse  ;  also,  a  heap  of  dumped  matter. 
2.  A  fee  paid  for  the  privilege  of  dumping  loads.  U.  S. 
dump  cart  or  car  A  cart  or  car  having  a  body  that  can 
be  tilted,  or  a  bottom 
opening  downwards, 
for  emptying, 
dump'er  (dum'per),  n. 

One  that  dumps,  as  a 
dump  cart.  Specif.,  Dump  Cart. 

Mech .,  a  heavy  weight  fixed  in  the  cen¬ 
ter  of  a  long  bar  used  for  dropping  on  a 
hot  metal  plate,  supported  at  its  ends,  to  bend  it,  as  in 
giving  fore-and-aft  curvature  to  a  keel  plate  for  a  ship, 
dump  hook.  A  chain  grab  hook  having  a  lever  attachment 
for  releasing  it  from  the  object  to  which  it  is  connected. 
It  is  used  for  unhitching  a  team  in  loading  logs,  etc. 
dump'ing,  p.pr.  d*  vb.  n.  of  dump.  Specif. :  n.  Bleaching. 
The  operation  of  cleansing  yarn  or  the  like,  by  passing  it, 
after  immersing  in  soap  solution,  between  a  pair  of  rollers 
having  a  jumping  motion.  —  dumping  cart  or  car,  a  dump 
cart  or  car.  —  d.  press,  a  press  for  baling  wool.  Australia. 
dump'ish,  a.  Dull ;  stupid  ;  sad  ;  moping  ;  melancholy. 
“  A  .  .  .  dumpish  and  sour  life.”  Lord  Herbert.  —  dump'- 
ish-ly,  adv.  —  dump'ish-ness,  n. 

dum'ple  (dum'p’l),  v.  t.  ;  dum'pled  (-p’ld)  ;  dum'pling 
(-plTng).  [See  dumpling.]  To  make  dumpy;  to  fold,  or 
bend,  as  one  part  over  another.  Rare. 

lie  was  a  little  man,  dumpled  up  together  Scott. 

dump'ling  (dump'lTng),  n.  [ dump  an  ill-shaped  piece  -f* 

lst  -ling.]  1.  A  roundish  mass  of  dough  boiled  in  soup, 
or  as  a  sort  of  pudding ;  often,  a  cover  of  paste  inclosing 
fruit,  and  boiled  or  baked  ;  as,  an  apple  dumpling. 

2.  In  the  evaporated-fruit  trade,  a  whole  apple  which  has 
been  peeled  and  cored. 

3.  The  apple  berry.  Australia. 

4.  A  short,  fat,  dumpy  person  or  animal.  Colloq. 
dump'y  (dfim'pt),  a.;  dump'i-er  (-pl-er);  dump'i-est. 

[From  dump  sadness.]  Sullen  or  discontented  ;  in  the 
dumps.  Colloq. 

dump'y,  a.  [See  dump  a  short  ill-shaped  piece.]  Short 
and  thick  ;  of  proportionately  low  stature, 
dumpy  level,  Suit.,  a  level  having  a  short  telescope  (hence 
its  name)  rigidly  fixed 
to  a  table  capable  only  of 
rotatory  movement  in  a 
horizontal  plane.  The 
telescope  is  usually  an 
inverting  one.  It  is  some¬ 
times  called  the  Troughton 
level,  from  the  name  of 
the  inventor,  and  a  vari¬ 
ety  improved  by  one  Gavatt  is 
known  as  the  Gavatt  level.  Cf. 
clinometer,  y  level. 
dump'y  (dQm'pT),  n.;  pi.  dumpies 
(-pTz).  One  that  is  dumpy.  Spe¬ 
cif.  :  a  =  creeper,  fowl,  b  Short  for  dumpy  level. 
dun  (dun),  v.  t.  <1*  i. ;  dunned  (dund) ;  dun'ning.  [Of 
uncertain  origin ;  perh.  the  same  word  as  the  obs.  dun  to 
din.]  To  ask  or  beset,  as  a  debtor,  for  payment ;  to  urge 
importunately  ;  to  plague  or  pester  constantly, 
dun,  n.  1.  One  who  duns  ;  a  dunner. 

To  be  pulled  by  the  sleeve  by  some  rascally  dun.  Arbuthnot. 
2.  An  urgent  request  or  demand  of  payment  ;  as,  he  sent 
his  debtor  a  dun. 

dun,  a.  [AS.  dunn  ;  cf.  OS.  dun,  dosa?i ;  prob.  akin  to  W. 
dim,  Ir.  &  Gael.  donn.~\  Of  a  yellowish  or  grayish  brown 
color  ;  of  a  dull  brownish  or  grayish  color,  hence,  often  im¬ 
plying  murkiness  or  gloominess;  as,  a  dun  cow,  a  dun  deer, 
a  dun  mouse,  a  dun  ass,  dun  vapors,  dun  shades,  dun  night. 

Summer’s  dun  cloud  comes  thundering  up  Pier}, out. 
dun  crow,  the  hooded  crow, 
dun,  n.  1.  Dun  color. 

2.  A  dun  horse  ;  —  used  also,  like  Dobbin,  as  a  name  for 

any  horse,  esp.  an  old  jade.  Obs.  or  Dial.  Chaucer . 

3.  a  A  May  fly.  b  Angling.  A  dun  fly. 
dun,  v.  t.  1.  To  make  dun-colored. 

2.  [From  dun  brown  ?  Cf.  dunfish.]  To  cure,  as  codfish, 
by  laying  them,  after  salting,  in  a  pile  in  a  dark  place,  cov¬ 
ered  with  salt  grass  or  the  like.  New  Eng. 

Dun'can  (duq'kan),  n.  [Gael.  Donnchadh ,  prop.,  brown 
warrior;  cf.  donn  brown,  cath  battle.]  1.  Masc.  prop.  name. 
2.  A  king  of  Scotland  of  the  lltli  century,  who  was  mur¬ 
dered  by  Macbeth,  his  successor,  on  which  event  Shake¬ 
speare’s  tragedy  of  “  Macbeth  ”  is  based, 
dunce  (diins),  n.  [From  Joannes  Duns  Scotus,  a  school¬ 
man  called  the  Subtle  Doctor ,  who  died  in  1308.  Original¬ 
ly  in  the  phrase  “a  Duns  man.”]  1.  A  copy  of  writings 
by  Duns  Scotus  ;  also,  a  textbook,  comment,  or  gloss  con¬ 
taining  his  teachings  or  written  after  his  manner.  Obs. 

2.  A  Scotist;  a  sophist  who  cavils  or  splits  hairs.  Obs. 
or  R.  In  the  Revival  of  Learning  the  Scotists  were  violent¬ 
ly  opposed  to  the  new  studies;  hence,  the  name  Dunce 
was  applied  with  scorn  and  contempt  to  a  scholar  of  illib¬ 
eral  views.  Hence,  a  narrow  pedant.  Obs.  or  R. 

3.  One  backward  in  book  learning ;  a  dull-witted  person 
or  one  weak  in  intellect ;  a  dullard  ;  a  dolt. 

How  much  a  dunce  that  lias  been  sent  to  roam 
Excels  a  dunce  that  has  been  kept  at  home.  Con  per. 


dumb,  n.  One  who  is  dumb  ; 
also,  a  fit  of  dumbness.  Obs. 
dumb'-bell',  v.  t.  Sr  i.  To  drill, 
or  practice,  with  dumb-bells.— 
dumb'-belPer,  n. 
dumb'cow',  v.  t.  [Hind,  dam-kn 
to  annoy.)  To  browbeat.  India. 
dumbfound'.  dumb'found'er, 
etc.  Vars.  of  dumfound,  dum- 
foundkr,  etc. 

Dumb'ie-dikes'  (dbm'Y-dTksO, 
n.  In  Scott’s  “  Heart  of  Midlo¬ 
thian,”  an  awkward  Scotch  laird 
who,  refused  by  Jeanie  Deans, 
at  once  marries  another  woman, 
dum'ble  (d<56m'’l;  dfim'-).  Var. 
of  DUM mel.  Dial.  Eng. 
dum'ble  (ddbm'b’l  ;  dum'-),  n. 
=  DIMBLE.  Dial.  Eng. 
dum'ble-dor',  dum'ble-dore 
(dfim'b’l-dorO*  n-  [The  first 
part  is  prob.  imitative.  See  dor 
a  beetle.]  A  dorbeetle  or  bum¬ 
blebee.  Dial.  Eng. 


dumb'ly  (dfim'lY),  adv.  of 
DUMB.  [var.  Of  DUMMY.  | 

dumb'y  (dfim'Y),  a.  Obsoles- 1 
dume  ( Devonshire  diim).  Obs.  or 
dial.  Eng.  var.  of  dumb. 
du'me-tose  ( du'm?-tf>s),  «.  [L. 
du  me  turn  thicket.]  Dnniose. 

||  dum  fer'vet  o'pus.  [L.]  While 
the  work  glows  ;  while  the  iron 
is  hot. 

d  u  m-f  o  u  n  d'e  r-m  e  n  t.  dumb- 
found'er  ment.  n.  See  -me.nt. 

II  dum  fu'it  tn'fra  se-ta'tem. 
[L.l  Law.  Lit.,  while  he  was 
underage;— used  to  designate  an 
old  writ  for  enabling  a  man  after 
coming  of  age  to  recover  lands 
he  alienated  while  an  infant. 
||dum'ka  (doom'ka),  n. ;  pi. 
dum'ky  (-kl).  {Bohemian,  ele¬ 
gy.]  Music.  Lit.,  lament  ;  —  a 
term  used  to  denote  a  slow  move¬ 
ment  of  melancholy  character, 
dum'mel  (dohir#*’!  ;  dQm'-),  a. 


[Cf.  dumb.J  Slow  ;  stupid.  Dial. 
Eng.  —  n.  One  who  is  dumb;  a 
Rtupid  person.  Dial.  Eng. 
dum'mer-el,  n.  A  dummel.  Obs. 
dum'mer-er,  n.  A  beggar  who 
feigns  dumbness.  Obs.  Cant. 
dum'mies.  ?/.,  pi.  of  dummy. 
d  u  m'm  i-n  e  a  8  (dftm'Y-ngs),  n. 
See  -ness. 

dum'my  (dilm'Y),  v.  t.  Sr  t.  To 
get,  take,  or  act  as  a  dummy  ; 
specif.,  to  select  public  land  in 
one’s  own  name,  nut  really  as  a 
dummy  for  another  incompe¬ 
tent  to  do  so. 

dum'my-ism  (-Yz’m),  n.  The  act 
or  practice  of  dummying  land. 
Australasia. 

dum'my-weed/,  n.  Coltsfoot. 
Dum-no'ni-i,  Dum-nu'ni-i.  Vars. 
of  Damnonii.  [Smalt.  I 

Du  mont’s'  blue  (d0-m5nts').| 
du-mos'i-ty  (d  fl-m  6  s'Y-t  I),  n. 
State  of  being  dumose. 


du'mouB  (dQ'rnus),  a.  Dumose. 
dump.  v.  t.  Sr  i-  [From  dump 
sadness  ]  To  cast,  or  fall,  into 
melancholy;  to  grieve  or  sadden; 
to  muse  ;  to  be  downcast.  Obs. 
dump,  n.  [Cf.  Norw.  dump  pit, 
pool.]  A  deep  hole  in  the  bed  of 
a  stream  or  pond.  Local,  Eng. 
dum  palm  (doom).  Var.  of  doom 
palm. 

dump  bolt.  =  dump,  n .,  4  a. 
dump'i-ly  (dfim'pY-lY),  adv.  of 
DUMPY.  [dumpy.  I 

dum p'i-n ess,  n.  See  -ness  ; | 
dump'ing.  n.  [Cf.  dump,  t\, 
dop  to  dip.]  A  Kind  of  diving 
bird,  probably  a  dabchick.  Obs. 
dum'poke  (dtim'nok),  n.  [Hind. 
&  Per.  dam-pukht,  lit.,  steam- 
cooked.l  A  baked  dish,  esp.  a 
stuffed  duck.  India. 
dumps.  Dial.  var.  of  dimps. 
dump'ty.  Var.  of  dumpy. 

||  dum  spi'ro.  spe'ro  (dOm  spi'¬ 


ro,  spe'ro).  [L.]  While  I  breathe, 
I  hope  :  — one  of  the  mottoes  of 
South  Carolina. 

I|  dum  ta'cent,  cla'm&nt.  [L.] 
While  they  are  silent,  they  cry 
out. 

||dum  vi'tant  stul'ti  vi'ti-a,  in 
con-tra'ri-a  cur'runt  (vYsh'I- 
a ).  [L.]  While  fools  avoid  vices, 
they  run  into  their  opposites. 

Horace  {Satires.  I.  ii.  24). 
||  dum  vi'vi-mus,  vi-va'mus 
(vYv'I-mns).  [L.]  While  we  live, 
let  us  live. 

dun  (flial.  diin,  ddbn),  v.  i.  Sf  t. 
[Cf.  Icel.  duna  to  thunder,  E. 
din.]  To  din  ;  resound.  Obs.  or 
Scot.  Sr  Dial.  Eng. 
dun.  +  down,  a  bank, 
dun  (dfin),  n.  [Ir.  &  Gael.  Cf. 
DOWN  a  sand  hill.]  A  mound  or 
small  hill,  or  a  stronghold  sur¬ 
mounting  it ;  —  frequent  in  Scot¬ 
tish  and  Irish  place  names. 


dun- air' (-a r'),  n.  =  dun a. 
||  du'na-mis  (dii'no-mYs),  ». ;  in 
Gr.  form,  Svi’apis.  [Gr.]  Pos¬ 
sibility  ;  potentiality  ;  capacity  ; 
—  used  by  Aristotle  in  contrast 
with  energexa,  Gr.  evepyeca,  as 
actuality.  [trouraphy  I 

dun'a8e/  (dfin'a7/),  n.  See  pe-| 
Dun-bar'.  Countess  of  (dttn- 
biir').  See  Black  Agnes. 
dun'bird7,  n.  [From  its  color.] 
In  England  :  a  The  female  po¬ 
chard.  b  The  female  6caup  duck. 
In  America,  the  ruddy  duck. 
Dune.  Abbr.  Duncan, 
dunce,  v.  t.  To  make  (one)  seem 
a  dunce.  Obs.  [-dom.  I 

dunce'dom  (diins'dt/m),  n.  See| 
dunce ' hood.  n.  See -HOOD, 
dunce  man.  dune'er  (diln'sPr), 
n.  A  Scotist ;  a  school  nun  ; 
hence,  a  sophistical,  hairsplit¬ 
ting  reasoner.  Obs. 


food,  foot ;  out,  oil ;  chair  ;  go  ;  sing,  iqk  ;  then,  thin  ;  nature,  verdure  (250) ;  K  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144) ;  boN ;  yet ;  zh  =  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to§§  in  Guidh. 
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dunc'er-y  (dfiu'eer-T),  n.  1.  That  which  pertains  to  a 
Scotist  or  schoolman.  Obs. 

2.  Dullness;  stupidity. 

(lunch  (dfinsh  ;  ddonsh  ;  140),  v.  t.  [ME.  dunchen  ;  cf.  Sw. 
dunk  a  to  throb,  beat.]  To  strike  or  shove  with  a  short 
solid  blow;  specif.,  to  jog  with  the  elbow.  Scot.  &  Dial.  Eng. 
dunch,  n.  A  short  solid  blow,  shock,  or  shove ;  a  smart 
jog.  Scot.  «£-  Dial.  Eng. 

Dun'ci  ad  (dun'si-Sd),  n.  [ dunce  -f-  2d  -ad  c.]  The  epic 
of  dunces  ;  — title  of  a  famous  satirical  poem  by  Pope.  It 
was  published  in  1728  in  three  books,  with  Theobald,  the 
Shakespeare  editor,  as  hero,  and  in  four  books  in  1742  with 
Colley  Cibber  as  hero.  All  Pope’s  literary  enemies  and 
many  minor  writers  and  critics  were  castigated, 
dun'ci-cal  (dun'sl-kal),  a.  1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the 
“  dunces.”  See  dunce,  2. 

2.  Like  a  dunce  ;  stupid  ;  duncish. 

The  most  dull  and  duncical  commissioner.  Fuller. 
dun'da-thu/  pine  (dun'da-tlidc/).  Also,  prob.  erroneously, 
dundathee  pine.  [Native  name  in  Queensland.]  An  Austra¬ 
lian  pinaceous  timber  tree  ( Dammara  robusta)  resembling 
the  kauri  pine,  whence  it  is  also  called  Queensland  kauri, 
dun'der-he&d'  (dim'der-hSd'),  n.  A  dunce;  numskull; 
blockhead.  Beau.  <t*  FL  —  dun'der-head  ed,  a. 
Dun-drear'y,  Lord  (dun-drer'T).  All  inconsequential  no¬ 
bleman  in  Tom  Taylor’s  comedy  “  Our  American  Cousin.” 
He  walks  with  a  little  skip,  laughs  idiotically,  and  puzzles 
his  head  with  “  widdles  ”  and  the  many  self-contradic¬ 
tions  of  popular  proverbs.  The  role  was  really  created  by 
E.  A.  Sothern  (1826-81). 

dune  (dun),  n.  [F.  dune ,  of  D.  origin  ;  cf.  D.  duni ,  OD. 
dune  ;  the  same  word  as  E  down  a  sand  hill.]  A  hill  or 
ridge  of  sand  piled  up  by  the  wind.  Dunes  are  common 
along  shores,  along  some  river  valleys,  and  generally, 
where  there  is  dry  surface  sand  during  some  part  of  the 
year. 

dun  fly  Fishing.  Any  of  various  dun,  or  dark-colored, 
flies,  natural  or  artificial,  used  as  bait, 
dung  (dung),  n.  [AS.  dung ;  akin  to  G.  dung ,  danger , 
OHG.  tunga,  Sw.  dynga ;  cf.  Icel.  dyngja  heap,  Dan. 
dynge,  MHG.  tunc  underground  dwelling  place,  orig.,  cov¬ 
ered  with  dung.]  Manure  ;  the  excrement  of  an  animal, 
dung,  v.  t.;  dunoed  (dungd);  dung'ing  (dung'Tng).  1.  To 
fertilize  or  dress  with  dung ;  as,  to  dung  grass.  Now  Rare. 
2.  Calico  Print.  To  immerse  or  steep,  as  calico,  in  a  bath 
(dung  bath)  to  remove  the  superfluous  mordant  and  the 
gum  or  other  thickening.  Dung,  usually  cow  dung,  was 
formerly  used  in  the  bath  ;  substitutes  are  now  used,  esp. 
sodium  phosphate,  arsenate,  and  silicate, 
dung,  v.  i.  To  void  excrement.  Obs.  or  R.  Swift. 

dun'ga-ree  (duij'gd-re),  n.  Also  dun'ga-rl  (-re).  [Hind. 
dungrt.]  1.  A  coarse  kind  of  East  Indian  cotton  stuff 
worn  by  the  poorer  classes,  and  also  used  for  tents,  sails,  etc. 
2.  pi.  Trousers  or  working  clothes  of  dungaree,  worn 
chiefly  by  sailors. 

dung  beetle.  Any  of  numerous  scarabseoid  beetles  that 
feed  upon  and  breed  in  dung.  The  so-called  tumblebugs 
(which  see)  or  tumbledungs  are  the  most  remarkable  and 
best-known  examples.  They  are  commonly  regarded  as 
a  subfamily,  Coprinse,  of  the  Scarabaeidae. 
dun'geon  (dun'jun),  n.  [ME.  dongeon ,  donjoun ,  highest 
tower  of  a  castle,  tower,  prison,  F.  donjon  tower  or  plat¬ 
form  in  the  midst  of  a  castle,  turret,  or  closet  on  the  top 
of  a  house,  a  keep  of  a  castle,  LL.  domnio ,  the  same  word 
as  LL.  dominio ,  for  L.  dominium ,  fr.  dominus  lord.  See 

DAME,  DON  ;  cf.  DOMINION,  DOMAIN,  DEMESNE,  DANGER,  DON¬ 
JON.]  1.  A  donjon. 

2.  A  close,  dark  prison  or  vault,  commonly  underground, 
resembliug  the  lower  apartments  of  the  donjon  or  keep  of 
a  castle,  which  were  used  as  prisons. 

Down  with  him  even  into  the  deep  dungeon.  Ti/ndale 
dung  fly.  Any  of  numerous  small  dipterous  flies,  consti¬ 
tuting  the  family  Scatophagidae,  which  breed  in  dung  and 
decaying  vegetable  matter, 
dung'hill'  (dung'lnl'),  n.  1.  A  heap  of  dung. 

2.  Any  mean  situation,  condition,  or  thing  ;  a  vile  abode. 

He  .  .  .  lifteth  up  the  beggar  from  the  dunghill.  1  Sam.  ii.  8. 
dunghill  fowl.  The  common  domestic  or  barn  fowl, 
dung'llilly  (dung'liTl'T),  a.  Like  a  dunghill ;  mean;  low. 
dung'y  (dung'T),  a.  Full  of,  or  of  the  nature  of,  dung ; 
filthy ;  vile  ;  low.  Shak. 

dun'ite  (dunTt),  n.  [From  Dun  Mountain,  New  Zealand.] 
Petrog.  A  granitoid  igneous  rock  consisting  chiefly  of 
olivine  with  a  little  chromite  or  other  spinel, 
dun'i-was'sal,  dun'ni  was'sal  (doon'T-wbs'Sl),  n.  Also 
dun'i  was'tle  [Gael,  duine  uasal ;  duine  man  -f-  nasal 
noble.]  A  gentleman,  esp.  one  of  secondary  rank  ;  specif., 
a  cadet  of  a  family  of  rank.  Scot.  Highlands. 
Dun'ker(duq'ker),  Dun'kard  (-kard),  n.  [G.  tunken  to  dip.] 
One  of  a  religious  denomination  whose  tenets  and  practices 
are  mainly  those  of  the  Baptists ;  —  called  also  Tunkers , 


Dippers,  and  by  themselves,  Brethren,  or,  officially,  Ger¬ 
man  Baptist  Brethren.  The  denomination  was  founded  in 
1708  at  Schwarzenau,  in  Wittgenstein,  Germany,  by  Alex¬ 
ander  Mack.  In  1719  the  Dunkers  began  to  come  to  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  whence  the  sect  has  spread,  mainly  westward. 
The  Dunkers  regard  nonconformity  to  the  wrorld  as  an 
important  principle,  following  closely  Scripture  teaching 
and  observing  the  primitive  simplicity  of  the  church. 
There  are  four  branches  of  the  Dunkers  :  (1)  Conservative, 
the  main  branch,  occupying  a  position  midway  between 
the  next  two  branches ;  (2)  Old  Order,  founded  in  lbbO,  ad¬ 
hering  more  strictly  than  the  others  to  the  principle  of 
nonconformity  to  the  world  and  opposing  Sunday  schools, 
schools  for  higher  education,  etc.  ;  (3)  Progressive,  found¬ 
ed  in  1882,  less  strict  than  the  tw;o  preceding  bodies  as  to 
dress  and  the  wearing  of  the  hair  and  beard  ;  (4)  Seventh- 
day  German  Baptists,  founded  1728,  who  observe  the  seventh 
day  as  the  Sabbath  and  live  a  communal  and  ascetic  life, 
dun'lin  (dun'ITn),  n.  [Cf.  Gael,  dun  hill  (E.  down  sand 
hill),  and  E.  -ling.']  A  sandpi¬ 
per  ( Pelidna  alpina)  having  the 
plumage  of  the  abdomen  black  * 
in  the  breeding  season,  widely 
distributed  in  the  Northern  Hem¬ 
isphere.  The  American  variety 
( P .  alpina  sakhalina),  distin¬ 
guished  chiefly  by  its  slightly 
larger  size,  is  common  on  many 
parts  of  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific 
coasts  during  the  migrations. 

Dun'lop  (dun'lop),  n.,  or  Dun-  _  „  7.,  .  .  . 

lop  cheese.  A  kind  of  rich  Dunlin  (Pehdna  al,n»a). 
white  pressed  cheese  made  in  Scotland  ;  —  so  named  from 
Dunlop,  in  Ayrshire. 

Dun'mow  flitch,  the  (dun'mo).  A  flitch  of  bacon,  which, 
according  to  a  custom  originated  in  the  13tli  century,  is 
awarded  at  Dunmow,  Essex,  England,  to  any  couple  who 
will  take  oath  in  a  prescribed  manner  that  they  have  not 
quarreled  or  repented  of  their  marriage  within  a  year  and 
a  day  of  its  celebration.  The  custom  was  revived  in  1855. 
dun'nage  (dun'aj),  n.  Naut.  1.  Pieces  of  wood,  mats, 
boughs,  or  loose  materials  of  any  kind,  laid  on  the  bottom 
of  the  hold  for  the  cargo  to  rest  upon  to  prevent  injury  by 
water,  or  stowed  among  casks  and  other  cargo  to  prevent 
their  motion  and  chafing. 

2.  Baggage  or  personal  effects  ;  —  so  called,  esp.  by  sailors, 
dun'nage  (dun'aj),  v.  t.;  dun'naged  (-ajd) ;  dun'nag-ing 
(-a-jYng).  To  stow  or  secure  with  dunnage. 

Delicate  cargoes  are  always  well  dunnaged.  Holms 
dunn'ite  (dtin'it),  n.  [After  Major  B.  W.  Dunn,  the  in¬ 
ventor.]  An  explosive  resembling  maximite,  used  in  the 
United  States  service  as  a  bursting  charge  for  shells, 
dunt  (dunt ;  doont),  n.  [Cf.  dint,  dent.]  A  dull-sound¬ 
ing  blow  or  thump  ;  also,  a  wound  or  bruise  from  such  a 
blow.  Chiefly  Dial.  Eng.  cf-  Scot. 

My  visitor  ...  set  himself  to  wash  and  dress  the  wound  upon 
my  scalp.  “  Ay,”  said  he,  “  a  sore  dunt."  Stevenson. 

dunt,  v.  t.  &  i.  ;  dunt'ed  ;  dunt'ing.  To  strike,  knock, 
bruise,  or  the  like,  with  a  dull-sounding  blow.  Chiefly 
Dial.  Eng.  <Sc  Scot. 

du'O-  (du'o-).  Combining  form  from  Latin  duo,  or  (irregu¬ 
larly)  Greek  Svo,  tiro. 

duodecim-.  Combining  form  from  Latin  duodecim,  twelve. 
du  o  dec'i  mal  (du'o-dgs'Y-mal),  a.  [L.  duodecim  twelve. 
See  dozen.]  Proceeding  in  computation  by  twelves  ;  ex¬ 
pressed  in  the  scale  of  twelves.  — dUO-dec'i-mal-ly,  adv. 
duodecimal  multiplication,  Math.,  a  method  of  multiplying 
dimensions  by  means  of  the  duodecimal  system,  in  which 
the  dimensions  to  be  multiplied  having  been  set  down  one 
under  the  other,  as  feet  under  feet,  inches  under  inches, 
etc.,  each  term  of  the  multiplicand,  beginning  at  the  low¬ 
est,  is  multiplied  in  turn  by  each  term  of  the  multiplier, 
beginning  at  the  highest,  the  result  of  each  first  multipli¬ 
cation  set  immediately  under  its  corresponding  term,  one 
carried  for  every  twelve  from  one  term  to  the  next  higher, 
and  the  product  of  the  multiplication  by  each  successive 
term  in  the  multiplier  set  successively  one  place  farther 
to  the  right.  The  sum  of  the  separate  products  is  the  total 
product.  —  d.  unit,  a  unit  in  the  scale  of  numbers  expressed 
through  powers  of  twelve. 

du  0  dec'i-mal.  n.  1.  A  twelfth  part ;  as,  the  duodecimals 
of  an  inch. 


2.  pi.  Arith.  A  system  of  numbers  whose  denominations 
rise  in  a  scale  of  twelves  (instead  of  tens,  as  in  the  decimal 
system).  Long  measure  (12  lines  =  1  inch,  12  inches  =  1 
foot)  is  partly  duodecimal.  See  duodecimal  multiplication. 

3.  pi.  =  duodecimal  multiplication. 
du'o-dec'i-mo  (-mo),  a.  [L.  in  duodecimo  in  twelfth,  fr. 

duodecimos  twelfth,  fr.  ducdecim  twelve.  See  dozen.] 
Having  twelve  leaves  to  a  sheet;  as,  a  duodecimo  book, 
du'o-dec'i-mo,  n. ;  pi.  -mos  (-moz).  1.  A  size  of  a  book, 

or  of  its  pages,  resulting  from  folding  each  sheet  into 
twelve  leaves,  commonly  measuring  about  5  by  7$  inches ; 


also,  a  book  of  such  size  ;  —  called  also  twelvemo ,  often 
written  12mo  or  12°. 

2.  Music.  The  interval  of  a  twelfth, 
du  o-de'nal  (du'o-de'n#l),  a.  [duodene  -f-  -«r/.]  Musical 
Acoustics.  Of  or  pert,  to  a  duodene.  —  n.  The  letter  name 
of  the  root  of  a  duodene. 

du  O-de'nal,  a.  [Cf.  F.  duodenal.]  Of  or  pert,  to  the  duo¬ 
denum. —  duodenal  glands.  =  Brunner’s  GLANDS, 
du  o-den'a-ry  (-deu'a-rY),  a.  [L.  duodenarius,  fr  duo- 
deni  twelve  each.]  Containing  twelve ;  twelvefold  ;  in¬ 
creasing  by  twelves ;  duodecimal ;  having  the  radix  twelve. 
du'O-dene  (du'6-den),  n.  [LL.  duodena  a  dozen,  fr.  L.  du- 
odeni  twelve  each.]  Musical  Acoustics.  A  scheme  of 
twelve  tones  of  precise  pitch  relations  with  one  another, 
based  upon  a  tone  taken  as  a  root.  It  is  used  in  studying  certain 
problems  of  harmony  and  pure  intonation, 
du'o-dc-ni'tis  (-de-ni'tYs),  n.  [NL. ;  duodeno-  -f  -#w.j 
Med.  Inflammation  of  the  duodenum, 
du  o-de'no-  (du'6-de'no-),  duoden-.  A  combining  form 
used  to  indicate  connection  with,  or  relation  to,  the  duodenum. 
du'o-de-not'o  my  (-de-n5t'6-mY),  «.  [duodeno-  -tom y.] 
Surg.  Incision  of  the  duodenum. 

du'o-de'num  (-de'num),  n. ;  L.  pi.  -na  (-na).  [NL.,  fr. 

duodeni  twelve  each:  cf.  F.  duodenum ;  —  so  called  be¬ 
cause  its  length  is  about  twelve  fingers’  breadth.]  Anat. 
The  part  of  the  small  intestine  next  following  the  stomach. 
In  man  it  is  about  ten  inches  long,  and  is  the  shortest  and 
widest  part  of  the  small  intestine.  It  extends  from  the 
pylorus  to  the  under  surface  of  the  liver,  where  it  descends 
for  a  variable  distance,  receiving  the  bile  and  pancreatic 
ducts,  then  bends  to  the  left  and  finally  upward^endiug  in 
the  jejunum  near  the  second  lumbar  vertebra.  Brunner’s 
glands  are  peculiar  to  the  duodenum  and  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  the  jejunum.  See  digestive,  Illusl. 
du'O-logue  (du'o-15g),  n.  [duo-  -f-  -logue,  as  in  mono- 
logue.]  A  dialogue  between  two. 

||  duo'mo  (dwo'mo  ;  It.  dwS'mo),  n.  ;  pi.  -mi  (-me).  [It.] 

An  Italian  cathedral.  See  dome,  n.,  2. 
du'O-tal  (du'o-t51),  n.  Pharm.  A  white  crystalline  powder 
used  as  a  substitute  for  guaiacol  in  tuberculosis.  It  is 
guaiacol  carbonate. 

||  du-o'vi-ri  (du-o'vY-ri),  n.  pi.,  or  du'o  vi'ri  (du'o  vi'ri) ; 
sing,  duovir  (du'o-vYr)  or  duo  vir.  [L. ;  duo  two  -f-  vir 
man.]  Rom.  Antiq.  A  board,  commission,  or  court  of 
two  men;  —  usually  with  sonic  distinguishing  addition;  as, 
du-o'vi-ri  na-va'les  (nd-vu'lez),  an  extraordinary  board  ap¬ 
pointed  to  equip  or  repair  a  fleet ;  du-o'vi-ri  sa  cro'rum  (sfi- 
krd'rfim),  the  first  commission  which  had  charge  of  the  Sibylline 
books  (cf.  quindecimvir)  ;  du-o'vi-ri  ju'ri  di-cun ' do (ju>rl  dl- 
kfin'dS),  the  highest  magistrates  in  the  towns  ;  du-o'vi-ri  per'- 
du-el  li-o'nis  (pfir'dfl-ei'I-S'nYs),  a  board  appointed  to  pass 
judgment  on  persons  accused  of  treason.  Cf.  duumvir. 
dup  (dup),  v.  t.  [Contr.  fr.  do  up,  that  is,  to  lift  tip  the 
latch.  Cf.  don,  doff.]  To  open  ;  as,  to  dup  the  door 
Obs.  or  Dial.  _  Shak. 

dupe  (dup),  v.  t. ;  duped  (dupt) ;  dup'ing  (dup'Tng).  [Cf. 
F.  duper,  fr.  dupe.  See  dupe,  n.]  To  deceive  ;  to  trick  ;  to 
mislead  by  imposing  on  one’s  credulity;  to  gull. 

Ne’er  have  I  duped  him  with  base  counterfeits.  Coleridge. 
Syn .  —  See  cheat. 

dupe,  n.  [F.,  OF.  duppe,  equiv.  to  F.  huppe  hoopoe,  a 
foolish  bird,  easily  caught.  Cf.  Armor,  houperik  hoopoe, 
a  man  easily  deceived.]  One  who  has  been  deceived  or  is 
easily  deceived,  as  by  flattering  promises;  a  gull. 

lie  that  hates  truth  shall  be  the  dupe  of  lies.  Coivpcr. 
dup'er-y  (dup'er-Y),  n.  [F.  duperie ,  fr.  duper  to  dupe.] 
Act  or  practice  of  duping  :  state  of  one  who  is  duped. 
Dupin’s'  in  di  ca'irix  (dii'pSNz').  Math.  The  limiting 
form  (a  conic)  to  which  the  parallel  plane  sections  of  a 
surface  tend  as  the  secant  plane  tends  to  become  tangent 
to  the  surface ;  —  so  called  after  the  French  mathemati¬ 
cian  Baron  Francois  Pierre  Charles  Dupin  (1784-1873). 
Dupin’ S  theorem  Geom.  The  theorem  that  surfaces  of  a 
triply  orthogonal  system  cut  each  other  along  their  lines 
of  curvature. 

du'ple  (du'p’l),  a.  [L.  duplus.  See  double.]  Double, 
duple  ratio.  Math.,  one  in  which  the  antecedent  term  is 
double  the  consequent,  as  of  2  to  1,  8  to  4,  etc.  —  d.  time. 
Music.  See  time,  n. 

du'plex  (du'plSks),  a.  [L.;  duo  two  -f-  plicare  to  fold. 
See  two;  complex.]  1.  Double;  twofold. 

2.  Mach.  Having  two  parts  that  operate  at  the  same  time 
or  in  the  same  way,  where  the  simpler  form  has  but  one ; 
specif.,  designating  a  machine  tool  that  has  two  cutters  or 
tools  capable  of  being  applied  to  the  work  at  the  same 
time.  The  cutting  tools  may  be  for  entirely  different  qper- 
ations,  as  turning  and  screwing,  and  usually  have  inde¬ 
pendent  adjustments. 

duplex  escapement.  Horol.  See  escapement.  3.  —  d.  lock,  a 
cylinder  lock  with  two  pin-tumbler  cylinders  acting  in¬ 
dependently  on  the  same  bolt,  one  for  an  ordinary  key 
and  the  other  for  a  master  or  pass  key.  —  d.  paper,  paper 
tinted  differently  on  either  side.  —  d.  pump,  a  pump  with 
two  cylinders,  esp.  one  whose  plungers  are  driven  directly 


dunce’s  cap  (dfin'sez  ;  -sYz),  or 
dunce  cap.  A  conical  cap,  some¬ 
times  marked  with  a  I),  for 
dunces  at  school, 
dunch  (dQnsh  ;  ddbnsh  ;  140),  a. 
Dial.  Ena.  1.  Deaf. 

2.  Blind. 

3.  Doughy  or  heavy,  as  bread 
not  properly  baked, 
dun'chee.  Var.  of  dhunciiee. 
d  un'ci-fy  (d  0  n'sl-f  T),  v.  t. 
[dunce  -f-  -/>/.]  To  make  stupid 
in  intellect.  Rare. 
dunc'ish  ( drm'sTsh),  a.  Like  a 
dunce.  —  d  u  n  c'i  s  h-1  y,  adv.  — 
dxmc'iah  ness,  n. 

dun'der  (d&n'dSr),  n.  TCf.  Sp. 
redundar  to  overflow.]  The  lees 
or  dregs  of  cane  juice,  used  to 
promote  fermentation  in  the  dis¬ 
tillation  of  rum.  West  Indies. 
dun'der  (dfin'd^r  ;  d<50n'd?r  ; 
-5r).  n.  [Cf.  Norw.  dial,  dnndra 
to  thunder,  rumble,  rattle. 1  A 
noise  like  thunder:  a  noisy  blow. 
Dial.  Eng.  —  v.  t.  Sc  i.  To  make 
such  a  noise  ;  to  strike  with  such 
a  blow.  Dial.  Eng. 
dun'der-pate',  n.  =  dunder¬ 
head. 

dun'der* whelp7,  n.  A  dunder¬ 
head.  Obs. 

dun  diver.  In  England,  a  female 
or  young  merganser;  in  Amer¬ 
ica,  the  ruddy  duck.  Local. 
dune  ( ddbn  ;  dun).  Obs.  or  Scot, 
var.  of  done.  Scot. 

Dun  E'din  vdtin  e'dfn).  Also 
Dun-e'din.  A  Celtic  name  for 


Edinburgh,  perhaps  a  descrip¬ 
tive  designation  of  its  site. 
Dunelm.  Abbr.  Dunelmensis 
(LL.,  of  Durham,  fr.  LL.  Dunel- 
tnum.  Durham). 

dun'fish7,  n.  [Prob.  fr.  thecolor.] 
Codfish  cured  by  dunning, 
dung,  pret.  Sf  p.  ’p.  of  ding.  Obs. 
or  Scot. 

||  dun'ga  (doop'gd),  n.  [Hind 
cl iiug a.7)  A  flat-bottomed  dugout 
with  long  flat  overhangs,  carry¬ 
ing  a  square  sail.  India. 
dung  bath.  See  dung,  v .  t .,  2. 
dung  bird,  a  A  jueger  gull,  b 
The  hoopoe. 

dung  chafer.  =  dung  beetle. 
dunged,  pret.  Sc  p.  p.  of  dung. 
dun'geon,  v.  t.  To  shut  up  in  a 
dungeon.  —  dun'geon-er,  n. 
dun'ge-ree.  Var.  of  dungaree. 
dung'fork7,  n.  A  fork  for  tossing 
dung. 

dung'heap7.  w.  A  dunghill, 
dung'meer'.  n.  [Cf.  mere  a 
pool.]  A  pit  where  dung,  etc., 
rot  for  manure.  Dial.  Eng. 
dung-o\'(ddtmg-?>l').  =  dungon. 
dung-on'  (ddbng-on'),  n.  A 
valuable  sterculiaceous  timber 
tree  of  the  Philippines  (  Tarrie- 
tia  sglvatica ) ;  also,  its  hard 
pale  reddish  wood, 
dun  ka-doo'  (dflq'kd-ddo'),  n. 
[In  imitation  of  its  cry.)  The 
American  bittern.  Local,  U.  S. 
Dun'kard  (d  h  i) 'k  a  r  d),  n.  = 
Dunker. 

Dunkard  formation.  =  Upper 


Barren  Coal  Measures,  under 
UPPER. 

dun'ker  (diiq'kSr),  n.  [dun  -f 
cnr  a  duck.J  The  female  po¬ 
chard.  Eng. 

Dun'ker.  Corrupt,  of  Dunkirk. 
Dnn'kirk7  (ddn'kflrk'),  n.  A 
Dunkirker. 

Dun'klrk'er  (-Sr),  n.  A  native  or 
inhabitant  of  Dunkirk;  specif., 
a  privateer  from  Dunkirk  ;  also, 
one  of  its  crew. 

dun'kle  (dQn'k’l),  n  Sc  v.  t.  [Cf 
duntle,  u.]  Dent;  dimple,  beot 
dun'ling.  Dial.  var.  of  dun¬ 
lin. 

dunne.  n.  [Prob.  fr.  dun,  the 
color.]  The  knot  (bird)  Ireland. 
dun'ner.  Scot.  var.  of  dunoer. 
dun'ner.R.  One  who  solicits  pay¬ 
ment  of  debts  ;  a  dun. 
dnn'ness.  n.  See  -ness;  dun, 
color. 

dun'nie-waB'sal.  Var.  of  duni- 

W  ASS  A  I,. 

dun'ning,  p.  pr.  Sc  vb  n.  of  dun. 
dun'nish,  a.  See  -isii  ;  dun, 
color. 

dun 'nock  (dun '»7k  ;  ddbn'-),  n. 
[Cf.  dun,  a.]  The  hedge  spar¬ 
row.  Local,  Ena. 
dun'ny  (dfln'f:  drtbn'Y),  a. 
Deaf  ;  stupid.  Dial.  Eng. 
dun'ny  (diin'T),  n.  Somewhat 
dun-colored. 

dunny  nettle,  a  The  black  hore- 
hound.  b  The  white  dead  nettle, 
dun'pick^e  (dQn'pYk7!; 
ddtm'-),  n.  [The  first  part  of  the 


word  is  dun,  a.]  The  moor  buz¬ 
zard.  Dial.  Eng. 

Duns.  The  name  of  Duns  Scotus 
used  attributively ;  as,  Duns  crit¬ 
ic  :  Dims  prelate.  See  dunce. 
dunsh.  Var.  of  dunch,  v.  t.  Scot. 
dun'sta-ble  (dfin'6td-b’l),  n-  A 
kind  of  straw  plait  originally 
made  at  Dunstable,  England  ; 
also,  a  hat  or  bonnet  of  this  or 
similar  material.  Eng. 
dun'sta-ble,  a.  Plain  ;  direct ; 
—  a  use  referring  to  the  so-called 
Dunstable  road  or  way  from 
London  to  Dunstable  along 
AVatling  Street,  w'hieh  became 
proverbial  for  its  general  direct¬ 
ness  and  evenness, 
dun'ster  (dfin'st?r),  n.  [From 
Dunster, in  Somersetshire,  Eng.] 
A  kind  of  woolen  cloth.  Obs. 
dun'gti-cal.  +  duncical. 
dunt  (dfint ;  dobnt),  a.  [Of  un- 
cert.  origin.  Cf.  1st  dunny.]  Stu¬ 
pid  or  dizzy  from  an  affection 
of  the  brain,  as  a  sheep  with  the 
sturdy.  Dial.  Eng.  —  ».  Thegid 
or  sturdy  of  sheep,  etc.  Dial.  Eng. 
dunt,//.  A  sizable  portion.  Scot. 
dunt.  -Y  DINT. 

dunt'er.  n.  A  porpoise.  Scot. 
dunter  goose.  The  eider  duck. 
Local,  Scot. 

dun'tle  (diin't’l  ;  ddbn'-),  v.  t. 
[Cf.  dunt,  equiv.  to  dint,  dent.] 
To  knock  ;  to  dent.  Dial.  Eng. 
j]  du'o  (doo'5),  n.  ;  pi.  du  I  (-§). 
[It.  duo.'}  Music.  A  duet,  esp. 
an  instrumental  duet- 


du  o-dec  a-he'dral  (dti'd-dPk'd- 
he'drrfl),  a.,  du'o-tfec'a-he'dron 
(-drdn),  n.  =  dodecahedral, 
dodecah  kdron. 
dn'o-dec'ane  (-dfk'an),  n. 
Chi  '■  —  DODE<  INB. 
du  o-de-cen'ni-al  (-dC-sen'Y-rtl). 
a.  [L.  duodecennium  a  period 
of  twelve  years.]  Of,  or  occur¬ 
ring  once  iii,  twelve  vearB.  Rare. 
du  o-dec  i-mal'i-ty  ('-dgeO-m&l'- 
I-tY),  n.  Quality  or  state  of  being 
duodecimal. 

du  o-de-cim'fid  (-dt-sYm'fYd),  a. 
[L.  duodecim  twelve  -t-  -fid.]  Di¬ 
vided  into  twelve  parts, 
du  o-dec'i-mole  (-dfs'Y-mdl),  n 
[1,.  duodecim  twelve.]  Music,  A 
dodecuplet. 

du  o-dec 'u-ple  (-d?k'fl-p’l),  a. 
[duo-  -f  decujile.}  Consisting  of 
twelves.  [decyl.  | 

du  o-dec 'yl  (-dfs'Yl),  n.  =  no-| 
du  o-de-na'tion  (-df-na'6hiln), 
n.  In  musical  acoustics,  modu¬ 
lation  from  one  duodene  to  an¬ 
other  of  a  known  relation  to  the 
fi rat ■  A.  J.  Fills 

du  o-de'no-je-ju'nal,  a.,  du  o- 
de'no-mes  o-col'ic,  a.,  du  o-de'- 
no-re'nal.  a.  See  duodeno-. 
du  o-de-nos'to-my  (-df-nhs'to- 
mY),  n.  [duodeno-  -(-  -sfozzz//.] 
Surg.  An  operation  for  estab¬ 
lishing  an  artificial  opening  into 
the  duodenum. 

du  o-Iit'er-al  (-1 Y  t'f  r-rt  1),  a. 
[duo-  -f  literal.  1  Biliteral, 
du-om'a-chy  (dfl-5m'd-kY),  n. 


[duo-  +  Gr.  pa-Xf)  battle.]  Fight 
between  two  ;  single  combat, 
du'o-pod  (dn'C-phd),  n.  [duo- 
-f  -pod.}  A  support  or  stand 
which  rests  on  two  feet  only, 
du  o-se'eant,  a.  [duo-  +  secant, 
n.l  Cry  st.  Cutting  two  axes 
only  ;  —  said  of  crystal  planes, 
i  du'os  qui  se'qui-tnr  le'po-res, 
neu'trum  ca'pit  (65k'wY-tQr 
lpp'o-rez).  [L.]  He  who  pur¬ 
sues  two  hares,  catches  neitner 
dup'a-ble  (dup'a-b’l),  a.  See 
•able  ;  d  u  i*  e.  —  dup  a-bil'i-ty 
(-bYl'Y-tY),  n. 

du'part  ed,  a.  [L.  duo  two.] 
//  r.  Biparted.  Obs. 
dupe  deep. 

dupe.  //.  Print.  Short  for  dupli¬ 
cate.  Cant.  [-DOM.I 

dupe'dom  i  dtip'd/Ym),  n.  See| 
dup'er  (dfip'er).  n  One  who 
dupes.  [See  cyclide.| 

Du  pin’s'  cy'clide  (du'pfi.Nz'). I 
du'pi  on  (d  G'p  Y-0  n),  n.  [F. 
doupion.}  A  double  cocoon, 
made  by  two  silkworms, 
du'plar,  ii.  [L.  duplaris.} 
Duple.  Obs. 

du'plat.  a.  [L.  duplatvs,  p.  p.l 
Duple.  Obs.  Scot. 
du-pla'tion  (d  fl-n  1  a'6  h  u  n),  n. 
[L.  duplatio.}  Doubling, 
du'ple,  v.  t.  [L.  duidare.}  To 
double.  Obs.  [Oxf.E.D.  I 
du'ple.  ii.  A  double.  06s. | 
du'plet,  n.  [See  duple.]  A 
douolet,  as  at  dice.  Rare. 


ale,  senate,  c&re,  Jim,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofa;  eve,  Svent,  find,  recent,  maker;  ice,  ill;  old,  Sbey,  orb,  6dd,  s5ft,  connect 

11  Foreign  Word.  +  Obsolete  Variant  of.  +  combined  with.  =euual«. 


use,  unite,  urn,  tip,  circus,  menu  ; 
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by  the  piston  rods  of  a  compound  steam  engine,  —  duplex 
purchase,  Mich.,  a  purchase  consisting  of  two  wheels,  one 
with  cogs  meshing  with  a  series  of  cams  on  the 
other,  at  right  angles  to  each  other.  —  d.  que- 
re'la  (kwe-re'ld)  [L.,  double  complaint],  Eccl. 

Law ,  a  complaint  in  the  nature  of  an  ap¬ 
peal  from  the  ordinary  to  his  immediate  supe¬ 
rior,  as  from  a  bishop  to  an  archbishop.  — 
d.  telegraphy,  a  system  of  telegraphy  for  send¬ 
ing  two  messages  over  the  same  wire  simulta¬ 
neously  ;  —  now  restricted  to  simultaneous 
sending  of  messages  in  opposite  directions. 

—  d.  watch,  one  with  a  duplex  escapement, 
du'plex  (du'pleks),  v.  t.  ;  du'plexed  (-plgkst) ; 
du'plex-ing.  [See  duplex,  a.]  Teleg.  To  ar¬ 
range,  as  a  telegraph  line,  so  that  two  messages 
may  be  transmitted  simultaneously  ;  to  equip  Duplex 
with  a  duplex  telegraphic  outfit.  1  urchase. 

du-plex'i-ty  (du-plek'si-ti),  n.  Duplex  quality  or  state. 
duVpli-cand'  (diPplT-kXnd'),  n.  Also  dupli-can'do  (-kSn'- 
do),  n.  [L.  duplicando  with  or  by  doubling.]  Scots  Law. 
The  doubling  of  a  feu  duty,  sometimes  on  account  of  the 
entering  of  an  heir,  sometimes  by  express  stipulation  ;  also, 
the  double  duty  itself. 

du'pli-cate  (du'pli-kat),  a.  [L.  duplicatus ,  p.  p.  of  dupli- 
care  to  double,  fr.  duplex  double,  twofold.  See  duplex.] 

1.  Double;  twofold. 

2.  That  is  a  duplicate  of  something. 

duplicate  proportion  or  ratio,  Math.,  the  proportion  or  ratio 
of  squares.  Thus,  in  geometrical  proportion,  the  first  term 
is  said  to  be  to  the  third  in  the  duplicate  ratio  of  the  first 
to  the  second,  or  as  its  square  is  to  the  square  of  the 
second.  Thus,  in  3,  6, 12,  24,  the  ratio  of  3  to  12  is  the  dupli¬ 
cate  of  that  of  3  to  6,  or  as  the  square  of  3  is  to  the  square 
of  6.  —  d.  whist,  a  form  of  whist  in  playing  which  the  hands 
are  preserved  as  dealt  and  played  again  by  other  players, 
as  when  each  side  holds  in  the  second  round  the  cards 
played  by  the  opposing  side  in  the  first  round, 
du'pli-cate,  n.  That  which  exactly  resembles  or  corre¬ 
sponds  to  something  else ;  another,  correspondent  to  the 
first;  hence,  a  copy  ;  transcript ;  counterpart ;  as,  a  dupli¬ 
cate  of  a  dispatch;  specif.,  Law,  an  original  instrument 
repeated  ;  a  document  the  same  as  another  in  essential  par¬ 
ticulars,  differing  from  a  copy  in  being  valid  as  an  original. 
Syn.  —  Duplicate,  copy,  transcript,  facsimile,  replica. 
A  duplicate  (seeetym.)  is  strictly  a  double  of  something 
else ;  the  word  may  be  used  of  that  which  exactly  corre¬ 
sponds  to,  or  is  the  counterpart  of,  any  object  whatsoever ; 
as,  a  duplicate  of  a  book,  an  engraving,  a  piece  of  furni¬ 
ture,  duplicate  bills,  to  make  out  a  receipt  in  duplicate. 
A  copy  is  a  reproduction  of  something  else,  often  without 
the  exact  correspondence  which  belongs  to  a  duplicate; 
as,  two  antique  medals  from  the  same  die  are  duplicates, 
while  a  modern  reproduction  of  either  is  a  copy.  Tran¬ 
script  is  commonly  confined  to  the  copy  of  a  writing  :  as, 
to  take  a  transcript  of  a  deed.  A  facsimile  is  an  exact  re¬ 
production  ;  it  differs  from  duplicate  in  implying  that  the 
one  object  is  an  imitation  of  the  other ;  as,  two  First  Folio 
Shakespeares  may  be  duplicates,  and  two  facsimiles  of  the 
First  Folio  may  b e>  duplicates,  but  the  facsimiles  are  not 
duplicates  of  the  original.  A  replica  is  a  copy  ^f  a  work 
of  art,  (properly)  by  the  maker  of  the  original ;  as,  “  The 
Loreto  replica  of  the  ‘  Recognition  of  the  Holy  Child  ’  is 
.  .  .  ,  indeed,  not  entirely  from  Lotto’s  own  hand”  ( B . 
Berenson).  See  pattern,  image,  example. 
du'pli-cate  (-kat),  v.  t. ;  du'pli-cat/ed  (-kat/Sd);  du'pli- 
cat'ing  (-kat/Tng).  1.  To  double  ;  to  fold;  to  render  double. 
2.  To  make  a  duplicate  of  (something) ;  to  make  a  copy 
or  transcript  of.  Glanvill. 

du'pli-cate,  v.  i.  To  double  ;  specif.,  Eccl.,  to  celebrate 
the  Eucharist  twice  in  a  day. 

du'pli-ca'tion  (-ka'shfm),  n.  [L.  duplicatio :  cf.  F.  dupli¬ 
cation.']  1.  Act  of  duplicating,  or  state  of  being  dupli¬ 
cated  ;  a  doubling  ;  a  folding  over  ;  a  fold. 

2.  A  duplicate  ;  counterpart. 

3.  In  technical  senses  :  a  Bom.  Law.  See  formula,  n.,  6. 
b  Roman,  Civil ,  cfr  Canon  Law.  A  pleading  answering  to 
the  common-law  rejoinder,  c  Eccl.  Celebration  of  the 
Eucharist  by  the  same  priest  twice  in  a  day.  d  Rot.  = 
CHORISIS. 

uuplication  of  the  cube.  See  Delian  problem. 
du'pli-ca-tive  (du'pli-ka-tTv),  a.  Having  the  quality  of 
duplicating  ;  tending  to  duplication. 

du'pli-ca'tO-  (du'plT-ka'to-).  [L.  duplicatus  doubled.]  A 
prefix  denoting  doubly ;  as  in  duplicato- dentate, 
du'pli-ca'tor  (du'plT-ka/ter),  n.  [L.,  a  doubler.]  A  copy¬ 
ing  machine,  as  a  device  for  duplicating  typewriting,  or  an 
attachment  to  a  cash  register  for  stamping  a  payment 
check  for  a  customer  and  at  the  same  time  registering  the 
amount  for  permanent  record. 

du'pli-ca-ture  (-kd-tur),  n.  [Cf.  F.  duplicature .]  A  dou¬ 
bling  ;  a  fold,  as  of  a  membrane. 

Du'pli-cl-den-ta'ta  (du'plI-si-dSn-ta'td),  w.  [NL. ;  L.  du¬ 
plex,  -ids,  double  -f-  dentatus  toothed.]  Zool.  A  sub¬ 
order  of  rodents  consisting  of'the  rabbits  and  hares  (Le- 
poricke)  and  pikas  (Ochotonidae).  They  have  two  pairs  of 
upper  incisor  teeth,  one  pair  of  which  is  smaller  and 
situated  behind  the  other.  -  du'pli-ci-den'tate  (-dSn'tat), 
a.  —  du  Plic'i-dent  (du-plTs'T-dSnt),  a.  &  n. 
du-plic'i-ty  (du-plTs'i-tT),  n. ;  pi.  -ties  (-tiz).  [F.  dupli- 


cite,  L.  duplidias ,  fr.  duplex  double.  See  duplex.] 

1.  Doubleness  of  heart  or  speech  ;  deception  by  pretend¬ 
ing  to  entertain  one  set  of  feelings  and  acting  under  the 
influence  of  another  ;  bad  faith  ;  double  dealing. 

2.  Doubleness,  as  of  stars;  a  twofold  state;  duplexity. 

Do  not  affect  duplicities  nor  triplicities,  nor  any  certain  num¬ 
ber  of  parts  in  your  division  of  things.  I.  Watts. 

3.  Law.  a  The  use  of  two  or  more  distinct  allegations  or 
answers  where  one  is  sufficient.  b  In  indictments,  the 
union  of  two  incompatible  offenses. 

Syn.  — Double  dealing,  dissimulation,  guile,  decejition, 
falsehood.  See  deceit. 

du  ra  bil'i  ty  (du'rd-bTl'T-ti),  n.  [L.  durabilitas :  cf.  OF. 
durability.]  State  or  quality  of  being  durable  ;  lasting¬ 
ness  ;  durableness. 

du'ra-ble  (du'rd-b’l),  a.  [F.,  fr.  L.  durabilis ,  fr.  dvrare 
to  last.  See  dure.]  Able  to  endure  or  continue  in  a  par¬ 
ticular  condition  ;  lasting  ;  not  perishable  or  changeable  ; 
not  tvearing  out  or  decaying  soon  ;  enduring  ;  as,  durable 
cloth  ;  durable  happiness. 

An  interest  which  .  .  .  must  be  so  durable.  De  Qutncey. 
Syn.  —  Permanent,  enduring,  firm,  stable,  continuing, 
constant,  persistent.  See  lasting. 

—  du'ra-ble  ness,  n.  —  du'ra-bly,  adv. 
du'ra  ma'ter  (du'rd  ma't&r).  Often  called  simply  du'ra. 
[L.,  lit.,  hard  mother.  The  membrane  was  called  mater,  or 
mother,  because  it  was  formerly  thought  to  give  rise  to  ev¬ 
ery  membrane  of  the  body.]  Anat.  The  tough,  fibrous  mem¬ 
brane,  lined  with  endothelium  on  the  inner  surface,  which 
envelops  the  brain  and  spinal  cord  external  to  the  arach¬ 
noid  and  pia  mater.  In  the  cranium  it  closely  lines  the 
bone  and  does  not  dip  down  between  the  convolutions, 
though  certain  large  supporting  folds,  as  the  falx  cerebri 
and  tentorium  cerebelli,  are  derived  from  it,  and  it  con¬ 
tains  numerous  blood  vessels  and  venous  sinuses.  The 
dura  of  the  spinal  cord  is  separated  from  the  bone  (which 
has  a  separate  periosteum)  by  a  considerable  space.  It 
does  not  enter  the  fissures  of  the  cord  and  contains  no 
venous  sinuses.  Cf.  pia  mater  ;  arachnoid,  a.,  2. 
du-ra'men  (du-ra'mgn),  n.  [L.,  hardness,  a  hardened,  i.  e., 
ligneous,  vine  branch,  fr.  durare  to  harden.  See  dure.] 
Bot.  The  hard,  tough  heartwood  of  a  dicotyledonous  tree, 
consisting  of  dead  tissues  compacted  by  the  growth  of 
tyloses,  and  rendered  darker  in  color  by  the  development  of 
tannins  and  coloring  matter.  The  duramen  is  invested  on 
the  outer  side  by  the  living  sapwood  or  alburnum,  which 
annually  contributes  to  its  growth. 

dur'ance  (dur'dns),  n.  [OF.  duraiice  duration,  fr.  L.  du- 
rans,  -a?Uis,  p.  pr.  of  durare  to  endure,  last.  See  dure.] 

1.  Continuance;  duration;  durability;  also,  endurance. 
Obs.  or  A  rchaic. 

Of  how  short  durance  was  this  new-made  state  !  Dryden. 

2.  Imprisonment ;  restraint  of  the  person  ;  custody  by  a 
jailer;  duress.  Shak.  “  Durance  x  ile.”  Burns. 

3.  A  stout  cloth,  a  sort  of  tammy  or  everlasting,  formerly 
made  in  imitation  of  buff  leather. 

Du-ran'ta  (du-rau'td),  n.  [NL.,  after  C.  Durante,  Italian 
herbalist.]  Bot.  A  small  genus  of  tropical  American  ver- 
benaceous  shrubs  having  long  terminal  racemes  of  small 
flowers  with  four  didynamous  stamens.  D.  plumieri  is  fre¬ 
quently  cultivated  as  the  “  golden  dewdrop.” 
du-ra'tion  (du-ra'shwn),  n.  [OF.  duration.  See  dure.] 

1.  State  or  quality  of  lasting;  continuance  in  time;  the 
portion  of  time  during  which  anything  exists. 

Soon  shall  have  passed  our  own  human  duration.  D.  Webster. 

2.  Obs.  a  Durableness  or  endurance  in  use.  b  Hardening. 
dUT'a-tive  (dur'a-tTv),  a.  Continuing  ;  not  completed  ; 

implying  duration  or  continuance, 
dur'bar  (dfir'bar),  n.  [Hind,  darbdr ,  fr.  Per.  darbar 
house,  court,  hall  of  audience ;  dar  door,  gate  -j-  bar 
court,  assembly.]  An  audience  hall ;  the  court  of  a  native 
prince  ;  a  state  levee  ;  a  formal  reception  of  native  princes, 
given  by  the  governor  general.  India. 
Durch'muste-rung  (ddorK'mdbs'te-robng),  n.  [G.,  ex¬ 
amination,  scrutiny.]  Astroii.  A  classic  19th-century 
catalogue  of  324,000  stars  of  the  Northern  Hemisphere,  to 
the  9-10th  magnitude,  begun  by  Argelander,  and  extended 
by  Schonfeld  to  the  22°  parallel  of  south  declination. 
Dur'den,  Dame  (dfir'den).  1.  The  heroine  of  an  old  Eng¬ 
lish  ballad,  a  country  gentlewoman,  who  was  notable  as  a 
housewife,  keeping  five  men  “  to  use  the  spade  and  flail  ” 
and  five  maids  “  to  carry  the  milken-pail.” 

2.  Esther  Summerson,  the  heroine  of  Dickens’s  “  Bleak 
House  ;  ’’  —  playfully  so  called  by  Mr.  Jarndyce  and  other 
characters  in  the  story. 

dure  (dur),  a  [L.  dwnis ;  akin  to  Ir.  &  Gnel.  dur  dull, 
stubborn,  W.  dir  certain,  sure  ;  cf.  Gr.  8vi/ams  force.] 
Hard;  harsh  ;  severe;  rough;  toilsome.  Archaic. 

The  winter  is  severe,  and  life  is  dure  and  rude.  W.  H.  Russell. 
dure,  v.  i.  [F.  durer ,  L.  durare  to  harden,  be  hardened, 
to  endure,  last,  fr.  durus  hard.  See  dure,  o.]  To  endure  ; 
to  last ;  to  continue.  Obs.,  Dial.  Ena.,  or  Archaic. 

Yet  hath  he  not  root  in  himself,  but  dureth  for  a  while. 

Matt.  viii.  21. 

dure,  v.  t.  To  sustain  or  endure.  Obs. 

Du'ren-dal'  (du'ren-dal'),  or  Duran-dal'  (diPrdn-dal'),  n. 
[OF.  Durendal.]  The  marvelous  sword  of  Roland  or  Or¬ 
lando.  According  to  the  k‘  Chanson  de  Roland,”  the  hero 
received  it  from  Charlemagne  when  God  commanded  the 
king  to  give  it  to  some  brave  count.  When  dying,  the 


hero  tried  in  vain  to  break  it  on  the  rocks,  lest  it  should 
fall  into  craven  or  infidel  hands.  In  some  of  the  Orlando 
romances  it  is  said  to  be  the  workmanship  of  fuiries,  who 
mvested  it  writh  such  wonderful  properties  that  its  owner 
was  able  to^cleave  the  Pyrenees  with  it  at  a  blow, 
du'rene  (du'ren),  n.  [L.  durus  hard;  —  because  solid  at 
ordinary  temperatures.]  Chem.  A  colorless  crystalline 
hydrocarbon,  C,jH2(CH3)4,  with  a  camphorlike  odor,  occur¬ 
ring  in  coal  tar.  It  is  a  tetramethyl  derivative  of  benzene, 
du're-nol  (du'i  e-nol  ;  -nol),  n.  Chem.  Any  of  several  crys¬ 
talline  phenols,  C(.H(CH3)4OH,  derived  from  durene. 

Du  rer-esque',  or  Du/rer-esque'(dii/rer-esk'),  a.  Resem¬ 
bling  m  style  or  maimer  the  work  of  Albrecht  Durer  (1471- 
1528),  a  German  artist  noted  for  his  accurate  and  delicate 
drawing  and  his  delineation  of  character,  esp.  in  his  engrav- 
ings,  which  are  characterized  by  profuse  and  literal  detail. 

Brawn  with  Diirerescjue  vigor  and  dash.  Thomas  Hardy. 
du'ress  (du'res;  du-res' ;  277),  n.  [OF.  duresse ,  durece , 
hardship,  severity,  L.  duritia,  durities ,  fr.  duiats  hard.  See 
dure.]  1.  Hardness  ;  harshness  ;  cruelty  ;  affliction.  Obs. 
2.  Imprisonment;  restraint  of  liberty;  also,  constraint; 
pressure;  compulsion. 

The  agreements  .  .  .  made  with  the  landlords  during  the  time 
of  slavery,  are  only  the  effect  of  duress  and  force.  Burke. 

3-  Law.  Compulsion  or  constraint  by  which  a  person  is 
illegally  forced  to  do  or  forbear  some  act.  This  may  be  by 
actual  imprisonment  or  physical  violence  to  the  person,  or 
by  such  violence  threatened  (specif,  called  duress  per  mi'- 
nas  [per  mi'nSs]).  The  violence  or  threats  must  be  such 
as  to  inspire  a  person  of  ordinary  firmness  with  the  fear 
of  serious  injury  to  the  person  (loss  of  liberty,  or  of  life 
or  limb),  reputation,  or  fortune.  Such  violence  or  threats 
exercised  upon  the  wife,  husband,  ascendants,  or  descend¬ 
ants  of  a  person,  may  constitute  duress  of  him.  See  coer¬ 
cion. 

du  ress'  (du-rgs'),  v.  t.  To  subject  to  duress.  “  The  party 
duressed .”  Bacon.  —  du res'sor,  n.  Rare. 

Dur 'ham  (dfir'am),  n.  One  of  a  breed  of  short-horned  beef 
cattle,  of  heavy,  square  build,  originating  in  the  county  of 
Durham,  England,  but  now  an  important  breed  in  most 
countries.  They  are  valuable  as  dairy  cattle  as  well  as  for 
beef.  The  common  colors  are  roan,  red,  and  white.  They 
are  generally  called  short horjis.  See  also  polled  Durham. 
Dur'ham  boat.  A  kind  of  flat-bottomed  boat  formerly  used 
on  rivers.  See  Citation.  U.  S. 

Durham  boats,  which  were  vessels  from  seventy  to  one  hundred 
feet  in  length,  with  twelve  feet  beam,  and  drew  when  loaded  two 
to  two  and  one-half  feet  of  water.  1<)  Wall.  430,  431. 

du'ri-an  (doo'ri-an;  dob-re'an),  or  du'ri-on  (-5n),  n.  [Ma¬ 
lay.  durian.  See  Durio.]  The 
large  oval  or  globose  fruit  of  a 
sterculiaceous  tree  of  the  East 
Indian  islands  ( Durio  zibethi- 
7ius) ;  also,  the  tree  bearing  the 
fruit.  The  fruit  has  a  hard  prickly 
rind,  containing  a  soft,  cream- 
colored  pulp,  of  a  most  aelicious 
flavor,  though  somewhat  offen¬ 
sive  odor.  The  seeds  are  roasted 
and  eaten  like  chestnuts, 
dur'lng  (dur'Tng), p.  pr.  &vb.  n. 
of  dure.  Hence  :  prep.  In  the  time  of  ;  as  long  as  the  ac¬ 
tion  or  existence  of  ;  as,  during  life  ;  during  two  years. 
Syn.  —  See  pending. 

Du'ri-0  (du'rT-o),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Malay,  duri  thorn.]  Bot.  A 
small  genus  of  sterculiaceous  trees  of  Asia  and  the  East 
Indian  archipelago.  They  are  tall,  with  tapering  leaves 
and  small  greenish  flowers.  The  durian  ( D .  zihethinun)  is 
the  most  familiar  species.  Also  [7.  c.],  a  tree  of  this  genus, 
dur'mast  (dflr'm^st),  n.  [The  second  part  is  mast  acorns. 
The  first  part  is  uncertain.]  Either  of  the  European  oaks 
QiLercus  sessilijlora  and  Q.  pubescens ,  having  dark,  heavy, 
tough,  elastic  wood  of  great  economic  value, 
durn  (dfirn),  n.  [Cf.  OSw.  dyrni.]  A  gatepost  or  doorpost; 

also,  window  jamb  ",  pi.,  a  timber  framework.  Dial.  Eng. 
du'ro  (doo'ro),  7i.  ;  pi.  -ros  (-roz).  [Sp.,  short  for  peso  duro 
hard  peso.]  The  Spanish  peso  or  dollar.  See  dollar,  2. 
Du-roc'  (du-rok'),  or  Du-roc'-Jer'sey ,  n.  One  of  a  breed 
of  rather  coarse,  hardy  swine,  originating  in  America  and 
largely  bred  in  the  central  United  States.  Cf.  Jersey  red. 
du-rom'e-ter  (d6-r5m'e-ter),  n.  [L.  durus  hard  -f-  -meter.] 
An  instrument  for  measuring  hardness,  consisting  essen¬ 
tially  of  a  small  drill,  working  under  a  given  pressure, 
dur'ra  (door'd),  n.  [Ar.  dhoira.]  A  kind  of  millet,  cul¬ 
tivated  as  a  food  plant  throughout  Asia,  and  introduced 
into  the  south  of  Europe.  It  is  a  variety  of  Andropogon 
sorghum.  Called  also  Indian  millet  and  Guinea  corti. 
dush  (dush),  v.  t.  <£  i.  [ME.  dusshen ,  duschen,  to  fall.  Cf. 
dash.  ]  To  push  or  thrust  violently;  to  rush  or  fall  forcibly. 
—  ?i.  A  violent  blow,  push,  or  shove.  Both  Obs.  or  Scot. 
dusk  (dusk),  a.  [ME.  dusc,  dose ,  deosc ;  cf.  AS.  dor  ; 
peril,  akin  to  L.  fuscus.]  Tending  to  darkness  or  black¬ 
ness  ;  moderately  dark  or  black  ;  dusky, 
dusk,  n.  1.  The  darker  part  of  twilight  or  of  dawn. 

Through  the  pale  dusk  of  the  impending  night.  Longfellow. 
2.  Quality  of  being,  or  that  which  is,  dusk  ;  a  middle  de¬ 
gree  between  light  and  darkness ;  dusk  color  or  shade  ; 
gloom  ;  duskiness. 

"Whose  dusk  set  off  the  whiteness  of  the  skin.  Din/den. 


1  Durian 


dn/pli-ca-bil'i-ty  (d  Q/p  1 1-k  d- 
blr  i-tf),  n.  Capacity  of  being 
duplicated.  Rare. 
dn-plic'a-ment,  n.  [L.  duvli- 
care  to  double.]  Duplicate.  Obs. 
du/pli-ci-pen'nate,  a.  [L.  du¬ 
plex,  -icis,  twofold  -f-  E.  pen- 
vate .]  Zool.  Having  the  wings 
folded  longitudinally  when 
closed  ;  —  Baid  of  certain  insects, 
dn'pli-fy,  v.  t.  [L.  d  up  l  us 
double  +  -tv  1  To  make  double. 
Obs.  Oxf.  E.  D.  du  pli-fi-ca'- 
tion  (diUplT-ff-ka'shitn),  n. 
du'pli-graph,  //.  [L.  d  up  l  us 
double  +  -graph.]  A  machine 
which  prints  imitation  typewrit¬ 
ten  letters,  automatically  chang¬ 
ing  the  address  in  each. 
QJT'Dupligraph  is  a  trade-mark 
name. 

du-ply'  (dti-pll')  n.  [F.  du- 
pliaue  or  LL.  duplica  ;  cf.  E. 
reply.]  Scots  Law.  A  second 
reply.  Obs.  as  a  legal  term.— 
v.  i.  To  make  a  duply. 
du-pon'di-u8.  n.  [L.]  Rom. 
Antia.  A  bronze  coin  or,  in  Impe¬ 
rial  times,  a  brass  coin  (the  “  sec¬ 
ond  brass  "of  numismatists),  of 
the  value  of  two  asses.  See  as. 


duppe.  d*  D,p- 
dup'per.  Var.  of  2d  durrer. 
dur.  r>E er.  [var.  of  door. I 
dur  (door).  Obs.  or  dial.  Eng.| 
||  dur  (door),  a.  [G.,  fr.  X. 
durus  hard.]  Music.  Major  ;  in 
the  major  mode  ;  as,  C  dur,  that 
is,  C  major. 

du'ra.  Var.  of  durra. 

Du'ra  (du'rd).  Bib. 
du'ra  (dO'rd),  n.  [NL.,  fT.  L. 
durus  hard.]  a  Hot.  =  duramen. 
b  Anat.  Short  for  dura  mater. 
du'ra-bl.  Durable.  Ref.  Sp. 
du'ra  cine,  a.  [L.  duracinus 
hard-bemed,  hard  :  cf.  F.  dura- 
cine.]  Having  hard  pulp;  — 
said  of  stone  fruit.  Obs.  —  n.  A 
cherry  having  a  hard  pulp.  Obs. 
du'ral  (du'rdl),  a.  Anat.  Pert, 
to  the  dura  mater.  [dural. I 
du/ra-ma'tral,  a.  Anat.  =| 
dur'an-cv  (dur'dn-sT),  n.  Dur¬ 
ance.  Obs.  or  R. 

Durandal,  Dnrandana.  Dnrln- 
dana.  Vars.  of  Durendal. 
Du'ran-aar'te  (dob'ran-diir'ta), 
n.  A  fabulous  hero  of  Spain, 
celebrated  in  the  ancient  ballads 
and  in  the  chivalry  romances, 
du-ran'gite  (dfl -r  a  n'gl  t),  n. 


[From  Durango,  Mexico.]  Min. 

An  nrange-red  fluo-arsenate  of 
sodium  and  aluminium,  Na- 
(AlF)AsO,.  Sp.gr.,  3.94-4.07. 
Du-ra'ni  (ddo-ra'nT),  n. pi.  See 
Afghan,  n .,  1. 

dur'ant  (dur'dnt),  a.  [F.,  p.  pr. 
of  durer  to  last.]  Lasting  ;  also, 
present  ;  current.  Obs. 
dur'ant,  n.  =  durance,  3. 

IJ  du-ran'te  (dfl-ran'te),  prep. 
[L.,  abl.  case  of  the  p.  pr.  of  du- 
rarr  to  last.  ]Law.  During;  as  in: 
du  rau'te  ab-sen'ti-a  (ab-s6n'~ 
shY-d ),  during  absence.  —  d. 
be  ne-pla'ci-to  (b  e/n  e-p  1  a  s'Y- 
tfi),  during  pleasure.  —  d.  fu-ro'- 
re  (f  fl-r  o're),  during  madness. 
—  d  mi-no're  ae-ta'te  (mY-nd'- 
re  f-ta'te),  during  minority.  — 
d.  vi  du-i-ta'te  (vYdJl-Y-t  a^t  e), 
during  widowhoodT—  d.  vi'ta 
(vT'td),  during  life.  _ 
du-ra'tion-al  (dfl-ra'shwn-rtl), 
a.  ( )f  or  pertaining  to  duration, 
dur'den-ite  (d  Q  r'd  S  n-T  t),  n. 
(After  H.  S.  Durden  of  San 
Francisco.]  Min.  A  greenish 
yellow,  hyarouSj  ferric  tellurite, 
in  small  mammillary  forms. 

1  dur'dum.  Obs.  or  dial.  Eng. 


var.  of  dirdum  (which  see). 

dure.  +  DEER.  [of  DOOR. I 
dure  (door).  Obs.  or  Scot.  var.  | 
duree,  n.  [F.  durde  duration.] 
Endurance.  Obs. 
dure'ful,  a.  Lasting.  Obs. 
dure'lesa,  a.  Not  lasting.  Obs. 
duresce.  duresse. 
du  resse'.  Vnr.  of  duress. 
duret.  n.  A  kind  of  dance.  Obs. 

||  du-ret'to,  du-ret'ta,  n.  [It. 
duretto,  dim.  of  duro  hard.]  A 
kind  of  coarse  stuff.  Obs. 
dur'fa  gras  8.  Also  dur'fee 

grass.  Couch  grass. 

ur'ga  (dobr'ga),  n.  [Skr.  Dur- 
ga.]  See  Devi.  [oah.I 

dur'gah(  dflr'ga).  Yar.  of  i»ar-| 
dur'gan  (dQr'grtn),  dur'gen,  n. 
[Cf.  dwarf.]  1.  A  dwarf;  also, 
an  undersized  animal.  Dial. 
Eng.  [Amer.  I 

2.  An  old, worn-out  horse.  Dial.  | 
Dur'ga-pu'ja  (dd&r'gii-poo'ja), 
n.  [Skr.  durgapuja  worship  of 
Durga.]  The  festival  of  Durga, 
held  in  Bengal  about  October 
first.  It  is  an  occasion  of  bois¬ 
terous  merrymaking,  licentious¬ 
ness,  and  extravagance, 
du'ri-dine  (du'rY-dYn  ;  -den),  n.  \ 


Also  -din.  Org.  Chem.  A  color¬ 

less  liquid  amine,  C(,H(CH3)4- 
NII  >,  derived  from  durene. 

Du  rin-da'na  (doo/'rln-dii'nd), 
n.  [It.]  =  Durendal. 
dur'lng  ly.  «r/r.  of  during.  R. 
du-ri'tis  (dfi-ri'tYs),  n.  [NL. ; 
dura  -l-  -itis.]  Med.  Inflamma¬ 
tion  of  the  dura  mater, 
du'ri-ty  (dQ'rY-tY),  n.  [L.  du¬ 
ri  tas,  fr.  durus  hard.]  Hardness. 
Obs.  [dirk.  I 

durk(dOrk).  Scot.  var.  of  I 
durne.  dkrn. 
du^o-quin'one,  n.  [dure ne  -f 
qvinone.]  Org.  Chem.  A  yellow 
crystalline  substance,  C(;(CH3)4- 
Oo.  obtained  from  quinone  and 
indirectly  from  durene.  [06s.  I 
du'rous.".  [L.  durus.]  Hard.| 
du-roy'  (d/7-roi'),  n.  [Cf.  F. 
duro i.  durois.]  A  coarse  woolen 
stuff  like  tammy,  formerly  made 
esp.  for  clothing.  Obs. 
durr  (ddbr).  Var.  of  durra. 
durre.  +  door.  [rie.  India. \ 
dur'rie.  dur'ry.  Vars.  of  dhur-| 
durst  (dflrst),  pret.  of  dare. 
durt.  Obs.  or  dial.  Eng.  var. 
of  DIRT. 

durtye.  dirty. 


du-'ru-ku'li  (doo^oo-kon'ie), 

v.  A  night  ape. 
du'rum  wheat  (da 'rum).  [L. 
durum,  neut.  of  durus  hard.] 
=  hard  wheat. 
dur  van'.  Var.  of  durwaun. 
Dur'ward,  Quen'tin  (kwSn'tYm 
dflr'ward).  In  Scott’s  novel  of 
this  name, a  young  Scottish  arch¬ 
er  serving  Louis  XL  of  France, 
dur-waun'  (dflr-wfin'),  n. 
[Hind.  &  Per.  darwdn.]  A  por¬ 
ter,  or  doorkeeper.  Anglo-Ind. 
Dur-yo'dha-na(ddf)r-yo'da-nd), 
n.  [Skr.  Duryodhana.]  See 
Mahabharata. 
durze  (dfi(r)z),  v.  t.  Sr  i.  To  beat 
or  shake  (grain)  from  the  ear  ; 
to  shed  the  grains.  Dial.  Eng. 
du'8ack  (da's&k),n.  [G.  dusab, 
fr.  B  o  h  e  m.  tesdk  sword.]  A 
roughly  made  cutting  sword 
without  separate  hilt  in  use  in 
Germany  in  the  10th  century, 
dusc.  f  dusk. 

duBe(duB).  +  deuce.  [do.I 
duse.  does,  dost,  forms  of| 
duBi.  dizzy. 

du'si-lec,  n.  [Cft  dizzy.]  Folly. | 
du'ai-Bhip,  n.  Folly.  Obs. 


food,  foot;  out,  oil  ;  chair;  £0  ;  sinR,  ii)k  ;  then,  thin;  nature,  verdure  (250) ;  K  =  chin  G.  ich,  ach  (144) ;  boN  ;  yet;  zh  =  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Guide. 
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DUTY-PROOF 


dusk  (dusk),  v.  i.  To  grow  or  appear  dusk.  Chaucer. 
dusk.  v.  t.  To  make  dusk  ;  to  darken.  Archaic. 
dusk'en  (dus'k’n),  v.  t.  &  i.  To  make,  or  grow,  dusk  ;  to 
make  obscure.  Rare. 

Not  utterly  defaced,  but  only  duskened.  Nicolls. 
dusk'y  (dus'kl),  a. ;  dusk'i-er  (dus'kl-er) ;  dusk'i-est. 

1.  Partially  dark  or  obscure  ;  not  luminous  ;  dusk. 

Here  in  a  dusky  vale  where  Lethe  rolls.  Pope. 

Through  dusky  lane  and  wrangling  mart.  Keole. 

2.  Tending  to  blackness  in  color ;  partially  black ;  dark- 
colored  ;  not  bright ;  as,  a  dusky  brown. 

When  Jove  in  dusky  clouds  involves  the  sky.  Dry  den. 
Though  dusky  wits  dare  scorn  astrology.  Sir  P.  Sidney. 

3.  Gloomy;  sad;  melancholy. 

This  dusky  Beene  of  horror,  this  melancholy  prospect.  Bentley. 
Syn.  —  Dusky,  swarthy,  tawny.  Dusky  is  the  most  gen¬ 
eral  term  ;  it  applies  to  that  which  is  somewhat  dark, 
whether  with  reference  to  light  or  color;  as,  “  dusky  va¬ 
pors  of  the  night”  (Shale.) ;  ‘‘twilight  groves  and  dusky 
caves  ”  (Pope) ;  “  a  dusky  hood  ”  (Shelley).  Swarthy  and 
tawny  apply  to  hue  or  color  only;  swarthy ,  to  a  shade 
verging  on  blackness,  tawny }  to  a  yellowish  brown  or  tan 
color;  as,  “a  sicarthy  Etmope”  (*$ 'hah.);  “the  swarthy 
Moors  ”  (Pope) ;  “  tawny  Tartar  ”  (Shak.) ;  “  your  orange- 
tawny  beard  ”  (id.).  Swarthy  is  commonly  restricted  to 
the  human  complexion.  See  dark. 

dusky  duck,  the  black  duck.  —  d.  grouse,  a  large  grouse  (Den- 
dragapus  obscurus)  of  the  mountains  of  the  western  U.  S. 
dust  (dust),  n.  [AS.  dust ;  cf.  LG.  dust,  D.  duist  meal 
dust,  OD.  ( loest ,  dotist,  and  G.  danst  vapor,  OHG.  tunist , 
dunist,  a  blowing,  wind,  Icel.  dust  dust,  Dan.  dyst  mill 
dust;  cf.  Skr.  dhvams  to  fall  to  pieces.]  1.  Fine,  dry 
particles  of  earth  or  other  matter  so  comminuted  that 
they  may  be  raised  and  wafted  by  the  wind ;  that  which  is 
crumbled  to  minute  portions ;  fine  powder ;  as,  clouds  of 
dust ;  bone  dust. 

Dust  thou  art,  and  unto  dust  shalt  thou  return.  Gen.  iii.  10. 

2.  The  earthy  remains  of  bodies  once  alive  ;  the  particles 
into  which  a  thing  disintegrates;  specif.,  the  remains  of 
the  human  body. 

And  you  may  carve  a  shrine  about  my  dust.  Tennyson. 

3.  In  various  figurative  uses  implying  :  a  Something 
worthless.  “  Vile  gold,  dross,  dust."  Shak.  b  A  low  or 
mean  condition ;  humiliation. 

[God]  raiseth  up  the  poor  out  of  the  dust.  1  Sam.  ii.  8. 

4.  A  cloud  of  dust ;  hence,  commotion  or  turmoil  ;  confu¬ 
sion  ;  also,  Slang  or  Colloq .,  a  disturbance  ;  a  “  row.” 

5.  The  earth  ;  the  surface  of  the  ground. 

For  now  6hall  I  sleep  in  the  dust.  Job  vii.  21. 

6.  A  single  particle,  as  of  earth.  Rare. 

To  touch  a  dust  of  England’s  ground.  Shak. 

7.  Gold  dust ;  hence,  Slang ,  cash. 

8.  Flour.  Slang ,  Australia. 

in  dust  and  ashes,  with  dust  and  ashes  put  on  the  head  as 
a  sign  of  grief,  humiliation,  etc. ;  in  sackcloth  and  ashes, 
dust,  v.  t.  ;  dust'ed  ;  dust'inq.  1.  To  make  dusty  or  soil 
with  dust. 

2.  To  free  from  dust ;  to  brush,  wipe,  or  sweep  away  dust 
from  ;  as,  to  dust  a  table  or  a  floor. 

3.  To  sprinkle  with  dust,  powder,  or  the  like. 

4.  To  reduce  to  a  fine  powder ;  to  levigate.  Sj)rat. 

5.  To  strew  or  sprinkle  as  dust  or  in  the  form  of  dust. 

6.  To  dupe  or  confuse,  as  by  throwing  dust  in  the  eyes. 

7.  To  brush  away  as  dust ;  as,  to  dust  off  the  specks. 

8.  To  pass  so  as  to  cast  the  dust  of  the  road  on.  U.  S.  or 
Colonial  Eng. 

to  dust  a  dam,  to  fill  up  the  interstices  between  the  planks 
in  a  splash-aam  gate  with  earth  or  gravel.— to  d.  one’s 
jacket,  doublet,  etc.,  to  give  one  a  beating.  Colloq.  or  Slang. 
dust,  v.  i.  1.  To  be  or  become  dusty  ;  also,  to  become,  or 
be  reduced  to,  dust.  Obs. 

2.  To  hasten  away  ;  to  hurry  off.  Colloq.  or  Slang. 

3.  To  sprinkle  or  cover  one’s  self  with  dust,  as  a  bird, 
dust  ball.  Veter.  A  concretion  composed  of  vegetable  or 

mineral  matter  found  in  the  intestines,  most  commonly  of 
the  horse,  and  varying  in  shape  and  in  size  from  a  few 
ounces  to  several  pounds.  Dust  balls  are  similar  in  man¬ 
ner  of  formation  to  the  hair  balls  of  cattle  and  other  ani¬ 
mals.  Called  also  intestinal  calculus ,  intestinal  concretion. 
dustbin'  (dust'bTn'),  ?i.  A  receptacle  for  dust,  ashes,  etc. 
dust  box  A  box  or  receptacle  for  dust  or  the  like;  as: 
a  A  box  containing  fine  sand  or  powder,  as  formerly  for 
drying  ink  writing,  b  A  dustbin  for  a  house,  c  A  dust 
chamber  in  a  furnace  flue. 

dust'brush'  (dust'brQsh'),  n.  A  brush  of  feathers,  bris¬ 
tles,  hair,  or  the  like,  for  removing  dust,  as  from  furniture, 
dust  chamber.  A  chamber  through  which  gases  are 
passed  to  permit  them  to  deposit  solid  particles,  as  in  con¬ 
nection  with  a  lead  or  copper  smelting  furnace, 
dust'— dev'll,  n.  A  moving  column  of  sand  ;  a  sand  spout ; 
a  “devil.”  Indict. 

dust'er  (dus'ter),  n.  1.  One  that  dusts,  or  frees  from 
dust.  Specif.  :  a  A  cloth  or  brush  of  feathers  or  the  like 
for  removing  dust,  as  from  furniture,  b  Paper  Making.  A 
revolving  wire-cloth  cylinder  which  removes  the  dust  from 
rags,  etc.  C  Milling.  A  blowing  machine  separating  the 
flour  from  the  bran. 

2.  A  light  overgarment  to  protect  clothing  from  dust;  — 
usually  called  in  England  a  dust  coat  or  dust  cloak. 

3.  A  device,  as  a  box  with  a  perforated  lid,  or  a  sieve,  for 
sifting  or  sprinkling  dust,  or  the  like  ;  as,  a  pepper  duster. 

4.  An  unproductive  boring  for  oil. 

dusting,  p.  pr.  <i*  vb.  n.  of  DUST.  —  dusting  colors  or  colours, 
Print .,  powdered  colors  for  dusting  over  an  impression  in 
adhesive  varnish.  — d.  powder,  Med.,  an  antiseptic  powder 
used  on  wounds  and  cutaneous  affections. 
dU3t'man  (dust'mSn),  n.  ;  pi.  -men  (-mgn).  1.  One  whose 

employment  is  to  remove  dirt  and  refuse. 

2.  Folklore.  The  genius  of  sleep,  whose  coming  is  marked 
by  one’s  winking  or  rubbing  the  eyes  as  if  to  remove  dust, 
dust  numerals.  Ancient  Arabic  numerals;— so  called 
(probably)  as  written  originally  on  a  board  covered  with 
dust  or  sand.  See  gobar  numerals. 
dus-toor'  (dus-toor'),  des-toor'  (dfis-toor'),  n.  [Hind,  das- 
tur  prime  minister,  custom,  customary  fee,  fr.  Per.  da^/ur.] 
A  Parsi  high  priest. 


dust'pan'  (dust'pSn'),  n.  A  shovel-like  utensil  for  receiv¬ 
ing  and  conveying  away  dust  brushed  from  the  floor. 

dust  shot-  The  smallest  size  of  shot. 

dust  storm.  Meteor.  A  violent,  spiral,  conyectional,  dust¬ 
laden  whirlwind  moving  across  an  arid  region.  The  air  is 
very  hot,  excessively  dry,  attended  by  high  electrical  ten¬ 
sion,  and  said  to  be  sometimes  noxious.  ’When  very  violent, 
a  dust  storm  is  commonly  called  a  simoom ,  or,  in  India,  a 
de  vil,  shaitan,  or  peesash. 

dust  trunk.  Cotton  Manuf.  A  conduit  through  which  cot¬ 
ton  from  the  bale  is  passed  to  be  shaken  to  remove  dust. 

dust'y  (dQs'ti),  a.;  dust'i-er  (-tT-er) ;  dust'i-est.  [Cf.  AS. 
dystig.  See  dust.]  1.  Filled,  abounding,  covered,  or 
sprinkled  with  dust ;  clouded  with  dust ;  as,  a  dusty  table. 

The  way  to  dusty  death.  Shak. 

2.  Like  dust ;  of  the  color  of  dust ;  as,  a  dusty  white. 

3.  Powdery;  of  the  nature  of  dust. 

dusty  clover,  a  kind  of  bush  clover  (Lespedeza  capilata)  ;  — 
so  called  from  its  silvery  foliage.  —  d.  duck.  =  black  duck. 

—  d.  miller,  a  Any  of  several  plants  having  ashy  gray  or 
white  tomentose  leaves;  as:  (1)  The  asteraceous  foliage 
plant  Cineraria  maritima.  (2)  The  bear’s-ear,  or  auricula. 
(3)  The  plant  Cerastium  tomeniosum.  (4)  The  rose  campion. 
(f>)  Either  of  the  foliage  plants  Centaurea  candidissima and 

C.  gymnocarpa.  b  A  moth  miller. 

Dutch  (duch),  a.  [D.  duitsch  German  ;  or  G.  deutsch,  orig., 
popular,  national,  OD.  dietsc ,  MHG.  diutsch ,  tiutsch ,  OHG. 
diutisk ,  fr.  diot,  diota ,  a  people,  a  nation  ;  akin  to  AS .peod, 
OS.  thiod,  thioda,  Goth,  piuda  ;  cf.  Lith.  tauta  land,  OIr. 
tuath  people,  Oscan  touto.  Cf.  derrick,  Teutonic.]  1.  Ger¬ 
man  ;  Germanic  ;  Teutonic  ;  —  whether  High  Dutch  (now 
technically  and  in  careful  usage  called  German)  or  Low 
Dutch  (now  called  Low  German).  Obs.,  except  in  local, 
careless,  or  slang  usage. 

This  sense  of  Dutch ,  a.,  nnd  the  corresponding  senses  of 
Dutch ,  n.,  and  Dutchman ,  are  their  original  senses  in  English, 
hut  in  modern  careful  usage,  as  distinguished  from  German,  the 
terms  have  reference  only  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  Netherlands 
(see  senses  2  and  4),  theiFlanguage,  etc. 

2.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Netherlands,  esp.  Holland,  or 
their  inhabitants ;  native  to  Holland  ;  made  by,  or  origi¬ 
nating  with,  its  people. 

3.  Characteristic  of  the  Dutch  ;  —  often  with  a  more  or  less 
contemptuous  implication  (as  in  various  phrases  below). 

4.  Furniture.  Designating  a  style  developed  in  Holland, 
chiefly  in  the  17tli  century,  characterized  by  carved  shells 
and  cabrioles. 

Dutch  auction,  the  public  offer  of  property  at  a  price  beyond 
its  value,  then  gradually  lowering  the  price,  till  some  one 
accepts  it  as  purchaser.  —  D.  bargain,  a  bargain  made  and 
sealed  while  drinking.  —  D.  barn,  a  barnlike  shelter,  as  for 
hay  or  straw,  usually  a  shed  or  similar  structure.  Eng.  — 

D.  beech,  the  white  poplar.  —  D.  belted  cattle,  a  breed  of  large 
dairy  cattle  originating  in  Holland,  of  a  jet  black  color 
with  a  wide  white  band  around  the  body.  — D.  blue.  = 
Dutch  beech,  above.  —  D.  brass,  tombac.  —  D.  brick,  a  Dutch 
clinker.  —  D.  bulb,  Hort.,  any  bulb  or  bulbous  plant  im¬ 
ported  from  Holland,  as  the  hyacinth,  tulip,  etc. ;  — op¬ 
posed  to  Cape  bulb  (which  see).  —  D.  cattle,  Holstein-Frie- 
sian  cattle.  —  D.  chair,  a  Queen  Anne  style  of  armless  chair 
having  a  broad  splat  and  usually  cabrioles  and  underfram¬ 
ing  ;  —  called  also  parrot-back  chair.  —  D.  cheese,  a  A  small, 
round,  hard  cheese,  made  from  skim  milk  ;  also,  cottage 
cheese,  b  Bot.  The  common  mallow.  —  D.  clinker,  a  kind  of 
brick  made  in  Holland.  It  is  yellowish,  very  hard,  and  long 
and  narrow  in  shape.  — D.  clover,  common  white  clover  ( In¬ 
folium  repens),  the  seed  of  which  was  largely  imported 
into  England  from  Holland.-  D.  concert,  a  so-called  concert 
in  which  all  play  or  sing  at  the  same  time  different  pieces ; 
a  babel  of  noises.  #  Colloq.  —  D.  courage,  courage  due  to  the 
influence  of  intoxicants.  Colloq.  —  D.  curse,  the  oxeye  daisy. 

—  D.  door,  a  door  divided  horizontally,  so  that  the  lower 
part  can  be  shut  and  fastened  while  the  upper  remains 
open.  — D.  drops,  a  medicine  consisting  of  a  preparation  of 
oil  of  turpentinet  tincture  of  guaiacum,  nitric  ether,  suc¬ 
cinic  acid,  and  oil  of  cloves,  —  once  a  popular  remedy.  — 
D.  engine.  Paper  Making,  a  hollander.  —  D.  flax,  the  gola-of- 
pleasure.  —  D.  foil,  leaf,  or  gold,  tombac  rolled  or  beaten  into 
thin  sheets,  used  in  Holland  to  ornament  toys  and  paper. 

—  D.  gleek,  drink.  Obs.  Slang.  —  D.  grass,  couch  grass.  —  D. 
hoe,  a  hoe  having  the  blade  set  for  use  in  the  manner  of  a 
spade  and  used  by  pushing. —  D.  hyacinth,  the  common 
hyacinth.  It  is  grown  chiefly  in  Holland  for  export.  Cf. 
Roman  hyacinth.  — D.  liquid,  D.  oil,  etlivlene  chloride, 
CoH4C12.  See  ethylene  chloride.  —  D.  lottery.  See  lot¬ 
tery.  —  D.  medlar,  the  common  medlar.  —  D.  metal,  tombac, 
esp.  in  the  form  of  foil.  See  Dutch  foil.  —  D.  method,  the 
Dutch  process.  See  white  lead.  — D.  mice,  a  European  fa- 
baceous  herb  (Lathyrus  montanus)  producing  edible  tubers. 

—  D.  mineral.  =  Dutch  foil,  above.  —  D.  myrtle,  a  The  sweet 
gale,  b  The  common  myrtle.  —  D.  nightingale,  a  frog.  Obs. 
or  Dial.  Eng.  —  D.  oven,  a  tin  screen  for  roasting  before  an 
open  fire  or  kitchen  range  ;  also,  in  the  United  States,  a 
shallow  iron  kettle  for  baking,  with  a  cover  to  hold  burn¬ 
ing  coals.  —  D.  paper,  a  fine  quality  of  hand-made  rag  paper 
with  rough  surface  and  deckle  edge.  — D.  pea,  a  late  Eng¬ 
lish  variety  of  field  pea.  —  D.  pen,  a  pen  made  of  a  quill 
which  has  been  dutched.  — D.  pink,  a  The  yellowweed. 
b  A  yellow’  lake  prepared  from  fustic  or  Persian  berries 
with  alum  and  whiting,  and  used  in  distemper  painting, 
and  for  paper  staining,  etc.  —  D.  pins,  a  form  of  ninepins. 

Dutch  pins  differs  from  skittles  only  in  the  pine  being  larger 
and  more  slender,  with  a  center  pin,  called  the  king,  consider¬ 
ably  higher  than  the  rest.  J.  jf.  Walker. 

—  D.  process.  See.  w  hite  lead.  —  D.  pump.  Naut.,  an  old  pun¬ 
ishment  consisting  of  pumping  under  such  circumstances 
that  drowning  would  follow  cessation  of  work.  —  D.  Quaker. 
Eccl.  Hist.  =  Collegiant.  —  D.  rose.  Jewelry.  See  rose, 
n.  —  D.  rubbers.  Dutch  pins.—  D.  rush.  =  scouring  rush. 

—  D.  sauce.  Cookery,  Hollandaise  sauce.  —  D.  standard, 
Sugar  Making ,  the  standard  of  qualities  or  grades  fixed 
by  the  Dutch  government,  according  to  a  set  of  16  sam¬ 
ples  varying  from  the  darkest  to  the  whitest.  It  was 
formerly  largely  used  in  commerce.  —  D.  tile.  =  azulejo. 

—  D.  treat,  one  in  w  hich  each  person  treats  himself,  or  pays 
his  own  way.  Colloq.,  U.  S.  —  D.  weight.  Scotch  troy 
weight.  See  troy  weight.  —  D.  white,  a  pigment  consist¬ 
ing  of  one  part  of  white  lead  to  three  of  permanent  white. 

—  D.  wife,  a  rest  for  the  limbs,  used  in  beds  in  tropical 
countries,  esp.  in  the  Dutch  East  Indies.  It  consists  of  an 
open  frame  of  rattan  or  cane,  or  often  a  long  round  bolster 
filled  with  strips  of  paper. 


Dutch  (duch),  n.  1.  The  language  of  the  Dutch  (Germans), 
including  the  various  f onus  comprised  in  High  Dutch  (now 
called  German)  and  Low  Dutch  (now  called  Low  German). 
See  German.  Obs.,  except  in  local,  careless,  or  slang  usage. 
(See  Note  mider  Dutch,  a.,  1.) 

2.  The  language  of  the  Netherlands  Dutch,  of  which  there 
are  various  dialects,  that  spoken  in  Friesland  most  closely 
approaching  the  English.  See  Indo-European. 

3.  Collective  7;/.  With  the.  a  The  Germans.  Obs.,  ex¬ 
cept  in  local,  careless,  or  slang  usage.  (See  Note  under 
Dutch,  a.,  1.)  b  The  people  of  Holland;  Dutchmen. 
They  are  characteristically  Teutons,  with  some  Celtic,  or 
Alpine,  race  admixture. 

dutch  (duch),  v.  t.  ;  dutched  (ducht) ;  dutch'ing.  To  clean 
and  harden  (a  quill),  as  by  plunging  it  in  hot  sand. 
Dutch'man  (-m<5n),  n.  ;  pi.  -men  (-uuhi).  1.  A  person  be¬ 
longing  to  any  of  the  Dutch  (Germanic)  peoples.  Obs.,  ex¬ 
cept  in  local,  careless,  or  slang  usage.  (See  Note  under 
Dutch,  a.,  1.) 

2.  A  native,  or  one  of  the  people,  of  Holland. 

3.  Naut.  A  Dutch  vessel. 

4.  In  mechanics,  carpentry,  etc.,  an  odd  piece  inserted  to 
fill  an  opening,  hide  a  defect,  or  strengthen  a  weak  part. 

Dutch'man’ s-breeches  (duch'manz-),  n.  A  delicate 
spring-flowering  papaveraceous  herb 
(Bikukidla  cucullaria)  of  the  eastern 
United  States,  having  finely  divided 
leaves  and  cream-white  double- 
spurred  flowers.  See  Bikukulla. 

Dutch'man’ s-pipe',  n.  An  aristo- 
lochiaceoii8  vine  (Aristolochia  ma- 
crophylla),  with  large  leaves,  and 
flowers  having  the  tube  of  the  calyx 
curved  like  the  bowl  of  a  pipe. 
du'te-OUS  (du'te-ws),  a.  [From  duty.] 

Fulfilling  duty  ;  dutiful ;  having  the 
sentiments  due  to  a  superior,  or  to 
one  to  whom  respect  or  service  is 
owed ;  obedient ;  as,  a  duteous  son ; 
also,  subservient.  —  du'te-OUS-ly, 
adv.  —  du'te^us-ness,  n. 
du'ti  a  ble  (du'ti-a-b’l),  a.  Subject  to 
a  duty,  as  imported  goods.  —  du'ti- 
a-bil'i-ty  (-bll'T-tl),  n.  DutchmanVbreeche, 

du'tl-ful  (-fdol),  a.  1.  Performing,  or  ready  to  perform, 
the  duties  required  by  one  who  has  the  right  to  claim  s«b- 
mission,  obedience,  or  deference  ;  submissive  to  natural  or 
legal  superiors  ;  obedient,  as  to  parents  or  superiors  ;  as, 
a  dutiful  son  or  daughter  ;  a  dutiful  servant  or  subject. 

2.  Controlled  by,  or  proceeding  from,  a  sense  of  duty  ;  re- 
spectful ;  deferential ;  as,  dutiful  affection. 

Syn.  — Duteous,  obedient,  reverent,  reverential,  submis¬ 
sive,  docile,  respectful,  compliant. 

—  du'tljul  ly,  adv.  —  du'ti  ful  ness,  n. 
du'ty  (du'ti),  71. ;  pi.  duties  (-tTz).  [From  due.]  1.  Con¬ 
duct  due  to  parents  and  superiors,  as  shown  in  obedience 
or  submission  ;  respect ;  reverence  ;  act  of  respect. 

I  thought  the  remnant  of  mine  age 
Should  have  been  cherished  by  her  childlike  duty.  Shak. 

Well-nigh  all  its  ladies  and  gentlemen  visited  the  palace,  in 
order  to  pay  their  duty  to  its  latest  occupant.  Mary  Johnston. 

2.  That  w’hich  is  required  by  one’s  station  or  occupation ; 
any  assigned  service  or  business ;  as,  the  duties  of  a  soldier; 
to  be  on  duly.  “  Records  sweet  of  duties  done.”  Keble. 

3.  That  which  a  person  i6  bound  by  moral  obligation  to  do, 
or  refrain  from  doing;  that  which  one  ought  to  do;  ser¬ 
vice  morally  obligatory.  Duty  arnonjj  savages  is  deter¬ 
mined  by  tribal  tradition,  totem ic  restrictions,  taboos,  and 
the  like.  The  conception  of  duty  as  subjective,  that  is,  as 
a  sense,  appears  to  be  derived  from  the  Greek  ideal  of  req¬ 
uisite,  appropriate,  or  fitting  conduct,  and  from  the  Jew¬ 
ish  and  Christian  conception  of  obligation  to  obey  divine¬ 
ly  revealed  law.  Duty  is  considered  by  some  modern  ethi- 
cists  to  be  the  fundamental  conception  of  ethics  and  to  be 
subject  to  intuitive  knowledge ;  by  others  it  is  conceive< 
as  that  which  is  ethically  valid  because  sanctioned  by  law, 
society,  or  religion. 

4.  That  which  one  is  bound  to  render  or  pay ;  a  material 
due  of  any  sort ;  a  charge  or  payment  due.  Obs. 

6.  Any  payment,  service,  or  other  render  imposed  and  re¬ 
coverable  by  law  or  custom,  esp.  one  payable  to  the  govern¬ 
ment  ;  specif.,  any  sum  of  money  required  by  law  to  be 
paid  as  a  tax  on  the  importation,  exportation,  or  consump* 
tion  of  goods ;  a  customs  duty,  excise,  or  the  like. 

The  term  duty  is  the  most  comprehensive  next  to  the  generi- 
cal  term  tax  ;  and  practically,  in  Great  Hritain  (whence  we  take 
our  general  ideas  of  taxes,  duties,  imposts,  excises,  customs,  etc.), 
embraces  taxes  on  stamps,  tolls  for  passage,  etc.,  and  is  not  con¬ 
fined  to  taxes  on  importation  only.  3  Dallas  174. 

We  know  of  no  reason  for  holding  otherwise  than  that  the 
words  “  direct  taxes,”  on  the  one  hand,  and  “  duties,  imposts,  and 
excises,”  on  the  other,  were  used  in  the  Constitution  in  their  nat¬ 
ural  and  obvious  sense.  .  .  .  Cooley  (On  Taxation,  p.  3)  says  that 
the  word  “  duty  ”  ordinarily  “  means  an  indirect  tax  imposed  on 
the  importation,  exportation,  or  consumption  of  goods  ;  ”  having 
a  broader  meaning  than  custom,  which  is  a  duty  imposed  upon 
imports  or  exports,  .  .  .  and  Mr.  Justice  Story,  m  his  Commen¬ 
taries  on  the  Constitution  (tj  952),  expresses  the  view  that  it  is  not 
unreasonable  to  jiresume  that  the  word  “  duties  ”  was  used  as 
equivalent  to  “customs”  or  “imposts”  by  the  framers  of  the 
Constitution,  since  in  other  clauses  it  was  provided  that  “No  tax 
or  duty  shall  be  laid  on  articles  exported  from  any  State,”  and 
that  “No  State  shall,  without  the  consent  of  Congress,  lav  any  im¬ 
posts  or  duties  on  imports  or  exports,”  etc.  158  77.  S.  60f,  619,622. 

6.  Steam  Engin.  The  efficiency  of  an  engine,  boiler,  and 
furnace,  considered  as  one  machine,  expressed  as  the  work 
done  by  a  definite  amount  of  fuel  (one  bushel  (94  lbs.  old 
standard)  or  one  cwt.  (112  lbs.,  Eng.,  or  100  lbs.,  U.  S.)  of 
coal).  A  coal  consumption  of  2  lbs.  per  horse-power  hour,  the 
modern  way  of  reckoning,  is  equiv.  to  a  duty  of  99  millions  (foot 
pounds),  U~  S.  measure,  or  about  110  millions,  Eng.  measure. 

7.  Generally,  work  done  by  a  given  machine,  etc.,  under 
given  conditions  as  to  time,  energy,  or  the  like.  Thus  the 
duty  of  a  stamp  may  be  stated  as  the  number  of  tons  of 
ore  crushed  to  a  given  degree  of  fineness  in  a  given  time. 

8.  Amount  of  water  required  per  acre  for  irrigation;  also, 


dusk'i-ly  (dtts'kY-lY),  adv.  of 
DUSKY. 

dusk'i-ness.  n.  See  -ness; 
dusky. 

dusk'ish,  a.  See  -isn.  —  dusk'¬ 
ish  ly,  adv.  —  duak'ish-ness,  n. 
dusk'ly,  adv.  of  dusk. 
duBk'ness,  11.  See  -ness. 
dusperes.  f  douzepers. 
Dus'ser-a,  Dus'se-rah.  Yar.  of 
Da.sahara. 

dust,  f  dost,  form  of  do. 


dust,  r.  t.  tf  i.  [Orig.  uncert.] 
Tolling  ;  dash  ;  strike.  Obs. 
dust  brand.  Bot.  See  smut,  n.,  4. 
dust  cloak.  =  duster,  2. 
dust  coat.  =  duster,  2. 
dust'i-fit/.  dustyfoot. 
dust'l-ly  (dOs'tY-lY),  adv.  of 
dusty. 

dust'i-ness,  n.  See  -ness; 
dusty. 

dust'less.  a.  See  -less.  —  dust'- 
les8-ness,  n. 


dust  louse.  A  book  louse, 
dus-toor',  dus-tour'.  dus-too'- 
ree,  dus-too'ri.  Yars.  of  i>as- 
TUR,  DASTURl. 

dust'plate7,  n.  An  iron  plate 
forming  a  support  for  the  slag 
runner  of  an  iron  blast  furnace, 
dust 'point-',  n.  An  old  game  in 
which  stones  were  thrown  at 
certain  points  placed  in  a  heap 
of  dust.  Ohs. 

dus'tuck,  du8'tuk  (dds'tiik),  n. 


I  [Hind.  Si  Per.  dastak. J  A  pass¬ 
port  or  customs  permit.  India. 
dust  whirl  Whirling  dust  in  an 
eddy  of  wind  or  in  n  du6t  storm, 
dust'y.  n.  A  dustman.  Eny. 
dust'y-foot',  n.  1.  A  wayfarer, 
as  a  traveling  merchant.  ‘  Scot. 
2.  =  piepoudre. 
dust'y-hus-'band,  n.  The  alpine 
rock  cress  (Arahis  alpina). 

Ii  du  su  blime'  au  ri  di  cule'  11' 
n’y  a  qu’un'  pas'  (dii  sii'- 


blemr  o  re'de'kul'  el'  n’y k  kflx' 
pit').  [F.]  From  the  sublime  to 
the  ridiculous  is  hut  a  step. 
Dutch'er,  n.  [Cf.  G.  Deutscher 
a  Herman.]  A  Dutchman.  R.  or 
Colloq.  (See  Dutch,  a.,  1  ,Note.) 
dutch'ess.  +  DUCHESS. 
Dutch'i-fy  (dQch'Y-fY),  v.  t.  To 
make  Dutch  or  like  the  Dutch. 
Dutchman's  laudanum.  The 
bullhoof,  or  its  fruit :  also,  a 
narcotic  drug  from  its  flowers. 


dutch'y.  +  duchy. 

Dutch'y,  a.  Dutchlike, 
dute.  t  doubt. 
dute.  Short  for  deduit.  Obs. 
dute.  +  duty. 

du'ti-a-bl.  Dutiable.  Ref.  Sp. 
du'tied  (dfl'tYd),  a.  Subjected 
to,  or  made  liable  to,  a  customs 
or  other  duty.  U.  S. 
dutte.  +  dit. 

du'ty-proof',  a.  Designating  a 
stamp  used  in  the  Chinese  tariff 


ale,  senate,  c&re,  &m,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofa;  ©ve,  $vent,  find,  recent,  maker;  ice,  Ill;  old,  obey,  orb,  5dd,  s6ft,  connect ;  use,  unite,  urn,  up,  circus,  menu; 

||  Foreign  Word.  ^Obsolete  Variant  of.  4-  combined  with.  =  equal*. 


DUUMVIR 


687 


DYE 


the  number  of  acres  which  can  be  irrigated  with  a  given 
quantity  of  water  ;  —  called  specif,  duty  of  water. 

Syn.  —  Duty,  obligation,  in  ordinary  usage,  differ  chiefly 
in  that  obligation  commonly  implies  a  more  immediate 
constraint  or  more  specific  reference  than  duty  ;  as,  a  sense 
of  duty  (regarding  what  one  in  general  ought  to  do),  a 
sense  of  obligation  (regarding  what  one  feels  bound  or  con¬ 
strained  to  do,  for  some  particular  reason  or  in  some  par¬ 
ticular  case) :  “  The  path  of  duty  was  the  way  to  glory  ” 

( Tennyson) ;  ‘‘Bound  in  filial  obligation  for  some  term  to 
do  obsequious  sorrow  ”  (Sh ak.). 

on  duty,  actually  engaged  in  the  performance  of  one’s 
assigned  task. 

du  um'vir  (du-um'ver),  n. ;  pi.  E.  -virs  (-verz),  L.  -vmi 
(-vt-rl).  [L.]  Ilom.  Antiq.  One  of  the  duoviri. 

pff"  The  plural  duumviri  is  of  doubtful  occurrence  in  the 
Latin,  the  manuscripts  and  inscriptions  having  usually 
iiviri  or  II.  viri ,  but  it  is  often  used  in  English, 
du  um'vi-ral  (-vT-ral),  a.  [L.  duumviralis .]  Of  or  be¬ 
longing  to  duumvirs  or  a  duumvirate, 
du  um'vi-rate  (-rat),  n.  [L.  duumvir  a  tus,  fr.  duumvir.'] 
The  union  of  two  men  in  the  same  office,  or  the  office,  dig¬ 
nity,  or  government  of  two  men  thus  associated,  as  of  du¬ 
umvirs  in  ancient  Rome. 

dux  (dhks),  7i. ;  pi.  L.  duces  (du'sez),  E.  duxes  (duk'sSz  ; 
-sfz).  [L.,  leader.]  1.  A  leader  or  chief,  as,  in  schools, 
the  head  of  a  class  or  division.  Chiefly  Scot. 

2-  Music.  The  scholastic  name  for  the  theme  or  subject  of 
a  fugue,  the  answer  being  called  the  comes ,  or  companion, 
dwale  (dwal),  n.  [ME.  dwale ,  dwole ,  deception,  deadly 
nightshade;  prob.  of  Scand.  origin;  cf.  Icel.  dvol  delay, 
Sw.  dvala  trance,  Dan.  dvale ;  akin  to  AS.  dwala ,  du  ola , 
error,  doubt,  and  E.  dull ,  dwell.  See  dull,  a.j  1.  A 
sleeping  potion  ;  an  opiate  ;  a  soporific.  Chaucer. 

2.  Bot.  The  belladonna,  or  deadly  nightshade  ;  — so  called 
from  its  narcotic  properties. 

3.  Her.  The  color  sable,  in  blazoning  by  plants.  Rare. 
dwang  (dwSng),  ?*.  [Cf.  D.  dwang  force.]  1.  Caip.  A 

strengthening  piece  of  wood  set  between  two  studs,  posts, 
etc. 

2.  Mech.  a  A  kind  of  crowbar,  b  A  large  wrench, 
dwarf  (dwbrf),  n. ;  pi.  dwarfs  (dwbrfs).  [ME.  dwergh, 
dwerf ,  dwarf,  AS.  dweorg ,  dweorh ;  akin  to  D.  dwerg , 
MHG.  twerc ,  G.  zwei'g ,  Icel.  dvergr ,  Sw.  &  Dan.  dverg ;  of 
unknown  origin.]  1.  An  animal  or  plant  which  is  much 
below  the  normal  size  of  its  species  or  kind;  specif.,  a 
diminutive  human  being. 

2.  Folklore.  One  of  a  class  of  diminutive  manlike  beings 
popularly  conceived  as  versed  in  the  lore  of  minerals,  as 
adept  miners  and  skillful  artificers.  In  Teutonic  myths 
they  are  the  forgers  of  the  wonderful  weapons  and  treas¬ 
ures  of  the  gods.  They  are  misshapen,  ugly,  and  gray, 
living  to  a  great  age  in  their  subterranean  abode, of  ten  help¬ 
ful,  often  mischievous  or  even  malicious,  in  their  dealings 
with  men.  See  Alberich, Alviss,  Andvari,  Regin;  cf.  elf. 
Syn.  — Dwarf,  pygmy.  Dwarf  frequently  (though  not 
necessarily)  suggests  stunted  growth  ;  pygmy  commonly 
carries  no  implication  beyond  that  of  diminutive  size  or 
insignificance;  as,  “His  [the  fool’s]  value  was  trebled  in 
the  eyes  of  the  king  by  the  fact  of  his  being  also  a  dwarf 
and  a  cripple”  (Poe) ;  a  dwarf  oak  ;  cf .  “  Mr.  Hyde  was  pale 
and  dwarfish,  he  gave  an  impression  of  deformity  without 
any  namable  malformation  ”  ( Stevenson ) ;  “  To  him  all  the 
men  I  ever  knew  were  pygmies.  He  was  an  intellectual 
giant  ”  (Byron).  See  small. 

dwarf,  v.  t.  ;  dwarfed  (dwdrft) ;  dwarf'ing.  To  hinder 
from  growing  to  the  natural  size  ;  to  make  or  keep  small ; 
to  stunt ;  hence,  to  diminish  in  real  or  apparent  size,  scope, 
importance,  power,  etc.;  as,  children  dwarfed  by  poor 
food  ;  Shakespeare  dwaifs  other  dramatists, 
dwarf,  v.  i.  To  become  dwarfed  ;  to  become  small. 

Our  great  conceptions  dwarf.  Beaconsfield . 

dwarf,  a.  Of,  pertaining  to.  or  resembling,  a  dwarf ;  of 
less  than  the  usual  or  normal  size  ;  stunted  ;  puny, 
dwarf  alder,  a  small  American  buckthorn  (Rhamnus  alni- 
folia)  with  alderlike  leaves.  —  d.  banana,  a  low-growing 
Chinese  banana  (Musa  cavendish  ii).  cultivated  in  the  West 
Indies  and  elsewhere  for  its  small  yellow  fruit.  —  d.  bay, 
the  spurge  laurel;  also,  the  spurge  olive.  — d.  bilberry,  a 
dwarf  tufted  shrub  (Vacci7iium  csespitomm)  of  the  north¬ 
ern  parts  of  North  America.  It  has  large,  blue,  pleasantly 
flavored  berries.  —  d.  box.  a  Any  of  several  Australian 
eucalypts,  as  Eucalyptus  bicolor.'  b  The  sand  myrtle  of 
the  U nited  States  (Dendrium  buxifolium) .—  d.  cherry,  a  In 
Great  Britain,  the  common  wild  cherry  (Prunus  cerasus). 
b  The  ground  cherry  of  Europe  (P.  fruticosa).  c  In  the 
United  States,  the  sand  cherry  (P.  pumila  or  P.  besseyi).— 
d.  cornel,  either  of  two  herbaceous  species  of  Cornus ,  some¬ 
times  treated  as  a  separate  genus.  They  have  opposite 
or  whorled  leaves,  flower  heads  with  showy  white  or  pur¬ 
ple  bracts,  and  red  berries.  C.  canadensis ,  of  northern 
North  America,  is  also  called  Inwchbeiry.  C.  suecica  is 
circumboreal.  —  d.  cypress,  the  alpine  club  moss  (Lycopo¬ 
dium  alpinnm).  —  d.  dandelion,  any  cichoriaceous  plant  of 
the  genus  Adopogon.  They  are  scapose  herbs  with  yellow 
flower  heads  resembling  those  of  the  dandelion.— d.  dove,  a 
ground  dove  or  other  small  dove.  — d.  elder,  the  Danewort. 
—  d.  fan  palm,  a  South  European  stemless  fan  palm  (Chamze- 
rops  humilis).  Its  fiber  is  called  African  hair  (which  see), 
d.  ginseng,  the  groundnut  (Panax  trifolium).  —  d.  hemlock, 
the  ground  hemlock.  —  d.  honeysuckle,  the  small  cornel 
(Cornus  suecica),  the  berries  of  which  resemble  those  of 
the  honeysuckle.  —  d.  iris,  any  of  several  American  species 
of  Iris  with  a  low  habit  oi  growth,  as  I.  veima  and  /. 
ci'istata;  also,  any  of  several  exotic  species  common  in 
cultivation,  as  I.  pumila.  —  d.  laurel,  the  sheep  laurel.— 
d.  lemur,  any  of  several  very  small  lemurs  constituting  the 
genus  Microcebus.  M.  smithii  of  Madagascar  is  but  five 
inches  long,  exclusive  of  the  tail.  —  d.  male,  Bot.,  in  algie 
of  the  family  (Edogoniaceae,  a  small  plant  of  a  few  cells, 
developing  from  an  androspore  and  producing  only  sper- 


matozoids.  —  dwarf  maple,  a  low  shrubby  maple  ( Acer  gla- 
brum)  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  region.  —  d.  mistletoe,  a  small 
mistletoe  (Razomnofskya  pusilla)  of  the  United  States  and 
Canada,  forming  bunches  upon  various  spruces.  —  d.  moly,  a 
European  wild  garlic  [Allium  chamannoly).  —  d.  mulberry, 
the  cloudberry.  — d.  oak,  any  of  various  species  of  Ttu- 
crium,  or  germander.  —  d.  palmetto.  =  blue  palmetto.  — 
d.  pea.  =  chick-pea  .  —  d.  rose,  a  branching  rosaceous  under¬ 
shrub  ( Chamxrhodos  erecta)  of  the  western  United  States, 
valuable  as  a  forage  plant.  —  d.  snake,  any  of  a  widely  dis¬ 
tributed  group  of  inoff  ensive  colubrine  snakes,  usually  but 
a  few  inches  long.  They  live  under  stones  and  logs,  feeding 
on  worms  and  grubs.  In  some  classifications  they  form 
the  subfamily  Calamariime.  —  d.  spleenwort,  the  maiden¬ 
hair  spleenwort.  — d.  wall,  Arch.,  a  low  wall,  not  as  high 
as  the  story  of  a  building,  as  about  a  garden, 
dwarl'ish  (dwSr'fTsh),  a.  Like  a  dwarf  ;  below  the  com¬ 
mon  stature  or  size;  very  small ;  pygmy;  as,  a, dwarfish  ani¬ 
mal,  shrub.  —  dwarf 'ish-ly,  adv.  —  dwarf'ish-ness,  n. 
dwell  (dw61),  v.  i.  ;  pret.  &  p.  p.  dwelt  (dwglt),  now  less 
usually  dwelled  (dwgld) ;  p.  pr.  &  rb.  n.  dwell'ing.  [ME. 
dwellen,  dwelien ,  to  err,  linger,  AS.  dwellan ,  dwelian ,  to 
deceive,  hinder,  delay,  err;  akin  to  Icel.  dvelja  to  delay, 
tarry,  Sw.  dvdljas  to  dwell,  Dan.  dvssle  to  linger,  and  to  E. 
dull.  See  dull  ;  cf.  dwale.]  1.  To  delay;  to  linger  ;  to 
pause  or  tarry;  specif.,  of  horses,  to  pause  or  linger  just 
before  or  after  taking  a  hurdle,  fence,  or  the  like. 

2.  To  abide  ;  to  remain  ;  to  continue.  Archaic. 

I  ’ll  rather  dwell  in  my  necessity.  Shak. 

3.  To  abide  as  a  permanent  resident,  or  for  a  time  ;  to  live 
in  a  place  ;  to  have  one’s  residence  or  domicile  ;  to  reside. 

Thy  soul  was  like  a  star  and  dwelt  apart.  Wordsworth. 

The  poor  inan  dwells  in  a  humble  cottage  near  the  hall  where 
the  lord  of  the  domain  resides.  C.  J.  Smith. 

Syn.  —  Inhabit,  live,  sojourn,  stay,  rest.  See  reside. 
to  dwell  in,  to  abide  in  (a  place) ;  hence,  to  depend  on.  “  My 
hopes  in  heaven  do  dwell."1  Shak.  —  to  d.  on  or  upon,  to 
continue  long  on  or  in  ;  to  remain  absorbed  with  ;  to  stick 
to  ;  to  make  much  of ;  as,  to  dwell  upon  a  subject ;  a  singer 
dwells  on  a  note ;  they  dwelt  on  his  words, 
dwell,  n.  1.  Act  of  dwelling  ;  delay;  pause;  stay.  Obs. 
or  R.,  except  of  horses.  See  dwell,  v.  i.,  1. 

2.  Mech.  A  short  intermission  in  the  motion  of  a  part  of  a 
machine,  to  give  time  for  its  own  proper  operation  or  for 
that  of  another  part,  as,  in  printing,  a  brief  continuance  of 
pressure  while  taking  an  impression, 
dwell'er  (-er),  n.  One  that  dwells,  esp.  an  inhabitant ;  a 
resident.  “  Dwellers  at  Jerusalem.”  ylctai.  19. 

dwell'ing,  n.  Habitation  ;  place  or  house  in  which  a  per¬ 
son  lives  ;  abode  ;  residence  ;  domicile. 

Hazor  shall  be  a  dwelling  for  dragons.  Jer.  xlix.  33. 
Syn.  — See  habitation. 

dwelling  house.  A  house  occupied  as  a  residence,  in  dis¬ 
tinction  from  a  store,  office,  or  other  building.  At  the 
common  law  (made  to  provide  for  ruder  times)  the  dwelling 
house,  as  respects  burglary,  etc.,  may  include  associated  or 
connected  buildings  within  the  same  curtilage  ;  but  now, 
under  the  greater  security  of  life  and  property,  the  tend¬ 
ency  of  the  courts  and  legislation  is  to  restrict  the  term 
to  the  dwelling  house  proper  and  buildings  communicating 
with  it  directly  or  by  an  inclosed  covered  passage, 
dwin'dle  (dwTn'd’l),  v.  i.  ;  dwin'dled  (-d’ld) ;  dwindling 
(-dling).  [From  ME.  dwineti  to  languish,  waste  away,  AS. 
dwinan ;  akin  to  LG.  dwinen ,  D.  dwijnen  to  vanish,  Icel. 
dvina  to  cease,  dwindle,  Sw.  tvina  ;  of  uncertain  origin. 
The  suffix  -le,  preceded  by  d  excrescent  after  n,  is  added 
to  the  root  with  a  diminutive  force.]  To  diminish  ;  to 
become  less ;  to  shrink ;  to  waste  or  consume  away  ;  to  be¬ 
come  degenerate  ;  to  fall  away. 

Weary  sennights  nine  times  nine 

Shall  he  dwindle,  peak,  and  pine.  Shak . 

Religious  societies,  though  begun  with  excellent  intentions, 
are  said  to  have  dwindled  into  factious  clubs.  Swift. 

Syn.  —  See  decrease. 

dwin'dle,  v.  t.  To  make  less  ;  to  bring  low. 
dwin'dle,  7i.  A  dwindling  ;  also,  a  dwindled  object.  Rare. 
dwine  (dwin),  v.  t.  <£  i. ;  dwined  (dwlnd) ;  dwin'ing 
(dwin'Tng).  [See  dwindle.]  To  waste  away  ;  to  pine,  or 
cause  to  pine;  to  languish.  Archaic,  Dial.  Eng.,  or  Scot. 
dy'ad  (di'&d),  n.  [L.  dyas,  dyadis,  the  number  two,  Gr. 
Sods  :  cf.  F.  dyade.  See  two  ;  cf.  duad.]  1.  Two  units 
treated  as  one  ;  a  couple  ;  a  pair. 

2.  Chem.  A  dyad  element,  atom,  or  radical.  See  valence. 

3.  Biol.  One  of  the  groups  of  two  chromosomes  formed  by 
the  division  of  a  tetrad  (which  6ee)  ;  also,  in  morphology, 
a  secondary  unit  formed  of  an  aggregate  of  monads. 

dy'ad,  a.  1.  Consisting  of  two  ;  dyadic. 

2.  Chem.  Having  a  valence  of  two.  See  valence. 
dy-ad'ic  (di-Sd'Tk),  a.  [Gr.  fiuafiocos  of  or  for  two.]  Per¬ 
taining  to  the  number  two  ;  of  two  parts  or  elements  ;  re¬ 
lating  to  a  dyad,  or  involving  two  as  its  principle, 
dyadic  arithmetic.  =  binary  arithmetic. 
dy-ad'ic,  n.  Math,  a  Dyadic  or  binary  arithmetic.  See 
binary  arithmetic,  b  A  sum  of  dyads. 

Dy'ak  (dl'Sk),  n.  One  of  the  aboriginal  inhabitants  of 
Borneo,  a  group  of  tribes  of  Malayan  speech,  but  differing 
from  the  Malays  in  their  greater  stature,  more  Caucasic 
features,  and  lower  civilization.  They  are  divided  into  two 
great,  groups :  the  coastal  tribes  more  or  less  mixed  with 
Malay,  Chinese,  and  Hindu  immigrants,  relatively  seden¬ 
tary  and  civilized  ;  and  the  wild  head-hunting  tribes  of  the 
interior.  They  use  the  sumpitan,  or  blow-gun,  with  poi¬ 
soned  arrow  s,  and  are  skillful  in  the  construction  of  bam¬ 
boo  dwellings  and  suspension  bridges,  and  in  metal  work¬ 
ing.  Their  native  religion  is  animistic. 

Dy'as  (di'Ss),  n.  [L.  dyas  the  number  two.]  Geol.  The  Per¬ 
mian  ;  —  so  called  in  Europe,  where  its  rocks  consist  of  two 
distinct  series,  as  in  Germany.  —  Dy-aF'Eir.  (di-Xs'Tk'l.  a. 
dye  (di),  n.  [AS.  dSah.  See  dye,  v.]  1.  Color  produced 

by  dyeing. 


2.  Material  used  for  dyeing  ;  a  dyestuff.  Dyes  are,  for 
practical  purposes,  classed  as  follows :  (1)  acid  dyes,  as 
eosin,  which  dye  wool  and  silk  directly  in  an  acid  bath ; 
(2)  basic  dyes,  as  fuchsine,  which  dye  wool  and  silk  directly, 
and  cotton  when  mordanted  with  tannin  ;  (3)  direct  cotton 
dyes,  as  the  benzidine  dyes;  (4)  mordant  dyes,  as  alizarin, 
which  require  the  use  of  mordants;  (5)  vat  dyes,  as  indigo ; 
(6)  developing  dyeB,  as  aniline  black,  produced  on  the  fiber  ; 
(7;  lakes  and  mineral  pigments,  which  are  fixed  on  the  fiber 
by  albumin  or  other  agglutinant.  Natural  dyestuffs,  as 
madder  and  indigo,  are  of  limited  number  and  uncertain 
quality.  Artificial  dyes,  introduced  in  1856,  and  now  num¬ 
bering  thousands,  are  as  a  class  cheaper,  more  brilliant, 
and  much  more  varied  ;  they  show  all  degrees  of  fastness. 
Comparatively  few  are  poisonous.  Some  are  identical  with 
natural  products  (see  alizarin,  indigo).  The  following 
table  includes  some  of  the  more  important  artificial  dyes. 

TABLE  OF  DYES. 

Note.  —  Column  i  gives  the  commercial  name  of  the  dye.  This 
usually  indicates  the  dyeing  property,  chemical  character,  or  the 
like.  T  he  letters  added  are  sometimes  arbitrary,  but  often  indicate 
the  tinge  of  the  dye.  as  B  for  blue,  R  red,  G  (Ger.  gelb)  yellow. 
Column  ii  gives  :  (in  roman  type)  the  class  of  chemical  com¬ 
pounds  to  which  the  dye  belongs  or  the  source  from  which  it  is 
derived  ;  (in  italic  tyjie)  the  class  as  regards  its  application, 
whether  acid,  basic, or  the  like  (see  above). 

Column  hi  gives  the  color  of  the  dye  as  it  occurs  in  bulk. 
Column  iv  gives:  (in  roman  type)  the  principal  uses  of  the  dve 
(kind  of  goods,  etc.);  (in  italic  type)  the  color  imparted  to  the 
goods. 

Abbreviations  used:  ac  =  acid;  bas  =  basic;  brn  =  brown;  c  = 
cotton  ;  devel  =  developing  ;  dk  =  dark  ;  fluoresc  =  fluorescent ; 
grn  =  green  ;  mord  =  mordant ;  oxyket  =  oxyketone  ;  s=  silk- 
triphm  =  triphenylmethane  ;  w  =  wool;  yel  =  yellow. 


name  ok  dye. 

CHEMICAL 

class. 

Dyer's  Class. 

COLOR  OF 
THE  DYE. 

KIND  OF  GOODS, 
USES,  ETC. 
Color  given  to 
goods. 

acid  brown 

azo  :  acid 

brown 

w,  s:  brown 

acid  brown  G 

azo  :  acid 

brown 

w,  s:  y el-brown 

acid  green 

triphm  :  acid 

green 

brown-black 

w,  s:  y el-green 

acid  green 

triphm  :  acid 

w,  s:  bluish  green 

acid  magenta 
acid  violet 

triphm  :  acid 

green  metal 

w,  s:  red 

triphm  :  acid 

violet 

w,  s:  red-violet 

acid  violet  4  BN 

triphm  :  acid 

blue-violet 

w,  s:  blue-violet 

acid  yellow 

azo  :  acid- 

yellow 

w,  s:  yellow 

acridine  yellow 

acridine  :  basic 

yellow 

s,  c:  yellow 

aldehyde  green 

triphm  :  acid 

green 

s:  green 

alizarin 

oxyket :  mord 

orange 

See  Vocabulary 

alizarin  black  P 

oxVket :  mord 

green-black 
dark  brown 

w,  C:  black 

alizarin  black  S 

oxyket :  mord 

w,  c:  black 

alizarin  blue 

oxyket :  mord 

dark  blue 

w :  dark  blue 

alizarin  blue  S 

oxyket :  mord 

dark  brown 

c,  w,  s:  blue 

“  Bordeaux  B 

oxyket :  mord 

brown-red 

c,w:  violet-blue 

alizarin  brown 

= 

A  N  T  H  K  A  - 

CENE  BROWN 

alizarin  cyanine  G 

oxvket  :  mord 

black 

C,  w:  green-blue 

alizarin  cyanine  R 

oxVket :  mord 

dark  brown 

C,  w:  tndiyo-blue 

alizarin  green 

— 

CERULEIN 

alizarin  green  8 

oxvket  :  mord 

blue-red 

c,  w:  bluish  gm 

alizarin  orange 

oxvket :  mord 

brown-yellow 

w:  orange  tobrn 

alizarin  S 

oxyket :  mord 

orange 

w  :  red ,  orange , 

alizarin  saphirol 

oxvket  :  acid 

w  :blue  [etc 

alizarin  violet 

- — 

GAI.I.  E  IN 

alizarin  yellow 

See 

Vocabulary 

alkali  blue  <R,etc.) 

triphm  :  and 

blue 

w,  s:  blues 

alkali  green 

triphm  :  acid 

dark  green 

w,  s:  bright  grn 
See  Vocabulary 

aniline  black 

triphm  :  devel 

black 

aniline  blue 

triphm  :  acid 

grn  -  or  violet 
Bism  arck 

w,  s:  blue 

aniline  brown 

= 

BROWN 

aniline  orange 

nitro  :  acid 

red-yellow 

butter  color,  etc 

aniline  purple 

= 

MAUVEINE 

aniline  red 

= 

FUCHSINE 

aniline  rose 

= 

SAKKANINE 

aniline  violet 

MAUVEINE 

aniline  violet 

= 

METHYL 

VIOLET 

aniline  yellow 

anisidine  scarlet 

azo 

steel-blue 

making  indu- 
line,  etc 

or  anisol  red 

azo:  acid 

brown -red 

w,  s:  bright  red 

anthracene  brown 

oxyket:  mord 

dark  brown 

w,  8,  c:  browns 

anthracene  green 

= 

CERULEIN 

anthracene  red 

azo:  acid  mord 

brown-red 

w:  red 

anthracite  black  B 

azo:  acid 

black 

w :  black 

anthragallol 

= 

A  N  T  II  R  A  - 

CENE  BROWN 

anthrapurpurln 

oxvket:  mord 

brown-yel 

like  alizarin 

archil  red  A 

azo:  acid 

dark  brown 

w:  red 

auramine 

azo:  basic 

yellow 

See  Vocabulary 

aar&ntia 

nitro:  acid 

orange 

See  Vocabulary 

aurine 

triphm 

yellow-brn 

coloring  varnish 

azarin  8 

azo:  mord 

yellow 

C:  bluish  red 

azo  blue 

azo:  direct 

blue-black 

c:  grayish  violet 

azococcin  7  B 

azo:  acid 

brown 

w,  s:  bluish  red 

azococcin  2  R 

azo:  acid 

red-brown 

w,  s:  red 

azodiphenyl  blue 

nigrosine:  bas 

See  i  n  d  u  - 

line,  in  Vocnb 
c:  dk  blue-violet 

azo  mauve  B 

azo:  direct 

broil  ze-blk 

azorubin  S 

= 

FAST  RED  C 

azo  yellow 

azo:  acid 

yellow 

w,  s:  yellow 

azuline,  azurine 

triphm :  basic 

( not  in  use)  blue 

azurine 

oxazine:  mord 

black 

w:  violet-blue 

Basle  blue  BB 

azonium :  basic 

brown 

c,  w:  blue 

Bavarian  blue  DBF 

triphm:  ac 

dull  blue 

w,  s,  c:  blue 

benzal  green 

= 

MALACHITE 

GREEN 

benzoazurine  G 

azo:  direct 

blue-black 

c:  blue 

benzoindigo  blue 

azo:  direct 

£ray  •  u 
brownish 

c :  dark  blue 

benzopurpurin  B 

azo:  direct 

c,  w:  red j 

benzoyl  gTeen 
benzyl  violet 
b  e  ta-n  apht  hoi 

= 

MALACHITE 

GREEN 

= 

METHYL 

VIOLET  6  B 

orange 

Biebrich  scarlet 

— 

ORANGE  II 

azo:  acid 

red-brown 

w,  s:  red 

See  Vocabulary 

Bismarck  brown 

azo: 

black  or  red 

Bordeaux  B 

azo:  acid 

brown 

w,  s:  red 

Bordeaux  G 

azo:  acid 

brown-red 

w,  s:  red 

brilliant  crocein  M 

azo:  acid 

light  brown 

See  Vocabulary 

brilliant  green 

triphm:  basic 

golden 

w,  s,  c,  etc.:  grn 

“  ponceau  4  R 

= 

COCHINEAL 

RED  A 

brilliant  yellow 

azo: 

light  brown 

c:  yellow 

brilliant  yellow 

nitro:  acid 

golden  yel 

w,  s:  yellow 

brilliant  yellow  S 

= 

CU RCUMIN 

butter  yellow 

azo: 

yellow 

black 

butter  color,  etc. 

cachou  de  Laval 

sulphur: 

See  Vocabulary 

canarin 

oxazine:  basic 

orange-yel 

See  A  ocabulary 

Capri  blue 

green 

c:  greenish  blue 

to  guard  against  the  imposition 
of  further  taxes  or  duties, 
duv.  Dove.  Ref.  Sp.  [dive.  I 
dove.  +  dove,  n.;  obs.  p.  p.  of  | 
duvelunge.  d*  devbling. 
duven.  +  dive. 
du-'vet'  (dii'va'),  n.  [F.,  prop., 
down.)  A  down  quilt. 
d’U'xelles'  sauce  (dii'sCK). 
[From  the  name  of  a  gastron¬ 
omer.]  A  stiff  mince  of  mush¬ 
rooms,  truffles,  herbs,  and  bacon 
or  ham  with  veloute  and  egg 
yolk,  used  esp.  to  cover  entrees 
previous  to  their  being  crumbed 
and  fried. 

duy'ker(dT'kSr  ;  Du.  dfiii'kPr), 
duy'ker-bok.  Vars.  of  duiker, 
dvikerbok. 

duz'n.  Dozen.  Ref.  Sp. 


D.  V.  Abbr.  Deo  volente  (L., 
God  willing). 

dvai'ta  (dvf'ta),  n.  [Skr.,  fr. 
dvi  two.]  Theos.  Dualism. 

D  valve.  See  slide  valve. 
Dva'pa-ra.  Dwa'pa-ra  (dwa'pa- 
ra),  n.  [Skr.  dvdpara.)  See 
Yuga.  [erinary  Hygiene. I 

D.  V.  H.  Ahbr.  Diploma  in  Yet-| 
D  V.  M.  Abbr.  Doctor  of  Vet¬ 
erinary  Medicine, 
d.  v.p.  Abbr.  Decessit  vita  pa- 
tris(L.,  died  in  his  father’s  life¬ 
time). 

D  V.  S.  Abbr.  Doctor  of  Veteri¬ 
nary  Science  or  Surgery. 

D/W.  Abbr.  Dock  Warrant, 
d.  w.  Abbr.  Dead  weight, 
dwaim  (dwam).  Var.  of  dwai.m. 
Scot. 


dwain  (dwin).  Dial.  Eng.  var. 

of  dwine. 

dwalde.  Obs.  pret.  of  dwell. 
dwale,  n.  [AS.  dwala;  cf. 
dwell.]  Delusion  ;  error  ;  also, 
a  deceiver  ;  a  heretic.  Obs. 
dwale  (dwal  >,  dwall  (dwOl),  v.  i. 
[Cf.  Fries,  divalen  to  wander,  go 
astray,  he  dazed.]  To  wander,  as 
in  delirium.  Dial.  Eng. 
dwaim,  dwam  (dwiim),  n.  5r  r.  i. 
[Akin  to  AS.  dwolma  chasm, 
confusion,  MHG.  twalrn  swoon, 
and  E.  dull.  See  dullJ  Swoon  ; 
faint.  Scot.  Sr  Dial.  Eng. 
Dwarpa-ra.  Var.  of  Dvapara. 
dwarfism  (dwflrf'Iz’m),  n. 
State  of  being  dwarfed;  nanism, 
dwarf'ling,  n.  A  little  dwarf, 
dwarft.  Dwarfed.  Ref.  Sp. 


dwarf'y  (dwdr'fY)*  «•  Dwarfish. 

Rare.  [dwale.  I 

dwaul,  d  w  a  u  1  e  (d  w  5 1).  ^  \ 
dway '-berry,  n.  =  dwale,  1. 
dwel-  Dwell.  Ref.  Sp. 
dwelde.  <>bs.  pret.  of  DWELL. 
dwele.  dwale,  wander, 
dwele.  n.  Delusion  ;  straying  ; 
also,  deceit.  Obs. 
dwell,  v.  t.  To  inhabit  :  also,  to 
cause  to  abide.  Obs.  [dence.  I 
dwelling  place.  Place  of  resi-| 
dwelt,  pret.  tr  p.  p.  of  dwell. 
dwelth,  n.  [See  dwell.]  Delu¬ 
sion  :  error.  Obs. 
dweole.  +  dwele. 
dweoleth.  +  dwelth. 
dweo'mer-craft.  [AS.  gedun- 
wor  illusion,  delusion  +  erseft 
craft.]  Magic  art.  Ohs. 


dweomerl&k.  +  demeklaik. 

dwere,n.  Doubt.  Obs.  [•]•  dwarf.  I 
dwerf.  dwergh.  dwerk,  dwerwe.  | 
dwild.  ti.  [AS.  (Iwihl.  dwyla. 
Cl.  dwell.]  Error.  Obs. 
dwin'dl.  Dwindle.  Ref.  Sp. 
dwin'dld.  Dwindled.  Ref.  Sp. 
dwin'dle-ment.  n.  See  -ment. 
dwine,  n.  Decline;  pining.  Scot. 
dwole.  +  dwale. 
dwt.  Abbr.  Denarius  weight 
(i.  e.,  pennyweight ;  -weights), 
dwyne  +  dwine 
D/y.  Abbr.  Delivery. 

Abbr.  Penny,  as  10r/y  nails. 
Dy  (No  period.)  Chem.  Dyspro¬ 
sium. 

dy'a-kls-do  dec-a-he'dron  (di'- 
a-kTs-l,  n.  [Gr.  Svaxis  twice  + 
dodecahedron.]  Cryst.  Diploid. 


dyamaunt.  •]*  diamond. 

dy'arch-y,w.  Error  for  diarchy. 
dy-as'ter,  n.  [Gr.  6uo-  +  1st  -as¬ 
ter.]  =  DIASTER. 

Dvaus  (dyous),  n.  [Skr.,  nom. 
of  div  heaven,  sky  ;  cf.  Dyavsh - 
pita,  corresponding  to  Gr.  Zevy 
7r arrfp  Zeus  father,  L.  Jupiter.) 
Vedic  Myth.  Heaven  ;  the  shin¬ 
ing  sky  ;  as  a  deity,  the  father 
of  the  gods,  hence  also  called 
Dyaus  -pi'tri  (-pe'trT). 
dyce  (dTs),  adv.  Naut.  Thus; 
as  she  is  ;  — a  command  to  the 
helmsman  to  keep  the  ship  on 
the  same  course  when  close- 
hauled  ;  —  usually  followed  by 
“no  higher.”  Rare.  [died.I 
dyde.  +  dead,  deed,  did,| 


food,  fo-ot ;  out,  oil ;  chair;  go;  sing,  iqk  ;  then,  thin;  nature,  verdure  (250) ;  K  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144); 

Full  explanations  of  Abbreviations,  Signs,  etc..  Immediately  precede 


boN  ;  yet ;  zli  =  z  in  azure, 
the  Vocabulary. 


Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Guide. 


DYE 


688 


DYNAMISM 


NAME  OF  DYE. 


carbazole  yellow 
c&rmoiain 
cerasin,  cerasine 
cerasin,  cerasine 
cerise 
cerulein 
China  blue 
chioramine  yellow 
chrome  violet 
chrome  yellow  D 
chromogen 
chromotrope 
chrysamine  (G,  R) 
chryaaniline 
chryBoidine 
chrysoin,  chrya- 
oine 

chryaolin 
chryaophenin 
cinnamon  brown 
cloth  brown 
cloth  red  (B,G, 
etc.) 

coccinine 
cochineal  red  A 
cochineal  scarlet 
2  R 

Congo.  Congo  red 
corallin.  coralline 
cotton  scarlet 
Coupier’a  blue 
crocein  orange 
crocein  scarlet  3  B 
crystal  violet 
cumidine  red 
curcumin 
curcumin  S 
cyanine 
cyanoaine 

dahlia 
diamine  gold 
diamond  black 
dianthine 
dioxine 
diphenylamine 
blue 

diphenylamine 
orange 
direct  yellow 
direct  yellow  G 
double  brilliant 
scarlet  G 

emerald  green 

eosin.  eoaine 

eosin  BN,  e.  scarlet 

erythrin 

erythvobenzin 

erythroain 

ethyl  green 

eurhodine 

fast  blue 

fast  brown 

fast  brown  N 

fast  green 

fast  green 

fast  red 

fast  red  A 

fast  red  B 

fast  red  C 

fast  violet 

fast  violet 

fast  yellow 

fast  yellow 

flavaniline 

flavophenin 

flavopurpurin 

fluorescein 

fluorescent  blue 

fluorindine 

fuchsine.  fuchsin 

gallamine  blue 
gallein,  galleine 
gallocyanin  DH 
galloflavin  W 
gambine  B 
gambine  G 
garnet  brown 
gentian  blue 
gentian  violet 

gold  brown 
grenadine 
Hessian  purple 
Hessian  violet 
Hessian  yellow 
indoin 
indophenin 
indophenol 
iodine  green 
Janus  colors 
lauth’s  violet 
Magdala  red 
malachite  green 
Manchester  yellow 
Martins  yellow 
methylene  blue 
methyl  orange 
mordant  yellow 
naphthalene  red 
“  yellow 
naphthol  black  B 
naphthol  blue  B 
naphthol  green  B 
naphthol  orange 
naphthol  yellow 
naphthol  yellow  S 
naphthylamine 
black  D 
naphthylamine 
brown 

naphthyl  blue 
neutral  blue 
neutral  red 
neutral  violet 
new  blue  B 
new  blue  R 
new  coccin 
new  green 
new  red 
new  red  L 


CHEMICAL 
CLASS. 
Dyer's  Class. 

a/,o:  direct 


oxyket:  mord 
direct 

triphm:  mord 

See 
See 
azo:  direct 
acridine:  basic 
azo:  basic 


xanthene 
azo:  direct 

azo:  acid 

azo:  acid 

azo:  acid 

azo:  acid 
azo:  direct 
See 

nigrosine:  bus 
azo:  acid 
ii zo:  acid 
triphm:  basic 

azo:  acid 
azo:  acid 
quinoline 
xanthene:  acid 
mord 
See 
azo:  direct 
azo:  mord 

nitroso:  monl 

triphm:  acid 


azo:  direct 
mtro:  direct 


COLOR  or 
THE  DYE. 


KIND  OF  GOODS, 
USES,  ETC. 
Color  given  to 
goods. 


azo:  acid 


xanthene 

xanthene 

xanthene 

xanthene 

See 
See 
azo:  acid 

triphm:  acid 

azo:  acid 
azo:  acid 

azo:  acid 
azo:  acid 

azo:  acid 

quinoline:  has 

See 

xanthene 

See 
triphm:  basic 

oxazine:  mord 
xanthene:  mord 
oxazine:  mord 
mord 

nitroso:  mord 
See 


brown-yel 
fast  red  C 

FAST  RED  A 

Bordeaux  B 
fuchsine 

SOLUBLE 

brown-yel 

MORDANT 

Vocabulary 
Vocabulary 
brown 
yellow 
red- brown 

resorcin 
red-brown 
orange-yel 
Bismarck 
broti  n 

red-brown 

PHENETOL 

scarlet 

red 

red-brown 
Vocabulary 
B  R  I  L  L I  A  N  T 
SeCI  N  DU  LINE 
red 

brown 
bronzy 
ponceau 3R, 
orange-yel 
red-brown 
grn  crystals 
red 

Vocabulary 
orange-yel 
black-blue 
Saint  Denis 
red 

blue 

orange  IV 

brown 

red-brown 

red-brown 

brilliant 

brown-red 

brown 

green 

fuchsine 
brown 
brilliant 
Vocabulary 
Vocabulary 
dark  brown 
N  K PH  I  HYLA- 
blue-green 

MALACHITE 

red-brown 

brown-red 

Bordeaux  B 

brown 

brown 

OALLOC  Y- 

brow  n-yel 

ACIDYELLOW 

orange 

CHRYSAMINE 

Vocabulary 

brown 

RESORCIN 

Vocabulary 

green 

grayish 

dark  green 

greenish 

green-yellow 

DIOXINE 

olive-green 

Y’ocabulary 

ANILINE 


azo:  direct 
azo:  direct 
azo:  direct 
See 
See 

triphm:  basic 
See 
See 
azine:  basic 
triphm:  basic 

nitro:  acid 
thiazine:  basic 

azo :  acid 


nitroso:  acid 

nitro:  acid 

azo:  acid 

azo:  acid 
azine:  acid 
azine:  basic 
azine:  basic 
azine:  basic 
oxazine:  basic 
basic 


C:  yellow 


(impure) 
w,  s,  c:  green 

BLUE 

w,  c:  yellow 
w,  calico:  violet 

YELLOW 


c:  yellow 
leather,  etc 
w,  s,  c:  orange 

YELLOW 
s:  yellow 
c:  yellow 
BROWN 
w:  brown 

brownish  red 
RED 

w  ,s  :coch  meal-red 

w:  red 
,  W :  red 

ROCK IN  M 
in  Vocabulary 
w,  s:  orange-yel 
w,  s:  blue-scarlet 
b,  C:  violet 
4R 

w,  s:  yellow 
w,  s:  orange 
photography 
w,  s,  c:  pink  or 
red 

.  w :  gold-yellow 
w:  black 
RED 

w :  brown  Sf  green 
w,  s,  c:  blue 


:  yellow 
:  yellow 

w,  s:  yellowish 
red 

OREEN 

See  Vocabulary 
like  eosin 
8 ’.fluorescent  red 
(impure) 
like  eosin 
GREEN 


w,  s:  brown 

MINE  BROWN 

w,  s:  green 
GREEN 
w :  red 
w:  red 

w:  brownish  red 
w:  bluish  violet 
AN  IN 

w, s:  reddish  yel 


Bismarck 
fuchsine 
brownish 
black 
yellow 
Vocabulary 
Vocabulary 
dark  brown 
dark  green 
Janus 

THIONINE 
dark  brown 
vellow-green 
Martius 
orange-red 
dark  blue 
ORANGE  III 
yellow 
MAGI'  l  L  \ 
M  A  K  T  I  U  S 
blue-black 
NEW  BLUE  B 
dark  green 

ORANGE  I 

Martius 

orange-yel 

black 

brown 

brown 
dark  green 
green-black 
dark  violet 
dark  violet 

COCHINEAL 
MALACHITE 
brownish  red 
B  I  E  BKIC1I 


c:  yellow 


making  eosins 

BLUE 

w,  s,  c,  etc.:  blu¬ 
ish  red 
w:  blue 
w,  s,  c:  violet 
w:  bright  violet 
w,  s:  yellow 

w:  brown;  green 

BLUE 

in  microscopy 
(stain) 

BROWN 

(impure) 
c:  bluish  red 
c:  violet 
c:  yellow 


w,  c:  blue 
s:  green 
in  Vocabulary 
in  Vocabulary 
e:  fluorescent  red 
w,  8,  c:  bluish  grn 
YELLOW 
w,  s:  golden  yel 
w,  8,  c:  blue 

w :  yellow 
RED 

YELLOW 
w:  blue-black 

w :  dark  green 

YELLOW 

w,  s:  greenish  yel 

w:  blue-black 

w :  orange-brown 
s  fluorescent  blue 
C:  blue 
C:  bluish  red 
c:  reddish  violet 
c:  blue 

c:  indigo-blue 
RED  A 
GREEN 

w,  c:  red 
SCARLET 


KIND  OF  GOODS, 

CHEMICAL 

USES,  ETC. 

NAME  OF  DYE. 

CLASS. 

THE  DYE. 

Color  given  to 

Dyer's  Class. 

goods. 

new  yellow  L 

ACIDYELLOW 

Nicholson’s  blue 

ALKALI  BLUE 

w,  s,  c:  grn-blue 

night  blue 

triphm:  basic 

violet 

night  green 

= 

I  O  D  I  N  K 

GREEN 

nigraniline 

See 

A  N  I  L  I  N  K 

black  i  n  \  ocab 

nigrosine 

Nile  blue  (A,  2B) 

See 

I  N  I)  U  L  I  N  K 

in  \  ocabulary 

oxazine:  basic 

greenish 

e:  blue 

nitroso  blue 

nitroso:  basic 

c:  indigo-blue 

nopalin 

— 

EOSIN  BX 

opal  blue 

= 

A  N  1  LINE 

BLUE 

opal  blue 

= 

SOLUBLE 

BLUE 

orange  I 

azo:  acid 

red-brown 

w,  s:  orange. 

orange  II 

azo:  acid 

vel  low-red 

w,  s:  orange 

orange  III 

azo:  acid 

yellow 

w,  s:  orange 

orange  IV 

azo:  acid 

orange-yel 

w,  s:  orange-yel 

orange  G 

azo:  acid 

yellow-i  ed 

w :  orange-yellow 

pfconetol  red 

azo:  acid 

in  microscopy 

(stain) 

phloxin.  phloxine 

xanthene  unoi'd 

red 

w,  s,  c:  pink;  red 

phosphine 

= 

CH  K  Y  S  V  N  I- 

LIN  K 

ponceau  B.  3  RB 

— 

B  I  K  11  K  1  c  H 

SCARLET 

ponceau  2  R 

azo:  acid 

brown-red 

w,  s:  red 

ponceau  3R,  4R 

azo: 

dark  red 

w,  s:  red 

prune,  prune  pure 

oxa/ine:  basic 

brown 

w,  c.  blue-violet 

mord 

— 

FAST  RED  A 

in'Vocabulary 

red  corallin 

See 

CORA  L L I  N 

red  violet  4  RS 

triphm:  acid 

red-violet 

w,  g:  violet 

regina  purple 

triphm:  basic 

green 

brownish  red 

w:  reddish  violet 

resorcin  blue 

oxazine 

b:  fluoresc.  blue 

azo:  acid 

brown 

w :  brown 

resorcin  yellow 
rhodamine  B 

azo:  acid 
xanthene:  bus 

brown 
green,  violet 
green,  brown 

w,  s:  reddish  yel 
w,  8,  c:  red 

rhodamine  S 

xanthene: 

c:  jnnkish  red 

— 

FAST  RED  A 

w:  bluish  red 

rose  bengale 

xanthene:  acid 

brown 

rose  bengale  B 

xanthene: 

brown-red 

w:  bluish  /unk  or 

red 

= 

FUCHSINE 

w :  red  (for  ar- 

roxamine 

azo:  acid 

red 

chil) 

rubin,  rubine 

= 

FUCHSINE 

rubin(e)  S 

= 

ACID  M  A  - 

GENT  A 

safranine 

azine:  basic 

red-brown 

c:  red 

EOSIN  BN 

c :  rctl  ( special 

Saint  Denis  red 

azo:  direct 

red 

process) 

Saxony  blue 

= 

S  ULPHINDI- 

GOTIC  ACID,  in 
Vocab. 

scarlet  B 

= 

BiEBIUCI! 

SCARLET 

8olferlno 

= 

FUCHSINE 

solid  green  0 

= 

MALACHITE 

GREEN 

solid  green  0.  I.  II 

= 

11  KILLIAN  T 

GREEK 

— 

GALL  O  C  Y - 

AN  IN  DH 

soluble  blue 

triphm:  acid 

blue.copperv 

w,  s,  c:  blue 

spirit  blue 

= 

A  N  I  L  I  N  E 

BLUE 

spirit  yellow  G 

= 

A  N  I  L  I  N  E 

V  KLLOW 

spirit  yellow  R 

azo: 

orange-yel 

butter  color 

Sudan  III 

azo: 

brown 

varnish  color,  etc 

Sudan  brown 

azo: 

brown 

varnish  cc.or 

Sudan  G 

azo: 

brown 

varnish  color 

Sudan  red 

= 

MAO  D  A  L  A 

It  K  I) 

sulphanil  yellow 

azo:  direct 

brown-yel 

c  :green  ish  yellow 

sun  yellow 

= 

CURCUMIN  S 

w:  orange-yel 

tartrazine 

hvdrazone:  ac 

orange-yel 

thioflavin  S 

tliiazole:  direct 

yel  low 
Vocabulary 

c:  bright  yellow 

thionine 

See 

toluylcne  blue  B 

induline:  basic 

brown-violet 

c:  indigo-blue 

toluyleue  orange  G 

azo:  direct 

yellow -red 

c:  orange 

toluylene  red 

= 

N  K  U  T  R  A  L 

RED 

tropaeolin  D 

s=s 

ORANGE  III 

tropaeolin  0 

= 

KKSO  It  C  I  N 

YELLOW 

tropaeolin  00 
tropaeolin  000 

No  1 

= 

ORANGE  IV 

ORANGE  I 

= 

tropaeolin  000 

No  2 

= 

ORAN OK  II 

uranin 

See 

F  L  U  O  It  E  S- 

cein,  in  Vocab. 

ursol  D 

See 

Vocabulary 

vesuvin,  vesuvine 

See 

B  I  S  M  A  ft  (  K 

BROWN 

Victoria  blue  B 

triphm:  basic 

bronze-brn 

W.  8,  c:  blue 

Victoria  green  3  B 
Victoria  green, 

triphm:  basic 

grn,  metallic 

w,c:  bluish  green 

new 

= 

MALACHITE 

GREEN 

Victoria  orange  or 

yellow 

nitro 

reddish  yel 

butter  color,  etc 

vidal  black 

sulphur 

black 

c:  black 

violaniline 

induline:  basic 

blue-black 

w,  s:  violet  or 

gray-black 

water  blue 

— 

SOLUBLE 

BLUE 

wool  black 

azo:  acid 

blue-black 

w:  violet-black 

wool  scarlet  R 

azo:  acid 

brown-red 

w,  s:  scarlet 

xylidine  red 

= 

PONCEAU  2 R 

yellow  corallin 

See 

CORALLIN 

in  Vocabulary 

dye  (di),  v.  t.;  dyed  (did) ;  dye'ing.  [ME.  deyen ,  dyen,  AS. 
deagian ,  fr.  deah  a  color,  dye  ;  perh.  akin  to  L.  fucus.] 

1.  To  stain  ;  to  color ;  to  give  a  new  and  permanent  color 
to,  esp.  by  impregnating  the  substance  with  a  coloring 
agent,  as  in  the  use  of  dyestuffs. 

Cloths  to  be  dyed  of  divers  colors.  Trench. 

The  soul  is  dyed  by  its  thoughts.  Lubbock. 

2.  To  impart  (a  given  color)  to  a  fabric  or  material  by 
dyeing  it ;  as,  to  dye  a  blue  over  a  yellow. 

to  dye  in  (the)  grain,  to  dye  of  a  fast  color  by  means  of  the 
coccus  or  kermes  grain  (see  grain,  n. ,10);  hence, to  dye  firm¬ 
ly  ;  also,  to  dye  in  the  wool.  —  to  d.  in  the  wool,  fig.,  to  dye 
firmly  ;  to  imbue  thoroughly  ;  as,  a  dyed-in-the-wool  Tory, 
dye,  v.  i.  To  take  or  impart  color  in  dyeing. 
dye'hOUSe/  (-hous'),  n.  A  building  where  dyeing  is  done, 
dye'ing  (di'Tng),  p.pr.  &  vb.  n.  of  dye.  Specif.  :  n.  Proc¬ 
ess  or  art  of  fixing  coloring  matters  permanently  and  uni¬ 
formly  in  the  fibers  of  wool, cotton, silk,  etc.  Three  theories 
as  to  the  nature  of  this  process  have  been  proposed :  the 
mechanical, which  assumes  that  the  dye  is  merely  absorbed 
in  the  pores  of  the  fiber ;  the  chemical,  according  to  which 
the  dye  and  one  or  more  constituents  of  the  fiber  form  a 
compound;  and  the  solid  solution  theory,  which  regards 
the  fibers  as  solid  solvents  for  the  dyes, 
dye'— leaves',  n.  a  The  sweetleaf.  b  The  inkberry.  U.S. 
dy'er  (di'er),  n.  One  whose  occupation  is  dyeing, 
dy'er’s  oak  (dl'erz).  a  The  gall  oak  (Onerous  infectoria ), 
the  galls  of  which  yield  a  dye.  b  In  the  United  States, 
the  yellow  oak  ( Q .  velutina). 

dyer’s  weed,  a  Any  of  several  dye-yielding  plants;  as: 
the  yellowweed  ( Reseda  luteola) ;  the  dyeweed  ( Genista 
tincioria) ;  the  dyer’s  wo^id.  b  In  the  United  States,  any 
of  certain  species  of  Solidago ,  esp.  S.  nemoralis  and  S. 


Dying  Gaul. 


rugosa ,  the  bright  yellow  flower  heads  of  which  are  occa¬ 
sionally  used  in  dyeing. 

dyer’s  woad-  A  brassicaceous  aye  plant  ( Isatis  tmctona), 
which,  with  a  related  Chinese  species,  yields  an  indigo, 
dye'stone'  (di'eton'),  n.  A  red  ferruginous  limestone,  oc¬ 
casionally  used  for  coloring  fabrics.  U.  S. 
dye'Stufl'  (-stuf'),  n.  A  material  used  for  dyeing  ;  a  dye. 
dy e' weed'  (-wed'),  n.  a  The  woadwaxen.  b  A  small  cos¬ 
mopolitan  asteraceous  herb  (E  dipt  a  alba). 
dye'WOOd/  (-wood'),  n.  Any  wood,  such  as  logwood,  from 
which  coloring  matter  is  extracted  for  dyeing, 
dy'go  gram  (di'go-grSm),  n.  [dynAtno-gomo-gram  y  i.  e., 
force  and  angle  diagram.]  A  curve  showing  the  effect  of 
the  iron  in  a  ship  upon  the  compass  needle  for  all  positions 
of  the  vessel  with  reference  to  the  magnetic  meridian, 
dy'illg  (di'Tng), p. pr.  &  vb.  n.  of  die.  Hence:  p.a.  1.  In 
the  act  of  dying  ;  destined  to  death  ;  mortal ;  perishable ; 
as,  dying  bodies. 

2.  [From  the  noun.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  dying  or  death ; 
as,  dying  bed  ;  <lying  day ;  also,  simulating  a  dying  state. 

dying  declaration.  Law,  a  declaration  made 
by  a  person  in  the  immediate  prospect  of 
death,  and  having  no  hope  of  recovery  ;  an 
ante-mortem  statement.  Such  a  declara¬ 
tion  relating  to  the  cause  of  death  is  ad¬ 
missible  in  a  prose¬ 
cution  for  homicide. 
—  D.  Gaul,  or  D.  Glad¬ 
iator,  a  marble  statue 
of  the  Pergamene 
school  in  the  Capi- 
toline  Museum  at 
Rome,  representing 
a  fallen  Gaul,  dying 
from  a  spear  wound 
dy'ing-ness.  n.  State  of  dying,  or  deathlike  languor. 

Tenderness  becomes  me  best,  a  sort  of  dymgness.  Congreve. 
dyna-.  [Gr.  Svpa.ut?  power ;  dwaaOui  to  be  able.]  A  prefix 
denoting  power. 

(5^^  In  English  words  beginning  with  this  prefix,  the  yy 
which  is  short  in  Greek,  was  formerly  always  marked  by 
orthoepists  with  its  short  sound  (like  i  in  pin),  but  the 
best  usage  now  seems  decidedly  to  favor  the  long  sound 
(like  i  in  pine),  esp.  in  dynam  ic ,  dynamite ,  and  the  words 
derived  from  or  allied  to  them.  In  dynasty ,  etc.,  usage  is 
more  evenly  divided,  the  long  sound  being  more  usual  iu 
the  United  States,  w  hile  in  England,  according  to  the  Oxf. 

E.  D.,  the  short  sound  is  preferred  by  most  scholars, 
dy'na  graph  (dl'nd-graf  ;  din'd-),  n.  [ dyna -  -f-  -graph.] 

Railroads.  An  apparatus  or  a  collection  of  apparatus  in  a 
railroad  car  for  exhibiting  and  recording  the  condition  of 
a  line  of  track  and  the  resistance  of  a  train,  its  speed,  and 
other  particulars  concerning  its  running, 
dy'name  (di'nam),  n.  [Gr.  8vvapi<;  power.]  J Tech.  The 
resultant  of  all  the  forces  acting  on  a  body  or  system.  It 
always  reduces  to  a  single  force,  or  a  force  and  a  couple, 
dy-nam'e-ter  (dl-n5m'e-ter ;  di-),  n.  \_dyna-  -f-  -meter:  cf. 

F.  dynametre.  Cf.  dynamometer.]  Optics.  An  instru¬ 
ment  for  determining  the  magnifying  power  of  telescopes, 
consisting  usually  of  a  double-image  micrometer  applied  to 
the  eye  end  of  a  telescope  for  measuring  accurately  the 
diameter  of  the  image  of  the  object  glass  there  formed. 
This  measurement,  compared  with  the  actual  diameter  of 
the  glass,  gives  the  magnifying  power.  —  dy'na  met'rio 
(dPnd-mgt'rlk ;  din'd-),  dy  ria-met'ri-cal  (-ri-kdl),  a. 

dynami-.  Combining  form  from  Greek  8\)vaptsy  power. 
dy-nam'ic  (di-n5m'Tk  ;  di-)  )  a.  [Gr.  Svpafioco?  power- 
dy-nam'i-cal  (-T-kdl ;  see  dyna-)  j  ful,  fr.  8vvayu<;  power, 
fr.  bviaaOai  to  be  able;  cf.  L.  durvs  hard,  E.  dure:  cf. 
F.  dynamique.]  1.  Physics,  a  Of  or  pert,  to  power; 
pert,  to  physical  forces  or  energy  ;  as,  the  dynamic  theory 
of  heat,  b  Of  or  pert,  to  dynamics  ;  of  or  pert,  to  forces 
producing  motion;  active;  —  opposed  to  static  and  potential. 

2.  Belonging  to,  or  characterized  by,  energy  or  effective 
action  ;  potent ;  forceful. 

3.  Pertaining  to  change  or  process  (regarded  as  manifes¬ 
tation  of  energy  or  agency) ;  involving  or  producing  alter¬ 
ation;  esp.,  viewing  or  designating  psychical  phenomena 
with  reference  to  the  grounds  of  their  origin  and  manifes¬ 
tation,  rather  than  in  their  presentational  character. 

We  pass  to  the  dynamical  point  of  view.  At  this  stage,  we 
have  to  investigate  the  general  laws  and  conditions  according  to 
which  change  takes  place  in  consciousness.  G.  F.  Stout. 

4  Econ.  Having  to  do  with  disturbances  of  the  equi¬ 
librium  of  economic  forces,  whether  caused  by  the  sudden 
introduction  of  exceptional  conditions  or  by  progressive 
change  in  the  standards  and  habits  of  a  people. 

5.  Phan.  Pronounced  with  a  breath  impulse  or  with  force, 
as  a  syllable.  Jlempl. 

6  Med.  Functional ;  as,  a  dynamic  disease, 
dynamic  accent.  Phon.  =  stress.  —  d.  electricity,  Inspira¬ 
tion,  etc.  =  dynamical  electricity,  etc.  —  dynamical  mean 
sun,  Astron.,  an  imaginary  sun:  or  point,  which,  coincid¬ 
ing  with  the  sun  itself  at  perihelion,  moves  uniformly 
round  the  ecliptic  once  a  year.  —  d.  stability  (of  a  ship  for  a 
given  angle  of  inclination),  the  weight  of  the  ship  multi¬ 
plied  by  the  vertical  separation  of  the  centers  of  gravity 
and  buoyancy  of  the  ship  at  that  angle.  — d.  theory  of  heat, 
the  theory  that  assumes  heat  to  be,  not  a  kind  of  matter, 
but  a  mode  of  motion.  —  d.  electricity.  See  electricity.  — 
d.  geology.  See  geology.  —  d.  inspiration.  Theol.  See  inspi¬ 
ration,  2.  —  d.  isomerism.  See  isomeric.  —  d.  metamorphism. 
Geol.  See  metamorphism. 

dy-nam'ic  (di-nSm'Ik ;  di-;  see  dyna-),  n.  1.  Dynamics. 
2.  A  dynamic  force  ;  a  motive  power.  44  A  dynamic  to  give 
vigor.”  W.  Gladden. 

dy  nam'iCS  (-Iks),  n.  1.  That  branch  of  mechanics  which 
treats  of  the  motion  of  bodies  ( kinematics )  and  the  action 
of  forces  in  producing  or  changing  their  motion  (kinetics). 
Dynamics  is  held  by  some  recent  writers  to  include  statics 
and  not  kinematics. 

2.  The  moving  moral,  as  well  as  physical,  forces  of  any 
kind,  or  the  laws  w  hich  relate  to  them. 

3.  Music.  That  department  of  musical  science  which  re¬ 
lates  to,  or  treats  of,  the  variation  and  contrast  of  loudness 
or  power  in  tones. 

dy'na-mism  (di'na-mTz’m ;  din'd-),  n.  [Cf.  F.  dyna- 
misme.  See  dynamic.]  1.  Philos.  Any  theory  which 


dye'house/.  Dial.  var.  of  dey- 
house. 

dyer’s  alkanet-  =  alkanet. 
dyer’s  broom.  =  dyeweed. 
dyer’s  cleavers,  a  The  wild 
madder,  b  The  small  bedstraw 
(G.  trifidum). 
dyer’s  furze.  Dyeweed. 
dyer’s  grape.  Poke  weed. 


dyer’s  greenweed.  Dyeweed. 
dyer’s  madder.  =  madder. 
dyer’s  moss.  Archil, 
dyer’s  rocket.  Dyeweed. 
dyer’s  saffron  Safflower, 
dyer’s  whin.  The  woadwaxen. 
dyer’s  woodruff  =  sweet 
woodruff.  f A  dyer.  Scof.l 

dye'ster,  n.  (aye,  v.  +  -sfer.]| 


dyete.  +  diet. 
dye'ware',  n.  A  dyestuff, 
dye  works.  Works  in  which 
dyeing  is  carried  on. 
dy'ing-ly,  adv.  of  dying. 
dyke  (dlk).  1.  Var.  of  dike. 
2.  See  checker,  n..  2. 
dyke'hop'per,  n.  The  wheat- 
ear.  Local ,  Eng. 


dy'ker  (dT'kfr),  n.  [Cf  dice- 
kion.]  East.  Cn  =  dicerion. 
Dy'lan  (dfl'hXn),  n.  [W.,  the 
sea.)  A  Cymric  sea  god. 
dyn.  Abbr.  Dynamics, 
dy-nac'ti-nom'e-ter  (di-nflk'tl- 
nom'5-ter  ;  dY-),  n.  (dyna-  -f- 
actinometer .)  An  instrument 

for  measuring  the  intensity  of 


the  photogenic  ra3*s.  and  com¬ 
puting  the  power  of  object  glass¬ 
es.  Obs.  or  R. 

dy'nam  (dl'nftm),  n.  [Cf.  F. 
ay  name. ~\  1.  A  unit  of  power, 
esp.  a  foot  pound.  Obs. 

2.  Var.  of  dyname. 
dy'na-mag'nite  (dT'na-mSg'- 
nlt ;  din'd-),  n.  (dynamite  + 


L.  magne sia  -+-  -tte.]  =  Hkrcu- 

LES  POWDER.  [IC,-!CAL.| 

dy-nam'i-cal-ly,ar/i\of  dynam-| 
dy'na-mim'e-ter  (dl'nd-mlm'C- 
tfr  ;  din'd-),  dy'na- mi -om'e-ter 
(-mI-8m'C-tSr),  n.  (dynami-  -h 
- meter .]  A  dynamometer, 
dy'na-mis  (dl'nd-mls  ;  din'd-), 
or  8vvapis,n.  [Gr.  Svyapig,  lit., 


ale,  senate,  c&re,  ftm,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofa ;  eve,  £vent,  €nd,  recent,  maker;  ice,  ill;  old,  6bey,  orb,  5dd,  soft,  connect ;  use,  unite,  urn,  up,  circus,  menii; 

B  Foreign  Word.  f  Obsolete  Variant  of.  -f  combined  with.  =  equuLs. 


DYNAMIST 


DYSNOMY 
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views  the  universe  as  essentially  or  immanently  consti¬ 
tuted  by  forces.  The  doctrine  of  Leibnitz  that  substance 
must  be  interpreted  by  the  notions  of  molding  and  resist¬ 
ant  forces,  and  the  modem  physical  theory  that  energy  is 
the  ultimate  physical  reality,  are  examples. 

2.  The  mode  of  being  or  the  energizing  operation  of  force 
or  efficiency  of  any  sort. 

dy'na  mist  (di'na-mlst ;  dTu'd- ;  see  dyna-),  n.  An  ad¬ 
herent  of  dynamism. 

dy'na  mite  (di'na-mit ;  dTu'd- ;  277  :  see  dyna-),  n.  [Gr. 
8wanL<;  power.  See  dynamic.]  An  explosive  invented  by 
Nobel  in  1866,  consisting  of  nitroglycerin  absorbed  in  kie- 
selguhr  or  other  porous  material.  The  dynamites  may  be 
subdivided  into  two  groups :  those  having  an  inert  absorb¬ 
ent  such  as  kieselguhr,  sawdust,  or  charcoal,  and  those  con¬ 
taining  some  absorbent,  usually  a  nitrate  mixture,  capable 
of  taking  part  in  the  explosion.  They  are  safer  than  nitro¬ 
glycerin,  being  less  liable  to  explosion  from  moderate 
shocks,  or  from  spontaneous  decomposition, 
dy'na  mite,  v.  t. ;  dy'na-mit'ed  (-mit'gd) ;  dy'na-mit'ing 
(-mit/Tng).  1.  To  charge  with  dynamite. 

2.  To  blow  up  or  shatter  with  dynamite, 
dynamite  gun.  A  pneumatic  gun  for  shells  containing 
high  explosives.  See  pneumatic  gun. 
dy'na  mit  er  (-mifc'er),  n.  One  who  uses  dynamite  ;  esp., 
one  who  uses  it,  or  advocates  its  use,  for  the  anarchistic 
or  other  lawless  destruction  of  life  or  property, 
dy  na  mit'ic  (-mlt'Tk)  )  a.  Of  or  like  dynamite;  of  or 
dy'na  mit'i-cal  (-T-kal)  j  pertaining  to  dynamite  or  dyna¬ 
miters.  —  dy'na  mit'i-cal  ly,  adv. 

dy'na  mit  ing  (-mit'Tug),  n.  The  use  of  dynamite  ;  esp.,  its 
use  for  anarchistic  or  other  lawless  destruction  of  life,  etc. 
dy'na-mit  i3m  (-Tz’m),  n.  The  work  of  dynamiters.  — 
dy'na  mit  1st  (-mlt'Tst),  n. 

dy'na  mo  (di'na-mo),  n.  [Short  for  dynamo-electric  ma¬ 
chine.']  Elec.  A  machine  for  converting  mechanical  energy 
into  electrical  energy,  or  (sometimes)  electrical  energj' 
into  mechanical  energy,  by  magneto-electric  induction. 


1  Diagram  of  Simple  Direct-Current  Dynamo.  2  Diagram  of 
Simple  Alternating-Current  Dynamo.  X,  .s'  North  and  South 
Pole  Pieces  of  Field  Magnet ;  A,  C  Armature  Winding  ;  B  Com¬ 
mutator  with  Brushes  above  and  below  and  line  circuit  wires 
leading  from  them  ;  D  Slip  Rings  with  Brushes  above  and  line 
circuit  wires.  In  1  the  Armature  Winding  A  is  supposed  to  rotate 
about  a  longitudinal 
axis,  the  upper  portion 
moving  toward  the  ob¬ 
server.  The  arrows 
show  the  direction  of 
the  induced  currents. 


Bipolar  D  i-  |lll 
rect-Current  j| 

Dynamo.  F  F  |! 

Field  Coils  ;  l!il 
MM  Field 
Magnets  ;  A 
Armature  ;  F 
Driving  Pul¬ 
ley  ;  C  Com¬ 
mutator;  li  B 
Brushes  ;  II 
Brush  Hold¬ 
er  ;  R  Handle 
to  Rocker 
Arm  ;  IF  Wire  conveying  current  to  Field  Coils. 

A  dynamo  consists 
essentially  of  a  mag¬ 
netic  field,  a  conduc¬ 
tor,  and  appliances 
for  collecting  the 
current  produced  by 
the  relative  motion 
of  the  conductor  and 
the  field.  Usually  the 
conductor,  or  arma¬ 
ture ,  consisting  of 
copper  wire  coiled 
about  an  iron  core, 
revolves  in  the  field 
produced  by  the  field 
magnets.  Either  per¬ 
manent  magnets  or 
electromagnets  may 
be  used;  if  the  latter, 
the  dynamo  is  said  to 
be  separately  excited 
when  the  current  for 
the  field  magnets 
comes  from  an  out¬ 
side  source,  and  self- 
exciting  when  part 


Multipolar  Direct  -  Current  Generator. 
F  F  F  F  Field  Coils  ;  P  Pulley  ;  C 
Commutator  ;  B  Brush  ;  H  Brush 
Holder;  It  Rocker  Arm  ;  IFConductor 
conveying  current  to  Field  Coils  ;  A'  A’ 
Conductor  conveying  current  to  T  Ter¬ 
minal  Board  ;  Z  Belt  Tightener. 


of  the  current  which  it  generates  is  used  for  that  pur¬ 
pose.  A  machine 
.with  permanent 
magnets  is,  however, 
usually  called  a  mag¬ 
neto,  and  is  never 
made  in  large  sizes. 

According  to  the 
manner  of  winding 
field  magnets,  self- 
excited  dynamos  are 
spoken  of  as  series- 
wo  u  nd.sh  tint-wound , 
and  com po u nd - 
wound  ;  also  as  open- 
coil  or  closed-coil  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  winding  of  the  arma¬ 
ture.  The  current  generated  in  the 
armature  winding  is  alternating,  and 
when  an  alternating  current  is  de¬ 
sired  it  is  conveyed  to  the  line  cir¬ 
cuit  by  collector  or  slip  rings  and 
brushes.  A  commutator  is  used  to  rec¬ 
tify  the  current  toadirectcurrent.  See 
winding,  Gkammering,  magnetic  cir¬ 
cuit.  Also,  a  dynamo-electric  motor.  Induction 


;  see 
from 


Motor, 
with  Squirrel-cage 
Rotor.  M,  removed, 
showing  Stator,  2, 
or  Primary  Wind¬ 
ing  ;  1  Ena  of  Case 
(with  one  bearing 
for  Rotor)  removed. 


dy'na  mo-  (di'na-mo- ;  dTn'a- 
dyna-).  A  combining  form 
Greek  8vva/x.i<;,  power. 
dy'na  mo-e-lec'tric  (-e-lSk'trTk)  | 
dy  na  mo-e  lec'tri-cal  (-trl-kal)  |  a’ 

[dynamo-  -f-  electric.  See  dynamic.] 

Pertaining  to  the  conversion,  by  induction,  of  mechanical 
energy  into  electrical  energy,  or  vice  versa.  Dynamo-elec¬ 
tric  machines  are  called  dynamo-electric  generators,  or  sim¬ 
ply  dynamos,  when  an  electric  current  is  produced,  and 
dynamo-electric  motors,  or  simply  motors,  when  a  current 
is  made  to  produce  mechanical  power.  The  same  machine 
may  be  used  either  as  a  dynamo  or  as  a  motor, 
dy  na  mo  gen'e  sis  (dl'na-mo-jgn'e-sis  ;  din'd-),  n.  [ dy - 
namo-  -{-  -generis.  J  Psychol .  The  fact  or  principle  that 
changes  in  excitations  of  the  senses  result  or  reappear  in 
changes  in  muscular  tension  or  activity  ;  —  applied  also  to 
heightening  of  thought  activity  as  a  correlative  of  sense 

excitation. —dy  na  mo  gen'ic  (-jgn'Tk),  a. 
dy  na-mog'e-ny  (-m5j'e-nT),  n.  [dynamo--]- -geny.]  Psy¬ 
chol.  An  instance  of  dyna  mogene  sis  ;  dynamogenic  action, 
dy-nam'o-graph  (di-nSin'6-graf ;  dT-),  n.  [dynamo-  -f 
-graph.]  Physiol.  A  dynamometer  to  which  is  attached  a 
device  for  automatically  registering  muscular  power.  — 
dy'na-mo  graph 'ic  (di'na-mo-grSf'Tk  ;  din'd-),  a. 
dy  na  mo-met  a  mor'phism  (dl'nd-mo-mgt'd-mor'fTz’m  ; 
din'd-),  n.  [dynamo-  -f-  metamorphism.]  a  Geol.  Met¬ 
amorphism  in  which  mechanical  energy,  as  exerted  in  pres¬ 
sure,  is  the  principal  agent ;  —  contrasted  with  pyrometa- 
morphism,  hydrometamorphism,  b  Physics.  Transforma¬ 
tion  of  one  form  of  energy  into  another.  —  dy'na  mo-met' - 
a-mor'phic  (  flk),  a.  —  dy'na  mo  met  a-mor'phosed 

(-fost),  a.  Geol.  Altered  by  dynamometamorphism. 
dy  na-mom'e-ter  (di'nd-mbm'e-ter ;  din'd-),  n.  [Cf.  F.  dy- 
namometre.  See  dynameter.] 

1  An  apparatus  for  measuring 
force  or  power,  esp.  muscular 
effort  of  men  or  animals,  or  the 
power  developed  by  a  motor,  or 
that  required  to  operate  ma¬ 
chinery.  It  commonly  embodies  Dynamometer  for  measur- 
a  spring  to  be  compressed  or  ing  the  gripping  power  of 
weight  to  be  sustained  by  the  t,,e  hand, 
force  applied,  combined  with  an  index,  or  automatic  re¬ 
corder,  to  show  the  work  performed.  See  absorption  dy¬ 
namometer,  transmission  dynamometer. 

2.  =  dynameter. 

dy'na  mom'e-try  (-inSm'e-trT),  n.  Art  or  process  of  meas¬ 
uring  forces  doing  work.  —  dy  na  mo  mefc'ric  (-mo-mSt'- 
rlk),  dy'na-mo-met'ri-cal  (-rl-kdl),  a. 
dynamometric  governor.  See  governor,  n .,  6. 
dy'na  mo  stat'ic  (-mo-st£t'ik),  a.  [dynamo-  -f-  static.] 
Elec.  Pert,  to  or  designating  a  machine  for  producing  static 
electricity  by  the  use  of  a  continuous  or  alternating  current, 
dy'na  mo'tor  (di'nd-mo'ter ;  din'd-),  n.  Elec.  A  special 
form  of  motor  generator  combining  the  motor  and  gener¬ 
ator  in  a  single  machine  with  one  field  magnet  and  with 
two  armatures  (or  with  one  armature  upon  which  are  two 
windings),  one  receiving  current  as  a  motor  and  the  other 
generating  current  as  a  dynamo, 
dy'nast  (di'nast ;  dTn'ast ;  see  dyna-),  n.  [L.  dynastes , 
Gr.  Svracnris,  fr.  BvvatrOaL  to  be  able  or  strong  :  cf.  F.  dy- 
nasle.  See  dynamic.]  A  ruler  ;  a  governor  ;  a  prince, 
dy-nas'tic  (di-nSs'tTk;  dl-),  dy-nas'ti-cal  (-tl-kdl),  a. 
[Gr.  SvvacrriKos  of  a  dynast,  fr.  Svvaarr);:  cf .  F.  dyjiastiqzie.] 
Of  or  relating  to  a  dynasty.  —  dy-nas'ti  cal-ly,  adv. 
Dy'nas-ti'nae  (dl'nSs-ti'ne ;  dln'Ss-),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr. 
8vvd<TTr)< ;  lord,  ruler.]  Zool.  A  subfamily  of  lamellicorn 
beetles  of  the  family  Scarabaeidae,  comprising  some  of  the* 
largest  existing  insects.  The  males  are  often  armed  with 
a  large  horn  on  the  head  (and  sometimes  one  or  more  on 
the  thorax),  whence  the  term  rhinoceros  beetle  is  applied  to 
members  of  the  group.  Dy-nas'tes  (dl-n&s'tez  ;dl-)  is  the 
typical  genus,  and  includes  two  large  species,  D.  tityrus 
and  D.  grant ii ,  of  the  southern  and  western  United  States, 
respectively,  as  well  as  the  Hercules  beetle  (which  see), 
dy'nas-ty  (di'nds-tl  ;  dln'fis-tl  ;  277  :  see  dyna-),  n. ;  pi. 
-ties  (-tlz).  [Gr.  Sveatrreia  lordship,  fr.  8wda”rrjs  :  cf.  F. 


dynastie  dynasty.  See  dynast.]  1.  Sovereignty;  lord- 
ship  ;  dominion.  Obs.  or  R. 

2.  A  race  or  succession  of  kings,  of  the  same  line  or  family; 
the  continued  lordship  of  a  race  of  rulers, 
dyne  (dill),  n.  [Gr.  Svvapo:  power :  cf.  F.  dyne.  See  dy¬ 
namic.]  Physics.  The  unit  of  force  in  the  C.  G.  S.  system 
of  physical  units ;  that  is,  the  force  which,  acting  on  a 
gram  for  a  second,  imparts  to  it  a  velocity  of  a  centimeter 
per  second.  It  is  approximately  the  force  exerted  by  a 
milligram  weight  under  the  influence  of  gravity. 

Dy  oph'y-site  (di-of'I-sit),  n.  [Gr.  8vo  two  -f-  <£v<n9  na¬ 
ture.]  Eccl.  Jlist.  One  of  those  who  maintain  the  exist¬ 
ence  of  a  dhal  nature,  the  divine  and  the  human  united, 
in  the  person  of  Christ,  according  to  the  decision  of  the 
fourth  Ecumenical  Council  at  Chalcedon  (a.  d.  451) ;  —  op¬ 
posed  to  Monophysite.  —  Dy  o  phy  sit'ic  (di'o-fl-slt'lk), 
Dy'o-phy  sit'ic-al  (-i-kal),  a.  —  Dy-oph'y-si-tism  (di- 
bf'l-sl-tlz’m ;  -si-tlz’m),  n. 

Dy-oth'e-lete  (di-5th'e-let),  or  Dy-oth'e-lite  (-lit),  n.  [Gr. 
duo  two -f- 0eAeu/,  iOe. Aeic,  to  will,  be  willing.]  Eccl.  Hist. 
One  of  those  who  maintain  the  doctrine  of  the  two  wills  in 
Christ,  the  human  and  the  divine  ;  —  opposed  to  Monothe- 
lete.  — Dy'o  the-le'tian  (di'6-the-le'shdn),  Dy'o  the-let'- 
ic  (-ISt'Tk),  Dy'o  the  let'I-cal  (-I-kal),  a.  —  Dy-oth'e  le- 
tism  (di-oth'e-le-tlz’m),  n.  —  Dy  Oth'e-llsm  (-e-llz’m),  n. 
dyp'none  (dlp'non),  7/.  [di--\- hypnone.]  Chem.  A  crys¬ 

talline  substance,  Cir,H140,  formed  by  the  condensation  of 
two  molecules  of  acetophenone,  or  hypnone. 
dys-  (dls-).  A  prefix,  from  Greek  hard ,  ill ,  and  sig¬ 

nifying  ill,  bad,  hard,  difficult,  and  the  like ;  cf.  the  pre¬ 
fixes,  Skr.  dus-,  Goth,  tuz -,  OHG.  zur-,  G.  zer-,  AS.  to-,  Icel. 
tor-,  Ir.  do-. 

dys  aes  the'si  a,  dys'es-the'sl  sl  (dls'Ss-the'sI-a ;  -zhl-d), 
n.  [NL. ;  dys-  -f-  lesthesia.]  Med.  Impairment  of  any  of 
the  senses,  esp.  of  touch.  —  dys'aes-thet'ic,  dys'es-thet'- 
lc  (-thet'Ik),  a. 

dys-al'bu -mose  (dls-Sl'bu-mos),  n.  [dys-  albumose.] 
Physiol.  Chem.  An  alteration  product  of  hetero-albumose, 
insoluble  in  salt  solutions,  but  soluble  in  weak  acids  and 
alkalies.  See  hetero-albumose. 

dys-ar'thri-a(dls-ar'thrl-d),7i.  [NL.  See  dys-,arthron.] 
Med.  Difficult  articulation  of  words,  due  to  disease  of  the 
central  nervous  system.  —  dys-ar'thric  (-tlirlk),  a. 
dys'ar  thro'sis  (dls'iir-thro'sls),  n.  [NL. ;  dys-  -f-  ar¬ 
throsis.]  Med.  a  Any  morbid  condition  of  a  joint  in 
which  there  is  less  than  the  normal  power  of  motion,  due 
to  deformity,  dislocation,  or  disease,  b  Dysarthria, 
dys-chro  ma-top'si-a  (dls-kro'md-tbp'sl-d ;  -shd),  n. 
[NL.  ;  dys-  -f-  chromato-  -f-  -opsia.]  Med.  Imperfect  vision 
as  regards  color  ;  difficulty  in  distinguishing  colors, 
dys-cra'si-a (dls-kra'zhl-d  ;  -zl-d),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  8v<r- 
Kpacria  ;  6v9-  bad  -J-  Kpdaas  mixture,  fr.  Kepavvvi  at  to  mix.] 
Med.  An  ill  habit  or  state  of  the  constitution  ;  —  formerly 
regarded  as  dependent  on  a  morbid  condition  of  the  blood 
and  humors.  (See  humor.)  —  dys-Cia'si-al  (-zl-al),  dys- 
cras'ic  (-krSz'Ik  ;  -krSs'Ik),  a. 

dys'era-site  (dls'krd-sit),  n.  [dys-  +  Gr.  tcpdais  com¬ 
pound.]  A  native  compound  of  antimony  and  silver,  of 
variable  composition,  usually  massive  and  silver-white. 
H.,  3.5-4.  Sp.  gr.,  9.44-9.85. 

dys'en  ter'ic  (dls'Sn-tSr'lk)  )  a.  [L.  dyseniericus,  Gr. 
dys'en-ter'i-cal  (-I-kal)  (  Suo-euTepixo?.]  Of  or  per¬ 
taining  to  dysentery  ;  having  dysentery  ;  as,  a  dysenteric 
patient ;  dysenteric  symptoms. 

dys'en-ter-y  (dls'cn-t6r-l),  7 1.  [L.  dysenteric,  Gr.  8v<rer- 

repia  ;  6u9-  ill,  bad  -j-  c vrtpov,  pi.  eurepa,  intestines,  akin 
to  el'To?  within,  in,  E.  in  :  cf.  F.  dysc7ite7’ie.  See  dys-  ; 
in.]  Med.  A  disease  attended  with  fever,  inflammation, 
and  ulceration  of  the  large  intestine,  and  characterized  by 
griping  pains,  constant  desire  to  evacuate  the  bowels,  and 
the  discharge  of  mucus  and  blood.  It  may  be  acute  or 
chronic,  sporadic  or  epidemic.  When  epidemic  it  is  often 
malignant.  Amajbic,  or  tropical,  dysentery  is  caused  by 
the  presence  of  amoebae  in  the  intestmal  canal.  Bacillary, 
or  Japanese,  dyseiitery  is  due  to  the  presence  of  a  certain 
bacillus  in  the  intestinal  canal.  Diphtheritic  dysentery  is 
characterized  by  the  formation  of  a  false  membrane, 
dys  i-dro'sis  (dls'l-dro'sls),  n.  [NL.;  dys-  -f-  Gr.  i8p,8 9 
sweat.]  Med.  a  An  abnormal  secretion  of  sweat,  b  A 
skin  disease  characterized  by  formation  of  deep-seated 
vesicles  on  the  palms  and  soles  ;  pompholyx. 
dys  lo-gis'tie  (dls'lo-jls'tlk),  a.  [dys-  -f-  Gr.  A d-yo?  dis¬ 
course,  fr.  \eyeii'  to  speak.]  Unfavorable  ;  not  commend¬ 
atory  ;  —  opposed  to  eulogistic.  —  dys'lo-gis'ti-cal-ly, 
(-tl-kal-T),  adv. 

dys'lu  ite  (dls'loo-It),  n.  [dys-  -f-  Gr.  Aueiu  to  loose,  dis¬ 
solve.]  Min .  A  brown  variety  of  gahnite.  See  gahnite. 
dys'ly-sin  (dls'll-aln),  n.  [dys-  -f-  Gr.  Auats  a  loosing.] 
Physiol.  Chem.  The  anhydride  of  a  cholic  acid  ;  —  so  called 
because  difficult  to  dissolve.  That  corresponding  to  ordi¬ 
nary  cholic  acid  is  an  amorphous  substance  found  in  feces, 
dys-men'or-rhe'a,  dys-men'or-rhee'a  (dIs-mSn'3-re'd), 
7? .  [NL. ;  dys-  -j-  Gr.  p.yv  month  -f-  -rhea.]  Med.  Diffi¬ 
cult  and  painful  menstruation.  —  dys  men'or-rhe'al, 
dys-men'or-rhce'al  (-51),  a. 

dys'mer-o-gen'e-sis  (dls'mgr-o-jSn'e-sIs),  7 1.  [NL.  ;  dys- 
4-  77i  ero  genes  is .  ]  Biol.  Merogenesis  resulting  in  the  suc¬ 
cessive  formation  of  unlike  parts  or  segments, 
dys'mer-o-ge-net'ic  (-je-ngt'Ik),  a.  Biol.  Pertaining  to, 
or  characterized  by,  dysmerogenesis. 


power.]  Arifttotelianism.  The 
state  of  that  which  is  not  yet 
fully  realized  ;  power  ;  poten¬ 
tiality  :  —  opposed  rgt  ia. 
dy  na-mis'tic  (dT'iui-mTs'tYk  ; 
din'd-),  a.  Of  or  pert,  to  force, 
dy'na-mi-tard'  (d  I'n  d-m  T- 
tard';  din'-;  F.  de/na/me/tar'), 
n.  A  dynamiter. 

II  dy  na  mi  teur'  (d  e'n  a'm  e'- 
tQr'),  n.  [F.]  A  dynamiter, 
dy'na-mize  (dT'nd-mlz  ;  dln'- 
«-),  v.  t.  [Gr.  6vua/xt9  power.] 
Bomeop.  To  make  (drugs)  me¬ 
dicinally  effective  by  comminu¬ 
tion,  dilution,  etc.  —  dy  na-mi- 
za'tion  (-mT-za'shun  ;  -inT- 
za'shdn),  n. 

dy-nam'o-gen  (dl-nam'rt-i5n  ; 
dT-),  n.  [ dynamo -  -f  -yen.]  = 
Hercules  powder. 
dy'na-mog'e-Tioua(  dl'nd-mBj'f- 
nds;  din'd-),  a.  D\  namogenic. 
—  dy'na  mog'e-noua  ly,  adv. 


dy-nam  'o-phone  ( di-nam'6-fon ; 

dl-),  //.  [dynamo-  4-  -phone.]  A 
form  of  dynamometer  which 
measures  tne  tw'ist  of  a  revolv¬ 
ing  shaft  by  means  of  two  tele¬ 
phone  circuits. 

li  dy-naa'tas,  n.  pi.  [L.,  acc.  pi.  of 
dynastes  dynast.]  Dynasts.  Obs. 
dy-na8'ti-ciBm  (d T-n  a  s't  I- 
alz’m  ;  dl-),  n.  See -ism. 
Dy-naa 'tides  (-dez),  n.  pi. 
[NL.]  Zool.  A  gTonp  equiva¬ 
lent  to  Dvnastin.e.  —  dy-naa'- 
ti-dan  (-tl-d'/n),  w. 
dyn'der.  Var.  of  dinder. 
dynte.  4  dint. 
dy'o-phone  (dI'?5-fon),  n.  [Gr. 
5uo  two  +  -phone. ~)  Physics.  A 
musical  instrument  capable  of 
giving  simultaneously  two  tones 
differing  in  timbre,  Dut  of  the 
same  pitch. 

dy'o-the-ism (-thf-Tz’m), n.  [Gr. 
6uo  two  -F  theism.]  A  doctrine 


or  system  recognizing  two  gods, 
dy'phone,  n.  [Gr.  6uo  two  4- 
<h<ovri  sound.]  Music.  A  double 
lute,  invented  in  1672  by  Thomas 
Mnce. 

dya'a-cou'al-a  (dla'd-koo'zhl- 
d  ;  -zl-d),  n.  [NL.  ;  dys-  4-  Or. 
a  couTtc  a  hearing.  See  acous¬ 
tic.]  Med.  An  affection  of  the 
hearing  in  which  ordinary 
sounds  produce  discomfort, 
dys  a-cou'ai^  (-ki'Jo'Ble),  dva'a- 
couB'ma  (-kooz'ma),  7i.  [NL.] 

Med.  =  D  VSACOUSI  A. 
dys-an'a-lyte  (dls-au'd-llt),  n. 
[Gr.  6u<rni/aAuro9  hard  to  un¬ 
do.]  Min.  A  titanoniobate  of 
calcium  and  iron,  occurring  in 
cubic  crystals. 

dyB'chro-a(dls'kro-d),  v.  [NL.; 
dys-  -f  Gr.  xpoa  color  of  the 
skin.]  Med.  Discoloration  of 
the  skin,  as  in  jaundice. 


dya-chro'mi-a  (dls-kro'ml-d), 
n.  [NL.  ;  dys-  4-  Gr.  ypto/xa 
the  complexion.]  Med.  Abnor¬ 
mal  pigmentation  of  the  skin. 
dya'chro-nouB  (dls'krC-nws),  a. 
[dys-  4-  Gr.  xpopos  time.]  Sep¬ 
arate  as  to  time. 

dys-co'ri-a  (dls-ko'rl-d),  n. 
[NL. ;  dys-  4-  Gr.  Koprj  the  pu- 

fiil.l  Med.  A  condition  marked 
»y  faulty  shape  of  the  pupil, 
dys-crase',  t.  To  distemper; 
to  affect  with  dyscrasia.  Obs. 
dya'cra-By  (dls'krd-sl).  n.  [Cf. 
Y.  dyscrasiei]  Dyscrasia. 
dysentery  root,  dysentery  weed. 
Beggar-lice  ( Lap  pul  a  rirgini- 
ana).  Its  root  is  astringent, 
dysestafe.  f  distaff. 
dys  es-the'si-a.  Var.  of  dys.es- 
tuksia.-  dys  es-thet'ic.  a. 
dys  es-the'sis,  n.  [NL.]  Dys- 
!  a'sthesia. 

dys-gen 'e-sis.  n.  [dys-  -F  -gene¬ 


sis.']  Biol.  Infertility  ;  specif., 
a  condition  in  which  the  hybrids 
are  sterile  among  themselves, 
but  are  fertile  with  members  of 
either  parent  race.  Rare.  —  dys  - 

§e-nes'ic  (dls'jP-nfs'Ik),  a.  R. 

ys-geu'si-a  (dls-gn'sl-a),  n. 
[NL.  ;  dys-  -F  Gr.  *yeu<ri9  taste.] 
Med.  Abnormal  taste, 
dys  hi-dro'sis  (dls'hl-dro'sls), 
n.  [NL.]  Med.  =  DYSIDROS1S. 
dys  ki-ne'si-a  (-kl-ne'sT-a;  -zhl- 
a).  n.  [NL  ,  fr.  Gr.  8v<tki vrjfri  a 
difficulty  of  moving.]  Med.  Im¬ 
pairment  of  voluntary  motion, 
dys-la'li  a  (-la'lT-a),  dys'la-ly 
(dls'ld-ll),  n.  INL.  dyslalia  ; 
dys-  4-  Gr.  AaAetc  to  speak.] 
Defect  of  articulative  power, 
dys-lex'l-a  (-lfk'sl-d),  n.  [NL.; 
dys-  -F  Gr.  Ae'^t9  speech.]  Med. 
Loss  of  power  to  read,  as  in  some 
forms  of  aphasia. 


dys-lo'gi-a  (-15'jl-a),  n.  [NL. 
See  DYS-  ;  -LOGY.]  Med.  a  Im¬ 
pairment  of  the  power  of  rea¬ 
soning.  b  Difficulty  of  speech, 
dys'lo-gy  (dls'16-jl),  n.  [dys- 
•  -A"///.]  Censure  ;  — opposed 
to  eulogy  Rare. 

Dys'mas.  Var.  of  Dismas. 
dys'mer-lsm  (dls'mSr-Tz’m \  n. 
[dys-  F  Gr.  pepos  part.]  Biol. 
An  aggregation  of  unlike  parts 
or  units  ;  the  result  of  dysmero- 
genesis.  —  dys  me-ris'ti’c  (-m?- 
rT8'tIk),  a. 

dys'mer-o-morph'  (dIs'm?r-S- 

mdrf'),  7i»  [dys-  -F  inero-  4- 
-monih.]  Biol.  Organism  result¬ 
ing  from  dysmerogenesis.— dye' 
mer-o-mor'phic  (-mhr'flk  1.  a. 
dys-mim'i-a  (dls-inlm'T-d),  a 
fNL.  See  dys-  t  mumjc.]  Med 
Impairment  of  the  power  of  us¬ 
ing  gestures  to  express  though  ts 
dys'no-my  (dls'no-ml),  n  ((ir 


food,  foot ;  out,  oil ;  chair  ;  go  ;  sing,  igk  ;  then,  thin  ;  nature,  verdure  (250) ;  K  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144) ;  boN  ;  yet ;  zh  =  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Quids. 
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dyB'O-dlle  (dTs'S-dll;  -dll),  n.  [Gr.  8vau)8r)<;  ill-smelling  ; 
6vs-  bad  -f-  otjeir  to  smell.]  Jain.  A  hydrocarbon  com¬ 
pound,  occurring  in  thin  liexible  folia,  and  emitting  a  high¬ 
ly  fetid  odor  when  burning. 

dys-ox'i-dize  (dTs-5k'sT-diz),  v.  t.  ct*  i.  [dys-  +  oxidize.'] 
Physiol.  Chem.  To  oxidize  with  difficulty;  — said  of  sub¬ 
stances  not  affected  by  ordinary  (molecular)  oxygen.  Con¬ 
trasted  with  autoxidize.  —  dys-ox  i  da'tion  (-da'shun),  n. 
—  dys-ox'i  diz  a  ble  (-diz'd-b’l),  a. 
dys'pa-thy  (dTs'pd-thi),  n.  [ dys -  -f-  sympathy  ;  cf.  OF. 
dispalhie.]  Antipathy  or  lack  of  fellow  feeling;  —  the 
reverse  of  sympathy.  R.  —  dys  pa-thet'ic  (-tlifit'Tk),  a.  R. 
dys  pep'si-a  (dTs-pSp'sT-d  ;  -sbd),?i.  [L.  dyspepsia ,  Gr.  8v <s- 
r.e  ita,  fr.  8v<jire7rTo<>  hard  to  digest ;  6vs-  hard  -f-  it eirreiv  to 
cook,  digest  ;  akin  to  E.  cook:  cf.  F.  dyspepsie.  See  dys-; 
1st  cook.]  Med.  Difficult  or  deranged  digestion;  indigestion; 
an  impaired  or  disordered  state  of  the  stomach  in  which 
its  functions  are  disturbed  and  which  is  unattended  by 
other  diseases,  or  accompanied  by  only  minor  diseases. 
Its  symptoms  are  loss  of  appetite,  nausea,  heartburn,  acrid 
or  fetid  eructations,  a  sense  of  weight  or  fullness  in  the 
stomach,  esp.  after  a  meal,  etc.  Dyspepsia  may  be  due  to, 
or  associated  with,  excessive  acidity  of  the  stomach  (acid 
dyspepsia),  a  lack  of  tone  in  the  digestive  organs  (atonic 
dyspepsia),  gastric  inflammation  (catarrhal  dyspepsia),  fer¬ 
mentation  of  ingested  foods  (fermentative  dyspepsiai,  forma¬ 
tion  of  gas  (flatulent  dyspepsia),  or  some  disease  of  the  nerves 
of  the  stomach  (nervous  dyspepsia). 

dys-pep'tic  (-pSp'tlk),  dys  pep'tl-cal  (-tl-kal),  a.  Per¬ 


taining  to  dyspepsia ;  having  dyspepsia  ;  as,  a  dyspeptic  or 
dyspeptical  symptom.  —  dys-pep'ti-cal-ly,  adv. 
dys-pep'tic  (dTs-p6p'tIk),  n.  A  person  having  dyspepsia, 
dys-pha'gi-a  (dTs-fa'jT-a),  n.  [NL. ;  dys-  -f  Gr.  Qayelv 
to  eat.]  Med.  Difficulty  in  swallowing.  —  dys  phag'ic 
(-fSj'Tk),  a. 

dys-pha'si-a  (dTs-fa'zlit-d  ;  -zt-d),  n.  [NL.  ;  dys--j-  - pha - 
sia.]  Med.  Imperfection  of  speech,  due  to  brain  disease. 
—  dys-phas'ic  (-f&z'Tk  ;  -fSs'Tk),  a. 

dys-pho'Jli-a  (dTs-fo'nT-a),  ».  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  Svatfxo via  ;  8v;- 
hard  -f-  (/xoftj  sound,  voice.]  Med.  Difficulty  in  producing 
vocal  sounds  ;  enfeebled  or  depraved  voice.  — tiys-phon'- 
ic  (-fbn'Tk  ;  -fo'nTk),  a. 

dys-pho'ri-a  (dls-fo'rl-a ;  201),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  bva^opla, 
fr.  6vcr0opo5  hard  to  bear;  8vt-  hard  -f-  fepnv  to  bear.] 
Med.  Impatience  under  affliction  ;  morbid  restlessness  ; 
dissatisfaction  ;  the  fidgets. 

dysp-nce'a,  dysp-ne'a  (dTsp-ne'd),  n.  [L.  dyspnoea ,  fr. 
Gr.  Sixrni'OLa,  fr.  8va rri'ooy  short  of  breath  ;  8us-  hard  -f- 
nvor),  nvoiYj,  breathing.]  Med.  Difficult  or  painful  breath¬ 
ing.  —  dysp  ncE'al,  dysp-ne'al  (-ne'al),  dysp  noe'ic, 
dysp-ne'ic  (-ne'Tk),  dysp-no'ic  (-no'Tk),  a. 
dys-pro'si-um  (dis-pro'shi-um  ;  -sT-wm),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr. 
8v<TTrpo<rLTOf  hard  to  get  at.]  Chem.  An  element  of  the 
rare  earth  group.  Symbol  Dy ;  at.  wt.,  1G2.5. 
dys'tel-e-ol'o-gy  (dTsael-e-51'o-jT;  dts'te-le-),  n.  [dya-  -f 
teleology.]  The  doctrine  of  purposelessness  in  nature  ;  — 
applied  by  Haeckel  to  that  branch  of  biology  which  treats 


of  rudimentary  organs,  in  view  of  their  being  useless  to  the 
life  of  the  organism.  Cf.  teleology.  —  dys  tel-e  O-log'i- 
cal  (dTs'tSl-e-o-lbj'T-kfll ;  dls'te-le-),  a.  —  dys'tel  e  ol'o- 
gist  (-51'o-jTst),  n. 

dys  to'ci-a  (dls-to'shT-d),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  8v<xroK^a  ; 
hard  -f-  tokos  delivery.]  Med.  Difficult  parturition. — 
dys-to'cial  (-shdl),  a. 

dys-tro'phi-a  (dls-tro'fT-d) 1  n.  [NL.  dystrophia.  See 
dys'tro-phy  (dis'tro-fT)  j  DYS- ;  -trophy.]  Med.  Im¬ 
perfect  or  faulty  nutrition.  —  dys  troph'ic  (-trbf'Tk),  a. 
dys  u'ri  a  (dTs-u'ri-a),  n.  [L.,  Gr.  8v<rovpia  ;  6vs-  -j-01  po^ 
urine  :  cf.  F.  dysurie.]  Med.  Difficult  or  painful  discharge 
of  urine.  —  dys-u'ric  (-u'llk),  a. 

Dy  tis'ci  d3e  (di-tls'T-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.  See  Dytisccs.} 
Zool.  A  family  of  predaceous  aquatic  beetles  of  oval,  flat¬ 
tened  form,  with  threadlike  antennae  ;  the  diving  beetles. 
They  are  very  voracious,  feeding  on  aquatic  insects,  worm?,, 
etc.,  and  even  young  fish.  In  the  water  they  rest  in  an 
inclined  position,  head  downward.  Their  larva?  are  aquatic 
and  predaceous  and  are  called  water  tigers.  The  larger 
American  species  belong  mostly  to  the  genera  Cybister  and 
Dytiscus.  —  dy-tis'cid  (-Id),  a.  t£*  n. 

Dy-tis'CUS  (dl-tTs'kws),  n.  [NL.,  irreg.  fr.  Gr.  8vtikos 
able  to  dive,  8vtyjs  a  diver,  fr.  Sve tv  to  sink.]  Zool .  Tlio 
typical  genus  of  diving  beetles.  See  Dytiscida:. 
dzig'ge-tai  (dzTg'^-tl),  n.  [Mongolian  tchikhitei  long¬ 
eared.  Ox/.  E.D.]  A  wild  ass  of  Mongolia,  probably  a 
subspecies  of  the  kiang. 


I1  (e).  1.  The  fifth  letter  of  the  English  alphabet.  It 

1  derives  its  form,  name,  and  value  from  the  Latin,  the 
form  and  value  being  further  derived  from  the  Greek,  into 
which  it  came  from  the  Phoenician,  and  ultimately,  per¬ 
haps,  from  the  Egyptian.  See  alphabet.  It  lust.  Etymo¬ 
logically  e  is  most  closely  related  to  ?,  o,  and  o.  as  illustrated 
by  fr/11,  fell ;  man,  men  ;  drink,  drernk,  drenen  ;  dint,  dent ; 
doom,  deem ;  goose,  geese ;  beef,  OF.  boef,  L.  bos ;  and  E. 
cheer,  OF.  chtere.  LL.  cora.  E  has  in  English  several 
sounds,  the  two  principal  being  its  “  long  ”  or  name  sound, 
as  in  eve,  me,  and  the  short,  as  in  end,  best.  For  its  other 
values  and  functions  see  Guide  to  Pron .,  §§148-161. 

2.  As  a  symbol,  used  to  denote  or  indicate:  a  [cap.  or 
l.  e.]  The  fifth  in  a  series  ;  fifth  in  order  or  class ;  some¬ 
times,  the  numeral  5;  as,  company  E.  b  [caj>.]  Logic. 
The  universal  negative  proposition  (No  A  is  B).  c  [cap.'] 
Naut.  The  second-class  Lloyds  rating,  d  [/.  c.]  Math. 
(1)  The  base  of  the  natural  or  Napierian  system  of  loga¬ 
rithms.  (2)  Eccentricity  (of  a  curve),  e  [/.  e.]  Dynam. 
The  coefficient  of  restitution  of  elasticity.  I  Elec.  In  the 
form  E  or  e,  electromotive  force ;  voltage ;  potential  dif¬ 
ference.  g  Chem.  [cap.]  Erbium,  h  Asfron.  [cap.]  A 
prominent  Fraunhofer  line  caused  by  iron,  i  [cap.]  Mech. 
Modulus  of  elasticity  (Young’s  modulus).  J  [/.  c.]  Mech. 
Strain  per  unit  length,  k  Music.  (1)  The  third  tone 
of  the  model  major  scale  (that  in  C),  or  the  fifth  tone  in  its 
relative  minor  scale  (that  in  A  minor).  (2)  In  notation, 
any  symbol  representing  this  tone,  as  a  note  on  a  certain 
line  or  space  of  a  staff.  See  clef,  lllust.  (3)  On  a  key¬ 
board,  any  key  giving  this  tone.  See  keyboard,  lllust. 

3.  As  a  medieval  Roman  numeral,  E  stands  for  250. 

4.  As  an  abbreviation :  a  In  the  form  E. :  Various  proper 
names,  as  Edward  (in  library  cataloguing  E:),  Elizabeth 
(in  library  cataloguing  E  .  .),  Eugene,  etc. ;  Earl  ;  Earth  ; 
Eastern  (Postal  District,  London) ;  Easter  (Term) ; 
Edinburgh ;  Elohist  Prophetic  Document,  or  its  author, 
the  earliest  stratum  being  designated  7?1,  later  strata  E- , 
and  E 3  (0.  T.  Criticism)  ;  English,  b  In  the  form  e.  or  E. : 
East:  early;  emmetropia  ;  engineer;  errors  ( Baseball ); 
engineering;  entrance  ( Theal.);  export. 

E  flat  (E1?),  the  tone  a  half  step  below  E.  Named  from  their 
respective  keynotes  are :  E  flat  major,  E  major,  the  major 
scales  or  keys  having  the  signatures  respectively  of  three 
fiats  and  four  sharps  ;  E  flat  minor,  E  minor,  the  minor  scales 
or  keys  relative  to  G  flat  major  and  G  major,  and  having 
the  same  signatures  respectively  of  six  flats  and  one  sharp, 
e-.  A  prefix  meaning  owf,  out  of,  from,  etc.  See  ex-. 

E  or  e,  7i. ;  pi.  ees,  e’s,  or  es  (ez).  The  letter  E,  e,  or  its 
sound. 

E'a  (a'a),  n.  A ssyrio- Babylon.  Myth.  A  deity  of  the  su¬ 
preme  triad  in  the  theological  system  of  the  Babylonian 
priests,  of  which  the  other  members  were  Ann  and  Bel. 
He  is  god  of  the  watery  element,  giver  of  arts  and  sciences, 
healer  of  the  sick,  and  according  to  one  vereion  creator  of  man¬ 
kind.  He  was  the  chief  deity  of  ancient  Eridu,  and  was  held  to 
be  the  father  of  Mnrduk,  the  great  god  of  Babylon.  His  consort 
is  Damkina.  Cf.  Creation  Epic. 
each  (ech),  a.  or  a.  pron.  [ME.  eche ,  zelc,  elc ,  ilk ,  AS. 
selc;  a  always  -j-  gellc  like  ;  akin  to  OD.  iegelik ,  OHG. 
eogilih ,  MHG.  iegelich ,  G.jegtich.  See  1st  aye,  alike  ;  cf. 
every,  ilk.]  Every  (individual  of  two  or  more,  esp.  of  a 
definite  number)  considered  separately  from  the  rest.  As 


now  used  each  generally  implies  reference  to  a  definite 
number  or  group  of  objects  and  emphasizes  the  considera¬ 
tion  of  them  as  individuals ;  every  emphasizes  the  fact  that 
all  the  individuals  of  a  class  or  group  are  included,  whether 
definite  or  indefinite  in  number;  as,  “  each  side  of  a  cube 
is  equal  to  every  other  side.”  Each  is  often  used  pronomi- 
ually,  referring  to  a  noun  before  or  alter  it.  Cf.  every. 

I  know  each  lane  and  every  nlley  green.  Milton. 

In  short,  each  man’s  happiness  depends  upon  himself.  Sterne. 
Then  draw  we  nearer  day  by  day, 

Each  to  his  brethren,  all  to  God.  Keble. 

Syn.  —  See  all,  distributively. 

each  other,  a  phrase  used  as  a  reciprocal  pronoun  in  oblique 
cases;  as.  we  saw  facA  other’s  faces;  they  think  of  each 
other.  Historically  each  in  the  phrase  each  other  is  in  the 
nominative  case,  other  in  an  oblique  case.  Each  other  is 
generally  used  of  two ;  one  another  of  more  than  two. 

It  is  a  bad  thing  that  men  should  hate  each  other;  but  it  is 
far  worse  that  they  should  contract  the  habit  of  cutting  one  an¬ 
other V  throats  without  hatred.  Macaulay. 

ea'ger  (e'ger),  a.  [ME.  eyre  sharp,  sour,  eager,  F.  aigre , 
fr.  L.  acer  sharp,  sour,  spirited,  zealous  ;  akin  to  Gr.  aKpos 
highest,  extreme,  Skr.  acra  point.  Cf.  acrid,  edge.] 

1.  Sharp;  keen;  acid;  sour; — applied  esp.  to  things  or 
conditions  affecting  the  taste  or  other  senses  or  sensibili¬ 
ties,  as  medicines,  unpleasant  words,  diseases,  or  cold.  Obs. 

It  is  a  nipping  and  an  eager  air.  Shak. 

2.  Spirited  or  strenuous;  sharply  contested,  as  a  fight; 

formerly,  also,  fierce  or  savage,  as  a  person  or  an  animal. 
“  Eager  as  is  a  tiger.”  Chaucer. 

Conceit  and  grief  an  eager  combat  fight.  Shak. 

3.  Excited  by  desire  in  the  pursuit  of  any  object ;  ardent 
to  pursue,  perform,  or  obtain  ;  keenly  desirous  ;  hotly 
longing ;  as,  the  hounds  were  eager  in  the  chase. 

A  crowd  of  eager  and  curious  schoolboys.  Hawthorne. 
4  Brittle;  inflexible;  not  ductile.  Obs. 

Gold  will  be  sometimes  so  eager ,  as  artists  call  it,  that  it  will 
as  little  endure  the  hammer  as  glass  itself.  Locke. 

Syn.  —  Earnest,  ardent,  vehement,  hot,  impetuous,  fer¬ 
vent,  intense,  impassioned,  zealous,  forward, 
ea'ger-ness,  n.  State  of  being  eager  ;  ardor. 

Syn.  —  Earnestness,  impetuosity,  impatience;  prompt¬ 
ness,  readiness,  alertness ;  ardor,  fervor,  fervency,  warmth, 
vehemence ;  passion.  —  Eagerness,  alacrity,  zeal,  en¬ 
thusiasm.  Eagerness  (see  etyin.  under  eager)  implies 
keenness,  impatience,  or  ardency  of  desire;  alacrity  (see 
prompt),  cheerful  readiness  or  promptness,  esp.  of  action  ; 
as,  “The  eagerness  and  strong  bent  of  the  mind  after 
knowledge,  if  not  warily  regulated,  is  often  a  hindrance  to 
it  ”  {Locke) ;  “His  [SoutheyYs]  eagentess  admits  of  no  doubt 
or  delay  ”  (Hazlitt)  ;  “We  .  .  .  shall  be  glad  to  hear  that  you 
have  exchanged  languor  for  alacrity  ”  {Coirper);  “  a  springy 
alaci'ity  and  vigor  ”  {Hawthorne)  ;  “  France,  where  alacrity 
of  service  counted  for  more  than  the  service  itself”  {M. 
Hewlett).  Zeal  (see  etym.)  adds  to  eagerness  the  implica¬ 
tion  of  strong  and  active,  sometimes  passionate,  devotion 
to  the  interests  of  a  cause  or  person ;  enthusiasm  (see 
etym.)  implies  exaltation  and  intensity,  often  extrava¬ 
gance,  of  feeling  in  behalf  of  such  interests ;  as,  “  The  zeal 
of  thine  house  hath  eaten  me  up”  ( Ps .  lxix.  9);  “had  I 
but  served  my  God  with  half  the  zeal  I  served  my  king  ” 
(Shak.);  “drunk  with  divine  enthusiasm  ”  {Shelley);  “It 
[our  faith  in  an  author]  may  be  propagated  by  the  conta¬ 
gion  of  enthusiasm ,  and  preached  with  all  the  fervor  of 
proselytism  ”  ( L .  Stephen) ;  he  gained  the  respect,  but 
could  not  rouse  the  enthusiasm ,  of  his  followers.  See  en¬ 
thusiast,  FERVOR,  CUPIDITY. 


ea'gle  (e'g’l),  n.  [ME.  egle,  F.  aigle ,  fr.  L.  aquila.  Cf. 
aquiline.]  1.  Any  of  various  large  diurnal  birds  of  prey, 
noted  for  their  strength,  size,  graceful 
figure,  keenness  of  vision,  and  powers  of 
flight.  They  are  the  members  of  several 
different  genera  of  the  family  FalconidaB, 
the  typical  eagles  constituting 
the  genus  Aquila ,  in  which  the 
legs  are  feathered  to  the  toes. 

The  most  noted  species  are  the 
golden  eagle  of  Europe  and 
North  America  {Aquila  chrysa - 
etus) ;  the  imperial  eagle  of 
Europe  {A.  heliaca);  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Laid  eagle  (Hal  i. ret  us  leu - 
cocephalus) ;  the  European  sea 
eagle  (//.  albicil/a) ;  and  the 
harpy  eagle  ( Thrasaetus 
harpyia).  See  bald  ea¬ 
gle,  SEA  EAGLE,  HARPY, 
golden  eagle.  The  fig¬ 
ure  of  the  eagle,  as  the 
king  of  birds,  is  com¬ 
monly  used  as  a  heral¬ 
dic  emblem,  and  also  for 
standards  and  < 
atic  devices. 

2.  A  gold  coin 
United  States,  of 
value  of  ten 

Is.  2%d.);  —  from  the  ea-  Imperial  Eagle  ( Aquila  heliaca). 
gle  on  the  reverse.  There  are  also  a  gold  double  eagle  (£20), 
a  half  eagle  ($5),  and  a  quarter  eagle  (£2.50). 

3.  [cap.]  Astron.  =  Aquila. 

4-  An  eagle-shaped  object  or  the  figure  of  an  eagle,  esp. 
as  an  emblem  ;  primarily,  the  standard  of  the  ancient  Ro¬ 
mans  ;  also,  the  seal  or  standard  of  any  nation  having  an 
eagle  as  emblem,  as  the  United  States,  or  France  under 
the  Bonapartes.  Russia,  Austria,  and  l’russia  have  for  an 
emblem  a  double-headed  eagle. 

Eagle  of  Brittany,  Bertrand  du  Guesclin  (13207-80).  —  E.  of 
Divines.  Thomas  Aquinas.  —  E.  of  Meaux  (mo),  Bossuet  (1627- 
17u4),  bishop  of  Meaux ;  —  alluding  to  his  eloquence. 
ea'gle-eyed/  (e'gT-Id';  87),  a.  Sharp-sighted  as  an  eagle, 
eagle  hawk  A  large,  crested  South  American  hawk  of 
the  genus  Morphnus.  Also  applied  to  other  large  birds 
of  the  hawk  family. 

eagle  owl.  A  large  homed  owl  of  Europe  and  northern 
Asia  (Bubo  ignavus ),  one  of  the  largest  species  of  owls; 
also,  any  of  various  allied  species. 

eagle  ray.  Any  ray  of  the  family  Myliobatidae,  having 
large  winglike  pectoral  fins. 

The  common  European  spe¬ 
cies  is  Myliobafis  aquila. 
ea'gle-sight  ed  (e'g’l-siU- 
6d  ;  87),  a.  Farsighted;  ea¬ 
gle-eyed. 

ea'gle-stone'  ( -ston' ),  n. 

Min.  A  concretionary  nodule 
of  clay  ironstone,  of  the  size 
of  a  walnut  or  larger;  aetites. 

The  ancients  believed  that 
the  eagle  transported  these 
stones  to  her  nest  to  facili¬ 
tate  the  laying  of  her  eggs.  Eagle  Ray  (Aetobatus  narinari). 


8v(TVOp.L(X  ;  bad  -f  vopos 

law.)  Bad  legislation:  enact¬ 
ment,  or  a  system,  of  bad  laws.  R. 
Dys'o-don'ta  (dls/u-d5n'td),  n. 
in.  [NL.  See  dys-  ;  -odont.)  = 
Monomyakia.  —  dys'o-doiit,  a. 
dyB-o'pl-a(dl8-fl'»pi-d),  dys  op'- 
sf-a  (-Op'el-d),  n.  [NL.;  rly*-  + 
- opia ,  -opsia.]  Med.  Impaired 
vision. 

dys-os'mi-a(-8z'inY-dO,  n.  [NL.; 
dy*-  -f  Gr.  oaprj  smell.]  Med. 
Impaired  sense  of  smell, 
dys-pep'sy  (-pPp'sT),  n.  =  dys¬ 
pepsia.  Obsolete. 
dys-pep'tone.  n.  [dys-  -f  pep¬ 
tone.]  Physiol.  Chew.  An  in¬ 
soluble  residue  remaining  in  the 
digestion  of  certain  protcid*. 
dys  per-i-Btal'si8,  n.  [NL.  ; 
ays-  +  ])eristalsis.]  Med.  Pain¬ 


ful  peristalsis  (which  see), 
dvs'pha-gy  (dls'fd-jT),  ».  Dys¬ 
phagia.  [phonia.l 

dys^pho-ny  (-fo-nU,  n.  Dys- 1 
dys-pho'tic  (dYs-fo'tYk),  a. 
[dys-  4-  Gr.  <f>u>r6?,  light.] 
Having  feeble  illumination  ;  oc¬ 
curring  where  the  light  is  very 
limited,  as  at  marine  depths, 
dys-phra'si-a  (-fra'zhY-d  ;  -zY- 
a),  n.  [NL.  ;  dys-  -f  Gr.  </>pa<7T9 
speech.]  Med.  Defective  speech 
due  to  impairment  of  intellect 
dys-pro'te-ose.  n.  [dys-  -j-  pro¬ 
teose.]  Physiol.  Chew.  An  al¬ 
teration  product  of  heteropro¬ 
teose,  insoluble  in  salt  solutions, 
dyss'nite  (dYs'nit),  n.  [Due  to 
a  misprint  for  dysluite ;  dys-  + 
Gr.  Aueip  to  loose.]  Mm.  An 
altered  variety  of  rhodonite. 


dys-thy'mi-a  (dTs-thl'mY-d),  n. 

[NL.,  fr.  Gr.  8v<r0vp.i a  despond¬ 
ency  ;  Svv-  bad  -h  0vp.o<%  spirit.] 
Med.  Morbid  melancholy.  — 
dys-thyin'ic  (-thTm'Yk),  a. 
dva'tome  (dYs'tom).  dys-tom'lc 
(aYs-tOm'Yk).  dys'to-mouBidYs'- 
to-mus),  a.  [Gr.  SvaTO/ao?  ;  Svc- 
hard  -f  rouo<;  cutting.]  Min. 
Cleaving  with  difficulty, 
dys-to'pi-a  (dYs-tS'pl-a),  dys'- 
to-py  (dYs'to-pY),  n.  [NL. 
dystopia;  dys-  -f  Gr.  totto? 
place.]  Med.  Malposition, 
dys  tro-po-dex'trin  (dYs-'trA-pft- 
dgks'trln).  n  [dys-  -f  Gr.  t po- 
tto?  a  turn  4-  dextrin.]  Physiol. 
Chew.  A  variety  of  nchrohdex- 
trin  formed  by  action  of  diastase 
on  glycogen;  —  because  it  resists 


transformation  into  sugar, 
dya'u-ry  (dYs'fl-rY),  n.  Dysuria. 
dya-yn' tri-bite  (dYs-Yn'trf-bTt), 
n.  [dys-  4-  Gr.  ovj/rpc/3eir  to 
shatter,  crush.]  Min.  A  variety 
of  pinite.  See  finite. 
dyt&ne.  f  dittany. 
dyte.  ditty. 
dy'vour  (dY'vfr),  n.  [Of  uncer¬ 
tain  origin  ;  cf.  Pr.  <t  ere  ire  a 
debtor.]  A  bankrupt ;  a  man  in 
debt ;  a  beggar.  Scot. 

D.  Z.  Abbe.  Doctor  of  Zoology, 
dzeg'ge-tai  (dzCg'e-tl).  Var. 
of  pziogetai. 

dze'ren  (dze'r^n),  dze'ron.  n. 
Also  dze'rin.  [Mongolian  ch'c - 
ren  or  Kirghiz  jerau.]  An  ante¬ 
lope  ( Procapra  gutturosa),  in¬ 
habiting  the  deserts  of  Central 
Asia,  Tibet,  and  China. 


E 

e.  ^  he  ;  obs.  or  Scot,  and  dial. 
Eng.  var.  of  eye. 
e'a  <e'a  ;  e),  n.  [AS.  #to.]  A  riv¬ 
er;  a  stream  of  water.  Dial.  Eng. 
ea.  Abbr.  Each. 

E.  A.  Abbr.  Entered^  apprentice. 
E  o-ba'ni  (iPa-ba'iie),  >>.  Jfol>i/- 
lon.  Myth.  In  the  Gilgamesh 
Epic,  the  comrade  of  Gilgamesh . 
lie  is  a  wild  man,  created  by  the 
goddess  Aruru  to  withstand  Gil¬ 
gamesh,  but  he  is  lured  into  the 
service  of  the  latter  by  Ukhat, 
one  of  the  attendants  of  Ishtar. 
See  Gilgamesh. 
eac.  +  f.kk. 

each'where',or/r.  Everywhere.  | 
ea'di,ri.  [AS.  4adig.]  R'ich  ;  for¬ 
tunate  ;  happy.  Obs.  —  ea'di-ly, 


adv.  Obs.  —  ea'di-nesB.  ead'- 
nes8.  n.  Obs. 

eadilec,  n.  [AS.  dadig  happy, 
rich  -I-  suffix  for  abstract  nouns  ; 
cf.Icel.-fetfcr.]  Happiness.  Obs. 
ead'ish.  +  eddish. 
eadmede.  edmede,  a.  tf  n. 
eid'mod.  +  edmod. 
eadwiten.  +  edwite. 
eaert.  +  art,  v.  i. 
eafter.  ^  after. 
eage.  age. 
ea'ger.  Var.  of  eagre. 
ea'ger,  ?•.  1.  [See  eager,  a.]  To 
make  eager  ;  egg  ;  irritate.  Obs. 
ea'ger-ly,  adv.  of  eager. 
ea'gl.  Eagle.  Re,f.  Sp. 
eagle  fern.  The  common  brake, 
eagle  gull.  The  black-backed 
gull  ( Lams  marirms). 
ea'glees  (e'glSs),  n.  [Cf.  OF.  ai- 
glesse.]  A  female  eagle.  Rare. 


al6,  senate,  care,  &m,  account,  arn.,  *  sk,  sofa ;  eve,  £vent,  6nd,  recent,  maker;  ice,  ill;  old,  &bey,  orb,  ftdd,  s&ft,  connect ;  use,  unite,  {irn,  up,  circtis,  menu ; 

Q  Foreign  Word.  Obsolete  Variant  of.  +  combined  with.  *=  equals. 
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EARNEST 


ea'glet  (e'glgt),  n.  [Cf.  F.  aiglet  te.]  A  young  eagle, 
eagle  vulture.  A  large  West  African  bird  (Gypohierax 
angolensis)  intermediate  in  some  characters  between  the 
hawks  and  vultures. 

ea'gre  (e'ger ;  a'ger),  n.  [Of  unknown  origin  ;  cf.  LL.  hi- 
gra. J  A  wave,  or  two  or  three  successive  waves,  of  great 
height  and  violence,  at  tiood  tide  moving  up  an  estuary  or 
river,  as  in  the  Humber,  Trent,  and  Severn,  in  England; 
—  commonly  called  a  bore.  See  boke. 
eau  (en),  v.  t.  &  i.  [AS.  eanian.  See  yean.]  To  bring 
forth,  as  a  lamb  ;  to  yean.  Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 
ear  (er),  n.  [AS.  tore  ;  akin  to  OFries.  are,  dr,  OS.  ora , 
D.  oor ,  OHG.  bra ,  G.  ohr,  Icel.  eyra ,  Sw.  ora,  Dan.  ore, 
Goth,  ausd,  L.  auris ,  Lith.  oasis,  Russ,  ukho,  Gr.  01)9.  Cf. 
auricle,  orillion,  SCOUT.]  1.  The  organ  of  hearing.  In 


Descrijition  of  Illustration :  a  to  g 
Parts  of  the  Pinna  ;  a  a  Helix  ;  6  Anti-  / 
helix  ;  c  Fossa  of  the  Antihelix  ;  d  Anti-  /  / 
tragus  ;  e  Tragus  ;  f  Lobule  or 
Lobe  ;  g  Concha  ;  h  Audi-  7 

tory  Canal;  • 


Tympanic  Mem¬ 
brane;  k  Tym- 

fianum  ;  l  M  a  1- 
eus  ;  m  Incus  ; 
n  Stapes ;  o  Ves¬ 
tibule  ;  p  Coch¬ 
lea  ;  q  T  hree 
semicircular  Cu- 
nals  ;  r  Auditory 
Nerve  ;  s  Eusta¬ 
chian  Tube. 


If 

_  ltln 

man  and  the 
other  mammals  the  ear  consists 
of  three  parts:  the  external  ear, 
which  includes  the  pinna  or  auricle  (in 
some  animals  practically  absent)  and 
meatus  or  external  opening;  the  mid-  Diagrammatic  sec- 
die  ear,  drum,  or  tympanum  ;  and  the  h°nal  view  of  the 
internal  ear,  or  labyrinth.  The  mid-  f  JV11?!1  Ear  of  the 
die  ear  is  a  cavity  connected  by  the  eft  *lde* 
Eustachian  tube  with  the  pharynx,  separated  from  the 
opening  of  the  external  ear  by  the  tympanic  membrane , 
and  containing  a  chain  of  three  small  bones,  or  ossicles, 
named  malleus ,  incus ,  and  stapes,  which  connect  this 
membrane  with  the  internal  ear.  The  part  of  the  internal 
ear  where  the  fibers  of  the  auditory  nerve  terminate  is 
the  membranous  labyrinth,  a  complicated  system  of  con¬ 
nected  sacs  and  tubes  filled  with  a  fluid  (the  endolymph), 
and  lodged  in  a  cavity,  called  the  bony  labyrinth,' \ n  the 
petrous  Done.  The  membranous  labyrinth  corresponds  in 
general  form  to,  but  does  not  completely  fill,  the  bony 
labyrinth,  being  partially  suspended  in  a  fluid  (the  peri¬ 
lymph).  The  bony  labyrinth  consists  of  a  central  cavity, 
the  vestibule,  into  which  three  semicircular  canals  and  the 
canal  of  the  cochlea  (which  see)  open.  The  vestibular  por¬ 
tion  of  the  membranous  labyrinth  consists  of  two  sacs, 
the  ulriculus  and  sacculus,  connected  by  a  narrow  tube  ; 
into  the  utriculus  three  membranous  semicircular  canals 
open,  while  the  sacculus  is  connected  with  a  spiral  mem¬ 
branous  tube  in  the  cochlea  containing  the  organ  of 
Corti.  By  the  help  of  the  external  ear  the  sonorous  vi¬ 
brations  of  the  air  are  concentrated  upon  the  tympanic 
membrane  and  set  it  vibrating  ;  the  chain  of  bones  in  the 
middle  ear  transmits  these  vibrations  to  the  internal  ear. 
where,  wholly  Or  chiefly  through  the  cells  in  the  organ  of 
Corti,  they  stimulate  the  fibers  of  the  auditory  nerve.  In 
vertebrates  other  than  mammals  the  ear  is  simpler.  The 
pinna  is  usually  entirely  absent ;  the  cochlea  is  well  de¬ 
veloped  only  in  birds,  and  the  system  of  ossicles  is  sim¬ 
plified;  w'hile  in  classes  below  amphibians  the  structures 
of  the  internal  ear  only  are  developed  and  the  middle  and 
external  parts  are  wanting.  In  all  the  vertebrates  (except 
the  lancelets,  which  have  no  ear)  semicircular  canals  oc¬ 
cur,  though  the  cyclostomes  have  but  one  or  two.  Their 
function  is  supposed  to  be  connected  with  bodily  orienta¬ 
tion,  and  is  possibly  not  connected  with  audition.  The 
membranous  labyrinth  develops  from  an  ingrowth  df  the 
external  ectoderm  of  the  embryo.  It  commonly  contains 
concretions  called  otoliths  (see  otolith).  In  many  inver¬ 
tebrates  organs  believed  to  be  auditory  are  found  in  vari¬ 
ous  parts  of  the  body.  They  are  especially  well  developed 
in  many  sound-producing  insects}  as  locusts.  A  common 
form  is  that  known  as  olocyst  (which  see). 

2.  The  external  ear  of  man  and  most  mammals  ;  the  pinna 
or  auricle. 

3.  Anat.  &  Zool.  a  An  earlike  process;  an  auricle,  b  One 
of  a  pair  of  tufts  of  lengthened  feathers  on  the  head  of  a 
'bird,  likened  from  their  shape  and  situation  to  the  ears  of 
a  mammal,  c  The  tuft  of  specialized  feathers  covering  the 
ear  opening  of  birds. 

4.  The  sense  or  act  of  hearing;  perception  of  sound  (see 
hearing)  ;  as,  to  give  ear,  or  listen,  to  one  ;  also,  a  refined 
or  acute  sense  of  hearing  ;  ns,  a  nice  ear  for  music  ;  specif., 
ability  to  catch  and  retain  or  reproduce  music  by  hearing 
it ;  as,  to  play  by  ear. 

Songs  .  .  .  not  all  ungrateful  to  thine  ear.  Tennyson. 

6.  That  which  resembles  in  shape  or  position  the  ear  of 
an  animal ;  esp.,  one  of  a  pair  of  similarly  placed  projec¬ 
tions,  as  the  handles  of  a  tub  or  dish,  the  projecting  metal 
plates  at  the  mouth  of  an  organ  pipe  (see  flue  pipe,  I/lust.), 
etc.;  specif.,  Mech.,  a  projecting  lug,  plate,  handle,  etc., 
by  wiiich  a  piece  may  be  secured,  lipped,  or  the  like,  or  to 
which  another  part  may  be  fastened  or  pivoted.  See 
BRACE,  17  ;  1st  CANON,  12. 

6.  Arch.  =  crossette. 

7.  Attention,  esp.  favorable  attention;  hearing;  audience. 

Dionysius  .  .  .  would  give  no  ear  to  his  suit.  Bacon. 

8.  Bot.  =  AURICLE. 

about  one’s  ears,  all  around  one,  as  something  falling.  — by 
the  ears,  in  close  contest ;  as,  to  set  by  the  ears  ;  to  fall  to¬ 
gether  by  the  ears  ;  to  be  by  the  ears.  —  Ear  of  Di'o-ny'si-us 
(di'6-nTsn'T-Ms),  a  narrow  cavern  in  one  of  the  ancient 
quarries  of  Syracuse,  Sicily,  tapering  to  an  orifice  above, 
where  the  tyrant  Dionysius  the  Elder  is  said  to  have  lis¬ 
tened,  as  one  still  may,  to  conversation  below  ;  hence,  an 


ear  trumpet.  —  Ears-to-ear  Bible.  See  Bible.  —  to  have  one’s 
ear,  to  be  listened  to  with  favor  by  one.  —  up  to  the  ears, 
”  deeply  submerged;  almost  overwhelmed ;  as,  to  be  in  trou¬ 
ble  up  to  one's  ears.  Cottoq. 

ear  (er),  n.  [AS.  ear  ;  akin  to  D.  aar,  OHG.  uhir,  G.  ahre , 
Icel.,  Sw.,  &  Dan.  ax,  Goth,  ahs,  L.  acus  chaff.  Cf.  awn, 
edge.]  The  fruiting  spike  of  any  cereal  (as  Indian  corn 
or  maize,  wheat,  rye,  etc.),  including  the  kernels  or  grains. 
First  the  blade,  then  the  ear,  after  that  the  full  corn  in  the  ear. 

Mark  iv.  28. 

ear  (er),  v.  i. ;  eared  (erd) ;  ear'ing.  To  put  forth  ears 
in  growing  ;  to  form  ears,  as  grain  ;  as,  this  corn  ears  well, 
ear.  V.  t.  [ME.  erien,  AS.  erian  ;  akin  to  OFries.  era, 
OHG.  erran ,  MHG.  even,  ern,  Icel.  erja,  Goth,  arjan,  Lith. 
arti,  OSlav.  orati,  L.  arare,  Gr.  apovv.  Cf.  arable.]  To 
plow  or  till ;  to  cultivate.  Archaic  or  Dial.  Shah. 

©ar'ache'  (-ak'),  n.  1.  Ache  or  pain  in  the  ear  ;  otalgia. 

2.  Dot.  The  corn  or  field  poppy.  Dial.  Eng. 
ear 'cap'  (-k£p'),  n.  A  cap  or  cover  to  protect  the  ear. 
ear'cock  lo  (-k5k'’l),  n.  A  disease  affecting  wheat,  in 
which  a  small  nematode  worm  (  Tylenchus  tritici)  infests 
the  ear  and  causes  the  formation  of  a  gall  in  which  the 
larvae  develop. 

ear  cough.  Cough  due  to  irritation  in  the  ear. 

©ar'drop'  (er'drbp'),  n.  1.  A  pendant  for  the  ear  ;  an  ear¬ 
ring  ;  as,  a  pair  of  eardrops. 

2.  Bot.  The  garden  fuchsia;  also,  the  dicentra;  —  from 
the  shape  of  the  flowers. 

©ar'drum'  (-drum'),  n.  The  tympanum  or  tympanic  mem¬ 
brane  of  the  ear. 

eared  (erd),  a.  1.  Having  ears  ;  auriculate.  Also  used  in 
composition. 

2.  Specif.:  Zool.  a  Having  external  ears;  —  applied  to 
certain  seals  (see  below),  b  Having  tufts  of  feathers  re¬ 
sembling  ears. 

eared  grebe,  a  European  grebe  ( Col  y  mbits  nigricollis)  hav¬ 
ing  a  fan-shaped  tuft  of  slender,  ochraceous  feathers  be¬ 
hind  each  eye.  An  allied  form  (C.  n.  calif ornieus)  is  found 
in  western  North  America.  — e.  owl,  an  owl  having  earlike 
tufts  of  feathers,  as  the  long-eared  ou  t  and  short-eared  owl. 
—  e.  pheasant,  any  of  several  pheasants  of  the  genus  Cros- 
soptilon  of  eastern  and  central  Asia,  having  tufts  of  white 
feathers  behind  the  ears.  — e.  seal,  any  seal  of  the  family 
Otariidae,  which  comprises  the  sea  lions  and  fur  seals. 
They  are  characterized  by  the  independence  and  mobility 
of  the  hind  limbs  (so  that  they  are  able  to  move  with  some 
facility  on  land),  well-developed  but  small  external  ears,  a 
comparatively  long  neck,  and  by  having  the  nostrils  at  the 
tip  of  the  snout.  —  e.  vulture.  See  Otogyps. 
ear  index.  The  ratio  of  the  transverse  diameter  of  the 
pinna  to  the  longitudinal  diameter,  usually  expressed  in 
hundredths  of  the  latter. 

ear'ing,  n.  [From  1st  ear.]  Naut.  a  A  line  used  to  fas¬ 
ten  the  upper  corners  of  a  sail  to  the  yard  or  gaff  ;  —  also 
called  head  earing,  b  A  line  for  hauling  the  reef  cringle 
to  the  yard  ;  —  also  called  reef  earing,  c  A  line  fastening 
the  corners  of  an  awning  to  the  rigging  or  stanchions, 
earl  (Grl),  n.  [ME.  eorl,  erl,  AS.  tori  man,  noble  ;  akin  to 
OS.  erl  boy,  man,  Icel.  jarl  nobleman,  count.  Cf.  jarl.] 

1.  The  viceroy  of  one  of  the  four  great  divisions  of  Eng¬ 
land  (Wessex,  Northumberland,  Mercia,  East  Anglia)  es¬ 
tablished  by  Canute  ;  —  sometimes  called  ealdorman.  See 
alderman,  1 ;  jarl.  Obs.  or  Hist. 

2.  a  =  4th  count.  Obs.  b  In  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 
a  nobleman  ranking  below  a  marquis,  and  above  a  viscount. 
The  rank  of  earl  corresponds  to  that  of  the  count  of  the 
continent  of  Europe.  Hence  the  wife  of  an  earl  is  still  called 
countess.  See  4th  count.  The  title  in  feudal  times  implied 
that  its  holder  was  hereditary  ruler  of  a  county.  It  now 
carries  only  noble  rank  without  jurisdiction,  so  that  in 
some  cases  its  holder  prefixes  Earl  simply  to  his  own  name 
without  territorial  designation ;  as,  Earl  Russell ;  Earl 
Percy.  See  coronet,  Illust. 

ear  lap'  (er'ISp'),  n.  1.  The  lobe  of  the  ear. 

2.  A  cover  for  the  ear.  U.  S. 

earl'dom  (firl'dSm),  n.  [AS.  eorl-dom  ;  eorl  man,  noble  -f- 
-dbm  -dom.]  The  jurisdiction,  territorial  possessions,  sta¬ 
tus,  title,  or  dignity,  of  an  earl. 

earles,  earls  (firlz  ;  Srlz),  n.  [Cf.  arles,  earnest  pledge.] 
Earnest  money.  See  arles.  Obs.  or  Hist. 
ear'Iet  (er'ISt),  n.  [ear  -f-  -let.]  1.  An  earring.  Obs. 

2  A  small  ear,  as  (formerly)  an  auricle  of  the  heart,  or 
(now)  of  a  plant  leaf. 

Earl  Marshal-  The  head  of  the  College  of  Arms  in  Eng¬ 
land  and  the  eighth  of  the  great  officers  of  state,  a  dignity 
now  hereditary  in  the  line  of  the  dukes  of  Norfolk.  In 
medieval  times  the  office,  then  simply  Marshal ,  was  sub¬ 
sidiary,  or  in  some  things  supplementary,  to  that  of  Con¬ 
stable.  The  Earl  Marshal  attends  the  sovereign  at  the 
opening  and  closing  of  Parliament,  arranges  the  order  of 
state  processions,  esp.  for  coronations,  royal  marriages 
and  funerals,  etc.,  and  appoints  kings  of  arms,  heralds, 
ursuivants,  etc.  There  were  formerly  Earl  Marshals  of 
cotlandand  Ireland.  See  Earl  Marischal. 
ear  lobe.  The  lobe  of  the  ear  ;  specif.,  pi.,  the  folds  of  bare 
skin  below  the  ears  of  domestic  fowls. 

©ai'lock'  (er'15k'),  n.  [AS.  ear-locca.’]  A  lock  or  curl  of 
hair  near  the  ear  ;  a  lovelock.  See  lovelock. 
ear'Iy  (fir'll),  adv.  ;  ear'li-er  (-li-er)  ;  ear'li-est.  [ME. 
erli,  er/iche,  AS.  xrlice  ;  Ter  sooner  -f-  -lice  -ly.  See  ere; 
-ly.]  In  a  time  or  position  near  or  comparatively  near  the 
beginning  of  a  period  or  a  series  ;  in  good  season  ;  be¬ 
times  ;  as,  early  in  the  catalogue  ;  early  in  life. 

Those  that  seek  me  eany  shall  find  me.  Prov.  viii.  17. 
Syn.  — Early,  soon,  betimes.  The  words  early  and  soon 
agree  in  implying  reference  to  a  given  point  of  time. 
But  that  which  happens  early  precedes,  that  which  hap¬ 
pens  soon  follows,  the  point  of  time  which  is  referred 
to ;  as,  come  early  (in  advance  of  a  set  time) ;  come  soon 
(shortly  after  the  present  time) ;  he  arrived  early  ;  I  called, 
and  he  soon  appeared.  In  its  more  general  use,  early  ap¬ 
plies  to  that  which  has  not  yet  reached  a  point  far  from 


the  beginning  of  any  division  or  period  of  time ;  as,  “  If 
you’re  waking  call  me  early"  (Tennyson) ;  early  in  bis  ca¬ 
reer  :  early  in  the  century.  Betimes  (now  somewhat  book¬ 
ish)  has  less  specific  reference  to  a  given  point  of  time, 
as,  “  Let  me  say  ‘  amen  ’  betimes,  lest  the  Devil  cross  my 
prayer  ”  (Shale.). 

ear'Iy  (fir'll),  a.  [ME.  earlich.  See  early,  adr.]  1.  Com¬ 
ing  near  or  comparatively  near  the  beginning  of  a  period  or 
series;  specif.,  occurring  in,  or  belonging  to,  remote  past 
time  ;  ancient ;  primitive ;  as,  an  early  style  of  art. 

The  forms  of  its  earlier  manhood.  Longfellow. 

The  earliest  poem  he  composed.  J.  C.  Shairp. 
2.  Coming  or  occurring  in  advance  of  the  usual  or  ap¬ 
pointed  time ;  in  good  season  ;  prior  in  time  ;  among  or 
near  the  first; — opposed  to  late ;  as,  the  early  bird  ;  an 
early  spring  ;  early  fruit. 

early  blight,  a  A  disease  of  the  foliage  of  the  potato  plant 
caused  by  the  parasitic  fungus  Macrosporium  xolani,  only 
the  comdial  stage  of  which  is  known,  b  The  fungus 
itself.  —  E.  English.  See  English,  n.,  2.  —  E.  English  archi¬ 
tecture,  the  first  of  the  pointed  Gothic  styles  used  in 
England,  as  from  1171)  to  about  1260.  See  architecture.— 
E.  Rose,  a  well-known  variety  of  potato, 
ear'mark'  (er'mark'),  n.  A  mark  of  identification  on  the 
ear;  esp.,  a  cropping,  slitting,  or  the  like,  of  the  ear  of  a 
domestic  animal ;  hence,  any  mark  of  identification :  a 
distinguishing  mark. 

Flying,  he  [a  slave]  should  be  described  by  the  rounding  of 
his  head,  and  his  earmark.  Robinson  (More's  Utopia). 

A  set  of  intellectual  ideas  .  .  .  have  no  earmarks  upon  them, 
no  tokens  of  a  particular  proprietor  Burrow. 

ear'mark',  v.  l. ;  ear'marked'  (-markt/) ;  ear'mark'ing. 
To  give  an  earmark  to,  as  an  animal ;  hence,  to  mark  in  a 
distinctive  way. 

ear'-mind  ed  (er'min'dSd),  a.  Having  one's  mental  image¬ 
ry  predominantly  auditory ;  recalling  sensations  of  sound 
better  than  any  other  kind,  or  thinking  most  readily  in 
sounds,  as  of  words.  See  audile.  —  ear'-mind'ed-ness,  n. 
earn  (firn),  v.  t. ;  earned  (Qrnd);  earn'ing.  [AS.  ear - 
nian ;  akin  to  OHG.  anion  to  reap,  aran  harvest,  G. 
ernte,  Goth,  asans  harvest,  asneis  hireling,  AS.  esne ;  cf. 
Icel.  bun  working  season, work.]  1.  To  merit  or  deserve, 
.as  by  labor  or  service  ;  to  do  that  which  entitles  one  to  (a 
reward,  whether  the  reward  is  received  or  not). 

The  high  repute 

Which  he  through  hazard  huge  must  earn.  Milton. 
2.  To  acquire  by  labor,  service,  or  performance;  to  de¬ 
serve  and  receive  as  compensation  or  wages ;  as,  to  earn  a 
good  living;  to  earn  honors  or  laurels. 

I  earn  that  [what]  1  eat.  Shak. 

Syn.  —  See  obtain. 

eai'nest  (Gr'ngst;  151),  n.  [Probably  corrupted  fr.  F. 
arrhes ,  L.  arra,  arrha ,  arrhabo,  Gr.  dppa/3..  v,  of  Semitic 
origin  ;  cf.  Heb.  eravon.  Cf.  arles,  earles  ]  1.  Law.  Some¬ 
thing  of  value  given  by  a  buyer  to  a  seller,  to  bind  the  bar¬ 
gain.  By  early  Germanic  law, and  until  the  l.ith  century,  an 
earnest  was  a  distinct  payment  for  the  seller’s  forbearance 
to  sell  or  deliver  the  thing  to  any  one  else  than  the  giver  of 
the  earnest,  whom  it  left  free  to  withdra  w  by  forfeiting  the 
payment,  while  the  seller  was  free  to  default  upon  repaying 
a  sum  double  the  amount,  or  by  some  laws  more.  The  buy¬ 
er’s  right  was  equivalent  to  a  modern  option  with  liqui¬ 
dated  damages.  With  this  meaning  ( (truest  is  essentially 
equivalent  to,  and  is  often  used  to  translate,  the  Roman  law 
term  arrha.  Among  merchants  the  payment  of  this  earnest 
early  lost  its  old  character  and  became  a  form  that  bound 
both  buyer  and  seller  in  a  contract  of  sale.  Formerly  it 
was  expended  in  connection  with  various  religious  offer¬ 
ings,  and  became  known  as  the  God’s  penny,  and  the  con¬ 
tract  was  thus  given  religious  sanction.  Eaward  I.  pro¬ 
claimed  that  the  God’s  penny  bound  the  contract  of  sale, 
and  this  rule  passed  into  the  common  law. 

2.  Something  given  beforehand  as  a  pledge;  a  token  of 
what  is  to  come  ;  handsel. 

Syn.  —  Earnest,  pledge  are  here  compared  in  their  fig. 
uses.  An  earnest  gives  assurance,  or  establishes  a  strong 
probability,  of  something  more  to  come,  usually  of  the 
same  kind  ;  a  pledge  (the  stronger  term)  affords  security, 
frequently  for  something  which  is  quite  different;  as, 

“  that  holy  Spirit  .  .  .  which  is  the  earnest  of  our  inherit¬ 
ance  until  the  redemption  of  the  purchased  possession” 
(Eph.  i.  13, 14);  ‘‘It  seemed  to  him  a  sort  of  earnest  that 
Providence  intended  his  rescue  from  worse  consequences  ” 
(G.  Eliot)  :  “  Bear  her  this  jewel, ^pledge  of  my  affection  ” 
(Shak.) ;  “  w'hether  she  be  ...  a  Spirit  for  one  day  given, 
a  pledge  of  grace  from  purest  heaven  ”  ( Wordsicorth).  See 
promise. 

eai'nest,  n.  [AS.  eomost,  eornest ;  akin  to  OHG.  ernvst, 
G.  ernst ;  cf.  Icel.  orrosta  battle.]  1.  An  aroused  and  in¬ 
tent  mental  state  ;  specif.  :  a  Grave  and  intense  attention, 
interest,  or  purpose  ;  seriousness;  as,  to  be  in  earnest ;  to 
speak  with  good  eai'nest ;  —  now  commonly  contrasted  with 
jest,  formerlv  with  game. 

And  given  in  earnest  what  I  begged  in  jest.  Shak. 
b  Emotional  intentness  ;  passion.  Obs. 

The  hote  ernest  is  al  over-blowe.  Chaucer. 

2.  A  matter  or  expression  characterized  by  earnest;  as, 
to  speak  earnest.  Archaic. 

ear'nest,  a.  1.  Characterized  by,  or  proceeding  from,  an 
inteqse  and  serious  state  of  mind  ;  gravely  or  ardently 
intent;  not  light,  flippant,  playful,  or  jesting;  as,  eai'nest 
attention ;  an  earnest  tone  or  plea  ;  an  earnest  person. 

An  earnest  advocate  to  plead  for  him.  ShaJc. 

2.  Of  a  grave  or  important  nature  ;  not  trivial. 

Life  is  real,  lile  is  earnest.  Longfellow. 

Syn.  — Eager,  zealous,  ardent,  sincere,  heartv ;  staid, 
sedate,  thoughtful;  somber,  awful,  august. —  Earnest, 
serious,  sober,  grave,  solemn.  Earnest  implies  tempered 
or  restrained  eagerness  (see  eagerness)  ;  it  alw  ays  con¬ 
notes  sincerity  ;  as,  an  earnest  preacher,  earnest  prayers. 
Serious  (opposed  to  jocose,  sportive)  implies  an  appear¬ 
ance  of  (sometimes  troubled)  thought  or  reflection ;  so¬ 
ber  (opposed  to  gay,  volatile),  staidness,  or  the  absence  of 
exhilaration  ;  grave  (opposed  to  vivacious ,  hilarious),  sobri- 


ea'gle-winged',  a.  Swift,  or 
soaring  high,  like  an  eagle, 
ea'gle-wood'-,  n.  [From  Skr. 
aguru,  through  Pg.  aguila;  cf. 
F.  hois  d 'aigle.  Cf.  aoalloch.] 

=  AOALLOCH. 

ea'gli-fy  (e'glY-fT).  v.  t.  To  make 
into  or  like  an  eagle.  Obs. 
eahte.  +  aught,  property; 
EIGHT. 

eaise.  +  ease.  [eke. I 

eake.  Obs.  or  dial.  Eng.  var.  of  | 
eal.  •}*  ill,  iWL. 
eald  (dial.  eld).  Obs.  or  dial. 
Eng.  var.  of  eld  ;  *  old. 
eal'der-man.  ea.l'dorman,  n. 
Obs.  or  historical  form  of  alder¬ 


man-.  —  eal' dor-man  ship',  n. 
eale.  +  ale. 

eall.  e&lle.  +  all.  [for  eme.I 
earn  Obs. or  Scot. and  dial.  Eng.  I 
earn.  +  am,  v. 

E.  &  0.  E.  Ahhr.  Errors  and 
omissions  excepted, 
eanea.  +  knks. 

E'a-nes  (e'd-nez).  Bib. 
ean'ling,  n.  [Sep  ban,  yean¬ 
ling.]  A  yeanling.  Obs. 
ear.  v.  t.  To  listen  to  :  hear.  Obs. 
ear,  n.  Plowing.  Obs. 
ear.  Scot,  and  dial.  Eng.  var.  of 
near,  kidney, 
ear  (ar).  adv.  Early.  Scot. 
ear'a-ble  (er'a-b’l),  a.  Arable; 


tillable.  Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 

ear'and  (er'tfnd).  Dial.  var.  of 

ERRAND. 

ear'bob7,  n.  An  earring.  Dial. 
ear'-tored'.  a.  Having  the  ear 
perforated.  Obs.  [ears.  Rare.  | 
ear'-brisk'.  a.  Having  quick  | 
ear  conch.  The  pinna  or  exter¬ 
nal  ear. 

ear  cornet.  A  small  ear  trumpet, 
ear  coverts.  The  auricular 
feathers  of  a  bird.  [eonium. 
ear  crystal.  An  otolith  or  oto- 1 
eard.  ^  erd. 
eard.  Eared.  Ref.  S/>. 
eard  (Srd).  Scot,  and  dial.  Eng. 
var.  of  EARTH. 


earde.  f  f.rdk. 
ear'drop  per,  n.  An  eavesdrop¬ 
per.  Otis. 

eardrop  tree.  A  West  Indian 
mimosaceous  tree  ( Entero/obi  um 
cyclocaryum),  the  pod  of  which 
is  eurveu  into  a  circle.  Jamaica. 
ear  dust.  Anat.  The  otoconia, 
eare.  EKK- 
earewe.  +  arrow'. 
ear  finger.  The  little  finger, 
ear  fly.  A  small  gadfly  ( Ch rysops 
v  it  tat  us)  troublesome  in  the 
Mississippi  Valley  from  its  at¬ 
tacks  on  horses’  ears, 
ear'jew  el.  n.  =  .ikweiaveed. 
earl.  n.  A  needlefish.  Ireland. 


earl  (?rl),  r.  t.  [See  arles, 

earnest  a  pledge]  To  bind; 
pledge  ;  betroth.  Scot. 
earl 'dor-man,  n.  An  alderman 
(in  the  historical  sense).  Obs.  ' 
earl 'duck'',  n.  The  red-breasted 
merganser  (Merganser  serrator). 
ear  leaf.  Bot.  A  cotyledon.  Obs. 
ear'-leaved',  a.  Auriculate. 
ear'less,  a.  See-LF.ss.  [5,-ar/r.l 
ear'll  er.  compar.  of  early,  a.| 
ear'li-est,  superl.  of  early,  a. 

Sc  adv.  [or  R.  I 

ear'H-ly,  adv.  of  early.  Obs.\ 
ear'li-ness.  n.  See -ness. 

Earl  Marischal.  The  Earl  Mar¬ 
shal  of  Scotland,  a  dignity 


which  became  obsolete  upon  the 

attainder  of  Keith,  the  heredi¬ 
tary  holder  of  the  office,  in  1716. 

I  Originally  simply  Marischal. 
earl’s  penny.  Erron.  for  arles 
PENNY.  SeeABLBS. 
earm  +  arm,  a.  Sr  n. 
earming.  d*  arming. 
earn.  Var.  of  ern,  n. 
earn.  r.  i.  tc  t.  [See  yearn.]  To 
yearn  also,  to  grieve.  Obs. 
earn  (ern),  r.  t.  Sr  i.  [AS.  imam 
to  run.  See  rennet.]  To  curdle, 
as  milk.  Scot,  ir  Dial.  Eng. 
earn.  adv.  [AS.  geome.  CL 
yearn.]  Earnestly.  Obs. 
ear'nest,  adv.  Earnestly.  Obs. 


food,  foot ;  out,  oil ;  chair ;  go  ;  sing,  igk  ;  then,  thin ;  na^re,  verdure  (250) ;  K  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144) ;  boN  ;  yet ;  zh  =  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Guide. 

Full  explanations  of  Abbreviations,  Signs,  etc..  Immediately  precede  the  Vocabulary. 
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ety  or  austerity,  as  if  from  the  pressure  of  weighty  inter¬ 
ests  ;  solemn  suggests  extreme  or  impressive  gravity.  See 
CALM,  COOL,  DECOROUS,  STILL. 

Her  still  and  earnest  face 
Pallid  with  feelings  which  intensely  glowed 
Within.  Shelley. 

When  I  was  vet  a  child,  no  childish  play 
To  me  wus  pleasing  ;  all  my  mind  was  set 
Serious  to  1  earn  and  know.  Milton. 

Walk  sober  off,  before  a  sprightlier  age 
Comes  tittering  on.  and  shoves  you  from  the  stage.  Pope. 

A  stately  speech. 

Such  as  (/rare  livers  do  in  Scotland  use.  Wordsworth. 
The  solemn  peaks  but  to  the  stars  are  known.  M.  Arnold. 
earnest  money.  Money  paid  as  earnest.  See  1st  earnest,  1. 
earn'ing  (Qr'mng),  72.  [AS.  e arming.]  1.  Act  or  process 
of  earning,  or  that  which  is  earned;  esp.,  pi .,  wages  or 
reward  gained  by  work  or  services ;  money  earned. 

As  to  the  common  people,  their  stock  is  in  their  persons  and 
in  their  earnings.  Burke. 

2.  pi.  Pol.  Econ.  Specif.,  any  economic  good  to  which  a 
person  becomes  entitled  for  rendering  economic  service. 
These  earnings  are  divided  into  wages  paid  for  work  di¬ 
rectly  productive,  and  those,  called '’earnings  (or  wages'  of 
management,  that  consist  in  the  organization  and  direction 
of  the  work  of  others.  (Cf.  profit.) 


©ar'pick/  (er'pTk7),  n.  A  pick  for  removing  wax  or  foreign 
bodies  from  the  ear. 

ear 'piece7  (-pes7),  n.  A  piece  to  cover  the  ear;  also,  a  part 
of  an  instrument  to  which  the  ear  is  applied ;  as,  the  ear¬ 
piece  of  a  telephone  receiver. 

©ar'rlng7  (er'ring7),  n.  An  ornament  consisting  of  a  ring 
passed  through  the  lobe  of  the  ear,  with  or  without  a  pend¬ 
ant  ;  loosely,  an  eardrop  or  similar  ornament  for  the  ear. 
ear'serew7  (-skroo7),  n.  An  ear  ornament  attached  by 
means  of  a  screw  or  spiral  penetrating  the  lobe  of  the  ear. 
ear  shell.  A  shell  of  the  family  Haliotidee  ;  an  abalone. 
ear'shot7  (er'shot7),  n.  Distance  at  which  the  voice  may  be 
heard ;  hearing  distance, 
ear  snail.  Any  of  the  various  snails  of  the 
genus  Auricula  and  allied  genera, 
ear'— splitting,  a.  Deafening  ;  disagreeably 
loud  or  shrill ;  as,  ear-splitting  strains, 
earth  (firth),  7 1.  [From  ear  to  plow.]  A 
plowing ;  also,  a  furrow  or  plowed  field. 

Dial.  Eng.  or  Hist. 
earth,  n.  [AS.  eortSe ;  akin  to  OS.  ertha ,  OFries.  irthe, 


Ear  Snail  (Me- 
lampus  li ne¬ 
at  us).  Nat. 
6ize. 


D.  aardey  OHG.  erda ,  G.  erde ,  Icel.  jor&,  Sw.  &  Dan.  jord, 
Goth.  axrpa,  OHG.  ero ,  Gr.  epaeje,  adv.,  to  earth,  and 
perh.  to  E.  ear  to  plow.]  1.  The  globe  or  planet  which 
we  inhabit,  the  fifth  in  order  of  size  and  third  in  order  of 
distance  from  the  sun.  Astronomical  symbol,  ©,  or  0. 
The  earth,  anciently  believed  to  be  a  plain,  has  long  been 
known  to  be  a  globe  from  many  proofs,  as,  e.  g..  the  circu¬ 
lar  shadow  which  it  always  casts  in  an  eclipse  of  the  moon. 
Accurate  measurements  show  it  to  be  flattened  at  the 
poles,  the  polar  diameter  being  only  7,900  miles,  as  com¬ 
pared  with  a  diameter  of  7,926  miles  at  the  equator.  The 
recognition  that  the  earth  rotates,  making  our  night  and 
day,  and  revolves  about  the  sun,  making  our  year,  marked 
the  change  from  the  Ptolemaic  system  to  the  Copemican 
system.  The  earth’s  orbit  about  the  sun  is  elliptical,  but 
differs  so  little  from  a  circle  that  the  total  heat  received 
is  practically  uniform ;  the  distribution  of  this  heat  over 
the  earth  varies,  however,  on  account  of  the  inclination  of 
the  earth's  axis  to  the  plane  of  the  ecliptic  (at  an  angle 
of  66°  33'),  causing  the  seasons.  Little  is  certainly  known 
about  the  interior  of  the  earth,  but  it  must  be  very  dense, 
since  the  earth’s  density  as  a  whole  is  about  5.6  (that  of 
water  being  unity),  and  also  very  hot,  since  the  tempera¬ 
ture  increases  regularly  (as  far  as  man  has  been  able  to 

¥enetrate),  at  a  mean  rate  of  about  1°  F.  for  every  53  feet. 

he  earth  as  a  whole  must  be  regarded  as  a  rigid  solid,  and 
not  as  a  liquid  body  enveloped  in  a  thin  crust,  though 
probably  part  of  the  interior  is  kept  solid  only  by  the 
enormous  pressure  of  the  overlying  material.  See  geog¬ 
raphy,  geology,  etc. 

2.  The  world  of  land  and  sea;  esp.,  this  world  as  the 
dwelling  place  of  man,  in  distinction  from  heaven  and 
hell,  as  the  dwelling  places  of  spirits. 

3.  The  land;  land  areas,  as  distinguished  from  the  sea; 
also,  land  considered  as  a  mere  solid  surface  or  ground  ; 
hence,  the  solid  materials  which  make  up  the  globe,  in 
distinction  from  the  air  or  water. 

God  called  the  dry  land  earth.  Gen.  i.  10. 

He  is  pure  air  and  fire,  and  the  dull  elements  of  earth  and 
water  never  appear  in  him.  Shak. 

4.  The  softer  matter  composing  part  of  the  surface  of  the 
globe,  in  distinction  from  the  firm  rock  ;  soil. 

Give  him  a  little  earth  for  charity.  Shak. 

5.  A  part  of  this  globe  ;  a  country  ;  land.  Ohs.  or  R. 

Would  I  had  never  trod  this  English  earth.  Shak. 
6.  Worldly  things,  as  opposed  to  spiritual  things  ;  the 
pursuits,  interests,  and  allurements  of  this  life. 

Our  weary  souls  by  earth  beguiled.  Keble. 

7.  The  people  on  the  globe. 

The  whole  earth  was  of  one  language.  Gen.  xi.  1. 
8.  The  covert  or  lair  of  a  burrowing  animal. 

9.  C hem.  Any  of  several  difficultly  reducible  metallic 
oxides,  as  alumina,  zirconia,  yttria,  formerly  classed  as 
elements.  See  alkaline  earths.  The  rare  earths  include 
scandia,  yttria,  zirconia,  lanthana,  ceria,  samaria,  gado- 
linia,  terbia,  erbia,  thulia,  ytterbia,  thoria,  etc. 

10.  Elec.  =  ground. 


Syn.  —  Earth,  world.  Earth  commonly  refers  to  the 
globe  in  its  planetary  relations,  or  as  contrasted  with 
heaven  or  hell ;  world  usually  suggests  the  sum  of 
human  concerns  and  interests;  as,  “  this  goodly  frame, 
the  earth ”  (Shak.);  “O  brave  new  worlds  that  has  such 
people  in ’t !”  (id.) ;  “  I  saw  a  new  heaven  and  a  new  earth  ” 
(Rev.  xxi.  1);  “The  Devil  .  .  .  showeth  him  all  the  king¬ 
doms  of  the  world ,  and  the  glory  of  them  ”  (Matt.  iv.  8) ; 
the  greatest  on  earth ,  in  the  world.  See  earthly. 


on  earth,  an  intensive  expression,  oftenest  used  in  ques¬ 
tions  and  exclamations j  as,  What  on  earth  shall  I  do? 
Nothing  on  earth  will  satisfy  him.  Colloq. 
earth  (firth),  v.  t. ;  earthed  (firtlit) ;  earth'ing.  1.  To 
inter  ;  to  bury.  Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 

2.  To  hide,  or  cause  to  hide,  in  the  earth,  or  in  a  burrow 

or  den.  “The  fox  is  earthed.'1''  Dryden. 

The  miser  earths  his  treasure.  Young 

3.  To  cover,  support,  or  treat  with  earth,  as  roots  or  plants. 

4.  Elec.  =  ground. 

earth,  v.  i.  To  burrow,  or  to  run  to  a  burrow, 
earth  bath.  A  bath  taken  by  immersing  the  naked  body 
in  earth  for  curative  purposes. 
earth'board7  (firth'bord7),  n.  Agric.  The  part  of  a  plow  or 
other  implement  that  turns  over  the  earth  ;  the  moldboard. 
earth'bom7  (-bfirn7),  a.  1.  Springing  originally  from  the 
earth  ;  autochthonous. 

2.  Born  on  the  earth  ;  human;  mortal. 

3.  Relating  to,  or  occasioned  by,  earthly  objects. 

All  earthborn  cares  are  wrong.  Goldsmith. 

4.  Of  humble  birth  ;  low-born. 

earth  bread  A  food  used  by  the  Tatars  in  Asia,  made 
from  the  thallus  of  a  lichen  ( Sphserotha Ilia  esculenta). 
earth  cell.  Elec.  A  cell  consisting  of  two  electrodes  of  dif¬ 
ferent  material  buried  in  moist  earth, 
earth  closet.  A  privy  or  commode  provided  with  dry 
earth  for  covering  and  deodorizing  the  fecal  discharges, 
earth  current.  Elec.  All  electric  current  flowing  through 
the  ground,  due  to  natural  or  artificial  differences  of 
potential. 

earth'en  (fir'th’n),  a.  1.  Made  of  earth;  esp.,  made  of 
burnt  or  baked  clay,  as  earthenware. 

2.  Pertaining  to,  or  characteristic  of,  earth;  earthly.  Rare. 
earth'en- ware7  (-w&r7),  n.  Vessels  and  other  utensils,  or¬ 
naments,  or  the  like,  made  of  baked  clay,  esp.  the  coarser 
and  less  artistic  kinds.  See  crockery,  pottery,  stone¬ 
ware,  porcelain. 

earth  loam.  Soft  or  earthy  aphrite.  See  aphrite. 
earth  gall,  a  The  lesser  centaury,  b  The  American  white 
hellebore,  c  In  India,  the  mungo  (Ophiorhiza  mungos). 
earth'kin  (Qrth'kTn),  72.  [earth  -j-  -&m.]  Physics.  A  small 
magnetized  sphere  of  steel  in  which  the  distribution  of  mag¬ 
netism  resembles  that  of  the  earth  ;  —  called  also  a  terella. 
earth'light7  (-lit7),  72.  Astron.  The  sunlight  reflected  from 
the  earth  to  the  moon,  by  which  we  see  faintly,  when  the 
moon  is  near  the  sun  (either  before  or  after  new  moon), 
that  part  of  the  moon’s  disk  unillumined  by  direct  sun¬ 
light,  or  “  the  old  moon  in  the  arms  of  the  new.” 
earth'ling  (-ling),  n.  [earth  -j-  1st  -ling.’]  1.  An  inhabi¬ 
tant  of  the  earth  ;  a  mortal. 

Earthlings  oft  her  deemed  a  deity.  Drummond 
2.  A  worldly-minded  person. 

eartll  louse.  Any  of  numerous  aphids  that  feed  on  the 
roots  of  plants,  as  the  lettuce  earth  louse  (Rhizobius  lactu- 
ca?),  the  corn  earth  louse  (Rhopalosiphum  maidis ),  etc. 
earth'ly  (firth'll),  a.  [AS.  eorpllc.]  1.  Of,  like,  or  pertain¬ 
ing  to,  the  earth  ;  esp.,  belonging  to  this  world,  or  to  man’s 
existence  on  the  earth  ;  not  heavenly  or  spiritual ;  carnal ; 
worldly  ;  as,  earthly  joys  ;  earthly  flowers  ;  earthly  praise. 

Whose  glory  is  in  their  shame,  who  mind  earthly  things. 

Phil.  iii.  19. 

2.  Of  all  things  on  earth  ;  possible  ;  conceivable. 

What  earthly  benefit  can  be  the  result  ?  Pope. 

3.  Made  of  earth  ;  earthy.  Obs. 

Syn.  —  Earthly,  terrestrial,  mundane,  worldly,  secu¬ 
lar,  temporal.  Earthly  (opposed  to  heavenly)  is  the  more 
homely  and  general,  terrestrial  (opposed  to  celestial ;  see 
celestial),  the  more  formal  and  sonorous,  term  ;  as,  “If  I 
have  told  you  earthly  things  and  ye  believe  not.  how  shall 
ye  believe,  if  I  tell  you  of  heavenly  things”  (John  iii.  12); 
“  There  are  also  celestial  bodies,  and  bodies  terrestrial :  but 
the  glory  of  the  celestial  is  one,  and  the  glory  of  the  terres¬ 
trial  is  another  ”  (1  Cor.  xv.  40) ;  “  a  peace  above  all  earthly 
dignities,  a  still  and  quiet  conscience”  (Shak.);  “when 
from  under  this  terrestrial  ball  he  fires  the  proud  tops  of 
the  eastern  pines”  (Shak.);  earthly  desires,  a  terrestrial 
globe.  Mundane  frequently  connotes  the  transitoriness, 
worldly  (under  the  influence  of  the  N.  T.  sense  of 
“world”),  the  pomp  and  vanity,  of  earthly  things;  as, 
mundane  glory  ;  “  the  volatility  of  mundane  things  ”  (La- 
throp );  “Mr.  Worldly  Wiseman  ^  (Bunyari);  worldly  amuse¬ 
ments.  Secular  is  opposed  to  sacred ,  ecclesiastical ;  tem¬ 
poral  (see  temporary),  to  eternal ,  spiritual ;  as,  the  secular 
press,  secular  employments  ;  “His  scepter  shows  the  force 
of  temporal  power”  (Shak.);  lords  temporal  (cf.  lords 
spiritual).  See  earth. 

earth'ly— mind  ed  (firth'lT-imn7d6d  ;  87),  a.  Having  a 
mind  devoted  to  earthly  things;  worldly-minded; — op¬ 
posed  to  spiHtual-minded.  —  earthly-min'ded-ness,  n. 
earth  metal.  Chem.  Any  metal  whose  oxide  is  classed  as 
an  earth.  See  earth,  9. 

earth  movement.  Geol.  Differential  movement  of  the 
earth’s  crust ;  local  elevation  or  subsidence  of  the  land. 
earth'nut7  (firth'nut7),  n.  a  Any  of  various  roots,  tubers, 
or  subterranean  pods  ;  as  :  (1)  The  tuber  of  a  common  api- 
aceous  plant  of  South  Europe  ( Conopodium  denudatum ) 
having  the  flavor  of  roasted  chestnuts.  (2)  The  chufa.  (3) 
The  peanut.  (4)  The  root  of  the  heath  pea.  b  A  truffle. 
earth'pea7  (-pe7),  n.  A  fabaceous  vine  of  the  eastern  United 
States  ( Falcata  comosa )  which  ripens  its  pods  beneath  the 
surface  of  the  ground  like  the  peanut, 
earth  pillar  or  pyramid.  Geol.  A  high  pillar  or  pyramid 
of  earth  capped  by  a  stone,  formed  by  the  wearing  away 
by  the  rain  of  the  unprotected  surrounding  material, 
earth  pitch.  Min.  Mineral  tar,  a  kind  of  asphalt. 
earth'quake7  (-kwak7),  n.  A  shaking  or  trembling  of  the 
earth’s  surface,  due  chiefly  to  the  faulting  of  the  rocks, 
but  also  to  volcanic  explosions,  and  perhaps  to  other  sub¬ 
terranean  disturbances.  The  earthquake  shock  spreads 
from  the  center  of  disturbance  as  a  wave,  which  sometimes 
traverses  great  areas.  Very  feeble  movements  of  the 
same  sort  are  earth  tremors.  Many  earthquakes  and  earth 


ear'nest,  v.  t.  To  use  in,  or 

render,  earnest  Obs. 
ear'nest,  v.  t.  To  secure  by  an 
earnest;  give  an  earnest  for.  Obs. 
ear'nest  ful,  a.  Earnest.  Obs.— 
ear'nest-ful-ly,  adv.  Obs. 
ear'nest-ly,  adv.  of  earnest,  a. 
ear'nest-ness,  n.  See  -ness. 
earn'ful,  a.  [From  earn  to 
yearn.]  Anxious  ;  yearning.  Obs. 
earn'ing,  n..  -ings,  n.  /d.  [Fr. 
earn  to  curdle.]  Rennet  for 
cheese  making.  Scot. Sr  Dial. Eng. 
ea'rock  (e'ruk;  gr'itk),  n.  [Cf. 
Norw.  dial,  aarjng,  senng ,  a 
yearling,  Icel.  ar  year,  Dan. 
aari]  A  pullet.  Scot. 
ear'pierc  er,  n.  An  earwig, 
ear'reach',  n.  Earshot.  Rare. 


ear  rent.  Perh.  properly,  some 
kindofagriculturalrent(cf.  ear, 
to  plow);  but  used  punningly  of 
the  loss  of  one’s  ears  by  a  person 
put  in  the  pillory,  or  the  tax  on 
the  ears  of  anunwilling  listener. 
Obs.  Ox/.  E.  D. 

ear  sand.  Otoconia.  [  Eng.  I 
earsh  (Hrsh),  n.  Arrish.  Dial.] 
ear 'shrift  .  n.  Auricular  con¬ 
fession.  Obs.  [the  ear.  Rare.  I 
ear'sore/,  n.  An  annoyance  to | 
earst.  d*  erst. 
ear  stone.  Anal.  An  otolith, 
eart.  +  art,  form  of  be. 
eart,  adv.  At  one  time.  Obs 
ear'tab',  n.  A  tab  for  covering 
the  ear. 

earth  almond.  =  chufa. 


earth  apple,  a  Potato,  b  Cucum¬ 

ber.  c  Jerusalem  artichoke, 
earth'bag'',  n.  Mil.  A  bag  filled 
with  earth,  used  in  fortification. 
earth'-balF,  n.  A  truffle, 
earth'bank',  n.  A  bank  or 
mound  of  earth, 
earth  battery.  See  earth  cell. 
earth  bob.  A  grub  or  maggot. 
earth'-bound\  a.  Bound  by 
earth  or  earthly  interests, 
earth'bred',  a'.  Low;  vulgar, 
earth  chestnut.  =  earthnut 
a(l).  [cuit.i 

earth  circuit.  =  o round  cir- 
earth'-club/,  n.  The  equawroot. 
earth  coal.  Mineral  coal,  as  dis¬ 
tinguished  from  charcoal.  Obs. 
earth  crab.  A  mole  cricket. 


oarth'din/,  n.  [AS.  eorpdyne.'] 
An  earthquake.  Obs. 
earth'drake/,  n.  [AS  eorpdra- 
ca.\  A  dragon.  [hearted.  R.  I 
earth'en-hearted,  a.  Hard- 1 
earth'fall7,  n.  A  landslide, 
earth'fast',  a.  Fast  in  the  earth, 
earth  flax.  =  amianthus. 
earth  flea  or  fly.  The  chigoe, 
earth  hog.  The  aard-vark. 
earth  house.  =  Picts’  house. 
earth'i-ness  (ft  r't  hl-n  5  s),  n. 
See  -ness. 

earth  ivy.  =  ground  ivy. 
earth'less,  a.  Untrammeled  by 
earth.  Rare.  [See-NESS.I 
earth'li-ness  (flrth'lY-nPs),  n.\ 
earth  lodge.  An  earth,  or  earth 


tremors  are  recorded  daily,  though  but  few  are  sensible, 
and  very  few  destructive.  Earthquakes  are  more  frequent 
in  volcanic  districts,  and  especially  along  the  boundary  be¬ 
tween  great  elevations  and  depressions,  but  they  are  by  no 
means  confined  to  such  areas.  The  border  of  the  Pacific 
Ocean  in  both  hemispheres  (including  Japan,  China,  the 
region  about  San  Francisco,  and  the  South  American  coun- 
*  tries),  the  Mediterranean  region  (especially  Italy  and  the 
islands),  the  West  Indies,  Central  America,  the  Hawaiian 
Islands,  India,  Persia,  and  Asia  Minor  are  especially  sub¬ 
ject  to  them.  Among  the  more  notable  earthquakes  are  : 


PLACE 

DATE 

EFFECTS  OR  CONSEQUENCES 

Sicily . 

1693 

175.5 

1783 

1797 

1812 

1822 

1883 

1886 

1896 

1906 

1906 

1908 

Est.  60, 000  lives  lost. 

Destroyed  city,  50, 000-60, 000  lives  lost. 
60,000  lives  lost. 

41,000  “ 

Destroyed  city,  12,000  lives  lost. 

“  “  22,000  “  “ 

2,000  lives  lost. 

.50-60  “  “ 

26, 000  “  “ 

Great  loss  of  property  due  to  fire. 

2,(XM)  lives  lost  :  miich  property  destroyed. 
Several  cities  wrecked;  200,000 lives  lost. 

Lisbon . 

Charleston . 

San  Francisco. . 

Valparaiso . 

Messina . 

earth’s  goal  (firths).  Astron.  That  point  of  the  ecliptic 
(90°  behind  the  sun)  toward  which  the  earth  is  moving. 
earth'star7  (firth'star7),  n.  Any  fungus  of  the  genus  Oleas¬ 
ter  y  in  which  there  is  a  double  peridium,  the  outer  layer 
splitting  into  the  shape  of  a  star,  and  the  inner  one  form¬ 
ing  a  ball  containing  the  dustlike  spores, 
earth’s  way.  At  a  given  time,  the  angle  between  a  star’s 
true  direction  and  that  of  the  earth’s  motion  in  orbit, 
earth  table.  Arch.  The  course  of  stones  in  a  building 
next  above  the  ground  ;  the  ground  table. 
earth'tongue7  (Qrtli'tQng7),  n.  Any  ascomycetous  fungus 
of  the  genus  Geoglossum.  They  resemble  club  fungi  in 
shape,  and  grow  on  decaying  logs  or  on  damp  soil, 
earth'ward  (-werd)  )  adv.  Toward  the  earth  ;  —  opposed 
earth'wards  (-werdz)  j  to  heavenward  or  skyward. 
earth'werk7  (-wfirk7),  n.  1.  Mil.  Any  construction, 
whether  a  temporary  breastwork  or  permanent  fortifica¬ 
tion,  for  attack  or  defense,  made  chiefly  of  earth. 

2.  Eng  in.  a  The  operations  connected  w'ith  excavations 
and  embankments  of  earth  in  preparing  foundations  of 
buildings,  in  constructing  canals,  railroads,  etc.  b  An  em¬ 
bankment  or  construction  made  of  earth. 
earth'worm7  (-wfirm7),  n.  1.  Any  of  numerous  oligochse- 
tous  worms 
of  the  genus 
L  u  m  b  ricus 
and  many  al¬ 
lied  genera,  Common  Earthworm  (Lumbricxis  terrestris).  (J) 
found  in  damp  soil.  They  have  a  cylindrical  body,  taper¬ 
ing  at  each  end.  and  consisting  of  numerous  segments, 
which  are  without  appendages,  though  they  bear  minute 
bristles.  Earthworms  are  hermaphroditic  and  oviparous, 
and  undergo  no  metamorphosis.  They  feed  by  swallowing 
earth  and  digesting  out  the  nutritive  matter,  what  remains 
being  deposited  on  the  surface  of  the  ground  near  the  open¬ 
ing  of  their  burrow.  They  are  thus  useful  in  loosening  and 
bringing  the  deeper  parts  of  the  soil  to  the  surface.  On 
account  of  their  use  for  bait  in  fishing,  they  are  often  called 
angleworms.  One  of  the  largest  and  most  abundant  species 
in  Europe  and  America  is  L.  lerrestris. 

2.  A  mean,  sordid  person  ;  a  niggard, 
earth'y  (fir'thi ),  a.  1.  Consisting  of,  or  resembling,  earth  ; 
terrene  ;  earthlike  ;  as,  earthy  matter. 

Mow  pale  she  looks, 

And  of  an  earthy  cold  !  Shak, 

2.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  earth  ;  terrestrial ;  esp.,  worldly 
or  earthly  as  contrasted  with  spiritual  or  heavenly. 

The  first  man  is  of  the  earth,  earthy ;  the  second  man  is  from 
heaven.  1  Cor.  xv.  47,  48  (Rev.  Ver.). 

Earthy  spirits  black  and  envious  are.  Dryden. 

3.  Gross;  low;  unrefined.  “Her  earthy  and  abhorred 

commands.”  Shak. 

*4.  a  Min.  Without  luster,  or  dull  and  roughish  to  the 
touch  ;  as,  an  earthy  fracture,  b  Containing  earthlike 
impurities. 

earthy  cobalt,  Min . ,  asbolite.  —  e.  signs.  Astral. ,  Taurus,  Vir¬ 
go,  Capricornus.  —  e.  water.  =  limewater,  2. 
ear  trumpet.  A  trumpet-shaped  instrument  for  collecting 
and  intensifyingsounds  to  aid  a  person  of  defective  hearing. 
ear'wig7  (er'wig7),  n.  [AS.  earwiega  ;  ears  ear  +  wiega 
beetle,  worm  :  cf.  E.  dial,  erri-wiggle .]  1.  Any  of  numer¬ 

ous  insects  constituting  the  family  Forfi- 
culidse,  a  group  formerly  included  in  the 
cursorial  Orthoptera,  but  now  often  regard¬ 
ed  as  forming  a  separate  order,  Euplexop- 
tera,  syn.  Dermaptera.  They  have  slender, 
many-jointed  antennae,  and  resemble  the 
rove  beetles  in  form,  but  have  a  pair  of 
large  forcepslike  appendages  at  the  end 
of  the  body,  the  use  of  which  is  unknown. 

When  wings  are  present  the  fore  wings  are 
modified  into  elytra.  The  larvae  are  very 
similar  to  the  adults.  In  America  the  term 
is  also  applied  to  small  chilopodous  myria¬ 
pods,  as  those  of  the  genus  Geophilus.  Both 
insects  are  so  called  from  the  supposition 
that  they  creep  into  tlie  human  ear.  They 
are,  however,  perfectly  harmless.  Earwig  (Spongo- 

2.  A  whisperer  of  insinuations ;  a  secret  phora  bipnneta- 
counselor.  Obs.  ta Enlarged, 

ear'wig',  v.  t.  ;  ear'wigged7  (-wTgd7) ;  ear'wig7 ging  (-wTg7- 
Tng).  1.  To  influence,  or  attempt  to  influence,  by  insinu¬ 
ations  or  private  talk. 

2.  To  pester  with  talk  or  pleas  of  any  sort.  Rare. 
ear'wit'ness  (-wlt'nbs),  n.  A  witness  by  means  of  his 
ears  ;  one  who  is  within  hearing  and  does  hear ;  a  hearer. 


and  wattle,  cabin  or  lodge,  as  of 
the  American  Indians, 
earth'ly-wise',  a.  Worldly- 
wise.  —  earth'ly-wise',  adv. 
earth'mad.n.  [earth  4-  mad  an 
earthworm.]  Earthworm.  Obs. 
earth  moss.  Any  moss  of  the 
genus  Phascum.  [Mother.  I 
Earth  Mother.  See  Gre  at| 
earth  oil.  Petroleum, 
earth  pig.  The  aard-vark. 
earth  plate.  ground  plate. 
earth-puff,  n.  A  puffball.  Obs. 
earth  pyramid.  Geol.  See 
earth  pillar. 

earth  quadrant.  A  fourth  of  the 
earth’s  circumference, 
earth ' quakes  ,n.  Quaking  grass. 
Dial.  Eng. 


earth'quave/,  n.  An  earth¬ 
quake.  Obs. 

earth' shine',  n.  =  earth- 
light.  [06$.  I 

earth'shock'.n.  An  earthquake.  | 
earth  smoke.  Bot.  The  fumitory, 
earth  stopper.  Hunt.  One  who 
6tops  up  iox  holes, 
earth  tremor.  See  earthquake- 
earth  wax.  Ozocerite, 
earth'wolf',  n.  The  aard-wolf, 
ear'wax',  n.  See  cerumen. 
ear'wig'gy,  a.  Affected  by  ear¬ 
wigs.  —  ear'wig'gi-ness,  n. 
ear'wort'  (er'wffrt'),  n.  a  A 
W’est  Indian  rubiaceous  shrub 
( Rach  icallis  r  u  pest  r  i  s).  b  A 
tropical  Asiatic  herb  (Hedyotis 
auricularia). 


ale,  senate,  care,  am,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofa ;  eve,  event,  find,  recent,  maker;  ice,  Ill ;  old,  6bey,  6rb,  ftdd,  s&ft,  connect ;  use,  unite,  urn,  up,  circus,  menU; 

II  Foreign  Word.  +  Obsolete  Variant  of.  +  combined  with.  =  equals. 
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EASY 


ease  (ez),  n.  [ME.  ese ,  eise,  F.  aise,  in  OF.  also  in  the 
sense  of  free  space  about  one,  elbowroom,  LL.  aids,  aiace , 
prob.  fr.  L.  adjacens  adjacent.  See  adjacent.]  1.  Op¬ 
portunity  ;  ability.  Obs. 

2.  State  of  being  comfortable  ;  freedom  from  pain,  trouble, 
or  annoyance  ;  as :  a  Relief  from  labor  or  effort ;  rest ; 
quiet ;  relaxation  ;  as,  ease  of  body  ;  ease  from  pain. 

Usefulness  comes  by  labor,  wit  by  ease.  Herbert. 
b  Freedom  from  care,  solicitude,  etc.  ;  tranquillity  ; 
peace  ;  security  ;  as,  ease,  of  mind. 

Among  these  nations  shalt  thou  find  no  ease.  Deut.  xxviii.  65. 
C  Freedom  from  constraint,  formality,  difficulty,  embar¬ 
rassment,  etc.  ;  facility ;  liberty  ;  naturalness ;  as,  ease 
of  style,  of  behavior,  of  address,  etc. 

True  ease  in  writing  comes  from  art,  not  chance.  Pope. 

3.  State  of  being  amused  or  entertained  ;  pleasure  ;  satis¬ 
faction  ;  also,  a  means  of  comfort  or  gratification  ;  accom¬ 
modation,  entertainment,  or  the  like.  Obs. 

4.  An  act  of  relief  ;  easement.  Obs. 

Syn.  —  Rest,  repose,  quiet,  satisfaction,  content,  enjoy¬ 
ment.  Ease,  comfort.  Ease,  as  here  compared  (see  fa¬ 
cility),  implies  freedom  or  relaxation  from  toil  or  strain  ; 
comfort,  such  positive  well-being  as  results  in  quiet  en¬ 
joyment  or  content ;  as,  “  Lasting  ease ,  Elysian  quiet 
without  toil  or  strife  ”  (Wordsworth) :  “  Intimate  delights’ 
fireside  enjoyments,  homeborn  happiness,  and  all  the  com¬ 
forts  that  the  lowly  roof  of  undisturbed  retirement  and  the 
hours  of  long  uninterrupted  evening  know  ”  ( Con  ner ).  See 
comfort,  rest. 

at  ease.  a  In  a  state  of  #ase ;  free  from  pain,  trouble 
or  anxiety.  “His  soul  shall  dwell  al  ease."  Ps.  xxv  12’ 
b  Mil.  With  constraint  relaxed,  as  by  not  having  to  keep 
step  or  preserve  immobility,  although  preserving  for¬ 
mation  and  silence ;  as,  to  stand,  or  march,  at  ease,  c  Gym¬ 
nastics.  With  either  foot  advanced  diagonally  forward  to 
the  front,  and  the  body’s  weight  on  the  rear  foot.  —  with 
e.,  easily  ;  without  much  eff  ort. 

ease  (ez),  v.  t.  &  i. ;  eased  (ezd);  eas'ing  (ez'Tng).  [ME. 
esen,  e.isen ,  OF.  aisier.  See  ease,  n.]  1.  To  free  from 

anything  that  pains,  disquiets,  or  oppresses  ;  to  relieve,  as 
from  toil  or  care  ;  to  give  rest,  repose,  or  tranquillity  to  ; 
—  often  with  of  ;  as,  to  ease  of  pain. 

Sing,  and  I  ’ll  ease  thy  shoulders  of  thy  load.  Dryden. 

2.  To  render  less  painful  or  oppressive;  to  alleviate/ 

My  couch  shall  ease  my  complaint.  Job  vii.  13. 

3.  To  lessen  the  pressure  or  tension  of,  as  by  slackening, 
lifting,  or  shifting  ;  to  move,  lift,  or  shift  slightly ;  as,  to 
ease  a  bar  or  nut  in  machinery  ;  to  ease  in  a  jib  boom. 

4.  To  entertain  ;  to  furnish  with  accommodations.  Obs. 

6.  To  make  less  difficult ;  to  facilitate. 

Syn.  —  Relieve,  disburden,  quiet,  calm,  tranquilize,  as¬ 
suage,  alleviate,  allay,  mitigate,  appease,  pacify,  soothe, 
to  ease  a  ship,  Want.,  to  put  the  helm  alee,  or  regulate  the  sail, 
so  as  to  meet  a  wave  bow  on.  —  to  e.  off,  to  e.  away,  Naut .,  to 
slacken  a  rope  gradually.  —  to  e.  the  helm,  to  let  the  tiller 
come  back  a  little  after  having  been  put  hard  over, 
ease'ful  (ez'fdol),  a.  Full  of  ease  ;  suitable  for  affording 
ease  or  rest  ;  quiet ;  comfortable  ;  restful.  —  ease'ful-ly, 
adv.  —  ease'ful-ness,  n. 

ea'sel  (e'zel),  n.  [D.  ezel  ass,  donkey,  hence,  easel ;  fr.  L. 
asinus  ass.  See  ass.]  A  frame,  commonly  of  wood,  serv¬ 
ing  to  hold  a  canvas  upright,  or  nearly  upright,  for  the 
painter’s  convenience,  or  to  hold  a  picture  or  object  of  art 
for  exhibition. 

easel  picture,  easel  piece.  A  painting  of  moderate  size 
such  as  is  made  on  a  portable  canvas  or  panel  resting  on  an 
easel,  as  distinguished  from  a  painting  on  a  wall  or  ceiling, 
ease'ment  (ez'ment),  n.  [OF.  aisemenl.  See  ease,  r  ] 

1.  That  which  gives  ease,  relief,  or  assistance. 

In  need  of  every  kind  of  relief  and  easement.  Burke. 

2.  Specif.,  food  and  lodging  ;  entertainment.  Obs. 

3.  Law.  An  acquired  privilege  or  right  of  use  or  enjoy¬ 
ment,  falling  short  of  ownership,  which  an  owner  oi^ pos¬ 
sessor  of  land  has,  by  virtue  of  his  ownership  or  posses¬ 
sion,  in  the  land  of  another,  or,  loosely,  any  of  several 
rights  which  one  person  may  have  in  the  land  of  another, 
esp.  one  attaching  to  the  person  and  called  an  easement 
In  gross,  as  distinguished  from  the  easement  proper,  called 
easement  appurtenant.  The  easement  proper  is  to  be  dis¬ 
tinguished  from  a  right  not  acquired,  called  a  natural 
right,  as  the  right  to  the  uninterrupted  flow  of  a  water¬ 
course,  from  rights  not  consisting  in  mere  use,  called 
profits,  and  from  rights  attaching  to  the  person  only, 
either  as  an  individual  or  as  a  member  of  the  public.  At 
common  law  easements  are  classified  as  positive,  or  af¬ 
firmative,  or  those  involving  active  physical  use  of  the 
land,  as  in  the  right  of  way,  drainage,  e^c.,  and  negative,  or 
those  not  involving  such  use.  as  the  easement  of  light,  sup¬ 
port,  etc.  Another  classification  is  into  discontinuous, 
which  require  the  act  of  man  for  their  enjoyment,  as  the 
right  of  way,  and  continuous,  which  are  or  may  be  con¬ 
tinually  enjoyed,  such  as  those  of  light,  drainage,  etc. 
Easements  correspond  to  the  real  servitudes  of  the  Civil 
law.  English  law  does  not  allow  of  the  creation  of  an 
easement  of  a  kind  hitherto  unknown. 

4.  Arch.  A  curved  member  used  to  prevent  abrupt  change 
of  direction,  as  in  a  baseboard,  hand  rail,  etc. 

easement  curve.  Railroads.  Any  curve  for  joining  a 
tangent  to  a  circular  or  other  curve  so  as  to  prevent  any 
sudden  change  of  direction. 

eas'er  (ez'er),  n.  One  that  eases,  as  a  bar  for  slackening 
threads  in  a  loom. 

eas'i-ly  (ez'T-lY),  adv.  In  an  easy  manner  ;  without  diffi¬ 
culty,  discomfort,  or  reluctance;  readily;  smoothly;  gently, 
eas'i  ness  (-n6s),  n.  State  or  condition  of  being  easy  ; 
freedom  from  constraint ;  ease  ;  comfort ;  tranquillity, 
©ast  (est),  n.  [ME.  est,  east ,  AS.  east ,  adv.  ;  akin  to  D. 
oosl,  oosten ,  OHG.  ostan ,  G.  ost ,  osten ,  Icel.  austr,  Sw.  ost , 
Dan.  ost,  osten ,  Lith.  auszra  dawn,  L.  aurora  (for  ausosa), 
Gr.  170)?,  fa;?,  avo>s,  Skr.  us  has.  Cf.  aurora,  Easter,  ster¬ 
ling.]  1.  The  general  direction  of  sunrise  ;  accurately, 
that  point  on  the  sensible  horizon  where  the  center  of  the 
sun  (neglecting  refraction)  is  seen  to  rise  at  the  equinox  ; 
the  direction  toward  the  right  hand  of  one  facing  north  ; 
the  cardinal  point  directly  opposite  to  west ;  also,  that 
portion  of  the  sky  near  this  point. 

ease.  Ohs. or  dial. Eng. of  eaves. 
easel.  Var.  of  eassel.  Scot. 
ease'less,  a.  See  -less. 
eas'i-er,  a.,  compar.  of  easy. 
eas'i-est,  a .,  super/,  of  easy. 
eas'ing  (ez'Tng),?).  [For  eaves - 
ing,  fr.  ear?/*.]  Eaves.  Obs.  or 
Scot.  Sf  Dint.  Eng. 
easing  sparrow.  The  house 
sparrow.  Dial.  Eng. 
easing  swallow.  The  martin 
( Chehdon  m-bica).  Dial.  Eng. 


2.  [cop.]  Regions  or  countries  lying  to  the  east ;  also,  the 
peoples,  culture,  or  institutions  of  these  regions;  as,  the 
sentiment  of  the  East  ;  the  wisdom  of  the  East ;  specif. : 
a  The  countries  of  Asia  and  of  the  Asiatic  archipelagoes  ; 
the  Orient ;  —  so  called  as  being  east  of  Europe.  Usu¬ 
ally the  East  connotes  the  civilized  Asiatic  countries,  either 
ancient  or  modern.  The  Near  East  comprises  the  Mo¬ 
hammedan  countries  of  southwestern  Asia,  as  Persia,  Ara¬ 
bia,  Asia  Minor,  and  usually  includes  also  Turkey  in  Eu¬ 
rope,  which  is  ruled  by  an  Asiatic  people.  The  Ear  East 
includes  the  civilized  nations  of  eastern  Asia,  as  China, 
Indo-China,  Japan,  and  Korea,  b  U.  S.  Hist,  and  Geog. 
Specif.,  formerly,  the  part  of  the  United  States  east  of  the 
Allegheny  Mountains,  esp.  the  New  England  States  or  all 
the  Atlantic  States  ;  now,  commonly,  the  whole  region  east 
of  the  Mississippi  River,  esp.  that  which  is  north  of  Mary¬ 
land  and  the  Ohio  River. 

3.  The  east  wind.  Rare  or  Poetic. 

east  by  north,  Navig.  &  Sure.,  one  point,  or  IP  15',  north 
of  due  east ;  N.  7b  4.V  E.  See  compass  card.  —  e.  by  south, 
Navig.  &  Surv .,  one  point,  or  11  1.V,  south  of  due  east ;  S. 
78°  4  V  E.  See  compass  card.  —  e.  northeast,  Naeig.  N  Sui'V ., 
two  points,  or  22-'  30',  north  of  due  east ;  N.  HI '  30/  E.  See 
compass  card.  —  e.  southeast,  Naeig.  <£•  Burr.,  two  points, 
or  22°  JHF,  south  of  due  east ;  S.  67  3U'  E.  See  compass  card. 
east  (est),  a.  1.  Toward  or  at  the  east ;  as,  the  east  gate  ; 
also,  from  the  east ;  as,  the  east  wind. 

2.  Eccl.  Toward  or  in  the  direction  of  the  altar  as  situated 
with  respect  to  the  nave  ;  designating,  or  situated  in,  that 
part  or  end  of  a  church  containing  the  choir  or  chancel, 
whether  corresponding  to  the  actual  east  or  not.  See  west. 
East  End,  the  eastern  portion  of  London,  Eng.,  comprising 
roughly  that  part  of  the  city  east  of  a  line  joining  Hoxton 
and  Peckham  Rye.  It  comprises  the  industrial  and  ship¬ 
ping  districts,  is  almost  everywhere  densely  populated, 
and  includes  most  of  the  poorest  districts.  See  cockney, 
n.,  b.  West  End.  —  E.  Goth,  an  Ostrogoth.  See  Goth.  —  E. 
India  Act,  Eng.,  an  act  (37  Geo.  III.,  1797)  regulating  the  ad¬ 
ministration  of  justice  in  India.  —  E.  India  Company,  a  com¬ 
pany  organized  in  England  for  trade  in  India,  and  first 
chartered  by  Elizabeth  (Dec.  31,  1600)  under  the  title  of 
“  Governor  and  Company  of  Merchants  of  London  Trading 
with  the  East  Indies.”  It  continued  essentially  a  trading 
company  till  about  1765,  when  it  was  given  territorial  sov¬ 
ereignty  of  India,  jointly  with  the  crown.  In  1698  a  rival, 
called  the  New  or  English  Company ,  as  distinguished  from 
the  Old  or  London  Company,  w  as  chartered  under  the  title 
“  The  English  Company  Trading  to  the  East  Indies.”  In 
1702  the  two  wrere  combined  under  the  name  of  “  The 
United  Company  of  Merchants  of  England  trading  to  the 
East  Indies  ;  ”  and  the  old  company  surrendered  its  char¬ 
ter  in  1709.  The  Company  was  deprived  of  its  governing 
powers  in  1858,  and  it  was  dissolved  in  1873  by  36  Viet.  c. 
17,  as  of  Jan.  1,  1874.  Similar  companies  were  chartered  by 
other  European  nations,  of  which  the  Dutch  company 
lasted  from  1602  to  1795,  the  French  from  1664  to  1770,  and 
the  Danish  from  1729  to  1801.  —  E.  India  kino.  See  kino.  — 
E.  Indian.  See  East  Indian  in  Vocab.  —  E.  Side,  the  eastern 
portion  of  the  borough  of  Manhattan  of  The  City  of  New 
York,  peopled  in  general  by  the  poorer  classes.  —  E.  Syrian 
Church,  a  Nestorian  church  scattered  over  Kurdistan.  —  E. 
Syrian  liturgies.  See  liturgy,  1,  Ill. 

east,  V.  t.  cfc  i. ;  east'ed;  east'ing.  To  move  toward  the 
east ;  to  veer  from  north  or  south  toward  east ;  to  orient, 
east,  adv.  Eastward. 

East'er  (es'ter),  n.  [AS.  taster,  tastron,  pi.,  paschal  feast, 
Easter;  akin  to  G.  ostern ;  fr.  AS.  Eastre ,  a  goddess  of 
light  or  spring,  in  honor  of  w  hom  a  festival  wras  celebrated 
in  April ;  whence  this  month  was  called  in  AS.  Easter - 
mbnaS.  From  the  root  of  E.  east.  See  east.]  1.  An 
annual  church  festival  commemorating  Christ’s  resurrec¬ 
tion,  occurring,  on  Sunday,  the  second  day  after  Good  Fri¬ 
day,  and  corresponding  to  the  Passover,  or  Paseh,  of  the 
Jews  ;  also,  the  day  of  this  festival.  In  accord  with  the 
decree  of  the  Council  of  Nice,  Easter  Day  is  always  the 
first  Sunday  after  the  full  moon  that  falls  on  or  next  after 
the  21st  of  March ;  if  the  full  moon  happens  on  Sunday, 
Easter  is  celebrated  one  wreek  later.  The  date  of  the  full 
moon  is  ascertained  according  to  certain  calendar  rules, 
and  may  differ  from  that  of  the  actual  (astronomical)  full 
moon.  These  rules  include  as  preliminaries  the  finding  of 
the  golden  number,  epact,  and  dominical  letter.  These 
data,  and  the  dates  of  Easter  for  the  years  1910-1935,  are: 
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Easter.  See  feast. 

2.  The  Jewish  passover.  Obs. 

Easter  cactus.  A  South  American  cactus  ( Epiphyllum 
aaertneri)  common  in  cultivation,  having  oblong  joints  and 
bright  coral-red  flowers. 

Easter  egg.  An  egg  given  as  a  present  at,  or  used  to  cele¬ 
brate,  Easter.  This  use  of  eggs  is  probably  a  Christian 
borrowing  from  the  pagan  world,  the  egg  being  an  ancient 
symbol  of  resurrection. 

Easter  flower,  a  The  poinsettia.  b  The  pasque  flowrer. 
C  The  allbone,  or  greater  stichw'ort. 

Easter  lily,  a  The  Annunciation  lily  (LUium  candidum), 
which  was  extensively  forced  for  spring  blooming  before 
the  introduction  of  the  Bermuda  lily  (see  sense  b).  b  A 
large-flowered  and  early  forcing  variety  (var.  eximium) 
of  the  common  trumpet  lily  (Lilvum  longiflorum).  It  w7as 
obtained  originally  from  Bermuda,  whence  it  is  called 
also  Bermuda  lily ,  and  frequently  by  florists  LUium  har- 


rmi.  c  Any  of  several  other  spring-blooming  plants  of 
cultivation,  as  the  daffodil  and  the  atamasco  lily, 
east'er-ling  (es'ter-ling),  n.  [See  east;  cf.  sterling.] 

1.  A  native  of  a  country  eastward  of  another  ;  — used,  by 
the  English,  of  traders  or  others  from  the  coasts  ol  the 
Baltic.  Obs.  or  Hist. 

Merchants  of  Norway,  Denmark,  .  .  .  called  .  .  •  Easterlings 
because  they  lie  ea*t  in  respect  of  us.  Holins/itu. 

2.  The  male  widgeon  ;  also,  the  smew.  Dial.  Eng. 
east'er-ling,  a.  Relating  to  the  money  of  the  easterlings, 

or  Baltic  traders.  See  sterling.  Obs.  or  Hist. 
east'er-ly,  a.  t£*  adv.  Situated,  directed,  or  moving  tow'ard 
the  east ;  as,  the  easterly  side  ;  an  easterly  voyage ;  also, 
of  winds,  blowing  from  the  east. 

east'ern  (es'tern),  a.  [AS.  easierne.]  1.  [cap.]  Belonging 
to,  or  characteristic  of,  the  East ;  situated  or  dwelling  in 
the  East ;  Oriental ;  as,  Eastern  dress  or  manners. 

Eastern  churches  first  did  Christ  embrace.  Sterling. 

2.  [cap.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Eastern  Church. 

3.  East  or  easterly;  as,  an  eastern  wind  or  voyage. 

Eastern  cadets.  See  cadet,  2  b  — E.  Church,  o?  Orthodox 
E.  Church,  that  portion  of  the  Christian  church  which  pre¬ 
vails  in  the  countries  once  comprised  in  the  Eastern  Ro¬ 
man  Empire  and  the  countries  converted  to  Christianity 
by  missionaries  from  them.  Its  full  official  title  is  The 
Holy  Orthodox  Catholic  Apostolic  Eastern  Church.  It  be¬ 
came  estranged  from  the  Western,  or  Roman,  Church  over 
the  question  of  papal  supremacy  and  the  doctrine  of  the 
filioque,  and  a  separation,  begun  in  the  latter  part  of 
the  9tli  century,  became  final  in  1054.  The  Eastern  Church 
consists  of  twelve  (thirteen  if  the  Bulgarian  Church  be 
included)  mutually  independent  churches,  using  the  ver¬ 
nacular  (or  some  ancient  form  of  it)  in  divine  service  and 
varying  in  many  points  of  detail,  but  standing  in  full  com¬ 
munion  with  each  other  and  united  as  equals  m  a  great,  fed¬ 
eration.  The  highest  five  authorities  are  the  patriarch  of 
Constantinople,  or  ecumenical  patriarch  (whose  position  is 
not  one  of  supremacy,  but  of  precedence),  the  patriarch 
of  Alexandria,  the  patriarch  of  Jerusalem,  the  patriarch  of 
Antioch,  and  the  Holy  Synod  of  Russia.  The  Eastern 
Church  accepts  the  first  seven  ecumenical  councils  (and  is 
hence  styled  only  schismatic,  not  heretical,  by  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church),  has  as  its  creed  the  Niceno-Constanti- 
nopolitan  (w  ithout  the  later  addition  of  the  filioque,  which, 
with  the  doctrine  it  represents,  this  church  decisively  re¬ 
jects),  baptizes  infants  with  trine  immersion,  makes  con¬ 
firmation  follow7  immediately  upon  baptism,  administers 
the  Communion  in  both  kinds  (using  leavened  bread)  and 
to  infants  as  well  as  adults,  permits  its  secular  clergy  to 
marry  before  ordination  and  to  keep  their  w  ives  afterward, 
but  not  to  marry  a  second  time,  selects  its  bishops  from  the 
monastic  clergy  only,  recognizes  the  offices  of  bishop, 
priest,  and  deacon  as  the  three  necessary  degrees  of  orders, 
venerates  relics  and  icons,  and  has  an  elaborate  ritual. 
The  independent  churches  which  make  up  the  Eastern 
Church  are:  (1)  the  Palnarchate  of  Constantinople,  or  New 
Rome,  which  extends  over  Turkey  in  Europe,  most  of  Asia 
Minor,  and  the  Turkish  islands  of  the  jEgean  ;  (2)  the  Pa¬ 
triarchate  of  Alexandria,  consisting  of  Egypt  and  its  de- 

gendencies  j  (3)  the  Patriarchate  of  Antioch,  including 
ilicia,  Svna  (except  Palestine),  and* Mesopotamia ;  (4)  the 
Patriarchate  of  Jerusalem,  comprising  Palestine  only; 
(5)  the  Church  of  Cyprus,  consisting  of  the  Eastern  Chris¬ 
tians  in  that  island;  (6)  the  Church  of  Mt.  Sinai  (which 
see);  (7)  the  Hellenic  Church,  or  Church  of  Greece,  estab¬ 
lished  in  that  country  and  autocephalous ;  (8)  the  Servian 
Church,  the  autocephalous  established  church  of  Servia: 
(9)  the  Roumanian  Church,  the  autocephalous  church  of 
Roumania;  (10)  the  Church  of  Montenegro,  which  is  also 
autocephalous;  (11)  the  Orthodox  Church  in  Austria-Hun¬ 
gary,  really  consisting  of  the  three  independent  sections, 
the  Servians  of  Hungary  and  Croatia,  the  Roumanians  of 
Transylvania,  and  the  Ruthenians  of  Bukowina ;  (12)  the 
Russian  Church  (which  see) ;  and  (13)  the  Bulgarian  Church 
(which  see).  —  E.  Hemisphere.  See  hemisphere,  2.  —  E.  Hindi. 
See  Hindi.  —  E.  Question,  the  problem  of  international  poli¬ 
tics  arising  from  the  instability  caused  by  the  relations 
of  the  Mohammedan  power  of  the  Porte  with  its  Christian 
subjects  and  with  the  other  nations  of  Europe,  and  from 
Russia’s  need  of  a  southern  seaport;  also,  that  arising 
from  the  instability  of  affairs  in  the  far  East  due  to 
Russia’s  aggression  and  the  uncertain  future  action  of  the 
Mongolian  races  and  the  European  powers  there.  —  E.  Re¬ 
formed  Presbyterian  Church.  See  Presbyterian,  a.  —  E.  Rite. 
=  Oriental  Rite.  —  E.  Roman  Empire,  or  Eastern  Empire. 
See.  Roman  Empire. 

east'ern-er  (e.s'ter-ner),  n.  A  native  or  inhabitant  of  the 
east,  esp.  [cap.]  of  the  eastern  part  of  the  United  States. 
Ea3ter  offerings.  Ch.  of  Eng.  Small  sums  of  money  due 
to  the  clergy  at  Easter,  paid  in  commutation  of  tithes. 
Easter  sepulcher  or  sepulchre.  Eccl.  Arch.  In  some 
churches,  a  shallow  recess  or  niche  in  the  north  side  of 
the  chancel,  in  which  formerly  the  sacred  elements  were 
reserved  from  Maundy  Thursday  until  Easter. 
East'er-tide'  (es'ter-tid'),  n.  The  period  from  Easter  to 
Ascension  Day  (40  days),  or,  sometimes,  to  Whitsunday 
(50  days)  or  to  Trinity  Sunday  (57  days). 

East  Indian.  Belonging  or  relating  to  the  East  Indies. — 
A  native  or  inhabitant  of  the  East  Indies. 

East  Indian  arrowroot.  =  tikor.  —  E.  I.  hawthorn.  =  Indian 
hawthorn.— E.  I.  Jalap.  =  turpeth,  1.  — E.  I.  lotus.  =  In¬ 
dian  lotus.  —  E.  I.  mahogany.  =  Indian  mahogany.  —  E.  I. 
millet.  =  pearl  millet.— E.  i.  rhubarb.  =  Chinese  rhubarb. 
—  E.  I.  rosewood.  =  Blackwood  a. 

east'ing  (es'ting),  n.  Navig.  &  Surv.  Departure  in  an 
easterly  direction.  See  departure,  6  a  &  7. 
east'ward  (est'werd)  I  adv.  Toward  the  east ;  in  the  direc- 
east'wards  (-werdz)  j  tion  of  east  from  some  point  or  place, 
east'ward  (est'werd),  a.  Moving  or  looking  toward  the 
east,  or  situated  in  an  eastern  part. 

east'ward-ly  (-1T),  adv.  &  a.  Toward  the  east,  or,  of 
winds,  from  the  east. 

eas'y  (ez'T),  a. ;  eas'i-er  (-Y-er) ;  eas'i-est.  [OF.  aisie,  F. 
aise,  prop.  p.  p.  of  OF.  aisier.  See  ease,  v.  /.]  1.  At  ease  ; 
free  from  trouble  or  constraint ;  as  :  a  Free  from  pain, 
distress,  toil,  exertion,  and  the  like  ;  quiet ;  as,  the  patient 
is  easy,  b  Free  from  care,  responsibility,  discontent,  and 
the  like  ;  not  anxious;  tranquil ;  as,  an  easy  mind,  c  Free 
from  constraint,  harshness,  or  formality /unconstrained  ; 
smooth  ;  as,  easy  manners;  an  easy  style. 

east'lings.  east'lins,  adv.  To 
the  east.  Scot. 
east'mosfc.  a.  Easternmost. 
Eas-tra'li-a  (e  s-t  r  a'l  f-d),  n. 
Eastern  Australia.  Colloq ., 
Australia. 

Eastre.  n.  See  Eostrf.. 
east -wind'y,  a.  Bleak  ;  un¬ 
pleasant  ;  —  from  the  disngree- 
ableness  of  cost  winds  both  in 
England  and  New  England, 
eas'y,  adv.  Easily. 


easki.  4*  ask. 

ea'sle  (e'z’l),  n.  [AS.  ysle.] 

A  hot  cinder;  an  ember.  Obs.  or 

Scot.  Sc  Di<d.  Eng. 

easse,  n.  (ME.  es  bait,  AS. 

food,  meat.]  An  earthworm. 

Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 

eas'sel  (es'*l),  adv.  [Cf.  east.] 

Eastward.  Scot. 

eas'sln  (es'Tn),  v.  i.  To  desire 

mating,  as  a  cow.  Scot.  Q  I 

east'en,  a.  Of  or  from  the  east.  | 


east'er,  a.  [Cf.  kast.1  Eastern. 
Obs.  or  Scot.  \  Dial.  Eng. 
east'er,  v.  i.  Naut.  To  veer  to 
the  east  ;  —  of  the  wind.  Rare. 
Easter  bell.  The  nllbone. 
Easter  beurrd.  [See  beurre.] 
A  variety  of  winter  pear  with 
large  obovate  yellowish  green 
fruit  of  good  flavor.  [ixas.l 
Easter  dues.  =  Easter  offkr-| 
East'er-gi'ant.  ??.  The  bistort. 
East'er-ledg  es.  ».  The  bistort. 


Easter  mackerel.  The  chub 
mackerel.  [05s.  I 

eaBt'er-most.  a.  Easternmost. I 
East'ern,  u.  Inhabitant  of  the 
East ;  esp.,  nn  Oriental  ;  also,  a 
member  of  the  Eastern  Church, 
east'em-ly.  a.  Easterly.  Obs. 
East'ern-ly,  adv.  In  the  Eastern 
manner  ;  Orientally.  Rare. 
east'ern-moet.  a.  "Most  eastern. 
Easter  sitting  or  term.  E  n  g. 
Law.  See  term,  n. 


Easter  time.  =  Eastertide. 

East  Indiaman.  Naut.  A  sailing 
vessel  running  totheEast  Indies, 
—  at  one  time  applied  to  a  type 
of  large  fast  sailing  vessel. 
East'-in'su  lar,  a.  Relating  to 
Eastern  islands.  Rare. 
east'land',  n.  Eastern  land  ; 
specif.:  a  The  Orient,  b  Coun¬ 
tries  on  the  Baltic.  Obs. 
east'lin,  east'ling,  a.  [east  -f 
2d  -Hug.]  Easterly.  Scot. 
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2.  Causing,  exacting,  or  attended  with  little  difficulty  or 
discomfort  ;  not  obstructive  or  arduous ;  as,  an  easy  study  ; 
an  easy  path  ;  not  hard  to  do  ;  as,  an  easy  feat  or  task  ; 
not  hard  to  obtain  ;  as,  an  easy  triumph. 

3.  Of  persons,  moods,  etc. :  a  Not  difficult  to  move  or  in¬ 
fluence  ;  susceptible ;  tractable ;  compliant ;  as,  to  make 
an  easy  victim  of  one  ;  an  easy  pardoner. 

He  gained  their  easy  hearts.  Dryden. 

1)  Not  harsh  or  exacting  ;  mild  ;  lenient. 

lie  is  too  tyrannical  to  be  an  easy  monarch.  Scott. 

4.  Supportable  with  ease  ;  not  burdensome  or  oppressive  ; 
as,  easy  terms;  an  easy  rate  of  interest;  hence,  of  gar¬ 
ments  or  fittings,  not  unduly  tight ;  as,  an  easy  fit. 

My  yoke  is  easy  and  my  burden  is  light.  Matt.  xi.  30. 

5.  Specif.,  Com.,  not  straitened  as  to  money  matters  ;  as, 
the  market  is  easy  ;  —  opposed  to  tight. 

6.  Giving  ease,  freedom  from  care  or  labor,  or  comfort  ; 
as,  easy  circumstances  ;  an  easy  chair. 

7.  Given  to  ease  or  to  idleness  ;  prone  to  avoid  difficulties 
or  exertion  ;  as,  the  easy  life  of  the  tropics. 

8.  Moderate  ;  light ;  as,  to  journey  by  easy  stages  ;  to  pro¬ 
ceed  under  easy  sail. 

9.  Sparing;  frugal.  “  Easy  of  dispence.”  Chaucer.  Obs. 

10.  Of  small  moment  or  degree  ;  indifferent ;  slight.  Obs. 
Syn.  —  Quiet,  tranquil,  calm,  unconcerned ;  tractable, 
yielding,  complying,  complaisant,  manageable  ;  facile. 

eas'y-chair'  (ez'T-ch£r'),  n.  A  chair  designed  for  ease  or 
repose. 

It  was  at  this  [the  Queen  Anne]  period  that  the  “  easy-chair  ” 
commenced  to  come  into  vogue  A’.  D.  Benn. 

eas'y-go  ing,  a.  Moving  easily ;  hence,  getting  along 
easily  ;  not  strenuous  or  exacting  ;  ease-loving, 
eat  (et),  V.  t.  ;  pret.  ate  (at ;  in  England ,  commonly  St),  Ob- 
soles.  dir  Colloq.  eat  (St;  et) ;  p.p.  eat'en  (et'’n),  Obs.  or 
Colloq.  eat  (It ;  et) ;  p.  pr.  A:  vb.  n.  eat'ing.  [ME.  eten, 
AS.  etan  ;  akin  to  OS.  etan ,  OFries.  eta,  D.  eten ,  OHG.  ezzan, 
G.  essen,  Icel.  eta ,  Sw.  ata ,  Dan.  wde,  Goth,  it  an,  Ir.  &  Gael. 
ith,  W.  ysu ,  L.  edere,  Gr.  eSeiu,  Skr.  ad.  Cf.  etch,  fret 
to  rub,  edible,  tooth.]  1.  To  take  in  through  the  mouth 
as  food  ;  ordinarily,  to  chew  and  swallow,  as  solid  food  ;  as, 
to  eat  a  dinner  ;  also,  to  make  a  food  of  ;  to  use  as  a  food ;  as, 
cattle  do  not  eat  meat.  “  To  eat  grass  as  oxen.”  Dan.  iv.  25. 

The  lion  had  not  eaten  the  carcase.  1  Kings  xiii.  28. 
With  stories  told  of  many  a  feat, 

How  fairy  Mab  the  junkets  eat.  Milton. 

2.  To  devour  or  consume  ;  to  destroy,  use  up,  or  waste,  as 
by  eating ;  hence,  to  ravage  ;  as,  the  flames  ate  up  the  for¬ 
est  ;  the  locusts  ate  the  country  clean. 

His  wretched  estate  is  eaten  up  with  mortgages.  Thackeray. 

3.  To  consume  gradually  ;  to  waste  or  wear  away  ;  as,  the 
waves  eat  the  rocks  ;  disease  eats  the  body  ;  to  corrode  ;  as, 
metal  is  eaten  by  acids  ;  also,  to  form  by  a  wearing  or  cor¬ 
rosive  action  ;  as,  the  design  is  eaten  into  the  plate. 

4.  To  gnaw,  perforate,  or  bore  into;  as,  the  timber  was  so 
eaten  by  worms  as  to  be  useless. 

5.  To  submit  tamely  to  (an  injury,  insult,  or  the  like).  Obs. 
8  To  get  nourishment  (fig.,  wisdom,  comfort,  or  the  like) 
from.  Cf.  ruminate,  digest,  v.  t.,  3. 

Thy  words  were  found  and  1  did  eat  them.  Jer.  xv.  16. 
Syn. —  Devour,  gnaw  ;  corrode,  consume, 
to  eat  crow,  to  accept  what  one  has  fought  against ;  to  sub¬ 
mit  to  defeat.  — to  e.  dirt,  to  eat  humble  pie.  — to  e.  humble 
pie,  to  be  submissive,  esp.  when  compelled  to  retract  some¬ 
thing  or  to  retreat  from  an  aggressive  position  ;  to  apolo¬ 
gize  or  yield  under  humiliating  circumstances.  Cf.  hum¬ 
ble  pie.  —  to  e.  one’s  head  off,  to  eat  more  than  one  is  worth. 
Colloq.  —  to  e.  one’ 8  heart,  to  mourn  or  grieve  bitterly  and 
silently,  —  to  e.  one’s  terms,  Eng .  Lair,  to  be  studying  for  the 
bar,  that  is,  lit.,  to  dine  in  the  Hall  of  an  Inn  of  Court 
according  to  the  requirements.  Attendance  upon  at  least 
three  dinners  during  each  of  twelve  terms  is  requisite  be¬ 
fore  a  student  can  be  called  to  the  bar.  — to  e.  one’s  words, 
to  retract  w'hat  one  has  said.  —  to  e.  stick,  to  be  beaten  with 
a  stick  ;  — chiefly  used  in  reference  to  the  bastinado.  —  to 
e.  the  air,  to  have  vain  hopes.  Obs.  — to  e.  the  wind  out  of, 
or  to  e.  to  windward  of,  a  vessel,  Naut .,  to  gain  to  windward 
of  her.  Colloq. 

eat,  v.  i.  1.  To  take  food  or  a  meal  ;  hence,  to  board. 

He  did  eat  continually  at  the  king’s  table.  2  Sam.  ix.  13. 
2.  To  admit  of  being  eaten,  or  to  seem  when  eaten  ;  as,  it 
eats  like  tender  beef. 


3.  To  wear  or  waste  away;  esp.,  to  carry  on  a  gradual  de¬ 
structive  action,  as  corrosion,  rusting,  burning,  etc. ;  as,  a 
cancer  eats  into  the  flesh  ;  the  fire  ate  through  the  forest, 
to  eat  to  windward,  Naut.,  to  sail  very  close  to  the  wind,  esp. 
when  taking  advantage  of  every  puff  to  get  farther  to 
windward.  Colloq. 

eat'a-ble  (et'd-b’l),  a.  Capable  of  being  eaten  ;  fit  to  be 
eaten  ;  esculent ;  edible.  —  n.  Something  fit  to  be  eaten. 
—  eat'a-bii'i-ty  (-bYl'T-tl),  eat'a-ble-ness,  n. 
eat'age  (-aj),  n.  1.  Eatable  growth  of  grass  for  horses  and 
cattle,  esp.  that  of  aftermath. 

2.  Right  of  using  grass  land  for  pasturage, 
eit'lng,^.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  of  eat  ;  specif.  :  a  vb.  n.  Food  re¬ 
garded  as  to  its  quality  ;  as,  a  peach  is  good  eating,  b  p.  a. 
Consuming;  gnawing;  corrosive;  fretting;  as,  eating  cares, 
eating  house.  A  house  where  cooked  provisions  are  sold, 
to  be  eaten  on  the  premises  ;  specif.,  a  restaurant. 

Ileau  (o),  n.;  pi.  eaux  (o).  [F.]  Water  ;  —  used  chiefly  in 

the  names  of  various  liquors,  perfumeries,  and  medicines, 
eau'  bS  nite'  de  cour'  (o'  ba'net'  de  koor')  or  simply,  eau' 
b&'nite',  court  holy  water  ;  flattery  or  flattering  words  hav¬ 
ing  little  sincerity.  —  e.  ce  leste'  (sa'ISst')  [lit.,  heavenly 
water;  — from  the  sky-blue  color  of  the  mixture],  a  solu¬ 
tion  of  cupric  ammonium  sulphate,  used  as  an  insecticide 


ea3'y,  inter).  Naut.  A  command 

to  cease  rowing  hard, 
eat.  Obs.  or  Scot.  var.  of  oat. 
eat(et),  n.  [Cf.  AS.  W.t  food.  See 
eat,  ?>.]  Act  of  eating,  or  what 
is  eaten.  Ohs.  or  Colloq. 
eat'a  bl.  Eatable.  Ibf.  Sp. 
eat'ber-ry.  n.  The  garden  goose¬ 
berry.  Dial.  Eng. 
eatche.  Scot.  var.  of  adz.  [eats.  I 
eat'er.  n.  [AS.  etere.]  One  that! 
eath  (eth  ;  eth),  a.  adv.  [AS. 
^«d>.]  Easy  ;  easily.  Obs.  or 
Scot.  Sf  Dial.  Eng. 
eath,  r.  t.  To  ease.  Obs. 
eathfele.  a.  [eath  +  feel.] 
Easily  felt.  Obs. 
eath'Ty,  a.  Easy  ;  slight ;  tri¬ 
fling  ;  inconsiderable.  Obs. 
eath'ly.  adv.  Easily.  Obs.  or 
Scot.  !f  Dial.  Eng. 
eath3ene,  a.  [rath  -I-  ME.  srne 
visible,  AS.  gesene,  gesienc.  akin 
to  E.  see.]  Easily  seen.  Obs. 


eat'n.  Eaten.  Ref.  Sp. 
eaton.  4  etin. 
eaubrnche,  n.  [AS.  leivbryce.  1 
Adultery.  Obs.  [kavf.s.  Rare  A 
eave,  n.  Assumed  sing.  for| 
eaved  (evd),  p.  a.  Provided 
with  eaves.  [of  even. I 

ea'ven  Obs.  or  dial.  Eng.  var.  I 
eaver.  4  aver,  ever.  adr.Sf  n. 
eav'er  (ev'gr),  n.  [Cf.  F.  irraie 
darnel.)  Ryegrass.  Dial.  Eng. 
eav'er.  n.  Direction  :  quarter. 
Dial.  Eng. 

eaves  catch.  =  eaves  board. 
eaves'ing,  n.  [Fromermes,  cf. 
AS.  efesnng  a  polling,  shearing.] 
Trimming  ;  also,  eaves.  Obs. 
eaves  lath.  =  eaves  board. 
eawle.  +  awi.. 

eawt.  Obs.  or  dial.  Eng.  var.  of 
aught,  anything,  [vars.of  AX.I 
eax.  eaxe.  Obs.  or  dial.  Eng.| 
eaxle.  4  axle. 
eb.  Ebb.  Ref.  Sp. 


and  fungicide.  —  eau  crd'ole'  (kra'ol')  (lit.,  Creole  water],  a 
liqueur  made  in  Martinique  by  distilling  flowers ^of^the 
mammee  apple  with  alcohol.  —  e.  de  Co-logne'  (de  ko-lon'). 
[eau  4-  de  of  4-  Cologne.]  =  cologne,  2.  — e.  de  Ja'velle'or  Ja'- 
vel'  (zh&'vSl'),  a  solution  containing  potassium  hypochlo¬ 
rite  prepared  by  mixing  potassium  carbonate,  bleaching 
powder,  and  water.  It  is  used  as  an  antiseptic  and  disin¬ 
fectant,  as  a  bleaching  agent,  and  in  photography  ;  —  called 
also  Javelle  water.  Javelle  is  the  French  Academy  spelling 
and  the  one  in  common  use,  but  it  is  characterized  as  in¬ 
correct  by  Larousse,  who  prefers  facet.  —  e.  de  La  bar  raque' 
(la'ba'r&k').  =  Labarraque’s  solution._—  e.  de  lavande' 
(la'vaNd'),  lavender  water.  —  e.  de  luce'  (lus'),  a  mixture  of 
oil  of  amber,  alcolml,  and  ammonia,  formerly  used  in  medi¬ 
cine.— e.  de  vie'  (ve')  [lit.,  water  of  life  ;  eau  4-  de  of  4-  vie 
(L.  vita )  life],  French  name  for  brandy.  Cf.  aqua  vit,e.— 
e.  forte'  (fort)  flit.,  strong  water,  nitric  acid  (which  is  used 
in  etching  plates)],  Art,  an  etching, 
eaves  (evz),  n.  pi.  [ME.  evese,  pi.  eveses,  AS.  efes  eaves, 
brim,  brink  ;  akin  to  OHG.  obisa,  opasa,  porch,  hall,  MHG. 
obse  eaves,  Icel.  ups,  Goth,  ubizwa  porch;  cf.  Icel.  upsar- 
dropi,  OSw.  o^d-drup,  water  dropping  from  the  eaves. 
Prob.  fr.  root  of  E.  over.  The  s  of  eaves  is  now  regarded 
as  a  plural  ending,  though  not  so  originally.]  1.  The  edges 
or  lower  borders  of  the  roof  of  a  building,  which  overhang 
the  walls,  and  cast  off  the  water  that  falls  on  the  roof. 

2.  Hence,  any  projecting  rim  ;  a  brow,  ridge,  or  overhang. 

Obs.  “  Eaves  of  the  hill.”  Wyclifl'e. 

3.  Eyelids  or  eyelashes.  Poetic.  Tennyson. 

eaves  board.  Arch.  An  arris  fillet,  or  a  thick  board  with 

a  leather  edge,  nailed  across  the  rafters  at  the  eaves  of  a 
building,  to  raise  the  lower  course  of  slates  a  little,  or  to 
raise  the  lowest  course  of  tiles, 
eaves'drop'  (-dr5p'),  oMer/ormeaves'drip',  n.  The  water 
which  falls  in  drops  from  the  eaves  of  a  house  ;  also,  the 
space,  ou  the  ground,  within  which  the  water  falls  from 
the  eaves,  —  sometimes  treated  as  a  gutter, 
eaves'drop'.  v.  i.  ;  -dropped'  (-drbpt') ;  -drop'ping.  [ eaves 
-j-  drop.']  To  stand  under  the  eaves,  near  a  window  or  at 
the  door,  of  a  house,  to  listen  and  learn  what  is  said  within 
doors  ;  hence,  to  listen  secretly  to  what  is  said  in  private, 
eaves'drop',  v.  t.  To  hear  by  eavesdropping, 
eaves'drop' per  (-er),  n.  One  who  eavesdrops, 
eaves'drop'ping,  n.  Act  of  one  who  eavesdrops,  which  if 
done  habitually  is  a  common-law  nuisance, 
eaves  molding  or  moulding.  Arch.  A  molding  imme¬ 
diately  below  the  eaves,  acting  as  a  cornice  or  part  of  a 
cornice. 

eaves  swallow,  a  The  cliff  swallow;  — so  called  from 
its  habit  of  nesting  under  the  eaves  of  buildings,  b  The 
European  martin  (Chelidon  urbica). 
ebb  (Sb),  n.  [AS.  ebba;  akin  to  Fries,  ebba,  D.  eb,  ebbe, 
Dan.  &  G.  ebbe,  Sw.  ebb;  cf.  Goth,  ibuks  backward.] 

1.  Reflux,  or  flowing  back,  of  the  tide  ;  return  of  the  tidal 
wave  toward  the  sea  ;  —  opposed  to  flood  ;  as,  the  boats 
will  go  out  on  the  ebb. 

2.  State  or  time  of  passing  away  ;  a  falling  from  a  better 
to  a  worse  state  ;  low  state  or  condition  ;  decline  ;  decay. 

Painting  was  then  at  its  lowest  ebb.  Dryden. 

ebb  and  flow,  alternate  ebb  and  flood  of,  or  as  of,  the  tide. 

This  alternation  between  unhealthy  activity  and  depression, 
this  ebb  and Jiow  of  the  industrial  life.  *  A.  T.  Hadley. 

ebb,  v.  i. ;  ebbed  (Sbd) ;  ebb'ing.  [AS.  eblian ;  akin  to 
D.  &  G.  ebben ,  Dan.  ebbe.  See  ebb,  »,j  1.  To  flow  back  ; 

to  return,  as  the  water  of  a  tide  toward  the  ocean  ;  —  op¬ 
posed  to  flow.  41  The  sea  will  ebb  and  flow.”  Shale. 

2.  To  return  or  fall  back  from  a  better  to  a  worse  state; 
to  decline  ;  wane  ;  sink  ;  as,  his  ebbing  fortunes. 

3.  To  gather  bait  while  the  tide  is  falling.  Dial.  Eng. 
Syn.  —  Recede,  retire,  subside,  withdraw,  decrease,  wane, 
sink,  lower. 

ebb,  v.  1.  Rare.  1.  To  cause  to  flow  back  or  subside. 

2.  To  dry  by  the  falling  of  the  tide  ;  as,  an  ebbed  beach. 

3.  To  entrap  (fish)  at  ebb  tide,  as  in  locks  or  weirs.  Eng. 
ebb  tide.  The  reflux  of  tide  water;  the  retiring  tide ;  — 

opposed  to  flood  tide. 

Eb'e-na'ce  ae  (Sb'e-na'se-e),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  fr.  L.  ebenus  eb¬ 
ony.  See  ebony.]  Bot.  A  family  of  trees  and  shrubs,  the 
ebony  family,  typifying  the  order  Ebenales.  They  have 
very  hard  wood,  entire  leaves,  and  dioecious  or  rarely  per¬ 
fect  flowers  succeeded  by  a  fleshy  berry.  There  are  about 
6  genera  and  275  species,  chiefly  tropical.  Diospuros,  the 
persimmon  or  date  plum,  Rouena,  Each  a,  and  Maba  are 
the  most  important  genera,  all  furnishing  valuable  wood. 

—  eb  e-na'ceous  (-shtfs),  a. 

Eb'e-na'les  (-lez),  n.  pi.  [NL.]  Bot.  An  order  of  meta- 
chlamydeous  dicotyledonous  plants  embracing  the  fami¬ 
lies  Ebenacese,  Sapotacea?,  Styracacese,  and  Symplocaceae, 
all  having  the  stamens  borne  on  the  tube  of  the  corolla. 
Eb'en-e'zer  (Sb'cn-e'zer),  n.  [Heb.  Eben-ha-ezer  stone  of 
the  help.]  1.  Masc.  prop.  name. 

2.  [/.  c.]  Eccl.  a  A  memorial  stone  (1  Sam.  vii.  12);  also, 
any  commemoration  of  divine  assistance,  b  Among  dis¬ 
senters,  frequently,  a  house  of  worship.  Eng. 

E'bi-o-nite  (e'bY-o-nlt),  n.  [Heb.  ebyonim  poor  people.] 
Eccl.  Hist.  One  of  a  sect  of  heretics,  which  appeared  in 
the  1st  century  and  whose  doctrine  was  a  mixture  of  Ju¬ 
daism  and  Christianity.  They  denied  the  divinity  of 
Christ,  regarding  him  as  an  inspired  messenger,  and  re¬ 
jected  much  of  the  New  Testament.  Before  the  end  of  the 
century  the  sect  was  influenced  by  Essenic  and  Gnostic 
teaching.  It  also  became  missionary,  but  it  generally 
disappeared  in  the  4th  century,  surviving  in  remote  prov¬ 
inces  till  the  9th  century.  —  E  bi-0  nit'ic  (-nTt'Tk),  a. 

—  E'bi  o-nit  ism  (-nIt/Tz’m),  n. 

Eb'lis  (eb'lTs),  v.  [Ar.  ibfis.]  Arabian  Myth.  The  prince 


of  the  apostate  angels,  who  had  been  turned  into  a  devil 
for  refusing  to  worship  Adam  at  God’s  command ;  Satan. 
Before  his  fall  lie  was  called  Azazel  (which  see). 

O'boe  (e'bo),  n.  Also  e'bo.  [Of  uncertain  origin;  cf .  Eboe, 
a  West  Indian  name  for  a  negro  from  Benin.]  A  Central 
American  fabaceous  tree  {Coumarouna  oleifera),  the  seeds 
of  which  resemble  tonka  beans,  but  are  without  odor.  They 
yield  eboe  oil. 

eb'on  (eb'&n),  a.  1.  Consisting  of  ebony. 

2.  Like  ebony,  esp.  in  color;  black;  dark. 

Night,  sable  goddess  !  from  her  ebon  throne  Young. 
eb'on,  7i.  [L.  ebenus.  See  ebony.]  Ebony.  Mow  Poetic. 

eb'on-lte  (-it),  n.  A  black  variety  of  hard  rubber,  capable 
of  being  cut  and  polished,  and  used  for  many  small  arti¬ 
cles,  as  combs  and  buttons,  and  for  insulating  material  in 
electric  apparatus  ;  vulcanite.  According  to  some  author¬ 
ities  ebonite  and  vulcanite  differ  in  the  percentages  of  sul¬ 
phur  which  they  contain  ;  others  class  ebonite  as  a  vari¬ 
ety  of  vulcanite. 

eb'on-ize  (-Iz),  v.  t. ;  eb'on-ized  (-Izd) ;  eb'on-iz'ing  (-iz'- 
Tng).  To  make  black,  or  stain  black,  in  imitation  of  ebony ; 
as,  to  ebonize  wood. 

eb'oil-y  (Sb'an-T),  n. ;  pi.  ebonies  (-Tz).  [L.  ebenus ,  fr. 

Gr.  e/3e*/os ;  prob.  of  Semitic  origin  ;  cf.  Heb.  hobnirn,  pi.  : 
cf.  F.  ebene.  Peril,  orig.  an  adj.  fr.  ebon.]  1.  A  hard, 
heavy,  and  durable  wood,  yielded  by  various  species  of 
Diospyros  in  tropical  Asia  and  Africa  ;  also,  any  tree  from 
which  this  wood  is  obtained.  Ebony  exhibits  great  vari¬ 
ation  in  color,  but  the  most  IVighty  prized  is  black,  and  is 
susceptible  of  a  fine  polish;  it  is  used  in  cabinetwork,  in 
the  manufacture  of  instruments,  and  as  a  veneer  for  other 
woods.  The  ebony  of  Bombay  and  Ceylon  is  derived  from 
D.  ebenum,  D.  ebenaster,  D.  peregi'ina,  and  other  species; 
of  Mauritius,  from  D .  tessellaria  ;  of  Zanzibar,  from  D.  mes- 
piliformis ;  of  the  Philippines,  from  D.  devdo,  D.  uielanoxy- 
lon,  and  D.  philippensis.  Some  varieties  are  white  or  red. 
2.  Any  of  several  other  trees  yielding  wood  resembling 
ebony,  as  the  green  ebony  (which  see), 
eb'on-y,  a.  Made  of  ebony  ;  as,  an  ebony  handle ;  resem¬ 
bling  ebony  ;  black  ,  as,  an  ebony  countenance, 
ebony  spleenwort-  A  common  North  American  fern 
( Asplenium  plutyneurori)  with  small  narrow  fronds  and 
polished  black  stipes. 

II  ^  boule  rnent'  (a'bool'maN'),  n.  [F.]  1.  The  crum¬ 

bling  or  falling  of  walls,  esp.  in  fortifications. 

2  Geol.  A  landslip. 

e-brac'te-ate  (e-brak'te-at) )  a.  [ e -  +  bracteate.']  Bot. 
e-brac'te-at  ed  (-at'Sd)  )  Without  bracts, 
e-bri'e-ty  (e  -brl'e-tL),  n.  [L.  ebrietas ,  from  ebrius  intoxi¬ 
cated  :  cf.  F.  ebriete.  (Jf.  sober.]  Inebriety.  Rare. 
e'bri-OS'i-ty  (e'brT-5s'T-tT),  n.  [L.  ebriositas ,  fr.  ebriosus 
given  to  drinking.]  Habitual  inebriety.  Rare. 
e'bri-ous  (e'brT-«6),  e'bri-ose  (-os),  a.  [L.  eftnt/.?.]  In¬ 
clined  to  drink  to  excess  ;  also,  intoxicated  ;  tipsy.  Rare. 
e-bul'late  (e-biil'at),  e-bul'li-ate  (-t-at),  v.  i.  To  boil  or 
bubble  up.  Obs.  or  R. 

e-buPlience  (e-bul'yens)  \  n.  A  boiling  up  or  over  ;  effer- 
e-bul'lien  cy  (-yen-sT)  j  vescence. 
e  bul'llent  (-yent),  a.  [L.  ebul liens,  - entis ,  p.  pr.  of  ehd- 
lire  to  boil  up,  bubble  up ;  c  out,  from  -f-  buliire  to  boil. 
See  1st  boil.]  Boiling  up  or  over,  or  causing  such  action  ; 
hence,  manifesting  exhilaration  or  excitement,  as  of  feel¬ 
ing;  effervescing.  “  Ebullient  with  subtlety.”  De  Quincey. 

The  ebullient  enthusiasm  of  the  French.  Carlyle. 
e-bulli  om'e-ter  (e-bul'T-5m'e-ter),  n.  [L.  ebullire  to  boil 
up  -j-  -meter.']  An  ebullioscope. 

e  bul'lio-scope  (e-bul'yo-skop),  n.  [L.  ebullire  to  boil 
up  -j-  -scope.]  An  instrument  for  observing  the  boiling 
point  of  liquids,  esp.  for  the  purpose  of  determining  their 
alcoholic  strength,  as  in  the  case  of  wine,  beer,  etc. 
eb'ul  li'tion  (eb'fi-lTsli'Sn),  n.  [F.  ebullition ,  L.  ebullitio , 
fr.  ebullire.  See  ebullient.]  Act,  process,  or  state  of 
boiling  or  bubbling  up ;  hence,  agitation  or  excitement ; 
commotion  ;  effervescence ;  also,  sudden  burst  or  violent 
display;  an  outburst;  as,  an  ebullition  of  anger  or  ill  temper. 
Syn.  —  Ebullition,  effervescence,  fermentation,  fer¬ 
ment  are  here  compared  in  their  fig.  senses  only.  Ebul¬ 
lition  implies  a  sudden  boiling  over  or  outburst,  effer¬ 
vescence,  a  bubbling  or  foaming  up,  of  passion  or  spirits. 
Fermentation  and  ferment  (the  first  emphasizing  the  ac¬ 
tion,  the  second,  the  state)  suggest  internal  agitation  or 
“  working.”  See  lightness. 

We  are  amused  at  an  ebullition  of  frowardness  in  children,  at 
their  little  contortions,  stamps,  and  menaces  Landor. 

The  wild  effervescence  of  his  mood  —  which  had  so  readily  sup¬ 
plied  thoughts,  iantasies,  and  u  strange  aptitude  of  words,  and  im¬ 
pelled  him  to  talk  lrom  the  mere  necessity  of  giving  vent  to  this 
bubhling-up  gush  ot  ideas  — had  entirely  subsided.  Hawthorne. 

The  cynical  view  is  congenial  to  certain  moods,  and  is  so  little 
inconsistent  with  original  nobleness  of  mind,  that  it  is  not  sel¬ 
dom  the  acetous  fermentation  of  it.  Lowell. 

.The  imagination  of  a  boy  is  healthy,  and  the  mature  imagina¬ 
tion  of  a  man  is  healthy  ;  hut  there  is  a  space  of  life  between,  in 
which  the  soul  is  in  a  ferment,  the  character  undecided,  the  way 
of  life  uncertain,  the  ambition  thick-sighted.  Keats. 

e-bur'nat-ed  (e-bGr'nat-gd),  a.  [See  eeurnation.]  Med. 

Hard  and  dense  like  ivory,  as  bone  or  cartilage, 
e'bur-na'tion  (e'bur-na'slmn  ;  Sb'ur- ;  277),  n.  [L .  ebur- 
7ius  of  ivory,  fr.  ebur  ivory  :  cf .  F.  ebur nation.  See  ivory.] 
Med.  A  diseiised  condition  of  bone  or  cartilage  marked  by 
an  unnatural  density  and  ivorylike  appearance, 
e-bur'ne-an  (e-bQr'ne-on),  a.  [L.  eburneus,  fr.  ebur  ivory. 
See  ivory.]  Made  of,  relating  to,  or  like,  ivory, 
e-bur'ne-ous  (-us),  e-bur'nous  (e-bfir'nus),  a.  [L.  ebur¬ 
neus,  eburnus ,  of  ivory.]  Ivorylike,  esp.  in  color.  Rare. 


Eb.  Abbr.  Ebene/er. 

Eb.  Abbr.  Chew,  [without 
period,  Eh]  Erbium. 

E'bal  (e'b^l).  Bib. 
eban.  +  rbon. 

||  ^bauche'  (a'bosli'),  n.  [F.] 
Art.  An  incomplete  work  ;  — 
dieting,  from  esqnisse,  or  sketch. 
II  ^bau'choir'  (a'bo'shwar'),  n. 
[F.]  1.  A  chisel  used  to  rough- 
new  sculpture. 

2.  A  ropemaker’s  hatchel. 
ebb,  n.  The  bunting  Emberiza 
miliaria.  Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 
ebb,  a.  Shallow;  not  deep.  Obs. 
or  Scot,  fir  Dial.  Eng. 
ebber.  •]•  ebek. 
eb'ble,  n.  [Cf.  abelf..]  The 
aspen.  Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 
ebb  sleeper.  The  dunlin;  also, 
any  of  various  related  birds. 
Dial.  Eng. 

ebd.  Ebbed.  Ref.  Sp.  [dary.I 
eb-dom'e-da-ry.  *4  hebdoma-| 


E'bed(e'bed  ).  Bib.  [Pk).  Bib.  \ 
E^ed-me'^ch (-me'lPk  ;  mPl'-| 
eben.  4  ebon.  [ezer.| 

Eb'en  (Pb'en).  Short  for  Eben-| 
eb'e-nad  (Pb'e-n&d),  n.  [L.  ebe¬ 
nus  ebony  4-  2d  -nr/.]  An  ebe- 
nacoous  plant.  Rare.  Lindley. 
e-be'ne-ous  (e-he'ne-«s),  a.  [L. 
ebenens  ebon.]  Like  ebonv. 
e'ber,  a.  [AS.  where .]  Mani¬ 
fest  :  evident.  Obs. 

E'ber  (  e'bPr),  n.  Bib.  The  epon¬ 
ymous  ancestor  of  the  Hebrews. 
Ebh.  Abbr.  Eberhard. 
E-bi'a-saph  (P-bT'd-s&f ).  Bib. 
E'bi  o-nism  (e'bY-6-nIz’m),  n. 
=  Ebionitism. 

E'bi-o-nize  t-nTz),  v.  i.  See-iZE. 
E'bi-BU  (S'liP-soO),  n.  [Jap.] 
See  Seven  Gods  of  Happiness , 
under  seven. 

e-blaze',  e-bla'zon,  v.  i.  [e  (L. 

e,  ex)  -f-  blaze,  blazon.]  To 
blaze  forth.  Obs. 


e-blest'.  Ohs.  p.  p.  of  bless. 
e-blow'.  Obs.  p.  p.  of  blow. 
eboe  light,  eboe  torchwood. 
The  West  Indian  shrub  Ery- 
th  roxylon  brevi pes. 
ebolition.  4  ebullition. 
eb'on-ist,  n.  One  who  works  or 
denis  in  ebony. 

E'bor  (e'btfr).  Abbr.  Ehora- 
cum,  Latin  name  of  York.  Eng. 
e-brac'te-o-’ate.  a.  [e-  -f-  brac- 
teolate.]  Without  bracteoles. 
Ebraick.  4  Hebraic 
Ebreische,  a.  Hebrew.  Obs. 
Ebreu,  Ebrew.  4  Hebrew. 
e'bri-ate  (5'brY-ltt),  e'bri-at'ed 
(-at^d),  a.  [L.  ebriare  to  in¬ 
toxicate.]  Intoxicated.  Rare. 

||  ^'brilTade'  (a'bre'yad'),  n. 
[F.]  Man.  A  checking  of  a  horse 
when  he  refuses  to  turn,  given 
by  jerking  one  rein. 

E-bro'nah  ( e-hro'nri).  Bib. 
e-bue'ei-nate  (P-bflk'sY-nat),  v.f. 


e-  4-  boccinate.]  To  trumpet 
orth.  Obs.  —  e-bae'ei-na  tor,  n. 

Obs. 

ebul.  ebull.  /?.  [L.  ebulum.]  The 
dwarf  elder.  Obs.  [lient.I 
e-bul'lient  ly.  adv.  of  ebul-| 
eb'u-lum,  n.  [L.,  dwarf  elder.] 
Wine  made  of  elderberries.  Obs- 
eb'u-luB,  n.  [L.]  =  ebul. 
ebure.  4  kbkr,  ivory. 
eb'u-rin  (Cb'n-rTn),  eb'u-rine 
(-rtn),  eb'u-rite  (-rTt),  n.  [L. 
ebur  ivory.]  A  composition  of 
dust  of  ivory  or  of  bone  with  a 
cement,  usea  for  making  mold¬ 
ings,  seals,  etc. 

E-bur'na  (P-bOr'nd),  n.  [NL., 
fern,  of  L.  eburnus  of  ivory.] 
Kohl.  Syn.  of  Dipsaccus. 
e-bur'ne-oid  (P-bQr'nP-oid),  a. 
[L.  ebm-ntnis  of  ivorv  4-  -oid.] 
Resembling  ivory.  Rare. 
e-bur'ni-an  (-nl‘-dn).  Var.  of 

EBCRNEAN. 


ale,  senate,  efire,  Am,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofa  ;  eve,  event,  6nd,  recent,  maker;  ice,  ill;  old,  &bey,  orb,  5dd,  s6ft,  connect ; 

U  Foreign  Word.  4  Obsolete  Yurlant  of.  4-  combined  with.  =  equals. 


use,  unite,  urn,  up,  circiis,  menu ; 
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ECHINOCARIS 


•0C-  (Sk).  A  prefix  from  Greek  «*,  meaning  out  of.  See  ex-. 
e-cal'ca-rate  (e-kSl'ko-rat),  a.  [e-  calculate.]  Hot.  d* 
Zool.  Without  a  spur. 

8-car'i-nate  (e-kSr'I-nat),  a.  [ e -  -f  carinate .]  Bot.  Je  Zool. 
Without  a  carina,  or  keel. 

4'cart6'  (a'kiir'ta'),  n.  [F.,  prop.  p.  p.  fr.  ecarter  to  re¬ 
ject,  discard.]  A  game  at  cards  for  two  persona,  with  32 
cards,  ranking  K,  Q,  J,  A,  10, 1),  8,  7.  Five  cards  are  dealt 
each  player,  and  the  11th  turned  as  trump.  Five  points 
constitute  a  game. 

O-cau'date  (e-ko'dat),  a.  [e-  -f-  caudate.]  Zodl.  Tailless. 
Ec-bal'li-um  (Sk-b&l'i-&m),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  e*/3aAAeu\ 
See  ecbole.]  Bot.  A  genus  of  cucurbitaceous  plants  con¬ 
sisting  of  the  single  species  E .  elaterium,  the  squirting 
cucumber.  Its  fruit,  when  ripe,  bursts  from  the  peduncle, 
violently  ejecting  its  seeds  through  the  opening  thus  made. 
Elaterium  is  prepared  from  its  mucilaginous  pulp. 

«C'bo-le  (§k'bo-ie),  n .  [NL. ,  f r.  Gr.  e*/3oA»7  a  throwing  out, 
a  digression,  fr.  e/c/ 3dAAeu/  to  throw  out;  <f/c  out  of  -f- 
fiaWeiv  to  throw.]  Rhet.  A  digression  in  which  a  person 
is  introduced  speaking  his  own  words. 

«C-bol'ic  (5k-b51'Tk),  a.  [See  ecbole.]  Med.  Tending  to 
produce  uterine  contractions  which  facilitate  delivery  or 
cause  abortion.  —  n.  An  ecbolic  drug,  as  ergot. 

H  ec'ce  (Sk'se),  interj.  [L.]  Lo;  behold. 

|j  ec'ce  ho'mo  (ho'mo).  (L.J  Behold  the  man  ;  —  Latin  ver¬ 
sion  of  the  words  used  by  Pilate  in  presenting  Christ  wear¬ 
ing  the  crown  of  thorns  to  the  Jews  (John  xix.  3),  taken  as 
a  title  for  many  pictures,  etc.,  representing  Christ  crowned 
with  thorns  ;  hence,  a  picture  or  sculpture  of  this. 
®C-cen'triC  (gk-sgn'trTk),  a.  [F.  excentrique,  formerly  also 
spelled  eccentrique ,  f  r.  LL.  eccentricus  out  of  the  center,  ec¬ 
centric,  Gr.  e/c/cei/rpos;  e/e  out  of  -f-  /ceVrpou  center.  See  ex-, 
center  ;  cf.  excentral.]  1.  Not  having  the  same  center ; 
—  said  of  circles,  ellipses,  spheres,  etc.,  which,  though 
•coinciding,  either  in  whole  or  in  part,  as  to  area  or  volume, 
have  not  the  same  center ;  —  opposed  to  concentric. 

2.  Deviating  or  departing  from  the  center,  or  from  the 
line  of  a  circle  ;  as,  an  eccentnc  or  elliptical  orbit ;  pert, 
to  deviation  from  the  center  or  from  true  circular  motion. 

3.  Deviating  from  stated  methods,  usual  practice,  or  estab¬ 

lished  forms  or  laws ;  deviating  from  an  appointed  sphere 
or  way ;  departing  from  the  usual  course ;  irregular ; 
anomalous  ;  odd  ;  as,  eccentric  conduct.  44  This  brave  and 
eccentHc  young  man.”  Macaulay. 

4-  Not  coincident  as  to  motive  or  end.  Obs.  or  R. 

5.  Of  or  pertaining  to  an  eccentric ;  driven  by  an  eccen¬ 
tric  ;  as,  an  eccentric  strap  ;  an  eccentric  rod. 

6.  Forestry.  Having  an  irregular  or  unsymmetrical  trunk. 
Syn. —  Irregular,  anomalous,  singular,  odd,  peculiar,  er¬ 
ratic,  idiosyncratic,  whimsical.  See  strange. 
eccentric  anomaly.  Astron.  See  anomaly  a  (1).  —  e.  arbor, 
Mach.,  a  kind  of  mandrel  in  a  watchmaker’s  lathe  having 
a  split  end  for  use  as  a  chuck  and  fixed  to  a  faceplate  by 
a  disk.  —  e.  chuck.  See  chuck,  n .,  4.  —  e.  equation.  =  equa¬ 
tion  of  the  center.  —  e.  equator.  =  EQUANT,  n. 

OC-cen'tric,  n.  1.  A  circle  not  having  the  same  center  as 
another  contained  in  some  measure  within  it. 

2.  One  that  deviates  from  regularity ;  an  anomalous  or 
irregular  person  or  thing. 

3.  Astron.  a  In  the  Ptolemaic 
system,  the  supposed  circular 
orbit  of  a  planet  about  the  earth 
{or  sun),  but  with  the  earth  (or 
sun)  not  in  its  center,  b  A  cir- 
cle  described  about  the  center 
of  an  elliptical  orbit,  with  half 
the  major  axis  for  its  radius. 

A-  Mach.  A  device  consisting 
of  a  disk,  usually  lightened, 
through  which  a  shaft  is  keyed 
eccentrically,  and  a  circular 
strap  which  works  freely  round 
the  rim  of  the  disk  for  commu¬ 
nicating  its  motion  to  one  end 
of  a  rod  the  other  end  of  which 
is  constrained  to  move  in  a 
straight  line  so  as  to  produce  reciprocating  motion.  The 
eccentric  is  kinematically  equivalent  to  a  crank,  its  effec¬ 
tive  radius  or  throw,  called  its  eccentricity ,  being  the  dis¬ 
tance  between  the  disk  center  and  the  center  of  the  shaft 
with  which  it  revolves. 

eccentric  theory,  Astron.,  the  theory  of  the  apparent  solar 
motion  in  which  the  epicycle  is  replaced  by  an  eccentric, 
coc'cen-tric'i-ty  (Sk'sSn-trTs'T-tT),  n. ;  pi.  -TiEs(-tlz).  [Cf. 
F.  excentricite.]  1.  State  of  being  eccentric ;  deviation 
from  customary  conduct ;  oddity. 

2.  Math.  The  ratio  of  the  distances  from  any  point  of  a 
conic  to  a  focus  and  the  corresponding  directrix,  —  in  the 
ellipse,  <  1 ;  in  the  hyperbola,  1 ;  in  the  parabola,  =  1 ; 
in  tne  circle,  =  0.  In  tne  first  two  it  equals  the  ratio  of 
the  distance  between  the  foci  to  the  transverse  axis.  The 
orbit  of  the  earth  is  an  ellipse  haying  an  eccentricity  of 
about  which  is  very  slowly  diminishing. 

3.  Mech.  The  distance  of  the  center  of  figure  of  a  body 
from  an  axis  about  which  it  turns;  throw.  See  eccentric,  n. 
Syn. —  Peculiarity,  oddity,  aberration,  idiocrasy.  —  Ec- 


X  P 

D 

One  form  of  Eccentric,  4.  A 
Eccentric  Disk  with  mate¬ 
rial  cut  out  for  sake  of  light¬ 
ness  :  B  Hole  for  Crank 
Shaft;  C  C  Eccentric  Strap; 
D  IJ  Holes  for  bolts  to  unite 
the  two  halves  of  Strap  :  E 
Lubricator;  F  Eccentric 
Hod. 


centricity,  idiosyncrasy.  Eccentricity  (see  strange)  em¬ 
phasizes  the  idea  of  divergence  from  tne  usual  or  cus- 
. tomary  ;  idiosyncrasy  (properly  one’s  own  peculiar  tem¬ 
perament  or  bent),  that  of  the  personal,  characteristic, 
and  individual,  esp.  in  trait,  trick,  or  habit;  as, 44  Jennie’s 
eccentricity,  her  possibly  uncanny  deviation  from  the  ordi¬ 
nary  ways  of  life”  ( Mary  Wilkins). 

This  decided  love  of  the  slope,  or  bunk  above  the  wall,  rather 
than  below  it,  is  one  of  Turner's  most  marked  idiosyncrasies,  und 
gives  a  character  to  his  composition.  Buskin. 

ec  cen  trom'o  ter  (Sk'sSn-tr5in'e-ter),  n.  [See  eccentric, 
a.  ;  -meter.]  Mech.  An  instrument  for  indicating  eccen¬ 
tricity,  as  of  the  chamber  in  a  projectile  or  shell, 
ec  chon  dro'ma  (gk'on-dro'ma),  n. ;  pi.  -dromata  ( -dro'¬ 
ma- td ;  -dr5m'd-td).  [NL.  ;  ec-  4"  chondroma.']  Med.  A 
cartilaginous  tumor  arising  from  normal  bone  or  cartilage, 
ec'chy  mo'ma  (Sk/T-mo'md),  n.  [NL.  See  ecchymosis; 
-oma.]  Med.  A  swelling  caused  by  extravasated  blood  ;  an 
ecchymotic  tumor. 

ec'chy  mose  (ek'T-moz),i\  t.  ;  ec'chy-mosed  (-mozd) ;  ec'- 
chy-mos'ing  (-tnoz'ing).  Med.  To  discolor  by  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  an  ecchymosis,  or  effusion  of  blood,  beneath  the  skin, 
ec  chy-rno'sis  (-mo'sTs),  n.  ;  pi.  -moses  (-sez).  [NL.,  fr. 

Gr.  cV\umu)(7c9,  fr.  e/c\vju.oucr0ai  to  extravasate  ;  e/c  out  of 
-f-  xetiu  to  pour.]  Med.  A  livid  or  black-and-blue  spot, 
produced  by  the  extravasation  or  effusion  of  blood  into  the 
areolar  tissue.  It  is  caused  by  a  contusion  and  generally 
attended  by  swelling.  —  ec  chy-mot'ic  (-mbt'Tk),  a. 
ec  cle'si  a  (g-kle'zhT-d  ;  -zT-d),  n.  ;  pi.  -sue  (-e).  [L.,  fr. 
Gr.  €<KXr)<na.']  1.  In  ancient  Greek  states,  a  political  as¬ 

sembly  of  the  citizens;  esp.,  at  Athens,  the  periodic  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  citizens  for  conducting  public  business,  usually 
for  considering  affairs  proposed  by  the  council. 

2.  A  church,  either  the  body  of  members  or  building, 
ec  Cle'si  arch  (-zT-ark),  n.  [LL.  ecclesiarcha ,  fr.  Gr.  e/c- 
K\r)<ria  church  -|-  ap\€ tv  to  rule.]  A  ruler  of  a  church  ; 
also,  an  official  of  the  Eastern  Church,  resembling  a  sacrist 
in  the  Western  Church.  —  ec-cle'si  arch'y  (-in'kl),  n. 
ec-cle'si  ast  (-Sst),  n.  [Cf.  F.  ecclesiaste.]  1 .  Eccl.  a  An 
ecclesiastic.  Rare,  b  [cnp.]  (1)  The  book  Ecclesiasticus. 
Obs.  (2)  The  author  of  the  book  Ecclesiastes.  Rare. 

2.  A  member  of  the  Athenian  ecclesia. 
ec-cle  si  as'tlc  (-Ss'tik),  a.  [L.  ecclesiasticus ,  Gr.  e/c/cArjai- 
a<TTiKOi,  fr.  €KK\T)(TLa  an  assembly  of  citizens  called  out  by 
the  crier,  also,  the  church,  fr.  e/c/cAry-ros  called  out,  fr. 
e/ocaAe!*/  to  call  out ;  e/c  out  -j-  *aAecv  to  call :  cf.  F.  eccUsi- 
astique.  See  ex-,  hale,  v.  /.,  haul.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  the 
church  ;  ecclesiastical.  “  Ecclesiastic  government.”  Swift. 
ec-cle'si  as'tlc,  n.  A  person  in  holy  orders,  or  conse¬ 
crated  to  the  service  of  the  church  and  the  ministry  of 
religion  ;  clergyman  ;  priest. 

ec-cle  si-as'ti-cal  (-tl-kdl),  a.  Of  or  pert,  to  the  church 
or  its  organization  or  government ;  not  secular ;  as,  ecclesi¬ 
astical  affairs  or  history  ;  ecclesiastical  courts, 
ecclesiastical  calendar,  a  lunisolar  calendar  used  in  all 
Catholic  and  many  Protestant  countries  for  regulating 
the  times  of  church  feasts.  See  Easter.  — E.  Commis¬ 
sioners  for  England,  a  commission,  including  among  others 
all  the  bishops  of  England  and  Wales,  incorporated  by  Par¬ 
liament  in  1836,  to  consider  and  report  upon  schemes  for 
the  improvement  of  the  affairs  of  the  Established  Church. 
Their  reports  when  ratified  by  order  in  council  have  the 
force  of  law.  A  committee  of  this  body  appointed  to  reg¬ 
ulate  the  sale,  purchase,  and  leasing  of  church  lands  is 
called  the  Church  Estates  Commissioners.  —  e.  corporation.  See 
corporation.  3.  —  e.  court,  a  court  having  jurisdiction  in 
ecclesiastical  affairs  ;  a  tribunal  in  an  ecclesiastical  body. 
Formerly  in  England  and  generally  in  Europe  ecclesias¬ 
tical  courts  were  very  powerful,  and  punished  persons  for 
various  offenses,  such  as  perjury,  swearing,  ana  sexual  of¬ 
fenses,  and  had  jurisdiction  in  various  civil  matters,  esp. 
in  probate  and  divorce  cases.  Their  jurisdiction  is  in  Eng¬ 
land  npw  mostly  restricted  to  matters  purely  of  church 
discipline. —e.  law,  the  law  derived  from  the  civil  and 
canon  law  as  administered  in  ecclesiastical  courts.  Eng.  — 
e.  mode.  Music.  See  mode,  1  a  (2).  —  E.  StateB.  =  Papal 
States.  —  e.  year.  =  Christian  year. 
ec-cle  si-as'ti-cism  (-tt-siz’m),  n.  Ecclesiastical  princi¬ 
ples,  forms,  methods,  or  practices;  also,  attachment  to  these. 
ec-cle'si-O-  (S-kle'zi-o-).  [See  ecclesia,  ecclesiastic.]  A 
combining  form  for  ecclesia ,  meaning  church. 
ec  cle  si  ol'a-try  (-51'd-trT),  n.  [ ecclesio -  -f-  -latry.]  Eccl. 
Lit.,  worship  of  the  church  ;  lienee,  excessive  devotion  to 
the  authority,  ceremonial,  and  traditions  of  the  church.  — 
ec-cle'si  ol'a  ter  (-ter),  n. 

ec-cle'si-Ol'O-gy  (-ol'o-jT),  n.  [ecclesio-  H — logy.']  The 
science  or  study  of  church  institutions,  operations,  func¬ 
tions,  etc.  ;  also,  the  science  or  theory  of  church  building 
and  decoration.  —  ec-cle  si-O-lOg'ic  (-$-15j'Tk),  ec-clesi- 
odog'i-cal  (  o-l5j'I-krtl),  a.  —  ec-cle  si  o  log'i-cal-ly, 
adv.  —  ec-cle  si  ol'o-gist  (-51'6-jTst).  n. 
ec'cri  nol'o-gy  (Sk'rT-nSl'o-jT),  n.  [Gr.  htKpiveiv  to  se¬ 
crete  (e*c  out  -f-  KpiVeie  to  separate)  -j-  -logy  ]  That  part, 
of  physiology  which  treats  of  secretiuns  and  excretions, 
ec'cy-cle'ma  (ek'sT-kle'ma),  n.  [Gr.  c/c/cu/cAtj, ua,  fr.  e/c- 
svKhtiv  to  wheel  out.]  In  the  classic  theater,  a  contriv¬ 
ance,  probably  a  movable  platform,  that  could  be  wheeled 
out,  to  represent  the  interior  of  a  building. 
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Echelon,  2. 
A  H  Line  of 
Beariug. 


ec'cy-e'sis  (Sk'si-e'sTs),  n.  [NL. ;  ec-  -f-  eyem.]  Med. 
Extra-uterine  pregnancy. 

ec-dem'ic  (Sk-dSu/ik),  a.  [Gr.  foreign,  abroad  ; 

e/c  out  of  -f-  6r\p.o%  the  people.]  Med.  Not  endemic;  of 
foreign  origin  ;  as,  an  ecdemic  disease, 
ec-de'inite  (6k-de'mit),  n.  [Gr.  e>c5>juo?  foreign.]  Min. 
A  bright  yellow  or  green  arsenate  and  chloride  of  lead  oc¬ 
curring  in  crystals,  niasoes,  aud  crusts.  Sp.  gr.,  C.S9-7.14. 
ec'dy  sis  (Sk'di-sis),  n.  ;  pi.  -SES  (-sez).  [NL.,  fr.  Gr. 

a  getting  out,  etcSveu/  to  put  off;  c/e  out  -}-  Svtiu 
to  enter.]  Zodl.  Act  of  molting  or  shedding  an  outer  cu- 
ticular  layer,  as  in  the  case  of  insects,  crustaceans,  etc. ; 
molt ;  exuviation. 

ec'gO-nine(-gu-nTii ;  -nen  ;  184),  n.  Also-nln.  [Gr.  e/cyovo? 
sprung  from.]  Chem.  A  crystalline  alkaloid,  C5)H150,N, 
obtained  by  decomposition  of  cocaine.  It  may  be  regarded 
as  the  fundamental  base  of  cocaine  and  several  other  alka¬ 
loids.  The  ordinary  variety  is  levorotatory.  • 

II  d'chau'guette'  (a'sh^gSt'),  n.  [F.]  A  small  chamber  or 
place  of  protection  for  a  sentinel,  usually  in  the  form  of  a 
projecting  turret ;  a  bartizan  (which  see).  Obs.  or  R. 
e-che'a  (e-ke'd),  it.pl.  [L.,fr.  Gr.  -q\€ia ,  pi.  of  );^€cof.] 
In  the  ancient  theater,  bronze  or  earthen  vases,  placed  ill 
cells  under  the  seats  for  acoustic  aid.  Cf.  bronteum. 
ech'e-lon  (8sh'e-15n  ;  F.  a'sh’-16N'),  n.  [F.  Echelon ,  fr. 
echelle  ladder,  fr.  L.  scala.]  1.  Mil.  An  arrangement  of  a 
body  of  troops  with  its  divisions  drawn  up  in  parallel  lines, 
but  each  somewhat  to  the  left  or  right  of  the  one  in  the 
rear,  like  a  series  of  steps  ;  also,  one  of  the  divisions ;  — 
also  used  adjectively ;  as,  echelon  distance, 

2.  Nav.  An  arrangement  of  the  vessels 
of  a  fieet  in  a  line  of  bearing  at  an  angle 
to  the  way  the  ship  heads. 

3.  Optics.  An  apparatus,  of  high  disper¬ 
sive  and  resolving  power,  consisting  of 
a  series  of  plane  parallel  glass  plates  so 
arranged  that  the  edges,  each  overlap¬ 
ping  its  neighbor,  resemble  a  flight  of 
stairs.  It  gives  spectra  similar  to  those 
of  a  grating.  See  grating. 

ech'e-lon  (Ssh'e-15n),  v.  t.  dr  i.  ;  -loned  (-15ud) ;  -lon-ing 
(-15n-Tng).  Mil.  To  place,  arrange, 
or  take  position,  in  echelon, 
echelon  lens.  Optics.  A  com¬ 
pound  lens  consisting  of  a  suc¬ 
cession  of  annular  lenses  so  ar¬ 
ranged  about  a  central  lens  that 
all  have  a  common  focus,  —  used 
as  burning  glasses  and  in  light¬ 
houses.  See  Fresnel  lens. 

Ech  e-ve'ri-a  (S  k'£-v  e'r  T-a  ; 

Sch'e-),  n.  [NL.,  after  Echeveri , 
a  botanic  illustrator.]  a  Bot.  Syn. 
of  Cotyledon,  3.  b  [/.  c.]  IJort. 

Any  one  of  numerous  succulent¬ 
leaved  bedding  plants  belonging 
to  genus  Cotyledon  (which  see), 
e  chid'na  (e-kTd'na),  n.  [L.,  a  viper,  adder,  Gr.  e\t5va.] 

1.  [cap.]  Gr.Myth.  A  monster,  half  maid  and  half  serpent. 

2.  A  remarkable  mammal  of  the  group  Mouotremata 
found  in  Australia, 

Tasmania,  and  New 
Guinea  ;  —  called  also 
porcupine  anteater.  It 
is  somewhat  larger 
than  a  hedgehog  ;  the 
hair  of  the  skin  is 
mingled  with  spines  — ^==- — 

the*  body^Yhe^snoSt  Echldna  < Taehyglo »««  acuhatm). 
is  long  and  tapering,  and  the  mouth  wholly  toothless. 
It  lives  in  burrows,  is  nocturnal,  feeds  largely  on  ants, 
and,  like  the  true  anteaters,  has  strong  claws,  very  large 
salivary  glands,  and  a  long  extensile  tongue.  Its  egg  is 
said  to  be  about  three  quarters  of  an  inch  in  diameter, 
with  a  leathery  shell,  and  to  be  placed  as  soon  as  laid  in 
the  mammary  pouch  of  the  mother.  There  appears  to 
be  but  one  existing  species  of  true  echidna  ( Tachyglossus 
acu/eafus,  syn.  Echidna  aculeaia). 

In  New  Guinea  a  closely  related 
genus,  Zaglossus,  syn.  Proechidna , 
occurs,  having  usually  but  three 
claws  on  each  Foot  instead  of  five. 

3.  [cap.]  Zodl.  a  Syn.  of  Tachy¬ 
glossus.  b  Syn.  of  Bitis. 

ech'i-nate  (Sk'T-nat)  )  a.  [L.  echi- 
ech'i-nat  ed  (-nat'Sd)  (  natus.  See 
echinus.]  Set  with  prickles  ;  prick¬ 
ly,  like  a  hedgehog  ;  bristled  ;  as,  an 
echinate  surface. 

e-chi'no-  (e-ki'no- ;  ek'T-no-).  [See 
echinus.]  A  combining  form,  usu¬ 
ally  denoting  spiny ,  bearing  spines , 
or  resemblance  or  relation  to  the  sea 
urchins. 

E-chl  no-cac'tus  (-k  5  k't  u  s), 


1  Echelon  Lens  ;  2  Cross 
Section  of  same. 


Mm, 


Echinocactus 
( E .  inyriostigma). 


[NL.  ;  echino-  -f-  cactus.]  Bot.  A  large  genus  of  globular 


>e-bur  ni-fl-ca'tion  (t-bflr'nT-lY- 
kS'shifn),  n.  [L.ebwrwjw  of  ivory 
+  -fi cation.')  =  eb  ur  nation. 
e-bur'nlne  (M>0r'nln  ;  eb'Or- 
nTn),  a.  Eburnean.  Rare. 
e-bur'nouB,  a.  =  eburneous. 
«c.  *1*  eke,  adv. 

E.  C-,  or  e.  c.  Abhr.  Earth 
closet ;  Eastern  Central  (Postal 
District,  London)  ;  Established 
Church  ;  exempli  causa  (L.,  for 
example). 

^cailie'  work  (a'kii'v’).  [F. 

■dcaille  scale.]  Needlework  dec¬ 
orated  with  pieces  of  quill  re¬ 
sembling  fish  scales. 

E-ca'nuB  (r’-ka'ntfs).  Bib. 
e-car'di-nal  (e-kiir'dY-Drtl),  a. 
{e-  -F  L.  cardo.  card  inis ,  hinge.l 
Zohl.  Without  a  hinge  ;  — suiu 
of  the  Lyopomata. 

E-car'di"-ne8  (-nez),  n.  pi.  [NL.] 
Zool.  =  Lyopomata. 

1]  e-car'te-1^  (a-kar'tf-la),  a 
[F.  dcartelS.)  Her.  Divided 
quarterly  ;  —  said  of  the  field. 
E'cau-da'ta  (e/kd-da'ta),  w.  /»/. 
[NL.  See  ecaudate.]  Zodl. 
=  Anura. 

ec'ba-sis  iek'bd-RtB),  w.  [L.,  fr. 
Gr.  e^f/3ao,tv  a  going  out,  issue  1 


Rh<  t.  Prob  ,  a  digression.  Obs. 
Ec-bat'a-na  (gk-b&t'a-nd),  or 
Ec-bat'a-ne  (-ne).  Bib. 
ec  bafc'ic  (-Yk),  a.  [See  ecba- 
sis.1  Gram.  Denoting  a  mere 
result  or  consequence,  as  dis¬ 
tinguished  from  telic,  which  de¬ 
notes  intention  or  purpose ; 
thus  ‘Pa  TihripJj&y,  if  rendered 
“so  that  it  was  fulfilled,”  is  ec- 
batic ;  if  rendered  “  in  order 
that  it  might  be,”  etc.,  is  telic. 
ec'  blas-te'siB  (?k/blfis-te'sY«),  n. 
[NL.,  fr.  Gr.  e/c/3Ad<m7<7TS  a 
budding.]  Bot.  A  proliferous 
state  of  tne  ax  is  of  inflorescence, 
ec'bo-line  (Ck'bo-lYn  ;  -l§n),  n. 
[Or.  6/c/3oAt7  a  throwing  out.] 
Chem.  =  brootinine. 
ec-caPe-o-bi'on,  n.  [Gr.  e/c *a- 
Aeii'  to  call  out  4-  /3tos  life.]  A 
kind  of  incubator.  Obs. 

I  ec-ce'i  ty  (ek-se'T-tY),  ».  [L. 

ecce  behold.]  Quality  of  being 
present.  Obs. 

ec-cen'tri-cal  (5k-sfn'trY-kr?l), 
a.  Eccentric. 

ec-cen'tri  cal-ly.  adv.  of  ei'cen- 
i  Kir,  eccentrical. 
ec-cen'tring  (-trlng),  a.  Sur¬ 


rounding  in  an  unsymmetrical 
manner. 

ec- cen  tro-lin 'e-ad  (Pk-sen'tr*- 
lYn'P-ftd),  n.  [eccentric  4-  line 
4-  -ad. ]  An  instrument  for 
drawing  eccentric  lines  in  per¬ 
spective.  Cf.  centkolin  ead. 

ec'ce  sig'num  (ek's?  sYg'- 
n«m).  fL.]  Behold  the  sign  ; 
look  at  tne  proof. 

Ec'ce-tan  (ek'sf-tSn).  D.  Bib. 
ec'chon  dro'siB  (gk'On-dro'sYs), 
H.;pl.  -DROSF.S  (-sez).  [NL.  ; 
ec-  4-  chondro-  4-  -osis.]  Med. 

—  BCCHONDROM  v. 

Eccl.,  Eccles.,  or  eccl..  eccles. 

Abhr.  Ecclesiastes  ;  ecclesiasti¬ 
cal  ;  ecclesiology. 
ec'cle  (5k'’l),  n.  =  hickwall. 
Dial.  Eng. 

ec'clegrasB.  [Etym.  unknown.] 
The  butterwort.  Dint.  Eng. 
ec-cle'si-al,  a.  Ecclesiastical. 

Obs. 

Ec-cle  si-as'teB  ^  (e-kle'zY-Ss'- 
tez),».  [L.,  fr.  Gr.e/c/cArjataaTr,? 
a  preacher.  See  ecclesiastic, 
a.)  See  Old  Testament. 
ec-cle  Bi-as'ti-cal-ly,  adv.  of  ec- 
clksiastical.  [See-iZE.I 

ec-cle  Bi-aB'ti-cize  (-tY-sIz),  v.  1. 1 


ec-cle' si-aB'ticB  (-tlks),  n.  Ec¬ 
clesiastical  affairs.  Obs.  or  R. 
Ec-cle' si-as'ti-cuB  (-tY-kils),  n. 
[L.]  See  Old  Testament. 
ec-cle'Bi-as-try  (C-kle'zY-as-trY), 
n.  Ecclesiastical  matters.  R. 
Ecclus.  Abhr.  Ecclesiastic  us. 
ecco.  +  ECHO. 

ec'co-prot'ic  (fk'o-prCt'Yk),  a. 
Sf  n.  [Gr.  eKKonpiorucos  cleans¬ 
ing  from  dung.]  Laxative.  Obs. 
ec'cri-8ia  (5k'rY-sYs),  n.  [NL..  fr. 
fir.  e*ocpi<7T9  secretion.]  Med. 
Excretion  or  excretory  products 
in  disease. 

ec-crit'ic  (P-krYt'Yk),  a.  [Gr.  «- 
/cptri/cov  secretive.]  Med.  Ex¬ 
cretive.  —  n.  An  eccritic  agent, 
ec-de'mo-ma'ni-a,  n.  [NL.  ;  Gr. 
eKfirjjuo?  abroad  4-  mania.]  Med. 
A  form  of  insanity  marked  hv  a 
morbid  desire  to  wander  about, 
ec'der-on  (Pk'dSr-5n),  [NL.  ; 
Gr.  e/c  4-  6epo9  skin.]  Anat.  The 
external  layer  of  the  skin  and 
mucous  membranes;  the  epider¬ 
mis.  —  ec'der-on'ic  (-Cn'Yk),  a. 
ech.  Etch.  Ref.  Sp. 

E-cha'la  (P-ka'ya).  D.  Bib. 


II  6  chan'crure'  (a'shaN-'kriir'), 

n.  [F.,  a  hollowing  out.]  Zool. 
A  notch,  as  those  in  the  borders 
of  the  sternum  of  birds, 
eche.  ach  e,  n. ;  each. 
echo  {dial.  ech).  Obs.  or  dial. 
Eng.  var.  of  eke. 
eche,  v.  t.  Jr  i.  [ME.  echen,  AS. 
ecan.  See  eke?]  To  increase  ; 
enlarge  ;  grow.  Obs. 
eche,  a.  [AS.  see,  tee.]  Ever¬ 
lasting  ;  eternal.  Obs. 
echeliche,  a.  Sfadr.  [AS.  ecelic, 
e<-t  lire.]  Eternal:  eternally.  Obs. 
Ech  e-ne'ls  (f  k'P-n  e'1  s),  n. 
(NL.  ;  L.,  the  remora,  fr.  Gr. 
eyei'tyi?,  lit.,  ship-detaining.] 
Zoiil.  A  genus  includingthe  typ¬ 
ical  remoras,  the  type  of  a  fami¬ 
ly,  Ech  e-ne-id'l  das  (-nf-Yd'Y- 
de ).—  ech  e-ne'i-did  (-ne'Y-dYd), 
ech  e  ne'i-doid.  a.  [nity.  Oft.s.l 
echeness.  n.  [AS.  ernes.]  Eter-| 
||  4  che-vin'  (a'sh’-vax '),>/.  [See 
K'tCH EViN.jln  France,  Belgium, 
etc.,  a  municipal  functionary 
having  duties  resembling  those 
of  an  alderman. 

Ech  l-a'les  (fk'Y-a'lez),  n.  pi. 
[NL.  From  Echium.J  Bot.  In 
Lindley’s  classification,  an  alli¬ 


ance  comprising  the  borage  fam¬ 

ily,  etc.  —  ech'i-al  (fk'I-41),  a. 
E-chid'ni-d®  ( t- k  Y  d'n  Y-d  e ),  n. 
pi.  [NL.J  Zool.  Syn.  ot  Tack  y- 

r.LOSSID.E. 

E-chi'myB  (P-kY'mYs),  n.  [NL., 
irreg.  fr.  Gr.  e^Ipo?  hedgehog  4- 
/xo?  mouse.]  Zodl.  See  hedge¬ 
hog  rat. 

Ech  i  na'ce-a(?k/Y-na'shf-d), ». 
[NL.  ;  echino-  4-  -acea.]  Lot. 
Syn.  of  Brauneria. 
ech'i-nal  (Pk'Y-mll),  a.  [Fr. 
echinus.]  Pert,  to  a  sea  urchin, 
e-chi'nid  (ft-kl'nYd),  e-chin'l- 
dan  (t-kYn'Y-ddn),  w.  A  sea  ur¬ 
chin. 

E-chln'i-de'a  (-de'a),  n.  pi. 
[NL.]  =  EcHlNOlDEA.  Rare. 
ech'i-nlte  (8k'Y-nIt  ;  C-kY'nTt), 
n.  A  fossil  sea  urchin.  —  eeh/l- 
ni'tal  (8  k'Y-n  Y'td  1  ;  f-klu'Y- 
trll).  a. 

E-chi'no-ca'ria  (f-kY'niY-ka'rYs), 
n.  [NL.  ;  echino-  4-  Gr.  /copis 
shrimp,  prawn.]  Paleon.  A  ge¬ 
nus  ot  fossil  crustaceans,  of  tne 
group  Phyllocarida,  the  tail 
spines  of  which  are  common  in 
certain  Devonian  rocks. 


fefod,  foot;  out,  oil;  chair  ;  go  ;  sing,  igk  ;  then,  thin;  nature,  verdure  (250) ;  K  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144) ;  boN  ;  yet ;  zh  =  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Guide. 
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ECLIPSE 


[NL.  ;  echinococcus 


or  cylindrical,  strongly  ribbed,  and  usually  very  spiny  cacti, 
extending  from  the  southwestern  United  States  to  Brazil. 
The  flowers  range  in  color  from  white  to  yellow  and  red. 
Many  species  are  in  cultivation.  Also  [/.  c.],  any  plant  of 
this  genus. 

E-clli  no-ce're-US  (e-ki'uo-se're-ws  ;  ek'T-no-),  n.  [NL.  ; 
echino -  -f-  Cereus.]  Bot.  A  genus  of  cacti  closely  related 
to  Ctreus  and  containing  about  30  species,  most  of  which 
are  in  cultivation.  Also  [/.  c.J,  any  plant  of  this  genus, 
e  chi  no-coc  co'sis  (-ko-ko'sls ),  n. 

-f-  -osis.]  Med.  A  parasitic  dis¬ 
ease  affecting  usually  the  liver 
and  caused  by  the  echinococ¬ 
cus  ;  —  called  also  hydatid  dis¬ 
ease. 

e-chino-COC'CUS  (-kbk'ws),  n. ; 
pi.  -cocci  (-si).  [NL.  ;  echino- 
4-Gr.  kokkos  seed.]  Zool.  The 
cystic  larval  stage  of  a  small  tape¬ 
worm  ( Txnia  echinococcus).  The 
adult  infests  the  intestine  of 
the  dog;  the  larva  develops  in 
various  tissues  of  cattle,  sheep, 
swine,  and  man.  being  a  most 
dangerous  and  often  fatal  para¬ 
site.  The  cyst,  or  hydatid, 
formed  by  the  larva  becomes 
very  large,  and  secondary  cysts 
develop  within  it,  from  the  walls 
of  which  numerous  tapeworm 
heads  or  scoleees  grow.  These, 
if  eaten  by  a  dog,  may  develop 
into  adult  worms, 
e-chi'no  chromo  (e-ki'no-krom ; 

Sk'T-no-krom'),  n.  [echino-- f- 
Gr.  color.]  Physiol. 

Chem.  A  respiratory  pigment, 
usually  brown  in  color,  found  in 
certain  echinoderms. 
e-chi'no  derm  (-dfirm),  n.  One 
of  the  Echinodermata.  —  a.  Of 
or  pert,  to  the  Echinodermata. 


Echinococcus.  A  Adult 
worm  from  dog  ;«  Fe¬ 
male  Orifice  ;  on  Ovi¬ 
ducts;  c  Male  Organ; 
Ji  Cluster  of  Secondary 
Cysts  ;  C  Small  Cyst  en¬ 
larged  to  show  the  con¬ 
tained  Heads  or  Scoleees ; 
D  Scolex  becoming  a 
Cyst,  with  a  new  Scolex 
h  'developing. 


E  chi  no-der'ma  ta  (-dQr'mri-td),  n. pi.  [NL.;  echino- -{-Gr. 
SepfjLa,  -aro9,  skin.]  Zool.  A  phylum  of  exclusively  marine 
animals  consisting  of  the  starfishes,  sea  urchins,  and  their 
allies.  They  have  radial  (usually  pentamerous)  symmetry, 
together  with  more  or  less  well-marked  bilateral  symme¬ 
try,  and  a  calcareous  exoskeleton,  which  often  forms  a 
more  or  less  complete  and  rigid  shell.  They  constitute 
one  of  the  most  ancient  and  distinctly  characterized  phyla 
of  the  animal  kingdom  and  appear  to  have  no  near  allies. 
There  are  a  coelom,  a  blood-vascular  system,  a  nervous  sys¬ 
tem,  and  a  system  of  vessels  containing  a  watery  fluid, 
known  as  the  water-vascular  system ,  which  is  peculiar  to 
this  phylum.  Small  tubular  appendages  of  the  body  con¬ 
necting  with  these  vessels  are  often  present,  serving  in 
some  cases  as  tentacles,  in  others  forming  organs  of  loco¬ 
motion  called  tube  feet.  Other  characteristic  organs  are 
the  pedicellarix  (which  see).  The  sexes  are  usually  dis¬ 
tinct  ;  and  there  is  commonly  a  bilaterally  symmetrical 
larval  stage.  For  the  classes  see  animal  ;  cf.  Eleuthero- 
zoa,  Pelmatozoa. 

6-chino-der'ma-tous  (-tws),  a.  Zool.  Pertaining  to  the 
Echinodermata. 


e-chl'noid  (e-ki'noid  ;  ek'T-noid),  a.  [echino-  -f-  -oid.~\ 
Zool.  Like,  or  pert,  to,  a  sea  urchin.  —  n.  A  sea  urchin. 

Ech  i-noi'de-a  (Sk'T-noiMe-d),  n.  pi.  [NL.  See  echinoid.] 
Zool.  The  class  of  echinoderms  which  consists  of  the  sea 
urchins.  They  have  an  unattached,  somewhat  globular, 
heart-shaped  or  disk-shaped  body,  inclosed  in  a  shell 
formed  of  more  or  less  regular  and  usually  firmly  and  rig¬ 
idly  united  plates,  studded  with  tubercles  bearing  spines. 
The  spines  are  usually  movable  by  muscles  attached  to 
their  base,  and  serve  for  locomotion  as  well  as  for  defense. 
The  body  also  bears  pedicellariye  and  tube  feet.  Except 
in  the  Spatangoidea,  the  mouth  has  a  complicated  system 
of  jaws  called  Aristotle's  lantern  (which  see).  The  larva 
is  a  free-swimming  pluteus.  The  class  is  commonly  di¬ 
vided  into  the  orders  Palseechinoidea,  Regularia,  Clyp- 
eastridea,  and  Spatangoidea. 

E-chi  no-pa'nax  (e-kl'no-pa'nSks ;  Sk'T-uo-),  n.  [NL.; 
echino-  -f-  Gr.  vava£  a  healing  herb.]  Bot.  A  genus  of 
araliaceous  plants  sometimes  included  in  Falsia.  The 
only  species,  E.  horridus ,  is  a  prickly  shrub  often  forming 
dense  thickets  in  northwestern  North  America. 

E-Ckl'nops  (e-ki'nbps ;  Sk'T-nSps),  n.  [NL.  ;  echino-  -f- 
Gr.  on//  face.]  Bot.  A  large  genus  of  asteraceous  plants, 
the  globe  thistles,  natives  of  the  Mediterranean.  They 
are  herbs  of  thistlelike  appearance  with  1-flowered  heads 
aggregated  in  a  dense  globular  cluster.  A  few  species  are 
cultivated  for  ornament.  Also  [7.  c.J,  a  plant  of  this  genus. 

E-chi  no-rhyn'chus  (e-ki'no-rTij'kt/s  ;  Sk'T-no-),  n.  [NL. ; 
echino  -}-  Gr.  pvy\ 09  snout.]  Zool.  A  genus  of  acantho- 
cephalan  worms.  The  species  are  parasitic  in  the  intes¬ 
tines  of  various  vertebrates. 

e-chln'u-lato  (e-kTn'u-lat ;  e-kl'nu-),  a.  [Dim.  of  echinate .] 
Bot.  &  Zool.  Set  w  ith  small  spines  or  prickles.  —  e-Chin'- 
u-la'tion  (-la'shi/n),  n. 

e-chi'nus  (e-ki'mls),  n. ;  pi.  echini  (-nl).  [L.,  a  hedgehog, 
sea  urchin,  Gr.  €^7ro>.]  1.  A  hedgehog. 

2.  a  A  sea  urchin,  b  [cap.]  Zool.  A  genus  of  typical 
sea  urchins,  of  the  order  Regularia,  now  restricted  to  the 
common  edible  species  (E.  esculent  a )  of  the  Mediterranean, 
and  certain  closely  allied  species,  but  in  old  classifications 
including  most  or  all  of  the  sea  urchins.  See  Echinoidea. 

3.  Arch,  a  The  rounded  molding  forming  the  bell  of  the 


capital  in  the  Greek  Doric  order,  where  it  has  in  profile  a 
peculiar  elastic  curve ;  hence,  a  similar  member  in  other 
orders,  that  of  the  Ionic  being  carved  with  the  egg-and- 
dart  ornament.  The  name  possibly  alludes  to  the  shape 
of  the  shell  of  the  sea  urchin,  b  Sometimes  (by  some  con¬ 
sidered  inaccurate  usage) :  (1)  The  quarter  round  or  ovolo 
molding.  (2)  The  egg-and-dart  ornament. 

E-chi'tes  (e-ki'tez),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  L.  echite  a  kind  of  plant, 
perh.  a  clematis.]  Bot.  A  large  genus  of  apocynaceous 
twining  herbs,  chiefly  of  tropical  America.  They  have 
showy,  umbellate  flowers, with  a  5-lobed  disk  and  glandular 
calyx.  Several  species  are  cultivated.  Also  [/.  c.l,  any 
plant  of  this  genus. 

Ech'i  um  (8k'T-Sm),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  €\iov  name  of  a 
European  species,  fr.  e^ts  viper.]  Bot.  A  large  genus  of 
European  boraginaceous  plants  having  rather  large  irregu¬ 
lar  blue  or  white  flowers  with  exserted  stamens.  The 
blueweed,  or  viper’s  bugloss  (E.  vulqare)y  is  a  troublesome 
weed  in  the  eastern  United  States.  Several  of  the  shrubby 
species  are  cultivated.  Also  [/.  c.J,  a  plant  of  this  genus, 
ech'o  (ek'o),  n.  ;  pi.  echoes  (-oz).  [L.  echo,  Gr.  i,\d)  echo, 

sound,  akin  to  sound,  noise :  cf.  F.  echo.] 

1.  Repetition  of  a  sound  caused  by  the  reflection  of  the 
sound  waves. 

2.  [cap.']  The  personification  of  this  phenomenon  or  its 
cause  ;  esp.,  Gr.  Myth.,  a  nymph,  the  daughter  of  Air  and 
Earth,  who,  for  love  of  Narcissus,  pined  away  until  nothing 
was  left  of  her  but  her  voice. 

Sweet  Echo ,  sweetest  nymph,  that  livVt  unseen.  Milton. 

3.  Music,  a  A  soft,  echolike  repetition  of  a  phrase,  b  An 
echo  organ  or  echo  stop. 

4  Any  repetition,  as  of  the  style,  sentiments,  or  eccentrici¬ 
ties  of  another  person  ;  also,  a  person  who  imitates  or  re¬ 
peats  another’s  words,  ideas,  or  acts,  as  from  devotion, 
obsequiousness,  or  lack  of  originality  ;  as,  the  courtiers  are 
but  echoes  of  the  king. 

5  Response,  esp.  as  implying  sympathetic  appreciation. 
Many  kind  .  .  .  speeches  found  an  echo  in  his  heart.  Stevenson. 

6.  Versification.  A  line  consisting  of  one  or  more  syllables 
riming  writh  the  last  syllable  of  the  preceding  line. 

7.  Whist,  a  A  signal,  played  in  the  same  manner  as  a 
trump  signal,  made  by  a  player  who  holds  four  or  more 
trumps  (or  as  played  by  some  exactly  three  trumps)  and 
whose  partner  has  led  trumps  or  signaled  for  trumps, 
b  A  signal  showing  the  number  held  of  a  plain  suit  when 
a  high  card  in  that  suit  is  led  by  one’s  partner. 

ech'o  (Sk'o),  v.  t.  ;  ech'oed  (-od) ;  ech'o-ing.  1.  To  send 
back  or  repeat  (a  sound). 

Those  peals  are  echoed  by  the  Trojan  throng.  Dry  den. 
2.  To  repeat  or  imitate,  as  w  ords,  sentiments,  or  a  person  ; 
to  resemble,  as  a  writing  or  the  like. 

They  would  have  echoed  the  praises  of  the  men  whom  they 
envied,  and  then  have  sent  to  the  newspaper  anonymous  libels 
upon  them.  Macaulay. 

ech'o,  v.  i.  1.  To  give  an  echo  ;  to  resound;  to  be  sounded 
back;  as,  the  hall  echoed  with  acclamations ;  his  fame  echoes 
through  the  years. 

2-  Whist.  To  make  the  play  called  an  echo, 
e-cho'ic  (e-ko'Tk),  a.  [Cf.  L.  echoicvs  echoing.  See  echo.] 
Of  the  nature  of  an  echo  ;  specif.,  Philol.,  formed  in  imi¬ 
tation  of  some  natural  sound  ;  imitative ;  onomatopoeic ; 
as,  an  echoic  wTord. 

ech'o-ism  (ek'6-Tz’m),  n.  Philol.  Formation  of  echoic 
words ;  onomatopoeia. 

echo-la'li-a  (-la'lT-d),  n.  [NL.;  echo-\-G r.  A aA id  speech.] 
Med.  Automatic  and  purposeless  repetition  of  words, 
e-chop'a-thy  (e-k5p'd-thT),  n.  [echo  -}-  -pathy.]  Med.  A 
morbid  condition  characterized  by  automatic  and  purpose¬ 
less  repetition  of  words  or  imitation  of  actions, 
echo  Stop.  Music,  a  A  stop  upon  a  harpsichord  contrived 
for  producing  the  soft  effect  of  distant  sound,  b  An  organ 
stop  having  its  pipes  inclosed  for  echolike  effects, 
ech'u-gin  (Sk'u-jTu),  n.  [Native  name  in  German  South¬ 
west  Africa.]  1.  A  dark-colored  and  intensely  bitter  solid 
substance,  said  to  be  a  product  of  the  apocynaceous  plant 
Adenium  boehmianum.  It  is  used  as  an  arrow  poison  by 
the  Ovampos  of  Southwest  Africa. 

2  Chem.  A  crystalline  glucoside  isolated  from  the  above. 
Eck'hardt,  Faithful  (Sk'hart).  [G.  Der  Irene  Eckhardt.] 
German  Folklore.  An  old  man  with  a  white  staff,  who  ap¬ 
pears  on  the  evening  of  Maundy  Thursday  to  give  warning 
of  the  approach  of  Frau  Holle  (see  Holda), leading  the  hosts 
of  the  dead.  Other  traditions  represent  him  as  warning 
travelers  from  Venusberg,  the  mountain  of  fatal  delights. 
6' Clair'  (a'klftr'),  n.  [F.]  Cookery.  A  6mall  oblong  cake, 
containing  flavored  cream  and  glazed  or,  often,  frosted, 
e-clalr'cise  (e-klftr'siz),  v.  t.  [F.  eclair cir  ;  es-  (L.  ex)  -f- 
clair  clear,  L.  clarus.]  To  explain.  Obs. 

||  dclair-cisse'ment  (a'kl&r-ses'maN),  n.  [F.,  fr.  eclair- 
cir.  See  eclaircise,  v.  t.]  1.  The  clearing  up  of  some¬ 

thing  obscure  or  not  easily  understood  ;  an  explanation. 

2.  =  Aufklarung. 

ec-lamp'si-a  (Sk-15mp'sT-d),  n.  [NL. ,  fr.  Gr.  a 

shining  forth,  deriv.  of  he  out  -f-  Xapneiv  to  shine.]  Med. 
a  A  sudden  attack  of  convulsions,  esp.  during  pregnancy 
or  parturition,  b  A  fancied  perception  of  flashes  of  light, 
a  symptom  of  epilepsy.  Obs.  —  ec-Iamp'tic  (-tTk),  a. 

8  clat'  (a'kla'),  n.  [F.  eclat  fragment,  splinter,  explosion, 
brilliancy,  splendor,  fr.  Mater  to  splinter,  burst,  explode, 
shine  brilliantly,  OF.  esclater  to  break,  to  shiver;  orig.  un- 
cert.  Cf.  slate,  7i.]  1.  Brilliancy  ;  dazzling  effect.  Obs. 
2.  Ostentation;  notoriety;  also,  a  public  exposure;  a  scandal. 

With  the  kind  view  of  saving  an  4 clat.  Byron. 


E-chi  no-cya't is  (-sTs'tis), n. 
[NL.  See  echino- ;  cyst.]  Bot. 
Syn.  of  Micrampei.is. 

E  ch'i-nod'e  r-es  (Sk'l-n8d'5r- 
ez),  n.  [NL.  ;  echino-  -|-  Gr.  Sepp 
neck  ]  Zool.  A  genus  of  minute, 
segmented,  spinous  marine 
worms,  distantly  related  to  the 
Nematoda,  sometimes  regarded 
as  constituting  a  separate  class, 
Kinorhyncha. 

E-chi' no-der'ma  (f-kl'nfi-dflr'- 
md  ;  Pk'Y-nC-),  n.  pi.  [NL.]  = 
Echinodermata.  —  e-chFno- 
der'mal.  a. 

Ech  i-noi'da  (<’  k'Y-n  o  i'd  a),  n. 
pi.  [NL.]  Zool.  =  Echinoidea. 
ech  i-nol'o-gy  (-nBl'fi-qY),  n.  Zo¬ 
ology  relating  to  echinoderms. 
—  ech  i-nol'o-gist  (-jlst),  n. 
E-chi'no-mys  (f-kT'nfi-mTs;  5k'- 
Y-nS-mYs),  n.  [NL.]  Syn.  of 
Echimys.  See  hedgehog  rat. 


e-chi  no-pae'di-um  (-pe'dY-t<m), 
u. :  pi.  -PjBDIA  i-d>.  [NL.  ; 

echino-  -f-  Gr.  naiSior  dim.  of 
Tra<?,  7raiSos,  child.]  Zool.  Any 
bilateral  larvaof  an  echinoderni, 
ns  a  braehinlaria  or  pluteuB.  — 
e-chi  no-pae'dic  (-pe'dYk),  a. 
e-chi  no-plac'id  (-plfts'Yd),  a. 
[ echino-  -f  Gr.  7rAd£  anything 
broad  and  flat.]  Zool.  Having 
spines  on  the  madreporic  plate, 
e-c  h  i  n  o-p  1  u't  e-u  b,  ».  [NL.  ; 
echino-  -f  pluteus.)  Zool.  The 
pluteus  of  a  sea  urchin. 

E-c  hi  no-ape  r'm  u  m  C-spOr'- 
nvum),  n.  [NL.  ;  echino-  +  Gr. 
(TTrep  i  a  seed.l  Syn.  of  Lappula . 
E-chin  o-zo'a  (-zd'd).  ;>./>/. 
[NL.;  echino-  -f  -zoo.)  Zool.  A 
subphylum  of  echinoderms  con¬ 
sisting  of  the  Echinoidea  and 
Holothuroidea. 

e-chln'u-li-form/  (f-kYn'fl-lY- 


fdrm/  ;  f-kl'nfl-),  a.  [L .echi?ius 
hedgehog  +  -ulus  -4-  -form.)  Ke- 
semblingsmallpncklesorspines. 
echiquette.  a.  [F.  echi</uet4.) 
Her.  Checkv.  Obs. 

Ech'is  (Sk'Ys),  n.  [NL..  fr.  Gr. 
fXL<»  viper.]  Zool.  A  genus  of 
small  vipers  found  in  India, 
e-c  hi  t'a-m  i  n  e  (S-kYt'd-mYn  ; 
-men'),  n.  Also  -min.  [See 
Echites;  AMINE  ]  Chem.  An 
alkaloid,  CnHtgOfNt'iHtO, 
found  in  certain  Alstonia  barks. 
Ech  i-o-roi'de-a  (tk'T-fl-roi'df- 
d),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  fr.  echiurus,  the 
name  of  one  genus  (Gr.  an 
adder  -f  oupa  tail)  -f  -oid.)  Zool. 
A  division  of  the  Gephyrea 
cquiv.  to  Armata  ;  —  so  named 
from  the  tvpionl  genus.Ech  i-u'- 
rus  (-O'rws).  distinguished  by  a 
pair  of  stout  ventral  set®.  — 
ech'i-u'roid  (-tl'roid),  a.  tf  n. 


ech'o-er  (c  k'ft-Sr),  n.  One  that 
echoes.  [p.  pr.  | 

ech'o-ing-ly.  ad v.  of  echoing. | 
ech'o-ist.  n.  One  who  echoes  : 
a  maker  of  echoic  words, 
ech'o-ize.  v.  i.  To  produce  echo¬ 
ic  words. 

ech  o-ki  ne'ei-a  (-k  T-n  e's  Y-d  ; 
kY-),  -ki-ne'Bis.  n.  [NL. ;  echo  + 
Gr.  KLwqav;  motion.]  M<  J.  Au¬ 
tomatic,  purposeless  mimicry  of 
actions.  See  kciiopathy. 
ech'o-less.  a.  See  -less. 
e-chom'eter  (t*-kbm't-t5r),  n. 
[Gr.  T7X<u,  sound  +  -meter.) 

A  scale  for  measuring  duration 
of  sounds.  [Oh*.\ 

echon.  echoon,  pron.  Each  one.  I 
echo  organ.  See  ORGAN* 
ech'o-phra'si  a(Pk/T»-fra'zhY-d; 
-zY-d),  n.  [NL.  ;  echo  -f-  Gr. 
(f>pacr speech.]  =  echolai.ia. 
ech'o-BCope  (gk'G-skop),  n.  [Gr. 


3.  Brilliancy  of  successor  effort;  splendor;  Diilliant  show, 

striking  effect;  glory;  renown.  “The  eclat  of  Homer’i 
battles.”  Pope. 

4.  Demonstration  of  admiration  and  approbation;  applause, 
ec  lec'tic  (Sk-15k'tTk),  a.  [Gr.  eKAe/cri/eo,,  fr.  exAeyeii/  to 

pick  out,  choose  out :  cf.  F.  eclectique.  See  eclogue  ;  cf. 
elect.]  1.  Selecting;  choosing  what  is  thought  best  in 
doctrines,  opinions,  etc.,  from  various  sources  or  systems  ; 
employing  or  advocating  eclecticism. 

2.  Consisting,  or  made  up,  of  what  is  chosen  or  selected  ; 
as,  an  eclectic  method  ;  an  eclectic  magazine, 
eclectic  method  (of  Greek  pronunciation),  a  method  of  pro¬ 
nouncing  classic  Greek  approaching  the  actual  ancient 
pronunciation.  It  is  a  restoration  of  the  Erasmian  with 
some  alterations.  —  e.  physician,  one  of  a  school  of  pro¬ 
fessed  eclectics  in  medicine;  —  formerly,  sometimes  the 
same  as  botanic  physician.  U.  S.  —  E.  school.  Painting. 
a  An  Italian  school  of  the  decadence,  led  by  the  Carracci 
at  Bologna  (about  1585-1609  a.  d.)  and  numbering  among 
its  later  followers  Doinenichino,  Guido  Reni,  and  Guer- 
cino.  Its  principle  was  to  combine  the  several  excellences 
of  various  masters,  as  Raphael’s  design,  Michelangelo's 
drawing,  Titian's  color,  and  Correggio’s  chiaroscuro,  b  A 
French  school  of  the  early  19th  century,  founded  by  Dela- 
roche  with  the  principle  of  uniting  the  drawing  of  the  Clas¬ 
sic  school  and  the  subjects  and  color  of  the  Romanticists, 
ec-lec'tic  (ek-lSk'tTk),  n.  One  who  follow  s  a  selective  meth¬ 
od  ;  esp.,  an  eclectic  philosopher,  physician,  or  painter, 
the  Eclectics,  the  painters  of  the  Italian  Eclectic  school, 
ec-lec'ti-cism  (-tf-sTz’m),  n.  [Cf.  F.  eclecticisme.  Cf.  elec- 
ticism.]  1.  The  use  of  an  eclectic  method  ;  the  practice 
of  choosing  doctrines  from  various  or  diverse  systems  of 
thought  in  the  formation  of  a  body  of  acceptable  doctrine, 
or  the  advocacy  of  this  practice.  Eclecticism ,  like  syn¬ 
cretism  and  skepticism ,  appears  only  where  several  power¬ 
ful,  antagonistic  systems  are  in  the  field,  hence  in  an  era 
of  aeveloped  historical  consciousness.  Unlike  skepticism , 
it  does  not  doubt  all  systems  because  of  the  antagonistic 
reasonableness  of  each  ;  and  unlike  syncretism ,  it  does  not 
modify  all  for  the  sake  of  mutual  consistency ;  rather  it 
selects  from  each  its  psychologically  satisfying  doctrines, 
and  thus  gains  whatever  consistency  the  eclectic  system 
may  have  from  the  inner  conformity  of  the  eclectic’s  owrn 
temperament.  Ancient  eclecticism  is  held  to  date  from 
about  the  2d  century  b.  c.,  and  includes  in  the  main  two 
tvpes,  that  of  moralists  such  as  Cicero  and  Boethius,  and 
that  of  commentators,  with  large  historical  interests,  such 
as  Andronicus  of  Rhodes  and  Alexander  of  Anhrodisias. 
In  theology  it  appears  in  the  Alexandrian  school  (Clement, 
Origen,  etc.),  though  here  writh  syncretic  tendencies. 
Later  eclectics  have  been  chiefly  students  of  the  history 
of  philosophy,  such  as  John  of  Salisbury  (d.  1180)  and  the 
French  eclectics  of  the  19th  century.  Of  the  last  men¬ 
tioned,  Victor  Cousin  (1792-1867)  is  especially  noteworthy 
as  having  formulated  eclecticism  as  a  method;  truths  suffi¬ 
cient  to  form  an  adequate  philosophy  have  already  been 
expressed,  he  held,  and  need  only  to  be  brought  together. 
2  That  which  is  formed  eclectically, 
e  clipse'  (e-klTps'),  n.  [F.  eclipse ,  L.  eclipsis ,  fr.  Gr. 
exAeu/n?,  prop.,  a  forsaking,  failing,  fr.  «#cAei7reiv  to  leave 
out,  forsake  ;  c*c  out  -j-  Xeineiv  to  leave.  See  ex-  ;  loan.] 
1.  Astron.  The  interposition  of  a  dark  celestial  body  be¬ 
tween  a  luminous  one  and  the  eye  ;  or  the  passing  of  a 
luminous  body  into  the  shadow  of  another  body.  Thus,  a 
solar  eclipse  is  caused  by  the  moon’s  passing  between  sun 
and  earth ;  a  lunar  eclipse,  by  the  moon’s  entering  the 


Diagram  of  Eclipses,  showing  positions  of  the  Sun  S,  Earth  E , 
and  Moon,  the  latter  being  at  M  in  a  Solar,  and  at  M1  in  a 
Lunar  Eclipse. 


earth’s  shadow ;  an  eclipse  of  a  planetary  satellite,  by  its 
entering  the  shadow  of  its  primary.  A  lunar  eclipse  may 
be  penumbral  (wrhen  the  moon’s  limb  enters  the  penumbra 
only),  partial,  or  total.  It  is  central  w  hen  the  moon  passes 
centrally  through  the  shadow.  A  solar  eclipse  may  be: 
partial,  in  w  hich  the  sun  is  only  partly  obscured  and  no 
annulus  is  formed  ;  annular,  when  the  moon  is  more  distant 
than  usual,  so  that  around  its  disk 
is  a  thin  ring  of  true  sunlight  unob- 


Dingram  of  Annular  Eclipse,  showing: 
the  Sun,  S ,  the  Moon,  M ,  and  a  portion 
of  the  Earth,  E.  the  moon  being  at  such  a  distance  from  the 
earth  that  its  (black)  conical  Shadow  of  Total  Obscuration  ter¬ 
minates  at  V ,  so  that  an  observer  on  the  earth  between  A  and  a 


or  between  B  and  b  sees  a  Partial  Eclipse,  an  observer  at  any 
point  between  a  and  b  an  Annular  Eclipse,  the  obscured  portion 
of  the  sun  to  an  observer  at  O  being  shown  by  the  shaded  part 
of  the  sun’s  disk. 


scured ;  total :  or  central,  when  the  moon  is  at  the  criti¬ 
cal  distance  where  its  conical  shadow,  passing  over  the 
earth,  falls  short  of  certain  regions  (annular  eclipse  visible), 
but  touches  others  in  between  (totality  visible).  See  occul- 
tation,  transit.  Eclipses  were  formerly,  and  among  unen¬ 
lightened  people  still  are,  regarded  as  ill  omens. 

That  fatal  and  perfidious  hark, 

Built  in  the  eclipse ,  and  rigged  with  curses  dark.  Milton. 


VX***,  sound  -f  -scope.) 

Med.  =  STETHOSCOPE, 
echo  sign.  Med.  An  epileptic 
disturbance  of  spoken  or  written 
language  in  which  words  are  re¬ 
pented  several  times, 
echt.  Etched.  Ref.  Sp. 
echte.  +  aught,  property, 
echue.  fl*  eschew. 
e-cil'i-ate  fr-sYl'Y-St),  a.  [e-  + 
ci/iafe.)  Destitute  of  cilia. 

Ec'i  ton  (Ps'Y-thn),  w.  [NL.  ; 
orig.  uncert.l  Zool.  The  genus 
containing  the  foraging  ants. 
Eck 'e-hart  (rk'P-hiirt),  n.  [G. 
Eckhart.)  See  Harlungen. 
ec  la'bi-um  (5  k-1  a'b  Y-?7  m),  n. 
NL..  prob.  fr.  Gr.  out  -F  L. 
abium  lip  (cf.  ectropion).] 
Med.  Eversion  of  the  lips, 
e  c-1  a  m  p's  y  (g  k-1  ft  m  p's  Y),  n. 
Med.  =  ECLAMPSIA. 

e^lat'  (a^la'),  v.  i.  &r  t.  To  be- 


come.or  to  make, widely  known. 
Obs.  or  R. 

eclec.Abbr. Eclectic.  [Eclectic. I 
ec-lec'ti-cal  (Ck-li?k'tY-ki>l),  a. \ 
ec-lec'ti-cal  ly,  adv.  of  eclec¬ 
tic,  ECLECTICAL.  [-1ZE.I 

ec-lec'ti-cize  (-slz),  v.  1.  See| 
ec-lec'tism  (-tYz’m),  n.  [Cf.  F. 

fclectisme.)  =  ECLECTICISM. 

ec-lec'tist.  n.  =  eclectic. 
ec-legm'  (-lrmr),  n.  [F.  4clegme% 
L.  ecligma ,  fr.  Gr.  exAeiyua, 
fr.  etfAei'x  ip  to  lick  up  ]  Med. 
A  medicine  made  by  mixing  oils 
with  sirups.  Obs.  *  Hence  ec'- 
leg-mat'i-cal-ly  (ck'leg-mftt'Y- 
kol-Y),  adv.  Obs. 
e-clips'.  Eclipse.  Ref.  Sp. 
e-clip8'a-ble,  a.  See -able. 
e'clip-sa'rc-on, ».  [See ECLIPSE.] 
Device  to  illustrate  phenomena 
of  eclipses,  [tin.)  Eclipse.  06*.  1 
e'ciip-sa'tion.  n.  [LL.  eclipsa-] 


ale,  senate,  c&re,  ftm,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofa  ;  eve,  Svent,  find,  recent,  maker;  ice,  ill;  old,  6bey,  orb,  5dd,  s8ft,  connect; 

||  Forelipn  Word.  Obsolete  Variant  oC  -F  combined  with.  =  equals. 


use,  unite,  urn,  up,  circtis,  menu.; 


ECLIPSE 
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2.  Fig.:  An  obscuration  ;  esp.,  a  temporary  obliteration ; 
as,  a  temporary  or  permanent  eclipse,  of  one’s  powers, 
eclipse  of  Thales  (tlia'lez),  a  total  solar  eclipse,  May  28 
B.  c.  o85,  said  to  have  been  predicted  by  Thales  of  Miletus, 
and  to  have  stopped  a  battle  in  the  war  between  the 
Medes  and  the  Lydians. 

e  clipse'  ( e-klips'),  v.l.;  eclipsed'  (e-k)Ipst') ;  e-clips'ing. 
[Cf.  F.  eclipserj]  1.  To  cause  the  obscuration  of  ;  to  darken 
or  hide  ;  as,  the  moon  eclipses  the  sun. 

2-  To  obscure,  darken,  or  extinguish  the  beauty,  luster, 
honor,  etc.,  of ;  to  sully  ;  to  cloud  ;  to  throw  into  the  shade 
by  surpassing.  “  His  eclipsed  state.”  Dryden. 

e  clipse',  v.  i.  To  suffer  an  eclipse.  Milton. 

eclipse  breeze,  eclipse  wind.  Meteor.  &  Astron.  A 
slight  atmospheric  motion  away  from  the  area  traversed 
by  the  moon’s  shadow  during  a  solar  eclipse, 
eclipsed'  (e-klipst/),  p.  p.  <£  p.  a.  of  eclipse,  v.  Specif., 
Her.,  represented  (wholly  or  partially)  of  a  red  or  sable 
tincture  ; —  said  of  the  sun  or  moon. 

©clip'tic  (e-kllp'tlk),  n.  [L.  tinea  ecliptica ,  Gr.  exAei7rTi- 
kos ,  prop,  adj.,  of  an  eclipse,  because  eclipses  of  the  sun 
and  moon  take  place  on  this  circle  :  cf.  F.  ecliptique.  See 
ecliptic,  a.~\  1.  Astron.  That  great  circle  of  the  celestial 

sphere  which  is  the  apparent  path  of  the  sun  among  the 
stars,  or  that  of  the  earth  as  seen  from  the  sun  ;  the 
plane  of  the  earth’s  orbit  extended  to  meet  the  celestial 
sphere.  It  is  inclined  to  the  celestial  equator  at  an  angle 
which  in  1910  is  23°27/  3.3"  and  which  will  reach  a  minimum, 
some  9,600  years  hence,  of  about  22$°.  See  obliquity. 

2.  Geog.  A  great  circle  drawn  on  a  terrestrial  globe,  mak¬ 
ing  an  angle  of  about  23°  27'  with  the  equator,  and  used 
for  illustrating  and  solving  astronomical  problems, 
©-clip'tic,  a.  [L.  eclipticus  belonging  to  an  eclipse,  Gr. 
(Kbti-nTucos  :  cf.  F.  ecliptique.  See  eclipse.]  1.  Pertain¬ 
ing  to  the  ecliptic  ;  as,  the  ecliptic  way. 

2.  Pertaining  to  an  eclipse  or  to  eclipses. 

©C'lo-git©  (§k'lo-jIt),  71.  [See  eclogue.]  Petrog.  A  beau-N 
tiful  crystalline  schist  consisting  of  a  bright  green  amphi- 
bole  or  pyroxene,  red  garnet,  and  minor  minerals. 

©c'logu©  (ek'ISg),  n.  [L.  ecloga ,  Gr.  exAoyr)  a  selection, 
choice  extracts,  fr.  exAeyeu/  to  pick  out,  choose  out ;  ex 
out  -f  A  eye  u/  to  gather,  choose  :  cf.  F.  eglogue ,  eclogue. 
See  ex-  ;  legend.]  A  poem  in  which  shepherds  are  in¬ 
troduced  conversing  with  each  other;  a  bucolic  ;  an  idyl ; 
as,  the  Eclogues  of  Vergil,  from  which  the  modern  usage  of 
the  word  has  been  established. 

©C'ly  sis  (Sk'lT-sis),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  exAi'<ris  a  loosening, 
faintness ;  ex  out  -j-  Aveiv  to  loosen.]  Med.  a  A  loosen¬ 
ing  ;  laxation.  b  A  tendency  to  fainting. 

©col'o-gy  (e-k51'o-jT),  n.  Also  (ecology.  [Gr.  oTxo?  house 
-f-  -logy.]  Biol.  The  branch  of  biology  which  deals  with 
the  mutual  relations  between  organisms  and  their  environ¬ 
ment  ;  bionomics.  This  term  is  now  more  widely  used  in 
botany  than  in  zoology,  and  includes  :  physiological  ecology, 
which  deals  with  the  study  of  the  reactions  to  environment; 
physiographic  ecology,  which  deals  w  ith  edaphic  plant  socie¬ 
ties  ;  and  geographic  ecology,  or  ecological  phytogeography, 
which  has  to  do  with  the  leading  plant  formations  from 
the  climatic  aspect.  —  ec  o  log'ic  (Sk'6-15j'ik>,  ©c  o  logi¬ 
cal  (-T-kdl),  a.  —  eco-log'i-cal-ly,  adv.  —  e  col'o  gist 

(e-kbl'o-jTst),  n. 

©'CO  nom'e-ter  (e'ko-n5m'e-ter  ;  Sk'o-),  n.  [ economy  -f- 
- meter .]  An  apparatus  designed  to  register  continuously 
the  percentage  of  carbonic  acid  in  flue  gases,  by  measuring 
their  changes  in  density. 

e'co-nom'ic  (e'ko-n5m'Tk  ;  Sk'o- ;  277),  a.  [L.  oeconomicus 
orderly,  methodical,  Gr.  oixoi/o/uixos  economical :  cf.  F.  eco- 
nomique.  See  economy.]  1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  man¬ 
agement  of  a  household  or  of  a  private  estate  or  income ; 
hence,  Rare  or  Obs .,  thrifty.  =  economical,  1  a  &  b. 

2.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  management  of  the  affairs  of  a 
government  or  community  with  reference  to  its  source  of  in¬ 
come,  its  expenditures,  the  development  of  its  natural  re¬ 
sources,  etc.  ,  hence,  of  or  pertaining  to,  or  designating,  the 
science  of  economics  ;  as,  economic  questions,  policy,  etc. 

3.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  satisfaction  of  man’s  needs ; 
practical  in  application  ;  utilitarian  ;  as,  economic  botany, 
zoology,  geology,  geography,  etc. 

economic  freedom.  Pol.  Econ .,  absence  of  legal  restrictions 
of  economic  activities  except  for  the  preservation  of  equal 
rights  of  property,  contract,  etc.,  as  in  free  trade.  — e. 
geology.  See  geology.  —  e.  man,  Econ.,  a  hypothetical  man 
supposed  to  be  free  from  altruistic  sentiments  and  motives 
interfering  with  the  effects  of  a  purely  selfish  pursuit  of 
wealth  and  its  enjoyment.  —  e  harmonies,  laws  of  social 
adjustment  under  which  the  self-interest  of  one  man  or 
£roupof  men,  if  given  free  play,  will  produce  results  offer¬ 
ing  the  maximum  advantage  to  other  men  or  groups  of 
men  and  to  the  community  as  a  whole.  The  phrase  origi¬ 
nated  with  the  “ Harmonies  econo  miques^  of  Frederic 
Bastiat.  — e.  motive,  Pol.  Econ..  a  motive  impelling  to  the 
production  or  consumption  ot  wealth,  whose  effects  are 
measurable  in  terms  of  an  economic  unit  of  value.  —  e.  rent. 
See  rent.  — e.  science.  =  economics. 

©CO-nom'ic,  n.  [See  economic,  a.]  1.  The  science  or  art 

of  managing  a  house  ;  housekeeping.  Obs. 

2.  pi.  [Gr.  ra  olKovopucd,  equiv.  to  r?  oixoro/iua.]  The 
science  or  art  of  household  or  domestic  management,  or  a 
treatise  on  it.  Obs. 


3.  pi.  Art  of  regulating  receipts  and  expenditures ;  also, 
pecuniary  condition. 

4.  A  housekeeper.  Obs. 


e-clips'er,  n.  One  that  eclipses; 
specif.,  an  occulting  screen  for  a 
lighthouse  light, 
e-cllp'sis  (P-klYp'sYs),  n.  [See 
eclipse.]  1.  An  omission  or 
suppression  of  words  or  sounds. 
Rare.  [consciousness.  I 

2.  Med.  A  temporary  loss  of | 
e-clipst'.  Eclipsed.  Ret'.  Sp. 
e-clip'ti-cal  (C-klYp'tY-kdl),  a. 
Ecliptic.  [tic. I 

«-clip'ti-cal-ly,  adv.  of  f.clip-| 
d'clUees'  (inkles'),  n.  pi.  [F.] 
'he  sides  or  ribs  of  a  violin,  etc. 
ec'log.  Eclogue.  Ref.  Sp. 
IIEc-lo'ga  Le'gum  (£k-lo'gd  le'- 
gwm).  [L.,  lit.,  a  selection  of 
laws.]  A  code  of  laws  published 
<740)  under  the  sanction  of  Leo 
III.,  the  Isaurian,  and  his  son 
Constantine  Copronymus,  joint 
Byzantine  emperor’s  ;  —  called 
aUo  Isaurian  laws.  It  was  su¬ 
perseded  by  the  Prochiron. 
•-clo'sion  (f-klo'zhnn),  n.  [F. 
Motion.]  Zool.  The  emerging 


from  a  covering,  as  an  insect 
from  its  pupa  case, 
ec-mne'si-a  (ek-ne'sY-d;  -zhY-d), 
n.  [NL  ;  Gr.  eV  out  -F  fxvdaOa t 
to  remember.]  Med.  A  form  of 
amnesia  marked  by  loss  of  the 
memory  of  a  period  of  one’s  ex¬ 
perience. 

e-cod',  inter).  Egad  Obs. 
e'eoid.  Vnr.  of  ifcoid. 

||  <5  cole' (a'kdl'),  w.  [F.]  School. 
I|  E  cole'  de3  beaux  -arts'  (a7- 
kol'da  hb'-zar').  fF.J  A  famous 
endowed  school  or  the  fine  arts 
in  Paris,  founded  in  IH48.  Gratui¬ 
tous  instruction  is  given, 
econ.  Abbr.  Economics  ;  econ¬ 
omy. 

ec'o-nome.  n.  [L.  oeconoinvs,  Gr. 
olkovopos.]  In  the  early  church, 
a  steward,  ns  in  a  monastery. 
Obs.  or  R.  —  ec'o-nom'a-cy,  n. 
Obs.  or  R.  [nomical.I 

e7co-nom'i-cal-ly,  adv.  of  kco-| 
E-con'o  mite  (P-k5n'6-mTt),  n. 
See  Hakmonite. 


5.  Eccl.  Hist.  A  person  appointed  or  elected  to  administer 
the  revenues  of  a  vacant  benefice.  Obs. 

©  CO  nom'i-cal  (e'ko-nSm'T-kdl  ;  Sk'6-),  a.  1.  Of,  per¬ 
taining  to,  or  characterized  by,  economy  ;  specif.  :  a  Of  or 
pertaining  to  the  household  ;  domestic.  Archaic,  b  Man¬ 
aging,  or  managed,  with  frugality  ;  avoiding  waste  ;  frugal ; 
thrifty ;  saving ;  as,  economical  use  of  money  or  time. 
C  Theol.  Pertaining  to,  or  manifested  in,  the  economy  (or 
work)  of  creation  and  redemption  ;  as,  the  economical 
Trinity,  that  is,  the  Trinity  as  revealed  to  man,  as  distin¬ 
guished  from  the  essential  Trinity. 

2.  =  economic,  2.  Obsoles. 

Syn.  —  See  frugal. 

©  CO  noxn'ics  (-Iks),  tr.  The  science  that  investigates  the 
conditions  and  laws  affecting  the  production,  distribution, 
and  consumption  of  wealth,  or  the  material  means  of  sat¬ 
isfying  human  desires ;  political  economy.  The  term  politi¬ 
cal  economy  or  (Blackstone)  pi/////ceco7io/>H/  w  as  originally, 
in  medieval  and  later  times,  used  in  its  literal  sense  to  de¬ 
note  the  art  of  managing  the  business  affairs  of  a  govern¬ 
ment,  just  as  domestic  econo  my  denoted  the  art  of  managing 
the  business  affairs  of  a  household.  A  gradual  change 
took  place  in  the  nature  of  the  subject  matter  denoted  by 
the  term  with  the  change  in  principle  and  conceptions 
from  mercantilism  to  physiocratism,  and  from  that  to  the 
modern  ideas  which  were  first  outlined  with  some  adequa¬ 
cy  in  Adam  Smith’s  “  Inquiry  into  the  Nature  and  Causes 
of  the  Wealth  of  Nations  ’’  (1776).  A  division  has  been  com¬ 
monly  made  since  Adam  Smith’s  day  into  a  theoretical 
branch,  comprising  the  investigation  of  the  general  laws 
affecting  the  production,  distribution,  and  consumption  of 
wealth,  and  a  practical  branch,  showing  the  application  of 
these  laws  to  the  problems  of  government.  To  this  latter 
branch,  covering  the  field  of  political  economy  in  its  older 
sense,  the  name  of  applied  political  economy  is  sometimes 
given,  to  distinguish  it  from  pure  political  economy  or,  as  it  is 
now  more  generally  and  appropriately  termed,  economics. 
e-con'o-mist  (e-k5n'6-mTst),  n.  1.  One  who  manages 
household  affairs;  a  housekeeper.  Obs.  or  Archaic. 

2.  Any  manager  of  affairs,  esp.  one  who  manages  concerns 

with  frugality  ;  one  who  expends,  or  directs  the  expendi¬ 
ture  of,  money,  time,  or  labor,  judiciously,  and  without 
waste.  “  Economists  even  to  parsimony.”  Burke. 

3.  One  who  is  conversant  with,  or  a  student  of,  econom¬ 
ics,  or  political  economy  ;  specif,  [rap.],  a  Physiocrat. 

©  con  o-mi  za'tion  (-mT-za'shwn  ;  -mi-za'shfm),  n.  Act  or 
practice  of  economizing.  Rare. 
e  COn'O-mize  (e-k5ii'o-miz),  v.  t.  ;  -mized  (mlzd) ;  -miz'ing 
(-miz'ing).  1.  To  manage  with  economy;  to  use  with  pru¬ 
dence  or  frugality  ;  as,  to  economize  one's  income. 

Calculating  how  to  economize  time.  Irving. 

2.  To  utilize  to  the  best  advantage  ;  as,  to  economize 
power  or  labor. 

3.  To  take  into  account;  to  give  a  place  to  in  the  econ¬ 
omy,  or  organization,  of  things.  Rare. 

Prudence  must  not  leave  out  of  account  this  fresh  factor  of 
well-being,  but  must  economize  it  with  the  rest.  J  Martineau. 
e-con'o-mize,  v.  i.  1.  To  govern  a  household.  Obs. 

2.  To  be  prudent  in  expenditure  ;  to  be  frugal  and  saving, 
e-con'o-miz  er  (-miz'er),  n.  One  that  economizes  ;  specif., 
Mech. ,  any  apparatus  for  utilizing  heat  that  would  other¬ 
wise  be  wasted,  as  a  system  of  water  tubes  in  the  uptake 
of  a  boiler  to  heat  the  feed  water.  Cf.  regenerator. 
e-con'o-my  (-ml),  n. ;  pi.  -mies  (-mlz).  [F  economic ,  L. 
oeconomia  household  management,  fr.  Gr.  oiKovopia,  fr. 
oixovopos  one  managing  a  household  ;  01x09  house  (akin 
to  L.  vicus  village)  -j-  a  derivative  of  vepetv  to  distribute, 
manage.  See  vicinity,  nomad.],.  1.  The  management  ot 
domestic  affairs  ;  the  regulation  and  government  of  house¬ 
hold  matters,  esp.  as  to  expense  or  disbursement. 

Himself  busy  in  charge  of  the  household  economies.  Froude. 
2.  Orderly  arrangement  and  management  of  the  affairs  of 
a  community,  estate,  or  establishment,  directly  concerned 
with  its  maintenance  or  productiveness  ;  regulation  with 
respect  to  production  and  consumption  of  goods  or  wealth  ; 
as,  political  economy  (see  economics)  ;  domestic  economy 
(the  domestic  affairs  either  of  a  state  or  of  a  household,  = 
sense  1);  specif.,  management  of  finances. 

3-  Thrifty  and  careful  administration  ;  management  with¬ 
out  loss  or  waste  ;  as,  a  housekeeper  accustomed  to  econo¬ 
my,  but  not  to  parsimony ;  often,  frugality  or  retrench¬ 
ment  in  expenditure  ;  strict  husbanding  of  resources  ;  as, 
to  practice  a  trying  economy  ;  also,  an  economizing  act, 
move,  or  means  ;  as,  use  of  adulterants  is  a  poor  economy  ; 
or,  economizing  disposition  or  faculty  ;  as,  economy  is  a 
valuable  trait  of  character. 

Trained  in  thrift  and  economy ,  in  abhorrence  of  debt.  Fronde. 

4.  The  system  of  rules  and  regulations  by  which  anything 
is  managed,  or  the  principles  of  its  arrangement  or  opera¬ 
tion  ;  structural  principles ;  organization  ;  architectonic. 

The  position  which  they  [the  verb  and  adjective]  hold  in  the 
general  economy  of  language.  Earle. 

5-  The  natural  ordering,  or  system  of  operation,  of  the 
processes  of  assimilation  and  waste  in  organic  bodies  ;  also, 
the  body  of  an  animal  or  plant  as  an  organized  whole  ;  as, 
animal  or  vegetable  economy. 

Oxygen  is  the  great  sweeper  of  the  [animal]  economy.  Huxley. 

6.  Design  ;  arrangement.  Obs.  or  R. 

7.  Theol.  A  form  of  divine  government  or  regulation  of 
human  affairs;  a  dispensation;  broadly,  the  divine  plan 
of  creation  and  redemption. 

Cocceius  divides  the  history  of  the  new  Covenant  into  three 


parts,  or  economies :  the  antelegal,  in  the  era  of  the  patriarchs, 
where  the  kingdom  was  a  family,  and  law  was  given  through 
conscience  ;  the  legal  era,  in  which  grace  was  shown  through  tne 
prophets  and  typical  ceremonies,  the  kingdom  being  national  ; 
the  poBtlegal,  in  which  Christ  appeared,  aud  the  kingdom  be¬ 
came  universal.  (j.  p.  Eisher. 

8.  Politic  or  judicious  use  or  presentation,  esp.  of  doctrine. 
II  6  cos  saise'  (a'ko'bSz'),  n.  [F.,  lit.,  Scotch.]  Music. 
a  A  grave  old-fashioned  dance  in  triple  rhythm,  b  A 
lively  country  dance  in  3  time. 

ec  phrac'tic  (Sk-frak'tik),  a.  cl-  n.  [Gr.  ex</  paKTLKos,  from 
fK^pdo- crete  to  open.]  Med.  Deobstruent.  Obs. 
ec-phy'ma  (Sk-fi'md),  n.; pi.  ecphymata  (-flm'd-td).  [NL., 
fr.  Gr.  vpa  an  eruption  of  pimples  ;  e*  out  -J-  4>ve(rtJai 
to  grow.]  Med.  An  outgrowth  on  the  skin,  as  a  wart. 

II  e  crase  ment'  (a/kraz/maN/),  n.  [F.]  Surg.  The  opera¬ 
tion  performed  with  an  gcraseur. 

II  d  cra  seur'  (a'kra'zGr'),  n.  [F.,  fr.  ecraser  to  crush.] 
Surg.  An  instrument  used  in  place  of  a  knife  in  some  opera¬ 
tions,  esp.  the  removal  of  certain  tumors,  the  parts  being 
severed  by  the  crushing  effect  of  gradual  tightening  of  a 
steel  chain,  so  that  hemorrhage  rarely  follows, 
e'era-site  (e'krd-sit  ;  a'-),  n.  [F.  ecrasite ,  fr.  ecraser  to 
crush.]  A  shell  explosive  used  in  the  Austrian  service.  It 
is  closely  related,  chemically,  to  lyddite  and  melinite. 

II  dcre-visse'  (a'kie-ves'),  n.  [F.]  1.  A  crawfish. 

2.  A  piece  of  armor,  as  a  thigh  covering,  composed  of 
small  plates  or  splints,  eliding  over  one  another. 

II  d'eru  (a'kroo ;  gk'roo  ;  F.  a'krii'),  a.  [F.]  Having  the 
nature,  appearance,  or  pale  brown  color  of  raw  or  un¬ 
bleached  stuff,  as  of  silk,  linen,  or  the  like.  —  n.  £cru 
cloth  ;  also,  its  characteristic  brownish  color. 

^cru  silk.  See  silk. 

ec'sta-sis  (Sk'stri-sTs),  n.  [L.]  Ecstasy, 
ec'sta-size  (  siz),  V.  t.  ct*  i.;  ec'sta-sized  (-tizd) ;  ec'sta-siz'- 
ing  (-siz'Ing).  To  cause  to  go,  or  to  go,  into  an  ecstasy.  Rare. 
ec'sta-sy  (-sT),  n. ;  pi.  ecstasies  (-siz).  [OF.  extasie ,  F. 
extase,  L.  ecstasis ,  fr.  Gr.  exo-Tatn?,  fr.  e^iordvai  to  put 
out  of  place,  derange  ;  =  ex  out  -j-  iarai/ai  to  set,  stand. 

See  ex- ;  stand.]  1.  State  of  being  beside  one’s  self; 
state  of  being  beyond  all  reason  and  self-control,  as  wdien 
given  over  to  an  extreme  and  engrossing  emotion;  obses¬ 
sion  by  powerful  emotion. 

2  Hence :  a  A  swoon  or  trance.  Obs.  b  A  mystic,  pro¬ 
phetic,  or  poetic  trance ;  state  of  supersensible  vision,  esp. 
mystical  vision  of  things  divine. 

Like  a  mad  prophet  in  an  ecstasy.  Dryden . 

C  Specif.,  Med.,  a  morbid  condition  of  the  nervous  system 
marked  by  mental  exaltation,  suspension  of  voluntary 
motion,  and  depression  of  the  vital  actions,  d  A  state  of 
overmastering  feeling,  esp.  joy  ;  rapture  of  delight, 
lie  on  the  tender  gra66 

Would  sit  and  hearken  even  to  ecstasy.  Milton. 

An  ecstasy  of  rage.  Macaulay. 

©  Violent  distraction  ;  insanity  ;  madness.  Obs. 

That  unmatched  form  and  feature  of  blown  youth 

Blasted  with  ecstasy.  Shak. 

Syn.  —  Ecstasy,  rapture,  transport  (all  either  sing,  or 
pi.)  agree  in  the  idea  of  intense,  sometimes  excessive  or  ex¬ 
treme,  mental  exaltation.  Ecstasy  applies  commonly  to 
engrossing  or  entrancing  joy,  occasionally  to  other  over¬ 
mastering  and  violent  emotions;  rapture,  to  bliss,  or  to  its 
enthusiastic  expression,  only;  transport,  to  such  vehement 
emotion  of  whatever  sort  as  carries  one  out  of  one’s  self  ; 
as,  “  Anthems  clear,  as  may  with  sweetness,  through  mine 
ear,  dissolve  me  into  ecstasies,  and  bring  all  Heaven  before 
mine  eyes  ”  ( Milton ) ;  an  ecstasy  of  terror,  grief ;  “  I  stood 
like  one  bewitched.  I  drank  it  in,  in  a  speechless  rapture  ” 
(Mark  Twain) ;  “  What  a  transport  of  enthusiasm  !  ”  {Lan¬ 
der)  ;  “  Thy  transports  moderate  ”  (  Wordsworth).  See  fer¬ 
vor,  inspiration,  mania,  anger. 

The  forest  warriors,  with  6avage  ecstasies,  wreaked  their  long 
arrears  of  vengeance  Parkman. 

As  a  child  I  first  read  Pope’s  Homer  with  a  rapture  which  no 
subsequent  work  could  ever  aftord  liyron 

In  art,  as  in  noetry,  there  are  the  transports  which  lift  the  art¬ 
ist  out  of  .  .  .  nimself.  W.  Pater. 

ec'sta-sy,  v.  t. ;  ec'sta-sied  (-sTd) ;  ec'sta-sy-ing  (-sT-Tng). 
[Cf.  F.  extasier.)  To  fill  with  ecstasy  or  rapture;  to  enrap¬ 
ture,  as  with  joy. 

The  most  ecstasied  order  of  holy  .  .  .  spirits.  Jer.  Taylor. 
ec-stat'ic  (8k-st5t'Tk),  a.  [Gr.  e/co-ran/cds,  fr.  Larava 1 : 
cf.  F.  extatique.  See  ecstasy,  n.]  Pertaining  to,  or  caused 
by,  ecstasy  ;  of  the  nature,  or  in  a  state,  of  ecstasy  ;  as,  ec¬ 
static  trance  ;  subject  to  ecstasy  ;  as,  an  ecstatic  mystic. 

This  ecstatic  fit  of  love  and  jealousy.  Hammond . 

Ecstatic  Doctor  [LL.  Doctor  Ecstaticus],  John  Ruysbroeck 
(c.  12U3-1381),  a  famous  Dutch  mystic. 
ec-Stat'ic,  n.  1.  One  who  is  subject  to  ecstasy. 

2.  pi.  Unduly  emotional  expressions, 
ect-.  A  prefix  meaning  without ,  outside.  See  ecto-. 
ec-ta'si-a(ek-ta'zhT-«  ;  -zT-d),  n.  [NL.  SeeECTAsis.]  Med. 
Dilatation  of  a  hollow  organ  or  of  a  caual.  —  ec-tat'ic 
(Sk-tSt'Tk),  a. 

•ec'ta-sis  (Sk'td-sTs),  n.  [L.,  fr.  Gr.  e*Tacric ;  e*  out  -f- 
reiveiu  to  stretch.]  1.  Pros.  Lengthening  of  a  short  syllable. 
2.  [NL.]  Med.  Dilatation  ;  ectasia. 

Ec'the-sis  (Sk'the-sTs),  n.  ,  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  etcOe 0-19  exposition, 
fr.  tKTiOevai  to  expound  ;  ex  out  -j-  nOevat  to  put.]  Eccl. 
Hist.  An  edict  (written  by  Sergius,  Patriarch  of  Constan¬ 
tinople)  published  by  the  Emperor  Heraclius,  a.  d.  638,  for¬ 
bidding  further  debate  os  to  the  existence  of  one  or  two 
wills  in  Christ,  and  asserting,  with  qualifications,  the  doc¬ 
trine  of  the  single  will.  Cf.  Dyothelite. 


economy  coil.  =  choking  coil. 

e  con-sen'su  gen'ti-um  (e  kfin- 
efn'sii  jen'shT-?im).  [L.]  From 
the  received  opinion  or  consen¬ 
sus  of  mankind  ;  —  said  of  a  rea¬ 
son  or  argument. 

||  e  c on-tra'ri-o  (-tra'rY-5).  [L.] 
On  the  contrary.  [Conversely.  | 
e  con-ver'so  (-vQr'sd).  [L.]| 
d  cor  ch4' (a'kftr'sha'),  n.  [F.] 
Fine  Arts.  Anatomical  figure  or 
manikin  showing  the  muscles. 

D  d'corcheura'  (-shfir'),  n.  j>l. 
[F..  lit.,  flayers  ]  Hist.  Bands  of 
military  freebooters,  who  rav¬ 
aged  France  in  the  loth  century, 
e-cor'ti-cate,  a.  [c-  +  corticate.] 
Without  a  cortex  :  specif..  Rot., 
without  an  external  tough  in¬ 
vestment,  as  certain  lichens, 
e-cos'tate,  a.  [e-  4-  costate.] 
Without  a  costa  ;  ribless. 

||  d'eoute'  (a'koot'),  n.  [F. .  a  lis¬ 
tening  place.]  Mil.  A  small  mine 
allerv  in  front  of  the  glacis, 
rom  which  the  enemy’s  miners 


may  be  annoyed  or  their  ap¬ 
proach  determined, 
ec  pho  ne'ma^  (? k'fO-ne'ma),  n. 
[NL..  fr.  Gr.  fK0ujp7)fta  a  thing 
called  out.]  Rhet.  Interjection, 
ec'pho-neme  (f  k'ffi-nem),  n. 
[Set*  kci-honkma.]  An  exclama¬ 
tion  mark.  Obs.  or  R. 
ec'pho-ne'sis  (-ne'sYs),  n.  [NL., 
fr.  Gr.  €K(f>u)vr)<TL<;.]  Rhet.  Ex¬ 
clamation. 

ec'pho-ra  (Pk'ffi-rd),  n.  [L.,  fr. 
Gr.  exf/)opa  a  projection  in  a 
building.]  Aren.  Projection  of 
a  member,  as  of  a  molding, 
ec'phra-elg  (Pk'frd-sTs),  >/•  [Gr. 

description.]  A  for¬ 
mal  description.  Rare. 

E  C.  powder.  [I.  e.,  Explosive 
Company  powder  ;  patented  by 
Reid  &  Johnson  in  England  in 
]S82.]  A  granulated  smokeless 
gunpowder,  composed  of  a  mix¬ 
ture  of  soluble  and  insoluble  ni¬ 
trocellulose  and  metallic  nitrates. 


||e  cra'Bons'  l’in  ffi.me'  (a'kra7- 
zon'  lftN'fiim').  [F.]  Let  us 
crush  the  vile  wretch  ;  —  an  ex¬ 
pression  of  Voltaire  referring 
to  superstition,  intolerance,  and 
fanaticism. 

ec-rhyth'mufl  (Pk-rYth'nitfs),  n. 
[NL.  ;  Gr.  ex  out  -f  pvOpos 
rhythm.]  Med.  Irregularity  of 
the  pulse.  —  e  c-r  h  y  t  h'in  i  c 
(-mYk),  ec-rhyth'mouBt  -iivhb),  «. 
||  ^  c  r  0  u  le  m  e  n  t'  (a'krool  - 
11 1  a  n  ' ),  n .  [F.]  Downfall, 
e  c  r  u  s-t  a'c  e  o  u  s  (e'krns-til'- 
sh/7s\  a.  [e-  crvstacenus.] 
Hot.  Without  a  crustnceous  thal- 
1  us.  [=  ECSTASIZE.  I 

ec  6ta'8i-ate  (ek-*ttt'sY-5t),  v.  f.| 
ec-stat'i-ca  ((■  k-st&t'Y-k  d),  n. 
[NL.  |  An  ecstatic  woman.  Rare. 
ec-stat'i-cal  (-kdl),  a.  Ecstatic. 
ec-Btat'i-cal-ly,  adv.  of  ecstat¬ 
ic,  ECSTATICAL. 
ec'stro-phy  (ek'strfi-fY).  A  bet¬ 
ter  form  ot  EXSTROPHY, 
ec'tad  (Pk'tfld),  adv.  [ ecto - 


d-  1st  -ad.]  Anat.  Outwards, 
ec'tal  (Sk'tdl),  a.  '[See  ecto-.J 
Anat.  Outer.  —  ec'tal-ly,  adv. 
ec'tene.  ec'te-nes.  Vars.  of  ek- 

THNK.  EKTENES. 

ec-ten'ic  (£k-t£n'Yk),  a.  [Gr. 
ex'epij?  strained  ;  ex  out  -F  rei- 
petp  to  stretch.]  Hypnotic  ;  — 
on  the  theory  that  h’vpnosis  re¬ 
sults  from  strained  attention, 
ec-ten'tal.  a.  [Gr.  exrds  outside 
-F  ei'To;  inside.]  Biol.  Pert,  to 
the  ectoderm  and  entoderm;  ns, 
the  ectental  line,  or  line  of 
juncture  of  the  two  layers  in  the 
embryo.  C.  S.  Minot. 

ect'ep-i-con'dy-lar.  a.  [ect-  -F 
n>i-  4-  condylar.]  Anat.  Pertain¬ 
ing  to  the  external  condyle  of 
the  distal  end  of  the  humerus, 
ec'ter-on.  ec7ter-on'ic.  Erron. 
forms  of  ecderon,  ecderonic. 
ect-eth'mold  (Fkt-?th'moid\ 
a.  5f  n.  [ecto- +  ethmoid.]  Zool. 
See  ETHMOID. 


food,  foot;  out,  oil ;  chair  ;  go  ;  sing,  iT)k  ;  4*613,  thin ;  nature,  verdure  (250) ;  K  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144) ;  boN ;  yet ;  zh  =  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Guide. 

Full  explanations  of  Abbreviations,  Signs,  etc.,  Immediately  precede  the  Vocabulary. 
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ec-thlip'sis  (Sk-tlilTp'sTs),  n. ;  pi.  -ses  (-s€z).  [L.,  fr.  Gr. 

iicti Au/a?,  fr.  €k0Ai/3cii/  to  squeeze  out.]  1.  The  dropping 
out,  or  suppression  from,  a  word  of  a  consonant,  with  or 
without  a  vowel,  as  in  (hong  from  thwong. 

2.  Lot.  Pros.  Elision  of  a  final  m,  with  a  preceding  short 
vowel,  before  a  word  beginning  with  h  or  a  vowel. 

CC  tho  rao'um  (  (8k'tho-re'?2m),7?,.;  pi.  -r.ea,  -rea  (-a).[NL., 
ec  tho-re'um  i  fr.  Gr.  exOpujo-KCLv  to  leap  out.]  Zool.  The 
slender,  hollow  thread  of  a  nematocyst,  or  cnida.  —  ec  tho- 
ras'al,  ec'tho  re'al  (-31),  a. 

ec  thy'ma  (8k-thi'ma),  n. ;  pi.  ecthymata  (-thTm'd-ta). 
[NL.,  fr.  Gr.  ex do  pa  pimple,  fr.  to  break  out.]  Med. 

A  cutaneous  eruption  marked  by  large  pustules  upon  an 
indurated  and  inflamed  base,  occurring  generally  in  debil¬ 
itated  people  and  due  to  pyogenic  organisms, 
ec'to  (Sk'to-),  ect-.  [Gr.  e*To;  outside.]  Combining 
form  signifying  without,  outside ,  external. 
ec'tO-blast  i -bl2st ),??..  [ecto-  -f-  -blast  ]  Biol,  a  Epiblast. 
b  Outer  envelope  of  a  cell.  —  ec  to-blas'tic  (-blSs'tik),  a. 
GC'tO  car'di  a  (-kar'di-a),  7i.  [NL. ;  ecto--\-  cai'dia.]  Med. 
Abnormal  position  of  the  heart. 

Ec^O-car-pa'ce-se  (-kiir-pa'se-e),  n.  pi.  [NL.  See  Ecto- 
carpus.]  Bot.  A  large  family  of  marine  algae  of  the  class 
Phaeophyceae.  They  have  a  thallus  consisting  of  simple  or 
branching  erect  filaments  springing  from  a  creeping  fila¬ 
ment  or  flattened  layer,  and  bearing  plurilocular  sporan¬ 
gia.  They  grow  mostly  attached  to  larger  algae.  —  ecto- 
car-pa'ceous  (-shfts),  a. 

ec'to-car'pous  (-kar'p&s),  a.  [ ecto -  -f-  - carpous .]  Zool. 
Having  reproductive  organs  developed  from  the  ectoderm  ; 

—  said  of  certain  hydromedus*. 

Ec'to-car'pus  (-pas),  n.  [NL.  See  ectocarpous.]  Bot. 

A  genus  of  alga?  typifying  the  family  Ectocarpaceee. 
ec'to  cyst  (Sk'to-sist),  n.  [ecto-  -f-  cyst.]  Zool.  In  Poly- 
zoa,  the  external,  usually  horny  or  calcareous,  layer  of  the 
walls  of  the  zooecia. 

ec'to-derm  (-dfirm),  n.  [ecto-  -f-  -derm  ]  Zool.  The  outer 
investing  cellular  membrane  of  a  multicellular  animal ; 
including  also  any  tissue,  wherever  situated,  derived  from 
the  epiblast  of  the  embryo.  See  germ  layer.  As  applied 
to  embryonic  structures  it  is  exactly  synonymous  with 
epiblast ,  and  the  terms  are  often  used  interchangeably  of 
adult  tissues  also.  Ectoblast  is  also  a  synonym.  Epider¬ 
mis  as  commonly  used  is  a  narrower  term,  including  only 
ectoderm  investing  the  body  externally,  but  is  more  fre¬ 
quently  employed  than  ectoderm  when,  as  in  the  skin  of 
vertebrates,  the  investment  acquires  a  more  or  less  tough 
resistant  character. 

ec'to-der'mal  (-dfir'mal)  )  a.  Biol.  Of,  pert,  to,  or  from, 
ec'to-dw'mic  (-dfii'niik)  (  the  ectoderm  ;  epiblastic. 
ec'to-gen'ic  (Sk'to-jSn'Tk)  )  a.  [ecto-  -f- -genic,  - genous .] 
ec-tog'e-nous  (ek-t5j'e-tms)  }  Bad.  Capable  of  develop¬ 
ment  apart  from  the  host ;  —  of  certain  pathogenic  bacteria, 
ec'to-lec'i-thal  (Skao-les'i-thal),  a.  [ecto-  +  Gr.  AeTuflos 
the  yolk  of  an  egg.]  Embryol.  Designating  eggs  having 
the  food  yolk  peripherally  situated,  and  the  first  cleavages 
confined  to  the  central  portions, 
eo'to  loph  (Sk^to-lbf),  n.  [ecto-  Gr.  Ao^os  crest.]  Zool. 
One  of  the  principal  crests  of  a  lophodont  molar  extending 
from  the  paracone  to  the  metacone.  Two  others  branch  from  it. 
the  protoloph  extending  to  the  protocone  and  the  metaloph  to 
the  nypocone.  See  tkituberculy 
ec'to-mere  (-mer),  n.  [ecto-  -j-  -mere.']  Embryol.  A  blas- 
tomere  forming  ectoderm. — ec'to-mer'ic  (-mer'Tk),  a. 
-ec'to-my  (-Sk'to-mT).  [Gr.  -cKropia,  fr.  acTopg  excision, 
cKTexvetv  to  excise ;  ex  out  -}-  rep. i/eir  to  cut.]  A  suffix 
used  in  surgery  to  denote  excision ;  as,  gastr ectomy,  etc. 
ec'to-par'a-site  (Sk'to-pXr'a-sit),  n.  [ecto-  -|-  parasite.] 
Zool.  Any  parasite  which  lives  on  the  exterior  of  animals  ; 

—  opposed  to endoparasite.— ec'to-par'a-sli'ic  (-sit'Tk),a. 
CC-tO'pi-a  (Sk-to'pi-a),  n.  [NL.  ;  Gr.  k<  out  -f-  totto? 

place.]  Med.  A  morbid  displacement  of  parts,  congenital 
or  due  to  injury;  as,  ectopia  of  the  heart,  bladder,  or  kidney, 
ec-top'ic  (Sk-tSp'Tk),  a.  Med.  Marked  by  ectopia. 
CC'tO-plasm  (Sk'to-plSz’m),  n.  [ecto-  -f-  -plasm  as  in  pro- 
toplasm.]  Biol.  An  external  or  cortical  modified  layer 
of  protoplasm  in  a  cell ;  specif.  :  in  Zool.,  the  ectosarc  of 
a  protozoan  ;  Bot.,  the  external  layer  of  cytoplasm  next  the 
cell  wall.  It  is  clear  and  hyaline,  and  firmer  than  the  in¬ 
ner  layer,  or  endoplasm.  —  ec'to  plas'mic  (-plSz'mik),  a. 
Ec'to-proc'ta  (Sk'to-prok'ta),  n.pl.  [NL.;  ecto--\-Gv.  i rpw- 
fcros  the  anus.]  Zool.  One  of  the  two  subclasses  of  Poly- 
zoa.  It  is  characterized  by  having  the  anus  situated  out¬ 
side  the  circle  of  tentacles,  and  comprises  most  of  the 
Polyzoa.  It  is  divided  into  the  orders  Gymnohemata  and 
Phylactolaemata  (which  see).  Cf.  Endoprocta.  —  ec'tO- 
proc'tan  (  tan),  a.  &  7i.  —  ec  to  proc'tous  (  tas),  a. 
ec'to-pter'y-goid  (-tgr'T-goid),  a.  [ecto-  -f-  pterygoid.] 
Anal.  Pert,  to  or  designating :  a  The  external  pterygoid 
tnuscle.  b  A  bony  element  of  the  lateral  part  of  the  pal¬ 
ate  of  certain  reptiles  (see  transverse  bone).  In  some 
fishes  it  has  been  applied  to  the  bone  usually  called  ptery¬ 
goid.  —  n.  An  ectopterygoid  bone  or  muscle, 
ec'to-sarc  (Sk'to-sark),  n.  [ecto-  -f-  Gr.  c rdp£,  crapAco?, 
flesh.]  Biol.  The  semisolid  external  layer  of  protoplasm 


in  some  unicellular  organisms,  as  the  amoeba;  ectoplasm. 

—  ec'to-sar'cous  (Sk'to-sar'kws),  a. 

ec'to-some  (Sk'to-som),  n.  [ecto-  -f-  2d  -some.]  Zool.  The 
cortical  part  of  a  sponge.  — ec'tO-SO'mal  (-so'mal),  a. 
ec-tos'te-al  (6k-t5s'te-31),  a.  Anal.  Of  or  pertaining  to 
ectostosis,  or  pertaining  to  the  surface  of  a  bone  or  carti¬ 
lage.  —  ec-tos'te-al  ly,  adv. 

ec  tos-to'sis  (Sk'tos-to'sis),  n.  [NL.  ;  ecto-  +  ostosis.] 
Anat.  Bone  formation  in  which  ossification  begins  under 
the  perichondrium  and  either  surrounds  or  gradually  re¬ 
places  the  cartilage. 

ec  to  the'ca  (Sk'to-the'kd),  n.  [NL. ;  ecto-  -j-  theca.] 
Zool.  The  external  layer  of  the  perigonium  of  certain 
hydroids. 

ec  to-troph'ic  (-trbf'Tk),  a.  [ecto-  -|-  trophic.]  Bot.  Nour¬ 
ished  from  without;  —  chiefly  in  ectotrophic  mycorrhiza, 
Bot.,  one  that  invests  the  roots  of  its  host  plant  with  a 
close  web  of  hypha* ;  —  opposed  to  endolrophic  mycorrhiza. 
ec-trop'ic  (Sk-trop'Tk),  a.  [Gr.  cxtpotto?  turning  aside. 
See  ectropion.]  Med.  Everted  ;  inside  out. 
ec-tro'pi  on  (Sk-tro'pi-5n),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  etcrpoiriov, 
fr.  cxrpo7ro<>  turning  aside  ,  c/c  from  -f-  rpeneiv  to  turn.] 
Med.  An  abnormal  eversion,  esp.  that  of  the  eyelids, 
causing  the  conjunctival  surface  to  be  exposed, 
ectro-pom'e-ter,  ek  tro  pom'e-ter  (gkaro-pom'e-ter),  n. 
[Gr.  ixTpo-rj  a  turning  off  -|-  -meter.]  Naut.  A  kind  of 
pelorus,  often  on  a  tripod. 

ec'ty-pal  (Sk'tT-pal),  a.  [L.  ectypus  worked  in  high  re¬ 
lief,  Gr.  €<rvTro< ; ;  e<  out  -j-  tvttos  stamp,  figure.  See 
type.]  Of  the  nature  of  an  ectype,  or  copy ;  pertaining 
to  ectypes ;  specif.,  imitative  of  archetypes. 

Our  intellectual  constructions  are  archetypal  and  not  ectypal. 

James  Ward. 

ec'type  (Sk'tip),  n.  [Gr.  exrvn 09  cameo :  cf.  F.  ectype.  See 
ectypal.]  1.  Class.  Archseol.  A  copy  of  an  artist’s  original. 
2.  A  copy  from  an  original ;  an  imitation  or  reproduction 
of  an  archetype  or  prototype,  as  an  impression  of  a  seal  ; 
hence,  Philos.,  a  being  in  the  world  of  perishable  exist¬ 
ences,  as  distinguished  from  the  eternal  verities  which  are 
its  models.  Cf.  archetype,  4  a. 

Corresponding  to  the  ectypes  in  the  world  of  concrete  existence 
are  the  prototypes,  whose  locus  is  not  a  separate  intelligible 
world,  but  the  Divine  Wisdom,  the  Logos,  the  Son  of  God. 

•  JFm.  Turner. 

ec'ty  pog'ra-phy  (Sk'tT-pog'rri-fi),  n.  [Gr.  Izktvtto;  ectype 
-f-  -graphy.]  A  method  of  etching  in  which  the  design 
upon  the  plate  is  produced  in  relief. 

II  e  cu'  (a'kii'),  n.  ;  pi.  ecus  (/•’.  a'ku').  [F.,  fr.  OF.  escu 

shield,  L.  scutum.  Cf.  escudo.]  1.  The  small  shield  car¬ 
ried  by  a  mounted  man  at  arms  of  the  14th  and  15tli  cen¬ 
turies,  originally  triangular  in  shape. 

2.  Any  of  several  French  gold  and  silver  coins,  as  a  gold 
coin  of  Louis  IX  ,  a  large  silver  coin  of  the  17th  and  18tli 
centuries  corresponding  to  the  English  crown  (hence  ecu 
is  often  translated  crown),  or  the  current  five-franc  piece. 
Ec  ua-do'ri  an  (gk'wd-do'rT-an  ;  201),  a.  Of  or  pertain¬ 
ing  to  Ecuador.  —  n.  A  native  or  inhabitant  of  Ecuador, 
ec'u-men'ic.  cec  u-men'ic  (ek/u-mgn'Tk)  \  a.  [L.  oecu- 
ec  u-men'i-cal,  cec'u-men'i-cal  (-T-kal)  j  menicus,  Gr. 
otKOVjU.ei'ixo,  ;  fr.  OLKovpevr]  (sc.  yij)  the  inhabited  world, 
fr.  ot/ceci/  to  inhabit,  fr.  oikos  house,  dwelling  :  cf.  F.  cecu- 
menique.  See  economy.]  General;  universal;  Eccl.,  per¬ 
taining  to,  or  representing,  the  whole  church  ;  as,  au  ecu¬ 
menical  council.  See  list  under  council,  n.,  2  a. 

Ecumenical,  or  oecumenical ,  is  more  commonly  used  than 
ecumenic,  oecumemc. 

Syn.  — Universal,  general,  world-wide;  liberal,  tolerant. 

—  Ecumenical,  catholic,  cosmopolitan  are  here  compared 
in  their  nonecclesiastical  senses.  That  is  ecumenical 
which  belongs  to  all  the  world,  or  is  world-wide  in  its 
breadth  or  inclusiveness ;  catholic  more  definitely  sug¬ 
gests  opposition  to  all  that  is  narrow  or  bigoted,  esp.  in 
taste  or  sympathy ;  cosmopolitan  is  opposed  to  provin¬ 
cial  ;  it  stresses  the  idea  of  freedom  from  local  limitations 
or  attachments.  See  general. 

Those  writers  who  in  every  nation  go  by  the  name  of  Classics 
.  .  have  [so  far]  a  catholic  and  ecumenical  character,  that  what 

they  express  is  common  to  the  whole  race  of  man,  and  they 
alone  are  able  to  express  it.  ./.  II.  Newman 

Dante  does  not  come  before  us  as  a  large  catholic  mind  ;  rather 
as  a  narrow,  and  even  sectarian  mind.  Carh/le. 

Aldrich’s  art  .  .  is  cosmopolitan.  Atlantic  Monthly. 
Ecumenical  Bishop,  a  title  assumed  bv  the  Patriarch  of 
Constantinople,  and  sometimes  used  of  the  Pope  of  Rome. 

—  E.  Patriarch.  See  patriarch,  3  b. 

ec'u  men  ic'i-ty,  oec  u-men  ic'i-ty  (Sk'u-m6n -Ts'i-tT),  n. 
Quality  or  state  of  being  ecumenical;  catholicity, 
ec'ze-ma  (Sk'ze-ma;  see  note  below),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  ck- 
£ep.a  ;  ex  out  -f-tjelv  to  boil.]  Med.  An  inflammatory  dis¬ 
ease  of  the  skin,  characterized  by  the  presence  of  redness 
and  itching,  formation  of  lesions  (as  papules,  vesicles,  pus¬ 
tules,  scales,  and  crusts),  and  discharge  of  a  watery  exuda¬ 
tion  ;  —  called  also  tetter,  milk  crust,  and  salt  rheum. 

The  pronunciation  ek-ze'ma,  though  common,  is  con¬ 
trary  to  the  Latin  accentuation.  Cf.  enema,  arbutus. 
ec-zem  a-ti  za'tion  (Sk-zSin'd-tT-za'shMii),  n.  Med.  Per¬ 
sistent  eczematous  skin  lesion  due  to  continued  scratching. 


ec-zem'a-tOUS  (6k-z5m'd-ti/s),  a.  Med.  Pertaining  to  ec¬ 
zema;  having  the  characterises  of  eczema. 

-ed-  [AS.  -ede,  -ode,  -ade.]  The  termination  of  the  pret¬ 
erit  tense  of  regular,  or  weak,  verbs  in  English.  Some  verbs 
of  this  class  ending  in  a  surd  consonant  (except  /)  and  some 
others  are  often  spelt  with  -t  for  -ed  both  in  the  preterit 
and  past  participle  ;  as,  whipt,  dropt ,  burnt. 

The  forms  in  -/are  recommended  by  the  societies  for 
promoting  simplified  spelling. 

-ed.  [AS.  -ed,  -ad,  -§d.]  A  suffix  forming  :  a  The  past 
participle  of  regular,  or  weak,  verbs  (for  its  alternative 
spelling  -t,  see  under  1st  -ed).  b  Analogous  adjectives 
from  nouns,  having  the  sense  of  possessed  of,  provided  or 
furnished  with,  characterized  by;  as,  cultured,  moneyed, 
winged,  balconied,  etc.  ;  sometimes  also,  having  the  char¬ 
acteristics  of ;  as,  bigoted,  crabbed,  wretched.  See  Introd., 
Rules  for  Spelling. 

the  reference  “  See  -ed  ”  is  sometimes  given  as  the 
only  definition  of  a  word  ending  in  -ed  if  its  meaning  can 
be  readily  gathered  from  the  definitions  of  the  suffix  and 
the  root  word.  _ 

e-da'clous  (e-da'slras),  a.  [L.  edax,  edacis ,  fr.  edere  to- 
eat.]  Pertaining  to  eating  ;  voracious  ;  devouring 

Swallowed  in  the  depths  of  edacious  Time.  Carlyle. 

—  e-da'cious  ly,  adv.  —  e-da'cious-ness,  n. 
e-dac'i-ty  (e-oits'T-tT),  n.  [L.  educitus.]  Edacious  state 
or  quality  ;  appetite  ;  voracity. 

E'dam  (e'dam),  71.,  o?  Edam  cheese.  A  Dutch  pressed 
cheese  of  yellow  color  and  fine  flavor,  made  in  balls  weigh¬ 
ing  three  or  four  pounds,  and  usually  colored  crimson  out¬ 
side;  —  so  called  from  the  village  of  Edam,  near  Amster¬ 
dam.  Also,  cheese  of  the  same  type,  wherever  made, 
e-daph'ic  (e-dSf'Tk),  a.  [Gr.  soil.]  Phytogeog . 

Pertaining  to,  or  influenced  by,  soil  conditions  rather  than 
climatic  factors ;  hence,  local  or  autochthonous ;  as,  an. 
edaphic  influence. 

Ed'da  (Sd'd),  11.;  pi.  Eddas  (-az).  [Icel.,  perh.  properly 
meaning  the  book  of  Oddi  (a  place  where  both  Snorri  and. 
Ssemund  lived),  and  orig.  applied  only  to  the  Younger,  or 
Prose,  Kdda.]  Either  of  two  vsorks  in  the  Old  Norse,  or 
Icelandic,  language:  a  The  Elder,  or  Poetic,  Edda,  or  the 
Edda  of  Ssemund  the  Wise,  a  collection  of  33  mythological, 
and  heroic  songs,  probably  composed  in  their  present  form 
between  the  10th  and  13tli  centuries.  It  was  discovered 
in  1643  by  Bishop  Brynjolf  Sveinsson,  who  wrongly  at¬ 
tributed  it  to  the  historian  Sa?mund  (1055-1132).  b  The 
Younger,  or  Prose,  Edda,  or  the  Edda  of  Snorri  Sturluson , 
a  prose  work  treating  of  Norse  mythology  and  the  lan¬ 
guage  and  modes  of  composition  of  the  skalds,  intended 
to  serve  as  a  guide  to  young  poets.  It  is  usually  ascribed 
to  the  historian  and  poet  Snorri  Sturluson  (1179-1241).  — 
Ed-da'ic  (5-da'Tk),  Ed'dic  (gd'ik),  a. 

ed'der  (Sd'er),  n.  [AS.  eodor,  edor ,  hedge,  fence.]  Obs. 
or  Dial.  Eng.  Flexible  wood,  as  osiers,  interwoven  in  the 
top  of  a  hedge  as  a  binder.  —  v.  t.  To  bind  with  edder. 
ed'dish  (Sd'Tsh),  n.  [AS.  edisc  pasture  ;  cf.  AS.  ed-  again, 
anew.  Cf.  eddy  ;  arrisii.]  Aftermath  ;  arrish.  Dial.  Eng. 
eddish  cheese  Cheese  made  from  the  milk  of  cows  fed 
on  eddish.  It  is  esteemed  for  its  richness.  Dial.  Eng. 
ed'do  (Sd'o),  7i.  ;  pi.  -does  (-oz).  [Prob.  of  African  origin;  cf. 
Fantee  edwo  yam.]  The  root  of  the  taro  ;  also,  the  edible 
root  or  stem  of  any  of  several  related  aroids.  Brit.  W.  Indies. 
ed'dy  (ed'T),  n.  / pi.  eddies  (-Tz).  [Prob.  fr.  Icel.  itSa ; 
cf.  Icel.  iS-  back,  AS.  ed-,  OS.  idug-,  OHG.  it  a-,  Goth. 
id-.]  A  current  of  air  or  water  running  contrary  to  the 
main  current ;  esp.,  one  moving  circularly  ;  a  whirlpool. 

Wheel  through  the  air,  in  circling  eddies  play.  Addison. 
ed'dy  (Sd'T),  v.  i.  ;  ed'died  (-id) ;  ed'dy-ing.  To  move  as 
an  eddy,  or  as  in  an  eddy  ;  to  move  in  a  circle. 

Eddying  round  and  round  they  sink.  Wordsworth- 
ed'dy,  v.  t.  To  cause  to  move  in  an  eddy.  Rare. 
eddy  current-  Elec.  All  induced  electric  current  circu¬ 
lating  wholly  within  a  mass  of  metal.  Such  currents  are 
converted  into  heat,  and  thus  cause  serious  waste  in  dy¬ 
namos,  motors,  and  transformers.  Their  formation  can  be 
avoided  by  constructing  the  armature  or  transformer  core 
of  laminae  arranged  parallel  to  the  lines  of  force ;  —  called 
also  Foucault  current. 

Ed'dy  kite  (Sd'T).  Called  also  Malay  Idle.  [After  William 
A.  Eddy,  American  kite  expert.]  A  quadrilateral,  tail¬ 
less  kite,  with  convex  surfaces  exposed  to  the  wind. 
This  kite  was  extensively  used  by  Eddy  in  his  famous 
meteorological  experiments.  It  is  now  generally  super¬ 
seded  by  Hargrave’s  box  kite.  See  box  kite. 
e'del-weiss  (a'del-vis),  n.  [G.;  edel  noble  -f-  weiss  white.} 
A  small  asteraceous  perennial  plant  ( Leontopodium  leon - 
topodium)  growing  at  high  elevations  in  the  Alps.  Its 
flower  heads  are  surrounded  with  a  white  involucre,  and 
the  w'hole  plant  is  densely  covered  with  short  w'hite  hairs. 
It  is  much  sought  by  tourists,  and  is  being  exterminated. 
E'den  (e'd’n),  n.  [L.  Eden,  Heb.  ’ eden  delight,  pleasure  ; 
also,  a  place  of  pleasure,  Eden.]  In  the  Bible,  the  garden, 
wdiere  Adam  and  Eve  first  dwTelt ;  Paradise  ;  hence,  a  de¬ 
lightful  region  or  residence  ;  a  paradise ;  a  state  of  bliss. 
E-den'ic  (e-dgn'!k),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  Eden ;  para¬ 
disaic.  “  Edenic  joys.”  Mrs.  Brouning* 

e'den-ite  (e'd’n-it),  n.  [From  Eden\ ille,  N.  Y.]  Min.  A. 
light-colored  variety  of  aluminous  amphibole. 


ec-thet  'i-cal-ly  ( P  k-t  h  Ct'  r-kdl-T ), 
adv.  [See  ECTHEsis.l  Exposi- 
torily .  Rare. 

ec  thy-mat'i-form  (  <'k/thY-m&t'- 
i-t8rm),  ec -thy 'mi-form  (Pk- 
thl'mT-),  a.  Med.  Resembling 
ecthyma. 

ec-thv' re-o 'sis  (fk-tlil're-o'sls), 
n.  [NL.  Sec  ec- ;  thyroid.] 
Med.  Absence  or  abnormal  con¬ 
dition  of  the  thyroid  gland, 
ec'to-bat'ic  (fk'to-bfit'Yk),  a. 
[ ecto-  -h  Gr.  /BaiVeii'  to  step,  go.] 
Anat.  Efferent. 

ec'to-bron'chi-um  (-brtfij'kY- 
t/m),  n.  [NL.  See  ecto-;  rron. 
chia.I  Z<>'d.  One  of  the  dorsal 
branches  of  the  main  bronchi  in 
the  lungs  of  birds. 
ec'to-ccE'lic.  ec'to-ce'lic  ^(-se'- 
lYk),  a.  [ecto-  -I-  Gr.  xotAoi/  a 
hollow.]  Zool.  Situated  outside 
the  body  cavity  of  a  coelenter- 
ate  animal. 

ec  to-con'dyle.  n.  [ecto-  -l-  con¬ 
dyle .]  Anat.  The  outer  condyle 
of  a  none. 

ec  to-cra'ni-al,  a.  [ecto-  -f-  cra¬ 
nia/.]  Anat.  Of  or  pertaining 
to  the  exterior  of  the  skull, 
ec'to-cu  ne  'i-form,  ec'to-cu'ni- 
form,  a.  if  n.  [ecto-  -f  cunei¬ 


form,  c uniform.]  Anat.  See 
CUNEIFORM,  a.,  8. 

ec'to-der-moi'dal.  a.  Anat  Re¬ 
sembling  ectoderm, 
ec  to  en'tad,  adv.  [ecto-  +  en- 
tad.  1  Anat  From  without  in¬ 
ward. 

ec'to-eth'moid,  a.  V  n-  Ecteth- 
moid.  See  ethmoid. 
ec  tog'li-a  (e  k-t  6  g'l  Y-db  n. 
INL.  ;  ecto-  4  neuro<y//«.]  Anat.. 
In  the  central  nervous  system, 
an  outer  layer  composed  chiefly 
of  neuroglia. 

ec  to  ne  phrid'i-um,  v.  A  ne- 

phridium  of  ectodermal  origin. 
Ec  to-par'a-sit'i-ca  t-pRr'd-sYt"- 
Y-kd),  n.  pi.  [NL  ]  =  Moxo- 

GENETICA. 

ec  to-pa  ta'gi-um  (-pd-t  a'j  Y- 
um),  n.;L.  pi.  -gia  (- a ).  rNL.  ; 
ecto-  4-  patagium.)  Zool.  The 
lart  of  tne  wing  membrane  of  a 
mt  supported  by  the  metacarpal 
I  bones  and  phalanges, 
ec'to-per'i-to-ni'tis.  n.  [NL. ; 

!  ecto-  -j-  peritonitis.]  Med.  ln- 
!  flammation  of  the  external  por- 
1  tion  of  the  peritoneum, 
ec'to-phyte  (Ck'tO-ftt),  n.  [ecto- 
4-  -phyte.  1  A  vegetable  ectopar¬ 
asite.-  ec'to-phyt'ic  (-fYt'Yk).a. 

I  Ec'to-pis'test-pYe'tez),  n.  [NL., 


fr.  Gr.  (ktott 1  v  to  go  abroad, 
migrate.)  Zool.  Thegenuscon- 
sisting  of  the  passenger  pigeon, 
ec  to-pla-cen'ta,  n.  [ecfo--f  pla¬ 
centa.]  The  chorion, 
ec'to-plas  mat'ic  (-nlRz-mftt'- 
ik).  ec'to-plas'tic  (-plft8'tYk),«. 
Biol.  =  ECTOPLASMIC, 
ec'to-py  (fk4t8-pY),  n.  Ectopia. 
ect-or*'gan-ism  (C  k  t-G  r'g  0  n- 
Yz’in).  n.  [ecto- organism.]  An 
externally  parasitic  organism, 
ec  to-skei'e-ton.  w.  [ ecto-  4- 
skeleton.]  Exoskeleton, 
ec'to-sphe'noid,  a.  if  n.  [ecto- 
4-  sphenoid.}  Anat.  =  ectocu- 
N  El  FORM.  See  CUNEIFORM, 
e  c't  o-B  p  here,  n.  [re  to-  4- 
sphere.  ]  Biol.  The  cortical  zone 
of  the  attraction  sphere, 
ec'to-spore.  n.  [ ecto — |-  spore.] 
Rot.  A  baaidiospore. 
ec-tos'po-rouB  (Ck-tGs'pG-n7s ; 
ek'to-spo'rtts),  a.  [ecto-  4-  -spo- 
rons.]  Hot.  a  Pertaining  to  an 
ectospore.  b  =  exosporous, 
ec  'to  the 'cal,  a.  Bot.  =  gym- 
NOCARPOUS.  Rare. 
ec  to-tox-ae'mi-a,  -tox-e'mi-a.  n. 
[NL.  ;  ecto-  4-  toxwmia. J  Med. 
A  toxaemia  whose  cause  or 
source  is  outside  of  the  body. 


ec  to-zo'a,  n.  pi.  ;  sing.  -zoon. 
[NL. ;  ecto-  4-  -zoa.]  External 
parasites  in  general  ;  —  opposed 
to  entozoa.  It  designates  no  nat¬ 
ural  group.  —  ec'to-zo'an,  a.  i- 
n.  —  ec  to-zo'ic,  a. 
ec  tro  dac-tyi'i-a  (Ck'trfi-dftk- 
tYl'i-d).  ec'tro-dac'tyl-iBm 
(-dftk'tY-llz'm),  n.  [NL.  ectro- 
dactylia.  See  ectrotic  :  dac- 
t yi..]  Mi  d.  Congenital  absence 
of  one  or  more  fingers  or  toes, 
ec  tro-dac'tyl-y  (-tl-lY),  n.  Med. 

=  KCTRO DACTYI. I  A. 

ec-tro'ma  (rk-tro'ind),  n.  [NL., 
fr.Gr.  eKTQujpa.]  Med. Abortion. 
ec-trom'e-lus(rk-tr8m'G-lnB),  n 
(NL.  ;  Gr.  eKTpiofxa  -j-  /xeAoy 
limb  ]  Med.  A  congenital  anom¬ 
aly  niarked  by  defective  or 
missing  limbs.  — ec'tro-mel'ic 
(ek'tro-mel'Tk),  a. 
ec-trop'l-cal,  a.  ( ec- 4-  tropical.] 
Extratropical.  Rare. 
ec-tro'pi-on-ize,  v.  t.  Med .  To 
put  into  a  state  of  ectropion, 
ec-tro'pi-um  (6k-tr5'pY-tZm),  n. 
[NL.]  Med.  =  ECTROPION, 
ec-trot'ic  (gk-trCt'Yk),  a.  [Gr. 
eKrpojTiKO?  for  abortion.]  Med. 
Having  a  tendency  to  prevent 
development  of  a  disease. 


ec'ty-lot'ic  (£  k't  Y-l  5  t'l  k),  a. 
[e.c-  4-  Gr.  tvAo<?  callus.]  Med. 
Able  to  remove  callosities  or 
warts.  —  n.  An  ectylotic  agent. 
E.  C  U.  Abbr.  English  Church 
Union. 

ec'u-men'i-cal-ism,  OBc'u-men'i- 
cal-ism  (-Yz’rn),  n.  The  doctrine 
or  theology  of  the  ecumenical 
councils. 

ec  u-men'i-cal 'i-ty,  oec'u-men'i- 
cal'i-ty  (fk'fl-men'Y-kRl'I-tY), 
n.  =  ECUMENICITY. 

ec  u-men'i-cal-ly,  cec'u-men'i- 
cal-ly,  a  d  v.  of  ecumenical, 

(ECUMENICAL. 

||  ^  cus  son'  (a'kii'sGN'),  n. ;  pi. 
E<  1  ssoN s  ( F,  -son ' ).  [E-]  Her. 
An  escutcheon  ;  esp.,  an  ines¬ 
cutcheon.  See  IN  ESCUTCHEON, 
ecy-phel'late  (e'sT-fGl'at),  a. 
Bot.  I^ot  cy  phellate. 
ec-zem 'a-toid,  a.  Eczematous, 
ed.  A  at. 

Ed.  Bib. 

Ed.,  or  ed.  Abbr.  Edinburgh  ; 
edited;  edition;  editor;  Edward. 
E.  D  Abbr.  Ex  dividend. 
E'dar  (e'ddr),  E'der.  Bib. 

Ed  A-slch'  (£d  a-sYch').  See 
star,  n. 

ed'bote,  n.  [AS.  ed-  again  4- 


bot  recompense.]  Amende  ;  rec¬ 
ompense  ;  penance  Obs. 
ed'dej  Ods.  or  dial.  Eng.  var- 
Of  ADDER,  EIDER,  EITHER. 

ed'der’s-tongue'.  Dial.  var.  of 

A  D  I)  E  R’S-TON  (HJE. 

Ed-di'as  (g-dl'ds).  Bib. 
eddish  hen  A  quail, 
ed'dit.  Var.  of  adit,  entrance, 
ed'dre.  A  adder.  [D6s.j 
ed'dre,  n.  [AS.  eedre.]  A  vein.} 
eddy  resistance.  N  a  u  t.  See- 
resistance.  [b  Taro. I 

ed'dy  root',  n.  a  =  EDDO.| 
ede  A  mode,  obs.  pret.  of  go. 
Ed'e  ma  (Sd'e-md).  D.  Bib. 
e-de'ma  Var.  of  (edema. 
e-dem'a-tous  (G-d  C  m'd-t  u  s)^ 

-tOSe  (-tOB),  «.  =  (EDEMATOUS. 

E' den-hall',  Luck  of.  A  goblet 

Fossessed  bv  the  Mu6grave- 
amily  of  Edenhall,  Cumber¬ 
land.  England,  eaid  to  have 
been  left  by  fairies  on  St.  Cuth- 
bert’s  Well,  the  luck  of  the  fam¬ 
ily  being  made  dependent  on  its 
safekeeping.  Uh  land  embodied, 
the  legend  in  a  ballad. 

E'den-ize,  r.  t.  See-iZE.  Rare. 
—  E  den-i-za'tion  (e'dgn-Y-za'- 
shun  ;  -T-za'shun).  n. 
e-den't&l,  e-den 'tal-ous,  a.  [e-4- 
dental.]  Edentate. 


ale,  senate,  efire,  am,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofa  ;  eve,  Svent,  end,  recent,  maker ;  ice,  ill ;  old,  6bey,  orb,  5dd,  soft,  connect ;  use,  unite,  firn,  iip,  circus,  menu  s 

11  Foreign  Word.  A  Obsolete  Variant  of.  4-  combined  with.  =  equals. 
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E  den  ta'ta  (eMSu-ta'ta),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  neut.  pi.  fr.  L. 
edentaius ,  p.  p.  of  edentare  to  render 
toothless ;  e  out  -f-  dens ,  dent  is,  tooth.] 

Zo'ol.  An  order  of  placental  mammals 
consisting  of  the  sloths,  armadillos, 
and  anteaters  of  the  New  World,  the 
scaly  anteaters  and  the  aard-vark  of 
the  Old  World,  and  their  extinct  al¬ 
lies  ;  —  called  also  Bruta.  See  Effo- 
dienti  a.  They  are  usually  considered 
the  lowest  order  of  placental  mam¬ 
mals,  but  are  probably  degenerate 
rather  than  primitive  forms.  The  name 
is  a  misleading  one,  as  most  of  them 
have  teeth.  These  are  without  enamel, 
and  usually  much  alike,  and  wanting 
in  the  front  part  of  the  mouth.  The 
cerebrum  is  small  and  not  convoluted, 
and  the  skin  is  often  covered  with 
horny  plates  or  scales.  The  remains 
of  many  members  of  this  order,  some 
of  them  of  gigantic  size,  occur  in  the 
Pliocene  and  Pleistocene  formations 
of  South  America  and  in  southern  One  of  the  Edentata. 
North  America.  See  Glyptodon,  Meg-  The  Two -toed  Ant- 
ATHERIUM,  M  YLODON,  etc.  eater(  Cyclopes  didac- 

e  den'tate  (e-dgn'tat),  a.  [See  Eden-  (g) 

tata.]  a  Bot.  <{•  Zool.  Destitute  of  teeth  ;  as,  an  edentate 
animal ;  an  edentate  leaf,  b  Zool.  Belonging  to  the  Eden¬ 
tata.  —  n.  One  of  the  Edentata. 

e-den'tu  lous  (-tu-lws),  a.  [L.  edentulus;  e  out  -f-  dens, 
dent  is,  tooth.]  Without  teeth. 

E-des'san  (e-des'an),  or  E  des'sene  (-en),  a.  Of  or  pertain¬ 
ing  to  Edessa  (mod.  Urfa),  a  city  of  Mesopotamia,  from 
which  Nestorianism  was  widely  spread  over  Asia  ;  as,  the 
Edessan  liturgies,  commonly  called  Nestorian  ;  the  Edes- 
sene  language,  a  classical  Syriac  dialect. 

0  des'tin  (e-dSs'tTn),  n.  [Gr.  eSeo-ro?  eatable  -f-  -in.] 
Fhysiol.  Chan.  A  crystalline  globulin  found  in  many  edi¬ 
ble  seeds,  as  in  oats,  maize, ;wheat,  rye,  hemp,  etc. 

Ed'gar  (Sd'gdr),  n.  [AS.  Eadyar ;  cf.  AS.  ead  property, 
prosperity,  and  gar  javelin,  spear.]  1.  Lit.,  a  javelin  (or 
protector)  of  property  ;  —  niasc.  pro]),  name.  L.  Edgar  us 
(Sd'ga-rns) ;  It.  Edgaro  (Sd-ga'ro) ;  G.  Edgar  (St'gar). 

2.  Son  to  Gloucester  in  Shakespeare's  “  King  Lear.”  Com¬ 
pelled  to  flee  by  the  plotting  of  his  bastard  brother  Ed¬ 
mund,  he  disguises  himself  as  a  madman  and  in  this  guise 
becomes  his  father’s  guide  and  saves  him  from  suicide. 
He  gives  Edmund  his  death  wound  in  single  combat. 

edge  (Sj),  n.  [ME.  eg,  egge ,  AS.  ecg ;  akin  to  OHG.  ekka, 
G.  ecke,  Icel.  &  Sw.  egg,  Dan.  eg,  and  to  L.  acies,  Gr. 
point,  Skr.  agri  edge.  Cf.  egg,  v.  t.,  eager,  ear  spike  of 
corn,  acute.]  1.  The  thin  cutting  side  of  the  blade  of  an 
instrument ;  as,  the  edge  of  an  ax,  knife,  sword,  or  scythe  ; 
hence,  fig.,  an  edged  weapon  or  that  which  cuts  like  one. 
He  which  hath  the  sharp  sword  with  two  edges.  Her.  ii.  12. 
Slander, 

Whose  edge  is  sharper  than  the  sword.  Shak. 

2  Sharpness;  readiness  or  fitness  to  cut;  hence,  keen¬ 
ness;  penetrating  force  or  effectiveness  ;  power  to  wouud, 
irritate,  or  incite;  as,  the  edge  of  sarcasm;  also,  state  or 
character  of  being  roused,  whetted,  or  intensified  ;  as,  an 
appetite  with  an  edge  to  it. 

The  full  edge  of  our  indignation.  Scoff. 

Death  and  persecution  lose  all  the  ill  that  they  can  have,  if  we 
do  not  set  an  edge  upon  them  by  our  fears  and  by  our  vices. 

Jer.  Taylor. 

3.  The  brink  or  extreme  verge,  as  of  a  cliff  or  precipice ; 
the  crest  of  a  ridge  of  hills  or  the  escarpment  of  a  plateau. 

In  worst  extremes,  and  on  the  perilous  edge 
Of  battle.  Milton. 

Pursue  even  to  the  very  edge  of  destruction.  Scott. 

4.  Any  sharp  terminating  border  ;  aline  of  division  or  the 
relatively  thin  surface  or  side  of  any  object  bounded  by 
plane  surfaces;  a  margin;  as,  the  edge  of  a  book,  a  table, 
or  a  piece  of  paper ;  the  water's  edge. 

Upon  the  edge  of  yonder  coppice.  Shak. 

6.  The  border  or  part  adjacent  to  the  line  of  division;  the 
beginning  or  early  part;  as,  in  the  edge  of  evening.  “  On 
the  edge  of  winter.”  Milton. 

6.  Figure  Skating.  A  stroke  made  on  one  edge  of  the  blade 
of  the  skate  ;  as,  the  outside  edge  forward. 

7.  An  edging;  a  border.  Obs.t 

8.  Silk  Manvf.  =  lisiAre,  2. 

Syn.  —  Margin,  verge,  rim,  brim,  brink.  See  border. 
edge  of  regression.  Math.  =  cuspidal  edge.  —  on  e.,  eager, 
impatient,  or  anxious.  Cf .  to  set  the  teeth  on  edge,  under  set. 
edge  (8j),  v.  t.  ;  edged  (Sjd) ;  edg'ing  (gj'Tng).  1.  To  fur¬ 
nish  with  an  edge,  as  a  tool  or  weapon  ;  to  sharpen. 

To  edge  her  champion's  sword.  Dryden. 

2.  To  furnish  with,  or  serve  as,  a  border ;  as,  to  edge  a 
dress;  to  edge  a  garden  with  box ;  mountains  edge  the  plain. 

3.  To  set  (the  teeth)  on  edge.  Ohs.  or  Dial. 

\  To  urge  or  egg  on  ;  to  incite;  goad.  Now  Rare. 

5.  To  move  by  little  and  little  or  as  by  pressing  forward 
edgewise  ;  as,  edging  their  chairs  forward. 

to  edge  in,  to  work  in ;  to  interpolate ;  as,  to  edge  in  a  word, 
or  to  edge  a  word  in.  —  edgpd  tool.  =  edge  tool,  1. 
edge,  v.  i.  To  move  edgeways  ;  to  move  forward  gradu¬ 
ally  ;  as,  edge  along  this  way. 

I  must  e<lge  up  on  a  point  of  wind.  Dryden. 

to  edge  away  or  off,  Naiit.,  to  increase  the  distance  gradually 
from  the  shore,  vessel,  or  other  object.  —  to  e.  down,  Naut., 
to  approach  by  slow  degrees,  as  when  a  sailing  vessel  ap¬ 
proaches  an  object  in  an  oblique  direction  from  the  wind¬ 
ward.—  to  e.  in,  to  get  in  edgewise  or  by  decrees.  — to  e.  in 
▼ith,  Naut., to  advance  gradually,  but  not  directly,  toward 
<a  coast,  vessel,  or  the  like). 

edge  joint.  1.  Carp.  A  joint  formed  by  two  edges  mak¬ 
ing  a  corner. 

2-  Shipbuilding.  See  under  end  joint. 
edge  mill.  A  crushing  or  grinding  mill  for  ore,  seeds, 
fruit,  etc.,  in  which  a  pair  of  stones  or  metal  rollers  are 


rolled  around  at  the  ends  of  a  horizontal  shaft  turning 
about  a  central  vertical  axis. 

edg'er  (Sj'er),  n.  1.  Mech.  A  machine  or  a  tool  for  form¬ 
ing  or  dressing  an  edge  or  edges ;  specif.,  a  saw  or  pair  of 
saws  for  squaring  a  log  or  the  edges  of  a  plank. 

2.  A  man  who  runs  such  a  machine, 
edge  rail.  Railroads,  a  A  rail  set  on  edge  on  which  a 
flanged  wheel  with  a  conoidal  tread  is  used  ;  —  distin¬ 
guished  from  tram  rail.  Late  &  Burnell,  b  A  guard  rail 
laid  alongside  the  main  rail  at  a  switch, 
edge  roll  1  Bookbinding,  a  A  tool  for  rolling  in  decora¬ 
tion  on  the  edges  of  book  covers,  b  Decoration  so  made. 
2.  Joinery.  A  molding  of  semicircular  section  replacing 

the  arris  at  the  edge  of  a  member.  ir— - 

edge  runner.  Either  of  the  stones  or  metal  > - < 

wheels  in  an  edge  mill.  v  WM'ES 

edge  seam.  A  tilted  seam  of  coal  that  is  ,, ,  „  , 

nearly  vertical.  hdge  Roll,  2- 

edge'shoU  (Sj'sh5t'),  a.  Carp.  Having  an  edge  planed  ; 
—  said  of  a  board. 

edge  Strip.  Mech.  A  strap  for  a  butt  joint  in  riveted  plate 
work.  esp.  when  used  for  fore-and-aft  joints  in  a  ship’s  hull, 
edge  tool.  1.  A  tool  having  a  sharp  cutting  edge,  esp.  a 
chisel,  plane,  knife,  gouge,  or  the  like. 

2.  A  tool  for  forming  or  dressing  an  edge  ;  an  edging  tool, 
edge'ways'  (-waz')  )  adv.  With  the  edge  towards  or  fore- 
edge'wise  (-wiz')  )  most ;  on,  by,  or  with,  the  edge  ;  as, 
to  set  or  to  saw  a  plank  edgewise  ;  to  balance  a  disk  edge¬ 
wise;  as  if  by  the  edge;  barely;  as,  to  get  in  a  word  edgeways. 
edge  wheel.  A  crushing  or  grinding  wheel  that  travels 
on  its  edge  in  a  circular  or  annular  bed.  Cf.  edge  will. 
edg'ing  (Sj'Ing),  n.  1.  That  which  forms  an  edge  or  bor¬ 
der  ;  specif.,  lace  or  embroidery  used  for  edge  trimming. 
2.  The  shaping  or  dressing  of  the  edge  of  anything, 
edg'y  a-  [From  edge.]  Having  an  edge  or  edges  ; 

sharp ;  also,  of  painting  or  sculpture,  disagreeably  sharp 
or  definite  in  line  or  outline.  “  An  edgy  style  of  sculp¬ 
ture.”  Hazlitt. 

edh  (  (8th),  n.  An  Anglo-Saxon  letter  formed  with  a  stroke 


5  and  p 


eth  )  across  the  simple  d  (5,  capital  form  D). 

(see  thorn)  were  originally  used  interchangeably  in  Anglo 
Saxon,  or  Old  English,  both  representing  at  first  the  voice¬ 
less  (surd)  th  as  in  thin  ;  later  both  were  used  for  either 
the  voiceless  or  the  voiced  (sonant)  sound,  the  sonant  ( th 
as  in  then)  occurring  only  between  voiced  sounds.  In 
modern  Icelandic,  5  is  vritten  medially  and  finally  to  in¬ 
dicate  the  voiced  sound,  and  it  is  often  used  in  phonetic 
systems  with  this  value.  “  The  symbol  5  disappeared  [from 
EnglishJ  soon  after  a.  d.  1250,  except  perhaps  in  rare  in¬ 
stances.  ”  Skeat. 

ed'i-ble  (Sd'T-b’l),  a.  [L.  edibilis ,  fr.  edere  to  eat.  See 
eat.]  Fit  to  be  eaten  as  food  ;  eatable;  esculent;  as, 
ed ibie  fishes.  —  n.  Anything  edible.  —  ed'i-ble-ness,  ed- 
i-bil'l-ty  (Sd'T-bil'T-tT),  n. 

edible  bird’s  nest,  the  nest  of  various  small  swifts  of  the 
genus  Cpllocalia.  found  on 
the  mainland  of  southern 
Asia  and  various  islands  of 
that  region  from  the  Mas- 
carenes  to  the  Ladrones. 

C.  fuciphaga  is  the  most 
important  species.  The 
nests,  which  are  used  for 
making  soup,  are  composed 
chiefly  of  the  dried  gluti¬ 
nous  secretion  of  the  sali¬ 
vary  glands  of  the  birds 

and  are  attached  to  the  r ... .  n.  -T  .  ...... 

walls  of  caves.  —  e.  frog,  the  Rird  s  Nest,  with  bird 

common  European  frog-  (Collocalia  uuhjica). 

( Rana  esculent  a),  used  as  food.  —  e.  snail,  anv  snail  used  as 
food,  esp.  Helix  pomatia  and  II.  aspersa  of  Europe, 
e'dict  (e'JTkt ;  formerly  also  accented  e-dikt',  as  in  S/take- 
speare ,  who  uses  both),  n.  [L.  edictum ,  fr.  edicere ,  e  dictum, 
to  declare,  proclaim :  e  out  -f-  dicere  to  say  :  cf.  F.  edit. 
See  diction.]  1.  A  public  notice  issued  by  official  or  state 
authority ;  a  public  command  or  ordinance  by  the  sover¬ 
eign  power  ;  the  proclamation  of  a  law  or  rule  of  conduct 
made  by  competent  authority.  The  most  important  edicts 
of  early  Rome  were  those  of  the  praetors.  When  the  edict 
embodied  a  statement  of  a  new  magistrate's  general  prin¬ 
ciples  of  administration,  it  was  called  an  II  e-dic'tum  per- 
pe(tu-um  (e-dTk'tum  per-pSt'u-um),  perpetual  edict.  Such 
edicts  published  by  the  city  and  alien  prietors  and  by  the 
cnrule  sediles  were  called  ||  e-dic'ta  ur-ba'na  (e-dik'td  ur- 
ba'nri),  city  edicts,  as  distinguished  from  the  ||  e-dic'ta  pro- 
vin/ci-a'li-a(pro-vTn/shT-a'li-(7),  provincial  edicts,  of  the  pro¬ 
vincial  governors  and  quaestors.  The  portion  of  an  edict 
taken  by  a  praetor  from  that  of  his  predecessor  was  called 
the  e  die 'turn  traJa-ti'ti-um  (tr51'd-tTsh'T-um),  transmitted 
edict.  The  edicta  perpetua  finally  embodied  a  great  part 
of  the  civil  law,  and  were  consolidated  and  arranged  in  the 
Perpetual  Edict  by  Salvius  Julianus,  in  131  a.  d.,  which 
time  marked  the  end  of  the  prietors’  legislative  power. 
With  the  loss  of  the  praetors’  imperium  the  making  of 
edicts  was  assumed  by  the  emperors,  and  the  term  sur¬ 
vived  in  application  to  various  laws  promulgated  by  the 
French  kings. 

2.  Specif.:  Scots  &  Rom.  Dutch  Lau\  The  summoning  or¬ 
der  issued  for  an  edictal  citation.  Also,  in  Scotland,  any  of 
certain  notices  issued  to  the  congregation  from  the  pulpit. 
Syn.  — Decree,  proclamation,  law,  ordinance,  order,  man¬ 
ifesto,  command. 

Edict  of  Am  boiee'  (aN'bwaz'),  F.  Hist.,  an  edict  issued  at  Am- 
boise  in  1559  in  favor  of  the  Huguenots.  —  E.  of  Grace, 
an  edict  issued  by  Louis  XIII.,  King  of  France.  June  28, 
1629,  granting  religious  liberty  and  amnesty  for  rebellion, 
and  reestablishing  Catholic  worship  where  it  had  been 
abolished.  —  E.  of  Mil'an  (mTl'dn  ,  mi-l&u'),  an  edict  (a.  d. 
313)  of  t  he  Emperors  Constantine  and  Licinius,  recognizing 
Christianity  and  restoring  to  Christians  their  civil  and 
religious  rights.  —  E.  of  Nantes  (nSnts ;  F.  naNt),  an  edict 
issued  by  Henry  IV.  of  France  (a.  d.  1598),  giving  tolera¬ 
tion  to  Protestants  (Huguenots).  Its  revocation  by  Louis 
XIV.  (a.  d.  1685)  was  followed  bv  terrible  persecutions  and 
the  expatriation  of  thousands  of  Protestants.  —  E.  of  Resti¬ 


e-den'tat-ed  (P-den'tat-gd),  a. 
Deprived  of  teeth, 
e'den  ta'tion  (e'dgn-ta'shun), 
«.  Extraction  of  teeth.  Ohs. 
e-den'tu-late  (C-dSn' ffl-lat),  a. 
Without  teeth. 

eder.  edera,/t.  [L.  hedera,  edera, 
ivy.]  Ivy.  Obs. 

E'der  (e'dfr).  Bib. 

E'dea  (e'dez).  Bib. 

E-des  to-sau'rus  (f-dSs'tfi-so'- 
rtZs),  n.  [NL.  ;  Gr.  eSecrnj?  de- 
vourer  +  -.saurw-s.]  Falcon.  Syn. 
of  Clidastes 
Edg  Abbr.  Edgar, 
edgd.  Edged.  Ref.  Sp. 


edge  Dial.  Eng.  var.  of  adz  ; 
EACH ;  EGG,  V.  [BONK.  I 

edge'bone/.  Corrupt,  of  aitc  n-| 
edge'less,  a.  See  -le^s. 
edge'long.  edge'ling.  adv.  [Sec 
edge  ;  2d  -LINO.]  Toward  the 
edge  ;  alao.  edgewise.  Obs. 
edge  play.  Swordplay.  Obs.  or 
Archaic. 

edg'er-m&n.  n.  =  edoer,  n.,2. 
edge'stone/,  ».  1.  A  curbstone. 
2.  A  stone  roller  in  an  edge  mill, 
edge  'weed n.  An  asteroceous 
plant  ( Sericoca rpus  bifolia f ns) 
of  the  southern  United  States, 
used  to  cure  colic  in  horses. 


edg'i-ness  (5j't-n6s),  n.  See 

-NESS. 

edging  grinder.  Mach.  A  hog 
for  grinding  up  refuse  wood,  etc. 
edg'ing-ly.  a  d  v.  Gradually  ; 
gingerly.  Rare. 
ed'grew  (Pd'gr<5b),  ed'grow 
(-gib),  n.  [Cf.  AS.  edgroivutig 
h  regrowing.]  Aftermath ;  ed¬ 
dish.  Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 
edi.  +  kadi. 

e-dic'tion,  n.  [L.  e  d  i  c  t  i  o.~\ 
Edict.  Obs. 

||  e-dlc'tum  (f-dTk'ti/m),  n.  ;  pi. 
-TA(-t«).  [L.]  See  edict. 
ed'i-cule  (6d'I-k  u  1),  n.  [L. 


aedicula :  cf.  It.  edicola.~\  A 
small  building,  or  an  independ¬ 
ent  niche,  esp.  one  used  as  a 
shrine.  Rare. 
edie.  +  eddy. 

e-dif'i-cant( e-dTf'T-ktfnt), a.  [L. 
aedificans .]  Edifying.  Obs. 
e-dif'i-cate,  a.  [1/.  uedificatus.'] 
Built ;  constructed.  Obs. 
e-dif'i-ca-tive.  a.  Edifying  Obs. 
ed'i-fi-ca  tor.  n.  An  edifier.  R. 
ed'i-fl  er  (Cd'T-fi'gr),  n.  One 
that  edifies. 

ed'i-fy,  v.  i.  To  profit  spiritual¬ 
ly  ;  to  improve.  Obs. 
ed'i-fy'ing  (Cd'r-fVlng).  p.  pr. 


tution,  an  edict  issued  by  the  Holy  Roman  Emperor  Ferdi¬ 
nand  II.  in  March.  1629,  decreeing  restoration  of  all  church 
property  that  had  been  taken  by  the  Protestants  since 
1552.  Its  enforcement  was  checked  by  war  with  Gustavus 
of  Sweden,^who  invaded  Germany  in  1630.  —  Edict  of  The- 
od'o-ric  (the-<5d'o-rTk),  a  code  of  laws  made  about  a.  d.  506 
by  the  Ostrogoth  King  Theodoric  for  his  Roman  subjects, 
e-dlc'tal  (e-dTk't«l),  a.  Relating  to,  or  consist  ing  of,  edicts ; 
as,  the  Roman  edictal  law.  —  e-dic'tal-ly,  adv. 
edictal  citation,  Scots  &  Rom.  Dutch  Law,  a  form  of  citation 
used  where  personal  service  of  a  summons  is  impossible, 
as  in  case  of  a  nonresident  defendant.  Originally  the 
edictal  citation  was  by  public  proclamation  and  posting  of 
an  edict  or  order  of  court,  but  now  in  Scotland  and  in  South 
Africa  this  procedure  is  modified,  and  the  term  summons 
is  often  substituted. 

ed  i-fi-ca'tion  (Sd'T-fT-ka'shim),  n.  [L.  aedificatio ;  cf.  F. 
Edification.  See  edify.]  1.  Building ;  edifice.  Obs. 

2.  Act  of  edifying,  or  state  of  being  edified  ;  a  building  up, 
esp.  in  a  moral  or  spiritual  sense;  moral,  intellectual,  or 
spiritual  improvement ;  instruction. 

The  assurt-d  edifcation  of  his  church.  Bp.  Hall. 
ed'i-fi-ca'to-ry  (6d'r-fi-ka't6-rT  ;  £-dTf'i-kd-),  a.  Tending 
to  edification.  Mp.  Hall. 

ed'Mice  (?d'UTs),  n.  [F.  edifice,  fr.  L.  aedijicium.  See 
edify.]  A  building  ;  a  structure  ;  an  architectural  fabric ; 
esp.,  a  large  or  elegant  building,  as  a  palace  or  a  church. 

The  edifice  that  policy  has  raised.  Cowper . 

Syn.  —  See  building. 

ed  i-fi'eial  (-fTsh'dl),  a.  [L.  aedificialis.']  Pertaining  to 
an  edifice  ;  structural. 

ed'i-fy  (5d'T-fi),  V.  t.  ;  ed'i-fied  (-fid)  ;  ed'i-fy'ing  (-fPTng). 
[F.  edifier,  L.  aedificare ;  aedes  a  building,  house,  orig.,  a 
fireplace  (akin  to  Gr.  diOeiv  to  burn,  Skr.  idh  to  kindle, 
OHG.  eit  funeral  pile,  AS.  ad,  OIr.  aed  fire)  -f-  -ficare  to 
make.  See  fact,  -fy.]  1.  To  build;  to  construct ;  hence, 
to  organize  ;  establish.  Archaic. 

There  was  a  holy  chapel  edified.  Spenser. 

2.  To  instruct  and  improve,  especially  in  moral  and  reli¬ 
gious  knowledge ;  to  teach. 

It  does  not  appear  probable  that  our  dispute  [about  miracle*] 
would  either  edify  or  enlighten  the  public.  Gibbon. 

3.  To  persuade  ;  convince.  Obs. 

Edin  burgh  (5d'Tn-bfir-o),  n.  A  city  in  Scotland. 
Edinburgh  wheel.  Candle  Making,  a  wheel  devised  so  that  the 
dipping  frames  containing  the  wicks  can  be  successively 
dipped  in  the  tallow  without  detachment, 
ed'ing-ton-ite  (Sd'Tng-twn-it),  n.  [After  Mr.  Edington,  of 
Glasgow,  who  found  it.]  Min.  A  grayish  white  zeolite,  oc¬ 
curring  in  tetragonal  crystals  or  massive.  It  is  a  hydrous 
silicate  of  aluminium  and  barium.  H.,  4-4.5.  Sp.  gr.,  2. 69. 
ed'i-nol  (Sd'T-nol ;  -n51),  n.  [Trade  name,  of  uncertain 
origin.]  A  chemical  compound,  an  amino  derivative  of 
saligenin,  used  as  a  photographic  developer. 

Ed'i  son  ef-fect'(Sd'T-SMii).  [After  Thomas  A.  Edison,  the 
inventor.l  Elec.  An  effect  observed  when  a  metallic  plate 
is  near  the  filament  of  an  incandescent  lamp  running  at 
a  sufficiently  high  voltage.  The  plate  is  blackened  by  a 
continuous  electric  discharge  and  convection  of  carbon. 
Ed'i-son— La  lande'  cell  (-lalaNd').  Elec.  A  modification 
of'the  Lalande-Chaperon  cell  for  which  the  copper  oxide 
is  ground  and  compressed  into  plates, 
ed'it  (Sd'Tt),  v.  t.  ;  ed'it-ed  ;  ed'it-ing.  [L.  editus,  p.  p.  of 
edere  to  give  out,  put  forth,  publish  ;  e  but -{-dare  to  give. 
See  date  a  point  of  time.]  1.  To  publish.  Obs. 

2.  To  superintend  or  direct  the  publication  of  ;  to  revise 
and  prepare  for  publication  ;  as,  to  edit  a  manuscript;  to 
select,  correct,  arrange,  etc.,  the  matter  of,  for  publication  ; 
as,  to  edit  a  collection  of  letters ;  to  direct  the  editorial 
policies  of  ;  as,  to  edit  a  newspaper. 

e  di'tion  (e-dTsh'wn),  n.  [L.  editio,  fr.  edere  to  publish  :  cf. 
F.  edition.  See  edit.]  1.  Act  of  publishing.  Obs. 

2  a  The  form  in  which  a  literary  work  or  group  of  works 
is  published  ;  either,  an  edited  text  ;  as,  Theobald’s  edit  ion 
of  Shakespeare ;  or,  a  form  in  which  a  group  of  works  is 
produced  ;  as,  a  single- volume  edition  of  the  English  poets, 
b  The  whole  number  of  copies  of  a  work  printed  and  pub¬ 
lished  at  one  time;  as,  the  first,  second,  or  third  edition  of 
a  work  ;  —  usually  distinguished  from  an  impression.  In 
editions  after  the  first,  corrections,  additions,  or  alteiu- 
tions  of  the  text  are  made,  or  the  type  reset ;  a  second  or 
succeeding  impression  is  from  the  unaltered  original  plates. 

3.  Act  of  bringing  forth  ;  lienee,  extraction  ;  source.  Obs. 
4-  Character  ;  kind  ;  stamp. 

edition  de  luxe  (de  looks  or  liiks),  or  ||  ^'di'tion'  de  luxe'  (F. 
a/de/sybN'  de  Inks')  [F.  edition  de  luxe J,  a  sumptuous  edi¬ 
tion  as  regards  paper,  illustrations,  binding,  etc. 
ed'i-tor  (Sd'T-ter),  n.  [L.,  that  which  produces,  from  edere 
to  publish.]  One  who  edits  ;  as  :  a  One  who  prepares  the 
work  of  another  for  publication;  one  who  revises,  corrects, 
arranges,  or  annotates,  a  text,  document,  or  book  ;  as,  an 
editor  of  early  English  ballads ;  an  editor  of  Aristotle,  b  One 
who  directs  or  supervises  the  policies  and  contributions  of  a 
newspaper,  magazine,  work  of  reference,  or  the  like  ;  as, 
the  editor  of  the  London  Times  ;  the  editors  of  an  encyclo¬ 
pedia.  c  One  who  has  editorial  supervision  of  a  part  or  a 
special  department  or  feature  of  a  publication;  as,  the  finan¬ 
cial  editor,  the  sporting  editor,  or  the  night  editor,  of  a  news¬ 
paper  ;  the  philological  editor  of  an  encyclopedia  or  dic¬ 
tionary.  d  One  of  the  regular  staff  of  a  newspaper  who 
writes  editorials ;  —  commonly  called  an  editorial  writer 
or  in  England  leader  wiiier. 

editor  of  the  games,  a  rendering  of  the  Latin  editor  tudorum, 
exhibitor  of  the  public  games. 

ed  i  to'ri-al  (Sd'T-to'rT-ai ;  201),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  an 
editor ;  written  or  sanctioned  by  an  editor  ;  as,  editorial 
remarks. 

editorial  writer.  See  editor  d- 

ed  i-to'ri  al.  n.  A  leading  article  in  a  newspaper  or  maga¬ 
zine  ;  an  editorial  article;  an  article  published  as  an  ex¬ 
pression  of  the  views  of  the  editor.  Cf.  leader. 


V  vb.  n.  of  edify.  —  ed'i-fy  ing- 
ly.  adv.  —  ed'i-fy'ing-ness,  n. 
e'dile.  e-dil'i-an,  e-dil'ic,  etc. 
Var*.-  of  ACDILh,  i  diuan,  etc. 
Edin.  Abbr.  Edinburgh. 
E-di'nair-dT'iui.),//  Edinburgh; 
—  a  poetical  nami*  said  to  have 
been  introduced  by  (ieorge  Bu¬ 
chanan  (1506-82),  u  Scottish  au¬ 
thor. 

ed'ish.  Obs.  or  dial.  Eng.  var. 
of  eddish. 

edit.  Abbr.  Edited  ;  edition. 
E'dith(e'dYth  ),;<.[  AS.  Eadgyp.] 
Fern.  prop.  name.  L.  Editha 
(Pd'T-tlui)  ;  It.  Edita  (a-de'ta). 


e-di'tion-er  (P-dIsh'i7n-5r),  n. 
An  editor.  Obs. 
ie-di'ti-o  prin'ceps  (?-dYsh'Y-0 
prYn'sPps).  [L.]  First  edition, 
ed'i-to'ri-ai-ly,  adv.  of  edito- 
RT  Al. 

ed'i-tor-8hip/,  n.  See  -ship. 
ed'i  trees,  n.  A  female  editor, 
e-dit'u-ate,  v.  t.  [LL.  aedituare, 
fr.  L.  aedituus  temple  warden.] 
To  guard  as  a  churchwarden 
does.  Obs. 

Edm.  Abbr.  Edmund, 
ed'medi.  a.  [AS.  dadmede.] 
Humble.  Obs .  —  n.  (  as  <  <*</- 
medu .]  Humility.  Ohs. 


food,  fcTot ;  out,  oil ;  chair  ;  go  ;  sing,  ii)k  ;  ^hen,  thih  ;  nature,  verdure  (250) ;  K  =  ch  in  G.  icli,  ach  (144) ;  boN  ;  yet ;  zh  =  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Guide. 

Full  explunatlonr  of  Abbreviations,  $lgns,  etc.,  Immediately  precede  the  Vocabulary. 
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Ed'mund  (Sd'mund),  n.  [AS.  fiadmund  ;  cf.  AS.  ead  prop¬ 
erty,  and  mund  hand, protection.]  1.  Lit.,  defender  of  prop¬ 
erty;  —  masc.  prop.  name.  L.  Edmundus  (8d-mfin'dws);  F. 
Edmond  (ad'niON') ,  It.  Edmondo  (ed-mon'do) ;  Sp.  &  Pg. 
Edmundo  {Sp.  8d-inobn'do ;  Pg.  8 d- moon'd  do )  ;  G.  Ed¬ 
mund  (St'moont);  D.  Edmond  (et'mont).  —  Dim.  Ed,  Ned. 

2.  A  bastard  son  of  Gloucester  in  Shakespeare's  tragedy 
of  44  King  Lear.”  See  Edgar,  2. 

E'dcm  ite  (e'dum-It),  n.  One  of  the  descendants  of  Esau, 
or  Edom,  the  brother  of  Jacob  ;  an  Idumcan. 

The  Edomites,  tracing  hack  their  descent  to  the  Esau  clan,  rep¬ 
resent  a  branch  of  the  Hebrews  that  remained  in  a  lower  stage 
of  culture,  while  the  other  steadily  advanced  till  the  agricultural 
stage  was  reached.  Viet,  of  Bible  (Hastings). 

Ed  ri  oph  thal'ma  (Sd'rT-bf-thSl'ma),  Ed  ri-oph-thal'ma- 

ta  (-td),  ii.  pi.  [ML.  ;  Gr.  efipa  seat  -J-  6</>0aA/Aos  the  eye.] 
Zo‘61.  A  group  of  crustaceans  with  sessile  eyes ;  — more  or 
less  nearly  equivalent  to  Arthrostraca.  Also,  a  group  of 
gastropods  with  eyes  near  the  base  of  the  tentacles.  —  ed'- 
ri-oph  thal'mi-an  (-mT-Sn),  a.  &  n.  —  edri-oph-thal'- 
mic  (-mlk),  -thal'mous  (-m?/s),-thal'ma-tous  (ind-tws),a. 
ed'U-ca  ble  (Sd^u-ka-b’l),  a.  Capable  of  being  educated.  — 
ed  u-ca  bil'i  ty  (-bYl'I-tY),  n. 

ed'U-cate  (8dji-kat),  v.  t.  ;  ed'u-cat'ed  (-kat'Sd)  ;  ed'u- 
cat'ing  (-kat'Tng).  [L.  educatus ,  p.  p.  of  educare  to  bring 
up  a  child  physically  or  mentally,  to  educate,  fr.  educere 
to  lead  forth,  bring  up  (a  child).  See  educe.]  1.  To  de¬ 
velop  physically  ;  to  rear.  Obs. 

2.  To  develop  and  cultivate  mentally  or  morally  ;  to  ex¬ 
pand,  strengthen,  and  discipline,  as  the  mind,  a  faculty, 
etc. ;  to  form  and  regulate  the  principles  and  character  of ; 
to  prepare  and  fit  for  any  calling  or  business  by  systematic 
instruction  ;  to  cultivate  ;  train  ;  instruct ;  as,  to  educate 
a  child  ;  to  educate  the  eye  or  the  taste. 

Sy ii.  —  Develop,  instruct,  teaclq  inform,  enlighten,  edify, 
bring  up,  train,  breed,  rear,  discipline,  indoctrinate, 
ed  u-ca'tion  (-ka'slmn),  n.  [L.  educalio ;  cf.  F.  educa¬ 
tion.  See  educate.]  1.  The  process  of  nourishing  or 
physically  rearing  a  child  or  young  animal  ;  dietary  and 
regimen  during  the  period  of  growth.  Obs. 

2  Act  or  process  of  educating  ;  the  impartation  or  acqui¬ 
sition  of  knowledge,  skill,  or  discipline  of  character  ;  also, 
act  or  process  of  training  by  a  prescribed  or  customary 
course  of  study  or  discipline ;  as,  a  common-school  educa* 
tion  ;  an  education  for  the  bar  or  the  pulpit. 

To  prepare  us  tor  complete  living  is  the  function  which  educa¬ 
tion  has  to  discharge.  11.  Spencer. 

3.  The  totality  of  the  qualities  acquired  through  individual 
instruction  and  social  training,  which  further  the  happi¬ 
ness,  efficiency,  and  capacity  for  social  service  of  the  edu¬ 
cated  ;  as,  a  liberal  education;  the  education  of  a  people 
is  measured  by  its  ideals  and  principles. 

4-  The  science  or  art  of  educating  ;  pedagogy. 

6.  The  training  of  animals. 

6.  [F.  education .]  The  rearing  of  insects,  as  silkworms, 
or  the  culture  of  bacteria  ;  also,  a  group,  or  culture. 

Syn.  —  Education,  training,  discipline,  breeding.  Edu¬ 
cation  is  the  general  and  formal  word  for  schooling  of 
whatever  sort,  esp.  as  gained  in  an  institution  of  learning  ; 
training  suggests  exercise  or  practice  to  gain  skill,  endur¬ 
ance,  or  facility  ;  discipline,  severe  and  systematic  train¬ 
ing,  esp.  with  a  view  to  right  conduct  or  prompt  and  effec¬ 
tive  action  ;  breeding,  training  in  the  amenities  and  cour¬ 
tesies  of  life  (esp.  through  habitual  intercourse  with  those 
who  practice  them) ;  as,  a  college  education ,  technical  edu¬ 
cation,  education  in  the  school  of  life ;  a  manual  training 
school,  a  training  ship,  he  has  had  excellent  train  ing  ;  mili¬ 
tary  discipline ,  the  study  of  Latin  affords  valuable  mental 
discipline,  the  discipline  of  adversity  ;  a  woman  of  exqui¬ 
site  breeding.  See  instruction,  civilization. 
ed  u-ca'tlon  al  (8d[u-ka'sh&n-ttl),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to 
education.  —  ed  u  ca'tion-al-ly,  adv. 

edu-ca'tion  1st,  n.  One  who  is  versed  in  the  theories  of, 
or  who  advocates  and  promotes,  education. 
ed'U-ca- tive  (-ka-tYv),  a.  Tending  to  educate  ;  educating, 
educative  instruction.  Pedagogy,  instruction  which  educates 
the  pupil’s  ethical  character  ;  — a  translation  of  the  Her- 
bartian  term  erziehender  Unterricht. 

ed'U-ca  tor  (-ka'ter),  n.  [L.]  One  who  educates  ;  a  teacher, 
e-duce'  (e-dus'),  V.  t. ;  e-duced'  (-dust')  ;  e-duc'ing  (-dus'- 
Tng).  [L.  educere  ;  e  out  -f-  ducere  to  lead.  See  duke.] 
To  bring  or  draw  forth ;  to  cause  to  appear  as  a  natural 
or  logical  consequent ;  to  bring  into  manifestation  (a  form, 
quality,  law,  or  the  like,  conceived  as  already  present  in 
a  latent  or  undeveloped  form) ;  to  elicit ;  evolve. 

They  want  to  educe  and  cultivate  what  is  best  and  noblest  in 
themselves.  M.  Arnold 

e'duct  (e'dukt),  n.  [L.  eductum ,  fr.  educere .]  1.  That 
which  is  educed,  as  by  analysis. 

2.  Specif.,  Chem. :  A  substance  separated  from  material 
in  which  it  already  existed,  as  distinguished  from  a  prod - 
uct ,  which  is  obtained  as  a  result  of  chemical  change, 
e-duc'tion  (e-dQk'shi/n),  n.  [L.  eductio.~\  1.  Act  of  educ¬ 
ing,  or  that  which  is  educed  ;  a  bringing  or  drawing  forth. 
2.  Steam  Engines.  Exhaustion  of  steam; — chiefiy  in 
combination  ;  as,  eduction  pipe,  port,  or  valve,  now  usu¬ 
ally  called  “exhaust”  pipe,  port,  or  valve. 

6  duc'tive  (-ttv),  a.  Tending  to  draw  out ;  extractive, 
e-duc'tor  (-ter),  n.  [L.,  tutor.]  One  that  brings  forth, 
elicits,  or  extracts. 

Stimulus  must  be  called  an  eductor  of  vital  ether.  E.  Darwin. 


e-dul'co-rant  (e-dul'ko-rant),  a.  [See  edulcorate.] 
Tending  to  sweeten  or  correct  acidity.  —  n.  An  edulco- 
rant  remedy. 

e-dul'co-rate  (-rat),  v.  t.;  -rat'ed  (-rat'Sd);  -rat'ing  (-rat'- 
Yng).  [L.  e  out  -J-  dulcoratus,  p.  p.  of  dulcorare  to  sweeten, 
fr.  dulcor  sweetness,  dulcis  sweet :  cf.  F.  edulcorer .]  1.  To 
render  sweet  ;  to  sweeten  ;  to  free  from  acidity. 

2.  Chem.  To  free  from  acids,  salts,  or  other  soluble  sub¬ 
stances,  by  washing  ;  to  purify. 

e-dul'co-ra'tion  [-ra'shwn),n.  [Cf.  F.  edulcoration.]  Act 
or  process  of  edulcorating,  or  state  of  being  edulcorated. 

e-dul'co-ra-tive  (e-dfil'ko-ra-tiv),  a.  Edulcorating. 

e-dul'co-ra  tor  (-ra  ter),  n.  One  that  edulcorates  ;  specif., 
a  dropping  bottle  or  washing  bottle.  „ 

Ed'ward  (ed'werd),  n.  [AS.  Eadweard ,  Eadward ;  cf.  AS. 
ead  property,  and  weard  a  guard,  defender.  See  ward  a 
defender.]  Lit.,  guardian  of  property;  —  masc.  prop, 
name.  L.  Edvardus  (Sd-var'dws);  F  .Edouard  (a'dwar'); 
It.  Edoardo  (a-do-iir'do),  Eduardo  (a-dwar'do),  Odoardo 
(o-do-iir'do)  ;  Sp.  Eduardo  (a-dwar'do);  Pg.  Eduardo  (a- 
dwar'ddb),  Duarte  (dwar'ta) ;  G.  Eduard  (a'dwiirt).  — 
Dim.  Ed,  Eddy ,  Ned,  Neddy,  Ted,  Teddy. 

Ed-war'de-an  (8d-w6r'd  e-fln),  a.  Pertaining  to,  or  accept¬ 
ing,  the  modified  Calvinistic  doctrines  advocated  by  Jon¬ 
athan  Edwards  (1703-58). — n.  An  adherent  of  the  Ed- 
wardean  theology  ;  —  called  also  New  Light.  — Ed-war'- 
de-an-ism  (-Yz’m),  Ed'ward-ism  (8d'werd-Tz’m),  n. 

Ed-war'di-an  (-dT-dn),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  Edward  ;  — 
used  specif,  with  reference  to  :  a  Edward  I.  of  England, 
as  in  relation  to  the  writ  given  by  the  Statute  of  Glouces¬ 
ter  (6  Edw.  I.  c.  7),  and  other  writs  framed  after  it,  ena¬ 
bling  one  to  insist  that  an  alienation  in  fee  by  a  tenant  in 
dower,  by  the  curtesy,  or  for  life,  was  a  forfeiture  of  the 
alienor’s  estate,  b  The  reigns  of  the  first  three  Edwards, 
as  in  relation  to  architectural  styles,  c  Edward  VI.,  as 
in  relation  to  reforms  in  the  church. 

Ed  ward'si-a  (Sd-ward'zY-a),  n.  [NL.,  after  H.  Milne- 
Edwards,  French  naturalist.]  Zobl.  A  genus  cf  sea  anem¬ 
ones,  type  of  a  family  Ed  ward-si'i  da5  (Sd'ward-zi'Y-de), 
having  eight  mesenteries  and  living  in  tubes  in  the  sand. 

-ee  (-e).  [Formed  on  the  F.  p.  p.  ending  -e,  masc.]  A 
suffix  used,  chiefly  in  law  terms,  in  a  passive  signification, 
to  indicate  the  indirect,  sometimes  the  direct,  object  of  an 
action,  the  one  to  whom  an  act  is  done  or  on  whom  a  right 
is  conferred ;  as  in  assignee,  donee,  alienee,  grantee,  etc. 
It  is  correlative  to  -or,  the  agent  or  doer. 

The  reference  44  See  -ee  ”  is  sometimes  given  as  the 
only  definition  of  a  word  ending  in  -ee  if  its  meaning  can 
be  readily  gathered  from  the  definitions  of  the  suffix  and 
the  root. 

eel  (el),  n.  [AS.  wl ;  akin  to  D.,  G.,  &  Dan.  aal ,  I cel.  dll, 
Sw.a/.]  1.  Any 
of  numerous 
voracious, 
elongated, 
snakelike,  te- 
leost  fishes 
constituting 
the  order  Ap- 
odes  (which 

see).  They  have  a  smooth  slimy  skin  (often  without  scales) 
and  are  destitute  of  pelvic  and  sometimes  also  of  pectoral 
fins.  The  common  eels  of  Europe  and  North  America  are 
important  food  fishes.  They  have  minute  scales  embed¬ 
ded  in  the  skin.  The  European  form  (Anguilla  anguilla) 
and  the  American  ( A.chrisypa )  are  scarcely  distinguishable. 
They  ascend  fresh-w-ater  streams,  but  descend  to  the  sea 
and  to  deep  water  to  breed,  and  pass  through  a  peculiar 
larval  stage  in  which  the  body  is  compressed  and  trans¬ 
parent.  These  larvje  were  formerly  regarded  as  a  differ¬ 
ent  family  of  fishes,  called  Leptocephalidse.  See  conger 
eel,  MORAY. 

2.  Any  of  various  other  elongated  fishes,  as  the  electric 
eel  (which  see),  or  of  the  lampreys,  which  are  often  called 
tamper  eels  ;  also,  any  of  certain  worms,  as  the  vinegar  eel. 

eel  cat.  A  channel  catfish  ( Icfalurus  anguilla)  of  the  lowr- 
er  Mississippi  and  Ohio  valleys.  The  name  is  also  applied 
to  7.  punctatus.  See  channel  cat. 

eel'grass7  (el'gras'),  n.  a  A  submerged  naiadaceous  plant 
( Zostera  marina ),  with  very  long  and  narrow  leaves,  abun¬ 
dant  in  shallow  bays  along  the  North  Atlantic  coast ;  — 
called  also  barnacle  grass,  grass  wrack ,  etc.  U.  S.  b  The 
wild  celery  or  tape  grass. 

eel'pot'  (-p5t'),  n.  A  boxlike  structure  with  funnel-shaped 
traps  for  catching  eels. 

eel'pout'  (-pout'),  n.  [AS.  felepute.]  1.  Any  of  certain 
marine  blennylike  fishes  which  constitute  the  family  Zo- 
arcidae,  syn.  Lycodidcv.  They  usually  have  the  body  lat¬ 
erally  compressed  and  tapering  behind.  The  best-known 
genera  are  Zoarces ,  containing  viviparous  species,  as  Z. 


European  Eelpout  ( Zoarces  viviparus). 


vivipai'vs  of  northern  Europe  and  Z.  anguillaris  (often 
called  mutton  fish)  of  the  American  coast  north  of  Cape 
Cod,  and  Lycodes ,  common  in  northern  seas. 

2.  The  burbot.  Local,  Eng. 


eel'skin'  (el'skYn'),  n.  The  skin  of  an  eel ;  also,  some¬ 
thing  that  resembles,  or  fits  close  like,  such  a  skin, 
eel'spear'  (-sper'),  n.  A  spear  with  barbed  forks  for  spear¬ 
ing  eels. 

eel'wcrm'  (-wtirm'),  n.  Any  of  various  small  nematode 
worms,  as  the  vinegar  eel. 
eel'y  (el'I),  a.  Resembling  an  eel ;  wriggling. 

-eel*  (-er).  [F.  -ier,  fr.  L.  -artws.]  A  noun  suffix  denoting 

agency,  one  who  deals  in  or  is  concerned  with,  one  who 
conducts,  manages,  or  produces,  professionally ;  as  in 
charioteer,  muleteer,  cannoneer;  and  (formed  from  English 
nouns)  auctioneer,  pamphleteer,  sonneteer,  often  with  a 
derogatory  implication  in  the  English  formations.  See  -ier. 
o’er  (fir  ;  ar  ;  115),  adv.  Ever  ;  — a  contraction, 
ee'rie  (  (e'ri),  a.  [Scot.,  fr.  AS.  earh  timid.]  1.  Affected 
ee'ry  J  with  fear,  as  of  ghosts;  frightened;  timid. 

2.  Serving  to  inspire  fear,  as  of  ghosts  ;  weird  ;  uncanny; 
eldritch.  “ Eery  warblings.”  Tennyson.  —  ee'ri  ly  (-rY-lY), 
adv.  —  ee'ri-ness,  n.  —  ee'ri-some  {-Bum),  a. 

Syn.  —  See  weird. 
el-.  An  assimilated  form  of  ex-. 

el'ia-ble  (Sf'd-b’l),  a.  [L.  efiabilis  ;  ex  out  -f-  fari  to 
speak.]  Capable  of  being  uttered  or  expressed.  Obs.  or  R. 
ef-lace '  (8-fas'),  v.  t.  ;  ef-faced'  (-fast') ;  ef-fac'ing  (-fas'- 
Tng).  [F.  e (facer ;  es-  (L.  ex)  -}-  face  face;  prop.,  to  de¬ 
troy  the  face  or  form.  See  face  ;  cf.  deface.]  1.  To 
cause  to  disappear  (as  anything  impressed  or  inscribed 
upon  a  surface)  by  rubbing  out,  striking  out,  etc.  ;  to 
erase  ;  to  render  illegible  or  indiscernible ;  as,  to  efface 
the  letters  on  a  monument,  or  the  inscription  on  a  coin. 

2.  To  destroy,  as  a  mental  impression  ;  to  wear  away. 

Efi'ace  from  his  mind  the  theories  and  notions.  Bacon. 
Syn.  —  Blot  out,  expunge,  obliterate,  cancel.  See  erase. 
ef  fect'  (8-1 8kt'),  n.  [L.  effectus ,  fr.  efficere ,  effectum,  to 
effect ;  ex  -f-  facere  to  make :  cf.  F.  effet,  formerly  also 
spelled  effect.  See  fact.]  1.  That  which  is  produced  by 
an  agent  or  cause  ;  the  event  which  follows  immediately 
from  an  antecedent  ;  result ;  consequence  ;  outcome  ; 
fruit ;  as,  the  effect  of  luxury.  See  cause,  1. 

The  efi'ect  is  the  unfailing  index  of  the  amount  of  the  cause. 

Whewell. 

Terrestrial  gravity  is  not  an  effect  of  general  gravitation,  but  a 
case  of  it.  J.  s.  Mill. 

Cause  contains  within  its  own  definition  nn  express  relation  to 
effect ;  e/^ecMikewise  its  essential  relation  tocause.  llencecause 
and  ejfect  are  in  Hegel’s  sense  “  terms  of  reflection,’’  each  term 
reflecting  the  other  and  not  to  be  explained  without  the  other. 

IV.  T.  Harris. 

Effect  can  never  he  cause,  and  yet  effect  may  be  as  inevitable, 
a?  essential  to  the  sequence,  as  necessary  a  ground  of  hypotheti¬ 
cal  nexus  as  ever  cause  could  be.  B.  Bosanquet 

2.  Consequence  intended  ;  purport;  meaning;  intent. 

They  spake  to  her  to  that  effect.  2  Chron.  xxxiv.  22 

3.  Manifestation  ;  expression  ;  sign.  Obs.  or  R. 

All  the  large  efi'ect s 

That  troop  with  majesty.  Shak. 

4.  State  or  fact  of  being  operative  or  realized;  accom¬ 
plishment;  execution;  performance;  aB,  the  law  goes  into 
effect  in  May ;  —  often  in  the  phrases  to  give  efi'ect  to,  to 
take  efi'ect ,  to  bring,  or  carry,  into  efi'ect. 

That  no  compunctious  visitings  of  nature 
Shake  my  fell  purpose,  nor  keep  peace  between 
The  efi'ect  and  it.  Shak. 

5-  Reality ;  actual  meaning ;  fact,  as  distinguished  from 
mere  appearance. 

No  other  in  effect  than  what  it  seems.  Denham. 
6  A  distinctive  impression,  viewed  as  the  result  of  a  spe¬ 
cial  agency  ;  as,  to  act  for  effect ;  to  speak  with  effect; 
lienee,  a  method  or  device  for  producing  such  an  impres¬ 
sion  ;  as,  chiaroscuro  effects  ;  stage  effects. 

Patchwork  .  .  .  introduced  for  oratorical  efi'ect.  J.  C.Shairp. 

The  efi'ect  was  heightened  by  the  wild  and  lonely  nature  of 
the  place.  Irving. 

7.  pi.  Goods;  movables;  personal  estate ;  as,  the  people 
escaped  from  the  town  with  their  effects;  —  sometimes 
used  to  embrace  real  as  well  as  personal  property. 

8.  Amount;  quantity.  Cf.  feck,  n.,  2.  Obs.  Chaucer. 

9.  Mach.  The  amount  of  useful  work  performed  in  some 

interval  of  time  of  definite  length.  Rankine. 

10.  Sugar  Manuf.,  etc.  A  system  of  vacuum  pans  so 
arranged  that  the  vapor  from  the  first  heats  the  liquid  in 
the  second,  which  is  under  a  higher  vacuum,  and  so  on ; 
as,  a  triple  effect ;  also,  a  single  member  of  such  a  system. 
Syn.  —  Effect,  consequence,  result.  An  effect  is  the 
direct  correlative  of  a  cause,  with  which  it  implies  a  rela¬ 
tively  immediate  connection  ;  a  consequence  follows  more 
indirectly  or  remotely;  a  result  (which  may  or  may  not 
be  immediate)  is  thought  of  as  concluding  or  terminating 
the  action  of  a  cause  ;  as,  the  efi'ect  of  a  b)owr  on  the  head 
may  be  concussion  of  the  brain ;  the  consequence ,  shat¬ 
tered  health  ;  there.??///,  the  retirement  of  the  injured  man 
from  active  business.  See  effect,  v.  1.,  effective  ;  cf. 
cause,  intention. 

ef  fect',  v.  t.  ;  ef-fect'ed  ;  ef-fect'ing.  1.  To  produce  ; 
to  do  ;  to  make. 

So  great  a  body  such  exploits  to  effect.  Daniel- 
2.  To  bring  to  pass  ;  to  execute  ;  enforce  ;  accomplish. 

They  sailed  away  without  cfiecliug  their  purpose.  Jowett. 
Syn.  — Do,  complete,  realize,  carry  out,  bring  about, 
consummate,  compass,  fulfill.  —  Effect,  execute,  per¬ 
form,  discharge,  accomplish,  achieve  agree  in  the  idea  of 
carrying  out  to  a  proposed  end.  To  effect  is  to  bring 
about,  frequently  in  the  face  of  resistance  or  obstacles; 
as,  44  The  passage  of  the  Red  Sea  w  as  effected  by  a  strong 


ed'mod.  a.  [AS.  end  mod,  tap- 
mod.)  Humble;  gracious  ;  gen¬ 
tle.  Obs.  —  ed'mod-ly,  a  dr.  Obs. 
—  ed'mod-nesB,  n.  Obs. 
Ed'munds  Act.  [After  Sen. 
George  F.  Edmunds  of  Ver¬ 
mont.]  U.  S.  An  act  of  March 
22,  1882,  making  polygamy  a 
punishable  offense. 

Edn.  Abbr.  Edwin. 

Ed'na  (Sd'nd),  n.  [Gr.  *E6va, 
fr.  Heb.  ’ edndh  pleasure.]  Lit., 
pleasure  ;  —  fern.  prop.  name. 
Ed'na,  n.  Bib.  See  Asmoiieus. 
ednesse  •]*  eadnkss. 
e-doc 'trl-nate.  v.  t.  [e-  +  doc- 
trinate.]  _  To  teach.  Obs. 
E'dom  (e'dum),  n.  Bib.  See 
Edomite. 

Ed'ra-i  (Cd'rft-T).  D.  Bib. 
Ed're-i  (-rM).  Bib. 

Ed  ri-o-as  ter-oi'de-a  (^FrT-5- 
aB/t5r-oi'd5-d),  n,  pi.  [NL.  ; 
Gr.  eSpLOv,  dim.  of  t Spa  seat  -f- 
ao-TTjp  star  -f-  -o»*d.]  Paleon.  = 
Thecoidea. 


Ed'ri-Blte  (5d'rt*-slt),  n.  Var. 

of  1  D  R I  SITE.  [DROPIC.I 

e-drop^c.  Scot.  var.  of  hy- 
eds.  Abbr.  Editors.  [Society. 
E.  D.  s.  Abbr.  English  Dialect! 
edstond.  +  atstand. 
Edu-ca-bil'i-a  (edqVkri-bll'- 
Y-a),  u.  /A.  [NL.,  frAj^educare  to 
educate.  Of.  edi  cahle.1  Zobl. 
A  superorder  of  plncental  mam¬ 
mals  having  the  comparatively 
large  cerebrum  overlapping  the 
cerebellum  and  optic  lobes.  It 
includes  the  higher  mammals.as 
the  Primates,  Carnivora.  ITn- 
gulata,  etc.  —  ed  u-ca  bil'i-an 
(-<Tn),  n.  [«.  Educable.  /i.l 
ed'u-cat-o-ble  (rd'ti-kat-n-b’l),| 
ed'u-ca'tion-a-ble.  a.  Educa¬ 
ble.  Bare.  [  CATION  1ST.  I 

ed  u-ca'tion-al-ist,  n.  =  fdu-| 
ed  u-ca'tion-a-ry,  a.  Educa¬ 
tional.  Rare.  [  Educative.  I 
ed'u-ca-to-ry(?d'ri-kd-tA-rY),a.  | 
ed'u-ca  tress  (-ka^rOs),  n.  A 
female  educator, 
e  duce'ment. />.  See-MENT. 


e-duc'i-ble  (tf-dus'Y-b’l),  a.  See 

-ABLE. 

e-dul' co-rate.  a.  [See  etu’LCO- 
rate,  r.]  Sweetened.  Obs. 
ed'ule.  a.  if  n.  [ h.edulis .]  Ed¬ 
ible.  Obs. 

e-du'li-ous.  a.  Edible.  Obs. 

e  du-o'bus  ma'lis  mi'ni-mum 
e  li-gen'dum  (mYn'T-mfim  r,l/T- 
iPn'dum).  [L.]  Of  two  evils  the 
least  is  to  be  chosen.  Erasmus. 
Edw.  Abbr.  Edward. 
Ed-war'dine  (5d-w6r'dYn),  a. 
=  Edwardian  c. 

Ed 'win  (tfd'wYn),  n.  [AS.  Ead- 
wine ;  cf.  AS.  ead  property,  und 
iriui  friend.]  Lit.,  gainer  of 
property;  —  masc.  prop.  name. 
L.  Edrinus  (Pd-vT'm/s);  It.  Ed- 
rino  (ad-ve'n5)  ;  G.  Edwin  (2tr- 
vYn).  — Dim.  Ed,  Eddy. 
ed'wit,  n.  [AS.  edirlt.)  Re¬ 
proach  ;  blame  ;  taunt.  Obs. 
ed-wite'.  r.  t.  [AS.  edwitan.] 
To  reproach;  taunt-  Obs. 
ee(e).  Scot,  and  North  of  Eng. 
var.  of  eye. 


E.  E.  Abbr.  Early  English  ; 

electrical  engineer;  ells  Eng 
lish  ;  errors  excepted. 

E.  E.  <fc  M.  P.  Abbr.  Envoy  Ex¬ 
traordinary  und  Minister  Pleni¬ 
potentiary. 

E.  E.  D.  S.  Abbr.  Early  Eng- 
i  lish  Dialect  Society, 
eefe.  a.  [Cf.  AS.  iafi,  4afte.\ 

I  Easy.  Ohs. 

ee'grass  ,n.  Eddish.  Dial.  Eng. 
eeke.  Obs.  or  dial.  Eng.  var.  of 
I  KKE,  n.,  6c  adv. 
eel'-back'  floun  der.  A  small 
flounder  ( Liopsetta  putnami)  of 
the  coasts  of  northern  New  Eng¬ 
land  and  the  British  Provinces, 
eel'buck',  n.  An  eelpot. 
eelde.  -f  eld,  n.  ir  v. 
eel'er,  ?«.  One  who  catches  eels, 
eel'er-y  (el'5r-Y),  v. ;  pi.  -fries 
(-Tz).  A  place  for  aatching  eels, 
eel 'fare',  v.  [eel  -+-  fare  a  jour- 
nev.]  The  migration  of  young 
eers  up  a  stream.  Dial.  Lug. 
eel'flsh',  n.  =  taxdan. 


eel'moth  er.  />.  An  eelpout. 
eel  'ware  ,  //.  A  European  water 
crowfoot  (Bornmculus  fiuitans). 
eel  wrack.  Eel  grass, 
eem  Obs.  or  Scot.  var.  of  emk. 
eem  (em),  r.  i.  [Icel.  etna  to 
perform,  to  prepare  for  a  thing.] 
To  spare  or  find  time.  Dial. Eng. 
ee-mawm'.  +  imam,  [of  eye. | 
eenien),  n.  Dial,  or  archaic  pi. I 
e’en  (en),  adv.  A  contraction 
of  EVEN. 

e’en  (en),  e’en'in,  n.  Contr.  of 
EVENING.  Scot.  [END.  I 

eend.  Obs.  or  dial.  Eng.  var.  of  | 
eer.  +  ere. 
eere.  +  ear. 
eeres.  +  arse. 

e’er'y,  a.  Contraction  of  every. 
eese  •]•  easy. 

ee'some  (e's?7m),  a.  [Cf.  eye  ; 
1st -some.]  Pleasing  to  the  eye. 
Scot. 

eest.  +  east. 

eet.  Obs. or  dial.  Eng.var.  of  eat. 
eeth.  Obs.  or  dial.  Eng.  var.  of 
KAT1I. 


E.  E.  T.  S  Abbr.  Early  Eng¬ 
lish  Text  Society, 
eeven.  +  even. 
efecks.  +  i’fegs. 
e  fem'er  a.  Ephemera.  Ref.  Sp. 
e  fem'er-al.  Ephemeral.  Ref.fip- 
efen.  +  even. 
efere.  +  yferk. 
eff  eft. 

ef'fa-tl.  Effable.  Ref.  Sp. 
ef-face'ment,  //.  [Cf.  F.  efface- 
went.]  See-MENT.  [effaces. I 
ef-fae'er  (5-fas'5r),n.  One  that  | 
lleffa'rd'  (S'fa'ra'),  a.  [F., 
lit.,  frightened.]  Her.  Rearing, 
as  in  affright. 

ef-fas'cl-nate  (f-fas'Y-nat),  v.  t. 
[L.  efiascimtreA  To  fascinate. 
Obs.  —  ef-faB  ci-na'tion  (-na'- 

shfln),  n.  Obs. 

ef-fate'  (c-fat'),  ||  ef-fa'tum  (P- 
fa'tt/in),  n.  [L.  effatum  axiom, 
fr.  efi'ari  to  speak  outJ  Solemn 
utterance  ;  dictum.  Obs. 
ef-fat'u-ate,  v.  t.  [ef-  (L.  ex-) 
-+-  \j.fatuw  foolish.]  To  infat¬ 
uate.  Obs. 


ale,  senate,  c&re,  &m,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofa  ;  eve,  8vent,  6nd,  recent,  maker;  ice,  Ill;  old,  obey,  orb,  ftdd.  s5ft  connect ;  nr"  nr"  'urcus,  menu  ; 

U  Foreign  Word.  f  Obsolete  Variant  of.  +  combined  witli.  -  e^i u\ 
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wind,  which,  we  are  told,  drove  back  the  waters”  {Cole¬ 
ridge).  To  execute  is  to  carry  into  effect,  often  by  some 
set  mode  of  operation :  as,  “  The  villainy  you  teach  me,  I 
will  execute ,  and  it  shall  go  hard  but  1  will  better  the  in  ¬ 
struction  ”  ( Shak .) ;  “  My  counsel  sends  to  execute  a  deed  ” 
(Pope).  To  perform  (sometimes  merely  a  formal  synonym 
for  do)  frequently  implies  protracted  or  regular  activity  : 
as,  “  with  parrot  tongue  performed  the  scholar’s  part  ” 
(Cowper);  “  And  with  joy  the  stars  perform  their  shining, 
and  the  sea  its  long  moon-silvered  roll”(J/.  Arnold).  Dis¬ 
charge  implies  an  obligation  ;  as,  1  had  di.sc/iarged  my 
confidential  duties  as  secretary  ...  to  the  general  satis¬ 
faction  ”  (De  Quine  ey) :  “  God  moldetli  some  for  a  school¬ 
master’s  life  ;  undertaking  it  with  desire  and  delight,  and 
discharging  it  with  dexterity  and  happy  success  ”  (Fuller). 
To  accomplish  is  to  bring  to  completion,  often  by  the  ex¬ 
ercise  of  perseverance  or  skill ;  as,  “  I  have  a  baptism  to  be 
baptized  with ;  and  how  am  I  straitened  till  it  be  ac¬ 
complished  /”  ( Luke  xii.  50)  ;  “  He  .  .  .  leaves  the  accom¬ 
plished  plan  that  he  has  touched,  retouched,  many  a  long 
day  labored”  (Cowper).  Achieve  commonly  suggests  an 
enterprise  or  undertaking  of  difficulty  or  importance  ;  as, 
“  To  achieve  the  difficult  work  of  recasting  the  mind  of  the 
original  author  in  the  mold  of  a  translation  ”  ( J .  11.  New¬ 
man).  See  EFFECT,  EFFECTIVE,  CLOSE,  OBTAIN. 

ef-fect'  (S-fSkt'),  v.  i.  To  have  an  effect.  Obs. 
ef-fec'tive  (S-f6k'tTv),  a.  [L.  effectivus:  cf.  F.  effeciif .) 

1.  Having  the  power  to  produce  an  effect  or  effects ;  pro¬ 
ducing  a  decided  or  decisive  effect ;  efficient  ;  service¬ 
able  ;  operative  ;  as,  an  effective  force,  remedy,  speech, 
temperature  ;  the  effective  men  in  a  regiment. 

They  are  not  effective  of  anything.  Bacon. 

2.  Real ;  actual  ;  —  opposed  to  nominal ,  and  used  specif, 
to  designate  money  having  intrinsic  value,  as  coin,  as  dis¬ 
tinguished  from  Jiat  money. 

Syn.  —  Active,  operative, capable, competent,  adequate.— 
Effective,  effectual,  efficient,  efficacious  agree  in  de¬ 
scribing  an  object  as  productive  of  result  (see  powerful). 
Effective  emphasizes  the  actual  production  of  an  effect, 
whose  continuance  in  the  future  it  often  suggests ;  as, 
a  law  becomes  effective  on  a  given  date,  effective  capital. 
Effectual  also  refers  to  a  present  result,  but  regards  it 
more  as  adequately  fulfilling  a  purpose,  so  that  the  term 
frequently  becomes  synonymous  with  ‘‘decisive,  final,” 
and  looks  backward  rather  than  forward  ;  as,  an  effectual 
measure,  an  effectual  refutation  retort.  Efficient  applies 
to  that  which  is  actively  operative  and  produces  its  result 
through  the  exercise  of  energy,  so  that  it  often  becomes 
synonymous  with  “  capable,  competent ;  ”  as,  an  efficient 
cause,  officer,  workman.  Efficacious  (see  potent ,  under 
powerful)  emphasizes  the  possession  of  such  quality  or  vir¬ 
tue  as  renders  effective ;  as,  an  efficacious  remedy.  Effica¬ 
cious  and  efficient  refer  the  result  to  some  power  or  quality 
inherent  or  residing  in  the  cause  ;  an  object  may  be  effec¬ 
tive  or  effectual  through  some  source  or  agency  outside  it¬ 
self.  Effective  and  efficacious  are  rarely  used  of  personal 
agents.  See  skillful,  effect. 

Set  him  to  write  poetry,  he  is  limited,  artificial,  and  impotent  ; 
...  to  write  prose,  ne  is  free,  natural,  and  effective.  M.  Arnold. 
His  recommendation  was  effectual,  and  I  was  . .  .  chosen.  Gibbon. 

Phoebe,  and  the  fire  that  boiled  the  teakettle,  were  equally 
bright,  cheerful,  and  efficient,  in  their  .  .  .  offices.  Hawthorne. 
ef-lec'tive,  n.  1.  An  efficient  cause.  Obs. 

2.  One  who  is  capable  of  active  service ;  esp.,  a  soldier  fit 
for  duty.  “  His  army  —  20,000  effectives .”  W.  P.  Johnston. 
3-  The  serviceable  soldiers  in  a  country;  an  army  or  any 
military  body,  collectively  ;  as,  France’s  effective. 

4.  [Cf.  F.  effect if  real,  effective,  real  amount.]  Com. 
Specie  or  coin,  as  distinguished  from  paper  currency  ;  —  a 
term  used  in  many  parts  of  Europe. 

ef-fec'tU-al  (S-fSk'tu-al),  a.  [Cf.  OF.  effectual.)  1.  Pro¬ 
ducing,  or  having  adequate  power  or  force  to  produce,  an 
intended  effect ;  adequate  ,  sufficient. 

Effectual  steps  for  the  suppression  of  the  rebellion.  Macaulay. 
2.  Effective;  efficient;  of  words,  exhortations,  etc.,  pro¬ 
ducing,  or  qualified  to  produce,  a  proper  response  ;  impres¬ 
sively  earnest  or  pertinent.  Archaic. 

The  effectual  fervent  prayer  of  a  righteous  man  availeth  much. 

James  v.  16. 

Syn.  —  See  effective. 

effectual  adjudication,  Scots  Law ,  an  adjudication  that  oper¬ 
ates  to  give  effect  to  the  adjudging  creditor’s  claim.  —  e. 
calling,  Theol .,  a  doctrine  cqncerning  the  work  of  the  Holv 
Spirit  in  producing  conviction  of  sin  and  acceptance  of  sal¬ 
vation  by  Christ,  —  one  of  the  five  points  of  Calvinism. 
See  Calvinism. 

ef-fec  tu  al'I  ty  (-51'T-tT),  n.  Quality  of  being  effectual, 
ef-fec'tu  ate  (-at),  v.  t. ;  ef-fec'tu-at'ed  (-at'ld) ;  ef-fec'- 
tu-at'ing  (-at/Tng ).  [Cf.  F.  effectuer.  See  effect,  n.  & 
v.  /.]  To  bring  to  pass  ;  to  effect;  accomplish;  fulfill. 

A  fit  instrument  to  effectuate  his  desire.  Sir  P.  Sidney. 
ef-fec'tu-a'tion  (-a'shftn),  n.  Act  of  effectuating, 
ef-fem'i  na-cy  (6-fSm'T-na-sT),  n.  ;  pi.  -cies  (-sTz).  [From 
EFi  eminate.  ]  Womanish  quality  unbecoming  &  man,  such 
as  softness,  delicacy,  or  weakness. 

ef-fem'i-nate  (-nat),  a.  [L.  effeminatus ,  p.  p.  of  effemi¬ 
nate  to  make  a  woman  of ;  ex  out  -f-  femina  a  woman.  See 
feminine,  a.)  1.  Having  womanlike  traits  of  character 

to  an  inappropriate  degree  ;  wanting  in  manly  strength  or 
aggressiveness  ;  as,  an  effeminate  man  ;  esp.,  marked  by 
weakness,  softness,  and  love  of  voluptuous  ease  ;  as,  an  ef¬ 
feminate  civilization  ;  overemotional,  or  overdelicate  ;  as, 
the  artistic  disposition  is  often  effeminate. 

The  king,  by  his  voluptuous  life  and  mean  marriage,  became 
effeminate ,  and  less  sensible  of  honor.  Bacon. 

An  effeminate  and  unmanly  foppery.  Bp.  Hurd. 

2.  Womanlike;  womanly;  feminine  ;  tender.  Obs.  or  R. 

Gentle,  kind,  effeminate  remorse.  Shak. 

3.  Wool  Trade.  Of  wool,  over  delicate  or  soft;  weakly. 
Syn.  —  See  female. 

ef-fem'i-nate  (-nat),  v.  t.  ;  ef-fem'i-nat'ed  (-nat'Sd) ;  ef- 
fem'i-nat'Tng  (-nat/Tng).  1.  To  make  like  a  woman.  Obs. 


2.  To  make  womanish  ;  to  make  soft ;  to  weaken. 

It  will  not  corrupt  or  effeminate  children’s  minds.  Locke. 
ef-fem'i-nate  (S-16m'I-nat),  v.  i.  To  grow  womanish  or 
weak. 

In  a  slothful  peace  .  .  .  courage  will  effeminate.  Pope. 
ef  fem'i  nate-ly  (-nat-ll),  adv.  1.  Ill  an  effeminate  man¬ 
ner  ;  weakly  ;  softly ;  delicately.  “  Proud  and  effemi¬ 
nately  gay.  ”  Fawkes. 

2  By  means  of  a  woman ;  by  the  power  or  art  of  a  woman. 
Rare.  “  Effeminately  vanquished.”  Milton. 

ef  fem'i  nize  (-niz),  v.  t.  To  make  effeminate.  Rare.  — 
ei-iem  i-ni-za'tion  (-nT-za'slmn  ;  -ni-za'shwn),  n.  Rare. 
ef-fen'di  (e-f6n'dT),  n.  [Turk,  efendi.fr.  Modern  Gr.  d<f>ev- 
rys,  fr.  Gr.  a  chief.  See  authentic.]  Master ; 

sir  ;  — a  Turkish  title  of  respect,  applied  esp.  to  a  state  of¬ 
ficial  or  man  of  learning,  as  one  learned  in  the  law,  but 
often  simply  as  the  courtesy  title  of  a  gentleman, 
el'fer  ent  (Sf'er-ent),  a.  [L.  efferens ,  -cutis,  p.  pr.  of  effi'erre 
to  bear  out ;  ex  out  -f-  ferre  to  bear.]  Bearing  out  or  away  ; 
specif.  :  Physiol,  a  Conveying  outward,  or  discharging ;  — 
applied  to  certain  blood  vessels,  lymphatics,  nerves,  etc. 
b  Conveyed  outward  ;  as,  efferent  impulses,  i.  e.,  such  as 
are  conveyed  by  the  motor  or  other  nerves  which  carry 
impulses  from  the  central  nervous  system  to  the  various 
organs ;  —  opposed  to  afferent. 
ef'ter-ent,  n.  All  efferent  duct  or  stream, 
effer  vesce'  (Sf'er-vSs'),  v.  i. ;  ef'fer-vesced'  (-v6st') ;  ef'- 
fer-vesc'ing  (-vSs'Tng).  [L.  effervescere  ;  ex  -j-  fervescere 
to  begin  boiling,  incho.,  fr.  fei'vere  to  boil.  See  fervent.] 

1.  To  make  heat,  esp.  by  violent  chemical  reaction.  Obs. 

2.  To  bubble  and  hiss,  as  fermenting  liquors,  carbonated 
water,  or  limestone  on  which  acid  is  poured,  or  as  the  es¬ 
caping  gas. 

3.  To  exhibit  liveliness  or  exhilaration  ;  to  be  gay,  merry, 
mischievous,  or  boisterous. 

effcr-ves'cence  (-ves'^ns),  n.  [Cf.  F.  effervescence.)  Act 
or  process  of  effervesciug;  the  commotion  of  a  liquid  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  escape  of  gas  in  innumerable  small  bubbles; 
as,  the  effervescence  of  a  carbonate  with  citric  acid. 

Syn.  —  See  ebullition. 

ef  fer-ves'cen-cy  (-6n-sT),  n.  Effervescent  state  or  action, 
effer-ves'cent  (-ent),  a.  [L.  effervescens ,  p.  pr.  of  effer¬ 
vescere.)  Effervescing,  or  having  the  property  of  effervesc¬ 
ing  ;  as,  an  effervescent  drink. 

ef  fer-ves'eive  (-Tv),  a.  Tending  to  produce  effervescence. 
“  An  effi'ervescive  force.”  Hickok. 

ef-fete'  (5-fet'),  a.  [L.  effi'elus  that  has  brought  forth,  ex¬ 
hausted  ;  ex  -f-  fetus  that  has  brought  forth.  See  fetus.] 
No  longer  capable  of  producing  young,  as  an  animal,  or 
fruit,  as  the  earth  ;  hence,  worn  out  with  age ;  exhausted 
of  energy ;  incapable  of  efficient  action  ;  no  longer  produc¬ 
tive  ;  barren;  sterile. 

Effete  results  from  virile  efforts.  Mrs.  Browning. 
If  they  find  the  old  governments  effete,  worn  out,  .  .  .  they 
may  seek  new  ones.  Burke. 

We  do  not  find  .  .  .  effete  civilizations  rejuvenated.  James  Ward. 
ef  fl  ca'clous  (gf'T-ka'shiis),  a.  [L.  efficax ,  -acis.  fr.  efficere. 
See  effect,  n.)  Possessing  the  quality  of  being  effective  ; 
productive  of,  or  powerful  to  produce,  the  effect  intended  ; 
as,  an  efficacious  law. 

Syn.  —  See  effective. 

-  ef'fi-ca'cious-ly,  adv.  —  ef  fl-ca'cious  ness,  n. 
ef'fi-ca  cy  (Sf'T-kd-sT),  n.  [L.  efficacia.  fr.  efficax.  See 
efficacious.]  1.  Power  to  produce  effects;  as,  the  effi¬ 
cacy  of  medicine  in  counteracting  disease ;  the  efficacy  of 
prayer.  “  Of  noxious  efficacy .”  Milton. 

2.  Causal  operation ;  efficient  action. 

Syn.  —  Virtue,  potency,  force,  efficiency. 
ef-li'cience(S-fi9h'cns),n.  Efficient  action;  efficiency.  Rare. 
ef  fi'cien-cy  (-6n-sT),  n.  [L .  efficient ia.)  1.  Efficient  qual¬ 
ity,  power  or  action. 

The  manner  of  this  divine  efficiency  being  far  above  us.  Hooker. 
As  to  cause,  it  is  absurd  to  credit  inert  mass  witli  efficiency .  and 
so  we  have  left  cn  the  physical  side  only  quantitative  relatione 
expressed  in  equations  of  motion,  and  the  like.  In  psychology 
the  meaning  to  be  given  to  causal  efficiency,  if  any,  is  still  in  dis¬ 
pute.  James  Ward. 

2.  Mech.  The  ratio  of  the  energy  or  work  that  is  got  out  of  a 
machine,  a  storage  battery, an  electrical  distributing  system , 
or  the  like,  to  the  energy  put  in.  The  energies  may  not 
be  of  the  same  kind  ;  as,  for  example,  in  the  steam  engine, 
heat  energy  is  put  in,  and  mechanical  energy  is  got  out. 

3.  Pol.  Econ.  Economic  productivity  ;  power  of  produc¬ 
ing  wealth. 

efficiency  of  a  joint,  Mech..  the  ratio  of  the  tensile  strength 
of  the  joint  to  that  of  the  solid  material  if  the  joint  did  not 
exist.  In  riveted  work  it  varies  from  .50  to  .84,  about, 
efficiency  wages.  Wages  proportioned  to  the  productive¬ 
ness  of  the  wage  earner ;  —  contrasted  with  day  wages. 
ef  fi'cient  (-2nt),  a.  [L.  efficiehs.  -entis.  p.  pr.  of  efficere 
to  effect :  cf.  F.  efficient.  See  effect,#.]  1.  Serving  as, 
or  characteristic  of,  the  efficient  cause  (see  below)  ;  caus¬ 
ally  active  ;  operant;  as,  the  efficient  action  of  h  at. 

2-  Characterized  by  energetic  and  useful  activity  ;  not  in¬ 
active,  slack,  or  incapable  ;  as,  an  efficient  officer. 

Syn.  —  Effectual,  efficacious,  competent,  capable,  able,  po¬ 
tent.  See  effective. 

efficient  cause,  the  working  or  moving  cause  ;  the  cause 
which  exists  in  time  before  the  effect  and  acts  as  the  im¬ 
mediate  agency  for  the  production  of  the  effect ;  the  cause 
conceived  as  embodying  the  activity,  impulsion,  or  force, 
which  acts  directly  to  produce  the  effect.  See  cause,  1. 
ef-fi'clent,  n.  1.  An  efficient  cause.  Obs. 

2.  Mil.  In  the  British  service,  a  volunteer  holding  a  cer¬ 
tificate  of  proficiency  and  receiving  a  special  allowance. 

3.  Math.  A  multiplier  or  factor  of  a  product.  Obs. 
ef-fig'i-ate  (S-fTj'T-at),  v.  t.  [L.  effigiatus ,  p.  p.  of  effigiare 


to  form,  fr.  effigies  effigy.  See  effigy.]  To  form  or  fashion 
as  an  effigy  or  likeness.  Rare.  Jer.  Taylor. 

ef-figi-a'tion  (6-tij'T-a'shihi).  n.  [Cf.  LL.  effigiatio.)  Aot 
of  forming  in  resemblance ;  an  effigy.  Rare. 
ef-fig'ur-ate  (e-fTg'ur-at),  o.  [< ex--\-figurate .]  Rot.  Hav¬ 
ing  a  definite  form  ;  not  effuse  ;  as,  effigurale  lichens, 
ef'fi-gy  (el'T-jT),  7i. ;  pi.  -gies  (-jlz).  [L.  effigies ,  fr.  effln- 

gerc  to  form,  fashion  ;  e.r-f- finger e  to  form,  shape,  devise : 
cf.  F.  effiigie.  See  feign.]  An  image  or  representation, 
esp.  of  a  person,  whether  a  full  figure  or  the  bust  only  ;  — 
as  a  term  of  art,  most  commonly  applied  to  sculptured 
likeuesses,  as  those  on  sepulchral  monuments,  but  also, 
formerly,  to  drawn  or  painted  portraits. 

Syn.  —  See  image. 

to  burn,  or  hang,  in  effigy,  to  burn  or  to  hang  an  image  or 
picture  of  (a  person),  as  a  token  of  public  odium, 
ef  flate'  (6-fiat'),  v.  t.  [L.  efflatus,  p.  p.  of  efflare  to  blow 
or  breathe  out ;  ex  -f  flare  to  blow.]  To  putt  up.  Rare. 
ef-fla'tion  (e-fia'slmn),  n.  A  breathing  or  puffing  out;  a 
puff,  as  of  wind  ;  that  which  is  blown  out. 

A  soft  ejfffation  of  celestial  fire.  Parnell. 

ef  flo  resce'  (6f'16-r6s'),  V  i. ;  ef'flo-resced'  (-r6st') ;  ef'- 
flo-resc'ing  (-rSs'Tng).  [L.  effiorescere  to  bloom,  blossom  ; 
ex-\-florescere ,  incho.,  fr .florerr  to  blossom,  fr.  flos&  flower. 
See  flower.]  1.  To  blossom  forth  ;  to  flower.  Carlyle. 
2.  Chem.  a  To  change  on  the  surface,  or  throughout,  to 
a  whitish,  mealy,  or  crystalline  powder  from  the  loss  of 
water  of  crystallization  on  exposure  to  the  air  ;  as,  Glau¬ 
ber’s  salts  effloresce,  b  To  form  a  powdery  crust,  as  a 
ealine  solution  by  evaporation  or  as  a  result  of  chemical 
action,  c  To  become  covered  with  such  a  crust ;  as,  lime¬ 
stone  sometimes  effloresces  with  nitrate  of  calcium  inconse¬ 
quence  of  the  action  of  nitric  acid  formed  in  the  atmosphere, 
ef  llo-res'cence  (-rSs'ens),  n.  [F.  efflorescence .]  1.  Rot. 
State  of  flowering  ;  bloom  or  blossom  ;  antliesis. 

2.  Med.  A  redness  of  the  skin;  eruption,  as  in  rash, 
measles,  smallpox,  scarlatina,  etc. 

3.  Chem.  a  Actor  process  of  efflorescing,  b  The  powder 
or  crust  thus  formed. 

ef  flo-res'cen  cy  (-en-sT),  n.  State  or  quality  of  being  ef¬ 
florescent  ;  efflorescence. 

eFflo-res'cent  (-ent),  a.  [L.  efflorescens ,  - entis ,  blooming, 
p.  pr.  of  efflorescere :  cf.  F.  efflorescent.  See  effloresce, 

*  v.  i.)  1.  That  effloresces,  or  is  liable  to  effloresce  on  ex¬ 

posure  ;  as,  an  efflorescent  salt. 

2.  Covered  with,  or  forming,  an  efflorescence, 
ef-flow'er  (S-flou'er),  v.  t.  [ef-  =  ex-  -f-  fiouer.)  1.  [Cf.  F. 
effleurer.)  Leather  Making.  To  remove  the  epidermis  of 
(a  skin),  as  in  making  chamois  leather. 

2.  To  pass  out  of  bloom,  as  a  plant.  Obs. 

ef'ilu  ence  (6f'lob-tris  ;  243),  n.  A  flowing  out,  or  emana¬ 
tion  ;  also,  that  which  flows  or  issues  from  any  body  or 
substance  ;  issue  ;  efflux. 

Bright  effluence  of  bright  essence  increate  !  Milton. 
ef'flu-ent  (-ent),  a.  [L.  effluens ,  - entis ,  p.  pr.  of  effluere  to 
flow  out ;  ex-\ -  Jluere  to  flow  :  cf.  F.  effluent.  See  fluent.] 
Flowing  out. «—  n.  That  which  flows  out,  as  a  stream, 
ef-flu'vi  al  (S-flob'vT-dl ;  243),  a.  Of  or  pert,  to  effluvia, 
ef-flu'vi  ous  (-ms),  a.  Pertaining  to,  resembling,  or  giv¬ 
ing  out,  effluvium. 

ef-iiu'vi-um  (-vT-wm),  n.  ;  pi.  -via  (-a).  [L.,  a  flowing 
out,  fr.  effluere  to  flow  out.  See  effluent,  a.]  1.  A  flow¬ 
ing  out,  as  of  blood.  Obs. 

2  Physics.  A  hypothetical  imponderable  medium  to  the 
efflux  of  which  from  electrified  bodies,  magnets,  etc.,  their 
powers  of  attraction  and  repulsion  were  formerly  ascribed. 

3.  Subtile  or  invisible  emanation  ;  exhalation  perceived  by 
the  sense  of  smell  ;  esp.,  noisome  or  noxious  exhalation  ; 
as,  the  effluvium  from  putrefying  bodies. 

ef'flus  (Sf'liiks),  n.  [See  effluent,  flux.]  1.  Act  or  proc¬ 
ess  of  flowing  out,  or  issuing  forth ;  effusion  ;  outflow ; 
as,  the  efflux  of  matter  from  an  ulcer. 

The  devout  affections  .  .  .  are  incessantly  in  efflux.  1.  Taylor. 

2.  That  which  flows  out ;  emanation  ;  effluence.  Thomson. 

3.  Philos.  =  effluvium,  2. 

4.  A  lapse  or  passing  (of  time) ;  hence,  end  ;  expiry. 

ef  flux'ion  (6-fluk'shftn),  n.  Efflux.  Racon. 

ef-fode',  v.  t.  [L.  efflodere.)  To  dig  out  or  up.  Obs. 
ef-fo'di-ent  (S-fo'di^nt),  a.  [L.  efflodiens ,  p.  pr.  of  effo- 
dere  to  dig  out.]  Zool.  Fossorial ;  burrowing. 

Ef-fo  di-en'ti-a  (-6n'shT-a),  n.  pi.  [NL.  See  effodient.] 
Zool.  An  old  group  comprising  the  fossorial  Edentata. 
The  term  has  recently  been  used  as  coextensive  with  Nomarthra, 
comprising  the  anrd-Varks  and  scaly  anteaters,  and  raised  to  the 
rank  of  a  separate  order. 

ef-force'  (6-fors' ;  201 ),  v.  t.  [OF.  esf order  (F.  s'efforcer 
to  exert  one’s  self).  See  effort.]  To  force.  Obs. 
ef-form' (6-f6rm'),  v.  t.  [rf--\- form.)  To  form  ;  shape. 

.  Rare.  —  ef'for-ma'tion  (Sf'tfr-ma'shtm),  n.  Rare. 
ef'fort  (6f'ort  ;  -ert ;  foi'merly  also  ef-fort'),  n.  [F.  effort , 
OF.  esf  or  t,  for  esf  or  z,  fr.  esforcier  (F.  s'efforcer  to  exert 
one’s  self),  LL.  exfortiare ,  fr.  L.  ex -  fortis  strong.  See 
force.]  1.  Power.  Obs. 

2.  Exertion  of  strength  or  power,  whether  physical  or 
mental,  in  performing  an  act  or  aiming  at  an  object ;  more 
or  less  strenuous  endeavor ;  as,  an  effort  to  scale  a  wall. 

We  prize  the  stronger  effort  of  his  power.  Pope- 

3.  A  production,  as  of  art  or  oratory. 

4.  Mech.  Active  or  effective  force  as  distinguished  from 
a  passive  resistance  as  called  into  action  by  sfich  a  force. 
Effort  and  resistance  are  equal  and  opposite  if  the  body  on 
which  they  act  is  not  undergoing  acceleration. 

Syn.  —  Endeavor,  attempt,  essay,  trial ;  struggle,  strain  ; 


ef-fect'er,  n.  One  that  effects, 
ef-fect'l-ble  (C-fek'tT-b’l).  a. 
Capable  of  being  done  ;  feasi¬ 
ble.  Rare. 

ef-fec'tion  (tf-fek'shiln),  n.  [L. 
effectio .]  1.  Effecting;  forma¬ 
tion  ;  doing.  Rare. 

2.  Math.  A  construction  ;  a  par¬ 
ticular  problem  based  on  some 
general  proposition.  Obs. 
ef-fec'tiv  Effective.  Ref.  Sp. 
ef-fec'tive-ly,  adv.  of  effec¬ 
tive. 

ef-fec'tive-ness,  n.  See  -ness. 
ef-fecfc'less,  a.  See  -less. 
ef  fec'tor.  n.  IL.)  An  effecter. 
ef-fec'tress.  ef-fec'trix,  n.  A 
female  effecter.  Obs. 
ef  fec'tu  al.  n.  Scots  Law.  An 
effectual  adjudication,  [tual. I 
ef-fec'tu-al-ly,  adv.  of  effec-| 


ef-fec'tu-al-ness,  u.  See  -ness. 

ef-fec'tu-oae  (0-f6k'tO-os),  a. 

Effectual.  Obs. 

ef-fec 'tu-ons  (-t7s),  a.  Effectual. 

Obs.  or  R.  —  ef-fec 'tu-ous-ly, 

adv.  Obs.  or  R. 

ef-feir'  (Scot.  ?-fer'),  ef-fere', 

v.i.  [OF.  aferir.]  To  belong; 

to  pertain.  Ohs.  or  Scots  Law. 

ef-feir',  n.  [Var.  of  affair.] 

Cause  ;  anpearance  ;  property  ; 

guise.  Obs.  Scot. 

ef-feir',  v.  t.  (See  afear.]  To 

make  afraid  ;  to  be  afraid  of. 

Obs.  Scot. 

ef-fem'i-nate-ne88,  n.  See  -ness. 
ef-fem  i-na'tion  (ii-f?m/T-na'- 
sh?7n),  n.  (L.  effeminatio.)  Ef- 
feminization.  Rare. 
effere.  +  effeir,  r.  i.  tf  n. 
ef'fer-ous  (Sf'er-tls),  a.  [L.  ef- 


ferus  savage  ;  ex  (interns.)  -f  fe¬ 
rns  wild.)  Like  a  wild  beast ; 
fierce.  Obs. 

ef-fer'ven-cy,  n.  [L.  effervens . 
p.  pr.  of  effei-vere  to  boil  up.J 
Overheating.  Obs. 
eFfer-ves'ci-ble  (eFer-vSs'Y-b’l), 
a.  See -able.  [newt.  I 

ef'fet,  n.  Dial,  form  of  eft,| 
ef  fete'ness,  n.  See  -ness. 
ef  fi-cace'.  n.  (F..  fr.  L.  effica¬ 
cia .]  Efficacy.  Obs. 
ef  fi-cac'i-ty  '(Pf'I-kfts'T-tY),  n. 

tL.  efficacitas:  cf.  F.  efficacitdA 
Iflicacy.  Rare.  [cient.  [ 

ef-fi'cient-ly.  adv.  of  effi-| 
ef-fierce',  v.  t.  (ex-  (intens.)  -f 
Jierce .]  To  make  fierce.  Obs. 
ef-flg'l-al  (5-fYj'T-dl),  a.  Of  or 
like  effigies.  Rare.  [An  effigy- 1 
||  ef-fi'gl-es  (-fTj'Y-ez),  n.  [L.]| 


ef-flrm'.  f  affirm. 
ef-flag'l-tate  (f-fl&i'Y-tat),  v.  t. 
[L.  efflagitare .]  To  ask  or  de¬ 
sire  eagerly.  Oos. 
ef'fla-gra'tion  (eFld-gra'shtfu), 
n.  [e/-(L.  ex-)  -f  L.  Jiagrare  to 
blaze.]  Emission  of  flame.  R. 
I|  ef  fleu  rage'  (P'fltVr&zh'),  n. 
[F.]  Med.  A  form  of  massage 
consisting  in  gentle  stroking, 
ef'flu-en-cy  (ff'loo-en-sl),  n.  Ef¬ 
fluence. 

ef-fluve'  (f-fl«5bv'  ;  24.*?),  n.  [F. 
effiuve.)  A  diffusion  of  electric¬ 
ity  from  an  electrified  body, 
ef-flu'vi-a,  n..  pi.  of  effluvium. 
ef-flu '  vi-a-ble;  P-fl  do  '  vVd-b’l ),  a. 
Capable  of  being  given  oft  as  an 
effluvium.  Obs. 
ef-flu 'vl-ate,  v.  i.  To  give  forth 
effluvium.  Rare. 


ef-flu  vi-og'ra-phy  <  -r.g'ro-fi ). 

n.  [L.  epiuriutn  a  flowing  out 
-f  -graph y.]  The  process  of  pro¬ 
ducing  images  on  photographic 
plates  by  the  silent  discharge. 
ef-flux',*r.  i.  5 r  t.  To  flow,  or  to 
cause  to  flow,  out.  Obs. 
ef-fo'li-ate,  r.  t.  (ef-  -f  foliate, 
v.]  To  open  into  leaf  ;  to  de¬ 
velop  leaves.  Obs. 
ef-fo  ll-a'tlo^f-lO'lY-a'shMn),  n. 
Removal  or  loss  of  foliage.  Rare. 
ef-form'a-tive,  a.  Formative. 
Obs. 

ef  fort',  v.  t.  To  strengthen.  Obs. 
ef'fort-ful,  a.  See  -ful. 
ef'fort-less.  a.  See  -less. 
ef-fo8'sion  (f-fbah'rtn),  n.  [L. 
effossio.  See  effodient.]  A 
digging  out  or  up.  Rare. 
ef-frac'tion  (r-frUk'shtfn),  v. 


fF.]  Forcible  breaking  open.  R. 

ef-frac'ture,  w.  [L.  effiraetura 
housebreaking.]  Fracture.  Obs. 
ef-fran'chise  ((-friln'c  h  i  z  ; 
-c h T z ),  v.  t.  (ef-  -f  franchise  : 
cf.  OF.  esfranchir.]  To  enfran¬ 
chise.  Rare.  —  ef-fran'chlae- 
ment,  n.  Rare. 
ef-fray'.  4*  affray,  n. 
ef'  fre-nate  (Pf'rC-nat).  ef'fre- 
nat  ed  (-nat/?d),  a.  (L.  effre- 
natvs  unbridled.]  Ungoverna¬ 
ble  ;  violent.  Obs. 
eFfre-na'tion  (-na'shi7n),n.  [L. 
effirenalio.)  Unruliness.  Obs. 
ef-front',  r.  t.  To  give  assur¬ 
ance  to  ;  also,  to  confuse  ;  to 
confound.  Obs. 
ef-front'ed.  p.  a.  [Cf.  F.  ef- 
front  e.]  Unblushing  ;  shame¬ 
less.  Obs. 


food,  foot ;  out,  oil ;  chair ;  go  ;  sing,  iijk  ;  then,  thin;  nature,  verdure  (250) ;  K  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144) ;  boN  ;  yet ;  zh  =  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to§§  in  Gotdb. 
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'labor,  toil.— Exertion,  effort,  application,  pains,  trouble. 
Exertion  is  in  general  the  active  (often  vigorous  or  labori¬ 
ous)  exercise  of  auy  power  or  faculty  ;  effort  commonly 
suggests  a  single  action  (often  with  a  definite  object  in 
view)  rather  than  continued  activity ;  as,  the  cpntmued  ex¬ 
ertion  of  memory,  a  strong  effort  of  will,  wearied  by  over- 
exertion ,  to  make  a  supreme  effort.  Application  is  assid¬ 
uous  exertion  ;  as,  “  By  my  own  indefatigable  application 
for  these  ten  years  past  ...  I  am  got  half  way  to  the  top 
of  jurisprudence”  ( Gray);  “a  face  pallid  with  intense  ap¬ 
plication  ”  (Motley).  Pains  is  toilsome  or  solicitous  effort ; 
trouble  implies  exertion  that  inconveniences  or  incom¬ 
modes  ;  as,  “  Those  luckless  brains  that  .  .  .  indite  much 
meter  with  much  pains  ”  ( Cowver ) ;  “  Is  twenty  hundred 
kisses  sucli  a  trouble (Shak.);  “Herein  I  teach  you 
how  you  shall  bid  God  ’ild  us  for  your  pains ,  and  thank  us 
for  your  trouble  ”  (id.).  See  try,  work,  busy. 
ef-front'er  y  (6-frun'ter-T),  n. ;  pi.  -eries  (-Tz).  [F.  effron¬ 
teries  fr.  effronte  shameless,  fr.  L.  effrons ,  - otitis ,  barefaced, 
shameless;  peril,  orig.,  putting  forth  the  forehead;  ex -j- 
frons  the  forehead.  See  front.]-  Impudent  transgression 
of  the  bounds  of  duty  or  decorum  ;  insulting  presumptu¬ 
ousness  ;  shameless  boldness  ;  barefaced  assurance. 

Corruption  lost  nothing  of  its  effrontery.  Bancroft. 
Syn.  —  Impudence,  sauciness.  See  audacity. 
ef-lulge'  (5-fillj'),  v.  t.  &  i.  :  ef-fulgel>'  (-fuljd') ;  ef- 
fulg'ing  (-ful'jing).  [L.  effulgere  to  shine  forth;  ex  -f- 
fulgere  to  flash,  shine.]  To  cause  to  shine  forth  ;  to  radi¬ 
ate  ;  beam.  Rare.  “  Effulging  .  .  .  fire.”  Thomson. 
ef-ful'gence  (S-ful'jcns),  n.  State  of  being  effulgent ;  ex¬ 
treme  brilliancy ;  radiant  splendor. 

The  effulgence  of  his  glory  abides.  Milton. 

The  bright  and  the  balmy  effulgence  of  morn.  Beattie. 
ef  ful'gent  (-jent),  a.  [L.  effulgens ,  -entis,  p.  pr.  of  effulgere .] 
Diffusing  a  flood  of  light ;  shining  ;  luminous  ;  radiant ; 
splendid.  “ Effulgent  rays.”  Cowper. 

ef  fund'  (S-fGnd'),  v.  t.  ;  -fund'ed  ;  -fund'ino.  [L.  effun- 
dere.  See  effuse.]  To  pour  out ;  to  effuse.  Now  Rare. 
ef-fuse'  (8-fus'),  a.  [L.  effusus ,  p.  p.  of  effundere  to  pour  out; 
ex  -f -fundere  to  pour.  See  fuse  to  melt.]  1.  Poured  out 
freely  ;  hence,  prodigal ;  profuse.  Obs.  or  R. 

So  should  our  joy  be  very  effuse.  Barron:. 

2.  Rot.  a  Diff  use ;  loosely  spreading,  as  the  panicle  of  a 
grass,  b  Spread  out  flat  without  definite  form,  as  the 
thallus  of  some  lichens.  Cf.  effigurate. 

3.  Zool.  a  Having  the  lips  of  the  aperture  separated  by  a 
gap  ;  —  said  of  certain  shells,  b  Loosely  connected  ;  — 
opposed  to  compact. 

ef-fuse'  (S-fuz'),  v.  t.  ;  EF-FUSED'(-fuzd')  ;  ef-fus'ing  (-fiiz'- 
Tng).  To  pour  out  or  forth,  as  a  liquid  ;  hence,  to  send 
forth  ;  to  shed  ;  dispense  ;  disseminata. 

With  gushing  blood  effused.  Milton. 

ef  fuse',  v.  i.  1.  To  emanate  ;  issue.  Thomson. 

2.  Physics.  To  flow  out  through  an  aperture  ;  —  said  of 
the  passage  of  gases  through  an  opening  of  sufficient  size 
to  permit  of  a  movement  of  the  fluid  as  a  mass.  See  ef¬ 
fusion,  4. 

ef-fu'sion  (8-fu'zlmn),  n.  [L.  effusio :  cf.  F.  effusion.'] 
1-  Act  of  eff  using,  or  pouring  out ;  as,  effusion  of  water, 
of  blood,  of  grace,  of  words,  and  the  like. 

To  save  the  e.(Tusion  of  my  people’s  blood.  Dryden. 
2.  That  which  is  effused,  or  poured  out ;  esp.,  an  unre¬ 
strained  utterance  in  speech  or  writing. 

Wash  me  with  that  precious  effusion.  Eikon  Basil  ike. 

The  light  effusions  of  a  heedless  hoy.  Byron. 

3-  Med.  a  Escape  of  a  fluid  from  its  natural  vessel,  either 
by  rupture  of  the  vessel  or  by  exudation  through  its  walls, 
b  The  liquid  escaping  or  exuded. 

4.  Physics.  Act  or  process  of  effusing;  specif.,  the  flow 
of  a  gas  through  an  aperture  the  diameter  of  which  is 
very  large  as  compared  with  that  of  the  molecules.  The 
velocity  with  which  a  gas  will  pass  through  such  an  open¬ 
ing  into  a  vacuum  is  inversely  proportional  to  the  square 
root  of  the  density  of  the  gas. 

elfusion  balance.  Physics.  An  apparatus  devised  by 
W.  N.  Shaw,  a  British  pnysicist,  for  the  study  of  ventila¬ 
tion,  consisting  of  connected  compartments  with  adjust¬ 
able  apertures  for  the  influx  and  efflux  of  air,  and  a 
pivoted  vane  for  indicating  the  direction  of  the  currents, 
ef  fu'sive  (8-fu'sTv),  a.  1.  Pouring  out;  pouring  forth 
freely.  “  Washed  with  the  effusive  wave.”  Pope. 

2.  Unduly  emotional ;  excessively  demonstrative. 

3.  Geol.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  pouring  forth  of  lava  ;  as, 
effusive  rocks  (volcanic  rocks  or  surface  lavas  as  disting, 
from  so-called  intrusive  or  plutonic  rocks) ;  the  effusive 
period  of  a  lava  (distinguished  from  intratelluric  period). 
—  ef-fu'sive  ly,  adv.  —  el-fu'sive-ness,  n. 

eft  (8ft),  n.  [AS.  efete  lizard.  See  newt.]  Zool.  Orig., 
a  lizard  or  lizardlike  animal  ;  now,  usually,  a  newt,  esp. 
the  European  species  Triton  ndstatus  or  T.  vulgaris. 
eft,  adv.  [AS.  eft  again,  afterwards.  See  aft,  after.] 
Again;  yet  again  ;  after;  afterwards.  Archaic. 

I  wold  never  eft  comen  into  the  snare.  Spenser. 

eft-soon'  (-soon')  1  adv.  [ME.  eftsone ,  eftsones  ;  AS.  eft-\- 
elt-soons' (-soonz')  (  sono  soon.  See  eft;  soon.]  1.  Again; 


ef-front'u-ouB,  a.  Impudent; 
saucy.  Obs.  —  ef- front 'u-ous-ly, 
adv.  Obs. 

ef-froy'a-ble,  a.  [F.]  Frightful. 
Obs.  [Sp.\ 

ef-frunt'er-y.  Effrontery.  Ref.  | 
effucion.  +  effusion. 
ef-fude'.  v.  t.  [Irreg.  fr.  L.  ef¬ 
fundere.)  To  effund.  Obs. 
ef-ful'gent-ly,  adv.  of  efful¬ 
gent. 

ef-fulmi-na'tion,  ».  [ef-  -f  ful- 
m ination.)  'I' he  discharge  of  a 
thunderbolt;  denunciation.  Obs. 
ef-fu  ma-bil'i-ty,  n.  Capability 
of  flying  off  in  fumes.  Obs. 
ef  fume',  v.  t.  [L.  effumare  to 
emit  smoke :  ex  -f  furnace  to 
smoke,  fr.  fnmus  smoke.]  To 
breathe  or  puff  out.  Obs. 
ef-fuse',  n.  Effusion.  Obs.  Shak. 
ef  fu'siv.  Effusive.  Ref.  Sp. 
ef  fuze'.  Effuse.  Ref.  Sp. 

E.  FI.  Abbr.  Ells  Flemish, 
e  flam'ma  pe'te-re  .  .  .ci'bum 
pgt'C-re).  [L.]  To  fetch  food 
out  of  the  flame  ;  that  is,  to  get 
bv  desperate  means. 

Terence  ( Eunuchus ,  III.  ii.  38). 
e-flect'ed.  a.  [e-  -f  I fleet  ere  to 
bend.]  Bent  abruptly  outward, 
efne  even,  evene,  n. 
e-fo've-o  late.  a.  [e-  +  foveo- 
late.)  Bot.  Not  foveolate. 

E.  Fr.  Abbr.  Ells  French, 
ef'reet  (Sf'r5t).  Var.  of  afrit. 


I  eft.  Ohs.  Scot.  var.  of  aft. 
efter.  eftlr.  Rafter. 
eft'eBt,  ".  Easiest,  or  deftest ; 
—  doubtful  use  bv  Shakespeare 
<  Much  Ado ,  Art  1 V.  Sc.  it), 
eg.  +  EDGE. 

eg.  Eg**.  Obs.  or  Ref.  Sp. 

Eg-  Abbr.  Egypt ;  Egyptian  ; 
Egyptology. 

e  g.  Abbr.  Exempli  gratia  (L., 
for  example). 

e  gad'  (P-g&d'),  inter).  Euphe¬ 
mism  for,  “by  God.”  [pile. I 
e-gag 'ro-pile.  ’  Var.  of  &o a gro-I 
e'gil.e'gail.  a.  [Y.e.gal.)  Equal. 
O  s.  —  e'gal-ly,  adv.  Obs. 

I)  d  ga  li  td'  (a'ga'le'ta'),  n.  [F.] 
Equality. 

e-gal'i-ty,  n.  [ME.  egalite ,  F. 
cgalite.)  Equality.  Obs.,  ex¬ 
cept  as  revived  to  convey  the 
associations  of  the  French  ‘word 
with  personal  rights, 
e-gar',  v.  i.  [F.  s’dgarert o  go 
astray.]  To  wander  away  ;  to 
stray.  Obs. 

Egb.  Abbr.  Egbert. 

Eg'ba  (C-g'bri),  n.  A  Negro  of 
the  moat  powerful  of  the  Yoruba 
peoples.  Their  seat  is  A  beokuta 
in  British  Sudan.  See  Yoruba. 
Eg'bert  (6g'b5rt),  n.  [AS.  Ecy- 
beorht ;  cf.  AS.  ecg  edge, 
sword,  and  beorht  bright.] 
Masc.  prop.  name.  L.  Egbertus 
(eg-bflr'tus)  ;  It.  Si  Pg.  Egberto 


a  second  time  ;  afterwards  ;  also,  soon  afterwards  ;  forth¬ 
with  ;  at  once.  Archaic. 

The  champion  stout  eftsoons  dismounted.  Spenser. 
2.  From  time  to  time  ;  often.  Obs. 

e-gest'  (e-j8st'),  v.  t.  ;  e-gest'ed;  e-gest'ing.  [L.  egestus , 
p.  p.  of  egei'ere  to  carry  out,  to  discharge  ;  e  out  -f-  gerere 
to  carry.]  Physiol.  To  cast  or  throw  out;  to  void,  as  ex¬ 
crement  ;  to  excrete,  as  indigestible  matter  ;  in  an  extended 
sense,  to  excrete  by  the  lungs,  skin,  or  kidneys, 
e-ges'ta  (e-jes'td),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  neut.  pi.  from  p.  p.  of  L. 
egei'ere.  See  egest.]  Physiol.  That  which  is  egested,  or 
thrown  off  from  the  body  by  the  various  excretory  chan¬ 
nels  ;  excrements  ;  —  opposed  fro  ingesta. 
e-ges'tion  (-chfm),  n.  [L.  egestio.]  Physiol.  Act  or  proc¬ 
ess  of  egesting. 

e-ges'tive  (-tTv),  a.  [From  egest.]  Physiol.  Of  or  per¬ 
taining  to  egestion  ;  —  opposed  to  ingestive. 
egg  (Sg),  v.  t.  ;  egged  (8gd) ;  egg'ing.  [ME.  eggen,  Icel. 
eggja ,  fr.  egg  edge.  See  edge.]  To  urge  on  ;  to  instigate  ; 
to  incite  ;  —  often  with  on. 

Adam  and  Eve  he  egged  to  ill.  Piers  Plowman. 

[She]  did  egg  him  on  to  tell.  Warner. 

egg  (8g),  n.  [Icel.  egg  ;  akin  to  AS.  wg  (whence  ME.  ey), 
Sw.  agg ,  Dan.  teg,  G.  &  D.  ei,  and  prob.  to  OSlav.  aye, 
jaje ,  L.  ovum ,  Gr.  a»6u,  Ir.  ugh ,  Gael,  ubh,  and  peril,  to  L. 
avis  bird.  Cf.  oval.]  1.  a  The  oval  or  spheroidal  repro¬ 
ductive  body  produced  by  birds 
and  many  reptiles,  from  which, 
after  a  period  of  incubation  or 
development, the  young  hatches 
out ;  esp.,  in  common  usage, 
that  of  the  domestic  hen ; 
hence,  any  of  the  correspond¬ 
ing  but  smaller  and  usually 
simpler  reproductive  bodies  of 
other  animals.  The  egg  of  a 
bird  when  recently  laid  con¬ 
tains  a  ball  of  yellow  food  ma¬ 
terial,  the  yolk ,  upon  which  lies 
a  small  disk  of  protoplasmic 
material  (thee  i  cat  ride  or  tread), 
from  which  the  embryo  devel¬ 
ops.  These  constitute  the  egg  in 
the  biological  sense  (b  below;, 
or  ovum.  The  structures  which  surround  it  are  for  its  nu¬ 
triment  and  protection  ;  as  the  white,  or  albumen ,  a  clear 
semifluid  mass  of  albuminous  material ;  the  skin,  or  mem¬ 
brana  putaminis ,  a  tough  two-layered  membrane  lining 
the  shell ;  and  finally  the  thin  blit  rigid  calcareous  shell. 
The  eggs  of  birds  are,  however,  exceptional  in  their  size, 
amount  of  yolk,  and  complexity  of  the  envelopes,  the  egg 
of  moat  animals  consisting  essentially  of  the  germ  cell,  or 
ovum,  or  of  the  young  embryo  developing  from  it,  sur¬ 
rounded  by  a  more  or  less  resistant  membrane.  Hence : 
b  Biol.  The  female  germ  cell  of  an  animal  or  plant ;  an 
ovum.  See  ovum,  germ  cell. 

2.  Anything  resembling  an  egg  in  form  or  function, 
egg  and  dart  or  anchor  or  tongue,  Arch.,  an  egg-shaped 
ornament,  alternat¬ 
ing  with  another  in 
the  form  of  a  dart, 
or  anchor,  or  tongue, 
used  to  enrich  the 
ovolo.  —  to  have  all 
one’s  eggs  in  one  basket, 
to  have  all  one’s  capi¬ 
tal  employed  in  one  investment, 
egg,  v'  l-  1-  To  apply  eggs  to,  as  in  dressing  glove  leather ; 
to  cover  or  mix  with  eggs,  as  for  cooking. 

2.  To  pelt  with  eggs.  Colloq. 
egg  albumin-  Chein.  Ovalbumin.  See  also  albumin. 
egg  apparatus.  Bot.  A  group  of  three  cells  at  the  mi- 
cropylar  end  of  the  embryo  sac  in  seed  plants,  consisting 
of  the  egg  and  two  sterile  cells,  or  synergids.  The  egg 
apparatus,  together  with  the  antipodal  cells,  is  regarded  as 
representing  a  reduced  prothallium, 
egg  case  Zool:  a  A  protective  capsule,  variously  formed 
in  different  animals,  inclosing  one  or  more  eggs  ;  an 
ootheca.  The  eggs  of  many  sharks,  rays,  marine  mollusks, 
and  insects  are  inclosed  in  such  capsules,  b  The  silken 
pouch  in  which  many  spiders  carry  their  eggs, 
egg  cell-  Biol.  The  femald  germ  cell,  or  egg  proper,  ex¬ 
clusive  of  any  envelopes  derived  from  or  consisting  of 
other  cells.  See  egg. 

egg  coal.  A  size  of  anthracite  coal.  See  coal. 
egg  CUP-  A  cup  made  to  hold  an  eg£  to  be  eaten  from  the 
shell,  or  sometimes  made  double  with  one  cup  larger  to 
break  the  egg  into. 

egg  dance.  A  dance  ill  which  the  dancer,  blindfolded, 
tries  to  pass  among  a  number  of  eggs  w  ithout  breaking 
any  ;  —  formerly  common  in  England, 
egg'eater  (eg'et'er),  n..  or  egg '-eating  snake.  Any  of 
several  species  of  small  harmless  colubrine  snakes  of  the 
genus  Dasypeltis,  of  central  and  southern  Africa,  which 
feed  on  birds’  egsrs.  The  lower  processes  of  the  cervical  verte¬ 
bra?  project  into  the  esophamis  and  form  an  apparatus  for  pierc¬ 
ing  the  shell  of  the  egg  ho  that  its  contents  may  be  swallowed, 
eg'ger  (Sg'er),  n.  [Etymol.  uncertain.]  Any  of  various 

(Sg-b5r'to) ;  G.  Eckbert  (ek'- 
b  rt),  Egbert  (Pg'bCrt). 

egd.  Egged.  Ref.  Sp. 

ege.  kgo. 

ege.  Obs.  or  Scot.  var.  of  edge. 

E-ge'an-  Var.  of  Aegean. 
egede.  a.  Silly  ;  foolish.  Obs. 
e-ge’/i-date.  r.  t.  [L.  egelidare.) 

To  make  fluid  ;  to  thaw.  Obs. 
e'gence  (e'jcns),  e'gen-cy  (-j'"n- 
Kl),  n.  [L.  rgens ,  -entis,  p.  pr.  of 
egere  to  be  needy,  suffer  want.] 

State  of  needing*,  or  of  suffering 
a  natural  want.  Rare. 
e'gent.  n.  [L.  egens,  -entis,  p.  p. 
of  ege  re  to  be  needy.]  A  needy 
or  poor  person.  Obs. 
e'ger.  *}•  eager,  [of  eagre. I 
e'ger.  Obs.  or  dial.  Eng.  var.  | 
eg'er-an  (Fg'Pr-on),  n.  [From 
Eger,  in  Bohemia.]  Min.  A 
hrown  Bohemian  vesuvianite. 

E-ge'ri  a  (f-je'rl-d),  n.  [L.,  fr. 

Or.  ’ Hyepta  ]  1.  Rom.  Myth. 

See  Diana,  2. 

2.  Astron.  See  asteroid,  Table. 
e-ger'mi-nate.  v.  i.  [L.  egenni- 
nare.)  To  germinate.  Obs. 

E-ge'us  (f'-je'tis).  D.  Bib. 
egg'-apyple.  n.  The  eggplant, 
eg'gar.  Var.  of  eggek  (moth), 
egg  terry.  The  bird  cherry  of 
Europe.  Dial.  Eng. 
egg  bird.  Any  of  various  sea 
birds  whose  eggs  are  used  for 


moths  of  the  family  Lasiocampidae,  esp.  of  the  genera 
Eriogaster  and  Lasiocampa.  Their  larvae  are  destructive 
to  the  foliage  of  trees. 

eg?  glass  A  small  sandglass5  running  about  three 
minutes,  for  marking  time  in  boiling  eggs;  also,  a  small 
glass  for  holding  an  egg  at  table, 
egg'ler  (Sg'ler),  n.  One  who  gathers,  or  deals  in,  eggs, 
egg  membrane.  Embryo/.  A  membrane  enveloping  an 
egg  ;  —  sometimes  limited  to  the  vitelline  membrane,  or 
cell  wall,  of  the  egg,  in  other  cases  applied  to  envelopes 
of  extraneous  origin,  as  the  membrana  putaminis. 
egg  mite.  Any  mite  which  devours  insects’  eggs,  os  Ao- 
thrus  ovivorus .  which  destroys  those  of  the  cankerworiu. 
egg'nog'  (8g'u5g'),  n.  A  drink  consisting  of  eggs  beaten 
up  with  sugar,  milk,  and  (usually)  wine  or  spirits, 
egg'plant'  (-plant'),  n.  a  A 
melongena),  of  East  Indian 
origin,  allied  to  the  potato, 
b  The  large  smooth  ovoid 
fruit  of  this  plant,  w-hite  or 
dark  purple  when  ripe.  It 
is  highly  esteemed  as  a  gar¬ 
den  vegetable,  being  usually 
sliced,  dipped  in  batter  or 
bread  crumbs,  and  fried, 
egg'-shaped',  a.  Like  a 
hen’s  egg  in  form  ;  ovoid. 
egg'slielL  (8g'sh81/),  n.,  or, 
ch  iefly  in  sense  2,  egg  sheU. 

1.  The  shell  or  hard  exterior 
covering  of  an  egg,  or  something  resembling  eggshell. 

2.  Any  of  various  gastropod  shells,  of  Ovu/it  or  allied 
genera,  having  a  smooth  surface  and  somewhat  oval  or 
shuttlelike  outline. 

egg  trot.  Man.  An  easy,  cautious  trot,  as  if  carrying 

eggs  ;  —  called  also  eggu  ife's  trot. 

eg'lan-tine  (8g'lfin-tln ;  277),  n.  [F.  eglantine,  fr.  OF.  ai- 
glent  brier,  hip  tree,  fr.  (an  assumed)  LL.  derivative  fr.  L. 
acus  needle.  See  edge.]  a  The  sweetbrier  (Rosa  rubigi- 
nosa).  b  More  rarely,  the  Austrian  brier  (R.  eglanteria). 

Milton,  in  the  following  lines,  has  applied  the  name 
to  some  twining  plant,  perhaps  the  honeysuckle. 

Through  the  sweetbrier,  or  the  vine, 

Or  the  twisted  eglantine.  V Allegro. 

“  In  our  early  writers  and  in  Gerarde  and  the  herbalists,  it 
was  a  shrub  with  wfhite  flowers.”  Dr.  Prior. 

e'gO  (e'go  ;  5g'o  ;  277  :  see  note  below),  n.  [L.,  lit.,  I.  See  I, 
pron.]  a  Schol.  Philos.  The  entire  man  considered  as  union 
of  soul  and  body,  b  Metaph.  The  conscious  and  permanent 
subject  of  all  psychical  experiences,  whether  held  to  be 
directly  known  or  known  only  through  reflective  thought ; 
—  opposed  to  non-ego.  c  Psychol.  The  self,  whether  con¬ 
sidered  as  an  organization  or  system  of  mental  states,  or 
as  the  consciousness  of  the  individual’s  distinction  from 
other  selves  and  so  as  contrasted  with  an  alter  or  alter  ego. 

**  The  unity  of  the  ego,"  then,  to  quote  the  admirable  summing 
up  of  M.  Hi  bot,  “  in  a  psychological  sense,  is  therefore  the  cohe¬ 
sion,  during  a  given  time,  of  a  certain  number  of  clear  states  of 
consciousness,  accompanied  by  others  less  clear,  and  by  a  multi¬ 
tude  of  physiological  states,  which,  without  being  accompanied 
by  consciousness  like  the  others,  yet  operate  as  much  and  even 
more  than  the  former.  Unity,  in  fact,  means  coordination.” 

F.  H.  Giddings. 

In  the  U.  S.  the  pronunciation  e'go,  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  accepted  rules  for  English  pronunciation  of 
Latin  words,  still  prevails  for  this  word  and  its  deriva¬ 
tives,  but  according  to  the  Oxford  E.  D.  this  pronuncia¬ 
tion  is  now  seldom  heard  in  England. 

e'go-ism  (e'go-Tz’m;  8g'o-  ;  cf.  ego),  n.  [F.  egdisme,  fr. 
L.  ego  I.  See  I ;  cf.  egotism.]  1.  Philos,  a  The  doctrine 
that  the  individual  consciousness  alone  is  knowable ;  — 
used  vaguely  for  solipsism,  b  The  doctrine  of  certain  ex¬ 
treme  adherents  or  disciples  of  Descartes  and  of  Fichte, 
which  finds  all  the  elements  of  knowledge  in  the  ego  and 
the  relations  which  it  implies  qr  provides  for. 

2.  Excessive  love  and  thought  of  self  ;  the  habit  of  re¬ 
garding  one’s  self  as  the  center  of  every  interest ;  living 
for  self-interest. ;  also,  the  ethical  theory  which  views  self- 
interest  or  self-development  as  the  end  of  moral  action  ;  — 
opposed  to  altruism. 

3.  Reference  to,  or  exaltation  of,  one’s  own  experience, 
conception,  or  manner  of  living,  esp.  in  matter  of  opinion. 

4.  =  egotism,  1. 

Syn.  —  Egoism,  egotism  agTee  in  implying  intense  concen¬ 
tration  upon  one’s  self.  But  egoism  (which  is  frequently 
opposed  to  altruism)  is  less  likely  than  egotism  to  suggest 
offensive  self-conceit.  See  pride. 

She  preferred  to  he  herself,  with  the  egoism  of  women  ! 

G.  Meredith. 

There  is  one  species  of  egotism  which  is  truly  disgusting;  not 
that  which  lends  ub  to  communicate  our  feelings  to  others,  but 
tli at  which  would  reduce  the  feelings  of  others  to  an  identity 
witli  our  own.  Coleridge. 

e'go-ist,  n.  [F.  Sgoiste.  See  egoism.]  1.  One  given 
overmuch  to  egoism,  or  thoughts  of  self. 

1,  dullard  egoist,  taking  no  special  recognition  of  such  noble¬ 
ness.  (  ‘a  rl i  ||. 


food  ;  esp.,  in  the  West  Indies, 
the  sooty  tern. 

egg '-bound',  a.  Unable  to  de¬ 
posit  an  egg  (formed);  —  said  of 
poultry  or  birds, 
egg  cement.  Zool.  A  secretion 
by  which  eggs,  ns  those  of  many 
crustaceans,  are  fastened  togeth¬ 
er  or  to  some  object, 
egg  cord.  =  egg  tube  a. 
egge.  edge,  egg. 
egg'er.  n.  [See  1st  ego.]  One 
who  eggs,  or  incites, 
egg'er.  «.  [See  ego,  ;/.]  One 
who  collects  eirgs. 

Eg'gertz’s  meth  od  (£g'erts-Yz). 
Chem.  A  colorimetric  method 
of  determining  the  percentage  of 
combined  carbon  i n  iron  or  steel . 
egg'er  y  (<  g'5r-Y),  »•  A  place 
where  eggs  arc  deposited  (as  by 
sea  birds)  or  kept  ;  nest.  Rare. 
egg  glue.  =  EGG  CEMENT, 
egg  hot',  n.  A  hot  drink,  like 
flip,  with  egg  in  it.  O'is 
egg'ing.  />.  i>r.  \  i'b.  n.  of  egg. 
egg'ment,  n.  [egg.x.  t.  -f  -went.') 
Instigation  ;  incitement.  Obs. 
egg  nu  leus.  Biol.  The  female 
pronucleus. 

egg  oil.  See  oil.  Table  IT. 
egg  narasite.  Any  of  numerous 
small  hymenopterous  insects, 
which,  in  the  larval  stage,  live 
within  the  eggs  of  other  insects. 
«gg'-peg',  n.  Sloe.  Dial.  Eng. 


egg  pod.  The  membrana  puta¬ 
minis. 

egg  pop.  A  kind  of  eggnog. 

Aew  Eng. 

eggs'-and-ba'con.  //.  a  A  kind 

ol  narcissus  (Narcissus  incom- 
parabilis).  b  The  bird’s-l’oot 
trefoil.  Dial.  Eng. 

Egg  Saturday.  The  Saturday 
before  Shrove  Tuesday, 
egg  sleeker.  Founding.  A 
molder’s  tool  forebaning  out 
hollow  hemisphencal  suriaces. 
egg  stone.  Oolite, 
egg  tooth.  A  hard  sharp  prom¬ 
inence  on  the  tip  of  the  beak  or 
nose  of  embryo  birds  and  ovip¬ 
arous  reptile*,  with  which  they 
break  through  the  eggshell, 
egg  tube.  Anat.  a  line  of  the 
columns  of  germinal  cells 
formed  by  the  ingrowth  of  the 
epithelium  of  the  ovary,  from 
which  the  Graafian  follicles  and 
eggs  are  derived,  b  An  oviduct 
egg  urchin.  Zool.  Any  globu¬ 
lar  thin-shelled  sen  urchin, 
egg  whip.  A  kind  of  egg  beater. 
egg'wife/,  n.  A  woman  who 

sells  eggs. 

egg'wife’s7  trot.  =  egg  trot. 
egg'y  (‘K'f).  a.  Having  egg  or 
egirs  ;  also,  having  egg  stain, 
egbe.  +  eye. 
eghte.  eight. 
eghtil.  +  kttle. 


!  eghwar.  4*  ay  where. 
eg  Mops  (8j'I-15ps;  e'jT-).  Var- 
of  .kg  i  loi»s. 

1  Egipcian.  *r  Egyptian. 

I  egir.  eager,  a. 
e'gis.  Var.  of  ^EGIS. 

Eg'lah.  Bib. 

Eg'la-im  (fg'lft-Im).  Bib. 
e-g  an'du-larCf-glftn'dfi-ldr),  •- 
g.an'du-lose  (-los),  e  glan'du- 
lous  (-IjZb),  a.  [e-  +  glandular, 
•lose,  -lous.)  Destitute  of  glands, 
eg  la-tere'  (fg'la-ter'),  eg  lan- 
tere',  eg'len-ter.  n.  [ ME.  eglen- 
ter,  OF.  aiglentier,Y.  6 glantier . 
See  eglantine.]  Eglantine. 
Ohs.  or  Archaic. 
egle.  eagle. 
eglog.  +  eclogue. 
e-glom'er-ate.  v.  t.  Sr  i.  [e-  4- 
glomerate.)  To  unwind.  Obs. 
Eg'lon  (f g'18n),  n.  Bib.  King 
ol  Moab  and  oppressor  of  the 
Israelites  during  the  time  of  the 
judges,  who  was  killed  by  Eliud, 
a  Benjamite,  who  came  with 
tribute. 

eg'ma.  n.  Humorous  contrac¬ 
tion  of  enigma.  Shak. 

||  e'go  et  rex  me'us.  [L.]  I 
and  my  king;  —  the  proper  order 
in  Latin,  but  taken  ns  instance 
of  egotism.  Cardinal  Wolsey- 
e'go  hood,  n.  See -hood. 
e  go'l-cal  (£-g5'I-kal),  a.  Per¬ 
taining  to  egoism.  Rare. 


Hen’s  Egg  (Diagrammatic 
Section).  a  Cicatricle  ; 
b  White  Yolk ;  c  Yolk 
Membrane;  d  Yellow 
Yolk  ;  e  Shell  ;  /  Albu¬ 
men  or  White;  gg  Cha- 
laza*;  /A  h'*  Layers  of  Mein- 
braua  Putaminis,  inclosing 
Air  Space  i. 


Egg  and  Dart. 


solanaceous  plant  (Solatium 


ale,  senate,  care,  iim,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofri;  eve,  Svent,  end,  recent,  makSr;  ice,  Ill;  old,  obey,  orb,  6dd,  s8ft,  connect; 

U  Foreign  Word.  4*  Obsolete  Yariuut  of.  +  combined  with.  =  equals. 


use,  unite,  urn,  up,  circus,  menu ; 


EGOISTIC 


703 


EIGHTY 


2  A  believer  in  egoism. 

So  far  as  reality  consists  in  particular*,  so  far  it  pertains  to  each 
experience  for  itself  alone  ;  and  so  far  the  solipsist  in  theory 
and  the  egoist,  or  the  solipsist  in  conduct,  are  logically  unassail¬ 
able  ;  even  though  the  proper  place  to  put  them  be,  as  Schopen¬ 
hauer  said,  the  madhouse.  James  Ward. 

e'go-is'tic  (e'go-Ts'tJk  ;^Sg'6- ;  cf.  ego)  )  a.  1.  Pertaining  to 
egois'ti-cal  (e'go-Ts'tT-k&l;  Sg'o-)  j  egoism;  imbued 
with  egoism,  or  self-love. 

Egoistic  pleasure  in  making  men  jniserable.  G.  Eliot. 

2.  Of  or  pertaining  to  an  ego,  self,  or  consciousness. 

A  duty  .  .  .  is  what  I  owe  to  another,  and  is  not  constituted  by 
the  interior  egoistic  relations  of  a  single  subject.  J.  Marti  neau. 
e-gopll'o-ny  (e-g5f'o-iiT),  n.  [Gr.  aiyo,-,  goat  -f  (fooiy 
voice.]  Med.  A  modification  of  the  voice  resembling  the 
bleating  of  a  goat,  heard  on  auscultation  of  the  chest  in 
certain  diseases,  as  in  pleurisy  with  effusion. — egO-phcn'- 
ic  (e'go-f5n'Tk),  a. 

e'go-tism  (e'go-tiz’m  ;  gg'o- ;  277  :  cf.  ego),  n.  [L.  ego  I 
-f-  ending  -lism  for  -ism,  prob.  influenced  by  other  English 
words  in  -tisin  fr.  the  Greek,  where  t  is  not  part  of  the  end¬ 
ing,  as  despotism.  See  egoism.]  1.  The  practice  of  too 
frequently  using  the  word  I ;  hence,  a  speaking  or  writing 
overmuch  of  one’s  self  ;  self-exaltation  ;  self-praise. 

His  excessive  egotism ,  which  filled  all  objects  with  himself. 

Hazlxtt. 

2.  Living  in  and  for  one’s  own  ideas,  appetites,  or  inter¬ 
ests ;  egoism. 

When  the  phenomenon  of  Christian  martyrdom  tookthe  Homan 
magistrates  by  surprise,  it  presented  to  them  the  aspect  of  mere 
•obstinate  egotism,  —  a  setting  up  of  self  and  its  whimsies  against 
sanctities  dear  to  the  universal  heart  of  man.  J.  Martineau. 
Syn.  —  See  egoism. 

■e'go-tlst  (-tlst),  n.  [L.  ego  I  -f-  ending  -tist  for  -ist.  See 
egotism  ;  cf.  egoist.]  One  addicted  to  egotism  ;  one  who 
speaks  much  of  himself  or  his  own  deeds  or  affairs, 
e  gO-tis'iiC  (-tls'tik)  )  a.  Addicted  to,  or  manifesting, 
e  go  tis'ti  cal  (-ti-kal)  I  egotism.— e  go-tis'ti  cal-ly ,adr. 
O'gO-tize  (-tlz),  v.  i.  ;  e'go-tized  (-tizd) ;  e'go-tiz'ing  (-tiz'- 
Tng).  [See  egotism.]  T<>  talk  or  w-rite  as  an  egotist. 
e-gre'giOUS  (e-gre'jTis ;  -jT-fts),  a.  [L.  egregius,  lit.,  sep¬ 
arated  or  chosen  from  the  herd,  i.  e.,  distinguished,  ex¬ 
cellent;  e  out  -f-  grex ,  gregis ,  herd.  See  gregarious.] 

1.  Prominent;  eminent;  distinguished.  Obs .  or  Humorous . 
His  [Wycliffe’s]  egregious  labors  are  not  to  be  neglected.  Milton. 

2.  Remarkable  for  bad  quality;  flagrant;  gross;  as,  an 
egregious  rascal ;  an  egregious  ass  ;  an  egregious  mistake. 
—  e-gre'gious-ly,  adv. — e-gre'gious-ness,  n. 

e'gress  (e'grgs),  n.  [L.  egressus ,  fr.  egredi  to  go  out;  e 
out  -f-  gradi  to  go.  See  grade.]  1.  Act  of  going  out,  or 
leaving,  or  the  power  to  leave  ;  departure. 

Embarred  from  all  egress  and  regress.  Holland. 
2  Astron.  The  emergence  of  a  heavenly  body  from  eclipse, 
occultation,  or  transit. 

3.  A  place  or  means  of  exit ;  an  outlet. 

e  gress'  (e-gres'),  v.  i.  To  go  out ;  to  depart ;  to  leave, 
e  gres'sion  (e-grSsh'zm),  n.  [L.  egressio.]  1.  Act  of  going 
out;  egress;  emergence. 

2.  An  outburst ;  outbreaking,  as  of  emotion.  Obs. 
e'gret  (e'gret ;  eg'rgt ;  277),  n.  [F.  aigret  egret,  tuft  of 
feathers,  dim.  fr.  the  Ger¬ 
manic  source  of  heron. 

See  heron  ;  cf.  aigret.] 

1.  Any  of  various  herons, 
many  of  them  with  pure 
white  plumage,  which  bear 
long  plumes  on  the  lower 
part  of  the  back  during  the 
breeding  season.  These 
plumes,  which  have  long 
stiff  shafts  and  soft  loose 
barbs,  are  the  aigrettes  of 
commerce.  Several  species 
of  egrets,  as  the  American 
egret  (Herodias  egretta ),  the  snowry  egret  (Egretta  candi- 
e'issima ),  and  the  reddish  egret  ( Dichromanassa  rufa ), 
were  formerly  abundant  in  Florida  and  the  Gulf  States, 
but  have  been  nearly  exterminated  for  the  sake  of  their 
plumes  (see  aigret,  2).  The  European  species  are  the 
greater  egret  (Herodias  alba )  and  lesser  egret  ( Garzetta 
garzetta) . 

2.  A  plume  of  an  egret,  or  a  plume  or  ornament  likened 
thereto  ;  an  aigrette. 

3.  Bot.  The  coma  of  a  seed,  as  thistledown.  Rare. 
egret  monkey.  An  East  Indian  macaque  ( Macacus  cy- 

nomolgus).  < 

O-gur'gi-tate  (t-eGr'jT-tat),  v.  t.  ;  -tat'ed  (-tat'Sd) ;  -tak¬ 
ing  (-tat'ing).  [L.  egurgitatus ,  p.  p.  of  egurgitare  to  pour 
out.]  To  vomit  forth.  Rare. 

^E  &yP'tian  (e-jTp'shan),  a.  [L.  Aegyptius,  Gr.  Alyunnos, 
fr.  Aiyun-To?  (L.  Aegyptus)  Egypt:  cf.  F.  egyptien.  Cf. 
gypsy.]  1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  Egypt  or  the  Egyptians. 

2.  Gypsy.  Obs.  or  Hist. 

Egyptian  bath  sponge.  =  DISHCLOTH  gourd.  —  E.  bean,  a  The 
Indian  lotus,  or  its  beanlike  seed,  b  The  hyacinth  bean. 
E.  blue.  =  copper  glass.  —  E.  bondage,  severe  and  oppressive 
bondage  like  that  of  the  Israelites  in  Egypt.  — E.  chlorosis. 
Med.  =  ankylostomiasis.  —  E.  cloth,  mummy  cloth.  —  E. 
clover,  berseem.  —  E.  cotton.  See  under  cotton.  — E.  darkness, 
darkness  such  as  Moses  brought  upon  Egypt  (Ex.  x.  22, 
23).  — E.  days.  See  dismal,  ?>.,  1.  — E.  ginger,  the  root  of  the 
taro.  —  E.  goose,  a  handsomely  colored  wild  goose  (Chena- 
lopex segyptica)  of  Africa  and  Palestine.  The  colored  Egyp¬ 
tian  goose  is  an  ornamental  domestic  variety  of  goose  of 
tall  slender  build,  raised  chiefly  for  show  purposes.  — E. 


Lesser  Egret  ( Garzetta  garzetta ) 
of  Europe. 


grass,  a  grass  (Dactylocteni urn  aegypiium)  of  creeping  habit, 
with  flngerlike  spikes.  It  is  a  weed  in  all  warm  countries. 
In  Africa  a  decoction  of  its  seeds  is  used  for  inflamma- 
"tion  of  the  kidneys.  —  Egyptian  gum.  See  gum  Arabic.— 
E.  indigo,  a  kind  of  indigo  yielded  by  the  shrub  Cracca 
apoiinea  of  southern  Europe;  also,  the  plant  itself .  — E. 
liturgies.  See  liturgy,  1,  II.  —  E.  lotus,  a  Originally,  either 
of  two  blue  water  lilies  ( Castalia  (  ceralea  and  C.  lotus) 
cultivated  from  earliest  times  by  the  Egyptians,  among 
whom  the  flower  was  sacred,  b  In  modern  horticulture, 
the  Indian  lotus  (Nelumbo  nelumbo).  See  under  Indian.— 
E.  millet,  a  Pearl  millet,  b  .Tohnson  grass  (Andropoqon 
hale  pen  sis).  —  E.  ophthalmia,  Med.,  a  form  of  conjunctivitis 
occurring  esp.  in  Egypt.  —  E.  pea,  the  chick-pea.  —  E.  pound, 
a  monetary  unit  in  use  in  Egypt,  being  the  value  of  8.5 
grams  of  gold  .875  fine,  that  is,  about  £1  Os.  3Jd.,  or  $4,943. 
Symbol,  £  E.  It  is  divided  into  100  piasters.  —  E.  prive^the 
henna  plant.  —  E.  reed,  papyrus.  —  E.  rose,  any  of  various 
species  of  scabious  ( Seabiosa ).  —  E.  soaproot.  See  soaproot. 
—  E.  thorn,  a  An  Egyptian  mimosaceous  tree  (Acacia  vera). 
It  is  one  of  the  chief  sources  of  the  best  gum  arabic.  See 
babul,  1.  b  The  pyracanth.  —  E.  vulture,  a  small  vulture 
[Neophron  perenopterus)  hav¬ 
ing  largely  white  plumage, 
common  in  India,  Egypt, etc. 

It  is  represented  m  many 
ancient  Egyptian  sculptures, 
and  hence  called  Pharaoh's 
hen  or  Pharaoh's  chicken. — 

E.  wheat  a  A  race  of  wheat 
haying  broad  spikes,  distin¬ 
guished  as  Triticum  sativum 
compositum.  b  Pearl  millet. 

C  A  variety  of  nonsaccharine 
sorghum  resembling  Kafir 
corn.  —  E.  willow,  an  African 
and  Asiatic  willow  (Salix 
argy plica).  A  perfume  is  dis¬ 
tilled  from  its  aments.  —  E. 


Egyptian  Vulture  ( Neophron 
perenopterus). 


year,  the  Sothic  year. 

U'gyp'tian  (e-jlp'shdn), 

1.  A  native  or  inhabitant,  or  one  of  the  people,  of  Egypt. 
The  ancient  Egyptians ,  or  Retu  as  they  called  themselves, 
were  a  Caucasian  people,  slender,  fair-skinned,  with  wavy 
brown  hair,  probably  of  the  same  stock  as  the  modern 
Kabvles  ana  Berbers.  They  are  supposed  to  have  entered 
the  Nile  valley  with  some  arts  already  developed,  and  by 
5001)  b.c.  their  civilization  was  highly  accomplished.  The 
original  type  was  gradually  modified  by  interminglings 
with  Semitic  and  Negroid  peoples,  but  the  comely  features 
and  proud  carriage  of  the  Retu  still  persist  among  the 
fellaliin.  The  modern  Egyptians  include,  besides  the  Mo¬ 
hammedans,  the  Copts,  or  native  Christians  of  the  same 
race;  also,  various  tribes  of  Bedouin  Arabs,  the  Hamitic 
Bejas,  and  Nubians  with  strong  Negroid  infusion. 

2.  The  language  of  the  ancient  Egyptians.  It  is  divided 
into:  Old  Egyptian,  of  which  some  inscriptions  survive 
even  from  the  1st  Dynasty;  Middle  Egyptian,  especially 
well  represented  by  remains  from  the  Allltli  Dynasty; 
Late  Egyptian,  largely  known  from  hieratic  writings  from 
the  XVlIIth  (beginning  1587  b.  c.)  to  the  XXIst  Dynasty  ; 
and  demotic  Egyptian,  so  named  from  the  demotic  charac¬ 
ter  in  which  it  was  written,  known  as  far  back  as  the  8th 
century  b.c.  and  extending  into  the  Christian  Era.  Coptic 
(which  see)  succeeded  demotic  Egyptian.  See  Hamitic. 

3.  A  gypsy.  Shah. 

4.  pi.  Egyptian  stocks  and  securities.  Stock  Exchange 
Cant ,  Eng. 

E-gyp'tian-ize  (e-jTp'shan-iz),  v.  t.  ;  -ized  (-Izd)  ;  -iz'ing 
(-iz'Tng).  1.  To  make  Egyptian,  as  in  character,  style,  etc. 
2.  To  treat  (clay)  with  tannic  acid  to  increase  the  binding 
power ;  —  from  the  ancient  Egyptian  practice  of  making 
unbaked  brick  with  straw  (which  contains  tannic  acid). 

E-gyp'tian-ize,  r.  ?.  To  adopt  Egyptian  ways. 

E'gypt-ize  (e'jTp-tlz),  v.  i.;  -ized  (-tizd);  -iz'ing  (-tiz'Tng). 
To  Egyptianize  ;  also,  to  explain  as  Egyptian. 

E-gyp'tO-  (e-jTp'to-).  [Gr.  Ai-yvTi-Tos  Egypt.]  A  combining 
form  for  Egypt. 

E  gyp-tol'o-ger  (e'jTp-tol'o-jer)  )  n.  One  versed  in  Egyp- 

E  gyp-tol'o  gist  (-tSl'o-jTst)  (  tology. 

E'gyp-tol'o  gy  (-jT ),  n.  \Egypto-  -f-  -logy.']  The  science 
or  study  of  Egyptian  antiquities.  —  E-gyp'tO-lCg'i-cal 
(e-jTp'to-Ibj'T-kal),  a. 

eh  (a  ;  5),  inter  j.  [Cf.  ME.  ei,  or  F.  eh,  he.]  An  expression 
of  inquiry  or  slight  surprise. 

Eh-re'ti-a  (S-re'tT-d  /  -sln-d),  n.  [NL.,  after  G.  D.  Ehret , 
German  botanical  illustrator.]  Bot.  A  large  genus  of  tropi¬ 
cal  boraginaceous  shrubs  and  trees.  They  have  paniculate 
or  corymbose,  usually  white,  flowers  succeeded  by  fleshy 
drupes.  A  few  species  are  ornamental;  one  or  two  yield 
valuable  timber,  and  some  have  medicinal  properties.  Also 
(7.  c.],  any  plant  of  this  genus. 

Ehr'hardt  gun  (ar'hart).  [After  Heinrich  G.  B.  Ehrhardt 
(b.  1840),  German  manufacturer.]  A  rapid-firing  field  gun, 
using  metallic  cartridges,  and  having  a  long  recoil  on  the 
carriage,  which  is  equipped  with  hydraulic  brake  and 
trail  spade  and  remains  fixed  at  the  discharge. 

Ehr'hardt  pow  der  (ar'hart).  Any  of  a  series  of  explosive 
mixtures  containing  potassium  chlorate  together  with  tan¬ 
nin,  powdered  nutgalls,  or  cream  of  tartar,  and  used  for 
blasting,  shells,  etc. 

ei'der  (i'der),  n.,  or  eider  duck.  [Of  Scand.  origin,  cf. 
Icel.  seAr  ;  akin  to  Sw\  eider,  Dan.  ederfugl. ]  1  Any  of 

several  large  sea  ducks  of  the  northern  regions  ol  Europe, 
Asia,  and  America,  of  the  genus  Somaieria  and  allied  gen¬ 
era.  The  best-knowTi  species  is  S.  mollissima  of  northern 
Europe,  represented  in  America  by  a  subspecies  (-S',  m.  bo¬ 
realis).  The  female  lines  the  nest  with  very  fine  soft  dowm 


plucked  from  her  body,  and  to  obtain  this,  and  for  the 
sake  of  tlieir  eggs,  the  birds  are  carefully  protected  during 
the  breeding  season  in  parts  of  Norway  and 
Iceland.  An  inferior  quality  of  down  is  ob¬ 
tained  by  killing  and  plucking  the  birds. 

Related  species  are  the  American  eider  (-S'. 
dresser i)  and  the  king  eider  (S.  spectabilis). 

The  spectacled  eider  ( Arctonetia 
nscheri),  an  Alaskan  species,  is 
becoming  very  rare. 

2.  Eider  down, 
eider  down.  [Cf.  Icel. 
re  Aar  dun,  Sw.  eider  dun, 

Dan.  ederduun.]  The 
down  of  the  eider, 
ei'do  graph  (i'do- 
graf),  ii.  [Gr.  e!6o? 
form  -f-  -graph.]  An 
instrument  for  cop¬ 
ying  drawings  on 
the  same  or  a  differ¬ 
ent  scale  ;  a  form  of 
the  pantograph, 
ei  dol'ic  (i-rl51'Tk),  a. 

Of  the  nature  of  an 
eidolon. 

ei-do'lon  (i-do'l(5n),  n. , 

Ac*/  image.  See  idol.] 


European  Eider  Duck,  male. 


pi.  -la  (-la).  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  «I$u>- 

_  1.  An  image  or  representation; 

a  form;  a  phantom  ;  an  apparition,  ghost,  or  visible  spirit. 
2.  With  Democritus  and  Epicurus,  an  atomic  emanation 
from  the  surface  of  an  object  w  hich  impinges  on  the  senses 
in  sensation  or  even  in  a  process  of  thought ;  —  similar  to 
the  effluvium  of  Empedocles. 

Eli'fel'  Tow'er  (M'&V).  An  iron  tower,  300  meters  (984.25 
ft.)  high,  built  for  the  Exposition  of  1389  by  A.  G.  Eiflel, 
a  French  engineer,  in  the  Champ  de  Mars,  Paris.  It  is  the 
loftiest  structure  in  the  world. 

eight  (at),  a.  [AS.  ea/ita;  akin  to  OS.  ahto,  OFries.  achta, 
I).  &  G.  add,  OHG.  ahto,  Icel.  alt  a,  Sw.  (Ilia,  Dan.  otle, 
Goth,  ahtau,  Lith.  aszt&ni,  Ir.  &  Gael,  ochd,  W.  ivyth, 
Armor,  eich,  eiz,  L.  octo,  Gr.  o/ertu,  Skr.  ashfan.  Cf/oc- 
tave.]  Seven  plus  one  ;  being  one  more  than  seven  ;  as, 
eight  years ;  —  a  cardinal  numeral  used  attributively  ;  often 
with  ellipsis  of  the  noun;  as,  eight  have  gone, 
eight-hour  law,  a  law  fixing  the  working  day  for  specified 
employments  at  eight  hours. 

eight  (at),  n.  1.  The  number  greater  by  a  unit  than  seven. 

2.  A  symbol  representing  eight  units,  as  S  orviii. 

3.  Something  having  ns  an  essential  feature  eight  units  nr 
members  ;  specif.  :  a  A  set  of  eight ;  —  usually  inj^.  ;  as, 
to  print  a  book  in  eights ,  that  is,  eight  pages  in  a  form  or 
eight  leaves  to  the  sheet,  b  Cards.  A  card  marked  wit li 
eight  pips,  c  Rowing.  The  crew  of  a  boat,  esp.  a  racing 
boat,  manned  by  eight  oarsmen. 

eight'een'  (a'leiP;  a;ten';  84),  a.  [AS.  eahtntyne,  eahtafene. 
See  eight,  ten  ;  cf.  eighty.]  Eight  plus  ten  ;  as,  eighteen 
pounds;  eighteen  men. 

eight'eeiP,  n.  1.  The  number  greater  by  a  unit  than  seven¬ 
teen  ;  seventeen  plus  one. 

2.  A  symbol  denoting  eighteen  units,  as  18  or  xviii. 
eight'eentlP  (a'tenth/;  a'tentli';  84),  a.  [From  eighteen.] 
Next  in  order  after  the  seventeenth ;  also,  constituting  one 
of  eighteen  equal  parts  into  which  a  (whole)  thing  may  be 
divided.  —  eight  centh'ly,  adv. 
eighteenth'',  n.  1.  The  quotient  of  a  unit  divided  by 
eighteen  ;  one  of  eighteen  equal  parts  or  divisions. 

2.  The  eighth  unit  or  object  after  the  tenth  in  any  series. 
eight'fold/  (at'fold'),  a.  Eight  times  a  quantity  or  number; 
havimr  eight  parts  or  divisions.  —  eightfold'',  adv. 

Eight fold_  Path.  See  Buddhism. 
eighth  (atth),  a.  [AS.  eahtoSa.]  Next  in  order  after  the 
seventh  ;  also,  constituting  one  of  eight  equal  parts  into 
which  a  (whole)  tiling  may  be  divided.  —  eighth'ly,  adv. 
eighth  nerve,  Ana/.,  the  eighth  cranial,  or  auditory  nerve, 
eighth,  n.  I.  The  quotient  of  a  unit  divided  by  eight ; 

'  one  of  eight  equal  parts  ;  an  eighth  part. 

2.  The  unit  or  object  coming  next  after  the  seventh  in 
any  series. 

3.  Music.  An  octave. 

eighth  of  a  point,  Narig.,  a  division  of  the  compass  card 
equal  to  1°  24'  22.5"  (a  point  =  ^  of  360°,  or  11°  150. 
eighth  note.  Music.  A  quaver  (which  see), 
eighti  eth  (a'tT-Sth ;  -Tth ;  151),  a.  [From  eighty.] 
Next  in  order  after  the  seventy-ninth.  Constituting  one 
of  eighty  equal  parts  into  which  a  (whole)  thing  may  be 
divided. 

eightieth,  n.  1  The  quotient  of  a  unit  divided  by  eighty; 
one  of  eighty  equal  parts. 

2.  The  unit  or  object  next  in  order  after  the  seventy- 
ninth  in  any  series. 

eight'seore'  (at'skor'),  a.  n.  Eight  times  twenty ;  a 
hundred  and  sixty. 

eight'-square',  a.  Having  eight  equal  sides  ;  octagonal, 
eight'y  (a'tT),  a.  [AS.  eahtatig,  where  tho  ending  -tig  is 
akin  to  English  ten:  cf.  G.  achtzig.  See  eight;  ten.] 
Eight  times  ten  ;  fourscore. 

eight'y,  n.  1.  The  number  equal  to  the  sum  of  eight 
tens  ;  eight  times  ten. 

2  A  symbol  representing  eighty  units,  or  ten  repeated 
eight  times,  as  80  or  lxxx. 

the  eighties  (at'Tz),  the  years  numbered  eighty  to  eighty- 
nine  inclusive  in  any  specified  or  understood  century. 


•e'go-lB'ti-cal-ly,  adv.  of  egois¬ 
tic.  [ality.  Rare.  I 

e-go'i-ty  (f-^o'T-tl),  n.  Person- 1 
e'go-ize,  v.  i.  I’o  endow  some¬ 
thin"  with  an  ego  ;  to  give  self¬ 
hood  to  something, 
e'go-lz^r  (e'gA-lz'Cr  ;  t'g'ij-),  n. 
That  which  gives  self-objectiv¬ 
ity  or  the  form  of  consciousness 
to’  a  being  ;  —  used  as  a  transla¬ 
tion  of  nnamkara  (which  see), 
•e'go-mism  (e'gfi-miz’m  ;  Tg'o-)* 
n.  Egoism.  Rare. 
egor.  *f*  eager,  a. 

||  e'go  spem  pre'ti-o  non 
e'mo  (pre'shY-o).  [I-.]  I  do  not 
purchase  hope  with  money 
Terence  (Adelphi,  II.  ii.  11). 
e'go-the  ism  (e'g  o-t  h  e'T  z’m  ; 
Sg'?$-),  n.  [Gr.  eyth  I  -f  0eo? 
God.]  Deification  of  self.  Rare. 
e'gre.  *h  eager,  a.,  eagre. 
egremoigne,  egremoin.  d*  agri¬ 
mony.  [who  goes  out.  Rare.  I 
e-gre8'8or  ($-gres'er)f  n.  One| 


eg'ri-mo-nie,  eg'ri-mo-ny,  n. 

d*  agrimgn  v. 

e'grl-ot  ( e'grT-St),  v.  [F.  aigri- 
ette,  griotte,  formerly  agriote ; 
cf.  aigre  sour.]  A  kind  of  Bour 
cherry.  0’>s.  or  R. 
e'gri’tude  (e'grT-tfid  ;  Fg'rY-),  n. 
[L.  aegritudo,  fr.  aeger  sick.] 
Sickness  ;  ailment ;  sorrow.  Obs. 
eg'ro-man  cy,  n.  Corrupt,  of 
N  RCROM  ANCY. 

egte.  d*  eight. 

II  e  gual-men'te  (a'gwiil-mFn'- 
ta),  adr.  lit.]  Music.  Evenly, 
in  time  and  touch. 

Egypt.  Ahhr.  Egyptian. 
E'gypt  (e'jYpt),  Southern 
Illinois  ;  —  a  cant  name.  At  the 
extreme  southern  point  i8  the 
city  of  Cairo. 

Egypt  herring.  The  saury. 
E'gyp-ti'a-caT,  a.  [L.  Aegunti- 
arus.  \  Egyptian.  Obs.  [- ISM .  I 
E-gyp 'tian-ism  (-Yz’m),  n.  See| 
E'gyp-tie'i-ty  (e'jlp-tYs'Y-tY),  n. 


Egyptian  quality  or  character. 
E-gyp/to-Ar'a-bic,  a.  Arch.  See 
Saracenic  architecture. 
ehe.  d*  EYE- 

i  e'heu.  fu-ga'ces  .  .  .  la-bun'- 
tur  a  n'n  i.  [L.]  Alas!  the 
fleeting  years  glide  by. 

Horace  (Odes,  II.  xiv.  1). 
E'hi(e'hT).  Bib. 
ehl'ite  (al'Tt),  n.  [From  Eld 
near  Linz.  Prussia,  its  locality.] 
Min.  A  green  hydrous  phosphate 
of  copper  of  a  pearly  luster. 

E.  H.  P.  Ahhr.  a  Electric  horse 
power,  b  Effective  horse  power. 
Ehr'lirh’s  the'o-ry  (ar'lTKs). 
[After  Paul  Ehrlich,  Ger.  phy¬ 
sician.]  =  SIDK-l  MAIN  THEORY. 

ehte.  d*  aught,  property, 
e  hu-a'wa  ( a'hoD-ii'wa),  h.  [Ha¬ 
waiian  name.]  A  sedge  (ffy- 
2>ervs  hevigatus)  cultivated  as  a 
fiber  plant  in  the  Hawaiian  Is¬ 
lands.  [Eolon.| 

Bib.  See  | 


E'hud  (e'h  tS  d),  n. 


el.  d*  any. 

ei.  Obs.  or  dial.  Eng.  var.  of  ay, 
adv. 

E.  I.  Ahhr.  East  India  ;  East 
Indian  ;  East  Indies, 
ei'a-let.  Var.  of  eyalkt. 

E.  I  C.,  or  E.  I.  Co.  Abbr.  East 
India  Company, 
eich.  d*  each. 

Eich-hor'ni-a  (Tk-h6r'nY-r>),  n. 
[NL.,  after  J.  A.  F.  Eichhorn, 
Prussian  official.]  Bot.  Syn.  of 
PlAROTUS. 

eich-wal'dite  (Tk-wiil'dTt),  n. 
[After.!.  I.  Eichwaltl,  who 
found  it.]  =  .iereme.ievite. 
ei'co-sane.  ei-cos'y-lene.  Vars. 

of  EIKOSANE,  ElKOSYLF.NE. 

E.  I.  C.  S.  Abbr.  East  India  Civil 
Service;  East  India  Company’s 
Service. 

ei'dent  (T'dent),  a.  [Icel.  iA- 
tww.l  Diligent  ;  busy.  Scot. 

||  Eid'ge-nos'sen  (Tt/g?-n5s/en), 
n.  pi.  [G.]  Swiss  Hist.  Lit.,  con¬ 


federates  ;  —  used  to  designate 
three  forest  cantons.l ' ri,Scnwiz, 
and  I  nterwalden.  which  in  1291 
formed  the  league  that  fought 
for  independence  against  the 
house  of  Hapshurg  and  formed 
the  nucleus  of  the  present  Swiss 
Confederation.  [clast.  I 

ei-dol'o-clast.  Var.  of  idolo-| 

Ii  ei'dos  d'dfis),  n.;jd.  eide 
(-de)  ;  or  eSos  ;  pi.  clSr}.  [Gr.] 
Philos.  Form  ;  species  ;  also 
used  by  Pinto  as  equivalent  to 
idea.  See  form,  idea. 
ei'do-scepe  (T'dA-ekop),  n.  [Gr. 
eiSos  form  -f  -sro;;e.]  Phi/sics. 
=  El  DOT  ROPE. 

ei'do-trope  (-trdp).  n.  [Gr.  etSo? 
form  -f  -trope.)  Physics.  A  form 
of  chromatrope.  —  ei  do-trop'ic 
(-trttp'Yk),  a. 

ei  dou-ra'ni-on  (T-'ddb-r  a'nY- 
fln),  n. ,  [NL.  ?  Gr.  eifios  form  + 
evpavo?  heavens.]  A  contriv¬ 


ance  for  illustrating  the  mo¬ 
tions  of  the  heavenly  bodies, 
eie.  d*  awe.  ‘  [eye. I 

eie.  Obs.  or  dial.  Eng.  var.  of  | 
ei'ful.  d*  awful. 
eigh.  d*  ay,  inter/.  [adr. 
eigh  (a).  Dial.  Eng.  vur.  of  ay, 
eighe.  4-  awe,  eye. 
eight  d*  ait. 

eight  een 'mo'  (a/ten'm5/),  a.  Sr 
7i.  =  octodecimo.  Trade  Cant. 
eight'foiP  (at'foiP),  n.  [eight 
+foil leaf  :  cf.  trefoij  .]  Her. 
=  double  quarterfoil. 
eighth  rest.  Music.  See  rest.  n. 
eight'ling.  n.  [eight  -f  1st  -ling. } 
Cry st.  A  compound  or  twin  crys¬ 
tal  made  up  of  eightindividuals. 
eights'man  (Sts'mrlri),  n.  ;  jd. 
-men.  A  member  of  a  team  of 
eight,  as  of  an  eight-oared  boat, 
eight'sorae  (-s/<m),  a.  adr. 
[eight  -f  2d -.some.]  Eight  in  one 
group.  Obs.  or  Scot,  [dancers.  I 
eightsome  reel.  A  reelwith  eight  | 


food,  fo'ot ;  out,  oil ;  chair  ;  go  ;  sing,  iijk  ;  then,  thin  ;  nature,  verdure  (250) ;  K  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  acli  (14-1) ;  boN  ;  yet ;  zli  _  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Guide. 
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eigno  (an),  a.  [OF.  nisne,  ainsne,  F.  aint ;  OF.  aim  sooner, 
before  +  ne  born,  L.  natus.  Cf.  esnecy.]  Law.  Eldest ; 
firstborn.  See  ayne.  Hence:  a  Superior  said  of  a 
title  to  property,  b  Entailed;- — said^ of  an  estate, 
ei-kon'o-gen  (I-kGu'o-jSn),  n.  [Gr.  el/cw,',  eifcoro?,  image 
-\- -gen.~\  Photog.  &  Chem.  The  sodium  salt  of  a  sul phonic 
acid  of  amino  naphtkol,  C10H5(OH)(NH2)SO3Na,  used  as  a 
developer. 

ei'kosano  (i'ko-san),  n.  [Gr.  elieoai  twenty.]  Chem.  A 
solid  hydrocarbon,  C!2nHJ2,  of  the  methane  series,  of  artifi¬ 
cial  production,  and  also  occurring  in  petroleum, 
ei  kos'y-lene  (i-k5.,'I-len),  n.  [Gr.  eiKocri  twenty  -f-  acet- 
ylene.~\  Chem.  A  liquid  hydrocarbon,  C20H38,  of  the  acety¬ 
lene  series,  prepared  from  ozocerite,  etc. 

Ei'lel  thy'ia(i'li  -th!'yd),n.  [Gr.  EiAeidvux  :  cf.  L.  Ilithyin :.] 
Gr.  Relig.  The  goddess  who  presided  over  childbirth.  The 
name  appears  also  as  an  epithet  of  Artemis  and  of  Ilera,  from  the 
latter  of  whom  Eileithyia  is  probably  derived  by  hypostatization. 
Eim'er.  or  Em'er  (fim'er),  n.  Irish  Myth.  The  wife  of 
Cuchullin,  who  wins  her  by  force  of  arms  in  face  of  the 
opposition  of  her  father  and  his  whole  kingdom.  At  his 
death  Eimer  dies  of  a  broken  heart  and  is  buried  with  him. 
eill'korn'  (m'kfirn'),  n.  [G.]  The  one-grained  wheat  or 
small  spelt  ( Triticum  monococcum ),  grown  in  poor  soils  in 
the  mountainous  districts  of  central  Europe, 
ei  re-si-O'ne  (i're-si-o'ne),  n.  [Gr.  eipeouovrj.]  Gr.  Relig. 
One  of  the  olive  branches  laden  with  wool,  cakes,  figs,  etc., 
borne  in  procession  at  the  Pyanepsia  and  Thargelia.  They 
represented,  probably,  an  offering  of  first  fruits,  and  were  hung 
at  the  doors  of  the  citizens’  homes  or  of  a  sanctuary,  esp.  of 
Apollo. 

ei  se-ge'sis  (i'se-je'sYs),  n.; pi.  -geses  (-sez).  [NL.,  fr.  Gr. 
eccrj/y^aif  a  bringing  in,  fr.  eiarjyeicrOai  to  introduce  ;  ei? 
into  -f-  -qyuadu  to  guide,  lead.]  Faulty  interpretation  of 
a  text,  as  of  the  Bible,  by  reading  into  it  one's  own  ideas ; 

« ; is :  i  .  from  exegesis.  —  el  se  get'i-cal  (-jet'T-kdl),  a. 
s-tedd  )d  (as-tSfch'vod),  n.  [W.,  session,  fr.  eisteild  to 
sit.]  /  assembly  or  session  of  the  Welsh  bards;  an  an- 
nual  coi  *  ress  of  bards,  minstrels,  and  literati  of  Wales,  at 
w  hioh  itions  and  contests  in  harping,  singing,  and  poetry 
are  atte  ded  by  great  crowds,  and  conducted  with  cere- 
Diony  ;.  enthusiasm.  The  institution  is  authentically 
t  at  ed  i  east  to  the  12tli  century,  but  in  its  present  form 
i  entury  revival.  The  name  is  applied  to  similar 
.  held  by  Welsh  societies  in  other  countries.  —  eis- 
U  I'lod  ism  <-Tz’m),  n. 

oi'*2isr  'er,her;  I'feher;  277:  see  note  below),  a.  <fr  pron. 
[M E.  ,  her ,  aither ,  AS.  segSer,  ®ghwre8er  (akin  to  OHG. 
eogi/ce<:  >r.  MHG.  iegewedei'),  each;  a  always  -}-  ge  h  wseSer 
each  aye  always;  whether.]  1.  Each  of  two;  the 

(  Me  h  i  e  other;  —  sometimes  of  more  than  two,  for 
each,  each  one  ;  also,  formerly  with  plurals,  for  both. 

His  flowing  hair 

In  curls  on  either  cheek  played.  Milton. 

■  »n  either  side  .  .  .  was  there  the  tree  of  life.  Rev.  xxii.  2. 
2.  One  of  two  ;  the  one  or  the  other  ;  —  sometimes  of  more 
than  two,  for  any  one. 


Lepidus  flatters  both. 

Of  both  is  flattered  ;  but  he  neither  loves. 

Nor  either  cares  for  him.  Shak. 

Scarce  a  palm  of  ground  could  begotten  by  either  of  the  three. 

Bacon. 

There  have  been  three  famous  talkers  in  Great  Britain,  either 
of  whom  would  illustrate  what  I  say  about  dogmatists.  Holmes. 

The  pronunciation  I'feher  is  both  American  and  Eng¬ 
lish,  but  is  more  prevalent  in  England  (esp.  in  Loudon  and 
the  south)  than  in  America.  In  the  17th  century  the  word 
was  pronounced  approximately  a'feher,  as  shown  by  Ellis, 
and  according  to  the  most  reliable  ortlioepists  of  the  period 
i'feher  seems  to  have  been  the  preferred  pronunciation  suc¬ 
ceeding  aether  in  the^lSth  century.  According  to  Walker, 
both  e'feher  and  I'feher  were  in  general  cultivated  use  by 
17bl,  since  which  time  the  ortlioepists  have  favored  e'feher 
as  being  more  gertsrally  preferred  by  good  speakers, 
el'ther,  conj.  A  disjunctive  connective,  used  :  a  Before 
two  or  more  words  or  phrases  indicated  as  coordinate  al¬ 
ternatives,  and  joined  by  the  correlative  or. 

Either  he  is  talking,  or  he  is  pursuing,  or  he  is  in  a  journey,  or 
peradveriture  he  sleepeth.  1  Kings  xvin.  27. 

Few  writers  hesitate  to  use  either  in  what  is  called  a  triple  al¬ 
ternative  ;  such  as,  We  must  either  stay  where  we  are,  proceed, 
or  recede.  Latham. 

b  With  the  force  of  or.  Obs. 

Can  the  fig  tree,  my  brethren,  bear  olive  berries?  either  a  vine, 
figs  ?  James  iii.  12. 

C  Following  an  alternative  word  or  phrase  to  which  it  ap¬ 
plies  emphatically  an  expressed  or  implied  negation ;  as, 
nor  you,  either.  Cf.  too. 

e-Jac'U-late  (e-jXk'u-lat),  V.  t. ;  e-jac'u-lat'ed  (-lat'fid) ; 
e-jac'u-lat'ing  (-lat/Tng).  [L.  ejaculalus ,  p.  p.  of  ejacu- 
lari  to  throw  out ;  e  out  -f-  jaculari  to  throw,  fr.  jaculum 
javelin,  dart,  fr.  jacere  to  throw.  See  eject.]  1.  To 
throw  out  suddenly  and  swiftly,  as  a  dart ;  to  dart ;  eject. 
Archaic  or  Technical. 

Its  active  rays  ejaculated  thence.  Blackmore. 
2.  To  throw  out,  as  an  exclamation  ;  to  utter  by  a  brief 
and  sudden  impulse  ;  as,  to  ejaculate  a  prayer. 


e-Jac'U-lat©  (e-jXk'u-lat),  v.  i.  To  utter  ejaculations.  Rare. 
e-Jac  u-la'tion  (-la'shun),  n.  [Cf.  F.  ejaculation .]  1.  Act 
of  throwing  or  darting  out.  Archaic. 

An  ejaculation  or  irradiation  of  the  eye.  Bacon. 

2.  The  uttering  of  a  short,  sudden  exclamation  or  prayer, 
or  the  exclamation  or  prayer  uttered. 

3.  Physiol.  Act  of  ejecting  or  suddenly  throwing  out  a 
fluid  from  a  duct. 

e-jac'U-la-tive  (e-j2k'u-la-tiv),  a.  Of  the  nature  of,  per¬ 
taining  to,  or  tending  to,  ejaculation. 

6-jac'U-la  tor  (-la'ter),  n.  One  that  ejaculates;  specif. 

[NL.],  Anat.,  a  muscle  effecting  ejaculation, 
e-jac'u-la-to-ry  (-la-to-rT),  a.  1.  Casting  or  throwing  out ; 
fitted  to  eject  ;  as,  ejaculatoi'y  vessels. 

2.  Suddenly  darted  out;  uttered  in  short  sentences;  as, 
an  ejaculatory  prayer  or  petition. 

3.  Abrupt  ;  impulsive.  Obs. 

ejaculatory  ducts,  Anat.,  the  vessels  formed  by  the  junctipn 
of  the  ducts  from  the  seminal  vesicles  and  vasa  deferentia. 
They  open  into  the  sinus  poeularis. 
e-ject'  (e-jSkt'),  v.  t.  ;  e-ject'ed  ;  e-ject'ing.  [L.  ejectus, 
p.  p.  of  eicere  ;  e  out  -f-  jacere  to  throw.  See  jet  a  shoot¬ 
ing  forth.]  1.  To  throw  forth  or  out ;  hence,  to  thrust  or 
drive  out ;  to  expel ;  as,  to  eject  a  person  from  a  room. 

2-  Law.  To  cast  out ;  to  evict ;  dispossess;  as,  to  eject  ten¬ 
ants  from  an  estate. 

Sy n.  —  Expel,  banish,  drive  out,  oust,  evict ;  dislodge,  ex¬ 
trude,  discharge,  void. 

e'Ject  (e'jSkt),  n.  Psychol.  A  mental  state  (of  another 
person  or  animal)  as  directly  inferred  from  physical  ac¬ 
tion,  or  the  like. 

When  I  come  to  the  conclusion  that  you  are  conscious  and  that 
there  are  objects  in  your  consciousness  similar  to  those  in  mine, 
I  am  not  interring  any  actual  or  possible  feelings  of  my  own,  but 
your  feelings,  which  cannot  by  any  possibility  become  objects  in 
my  consciousness.  .  .  .  I  .  .  .  calfthese  inferred  existences  ejects 
to  distinguish  them  from  objects.  W.  K.  Clifford. 

e-jec'ta  (e-jSk'td),  n.  pi.  [L.,  neut.  pi.  of  ejectus  cast  out. 
See  eject.]  Matter  ejected;  material  thrown  out;  as, 
the  ejecta  of  a  volcano  ;  the  ejecta  of  the  body, 
e-jec'tion  (-shthi),  n.  [L.  ejectio :  cf.  F.  Ejection. 1.  Act 
of  ejecting,  or  state  of  being  ejected. 

2.  Ejected  matter,  as  from  a  volcano. 

3.  Scots  Law.  —  ejectment,  n.,  2. 

e-jec'tive  (-tlv),  a.  1.  Tending  or  serving  to  eject ;  ex¬ 
pulsive. 

2.  Psychol.  That  makes  ejects,  or  infers  subjective  being 
or  mental  states  as  in  perceptible  objects  ;  used  also  as  a 
collective  noun  with  the. 

The  projective  becomes  eject  ire ;  that  is,  other  people’s  bodies, 
says  the  child  to  himself,  have  experiences  in  them  such  as 
mine  has.  J.  M.  Baldwin. 

—  e-jec'tive-ly,  adv.  —  e'Jec-tiv'i  ty  (e'jfik-tTv'l-ti),  n. 
e-ject'meilt  (e-jgkt'munt),  n.  1.  All  ejecting;  disposses¬ 
sion  ;  ejection;  as,  the  ejectment  of  tenants  from  their  homes. 
2.  Law.  A  species  of  mixed  action,  which  lies  for  the  re¬ 
covery  of  possession  of  real  property,  and  damages  and 
costs  for  the  wrongful  withholding  of  it ;  also,  the  writ 
by  which  this  action  is  commenced.  The  common-law  ac¬ 
tion  of  ejectment  originated  in  the  personal  action  of  tres¬ 
pass  de  eject  ione  fernue.  or  ten  me,  lying  originally  only 
“  for  an  ejectment  for  a  term  of  years  ;  ”  and  became,  with 
various  fictions,  the  usual  action  for  trying  title  to  land. 
In  England  and  most  of  the  United  States  the  action  is 
superseded  by  a  simpler  statutory  action,  also  called  eject¬ 
ment. 

e-jec'tor  (e-jgk'ter),  n.  One  that  ejects;  specif.:  Mech. 
a  A  jet  pump  for  withdrawing  a  fluid  or  powdery  substance, 
as  water,  air,  ashes,  or  sand,  from  a  space,  b  That  part 
of  the  mechanism  of  a  breecli-loading  firearm  which  ejects 
the  empty  shell,  c  A  device  for  pushing  forward  a  line  of 
linotype  matrices  for  distribution. 

ejector  condenser-  Steam,  Engines  A  condenser  in 
which  the  momentum  of  flow  ing  water  is  utilized  to  get 
rid  of  the  condensed  steam.  It  may  be  operated  either  by 
water  under  a  pressure  head  or  by  water  whose  pressure 
is  derived  from  the  inrushing  exhaust  steam, 
e'ka  (a'ka-).  [Skr.  eka  one.]  Chem.  A  combining  form 
prefixed  to  the  name  of  a  known  element  to  designate 
provisionally  a  predicted  element  which  should  stand  in 
the  same  group  in  the  table  of  the  periodic  system.  See 
periodic  system.  Under  the  name  of  e'ka-al  u  min'l- 
um  Mendelyeev  predicted  with  remarkable  exactness  the 
properties  of  an  element  which  was  discovered  several 
years  later  and  is  now  known  as  gallium.  Similarly  e'ka- 
bo'ron  was  discovered  and  named  scandium  and  what  was 
e'ka  sil'i-con  is  now'  called  germanium;  e'ka  man'ga- 
nese  has  not  yet  been  discovered, 
eke  (ek),  v.  t.  ;  eked  (ekt) ;  ek'ing  (ek'Tng).  [ME.  eken, 
dial,  form  of  echen,  fr.  AS.  Scan,  yean  ;  akin  to  AS.  kaca 
an  addition,  increase,  eacan  to  increase,  OFries.  aka ,  OS. 
ohian,  OHG.  ouhhin  to  add,  Icel.  auka  to  increase,  Goth. 
aukan,  L.  augere,  Skr.  ojas  strength,  ugra  mighty.  Cf. 
augment,  nickname.]  1.  To  increase ;  to  enlarge  or 
lengthen.  Archaic  or  Dial. 

2.  To  add  to  or  piece  out  by  a  laborious,  inferior,  or 


scanty  addition  ;  —  commonly  with  out ;  as,  to  eke  out  a 
scanty  supply  of  one  kind  with  some  other. 

lie  eked  out  by  his  wits  an  income  of  barely  fifty  pounds. 

Macaulay. 

eke  (ek),  adv.  <1*  conj.  [AS.  Sac  ;  akin  to  OFries.  ak,  OS.  ok, 

D.  ook,  OHG.  ouh,  G.  auch,  Icel.  auk,  Sw.  och  and,  Dan. 
og,  Goth,  auk  for,  but.  Prob.  akin  to  the  preceding  verb.] 
In  addition  ;  also  ;  likewise.  Obs.  or  Archaic. 

*T  will  be  prodigious  hard  to  prove 

That  fliis  is  eke  the  throne  of  love.  Prior. 

eke,  n.  [AS.  eaca.  See  eke,  v.]  1.  An  additional  or 

supplementary  part,  as  an  item  added  to  a  document ; 
postscript ;  appendix.  Scot.  Obs.,  except  in  legal  use. 

2.  A  tag  to  a  bell  rope.  Obs.  Ox/.  E.  D. 

ek'ing  (ek'Tng),  n.  [From  eke,  v.  t.~\  An  addition;  an 
increase  ;  specif. :  Shipbuilding,  a  A  piece  added  to  make 
good  a  deficiency  in  length,  b  The  carved  work  under 
the  quarter  piece  at  the  aft  end  of  the  quarter  gallery. 

-el,  suffix.  See  -le. 

-el-  [OF.  -el,  -ele  ;  L.  -ellus,  - ella ,  -ellum.']  A  diminutive 
suffix  in  words  from  Latin  or  French, 
e-lab'o-rate  (e-15b'o-rut),  a.  [L.  elaboratvs,  p.  p.  of  ela- 
borare  to  work  out ;  e  out  -(-  laborare  to  labor,  labor  labor. 
See  labor.]  1.  Produced  by  labor.  Archaic. 

2.  Wrought  out  with  great  care;  studied;  executed  with 
exactness  or  painstaking  ;  as,  an  elaborate  discourse. 

Drawn  to  the  life  in  each  elaborate  page.  If  ’alter. 

Syn.  —  Complicated,  studied,  perfected,  high-wuought. 
—  e  lab'o  rate-ly,  orfi  .  —  e  lab'o-rate-ness,  n. 
e-lab'o-rate  (-rat),  v.  t.  ;  e-lab'o-rat'ed  (-rat/gd) ;  e-lab'o- 
rat'ing  (-rat'Tng).  1.  To  produce  with  labor. 

They  in  full  joy  elaborate  a  sigh.  Young. 

2.  To  work  out  in  detail ;  to  perfect  with  painstaking  ;  to 
improve  or  refine  with  labor  and  study,  or  by  successive 
operations ;  as,  to  elaborate  a  painting  or  a  literary  work  ; 
also,  to  perfect  or  develop  by  analysis  or  reasoning ;  as, 
to  elaborate  a  theory. 

3.  Physiol.  To  convert  into  an  assimilable  or  useful  form, 
by  the  natural  processes  of  the  cells  and  organs,  as  crude 
or  partly  digested  food  material ;  specif.,  Plant  Physiol .,  to 
build  up  (complex  organic  compounds  from  simpler  ones) 
through  photosyntlietic  or  other  processes  (cf.  metabolism); 
as,  to  elaborate  sap. 

e-lab'o  rate,  v.  i.  To  become  more  elaborate, 
e  lab  o  ra'tion  (-ra'slmn),  n.  [L.  elaboratio.']  Act  or  proc¬ 
ess  of  elaborating  ;  specif.,  act  of  producing  or  refining 
with  labor  ;  improvement  by  successive  operations, 
e  lab'o-ra  tive  (e-lSb'6-ra-tiv),  a.  Serving  or  tending  to 
elaborate  ;  constructing  with  labor  and  attention  to  details, 
elaboratlve  faculty,  Metaph.,  the  power  of  discerning  rela¬ 
tions  and  of  viewing  objects  by  means  of,  or  in,  relations, 
e  lab'o-ra-to-ry  (-ra-to-rT),  n.  1.  A  laboratory.  Obs. 

2.  Physiol.  A  part  of  an  organism  that  performs  the  proc¬ 
ess  of  elaboration. 

El'ae  ag-na'ce-ae  (eFe-Sg-na'se-e  ;  e'le-),  n.  pi.  [NL.  See 
EljEagnus.]  Rot.  A  small  family  of  trees  or  shrubs 
(order  Myrtales),  the  oleaster  family,  having  silvery  or 
scurfy  or  stellate-pubescent  foliage,  small  perfect  or  dioe¬ 
cious  flowers,  and  baccate  fruit.  There  are  3  genera  and 
about  2U  species,  of  wide  distribution.  EUeagnus  and 
Lepargyrea  occur  in  the  United  States.  —  el  ae-ag -na'' 
ceous  (-shws),  a. 

El  ae  ag'nus  (-Sg'nfts),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  eAatayeo?  a  Boeo¬ 
tian  marsh  plant;  ihaia  olive  -f-  ay  vo?  sacred,  pure.]  Hot. 
A  genus  of  chiefly  Asiatic  shrubs  or  trees,  typifying  the 
family  Elgeagnacese.  They  are  distinguished  by  the  alter¬ 
nate  leaves  and  perfect  flowers,  writh  as  many  stamens  as 
perianth  divisions.  E.  argentea,  the  only  American  spe¬ 
cies,  is  the  silverberry;  E.  longipes,  with  edible  fruit,  is  the 
goumi. 

E-lae'is  (e-le'Ts),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  eA aia  olive  tree.]  Bot. 
A  genus  of  pinnate-leaved  palms,  containing  two  species, 

E.  me/anococca ,  of  Central  and  South  America,  and  E. 
guineensis,  the  African  oil  palm  (see  under  African). 

ela30-,elai0-.  Combining  forms  from  Gr.  eAatoi/,  olive  oil  .oil. 
El  as-o-car-pa'ce  as  (61'e-o-kur-pa'se-e  ;  e'l e-),  ti.pl.  [NL. 
See  Elalocarpu8.]  Bot.  A  family  of  trees  and  shrubs 
(order  Malvales)  closely  related  to  Tiliacese,  but  distin¬ 
guished  by  the  pubescent  corolla  and  by  other  structural 
characters.  There  are  7  genera  and  about  120  species,  of 
wide  distribution.  The  most  important  are  Eheocurpus, 
Sloanea ,  and  Muntmgia ,  some  species  of  which  yield  ex¬ 
cellent  timber.  —  el  ae  o-car  pa'ceous  (-shws),  a. 

El  ae-o-car'pus  (-kar'pfts),  n.  [NL. ;  elsco-  +  Gr.  nap- os 
fruit.]  Bot.  A  large  genus  of  trees  and  shrubs,  type  of  the 
family  Elgeocarpaceae,  having  simple  leaves  and  small  race¬ 
mose  flowers.  They  are  natives  of  India  and  Australia, 
some  species  being  valuable  timber  trees.  The  drupaceous 
fruit  is  sometimes  used  as  a  pickle  or  in  curries, 
e-lee'o-lite  (e-le'6-Ht),  n.  Also  e-le'o-lite.  [ elxo -  -j-  -lite.'] 
Min.  A  variety  of  nephelite,  usually  massive,  of  greasy 
luster,  gray  to  reddish  color,  and  opaque  to  translucent, 
el  ae-om'e-ter  (SFe-om'e-ter),  n.  [ elaeo -  -f-  -meter.']  A 
special  form  of  hydrometer  for  estimating  the  quality  of 
oil  (esp.  olive  oil)  by  means  of  its  density. 


ei'gon  (T'g5n),  u.  Pharm.  Any 
of  VHrious  antiseptic  compounds 
of  albumin  and  iodine, 
ei'gre.  f  eager,  a. 
eihte  aught,  property, 
eihwer.  +  a  yw  here. 

eik.  Obs.  or  Scot.  var.  of  eke. 
elk'ing.  Var.  of  ekino. 
ei'kon  (T'kQn),  el-kon'ic.  Var. 

of  ICON,  ICONIC. 

eil.  +  ail. 

eild.  Obs.  or  Scot,  and  dial.1 
Eng.  var.  of  eld. 

eild  (eld),  a.  f Cf.  Icel.  geldr.] 
Not  giving  milk;  dry;  — said  oi 
a  cow,  goat,  etc.  Scot. 
eil'der.  ^  elder,  older, 
eil'ding  (el'dtng).  Scot.  var.  of 

ELDING. 

eile.  i*  aiel,  ail. 

eile,  a.  [AS.  egle.]  Grievous  ; 
troublesome.  Ohs. 

Ei  leen'  (Men'),  u.  [Ir.  Eilin.] 
Irish  var.  of  Helen. 
el'le-ton'  (5'1  C-t  6  n'),  n.  [LGr. 
etATjToi',  fr.  Gr.  ecAeu/  to  roll 
up.l  In  the  Kastern  Church,  the 
cloth  corresponding  to  the  cor¬ 
poral  of  the  Western  Church, 
•ill.  -f*  eel. 

ei'loid  (T'loid),  a.  [Gr.  elAeir 
to  wind,  turn  round  -f-  -oid.] 
Med.  Having  a  coiled  appear¬ 
ance  ;  as,  eiloid  tumor. 


ei'mer  (i'mCr),  n.  [G.,  bucket.] 

See  measure. 

eine.  Ohs.  pi.  of  eye. 

|  Hei'ne  scho'ne  Men'schen-see'- 
|  le  fin'den.  ist  Ge-winn'  (T'nS 
Hhfi'ng  mgn'sh/5n-za/l?  fTn'd^n 
Tst  g?-vYn').  [G.l  To  find  a  beau¬ 
tiful  human  soul  is  gain. 

Herder  (Der  gerettetc  Jiingling). 
||  Ein  fes'te  Burg'  ist  un'ser 
Gott'  (Tu  lVs'tS  h()hrK'  Yst  <5bn'- 
sergSt').  [G.l  A  Mighty  P'or- 
tress  is  our  Goa  ;  —  title  and  first 
line  of  a  famous  hymn  by  Mar- 
I  tin  Luther. 

Ein'her-jar  (an'hPr-yar),  n.  pi. 
[ Icel. J  Norse  Myth.  The  heroes 
in  Valhalla  (which  see). 

II  ein'mal  1st  kein'mal  (Tn'mal 
Yst  kln'miil).  [G-l  Once  does 
not  count,  establishes  no  cus¬ 
tom  ;  —  often  used  as  an  excuse. 
eint(ant).  Dial.  Eng.  form  of 
are  not. 

eir.  T  air,  ere,  eyre.  heir. 
Eir  (ar),  n.  [Icel.,  pence,  clem¬ 
ency.]  Tent.  Math.  Goddess  of 
healing,  an  attendant  of  Frigg 
and  Frey.  [e  a  rock.  I 

elr'ack  (ar'i/k;  er'tZk).  Var.  of  | 
eird.  erd. 

I  eird  (Scot,  fird ;  erd).  Obs.  or 
Scot.  var.  of  earth. 

I  elre.  f  air,  eyre,  heir. 


eirede.  +  erede. 
eiren.  Obs.  pi.  of  ego. 
ei're-narch  (I'rg-nark).  Var.  of 
IRENA  liCH. 

Eirene.n.  See  Horje.  [irenic.| 
ei-ren'ic  (I-rgn'Yk).  Var.  of | 
ei-ren'i-con.  Var  of  iremcon. 
eirn  (ern).  Dial.  Eng.  var.  of 
earn,  to  curdle.  [eerie. 1 
ei'ry.  Obs.  or  Scot.  var.  of| 
else.  ease,  n. 
ei'8el,  ei'sell.  n.  [OF.  nisi l,  fr. 
a  dim.  of  L.  acetum.  Cf.  acet¬ 
ic.!  Vinegar ;  verjuice.  Obs. 

Ei'sen  und  Blut'  (Vzf  xx  <5bnt 
bloot').  [G.]  Iron  and  blood ; 
—  commonly  used  in  English 
writipgs  in’  the  inverted  form 
Bint  und  Eiscv.  Bismarck. 
ei-sod'ic  (T-sBd'Yk),  a.  |Gr. 
eicrco  within  4-  ofio?  way.]  Phys¬ 
iol.  —  ESODIC.  [l8QDI<  ON.  I 

ei-s  o  d'i-c  on  (-Y-kfin).  Var.  of  | 
eis'sel  (e's'ff).  Var.  of  eassel. 
eist.  f  ESTE. 

eister.  ~  e aster,  [enyarn.l 
eis  wool;  Is).  A  fine,  glossy  wool- 1 
eit.  4  eat,  ait. 
eith.  Ohs.  or  Scot.  var.  of  f.ath. 
e-ject'a-ble,  o.  See -able. 

I  e-jec'ta-men'ta (S-j  'k'td-m^n'- 

ta),  >/.  pi.  I L.,  fr.  ejectare,  v.  in- 
tens.  fr.  eicere.  See  eject. J  = 
ejecta. 


||  e-Jec  ti-o'ne  fer'ms  or  ter'mse 

(e-]0 k'shY-o'ne  f  0  r'm  e,  tflr'- 
me).  [Law  L.]  See  ejectment. 
II  e-Ji'do  (a-he'tho  ;  146, 189),  n. ; 
pi.  -Dos  (Sj>-  -febos).  [Sp .  ejido, 
formerly  exido,  fr.  L.  exit  us  a 
going  out.]  Sp.  tf  Mex.  Law. 
A  common  of  pasture, 
e'joo  ( e'joo),  v.  [Malay  rju  or 
lilju.}  =  gomuti. 
ej'u-late  (gj'fi-lat).  r.  i.  [L.  eiu- 
lare.]  To  wail  ;  lament.  Obs. 
“  They  ejulate,  weep,  and  la¬ 
ment  with  exotic  gestures  and 
tortions.”  V.  le  Blanc  ( trans .). 
—  ej  u-la'tion  (-la'shwn),  n.  Obs. 
ej'u-rate  (-rat),  r.  t.  [L.  ejura- 
tus,  p.  p.  of  ejurare  to  abjure.] 
To  abjure.  Obs.  —  qj  u-ra'tion 
(-ra'shitn),w.  Obs.  [the  same).! 
ejusd  Pharm.  Ejusrlem  (L.,  of  1 
e-jus'dem  ge'ne-ris  (2-jQs'd'm 
jCn'er-Ys).  [L.]  Laic.  Of  the 
same  kind  ;  —  used  esp.  of 
things  of  such  a  nature  that  they 
will  he  legally  construed  to  be 
included  by  general  words  of 
inclusion  following  an  enumer¬ 
ated  list  of  things.  Cf.  alikm 
generis. 

ek-de'mite-  Var.  of  ecdemite. 
eke.  T  ache, 

ek  'e-berg  ite  (gk'5-bflrg'It),  n. 
[After  A.  G.  Ekeberg ,  Swedish 


chemist.]  A  variety  of  scapolite. 
eke'name',  n.  [See  nickname.] 
A  nickname.  Obs. 
e'ker  (e'ker),  n.  The  common 
water  cress.  Dial.  Eng. 

E'ker.  Bib. 

ek'ka  (Ck'ii),  n.  [Hind,  eka  a 
unit.]  In  India,  a  native  one- 
horse  carriage. 

ek'lo-gite.  A’ar.  of  eclogite. 
Ek 're  bel  (fk'rP-bf-1).  Bib. 
Ek'ron  (Bk'rBn),  n.  Bib.  A  city 
of  the  Philistines.  —  Ek'ron-ites 
(«'k'rrtn-It6),  n.  pi. 
ek'tene  (•  k'ten),  ek'te-neg 
(8k'tP-nSz),  n.  [Gr.  Lcrcvrji  (sc. 
iKecTLa  supplication)  fervent.] 
Eastern  Ch.  A  litany  said  after 
t He  Gospel  before  Mass,  in  which 
the  deacon  leads  and  the  choir 
responds.  A  similar  litany  is  in 
the  Ambrosian  and  Moznrabic 
liturgies.  [TROPOM  ET1  R.1 

ek  tro  pom'e-ter.  Var.  of  ec-| 
el.  +  AWL,  ELL. 
el,  n.  See  ell. 

El.  Abbr.  Elias. 

E  la  (e  lii).  Orig.,  the  highest 
note  in  the  scale  of  Guido.  See 
gamut  b.  11  lust.  Hence,  fig., 
anything  high-flown  or  extrav¬ 
agant.  Obs.  or  Hist. 
E'la.e'ld).  Bib. 
elaat.  +  elate. 


elabor.  v.  t.  [L.  elaborare :  cf. 
F.  e laborer,  formerly  d labourer .) 
To  elaborate.  Ohs. 
e-lab 'o-ra  tor  (t-l&b'C-ra'tfr),  n. 
One  that  elaborates, 
e-lab'o-ra-to-ry  (-r  d-t  o-r  Y),  a. 
Tending  to  elaborate.  Rare. 
e  la'brate  (e-la'briit),  a.  [e-  4 
labium  4-  -ate.]  Zobl.  Having 
no  labrum.  Rare. 
elacion.  4  elation. 
e-lac  'ry-mate,  v.  t.  To  shed  in 
tears.  Obs.  R. 
e-lact',  r.  t.  [L.  e  4-  lad  are  te 
suckle.]  To  suckle.  Obs. 
El'a-da  (Cl'd-da).  D.  Bib. 
El'a-dah  (-d«).  Bib. 
e  las'o-blast  (P-1  e'f-bl ttat),  n. 
[elsco-  +  -Idas f  A  Zobl.  The  uro. 
chord,  or  rudimentary  noto. 
chord,  of  certain  tunicatcs.  — 
e-laeo  bias 'tic  (-hlfts'tik),  a. 
el  ae-od'o  chon  (cPt-Bd'o-khn ), 
n.  [Gr-  eAa  o  o\os  oil-contain¬ 
ing.]  The  oil  gland  of  birds,  sit¬ 
uated  near  the  base  of  the  tail, 
elaeolite  syenite.  Petrog.  = 
NEPHELITE  SYENITE, 
e-lae  o-mar-gar'ic  (P-1  e'0-m  a  r- 
gkr'Yk).  a.  \tlseo-  4-  marguric.) 
Ora.  Chem.  Designating  a  crys¬ 
talline  ocid,CKH3„02,  occurring 
in  the  form  of  its  glyceryl  ester 
in  the  oil  from  the  candlenut. 


ale,  senate,  c&re,  im,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofa;  eve,  $vent,  find,  recent,  maker;  ice,  ill;  old,  obey,  orb,  ddd,  sSft,  connect;  use,  unite,  urn,  up,  circas,  menu; 


||  Foreign  Word.  4  Obsolete  Variant  of.  4-  combined  with.  =  equals. 
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•l'aa-op'tene  (Sl'e-bp'ten),  n.  Also  el'e-op'tene.  \_elxo-- f* 

Gr.  ttttji/os  winged,  fleeting.^  Chem.  Tlie  liquid  portion  of 
natural  essential  oils,  as  distinguished  from  stearoptene ,  the 
part  which  solidifies. 

©l  a  ld'ic  (Sl'a-Td'Tk),  a.  [Gr.  eAaio*/  olive  oil,  oil,  fr. 
£\aia  the  olive  tree  :  cf.  F.  elaidique .]  Chem.  Pertaining 
to  or  designating  an  unsaturated  acid,  Cl7H33CO.,H,  iso¬ 
meric  with  oleic  acid,  and  obtained  from  it  by  the  action 
of  nitrous  acid.  It  is  a  solid  melting  at  51°  C. 
e-la'i-din  (e-la't-dln),  n.  [Cf.  F.  elaidine.]  Chem.  An  arti¬ 
ficial  solid  fat  isomeric  with  olein.  It  is  glyceryl  elaidate. 
elaidin  test.  Anal.  Chem.  A  test  for  oils  based  on  the  ob¬ 
servation  that  nitrous  acid  converts  olein  into  solid  elaidin, 
while  other  liquid  glycerides  are  unaffected.  The  reagent 
causes  nondrying  oils  to  become  solid  and  semidrying  oils 
to  become  buttery,  but  drying  oils  remain  liquid. 

E-laine'  (e-lan'),  n.  Any  of  several  ladies  in  the  Arthurian 
legends;  esp.,  “the  lily  maid  of  Astolat,”  the  story  of 
whose  unrequited  love  for  Lancelot  and  consequent  death 
is  the  subject  of  one  of  Tennyson's  “  Idylls  of  the  King.” 
©laio-.  A  combining  form  meaning  olive  oil ,  oil.  See  el,eo-. 
el'ai-o-plasr  (Sl'a-o-plSstO,  n.  [elaio--\--plast.]  Bot.  One 
of  the  oil-forming  plastids  in  a  plant  cell.  They  are  highly 
refractive  bodies,  usually  lying  near  the  nucleus,  and  se¬ 
crete  oil  drops  in  their  spongy  protoplasmic  framework. 
Erlam-lte  (e'ldra-it),  n.  A  dweller  in  Elam,  an  ancient 
kingdom  in  the  mountainous  country  east  of  Babylonia. 
From  as  early  as  2700  b.  c.  the  Elamites  repeatedly*raided 
Babylonia,  and  about  1100  b.  c.  conquered  it.  Subjugated 
in  the  7th  century  b.  c.  by  the  Assyrians,  they  regained 
independence,  only  to  lose  it  to  the  Persians.  Elam  was 
inhabited  by  numerous  tribes  speaking  an  agglutinative 
language.  Auzan  and  Susa  were  the  seats  of  its  civilization. 
—  E'lam  ite,  E  lam  it'ic  (-Tt'Tk),  Elam  it  ish  (-it'Tsh),  a. 
e-lance'  (e-l&iis'),  v.  t.  <£■  i.  [F.  elancer,  OF.  eslantier  ;  es- 
(L.  ex)  -f  F.  lancer  to  dart,  throw,  fr.  lance  lance.]  To 
throw  as  a  lance  ;  to  hurl ;  to  dart.  Rare. 
eland  (eland),  n.  [D.  eland  elk,  fr.  G.  elentier,  elend :  cf. 
Pol.  jelen  stag, 

Russ.  olen\  Litli. 
elnis;  peril,  akin  to 
E.  elk.]  Zool.  The 
largest  of  the  South 
African  antelopes 
(Taurotrag  us 
oryx ),  the  males 
sometimes  stand¬ 
ing  six  feet  in 
height  and  weigh¬ 
ing  over  1,500 
pounds.  The  eland 
was  formerly 
found  in  immense 
herds  on  the  plains 

but,  befog  ofheavy  .  E1“nd  < raurotragus  oryx),  male, 
build  ana  comparatively  slow,  has  been  practically  exter¬ 
minated.  In  western  equatorial  Africa  a  closely  related 
form  (T.  der  bianus),  having  dark  stripes  not  present  in  the 
South  African  eland,  is  still  found  in  considerable  numbers, 
el'a-phine  (61'd-fin;  -fin;  183),  a.  [Gr.  eAai^oi  stag.] 
Zool.  Pert,  to  or  resembling  the  red  deer  ( Cert  us  elaphus). 
ETa-phO-my'ces  (Sl'a-fo-mi'sez),  n.  [NL.  ;  Gr.  eAcu/>o? 
stag  -f-  fxvKr)<;  mushroom.]  But.  A  genus  of  subterranean 
trufllelike  fungi  of  the  order  Aspergillales.  They  are  about 
the  size  of  walnuts  or  hickory  nuts,  and  are  rooted  up  and 
eaten  by  animals. 

el'a-phure  (81'd-fur),  n.  [Gr.  eAa$o<?  stag  -f-ovpd  tail.]  A 
deer  ( Cervus  davidianus)  found  in  China,  remarkable  for 
its  antlers,  which  divide  into  tw  o  branches,  the  anterior  of 
which  branches  again.  It  constitutes  a  subgenus,  EPa- 
phu'rus  (-fu'rds)  [NL.]. —  el'a-phu'rine  (-fu'rin;  -rTn),«. 
E-lap'i-dae  (e-lXp'T-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.  ;  cf.  Gr.  eAoi p,  eAAoi fj, 
a  kind  of  fish,  also  a  serpent.]  Zool.  A  family  of  proterog- 
lyphous  venomous  snakes,  found  in  the  warmer  parts  of 
both  hemispheres,  and  containing  the  majority  of  Australian 
snakes.  The  typical  genus  is  Elaps ,  consisting  of  the  true 
coral  snakes.  The  death  adder,  black  snake,  and  tiger 
snake  of  Australia  also  belong  to  this  family,  and  in  most 
classifications  the  cobra  and  its  allies  are  included.  —  el'a- 
pid  (61'«-pTd),  a.  &  n.  —  el'a-pine  (Sl'd-pln  ;  -pin),  a. 

©l'a  poid  (-poid),  a.  Zool.  Pertaining  to,  or  resembling,  the 
Elapida?. — u.  One  of  the  Elapidie. 

©-lapse'  (e-15ps'),  v.  i. ;  e-lapsed'  (-lXpst') ;  ^-laps'ing. 
[L.  elapsus ,  p.  p.  of  elabi  to  glide  away  ;  e  out  -f-  labi  to 
fall,  slide.  See  lapse.]  To  slip  or  glide  away  ;  to  pass 
away  silently,  as  time  ;  —  used  chiefly  in  reference  to  time. 

Eight  days  elajtsed ;  at  length  a  pilgrim  came.  Hoole. 
elapsed  time,  yachting ,  the  actual  time  taken  by  a  vessel  to 
sail  over  a  course.  See  corrected  time. 

©-lapse',  v.  t.  To  outlast  or  overstay  (time).  Obs. 

©  lapse',  n.  1.  A  flowing  out ;  effluence.  Obs. 

2.  A  passing  ;  lapse.  Rare. 

El  a-sip'O-da  (Sl'd-sTp'o-dd),  n.  pi.  [NL.;  Gr.  eA a<ri'o? 
metal  beaten  out,  metal  plate  -f-  -poda.]  Zool.  An  order 
of  holothurians  occurring  in  the  deep  sea,  having  well- 
marked  bilateral  symmetry,  with  tube  feet  on  the  flattened 
ventral  surface,  and  papillae  on  the  dorsal  surface, 
e-las'mo-branch  (e-lXs'mo-brSqk  ;  e-15z'-),  a.  Of  or  pert, 
to  the  Elasmobranchii.  —  n.  One  of  the  Elasmobranchii. 
E-las  ino-bran'chi-i(-br5i]'kT-i), ,n.  pi.  [NL.  ;  Gr.  eAaa>i<k 
a  metal  plate  -f-  L.  bronchia  a  gill  ]  Zobl.  A  subclass  (in 
some  classifications  a  class)  of  fishes  having  the  skeleton 
mainly  cartilaginous,  comprising  the  sharks  and  rays 
(Plagiostomi),  their  extinct  allies  (the  Pleuropterygii,  Ich- 
thyotomi,  and  Acanthodii),  and,  according  to  the  most  re¬ 
cent  view8,the  chimaeras  (Holocephali)  (see  these  terras). 
The  Elasmobranchii  (so  named  from  their  lamelliform 


gills)  are  also  termed  Chondrop/erygii.  Selachii,  and  Pla¬ 
code  i.  The  cranium  is  an  undivided  case  of  cartilage 

.  -  without  membrane  bones,  nor  are  such  bones  formed  in 
connection  with  the  jaws  or  pectoral  arch.  The  latter  is 
formed  of  a  single  cartilage  on  each  side,  and  is  entirely 
separate  from  the  skull.  Tne  ventral  fins  are  always  many- 
rayed,  and  abdominal  in  position,  and  the  scales,  when 
present,  are  ^placoid.  The  intestine  has  a  spiral  valve. 
There  is  no  air  bladder,  and  the  gill  clefts  (five  to  seven 
in  number,  and  separated  by  broad  septa)  are  exposed  ex¬ 
ternally  except  in  the  Holocejjhali.  The  ventral  fins  bear 
claspers  in  the  male.  The  eggs  are  few  and  of  large  size, 
and  often  hatched  within  the  body. 

©  las'tic  (e-l&s'tik),  a.  [Formed  fr.  Gr.  eAaiuei*/  to 
drive.]  1.  Expansive  ;  propulsive.  Obs. 

2.  Springing  back ;  springy  ;  of  solids,  capable  of  recov¬ 
ering  size  and  shape  after  deformation  ;  of  gases,  indefi¬ 
nitely  expansive.  Scientifically,  of  solids,  capable  of  re¬ 
sisting  a  large  deforming  force  with  subsequent  recovery  ; 
of  liquids,  capable  of  resisting  compression.  See  elasticity. 

3.  Of  persons,  temperaments,  etc.,  able  to  return  quickly 
to  a  former  state  or  condition,  after  being  depressed  or 
overtaxed;  recovering  easily  from  shocks  and  trials; 
buoyant;  as,  elastic  spirits  ;  an  elastic  constitution. 

4.  Econ.  <£  Finance.  Enlarging  or  decreasing  readily  in 
response  to  a  change  in  stimulus,  demand,  opportunity,  or 
other  tiling  causally  connected  ;  thus,  when  a  considerable 
change  in  demand  is  caused  by  a  small  rise  or  fall  in  price, 
the  demand  is  elastic ,  and  vice  versa. 

5  Mach.  Characterized  by  elasticity.  See  elasticity,  3. 
Syn.  —  Elastic,  resilient,  buoyant  are  here  compared  in 
their  fig.  senses.  Elastic  and  resilient  suggest,  more 
strongly  than  buoyant  recovery  from  a  previous  state  of 
depression.  Elastic  implies  swift  response  to  removal 
of  pressure  ;  resilient ,  the  power  of  rebounding  quickly,  or 
springing  back  to  an  original  state;  as,  “Not  an  elastic 
or  optimistic  nature  — on  the  contrary,  rigid  and  circum¬ 
scribed,  depressed  by  a  melancholy  temperament”  (/.  A. 
Symonds) ;  cf.  “  His  spirit,  too,  was  of  astonishing  elastic¬ 
ity  ”  (M.  Arnold );  a  constitution  as  resilient  as  a  rubber  ball; 
cf.  “  the  common  resiliency  of  the  mind  from  one  extreme 
to  another”  {Johnson).  Buoyant  (cf.  “  Books  .  .  .  pushed 
into  the  strong  current  of  popularity,  and  there  kept6aoy- 
ant  by  the  force  of  the  stream,”  Crabbe)  implies  such  light¬ 
ness  or  vivacity  of  heart  or  spirits  as  is  either  incapable 
of  depression  or  else  readily  shakes  it  off;  as,  “No  such 
immaterial  burden  could  depress  that  buoy  an  /-hearted 
young  gentleman  for  many  hours  together  ”  ( Q.  Eliot) ;  “  a 
friend  .  .  .  whose  buoyant  fancy  .  . .  ever  leaped  resurgent 
from  the  strokes  of  fortune  ”  {E.  Bowden).  See  rebound, 
FLEXIBLE,  DUCTILE,  LIVELY. 

elastic  bitumen.  Min.  See  elaterite.  —  e.  cartilage,  Anaf ., 
a  yellowish  flexible  variety  of  cartilage  occurring  chiefly 
in  the  external  ear,  Eustachian  tube, arytenoid  cartilages, 
cartilages  of  Wrisberg  and  Santorini,  and  epiglottis.  The 
matrix,  except  immediately  about  the  cells,  is  penetrated 
by  elastic  fibers  extending  in  all  directions.  —  e.  currency, 
a  currency  which  automatically  increases  and  decreases 
in  bulk  with  the  demands  of  business,  as  w  here  there  is  an 
elastic  limit  (which  see).— e.  curve,  Mech .,  the  curve  as¬ 
sumed  by  the  longitudinal  axis  of  an  origina-lly  straight 
elastic  strip  or  bar  bent  within  its  elastic  limits  by  any 
system  of  forces.  —  e.  fatigue.  =  fatigue,  n.,  4.  — e.  fiber 
or  fibre,  specif.,  Anat .,  the  characteristic  fibers  of  elastic 
tissue.  —  e.  fluid.  =  gas,  n.,  1.  — e.  gum,  caoutchouc.  —  e. 
hysteresis.  =  mechanical  hysteresis.  —  e.  lag.  Mech.  See 
lag,  n.  —  e.  limit^  or  strength,  a  The  amount  of  stress 
which  is  just  sufficient  to  produce  an  appreciable  perma¬ 
nent  deformation,  or  set,  in  a  solid  body,  as  a  bar  of  metal. 
Experiments  indicate  that  any  stress,  however  slight,  pro¬ 
duces  a  set,  but  the  amount  of  such  deformation  in  propor¬ 
tion  to  the  amount  of  the  stress  is  at  first  very  small. 
Since  under  repeated  strains  the  elastic  limit  continually 
changes,  a  substance  may  possess  a  series  of  such  limits, 
represented  diagrammatically  by  a  curve.  The  elastic 
limit  of  the  substance  in  its  original  or  unstrained  condi¬ 
tion  is  then  distinguished  as  the  original  or  primitive 
elastic  limit,  b  Commercially,  in  tests  of  materials  of 
construction,  a  point  at  which  a  large  increase  of  deforma¬ 
tion  is  produced  without  increase  of  load.  Cf.  yield  point. 
W.  C.  Unwin,  c  Banking.  A  limit  on  the  issue  of  bank 
notes  which  may  be  temporarily  increased  to  meet  a  strin¬ 
gency  in  the  money  market.  The  Imperial  Bank  of  Ger¬ 
many  has  an  elastic  limit;  but  in  Great  Britain  and  the 
United  States  the  limit  is  not  elastic,  the  temporary  need 
being  more  or  less  met  by  government  actions.  —  e.  resili¬ 
ence.  Mech.  =  resilience.  —  e.  tissue,  Anat.,  a  variety  of  con¬ 
nective  tissue  consisting  largely  of  coarse  (sometimes  very 
thick)  fibers  of  smooth  outline,  great  elasticity,  yellowish 
color,  and  strong  refractive  power,  which  branch  and  anas¬ 
tomose.  They  are  very  resistant  to  acids  and  alkalies, 
and  are  composed  of  a  peculiar  substance  called  elastin. 
Such  fibers  are  widely  distributed  in  ordinary  connective 
tissue,  but  the  terra  elastic  tissue  is  applied  only  where  the 
elastic  fibers  predominate,  as  in  the  ligamentum  nuchae  of 
quadrupeds  and  in  certain  layers  in  the  walls  of  the  larger 
arteries. 

e-las'tic,  n.  Fabric  rendered  elastic  by  fine  strings  of  In¬ 
dia  rubber  woven  into  the  center  of  it,  used  for  garters, 
suspenders,  etc.  ;  also,  India  rubber  specially  prepared  in 
cords,  strings,  or  bands  so  as  to  be  very  elastic  ;  specif., 
a  piece  of  such  fabric  or  rubber. 

e'las-ti'cian  (e'lSs-tish'du),  n.  One  versed  in  the  study  of 
elasticity. 

e  las  tic'!  ty  (  -tTs'T-tT),  7i.  1.  Quality  or  state  of  being 

elastic ;  capability  of  a  strained  body  to  recover  its  (  ze 
and  shape  after  deformation  in  any  way ;  springiness. 
Popularly,  a  body  is  said  to  possess  great  elasticitv  when 
it  is  easily  deformed  and  is  quick  in  recovering.  Thus  a 
piece  of  India  rubber  easily  elongated,  a  spiral  spring  easy 
of  extension  or  compression,  or  a  bow  easily  bent,  w  ould 
be  considered  very  elastic.  Scientifically,  elasticity  is 
that  property  of  a  body  which  causes  it  to  resist  deforma- 
tion  and  afterward  to  recover  its  original  shape  and  size. 


From  this  standpoint  a  block  of  steel  or  glass  would  pos¬ 
sess  much  greater  elasticity  than  an  easily  extended 
piece  of  India  rubber.  Elasticity  of  volume  is  a  uni¬ 
versal  property,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  of  all  matter ; 
elasticity  of  shape,  of  solids  only.  Each  is  measured  by 
the  coefficient,  or  modulus,  of  elasticity ,  which  is  the  ratio 
of  the  impressed  stress  to  the  induced  strain.  Thus,  for  a 
prismatic  bar  under  longitudinal  tension  or  compression 

f  //, 

the  modulus  of  elasticity  isj^or^y  lbs.  per  square  inch, 

r  L 

where  /  =  stress  in  lbs.  per  square  inch  on  the  bar,  L  = 
original  length  of  bar,  l  =  extension  or  compression.  Thus 
the  elasticity  is  dependent  only  on  the  material  of  a  body. 
The  range  of  elasticity  of  a  body  is  the  range  between  its 
elastic  limits  of  tensiun  and  compression,  and  is  constant 
for  any  one  body.  Thus  if  a  body  is  strained  so  that  its 
elastic  limit  of  tension  is  raised,  its  elastic  limit  of  com¬ 
pression  is  lowered  by  an  equal  amount.  Cf.  resilience. 

2.  Power  of  resistance  to,  or  recovery  from,  depression 
or  overwork. 

3.  Mach.  Responsiveness  or  adaptability  to  the  require¬ 
ments  of  changes  in  load  ;  flexibility. 

()1  course  the  petroleum  motor  has  not  the  elasticity  of  a  steam 
motor.  Marquis  de  Chasselovp-Laubat. 

e-las'ti-cize  (e-las'tT-siz),  V.  t.  ;  -cized  (-sizd);  -ciz'ing  (-siz'- 
lng).  To  make  elastic  ;  to  impart  springiness  to. 
e  las'tin  (-tin),  n.  [/’/crsfic  -f-  -in.]  Physiol.  Chem.  An 
albuminoid  forming  the  chief  constituent  of  elastic  tissue. 
It  is  very  resistant  toward  reagents,  but  is  gradually  dis¬ 
solved  when  digested  with  either  pepsin  or  trypsin, 
e'las-tiv'i-ty  (S'ISs-tTv'T-ti),  n.  Elec.  A  property  of  di¬ 
electrics  by  virtue  of  which  the  flow  of  current  between 
points  having  difference  of  potential  is  restrained;  — 
sometimes  called  electric  elasticity. 

e-las'tose  (-tos),  n.  [ elastin  -|-  -ose.]  Physiol.  Chem.  A 
proteose  formed  from  elastin.  See  proteose. 
e  late'  (e-lat'),  a.  [L.  elatus  elevated,  fig.,  elated,  proud 
(the  figure,  peril.,  being  borrowed  from  a  prancing  horse) ; 
e  out  -\-laius  (used  as  p.  p.  of  ferre  to  bear),  for  tlatus,  and 
akin  to  E.  tolerate.  See  tolerate  ;  cf.  extol.]  1.  Lifted 
up  ;  raised  ;  elevated.  Archaic. 

With  upper  lip  elate.  Fenton. 

2.  Having  the  spirits  raised  by  success,  or  by  hope  ;  flushed 
or  exalted  with  confidence  ;  elated  ;  exultant. 

O,  thoughtless  mortals  !  ever  blind  to  fate, 

Too  soon  dejected,  and  too  soon  elate.  Pojie. 

Syn  .  —  See  elated. 

e  late',  v.  t.  ;  e-lat'ed  (-lat'ed) ;  e-lat'ing  (-lat'Tng).  1.  To 
raise  ;  exalt.  Obs. 

By  the  potent  sun  elated  high.  Thomson. 

2.  To  exalt  the  spirit  of  ;  to  fill  with  confidence  or  exulta¬ 
tion  ;  to  elevate  or  flush  with  success  ;  to  puff  rp. 

Foolishly  elated  by  spiritual  pride.  Warburton. 
e-lat'ed  (e-lat'gd),  p.  p.  d-  p.  a.  of  elate. 

Syn.  —  Elated,  elate,  exultant.  Elated  commonly 
suggests  a  certain  excitement  or  exaltation  of  spirit, 
following  upon  success  or  good  fortune ;  it  frequently 
connotes  undue  self-satisfaction ;  exultant  emphasizes 
rather  the  outward  expression  or  triumph  or  joy ;  as,  “  I 
have  found  American  writers,  of  world-wide  reputation, 
strangely  solicitous  about  the  opinions  of  quite  obscure 
British  critics.and  elated  or  depressed  by  their  judgments  ” 
{Thackeray)-,  ‘‘Shouts  exultant  echo  to  the  skies”  (P. 
Whitehead) ;  cf.  “  I  felt  no  little  elation  at  having  now  so 
happily  established  an  acquaintance  of  which  I  had  been 
so  long  ambitious”  {Boswell)-,  “that  fierce  exultation  in 
carnage  with  which  the  war  poetry  of  so  many  nations  .  .  . 
is  crimsoned  ”  {Fi-oude).  Elate  is  poetical  or  elevated  ;  as, 
“  He  walks  as  if  he  trod  upon  the  heads  of  men :  he  looks 
elate ,  drunken  with  blood  and  gold  ”  {Shelley). 
el'a  ter  (Sl'd-ter),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  eAa-yp  driver,  fr.  eAav- 
veiv  to  drive.]  1.  Elasticity  ;  expansibility.  Obs. 

2.  Bot.  a  One  of  the  elongated  spirally  thickened  and 
elastic  filaments  found  among  the  spo*  t*s  in  the  capsule  of 
a  liverw'ort,  and  serving  to  disperse  them,  b  In  the  slime 
molds,  a  filament  of  the  capillitium  having  similar  func¬ 
tions.  c  One  of  the  four  filamentous  appendages  of  the 
spores  in  the  scouring  rushes  {Equisetum).  The  elater6 
through  their  hygroscopic  action  aid  in  dispersing  the 
spores. 

3.  Zool.  a  [cap.]  The  typical  genus  of 
the  Elateridae  ;  hence  [/.  c.],  any  beetle 
of  that  family  ;  a  snapping,  or  click, 
beetle,  b  One  of  the  caudal  springing 
organs  of  the  springtails. 

El  a-ter'i-daB  (-t6r')f-de),  n.  pi.  [NL. 

See  elater,  3.]  fZo'61.  A  large  family 
of  beetles  of  characteristic  elongated 
tapering  form,  and  usually  serrate  or 
pectinate  antemue.  A  peculiarity  com¬ 
mon  to  the  majority  of  the  family  is  the 
power  of  jumping  when  laid  on  the  back 
or  held  by  the  abdomen,  by  a  sudden 
movement  of  tfle  prothorax  producing 
a  slight  noise,  which  has  given  them  the 
name  of  snapping  beetles  or  click  beetles. 

Their  larvae  are  usually  hard  -  skinned 
cylindrical  worms  living  in  rotten  wood  or  underground, 
called  wireworm3,  a  name  also  given  to  certain  myriapods. 
Some  species  injure  the  roots  of  plants.  The  remarkable 
fire  beetles  of  tropical  countries  belong  to  this  family, 
e-lat'er  in  (e-l£t'er-Tn),  n.  Chem.  A  white,  crystalline, 
neutral  substance,  C^(lH2sOn,  with  a  slightly  bitter  taste. 
It  is  the  active  principle  of  elaterium,  and  possesses  over 
the  latter  the  great  advantage  of  constancy  of  strength, 
e  lat'er-ite  (-It),  n.  [See  elater.]  Min.  A  dhrk  brown 
elastic  mineral  resin,  occurring  in  soft,  flexible  masses  ;  — 
called  also  mineral  caoutchouc,  and  elastic  bitumen. 
©l'a-te'ri-um  (Sl'd-te'rT-wm),  n.  [L.,  fr.  Gr.  eharr.piov, 
neut.  of  cAa-rjpio?  driving.  See  elater.]  A  cathartic 


Elnter  {Alans  ocu- 
latus ).  (g) 


eFae-o-sac'cha-rum  (rFf-o-sfik'- 
a-n<m),  n.  [NL.  Sec  kl.eo-  ; 
saccharine.]  Pharni.  A  mix¬ 
ture  of  sugar  and  a  volatile  oil. 
e  Lae-o-t  h  e's  i-u  m  (-the'shY- 
fim  ;  -sY-tfm),  n.  [L.,  fr.  Gr. 
eAcuoOeTioi'.]  Antiq.  A  room 
for  anointing,  in  a  Roman  bath. 
E'lah  (e'ldb  Bib. 
e-la'i-date  (P-la'T-dat),n.  Chem. 
A  salt  or  ester  of  elnidic  acid, 
e-la'in.  e  la'lne  (f-la'ln),w.  [See 
klaidic.]  Chem.  =  OLKIN. 
•Lai-od'ie  SI  ft-Od'tk),  a.  [Lr. 
«A  nov  olive  oil,  oil  -f  eiSo? 
form.]  Chem.  Derived  from  cas¬ 
tor  oil  ;  ricinoleic.  Rare. 

•  Fa  l-o-l  e  u'c  i  t#  (-ft-lu'eTt),  n. 
elaio-  +  leucite .]  An  elaioplast. 


el  ai-om'e-ter  (-Sn/Mfr).  Yar. 
Of  KILOMETER.  [El. AMITE.  I 

E'lam  (e'ldfm),  n.  Bib.  See| 
El-A-mar'n&  lotters.  SeeTicL- 
kl-Amakna  letters. 
e  la  mi  (e  lii  me).  Music.  Either 
of  two  notes  in  Guido  Aretino’s 
scale.  See  gamut  b,  Ulnst.  Now 
It  >d. 

||  d  lan'  (a'liiN'),  n.  [F.,  fr.  ^ lan¬ 
cer  t<>  dnrt.]  Ardor  inspired  by 
passion  or  enthusiasm, 
eland,  d*  island. 
el'a-net  (£l'd-net),  n.  [See  Ela- 
wis .]  A  kite  of  genus  Elanus. 
El'a-nus  (-ntfs),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr. 
eAa*/o?  a  kite  (HesychiusVJZooV. 
A  genus  of  small  kites  of  both 
the  Old  and  New  Worlds.  The 


tail  is  not  forked;  the  plumage 
is  largely  black,  white,  and  grav. 
e-la'o-lite  (t-lfl'd-llt).  Errone¬ 
ous  for  kl.eolite.  [tknk.I 
eLa-op'tene.  Error  for  el.f.op- 
El'a  phe-t o'li-on  (PPrV-fd-bo'lY- 
5n),  u.  [Gr.  e\a<f)>  /3oAio>*/.]  The 
ninth  Attic  month.  See  Greek 
calenda r. 

E-laph'o-dus  ff-1  a  f'd-d  <7  s),  n. 
[NL.,  for  earlier  Elaphodes ,  fr. 
Gr.  e\aituv6rj<:  deerlike.]  A  ge¬ 
nus  of  small  deer  of  China,  re¬ 
lated  to  the  muntjacs  but  lack¬ 
ing  frontal  glands. 
e-1  a  pi-d  a'ti  on  (f-lttp'Y-da'- 
sh»7n),  /*.  [L.  e/apidatns  cleared 
from  stonesj  A  clearing  away 
of  stones.  Obs. 


.  L.lapBe.  Jf'J.  o/>. 
E'laps  (e'lflps),  n.  [NL.]  Zool. 
See  ELAPIDiE,  coral  snake. 
e-lap 'sion  (d-iap'shtfn),  n.  Act 
oi  elapsing ;  elapse.  Rare. 

I1  e-lap'so  tera'po-re  (P-iap'so 
tem' no-re).  [L.]  The  time  hav¬ 
ing  elapsed. 

e-lapst'.  Elapsed.  Ref.  Sp. 
e-laq'ue-ate  (?-iak'w*-at),  r.  t. 
[L.  elaquentus,  p.  p.  of  elaqnemre 
to  unfetter.]  To  disentangle.  Obs. 
E1 !'a-sa  (tfl'd-sd).  D.  Bib. 
El'a-sah  (-s<>\  Bib. 

El  as-map'o  da  (5  FB  s-m  a  p'fi- 
dd),  it.  ]>l.  |NL.  |  Zool.  =  Ela- 
sipoda  —  e-las'ma-pod  (f-ias'- 
md-p5d).  a.  tf  n.  —  el  as  map 'o- 
dous  (-d«s),  a. 


e-las  mo-bran'chi-an  (f-ias'md- 

brap'kf-on  ;  f-laz'-),  e-las  mo- 
bran'chl-ate  (-fit),  a.  n.  Zobl. 

i  i  ISMOBR  ANCH,  a  A*  n. 
E-laB'mo-sau'rus  (-so'rus),  n. 
[NL.  ;  Gr.  ihcHTpos  metal  plate 
+  -sawr?/.*.]  Paleon.  An  extinct 
genu6  of  gigantic  long-necked 
marine  reptiles  from  the  Creta¬ 
ceous  of  Kansas,  allied  to  Vlesi- 
osa ii rus.—e- las ' ro o-saur (  sor  ).n. 
E  las  mo  the'ri-um  (-the'n- 
tlm),  n.  [NL.  ;  Gr.  eAncr/uos 
metal  plate  4-  -theri um.]  Z<»>L  A 
genus  of  lnrge  extinct  rhinoce¬ 
roses  having  over  each  eye  a 
long  prominence  which  proba¬ 
bly  bore  a  horn.  Its  remains 
are  found  in  the  Pb  istocene  of 


Russia  and  Siberia, 
e-las'ti-ca  (f-1  a  s't  Y-k  a),  n.  = 
elastic  curve. 
e-la8'ti-cal,  a.  Elastic.  Obs. 
e-las'ti-cal-ly,  adv.  of  elastic. 
e-las'ti-cin  (f-1  a  s'tY-sYn),  n. 
Elastin. 


e-laa'tic  ness.  n.  See -ness. 
e-latch'a  (f-lftch'a).  Var.  of 

ALACHA.  [ELATED,  p.  p.  I 

e-lat'ed-ly  (f-lat'ed-lY), adr.  of  | 
e-lat'ed-ne8B  (-nPs),  n.  Elation, 
e  lat'er.  e-lat'or  (f-lat'fr),  n. 
One  that  elates. 

e-1  a  t'e  r-i  s  t  (S-l  a  t'?  r-Y  s  t),  n. 
[From  elater,  elasticity.!  One 
!  of  a  school  of  scientistsVno  at¬ 
tributed  certain  phenomena  to 
i  the  elasticity  of  the  air.  Obs. 


food,  fo~bt ;  out,  oil ;  chair  ;  go  ;  sing,  iqk  ;  then,  thin;  nature,  verdure  (250) ;  K  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144) ;  boN  ;  yet ;  zh  =  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Guidb. 

Full  explanations  of  Abbreviations,  Siens,  etc.,  Immediately  precede  the  Vocabulary. 
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and  diuretic  substance  obtained,  in  the  form  of  yellowish 
or  greenish  cakes,  as  the  dried  residue  of  the  juice  of  the 
wild  or  squirting  cucumber  (Ecb  allium  elalerium).  The 
active  principle  is  elaterin. 

6  lat'er-oid  (e-lat'er-oid)  a.  [elater -oid.]  Zool.  Of  or 
resembling  the  family  Elateridae. 

E-lat  i-na'ce  ®  (e-lSt/I-na'se-e),  n.  pi.  [NL.  See  Elatine.] 
But .  A  small  family  of  aquatic  or  marsh  plants  (order  Hy- 
pericales)  of  wide  distribution,  the  waterwort  family,  hav¬ 
ing  opposite  leaves  and  small  axillary  flowers.  It  contains 
two  genera,  Elatine  and  Bergia,  including  about  20  species. 
—  e  lat'i  na'ceousj-shws),  a. 

E-lat'l-ne  (e-IXt'T-ne),  n.  [ML.,  fr.  L.  elatine  a  kind  of  plant, 
Gr.  eAanVrj,  fr.  cAant'o?  pert,  to  fir,  fr.  eAa;rj  silver  fir.] 
Bot.  A  genus  of  small  aquatic  or  creeping  herbs  (water- 
worts  or  mud  purslanes),  type  of  the  family  Elatinaceae,  of 
wide  distribution.  Also  [/.  c.l,  any  plant  of  this  genus, 
e-la'tlon  (eda'shim),  n.  [L.  elalio :  cf.  OF.  elacion.  See 
elate.]  A  lifting  up  of  the  mind  or  mood  by  success,  or 
hope  of  success;  exaltation;  also,  inflation  with  pride,  or 
self-exaltation,  as  from  success  or  prosperity.  “  Felt  the 
elation  of  triumph.”  Scott. 

e  la'tive  (-tiv),  a.  1.  Causing  elation.  Ohs. 

2.  Gram.  Lit.,  lifted  up  ;  — a  term  applied  to  the  absolute 
superlative.  See  superlative,  n. 

el'a-trom'e-ter  (gl'a-trBm'e-ter),  n.  [Gr.  eAar rjp  a  driver 
-J-  -meter.']  An  instrument  for  measuring  the  pressure  of 
confined  cases,  as  air  or  steam. 

el'bow  (51'bo),  n.  [AS.  elboya ,  elnboga  (akin  to  D.  elleboya, 
OHG.  elinbogo,  G.  ellbogen ,  cllenbogm ,  I  cel.  blnbogi  ;  prop., 
arm  bend);  eln  ell  (orig.,  forearm)  -J-  boga  a bending.  See 
ell;  6th  bow.]  1.  The  joint  or  bend  of  the  arm  ;  the 
outer  curve  in  the  middle  of  the  arm  when  bent. 

Her  arms  to  the  elbows  nuked.  It.  of  Gloucester. 

2.  A  shoulder  point  in  cattle.  Local,  Eng. 

3  Any  turn,  bend,  or  sharp  angle  like  that  of  the  elbow, 
in  a  wall,  building,  interior  woodwork  decoration,  or  the 
like  ;  a  sudden  turn  in  a  line  of  coast  or  course  of  a  river ; 
also,  an  angular  or  jointed  part  of  any  structure,  as  the 
raised  arm  of  a  chair  or  sofa,  or  a  short  pipe  or  pipe  fitting, 
turning  at  an  angle  or  bent. 

at  the,  or  one’s,  elbow,  very  near;  at  hand.  — e.  In  hawse. 
Naut.  See  hawse. —  out  at  e.,  with  coat  worn  through  at 
the  elbows ;  shabby  ;  in  needy  circumstances.  —  up  to  the 
elbows,  completely  engrossed. 

el'bow,  v.  t. ;  el'bowed  (-bod);  el'bow-ing.  To  push  or 
hit  with  or  as  if  with  the  elbow;  to  force  as  if  by  jostling 
or  thrusting  with  the  elbows ;  as,  to  elbow  one’s  way. 

They  [the  Dutch]  would  elbow  our  own  aldermen  off  the  Royal 
Exchange.  Macaulay. 

el'bow,  v.  i.  1.  To  jut  into  an  angle;  to  project  or  to  bend 
after  the  maimer  of  an  elbow. 

2.  To  push  rudely  along;  to  elbow  one’s  w*ay.  “Purse- 
proud,  elbowing  Insolence.”  Grainger. 

el'bow  board'  (-borcP),  n.  The  base  of  a  window  casing, 
on  which  the  elbows  may  rest, 
el'bow-room'  (-room'),  n.  Room  to  extend  the  elbows  on 
each  side  ;  ample  room  for  motion  or  action  ;  free  scope. 
“  My  soul  hath  elbowroom."  Slta/c. 

elbow  scissors.  Surg.  Scissors  bent  in  the  blade  or 
shank  for  convenience  ii\  cutting, 
eld  (Sid),  n.  [AS.  yldu,  yldo ,  eldo,  old  age,  fr.  aid ,  eald,  old. 
See  old.]  Obs.  or  Poetic.  1.  Age  ;  esp.,  old  age. 

Great  Nature,  ever  young,  yet  full  of  eld.  Spenser. 

2.  Old  times  ;  former  days  ;  antiquity. 

Astrologers  and  men  of  eld.  Longfellow. 

3.  An  old  man.  Rare.  Landor. 

4  Time  ;  also,  an  age  ;  a  period  of  time. 

eld'er  (Sl'der),  a.  [AS.  yldra ,  eldra ,  ieldra ,  com  par.  of  eald 
old.  See  old.]  1.  Older  ;  of  the  greater  age  or  of  earlier 
date  ;  born,  made,  or  having  come  into  being, before  anoth¬ 
er  ;  as,  an  elder  brother  or  sister ;  the  elder  of  two  churches. 

The  elder  Bhall  serve  the  younger.  Gen.  xxv.  23. 

2.  Belonging  to  a  more  advanced  time  or  age  ;  later;  later 
on  ;  later  in  life  ;  as,  a  man’s  elder  yeaTS. 

3.  Prior  or  superior,  in  rank,  office,  validity,  etc.,  esp.  as 
of  longer  standing;  senior,  as,  an  elder  title;  an  elder  officer. 

4.  Earlier  or  early  ;  former  ;  ancient ;  hence,  of  or  per¬ 
taining  to  former  time. 

Ask  of  elder  days,  earth’s  vernal  hour.  Keble. 

elder  brethren,  the  corporation  of  Trinity  House,  London, 
having  charge  of  lighthouses,  buoys,  etc.  —  e.  hand.  Card 
Playing.  =  eldest  hand.  —  e.  statesmen,  in  Japan,  an  in¬ 
formal  body  of  confidential  advisers  of  the  emperor  con¬ 
sisting  of  the  more  distinguished  statesmen  and  nobles 
who  are  retired  from  active  public  life, 
eld'er,  n.  [See  elder,  a.]  1.  One  who  lived  at  an  earlier 

period;  esp.,  an  ancestor  ;  a  forefather. 

Carry  your  head  as  your  elders  have  done.  L'  Estrange. 

2.  One  who  is  older  ;  a  senior.  1  Tim.  v.  1. 

3.  An  aged  person. 

4.  A  person  who,  on  account  of  his  age,  occupies  the  office 
of  ruler  or  judge;  hence,  a  person  occupying  any  office  ap¬ 
propriate  to  such  a6  have  the  experience  and  dignity  which 
age  confers;  as,  the  elders  of  Israel;  the  elders. in  the 
apostolic  church.  In  Presbyterian  churches  elders  are  lay 
officers  who,  with  the  minister,  compose  the  church  ses¬ 
sion,  with  authority  to  inspect  and  regulate  matters  of 


religion  and  discipline.  In  some  churches,  as  certain  Amer¬ 
ican  Methodist  churches,  elder  includes  any  fully  ordained 
minister;  in  the  Mormon  church,  a  high  officer  charged 
with  preaching,  baptism,  etc. ;  among  the  Shakers,  one  of 
the  four  (two  male  and  two  female)  in  charge  of  a  “family. 

5.  =  TITHINGMAN. 

el'der  (51'der),  n.  [ME.  ellem,  eller ,  AS.  ellen,  ellfern;  cf. 
LG.  elloorn ;  of  unknown  origin.]  Any  caprifoliaceous 
shrub  of  the  genus  Sambucus ,  distinguished  fn  general  by 
the  pinnate  leaves,  broad  clusters  of  white  or  pink  fiowers, 
and  black  or  red  berries.  The  stems  contain  a  large  white 
pith,  used  for  many  purposes.  The  wood  is  also  utilized 
to  some  extent.  See  Sambucus. 

el'der-berry  (-bSr'T),  n.  ;  pi.  -ries  (-Tz).  The  berrylike 
drupe  of  the  elder.  Those  of  the  Old  World  elder  (.Sam¬ 
bucus  nigra )  and  of  the  common  American  elder  (S.  cana¬ 
densis)  have  a  pleasant  subacid  flavor  and  are  often  made 
into  elderberry  wine.  They  are  also  used  to  some  ex¬ 
tent  in  medicine,  being  diaphoretic  and  aperient, 
eld'er  ly  (el'der-lT),  a.  Somewhat  old  ;  advanced  beyond 
middle  age ;  as,  elderly  people ;  also,  of  or  pertaining  to 
later  life  ;  as,  elderly  pursuits  or  interests. 

Syn.  — See  aged. 

eld'er-man  (-rnSn),  eld'er-wom  an  (-wdbm'dn),  n.  An 
elder;  esp.,  a  keeper  of  clan  lore,  an  instructor  in  tradi¬ 
tional  rites,  or  a  guardian  of  the  clan  tutelary  ;  a  religious 
head  of  a  clan  or  gens  ;  — used  esp.  of  American  Indians. 

The  transmitted  tables  form  u  part  of  the  lore  repeated  by  the 
eldennen  and  elderwomen  night  after  night  to  while  away  the 
long  evenings  by  the  camp  tire.  Smithson,  llep.,  1900. 

eld'est  (61'dest),  a.  [AS.  yldesl,  ieldest,  superl.  of  eald  old. 
See  elder,  a.)  Oldest ;  specif.  :  a  Of  the  greatest  age  or 
longest  duration.  Archaic,  b  Born  or  living  first,  or  be¬ 
fore  the  others,  as  a  son,  daughter,  brother,  etc.  C  Of  the 
earliest  date  or  period  ;  earliest ;  most  ancient. 

Their  ffr/e.^historinns  are  of  suspected  credit.  Bp.  Stilling  fleet. 
eldest,  or  elder,  hand,  Card  Playing ,  the  player  on  the  deal¬ 
er’s  left  hand.  See  age,  12. 

El  Do-ra'do  (51  do-ra'do),  pi.  El  Doradoes  (-doz).  [Sp., 

lit.,  the  gilded ;  el  the  -f-  dorado,  p.  p.  of  dorare  to  gild. 
Cf.  dorado.]  1.  An  imaginary  city  or  country  abounding 
in  gold,  located  by  the  16th-century  Spaniards  in  the  in¬ 
terior  of  South  America. 

2.  Any  place  or  region  of  fabulous  richness. 

The  whole  comedy  iB  a  sort  of  El  Dorado  of  wit.  T.  Moore. 

3.  The  State  of  California  ;  —  often  so  called  after  the  dis¬ 
covery  of  gold  in  1848. 

el'dritch  (81'drTch),  a.  [Cf.  elf.]  Weird;  eerie;  uncanny  ; 
also,  wild  or  hideous.  Cf.  elfish. 

Pearl  .  .  gave  an  eldritch  scream.  Hawthorne. 
El'e-at'ic  (51'e-St/Tk),  a.  [L.  eleaticus,  from  Elea  (or 
Velia)  in  Italy.]  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  designating,  a  school 
of  Greek  philosophers  of  the  6th  century  b.  c.  whose  phi¬ 
losophy  is  particularly  identified  with  the  doctrines  of  the 
unity  of  being  and  of  the  unreality  of  motion  or  change. 

The  foundation  of  the  Pleat ic  doctrine  of  unity  was  laid  in  the¬ 
ological  form  by  Xenophanes  <>f  Colophon,  metaphysically  de¬ 
veloped  as  a  doctrine  of  being  by  Parmenides  of  Elea,  dialecti¬ 
cally  defended  in  opposition  to  the  vulgar  belief  in  a  plurality  of 
objects  and  in  revolution  and  change  by  Zeno  of  Elea,  and  finally 
.  .  .  assimilated  more  nearly  to  the  earlier  natural  philosophy  by 
Melissus  of  Samos.  '  Ueberweg  (.Morris). 

El'e-at'ic,  n.  An  Elentic  philosopher. 

El'e  at'i-cism  (-T-sTz’m),  n.  Eleatic  doctrine, 
el'e-cam-pane'  (51'e-kSm-pan'),  n.  [L.  inula  elecampane 
-f-  LL.  campana  (peril.)  a  bell ;  cf.  G.  glockenwurz,  i.  e., 
“  bellwort ;  ”  or  from  campus  field.]  1.  A  large,  coarse 
asteraceous  herb  (Inula  helenium ) 
with  yellow-rayed  heads  of  flowers. 

It  is  a  native  of  Europe,  but  is  estab¬ 
lished  in  the.  United  States.  The, 
pungent  root  is  used  as  a  tpnic,  and 
lias  had  repute  as  a  stomachic. 

2.  A  sweetmeat  made  from  the  root 
of  the  plant. 

e-lect'  (e-lSkt'),  a.  [L.  electus,  p.  p. 
of  eligere  to  elect ;  e  out  -f-  ley  ere  to 
choose.  See  legend;  cf.  elite,  eclec¬ 
tic.]  1.  Chosen  ;  taken  by  prefer¬ 
ence  from  among  two  or  more.  “  Col¬ 
ors  quaint  elect."  Spenser. 

2.  Theol.  Chosen  as  the  object  of  Elecampane,!, 

mercy  or  divine  favor;  set  apart  to  eternal  life.  “The 
elect  angels.”  1  Tint.  v.  21. 

3.  Chosen  to  an  office,  but  not  yet  actually  inducted  into 
it ;  as,  bishop  elect ;  governor  or  mayor  elect. 

Syn.  —  See  select. 

e  lect',  n.  1.  One  chosen  or  set  apart. 

Behold  .  .  .  mine  elect,  in  whom  my  soul  delighteth.  Is.  xlii.  1. 

2.  Theol.  One  elect ;  —  now  only  as  a  collective. 

Shall  not  God  avenge  his  own  elect  t  Luke  xviii.  7. 
e  lect',  v.  t.  ;  e-lect'ed  ;  e-lect'ing.  1.  To  select.  Obs. 

The  deputy  elected  by  the  Lord.  Shak. 

2  To  determine  by  choice  ;  to  decide  upon ;  to  choose  ;  as, 
to  elect  to  keep  a  bequest. 

3.  To  select  or  take  for  an  office  by  vote  ;  as,  to  elect  a  rep¬ 
resentative,  a  president,  or  a  governor. 

4.  Theol.  To  designate,  choose,  or  select,  as  an  object  of 
mercy  or  favor. 

Syn.  —  Choose,  prefer,  select. 


e  lect'  (e-lSkt/),  v.  i.  To  choose  between  alternatives, 
e-lec'tion  (e-lSk'shwn),  n.  [F.  election,  L.  e lectio,  fr.  eli~ 
gere  to  choose  out.  See  elect,  o.]  1.  Act  of  choosing; 

choice ;  selection. 

2.  Act  of  choosing  by  vote  a  person  to  fill  an  office,  or  to 
membership  in  a  society,  as  by  ballot,  uplifted  hands,  or 
viva  voce;  as,  the  election  of  a  president  or  a  mayor; 
lienee,  the  regular  exercise  of  its  function  by  an  electorate. 
Corruption  in  elections  is  the  greut  enemy  of  freedom.  J.  Adame. 

3.  Actor  choosing  between  alternatives  ;  choice.  “By  his 

own  election  led  to  ill.”  Daniel. 

4  Discriminating  choice  ;  discernment.  Obs. 

To  use  men  with  much  difference  and  election  is  good.  Bacon. 

5.  Theol.  Divine  choice  ;  esp.,  as  one  of  the  “  five  points  ” 
of  Calvinism,  predestination  of  individuals  as  objects  of 
mercy  and  salvation  ;  also,  those  elected.  Rom.  xi.  7. 

There  is  a  remnant  according  to  the  election  of  grace.  Rom.  xi.  5. 

6.  Laiv.  The  choice  of  an  alternative  right  or  course  ;  spe¬ 
cif.,  in  equity,  the  choice  (often  called  equitable  election) 
that  must  be  made  by  a  party  whether  he  will  accept  a 
benefit  under  an  instrument  with  any  burdens  imposed  by 
it,  as  the  giving  away  of  property  of  his  own,  or  remain 
free  of  the  burden  or  loss  and  go  without  the  benefits. 

7  Astrol.  Choice  of  a  favorable  time.  Obs.  or  Hist. 

Syn.  — See  alternative. 

election  by  compromise,  or  compromission,  Eccl.,  election  of  a 
person  as  a  beneficiary  to  an  office  by  a  committee  to  whom 
the  electing  power  has  been  delegated, 
election  district.  A  district  created  for  purposes  of  elec¬ 
tion.  in  the  United  States,  in  some  States  (Maryland, 
Montana,  and  Wyoming),  the  name  is  applied  to  a  division 
of  the  county  for  governmental  purposes, 
e  lec  tion  eer'  (e-lSk'slmn-er'),  V.  i. ;  e-lec'tion-eerkd' 
(-erd') ;  e-lec'tion-eer'ing.  To  work  for,  or  in  the  inter¬ 
est  of,  a  person,  ticket,  party,  or  the  like,  in  an  election. 

A  master  of  the  whole  art  of  electioneering.  Macaulay. 

election  precinct-  A  precinct  created  for  purposes  of 
election,  as  a  division  of  a  ward  or  assembly  district.  In 
the  United  States,  in  many  States,  as  Alabama,  Colorado. 
Florida,  Illinois,  etc.,  the  name  is  applied  to  a  division  of 
the  county  for  governmental  purposes, 
e-lec'tive  (e-15k'tiv),  a.  [Cf.  F.  electif .]  1.  Appointed, 

bestowed,  or  passing,  by  election  ;  dependent  upon,  or  fixed 
by,  choice  ;  as,  an  elective  office  or  study. 

Kings  of  Rome  were  at  first  elective ;  .  .  .  for  such  are  the  con¬ 
ditions  of  an  elective  kingdom.  Dryden. 

2.  Exerting  a  power  of  choice;  making  election;  selecting; 
choosing  ;  as,  an  elective  act. 

3.  Pertaining  to,  or  consisting  in,  choice,  or  right  of  choos¬ 
ing  ;  electoral. 

The  independent  use  of  their  elective  franchise.  Bancroft 

4.  Tending  to  combine  with,  or  act  upon,  one  substance 
rather  than  another;  as,  elective  affinity  or  attraction 
(same  as  chemical  affinity  or  attraction). 

elective  franchise,  the  privilege  or  right  of  voting  in  an  elec¬ 
tion  of  public  officers. 

e  lec'tive,  n.  Ill  American  colleges,  a  study  or  course  of 
study  which  a  student  may  choose  from  several  alternatives, 
e-lec'tor  (e-lek'ter),  n.  [L.,  fr.  eligere:  cf.  F.  Hectenr.] 
1.  One  who  elects,  or  has  the  right  of  choice  ;  specif.,  a 
person  entitled  to  vote  in  favor  of  a  candidate  for  office. 

2  In  the  Holy  Roman  Empire,  one  of  the  princes  entitled 
to  take  part  in  choosing  the  emperor.  In  the  Golden 
Bull  of  Charles  IV.,  1356.  seven  electors  were  recognized, 
the  Archbishops  of  Mainz  (Mayence),  Cologne,  and  Treves, 
the  King  of  Bohemia,  the  Count  Palatine  of  the  Rhine,  the 
Duke  of  Saxony,  and  the  Margrave  of  Brandenburg.  Other 
electorates  were  established  in  later  times. 

3.  One  of  the  persons  chosen,  by  vote  of  the  people,  to  the 
“  electoral  college,”  the  function  of  which  is  to  elect  the 
President  and  Vice  President  of  the  United  States.  Each 
State  is  entitled  to  as  many  electors  as  it  has  senators  and 
representatives  in  Congress. 

e-lec'to-ral  (e-lSk'to-rol),  a.  [Cf.  F.  electoral .]  1.  Per¬ 

taining  to  election  or  electors  ;  consisting  of  electors. 

2  Pertaining  to,  or  holding  the  rank  of,  an  elector  in  the 
Holy  Roman  Empire. 

In  favor  of  the  electoral  and  other  princes.  Burke 
3.  Chosen  by  vote  ;  elective.  Rare. 

electoral  college,  the  college  or  body  of  presidential  electors 
of  a  State  ;  also,  the  whole  body  of  presidential  electors, 
composed  of  the  electoral  colleges  of  the  several  States. 
See  elector,  3.  U.  S.  —  E.  Commission,  U.  S.  Hist.,  the  com¬ 
mission  created  (Act  of  Jan.  29,  1877)  to  settle  the  dispute 
as  to  the  electoral  votes  of  the  States  of  Floridaj  Louisiana, 
South  Carolina,  and  Oregon  in  the  presidential  election 
of  1876.  It  was  composed  of  five  senators,  five  representa¬ 
tives,  and  five  justices  of  the  Supreme  Comt,  and  decided, 
by  a  party  vote  of  8  to  7,  that  the  lawful  electoral  votes  oi 
these  States  had  been  cast  for  Hayes  and  Wheeler,  the  Re¬ 
publican  candidates,  electing  them  by  a  majority  of  one 
electoral  vote.  —  e.  crown,  a  cap  of  crimson  velvet  faced 
with  ermine,  surmounted  by  a  golden 
arch  studded  with  pearls  which  support 
a  globe,  bearing  a  golden  cross,  worn  by 
the  electors  of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire, 
e-lec'to-rate  (e-lek'to-rat),  n.  [Cf.  F. 
electoral.]  1.  The  territory,  jurisdic¬ 
tion,  or  dignity  of  a  German  elector. 

2  The  whole  body  of  persons  entitled 
to  vote  in  an  election,  or  any  distinct  Electoral  Crown. 


eVa-ter-om'e-ter  (Sl'a-tSr-Qm'O- 
t?r).  Var.  of  elatrometer. 
el'a-ter-y  (Pl'a-t  r-T),  n.  [See 
elater.J  Elasticity.  Obs. 
E'lath  (e'lath).  /fib. 

El'a-than  (el'd-thftn  ;  -h&n),  n. 
Celt.  Myth.  A  king  of  the  Fo- 
mors,  father  of  Bress. 
e-lave',  v.  t.  (L.  <  lavare:  cf.  OF. 
eslaver.)  To  wash  clean.  Obs. 
el'a-yl  (51'it-Tl),  n.  Also  el'a- 
yle.  [Gr.  eAaiou  olive  oil,  oil  4- 
-j/Z.J  Chem.  Olefiant  gas  or 
ethylene  ;  —  so  called  by  Berze¬ 
lius  from  its  forming  an  oil  on 
combining  with  chlorine.  Ohs. 
El'ber-ich  (Sl'b5r-TK).  Var.  of 
Alberich. 

El-be'rith.  See  Baal-berith. 
El'bert  (el'bt?rt),  n.  =  Albert; 
—  masc.  prop.  name.  L.  Elber- 
tus  (gl-bflr'ttfs). 

El-ber'ta  (t'l-bOr'td),  n  A 
large  clingstone  peach  of  fine 
flavor.  It  is  a  leading  variety  in 
the  southern  United  States. 
El/-beth'-el/(el/bgth'fl/),n.  Bib. 
The  altar  which  Jacob  built  on 
the  scene  of  his  vision, 
el 'bock.  Scot.  var.  of  elbow. 


el-bo'lc,  a.  [elboio  -f  -ic.] 
Rough  or  jerky,  as  verse.  Obs. 
El'bow,  n.  An  ignorant  con¬ 
stable  in  Shakespeare’s  “  Meas¬ 
ure  for  Measure.” 
elbow  bit.  =  Liverpool  bit. 
el'bow-chair',  n.  An  armchair, 
elbow  grease.  Energy  or  exer¬ 
tion  in  manual  labor.  Facetious 
or  Collnq. 

elbow  shaking.  Gambling  with 
dice.  Slang.  —  elbow  shaker 
Slang. 

elbow  telescope.  See  equato¬ 
rial  COUDE.  [TRANSIT.  I 

elbow  transit  See  broken | 
el'buck.  Scot.  var.  of  elbow. 
elc.  +  EACH. 

el  ca'ja<  •  1-ka'jd),  n.  [Ar.rr/4- 
nayi 1  emetic.]  The  mafurrn  tree. 
El'ca-na  (?l'kd-na).  D.  Bib. 
El-ce'sa-ite  (tfl-se'sd-Tt).  Var. 
of  Elkksaitk. 

El'ces-ite  (?l's5s-It).  D.  P.ih. 
elch.  +  each.  [Zb7>.[ 

El-cha'nan  (fl-ka'nrtn).  D.\ 
el'chee  (51'ehP),  el'chi  (?1'- 
cht)_,  v.  [Hind.,  Turk.,*  Per. 
elchl.]  An  ambassador  or  envoy. 
El'ci-a(gl'shI-4).  Bib. 


eld.  +  old. 

eld,  r.  i.  Sf  t.  [AS.  ealdian.]  To 
age  ;  to  grow  or  make  old.  Obs. 
El-da'ah  (Pl-du'd).  Bib. 

El'dad  (Sl'dlid).  Bib. 
elde.  f  yield.  [rather.  I 

el'der.  Dial.  var.  of  helder,| 
el'der,  n.  [Cf.  OD.  elder.]  = 
udder.  Dial.  Eng. 
elder  fungus.  The  jew’s-ear. 
eld'er-hood.  n.  See  -hood. 
eld'er- li-ness  (el'd5r-ll-n's),  n. 
See  -n  ESS. 

eld'ern,  a.  [See  elder,  o.]  Eld¬ 
erly.  Archaic  or  Dial. 
el'dern  (el'dSfrn),  a.  Made  of 
elder.  Ohs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 
eld'er-ship,  n.  See -ship. 
eld'er-wom  an,  n.  See  elder- 
man.  [Danewort  I 

el'der- wort'  (M'dgr-wOrt'),  w.| 
eld'fa'ther,  n.  [AS.  ealdf seder.] 
A  grandfather  ;  a  forefather  ;  a 
father-in-law.  Obs. 
el'din,  ».  [Cf.  dial,  eld  in  fuel, 
Icel.  elding.]  The  butterbur, 
sometimes  used  for  lighting 
fires.  Dial.  Eng. 
el'din,  el'ding.  ».  [Icel.  elding.] 
Fuel.  Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 


eld'moth  er,  n.  [AS.  ealdmo- 
der.]  A  grandmother  ;  a  moth¬ 
er-in-law.  Obs. 

eld 'ness,  n.  [AS.  ealdnyss.] 
Oldness  ;  age  ;  antiquity.  Obs. 
eldoste.  +  eldest. 

El'dred  (51'drgd),  n.  [AS.  Eal- 
dred :  cf.  AS  eald  old;  rsed 
counsel.]  Masc.  prop.  name, 
eld'ress.  n.,fem  of  elder. 
eld'ring-es,  />.  jd.  [ elder  -f 
-ing.]  Parents ;  elders.  Obs. 
ele.  ^  aisle,  awl,  eel. 
ele,  n.  [AS.  ele,  fr.  L.  oleum.] 
Oil.  Obs. 

El'e  ad  (Pl'P-fldb  BP>. 

E  le-a'le  (e'lf-a'IP).  D.  Bib. 
E'le-a'leh  (-1C).  Bib. 

E'le-an  (e'lf-rtn),  n.  5f  a.  See 
Greek,  n.,  ;t. 

E'le-an.  a.  Var.  of  Euan. 
E'le-an-E-re'tri-an,  a.  See 

F.i.ian. 

El'ea-nor  (M'd-n6r,  rl'^-d-nfir), 
El'i-nor  (61'T-nfir;  -nPr),  n.  [OF. 
Ehenor,  Alienor,  A  honor ,  F. 
Alienor ;  cf.  G.  Eleonare.  Cf. 
Leonora.]  Fern.  prop,  name 
It.  Eleonora  (a'15-A-nO'ra)  ;  G. 
Eleonare  (Sl'a-G-n<5'r5)  ;  F.  EU- 


onore  (a'la'C'nAr'),  Alienor 
(a'lyu'nAr').  —  Dim.  Ella,  Nell, 
Nellie,  Nora. 

Eleanor  Cross.  Any  of  twelve 
crosses  said  to  have  been  erected 
to  mark  stages  in  the  journey 
of  the  body  of  Eleanor,  wife  of 
King  Edward  I.  of  England, 
from  Hornby  to  London.  Those 
at  Geiklington,  Northampton, 
and  Waltham  are  preserved. 
El'e-a'sa  (Sl'f-a'so).  Bib. 
El'e-a'sah  (-so),  fiib. 
El'e-a'zar  (Pl'f-a'zor ;  e'lf-), 
El'e-a'zer  (-z?r),  v.  [Ileb.  E/'a- 
zar,  perh.  through  Gr. ’EAf  a£ap 
or  L.  Eleazar.  Cf.  Lazarus.] 
Lit.,  to  whom  God  is  a  help  ; 
—  masc.  prop.  name.  F.  P.lta- 
zar  (a'la'n'ziir')  ;  It.  Eleazaro 
a'la-iid'zii-ro)  :  Sp.  Eleazaro 
a'la-a'thii-ro  ;  2GK)  ;  D.  Elea¬ 
zar  (a'la-a'ztir). 

EPe-a-zu'rus  (-o-z.n'rush  Bib. 
elec.  Ahhr.  Electrical  ;  elec¬ 
tricity;  electuary, 
e-lect'a-ble,  a.  See -able. 
e-lect 'ant,  n.  [L.  electans.  p. 
pr.  of  electare.]  An  elector.  Obs. 
e-lec'ta-ry.  n.  =  electuary. 


e-lect1' ee',  n.  See-EE. 
e-lec'ter.  e-lec'tre(t-l?k't?r),  n 
[L.  elect  rum  :  cf.  F.  Electee  mix¬ 
ture  of  gold  and  silver.]  = 
ELECT  RUM,  1,  2.  Ohs. 
e-lec'tic.  a.  =  eclectic.  Rare. 
e-lec'ti-ciBm  (A-lCk'tT-sTz’m),  n. 
=  eclecticism.  Rare. 
e-lec'tion-al  (-shfin-dfl).  e-lec'- 
tion-a-ry  (-ft-rT),  a.  Pert  to 
election.  Rare.  [electioneers. I 
e-lec'tion  eer'er,  n.  One  who| 
election  pink  The  pink  azalea, 
elect  on  posies.  The  painted  cup. 
e-lec'tiv.  Elective.  Ref.  Sp 
e-lec'tive-ly.  adv.  of  elective. 
e-lec'tive  ness.  n.  See -ness. 
e-lec-tiv'i-ty  (e-IFk-tTv'T-tY),  n. 
Biol.  The  property  by  which 
some  dyes  stain  certain  tissues 
and  not  other* 
e-lect'ly.  adr.  of  ELECT. 
e-lec'to-raPi-ty  (Mek'tA-ral'T- 
tt),  n.  =  electorate,  1.  Obs. 
e-lec'to-ral-ly.  adv.  of  electo¬ 
ral.  See -ly. 

e-lec'tor-ess.  +  electress. 
e-lec-to'ri-al  (e-lfk-tS'rl-rfl),  a. 
Electoral.  Rare. 
e-lec'tor-ship,  n.  See -ship. 


ale,  senate,  care,  ftm,  account,  arm,  ask,  sotd ;  eve,  Svent,  find,  reegnt,  maker;  Ice,  Ill ;  old,  Sbey,  orb,  ftdd,  s8ft,  connect ; 

U  Foreign  Word.  f  Obsolete  Variant  of.  +  combined  with.  =  equals. 


use,  unite,  urn,  up,  circits,  menu ; 
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ELECTRODE 


class  or  division  of  them ;  also,  an  electoral  division  of  a 
country  ;  an  electoral  district. 

E-lec'tra  (e-lgk'trd),  n.  [L.,  fr.  Gr.  ’HAeVrpa.]  1.  Gr. 
Myth,  a  A  daughter  of  Agamemnon,  who  appears  in  post- 
Homeric  poems,  and  whose  story,  with  that  of  her  brother 
Orestes,  is  the  basis  of  the  “  Choephori”  of  JEachylus  and 
of  an  “  Electra  ”  by  both  Sophocles  and  Euripides.  Her 
r61e  is  to  urge,  Orestes  to  vengeance,  and,  especially  in  Eu¬ 
ripides’s  version,  actively  to  assist  him.  Cl.  Oresteia. 

The  heroic  fortitude  and  bold  initiate  e  of  the  Sophoclean  Elec¬ 
tra  are  qualities  which  ^Eschylus,  with  Ins  different  plan,  has 
not  desired  to  portray,  but  lie  has  done  full  justice  to  her  stead¬ 
fast  and  affectionate  loyalty.  air  Richard  Jebb. 

b  See  Pleiades,  1. 

2.  Astron.  a  The  star  /3  Tauri,  in  the  Pleiades;  the  “lost 
Pleiad.”  See  star,  n.  b  The  130tli  asteroid.  See  asteroid. 
e-lec-trep'e-ter  (e-lgk-trgp'e-ter),  n.  [electro-  -f-  Gr.  t pe- 
nciv  to  turn.]  An  instrument  used  to  change  the  direction 
of  electric  currents ;  a  switch.  Obs.  or  II. 
e-lec'trlc  (e-lek'trlk)  I  a.  [L.  electrum  amber,  a  mixed 
e-lec'tri-cal  (-trT-kal)  )  metal,  Gr.  rjAcArpoi/  ;  akin  to  r) Ae- 
KT(op  the  beaming  sun.  The  name  came  from  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  electricity  by  the  friction  of  amber.]  1.  Pert,  to 
electricity ;  consisting  of,  containing,  producing,  derived 
from,  or  produced  or  operated  by,  electricity  ;  as,  electric 
power  ;  an  electric  jar  ;  the  electric  eel ;  an  electric  spark. 
2.  Electrifying;  thrilling;  as,  electric  eloquence. 

In  most  of  the  phrases,  either  electric  or  electrical 
may  be  used  ;  but  electric  is  the  more  common  except  in  a 
few  instances,  as  electrical  engineering,  resistance,  rings, 
electric,  or  electrical,  atmosphere  or  aura.  See  aura,  4.  —  e. 
attraction,  the  attraction  which  exists  between  bodies  pos¬ 
sessing  unlike  charges  of  electricity.  —  e.  balance,  a  = 
Wheatstone’s  bridge,  b  =  balance  electrometer.  —  e. 
battery.  See  battery,  8.  —  e.  blue,  a  peculiar  greenish  blue. 

—  e.  bridge.  See  bridge,  n.,  o  o.  —  e.  brush.  =  brush,  n.y  3. 
j-  e.  cable,  an  insulated  wire  or  flexible  built-up  conductor 
lor  transmitting  a  current  for  light,  power,  telegraphy,  etc. 
See  telegraph  cable.  —  e.  calamine.  Min.,  zinc  silicate,  or 
calamine  ;  —  so  called  on  account  of  its  strong  pyroelectric 
properties,  and  to  distinguish  it  from  smithsonite.  See 
CALAMINE,  —  e.  candle,  a  modification  of  the  electric  arc 
lamp,  in  which  the  carbon  rods,  instead  of  being  placed 
end  to  end,  are  arranged  side  by  side,  and  at  a  distance 
suitable  lor  the  formation  of  the  arc  at  the  tip  ;  — called 
also,  from  the  name  of  the  inventor,  Jablochkoff  candle. 

—  e.  catfish,  any  of  three  species  of  large  African  catfish  of 


Electric  Catfish  ( Torpedo  cfectricus). 
the  genus  Torpedo ,  syn.  Afalaptemrus  (esp.  T.  eleclricus 
of  the  Nile).  They  have  a  large  electrical  organ  and  are 
able  to  give  powerful  shocks.  —  e.  charge,  the  quantity  of 
electricity  which  exists  on  the  surface  of  a  boay.  —  e.  cir¬ 
cuit.  See  circuit,  n.y  8.  —  e.  clock,  a  A  clock  moved  or  regu¬ 
lated  by  electricity  or  electromagnetism,  b  A  clock  con¬ 
nected  with  an  electromagnetic  recording  apparatus.  —  e. 
column,  a  voltaic  pile.  See  pile,  n.,  Elec.  —  e  current,  elec¬ 
tricity  traversing  a  closed  circuit  formed  of  conducting 
substances,  or  passing  by  means  of  conductors  from  one 
body  to  another  which  is  m  a  different  electrical  state.  — e. 
density,  electric  charge  per  unit  area.  —  e.  discharge.  =  dis¬ 
charge,  n..  11.  — e.  displacement,  the  displacing  of  electric¬ 
ity  in  a  dielectric  caused  by  subjecting  it  to  electric  stress. 
—  e.  dogfish,  a  stargazer  (Aslroscopus  y-grsecum )  of  the  At¬ 
lantic  coast  of  the  United  States,  said  to  have  electric  prop¬ 
erties.  —  e.  eel,  an  eel-like  physostomous  fish  ( Electropho - 
ms,  syn.  Gym- 
no  tuSy  e  le c- 
Iricus ),  of  the 
rivers  of  the 
Orinoco  and 
Amazon  basins,  the 
most  powerful  of  elec¬ 
tric  fishes.  It  becomes 
six  feet  long,  and  is  said 
to  be  able  to  disable 
large  animals  by  its  Electric  Eel  ( Elertropboms  electn- 
shoeks.  The  electric  cus).  f 

organs  are  situated  along  the  posterior  ventral  part  of  the 
body.  The  fish  constitutes  a  separate  ge¬ 
nus  (Elcclrophorus)  and  family  (Electro- 
phoridae).  — e.  effluvium,  an  effluvium  for¬ 
merly  supposed  to  issue  from  charged 
bodies;  — now  sometimes  applied  to  the 
silent*  discharge.  —  e.  egg,  an  ellipsoidal 

flass  vessel  with  metal  caps  at  each  end. 
t  is  used  for  studying  the  effect  of  pres¬ 
sure  on  the  electric  discharge.  —  e.  elastic¬ 
ity.  —  elastivity.  —  e.  endosmose  or  endoa- 
mosis.  See  osmosis.  —  e.  engineering.  See 
engineering,  1.  —  e.  engraving,  a  method 
of  etching  in  which  the  metallic  plate,  in¬ 
stead  of  being  treated  with  acid  in  the 
ordinary  way,  is  attached  to  the  anode  Electric  Furnace 
of  an  electrolytic  cell  and  thus  corroded  for  making  cal 
electrically.  —  e.  escapement.  Horol.  See 
escafement,  3.  —  e.  fish,  any  of  several 
fishes  which  are  able  to  communicate  elec¬ 
tric  shocks  by  means  of  a  special  set  of 
organs.  Those  which  have  this  pow'er  in 
the  greatest  degree  are  the  electric  eel,  the 
electric  catfishes,  and  the  electric  rays  or 
torpedoes,  in  the  order  named.  In  all,  the 


cium  carbide.  A 
Hollow  Cylinder 
of  refractory  ma¬ 
terial;  li  Carbon 
Hearth  (negative 
electrode^;  CAn- 
nular  Groove  in 
which  molten 
carbide  collects  ; 


electric  organs  consist  of  modified  muscular  j)  Passage  for 
tracts  abundantly  supplied  with  nerves.—  ’ 
e.  fluid,  a  (supposed)  imponderable  fluid  to 
whose  presence  electrical  phenomena  have 
been  ascribed  ;  electricity.  The  term  is  no 
longer  scientific.  —  e.  force,  a  force  due  to 
electricity ;  specif. ,  the  force  of  attraction 
or  repulsion  due  to  an  electrostatic  charge. 

—  e.  furnace,  a  furnace  in  which  the  source 
of  heat  is  an  electric  current.  The  great¬ 
est  heat  is  obtained  by  the  use  of  the  arc, 
whose  temperature  (estimated  to  be  about 
3,500°  C.,  or  6, 300° F.)  only  the  most  refrac¬ 
tory  materials  can  withstand,  even  for  a 


drawing  off  car¬ 
bide  ;  K  Hollow 
Carbon  (positive 
electrode)  with 
slots  F  w  h  i  c  h 
cause  a  circle  of 
arcs  around  the 
hearth  ;  O  Gas 
Pipes  for  prelim¬ 
inary  heating  of 
mnterial  in  E ;  II 
Hopper  ;  K  Case 
containing  feed¬ 
ing  screw. 


Frictional  Electric  Machine.  1 
Glass  Plate  revolved  by  means  of 
Crunk  3,  between  Rubbers  2,  2, 
und  horj-eslioe-shuped  toothed 
Rods  •*,  4  fixed  in  metal  Cylin¬ 
ders  5,  5,  which  are  connected 
bv  a  small  Rod  •!.  The  negative 
electricity  pioduced  by  friction 
in  the  rubbers  is  carried  away 
by  a  Chain  7. 


short  time.  Such  furnaces  are  used  for  manufacturing 
..carbides,  carborundum,  etc.,  for  reducing  ores,  and  for 
many  other  purposes.  —  electric  fuse.  See  fuse,  n.  —  e. 
generator,  a  generator  of  electricity,  esp.  a  dynamo.  See 
dynamo.  —  e.  glow,  a  pale  blue  light  sometimes  accompany¬ 
ing  noiseless  electric  discharges.  —  e.  helix.  See  helix,  1. 

—  e.  horse  power.  See  horse  power.  —  e.  ignition.  See  inter¬ 
nal-combustion  engine.  —  e.  image,  a  collection  of  electri¬ 
cal  points  regarded  as  forming,  by  an  analogy  with  optical 
phenomena, an  image  of  certain  other  electrical  points,  and 
used  in  solving  electrical  problems.  —  e.  light,  the  light 
which  is  produced  by  a  current  of  electricity  which  in  pass¬ 
ing  through  a  resisting  medium  heats  it  to  incandescence 
or  burns  it.  See  incandescent  light  ;  arc,  n.y  5.  — e.-light 
bug.  See  fish  killer.  —  e.  lobes.  Zoo/.,  in  the  electric  rays, 
the  part  of  the  medulla  which  controls  the  electric  organs. 
See  electric  ray.  —  e.,  or  electrical,  machine,  a  machine  for 
generating,  collecting,  or 
exciting,  electricity.  Stat¬ 
ical  electricity  may  be 
produced  either  by  fric¬ 
tion.  as  in  the  frictional 
machine ,  or  by  induction, 
as  in  the  Holtz ,  Toepler- 
Hollz ,  and  Wimshurst ,  ma¬ 
chines.  Dynamical  elec¬ 
tricity  is  produced  me¬ 
chanically  by  the  dynamo. 

—  e.  meter,  an  instrument 
for  measuring  electricity. 

See  ammeter,  meter,  volt- 
meter,  wattmeter.  —  e. 
motor,  a  motor  driven  by 
electricity.  It  is  similar 
in  construction  to  the  dy¬ 
namo;  in  fact,  a  dynamo 
acts  as  a  motor  when  a  cur¬ 
rent  is  passed  through  it. 

—  e.  organ.  See  electric 
fish.  —  e.  oscillation,  any  of 
the  series  of  intermittent 
discharges  which  make  up 
the  complete  discharge  of 
a  condenser  or  Leyden  jar ; 
an  electric  surging  or  the 
movement  of  electric  w'aves  in  any  electric  disturbance, 
esp.  when  of  extremely  high  frequency.  —  ©.  osmose  or 
osmosis.  See  osmosis.  —  e.  pen,  a  kind  of  hand  pen  for  mak¬ 
ing  stencils,  consisting  essentially  of  a  puncturing  needle 
and  a  small  magneto-electric  device  for  making  it  recipro¬ 
cate  at  great  speed.  —  e.  pendulum,  a  pith  ball  suspended 
from  a  silk  thread.  See  electroscope.  —  e.  potential.  =  po¬ 
tential,  n.,  4.  — e.  pulse,  an  electric  wave;  a  momentary 
now  of  electricity  through  a  conductor.  —  e.  radiation,  ra¬ 
diation  of  energy  by  means  of  electric  waves,  —  e.  railroad 
or  railway,  one  in  which  the  cars  are  driven  by  electric 
motors.  Its  system  of  motive  power  may  be  either  inde¬ 
pendent ,  in  which  the  current  is  taken  from  storage  bat¬ 
teries  carried  on  the  cars,  or  dependent ,  in  which  it  is 
taken  from  wires  or  other  conductors  external  to  the  cars. 
See  trolley,  n.  According  to  the  position  of  these  con¬ 
ductors  the  latter  system  is  further  called  overhead ,  sur¬ 
face ,  or  underground. —  e.  ray,  Zo'dl.y  any  of  certain  rays 
constituting  the  family  Narco- 
batidie  (syn.  Torpedinidx)  which 
have  the  anterior  part  of  the  body 
rounded  and  disklike,  the  tail  short 
and  ending  in  a  rayed  fin,  and  a 
pair  of  electric  organs  between 
the  head  and  the  pectoral  fins ;  a 
numbfish,  or  torpedo.  The  com¬ 
mon  European  species  is  Narcoba- 
tus  (syn.  Torpedo)  torpedo.  That  of 
the  Atlantic  coast  of  the  United 
States,  Tetronarce  occidentalis ,  be¬ 
comes  about  five  feet  long,  and  is 
capable  of  giving  a  severe  shock. 

Tetronarce  cal  i formica  is  an  allied 
but  smaller  species  of  the  Pacific 
coast.  —  e.  repulsion,  repulsion  be¬ 
tween  bod ies  possessing  like 
charges  of  electricity.  —  e.  residue. 

=  residual  charge. —e.  resistance. 

=  resistance,  7*.,  4.  —  e.  resonator. 

=  resonator  c.  —  e.  rings.  =  No- 
bili’s  rings.  —  e.  seal,  a  fur  consist¬ 
ing  of  cony  skin  dyed  to  imitate 
sealskin.  —  e.  sheathfish.  =  elec¬ 
tric  catfish.  —  e.  shock.  =  shock. 
n.y  4.  —  e.  smelting,  the  process  of 
smelting  by  heat  derived  from  an 
electric  arc  or  current  in  the  charge  rather  than  from  the 
combustion  of  fuel  in  the  furnace.  It  is  claimed  to  be  ap¬ 
plicable  to  many  branches  of  metallurgy,  and  esp.  to  the 
treatment  of  copper,  steel,  and  alloys,  and  to  the  differ¬ 
ential  smelting  of  aluminium  ore.  —  e.  spark.  =  1st  spark, 
n.y  4.  —  e.  spectrum,  a  That  portion  of  the  spectrum  whose 
rays  are  electrical  in  character.  See  spectrum,  n.y  2.  1)  A 
spectrum  produced  by  an  electric  spark,  an  electric  arc, 
or  electric  discharge  through  a  rarefied  gas.  —  e.  switch.  = 

8 witch,  n..  fr.  —  e.  tape,  Elec .,  a  flexible  tape  treated  w  ith 
some  insulating  material.  — e.  telegraph.  See  telegraph. 

—  e.  tension.  =  tension,  n.,  5.  —  e.  thermometer,  an  instru¬ 
ment  for  measuring  differences  of  temperature  by  means 
of  electric  effects,  such  as  variations  in  resistance,  or  the 
production  of  a  current  in  a  thermoelectric  couple.  — e. 
tooth.  See  saw,  n.y  II lust.  —  e.  units.  See  unit.  —  e.  vane  or 
whirl,  an  apparatus  consisting  of  several  wires 
with  bent  points,  radiating  from  a  central  cap 
which  restsonapivot.  When  the  vane  is  charged, 
the  points  allow  electricity  to  escape  into  the 
air  and  are  repelled,  causing  the  vane  to  rotate. 

—  e.  varnish,  any  varnish  of  good  insulating  prop¬ 
erties.  —  e.  wave,  a  A  wavelike  periodic  disturb¬ 
ance  of  the  ether  by  means  of  which  electric 
energy  is  transmitted  or  radiated  across  space, 
b  The  rising  or  falling  of  an  electric  current  in  a 
submarine  cable.  —  e  welding.  See  weld,  v.  (.,  1. 

—  e.  wind.  =  AURA,  4. 

6-lec'triC  (e-left'trik),  n.  1.  Physics.  A  noncon¬ 
ductor  of  electricity,  as  amber,  glass,  resin,  etc.,  employed 
to  excite  or  accumulate  electricity. 

2.  An  electric  car  or  trolley  ;  an  electromobile.  Colloq. 

e-lec-tri'cian  (e-lSk-trYsh'dn),  n.  1.  All  investigator  of 
electricity ;  one  versed  in  the  science  of  electricity. 

2.  One  versed  in  the  practice  of  electricity;  one  who 


Electric  Ray  ( Narcoha - 
tus  torpedo )  partly  dis¬ 
sected.  e  Electric  Or¬ 
gan  of  left  Bide  ;  l  Elec¬ 
tric  Lobe  of  Brain; 
t  Trigeminal  Nerve  ; 
v  Vagus  N  erve  ; 
b  h  Branchiae  ;  o  Eye  ; 
r  Mucous  Tubes. 


makes  or  repairs  electric  instruments,  machinery,  etc.,  or 
who  sets  up,  or  looks  after,  electric  installations  ;  a  de¬ 
signer  of  such  machinery,  installations,  etc. 
electrician  sergeant-  Mil.  In  the  United  States  army, 
a  sergeant  (with  the  pay  and  allowances  of  an  ordnance 
sergeant)  stationed  at  each  post  of  coast  artillery  having 
electrical  appliances. 

e-lec-tric'i  ty  (e-lek-tns'I-ti  ;  277),  n.  [See  electric.] 

1.  The  agency  to  which  are  due  numerous  phenomena  in 
physics  formerly  ascribed  to  the  action  of  certain  hypo¬ 
thetical  media  (the  electric  fluid  of  Franklin’s  theory,  the 
jtosilive  Jluid  and  negative  fluid  of  the  two-fiuid  theory,  and 
the  magnetic  jluid),  but  which  modern  theorists  are  in¬ 
clined  to  regard  as  arising  from  strains  or  displacements 
in  the  luminiferous  ether.  All  the  phenomena  in  question 
result  from  force  action  in  certain  fields  of  force  called  re¬ 
spectively  electric  and  magnetic  fields.  According  to  the 
modern  view  t  hese  fields  are  the  loci  of  strains  in  the  ether, 
and  the  electrification  of  bodies  is  due  to  the  presence  of 
free  particles  of  matter  (very  small  .as  compared  with  the 
hydrogen  atom)  the  ether  surrounding  which  is  perma- 
nently  in  the  condition  of  strain  which  constitutes  an  elec¬ 
tric  field.  Electricity  was  formerly  classed  under  two 
heads:  a  Statical  (called  also  frictional  electricity),  the  elec¬ 
tricity  of  stationary  charges  produced  by  rubbing  together 
unlike  bodies,  such  as  glass  and  silk,  in  which  case  equal 
and  opposite  charges  are  always  produced,  or  by  induction, 
b  Dynamical  (also  called  voltaic,  or  current,  electricity),  pro¬ 
duced  by  chemical  decomposition  in  a  battery ,  or  by  moving 
a  conductor  across  the  lines  of  lorce  of  a  magnetic  field,  as 
m  a  dynamo,  or  by  difference  of  temperature  between  the 
junctions  of  a  thermo-element  (then  called  thermoelectric¬ 
ity),  etc.  The  term  statical  electricity  applies  properly, 
however,  to  the  electricity  of  stationary  charges,  however 
produced;  the  term  dynamical  electricity,  to  moving  charges, 
which  give  rise  to  the  phenomena  of  the  electric  current, 
whether  generated  by  friction,  by  induction,  by  means  of 
a  voltaic  battery  or  dynamo,  or  in  any  other  way.  The 
electric  current  is  of  especial  practical  importance  as  a 
convenient  means  of  transferring  energy  to  a  distance  and 
for  the  transformation  of  energy,  as  in  the  electric  fur¬ 
nace,  the  electric  light,  in  electrolysis,  etc.  See  positive 
electricity  ;  negative  electricity. 

2.  The  science  which  unfolds  the  phenomena  and  laws  of 
electricity  ;  electrical  science. 

e  lec'tri-co-  (e-12k'trT-ko-).  Combining  form  for  electric. 
=  electro-.  Hence :  e-lec'iri-co-me'te-or-o-log'i-cal, 
pertaining  to  electricity  and  meteorology 
e-lec  tri  fi-ca'tion  (-lT-ka'shdn),  n.  Act  of  electrifying, 
or  state  of  being  electrified  ;  also,  a  system  of  electrical 
equipment. 

e-lec'tri-iy  (e-lSk'trT-fl),  V.  t.;  -fied  (-fid);  -fy'ing  (-fEYng). 
[electric  -j-  -fy.~\  1.  To  communicate  electricity  to ;  to 
charge  with  electricity  ;  as,  to  electrify  a  jar. 

2.  To  cause  electricity  to  pass  through  ;  to  affect  by  elec¬ 
tricity;  to  give  an  electric  shock  to;  as,  he  was  electrified. 

3.  To  equip  for  employment  of  electric  power;  as,  to 
electrify  a  railroad. 

4.  To  excite  suddenly  and  violently,  esp.  by  something 
highly  delightful  or  inspiriting  ;  to  thrill. 

If  the  sovereign  were  now  to  immure  a  subject  in  defiance  of 
the  writ  of  habeas  corpus  .  .  .  the  whole  nation  would  be  in¬ 
stantly  electrified  by  the  news.  Macaulay. 

e-lec'tri-fy,  r.  i.  To  become  electric, 
e-lec'tro-  (e-l£k'tro-).  Combining  form  for  electricy  elec¬ 
trical  ;  as,  e/eefronegative,  electrometer ,  etc. 
e-lec  tro-a  nal'y-sis  (-d-n&l'T-sTs),  n.  them.  Analysis 
by  electrolytic  methods. 

e  lec  tro  bal  lis'tics  (-bd-lis'tlks),  n.  Art  or  science  of 
electrically  measuring  the  velocity  of  projectiles.  From 
the  muzzle  velocity  the  force  or  muzzle  energy  can  be  de¬ 
duced.  The  projectile  is  usually  fired  through  tw  o  screens 
(or  ruptures  w  ires  at  two  points  of  flight),  and  the  time 
interval  of  passage  is  usually  measured  by  the  chrono¬ 
graph.  —  e-lec  tro  bal  lls'tic  (-tTk),  a. 
e  lec  tro  bi  ol'o-gy  (-bi-ol'o-ji),  n.  That  branch  of  bi¬ 
ology  which  treats  of  the  electrical  phenomena  of  living 
organisms.  —  e  lec'tro-bi'o-log'i  cal  (-bi'o-15j'T-kdl),  a. 
—  e  lec  tro-bl  ol'o  gist  (-51'o-jTst),  n. 
e-lec  tro-bl-os'co  py  (-bi-5s'ko-pT),  n.  Biol.  Bioscopy  by 
noting  the  presence  or  absence  of  muscular  contraction  on 
electric  stimulation. 

e-lec  tro-cap  il-lar'i-ty  (-kSp/T-lSr'T-tT),  n.  Physics.  The 
occurrence  or  production  of  certain  capillary  effects  by 
the  action  of  an  electric  current  or  charge.  See  capil¬ 
lary  electrometer.  —  e-lec^ro  cap'll-la  ry  (-k&p't-la- 
rT  ;  -kd-pTl'd-rT  ;  cf.  capillary,  g.),  a. 
e-lec'tro-chem'l-cal  (  kSm'T-k«l),  a.  Also  e-lec'tro- 
chem'ic.  Of  or  pertaining  to  electrochemistry.  —  e-lec/- 
tro-chem'i-cal  ly,  adv.  —  electrochemical  series,  an  electro¬ 
motive  series.  —  e.  telegraph.  =  chemical  telegraph. 
e-lec  tro-chem'is-try  (-Ts-trT),  n.  That  branch  of  science 
wrhich  treats  of  the  relation  of  electricity  to  chemical 
changes.  In  the  various  forms  of  electric  cells,  chemi¬ 
cal  change  is  productive  of  electricity;  in  electrolysis  the 
reverse  is  true.  #  Electrochemistry  is  of  great  practical 
importance,  as  in  the  manufacture  of  aluminium,  alka¬ 
lies,  chlorine,  phosphorus,  etc.,  in  electroplating,  electro¬ 
typing,  refining  of  metals,  purification  of  sewage,  etc.— 
e-lec  tio-chem'ist  (  kgm'Tst),  n. 
e-lec  tro-chron'o- graph  (-kron'o-graf),  n.  A  chronograph 
consisting  of  an  electromagnetic  register  connected  with  a 
clock.  —  e  lecTro-chron  o-graph'ic  (-grSf'Tk),  a. 
e-lec'tro-cuLture  (e-15k'tro-kuktJr),  n.  Hort.  The  use  of 
the  electric  light  to  promote  the  growth  of  plants.  It  has 
been  found  to  hasten  the  flowering  of  many  ornamental 
plants,  as  the  Easter  lily,  but  has  thus  far  proved  of  little 
value  in  forcing  vegetables,  except  in  the  case  of  lettuce. 
e-Iec-'lro-cute  (-kut),u.f.;-cuT/ED(-kut/ed);  -cuT'iNGl-kut'- 
Tng).  [electro-  -cute  asin  execute.]  To  execute  (acrim- 
inal)  by  electricity  ;  hence,  Colloq. y  to  kill  by  an  electric 
shock.  —  e-lec/tro-cu'tion  (-ku'slmn),  n.  —  e  lec  tro  cu'- 
tion-al  (-dl),  a.  —  e-lec'tro-cu'tion-er  (  er),  n. 

Electrocute  is  a  hybrid  like  electrolier ,  cablegrarny 
Dureaucracijy  etc.;  it  is  considered  by  many  to  be  inele¬ 
gant,  but  is  widely  used  and  has  no  acceptea  equivalent, 
e-lec'trode  (e-lgk'trod),  n.  [electro-  -f-  2d  -ode.]  Elec. 
Either  terminal  of  an  electric  source;  esp.,  either  of  the 


e-lec'tral,  a.  Electric.  Obs. 
e-lec'tress,  r/.  1.  The  wife  or 
widow  of  nn  elector  (sense  2). 

2.  A  female  voter, 
e-lec'tri-cal,  a.  See  electric. 
e-lec 'tri-cal-ly,  adv.  of  elec¬ 
tric. 

e-lec'tri-cal-ness,  n.  See  -ness. 
e-lec'trice,  ti.  [F.  ^ tectrice .]  = 
klkctkess,  1.  Obs. 


e-lec'tri-cize  (f1-l?k'trl-8lz),  v.  t. 
To  electrify,  ns  a  wire, 
e-lec'tri-cute,  e  lec  trl-cu'tion, 
etc.  Van*,  of  electrocute, 

ELECTROCUTION,  etc. 

e-lec-trif'er-ous  (e-li'k-trlf'Pr- 
u s),  a.  [See  electric,  -kerous.] 
Transmitting  electricity, 
e-lec'tri-fl'a-bl.  Electrifiable. 
Ref.  Sp. 


e-lec  '  tri-fl'  a-ble  ( 5-lf-k  rtrT-fT/d- 
b’l),  a.  See -able.  [trifles.] 
e-lec 'tri-fHer.  n.  One  that  elec-| 
e-lec'trine  (-trTn),  a.  [L.  elec- 
trinus  of  amber.  See  elec¬ 
tric.]  Obs.  l.  Electric. 

2.  Made  of  electrum. 
e-lec/’trix,  n.  =  electress,  1. 
e-lec'triz-a-ble(MPk'trTz-d-b’l), 
a.  See -a  RLE. 


e-lec'trize  (P-lPk'trTz).  v.  t.  Sr  '■ 
[Cf.  F.  f1. tect riser."]  To  electrify. 
—  e-ler/tri-za'tion  ( -trY-zii'slo/n ; 
-trT-za'shrin),  n.  —  e-lec'triz-er 
f-trTz-Pr),  w. 

e-lec'tro  (S-lPk'tr5),  n.  Sr  r. 
Short  for  electrotype,  elec¬ 
troplate. 

e-'ec'tro-af  fin'i-ty,  n.  Electric 
affinity  or  attraction. 


e-lec  tro-an'aes-the'si-a  or  -an'- 
es-tho'si-a,  n.  rNL.l  Med.  In¬ 
sensibility  of  trie  skin  to  the 
stimulus  of  the  electric  current, 
e-lec'tro-bat.  n.  [electro-  -f-  Gr. 
-/3aro<?,  fr.  /3ai|/ei|/  to  go.]  An 
electromobile. 

e-lec'tro-bath',  n.  The  metallic 
solution  used  in  electroplating, 
e-lec'tro-bus',  n.  An  electrically 


propelled  bus.  Colloq. 

e-lec'tro  car'di-o-gram',  e-lec'- 
tro-car'di-a-gramr,  h.  A  cardi¬ 
ogram  of  electromotive  varia¬ 
tions  in  the  heart’s  action, 
e-lec'tro-cau'ter-y,  n.  =  gal- 
vanocauterv.  [electro-.  I 
e-lec  tro-chron'o-met'rlc.o.  See | 
e-lec'tro-cop'per.  r.  t.  To  elec¬ 
troplate  with  copper. 


food,  foot ;  out,  oil ;  chair  ;  go  ;  sing,  iqk  ;  *ben,  thin;  nature,  verdjire  (250) ;  K  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144) ;  boN  ;  yet ;  zh  =  z  in  azure.  Numbers  ref^rto§§  in  Guide. 
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conductors  by  which  the  current  enters  and  leaves  an  elec¬ 
trolyte.  See  anode,  cathode.  Aii  electrode  may  be  a  wire, 
a  plate,  or  other  conducting  object.  Frequently  the  me¬ 
tallic  vessel  in  which  an  electrolyte  is  contained  serves  as 
one  of  the  electrodes. 

6-iec'trode-less  (e-18k'trod-lSs),  a.  Elec.  Without  elec¬ 
trodes.  —  electrodelesB  discharge,  one  produced,  under  cer¬ 
tain  conditions,  through  a  gas  in  the  neighborhood  of  an 
electric  current. 

e-lec'tro-de-pos'it  (-tro-de-p5z'Yt),  n.  A  deposit  made  by 
electrical  action.  —  v.  t.  To  deposit  (copper,  nickel,  etc.) 
electrolytically.  —  e-lec'tro-dep'o-si'tion  (-dSp'o-zYsh'thi; 
-de'po-),  7i.  —  e  lec'tro-de-pos'i  tor  (-de-p5z'Y-ter),  n. 
e-lec'tro-dy  nam'ics  (-dl-nSm'Iks  ;  -dY-),  n.  The  phenom¬ 
ena  of  electricity  in  motion  ;  also,  the  science  treating  of 
the  action  of  electric  currents  on  themselves  and  on  one  an¬ 
other,  and  of  the  interaction  of  currents  and  magnets.  Two 
simple  laws  form  the  basis  of  electrodynamics:  (1)  Two 
parallel  currents  having  the  same  direction  attract  each 
other.  (2)  Two  parallel  currents  having  opposite  direc¬ 
tions  repel  each  other.  —  e  lec  tro-dy-nam'ic  (-uSin'Ik), 
e  lec'tro  dy  nam'i-cal  (-1-kal),  a. 

e-lec  tro-dy'na  mom'e-ter  (-di'nd-mom'e-ter ;  -din'd-),  n. 
An  instrument  for  measuring  the  strength  of  an  electric 
current  by  its  electrodynamic  attraction  or  repulsion, 
e-lec'tro-en-grave',  v.  t.  To  engrave  by  means  of  elec¬ 
tricity.  See  electric  engraving.  —  e-lec'tro-en-grav'- 
ing,  n. 

e-lec  tro-etch'ing  (-Scli'Yng),  n.  Electro-engraving, 
e-lec' tro-giitl'  (-gild'),  v.  t.  [ electro -  -f-  gild,  v.]  To  elec¬ 
troplate  with  gold.  —  e-lec'tro-gilt'  (-gilt'),  p.  a. 
a-lec'tro-graph  (e-18k'tro-grdf),  n.  [ electro -  -j-  - graph .] 
a  A  record  or  tracing  made  by  the  action  of  electricity,  as 
by  an  electrometer,  b  An  apparatus,  controlled  by  elec¬ 
tric  devices,  used  to  trace  designs  for  etching,  c  An  instru¬ 
ment  for  the  electric  transmission  of  pictures,  maps,  etc. 
Cf.  telautograph,  d  An  image  made  by  the  Rontgen  rays; 
a  sciagraph,  e  A  cinematograph  using  the  arc  light, 
e-lec'tro-graph'ic  (-grSf'Yk),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  an 
electrograpli  or  electrography. 

e-lec*trog'ra-phy  (e-lSk-trog'ra-fY),  n.  1.  The  art  or 
process  of  making  electrographs  or  using  an  electograph. 
2-  =  GALVANOGRAPHY. 

e-lec'tro-ki  net'ics  ( e-lgk'tro -kI-n8t'Yks  ;  -kt-nSt'Tks),  n. 
Electrical  science  which  treais  of  electricity  in  motion  ;  — 
contrasted  with  electrostatics.  — e-lec' troki-net'ic  (-Tk),  a. 
e-lec'tro  lier'  (-ler'),  n.  [ electro — I — tier  as  in  chande- 
lier.]  A  support  for  electric  lamps,  esp.  one  like  a  chan¬ 
delier. 

e-lec-trol'y  sis  (e-lSk-trbl'Y-sYs),  n.  [electro-  -f-  -lysis.'} 
Phys.  Chem.  Act  or  process  of  chemical  decomposition  by 
the  action  of  the  electric  current ;  subjection  to  this  proc¬ 
ess  ;  as,  the  electrolysis  of  salts  of  silver  or  nickel  ;  the 
electrolysis  of  water  ;  the  electrolysis  of  sewage, 
e  lec'tro  lyte  (£-18k'tr6-lit),  n.  [ electro -  -f-  Gr.  Auto?  dis¬ 
soluble.]  Physics  it’  Chem.  A  compound  decomposable, 
or  subjected  to  decomposition,  by  an  electric  current. 
Electrolytes  in  solution,  esp.  aqueous  solution,  conduct 
the  current.  According  to  the  electrolytic  theory  this  is 
explained  by  their  dissociation  into  ions.  Salts  as  a  rule 
dissociate  readily,  acids  and  bases  dissociate  in  various 
degrees  ;  other  substances  do  not  conduct  the  current  and 
are  called  non  electrolytes.  See  ion. 
e-lec'tro-ly'tic  (-ITt'Tk)  )  a.  Pertaining  to  electrolysis 
e  lec  tro  lyt'i-cal  (-Y-kal)  j  or  an  electrolyte  ;  deposited 
by  electrolysis  ;  as,  elertrolyti faction  ;  electrolytic  copper. 
—  e-lec  tro-lyt'i-cal-ly,  adv. 

electrolytic  dissociation  theory,  the  theory  that  the  molecules 
of  electrolytes  in  solution  dissociate  into  ions.  See  elec¬ 
trolyte,  ion.  —  e.  interrupter.  Elec.,  a  kind  of  interrupter 
consisting  essentially  of  a  cell  containing  dilute  acid  and 
two  electrodes,  one  consisting  of  a  large  lead  plate  and  the 
other  of  a  small  piece  of  platinum  wire.  In  use  it  is  con¬ 
nected  with  the  primary  circuit  of  an  induction  coil  with¬ 
out  condenser,  and  an  electrolytic  action  occurs  which 
makes  and  breaks  the  current  periodically.  —  e.  meter.  See 

METER,  71. 


e-lec'tro-lyze  (e-lSk'tro-liz),  v.  t.  ;  -lyzed  (-lizd) ;  -lyz'ing 
(-liz'Yng).  [See  electrolysis.]  To  subject  to  electrolysis. 
—  e  lec'tro  ly  za'tion  (-lT-za'shttn ;  -11-za'shwn),  n. 
e-lec'tro  lyz  er  (-liz'er),  n.  One  that  electrolyzes ;  an 
electrolyzing  apparatus;  specif.,  Med.,  an  instrument  for 
treating  urethral  strictures  by  electrolysis, 
e-lec' tro-mag'net  (-mXg'ngt ;  151),  n. 
magnetic  material,  in  practice  always 
soft  iron,  surrounded  wholly  or  in  part 
by  a  coil  of  wire  through  which  an 
electric  current  is  passed  to  magnet¬ 
ize  the  core.  Electromagnets  are  used 
in  practically  all  electrodynamic  ap¬ 
paratus,  for  lifting  heavy  masses  of 
iron  by  magnetic  attraction,  and  in 
handling  loose  iron, 
e-lec'tro-mag  net'ic  <-m£g-nSt'Tk),  e- 
lec'tro-mag-net'i-cal  (-Y-kftl ),a.  Of, 
pert. to, or  produced  by,  electromagnet¬ 
ism.  —  e  lec'tro  mag-net'i-cal-ly,  t 
adv.—  electromagnetic  cylinder.  =  solen-  Electromagnet.  A  A 
oid.  —  e.  engine,  an  electric  motor.  —  £  “J J  6 ’  a  JmVt 
e.  induction.  See  induction.  —  e.  stress,  SPfca®  Armature, 
magnetic  stress;  stress  due  to  forces 
of  tension  and  compression  existing  in  a  magnetic  field.  — 
e.  telegraph.  See  telegraph.—  e.  theory  of  light.  See  light. 
e-lec'tro-mag'net  ism  (-mSg'nSt-Tz’m),  n.  1.  Magnet¬ 
ism  developed  by  a  current  of  electricity. 

2.  The  branch  of  science  treating  of  the  physical  relations 
between  electricity  and  magnetism,  as  shown  by  develop¬ 
ment  of  magnetism  by  the  electric  current,  the  effect  of 
magnets  upon  currents,  etc.  —  e-lec'tro-mag'net-ist.  n. 
e-lec'tro-met'al-lur'gy  (-mSt'ftl-Gr'jT),  7i.  That  depart¬ 
ment  of  metallurgy  employing  the  electric  current,  either  for 
the  electrolytic  separation  and  deposition  of  metals  from  so¬ 
lutions,  or  as  a  source  of  heat  in  smelting,  refining,  welding, 


annealing,  etc.  —  e-lec'tro  met'al-lur'gi-cal  (e-18k'tro- 
mgt'fll-fir'jt-kal),  a.  -  e-lec'tro  met'al-lur' gist  C-jTst),  n. 
e-Iec-trom'e-ter  (e-18k-trom'e-ter),  n.  [ electro -  -j-  -meter: 
cf.  F.  electrometre.]  Elec.  An  instrument  for  measuring 
differences  of  potential;  —  also,  sometimes,  and  less  proper¬ 
ly,  applied  to  an  instrument  which  indicates  the  presence 
of  electricity  (usually  called  an  electroscope).  Some  of  the 
better-known  kinds  of  electrometers  are  the  absolute  (or 
balance ),  the  capillary ,  the  quadrant ,  and  Lane's. 
e-lec-trom'e-try  (-trt),  n.  Physics.  The  art  or  process  of 
making  electrical  measurements,  esp.  of  differences  of  po¬ 
tential.  —  e-lec'tro-met'ric  (e-lgk'tro-mSt'rlk),  e-lec'tro- 
met'ri-cal  (-rt-kSl),  a. 

e  lec  tro-mo'bile  (e-lek'tro-n;o'bYl),  7? .  An  automobile 
driven  by  electricity.—  e-lec'tro-mo'bil-lsm  (-b!l-Tzbn),w. 
e  lec  tro  mc'tion  (-mo'slmn),  n.  Motion  of  electricity,  as 
in  a  voltaic  circuit ;  also,  mechanical  action  produced  by 
means  of  electricity. 

e-lec'tro-mo'tive  (-mo'tYv),  a.  Pertaining  to  electromo¬ 
tion  ;  producing,  or  tending  to  produce,  an  electric  cur¬ 
rent  ;  causing  electrical  action  or  effects, 
electromotive  "force,  Elec.,  the  force  which,  by  reason  of 
differences  in  potential,  produces  electric  currents  ;  differ¬ 
ence  of  potential ;  —  abbr.  E.  M.  F.  It  is  analogous  to  pres¬ 
sure  in  a  water  pipe  due  to  difference  of  level.  See  volt.—  e. 
series  (of  the  metals),  an  arrangement  of  the  metals  in  such 
order  that  each  is  displaced  from  the  aqueous  solution  of 
its  salts  by  those  preceding,  and  displaces  those  following. 
The  series  for  the  principal  metals  is :  potassium,  sodium, 
barium,  strontium,  calcium,  magnesium,  aluminium,  man¬ 
ganese,  zinc,  chromium,  cadmium,  iron,  cobalt,  nickel, 
tin,  lead,  (hydrogen,  arsenic,)  copper,  antimony,  bismuth, 
mercury,  silver,  platinum,  gold, 
e  lec'tro-mo'tive.  n.  An  electric  locomotive. 
e-Iec'tro-mo'to-graph  (-mo'to-graf),  n.  [electro-  -}-  m olo¬ 
graph.]  An  apparatus  invented  by  Edison,  consisting  of 
a  cylinder  of  chalk  moistened  with  a  solution  of  an  elec¬ 
trolyte  and  pressed  upon  by  an  arm  connecting  with  a  dia¬ 
phragm.  If,  while  the  cylinder  rotates,  a  varying  electric 
current  passes  between  the  arm  and  cylinder,  variations  in 
friction,  and  coi responding  vibrations  of  the  diaphragm, 
are  produced.  It  is  used  as  a  telephone  receiver, 
e-lec  tro-mo'tor  (-mo'ter),  n.  [Cf.  F.  Slectromoteur.] 

1.  Physics.  A  mover  or  exciter  of  electricity  ;  an  apparatus 
for  generating  a  current  of  electricity. 

2.  =  electric  motor. 

e-lec'tro-mus'cu-lar  (-mus'ku-ldr),  a.  Physiol.  Pertain¬ 
ing  to  the  reaction  (contraction)  of  the  muscles  under  elec¬ 
tricity,  or  their  sensibility  to  it. 

e-lec'tron  (e-18k'trou),  7i.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  ^Aexrpov.  See 

ELECTRIC.]  1.  a  =  ELECTRUM,  1.  b  =  ELECTRUM,  2. 

2.  Physics  dc  Chem.  One  of  those  particles,  having  about 
one  thousandth  the  mass  of  a  hydrogen  atom,  which  are 
projected  from  the  cathode  of  a  vacuum  tube  as  the  cath¬ 
ode  rays  and  from  radioactive  substances  as  the  beta  rays; 
—  called  also  corpuscle.  The  electron  carries  (or  is)  a 
natural  unit  of  negative  electricity,  equal  to  3.4  X  10“10 
electrostatic  units.  It  has  been  detected  only  when  in 
rapid  motion  ;  its  mass,  which  is  electromagnetic,  is  prac¬ 
tically  constant  at  the  lesser  speeds,  but  increases  as  the 
velocity  approaches  that  of  light.  Electrons  are  all  of  one 
kind,  so  far  as  known,  and  probably  are  the  ultimate  con¬ 
stituents  of  all  atoms  (see  atom).  An  atom  from  which  an 
electron  has  been  detached  has  a  positive  charge  and  is 
called  a  coelectron. 

e-lec'tro-neg'a-tive  (e-lek'tro-uSg'd-tYv),  a.  Physics  d- 
Chem.  a  Charged  with  negative  electricity;  having  a  tend¬ 
ency  to  pass  to  the  anode  in  electrolysis  ;  hence,  acid,  not 
basic,  b  Capable  of  acting  as  the  negative  element  of  a 
voltaic  cell.  See  electromotive  series. 
e-lec' tro-neg'a-tive,  n.  Chem.  d‘  Physics.  A  body  which 
passes  to  the  anode  in  electrolysis,  as  oxygen, 
electronic  (e-lek-tr5n'Yk),  a.  Physics  &  Chem.  Of  or 
pertaining  to  an  electron  or  electrons, 
e-lec' tro  op'tics  (e-lSk'tro-op'tYks),  n.  Physics.  That  part 
of  physics  which  deals  with  the  relations  existing  in 
general  between  electricity  and  light,  thus  including  the 
electromagnetic  theory  of  light,  or,  specif.,  with  the  op¬ 
tical  phenomena  of  the  electromagnetic  and  electrostatic 
fields. —e-lec'troop'tic  (-tlk),  op'ti-cal  (-tY-kfil),  a.— 
e-lec'tro  op'ti-cal-ly,  adv. 

e-lec'tro-pa-thol'o-gy  (-pd-thbl'o-jY),  ti.  The  employment 
and  effects  of  electricity  in  pathological  conditions, 
e-lec-trop'a  thy  (e-18k-tr5p'd-thY),  n.  [ electro -  -f-  -pathy.] 
Med.  The  treatment  of  disease  by  electricity.  —  e-lec '- 
tro-path'ic  (e-lgk'tr^-p&th'Yk),  a. 

e-lec'tro-phone  (e-lek'tro-fon),  n.  [electro-  -f-  -phone.] 
Physics.  An  instrument  for  producing  sound  by  means  of 
electric  currents  ;  a  form  of  telephone  transmitter, 
e-lec-troph'o-rus  (e-18k-tr5f'o-rfis),  n.;  pi.  -trophori  (-ri). 
[NL.;  electro-  -j-  -phorous.]  1. Physics.  An 
instrument  for  the  production  of  electric  .  l|l[T 
charges  by  induction.  It  consists  of  a 
disk  of  resin,  shellac,  ebonite,  or  the  like,  b  v  ,y  * — - 

and  a  metal  plate.  The  disk  having  been 
negatively  electrified  by  friction  and  the 
plate  placed  upon  it,  the  latter  becomes 
charged  by  induction.  The  repelled  nega- 
tive  charge  is  then  conducted  away  oy 
momentary  contact  of  the  finger  of  the 
operator  or  by  other  convenient  means,  Flate; 

after  which  the  plate,  with  its  remaining  b  \ake  ot 
positive  charge,  is  removed  by  its  insulat-  onite- 
mg  handle.  This  operation  may  be  repeated  indefinitely 
without  renewing  the  charge  upon  the  disk,  since  the 
source  of  the  electrical  energy  is  the  mechanical  work 
performed  in  separating  the  positively  charged  plate  from 
the  negatively  charged  cake. 

2.  [cap.]  Zobl.  See  electric  eel. 

e-lec'tro-physl-ol'o-gy  (£-18k'tro-fYz'Y-81'6-jY),  n.  Physiol. 
That  branch  of  physiology  which  treats  of  electric  phe¬ 
nomena  produced  through  physiological  agencies.  — e-lec' - 
tro-phys  i  o-log'i-cal(-o-l5j'Y-kdl),  a.  —  e  lec'tro  phys  - 
i-0l'0-gist  (-ol'o-jYst),  n 


e-lec'tro-plate'  (e-18k'tr6-plat'),  v.  t. ;  e-lec'tro-plat'ed 
(-plat'Sd) ;  e-lec'tro-plat'ing  (-plat'Yng).  To  plate  or 
cover  with  an  adherent  coating  of  metal,  commonly  silver, 
nickel,  or  gold,  by  means  of  electrolysis, 
e-lec'tro-plate',  n.  Something  electroplated,  or  electro¬ 
plated  objects  collectively. 

e-lec'tro-plat'er  (-plat'er),  n.  One  that  electroplates, 
e-lec  tro-pneu  mat'ic  (-nu-mitt'Yk),  a.  Pertaining  to  a 
combination  of  electrical  and  pneumatic  •effects ;  as,  an 
electropneumatic  signal,  a  signal  operated  by  compressed 
air  under  an  electrical  control. 

e  lec  tro  poi'on  ( e-lSk'tro-poi'# n),7» . ,  welectropoion  fluid. 

[NL.  ;  electro-  -j-  Gr.  noiiov,  p.  pr.  of  Trouiu  to  make.] 
Elec.  An  exciting  and  depolarizing  acid  solution  used  in 
certain  cells  or  batteries,  as  the  Grenet  battery.  Electro- 
poion  is  best  prepared  by  mixing  one  gallon  of  concentrated 
sulphuric  acid  diluted  with  three  gallons  of  water,  with  a 
solution  of  six  pounds  of  potassium  bichromate  in  two 
gallons  of  boiling  water.  It  should  be  used  cold, 
e  lec  tro-po'lar  (-po'lor),  a.  Physics.  Possessing  electrical 
polarity  ;  positively  electrified  at  one  end,  or  on  one  sur¬ 
face,  and  negatively  at  the  other  ;  —  said  of  a  conductor, 
e-lec  tro-pos'i-tive  (-pbz'Y-tYv),  a.  Physics  Chem. 
a  Charged  with  positive  electricity  (see  electricity)  ; 
having  a  tendency  to  pass  to  the  cathode  in  electrolysis ; 
hence,  basic,  not  acid,  b  Capable  of  acting  as  the  positive 
element  of  a  voltaic  cell.  See  electromotive  series. 
e-lec  tro-pcs'i  five,  n.  Chem.  &  Physics.  A  substance 
which  passes  to  the  cathode  in  electrolysis,  as  potassium, 
e  lec'tro-punc'ture  (-pui)k'tur),  ??.  Med.  An  operation 
consisting  in  inserting  needles  into  the  part  affected,  and 


passing  a  galvanic  current  through  them, 
e-lec'tro-py-rom'e-ter  (-pi-iom'e-ter),  n.  An  electric  py¬ 
rometer.  See  pyrometer. 

e-lec'tro  re-cep'tive  (-re-s8p'tYv),  a.  Capable  of  receiving 


and  making  use  of  an  electric  current 
lamps,  motors,  electric  heaters,  etc. 
e-lec'tro-scope  (e-lSk'tro-skop),??.  [elec¬ 
tro-  -}-  -scope :  cf.  F.  Electroscope.] 

1.  Physics.  An  instrument  for  detect¬ 
ing  the  presence  of  electricity,  o  r 
changes  in  the  electric  state  of  bodies, 
or  the  species  of  electricity  present,  on 
the  principle  of  electric  attraction  and 
repulsion.  The  simplest  electroscope 
is  a  pith  ball  suspended  by  a  silk  thread. 

A  common  form  is  one  in  which  two 
strips  of  thin  foil  or  gold  leaf  are  sus¬ 
pended  from  a  conductor  in  a  glass  jar. 

2  =  cinematograph,  1. 
e-lec'tro-scop'ic  (e-lgk'tro-skop'Yk),  a. 

Of  or  pertaining  to  an  electroscope, 
e-lec  tro-sii'ver  (-sYl'ver),  v.  t.  To  elec¬ 
troplate  with  silver. 


-  said  of  arc 


e-lec  tro-stat'ic  (-stat'Yk) 
e-lec  tro  stat'i-cal  (-Y-kal)  j 


a.  Pertain¬ 
ing  t  o 


Electroscope. 
a  Gold  Leaves 
made  to  diverge 
by  repelled  elec¬ 
tricity  due  to 
charged  Rod 
an  equal  and  op¬ 
posite  charge 
being  attracted 
to  Cap  b. 


electrostatics.  —  e-lec  tro-stat'I-cal- 
ly,  adv. 

electrostatic  induction.  See  induction.  —  e.  pressure  or  stress, 
stress  due  to  forces  of  tension  and  compression  existing 
in  the  neighborhood  of  a  charged  body, 
e-lec' tro-stat'ics  (e-lgk'tro-stXt'Yks),  n.  The  science  of 
statical  electricity ;  —  contrasted  with  electrokinetics. 
See  electricity. 

e-lec'tro-ste-nol'y-sis  (-ste-n51'Y-sYs),  n.  Physics  d-  Chem. 
The  phenomenon  of  the  deposition  of  certain  metals  from 
solution  in  capillary  tubes  during  the  passage  of  an  electric 
current.  —  e-lec  tro-steri'o-lyt'ic  (-stSn'6-lYt'Yk),  a. 
e-lec' tro-cfric'tion  (-strYk'shfin),  n.  [ electro -  +  striction.] 
A  deformation  produced  by  electric  stress,  as  the  expan¬ 
sion  of  a  Leyden  jar  on  being  charged, 
e-lec'tro  sur'ger-y  (  sdr'jer-Y),  n.  The  employment  of 
electricity  for  surgical  purposes. 

e-lec'tro  syn'the-sis  (-sYn'the-sYs),  n.  Chem.  Synthesis 
accomplished  with  the  aid  of  electricity. —  e-lec'tro-syn- 
thet'ic  (-sYn-thet'Yk),  a.  —  e-lec'tro-syn-tliet'i-cal-ly 

(-Y-kSl-Y),  adv. 

e-lec'tro-tax'is  (-tSk'sYs),  ti.  [NL.;  electro-  -j-  taxis.]  Biol. 
The  responsive  movement  of  small  organisms  to  the  stim¬ 
ulus  of  the  electric  current.  Cf.  electrotropism.  It  has 
been  observed  in  lower  forms  of  animal  life,  and  in  motile 
zoospores  of  some  plants.  —  e-lec'tro-tac'tlc  (-tlk),  a. 
e-lec'tro  tech'nics  (-tek'nYks),  n.  The  technics  of  elec¬ 
tricity.  —  e-lec'tro  tech'nic  (-nYk),  e-lec' tro-tech'ni- 
cal  (-nY-kal),  a.  • 


e-lectro-tech-nol'o-gy  (-t8k-n<51'o-jY),  n.  The  science 
which  treats  of  the  practical  applications  of  electricity, 
e-lec'tro-tel-lu'ro-graph  (-tg-lu'ro-graf),  t*.  [electro-- f 
telluric  -f-  -graph.]  Elec.  An  apparatus  for  the  study  of 
telluric  (earth)  currents. 

e-lec'tro-ther  a-peu'tics  (-thSr'a-pu'tYks),  n.  Med.  Use 
or  science  of  electricity  as  a  curative  agent.  —  e-lec'tro- 
ther'a-peu'tic  (-pu'tYk),  -ther  a-peu'tl-cal  (-tY-kdl),  a. 
e-lec  tro-ther'mal  (-thur'mal),  a.  [electro-  -f-  thermal.] 
Relating  to,  or  combining,  both  heat  and  electricity ;  as, 
electrothermal  batli ;  specif..  Physics ,  pertaining  to  the 
generation  of  heat  by  electricity.  Cf.  thermoelectric. 
e-lec' tro-ther'man-cy  (-thfir'nmn-sY),  n.  That  branch  of 
electrical  science  which  treats  of  the  effect  of  an  electric 
current  upon  the  temperature  of  a  conductor,  or  on  a  part 
of  a  circuit  composed  of  two  different  metals, 
e  loc'tro-tint'  (e-lSk'tro-tYnt'),  7i.  A  mode  of  producing 
printing  plates  electrically  by  drawing  on  a  fiat  metal  sur¬ 
face  with  varnish  or  other  nonconducting  substance,  elec¬ 
troplating  so  as  to  produce  a  coating  on  the  exposed  parts 
of  the  metal,  and  using  the  intaglio  so  produced  to  make  a 
cast  which  is  the  plate  for  printing. 

e-lec'tro-ton'ic  (-ton'Yk),  a.  1.  Physics.  Pertaining  to  or 
designating  a  supposed  state  of  electric  tension.  Obs. 

2  Physiol.  Relating  to  electrotonus;  as,  the  electrotonic 
condition  of  a  nerve. 


e-4ec'tro:di  ag-no'Bi8.  ».  Med. 
Diagnosis  ot  diseaae  by  means 
of  the  reactions  of  muscles  and 
nerves  to  the  electric  current, 
e-lec'tro-dy'na-mism.  n.  Elec¬ 
trodynamics. 

e-lec'tro-gen'e  sis  (f-1  P  k't  r  fi- 
iPn'P-sTsl.  n.  Electrogenv.  —  e- 
lec'tro-ge-net'ic  (-jt'-nfct'lK),  a. 
e'lec-trog'e-ny  (e'IPk-trtf  l'P-nY), 
n.  [electro-  4-  -f/ent/.]  Phf/sinl. 
The  tetanic  effect  produced 


When  a  current  of  electricity  is 
passed  along  the  spinal  cord  or 
nerves.—  e-lec  tro-gen'ic  (f-lSk'- 
trn-jgn'Tk),  a. 

e  lec  tro-hae-mos'ta-sis  (P-lfk'- 
tr<*-h  P-iii  fls'tri-sls),  n.  [NL.] 
Med.  Stoppage  of  hemorrhage 
by  electrocautery, 
e-lec  tro-har-mon'ic.  a.  Pert, 
to  or  designating  a  system  of 
telegraphic  signaling  in  which 
vibrating  reeds  are  set  in  motion 


by  harmonic  impulses, 
e-lec  tro-hor'ti-cul  tore.  n.  = 
K  L  E  CT R  O  cu LTU  K E . 
e-iec-trol'o-gy  (e-lPk-trbl'o-jY). 
w.  [electro-  +  -logo  ]  The  science 
of  electTicitv.  0  b  or  R.  — 
e-lec'tro-log'ic  (-tro-lfij'Tk),  e- 
lec'tro-logri-cal.  a.  —  e  lec-trol'- 
o-gist  ve-lck-tr51'3-jTst),  u. 
e-lec  'tro-lyz  a  ble  (6-1  e  k't  r  o- 
llz/d-b,l),a.  See -able.  —  e-lec  - 
tro-lyz  a-bil'i-ty  (-bTl'Y-tl),  «. 


e-lec  tro-mag-net'ica,  n.  = 

EI.ECTROM  A(i  N  ETISS1,  2. 

e-lec  tro-mafl-aage'  ( -md-sazh''), 
}>■  Med  Massage  combined  with 
the  a?>plication  of  electricity, 
e-lec'tro-phore,  n.  [ electro -  + 

-)  ill  Ore.]  s=  KI.ECTROI’HORI’S. 

E-lec  tro-phor'l-dae  (6-lPk'tr^- 
f«r'l-de),  //.  jd.  [NL.  See  elec¬ 
tro  ;  -I’liOROUS.]  See  elec¬ 
tric  EEL. 

e-lec'tro-pi8m(6-lPk'tr8-pYz’m), 


7i.  /  ot.  Electrotropism. 

e-1  e  c  '  t  r  o  p  u  n  c  '  t  u  r-a't  1  o  n 

(-pupk'tfir-a/'ph/Tn),  e-1  e c  tro- 

punc'tur-ing.  ti.  Med.  See 

KLECTROPUNCTUHE. 

e-1  e  c't  r  o-8 1  e  r'e-o-t  y  p  e',  n.  = 

ELECTROTYPE. 

e-lec'tro- te-leg'ra-phy,  v.  See 
electro-.  —  e-1  e  c't  r  o-t  e  1  e- 
graph'ic.  a. 

e-lec  tro-tha-na'si-a  (6-l?k'tr6- 
thd-na'zhf-a),  7i.  [NL.  ;  elec¬ 


tro-  4-  Gr.  tfaparo?  death.] 
Death  by  clectrieitv. 
e-lec  tro-than  a  to'Bi8  (-thttn'd- 
to'sTs),  n.  [XL.]  Electrotha- 
nasia. 

e-lec  tro-ther'a-py  (-thPr'd-pY)* 
n.  Med.  Electrotherapeutics, 
e-lec  tro-ther'mic  (-thdr'mTk), 
e-lec  tro-ther-mot'ic  (-t  h  6  r- 
mOt'lk),  a.  Electrothermal, 
e-lec  tro-to-nic'i-ty  (-t6-n  I  s'Y- 
tl),  n.  =  electrotonus. 


ale,  senate,  efire,  ftm,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofri  :  eve,  ^vent,  find,  recent,  maker;  Ice,  Ill;  old,  6bey,  orb,  6dd,  s8ft,  connect ;  use,  unite,  urn,  up,  circus,  menii  ; 

0  Foreign  Word.  -^Obsolete  Vnrlont  of.  -f  combined  with.  =  equals. 
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ELEMENTAR 


e-lec-trot'o-nize  (e-lgk-trot/6-niz),  v.  t.  Physiol.  To  cause 
or  produce  electrotonus  in.  as  a  nerve, 
e  lec  trot'o-nus  (-ufis),  n.  [NL.  ;  electro-  -f  Gr.  t6vo ? 
tension.]  Physiol.  The  modified  condition  of  a  nerve 
when  a  constant  current  of  electricity  passes  through  any 
part  of  it.  See  anelectrotonus,  catelecirotonus. 
e-lec-trot'ro-pism  (e-16k-tr5t'ro-pIz’m),  n.  [ electro -  -f 
-ii  opism .]  Plant  Physiol.  The  tendency  of  plant  organs, 
as  roots,  to  describe  curvatures  under  the  influence  of  an 
electric  current  of  moderate  strength.  —  e-lec  tro-trop'ic 
(e-lfck'tro-trSp'Tk),  a. 

e-lec'tro-type  (S-IBk'tro-tfp),  n.  [electro-  -f-  -type.']  a  A 
facsimile  plate  for  use  in  printing,  made  by  taking  an  im¬ 
pression  in  wax,  depositing  in  this  mold  a  thin  shell  of 
copper,  or  rarely  other  metal,  by  an  electroplating  proc¬ 
ess,  and  backing  with  type  metal.  The  wax  is  rendered 
conducting  for  the  electroplating  by  coating  it  with  pow¬ 
dered  graphite,  b  A  print  made  from  such  a  plate,  c  The 
process  of  producing  such  plates  ;  electrotypy. 
e-lec'tro-type,^  v.  t. ;  e-lec'tro-typed  (-tlpt) ;  e-lec'tro- 
typ'ing  (-tip'Tng).  To  make  facsimile  plates  of  by  the 
electrotype  process ;  as,  to  electrotype  a  page  of  type,  a 
book,  etc.  See  electrotype,  n. 
o-loc'tro-typ  er  (-tip/er),  n.  One  that  electrotypes, 
e-loc  tro-typ'ic  (-tip'ik),  a.  Pertaining  to,  or  effected  by 
means  of,  electrotypy. 

6  lec  tro-ty'po-grapil  (e-lSk'fcr$-ti'p$-gr4f),  n.  An  elec¬ 
trically  operated  typograpli.  —  e-lec'tro-ty'po-graph'ic 

(-grSf'Tk),  a. 

e-lec'tro-typ'y  (-tip'T),  n.  The  process  of  producing  elec¬ 
trotype  plates.  See  electrotype,  n. 
e-iec  tro-vec'tion  (S-lSk'tro-vSk'shwn),  n.  [electro-  -f 
vection.]  Physiol.  The  passage  of  an  electrolyzed  fluid 
through  a  membrane. 

e-lec' tro-vi'tal  (-vi'tal),  a.  Physiol.  Designating  electri¬ 
cal  phenomena  derived  from,  or  dependent  upon,  vital  proc¬ 
esses. 

e-lec'trum  ($-18k'trwm),  n.  [L.,  fr.  Gr.  ^Ae/crpoy.  See 
electric;  cf.  electron.]  1.  Amber.  Obs. 

2.  An  alloy  of  gold  and  silver,  pale  yellow  in  color,  used 
by  the  ancients. 

3-  Min.  Argentiferous  gold,  pale  yellow  to  yellowish 
white  in  color. 

4.  German-silver  plate.  See  German  silver. 
e  lec'tu-a-ry  (-^u-a-ri),  n.  ;pl.-B.JE&  (-nzj.  [ME.  letuarie , 
L.  electuarium,  prob.  fr.  Gr.  eKA<?iK76u,  euXeiy/xa,  a  medi¬ 
cine  that  is  licked  away,  fr.  Gr.  e*Ae  u  to  lick  up;  ** 
out  -f-  Aeix«iv  to  lick  :  cf.  OF.  lettuaire ,  F.  electuaire.  See 
lick  ;  cf.  eclegm.]  Pharm.  A  medicine  composed  of  pow¬ 
ders,  or  other  ingredients,  incorporated  with  honey  or  sirup 
so  as  to  form  a  doughy  or  pasty  mass.  See  confection,  ‘2  a 
ei  ee-mos'y-na-ry  (Sl'e-mbs'T-na-rT  ;  5Pe-e-m5s'  -  ;  277), 
a.  [LL.  eleemosynaidus,  fr.  L.  eleemosyna  alms,  Gr.  <A«- 
ryxoavvg.  See  alms.]  1.  Relating  or  devoted  to  charity 
(which  see,  def.  7),  alms,  or  almsgiving. 

2.  Given  in  charity  or  alms ;  having  the  nature  of  alms; 
as,  eleemosynary  assistance. 

3.  Supported  by  charity  ;  as,  eleemosynary  poor, 
elsemosynary  corporation.  See  corporation,  3. 

—  el  ee  mos'y  na-ri-ly  (-rl-ll),  adv.  —  el  ee-mos'y-na- 
ri  ness,  n. 

el  ee-mos'y  na  ry, n.; pi.  -ries(-iTz).  1.  An  almoner.  Obs. 
2.  One  who  subsists  on  charity  ;  a  dependent. 

Bl'e-gance  ( el'e-gtfns),  n.  [L.  elegantia ,  fr.  elrgans,  -antis, 
elegant:  cf.  F.  elegance.]  1.  State  or  quality  of  being 
elegant ;  beauty  as  resulting  from  choice  qualities  and  ab¬ 
sence  of  what  deforms  or  impresses  unpleasantly  ;  grace 
or  finish  given  by  art  or  practice  ;  polish  ;  refinement ;  — 
said  of  manners,  language,  style,  form,  etc. 

That  grace  that  elegance  affords.  Drayton. 

2.  That  which  is  elegant. 

Sjn.  —  Elegance,  grace.  Elegance  always  suggests  re¬ 
finement,  polish,  propriety,  esp.  as  the  result  of  breeding 
or  nice  selective  instinct ;  grace,  as  here  compared  (see 
mercy),  is  more  commonly  native  than  acquired  ;  as,  ele¬ 
yance  of  manners,  diction  ;  grace  of  movement,  qjf  bear¬ 
ing  ;  “  romantic  grace  and  classic  elegance  ”  (IlaziiJt). 

A  girl  .  .  .  with  all  the  elegance  und  accomplishments  which 
Mrs.  Grant  foresaw  in  her.  Jane  A usten. 

A  woman  .  .  .  whose  motion,  whether  rapid  or  slow,  was  al¬ 
ways  perfect  grace.  Thackeray. 

el'c-gan-cy  (-gtfn-.sT),  n. ;  pi.  -ganctes  (-rTz).  Elegance. 
Now  Rare ,  exc.  in  sense  of :  That  which  is  elegant;  instance 
or  kind  of  elegance. 

el'o-gant  (-gftnt),  a.  [L.  elegans ,  -antis  ;  akin  to  eligere  to 
pick  out,  choose,  select :  cf.  F.  elegant.  See  elect.]  1.  Dis¬ 
playing  fastidious  care,  as  of  the  person  ;  marked  by,  or 
addicted  to,  niceties  of  manner,  dress,  custom,  or  the  like; 
as,  an  elegant  hostess ;  elegant  society. 

2.  Marked  by  careful  and  tasteful  selection  or  execution ; 
characterized  by  grace,  propriety,  and  refinement ;  as,  an 
elegant  style ;  elegant  furnishings ;  an  elegant  vase  ;  — 
usually  said  of  the  products  of  human  art,  and  sometimes 
connoting  a  degree  of  artificiality  or  overrefinement. 

3.  Marked  by  finish  and  simplicity  ;  neat  and  apt ;  as,  the 
syllogism  is  an  elegant  illustration  of  reasoning. 

4.  Keenly  discriminative  or  appreciative  of  what  is  ele¬ 
gant  ;  as,  a  person  of  elegant  tastes. 

5.  Admirable:  excellent;  fine;  as,  an  elegant  steak.  Vulgar. 
Sy n.  — Tasteful, polished,  graceful,  refined,  comely, hand¬ 
some,  richly  ornamental,  fine. 

e-le'gi-ac  (e-le'ji-ak ;  gl'e-ji'Sk  ;  277),  a.  [L.  elegiacus , 
Gr.  cAeyeiaKov  :  cf.  F.  elegiaque.  See  elegy.]  1.  Gr.  Lit. 
Designating,  or  pertaining  to,  the  development  of  Greek 
poetry  succeeding  the  epic  period,  characterized  by  use  of 
the  elegiac  meter.  This  meter  was  invented  by  the  Ionian 
poets,  and  was  used  not  only  for  elegies  commemorative  of 
the  dead,  but  also  for  martial,  gnomic,  and  even  erotic 
themes.  It  continued  to  be  cultivated  after  all  other  forms 
of  Greek  poetry  had  disappeared. 

2.  Of,  belonging  to,  or  written  in,  elegy  or  elegiacs  ;  plain¬ 
tive  ;  expressing  sorrow  or  lamentation  ;  as,  elegiac  strains  ; 
writing,  or  having  written,  elegies  ;  ns,  an  elegiac  poet. 

Elegiac  griefs,  and  songs  of  love.  Mrs.  Browning. 

3.  Used  in,  or  suited  to,  elegies  ;  as,  elegiac  verse  ;  the  ele- 


e  lec-trot'o-noua  (5-1 t*  k-t  r  <3  t'o- 
nil.s),  a.  Electrotonic, 
e-lec  'tro-typ  ing  ( £-Kk'trn-tT  P/- 
Tng),  p.  pr.  Sf  vb.  n.  of  elect  ro- 
type.  [elcctrotyper.  I 

e-lec'tro-typ/ist(-tTp/ist),/<.  An| 
e-1  e  c't  r  o-v  i't  a  1-i  s  m,  n.  The  I 


theory  that  life  is  dependent 
upon  electricity, 
el  ee-mos'y-nar,  -moa'i-nar,  n. 
Almoner.  Scot.  Obs.  or  Hist. 
e'lef  (a'lef),  n.  =  aleimi. 
elefaunt.  -Y  elephant. 

||  gante'  (a'l  S'g  a  x  t'),  n. 


giac  distich  or  couplet,  consisting  of  a  dactylic  hexame¬ 
ter  and  (so-called)  pentameter,  as  follows  (see  prosody)  : 

-  — \-U-Z  |CJ#-W„|-WW|  -?r 
e-le'gi-ac  (§-le'jT-£k  ;  gl'e-ji'Sk  ;  277),  n.  1.  Elegiac  verse  : 
a  The  “elegiac  pentameter,”  of  which  the  scheme  is  that 
of  the  second  verse  of  the  elegiac  couplet ;  —  so  called  be¬ 
cause  it  was  anciently  scanned  :-ww|-«w|--|---|ww. 
b  pi.  A  series  of  elegiac  distichs  ;  a  poem  or  poems  in  such 
verse. 

2.  An  elegiac  poet.  Obs. 

el  e-gi-am'oic  (Sl'e-ji-Sm'bik),  a.  Gr.  <1*  Lai.  Pros.  Con¬ 
sisting  of,  pertaining  to,  or  designating,  an  elegiambus. 
—  n.  An  elegiambus. 

el'e-gi-am'bus  (-b?2s),  n.  ;  pi.  -bi  (-bl).  [LL.  See  elegy  ; 
iambus.]  Gr.  &  Lat.  Pros.  A  verse  compounded  of  half 
an  elegiac  pentameter  (two  dactyls  and  a  long  syllable)  and 
an  iambic  dimeter.  Thus:  |  -  ww  |  -  |  «  -  |  «-  |--. 

e  le'git  (e-le'jtt),  n.  [L.,  lie  has  chosen,  fr.  eligere  to  choose. 
See  elect.]  Law.  A  judicial  writ  of  execution  (given  by 
the  Statute  of  Westminster  II.)  by  which  a  defendant’s 
goods  are  appraised  and  delivered  to  the  plaintiff,  and,  if 
necessary,  all  (originally  only  a  moiety)  of  his  lands  are 
delivered,  to  be  held  till  the  debt  is  paid  by  the  rents  and 
rofits,  or  until  the  defendant’s  interest  has  expired.  Now 
y  statute  in  England  the  goods  can  no  longer  be  taken, 
and  the  creditor  may  have  the  land  sold.  The  writ  also 
is  still  in  use  in  some  States  of  the  United  States, 
el'e-gize  (81'e-jiz),  v.  t.  &  i.  ;  el'e-gized  (-jizd) ;  el'e-giz'- 
cng  (-jiz'Tng).  To  lameut  or  celebrate  in  elegy. 
eJ'e-gy  (-jt),  n.  ;  pi.  -gies  (-jiz).  [L.  elegia,  Gr.  eAcycia, 

fem.  sing.  (cf.  eAeyeta,  prop.  neut.  pi.  of  cAeyetop  a  distich 
in  elegiac  verse),  fr.  eAeydo;  elegiac,  fr.  eAeyos  a  song  of 
mourning  :  cf.  F.  elegie.]  1.  A  mournful  or  plaintive  poem; 
a  funereal  song ;  a  poem  of  lamentation. 

2.  Elegiac  verse,  or  any  poem  in  such  measure. 

3.  Music.  A  composition  of  pensive  or  mournful  character, 
e  le'i  din  (e-le'T-dm),  n.  Physiol.  Chem.  A  substance,  be¬ 
lieved  to  be  an  intermediate  stage  in  the  formation  of  kera¬ 
tin,  found  in  small  granules  (staining deeply  with  hematox¬ 
ylin)  in  the  cells  of  the  st  ratum  granulosum  of  the  epidermis. 

el'e-me,  or  el'e-mi,  figs  (el'e-mY).  [Turk,  eleme  anything 
cleaned  by  sifting.]  A  brand  of  Smyrna  figs  of  superior 
quality,  packed  flat. 

el'6-ment  (Sl'e-ment),  n.  [F.  Hement ,  L.  elementum.] 

1.  One  of  the  simple  substances  or  principles  of  which, 
according  to  early  natural  philosophers,  the  physical  uni¬ 
verse  is  composed.  The  aim  of  the  earliest  Greek  philoso¬ 
phy  was  to  discover  some  type  of  being,  or  principle  of 
matter,  to  which  all  forms  of  physical  existence  might  be 
reduced.  Thales  believed  this  element  to  be  water;  for 
Anaximander  it  was  “  the  moist ;  ”  for  Anaxagoras  it  was 
air  ;  for  Heraclitus,  a  kind  of  ethereal  fire.  Empedocles 
maintained  that  there  are  four  elements,  earth,  air.  fire,  and 
water,  and  these  were  the  four  elements  generally  recog¬ 
nized  up  to  modern  times.  Aristotle  added  a  fifth  element, 
ether,  as  that  of  the  stars  and  the  heavenly  spheres,  and 
many  allusions  in  literature  are  to  this  celestial  element, 

“  the  element  ”  being  used  for  the  sky,  the  welkin  (for  ex¬ 
ample,  Shakespeare ,  “2  Henry  IV.,’’  IV.  iii.  58;  Julius 
Caesar,”  1.  iii.  123  ;  cf.  “  Twelfth  Night,”  III.  i.  65). 

Of  elements 

The  grouser  feeds  the  purer  :  Karth  the  Sea  ; 

Earth  and  the  Sea  feed  Air  ;  the  Air  those  Fires 

Ethereal.  Milton 

Does  not  our  life  consist  of  the  four  elements?  Shak. 

2.  Hence  :  a  One  of  the  four  elements  in  its  natural  form 
or  occurrence;  as,  the  watery  element ,  i.  e.,  water;  — 
often,  in  allusion  to  the  ocean,  “  the  element  ”  (cf.  def.  1). 

“  Mere  element  for  drink.”  Cheyne.  b  ] >1.  Conditions  of 
weather  viewed  as  activities  of  the  elements,  now  usually 
implying  violent  or  severe  weather ;  as,  to  trust  one’s  self 
to  the  elements ;  lightning,  rain,  and  wind  are  tempestu¬ 
ous  elements,  c  One  of  the  four  elements  viewed  as  a  nat¬ 
ural  habitat ;  as,  water  is  the  element  of  fishes,  air  that  of  | 
birds ;  hence,  the  state  or  sphere  natural  or  suited  to  any 
person  or  thing ;  as,  to  be  in,  or  out  of,  one’s  element. 

3.  Chem.  One  of  a  limited  number  of  distinct  varieties  of 
matter  which,  singly  or  in  combination,  compose  every  ma¬ 
terial  substance;  specif.,  in  modern  chemistry,  a  substance 
which  cannot  be  separated  into  substances  different  from 
itself  by  ordinary  chemical  processes.  The  conception  of 
elements  was  very  uncertain  among  the  alchemists  and  ia- 
trochemists  ;  Lully,  for  example,  supposed  all  things  to  be 
composed  of  mercury  and  sulphur.  The  term  was  first 
given  its  definite  modern  meaning  by  Boyle,  since  whose 
time  the  list  of  elements  has  undergone  a  long  process  of 
revision  and  extension.  Those  at  present  recognized  are 
naturally  classified  in  several  families  or  groups,  as  the 

roup  of  the  alkali  elements,  the  Aa/oj/m  group,  and  the  like, 
hey  are  roughly  divided  into  two  great  classes,  the  metals, 
as  sodium,  calcium,  etc.,  which  form  basic  compounds,  ana 
the  nonmetals  or  metalloids,  as  oxygen,  sulphur,  chlorine, 
which  form  acid  compounds  ;  but  the  distinction  is  only 
relative,  and  some,  as  arsenic,  tin,  aluminium,  etc.,  form 
both  acid  and  basic  compounds.  The  essential  fact  regard¬ 
ing  every  element  is  its  relative  atomic  weight  or  equiva¬ 
lent  or,  latterly,  its  atomic  number.  When  the  elements 
are  tabulated  in  the  order  of  their  atomic  weights  or  num¬ 
bers,  the  arrangement  constitutes  the  series  of  the  perU 
odic  laic  of  Mendelyeev.  See  periodic  law.  This  law  en¬ 
ables  us  to  predict  the  qualities  of  unknown  elements.  The 
number  of  definitely  known  elements  is  over  eighty,  even 
when  each  group  of  isotopes  is  counted  as  a  single  element. 
Many  of  the  elements  with  which  we  are  familiar,  as  hy¬ 
drogen,  carbon,  iron,  gold,  etc.,  have  been  recognized,  by 
means  of  spectrum  analysis,  in  the  sun  and  the  fixed  stars. 
In  formulas,  the  elements  are  designated  by  abbreviation 
of  their  names  in  Latin  or  Modern  Latin.  Boyle  himself 
did  not  consider  the  elements,  as  he  defined  the  term,  to  be 
the  ultimate  constituents  of  matter.  Certain  indirect  evi¬ 
dence,  as  that  afforded  by  the  periodic  law  and  by  spec¬ 
trum  analysis,  has  long  lent  strength  to  the  view  that  the 
chemical  elements  may  be  only  very  stable  compounds  of 
some  simpler  substance  or  substances.  Recent  discoveries 
havefurnisbed  direct  evidence  of  this, certain  elements  hav¬ 
ing  been  observed  to  disintegrate  and  become  transformed 
into  other  elements.  This  process  is  quite  different  from 
ordinary  chemical  processes.  See  radium,  atom,  electron. 
In  view  of  these  disintegrations,  if  the  definition  of  ele¬ 
ment  as  “  a  substance  which  cannot  be  separated  into  sub- 

[F.J  A  fashionable  woman.  ,  elre-gi8t  (51'P-jTBt),  n.  A  writer 

el'e-gant-lv,  a<lr.  of  elegant,  of  elegies. 

el  e-gi'a-cal  (SFf-ji'a-krfl),  a.  El  e-ha'Dan  (-ha'nttn).  D.  Bib. 
Elegiac,  [composer  of  elegies. I  '  e-lek'tron.  Vnr  of  electron. 
e  le'gi-aat  O’-le'jT-tfBt),  n.  A|  El -E-lo'he-lB'ra-el  (&l/?-l8'hS- 
e-le'gi-ouB  (-tfs),  a.  Like  elegy  ;  Tz'ra-Tl  ;  ?l/61/fi-h6),  n.  Bib. 
mournful.  Obs.  I  Lit.,God,the  God  of  Israel,  — the 


stances  different  from  itself  ”  were  to  be  strictly  applied, 
certain  substances  long  recognized  as  elements  could  no 
longer  be  so  called  ;  but  as  the  term  element,  in  its  accus¬ 
tomed  usage,  stands  for  a  true  order  of  chemical  magni¬ 
tude,  so  to  speak,  there  is  little  doubt  that  the  substances 
belonging  to  this  order  will  continue  to  be  called  elements 
regardless  of  their  atomic  transformations.  The  following 
list  of  elements  is  that  prepared  for  Tj21  by  an  internation¬ 
al  committee  of  chemists,  the  atomic  weights  being  given 
on  the  basis,  oxygen  =  16.00.  See  atomic  weight.  It  does 
not  include  isotopes  as  separate  individuals,  such  radioac¬ 
tive  transformation  products  as  radium  A,  thorium  B,  etc., 
or  any  elements  the  existence  or  properties  of  which  are 
not  regarded  as  sufficiently  established.  Some  of  them, 
as  actinium  and  coronium  will  be  found  in  the  Vocabulary. 


INTERNATIONAL  ATOMIC  WEIGHTS,  1021.  (O  =  10.) 


Aluminium  .. . . 

.Al 

27.1 

Neodymium... . 

Nd 

144-3 

Antimony 

Neon . 

Ne 

20-2 

( stibium ) . 

.Sb 

120.2 

Neoyttei  bium  = 

ytterbium 

Argon . 

A 

80.9 

Nickel . . 

Ni 

58.68 

Arsenic . 

74.!  Ml 

Niobium  =  con 

Mil  I  I'M 

barium  _ _ _ _ . 

.ba 

137.  "7 

Niton  (radium 

Beryllium . 

.Be,  G1  !U 

emanation).. . 

Nt 

222.4 

Bismuth . 

bi 

2UN.0 

Nitrogen . 

N 

14.008 

boron . 

B 

10.9 

<  ismiuni . 

os 

190.9 

bromine . 

Hr 

79  92 

Oxygen . 

O 

10.00 

Cadmium . 

Cd 

112.40 

Palladium . 

Pd 

100.7 

Caesium . 

C» 

132.Nl 

Phosphorus  — 

P 

31.04 

Calcium . 

40.07 

Platinum . 

Pt 

195.2 

12.005 

Potassium 

Cerium . 

.Ce 

140.25 

(kahum) . 

K 

89.10 

Chlorine . 

.Cl 

35.40 

Praseodymium. 

Pr 

140.9 

Chromium . 

Cr 

52.0 

Radium . 

Ea 

226.0 

5N.97 

Rhodium . 

Rh 

102.9 

.Cb,  Nb  ltt.1 

Rubidium . 

Kb 

85.45 

Conner  (ot//,/-m/0Cu 

03.57 

Ruthenium . 

Ru 

101.7 

Dysprosium . . . . 

•  l’y 

102.5 

Samarium . 

Sa 

150.4 

Erbium . 

107.7 

Scandium . 

45.1 

Europium . 

Eu 

152.0 

Selenium  . 

Se 

79.2 

Fluorine . 

.F 

19.0 

Silicon . 

M 

28.3 

Gadolinium.. . . 

Gd 

157.3 

Silver 

Gallium . 

Ga 

70.1 

(argentum).. . 

Ag 

107.88 

Germanium.. . . 

Ge 

72.5 

Sodiu m 

Glncinum  =  beryllium 

(natrium) . 

Na 

23.00 

Gold  ( aurum ).. 

Au 

197.2 

Strontium . 

Sr 

87.03 

He 

4.00 

Sulphur . 

S 

32.00 

llolmium . 

Ho 

163.5 

Tantalum . 

Ta 

INI  .5 

H vdrogen  . 

II 

l.OON 

Tellurium . 

1  e 

127.5 

114.K 

Terbium . 

Tb 

159.2 

1 

126.92 

Thallium . 

T1 

204.0 

Iridium . 

Ir 

193.1 

Thorium . 

Th 

282. 15 

D  on  (ferrum) . . 

Fe 

65.34 

Thulium . 

Tm 

108.5 

Krypton . 

Kr 

82.92 

'Pin  (stannum).. 

Sn 

118.7 

Lanthanum. . . . 

La 

139.0 

Titanium.  . 

Ti 

48.1 

Lead 

Tungsten  (not- 

(plumbum). . . . 

Pb 

207.20 

framium) . 

W 

184.0 

Lithium . 

Li 

6.94 

Uranium . 

U 

23  s.  2 

Lutecium . 

l.u 

175.0 

Vanadium . 

V 

51  0 

Magnesium  .... 

Mg 

24.32 

Xenon . 

Xe,  X 

130.2 

Manganese . 

Mn 

54.93 

Ytterbium . 

\  b 

173.5 

Mercury  (//»/- 

^  ttrium . 

Yt 

89.33 

drargyrum) . . 

"g 

200.6 

Zinc . 

Zn 

65.37 

Molybdenum  . . 

Mo 

90.0 

Zirconium . 

Zr 

90.6 

4.  Astron.  One  of  the  celestial  spheres  of  the  ancient 
astronomy  ;  one  of  the  heavenly  bodies.  Obs. 

5.  One  of  the  constituent  parts,  principles,  materials,  or 
traits  of  anything ;  that  is  :  one  of  the  relatively  simple 
forms  or  units  which  enter  variously  into  a  complex  sub¬ 
stance  or  thing  (as,  bricks  are  elements  of  a  wall ;  cells  are 
elements  of  living  bodies  ;  quartz,  feldspar,  and  mica  are 
elements  of  granite) ;  or  one  of  the  simplest  parts  or  prin¬ 
ciples  of  which  anything  consists  or  into  which  it  may  be 
analyzed  ;  as,  sensations  are  elements  of  consciousness. 

Simplicity,  which  is  so  large  an  element  in  a  noble  nature. 

Jowett  ( Thucyd .). 

6.  Hence,/)/.:  a  The  letters  of  the  alphabet;  —  a  Latin 
use.  Obs.  b  The  simplest  or  fundamental  principles  of 
any  system  in  philosophy,  science,  or  art ;  rudiments  ;  as, 
the  elements  of  geometry  or  of  music,  c  Any  outline  or 
sketch  regarded  as  containing  the  fundamental  ideas  or 
features  of  the  thing  in  question ;  as,  the  elements  of  a 
plan,  d  Eccl.  The  bread  and  wine  used  in  the  Eucharist. 
7-  Math,  a  An  infinitesimal  part  of  any  magnitude  of  the 
same  uature  as  the  entire  magnitude  ;  as,  in  a  solid  an  ele¬ 
ment  may  be  the  infinitesimal  portion  between  any  two 
parallel  planes  indefinitely  close  together.  In  the  calcu¬ 
lus,  a  differential,  b  The  generatrix  of  a  curve,  or  surface, 
or  volume  considered  as  described  by  a  moving  point,  or 
curve,  or  surface.  C  One  of  the  terms  in  an  algebraic  ex¬ 
pression,  esp.  in  a  determinant,  d  Of  a  class,  any  entity 
that  satisfies  the  test  or  condition  of  that  class. 

8.  One  of  the  necessary  data  or  values  upon  which  a  sys¬ 
tem  of  calculations  depends,  or  general  conclusions  are 
based  ;  as,  the  elements  of  a  planet’s  orbit. 

9.  Kinematics.  Either  of  the  components  of  a  pair.  See 
chain,  7i.,  8,  Jllust. 

10.  Elec.  Either  of  the  pieces  of  metal  or  other  substances 
constituting  a  voltaic  couple ;  also,  a  voltaic  couple  ;  a 
cell.  See  cell,  n.,  4. 

Syn.  —  See  component. 

elements  of  a  binary  star  orbit,  Astron .,  mathematical  quan¬ 
tities  which  express  the  time  of  revolution,  epoch  of  peri- 
astron,  and  eccentricity  of  the  real  orbit,  and  define  the 
position  of  the  stellar  orbit  in  space.  —  elements  of  a  plan¬ 
et’s  {or  comet’s)  orbit,  Astron.,  six  mathematical  quantities 
which  define  the  forni  and  position  of  the  orbit  in  space, 
and  express  all  the  circumstances  of  revolution  round  the 
sun,  by  means  of  which  the  position  of  the  body  at  any 
time  can  be  accurately  calculated.  —  elements  of  a  variable 
star,  A stron.,  in  general,  the  epoch  of  maximum  or  mini¬ 
mum,  the  mean  length  of  period,  and  the  variation  of  light 
expressed  in  magnitudes. 

el'C-ment  (51'e-ment),  v.  1. ;  -mended  ;  -mf.nt'ing.  To  com¬ 
pose  of  elements  ;  also,  to  instruct  in  rudiments.  Obs. 
eFe-men'tal  (SFe-mSn'tal),  a.  1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the 
elements  (see  element,  1,  2)  or  one  of  them  ;  hence,  sim¬ 
ple  ;  pure  ;  primal  ;  primary  ;  as,  elemental  fire ;  ruling 
or  animating  the  elements  or  an  element ;  as,  an  elemental 
spirit  ;  pertaining  or  relating  to  the  powers  or  phenomena 
of  physical  nature  in  general ;  as,  elemental  worship. 

2.  Chem.  Elementary. 

Although  never  met  with  in  the  elemental  state,  the  metal  alu¬ 
minium  is  more  widely  distributed  throughout  the  world  than 
any  similar  subj-tance.  Encyc.  Brit. 

3.  Pertaining  to  rudiments,  or  first  principles  ;  elementary. 

“  The  elemental  rules  of  erudition.”  Caidhorn. 

name  given  by  Jacob  to  the  al-  |  elemental  spirits.  See  -ism. 

tar  built  at  Shechem.  [ments.  I  el  e-men-tal'i-ty  (-m?n-tlll'l-tY)» 
elem.  Abbr.  Elementary;  ele- 1  |  ».  Elemental  state  or  quality, 
el  e-men'tal,  n.  Theos.  A  spirit  el  e-raen'tal-ize.  i\  t.  See  -ize. 
of  earth,  air,  fire,  or  water.  |  el  o-men'tal-ly.  adv.  of  ele- 
el'e-men'tal-lsm  (-Tz’m),  n.  mental.  See -ly.  [06s. I 

Worship  of  the  elements  or  of  I  el  e-men 'tar,  a.  Elementary.  | 


food,  fo'ot ;  out,  oil ;  chair  ;  go  ;  sing,  iijk  ;  then,  thin  ;  nature,  verdure  (250) ;  K  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144) ;  boN  ;  yet;  zh  =  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Gcid*. 

Full  explanations  of  Abbreviations,  Signs,  etc..  Immediately  precede  the  Vocabulary. 
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ELEVATION 


4.  Forming  a  constituent  part ;  entering  in  as  an  element, 
or  essential  ingredient ;  as,  elemental  protoplasm. 

Syn.  —  See  elementary. 

el  e-men'ta-ry  (81'e-mgn'ta-rT),  a.  [L.  elementamus :  cf. 
F.  elSmentaire.]  1.  =  elemental,  1. 

2.  Chem.  Of  or  pertaining  to  an  element  or  elements 
(see  element,  3) ;  consisting  of  a  single  element ;  simple  ; 
uncompounded;  as,  an  elementary  substance. 

3.  Pertaining  to,  or  treating  of,  the  elements,  rudiments, 
or  first  principles  of  anything  ;  initial ;  rudimental ;  intro¬ 
ductory  ;  as,  an  elementary  treatise. 

4.  Math.  Having  the  nature  of  an  element. 

Svn.  —  Elementary,  elemental.  That  is  elementary 
which  pertains  to  rudiments,  or  first  principles;  that  is 
elemental  which  pertains  to  ultimate  constituents  or 
forces  ;  as,  an  elementary  treatise,  elementary  schools  ;  the 
elemental  sounds  of  language,  elemental  passions. 

Such  a  pedantic  abuse  of  elementary  principles  as  would  huve 
disgraced  boys  at  school.  Burke. 

An  azure  mist 

Of  elemental  subtlety,  like  light.  Shelley. 

elementary  analysis,  Chem.,  the  detection  or  determination 
of  the  elements  composing  the  substance  under  examina¬ 
tion.  —  e.  divisor.  Math.,  in  Pliicker’s  line  geometry,  any 
factor,  as  (A  —  r)p  of  the  factorized  form  of  the  determi- 
nantal  equation,  discriminant  of  (/’  +  A F')  =  0,  where  F 
=  0  and  F<  =  0  are  two  quadrics,  the  line  being  the  ele¬ 
ment.  —  e.  geometry,  that  part  of  geometry  which  treats 
of  the  simple  properties  of  straight  lines,  circles,  planes, 
polyhedrons,  the  sphere,  cylinder,  and  right  cone.  —  e. 
machine,  a  simple  mechanical  power.  See  mechanical 
power.  — e.  proposition,  Logic ,  a  proposition  that  is  self- 
evident  and  indemonstrable. 


el'e-mi  (Sl'e-mT),  n.  [Cf.  F.  Slimi ,  It.  eletni ,  Sp.  elemx  ; 
of  American  or  Oriental  origin.]  •  A  fragrant  oleoresin 
obtained  from  various  tropical  trees,  used  in  making  var¬ 
nishes,  also  medicinally  in  ointments  and  plasters  ;  specif.: 
a  That  from  an  Arabian  burseraceous  tree  ( Bosuellia  free - 
rear  a),  sometimes  called  African  elemx.  b  That  from  trees 
of  the  genera  Protium  and  Terebinthus ,  esp.  P.  icicariba. 
Called  also  conima ,  Brazilian  elemi ,  ovCayenne  incense,  c 
The  soft  colorless  resin  of  Canarium  inaicum ,  known  as 
Manila  elemi.  d  The  darker,  somewhat  harder  resin  of 
EUtphrium  elemiferum,  called  Mexican  elemi. 
e-lench'  (e-lSi)k'),  n. ;  pi.  elenchs  (-16qks').  [L.  elen- 

chuSy  Gr.  eAeyxo?  :  cf.  OF.  elenche.]  1.  Logic.  A  refuta¬ 
tion  cast  in  syllogistic  form ;  hence,  an  argument  in  refu¬ 
tation  ;  a  disproof.  Cf.  ignoratio  elenchi. 

2.  A  specious  but  fallacious  argument;  a  sophism.  Obs. 

3.  An  analytical  elucidation,  as  a  table  of  contents  logi¬ 
cally  framed  or  an  expository  or  critical  note.  Rare. 

e  lenc'tic  (e-leqk'tTk)  )  a.  [Gr.  eAcyKTi/co,.]  Logic.  Serv- 
e-leno'ti-cal  (-ti-k&l)  J  mg  to  refute;  refutative; — ap¬ 
plied  to  indirect  modes  of  proof,  and  opposed  to  deictic. 
ETo  och'a-ris  (SFe-Sk'a-rTs ;  e'le-),  n.  [NL.  ;  Gr.  eAo?, 
cAeos,  a  marsh  -f-  xapcs  delight.]  Rot.  A  large  and  widely 
distributed  genus  of  cyperaceous  plants,  the  spike  rushes, 
characterized  by  the  single  stems  and  dense  terminal 
spikes  of  flowers,  the  leaves  being  reduced  to  basal  sheaths, 
el'e-phant  (81'e-fant),  n.  [ME.  elefaunty  olifant ,  OF. 
ol if nnt,  elf f ant,  F. 

Sleyhanty  L.  el e- 
phantus,  elephas  y 
- antis  y  fr.  Gr.  l\i- 
0a9,  -ai/ro?  ;  of  un¬ 
known  origin  :  cf. 

Skr.  ibha,  Heb. 
aleph  ox,  Goth,  ul- 
bandus  camel,  AS. 
offend.']  1.  Any 
mammal  of  the 
group  Proboscidea 
and  genus  Elephas. 

There  are  twro  ex¬ 
isting  species  and  a 
number  of  extinct 
ones,  among  which 
is  the  mammoth. 

In  a  wider  sense  the 
term  includes  any 
member  of  the  fam- 
ily  Elephantid:e. 

They  are  the  larg¬ 
est  existing  land 
animate.  The  snout 
is  prolonged  into  a 
muscular  probos¬ 
cis  capable  of  the 
most  varied  move¬ 
ments  and  serving 
as  a  prehensile  or¬ 
gan.  The  teeth  are 
very  few.  There 
are  two  incisors  in 
the  upper  jaw,  de-  l  Fore  part  of  Indian  Elephant.  2  Fore 
yeloped,  especially  part  of  African  Elephant, 

in  the  male,  into 

long  tusks,  which  furnish  most  of  the  ivory  of  commerce. 
The  molar  teeth  are  very  large  and  have  many  transverse 
ridges.  Usually  but  tw  o  molars  are  developed  at  a  time 
on  each  side  of  each  jaw,  and  these  are  replaced  as  they 
wear  out.  The  feet  are  short  and  rounded  and  have  five 
toes.  The  head  is  very  large,  chiefly  owing  to  the  amount 
of  diploic  tissue.  The  Drain  is  w  ell  developed,  exceeding  in 
actual  size  that  of  man,  and  elephants  are  very  intelligent. 
They  may  live  for  much  more  than  a  century,  and  the 
period  of  gestation  is  nearly  two  years.  The  Indian  ele¬ 
phant  ( E .  indicus )  is  found  in  India,  Ceylon,  and  some  of 
the  larger  Malayan  islands.  This  is  the  only  species 
which  is  often  tamed  and  trained,  and  is  the  one  most  com¬ 
monly  seen  in  shows,  but  it  does  not  breed  freely  in  do¬ 
mestication,  and  the  stock  has  to  be  kept  up  by  the  cap¬ 


Elephant  ( Elephas  indicus ). 


ture  of  wild  individuals.  The  white  elephant  is  only  a  par¬ 
tially  albino  variety  of  this  species.  The  African  elephant 
( E .  africanus)y  now  confined  to  Central  Africa,  stands  some¬ 
what  taller  and  has  a  straighter  back  and  enormous  ears. 
The  extinction  of  both  species,  unless  far  greater  ohorts 
are  made  to  preserve  them,  is  only  a  matter  of  time.  The 
extinct  species  were  much  more  widely  distributed,  oc¬ 
curring  m  Europe,  northern  Asia,  North  America,  and 
parts  of  South  America.  See  mammoth,  mastodon. 

2.  Ivory;  the  tusk  oi  the  elephant.  Obs.  Dryden. 

3.  a  =  elephant  a.  Obs.  b  A  si/e  of  paper.  See  paper. 
C  [cap.]  See  order,  1.  d  Carp.  A  kind  of  grooving  and 
rabbeting  machine. 

4.  A  possession  that  is  valuable  but  too  burdensome  to 
keep;  a  “  white  elephant.* *  Colloq. 

eTe-phan'ta  (81'e-fftn'ta),  n.  [Pg.  elephante  elephant,  a 
translation  of  Hind,  hathiya  the  hand,  the  thirteenth 
lunar  mansion,  the  end  of  the  rains,  or  a  kindred  word ; 
cf.  Hind,  hdthi  elephant,  the  thirteenth  lunar  mansion, 
Skr.  hastin  elephant,  hasta  hand,  elephant’s  trunk,  the 
thirteenth  lunar  mansion.]  A  violent  East  Indian  storm, 
either  at  the  close  or  at  the  setting  in  of  the  monsoon, 
elephant  apple  a  The  edible  fruit  of  the  East  Indian 
tree  Feronia  elephanlum'y  also,  the  tree,  b  The  bel. 
elephant  beetle,  a  Any  of  several  very  large  lamellicorn 
beetles  of  the  family  Scarabteidse,  esp.  Megasoma  elephas 
of  Central  America,  which  attains  a  length  of  five  inches 
and  bears  a  forked  upwrardly  curved  horn  on  the  front  of 
the  head,  b  A  weevil  or  snout  beetle, 
elephant  creeper.  Bot.  A  convolvulaceous  plant  (Rivea 
speciosa)y  of  the  East  and  West  Indies,  bearing  funnel- 
sliaped  rose-colored  flowrers,  and  Laving  the  leaves  silvery 
w  hite  beneath.  The  leaves  are  used  to  allay  inflammation, 
el'e  Phant-ear  fern.  A  polypodiaceous  fern (Hymenodium 
crinitum)  of  the  West  Indies,  having  large  simple  fronds 
densely  clothed  with  hairlike  scales, 
elephant  lish.  A  chimaeroid  fish  ( Callorhyvchus  callo- 
rhynchus ),  with  a  proboscislike  projection  of  the  snout, 
elephant  grass.  All  Old  World  cat-tail  or  reed-mace 
( Typhu  elephantina),  ranging  from  southern  Europe  to  the 
East  Indies.  Its  leaves  are  used  in  making  baskets,  etc. 
In  India  the  pollen  is  made  into  bread, 
el  e-phan'ti-ac  (Sl'e-f&n'tT-Sk),  a.  [L.  elephant  iacus.] 
Med.  Affected  with,  or  characteristic  of,  elephantiasis. 
ePe-phan-ti'a  Bis  (-fSn-tl'a-sis),  n.  [L.,  fr.  Gr.  eAt-^ai/ji- 
a<ri5,  from  eAe'^a?, -ai’ro?,  an  elephant.]  Med.  A  disease  of 
the  skin,  in  which  it  becomes  enormously  thickened,  and  is 
rough,  hard,  and  fissured,  like  an  elephant’s  hide.  It  is  pro¬ 
duced  by  inflammation  and  obstruction  of  the  lymphat¬ 
ics,  and  affects  chiefly  the  legs  and  external  genitals.  It 
is  endemic  in  tropical  regions,  where  its  frequent  associa¬ 
tion  with  the  presence  of  a  parasitic  worm  (Filar ia  sangui¬ 
nis  hominis)  in  the  blood  has  been  demonstrated, 
el'e-phan-ti'a-sis  Grae-co'rum  (gi  e-ko'rfrm)  [L.],  lit.,  elephan¬ 
tiasis  of  the  Greeks.  =  leprosy. 

ETe-phan'ti-dae  (Sl'e-fSn'tT-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.  See  ele¬ 
phant.]  Zool.  One  of  the  two  families  into  which  the 
Proboscidea  are  commonly  divided.  It  consists  of  the 
genera  Elephas  (see  elephant)  and  Mastodon ^  (which  see), 
differing  cniefly  in  their  dentition.  Each  of  these  com¬ 
prises  several  subgenera. 

el  e-phan'tine  (-fXn'tin  ;  -tin  ;  277),  a.  [L.  elephantinus , 
Gr.  ehtfban'TLvcx; :  cf.  F.  itiphantin.]  Pertaining  to  the 
elephant,  or  resembling  an  elephant ;  lienee,  huge ;  im¬ 
mense  ;  heavy  ;  as,  an  elephantine  tread, 
elephant  leg  Med.  Elephantiasis  with  enlargement  of 
the  leg,  sometimes  to  an  enormous  size. 
ePe-phan'toid  (SPe-fSn'toid),  ePe-phan  toi'dal  (-fSn-toi'- 
dal),  a.  [ elephant  -| — out.]  Resembling  ail  elephant ; 
also,  resembling,  or  pertaining  to,  elephantiasis  ;  as,  ele- 
phanloid  fever,  a  fever  occurring  in  elephantiasis  and 
other  diseases  due  to  the  presence  of  filarise  in  the  blood. 
EPe-phan'tO-pus  (SFe-fSn'to-pite),  n.  [Gr.  cA e'<£a?  ele¬ 
phant  -f-  7roi/s~  foot,  from  a  supposed  resemblance  of  the 
radical  leaves  to  an  elephant’s  foot.]  Bot.  A  genus  of  per¬ 
ennial  American  asteraceous  herbs  of  rigid  habit,  with  al¬ 
ternate  or  basal  leaves  and  glomerate  bract ed  heads  of 
blue  or  purple  flowers.  The  tropical  E.  scaber  is  of  re¬ 
puted  medicinal  value.  The  species  of  the  United  States 
are  called  elephant' s-foot.  Also  [/.  c.l.  a  plant  of  this  genus. 
ePe-phan'tOUS  (SFe-fSu'tite),  a.  Med.  Pertaining  to,  or 
resembling,  elephantiasis. 

el'e  Phant’s-ear'  ('51'e-fants -er'),  n.  Bet.  a  The  begonia, 
in  allusion  to  the  large  one-sided  leaves  of  many  species, 
b  The  taro  ;  —  so  called  by  florists. 

el'e  phant’  S-f OOP  (-fdot').  n .  1.  Bot.  a  Any  species  of  Ele- 
phantopus.  b  A  South  African  dioscoreaceous  plant  ( Tes - 
tudinaria  eleph  an  tines).  It  has  a  massive  rootstock  cov¬ 
ered  with  a  deeply  fissured  bark  resembling  an  elephant’s 
hide.  Called  also  tortoise  plant.  The  edible  interior  is 
known  as  Hottentot  bread  (which  see). 

2.  Mach.  A  vertical  ram  w  ith  an  enlarged  circular  foot 
for  clamping  the  work  to  the  block  in  a  flanging  machine, 
elephant  shrew.  Any  of  several  leaping  African  shrews 
having  the  nose  long  and  flexible  like  a  proboscis.  They 
constitute  Macrosceiides  and  allied  genera, 
elephant  thorn  All  East  Indian  acacia  ( Acacia  tomen/osa). 
elephant  tortoise.  The  giant  land  tortoise  (Tesfudo  gigan- 
tea)  of  the  island  of  Aldabra  ;  also,  T.  elephantopus  of  the 
Galapagos  Islands.  See  giant  tortoise. 
elephant  wood.  A  peculiar  anacardiaceous  shrub  or  small 
tree  (  Veatchia  cedrosensis)  found  only  on  Cedros  Island, 
Lower  California.  It  has  a  large  swollen  trunk  and  low 
branching  crown,  with  clusters  of  very  small  red  flow  ers. 
El'e-phas  (Sl'£-f5s),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  L.  elephas  elephant,  Gr. 
eA«<£a?.]  Zool.  The  genus  consisting  of  the  typical  ele¬ 
phants,  as  the  two  existing  species  and  the  mammoth. 
El'et-ta'rl-a  (SPe-ta'rY-a),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  native  name.] 
Bot.  A  genus  of  East  Indian  zinziberaceous  plants  contain¬ 
ing  a  single  species,  E.  cardamomum ,  furnishing  carda¬ 
mom  seeds.  It  is  a  tall  herb  with  lanceolate  sheathing 
leaves  and  small  purple-striped  flowers  in  a  long  spike. 


EPeu-si'ne  (BFfi-si'ne),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  ’EAevorVrj  the 
goddess  Ceres.]  Bot.  A  genus  of  grasses  with  digitate  or 
rarely  scattered  spikes  consisting  of  many-flow  ered  spike- 
lets.  The  6  species  are  chiefly  of  tropical  distribution,  but 
E.  indie  a,  the  yard  grass,  is  a  cosmopolitan  weed.  E.  co - 
varan  a  is  a  valuable  grain  m  India  and  Africa.  See  raggeb. 
EPeu-sin'i-a  (-sin'T-a),7i,. pi.  [L.,  fr.  Gr.  ’EAevorVia,  prop, 
neut.  pi.  of  ’EAcwiVio?.  See  Eleusinian.]  Gr.  Ant iq. 
A  festival,  originally  quinquennial,  later  also  triennial, 
celebrated  at  Eleusis  in  honor  of  Demeter  and  Persephone, 
with  equestrian,  gymnastic,  and  musical  contests.  In  im¬ 
perial  times,  at  least,  this  festival  followed  directly  after 
the  Eleusinian  mysteries  ;  and  the  name  Eleusinia  came 
to  be  applied  to  tlie  two  functions  taken  together. 
EPeu-sin'i-an  (-sln'I-aii),  a.  [L.  EleusinivSy  Gr  ’EAevor- 
fuk.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  ancient  city  of  Eleusis,  in 
Attica,  or  designating,  or  relating  to,  the  Eleusinian  mysteries, 
the  most  famous  of  the  religious  mysteries  of  the  ancient 
w'orld.  They  originated  at  Eleusis",  probably  under  Cre¬ 
tan  influence,  in  prehistoric  times,  and  after  the  conquest 
of  Eleusis  by  Atliens  were  made  a  part  of  the  Athenian 
state  religion,  though  the  rites  remained  in  charge  of  the 
Eumolpides  and  Keryces,  ancient  families  of  Eleusis. 
They  were  celebrated  yearly  in  historic  times.  The  Lesser 
Mysteries,  held  at  Agra*,  a.  suburb  of  Athens,  in  Antheste- 
rion  (Feb. -March),  were  concerned  with  legends  of  Diony¬ 
sus  and  Kore  (Persephone)  and  were  probably  devoted  to 
a  purification  of  candidates  for  the  Greater  Mysteries,  held  in 
Boedromion  (Sept.-Oct.).  These  began,  on  the  13th,  with 
the  departure  from  Athens  of  the  ephebi,  who  on  the  next 
day  returned  from  Eleusis  with  the  sacra.  The  loth  to 
the  19th  w'ere  occupied  with  ceremonies  which  included 
the’AAafie  /uvarou  (“  to  the  sea,  myst?e  ”)  at  which  the  can¬ 
didates  bathed  in  the  sea.  On  the  19tli  occurred  the  great 
procession  to  Eleusis,  the  day  being  known  as  Iacchus  from 
the  cry  raised  by  the  marchers  who  bore  an  image  of  this 
god  (Bacchus,  or  Dionysus).  The  initiation  proper  oc¬ 
curred  between  the  20th  and  23d,  and  comprised  purifica¬ 
tions,  fasts,  and  the  witnessing  of  rites  or  sacred  dramas 
portraying  the  legend  of  Demeter  and  Kore.  To  initiates 
of  the  second  degree,  tlieepoptae.  as  distinguished  from  the 
mystae,  was  probably  reserved  the  representation  of  the 
sacrea  marriage  (of  Zeus  and  Demeter).  Initiation  was 
believed  to  insure  happiness  in  the  future  w'orld,  and 
doubtless  included  the  imparting  of  formulae  to  be  used 
by  the  soul  on  its  passage  thither.  Eventually  Eleusin¬ 
ian  mysteries  were  given  at  other  centers,  as  Megalopolis, 
Ephesus,  Andania  in  Messenia.  Cf.  Orphic  mysteries. 

El  eu-sin'i  on  (SFu-sTn'T-Sn),  n.  [Gr.  ’EAevcm  tor.]  The 


temple  or  hall  at  Eleusis  where  the  mysteries  were  enacted. 

El  eu  the'ri  a  (-the'rT-d),  n.  pi.  [Gr.  eA evQepia  (to.).  See 
Eleutherian.]  Gr.  Re/ig.  A  festival  instituted  after  the 
battle  of  Plataea  (b.  c.  479)  in  honor  of  Zeus  Eleutherios 
(the  Deliverer),  and  celebrated  there  with  athletic  con¬ 
tests  every  fourth  year. 

EFeu  the'rl-an  (51/u-the'rT-&n),  a.  [Gr.  «Aev0epto9,  fr. 
eAevflepos  free.]  Delivering;  making  free; — applied  to 
Zeus  Eleutherios.  See  Elkutheria. 

El  eu-the'ri-os  (-5s),  n.  [L.  Eleutheriusy  fr.  Gr.  ’F.Aev^e- 
pto?  the  Deliverer.]  An  epithet  of  Dionysus,  and  of  Zeus. 

e-lau'ther-o-  (e-lu'ther-o-).  Combining  form  from  Greek 
«A evdepofy  free. 

E-leiFther-O-ZO'a  (-zo'd),  n.  pi.  [NL.  ;  eleuthero-  -zoa.] 
Zool.  A  subphylum  consisting  of  the  free  echinoderms 
(starfishes,  sea  urchins,  ophinrans,  and  liolothurians); —  op¬ 


posed  to  Pelmatozoa.  — c-Iou  tlier-o-zo'an  (-dn),  a.  &  n. 
el'e-vate  (gl'e-vat),  V.  t.  ;  el'e-vat'ed  (-vaUSd) ;  el'e-vat/- 
ing  (-vat'Tng).  [L.  elevaiuSy  p.  p.  of  elevare  ;  e  -f-  levare 
to  lilt  up,  raise,  akin  to  levis  liglit.in  weight.  See  levity.] 

1.  To  lift  up  in  space ;  to  raise ;  variously :  to  transfer 
from  a  lower  place  to  a  higher  ;  as,  to  elevate  a  wTeight ; 
to  lift  into  view  ;  as,  to  elevate  the  Host  at  Mass;  to  rear  ; 
erect ;  as,  to  elevate  a  flagstaff  ;  to  cause  to  rise  ;  as,  the 
lightness  of  the  gas  it  contains  elevates  the  balloon  ;  to 
turn,  aim,  or  direct  upward  ;  as,  to  elevate  one’s  gaze  ;  to 
elevate  the  axis  of  a  sphere  ;  to  elevate  a  firearm. 

2.  To  raise  in  rank  or  station  ;  as,  to  elevate  a  commoner 
to  the  nobility ;  hence,  of  character,  culture,  or  the  like, 
to  exalt ;  ennoble ;  refine  ;  as,  to  elevate  the  mind  ;  to 
elevate  a  race  from  savagery. 

3.  To  raise  (the  voice)  in  loudness  or  pitch. 

4  To  raise  the  spirits  of ;  to  elate  ;  exhilarate  ;  hence, 
Humorous,  to  intoxicate  in  a  slight  degree  ;  to  render  tipsy. 

The  elevated  cavaliers  sent  for  two  tubs  of  merry  6tingo.  Scott. 

5.  To  lessen  ;  to  detract  from  ;  to  disparage.  Obs. 

Syn.  — Exalt,  dignify,  ennoble,  heighten;  erect;  hoist; 
elate,  cheer,  flush,  excite,  animate.  See  raise. 
el'e-vat  ed  (el'e-vaUSd),  p.  p.  &  p.  a.  of  elevate. 
elevated  pole,  Navig.,  the  pole  above  the  horizon.  —  e.  railroad 
or  railway,  a  railroad  or  raihvay  raised,  as  on  trestlework, 
above  the  ground  level,  usually  in  cities  and  so  as  to  per- 
iflit  traffic  or  passage  underneath, 
el'e-vat  ed.  n.  An  elevated  railway.  Colloq. 
el'e-vat'ing  (-vat'Tng),  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  of  elevate. 
elevating  arc.  Ordnance. m  A  vertical  graduated  arc  on  a 
gun  or  its  carriage,  used  in  pointing  the  gun. 
el  e-va'ti-o  (51'e-vjUshT-o ;  -sho),  n.  [L.,  an  elevation.] 
Music,  a  A  vocal  or  instrumental  composition,  as  a  motet, 
performed  during  the  elevation  of  the  Host,  b  The  rising 
of  a  melody  beyond  the  ambitus  (compass)  of  the  mode  in 
medieval  music.  Riemann. 

el'e-va'tion  (-va'slmn),  n.  [L.  elevatio:  cf.  F.  elevation.] 

1.  Act  of  elevating;  the  raising  of  anything  from  a  lower 
place,  condition,  or  quality  to  a  higher  ;  —  said  of  material 
things,  persons,  thoughts,  the  voice,  etc.  ;  as,  the  eleva¬ 
tion  of  grain  :  elevation  to  a  throne  :  elevation  of  mind 

2.  Condition  of  being  elevated  ;  height ;  exaltation.  “  De¬ 
grees  of  elevation  above  us.”  Locke. 

Ilifi  style  .  .  .  wanted  a  little  elevation.  Sir  H.  Wotton. 


el'e-mon'ta-ifl-ly  ( £1  f'-mPn'td- 
rT-lt),  rtdv.  of  elementary. 
ePe-men'ta-ri-neBs.  n.  See 
-ness.  [rinesB.  Ohs.  I 

el'e-men-tar'i-ty,  n.  Elementa-| 
eFe-men'ta-ry,  n.  Theos.  = 

KAMA  ItUBA- 

el'e  ment  ate.  v.  t.  To  charac¬ 
terize  by,  or  form  of,  elements. 
Ohs. 

eFe-raen-ta'tion  (gl'P-m^n-ta'- 
sh»7n),  n.  Instruction  in  rudi¬ 
ments.  Ohs.  [Ohs.  I 

e  l'e-m  e  lUtish,  a.  Elemental. | 
el  e-men'told,  a.  Resembling 
an  clement.  Rare. 
elemi  fig*.  See  ki.eme  figs. 
el'e-min  (Sl'?-mYn),  n.  Chem. 
A  cry  stall  izahle  resin  obtained 


from  elemi,  probably  identical 
with  amvrin. 

e-len'cMc  (M&i)'kYk).  e-len'chi- 
cal  (-kY-kdl),  a.  [See  elkxch.] 
Loqic.  =  elexctic.  —  e-len'- 
chi-cal-lv,  a<h\  fpnte.  /{.  I 
e-len'chlze  (-kTz),  r.  i.  Todis-| 
e-lench'tic  (P-1  P  T)  k't  I  k),  e- 
lench'ti-cal  (-tY-ktfl),  a.  = 

ELEXCTIC. 

e-len'chua  (P-lPij'ktZs).  n.  ;  pi. 
-CHl(-kT).  JTL.l  =  ELENCH. 
el'enge  (friar.  Pl'Ynj),  a. 
[AS.  ttlenge  long,  protracted, 
troublesome.  Orf.  E.  D.]  Tedi¬ 
ous  ;  remote  :  miserable.  Obs. 
or  Scot.  Sc  Dial.  Enq. 
el'enge-ly,  adv.  Miserably.  Ohs. 
el'enge-nesB,  n.  Loneliness  ; 


wretchedness  ;  misery.  Ohs. 
e'le-o-blast'  (e'lP-o-blfist' ),  i 
[Etvm.  uncert.]  Zool.  An  out¬ 
growth  on  the  embryo  of  certain 
tunientes  supposed  to  contain 
nutritive  material, 
e-le'o-lite.  Vat*,  of  f.l.eoltte. 
el'e-o-no'rite  (Pl'P-u-no'rTt),  n. 
[From  the  Eleonore  mine,  near 
Giessen,  Ger.]  Min.  A  tabular 
variety  of  beraunite.  [tene.I 
eFe-op'tene.  Var.  of  ei.A£OP-| 
E'leph  (e'lPf).  Bib. 
el'e-phan-cy.  n.  [L.  elephantia.] 

I  Elepnantiasis.  Ohs. 

elephant  bird.  A  bird  of  the 
I  genus  > Evvornis  (which  see). 

eFe-phan'ter.  Corrupt,  of  ELE- 
I  piianta. 


ePe-phan-tl-aa'lc  (PFP-ffin-tY- 
ftz'Yk),  a.  =  ELEPH  ANTI  AC. 
el  e-phan'tic.  el  e-phan  'ti-cal, 
a.  Elephnntine.  flare. 
el'e-phant-ry,  //.  Soldiers 
mounted  on  elephants.  Rare. 
elephant  seal.  =  sea  ele¬ 
phant.  [GRASS.  I 

elephant’s  grass  =  elephant 
el'e-phant’s-heads  ,  w.  A  kind 
of  lousewort  ( Pedicular  is  gra>n- 
landica)  :  —  so  named  from  the 
shape  of  the  corolla.  California. 
el'e-phant’s-tnmk"  plant.  The 
unicorn  plant. 

elephant's  tusk.  A  tootliRhell. 
el'et,  n.  [Cf.  AS.  Wed  fire.l 
Fuel.  Ohs. 

e-Vu'ther-a  bark  (P-lG'thPr-d). 


[From  Eleuthero  island  in  the 
Bahamas,  where  the  plant  from 
which  it  i«  obtained  is  found.] 
=  CASCAKILLA  &. 
e-leu'ther-arch  ( P-lfi 'thPr-ark ), 
w.  f eleuthero -  -f  -arch.]  A 
chief  of  an  imaginary  society 
called  E-leu'ther-i  (-!)’.  Rare' 
Orf.  E.  D. 

e-leu'ther-l8m  C-Yz’m).  n.  [eleu- 
thero-  -f  -ism.]  Zeal  for  freedom. 
Rare. 

e-len  ther-o-dac'tyl.  -d  a  c't  y  1- 

CU8.  a .  [See  ELEUTHERO- :  I)AC- 
!  tv l.]  Zool.  Having  the  hind  toe 
free,  as  most  passerine  birds. 
E-leu^her-o -dac  'ty-li  ( -o-d fik  '- 
tY-lY),  w.  pi.  [NL.]  Zool.  See 
|  Passeriformes. 


e-leu'ther-o-ma'ni-a  (-ma'uY-o). 
v.  [i eleuthero -  -f  man ia.l  Rare. 
Frantic  zeal  for  freedom. — 
e-leu  ther-o  ma'ni-ac  (-ftk),  a. 
e-leu  ther-o-pet'al-ous,  a.  [ehu- 
thero-  +  petulous.]  Bot.  Having 
free  or  separate  petals. 

e-leu  ther-o-phyl'lous.  a.  [eleu¬ 
thero-  -f-  -phyllous.]  Bot  Having 
free  or  separate  perianth  leaves, 
e-leu^her-o-sep'al-ous.  a.  [c7ew- 
thero-  +  .sepa/owA.]  Bot.  Having 
free  or  distinct  sepals. 

E  -leu  '  t her-us  ( f -1 G  '  t h  P r-us) .  . 

E-leu'za-i(t-ln'z5)-T;  -zl).  BH>. 
el'e-vate.  a.  [L.  el  era  t  us,  p.  p.] 
Elevated.  Obs.  or  Poetic. 
el'e-vat'ed-ly  (Pl'*-vat/ed-lY). 
adv.  Of  ELEVATED. 


ale,  senate,  c&re,  ftm,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofa  ;  eve,  event,  find,  recent,  maker;  ice,  ill;  old,  obey,  orb,  5dd,  sSft,  connect ;  use,  unite,  (irn,  up,  circws,  menii  ; 

U  Foreign  Word.  f  Obsolete  Variant  of.  +  combined  with.  =  equals. 
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3-  That  which  is  raised  up  or  elevated  ;  an  elevated  place 
or  station  ;  as,  an  elevation  of  the  ground  ;  a  hill. 

4.  Music.  One  of  the  graces  used  in  old  English  music. 

6.  A  sir  on.  The  distance  of  a  4. 

celestial  object  above  the 
horizon,  or  the  arc  of  a  verti¬ 
cal  circle  intercepted  between 
it  and  the  horizon  ;  altitude  ; 
as,  the  elevation  of  the  pole. 

6.  Dialing.  The  angle  (always 


m 


2  as  performed. 


equal  to  the  latitude)  which  Pl  ..  ,, 

the  style  makes  with  the  sub-  "  eva  lon’  Music. 
stylar  line. 

7.  Geog.  Altitude ;  height  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 

8.  Gun.  The  movement  of  the  axis  of  a  piece  in  a  vertical 
plane  ;  also,  the  angle  of  elevation.  See  under  angle. 

9.  Drawing.  A  geometrical  projection  of  a  building,  or 
other  object,  on  a  plane  perpendicular  to  the  horizon  ;  or¬ 
thographic  projection  on  a  vertical  plane  ;  —  called  by  the 
ancients  the  orthography. 

Syn.  —  See  height. 
elevation  of  the  Host.  R.  C.  Ch .,  that  part  of  the  Mass  in 
which  the  priest  raises  the  Host  for  the  people  to  adore. 

6l'e  va  tor  (81'e-va'ter),  n.  [L.,  one  who  raises  up,  a  de¬ 
liverer  :  cf.  F.  elevaleur.]  One  that  raises  or  lifts  up  any¬ 
thing  ;  as  :  a  A  mechanical  contrivance,  usually  an  endless 
belt  or  chain  with  a  series  of  scoops  or 
buckets,  for  transferring  grain  to  an  up¬ 
per  loft  for  storage,  b  A  cage  or  plat¬ 
form  and  its  hoisting  machinery  in  a  hotel, 
warehouse,  mine,  etc.,  for  conveying  per¬ 
sons,  goods,  etc.,  to  or  from  different 
floors  or  levels ;  — called  in  England  a  lift. 

C  A  building  for  elevating,  storing,  and 
discharging,  grain,  d  Surg.  An  instru¬ 
ment  for  raising  a  depressed  part  of  a 
bone,  e  Dentistry.  An  instrument  for  re¬ 
moving  roots  of  teeth, 
el'o-va'to-ry  (51'e-va'to-rY),  a.  Tending 
to  raise,  or  having  power  to  elevate  ;  as, 
elevaiory  forces. 

e-lov'en  (e-lSv'’n),  a.  [ME.  enleven ,  AS. 
endleofan ,  endlufon ,  for  anleofan;  akin 
to  LG.  eleve ,  dlwe ,  olivet) ,  D.  elf,  G.  elf, 
ei-lf ,  OHG.  einlif,  Icel.  el/ifu ,  Sw.  elfva , 

Dan.  elleve,  Goth,  ainlif ;  all  fr.  the  root 
o!  E.  one  -f-  (prob.)  a  root  signifying  “  to 
be  left  over,  remain,”  appearing  in  E. 
lo'm ;  cf.  Lith.  venolika.  See  one  ;  cf. 
twelve.]  One  more  than  ten  ;  —  a  car¬ 
dinal  numeral  used  adjectively,  often  with  One  form  of  Ele- 
ellipsis  of  the  noun;  as,  eleven  men;  elev-  vator,  a.  a  Boot;  b 
en  were  present.  Buckets;  c  Chute. 

Eleven  Thousand  Virgins.  See  Ursula,  Saint.  —  e.-year  cycle, 
A  sir  on.,  the  principal  cycle  of  periodicity  in  the  number 
of  sunspots.  Its  cause  is  unknown, 
e  lev'en,  n.  1.  The  sum  of  ten  and  one. 

2.  A  symbol  representing  eleven  units,  as  11  or  xi. 

3.  Something  having  as  an  essential  feature  eleven  units 
or  numbers ;  specif.  :  Sports.  Eleven  players  forming 
team  or  side,  as  in  cricket  or  football ;  as,  the  all-England 
t  leven. 

e-lev'enth  (-’nth),  a.  [Cf.  AS.  endlyfla.  See  eleven.] 

1.  Next  after  the  tenth  ;  as,  the  eleventh  chapter. 

2.  Constituting  one  of  eleven  equal  parts  into  which 
(whole)  thing  may  be  divided;  the  eleventh  part  of  a  thing. 

3.  Music.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  interval  of  an  eleventh, 
eleventh  nerve,  A n at.,  the  spinal  accessory  nerve.  — the  e. 
hour,  the  latest  possible  time  ;  —  alluding  to  the  parable  of 
the  laborers,  Matt.  xx.  1-16. 

e-lev'enth,  n.  1.  The  quotient  of  a  unit  divided  by  elev¬ 
en  ;  one  of  eleven  equal  parts  into  which  a  (whole)  thing 
may  be  divided  ;  also,  the  last  of  eleven  objects  taken  as, 
or  constituting,  a  series. 

2.  Music,  a  The  interval  made  up  of  an  octave  and  a 
fourth,  b  A  tone  at  this  interval. 

elf  (Slf),  n. ;  pl.  elves  (Slvz)  or,  Rare,  elfs  (gifs).  [A^3.  self, 
ylf;  akin  to  MHG.  alp,  G.  alp  nightmare,  incubus,  Icel.  alfr 
elf,  Sw.  elf ;  cf.  Skr.  rbhu  skillful,  artful.  Cf.  auf,  oaf.] 

1.  A  mythological  being,  commonly  a  sprite  ;  a  fairy.  In 
Teutonic  mythology  the  elves  are  usually  frail  and  dimin¬ 
utive,  and  the  elf  maids  of  dazzling  beauty.  They  haunt 
hills  and  wilds,  often  in  troops,  where  they  lead  a  frolic¬ 
some  life  of  dance  and  song.  Toward  mankind  they  are 
helpfult  mischievous,  or  malicious.  The  light  elves,  fairies 
of  the  light  and  sky, are  distinguished  from  the  dark  elves, 
who  dwell  in  thick  woods,  in  caves,  or  in  the  sea.  Fairies 
and  pixies,  mermen,  mermaids,  and  nixes,  as  well  as  the 
demonlike  incubi  and  succubi,  all  belong  to  the  elfenfolk,  | 


who  differ  from  humankind  most  of  all  in  that  they  pos¬ 
sess  no  souls.  Cf.  DWARF,  /).,  2. 

Every  elf,  and  fairy  sprite, 

Hop  as  light  as  bird  from  brier.  S/tak. 

2.  Au  elflike  human  being  ;  specif.  :  a  A  diminutive  per¬ 
son  ;  a  dwarf,  b  A  child  ;  esp.,  a  mischievous  child  or 
one  of  eerie  character,  c  A  knight ;  —  so  used  by  Speuser 
in  the  “Faerie  Queene.” 

3.  a  A  mischievous  ora  malicious  animal  or  creature,  b  A 
small,  lively,  and  elusive  animal  or  insect. 

elf  (Slf),  v.  t.  To  entangle  mischievously,  as  an  elf  might  do. 

Elf  all  my  hair  in  knots.  Shuk. 

elf  arrow.  Also  elf  bolt  "/  dart.  A  flint  arrowhead, 
elf  bore.  A  knothole,  considered  as  made  by  fairies, 
elf  Child.  A  changeling.  See  changeling,  2. 
elf  cup.  A  small  perforated  stone,  considered  as  hollowed 
by  fairies. 

eli'en  folk'  (el'fen-fok'),  n.  Elves ;  the  elf  kind  or  kindred, 
elf  fire  The  ignis  fatuus. 

elf 'ill  (Sl'fTu),  a.  1.  Belonging  or  pert,  to  elves  ;  produced 
or  ruled  by  elves ;  as,  an  elfin  knight ;  an  elfin  castle. 

2.  Resembling  elves  or  au  elf  ;  esp.,  having  the  charm, 
strangeness,  or  magic  of  an  elf ;  elvish  ;  eldritch.  Rare. 
elf'in,  n.  1.  An  elf ;  also,  a  child  ;  an  urchin. 

2.  Any  of  several  delicate  butterflies  of  the  genus  Thecla. 
elf'ish  (Sl'fTsh),  a.  [See  elf  ;  cf.  elvish.]  Of  or  relating 
to  the  elves  ;  caused  by  elves  ;  resembling  an  elf  ;  elflike  ; 
elfin  ;  hence,  mischievous  or  tricksy  ;  impish  ;  as,  elfish 
pranks  ;  weird  ;  uncanny;  eldritch.  Elfish  is  of  later  for¬ 
mation  than  elvish,  and  of  less  unpleasant  significance. 

The  elfish  intelligence  that  wub  so  familiar  an  expression  on 
her  small  physiognomy.  Hawthorne. 

—  elf'ish  ly.  adv.  —  elf'ish-ness.  n. 

elf 'lock'  (Slf'lSk'),  7i.  Hair  matted,  or  twisted  into  a  knot, 
as  if  by  elves. 

El'gin  mar'bles  (Sl'gTn).  A  collection  of  Greek  sculptures, 
chiefly  of  the  school  of  Phidias,  and  from  the  Parthenon 
(which  see),  now  in  the  British  Museum.  They  were  ob¬ 
tained  at  Athens,  about  1811,  by  Lord  Elgin,  and  were  pur¬ 
chased  soon  afterwards  by  the  British  Government. 
E'li-an  (e'lT-dn),  a.  [Cf.  L.  Eleus.~\  Pert,  to  the  Greek 
city  of  Elis  or  the  school  of  philosophy  founded  there  by 
Phiedo,  a  disciple  of  Socrates,  and  transferred  by  Phaedo’s 
successor,  Menedemus,  to  Eretria ;  hence,  called  also  the 
Eretrian  school.  Little  is  known  about  Elian  doctrines, 
though  they  probably  closely  resembled  the  Megarian. 
e-lic'it  (e-lTs'Tt),  a.  [L.  elicitus ,  p.  p.  of  elicere  to  elicit;  e 
+  lacere  to  entice.  Cf.  delight,  lace.]  Philos.  Desig¬ 
nating  an  act  proceeding  from  the  will  or  pertaining  to  a 
virtue  intrinsically  ;  —  contrasted  with  imqtercite.  Obs. 
e-lic'it,  v.  t. ;  e-lic/it-ed  ;  e-lic'it-ing.  To  draw  out  or 
forth  ;  to  draw  forth  or  educe  (something  latent  or  con¬ 
ceived  as  latent  in  anything) ;  to  bring  to  light,  as  by  reason 
or  argument ;  as,  to  elicit  truth  by  discussion  ;  to  draw  or 
entice  forth,  as  against  will  or  inclination  ;  to  evoke  ;  as, 
to  elicit  a  reply  ;  to  elicit,  testimony. 

Syn.  — Educe,  deduce,  evoke,  induce;  claim,  demand, 
wrest,  wring.  —  Elicit,  extract,  exact,  extort.  Elicit 
and  extract  have  in  common  tlie  idea  of  drawing  out ; 
elicit  applying,  without  sugge*stion  of  force,  to  what  is  la¬ 
tent  or  implicit ;  extract  (see  extract)  implying  (lit.  or  fig.) 
pressure,  suction,  or  similar  agency;  as,  “ Elicit  interest 
from  within,  by  the  warmth  with  which  you  care  for  the 
topic  yourself  ”  (  W.  James) ;  “  a  legal  proposition  elicited 
from  the  precedents  by  comparison  and  induction  ”  (Sir 
H.  Maine)}  “To  make  the  comparison  at  all  was  ...  to 
return  to  it  often,  to  brood  upon  it,  to  extract  from  it  the 
last  dregs  of  its  interest”  (H.  James).  To  exact  is  rigor¬ 
ously  to  enforce  a  demand, esp.  as  for  something  due:  to 
extort  is  to  wring  or  wrest,  esp.  from  one  who  is  reluc¬ 
tant  or  resisting  ;  as,  “  Slaves  and  flatterers  .  .  .  exact  the 
same  taxes  on  all  below  them,  which  they  themselves  pay 
to  all  above  them  ”  (Fielding)  \  “While  the  pagans  fled 
panic-stricken  from  the  contagion,  the  Christians  extorted 
the  admiration  of  their  fellow  countrymen  by  the  courage 
with  which  they  .  .  .  consoled  the  last  hours  of  the  suf¬ 
ferers  ”  (Lec/cy). 

e  lic'i  ta'tion  (e-lTs'T-ta'shwn),  n.  Act  of  eliciting, 
e-lide'  (  e-lid'),  r.  t. ;  e-lid'ed  (-lid'Sd) ;  e-lid'ing  (-lld'Tng). 
[L.  elidere  to  strike  out  or  off  ;  e  -f-  laedere  to  hurt  by  strik¬ 
ing:  cf.  F.  elider.  See  lesion.]  1.  To  strike  out  or  destroy  ; 
to  nullify  or  annul ;  to  demolish  ;  as,  to  elide  the  force  of 
an  argument.  Obs.,  except  in  Law,  esp.  Scots  Law. 

2.  To  omit  or  suppress  from  consideration  ;  to  ignore 

3.  Gram.  To  cut  off,  as  a  vowel  or  a  syllable,  usually  the 
final  one  ;  to  subject  to  elision. 

el'i-gi- bil'i-ty  (el'T-jT-bTl'T-tT),  n.  ;  pl.  -ties  (-t,Tz).  [Cf.  F. 
eligilnlite.)  1.  Quality  of  being  worthy  or  suitable,  mor¬ 
ally  or  legally  ;  fitness  ;  as,  the  eligibility  of  a  candidate. 

2.  That  which  makes  one  eligible.  Rare. 

3.  An  alternative  offered  for  choice.  Obs. 

el'i-gi  ble  (81'i-jT-b’l),  a.  [F.  eligible,  fr.  L.  eligere.  See 


elect.]  1.  Fitted  or  qualified  to  be  chosen  or  elected  ;  le¬ 
gally  or  morally  suitable  ;  as,  au  eligible  candidate. 

2.  Worthy  to  be  chosen  or  selected  ;  desirable  ;  as,  an  eli¬ 
gible  situation  for  a  house. 

The  more  eligible  of  the  two  evils.  Burke. 

3.  Subject  to  election.  Obs. 

4.  Forming  a  matter  of  choice  ;  requiring  selection.  Rare. 
—  el'i-gi-ble-ness,  n.  —  el'i-gi-bly,  adv. 

el'i-gi  ble  (el'T-ji-b’l),  n.  One  that  is  eligible, 
e-lim'i  nant  (e-lTm'T-ndnt),  a.  [L.  eliminans,  p.  pr.  See 
eliminate.]  Med.  Causing  the  elimination  of  excretions 
or  of  morbid  matter ;  excretive, 
e-lim'i-nant,  n.  1.  Med.  An  eliminant  agent. 

2.  Math.  A  function  of  the  coefficients  of  n  homogeneous 
equations  connecting  n  symbols,  the  result  of  eliminating 
the  symbols,  vanishing  (only)  when  the  equations  are  con¬ 
sistent;  —  De ^Morgan’s  term,  equiv.  to  Bezout’s  resultant. 
e  lim'i  nate  (e-lYm'I-nat),  v.  t. ;  -nat'ed  (-nat'Sd) ;  -nat'- 
ing  (-nat'Tng).  [L.  eliminatus,  p.  p.  of  eliminate;  e  out 
-f-  limen  threshold  ;  prob.  akin  to  limes  boundary.  See 
limit.]  1.  To  put  out  of  doors ;  to  thrust  out ;  hence,  to 
make  known  ;  divulge  ;  also,  to  set  at  liberty  ;  release.  Obs. 

Eliminate  my  spirit,  give  it  range.  Young. 

2.  To  get  rid  of,  as  by  expulsion  ;  to  throw  out ;  expel ; 
exclude  ;  —  often  with  an  implication  of  functional  process 
as  in  the  physiological  and  algebraic  uses.  Sec  defs.  4  &  5. 

Eliminate  errors  that  have  been  gathering.  Lowth. 

3.  To  6et  aside  as  unimportant  in  a  process  of  inductive 
inquiry  ;  to  ignore. 

4  Physiol.  To  separate;  to  expel  from  the  system  ;  to  ex¬ 
crete  ;  as,  the  kidnej's  eliminate  urea,  the  lungs  carbonic 
acid  ;  to  eliminate  poison  from  the  system. 

5.  Alg.  To  cause  to  disappear  from  an  equation ;  as,  to 
eliminate  an  unknown  quantity  or  a  function. 

6.  To  obtain  by  separating,  as  from  foreign  matters;  to 
deduce  :  educe  :  disengage.  Not  well  authorized. 

Syn.  —  See  exclude. 

e  lim  i  na'tion  (-na'shSn),  n.  Act  of  eliminating,  or  state 
of  being  eliminated  ;  specif.  :  a  Physiol.  Act  of  discharg¬ 
ing  or  excreting  waste  products  or  foreign  substances 
through  the  various  emunctories.  b  Alg.  Act  of  making  a 
quantity  disappear  from  an  equation;  esp.,  the  operation 
of  deducing  from  several  equations  containing  several  un¬ 
knowns  a  less  number  of  equations  containing  a  less  number 
of  unknowns,  c  Symbolic  Logic.  The  removal  of  logical 
quantities,  or  their  symliols,  by  combining  or  transforming 
logical  equations.- — elimination  of  chance,  elimination  in 
which  we  do  not  eliminate  any  one  assignable  cause,  but 
the  multitude  of  floating  unassignable  ones.  J.  S.  Mill. 
e-lim'i-na-tive  (e-lim'T-na-tTv),  a.  Physiol.  Relating  to, 
or  carrying  on,  elimination. 

el'i-quate  (el'T-kwat),  7-.  t. ;  -quat'ed  (-kwated) ;  -quat'ing 
(-kwat'Tng).  [L.  eliquatus,  p.  p.  of  el iqnure  to  clarify,  strain; 
e  -f-  liquat  e  to  liquefy,  melt.]  1.  To  melt ;  liquefy.  Obs. 
2.  Metal,  a  To  liquate  ;  smelt,  b  To  part  by  liquefaction, 
el'i-qua'tion  (el'T-kwa'slmn),  7h  [L.  eliquatio.']  a  Lique- 
*  faction.  Obs.  b  =  liquation,  n.,  2. 
e  li'sion  (e-lYzh'tm),  n.  [L.  elisio ,  fr.  elidere,  elisum,  to 
strikeout.  See  elide.]  1.  Division;  sepaiation.  Obs.  Bacon. 
2.  A  cutting  off  or  suppression,  esp.  of  a  vowel  or  syllable, 
for  the  sake  of  meter  or  euphony  ;  in  poetry,  the  dropping 
of  a  final  vowel  before  an  initial  vowel  in  the  next  word, 
el'i-sor  (81'1-zer;  e-li'zer  :  277),  n.  [F.  eliseur,  fr.  Hire  to 
choose,  L.  eligere.  See  elect.]  1.  An  elector.  Obs. 

2.  Law.  A  person  appointed  by  a  court  to  return  a  jury, 
serve  a  writ,  or  perform  other  duties  of  the  sheriff  or  a 
coroner  in  case  of  hie  disqualification. 

II  6'Utc'  (a'let'),  n.  [F.,  fr.  elire  to  choose,  L.  eligere.  See 
elect.]  The  choice  or  select  part;  the  flower;  esp.,  a 
group  or  body  considered  or  treated  as  socially  superior ;  as, 
the  elite  of  society;  he  is  one  of  the  elite;  —  usually  with  the. 
e-llx'ir  (e-lik'ser),  n.  [LL.,  fr.  Ar.  el-iksrr  the  philosopher’s 
6tone,  prob.  from  Gr.  dry,  (hence  probably)  a  dry 

powder;  cf.  Skr.  kshd  to  burn:  cf.  F.  elixir ,  Sp.  elixir.~\ 

1.  Alchemy.  A  substance  thought  to  be  capable  of  trans¬ 
muting  metals  into  gold  ;  also,  one  for  prolonging  life  in¬ 
definitely  ;  as,  elixir  vitae,  or  the  elixir  of  life. 

2.  A  strong  extract  or  tincture.  Obs.  or  Hist. 

3.  Pharm.  A  tincture  with  more  thau  one  base  ;  a  com¬ 
pound  tincture  or  medicine,  composed  of  various  sub¬ 
stances,  held  in  solution  by  alcohol  in  some  form.  Elixirs 
as  they  are  known  in  modern  American  pharmacy  are  aro¬ 
matic,  sweetened,  spirituous  preparations,  containing 
small  quantities  of  active  medicinal  substances.  U.  S.Disp. 

4.  The  refined  spirit ;  the  quintessence. 

The  .  .  .  elixir  of  worldly  delights.  South. 

elixir  of  vitriol,  Pharm.,  aromatic  sulphuric  acid. 
E-liz'a-be'thail  (e-liz'a-be'than  ;  e-liz'd-bStli'dn  ;  277),  a. 


el'e-va'to-ry  (61'P-va'to-rY).  n. 
Surg.  See  elevator,  n.,  d. 
e  leve',  ||  4'lfcve'  (F.  a'lev'),  n. 
6lhve,  fr.  ilever  to  raise, 
ring  up.]  A  pupil.  Obs.  as  Eng. 
e-lev  en-o’clock'-la'dy,  n.  But. 
The  star-of-Bethlehem. 
eleven  rule.  Whist.  The  rule 
that  when  a  player  leads  his 
fourth  best  card  of  a  suit,  the 
number  of  its  pips  subtracted 
from  eleven  gives  the  number  of 
higher  cards  of  the  same  suit 
held  bv  the  others.  Tenth.  | 
©-1  e  v'e  n  t  h-1  y,  adv.  of  elev-| 
e-lev'n.  Eleven.  Ref.  Sp. 
elf  +  ha  Li'. 

elf  dock.  The  elecampane, 
elf' hood.  n.  See -hood. 
elf'ic,  a.  =  elfin,  1.  Rare. 
elf ’kin.  n.  A  little  elf. 
elf'land'.  n.  Fairyland, 
elf  owl.  A  very  small  owl( 
thene  whitneyi) of  southern  Cali¬ 
fornia  and  Arizona, and  Mexico. 
elf'8hip.  n.  See -ship. 
elf'-ahootq  v.  t.  To  shoot  with 
an  elf  arrow.  Scot.  Dial.  Eng. 
elf  shot.  An  elf  arrow  ;  also,  a 
disease  attributed  to  elves.  Scot. 
*T  Dial.  Eng. 

elf  stone.  =  elf  a«rrow. 
elf'-strick'en.  /<.  a.  Bewitched, 
elft,  a.  Eleventh.  Obs. 
elf'wort/  (Clf'wQrt'),  n.  Ele¬ 
campane. 

El-ha'nan  (•'l-ha,nd(n).  Bib. 
E'li  (e'lT),  n.  [Heb.  •Eft.) 
Masc.  prop.  name.  In  the  Bible, 


a  high  priest  of  Israel,  in  whose 
care  Samuel  was  trained. 
E-li'a(e-lT'd).  D.  Bib. 

E-li'ab  (f-ll'ab),  n.  [Heb.  Eli- 
a.'>.]  Lit.,  God  is  his  father  ;  — 
masc.  prop.  name. 

E-li'a-ba  (f-ll'd-bd).  D.  Bib. 
E-li'a-cim  (-sTm),  or  E-li'a  chim 
(-kTin).  D.  Bib. 
eliad.  4*  otiLLADE. 

E-li'a-da  (-dd).  Bib. 

E-li'a-dah  (-dd).  Bib. 
E-li'a-daa  (-d&s).  Bib. 
E-U'a-dun  (-don).  Bib. 

E-Ji'ah  (-a).  Bib.  [bdl.  Zb7>.| 
E-li'ah-ha (6-1 1'd-b a  ;  e  li-u'-i 
E-li'a-kim  (P-1  T'd-k  I  m),  n. 
[Heb.  Elyaqim.)  Lit.,  whom  God 
sets  up  ;  —  masc.  prop.  name. 
E-li'a-H  (P-li'd-ll).  liib. 
E-U'am  (P-li'&m).  Bib. 

E  li  a-o-ni'as  (-d-6-n  I'd  s).  Bib. 
E-li'aa  (P-lI'ds),  n.  [L.  Elias  or 
Gr.  ’HAta?,  fr.  Ileb.  See  Eli¬ 
jah.]  Masc.  prop.  name. 
E-li'a-saph  (P-lI'd-sftf).  Bib. 
E-li'a-shib  (-shlb),  or  E-li'a-sib 
(-sfb).  Bib. 

E-li'a-sis  (-sTs).  Bib. 
e-li'as-ite  (P-lT'ds-Tt),  n.  [From 
the  Elias  mine,  Joachimsthal, 
Bohemia  ]  Min.  A  uranium  min¬ 
eral  resembling  gummite. 

E-li'a  sub  (P-li'd-sub).  D.  Bib. 
E-li'a-tha.  <>r  -thah  Bib. 

El'i-ca  (fd'I-kd).  D.  Bib. 
eliche.  +  a  like.  [elicit.  Obs.  I 

e-lic'i-tate  (P-lIs'Y-tat),  v.  t.  To| 
E-li'dad  ( P-lI'd&d).  Bib. 


El'i-dure  (gl'I-dur),  n.  A  leg¬ 
endary  king  of  Britain,  fabled 
to  have  been  advanced  to  the 
throne  in  place  of  his  banished 
brother  Artegal,  or  Arthgallo, 
whom  he  reinstated  on  the  lat¬ 
ter’s  return  from  exile, 
elle,  v.  t.  [See  ele  oil.]  To 
anoint.  Obs. 

E'li  el  (e'11-51  :  P-lT'81).  Bib. 

E'li.  E'li.  la'ma  sa-bach  tha- 
ni'?  (a'le.  a'le.  la'ma  sa-baK'- 
tha-ne')*  My  God,  my  God,  why 
hast  thou  forsaken  me? —  ex¬ 
clamation  of  Christ  on  the  cross. 

Matt,  xxvii.  46. 
El  'i-e'na-i  (Pl'Y-e'nit-T:  -nT).  Bib. 
El  i  e'zer  (cl'T-e'zPr;  e/lT-).  Bib. 
el'i-gant.  +  elegant. 
el'i-gent.  n.  [L.  eligens,  -entis , 
p.pr.,  choosing.]  An  elector.  Obs. 
el'i-gi-bl.  Eligible.  Ref.  Sp. 
E-li'ha-ba  (P-lI'hd-bd).  Bib. 

El  i-ho-e'na-i  (e  l'T-h  u-e'n  it-I  ; 
-nT).  Bib. 

El  i-ho'reph  (-ho'rPf).  Bib. 
E-li'hu  ( P-lY'hu  ;  Pl'Y-hii),  n. 
Ilel»  Enhii.)  Lit.,  God  the 
yord  ;  —  masc.  prop.  name.  Bib. 
Elij.  Abbr.  Elijah. 

E-li'lah  (  P-1  T'j  d),  n.  [Heb.  Eli- 
yah. J  Lit.,  Jehovah  is  my  God  ; 
—  masc.  prop.  name.  L.  Elija 
(-jd)  ;  F.  hie  (me')  ;  It.  Elm 
(a-le'ii)  ;  G.  D.  Elias  (a-le'- 
hs),  Elia  (a-le'ii).  In  the  Bible, 
one  of  the  prophets.  He  lived 
in  the  hth  century  r.c.  and  his 
story  is  told  in  1  &  2  Kings. 


E-li'ka  (f-ll'kd  ;  Pl'Y-kd).  Bib. 
e’ike.  r  alike.  —  elikewise. 
E'lim  (e'llm).  Bib. 
el'i-mate,  r.  t.  [L.  e lima tus,  p. 
>.  of  elimare  to  file  up  :  e  out  -f 
imare,  to  file.]  To  polish.  Ohs. 
E-lim'e-lech  (P-lTm'P-lck).  Bib. 
e-iim'i-na-ble  (P-lim'T-nd-b’l), 
a.  Capable  of  being  eliminated, 
e-lim'i-na'tor  (-na'tPr),  w.  One 
that  eliminates.  [Eliminative.] 
e-lim'i-na-to-ry  (-n  d-t  0-rY),  a.| 
eling.  +  elknge. 
e-lin'guate.  t.  [L.  elinguatus, 
p.  p.  of  el  inguar  ei]  To  deprive 
of  the  tongue.  Obs.  —  e'lin-gua'- 
tion,  n.  Obs. 

o-lingued'  (P-lYngd'),  e-lin'guid 
(P-lYp'g  w  Y  d),  a.  [See  elin- 
guate.]  Dumb.  Obs. 
E-li'o-da  (P-lT'P-dd).  D.  Bib. 

E  li  o-e'na-i  (-e'nit-I  ;  -nT).  Bib. 
El'i-o'nas  ( i'FY-5'nds).  Bib. 
El'i-phal  (Pl'Y-lttl ;  P-lT'fal).  Bib. 
E-liph'a-lat.  Bib. 

E-l  i  p  h's-1  e  t  (P-1  Y  f'd-1  P  t),  v. 
[Heb.  ElipheletA  Lit.,  God  of 
salvation  ;  —  masc.  prop.  name. 
E-liph'a-lu  (-lu).  D.  Bib. 
El'i-phaz  (Pl'Y-f&z).  Bib. 
E-lipn'e-leh  (P-1  Yf 'P-1’ ).  Bib. 
E-liph'e-let  (-l’t).  Bib. 
E-liph'e-leth  (-lcth).  D.  Bib. 
e-liq'ua-ment  (P-lYk'wd-ment), 
n.  =  olein,  2.  Obs. 

Ells.  Abbr.  Elisabeth 
E-ll'sa  (P-lT'sd).  D.  Bib. 
E-lis'a-beth.  E-liz'a-beth(P-lYz'- 
a-beth),  E-ll'za  (P-lI'zd),  n.  [L. 


Elisabeth .  or  Gr.  ’E/ e«rd/3e0, 
'EA  urdfieO,  ’EAura/9  er,  fr. 
Heb.  Elishebd ’.]  1.  Lit.,  wor¬ 
shiper  of  God  ;  consecrated  to 
God;  —  fem.  proper  name.  F. 
Elisabeth  (a'l^za'liPt'),  Elisa 
(a'le/za'),  l&lisc  (a'lez')  ;  It. 
Elisabetta  (a-le/zfi,-hPt'ta),  Eli¬ 
sa  (a-le'za)  ;  G.  Elisabeth  (ft- 
le'zii-b  t),  Eli*e  (S-le'zP)  ;  D. 
Elizabeth  ((t-le'zii-b''t),  Eliza 
(It-le'za).  —  Dim.  Bess,  Bessy , 
Beth,  Betsey.  Betty ,  Elsie,  Liz, 
Lizzy ,  Libby.  Lisa. 

2.  ( Elisabeth )  In  the  Bible,  the 
wife  of  Zacharias  and  mother  of 
John  the  Baptist. 

E-lis'a-ma  (P-lYs'd-ma).  D.  Bib. 
E-lis'a-phaa  (-ffin).  D.  Bib. 
E-liB'a-phat(-ffit).  D.  Bib. 

El  i-se'us  (el'Y-se'us).  Bib.  Var. 
of  Ei.isha. 

E-li'sha  (P-lI'shd),7>.  [Heb.  Eli¬ 
sha ’.]  Lit..  God  my  salvation  ; 
—  masc.  prop.  name.  L.  Elise- 
us  (rl'Y-se'ds) ;  F.  l^lisSe  (a'le'- 
za')  ;  It.  A'  Pg.  Eliseo  (a  lP-za'- 
o)  :  Sp.  Eliseo  (a'lC-sa'S)  :  D. 
Eliza  (p-le'zii)  :G.  Elias  (It-le'- 
iis  ;  a'lP-iis).  In  the  Bible,  n  He¬ 
brew  prophet,  the  disciple  and 
successor  of  Elijah. 

E-li'shah  (P-lT'shd).n.  Bib.  The 
son  of  Javan  and  grnndson  of 
Noah,  whose  name  is  attached 
to  a  region  of  doubtful  identifi¬ 
cation.  in  Ezekiel  xxvii.  7, 
“  the  isles  of  Elishah.” 


E-lish'a-ma,  or  E-Iish'a^mah  (P- 

lYsh'd-mii).  Bib. 

E-lish'a-phat  (-f&t).  Bib. 
E-lish'e-ba  (P-lYsh'P-ba  ;  P-lT'- 
shP-).  Bib.  [fl-ii).  Bib.  I 

El  1  shu'a (•  l'Y-shn'd  ;  r-lYsli'-l 
E-lis'i-mus  (P-lYs'Y-mws).  Bib. 
E-lis'sa  (P-lYs'a),  n.  [L.,  fr.  Gr. 
'EAicr<ra.]  See  Dido,  1. 

El  i-su'a  (PPY-sQ'd).  D.  Bib. 
E-li'sur  (P-lT'st/r).  D.  Bib. 
el'ite,  v.  t.  [OF.  el  lit,  eslit.  p.p. 
of  eshre  to  elect,  F.  elire.}  To 
choose  ;  to  elect.  Obs. 
e  lite',  n.  [OF.  ellit,  eslit,  p.  p.] 
One  chosen  or  elected.  Obs. 
e-lite',  n.  Election.  Obs. 

E-li'u  (P-li'Q).  Bib. 

E-li'ud  (-fid).  Bib. 
e-lix',  v.  t.  [See  euxate.]  To 
extract  :  distill.  Ohs. 
e-lix'ate,  r.  t.  [L.  cli.ratus ,  p.  p. 
of  eli.iare .]  To  boil  ;  seethe  ; 
hence,  to  extract  bv  boiling  or 
seething  Obs.  —  eVi  x-a't  i  o  n 
(PFlk-sa'shiln ),  n.  Obs. 
e-lix'ir,  v.  t.  To  make  an  e’i’xir 
ot,  or  to  apply  an  elixir  to.  Obs. 
e-lix'ir-of-love'.  n.  Bot.  a  The 
letterleaf.  b  A  decoction  of  its 
seeds. 

e  lix-iv'i-ate  (e'lYk-sYv'Y-at^,  v. 
t.  [e-  -p  lixiviate .]  To  lixiviate 
thoroughly.  Obs.  —  eTix-iv'i-a'- 
tion  (-a'*-h /7n),  7i.  Ohs. 

Eliz  Abbr.  Elizabeth. 
E-liz'a-beth,  n.  1.  See  Elisa- 
reth. 

2.  See  Tannhauser. 


food,  foot ;  out,  oil ;  chair ;  go  ;  sing,  iijk  ;  4rfeen,  thin’;  natiire,  verdure  (250) ;  K  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144) ;  boN  ;  yet ;  zb  =  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to§§  in  Guide. 
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ELOPEMENT 


Pertaining  to  Queen  Elizabeth  or  her  times  ;  as,  the  Eliza¬ 
bethan  writers,  drama,  literature.  —  n.  One  who  lived  in 
England  in  the  time  of  Queen  Elizabeth. 

Elizabethan  style,  Arch.,  a  late  Gothic  or  early  Renaissance 
style  combining  Tudor  and  Italian  features,  common  in 
country  houses  of  Elizabeth’s  reign.  Characteristic  de¬ 
tails  are  the  large  windows,  long  galleries,  tall  decorated 
chimneys,  and  a  profusion  of  ornamental  strapwork. 
elk  (Slk),  n.  [Of  uncertain  origin ;  akin  to  Icel.  elgr , 
Sw.  elg,  AS.  eolh,  OHO.  elaho ,  MHO.  tick ;  cf.  L.  aloes, 
and  E.  eland.]  a  In  Europe,  the  largest  existing  deer 
( Aloes  aloes)  of  Europe  and  Asia,  having  broad  palmate  ant¬ 
lers.  It  is  hardly  more  than  subspecifioally  distinct  from 
the  moose  of  North  America,  but  does  not  grow  so  large. 

J  t  is  found  in  parts  of  Scandinavia,  Germany,  Russia,  and 
Siberia.  Cf.  Irish  elk.  b  In  America,  the  wapiti,  c  In 
India,  any  of  certain  large  deer,  as  the  sambar. 
elk  bark-  The  bark  of  the  sweet  bay  ( Magnolia  Virgi¬ 
nia na)%  or  of  the  great-leaved  magnolia  (J/.  macrophylla) ; 
also,  either  of  these  trees. 

olk'-horn'  fern.  A  form  of  the  common  stag-horn  fern, 
elk  nut-  The  buffalo  nut.  v. 

elk'wood'  (-wood'),  n.  a  The  sorrel  tree,  b  The  soft 
wood  of  the  umbrella  tree  ( Magnolia  tripetala ),  or  the  tree, 
ell  (SI),  Ji.  [AS.  eln ;  akin  to  D.  el ,  el/e,  G.  elle,  OHG. 
elina,  Icel.  aim,  Dan.  alen,  Sw.  aln,  Goth,  aleina ,  L.  ulna 
elbow,  ell,  Gr.  loAem?  elbow.  Cf.  elbow,  alnage.]  A  meas¬ 
ure,  chiefly  for  cloth,  now  little  used.  It  is  of  different 
lengths  in  different  countries,  the  English  ell  being  45 
inches,  the  old  Dutch  or  Flemish  ell  about  27,  the  Scotch 
about  37,  the  Danish  24.7,  the  Jersey  ell  4S.  The  present 
ell,  or  el,  of  the  Netherlands  is  the  meter  (39.37  inches), 
el  lag'ic  (S-ISj'Tk),  a.  [F.  ellagique ,  fr.  galle  gall  (with  the 
letters  reversed).]  Chem.  Pertaining  to  or  designating  a 
crystalline  acid  found  in  bezoar  stones,  oak  galls,  oak  bark, 
etc.,  and  obtained  also  by  oxidation  of  gallic  acid. 

EUlers  haiV sen  proe'ess  <61'ers-hou/z£n).  Metal.  A  proc¬ 
ess  in  which  molten  iron  from  the  blast  furnace  is  par¬ 
tially  refined  by  passing  through  troughs  lined  with  oxides. 
El'll-ot  piv  ot  (SFT-fit).  A  short  vertical  pivot  fitting  in  a 
bifurcated  end,  used  as  a  steering  pivot  in  one  form  of 
Ackermann  axle, 
el  lipse'  (S-ltps'), 
n.  [Gr.  eAAeu/zi? 
defect  (see  conic 
section):  cf.  F.  el¬ 
lipse.  See  ellip¬ 
sis.]  1.  Geom.  A 
plane  curve  vari¬ 
ously  defined  as : 
the  path  of  a  point 
the  sum  of  whose 
distances  from 
two  fixed  points 
(the  foci)  is  con-  , 
stant ;  the  parallel  Major  Axi>-(= 

_  .  ..  r  ,  2a);  A,  A'  \  ertices;  BB Minor  Axis(=26); 

projection  or  shad-  (j  Center;  F,  F  Foci;  )>R.  L)'  Ji'  Directrices 
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AP'A'Q'  Auxiliary  Circle  ;  J1,  Q Points  on 
Ellipse;  P'f/  Corresponding  Points  on  Aux- 


ow  of  a  circle  on  a  A 
plane;  a  conic  sec-  E 
tion,  the  closed  d'fy  Circle  found  by  producing  ordinates 
■  .  ..  ,  A/  and  NO;  Angle  V' Ois  (=  e)  Eccentric 

intersection  of  a  a ngle  of  P;  Lines  FP,  PF',  Focal  Distances 
plane  with  a  right  of  P.  FQ ,  QP,  of  Q,  etc.  Ellipse  may  be  de¬ 
circular  cone;  or  a  fined  by  the  following  equations:  (1)  FP  + 

PF'  =  tC  +  CF'  =  FQ  +  QF'  = _ =  A  A'. 

(2)  FP:  PI)  =  FQ:  QE  =  F'C:  CD'  =  F'  Q  : 
E'  =  FA  :  AX=  F'A':  A  X'  = . =  e 


QE' 

(the  eccentricity  of  the  ellipse). 
P'S=  BO:GO=  QN:  Q'N=e( 
*2  ,  | ft 


that  is  b  ;  a).  (4)  : 


S: 
4 , 

=  1  where  x=  dis- 


(3)  PS 
1)6:0  j 


compressed  circle 
all  of  whose  paral¬ 
lel  half  chords 
perpendicular  to 
a  diameter  have 

been  shortened  in  *  „  „  t  ... 

-  tance  ot  any  point  from  the  y  axis  {BOB') 
the  same  ratio,  of  measured  parallel  to  the  x  axis  (X' OX)  (OS 
the  minor  to  the  for  point  P)  and  y  is  the  other  coordinate 
major  or  trails-  ( PS  for  point  P). 
verse  axis  (the  unchanged  diameter). 

2.  The  (nearly)  elliptical  orbit  of  a  planet. 

3.  Gram.  Ellipsis.  Bare. 

©1-lip'sis  (S-lTp'sTs),  n.  ;  pi.  ellipses  (-sez).  [L.,  fr.  Gr.  eA- 

Acm I/19  a  leaving,  defect,  fr.  eAAttTrecv  to  leave  in,  fall  short ; 
ev  in  -j-  Aecrreiv  to  leave.  See  in,  loan;  cf.  ellipse.] 

1.  Gram.  Omission  from  a  construction  of  one  or  more 
words,  which  are  obviously  understood,  but  must  be  sup¬ 
plied  to  make  the  expression  grammatically  complete  ;  as, 
“  virtues  I  admire,”  instead  of  “  virtues  which  I  admire.” 

2.  Geom.  An  ellipse.  Obs. 

3.  Print.  A  mark  or  marks,  as  ...  or  *  *  *,  showing 
omission  of  letters  or  words. 

el-lip'so-graph  (-so-gr&f),  n.  [ellipse  -f  -graph  ;  cf.  F. 
ellipsograph e.]  A  trammel  for  describing  ellipses, 
el-lip'soid  (5-lTp'soid)  )  a.  Pertaining  to,  or  resem- 
el  lip  soi'dal  (SFTp-soi'dal)  J  bling,  an  ellipsoid;  as,  ellip¬ 
soid  or  ellipsoidal  form.  C 

el  lip'soid  (-soid),  n.  [ellipse  -f-  -oid: 
cf.  F.  ellipsoide .]  Geom.  A  surface 
all  plane  sections  of  which  are  ellipses 
or  circles.  See  conoid,  n .,  1  a.  It  is 
a  compressed  sphere,  all  half  chords 
perpendicular  to  one  central  plane  be¬ 
ing  shortened  in  the  ratio  b  :  a ,  and 
all  perpendicular  to  a  second  central 
plane,  perpendicular  to  the  first,  in  the  ratio  c  :  a,  when 
a  is  the  radius  of  the  original  sphere.  It  is  divided  by  these 
two  planes  and  a  third,  perpendicular  to  both,  into  eight 


Ellipsoid.  OA  =  a; 
OB  =  b;  OC  =  c. 


congruent  octants  ;  these  planes  make  three  principal  sec¬ 
tions  and  meet  in  pairs  on  the  three  axes. 

Bessel's  ellipsoidj  Clarke’s  ellipsoid,  etc.,  Math.,  tentative 
spheroids  of  various  dimensions,  approximating  the  geoid, 
or  shape  of  the  earth,  that  have  been  proposed  as  bases  of 
reference.  They  are  named  from  their  proposers,  as  Bessel's 
ellipsoid  (1841),  Clarke's  (1868.  1886,  1880),  Harkness's  (1801), 
Bonsdorff's  (1890),  Shdanov's  (1899),  etc.,  of  which  the  com¬ 
pressions  are:  1/299.15,  1/280.4,  1/295, 1/293.5,  1/300.2,  1/298.6, 
1/299.7.  —  ellipsoid  of  expansion,  Math.,  that  into  which  a 
strain  deforms  an  elementary  sphere  in  the  body  strained. 
—  e.  of  gyration,  Math.,  one  in  which  the  central  perpendicu¬ 
lar  on  a  tangent  plane  equals  the  radius  of  gyration  of  a 
certain  body  about  that  perpendicular.  —  e.  of  inertia.  = 
ellipsoid  of  gyration.  — e.  of  revolution,  a  spheroid  ;  a  fig¬ 
ure  generated  by  the  revolution  of  an  ellipse  about  one  of 
its  axes,  called  prolate  or  oblate  according  as  the  revolu¬ 
tion  is  round  the  major  or  the  minor  axis, 
el-lip'tic  (S-lip'tik)  la.  [Gr.  cAAcimtikos  :  cf.  F.  ellipti- 
el-lip'ti  cal  (-tT-kal)  I  que.  See  ellipsis.]  1.  Of  or  per¬ 
taining  to  an  ellipse  ;  having  the  form  of  an  ellipse  ;  ob¬ 
long,  with  rounded  ends  ;  specif.,  having  two  characteristic 
elements  imaginary,  as  are  the  asymptotes  of  an  ellipse. 

2  Pertaining  to  ellipsis;  having  a  part  omitted ;  as,  an 
elliptical  phrase. 

elliptic  arch.  Arch,  a  An  arch  whose  intrados  is  an  ellipse 
or  approximates  more  or  less  closely  to  one.  See  arch, 
Jllust.  (9).  —  e.  chuck.  See  chuck,  4.  —  e.  compasses,  an 
instrument  for  drawing  ellipses.  —  e.  conoid,  Math.,  an 
ellipsoid. —e.  coordinates.  See  coordinate,  n .,  2  (11).  —  e. 
curve,  one  of  the  genus  1.  See  genus.  —  e.  epicycloid.  Math., 
a  so-called  epicycloid,  in  which,  however,  the  fixed  curve 
and  the  rolling  curve  are  equal  ellipses.  —  e.  functions, 
Math.,  doubly  periodic  functions  (inverses  of  elliptic  inte¬ 
grals),  the  higher  analogues  of  trigonometric  functions.— 
e.  geometry,  Math.,  the  geometry  of  elliptic  space.  — e.  inte¬ 
gral,  Math.,  the  integral  as  to  x  of  a  function  rational  in  x 
and  the  second  root  of  a  polynomial  of  third  or  fourth 
degree  in  x;  —  so  called  because  one  such  expresses  the 
length  of  an  arc  of  an  ellipse.  — e.  involution.  Math.,  one 
whose  foci  are  imaginary,  tlie  product  of  the  central  dis¬ 
tances  of  two  conjugate  points  Deing  negative.  —  e.  modular 
function,  an  automorphic  function  in  which  the  constants, 
a,  b,  c,  a,  are  integers  and  ad  —  be  =  ±  1 ;  more  generally, 
one  in  which  these  constants,  though  not  integral,  form 
with  their  transformations  a  discrete  group.  — e.  motion, 
motion  of  a  point  in  an  ellipse  such  that  a  radius  vector 
to  one  of  the  foci  describes  equal  areas  in  equal  times.  — 
e.  point  (of  a  surface),  Math.,  a  synclastic  point.  —  e.  polari¬ 
zation.  See  polarization,  2,  Note.  —  e.  space.  Math,  a  A 
space  in  which  the  Riemannian  measure  of  curvature, 
1  .  ’ 
is  positive.  It  has  the  properties :  (1)  Every  straight 


line  in  it  is  closed  ;  (2)  the  sum  of  the  angles  in  any  triangle 
exceeds  a  straight  angle  ;  (3)  two  straight  lines  that  meet 
once  meet  only  once  (in  which  case  tlie  space  is  simply 
elliptic)  or  meet  twice  (in  which  case  the  space  is  douhly 
elliptic),  b  Analogous  two-dimensional  space  view'ed  as 
complete  in  itself ,  having  internal  relations,  but  no  exter¬ 
nal  relations,  like  position  or  sides,  c  The  area  bounded 
by  an  ellipse.  —  e.  spheroid.  See  ellipsoid  of  revolution. 
—  el-lip'ti-cal-ly,  udv.  —  el-lip'tl-cal-ness,  n. 
el'lip-tlc'i-ty  (Sl'Tp-tTs'T-tT),  n.  [Cf.  F.  eUipticith .]  De¬ 
viation  of  an  ellipse  or  a  spheroid  from  the  form  of  a  circle 
or  a  sphere  ;  esp.,  in  reference  to  the  figure  of  the  earth, 
the  difference  between  the  equatorial  and  polar  semidi¬ 
ameters,  divided  by  tlie  equatorial  (rarely  by  the  polar) ; 
thus,  the  ellipticity  of  tlie  earth  is  ;  compression. 

ell'wand  (81'wfind),  n.  1.  A  measuring  rod  an  ell  long; 
an  ell  measure.  Chiefly  Scot.  ct*  Dial.  Eng. 

2.  [cap.]  The  three  stars  called 
Orion’s  Belt ;  —  usually  King's, 
or  Our  Lady's ,  Ellwand.  Scot. 

elm  (elm)  ,n. [AS.  elm;  akin  to  D. 
olm,  OHG.  elm,  G.  ulme,  Icel. 
almr ,  Dan.  &  Sw.  aim,  L.  ulmus, 
and  E  alder.]  1.  Any  tree  of 
the  genus  Ulmus.  The  elms  are 
mostly  of  large  size  and  grace¬ 
ful  habit ;  the  American  elm  (  U. 
americana)  and  the  English  elm 
( U .  campestris)  are  much  plant¬ 
ed  for  shade.  Elm  wood  is  very 
hard  and  tough,  and  is  much 
used  for  implements  and  furni¬ 
ture.  Cf.  wych  elm,  cork  elm, 
slippery  elm,  etc. ;  see  Ulmus. 

2.  The  wood  of  the  elm. 

3.  Any  of  several  trees  or  shrubs 
with  elmlike  foliage  ;  as  :  a  In 
the  West  Indies,  Cord  at  geras- 
canthus  and  C.  gerascanth aides,  of  the  Boraginaceae  ;  and 
Ifamtlia  ventricosa ,  of  tlie 
Rubiaceag.  b  In  Australia, 

A phananthe  philippin ensis 
and  Trema  aspera ,  both  of 
the  elm  family. 

elm  beetle  Any  of  several 
beetles  that  feed  on  the 
leaves  of  the  elm,  esp.  the  * 
imported  leaf  beetle  Ga/e- 
I'ucella  luteola,  a  yellowish 
browrn  chrysomelid  beetle 
with  indistinct  dark  stripes, 
native  of  Europet  but  now 
very  troublesome  in  the  At¬ 
lantic  States,  and  spreading 


Elm  (Ulmus  americana ). 

Mature  Leaves  ;  b  Stam- 
inate  Flowers;  c  Young 
Fruit. 


Elm  Leaf  Beetle  (Galcrucella 
luteola ).  a  Imago  ;  b  Pupa  ; 
c  Larva.  X  2. 


westward.  It  is  combated  by  spraying  the  trees  with  an 
arsenical  solution. 

elm  sawlly.  A  large  saw’fly  ( Cirnbex  americana).  The 
larva,  which  is  white  with  a  black  dorsal  stripe,  feeds  on 
the  leaves  of  the  elm. 
elm'y  (€l'mT),  a.  Abounding  with  elms. 

The  simple  spire  and  eliny  grunge.  T.  Warton. 
e-loc'u  lar  (e-15k'u-ldr),  a.  [c-  -j-  locular.]  Having  but 
one  cell,  or  cavity  ;  not  divided  by  a  septum. 
eFo-cu'tion  (Sho-ku'shun),  n.  [L.  elocutio ,  fr.  eloqui ,  elo- 
cutus ,  to  speak  out :  “cf.  F.  elocution.  See  eloquent.] 

1.  Utterance  by  speech.  Rare. 

[Fruit]  whose  taste  .  .  . 

Gave  elocution  to  the  mute.  Milton. 

2.  Oratorical  or  expressive  delivery,  including  the  graces 
of  intonation,  gesture,  etc.  ;  style  or  manner  of  speaking 
or  reading  in  public  ;  as,  clear,  impressive  elocution. 

3.  Impressive  writing  or  style  ;  elocjuence.  Obs. 

To  express  these  thoughts  with  elocution.  Dryden. 
Sy n.  —  Elocution,  oratory,  eloquence.  Elocution  em¬ 
phasizes  the  external  graces  of  delivery,  esp.  of  voice,  some¬ 
times  also  of  gesture ;  oratory  suggests  persuasive  or  elab¬ 
orate  rhetoric  applied  to  public  speech  ;  eloquence  (often 
fig.)  is  lofty,  noble,  or  impassioned  utterance,  whether  oral 
or  written  ;  it  implies  complete  fusion  of  thought  or  feel¬ 
ing  w  ith  verbal  expression ;  as,  a  teacher  of  elocution,  con¬ 
gressional  oratory,  the  eloquence  of  Demosthenes. 

True  theatrical  elocution.  Cibber . 

All  the  oratory  of  Greece  and  Rome.  Milton. 

The  most  familiar  details  of  nature,  its  daily  routine  of  light  and 
darkness,  beset  him  now  with  a  kind  of  troubled  and  troubling 
eloquence.  IV.  Pater . 

el'O-CU'tion-a-ry  (-a-rT),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  elocution, 
el  o  CU'tion-ist,  n.  One  adept  or  versed  in  elocution; 
specif.:  a  A  teacher  of  elocution,  b  A  professional  reciter 
of  selections,  etc.,  in  public  ;  a  reader. 

||  ^loge'  (aMozli'),  n.  [F.  See  elogium.]  Formerly  natu¬ 
ralized,  and  written  e-loge'.  1.  An  encomium;  eulogy.  Obs. 
2.  A  panegyrical  funeral  oration;  specif.,  an  address  in 
honor  of  a  deceased  member  of  the  French  Academy,  usu¬ 
ally  delivered  by  his  successor. 

e-lo'gl  um  (e-lo'jt-fim),  el'o-gy  (Sl'o-jT),  n.  [L.  elogium 
a  short  saying,  an  inscription  ;  cf.  Gr.  Aoyo?  speech,  fr. 
Aeyeiv  to  speak.  Cf.  eloge.]  Obs.  a  An  inscription,  esp. 
on  a  tombstone,  b  A  biographical  sketch,  esp.  in  praise. 
C  A  fuueral  oration  ;  an  £loge. 

E  lo'him  (S-lo'hTm  ;  -liem  ;  277),  n.  [Heb.  elohim.]  God, 
or  the  gods;  —  a  term  used  in  the  Hebrew  Scriptures. — 
ELo-him'ic  (51'o-hTm'ik),  a. 

E  lo'hism  (S-lo'hTz’m),  n.  Worship  of  God  as  Elohim. 
E-lo'hist  (-hist),  7i.  Old  Test.  Criticism.  In  earlier  use,  the 
author  of  all  Elohistic  material  in  the  Hexateuch.  Later, 
the  Elohistic  Prophetic  Document  (E)  or  its  author. 

El  o-his'tic  (SPo-hTs'tTk),  a.  Characterized  by  the  use  of 
Elohim  as  a  name  of  God,  and  so  distinguished  from  Yah- 
wistic  ;  — said  of  passages  in  the  Old  Testament. 

Elohistic  Prophetic  Document  or  Narrative,  Old  Test.  Criticism, 
an  ancient  anecdotal  history,  supposed  by  some  to  have 
been  the  source  of  the  Elohistic  passages  of  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment  ;  —  called  also,  from  its  interest  in  Joseph,  ancestor 
of  Ephraim,  and  in  the  Ephraimitic  hero  Joshua,  the 
Ephraimitic  Prophetic  Document. 

e-loign'  (e-loin'),  v.  t. ;  e-loigned'  (-loind') ;  e-loign'ing. 
[F.  eloigner,  OF.  esloignier  ;  es-  (L.  ex)  -f-  OF.  &  F.  loin 
far,  far  off,  L.  longe ,  fr.  longus  long.  See  elongate.]  1.  To 
remove  afar  off  ;  to  withdraw.  Obs.  or  R.  Spenser. 
2.  Law.  To  convey  to  a  distance,  or  beyond  the  jurisdic¬ 
tion,  or  to  conceal,  as  goods  liable  to  distress, 
e-lon'gate  (e-15i]'gat ;  e'lbi)-gat  ;  277),  v.  t.  ;  e-lon'gat-ed 
(-gat-&d) ;  e-lon'gat-ing  (-gat-Tng).  [L.  elongaius,  p.  p.  of 
elongare  to  prolong,  to  remove  (cf .  eloign)  ;  e  -j-  L.  longus 
long,  longe  far  off .  See  long,  a.]  1.  To  lengthen  ;  to  ex¬ 

tend  ;  to  stretch  out ;  as,  to  elongate  a  line. 

2.  To  remove  farther  off.  Obs. 
e  lon'gate,  v.  i.  1.  To  grow  in  length  ;  to  lengthen. 

2.  To  depart  to,  or  be  at,  a  distance;  esp.,  to  recede  ap¬ 
parently  from  the  sun,  as  a  planet  in  its  orbit.  Rare. 
e  lon-ga'tion  (e-'lSq-ga'shim),  n.  [LL.  efongatio:  cf.  F. 
elongation.]  1.  Ash-on.  a  Tlie  angular  distance  of  an  in¬ 
terior  planet  from  the  sun  or  of  a  satellite  from  its  primary  ; 
as,  the  elongation  of  Venus,  or  Mercury,  b  Farthest  dis¬ 
tance  from  the  sun  ;  aphelion.  Obs.  c  Extreme  east  or 
west  position  ;  as,  the  elongations  of  Polaris. 

2.  Removal  to  a  distance ;  remoteness.  Obs. 

3.  A  lengthening,  or  state  of  being  lengthened;  protrac¬ 
tion  ;  extension.  “  Elotigalion  of  the  fibers.”  Arbuthnot . 

4.  That  which  lengthens  out ;  continuation. 

May  not  the  mountains  of  Westmoreland  and  Cumberland  be 
considered  as  elongations  of  these  two  chains  ?  Pinkerton. 

6.  Mech.  The  total  deformation  (stretch),  or  the  deforma¬ 
tion  per  unit  of  length,  produced  by  a  tensile  force, 
e-lope'  ( e-lop'),  v.  i.  ;  e-loped'  (-lopt') ;  e-lop'ing  (-lop'Tng). 
[AF.  aloper ;  prob.  fr.  an  E.,  Icel.,  or  D.  word  akin  to  E. 
leap;  cf.  ME.  leapen,  loupen ,  lopen,  to  leap,  to  hasten, 
to  run,  D.  loopen  to  run,  Icel.  hlaupa.  The  prefix  a-  is 
peril,  for  OF.  es-,  L.  ex.  See  leap,  v.]  1.  To  run  away 

from  one’s  husband  or  home  with  a  lover  ;  —  orig.  cf  a 
married  woman  only  ;  now  also  of  _an  unmarried  woman 
(often  intending  to  be  married  to  her  companion  in  flight) 
and,  by  extension,  of  the  man  in  either  case. 

2  To  run  away  from  one’s  place  or  duty  ;  to  abscond, 
e-lope'ment  (-m?nt),  n.  Act  of  eloping. 


El  i-za'phan  (6 1'1-z  a'f  ft  n  ;  ?- 
Uz'd-tan).  Bib. 

E-li'zur  (?-lI'zur),  n.  [TIeb.  KU- 
<swr.]  Lit.,  God  is  my  rock  ;  — 
masc.  prop.  name.  [swan.| 

elk.  elke.  n.  A  wild  goose  or| 
Et-ka'nah  (Pl-ka'nd),  n.  Ilib. 
Father  of  the  prophet  Snmuel. 

E  1-k  e's  a-i  t  e  (?  1-k  e's  ft-i  t),  n. 
[From  E/kcsai.  the  name  of  a 
book  of  pretended  revelations.] 
Eccl.  One  of  aJewish  Christian 
or  Ebionitic  sect  existing  from 
the  2d  to  the  l'»th  centurv. 
El'kosh  ite  (Pl'k5sh-It),  'n.  Bib. 
A  native  of  Elknsh  a  name 
applied  to  the  prophet  Nahum, 
elk  tree.  The  sorrel  tree. 

ell.  n.  Arch.  See  L. 

El'la  (fil'd),  7i.  [Cf.  Ellen,  or 
Eleanor.]  Fern.  prop.  name, 
el'la-cblck  (fil'a-chYk),  n.  [In¬ 
dian  name.]  A  fresh-water 
tortoise  ( Ch  el  opus  marmoratus) 
of  California,  used  as  food, 
el'la-gate  (-gat),  n.  [See  el- 


laoic.]  A  salt  of  ellagic  acid. 
El'lan-gow'an  poison  bush  (fib- 
dn-gou'dn).  rFrom  Ellangow- 
an ,  Queensland,  Australia.]  See 

POISON  RUSH. 

El-la'aar  (Cl-la'siir).  Bib. 
elle.  +  ELL. 
ellebore.  *r  hellebore. 
el'le-bo-rin,  n.  =  heli.eborin. 
el'Ieck,  u.  The  red  gurnard 
(  Trrgla  cucvlus).  Dial.  Eng. 
ellen.  +  ell. 

el'len.  Obs.  or  dial.  Eng.  var. 
of  elder,  the  shrub. 

El'len  (fil'fin),  n.  [Cf.  OF. 
Elaine  and  E.  Helen.]  Fern, 
prop.  name.  [of  alder.  I 

el'ler.  Scot,  and  dial.  Eng.  var.  | 
eller.  +  elder,  tree. 
El-le'ri-an,  u.  =  Ronsdorfer. 
el'lern.  Obs.  or  dial.  Eng.  var. 
of  elder,  tree, 
ellea.  +  else. 

El-lil.  \  ar.  of  En-i.il.  See  Bf.l. 
ebli-lik'  (fil'fi-lek'),  n.  [Turk.] 
See  coin. 


El'li-ott  eye  (fil'Y-tZt).  Naut. 
A  loop  in  a  hemp  cable  made 
around  a  thimble  and  served, 
el-lips'.  Ellipse.  Ref.  Sp. 
el-lip 'tic-lan 'ce-o-late.  a.  Bot. 
Intermediate  between  elliptic 
and  lanceolate.  [graph. | 

el-lip 'to-graph,  n.  =  ellipso-| 
el' Hs.  4*  else.  [name. I 

El'lis  (fil'Ys),  n.  Masc.  prop.| 
El'lis.  n.  [From  Ellis  Moun¬ 
tain,  Montana.]  Geol.  A  Ju¬ 
rassic  formation  in  Montana. 

El  is  pro  ess.  See  armor,  n.,  5. 
el'lops  (fil'fips),  7».  [Gr.  eAAo^, 
e’A  f  See  Elops.]  a  A  ser¬ 
pent  monster  ;  —  so  used  by  Mil- 
ton.  b  [cap. ]  Var.  oi  Elops. 
El  lul'.  Var.  of  Elul.  See  Jew¬ 
ish  calendar. 

el'lus.  -h  else.  [alewife.] 
ell' whop  \  ell 'wife'.  Vars.  of| 
elm  borer.  Any  of  several  bee¬ 
tles  having  larva?  that  bore  into 
the  elm,  as  the  lamiid  Saperda 


tridentata. 

Elm  City.  See  City  of  Elms. 
El  me'lech  (fil-me'lfik).  D.  Bib. 
elm'en,  a.  Pertaining  to  elms, 
or  made  of  elm  wood.  Obs. 
El'mer  (Cl'mfir),  n.  [Cf.  AS. 
^F.t5 clmier ,  »  Sele  noble,  feftelo 
nobility,  and  mtere  famous.] 
Masc.  prop.  name, 
elmesse.  elmisse.  +  alms. 
El-mo'dad  (Pl-mo'dttd).  I).  Bib. 
El-mo'dam  (-dfim).  Bib. 

El 'more  proc  ess  (el'inor:  201). 
A  process  for  concentrating  ores 
bv  the  use  of  oil  |  kire.| 

El'mo  s  fire  See  St.  Elmo’s| 
eln.  e  ne.  4*  ell. 

El-na'am  (fil-nil'ftrn).  Bib. 
El-na'im  (Pl-na'Ym).  D.  Bib. 
El'  Nath'  (fiP  nath').  [Ar.  al 
ndtih.]  A«tron.  See  star. 
El-na'than  (el-na'th  a  n),  n. 
[Heb.  Elndthdn.]  Lit.,  God 
gave  ;  —  masc.  prop.  name, 
elne,  n.  [AS.  ellen.]  Strength  ; 


comfort.  O <  s.—r.t.  To  strength¬ 
en  ;  comfort.  Obs. 
ebo-ca'tion  (fbi'-ku'sfmn),  n. 
[See  e-  ;  location.]  Change  of 
place  or  state.  Obs.  [Cotloq. I 
el  o-cu'tion-er.  n.  Elocutionist.  | 
ebo-cu'tion-ize.  r.  t.  See  -ize. 
E'lo-cu'tion  Walk'er  (wok'fir). 
John  Walker  (1732-1807),  Eng¬ 
lish  orthoepist,  lexicographer, 
and  teacher  of  elocution, 
e-loc'u-tive  (fi-15k'fi-tTv).  a. 
Pertaining  to  elocution.  Obs. 
E-lo'de-a  (fi-lo'dfi-d  ;  fiPO-de'd), 
7/.  [NL.,  for  Helodea,  fr.  Gr. 

e’Aoy  marsh  +  et£os  form.]  Bot. 
a  Svn.  of  Philotp.ia.  b  Syn. 

of  Tin  ADENUM. 

E-lo'des  (e-lo'dez),  n.  [NL., 
for  Helof/es ,  fr.  Gr.  cAwSt)? 
marshy.  See  Elodea.]  1.  Bot. 
Syn.  of  Triadenum. 

2.  [/.o.]  Malarial  fever, 
e-lo'di-an  (-di-dn),  n.  A  marsh 
tortoise. 


el'o-gist  (fii'Ci-jYst),  n.  One  who 

pronounces  an  (doge.  Obs. 
E'loi.n.  Bib.  Var.  of  Eli.  See 
Eli,  Eli,  lama  sabaohthani. 

Mark  xv.  34. 
e-loign'ate,  r.  t.  To  eloign.  Obs. 
e-’oign'er.  n.  One  who  eloigns, 
e-loign'ment,  n.  [F.  dloiyne- 
ment.]  See  -ment. 
e-loin,  e-loin'ate,  e-loin'er, 
e-loin'ment.  Vars.  of  eloign, 
eloigner,  etc. 

E'lon  (e'lfin).  Bib. 

E  lon-beth-ha'nan  (-bfith-ha'- 
ndn).  Bib. 

e-long',  r. t.  [See  eloign,  elon¬ 
gate.]  Obs.  1.  To  prolong. 

2.  To  put  away  :  to  separate. 

E.  long  Abhr.  East  longitude, 
e-lon'gate  (f-15i)'gat),  a.  Elon¬ 
gated. 

e'lon-ga-tive  (e'lfii)-gft-tTv),  a. 
Lengthening  or  lengthy.  Rare. 
E'lon-ites  <  e'lrtn-Tts),  ti.  pi.  Bib. 
Inhabitants  of  Elon,  a  town  of 
'  Dan 


ale,  senate,  eftre,  am,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofa ;  ©ve,  $vent,  find,  recent,  maker; 
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||  Foreign  Word.  f  Obsolete  Variant  of.  +  combined  with.  =  equuls. 
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EMANCIPATION 


fl'o-quence  (51'o-kwens),  n.  [F.  eloquence ,  L.  eloquentia , 
fr.  eloquent.  See  eloquent.]  1.  Discourse  characterized 
by  such  force  and  persuasiveness  as  suggests  strong 
feeling  or  deep  sincerity,  and,  especially  in  the  eloquence 
nrhich  is  a  result  of  art,  by  apt  and  fluent  diction,  and  im- 
igiuative  fervor;  also,  the  art,  action,  or  power  of  employ¬ 
ing  such  discourse  ;  —  applied  primarily  to  oral  utterance. 

•  Silence  that  spoke  and  eloquence  of  eyes.  Pope. 

The  hearts  of  men  are  their  books  ;  events  ure  their  tutors  ; 
great  actions  are  their  eloquence.  Macaulay. 

2.  Rhetoric. 

Syn.  —  Oratory  ;  rhetoric.  See  elocution. 

|d'0-quent  (51'o-kwent),  a.  [F.  eloquent ,  L.  eloquent,  - entis , 
p.  pr.  of  eloqui  to  speak  out,  declaim;  e  -}-  loqui  to  speak. 
See  loquacious.]  Having  or  exercising  the  power  of  ex¬ 
pressing  one’s  self  with  eloquence  ;  as,  an  eloquent  orator; 
characterized  by  eloquence  ;  as,  an  eloquent  appeal. 
El'O-the'ri-um  (51'6-the'rT-fim),  n.  [NL.  ;  Gr.  e'Ao;  marsh 
-thorium. ]  Paleon.  A  genus  of  extinct  ungulate  mam¬ 
mals,  related  to,  but  much  larger  than,  the  existing  pigs. 
Their  remains  are  found  both  in  Europe  and  America  in 
upper  Eocene  and  Miocene  formations, 
elso  (Sis),  a.,  adv.,  Apron.  [ME.  &  AS.  e/let  otherwise, 
gen.  sing,  of  an  adj.  signifying  other  ;  akin  to  OHG.  dies 
otherwise,  OSw.  dljes,  Sw.  el  jest,  Goth,  aljis,  adj.,  other, 
L.  alius,  Gr.  dAAos.  Cf.  alias,  alien.]  Other;  other¬ 
wise  ;  other  one.  The  various  uses  of  else  merge  into  one 
another,  but  in  general  it  signifies  :  a  As  an  adjective  : 
(1)  Additional  to,  or  accompanying,  (what  is  mentioned  or 
implied) ;  as,  I  have  something  else  for  you ;  who  else  is 
going  ?  (2)  Taking  the  place  of,  or  different  from,  (what 
is  mentioned  or  implied) ;  as,  what  else  can  he  do  but  this  ? 
Else  is  now  rarelv  used  with  nouns  except  such  as  have 
a  semipronominal  force ;  as,  somebody  else  ;  any  person 
else  ;  and  it  regularly  follows  the  noun  or  pronoun  which 
it  modifies.  When  used  with  the  pronominal  expressions 
anybody,  everybody ,  some  one,  etc.,  in  the  genitive  con¬ 
struction,  else  usually  takes  the  genitive  inflection  ;  as  in 
somebody  else's  ;  no  one  else's. 

All  things  else  are  still  and  motionless.  Wordsworth. 

A  suit  of  clothes  like  everybody  else's.  Thackeray. 

They  were  too  much  like  their  tutors,  men  who  did  little  else 
but  read.  T.  Hughes. 

b  As  an  adverb  :  (1)  In  a  different  manner,  place,  time, 
or  respect ;  as,  to  go  somewhere  else  ;  he  cannot  do  else 
than  thus.  (2)  In  another,  or  a  contrary,  case  ;  if  the 
facts  were  different ;  if  not ;  otherwise  :  —  commonly  pre¬ 
ceded  by  or,  or  forming  a  quasi  conjunction. 

For  thou  desirest  not  sacrifice  ;  else  would  I  give  it.  Ps.  li.  16. 


Will  you  give  thanks  ...  or  else  shall  I  ?  Shak. 

(3)  Hence,  in  idiomatic  usage  :  If  it  be  not  true. 

The  fire  is  dead  .  .  . 

See  else  yourself.  Shak. 

(4)  Elsewhither.  “  Your  perfect  self  is  else  devoted.”  Shak. 
(6)  At  another,  or  at  a  previous,  time.  Obs.  or  Dial,  c  As 
a  pronoun  :  Some  or  any  other  thing.  Obs. 

Bastards  and  else.  .Shak. 


©lse'where'  (Sls'hwSr'),  adv.  [AS.  elles  hwIBr .]  In  or  to 
some  or  any  other  place  or  places ;  as,  it  is  reported  in 
town  and  elsewhere  ;  to  go  elsewhere. 
else'whlth  er  (-hwlfeh'er),  adv.  [AS.  elles  hwider.]  To 
some  or  any  other  place. 

Els'wlck  gun  (Slz'wTk).  Ordnance.  One  of  a  system  of 
guns  of  varying  calibers  and  types  made  at  the  Armstrong 
ordnance  works  at  Elswick,  a  suburb  of  Newcastle,  Eng. 
6-lu'ci-date  (e-lu'si-dat),  v.  t.  ;  e-lu'ci-dat/ed  (-dat'Sd) ; 
e-lu'ci-dat/ing  (-dat'Tng).  [LL.  elucidatus ,  p.  p.  of  eluci- 
dare  ;  e-\-  lucid  us  full  of  light,  clear.  See  lucid.]  To  make 
clear  or  manifest ;  to  render  more  intelligible  ;  to  illus¬ 
trate  ;  as,  an  example  will  elucidate  the  subject. 

Syn.  —  See  explain. 

6  lu  ci-da'tion  (-da'shftn),  n.  [Cf.  F.  Elucidation.']  A  mak¬ 
ing  clear  ;  act  of  elucidating,  or  that  which  elucidates, 
e-lu'ci-da  tive  (e-lu'si-da-tlv),  a.  Making  clear  ;  tending 
to  elucidate  ;  as,  an  elucidative  note, 
e-lu'ci  da  tor  (-da' ter),  n.  One  who  elucidates.  Bare. 
e  lu'cu  brate  (e-lu'ku-brat),  v.  t.  [L.  elucubratus ,  p.  p.  of 
elucubrare  to  compose  by  lamplight.]  To  work  out  or  ex¬ 
press  by  studious  effort ;  to  lucubrate.  Obs.  or  R.  —  e-lu'- 
CU-bra'tion  (-bra'shwn),  n.  Obs.  or  R.  s 

elude'  (e-iud),  v.  t.  ;  e-lud'ed  (-lud'Sd)  ;  e-lud'ino  (-lud'- 
Tng).  [L.  eludere ,  elusum  ;  e to  play.  See  lu¬ 
dicrous.]  1.  To  delude  ;  befool;  frustrate.  Obs. 

2.  To  avoid  slyly,  by  artifice,  stratagem,  or  dexterity  ;  to 
escape  from  in  a  covert  manner;  to  evade;  as,  to  elude 
an  officer ;  to  dude  the  force  of  an  argument  or  a  blow. 

Me  gentle  Delia  beckons  from  the  plain  ; 

Then,  hid  in  shades,  eludes  her  eager  swain.  Pope. 

3.  To  escape  discovery  or  explanation  by;  to  evade,  as  by 
reason  of  recondite  or  inconspicuous  character  ;  as,  to  elude 
inquiry  or  research. 

The  transition  from  fetishism  to  polytheism  seems  a  gradual 
process  of  which  the  stages  elude  close  definition.  Tylor. 

Syn.  —  Avoid,  escape,  shun,  eschew,  flee,  mock,  baffle, 
frustrate,  foil.  See  evade. 


e-lop'er  (G-lop'5r),  n.  One  who 
elopes. 

E'lopB  (e'lBps),  n.  *  [L.  elops, 
helops, a  sea  fish,  (jT.ehoif/.^-Zool. 
A  genus  of  fishes  of  the  tarpon 
family.  It  contains  the  ten- 
pounder  (  E.  saunts).  [  Obs.  I 

el'o-quen-cy,  n.  Eloquence.! 
el'o  auen'tial (SPG-kwgn'sh'/l), 
a.  Pertaining  to  eloquence  ; 
rhetorical.  Rare. 
e-lo'qui-ous,  a.  [L.  eloquium  elo¬ 
quence  -f  -ous.]  Eloquent.  Obs. 
E'loth  (e'loth  ;  -15th).  Bib. 
elp.  n.  [ME.,  AS.  yin  ;  cf.  AS.  el- 
pend ,  L .elephas.]  Elephant.  Obs. 
El-pa'al  (Pl-pa'ttl).  Bib.  [Bib.  I 
El-pa'let  (Pl-pH'let;  PKpd-).| 
El  pa'ran  (Cl-pa'nXn).  Bib. 
el  pas'o-lite  (gl-p&s'G-lTt),  n. 
[From  El  Paso  County,  Colo¬ 
rado.]  Min.  A  fluoride  of  sodi¬ 
um,  potassium, and  aluminium. 
El-pha'al  (Pl-faMl).  D.  Bib. 
eipi.  +  oNLRpy. 
el'pi-dite  (Sl'pY-dlt),  n.  [Gr. 
eArr.f,  hope.]  Min.  A  sili¬ 

cate  of  sodium  and  zirconium, 
el'rage.  4*  eldritch. 
el'rich.  Ohs.  or  Scot,  and  dial. 
Eng.  var.  of  eldritch. 

El'Ba  (fl'sd),  n.  In  medieval 
German  legends  and  Wagner’s 
“Lohengrin,”  a  princess  of 
Brabant  who  becomes  the  bride 


of  Lohengrin.  See  Lohengrin. 
else 'how',  adv.  [ else  4-  how.'] 
Otherwise.  Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 
else'wards  (Pls'wCrdz),  adv. 
Toward  another  place.  Rare. 
else'what',  pron.  Something 
else.  Obs.  [time.  Obs.] 

else'when'.  adv.  Atsomeother| 
else 'wise.  adv.  Otherwise.  R- 
II  El  Shad'da  i  (?1  shad'ft-I ;  -I)- 
[Ileh.]  Ood  Almighty,  —  one 
of  the  Hebrew  names  of  God. 

Ex.  vi.  3  (R.  V.,  margin). 
el'sin.  el'shln.  el 'son,  n.  [Cf. 
OD.  dsene,  D.  els,  akin  to  E. 
awl.]  An  awl.  Dial.  Eng.  if  Scot. 
Els'mere.  Robert  (elz'mer).  In 
Mrs.  Humphry  Ward’s  novel 
of  this  name,  a  young  clergy¬ 
man  of  the  Church  of  England 
who  undergoes  a  prolonged 
struggle  with  religious  doubt, 
and  finally  leaves  the  church. 
El'speth  (fl'spfth),  n.  A 
Scotch  form  of  Elisabeth. 
elt,  v.  t.  [Icel.  elta. ]  To  knead. 
Obs.  or  Scot,  if  Dial.  Eng. 
elt,  n.  [Cf.  AS.  gilte.]  A  young 
sow  or  pig.  Dial.  Eng. 

El'ta  nin  (Pl'td-nYn).  Var.  of 
Eta  min.  See  star. 
el'tchi.  Var.  of  klchee. 
El'te-con  (M'tC-kBn).  D.  Bib. 
El'te-keh  (-kP).  Bib. 

El'te-kon  (-k5n).  Bib. 


e-lu'slon  (e-lu'zhfiu),  n.  [LL.  elusio,  fr.  L.  eludere ,  elu- 
'Sum.  See  elude.]  1.  Delusion;  illusion.  Obs. 

2.  Act  of  eluding  ;  adroit  escape,  as  by  artifice  ;  evasion. 

3.  Artifice  ;  trickery.  Obs. 

e-Iu'sive  (-sTv),  a.  Tending  to  elude  ;  using  arts  or  decep¬ 
tion  to  escape  ;  adroitly  escaping  or  evading  ;  eluding  the 
grasp;  of  ideas,  qualities,  etc.,  not  easily  comprehended 
or  defined  ;  baffling  ;  evanescent ;  impalpable.  —  e-lu'- 
sive-ly,  adv.  —  e-lu'sive-ness,  n. 

e-lu'so-ry  (-so-rT),  a.  [LL.  elusorius.]  Tending  to  elude  ; 
evasive  ;  deceptive.  —  e  lu'so  ri  ness  (-so-rT-ngs),  n. 
e-lu'tion  (e  -lu'shwn),  n.  [L.  elutio,  -onis,  a  washing.  See 
elute.]  Chetn.  The  separation  of  impurities  by  washing. 
In  the  refining  of  molasses  by  the  elution  process,  the 
sugar  is  precipitated  as  calcium  sucrate  by  the  addition 
of  lime.  The  sucrate  is  thoroughly  washed  with  dilute 
alcohol,  and  the  pure  sugar  is  brought  into  solution  again 
by  means  of  carbon  dioxide,  which  removes  the  lime, 
e-lu'tor  (e-lu'ter),  n.  Sugar  Refining.  One  of  the  vessels 
used  in  the  elution  process. 

6-lu'tri  ate  (e-lu'tn-at),  r.  t. ;  e-lu'tri-at'ed  (-at'Sd) ; 
e-lu'tri-at'ino  (-at'Tng).  [L.  elutrialus,  p.  p.  of  elutriate .] 
To  cleanse  or  wash,  or  to  purify  by  washing  and  straining 
or  decanting  ;  to  separate  the  finer  and  heavier  particles 
of  by  decantation.  —  e-lu'tri-a'tion  (-a'slmn),  n. 
e  lu'tri  a  tor  (-a'ter),  n.  One  that  elutriates,  esp.  an  ap¬ 
paratus  for  elutriating  pulverulent  or  earthy  material, 
el'van  (51'van),  n.  Mining.  A  vein  of  f  eld  spathic,  por- 
phyritie  rock  crossing  metalliferous  veins,  esp.  in  the 
mining  districts  of  Cornwall;  also,  the  rock  of  which  such 
veins  are  composed  ;  granite  or  quartz  porphyry,  —  a.  Of 
or  pertaining  to  an  elvan  ;  ns,  an  elvan  course, 
el'van-ite  (81'vftn-It),  n.  Petrog.  Elvan  (the  rock)  ;  gra¬ 
nitic  or  quartz  porphyry.  —  el  van-it'ic  (-lt'Tk),  a. 
elv'ish  (81'vTsh),  a.  [See  elf;  cf.  elfish.]  1.  Of  or  per¬ 
taining  to  the  elves;  elfin.  “ Elvish  craft.”  Chaucer. 

2.  Like,  or  characteristic  of,  elves ;  elfish  ;  eldritch  ;  as, 
elvish  deceptions  ;  hence,  esp.,  perverse  ;  irritating  ;  spite¬ 
ful  ;  as,  an  elvish  disposition.  See  elfish. 

El'y-mus  (81'T-nms),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  eAv/xo?  a  kind  of 
grain.]  Bol.  A  genus  of  tall  perennial  grasses  containing 
about  30  species,  widely  distributed  in  temperate  regions. 
A  few  American  species  serve  for  hay  and  pasturage.  In 
EuropeJ6,.rt/(°7?<7rm5isusedasasand  binder. 

E  ly'sl-a  (e-lTzli't-d;  -ITz'T -a),n.  [NL.,fr. 

L.  Elysium .]  Zool.  A  genus  of  opistho- 
branchiate  gastropods  of  the  group  Aseo- 
glossa.  It  is  the  type  of  a  family,  Elysiidse, 
whose  members  have  no  shell  or  branchiae, 
and  have  the  sides  of  the  body  dilated  into 
large  winglike  expansions. 

E-ly'sian  (e-lTzh'fin  ;  e-liz'T-«n  ;  277),  a. 

[L.  Elysius,  fr.  Elysium.]  Pertaining  to 
Elysium  ;  hence,  yielding  the  highest 
pleasures  ;  very  delightful ;  beatific. 

Elysian  fields.  =  Elysium,  1. 

E  ly'si-um  (e-lTzh'T-ihn  ;  e-lTz'T-wm  ;  277), 
n.  ;  pi.  E.  -ums  (-wmz),  L.  Elysia  (-a).  [L., 
fr.  Gr.  ’HAvtrioi',  ’HAvatoi'  ireSiov,  Elysian 
field.]  Class.  Myth.  1.  The  dwelling 
place  of  the  happy  souls  after  death, 
placed  by  Homer  on  the  western  margin  Elysia  (E.  chlo- 
of  the  earth,  by  Hesiod  and  Pindar  in  the  rotica). 

Isles  of  the  Blessed  in  the  Western  Ocean,  and  by  later 
poets  in  the  lower  world. 

2.  Any  similarly  conceived  abode  of  the  dead  ;  any  place 
or  state  of  great  delight  or  happiness ;  a  paradise. 

An  Elysium  more  pure  and  bright  than  that  of  the  Greeks. 

1.  Taylor. 

e-lyt'ri-form  (e-lYt'rT-form  ;  e-li'trT-f6rm),  a.  \_elytrum  -j- 
-form.]  Bot.  A  Zool.  Resembling  an  elytrum. 
ei'y:tro-  (Sl'T-tro-),  elytr-.  [Gr.  eAurpoV  sheath.]  Com¬ 
bining  form  indicating  connection  with,  or  relation  to,  the 
vagina. 

el'y-troid  (81'T-troid),  a.  [ elytro -  -{-  -oid."]  Zool.  Resem¬ 
bling  an  elytrum. 

el'y-tror'rha-phy  (Sl'T-tr5r'd-fT),  n.  [elytro-  +  -rhaphy.~\ 
Med.  Vaginal  suture. 

el'y-trum  (81'T-trfim),  n.  ;  pi.  -tra  (-tr a).  [NL.,  fr.  Gr. 
eA vrpov,  fr.  fhvetv  to  roll  round.]  Zool.  a  One  of  the 
anterior  pair  of  wings  in  the  Coleoptera  and  some  other  in¬ 
sects,  when  thick  and  serving  only  as  a  protection  for  the 
posterior  pair  ;  a  wing  cover.  See  Coleoptera.  b  One  of 
the  shieldlike  dorsal  scales  of  certain  chaetopod  annelids. 
El'ze-vir  (Sl'ze-vSr ;  -ver  ;  277),  a.  Bibliog.  Designating, 
or  pertaining  to,  books  or  editions  (esp.  of  the  Greek  New 
Testament  and  the  classics)  printed  and  published  by  the 
Elzevir  family  at  Amsterdam,  Leiden,  etc.,  from  about 
1592  to  1G80;  also,  designating  a  round  open  type  intro¬ 
duced  by  them.  See  type. 

em  (5m),  n.  [Name  of  the  letter  in,  L.  em.]  Print.  The 
portion  of  a  line  formerly  occupied  by  the  letter  in,  then  a 


square  type,  used  as  a  unit  of  measure  for  printed  matter ; 
the  square  of  the  body  of  a  type.  See  type. 
em-.  The  prefix  en-  when  used  before  b,p,  or  m.  See  EN-. 
e  ma'ci-ate  (e-ma'shT-at),  v.  1. ;  -at'ed  (-at'6d) ;  -at'ing 
(-at'Tng).  [L.  emaciatus ,  p.  p.  of  emaciare  to  make  lean  ; 
e  -j-  maciare  to  make  lean  or  meager,  fr.  macies  leanness, 
akin  to  macer  lean.  See  meager.]  To  cause  to  lose  flesh 
so  as  to  become  very  lean  ;  as,  his  sickness  emaciated  him. 
e-nia'ci  ate,  v.  i.  To  waste  away  in  flesh.  Rare. 
e-ina  ci  a'tion  (-a'shun),  n.  [Cf.  F.  emaciation.]  Act  of 
emaciating,  or  state  of  being  emaciated, 
em'a-nant  (§m'a-nant),  a.  [L.  emanans,  -antis,  p.  pr.  of 
e manure.]  Issuing  or  flowing  forth  ;  emanating, 
em'a  nanf,  n.  [SeeEMANANT,  a.]  Math.  A  covariant,  the 

result  of  operating  on  a  quantic  with  (x'  —  +  yl  —  +  .  .  .), 

dx  dy 

where  (x  y  .  .  .)  and  ( x '  ?/'  .  .  .)  are  cogredient.  The  nth 
emanant  results  from  operating  n  times  successively, 
em'a-nate  (-nat),  v.  i.  ;  em'a-nat'ed  (-nat'Sd) ;  em'a-nat'- 
ing  (-nat'Tng).  [L.  emanare,  emanatum,  to  emanate  ;  e 
**>ut  -j-  manure  to  flow.]  To  issue  forth  from  a  source  ;  to 
flow  out  more  or  less  Constantly ;  to  originate ;  as,  fra¬ 
grance  emanates  from  flowers. 

That  subsisting  form  of  government  from  which  all  special 
law6  emanate.  _  £)e  Quincey. 

Syn.  —  Flow,  arise,  proceed,  issue,  originate, 
em'a-nate,  v.  t.  To  send  out ;  to  emit.  Rare. 
em  a  na'tion  (-na'shftn),  n.  [L.  cinanatio:  cf.  F.  emana¬ 
tion.]  1.  Act  of  emanating  ;  a  flowing  forth. 

Profitable  and  excellent  emanations  from  God.  Jer.  Taylor. 

2.  That  which  emanates;  efflux  ;  an  effluence;  as,  per¬ 
fume  is  an  emanation  from  a  flower. 

An  emanation  of  the  indwelling  life.  Bryant. 

The  word  emanation,  originally  used  bvBovle  (“substantial 
emamrtjows  from  the  celestial  bodies”),  wbb resuscitated  by  Ruth¬ 
erford  to  designate  definite  substances  of  a  gaseous  nature  con¬ 
tinuously  produced  from  other  substances.  Philos.  Mag. 

3.  Philos.  The  process  of  creation  conceived  as  a  series  of 
effluxes  flowing  forth  from  the  Godhead  and  forming  the 
multiplicity  of  created  beings  ;  also,  that  which  has  come 
into  being  by  this  process. 

The  question  has  in  every  age  been  raised  whether  evil  is  to  be 
regarded  as  a  positive  thing,  or  as  merely  the  negative  of  good  : 
the  Manieha?an  doctrine  affirming  the  former,  and  setting  tip  an 
active  hostility  between  the  two  principles  ;  and  the  system  of 
emanations  giving  verdict  for  the  latter,  and  accounting  lor  all 

fuilt  and  sorrow  by  the  privation  of  Divine  light  at  u  distance 
rom  its  fountain  head.  J.  Martineuu. 

4.  Chem.  A  gaseous  substance  produced  by  a  radioactive 
transformation  ;  as.  the  radium  emanation.  See  radium. 
6.  Math.  The  process  of  finding  successive  emanants. 
em  a  na'tion  ai  (-81),  a.  Of  the  nature  of,  or  relating  to, 
emanation. 

em'a  na  tive  (5m'd-na-tTv),  a.  Causing  or  caused  by,  or 
relating  to,  emanation.  —  em'a-na-tive-ly,  adv . 
em'a-na  to  ry  (-nd-to-rT),  a.  Emanative  or  emanational. 
e-man'ei  pate  (e-mSn'sT-pat),  v.  t. ;  -pat'ed  (-pat'Sd) ; 
-pat'ing  (-pat'Tng).  [L.  einancipaius,  p.  p.  of  emancipat  e 
to  emancipate;  e  -f-  mandpare  to  transfer  ownership  in, 
fr.  manceps  purchaser,  as  being  one  w  ho  laid  his  hand  on 
the  thing  bought ;  manus  hand  -j-  capeve  to  take.  See 
manual  ;  capable.]  1.  Law.  a  Rom.  Law.  To  free  or 
release  (a  child)  from  the  paternal  power,  making  the  per¬ 
son  released  sui  juris.  See  sui  juris,  b  To  set  free  from 
paternal  power  ;  — chiefly  used  in  Civil  law'  systems. 

2.  To  set  free  from  the  power  of  another  ;  to  liberate  ; 
to  set  free  from  any  restraint  imposed  by  lawr  or  conven¬ 
tion  ;  6pecif.,  to  free  from  bondage;  to  give  freedom  to; 
to  manumit ;  as,  to  emancipate  a  slave,  or  a  country. 

3.  To  free  from  any  controlling  influence,  esp.  from  any¬ 
thing  that  exerts  undue  or  evil  influence. 

From  how  many  trouhlcsome  and  slavish  impertinences  .  -  . 
he  had  emancipated  and  freed  himself.  Evelyn. 

4.  To  deliver  into  bondage  ;  to  enslave.  Obs. 

Syn.  —  Liberate,  free. set  free,release, manumit, unfetter. 
—  Emancipate,  enfranchise.  Emancipate  emphasizes  the 
idea  of  release  from  bondage  or  restriction,  enfranchise, 
that  of  admission  to  new  or  wider  privileges  or  liberties  ; 
as,  the  slaves  w’ere  emancijialed  when  freed  from  slavery, 
and  enfranchised  when  admitted  to  citizenship. 

The  soul,  emancipated ,  unopnressed. 

Free  to  prove  all  things,  and  nold  fast  the  best.  Cowper. 
But  think  that  death  hath  now  enfranchised  thee  ; 

Thou  hast  thy  expansion  now,  and  liberty.  Donne. 

e-man  ci  pa'ticn  (-pa'slmn),  n.  [L.  emancipatio :  cf.  F. 
emancipation.]  1.  Act  or  process  of  setting  or  making 
free  ;  liberation  ;  as,  the  emancipation  of  slaves ;  hence, 
deliverance  from  any  onerous  and  controlling  power  or  in¬ 
fluence;  as,  the  emancipation  of  the  mind  from  supersti¬ 
tion  ;  the  emancipation  of  a  nation  from  tyranny. 

2.  Specif.:  a  Roman  Law.  The  act  or  procedure  of  free¬ 
ing  from  the  patria  potestas.  b  [cap.]  The  freeing  of  the 
Roman  Catholics  in  England  from  civil  disabilities  by  Act 
10  Geo.  IV.  c.  7,  called  the  Catholic  Emancipation  Act. 

Syn.  — Release,  freedom,  manumission,  entranchisemeui.. 


El'the-ce  (Pl'thG-se).  I).  Bib. 
El'the  co(-ko).  D.  Bib. 
El-tho'lad (fl-thS'lftd).  D.  Bib. 
El-to'lad  (tl-to'iad).  Bib. 
el'trich.  +  eldritch.  [Eng.  I 
el'trot.  //.  Wild  parsley.  Dial.  \ 
e-lu'ci-date,  a.  [LL.  elucidatus, 
I>.  p.l  Lucid  ;  clear.  Obs. 
e-lu'ci-da- to-ry  (f-la'sY-dd-tG- 
rY).  a.  Elucidative.  Rare. 
e-luc'tate.  v.  i.  [L.  elvetatus. 
p.  p.of  el nctari .]  To  struggle 
forth.  Obs.  — e'luc-ta'tion  ( e/- 
lfik-ta'shfin),  n.  Obs. 
e-lu  cu-bra'tion-a-ry,  a.  Pert, 
to  clueubrntion.  Oos. 
e-lud'er  (G-lfld'Cr),  n.  One 
that  eludes. 

e-lud'i-ble(-Y-b’l),  a.  See  -able. 
E-lul'  (e-l<5ol')f  v.  [Ileb.]  See 
Jewish  calendar. 
e-lum'bat-ed  (f-lQm'bat-^d),  a. 
L.  elumbis ;  e  lumbus  loin.] 
Veak  or  lame  in  the  loins.  Rare. 
e-lu'mine,  v.  t.  [See  E-,  illu¬ 
mine.]  To  illuminate.  Obs. 
e-lu'siv.  Elusive.  Ref.  Sp. 
e-lute'  (?-lQt'),v.  r.  [L.  elutns, 
p.  p.  of  eluere  to  elute  ;  e  -f  lucre 
to  wash.]  To  wash  out.  Rare. 
e-lu'vi-um  (?-l  U'v  Y-»Xm),  v. 
[NL.  ;  e-  4-  alluvium.]  Oeol. 
Debris  due  to  atmospheric  agen¬ 
cies.  —  e-lu'vi-al  (-rtl),  a. 
e-lux'ate  (G-luk'sat),  v.  t.  [e-  4- 


luxate.]  To  dislocate.  Rare. 
E-lu'za-i  (t-ln'zfl-T  ;  -zT).  Bib. 
elv'an( Cl'vrfn), a.  Elvish. Rare. 
elv'en,  n.  [AS.  elfen  a  female 
elf.]  An  elf.  Obs. 
el'ver  (Pl'vSr),  n.  [Same  as 
eel  fare.]  A  young  eel  ;  esp.,  a 
young  conger  eel. 
elves  (<'lvz),  n.,pl.  of  ELF. 
eiv'et  vl'vet),?/.  Dim. of  ei.f.  R. 
El-vi'ra(51-vl'rd),n.  [Sp.rcf.  It. 
Elvira,  F.  Elvire.]  Fern  prop. 
i  name.  Sp.  Elvira  (81-ve'ra). 
elv'iflh-ly.  adv.  of  elvish. 
el'wand.  Var.  of  ellwand. 
e'ly  (e'lY),  r.  i.  To  disappear 
gradually.  Scot. 
el  y-do'ric  (?l'Y-d5'rYk  ;  201),  a. 
[  F.  dudorxque,  i  r  r  e  g.  fr.  Gr. 
eAaiOFoil  4-  vfiaip  water.]  Paint- 
I  mo,  Combining  oil  and  water 
colors:  —  used  of  a  process  intro- 
i  duced  about  17W)  and  so  named 
j  by  the  inventor. 

El  y-ma'is  (vl'Y-ma'Ys).  Bib. 

|  El'y-mas  (Pl'Y-m&s),  n.  Bib. 
S<*e  Bah-Jesus. 

EFy-me'ans  (-me'tfns),  n.  pi.  \ 
El'yot  4 •  Helot. 

El  y-si'i-dae  (CFT-sI'Y-de),  n.  pi. 
(NX.)  See  Elysia.  [elytron.) 

I  el'y-tra.  n.,  pi.  of  elytrum,  | 
el'y-tral  (Pl'Y-trAl),  a.  Of  or 
pert,  to  an  elytrum  ;  elytroid. 
el  v  trig'er-ous  (-trYi'?r-»/s),  a. 


[elytrum  -f  -pei'oas.]  Bearing 
elytra. 

e^y-trin  (51'Y-trYn),  n.  [From 
elytrum.]  The  chitin  compos¬ 
ing  the  covering  of  Coleoptera. 
el  y-tri'tis  (-trl'tYs),  n.  [NL  ; 
elytro-  -f  -itis.]  Med.  Vaginitis, 
el'y-tro-cele",  n.  [elytro-  4-  -cele.] 
=  colhocele.  [elytrum.) 
el'y-tron  (5  l'Y-t  r  n).  Var.  of| 
el'y-tro-plas  ty  (-tro-pltts'tY),  n. 
[elytro-  4-  -plasty.]  Surg.  Any 
plastic  operation  upon  the  vagi¬ 
na.  - plas'tic  (-plfis'tYk),  a. 

el  y-trop-to'sis  (  trbp-tO'sYs),  n. 
NL.  ;  elytro-  4-  Gr.  muxiv;  a 
nlling.]  Prolapse  of  the  vagina. 
eFy-trot'o  my  (-trflt'<i-mY),  n. 
[di/tro-  4-  -to, ni/.]  Colpcitomy. 
el'y-trous  rl'Y-trns),  a.  Elytrul. 
Elz.  Abbr.  Elzevir. 

El-za'bad  ((?l-za'bad  ;  gl'zd- 
bfld).  Bib.  [fin).  Bib.  | 

El  za'phan  (?l-zn'fan  ;  Pl'zd- 
El'ze  bad  (<  l'zo-had).  D.  Bib. 
El'ze-vi'ri-an  (''l//.f-ve'rY-/7n), 
a.  Pertaining  to  or  resembling 
Elzevir  work.  Rare. 
em.  4*  am,  kmk.  [Emma.  | 
Em.  Abbr.  Emanuel  ;  Emily  ; | 
E  M.  Abbr.  Earl  Marshal;  elec¬ 
tromotive  ;  Equitum  Magister 
(L.,  Master  of  the  Horse). 

’em  (£m).  Obs.  or  colloq.  contr. 
of  hem,  them. 


e-mae'er-ate  (f-mas'^r-at),  v.  t. 
tf  i.  [L.  emaceratus  emaciated ; 
e  4-  macerare  to  make  soft.]  To 
emaciate.  Obs.  —  e-macer-a'- 
tlon  (-a'shtfn),  n.  Obs. 
e-ma'ci-ate (5-ma'sh Y-ftt),  a.  [L. 
emaciatus.]  Emaciated  Jlare. 
e-mac 'u-late  (G-mak'fi-lat),  v.  t. 
[L.  e/naculatvs,  p.  p.  of  emacu- 
lare  to  clear  from  spots.  See 
maculate.]  To  clear  from 
spots  or  stains.  Obs.  —  e-mac  - 
u-la'tion  (-la'6hun),  n.  Obs. 
e  ma-ja'gua(n/ma-ha'gwa;  ISO), 
n.  [Amer.  Sp.]  a  =  m  a  .»  a- 
gua.  b  The  mountain  mahoe 
( Pariti  datum),  c  A  smnll 
thymel®aceous  tree  ( Danhnop - 
sis  philippiana )  of  the  We6t  In¬ 
dies. 

em'a-nate,  a.  Emanating.  Rare. 
em  a-na'tion-i  s  m  (-Yz’m),  n. 
Philos.  The  theory  of  creation 
by  means  of  emanation.  —  em  a- 
na/tion-ist.  n. 

em'a  na-tlsm  (Pm'd-nd-tYz’m), 

«.  =  EM  A  NATION  ISM. 

em'a-na-tist  (-tYstb  n.  =  ema- 
nation ist.  —  e  m  a-n  a-ti  s'tic 
(-tYs'tYk).  a. 

e-man 'ci-pate.  a.  [L.  emnnei- 
Htfvs,  p.  p.]  Emancipated.  Rare. 
e-man  cl-pa'ti-o  (rt-man/sl- 
pa'shY-5),  n.  [L.]  Rom.  Law. 
Emancipation. 


food,  f<Tot ;  out,  oil ;  chair  ;  go  ;  sing,  iijk  ;  then,  thin  ;  nature,  verdure  (250) ;  K  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144) ;  boN  ;  yet ;  zh  =  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Guide. 
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e-man'ci-pa'tion-ist  (fc-mSn'sT-pa'shSn-Tst),  n.  An  advo¬ 
cate  of  emancipation. 

Emancipation  Proclamation-  U.  S.  Hist .  A  proclamation 
issued  by  President  Lincoln  on  January  1,  1863,  declaring 
all  slaves  in  the  States  then  in  rebellion  to  be  “  then, 
thenceforward,  and  forever  free.”  A  preliminary  proc¬ 
lamation  had  been  issued  on  the  22d  of  September,  1862, 
giving  warning  of  the  intended  measure. 
e-man'ci-pa-tO  ry  (e-mSn'sT-pa-to-rl),  a.  Pertaining  to 
emancipation,  or  tending  to  effect  emancipation.  G.  EHot . 
e  ma'ni  um  (S-ma'nT-wm),  ??.  [L.  emanare  to  flow  out  -f- 

-iuin.~\  Chem.  A  radioactive  substance  discovered  by 
Giesel  and  now  regarded  as  identical  with  actinium  ;  also, 
an  impure  preparation  of  the  same.  See  actinium  b 
e-mar'gi-nate  (e-mar'jT-nat),  v.  t. ;  -gi-nat'ed  (-nat'Sd) ; 
-gi-nat'ing  (-nat'Tng).  [L.  emarginare;  e  out -f -  margi- 
nare  to  furnish  with  a  margin,  fr.  margo  margin.]  To  take 
away  the  margin  of. 

e-mar'gl  nate  (e-mar'jT-nat)  I  a.  Having  the  margin 
e-mar'gi-nat  ed  (-nat'Sd)  (  notclied  ;  specif.  :  a  Hot. 
Notched  at  the  apex,  as  a  leaf  or  petal.  See  ketuse,  J l lust. 
b  Zool.  (1)  Of  the  tail  of  a  bird,  notched  at  the  end  but 
not  deeply  forked.  (2)  Of  the  wing  quills,  having  the  web 
abruptly  narrowed  near  the  end.  c  Cry.st.  Having  the 
edges  truncated.  —  e-mar'gi-nate-ly,  adv. 
6-mar'gi-na'tion  (-na'sh&n),  n.  Act  of  emarginating,  or 
state  of  being  emarginate. 

e-mas'cu-late  (e-mfts'ku-lat),  v.  t.  ;  e-mas'cu-lat'ed  (-lat'- 
Sd) ;  e-mas'cu-lat'ing  (-lat'Tng).  [L.  emasculare ;  e  -f- 
masculus  male,  masculine.  See  male  masculine.]  1.  To 
deprive  of  virile  or  procreative  power  ;  to  castrate  ;  geld. 

2.  To  deprive  of  masculine  vigor  or  spirit ;  to  weaken  ;  to 
render  effeminate  ;  to  vitiate  by  unmanly  softness. 

Luxury  had  not  emasculated  their  minds.  V.  Knox. 

3.  Ilort.  To  remove  the  androecium  of  (a  flower),  in  the 
process  of  artificial  cross-pollination. 

e-mas'cu-late  (-lat),  a.  Deprived  of  virility  or  vigor  ;  un¬ 
manned  ;  weak.  “  Emasculate  slave.”  Hammond. 

e-mas  cu  la'tion  (-la'shSn),  n.  Act  or  process  of  emascu¬ 
lating,  or  state  of  being  emasculated. 

6-mas'cu-la-tO-ry  (-ld-to-ri),  a.  Serving  or  tending  to 
emasculate  ;  as,  cinasculatory  luxury. 

Em-bal  lo-nu'ri-dm  (5m-b£l'6-nu'rT-de),7?.  pi.  [NL. ;  Gr. 
€,u/3dAAti*/  to  throw  in  -f-  ovpa  tail.]  Zool.  A  large  and  wide¬ 
ly  distributed  family  of  insectivorous  bats  having  the  face 
obliquely  truncated,  no  nose  leaf,  and  the  tail  partly  free, 
either  extending  beyond  the  interfemoral  membrane  or 
appearing  free  on  its  upper  surface.  —  ein-baPlo  nu'rid 
(-rid),  a.  eCr  7i.  —  em  bal  lo-nu'rine  (-nu'rtn;  -rin),  a. 
em  balm'  (6m-bam'),  v.  t. ;  em-balmed'  (-bamd')  ;  em¬ 
balming.  [ME.  embawmen,  F.  embaumer ;  em -  (L.  in) 
-f  batime  balm.  See  balm.]  1.  To  treat  (a  dead  body) 
with  special  preparations,  as  aromatic  oils  or  arsenic,  in 
order  to  preserve  it  from  decay.  See  mummy. 

And  Joseph  commanded  his  servants  the  physicians  to  embalm 
his  father  :  and  the  physicians  embalmed  Israel.  Gen.  1.  2. 

2.  To  fill  or  imbue  with  sweet  odor  ;  to  perfume.  Rare. 

"With  fresh  dews  embalmed  the  earth.  Hilton. 

3.  To  preserve  from  decay  or  oblivion  as  if  with  balm  ;  to 
perpetuate  in  remembrance. 

Those  tears  eternal  that  embalm  the  dead.  Pope. 

Gm-balm'ment  (-ment),  n.  [Cf.  F.  embaumement."]  Actor 
process  of  embalming ;  a  preparation  used  in  embalming, 
em  bank'  (Sm-b&rjk'),  r.  t.  ;  -banked'  (-bSqkt');  -bank'ing. 
[em-  -j-  bank.  Cf.  imbank.]  To  throw  up  a  bank  so  as  to 
confine  or  to  defend  ;  to  protect  by  a  bank,  as  of  earth, 
em-bank'ment  (-m2nt),  n.  1.  Act  of  surrounding  or  de¬ 
fending  with  a  bank. 

2.  A  structure  of  earth,  gravel,  etc.,  raised  to  prevent 
water  from  overflowing  a  level  tract  of  country,  to  retaiu 
water  in  a  reservoir,  or  to  carry  a  roadway,  etc. 
em-bar' (em-biir'),  v.  t. ;  em-barred'  (-bard');  em-bar'- 
ring.  [em- -+•  bar:  cf.  F.  embarrer.  Cf.  embargo.]  1.  To 
bar  or  shut  in  ;  to  inclose  securely  as  with  bars. 

Where  fast  embarred  in  mighty  brazen  wall.  Spenser. 

2.  To  stop  ;  to  hinder  by  prohibition  ;  to  block  up. 

lie  emban’ca  all  further  trade.  Bacon. 

3.  To  bar  legally  ;  to  stop  or  invalidate.  Obs.  or  R. 

©m-bar'go  (Sm-bar'go),  u.  ;  pi.  -goes  (-goz).  [Sp.,  fr.  em- 

bargar  to  arrest,  restrain  ;  em-  (L.  in)  -f-  Sp.  lavra  bar, 
akin  to  F.  barre  bar.  See  bar.]  1.  An  edict  or  order 
of  the  government  prohibiting  the  departure  or  entry  of 
ships  of  commerce  at  ports  within  its  dominions,  called 
a  hostile  embargo  if  laid  on  an  enemy’s  ships,  and  a  civil 
embargo  if  on  domestic  ships.  The  embargo  may  be  ab¬ 
solute,  as  when  laid  upon  an  enemy’s  ships;  or  partial, 
as  for  certain  purposes,  as  when  laid  upon  domestic  ships 
to  prevent  or  control  trade  with  a  particular  country,  or 
a  certain  kind  of  trade. 

2.  Any  prohibition  imposed  by  law  upon  commerce  either 
in  general  or  in  one  or  more  of  its  branches. 

3.  A  stoppage  or  impediment ;  a  prohibition. 

bar'go,  r.  t. ;  em-bar'goed  (-god);  em-bar'go-ing. 

1.  To  lay  or  put  an  embargo  on,  as  ships  or  commerce. 

2.  To  retain  or  seize  for  state  purposes  ;  to  requisition  or 
impound. 

Embargo  Act.  A  United  States  statute,  passed  in  1807,  re¬ 
stricting  clearings  for  foreign  commerce  to  ships  obtain¬ 
ing  special  permission  from  the  President,  and  intended 
to  counteract  the  effect  of  British  and  French  action 


against  United  States  merchant  ships.  Similar  statutes 
were  enacted  in  1812  and  1813. 

em  bark'  (Sm-bark'),  V.  t. ;  em-barked'  (-barkt') ;  em- 
bark'ing.  [F.  embarquer ;  em-  (L.  in)  -j-  barque  bark: 
cf.  Sp.  embarcar ,  It.  imbarcare.  See  bark  a  vessel.]  1.  To 
cause  to  go  on  board  a  vessel  or  boat ;  to  put  on  shipboard. 

2.  To  engage,  enlist,  or  invest  (as  persons,  money,  etc.) 
in  any  affair  ;  as,  he  embarked  his  fortune  in  trade. 

It  was  the  reputation  of  the  sect  upon  which  St.  Paul  em¬ 
barked  his  Balvation.  South. 

em  bark',  v.  i.  1.  To  go  on  board  a  vessel  or  a  boat  for  a 
voyage  ;  as,  the  troops  embarked  for  Lisbon. 

2.  To  engage  in  any  affair. 

Slow  to  embark  in  such  an  undertaking.  Macaulay. 
em  bar  ka'tlon  (Sm'bar-ka'slmn),  n.  1.  Act  of  embark¬ 
ing  ;  as,  the  embarkation  of  troops. 

2.  That  which  is  embarked. 

3.  A  vessel ;  a  ship  or  boat.  Obs.  or  Archaic. 
em-bar'rass  (Sm-bai'as),  v.  t. ;  em-bar'rassed  (-r5st) ; 

em-bar'rass-ing.  [F.  embarrasser  (cf.  It.  imbarazzare , 
Sp.  embarazar ,  Pg.  embarapur,  Pr.  barras  bar) ;  em-  (L. 
in)  -J-  LL.  barra  bar.  See  bar.]  1.  To  hinder  from  free¬ 
dom  of  thought ;  to  perplex  ;  discompose  ;  disconcert ;  as, 
laughter  may  embarrass  an  orator. 

2.  To  hinder  from  liberty  of  movement ;  to  impede ;  hence, 
to  complicate  ;  as,  affairs  are  embarrassed. 

3.  Com.  To  involve  in  difficulties  concerning  money  mat¬ 
ters;  —  said  of  a  person  or  his  affairs  ;  as,  a  man  or  his  busi¬ 
ness  is  embarrassed  when  he  cannot  meet  his  obligations. 
Syn.  —  Mortify,  shame;  discompose,  upset .  put  <>nt .  non¬ 
plus,  dumfound. —  embarrass,  abash,  disconcert,  discom¬ 
fit,  confuse,  confound,  agree  in  the  idea  of  a  derangement  , 
usually  sudden,  of  one’s  mental  processes.  Embarrass 
implies  some  influence  which  impedes  one’s  freedom  of 
thought,  speech,  or  action,  with  resulting  uneasiness  or 
constraint;  as,  to  be  embarrassed  in  the  presence  of 
strangers.  Abash  (see  bashful ,  under  shy)  adds  to  em¬ 
barrass  the  implication  of  utter  loss  of  self-possession, 
often  from  a  sudden  sense  of  inferiority  or  shame;  as,  a 
young  writer  may  be  abashed  in  a  great  author’s  presence. 
^Disconcert  suggests  such  loss  of  presence  of  mind  or  dis¬ 
turbance  of  poise  as  leaves  one  for  the  moment  nonplused  ; 
as,  a  disconcerting  question.  Discomfit  regards  as  per¬ 
manent  the  state  which  disconcert  describes  as  momen¬ 
tary  ;  as,  to  discomfit  an  overconfident  opponent.  Con¬ 
fuse  (as  here  compared  ;  see  puzzle)  and  confound  imply 
temporary  (and  in  the  case  of  con  founds  complete)  sus¬ 
pension  of  all  one’s  powers  (esp.  that  of  speech ;  compare 
dum founded),  often  from  some  amazing  or  overwhelming 
revelation ;  as,  to  conf  use  one’s  faculties  by  a  sudden 
shock,  to  confound  a  criminal  by  the  discovery  of  his 
crime.  Abash,  confound,  and  (as  here  compared)  confuse 
are  somewhat  bookish  terms.  See  surprise,  vexation. 

-Blake  ...  is  an  instance  of  preponderating  soul,  embarrassed, 
at  a  loss,  in  an  era  of  preponderating  mind.  IF.  Pater. 

The  self-conquest  of  her  ascetics,  the  patience  of  her  martyrs, 
the  irresistible  determination  of  her  bishops,  the  joyous  swing  of 
her  advance,  both  exalted  and  abashed  me.  ./*  II.  Newman. 

I  was  too  much  disconcerted  at  this  rebuff,  to  attempt  making 
any  answer.  Mad.  D’Arblay. 

Thirty-three  more  lines  enclosed  !  to  the  utter  discomfiture  of 
the  printer.  Lyron. 

Or  has  the  shock,  so  harshly  given, 

Confused  me  like  the  unhappy  hark 
That  strikes  by  night  a  craggy  shelf, 

And  staggers  blindly  ere  she’sink  ?  Tennyson. 

If  a  man  looks  at  her,  she  is  confounded  ;  and  if  he  speaks  to 
her,  she  is  frightened  out  of  her  wits.  Fielding 

em-bar'rass  ment  (-m£nt),  n.  [Cf.  F.  embairassement.'] 

1.  State  of  being  embarrassed  ;  perplexity  ;  entanglement ; 
hindrance  ;  confusion  or  discomposure  of  mind,  as  from 
not  knowing  what  to  do  or  to  say ;  difficulty  or  perplexity 
arising  from  the  want  of  money  to  pay  debts. 

The  embarrassment  which  inexperienced  minds  have  often  to 
express  themselves  upon  paper.  Irving. 

2.  That  which  embarrasses;  impediment:  encumbrance. 

The  embarrassments  to  commerce  growing  out  of  the  late  reg¬ 
ulations.  Bancroft. 

em-base'  (Sm-bas'),  v.  t.  [em-  -f-  base,  a.  or  v.  t. :  cf.  OF. 
embaissier.~\  To  lower  ;  hence,  to  humble,  discredit,  de¬ 
preciate,  debase,  degrade,  deteriorate,  etc.  Obs.  or  Archaic. 
cm'bas  sage  (em'lvi-saj;  originally  accented  em-bas'sage), 
n.  Archaic.  1.  Embassy.  “A  solemn  embassage."  Bacon. 

Except  your  embassages  have  better  success.  Motley. 

2.  Message,  errand,  business,  or  charge  of  an  ambassador, 
em'bas-sy  (Sm'bd-sT),  n.  ;  pi.- sies  (-sTz).  [OF.  ambassfr, 
embascee,  LL.  ambasciata ,  fr.  ambasciare  for  umbactiare  to 
go  on  a  mission,  fr.  L.  ambactus  vassal,  dependent,  prob. 
of  Celtic  origin,  and  akin  to  L.  ambi-  (see  ambi-)  and  agere 
to  do  (see  agent)  ;  cf.  W.  omaeth  husbandman.  Cf.  am¬ 
bassador.]  1.  The  function  or  position  of  an  ambassador  ; 
the  dispatcli  of  ambassadors  or  envoys  :  ambassy. 

He  sends  the  angels  on  embassies  with  his  decrees.’  Jer.  Taylor. 

2.  The  message,  charge,  or  business  intrusted  to  an  am¬ 
bassador  or  to  envoys. 

3.  The  person  or  persons  sent  as  ambassadors  or  envoys ; 
the  ambassador  and  his  suite  ;  envoys. 

4.  The  residence  or  office  of  an  ambassador. 

em  bat'tle  (5m-b5t'’l),  v.  t. ;  em-bat'tled  (-’Id)  ;  em-bat'- 
tling  (-lTng).  [OF.  embataillier ;  cm-  (L.  in)  -f-  F.  ba- 
taille  battle.  See  battle.]  To  arrange  in  order  of  battle  ; 
to  array  for  battle  ;  also,  to  prepare  or  arm  for  battle. 

One  in  bright  arms  embattled  full  strong.  Spenser. 
em  bat'tle,  v.  t.  [See  battlement.]  To  furnish  with 
battlements.  “  Embattled  house.”  Wordsworth. 


em-bat'tled  (Sm-bat'’ld),  p.  a.  1.  [From  2d  embattle. j 
a  Having  indentions  like  a  battlement.  Obs.  b  Her. 
Having  the  edge  broken  like  battlements; 

—  said  of  a  fess,  bend,  etc. 

2.  [From  1st  embattle.]  Drawn  up  in 
battle  array ;  also,  occupied  by  em¬ 
battled  troops. 

Here  once  the  embattled  farmers  stood 
And  fired  the  shot  heard  round  the  world. 

Emerson. 

em  bay'  (Sm-ba'),  v.  t.  ;  em-bayed'  (-bad'); 
em-bay'ing.  [em-  -}-  1st  bay.']  1.  To  shut  Embattled  Fess. 
in,  or  shelter,  as  in  a  bay  ;  as,  an  embayed  fleet. 

2  To  form  into  a  bay  or  bays  ;  as,  an  embayed  shore, 
em  bay',  V.  t.  [em-  -f-  bay  to  bathe.]  To  bathe  ;  suffuse ; 
to  soothe  or  lull  as  by  bathing.  Obs. 
em-bay'ment  (-m<?nt),  n.  Formation  of  a  bay;  also, a  bay 
or  a  baylike  conforn^ition. 

The  embayments  are  drained  eastward  over  the  plains.  Science. 
em  bed'  (gm-b§d'),  v.  t. ;  em-bed'ded;  em-bbd'ding.  [em-  -j- 
bed.  Cf.  imbed.]  To  lay  as  in  a  bed  ;  to  lay  in  surrounding 
matter;  to  bed ;  as,  to  embed  a  brick  in  mortar;  specif., 
Microscopy,  to  place  (a  substance)  in  a  mass  of  wax, 
paraffin,  or  other  material,  to  give  it  support  while  it  is 
being  cut  by  a  microtome. 

Em  be'li  a  (5m-be'lT-a),  n.  [After  a  German  traveler, 
E mbel .]  Bot.  A  large  genus  of  climbing  or  creeping  myr- 
sinaceous  shrubs,  of  tropical  Asia,  Africa,  and  Australia. 
The  berries  of  E.  ribes  of  Indo-Chma  are  used  as  an  adul¬ 
terant  of  black  pepper,  and  also  medicinally, 
em  bel'lish  (Sm-b81'T.sh),  v.  t. ;  em-bei/lished  (-Tsht) ; 
em-bel'lish-ing.  [ME.  embelisen ,  ernbelisshen ,  F.  embel- 
tir ;  em-  (L.  in)  -f-  bet ,  beau,  beautiful.  See  beauty.] 

1.  To  make  beautiful  or  elegant  as  by  ornaments  ;  to  dec¬ 
orate  ;  adorn  ;  as,  to  embellish  a  book  with  pictures,  a  gar¬ 
den  with  shrubs  and  flowers,  a  style  with  metaphors. 

2.  Hence,  derogatorily,  to  set  out  or  furbish  forth  with 
fanciful  or  fictitious  enlargements ;  as,  this  embellished 
account  is  far  from  the  plain  unvarnished  truth. 

Syn.  —  Beautify,  ornament,  decorate,  deck,  bedeck,  gar¬ 
nish,  enrich,  illustrate.  See  adorn. 

em-bel'lish-ment  (-ment),  n.  [Cf.  F.  embellissement .] 

1.  Act  of  embellishing,  or  state  of  being  embellished. 

2.  That  which  adds  beauty  or  elegance  ;  ornament ;  deco¬ 
ration  ;  as,  pictorial  embellishments. 

The  graces  and  embellishments  of  the  exterior  man.  I.  Taylor. 
em'ber  (Sm'ber),  7i.  [ME.  emmeres ,  emeres ,  AS.  Emerge; 
akin  to  Icel.  eimyrja,  Dan.  emmer ,  MHG.  eimere  ;  cf.  Icel. 
eimr  vapor,  smoke.]  A  lighted  coal,  smoldering  amid 
ashes ;  in  the  plural,  usually  the  smoldering  remains  of  a 
fire.  44  He  rakes  hot  embers."  Dryden. 

em'ber,  a.  [ME.  ymber,  AS.  ymbren,  ymbryne ,  prop.,  run¬ 
ning  around,  circuit;  ymbe  around  -f  ryne  a  running,  fr. 
rinnan  to  run.  See  ambi-;  run.]  R.  C.  &  Any.  Ch. 
Designating,  or  pertaining  to,  days  set  apart  for  fasting 
and  prayer  in  each  of  the  four  seasons  of  the  year.  The 
Council  of  Placentia  (A.  d.  1095)  appointed  for  ember  days 
the  Wednesday,  Friday,  and  Saturday  after  the  first 
Sunday  in  Lent,  after  Whitsuntide,  after  the  14th  of  Sep¬ 
tember,  and  after  the  13tli  of  December.  The  weeks  in 
which  these  days  fall  are  called  ember  weeks. 
em  bez'zle  (em-bgz'’l),  r.  t.  ;  em-bez'zled  (-’Id)  ;  em-bez'- 
zlino  (-lTng).  [AF.  embeseiller  to  destroy  ;  cf.  OF.  besil- 
lier  to  maltreat,  ravage,  destroy.  Cf.  bezzle.]  1.  To 
„  make  away  with  ;  to  steal ;  also,  to  mutilate  or  falsify  (a 
document  or  the  like).  Obs. 

2.  To  lessen  ;  hence,  to  weaken;  squander  ;  dissipate.  Obs. 

3.  To  appropriate  fraudulently  to  one’s  own  use,  as  prop¬ 
erty  intrusted  to  one’s  care  ;  to  apply  to  one’s  private  uses 
by  a  breach  of  trust ;  as,  to  embezzle  money  held  in  trust. 
Syn.  — See  steal. 

em  bez'zle  ment  (-ment),  n.  Act  of  embezzling  ;  the 
fraudulent  appropriation  of  property  by  a  person  to  whom 
it  has  been  intrusted,  as  of  an  employer’s  money  by  his 
clerk,  or  of  public  funds  by  the  officer  having  them  in 
charge.  Embezzlement  differs  from  larceny  in  that  in  the 
former  case  the  property  is  already  in  tlie  wrongdoer’s 
possession.  Embezzlement  is  now  made  indictaole  by 
statute  ;  but  under  the  technical  rules  of  the  English  com¬ 
mon  law  it  was  not  a  criminal  offense,  because  the  posses¬ 
sion  by  the  wrongdoer  was  lawfully  acquired.  At  the 
Roman  Dutch  law  embezzlement  is  a  species  of  theft. 

Em  bi-O-tOC'i-daB  (5m'bI-o-t5B'T-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.  ;  Gr. 
e/x/Sios  in  life  -j-  toko?  a  bringing  forth,  offspring.]  A 
family  of  viviparous  acanthopterygian  fishes;  the  surf 
fishes  (see  surf  fish).  —  em  bi-ot'o*  cid  (-5t'o-sTd),  a.  &  n. 

—  em  bi-ot'o-coid  (-5t'6-koid),  a.  <t*  n. 

em-bit'ter  (em-blt'er),  v.  t. ;  em-bit'tered  (-erd) ;  em-bit'- 
ter-ing.  To  make  bitter  or  more  bitter  ;  to  excite  bitter 
feelings  or  animosities  in  ;  to  exacerbate, 
em-blaze'  (Sm-blaz'),  v.  t.  ;  em  blazed'  (-hlazd') ;  em-blaz'- 
ing  (-blaz'Tng).  [em-  -}-  blaze  to  make  public.]  To  set 
forth  in,  or  adorn  with,  heraldic  devices  ;  to  blazon  or  em¬ 
blazon  ;  hence,  to  adorn  sumptuously  ;  to  embellish  ;  also, 
to  portray  conspicuously  ;  to  celebrate. 

The  imperial  ensign.  .  .  .  streaming  to  the  wind, 

With  gems  and  golden  luster  rich  emblazed.  Milton. 

em  blaze',  v.  t.  1.  To  illuminate,  as  by  a  blaze  ;  to  cause 
to  blaze  with  light. 

2.  To  set  in  a  blaze  ;  to  kindle. 


e-man'ci-paVist  ( P-man'sT-pat'- 

J9t),  n.  =  EM  A  NCI  I*  1ST. 

e-man 'ci  pa- tive  (-pMYv\  a. 
Tending  to  emancipate.  Ran . 
e-man'ei-pa  tor  (C-miInr8l-pri/- 
t5r),  n.  [L.J  One  who  emanci¬ 
pates. 

e-man'ei-pa' tress,  -trix.  n.  A 

female  emancipator.  Pare. 
e-man'ci-piBt  ( P-man'KT-pYst), 
n.  A  freed  convict.  Australia. 
e^an-dib'u-late,  a  [e-  +  man- 
dibulnte..  1  Zonl.  Without  well- 
developed  mandibles  ;  without 
a  lower  jaw. 

e-mane',  v.i.Sc  t.[\j. emanare:  cf. 
F.  tt/naner.")  To  emanate.  Obs. 
eminence.  eminence. 
emang-  +  among. 
emanges  *f*  amongst. 
e-mar'eid  (C-miir'sYd).  a.  Tc- 
4-  L.  m  a  rc  id  us  withered.] 
Flaccid  or  wilted.  Ohs.  or  R. 

E  mar  gin 'u-la  (e'm  ii  r-j  Y  n'fi- 
ld),  n.  [NL.  See  km  aroinate.] 
Zonl.  A  genus  of  rhipidoglossate 
gastropods  of  the  family  Fissu- 


rellid®,  having  a  limpetlike  or 

caplike  shell  with  a  marginal 
slit  or  sinus  for  the  anal  tube, 
e-mas'cu-la-tive  (t-m&s'kfl-lft- 
tYv),  a.  Tending  to  emasculate, 
e  mas'eu  la  tor  (-lu/t5r),  n.  [L.] 
One  that  emasculates, 
e-maun'ch^.  a.  [F.  emmancht.) 
Her.  Divided  into  pile-shaped 
portions;  —  said  of  a  shield.  Obs. 
emayle.  esmayle. 
em-bace'.  kmbase. 
em  ba-dom'e-try,  w.  [Gr.  ep.p<x- 
&ov  by  land  -f  -metry ;  cf.  Gr. 
ffA^afiouerpiKo?.]  Measure¬ 
ment  of  land.  Obs. 
em-bail'.  v.  t.  To  inclose  in  a 
hail  or  ring.  Obs. 
em-bain',  r.  t.  [OF.  embaignier."] 
To  bathe  :  soak.  Ohs. 
em-bale'.  em-tall',  r.  t.  [Cf.  F. 
emhuller.  Se-  2d  bale.]  To  hnle: 
to  wrap.  Obs.  fOb«.  I 

em-ball',  v.  t.  To  encircle.! 
em-baim'er,  n.  One  that  em¬ 
balms. 

em-bank'ment,  n.  A  banking 


speculation  ;  a  bank  account. 

Obs.  <>>!'.  i). 

em-ban'nered,  a.  Imbannered. 
|l  em-bar  ca-de'ro  (£  m-b  ii  r'k  Li- 
tba'rb;  146),//.  [Sp.,  fr.  embarcar 
to  embark.]  A  wharf  or  quay, 
em  bar-ca'tion.  Var.  of  em¬ 
barkation. 

em-barge',  v.  Sr  v.  t.  [Sp.  em¬ 
bargo  detention.]  Embargo.  Obs. 
em-barge',  v.  t.  To  put  into  a 
barge.  R.  —  em-barge'ment.  //. 
em-bark'ment.  //.  [Cf.  F.  em- 
bamue-nent.]  Embarkation.  R. 
em  barkt'.  Embarked.  R<fi.  Sp. 
em-barque'.  embark. 
em-bar'ras,  n.  [F.]  Embarrass¬ 
ment.  Obs. 

1  em  bar  r as'  de,  or  des.  r  i - 
chesses'  (aN/bd/ra' d?  (da)  re'- 
shCs'i.  [F.]  An  embarrassment 
of  riches. 

em  barTas'  du.  or  de.  choix' 
(dvi,  de,  shw  *').  [F.]  Embar¬ 
rassment  of  choice, 
em-bar'rass.  //.  [F.  embai'ras.'] 
Embarrassment.  Obs. 


em-bar'rassed-ly  (5  m-b  ft  r'tl  s  t- 

lY),  adv.  of  embarrassed ,  p.  p. 
em-bar'rass-ing-ly,  adv.  of  •■m- 
barrassing,  p.  pr.  [5p.[ 

em-bar'rast.  Embarrassed.  22<y’.| 
em-bar'rel.  v.  t.  See  1st  en-,  1. 
em-bar'ren,  v.  t.  To  make  bar¬ 
ren.  Obs. 

em  fcar-ri-ca'do.  r.  t.  [See  em-  ; 
barricade.]  To  barricade.  Obs. 
em-base'ment.  n.  [From  em- 

BASK,  (.1  See -MENT. 

em  bas-sade'.  f  amhassade. 
em-bas'sa-dor  (Pm-hfiB'd-d?r). 

Var.  of  AMBASSADOR. 

em-bas  sa-do'ri-al  Var.  of  am¬ 
bassadorial.  [BASS  a  DR  ESS.  I 
em-bas 'sa-dress.  Var.  of  am- I 
em-bas'sa-dry  4  ambassadry. 
em  bas  sa  to'ri-al,  //.  Ambassa¬ 
dorial.  Obs.  [trix.  Ohs.\ 

em-bas  'sa  trix.  //.  An  nmbassn-l 
em-b's'si-ate.  //.  Embassy.  Obs. 
em  bas'tioned  ( {'•m-bfts'enilnd), 
/>.  a.  See  en-,  1. 

em  ba-te'ri  on(Fm/bd-te'rY-rtn'), 
I  n.  [Gr.  ep.PaTr,pioi'.]  A  Greek 


war  song,  sung  on  the  march  to 
the  accompaniment  of  flutes, 
em-bathe'.  Var.  of  im bathe. 
em-bat'tle,  r.  i.  To  be  arrayed 
lor  battle.  Obs.  [mknt.| 

em-bat't  e-ment,  n.  =  battle-| 
Emb'den.  Var.  of  Em  den. 
Embden  groats.  Crushed  oats, 
em'be.  j*  cm  be.  [Obs.  j 

em-beam',  ?•-  t.  To  beam  upon. | 
em  bed ' ment,  //.  See -ment. 
em-beg'gar.  v.  t.  See  en-,  2. 
em'be-lif,  a.  [OF.  en  hi  lit',  en 
beslif.~\  Oblique.  Obs  — adv. 
Obliquely.  Obs.  [bellishes.  I 

em  bel'lish-er.  n.  One  that  em-| 
em-bel'llsht.  Embellished.  R.Sj>. 
era-bench',  r.  t.  See  en-,  1. 
em'ber-goose  .  n.  [Cf.  Norw. 
ember-guos.  har-imoer,  Icel. 
himbrin ,  himhrimi.)  The  great 
northern  diver.  fCM>*.  I 

em'ter-inga.  //.  pi.  Ember  days.  | 
Em  ber-i'za  (P  m'b  5  r-T'z  d),  n. 
[NL.,  fr.  Swiss  G.  emmeritz , 
equiv.  to  G.  emmerling,  fr.  am- 
mersk  bunting.]  Zool.  The  genus 


consisting  of  the  typical  bunt¬ 
ings.  This  genus  is  usually  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  finch  family,  but 
sometimes  made  the  type  of  a 
separate  family.  Em  ber  iz'l-das 
(-Yz'Y-de).or  subfamily,  Eraber- 
i-zi'n®  (-1-zT'ne).  -  em  ber-i'- 
zine  (-T'zYn ),  a. 

emberlucock.  r.  t.  [F.  emberlu- 
coquer.]  To  confuse  :  bewilder. 
Ohs.  [od.  Rare.  I 

em'ber-tide/,  n.  An  ember  peri-| 
em-bet'ter,  r.  t.  To  better.  Obs. 
em-bez'l.  Embezzle.  Ref.  Sp. 
em-bez'ld.  Embezzled.  Ref.  Sp • 
em-bez'zler  (?  m-b  P  z'l  C  r),  n. 
One  who  embezzles, 
em  bil'low.  r.  t.  To  uplift  as  on 
a  billow.  Obs. 

em-bind',  r.  t.  To  bind.  Obs. 
em-bit'ter-er,  n.  One  that  em¬ 
bitters. 

em-tit'ter-ment  //.  See -ment. 
Em'bla  (Sm'blii),  n.  [Icel.] 
Norse  Myth.  See  Ask,  n. 
em-blanch',  r.  t.  [OF.  emblan- 
chir .]  To  whiten.  Obs. 


ale,  senate,  cSre,  Jim,  occount,  arm,  ask,  sofa  ;  eve,  Svent,  find,  recent,  maker;  ice,  111 ;  old,  6bey,  orb,  6dd.  s5ft,  connect ; 

I  Foreign  Word.  +  Obsolete  Variant  of.  +  combined  will*.  =  eqiiuls. 


use,  unite,  urn,  up,  circus,  menu ; 
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em-bla'zon  (8m-bla'z’n),  v.  t. ;  em-bla'zoned  (-z’nd) ;  em- 
bla'zon-ing.  [em-  -f  blazon.]  1.  To  depict  or  represent ; 
—  said  of  heraldic  bearings.  See  blazon,  v.  t.,  3. 

2.  To  deck  or  picture  in  bright  colors  ;  to  set  off  conspic¬ 
uously  ;  to  display  sumptuously  or  with  embellishment ; 
also,  to  celebrate ;  extol. 

The  walls  were  .  .  .  emblazoned  with  legends.  Prescott 
em-bla'zoil-ry  (-n),  n.;  pi.  -ries  (-rlz).  Act  or  art  of 
emblazoning  ;  emblazoned  figures  ;  brilliant  decoration,  as 
pictures  or  figures  on  shields,  standards,  etc. 

Thine  ancient  standard’s  rich  emblazonry.  Trench. 
em'blem  (Sm'blSm),  n.  [L.  emblema ,  -at is,  that  which  is 
put  in  or  on,  inlaid  work,  fr.  Gr.  eppXiyxo.  a  thing  put  in 
or  on,  fr.  epfidWeiu  to  throw,  lay,  put  in  ;  evin  -f-  /3aAAeu/ 
to  throw  :  c  i.V.embleme.  See  in  ;  parable.]  1.  Inlay; 
inlaid  or  mosaic  work.  Obs. 

2  A  visible  sign  of  an  idea  ;  an  object,  or  the  figure  of  an 
object,  symbolizing  and  suggesting  another  object,  or  an 
idea,  by  natural  aptness  or  by  association ;  a  figurative 
representation ;  a  symbol ;  as,  a  balance  is  an  emblem  of 
justice  ;  a  scepter,  the  emblem  of  sovereignty  or  power. 
“  His  cicatrice,  an  emblem  of  war.”  Shak. 

3.  A  picture  accompanied  with  a  motto,  a  set  of  verses,  or 
the  like,  intended  as  a  moral  lesson  or  meditation.  In  the 
17tli  century  much  attention  was  given  to  the  composition 
of  such  emblems ,  and  many  collections  were  published. 

Sy  n.  —Sign,  device,  badge,  figure,  image,  prototype.—  Em¬ 
blem,  symbol,  type,  token  agree  in  the  idea  of  a  significant 
representation.  An  emblem  is  a  visible  object  represent¬ 
ing  another  by  a  natural  suggestion  of  characteristic 
qualities,  or  by  a  habitual  or  recognized  association ;  as, 
a  circle,  having  no  beginning  or  end,  is  an  emblem  of  eter¬ 
nity,  the  dove  is  the  emblem  of  peace,  a  flag  is  the  emblem 
of  its  country ;  “  Like  emblems  of  infinity  the  trenched 
waters  run  from  sky  to  sky  ”  (Tennyson).  A  symbol  may 
be  entirely  arbitrary  or  conventional  (as  in  the  case  of  alge¬ 
braic,  astronomical,  typographical  symbols,  and  the  like); 
as  a  synonym  for  emblem  (with  which  it  is  often  inter¬ 
changeable,  as,  “  Be  still  a  symbol  of  immensity  ;  a  firma¬ 
ment  reflected  in  a  sea,”  Keats)  the  word  frequently  sug¬ 
gests  profounder  or  more  recondite  significance  ;  as,  “  In 
a  symbol  there  is  concealment  and  yet  revelation.  .  .  .  The 
universe  is  but  one  vast  symbol  of  God  ”  (Carlyle).  Type, 
as  here  compared,  stresses  the  idea  of  representative  char¬ 
acter,  and  often  implies  prefigurement  (compare  ant  it  ype) ; 
as,  “  one  mind, the  type  of  all, the  moveless  wave  w  hose  calm 
reflects  all  unpving  tilings  that  are  ”  (Shelley) ;  Joshua  was 
a  type  of  Christ.  A  token  is  a  symbol  which  serves  esp.  as 
a  memorial  or  a  guarantee ;  as,  “  I  do  set  my  bow  in  the 
cloud,  and  it  shall  be  for  a  token  of  a  covenant  between  me 
aud  the  earth  ”  (Gen.  ix.  13) ;  “  Give  me  some  token  for  the 
surety  of  it”  (Shak.).  See  prototype,  pattern,  sign. 

em'blem,  v.  t.  To  represent  by  an  emblem  ;  to  image. 

I  fancy,  he  did  not  think  that  the  poor  image  his  own  hands 
had  made  was  God  ;  but  that  God  was  emblemed  bv  it,  that  God  | 
was  in  it  some  way  or  other.  “  Carlyle. 

II  em  bie'ma  (5m-ble'md),  n.;  pi.  emblemata  (-blSm'd-td  ; 
-ble'ma-td).  [L.l  Archseol.  An  inlaid  ornament,  or  one 
in  relief  on  a  surface. 

em'blem-at'ic  (gm'blem-St'ik)  j  a.  [Cf.  F.  emblemaligue.] 
em  blem  at'l  Cal  (-T-kftl)  )  Pertaining  to,  contain¬ 
ing,  or  consisting  in,  an  emblem  ;  symbolic  ;  representing 
as  an  emblem  ;  as,  emblematic  language  or  ornaments  ;  a 
crown  is  emblematic  of  royalty. — cm  blem-at'i-cal  ly, 
adv.  —  em  blem-at'i-cal-ness,  n. 

em  blem'a-tlst  (Sm-blSm'd-tist),  n.  A  writer  or  inventor 
of  emblems.  Rare.  Heywood. 

em-blem'a-tize  ( -tlz),  v.  t. ;  -tized  (-tlzd) ;  -tiz'ing  (-tiz'- 
Tng).  To  represent  by  or  as  by  an  emblem  ;  to  symbolize. 

Anciently  the  sun  was  commonly  emblematized  by  a  starry  or 
radiate  figure.  Bj>.  Hurd. 

em'ble-ment  (Sm'ble-m£nt),  n.  [OF.  emblaement ,  fr.  em¬ 
it, 'a  er,  embleer ,  to  sow  with  corn,  F.  emblaver ,  fr.  LL.  im- 
bladare  ;  in-  -j-  LL.  bladum  grain,  whence  F.  ble. ]  Law. 
The  growing  crop  or  vegetable  growth,  or  profits  of  a 
crop,  which  has  been  sown  or  planted;  — usually  in  the  pi. 
The  produce  of  grass  growing  from  old  roots,  of  trees,  or 
the  like,  is  not  an  emblement. 

Emblements  may  lawfully  be  severed  from  the  soil,  and  re¬ 
moved  by  the  tenant  whose  industry  has  produced  them,  <$•  his 
representatives,  on  the  termination  of  his  tenancy,  provided  that 
such  termination  was  caused  by  un  event  which  ne  ennnot  he 
reasonably  held  to  huve  foreseen.  Stephen's  Comm. 

em'blic  (Sm'blTk),  n.  [Bengali  amlika.]  An  East  Indian 
euphorbiaceous  tree  ( Phyllanthus  emblica),  which  yields 
the  gray  myrobalans. 

em-blos'som  (?ni-bl5s'd.tn),  v.  t.  To  cover  or  adorn  with 
blossoms.  “  White  emblossomed  spray.”  J.  Cunningham. 
em  bod'l-ment  (8in-bod'i-mcnt),  n.  Act  of  embodying,  or 
state  of  being  embodied  ;  also,  that  which  embodies  or  is 
embodied  ;  representation  in,  or  investiture  w  ith,  a  body  ; 
incorporation  ;  incarnation  ;  as,  the  embodiment  of  cour¬ 
age,  or  of  courtesy  ;  the  embodiment  of  true  piety, 
em  bod'y  (-T),  v.  t. ;  -bod'eed  (-Id) ;  -bod'y-ing.  1.  To  give 
a  body  to  (a  spirit) ;  to  invest  with  a  body  ;  to  incarnate. 

Devils  embodied  and  disembodied.  Scott. 

2.  Hence  :  a  To  render  material  or  sensual  ;  to  deprive 
of  spirituality.  Rare,  b  To  render  concrete  and  definite  ; 
to  give  a  specific  or  material  form  to ;  as,  to  embody  a  con¬ 
ception  in  a  work  of  art ;  to  embody  thought  in  words. 

3.  To  cause  to  become  a  body  or  part  of  a  body  ;  to  collect 
into  an  aggregate  or  to  form  into  an  organism  ;  to  incor¬ 
porate  or  to  organize  ;  as,  to  embody  a  treaty  in  a  law  ;  to 


embody  a  group  of  states  in  a  federal  government ;  to  em¬ 
body  troops,  that  is,  to  form  a  military  body. 

4.  Painting.  To  represent  in  the  human  or  animal  form,  as 
an  abstraction;  as,  embodied  virtue,  embodied  philosophy, 
etc.;  to  personify. 

em  bod'y  (Sm-b5d'T),  v.  i.  To  unite  in  a  body,  mass,  or  col¬ 
lection  ;  to  coalesce  ;  to  form  an  organization.  Now  Rare. 
eru-bog'  (Sm-bog'),  v.  t.  To  sink  into  a  bog  ;  to  mire, 
em-bold'on  (Sm-bol'd’n),  v.  t.  ;  em-bold'ened  (-d’ud)  ;  em- 
bold'en-ing.  To  give  boldness  or  courage  to  ;  to  encourage. 

The  self-conceit  which  emboldened  him  to  undertake  this  dun- 
gerous  office.  Scott. 

em-boi'ic  (8m-b51'Tk),  a.  [See  embolus,  embolism.]  1.  Em- 
bolismic. 

2.  Med.  Of  or  pertaining  to  an  embolus  or  embolism. 

3.  Embryol.  Pushing  or  growing  in  ;  —  applied  to  the  typ¬ 
ical  form  of  invagination  or  gastrulation  in  which  one  part 
appears  to  be  pushed  into  the  other.  See  invagination. 

em  bol'i  form  (6m-b51'T-f6rm),  a.  [ embolus  -{-  -form.'] 
Med.  Resembling,  or  of  the  nature  of,  an  embolus, 
em'bo  li3m  (Sm'bo-lTz’in),  7i.  [L.  embolismus ,  fr.  Gr.  ep/3o- 
Aioyxds*  or  e/xjSoAt/xo?  intercalated,  fr.  ep/3aAAeip  to  throw  or 
put  in,  insert :  cf.  F.  embolisme.  See  emblem.]  1.  Inter¬ 
calation  ;  insertion  of  days,  months,  or  years,  in  an  account 
of  time,  for  regularity  ;  as,  the  embolism  of  a  lunar  month 
in  the  Greek  year;  also,  the  time  intercalated.  Johnson. 

2.  Med.  The  occlusion  of  a  blood  vessel  by  an  embolus. 
Embolism  in  the  brain  often  produces  sudden  unconscious¬ 
ness  and  paralysis. 

em  bo-lis'mic  (-liz'mTk)  }  a.  Pert,  to,  or  formed  by,  in- 
em  bo  lis'mi  cal  (-mT-k&l)  j  terealation;  intercalated;  as, 
an  embolismic  year,  i.  e.,  the  year  in  which  there  is  inter¬ 
calation  of  a  month. 

embolDmic  year,  the  period  of  13  lunar  months,  or  384  days, 
em'bo  lite  (Sm'bo-lit),  n.  [From  Gr.  something 

thrown  in  between.]  Min.  Native  chloride  and  bromide 
of  silver,  resembling  cerargyrite. 

em-boTi-um  (Sm-bo'lT-fim),  n.  ;  pi.  -lia  (-d).  [NL.  See 
embolus.]  Zo'nl.  A  narrow  piece  on  the  costal  margin  of 
the  corium  of  the  wings  of  certain  Heteroptera. 
em'bo  lum  (Sm'bo-lum),  em'bo  Ion  (-15n),  n.;  L.  pi.  -la 
(-la).  [L.  embolum,  or  Gr.  e/x/SoAor.]  1 .  Class.  Antiq.  The 
beak  of  an  ancient  w  arship,  used  in  ramming. 

2.  Med.  =  embolus.  Obs. 

em'bo-lus  (-Ids),  n.  ;  pi.  -li  (-11).  [L.,  fr.  Gr.  e/x/SoAos  any¬ 
thing  pointed  so  as  to  be  put  or  thrust  in,  fr.  ep/3aAAeir. 
See  emblem.]  1.  Mech.  Something  inserted,  as  a  wedge  ; 
the  piston  or  sucker  of  a  pump  or  syringe. 

2.  Med.  A  plug  brought  by  the  blood  current  and  lodged 
in  a  blood  vessel  so  as  to  obstruct  the  circulation.  It  con¬ 
sists  usually  of  a  clot  of  fibrin,  a  shred  from  a  morbid 
growth,  a  globule  of  fat,  air  bubbles,  or  a  microorganism, 
em'bo-ly  (em'bo-li),  n.  [Gr.  cp/SoAr)  a  putting  into.]  Em¬ 
bryo/.  Embolic  invagination.  See  invagination. 

II  em' bon  point'  (aN'bbN'p'vSN'),  n.  [F.,  fr.  en  bon  point 
in  good  condition.]  Plumpness  of  person  ;  stoutness, 
em  bos'om  (Sm-bdoz'dm),  v.  t. ;  em-bos'omed  (-wind) ;  em- 
bos'om-ing.  Also  imbosom.  1.  To  take  into,  or  place  in, 
the  bosom  ;  to  cherish  ;  foster. 

Glad  to  embosom  his  affection.  Spenser. 

2.  To  inclose  or  surround  ;  to  shelter  closely. 

His  house  embosomed  in  the  grove.  Tope. 

em  boss'  (5ni-b5s'j,  r.  t.  ;  em-bossed'  (-bbst')  or  embost  ; 

em-boss'ing.  [Cf.  OF.  bos,  bois,  wood,  forest.]  1.  To  hide 
or  conceal  in  a  thicket ;  to  imboslc.  Obs. 

In  the  Arabian  woods  embost.  Milton. 

2.  To  exhaust  (a  hunted  animal)  by  the  chase  ;  to  drive  to 
extremities;  also,  to  make  to  foam  at  the  mouth.  Obs. 

3.  To  cover  with  foam.  Obs.  or  Poetic. 

em  boss',  v.  i.  To  hide  in  a  copse  or  a  w  ood.  Obs. 
em  boss',  r.  t.  [Of  uncertain  origin.]  To  inclose ;  in- 

sheatlu*.  Obs.  Spenser. 

em  boss'  (Sui-bfis'),  v.  t.  [c/n-  (L.  in)  -f-  boss :  cf.  OF.  em- 
bocer.]  1  To  cause  to  swell  or  protrude,  or  to  make  swell¬ 
ings  on  ;  to  inflate.  Obs. 

2.  To  raise  the  surface  of  into  bosses  or  protuberances  ; 
particularly,  to  ornament  with  raised  work. 

3.  To  raise  in  relief  from  a  surface,  as  an  ornament,  a  head 
on  a  coin,  or  the  like. 

Flowers  .  .  .  embosse<l  upon  a  purple  ground.  Scott 

4.  Hence,  to  adorn  or  embellish  with  rich  ornamentation, 
em  bou  chure'  (aN'boo'shur'),  n  [F.,  fr.  embouchcr  to 

put  to  the  mouth  ;  em-  (L.  in)  -f-  bouche  the  mouth.  Cf. 
embogue,  debouch.]  1.  The  mouth  of  a  river  ;  also,  the 
mouth  of  a  cannon,  an  embrasure,  or  the  like. 

2.  Music,  a  The  mouthpiece  of  a  wind  instrument,  b  The 
shaping  of  the  lips  to  the  mouthpiece. 

The  player's  lips  vibrate  against  the  mouthpiece  [of  the  horn], 
nt  a  speed  governed  by  the  length  of  the  tube,  the  pressure  of 
his  breath,  and  the  firmness  which  lie  uses  in  making  his  em¬ 
bouchure.  Firm  lips  and  hurd  blowing  produce  the  higher  har¬ 
monics.  A.  Elson. 

em-bow'  (em-bo'),  v.  -bowed' (-bod');  -bow'ing.  1.  To 
bend  into  a  bow  .  hence,  to  form  into  an  arch. 

With  gilded  horns  embotoed  like  the  moon.  Spenser. 
2.  To  encircle  or  ensphere.  Obs. 
cm-bowed'  (-bod'),  p.  a.  Bent  like  a  bow  ;  curved  ;  con¬ 
vex  ;  arched;  vaulted;  specif.,  Her. ,  of  the  arms  and 
legs,  having  the  elbow  or  knee  bent  to  the  dexter. 


em  blaz'er  (?m-blaz'?r),  n.  One 
that  emblazes.  (blazons.] 

em  bla'zon-er,  n.  One  that  em-| 
em-bla'zon-ment,  n.  See  -m  knt. 
em'blem  at'i-cize  (tUn'ldcm-ftt'- 
Y-sTz),  v.  t.  To  render  emblem¬ 
atic.  Rare. 

em'blem-a-tol  'o-gy  ( -d-tfil '£>-  i Y), 
n.  Scientific  study  or  description 
of  emblems.  Rare.  [Ohs.  | 
era-blem'ish,  v.  t.  To  blemish. | 
em'blem-ist,  n.  An  emblematist. 
Obs.  (atize.  Rare.  I 

em'blem  ize,  v.  t.  To  emblem- 1 
em-bli8B'.  r.  t.  To  bless  ;  make 
blissful.  Obs.  [bloom  to.  Ohs.  I 
em-bloom',  v.  t.  To  impart  | 
em-bod'i-«r,  n.  One  that  em¬ 
bodies.  (Obx.  I 

em ^bogue','1. ».  To  disembogue.  | 
em  boli',  r.  t.  $c  ' ■  To  boil  or 
cause  to  boil  as  with  rage.  Obs. 
II  em  boite'ment  (ii  N'b  w  i\  t'- 
TURN'),  u.  [F.,  fr.  einholter  to 
fit  in,  insert :  en  in  +  boltr  box.] 
Jiiol.  Incasement.  —  em  boite'- 
menfc'  the  o  ry.  =  incasement 
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em'bo-lae'mi-a  or  -le'mi-a  (f  m'- 
b5-le'niT-d).  n.  [NL.  ;  embolus 
-f-  -frmia.]  Med.  Abnormal  state 
of  the  blood  caused  by  emboli, 
em-bold',  v.  t.  To  embolden. 
Obs.  [boldens.l 

em-bold'en-er,  n.  One  that  eni-| 
em'bo-le^  (Cm'b«5-le),  n.  [NL., 
fr.  Gr.  e/x/3oAi7  a  putting  into 
place]  a  Biol.  =  km  roly,  b 
Reduction  of  a  dislocated  limb, 
em  bo-le'mi-a,  n.  [NL.]  Var.  of 
EMROL.EM1A. 

em'bo-li,  ;>/.  of  embolus. 
em'bo-liB'ir.al  ( gm'bo-lYz'mtfl), 
a.  Embolismic.  Obs. 
em  bo-lis-m^t'ic  (-lYz-mfit'Yk), 
-i-cal  (-Y-kdl),  a.  Embolismic. 
em  bo-lia'muB  (Pm'bfi-lYz'mils), 
n.  [L.l  1.  Embolism.  Obs. 

2.  Err/.  The  prayer  «  xpanding 
upon  one  or  both  of  the  last  pe¬ 
titions  of  the  Lord's  Prayer,  in¬ 
tercalated  in  ancient  liturgies 
between  them  and  theDoxology. 
em-bolne',  ?*.  t.  [em-  +  bolne .] 
To  cause  to  swell.  Obs. 


em  bo-lom'er-iBm  ( fMu'br-lttm'- 

5r-Yz’m),  n.  Diplospondy lism. 
em  bo-lom'er-ous  (-?7b),  a.  [Gr. 
ep/SoAo?  any  tiling  pointed  so  as 
to  be  thrust  in  -f  -merous.]  Zool. 
Diplospondylic. 

em '  bo-lo-pha '  b1- a  ( P m' b«5-l n-f a  '- 
zhY-d  :  -zY-d),  n.  [NL.  ;  Gr.  fu- 
/3oA o?  +  -phasia. J  Rhet.  I'se 
of  sonorous  but  meaningless 
words.  Rare.  [  Obs.  I 

em-bol'ster.  v.  t.  To  pad  out.  I 
em-bon'dage.  v.  t.  To  subject  to 
bondage.  Obs. 

em-bor'der.  v.  t.  [em-  (L.  in)  -f 
border.)  To  inclose  with  a  bor¬ 
der:  to  edge.  Obs.  [a  thicket.  | 
em  bos'.  emboss, conceal  in, 
em  boB-ca'ta,  n.  Erron.  spelling 
of  It.  imboscata,  nmbuseade. 
em-boRB',  ».  A  knob;  a  boss.  obs. 
em-boBs'age,  n.  See -age. 
em  bossed'  ( 'Tn-bBst'),  j>.  p.  of 
emboss.  —  emboasod  cypress. 
=  WATER  PINE.  [bosses. | 

em-bosB'er.  n.  One  that  em-| 
em-boBB'ment,  n.  See-MENT. 


em-boBt'.  Embossed.  Ref.  Sp. 
em-boB'ture  (o  m-b  b  s'ffi’r),  n. 
Embossment.  Archaic. 
em-bot'tle.  r.  t.  'J’o  bottle.  Rare. 
||  em  fcouche'ment'  (a.N'bobsb  - 
mux'  ;  gm-booHh'mt'nt).  [F.] 

=  EMBOPCIIt'KE. 

embouchier.  +  embopchpre. 
em-bound',  pret.  &r  p.  p.  of  em- 
BIND.  Obs. 

em-bow'eld.  Emboweled.  R.  Sp. 
em-bow'e  -er.  em  bow'el-ler,  n. 
One  who  disembowels, 
em-bow'el-ment.  n.  See  -ment. 
em  bow'erd  I'inhoM'ered.  R.  Sp. 
em-bow'er  ment, /».  See-MENT. 
em  bowl',  >■.  t.  Sc  i.  To  form  like 
a  bowl.  Obs. 

em-bow'ment.  n.  See-MENT. 
em-tox'.  t.  To  inclose  in  or 
as  in  a  box.  Rare.  [06s.| 

emboy88emem..  =«sbvshmek:  .. 
em  brace',  r.  t.  [oh-  -F  F.  bras 
arm.]  To  grasp  and  hold  (a 
shield),  as  by  passing  the  arm 
through  the  rings  or  thongs,  in 
readiness  for  battle.  Obs. 
em-brace',  r.  t.  fern-  +  brace.] 


em-bow'el  (5m-bou'21),  v.  t.  ;  em-bow'eled  (-cld)  or  em- 
bow'elled;  em-bow'el-ing  or  em-bow'el-ling.  [Cf.  OF.  etn- 
boule,  prob.  an  error  for  esbocle.]  1.  To  disembowel.  Rare . 
2.  To  embed  ;  to  hide  in  the  inward  parts  ;  to  bury. 

Or  deep  emboweled  in  the  earth  entire.  Spenser. 

em  bower  (gm-bou'er),  im-bow'er  (Tin-),  v.  t. ;  -bow'- 
ER-'D  (-erd) ;  -bow'er-ing.  To  shelter  or  seclude  in  a 
bo\  er.  —  v.  i.  To  lodge  or  rest  in  a  bower, 
em  brace'  (fim-bras'),  v.  t.  ;  em-braced'  (-brast') ;  em-brac'- 
ing  (-bias'ing).  [OF.  embrucier ,  F.  embrasser ;  em-  (L. 
in)  -f-  F.  bras  arm,  OF.  braz,  L.  brachium.  See  brace, 
71  •  ]  1-  To  clasp  in  the  arms,  as  with  affection  ;  to  hug  ; 

hence,  to  cleave  to  ;  to  cherish  ;  love. 

1  will  embrace  him  with  a  Boldier’s  arm.  Shak. 

2.  To  encircle  ;  encompass;  inclose. 

Low  at  his  feet  a  spacious  plain  is  placed. 

Between  the  mountain  un d  the  stream  embraced.  Denham. 

3.  To  take  in  hand  ;  to  undertake.  Obs. 

4.  To  take  up  ;  to  adopt ;  as,  to  embrace  a  soldier’s  life. 

5  To  take;  accept;  receive;  to  receive  readily  or  with 
alacrity  ;  to  welcome  ;  to  avail  one’s  self  of ;  as,  to  embrace 
an  opportunity;  to  accept  as  unavoidable;  to  submit  to 
with  courage  or  good  grace. 

What  is  there  that  be  may  not  embrace  for  truth  ?  Locke. 

1  embrace  this  fortune  putiently.  Shak. 

6.  To  include  as  parts  of  a  whole  ;  to  comprehend  ;  to 
take  in  ;  as,  natural  philosophy  embraces  many  sciences. 
Syn.  —  Clasp,  hug  ;  inclose,  encircle,  encompass  ;  include, 
comprise,  comprehend,  involve,  imply ;  accept,  espouse. 
See  adopt,  contain. 

em  brace',  v.  i.  To  join  ill  an  embrace, 
em  brace',  n.  Intimate  or  close  encircling  with  the  arms  ; 
pressure  to  the  bosom  ;  clasp  ;  hug. 

em  brace',  v.  t.  [See  2d  embracer.]  Law.  To  attempt,  or 
act  so  as,  to  influence  corruptly,  as  a  jury  or  court, 
em-brae'er  (Sm-bras'er),  n.  One  who  embraces,  clasps, 
adopts,  or  the  like. 


em-brae'er  )  n.  [OF.  embraseor  one  who  fires,  insti- 

em  brace'or  (-tfr)  j  gator,  fr.  embraser  to  set  fire  to,  en¬ 
kindle;  em-  (L.  in)  -f-  source  of  OF.  brese  live  coal,  F.  braise. 
Cf.  brazier  for  coal8.]  Law.  One  guilty  of  embracery, 
em-brae'er-y  (Sm-bras'er-T),  n.  [See  2d  embracer.]  Law. 
Act  of  one  who  attempts,  or  acts  so  as,  to  influence  a  court, 
jury,  etc.,  corruptly,  by  promises,  entreaties,  money,  enter¬ 
tainments,  threats,  or  other  improper  inducements, 
em-brac'ing  (5m-bras'Tng),  p.  pr.  d:  vb.  n.  of  embrace. 
Specif.  :  p.  a.  Bot.  Clasping  at  the  base;  —  said  of  leaves. 
—  em-brac'ing  ly,  adv.  —  em  bracing  ne&s,  n. 
em-branch'ment  (5m-branch'm<?nt),  n.  [Cf.  F.  embranche- 
ment.]  A  branching  forth,  off,  or  out ;  a  branch  ;  division, 
em-bran'gle  (Sm-brSij'g’l),  v.  t. ;  -gled  (-g’ld) ;  -gling 
(-glTng).  [em-  (L.  in)  -|-  hr  angle.]  To  confuse  ;  entangle. 
I  am  lost  and  embrangled  in  inextricable  difficulties.  Berkeley. 
em  bra'sure  (2m-bra'zh6r ;  250),  n.  [F.,  fr.  embraser 
(cf.  kbraser)  to  widen  an  opening ;  of  unknown  origin.] 

1.  Arch.  A  splay  of  a  door  or  window. 

In  the  twilight  gloom  of  u  window’s  embrasure.  Longfellow. 

2.  Port.  An  opening  with  sides  flaring  outward  in  a  wall 
or  parapet,  through  which  cannon  are  fired. 

em-bra'sure,  t>.  t.;  em-bra'sured  (-zhurd);  em-bra'sur- 
ing.  To  make  embrasures  in  ;  to  provide  with  embrasures, 
em'bro-cate  (Sm'bro-kat),  v.  t.  ;  -cat^d  (-kat'Sd);  -cat'ing 
(-kat/Ing),  [LL.  embrocatus,  p.  p.  of  embrocate,  fr.  Gr. 
e/xj8 poxy  lotion,  fomentation,  fr.  e/x/Spe'xeu'  to  foment ;  eV  in 
-f-  jSpe^tu'  to  wet.]  Med.  To  moisten  and  rub  (a  diseased 
part)  with  a  lotion,  as  with  spirit,  oil,  etc. 
em  bro-ca'tion  (-ka'sliftn),  n.  [Cf.  F.  embrocation.]  Med. 
Act  of  embrocating,  or  the  liquid  or  lotion  used, 
em-broid'er  (Sm-broid'er),  v.  t. ;  em-broid'ered  (-erd) ;  em- 
broid'er-ing.  [See  em- ;  broiler.]  1.  To  ornament  with 
needlework  ;  as,  to  embroider  a  scarf. 

2.  To  make  with  the  needle  ;  as,  to  embroider  a  flower. 

3.  To  embellish  ;  ornament ;  esp.,  to  describe  or  set  forth 
with  florid  or  high-flown  language  ;  hence,  to  exaggerate. 

The  author  .  .  .  amplifies  and  embroiders  in  the  usual  fash¬ 
ion.  Suintsbury. 

em-broid'er,  v.  i.  To  make  embroidery, 
em-broid'er-y  (-T),  n.  ;pl.  -eries  (-Tz).  1.  Needlework  used 
to  enrich  textile  fabrics,  leather,  etc.  ;  also,  the  art  of  em- 
'  broidering. 

2.  Diversified  ornamentation,  esp.  by  contrasted  figures 
and  colors  :  variegated  decoration. 

Fields  in  spring’s  embroidery  are  dressed.  Addison. 
em-broil'  (Sm-broil'),  v.  t. ;  em-broiled'  (-broild') ;  em- 
broil'ing.  [F.  embrouiller  ;  em -  (L.  in)  -j-  brouiller.  See 
1st  broil  ;  cf.  imbroglio.]  1.  To  throw  into  confusion  or 
commotion  by  contention  or  discord ;  to  entangle  in  a 
broil  or  quarrel ;  to  make  confused  ;  to  distract ;  to  in¬ 
volve  in  difficulties  by  dissension  or  strife. 

The  royal  house  embroiled  in  civil  war.  Dryden. 
2.  To  implicate  in  confusion  ;  to  complicate  ;  to  jumble. 

The  Christian  antiquities  at  Rome  .  .  .  are  so  embroiled  with 
fable  und  legend.  .  Addison. 

Syn.  —  Perplex,  disorder,  trouble,  implicate,  commingle, 
em  broil',  v.  i.  To  become  embroiled, 
em-broil'ment  (-ment),  n.  [Cf.  F.  embrouillement .]  Act 
of  embroiling,  or  state  of  being  embroiled  ;  an  uproar ; 
commotion  ;  quarrel  ;  an  entanglement ;  perplexity, 
em  brown'  (em-broun'),  v.  t.  [em-  (L.  in)  -f  brown.]  To 
give  a  brown  color  to  ;  to  imbrown. 


To  fasten  (armor,  or  the  like) 
with  a  brace  or  buckle.  Obs. 
em-brace'a  b  e.  a.  See  -able.  — 
em-brace'a-bly,  adv. 
em-brace 'ment.  //,  See  -ment. 
em  bra'cive  (C  m-b  r  a's  Y  v),  a. 
Disposed  to  embrace.  Rare. 
em  braid',  r.  t.  [C1.  upbraid.] 
To  upbraid.  Obs. 
em-braid',  v.  f 'em-  (L.  in)  -f 

lst  braid.)  To  braid  or  fasten 
as  by  braiding.  Ohs. 
em  brail',  v.  t.  See  1st  en-,  1. 
em-brake',  r.  t.  To  entangle  as 
in  a  brake.  Obs. 
em-bran'gle-ment.  i  . 

em-brase  .  •  •  ;  I 

To  inflame.  Obs. 

«m-bra'Bor 

em-bra'Bure 

An  embrace.  O'-s.  [ekfo.' 

em-braud'ered.  + 
em-brave', » .  *.  T  make  brave  ; 
to  mnkc  fine  .  :  - 

em  brawn'. 

em-bread 

em-breathe' 

To  breathe  (into-;  to  inspire 


(with)  ;  to  inhale.  Obs.  or  R. 
em-breathe'ment,  n.  Insiura- 
tion.  Rare. 
em  brew'.  imbrue. 
em  bright',  em-bright'en,  v.  t. 
To  brighten.  Obs.  [tie.  R.  I 
em-brit'tle,  v.  t.  To  make  brit- 1 
em-broad'en.  r.  t.  Broaden.  R. 
em  bro  ca'do.  ^  imbroc  ado. 
em-broche',  n.  [L  embrocha  a 
wet  poultice.  Gr.  ep/3 po\g.]  Fm- 
broeation.  Obs. 

em-bro'glio  (e  m-br5  l'y  6),  n. 
Bad  Jorm  of  imbkoui.io. 
em  broid'erd.  Kn.broidered. 
Ref  Sp.  fb' aiders.  I 

em-broid'er  er.  n.  One  t  at  einq 
em-broid  'er  ess.  «.  A  voman 
who  embroiders.  Rare. 
embroil',  n.  Embro  «nent.| 
em-broild'.  Km  broiled  tef.  Sp. 
em  broil 'er,  n.  One  v  ho  cm- 
bn  ila.  [bi  mzc.  7^.1 

em  bronze',  r.  t.  To  figure  inf 
cm  broth 'er.  embboider. 
oirbroHuC,  e.Tibrowde.  -.  t.  To 
enibroicler  ;  to  adorn.  Obs. 


food,  foot ;  out,  oil ;  chair  ;  go  ;  sing,  iijk  ;  then,  thin  ;  nature,  verdure  (250) ;  K  =  ch  in  G.  icli,  ach  (144) ;  boN  ;  yet ;  7h  --  ,  lire  Numbers  r^fer  to  §§  in  >uidk 
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EMIGRATE 


1  Seed  of  Arborvitae  {Thuja) 
showing  Embryo ;  2  The 
same,  sprouting  ;  3,  4  The 
Embryo  further  advanced. 
c  Cotyledon  ;  p  Plumule  ; 
h  Iiypocotyl ;  r  Radicle. 


cm'bry  o  (Sm'brT-o),  n. ;  pi.  embryos  (-oz).  [Formerly 
also  embryon ,  Gr.  epfipvov,  peril,  fr.  iv  in  (akin  to  L.  &  E. 
in)  -f*  fipvciv  to  be  lull  of,  swell  with  :  cf.  F.  embryon .] 

1.  Biol.  A  young  organism  in  the  early  stages  of  develop¬ 
ment.  In  most  animals  the  embryonic  period  is  com¬ 
monly  regarded  as  beginning  with  the  cleavage  of  the  egg 
and  continuing  until  the  animal  emerges  from  the  egg 
membrane  or  hatches.  In  mammals  and  other  viviparous 
vertebrates  embryo  is  applied  only  to  early  stages  passed 
within  the  mother’s  body  ;  later  (in  human  embryology 
usually  after  the  fifth  week  of  development)  the  young  is 
called  a  fetus.  A  generally  prevailing  characteristic  of 
metazoan  embryos  is  the  early  differentiation  of  the  cells 
into  the  germ  layers  (see  germ  layer).  Cf.  larva,  ovum. 

2.  Bot.  In  seed  plants,  the  young  sporopliyte  resulting 
from  the  union  of  male  and  fe¬ 
male  sex  cells  organized  respec¬ 
tively  by  the  pollen  grain  and 
the  embryo  sac.  The  embryo 
develops  to  a  considerable  ex¬ 
tent  immediately  after  fertiliza¬ 
tion  and  then  undergoes  a  rest¬ 
ing  period  in  the  seed  until  the 
so-called  “  germination  ”  of  the 
latter.  In  most  seeds  it  may  be 
clearly  observed  and  its  parts 
discerned  under  magnification. 

In  this  sense  the  embryo  is  often 
called  a  germ.  See  seed,  embuy- 

OGENY,  GERMINATION. 

3.  A  beginning  or  undeveloped 

stage  of  anything;  a  thing 
thought  out,  but  not  formed, 
in  embryo,  in  an  incipient  or  un¬ 
developed  state ;  in  conception,  but  not  yet  executed. 
“  The  company  little  suspected  what  a  noble  work  I  had 
then  in  embryo .”  Swift. 

em'bry-O,  a.  Incipient ;  embryonic  ;  in  the  first  stages  of 
development;  as,  an  embryo  bud. 

embryo  cell  Bot.  Ill  seed  plants,  one  of  the  two  cells 
into  which  the  egg  divides  after  fertilization,  giving  rise 
to  the  embryo,  the  other  cell  developing  the  suspensor. 
embry-og'e-ny  (Sm'brT-bj'e-nT),  n.  [ embryo  -+-  root  of 
Gr.  yeuvav  to  produce.]  Biol.  The  formation  of  the  em¬ 
bryo  and  its  course  of  development.  Among  plants,  em- 
bryogeny  may  be  direct  or  homo  bias  tic,  and  indirect  or 
heteroblast  ic.  In  the  former  case  the  embryo  resembles 
the  parent  form  and  produces  a  similar  adult  individual ; 
in  the  latter  it  differs  often  widely  from  the  adult  form, 
which  it  bears  as  a  lateral  outgrowth.  Thus  the  muss  plant 
springs  from  a  filamentous  embryo,  the  protonema,  and 
in  the  seed  plants  the  embryo  sporopliyte  is  developed  at 
the  extremity  of  an  elongated  body  termed  the  suspensor. 
See  proembryo.  —  em  bry  o-gen'ic  (-o-jSn'Tk),  a. 
eni  bry-O-lOg'lc  (Sm'bn-o-15j'Ik)  |  a.  Biol.  Of  or  pertain- 
em'bry-O-Iog'i-cali-lbj'T-krtl)  )  ing  to  embryology. — 
em  bry  o-log'i-cal-ly,  adv. 

em'bry-ol'o-gist  (-51'o-jTst),  n.  One  versed  in  embryology. 
em'bry-ol'O-gy  (-jT),  n.  [embnjo-}-  -logy.']  The  depart¬ 
ment  of  biology  which  relates  to  the  formation  and  devel¬ 
opment  of  the  embryo  in  animals  and  plants  ;  the  study 
of  the  development  of  the  individual  from  the  egg  to  the 
adult  stage;  also,  a  treatise  on  that  subject.  See  ontogeny. 
em'bry-o-nal  (Sm'brT-o-n«l),  a.  Biol.  Pert,  to  an  embryo 
or  the  early  stages  of  development ;  embryonic, 
em'bry-on'ic  (-bn'ik),  a.  Of  or  pert,  to  an  embryo ;  em¬ 
bryonal  ;  incipient  and  rudimentary.  —  embry-on'i-cal- 
ly  (-T-kal-T),  adv. 

embryonic  sac.  Bot.  =  embryo  sac.  —  e.  shield,  a  shieldlike 
thickened  area  of  the  walls  of  the  blastodermic  vesicle  in 
which  the  embryo  proper  appears.  —  e.  vesicle.  =  egg,  1  b. 


Em  bry  oph'y-ta  a  si  Pho-nog'a-ma  (enVbn-Sf'i-trt  a-sF- 
fo-nSg'd-md).  (NL.  See  embryo;  -phyte:  see  also  a- not ; 
Embryophyta  siphonogama.]  Bot.  In  the  system  of  Engler 
and  Prantl,  one  of  four  gr  at  divisions  of  the  vegetable 
kingdom,  coordinate  with  the  Myxophyta  and  Tlialloph- 
yta  on  the  one  side,  and  with  the  Embryophyta  siphonog¬ 
ama  on  the  other.  It  includes  all  archegoniate3,  and  is 
practically  coextensive  with  what  are  frequently  called 
the  vascular  cryptogams ,  in  w’hich  fertilization  is  accom¬ 
plished  not  by  means  of  a  pollen  tube,  but  by  motile  sper- 
matozoids.  See  Archegoniatje. 

Em  bry  oph'y-ta  si  pho  nog'a  ma  (sFfo-nBg'd-md).  [NL. 
siphonogama  ;  Gr.  -cup<k,  tube  -f-  -yapo';  marrying. 

See  -gamous.]  Bot.  In  the  system  of  Engler  and  Prantl,  the 
highest  of  four  great  divisions  of  the  vegetable  kingdom  ; 
—  synonymous  with  the  Spermaiophyta  or P hancrogamia 
of  other  botanists.  See  Spermatophyta. 
embryo  sac.  Bot.  The  megaspore  in  seed  plants  ;  a  large 
thin-walled  cell  within  the  nucellus  of  the  ovule,  in  which 
the  egg,  becoming  after  fertilization  an  embryo,  is  devel¬ 
oped.  See  MEGA8PORE. 

ern  bry-ot'ic  (5m/brT-5t'Tk),  a.  Embryonic.  Rare. 
em'bry-o- tome'  (Sm'brT-o-tom'),  n.  [embryo  -f-  -tome.'] 
Med.  An  instrument  used  in  embryotomy. 

Em'den  (6m'den),  n.  One  of  a  breed  of  large  white  domes¬ 
tic  geese  said  to  have  originated  in  Emden,  Westphalia. 
They  have  a  flesh-colored  bill  and  orange  legs  and  feet, 
e-mend'  (e-mSnd'),  v.  t. ;  e-mend'ed  ;  e-mend'ing.  [L. 
emendare  ;  e  out  -f-  menda ,  mendum ,  fault,  blemish  :  cf. 


F.  emender .  Cf.  amend,  mend.1  1.  To  free  from  faults 
or  defects ;  to  mend  ;  better.  Obs.  or  R. 

2.  Specif.,  to  make  corrections  in  (a  literary  work). 

Syn.  —  Amend,  correct,  improve,  rectify.  See  mend. 
e  mend'a-ble  (e-m8n'dd-b’l),  a.  [L.  emendabilis.  Cf. 
amendable.]  That  may  be  emended  ;  rectifiable. 

Some  email  offenses  could  be  paid  for  ;  they  wcre“  emendable. ” 
The  offender  could  buy  buck  the  peace  that  lie  hud  broken. 

Pollock  !f  Mail. 

e'men-date  (e'm8n-dat),  V.  t.  To  rectify  (a  text)  by  re¬ 
moving  errors,  restoring  corrupted  passages,  etc. 
e  rnen  da'tion  (e'mSii-da'shihi  ;  em'Sn-;  277),  n.  [L. 
emendatio:  cf.  F.  emendation.]  1.  Act  of  emending; 
correction ;  improvement. 

2.  Specif.,  critical  alteration  or  correction  ;  removal  of 
errors  or  corruptions,  as  of  a  literary  text. 

3.  0.  Eng.  Law.  The  pecuniary  composition  made  by  pay¬ 
ment  of  bot,  or  the  fine  so  paid. 

e'men  da  tor  (e'men-da'ter ;  Sm'gn-),  n.  [L.]  One  who 
emends  or  critically  edits. 

e-mend'a  to-ry  (e-mgn'dd-to-rT),  a.  [L.  emendatorius.] 
Pertaining  to  emendation  ;  corrective, 
em'er  aid  (Sm'er-dld),  n.  [ME.  emeraude,  OF.  esmeraude , 
esmeralde ,  F.  emeraude ,  L.  smaragdus ,  fr.  Gr.  apapaybos  ; 
cf.  Skr.  marakala.]  1.  Min.  A  variety  of  beryl  of  various 
shades  of  green,  whose  color  is  probably  caused  by  a  small 
amount  of  oxide  of  chromium.  When  of  a  clear  deep  green 
color,  it  is  highly  prized  as  a  gem.  H.,  7.5-8.  Sp.  gr., 
about  2.7.  The  finest  specimens  come  from  Colombia. 
The  Oriental  emerald  is  an  emerald-colored  variety  of 
transparent  corundum,  differing  from  the  sapphire  in 
color  only,  and  is  very  valuable.  Uralian  emerald  is  an¬ 
other  name  lor  demantoid. 

2.  Print.  A  size  of  type  intermediate  between  minion  and 
nonpareil,  used  by  English  printers. 

This  line  is  printed  in  the  type  called  emerald. 
em'er-ald,  a.  Of  a  rich  green  color,  like  that  of  the  em¬ 
erald.  “  Emerald  meadows.”  Byron. 

emerald  bird  of  paradise.  See  BIRD  OF  PARADISE.  —  e  copper. 
Min.  =  DIOPTA8E.  —  e.  fish,  a  fish  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico 
{Gobionellus  oceanicus ),  remarkable  for  the  brilliant  green 
and  blue  color  of  the  base  of  the  tongue.  — e.  green,  a  A 
green  hue  like  that  of  an  emerald,  b  Paris  green,  used 
as  a  pigment,  c  Brilliant  green.  See  dye.— E.  Isle,  Ire¬ 
land;— so  called  from  its  verdure.  The  name  was  first 
used  by  Dr.  William  Dreunan  (1754-1820)  in  his  poem 
“Erin.”— e.  moth,  any  of  various  bright  green  moths, as 
those  of  the  genus  Hipparchus.  —  e.  nickel.  Min.  —  zara- 
tite.  —  e.  8podumene,  or  lithia  emerald.  Min.  =  hiddenite. 
e  merge'  (e-mGrj'),  t>.  i.  ;  E-MERGED'(-mfirjd')  ;  e-merg'ing 
(-mfir'jing).  [L.  emergere ,  emersum  ;  e  out  +  mergere 
to  dip,  plunge.  See  merge.]  1.  To  rise  from  or  as  from 
an  enveloping  fluid  ;  to  come  out  into  view;  to  issue  from 
obscurity  or  concealment ;  as,  the  sun  emerges  from  be¬ 
hind  the  moon  in  an  eclipse ;  light  rays  emerging  from  a 
prism;  to  emerge  from  poverty  or  obscurity.  “Thetis 
.  .  .  emerging  from  the  deep.”  Dryden. 

Tho.-^e  who  have  emerged  from  very  low,  some  from  the  low¬ 
est,  classes  of  society.  *  Burke. 

2.  To  become  manifest ;  to  arise  ;  as,  a  question  emerges. 
Syn.  —  See  issue. 

emerged  wedge.  Nav.  Arch.  See  immersed  wedge. 
e-mer'gence  (e-mfir'jens),  n.  [Cf.  F.  emergence.  LL.  emer- 
gentia.)  1.  Act  of  emerging  ;  a  coming  forth  from  envel¬ 
opment  or  concealment ;  a  rising  into  view. 

The  white  color  of  all  refracted  light,  at  its  verv  first  emer¬ 
gence,  .  .  .  is  compounded  of  various  colors.  Sir  /.  Newton. 
When  from  the  deep  thy  bright  emergence  sprung.  11.  Brooke. 

2.  An  emergency.  Obs. 

3.  Bot.  Any  of  various  outgrowths  from  the  fundamental 
tissue  below  the  epidermis.  The  common  form  of  emer¬ 
gence  is  a  prickle,  as  that  of  the  rose.  Examples  of  more 
highly  specialized  emergences  are  the  tentacles  on  the 
leaf  of  sundew,  the  ligule  in  grasses,  the  corona  of  the  daf¬ 
fodil  flower,  and  the  haptera  in  certain  seaweeds. 

4.  Astron.  Emersion. 

e-mer'gen-cy  (e-mdr'jen-sT),  n. ;  pi.  -cies  (-sTz).  [Cf.  LL. 
emergentia.)  1.  Act  of  emerging  ;  esp.,  sudden  or  unex¬ 
pected  appearance  or  occurrence.  Obs.  or  R. 

Most  of  our  rarities  have  been  found  out  by  casual  emergency. 

Olanvul. 

2.  An  unforeseen  occurrence  or  combination  of  circum¬ 
stances  which  calls  for  immediate  action  or  remedy  ; 
pressing  necessity  ;  exigency. 

A  safe  counselor  in  most  difficult  emergencies.  Brougham. 

3.  Sports.  A  substitute  ;  an  emergency  man.  Australia. 
Syn.  — Crisis,  conjuncture,  exigency,  pinch,  strait,  ne¬ 
cessity.  See  juncture. 

emergency  man.  a  In  Ireland,  a  bailiff’s  officer  recruited 
for  special  service.  Oxf.  E.  D.  b  Sports.  A  substitute 
player,  as  in  cricket  or  football.  British. 
emergency  ration-  Mil.  Ill  the  United  States  army,  a 
ration,  principally  of  condensed  food  in  hermetically 
sealed  cans,  issued  to  be  used  during  short  periods  when 
the  regular  field  ration  cannot  be  furnished  or  carried, 
e  mer'gent  (-j£nt),  a.  [L.  emergens ,  p.  pr.  of  emergere.] 
1.  Rising  or  emerging  out  of  a  fluid  or  anything  that  cov¬ 
ers  or  conceals  ;  issuing  forth  ;  coming  to  light. 

The  mountains  huge  appear  emergent.  Milton. 


em-brue'.  Var.  of  imbrue. 

em-brute'.  Var.  of  imbkute. 
embryo  bearer.  Bot.  Suspensor. 
em  bry-o-car'di-a  (Sm'brY-u- 
kar'df-a),  n.  [NL.  ;  embryo  + 
Gr.  Kap^ia  heart  ]  Med.  Amor- 
bid  condition  of  the  heart  in 
which  its  action  resembles  that 
of  the  fetus.  The  sounds  of  the 
heart  beats  are  alike  and  the 
pauses  are  of  equal  length. 
em/bry-oc'to-ny  (em'brY-dk'tfl- 
nY),  n.  [ embryo  -f  Gr.  Krelveiv 
to  kill.]  Med.  The  killing  of 
the  embryo,  as  in  abortion, 
em  bry-o-gen'e-Bis  (-o-j  ?  n'?- 
sYs),  n.  Biol.  Embryogeny.—  em- 
bry-o  ge-net'ic  (-je-net'Yk),  a. 
embry-og'o-ny  '(-bg'f>-nY),  n. 
[embryo  -f-  - gony .]  Embryogeny. 
em  bry-og'ra  phy  (-rd-fY),  n. 
[e mb >  yo  -f  -graphy .]  Descrip¬ 
tion  of  embryos.  —  em'brv-og'- 
ra-pher  (-fSr),  n.  -em  bry-o- 
grajoh'ic  (-u-grSf'Yk).  a. 
em/Dry-o-i8m  (?m'brY-o-Yz’m), 
n.  See  -ism. 

em'bry-on-  -**emrryo.  [flare. I 
em'bry-o  pa  ry.  a.  Embryonic.! 
em'bry-o-nate.  a.  In  the  state 
of,  or  having,  an.  embryo.  Obs. 
em'bry-o-nat  ed  (-naV'tfd’),  a. 


Chem.  In  embryo  state;  as,  em- 

bryonated  sulphur  (combined 
sulphur  ns  distinguished  from 
free  sulphur).  Obs. 
em'bry-o-nif'er-ouB  (-nYf'5r-?<8), 
a.  bearing  an  embryo.  Rare. 
em  bry-on'i-form  (-on'Y-fffrm), 
a.  Biol.  Like  an  embryo  in  form. 
em  bry-o-pla8'tic  (-u-plks'tYk), 
a.  [embryo  +  plastic.')  Biol. 
Relating  to,  or  aiding  in,  the 
formation  of  an  embryo, 
em  bry-ot'e-ga  (-Ot'e-gd),  n. ; 
pi.  -G.E(-je).  [NL.  ;  embryo  -f- 
Gr.  reyo?  roof.]  Bot.  The  cap¬ 
like  callosity  near  the  hilum  of 
certain  seeds,  which  is  detached 
by  the  radicle  in  germination, 
em  bry-o-to'ci-a  (Pm'brY-C-tS'- 
shY-d  ;  -sY-d),  n.  [NL.  ;  embryo 
+  Gr.  toko?  birth.]  Abortion, 
en^bry-ot'o-my  (-ht'A-mY),  n. 
[embryo  -f  -tomy. J  Med.  The 
cutting  a  fetus  into  pieces  with¬ 
in  the  womb,  to  remove  it. 
em  brv-ot'ro-phy  (-rfi-fY),  n. 
Biol.  Nutrition  of  the  embryo, 
em'bry-ous  (?in'hrY-?7s),  a.  Em¬ 
bryonic  ;  undeveloped.  Rare. 
em  bry-ul'ci-a  (-M'shY-d  ;  -st- 
d),  n.  ^[NL.,  fr.  Gr.  cp^pvov A- 
Kta  ;  epfipvov  embryo  +  eA- 


iceiv  to  draw.]  =  EMBRYOTOMY, 
em  bry-ul'cus  (-k/7s),  n.  [NL.] 
Med.  An  instrument  used  in 
em  bryulcia. 

em-bub'ble,  v.  t.  See  1st  kn-,  2. 
em-bue'.  imbue. 
em  bulk',  v.  t.  To  enlarge.  Obs. 
em-burso'.  *f*  IMB1  rs E. 
embush.  embusshe.  d*  ambush, v. 
em-bu8li'ment.  a  m  b  it  s  ii- 
ment.  [or  raise  by,  a  busk.) 
em-busk',  v.  t.  To  hind  with,| 
em-bus'kin,  v.  t.  See  1st  ex-,  1. 
em-tus'y,  v.  t.  To  make  busy. 
Obs. 

E.  M.  D.  P.  Ahhr.  Electromo¬ 
tive  difference  of  potential, 
eme.  +  yemk. 

eme  (em),  n.  [AS.  6am ;  akin 
to  D.  oom ,  G.  ohm,  oheim  ;  cf.  L. 
avunculus.)  An  uncle  ;  also,  a 
friend  ;  a  gossip.  Obs.  or  Scot. 
V  Dial.  Eng. 
e-meer'.  Var.  of  emir. 
Em'e-line  (Pm'P-lTn),  Em'me- 
line.  n.  [Cf .  Em  i  ly ,  or  Em  m  a  . ] 
Fern.  prop.  name.  [mox.  | 

Em  e-lye'  (-5-le'),  n.  See  Pala-I 
e-men 'a-gogue.  Var.  of  emmen- 

ACOCUK. 

e-mend'als.  n.  r>l.  [Cf.  emend.] 
In  the  Inner  Temple,  London. 


funds  set  apart,  as  for  repairs  or 
other  cases  of  emergency.  Obs. 
e'men-date.  a.  Fmendated. 
Ohs.  e'men-date-ly,  adv.  Obs. 
e-mend'er,  n.  One  who  emends, 
e-men' di-cate,  v.  t.  [L.  emendi- 
catus ,  p.  p.  of  cmendicare.)  To' 
obtain  ny  begging.  Obs. 
emeni8che.  imminish. 
emenBe.  d*  immense.  [Eimer.| 
Em'er.  n.  Celt.  Myth.  See| 
em'er  ald-ine  (Pm'?r-dl-dYn  ; 
-den),  n.  A  green  coloring  mat¬ 
ter  formed  by  oxidation  of  ani¬ 
line  or  reduction  of  nigrnniline. 
em'er-ant.  +  emerald. 
em'er-a8,».  Her.  An  ailette.  Obs. 
emeraud.  f  emerald,  hemor¬ 
rhoid. 

emerea.  Ohs.  pi.  of  ember. 
e -roerge'ment,  n.  An  emergency. 

Obs. 

em'er-ill.  emery. 
emerine.  ermine. 

e-mer'it,  a.  Einerited.  Ohs. 
e-mer'it-ed,  j>.  a.  [See  emeri¬ 
tus.]  Retired  as  having  served 
sufficiently.  Obs.  or  Archaic . 
Em  er-Bo'hi-an  (Pm'er-sd'nY- 
dn),  a.  Like,  or  pertaining  to, 
Ralph  Waldo  Emerson  (18(Cj_R2), 
his  writings,  or  his  theories.  — 
n.  A  follower  of  Emerson. 


2.  Suddenly  appearing ;  arising  unexpectedly  ;  calling  foi 
prompt  action  ;  urgent. 

Protection  granted  in  emergent  danger.  Burk e. 

3.  Arising  as  a  natural  or  logical  consequence  or  outcome ; 
as,  political  issues  emergent  from  war. 

4.  Provided  for  use  in  an  emergency. 

emergent  year,  Chron.,  the  epoch  or  date  from  which  any 
people  begin  to  compute  their  time  or  dates  ;  as,  the  emer¬ 
gent  year  of  Christendom  is  that  of  the  birth  of  Christ; 
the  emergent  year  of  the  United  States  is  1776. 

—  e-mer'gent-Iy,  adv.  —  e  mer'gent  ness.  n.  Rare. 
e  mer'gent  (e-mGr'jent),  n.  1.  An  emerging  occurrence 
or  effect.  Rare. 

2  An  emergency.  Obs. 

e-mer'i-tus  (e-mer'T-tfts),  a.  [L.,  having  served  out  his 
time,  p.  p.  of  emerere ,  emereri ,  to  obtain  by  service,  serve 
out  one’s  term  ;  t  out  -f-  merere ,  mereri ,  to  merit,  earn, 
serve.]  Retired  from  office  or  active  duty  on  account  of 
age,  infirmity,  or  long  and  faithful  service,  and  honored 
with  a  nonofficial  position  and  title  corresponding  to  those 
held  when  in  active  service  ;  —  esp.  of  a  clergyman  or  col¬ 
lege  professor ;  as,  rector  or  pastor  emeritus  ;  emeritus  pro¬ 
fessor  of  Greek. 

e-mer'i-tus,  n. ;  pi.  emeriti  (-ti).  [L.]  A  veteran  who 

has  honorably  completed  his  service, 
em'er-ods  (em'er-odz)  (  n.  pi.  [OF.  emmeroides.  See 
em'er-oids  (-oidz)  j  hemorrhoids.]  Hemorrhoids.  Obs. 

or  Archaic. 

e-mersed'  (e-mfirst'),  a.  [L.  emersus ,  p.  p.  See  emerge.] 
Standing  out  of,  or  rising  above,  a  surface,  as  of  water ; 
specif.,  Bot.,  rising  above  the  water  instead  of  floating  on 
it,  as  the  leaves  of  some  aquatics, 
e-mer'sion  (e-mfir'slmn),  n.  [See  emerge.]  1.  Act  of 
emerging  ;  emergence  ;  as,  emersion  from  obscurity. 

2.  Astron.  The  reappearance  of  a  heavenly  body  after 
eclipse  or  occultation  or  a  conjunction  with  the  sun  ;  as, 
the  emersion  of  the  moon  from  the  shadow  of  the  earth, 
em'er  y  (gm'er-T),  n.  [F.  emeri ,  earlier  emeril ,  It.  smeri- 
glio,  fr.  Gr.  apipis,  apvpis,  <jpripi<i.  Cf.  emeril.]  A  com¬ 
mon  dark  granular  variety  of  corundum,  containing  more 
or  less  magnetite  or  hematite.  On  account  of  its  great 
hardness,  it  is  used  in  the  form  of  powder,  grains,  or  larger 
masses,  for  grinding  and  polishing, 
em'er-y,  v.  t.  To  apply  emery  to. 

emery  cloth  or  paper.  Cloth  or  paper  on  which  emery 
powder  is  spread  and  glued  for  scouring  and  polishing, 
emery  wheel.  A  wheel  made  of  consoliaatf  cl  emery  pow¬ 
der.  or  having  a  surface  of  emery,  used  for  abrading, 
grinding,  polishing,  etc. ;  also,  loosely,  any  similar  wheel, 
as  a  carborundum  or  corundum  wheel,  similarly  used. 
Em'e-sa  (em'c-sd),  n.  Zool.  A  genus  of  very  slender,  long- 
legged  heteropterous 
bugs,  superficially  re¬ 
sembling  stick  insects, 
em'e  sis  (em'e-sTs),  n. 

[NL.,  fr.  Gr.  epeais. 

See  emetic.]  Med. 

Vomiting. 

e-met'ic  (e-mgt'Tk),  a.  .  .  ..  . 

[L.  e  m  et  ic  u  s,  Gr.  Emesa  ( E.  longipes).  Nat.  size. 

ipertKos,  fr.  epeiv  to  vomit,  akin  to  L.  vomere:  cf.  F.  kmk- 
tique.  See  vomit.]  Med.  Inducing  to  vomit ;  exciting  the 
stomach  to  discharge  its  contents  by  the  mouth.  —  w.  An 
agent  which  causes  vomiting.  —  emetic  holly,  the  yaupon.— 
e.  mushroom,  a  mushroom  ( Russula  emetica)  with  a  deep  red 
or  rarely  white  pileus,  growing  usually  in  the  woods.  It  is 
violently  emetic  and  poisonous.  —  e.  weed,  Indian  tobacco, 
e-met'i-cal  (-T-krtl),  a.  Inducing  to  vomit ;  producing 
vomiting  ;  emetic.  —  e-met'i-cal-iy,  adv. 
em'e-tine  (em'e-tin  ;  -ten  ;  184),  n.  Al60  -tin.  [See  emet¬ 
ic.]  Chem.  An  emetic  alkaloid  extracted  from  ipecacu¬ 
anha  root  as  a  white  amorphous  powder, 
em'e-to-ca-thar'tic  (Sm'e-to-kd-tliar'tTk),  a.  [Gr.  epero*: 
vomiting  -f-  cathartic.]  Med.  Producing  vomiting  and 
purging  at  the  same  time.  —  n.  An  emeto-cathartie  agent, 
e-mic'tion  (e-mTk'shwn),  n.  [L.  e  out  -f-  mingere,  mictum , 
to  make  water.]  Urination;  also,  urine, 
em'i  grant  (em'T-grdnt),  a.  [L.  emigrans ,  -antis,  p.  pr.  of 
emigrare  to  emigrate.  See  emigrate,  v.  i.]  Removing 
from  one  country  to  another  ;  emigrating  ;  migratory  ;  as, 
an  emigrant  company  or  nation. 

em'i-grant,  n.  One  who  emigrates  ;  specif.,  an  £migr£. 
Syn.  —  Emigrant,  immigrant.  Emigrant  (so  also  emi¬ 
grate  and  emigration)  is  used  with  reference  to  the  country 
from  which,  immigrant  (so  also  immigrate  and  immigra¬ 
tion ),  with  reference  to  the  country  into  which,  migration 
is  made.  The  former  marks  the  going  out  from  a  country, 
the  latter  the  entrance  into  it.  See  stranger. 
em'i-grate  (-grat),  v.  i. ;  em'i-grat'ed  (-grat'Sd) ;  em'i- 
grat'ing  (-grat/Tng).  [L.  emigratus,  p.  p.  of  emigrare  to 
remove,  emigrate ;  e  out  migrare  to  migrate.  See  mi¬ 
grate.]  To  leave  a  place  of  abode,  esp.  a  country  or  state, 
for  life  or  residence  in  another  ;  to  migrate. 

Forced  to  emigrate  in  a  body  to  America.  Macaulay. 

They  [the  Huns]  were  emigrating  from  Tartavv  into  Europe 
in  the  time  of  the  Goths.  .).  //.  Newman. 


Em  er-Bo'ni-an-ism  (-Yz’m),  n. 
Philos.  The  transcendentalism 
of  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson.  See 
transcendentalism. 

Em'er-y,  Em'mer-y,  Em'o-ry 
(em'Pr-Y  ;  em'lWY).  n.  [Cf.  OF. 
Aimeri,  Pr.  Aymeric,  and  OHG. 
Amal rich .)  Masc.  prop.  name. 
L.  Almericus  (ftl'me-rl'ki'is)  : 
It.  Amerigo  (a  ma-re'g5)  ;  F. 
fimeri,  Emery  (6m' re'; ;  G  Em¬ 
merich  (Sm'Cr-YK). 
emery  board.  Cardboard  pulp 
mixed  with  emery  and  molded, 
e-met  a-tro'phi-a  (f'-mPt'd-tro'- 
fY-a),  ti.  [NL.  See  emetic; 
atrophy.]  Med.  Emaciation 
due  to  emesis,  or  vomiting, 
emefce.  +  emmet. 
emethen.  adv.  [Teel,  d-mr&an. 
me  <5an.  Oxf.  E.  Z>.]  Mean¬ 
while.  Obs. 

em  e-tol'o-gy  (gm'C-ttfl'fi-jY).  n. 
TGr.  eper os  vomiting  +  -logy.) 
M  cdical  science  treating  of  eme¬ 
sis  and  emetics. 

em/e-to-mor'phine(-tr»-mfir'fYn; 
-fen),  n.  Also  -phin.  [Gr.  epe- 
to?  vomiting  -h  morphine.) 
Chem.  Apomorphine. 
e'meu.  Var.  of  emu. 


I!  t  meute'  (a'mflt'),  n.  [F.]  A 
seditious  tumult ;  an  outbreak, 
e'mew.  Rnre  var.  of  EMC. 

E.  M.  F.  Abbr.  Electromotive 

force. 

era'fa-Ei8.  Emphasis.  Ref.  Sp. 
em'fa  size.  Emphasize.  A.  Sp. 
em  fat'ic.  Emphatic.  Ref.Sp . 
em  fi-teu'tic  Ohs.  or  ref.  sp. 
var.  of  EMPHYTEUTIC, 
em-forth',  prep.  [AS.  em-,  emn-, 
in  comp,  cquiv.  to  cfen  equal  -F 
for<5  forth.]  According  to; 
conformably  to.  Obs.  —  adi\ 
Equally.  Ohs. 

em-gal'la  Q'm-gftl'a),  n.  [Na¬ 
tive  name.]  The  South  Afri' 
can  wait  hog. 

-emia.  Vnr.  of  -a-mia. 
era'i-cant,  a.  [L.  emicans.  p.  pr. 
of  emicare.  See  emication.J 
Beaming  forth  ;  flashing.  Obs. 
em  i-ca'tion  (Cm'Y-ka'shfin),  n 
[L.  emicatio,  fr.  emicare  to 
spring  out  or  forth.]  A  flying  off 
in  small  particles,  as  heated  iron 
or  fermenting  liquors  ;  a  spark¬ 
ling.  Obs.  [».  Med.  Diuretic.  1 
e-mic'to-ry  (f-mYk'tC-rY),  a.  4*1 
emid.  amid. 

emiddes.  ^amidst,  [ing.  Ohs. I 
e-mi ' grate,  a.  Mi gratory :  ro v- 1 


ale,  senate,  care,  am,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofa ;  eve,  Svent,  find,  recent,  maker;  ice,  ill;  old,  6bey,  orb,  5dd,  s5ft,  connect ; 

(J  Foreign  Word.  Obsolete  Variant  of.  +  combined  with.  =  equals. 


use,  unite,  urn,  up,  circus,  menii : 
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em'i-grate  (Sm'T-grat),  v.  t.  To  send  out  to  live  in  an- 
other  country.  Rare. 

em  i  gra'tion  (-gra'slmn),  n.  [L.  emigration  1.  Act  of 
emigrating ;  departure  from  a  place  of  abode,  or  natural 
home,  for  life  or  residence  in  another. 

2.  A  body  of  emigrants;  emigrants  collectively;  as,  the 
German  emigration. 

em  i  gra'tion  al  (-51),  a.  Relating  to  emigration, 
eml-gra-to-ry  (gm'T-grd-to-rT),  a.  Pertaining  to,  or  en¬ 
gaged  in,  emigration  ;  migratory. 

||  4  mi  gr6'  (a'me'gra'),  n. ;  pi.  emigres  ( F .  -gra').  [F.] 

An  emigrant;  specif.,  one  of  the  Royalist  fugitives  from 
France  at  the  time  of  the  French  Revolution. 

E-mil'i-a  (e-mil'T-d),  n.  [NL.]  Hot.  A  genus  of  asteraceous 
perennial  herbs  related  to  Senecio ,  out  having  ray  less 
heads.  They  are  natives  of  tropical  Asia  and  Africa.  E. 
sonchifolia  is  commonly  cultivated.  See  tassel  flower. 
•m'l-nence  (Sm'I-nens),  7i.  [L.  eminentia ,  fr.  eminens 

eminent :  cf.  F.  eminence .]  1.  Elevatiou  ;  height.  Obs. 

2.  That  which  is  eminent  or  lofty;  a  high  ground  or  place ; 
a  height ;  also,  a  protuberance  or  projection. 

"Without  either  eminences  or  cavities  Dryden. 
The  temple  of  honor  ought  to  be  seated  on  an  eminence.  Burke, 

3.  An  elevated  condition  among  men  ;  a  place  or  station 
above  men  in  general,  either  in  rank,  office,  or  celebrity ; 
social,  mental,  or  moral  loftiness;  high  rank  ;  distinction. 

You ’ve  too  a  woman’s  heart,  which  ever  yet 
Affected  eminence ,  wealth,  sovereignty.  Shak. 

4.  Hence,  superiority  or  superior  quality  ;  specif.,  superior 
position;  the  better  ;  the  upper  hand.  Obs.  or  R. 

6  Consideration  or  respect  due  to  one  who  is  eminent ; 
great  honor.  Nonce  Use.  “  Present  him  eminence."  Shak. 
6.  \_cap  J  A  title  of  honor,  esp.  applied  to  a  cardinal  in  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  ;  as,  his  Eminence  the  Cardinal, 
em'l-nen-cy  (-nen-sT),  n.  [See  eminence.]  State  of  being 
eminent ;  eminence  ;  elevation  ;  distinction  ;  superiority, 
em'i  nent  (-nent),  a.  [L.  eminens,  - entis ,  p.  pr.  of  eminere 
to  stand  out,  be  prominent  ;  e  out  -f-  min  ere  (in  comp.)  to 
project;  of  uncertain  origin:  cf.  F.  eminent.  Cf.  immi¬ 
nent.]  1.  High  ;  lofty  ;  towering  ;  prominent.  “  A  very 
eminent  promontory.”  Evelyn. 

2.  Being,  metaphorically,  above  others,  whether  by  birth, 
high  station,  merit,  talent,  or  virtue  ;  high  in  public  esti¬ 
mation  ;  distinguished  ;  conspicuous;  as,  an  eminent  sta¬ 
tion  ;  an  eminent  historian,  statesman,  or  saint. 

3.  Standing  out  clearly  ;  evident  ;  as,  eminent  fairness. 
Syn.  —  Noted,  famous,  renowned,  marked,  conspicuous, 
prominent,  signal.—  Eminent,  distinguished,  celebrated, 
illustrious.  One  is  eminent  who  stands  high  as  com¬ 
pared  with  others, esp.  those  of  one’s  own  calling  or  profes¬ 
sion;  distinguished,  who  has  received  conspicuous  public 
recognition  ;  celebrated,  who  is  widely  and  favorably 
spoken  of  (implying  less  discriminating  judgment  than 
distinguished) ;  illustrious,  who  has  won  high  prestige, 
esp.  through  splendid  attainments  or  services.  See  famous, 
prominent,  reputation. 

eminent  domain,  Law ,  that  superior  dominion  of  the  sov¬ 
ereign  power  over  all  the  property  within  the  state  which 
authorizes  it  to  appropriate  all  or  any  part  thereof  to  a 
necessary  public  use,  reasonable  compensation  being  made. 
The  obligation  to  give  compensation  is  considered  by  the 
best  authorities  as  being  incident  to  the  right  of  eminent 
domain,  and  notan  imposed  limitation.  The  right  of  em¬ 
inent  domain  is  usually  carefully  distinguished  from  that 
of  taxation  and  the  police  power.  In  Great  Britain  the 
compulsory  acquisition  of  land  for  public  or  semipublic 
purposes  is  governed  by  statute,  and  is  called  compulsory 
purchase  in  England  ;  in  Scotland  the  transaction  is  called 
a  compulsory  surrender.  Some  consider  an  analogous  right, 
wider  than  angaria  (which  see,  def.  c),  to  exist  in  inter¬ 
national  law  for  one  nation  to  appropriate  the  territory 
or  property  of  another  as  a  necessary  measure  of  self-pro¬ 
tection  ;  blit  such  a  doctrine  is  not  generally  recognized, 
em'i-nent-ly,  adv.  1.  Conspicuously;  loftily.  Obs. 

2.  In  an  eminent  or  high  degree  ;  notably. 

3.  Philos.  In  or  to  a  measure  or  grade  beyond  correspond¬ 
ence  or  equivalence.  i 

e-mir'  (e-mer' ;  e'mer  ;  277),  e-meer'  (e-mer'),  n.  [Ar. 
emir,  amir ,  commander :  cf.  F.  emir.  Cf.  admiral,  ameer.] 
An  Arabian  military  commander,  independent  chieftain,  or 
ruler  of  a  province;  also,  an  honorary  title  given  to  the 
descendants  of  Mohammed,  in  the  line  of  his  daughter  Fa¬ 
tima  ;  among  the  Turks,  likewise,  a  title  of  dignity,  given 
to  certain  high  officials. 

em'is-sa-ry  (Sra'T-sa-rT),  n.;pl.  -ries  (-rTz).  [L.  emissarius , 
fr.  emittere ,  emissum ,  to  send  out.  See  emit.]  1.  An 
agent  employed  to  further  certain  interests  or  to  gain  infor¬ 
mal  ion  ;  esp.,  a  disguised  or  secret  agent. 

2.  [L.  emissarium.~\  An  outlet,  canal,  or  duct,  for  con¬ 
veying  a  fluid  outward,  as  water  from  a  lake. 

Syn. —  Emissary,  spy,  scout.  An  emissary  is  an  agent 
(commonly  secret)  appointed  either  to  detect  the  schemes 
of  an  opposing  party,  or  to  influence  their  councils,  or 
both  ;  the  word  is  commonly  used  in  a  bad  sense ;  as,  “  It 
has  been  the  constant  practice  of  the  Jesuits  to  send  over 
emissaries,  with  instructions  to  personate  themselves  mem¬ 


bers  pf  the  several  prevailing  sects  among  us  "(Swift) ;  “  by 
buzzing  emissaries  fills  the  ears  of  listening  crowds  with 
jealousies  and  fears  ”  (Dryden).  A  spy  is  properly  one 
who  enters  an  enemy’s  camp  or  territories  in  disguise,  to 
obtain  information;  the  term  is  one  of  opprobrium;  as,  “  Ye 
are  spies  •  to  see  the  nakedness  of  the  land  ye  are  come  ” 
(Gen.  xlii.  9);  “Thou  hast  put  thyself  upon  this  island  as 
a  spy,  to  win  it  from  me  ”  (Shak.).  A  scout,  as  here  com¬ 
pared.  is  a  soldier  sent  out  without  disguise,  usually  at 
some  hazard,  to  gain  information  ;  the  word  is  not  used  in 
a  derogatory  sense;  as,  “as  when  a  scout,  through  dark 
and  desert  ways  with  peril  gone  all  night,  .  .  .  obtains  the 
brow  of  some  high-climbing  hill”  (Milton). 
em'is-sa-ry  (Sm'T-sa-rT),  a.  1.  Pertaining  to,  or  acting  as, 
an  emissary  ;  exploring  ;  spying. 

2.  Anat.  Designating  specif,  the  veins  which  pass  out  of  the 
cranium  through  apertures  in  its  walls  connecting  the  si¬ 
nuses  of  the  dura  mater  with  the  veins  outside  of  the  skull, 
e  mis'sion  (e-mlsli'un),  n.  [L.  emissio :  cf.  F.  emission.  See 
emit.]  1.  Act  of  emitting;  an  issuing;  emanation;  as, 
the  emission  of  light  from  the  sun ;  the  emission  of  heat 
from  a  fire  ;  the  emission  of  bank  notes. 

2.  That  which  is  emitted;  discharge, 
e-mis'sive  (e-mls'Tv),  a.  1.  Sending  out  ;  emitting  ;  as, 
emissive  powers. 

2.  Sent  out ;  emitted.  Obs. 

ern  is  siv'i-ty  (Sm'T-sTv'T-tT),  n.  Tendency  to  emission; 
comparative  facility  of  emission,  or  rate  at  which  emission 
takes  place  ;  specif.,  Physics,  the  rate  of  emission  of  heat 
from  a  bounding  surface  per  degree  of  temperature  differ¬ 
ence  between  the  surface  and  the  surrounding  substances 
(called  by  Fourier  the  external  conductivity). 
e  mit'  (  e-mit'),  v.  t. ;  e-mit'ted  ;  e-mit'ting.  [L.  emittere 
to  send  out;  e  out  -|-  milter e  to  send.  See  mission.]  1.  To 
send  forth  ;  to  throw  or  give  out  or  off  ;  to  cause  to  issue  ; 
to  give  vent  to;  to  eject ;  discharge  ,  as,  fire  emits  heat  and 
smoke  ;  boiling  water  emits  steam  ;  the  sun  emits  light. 

2.  To  issue,  as  an  order  or  decree  ;  to  print  and  send  into 
circulation,  as  notes  or  bills  of  credit. 

No  State  ahull  .  .  .  emit  bills  of  credit.  Const,  of  the  U  S. 
e-mit',  v.  i.  To  flow  out ;  to  issue, 
em-men'a-gogue  (S-mSn'd-g5g  ;  S-me'nd- ;  277),  n.  [Gr. 
epp-yjva,  n.  pi.,  menses  (ev  in  -j-  pnqv  month)  -f-  -agogue.~\ 
Med.  Any  agent  that  promotes  the  menstrual  discharge.  — 
a.  Aiding  menstruation. 

em-men'ic(S-mSn'Tk),  a.  [From  Gr.  eppLrjva  the  menses.] 
Med.  Capable  of  menstruation  ;  menstruous. 
ern  me-noi'o  gy  (Sm'e-nSl'o-jT),  n.  [Gr.  epprjva  menses 
-|-  - logy .]  Med.  That  branch  of  medical  science  which 
treats  of  menstruation. 

em'mens-Ue  (Sm'enz-it),  n.  [After  the  inventor,  Stephen 

H.  Emmens ,  American  chemist.]  A  high  explosive  con¬ 
sisting  largely  of  picric  acid. 

Em'men  tha'ler  (Sm'en-ta'ler),  a.  [G.]  Of  or  pert,  to  the 
valley  [G.  that  valley]  of  the  Emme  in  Switzerland,  esp.  in 
Emmenthaler  cheese,  a  pressed  cheese  resembling  Gruyere 
cheese,  first  made  there.  —  n.  Emmenthaler  cheese, 
em'mer  (em'er),  n.  [G.  emmerkorn.']  A  hardy  cereal  grain 
( Triticum  dicoccum)  related  to  spelt,  commonly  cultivated 
in  Russia  and  Germany,  where  it  is  used  as  stock  feed  and 
is  also  made  into  gruel  or  porridge. 

em'met  (Sm'gt ;  -it ;  151),  n.  [ME.  emete,  AS.  semete.  See 
ant.]  An  ant.  Archaic  or  Dial. 

em'me  trope  (Sm'e-trop),  n.  [See  emmetropia.]  Physiol. 
A  person  having  the  eye  emmetropic,  that  is,  in  a  normal 
state  of  refraction. 

enPme-tro'pi-a  (Sm'e-tro'pi-a),  n.  [NL.  ;  Gr.  e/u/acTpo? 
in  measure,  proportioned,  suitable  (ev  in  -|-  perpov  measure) 
-f-  cLi //,  wTTOs,  eye.]  Med.  The  normal  refractive  condition 
of  the  eye,  in  which  the  rays  of  light  are  all  brought  accu¬ 
rately  and  without  undue  effort  to  a  focus  upon  the  retina 
so  that  vision  is  perfect;  —  opposed  to  hypermetropic/, , 
myopia,  and  astigmatism.  —  em  me  trop'ic  (-trbp'Tk),  a. 
em'O-din  (Sm'o-din),  n.  Chem.  An  orange-red  crystal¬ 
line  purgative,  Cir>H10O5,  obtained  from  aloes,  buckthorn, 
rhubarb,  etc.,  and  regarded  as  a  derivative  of  anthraqui- 
none  ;  — so  called  from  the  rhubarb  Rheum  emodi. 
e  mol'lient  (e-m51'yent ;  -T-cnt),  a.  [L.  emolliens ,  -entis,  p. 
pr.  of  emollire  to  soften  ;  e  out  mollire  to  soften,  mollis 
soft :  cf.  F.  Emollient.  See  mollify.]  Softening  ;  making 
supple  ;  acting  as  an  emollient. 

e  mol'lient,  n.  Med.  A  softening  or  soothing  application 
to  allay  irritation,  soreness,  etc. 

e-mol'u  ment  (e-mbl'u-mgnt),  n.  [L.  emolumentum  exer¬ 
tion,  profit;  peril,  fr.  emolere  to  grind  up  (cf.  mill),  or 
emoliri  to  move  out,  work  out ;  e  out  -f-  moliri  to  set  in 
motion,  exert  one’s  self  (cf.  demolish)  :  cf.  F.  emolument.'] 

I.  Profit  from  office,  employment,  or  labor ;  compensa¬ 
tion  ;  perquisites,  fees,  or  salary. 

2.  Advantage  ;  benefit.  Obs. 

Syn.  —  See  wages. 

—  e  mol  u  men'tal  (-mSn'tal),  e  mol  u  men'ta  ry  (-td- 

rT),  a.  Rare. 


e-mo'tion  (e-mo'shdn),  n.  [L.  emovere,  emotum ,  to  re¬ 
move,  shake,  stir  up  ;  e  out  -f-  movere  to  move  :  cf.  F.  Emo¬ 
tion.  See  move.]  1.  Migration;  movement  from  one 
place  to  another.  Obs. 

2.  An  agitation,  disturbance,  or  tumultuous  movement, 
whether  physical  or  social.  Obs. 

3.  Any  of  the  feelings  of  joy,  grief,  fear,  hate,  love,  awe, 
reverence,  etc.  ;  any  of  the  feelings  aroused  by  pleasure 
or  pain,  activity  or  repose,  in  their  various  forms,  or  the 
type  of  consciousness  characterized  by  such  feelings. 
Emotion  is  consciousness  attendant  upon  other  forms  of 
consciousness  (as  perception  or  ideation)  to  which  it  gives 
their  feeling  tone  (cf.  tone)  ;  and  emotions  are  separable 
and  classifiable  apart  from  these  other  forms  because  the 
same  object  of  thought  may  at  different  times  have  a  dif¬ 
ferent  feeling  tone,  as  a  person  may  be  now  loved,  now 
hated.  Sensations  of  pain  and  pleasure  pass  insensibly 
into  pure  emotion.  As  compared  with  affection  and  feel¬ 
ing,  emotion  is  a  narrower  term  in  psychology,  though  in 
nontechnical  usage  both  of  these  terms  have  the  narrower 
meanings.  See  affection,  2,  4  ;  feeling,  4,  8. 

Some  vague  emotion  of  delight.  Tennyson. 

Syn.  — See  feeling. 

e  rno'tion  al  (-51),  a.  1.  Pertaining  to,  or  characterized 
by,  emotion  ;  easily  moved  ;  as,  an  emotional  nature. 

2.  Appealing  to,  or  arousing,  emotion  ;  as,  emotional  art. 
emotional  expression,  Psychol .,  the  characteristic  bodily 
changes  occurring  in  connection  with  emotions,  consid¬ 
ered  by  some  psychologists  (as  James)  as  causing  emotion, 
e  mo'tion-al  ism  (-Tz’m),  n.  Cultivation  of  an  emotional 
state  of  mind  ;  tendency  to  regard  things  emotionally, 
e-mo'tion  al  1st,  n.  1.  One  who  is  excessively  emotional, 
or  is  unduly  influenced  by  the  emotions. 

2.  One  who  endeavors  to  arouse,  or  work  upon,  the  emo¬ 
tions  of  others. 

3.  One  who  employs  emotional  effects  in  art,  or  bases 
theory  or  practice,  whether  in  art,  ethics,  religion,  or 
other  interest,  on  emotional  phenomena. 

lie  was  little  of  a  sentimentalist  or  an  emotionalist ,  not  much 
of  a  brush  man  or  a  colorist.  ./.  C.  Van  Dyke. 

e-mo  tion-al'i-ty  (e-mo'slmn-Sl'T-tt),  n.  Quality  or  state 
of  being  emotional. 

e-mo'tion  al-ize  (e-mo'shwn-51-iz),  v.  t.  ;  -ized  (-Izd) ;  -iz'- 
ing  (Iz'Tng).  To  make  emotional ;  to  treat  emotionally. 

Brought  up  in  a  pious  family  where  religion  was  not  talked 
about  or  emotionalized .  Froude. 

—  e  mo  tion  aj-i-za'tion  (-T-za'slmn  ;  -i-za'shun),  n. 
e-mo'tive  (e-mo'tiv),  a.  1.  Causing  motion.  Obs. 

2.  Attended  by,  having  the  character  of,  or  causing,  emo¬ 
tion  ;  expressing  or  embodying  emotion  ;  as,  emotive  ex¬ 
pression.  “Man’s  natural  emotive  side.”  R.  Burton. 
3  Characterized  by  reference  to  or  consideration  of  emo¬ 
tion  ;  as,  an  emotive  theory  of  art. 

—  e-mo'tive  ly.  w/r.  —  e  mo'tive-ness,  n. 

e  mo  tiv'i  ty  (e'mo-ttv'T-ti),  n.  Emotional  capacity  or 
quality. 

em-pais'tic  (Sm-piu'tTk),  em-paes'tic  (-pSs'tTk;  -pes'tTk), 
a.  [Gr.  eyLTraioriKri  (sc.  Te\wri),  fr.  epncueiv  to  stamp  in; 
ev  in  -|-  naieiv  to  strike.]  Fine  Arts.  Stamped,  embossed, 
or  inlaid  ;  —  used  esp.  of  work  of  the  ancient  Greeks, 
em-pasm'  (5m-p5z‘m')  )  n.  [Gr.  epnaa aeiv  to  sprinkle  in 
em-pas'ma  (-paz'md)  J  or  on  ;  CF  in  -f-  -daaeiv  to  sprin¬ 
kle  :  cf.  F.  empasme.']  1.  A  perfumed  powder  sprinkled 
upon  the  body  to  mask  the  odor  of  sweat. 

2.  A  cataplasm. 

em'per-or  (6m'per-er),  n.  [OF.  empereor,  empereour ,  F. 
empereur,  L.  imperator,  fr.  imperare  to  command;  in  in  -+- 
parare  to  prepare,  order.  See  parade  ;  cf.  imperative,  em¬ 
press.]  1.  The  sovereign  or  supreme  monarch  of  an  empire, 
orig.  of  the  Roman  Empire,  wdiether  as  undivided,  or,  after 
a.  d.  395,  of  either  the  Western  or  Eastern  (Byzantine)  Em¬ 
pire  ;  later,  the  titular  sovereign  of  the  Holy  Roman 
Empire,  or  various  other  countries,  esp.  of  wide  territory, 
as  China,  India,  etc.;  a  title  of  sovereignty  regarded  as 
superior  to  that  of  king;  as,  the  Emperor  (Czar)  of  Russia. 
In  general,  an  emperor  is  the  holder  of  a  sovereignty  ex¬ 
tending  over  conquered  or  confederated  peoples,  a  king  is 
ruler  of  a  single  people.  Thus  the  “King  of  Prussia” 
is  “  German  Emperor  (Ger.  Deutscher  Kaiser)"  the  “  King 
of  England  ”  is  “  Emperor  of  India.”  Cf.  empire. 

2  A  size  of  paper.  See  paper. 

Emperor  of  Believers,  Omar  I.  (d.  644),  father-in-law  of  Mo¬ 
hammed,  and  second  caliph  of  the  Mussulmans.—  Emperor, 
or  Empress,  of  India,  a  title  appertaining  to  the  crown  in 
England  since  1876,  when  Parliament,  at  the  solicitation 
of  the  prime  minister.  Lord  Beaconsfield,  conferred  the 
title  “Empress  of  India  ”  on  Queen  Victoria, 
emperor  boa  A  Central  American  boa  (Boa  imperator) 
very  closely  related  to  the  true  Boa  cons tn clor. 
emperor  butterfly.  Any  of  several  large  and  handsome 
nymphalid  butterflies,  esp.  the  purple  emperor  (Apatura 
iris)  of  Europe. 

emperor  fish-  A  large  brilliantly  colored  chcetodont  food 
fish  (Holacanthus  imjjerator)  of  the  Japanese  seas, 
emperor  goose.  A  handsomely  colored  goose  ( Philacte 
canagica)  which  breeds  on  the  northern  coast  of  Alaska 


em'i  gTa'tion-ist.  n.  See-iST. 
em'i-gra  tor  (tfm'Y-gra'ter),  n. 
An  emigrant.  Rare. 

E'mile'  (a'mel'),  n.  [F.J  The 
hero  of  Jean  Jacques  Rous¬ 
seau’s  novel  of  the  .same  name. 
He  is  the  author’s  ideal  of  a  per- 
feetlv  educated  voung  man. 
E-mil 'i  e  ‘ 

prop,  nu”1-*  ;  epecil  ;  a  A  lady 

attendant  u 
Shak> 

b  WiJ  e 

woma*.  to  Desil- nu-na, in  Shake¬ 
speare’s  “Othello,”  murdered 

by  he 

vealed  c  The 

■weeth  ar*  <  m  I*i ■  k 

in  Smollett's  uo>  '  “’the  Ad¬ 
venture  B  Oi  1 
d  See  T  ■ 

Em'i  ly 

cf.  It.,  £  •  t'  i 

fr.  L.  . 

h"w.s.]  a  .  i  name.  F. 

Em  ilie  (. 

Sc  D.  E 
Emilie  (t 

AMON. 

E/mim  (. 

Emim.]  V  .  m  -in¬ 
dent  knu' 

race  of  doubtin'  orLi  i. 

Eminence' 


niiNB'  grez').  [F.,  The  Gray 
Cardinal.!  Pere  Joseph  de 
Tremblay,  confidential  agent  of 
Cardinal  Richelieu. 

||  e  mi  nen'ter  (Pm'Y-ngn'tSr), 
adv.  [L.J  =  eminently,  3. 
em  i-nen'ti-a  te'res  (-sht-d  te'- 
rez).  [L.,  rounded  protuber- 
I  ance.]  See  FI  Nil  ULUS  i  i  R!  S. 
e  mir'ate,  n.  State  or  jurisdic¬ 
tion  of  an  emir.  Rare.  [-SHIP.  I 
e-mir'ship.  e-meer'ship.  n.  See| 
emisperie.  +  hemisphere. 
emispery.  +  hemisphere. 
em'is-sa-ry-ship',  n  See  -ship. 
e-mis'sile  (y-mYe'Yl),  a.  [L. 
mnttere,  emissum,  to  send  out. 
See  emit:  cf.  missile.]  Capable 
f  protrusion. 

emission  theory.  =  corpuscu- 

LAR  THEORY. 

em'is-Bi'tioua  (fm'Y-flYsh'tfs),  a. 
1 1,,  ewissicius.]  Prying.  Ohs. 
e-mis'80-ry  (P-mYs'O-rY  ;  gm'Y- 
«?*-rY).  a.  Emissary, 
e-mit'tent.  a.  [L.  e mittens,  p. 
pr. )  Emifieive.  Rare. 

1  e  niit'ter,  n.  One  that  emits. 

^rr  'ma  (Cm'd),  n.  [Cf.  F.  &  G. 
j  Emma,  and  I,L.  Emma ,  Jmma, 
of  (  .  origin.]  Fern,  prop  name. 
F.  Emma  (g-rnA') ;  It.  &  I’g. 
/  in  (?m'ma)i  Sp.  Etna 
;  S  '  ma)  ;  G.  Emma  (?m'a).  — 
1  Din  Emm,  Emmie  (i?m'Y). 


emman'cW'  (inVmaN'Bha'). 
Var.  Of  ENMANCHE. 
em-man''tle.  im  mantle, 
Em-man'u  el  (F-mftn'fi-el),  n. 
[Or.  'Eppai  ovrih,  of  Heb.  ori¬ 
gin.  See  Immanuel.]  Lit.,  God 
with  us;  — masc.  prop.  name. 
F.  Emmanuel  (P'mri/nu-£l')  ; 
It.  Emmanuele  (5m/ma-nwn'- 
la) ;  Sp.  Manuel  (ma-nwal'); 
P g.Manoel  (mii-ndb-al'Y.  Manu¬ 
el  (ma-nrtb-al') ;  G.  Emanuel 
(g-mii'mifr-Sl).  [ble.  | 

em-mar'ble.  Var.  of  immak-| 
em-mar'vel,  v.  t.  To  cause  to 
marvel.  ItZs).  Bib.  | 

Eni-ma'ua  (?-ma'uB ; 
emme.  *f*  am,  eme. 
em'me-le.  n.  (Gr.  ky-aeX 
harmonious.J  Music.  In  old 
harmonic  theory,  an  imperfect 
consonance,  ns  a  third  or  sixth, 
em-men'a-gog'ic  (S-mSn'd-gfij'- 
1k;  6-me'nd-),  a.  Med  Pertain¬ 
ing  to  an  emmenagogue  ;  pro¬ 
moting  menstruation. 
em-men'i-op'a-thyOY-Bp'd-thY), 
».  [Gr.  €fx/xr)i  a  menses  -f-  - pa - 
thy. J  Med.  Any  disorder  of 
menstruation. 

Em'mer.  Bib. 

emmeres.  +  ember  [goose.  I 
em'mer-goose'.  =  s  m  b  e  r-| 
em-meah  .  Var.  of  enmesh. 


emmet  hunter.  The  wryneck. 
Dial.  Ena. 

em  met'ro-pism  (S-m  P  t'r  ft- 
plz’in ).  em-met'ro-py  (-pY),  n.  = 

EMMETROPIA. 

emmette.  +  emmet. 
em-mew'.  Var.  of  immew. 
em'mock.  Scot.  var.  of  f.mmet. 
Em'morifm'tfO./.’/d.  [kmm  it. I 
em'mot.  Obs.  or  dial.  Eng.  for| 
em-xnove'.  +  knmovk. 
emni.  d*  even,  r. 
em'ol-les'cence  (Pm'd-Fs'rns), 
n.  [L.  e  out  +  moUescere ,  incho. 
fr.  mollere  to  be  soft.]  A  soften¬ 
ing  before  fusion, 
e-mol'li-ate  (r-m(5lrY-at),7’.  t.  To 
soften  ;  to  effeminate.  Rare. 
em'ol-li'tion  (em'd-lYsh'i/n ),  n. 
Softening  ;  relaxation.  Obs. 
e-mol'li-tive,  a.  \  n.  Emollient. 
Obs. 

Em'o-ca  (em'fi-no).  D.  Bib. 
e-mong'-i* among,  [amongst. I 
a-mon'geB.  e-mon'geste.  + 1 
em'o-ny  (Pm'o-nY),  n.  =  anem¬ 
one.  Dial.  Eny. 
emorosogie.  d*  hemorrhage. 
emote.  emmet.  [tional.I 
e-mo'tion-al-ly.  adv.  of  kmo-| 
e-mo'tioned  (P-mo'shund),  a. 
Affected  with  emotion.  Rare. 
e-mo'tion-ize,  r.  t.  To  affect 
I  emotionally.  Rare. 
e-mo'tion-iess.  a.  See  -less. 


e-move',  v.  t.  [See  emotion.] 
To  move.  Obs. 
emp.  Dial  Eng  var.  of  empt 
Emp.  Abbr.  Emperor;  Empress, 
em-pack'et,  r.  t.  [Cf.  F.  em- 
paqueter.  j  To  pack  up.  Rare. 
em-pair'.  d*  impair. 
empale',  em-pale'ment,  etc. 
Vars.  of  impale,  etc. 
em-pale',  v.  t.  [cm-  (L.  in)  4- 
pale :  cf.  OF.  empalir.]  To 
make  jiale.  Obs. 
em-pail',  v.  t.  See  1st  en-,  1. 
em-pan'el.  em-pan'el-ment. 
Vars.  of  impanel,  etc. 
em-pan'el.  n.  [em-  (L.  in)  4- 
panel .]  Panel  of  jurors.  Obs. 
em-pan'o-ply.  v.  t.  [em-  -f  pan¬ 
oply.)  To  array  in  complete  ar¬ 
mor.  Rare. 

em-pa'per.  t.  To  put  on  pa¬ 
per  ;  to  write.  Rare.  [ADlSE.j 
em-par'a-dlse.  A'ar.  of  impar-I 
em-parch'ment,  v.  t.  To  write 
on  parchment.  Rare. 
em-pare'.  d*  impair. 
em-pare',  r.  t.  [OF.  emparer .] 
To  provide  ;  decorate.  Obs. 
emparel.  d*  apparel,  n.  Sf  v. 
em-park'.  d*  impark. 
em-parl',  etc.  d*  imparl,  etc. 
emparlement,  n.  Parleying ; 
conference.  Obs. 
emperour.  d*  emperor. 
em-part'.  d*  impart. 


em-pash'.  d*  impeach. 
em  pas'sion.  em-pas'sion-ate, 
etc.  d*  impassion,  etc. 
em-paste'.  d*  impaste. 
em-path'  (6m-path'),  v.  t. ;  pm- 
pathed'  (-pdtnt').  See  em-. 
em  pa-the'ma  (fm/pd-the'md), 
n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  e/J7ra0^5  impas¬ 
sioned  ;  in  +  ndOos  passion.] 
Med.  Ungovernable  passion  or 
excitement,  esp.  as  the  source  or 
origin  of  disease.  [O&a.I 

ero-pa'tron,  r.  t.  To  patronize.  | 
em-pawn'.  d*  impawn. 
em-peach'.  4  impeach. 
em-pearl'.  "\  ar.  of  impearl. 
empeire.  4  impair. 
em  pei-re'ma  (em'pl-re'nid), 
em  pi-re'ma  (fm'pY-),  n.  [NL., 
fr.  Gr.  ep.Trei.peiv  to  be  experi¬ 
enced,  fr.  e/x7reipov  experienced 
See  empiric.]  Logic.  An  em¬ 
pirical  proposition.  Rare. 
Em-pe'o  (em-pt'5), n.  See  In¬ 
do-Chinese  languages. 
em-peo'ple.  v.  t.  To  make  a  peo¬ 
ple  of  ;  to  fill  with  people.  Obs. 
em  per-a'tor.  d*  imperator. 
em'per-ess.  f  IMPRESS, 
em-per'il.  d*  imperil. 
em-per'iBh,  v.  t.  (Cf.  impair, 
perish.]  To  impair.  Obs. 
em'per-fze,  v.  t.  if  i.  To  rule  as 
an  emperor.  Obs. 


food,  fo  out,  o.’  caair;  go  ;  sing,  iqk  ;  tfeen,  thin;  nature,  verchj  re  (250) ;  K  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144) ;  boN  ;  yet;  zh  =  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Guide. 

Full  explanations  of  Abbreviations,  Signs,  etc.,  Immediately  precede  the  Vocabulary. 
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and  adjacent  islands,  and  winters  chiefly  along  the  coast 
of  southern  Alaska. 

emperor  moth.  A  large  European  saturniid  moth  (Satur- 
nia  pavonia) ;  —  sometimes  applied  to  other  large  moths, 
emperor  penguin  The  largest  known  species  of  penguin 
(Aptcnodytes  jostrri),  of  Victoria  Land  and  adjacent  seas, 
em'per  y  (Sm'per-I),  n.  [L.  imperium ,  influenced  by  OF. 
emperie,  empire.  See  empire.]  1.  State  or  dominion  of 
an  emperor  ;  hence,  wide  dominion ;  sovereignty  ;  empire. 

Struggling  for  my  woman’s  empery.  Mrs.  Browning. 
2.  Imperial  authority  or  authority  under  imperial  govern¬ 
ment.  Obs.  14  The  iinperie  of  considers.”  Chaucer. 
Em  pe  tra'ce-ae  (Sin'pe-tra'se-e),  n.  pi.  [NL.  See  Empe- 
trum.1  Dot.  A  small  family  of  heathlike  shrubs  (order 
Sapindales),  the  crowberry  family,  having  small  diclinous 
flowers  and  berrylike  drupes.  There  are  three  genera, 
Empetnnn ,  Coreina ,  and  Corrigiola ,  the  last  two  exclu¬ 
sively  American.  —  em  pe-tra'ceous  i-sliws),  a. 
Em'pe-trum  (Sm'pe-trftm),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Or.  pntrpov  a 
plant  growing  on  rocks  ;  in  in  -f~  nerpa  rock.]  Dot.  A 
genus  of  low  shrubs  typifying  the  family  Empetraceae,  and 
consisting  of  a  single  species,  E.  nigrum ,  the  crowberry, 
found  in  all  alpine  regions.  See  crowberry. 
em'pha-sis  (Sm'fd-sTs),  n. ;  pi.  -ses  (-sez).  [L.,  fr.  Gr. 

!iu</)a<7i?  significance,  force  of  expression,  fr.  e/x<f>aireii/  to 
show  (in),  indicate ;  kv  in  -|-  4>ai veiv.  See  in  ;  phase.] 

1.  Suggestive  use  of  language  ;  an  implied  meaning.  Obs. 

2.  Rhet.  In  reading  or  speaking,  a  particular  stress  of  utter¬ 
ance,  or  force  of  voice,  given  to  one  or  more  wrordsor  sylla¬ 
bles  whose  significance  is  logically  prominent  or  which  the 
speaker  wishes  to  make  prominent ;  —  called  also  sentence 
accent  or  sentence  stress.  See  Guide  to  Dr  on .,  §  78. 

The  province  of  emphasis  is  60  much  more  important  than  ac¬ 
cent,  that  the  customary  seat  of  the  latter  is  changed  when  the 
claims  of  emphasis  require  it  E.  Porter. 

In  such  a  sentence  as  “  I  got  wet,”  the  first  word  is  understood 
from  the  context,  and  the  second  is  a  mere  connecting  word,  so 
the  stress  necessarily  falls  on  wet  by  what  may  be  called  “  nega¬ 
tive  emphasis .”  H.  Sweet. 

3.  A  peculiar  or  special  impressiveness  of  expression  or 
weight  of  thought;  vivid  representation,  enforcing  assent 
or  attention  ;  as,  to  dwell  on  a  subject  with  great  emphasis. 

4.  Those  traits  or  qualities  in  sensation  or  perception 
which  give  distinctness  or  impressiveness  ;  clearness,  bril¬ 
liancy,  or  purity  of  a  sensible  quality. 

External  objects  stand  before  us  .  .  .  in  all  the  life  and  em¬ 
phasis  of  extension,  figure,  and  color.  Sir  II'.  Hamilton. 

em'pha-slze  ( -slz),  v.  t.  ;  em'pha-sized  (-sizd) ;  em'pha-siz'- 
ino  (-sizing).  To  give  emphasis  to,  or  place  emphasis  on; 
to  stress ;  as,  to  emphasize  a  word  or  a  phrase, 
ein-phat'ic  (Sm-fat'Tk)  I  a.  [Gr.  ip.<t>aTi<6s:  cf.  F.  empha- 
em-phat'l-cal  (-T-kal)  j  lique.  See  emphasis.]  1.  Im¬ 
plying  more  than  is  expressed  ;  suggestive.  Obs. 

2.  Uttered  with  emphasis  ;  made  prominent  by  stress ; 
forcible;  impressive;  strong;  as,  an  emphatic  manner  or 
tone  ;  an  emphatic  word;  emphatic  reasoning. 

3.  Attracting  special  attention;  strongly  marked  ;  strik¬ 
ing.  “  Emphatical  evils.”  Dp.  Reynolds. 

4.  Employing,  or  given  to,  emphatic  speech  or  decisive 

action.  “  A  little  emphatic  man.”  Dickens. 

5-  Illusory:  apparent.  Obs. 

Emphatical  is  now  rare. 

Syn. —  Forcible,  earnest^  impressive,  energetic,  striking, 
positive,  important,  special,  significant. 

—  em-phat'i-cal-ly,  —em  phat'i  cal  ness,  n. 
em  phrac'tic  (Sm-fr&k'tYk),  a.  [Gr.  ep^paKTucos  obstruct¬ 
ing,  fr.  eij.<f)pdcr<T€ii'  to  block  up.]  Med.  Closing  the  pores 
of  the  skin.  —  n.  Ail  emphractic  agent, 
om  phrax'is  (ein-fr£k'sis),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  €^u/>pa£i?.  See 
emphractic.]  Med.  Stoppage  ;  obstruction  ;  esp.,  obstruc¬ 
tion  of  the  pores  of  the  skin. 

em  phy-se'ma  (Sm/fi-se'md),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  ep<f)icrrpxa 
inflation,  fr.  igrttvcrdv  to  inflate  ;  eu  in  -j-  (frvadv  to  blow.] 
Med.  a  A  swelling  produced  by  gas  or  air  diffused  in  the 
cellular  tissue,  b  Veter.  =  heaves.  —  emphysema  cf  the 
langs,  pulmonary  emphysema,  Med.,  a  disease  of  the  lungs 
in  which  the  air  cells  are  distended  and  their  partition 
walls  ruptured  by  an  abnormal  pressure  of  the  air  in  them, 
em  phy-sem'a-tous  (-sgm'd-tws  ;  -se'ma-tws  ;  277),  a.  Per¬ 
taining  to,  or  of  the  nature  of,  emphysema ;  swelled  ; 
bloated  ;  specif.,  Dot .,  bladdery  ;  inflated  like  a  bladder, 
em  phy-teu'sis  (-tu'sis),  n.  [L.,  fr.  Gr.  €/A<f>PTev<ris-,  lit., 
an  implanting,  ir.  i.u(f>vTeveii'  to  plant  or  improve  land  ;  er 
in  -f-  4>vt€v€iv  to  plant.]  Civil  Law.  A  contract  by  which 
a  grant  was  made  of  a  right,  either  perpetual  or  for  a  long 
period,  to  the  possession  and  enjoyment  of  land,  originally 
agricultural,  subject  to  the  keeping  of  the  land  in  cultiva¬ 
tion  or  from  depreciation,  the  payment  of  a  fixed  annual 
rent  (or  canon),  and  some  other  conditions  ;  also,  the  right 
so  granted,  or  the  tenure  by  which  it  is  held.  The  right 
is  heritable  and  also  alienable  under  certain  conditions, 
originally  of  a  stringent  nature.  The  heritable  leasehold  ot 
Teutonic  law(called  Erbfachtrecht  in  German,  and  Erfpachl- 
recht  in  Dutch)  is  of  a  similar  nature.  Cf .  ager  vectigalis. 
em'phy-teu'ta  (-tu'td),  n.  [L.,  fr.  Gr.  €ju.<frvTevrTjs.]  Civil 
Law.  One  holding  land  by  emphyteusis, 
em  phy-teu'tic  (-tTk),  a.  [L.  emphyteuticus.']  Of  the  nature 
of,  or  pertaining  to,  an  emphyteusis. 

Em  pi-do'nax  (em'pi-do'nSks),  7t.  [NL.  ;  Gr.  egn i?,  -i'5ov, 
a  mosquito  -f-  dra£  king.]  Zool.  A  genus  of  small  oliva¬ 
ceous  American  flycatchers,  comprising  several  familiar 
species,  as  the  least  flycatcher  and  Acadian  flycatcher, 
em'plre  (8m'pTr),  n.  [F.,  fr.  L.  imperium  a  command,  sov¬ 
ereignty,  dominion,  empire,  akin  to  imperare.  See  empe¬ 
ror  ;  cf.  imperial.]  1  A  group  of  nations  or  states  united 
under  a  single  sovereign  power  ;  as  :  a  Primarily,  a  state 
characterized  by  the  dominion  of  a  conquering  over  con- 


emperor  paper.  See  under  pa¬ 
ck  it. 

em'per-or-ship',  n.  See -ship. 
em-pes'tic.  Var.  of  empaistic. 
em-phase'  (Cm-faz').  v.  t.  To 
emphasize  ;  stress.  Ohs. 
em'phly-sis  (gni'flt-sYs),  n. 
[NL.  ;  Gr.  eu  in  -f-  <J>\v( 719 
eruption.]  Med.  A  vesicular 
eruption  terminating  in  scabs, 
em-phren'sy.  +  knfhenzy. 
em-phy'ma  (Pm-fT'md),  n. 
[NL.;  em.  +  Gr.  </>0ua  a  growth.] 
Med.  A  tumor. 

em  phy-sem'a  tose  Gm'fY-sPm'’- 
a-tos  ;  -se'ma-tos),  a.  Emphy¬ 
sematous. 

em  phy-teu'ti-ca-ry  (Sm'fY-tn'- 
tt-kil-rl)  [L.  empnt/teuticarius , 


a.].  em'phy-teu'tist,  n.  An  em¬ 
phyteutic  [TURK.  R.l 

em-pic'ture.  Var.  of  impic-| 
Em  pid'i-da?(?m-pYd'Y-de),Em'- 
pi-dae  (gm'pl-de),  n.  pi.  [NL., 
fr.  Gr.  earn'?,  -/6ov,  a  mosquito, 
gnat.]  A  large  family  of  small 
predaceous  orachycerous  flies 
(dance  flies)  of  tlie  order  Dip- 
tera,  which  fly  in  swarms  with  a 
dancelike  movement, 
em-pierce'.  v.  t.  [em-  4-  pierce .] 
To  pierce  ;  penetrate.  Ohs. 
em-pight',  a.  [em-  -4-  piqht 
pitched.]  Fixed  :  settled.  Ohs. 
em'pire.  »\  t.  To  rule  as  an  em¬ 
pire.  Ohs. 

Empire  City,  a  The  city  of  New 
York.  U.  S.  b  Wellington.  N.  Z. 


quered  peoples ;  as,  the  Egyptian,  Babylonian,  and  Assyrian 
empires  of  antiquity  ;  the  empire  of  Alexander  the  Great ; 
the  Mogul  Empire;  the  Aztec  Empire,  b  In  a  broader 
sense,  a  state  characterized  by  the  supremacy  of  a  stronger 
over  the  weaker  members  of  a  confederacy,  or  over  its  con¬ 
federates,  conquests,  and  colonies;  as,  the  Athenian  empire; 
the  Roman  Empire  ;  the  German  Empire  ;  the  British  Em¬ 
pire.  c  A  state  characterized  by  having  great  extent  of 
territories  and  variety  of  peoples  united  under  one  rule;  as, 
the  Russian  Empire,  d apanese  Empire ,  Chinese  Empire; 
orbyhavinge/Hpem/asthe  title  of  its  ruler;  as,  the  (former) 
French  Empire,  d  Rarely,  a  nation  as  owing  allegiance  to 
no  other  ;  thus,  England  was  formerly  spoken  of  as  an  em¬ 
pire  because  of  its  absolute  autonomy.  See  Holy  Roman 
Empire.  .  . 

We  understand  by  British  Empire  and  by  British  Imperialism 
a  confederacy  of  many  lands  under  the  rule  of  her  Britannic 
Majesty.  Pop.  Sci.  Mo. 

2.  Imperial  organization ;  form  of  imperial  government 
or  politics. 

The  story  of  the  Trojan  war  supplies  us  with  a  type  of  the  only 
sort  of  em'pire  that  Greek  politics  wus  ever  to  produce  :  the  su¬ 
premacy  of  one  city  over  many  others.  Woodrow  Wilson. 

3.  Imperial  sovereignty  or  rule  ;  dominion  of  a  sovereign 
power  over  colonies  or  possessions;  lienee,  supreme  or  ab¬ 
solute  power  or  sway  ;  dominion.  “  Empire  of  the  sea.” 
Shak.  “  Empire  of  facts.”  M.  Arnold. 

Hands  that  the  rod  of  empire  might  have  swayed, 

Or  waked  to  ecstasy  the  living  lyre.  Gray. 

4.  An  imperial  domain  ;  a  domain  under  imperial  rule;  a6, 
the  colonial  empire  of  the  United  States. 

Our  empire  of  thirteen  colonies  had  slipped  away.  Thackeray . 

5.  State,  dignity,  or  reign  of  an  emperor.  Obs. 

Syn.  —  Sway,  dominion,  rule,  control,  reign,  sovereignty, 
government,  kingdom,  realm,  state. 

Empire  of  the  East,  the  Eastern  Empire.  —  E.  of  the  West,  the 
Western  Empire.  —  the  Empire,  specif. :  a  The  first  French 
Empire  (1804-15).  b  The  Holy  Roman  Empire. 

Em'pire  (em'pir),  a.  1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  first  French 
Empire  (1804-15) ;  as,  Empire  fashions. 

2.  Furniture.  Designating  a  dignified  style  developed  in 
France  under  Napoleon  I.,  chiefly  by  Charles  Percier, 
Jacques  Louis  David,  and  Pierre  F.  L.  Fontaine. 

The  general  characteristics  of  the  Empire  style  are  stiffness, 
severity,  and  coldness.  The  forms  are  cubic  and  rectangular, 
without  projections  or  carvings.  Bound  tables  on  tripod  legs, 
sofas  and  beds  with  heavily  scrolled  ends,  secretaries  and  desks 
with  secret  arrangements  of  drawers,  etc.,  and  n  great  use  of  metal 
ornamentation  are  among  the  prominent  details  of  this  style. 
The  decorative  motives  are  rosettes,  allegorical  figures,  mahogany 
columns  of  cylindrical  shafts,  without  fiutings  and  surmounted 
by  the  Doric  capital  (and  often  with  a  bronze  gilt  bracket),  fasces, 
sphinxes,  wreaths  of  laurel,  and  the  swan  used  upon  the  arms  of 
cnairs  and  sofas,  the  sides  of  beds,  and  for  the  feet  of  tripods. 

E.  Singleton. 

Empire  gown,  Dressmaking ,  a  gown  having  a  short  waist, 
short  puffed  sleeves,  and  long  flowing  drapery,  fashiona¬ 
ble  during  the  time  of  the  first  French  Empire. 

Empire  Day.  May  24,  birthday  of  Queen  Victoria  (d.  1901), 
extensively  celebrated  in  the  British  Empire, 
em  pir'ic  (em-pTr'Tk  ;  formerly  also  gm'pT-rik),  n.  [L.  em- 
piricus  an  empiric,  Gr.  eputipixos  experienced,  equiv.  to 
ep-TTci pos  ;  iv  in  -|-  ntlpa  a  trial,  experiment ;  akin  to  n6po<s 
ford,  way,  and  E  .fare:  cf.  F.  empirique.  See  in  ;  fare.] 

1.  One  who  follows  an  empirical  method;  one  who  relies 
upon  practical  experience. 

2.  A  member  of  an  ancient  sect  of  physicians  who  disre¬ 
garded  all  theoretical  study  and  based  their  knowledge  and 
practice  on  experience  alone. 

Among  the  Greek  physicians,  those  who  founded  their  practice 
on  experience  callea  themselves  empirics;  those  who  relied  on 
theory,  methodists  ;  and  those  who  held  a  middle  course,  dog¬ 
matists.  Krauth- Fleming. 

3.  I11  medicine,  one  who  deviates  from  the  rules  of  science 
and  regular  practice  ;  a  quack  ;  a  charlatan. 

Swallow  down  opinions  bb  silly  people  do  empirics'  pills.  Locke. 
Syn.  —  See  impostor. 

em-pir'ic  (Sm-pTr'ik  ;  see  n.)  (  a.  1.  Pertaining  to,  or 
em-pir'i-cal  (Sin-pi  r'l-kal)  I  founded  upon,  experiment  or 
experience;  depending  upon  the  observation  of  phenomena. 

In  philosophical  language,  the  term  empirical  means  simply 
what  belongs  to  or  is  the  product  of  experience  or  observation. 

Sir  W.  Hamilton. 

2.  Depending  on  experience  or  observation  alone,  without 
due  regard  to  science  and  theory  ;  as,  empiric  remedies, 
empirical  formula.  Chcm.  See  formula.  —  e.  law,  Logic ,  a 
eneralization  from  experience,  the  universality  of  which 
as  not  been  established. 

There  is  a  point  of  generality  at  which  empirical  laics  become 
as  certain  as  laws  of  nature,  of  rather,  at  which  there  is  no  longer 
any  distinction  between  empirical  laics  und  laws  of  nature. 

J.  S.  Mill. 

—  em  plr'i-cal-ly,  adv.  —  em  pir'i-cal  ness,  n. 
em-pir'i-cism  (Sin-pTr'T-sTz’m),  n.  1.  The  method  or  prac¬ 
tice  of  an  empiric  ;  pursuit  of  knowledge  by  observation 
and  experiment ;  specif.,  a  practice  of  medicine  founded  on 
mere  experience,  without  the  aid  of  science  or  a  knowledge 
of  principles ;  hence,  ignorant  and  unscientific  practice ; 
charlatanry  ;  quackery. 

2.  The  philosophical  theory  which  attributes  the  origin  of 
all  our  knowledge  to  experience. 

em-pir'i-cist  (-sTst),r/.  Of  or  pertaining  to  empiricism  or  em¬ 
pirics;  characterized  by  empiricism.  —  ».  An  empiric, 
em'pi-ris'tlc  (Sm'pi-ns'tik),  a.  Relating  to,  or  resulting 
from,  experience,  or  experiment ;  following  from  empirical 
methods  or  data. 

em  place'  (Sm-pias'),  r.  t.  ;  EM-rLACED'  (-plast')  ;  em-plac'- 
ing  (-plas'Tng).  [Cf.  F.  emplacer.  See  en-  ;  place,  r.  d-  w.] 
To  put  into  place  or  position  ;  to  fix  011  an  emplacement, 
em-place'ment  (-ment),  n.  [Cf.  F.  emplacement .]  1.  A 

putting  in,  or  assigning  to,  a  definite  place  ;  localization  ; 
as,  the  emplacement  of  a  structure. 


2.  A  situation  or  site,  as  of  a  building.  Rare.  “T^KOiigi- 
nal  emplacement  of  the  neighboring  territory.”  W.E.  Halt. 

3.  Fort,  a  The  space  in  a  fortification  assigned  to  a  gun  or 
group  of  guns,  b  The  gun  platform,  parapet,  and  acces¬ 
sories  lor  a  gun  or  guns. 

em-pias'ter  (Sm-plas'ter),  r.  t. ;  -plas'tered  (-terd);  -plas'- 
ter-ing.  [Cf.  OF.  emplastrer ,  F.  emplalrer.  See  emplas- 
ter,  7i.]  To  cover  with  or  as  if  with  a  plaster.  Obs. 
em  plas'ter,  n.  [OF.  emplastre ,  F.  emplalre ,  L.  ernplos- 
trum  a  plaster  or  salve,  lr.  Gr.  6^7tA oo-rpou,  fr.  ep-nkdaot.i/ 
to  plaster  up,  daub  over  ;  cf  in  -j-  irKdatreiv  to  form,  mold, 
apply  as  a  plaster.]  A  plaster.  Obs. 
em  plas'tic  (Sm-pl&.'/tTk),  a.  [Cf.  F.  emplastique ,  fr.  Gr. 
epnXaauKos  clogging.  See  2d  emplaster.]  Fit  to  be  ap¬ 
plied  as  a  plaster  ;  glutinous ;  adhesive.  —  em  plas'lic,  n. 
em  plas  tra'lion  (gm'plSs-tra'shSn),  n.  [L.  em  plast  ratio  a 
budding.]  1.  A  gral ting  by  inoculation  ;  budding. 

2.  Med.  The  application  of  a  plaster  or  salve, 
em  plas'trum  (£m-plSs'trwm),  n.;  pi.  -tra  (-trd).  [L. 

See  2d  emplaster.]  Pharm.  A  plaster, 
em-plec'tite  (6m-plek'tit),  n.  [Gr.  €/jL7rAe/cro?  inwoven.] 
A  grayish  or  white  metallic-looking  compound  of  copper, 
bismuth,  and  sulphur,  Cu1,Bi2S4,  occurring  in  thin  prisms. 
Sp.  gr.,  G.3-G.5. 

em  ploy'  (8111-ploi'),  v.  1.  ;  em-ployed'  (-ploid') ;  em-ploy'- 
ing.  [F.  employer,  OF.  emploiier,  empleier,  L.  implicare 
to  infold,  involve,  implicate,  engage  ;  in  -j-plicare  to  fold. 
See  ply;  cf.  imply,  implicate.]  1.  To  imply;  inclose; 
infold ;  involve.  Obs. 

2.  To  make  use  of,  as  an  instrument,  means,  or  material ; 
to  apply  ;  use  ;  as,  to  employ  the  pen  in  writing,  bricks  in 
building,  words  and  phrases  in  speaking. 

3.  To  occupy  ;  busy  ;  devote  ;  concern  ;  as,  to  employ  time 
in  study  ;  to  employ  one’s  energies  to  advantage. 

4  To  make  use  of  the  services  of  ;  to  have  or  keep  at 
work;  to  give  employment  to ;  to  intrust  with  some  duty  or 
behest ;  as,  to  employ  a  hundred  workmen ;  to  employ 
an  envoy  ;  often,  in  the  passive,  to  have  employment;  to 
be  at  work  ;  as,  lie  has  been  employed  for  some  time. 

Thy  vinevard  must  employ  the  sturdy  steer 
To  turn  the  glebe.  Dryden. 

5.  To  supply;  also,  to  bestow.  Obs.  Orf.  E.  J). 

Syn. —  Employ,  hire.  Employ  is  used  to  emphasize  the 
idea  of  service  to  be  rendered,  hire,  of  wages  to  oe  paid ;  as, 
to  employ  an  expert  accountant,  to  hire  a  drayman.  But 
the  words  are  often  interchangeable.  See  use,  occupation. 
em  ploy',  n.  [Cf.  F.  emploi.]  Employment ;  specif.  :  a 
Act  of  employing.  Obs.  b  State  of  being  employed  ; 
lienee,  service  ;  as,  to  be  in  one’s  employ. 

The  whole  em/iloy  of  body  and  of  mind  Dope. 

C  The  occupation  in  which  one  is  employed.  Rare. 
em  ploy  ee'  (Sm-ploi-e'),  em  ploy  ^'  (F.  aN'plw&'ya';  E. 
Sm-ploi-a'),  n.  [F.  employe ,  p.  p.  of  employer. ]  One  em¬ 
ployed  by  another  ;  a  clerk  or  workman  in  the  service  of 
an  employer,  usually  disting,  from  official  or  officer,  or  one 
employed  in  a  position  of  some  authority.  See  office,  6. 

The  act  .  .  .  may  be  said  to  cover  only  “  tmjdoyees it  does 
not  affect  any  person  really  in  authority,  though  it  does  affect  a 
large  body  of  federal  servants.  Woodrow  Wilson. 

ein-ploy'er  (Sm-ploi'er),  n.  One  who  employs  another ;  as, 
an  employer  of  workmen. 

em-ploy'ment  (-m?nt),  n.  1.  Act  of  employing,  or  state 
of  being  employed. 

2.  That  which  engages  or  occupies  ;  that  which  consumes 
time  or  attention  ;  occupation;  office  or  post  of  business ; 
service  ;  ns,  agricultural  employments ;  public  employment. 
Cares  are  eiujdoyments ,  and  without  employ 
The  soul  is  on  a  rack.  #  Young. 

Syn.  — Work,  business,  vocation,  calling,  office,  service, 
commission,  trade,  profession.  See  occupation. 
em-pol'son  (gm-poi'z’n),  v.  t. ;  -poi'soned  (-z’nd) ;  -poi'- 
son-ing.  [F.  empoisonner  ;  em-  (L.  in)  -f-  F.  poison.  See 
poison.]  To  poison  (Archaic) ;  hence,  to  envenom ;  cor¬ 
rupt  ;  taint. 

IIow  much  an  ill  word  may  empoison  liking.  Shak. 
em-poi'EOn-er  (-er),  n.  A  poisoner.  Archaic. 
em-po'ri-um  (5iu-po'rT-um),  n.  ;  pi.  E.  -riums  (-fimz),  L. 
-RiA  (-a).  [L.,  fr.  Gr.  e/u.-opic»/,  fr.  erx-noptos  belonging  to 

commerce,  fr.  e/un-opo-;  traveler,  trader  ;  eV  in  -J-  nopo;  way, 
path.  See  in,  empiric,  fare.]  A  place  of  trade ;  a  mar¬ 
ket  place;  a  mart;  esp.,  a  city  or  town  with  extensive 
commerce  ;  the  commercial  center  of  a  country. 

That  wonderful  emporium  [Manchester]  .  .  was* then  a  mean 
and  ill-built  market  town.  Macaulay. 

em-pOW'er  (Sm-pou'er),  v.  t. ;  em-pow'ered  (-erd) ;  em- 
pow'er-ing.  1.  To  give  authority  to  ;  to  delegate  power 
to  ;  to  commission  ;  to  authorize  (having  commonly  a  legal 
force)  ;  as,  the  Supreme  Court  is  empowered  to  try  and 
decide  cases,  civil  or  criminal ;  the  attorney  is  empowered 
to  sign  an  acquittance  and  discharge  the  debtor. 

2.  To  give  moral  or  physical  power,  faculties,  or  abilities 
to.  ‘‘These  eyes  .  .  .  empowered  to  gaze.”  Keble. 

Syn.  —  See  enable. 

em'press  (Sm'prSs),  n.  [ME.  emperesse ,  OF.  emperesse , 
empert  resse,  fern,  of  empereor  (nom.  emperere).  See  ei* 
peror.]  1.  The  consort  of  an  emperor,  or  a  female  sov¬ 
ereign  of  an  empire  ;  hence,  fig.,  a  sovereign  mistress. 

“  Empress  of  my  soul.”  Shak. 

2.  A  size  of  roofing  slate.  See  slate. 

Empress  of  India.  See  under  emperor. 
empress  cloth.  A  cloth  for  women's  dresses,  either  wholly 
of  wool  or  with  cotton  warp  and  wool  weft.  It  resembles 
merino,  but  is  not  twilled. 

II  em  presse^ent'  (aN'prgs'maN'),  n.  [F.,  fr.  s'empresser 
to  hasten.]  Demonstrative  warmth  or  cordiality  of  man¬ 
ner  ;  display  of  enthusiasm. 

He  grasped  my  hand  with  a  nervous  empressement.  Poe. 


Empire  State.  The  State  oi  New  1 
York.  Georgia  is  sometimes  | 
called  the  Empire  State  of  the 
South. 

em-pir^-cu'tic,  a.  [From  empir¬ 
ic .]  Quackish.  Ohs. 
em'pi-ri3m  (Pm'pY-rYz’m),  n. 
Metaph.  =  empiricism. 
em'ui-ry.  Var.  of  empkry. 
em-pla8vti-cal.  Emplastic.  Rare. 
em-plead'.  +  implead. 
em-plec'tion  (fm-plCk'shtln),  n. 
Bad  form  of  kmplecton. 
em  plec'ton  (  t8n),  n.  [L.  em- 
jdecton,  fr.  Gr.  efxirXeKT^v,  fr. 
e/a.7rAeATOV  interwoven,  fr.  eu- 
7rAe#cetp  to  plait  or  weave  in  :  ep 
in  +  rr\eKf-LV  to  twist,  weave.] 


Cla*s.  Archseol.  Masonry  in 
wh  ieh  the  outer  faces  are  ashlar, 
the  interspace  being  filled  in. 
emplie.  f  imply. 
cm-plore'.  +  implore. 
em  ploy'a-ble  (cm-ploi'd-b’l),  a. 
See -a rlk. 

em-ployd'.  Employed.  Ref.  Si>. 
employer's  liability  insurance. 

See  INSURANCE. 

em-plume',  v.  t.  [Cf.  F.  empln- 
mer.)  To  furnish  or  adorn  with 
a  plume  or  plumes.  Rare. 
em-plunge'.  implunge. 
em-pock'et,  in  t.  To  put  into  a 
pocket.  Rare. 

em-po'di-um  (r-m-pfKdY-am),  n. ; 
pi.  -dia  (-d).  [NL.  ;  Gr.  cp  in  -1- 

!TOV«,  7T046s,  foot.]  ZOC.I.  A 


small  median  appendage  be¬ 
tween  the  claws  of  the  feet  of 
many  insects.  Often  called  pvl- 
l  illus ,  esp.  when  having  the 
form  of  a  small  pad  or  cushion, 
em-poi'son,  n.  Poison.  Obs. 
em:poi'son-ment. «.  [Cf.  F.  em- 
jioisomi rme nt.]  See  -MENT. 
em-pol'der.  Var.  of  im polder. 
em  po-ret'ic  (£  m/p  fi-ri  t'T  k)» 
em  po-reu'tic  (-rn'Uk).  a.  [L. 
emjroreticus  ;  cf.  Gr.  ep.nop€VTL- 
ko$.  See  emporium.]  (7 ass.  An¬ 
ti if.  TYrtaining  to  trade  or  mer¬ 
chandise.  —  n.  Merchandise, 
em-po'ri-al  (Pm-pd'rY-dl),  a. 
Pert,  to  an  emporium.  Obs.  or  R. 
I!  em  por  te-ment'  (a  N'p  r't’- 
maN'),  u.  [F.]  Violent  passion. 


em'po-ry,  ».  Emporium.  < >  4 
i  em  po  tage'  (iiN/po/tazh').  »• 
[F.]  Consomme  or  gravy  broth, 
em-pound'.  Var.  of  impound. 
empoure.  emperor.  [ Of»*. L 
em  pov'er.  r.  t.  To  impoverish. | 
em-pov'er-i8h.  +  impoverish. 
em  pow'ei  ment,  «.  See  -m knt. 
emprent.  f  imprint. 

|i  em-pre'sa  (Sm-pra'sa),  n.  [Sp.] 
A  motto  or  device.  See  imphksa. 
T  em  pre  sa'ri-o  (<  m/pra:Ha'rY- 
o),h.  [Sp.]  An  impresario, 
em-pre  pi  o  ma'ni-a(Cm-pre/shY- 
o-ma'nY-d),  n.  [NL.  ;  Gr.  ep-m 
TTpTpri?  conflagration  +  mania.] 
Med.  ^  PYP.OMANIA. 

em'press,  n.  [Cf.  impkesa.]  = 
IMPKESA.a  motto.  Obs. 


ale,  senate,  c&re,  ilm,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofa  ;  eve,  event,  end,  recent,  maker;  Ice,  Ill ;  old,  obey,  orb,  6dd,  s&ft,  connect ;  use,  unite,  urn,  up,  circus,  menu  j 

u  Foreign  Word.  t  Obsolete  \arinnt  of.  +  combined  with.  =  equals. 
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om-prise',  em  prize'  (Sm-prTz'),  n.  [OF.  emprise ,  tr.  em- 
prendre  to  undertake  ;  em-  (L.  in )  -j-  F.  prendre  to  take, 
L.  prehendere ,  prendere  ;  prae  before  -f  a  verb  akin  to  E. 
get.  See  get;  cf.  enterprise,  impresa.]  1.  Enterprise; 
endeavor ;  adventure.  Archaic. 

The  deedB  of  love  and  high  emprise.  Lotvjfellow. 

2.  The  qualities  which  prompt  one  to  undertake  difficult  and 
dangerous  exploits  ;  cliivalric  devotion  or  prowess.  Archaic. 

I  love  thy  courage  yet  and  bold  emprise.  Milton. 

3.  Renown  ;  also,  worth.  Obs. 

Syn.  —  See  enterprise. 

em  prise',  v.  t.  To  undertake.  Obs. 
em-pris'ing  (Sm-priz'Tng),  p.  a.  [From  emprise,  v.  t.~\ 
Daring;  adventurous.  Archaic. 

em  pros  thot'o  nos  (Sni'prSs-thot'o-nbs),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr. 
ifxnpoadoTovoq  drawn  forward  and  stiffened.]  Med.  A  form 
of  tetanus  marked  by  a  bending  or  drawing  forward  of  the 
body,  in  consequence  of  the  spasmodic  contraction  of  some 
muscles.  —  em  pros  tho  ton'ic  (gm-pr5s'th$-t5ii'Ik),  a. 
emp'ti-ness  (gmp'tT-ngs),  n.  [From  empty.]  1.  State  of 
being  empty  ;  absence  of  contents ;  void  space  ;  vacuum  ; 
as,  the  emptiness  of  a  vessel ;  emptiness  of  the  stomach. 

2.  Want  of  solidity  or  substance;  inability  to  satisfy  de¬ 
sire  ;  vacuity  ;  hollowness  ;  as,  the  emptiness  of  fame. 

3.  Want  of  knowledge  ;  lack  of  sense  ;  vacuity  of  mind. 

Eternal  smiles  his  emptiness  betray.  Pope. 

emp'tion  (5mp'sh?7u),  7i.  [L.  emptio ,  fr.  emere  to  buy.] 

Act  of  buying  ;  purchase  ;  sometimes,  short  for  right  of 
(sole)  emption ,  the  right  formerly  claimed  and  exercised 
by  the  crown  in  England  to  take  and  buy  commodities 
at  it3  need  or  for  its  use  at  such  price  or  on  such  terms  of 
payment  as  the  circumstances  of  the  case  might  warrant. 
Rare.  —  emp'tion- al  (-al),  a. 

emp'ty  (emp'tl),  a.  ;  emp'ti-er  (-tl-er) ;  emp'ti-est.  [AS. 
eintig,  vemlig ,  semetig ,  empty,  idle,  fr.  semta,  wmetta ,  quiet, 
leisure,  rest ;  of  uncertain  origin.]  1.  Containing  nothing  ; 
void  of  contents  or  appropriate  contents  ;  not  filled  ;  as,  an 
empty  chest,  room,  or  purse ;  an  empty  stomach. 

2.  Vacant;  unoccupied;  as,  an  empty  house;  the  empty 
desert ;  also,  fig.,  marked  or  caused  by  emptiness. 

The  empty  horror  of  abysmal  night.  G.  Santayana. 

3.  a  Hungry.  Colloq.  b  Lean  ;  emaciated.  Obs. 

4.  Having  nothing  to  carry ;  unburdened.  “  An  empty 

messenger.”  Shak. 

When  ye  go  ye  shall  not  go  empty.  Ex.  iii.  ‘21. 
5-  Destitute  or  devoid  of  (formerly  also  with  in  and  from). 
“That  fair  female  troop  .  .  .  empty  of  all  good.”  Milton. 
6.  Destitute  of  worth  ;  hollow  ;  vain  ;  as,  empty  pleasure. 

The  idle  singer  of  an  empty  day.  *  \V.  Morris. 

7-  Destitute  of  reality  or  substance  ;  as,  empty  dreams. 

8  Destitute  of  effect,  sincerity,  or  sense  ;  as,  empty  words 
or  threats.  “  Words  are  but  empty  thanks.”  Cibber. 

9.  Destitute  of  fruits  ;  as,  an  empty  vine. 

Seven  empty  ears  blasted  with  the  oust  wind.  Gen.  xli.  27. 

10.  Destitute  of,  or  lacking,  sense,  knowledge,  courtesy,  or 
the  like  ;  as,  empty  brains  ;  an  empty  coxcomb. 

That  in  civility  thou  seem’st  so  empty.  Shak . 

11.  Math.  Containing  no  element  or  point ; — said  of  a  class. 
Syn.— Unoccupied, unfilled,  void.— Empty,  vacant,  blank, 
vacuous,  inane.  That  is  empty  (opposed  to  full)  which  has 
nothing  in  it ;  that  is  vacant  (opposed  to  occupied)  which 
has  been,  or  is  intended  to  be,  occupied  ;  as,  an  empty 
(never  vacant)  bucket,  bottle,  purse,  stomach ;  empty- 
handed:  a  vacant  (it  may  be,  also,  empty)  lot,  house,  office, 
seat ;  cf.  an  empty  room  (without  furniture),  a,  vacant  room 
(without  inmates) ;  “  [It]  enabled  him  to  fill  a  place  which 
would  else  have  been  vacant  ”  ( Hawthorne ).  That  (esp.  a 
surface)  is  blank  which  is  free  from  writing  or  marks  of 
any  kind,  or  which  has  vacant  spaces  that  are  left  to  be 
filled  in;  as,  a  blank  page,  a  blank  application.  Fig.,  the 
same  general  distinctions  hold ;  as,  “  Empty  heads  con¬ 
sole  with  empty  sound  ”  (Pope) :  “  empty  talk  ”  (Coumer) ; 
“the  loud  faugh  that  spoke  the  vacant  mind”  (Gold¬ 
smith)  ;  a  vacant  stare  ;  “  H  is  eyes  had  that  blank  fixed  gaze 

.  .  that  babies’  eyes  have”  (Alary  Wilkins) ;  “  On  the  bald 
street  breaks  the  blank  day”  (Ten77yson).  Vacuous  and 
inane,  in  modern  usage,  have  lost  their  physical  applica¬ 
tion  ;  that  is  vacuous  which  is  void  of  intelligence  ;  that  is 
inane  which  is  lacking  in  meaning  or  point;  as,  “  that  su¬ 
perb  listlessness  of  demeanor,  and  that  admirable  vacuous 
folly  which  distinguish  the  noble  or  high-born  chiefs  of 
the  race  ”  (Thackeray) ;  a  vacuous  leer;  “Let  me  mask 
mine  own  in  some  inane  and  vacant  smile  ”  (Shelley) ;  an 
inane  remark.  See  devoid,  vain,  foolish. 
empty  glume.  Bot.  See  glume. 

emp'ty  (5mp'tT),  n.  ;  pi.  -ties  (-tYz).  An  empty  car,  cab, 
box,  crate,  cask,  etc.  ;  —  used  in  commerce,  esp.  in  trans¬ 
portation  of  freight ;  as,  “  special  rates  for  empties.'11 
emp'ty  (Smp'tT),  v.  t.  ;  emp'tied  (-tTd)  ;  emp'ty-ing. 

1.  To  make  empty;  to  make  void  or  vacant;  to  deprive 
of  contents,  furnishings,  inhabitants,  or  the  like  ;  as,  to 
empty  a  reservoir;  the  town  was  emptied  ;  also,  to  trans¬ 
fer  by  emptying  ;  as,  to  empty  grain  from  a  sack  into  a  bin 

The  clouds  .  .  .  empty  themselves  upon  the  earth.  Fcchxi.3. 

2.  To  discharge  or  find  vent  for  (itself);  as,  the  river 
empties  itself  into  the  sea. 

3.  To  discharge  or  deprive  of  (formerly  also  with) ;  as,  to 
empty  a  phrase  of  meaning  ;  to  empty  one’s  self  of  power. 

emp'ty,  v.i.  1.  To  discharge  itself;  as,  a  river  empties 
into  the  ocean. 

2.  To  become  empty.  “  The  chapel  empties.11  B.Jonson. 
emp'ty-ing.  n.  A  making  empty,  or  that  which  is  emptied, 
em  p'ty-ings  (Smp'tT-mgz),  n.  pi.  [For  emptins,  emp- 
ting „,  fr.  an  obs.  emple  to  empty.  Oxf.  E.  D.’]  The  lees 
of  beer,  cider,  etc. ;  yeast.  U.  S. 

em  pur 'pie  (Sm-pQr'p’l),  v.  t.  ;  em-pur'pled  (-p’ld);  em- 


pur'pling  (-plTng).  [cm-  -|-  purple. ]  To  tinge  or  color  | 
purple  ;  to  dye  with  purple. 

'L'he  empurjded  hills  standing  up,  solemn  and  sharp.  Stevenson. 
Em-pu'sa  (£m-pu'ba;  -z«),  n.;  pi.  -sa:  (-se  ;  -ze).  [LL.,  a 
liobgobliu,  Gr.  e/xTrovTa.]  1.  In  Greek  legend,  a  cannibal 
monster  or  hobgoblin  sent  by  Hecate,  esp.  to  frighten 
travelers;  hence  [Z.c.],  Obs.,  a  specter  or  hobgoblin. 

2.  a  Bot.  A  genus  of  entomophthoraceous  fungi  parasitic 
on  hies,  mothe,  grasshoppers,  etc.  E.  muscse  appears  on 
house  flies  toward  autumn,  causing  them  to  swell  up  and 
die,  surrounded  by  white  spores,  b  Zobl.  A  genus  of  pre¬ 
daceous  Orthoptera  of  the  family  Mantidie. 
em  py-e'ma  (Sm'pi-e'md),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  iy.-nvr)y.a, 
from  epnveiu  to  suppurate  ;  cv  in  -f-  nvov  pus.]  Med.  An 
accumulation  of  pus  in  some  cavity  of  the  body  ;  usually, 
a  collection  of  pus  in  the  pleural  cavity, 
ern'py  em'ic  (-Sm'Tk  ;  -e'mTk),  a.  Med.  Of  the  nature  of, 
or  affected  with,  empyema. 

ein  pyr'e-al  (gm-pir'e-dl ;  Sm'pi-re'al;  277),  a.  [L.  em- 
pyrius ,  empyi'evs ,  fiery,  Gr.  ifxnvpios,  Zpnvpos,  in  fire, 
fiery;  ev  in  -j-  tr vp  fire.  See  in  ;  fire.]  1.  Of  or  per¬ 
taining  to,  or  designating,  the  empyrean,  or  highest  heaven. 

Go,  soar  with  Pluto  to  the  empyreal  sphere.  Pope. 
2.  Composed  of  a  pure  or  sublimated  fire, 
empyreal  air,  Cheni.,  oxygen.  Obs. 

em'py-re'an  (gm'pT-re'an ;  277),  n.  [See  empyreal.] 

1  In  ancient  and  medieval  cosmology,  the  highest  heaven 
or  heavenly  sphere,  supposed  to  be  composed  of  a  kind  of 
sublimated  fire.  The  conception,  in  ancient  cosmology, 
appears  in  various  forms  with  different  Greek  philoso¬ 
phers  (cf.  element,  lj  ether;  heaven),  though  the  term 
itself  is  late  and  rare  in  classical  use.  Dante,  Milton,  and 
other  writers  having  a  distinctively  Christian  conception, 
use  the  term  for  the  uppermost  Paradise,  the  heaven 
which  is  the  immediate  seat  of  God. 

The  empyrean  rung 

With  hallelujahs.  Milton. 

2.  The  firmament ;  the  heavens. 

enPpy-re'an,  a.  Of  or  pert,  to  the  empyrean  ;  empyreal, 
em  py-reu'ma  (-roo'rnd),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  epnvpevpa  a  live 
coal  covered  with  ashes,  fr.  egirvpeveiv  to  set  on  fire,  fr. 
efinvpos.  See  empyreal.]  Chem.  The  peculiar  smell  and 
taste  of  the  products  of  animal  or  vegetable  substances 
burnt  in  close  vessels. 

em  py  reu-mat'ic  (-roo-mSt'Tk)  [  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to 
em  py-reu  mat'i-cal  (-T-kdl)  )  empyreuma. 
empyreumatic  oils,  oils  obtained  by  distilling  various  or¬ 
ganic  substances  at  high  temperatures, 
e'mu,  e'meu  (e'mu),  n.  [Cf.  Pg.  ema  ostrich,  F.  frnou, 
emeu ,  emu.]  A  large  Austra¬ 
lian  ratite  bird  of  the  genus 
Dronucus ,  of  which  two  spe¬ 
cies  are  recognized,  1).  no - 
vse-hollandise.  of  central  east¬ 
ern  Australia  and  D.  ii'rora- 
tus  of  west  Australia.  Next 
to  the  ostrich,  to  which  they 
are  closely  related,  the  emus 
are  the  largest  existing  birds. 

They  inhabit  open  forests  and 
plains,  and  can  run  very 
swiftly.  The  wings  are  rudi¬ 
mentary,  and  the  plumage 
consists  of  slender  drooping 
feathers  with  greatly  devel¬ 
oped  aftershafts.  Unlike  the 
cassowaries,  they  have  the 
head  and  neck  feathered,  and 
without  wattles.  By  old 
writers  the  term  emu  was  of¬ 
ten  applied  to  the  cassowaries 
and  rheas. 

emu,  or  emeu,  apple  a  The 

meliaceous  tree  Owenia  acid- 
ulaj  also,  its  subacid  fruit, 
which  is  about  as  large  as  a  small  nectarine.  Called  also 
sour  plum ,  native  peach,  native  nectarine ,  and  mooiey  apple. 
b  The  bitterbark  (Petalostigma  quadriloculare).  Australia. 
emu,  or  emeu.  bush.  Any  Australian  myoporaceous  tree 
of  the  genus  Phofidia,e sp.  P.  longifolia  ;  also,  the  Austra¬ 
lian  sapindaceoustree  Hcterodendron  olese folium.  So  called 
because  the  emus  feed  on  its  seeds, 
em'u  late,  a.  [L.  aem.ulatus ,  p.  p.  of  aemulari,  fr.  aemu- 
lus  emulous.]  Emulous.  Obs. 

em'u  late  (Sm'u-lat),  V.  t.  ;  em'u-lat'ed  (-lat'gd)  ;  em'u- 
lat'ing  (-lat'Tng).  1.  To  strive  to  equal  or  excel  (an¬ 
other)  ;  to  imitate,  with  a  view  to  equal  or  to  outdo  ;  to  vie 
with  ;  to  rival ;  as,  to  emulate  the  good  and  the  great. 

2.  To  be  jealous  of ;  to  envy.  Obs. 

Syn.  —  Rival,  compete  with.  —  Emulate,  vie  with.  Em¬ 
ulate  emphasizes  conscious  eff  ort,  to  equal  or  surpass  ;  vie 
with  is  also  used  frequently,  in  a  fig.  sense,  of  things  ;  as, 
“May  my  son  but  emulate  your  example!  ”  (Mad.  D'Ar- 
blay)\  “  It  has  been  said  that  we  should  emulate  rather 
than  imitate  them  [the  classical  writers  of  antiquity]  ”  (M. 
Arnold)  ;  “His  kitchen  vied  in  coolness  with  his  grot” 

( Pope ) ;  “  It  vies  with  the  Odyssey,  or  surpasses  it,  in  this 
one  point”  (Carlyle).  See  competition. 
em  u-la'tion  (-la'sliun),  n.  [L.  aemulatio :  cf.  F.  Emula¬ 
tion.']  1.  Ambition  or  endeavor  to  equal  or  excel;  rivalry. 

A  noble  emulation  heats  your  breast.  Dryden. 

2.  Jealous  rivalry  ;  envy;  envious  contention.  Obs. 

Syn.  —  Contest,  contention,  strife.  See  competition. 
em'u  la-tive  (em'fr-lu-tiv),  a.  Pertaining  to  emulation  ; 
emulating  ;  rivaling  ;  as,  an  emulative  person  or  effort. 

“  Emulative  zeal.”  Iloole.  —  em'u-la-tive-ly,  adv. 
em'u  la  tor  (-la'ter),  n.  [L.  aemulator.)  One  who  emulates, 
e  mul'gent  (e-mQl'j<?nt),  a.  [L.  emulgens ,  p.  pr.  of  emul- 


gere  to  milk  out ;  e  out  -J-  mulgere  to  milk.  So  called  be¬ 
cause  regarded  by  the  ancients  as  straiuiug  out  the  serum, 
as  if  by  milking,  and  so  producing  the  urine.  See  milk.] 
A  nut.  Pertaining  to  the  kidneys ;  renal.  Obs. 
e  mul'gent  (e-inul'jent),  n.  A  renal  artery  or  vein  ;  also, 
a  medicine  that  excites  the  flow  of  bile.  Obs. 
em'u  lous  (em'fi-lfis),  a.  [L.  aemulus.  Cf.  emulate,  a.] 

1.  Ambitious  to  equal  or  excel  another  ;  eager  to  emulate 
or  vie  with  another;  desirous  of  like  excellence  with  an¬ 
other  ;  characterized  by,  or  due  to,  emulation  ;  as,  emulous 
of  another’s  example  or  virtues. 

2.  Jealously  rivaling;  contentious;  envious.  Obs. 

3.  Zealous;  earnest.  Obs. 

—  em'u-lous  ly,  adv.  —  em'u-lous-ness,  n. 
e  mul'si  ly  (e-mul'st-fi),  v.  t.  ;  e-mul'si-fied  (-fid) ; 
e-mul'si-fy'ing  (-fi'Ing).  [mu/sion  -f-  -/?/.]  To  convert 
into  an  emulsion  ;  to  form  an  emulsion  with  ;  as,  the  pan¬ 
creatic  juice  emulsifies  the  oily  part  of  food,  producing  a 
milky  fluid.  —  e-mul  si  fi  ca'lion  (-H-ka'shfin),  n. 
e-mul'sin  (-sin),  ?/.  [See  emulsion,  kmulge.]  Chem.  An 
enzyme  occurring  in  certain  fungi  and  in  several  of  the 
higher  plants,  notably  in  almonds,  from  whose  pulpitis 
prepared  as  a  white  amorphous  mass.  It  hydrolyzes 
aniygdalin  and  other  glucosides.  Called  also  synaptase. 
e-mul'sion  (-sliwii),  n.  [From  L.  emulgerey  emulsum :  cf. 
F.  itnulsion.  See  emulgent.]  A  liquid  preparation  of  a 
color  and  consistency  resembling  milk,  or  one  in  which 
minute  particles,  esp.  of  a  liquid,  remain  in  suspension  as 
the  fat  globules  do  in  milk  ;  as :  a  In  pharmacy,  an  ex¬ 
tract  of  seeds,  or  a  mixture  of  oil  and  water  united  by  a 
mucilaginous  substance,  b  In  photography,  a  sensitive 
salt  of  silver  held  in  suspension  in  a  viscous  liquid,  as 
collodion,  and  used  for  coating  plates,  etc. 
e  mul'sive  (-stv),  a.  [Cf.  F.  Smulsif.']  Cf  the  nature  of 
an  emulsion  ;  yielding  emulsion. 

e-munc'tO-ry  (e-muqk'to-ri),  n.  ;  pi.  -ries  (-rTz).  [L. 

emunctoi'ium  a  pair  of  snuffers,  fr.  emungerey  emunctvmy 
to  blow  the  nose,  hence,  to  wipe,  cleanse  ;  e  out  -f-  mun- 
gere  to  blow  the  nose.]  Physiol.  Any  organ  or  part  of 
the  body  (as  the  kidneys,  skin,  etc.)  which  serves  to  carry 
off  excrement  or  waste.  —  a.  Excretory;  depurative. 
emu,  or  emeu.  wren.  A 
small  Australian  bird 
( Stipitunis  malachurus) 
of  wrenlike  appearance, 
having  the  tail  feathers 
long  and  loosely  barbed, 
like  emu  feathers. 

E'mys  (e'mis  ;  Sin'Ts),  n.  Emu  Wren. 

[NL.,  fr.  Gr.  ip.v<; ,  or  e/xv?,  -v5o<»,  the  fresh-water  tortoise.] 
Zool.  A  genus  of  turtles  which  in  old  classifications  included 
most  of  the  ordinary  fresh-water  tortoises  and  terrapins. 
It  is  now  restricted  to  the  common  European  pond  tortoise 
(E.  orbiculains)  and  its  near  allies,  and  is  made  the  type  of 
a  family,  E-myd'i-dae  (e-mid'T-de). 
en  (8n),  7i.  [Name  of  the  letter  «,  L.  ew.]  Print.  Half  of 
the  width  of  an  em.  See  em. 

en-.  [F.  en-,  L.  tfn.]  A  prefix  signifying  in,  into,  forming 
verbs  :  1.  From  nouns,  en-  having  the  sense  of  put  into  or 
upon ,  hence  sometimes,  cover  with ,  wrap  up  in;  as,  en- 
coach ,  to  seat  in  a  coach  ;  engold ,  to  gild. 

2.  From  nouns  or  adjectives,  o*-  having  the  general  sense 
of  7nake,  make  into ,  or  make  like  ;  as,  engolde7i ,  to  make 
golden;  e7igloom,  to  make  gloomy. 

3.  From  other  verbs,  mostly  transitive,  en-  adding  some¬ 
times  an  additional  sense  of  ???,  but  oftener  a  mere  inten¬ 
sive  force.  In  verse  e?i-  is  often  prefixed  to  a  verb  for  the 
sake  of  the  additional  syllable. 

En-  occurs  chiefly  in  words  from  the  French,  and  in 
analogical  formations  m  English.  En-  generally  becomes 
em-  before  p ,  b ,  and  ?//,  as  in  employ,  embody,  pwimew. 
Many  words  were  formerly,  and  some  are  still,  written  in¬ 
differently  with  en-  or  in-,  as  in  enclose,  inclose.  See  in-. 
en-  (Sn-).  A  prefix  from  Greek  ev,  hi,  meaning  in;  as,  en¬ 
cephalon,  entomology.  See  in-. 

-en  (-en ;  -’n).  [ME.,  fr.  AS.  -an.]  The  suffix  formerly  used 
to  form  the  plural  of  many  nouns,  as  in  ashen,  eyen,  oxen, 
all  of  which  are  now  obsolete  or  dialectic  except  or<n.  In 
some  cases,  such  as  children  and  brethren,  it  has  been 
added  to  older  plural  forms. 

-en.  [AS.  -en  ;  akin  to  Skr.  -na.]  The  past-participle  end¬ 
ing  of  many  strong  verbs  ;  as  in  broken,  sunken,  spoken, 
-en.  [AS.  -en  /  akin  to  Goth. -ems,  L.  -inns,  Gr.  -ivo?.] 
An  adjective  suffix  meaning  7/wde  of,  added  chiefly  to 
nouns  denoting  material;  as  in  golden,  leaden,  wooden. 
These  adjectives  were  formerly  common,  but  with  the  mod¬ 
ern  attributive  use  of  nouns  (as  in  a  gold  cup,  a  wheat 
cake)  many  have  become  obsolete  or  poetic;  as  w beaten, 
cake?/.  They  are  still  freely  formed  in  dialect  English, 
-en.  [AS.  - nian .]  A  suffix  meaning  to  make,  to  render  (of  a 
given  character  or  quality),  used  to  form  verbs  from  nouns 
and  adjectives  ;  as  in  quicken,  frighten,  strength^!.  Such 
verbs  are  sometimes  intransitive;  as,  lengthen,  to  grow  long, 
en  a'ble  (Sn-a'b’l),  v.  t.  ;  en-a'bled  (-b’ld);  en-a'bling 
(-blTng).  1.  To  make  able  ;  to  give  (one)  power,  strength, 
or  competency,  sufficient  for  the  purpose  ;  as,  mone^en- 
ables  one  to  live  in  ease  ;  also,  to  render  efficient  or  capa¬ 
ble,  in  a  general  sense  or  degree ;  as,  ambition  enables  a 
person  in  the  struggle  of  life. 

2.  To  make  possible,  practicable,  or  easy  ;  as,  steam  and 
electricity  e7iable  rapid  transit. 

3.  To  give  legal  capacity  to  ;  to  habilitate.  Obs. 

4.  To  give  authority  or  sancti-  n  to;  to  endow.  Eow  Rare. 

He  enabled  them  with  priestly  power.  Jer.  Taylor. 


em'price.  *f*  empress. 
em  print'.  +  imprint. 
em  pris'on.  +  imprison. 
empropre.  +  improper. 
emprove.  improve. 
empt,  v.  t.  V  i-  [Cf.  AS.  Bmtian, 
Emtigean.  to  be  at  leisure.]  To 
empty.  Ohs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 
emp'ti-er  (Pm p'tT-Sr),  n.  One 
that  empties. 

emp'ti-ly  (-1Y).  arlv.  of  empty. 
emp'tins  (emp'tTnz ).  n.  jd.  = 
BMptyixos.  Dial.  U.  S. 

|1  emp'ti-o  (Fmp'shY-o),  n.  [L.] 
Law.  A  buying;  purchase:  — 
used  esp.  in  the  Civil  law  phrase 
emn'ti-o  et  ven-di'ti-o  (ft  vfn- 
d!sn'T-o),  or  more  commonly 
emp'ti-o -ven-di'ti-o. the  consen¬ 
sual  bilateral  contract  of  pur¬ 
chase  (by  one  party)  and  sale  (by 
the  other)  for  an  agreed  price. 


|j  emp'tor  (»'•  m  p't  h  r  ;  -t  ?  r),  ». 
[L.]  Law.  A  purchaser  or  buyer, 
emp'ty-sia  (f  mp'tl-BTs),  n.  [NL.. 
fr.  Gr.  e/X7TTv<rc;  a  spitting.] 
Med.  Expectoration,  esp.  of 
blood  ;  haemoptysis, 
em-pugn'.  +  impugn. 
em-pur'pl.  Empurple.  Ref.  Sp. 
em  puse'  (fm-pfls').  +  EMPU- 
sa. 

em  puz'zle.  v.  t.  To  puzzle. 
Archaic. 

em  py-e-mat'ic.  e  m  p  y-e  m'a- 
tous,  a.  Med.  Like  or  having 
empyema.  Obs. 
enrpy-e'sis  (£  m'p  Y-e's  Y  s),  n. 
NL..  fr.  Gr.  epnvr\o-i<;  suppura- 
ion.]  An  eruption  of  pustules, 
em  py'ic.  em  py'i-c&l,  a.  [Or. 
e/nTruixo?.]  Empyeinic.  Obs. 
em'py-o-cele7  (fm'pT-fi-sel'),  w. 


[fJr.e/xTrvo?  suppurating  -P-ce/e.] 
Med.  A  tumor  formed  hv  a  collec¬ 
tion  of  pus  within  the  scrotum, 
empyre.  a.  Empyreal.  Obs. 
em-pyr'e-al  (fm-pTr'f-tfl  :  fin'- 
pT-re'aD,  n.  The  empyrean.  R. 
em  py-re'um  (fm'pY-re'um),  n. 
[NL.J  The  empyrean.  Ohs. 
em  p  y-reu'm  a-ti  ze  (-rdo'md- 
tlz ),  r.  f.  See  -izk. 
em-pyr'i-cal  (fm-pYr'T-ktfl),  a. 
[Gr.  eu.Trvpo :  in  fire.]  Of  or  pert, 
to  combustion.  Rare. 
em-pyr'o-man'ey  (-C-mttn'sY),  w. 
Gr.  e/aTTvac?  in  fire  +  -mancy.} 
)ivination  by  fire, 
em  py-ro'sis,'  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr. 
eyiTTvpjj  ais.)  A  conflagration. 
Qb  ft. 

ein'raud,  em'rod,  em'rold.  + 

emerald. 


emte.  +  emmet. 
em'ti.  em'ty.  empty. 
emu  grass.  =  Australian  mil¬ 
let  a. 

em'u-la-ble  (fm'fi-ld-b’l),  a.  [L. 
aemvlari  to  emulate  -f  -able.] 
Capable  of  being  emulated.  R. 
em'u-la-to-ry  (-l«-tft-rY),  a.  Pert, 
to  fir  showing  emulation.  Rare. 
em'u-la.  tress  (A  iLtres).  e  m  u- 
la'trix  (-la'trYks), «.  A  female 
emulator.  Rare. 
em'ule,  v.  t.  [L.  aemulari :  cf. 
E.  ennder.]  To  emulate.  Ohs. 
e-mulge'.  r.  t.  [L.  emulgere, 
emuhtym.)  To  dram.  Obs. 
e-mul'gence  (f-mfil'jrns),  n.  A 
milking  or  draining  out.  Rare. 
e-mul'si-fi  er  (tf-mhl'sY-fl'Sr),  n. 
An  emulsifying  substance, 
e-mul'sion-ize,  v.  t.  To  emul¬ 
sify. 


e-mul'fliv.  Emulsive.  Ref.  Sp. 

e-munct',  a.  [L.  emunctus,  p.  p.] 
Keen;  ucute.  Obs.  or  R. 
e-munc'tae  na'ris  (f-mOijk'te 
na'rls).  [L.]  Lit.,  of  wiped  nose; 
i.  c..  of  nice  perception;  acute. 

Horace  (Satires,  I.  iv.  K,  etc.), 
e-munc'tion  (f-mnijk'sh?7n),  n. 
[L.  -  unmet io.]  Depuration;  ex¬ 
cretion.  Rare. 

emun-da'tion  (e'nihn-da'- 
shwn),  n.  [L.  emund atio  a  cleans¬ 
ing.]  1.  Pharm.  Rectification, 
:i>  >'1  drugs. 

?.  Ceremonial  cleansing.  Obs. 
e-munge',  r.  t.  VLi.emungtn  t.> 
wipe  the  nose.]  To  cleanse  ;  fig., 
to  wipe  the  nose  of  ;  cheat.  Obs. 
e-mure'.  +  immurr. 
e  mus-ca'tion,  n.  [L.  emuscare 
to  clear  from  moss.J  Act  of  free¬ 
ing  from  moss.  Ohs. 


emu.  or  emeu.  tree.  =emu  bush. 
E-myd'e-a(t-mld'W),  n.  pi. 
[NL.,  fr.  Em  its  a  genus  of  tor¬ 
toises,  L.  ernys  a  kind  of  fresh¬ 
water  tortoise,  Gr.  e/u.v>.]  Zool. 
A  group  of  cheloniuns  compris¬ 
ing  most  of  the  fresh-water  tor¬ 
toises  and  terrapins. 

E-myd'i-d®  (-Y-de),  h.  pi.  [NL.] 
Sec  Em  vs.  —  em'yd  (em'Yd),  e- 
myd'i-an  (S-mYd'Y-tfn),  n. 

Em  y-do-sau'ri-a  (?  m'Y-d  fi-s  6'- 
rW>),  n.  pi.  [NL.  See  Em  vs  ; 
-sa u iius.j  =  Crocodilia.— em  - 
y-do-sau'ri-an  (-dn),  a.  If  u. 


emyspery.  +  hemisphere. 
en.  Ohs.  or  Scot,  and  dial.  Eng. 
var.  of  in. 

en.  Dial.  Eng.  var.  of  him. 
en-.  For  many  obsolete  forms 
in  en-,  see  the  forms  in  em-  or  in-. 


food,  foot ;  out,  oil ;  chair  ;  go  ;  sing,  iijk  ;  then,  thin  ;  nature,  verdure  (250) ;  K  =  ch  in  G.  id  !  .  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Guide. 
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5.  To  esteem  as  competent.  Obs. 

Syn. —  Enable,  empower.  In  ordinary  usage,  to  enable 
is  to  provide  with  means  or  opportunity,  to  empower,  to 
delegate  power  or  authority  to  do  something ;  as,  an  in¬ 
come  enabling  one  to  live  with  dignity,  a  letter  empower¬ 
ing  one  to  act  in  another’s  behalf.  Cf.  ability,  power. 

Temperance  gives  nature  her  full  play,  ami  enables  her  to  ex¬ 
ert  herself  in  all  her  lorce  and  vigor.  Spectator. 

Your  husband  lias  .  .  .  taken  upon  himself  to  resign  that 
which  I  was  empowered  to  offer  him.  Trollope. 

en  abling  (5n-a'blTng),  p.  vr.  of  enable.  —  enabling  act  or 
statute,  a  statute  whicn  makes  it  lawful  fora  person  or  cor¬ 
poration  to  do  something  which  otherwise  would  not  be 
lawful. 

enact'  (8n-Xkt'),  v.  t.  ;  -act'ed  ;  -act'ing.  1.  To  enter  in 
the  acta,  or  public  records;  to  record;  chronicle.  Obs. 

2.  To  make  into  an  act  or  law  ;  esp.,  to  perform  the  leg¬ 
islative  act  with  reference  to  (a  bill)  which  gives  it  the 
validity  of  law  ;  hence,  to  establish  by  legal  and  authorita¬ 
tive  act;  to  decree;  ordain. 

3.  To  act;  perform;  do;  effect.  Obs. 

The  king  enacts  more  wonders  than  a  man.  Shak. 

4.  To  act  the  part  of  ;  to  represent ;  to  play. 

I  did  enact  Julius  Csesar.  Shak. 

6.  To  influence ;  to  actuate.  Obs. 

enacting  clause.  Law ,  that  clause  of  an  act  w  hich  formally 
expresses  the  legislative  sanction.  See  act,  n..  2.  The  en¬ 
acting  clause  of  acts  of  the  British  Parliament  has  for  over 
100  years  been:  “Be  it  enacted  by  the  Kind’s  (Queen’s) 
most  excellent  Majesty  by  and  with  the  advice  and  con¬ 
sent,”  etc.  The  enacting  clause  in  the  United  States  varies 
in  different  States,  but  usually  begins  “  Be  it  enacted.” 
en  ac'tive  (Sn-2k'tTv),  a.  Having  power  to  enact  or  estab¬ 
lish  as  a  law  ;  enacting. 

en  act'ment  (-Skt'mcnt),  n.  1.  Act  of  enacting,  or  state 
of  being  enacted  ;  esp.,  the  giving  of  legislative  sanction  and 
executive  approval  whereby  a  bill  becomes  an  act  or  law. 

2  That  which  is  enacted;  a  law;  decree;  statute;  pre¬ 
scribed  requirement ;  as,  a  social  enactment. 
en-ac'tO  ry  (Sn-Xk'to-rT),  a.  Laic.  Enacting,  or  pertaining 
to  enactment ;  specif.,  creating  a  new  right  or  duty,  as  op¬ 
posed  to  declaratory. 

en'a  lid  (8u'd-lTd),  n.  [Gr.  ei  dA<o9  of  the  sea  -f-  2d  -id.] 
Phytogeog.  A  submerged  marine  plant  growing  in  the 
loose  soil  of  the  sea  bottom,  as  eel  grass.  Enalids  are  the 
constituent  of  the  benthos.  See  benthos. 
en  al'la-ge  (Sn-21'd-je),  n.  [L.,  fr.  Gr.  kvaX hayq  an  ex¬ 
change,  fr.  kvaWaaaeiv  to  exchange  ;  kv  in  -f-  iAAdatreiv 
to  change.]  Gram.  A  substitution,  as  of  one  part  of 
speech  for  another,  or  of  one  gender,  number,  case,  person, 
tense,  mode,  or  voice  of  the  same  word  for  another, 
en-am'el  (6n-8m'21),  n.  [See  enamel,  t>.]  1.  A  vitreous 

composition,  usually  opaque  or  semiopaque,  applied  by  fu¬ 
sion  to  the  surface  of  metal,  glass,  or  pottery  for  ornament 
or  protection  or  as  a  basis  for  decoration.  In  ceramics,  such 
a  composition,  when  transparent,  is  usually  called  a  glaze. 
Enamels  are  of  various  colors,  and  usually  consist  of  a 
transparent  glass  base  in  which  particles  of  an  opaque 
oxide  or  salt  are  suspended.  See  champleve,  cloisonne. 

2.  Any  of  various  varnishes  and  similar  preparations  for 
giving  a  smooth,  glossy  surface  like  that  of  enamel. 

3.  A  cosmetic  intended  to  give  the  appearance  of  a  smooth 
and  beautiful  complexion. 

4.  That  which  is  enameled;  enameled  ware;  also,  any 
glossy  surface  resembling  enamel,  esp.  if  variegated. 

5.  Anat.  d  Zool.  The  intensely  hard  calcareous  substance 
which  forms  a  thin  layer  capping  or  partly  covering  the 
teeth  of  most  mammals  (including  man)  and  many  other 
vertebrates.  It  is  the  hardest  substance  of  the  animal 
body  and  consists  of  minute  prisms  arranged  at  right 
angles  to  the  surface  and  bound  together  by  a  cement  sub¬ 
stance.  True  enamel  is  of  ectodermic  origin,  being  se¬ 
creted  by  the  enamel  cells,  or  adamantoblasts,  which  form 
part  of  a  special  organ,  the  enamel  organ,  formed  from  an  in¬ 
growth  of  the  epitnelium  of  the  mouth  (see  tooth).  The 
plaeoid  scales  of  elasmobranch  fishes  are  also  coated  with 
true  enamel.  That  of  the  pharyngeal  teeth  of  certain 
fishes  is  said  to  be  hypoblastic  in  origin.  The  term  is 
sometimes  loosely  used  of  any  hard  shiny  covering. 

en-am'el  (en-Sm'/fl),  v.  t. ;  en-am'eled  (-eld)  or  en-am'- 
elled  ;  en-am'el-ing  or  en-  am'el-ling.  \_en-  -f-  OF.  esmail- 
lier  to  enamel,  F.  Smailler,  OF.  esmail  enamel,  F.  email ; 
of  G.  origin;  cf.  OHG.  smelzi ,  G.  schmelz.  See  smelt,  v.] 

1.  To  lay  enamel  upon  ;  to  decorate  with  enamel. 

2.  To  variegate  with  colors  as  if  with  enamel. 

Oft  he  [the  serpent]  bowed 
His  turret  crest  and  sleek  enameled  neck.  Milton. 

3.  To  form  a  glossy  surface  like  enamel  upon  ;  as,  to  en¬ 
amel  card  paper  ;  to  enamel  leather  or  cloth. 

4 •  To  apply  enamel  to  (the  face).  See  enamel,  n.,  3. 


en-am'el  (8n-2m'21),  i\  i.  To  enamel  anything, 
enamel  cloth,  or  enameled  cloth,  a  flexible  cloth  having 
on  one  side  a  polished  waterproof  coating  composed  of 
linseed  oil,  resin,  etc. 

en-am'eled  I  (Sn-Sm'eld),  p.  a.  Coated  or  adorned  with 
en-am'elled  J  enamel. 

enameled  cloth.  =  enamel  cloth.  —  e.  leather,  leather  hav¬ 
ing  a  hard  black  varnished  surface ;  specif.,  a  variety  with 
a  grained  surface,  as  distinguished  from  “patent”  leather, 
en  am'el-er  (-8l-er)  i  n.  Also  en-am'el-ler,  en  am'el-list. 
en-am'el-ist  (-1st)  j  One  who  enamels  ;  a  workman  or 
artist  who  applies  enamels  in  ornamental  work, 
en-am'el-ing  \p.  pr.  d  vb.  n.  of  enamel.  Specif. :  vb.  n. 
en-am'el-ling  I  The  process  of  coating  or  ornamenting 
with  enamel ;  also,  enamel  ornamentation, 
enamel  painting-  Painting  with  enamel  colors  which 
require  to  be  fixed  with  heat,  generally  upon  a  surface  of 
baked  or  fired  enamel. 

enamel  paper.  Paper  glazed  with  a  metallic  coating, 
enamel  ware.  Ware  (as  cooking  utensils)  coated  with  en¬ 
amel  to  protect  from  rust,  the  action  of  acids,  etc. 
en-am'or,  en-am'our  (8n-2m'er),  r.  t. ;  -ored,-oured  (-erd); 
-or-ing,  -our-ing.  [OF.  enamourer ,  enamor er  ;  en-  (L.  in) 
-f-  OF.  &  F.  amour  love,  L.  amor.  See  amour  ;  cf.  in¬ 
amorato.]  To  inflame  with  love  ;  to  charm  ;  captivate  ; 
as,  to  be  enamored  with  a  lady;  to  be  enamored  of  books. 

Passionately  enamored  of  this  shadow  of  a  dream.  Irving. 

en-am'ored,  en-am'oured  (-erd),  pret .  d  p.  p.  of  enamor, 
enamour.  Hence  :  p.  a.  Much  in  love  ;  charmed. 

Syn.  —  See  pond. 

en-an'them  (en-2n'th8m)  )  n.  [NL.  enanlhema;  Gr.  kv 
en  an-the'ma  (Sn'&i-the'md)  j  ill  -anthema ,  as  in  exaii- 
thema.]  Med.  An  eruption  upon  a  mucous  surface  ;  —  op¬ 
posed  to  exanthema. — enan-them'a-tous  (-th8m'd-t«s),a. 
en-an'ti-O-blas'tic  (Sn-5n'tT-6-bl2s'tTk),  a.  [Gr.  kvavr to? 
opposite  -f-  jSAacrro?  germ.]  Bot.  Originating  at  the  end 
of  the  seed  opposite  the  hilum  ;  —  said  of  an  embryo, 
en-an'ti-o-morph'  (Sn-an'tT-o-mSrf'),  n.  Cryst.  Either  of 
two  enantiomorphous  forms  or  crystals, 
en-an'ti  o-mor'phous  (-mSr'fus),  en-an'ti-o  mor'phic 
(-flk),  a.  [Gr.  kvavr to?  opposite  -f-  pop<f>iq  form.]  Cryst. 
Similar,  but  not  superposable,  i.  e.,  related  to  each  other 
as  a  right-handed  to  a  left-handed  glove  ;  —  said  of  cer¬ 
tain  hemihedral  crystals.  —  en-an'ti-O-mor'phism  (-mor'- 
flzTn),  n.  —  en  ari'ti  o-mor'phous-ly  (-fiis-lT),  adv. 
en-an  ti-op'a-thy  (-5p'a-thY),  n.  [Gr.  kvavTLoirnOijq  of  con¬ 
trary  properties  or  affections  ;  kvavrio;  opposite  -j-  7ra0o? 
suffering,  affection,  fr.  ndaxeiv,  naOeiv,  to  suffer.]  Med. 
Allopathy  ;  —  a  term  used  by  homeopathists, 
en-an'ti-ot'ro-py  (-5t'ro-pY),  n.  [Gr.  ei /am'o?  opposite  -f 
-tropy.]  Physical  Chem.  The  relation  of  two  different 
forms  of  the  same  substance  which  have  a  definite  transi¬ 
tion  point  and  can  therefore  be  changed,  each  into  the 
other.  Thus,  tin  is  known  in  two  forms,  the  ordinary,  stable 
above  20°  C.,  and  a  gray  modification,  stable  below  20°. 
Cf.  monotropy.  —  en-an’ti  o-trop'ic  (-o-trop'ik),  a. 
en-ar'gite  (Sn-ar'jlt),  n.  [Gr.  kvapy 77s  visible  ;  —  because 
its  cleavage  is  apparent.  Ox/.  E.  1).]  Min.  A  grayish 
black  or  iron-black  sulpharsenate  of  copper,  Cil,AsS4,  of 
metallic  luster,  in  small  orthorhombic  crystals  or  massive. 
It  often  contains  antimony.  H.,  3.  Sp.  gr.,  4.42-4.45. 
en-arme'  (5n-arm'),  n.  [OF.]  Armor.  The  strap  or  set 
of  straps  by  which  a  shield  was  held  on  the  arm  ;  — usu¬ 
ally  in  pi. 

enar-thro'sls  (Sn'ar-thro'sTs),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  kvapOpw- 
cri9,  fr.  evapOpos  jointed;  kv  in  -f-  dpOpov  joint.]  Anat. 
An  articulation  in  which  the  rounded  head  of  one  bone  fits 
into  a  cuplike  cavity  of  the  other,  admitting  movement  in 
any  direction  ;  a  ball-and-socket  joint,  as  the  hip  joint  or 
shoulder  joints. 

e'nate  (e'uat ;  e-nat' ;  277),  a.  [L.  enatus,  p.  p.  of  enasci. 
See  enascent.]  a  Growing  out.  b  =  enatic. 
e-natic  (e-uSt'Yk),  a.  Descended  from  the  same  mother; 
related  on  the  mother’s  side. 

A  cluster  of  hordes  partially  or  almost  wholly  transformed  into 
enatic  clans  becomes  a  metronymic  tribe  under  conditions  that 
force  the  hordes  into  close  and  permanent  union.  F.  II.  Giddings. 
e-na'tion  l  e-na'slwn),  H.  1.  Bot.  Any  outgrowth  from  the 
surface  of  an  organ,  as  the  scales  sometimes  found  on  petals. 
2.  Kinship  on  the  mother’s  side. 

II  en'  axe'  (aN'-naks').  [F.]  Literally,  (set)  upon  the  axis  ; 
placed  symmetrically  upon  the  axis  ;  as,  a  pillar  is  en  axe 
with  an  aisle  when  the  center  line  of  the  aisle  passes 
through  its  center. 

II  en'  bloc'faN'  blok').  [F.  Cf.  block,  ?i.l  In  a  lump;  as 
a  whole.  “  Movement  of  the  ossicles  en  bloc."  Nature. 

En  bloc  they  art*  known  as  *•  the  herd.”  W.  A.  Fraser. 
en-CEe'ni  a  (Sn-se'nT-d),  n.  pi.  [LL.  encaenia ,  fr.  Gr.  ky sal¬ 


via  a  feast  of  dedication  ;  kv  in  -f-  Kaivo<;  new.]  A  festival 
commemorative  of  the  founding  of  a  city  or  the  consecra¬ 
tion  of  a  church  ;  also  [.cap.],  at  Oxford  University,  Eng¬ 
land,  the  ceremonies  held  in  June  commemorative  of 
founders  and  consisting  of  the  recital  of  prize  poems  and 
essays  and  the  conferring  of  honorary  degrees.  It  cor¬ 
responds  to  commencement  at  Cambridge  and  in  America, 
en-camp'  (Sn-kSinp'),  v.  i. ;  en-camped'  (-k2mpt') ;  en- 
camp'ing.  To  form  and  occupy  a  camp  ;  to  prepare,  and 
settle  in,  temporary  habitations,  as  tents  or  huts. 

The  Philistines  encamjted  in  the  valley.  1  Chron.  xi.  15. 
en  camp',  v.  t.  To  form  into  a  camp  ;  to  place  in  a  camp. 

Bid  him  encamp  his  soldiers.  _  Shak. 

en  camp'ment  (  ment),  n.  1.  Act  of  encamping,  or  state 
of  being  encamped. 

2.  The  place  wliere  a  body  of  troops  or  campers  is  en¬ 
camped  ;  a  camp;  also,  those  encamped,  collectively. 


A  green  encampment  yonder  meets  the  eye.  Guardian. 
en-can'tllis  (8n-k2n'thTs),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  kyt tav6i$  a 
tumor  in  the  inner  corner  of  the  eye.  See  en-  in  ;  canthus.] 
Med.  Any  abnormal  enlargement  of  the  caruncula  lacry- 
malis,  usually  associated  with  conjunctivitis, 
en-cap'su  late  (8n-k2p'su-lat),  v.  t. ;  -lat'ed  (-lat'Sd) ; 
-lat'ing  (-lat'ing).  [ en -  -j-  capsule.’]  To  inclose  in  a 
membrane  or  capsule.  —  on  cap  SU  la'tlon  (-la'shthi),  n. 
en-cap'SU  lat  ed  (-lat'gd),  p.  a.  Bacteriol.  Having  the 
cell  membrane  swollen  and  gelatinous,  as  certain  bacteria 
at  some  stages  of  growth. 

en-car'nal  ize  (en-kar'ndl-iz),  v.  t.  To  carnalize  ;  to  make 
gross.  Rare.  “  Encurnalize  their  spirits.”  Tennyson. 
en-car'pus  (en-kar'pws),  n.  ;  pi.  -pi  (-pi).  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  ly- 
Kopnos  containing  fruit ;  kv  in  -f-  /cap no;  fruit ;  cf.  L.  encar- 
pa ,  pi.,  Gr.  eyteapna.]  Arch.  An  ornament  on  a  frieze  or 
capital,  consisting  of  festoons  of  fruit,  flowers,  leaves,  etc. 
en  cash'  (8n-k2sh'),  v.  t.  Eng.  Banking.  To  turn  into 
cash  ;  to  cash.  —  en-cash'ment  (-ment),  n. 

II  en'cas  tr^'  (iiN'kas'tra'),  a.  [F.]  Engin.  Built  in  at 
the  supports  ;  as,  an  encastre  beam. 

en  caus'tic  (en-kds'tik),  a.  [L.  encausticus ,  Gr.  kyKavan- 
/co;,  fr.  ey/cateiv  to  burn  in  ;  kv  in  -f-  Kaieiv  to  burn  :  cf. 
F.  encaustique.  See  caustic;  cf.  ink.]  Fine  Arts.  Pre¬ 
pared  by  means  of  heat ;  burned  in  or  done  by  burning  in; 
as,  an  encaustic  method. 

encaustic  painting.  Fine  Arts ,  painting  by  means  of  w’ax 
with  which  the  colors  are  combined,  and  which  is  after¬ 
wards  fused  with  hot  irons,  thus  fixing  the  colors ;  cerogra- 
phy.  — e.  tile  or  brick,  Fine  Arts , 
an  earthenware  brick  or  tile  hav¬ 
ing  a  pattern  in  different  colors 
made  with  different-colored  clays 
inlaid  in  the  tile  and  fired  with  it. 
en-caus'tic,  n.  [L.  encaustica ,  Gr. 
eyKavanKr)  (sc.  T€\vr})  :  cf.  F.  en¬ 
caustique.)  The  method  of  paint¬ 
ing  in  heated  wax  or  in  any  way  in 
which  heat  is  used  to  fix  the  col¬ 
ors  ;  also,  material  so  made, 
en-cave'  (en-kav'),  v.  t.  ;  -caved' 

(-kavd');  -cav'ing  (-kav'Tng).  [e?i- 
-\-cave  ;  cf.  F.  encaver.  Cf.  inca- 
vated.]  To  inclose  in  or  as  in  a  cave. 

-ence  (-ens).  [F.  -ence,  or  L.  -entia.]  A  noun  suffix  signi¬ 
fying  action ,  state ,  or  quality.  See  -ance. 

II  en  ceinte'  (aN'sSNt';  an-sant'),  a.  [F.;  L.  in  not  -f  cinctusy 
p.  p.  of  cingere  to  gird  about.]  Pregnant ;  with  child. 

II  en'ceiute',  n.  [F.,  fr.  enceindre  to  gird  about,  surround, 
L.  incingere  ;  in  (intens.)  -j-  cingere  to  gird.  See  cincture.] 

1.  Fort.  The  line  of  works  which  forms  the  main  inclosure 
of  a  fortress  or  fortified  place ;  —  called,  together  with 
the  area  inclosed,  body  of  the  place. 

2.  The  area  or  town  inclosed  within  the  main  wall. 

The  suburbs  are  not  unfrequently  larger  than  their  enceinte. 

S.  W.  Williams. 


A  18th-century  Encaustic 
Tile. 


En-cel'a  dus  (en-sgl'd-dws),  n.  [L.,  fr.  Gr.  ’EyxeAafios.] 

1.  Gr.  Myth.  One  of  the  lnmdred-armed  giants  w  ho  warred 
against  the  gods.  Zeus  killed  him  and  buried  him  under 
Mt.  Etna. 

2.  Astron.  See  Saturn. 

En-ceph'a-lar'tos  (en-sgf'd-lar'tbs),  n.  [NL.  ;  Gr.  kyKftfx*- 
A09  within  the  head  -j-  apro<;  bread.]  Bot.  A  genus  of  ar¬ 
borescent  African  cycads,  often  grown  in  conservatories  for 
their  graceful  foliage  and  bright-colored  cones.  E.  caffer 
furnishes  Kafir  bread.  Also  [/.  c.],  a  plant  of  this  genus, 
en'ce-phal'ic  (en'se-fSl'Tk),  a.  [See  encephalos.]  Anat. 
a  Pertaining  to  the  encephalon,  or  brain,  b  Situated  in 
the  cranial  cavity. 


en-a'ble-ment.  ».  See  -ment. 
en-a'bler,  ».  One  that  enables. 
En'a-cim  (Sn'd-sTm),  and  En'a- 
cims(-8imz).  D.  /lib. 
en  act',  u.  An  enactment.  Obs. 
en-act'a-ble,  a.  See  -able. 
en-ac'tion,  n.  Enactment.  Have. 
en-ac'tiv.  Enact ive.  Ref.  Sp. 
en-ac'tor,  n.  One  that  enacts, 
en-ac'ture,  n.  Enactment ;  reso¬ 
lution.  Obs. 

En'a-dad  (Pn'd-d&d).  D.  Rib. 
en-age',  17.  t.  [<  //-  *-  age.]  To 
cause  to  be  or  appear  old.  Obs. 
E-na'im  (8-na'Tin).  Bib. 

E-n  a'j  i  m  (-j  Y  m).  Bib.,  Gen. 
xxxviii.  14,  margin,  A.  V.  A 
word  translated  in  A.  V.  “  an 
open  place,”  in  R.  V.  “  the  gate 
of  Enaim.” 

En-ali-or'nis  («5n-&l/T-dr/hYs), 
n.  [NL.  ;  Gr.  ei'aAio>;  of  the 
sea  +  opvis  a  bird.]  Paleon.  A 
genus  of  extinct  Cretaceous 
swimming  birds  from  the  Green¬ 
sand  of  England,  believed  to  be 
related  to  ffesperorrns. 
en-al'i-o-saur'  (-0-s6r/),  n.  Pa¬ 
leon.  One  of  the  Enaliosauria. 
En-al  i-o-sau'ri-a  (-s5'ri-d),  n. 
pi.  [NL.  ;  Gr.  epaAioi  marine 
(kv  in  +  aA?  the  sea)  -f  travpo; 
a  lizard.]  Paleon.  A  group  of 
extinct  marine  reptiles,  embrac¬ 
ing  the  Ichthyosauria  and  the 
Plesiosauria  and  other  forms. 
Obs.  —  en-aPl-o-sau'ri-an  (-<Jn ), 
a.  3r  n.  Obs. 

en-al'u-ron,  n.  Also  en-al'y  ron. 

[Cf.  F.  aileron  a  little  winjr,  bor¬ 
der  of  a  doublet,  or  allkrion. 
Oxf.  E.  D.]  Her.  A  bordure 


charged  with  birds  (Woodward 
says  eight).  Obs.  —  adv.  Bor¬ 
dered.  Obs. 

e-nam'  (f-nan/),  n.  [Hind.  & 
Ar.  m’dm.J  Hindu  Law.  Orig., 
a  gift  or  grant ;  later,  a  gift  or 
grant  of  land  to  be  held  rent  free 
or  on  a  favorable  vent,  specif, 
(when  not  qualified  by  a  limit¬ 
ing  word),  such  a  grant  in  per¬ 
petuity.  Cf.  JAGHIRE. 

E'nam  (e'nftm).  Bib. 
en  am'ber.  v.  t.  See  en-,  1. 
en-am'bush,  r.  t.  See  en-,  1. 
e  nam  dar'  (f-n  d  m/d  iir'),  n. 
[Hind,  in'amdar ;  in' dm  (see 
kn  vm)  -f  Per.  ddr  holder.]  In 
India,  the  holder  of  an  enam. 
en-am'el-ar  (8  n-&  m'g  1-d r),  a. 
Of  or  like  enamel.  Rare. 
en-am'eld.  Enameled.  Re,f.  Sp. 
en-am'el-less.  a.  See  -less. 

en  a  mi'  (aN/-na/me').  [F.] 
As  or  like  a  friend, 
en-a  mo-ra'do.  n.  [Sp.]  An  in¬ 
amorato.  Obs.  [Ohs.  I 

en-am'or-ate,  v.  t.  To  enamor.  | 
en-am'or-ate,  a.  Enamored.  Obs. 
en-am'or-men t,  en-am'our- 
ment,  n.  See  -ment. 

E'nan  (e'nftn).  Bib. 
en-an'guish.  t.  To  inflict  with 
anguish.  Rare. 
en  an-the'ais  (Cn'ftn-the'sTs),  n. 
NL.;  2d  en-  +  Gr. 
doom.]  Med.  An  eruption,  as 
in  scarlet  fever,  measles,  and 
other  internal  diseases, 
e-nan'thyl.  e  nan-thyl'ic,  etc. 
V ars.  of  fENANTHYL,  etc. 
en-an  ti-o-bi-o'Bis  ( Cn-Rn/tY-f)-bI- 
o'sYs),  n.  [NL.  ;  Gr.  kvavrios 


opposite  +  /Sttoaiy  way  of  life.] 
Biol.  Antagonistic  symbiosis, 
en-an  ti-o-blas'touB  (-t  u  s),  a. 
Bot.  Enantioblastic. 
en-an  ti-o-path'tc  (-plith'Ik),  a. 
Med.  Palliative, 
en-an  ti-o' sis  (-d'sTs),  n.  [NL., 
fr.  Gr.  kvavTiaxrn  contradic¬ 
tion.]  Rhet.  A  figure  of  speech 
by  which  what  is  to  be  under¬ 
stood  affirmatively  is  stated  neg¬ 
atively,  or  vice  versa. 
en-an;to-bi-o'si8,  n.  [NL.]  Biol. 

=  ENANTIOBIOSIS. 

en-apt',  v.  t.  See  en-,  2. 
en-ar'bor, -hour.  v.  t.  See  en-,2. 
en-arch'.  Var.  of  inarch. 
en-arch',  v.  t.  [Cf.  OF.  etiar- 
chier. J  To  arch.  Obs. 
en-arched'  (8n-archt'),  p.  a. 
Her.  a  Bent  into  a  curve  or  arch, 
as  a  fees  or  a  bend,  b  Inclos¬ 
ing  an  arch ;  —  said  of  a  chevron, 
en-arm'.  Var.  of  inarm. 
en-arm',  r.  t.  [OF.  enarmer.] 
Obs.  1.  To  equip  with  arms  or 
armor. 

2.  To  lard  in  cooking, 
enarme,  //.  [Cf.  OF.  enarmer  to 
arm.]  Army.  Obs. 
e-nar'ra-ble.  a.  [L.  enarrabilis.] 
Narrable ;  also,  not  narrable. 
Obs. 

enarration,  n.  [L.  enarratio.] 
A  detailed  narration.  Obs. 

H  en'  ar'rifcre'  (aN'-na'ryar') 
[F.J  In  or  to  the  rear  ;  also,  in 
arrear  or  arrears, 
en'ar-thro'di-a  (Pn'ar-thro'dY- 
a),  n.  [NL.  ;  2d  en-  +  Gr.  ap- 
0pu)Sia.]Anat.  =  enarthrosis. 

—  «n  ar-thro'dl-al  (-dl),  a. 


e-nas'cent  (f-n&s'rnt),  a.  [L. 
euascens ,  p.  nr.  of  enasci  to 
spring  iqi.]  Nascent.  Obs. 
E-naB'i-bus  (f-nSs'l-bfis).  Bib. 
e  na-ta'tion  (e'nd-ta'sliun),  n. 
(L.  enatare  to  swim  out.]  A 
swimming  out.  Obs. 

en  at  ten  dant'  (aN'-na'tiiN'- 
diiN ').  [F.]  While  awaiting; 
in  the  meanwhile, 
en-aun'ter,  adv.  [en-  +  aunter.) 
Lest  that.  Obs. 

en'  a  vant'  (a  N'-n  d'v  a  n'). 
[F.]  Forward  ;  into  the  future; 
as  a  command,  forward  ! 
e-nav'i-gate,  r.  t.  [L.  enaviga- 
tus,  p.  p.  of  cnavigare.]  To  sail 
away  or  over.  Obs. 
enb  *.  For  various  words  begin¬ 
ning  er ib-,  see  the  corresponding 
forma  beginning  emb-. 

en  ba  di  nant'  (uN'bd'de'- 
niix').  [F.J  In  jest  or  sport, 
en  bal'lon'faN'  ba'lftN').  [F.] 
Boned  and  stuffed  with  force¬ 
meat,  etc.  ;  —  said  of  fowls’  legs 
so  cooked. 

enbame.  +  embalm. 

en  banc'  (ax'  biiN').  [F] 
Laic.  In  banc.  See  banc 
en-bane',  v.  t.  To  poison.  Obs. 
en  bane',  r.  t.  [Cf.  Pr.  emhanar 
to  fortify  (prob.).]  ?  To  fortify. 

enbassade.  1*  embassade. 
enbassatour.  f  ambassador. 
enbaBshinge.  enbaissynge,  n. 
[Cf.  abash.]  Bewilderment ; 
amazement.  Obs. 
enbatel.  embattle. 
enbaume.  1*  embalm. 
enbawmen.  ^  embalm. 
enbelise.  1*  embellish. 


en-bibe'.  +  imbibe. 
en  blaunch'.  1*  emblanch. 
en-blow'.  r.  t.  To  inspire  ;  to 
puff  up.  Obs. 
en-bolne'.  4*  i  M BOLM B. 
en-brace'.  +  embrace,  v. 
en-braud',  en-brawd'.  f  em- 
broude. 

en  breve', r.  t.  [See  en-;  brief, 
//.]  To  inscribe.  Obs. 

||en  brochette'  (ax'  briV- 
slict').  [F.]  On  wooden 
skewers. 

enbroude.  1*  embroude. 
enbroudered  1*  embroidered. 
enbusshe.  1*  AMBUSH,  >i-  V  17. 
entuashement.  f  ambush  ment. 
||  en'  ca  bo  chon'  (ax  ka'blj'- 
sbflN').  [F.l  See  cabochon. 
en-cage'.  A'ar.  ol  IN<  .  B 
en-cal'en-dar,  v.  t.  To  register 
in  a  calendar. 

en-c&lm'.v.  t.  To  becalm.  Obs. 
en-campt'.  Encamped.  Ref.  Sjj 
en  ca  ne-ton' (Un  ka'n’-td.v'). 
F.]  Cookery.  Lit  .  as  a  duck¬ 
ing  ;  —  used  to  designate  fowls* 
legs  boned  and  stuffed  with 
forcemeat,  etc. 
en-can'ker.  r.  t.  See  en-,  2. 
en-cap'Bule.  v.  t.  =  encapsu¬ 
late. 

en-cap'ti-vate.  Var.  of  incap- 
tivate. 

en-cap'tive,  r.  t.  To  make  cap¬ 
tive  ;  captivate.  Obs. 
en'  caracole'  (ax'  ka'ri'- 
51').  [F.J  Spiral  ;  — said  of  a 
staircase. 

en  car-di'tla  (Sn'kar-dl'tYs).  n. 
NL.]  Med.  =  endocarditis, 
en'  caa  cade'  (ax'  kas'kad'). 
F.]  In  the  manner  ol  a  cas¬ 


cade  ;  —  said  of  an  arrangement 
of  Leyden  jars,  cells,  ortnelike. 
See  cascade,  3. 
en  case',  r.  t.  [Cf.  F.  (mcaisser 
Cf.  incase,  enchase.]  Var.  of 

INCASE. 

en-case'ment.  Var.  of  incase¬ 
ment. 

en  caa  tre-ment'  (aN'kds'tr*- 

miiN'  ;  E.  fn-kRs'tfr-mcnt),  n. 
[F.]  Incasing  or  fitting  in,  as  in 
a  notch  or  hole. 

en-cau'ma  (?n-k8'md),  n. 
[NL.,  from  Gr.  ey/cavpa  mark 
due  to  a  burn.]  Med.  An  ulcer 
in  the  eye,  upon  the  cornea, 
en-caus'tea  (8n-k6s'tez), //.  [Gr. 
kyKa*  crn)?.]  A  painter  in  en¬ 
caustic.  Rare. 

en-caus'ti  cal-ly,  adv.  In  an 
encaustic  manner.  Rare .. 
iien  cavalier'  (ax'  k  a'v 
lya').  [F.]  In  a  cavalier  man¬ 
lier  ;  like  a  cavalier  ;  cavalierly  • 
en-cell'.  t.  See  en-,  1. 
en  ce'ni-a.  en-cen'ni-a.  Vara, 
of  ENC.GNIA. 

en  cens'.  en-cense'.  f  incense- 
en-cen'aer,  //.  A  censer.  Obs. 
encenti.  1*  ensent. 
en  cen'tre,  r.  t.  See  EN-,  1. 
encephal-.  See  encephalo-. 

En  ceph'a-la(?n-8?f'd-la),7i.  pi- 
[NL.]  Zonl.  a  =  Cephalata. 
d  [/.<?.]  PI.  of  encephalon. 
en-ceph  a-lal'gi-a  (-IRl'jY-a),  «• 
[NL. ;  encephalo-  4-  -algia. J 
Med.  Headache, 
en-cep  h'a-1  a s-t h e'n  i-a  (-l&s- 
the'nl-d;  -1  R  s't h  f-n T'd),  n. 
[NL.;  encephalo-  4-  asthenia .] 
Med.  Defective  brain  power. 


ale,  senate,  care,  Jim,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofa;  eve,  event,  find,  recent,  maker;  Ice,  Ill;  old,  ftbey,  orb,  5dd,  s&ft,  connect;  use,  unite,  urn,  up,  circus,  menu; 
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en-ceph'a-lin  (8n-s8f'a-lTn),  n.  [See  encephalos.]  Physiol. 
Chein.  A  cerebroside  obtainable  from  nervous  tissue.  It 
is  related  to  cerebrin. 

en-ceph  a-Ii'tls  (-li'tTs),  n.  [NL. ;  encephalo -  -f  •His.'] 
Inflammation  of  the  brain.  —  en-ceph7 a-Ut'ic  (-ITt'Tk),  a. 
en-ceph'a-lo-  (5n-sef'd-16- ),  encephal-.  A  combining  form 
from  Greek  €y*e</>aAos,  the  brain. 

en  ceph'a  lo  cele  (-lo-sel7),  n.  [ encephalo -  -f-  - cele .] 

Med.  Hernia  of  the  brain. 

en  ceph'a  lo-ccele'  (-sel7),  n.  [ encephalo -  -f-  - ccele .]  Zool. 
The  cavity  within  the  brain,  consisting  of  the  ventricles 
and  their  connecting  passages. 

en-ceph'a  loid  (-loid),  a.  [encephalo-  -oid.]  Resembling 
the  material  of  the  brain  ;  cerebriform. —  encephaloid  cancer, 
Med.,  a  very  malignant  cancer  of  brainlike  consistency, 
en  ceph'a-loid,  n.  An  encephaloid  cancer, 
en  ceph  a-lo  ma  la'ci  a  (-lo-md-la'shT-d ;  -sT-d),  n.  [NL. ; 
encephalo-  -f-  malacia.]  Med.  Softening  of  the  brain, 
en-ceph'a-lon  (6n-s8f'd-li5n),  n.  [NL.  See  encephalos.  ] 
Anat.  The  brain. 

en  ceph  a-lop'a  thy  (-ISp'd-thT),  n.  [encephalo-  -f  -pathy.] 
Med.  Any  disease  or  symptoms  of  disease  referable  to  dis¬ 
orders  of  the  brain. 

en-ceph'a-los  (Sn-sSf'd-RSs),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  eyict^a Ao?  ; 

in  -f-  K€<f>a\rj  head.]  Anat.  The  encephalon.  Obs. 
en  chain'  (Sn-chan'),  v.  t. ;  en-chained'  Gchand');  en- 
chain'ing.  [F.  enchainer ;  en -  (L.  in)  -f  chainc  chain.  See 
chain;  cf.  incatenation.]  1.  To  bind  with,  or  hold  in, 
chains ;  to  fetter. 

2.  To  hold  fast ;  to  confine  ;  as,  to  enchain  attention. 

3.  To  link  together  ;  to  connect ;  concatenate.  Obs. 
en-chain'ment(-m?nt),n.  [Cf.  F.  enchaxnement.]  1.  Act 

of  enchaining,  or  state  of  being  enchained. 

2.  A  connected  series;  a  chain;  concatenation;  as,  an 
enchainment  of  circumstances. 

en  chant'  (Sn-chant'),  v.  t.  ;  en-chant'ed  ;  en-chant'ing. 
[F.  enchanter ,  L.  incantare  to  chant  or  utter  a  magic  for¬ 
mula  over  or  against  one,  to  bewitch  ;  in  in,  against  -f- 
cantare  to  sing.  See  chant  ;  cf.  incantation.]  1.  To  act 
on  by  charms  or  sorcery;  to  get  control  of  by  magic,  or  to 
endow  with  magic  ;  esp.,  to  lay  under  a  spell;  to  bewitch. 

2.  Hence,  to  delude  ;  to  spellbind.  Obs. 

3.  To  delight  in  a  high  degree  ;  to  charm  ;  to  enrapture  ; 
as,  music  enchants  the  ear. 

Syn.  —  Charm,  bewitch,  fascinate.  See  captivate. 
en-chant'er  (8n-chan'ter),  n.  [Cf.  F.  enchanteur .]  One 
who  enchants  ;  a  sorcerer  or  magician  ;  also,  one  who  de¬ 
lights  as  by  an  enchantment. 

en  Chant'er’8  night'shade7  (Sn-chan'terz).  Any  plant  of 
the  genus  Circxa ,  esp.  C.  luteiiana ,  fabled  to  have  been 
used  by  the  enchantress  Circe.  See  Circasa. 
en-chant'ment(-chAnt'm?nt),7i.  [F .enchantement.]  1.  An 
enchanting,  or  state  of  being  enchanted.  See  magic. 

After  the  last  enchanttnent  you  did  here.  Shak. 

2.  That  which  captivates  the  heart  and  senses ;  an  influ¬ 
ence  or  power  which  fascinates  or  highly  delights. 

Such  an  enchantment  as  there  is  in  words.  South. 

Syn.  —  Incantation,  necromancy,  magic,  sorcery,  witch¬ 
craft,  spell,  charm,  fascination,  witchery, 
en-chant'ress  (Sn-chan'trgs),  n.  [Cf.  F.  enchanteresse.] 
A  sorceress  ;  also,  a  fascinating  woman, 
en-charge'  (Sn-charj'),  V.  t.  ;  en-charged'  (-cliarjd') ;  en- 
charg'ing  (-char'jTng).  [OF.  enchargier ,  F.  encharger ; 
en-  (L.  in)  -J-  F.  charge ,  n.  See  charge,  n.]  To  charge 
(with) ;  to  impose  (a  charge)  upon. 

Hie  countenance  would  express  the  spirit  and  the  passion  of 
the  part  he  was  encharged  with.  Jeffrey. 

en  chase'  (eu-chas'),  v.  t.  ;  en-chased'  (-chast/) ;  en-chas'- 
ing  (-chas'Tng).  [F.  enchasser ;  en -  (L.  in)  -j-  cAa$.set  box 
containing  relics,  frame,  case,  the  same  word  as  caisse  case. 
See  2d  case  ;  cf.  chase,  encase,  incase.]  1.  To  incase  or 
inclose  in  a  border  or  rim  ;  to  surround  with  an  ornamen¬ 
tal  casing,  as  a  gem  with  gold  ;  to  give  a  setting  to. 

Thy  garments  shall  be  made  of  Median  silk, 

Enchased  with  precious  jewels  of  mine  own.  Marlovie. 
2  To  chase;  to  ornament  by  embossing,  inlaying,  or  en¬ 
graving  ;  as,  to  enchase  a  watch  case.  Spenser. 

3-  To  delineate  or  describe,  as  by  writing.  Obs. 

4  To  incase  ;  inclose.  Obs. 

5-  To  enshrine  (a  sacred  relic).  Rare. 
enchase',  v.  t.  [OF.  enchacier .]  To  drive  away;  to 

chase  ;  to  hunt.  Obs. 

en  chi  rld'i  on  (5n7ki-rTd'T-#n  ;  5n7kT-),  n.  [L.,  fr.  Gr.  ey- 
X*LP  Sion;  ev  in  -f-  p  hand.]  Handbook  ;  a  manual. 
en7chon-dro'ma  (5n7k5n-dro'ind),  to.;  L.  pi.  -dromata 
(-md-td).  [NL.  ;  Gr.  fV  in  -f-  ^oi^po?  cartilage  -f-  -oma.] 
Med.  A  tumor  consisting  of  cartilaginous  tissue.  —  en7- 
chon-drom'a  tous  (-drbm'd-tws  ;  -dro'md-tds),  a. 
en-cho'rl-al  (8n-ko'rT-al)  )  a.  [Gr.  cyx^pios  domestic,  na- 
en-chor'ic  (8n-k5r'Tk)  i  tive;  ev  in  -f-  x^Pa  place, 
country.]  Belonging  to,  or  used  in,  a  country ;  native  ; 
domestic  ;  —  used  esp.  of  demotic  writing.  See  demotic,  2. 
-en'chy-ma  (-8q'kT-md).  [Cf.  Gr.  ey\vpa  an  infusion  ;  eV 


ln  “f"  X€u‘  to  pour.]  A  Modern  Latin  suffix,  formed  on  the 
analogy  of  -enchyma  in  parenchyma ,  used  in  zoology,  bot¬ 
any,  etc.,  in  the  names  of  various  tissues,  as  in  co cuenchy- 
ma ,  QoWenchyma.  etc. 

en-ci'na  (Sn-se'ud),  n.  [Sp.]  a  The  Californian  live  oak 
(Quercus  agrifolia ),  a  tree  with  widely  spreading  branches, 
coriaceous  entire  or  toothed  leaves,  and  an  elongated 
acorn.  Its  wood  is  hard,  but  of  little  value  except  as  fuel, 
b  The  common  live  oak  ( Quercus  virginiana). 
en-clnc'ture  (Sn-sTqk'tur),  to.  A  cincture.  Rare. 

The  vast  encincture  of  that  gloomy  sea.  Wordsworth. 

en-clnc'ture,  y. /.  To  encircle  with  or  as  if  with  a  girdle.  R. 
en-ci'pher  (Sn-si'fer),  v.  t. ;  -ci'phered  (-ferd) ;  -cipher¬ 
ing.  To  put  in  cipher,  as  a  written  or  signaled  message, 
©n-clr'cle  (en-sflr'k’l),  v.  t. ;  -cled  (-k’ld)  ;  -cling  (-klTug). 
[en-  -f-  circle:  cf.  OF.  encercler. ]  1.  To  form  a  circle 

about ;  to  inclose  within  a  circle  or  ring  ;  to  surround  ;  as, 
to  encircle  one  in  the  arms ;  the  army  encircled  the  city. 

2.  To  move  completely  around  ;  to  make  a  circuit  about. 
Syn. —  Encompass,  surround,  environ,  inclose, 
en  clave' (Sn-klav' ;  F.  aN'klav'),  n.  [F.]  1.  A  tract  or 

territory  inclosed  within  a  foreign  territory.  See  exclave. 
2.  Med.  A  substance  inclosed  in  another  organ  or  tissue, 
en-clave' (Sn-klav'),  v.  t. ;  en-claved'  (-klavd')  ;  en-ci.av'- 
ing  (-klav'Tng).  [Cf.  F.  enclaver ,  LL.  inclavare  ;  L.  in  -f- 
(perh.)  clavis  key.]  To  inclose  within  an  alien  territory, 
en-clave'ment  (Sn-klav'mSnt ;  F.  aN'klav'maN'),  n.  [F.] 

1.  State  of  being  an  enclave. 

2.  (As  an  unnaturalized  French  word  ;  pron.  aN'klav7- 
maN')  Med.  Retention  due  to  obstruction,  as  of  a  fetus. 

en'cll  sis  (Sq'kli-sis),  n.  [Gr.  eyKAuri?.]  Gram.  Pronun¬ 
ciation  as  an  enclitic. 

en-clit'ic  (gn-kllt'Tk),  a.  [L.  encliticus ,  Gr.  eyKAirtKos,  fr. 
ey<\iv€iv  to  incline  ;  kv  in  Khiveiv  to  bend.  See  in  ; 
lean,  v.  i.]  1.  Gram.  Leaning  or  dependent  (with  refer¬ 
ence  to  accent); — used  specif.:  a  In  Gr.  Gram.,  of  a  word 
which,  losing  its  own  independent  accent,  is  attached  in  pro¬ 
nunciation  to  a  preceding  word  (in  which  it  usually  causes 
a  secondary  accent  to  be  laid  on  the  final  syllable) ;  as,  re 
in  avOpionoi  re.  b  In  Lat.  Grain. f  of  a  word,  as  the  parti¬ 
cles -que,  - ne ,  -ve,  -ce.  analogously  dependent  upon  a  pre¬ 
ceding  word.  In  Latin  an  enclitic  word  caused  certain 
accentual  changes  in  the  preceding  word,  the  syllable  pre¬ 
ceding  the  enclitics  -qne.  -ne.  -ve.  and  -ce  always  taking  an 
accent,  either  primary  or  secondary  ;  thus,  ho'mi-nes,  ho'- 
mi-nesfque ,  vi'des.  vi-aes'que.  etc.  c  Of  words  in  other  lan¬ 
guages  when  in  pronunciation  they  are  treated  as  forming 
a  part  of  the  preceding  word  ;  as,  thee  in  English  prithee 
( pray  thee),  not  in  English  caidnot.  etc. 

2.  Obstetrics.  Marked  by  inclination  of  the  pelvic  planes 
to  those  of  the  fetal  head, 
en-clit'ic,  n.  An  enclitic  word  or  particle. 
en-close'(Sn-kloz'),  v.t.; -closed  (-klozd');  -clos'ing  (-kloz'- 
Tng).  [F.  enclos.  p.  p.  of  enclore  to  enclose  ;  en-  (L.  in) 
clore  to  close.  See  close  ;  cf.  inclose,  include.]  To  in¬ 
close.  See  inclose. 

en-col'pi-on  (Sn-k51'pT-5n),  en-col'pi-um  (-am),  n. ;  pi. 
-pia  (-pT-a).  [Gr.  eyKoAn- cov  an  ornament  worn  on  the 
bosom.]  Eccl.  A  reliquary,  as  a  casket  with  the  Gospels 
in  miniature,  formerly  worn  on  the  bosom  ;  also,  in  the 
Eastern  Church,  a  bishop’s  pectoral  cross. 

II  en'CO'lure'  (iiN'ko'lur';  E.  8n7ko-lur'),  n.  [F.,  neck.] 

1.  The  mane  of  a  horse.  Rare. 

2.  The  armhole  or  neck  opening  of  a  dress. 

en  co'ml  ast  (Sn-ko'mT-Sst),  n.  [Gr.  eyMoynaarris ,  fr.  ey- 
K<jjn>-o  to  praise,  fr.  ey<Loniov  encomium.  See  enco¬ 
mium.]  One  who  praises  ;  a  panegyrist. 

©n-CO  mi  as'tic  (-Ss'tTk)  I  a.  [Gr.  ey/ctu/uiao-riKo?.]  Be¬ 
en  CO7 mi- as'ti  cal  (-tT-kal)  j  stowing  praise  ;  praising  ; 
eulogistic ;  laudatory  ;  as,  an  encomiastic  address  or  dis¬ 
course.  —  en  co7mi  as'li-cal-ly,  adv. 
en-C07ml-en'da  (eu-ko7mT-8n'dd),  n.  [Sp.,  fr.  encomendar 
to  recommend,  to  intrust.]  a  A  Spanish  dignity  including 
an  estate  granted  by  the  crown  for  service  against  the 
Moors,  b  An  estate  of  land  and  the  inhabiting  Indians 
formerly  granted  to  Spanish  colonists  or  adventurers  in 
America  for  purposes  of  tribute  and  evangelization,  prop¬ 
erly  one  following  a  grant,  called  a  repartimicnto.  that 
had  lapsed  by  the  death  or  banishment  of  the  holder, 
en-co'ml  o-log'lc  (Sn-ko7raT-o-15j'Tk),  a.  [Gr.  ey  /coj/uioAo- 
yc kov  a  laudatory  ode.  See  encomium,  logic.]  Gr.  &  Lat. 
Pros.  Designating  a  kind  of  compound  verse  made  up  of  a 
dactylic  penthemim  (^-|^««|s)  followed  by  an  iambic 
penthemim  (c  |  w  \  z)  ;  —  sometimes  used  as  including 
this  verse  and  the  elegiambus. 

en-CO'mi-um  (Sn-ko'mT-Mm),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  cyxwiucov  (a 
song)  chanted  in  a  Bacchic  festival  in  praise  of  the  god  ; 
ev  in  -f  k<ouos  a  jovial  festivity,  revel.]  Warm  or  high 
praise;  panegyric;  strong  commendation. 

His  encomiums  awakened  all  my  ardor.  Irving. 

Syn.  —  Encomium,  eulogy,  panegyric  agree  in  the  idea  of  a 
more  or  less'WPmal  expression  of  praise.  Encomium  may 
apply  to  either  persons  or  things  ;  eulogy  implies  warmer 


praise  and  (frequently)  more  studied  form ;  it  is  used  o i 
persons  oftener  than  of  things.  A  panegyric  (see  etym.) 
is  an  elaborate  public  eulogy  (often  extravagant  or  high- 
flown).  See  compliment. 

en-com'pass  i  8n-kum'pds),  v.  t. ;  -passed  (-past);  -pass-ing. 

1.  To  inclose  in  a  circle  ;  to  encircle  ;  surround  ;  as,  a  ring 
encompasses  the  finger  ;  an  army  encompasses  a  city. 

A  question  may  be  encompassed  with  difficulty.  C.  J.  Smith. 

rI  he  love  of  all  thy  sons  encompass  tKee.  7 ennyson. 

2.  To  make  a  circuit  around  ;  to  circuit.  Rare. 

3.  To  inclose  in  any  way  ;  to  contain. 

4.  To  bring  about  ;  to  accomplish  ;  compass.  Rare. 

5.  To  get  the  better  of  ;  to  outwit.  Obs. 

Encircle,  inclose,  surround,  include,  environ,  in¬ 
vest,  hem  m,  shut  up. 

en-com'pass -ment  (-ment),  n.  Act  of  encompassing,  or 
state  of  being  encompassed. 

By  this  encompassment  and  drift  of  question.  Shak. 

en-cor'bel  ment,  en  cor'bell  ment  (Sn-k6r'b*l-m?nt),  n. 
[F.  encorbellement.']  Arch.  Projection  of  each  course  of 
masonry  over  the  one  below  it. 

en  core'  (aN'kor';  aq-kor'),  adv.  &  inter  j.  [F.  The  last 
part  of  the  word  is  fr.  L.  hora  hour.  See  hour.]  Once 
more  ;  again ;  —  used  by  the  auditors  and  spectators  of 
plays,  concerts,  etc.,  to  call  for  a  repetition  of  a  particular 
part.  —  (pron.  aN'kor' ;  aq'kor;  277)  n.  The  demand 
for  repetition  (or  an  additional  performance  in  lieu  of  a 
repetition)  made  by  an  audience,  as  by  applause  ;  also,  the 
performance. 

en  core'  (ai)-kor';  iiq'kor ;  201),  v.  t. ;  en-cored'  (-kord'; 
aq'-) ;  en-cor'ing  (-kor'Tng  ;  aq'-).  To  call  for  a  repetition 
or  reappearance  of  ;  as,  to  encore  a  song  or  a  singer. 
[Rebecca]  insisted  upon^;icorinaoneof  the  duets.  Thackeray. 
en-coun'ter  (8n-koun'ter),  v.  t.  ;  en-coun'tered  (-terd)  ; 
en-coun'ter-ing.  [OF.  encontrer ;  en-  (L.  m)-\-contre 
against,  L.  contra.  See  counter,  adv.~\  1.  To  meet  in 
opposition  or  with  hostile  intent  ;  to  engage  in  conflict 
with  ;  to  assail  ;  to  contend  with  ;  as,  to  encounter  enemies. 

2.  To  confront;  to  come  upon  or  face  to  face  with ;  to 
meet;  as,  to  encounter  a  friend  on  a  journey;  to  encoun¬ 
ter  difficulties  or  dangers. 

I  am  most  fortunate  thus  accidentally  to  encounter  you.  Shak. 

3.  To  run  counter  to ;  oppose;  contest.  Obs. 

4.  To  accost.  Obs. 

en-coun'ter,  v.  i.  To  meet  face  to  face  ;  to  have  a  meet¬ 
ing  ;  to  meet,  esp.  as  enemies ;  to  engage  in  combat ;  to 
fight ;  as,  three  armies  encountered  at  Waterloo. 

I  will  encounter  with  Andronicus.  Shak. 

en-coun'ter,  n.  [OF.  encontre ,  fr.  encontrer.  See  en¬ 
counter,  v.  /.]  1.  A  meeting  face  to  face  ;  a  running 
against ;  a  sudden  or  incidental  meeting  ;  an  interview. 

To  shun  the  encounter  of  the  vulgar  crowd.  Pope. 

2.  A  meeting  with  hostile  purpose;  hence,  a  combat ;  a 
battle  ;  as,  a  bloody  encounter. 

To  join  their  dark  encounter  in  mid-air.  Milton. 

3.  Behavior  on  meeting  ;  address.  Obs. 

4.  Physics.  In  the  kinetic  theory  of  gases,  the  coming  of 
one  molecule  within  the  sphere  of  attraction  of  another 
with  consequent  change  of  direction  or  velocity  of  motion; 

—  preferred  by  some  to  collision. 

Syn. —  Rencounter,  contest,  conflict,  combat,  fight,  en¬ 
gagement,  onset,  attack.  —  Encounter,  skirmish,  brush. 
In  their  military  senses,  an  encounter  is  a  hostile  meeting, 
often  unexpected  ;  a  skirmish,  a  slight  and  desultory,  often 
preliminary,  encounter ,  commonly  between  light  detach¬ 
ments  of  troops ;  a  brush,  a  short  but  brisk  skirmish.  All 
three  wrords  are  used  of  other  than  military  contests ;  as, 
a  sharp  encounter  of  wits,  a  skirmish  preliminary  to  the 
Presidential  campaign,  a  smart  brush  between  opposing 
counsel.  See  battle,  contest,  dispute. 
en-COUr'age  (8n-kQr'aj),  v.  t. ;  en-cour'aged  (-ajd)  ;  en- 
cour'ag-ing  (-a-jYng).  [F.  enccmrager  ;  en-  (L.  in)  -|-  cou¬ 
rage courage.  See  courage.]  1.  To  give  courage  to  ;  to 
inspire  with  courage,  spirit,  or  hope;  to  raise,  or  to  in¬ 
crease,  the  confidence  of  ;  to  animate  ;  enhearten  ;  to  help 
forward  ;  —  the  opposite  of  discourage. 

2.  To  give  help  or  patronage  to,  as  an  industry ;  to  foster; 
as,  to  encourage  local  manufactures. 

Syn. —  Embolden,  inspirit,  animate,  enhearten,  hearten, 
incite,  cheer,  urge,  impel,  stimulate,  instigate,  counte¬ 
nance,  comfort,  promote,  advance,  forward,  strengthen, 
en  cour'age  ment  (-m2nt),  n.  [Cf.  F.  encouragement.] 

1.  Act  of  encouraging,  or  state  of  being  encouraged ;  as, 
the  encouragement  of  youth  in  generosity. 

All  generous  encouragement  of  arts.  Otway. 

2.  That  which  encourages  ;  an  incentive. 

To  think  of  his  paternal  care. 

Is  a  most  sweet  encouragement  to  prayer.  Byron. 
en-crat'ic(Sn-krat'Tk),  a.  [Gr.  eyKparris.  See  encratite.] 
Pertaining  to,  or  marked  by,  abstinence. 

En'cra-tite  (Sn'krd-tit),  n.  [L.  Encratitae ,  pi.,  fr.  Gr.  ky- 
KpaTris  self-disciplined  ;  iv  in  -|-  Kparos  strength.]  Eccl. 
Hist.  One  of  a  sect  in  the  2d  century  who  abstained  from 
marriage,  wine,  and  animal  food  ;  —  called  also  Continent. 
They  were  among  the  sects  called  Aquarians  or  Aquarii. 

—  En'cra-tism  -tTz’m),  n. 


en  ceph  a  lo'ma  (gn-sgPd-15'- 
nid),  n.  [ encephalo-  -f  -oma.] 
Med.  A  tumor  of  the  brain, 
•n-ceph  a-lo-met'ric,  a.  [en- 
cephalo-  -f  metric .]  Pertaining 
to  or  designating  measurements 
of  the  brain. 

en-ceph  a-lo-py-o'Bis,  n.  [NL.; 
encephalo-  -f  pyosis.]  Med.  Sup¬ 
puration  or  abscess  of  the  brain, 
en-ceph  a-lor-rha'gi-a  (Pn-s?tv- 
a-ltf-ra'jl-d),  n.  [NL.;  encepha¬ 
lo — | — rhagia .]  Med.  Hemor¬ 

rhage  of  the  brain, 
en-ceph  a-lo-spi^nal,  a.  Pert,  to 
the  brain  and  spinal  cord, 
en-ceph'a-lo-tome' .  n.  [enreph- 
alo -  -f  -tome.]  Snrg.  An  instru¬ 
ment  used  in  encephalotomy. 
en-ceph  a-lot'o-my  (5  n-s  i?  f'd- 
16t'n-ml),  n.  [encephalo-  -f 
- tomy .]  a  Anat.  Dissection  of 
the  brain,  b  Obstetrics.  Re¬ 
moval  of  the  fetal  brain  to  facili¬ 
tate  delivery. 

en-ceph'a-lbus  (fn-sPf'd-lws),  a. 
Zonl.  Having  a  head.  Rare. 
encerche.  ensearch. 
ench.  f  inch. 

en-chafe'.  v.  t.  fir  i.  To  chafe  ; 
heat  ;  excite.  Obs. 
en-ch alp',  v.  i.  [See  f.n-; 
chkap.]  To  do  business.  Obs. 
en-chair',  v.  t.  See  en-,  1. 


en-chan'nel  (Pn-chfin-Vd),  v.  t. 
To  make  run  in  a  channel, 
enchanter’s  herb.  The  common 
vervain  of  Europe, 
en-chant'ing,  p.  pr.  $r  vb.  n.  of 
e  n  c  h  a  n  t.—  en-chant'ing-ly, 
adv.  —  en-chant'lng-ness.  n. 
en-charge',  n.  [Of.  OF.  en¬ 
ch  urge.]  Charge;  injunction. 
Obs. 

en-chaxm',  v.  t.  To  charm.  Obs. 
en-char'nel,  v.  t.  See  en-,  2. 
en-chase'ment,  /?.  [Cf.  OF.  en¬ 
ch  a  sac  ment.]  Casing  ;  frame. 
Obs.  [that  enchases.  I 

en-chas'er(?n-chas'5r),  n.  One| 
en-chas'ten  (-chtts'’n),  v.  t.  To 
chasten.  Ol>s. 
enchauffe  +  enchafe. 
en-chaunt'.  +  enchant. 
en-chea'son.  en-che'son,  n.  [OF. 
enchaison.']  Occusion,  cause,  or 
reason.  Obs. 

en-cheat',  n.  [OF.  enchaeife ,  n. 
Cf.Kscii  fat.]  R even ueobtained 
by  escheat.  Ohs.  —  v.  t.  To 
obtain  bv  escheat.  Obs.  [Oto.l 
en-cheat'or,  n.  An  escheator.  | 
en-check',  r.  t.  To  make  in 
checked  design.  Obs. 
en-cheer',  v.  t.  To  cheer.  Obs. 
en-chel'rl-a,  n.  [Gr.  <yXe‘P‘a-] 
Wav  of  handling.  Obs. 
en  chei-rld'l-on  (fn'kl-rfd'Y- 


0n).  Var.  of  enchiridion. 
encheison.  ^  encheason. 
en-cheq'uer.  r.  t.  To  make  with 
checkered  pattern.  Obs. 
enchesoun.  encheason. 
en-chest',  v.  t.  See  en-,  1. 
enchesun.  *f*  achesoun. 
en  chi-la'da ( ^n'chP-la'dii;  140), 
n.  [Sp.]  A  Mexican  dish  with 
chili  as  the  principal  ingredient. 
Southwestern  U.  S. 

En'cho-du«  (Sij'kii-dws),  n. 
(NL.  ;  Gt.  eyx°?  a  spear  -f 
obov?,  oSo i'T05.  a  tooth.]  Pale- 
on.  A  genus  of  extinct  rapacious 
teleost  fishes  of  the  Cretaceous 
period;  —  from  their  spear- 
shaped  teeth.  It  is  made  the 
type  of  a  family.  En'cho-don'- 
ti-dse  (-d  0  n't  Y-d  e).  —  en  cho- 
don'tld,  en  cho  don'toid,  a.  V  n. 
en-chron'i-cle,  v.  t.  To  chron¬ 
icle.  Obs.  [as  a  church.  Obs.  I 
en-chnrch',  v.  t.  To  organize! 
enchy-le'ma  (Cn/ki-l  e'ma; 
fn'kT-),  n.  [NL.  See  2d  en-  ; 
chyle.]  Biol.  The  more  fluid 
part  of  protoplasm;  hyaloplasm, 
en-chym  ' a-toua  ( £n-kl m 'd-t « s), 
a.  [See -enchyma.]  Biol.  Dis¬ 
tended  by  infused  material  ;  — 
of  glandular  epithelial  cells, 
en-cin'der,  v.  t.  See  en-,  2. 
en-cir'ol.  Encircle.  Ref.  Sp. 


en-cir'cld  Encircled.  Ret'.  Sp. 
en-cir'cler  (Pn-sQr'kl?r),  n.  One 
that  encircles, 
en-clst',  r.  t.  See  en-,  1. 
Enck'e'a  com  et  (fq'kez).  [Aft¬ 
er  J.  F.  Encke,  G.  astronomer.] 
See  com  ft.  [claret.  Ob.s\  I 
en-clar'et,  r.  t.  To  color  like  | 
en  clasp'  Var.  of  inclasp. 
en  clave',  a.  Her.  =  inclave. 

en  cla  vure'  (aN'kli'vur'),  n. 

F.]  An  enclave.  Rare. 
en-clear',  v.  t.  To  make  clear  ; 
to  lighten.  Obs. 
enclinant,  a.  [OF.  enclinant , 
p.  pr.]  Inclining  ;  prone.  Obs. 
en-cline'.  +  incline. 
en-clit'i-cal,  a.  Obs.  a  En¬ 
clitic.  b  Leaning  against  some¬ 
thing.  Rare.  [ic, -ical.| 

en-clit'i-cal-ly,  adv.  of  enclit-| 
en-clog',  v.  t.  To  clog.  Obs. 
en-clois'ter,  v.  t.  [Cf.  F.  en- 
cloitrer.  1  To  immure  or  confine 
as  in  a  cloister.  Obs. 
en-cloae',  n.  Inclosure.  Obs. 
en-clos'er  (Sn-kloz'5r).  Var. 

of  INCLOSRR.  [of  INCLOSURE.  I 
en-clo'aure  (gn-klo'zhtlr).Var.  | 
en-clothe',  v.  t.  To  clothe.  R. 
en-cloud',  v.  t.  To  envelop  in 
clouds:  to  cloud.  Rare. 
en-clow'.  v.  t.  [OF.  encloer.] 
To  nnil  up.  Obs. 


en-cloy'.  d*  accloy. 
en-clude'.  include. 
en-c’UBe',  p.  a.  [L.  inclusus.  p. 
p.  of  includere.]  Inclosed^  Obs. 
en-coach',  v.  t.  See  en-,  1. 
en-cof'fin,  v.  t.  To  coffin.  R. 
en-coil',  r.  t.  See  en-,  1. 
en-cold'en,  v.  t.  See  en-,  3. 
en-col'lar,  v.  t.  To  furnish  or 
surround  with  a  collar.  Rare. 
en-col'or.  en-col'our  (fn-kOl'- 
?r),  r.  t.  [Cf.  OF.  encolorer.] 
To  color.  Rare. 
en-col'umn,  v.  t.  See  en-,  1. 
en-com'ber,  en-com'ber-ment. 
etc.  +  encumber,  etc. 
encombraunce.  +  e  n  c  u  m- 
BKANCK.  [MIUM.  | 

en-co'mi-a,  n.,  L.pl.  of  enco-| 
en-co  mi-a8'tic,  n.  A  panegyric. 
Obs.  fmium.  Ob.s.  | 

en-co'mi-on,  n.  [NL.]  Enco-| 
en-co'mi-on-lze,  v.  t.  To  eulo¬ 
gize.  Obs. 

||  en'  com  man'dite'  (ax'  k8'- 
miiN'det').  [F.]  Lit.,  in  com¬ 
missioner  trust.  See  command¬ 
ite. 

en-com'mon,  v.  t.  See  en-,  2. 
en-com'pa-nied,  p.  a.  [Cf.  OF. 
encompaignier,  v.]  Accompa¬ 
nied:  associated  in  company. Obs. 
en-com'paBB-er,  n.  One  that 
encompasses. 


en-com'pag-sure.  n.  That  which 
encompasses.  Obs. 
en-co'my,  n.  Encomium.  -Obs. 
II  en'  co  auille'  (ax'  ko'ke'y’). 
IF’.]  In  the  shell  ;— said  of  oys¬ 
ters  baked  in  their  shells,  and'of 
needlework  with  a  shell  pattern, 
encorage.  +  encourage. 
en-cor'o-nall,  v.  t.  See  en-,  1. 
en-cor'o-net,  v.  t.  See  en-,  1. 
en-cor'pore,  v.  t.  tf  i.  [OF.  encor- 
ftorer. ]  To  incorporate.  Obs. 
en-cor'8ive,  a.  [OF.  encorser  to 
grow.  Cf.  corse. J  Fattened. 
Obs. 

encortine.  +  encurtain. 
en-coun'terd.  Encountered. 
Ref.  Sp.  [counters.  | 

en-coun'ter-er,  n.  One  that  en-| 
en-cour'ag-er  (fn-kQr'fi-jgr),  n. 
One  that  encourages, 
en  cour 'ag  ing  (-ft-jYng),  p.  a. 
Giving  hope:  inspiriting;  favor¬ 
ing.  en  cour'ag-lng-ly,  adv. 
encourtaine  +  encurtain. 
en-cowl',  v.  t.  To  make  a  monk 
(or  wearer  of  a  cowl)  of.  Rare. 
en-craal',  v.  t.  See  en-,  1. 
en-cra'dle.  r.  t.  See  en-,  2. 
en-cramp'iBh,  v.  t.  ]>n-  -f- 
\  cramp,  n.]  To  cramp.  Obs. 
en-cra'ni-al,  a.  Anat.  Con- 
!  tained  in  the  cranium. 

I  en'era-ty  (Cn'krd-tY),  n.  [Gr. 


food,  fobt ;  out,  oil ;  chair ;  go  ;  sing,  iqk  ;  ♦hen,  thin;  nature,  verdure  (250) ;  K  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144) ;  boN  ;  yet ;  zh  =  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to§§  in  Guide. 

Full  explanations  of  Abbreviations,  Signs,  etc.,  immediately  precede  the  Vocabulary. 
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en'cri  nal  (Sn'krY-nftl ;  Sn-kri'n&l),  a.  Paleon.  Relating  to, 
or  containing,  encrinites,  as  certain  kinds  of  limestone, 
en'cri  nite  (Sn'krY-nit),  n.  [Gr.  eu  in  -f-  npivov  a  lily.  Cf. 
crinoid.]  Paleon.  A  fossil  crinoid,  esp.  one  belonging  to, 
or  resembling,  the  genus  Encrinus ;  sometimes,  in  a  gen¬ 
eral  sense,  any  crinoid. 

En'cri  nus  (-nils),  n.  ;  pi.  encrini  (-nl). 

[NL.  See  encrinite.]  Paleon.  An  extinct 
genus  of  typical  stalked  crinoids,  whose  re¬ 
mains  are  abundant  in  some  Triassic  forma¬ 
tions.  Whole  beds  of  limestone  are  some¬ 
times  formed  chiefly  of  fragments  of  their 
stalks.  It  is  made  the  type  of  a  family, 

En-crin'i  dse  (gn-krYu'Y-de). 
en  croach'  (6n-kroch'),  v.  t. :  en-croached' 

(-krocht') ;  en-croach'ing.  [OF.  encrochier 
to  perch,  seize,  prop.,  to  hook,  fasten  to  a 
hook  ;  en-  (L.  in)  4-  the  source  of  F.  ci'oc 
hook.  Cf.  crosier.]  To  seize ;  to  take 
wrongfully.  Obs. 

en  croach',  v.  i.  1.  To  enter  by  gradual 
steps  or  by  stealth  into  the  possessions  or 
rights  of  another ;  to  trespass ;  intrude ; 
trench;  —  commonly  with  on  or  upon;  as,  Encrinus  (B. 
to  encroach  on  a  neighbor’s  land.  hhiformis). 

No  sense,  faculty,  or  member  must  encroach  upon  or  interfere 
with  the  duty  ana  office  of  another.  South. 

2.  To  advance  beyond  desirable  or  normal  limits. 

Superstition,  ...  a  creeping  and  encroaching  evil.  Hooker. 
Syn.  —  Intrude,  trench,  infringe,  invade.  See  trespass. 
en-croach'ment  (-ment),  n.  1.  Act  of  encroaching  ;  act  of 
entering  gradually  or  silently  upon  the  rights  or  posses¬ 
sions  of  another  ;  unlawful  intrusion. 

An  unconstitutional  encroachment  of  military  power  on  the 
civil  establishment.  Bancroft. 

2.  That  which  is  taken  by  encroaching  on  another, 
en-crust'  (Sn-krlist/),  v.  t.  [Cf.  F.  encrouter ,  formerly  en- 
cr ouster.  Cf.  incrust.]  To  incrust.  See  incrust. 
en  crust'ment  (-ment),  n.  That  which  is  formed  as  a  crust. 

See  1NCRUSTMENT. 

en-cum'ber  (Sn-kum'ber),  in-cum'ber  (Yn-kSm'ber),  v.  t. ; 
-cum'bered  (-kum'berd)  ;  -cum'ber-ing.  [F.  encombrer; 
en-  (L.  in)  -f-  OF.  combrer  to  hinder,  combre  barrier.  See 
cumber.]  1.  To  impede  the  motion  or  action  of,  as  with 
a  burden ;  to  retard  with  something  superfluous ;  to  ob¬ 
struct  ;  embarrass  ;  as,  his  movements  were  encumbered  by 
his  mantle  ;  a  mind  encumbered  with  useless  learning. 

2.  To  render  awkward,  obstructive,  or  disagreeable,  by 
superfluous  parts,  appurtenances,  or  the  like  ;  as,  society 
is  encumbered  by  regard  for  precedent ;  profuse  ornament 
encumbers  a  house. 

3.  To  place  a  burden  upon;  esp.,  to  load  with  debts,  or  other 
legal  claims  ;  as,  to  encumber  an  estate  with  mortgages. 

4.  To  press  upon  ;  to  beset ;  harass  ;  as,  to  be  encumbered 
by  enemies.  Obs. 

Syn.  —  Load,  clog,  oppress,  overload,  burden,  overburden ; 
embarrass,  perplex,  hinder,  retard,  obstruct,  check, 
en-cum'brjince  (gn-kum'brans),  in-cum'branco  (in  ),  n. 
[OF.  encombrance.']  1.  State  of  being  encumbered  ;  em¬ 
barrassment  ;  perplexity ;  trouble.  Obs. 

2.  That  which  encumbers  ;  a  burden  that  impedes  action 
or  motion,  or  renders  it  difficult  or  laborious ;  a  burden¬ 
some  and  troublesome  load  ;  an  impediment;  a  hindrance; 
a  clog ;  an  annoyance  ;  a  trouble. 

3.  A  dependent  person,  specif,  a  child. 

4.  Law.  A  burden  or  charge  upon  property;  a  claim  or 
lien  upon  an  estate,  which  may  diminish  its  value  ;  specif., 
any  interest  or  right  in  land  existing  to  the  diminution  of 
the  value  of  the  fee,  but  not  preventing  the  passing  of  the 
fee  by  conveyance. 

en-cuin'branc-er  (-brfin-ser),  in-cum'branc-er,  n.  Law. 
One  who  holds  an  encumbrance. 


en-cur'taln  (Sn-ktir'tYn),  v.  t.  [OF.  encortiner .]  To  in¬ 
close  or  veil  with  or  as  with  curtains. 

-en-cy.  [L.  -entia.]  A  uouu  suffix  signifying  quality  or 
state.  See  -ance. 

en  cyc'lic  (§n-sYk'lYk;  -sl'kiYk;  277) )  a.  [L.  encyclios of  a 
en-cyc'li-cal  (-sYk'lY-kal ; -si'klY-)  (  circle,  general,  Gr. 
eyKVfcAio?  ;  ev  in  -j-  kvkAo?  circle  :  cf.  F.  encyclique.  See 
cycle.]  1.  Sent  to  many  persons  or  places ;  intended  for 
many,  or  for  a  whole  order  ;  general ;  as,  an  encyclical  let¬ 
ter  of  a  council,  bishop,  or  (now  chiefly)  the  Pope. 

2.  Circular;  encircling.  Rare. 
en  cyclic  1  n.  An  encyclical  letter,  esp.  one  from  the 
en-cyc'li-cal  i  Pope. 

en-cy'clo  pe'di  a  ( (gn-si'klo-pe'dY-d),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr. 
en-cy  clo-pae'di  a  j  eyKVKhoiratSeia,  for  cy/a/jcAios  ira ifieia, 
instruction  in  the  circle  of  arts  and  sciences.  See  cyclo¬ 
pedia  ;  encyclical.]  1.  The  circle  of  arts  and  sciences  ; 
a  comprehensive  summary  of  knowledge,  or  of  a  branch  of 
knowledge  ;  esp.,  a  work  in  which  the  various  branches  or 
fields  of  learning  are  treated  in  separate  articles,  usually 
arranged  in  alphabetical  order. 


ey^paTeta.]  Self-control ;  ab¬ 
stinence  ;  continence.  Rare. 
en-cre&se'.  increase. 
encrely.  exkkrly. 
en-crest'.  Var.  of  increst. 
en'  creux'  (ax'  krQ').  [F.] 
n  intaglio. 

en-crim'Bon,  v.  t.  See  en-,  2. 
En'crin-as-ter'i-ae  (Sn'krYn-fts- 
tCr'I-e),  n.  pi.  [NL.;  Encrinus 
+  L.  after  star,  Gr.  a <mjp.] 
Paleon.  A  subclass  of  starfishes 
consisting  of  Paleozoic  forms 
having  tne  ambulacral  ossicles 
little  inclined,  their  ends  meet¬ 
ing  alternately  in  the  middle  of 
the  ambulacral  grooves.  The 
mndreporite  is  on  the  oral  side, 
en-crin'ic  (2n-krYn'Yk),  en'- 
cri-ni'tal  (fn'krY-nl'Ml ;  2n- 
krYn'Y-t(?l),  a.  Encrinal. 
En-crin'i-dae  (2n-krYn'Y-de),  n. 
pi.  [NL.l  See  Encrinus. 
en'cri  nit'ic  (-nTt'Yk).  en'cri- 
nit'i-cal  (-Y-ktfl),  a.  Encrinal. 
en'cri-nold  (Pn'krY-noid),  a. 
{Encrinus  -oid.~)  Encrinal. 
En'cri-noi'de  a  (-noi'dt'-a),  n. 
pi.  [NL.1  Zool.  =  Brachiata. 
on-crisp  ,  v.  t.  To  make  crisp 
by  curling.  Obs.  [06*. I 

en-croach',  n.  Encroachment.! 
en-croach'er,  n.  One  that  en¬ 
croaches. 


en-croach'ing-ly,  adv.  of  en¬ 
croaching,  p.  pr.  r&>.  I 

en-croacht.  Encroached.  Ref.  \ 
en-croch'et,  v.  t.  To  inclose  in 
crotchets.  Obs. 
en'  croupe'  (ax'  kroop'). 
F.]  On  the  croup  ;  on  a  pillion, 
en-crown',  v.  t.  To  crown.  Rare. 
—  en-crown'ment,  n.  Rare. 
en'cui-rassed',  a.  Zool.  Ar¬ 
mored  ;  loricate.  [06*.  I 

en-cum'ber,  n.  Encumbrance.! 
en-cum'berd.  Encumbered. 
Ref.  Sp. 

en-cum'ber-er,  ln-cum'ber-er,  n. 

One  that  encumbers, 
en-cum'ber-ing-ly,  in-cum'ber- 
ing-ly,  adv.  of  encumbering ,  in¬ 
cumbering,  p.  pr. 
en-cum'ber-ment.  in-cum'ber- 
ment,  n.  Sec  -ment. 
en-cum'brous,  a.  [OF.  encom- 
bros.]  Cumbersome.  Obs.  [Sp.  | 
en-cum'pas.  Encompass.  Ref. \ 
en-cum'past.  Encompassed. 
Ref.  Sp. 

en-cup',  v.  t.  See  en-,  1. 
en-cur'age.  Encourage.  Ref.  Sp. 
en-curl',  v.  t.  See  en-,  2. 
encurre.  incur. 
en-cush'ion,  v.  t.  See  en-,  1. 
ency.,  encyc.  Abbr.  Encyclo¬ 
pedia. 

en-cy'clo-pe'di-ac  (Sn-sT'klo- 
pe'dl-ik),  -pae'di-ac,  en-cy'- 


2.  [cap.~\  The  work  of  the  Encyclopedists;  the  Encyclo¬ 
pedic  ou  Diclionnaire  raisonne  des  Sciences,  des  Arts,  etdes 
Metiers ,  1751-72,  supplement  and  analytical  index,  1770-80. 
en-cy'clo-pe'dic,  -pee'dic  (Sii-si'klo-pe'dYk ;  -pgd'Yk)  )  Q 
en-cy'clo-pe'di-cftl,  -paB'dl-cal  (  pe'dY-kal ;  -pSd'Y-)  j 
Pertaining  to,  or  of  the  nature  of,  an  encyclopedia ;  em¬ 
bracing  a  wide  range  of  subjects.  . 

The  Philosophical  Cream  of  Encyclopedic  Questions,  by  I  an- 
tagruel.  Motteuar  (Rabelais). 

en  cy'clo-pe'dism,  p®'dism  (-pe'dYz’m),  n.  1.  The  art 

of  writiug  or  compiling  encyclopedias ;  also,  possession  of 
the  whole  range  of  knowledge  ;  encyclopedic  learning. 

2.  [capf]  The  writings,  views,  and  influence  on  thought 
of  the  Encyclopedists. 

en  cy'clo-pe'dist,  -pas'dist  (-pe'dYst),  n.  [Cf.  F.  encyclo- 
pediste.]  The  compiler  of  an  encylopedia,  or  one  who  as¬ 
sists  in  such  compilation  ;  also,  one  whose  knowledge  is 
encyclopedic. 

the  Encyclopedists,  the  writers  of  the  great  French  encyclo- 

Eedia  (see  encyclopedia,  2).  The  editors  were  Diderot  and 
•  ’Alembert.  Among  the  contributors  were  Voltaire, 
Rousseau,  Grimm,  Quesnay,  Turgot, Marmontel.  Holbach, 
Duclos,  Jancourt.  The  plan  of  the  work  was  defined  on 
the  basis  of  Bacon’s  classification  of  the  sciences ;  it 
embodied  the  most  enlightened  thought  of  the  period, 
and  it  exerted  an  almost  revolutionary  influence  on  the 
culture  of  Europe.  Cf- Aufklarung. 

en-cyst'  (Sn-sYst'),  v.  t.  d:  i. ;  -cyst'ed  ;  -cyst'ing.  To  form 
a  cyst ;  to  inclose  or  become  inclosed  in  a  cyst  or  capsule, 
encysted  tumor,  a  tumor  which  is  inclosed  in  a  membranous 
sac  called  a  cust,  connected  with  the  surrounding  parts  by 
the  neighboring  cellular  substance, 
en-cyst'ment  (-ment),  n.  The  process  of  forming  a  cyst 
or  becoming  inclosed  in  a  capsule ;  the  state  of  being  en¬ 
cysted.  See  cyst. 

eiid  (end),  v.  t.  [Of  uncertain  origin.]  To  put  (corn,  hay, 
etc.)  into  a  barn,  stack,  or  the  like.  Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 
His  shadowy  flail  hath  threshed  the  corn 
That  ten  day  laborers  could  not  end.  Milton. 

end  (5nd),  n.  [ME.  &  AS.  ende; akin  to  OS.  endi,  D.  einde, 
eind ,  OHG.  enti,  G.  ende,  Icel.  endir,  endi ,  Sw.  ande,  Dan. 
ende,  Goth,  andeis ,  Skr.  anta.']  1.  A  limit  or  boundary  of 
any  area  or  territory  ;  esp.,  a  limiting  or  extreme  region 
or  part ;  as,  the  ends  of  the  earth  ;  sometimes,  a  section, 
or  quarter,  as  of  a  city  ;  as,  the  East  End  of  London. 

2.  The  extreme  or  last  point  or  part  of  any  material  thing 
considered  lengthwise  (the  extremity  of  breadth  being 
side) ;  as,  the  end  of  a  field,  line,  pole,  road. 

3.  The  extremity  or  conclusion  of  any  event  or  series  of 
events ;  a  finality  or  close  in  time ;  as,  the  end  of  a  year, 
of  a  discourse  ;  put  an  end  to  pain  ;  also,  the  concluding 
events  or  part  of  a  period  or  action ;  as,  the  end  of  a 
man’s  life  should  be  happy. 

4.  Point  beyond  which  no  progression  can  be  made  ;  con¬ 
clusion  ;  issue  ;  result,  w'hether  successful  or  otherwise  ; 
conclusive  event ;  consequence  ;  also,  ultimate  state  or  con¬ 
dition  ;  as,  “  the  end  of  that  man  is  peace.”  Ps.  xxxvii.  37. 

O  that  a  man  might  know 

The  end  of  this  day’s  business  ere  it  come  !  Shak. 

5.  Termination  of  being  ;  death  ;  destruction  ;  as,  the  end 
of  the  world  ;  also,  cause  of  death  or  destruction. 

Unblamed  through  life,  lamented  in  thy  end.  Pope. 

6.  The  object  aimed  at  in  any  effort,  considered  as  the 
close  and  effect  of  exertion;  purpose;  intention;  aim;  as, 
to  labor  for  private  or  public  ends. 

Losing  her,  the  end  of  living  lose.  Dryden. 

7-  That  which  is  left ;  a  remnant ;  a  fragment ;  a  scrap  ; 
as,  odds  and  ends. 

I  clothe  my  naked  villainy 

With  old  odd  ends  stolen  out  of  holy  writ.  Shak. 

8-  A  piece  likened  to  a  fragment ;  as :  a  A  shoemaker’s 
length  of  thread  with  a  bristle  point ;  a  waxed  end.  b  Of 
timber,  a  deal  or  batten  less  than  eight  feet  long,  c  Spin- 
ning,  etc.  Any  of  the  slivers  delivered  at  the  end  of  a 
carding  machine  ;  specif.,  a  warp  thread  ;  also,  any  worsted 
yarn  in  a  Brussels  carpet. 

9.  In  some  games  :  a  An  inning  as  played  from  one  end  of 
a  course  toward  the  other,  b  A  player  stationed  on  the 
end  of  a  line  or  team,  as  in  football. 

Syn.  —  See  intention. 

an  end.  a  To  the  end  ;  continuously.  Obs.  b  On  end  ;  up¬ 
right;  erect;  endwise.  —  e.  for  e.,  one  end  for  the  other; 
in  reversed  order.  —  e.  on,  with  an  end  pointing  in  a  given 
direction  or  towards  the  eye  of  an  observer  ;  —  opposed*  to 
broadside  on.  Chiefly  Rauf.  -  in  the  e.,  finally,  —  on  e.,  up¬ 
right  ;  erect.  —  to  the  e.  that,  in  order  that, 
end,  v.  t.  ;  end'ed  ;  end'ing.  [AS.  endian.  See  end,  n.] 
1.  To  bring  to  an  end  or  conclusion  ;  to  finish  ;  to  close  ; 
to  terminate  ;  as.  to  end  a  speech. 

On  the  seventh  day  God  ended  his  work.  Gen.  ii.  2. 
2.  To  form  or  be  at  the  end  of  ;  as,  the  letter  k  ends  the 
word  back. 

3.  To  destroy  ;  to  put  to  death.  Shak. 

Syn.  —  See  close. 

to  end  up,  to  lift  or  tilt  so  as  to  set  on  end. 


end  (Snd),  v.  i.  1.  To  come  to  the  ultimate  point;  to  b 
finished  ;  to  come  to  a  close  ;  to  cease ;  terminate ;  as,  * 
voyage  ends ;  life  ends  ;  winter  ends. 

2 .  To  die. 

to  end  in  smoke,  to  be  burned  ;  hence,  to  be  destroyed  or 
ruined  ;  fig.,  to  come  to  nothing, 
end-.  A  combining  form  meaning  within.  See  endo-. 
end'-all',  n.  That  which  ends  all. 

That  but  this  blow 

Might  be  the  be-all  and  the  end-al!  here.  Shak. 

en  dam'age  (Sn-dim'aj),  v.  t. ;  -aged  (-ajd);  -ag-ing  (-a- 
jYug).  [en-  +  damage:  cf.  F.  endommager.)  To  bring 
loss  or  damage  to  ;  to  harm  ;  injure  ;  —  now  chiefly  used  of 
violations  of  the  legal  rights  of  persons, 
en-dan'ger  (Sn-dan'jer),  v.  t. ;  -gered  (-jerd) ;  -ger-ing. 

1.  To  subject  (a  person)  to  another’s  power.  Obs. 

2.  To  incur  the  hazard  of  ;  to  risk.  Obs. 

3.  To  put  to  hazard  ;  to  bring  into  danger  or  peril ;  to  ex¬ 
pose  to  loss  or  injury  ;  as,  to  endanger  life  or  peace. 

The  other  difficulties  exercised  without  endangering  him.  Burke - 
en-dan'ger-ment  (-ment),  n.  All  endangering,  or  state  of 
being  in  danger  ;  hazard  ;  peril.  Milton. 

en'darch  (Sn'diirk),  a.  [endo-  -j-  Gr.  apxn  the  beginning.] 
Rot.  Having  a  single  central  protoxylem,  or  several  pro- 
toxylems  surrounding  a  central  parenchyma ;  —  applied 
to  the  stele  of  the  root  or  stem.  Cf.  exarch. 
en-da'ze  (en-da'zS),  n.  A  measure  of  Turkey,  Egypt,  etc.; 
a  pik.  See  pik. 

end  bulb.  Anat.  One  of  the  bulblike  bodies  in  which  some 
of  the  sensory  nerve  fibers  end  in  certain  parts  of  the  skin 
and  mucous  membranes  ;  —  also  called  end  corpuscle. 
The  Pacinian  corpuscles  are  examples, 
en  dear'  (6n-der'),  v.  t. ;  en  deared'  (-derd') ;  en-dear'ing. 

1.  To  make  higher  in  cost,  value,  or  estimation.  Obs. 

2.  To  make  or  hold  dear  or  beloved  ;  as,  the  act  endeared 

him  to  me.  “To  be  endeared  to  a  king.”  Shak. 

3.  To  attract  or  bind  by  affection  or  gratitude.  Obs. 

en  dear'ment  (-ment),  n.  1.  Act  of  endearing,  or  state  of 
being  endeared  ;  also,  that  which  manifests,  excites,  or 
increases  affection  ;  that  which  endears  ;  a  caress. 

Iler  first  endearments  twining  round  the  soul.  Thomson. 
2.  Increase  in  value  or  estimation.  Obs. 
en-deav'or  )  (Sn-dSv'er),  v.  t. ;  en-deav'ored  (-erd), 
en  doav'our  I  -oured;  en-deav'or-ing,  -our-ing.  [ME.  en- 
devor  ;  en-  -j-  dever,  devoir,  duty,  F.  devoir :  cf.  F.  se  mettre 
en  devoir  de  faire  quc/que  chose  to  try  to  do  a  thing,  to  go 
about  it.  See  devoir,  debt.]  1.  To  exert  physical  or  in¬ 
tellectual  strength  for  the  attainment  of  ;  to  use  effort  to 
effect ;  to  strive  to  achieve  or  reach  ;  to  try  ;  attempt. 

It  is  our  duty  to  endeavor  the  recovery  of  these  beneficial 
subjects.  Ld.  Chatham. 

2.  To  make  hostile  endeavor  against ;  to  attack.  Obs. 

3-  To  exert  (one’s  self)  strenuously,  as  to  the  fulfillment 
of  a  duty.  Obs.  “A  just  man  that  endeavor  eth  himself 
to  leave  all  wickedness.”  Latimer. 

Syn  .—Attempt,  strive,  struggle,  essay,  aim,  seek.  See  try. 
en  deav'or  [  v.  i.  To  exert  one’s  self ;  to  work  for  a  cer- 
en  deav'our  I  tain  end  ;  —  usually  with  an  infinitive  ;  as, 
to  endeavor  to  outstrip  an  antagonist. 

And  such  were  praised  who  but  endeavored  well.  Pope. 
He  had  .  .  .  endeavored  earnestly  to  do  his  duty.  Prescott. 
en-deav'or  I  n.  An  exertion  of  physical  or  intellectual 
en-deav'our  i  strength  toward  the  attainment  of  an  ob¬ 
ject ;  a  systematic  or  continuous  attempt;  an  effort;  atrial. 

To  employ  all  my  endeavor  to  obey  you.  Sir  P.  Sidney. 
Syn.  —  Essay,  trial,  attempt ;  effort,  exertion, 
endeca-  [Gr.  evSeKa  eleven.]  Improper  form  of  hen- 
deca -,  in  the  words  endecaqon ,  etc. 

en  dem'ic  (Sn-d6m'Yk  )  a.  [Gr.  «VSr;/u09,  evSrjpuos  ;  kv  in  -f- 
en-dem'l-cal  (-Y-k«l)  i  6rj/uo?  the  people  :  cf.  F.  endemi- 
que.]  1.  Med.  Peculiar  to  a  district  or  particular  locality, 
or  class  of  persons  ;  as,  an  endemic  disease.  An  endemic 
disease  is  one  which  is  constantly  present  to  a  greater 
or  less  degree  in  any  place,  as  distinguished  from  an  epi¬ 
demic  disease,  which  prevails  widely  at  some  one  time,  or 
periodically,  and  from  a  sporadic  disease ,  of  which  a  few 
instances  occur  now  and  then. 

2.  Belonging  or  native  to  a  particular  people  or  country ; 
native  as  distinguished  from  introduced  or  naturalized. 

The  traditions  of  folklore  .  .  .  form  a  kind  of  endemic  sym¬ 
bolism.  F.  W.  If  Myers. 

3.  Biol.  Confined  to,  or  indigenous  in,  a  certain  limited 
area  or  region;  as,  an  endemic  animal  or  plant ;  an  endemic 
species  or  genus  ;  —  opposed  to  exotic. 

en  dem'ic,  n.  That  which  is  endemic;  endemic  occurrence. 
Fear,  which  is  an  endemic  latent  in  every  human  heart,  some¬ 
times  rues  into  an  epidemic.  J.  B.  Heard. 

en-den'i-zen  (Sn-d€n'Y-z’n),  v.  t.  [en-  -f-  denizen.  1  Ta 
admit  to  the  privileges  of  a  denizen  ;  to  naturalize.  Hare. 
en-der'mic  (In-dQr'mYk),-  a.  [Gr.  ev  in  -f  Seppa  skin.] 
Med.  Acting  through  the  skin,  or  by  direct  application  to 
the  skin  ;  as,  endermic  medication,  a  method  of  using  reme¬ 
dies  either  by  direct  application  to  the  sound  skin  or  to 
the  surface  denuded  of  the  epidermis  by  a  blister. 
end'8«ime/  (Snd'gamQ,  n.  Chess  &  Checkers.  The  simpli- 


tlo-pe-di'a-cal,  -p  ae-d  i'a-c  a  1 

( -p?-di 'd-k</l ),  en-cy  clo-pe'di- 
al,  -pae'di-al  (,-pS'd  w7l),  en-cy/- 
clo-pe'di-an,  -pae'di-an  (-dn),  a. 
Encyclopedic.  Rare. 
en-cy'clo-pe'di-aBt,  -pae'dl-ast 
(-ftst),  n.  An  encyclopedist.  R. 
en-cy  clo-pe'dize,  -pae'dlze,  v.  t. 
To  arrange  or  record  as  in  an 
encyclopedia.  Rare. 
en  cyB-ta'tion  (gn'sYs-ta'shwn), 
n.  Encystment. 
end-.  See  endo-.  [minable.l 

end'a-ble  (5n'da-b’l).  a.  Ter-| 
en  dam'age-a-ble,  a.  See -able. 
en-dam'age-ment,  n.  [Cf.  F. 
end ommagement .]  See  -ment. 
en-dam'ask,  v.  t.  To  tinge  with 
damask  color.  06*. 
en-dam'ni-fy  (-nY-fl),  v.  t.  To 
damage.  Obs.  [dangers.  I 

en-dan'ger-er,  n,  One  who  en-| 
en-dan'them  (rn-dUn'thgm),  n. 
[endo-  +  -anthem a,  as  in  exan¬ 
thema.]  Med.  =  EN  ANTHEM, 
en-dark',  en-dark'en,  v.  t.  To 
darken.  06*. 

en  dar-te'ri-al  (Pn'dar-te'rY-dl), 
a.  [endo-  +  arterial.]  Anat 
Within,  or  relating  to  the  inside 
of,  an  artery. 

en  dar-te-ri'tis  (-tf-rl'tYs),  n. 

NL.  ;  endo-  4-  arteritis.]  Med. 

nflammation  of  the  inner  coat 
of  the  wall  of  an  artery. 


en-da'seh.  Var.  of  endaze. 
en'das-pid'e-an  (fn'dfi.s-pYd'S- 
«n),  a.  [endo-  +  Gr.  acivis, 
-iSos,  shield.]  Zool.  Having  the 
anterior  scutes  extending  round 
the  tarsus  on  the  inner  side  ;  — 
said  of  certain  oscine  birds, 
en-daunt',  v.  t.  [See  daunt,  t\] 
To  tame;  to  caress.  Obs. 
en-daun'ture,  n.  A  taming.  06*. 
en-daz'zle,  r.  t.  To  dazzle.  Obs. 
end  corpuscle.  See  end  bulb. 
en'de,  n.  [AS.  ened.]  A  duck. 
Obs.  [7?are.  I 

en-dear'ance,  n.  Endearment.  | 
en-deard'.  Endeared.  Ref.  Sp. 
en-dear'ed-ly,  adv.  Witn  en¬ 
dearment.  Obs. 

en-dear'ed-ness,  «.  Endear¬ 
ment.  Obs. 

en-dear'ing,  p.  pr.  vb.  n.  of 
endear.  —  en-dear'ing-ly,  adv. 
—  en-dear'ing-ness.  n. 
en-deav'or-er,  en-deav'our-er,  n. 

1.  One  who  endeavors. 

2.  leap.]  A  member  of  the  Chris¬ 

tian  Endeavor  Society.  Collar/. 
en-deav'or-ment,  en-deav'our- 
ment,  n.  Endeavor.  06*. 
en-debt',  en-debt'ed.  See  in¬ 
debt.  [agon.  I 

en-dec'a-gon.  Var.  of  hendec-| 
en'de-cane.  n.  Hendecane. 
en-deic'tic  (Sn-dlk'tlk),  a.  [Gr. 


evSeiKTtieos,  fr.  evSeucvvvo  i  to 
point  out,  show  ;  fr  in  -f  Sei- 
Kvvyai  to  show.]  Serving  to  ex¬ 
hibit  or  demonstrate  :  —  a  term 
of  ancient  origin  applied  to  one 
of  the  classes  into  which  the  Pla¬ 
tonic  dialogues  were  divided, 
endeine,  r.  t.  [OF.  soi  endai- 
gnier ,  L.  inrlignari.]  To  be  in¬ 
dignant.  06*. 

en-deix'is  (fn-dTk'sYs),  ?i.  [NL., 
fr.Gr.ei  indication.]  Med. 

An  indication. 

en-del'lion-ite  (Pn-dSl'ytfn-Tt), 
n.  [From  Endellion,  in  Corn¬ 
wall,  one  of  its  localities.]  Min. 
Bournonite. 

en-de'mi-al,  a.  Endemic.  Rare. 
en-dem'i-cal-ly,  adv.  of  en¬ 
demic. 

en  de-mic'i-ty  (Pn'df-niYs'Y-tY), 
n.  Endemic  quality  or  state, 
en-de  mi-ol'o-gy  (C*n-de/mY-5K- 
0-jY  ;  £n-d£m'Y-;,  7i.  Med.  The 
science  of  endemic  affections, 
en'dem-ism  (Cn'dgm-Yz’m),  n. 
Endemicity. 

en-dem'ni-fy.  f  indemnify 
en-dem'ni-ty.  t  indemnity. 
en-de'mo-epi-dem'ic  (?n-de'- 
mci-),  a.  Med.  Both  endemic 
and  epidemic,  as  a  disease  which 
prevails  in  a  particular  locality 
and  periodically  attacks  many. 


en-den  i-za'tion,  n.  Act  of  nat¬ 
uralizing;  denization.  06*. 
en-den'ize,  v.  t.  To  endenizen. 

Obs. 

en-dent',  en-den'ture.  in¬ 
dent.  indenture. 
end'er,  n.  One  that  ends, 
end'er,  a.  [Cf.  Icel.  endr  for¬ 
merly.  Oxj.  E.  j D  ]  Recent  r 
last  past.  Obs. 

en  der-mat'ic  (Pn'd5r-mfit'Yk), 

a.  Endermic. 

en-der'mi-cal-ly  (2  n-d  fl  r'm  Y- 

k(?l-Y),  adv.  Of  ENDERMIC. 

en'de-ron  (Cn'd?-r5n),  n.  [NL. 
Gr.  ev  in  +  6epo?  skin.]  Atiat. 
The  deep  sensitive  and  vascular 
layer  of  the  skin  and  mucoua 
nfembranes.  —  en'de-ron'lc,  a. 
en'jd^ha  bil'l*'  (ax'  da'zd'- 
e'ya').  [F.]  In  dishabille ; 

in  undress  ;  in  negligee, 
en-det'ted.  indebted. 
en-dev'er.  ^  endeavor. 
endevoire.  +  endeavor. 
en-dev'or.  en-dev'ord.  Endeav¬ 
or,  endeavored.  Ref.  Sp. 
en-dew'.  +  endue. 
en-dew',  v.  t.  To  bedew.  Obs. 
end'-grain',  a.  fir  adv.  With  the 
end  ot  the  grain  outward;  across 
the  grain  ;  —  said  of  wood, 
en-di'a-dem,  v.  t.  See  en-,  1. 
en-dl'a-per,  v.  t.  See  en-,  3. 


ale,  senate,  cHre,  &m,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofa ;  eve,  event,  find,  recent,  maker;  Ice,  Ill;  old,  obey,  orb,  ddd,  s8ft,  cdnnect ;  use,  unite,  urn,  up,  circus,  menu  ; 
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ENDOSTRACUM 


fled  last  stage  in  a  game  when  the  forces  on  both  sides 
have  been  greatly  reduced. 

end'iug  (Sn'ding),  n.  [AS.  endung.]  1  Termination  ;  con¬ 
cluding  part  ;  result ;  conclusion  ;  also,  destruction;  death. 
2.  Gram.  The  final  syllable  or  letter  of  a  word  ;  esp.,  an 
inflectional  suffix  joined  to  the  stem. 

Syn.  —  See  termination. 

en'dive  (Su'dTv  ;  -div),  n.  [F.  endive  (cf.  Pr.,  Sp.,  Pg.,  & 
It.  endivia),  fr.  a  deriv.  of  L.  inti  bus,  intybus,  endive.] 
A  cichoriaceous  herb  ( Cichorium  endivia  )  related  to 
chicory.  Its  finely  divided  and  much  curled  leaves,  when 
blanched,  are  used  for  winter  salads, 
end  joint.  Shipbuilding.  A  joint  made  by  two  longitudi¬ 
nal  pieces  meeting  at  their  ends ;  —  distinguished  from 
edge  joint,  which  is  a  joint  ranging  fore  and  aft. 
eild'less  (Snd'ISs),  a.  [AS .endeleas.  See  end.]  1.  With¬ 
out  end  or  ends  ;  having  no  end  or  conclusion  ;  perpetual ; 
interminable  ;  boundless;  limitless ;  of  time,  eternal ;  of 
space,  infinite;  —  applied  to  length  and  to  duration  ;  as, 
an  endless  line,  belt,  chain,  etc.  ;  endless  time ;  endless 
bliss;  endless  praise  ;  endless  clamor. 

2.  Profitless.  Obs.  “  All  loves  are  endless.'1''  Beau.  &  FI. 

3.  Void  of  design  ;  objectless;  as,  an  endless  pursuit. 
Syn.  —  Everlasting,  interminable,  infinite,  incessant,  per¬ 
petual,  uninterrupted,  continual,  unceasing,  unending, 
boundless,  unlimited,  undying,  imperishable.  See  eternal. 
endless  chain,  a  A  chain  w’hich  is  made  continuous  by 
uniting  its  two  ends,  b  A  series  of  letters,  esp.  for  the 
purpose  of  soliciting  funds,  which  is  continued  indefi¬ 
nitely,  each  recipient  of  a  letter  being  expected  to  trans¬ 
mit  the  message  to  one  or  more  other  persons.  —  e.  screw, 
Mech.,  a  worm. 

—  end'less-ly,  adv.  —  endless  ness,  n. 

endlong7  (-ISng7;  205),  adv.  [Cf.  end;  along.]  1.  Length¬ 
wise  ;  along ;  longitudinally. 

To  thrust  the  raft  endlong  across  the  moat.  Scott. 
2  On  end;  vertically. 

3.  At  full  length  ;  horizontally.  Obs.  or  Dial. 
endlong7  (-15ng'),  prep.  Following  the  length  of  ;  along. 
Archaic.  “  Endelon g  the  large  space.”  Chaucer. 

endlong7,  a.  On  end  ;  vertical.  Rare.  “  Demons’  end¬ 
long  tresses.”  R.  Browning . 

end  man.  The  last  man  in  a  row  ;  specif.,  the  man  at 
either  end  of  the  line  of  performers  in  a  minstrel  show. 
See  minstrel,  n.,  3. 

end  mill-  Mach.  A  milling-machine  cutter  having  teeth 
on  its  end  face. 

endlnost  (-most),  a.  Farthest;  remotest ;  at  the  very  end. 
621'do-  (6n'do-),  end-.  [Gr.  et 'Sou  within,  fr.  iv  ill.  See  in.] 

1.  A  combining  form  signifying  within  ;  as,  e/u/ocarp,  en¬ 
dogen,  e?irfocuneiform,  <?72(/aspidean. 

2.  Org.  Chem.  A  combining  form  prefixed  to  the  name 
of  a  compound  to  indicate  that  substitution  has  occurred 
in  the  ring  or  7 iiicleus  and  not  in  a  side  chain  ;  as,  endo- 
chloro-toluene,  C„H4C1CHV 

en  do  car'dl  al  (-kar'dT-al),  a.  [ endo -  -J-  Gr.  KapSla  the 
heart.]  Anat.  Situated  within  the  heart ;  of  or  pertain¬ 
ing  to  the  endocardium. 

endo-car-dl'tis  (-kar-dl'tTs),  n.  [NL.  See  -ms.]  Med. 
Inflammation  of  the  endocardium.  —  en  do  car-dit'ic 
(-dtt'Ik),  a. 

endo-car'di-um  (-kar'dT-zzm),  n.  [NL. ;  endo-  -f-  Gr.  KctpSia 
heart.]  Anat.  A  thin  serous  membrane  lining  the  cavities 


;ndo-cl&ozi'dral  (5n7do-k5n'dral),  a.  [endo-  -j-  Gr.  \6v- 
Spos  cartilage.]  Anat.  Within  the  substance  of  a  carti¬ 
lage  ;  —  applied  esp.  to  bony  tissue  which  so  develops. 
See  ossification. 

jn'do-chrocne  (8n'do-krom),  n.  [ endo -  -j-  Gr. 
color.]  Biol.  Coloring  matter  within  a  cell ;  specif.,  Bot., 
coloring  matter  other  than  chlorophyll  in  plant  cells, 
jndochrome  plate.  Bot.  The  band  of  brownish  yellow 
chromatophores  found  in  the  wall  of  the  frustule  in  din- 
toms.  Their  color  is  caused  by  the  presence  of  diatomin 
in  addition  to  chlorophyll. 


en-doch'y  lous  (5n-d5k'T-15s),  a.  [ endo-  -f-  Gr.  \v\o<; 
juice.]  Bot.  Having  the  water-storage  cells  within  the 
internal  tissue ;  —  applied  to  certain  succulent  plants,  as 
the  cacti,  some  euphorbias,  etc.  Cf.  perichylous. 

©n  do-COB'lar  (Su'do-se'ldr),  a.  [ endo -  -j-  Gr.  xolAos  hol¬ 
low.]  Zool.  Pertaining  to  the  visceral  surface  of  the  coe¬ 
lom  ;  8planchnopleural. 

en'do-cycle  (6n'do-si7k’l),  n.  [ endo -  cycle.']  Bot.  An 
internal  pericycle  ;  a  layer  of  parenchymatous  tissue  found 
in  certain  stems,  separating  the  internal  phloem  from  the 
internal  endodermis. 

en'do-cyst  (-sist),  ?<.  [endo-  -j-  -cyst.]  Zodl.  The  soft  layer  of 
the  body  wall  of  Polyzoa,  lining  the  ectocyst.  It  contests  of 
ectoderm  with  a  more  or  less  definite  layer  of  mesoderm, 
en'do-derm  (-dfirm),  n.  [endo-  -j-  -derm.]  1.  Zool.  The 
epithelium  lining  the  greater  part  of  the  digestive  tract  and 
those  organs  formed  as  diverticula  of  the  digestive  tract ; 
the  tissue  derived  from  the  hypoblast  of  the  embryo.  See 
germ  layer.  When  endoderm  is  applied  to  embryonic 
structures  it  is  strictly  synonymous  with  hypoblast,  and 
the  two  terms  are  often  used  interchangeably  of  adult 
tissues  also.  Entoderm  is  also  a  synonym. 

2.  Bot.  =  endodermis. 

en  do-der'm&l  (-dfir'maD  (  a.  Biol.  Pertaining  to,  or  de- 
en/do-der'mlc  (-dfir'mik)  j  rived  from,  the  endoderm  or 
endodermis. 

endo-der'mis  (-mis),  n.  [NL.  See  endoderm.]  Bot.  The 
innermost  layer  of  the  cortex.  It  consists  of  a  single  layer 
of  cells  forming  a  sheath  around  the  stele  or  around  each 
stele  if  there  are  more  than  one.  It  is  most  prominent  in 
certain  roots  and  rhizomes,  separating  parenchymatous 
from  vascular  tissue.  —  en  do-der'moid  (-moid),  a. 
en  dog'a  my  (Sn-d<5g'a-mT),  n.  [endo-  -j-  -gamy.]  Mar¬ 
riage  only  within  the  group  or  clan  ;  —  opposed  to  exogamy. 

—  en  do  gam'ic  (6n7do-g£m'Tk),  en  dog'a  mous  (eii- 

dbg'd-mws),  a. 

en  do-gas  tri'tis  (Sn'do-gSs-tri'tls),  n.  [NL. ;  endo — |- 
gastritis.]  Med.  Inflammation  of  the  mucous  membrane 
of  the  stomach. 

en'do-gen  (Sn'do-jen),  n.  [F .endogene.  See  endo-  ;  -gen.] 
Bot.  A  plant  of  the  class  Endogeme. 

En-dog'e  nae  (en-d<5j'e-ne),  n.  pi.  [NL.  See  endogen.] 
But.  A  once  generally  recognized  class  of  seed  plants  in¬ 
cluding  the  monocotyledons  ;  —  so  named  by  Lindle3r  on  an 
incorrect  supposition  that  the  growth  of  the  sttm  proceeded 
from  within.  Cf.  Exogen,®. 

en  dog'e  nous  (-mzs),  a.  1.  Biol,  a  Developed  internally  ; 
growing  from  within,  as  the  branches  of  a  primary  root, 
b  Designating  the  formation  of  new  cells  or  spores  within 
the  wall  of  the  parent  cell. 

2.  Bot.  Pertaining  to  an  endogen.  See  Endogen^®:. 
en-dog'e-ny  (-nT),  n.  [endo-  -f-  -0 en?/.]  1.  Biol.  Growth 

from  within  ;  endogenous  cell  formation. 

2.  Anthrof/ol.  =  endogamy. 

en'do-lymph  (Sn'do-lTinf),  n.  [endo-  -j-  lymph.]  Anat. 
The  watery  fluid  in  the  membranous  labyrinth  of  the  ear. 
en'do  morph  (-mflrf),  n.  [endo-  -J-  -morph.]  Min.  A 
crystal  of  one  species  inclosed  within  one  of  another,  as  one 
of  rutile  inclosed  in  quartz. 

en  do  mor'phic  (-mfir'fik),  a.  1.  Petrog.  Occurring  with¬ 
in  ;  internal ;  — said  of  changes,  such  as  the  formation  of 
finer  grain,  new  minerals,  etc.,  experienced  by  the  intrusive 
rock  in  contact  metamorphism.  Opposed  to  exomorphic. 
2.  Min.  Of  or  pertaining  to  an  endomorph, 
en  do-mys'l  um  (-mTz'T-?zm  ;  -inTs'T-fim),  n.  [NL.  ;  endo- 
-f- Gr. /U.U5  a  muscle.]  Anat.  The  delicate  areolar  connec¬ 
tive  tissue  interspersed  among  muscular  fibers  within  the 
smallest  bundles.  —  en'do-mys'l-sl  (-al),  a. 
en  do  neu'ri  um  (-nu'rT-wm),  n.  [NL. ;  endo--]-  Gr.  vevpov 
a  sinew,  nerve.]  Anat.  The  delicate  areolar  connective 
tissue  among  the  individual  nerve  fibers  of  a  nerve,  within 
the  funiculi.  —  endo-nen'ri-al  (-51),  a. 
endo-par'a-site  (-pXr'a-sIt),  n.  [endo-  -f-  parasite.]  Zodl. 
Any  parasite  which  lives  in  the  internal  organs  of  an  animal, 
as  the  tapeworms,  trichime,  etc.  ;  —  opposed  to  ectopara¬ 
site.  —  en  do  par  a  sit'lc  (-sTt'Tk),  a. 
en-doph'a-gy  (8n-d5f'a-jT),  n .  [endo-  -j-  Gr.  4>ayeiv  to  eat.] 
Anthropol.  Cannibalism  within  the  family  or  tribe.  Cf. 
exophagy.  —  •n-doph'a-gons  (-gas),  a. 
en'do-phyte  (Sn'do-flt),  72.  [endo- -\- -phyte .]  Bot.  A  plant 
which  grows  within  another  plant,  upon  which  it  may  or 
may  not  be  parasitic.  —  endo-phyt'ic  (-fit'Tk),  a.  —  en7- 
do-phyt'i-cal-ly  (-fTt'T-kai-I),  adv. 

en  dopn'y-tous  (8n-d5f'i-t?zs),  a.  Zodl.  Living  within  the 
tissues  of  plants,  as  certain  insects  or  larvae, 
en'do-plasm  (en'do-plSz’m),  72.  [endo-  -f-  -plasm.]  Biol. 
The  inner  or  central  portion  of  the  cytoplasm  in  a  cell  ;  — 
opposed  to  ectoplasm.  —  en'do-plas'mic  (-plSz'mTk),  a. 


en  do  pleu'ra  (5u7d6-ploc/rd ;  243),  n.  [NL. ;  endo-  -f- 
nAevpd  rib,  side.  See  pleura.]  Bot.  The  inner  coating 
or  integument  of  a  seed  ;  —  also  called  tegmen.  —  en  do 
pleu'ral  (-ral),  a. 

en  dop'o  dite  (gn-d5p'o-dIt),  n.  [endo-  -f-  Gr.  7rouv,  no&os, 
a  foot.]  Zool.  The  mesial  or  internal  branch  (borne  upon 
the  protopodite)  of  a  typical  limb  of  a  crustacean.  In  the 
thoracic  limbs  of  Decapoda  it  forms  the  limb,  no  exopodite 
being  developed.  —  en-dOPO-dit'ic  (-dTt'Tk),  a. 

En  do-proc'ta  (en'do-prok'ta),  n.  pi.  [NL.  ;  endo-  -f-  Gr. 
7rpa>KTo?  the  anus.]  Zool.  A  subclass  of  Polyzoa  charac¬ 
terized  by  having  the  anus  opening  inside  the  circlet  of  ten¬ 
tacles.  It  contains  but  few  genera.  Pedicellina  i6  an  ex¬ 
ample.  Cf.  Ectoprocta.  —  endo-proc'tous  (-tfis),  a. 

En  dop-ter'y-go'ta  (en7d5p-tSr7T-go'td),  n.  pi.  [NL.  ;  endo- 
-j-  Gr.  7rTtpv£,  -vyoi,  wing.]  Zool.  A  primary  division  of 
true  insects  consisting  of  those  whose  wings  first  appear  as 
invaginations  and  develop  for  a  time  inside  the  body.  It 
comprises  ninety  per  cent  of  existing  insects,  including 
the  Lepidoptera,  Coleoptera,  Diptera,  Hymenoptera,  and 
others,  and  is  opposed  to  Exoplerygota ,  in  which  the  wings 
begin  (and  always  remain)  as  external  folds.  — en7dop-ter7- 
y  gotlc  (-gbt'Tk),  w.  —  en  dop  ter7y  go'tism  (  go'ttz’m), 
n.  —  en  dop-ter  y  go'tous  (  tws),  a. 

end'-or  gan,  n.  Physiol.  An  organ  forming  the  terminus 
of  a  path  of  conduction  for  nervous  excitations;  esp.,  a 
peripheral  terminus  ;  as,  the  eye  is  the  end-organ  of  6iglit. 
en  dorse'  (6n-d6rs'),  v.  t.  ;  en-dorsed'  (-dSrst') ;  en-dors'- 
ing.  [Formerly  endosse,  fr.  F.  endosser  to  put  on  the  back, 
to  endorse  ;  en-  (L.  in)  -f-  dos back,  L.  dorsum.  See  dorsal.] 
To  write  on  the  back  of ;  to  sanction,  etc.  See  indorse. 
en  dorse',  n.  Her.  A  subordinary,  resembling  the  pale, 
but  of  one  fourth  its  width  (according  to  some,  one  eighth), 
usually  borne  two  at  a  time,  on  either  side  of  a  pale, 
en  dorsed'  (6n-d6rst'),  a.  Her.  a  Addorsed.  b  Put  be¬ 
tween  two  endorses ;  —  said  of  a  pale,  c  Thrown  back  ;  — 
said  of  wings. 

en  do-sal  pin-gi'tis  (gn'do-sSl'pTn-ji'tTs),  n.  [NL. ;  endo- 
-}-  salpingo-  -p  -itis.]  Med.  Inflammation  of  the  lining 
membrane  of  the  Fallopian  tube, 
en'do-sarc  (Sn'do-sark),  72.  [endo-  Gr.  <rap£,  aapicos, 
flesh.]  Zool.  The  central,  usually  semifluid,  part  of  the 
protoplasm  of  some  unicellular  organisms,  as  the  amoeba; 
endoplasm. —  en_dO-sar'COUS  (-sar'kws),  a. 
en'do-scope  (-skop),  n.  [endo-  -f  -scope.]  Med.  An  in¬ 
strument  for  examining  the  interior  of  a  hollow  organ,  as 
of  the  rectum,  the  urethra,  and  the  bladder, 
en-dos'co  py  (6n-d<5s'ko-pT),  n.  Med.  Examination  with 
the  endoscope.  —  en7do  scop'lc  (Sn'do-skbp'Yk),  a. 
en  do  skel'e  ton  (en7do-skgl'e-tMn),  72.  [endo-  skeleton.] 
Anat.  d:  Zool.  An  internal  skeleton  or  supporting  frame¬ 
work  in  an  animal ;  —  opposed  to  exoskeleto'n .  The  greater 
part  of  the  skeleton  of  most  vertebrates  is  of  this  nature, 
yet  it  is  usually  more  or  less  extensively  supplemented  by, 
and  often  intimately  united  with,  parts  of  exoskeletal  ori¬ 
gin.  See  exoskeleton.  — en  do-skel'e-tal  (-tal),  a. 
en'do-sperm  (gn'do-spfirm),  n.  [endo-  -j-  -sperm.]  Bot. 
The  nutritive  tissue  formed  within  the  embryo  sac  in  seed 
plants  ;  —  formerly  called  albumen.  It  is  often  consumed 
by  the  embryo  before  the  seed  ripens,  but  in  some  plants, 
as  wheat  and  other  cereals,  a  quantity  remains  in  the  seed, 
to  which  it  gives  its  food  value.  It  arises  by  division  or 
the  definitive  nucleus  in  the  embryo  sac,  and  is  thought 
to  function  as  the  female  prothallium  or  gametophyte  in 
the  seed  plants.  —  en7d0-sper'mic  (-spfir'mTk),  a. 
en'do-spore  (-spor),  72.  [endo--]- spore.]  Bot.  a  =  endo- 

sporium.  b  Bacteriol.  An  asexual  spore  developed  with¬ 
in  the  cell ;  —  opposed  to  aiihrospore.  —  en  dcs'po  rolls 
(Sn-dSs'po-rTls  ;  en'do-spo'ms  ;  201),  a. 
en  do  spo'ri-um  (en'do-spo'rT-um;  201),  n. ;  pi.  -ria  (-d). 
[NL.]  Bot.  The  inner  layer  or  coating  of  the  spore  wall, 
en-dos'te-al  (Sn-dos'te-al),  a.  Anat.  a  Of  or  pertaining  to 
endostosis  or  the  endosteum,  b  Within  a  bone  or  carti¬ 
lage.  —  en-dos'te-al-ly,  adv. 

en-dos  te-l'tis (6n-d5s7te-i'tTs).  en7do-stl'tis  (Sn'dfc-stl'tTs), 
72.  [NL. ;  endosteum  -j-  -itis.]  Med.  Inflammation  of  the 
endosteum. 

en-dos'te-um  (5n-d56'te-am),  n. ;  pi.  -tea  (-d).  [NL.  ; 
endo-  -f-  Gr.  oareov  a  bone.]  Anat.  The  layer  of  vascular 
connective  tissue  lining  the  medullary  cavities  of  bone, 
en-dos'to-ma  (-to-md),  72.  [NL.;  endo--]-  -stoma.]  1.  Zodl. 
A  plate  which  supports  the  labrurn  in  certain  Crustacea. 

2.  Med.  A  tumor  within  a  bone. 

en'do-stome  (gn'do-stom),  72.  [See  endostoma.]  1.  Bot. 
SL  The  foramen  of  the  secundine,  or  inner  coating  of  the 
ovule,  b  In  mosses,  the  inner  portion  of  the  peristome. 

2.  Zodl.  An  endostoma. 

ei^dos-to'sis  (6n7d8s-to'sTs),  a.  [NL.  ;  endo-  +  ostosis.] 
Anat.  Ossification  beginning  in  the  substance  of  a  cartilage. 


rndir.  +  ender. 
sndirken.  +  enoark. 
en-dite'.  -f*  ind«ct,  »ndite. 
en'dite,  u.  fGr.  eV6ov  within.] 
Zont.  One  of  the  appendages  of 
the  inner,  or  mesial,  side  of  the 
limb  of  a  phyllopod  crustacean. 
end'lang7.  Obs.  orScot.and  dial. 
Eng.  var.  of  endlong. 
end  lathe.  =  face  lathe. 
end  leaf;  j>l.  end  leaves.  Book¬ 
binding.  A  flyleaf, 
end'lich-ite  (tf  n  d'l  Y  k-T  t),  n. 
[After  Dr.  F.  M.  Endlich. ]  A 
mineral,  between  mimetite  and 
vanudinite, consisting  of  lead  ar¬ 
senate,  vanadate,  and  chloride, 
end'ly,  a.  Final  ;  extreme.  Obs. 
end'ly,  adv.  Finally  ;  extreme¬ 
ly.  Obs.  [teritis.  I 

en  do-ar  te-ri'tis,  n.  =  endar-| 
en'do-blast.  n.  [endo-  -f  -blast.) 
Biol.  Hypoblast.  —  en^o-blas'- 
tic,  a. 

en'do-bron-chi'tis.  n.  [NL. ; 
e m to-  4-  bronchitis.']  Med.  In¬ 
flammation  of  the  epithelial  lin¬ 
ing  of  the  bronchi. 
en/do-can'ni-bal-ism,  n.  =  en¬ 
do  1* hag y.  [al.  Rare.  I 

en/do-car'di-ao,  a.  Endocardi-| 
en7do-car'poid,  a.  Bot.  In  li- 
chenologv,  having  the  apothecia 
immerseti  in  the  thallus. 
enrdo-cone/.  n.  [endo-  +  cone.] 
Paleon.  One  of  the  concentric 
conical  structures  developed 
within  the  calcareous  sinhuncle 
of  certain  cephalopod  shells,  as 


those  of  the  genus  Endoceras. 
enMo-cor'tex,  71.  [endo-  -F  cor¬ 
tex.]  The  inner  cortex.  [um.  I 
en'do-cran#.  n.  =  k.ndocrani-i 
en  do-cra-ni'tia  (Pn^in-krtt-nl'- 
tis),  n.  [NL.l  Med.  Inflamma¬ 
tion  of  tli e  endocranium. 
en  do-cra'ni-uni.  n.  [NI>.  ;  en¬ 
do-  4-  cra/a«/».]  a  Zool.  A 
process  of  the  inner  surface  of 
the  cranium  of  certain  insects, 
b  Anat.  The  inner  surface  of, 
or  the  dura  mater  of.  the  crani¬ 
um.  —  en  do-cra'ni-al,  a. 
en-doc'trlne.  v.  t.  [F.  enrfoc- 
triner.]  To  indoctrinate.  Obs. 
En/do-cyc'li-ca  (Pn/dA-sYk'lT- 
kd  ;  -si'kll-kd),  n.  pi.  [NL.] 
=  Reg  u  la  ri  a,  order  of  sea  ur¬ 
chins.  —  e  n  d  o-cv  c'l  1  c  (-sTk'- 
lrk ;  -sl'kllk  ).en  do-cyc'li-cal,o. 
en  do-cu-ne'l-form.  a.  Entocu- 
neiform.  See  cuneiform,  3. 
en'do-cy'e-mate  (-si'f-mat),  a. 
Enthrj/ol.  E n  t oc y  e m  a t e . 
ea7do-don-ti'tis  Gd3n-tt'tYs),_ n. 
[NL.  ;  endo-  -F  ndonto-  4  -itis.] 
Med.  Inflammation  of  the  lining 
membrane  of  a  tooth, 
en  do-gas'tri-cal-ly  (Pn7di*;-gas'- 
trT-kal-T),ru/r.  Zon/.  Toward  the 
ventral  side  of  the  body  ;  —  said 
of  the  manner  of  coiling  of  the 
shell  prevailing  in  Gastropoda, 
en  do-gen 'e-sis,  n.  [endo-  -F  -gen¬ 
esis.]  Biol.  Endogeny. 
en'do-ge-net'ic  (-jf-n§t'lk),o.  = 
endogenous,  1.  [dogenous.  I 
en-dog'e-nous-ly,  adv.  of  en-| 


en  do-glob'n-lar,  a.  [endo-  -F 
t/lobular.]  Situated  within  the 
blood  corpuscles, 
en'dog-nath  (en'dSg-nllth),  n. 
r endo-  4-  Gr.  yva Go<;  jaw.]  Zool. 
The  inner  or  principal  branch 
of  the  oral  appendages  of  Crus¬ 
tacea.— en-dog'na-thal;  en-d5g'- 
nd-thtfl;  Cn^Og-n&th'dl),  a. 
en^o-go-nifll'i -um.  n. ;  j>l.  endo- 
GONIDIA.  [NL.  ;  endo-  4-  2d 
gonidivm.]  Bot.  A  gonidium 
formed  in  a  receptacle.  Goebel. 
en7do-la-ryn'ge-al  (fn7d  fi-1  d- 
rln'jc-dl  ;  -Ifl  r'l  n-j  e'd  1),  a. 
Pert,  to  the  inside  of  the  larynx. 
—  en' do-la- ryn'ge-al  ly.  adv. 
en'do-lem'ma.  n.  [NL.;  endo-  4- 
Gr.  *ep.p.a  skin.l  Neurilemma, 
en'do-llth,  n.  [endo-  -| — lith.] 
Art.  A  colored  design  on  a  slab 
of  marble  or  ivory  cut  from  a 
block  pprmeated  with  a  color.  — 
en  do  lith'ic  (-lTth'Yk),  a. 
en  do-lym  phan'gi-al,  a.  [endn- 
4-  lyrnphant/ial.]  Anat.  Within 
a  lymphatic  vessel, 
en'do-lym  phat'ic,  a.  [endo-  4- 
Il/mphatic .]  Anat.  a  Pertaining 
to  or  containing  eudolymph.  b 
Endol.vmphangial. 
en  do-lym 'phic  (-ITm'ftk),  a. 
Anat.  Endolymphatic.  Rare. 
endomage  ]•  endamage. 
en-dome',  >•.  t.  To  cover  with 
or  as  if  with  a  dome.  Rare. 
en'do-mer'sion.  n.  Optics  See 
IMMERSION  I.KNS. 
en  do-me-tri'ti8  (fn'dJY-mf-trl'- 


tYs),  n.  [NL.  See  endometri¬ 
um  ;  -itis.]  Med.  Inflammation 
of  the  endometrium. 
en/do-me'tri-um  (-me'trY-rtm), 
n.  [NL.  ;  endo-  -+■  Gr.  pgrpa 
the  womb.]  Anat.  The  mucous 
membrane  lining  the  uterus.  — 
en'do-me'tri-al  (-dl),  a. 
en-dom'e-try  ( Pn-dOm'P-trY),  n. 
[endo-  4-  -metry.]  Med.  Meas¬ 
uring  of  the  interior  of  a  cavity. 
En  do-par  a-sit'i-ca  (f  n  7  d  0  - 
pfi.r/d-sIt'Y-kd),  n.  pi.  [NL.  See 
PARASITE.]  =  DlGENETICA. 

en  do-path 'ic,  a.  [ endo -  4- 

pathic,  a.l  =  AUTOPATHIC. 
en/do-peri-car-di'tis  (-pfr7!- 
kiir-dT'tTs).  n.  [NL.  ;  endo-  4- 
pericardium  4-  -itis.]  Med.  In¬ 
flammation  of  both  endocardi¬ 
um  and  pericardium, 
en  do-pe-rld'i-um.  n. ;  pi.  -rE- 
Ridia  (-a).  [NL-  ;  endo-  -F  pe- 
ridium.]  Bot.  The  inner  perid- 
ium  when  the  latter  has  two 
layers,  as  in  the  puffballs.  —  en7- 
do-pe-rid'i-al  (-dl),  a. 
en  do  phle-bi'tis  (-flc-M'tYs).  n. 
NL.]  Med.  Inflammation  of  the 
inner  coat  of  a  vein.  _ 
en  do-phl  os' um  (-fle'fim),  n. 
[NL.;  endo-  4-  Gr.  (^Aoidf  bark.] 
Bot.  The  inner  layer  of  the  bast 
in  woody  stems.  Rare. 
en'do-phragm  (en'do-frRm),  n. 
[endo-  -F  Gr.  (/>pdy pa  a  fence.] 
Bot.  3r  Zool.  A  septum  ;  specif., 
Zool.,  one  formed  by  the  npo- 
demes  of  the  thoracic  region  of 


Crustacea.  —  en  do-phrag'mal 
(-frflg'mdl),  a. 

en/do-phrag'ma  (-frUg'md). 
Var.  of  EXDOI'IIRAGM. 
en/do-phy'tal  (-fl'tdl),  a.  En¬ 
dophytic. 

en'do  plas'ma  (-pUz'md),  n. 
[NL.]  Endoplasm, 
en'do-plast,  //.  [endo-  4-  -plast  ] 
Biol,  a  A  cell  nucleus,  eRp.  of 
a  protozoan,  b  The  cytoplasm. 
R. — plas'tlc  (-plfts'tYk),  a. 
en/do  plas'tron,  n.  [endo-  + 
plastron.]  =  entoplastron. 
en/do-plas'tule  (-pltts'Kil).  n. 
[A  dim.  fr.  endo/ilast.j  Zool. 
The  micronucleus  of  Infusoria. 

—  en  do-plas'tu  lar  (-tfl^-ldrY,  a. 
en  do-pleu'rite  (-ploo'rlt),  n. 

endo-  4-  Gr.  ttA evpa  rib.]  Zool. 
n  crustaceans,  the  portion  of 
an  apodeme  developed  from  the 
interepimernl  membrane.  —  en7- 
do-pleu'ral  (-rdl).  e  n'd  o-p  1  e  u- 
rit'ic  (-ploo-rYt'lk  ).  a. 
en'do-pod,  n.  =  endopoditk. 
En'-doro/  En'dor(fn'd6r).  Bib. 
en-dore',  v.  t.  [OF.  endorer  to 
gild.l  Cookery.  To  make  golden 
in  color,  as  with  egg  yolk.  Obs. 
en-dors'a-ble,  en  dor-sa'tion, 
en-dor-see',  en-dorse'ment,  en- 
dors'er,  etc.  Vars.  of  indorsa- 
ble,  etc. 

en  do-sar'code,  n.  =  endosarc. 
en  do-si'phon,  n.  [endo-  4-  si¬ 
phon.]  =  ENDOSIPIIUNOLE.  — 
en  do-si'phon-al  (-sl'fdn-al),  a. 

—  en  do-si'phon-ate,  a. 


en  do-sl'phun-cle,  n.  [endo-  4- 
siph uncle.]  Paleon.  An  inner 
tube  in  the  calcareous  siphunc'c 
of  certain  fossil  cephalopods. 
en-dos'mic  (?  n-d  5  z'm  !  k),  a. 
Endosmotic. 

e  n  doB-m  om'e-ter  (6n7d5 
in5m'e-ter;  fn7dQs-),  n.  [ endo* - 
mose  4-  -meter.]  Physics.  An  in¬ 
strument  for  measuring  endo- 
mose.—  en  dos-mo-met'ric  (-mr 
met'rlk),  a. 

en'dos-mo'slB  (-mo'sYs),  n.  Also 
e  n'd  osmose7  (fn'd8z-moe  : 
•1n'd6s-).  [NL.  endosmosis.  See 
ENDO-  ;  OSMOSIS.]  See  OSMOSI'. 

—  en  dos-mos'mic  (-mfis'mtk  . 
en  dos-mot'ic  (-mOt'YkY,  a. 
en  dos  mot'i-cal-ly  (-Y-kal-Y', 
•  id i  —  endosmotic  equivalent 

=  OSMOTIC  EQUIVALENT, 
en-doss',  v.  t.  [F.  endosser.  See 
ENDORSE.]  To  put  Upon  the 
back  or  surface  of  ;  —  the  oldi  r 
spelling  of  endorse.  Obs. 
en  do-ster'nite  (6n7dn-st(ir'nlt 
n.  [endo-  -F  Zool.  a  In 

certain  Crustacea,  the  part  of 
an  apodeme  derived  from  the 
intersternal  membrane,  b  Ii 
Arachnida  and  the  king  crab, 
an  entosternite. 

en'do-ster'num.  n. ;  pi.  -stern  - 

(-nd).  [NL.]  =  ENTOSTERNUM. 

e  n-dos'tra-cum  (en-dQs'trd- 
kitm),  72.  [NL.  ;  endo-  -F  Gr. 
oo-TpaKop  shell  of  a  testacean.] 
Zool.  Inner  layer  of  a  crusta¬ 
cean’s  shell.  —  en  dos'tra-cal, 


food,  fo'ot ;  out,  oil ;  chair  ;  go  ;  sing,  iijk  ;  4*en,  thin ;  nature,  verdure  (250) ;  K  =  ch  in  G.  icli,  ach  (144) ;  boN  ;  yet ;  zh  =  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Guide. 
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en'do  Style  (8n'do-stfl),  n.  [ endo -  -j-  Gr.  crruAoc  a  pillar.] 
Zool.  An  organ  of  tunicates,  situated  along  the  median 
ventral  line  of  the  branchial  sac.  It  consists  of  a  pair  of 
parallel  longitudinal  folds  projecting  into  the  pharyngeal 
cavity,  and  oounding  a  furrow  lined  with  glandular  cili¬ 
ated  cells.  A  similar  endostyle  is  found  in  the  pharynx  of 
the  lancelets.  The  endostyle  is  believed  by  many  to  be  the 
homologue  of  the  thyroid  gland  of  craniate  vertebrates. 

—  en  do  sty'lar  (-stl'ldr),  a.  —  en  do  sty'lic  i-ltk),a. 

en  do  the'ci  al  (-tlie'slu-al),  a.  Bot.  a  Pertaining  to  an 
endothecium.  b  Having  asci  inclosed  in  an  ascocarp;  as, 
an  endothecial  fungus. 

en'do-the'ci  um  (-shT-Mm;-sT-wm),n.;  L.pl.  -ciA(-a).  [NL. 
See  endo-;  theca.]  Bot.  a  The  inner  lining  of  an  anther 
cell,  b  In  mosses,  the  central  mass  of  cells  within  the 
young  sporogonium,  giving  rise  to  the  archespore. 
en  do-the  li  o'ma  (-the'lT-o'md),  n. ;  L.pl.  -omata  (-o'md- 
td).  [NL. ;  endothelium -\--oma.]  Med.  A  tumor  develop¬ 
ing  from  endothelium  or  resembling  it  in  structure, 
en  do-the'li-um  (-the'lT-wm),  n. ;  L.  pi.  endothelia  (-a). 
[NL.  ;  endo-  -f-  Gr.  9r\\y  nipple.]  Anal.  An  epithelium  of 
mesoblastic  origin  composed  of  a  single  layer  of  thin  flat¬ 
tened  cells,  which  lines  cavities  not  directly  communicat¬ 
ing  with  the  outside  of  the  body,  as  the  serous  cavities, 
the  interior  of  the  heart,  the  blood  vessels,  lymphatics,  etc. 

—  en  do-theTi-al  (-dl),  a.  —  en  do-the'li  old  (-oid),  a. 

—  en  doth'e  loid  (8n-d5th'e-loid),  a. 

en'do- tier 'mic  (8n/d$-thQr'mTk),  a.  [ endo -  -f-  thermic.'] 
Chein.  Desiguating,  or  pert,  to,  a  reaction  which  occurs 
with  absorption  of  heat ;  formed  by  such  a  reaction ;  as, 
an  endothermic  substance  ;  —  opposed  to  exothermic. 
en'de-troph'ic  (-trBf'Tk),  a.  [endo-  -f-  trophic.]  Bot.  Nour¬ 
ished  from  within  ;  —  used  solely  or  chiefly  in  endotrophlc 
mycorrhlza,  one  growing  in  the  cortical  cells  of  the  roots 
which  it  inhabits ;  —  opposed  to  ectofrophic  mycorrhiza. 
en  dow'  (Su-dou'),  v.  t. ;  en-dowed'  (-doud') ;  en-dow'ing. 
[OF.  endouer ;  en-  (L.  in)  -f-  F.  douer  to  endow,  L.  dotare. 
See  dower  ;  cf.  endue.]  1.  To  furnish  with  money  or  its 
equivalent,  as  a  permanent  fund  for  support ;  to  make 
pecuniary  provision  for ;  to  settle  an  income  upon  ;  as,  to 
endoiv  a  public  institution. 

2.  To  furnish  with  a  dower  or  dowry;  as,  to  endow  a 
widow.  Obs.  or  Archaic. 

3.  To  enrich  or  furnish  with  anything  of  the  nature  of  a 
gift,  as  a  quality  or  faculty  ;  —  followed  by  with,  rarely  by 
of ;  as,  man  is  endowed  by  his  Maker  with  reason. 

I  would  not  m »irry  her,  though  she  were  endowed  with  all  that 
Adani  had  left  him' before  he  transgressed.  Shah. 

Syn.  —  Enrich,  furnish,  invest,  clothe.  —  Endow,  endue 
are  often  interchangeable.  But  endow  emphasizes  the  idea 
of  that  which  is  bestowed  upon  one  (often  permanently) 
as  a  gift ;  endue,  the  implication  of  something  with  which 
one  is  invested  as  a  quality  ;  as,  “  those  who  are  the  most 
richly  endowed  by  nature,  and  accomplished  by  their  own 
industry  ”  ( Spectator ) ;  “  For  learning  endueth  men’s  minds 
with  a  true  sense  of  the  frailty  of  their  persons,  the  casualty 
of  their  fortunes,  and  the  dignity  of  their  soul  and  voca¬ 
tion”  (Bacon).  See  gift. 

en-dow'ment  (-ment),  n.  1.  Act  of  endowing,  or  bestow¬ 
ing  a  dower,  fund,  or  permanent  provision  for  support. 

2.  That  which  is  bestowed  or  settled  on  a  person  or  an  in¬ 
stitution  ;  property,  fund,  or  revenue  permanently  appro¬ 
priated  to  any  object ;  as,  the  endowment  of  a  college. 

3.  That  which  is  given  or  bestowed  upon  the  person  or 
mind  ;  gift  of  nature  ;  natural  capacity  or  power  ;  talents; 

—  usually  in  pi. 

His  early  endowments  had  fitted  him  for  the  work.  I.  Taylor. 
4-  Insurance.  See  endowment  insurance. 

Syn.  —  See  gift. 

endowment  insurance.  Insurance  in  which  the  policy 
(called  an  endowment  policy)  provides  for  the  payment  of 
an  endowment,  or  fixed  sum  to  be  paid  at  the  expiration 
of  a  fixed  term  of  years  or  (as  is  also  usually  stipulated)  at 
prior  death.  When  payable  only  to  those  that  survive  the 
fixed  term  it  is  called  pure  endowment  insurance. 

©nd  paper  Bookbinding.  A  blank  leaf  placed  at  either 
end  of  the  text  of  a  book  ;  a  flyleaf. 

end  Plate  A  flat  plate  or  platelike  terminal  thing,  as 
either  of  the  flat  plates  at  the  ends  of  a  steam  boiler;  specif., 
Anat .,  one  of  the  flat  expansions  in  which  motor  nerve 
fibers  terminate  on  muscular  fibers. 

end  Play.  Mach.  Movement  endwise,  as  of  a  shaft  or  axle, 
or  room  for  such  movement. 

end  product-  Chan.  The  last  product  of  a  series  of  chem¬ 
ical  changes  involved  in  the  breaking  down  of  a  complex 
substance,  or  in  the  action  upon  it  of  any  reagent, 
end  lime  Rime  at  the  ends  of  verses. 

Full  rime,  or  end  rime ,  involves  the  principally  stressed  vowel 
in  the  riming  word,  and  all  that  follows  that  vowel.  When  there 
is  an  entire  unstressed  syllable  following,  the  rime  is  called 
double,  or  feminine.  ”  Alden. 

end  stone  Horol.  One  of  the  two  plates  of  a  jewel  in  a 
timepiece  ;  the  part  that  limits  the  pivot’s  end  play, 
en-due'  (8n-du'),  v.  t.  ;  en  dued'  (-dud');  en-du'ing.  [L.  in- 
duere ,  prob.  confused  with  E.  endow.  See  indue.]  1.  To  put 
on  ;  to  invest ;  to  clothe  ;  to  endow  ;  to  indue  (which  see). 

Endue  them  .  .  .  with  heavenly  gifts  Bk.  of  Common  Prayer. 
2.  To  lead  on;  to  instruct ;  to  teach  ;  to  bring  or  draw.  Obs. 
Syn.  —  See  endow. 

en-due',  v.  t.  ;  en-dued'  (-dud') ;  en-du'ing.  Also  endew , 
indue.  [F.  enduire ,  L.  inducere  to  lead  into.  See  induce.] 
To  digest ;  —  now  used  chiefly  of  hawks, 
en  due',  v.  i.  To  digest ;  to  be  digested.  Obs. 
en-dur'a-ble  (8n-dur'd-b’l),  a.  Capable  of  being  endured  ; 
sufferable.  —  en-dur'a-ble  ness,  n.  —  en-dur'a-bly,  adv. 
en  dur'ance  (8n-dur'Sns),  n.  [Cf.  OF.  endurance.  See 

en-dote',  v.  t.  [en-  -|-  L.  dotare  apprehend  ;  to  suspect.  Obs. 
to  endow.  ^See  1st  dot,  n.]  To  endover.  4  endeavor. 

en-dowd'.  Endowed.  Ref.  Sp. 
en  dow'er,  n.  One  who  endows, 
en-dow'er,  v.  t.  [Cf.  OF.  endou- 
airer.  See  dowf.k,  endow.]  To 
endow  ;  to  dower.  Obs. 
en  do-zo'a,  n.  pi.  [NL.  ;  endo - 
4-  - zoa .]  Zool.  =  ENTOZOA. 
en'do-zo'ic.  a.  =  KXTOZOIC. 
en  dri'na  (5n-drT'nd),  n.  The 
indri. 

en'dris  4  ender. 

En  dr  o' mis  i  ?  n-d  rfl'm  T  r),  En- 
drom'i-dae  (tfn-drOm'T-deh  n. 
[NL.,  It.  Gr.  erSpo/xy  an  air 
played  during  a  wrestling 
match,  but  taken  in  sense  of 
“incursion”;  cf.  erSpopeiv  to 
run  into.]  Zool.  See  Kentish 

GLORY. 

en-drudge',  v.  t.  [en-  4-  drudge.] 
To  make  a  drudge  of.  Obs. 


enaow.  isos. 

©ndotbe'ca,  n. ;  pi.  -ex  (-se). 
[NL.  ;  endo-  4-  theca.]  a  Zool. 
The  tissue  which  partially  fills 
the  interior  of  the  interseptal 
chambers  of  most  mndreporari- 
an  corals.  It  usually  consists  of 
a  series  of  oblique  tnmeve  se 
septa,  one  above  another,  b  Pot. 
=  endothecium  a.  —  en  do- 
the'cal  (-kdl).  a.  —  en  do-the'- 
cate.  a.  [ Til ej.ium. I 

en'do-the'li-a.  »  .  •  '  of  l  '  DO-| 
•n'do-ther'mous  (-thftr'mua),  a. 
Endothermic. 

en'do-tho'rax,  >>.  [endo-  4-  tho¬ 
rax.]  Zo<<l.  'Die  system  of  apo- 
demes  in  the  thorax  or  cephalo- 
thorax  of  arthropod*.  -  e  n  d  o- 
tho-rac'lc  (-thO-ras'Tk\  a. 
ec-doute'.  »•  t.  [en-  4-  ME.  dou- 
ten  to  doubt.  OF.  d outer  1  To 


endure.]  1.  State  or  quality  of  enduring,  or  lasting ;  con¬ 
tinuance. 

Slurring  with  an  evasive  answer  the  question  concerning:  the 
endurance  of  his  own  possession.  Scott. 

2.  Act  of  bearing  or  suffering  ;  a  continuing  or  the  power 
of  continuing  under  pain,  hardship,  or  distress  without 
being  overcome  ;  sufferance  ;  patience  ;  as,  the  endurance 
of  seasoned  troops ;  this  is  beyond  endurance . 

Their  fortitude  was  most  admirable  in  their  patience  and  en- 
durance  of  all  evils,  of  pain  and  of  death.  Sir  IF.  Temple. 

3.  A  thing  endured  ;  a  hardship.  Now  Rare. 

Syn.  —  Suffering,  patience,  fortitude,  resignation. 

en  dure'  (Sn-dur'),  v.  i. ;  en-dured7  (-durd') ;  en-dur'ing 
(-dur'Tng).  [F.  endurer ,  fr.  L.  indurate  to  harden  ;  in  -f- 
durare  to  harden,  endure,  hold  out.  Sec  dure,  v.  i. ;  cf. 
indurate.]  1.  To  continue  in  the  same  state  without 
perishing  ;  to  last ;  remain  ;  continue. 

The  Lord  shall  endure  forever.  Psi  ix.  7. 

2.  To  remain  firm,  as  under  trial  or  suffering  ;  to  suffer 
patiently  or  without  yielding  ;  to  bear  up  under  adversity. 

Can  thine  heart  endure ,  or  can  thine  hands  be  strong  in  the 
days  that  I  shall  deal  with  thee  ?  Ezek.  xxii.  14. 

3.  To  harden.  Obs. 

en  dure',  V.  t.  1.  To  remain  firm  under  ;  to  sustain ;  to 
undergo  ;  to  support  without  breaking  or  yielding. 

Botli  were  of  shining  Bteel,  and  wrought  so  pure, 

As  might  the  strokes  of  two  such  arms  endure.  Dryden. 

2.  To  bear  with  patience  ;  to  suffer  without  sinking  under 
the  pressure  of  affliction ;  to  bear  up  under ;  to  put  up 
with  ;  to  tolerate.  “  I  will  no  longer  endure  it.”  Shak. 

3.  To  be  compatible  witli ;  to  allow  ;  as,  the  phrase  will  not 
endure  such  an  interpretation. 

4.  To  harden  ;  toughen;  make  hardy;  strengthen.  Obs. 

Manly  limbs  endured  with  little  ease.  Spenser. 
Syn.  —  Last,  remain,  continue,  abide;  stand,  brook,  sub¬ 
mit  to,  tolerate,  suffer.  See  bear. 
en-dur'lng,  a.  Lasting;  durable;  long-suffering;  as, 
an  enduring  disposition.  “  An  enduring  substance.”  Heb. 
x.  34.  —  en  during -ly,  adv.  —  en  during  ness,  n. 
end  values.  Math.  In  a  definite  integral,  the  extreme 
values  of  the  variable  of  integration, 
end'ways'  (Snd'waz'),  end'wise'  (-wlz'),  adv.  1.  On  end ; 
erectly  ;  in  an  upright  position. 

2.  With  the  end  forward. 

3-  Lengthwise  ;  in  the  direction  of  the  ends. 

En-dym'i-on  (8n-dYm'T-8n),  n.  [L.,  fr.  Gr.  'EpftvpcW.] 
Gr.  Myth.  A  beautiful  youth  beloved  by  the  moon  god¬ 
dess,  Selene,  by  whom,  according  to  the  usual  story,  he 
was  thrown  into  a  sleep  that  he  might  be  unconscious  of 
her  caresses.  One  story  makes  him  a  shepherd  or  hunter 
on  Mount  Latmus  in  Caria,  who  was  given  eternal  youth 
and  eternal  life  in  the  form  of  unbroken  slumber  by  Zeus, 
and  to  whom  Selene  descended  nightly.  The  story  is  the 
subject  of  a  poem  by  Keats. 

-ene  (-en).  [Of  uncertain  origin  :  cf.  L.  adjective  suffix 
- enus ,  Gr.  -t/fos.]  Chein.  A  suffix  forming  the  names  of 
certain  hydrocarbons ;  as,  ethyl  ene,  benzene,  etc.  In  the 
official  nomenclature  it  is  substituted  for  -ant  to  indicate 


the  presence  of  one  double  bond  ;  as,  prope/ie,  hexene. 
en'e-ma  (8n'e-ma  ;  e-ne'md  ;  277  ;  see  note  below),  n.  ;  pi. 
E.  -mas  (-mdz),  L.  ene  mat  a  (e-n8m'd-td).  [L.  enema ,  Gr. 

crepa,  fr.  inerai  to  send  in  ;  er  in  -f-  ieVai  to  send.]  Med. 
A  liquid  preparation  injected  into  the  rectum  as  a  medi¬ 
cine  or  to  impart  nourishment ;  a  clyster. 

The  second  pronunciation  is  very  common,  but,  being 
contrary  to  the  Latin  and  Greek  accentuation,  it  has  been 
usually  considered  erroneous  by  orthoepists.  Cf.  eczema. 
en'e-my  (8n'e-mT),  n. ;  pi.  -mies  (-mTz).  [OF.  enemi ,  F. 
ennemi ,  fr.  L.  inimicus ;  in-  (negative)  -f-  amicus  friend. 
See  amicable.]  1.  One  hostile  to  another  ;  one  who  seeks 
the  overthrow  or  failure  of  that  to  which  he  is  opposed  ; 
as,  the  enemies  of  a  legislative  measure ;  enemies  of  the 
administration  ;  in  a  stronger  sense,  one  who  hates,  and 
desires  or  attempts  the  injury  of,  another ;  a  foe ;  an  ad¬ 
versary  ;  as,  the  Devil  is  the  great  enemy  of  mankind ; 
hence,  whatever  does  injury  to  one  ;  as,  an  easy  disposition 
may  be  an  enemy  to  success. 

To  all  good  he  enemy  was  still.  Spenser. 

I  say  unto  you,  Love  your  enemies.  Matt.  v.  44. 


2.  A  member  of  a  hostile  army  or  a  person  of  a  hostile 
nation;  a  military  foe. 

Syn. —Adversary,  antagonist,  opponent.  —  Enemy,  foe, 
agreeing  in  the  idea  of  hostility  (frequently,  but  not  nec¬ 
essarily,  personal),  are  now  practically  synonymous,  foe 
being  chiefly  poetical  or  rhetorical;  as,  a  man  who  made 
few  enemies  ;  ”  He  makes  no  friend  who  never  made  a  foe  ” 
( Tennyson) ;  ”  We  have  met  the  enemy ,  and  they  are  ours  ” 
(Com.  Perry):  “Whispering  with  white  lips  —  ‘  The  foe  ! 
They  come!’”  (Byron).  See  opponent,  hostility. 
the  enemy,  a  Mil.  The  hostile  force ;  — construed  either 
in  the  singular  or  the  plural ;  as,  the  enemy  is  or  are  in 
large  force;  also,  a  hostile  ship  ;  as,  we  have  sunk  the  enemy. 
X )  The  Devil ;  also,  sometimes,  death  or  time  personified, 
en'e  my,  a.  1.  Hostile;  inimical.  Obs. 

They  .  .  .  every  day  grow  more  enemy  to  God.  Jer.  Taylor. 
2.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  hostile  force  or  nation, 
en  ep  I  der'mic  (8n-8p/T-dflr'niTk),  a.  [<r?i-  (Gr.  cf)  +  epi¬ 
dermic.]  Med.  Applied  to  the  skin  for  medicinal  purposes. 
en'er-ge'lafSn'er-je'yd;  -gi'd),  or,  Greek  form,  evepyeia,n. 
[Gr.]  Aristotelianism.  The  state  of  that  which  is  in  the 
fullness  of  its  proper  being  and  reality  ;  attainment  or 
actuality  ;  existence  realized  ;  —  opposed  to  Svvapus,  or 
potentiality;  thus,  in  the  dative  case  (Iveoyeia)  it  means 
in  active  realization  ;  eV  Svvapei.  means  potential  but  not 
realized.  Cf.  entelechy.  W.  T.  Harris. 


en  dry',  r.  t.  [See  en- ;  dree.J 

To  suffer.  Obs. 
end  shake.  End  play, 
end'ship,  ».  A  small  village  or 
suburb.  Obs. 

end'-stopped\  a.  Marked  by  a 
rhetorical  pause  at  its  end  — 
said  of  a  verse,  esp.  blank  verse, 
as  distinguished  from  that 
which  is  “run  on.”  —  end'- 
stop  ping,  a. 

en-due' ment.  f  induf.ment. 
en-dull'.r.  t.  To  make  dull  Obs. 
en-dun'geon  ( ?n-dfin'j>7n),  r.  t. 
To  imprison  in  a  dungeon, 
en  dur  a-til'i-ty  (Pn-dur'd-bTl'- 
I-tT ),  n.  Quality  or  state  of  be¬ 
ing  endurable. 

en-dur'a-bl.  Endurable.  Ref.Sp. 
en-dur'ant  (Pn-dQr'rtnt),  a.  [Cf. 
F.  endnrant.]  Enduring  ;  capa¬ 
ble  of  enduring  fatigue,  pain, 
hunger,  etc.  [05.«.| 

en-dure'ment.  n.  Endurance.) 


en-dur'er  (?n-dar'?r),  n.  One 
that  endures. 

©n-dur'ing,  prep.  During.  Lo¬ 
cal,  U.  S.,  or  Obs. 
endnr8.  ^  exoer. 
en'dy-ma  (en'dY-ma),  n.  [NL., 
fr.  Gr.  evSiipa  garment.]  Anat. 
=  ependyma.  —  en'dy-ma1.  a. 
en'dy-si8  (Cn'd  T-sIs),  n.;  pi. 
-ses  (-sez).  [NL.,  fr.  Gr  e.  fvai? 
a  putting  on.]  Biol.  Act  of  de¬ 
veloping  a  new  coat  of  hair,  a 
new  set  of  feathers,  scales,  etc.  ; 
—  opposed  to  eedysis. 
ene.  4  even  ;  obs.  pi.  of  eye. 
ene,  aav.  [AS.  Sene,  fr.  an  one.J 
Once.  Obs. 

E.  N.  E.  Abbr.  East-northeast, 
en-ea'ger,  v.  t.  To  make  eager. 

Obs. 

©nealed  +  annealed. 

E-ne'as  (?-ne'<78),  n.  [L.  Ae¬ 
neas,  Gr.  Aiveiay.]  Masc.  prop. 


en'er-ge'flis  (Su'er-je'sTs),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  evepyelv  to  be 
inactivity.  CLenergy.]  Plant  Physiol.  The  che:  uical  proc¬ 
ess  or  series  of  processes  within  the  plant  cell  by  which 
energy  is  released  through  katabolic  changes.  Energesis 
may  be  wholly  anaerobic,  as  in  many  bacteria,  or  aerobic, 
as  in  all  plants  growing  in  the  air.  In  the  former  case  the 
katabolic  processes  tend  to  be  arrested  when  they  have 
reached  a  certain  equilibrium;  while  the  presence  of  a 
sufficiency  of  oxygen  admits  of  continued  metabolic  activ¬ 
ity.  Many  processes  of  fermentation  are  physiologically 
similar  to  those  of  anaerobic  energesis,  and  they  have 
therefore  been  sometimes  distinguished  under  the  name 
ferment  at  i  ve  en  emesis. 

en'er-get'ic  (-jSt'Tk)  I  a.  [Gr.  evtpyynKo^,  fr.  eve^ye'v 
eiFer-get'i-cal  (-T-k&l)  j  to  work,  be  active,  fr.  ivepyo* 
active.  See  energy.]  1.  Having  energy  or  energies; 
possessing  a  capacity  for  action  or  exerting  force;  acti\e. 
“  A  Being  eternally  energetic .”  Grew. 

Nor  could  they  [phenomena  of  conscience]  ever  enter  largely, 
as  eneryrtic  facts,  into  the  structure  of  character,  in  such  a  world 
as  we  have  supposed,  part  angelB  and  part  men.  J.  Martinenu. 

2.  Exhibiting  energy  ;  operating  with  force,  vigor,  and 
effect  ;  forcible  ;  powerful  ;  efficacious  ;  as,  energetic 
measures  ;  energetic  laws. 

3.  Dealing  with,  or  pertaining  to,  energy. 

Syn.  — Potent,  effective,  strenuous.  See  vigorous. 

—  en  er  get'i  cal-ly,  adv.  —  en  er  get'I  cal  ness.  n. 
en  er  get'ics  (eiFer-jgt'Tks),  n.  1.  Theory  or  science  of 
the  conditions  and  laws  governing  manif  estation  of  energy. 
2.  The  physical  theory  which  denies  the  existence  of 
matter  conceived  as  a  passive  or  inert  substance,  and 
which  views  the  physical  world  as  composed  of  arrange¬ 
ments  of  energies  in  space. 

en  er'glc  (8n-Qr'jTk),  a.  [Cf.  F.  energigue.]  1.  In  a  state 
of  action  ;  acting  ;  operating. 

2.  Having  energy  or  great  power  ;  energetic.  Rare. 

The  energic  faculty  that  we  call  will.  Blackw.  May. 
cn-er'gld  (-jTd),  n.  [See  energy.]  Bot.  The  structural 
unit  of  a  cell,  consisting  of  the  nucleus  with  the  surround¬ 
ing  cytoplasm  which  it  dominates.  Sachs. 

en'er  glsm  (8n'er-jTz’m),  n.  Ethics.  The  doctrine  that 
the  supreme  good  consists  in  the  efficient  exercise  of  nor¬ 
mal  human  activities,  rather  than  in  happiness, 
en'er-gize  (-jlz),  v.  i. ;  en'er-gized  (-jizd) ;  en'er-giz'ing 
(^iz/Ing).  [From  energy.]  1.  To  put  forth  energy  ;  to  act. 

Of  all  men  it  is  true  that  they  feel  and  energize  first,  tney  reflect 
and  judge  afterwards.  J.  C .  Shairp. 

2.  To  impart  energy. 

Those  nobler  exercises  of  energizing  love.  Bp.  Borsley. 
en'er  gize,  v.  t.  To  impart  energy  to  ;  to  make  active ;  as, 
to  energize  the  will ;  also,  to  make  energetic  or  vigorous 
in  action  ;  as,  to  energize  the  administration  of  an  office, 
en  er-gu'men  (Sn'er-gu'mSn),  n.  [L.  energumenos ,  fr.  Gr. 
evepy ovpivos  possessed  by  an  evil  spirit,  from  erepyeiv  :  cf. 
F.  energumene.  See  energetic.]  1.  Eccl.  Antiq .  One 
possessed  by  an  evil  spirit ;  a  demoniac. 

2.  A  fanatic  or  enthusiast. 

en'er-gy  (Sn'er-jT),  n.;  pi.  -gies  (-jlz).  [L.  energia,  fr. 

Gr.  evepyeia,  fr.  active  ;  er  in  -f-  epyov  work  :  cf. 

F.  energie.  See  in  ;  work.]  1.  Strength  of  expression; 
force  of  utterance  ;  power  to  impress  the  mind  and  arouse 
the  feelings  ;  life  ;  spirit ;  —  said  of  speech,  language, 
words,  style,  etc. 

2.  Ch iefly  Philos.  Activity  ;  often,  contextually,  psychical 
activity  ;  also,  specif.,  the  product  of  activity  ;  an  effect. 

3.  Internal  or  inherent  power  ;  capacity  of  acting,  operat¬ 
ing,  or  producing  an  effect,  whether  exerted  or  not ;  as, 
men  possessing  energies  may  suffer  them  to  lie  inactive. 

The  great  energies  of  nature.  Paley. 

4.  Power  efficiently  and  forcibly  exerted  ;  vigorous  or 
effectual  operation  ;  as,  the  energy  of  a  magistrate. 

6.  Physics.  Capacity  for  performing  work  ;  that  which  in 
all  natural  phenomena  is  continually  pas- sing  frem  one 
portion  of  matter  to  another  (J.  Clerk  Maxwell) ;  —  orig. 
defined  by  Young  as  the  product  of  the  mass  of  a  body 
into  the  square  of  its  velocity.  Energy  is  manifested  in 
various  forms,  as  mechanical ,  electric,  thermal ,  chemical, 
etc.,  energies,  and  changes,  under  suitable  conditions, 
from  any  one  form  into  any  other.  Thus  mechanical 
energy  is  transformed  by  means  of  a  dynamo  into  electric 
energy  and  heat  energy  (the  latter  due  to  mechanical  fric¬ 
tion,  electric  resistances,  etc.).  There  are  two  principal 
kinds  of  energy  :  (1)  actual,  kinetic,  or  motive  energy,  which 
is  energy  due  to  motion,  as  of  a  moving  body  or  particle, 
and  is  numerically  expressed  as  half  the  product  of  its 
mass  into  the  square  of  its  velocity  (K.  E.  =  J  wv2).  (2) 
potential  energy,  w  hich  is  the  energy  due  to  position,  as  of 
a  weight  raised  to  a  height,  to  configuration,  as  of  a  coiled 
spring,  or  the  like.  The  available  energy  of  a  material  sys¬ 
tem  unconnected  with  any  other  system  is  that  energy 
which  is  due  to  the  motions  of  the  parts  of  the  system 
relative  to  its  center  of  mass.  When  energy  is  used  with¬ 
out  qualification,  mechanical  energy  is  usually  intended. 

6.  Metaph.  As  an  equivalent  for  Aristotle’s  evepyeia  (in 
dative  case),  the  realized  state  of  potentialities  as  opposed 
to  their  unrealized  state,  called  er  Svrdyei  by  him.  True 
realization  is  according  to  him  entelechy  (which  see)  or 
the  real  existence  of  form-giving  cause  as  in  life  and  mind. 
See  actus  and  actus  purus.  W.  T.  Harris. 

Syn.  —  Strength,  vigor,  force,  potency.  See  power. 
energy  of  rotation.  Physics,  the  product  of  the  moment  of 
inertia  of  a  rotating  body  by  one  half  the  square  of  its 
angular  velocity.  It  is  the  equivalent  of  the  work  required 
to  impart  to  the  body  its  motion  of  rotation,  or  of  the 
work  which  the  body  will  do  in  coming  to  rest, 
energy  component-  Elec.  That  component  of  an  alter- 


nnme.  L.  AEneas  (5-ne'ds) ;  F. 
En6e  (a'na')  ;  Sp.  Eneas  (ft- 
na'as).  See  /Eneas. 
en'e  cate.  v.  t.  [L.  enreatus,  p. 
p.  of  enecare.]  To  kill  off  :  to 
destroy.  Obs.  —  e  n  e-c  a't  ion 
(Yn'S-ica'shiln),  n.  Obs. 
lien'  Echelon'  (a  x'-n  S'b  h’- 
15n').  [F.]  In  echelon. 

H  en'e-claun  (fn'f-klfin),  n.  [Ir. 
eineachlann.]  Irish  Tribal  Law. 
=  HONOR  PRICE 

enede.  4*  endk. 
lien  effet'  (ax/-na/fg').  [F.] 
In  effect;  really:  in  fact;  indeed. 
En-eg'la-im  (fn-Cg'ia-tm  ;  fn''- 
rg-la'lm).  Bib. 

E-ne'id,  ».  =  ASneid. 
enele.  +  anei.e. 
enem  Abbr.  Enema. 

En  e-mes'aar  (P  n't-m  5  s'd  r). 
Bib.  Corrupt,  of  Shalmaneser. 
enemlab’.e,  a.  [OF.]  Hostile.  Obs. 


en'e-mi-ty.  ^  enmity. 
enemony,  en'e-my.  Obs.  or  dial. 
Eng.  vars.of  anemone.  [Oh.*. I 
en'e-my.  r.  i.  To  be  hostile. | 
en 'e-my-ship' .  n .  See  -SH I P. 
enemyte.  4  enmity. 

E  ne'ni-u*  (f-ne'nY-«8;  ?n'C-n!'- 
ils).  Bib. 

en-erd',  v.  i.  J>?i-  +  erde  to 
dwell.]  To  dwell.  Obs. 
en-er'gi-al,  a.  Energic.  Obs. 
e  n-e  r'g  i-a-ty  p  e'  (Cn-fir'jT-d- 
tlp'),  v.  [L.  energia  energy  4- 
type.]  A  ferrotype.  Obs. 
en-er'gi-cal  (-jl-k<?l),  a.  =  en- 

EROIC. 

|j  en-er'gi-co  (S  n-5  r'j  P-k  5),  a. 
[It.J  Music.  Energetic  ;  — as  a 
direction.  [One  that  energizes. I 
en'er-giz  er  (•'n'er-jTz'Pr  i.  n.| 
energy  current.  See  enekoy 
component. 

energy  meter  Elec.  An  elec¬ 
tricity  meter.  See  meter,  n.,  2. 


ale,  senate,  care,  am,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofa-,  eve,  event,  end,  recent,  maker;  ice,  Ill;  old,  <5 bey,  orb,  ftdd,  s8ft,  connect ;  use,  unite,  urn,  fip,  circus,  menu  ; 

U  Foreign  Word.  4  Obsolete  Variant  of.  4-  combined  with.  =  equals. 
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nating  current  or  electromotive  force  which  produces  the 
power  ; —called  also  power  component.  The  energy  com¬ 
ponent  of  the  current  is  also  called  energy,  or  power,  current, 
and  of  the  voltage,  energy,  or  power,  voltage.  True  power  is 
the  product  of  the  voltage  and  energy  current,  or  of  the 
current  and  energy  voltage. 

en'er-vate  (Su'  er-vafc ;  e-nflr'vat ;  277  :  the  second  pron. 
formerly  prevailed,  and  is  still  preferred  by  many),  v.  t.  ; 
-vat'ed  (-vat'gd  ;  -vat-gd) ;  -vat^ing  (-Ing).  [L.  enervatus , 

p.  p.  of  enert'are ,  fr.  enervis  nerveless,  weak  ;  eout  ~\~ner- 
rus  nerve.  See  nerve.]  1.  To  deprive  of  nerve,  force, 
strength,  or  courage  ;  to  render  feeble  or  impotent  ;  to 
make  effeminate  ;  to  impair  the  moral  powers  of. 

A  man  .  .  .  enervated  by  licentiousness.  Macaulay. 

And  rime  began  t’  enervate  poetry.  Dryden. 

2.  To  cut  the  nerves  or  tendons  of  ;  specif.,  to  ham¬ 
string  (a  horse).  Obs.  or  R. 

Syn.  —  Weaken,  enfeeble,  debilitate.  See  unnerve. 
e  ner'vate  (e-ntir'vat),  a.  [L.  enervatus ,  p.  p.]  Enervated  ; 
weakened  ;  weak  ;  without  strength  or  force, 
en  er-va'tion  (Sn'er-va'shun),  n.  [L.  enervatio :  cf.  F. 
enervation.]  Act  of  enervating,  or  state  of  being  enervated, 
en  lace'  (gn-fas'),  v.  t. ;  en-faced'  (-fast') ;  en-fac'ing 
(-fas'tng).  [en — face.]  To  write  or  print  on  the  face 
of  (a  draft,  bill,  etc.)  ;  as,  to  enface  drafts  with  memoran¬ 
da;  also,  to  write  or  print  (a  memorandum,  direction,  or 
the  like)  on  the  face  of  a  draft,  bill,  etc. ;  as,  to  enface  the 
words  “  Payable  in  Calcutta  ”  upon  a  draft, 
en-faced'  pa'per  (en-fast'),  Com.,  certain  Indian  govern¬ 
ment  securities  the  principal  and  interest  of  which  are 
enfaced  as  payable  in  silver  rupees. 

en-faoe'ment  (Sn-fas'mgut),  n.  Act  of  enfacing  ;  that 
which  is  enfaced,  as  on  a  note  or  bill.  Cf.  indorsement. 
en-feerble  (8n-fe'b’l),  v.  t. ;  en-fee'bled  (-b’ld) ;  en-fee'- 
bling  (-blTng).  [OF.  enfeblir ,  enfeiblir ;  en-  (L.  in)  -j- 
J'eible,  F.  faible,  feeble.  See  feeble.]  To  make  feeble; 
to  deprive  of  strength  ;  to  reduce  the  strength  or  force 
of  ;  to  weaken  ;  debilitate. 

Enfeebled  by  scanty  subsistence  and  excessive  toil.  Prescott. 
Syn.  —  Weaken,  debilitate,  enervate, 
en-feoft'  (5n-fgf'),  v.  t.  ;  en-feoffed'  (-fgft') ;  en-feoff'- 
ing.  [en-  -f-  feoff,  fief:  cf.  LL.  infeofare,  AF.  enfeffer, 
enfeofer.]  1.  Law.  To  invest  with  a  fief  or  fee  ;  to  invest 
(any  one)  with  a  freehold  estate  by  the  process  of  feoffment. 
2  To  give  in  vassalage ;  to  make  subservient, 
en-feofl'ment  (-m?nt),  n.  Law.  a  Act  of  enfeoffing,  b 
The  instrument  or  deed  by  which  one  is  enfeoffed,  c  The 
estate  of  which  one  is  enfeoffed. 

en-fet'ter  (Sn-fgt'er),  v.  t.  To  bind  in  fetters  ;  to  enchain. 
En'tield  ri'fle  (Sn'feld).  [From  Enfield,  in  Middlesex, 
Eng.]  a  A  muzzle-loading  rifled  musket  of  .577  inch  cal¬ 
iber  generally  used  in  the  British  army  from  1852  to  1866 
and  largely  by  United  States  troops  in  the  Civil  War.  b 
A  .30  caliber  magazine  rifle  of  bolt  type  used  bv  the  Brit¬ 
ish.  c  Sometimes,  the  United  States  rifle,  caliber  .30, 
model  1917 ;  —  so  called  because  based  upon  the  British  En¬ 
field  rifle  modified  as  to  sights,  bolt,  and  chamber.  It  is 
used  in  addition  to  the  standard  rifle  (model  of  1903). 
enfilade'  (6n'fT-lad'),  n.  [F.,  fr.  enfiler  to  thread,  go 
through  a  street  or  square,  rake  with  shot;  en -  (L.  in)  -J- 
fil  thread.  See  file  row.]  1.  A  line  or  straight  passage  ; 
the  position  of  that  which  lies  in  a  straight  line.  Obs.  or  R. 

2.  Mil.  A  firing  in  the  direction  of  the  length  of  a  trench 
or  of  a  line  of  works  or  troops,  etc. ;  a  raking  fire ;  also, 
formerly,  a  position  favorable  to  such  firing, 
en  fi  lade',  V.  t. ;  -lad'ed  (-lad'gd);  -lad'ing.  (-lad'Tng). 
Mil.  To  rake,  or  be  in  a  position  to  rake,  with  gunfire  in 
the  direction  of  the  length  of,  as  a  work  or  a  line  of  troops. 
6n-filed'  (Sn-flld'),  p.  a.  [F.  enfiler  to  pierce,  thread.] 
Her.  Passed  or  thrust  through  (a  ring,  wreath,  the  head 
of  a  man  or  beast,  etc.)  ;  —  used  with  with  or  of. 
enfleurage'  (aN'flti'razh'),  n.  [F.,  fr.  en-  (L.  in)  -f- fleur 
flower.]  A  process  of  extracting  perfumes  by  exposing 
absorbents,  as  fixed  oils  or  fats,  to  the  exhalations  of  the 
flowers.  It  is  used  for  plants  whose  volatile  oils  are  too 
delicate  to  be  separated  by  distillation, 
en  flow'er  (8n-flou'er),  v.  t.  ;  en-flow'ered  (-erd) ;  en- 
flow'er-ing.  To  cover  or  deck  with  flowers.  Poetic. 

These  odorous  and  enfiowered  fields.  li.  Jonson. 
en  fold'  (Sn-fold'),  v.  t. ;  en-fold'ed  ;  en-fold'ing.  To 
enwrap;  envelop;  involve.  =  infold. 
en  fold',  v.  t.  To  put  or  shut  in  a  fold, 
en  fold'en  (8n-fol'd’n),  p.  a.  Enfolded.  Poetic. 

She  lay  enfolden  in  the  warm  shadow  of  her  loveliness.  Shelley. 
en  force'  (6n-fors';  201),  v.  t.  ;  en-forced'  (-forst')  ;  en¬ 
forcing  (-for'sTng).  [OF.  enf order  to  strengthen,  force, 
F.  enforcir;  en-  (L.  in)  -J-  F.  force  force.  See  force.]  1.  To 
force  ;  constrain  ;  compel  ;  as,  to  enforce  obedience. 

Inward  joy  enforced  my  heart  to  smile.  Shak. 


2.  To  use  force  upon  ;  to  assail  forcibly  ;  specif.,  Obs.,  to 
overcome  by  violence  ;  to  take  by  assault,  as  a  town  ;  to 
ravish,  as  a  woman. 

3.  To  make  or  gain  by  force  ;  to  obtain  by  force  ;  as,  to 
enforce  a  passage.  “  Enforcing  furious  way.”  Spenser. 

4.  To  put  in  motion  or  action  by  violence  ;  to  drive.  Obs. 

Asswilt  as  stoneB 

Enforced  from  the  old  Assyrian  slings.  Shak. 

6.  To  give  force  to  ;  to  strengthen  ;  to  invigorate  ;  to 
urge  with  energy  ;  as,  to  enforce  arguments  or  requests. 

Enforcing  sentiments  of  the  truest  humanity.  Burke 

6.  To  add  military  strength  to  ;  to  reenforce.  Obs. 

7.  To  exert  (one’s  self) ;  to  strive  after.  Obs. 

8  To  put  in  force  ;  to  cause  to  take  effect ;  to  give  effect 
to  ;  to  execute  with  vigor  ;  as,  to  enforce  the  laws. 

9.  To  urge  ;  to  ply  hard  ;  to  lay  much  stress  upon. 

Enforce  him  with  his  envy  to  the  people.  Shak. 

en  force'  (Sn-fors';  201),  v.  i.  Obs.  1.  To  use  force  ;  to 
attempt ;  strive. 

2.  To  strengthen  ;  to  grow  strong. 

3.  To  make  headway  ;  —  said  of  a  ship, 
en-force',  n.  Force  ;  power  ;  effort.  Obs. 

A  petty  enterprise  of  small  enforce.  Milton. 

en-force'ment  (en-fors'mgnt),  n.  [Cf.  OF.  enforcement.] 

1.  Act  or  process  of  enforcing  ;  use  of  force  ;  compulsion 
or  attempted  compulsion,  esp.  by  physical  violence  ;  also, 
forcible  urging  or  argument  ;  as,  the  enforcement  of  a 
reasonable  claim  ;  forcible  exaction  of  what  is  due  or  de¬ 
manded  ;  as,  the  enforcement  of  discipline  or  of  a  law. 

He  that  contendeth  against  these  enforcements  may  easily 
master  or  resist  them.  Raleigh. 

Confess ’t  was  hers,  and  by  what  rough  enforcement 
You  got  it  from  her.  Shak. 

2.  Increase  of  strength  ;  reenforcement.  Obs. 

3.  That  which  enforces  ;  constraint. 

The  rewards  and  punishments  of  another  life,  which  the  Al¬ 
mighty  has  established  as  the  enforcements  of  his  law.  Locke. 
en-frah'cliise  (Sn-frSn'chiz  ;  -cliTz),  v.  t.  ;  en-fran'chised 
(-chizd  ;  -chizd)  ;  en-fran'chis-ing  (-chlz-Tng  ;  -cliTz-Tug). 
[OF.  enfranchir.  See  en-,  franchise.]  1.  To  set  free  ; 
to  liberate  from  slavery,  prison,  or  anything  binding. 

2.  To  endow  with  a  franchise  ;  to  incorporate  into  a  body 
politic  and  thus  to  invest  with  civil  and  political  privi¬ 
leges  ;  to  admit  to  the  privileges  of  a  freeman  or  citizen. 

3.  To  receive  as  denizens;  to  naturalize;  as,  to  enfran¬ 
chise  foreign  words. 

4.  Feudal  Law.  To  make  (lands)  freehold. 

Syn.  —  See  emancipate. 

en-fran'chlse-ment  (-chiz-mcut),  n.  Act  of  enfranchis¬ 
ing,  or  state  of  being  enfranchised  ;  specif.  :  a  Releasing 
from  slavery  or  custody,  b  Admission  to  the  freedom  of 
a  corporation  or  body  politic  ;  investiture  with  privileges, 
esp.  those  of  free  citizens,  c  Feudal  Law.  Act  of  making 
lands  (esp.  copyhold)  freehold. 

en  gage'  (en-gaj'),  v.  t.  ;  en-gaged'  (-gajd') ;  en-gag'ing 
(-gaj'Tng).  [F.  engager  ;  en -  (L.  in)  -f-  gage  pledge,  pawn. 
See  gage.]  1.  To  offer  or  place  as  security  for  a  debt  or 
the  like  ;  to  pawn  or  mortgage  (property)  ;  to  render  (a 
person)  liable,  as  for  a  payment.  Obs. 

2  To  put  under  pledge  ;  to  pledge  ;  to  place  under  obli¬ 
gations  to  do  or  forbear  doing  something,  as  by  a  pledge, 
oath,  or  promise  ;  to  bind  by  contract  or  promise.  “  I  to 
thee  engaged  a  prince’s  word.”  Shak. 

3.  To  pledge  in  marriage  ;  to  betroth. 

4.  To  secure  or  bespeak  the  services  of  (a  person) ;  to  hire; 
enlist ;  as,  to  engage  a  servant ;  also,  to  secure  or  bespeak 
(service,  accommodations,  assistance,  or  the  like) ;  as,  to 
engage  a  stateroom  ;  to  engage  aid  in  a  cause. 

6.  To  gain  over ;  to  win  and  attach  ;  to  draw'. 

Good  nature  engages  everybody  to  him.  Addison. 
6.  To  employ  the  attention  and  efforts  of  ;  to  occupy  ;  to 
engross  ;  to  draw  on. 

The  difficult  task  of  engaging  him  in  conversation.  Hawthorne. 
7-  To  entangle  ;  to  involve  ;  to  cause  to  stick  fast.  A  rchaic. 

8.  To  enter  into  contest  with  ;  to  encounter;  to  bring  to 
conflict ;  also,  to  join  or  interlock  (weapons). 

A  favorable  opportunity  of  engaging  the  enemy.  Ludlow. 

9.  Mach.  To  come  into  gear  with  ;  to  interlock  with  ;  as, 
the  teeth  of  one  cogwheel  engage  those  of  another,  or  one 
part  of  a  clutch  engages  the  other  part ;  also,  to  cause  to 
engage,  as  one  piece  with  another. 

10.  Arch.  To  attach,  or  fasten.  Cf.  engaged,  5. 

en  gage',  v.  i.  1.  To  promise  or  pledge  one’s  self  ;  to 
enter  into  an  obligation  ;  to  become  bound  ;  to  warrant. 
How  proper  the  remedy  for  the  malady,  I  engage  not.  Fuller. 

2.  To  embark  in  a  business  ;  to  take  a  part ;  to  employ 
or  involve  one’s  self ;  to  devote  attention  and  effort  ;  to 
enlist ;  as,  to  engage  in  controversy. 

3.  To  charm  ;  to  attract.  Obs.  or  R. 


4.  To  become  involved  or  entangled. 

6.  To  enter  into  conflict  ;  to  join  battle  ;  as,  the  armies 
engaged  in  a  general  battle. 

6.  Mach.  To  be  in  gear,  as  twro  cogwheels  working  to¬ 
gether  ;  to  interlock  and  interact. 

7.  Fencing.  To  cross  blades. 

Syn.  —  See  promise. 

en-gaged'  (Sn-gajd'),  p.  a.  1.  Occupied  ;  employed. 

2.  Pledged  ;  promised,  esp.  in  marriage;  betrothed. 

3.  Greatly  interested  ;  of  awakened  zeal  ;  earnest. 

4.  Involved  ;  esp.,  involved  in  a  hostile  encounter  ;  as,  ti  e 
engaged  6hips  continued  the  fight. 

5.  Arch.  Partly  embedded  or  bonded  in,  as  a  column  or 
pilaster  in  a  wall;  attached;  also,  fitting  in  or  on;  framed  in. 
—  en  gag'ed  ly  (gn-gaj'Sd-lT),  adv.  —  en  gag'ed  ness, n. 

en  gage'ment  (8n-gaj'mgnt),  n.  [Cf.  F.  engagement.] 

1.  Act  of  engaging,  or  state  of  being  engaged;  a  pledging 
or  pledged  state  ;  involvement ;  attachment,  etc.  ;  specif. : 
a  Betrothal,  b  Mil.  Hostile  encounter;  as,  a  general  en¬ 
gagement  between  two  armies,  a  minor  engagement  be¬ 
tween  small  forces;  also,  formerly,  a  duel  or  single  combat. 

In  hot  engagement  with  the  Moors.  Dryden. 

C  Mach.  State  of  being  in  gear  ;  as,  one  part  of  a  clutch  is 
brought  into  engagement  with  the  other  part,  d  Fencing. 
Act  of  crossing  swords,  sabers,  etc.  See  carte,  1 llust. 

2.  That  which  engages,  as  engrossing  occupation,  obliga¬ 
tion  by  pledge,  promise,  or  contract,  an  enterprise  embarked 
in  ;  as,  his  engagements  kept  him  very  busy. 

Religion,  which  is  the  chief  engagement  of  our  league.  Milton. 

3.  Specif.  :  a  A  promise  to  be  present  at  a  specified  time 
and  place;  an  appointment,  b  pi.  Com.  Pecuniary  liabili¬ 
ties.  c  Employment,  esp.  by  contract  for  a  stated  time  ; 
a  salaried  position  ;  as,  an  engagement  as  leading  lady. 
Syn.  —  See  battle. 

the  Engagement,  a  secret  treaty  of  Charles  I.  negotiated  in 
1647  at  Carisbrooke  with  commissioners  who  represented 
the  moderate  Presbyterians  of  Scotland, 
en  gag'cr  (Sn-gaj'er),  n.  1.  One  who  engages ;  specif.:  a 
One  who  enters  into  an  engagement  or  agreement ;  a  surety. 

Several  sufficient  citizens  were  engagers.  Wood. 

b  One  who  engages  another’s  service,  as  an  employer. 

2.  A  signer  or  supporter  of  the  Engagement, 
en-gag'ing  (-Ing),  p.  pr.  d-  rb.  n.  of  engage.  Specif. : 
p.  a.  Tending  to  draw  the  attention  or  affections;  attrac¬ 
tive  ;  as,  engaging  manners.  —  en-gag'ing-ly,  adv.  —  en- 
gag'ing-ncss,  n.  —  engaging  and  disengaging  gear  or  machin¬ 
ery,  a  gear  or  machinery  in  which,  or  by  means  of  which,  one 
part  can  be  thrown  into  or  out  of  gear  with  another  part, 
en  garland  (Sn-gar'land),  v.  t.  \en-  -f-  garland:  cf.  F. 
enguirlander.]  To  encircle  with  a  garland  or  garlands, 
en-gar'ri-son  (Sn-gXr'T-s’n),  v.  t.  To  garrison ;  to  put  in 
garrison,  or  to  protect  by  a  garrison. 

En'gel-mann  spruce  (Sq'gcl-man).  [After  Dr.  G.  Engel- 
mann  of  St.  Louis,  American  botanist.]  A  spruce  (Picea 
engelmanni)  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  region  and  British 
Columbia,  having  valuable  w'ood  resembling  w  hite  pine. 
Eng'el’s  law  (5ng'£lz).  Econ.  The  law  or  fact  that  with 
an  increase  in  the  (real)  w’ages  of  a  laborer  a  smaller  per¬ 
centage  of  his  wages  is  spent  for  food.  The  law  was  for¬ 
mulated  by  Ernst  Engel  (1821-96),  a  German  statistician, 
en-gen'der  (gn-jSn'der),  v.  t.  ;  en-gen'dered  (-derd)  ;  en- 
gen'der-ing.  [F.  engendrer ,  L.  ingenerare  ;  in  -f-  generare 
to  beget.  See  generate  ;  cf.  ingenerate.]  1.  To  produce 
by  the  union  of  the  sexes  ;  to  beget. 

2.  To  cause  to  exist  or  to  develop  ;  to  bring  forth  ;  to  pro¬ 
duce;  to  sowT  the  seeds  of  ;  as,  angry  words  engender  strife. 

Engendering  friendship  in  all  parts.  Southey. 
Syn.  — Breed,  generate,  procreate,  propagate;  occasion, 
call  forth,  cause,  excite,  develop. 

en-gen'der,  v.  i.  1.  To  assume  form  ;  to  come  into  exist¬ 
ence  ;  to  be  caused  or  produced. 

Thick  clouds  are  spread,  and  storms  engender  there.  Dryden. 
2-  To  come  together,  esp.  in  sexual  embrace.  Obs.  or  R. 

3.  To  breed  and  develop  or  multiply. 

en-gen'drure  (en-jSn'drur),  n.  [OF.  engendreure.]  1.  Act 
of  generation.  Obs. 

2.  Descent  ;  parentage.  Archaic. 
en-gild'  (Sn-gTld'),  v.  t.  To  gild  ;  to  make  splendent. 

Fair  Helena,  who  most  engilds  the  night.  Shak. 

cn'gine  (Sn'jin),  n.  [F.  engin  skill,  machine,  engine,  L. 
ingenium  natural  capacity,  invention  ;  in  in  -f-  the  root  of 
gignere  to  produce.  See  genius  ;  cf.  ingenious,  gin  a  snare.] 

1.  (In  this  sense  pronounced  Sn-jen'.)  Natural  capacity ; 
ability  ;  skill.  Obs.  or  Dial. 

A  man  hath  sapiences  three. 

Memory,  engine ,  and  intellect  also.  Chaucer. 

2.  Anything  used  to  effect  a  purpose  ;  any  device  or  con¬ 
trivance  ;  an  agent,  means,  or  method  ;  as,  the  syllogism 
is  an  engine  of  reason.  Archaic. 

All  these  engines  of  lust.  Shak. 


energy  voltage.  See  energy 
component. 

en'er-va-tive  (•'  n'<?  r-v  ft-t  T  v; 
f-nQr'vd-),o.  Weakening.  Rare. 
en'er-va  tor  (-va't5r),  n.  One 
that  enervutes. 

e-nerve',  v.  t.  [Cf.  F.  tfnerver.] 
To  enervate.  Obs. 
e-ner'vose  (e-nOr'vos),  a.  [e-  + 
nervose.]  Jiot.  Destitute  of 
nerves  or  veins,  as  certain  leaves, 
e-ner'vous  (-vws),  a.  [L.  enervis , 
enervus.]  Enervate.  Rare. 
en'es,  adv.  [ME.  also  wnes ,  var. 
of  anes.  See  once.]  Once ; 
once  on  a  time.  Ohs.  _ 
e-neuch',  e-neugh'  (r-nooK').  = 
ENOUGH.  Scot. 
enevi.  4  envy. 

|l  en'  f'vl/dence'(aN/-na/ve/* 
dii.Ns').  [F.]  In  evidence, 
e-newr'.  Dial.  Fng.  var.  of  enow’. 
enew,  r.  t.  [OF.  en  in  -f-  eiie, 
eire ,  water,  F.  eau.]  Falconry. 
To  drive  or  plunge  into  the 
water.  Obs. 

enewe.  4  en neav,  to  shade. 

|l  en'  face'  (ax'  fas').  [F.]  In 
front  :  in  the  face  ;  fixedly  ;  to 
one’s  face  ;  boldly  :  fearlessly. 

|l  en'  fait'  de  meu'bles  pos  ses  - 
sion'  vaut'  ti'tre  ( ii n 7  fe'  d5 
mft'br  pO's^syoN'  v5'  te'tr’). 
[F.]  Civil  Law'.  In  case  of  mova¬ 
bles  possession  amounts  to  title, 
en-fame'.  in  fa  me.  »\ 

Pen'  fa'mille'  (aN'  fd'me'v’).  , 
[F.]  In  or  with  (one’s)  family.  , 
en  fam'ine.  r.  t.  tf  en-fam'ish. 
v.  t.  To  famish.  Obs. 
en-fa'mous,  r  t.  See  en-,  2.  I 


I!  en  fmt' (aN'faN').  [F.]  Child. 
||  en  fant'  de  fa  mille' (d5  fa'- 
me'y’)  ;  id.  enfants  df.  fa- 
millk  (-fax').  [F.]  Lit.,  child 
of  (the)  family  ;  a  person  under 
parental  authority  ;  a  young 
person  of  good  family, 
enfante.  -f  i  x  fa xt. 

||  en  fant'  ga'td'  (ax'fax'  gii'- 
ta').  [F.l  A  spoiled  child. 

||  en  fant'  per'du'  (pfr'dii');  pi. 
ex' fa  nts'  or  (old)  ex'faxs' 
fkr'dus'  (ax'fax'  pfr'du'). 
Lit.,  a  lost  child  ;  a  soldier  sent 
to  a  very  dangerous  advanced 
post  ;  one  put  forward  in  a  dan¬ 
gerous  affair;  pl.,n  forlorn  hope. 
||  en'fant'  ter  ri'ble  (tg're'bl’); 
pi.  enfants  te rribi.es  (iiN'- 
fax'  tf're'bl’).  [F.]  Lit.,  terri¬ 
ble  child;  aloquaciouschild  who 
by  its  remarks  puts  its  elders 
into  awkward  positions;  a  per¬ 
son  who  compromises  his  cause 
or  party  by  rash  actions  or  over- 
zealous  purposes, 
p  en  fant'  trou'v^'  (troo'va'); 
pi.  enfants  trotves  (troo'- 
va').  [F.]  A  foundling ;  pi., 
foundling  hospital, 
en-farce',  v.  t.  [OF.  enfarcir. 
See  farce,  r.]  To  stuff.  Obs. 
en-fas'ten,  v.  t.  See  en-,  3. 
en-fat'.  v.  t.  To  make  fat.  Obs. 
en-faunce',  n.  [F.  enfance.]  In¬ 
fancy.-  Obs.  [child.  Obs.  I 
en-faunt',  n.  [F.  enfant.)  A| 
en-fa'vor,  en-fa'vour,  v.  t.  To 
favor.  Obs.  [  Obs.  I 

en-fear',  v.  t.  To  cause  to  fear.  | 
en  fea'tur*,  v.  t.  See  en-,  1. 


en-fect'.  +  infect,  a. 
en-fee'bl.  Enfeeble.  Ref.  Sp. 
en-fee'bld.  Enfeebled.  Ref.  Sj>. 
en-fee'ble-ment,  n.  See  -m knt. 
en  fee  'bier  (£n-fe'bl?r),  n.  One 
that  enfeebles. 

en-fee'blish,  r.  t.  i.  To  make 
or  become  feeble.  Obs. 
en-fef'.  Enfeoff.  Ref.  Sp. 
en-feffe',  en-feft'ment.  +  en- 
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en-feft'.  Enfeoffed.  Ref.  Sp. 
en-fel 'low-ship.  r.  t.  {fi.  To  as¬ 
sociate  in  fellowship.  Obs. 
en-fel'on,  v.t.  [OF.  enfelonner.] 
To  infuriate.  Obs. 
en-feof-fee'  (Pn-fcf-e'),  n.  One 
enfeoffed.  R. 
enfermi.  +  ex  firm. 
en-fest'ed,  j>.  a.  Perh.,  en- 
festered.  Obs.  Spenser. 

en -fee 'ter,  v.  t.  See  en-.  3. 

||  en  fete'  (ax'  fat').  TF.]  In 
festal  dress;  making  a  holiday 
showing. 

en-fe'ver,  v.  t.  To  excite  fever 
in.  Rare.  [feoff.  i?are.| 
en-flef'  (C*n-fef'),  v.  1.  =  en-| 
En'field,  n.  An  Enfield  rifle, 
en-fierce',  v.  t.  To  make  fierce. 
Obs. 

en-fig'ure.  r.  t.  See  ex-,  1. 
en-file',  r.  t.  [F.  enfiler.]  To 
thread  ;  to  put  on  a  string.  Obs. 
II  en'fin'  (ax'fax'),  adv.  [F.] 
In  fine  ;  briefly  :  in  a  word  ;  in 
short  :  at  last  ;  finally  ;  lastly, 
en-fire',  r.  t.  To  set  on  fire  ; 
kindle  :  fire  ;  inflame.  Obs. 
en-firm',  v.  t.  To  firm.  Obs. 
en-flame'.  Var.  of  inflame. 


||  en'fle  (aw'fF),  n.  [F.]  A  card 
game  somewhat  like  hearts, 
en-flesh'.  v.  t.  Obs.  or  R.  1.  To 
incarnate  ;  to  ingrain. 

2.  To  clothe  with  flesh, 
lien'  flfite'  (ax'  fliit').  [F.] 
Like  a  flute,  or  transport  ;  as.  to 
arm  a  ship  enfiftte ,  to  remove  or 
reduce  its  armament  and  make 
it  serve  as  a  transport, 
en-foil',  v.  t.  See  en-,  3. 
en-fold'er.  Var.  of  in  folder. 
en-fold'ment.  Var.  of  infold- 
ment. 

en-fol'low,  v.  To  follow.  Obs. 
en-fonced'  (Pn-f5nst')«  a.  [F. 
enf  oncer  to  sink.]  Sunken  ;  em¬ 
bedded.  R.  [[F.l  Enfonced.| 
||  en'fon'cde'  (aN'ffiN'sa')  «.| 
en-force'a-ble.  a.  See  -able. 
en  forced'  (5  n-f  fi  r  s  t').  /».  a. 
Compelled  ;  forced.  —  en-for'- 
ced-ly  (t*n-for's5d-lT),  adr. 
en-force'ly.  adv.  Forcibly.  Obs. 
Enforcement  Act.  fT.  S.  An  net 
of  Congress  of  1870  for  punish  ing 
offenses  that  deny  equal  rights 
to  citizens  of  the  United  States, 
en-fore'er  (Sn-for'sSr),  n.  One 
that  enforces. 

en-for'ci-ble  (-s  Y-b’  1),  a.  See 
-able.  [i»g,  p.  pr. I 

en-forc'ing-ly,  adv.  of  enf  ore-  \ 
en-for'clve  (Pn-for'sTv),  a.  For¬ 
cible  ;  tending  to  enforce.  Obs. 
—  en-for'clve-ly,  adv. 
en-for'est,  v.  t.  To  turn  into  a 
forest.  Obs.  or  R. 
en-fork',  v.  t.  See  en-,  3. 
en-form'.  f  inform.  [05.0 
en-fort',  r.  t.  To  strengthen.! 


en-forth'.  +  em  forth. 
en  for  tune',  r.  1.  To  endow 
with  a  power  or  property.  Obs. 
en-fou'ble,  r.  t.  [AF.  enf  abler ; 
cf.  F.  off  abler,  and  L.  infibu- 
lare  to  close  with  a  clasp.]  To 
wrap  up.  Obs. 
en-foul',  v.  t.  See  en-,  2. 
e  n-f  o  ul'd  r  e  d,  a.  few- +  OF. 
foil  Id  re,  to  l  < l  r  e,  lightning,  F. 
fond  re,  L  .fvlgur.)  Mixed  with, 
or  emitting,  lightning.  Obs. 

||  en'  foule'  (ax'  fool').  [F.]  In 
a  crowd. 

enfourme.  •]*  inform. 
enfrai.  +  affray. 
en-frain'.  r.  t.  [OF.  enfraind re, 
F.  enfreindre.]  To  violate  ;  in¬ 
fringe.  Obs. 

en  frame',  r.  /.  To  frame. 
en-franch'.?\L  Enfranchise.  Obs. 
en-fran'chis-a-ble  (en-frfin'- 
ehlz-d-b’l).  a.  See  -able. 
en  fran'chis-er  (Pn-frfin'chTz- 
c r  :  -chlz-?r),  w.  One  that  en¬ 
franchises. 

en-fray'.  +  affray. 
en-free'.  r.  t.  See  ex-.  2. 
en-free'dom.  r.  t.  To  free.  Ohs. 
en-freeze',  r.  t.  To  freeze.  Ohs. 
en-fren'zy.  r.  t.  To  rouse  to 
frenzy.  Rare.  [05s.| 

en-fro'ward,  v.  t.  See  f.x-,  2.  | 
en-fud'dle.  r.  t.  See  ex-,3. 
en-fame',*'./.  [F.  enf  inner.  See 
FUMK.l  To  smoke.  Obs. 
en-fur'row,  ?\  t.  See  en-. 

Eng.,  or  eng.  Abbr.  Engineer  ; 
engineering;  England:  English; 
engraved:  engraver;  engraving. 

En-gad'di(Tn-gttd'T).  Bib. 


||  en  gage  antes  '  (a  x  'g  a  z  h'- 
nxt'),  u.  jd.  [F.]  Long  hanging 
sleeves,  or  ruffles  in  them, 
formerly  worn  by  women, 
en-gal'lant,  r.  t.  To  make  a 
gallant  of.  Obs. 

En-gan'nim  (en-gttn'Ym).  Bib. 
en-g&ol'  (en-jal').  Var.  of  en- 

J  AIL. 

en-g&r'ble.  r.  t.  See  en-,  3. 
en-gar'boil,  v.  t.  [en-  -F  garboil.) 
To  throw  into  disorder  ;  to  dis¬ 
turb.  Obs. 

en'  gar'^on'  (fix'  gftr'sdN'). 
F.]  As  or  like  a  bachelor, 
en  garde'  (ax'  giird').  [F.]  On 
guard. 

en-gar'ment,  r.  t.  See  en-,  I. 
en-gas 'tri-myth,  n.  [Gr.  eyya- 
arpipvB os;  iv  in  -I-  yoaTrjp 
belly  4-  p.t-009  speech  :  cf.  F.  en- 
gastnmythe.]  A  ventriloquist. 
Obs.  —  en-gas  tri-myth'ic,  a. 
en-gaze',  v.  t.  To  take  in  (in 
one’s  vision).  [Z?>6.| 

En-ge'di  (Pn-ge'dT;  fn'ge-dY).| 
engel.  f  angel. 

Engelond.  England. 
en-gem'  (fn-]Pm'),  r.  t.  SeeEN-. 
en-gen'der.  w.  Engenderment ; 
offspring.  Obs.  [Sp.l 

en-gen'derd.  Engendered.  Ref.  | 
en-gen'der-er.  n.  One  that  en¬ 
genders. 

en-gen'dure  (Cn-j'n'dflr),  n.  = 
enijexdrure.  Archaic. 
en-ger'mi-nate,  v.  t.  See  en-,  3. 
engnle.  +  ingle,  w.  5r  v. 
en'gin.  Engine.  Ref.  Sp. 
engin.  Abbr.  Engineering. 


fcTod,  fcTot ;  out,  oil ;  chair  ;  go  ;  sing,  ii)k  ;  4ben,  thin  ;  nature,  verdure  (250) ;  K  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144) ;  bQN  ;  yet ;  zh  _  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Guidb. 
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3.  Any  instrument  by  which  any  effect  is  produced  ;  esp., 

an  instrument  or  machine  of  war  or  torture.  “  Terrible 
engines  of  death.”  Raleigh. 

4.  Mach.  Any  of  numerous  machines  by  which  physical 
power  is  applied  to  produce  a  desired  physical  effect,  esp. 
one  for  converting  a  physical  force,  as  heat,  into  mechani¬ 
cal  power.  The  word  engine  was  formerly  applied  to  al¬ 
most  every  kind  of  mechanical  appliance^  and  this  usage 
survives  in  a  few  cases,  as  in  beer  engine,  fire  engine  (origi¬ 
nally  a  form  of  pump),  rose  engine,  ruling  engine ,  water  en- 

etc.  Modern  usage,  however,  has  generally  limited  the 
to  the  steam  engine  and  to  some  analogous 
as  air,  gas,  hydraulic,  and  oil  engines.  In  this 
sense  engines  may  be  broadly  classified  under  the  follow¬ 
ing  heads,  more  detailed  treatment  being  given  under  the 
separate  entries :  a  According  to  the  working  substance 
whose  pressure  causes  the  movement  of  the  piston,  vanes, 
etc.,  as  ammonia ,  ether .  gas,  hot-air,  steam,  etc.  b  Accord¬ 
ing  to  the  movement  of  the  principal  working  parts,  as  re¬ 
ciprocating,  rotary,  turbine,  etc.  c  According  to  the  place 
oi  the  source  of  heat,  whether  inside  or  outside  the  cylinder, 
as  internal- combust  ion,  external-combustion,  d  According 
to  the  manner  of  applying  orusing  the  working  substance, 
as  single-  or  double-acting,  condensing  or  noncondensing 
(where  easily  condensible  vapors  or  gases,  as  steam,  are 
used,  excepting  in  internal-combustion  engines),  com¬ 
pound,  triple-expansion.  Quadruple-expansion ,  or  multiple- 
expansion.  etc.  e  According  to  the  kind  of  valves  used,  as 
central-valve ,  Corliss,  etc.  1  According  to  the  general  ar¬ 
rangement,  characteristic  feature,  or  direction  of  the  line 
of  stroke,  as  vertical,  horizontal,  diagonal  or  inclined,  di¬ 
rect-acting.  oscillating  or  oscillaling-cylinder,  beam,  side- 
lever,  trunk}  stationary,  portable,  etc.  g  According  to  the 
use  or  application  of  the  whole  machine,  as  blowing,  loco¬ 
motive,  marine,  pumpin g,  winding ,  etc.  See  steam  engine. 

5.  Specif.,  a  locomotive  engine  as  used  on  railroads,  in¬ 
cluding  the  frame,  wheels,  bogies,  etc. 

6.  Telephony.  A  magneto-generator. 

en'glne  (Sn'jYn),  v.  t.  ;  en'gined  (-jind)  ;  en'gin-ing.  [Cf. 
OF.  engignier  to  contrive,  invent,  deceive.]  1.  To  in¬ 
snare  or  deceive.  Obs. 

2 .  To  plan  ;  contrive.  Obs. 

3.  To  assault  with  an  engine.  Obs. 

4.  ( Pronounced  Sn-jen'.)  To  rack  ;  torture.  Obs. 

5.  To  equip  with  an  engine  ;  —  said  esp.  of  steam  vessels, 
engine  driver.  One  who  manages  an  engine,  esp.  a  loco¬ 
motive  engine.  Brit. 

en  gi  neer'  (8n'jY-ner'),  n.  [Prob.  fr.  engine  -f-  ~^r,  as  *n 
musketeer  ;  cf.  earlier  enginer,  and  OF.  engignier ,  engigneor 
(whence  ME.  engynour).~\  1.  One  who  designs  or  con¬ 
trives  ;  an  inventor ;  also,  a  plotter.  Obs.  or  R. 

2.  One  versed  in,  or  who  follows  as  a  calling  or  profession, 
any  branch  of  engineering  (see  engineering,  1) ;  as,  a  civil, 
military,  electrical,  mining,  structural,  engineer,  etc. 

3.  One  who  manages  or  runs  any  stationary  or  locomotive 
engine  ;  an  engine  driver  ;  —  in  British  usage  restricted  to 
a  certificated  man  who  has  a  “  watch  ”  in  the  engine  room 
and  stokehole  of  a  steamship.  Cf.  engineman. 

4.  Mil.  &  Nav.  One  of  a  corps  or  division  of  men  who  per¬ 
form  engineering  work,  as  in  building  forts  and  bridges, 
clearing  roads,  running  engines,  etc.  See  Engineer  Corps, 
Corps  of  Engineers. 

5-  One  who  carries  through  an  enterprise  by  skillful  or 
artful  contrivance  ;  an  efficient  manager.  Colloq. 
engi  neer'  (Sn'jT-ner'),  v.  t.  ;  -neered'  (-nerd') ;  -neer'ing. 

1.  To  lay  out,  construct,  or  manage  as  an  engineer  ;  to  per¬ 
form  the  work  of  an  engineer  on  ;  as,  to  engineer  a  road. 

2.  To  use  contrivance  and  effort  for  ;  to  guide  the  course 
of  ;  to  manage  ;  as,  to  engineer  a  bill  through  Congress. 

engi  neer',  v.  i.  To  perform  the  work  of  an  engineer. 
Engineer  Corps,  a  Ill  the  United  States  army  =  Corps  of 
Engineers,  b  In  the  United  States  navy,  a  corps  made  up 
of  the  engineers,  which  was  amalgamated  with  the  line  by 
act  of  March  3, 1899.  It  consisted  of  assistant  and  passed 
assistant  engineers,  ranking  with  ensigns  and  lieutenants. 
chief  engineers,  ranking  from  lieutenant  to  captain,  and 
engineer  in  chief,  ranking  with  commodore  and  having 
charge  of  the  Bureau  of  Steam  Engineering. 
eiPgi-neer'ing,  n.  1.  Originally,  the  art  of  managing  en¬ 
gines  ;  in  its  modern  and  extended  sense,  the  art  and  sci¬ 
ence  by  which  the  mechanical  properties  of  matter  are 
made  useful  to  man  in  structures  and  machines  ;  the  occu¬ 
pation  and  work  of  an  engineer.  Engineering  originally 
consisted  of  military  engineering,  or  the  art  of  making  and 
usings  military  engines  (now  Obs.),  the  construction  of  of¬ 
fensive  and  defensive  military  works,  etc.,  and,  later,  also 
of  civil  engineering,  or  the  design,  construction,  and  main¬ 
tenance  of  public  works,  as  roads,  bridges,  tunnels,  canals, 
lighthouses,  etc.  With  the  enlargement  of  the  field  of 
constructional  work,  civil  engineering  came  to  include  me¬ 
chanical  and  other  branches  of  engineering,  causing  a  sub¬ 
division  into  numerous  branches,  as  well  as  the  creation 
of  other  departments  of  engineering,  so  allied  or  overlap- 
ing  in  some  cases  as  to  make  impossible  a  rigid  line  of 
emarcation.  Chief  among  these  are :  mechanical  engi¬ 
neering,  applying  to  the  construction  and  use  of  machin¬ 
ery  ;  mining  engineering,  dealing  with  the  excavation  and 
working  of  mines  ;  electrical  engineering,  treating  cf  the 
theory  and  practice  of  electrical  generation  and  transmis¬ 
sion,  and  the  utilization  of  electrical  energy  ;  chemical  en¬ 
gineering,  concerned  chiefly  with  the  preparation  of  the 
materials  used  in  industrial  chemistry,  the  design  and 
erection  of  the  necessary  plant,  etc.;  municipal  engineering, 
including  the  construction  and  maintenance  of  water¬ 
works,  sewers,  refuse  destructors,  and  other  municipal 
works ;  structural  engineering,  including  the  design  and 
erection  of  modern  large  structures.  Among  other  special 
branches  are  aerial,  agricultural,  army,  gas ,  hydraulic, 
ii'rigation,  marine,  naval ,  ordnance,  railroad,  sanitary, 
and  steam,  engineering. 

2.  Maneuvering  ;  contriving. 

en'gine-man  (Sn'jTn-man),  n.;  pi.  -men  (-men).  A  man 
who  attends  to,  or  runs,  an  engine,  esp.  a  stationary  engine; 
—  in  U.  S.  usually  called  engineer .  Chiefly  Brit. 
en'glne-room/  tel'e-grapii.  Naut.  A  signaling  device, 
usually  operating  a  dial  and  a  gong  or  bell  in  the  engine 
room  of  a  vessel,  for  transmitting  orders  from  an  officer 
on  the  bridge  to  the  engineer  in  charge  relating  to  the 
direction  and  speed  o*  the  engine, 
en'gine-ry  (Sn'jTn-rY),  n.  1.  Engineering.  Obs. 


machines, 

restricted 


gine. 

word 


engine  counter.  Mach.  A  speed 
counter. 

engineer’s  chain.  See  ch  a  i  n,  n. 
en'gi-neer'ship,  n.  See  --'ll i P. 
engineer’s  level.  =  surveyor's 
LEVEL.  [skillful.  Obs.  I 

en'gine-ful.  a.  Ingenious;! 
engine  lathe.  See  lathe. 
engine  loom.  A  loom  having 
a  mechanism  to  operate  the 


shuttle.  Obs.  Orf.  E.  D. 

engine  pilot.  Cowcatcher.  U.  S. 
en7gin-er.  +  engineer. 
engine  speed.  Speedof  an  engine, 
detined  by  number  of  flywheel 
revolutions  per  minute  of  piston 
speed  in  feet  per  minute, 
en'gin-ry.  Enginery.  Ref.  Sp. 
en'gi-scope.  n.  Incorrect  form 
of  engyscope. 


2.  Act  or  art  of  managing  engines,  or  artillery.  Obs.  or  R. 

3 .  Engines  or  machines  in  general,  esp.  instruments  of  war. 

Training  his  devilish  enginery.  Milton. 

en'glne— Sized'  (Su'jin-sizd'),  a.  Having  the  sizing  mate¬ 
rial  incorporated  with  the  pulp  in  the  beating  engine  (in¬ 
stead  of  being  applied  to  the  surface  of  the  made  sheet) ; 
—  said  of  paper. 

engine  tool.  Mach.  A  large  and  complicated^machme 
tool;  orig.,  any  machine  tool, 
engine  turning  Decorative  Arts.  A 
method  of  ornamentation  by  means  of 
a  rose  engine,  as  on  a  watch  case. — 
en'gine-turned'  (-tfirnd'),  —  en'- 
gin»- turner,  n. 

en'gint-type'  gon'er-a'tor.  Elec.  A 
generator  having  its  revolving  part  car¬ 
ried  on  the  shaft  of  the  driving  engine, 
on'gi  nous  (Sn'jT-n&s  ;  Sn-je'-),  a.  [OF. 
engignos.  See  ingenious.]  Obs.  1.  Con¬ 
trived  with  care  ;  ingenious  ;  crafty. 

All  their  enginous  drifts.  B.  Jonson. 

2.  Pert,  to,  or  of  the  nature  of,  an  engine. 


One  style  of  En¬ 
gine  Turning. 


en  gird'  (Sn-gfird'),  v.  t.  ;  -gird'ed  or -girt'  (-gfirt') ;  -gird'- 
ing.  [en-  -f-  gird.  Cf.  ingirt.]  To  gird  ;  to  encompass, 
en-gir'dle  (en-gfir'dT),  v.  t.  To  girdle, 
en  girt'  (en-gfirt'),  v.  t.  [ en -  -f-  girt.  Cf.  engird.]  To 
engird  ;  to  envelop  or  encircle.  Obs.  or  R. 
en  gla'cial  (5n-gla'shal;  -shi-31),  a.  [F.  en-  in  -j-  glacier. 
Cf.  glacial.]  Phys.  Geog.  Embedded  in  a  glacier  ;  as, 
englacial  drift  ;  also,  traversing  the  body  of  a  glacier ;  as, 
an  englacial  stream. 

Eng'land-er  (Yq'glan-der),  n.  A  native  of  England.  Cf. 
Little  Englander. 

En'gler  0  phos'nix  (eq'gler-o-fe'nTks),  n.  [NL.,  after 
Prof.  Dr.  A.  Engler,  Director  of  the  Royal  Botanical 
Gardens,  Berlin  -+-  phcenix  a  palm.]  Rot.  A  genus  of 
tropical  American  spineless  pinnate-leaved  palms,  with 
ringed  trunks  and  linear  pinnae.  There  are  3  species,  all 
of  which  are  in  cultivation.  E.  caribsea  is  the  crown 
palm  of  the  West  Indies. 

Eng'Iish  (Trj'glTsh),  a.  [AS.  Englisc,  fr.  Engle,  Angle, 
Engles,  Angles,  a  tribe  of  Germans  from  the  southeast  of 
Schleswig,  in  Germany,  who  settled  in  Britain  and  gave  it 
the  name  of  England.  Cf.  Anglican.]  1.  Of,  pert,  to, 
or  characteristic  of,  England,  or  its  inhabitants  or  citizens. 
2.  In,  or  belonging  to,  the  English  language. 

Whoever  wishes  to  attain  an  English  style,  familiar  but  not 
coarse,  and  elegant  but  not  ostentatious,  must  give  his  day6  and 
nights  to  the  study  of  Addison.  Johnson . 

Eng'Iish  AFex-an'der  (Xl'Sg-zSn'der),  Henry  V.  (1387-1422), 
who  was  the  first  general  of  his  time.  —  E.  Ar'is-toph'a-nes 
(Xr'Ts-tof'd-nez),  Samuel  Foote  (1720-77),  a  comic  drama¬ 
tist.  —  E.  basement.  See  basement  house.  —  E.  billiards. 
See  billiards.  —  E.  bindweed,  the  small  bindweed  ( Convol¬ 
vulus  arvensis).  —  E.  blue  grass,  a  The  wire  grass,  b  The 
meadow  fescue.  —  E.  bond.  Masonry.  See  bond,  n.,  10  a.  — 
E.  breakfast  tea,  black  tea  of  higher  grade  (finer  leaf  and 
less  dusty)  than  the  present  bohea.  See  tea. 

Of  black  teas,  the  great  mass  is  called  Congou,  or  the  “well 
worked,"  a  name  winch  took  the  place  of  the  Bohea  of  1.50  years 
ago,  and  is  now  itself  giving  way  to  the  term  “  English  break¬ 
fast  tea."  '  S.  W.  Williams. 

—  E.  bull’s-eye.  Bot.  =  black-eyed  Susan  b  —E.  capers.  = 
capuchin  capers  b-  —  E.  cholera.  =  cholera  morbus  a.  —  E. 
Church,  the  Church  of  England.— E.  cost,  tansy.— E.  cowslip. 
See  cowslip  a.  —  E.  cross  bond.  Masonry.  See  bond,  n.,  10  a. 

—  E.  daisy.  =  daisy,  1.  —  E.  disease.  Med.  =  rachitis.  —  E. 
Empire,  Furniture,  an  English  style  imitative  of  Empire,  in 
vogue  about  1825-50.  —  E.  equatorial.  See  equatorial.—  E. 
gillyflower,  the  carnation.  —  E.  grass,  redtop.  —  E.  greyhound. 
See  greyhound.  —  E.  horn,  Music,  the  tenor  oboe,  naving  its 
natural  scale  G  major,  and  its  compass  from  e  to  b'/b.  See 
pitch.  Its  tone  has  the  reedy, pastoral  quality  of  the  oboe, 
but  is  fuller  and  less  penetrating.  It  is  derived  from  the 
old  English  hornpipe.  —  E.  iris,  an  iris  (Iris  xiphioides)  of 
the  Pyrenees  mountains,  commonly  cultivated  in  Eng¬ 
land  and  elsewhere  for  its  dark  violet-purple  flowers.  —  E. 
ivy,  the  common,  or  true,  ivy  (Hedera  helix) ;  —  so  called  in 
the  United  States.  —  E.  Jus-tin'i-an  (jus-tinT-an).  King 
Edward  I.  of  England  ;  —  so  called  in  allusion  to  the  fact 
that  in  his  reign  (1272-1307),  and  partly  as  a  result  of  his 
policy,  English  institutions  finally  took  the  forms  that 
they  have  since  kept.  —  E.  land.  See  pale,??.  —  E.  maidenhair, 
the  maidenhair  spleenwort.  —  E.  masterwort.  the  goutweed. 

—  E.  meadow  grass.  =  rye  grass.  —  E.  mercury.  =  Good- 
King-Henry.  —  E.  oak.  =  British  oak.  —  E.  opening.  See 
chess,  the  game.  —  E.  Opium  Eater,  Thomas  De  Quincey 
(1785-185!)),  who  related  nis  own  experience  in  the  “  Con¬ 
fessions  of  an  English  Opium  Eater.”  — E.  pale.  See  pale, 
n.  — E.  Pal-la'di-o  (pal-la'dyo),  Inigo  Jones  (1573-1652).  who 
introduced  into  England  the  style  of  architecture  of  Pal¬ 
ladio.—  E.  pink,  a  yellow  lake  similar  to  Dutch  pink.  — E. 
plantain,  ribwort.  — E.  point  lace,  a  A  fine  kind  of  Brus¬ 
sels  pillow  lace  popular  during  the  17th  and  18th  centuries. 
It  probably  originated  in  Flanders,  but  was  sold  in  Eng¬ 
land  under  the  name  of  point  d'Anoleterre  to  evade  the 
law.  b  A  fine  modern  lace  made  of  Brussels  needle-point 

trigs  applied  to  a  bobbin  ground.  —  E.  Pope.  Pope  Adrian 
(Nicholas  ^ — 1 - °  - 1  -1  ’  ’  ’ 


Breakspeare),the  only  Englishman  who  has 


ir 

been  a  pope  (1154-59).  —  E.  process,  Copper  Metal.,  the  proc¬ 
ess  of  producing  copper  from  its  ores  by  a  series  of  oxida¬ 
tions  and  reductions  performed  in  reverberatory  furnaces. 

—  E.  purple.  =  Paris  purple.  — E.  Ra'be-lals'  (ra/b’-15'),  a 
name  given  to  Dean  Swift  (1667-1745),  to  Thomas  Amory 
(1691-1789),  and  to  Laurence  Sterne  (1713-68),  whose  writ¬ 
ings  resemble  in  some  points  those  of  the  great  French 
satirist.— E.  red,  an  iron  oxide,  -=  colcothar.  —  E.  Renais¬ 
sance.  See  Renaissance,  1.  —  E.  Revolution.  See  under  revo¬ 
lution.— E.  Ro'sci-us  (rosh'T-fts),  David  Garrick  (1717-79); 

—  so  called  as  being,  like  the  Roman  Roscius  (d.  b.  c. 
62),  the  most  eminent  actor  of  his  day.  Also,  Thomas  Bet¬ 
terton  (1635?— 1710).  —  E.  salts,  Epsom  salts.  —  E.  sea  grape, 
the  common  glasswort.  —  E.  serpentary,  the  bistort.  — E. 
snipe,  Zool.,  the  Wilson’s  snipe  ( Gallinago  delicata);  —  so 
called  from  its  likeness  to  the  common  snipe  of  Europe.  — 
E.  Solomon,  a  James  I.  of  England,  b  Henry  VII.  of 
England.— E.  sonnet.  See  sonnet.  —  E.  sparrow,  the  house 
sparrow.  N.  Amer.  —  E.  system  (of  tunneling).  Civil  Engin., 
a  system  of  driving  tunnels  in  which  the  main  heading  is 
opened  at  the  level  of  the  floor  or  invert,  excavation  being 
developed  upwards  and  laterally.  Cf.  Belgian  system.  — 
E.  thistle,  the  wild  teasel. —  E.  treacle,  a  The  water  ger¬ 
mander.  b  The,  hedge  garlic.  — E.  truss.  See  truss,  n.  — 


English  violet,  the  sweet  violet.  — E.  walnut,  a  walnut  of 

southeastern  Europe  (Juglans  regia)  cultivated  exten¬ 
sively  in  California  and  the  southern  United  States  ;  also, 
its  large  oblong  fruit,  which  is  one  of  the  most  import;) nt 
commercial  nuts.  —  E.  wheat.  =  rivet  wheat.  —  E.  white, 
whiting  used  as  a  pigment. 

Eng'Iish  (li)'gllsh),  n.  1.  Collectively,  the  people  of  Eng¬ 
land  ;  English  people  or  persons.  See  Anglo-Saxon,  Celt. 

2.  The  language  of  the  English,  and  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States  and  most  of  the  British  colonies.  See  Indo- 
European.  The  English  language  has  been  variously 
divided  into  periods  by  different  writers.  In  the  division 
now  most  commonly  recognized,  and  adopted  in  this  book, 
the  first  period  dates  from  about  450  to  1150.  This  is  the 
period  oi  full  inflection,  and  is  called  Anglo- Saxo?i,  or,  by 
many  recent  writers,  Old  English.  The  second  period 
dates  from  about  1150  to  1550,  and  is  usually  called  Middle 
English,  or  by  some  Old  English.  During  this  period  most 
of  the  inflections  were  dropped,  there  was  a  great  addition 
cf  French  words  to  the  language,  and  orthography  became 
comparatively  fixed.  The  last  period,  from  about  1550,  is 
called  Modem  English.  Some  make  four  main  divisions; 
Anglo-Saxon,  as  above;  Old  English,  from  about  1150  to 
1350 ;  Middle  English,  from  about  1350  to  1550  ;  and  Modern 
English  as  above.  Each  main  division  in  either  scheme  is 
also  variously  subdivided  (cf .  A  Brief  History  of  the  Eng¬ 
lish  Language,  in  this  book).  The  terms  Old  English,  Early 
English ,  are  indefinitely  applied  in  popular  use,  the  first 
to  any  obsolete  form  of  the  language,  the  latter  either  to 
early  Middle  English  or  to  the  earlier  portion  of  the 
Modern  English  period. 

The  famous  Beowulf,  according  to  some  the  first  on  the  bead- 
roll  of  substantive  and  noteworthy  poems  in  English,  using  that 
word  in  the  most  elastic  sense.  Saintsburp. 

3.  A  definite  portion  of  the  English  language,  esp.  that  at 
one’s  command. 

Myn  English  eek  is  insufficient.  Chaucer. 

4-  An  English  translation  or  rendering,  as  an  equivalent 
of  a  foreign  word  ;  also,  the  plain  sense  of  something  ob¬ 
scure  or  involved.  Cf.  Greek,  n.,  6. 

6.  Print.  A  size  of  type.  See  type. 

This  is  English  type. 

6  [Also/,  c.]  Billiards ,  etc.  A  spinning  or  rotary  mo¬ 
tion  round  the  ver¬ 
tical  axis  given  to  a 
ball  by  striking  it  to 
the  right  or  left  of 
its  center.  Such  a 
spin  (called  side  in 
British  usage)  influ¬ 
ences  the  direction 
it  will  take  after 
touching  a  cushion 
or  another  ball. 

When  it  causes  the 
ball  to  rebound  at 
a  more  acute  angle 
with  increased  ve¬ 
locity  it  is  called  direct  English  (or  running  side),  a  spin  op¬ 
posite  to  this  being  called  reverse  English  (or  check  side). 

u.  s. 

Eng'Iish  (Tq'glYsh),  v.  t.  ;  Eng'lished  (-glisht) ;  Eng'lish- 
ing.  1.  To  translate  into  English  ;  to  Anglicize ;  hence, 
formerly,  to  interpret  or  set  forth  plainly. 

Those  gracious  acts  .  .  .  may  be  Englished  more  properly, 
acts  of  fear  and  dissimulation.  Milton. 

Caxton  does  not  care  to  alter  the  French  forms  and  words  in 
the  book  which  he  was  Englishing.  _  T.  L.  K.  Oliphant. 

2.  [Also  l.  c.]  Billiards.  To  impart  English  to  (a  ball).  U  S. 
Eng'Iish,  or  english,  v.  i.  Billiards.  To  play  a  stroke  with 
English.  U.  S. 

Eng'lish-er  (-er),  n.  1.  An  Englishman. 

2.  One  who  translates  into  English. 

This  is  Alexander  Barclay,  the  Englisher  of  the  famous  “  Nar- 
renschiff  ”  of  Sebastian  Brandt.  Saintsburg. 

English  ism  (-Tz’m),  n.  1.  A  quality,  characteristic,  or 
mode  of  procedure  peculiar  to  the  English. 

2.  A  form  of  expression  peculiar  to  English  as  spoken  in 
England  ;  an  Anglicism. 

3.  Attachment  to  that  which  is  English. 

English  man  (-man),  n.  ;  pi.  -men  (-men).  A  native- 
born  or  a  naturalized  citizen  of  England. 

Eng'lish-ry  (-n),  n.  1.  State  or  fact  of  being  of  English 
birth.  Formerly  in  England  under  the  Norman  kings,  by  the 
so-called  law  of  Englishry,  if  a  person  was  slain  nnd  the  slayer 
was  not  produced  the  hundred  was  fined,  unless  the  kinsfolk  of 
the  murdered  man  came  forward  and  proved  him  to  be  of  Eng¬ 
lish  birth.  This  act  on  their  part  was  called  presentment  of 
Englishry.  and  they  were  said  to  present  his  Englishry.  7' he 
usage  was  abolished  by  14  Edw.  IIL  st.  1,  c.  4. 

2.  People  of  English  descent,  esp.  in  Ireland ;  also,  a 
quarter  inhabited  by  English.  Rare  or  Hist. 
en-glut'  (Sn-glQt'),  v.  t.\  en-glut'ted  ;  en-glut'ting.  [F. 
engloutir,  L.  ingluttire.  See  en-  ;  glut  to  swallow.]  Obs. 
or  Archaic.  1.  To  swallow  or  gulp  down. 

2.  [en--\-  glut.~]  To  glut.  “ Englutted  with  vanity.”  Ascham. 
en-gobe'  (Sn-gob'),  n.  [F.]  White  or  colored  slip  applied 
as  a  thin  coating  to  earthenware,  often  as  a  support  for  a 
second  glaze  or  enamel. 

en-gore' (Sn-gor' ;  201),  v.t.  To  gore  ;  lacerate;  also,  to 
infuriate.  Obs.  Spenser. 

en-gore',  v.  t.  [en-  -j-  gore  blood.]  To  make  bloody, 
en  gorge'  (8n-g6rj'),  v.  t.  ;  EN-GORGED'(-g6rjd') ;  en-gorg'- 
ing  (-gdr'jTng).  [F.  engorger  to  obstruct,  cram,  in  OF. 
also  to  devour,  gorge.  See  gorge,  n.]  1.  To  gorge  ;  glut. 

2.  To  swallow  with  greediness  ;  to  devour, 
en  gorge',  v.  i.  To  feed  with  eagerness  or  voracity, 
en  gorged'  (&n-g6rjd'),  p. p.  of  engorge.  Specif.:  p.  a.  Med. 
Filled  to  excess  with  blood  or  other  liquid  ;  congested, 
en-gorge'ment  (6n-g6rj'ment),  n.  [Cf.  F.  engorgement .] 

1.  Act  of  engorging  or  glutting. 

2.  Med.  An  overfullness  or  obstruction  of  the  vessels  in 
some  part  of  the  sj^stem  ;  congestion  ;  hyperaemia. 

3.  Metal.  The  clogging  of  a  blast  furnace, 
engorgement  colic.  Veter.  A  form  of  colic  in  the  horse, 

caused  by  the  ingestion  of  excessive  quantities  of  food, 


Diagram  showing  course  of  a  ball  with 
Direct  English  a  b  d  and  Reverse  Eng¬ 
lish  f  g  i  (arrows  show  direction  of  revo. 
lution) ;  e  h  <l,j  g  i  actual  Angles  ol  Re¬ 
flection  ;  e  b  c  (  =  a  b  e),j  g  h  (  —fgj) 
Angles  of  Refle  ction  (=  to  Angles  of  In¬ 
cidence)  of  ball  without  English. 


en-glad', -glad'den.y.t.  See  en-. 
englaime.  F  englkim. 

D  en  glan  t^'  (aN/glaN/ta/’),  a. 
[F.l  Her.  Bearing  acorns;  — 
saia  of  an  oak.  Obs.  [05.0 
en-glaym'ous.a.  Slimy ;  sticky.  | 
en'gle.  angel,  ingle. 
en-gleim',  v.  1.  [en-  -F  ME. 
gleimen ,  glaimen ,  to  smear,  or 
gleim,  glaim ,  a  sticky  sub¬ 


stance.)  To  set  fast,  as  with 
viscous  matter  ;  to  make  clam¬ 
my  or  sticky  ;  to  besmear  ;  to 
clog  :  also,  to  insnare.  Obs.— 
r.  i.  To  stick  fast;  to  settle.  Obs. 
Eng'li-fy  (Tij'glT-fT),  v.  t.  To 
m axe  English.  —  Eng'li-fFer 
(-fT/?r),w.  [a.  See  -able. I 

Eng'lish-a-ble  (Yij'glTsh-d-bT),  | 
Eng'lish-hood,  n.  See  -hood. 


Eng'li8h-ly.  adv.  of  English. 
Eng'lish-ness,  n.  See  -ness. 
Eng^lish-woman  (-wdbm'Vfn), 
n.;pl.  -WOMEN  (-wlm'tn  ;  -In). 
Few.  of  Englishman. 
en^glis-let  (Pij'glls-let).  n.  Her. 
=  in  escutcheon.  Cent.  Diet. 
en-glohe',  v.  t.  See  en-.  1  &  2. 
en-gloom',  v.  t.  See  en-,  2. 
en-glue',  v.  t.  [F.  engluer.  See 


en-  ;  glue.)  To  join  or  close 
fast  together,  as  with  glue.  Obs. 
en-glute',  v.  t.  [Cf.  en-  ;  glue, 
gluten.]  Alchemy.  To  smear 
over  or  seal,  as  with  slime.  Obs. 
en'glyn  (fn'glYn),  n.  [W.]  In 
Welsh  poetry,  a  stanza  (now  al¬ 
ways  a  quatrain)  of  a  certain 
metrical  structure.  Oxf •  E.  D. 
en-gold' ,  -gold'en,  v .  t.  See  en-. 


ale,  senate,  care,  Am,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofa;  eve,  event,  6nd,  recent,  maker,  Ice,  Ill;  old,  obey,  orb,  5dd,  s&ft,  cdnnect ;  use,  unite,  urn,  up,  circas,  menU; 

|J  Foreign  Word,  f  Obsolete  Variant  of.  -f  combined  with.  =  equals. 
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ENJOY 


too  rapid  eating,  or  the  failure  of  the  stomach  to  pass  the 
food  on  into  the  intestines.  It  is  accompanied  with  severe 
pain  and  in  some  cases  vomiting  and  rup-  v — 
ture  of  the  stomach,  and  is  often  fatal.  \ 
en-gouled'  (611-goold'),  a.  [F.  engoule,  p. 
p.  of  engouler  to  swallow  up  ;  en -  (L.  in) 

-f-  L.  gula  gullet.]  Her.  Partly  swal¬ 
lowed  ;  disappearing  in  the  jaws  of  any¬ 
thing  ;  as,  an  infant  engonled  by  a  serpent; 
said  also  of  an  ordinary,  when  its  two  ends 
seem  to  issue  from  the  mouths  of  lions,  or 
the  like  ;  as,  a  bend  engonled. 
an  graOG'  (en-griu'),  v.  /. ;  en-graced'  (-grast')  ;  en-grac'- 
ing  (-gras'Tng).  1.  To  bring  into  favor. 

2.  To  endue  with  grace. 

en-gra!l'(Sn-grs!if'),  v.  t.  ;  en-graffed' (-gr&ft');  en-graff'- 
ing.  [See  ingraft.]  1.  To  graft  ;  to  fix  deeply.  Obs. 

2.  To  beget.  Rare. 

en  graft'  (Sn-grift'),  v.  t.  To  graft  or  ingraft.  See  ingraft. 
en- grail'  (6n-gral'),  v.  t.  ;  EN-OR ailed' (-grald') ;  en-grail'- 
ing.  [F.  engrelerj]  1.  To  variegate  or  spot,  as  with  hail; 
also,  formerly,  to  roughen. 

A  caldron  new  engrailed  with  twenty  hue9.  Chapman. 

2.  Her.  To  indent  with  small  curves.  See  engrailed. 

3.  To  ornament,  esp.  with  a  pattern  indented  on  the  edge. 

4.  To  carve  in  intaglio.  Obs. 
en  grail',  v.  i.  To  form  an  edging  or  bor¬ 
der  ;  to  run  in  curved  or  indented  lines. 

en  grailed'  (8n-grald'),  p.  a.  Indented 
at  the  edge  with  small  concave  curves,  Engrailed, 
as  a  heraldic  bordure,  bend,  or  the  like,  or  bordered  by  a 
ring  of  dots,  or  engrailment,  as  a  coin, 
en-grail'ment  (-gral'ment),  n.  1.  The  ring  of  dots  round 
the  edge  of  a  coin,  medal,  etc. 

2.  Indentation  in  curved  lines. 

en  grain'  (5n-gran'),  v.  t. ;  en-grained'  (-grand') ;  en- 
orain'ing.  [ME.  engreynen  to  dye  scarlet,  OF.  cngraine , 
fr.  graine  seed,  kermes  ;  now  confused  with  E.  grain  tex¬ 
ture.  See  grain  a  dye.]  1.  =  ingrain,  to  dye  in  graiu, 
or  of  a  fast  color.  Obs.  or  R. 

2.  To  incorporate  with  the  grain  or  texture  of  anything  ; 
to  infuse  deeply.  See  ingrain. 

The  stain  hath  become  engrained  by  time.  Scott. 

3.  To  color  in  imitation  of  the  graiu  of  wood  ;  to  grain. 
See  grain,  v.  t.,  6. 

•en  grave'  (6n-grav'),  v.  t. ;  -graved'  (-gravd')  ;  -grav'ing 
(-grav'ing) ;  also,  p.  p.  -gra v'en  (-graven),  [en-  -f-  grave  to 
carve:  cf.  OF.  engraver.]  1.  To  carve  ;  sculpture.  Obs. 

2.  To  cut  in  ;  to  make  by  incision.  Obs. 

Full  many  wounds  in  hiB  corrupted  flesh 

He  did  engrave.  Spenser. 

3.  To  cut  with  a  graving  instrument  in  order  to  form  an 
inscription  or  pictorial  representation  either,  primarily, 
of  the  incised  lines,  spaces,  or  points  (as  in  copperplate  en¬ 
graving),  or,  in  an  extended  sense,  of  the  surface  left  in 
relief  (as  in  wood  engraving) ;  to  carve  figures,  letters,  or 
devices  upon  ;  to  mark  with  incisions. 

Like  ...  a  signet  shalt  thou  engrave  the  two  stones  with  the 
names  of  the  children  of  Israel.  Ex.  xxviii.  11. 

4.  To  form  by  means  of  incisions  upon  wood,  stone,  metal, 
or  the  like,  esp.  with  a  view  to  printing  ;  as,  to  engrave  a 
plate  for  a  bank  note  ;  to  engrave  an  inscription. 

6.  To  impress  deeply  ;  to  infix,  as  if  with  a  graver. 

Engrave  principles  in  men’s  minds.  Locke. 

•engraved'  (811-gravd'),  p.  p.  of  engrave.  Specif.  :  p.  a. 
Zool.  Having  the  surface  covered  with  irregular,  impressed 
lines. 

en  grav'or  (8n-grav'er),  n.  One  who  engraves ;  one  whose 
business  is  to  produce  engraved  work, 
engraver  beetle.  Any  of  numerous  small  bark  beetles 
ofthe  family  Scolytidse,  which  make  furrows  (often  sym¬ 
metrically  arranged  in  patterns  characteristic  of  the 
species)  in  the  wood  of  trees  just  under  the  bark, 
en- grav'ing  (Sn-grav'Tng),  n.  1.  The  act  or  art  of  pro¬ 
ducing  upon  hard  material  incised  or  (by  extension)  raised 
patterns,  characters,  lines,  and  the  like,  esp.  in  the  surface 
of  metal  plates  or  blocks  of  wood.  Engraving  is  used  for 
the  decoration  of  the  surface  itself,  as  in  silver  and  gold 
plate,  and  in  niello  work  :  also,  for  producing  an  original 
from  which  a  pattern  or  design  may  be  printed  on  paper. 
The  practice  of  metal  engraving  in  Europe  dates  from  the 
early  Renaissance,  but  wood  engraving  is  earlier,  and  it 
reached  great  elaboration  in  the  15th  century,  when  it  was 
comparatively  independent  of  the  designs  of  other  artists 
than  the  engravers,  as  in  the  works  of  Wohlgemuth,  Schon- 
gauer,  Diirer,  etc.  In  lithography  some  processes  involve 
more  or  less  engraving  of  the  stone.  For  various  processes, 
see  under  anaglyptographic,  anastatic,  aquatint,  chal¬ 
cography,  CRIBLE,  DRY  POINT,  ETCHING,  HELIOGRAVURE,  HELI- 
■OTYPY,  LINE,  LITHOGRAPHY,  MEZZOTINT,  PHOTO-ENGRAVING, 
PHOTO-INTAGLIO,  8TIPPLE,  XYLOGRAPHY. 

2.  That  which  is  engraved  ;  an  engraved  plate  or  block. 

3.  An  impression  from  an  engraving,  as  an  engraved  plate, 
block  of  wood,  or  other  material ;  a  print.  Engravings  or 
prints  taken  from  wood  blocks  are  usually  specifically 
called  woodcuts;  those  from  metal  plates  are  specifically 
called  etchings ,  mezzotints ,  etc.,  according  to  their  nature. 

Engraving ,  cut,  or  print.  These  terms  are  defined  in  the  law  to 
be  applied  only  to  pictorial  illustrations  or  works  connected  with 
the  fine  arts,  that  ia  to  say,  to  articles  sold  or  exchanged  for  their 
artistic  value.  U.  S.  Infonnation  Circular  on  Copyrights. 


en  gross'  (6n-gros'),  v.  t.  ;  en-grossed'  (-grost');  en-gross'- 
ing.  [F.  en-  (L.  izi)  -|-  gros  gross,  grosse,  n.,  an  engrossed 
document,  writing  in  large  letters  ;  cf.  OF.  engroissier  to 
make  thick,  large,  or  gross.  See  gross.]  1.  To  copy  or 
write  in  a  large  hand  ;  to  write  a  fair  copy  of,  formerly  in 
a  hand  used  in  formal  documents,  derived  from  the  court 
hand  and  nearly  illegible  to  all  but  experts,  now  usually  in 
distinct  and  legible  characters  ;  as,  statutes  are  engrossed 
when  they  have  been  read  and  acted  upon  a  sufficient 
number  of  times  to  be  ready  for  final  action.  Also,  Obs., 
to  inscribe  (the  name  of)  ;  to  include  in  a  list. 

Laws  that  may  be  engrossed  on  a  finger  nail.  De  Quincey. 

2.  To  purchase  either  the  whole  or  large  quantities  of 
(commodities),  so  as  to  control  the  market,  enhance  the 
price,  and  so  make  a  monopoly  profit  (which  was  a  crimi¬ 
nal  offense  at  common  law)  ;  also,  to  obtain  control  of  (the 
market)  in  this  way.  See  forestalling,  reorate,  v.  t.,  1. 

3.  Hence,  to  take  or  assume  to  the  exclusion  of  others  ;  to 
concentrate  in  one’s  possession ;  to  take  the  whole  of ; 
to  absorb  ;  as,  the  subject  engrossed  his  thoughts. 

The  Fugiwara  family  engrossed  the  power  of  the  state  during 
this  early  epoch.  li.  H.  Chamberlain. 

4.  To  make  gross,  thick,  or  large  ;  to  thicken  ;  to  increase 
in  bulk  or  quantity.  Obs. 

Waves  .  .  .  engrossed  with  mud.  Spenser. 

6-  To  amass.  Obs. 

To  engross  up  glorious  deeds  on  my  behalf.  Shak. 
Syn. —  Engage,  engulf,  exhaust,  monopolize.  See  absorb. 
en  grosg'ment  (8n-gros'ment),  n.  1.  Act  of  engrossing, 
or  state  of  being  engrossed. 

Engrossments  of  power  and  favor.  Swift. 

2.  That  which  has  been  engrossed,  as  an  instrument, 
en-gull'  (Sn-gftlf'),  v.  t.  ;  en-gulfed'  (-gulft') ;  en-gulf'ing. 
[en-  -j-  gulf :  cf.  OF.  engolfer.  Cf.  ingulf.]  To  swallow 
up  as  in  a  gulf ;  to  plunge  into  or  as  if  into  a  gulf. 

It  quite  engulfs  all  human  thought.  Young. 

Syn.  —  Swallow  up,  engross,  absorb, 
en  hdB'mo- spore  or  he'mo  spore  (gn-he'mo-spor  ;  -h8m'o- 
spor),  n.  [2d  en-  -}-  hxmo-  +  spore.~\  Med.  A  spore  of  the 
malarial  parasite  resulting  from  the  segmentation  of  the 
adult  amoebula.  They  are  small  round  or  oval  bodies  wdiich 
are  set  free  in  the  plasma  of  the  blood,  where  they  soon 
attack  and  enter  the  red  corpuscles, 
en  hance'  (gn-hans'),  v.  t.  ;  en-hanced'  (-h&nst') ;  en-hanc'- 
ing  (-hin'sTng).  [AF.  enhauncer,  enhaucer,  OF.  enhalcier , 
enhaucier  ;  en-  (L.  in)  -f-  haucier  to  lift,  raise  up,  from  an 
assumed  L.  altiare ,  fr.  L.  altus  high.  See  altitude  ;  cf. 
hawser.]  1.  To  raise  or  lift  up;  to  exalt.  Obs. 

Who,  naught  aghast,  his  mighty  hand  enhanced.  Spenser. 

2.  To  exalt,  as  in  rank  or  spirit ;  also,  to  extol.  Obs. 

3.  To  advance,  augment,  or  elevate;  to  heighten  ;  inten¬ 
sify  ;  to  make  greater,  as  in  value,  cost,  or  desirability  ; 
to  aggravate,  as  a  crime. 

The  reputation  of  ferocity  enhanced  the  value  of  their  services, 
in  making  them  feared  aB  well  as  hated.  Southey. 

Syn.  —  See  raise. 

en-hanoe',  v.  i.  To  be  raised  ;  to  grow  larger, 
en  hanced'  (Sn-hanst'),  p.  p.  of  enhance.  Specif.:  p.  a. 
Her.  Of  a  charge,  placed  higher  than 
is  usual ;  —  opposed  to  abased. 
enhanced  lines,  Physics  dr  Astron .,  lines  in 
a  metallic  spectrum  which  are  much 
brightened  on  passing  from  the  arc-pro¬ 
duced  spectrum  to  the  spark-produced 
spectrum. 

en  hance'ment  (8n-h4ns'm?nt),  n.  Act 
of  enhancing,  or  state  of  being  enhanced  ; 
augmentation  ;  aggravation, 
en  har  mon'ic  (Sn'har-mBn'Tk)  1  a.  [L.  Ben  diets,  En- 
en  har-mon'l-cal  (-m5n'T-kdl)  J  enhar -  hanced. 

monicus ,  Gr.  ivappoviKo;,  (vappovios,  fitting,  accordant  ; 
ev  in  -f-  appovia  harmony  :  cf.  F.  enharmonique 1.  Gr. 
Music.  Of  or  pertaining  to  that  one  of  the  three  kinds  of 
genus  or  scale  (diatonic,  chromatic,  enharmonic)  which 
employed  dieses,  or  quarter  tones. 

2.  Musio.  a  Pertaining  to  a  change  of  notes  to  the  eye 
where  a  keyed  instrument  can  mark  no  difference  to  the 
ear,  as  the  substitution  of  A|?  for  G£ ;  as,  an  enharmonic 
interval,  b  Pertaining  to  a  scale  of  perfect  intonation 
which  recognizes  all  the  notes  and  intervals  that  result 


from  the  exact  tuning  of  diatonic  scales  and  their  transpo¬ 
sition  into  other  keys. 


enharmonic  diesis,  a  Gr.  Musi 
step,  b  Modern  Music.  T1 
major  thirds  and  an  octave  (i 
one  in  which,  by  enharmoni- 
cally  altering  one  or  more 
notes  of  a  chord,  its  harmonic 
relation  is  changed  so  as  to 
induce  a  different  progres¬ 
sion  of  the  harmony.  —  e.  tet- 
rachord,  Gr.  Music ,  a  tetra- 
chord  of  the  intervals  quar¬ 
ter  step,  quarter  step,  major 
third;  as  E,  F[?,  F,  A,  —  F\? 
representing  a  quarter  tone, 
enharmonic,  n.  Music.  All 
enharmonic  note  or  chord  ; 
also,  pi.,  music  which  is  char¬ 
acterized  by  enharmonic  in¬ 
tervals. 


A  quarter  tone  or  quarter 
difference  between  three 
io  125 : 128).—  e.  modulation, 
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Enharmonic  Modulation. 
The  enharmonic  change  of 
Gb  in  chord  a  to  F£  (at  a") 
changes  its  tonality  from  the 
key  of  D|j,  of  which  b  is  the 
tonic,  to  that  of  G,  of  which 
1/  is  the  tonic. 


||  en/gou-d',  masc.,  en'gou -4e', 
fern,  (ax'goo-a'  ;  -gwa'),  a.  [F.] 
Infatuated. 

en  goue  ment',  en"gofiment' 

ax  goo'maN'),  n.  [FT]  Infatu¬ 
ation. 

||  en"gou"l£'.  -1 6t'  (ax'goo'la'), 
a.  [F.]  Her.  =  kxOOULed. 
•engr.  Ahbr.  Engraved, 
en-graff'ment,  n.  See  -ment. 
«n"graf-ta'tion  (Pn"graf-ta'- 
shun),  en-graft'ment,  n.  Act 
of  ingrafting  ;  ingraftment. 
en-gralnd'.  Engrained.  Ref.  Sp. 
en-grained',  p.  />.  3r j>.  a.  of  en¬ 
grain.  —  en-grain'ed-ly.  ad v. 
en-grain'er,  n.  One  who  en¬ 
grains. 

\\  en/  grand'  (H,n'  griiN').  [F.] 
Of  full  size  ;  life-size  or  larger  ; 
on  a  grand  or  large  scale  ;  in 

f;ross  ;  as  a  whole  ;  in  mass. 
en/  grande/  te-nue'  or  toi"- 
ette'  (a.\"  griiNd"  tP-nii'  or 
twa'IPt').  [F.]  In  full  dress, 
en-gran'dize,  r.  t.  [OF.  e.ngran- 
dir .]  To  muke  great  or  gran¬ 
diose. 

(|  en"  grand"  *ei"gnenr'  (ax' 


griiN"  sP'nyQr').  [F.]  As  a  great 
lord  ;  luxuriously- 
en-grap'ple,  v.t.  &  i.  To  grapple, 
en-grasp',  v.t.  To  grasp.  Rare. 
en-grate'.  f  inoratk.  r. 
En-grau'li-dae  (Pn-gro'lY-de), 
n.  pi.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  eyypavAis, 
-tSoT,  a  small  fish.]  Zool.  A 
family  of  small  fishes  related  to 
the  herrings,  which  is  composed 
of  the  anchovies.  En-grau'lis 
(-lls),  containing  the  common 
anchovy  (E.  ejicrasicholus)  of 
Europe',  is  the  typical  genus, 
en  grave'.  +  ingrave,  to  bury, 
en  grave',  v.  i.  To  be  adapted 
to  engraving. 

en-grave'ment.  n.  Act  of  en¬ 
graving,  or  state  of  being  en¬ 
graved  ;  also,  Rare,  engraved 
work  ;  an  engraving, 
en-grav'en  ( eh-grav'’n),  v.  t.  To 
engrave.  OoS.  [of  ENGRAVE. I 

en-grav'en  (-’n),  p.  p.  if  j>.  a. I 
en-grav'er-y  (-Pr-T),  n.  Art  or 
work  of  an  engraver.  Obs.  or  R. 
en-great'en,  v.  t.  To  make 
great.  Obs. 


en-green',  v  t.  See  en-,  2. 
engregge,  v.  t.  [OF.  engregier, 
from  (assumed)  LL.  ingremare; 
in  +  (assumed)  yrevis  heavy, 
for  L.  graris.)  To  aggravate  ; 
burden.  Obs. 
engrele;  +  engrail. 

||  en  gre  lure'  (aN"grP"lur'),  n. 
[F.]  =  footing,  11  a. 
en-greve'.  +  enorieve. 
en-grieve',  r.  f.  [OF .  engrrver, 
3d  pers-  pres,  engriere.]  To 
grieve  ;  to  make  grievous  ;  also, 
to  make  a  grievance  of.  Obs. 
en-grin',  v.  t.  [en-  +  grin 
snare.]  To  insnare.  Obs. 
en-groove'.  v.  t.  To  groove. 
en-groBs'ed-ly  (Pn-gros'Pd-lY), 
adv.  of  engrossed.  See  -ly. 
en-gross'er  (-Pr),  n.  One  who 
engrosses. 

en-gross'ing,  p.  pr.  4 •  vb.  n.  of 
engross.— engross  'ing-ly,ad  v . 

en-grosB'ing-nesB,  ». 
enguage.  *1*  engaoe. 
en-guard',  v.  t.  See  en-,  3. 
en  gulf' ment.  n.  See -ment. 
en-gulft'.  F.ngulfed.  Ret'.  Sp. 
en-gulph'.  Var.  of  engulf. 


en'gy-8cope  (Pn'jT-skdp),  n. 
[Gr.  eyyu?  near  -f  -scope.]  Op¬ 
tics.  A  microscope,  esp.  a  kind  of 
reflecting  microscope.  Obs.  or  R. 
I!  en"  ha'bilea'  gena'  (aN'-nti"- 
bel'  zhaN'L  [F.]  Like  able, 
expert,  or  clever  men. 
en  hab'it  inhabit. 
En-had'dah  (Pn-hRd'd).  Rib. 
en-hjem'a-to-Bpore".  or  en-hem'- 
(Pn-hem'd-to-BpOr"  ;Pn-he'ma-), 
n.  Med.  =  ENII  ASMOSI'OKE. 

En-hak'ko-re  (-httk'fi-re).  Bib. 
en-ha'lo,  v.  t.  .To  surround 
with  a  halo. 

en-halso',  v  t.  [cn-  -f  halse  to 
salute.]  To  salute  by  clasping 
round  the  neck.  Obs. 
en-ham'per.  r.  t.  See  en-,  3. 
en-hane'er  (Pn-hAn'sPr),  n.  One 
that  enhances. 

en-hap'py,  t.  To  make  hap¬ 
py  or  successful.  Obs. 

en-har'bor,  en-har'bour,  v.  t. 
To  harbor  in  ;  to  harbor.  Obs. 
en-hard',  en-h&rd'en.  en-har'- 
dy,  v.  t.  To  make  hard  or  hardy. 
Obs. 


en  heart'en  (5n-har't’n),  v.  t.  Also,  Rare,  enheart-  To 
give  heart  to  ;  to  fill  with  courage  ;  to  embolden, 
en-hun'ger  (Sn-huq'ger),  v.  t.  To  make  hungry. 

Those  animal  passions  which  vice  had  .  .  .  enhunyered  to  feed 
on  innocence  and  life.  J.  Martineau. 

en  by'dxlte  (8u-hi'drit),  n.  [See  enhydrous.]  Min.  A 
mineral  containing  occluded  water. — en  hy-drlt'ic  (8u'- 
ld-drlt'Tk),  a. 

en  by 'dr  03  (5n-ln'dr5s),  n.  [NL.  See  enhydrous.]  Min. 
A  nodule  of  chalcedony  containing  water, 
en  by 'drous  (  drus),  a.  [Gr.  ewSpos  ;  ev  in-f-v5a>p  water.] 
Min.  Having  water  within;  containing  fluid  drops;  — 
said  of  certain  crystals. 

en-by'po-sta'sl-a  (Sn-ln'po-sta'shT-d ;  -sT-d),  n.  [Ni. 
See  2d  en-  ;  hypostasis.]  Theol.  The  quality  of  having  no 
independent  personality,  but  one  dependent  upon  a  divine 
nature  —  en  hy  po  Btat'ic  (-stXt'Ik),  a. 
en  hy  pos'ta  tize  (Sn'hi-pQs'td-tiz),  v.  t.  To  incorporate 
into  the  divine  personality  ;  —  6aid  of  Christ’s  humanity. 
E'nid  (e'uTd),  n.  In  Arthurian  legend,  the  unjustly  sus¬ 
pected  but  faithful  and  patient  wife  of  Geraint.  Her  story 
is  told  in  the  “  Mabinogion,”  and  in  Tennyson’s  “  Idylls 
of  the  King.” 

e-nig'ma  (e-nTg'md),  n.  ;  pi.  -mas  (-mdz).  [L.  aenigma, 
Gr.  aluiypa,  fr.  aiviatTearOai  to  speak  darkly,  fr.  au-o?  tale, 
fable.]  1.  An  obscure  or  inexplicable  saying  ;  a  riddle  ;  a 
statement,  figure,  or  the  like,  the  hidden  meaning  of  which 
is  to  be  discovered  or  guessed. 

A  custom  was  among  the  ancients  of  proposing  an  enigma  at 
festivals.  Pope. 

2-  Auything  inexplicable  ;  a  puzzle. 

Syn.  — Enigma,  riddle, conundrum.  An  enigma  hides  its 
meaning  under  obscure  or  ambiguous  allusions  ;  a  riddle 
commonly  involves  paradoxical  or  contradictory  state¬ 
ments,  and  is  definitely  proposed  to  be  guessed  ;  a  conun¬ 
drum  is  properly  a  riddle  depending  upon  a  play  upon 
words.  Fig.,  enigma  suggests  something  which  is  inscru¬ 
table  or  inexplicable;  riddle,  something  which  mystifies 
or  puzzles,  esp.  by  its  contradictions;  conundrum,  (often) 
a  puzzle  which  is  scarcely  worth  the  guessing  ;  as,  As  to 
Spain,  it  certainly  has  been,  and  long  will  be,  an  enigma  ” 
(Burke) ;  “  Man  .  .  .  the  glory,  jest,  and  riddle  of  the 
world  !  ”  (Pope) ;  metaphysical  conundrums.  See  puzzle, 
equivocal. 

e  nig  mat'ic  (e'nTg-mSt'Tk  ;  en'Tg- ;  277)  )  a.  [Cf.  F.  enig- 
e'nig-mat'i-cal  (e"nTg-m5t'T-kal ;  8n"Tg-)  )  matique,  L. 
aenigmaticus.~\  Relating  to,  or  resembling,  an  enigma  ; 
inexplicable  ;  darkly  expressed  ;  obscure  ;  puzzling.  — 

e  nig  mat'i-cal-ly,  adv.  —  e  nig^ ^mat'i-cal-ness,  n. 

Syn.  —  See  equivocal. 

enigmatical  canon,  in  old  music,  a  canon  in  which  the  en¬ 
trances  of  the  successive  parts  were  indicated  by  mono¬ 
grams,  symbols,  or  other  cabalistic  devices, 
e-nig'ma- tist  (e-uTg'ma-tTst),  n.  [L.  aenigmatista ,  Gr. 
ai.i'LypaTLfjTrpi.l  One  who  makes,  or  talks  in,  enigmas, 
e-nlg'ma-tlze  (-tiz),  v.  i. ;  e-nig'ma-tized  (-tizd) ;  e-nig'- 
ma-tiz^ng  (-tiz'Tng).  To  make,  or  talk  in,  enigmas;  to 
deal  in  riddles.  —  v.  t.  To  make  enigmatic.  —  e-nig'ma- 
tl  za'tion  (-tT-za'shdn;  -tl-),  n.  R. 
e-nig  ma-tog'ra-phy  (-t5g'rd-fT),  n.  [Gr.  alnypa,  aivL- 
yparos,  an  enigma  -f-  -graphy.~\  The  art  of  making  or  of 
solving  enigmas.  —  e-nig  ma  tog'ra-pber  (-fer),  n. 
en  isle'  (8u-il'),  v.  t.  ;  -isled'  (-lid') ;  -isl'ino  (-il'Tng).  To 
place  alone  or  apart,  as  on  an  island  ;  also,  to  make  an 
island  of. 

en  jamb'ment  (Sn-j5mb'm£nt),  n.  Also  en-Jambe'ment. 

[F.  enjambement ,  fr.  enjamber  to  stride,  encroach.] 
Pros.  Continuation  of  the  sense  in  a  phrase  beyond  the 
end  of  a  verse  or  couplet ;  the  running  over  of  a  sentence 
from  one  line  into  another,  so  that  closely  related  words 
fall  in  different  lines. 

lie  [Milton]  described  also  the  special  character  of  his  verse 
in  saying  that  “  true  musical  delight  .  .  .  consists  only  in  apt 
numbers,  fit  quantity  of  syllables,  and  the  sense  variously  drawn 
out  from  one  verse  into  another,’’  —  that  is,  by  enjambment. 

R.M.Alden. 

en  join',  v.  t.  ;  en-joined'  (-joind') ;  en-join'ing.  [F.  en- 
joindre ,  L.  injungere  to  join  into,  charge,  enjoin  ;  in  -\-jxm- 
gere  to  join.  See  join  ;  cf.  injunction.]  1.  To  lay  upon, 
as  an  order  or  command  ;  to  give  an  injunction  to  ;  to  ad¬ 
monish  or  direct  with  authority  ;  to  order  ;  charge;  —  used 
with  on,  upon,  or  formerly  to,  before  the  person  enjoined. 

I  am  enjoined  by  oath  to  observe  three  things.  Shak. 
2.  To  forbid;  prohibit;  as,hewa8<?7yVm^/ from  her  presence. 

3-  Law.  To  prohibit  or  restrain  by  a  judicial  order  or  de¬ 
cree  ;  to  put  an  injunction  on. 

Syn.  —  See  command. 

en  join'  (Sn-join'),  v.  t.  To  join  or  unite.  Obs. 
en  joy'  (Sn-joi'),  v.  t. ;  en-joyed'  (-joid') ;  en-joy'ing. 
[OF.  enjoir  to  enjoy  ;  en-  (L.  in)  +  j°ir  t0  eilj°y»  Y.jouir, 
L.  gaudere.  See  joy  ;  cf.  rejoice.]  1.  To  take  pleasure  or 
satisfaction  in  the  possession  or  experience  of  ;  to  feel  or 
perceive  with  pleasure;  as,  to  enjoy  conversation. 

2.  To  have,  possess,  and  use  with  satisfaction  ;  to  occupy 
or  have  the  benefit  of,  as  a  good  or  profitable  thing,  or 
as  something  desirable.  Sometimes,  improperly,  used  of 
something  not  enjoyable  or  advantageous  :  as,  he  enjoys 
poor  health. 

That  the  children  of  Israel  may  enjoy  every  man  the  inherit¬ 
ance  of  his  fathers.  Rum.  xxxvi.  8. 

To  enjoy  the  pleasures  of  sin  for  a  season.  Heb.  xi.  2.5. 


en"har-mon'i-cal-ly,  adv.  of  en¬ 
harmonic.  See -ly. 
en-har'ness,  v.  t.  [en-  +  har¬ 
ness:  cf.  K.  enharnacher.]  To 
equip  with  harness.  Obs. 
En-ha'sor  (Cn-hu's8r).  D.  Bib. 
en  haste',  r.  t.  [OF.  enhaster.] 
To  hasten.  Obs. 
enhauncen.  *1*  enhance. 
enhaunse.  *1*  enhance. 
en-haunt',  r.  t.  JOF.  enhanter 
to  frequent.]  To  exercise  or 
practice  :  also,  to  frequent.  Obs. 

I  en"  haufc'  (iiN"  o').  [F.]  On 
high  ;  above, 
enhawse.  +  enhance. 
en-haz'ard,  v.t.  To  hazard.  Obs. 
En-ha'zor  (tfn-ha'zhr).  Bib. 
en  hearBe'.  Var.  of  inhearse. 
en  hedge',  v.  t.  See  en-,  3. 
en-herd',  v.  i.  [OF.  enerdre ,  en- 
herdre.  Cf.  inhere.]  To  as¬ 
sent  or  adhere.  Ohs.  Scot. 
en-her'It,  en-her'it-age,  en-her '- 
it-ance.  Vars.  of  inherit,  etc. 
en-high',  v.  t.  To  exalt.  Obs. 
enhonged.  Obs.  p.p.  of  an  ha  no. 
en-hor'ror,  v.  t  To  horrify. 
en-hort',n.f.  [OF.enAorfe/*, enor- 


ter,  L.  inhortari.  Cf.  exhort.] 
To  encourage  ;  exhort.  Obs. 
en-house'  (en-houz'),  r.  t.  To 
settle  as  in  a  house.  Obs. 
en-huile',  v.  t.  [OF.  enhuilier .] 
To  put  oil  on  ;  to  anoint.  Obs. 
en-huak'.  v.  t.  See  en-,  1. 
En'hy-dria  (6n'hY-drYs),  n.  [Gr. 
ewbpis  otter.]  Syn.  of  Latax. 
eni.  any. 

En'if  (Sn'If),  n.  [Ar.  al  anf 
the  nose.]  Astron.  See  star. 
e-nigma-tol'o-gy  ($-nIg"ma- 
t51'o-jT),  n.  Emgmatography. 
enimie.  +  enemy. 
e-nite',  v.  i.  [L.  eniti.]  To 
strive  ;  endeavor.  Obs. 
eninn.  +  enjoin. 
en-jail',  v.  t.  [Cf.  OF.  engaio- 
ler,  enjaioler.]  To  jail.  Rare. 
en-jambed'  (Pn-jttmbd'),  a. 
Characterized  by  enjambment. 
en-Jeop'ard  (?n-jep'ard),  en- 
Jeop'ard  y  (-dr-dT),  r.  t.  [en-  -f 
jeopard.)  To  jeopardize, 
en  jew'el,  r.  t.  To  bejewel. 
en-ioin'er,  n.  One  who  enjoins, 
en-joln'ment,  n.  See  -ment. 


food,  foot ;  out,  oil ;  chair  ;  go  ;  sing,  iqk  ;  then,  thin ;  nature,  verdure  (250) ;  K  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144) ;  boN  ;  yet ;  zh  =  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to§§  in  Guide. 
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3.  To  have  sexual  intercourse  with. 

4.  To  make  joyous  or  happy.  Obs. 

to  enjoy  one’s  self,  to  feel  pleasure ;  to  be  happy. 
en-Joy'  (Su-joi'),  v.  i.  To  take  satisfaction ;  to  be  happy. 
Rmc. 

on  Joy'ment  (-m£nt),  n.  1.  Action  or  state  of  enjoying 
anything  ;  the  deriving  of  pleasure  or  satisfaction,  as  in 
the  possession  of  anything  ;  possession  and  use. 

The  right  of  enjoyment  implies  rights  of  user,  and  of  acquiring 
the  fruits  or  increase  of  the  thing,  as  timber,  the  young  of  cattle, 
or  soil  added  to  an  estate  by  alluvion.  The  right  is  limited  only 
by  the  rights  of  the  state  or  of  other  individuals.  T.  E.  Holland. 

2.  That  which  gives  pleasure  or  keen  satisfaction. 

The  hope  of  everlasting  enjoyments.  Glanvill. 
Syri.  —  Satisfaction,  gratification,  fruition,  happiness, 
felicity,  delight.  See  pleasure. 

en  ker'chie!  (6u-kffr'chTf),  v.  t. ;  en-ker'chiefed  (-chTft) ; 
en-ker'chief-ing.  To  bind  with  a  kerchief ;  drape  ;  hood. 

That  soft,  enker chief ed  hair.  M.  Arnold. 

en-kln'dle  (en-kTn'd’l),  v.  t. ;  en-kin'dled  (-d’ld) ;  en- 
kin'dling  (-kln'dlTng).  To  kindle,  lit.  or  fig. 

To  enkindle  the  enthusiasm  of  an  artist.  Talfourd. 
en  kin 'die.  v.  i.  To  take  fire ;  to  flame. 

©n-lac©'  (Sn-las'),  v.  t.  [F.  enlacer.  See  en-  ;  lace.] 

1.  To  bind,  encircle,  or  cover,  with  lace  ;  to  lace ;  encir¬ 
cle  ;  enfold. 

Ropes  of  pearl  her  neck  and  breast  enlace.  P.  Fletcher. 

2.  To  entangle  ;  to  entwine. 

en  lard'  (Sn-lard'),  v.  t.  [en-  -f-  lard :  cf .  OF.  enlarder  to 
put  on  the  spit.]  1.  To  cover  or  dress  with  lard  or  grease. 
2.  To  interlard.  Obs. 

enlarge'  (Sn-larj'),  v.  t.  ;  en-larged'  (-larjd') ;  en-larg'ing 
(-lar'jing).  [OF.  enlargier ;  en-  (L.  in)  +  F.  large  wide. 
See  large.]  1.  To  make  larger;  to  increase  in  quantity 
or  dimensions ;  to  extend  in  limits ;  to  magnify  ;  as,  the 
body  is  enlarged  by  nutrition ;  to  enlarge  one’s  house ; 
also,  to  reproduce  in  larger  form  ;  as,  to  enlarge  a  picture. 

2.  To  increase  the  capacity  of;  to  expand;  to  give  free 
scope  or  greater  scope  to  ;  also,  to  dilate,  as  with  joy,  affec¬ 
tion,  and  the  like  ;  as,  knowledge  enlarges  the  mind. 

3.  To  set  at  large  ;  to  set  free,  as  a  captive.  Archaic. 

4.  Laic,  a  To  extend  (the  time  for  an  action  or  proceed¬ 
ing)  ;  also,  to  extend  the  time  limit  of  (a  lease,  order, 
rule,  etc.),  b  To  increase  the  scope  of  (an  estate)  ;  — 
usually  said  of  a  release  which  operates  to  convert  a  life 
interest  or  an  estate  for  years  into  a  fee. 

5.  To  set  forth  or  expatiate  upon.  Obs. 

6.  To  endow  ;  to  grant  or  bestow.  Obs. 

Sy n.  —  Extend, expand,  spread, amplify,  augment,  magni¬ 
fy.  See  increase. 

to  enlarge  one’s  self,  a  To  increase,  as  in  bulk,  extent,  or 
scope,  b  To  give  free  vent  to  speech  ;  to  spread  out  dis¬ 
course.  “They  enlarged  themselves  on  this  subject.” 
Clarendon.  — to  e.  the  heart,  to  make  one  have  greater  ca¬ 
pacity  for  sympathy,  affection,  gratitude,  charity,  etc. 
en  large',  v.  i.  1.  To  grow  large  or  larger  ;  to  be  further 
extended ;  to  expand. 

2.  To  speak  or  write  at  length  ;  to  be  diffuse  in  speaking 
or  writing  ;  to  expatiate  ;  dilate  ;  also,  to  exaggerate. 

To  enlarge  upon  this  theme.  M.  Arnold. 

3.  Naut.  To  get  more  astern  ;  to  draw  aft ;  —  said  of  the 
wind.  Obs.  or  R. 

en  large'ment  (-ment),  n.  1.  Act  or  instance  of  enlarg¬ 
ing,  or  state  of  being  enlarged  ;  specif.  :  a  Increase  in  bulk 
or  extent  ;  augmentation  ;  expansion,  b  Expansion  or 
intensification  of  mental  powers  ;  increase  or  breadth,  as 
of  knowledge  or  sympathies,  c  A  setting  at  large  ;  release 
from  confinement,  servitude,  or  distress  ;  liberty. 

Give  enlargement  to  the  swain.  Shak. 

d  Diffusiveness  or  expatiation  in  discourse  ;  amplification, 
as  by  copious  illustration  or  detailed  description. 

An  enlargement  upon  the  vices  and  corruptions.  Clarendon. 
e  Freedom  from  constraint,  as  in  prayer.  Archaic. 

2.  That  which  enlarges  or  is  enlarged  ;  specif.  :  a  A  right 
or  privilege.  Obs.  b  Something  added,  c  Photog.  An 
enlarged  picture. 

en-larg'ing  (Sn-lar'jTng),  p.  pr.  tt*  rb.  n.  of  enlarge.  — 
en-larg'illg-ly,  adv.  —  enlarging  hammer,  a  goldbeater’s 
hammer  with  a  large  slightly  convex  face, 
en-light'en  (Sn-lit'’n),  v.  t. ;  en-light'ened  (-’nd) ;  kn- 
light'en-ing.  [en-  -f-  lighten:  cf.  AS.  inlihtan.  Cf .enlight.] 
1.  To  supply  with  light ;  to  light ;  illuminate.  Archaic. 

His  lightnings  enlightened  the  world.  Ps.  xcvii.  4. 


2.  To  make  to  shine  or  give  light;  to  light;  to  enkindle.  Obs. 

3.  To  shed  the  light  of  truth  and  knowledge  upon  ;  to  fur¬ 
nish  with  increase  of  knowledge  ;  to  instruct ;  also,  to  sup¬ 
ply  with  spiritual  light ;  to  give  insight  to. 

Conscience  enlightened  by  the  Word  and  Spirit  of  God.  Trench. 
Syn.  —  See  illuminate. 

en-light'en -ment  (8n-lit'’n-ment),  n.  1.  Act  of  enlight¬ 
ening,  or  state  of  being  eulighteued. 

2.  [cap.]  =  Aufklarung. 

en  link'  (gn-lTi)k'),  v.  t. ;  -linked'  (-liqkt') ;  -link'ing.  To 
chain  together  ;  to  connect  as  by  links.  —  en  link'ment,  n. 
Rare. 

en-list'  (Sn-lTst'),  v.  1. ;  en-list'ed  ;  en-list'ing.  1.  To 
enter  on  a  list ;  to  enroll ;  to  register. 

2.  To  engage  for  military  or  naval  service. 

3.  To  secure  the  support  and  aid  of  ;  to  employ  in  advanc¬ 
ing  some  interest ;  as,  to  enlist  one  in  a  good  cause. 

en  list',  v.  i.  1.  To  enroll  and  bind  one’s  self  for  military 
or  naval  service  ;  as,  to  enlist  in  the  army  for  the  war. 

2.  To  enter  heartily  into  a  cause,  as  if  enrolled, 
en-list'ed,  p.  a.  Mil.  Enrolled  for  service  in  the  army  or 
navy.  — enlisted  man.  a  private  soldier,  seaman,  or  marine, 
or  noncommissioned  officer,  as  distinguished  from  a  war¬ 
rant  or  commissioned  officer,  the  latter  two  not  being 
technically  enlisted. 

en-list'ment  (6n-list'meiit),  n.  1.  Act  of  enlisting  ;  state 
of  being  enlisted. 

2.  The  writing  by  which  an  enlisted  man  is  bound, 
en-liv'en  (5n-llv'’n),  v.  t. ;  en-liv'ened  (-’nd) ;  en-liv'en- 
ing  (-’n-Tug).  [en-  -f-  live ,  a.,  or  life ,  n.]  1.  To  give  life, 

action,  or  motion  to  ;  to  make  vigorous  or  active  ;  to  excite  ; 
quicken  ;  as,  fresh  fuel  enlivens  a  fire. 

2.  To  give  spirit  or  vivacity  to ;  to  make  sprightly,  gay,  or 
cheerful ;  to  animate  ;  as,  enlivening  strains  of  music. 
Syn.— Animate,  rouse,  inspire,  cheer,  encourage,  comfort, 
exhilarate,  inspirit,  invigorate. 
en-mcsh'(Sn-mgsh'),  v.  t.;  EN-MESHED'(-mgsht');  en-mesh'- 
ing.  [en-  -j-  mesh.]  To  catch  or  entangle  in  or  as  in  meshes. 
—  en  mesh'ment  (-rngnt),  n. 

My  doubts  enmesh  me  if  I  try.  Lowell. 

en'mi-ty  (Sn'ml-tT),  n.  ;  pi.  -ties  (-tTz).  [ME.  enemyte ,  fr. 
OF.  enemistie,  enemiste.  See  enemy;  cf.  amity.]  1.  Qual¬ 
ity  or  state  of  being  hostile ;  unfriendly  disposition  ;  hatred 
or  ill  will. 

No  ground  of  enmity  between  us  known.  Milton. 
2.  Something  baneful  or  prejudicial.  Obs. 

Syn.  — Rancor,  hatred,  aversion,  antipathy,  repugnance, 
animosity,  ill  will,  malice,  malevolence.  See  hostility. 
en'ne-a-  (Sn'e-d-).  Combining  form  from  Gr.  ivyea,  nine. 
en'ne-ad  (en'e-£d),  n.  [Gr.  eVpeds,  -6.6 os,  fr.  fma  nine.] 
The  number  nine  or  a  group  of  nine. 

the  Enneads,  the  title  given  to  the  works  of  the  Neoplatonist 
Plotinus,  published  by  his  pupil  Porphyry :  —  so  called  be¬ 
cause  each  of  the  six  books  contains  nine  chapters, 
en'ne-ad'ic  (-Sd'Tk),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  an  ennead. 
en/ne-a-e  ter'ic  (gn^-ri-e-tgr'Tk),  a.  Also  enne-a-ter'ic 
(Sn'e-a-tgr'Tk).  [ennea-  -J-  Gr.  ctos  year  ;  cf.  Gr.  rpieVrjpo? 
three  years  old,  triennial.]  Class.  Antiq.  Recurring  every 
ninth  year  (counting  the  year  of  the  previous  occurrence 
as  the  first) ;  occurring  once  in  eight  years, 
en'ne-a-gon  (Sn'e-d-g5n),  n.  [ennea-  -j-  Gr.  yuria  angle.] 
Geom.  A  (plane)  polygon  with  nine  angles  and  therefore 
nine  sides  ;  anonagon.  —  en  ne-ag'o  nal  (-Sg'6-nfil),  a. 
en/ne-a-he'dral  (-a-he'dr&l),  a.  [ennea-  -J-  Gr.  eSpa  side.] 
Geom.  Having  nine  faces. 

en  ne-a-he'drl  a  (-he'drT-a)  )  n.  Geom.  A  polyhedron  hav¬ 
en  ne-a-he'dron  (-he'drtfn)  J  ing  nine  faces. 

En-ne'a-pla  (S-ne'd-pld),  n.  Etymologically  a  pi.,  but  used 
as  zsing.  [NL. ;  ennea-  -J-  -pi a,  as  in  Hexa/?Za.]  A  portion 
of  Origen’s  polyglot  in  which  nine  texts  and  versions  of  the 
Hebrew  Scriptures  were  placed  side  by  side.  Cf.  Hexapla. 
en  ne  at'ic  (Sn'e-St'Tk)  j  a.  [Gr.  kuvea  nine.]  Occurring 
en'ne-at'i-cal  (-T-kdl)  (  once  in  every  nine  times,  days, 
years,  etc. ;  every  ninth.  —  enneatical  day,  every  ninth  day 
of  a  disease.  —  a.  year,  every  ninth  year  of  a  man’s  life, 
en-no'ble  (6-no'b'l  ;  gn-no'-),  v.  t.  ;  en-no'bled  (-b’ld) ;  en- 
no'bling  (-blTng).  [en-  -f-  noble:  cf.  F.  ennoblir.]  1.  To 
make  noble  ;  to  elevate  in  degree  or  excellence ;  to  dignify. 
What  can  ennoble  sots,  or  slaves,  or  cowards  ?  Pope. 

2.  To  raise  to  the  rank  of  nobility. 

3.  To  make  noted  or  conspicuous.  Obs. 

Syn.  —  Raise,  dignify,  exalt,  elevate,  aggrandize. 


en'nul'  (aN'nwe';  aq-nwe' :  see  note  below ),  n.  [F.,  fr. 
L.  in  odio  in  liatred.  See  annoy.]  A  feeling  of  weariness 
and  dissatisfaction  ;  languor  of  spirits,  arising  from  satiety 
or  want  of  interest ;  tedium. 

'Phe  moment  we  indulge  our  affections,  the  earth  is  metamor¬ 
phosed  ;  .  .  .  ull  tragedies  all  ennuis  vanish.  Emerson. 

Although  ennui  has  long  been  used  in  English,  it  has 
not  been  naturalized  in  pronunciation,  but  the  plural  (see 
citation),  which  is  rare,  may  be  pron’d  with  sounded  “  s  ”. 
Syn.  — See  tedium. 

en-nui'  (aq-nwe'),  v.  t. ;  en-nuied'  (-nwed') ;  en-nuy'ing 
(-nwe'ing).  [Cf.  F.  ennnyer.]  To  afflict  with  ennui ;  to 
bore  ;  —  chiefly  in  p.p. 

II  ennuy'6' (aN'nwe'ya'),  masc .,  Hennu'yee'  (-ya'),/<wn., 
a.  [F.,  p.  p.  of  ennuyer.  See  ennui.]  Affected  with  ennui. 

lie  .  .  .  seemed  ennuyd  to  the  very  death.  Poe. 

II  ennuy'6'  (-ya'),  masc.,  ||  en  nuy  do'  (-ya'),  fern .,  n.;  pi. 
-yes,  -yees  (F.  -ya').  [F.]  One  affected  with  ennui, 
-e'nol  (-e'uol ;  -n51).  [-ene  -J — 1st  -ol.]  Org.  t  hem.  A 
suffix  (also  used  adjectively)  used  in  naming  certain  unsat¬ 
urated  alcohols.  —  enol  form,  a  compound  containing  the 
grouping  C  :  C(OH)-,  which  passes  more  or  less  readily  into 
the  grouping  -CH  CO-,  the  compound  being  thus  converted 
from  an  unsaturated  alcohol  into  a  ketone, 
en-om'o-tarch  (Sn-om'6-tark),  n.  [Gr.  enopo'dpx^.  See 
enomoty.]  Gr.  Antiq.  The  commander  of  an  enomoty. 
en-om'o  ty  (-tT),  n.  [Gr.  eyioporia,  fr.  (Vco/aaro?  sworn  ;  cv 
in  -j-  o/xvvvaL  to  swear.]  Gr.  Antiq.  A  band  of  sworn  sol¬ 
diers  ;  a  division  of  the  Spartan  army  ranging  from  twenty- 
five  to  thirty-six  men,  bound  together  by  oath, 
enoph-thal'mus  (Sn'Of-thSl'mtta),  enopk-thal'mos  (eu'- 
5f-th&l'm5s),  n.  [NL. ;  Gr.  ev  in  -j-  oc/n-aA/aov  eye.]  Med. 
A  sinking  of  the  eyeball  into  the  orbital  cavity, 
e-norm'  (e-u6rm'),  a.  [Cf.  F.  inorme.  See  enormous.] 

1.  Abnormal ;  extraordinary.  Obs. 

2.  Enormous;  monstrous.  Obs.  or  Archaic. 

3-  Specif.  :  Scots  Law.  Legally  excessive  ;  of  the  nature 
of  a  legal  enormity  ;  —  used  of  an  injury  sustained  by  one 
by  reason  of  being  party  to  a  contract  or  deed. 

That  the  minor  is  hurt  or  lesed  by  the  deed  to  an  enorm,  i.  e., 
a  not  inconsiderable  degree.  Erskine's  Principles. 

e-nor'mi-ty  (e-n6r'mI-tT),  n.  ;  pi.  -ties  (-tTz).  [L.  enormi- 
tas ,  fr.  enormis  enormous  :  cf.  F.  enormite.  See  enormous.] 

1.  State  or  quality  of  exceeding  a  measure  or  rule,  or  of 
being  immoderate,  monstrous,  or  outrageous.  ' 

The  enormity  of  hie  learned  acquisitions.  De  Quincey. 

2.  That  which  is  enormous  ;  esp.,  an  exceeding  offeiiBe 
against  order,  right,  or  decency  ;  an  atrocious  crime  ;  fla¬ 
gitious  villainy  ;  an  atrocity. 

These  clamorous  enormities  which  are  grown  too  big  and 
strong  for  law  or  shame.  South. 

3.  Abnormality;  something  abnormal  or  eccentric.  Obs. 

4.  Hugeness  ;  immensity.  Obs.  or  R. 

Syn.  —  Enormity,  enormousness.  Enormity  applies  to 
abnormal  or  monstrous  wickedness ;  enormousness,  to 
vast  or  excessive  size  or  amount ;  as,  the  enormities  of 
which  Caligula  was  guilty  ;  the  enormousness  of  the  cost 
of  war.  See  enormous. 

e-nor'mous  (-nms),  a.  [L.  enormis  enormous,  out  of  rule ; 
e  out  -j-  norma  rule  :  cf.  F.  enorme.  See  normal.]  1.  Ex¬ 
ceeding  the  usual  rule,  norm,  or  measure  ;  out  of  due 
proportion  ;  inordinate  ;  abnormal ;  monstrous. 

W allowing  unwieldy,  enormous  in  their  gait.  Milton. 

2.  Greatly  exceeding  the  usual  size,  number,  or  degree; 
huge  ;  immense  ;  as,  enormous  rocks  or  mountains  ;  enor¬ 
mous  wealth  ;  enormous  flocks  of  sheep. 

3.  Exceedingly  wicked  ;  monstrous.  Now  Rare. 

That  detestable  profession  of  a  life  so  enormous.  Balt. 
Syn.  —  Monstrous,  prodigious,  stupendous,  gigantic,  co¬ 
lossal,  boundless,  measureless,  excessive.  —  Enormous,  im¬ 
mense,  huge,  vast.  That  is  enormous  which  is  excessive, 
abnormal,  or  inordinate  in  size  or  degree  ;  that  is  immense 
which  exceeds  ordinary  measurements  or  standards ;  as, 
a  man  of  enormous  strength,  enormous  wickedness  ;  an  im¬ 
mense  expenditure,  the  immense  height  of  the  tower.  Huge 
commonly  suggests  bulk  ;  vast,  extent ;  but  the  distinc¬ 
tion  does  not  always  hold  ;  as,  the  huge  mass  of  the  earth, 
the  vast  expanse  of  the  sky ;  cf.  huge  enjoyment,  vast  num¬ 
bers.  See  enormity,  monstrous,  great. 
e  nor'moU8-neS8,  n.  State  of  being  enormous. 

Syn.  —  See  enormity. 

en-or'tho-trope  (€n-6r'tho-trop),  n.  [2d  en — |-  ortho-  -f- 
-trope.]  An  optical  toy  consisting  of  a  card  with  confused 
or  imperfect  figures  which  form  to  the  eye  regular  figures 
when  the  card  is  rapidly  revolved.  See  thaumatrope. 


en-Joy',  n.  Enjoyment.  Obs. 
en-Joy'a-ble  (en-joi'a-b’l),  a. 
See  -able.  —  enjoy 'a-ble-neis, 
n.  —  en-joy'a-bly,  adv. 
en-Joyd.  Enjoyed.  Ref.  Sp. 
en-joy'er,  n.  One  who  enjoys, 
enjoy 'ing,  p.  pr.  Sr  rb.  n.  of  en¬ 
joy.  —  en-ioy'ing-ly,  adv. 
en-ken'nel,  v.  t.  See  en-,  1. 
en'ker  grene.  =  F.  vert  enertf, 
dark  (lit.,  inked)  green.  Obs. 
en'ker-ly,  adv.  [Of  uncertain  1 
origin  ;  cf.  D.  &  Sw.  enkel  sin¬ 
gle,  Dan.  enkelt ,  Icel.  einka- 
special,  einkar-  specially.]  Ear¬ 
nestly.  Obs.  (akernel.l  ! 

en-ker'nel,  v.  t.  To  inclose  in| 
en-kin'dl.  Enkindle.  Ref.  S]). 
en-kin'dler  (?n-kTn'dlSr),  n. 
One  that  enkindles, 
enl.  Abbr.  Enlarged, 
en-lace'ment,  n.  See  -ment. 

||  en/  l’air'  (ii.N'  lar').  [F.]  Mil. 
=  in  the  air,  under  aik. 
en-lan'goured,  a.  [OF.  enlan -  ! 
gourd,  p.  p.,  languishing.]  Lan¬ 
guishing  ;  sickly.  Obs. 
en-large',  n.  Enlargement.  Obs.  ' 
en-large'a-ble,  a.  See  -able.  — 
en-large'a-ble-ness. 
en  larged'  (fn-larjd'),  p.  p.  of 
enlarge.  —  en-larg'ed-ly  (Tn-  ( 
lar'jgd-lT),  adv.  —  en-larg'ed- 
ness,  n.  [that  enlarges.  I 

en-larg'er  (6n-lar'i?r),  n.  One  I 
en-lar'gisBe,  v.  t.  [OF.  enlargir.)  I 
To  enlarge.  Obs.  [laurel.)  j 
en-lau'rel,  v.  t.  To  crown  with  |  | 
en-lay'.  Var.  of  inlay. 
en-leaf'.  v.  t.  See  en-,  1. 
en-league',  v.  t.  See  en-. 
enlegeance.  *[•  allegeance, re¬ 
lief. 

en-length',  en-length'en,  v.  t. 

To  lengthen.  Obs. 

||  en'le-vd'  (aN'l’-vS'),  a.  [F.] 
Her.  Enhanced  ;  derated, 
en-lere'ment  (fn-lev'm^nt; 
ftN/l(v/maN'),  n.  [F.  enleve¬ 


ment.]  Scots  Law.  Abduction, 
en-lev'en.  i*  eleven. 
enhance,  ».  [Cf.  OF.  enloiance 
bond,  obligation,  and  E.  alli¬ 
ance.]  Alliance.  Obs.  [Ohs.  I 
en-lib'er-ty,  v.  t.  To  liberate.  | 
en-life',  r.  t.  See  en-,  2. 
en-light',  v.  t.  To  illumine  ;  to 
enlighten.  Obs.  or  R. 
en-light'ened  (5n-llt''nd).  p.  r- 
of  enlighten.  — en-light 'ened- 
ness.  n.  [Tightens  | 

en  light'en-er.  n.  One  that  en-| 
En  -Til'  (Cn'lYl'),  n.  [Baby Io¬ 
nian, lord  of  the  ghosts;  en  lord  + 
Sumerian  lil  gnost.J  Babylon. 
Myth.  See  Bel. 

en-limn',  v.  t.  [en-  -f-  limn.]  To 
illuminate  (a  book  or  manu¬ 
script).  Obs.  or  R. 
en-list'er,  n.  One  who  enlists  ; 
esp.,  a  recruiting  officer.  Rare. 
en-live',  v.  t.  [en-  +  live,  a.,  or 
life,  n.]  To  enliven.  Obs. 
e  n-liv'en-er  (6n-lTv'’n-?r),  n. 
One  thnt  enlivens, 
en-liv'en-ing,  />.  pr.  Sr  vb.  n.  of 
enliven.  —  e  n-1  i  v'e  n-i  n  g-1  y, 
adv. 

en-liv'en-ment,  n.  See  -ment. 
en-lock',  t*.  t.  To  lock  up  ;  to  in¬ 
close.  [lodge'ment,  n.  | 

en-lodge',  v.  t.  See  en-.  —  en-l 
en-lu'mine,  *.  t.  [F .  enluminer ; 
en-  (L.  in)  4-  L.  luminare.  See 
illuminate.]  To  illumine.  Obs. 
en-lure',  v.  t.  [en-  -f  lure.]  To 
entice,  ns  a  hawk  by  a  lure.  Obs. 
en-lute',  v.  t.  [en-  -f  L.  lutum 
mud,  cla}’.]  To  lute.  Obs. 
||enman‘ch^'  (aN'miiN'sha'), 
a.  [Cf.  F.  emmanchd ,  used  in 
different  senses  in  heraldry-] 
Her.  a  Having  a  handle  of  a 
specified  tincture,  b  Denoting 
a  chief  having  lines  drawn  from 
the  middle  point  of  the  upper 
edge  to  the  sides, 
en-mar'ble,  v.  t.  =  immarble. 


on-mask',  v.  t.  See  en-,  1. 
en-mass',  v.  t.  See  en-,  2. 

||  en'  masse'  (aN/  mis').  [F.]  In 
mass  ;  in  a  body 
||en  mau  vaise'  o'dsur'  (ax' 
mo/v£/-z<VdQr').  [F.]  In  bad 
odor;  in  bad  repute. 

En  me-sha'ra  (Cn'mP-shft'ra), 
v.  [Babylonian  en-me-sarra  the 
incantation  priest  of  the  (heav- 
enlv)  hosts.]  Babylon.  Myth.  An 
underworld  deity  of  vegetation, 
en-mew'.  *i*  emmkw. 
enmie.  ^  enemy. 
en-min'gle,  v.  t.  See  en-.  Obs. 
en'mi-ous,  a.  [Cf.  OF.  enemi- 
c»j.]  Hostile ;  inimical.  Obs. 
En-mish'pat  (Pn-mTsh'p&t;  t-n'- 
mfsh-).  Bib. 
en-mist',  v.  t.  See  en-,  1. 
en-moised',  p.  a-  [Cf.  OF.  amai- 
sier,  anieisier,  to  pacify,  recon¬ 
cile.]  Comforted.  Ob's. 
en-moss'.  v.  t.  See  en-,  1. 
en-move',  »*.  t.  To  move  inward¬ 
ly  :  cause  to  feel  emotion.  Obs. 
en-muf'fle,  r.  t.  To  muffle  up. 
en-mure',  v.  t.  To  immure.  Obs. 
en'my  i*  enemy.  [06.«.  or7?.| 
en-nat'ed  (£-nat'$d),  a.  Innate.  | 
enn'de-cane.  n.  [Gr.  evvta  nine 
4-  decane.]  Chem.  Nonadecane. 
en'  ne-  ag  'y-nons  ( Sn  'f-ft  j '  Y-n  us), 
a.  [ennea-  4-  -gynous.]  Bot.  Hav¬ 
ing  nine  pistils.  Rare. 

En  ne-an'dri-a  (-an'drY-A),n.  pi. 
[NL.  See  ennea- ; -anurous.] 
Bot.  A  Linnfenn  class  of  plants 
including  those  having  flowers 
with  nine  stamens.  —  en  ne-an'- 
der  (-d?r),  n.  —  en'ne-an'dri-an 
(-An),  a. 

en'ne-an'drons  (-dnlsh  a.  Pot.  a 
Belonging  to  the  class  Ennean- 
dria.  b  Having  nine  stamens.  R. 
en'ne-a-pet'al-ous  (-a-pft'Al- 
ur),  a.  [ennea- +  pet alous.]  Bot. 
Having  nine  petals.  Rare. 


en'ne-a-phyl'lous  (-f  Y  l'u  s),  a. 
[ennea-  -f  phyllous. J  Bot.  Hav¬ 
ing  nine  leaves.  Rare. 
e  n'n  e-a-s  e'm  i  c  (-se'mYk),  a. 
[ennea-  4-  Gr.  aij/xelou  a  unit  of 
time  (/Vos.).J  Class.  Pros.  Con¬ 
sisting  of  nine  units  of  measure¬ 
ment  ;  equivalent  to  nine  shorts, 
ns  an  iambic  tripody. 
en  ne-a-Bep'al-ous,  a.  [ennea-  + 
sejmlous.]  Bot.  Having  !*  sepals, 
en'ne-a-sper'mous,  a.  [e;mea-4- 
-spermous.]  Bot.  Having 9 seeds, 
en'ne-a-style',  a.  Sr  n.  [ennea-- f 
Gr.  <rruAo5  a  pillar.]  Arch.  See 
COLUMN  I  AT  ION  b  fir  d. 

en'ne-a-sty 'los  (C‘n/t-a-stT'18sL 
n.  [NL.]  An  enneastyle  build¬ 
ing. 

en  ne-a-syl-lab'ic,  a.  Having 
nine  syllables.  [eteric.) 

en  ne-a-ter'ic.  Var.  of  ennea- | 
ennet.  +  anet. 
en-new',  v.  t.  [en-  -I-  new.  Cf. 
innovate.]  To  make  new.  Obs. 
en-new',  r.  t.  [Cf.  OF.  ennuer  to 
cover  with  a  cloud,  nuer  to  be 
cloudy,  to  shade  (of  colors!.] 
Painting.  To  shade  or  tint.  Oos. 
en-niche',  v.  t.  See  en-,  1. 
en-no'ble- ment,  n.  See  -ment. 
en-no'bler,  n.  One  that  enno¬ 
bles.  [bling,  p.  pr.| 

en-no'bling-ly,  adv.  of  enno- 1 
en-no'bllsh,  r.  t.  [F.  ennoblir.) 
To  ennoble;  honor;  distinguish. 
Obs. —  en-no'blish-ment.  n.  Obs. 
en-no'blize,  v.t.  To makenoble. 
Obs. 

en-no'ic  (^-no'Yk),  a.  [Gr.  evvea 
nine.]  Org.  Chem.  Nonoic. 
en-noint'.  =  anoint. 

II  en  nom'  col'lec'tif'  (ax'  n8x' 
kO'lfk'tef').  [F.]  Civil  Law. 
Lit.,  in  the  collective  name  ;  — 
said  of  a  partnership  conducted 
in  the  name  of  all  the  partners. 
Dieting,  from  en  commandite. 


en-norn'.  +  enorn. 
en-nose'.  *1*  enose. 
en-noy',  etc.  +  annoy,  etc. 
en-nue'.  +  ennew. 
en-nurn'.  +  enorn. 
en'ny-lene  (en'Y-len),  n.  rennea- 
4- ethyZene.]  Chem.  Nonyl  ene. 
E'noch(e'nuk),  n.  [Ileb.  Kha- 
nok,  through  L.  Henoch,  or  Gr. 
Euco^.]  1.  Lit.,  consecrated ; 
dedicated;  —  masc.  prop,  name. 
F.  knock  (fi'n&k'). 

2.  Bib.  a  A  patriarch,  son  of  Ja¬ 
red  and  father  of  Methuselah, 
said  to  have  “walked  with  God.” 
See  Gen.  v.  24.  b  A  son  of  Cain. 
Enoch,  Book  of,  and  Secrets  of. 
See  Apocrypha,  Tabu. 
enoculer,  v.  t.  To  inoculate.  Obs. 
e-nod'al  (£-n5d'Al),  a.  Without 
nodes.  —  e-nod'al-ly,  adv. 
e-no'date  (£-nd'dat),  r.  t.  [L. 
enodatas ,  p.  p.  of  enodare  to  free 
from  knots.]  To  free  from  knots; 
to  untie:  hence,  to  unravel.  Obs. 
—  e  no-da'tion  (e'no-da'sht/n), 
n.  Obs.  [enodate.  Obs.  I 

e-node',  r.  t.  [L.  enodare.]  To| 
e-no'dose  (-d5s),  e-no'doua  (£- 
no'dils),  a.  Enodal. 
e-noff'.  +  ENOUGH, 
enogh.  enough. 
en-oil',  r.  t.  Obs.  To  put  oil  on: 
a  To  mix  with  oil.  b  To  anoint, 
en-oil 'ing,  n.  a  Act  of  anointing, 
b  Extreme  unction,  c  Oil  for 
anointing, 
enoint.  ^  anoint. 
e-nol'o-gy  (C-n51'6-jY),  n.  CEnol- 
ogy.  —  e  no-log'i-cal  (e'no-lbj'Y- 
kAl),  a. 

e-non'.  4*  anon.  (4Enon.| 
E'non  (e'nbn).  Bib.x ar.  of  | 
En'o-pla  (5n'o-pld),  n. pi.  [NL. 
fr.  Gr.  €E07rAo9  armed.]  Zool.  A 
group  nearly  or  exactly  equiv. 
to  Hoplonemertea.  —  en'o-pl&n 
(-plAn),  a.  Sr  n. 


En-op'lo-teu ' this  ( Cn-Cp/lS-tQ  '- 
thYs),  n.  [NL.  ;  Gr  evorrAos 
armed  4-  revOis  cuttlefish. ]Zool. 
See  HOOK  SQUID, 
en-op'to-mancy  (5n-5p't8- 
mttn'sY),  n.  [Gr.  euoTrro?  visible 
in  (a  thing)  4-  -mancy.]  =  en- 
optromancy. 

en-op'tro-man'cy  (-trC-mfin'sY), 
n.  [Gr.  evoTTTpov  a  mirror  4- 
-mancy.]  Divination  by  means 
of  a  mirror. 

en'or-gan'ic,  a.  [2d  en-  4-  organ 
4-  -tc.j  Arising  within  the  or¬ 
ganism.  [strous.  06.«.| 

e-norm',  v.  t.  J'o  make  mon-| 
e-nor'mal,  a.  Abnormal  ;  devi¬ 
ating  from  the  type  or  standard, 
en'or-man'tic,  a.  [2d  en-  +  Gr. 
oppaiveiv  to  set  in  motion.] 
That  impels.  Obs. 
e-nor'ment,  n.  Enornment.  Obs. 
e-nor'mi-fi-ca'tion  (t-nSr'mT-fY- 
ka'shwn),  n.  [L.  enormi s  enor¬ 
mous  4-  -jication.]  Act  or  proc¬ 
ess  of  making  enormous.  Rare. 
e-nor'mi-oug,  a.  Enormous. 
Obs.  —  -mi-ous-ly,  adv.  Obs. 
e-nor'mous,  adv.  Enormously. 
e-nor'mou8-ly,  adv.  of  enor¬ 
mous. 

e-norn',  v.  t.  [ME.  anournen 
for  aournen  ;  from  confusion  of 
prefixes.  See  a  noun.]  To  adorn. 
Obs.  —  ejnorn'ment,  n.  Obs. 
E'nos  (e'nws),  n.  [Heb.  Enosh , 
through  L.  Enos  or  Gr.  *Epu>9.] 

1.  Lit.,  man;  — masc.  prop, 
name. 

2.  Bib.  Son  of  Seth,  said  to 

have  lived  90Z?years.  Gen.  v.  9. 
e-nose',  v.  t.  [Orig.  uneert.]  A 
word  of  uncertain  origin,  perh. 
meaning  “  to  choke”;  and  fig., 
“  to  baffle.”  Oxf  E.  D. 

E'nosh  (e'nbsh).  Var.  of  Enos. 
en'os-to'sis,  n.;  pi.  -ses  (-sez). 


51e,  senate,  cSre,  Sm,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofa;  eve,  Svent,  6nd,  recent,  maker;  ice,  ill;  old,  6bey,  orb,  8dd,  s5ft,  connect;  use,  unite,  urn,  Gp,  circGs,  menu; 
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e  nough'  (e-nQf'),  a.  [ME.  inoh ,  inow,  tnogh ,  AS.  gendh , 
0eno</,  a.  &  adv.,  akiu  to  OS.  D.  genoeg ,  OHG.  yi- 

nwo^,  G.  pern^,  Icel.  ^nd^r,  Sw.  no</,  Dan.  720*,  Goth. 
gandhs ,  and  to  AS.  geneah  it  suffices,  Goth,  ganah ;  ge-  -f- 
a  root  akin  to  L.  nancUci  to  get,  Skr.  nap.]  Satisfying 
desire  ;  giving  content ;  adequate  to  meet  the  want ;  suffi¬ 
cient  ;  —  usually  following  the  noun  to  which  it  belongs. 
Bread  enough  and  to  spare,  and  I  perish  with  hunger!  Luke  xv.  17. 
Syn.  —  Sufficient,  satisfactory,  ample.  See  adequate. 
enough',  adv.  1.  In  a  degree  or  quantity  that  satisfies  ; 
to  satisfaction;  sufficiently. 

2.  Fully;  quite;  —  used  to  express  slight  augmentation 
of  the  positive  degree,  and  sometimes  equivalent  to  very ; 
as,  he  is  ready  enough  to  embrace  the  offer. 

I  know  you  well  enough  ;  you  are  Signior  Antonio.  Shak. 

3.  In  a  tolerable  degree;  —  used  to  express  mere  accept¬ 
ableness  or  acquiescence,  and  implying  rather  less  than 
is  desired  ;  as,  the  song  was  well  enough. 

Enough  now  normally  follows  the  word  it  modifies, 
e-nough'.  interj.  An  exclamation  denoting  sufficiency, 
being  a  shortened  form  of  it  is  enough. 
e-nongh',  n.  A  sufficiency ;  a  quantity  which  satisfies 
desire,  is  adequate  to  the  want,  or  is  equal  to  the  power 
or  ability.  44  Enough  is  as  good  as  a  feast.” 

And  Esau  said,  I  have  enough ,  my  brother.  Gen.  xxxiii.  9. 
6-nounce/  (e-nouns'),  v.  t.;  e-nounced'  (-nounst');  e-nounc'- 
ing  (-noun'slng).  [F.  enoneer ,  L.  enuntiare ;  e  out  -f- 
nuntiare  to  announce,  fr.  nuntius  messenger.  See  nuncio  ; 
cf.  enunciate.]  1.  To  set  forth  or  state,  as  a  proposition 
or  argument ;  to  state  formally  or  publicly. 

2.  To  utter  ;  enunciate;  pronounce. 

The  student  should  be  able  to  enounce  these  [sounds]  inde¬ 
pendently.  A.  M.  Bell. 

6-now'  (e-nou'),  a.  &  adv.  Enough  ;  —  an  old  variant  which 
was  treated  in  Johnson’s  dictionary  as  a  plural  of  enough. 
It  is  now  chiefly  archaic  or  poetic,  though  still  occasionally 
used  in  idiomatic  prose,  esp.  by  Scottish  writers. 

II  en'  pas  Sant' (aN' pa'saN').  [F.]  In  passing;  in  the  course 
of  any  procedure  ]  — said  specif.,  Chess ,  of  the  taking  of  an 
adverse  pawn  which  makes  a  first  move  of  two  squares  by 
a  pawn  already  so  advanced  as  to  threaten  the  first  of 
these  squares.  The  pawn  which  takes  en  passant  is  ad¬ 
vanced  to  the  threatened  square. 

en-rage'  (Sn-raj'),  v.  t. ;  en-raged'  (-rajd') ;  bn-rag'ing 
(-raj'Tng).  •  [F.  enrager  to  be  enraged  ;  en -  (L.  in)  -j-  rage 
rage.  See  rage.]  1.  To  fill  with  rage  ;  to  provoke  to 
frenzy  or  madness  ;  to  make  furious. 

2.  To  make  violent ;  also,  to  cause  fever  or  heat  in.  Obs. 
Syn.  —  Irritatex  incense,  inflame,  exasperate,  provoke, 
auger,  madden,  infuriate. 

en  rage',  v.  i.  Obs.  1.  To  be  distracted  or  maddened. 

2.  To  become  angry. 

3.  To  rage,  as  famine. 

II  en  rap  port'  (a.N7  ra'por').  [F.]  In  accord,  harmony,  or 
sympathy ;  having  a  mutual,  esp.  a  private,  understand¬ 
ing  ;  of  a  hypnotic  subject,  being  in  such  a  mental  state 
as  to  be  especially  subject  to  the  influence  of  a  particular 
person  or  persons.  See  rapport. 

en-rapt'  (Sn-rSpt'),  p.  a.  [en-  -|-  rapt.  Cf.  enravish.] 
Thrown  into  ecstasy  ;  rapt;  enraptured, 
en-rap'ture  (fin-rXp'tur),  v.  t.  ;  -rap'tured  (-t$rd)  ;  -rap'- 
tur-ing.  1.  To  transport  with  poetic  inspiration.  Rare. 
2.  To  delight  beyond  measure  ;  to  enravish. 
en-rav'ish  (fin-rSv'Tsh),  v.  t. ;  en-rav'ished  (-Tsht) ;  en- 
rav'ish-ing.  To  transport  with  delight ;  to  enrapture, 
en-reg'lfl-ter  (fiu-rfij'Ts-ter),  v.  t.  ;  -reg'is-tered  (-terd) ; 
-reg'is-ter-ing.  [en-  -j-  register:  cf.  F.  enregistrer .  Cf.  in- 
register.]  To  register  ;  to  enroll  or  record  ;  to  inregister, 
en  rich'  (fin-rich'),  v.  t. ;  en-riched'  (-rTcht') ;  en-rich'- 
ing.  [F.  enrichir ;  en-  (L.  in) riche  rich.  See  rich.] 

1.  To  make  rich  with  any  kind  of  wealth  ;  to  render  opu¬ 
lent  ;  to  increase  the  possessions  of. 

Seeing,  Lord, your  great  mercy 

Us  hath  enriched  so  openly.  Chaucer's  Dream. 

2.  To  supply  with  ornament;  to  adorn;  as,  to  etirich  a 
ceiling  by  frescoes ;  specif.,  Arch.,  to  ornament  with  carv¬ 
ing  ;  as,  an  enriched  molding. 

3  To  add  to  the  endowments  of;  to  increase  the  knowl¬ 
edge  or  capacities  of ;  as,  to  etirich  the  mind. 

4.  Agric.  To  make  rich  or  richer,  as  with  manure;  to 
fertilize  ;  — said  of  the  soil ;  as,  to  enrich  the  garden. 

6.  To  impart  a  richer  quality  to,  as  of  color,  flavor,  illu¬ 
minating  power  (of  gas),  etc. 

en-ring'  (fin-ring'),  v.  t.  ;  ex-ringed7  (-rtngd) ;  en-ring'ing. 
To  encircle  ;  also,  to  put  a  ring  on. 

en  robe'  (fin-rob7),  v.  t. ;  en-robed' (-robd');  en-rob'ing 


(-rob'Tng).  [en-  -j-  robe :  cf.  OF.  enrober .]  To  invest  or 
adorn  with  a  robe  ;  to  attire.  —  en-robe'ment  (fin-rob7- 
rnfint),  n.  —  en-rob'er  (-rbb'er),  n. 

enrobing  machine,  Candy  Making ,  a  chocolate-coating  ma¬ 
chine. 

en  rock'ment  (fin-r5k'meut),  n.  [en-  -j-  rock.]  A  mass  of 
large  stones  thrown  into  water  to  form  a  base,  as  for  piers, 
breakwaters,  etc. 

en  roll',  en  rol'  (fin-rol7),  v.  t.  ;  en-rolled'  (-rold') ;  en¬ 
rolling.  [F.  enrol er  ;  en-  (L.  in)  -f-  role  roll  or  register. 
See  roll,  ?2.]  1.  To  insert  in  a  roll ;  to  register  or  enter 

in  a  list  or  catalogue  or  on  rolls  of  court;  hence,  to  record 
or  insert  in  records  ;  as,  to  enroll  men  for  service ;  to  en¬ 
roll  a  decree  or  a  law;  also,  reflexively,  to  enlist. 

Citizens  capable  of  bearing  arms  enrolled  themselves.  Prescott. 

2.  To  engross,  or  write  out  in  legal  form,  as  on  a  roll  or 
parchment ;  specif.,  U.  S.  Legislation ,  to  make  a  fair  copy 
of  (a  bill  that  has  passed  the  legislature)  for  examination 
by  the  executive. 

3.  To  envelop  ;  inwrap;  involve.  Obs.  or  R. 

enrolled  tonnage,  in  the  United  States,  the  tonnage  of  vessels 
of  more  than  20  tons  burden  employed  in  domestic  trade 
and  in  the  trade  on  the  Great  Lakes  with  Canada. 

en-roll'ment,  en-rol'ment  (-mcnt),  n.  [Cf.  F.  enrole- 
ment.]  1.  Act  of  enrolling  ;  registration 

2.  Specif.  :  Naut.  The  enrolling  of  a  vessel  engaged  in  the 
domestic  commerce  or  fisheries  of  the  United  States  or 
navigating  the  waters  on  the  northern,  northeastern,  and 
northwestern  frontiers,  otherwise  than  by  sea ;  distin¬ 
guished  from  registry ,  which  is  confined  to  ve6sel6  per¬ 
mitted  to  engage  in  foreign  trade.  U.  S. 

3.  A  writing  in  which  anything  is  enrolled. 

en  root'  (fin-root7),  v.  t. ;  en-root'ed  ;  en-root'ing.  To 
fix  by  the  root ;  to  fix  fast;  to  implant  deep. 

||  ens  (finz),  n. ;  pi.  entia  (Sn'shT-d).  [LL.  ens,  entis ,  a 
thing.  See  entity.]  1.  Schol.  Being,  in  the  most  ab¬ 
stract  sense  ;  being  which  is  not  necessarily  existent  and 
which  requires  the  addition  of  a  category  to  yield  reality. 
Ens  re-a'le  (rP-a'le)  is  being  apart  from  the  mind  or  as  ontologi¬ 
cal  being.  Such  being  may  be  either  ens  in  po-ten'ti  a  (In  po- 
ten'shi-d),  or  potential  being,  or  ens  in  ac'tu  (ftk'ttl),  or  reulity. 
Ens  ra  ti-o'nis  (riUshY-o'nis)  is  that  which  is  conceived  as  be¬ 
ing  while  yet  it  lias  no  real  entity  ;  it  is  the  being  of  a  logical 
concept,  especially  of  one  which  expresses  mere  privation,  as 
blindness.  Cf.  esse. 

We  may  conceive  realities  supposed  to  be  extramental,  as  steam 
engine  ;  fictions,  as  mermaid  ;  or  mere  entia  ratlonis,  like  differ¬ 
ence  or  nonentity.  Wm.  James. 

2.  Alchemy.  Something  supposed  to  condense  within  itself 
all  the  virtues  and  qualities  of  a  substance  from  which  it 
is  extracted  ;  essence.  Obs. 

en-8am'ple  (fin-s5m'p’l),  n.  [OF.  en  sample,  for  essample,¥. 
exemple.  See  example;  cf.  sample.]  An  example;  instance; 
a  pattern  or  model  for  imitation  or  warning.  Archaic. 

Being  ensamples  to  the  flock.  1  Pet.  v.  3. 

en  sam'ple,  v.  t.  To  exemplify  ;  to  show  by  example.  Obs. 

en  san'gulne  (Sn-sXi/gwTu),  v.  t.;  en-san'guinei>  (-gwTnd); 
en-san'guin-ing.  [See  en- ;  sanguine.]  To  stain  or  cover 
with  blood  ;  to  make  bloody,  or  of  a  blood-red  color. 

en-sconce'  (fin-sk  fins'),  v.  t.  ;  en-sconced'  (-skfinst7)  ;  en 
sconc'ing  (-skfin'slug).  [See  en- ;  sconce.]  1.  To  cover 
or  shelter,  as  with  a  sconce  or  fort ;  to  place  or  hide  se¬ 
curely  ;  to  conceal. 

She  shall  not  see  me  :  I  will  ensconce  me  behind  the  arras.  Shak. 
2.  To  establish  or  settle  comfortably  or  snugly. 

Syn.  — See  hide. 

en  sconce',  v.  i.  To  take  shelter  in  or  behind  a  fortifica¬ 
tion.  Obs.  or  R. 

en  seal'  (fin-sel7),  v.  t.  ;  en-sealed'  (-seld7) ;  en-seal'ing. 
[OF.  enseeler.  See  en-  ;  seal.]  1.  To  impress  with  a 
seal  ;  to  mark  as  with  a  seal ;  hence,  to  ratify.  Obs. 

2.  To  seal  up. 

en-search' (fin-sflrch7),  v.  i.  [OF.  encerchier.  See  search.] 
To  make  search ;  to  try  to  find  something.  —  v.  i.  To  search 
for  ;  to  search.  Obs.  —  en  search'er  (-er),  n.  Obs. 

II  en  sem'hle  (aN'saN'bl’),  adv.  [F.]  All  at  once  ;  to¬ 
gether. 

II  en  sem'ble  (aN'saN'bl’),  n.  [F.]  The  whole;  all  the 
parts  taken  together  ;  specif.,  Music ,  the  united  perform¬ 
ance  of  all  voices  or  instruments  engaged  in  rendering  a 
piece  of  concerted  music,  as  a  quartet,  quintet,  or  the  like  ; 
more  rarely,  the  united  performance  of  an  orchestra  or 
chorus;  the  total  effect  of  such  performance,  —  a.  Of  all 
together;  as,  ensemble  playing. 

en  shrine'  (fin-shrin7),  v.  t.  ;  en-shrined'  (-shrind')  ;  en- 
shrin'ing  (shrin'Tng).  1.  To  inclose  in  a  shrine;  hence, 


to  preserve  or  cherish  as  something  sacred, 
shadowy  silver  or  enshrining  light.”  Shelley. 

2.  To  serve  as  a  shrine  for. 
en'si  form  (fin'sl-fdrm),  a.  [L.  ensis  sword 
4*  -form.']  Bot.  d-  Zodl.  Sword-shaped  ;  hav¬ 
ing  sharp  edges  and  tapering  to  a  slender 
point ;  as,  an  ensiform  leaf, 
ansiform  appendix,  cartilage,  or  process,  Anat ., 
the  last  or  abdominal  segment  of  the  human 
sternum  ;  the  xiphoid  appendix, 
en'sign  (fin'sin),  n.  [F.  enseigne ,  L.  insigtiia , 
pi.  neut.  of  ins  ignis  distinguished  ;  in  -j-  sig- 
num  mark,  sign.  See  sign  ;  cf.  insignia,  3d 
ancient.]  1.  A  flag  ;  a  banner  ;  a  standard  ; 
esp.,  the  national  flag,  or  a  banner  indicating 
nationality.  The  ensign  of  the  United  States 
is  the  Stars  and  Stripes.  A  foul  anchor  sur 
rounded  by  thirteen  white  stars  upon  a  blue 
field  as  the  union  distinguishes  the  yacht  en¬ 
sign.  The  ensign  of  the  United  States  Rev¬ 
enue  Marine  has  sixteen  vertical  stripes,  al¬ 
ternately  red  and  w  hite,  and  the  union  is  the 
eagle  of  the  national  coat  of  arms  in  blue  un¬ 
der  a  semicircle  of  thirteen  blue  stars  on  a  n 
white  field.  (See  Plates.)  The  ensign  borne  ,  B1^°"i} 
by  British  ships  has  the  union  in  the  canton  r7ffveB  01 
upon  a  field  oi  white  (with  the  red  cross  of 
St.  George  upon  the  field),  blue,  or  red,  these  colors  now 
distinguishing  respectively  men-of-war  and  the  yachts  of 
the  Royal  Yacht  Squadron  ;  the  Royal  Naval  Reserve  and 
most  yachts;  and  merchantmen.  Prior  to  18H4  British 
naval  vessels  bore  ensigns  with  red,  white,  or  blue  fields 
as  they  belonged  to  the  red,  white,  or  blue  squadrons. 
(See  Plates.) 

2.  A  signal  displayed  like  a  standard,  to  give  notice. 

He  will  lift  up  an  ensign  to  the  nations  from  far.  Is.  v.  26. 

3.  Sign;  badge  of  office,  rank,  or  power;  symbol. 

The  ensigns  of  our  power  about  we  bear.  Waller. 

4.  ( Army  and  navy  pron.  usually  gn'sTn.)  Mil.  <k  Nav.  a 
A  commissioned  officer  of  the  British  army  previous  to 
1871  who  carried  the  ensign  or  flag  of  a  company  or  regi¬ 
ment  ;  the  standard  bearer,  b  A  commissioned  officer  in 
the  U.  S.  navy,  corresponding  to  the  grade  of  second  lieu¬ 
tenant  in  the  army.  The  insignia  of  his  rank  on  epaulettes 
and  shoulder  straps  is  a  silver  foul  anchor.  See  shoulder 
strap,  lllust.  c  A  body  of  troops  under  one  banner.  Obs. 

5.  A  battle  cry;  watchword.  Obs. 

Syn.  —  See  flag. 

en-sigll'  (fin-sin7),  v.  t.  ;  en-signed'  (-sind')  ;  en-bign'ing. 
[OF.  enseignier  to  designate,  point  out,  teach,  F.  enseigner. 
See  ensign,  n.]  1.  To  show  or  point  out;  to  point  out 

to  ;  to  teach  ;  instruct.  Obs. 

2.  To  distinguish  by  a  mark  or  ornament,  esp.,  Her .,  by 
a  crown,  miter,  or  the  like. 

Henry  but  joined  the  roses  that  ensigned 
Particular  families.  ”  B.  Jonson 

ensign  bearer.  One  who  carries  a  flag  ;  an  ensign, 
en'slgn  cy  (fin'sin-sT),  n.;  pi.  -cies  (-sTz).  The  rank  or 
office  of  an  ensign. 

en'si  lage  (Sn'sT-laj),  h.  [F.  See  ensile.]  1.  The  process 
of  preserving  green  fodder  (such  as  cornstalks,  rye,  oats, 
millet,  etc.)  by  compressing  it  in  a  silo,  where  it  is  kept 
covered  from  the  air. 

2.  The  fodder  thus  preserved  in  a  silo.  =  silage. 
en  Bile'  (fin-ail'  ;  fin'sil),  v.  t.  ;  en-siled'  (-slid' ;  fin'-) ;  en- 
sil'ing  (-sil'Ing ;  fin'-).  [F.  ensiler:  cf.  Sp.  ensilar.  See 

silo.]  To  store  (green  fodder)  in  a  silo  ;  to  prepare  as 
silage.  —  en'sl  llst  (fin'st-lTst),  72. 
en-slaye' (fin-slav'),  r.  t. ;  en-slaved'  (-slavd') ;  en-slav'- 
ino  (-slav'Tng).  To  reduce  tc  slavery;  to  make  a  slave  of; 
to  subject  to  a  dominant  influence. 

Pleasure  admitted  in  undue  degree 
Enslaves  the  will.  Cowper. 

en  slave'ment  (-mfint),  n.  Act  of  enslaving,  or  state  of 
being  enslaved  ;  bondage  ;  servitude, 
en  snare'  (fin-snar'),  v.  t.  To  catch  in  a  snare.  See  insnare. 
—  en  enare'ment  (-ment),  en  snar'er  (-sn&r'er),  n. 
en-sor'cell,  en-sor'cel  (6n-s6r's£l),  v.  t.  [F.  ensorceler. 
See  sorcery.]  To  bewitch  ;  enchant.  Archaic. 

She  would  not  do  him  any  hurt  or  ensorcel  him.  R.  F.  Burton. 
en  soul'  (fin-sol'),  In  soul'  (In-),  v.  t.  1.  To  indue  or  im¬ 
bue  with  a  soul ;  to  animate. 

2.  To  receive  or  put  in  the  soul. 
on-sphere7  (fin-sfer'),  v.  t.  [en-  -f  sphere.  Cf.  insphere.] 

1.  To  place  in  a  sphere  ;  to  envelop  ;  encircle. 

His  ample  shoulders  in  a  cloud  ensphered.  Chapman. 

2.  To  form  into  a  sphere. 


‘‘Robe*  of 


[NL.  ;  2d  en-  +  o.«7a«t*-.]  Med. 
A  tumor  arising  within  a  bone, 
e-nounce'ment,  n.  See-MENT. 
en-our'le,  v.  t.  [en-  -f  F.  ourler .] 
To  border  ;  hem.  Obs. 
enourne.  +  enorn. 
e  now'  (Scot.  3r  dial,  e'n Ob'), 
adv.  1.  Just  now.  Scot. 

2.  Presently.  Dial.  Eng. 
enowrn.  +  enorn. 
enp-.  For  words  beginning  in 
enp-,  see  the  forms  in  emp-,  imp-. 
en-pain',  r.  t.  [OF.  empeiner 
(better  empener ,  3d  sing.  pres. 
empeine ).]  To  exert.  Ohs. 
Hen7  pa  piPlotes'  (ax'  pA'pe'- 
yi5t')-  [F.]  In  napillotes. 
en  pa'tron,  v.  t.  Patronize.  Obs. 
enpeire.  +  impair. 
en-per',  v.  t.  To  make  open  ; 
explain.  Ohs. 

||  en  pied'  (aN7  pya').  [F.]  Lit., 
on  foot ;  I/ev.,  erect  ;  —  of  an 
animal  used  for  a  charge. 
en7  plein'  (ax'  pl&N').  [F.] 
ully;  completely;  as,  one 
makes  a  stake  en  plein  at  rou¬ 
lette  by  putting  it  entirely  on 
one  number. 

Oen  plein7  jour' (zh<5or').  [F.] 
In  broad  or  open  day. 
enposteme.  +  impostiiume. 
enprece.  -J*  empress,  v. 
enprease.  +  empress,  t\,  em¬ 
prise. 

y«n7  prise'  (iiN7  prez').  [F.] 
Chess.  Exposed  to  capture. 

enpriaonen  imprison. 
enpriaonment.  imprison¬ 
ment. 

en-pro'pre.  +  improper,  v. 
en-quar'ter,  v.  t.  Ohs.  1.  To  bil¬ 
let  or  put  in  quarters. 

2.  Her.  To  quarter  ;  to  place  in 
*  quarter  of  the  shield. 


enqueraunce.  +  inquirance. 
enquere.  j*  inquire. 
enqueat.  inquest. 
en  queue'  (aN7  kfl').  [F.] 
.it.,  as  a  tail  ;  behind  :  in  pur¬ 
suit  ;  at  one’s  heels  ;  in  a  line, 
en-quick'en,  v.  t.  See  en-.  3. 
en-qui'le,  v.  t.  [OF.  encoillir  to 
take.]  To  obtain.  Ohs. 
en  quire',  en-quir'er.  en-quir'y. 
Vara,  of  inquire,  etc. 

II  en7  rac7cour7ci'  (iiN7  r&'koor7- 
se').  [F.]  Lit.,  foreshortened; 

in  epitome. 

en-race',  v.  t.  [cw-  -f  race  line¬ 
age.]  To  enroot ;  implant.  Obs. 
en-raged'  (fn-rajd'),  n.  v.  of 
i  nrage.  —  en-rag'ed-ly 
Cd-lT),  adv.  —  en-rag'ed  neaa,  n. 
en  rage'ment,  u.  See-MENT. 
en-rail',  r.  t.  To  inrail.  Ohs. 
en-range',  r.  t.  [en-  +  range. 
Cf.  KNRANK,  ARRANGE.]  Obs. 

1.  To  range  in  order  :  arrange. 

2.  To  rove  over  ;  to  range. 

en  rank',  r.  t.  To  place  in  ranks 
or  in  order.  Rare.  [raptures.  I 
en-rap'tur-er,  n.  One  that  en-| 
en-ra'vel.  v.  t.  To  enrail.  Obs. 
en-rav'iah-ing-ly,  adr.  of  enrav- 
ish ing,  p.  pr.  See -ly. 
en-rav'ish-ment,  n.  See-MENT. 
en-rav'iaht.  Enravished.  R.  Sp. 
enreache.  +  enrich. 
en  rea'aon,  r.  t.  [OF.  enraiso- 
ner.]  To  converse  with.  Obs. 
en-reg'i-ment,  v.  t.  To  regiment. 
Rare.  [istering.  ffare.| 

en-reg'is-try,  n.  Actofenreg-I 
i,  en  r^'gle  (aN7  r^'gl’).  [F  ] 
According  to  rule  ;  in  order  ;  in 
due  form  ;  right, 
j]  «n7  re  traite'  (rS-trPt').  [F.] 
In  retreat ;  in  retirement. 

H  en7  re-vanche'  (rS-vaNsh'). 


[F.]  In  return  or  compensation, 
en-rheum',  v.  i.  [Cf.  F.  s'enrhu- 
mer.  ]  To  contract  a  rheum.  Ohs. 
en-riD',  v.  t.  See  en-,  1. 
en-rich'er.  n.  One  that  enriches, 
en-rich'ing-ly,  adv.  of  enrich¬ 
ing,  p-  pr.  See  -ly. 
en-rich'ment,  n.  See-MENT. 
en  richt'.  Enriched.  Rrf.  Sp. 
en-rldge',  v.  t.  To  form  into 
ridges. 

en-right',  v.  t.  To  establish  in 
one’s  rights,  or  in  a  right.  Ohs. 
En-rim'mon  (fn-rim'on).  Bib. 
en  rip'en  (£n-rlp'’n),  v.  t.  To 
ripen.  Obs.  or  R 
en-rive',  v.  t.  See  en-,  3. 
enroad.  ^  inroad. 
En-ro'geHPn-rfi'gel).  Bib. 
enrol'-  Enroll. 
en-roM'.  Enrolled.  Ref.  Sp. 
en-roll'er.  n.  One  who  enrolls, 
en  rough'  (On-rfif'),  v.  t.  To 
make  rough. 

en-roule'.  *f*  enroll.  [06.*». | 
en-round',  v.  t.  To  surround.  I 
en  route'  (iiN7  root').  [F.] 
n  the  way  or  road, 
en  ru'in,  v.  t.  See  en-,  2. 
en-rut',  v.  t.  See  en-,  1. 
ena.  +  enes. 

Ena.  Abbr.  Ensign, 
en  safe',  v.  t.  To  make  safe. 
Ohs.  —  en-aaf'er  (5n-saf'5r),  n. 
Ohs. 

en-aaf'fron.  v.  t.  See  en-,  1. 
enaalgne  f  ensign,  n.  [06s.| 
en-aalnt',  r.  t.  To  canonize.  | 
e  n  a  a  m'p  1  a-r  y,  n.  Example. 

Ohs. 

en-aam'pler,  n.  [OF.  essam- 
plaire,  examplaire.  Cf.  exem¬ 
plar.]  A  copy  ;  a  pattern.  Obs. 
en-aand',  r.  t.  See  en-,  1. 
en-aan'dal,  v.  t.  See  en-,  1. 


en-aan'guin.  Ensanguine.  Ref. 
Sp. 

en'aate  (fin'sat),  a.  [NL.  en- 
satus ,  fr.  L.  ensis  sword.l  Bot. 
V  Zodl.  =  ENSIFORM.  Rare. 

en  aaum'pel,  en-aaun'ple. 

ENSAMPLE. 

en  aaut'.  v.  t.  [Cf.  assault.] 
To  assault  or  assail.  Obs. 
enaayme.  +  enseam. 
en-acale',  v.  t.  See  en-. 

||  en' acene' (iiN7Ban').  [F.]  On 
the  stage.  [Ofts.| 

en-sched'ule,r.L  To  schedule. | 
en-acroll',  v.  t.  See  en-,  2. 
en-aculp'ture,  v.  t.  Sculpture, 
en-aeala'.  Ensealed.  Ref.  Sp. 
en  seam',  v.  t.  3,-  i.  [OF.'  essai- 
mer ,  F.  eAnmer.]  To  lose,  or 
cause  to  lose,  superfluous  fat  ;  — 
said  chiefly  of  hawks.  Obs. 
en-aeam',  v.  t.  [OF.  ensaimer,  F. 
ensimer.  See  en-  ;  seam  grease  ] 
To  cover  with  grease.  Ohs.  Shak. 
en-aeam',  t.  [^ w-  +  seam  su¬ 
ture.  Cf.  inseam.]  Tosewup; 
to  inclose  by  a  seam  ;  also,  to 
mark  with  a  seam  Obs.  or  R. 
en-aeam'.  v.  t.  [Of  uncertain 
origin  ]  Toincludejcontain.  Ohs. 
en-sear',  v.  t.  To  sear;  dry.  Obs. 
en-search',  n.  Search.  Ohs. 
en-seel',  v.  t.  See  en-,  3.  Obs. 
en-seem'.  v.  t.  See  en-,  3. 
ensege.  ensegge.  ensieoe. 
enseigne.  4*  ensign,  ti.  v. 
en-aeint'  (fn-sant').  +  en¬ 
ceinte. 

enaele.  +  enseal. 
en  aem'ble.  v.  t.  [OF.  enscm- 
bler.\  To  assemble.  Ohs. 
en-sem'ble,  n.  Assembly.  Ohs. 
En  ae'mea  (Pn-se'mPs).  D.  Bib. 
en-aent',  n.  A*  v.  i.  Assent.  Ohs. 
||  en  ae  pe'tlt  pla'cl-dam  aub 


11  ber-ta'te  qui  e'tem  (plfis'I- 
dttm,  lib7?r-ta'te).  [L.]  With 
the  sword  she  seeks  calm  repose 
under  liberty  ;  —  the  motto  of 
Massachusetts. 

en  aep'ul-char,  en-aep'ul-chre, 

v.  To  put  into  a  sepulcher, 
en-aer'aph,  v.  t.  See  en-,  2. 
enserche.  *i*  ensearch. 
en  serf',  v.  t.  See  en-,  2. 
en-se'fce  (fn-se'tC),  7i.  The  Ab¬ 
yssinian  banana  ( Musa  ensete). 
en  sew'.  +  ensue.  [shade.  | 
en  ahade',  v.  t.  To  envelop  in | 
eu  ahad'ow.  v.  t.  See  en-,  1. 
en-ahawl',  v.  t.  See  en-.  1. 
en  sheathe',  v.  t.  To  insheathe. 
en-abell'.  v.  t.  See  en-,  1. 
en-ahel'ter.v.f.  See  EN-.  f/?i7>.| 
En-ahe'mesh  (?n-she'mesh).| 
en  shield',  v.  t.  To  shield. 
en'8hield  (accented  en'shield  in 
Shak.),  a.  Enshielded.  Obs. 
en-ahrine'ment,  n.  See  -ment. 
en-ehroud',  v.  t.  To  shroud, 
en-siege',  v.  t.  [OF.  ensegier.] 
To  besiege.  Ohs. 
en-sif'er-oua  (fn-slf'fr-us),  a. 
[L.  ensifer  ;  ensis  sword  -j-ferre 
to  bear.]  Bearing  a  sword.  Obs. 
en'aign-hood,  7j.  See -hood. 
en-sign'ment.  n.  [OF.  &  F.  en- 
seignemcnt.)  Obs.  1.  A  showing 
or  teaching  ;  that  which  is 
taught;  also,  means  of  teaching. 
2.  =  ensign,  a  badge  or  symbol, 
en'sign-ablp.  n.  See -ship. 
en'ai-lage,  v.  t.  =  ensile. 
en'sl-late,  v.  t.  [F.  ensiler  + 
-ate.)  =  ensile.  —  en  al-U'tion 
(Pn78T-la'8h*Zn),  n. 
en  el  lu'di  um  (fin'aT-ln'dY-um), 
n.  [LL.;  L.  ensis  sword  +  ludus 
play.]  Fencing.  A  sportive  bout 
witn  swords,  usually  blunted. 


frequent  in  the  Middle  Ages, 
en-sil'ver,  v.  t.  To  cover  or  or¬ 
nament  with  silver.  Obs.  or  R. 
en-sin'don,  v.  t.  To  w  rap  in  a 

sindon.  Obs. 

en-ak  y'.p.f.;  EN-SKiED'(-skld'); 
en-sky'ing.  To  place  in  the 
sky  or  in  heaven.  Rare.  “  A 
thing  enskied."  Shak. 

en-alan'der,  v.  t.  SeeEN-.  Obs. 
en-alav'ed  neaa  (fn-slav'ed- 
nPs),  7i.  Enslaved  state, 
en  alav'er  (-Cr),  n.  One  that 
enslaves. 

en  alum'ber,  v.  t.  To  lull  to 
sleep  ;  to  enervate.  Ohs.  (/f.l 
en-8mall',i\7.  To  make  small.  | 
en-snar'lng-ly,  adv.  of  ensnar¬ 
ing,  p.  pr.  See  -ly. 
en  snarl'  (5n-snarl'>,  v.  t.  To 
entangle. 

en  so'ber,  v.  t.  See  en-,  2. 
En-Sof'  (6n-6Cf'),  n.  Jn  Cab¬ 
alism,  the  absolutely  infinite 
God,  without  attributes,  and  to 
be  comprehended  only  as  the 
negation  of  all  negation, 
en  soigne',  n.  6c  v.  fOF.  en- 
soigne,  n.  Cf.  essoin.]  Excuse  ; 
delay.  Obs. 
ensonge.  +  evensong. 
en-sor'row,  v.  t.  tf  i.  To  make 
sorrowful ,  or  to  cause  or  feel  sor¬ 
row  or  distress.  Obs. 
en-aourge'.  +  insurge. 
en-apan'gle,  v.t.  SeeEN-.  Obs. 
en-apeer  ,  v.  i.  [en-  -f-  speer .] 
To  inquire.  Obs. 
en-apell',  r.  t.  See  en-. 

ena  rationi8.  [LL.]  See  ens. 

Ena'  Su  pre'mum  (?nz'  stl- 

Sre'mfim).  [LL.]  The  Supreme 
eing. 

en-atall',  v.  t.  =  install.  Obs.  — 
en- stall 'ment,  n.  Obs. 


food,  foot ;  out,  oil ;  chair  ;  go  ;  sing,  ii)k  ;  4*611,  thin  ;  nature,  verdure  (250) :  K  =  ch  in  G.  icli,  ach  (144) ;  boN  ;  yet ;  zh  =  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Guid*. 
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en  stamp'  (Sn-stSmp'),  v.  t.  To  stamp ;  to  mark  as  with  a 
stamp;  to  impress  deeply. 

It  is  the  motive  .  .  .  which  enstamps  the  character.  Cogan. 
en'sta-tite  (5n'std-tit),  n.  [From  Gr.  evara-nq^  an  adver¬ 
sary,  because  infusible  before  the  blowpipe.]  Min.  An 
orthorhombic  mineral  of  the  pyroxene  group,  consisting  of 
magnesium  silicate,  MgSi03,  usually  occurring  massive, 
and  varying  in  color  from  grayish  or  greenish  white  to 
olive-green  and  brown.  H.,5.5.  Sp.  gr.,  3.1-3.3.  Bronzite 
is  a  ferriferous  variety  which  often  has  a  bronzelike  luster, 
en  Sta-tit'ic  (-tTt'Tk),  a.  Relating  to  enstatite. 
en  sue'  (6n-su'),  v.  t.  ;  en-sued'  (-sud')  ;  en-su'ing.  [OF. 
ensivre ,  3d  sing.  pres,  ensiut,  F.  eimiivrc ,  fr.  L.  imequi ; 
in  -f-  sequi  to  pursue.  See  sue.]  1.  To  follow  ;  to  pursue; 
to  strive  to  overtake  or  attain.  44  Seek  peace,  and  ensue 
it.”  1  Pet.  iii.  11. 

2.  Specif.,  Obs.:  a  To  take  after;  to  imitate,  b  To  be 
subsequent  to  ;  to  succeed,  c  To  result  from, 
en  sue',  v.  i.  To  follow  ;  to  come  afterward  ;  to  follow  as 
a  consequence  or  in  chronological  succession  ;  to  result ; 
as,  an  ensuing  conclusion  or  effect ;  the  year  ensuing. 

So  spoke  the  Dame,  but  no  applause  ensued.  Pope. 
Syn.  —  See  follow. 

en  sure'  (Sn-slioor'),  v.  t. ;  en-sured'  (-slioord')  ;  en-sur'- 
ing  (-shoor'Ing).  [AF.  enseurer.)  To  secure,  make  sure, 
etc.  =  INSURE. 

en-swathe'  (Sn-swath'),  in-swathe'  (Tn-),  v.  t.  To  swathe; 
envelop.  —  en  swathc'ment  (-mgnfc),  in-swathe'-,  n. 
en-tab'la-ture  (Sn-tWlri-tyr),  n.  [OF.  entablature:  cf. 
It.  intavolatura  ceiling,  wainscot,  LL.  intabulare  to  con¬ 
struct  a  basis,  L.  tabulatum  board  work,  flooring  ;  fr.  L. 
in  -f-  tabula  a  board.  See  table.]  1.  Arch.  In  classical 
architecture  (Greek,  Greco- Roman,  and  Neoclassic),  the 
architecturally  treated  wall  resting  upon  the  capitals  of 
the  columns  and  supporting  the  pediment  or  roof  plate, 
according  to  its  position  on  the  front  or  flank  of  the  building; 
hence,  the  analogous  part  in  any  post-and-lintel  construc¬ 
tion.  In  the  classical  orders  it  is  divided  into  architrave , 
the  part  immediately  above  the  column  ;  frieze ,  the  cen¬ 
tral  space ;  and  cornice ,  the  upper  projecting  moldings. 
See  order,  Rlust. 

2.  Mach.  A  supporting  frame  for  a  paddle  shaft  of  a 
steamer ;  also,  a  bedplate  for  a  capstan, 
en  ta'ble  ment  (Sn-ta'b’l-m2nt),  n.  [F.  entablement,  LL. 
intabulamentum. ]  1.  =  entablature,  1. 

2.  The  platform  or  platforms  supporting  a  statue  and 
above  the  dado. 

en  tail'  (gn-tal'),  v.  t. ;  en-tailed'  (-tald') ;  en-tail'ing. 
\_en--\-tail  limitation.]  1.  Law.  To  settle  (lands  or  tene¬ 
ments)  inalienably  on  a  person  and  his  descendants  or  a 
certain  line  of  descendants ;  to  convert  into,  or  bestow  as 
or  as  if,  an  estate  tail  (see  estate  tail)  ;  to  give  as  an  in¬ 
alienable  possession. 

Allowing  them  to  entail  their  estates.  Hume. 

I  here  entail 

The  crown  to  thee  and  to  thine  heirs  forever.  Shak. 

2.  To  appoint  to  be  the  hereditary  possessor.  Obs. 

To  entail  him  and  his  heirs  unto  the  crown.  Shak. 

3.  To  attach  to  (a  thing)  inseparably  ;  to  tack.  Obs. 

4.  To  impose  or  carry  as  a  necessary  accompaniment  or 
result ;  —  often  with  an  implication  of  inconvenience,  ex¬ 
pense,  or  trouble  ;  as,  the  work  entails  expense. 

en  tail'  (6n-tal'),  n.  [See  entail,  v.,  to  settle  inalienably.] 

1.  Law.  a  An  entailing  of  lands  or  tenements  ;  a  settling 
of  an  estate  tail,  b  An  estate  settled  in  fee  tail  ( feudum 
talliatum),  or  limited  in  descent  to  a  particular  class  of 
issue.  See  estate  tail,  c  The  rule  by  which  the  descent 
is  fixed  ;  the  fixed  line  of  devolution. 

2.  Act  of  transmitting  or  settling  as  an  inalienable  posses¬ 
sion  ;  also,  something  unavoidably  following  as  a  concomi¬ 
tant  or  oonsequence. 

en  tail'meni  (-m£nt),  n.  1.  Act  of  entailing,  or  state  of 
being  entailed. 

2.  A  thing  entailed. 

Slowly,  brutality  as  a  hereditary  entailment  becomes  an  ever 
weakening  force.  R •  L.  Dugdale. 

en  tan'gle  (6n-t5q'g’l),  v.  t. ;  en-tan'gled  (-g’ld) ;  en- 
tan'gling  (-tSq'gling).  1.  To  twist  or  interweave  in  such 
a  manner  as  not  to  be  easily  separated  ;  to  make  tangled, 
confused,  and  intricate  ;  as,  to  entangle  yarn  or  the  hair. 
2.  To  involve  so  as  to  render  extrication  difficult ;  to  in¬ 
snare  ;  hence,  to  perplex  ;  bewilder  ;  puzzle  ;  embarrass  ; 
as,  to  entangle  the  feet  in  a  net,  or  in  briers.  “  Entangling 
alliances.”  Washington. 

The  difficulties  that  perplex  men’s  thoughts  and  entangle  their 
understandings.  Locke. 


en  tan'gle  (Sn-tSn'g’l),  V.  i.  To  become  entangled, 
en  tan'gle  ment  (-ment),  n.  1.  Act  of  entangling,  or  state 
of  being  entangled  ;  intricate  and  confused  involution ; 
that  which  entangles ;  intricacy  ;  perplexity. 

2.  a  Mil.  An  extensive  low  obstacle  formed  of  stakes, 
stumps,  or  the  like,  connected  by  wires,  ropes,  or  the  like, 
b  Naui.  An  arrangement  of  cables  and  spars  across  a 
river  or  harbor  entrance  to  keep  out  an  enemy, 
en-ta'sl-a  (Sn-ta'zhT-d  ;  -zi -d),  n .  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  ’ePTaorc. 

See  entasis.]  Med.  Tonic  spasm;  —  applied  generically 
to  denote  any  disease  characterized  by  tonic  spasms,  as 


tetanus,  trismus,  etc. 

en'ta-sis  (Sn'td-sis),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  eWaors  a  stretching  ; 
fr.  ivrelveiv  ;  ev  in  -f-  rtcVecv  to  extend.]  1.  Arch.  A 
slight  convexity  of  the  shaft  of  a  column.  In  the  best  Greek 
Doric  examples  the  swelling  begins  at  the  base  of  the  shaft 
(although  the  latter  diminishes  steadily  from  the  base  up), 
and  is  greatest  a  little  below  its  middle  point.  That  in  the 
columns  of  the  Parthenon  is  about  g  of  an  inch  on  each  side. 
2.  Med.  =  entasia. 

II  en'td'  (aN'ta'),  a.  [F.]  Her.  Graft¬ 
ed  ;  —  chiefly  in  phr.  ||  en'td'  en  point' 

(8n  point')  [F.  pointe ],  designating  a 
division  of  the  shield  consisting  of  a  short 
pile  with  concaved  sides,  in  base  point¬ 
ing  upwards. 

En  td  ldchle'  (aN'ta'la'she'),  n.  [F.] 

In  Rabelais’s  44  Pantagruel,”  Bk.  V.,  ch. 
xix.,  an  imaginary  kingdom  governed  Ente  en  P°int- 
by  Queen  Quinte  Essence  and  visited  by  Pantagruel  and  his 
companions  in  their  search  to  find  the  oracle  of  the  Holy 
Bottle.  This  country  symbolizes  the  taste  for  speculative 
science,  and  probably  suggested  the  island  of  Laputa  in 
Swift’s  44  Gulliver’s  Travels.” 

en-tel'e-chy  (6n-t61'e-kT),  n. ;  pi.  -chies  (-kfz).  [L.  ente- 
lechia,  Gr.  ei'TeAe'xeia,  prob.  fr.  ev  re'Aei  exeiv  to  be  com¬ 
plete  ;  ev  t«Aos  completion,  end  +  e\eiv  to  have  or 
hold.]  Metaph.  A  word  adopted  from  Aristotle  (cV-reAe- 
Xeia),  who  uses  it  in  two  senses  :  a  As  realization  of  form¬ 
giving  cause  or  energy  (which  see),  as  contrasted  with 
mere  potential  existence.  \Jwdcr  potentiality,  see  illustra¬ 
tion  of  water  as  potentially  liquid,  solid,  or  vapor,  but 
real  in  only  one  of  these  at  a  time,  b  In  life  and  mental 
phenomena  entelechy  is  the  realization  of  form-giving 
cause  in  a  more  or  less  perfect  actuality  as  plants,  animals, 
and  men,  as  individuals  and  existing  species.  In  this 
second  meaning  entelechy  is  used  to  express  not  a  mere 
actuality,  but  an  actuality  that  has  the  power  to  produce 
other  actualities  of  the  same  kind  or  species,  e.  g.,  plants 
and  animals  reproduce  their  species.  The  attempt  to  seize 
and  restate  this  thought  of  Aristotle  has  given  to  the  his¬ 
tory  of  philosophy  its  most  valuable  systems,  not  only 
such  as  those  of  Albertus  Magnus  and  Thomas  Aquinas, 
Leibnitz  and  Hegel,  but  also  especially  those  of  Plotinus, 
and  Proclus  among  the  Neoplatonists.  W.  T.  Harris. 

en-telTus  (Sn-tel'ws),  n.  [NL.,  the  specific  name  ;  perh. 
fr.  L.  Entellus,  the  name  of 
a  Sicilian  hero.]  An  East 
Indian  long- tailed  bearded 
monkey  ( Presbytis  entellus ) 
regarded  as  sacred  by  the  na¬ 
tives.  It  is  remarkable  for 
the  caplike  arrangement  of 
the  hair  on  the  head. 

en'ter  (Sn'ter),  v.  i.  ;  en'tered 
(-terd) ;  en'ter-ing.  [ME. 
entren ,  enteren,  F.  entrer,  fr. 

L.  intrare  ;  cf.  intro  inward, 
contr.  fr.  intero  (sc.  loco),  fr. 
inter  in  between,  between  (see  inter-,  in  ;  cf.  interior)  ; 
but  also  L.  trans  across,  beyond  (see  trans-),  Skr.  tar  to 
cross.]  1.  To  go  or  come  in,  to  a  place  or  condition ;  to 
make  or  effect  an  entrance  ;  —  construed  :  a  With  adver¬ 
bial  in  used  pleonastically. 

No  evil  thing  approach  nor  enter  in.  Milton. 

b  With  the  place  indicated  by  the  context  ;  as,  the  assem¬ 
bly  was  surprised  to  see  a  stranger  enter. 

Truth  is  fallen  in  the  street,  and  equity  cannot  enter  Is.  lix.  14. 
C  With  into,  upon,  on,  formerly  also  with  in;  as,  to  enter 
into  the  city  ;  the  explorers  entered  i  pon  a  desert  tract ; 
the  bullet  entered  into  the  body ;  the  waters  of  the  river 
enter  into  the  sea. 

For  we  which  have  believed  do  enter  into  rest.  Ileb.  iv.  3. 
2.  To  penetrate  mentally  ;  to  consider  attentively  ;  to  treat 
fully,  as  in  discussion  ;  — with  into. 

He  is  particularly  pleased  with  .  .  .  Sallust  for  his  entering 
into  internal  principles  of  action.  Addison. 


3.  To  make  a  beginning  ;  to  take  the  first  steps  ;  engage  ; 
start;  as,  to  enter  into  business  ;  to  enter  upon  a  career  ;  to* 
enter  on  a  long  journey  ;  also,  to  get  admission  or  to  be  ad¬ 
mitted  ;  as,  to  enter  into  society  ;  to  enter  into  holy  orders. 

4.  To  make  one’s  self  a  party  ;  —  with  into,  formerly  also 
in;  as,  to  enter  into  a  treaty  of  peace. 

I  am  here  entered  in  bond  for  you.  Shak. 

5.  To  form  a  constituent  part ;  to  become  a  part  or  par¬ 
taker  ;  to  interpenetrate  ;  share  ;  as,  lead  enters  into  the 
composition  of  pewter. 

Volitions  simply  accompany  but  do  not  enter  into  the  chain  of 
their  causation.  James  Ward. 

6.  Law.  To  go  in  (upon  lands)  as  a  formal  act  of  owner¬ 
ship  ;  to  take  possession. 

7.  Drama.  To  come  upon  the  stage  ;  as,  Enter  Sir  Toby, 
to  enter  into  religion,  to  embrace  monastic  life. 

en'ter  (en'ter),  v.  t.  1.  To  come  or  go  into  ;  to  pass  into 
the  interior  of  ;  to  pass  within  the  outer  cover  or  shell  of  ; 
to  penetrate  ;  pierce;  as,  to  enter  a  house  ;  the  river  enters 
the  6ea. 

That  darksome  cave  they  enter.  Spenser. 

2.  To  make  a  beginning  in;  to  start;  take  up  ;  begin ;  as* 
the  troops  entered  battle;  to  enter  the  legal  profession;  of 
time,  to  pass  within  the  limits  of;  as,  to  enter  a  new  era. 

3.  To  become  a  member  of  ;  to  join  ;  as,  to  enter  the 
army  or  a  club. 

4.  To  cause  to  go  (into),  or  to  be  received  (into)  ;  to  put 
in ;  to  insert ;  to  cause  to  be  admitted  ;  as,  to  enter  a 
wedge  into  a  log  ;  to  enter  a  boy  at  college,  a  horse  for 
a  race,  etc. 

5.  To  employ  for  the  first  time  in  actual  hunting,  racing* 
or  the  like  ;  hence,  to  exercise  initially  ;  to  train  ;  specif.*, 
of  a  horse,  to  break  in  ;  of  a  hawk,  to  fly  at  game  for  the 
first  time,  etc. 

6.  To  initiate  ;  to  introduce.  Obs.  or  R. 

7.  To  inscribe  ;  enroll ;  record ;  as,  to  enter  a  name,  or 
a  date,  in  a  book,  or  a  book  in  a  catalogue  ;  to  enter  the 
particulars  of  a  sale  in  an  account. 

8-  Law.  a  To  go  into  or  upon,  as  lands,  and  take  actual 
possession  of  them,  b  To  place  in  regular  form  before  the 
court,  usually  in  writing  ;  to  put  upon  record  in  proper  form 
and  order;  as,  to  enter  a  writ,  appearance,  rule,  or  judgment. 

9.  To  make  report  of  (a  vessel  or  her  cargo)  at  the  cus¬ 
tomhouse  ;  to  submit  a  statement  of  (imported  goods)* 
with  the  original  invoices,  to  the  proper  officer  of  the 
customs  for  estimating  the  duties.  See  entry,  6. 

10.  To  file  or  inscribe  upon  the  records  of  the  land  office 
the  required  particulars  concerning  (a  quantity  of  public 
land)  in  order  to  secure  the  right  of  preemption.  U.  S. 

11.  To  deposit  for  copyright  the  title  or  description  of  (a 
book,  picture,  map,  etc.)  ;  as,  44  entered  according  to  act 
of  Congress.” 

to  enter  a  bill  short.  Banking,  to  make  a  brief  entry  of  the 
fact  of  a  bill  deposited  but  not  to  be  credited  to  the  depos¬ 
itor’s  account  until  honored.  — to  e.  a  protest,  to  register 
a  protest,  as  of  a  minority  ;  to  protest,  —  to  e.  the  lists,  to 
accept  a  challenge,  or  engage  in  contest, 
en'ter,  n.  Act  or  means  of  entering  ;  specif.,  Drama,  the 
entrance  of  a  character  upon  the  scene.  Obs.  or  R. 
en'ttr-  (6n'ter-).  [F.  entre  between,  fr.  L.  inter.  See  in¬ 

ter-.]  A  prefix  signifying:  a  Between;  among;  as,  en¬ 
ter  mine,  a  mine  lying  between,  b  Mutually ;  as,  enter - 
glance,  to  exchange  glances  ;  enter\o\e,  to  love  one  an¬ 
other.  Most  derivatives  of  enter-  are  obsolete,  the  prefix, 
having,  since  about  1650,  become  supplanted  in  making 
new  words  by  inter-  (which  see). 

en'ttr-al'fl-a  (-81'jT-d),  n.  [NL .  \  entero- -alyia.~\  Med. 

Intestinal  pain  of  a  spasmodic  character  ;  colic, 
en'ter-to'to-my  (-gk'to-niT),  n.  [ entero -  -f*  -eclomy.)  Surg . 
Excision  of  a  part  of  the  intestine. 

en-ter'ic  (En-tSr'Tk),  a.  [Gr.  €vrepi*6?.]  a  Anal.  Of  or 
pertaining  to  the  enteron,  or  alimentary  canal ;  intestinal, 
b  Zodl.  Having  an  alimentary  tract, 
enteric  fever.  Med.  =  typhoid  fever. 
en'ter-ing,  p.  pr.  A-  vb.  n.  of  enter. 
entering  chisel,  a  spoon  chisel.  —  e.  file.  See  file,  n.,tool.  — 
e.  nort,  a  port  cut  down  to  the  level  of  the  gun  deck,  as  in 
ola  battleships,  for  convenience  in  landing  or  in  entering 
the  ship.  —  e.  tap,  Mech.,  a  taper  tap.  See  tap,  n. 
en'ter-i'tis  (Sn'ier-i'tTs),  n.  [NL.  ;  entero-  -f-  -ills. ]  Med. 

Inflammation  of  the  intestines. 
en'ter-O-  (5n'ter-$-),  en'ter-  (Sn'ter-).  A  combining  form 
from  Greek  evrepov,  an  intestine. 

en'ter-O-cele'  (Sn'ter-6-sel'),  n.  [Gr.  ImepoKriXr]  ;  evrepor 
an  intestine  -f-  icqXr)  tumor,  hernia.]  Med.  A  hernial  tumor 
whose  contents  are  a  portion  of  the  intestines. 


en-state'.  Var.  of  instate. 
en-steep',  v.  t.  To  immerse. 
Obs.  [stocks.  Obs.  | 

en-stock',  v.  t.  To  place  in  the| 
en-store',  v.  t.  [Cf.  instaij- 
RATK.]  Obs.  a  To  restore;  renew, 
b  To  provide  or  fit  up  (with), 
en-strait',  r.  t.  To  straiten.  Obs. 
en-stranged',  p.  a.  Estranged. 
Obs.  [Obs.\ 

en-stran'gle.  r.  t.  To  strangle. | 
en-strength'en,  v.  t.  To 
strengthen.  Obs.  [or  A. I 

en-stuff',  v.  t.  To  stuff.  Obs.  | 
en-style'.  r.  t.  To  style  ;  to 
name.  Obs.  ‘[o' 7?. I 

en-su'a-ble,  a.  Ensuing.  Obs.  \ 
en-su'ant.  a.  Ensuing.  Obs. 
en-su'er,  n.  A  follower.  Rare. 
en-suf'fer.  v.  t.  See  BN-.  Obs. 
en-su'ing-ly,  adv.  of  ensuing ,  p. 

Sir.  See  -ly. 

en' suite' (fix' swet').  [F.]  In 
a  succession,  series,  or  set ;  con¬ 
nected  with  or  opening  into  one 
another  ;  as.  rooms  en  suite. 

||  en7  sui'vant'  la  vd  ri  td'  fax' 
Bwe/viiN'  1  A'  va're'ta').  [F.] 
In  following  the  truth, 
en-sul'phur,  v.  t.  See  en-,  1. 
en-sur'&nce,  n.  [Cf.  assurance, 
insurance.]  Obs.  Act  or 
means  of  insuring  ;  specif.  :  a 
Betrothal,  b  Insurance, 
en  sur'er  (Sn-shoor'er),  n.  One 
who  ensures:  an  insurer 

Jen'  sur'tout'  (ax'  siir'too'). 
F.  cn  in  4-  surtout  above  all.] 
,it.,  above  all  ;  at  the  top  ; 
Her.,  denoting  the  position  of  a 
woman’s  coat  of  arms  placed  in 
the  topmost  part  of  the  seal  or  j 
shield  of  a  man.  [or  across.  R.  | 
en-sweep',  v.  t.  To  sweep  over  |  I 


en-sweet'en,  v.  t.  To  sweeten. 
Obs  [end. I 

ent.  Obs.  or  dial.  Eng.  p.  p.  of  I 
ent.  Abbr.  Entomology, 
ent-.  See  ento-. 

-ent.  (-£nt).  See -ant. 
en-tab  '  1  a-tured(  n -t  ft  b  '1  a-tOrd) , 
a.  Having  an  entablature. 

en'  ta  bli-er'  (ax'  ta'blt-a'). 

F.]  In  the  form  of  an  apron  ;  — 
of  trimmings  or  garments  so 
trimmed. 

en-tach',  v.  t.  [OF.  enteclner , 
entachier .]  To  imbue  with  good 
or  bad  qualities;  esp.,  to  infect 
or  defile.  Obs. 

en-tack'le,  v.  t.  To  supply 
with  tackle.  Obs. 
en'tad  (Cn'tftd),  adv.  [ ento-  + 
1st  -ad.)  Anat.  Inwards. 
En-ta'da  (fn-ta'dd;  -tii'-),  n. 
[Malayalam  name  of  one  spe¬ 
cies.]  Hot.  Syn. of  Lens,  Bot.,  b. 
en-tail',  n.  [ME.  entaile,  OF. 
entaille ,  fr.  entaillier  to  carve. 
See  entail  to  carve.]  Cutting 
or  carving  ;  sculpture  ;  intaglio  ; 
also,  figure  or  pattern.  Obs. 
en  tail',  v.  t.  [OF.  entaillier  to 
carve,  cut,  F.  entailler ;  en-  (L. 
tn)  4-  taillier ,  F.  tailler,  to  cut. 
See  tally  ;  cf.  intaglio.]  To 
carve  or  represent  by  carving  ; 
to  sculpture.  Obs. 
en-tail' a-ble,  a.  See-ARLE. 
en-taild'.  Entailed.  Ref.  Sp. 
en-tail'er,  n.  One  that  entails, 
en'tal  (Pn'tdl),  a.  [See  ento-.] 
Anat.  Inner; — opposed  to  eclat. 
en  tal'ent,  v.  t.  [OF.  entalen- 
terA  To  inspire  or  endow,  as 
with  desire.  Obs. 
en-tame',  ??.  t.  See  en-,  3. 
en-tame',  v.  t.  [F .entamer.)  To 


wound  or  tear  open  ;  also,  to 
open,  as  a  conversation.  Obs. 
en-tan'gl  Entangle.  Ref.  Sp. 
en-tan'gld.  Entangled.  B.  Sp. 
en-tan'gl«d  (fn-t&q'g’ldb  pret. 
!f  p.p.  of  entangle.  Specif.: 
p.  a.  Her.  *=  fretted.  Rare. 
—  en-tan  'gled-ly,  adv en-tan  '- 
gled-ness.  n.  [entangles.  I 

en-tan'gler  (-gl?r),  n.  One  that  | 
en-tan'gling-ly,  a</v.  of  entan¬ 
gling,  p.  pr.  See  -ly. 
en-tap'isee,  v.  t.  [OF.  enta- 
pisser.)  To  carpet.  Obs. 
En-tap'pu-ah  (gn-tftp'R-a  ;  en'- 
td-pu'd).  Bib. 

en  tar-throt'ic  (Sn'tiir-thrSt'- 
Tk),  a.  [ento-  +  Gr.  apOpou  a 
joint.]  Anat.  Interarticular. 
en-task',  v.  t.  To  impose  a  task 
upon.  Obs. 

en-tasse',  v.  t.  [F.  entasser  to 
heap  up.]  To  crowd  together. 
Obs.  —  en-tasse  ment.  n.  Obs. 
en-tas'tic  ( en-tfis'nk),  a.  [Cf. 
Or. '  vtoltikos  stimulating.]  Med. 
Relating  to  any  disease  charac¬ 
terized  by  tonic  spasms, 
en-tatch'*.  +  k.ntach. 

||  ent-beh're  gern'  was  du 
nicht'  hast'  (gnt-ba'rg  gPrn' 
viis  (loo  nTKt'  hast').  [G.] 
Willingly  do  without  what  thou 
hast  not. 

Gellert  ( Zufriedenhe.it  mit  sei- 
nem  Zustande,  IV). 

||  ent-beh'ren  sollst'  _  du  I 
sollst'  ent-beh'ren  t  (gnt-ba'n  n 
zolst'  doo  !  zfilst'  ?nt-ba'r£n). 
[G.]  Thou  shalt  do  without ! 
shalt  do  without  ! 

Goethe  (Faust). 
entd.  Abbr.  Entered. 


en-tech'.  *J*  KNTACH.  [Obs. I 
en-tem'per.  r.  t.  To  attemper.  | 
en-tem'per-ate,  a.  Temperate. 

Obs. 

en-tem'pest,  v.  t.  See  en-,  2. 
en-tem'ple,  r.  t.  To  enshrine, 
en-tem'pre.  +  attemper. 
entencion.  intention. 
en-tend'.  ^  intend. 
en-tend'ant.  a.  [F.,  p.  pr.  of 
entendre .]  Attendant.  Obs. 
entendement.  intendment. 
en-ten'der,  v.  t.  To  make  ten¬ 
der.  Obs.  or  R. 
en-tent'.  Var.  of  intent. 
i!  en  tente'  (ax'taNt'),  n  [F.l 
An  understanding.  —  en'tente' 
cor  diale'  (kCr'dyal').  [F.]  Cor¬ 
dial  understanding,  esp.  be¬ 
tween  two  governments, 
ent-ep'i-con'dy-lar  (Pnt-gp'Y- 
k5n'aY-ldr),  a.  [ento-  +  epi con¬ 
dyle.)  Anat.  Pertaining  to  the 
inner  condyle  at  the  distal  end 
of  the  humerus.  —  entepicon- 
dylar  foramen,  a  foramen,  trans¬ 
mitting  a  nerve,  formed  by  a 
bridge  of  bone  above  the  inner 
condyle  of  the  humerus  of  some 
mammals  and  reptiles, 
enter.  ^  entire,  inter. 
enter-.  See  entero-. 
en'ter-a-ble  (rn'tgr-d-b’l),  a. 
See  -able. 

en'ter  ad  e-nog'ra-phy  (-Sd'P- 
nbg'rd-fl),  n.  [entero — h  ade- 
7io-  4-  -graph y.)  A  treatise  upon 
enteradenology. 

en'ter-ad  e-nol'o-gy  (-nbl'tf-jY), 
71.  [entero-  4-  adeno-  4-  -logy.) 
The  science  of  the  glands  of  the 
nlimentarv  canal. 
en,ter-ad>'ver-ti8e,r.f.  [F.  s'entr' 
avertir;  earlier  s' etitr' advertir .) 


To  inform  mutually.  Obs. 
en'ter-al  (Sn'ier-dl),  a.  En¬ 
teric  ;  pertaining  to  the  enteron. 
en'ter-ance.  +  entrance. 
en'ter-ate(gn't?r*at),  a.  [From 
enteron.]  Zodl.  Having  an 
enteron,  or  alimentary  canal, 
en  ter  bathe',  v.  t.  See  entek- 
b.  Obs.  [b.  Obs.  | 

en'ter-bear',  v.  t.  See  enter-| 
en  ter  brace',  v.  t.  To  embrace 
reciprocally.  Obs.  [b.  06s.  | 

en  ter-braid',  v.  t.  See  enter- | 
en'ter-breath',  n.  See  enter¬ 
al  Obs.  [b.  06a.  | 

en  ter-call',  v.  t.  See  enter-| 
en'ter-close',  n.  [OF.  entreclos 
partition,  inclosure.]  Partition; 
also,  connecting  passage.  Obs. 
enterconen,  n.  intercommon¬ 
age.  Obs. 

en'ter-course.  intercourse. 
en'terd.  Entered.  Ref.  Sp. 

en'ter-deal'.  +  interdeal,  n. 
en  tsr-dite'.  +  interdict. 
en  ter-en-gen'der,  v.  t.  See  en¬ 
ter- b.  Obs. 

en'ter-er,  11.  One  who  enters, 
enterfare.  *f*  INT E R F E R E . 
en'ter-flow'.  +  interflow,  n. 
en'ter-go-gen'ic  (gn'tgr-go-jgn'- 
Yk),  a.  [ ento -  4-  Gr.  epyov  work 
4-  -genic.)  Biol.  Designating 
the  internal  energy  of  growth, 
involving  the  capacity  of  re¬ 
sponding  to  external  stimuli, 
en  ter-grave',  v.  t.  To  engrave 
between.  Obs.  —  en'ter-grav'- 
ing,  n.  Obs.  [h.  Obs. | 

en  ter-hin'der,  v.t.  See  enter-) 
en'ter-hold',  v.  t.  To  hold  or 
observe  mutually.  Obs.  [Obs. I 
en'ter-kiss',  v.  t.  See  enter- b.| 


ea'ter-know',  v.  t.  See  enter-. 
Obs.  —  en  ter-knowl'edge,  7u 

Obs. 

en  ter-lace'.  interlace. 

en  ter-lend',  v.  t.  See  enter- 
b.  Obs.  [b.  Obs.  I 

en'ter-love',  t>.  t.  See  enter-) 
en'ter-lude.  -f  interlude. 
en  ter-march',  v.  i.  To  tread 
on  each  other’s  toes.  Obs. 

Caxton  (Oaf.  E.  D.). 
en'ter-mete',  v.  t.  <Sr  i.  [F.  s'en- 
tre7nettre  ;  entre  between  4-  met - 
tre  to  place.]  To  interfere ; 
concern  (one’s  self)  ;  intermed¬ 
dle  :  meddle  with.  Obs. 
en'ter-mew  er,  n.  Winter- 
m  e  w  e  r.  [tween.  Obs.  t 

en'ter- mine',  r.  i.  To  mine  be-| 
entermls.  4*  entremess,  dish- 
en'ter-mise  ,  n.  [F.  entremise * 
fr.  s'entremettre.  See  enter- 
mete.]  Mediation  ;  also,  occu¬ 
pation.  Obs. 

e  n  ter-o-c  b  0  l'e-cys-t  o  s'to-m  y 

fn'ter-O-kOl'f-sTs-tbs'to-mY),  n. 
entero-  4-  cholecystostoiny .) 
Artificial  formation  of  a  commu¬ 
nication  between  the  gall  blad¬ 
der  and  small  intestine, 
en  ter-oc'ly-sis  (-bk'lY-sYs),  ru 
[NL.;  entero-  -f  Gr.  kXvitls  a 
drenching  by  a  clyster.]  Med. 
Injection  of  a  nutrient  liquid 
preparation  into  the  intestine. 
En'ter-o-cce'la  (-o-se'ld),  n.  pi. 
[NL.]  Zodl.  A  group  consisting- 
of  the  animals  having,  or  sup- 
osed  to  have,  an  enterocoele. 
t  included  echinoderms,  mol- 
lusks,  brachiopods,  etc.  Huxley „ 
en'ter-o-coele/(Pn't?r-<?-sel/),  n. 
[entero-  4-  Gr.  koiAop  a  hollow. 
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en'ter-o-graph'  (Su'ter-j-graf'),  n.  [entero-  +  - graph .] 
A  myograph  for  measuring  movements  of  the  intestine, 
en  ter-O-hel-CO'sls  (-hgl-ko'sTs),  n.  [NL. ;  entero- hel- 
cosis .]  Med.  Ulceration  of  the  intestines, 
en'ter-o-lith'  (Sn'ter-6-lTth'),  n.  [ entero -  -}-  -lith.]  Med . 
An  intestinal  concretion. 

eu  ter-o-li-thi'a  sis  (-lT-thl'd-sis),  n.  [NL. ;  enterolith  -f 
-iasis.]  Med.  Formation  of  concretions  in  the  intestine, 
en  ter  o-meg  en  ter'ic  (-mSs'Sn-tgr'Tk),  a.  lente.ro-  -f 
mexenteric.]  Anat.  it-  Med.  Pertaining  to  the  intestines 
and  mesentery.  —  enteromeaenteric  fever,  typhoid  fever, 
en'ier-on  (,&n'ter-5n),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Or.  evrepov  an  intestine.] 
Anat.  »C*  Zodl.  The  alimentary,  or  enteric,  canal,  or  cavity  ; 
the  digestive  tract. 

en  ter-op'a  thy  (-5p'a-thT),  n.  [ entero -  +  -pathy.]  Med. 
Disease  of  the  intestines. 
en'ter-o-plAs  ty  (gn'ter-o-piXsTT),  n. 

[entero-  -f-  -plasty .]  Surg.  Plastic  oper¬ 
ation  on  the  intestine. 

En  ter-op-neus'ta  (-5p-nus'td),  n.  pi. 

[NL.  ;  entero-  Gr.  nvelv  to  breathe.] 

Zo'61.  An  order  or  higher  group  consist¬ 
ing  of  Balanoglossus  (which  see)  and 
allied  genera/  —  en  ter  op  neua'tan 
(-tdn),  a.  it*  n. 

en  ter-op-to'sis  (-to'sTs),  n.  [NL. ;  en¬ 
tero-  -j-  ptosis.]  Med.  An  abnormal 
sinking  downward  and  forward  of  the 
abdominal  viscera.  —  en  ter  op  tot'ic 
(-tSt'Tk),  a. 

en  ter  or  rha'gl-a  (en'ter-tf-ra'jT-d),  n. 

[NL.  ;  entero -  -f-  -rhayici.]  Med.  Hem¬ 
orrhage  from  the  intestine  ;  melsena. 
en  ter  or'rha  phy  (-5r'«-fT),  n.  [ entero - 
-f-  - rhaphy .]  Surg.  The  sewing  up  of 

a  wound  or  gap  in  the  intestinal  canal, 
en'ter-o-sep'si*  (-6-sgp'sls),  n.  [NL. ; 
entero-  -f-  sepsis.]  Med.  Sepsis  due  to 
absorption  of  poisons  produced  by  putre¬ 
faction  of  matter  in  the  intestinal  canal, 
en  ter-06'to  my  (-Qs'to-ml),  n.  [ entero - 
-j-  -slamy.]  Surg.  The  artificial  forma¬ 
tion  of  a  passage  between  the  intestine 
and  the  exterior  surface  of  the  body. 
en'ter-O-tonie  (6n'ter-6-tom'),  n.  [F. 
enterotome.  See  enterotomy.]  Med.  A 
kind  of  scissors  for  opening  the  intesti-  sizer  P  Probos- 
nal  canal.  ci*  *  M  Mouth;  C 

en  ter  ot'o  my  (-5t'o-mT),  n.  [ entero -  onlnfnVv  B  Gl  1 
-f-  4omy.]  Incision  of  the  Intestines.  b 

enter  prise  (Sn'ter-priz),  n.  [F.  entreprise ,  fr.  enlre- 
prendre  to  undertake;  entre  between  (L.  inter)  -J-  prendre 
to  take.  See  inter-;  emprise.]  1.  That  which  is,  or  is 
to  be,  undertaken ;  an  attempt  or  project,  esp.  one  which 
involves  activity,  courage,  energy,  or  the  like ;  a  bold, 
arduous,  or  hazardous  attempt ;  an  important  undertaking; 
as,  a  warlike  enterprise. 

Their  hands  cannot  perform  their  enterprise.  Job  v.  12. 
2-  Willingness  or  eagerness  to  engage  in  what  requires 
boldness,  energy,  or  the  like  ;  as,  a  man  of  enterprise. 

3.  Management.  Obs.  or  R. 

Syn.  —  Undertaking,  venture,  essay,  attempt.  —  Enter¬ 
prise,  emprise.  Enterprise  is  the  general  term  ;  emprise 
is  poetical  or  elevated,  and  suggests  a  spirit  of  high  or 
chivalrous  essay  or  adventure  ;  as,  “  ripe  for  exploits  and 
mighty  enterprises ”  (Shak.);  “I  love  thy  courage  yet, 
and  bold  emprise  ”  ( Milton ) ;  “  Where  the  mind  is  of  softer 
fiber,  and  less  eager  of  emprise  ”  (Loirell). 
en'ter-prise,  v.  t. ;  en'ter-prised  (-prizd) ;  en'ter-pris'ing 
(-prizing).  1.  To  undertake  ;  to  begin  and  attempt  to 
perform  ;  to  venture  upon.  Rare. 

The  business  must  be  enterjirised  this  night.  Dryden. 
2  To  treat  with  hospitality  ;  to  entertain.  Obs. 

Him  at  the  threshold  met,  and  well  did  enterprise.  Spenser. 
en'ter  prise,  v.  i.  To  undertake  an  enterprise.  Obs. 
en'ter  pris  er  (-priz'er),  n.  One  who  undertakes  enter¬ 
prises  ;  also,  formerly,  an  adventurer, 
en'ter-prlfl  ing  (-priz'Tng),  p.pr.  Ac  vb.  n.  of  enterprise. 
Specif.  :  p.  a.  Having  a  disposition  for  enterprise  ;  char¬ 
acterized  by  enterprise;  as,  an  ei iterprising  man  or  firm, 
en  ter  tain'  (Su'ter-tan'),  v.  t. ;  en'ter-tained'  (-tand')  ; 
en'ter-tain'ing.  [F.  entretenir ;  entre  between  (L.  inter) 
-j-  tenir  to  hold,  L.  tenere.  See  tenable.]  1.  To  keep 
up  ;  to  maintain,  as  a  correspondence.  Obs.  or  Archaic. 

2  To  be  at  the  charges  of ;  to  take  or  keep  in  one’s  ser¬ 
vice  ;  to  support ;  harbor ;  keep.  Obs. 

You,  sir,  I  entertain  for  one  of  my  hundred.  Shak. 

3.  To  give  hospitable  reception  or  maintenance  to  ;  to  re¬ 
ceive  at  one’s  board,  or  into  one’s  house,  as  a  guest. 

Be  not  forgetful  to  entertain  strangers  ;  for  thereby  some  have 
entertained  angels  unawares.  Heb.  xiii.  2. 

4.  To  deal  with  ;  to  treat.  Obs. 

6.  To  give  reception  to;  to  receive.  Obs. 

6.  To  receive  and  take  into  consideration  ;  to  admit,  treat, 
or  make  use  of  ;  as,  to  entertain  a  proposal. 

I  am  not  here  going  to  entertain  so  large  a  theme  as  the  phi¬ 
losophy  of  Locke.  JJe  Quincey. 

7.  To  keep,  hold,  or  maintain  in  the  mind  with  favor ;  to 


keep  in  the  mind ;  to  harbor ;  cherish  ;  as,  to  entertain 
charitable  sentiments. 

8.  To  enter  upon  ;  to  take  upon  one’s  self.  Obs. 

9.  To  occupy  or  keep  occupied;  to  engage;  specif.,  to 
give  battle  to  (an  enemy) ;  to  encounter.  Obs. 

The  English,  being  well  appointed,  did  so  entertain  them  that 
their  ships  departed  terribly  torn.  liayivard. 

10.  To  engage  the  attention  of  agreeably  ;  to  amuse  with 
that  which  makes  the  time  pass  pleasantly  ;  to  divert ;  as, 
to  entertain  friends  with  conversation,  etc. 

The  weary  time  she  cannot  entertain.  Shak. 

11.  To  bear  ;  endure.  Rare. 

Syn.  —  See  amuse. 

en  ter-taiii'  (Sn'ter-tan'),  v.  i.  To  receive,  or  provide  en¬ 
tertainment  for,  guests  ;  as,  he  entertains  generously, 
en  ter  tain',  n.  [Cf.F .entretien.]  Entertainment.  Obs. 
en  ter  taln'er  (-er),  n.  One  that  entertains;  specif.,  one 
who  gives  public  or  professional  entertainments, 
cn  ter  tain'ing,  p.  pr.  it*  vb.  n.  of  entertain.  Specif.  :  p. 

а.  Affording  entertainment  ;  pleasing;  amusing;  divert¬ 
ing.—  en  ter  tain'ing-ly,  adv.  —  en  ter  tain'lng  neas,  n. 

en  ter  taln'ment  (giVter-tan'ment),  n.  [Cf.  OF.  entretene- 
rnent.]  1  Act  of  entertaining  ;  reception  ;  esp.,  act  of  re¬ 
ceiving  as  host  ;  hospitable  reception. 

The  sincere  entertainment  and  practice  of  the  precepts  of  the 
gospel.  Bp.  Sprat. 

2.  State  of  being  entertained  ;  esp.,  Obs.,  state  ol  being  in 
service  ;  also,  maintenance  in  service  ;  pay. 

Strangers  in  the  adversary’s  entertainment.  Shak. 

3.  That  which  entertains,  or  with  which  one  is  enter¬ 
tained  ;  as :  a  Hospitality ;  hospitable  provision  for  the 
wants  of  a  guest;  esp.,  provision  for  the  table  ;  a  hospi¬ 
table  repast,  b  That  which  engages  the  attention  agree¬ 
ably,  amuses,  or  diverts,  whether  in  private,  as  by  conver¬ 
sation,  etc.,  or  in  public,  by  performances;  amusement. 

Theatrical  entertainments  conducted  with  greater  elegance  and 
refinement.  Prescott. 

C  Means  of  maintenance  ;  wages.  Obs. 

The  entertainment  of  the  general  upon  his  first  arrival  was  but 
six  shillings  and  eight  pence.  Sir  J.  Davies. 

Syn.  —  Amusement,  diversion,  recreation,  pastime,  sport ; 
feast,  banquet,  repast,  carousal. 

en'the-08  (fin'tlie-Qs),  a.  [Gr.  erfltos;  kv  in-}- fled;  god.] 
Possessed  by  a  god  ;  divinely  inspired, 
en-thet'lo  (Sn-thSt'Tk),  a.  [Gr.  kvOeriKos  fit  to  insert ;  kv 
in  nOevai  to  place.]  Med.  Caused  by  an  implanted  mor¬ 
bific  virus  ;  zymotic  ;  as,  an  enthetic  disease  like  syphilis, 
en  thrall',  en  thral'  (Sn-thr81'),  v.  t. ;  en-thralled' 
(-thr61d');  en-thrall'ing.  Also  ln-thrall',  in-thral'(Tu-). 
[en-  -J-  thrall.  Cf.  inthrall.]  1.  To  hold  in  thrall,  or 
reduce  to  the  condition  of  a  thrall ;  to  enslave  ;  subjugate. 

The  bars  survive  the  captive  they  enthrall.  Byron. 
2.  To  charm  or  captivate  ;  to  hold  spellbound, 
en  thrall'ment,  en-thral'ment  (-m£nt),  n.  Also  ln- 
thrall'ment  ln-thral'ment-  Act  of  enthralling  or  state 
of  being  enthralled;  enslavement;  slavery, 
en  throne'  (§n-thron'),  v.  t.  ;  en-throned'  (-tlirond^)  ;  en¬ 
throning  (-tliron'Ing).  [en-  -|-  throne:  cf.  OF.  enthro- 
ner.  Cf.  inthronize.]  1.  To  seat  on  or  as  on  a  throne  ; 
to  exalt  to  the  seat  of  royalty  or  of  high  authority  ;  hence, 
to  invest  with  sovereign  authority  or  dignity. 

Beneath  a  sculptured  arch  he  sits  enthroned.  Pope. 
It  [mercy]  is  enthroned  in  the  hearts  of  kings.  Shak. 
2.  Eccl.  To  induct,  as  a  bishop,  into  the  powers  and  priv¬ 
ileges  of  a  vacant  see. 

en-thron'lze  (Sn-thron'Tz ;  Sn'thron-),  v.  t.  ;  -ized  (-Izd) ; 
-iz-ing  (-Iz-Tiig).  [See  inthronize.]  To  enthrone  ;  exalt. 
Archaic.  ‘ 4  Openly  enthronized.”  Knulles. 

en  thuse'  (5n-thuz'),  v.  t.  d-  i.  ;  en-thused'  (-thuzd')  ;  en- 
thus'ing  (-thuz'Tng).  To  make,  or  become,  enthusiastic. 

(  '<>//<)</.,  C/iie fl)/  U.  S. 

en-thu'sl  asm  (&n-thu'zT-5z’m),  n.  [Gr.  cvOovoiaapo;, 
fr.  kvOov<rid£t  iv  to  be  inspired  or  possessed  by  the  god,  lr. 
HvOeos,  kvOovs,  inspired :  cf.  F.  enthousiasme.  See  en- 
theos,  theism.]  1.  Inspiration  as  if  by  a  divine  or  super¬ 
human  power;  ecstasy;  divine  possession  or  frenzy  ;  — 
now  chiefly  with  classical  allusion. 

Enthusiasm  is  founded  neither  on  reason  nor  divine  revela¬ 
tion,  but  rises  from  the  conceits  of  a  warmed  or  overweening  im¬ 
agination.  Locke. 

2  A  state  of  impassioned  emotion  ;  transport;  elevation 
of  fancy  ;  exaltation  of  soul. 

Resolutions  adopted  in  enthusiasm  are  often  repented  of  when 
excitement  has  been  succeeded  by  the  wearing  duties  of  hard 
everyday  routine.  Proud e. 

3  Strong  excitement  of  feeling  on  behalf  of  a  cause  or  a 
subject ;  ardent  and  imaginative  zeal  or  interest ;  fervor  ; 
as,  he  engaged  in  his  profession  with  enthusiasm. 

Nothing  great  was  ever  achieved  without  enthusiasm.  Emerson. 

4.  Lively  manifestation  of  joy  or  zeal. 

Philip  was  greeted  with  a  tumultuous  enthusiasm.  Prescott. 

б.  That  which  is  pursued  or  regarded  with  enthusiasm  ; 
as,  Emerson  is  her  one  enthusiasm.  Colloq. 

Syn.  —  See  eagerness. 

en-thu'si-ast  (-Sat),  n.  [Gr.  kvOovaiaorq s'  :  cf.  F.  enthousi- 
aste.]  1.  One  moved  or  actuated  by  enthusiasm;  as  :  a  Cue 
who  is  inspired,  or  possessed,  b  A  religious  madman ;  a 
fanatic,  c  One  whose  mind  is  wholly  possessed  and 
heated  by  what  engages  it ;  one  who  is  influenced  by  a  pe¬ 
culiar  fervor  of  mind  ;  an  ardent  and  imaginative  person. 


2.  [cap.]  pi.  Eccl.  Hist.  The  Euchites; —  bo  called  be* 
cause  they  believed  men  able  through  asceticism  to  enter 
into  direct  communion  with  the  Holy  Spirit.  Diet,  of  Phil. 
Syn.  —  Enthusiast,  fanatic,  zealot,  bigot.  An  enthu¬ 
siast,  as  here  compared,  is  a  person  of  keen  and  ardent 
interests;  the  term  sometimes  implies  a  subordination  of 
judgment  to  enthusiasm  ;  as,  “  The  man  is  all  fire,  and  an 
enthusiast  in  the  highest  degree  on  the  subject  of  Homer” 
(Cowper) ;  the  dreams  of  an  enthusiast.  A  fanatic  is  an 
extreme  or  unreasonable  enthusiast,  esp.  in  matters  of 

religious  belief  or  opinion  ;  as,  “ - is  made  up  of  ice 

and  flame.  He  has  ...  no  mean  temperature.  Hence  he 
is  rarely  interested  about  any  public  measure  but  he  be¬ 
comes  a  fanatic,  and  oversteps,  in  his  irrespective  zeal, 
every  decency  and  every  right  opposed  to  his  course  ” 
(Colendae).  A  zealot  is  a  fanatical  devotee  or  partisan  ; 
as,  ”  A  furious  zealot  may  think  he  does  God  service  by 
persecuting  one  of  a  different  sect  ”( Gilpin).  A  bigot  is 
one  who  is  obstinately,  often  blindly,  devoted  to  liis  own 
(esp.  religious)  beliefs  or  opinions ;  as  compared  with/a- 
natic  and  zealot,  the  term  implies  dogged  intolerance  ratner 
than  misguided  enthusiasm  or  zeal ;  as,  **  the  hell  that 
bigots  frame  to  punish  those  who  err  ”  (Shelley) ;  cf.  “  big¬ 
oted  and  intolerant  in  his  judgment  of  men  and  things” 
( Hazlitt ).  See  visionary,  eagerness,  fervent. 
Gll-tliTTsi-fts'tlc  (en-thu/zi-&s'ilk)  1  a.  [Gr.  ki/OovotciiTTi- 
en-thu  si  as'ti  cal  (-3s'tT-kal)  f  *<>».]  Filled  with,  or 
characterized  by,  enthusiasm  ;  zealous;  ardent ;  as,  an  en¬ 
thusiastic  lover  of  art ;  also,  inducing  or  expressing  enthusi¬ 
asm  ;  as,  enthusiastic  poetry. — cn-thu  si  as'ti-cal-ly,  adv. 
A  young  man  ...  of  a  visionary  and  enthusiastic  character. 

,  Irving. 

en'thy-me-mat'ic  (gn'thT-me-mXt'Tk)  1  a.  [Gr.  kiOvpri- 
en  thy  me  mat'l-cal  (-me-m5t'T-ktfl)  j  ^ctikoj.]  Per¬ 
taining  to,  or  of  the  form  of,  an  enthymeme. 
en'thy-meme  (Sn'thT-mera),  n.  [L.  enthymema,  Gr.  cV- 
6vpy)p.a,  fr.  kvOcpeio 9 at  to  keep  in  mind,  consider;  kv  in 
4"  £v/llo«  mind,  soul.]  Logic,  a  An  argument  consisting 
of  only  two  propositions,  an  antecedent  and  its  consequent ; 
a  syllogism  with  one  premise  omitted  ;  ns,  We  are  depend¬ 
ent  \  therefore  we  should  be  humble.  Here  the  major  prop¬ 
osition  is  suppressed.  The  complete  syllogism  would  be, 
Dependent  creatures  should  be  humble ;  we  are  depend¬ 
ent  creatures ;  therefore  we  should  be  humble,  b  In  Aris¬ 
totelian  sense,  a  syllogism  of  a  probable  or  persuasive  sort, 
the  suppression  of  one  proposition  not  being  essential, 
en-tice'  (Sn-tls'),  v.  t.  ;  en-ticed'  (-tist') ;  en-tic'ing  (-tis'- 
Tng).  [ME.  entisen,  enticcn,  OF.  enticier ;  en-  (L.  in)  -}- 
(assumed)  L.  iitium ,  equiv.  to  L.  lilio  firebrand  ;  cf.  F.  at- 
tiser  to  stir  a  fire,  kindle,  provoke.]  1.  To  incite  or  insti¬ 
gate  ;  to  provoke.  Obs. 

2.  To  draw  on  by  exciting  hope  or  desire ;  to  allure  ; 
attract ;  as,  the  bait  enticed  the  fishes.  Often  in  a  bad 
sense  :  To  lead  astray  ;  to  induce  to  evil ;  to  tempt ;  as, 
the  sirens  enticed  them  to  listen. 

My  son,  if  sinners  entice  thee,  consent  thou  not.  Prov.  i.  10. 
Syn.  —  Lure,  coax,  decoy,  seduce,  tempt,  inveigle;  in¬ 
cite,  persuade,  prevail  on.  See  allure. 
en-tice'ment  (-ment),  n.  [OF.  enticement.]  1.  Act  or 
practice  of  enticing,  or  state  of  being  enticed. 

2.  That  which  entices,  or  by  which  one  is  enticed. 

Syn.  —  Allurement^  attraction,  temptation,  seduction, in¬ 
veiglement,  persuasion,  inducement. 

en-tic'ing  (Sn-tis'Tng),  p.  pr.  d ■  vb.  n.  of  entice.  Specif.  ; 
p.  a.  Alluring.  —  en-tic'ing-ly,  adv. 
en-tire'  (Sn-tir'),  a.  [ME.  enter,  F.  eniier,  L.  integer  un¬ 
touched,  undiminished,  entire  ;  in-,  negative  -j-  the  root 
of  t anger e  to  touch.  See  tangent  ;  cf.  integer.]  1.  Com¬ 
plete  in  all  parts  ;  undivided  ;  undiminished  ;  unimpaired  ; 
whole  ;  full  and  perfect;  not  deficient;  as,  the  entire  con¬ 
trol  of  a  business  ;  entire  confidence  ;  entire  ignorance. 
That  ye  may  be  perfect  and  entire,  wanting  nothing.  James  i.  4. 

One  entire  and  perfect  chrysolite.  Shak. 

2  Without  mixture  or  alloy  of  anything  ;  unqualified; 
also,  formerly,  morally  whole  ;  upright;  faithful;  sincere. 

Pure  fear  and  entire  cowardice.  Shak. 

No  man  had  ever  a  heurt  more  entire  to  the  king.  Clarendon. 

3.  Rot.  a  Consisting  of  a  single  piece,  as  a  corolla,  b 
Having  the  margin  continuous,  not  broken  by  teeth  or  ser¬ 
rations  ;  —  said  of  a  leaf,  petal,  etc. 

4  Not  gelded  ;  —  said  of  male  animals. 

5  Internal;  interior.  Obs.  Spenser. 

6.  Real  or  essential.  Obs. 

7 .  Her.  Borne  without  difference  or  mark  of  cadency,  as 
a  shield,  coat,  or  banner  ;  also,  extending  to  the  border 
lines  of  the  same  ;  —  said  of  a  charge. 

8.  Designating  a  kind  of  malt  liquor.  See  entire,  w.,  2. 

9.  Skating.  Beginning  and  ending  at  the  center  ; — said 
of  a  movement. 

Syn.  —  Total,  complete,  perfect.  See  whole.  ^ 
entire  curvature  of  a  curve,  Math.,  the  derivative  fe,  where 
ds  is  the  element  of  the  curve  and  dk  is  the  corresponding 
infinitesimal  angle  between  two  consecutive  principal 
normals.  —  e.  function,  Math.,  a  polynomial,  or  a  converg¬ 
ing  infinite  series,  containing  only  positive  integral  pow¬ 
ers  of  the  argument.  —  en-tire'-wheat/  flour.  See  entire- 
wheat,  a.;  flour. 

entire',  n.  1.  Entirety;  the  whole. 

2 .  Brewing.  Porter ;  —  so  called  because  originally  made  to 
combine  the  flavors  of  beer,  ale,  and  twopenny.  The  term 
is  nowr  used  chiefly  in  signs  and  advertisements.  Eng. 

3.  An  entire  horse  ;  a  stallion. 


One  of  the  Enter- 
opneusta  ( Doli - 
cnoglossus  knwa- 
levskii)  of  New 
England,  nut. 


Zobl.  A  perivisceral  cavity 
which  arises  as  an  outgrowth  or 
outgrowths  from  the  digestive 
tract;  —diet,  from  a  schizoccele. 
—  en  ter-o-coe'lic  (-se'lYk),  a.  — 
©n  ter-o-coe'louB  (-bis),  a. 
en  ter-o-co-li'tis  (-kJj-lT'tYs),  n. 
NL.  ;  entero -  -f  Gr.  ko\ov  co¬ 
on  +  -iVi«.]  Inflammation  of 
the  small  intestine  and  colon, 
en  ter-o-cys-to'ma  (-sTs-to'ma), 
n.  [NL.  ;  entero-  -f  cyst  4- 
-owrr.]  Med.  A  cystic  tumor 
formed  bv  the  irregular  devel¬ 
opment  of  the  intestine, 
en  ter-o-dyn'i-a  (-dYn'T-d),  n. 
[NL.  ;  entero-  -f  -odynia .]  Med. 
Pain  in  the  intestine, 
en  ter-o-ep  ip'lo-cele  C-Sp-Yp'- 
lo-sel),  11.  [entero-  -f  Gr.  km- 
TrAofOjA*)  n  rupture  of  the  omen¬ 
tum.]  Med.  Hernia  of  the  in¬ 
testine  and  the  omentum, 
en  ter-o-gaa-tri/’tiB(-g&s-trT''tYs). 
n.  [NL. ;  entero-  -f  gastritis.] 
Med.  Inflammation  of  the  stom¬ 
ach  and  intestine, 
en  ter-og'ra-phy  (-8g'rd-fY),  n. 


[entero-  +  -graphy.]  A  treatise 
on  the  viscera  ;  enterology. 
en/ter-o-hep  a-ti'tls  (Ch'lSr-fl- 
hcp/d-tl'tls),  n.  [NL.  ;  entero- 
4-  hepatitis.]  Med.  Inflamma¬ 
tion  of  the  intestines  and  liver, 
en  ter-o-hy'dro-cele,  n.  [ entero - 
4-  hydrocele.]  Intestinal  hernia 
complicated  with  hydrocele, 
en  ter-ol'o-gy  (-Ol'o-jY),  n.  [en¬ 
tero-  4-  -logy.]  Anatomy  treat¬ 
ing  of  the  viscera, 
en  ter  o-my-co'sia,  n.  [NL.  : 
entero-  4-  -mycosis.]  Med.  Dis¬ 
ease  of  the  intestine  caused  by 
bacteria  or  fungi, 
en'ter-o-pex  y,  n.  [entero-  4- 
-pexy.]  Surg.  Surgical  fixation 
of  the  intestine  to  the  wall  of 
the  abdomen. 

e  n't  e  r-o-8  p  a  a  m/.  n.  Med. 
Spasmodic  contraction  of  the 
intestine. 

en  ter-o-ate  no'sia.  n.  [NL.] 
Med.  Stenosis  of  the  intestine, 
en'ter  owe'  (Pn/t?r-5')l  v.  t.  See 
enter- b.  Obs. 

en/ter-o-zo'a  (-8-zo'd),  n.uh; 
sing.  entkrozoOn  (-5n).  Zool. 


a  =  kntozoa.  b  [cap.]  =  Met¬ 
azoa.  Rare.  —  en  ter-o-zo'an 
(-dn),  a.  if  n.  —  en'ter-o-zo'ic 
Mk  I.  <1.  [ley.  Obs.  I 

en  ter-par'lance,  n.  Talk;  par-| 
en  ter-parle',  n.  if  v.  [OF.  en- 
1  repartee  to  confer.]  Parley  ; 
talk.  Obs. 

en  ter-par'ley,  n.  A  parley.  Obs. 
en  ter-part'.  r.  t.  [OF.  entre- 
partir.  ]  To  divide;  share.  Obs. 
en  ter-pil'lar.  n.  [enter -  4-  ]>il- 
lar.]  The  space  between  two 
columns.  Obs. 

en  ter-plead'.  i*  interplead. 
en'ter-prised  (8n't5r-pr!zd),  p. 
a.  [OF.  entrepris.]  Confused; 
embarrassed.  Obs. 
en'ter-pri8  iDg-ly,  adv.  of  en¬ 
terprising. 

en  ter-seek',  v.  t.  See  enter- b. 
Obs.  [b.  Ohs.  j 

en  ter-shew',  v.t.  See  enter- | 
en  ter  shine',  r. ».  See  entek- 

a.  Obs. 

en  ter-shoul'der,  v.  t.  To  shoul¬ 
der  or  jostle.  Obs.  [Obs.  I 

en  ter-split',  v.t.  See  enter-  b.  | 
enTer-spoil',  v.  t.  [enter-  4- 


s/ioil.]  To  despoil  mutually. 
Obs.  [b.  Obs.  I 

en  ter-suck',  v.t.  See  enter-| 
en  ter-tain'a-ble,  a.  See-.\BLE. 
en'ter-taind'.  Entertained. 
Ref.  Sp.  [Obs. I 

en  ter  take',  v.t.  To  entertain.  | 
en  ter-tan'gle,  n.  Intertnngle- 
ment.  Obs.  [enter-  b.  Obs. I 
en  ter-tear'  (-tar'),  v.  t.  See| 
enTer-tis'sHed.  ±  intertis- 
sped. 

en'ter-view.  +  interview. 
en  ter-warn',  v.  t.  See  knter- 
b.  Obs. 

en'te  td'  (aN't^ta'),  a.  [F.] 
leadstrong  ;  opinionated. 

||  e  n  t6  t  e-m  en  t'  (a  n  t  P't- 
m«N'),  n.  [F.J  State  or  quality 
of  being  opinionated;  obstinacy, 
en'the-al  <  rn'th£-dl ).  en'the-an 
(-dn),  a.  [Gr.  er'0  o;  full  of  the 
god,  inspired  ;  kv  in  4-  god.] 
=  kntheate.  Obs. 
en'the-asra  (-ftz’m),  n.  Inspira¬ 
tion  ;  enthusiasm.  Obs. 
en/the-as'tic.  a.  [Gr.  kvOea- 
(TTucoq  inspired,  fr.  ivBed^etv  to 


be  inspired.  See  enthral.] 
Obs.  =  entheate.  —  enThe- 
as'ti-cal-ly,  adv. 
en'the^ate.  a.  [Cf.  L.  entheatus, 
fr.  Gr.  ep0eo?.J  Possessed  by  a 
god  ;  divinely  inspired.  Obs. 
en  thel-min'iha  (Pn/thfl-m,tn'- 
thd),  en  the’.-min'theB  (-thez), 
a.  yl.  [NL.  ;  Gr.  evr 6?  within 
-f  cA/lups',  -ip0o,-,  worm.]  The 
intestinal  worms  collectively. 
They  are  not  n  natural  group.  — 
en  thel-min'thic  (-thYk),  a. 

||  en'the-08  (tn'thf-6s),  n.  [Gr. 
evOeos  inspired.]  Inspiration. 
Obs.  or  Ji. 

en-thrall'dom.  en-thra  I'd  o  m 

(en-thr61'd«m),  n.  Also  in-. 
Sec  -dom. 

en-thralled'  (Pn-thrfild'),  p.  p. 
of  E  NTH  R  A  LL,  I  N  T  H  R  A  L ;  Spec  if. , 
involved:  indebted.  Dial.  Amer. 
en-thrall'er.  Also  in*.  One 
that  enthralls.  [thrill.  Obs.  | 
en-thriU'.  v.t.  To  pierce;  to | 
en-throne'ment,  n.  See -ment. 
en-throng',  v.  t.  if  i.  [en-  + 
throng.]  To  beset;  crowu.  Obs. 


en-thron  i-za'tion  (fn-thrCn'Y- 
za'shrtn  ;  -Y-za'shiln),  n.  Act 
of  enthroning. 

en  thun'der,  v.  i.  See  en-.  Obs. 
en  thu'Bian.  n.  Enthusiast.  Obs. 
en-thu'si-ast.  a.  Enthusiastic. 
Rare.  —  en-thu'Bi-ast-ly.  adv. 
en-thu/8i-as'tic,  n.  An  enthusi¬ 
ast  ;  a  zealot.  Obs.  [EN8.I 
||  en'ti-a  (Pn'shl-iD,  w.  /'/•  See| 
en  tice' a  ble,  a.  See -able. 
en-tice'ful,  a.  See-FUL. 
en  tic'er(in-ti8'?r),  n.  One  that 
entices.  ("  etc.  | 

entier.  entierty,  etc.  f  entire,! 
en'ti-fy  (en'ti-fl),  v.  t.  [LL. 
ens,  entis,  tiling  4-  -/>/.]  To  re¬ 
ify  or  to  hypostatize.  —  en-tlf'i- 
cal  (rn-tll''Y-kdl),  a.  —  enTi-fl- 
ca'tio^  (fn/tY-fY-ka'shwni.  n. 
en-tilt'ment,  n.  fen-  +  tilt  a 
covering  4-  -ment.)  A  tempo¬ 
rary  covering,  as  a  tent.  Obs. 
en-’tinc'ture,  r.  t.  See  en-,  1. 
en-tine',  v.  t.  [en-  -f  tine ,  tind, 
to  kindle.]  To  kindle.  Obs. 
en  tire',  adv.  Entirely.  Obs. 
entire,  n.  Interment.  Obs.  Scot. 
en-tire', v.  t.  Attach;  unite.  Obs . 


food,  fo'ot ;  oat,  oil ;  chair  ;  go  ;  sing,  irjk  ;  44*en,  thin  ;  nature,  verdure  (250) ;  K  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  acli  (144) ;  boN  ;  yet ;  zh  =  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Guide. 
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•n-:ire'ly  (Sn-tir'lT),  adv.  1.  Wholly;  completely  ;  fully. 

Euphrates  fulls  not  entirely  into  the  Persian  Sea.  Raleigh. 
2.  Without  alloy  or  mixture;  solely;  also,  formerly, 
earnestly ;  sincerely. 

To  highest  God  entirely  pray.  Spenser. 

entire'ness,  n.  1.  State  of  being  entire ;  completeness; 
fullness  ;  totality  ;  as,  the  entireness  of  an  arch  or  a  bridge. 

2.  Integrity  ;  wholeness  of  heart ;  honesty.  Obs. 

Entireness  in  preaching  the  gospel.  Uihill. 

3.  Oneness  ;  unity ;  —  applied  to  a  condition  of  intimacy 
or  close  association.  Obs. 

True  Christian  love  may  he  separated  from  acquaintance,  and 
acquaintance  from  entireness.  Bj >.  Hall. 

en-tlre'ty  (Sn-tii-'tl),  n. ;  pi.  -ties  (-tTz).  [OF.  entierete. 
Cf.  inteqrity.]  State  of  being  entire  ;  completeness  ;  also, 
that  which  is  entire;  the  whole;  sum  total; — in  Law 
used  esp.  in,  or  with  reference  to,  tenancy  by  entireties,  a 
tenancy  in  which  the  parties  are  jointly  seized  of  the  whole. 

The  same  words  of  conveyance  that  would  make  two  other 
persons  joint  tenants  will  make  the  husband  and  wife  tenants 
of  the  entirety.  Bonder's  Law  Diet. 

en-tire'-wheat',  a.  Designating,  made  of,  or  relating  to, 
flour  including  a  considerable  part  of  the  bran.  See  flour. 
en'ti-ta-tlve  (Sn'tT-ta-tTv),  [See  entity.]  a  Considered 
as  mere  entity  ;  abstracted  from  all  circumstances  or  rela¬ 
tions.  b  Of  the  nature  of  an  entity,  or  real  being.  —  en'- 
ti  ta  tlve-ly,  adv. 

en-ti'tlo  (Sn-tl't'l),  v.  t. ;  en-ti'tled  (-t’ld);  en-ti'tlino 
(-tllng).  [OF.  entituler ,  F.  intituler ,  LL.  inti tul are  ;  L. 
in  -f-  Ululus  title.  See  title  ;  cf.  intitule.]  1.  To  give  a 
title  to ;  to  affix  to  as  a  name  or  appellation  ;  hence,  also,  to 
dignify  by  an  honorary  designation  ;  to  denominate;  style ; 
call;  as,  to  entitle  a  book  “Commentaries;”  to  entitle  a 
man  “  Honorable.” 

That  which  .  .  .  we  entitle  patience.  Shak. 

2.  To  give  a  right  or  title  to  ;  to  qualify  for,  with  a  direct 
object  of  the  person,  and  a  remote  object  of  the  thing  ;  to 
furnish  with  grounds  for  seeking  or  claiming  with  suc¬ 
cess  ;  as,  an  officer’s  talents  entitle  him  to  command. 

3.  To  attribute  ;  ascribe.  Obs. 

4.  To  settle  a  legal  title  to  (property).  Obs. 

6  To  appropriate  or  attach  ;  to  regard  (one)  as  holding 
title,  right,  or  responsibility.  Obs. 

Syn.  —  Name,  designate  ;  empower,  qualify,  enable, 
en'tl-ty  (Sn'tT-tT),  n.;  pi.  -ties  (-tTz).  [LL.  entitas ,  fr. 
c? is,  entis ,  thing,  prop.  p.  pr.  of  esse  to  be  :  cf.  F.  entite. 
See  essence,  is.]  A  real  being,  whether  in  thought  (as  an 
ideal  conception)  or  in  fact ;  being  ;  essence  ;  existence. 

Self-subsisting  entities ,  such  as  our  own  personality.  Shairp. 

Entity ,  a  piece  of  barbarous  Latin,  invented  by  the  schoolmen 
to  be  used  as  an  abstract  name,  in  which  class* its  grammatical 
form  would  seem  to  place  it  ;  but  being  seized  by  logicians  in 
distress  to  stop  a  leak  in  their  terminology,  it  has  ever  since  been 
used  as  a  concrete  name.  J.  S.  Mill. 

en'to-  (Sn'to-),  ent-.  [Gr.  etro?  within,  from  kv  in.  See  in.] 
A  combining  form  signifying  within;  as,  e/<(oblast. 
en'to  blast  (-blSst),  n.  [ento-  -{--blast.]  Biol,  a  The  en- 
doderm.  b  A  blastomere  forming  endoderm.  c  The 
nucleolus.  Obs.  —  en'to  blas'tlc  ( -blXs'tik),  a. 
en'to  cele  (Sn'to-sel),  n.  [ ento -  -j-  -cele.]  Med.  Hernia 
through  an  internal  organ,  as  the  diaphragm  or  omentum, 
en-toil'  (Sn-toil'L  v.  t. ;  en-toiled'  (-toild') ;  en-toil'ing. 
To  take  with  toils  or  bring  into  toils  ;  to  insnare. 

Entoiled  in  woofed  phantasies.  Keats. 

en  tomb'  (8n-toom'),  v.  t.  ;  -tombed'  (-toomd') ;  tomb'ing. 
[en-  -f-  tomb :  cf.  OF.  entomber.]  To  deposit  in  a  tomb  ; 
to  bury  ;  inter ;  inhume  ;  also,  to  serve  as  a  tomb  for. 
en-tomb'ment  (-m<v,nt),  n.  Act  of  entombing  ;  burial, 
en  to'mi  on  (8n-to'mT-5n),  n.  [From  Gr.  kvTopy  notch.] 
Craniol.  The  tip  of  the  mastoid  angle  of  the  parietal  bone. 
See  craniometry,  Illust. 

en'to-mo-  (Sn'to-m$-).  A  combining  form  from  Greek 
evropov,  insect. 

en'to-mo-log'lc  (-l<5j'Tk)  )  a.  Of  orrelating  to  entomology. 

en  to-mo  log'i-cal  (  T-kdl)  (  —  en  to-mo-log'i-cal  ly,  adv. 
en  to  mol'o-gist  (8n't6-m51'o-jTst),  n.  One  versed  in  ento¬ 
mology. 

en'to  mol'o-gize  (-jiz),  v.  i. ;  -gized  (-jlzd) ;  -giz'ing  (-jiz'- 
Tng).  To  study  or  practice  entomology, 
en'to-mol'o-gy  t-jT),  n.  ;  pi.  -GIES  (-jTz).  [Gr.  evropov  in¬ 
sect  (so  called  because  nearly  cut  in  two,  fr.  ei /to/ack  cut  in  ; 
iv  in  -f-  reyveir  to  cut)  -f-  -logy :  cf.  F.  entomologie.  See 
in,  prep.,  tome  ;  cf.  insect.]  The  department  of  zoology 
that  treats  of  insects  ;  also,  a  treatise  on  that  subject, 
en'to  moph'i-lous  (-m5f'T-l«s),  a.  [entomo-  +  -philous.] 
Bot.  Pollinated  by  the  agency  of  insects  ;  —  said  of  plants 


en  tire'ly,  n.  =  entire.  Obs. 
entirmet.  -f*  entermete. 
en-tise'.  +  entice. 
en-tit'ule.  +  intitule. 
en'to-bran'chi-ate,  a.  [ento-  + 
branchiate.]  Zool.  Having  in¬ 
ternal  or  concealed  gills, 
en'to-bron'chi-um  (en'tO-brOq'- 
kY-um),  n. ;  pi.  -cniA(-d).  [NL. 
See  ENTO-  ;  bronchia.]  Anat. 
One  of  the  ventral  branches  of 
the  main  bronchi  in  birds’lungs. 
en-tock 'si-cate.  *1*  intoxicate. 
en'to-con'dyle.  n.  [ento-  4-  con¬ 
dyle.]  Anat.  The  internal  con¬ 
dyle  of  a  bone,  on  the  side  next 
the  body.— en  to-con'dy-lar,  a. 
ea'to-con'dy-loid.  it.  Anat.  Per¬ 
taining  to  an  entoeondyle. 
en'to-co'nid,  n.  [ento-  4-  cone  + 
2d  -id.]  Zool.  The  po9tero-inter- 
nal  cusp  of  the  talonid  of  a  mo¬ 
lar  tootn. 

ento-cu-ne'i-form,  en  to-cu'ni- 
form,  a.  Sr  n.  [ento-  -f  cunei¬ 
form ,  cunifonn. J  Anat.  See  cu¬ 
neiform,  a.,  S. 

en'to-cy-e'mate  (-sT-e'mat),  a. 
[ento-  -f  Gr.  Kvr\pa  embryo.] 
JButbryoL  Having  the  embryo 
inclosed  in  membranes  of  blas¬ 
todermic  origin  ;  allantoic  and 
amniotic  ;  —  opp.  to  epicyemate. 
en'to-cyst.  v.  [ento-  4-  cyst.] 
Zo<H.  =  KNDOCYST. 
en'to-derm  (8  n't  G-d  0  r  m),  n. 
[ento-  4-  -derm.]  Biol.  =  endo- 
dekm.  —  en  to-der'mal  (-dGr'- 
mdl).  en'to-der'mi''  (-mYk),  a. 
ento-gas'tric,  a.  [ento-  4-  gas¬ 
tric.]  Zool.  Pertaining  to  the 
interior  of  the  stomach  ;  —  ap¬ 
plied  to  a  mode  of  budding  from 
the  interior  of  the  gastric  cavity, 
occurring  in  certain  medusae. 


en  tog'e-nous  (8n-tGj'f-nus),  a. 
[cute-  +  -genous.]  Endogenous, 
ento-glos'sal  (rn'tG-glGs'rtl),  a. 
(ento-  4-  -glossal.]  Anat.  With¬ 
in  the  tongue  ;  —  applied  to  the 
glossohyal  bone.  —  en  to-glos'- 
s&l.  n. 

en-toil'ment,  n.  See  -31  ent. 
en-toire',  a.  [Cf.  F.  entourd,  p. 
p..  surrounded.]  Her.  Charged 
with  inanimate  objects,  usually 
eight  ;  —  said  of  a  bordure.  Obs. 
entom.  Abbr.  Entomology, 
en'to-mere.  n.  [ento-  4-  -were.] 
Embryo!.  A  blastomere  forming 
endoderm.  —  en  to-mer'ic  (8n'- 
tG-m8r'Yk),  a. 

en-tom'ic  (fn-tbm'Yk).  en-tom'- 
i-cal  (-Y-kdl ),  a.  [Gr.  cvropov 
insect.  See  entomology.]  Re¬ 
lating  to  insects.  Rare. 
ento-mog 'e-nous  (Pn'tG-mOj'G- 
nus),  a.  [entomo-  4-  -genons.] 
Bot.  Growing  on  or  in  the  bod¬ 
ies  of  insects,  as  certain  fungi, 
en'to  moid,  a.  [entomo-  4-  -oid.] 
Resembling  an  insect.  Rare.  — 
en'to-moid,  n.  Rare. 
en  tom'o-lite,  -lith,  n.  [entomo- 
4 —life,  -lith.]  A  fossil  insect  or 
similar  animal,  as  a  trilobite. 
Obs.  —  en'to-mo-Ut'ic  (2n't<5- 
mfi-lYt'Yk),  -lith'lc.  a.  Obs. 

En  to-moph'a-ga  (?n  tu-m5f'ci- 
gd),  n.  pi.  [NL.  ;  entomo-  4-  Gr. 
< t>ayeii /  to  eat.]  Zool.  Any  of 
certain  groups  (of  edentates, 
marsupials,  bats,  and  parasitic 
Hymenoptera)  which  prey  on 
insects.  Obs.  —  e  n  t  o-m  o p  h'a- 
gan  (-gdn),  a.  Sr  n. 
ent  o-m  o  p  h'a-g  0  u  s  (-gas),  a. 
Zool.  Insectivorous. 

En  to-moph  tho-ra'les  (-thA- 
ra'lez),  n.pl.  [NL.]  An  order  of 


in  whicli  the  pollen  is  carried  to  the  stigma  by  insects.  Cf. 

ANEMOPHILOUS. 

en  to -moph'l  ly  (Sn'td-mSf'T-lT),  n.  Bot.  State  of  being 
entomopliilous  ;  also,  pollination  of  plants  by  insects. 

En  to  moph'tho-ra  (6n't$-m5f'tho-ro),  n.  [NL.  ;  entomo- 
-f  Gr.  <\>6opd  destruction.]  Bot.  The  typical  genus  of  the 
family  Entomophthoraceae.  The  species  are  parasitic  upon 
insects,  which  are  often  destroyed  in  great  numbers  by 
these  fungi.  —  en  to-moph'tho  rous  (-rfts),  a. 

En  to-moph  tho-ra'ce  ae  (  ra'se-e),  n.  pi.  [NL.]  Bot.  A 
family  of  phycomycetous  fungi  parasitic  011  insects.  The 
chief  genera  are  Empusa  and  Etiiortiophthora.  —  en  to- 
moph  tho-ra'ceous  (-shus),  a. 

En  to  mos'tra  ca  (-m5s'trd-kd),  n.  pi.  [NL.  ;  Gr.  evropos 
cut  in  pieces  -f-  oarpaKou  burnt  clay,  the  hard  shell  of  Tes- 
tacea.]  Zool.  One  of  the  two  subclasses  into  which  the 
Crustacea  are  commonly  divided.  Its  members  are  of  com¬ 
paratively  simple  organization,  and  usually  of  small,  often 
minute,  size.  The  number  of  postcephalic  segments  is  va¬ 
riable,  and  the  appendages  show  comparatively  little  dif¬ 
ferentiation.  There  is  a  metamorphosis,  and  the  larva  usu¬ 
ally  leaves  the  egg  as  a  free-sw  imming  nauplius.  The  group 
includes  a  vast  number  of  very  diverse  forms,  inhabiting 
both  fresh  and  salt  water.  It  is  usually  divided  into  the 
orders  Phyllopoda  (including  Cladocera),  Ostracoda,  Co- 
pepoda,  and  Cirripedia.  —  en  to-mos'tra  can  (-ktf  n),  a.  & 
n.  — en'to  mos'tra-cous  (kws),  a. 

en'to-phyte  (Sn'to-fit),  ?i.  \_ento--\--phyte.']  Bot.  A  plant 

living  within  the  body  of  an  animal  or  of  another  plant. 
Entophytes  are  usually  parasites,  the  most  familiar  exam¬ 
ples  oemg  the  various  pathogenic  bacteria  and  certain 
lower  orders  of  fungi.  —  en'to  phy'tal  (-fi'tal),^.  —  en'to- 
phyt'ic  (  flt'Tk),  a.  —  en'to  phyt'i  cal-Iy  (-fTt'T-kdl-l), 
— en  toph'y-tous  (en-t5f'T-t«s ;  gn'to-fl'tfts),  a. 
en  to-plas'tron  (-plSs'trbn),  n. ;  pi.  -tra  (-tra).  [eiito-  -f- 
plastroji.]  Zool.  A  median  bony  plate  of  the  anterior  part 
of  the  plastron  of  turtles,  —  considered  homologous  with  the 
interclavicle  of  other  reptiles.  —  en  to  plas'tral  (-tral),  a. 
ent-op'tlc  (Snt-5p'tTk),  a.  [ ento -  -f-  optic."]  Physiol.  Re¬ 
lating  to  objects  situated  within  the  eye  ;  esp.,  relating  to 
the  perception  of  objects  in  one’s  own  eye. 
en'to-ster'nite  (gn'to-stflr'nit),  n.  [See  ento-  ;  sternum.] 
Zool.  A  cartilaginous  structure  giving  attachment  to  mus¬ 
cles  in  the  cephalothorax  of  various  arachnids  and  of  the 
king  crab.  It  is  comparable  to  the  cephalic  apodeme  of 
certain  crustaceans. 

en-tot'ic  (Sn-t5t'Tk),  a.  [ento-  +  Gr.  ov?,  u>t 65,  the  ear.] 
Anat.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  interior  of  the  ear. 

II  en'tOU'rage'  (aN'too'rdzli'),  n.  [F.]  Surroundings ; 
specif.,  collectively,  one’s  attendants  or  associates. 

The  entourage  and  mode  of  life  of  the  mikados  were  not  such 
as  to  make  of  them  able  rulers.  B.  H.  Chamberlain. 

en  to-zo'a  (811'to-zo'd),  n.  pi. ;  sing,  en'to-zo'on  (-5n). 
[NL.  ;  ento-  -f-  -zon.~\  Internal  parasites  collectively,  esp. 
the  intestinal  worms.  The  entozoa  are  not  a  natural 
group.  —  en'to-zo'al  (-&1),  a.  —  en'to-zo'an(-an),  a.  den. 
en'to  ZO'iC  (-Tk),  a.  1.  Entozoan  ;  internally  parasitic. 

2.  Bot.  Living  within  an  animal,  as  many  entophytes. 

II  en  tr’acte' (aN'trakt'),  n.  [F.  Cf.  interact.]  Theater. 
a  The  interval  between  two  acts,  b  A  dance,  piece  of 
music,  or  interlude,  performed  between  two  acts. 

II  en  tra'da  (Sn-tra'da  ;  14G),  n.  [Sp.]  1.  Entry,  esp.  formal 
entry  ;  as,  a  court  of  entrada ,  a  court  of  the  first  instance. 
2  Receipts  ;  revenue. 

en'tralls  (Sn'tralz),  n.  pi.  [F.  entrailles,  LL.  mi  r  a  Ha,  in- 
tranea ,  fr.  L.  interaneum,  pi.  interanea ,  intestine,  inter- 
aneus  inward,  interior,  fr.  inter  between,  among,  within. 
See  internal.]  1.  The  internal  parts  of  animal  bodies  ; 
the  bowels  ;  the  guts  ;  viscera  ;  intestines. 

2.  The  internal  parts  ;  as,  the  entrails  of  the  earth. 

That  treasure  ...  hid  in  the  dark  entrails  of  America.  Locke. 
en  train'  (8n-tran'),  v.  t.  ;  en-trained'  (-trand');  en-train'- 
ing.  [F.  entratner.'}  To  draw  along  ;  to  bring  on. 
en  train',  v.  t.  A  i.  To  put  or  go  aboard  a  railroad  train, 
en'trance  (gn'trtfns),  n.  [OF.  entrance ,  fr.  OF.  &  F.  en- 
trer  to  enter.  See  enter.]  1.  Act  of  entering  ;  ingress  ; 
as,  the  entrance  of  a  cavalcade  into  a  street ;  the  entrance 
of  an  actor  upon  the  stage  ;  hence,  assumption,  accession, 
initiation,  introduction,  d8but,  or  the  like  ;  as,  entrance 
to  office  ;  entrance  to  the  throne  ;  entrance  into  college  or 
into  society  ;  entrance  into  a  holy  life. 

2.  The  first  part,  or  beginning,  of  anything  ;  commence¬ 
ment  ;  introduction. 

St.  Aucustine,  in  the  entrance  of  one  of  his  discourses,  makes 
a  kind  of  apology.  Hak>  will. 


3.  The  means  or  place  for  entering,  as  a  door  or  gate. 
Show  us,  we  pray  thee,  the  entrance  into  the  city.  Judy.  i.  34. 

4.  Liberty,  power,  or  permission  to  enter  ;  entree. 

5.  The  causing  to  be  entered  upon  a  register,  as  a  ship  or 
goods,  at  a  customhouse  ;  an  entering. 

6.  Eaut.  The  bow,  or  entire  wedgelike  fore  part,  of  a  ves¬ 
sel,  below  the  water  line ;  —  opposed  to  run. 

7  A  record  ;  an  entry.  Obs. 

the  Great,  and  the  Little,  Entrance,  East.  Ch.,  in  the  eucha- 
ristic  service,  the  solemn  processions  with  which  respec¬ 
tively  the  elements  and  the  gospels  are  brought  in  through 
the  body  of  the  church  to  the  bema. 

en  trance'  (8n-trans'),  v.  t. ;  en-tranced'  (-transt') ;  en¬ 
trancing  (-tidn'stng).  [en-  -}-  trance.]  1.  To  put  into 
a  trance  ;  to  make  insensible  to  present  objects. 

Him,  still  entranced  and  in  a  litter  laid, 

They  bore  from  field  and  to  the  bed  conveyed.  Dryden. 
2.  To  put  into  an  ecstasy;  to  ravish  witli  delight  or 
wonder  ;  to  enrapture  ;  charin. 

And  I  so  ravished  with  her  heavenly  note, 

I  stood  entranced ,  and  had  no  room  for  thought.  Dryden. 
en'trant  (Sn'trfint),  n.  [F.  entrant,  p.  pr.]  One  that 
enters  ;  a  beginner  ;  also,  an  applicant  for  admission, 
en  trap'  (Sn-trSp'),  v.  1. ;  en-trapped'  (-trSpt') ;  f.n-trap'- 
ping.  [en-  -f-  trap :  cf.  OF.  entraper.]  To  catch  in  a  trap ; 
to  insnare  ;  hence,  to  catch  by  artifices  ;  to  involve  in  diffi¬ 
culties  or  distresses;  to  catch  or  involve  in  contradictions. 

A  golden  mesh,  to  entrap  the  hearts  of  men.  Shak. 
Syn.  —  Insnare,  inveigle,  tangle,  decoy,  entangle, 
en-treas'ure  (Sn-trgzh'ur),  v.  t.  1.  To  store  in  a  treasury. 
2.  To  provide  with  treasure.  Obs. 

en  treat'  (Sn-tret'),  v.  t.  ;  en-treat'ed  ;  en-treat'ing. 
[ME.  entreten  to  treat,  request,  OF.  entraitier  to  treat  of  ; 
en-  (L.  in)  -|-  iraitier  to  treat.  See  treat.]  1.  To  treat, 
or  conduct  one’s  self  toward;  to  deal  with  ;  to  use.  Obs. 
I  will  cause  the  enemy  to  entreat  thee  well.  Jer.  xv.  11. 

2.  To  make  a  concern  of  ;  to  occupy  or  to  be  occupied 

with.  Obs.  “  Pleasures  to  entreat."  Spenser. 

3.  To  ask  earnestly  ;  to  petition  or  pray  with  urgency  ;  to 
supplicate  ;  importune  ;  beseech. 

Isaac  entreated  the  Lord  for  his  wife.  Gen.  xxv.  21. 
Some  late  visitor  entreating  entrance  at  my  chamber  door.  Voe. 

4.  To  beseech  or  supplicate  successfully  ;  to  prevail  upon 
by  prayer  or  solicitation  ;  to  persuade.  Obs. 

A  power  whom  no  prayers  could  entreat.  Rogers. 
Syn.  —  Beseech,  solicit,  implore,  supplicate.  See  beg. 
en  treat',  v.  i.  1.  To  treat  or  discourse  ;  also,  to  negotiate, 
as  for  a  treaty.  Obs.  1  Mace.  x.  47. 

2.  To  make  an  earnest  petition  or  request ;  to  plead. 

The  Janizaries  entreated  for  them  as  valiant  men.  Knolles. 
en-treat'ment  (-ment),  n.  Act  of  entreating. 

In  Shakespeare’s  k*  Hamlet,”  I.  iii.  122,  the  word  has 
been  variously  interpreted,  as:  a  Invitation,  b  Inter¬ 
view  or  conversation,  c  Favor  entreated, 
en-treal'y  (8n-tret'T),  n.;  pi.  -treaties  (-Tz).  1.  Treat¬ 
ment  ;  reception  ;  entertainment.  Obs. 

2.  Negotiation  ;  discussion.  Obs. 

3.  Act  of  entreating  or  beseeching  ;  urgent  prayer ;  ear¬ 
nest  petition  ;  pressing  solicitation. 

Fair  entreaty ,  and  sweet  blandishment.  Spenser. 
Syn.  —  Request,  suit,  supplication,  importunity, 
en  tree' (aN'tra'),  7i.  [F.  See  entry.]  1.  A  coming  in, 

or  entrance  ;  also,  freedom  of  access  ;  permission  or  right 
to  enter;  as,  to  have  the  entree  of  a  house. 

2.  Cookery.  In  French  usage,  a  dish  served  at  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  dinner  to  give  zest  to  the  appetite  ;  in  English 
usage,  a  side  dish,  served  with  a  joint,  or  between  courses. 

3.  Music,  a  A  short  piece  in  slow  march  time,  usually  in 
two  repeated  parts,  and  often  accompanying  the  entry  of 
a  procession  in  an  opera  or  ballet.  Obs.  b  The  opening 
movement  of  an  opera  or  ballet,  following  the  overture. 

II  en'tre-m8s'  tSn'trg-mas'),  n.  ; pi.  -meses  (-ma'sazL  [Sp., 
an  interlude.]  Sp.  Drama,  a  In  the  Middle  Ages,  an 
interlude  inserted  in  a  mystery,  b  Later,  a  short  enliven¬ 
ing  entertainment,  usually  inserted  in  an  auto  or  repre¬ 
sented  between  two  acts  of  a  comedia. 

II  en'tre-mets'  (liN'tr’-ma'),  n.  sing.  pi.  [F.  ;  entre 
between  -j-  mets  a  dish,  mess.  See  mess,  n.]  1.  A  side 

dish  or  dainty,  usually  eaten  after  the  principal  dish. 

2.  Any  small  entertainment  between  two  greater  ones,  or 
between  courses  at  a  banquet.  Rare. 

II  en  tre  pot'  (aN'tr’-po'),  n.  [F.]  A  warehouse  ;  a  maga¬ 
zine  for  depositing  goods,  stores,  etc.  ;  also,  a  mart  or 
place  where  merchandise  is  deposited  ;  as,  an  entrepot  for 
goods  in  transit. 

II  en  tre-pre-neur'  (iiN'tr’-pre-nfir'),  n.  [F.  See  enter- 


phycomycetous  fungi  consisting 
of  the  Entoinophthoraeea;. 
en  to-moph'y-tous  (-mfif'Y-ttfs), 
a.  [entomo-  +  Gr.  <\>vt6v  plant.] 

Bot.  =  ENTOMOGENOUS. 
en'to-mo-tax  y  (Sn'tC-miVt&k^ 
sY),  n.  [entomo-  4-  Gr.  to£ an 
arranging.]  Zool.  Art  of  preserv¬ 
ing  and  mounting  insects.  R. 
en  to-mot'o-my  (-mOt'fi-mY),  n. 
[entomo-  4-  -tomy.]  Art  of  dis¬ 
secting  insects.  —  ento-mot'o- 
mlst  (-mist),  n. 

en-tone'.  Var.  of  intone.  Rare. 

—  en-tone'ment,  n.  Rare. 
en-ton'ic  (Sn-t5n'Yk),  a.  [Gr. 
evTO I/O?  strained,  fr.  evreCveiv 
to  strain.]  Med.  Having  great 
tension,  or  exaggerated  action, 
en  to-par'a-site.  n.  [ento-  4-  par¬ 
asite.]  Biol.  =  ENDOFARASITE. 

—  en  to-par  a-slt'lc.  a. 

en  to-pe-riph'er-al.  a.  [ento-  4- 
peripheral.]  Noting  sensations 
originating  in  the  body. 
en'tO-pla8m,  ll.  [ent o-4-  pin. s'r?i.l 
Endoplasm,  en  to-plas'tlc,  n. 
En  to-proc'ta  (fn'tn-prftk'td), 
n.  pi.  [NL.;  ento-  4-  Gr.  npojKTos 
the  anus.]  =  Endoprocta. — 
en  to-proc'tous  (-tus).  a. 
en  top-ter'y-goid  (gn'thp-ttfr'Y- 
goid).  [ento-+  jiterygoid .]  In 

fishCB,  =  MESOPTERYOOIP. 

ent-op'ti-c&l  (fnt-hp'tT-kdl),  a. 
Entoptic.  — op'tl-cal-ly,  adv. 
ent-op'tlcs  (-tlks),  n.  [ento-  4- 
optics.]  Study  of  the  interior 
of  the  eye. 

en  top-tos'eo-py  (?n'tSp-t5s'kA- 
pY),  71.  [ento-  4-  opto-  4-  -senpy.] 
Med.  Examination  of  the  inte¬ 
rior  of  the  eye.  —  en  t  op  to- 
•cop'ic  (-tfi-sWOp'Yk),  <#. 


ent-or'gan-ism.  n.  [ento*  4-  or¬ 
ganism  7]  An  internal  parasite, 
en-tor'till,  r.  t.  [F.  eutortiller.] 
To  coil  or  entwine.  Obs.  Ox/.  E. 
D.  —  en-tor  ti-la'tion,  n.  Obs. 
en'to-sarc,  n.  =  endosarc. 
en  to-sphe'noid,  a.  if  n.  [ento-  + 
Sphenoid .]  =  KNTOCUNEIFORM. 
en'to-sphere,  //.  [ento-  4-  sphere.] 
Biol.  The  inner  or  medullary 
zone  of  the  attraction  sphere. 

Ziegler. 

en  to-ster'num.  n. ; pi.  -sterna. 
[XL.  ;ento-  4-  sternum.]  Zool.  a 
=  entoplastron.  b  An  inter¬ 
nal  process  or  system  of  proc¬ 
esses  of  the  sternum  of  an  insect 
or  other  arthropod.  —  e  n't  o- 
ster'nal,  a. 

en-tos'tho-blast  (P  n-t  8  s't  h  8- 
71.  [Gr.  h'ToaGe  from 
within  4-  -blast.]  Biol.  A  gran¬ 
ule  within  the  nucleolus  of  a 
cell.  Ohs.  Agassiz 

en7to-tho'rax.  n.  [ ento -  4-  tho¬ 
rax.]  Zool.  =  ENDOTHORAX. 
en  to-tym  pan'ic,  a.  [ento-  4- 
tympanic. J  Within  the  tympa¬ 
num  of  the  ear. 

en-touch',  r.  t.  To  touch.  Obs. 

en-toy'er.  en-toyTe'.  en  toy'rrf. 

i*  ENTOIRE. 

en  to  zo-a'rl-an  (8  n't  G-z  G-a'r  Y- 
dn\  a.  Sr  n.  =  entozoan. 
en  to-zo-ol'o  gy  (-81'G-jY),  n. 
[entozoa  4-  -log 7/.]  The  branch 
of  zoidogy  dealing  with  the  in¬ 
ternal  parasites.  —  en'to-zo7b- 
log'i-cal  (-zfi/G-l8j'Y-krtl),  a. — 
en'to-zo'o-log'i-cal-ly.ar/r.— en'¬ 
to  zo- cl' o  gist  (-zG-ol'C-jYst),  a. 
en  to-zo'on,  «.,  sing,  of  ento¬ 
zoa. 

en'trail.  n.y  sing,  of  entrails. 
en-trail',  ?•.  t.  [OF.  entreillier. 


See  en-  ;  trellis.]  To  inter¬ 
weave.  Obs.  [0G.«.| 

en-trail'. a.  Entanglementicoil.  | 
en-trailed'  (8n-trald'),  p.  j>.  of 
ENTRAI l.— entralled  cross.  Her., 
an  outline  cross,  sable,  having 
looped  flourishes  at  the  corners. 
||  en  trai  ne-ment'  (a.N'trS'n’- 
miiN'),  n.  [F.]  Ardor  ;  force. 
en'tralB((n'trdlz).+  entrails. 
en  tram'mel,  /•.  1.  See  en-. 
en-tranc  'ed-ly  ( 8 n-trun  '  s8d-l Y), 
adv.  of  entranced ,  p.  p.  See  -ly. 
en-trance'ment.  n.  See  -m  ent. 
en-tr  anc'ing-ljr.  adv.  of  en¬ 
trancing, n  pr.  See -ly. 
en  transe  ,  v.  Entrance.  R.  Sp. 
en-transt'.  Entranced.  Ref.  Sp. 
en'trant,  a.  That  enters  (in 
any  of  various  senses), 
en  trap'ment,  «.  See  -went. 
en-trap'per,  n.  One  who  en¬ 
traps. 

en-trap'ping-ly.  adv.  of  entrap¬ 
ping,  p.  pr.  See  -ly. 
en-trapt'.  Entrapped.  Ref.  Sp. 
entraunce.  +  entrance. 
entre.  +  enter,  entire, entry. 
entre-.  See  enter-. 
en- treat',  n.  Entreaty.  Obs. 
en -treat 'a-ble,  a.  See  -able.  — 
en-treat'a-ble-ness,  n. 
en-treat'ance,  n.  Treatment ; 
also,  entreaty.  Obs.  [treats. | 
en  treat'er,  n.  Onewhoen-| 
en  -  treat '  ful.  a.  See  -ful. 
en-treat'ing-ly.  adv.  of  entreat¬ 
ing,  p.  pr.  See  -ly. 
en  treat'ive,  a.  Marked  by,  or 
of  the  nature  of,  entreaty.  Obs. 
II  en  tre-chat'  (as^tr’-shA'),  n. 
fr  j  Dancing .  A  caper  in  which 
the  feet  are  struck  or  crossed 
while  in  the  air 

entrechaunge.  interchange. 


en'tre  chien'  et  loup'  (HN'tr’ 
shyilV-na  Ido').  [F.]  =  inter 
CAN  EM  ET  LU1MJM.  [MVNE.I 
entrecomune.  +  intercom-1 
en'tre  deux'  vine'  (aN'tr’  dfl' 
vAn').  [F.j  Lit.,  between  two 
wines  :  half  drunk, 
entredit.  f  interdict,  n* 
entree.  ^  enter,  entry. 

en  tre-fer'  (aN'tr’-far'),  n.  [F.] 
Elec.  An  air  gap  in  a  dynamo 
or  motor  between  the  armature 
and  the  field  magnets, 
en  tre-gent'(F.  aN/tr’-zhlN'),n. 
F. ;  entre  among  4-  gent  people.] 
ntercourse.  Obs. 
en'trell.  +  entrail. 
entremedle.  f  intermeddle. 
en'tre-med'ly.  a.  [OF.  entre- 
meal 4,  p.  p.]  Intermixed.  Obs • 
en'tre-mes,  en'tre-mess,  n.  [OF. 
entremks ,  F.  entremets.]  A  dish 
served  between  courses.  Obs. 
entremet.  +  entermete. 
en  tre-met',  n.  Erroneous  sing, 
of  entremets,  1. 
en'tren.  ^  enter. 
en  trench'.  Var  of  intrench. 
—  en  trench'ment.  n. 

II  en'tre  nous'  (aN'tr*  nr>o').  [F.] 
Between  ourselves  ;  in  confi¬ 
dence. 

en  tre-pas'  (aN'tr’-pa'),  n.  f  F.] 
Man.  A  broken  pace  resembling 
an  amble. 

en  tre-prei'gnant,  a.  [OF.,  p. 
pr.  for  entreprenant.]  Enter¬ 
prising.  Obs. 

||  en  tre-pre-nant'  (aN'tr’-pr?- 
naN').  a.  [F.J  Enterprising; 
pushing;  bold,  esp.  with  women, 
entrepris.  +  enterprise. 
en  tre-proche',  v.  i.  [OF.  sot 
mtraprochier. J  To  approach 
each  other.  Obs. 


ale,  senate,  efire,  am,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofa;  eve,  Svent,  find,  recent,  maker;  Ice,  111;  old,  Sbejr,  orb,  5dd,  s5ft,  connect;  use,  unite,  flrn,  ttp,  circus,  menil ; 

%  Foreign  Word.  +  Obsolete  Variant  of.  4-  combined  with.  =  equuU. 
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prise.]  An  employer  in  his  character  of  one  who  assumes 
the  risk  and  management  of  business ;  an  undertaker  (in 
the  technical  economic  sense).  Cf.  profit,  earnings  of 

MANAGEMENT. 

The  whole  annual  gains  of  society  .  .  .  distribute  themselves 
into  .  .  .  the  earnings  of  labor,  the  earnings  of  capital,  and  the 
gains  from  a  certain  coordinating  process  that  it.  performed  by 
the  employers  of  labor  and  users  of  capital.  This  purelv  coor¬ 
dinating  work  we  shall  call  the  entrepreneur'*  function,  and  the 
rewards  for  it  we  shall  call  profits.  The  function  in  itself  in¬ 
cludes  no  working,  and  no  owning  of  capital  :  it  consists  entirely 
in  the  establishing  and  maintaining  of  efficient  relations  between 
the  agents  of  production.  J.  J}.  Clark 

en'tre-sol  (5n'ter-s51;  F.  aN'tr’-stt'),  n.  [F.]  Arch.  A 
low  story  between  two  higher  ones,  usually  between  the 
ground  floor  and  the  first  story  ;  mezzanine, 
en-tro'pi-on  (Sn-tro'pY-Qn),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  kvipoirq  a 
turning  towards.]  Med.  The  inversion,  or  turning  inward 
against  the  eyeball,  of  the  border  of  the  eyelids. 

©n'tro-py  (8n'tro-pY),  n.  [Gr.  kvrponr)  a  turning  in  ;  kv 
in  -f-  Tponr}  a  turn,  fr.  Tpknciv  to  turn.]  Thermodyn.  A 
conventional  thermodynamic  element  relating  to  the  prop¬ 
erty  or  condition  of  a  substance,  of  undeterminable  total 
amount,  but  arbitrarily  reckoned  from  any  convenient 
starting  point  (usually  a  temperature  of  32°  F.),  the  change 
of  which  element  for  a  given  change  of  temperature  of  the 
substance  is  the  integral  sum  of  the  quotients  obtained  by 
dividing  each  of  the  added  or  rejected  amounts  of  heat 
producing  this  temperature  change  by  the  absolute  tem¬ 
perature  at  which  such  heat  was  added  or  rejected.  The 
term  was  devised  by  Clausius  as  an  equivalent  for  the 
transformation  constants  oi  a  system  on  the  erroneous  anal¬ 
ogy  of  energy  and  work  constants.  Ran kine  called  it  the 
themnodynamic  function.  The  usual  abbr.  for  entropy  is 
the  Greek  letter  <J>- 

en'try  (Sn'trY),  n.; pi.  entries  (-trTz).  [ME.  entree ,  entre,  F. 
entree ,  fr.  entrer  to  enter.  See  enter  ;  cf.  entree.]  1.  Act 
of  entering  ;  entrance  ;  ingress  ;  beginning  or  first  attempt ; 
also,  Obs .,  the  right  or  privilege  of  entering  ;  entree. 

2.  Act  of  making  or  entering  a  record  ;  a  setting  down  in 
writing  the  particulars,  as  of  a  transaction ;  as,  an  entry 
of  a  sale  ;  also,  that  which  is  entered  ;  an  item. 

A  notary  made  an  entry  of  this  act.  Bacon. 

3.  That  by  which  entrance  is  made ;  a  passage  leading 
into  a  house  or  other  building,  or  to  a  room  ;  a  vestibule  ; 
an  adit,  as  of  a  mine;  also,  in  a  building  having  several 
sections,  each  with  its  separate  entrance,  as  a  college  dor¬ 
mitory,  any  one  of  such  sections ;  as,  he  lived  in  the  east 
entry  of  Durfee  Hall. 

A  straight,  long  entry  to  the  temple  led.  Dryden. 

4.  A  short  lane  or  alley.  Dial.  Eng. 

6.  Law.  a  The  actual  taking  possession  of  lands  or  tene¬ 
ments,  by  entering  or  setting  foot  on  them,  b  A  putting 
upon  record  in  proper  form  and  order,  c  The  act  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  breaking  essential  to  constitute  the  offense  of 
burglary.  The  entry,  which  may  be  at  an  interval  after 
the  creaking,  is  constituted  if  the  least  part  of  the  person 
or  any  instrument  be  introduced  for  the  purpose  of  com¬ 
mitting  a  felony. 

6.  The  exhibition  or  depositing  by  a  ship’s  officer  of  the 
papers  required  by  law,  at  the  customhouse,  to  procure 
license  to  land  goods  ;  or  the  giving  an  account  of  a  ship’s 
cargo  to  the  officer  of  the  customs,  and  obtaining  his  per¬ 
mission  to  land  it.  See  enter,  v.  /.,  9  ;  entrance,  n.,  5. 

7.  In  universities,  esp.  in  the  Middle  Ages,  a  student’s 
lodging  house  or  hostel.  Obs.  or  Scot. 

8-  Music,  a  An  act  of  an  opera,  burletta,  etc  b  =  entree,  3. 
entry  clerk.  Com.  A  clerk  who  makes  the  original  en¬ 
tries  of  transactions  in  a  business. 

en'try-man  (gn'trY-mdn),  n.  ;  pi.  -men  (-mgn).  One  who 
enters  upon  public  land  with  intent  to  secure  an  allotment 
under  homestead,  mining,  or  other  laws, 
en'try  way'  (-waO,  n.  A  passage  for  entrance ;  an  entry, 
en  twine'  (Sn-twin'),  In  twine'  (Tn-),  v.  t. ;  -twined' 
(-twind')  ;  -twin'ing  (-Uvin'Tng).  [en-  -j-  twine.’]  To  twine, 
twist,  or  wreathe  together  or  round. 

Entwined  in  duskier  wreaths  her  braided  locks.  Shelley. 
en  twine',  in-twine',  v.  i.  To  be  twisted  or  twined, 
en  twist'  (Sn-twYst'),  ln-twist'  (Yn-),  v.  t.  ;  -twist'ed  ; 
-twist'ing.  To  twist  or  wreathe  round;  to  entwine, 
e-nu'clo-ate  (e-nu'kle-at),  V.  t. ;  -at'ed  (-St'ed);  -at'ing 
(-at'Yng).  [L.  enucleatus ,  p.  p.  of  emicleare  to  enucleate  ; 
e  out  nucleus  kernel.]  1.  To  bring  or  peel  out,  as  a 
kernel,  from  enveloping  husks  or  shell. 

2.  Med.  To  remove  without  cutting  into  it  (as  a  tumor, 
the  eyeball,  etc.). 

3.  To  bring  to  light ;  to  make  clear  ;  to  explain. 

To  enucleate  and  interpret  Aristotle.  Gale. 

4.  Biol.  To  deprive  of  a  nucleus. 

6  nu'cle-ate  (e-nu'kle-at),  a.  Biol.  Deprived  of,  or  with¬ 
out,  a  nucleus;  enucleated. 

e-nu'cle-a'tlon  (-a'shwn),  n.  [Cf.  F.  enucleation.]  Act  of 
enucleating;  elucidation;  exposition. 

Neither  air,  nor  water,  nor  food,  seems  directly  to  contribute 
anything  to  the  enucleation  of  this  disease.  Tooke. 

6  nu'mer-a-ble  (e-nu'mer-d-bT),  a.  1.  That  may  be  enu¬ 
merated  ;  denumerable  (which  see). 

2.  Erron.  for  innumerable. 
enumerable  aggregate.  See  AGGREGATE,  n.,  5. 
e-nu'mer-ate  (e-nu'mer-at).  v.  t.;  e-nu'mer-at/ed  (-at/8d) ; 
e-nu'mer-at'ing  (-at/Yng).  [L.  enumeratus ,  p.  p.  of  enume- 
rare  to  count  out,  enumerate  ;  e  out  -f-  numerare  to  count, 
fr.  numerus  number.  See  number.]  To  tell  by  numbers; 
to  count  over,  or  tell  off  one  after  another ;  to  number ; 


||  e^tre-salle'  (aN'tr’-B&l'),  n. 
[F.]  An  anteroom, 
en'tresse.  n.  [Cf.  enter,  v., 
entry.]  Entrance;  entry.  Ohs. 
Il  en  tre  sue'lo  (Fn'tre-swa'lfi). 
n. ;  pi.  -Los  (-log).  [Sp.]  An 

entresol.  Phil.  /. 
en-trete'.  intreat. 
en  trete'.  n.  [OF.  entrait.]  A 
plaster.  Obs. 

entreteyne.  ^  entertain. 
en  trike',  v.  t.  [OF.  entriquier, 
L.  intricare.  Cf.  intricate.] 
To  entangle;  embarrass.  Obs. 
en'tro-chite  (cn'tro-klt),  n.  [2d 
Or.  Tpo\ov  wheel.]  P  a  Icon. 
A  fossil  joint  of  a  crinoid  stem, 
en'tro-chus  (-kt7s),  n.  [NL.] 
I ‘a  leon.  =  f.ntrochite. 
entronlze.  ^  enthronize. 
en  tro'pi  on-ize.  v.  t.  Med.  To 
i  nt  into  a  state  of  entropion, 
en-tro'pl-um  (Fn-tro'pY-ttm),  n. 
[NL.]  Med.  =  entropion. 


en  trough',  v.  t.  See  en-,  2. 
en  trust'.  Var.  of  intrust. 
en  trust'ment,  ».  See-MENT. 
Ent  Sta.  Hall  Ahhr.  Entered 
at  Stationers’  Hall, 
en-tune'.  v.  t.  [OF.  entoner.]  To 
tune  or  to  intone.  Ohs. 
en-tune',  n.  A  song  or  tune.  Ohs. 
en-tur'ret,  r.  t.  To  encircle  with 
turrets.  Rare. 

en-twine'ment,  n.  See  -mf.nt. 
en  twite',  v.  t.  [ME.  atwiten. 
See  twit.]  To  twit.  Obs. 
e-nu'bl-late,  r.  t.  [L.  enuhilatus , 
p.  p.  of  enuhilare  to  enubilate  ;  e 
out  -f  nuhila  clouds,  lr.  nubilus 
cloudy,  nuhes  cloud.]  To  clear 
from  clouds.  Obs. 
e-nu'bi-lous.  a.  [See  enubi- 
latk.]  Free  from  clouds.  Obs. 
e-nuf'.  Enough.  Ref.  Sp. 
enufe.  +  enough,  [enough.  I 
e-nuff'.  Obs.  or  dial.  var.  of| 
enuke  +  kunucii. 


count ;  as,  to  enumerate  the  stars  in  a  constellation  ; 
hence,  to  mention  one  by  one;  to  name  over ;  to  recount. 

Enumerating  the  services  he  had  done.  Ludlow. 
Syn.  —  Reckon,  compute,  calculate,  count,  estimate  ;  re¬ 
count,  relate,  rehearse,  recapitulate,  detail, 
e-nu  mer  a'tlon  (e-nu'mer-a'shfin),  n.  [L.  enumeratio : 
cf.  F.  enumeration.]  1.  Act  of  enumerating,  making 
separate  mention,  or  recounting. 

2.  A  detailed  account,  in  which  each  item  is  specified. 
Because  almost  every  man  we  meet  possesses  these,  we  leave 

them  out  of  our  enumeration.  Pa  ley. 

3.  Bhet.  A  recapitulation,  in  the  peroration. 

6  nu'mer  a  tlve  (e-nu'mer-a-tYv),  a.  Enumerating,  or  con¬ 
cerned  with  enumeration. 

enumerative  geometry.  =  DENUMERATIVE  geometry. 
e-nu'mer  a  tor  (-a'ter),  n.  One  who  enumerates,  as  a  col¬ 
lector  of  data  for  a  census. 

e-nun'ei  a  ble  (e-nun'shY-d-b’l ;  -sT-d-b’l),  a.  Capable  of 
being  enunciated.  —  e  nun  ci-a-bil'i-ty  (-bYl'I-tY),  n. 
e-nun'cl  ate  (-at),  v.  t.  ;  e-nun'ci-at'ed  (-at'Sd) ;  e-nun'- 
ci-at'ing  (-at'Yng).  [L.  enuniiaius. ,  - ciatus ,  p.  p.  of  enun- 
tiare ,  - dare .  See  enounce.]  1.  To  make  a  formal  state¬ 
ment  of ;  to  announce  ;  proclaim  ;  declare. 

He  enunciates  the  great  doctrines  of  the  gospel.  Coleridge. 

2.  To  make  audible;  to  utter  articulately  ;  to  pronounce  ; 
as,  to  enunciate  a  word  distinctly, 
e-nun'ei-ate,  v.  i.  To  utter  articulately  ;  pronounce, 
e  nun  ci  a'tlon  (-sY-a'shim ;  -shY-a'slifm ;  277),  n.  [L. 
enuntiatio ,  - ciatio :  cf.  F.  enonciation.]  1.  Act  of  enun¬ 
ciating,  announcing,  proclaiming,  or  making  known  ;  open 
attestation  ;  declaration  ;  as,  the  enunciation  of  a  truth. 

By  way  of  interpretation  and  enunciation.  Jer.  Taylor. 

2.  Mode  of  utterance  or  pronunciation,  esp.  as  regards 
fullness  and  distinctness  of  articulation. 

3  That  which  is  enunciated  or  announced  ;  words  in 
which  a  proposition  is  expressed;  an  announcement;  a 
formal  declaration  ;  a  statement. 

6  nun'ei  a  tive  (e-nun'sliY-a-tiv;  -sY-a-tYv),  a.  [L.  enun- 
tiativus,  - ciativus .]  Pertaining  to  enunciation  ;  serving  to 
enunciate  ;  declarative.  — e-nun'ei-a-tive  ly,  adv. 
en  U-re'slS  (Sn'u-re'sYs),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  kvovpelv  to  uri¬ 
nate  in  ;  kv  in  ovpov  urine.]  Med.  An  involuntary  dis¬ 
charge  of  urine  ;  incontinence  of  urine, 
en  vel'op  (Sn-vgl'ftp),  v.  t.  ;  en-vel'oped  (-fipt) ;  en-vel'op- 
ing.  [ME.  envolupen ,  envolipen,  OF.  envoluper ,  envoleper , 
F.  envelopper  ;  en-  (L.  in)  -J-  OF.  roluper ,  voloper ,  voleper. 
See  develop.]  1.  To  put  a  covering  about  ;  to  wrap  up 
or  in  ;  to  inclose  within  a  case,  wrapper,  integument,  or 
the  like  ;  to  surround  entirely  ;  as,  to  envelop  goods  or  a 
letter  ;  the  fog  envelops  a  ship. 

Nocturnal  shades  this  world  envelop.  J.  Philips. 

2.  Obs.  To  line. 

en've-lope  <  5n've-lop ;  277)  )  n.  [F.  envcloppe.] 

en- vel'op  (5n-v81'5p;  Sn'v£-lop)  I  1.  (In  this  sense  often 
pron'd  approx,  as  French,  ai]'v£-lop.)  That  which  en¬ 
velops  ;  a  wrapper  ;  an  inclosing  cover  ;  esp.,  the  cover  or 
wrapper  of  a  document,  as  of  a  letter. 

2  Astron.  A  distinct  vaporous  mass  surrounding  the  nu¬ 
cleus  of  a  comet  on  the  side  toward  the  sun  and  having 
the  appearance  to  the  eye  of  a  bow  or  parabola.  It  shades 
off  gradually  into  the  general  mass  of  the  coma,  of  which 
it  is  considered  a  part.  A  comet  may  have  one,  two,  or 
several  envelopes.  See  comet,  Illust. 

3.  Fort.  A  parapet  or  small  rampart  raised  in  the  ditch 
or  beyond  it  to  cover  a  weak  part  of  the  works. 

4.  Geom.  The  locus  of  the  intersections  of  consecutive 
elements  of  a  family  of  curves  or  surfaces,  —  in  general, 
tangent  to  each  element  of  the  family  ;  thus  any  curve  (or 
surface)  is  the  envelope  of  its  tangent  lines  (or  planes). 

5.  Bot.  Any  surrounding  leaves,  cover,  or  integument ; 
as,  a  floral  envelope ,  the  envelope  of  a  seed,  etc.* 

en-vel'op-ment  (Sn-vgl'ftp-ment),  n.  [Cf.  F.  enveloppe- 
ment.]  Act  of  enveloping,  or  state  of  being  enveloped ; 
also,  that  which  envelops  ;  an  envelope, 
en  ven'om  (5n-vgn'wm),  v.  t. ;  en-ven'omed  (-wind) ;  en- 
ven'om-ing.  [ME.  envenimen,  F.  envenimer ;  en-  (L.  in) 
-|-  OF.  venim,  venin,  poison,  F.  venin.  See  venom.] 

1.  To  taint  or  impregnate  with  venom,  or  any  substance 
noxious  to  life ;  to  poison  or  to  make  poisonous. 

Alcides  .  .  .  felt  the  envenomed  robe.  Milton. 

2.  To  taint  or  impregnate  with  bitterness,  malice,  or  ha¬ 
tred  ;  to  imbue  as  with  venom ;  to  embitter. 

The  envenomed  tongue  of  calumny.  Smollett. 

3.  To  vitiate  or  corrupt. 

en-ver'meil  (Sn-vQr'mTl),  v.  t.  [OF.  envei'meillwr.  SeeEN-; 
vermeil.]  To  color  with  or  as  with  vermilion.  Obs. 
en'vl-a  ble  (Sn'vY-d-b’l),  a.  [From  envy.]  Fitted  to  ex¬ 
cite  envy,  or  desire  to  possess  or  to  resemble. 

One  of  the  most  enviable  of  human  beings.  Macaulay. 

—  en'vl-a  ble  ness,  n.  —  en'vi-a-bly,  adv. 
en'vi  OUS  (Sn'vY-ws),  a.  [OF.  envios ,  F.  enrieux ,  fr.  L. 
invidiosus ,  fr.  invidia  envy.  See  envy;  cf.  invidious.] 

1.  Malignant;  mischievous;  spiteful.  Obs. 

^Each  envious  brier  his  weary  legs  doth  scratch.  Shak. 

2.  Feeling  or  exhibiting  envy  ;  actuated  or  directed  by,  or 
proceeding  from,  envy  ;  jealously  pained  by  the  excellence 
or  good  fortune  of  another;  maliciously  grudging  ;  —  fol¬ 
lowed  by  of,  at,  or  against. 

My  soul  is  envious  of  mine  eye.  Kehle. 

Neither  be  thou  envious  at  the  wicked.  Prov.  xxiv.  19. 

3.  Inspiring  envy  ;  enviable  ;  also,  invidious.  Obs.  or  Poetic. 

lie  to  him  leapt,  and  that  same  envious  gage 
Of  victor’s  glory  from  him  snatched  away.  Spenser. 


4.  Excessively  careful ;  sparing  ;  cautious.  Obs. 

No  men  are  so  envious  of  their  health.  Jer.  Taylor. 

6.  Emulous.  Obs.  or  Poetic. 

Syn.  —  Suspicious,  distrustful. —Envious,  jealous.  One 
is  envious  (cf.  invidious ,  under  hateful)  who  discontent¬ 
edly  desires  or  covets  the  good  fortune  or  attainments  of 
others ;  one  is  jealous  who  suspects  and  resents  the  diver¬ 
sion  to  another  (esp.  to  one  who  is  regarded  as  a  rival)  of 
what  one  loves  or  prizes  as  one’s  own  :  as,  “  the  stout,  tall 
captain,  whose  superior  size  the  minor  neroes  view  with  en¬ 
vious  eyes"  ( Cowper)\  “  Cristofano  was  stabbed  in  error 
by  a  jealous  man,  whilst  she  he  loved  was  .  .  .  with  his 
rival  ”  (Shelley).  See  distrust. 

Clive,  whose  generous  soul  knew  no  envy,  and  who  always 
fired  and  kindlea  at  the  success  of  his  friends.  Thackeray. 

Jealousy ,  with  rankling  tooth, 

That  inly  gnaws  the  secret  heart.  Gray. 

—  en'vi  ous-ly,  adv.  —  en'vi-ous-ness,  n. 
en-vi'ron  (gn-vi'nhi),  v.  t. ;  en-vi'roned  (-rihid) ;  en-vi'ron- 
ing.  [F.  environner,  fr.  environ  about,  thereabout ;  en- 
(L.  in)  -f-  OF.  riron  circle,  circuit,  akin  to  OF.  &  F.  virer 
to  turn,  LL.  virare  to  turn  up  and  down,  topsy-turvy.  Cf. 
veer.]  1.  To  form  the  environment  of  ;  to  surround  ; 
encompass  ;  encircle  ;  to  hem  in ;  to  be  round  about ;  to 
involve ;  envelop. 

Environ  me  with  darkness  whilst  I  write.  Donne. 
2.  To  go  round  as  in  a  circle  ;  also,  to  travel  about.  Obs. 
en-vi'ron  ment  (-rwn-ment),  n.  [Cf.  F.  environnement.] 

1.  Act  of  environing,  or  state  of  being  environed. 

2.  That  w’hich  environs  ;  the  surrounding  conditions,  in¬ 
fluences,  or  forces,  which  influence  or  modify;  specif., 
Biol.,  the  aggregate  of  all  the  external  conditions  and  influ¬ 
ences  affecting  the  life  and  development  of  an  organism. 

It  is  no  friendly  environment ,  this  ol  thine.  Carlyle. 
en-vi  ron  men'tal  (-mSn't&l),  a.  Of,  pertaining  to,  or 
produced  by,  environment.  —  en-vi'ron-men'tal  ly,  adv. 
en  vi'rons  (Sn-vi'rfinz  ;  Sn'vY-rtfnz  ;  277),  n.  pi.  [F.]  The 
part 8  or  places  which  surround  another  place,  or  lie  in  its 
neighborhood  ;  suburbs ;  as,  the  environs  of  a  city, 
en-vls'age  (gn-vYz'aj),  v.  t.  ;  en-vis'aged  (-ajd) ;  en-vis' ag¬ 
ing  (-a-jTng).  [F.  envisager  ;  en-  (L.  in)  -j-  visage  face.  See 
visage.]  1.  To  confront ;  face  ;  meet  squarely  or  openly. 
To  envisage  circumstance,  all  calm, 

That  is  the  top  of  sovereignty.  Keats. 

2.  To  apprehend  ;  to  bring  fully  and  distinctly  into  view  ; 
esp.,  to  view  with  the  mind’s  eye,  or  conceptually  ;  to  con¬ 
template  ;  to  see  intuitively,  or  see  as  a  mental  image. 

From  the  very  dawn  of  existence  the  infant  must  envisage  self, 
and  body  acting  on  self.  Me  Cosh. 

He  cites  experiments  made  by  his  students,  who  found  that 
they  could  mentally  envisage  imagined  letters.  G.  F.  Stout. 

3.  To  present  (itself)  to  view  or  in  aspect.  Rare. 
en'voy  (Sn'voi),  n.  [F.  envoye  envoy,  fr.  envoyer  to  send  ; 

en-  (L.  in)  -j-  voie  way,  L.  via:  cf.  F.  envoi  an  envoy  (see 
2d  envoy).  See  voyage  ;  cf.  invoice.]  One  dispatched 
upon  an  errand  or  mission  ;  a  commissioner  ;  a  messenger  ; 
esp.,  a  person  deputed  to  represent  one  sovereign  or  gov¬ 
ernment  in  its  intercourse  with  another  ;  specif.,  in  modern 
times,  a  minister  plenipotentiary  accredited  to  a  foreign 
government,  having  as  his  full  title  envoy  extraordinary 
and  minister  plenipotentiary,  and  ranking  between  an  am¬ 
bassador  and  a  minister  resident.  See  diplomatic  agents. 
Syn.  — See  legate. 

en'voy  (Sn'voi ;  277),  n.  [F.  envoi,  fr.  envoyer  to  send.] 

1.  A  postscript,  usually  explanatory  or  commendatory,  to 
a  poem,  essay,  or  book  ;  specif.,  a  short  stanza  concluding 
certain  fixed  metrical  forms,  by  way  of  pointing  the  mor¬ 
al,  addressing  the  poem  to  some  person,  etc. ;  —  also  in  the 
French  form,  V envoi. 

The  ballade  commonly  consists  of  three  stanzas,  with  an  en¬ 
voy.  In  modern  usage  the  stanzas  usually  contain  either  eight 
or  ten  lines,  and  the  envoy  half  as  muny  as  the  stanzas.  Alien. 

2.  The  denouement  or  conclusion  of  a  play.  Obs. 

3.  Act  of  sending  as  a  messenger;  also,  an  errand.  Archaic. 
en'vy  (Sn'vY),  n. ;  pi.  envies  (-vYz).  [F.  envie,  L.  invidia , 

fr.  invidvs  envious  ;  akin  to  invidere  to  look  askance  at, 
to  look  with  enmity ;  in  against  -}-  videre  to  see.  See 
vision.]  1.  Malice;  ill  will ;  spite.  Obs.  Shak. 

2.  Chagrin,  mortification,  discontent,  or  uneasiness  at 
the  sight  of  another’s  excellence  or  good  fortune,  accom¬ 
panied  with  some  degree  of  hatred  and  a  desire  to  possess 
equal  advantages  ;  malicious  grudging  ;  —  usually  followed 
by  of ;  as,  they  did  this  in  envy  of  Ciesar. 

Envy  is  a  repining  at  the  prosperity  or  good  of  another,  or  an¬ 
ger  and  digpleasuic  at  any  good  of  another  which  we  want,  or 
any  advantage  another  hath  above  us.  Ray. 

3-  Enthusiasm  ;  longing  ;  desire.  Obs. 

4.  Emulation;  rivalry.  Obs.&R.  “  Virtuous  envy.”  Ford. 

5.  Public  odium  ;  ill  repute.  Obs. 

To  lay  the  envy  of  the  war  upon  Cicero.  B.  Jonson. 

6.  An  object  of  envious  notice  or  feeling. 

This  constitution  in  former  days  used  to  be  the  envy  of  the 
world.  Macaulay. 

en'vy  (En'vi),  v.  t. ;  en'vied  (-vYd) ;  en'vy-ing.  [F.  envier.] 

1.  To  feel  envy  at  or  towards  ;  to  be  envious  of  ;  to  have 
a  feeling  of  uneasiness  or  mortification  in  regard  to  (any 
one),  arising  from  the  sight  of  another’s  excellence  or 
good  fortune  and  a  longing  to  possess  it. 

A  woman  does  not  envy  a  man  for  his  fighting  courage,  nor  a 
man  a  woman  for  her  beauty.  Collier. 

2.  To  feel  envy  on  account  of  ;  to  have  a  feeling  of  grief 
or  repining,  with  a  longing  to  possess  (some  excellence  or 
good  fortune  of  another,  or  an  equal  good  fortune,  etc.)  ; 
to  look  with  grudging  upon  ;  to  begrudge. 

Jeffrey  .  .  .  nad  actually  envied  his  friends  their  cool  moun¬ 
tain  breezes.  Fi'oude. 


e'nu-la  cam'pa-na  (£n'fl-lr> 
kRm'nd-nd).  [LL.,  fr.  L.  mwZa.] 
The  elecampane, 
e-num'ber,  v.t.  [OF.  enombrer, 
L.  inumbrare.]  To  overshadow. 
Obs.  [R'f  Sy>-| 

e-nun'ei-a-tiv.  Enunciative.  | 
e-nun'ei-a  tor  (f!-nftn'shl-a/t?r  ; 
-sf-a't^r),  n.  [L.  ennntiator , 
enunciator.]  One  that  enunci- 
ates.  [Enunciative.  I 

e-nun'ei- a- to-ry  (-fl-t6-rY),  a.  \ 
en  ure'.  Var.  of  inure. 
en-urn'.  +  enorn,  inurn. 
en-ur'ny  (Sn-tir'nY),  a.  [OF. 
aonuf  adorned.  See  enorn  to 
adorn. 1  Her.  Designating  a  bor- 
dure  charged  with  beasts. —  n. 
A  charge  of  beasts  on  a  bordure. 
en-va'hlsshe.  >•.  t.  [F.  envahir , 
OF.  env a iV.]  To  attack.  Ohs. 
en-va'por.  en  va'pour,  r.  t.  To 
envelop  with  vapor.  Rare. 
en-va*'«al,  v.  t.  To  make  vas¬ 


sal.  R.  —  en-va8'8al-age.  n.  R. 
en-vault'.  v.  t.  To  entomb.  R. 
en-vave',  ».  V  v.  t.  [OF.  envaie, 
n.  ;  OF.  enrair,  F.  envahir,  v.j 
Attack.  Ohs. 

•n-vea'gle.  +  inveigle. 
en-vei'gle.  +  inveigle. 
en-veii  ,  v.  t.  See  en-. 
en-vel'ope,  v.  Obsoles.  var.  of 
ENVELOP. 

en-vel'opt.  Enveloped.  R.  Sp 
envenime.  +  envenom.  [Sp.  I 
en-ven'omd.  Envenomed.  R>f.\ 
en-ven'om-ous,  a.  See  kn-.  Ohs. 
||  en  ven  tre  ea  m£re'  (aN' 
va.N'tr’  sa'  mar').  [Law  F.] 
In  its  mother’s  womb.  For  bene¬ 
ficial  purposes  6uch  an  infant  is 
in  law  deemed  to  he  horn.  “  An 
infant  en  ventre  sa  mkre  is,  for 
many  purposes,  deemed  in  law 
to  be  already  born,  and  may, 
e.g.,  take  a6  legatee  or  devisee,  or 
even  as  next  of  kin  or  heir,  but 


(in  the  1  utter  ease)  the  presump¬ 

tive  heir  will  he  entitled until  the 
actual  birth.”  Steven's  Comm. 
en-ver'dure,  r.  t.  See  en-,  1. 

en  ri  ti'  (a  n'  v  a'r  e't  a'). 
[F.l  In  truth, 
en've  ron.  +  environ. 

Env.  Ext.  Abbr.  Envoy  Ex¬ 
traordinary, 
en-vie'.  envy. 
en'vied  (Fn'vYd),/>.  p.  of  envy. 
en'vi-er  (Fn'vY-?r),  n.  One  who 
envies. 

en-vig'or  +  invigor. 

I!  en  vi  gueur'  (aN7  ve'gfir'). 
[F.  ]  In  force,  ns  laws,  rules,  etc. 
en-vine'.v.  1.  [OF.  envin4,  p.  p., 
filled  with  wine.]  To  store  with 
wine.  Ohs. 

en-vine'yard,  v.  t.  See  en-,  2. 
en-vire',  r.  t.  [OF.  envirer  to 
turn  round.]  To  environ.  Ohs. 
en-vi'ron  (Fn-vi'nin),  adv.  V 
prep.  [F.]  About;  around.  Obs. 


en-vl'r on-age  (-Itj),  n.  Sur¬ 

roundings.  Rare. 
en-vi'ron-al  (-dl),  a.  Of,  pert,  to, 
or  due  to,  environment, 
en-vi'roned  (-rr<nd), p.  p  of  en¬ 
viron.  Specif.,  ller.,  surround¬ 
ed  or  enveloped  ;  as,  a  shield  en¬ 
vironed  with  fleurs-de-lis,  or  a 
charge  with  roundels.  [Obs.l 
en-vi'ron-ry,  w.  Environment.! 
en-vis 'age- ment.  n.  See -ment. 
en-vive',  v.  t.  [en-  -f  F.  rif  live¬ 
ly,  L.  virus.']  To  enliven.  Ohs. 
||  en'voi'  (aN'vwa'),  n.  [F.] 
=  2d  envoy. 
envolipe.  +  envelop. 
en-vol'ume.  v.  t.  To  form  into, 
or  include  in,  a  volume.  Rare. 
envolupe.  +  envelop. 
en'voy,  v.  t.  [F.  envoyer.]  To 
send.  Ohs. 

en  voy ae',r.  f.  [OF.  envoisier.] 
To  divert  or  entertain.  Obs.  • 
en'voy  ship,  n.  See  -ship. 


food,  foot;  out,  oil  ;  chair  ;  &0  ;  sing,  ii)k  ;  then,  thin;  nature,  verdure  (250);  K  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144) ;  boN  ;  yet;  zh  =  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Guide. 
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3.  To  long  after  ;  to  desire  strongly ;  to  covet. 

Or  climb  his  knee  the  envied  kiss  to  share.  Gray. 

4.  To  do  harm  to  ;  to  injure  ;  disparage.  Obs. 

If  I  make  a  lie 

To  gain  your  love  and  envy  my  best  mistress.  J.  Fletcher. 
6.  To  feel  animosity  toward  or  dislike  of.  Obs. 

Syn.  —  Envy,  covet,  grudge.  To  envy  (see  envious)  is  to 
be  discontented  at  the  possession  by  another  of  what  one 
would  like  for  one’s  self ;  to  covet  (see  covetous)  is  to  long 
inordinately  to  have  as  one’s  own  what  belongs  to  another ; 
to  grudge  (see  resentment)  is  to  grant  unwillingly  or  to 
acquiesce  in  with  reluctance. 

I  .  .  .  envy  no  man’s  happiness,  glad  of  other  men’s  good. 

Shak. 

I  have  coveted  no  man's  silver,  or  gold,  or  apparel.  Acts  xx.  33. 
Though  hard  their  fare,  at  evening  and  at  morn, 

A  cruse  of  water  and  an  ear  of  corn, 

Yet  still  they  grudged  that  modicum.  Dryden. 

en'vy  (Bn'vT),  v.  i.  1.  To  be  tilled  with  envious  feelings; 
to  regard  anything  with  grudging  and  longing  eyes;  — 
used  esp.  with  of.  Now  Rare. 

Who  would  envy  at  the  prosperity  of  the  wicked  ?  Jer.  Taylor. 
2.  To  show  malice  or  ill  will ;  to  rail.  Obs.  Shak. 

en  vy'  (5n-vl'),  V.  t.  (t  i.  [See  vie.]  To  emulate  ;  to  con¬ 
tend  or  seek  to  rival ;  to  vie.  Obs. 

en*Wind'  (fin-wind'),  v.  t.  ;  en-wound'  (-wound')  ;  en-wind'- 
ing.  To  wind  about ;  to  encircle.  Tennyson. 

en-womb'  (fin-woom'),  v.  t.  ;  -wombed'  (-woomd') ;  -womb'- 
ing.  1.  To  make  pregnant ;  to  conceive  in  the  womb.  Obs. 
2.  To  bury,  or  to  contain,  as  it  were  in  a  womb ;  to  hide, 
as  in  a  gulf,  pit,  or  cavern. 

en  zo  Otic  (fin'zi-fit'Tk),  a.  [Gr.  eV  in  -j-  £wov  an  animal : 
cf.  F.  enzootique.]  Afflicting  animals  ;  —  corresponding  to 
endemic  as  applied  to  diseases  of  man. 
en-zo'b-ty  (Sn-zo'6-tT),  7*.  [Cf.  F.  enzodtie.]  Veter.  An  en¬ 
zootic  disease. 

en'zyme  (fin'zim),  ti.  [LGr.  ep£upo9  leavened  ;  Gr.  ev  in 
leaven.]  1.  Chem.  Any  of  a  number  of  complex 
organic  substances  capable  of  effecting  by  catalytic  action 
the  transformation  —  in  most  cases  hydrolytic  —  of  some 
other  compound  or  compounds;  a  soluble  ferment.  See 
ferment.  The  enzymes  have  also  been  called  unorganized , 
unformed ,  or  chemical  ferments ,  in  distinction  from  or- 
anized  or  living  ferments,  as  yeast.  It  is  now  known, 
owever,  that  the  yeast  plant  secretes  an  enzyme,  zymase, 
which  decomposes  the  sugar  in  alcoholic  fermentation, 
and  it  is  probable  that  the  other  so-called  living  ferments 
act  by  the  same  means.  Enzymes  have  an  optimum  tem- 
rature  of  action  which  usually  lies  between  30-  and  50° 

;  when  heated  to  100°  in  the  presence  of  water  they  lose 
their  activity.  They  are  soluble  in  water,  but  are  precipi¬ 
tated  by  alcohol,  and  are  carried  down  when  other  com¬ 
pounds  are  precipitated.  Such  precipitates  are  never  pure, 
and  exact  knowledge  as  to  the  composition  and  physical 
properties  of  enzymes  is  lacking.  It  has  even  been  claimed 
that  what  are  called  enzymes  are  in  reality  only  properties 
of  other  substances,  but  this  is  not  generally  accepted.  A 
structural  correspondence  is  thought  to  exist  between  en¬ 
zymes  and  the  bodies  which  they  decompose.  Enzymes  are 
divided  into  several  classes :  those  decomposing  carbo¬ 
hydrates,  as  diastase  ;  decomposing  proteids  (proteolytic), 
as  pepsin;  decomposing  glucosides,  as  emulsin:  decom¬ 
posing  fats  (lipolytic),  as  lipase;  producing  oxidation,  as 
laccase;  producing  coagulation,  as  rennin,  etc.  —  en  zym'- 
ic  (Sn-zIm'Tk),  a. 

2.  Eccl.  Leavened  bread,  specif,  that  used  in  the  Eucha¬ 
rist  by  the  Eastern  Church  ;  —  opposed  to  azym. 
e'O-  (e'o-).  A  combining  form  from  Greek  17109  dawn ,  day¬ 
break^  used,  as  in  paleontology  and  geology,  to  indicate 
connection  with ,  or  relation  to,  an  early  period  of  time,  and 
specif,  the  first  of  two  or  three  subdivisions  of  a  division 
of  geologic  time;  as,  ivopaleozoic,  .Eodevonian  ;  — distin¬ 
guished  from  meso-  and  neo-. 

e-O'an  (e-o'«n),  a.  [L.  eous ,  Gr.,  ^.009  fr.  17(09  dawn.]  Of 
or  pertaining  to  the  dawn  or  the  east.  Shelley. 

E'o-cene  (e'o-sen),  a.  \_eo-  -f-  Gr.  Kaivo<s  recent.]  Geol. 
Pertaining  to  or  designating  the  earliest  principal  subdivi¬ 
sion  of  the  Tertiary  period  or  system  ;  commonly  the 
period  preceding  the  Oligocene,  but  sometimes  all  of  the 
Cenozoic  era  preceding  the  Miocene.  See  Tertiary  ;  ge¬ 
ology,  Chart.  —  n.  The  Eocene  epoch  or  series. 

E'O-gae'a  (-je'd),  n.  [NL.  ;  Gr.  17109  dawn  (see  eo-)  -}-  yaia, 
y rj,  land.]  Zodgeog.  A  primary  division  which  includes  the 
African,  South  American,  Australian,  and  New  Zealand 
regions  ;  —  opposed  to  Csenogsea.  — E'o-gae'an  (-an),  a. 
E'O-hip'pus  (-liTp'izs),  n.  [NL. ;  Gr.  17^9  dawn  (see  eo-)  -f- 
i7T7ro9  horse.]  Paleon.  A  genus  of  extinct  perissodactyl 
mammals  from  the  lower  Eocene  of  the  western  United 
States,  very  closely  related  to  Hyracotherium. 

6'0  la'tion  (-la'shwn),  n.  [L.  Aeolus  god  of  the  winds.] 
Phys.  Geog.  The  action  of  wind  on  land  surfaces. 
e'O-iith  (e'o-lith),  71.  Archseol.  The  rudest  type  of  celt  ;  a 
stone  implement  characteristic  of  eolithic  culture. 


e'O-lith'ic  (e/o-lTth'Tk),  a.  [eo-  -f-  Gr.At'0o9 stone.]  Archseol. 
Pertaining  to  or  designating  the  earliest  stage  of  human 
culture  that  is  represented  by  the  use  of  worked  stone  im¬ 
plements.  See  paleolithic. 

e'on  (e'5n),  ae'on  (e'5n),  n.  [See  jeon.]  1.  A  period  of 
existence ;  an  age  ;  esp.,  the  period  of  the  world’s  duration ; 
an  immeasurable  or  infinite  space  of  time  ;  eternity ;  a 
long  space  of  time.  The  term  is  used  by  some  writers 
on  geology  to  denote  any  one  of  the  four  grand  divisions 
of  geological  time,  as  the  Paleozoic. 

2.  Philos.  See  ^eon,  2. 

E'os  (e'5s),  71.  [L.,  fr.  Gr. ’Hui?.]  Gr.  Myth.  The  goddess 
of  dawn,  corresponding  to  the  Roman  Aurora.  Homer 
makes  her  the  spouse  of  Tithonus,  to  whom  she  bore  Mem- 
non  ;  Hesiod,  the  mother  of  the  winds  by  a  Titan,  Astneus. 
e'o-sin  (e'o-sin), ».  Also  e'o  sine  (-sin  ;  -sen  ;  184).  [Gr. 
17109  dawn.]  Chem.  a  A  dyestuff,  CL0HgOr,Br4,  obtained 
by  the  action  of  bromine  on  fluorescein,  and  named  from 
the  fine  rose-red  which  it  imparts  to  silk.  It  is  sold  in  the 
sodium  or  potassium  salt,  often  as  a  brownish  red  powder. 
It  is  used  for  dyeing  wool,  silk,  and  cotton,  for  making 
pink  lakes  and  redink,  in  microscopy  as  a  stain7  etc.  Its 
solution  is  fluorescent,  b  Any  of  several  similar  dyes 
derived  from  fluorescein.  e'O-sin'ic  (-sin'Tk),a. 
e'O-sin'O-phile  (-o-fil ;  -f Tl)  j  a.  [eosin  -j-  - phile ,  -phil.] 
e'O-sin'O-phil  (-sin'o-fil)  f  Biol.  Staining  readily  with 
eosin  ;  specif.,  Anat.,  designating  a  form  of  leucocyte  con¬ 
taining  in  the  cytoplasm  numerous  coarse  granules  that 
stain  with  eosin.  They  form  only  a  little  more  than  two 
percent  of  the  leucocytes  in  normal  human  blood.  —  ??. 
An  eosinophile  leucocyte.  —  e' O-sin  O-phil'ic  (-fTl'Tk), 
e'o-si-noph'i  10U8  (-HT-nfif'Y-lws),  a. 

e'o-sin' O-phil'i-a  (-fll'T-d),  n.  [NL.]  Med.  Abnormal 
condition  of  the  blood  marked  by  an  increase  in  the  pro¬ 
portional  number  of  eosinophiles. 
e  os'pho-rite  (e-5s'f6-rit),  n.  [From  Gr.  ’Eo-a><f>6po9  bringer 
of  morn.]  Min.  A  hydrous  phosphate  of  aluminium  and 
manganese,  in  prismatic  crystals  or  massive.  It  is  gen¬ 
erally  of  a  rose-pink  color,  whence  the  name, 
e'o  zo'on  (e'$-zo'5n),  n. ;  jtl.  E.  -zoOns  (-5nz),  L.  -zoa  (-a). 
[NL.  ;  eo-  -f-  -zobn.]  Geol.  A  peculiar  arrangement  of  the 
components  of  certain  limestones  associated  with  the  Lau- 
rentian  gneiss  of  Canada,  formerly  regarded  as  the  remains 
of  an  animal  related  to,  but  much  larger  than,  the  existing 
Foraminifera.  It  was  considered  the  oldest  known  fossil, 
and  named  Eozoon  canadense.  —  e'O-ZO'bn-al  (-dn-al),  a. 
ep-ac'me  (fip-2k'nie),  n.  [epi-  -j-  acme.]  Evolution.  The 
condition  of  incomplete  development  in  the  phylogeny  of  a 
group  of  organisms  before  reaching  the  acme. 
Ep'a-cri-da'ce-ae  (Sp/d-krT-da'se-e),  ti.  pL  [NL.  See  Epac- 
ris.]  Bot.  A  family  of  Australasian  shrubs,  small  trees, 
and  woody  vines  (order  Ericales),  resembling  the  heaths, 
which  they  practically  replace  in  Australia.  There  are 
about  21  genera,  many  monotypic.  Epacris  and  Styphelia 
are  the  most  important.  —  ep  a  cri  da'ceous  (shfis),  a. 

Ep  'a-cris  (fip'a-krYs  ;  e-pfik'rYs),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  e/rcucpo9 
pointed  at  the  end ;  —  from  the  sharply  pointed  leaves.] 
Bot.  A  genus  of  shrubs  typifying  the  family  Epacridacese. 
Many  species  are  cultivated  for  their  heathlike,  white, 
red,  or  purple  flowers.  Also  [/.  c.],  any  plant  of  this  genus, 
e'pact  (e'pakt ;  277),  n.  [F.  epacte ,  fr.  Gr.  inanroi  brought 
on  or  in,  added,  fr.  kndyeiv  to  bring  on  or  in  ;  ini  on,  in 
+  ayeiv  to  bring  or  lead.  See  epi-;  act.]  Chron.  That 
which  is  added  or  intercalated  ;  the  period  which  would 
have  to  be  added  to  harmonize  the  lunar  with  the  solar 
calendar.  Specif.  :  a  The  number  which  denotes  the  ex¬ 
cess  of  the  solar  year  over  the  lunar  year  of  twelve  months 

—  about  eleven  days  ;  —  called  also  annual  epact.  b  The 
moon’s  age  at  the  beginning  of  the  calendar  year,  or  the 
number  of  days  by  which  the  last  new  moon  has  preceded 
the  beginning  of  the  year;  —  as,  a  table  of  epacts.  See 
Easter,  c  The  excess  of  a  calendar  month  over  a  lunar 
month  ;  —  called  also  meiistrual  epact,  or  monthly  epact. 

e-pac'tal  (e-p£k'tdl),  a.  [See  epact.]  Anat.  Intercalary 
or  supernumerary; —  applied  to  the  Wormian  bones  of  the 
skull.  —  e-pac'tal,  n. 

ep'a  gom'e-nae  (Sp'd-gSm'e-ne),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  e7ra- 
you€i/o9,  p.  pr.  pass,  of  indyeiv  to  bring  on,  add,  interca¬ 
late.]  Additional  days,  esp.  the  five  or  six  days  added  to 
the  twelve  months  of  the  year  in  the  old  Egyptian  calendar. 

—  ep'a-gom'e-nal  (-mil),  ep'a-go-men'ic  (go-men'Tk),  a. 

ep-an'O-dOS  (ep-Sn'o-dfis),  71.  [L.,  fr.  Gr.  inavoSos  a  ris¬ 

ing,  return  ;  ini  -J-  dv 0609  a  way  up,  rising ;  dvd  up  -}-  6669 
way.]  Rliet.  A  return  after  digression  ;  also,  Obs.  or  R., 
a  repetition  in  inverse  order,  as  in  the  following  :  — 

O  more  exceeding  love,  or  law  more  just  ? 

Just  law,  indeed,  but  more  exceeding  love  1  Milton. 
ep-aii'O-dy  (-dT),  n.  [See  epanodos.]  Bot.  The  abnormal 
change  of  an  irregular  flower  to  a  regular  form  ;  — consid¬ 
ered  by  evolutionists  a  reversion  to  an  ancestral  condition. 


Ep'an-or'thl-dae (fip'fin-fir'thY-de),  n.pl.  [NL.;  epi-  -f-  Gr. 
aeop0o9  upright,  erect.]  Zool.  A  family  of  South  Ameri¬ 
can  diprotodont  marsupials  of  which  the  genus  Ep  an  or'- 
thus  (-tlrns),  having  a  single  pair  of  very  large  chisel¬ 
shaped  incisors  in  the  lower  jaw,  is  the  type.  All  of  the 
family  are  extinct  except  the  genus  Cvenolestes. 
ep'arch  (fip'ark),  n.  [Gr.  inapx0*  \  ini  over  -j-  ap*09 
chief,  apxrj  supreme  power,  dominion.]  1.  I11  ancient 
Greece,  the  governor  or  prefect  of  a  province  ;  in  modern 
Greece,  the  ruler  of  an  eparchy. 

2.  Eccl.  A  metropolitan  of  a  province;  in  the  Eastern 
Church,  a  metropolitan  or  bishop  of  an  eparchy. 

Ep  ar-ch&'an  (ep'ar-ke'dn),  a.  [epi-  -f-  Archaean.]  Geol. 
Resting  upon  or  following  the  Archaean ;  Algonkian ;  as, 
Eparchcean  strata.  —  Eparchaean  interval,  the  interval  of 
time  represented  by  the  unconformity  between  the  Ar¬ 
cheozoic  (or  Archaean)  and  the  Proterozoic  (or  Algonkian) 
rocks. 

ep'arch-y  (fip'dr-kY),  n.  ;  pi.  -archies  (-kTz).  [Gr.  inap- 
\ia  the  post  or  office  of  an  eparcli.]  1.  A  province,  prefec¬ 
ture,  or  territory,  under  the  jurisdiction  of  an  eparch  or 
governor  ;  esp.,  in  modern  Greece,  one  of  the  larger  sub¬ 
divisions  of  a  nomarcliy  or  province  of  the  kingdom. 

2  East.  Ch.  A  diocese  or  archdiocese, 
e-paule'  (S-p61'),  Tl.  [F.  epaule  shoulder,  shoulder  of  a 
bastion.  See  epaulet.]  Lit.,  shoulder;  specif.,  Foti.t 
the  shoulder  of  a  bastion,  where  its  face  and  flank  meet 
and  form  the  angle,  called  the  angle  of  the  shoulder. 
e-paule'ment  (-ment),  7 1.  [F.  tpaulement.]  Fort.  Orig., 

a  work  of  earth  like  a  rough  parapet  used  mainly  to  afford 
cover  from  the  flanking  fire  of  an  enemy ;  now  chiefly, 
any  mass  thrown  up  to  protect  a  battery, 
ep'au  let  I  (ep'6-lSt),  n.  [F.  epaulette, 
ep'au-lette  j  dim.  of  epaule  shoulder,  fr. 

L.  spatula  a  broad  piece  (LL.,  shoulder), 
dim.  of  spatha  a  broad,  flat  instrument,  fr. 

Gr.  andOy,  also,  a  broad  rib,  shoulder  blade. 

See  spade  the  instrument  ;  cf.  epaule,  Epaulet. 
spatula.]  1.  A  shoulder  ornament  or  badge,  consisting 
generally  of  a  strap  ending  in  a  fringed  pad,  worn  on  uni¬ 
forms,  chiefly  by  military  and  naval  officers,  differences  of 
rank  being  marked  by  some  peculiar  form  or  device,  as  a 
star,  eagle,  etc.  The  epaulet  w  as  originally  used  to  retain 
the  shoulder  belt  and  protect  the  shoulder  bearing  the 
musket.  In  the  United  States  army  the  epaulet  is  re¬ 
served  fcr  the  full-dress  uniform  of  general  officers.  Its 
use  was  abolished  in  the  British  army  in  1855,  before 
w  hich  it  was  woni  by  all  ranks.  In  the  United  States  and 
British  navies  the  epaulet  is  worn  by  all  commissioned 
officers  above  the  lower  grades. 

2.  Arjnor.  A  small  form  of  shoulder  piece  or  pauldron; 
also,  a  light  covering  of  splints  for  the  shoulder. 

3.  In  dresses,  an  ornament  for  the  shoulder, 
ep'au-let'ed,  ep'au-let'ted  (-lfit'fid),  a.  Wearing,  or  dec¬ 
orated  with,  epaulets. 

||  d'pau'lifere'  (a'poHySr'),  n.  [F.,  OF.  espauliSre.  See 
espalier.]  Armor.  A  part  protecting  the  shoulder  or 
connecting  the  breastplate  and  back  piece  at  the  shoulder. 
See  armor,  Illust. 

ep  e  daph'ic  (Sp'e-dSf'Tk),  a.  [epi — |-  Gr.  e5a0o9  soil.] 
Phytogeog.  Pert,  to,  or  depending  upon,  atmospheric  con¬ 
ditions  ;  as,  epedaphic  effects  on  vegetation.  Cf .  edaphic. 
Ep-ei'ra  (8p-i'rd),  n.  [NL. ;  epi- -f-  Gr.  clpecv  to  fasten  to¬ 
gether  in  row's,  to  weave.]  Zool.  A  genus  of  spiders, 
typical  of  the  family  Epeiridse,  including  the  common  gar¬ 
den  spider  ( E .  diadema). 

Ep  ei'ri-dae  (-rl-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.]  Zool.  A  large  family 
of  spiders  which  w'eave  circular  webs  consisting  of  radial 
threads  crossed  by  a  spiral  one.  They  have  two  pulmonary 
sacs,  eight  eyes,  and  the  twro  anterior  pairs  of  legs  longer 
than  the  others.  They  do  not  spin  curved  threads, 
e  pei'ro-ge-net'icle-pi'ro-je-ngt'Tk),  e  pei'ro  gen'ic  (e-pi'- 
ro-j8n'Tc),  a.  [Gr.  yneipos  mainland  -f-  -genetic,  -genic.] 
Geol.  Of,  pertaining  to,  causing,  or  designating,  the  rising 
or  sinking  of  extensive  tracts  of  the  earth’s  crust, 
ep  ei  rog'e-ny  (Sp'i-rSj'S-nT),  n.  Geol.  The  deformation 
of  the  earth’s  crust  by  which  the  broader  features  of  relief, 
such  as  continents,  ocean  basins,  and  greater  plateaus,  are 
produced.  See  diastrophism. 

ep'cn  ceph'a-lon  (ep  8u-s8i'd-15n),  n.  [NL. ;  Gr.  ini  upon, 
near -f- ey/ce'</)aAG9  brain.]  Anat.  The  segment  of  the  brain 
next  behind  the  midbrain,  including  the  cerebellum  and 
pons.  Rarely  it  is  considered  ns  including  also  the  medul¬ 
la.  —  ep'en-ce-phal'ic  (-se-fSl'Ik),  a. 
ep-en'dy-ma  (8p-8n'dT-md),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  inevSvna  an 
upper  garment.]  Anat.  The  epithelial  membrane  lining 
the  ventricles  of  the  brain  and  the  canal  of  the  spinal  cord. 
—  ep-en'dy-mal  (-m51),  a. 

ep  en'the  sis  (8p-8n'the-sTs),  n. ;  pi.  -ses  (-sez).  [L.,  fr. 
Gr.  f  7Tr  e0e<ri9  ;  eni  -f-  evnOci  ai  to  put  or  set  in.]  Phon. 


en'vy-ful,  a.  See-ITL.  [p.  pr. | 

en'vy  lng-ly,  adr.  of  envying,] 
en-wall'.  Var.  of  inwall. 
en-wal'low,  v.  t.  See  en-. 
en-wealth'y,i\  t.  To  enrich.  Obs. 
en-we&ve'.  Var.  of  inweave. 
en-wheel',  v.  t.  To  encircle. 
Obs.  or  R. 

en-wid'en  (t'n-wTd',n),  v.  t.,  en- 
wis'en  (-wTz'’n),  v.  t.  See  en-,3. 
en-wom'an  (-w<5f>m'rtn),  v.  t. 
To  make  like  a  woman.  Rare. 
en-wood '.v.t.  See  en-,1.  [en-.| 
en-worthed'  (-wQrtht'),  a.  See| 
en-wor'thy.  v.  t.  To  make 
worthy.  Obs.  [wiND.j 

en-wound',  pret.  tf  />.  p.  of  en-| 
en-wrap'.  Var.  of  inwrap. 
en-wrap'ment.  n.  See -m ENT. 


en-wre&the'.  Var.  of  in- 

WREATHE. 

en- write',  »\  t.  See  f.x-,  3. 
en-wr ought'.  Var.  of  in- 
wrought. 
eny.  enye.  +  any. 

E-ny'o  (f-nl'6),  n.  [L.,  fr.  Gr. 
'Ekvco.]  Gr.  Myth.  Goddess  of 
war,  in  the  Iliad  called  “  Wast¬ 
er  of  cities.”  Cf.  Bellona, 


Gr.ey.. 


en  zone',  v.  t.  See  en-,  1. 
en'zym  Var.  of  enzyme. 
en'zy-mat'ic  (Sn'zY-m&t'Ik),  a. 
Enzymic. 

en'zy-mo'sia  (-mO'sTs),  n.  [NL.] 
Zymolysis.  —  en'zy-mot'ic 
(-mSt'ik),  a. 


e.  o.  Abbr.  Ex  officio. 

IJ  e'o  a'ni-mo  (e'5  fin'Y-md). 
[L.]  With  that  intention. 

E  o-car'ton-if'er-ouB.  a.  fir  n. 
[eo-  -f-  carboniferous. ]  Geol. 
Mississippian. 
eode.  O08.  pret.  of  00. 

E  o-de-vo'ni-an,  a.  Sr  n.  Geol. 
See  eo-. 

e.  o.  h.  p.  Abbr.  Except  as 
otherwise  herein  provided, 
e-o'ian  (P-O'ydn),  a.  =  eoan. 

e'o  ip'so  (e'o  Yp'so).  [L.] 
By  that  itself  ;  by  that  fact. 
E-o'li-an,  E-ol'ic.  Vars.  of 
ZSOLIAN,  i&OLIO. 

E  ol'i-dae.  Var.  of  i-EoLiD^:. 

||  ^'o  lienne'  (a'u'lyrn'),  n.  [F.] 
A  fine  silk  and  wool  dress  fabric, 
e'o-li'na.  Var.  of  kolina. 
e-ol'i  pile,  n.  =  .eolipii.e. 
E'o-lis.  Var.  of  -Eolis. 

E  o-lis'cuB  (e'o-lYs'kws).n.  [NL. 
See  .IvH.cs.]  ZofU.  See  Ckn- 
TRISC1D.E  a.  [ L I ** M ,  ACOLIST.] 

e'o-lism  e'o-liBt.  Vars.  of.«o-| 
e  o-lo-trop'ic.  e'o-lot'ro  py,  etc. 
Vars  of  .-KOLOTRO pic,  etc. 
E'o-Iub-  Var.  of  *Eolus. 
eom.  +  am. 

IJ  e'o  no'mi-ne  (e'o  n5m'Y-ne). 
[L.]  Bv  or  under  that  name. 

E  o-pa  fe-o-zo'ic.  or  E  o-pa  lae-o- 
zo'ic,  a.  Geol.  Designating  the 
early  part  of  the  Paleozoic,  in¬ 
cluding  the  Cambrian  and  Or¬ 
dovician  (Lower  Silurian).  See 
eo-.  — A2so  n. 


e'o-phyte,  v.  [ eo -  4-  -phyte. ] 

Paleon.  A  marking  or  impres¬ 
sion  found  in  the  lowest  Silu¬ 
rian  rocks.  It  was  long  sup¬ 
posed  to  represent  a  plant,  and 
was  given  the  generic  name 
E  o-phy'ton.  Cf.  eozo&n.  — 
e'o-phyt'ic  (e'o-fYt'Yk),  a. 
eort.  Obs.  or  hist.  var.  of  earl. 
eorne  earn,  adv. 
eornen.  +  rinnen. 
eornest.  +  earnest. 
eorre  d*  IRR®- 
eorthe.  d*  earth. 
e'o-sate,  n.  A  salt  of  eosin. 

E  o-aau'ruB,  ».  [NL. ;  eo- 
-savrus.)  Paleon.  A  genus  of 
extinct  stegocephalian’ amphib¬ 
ians  from  the  coal  measures  of 
Nova  Scotia. 

e'o-side  (e'o-sTd;  -sYd;  184),  n.  = 
EOSATE.  [sate. I 

e'o-sin-ate  (-sYn-at),  n.  =  eo-| 
eosin  Bcarlet.  See  dye. 
E'os-tre  ( a'6s-tr?),  n.  [AS.  dial, 
form,  akin  to  dastre  Easter.]  In 
Anglo-Saxon  paganism,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Bede,  a  goddesB  whose 
festival  was  celebrated  at  the 
vernal  equinox  and  from  whose 
name  Easter  is  derived, 
eoten.  d*  kat. 
eow.  d*  yew,  YOU. 

E  o-zo'ic.  a.  Sr  n.  [See  eozoOn.] 
Geol.  a  lh-e-Camhrian.  b  Pro¬ 
terozoic  or  Algonkian. 
ep.  Abbr.  Epistle, 
ep-.  See  epi-. 


E.P.Ahbr.  Electric  primer;en  pas¬ 

sant  ;  electroplate  (Australia). 
ep-ac'rid  (fp-kk'rYd ;  6p'd- 

krYd),  n.  Any  plant  of  the  fam¬ 
ily  Epacridaceie. 
ep  ae  nefc'ic.  d*  epenetic. 
E-pae'ne-tua  (  v-pe'nr-tiZs).  Bib. 
ep  argo'ge  (Sp'a-go'jf-),  n.  [L., 
fr.  Gr.  enaytoyri  a  bringing  in, 
fr.  e iray* iv.  See  epact.]  Logic. 
Argument  by  induction.  —  ep  a- 
gog'ic  (-gttj'Yk),  a. 
e-pa  le-a'ceou8(e-pa/lf-a'shRs), 
a.  [e- +  paleaceous.]  Bot.  Not 
paleaceous. 

e-pal'pate  (e-nkl'pat),  a.  [e--f 
paljms.]  Zool.  Without  palpi 
ep-an  a-di-plo'sis  (rp-an'd-dY- 
plo'sYs),  71.  [L.,  fr.  Gr.  e7rapa- 
6c7rAa>(ri9  ;  ini  -|-  ava8in\ovv 
to  make  double.]  Rhet.  V se  of 
a  word  both  at  the  beginning 
and  end  of  a  sentence  :  as,  “  Re¬ 
joice  in  the  Lord  alwav  :  and 
again  I  sav,  Rejoice."  Phil.  iv. 

1  Obs  07  R 

Ep  a-na-go'ge  (6p'd-nd-g5'j?), 
n.  [Gr.  inavayuiyn.]  See 
Prochi ron. 

ep  a-na-lep'BiB  (-Ifp'sYs),  n. 
[NL.,  lr.  Gr.  inovd\rpJ/u ; ;  ini 
-f-  dvaXap^dveiu  to  take  up.] 
Rhet.  Repetition  of  a  word  or 
clause  after  other  matter.  R. 
ep  a-naph'o-ra  (-nat'6-rd),  n. 
[L.,  fr.  Gr.  inava<f>opd  a  recur¬ 


rence.]  Rhet.  =  ANAPHORA. 

ep'a  nas'tro-phe  (-nas'tro-ft), 
ti.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  inavaarpotftrj, 
lit.,  a  return.]  =  anadipi.Osis. 
ep  an-l-BOg'na-thou8  (fp'ftn-T- 
sog'nd-thus),  a.  [epi-  -f-  aniso- 
-f-  - gnathous .]  Having  the  up- 

f»er  teeth  narrower  than  the 
ower.  —  ep  an-i-sog'na-thiBm 
(-thYz’m),  n. 

ep  an-or-tho'siB  (?p'fin-}5r-th5'- 
sYs),  7i.  [L.,  fr.  Gr.  inavopdu)- 

trt9 ;  im  -f-  avopdovv  to  set 
right  again.]  Repetition  of  a 
term  to  call  attention  to  its  use  ; 
ns.  Most  brave!  Brave,  did  I 
say  ?  most  heroic  act !  R.  —  ep'- 
an-or-thot'ic  (-thCt'YkY,  a.  R. 
ep  an'thous  ( Cp-fln'thus),  a. 
[ep?-  -f  ant hous.)  Growing  upon 
flowers  :  —  of  certain  fungi. 
Ep'a-phra8  (Fp'a-frfts).  Bib. 
E-paph  ro-di'tua  (C-paf'rC-dT'- 
tiis).  Bib. 

e-pap'il-late  (P-pfip'Y-lat),  a. 
[<  -  4-  L.  papilla  nipple.]  Zool. 
Without  papillae, 
ep  a-poph'y  bIb  Gp'd-pSl'T- 
sTb),  71.  [NL.  ;  epi-  +  apophy¬ 
sis.]  Anal.  A  median  dorsal 
process  of  the  centrum  of  a  ver¬ 
tebra.  —  ep'a-po-phya'l-al  (-po- 
flz'Y-rtl),  a.  _ 

e-pap 'pose  (e-pftp'5s),  a.  [ e -  -f- 
pa/ipose.]  Bot.  Not  pappose, 
ep'arch-ate  (Cp'dr-kftt),  a.  = 
KPARCH1AL. 


'  -  I'V.  Ull  V  I'Ul  VI1J  . 

ep  ar-te'ri-al,  a.  [epi-  4-  arte¬ 
rial.]  Anat.  Situated  above  an 
artery  ;  —  esp.  of  that  branch  of 
the  right  bronchus  given  off 
above  the  pulmonary  artery, 
ep-ax'i-al.  a.  [epi-  4-  axial.  1 
Anat.  Above,  or  on  the  dorsal 
side  of,  an  axis,  esp.  that  formed 
by  the  vertebral  centra.  —  ep- 
ax'l-al-ly,  adv. 

epe.  v.  i.  ricel.  sepa,  oppa.  Cf. 
weep.]  'I  o  call  out  ;  cry.  Obs. 
E-pel 'rot  .a.  =  Epirote. 
ep  ei-Bo'di-on  (Pp/I-sC'dY-5n),  n. 
[Gr.  (TreiCToSio,'.]  Gr.  Drama. 
An  episode. 

ep  em  bry-on'lc,  a.  [epi- A  eni- 
bryonic.)  Biol.  Of  or  pertaining 
to  stages  immediately  following 
the  embryonic. 

ep-en'ceph-al  (Pp-Pn'sgf-dl),  n. 
Anat.  'i  ne  epencephalon.  Rare. 
ep-en'dy-mi'tiB  (-ml'tYs),  n. 
(NL.  See  ependyma  ;  -itis.] 
Inflammation  of  the  ependyma, 
ep-en'dy-tes  G'p-en'dY-tez),  n. 
[Gr.  enevdvTrj^  tunic  worn  over 
another.]  East.  Ch.  An  upper 
robe  of  skins  worn  by  monks; 
also,  the  outer  altar  cloth, 
ep'e-net'lc,  a.  [Gr.  inaiveri- 
A09,  from  inan  eii/  to  praise.] 
Eulogistic  ;  laudatory.  Obs. 
ep-en'the-sy  (Cp-^n^the-sY),  n. 
Lpenthesis.  Rare. 


ale,  senate,  efire,  ftm,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofa ;  eve,  Svent,  find,  reegnt,  maker ;  ice,  ill ;  old,  (Sbey,  orb,  6dd,  s5ft,  connect ;  use,  unite,  (irn,  up,  circiis,  menii  ; 

|J  Fore  lira  Word.  4*  Obsolete  Variant  of*  +  combined  with.  =  equuU. 
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EPICENE 


a  The  insertion  of  a  letter,  syllable,  or  sound  in  the  body 
of  a  word,  as,  of  the  b  in  nimble  from  ME.  nimel .  Cf.  anap- 
tyxis  a.  b  The  sound  change  which  consists  in  the  shift¬ 
ing  of  a  semivowel  from  the  syllable  in  which  it  originally- 
occurred  to  the  preceding  syllable. 

op  en-tbet'ic  (8p^en-th6t'Ik),  «.  [Gr.  enevSertKos.]  Insert¬ 
ed  in  the  body  of  a  word  ;  pertaining  to,  or  of  the  nature 
of,  epenthesis. 

e-pergne'  (e-pfim' ;  a'pSrn'),  n.  [F.  epargne  a  sparing  or 
saving;  a  treasury.]  A  centerpiece  for  table  decoration, 
usually  consisting  of  several  dishes  or  receptacles  of  differ¬ 
ent  sizes  which  are  grouped  together  in  some  ornamental 
design. 

E-per'U-a  (e-pgr'do-d),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Carib  eperu,  the  name 
of  one  species.]  Bot.  A  genus  of  cicsalpiniaceous  trees, 
natives  of  Guiana  and  Brazil,  of  which  the  wallaba  ( E . 
falcaia)  is  the  best  known.  See  wallaba. 
ep-ex  e-go'sis  (gp-Sk'se-je'sTs),  n.  [N L. ,  fr.  Gr. 
a  detailed  narrative,  fr.  ine^^yeioO-u  to  recount  in  detail  ; 
ini  -|-  c£riy€L<TOaL  to  lead,  point  out.  See  exegesis.]  A 
full  or  additional  explanation  ;  the  act  of  subjoining  such 
an  elucidation. — ep-ex  e-get 'ic  (-jSt'ik),  ep-ex  e-get'i- 
cal  (-T-kdl),  a.  —  ep  ex  e-get'i  cal  ly,  adv. 
e'phah,  or  e'pha(e'fa),  n.  [Heb.  ephah.]  A  Hebrew  dry 
measure  equal  to  a  little  more  than  a  bushel.  See  measure. 
e-phe'bic  (5-fe'bTk),  a.  [Gr.  e</>t]/3ucov.]  1.  Of  or  pertain¬ 

ing  to  the  ephebi.  The  ephebic  inscriptions  comprise  lists 
of  the  ephebi,  decrees  in  their  honor,  etc. 

2.  Biol.  Fully  adult; — said  of  a  stage  of  development 
between  the  neanic  and  gerontic  stages, 
e-phe'bus  (-bus),  e  phe'bos  (-b5s),  //.  ,•  pi.  -bi  (-bi),  -boi 
(-boi).  [L.  ephebus,  fr.  Gr.  €<£tj0jS' ;  im  upon,  to  +  VPl 

youth,  puberty.]  Gr.  Hist.  A  youth  entering  manhood  or 
just  enrolled  as  a  citizen.  At  Athens  a  youth  was  an 
ephebus  from  the  age  of  eighteen  to  twenty,  during  which  period 
he  received  military  and  gymnastic  training.  In  later  and  Ro¬ 
man  times  the  ephebic  training  lasted  only  a  vear,  and  literary  and 
philosophical  studies  were  substituted  for  the  military  training. 
Eph'e-dra  (Sf'e-drd  ;  commonly  g-fe'drd  :  cf.  cathedra),  n. 
[L.,  horsetail,  Gr.  e</>e6pa,  fr.  e<f>efipo;  sitting  upon;  ini  upon 
-}-  e’Spa  seat.]  Bot.  A  large  genus  of  jointed,  nearly  leafless 
gymnospermous  shrubs  of  the  family  Gnetacese,  found  in 
desert  regions  in  both  hemispheres.  They  are  often  called 
shrubby  horsetails. 

eph'edrine  (gf'e-drTn ;  S-fe'-),  n.  Also  -drin.  Chem.  A 
crystalline  alkaloid,  CinHir, ON,  obtained  from  the  leaves  of 
Ephedra  vulgaris.  It  is  used  as  a  mydriatic. 

E-phem'e-ra  (e-fgm'er-d),  n.  ;  pi.  L.  -R/E  (-re),  E.  -ras 
(-rriz).  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  i^ypepov  a  day  fly,  fr.  t’^nj^epo;  daily, 
lasting  but  a  day  ;  ini  over  -j-  r)/u  (pa  day.]  1.  Zool.  The 
typical  genus  of  the  Ephemerida;  formerly,  also  [Z.c.],any 
member  of  that  group  ;  a  May  fly  or  ephemerid. 

2.  [/.  C.]  =  EPHEMERON,  2. 

Honor  is  venerable  to  us  because  it  is  no  ephemera.  It  is  al¬ 
ways  ancient  virtue.  Emerson. 

S-phem'er  a,  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  i<J>ripepo<;  lasting  but  a  day.] 
Med.  A  fever  of  one  day’s  duration. 

e-phem'er-al  (-51),  a.  1.  Beginning  and  ending  in  a  day  ; 
existing  only,  or  no  longer  than,  a  day  ;  diurnal ;  as,  an 
ephemeral  flower. 

2.  Short-lived  ;  existing  or  continuing  for  a  short  time 
only.  “  Ephemeral  popularity.”  V.  Knox. 

Syn.  —  See  transient. 
ephemeral  fly,  an  ephemerid. 

e-phem'er-al,  n.  Anything  lasting  but  a  day,  or  a  brief 
time  ;  an  ephemeral  insect,  book,  etc.  ;  specif.,  Bot.,  a 
short-lived  annual  plant,  as  chickweed. 
e-phem'er-id  (-ld),  n.  Zobl.  An  ephem¬ 
eral  fly  ;  any  one  of  the  Ephemerida. 
e-phem'er-id,  a.  Ephemeral. 

Eph  e-mer'i-da  (Sf'e-mgr'T- 
da),  7i.  pi.  [NL.]  Zool.  A 
group  of  slender,  delicate  in¬ 
sects  with  membranous,  net- 
veined  wings.  They  are  so 
named  from  the  shortness 
of  their  adult  life  (which  is 
only  a  few  hours  or  days), 
though  the  larval  stages  often 
last  from  one  to  three  years ; 
the  May  flies,  ephemeral  flies, 
or  shad  flies.  This  group, 
which  is  also  called  Plectop- 

S’  Sdeemer‘i°d»  a’"dl:  An  E«>“d- 

and  was  formerly  included  in  the  Neuroptera  or  Pseudo- 
neuroptera,  but  now  is  usually  considered  a  separate  order. 
They  have  very  short  antennae,  large  fore  wings,  small 
hind  wings  (or  none  at  all),  and  two  or  three  slender  fila¬ 
ments  at  the  end  of  the  body,  and  are  peculiar  in  molting 
once  after  assuming  the  winged  form.  The  larvae  are 
aquatic,  usually  feeding  chiefly  on  vegetable  matter.  In 
the  adult  state  they  eat  nothing.  The  adults  sometimes 
appear  in  immense  swarms. 


e-phem'er-ls  (e-fSin'er-Ts),  n.  ;  pi.  ephemerides  (gf'e-mgr'- 
T-dez).  [L.,  a  diary,  Gr.  ifapepi?,  also,  a  calendar,  fr. 
e<f>ripepos.  See  ephemera.]  1.  A  diary ;  a  journal;  also, 
a  calendar  or  almanac.  Obs.  or  Archaic. 

2  A  sir  on.  a  A  publication  giving  the  computed  places  of 
the  heavenly  bodies  for  each  day  of  the  year,  with  other 
numerical  data,  for  the  use  of  the  astronomer  and  naviga¬ 
tor  ;  an  astronomical  almanac  ;  as,  the  “  American  Ephem- 
eris  and  Nautical  Almanac.”  b  Any  tabular  statement  of 
the  assigned  places  of  a  heavenly  body,  as  a  planet  or  comet, 
on  several  successive  days. 

3.  Eccl.  The  appointed  order  of  daily  services. 

4  Anything  ephemeral  ;  specif.,  a  publication,  as  a  peri¬ 
odical,  having  transient  interest. 

5.  An  ephemerid.  Rare. 

ephemeris  star.  Astron.  A  star  whose  computed  posi¬ 
tions  are  regularly  published  in  an  ephemeris. 
e-phem'er-on  (-<5n),  n. ;  pi.  L.  -era  (-a),  E.  -erons  (-5nz). 
[NL.  See  ephemera.]  1.  An  ephemerid  ;  an  ephemeral. 
2 .  Anything  ephemeral  or  short-lived  ;  a  merely  temporary 
interest  or  being. 

Occasionally  she  came  to  a  spot  where  independent  worlds  of 
ephemerons  were  passing  their  time  in  mad  carousal.  T.  Hardy. 
E  phe'sian  (e-fe'zhdn),  a.  [L.  Ephesius Of  or  pert,  to 
Ephesus,  an  ancient  city  of  Ionia,  in  Asia  Minor. 

Ephesian  Artemis,  Diana  of  Ephesus.  —  E.  Council.  See 
council,  Table.  —  E.  liturgies.  See  liturgy,  1,  IV. 
E-phe'slan,  n.  1.  A  native  or  inhabitant  of  Ephesus. 

2.  A  jolly  companion  ;  a  roisterer.  Obs.  Shak. 

3.  pi.  The  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians.  See  New  Testament. 
Eph'e-sine  (Si'e-sTn),  a.  Ephesian  ;  —  chiefly  used  in  Eccl. 

of  the  Ephesian  council  or  liturgical  uses  supposed  to  be 
from  Ephesus.  —  Ephesine  liturgies.  See  liturgy,  1,  IV. 
Eph'e-tdB  (Sf'e-te),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  pi.,  fr.  Gr.  ©c/jctt);,  pi.  i&e- 
rat.]  Gr.  Hist.  At  Athens,  a  court  of  51,  traditionally 
originated  by  Draco,  to  try  murder  cases.  They  became 
subordinate  to  the  Areopagus.  —  e-phet'ic  (S-fSt'Tk),  a. 
Eph  i  al'tes  (gf'T-Sl'tez),  n.  [L.,  fr.  Gr.  ’E/>ia  Attj?.]  1.  Gr. 
Myth.  One  of  the  Aloadae  (which  see). 

2.  [/.  c.]  Nightmare ;  also,  the  demon  believed  to  cause  it. 
eph'i-dro'sis  (Sf'T-dro'sifi),;^  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  i<l>  Siujais.  See 
epi-;  hidrosis.]  Med.  Perspiration,  esp.  when  excessive, 
eph'od  (5f'5d),  n.  [Heb.  ephod ,  fr.  aphad  to  put  on.] 

1  Jew.  Antiq.  a  An  official  garment  for  the  high  priest, 
richly  embroidered  in  colors,  fastened  by  a  girdle,  and 
having  two  shoulder  pieces  in  front  (Ex.  xxviii.,  xxxix.). 
On  each  shoulder  was  an  onyx  stone  set  in  gold  and  engraved 
with  the  names  of  six  of  the  tribes.  The  breastplate  of  judg¬ 
ment  was  fastened  above  the  girdle.  Also,  a  similar  linen 
garment  for  priests  (1  Sam.  xxii.  18).  b  A  kind  of  image 
or  casing  for  an  image  ( Judges  viii.  2G,  27). 

2.  Eccl.  An  amice.  Cf.  vagas. 

eph'or  (Sf'dr),  n. ;  pi.  E.  ephors  (-5rz),  L.  ephori  (-o-ri). 
[L.  ephoj'us ,  Gr.  c<f»cpo9,  fr.  i<f>opav  to  oversee ;  in t  -f-  opav 
to  see.]  1.  A  kind  of  magistrate  in  various  ancient  Dorian 
states;  esp.,  one  of  a  body  of  five  magistrates  chosen  by 
the  Spartans.  Originally  they  were  assistants  or  vice¬ 
gerents  of  the  kings;  later  they  controlled  the  kings. 

One  of  the  board,  like  one  of  the  Athenian  archons,  was  Ephor 
Eponymus ,  giving  his  name  to  the  civil  year.  Woodrow  Wilson . 

2  In  modern  Greece,  an  overseer  or  superintendent  of 

public  works.  Oxf.  E.  D. 

E'phra  im  (e'fra-Tm),  n.  [Heb.  Ephrayim,  peril,  through 
L.  Ephraim  or  Gr.  Eipaip.]  1.  Lit.,  very  fruitful;  — 
masc.  prop.  name.  L.  Ephraimus  (e'fi  a-i'mws). 

2.  Bib.  a  The  younger  son  of  Joseph,  b  The  tribe  which 
Ephraim  founded,  occupying  central  Palestine,  north  of 
the  tribe  of  Benjamin,  c  The  Northern  Kingdom,  or  King¬ 
dom  of  Israel,  d  A  mountain  and  town. 

3.  A  hunter’s  name  for  the  grizzly  bear. 

E'phra-im  ite  (-it),  n.  One  of  the  tribe  of  Ephraim.  Bib.  — 
E  phra  im  it'ic  (-Tt'Tk),  E'phra-im  it  ish  (-it/Ish),  a. 
Ephraimitic  Prophetic  Document.  =  Elohistic  Prophetic 
Document. 

Eph'thi-a  nu'ra  (Sf'thi-a-nu'rd),  n.  [NL.,  prob.  fr.  Gr. 
e‘l>Qtev  ovpa  the  tail  has  wasted  away;  e./,0 iev  is  imp.  of 
< fjfheii/  to  dwindle.]  Zool.  A  genus  of  very  small  short- 
tailed  Australian  saxicoline  birds.  Also  [/.  c.]  employed 
as  a  vernacular  name, 
eph'y-ra  (81'T-rd),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  L. 

Ephyra,  name  of  a  nymph,  Gr.’E  />vpa.] 

Zool.  One  of  the  small  free-swimming 
larvie  of  certain  scyphozoan  jellyfishes 
formed  by  transverse  fission  of  the 
8cyphistoma.  They  have  a  disklike 
body  with  eight  bifid  marginal  lobes. 

See  STROBILA. 

ep'i-  (gp'T-).  [Gr.  ini  on,  upon,  to 
akin  to  Skr.  api  besides,  and  prob.  to 
L.  ob  to,  before,  on  account  of.]  1.  A 
prefix,  meaning  upon ,  beside ,  among, 
on  the  outside ,  above,  over.  It  becomes  ep-  before  a  vowel, 
as  in  epoch  ;  eph-  before  a  Greek  aspirate,  as  in  ephemeral. 
2  Ch>m.  See  naphthalene. 
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Ephyra  of  Aurelia 
Ji  a  v  i.  d  u  I  a.  m 
Mouth  ;  o  Ovaries  ; 
r  Marginal  Lobes  ; 
s  Sense  Organs. 


II  d'pi'  (a'pe'),  n.  [F.,  lit.,  an  ear  of  grain,  L.  spicum . 
Cf.  spike.]  Arch.  A  covering  for  the  apex  of  a  sharp- 
pointed  roof,  usually  ending  in  a  decorative  finial,  and 
sometimes  having  a  vane. 

ep  i  bas'al  (Sp'T-bas'dl),  a.  [epi-  +  6asa/.]  Bot.  Above 
the  basal  wall ;  specif.,  pertaining  to  the  upper  segment 
of  a  developing  oospore  or  proembryo,  which  gives  rise  to 
the  shoot.  Cf.  hypobasal. 

ep'i  blast  (Sp'T-bl5st),  n.  [epi-  -{-  -blast.’]  a  Biol.  The 
outer  layer  of  the  blastoderm  ;  the  ectoderm,  or  outer  germ 
layer,  of  the  embryo.  See  germ  layer,  ectoderm,  b  Bot. 
A  small  unguiform  appendage  in  front  of  the  plumule  and 
opposite  the  scutellum  in  many  grasses,  thought  by  some 
to  be  a  second  cotyledon.  —  ep'i-blas'tic,  a. 
ep  i  ble'ma  (-ble'md),  n.; pi.  -mata  (-ma-ta).  [NL.,  fr.  Gr. 
(TnfiAypa  a  cover;  ini  over  -f-  /SdAAtip  to  throw.]  Bot. 

1.  The  superficial  layer  of  tissue  replacing  the  true  epi¬ 
dermis  in  most  root6  and  in  stems  of  submerged  aquatics. 

2.  Gr.  Antiq .  An  outer  garment;  a  shawl. 

ep  i  bol'ic  (-bbl'Tk),  a.  [See  epiboly.]  Embryol.  Growing 
or  covering  over; — said  of  a  kind  of  gastrulation  or 
invagination.  See  gastrula. 

ep-ib'O  ly  (Sp-Tb'o-11),  n.  [Gr.  emfUoArj  a  throwing  upon, 
emfcdAAciv  to  throw  upon,  add  to  ;  im  upon  -f-  pdAAeiv  to 
throw.]  Embryol.  The  growing  of  one  part  around  another 
so  as  to  inclose  it ;  epibolic  invagination.  See  gastrula. 
ep'ic  (6p'Tk),  a.  [L.  epievs,  Gr.  inucos,  from  cnos  a  word, 
speech,  tale,  song;  akin  to  L.  vox  voice  :  cf.  F.  epique.  See 
voice.]  Designating,  pertaining  to,  or  characteristic  of,  a 
kind  of  narrative  poetry  in  which  is  treated  a  theme  of  ac¬ 
tion  in  heroic  proportions  and  style.  In  the  Greek  concep¬ 
tion,  epic  poetry  is  distinguished  from  lyric  in  being  in¬ 
tended  for  recitation  rather  than  singing  (although  in  the 
earliest  period  it  was  probably  chanted  to  accompaniment) 
and  from  dramatic  in  being  delivered  without  imitative 
actiou.  According  to  Aristotle,  the  essentials  of  an  epic 
poem  are  a  dignified  theme,  organic  unity,  and  an  orderly 
progress  of  the  action.  As  a  rule  epic  poems  derive  their 
unity  from  some  central  hero  whose  exploits  or  fortunes 
are  the  thread  of  the  discourse,  as  Achilles  in  the  “  Iliad  ’* 
(cf.  Achilleid),  Odysseus  in  the  “  Odyssey/’  /Eneas  in  the 
“^Eneid,”  Beowulf  in  “Beowulf,”  etc.  The  Greek  epic 
period  is  generally  estimated  as  coming  to  a  close  about 
70()-b50  b.  c.  Its  termination  was  marked  by  the  composi¬ 
tion  of  the  cyclic  poems,  epical  narratives  chiefly  com¬ 
pleting  the  myths  of  Troy  and  the  Greek  heroes  in  part 
treated  in  the  Homeric  poems  (see  cyclic,  2).  In  epic  poe¬ 
try  the  eqms,  as  a  series  of  poems  dealing  with  a  connected 
theme  but  not  formally  united,  is  sometimes  distinguished 
from  the  epopee,  the  united  and  unified  epic  narrative 
formed  from  these. 

©pic  caesura.  Pros.,  a  feminine  caesura  following  a  hyper¬ 
metrical  light  syllable,  as  in  the  following  : 

To  Caniterburl.v  ||  with  lul  |  devout  |  corage.  Chaucer. 

—  e.  Greek.  See  Greek,  n .,  5. 
ep'ic,  n.  1.  An  epic  poet.  Obs. 

2.  An  epic  poem  ;  also,  an  epiclike  composition  or  subject ; 
an  epos. 

ep'i-cal  (5p'T-k#l).  a.  Epic  ;  proper  to  or  resembling  epic 
poetry.  —  ep'i-cal  ly,  adv. 

His  [Wordsworth’s]  longer  poems  (miscalled  epical).  Lowell. 

ep'i-ca'lyx  (Sp'I-ka'liks  ;  Sp'T-kSl'Tks),  n .  [NL. ;  epi- 
-}-  calyx.]  Bot.  An  involucre 
which  resembles  an  exterior 
calyx.  It  may  consist  simply 
of  a  whorl  of  bracts  below  the 
calyx,  as  in  mallows  ;  or  it  may 
result  from  the  union  of  the  se-  _ - ,  .  ,  , 

pal  appendages,  as  in  Rosa  and  F  EDicalvi”8  C“ly* 

Potentilla.  ami  Epical}*- 

epl-can'UlUS  (  kSn'tlms),  n.  [NL. ;  epi-  +  canthus.\  A 
prolongation  of  a  fold  of  the  skin  of  the  upper 
eyelid  over  the  inner  angle,  or  both  angles,  of  gSS&V 
the  eye,  common  in  Mongolians.  —  epl-can'- 

thic  (-thTk),  «.  1^38* 

ep  i-car'di-um  (-kar'dT-wm).  n.;  L.pl.  -dia  (-a).  ^ 

[NL.  ;  epi-  Gr.  KapSia  heart.]  a  Anat.  The  Mongoloid 
visceral  part  of  the  pericardium  which  closely  Lye.  show- 
invests  the  heart,  b  In  many  compound  as-  canthusPi" 
cidians,  a  tubular  posterior  prolongation  of  the 
branchial  sac,  which  takes  part  in  the  process  of  gemma¬ 
tion.  —  ep'i-car'di-ac  (-ilk),  ep'i-car'dl-al  (-S1),  a. 
Ep/l-car'i-des  (-kar'T-dez),  Ep  i-ca:rid'e-a(-kd-rTd'e-d),  n. 
pi.  [NL.  ;  epi-  -f-  Gr.  /capic,  icapi8o<;,  a  shrimp.]  Zool. 
A  group  of  small  isopod  crustaceans  parasitic  on  shrimps. 

—  ep  i-car'i  dan  (-kSr'T-dan),  a.  A-  n. 

ep'i-carp  (6p'T-karp),  n.  [epi-- 1- Gr.  Kapn6<:  fruit.]  Bot. 
The  outermost  layer  of  the  pericarp  of  a  fruit,  usually  cor¬ 
responding  to  the  rind  or  peel.  See  endocarp,  Illust. 
ep  i-ce'di  al  (-se'dl-al),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  an  epice- 
dium  ;  elegiac. 

ep  i-ce'di urn  (-se'dT-iim  ;  -se-di'wm),  n.  ; pi.  epicedia  (-a). 
[L.  epicedion,  Gr.  imicrfeiov,  fr.  ©Trucrjfieios  funereal ;  ini 
-f-  sorrow.]  A  funeral  song  or  ode  ;  dirge  ;  elegy, 

ep'i-cene  (Sp'T-sen),  a.  [L.  epicoenus ,  Gr.  e7rtjeoii'c? ;  fr. 
cm  -f  koivoc  common.]  1.  Common  to  both  sexes  ;  specif., 


||  e'per  lan'  (a/p5r/ldN'),  n.  [F. 
eperlan,  fr.  G.  spierling.  Cf. 
spaklino.]  The  European 
©melt  ( Osmeras  eperlanus). 
E'per'nay'  (a'pPr'na'),  »• 
Champagne  made  in  the  vicin¬ 
ity  of  Epernay.  France, 
ep-er  o-te'ais  (5p-gr/G-te'8T8),  n. 
(jGr.  €7repajTi7cr<?  a  questioning.] 
Rhet.  A  figure  consisting  iu  in¬ 
terrogation  for  effect  without 
expectation  of  an  answer, 
©petite,  •f  hepatite. 

E-pe'us  (f-pe'uB),  or  E  pe'lus 
(-yus  ;  -pl'us),  n.  [L.,  fr.  Gr. 
’E7reid?.]  Class.  Myth.  The 
builder  of  the  wooden  horse  by 
which  the  Greeks  secured  an 
entry  into  Troy.  fim.| 

Eph.  Abhr.  Ephesians;  Ephra-| 
Eph'a-al  (?f'A-ul).  D.  Bib. 
E'phah  (e'fd).  Bib. 

E'phai  (e'fT  ;  e'fa-T).  Bib. 
e-pnebe'  (5-feb';  rf'eb),  n.  An 
ephebus. 

©ph^-bei'onCrf'f-bl'bn),  r».[Gr. 
e^^eior.]  An  ephebeum. 
eph  ©  be'um  (Pf'5-b  e'n  m),  n. 
[L.]  (ir.  Antiq.  A  building  or 
an  apartment  for  ephebi,  esp. 
for  physical  exercise  ;  a  place 
for  gymnastic  exercises,  as  in 
the  Roman  therm*. 


eph-ec'tic  (gf-£k'tTk),  a.  [Gr. 
efieKTiKOS  able  to  check  or  stop.] 
Addicted  to  suspense  of  judg¬ 
ment applied  specif,  to  a 
school  of  ancient  skeptics.  Rare. 
eph-e'lia  (Pf-e'lTs),  n.  ;  pi. 
-elides  (-Cl'T-dez).  [NL.,  fr. 
Gr.  in  pi.,  rough  spots 

on  the  lace,  pern,  freckles.]  A 
freckle.  [ron.I 

e  phem'e-ra,  n.,  pi.  of  ephemf.-I 
e  phem  ©r  al'i-ty  (f-ffm'gr-ai'- 
T-tT),  n.  Quality  or  state  of 
being  ephemeral;  also,  an 
ephemeral  thing.  [kraL.I 

e-phem'er  al-ly,  «rf»’.of  eph em-| 
©-ph©m'er-al-nes8.  n.  See -ness 
©-phem'er-an,  n.  An  ephemerid 
e-ph©m'er-ic  (C-fem'?r-Ik  ;  Cf' 
f-m6r'Tk),  a.  Ephemeral, 
e  p  h  e-m  ©  r'i-d  ©  s  (gf'f-m^r'T 
dez),  n.  [L.]  1.  pi.  of  Ei’iiEMK 
ris  ;  —  rarely  used  as  a  sing. 

2.  [cap.)  Zool.  =  Ephemerida 
e-phem  er-id'i-an  (-Yd'T-<»n),  a 
Of  or  pert,  to  an  ephemeris. 
©-phern'er-ist,  n.  A  maker  or 
user  of  an  ephemeris.  Obs.  or  R. 
e  phem'er  o-morph  (t-fein'5r-G- 
mGrf),  n.  [Gr.  i4>yp.epo<;  ephem¬ 
eral  -morph. ]  Any  low  or¬ 
ganism  intermediate  between  an 
animal  and  a  plant.  Rare.— 


e-phem  er  o-mor'phic  (-mdr'- 
flk),  a.  Rare.  [eral.  Rare.  | 
e-phem'er-ous  (-?? s),  a.  Epheni-I 
E' pher  (e'fPr).  Bib. 

E  phes-dam'mim  (e'fCs-dttm'- 
Ym).  Bib. 

©ph'ete  (ff'et),  n.  A  member 
of  the  Ephetse.  [/>.  /ii'6.| 

E'phi  (e'fi).  Var.  of  Ephah. | 
eph-ip'pi-um  (8f-Yp'Y-um),  n.  ; 
L.  i>i.  -pi a  (-o).  [L.,  saddle 

cloth,  fr.  Gr.  atHmuoi' ;  cttl  on 
4-  <7rr-o;  horse.]  a  Anat.  The 
pituitary  fossa,  b  Zool.  In  cer¬ 
tain  Cladocera,  as  the  genus 
Daphnia,  a  saddlelike  thick¬ 
ened  area  of  the  dorsal  integu¬ 
ment  over  the  brood  pouch. 
When  the  shell  is  molted,  it 
forms  a  two-valved  capsule  for 
the  winter  eggs.  —  eph-ip'pi-al 
(v?l).  a. 

Eph'lal  (Pf'lftl).  Bib. 

E'phod  (e'fOd),  n.  Masc.  prop, 
name.  Bib. 

e  phoe'bus,  n.  An  ephebe.  Obs. 
eph'or-al  (Sf'<5r-tfl),  eph-or'ic 
(ff-br'Yk),  a.  Of  or  pertaining 
to  an  ephor. 

eph'or-al-ty  (Pf'flr-tfl-tY),  n.  An 
ephor’a  office  ;  body  of  ephors. 
eph'or-ate  (5f'<5r-it),  n.  The 
body  of  ephor6. 


eph'or-Bhip,  n.  See -ship. 
eph'o-ruB  (Sf'G-rus),  n.  ;  pi. 
ephori  (-rl).  [L.J  An  ephor. 
eph'or-y  (ef'rtr-Y),n. ;  /</.  -oriss 
(-Yz).  Tne  body  of  ephors.  Rare. 
eph'pha-tha  (Cf'd-thd).  Bib. 
An  Aramaic  word  translated 
“  Be  opened,”  addressed  to  a 
deaf  and  dumb  mail  by  Jesus. 
Eph-phe'ta  (r-le'tri).  D.  Bib. 
E'phra-in  (e'fr!t-Yn).  Bib. 

E  phra-it'ic  (-Yt'Tk),  a.  Of  or 
pertaining  to  Ephraim. 
Eph'ra-ta  (ef'rd-td).  D.  Bib. 
Eph'ra  tah  (-td),  Eph 'rath  (cf'- 
rftth  ;  e'frflth).  Bib. 
Eph'rath-it©  (Cf'rftth-It  ;  e'¬ 

frflth-),  n.  Bib.  1.  An  inhab¬ 
itant  of  Enhrath. 

2.  An  Epnrnimite. 

E'phre-e  (e'trf-e).  D.  Bib. 
E'phron  (e'lrbn).  Bib. 
eph'thi  a-nure  (?f'thY-n-nur), 
n.  A  bird  of  the  genua  Ejihthi- 
anura. 

Eph'y-dra  (?f'Y-drd),  n.  [NL., 
fr.  Gr.  ei>v6pos  living  on  the 
water  ;  ini  upon  -F  v5u>p  water.] 
Zool.  The  genus  containing  the 
typical  brine  flies.  It  is  made 
the  type  of  a  subfamily,  Eph  y- 
dri'nae  (-drT'ne),  or  of  a  family, 
Eph-yd'ri-dae  (ff-Yd'rY-de). - 


eph  y-drid  ( 6f'Y-drT<l),  a.  fir  «. 
eph-yd'ri  ad  (ef-td'rY-fld),  n. 
[Gr.  i(f>v8p iac,  -a8o$,  of  the 
water.]  A  water  nymph.  Rare. 
eph-ym  'ni-um(6f-Ym'nY-uin),  n. 
[NL.,  fr.  Gr.  i<t>i  pviov.)  Pros. 
a  In  classical  hymns,  a  retrain 
or  short  colon  following  a  num¬ 
ber  of  lines  or  a  metrical  system, 
b  In  the  Eustern  churches,  a  line 
of  different  formation  ending  a 
stanza  or  the  hymn  ;  also,  the 
antiphon  when  repeated, 
eph-yr'ula  (ef-Yr'<56-ld),  n. 
[NL..  dim.]  Zool.  =  ephyra. 

||  ep-ib'a-tua  ((?p-Yb'a-t  u  s),  a. 
[NL.,  fr.  Gr.  em/Sardv.]  Class. 
Pros.  Marked  bv  a  special  beat¬ 
ing;—  of  a  doubled  or  decasemic 
pteonic  foot.  — The  doubled 
p*on. 

epi-ben'thoB  (rp'Y-b^n'thbs), 
n.  [e/o-  +  Gr.  ^eV0o;  depth.] 
Biol.  The  fauna  and  flora  in¬ 
habiting  the  portion  of  the  sea 
bottom  between  low-water  mark 
and  the  mesohenthos.  Its  lower 
limit  is  variable,  usually  a  depth 
of  about  100  tut  horns'.  —  ep^- 
ben  'thic  (-thYk),  a. 
ep  i-blas  te'ma  (>■  p'Y-bl  ft  s-te'- 
md),  n.  [NL.;  epi- -f  bfewtewa.] 
Bot.  =  emergence. 


ep-ib'o-le(Pp-Yb'O-le),  n.  [NL. 
See  epiboly.]  1.  Rhet.  A  figure 
by  which  the  initial  word  or 
words  of  successive  clauses  are 
the  same  or  similar  in  meaning. 
2.  Biol.  =  EPIBOLY. 
ep-ib'o-li8m(-lYz’m)=  epiboly. 
ep  i-bou-lan'ger-ite,  n.  [epi-  -f 
boidanyerite.j  Min.  A  compound 
of  lead,  antimony,  and  sulphur, 
Ply.SbjSs,  in  dark  or  black  nee¬ 
dles  or  granular.  Sp.gr.,  6  31. 
ep  i-bran'chi-al,  a.  [epi-  +  bran¬ 
chial.)  Zobl.  Pert,  to  or  desig¬ 
nating  the  segment  next  below 
the  pharyngohranchial  in  a 
branenial '  arch.  —  n.  An  epi- 
branchial  cartilage  or  bone. 

Ep  i-cau'ta(-ko'td),  n.  [NL.,  fr. 
Gr.  in  xauro;  burnt  at  the  end.] 
Zobl.  A  genus  of  blister  beetles 
of  the  family  Meloida?,  contain¬ 
ing  several  species  common  in 
the  eastern  United  States. 

||  d  pice'  (files'),  n.  [F.]  Spice. 
ep'i-cede(£p'Y-sed),  n.  An  epi- 
cedium. 

ep  i-ce'di-a,  n.,  pi.  of  epice- 

dium. 

ep'i-ce'di-an,  a.  Epicedial. — 
n.  An  enicede.  Obs. 
epi-ce-dl'on,  n.  =  epicedium. 
ep'i-cele.  Var.  of  epiccelb. 
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EPIGASTRIOCELE 


Gram .,  having  but  one  form  to  indicate  both  masculine  and 
feminine  genders  ;  —  said  of  nouns,  a6  Gr.  0ous,  L.  bos ,  a 
bull,  an  ox  or  a  cow. 

2.  Having  characteristics  of,  or  adapted  to,  both  sexes ; 
hence,  neither  one  tiling  nor  the  other ;  effeminate. 

He  represented  an  epicene  species,  neither  churchman  nor  lay¬ 
man.  j.  a.  Synumas. 

ep'l-cene  (Sp'T-sen),  n.  One  who  is  epicene.  Rare. 
ep'i  ceil  ter,  -cen  tre  (-sSn'ter),  n.  [ epi -  -f-  center .]  Geol. 
The  portion  of  the  earth’s  surface  directly  above  the  focus 
of  an  earthquake;  seismic  vertical. 

ep  i-cen'trai (-sSn'trdl),  a.  [epi-  -f-  centrum.]  Anat.  Aris¬ 
ing  from  the  centrum  of  a  vertebra.  —  n.  An  epicentral 
bone  or  spine. 

ep'i-cer'e-bral  (-sSr'e-brdl),  a.  [epi-  -}-  cerebral.']  Anat. 
Situated  above  the  brain. 

ep'i-chei-re'ma  (-ki-re'md),  n.  ;  pi.  -remata  (-re'md-ta). 
[L.,  fr.  Gr.  enixe.pryia,  fr.  enLxcipeiv  to  attempt  to  prove.] 
Logic.  A  syllogism  in  which  the  proof  of  one  or  both  of 
the  premises  is  introduced  with  the  premises  themselves, 
ep  i  chor'dal  (-kSr'ddl),  a.  [epi-  -f-  chordal.]  Upon  or 
above  the  notochord ;  —  applied  esp.  to  vertebrae  or  ele¬ 
ments  of  vertebrie  which  develop  upon  the  dorsal  side  of 
the  notochord. 

ep'i-cho'ri-al  (-ko'rT-dl ;  201),  a.  [Gr.  emxu>pio<;  ;  erri  over 
-f-  \u ip  a  country.]  In  or  of  the  country  ;  peculiar  or  proper 
to  a  certain  region. 

Epichorial  superstitions  from  every  district.  De  Quincey. 
ep  i-cho'ric  (-ko'rlk  ;  -kbr'Tk).  a.  Epichorial;  local, 
e P'1  coale  (Sp'T-sel),  n.  [epi-  -f-  Gr.  tcolkov  a  hollow.  ]  1.  Zool. 
A  perivisceral  cavity  formed  by  the  invagination  of  the 
outer  wall  of  the  body,  as  the  atrial  cavity  of  tunicates. 

2.  Anat.  =  epiccelia. 

ep  i  cce'li  a  (-se'lT-a),  n.  [NL.  ;  epi-  -j-  Gr.  jcoiAia  a  cavity 
of  the  body.]  Anat.  The  cavity  of  the  epencephalon,  or  the 
anterior  part  of  the  fourth  ventricle  of  the  brain.  —  ep'l- 
coa'li-ac  (-Xk),  ep'i-coB'li-an  (-fin),  a. 
ep  i-COn'dyle  (-kon'dll ; -dll),  n.  [epi-  -f-  condyle.]  Anat. 
Orig.,  the  external  condyle,  or  outer  protuberance,  at  the 
distal  end  of  the  humerus ;  —  now  often,  also,  the  internal 
condyle.  —  ep  i-con'dy-lar  (-dT-ldr),  a. 
ep  i-cor'mic  (-kSr'mTk),  a.  [See  epi-  ;  cormus.]  Forestry. 
Growing,  as  a  branch,  from  a  dormant  bud  which  has  been 
suddenly  exposed  to  the  full  influence  of  light  and  air. 
ep'i-COt'yl  (-kbt'Yl),  n.  [epi-  cotyledon.]  Boi.  The  upper 
portion  of  the  axis  of  an  embryo  or  seedling,  above  the 
cotyledons.  Cf.  hypocotyl. 

ep  i  cot  y  le'don  a  ry  (-k5t'T-le'dwn-a-rT ;  -lSd'fm-a-rl),  a. 
Bot.  Situated  above  the  cotyledons. 

ep  i-cra'ni  um  (-kra'nT-um),  n.  [NL.  ;  epi-  -j-  cranium.] 

1.  Zool.  The  dorsal  wall  of  the  head  of  insects,  sometimes 
including  the  clypeus. 

2.  Anat.  The  structures  covering  the  cranium, 
ep-ic'ri  sis  (Xp-Tk'rT-sTs),  n. ;  pi.  -ses  (-sez).  [Gr.  eniicpL- 

<rif  determination,  fr.  emKpiveLv  to  judge  ;  cm  upon  -f-  *pi- 
vciv  to  judge.]  Critical  estimate  of  a  literary  work  or  a 
passage,  with  discussion  of  the  subject  matter,  esp.  of  the 
Hebrew  Scriptures 

ep  i-cri'sis  (Sp'T-kri'sTs),  n.  [NL. ;  epi-  +  crisis,]  Med. 
That  which  follows  a  crisis;  specif.,  a  secondary  crisis. 

EP  ic-te'tlan  (Sp'Tk-te'shftn),  a.  [Gr.  'ErrucrriTeios,  fr.  ’Etti- 
KTV)To<i  Epictetus.]  Pertaining  to  Epictetus,  the  Roman 
Stoic  philosopher,  who  taught  that  the  greatest  good  lies  in 
independence  of  external  things  and  in  reliance  upon  the 
inner  life  or  character. 

ep'i-cure  (gp'T-kur),  n.  [L.  Epicurus ,  Gr.  ’Eirticovpof,  a  fa¬ 
mous  Greek  philosopher,  who  has  been  regarded,  but  erro¬ 
neously,  as  teaching  a  doctrine  of  refined  voluptuousness.] 

1.  [cap.]  A  follower  of  Epicurus  ;  an  Epicurean.  Obs. 

2.  One  devoted  to  dainty  or  luxurious  sensual  enjoyments, 
esp.  to  the  luxuries  of  the  table. 

Syn. —  Epicure,  gourmet,  gourmand,  glutton.  An  epi¬ 
cure,  in  modern  usage,  is  one  who  is  choice  and  dainty, 
while  at  the  same  time  voluptuous,  in  enjoyment  (esp.)  of 
food  and  drink ;  a  gourmet  is  a  connoisseur  in  delicate 
viands.  A  gourmand  is  less  fastidious  than  a  gourmet ,  less 
greedy  and  voracious  than  a  glutton.  See  satiate,  greedy. 

I  am  become  a  perfect  epicure  in  reading  ;  plain  beef  or  solid 
mutton  will  never  do.  Goldsmith. 

The  flavor  of  those  ready-made  pleasures  was  sometimes  a  little 
bitter  :  but  she  was  young  ;  and  youth  is  a  gourmand  when  it 
cannot  be  a  f/ourmet.  McClure's  Magazine. 

It  would  be  very  difficult  to  determine  whether  they  were  most 
to  be  distinguished  as  gluttons  or  epicures ;  for  they  were,  at  once, 
dainty  and  voracious,  understood  the  right  and  the  wrong  of 
every  dish,  and  alike  emptied  the  one  and  the  other. 

Mad.  D'Arblay. 

©p'i-cu-re'an  (-kfi-re'fin),  a.  [L.  Epicureus ,  Gr.  *Eirueoi/- 
/>eios  :  cf.  F.  Spicurien.]  1.  [cap.]  Pertaining  to  Epicu¬ 
rus,  or  to  his  philosophy.  “  The  sect  Epicurean .”  Milton. 
2  Given  to  luxury  or  to  sensual  gratifications  ;  adapted  to 
luxurious  tastes;  luxurious  ;  pertaining  to  good  eating. 
Courses  of  the  most  refined  and  epicurean  dishes.  Prescott. 
ep  i-cu  re'an,  n.  1.  [cap.]  A  follower  of  Epicurus. 

2.  One  given  to  epicurean  indulgence. 


Ep  i-CU  re'an  ism  (Sp'T-ku-re'dn-Tz’m),  n.  Attachment  to 
the  doctrines  of  Epicurus  ;  the  principles  or  belief  of  Epi¬ 
curus.  Epicureanism  is  mainly  identified  with  the  ethi¬ 
cal  doctrines  of  Epicurus,  who  taught  that  pleasure  is  the 
only  good  and  the  end  of  all  morality.  The  life  of  pleasure, 
however,  to  be  genuine  must  be  a  life  of  prudence,  honor, 
and  justice,  and  a  man’s  happiness  is  properly  attained 
by  taking  away  from  his  desires.  In  physics,  Epicurus  was 
an  atomist  of  the  school  of  Democritus.  Cf.  hedonism. 
ep'i-cur-ism  (Sp'T-kur-Tz’m  ;  in  sense  1  gp'T-ku'rlz’m),  n. 
[Cf.  F.  epicurisme.]  1.  [cap.]  The  doctrines  or  principles 
ofEpicurus;  Epicureanism. 

2.  [See  epicure.]  Epicurean  habits  or  tastes  ;  luxury, 
ep'i-cy'cle  (gp'T-si'k’l),  n.  [L.  epicyclus ,  Gr.  cjtiicukAos  ; 
ckl  upon  4"  k.k Ao;  circle.  See  cycle.]  1.  Ptolemaic 
Astron.  A  circle  whose  center  moves  round  in  the  circum¬ 
ference  of  a  greater  circle ;  or  a  small  circle  whose  center, 
being  fixed  in  the  deferent  of  a  planet,  is  carried  along  with 
the  deferent,  and  yet,  by  its  own  peculiar  motion,  carries 
the  body  of  the  planet  upon  it  round  its  proper  center. 

2.  Geom.  The  circle  generating  an  epicycloid  or  hypo- 
cycloid. 

ep  i-cyclic  (-sTk'lTk  ;  -si'kltk  ;  277)  ) 

ep  i-cyc'li-cal  (-sTk'lT-knl;  -sl'klt-kfil)  j 

a  Pertaining  to,  resembling,  or  having 
the  motion  of,  an  epicycle, 
epicyclic  train,  Mach.,  a  train  of  spur  or 
bevel  wheels,  belt  pulleys,  or  the  like, 
having  one  or  more  of  the  wheels,  etc., 
constrained  to  move  bodily  around  the 
circumference  of  another  wheel,  pulley,  _  „  . 

or  the  like,  which  may  be  fixed  or  mov-  ®ne  ,.rTU,°  .  ^P1* 
mg.  This  device  is  employed  to  obtain  cyclic  irain. 
an  unusual  velocity  ratio  without  undue  complexity  of 
parts,  for  certain  change-speed  gears  (see  crypto  gear),  and 
m  differential  motions, 
epi-cy'cloid  (gp'T-si'kloid), 
n.  [epicycle  -\--oid:  cf.  F.  epi- 
cycloide.]  Geom.  A  curve 
traced  by  a  point  of  a  circle 
that  rolls  on  the  outside  of  a 
fixed  circle.  When  the  circle 
rolls  inside  the  fixed  circle 
the  curve  described  is  called 
a  hypocycloid.  The  curve 
traced  by  a  point  on  the  ra¬ 
dius  (or  radius  prolonged)  of 
a  rolling  circle,  but  net  on 
the  rolling  circle,  is  called 
an  epitrochoid  or  hypotro- 
choia,  according  as  the  circle  E  Epicycloid  traced  by  point 
rolls  on  the  outside  or  on  the  /'.in  circle  rolling  on  the 
inside  of  the  fixed  circle.  All  Fixed  Circle  F;  //  Hypo- 
such  curves  are  called  rou-  cycloid  traced  by  P'  in  circle 
lettes  or  trochoids.  rolling  within  t. 

ep'l-cy-clol'dal  (-si-kloi'ddl),  a.  Pertaining  to  the  epicy¬ 
cloid,  or  having  its  properties. 

epicycloidal  wheel,  Mach .,  a  spur  wheel  which  revolves  in¬ 
side  the  circumference  of  an  annular  wheel  of  twice  its 
diameter  in  gear  with  it.  Any  point  in  the  pitch  circle  of 
the  smaller  wheel  will  move  m  a  straight  line,  hence  the 
device  is  used  as  a  straight-line  motion, 
ep'i-cyte  (Sp'T-sit),  n.  [epi-  -j-  -cyte.]  Biol.  The  investing 
membrane  of  a  cell. 

ep  i  deic'tic  (-dik'tik)  )  a.  [Gr.  cttiSziktikos,  fr.  en-i- 
ep  i-deic'ti-cal  (-ti-kftl)  j  Seixivcat  to  show  forth,  display ; 
err i  -J-  Seucvvvcu  to  show.  Cf.  epidictic.]  Serving  for  ex¬ 
hibition  or  display  ;  — esp.  designating  a  kind  of  oratory. 

The  epideictic,  sometimes  called  the  demonstrative  or  pane¬ 
gyrical,  is  concerned  with  praise  or  blame.  A.  S.  Cook. 

ep'l-dem'ic  (-dXm'Tk)  )  a.  [L.  epidemus ,  Gr.  cttiSijuos, 
ep  i  dem'i-cal  (-T-kfil) j  emSy/xios,  among  the  people,  epi¬ 
demic;  ciri  in  -|-  Sr/jxos  people:  cf.  F.  epidemique.  Cf. 
demagogue.]  1.  Med.  Common  to,  or  affecting  at  the 
same  time,  a  large  number  in  a  community  ;  —  applied  to  a 
disease  which,  spreading  widely,  attacks  many  persons  at 
the  same  time  ;  as,  an  epidemic  disease ;  an  epidemic  ca¬ 
tarrh,  fever,  etc.  See  endemic. 

2.  Spreading  widely,  or  generally  prevailing;  affecting 
great  numbers,  as  an  epidemic  disease  does ;  as,  epidemic 
rage  ;  an  epidemic  evil. 

It  was  the  epidemical  sin  of  the  nation.  Bp.  Burnet. 
23T"  Epidemical  is  now  little  used, 
epidemic  catarrh.  =  influenza.  —  e.  parotitis.  =  mumps. 

—  ep  i  dem'i-cal-ly,  f/dr.  —  ep  i-dem'i-cal  ness,  w. 
ep'l-dem'ic,  n.  [Cf.  epidemy.]  1.  Med.  An  epidemic  disease. 
2.  An  attack  of  anything  so  general  as  to  be  like  an  epi¬ 
demic  disease  ;  as,  an  epidemic  of  terror, 
ep'i  de'mi  og'ra-phy  (-de'raT-5g'rd-fT ;  gp'T-dSm'T-),  n. 
[epidemy  -}-  -graphy.]  Med.  A  treatise  upon,  or  history  of, 
epidemic  diseases.  —  ©p/i-de/mi-Og'ra-phlst  (-ra-fist),  n. 
ep  i-de  rni  Ol'O  gy  (-51'o-jT),  n.  [epidemy -j-  -logy.]  Medi¬ 
cal  science  treating  of  epidemics.  —  ep  i-de  mi-o-log'i-cal 
(-o-15j'I-kal),  a.  —  epi  de'ml-ol'o  gist  (-51'o-jist),  n. 
ep'i-dem-y  (Sp'T-dSm-T),  n.  [F.  epidemie ,  LL.  epidemia , 
Gr.  em.8ipj.ia,  fr.  emSrjpios.  See  epidemic.]  Med.  An  epi¬ 
demic.  Obs. 


Epidendrum  (E.  bicomutum). 
!•  lowers.  Leaves,  and  upper  por¬ 
tion  of  Pseudo-bulb. 


Ep'l  den'drum  (gp'T-dgn'drum),  n.  [NL. ;  epi-  -j-  Gr, 
SeuSpou  tree.]  Bot.  A  very 
large  and  diversified  genus 
of  chiefly  epiphytic  tropi¬ 
cal  American  orchids,  a 
few  of  which  occur  in 
Florida.  They  are  exten¬ 
sively  cultivated  for  their 
showy,  often  variegated, 
flowers,  in  which  the  lip  is 
spreading  and  usually 
deeply  looed,  its  claw  being 
adnate  to  the  column.  Also 
[/.  c.J,  a  plant  of  this  genus. 

See  epiphyte,  lllust.  , 

ep  i-der'mal  (-dflr'mal) ) 
ep'l  der'mic  (-mtk)  j  a- 
[Cf.  F.  ipidermique.]  Pert, 
to,  or  arising  from,  the  epi¬ 
dermis  ;  as,  epidermal  proc¬ 
esses;  epidermic  tissue. 
ep/l-der'min(-mTn),  n.  [See 
epidermis.]  Pharm.  A 
preparation  consisting  of 
white  wax,  powdered  aca¬ 
cia,  glycerin,  and  water, 
used  in  surgical  dressings, 
ep  i-der'mis  (-mTs),  n.  [L., 
fr.  Gr.  eniHeppis  ;  eni  over  -f-  Seppa  skin,  fr.  Sepeiv  to  skin. 
See  tear,  v.  t.]  1.  Anat.  &  Zool.  a  The  outer  epithelial 

layer  of  the  skin  or  external  integument  of  the  body,  de¬ 
rived  from  the  epiblast  of  the  embryo.  See  ectoderm, 
rein.  In  vertebrates  it  consists  of  numerous  layers  of 
cells  which  become  more  or  less  horny  toward  the  exterior, 
and  form  the  nonsensitive  and  nonvascular  layer  of  the 
skin  which  overlies  the  dermis.  The  hairs,  feathers,  nails, 
hoofs,  and  other  horny  structures  of  vertebrates  are  out¬ 
growths  of  the  epidermis,  b  Hence,  by  extension,  any 
of  various  other  integuments;  esp.,  the  periostracum,  or 
chitinous  outer  covering,  of  the  shells  of  many  mollusks. 

2.  Bot.  The  thin  layer  of  cells  forming  the  external  integ¬ 
ument  in  seed  plants  and  pteridophytes.  The  epidermis  is 
always  present  on  leaves  and  herbaceous  stems  or  shoots, 
its  growth  keeping  pace  with  that  of  the  primary  cortex. 
Its  cells  usually  lack  chloroplasts,  but  are  rich  in  cell  sap, 
which  is  often  pigmented.  In  woody  stems  it  is  soon  rup¬ 
tured  by  the  growth  ‘of  the  wood,  its  place  as  protective 
tissue  being  taken  by  the  cork  layer  (see  cork,  1).  No  true 
epidermis  occurs  in  the  lower  plants,  although  the  scalv 
layeronthe  thallusof  foliose  lichens  is  sometimes  so  called, 
ep  i-der'moid  (-moid),  ep  i-der  moi'dal  (-der-moi'dftl),  a. 

[Cf.  F.  epidermoide.]  Pert,  to  or  resembling  epidermis, 
ep'i  di'a  scope  (-dl'a-skop),  n.  [epi-  -f-  dia- -p  -scope.]  A 
kind  of  magic  lantern  for  projecting  images  both  of  opaque 
and  transparent  objects. 

ep  i-did'y-mifl  (-dld'T-mTs),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  iniHi Svpis  ; 
cttc  upon  -{-  6  dvpos  testicle.]  Anat.  An  elongated  mass  at 
the  back  of  the  testicle,  composed  chiefly  of  the  greatly 
convoluted  efferent  tubes  of  that  organ.  The  upper  part 
of  the  mass,  called  the  globus  major ,  is  composed  of  the  12 
to  20  convoluted  vasa  efferentia.  These  lead  from  the  gland 
and  open  into  the  greatly  convoluted  tube  which  forms  the 
body  and  lower  part,  or  globus  minor,  of  the  epididymis.— 
ep  i  did'y  mal  (-mtfl),  a. 

ep  i-did  y-ml'tis  (-mi'tls),  n.  [NL.  See  epididymis  ;  -ms.] 
Med.  Inflammation  of  the  epididymis, 
ep  i  dl'O-rlte  (-di'6-rit),  n.  Petrog.  A  variety  of  diorite 
formed  by  metamorphism  from  pyroxenic  igneous  rocks. 
It  is  often  more  or  less  schistose,  sometimes  massive, 
ep'l  do'site  (  -do'sit ;  e-pTd'o-sit),  n.  [Gr.  emiocrt?  a  giving 
besides  (see  epidote)  -f-  -He.]  Petrog.  A  schistose  rock 
composed  of  bright  green  epidote,  with  some  quartz, 
ep'i  dote  (Sp'T-dot),  n.  [F.  Spidote,  fr.  Gr.  emSiSouat  to 
give  besides  ;  ini  over  -}-  HtHouai  to  give.  So  named  from 
the  enlargement  of  the  base  of  the  primary  in  some  of  the 
secondary  crystal  forms.]  Min.  A  complex  orthosilicate  of 
calcium,  aluminium, and  iron,  commonly  of  a  yellowish  green 
(pistachio)  color,  occurring  granular,  massive,  columnar, 
and  in  monoclinic  crystals.  H.,  6-7.  Sp.  gr.,  3.25-3.50. 
The  epidote  group  includes  ordinary  epidote ;  zoisite,  or 
lime  epidote ;  piedmontite,  or  manganese  epidote ;  allanite, 
or  cerium  epidote. 

ep  1  dot'ic  (-d5t'Tk),  a.  Related  to,  resembling,  or  con¬ 
taining,  epidote  ;  as,  an  epidotic  granite, 
ep'i-do  ti  za'tlon  (-do/tT-za'shi2n  ;  -tl  za'shwn),  n.  Petrog. 
The  production  of  epidote  in  a  rock  by  metamorphism, 
ep'i-du'ral  (-du'rftl),  a.  [epi-  -j-  dural.]  Med.  Situated 
upon  the  dura  mater  ;  as,  an  epidural  abscess, 
ep  i-fo'cal  (-fo'kal),  a.  [<7>i--f-  focal.]  Seismol.  Over  the 
focus  of  an  earthquake;  as.  ep  focal  district.  Cf.  epicenter. 
Ep  1  gae'a  (-je'd),  n.  [NL.  ;  e)ti-  -{-  Gr.  yata,  y 77,  earth.] 
Bot.  A  genus  of  ericaceous  plants  containing  two  species, 
E.  asiatica ,  of  Japan,  and  E.  repens ,  the  trailing  arbutus, 
or  Mayflower.  See  arbutus,  2. 
ep  i-gas'tric  (Sp'T-gSs'trTk),  a.  [Gr.  km^aaTpios  over  the 


ep  i-cen'trum  (fp'I-sPn'tram), 

n.;  L.  pi.  -tra  (-tra).  [NL.]  = 
EPICENTER. 

ep  i-ce-r&s'tlc  (-sf-rfis'tTk),  a. 
[Gr.  euLKcpao-Tucos  tempering 
the  humors  ;  C7ri  -f-  Kcp  xvvvva-i 
to  mix.l  Med.  Lenient ;  assuag¬ 
ing.  Ohs.  Jo  DCS.  I 

Ep  i-ce-rat'o-duB,H.  See  C r r at-| 
ep  i-chll'i-um  (-k  T  l'Y-jt  m), 

L. pi.  -CHiLiA  (-a).  [NL.  ;  epi- 
+  Gr.  xetAo?  lip.]  Tint.  The 
terminal  lobe  of  the  labellum,  or 
lip.  in  certain  orchids.  Alsoep'- 
i-chff  ( ?p'I-kTl),  ep '1-chile  (kll; 
-kll).  rCHEIREMA.I 

ep  1-chi-re 'm&.  V'ar.  of  epi-| 
ep  i-chlor-hy'drln.  n.  [<yn-  -f 
cldorhydrinA  Chem.  A  sweet 
liquid,  C3H5OCI,  nn  anhvdride 
of  a  chlorhydrin  derived  from 
glycerin. 

ep  i-cho-rlB'tic  (?  p'T-k  C-r  T  s'- 
tYk).  a.  Epichorial. 

Ep  i-chrlfl'tl&n.  a.  [c;>i-  + 
Christian .]  Of  or  pert,  to  the 
nge  immediately  after  Christ, 
ep'l-cl'cle.  Var.  of  epicycle. 
ep'i-cism  (tfp'Y-sYz’m),  n.  Epic 
quality  or  characteristic.  —  ep'l- 
cist  (-stst).  n. 

ep  i-clei'dl-um  (-kll'dY-um),  n. 
[NL.  ;  epi-  - f  Gr.  k\€lSlov  a 


little  kev.]  Anat.  An  expansion, 
said  to  be  formed  by  a  separate 
ossification,  at  the  scapular  end 
of  the  clavicle  of  many  birds.— 
ep'i-clei'di-an  (-rfn),  a. 
ep  i-cle'sia  (-kle'sYs),  n.  [NL., 
fr.  Gr.  €TriK\r)a-L<;  a  calling 
upon.]  Eccl.  An  invocation  of 
the  Holy  Sf»irit  found  in  many 
liturgies  in  the  prayer  of  con¬ 
secration. 

ep  i-cll'di-um  Var.  of  epiclei- 
d  1 1  m.— ep  i-cll'dal (-kll'drTl),  a. 
ep  i-cli'nal  (-kll'n^l),  a.  [rpi- 
-f-  Gr.  kAii/tj  couch.  1  Bot.  Sit¬ 
uated  on  the  receptacle,  or  torus, 
ep'ic-ly.  ndc.  Epically.  Rare. 
Ep'i  coe'la  (Cp'Y-se'ld),  n.  pi. 
[M.]  Zool.  A  group  consisting 
of  the  animals  having,  or  sup¬ 
posed  to  have,  an  epiccele.  See 
F.PiciELE.  1.  Hurley. 

ep  i-coe'lar  (-Idr),  a.  Epicceliac. 
ep  I-cob'Ioub  (-1?Zb),  a.  Zool. 
Having,  or  pert,  to,  an  epiccele. 
ep'l  coene.  Var.  of  epicene. 
ep  i-col'ic  (5  p'Y-k  5  l'Y  k).  a. 
[f’l>i-  +  Gr.  ko\ov  colon.]  Anat. 
Situated  upon  or  over  the  colon  ; 
—  applied  to  the  region  of  the 
abdomen  adjacent  to  the  colon, 
ep  i  con  ti-nen'tal.  a.  See  epi-. 
ep  i-cor  a-co-hu'mer-al  (-kbr'd- 


kft-hU'm^r-'Yl),  a.  Zool.  Pertain¬ 

ing  to  or  connecting  the  epicor- 
acoid  and  humerus, 
ep'i-cor'a-coid.  o.  [ epi -  +  cor- 
acoid.]  Zool.  a  Pertaining  to  nr 
designating  an  element  (usually 
cartilaginous)  at  the  sternal  end 
of  the  coracoid  in  the  shoulder 
girdle  of  some  vertebrates,  as 
certain  reptiles,  amphibians, 
and  the  monotreme  mammals, 
b  As  used  by  Owen,  designating 
the  postclavicle  of  fishes.  — -  h. 
An  epicoracoid  bone  or  carti¬ 
lage.  —  ep  i-cor  a-coi'dal,  a. 
ep  1-'  o-rol'line.  a.  [epi-  4-  corol- 
/?»#*.]  Bot.  Situated  or  inserted 
upon  the  corolla, 
ep  i-cos'tal.  a.  See  epi-. 
ep  i-cra'ni-al.  n.  Anat.  Sr  Zool. 
Situated  on  the  cranium  ;  per¬ 
taining  to  the  epicranium. 
Ep-ic'ra^tefl  (ep-lk'rd-tez),  n. 
[NL.,  fr.  Gr.  err iKpanqs  having 
mastery.]  Zool.  A  genus  of 
large  nonpoisonous  snakes  of 
arboreal  habits  of  the  boa  fam¬ 
ily.  The  species  are  among 
tliose  known  as  tree  boaB.  E. 
cenchria ,  one  of  the  abomas,  is 
the  best-known  form, 
ep  l-cu-re'al,  ep  l-cu'rl-al.  a. 
Epicurean.  Obs. 


ep'i-cure-ly,  adv.  Luxuriously. 
Obs.  [Obs.  I 

ep  i-cu're-ous.  a.  Epicurean.  | 
ep'l-cur  ish  (Pp'f-kur'ish ).  a. 
See  -ish.  —  epi-cu  r'i  8  h-1  y 
(-kQr'Ysh-lY),  adv. 
e  p  i-c  u'r  i-ty,  n.  Epicurism. 

ep'i-cur-ize  (Cp'Y-kQr-Tz),  r.  ?. 
1  To  profess  or  tend  towards 
the  doctrines  of  Epicurus. 

2.  To  ieed  or  indulge  like  nn 
epicure. 

ep  i-cy'an-hy'drin,  n.  [epi-  + 
e  i/a  n  hydrin.]  Ch  ew.  A  c  r  v  st  a  1  - 
line  compound,  C4H-.ON,  an 
anhydride  of  a  cyanhydrin 
derived  from  glycerin, 
ep  i-cyc'li-cal.  Epicyclic. 
ep  i  cy-e'mate  (gp'Y-sT-e'mat), 
a.  [epi-  -+-  Gr.  xurj/ma,  Kvppa- 
T07,  embryo.]  Embry 61.  Hav¬ 
ing  the  embryo  lying  upon  a 
large  yolk  sac,  as  in  amphibians 
and  fishes,  and  not  inclosed  in 
blastodermic  membranes ;  — 
opposed  to  entocyemate. 
ep  i-cy-e'Bia  (-sYs),  11.  [NL.  ; 
fpi-  4-  Gr.  x\rr)'ris  conception.] 
Emhryol.  The  condition  of  be¬ 
ing  epicyemate. 

ep  1-cyB-tot'o-my,  n.  [epi-  -f 
cystotomy .]  Surg.  The  opera¬ 


tion  of  making  an  incision  into 
the  bladder  above  the  pubes, 
ep'i-de-is'tic,  a.  [epi-  -f  deis- 
^ic.]  Zealously  religious.  Rare. 
ep  l-de'mi-al.  a.  Epidemic.  Obs. 
ep  i-de-mic'i-ty  (ep'Y-dt-mYs'Y- 
tY),  n.  Med.  Quality  or  condi¬ 
tion  of  being  epidemic, 
epi-den'dric  (Sp'Y-dSn'drYk), 
ep  1  den'dral  (  drol),  a.  Grow¬ 
ing  or  living  on  trees, 
ep'i  derm,  n.  =  epidermis. 

ep  i-der-mat'ic  (-d?r-mftt'Yk),  a. 
Epidermal.  Rare. 
epi-der'ma-toid(-dfir'nid-toid), 
a.  [e/>»-  -f  dermato-  4-  -oid.\ 
Epidermoid. 

ep  i-der'ma  touB  (-dQr'md-ti/s), 
ep  i-der'mi-dal  (-mY-ddl).  ep  i- 
der'mi-cal  (-mY-ktfl),  a.  Epider¬ 
mal.  R.— ep'i-der'mi-cal-ly.ac/r. 
ep  i-der  mf-za'tion  (-za'shun), 
n.  Med.  Process  of  covering  with 
epidermis,  ns  in  skin  grafting. 
ep'i-der-mol'y-Bis  (-dgr-mOl  'Y- 
sYs),  n.  [epidermis  4-  -lysis. ] 
Med.  Detachment  or  loosening 
of  the  epidermis, 
ep'i-der'mose  (-dflr'mds),  n. 
[See  epidermis.]  Keratin, 
ep  i-der'mouB  (-mus),  a.  Epider¬ 
mal. 

ep'i-dic'tic  (?p/T-dYk'tYk),  ep  - 


i-dic'ti-cal  (-tY-kdl).  Vara,  of 

EPIDEICTIC,  -DEICTICAL. 

ep  i-did  y-mec'to-my  (-dYd'I- 

inCk'tO-mY),  n.  [epididymis  4- 
-ectomy.]  Surg.  Excision  of 
the  epididymis. 

ep  i  di  or-tho'BlB  (-d  I'C  r-t  h  5'. 
sYs),  ».  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  €7ri6iop0uK 

crt?.]  Jthet.  =  EPANORTHOSIS. 
ep  i-do  tif'er-ous  (-do-tYf'?r-t?s), 
a.  See  -ferous. 
ep'i-g®'al  (-je'dl),  e'pi-ga'an, 
-gae'ouB  Vars.  of  epi  deal,  etc 
ep  i  gam'ic  (-gUm'Yk),  n  [Gr. 
enyapot  marriageable.]  Zool. 
Tending  to  attract  the  opposite 
sex  during  the  breeding  seasons; 
as,  epigamic  colors  of  birds, 
ep  i-gas'ter  (-gUs'tfr),  n.  [rpi- 
4-  Gr.  yaarrip  stomach.]  &  Epi¬ 
gastrium.  Obs.  b  Embryol.  The 
posterior  part  of  the  intestine, 
from  which  the  colon  develops, 
ep  1-gas  trse'um  (-gfts-tre'um), 
11.  [XL.]  =  EPIGASTRIUM. 

ep'l-gas'tr&l  (-g  a  s'tr  <?  1).  a. 
Anat.  a  Epigastric,  b  Pert,  to 
the  epignster. 

ep  l-ga8'tri-al  -trY-dl). ep'i-gas'- 
trl-cal  (-  trY-k^7l),  a.  Anat.  Epi¬ 
gastric.  Rare. 

ep'i-gai'tri-o-cele7  (-C-seP).  **• 

Sled.  =  EPIGASTROCELE. 


ale,  senate,  care,  ftm,  account,  iirm,  ask,  sofa  ;  eve,  gvent,  find,  recent,  maker;  Ice,  111;  old,  6bey,  Srb,  6dd,  sftft,  connect ;  use,  finite,  fim,  dp,  circus,  menU ; 

0  Foreign  Word,  f  Obsolete  Variant  af.  +  combined  with,  c  equals. 
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EPIPHENOMENALISM 


belly  ;  «ir*  upon  -f  yaaryp  belly.]  Anat.  &  Zool.  Lying 
upon  or  over  the  stomach  ;  hence,  pertaining  to  the*  an¬ 
terior  walls  of  the  abdomen  ;  specif.,  A  nut.,  designating,  or 
pertaining  to,  the  epigaatric  region,  one  of  the  arbitrary  di¬ 
visions  of  the  abdomen,  lying  between  the  hypochondriac 
regions  and  above  the  umbilical.  See  abdominal  regions. 
epigastric  arteries,  arteries  supplying  the  anterior  walls  of 
the  abdomen .  The  superior  epigastric  is  a  direct  downward 
continuation  of  the  internal  mammary.  The  deep  epigas¬ 
tric  arises  from  the  external  iliac  near  Poupart’s  ligament 
and  ascends  along  the  inner  margin  of  the  internal  abdomi¬ 
nal  ring.  The  superficial  epigastric  arises  from  the  femo¬ 
ral,  passes  through  the  saphenous  opening  in  the  fascia 
lata,  and  then  ascends  upon  the  lower  part  of  the  abdomen. 
The  last  two  are  accompanied  by  corresponding  epigastric 
veins.  —  e.  plexus,  the  solar  plexus. 

ep  i  gas'tri  um  (gp'T-g&s'trT-ftm),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  €Vi- 
yaorptoi/.]  a  Anat.  The  epigastric  region,  b  Zool.  The 
ventral  side  of  the  mesothorax  and  metathorax  of  insects, 
epi-ge'al  (-je'dl),  a.  1.  Hot.  =  epigeocs. 

2.  Zool.  Livingnear  the  ground  ;  —  of  certain  insects, 
ep'i  gen©  ivSp'T-jen),  a.  [ep>i-  -{-  Gr.  y.yveaOat  to  be  born, 
grow  :  cf.  F.  epigene,  Gr.  emyevijs  growing  after  or  late.] 

1.  Cryst.  Foreign  ;  unnatural  ;  unusual said  of  forms 
of  crystals  not  natural  to  the  substances  in  which  they  are 
found.  Cf.  PSEUDOMORPHOUS. 

2.  Geol.  Formed,  originating,  or  taking  place,  on  the  sur¬ 
face  of  the  earth ;  — opposed  to  hypogenc  ;  as,  epigene  rocks. 

ep  i-gen'e-sis  (-jSn'e-sis),  n.  [ epi -  -f-  -genesis.']  1.  Biol. 
The  theory  of  generation  holding  that  the  germ  or  embryo 
is  created  entirely  new,  not  merely  expanded  and  unfolded 
by  the  procreative  power  ;  —  opposed  to  j)re form  at  ion. 

2.  Med.  Occurrence  of  accessory  or  secondary  symptoms. 

3.  Geol.  Change  in  the  mineral  character  of  a  rock  owing 
to  outside  influences.  Cf.  meta morphism. 

ep  i-ge-net'ic  (-je-ngt'ik),  a.  Of  or  pert,  to  epigenesis ; 
produced  according  to  the  theory  of  epigenesis ;  specif., 
Geol.,  of  drainage  systems, superimposed, 
ep  1  gen'ic  (-jSn'Tk),  a.  Geol.  Epigene. 
ep-lg'e-nous  (Sp-Tj'e-n&s),  a.  [epi-  -J-  - genous .]  But. 
Growing  upon  the  surface,  esp.  the  upper  surface,  of  a  leaf 
or  other  organ.  Cf.  hypogenous. 

ep  i  ge'ous  (5p/t-je'fts),  a.  -[Gr.  kn.yeios  of  the  earth.] 
Bot.  a  Growing  upon  or  above  the  surface  of  the  ground, 
b  Borne  above  ground  after  germination;  —  applied  to 
cotyledons.  Cf.  hypogeous. 

ep  i-glot'tic  (-glot'Tk),  a.  Anat.  Pertaining  to,  or  con¬ 
nected  with,  the  epiglottis. 

epi  glot'tis  (-glbt'Ts),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  kniyXiorri^  ;  kni 
upon  -f-  yX ioTTa,  yX wjo-a,  tongue.  See  glottis.]  Anat.  ctL* 
Zool.  a  A  thin  lamella  of  yellow  elastic  cartilage  which 
ordinarily  projects  upward  behind  the  tongue  and  just  in 
front  of  the  glottis,  but  folds  back  over  and  protects  the 
glottis  during  the  act  of  swallowing.  In  some  mammals 
the  epiglottis  and  surrounding  structures  form  a  more  or 
less  complete  tube  connecting  the  nasal  cavities  and  larynx. 
Such  an  arrangement  is  called  an  intranarial  epiglottis, 
b  In  Polyzoa,  the  epistoma.  c  In  insects,  the  epipliarynx. 
ep  lg'na  thous  (gp-Tg'na-thws),  a.  [ epi -  -(-  -gnathous.] 
Zool.  Having  the  upper  mandible  longer  than,  and  de- 
curved  over,  the  lower  ;  hook-billed. 

©iFl-go-na'ti-on  (§pT-go-na'shT-5n  ;  -tT-5n),  n. ;  pi.  -tia 
(-shT-d  ;  -tT-a).  [LGr.  knLyova.Ti.ov  ;  Gr.  km  upon  -f-  yovv 
knee.]  East.  Ch.  A  diamond-shaped  ornament,  properly  of 
the  episcopal  dress,  composed  of  some  stiff  material,  as  bro¬ 
cade,  and  worn  suspended  on  the  right  side  from  the  girdle. 
©p-lg'O-nous  (Sp-Tg'o-mls),  a.  [See  Epigonus.]  Of  a  later 
generation  ;  pertaining  or  belonging  to  a  later,  and  imita¬ 
tive,  school,  as  of  art  or  science. 

Ep  ig'O-nus  (Sp-Tg'o-niis),  n.  ;  usually  in  pi.  -oni  (-ni). 
[L.,  fr.  Gr.  €7u-)Ovo9  ;  kni  after  -f-  root  of  yiyveaOai  to  be 
born.]  1.  Gr.  Myth.  One  of  the  sons  of  the  seven  heroes 
who  were  beaten  before  Thebes  (see  Seven  against 
Thebes).  Thirty  years  after  their  fathers’  defeat,  with 
Alcmaeon  as  leader,  they  conquered  and  destroyed  the  city. 
2.  [/.  c.]  A  member  of  a  later  generation  ;  a  descendant  or 
successor,  esp.  an  inferior  one,  as  in  art  or  literature, 
ep'i  gram  (5p'T-grXm),  n.  [L.  epigramma ,  fr.  Gr.  knl- 
ypaiJLfxa  inscription,  epigram,  fr.  kmypdQeiv  to  write  upon  ; 
kni  upon  -}-  ypi^eiv  to  write:  cf.  F.  epigramme.  See 
graphic.]  1.  An  inscription,  esp.  one  in  verse.  Obs. 

2  A  short  poem  treating  concisely  and  pointedly  of  a 
single  thought  or  event.  The  modern  epigram  is  so  con¬ 
trived  as  to  end  with  a  witticism  or  ingenious  turn  of 
thought,  and  is  often  satirical  in  character.  For  example, 
William  Watson’s  epigram  on  Browning  :  — 

A  lion  !  —  And  with  such  no  beast  can  cone, 

The  shaggiest  lion  couch’d  on  Parna6se’  slope  ; 

Entail’d  at  times  with  meshes  hard  to  undo  : 

Which  God  inspire  the  mouse  to  nibble  through  ! 


3  A  bright  or  witty  thought  tersely  and  sharply  expressed ; 
also,  epigrammatic  expression. 

Antithesis,  i.  e.,  bilateral  stroke,  is  the  soul  of  epigram  in  its 
later  and  technical  signification.  B.  Cracroft. 

ep  i  gram  mat'ic  (Sp'T-grd-iiiSt/Tk) )  a.  [L.  epigrammati- 
ep  i  gram  mat'l  cal  (-T-kal)  )  cus:  cf.F.  epigram- 

mat  igue.]  1.  Writing  epigrams  ;  dealing  in  epigrams. 

2.  Suitable  to,  characterized  by,  or  of  the  nature  of,  epi¬ 
gram  ;  concise  and  pointed;  piquant;  as,  epigrammatic 
style,  wit,  or  sallies  of  fancy. 

ep'i-gram'ma-tlsm  (-grXm'd-tlz'ni),  n.  The  use  of  epi¬ 
grams  ;  epigrammatic  style. 

©P'i-gram'ma-tist  (-tist),  n.  [L.  epigrammatista :  cf.  F. 
ejfigrammatiste .]  A  writer  of  epigrams, 
ep  i  gram'ma  tize  (-tiz),  v.  t. ;  -tized  (-tizd) ;  -tiz'ing 
(-tiz'iug).  [Gr.  kniypa/xpari^Lv.]  To  make  an  epigram 
of;  to  express  epigrammatically. — v.  i.  To  write  epi¬ 
grams.  —  ep  i  gram'ma-tiz  er  (-tlz'er),  n. 
ep'i  graph  (§p'T-graf),  n.  [Gr.  kmypaipri,  fr.  kmypa^e.v  : 
cf.  F.  epigraphe.  See  epigram.]  1.  An  inscription  on  last¬ 
ing  material,  as  stone  or  metal,  esp.  one  on  a  building,  a 
statue,  etc.,  as  of  dedication. 

2.  A  superscription  or  an  imprint.  Obs. 

3.  A  citation  from  some  author,  or  a  sentence  framed  for 
the  purpose,  placed  at  the  beginning  of  a  work  or  of  one 
of  its  separate  divisions  ;  a  motto. 

ep'i  graph,  v.  t.  To  furnish  with  an  epigraph. 
Op'i-graph'iC  (-grSf'Tk)  )  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  epigraphs 
ep  i-graph'i-cal  (-T-kal)  J  or  epigraphy  ;  as,  epigraphical 
studies.  —  ep  i  graph'i-cal-ly,  adv. 

e-pig'ra-phy  (e-pTg'ra-fi),  n.  Epigraphs  or  inscriptions 
collectively;  also,  the  study  or  science  of  inscriptions; 
esp.,  the  decipherment  and  interpretation  of  ancient  in¬ 
scriptions. 

C-plg'y-nous  (e-ptj'T-mls),  a.  [epi-  -}-  Gr.  y vvy 
female  :  cf.  F.  epigyne.]  Bot.  Adnate  to  the 
surface  of  the  ovary,  so  as  to  be  apparently  in¬ 
serted  upon  the  top  of  it ;  —  said  of  stamens,  pet¬ 
als,  or  sepals,  and  also  of  flowers  whose  parts  are 
of  this  type.  Cf.  perigynous,  hypogynous.  — 
e-pig'y  riy  (  ni),  n. 

Ep  i  hip 'pus  (Sp'T-hTp'&s),  n.  [NL.  ;  epi-  -f  Gr. 

'itttto?  horse.]  Paleon.  A  genus  of  ancestral  horses 
of  the  upper  Eocene,  known  only  from  fragmen¬ 
tary  remains.  The  middle  toe  of  each  foot  was 
prominent,  and  the  side  toes,  esp.  the  outer  toe 
of  the  fore  foot,  rather  slender. 
ep'I-late  (Sp'T-lat),  v.  t.  ;  ep'i-lat'ed  (-lat/Sd) ;  ep'i-lat'- 
ing  (-lat/Tng).  [F.  epiler ,  fr.  L.  e ,  ex,  out  -f -  pilus  hair.] 
To  remove  or  eradicate  (hair),  esp.  by  destroying  the  roots. 
—  ep  i  la'tion  (-la'shSn),  n. 

©  pil'a-to-ry  (e-pTl'a-to-rl),  a.  Having  the  power  to  re¬ 
move  hair  ;  depilatory.  —  n.  A  depilatory. 

©p'i-lep  sy  (Sp'T-lgp/sT),  n.  [L.  epilepsia ,  Gr.  kniX-rpl/ia  a 
seizure,  the  “  falling  sickness,”  fr.  kniX-ipfiaveiv  to  take  be¬ 
sides,  seize,  attack  ;  kni  upon,  besides-]-  Xap^aveiv  to  take  : 
cf.  F.  epilepsie.]  Med.  The  “  falling  sickness,”  so  called 
because  the  patient  generally  falls  suddenly  to  the  ground  ; 
a  chronic  functional  disease  characterized  by  paroxysms 
or  fits,  occurring  at  intervals,  and  attended  by  sudden  loss 
of  consciousness  and  convulsive  motions  of  the  muscles, 
ep  1  lep'tic  (-ISp'tTk),  n.  1.  One  affected  with  epilepsy. 

2.  A  medicine  for  the  cure  of  epilepsy. 

©P'i-lep'tic,  a.  [L.  epilepticus,  Gr.  kmXrinriKo 9  :  cf.  F. 
epileptique.]  Pertaining  to,  affected  with,  or  of  the  na¬ 
ture  of,  epilepsy. 

ep  i  iep-tog'e  nous  (-15p-t5j'c-nSs),  a.  [Gr.  kmXrjnrof; 
epileptic  -f-  -genous.]  Med.  Occasioning  epilepsy  or  epi- 
leptoid  convulsions. 

ep'i-lep'toid  (-ISp'toid),  a.  [Gr.  kniXrjnTos  -f-  -oid.]  Med. 

Resembling  epilepsy  ;  as,  epileptoid  convulsions. 

Ep  l-lo'bi-um  (-lo'bT-wm),  n.  [NL.  ;  epi-  -f-  Gr.  Ao/3ov  lobe, 
pod.]  Bot.  A  genus  of  widely  distributed  onagraceous 
herbs,  distinguished  by  having  seeds  with  a  silky  coma. 
The  pink  or  rarely  yellow  flowers  are  solitary  or  spicate, 
often  showy.  From  their  willowlike  leaves,  most  species 
are  called  w  ill  9ir- herbs.  Also  [/.  c.],  a  plant  of  this  genus, 
ep  i  log'ic  (-15j'Tk)  1  a.  [Gr.  knL\oytKo<;.]  Of  or  per- 

ep  i  log'i-cal  (-T-knl)  i  taining  to  an  epilogue. 

©p-11'0  gist  (Sp-Tl'o-jTst),  n.  The  writer  or  speaker  of  an 
epilogue. 

ep-il'O-gize  (-jiz  ;  277),  v.  t.  t{*  i. ;  -gized  (-jizd) ;  -giz'ino 
(-jiz'Tng).  [See  epilogism.]  To  speak  an  epilogue  to  ;  to 
utter  an  epilogue. 

©p'i-logu©  (8p'T-15g),  7i.  [F.  epilogue,  L.  epilogus,  fr.  Gr. 

Jrri'AoycK  conclusion,  fr.  kncXtytiv  to  say  in  addition  ;  kni 
upon,  besides  -f  Xdyeiv  to  say.  See  legend.]  1.  Rhet. 
The  closing  part  of  a  discourse,  in  which  the  principal  mat¬ 
ters  are  recapitulated  ;  a  conclusion. 
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2.  Drama.  A  speech  or  short  poem  addressed  to  the  spec¬ 
tators,  and  recited  by  one  of  the  actors  after  the  conclu¬ 
sion  of  a  play. 

A  good  play  needs  no  epilogue,  yet  .  .  .  good  plays  prove  the 
better  by  the  help  of  good  ejnlogues.  Shak. 

Ep  i  me'di  um  (Sp'I-me'dT-wm),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  L.  epimedion 
an  unknown  plant,  Gr.  knLpr)8iov  barrenwort.]  Bot.  A 
genus  of  European  and  Asiatic  berberidaceous  herbs,  sev¬ 
eral  species  of  which  are  in  cultivation.  They  have  pin- 
nately  compound  leaves  and  curiously  shaped  flowers  with 
8  sepals  and  4  petals,  the  latter  mostly  transformed  into 
nectaries.  E.  alpinum  is  called  buirenwort. 

Ep  i  men  1  de'an  (-mSiFT-de'dn),  a.  Of  or  pert,  to  Epimen- 
ides,  a  Cretan  poet  and  prophet  of  the  7th  century  b.  c., 
fabled  to  have  slept  fifty-seven  years  in  a  cave, 
ep  i  me'ron  (£p/T-me'r5n),  n.  ;  pi.  -ra  (-r a).  [NL.  ;  epi- 
+  Gr.  Mi?pb?  thigh.]  Zool.  A  lateral  part  or  piece  of  the 
wall  of  the  somites  of  arthropods,  situated  between  the 
terguin  and  the  nsertion  of  the  appendages.  In  insects 
the  term  is  applied  specifically  to  a  piece  of  the  pleuron  of 
the  thoracic  somites,  which  is  situated  posterior  to  the 
episternum.—  ep  i  me'ral  (-ml),  a. 

Ep  i  me'theus  (-me'thus  ;  -the  ws),  n.  [L.,  fr.  Gr.  ’E mptf- 
0ev?,lit.,  Afterthought.]  Gr.  Myth.  The  brother  of  Pro¬ 
metheus.  In  spite  of  his  brother's  warning  not  to  receive 
any  present  from  Zeus,  he  accepted  Pandora  as  his  wife, 
ana  thus  brought  sorrow  to  the  human  race. 

©p  i-my'si  um  (-mTzh'T-wm;  -mlz'T-wm),  n.  [NL.  ;  epi- 
-f-  Gr.  /uvs  muscle.]  Anat.  The  external  connective-tissue 
sheath  of  a  muscle. 

ep'i-myth  (Sp'T-mTth),  n.  [Gr.  kn LpvQiov  the  moral.]  A 
moral,  as  of  a  story  or  fable. 

©pl-na'os  (-na'5s),  n.  ;  pi.  -na'oi  (-oi).  [NL.  ;  epi-  4* 
naos.]  Arch.  A  room  or  vestibule  in  the  rear  of  the  naos, 
or  cella,  of  a  Greek  temple.  Cf.  pronaos. 

©p'i  nas  ty  (Sp'T-nHs'tT),  n.  [epi-  -{-  Gr.  iaaro?  pressed 
close.]  Plant  Physiol.  That  state  of  a  growing  dorsi ven¬ 
tral  organ,  as  a  foliage  leaf,  in  which  the  upper  surface 
develops  more  vigorously  than  the  lower,  causing  a  down¬ 
ward  curvature  ;  —  opposed  to  hyponasty.  Epinasty  may 
be  transverse  or  longitudinal.  Leaves  which  are  revolute 
in  vernation  exhibit  transverse  epinasty.  —  ep  i  nas'tlc 
(-nSs'ttk),  a.  —  ep  i  nas'ti-cal-ly  (-tl-kdl-T),  adv. 
ep'i-neph'rin©  (-ngf'rln  ;  -ren ;  184),  n.  Also -rin.  [epi- 
-}-  Gr.  kidney.]  Physiol.  Chem.  A  substance  es¬ 

sentially  the  same  as  adrenaline  (which  see). 

6'pi-nette'  (a'pe-nSt'),  n.  [French  Canadian.]  a  Any 
of  several  North  American  spruces,  esp.  the  white  spruce 
( Picea  canadensis),  b  The  larch. 

ep  i-neu'ri  um  (Sp'T-nu'rT-wm),  n.  [NL. ;  epi-  +  Gr.  v«u- 
pov  a  nerve.]  Anat.  External  connective-tissue  sheath  of 
a  nerve  trunk.  Cf.  perineurium.  —  ep'i-neu'ri-al  (-31),  a- 
ep  i  ni'cian  (-nTsh'ftn),  ep  i  nik'i  an  (-nTk'T-un),  a.  [See 
epinicion .]  Celebrating  victory  ;  as,  an  epiniciun  ode. 
ep'i-ni'ci-on  (-nTsh'T-5n ;  -nTs'T-5n).  ep  i-nik'i-on  (-nTk'T- 
o«),  7i.  ;  pi.  -nicia  (-nTsh'T-d  ;  -nls'I-a),  -nikia  (-ntk'T-a). 
[NL.,  fr.  Gr.  kmvtKiov,  fr.  knivixtos  belonging  to  victory  ; 
tni  upon,  to  4-  vi ky)  victory  :  cf.  L.  epinicium.]  Gr.  Lit. 
A  hymn  or  an  ode  in  honor  of  a  victor  in  war  or  games, 
ep  i  Ot'iC  (-bt'Tk  ;  -o'tlk),  a.  [ epi — |-  Gr.  o5g,  gen.  uiroy, 
ear.]  Zool.  Pertaining  to  or  designating  the  upper  and  outer 
element  of  the  bony  capsule  of  the  internal  ear,  in  man 
forming  a  part  of  the  temporal  bone.  —  7i.  An  epiotic  bone. 
Ep'i-pac'tis  (-pSk'tTs),  7i.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  kmnaKTLS  a  plant.] 

Bot.  A  small  genus  of  wddely  distributed  terrestrial  orchids 
having  small  spurle6s  greenish  or  purple  flowers  borne  in 
a  twisted  spike.  There  are  two  American  species.  Also 
[/.  c.],  any  plant  of  this  genus, 
ep  i  pai'o-dus  (-pXr'6-dws),  n.  [Gr.  tTi7rapo5oy.]  Gr. 
Drama.  In  tragedy,  a  reentry  of  the  chorus,  occasionally 
necessitated  by  a  chnnge  of  the  scene.  Cf.  parodus. 
ep'i-pet'al-ous  (-p5t'31-?7s),  a.  [epi-  -f-  petal.]  Bot. 
Having  stamens  inserted  on  the  corolla. 

E-piph'a-ny  (e-pTf'a-nT),  n.  ;  pi.  -nies  (-ntz).  [F.  kpipha- 

nie ,  L.  epiphania ,  Gr.  knafravLa  (sc.  cep  a),  for  km^dveia 
appearance,  fr.  knufra  veiv  to  show  forth  ;  kni  -j-  (fraive iv 
to  show.  See  fancy.]  1.  Eccl.  A  church  festival  cele¬ 
brated  on  the  Gth  of  January,  the  twelfth  day  after  Christ¬ 
mas,  in  commemoration  of  the  coming  of  the  Magi  to  Jesus 
at  Bethlehem;  or,  as  others  maintain,  in  commemoration 
of  the  appearance  of  the  star  to  the  Magi,  symbolizing  the 
manifestation  of  Christ  to  the  Gentiles  ;  Twelfthtide. 

2.  [/.  c.]  An  appearance,  or  a  becoming  manifest,  esp. 
of  a  deity. 

Whom  but  just  before  they  beheld  trun6figured  and  in  a  glori¬ 
ous  epijthang  upon  the  mount.  Jer.  Taylor. 

ep  1-phe  norn'e-nal  (6p'T-fe-n5m'e-n31),  a.  Of  the  nature 
of,  or  relating  to,  epiplienomena. 

ep^-phe-nom'e-nal  ism  (-Tz’m),  7?.  Philos.  The  doctrine 
that  consciousness  is  an  epiplienomenon. 


«P'i-ga8'tro-cele  (-trft-sel).  n. 
f  See  e  pig  a  sr  K  ir  m  ;  -c  f.  I.E-]  Med. 
Hernia  in  tlie  epigastric  region, 
ep  i-ge'an  (-je'tin),  a.  Hot.  = 
epi  geo  us. 

ep'i-gee  (gp'T-je),  n.  [NL.  epi- 
gcum,  fr.  Gr.  kniyato kniyei- 
09,  upon  the  earth.  See  Ei*i- 
O/EA.]  =  perigee.  Obs. 
ep  i-gen'e-siat  (-j.-n'C-sIst),  u. 
Biol.  An  adherent  of  epigenesis, 
ep  i-ge-net'i  cal-ly  (-j  S-n  8  t'l- 
kr/l-I),  adr.  of  epigenetic. 
ep-ig'e-nist  (fp-Tj'c-nlst),  ti. 
Biol.  =  epigknesist.  Rare. 
ep  i-ge'um  (6  p'Y-j  e'w  m),  n. 
[NL.]  =  epigee.  Obs. 
ep'i-g!ot.;».  The  epiglottis.  Ohs. 
ep  i-glot-tid'e-an  (-gl  fi  t-T  d'<?- 
<7n).  a.  Anat.  Epiglottic, 
ep  i-glot  ti-dl'tls  (-g  1  5  t'T-d  V- 
tis ).  ep  i-glot  ti'tis  (-gl5t-T'tts), 
u.  jrNL.  See  epiglottis;  -itis.] 
Innammation  of  the  epiglottis, 
ep  i  glot/to-hy-oi'de  an.  a. 
Anat.  Pertaining  to  the  epi¬ 
glottis  and  hyoid  bone, 
ep-ig'na-thua  (gp-Yg'nd-thtfs), 
>/.  [NL.  ;  epi-  4-  Gr.  yvaOo 9 
jnw.J  Treat.  An  acardiac  mon¬ 
strosity  joined  to  the  twin  fetus 
at  the  mouth. 

ep  ig'o  nal  (-o-nrll),  a.  [epi-  4- 
Gr.  yovrj  that  which  generates.] 

1.  Aunt.  On  or  over  a  gonad. 

2.  Epigonous.  Rare. 
ep'i-gone  (Pp'T-gOn),  n.  1.  Bot. 

=  EPIGONIUM. 


2.  =  EPIGONUS,  2. 

Ep-ig'o-ni,  n.,  pi.  of  Epigonus. 
ep  l-go'ni-um  (ep^-gd'nY-iIm), 
n.  [NL.  ;  epi-  +  Gr.  yovr)  the 
seed.]  Bot.  a  =  calyptra.  b 
The  sack  inclosing  the  young 
sporangium  in  liverworts.  *c  The 
nucule  of  Chora.  Rare. 
ep'i-graf.  Epigraph.  Ref.  Sp. 
ep  i-gram  ma  ta'ri-an,  n.  An 
epigrammatist.  Obs. 
ep  1-gram-mat'i-cal-ly,  adv.  of 
EPIGRAMMATIC.  See  -LY. 

||  8  pi  gramme' (^pe'griim')*  ”• 

[F. T  Cookery.  A  ragout, 
ep'i-gram  mist,  n.  An  epigram¬ 
matist.  Obs. 

e-pig'ra-pher  (f-pTg'rd-f5r),  n. 
=  EPIGRAPHIST. 

ep  i-graph/’ic8  (gp'Y-graf'Iks), 
n.  Study  of  epigraphs, 
e-plg'ra-phiat  (f-pYg'ra-fYst),  n. 
See  -1st. 

ep  i-gua'nine,  n.  Also  -nln. 
[eni-  -f  guanine. j  Chem.  A  crys¬ 
talline  compound,  Cr.lLO.iNr,, 
found  in  human  urine.  It  is  a 
methyl  derivative  of  guanine, 
ep  i-hy'al  (Fp'Y-hT'dl),  a.  [epi- 
-f  Avoid.]  Anat.  ir  /.obi.  Per¬ 
taining  to  or  designating  an  ele¬ 
ment  of  the  hyoid  arch  between 
the  stvlohyaf  and  ceratohyal. 
In  man  it  is  represented  by  the 
stylohyoid  ligament.  In  many 
vertebrates  it  forms  a  distinct 
bone.  —  n.  An  epihyal  bone. 
ep'i-kle'Bis.  Var.  of  epiclesis. 


ep'i-ky,  n.  [Gr.  cmeiKeia.]  0.rf. 
F..  L).\  Equit}';  reasonableness. 

Obs. 

ep  i-la'brum,  n. ;  pi.  -labra 
(-brd).  [NL.  ;  epi-  -f-  labrum.) 
Zobl.  A  transverse  process  at  the 
side  of  the  labrum  of  certain 
myriapods. 

Epd-lach'naMflk'nd),*!.  [NL.; 
epi-  4-  Gr.  Aa\prj  soft  woolly 
h air.]  Zobl.  A  penus  of  lady¬ 
birds.  the  type  of  a  subdivision, 
Ep  i-lach'ni-dea( -nY-dez), whose 
members  differ  from  the  other 
Coccinellid®  in  feeding  on 
plants.  See  ladybird. 
ep'i-len-cy,  n.  [LL.  ejnleneia , 
epilempsia. J  Epilepsy.  Obs. 
ep  i-len 'tic,  a.  [OF.  epilentic, 
-t  ir  pie.]  Epileptic.  Obs. 
ep'i-le^y,  n.  [Gr.  kmXrivLov 
(sc.  pkXos  6ong)  of  the  vintage.] 
A  drinking  song.  Obs. 
ep'i-lep'ti-cal  (Pp'Y-k’p'tY-kdl), 
a.  Epileptic.  Rare. 
epd-lep'ti-form  (-tl-fdrm),  a. 
Epileptoid. 

ep  i-lep  to-gen'ic  (-t«%jPn'Ik), 
a.  Med.  Epileptogenous, 
epd-lep'toid,  //.  Med.  =  epi¬ 
leptic.  1. 

ep'i-log.  Epilogue.  Ref.  Sp. 
epd-lo  ga'tion  (?  p/Y-l  r»-g  5'- 
sn?7n),  n.  [LL.  epilogatio.]  A 
brief  summing  up  Obs. 
e-pU'o-gism  (P-pYl'6-jYz’m),  n. 
[Gr.  e nr Aoyi 07x09,  fr.  CTriAoyc- 


^ecrO  it  to  reckon  over.deliver  an 
epilogue.  See  epilogue.]  Com¬ 
putation,  esp.  if  excessive.  Obs. 
ep'i-lo  gis'tic  (f  j/Y-lC-jTs'tYk), 
a.  [Cf.  Gr.  kniXcyiaTiKOs  cal¬ 
culating.]  Of,  pert,  to,  or  like, 
epilogue. 

ep'i-logue,  r.  t.  To  epilogize. 
ep-il'o-guize  (fp-Yl'»*-gTz),  v.  t. 
If  1.  To  epilogize.  Oos. 
e-pi'lose  (e-ni'los),  a.  [e-  4- 
puose.]  Witnout  hair  ;  hnld. 

Ep  l-ma-chi'na  (-ma-kl'ne),  n. 
pi.  [NL.,  fr.  Epimachvs,  name 
of  the  genus,  fr.  Gr.  knipaxos 
equipped  for  battle.]  Zobl.  In 
some  classifications^!  subfamily 
of  birds  of  paradise.  See  bird 
of  paradise. 

e-pim'a-cus  (f-pYm'a-kMs),  n.  ; 
ni.  -ci  (-si).  Her.  An  imaginary 
beast  resembling  a  griffin, 
ep  i-man-dib'u-lar  (P  p'Y-m  a  n- 
aib'tl-ldr),  a.  [epi-  4-  h.  man- 
dibula  a  jaw.]  Zool.  Designat¬ 
ing  a  borie  of  the  lower  jaw  of 
some  vertebrates.  —  w.  An  epi- 
mandibular  hone, 
ep  i-ma  nik'i-on  (-md-nYk'Y- 
6n ),n.;  pi.  -nikia  {-a.).  [LGr. 
knipaviKia. ,  pi.;  Gr.  eni  on  4-  L. 
manica  sleeve.]  East.  Ch.  A 
hand  or  cuff  in  the  vestment  of 
bishops,  priests,  and  deacons, 
ep^-me'ra,  n.,  pi.  of  epim  fron. 
ep  i-me'rite  (cp'Y-me'rlt),  ». 
[epi-  4-  Gr.  fxepo 9  part.]  Zobl. 


An  anterior  deciduous  jirocess 

of  the  protomerite  of  gregarines, 
often  with  hooks  for  attaching 
the  animal  to  its  host.— ep'i-me- 
rit'ic  (-m£-rYt'Yk).  a. 
ep  i-me'rum  (-riim).  =  epime- 
ron. 

Ep  i-neph'e-lua  (-naf'P-lvR),  n. 
[NL.;  epi-  4- Gr.  vefcXri  cloud.] 
Zobl.  A  large  genus  of  marine 
serranoid  fisheB  of  warm  seas, 
containing  the  typical  groupers. 
II  E'pi  neuil'  (a'p^nfl'y’),  n. 
[F.]  A  Burgundy  wine  made  in 
the  vicinity  of  fipineuil. 
ep'i  neu'ral  (-nQ'rrtl),  a.  [ epi - 
-h  11  rural  A  Anat.  Arising  from 
the  neural  arch  of  a  vertebra.  — 
n.  A  spine  or  process  so  situated, 
ep  in-glette'  (en-'Yn-giet'),  n. 
[F.  eprnglette.]  Mil.  A  priming 
wire. 

ep  i-ni'cial  (rp'Y-nYsh'fYl),  a. 
[See  K1TMCI0N.]  =  epinician. 
ep  i-on'ic  (fp'Y-on'Yk),  n.  [Gr. 
knuovueos, «.]  Gr,  Pros.  Verse 
in  which  an  ionic  follows  an 
iambic  dipody.  —  ep/i  on'ic.  a. 
ep  i-o-nych'i-um  (-o-nYk'Y-um). 
\  nr.  of  EPONVCHIUM. 

ep  i-op'ti-con  (-8p'tY-k5n),  n. 
[NL.  See  epi-;  optic.]  Zobl. 
The  middle  one  of  the  three  gan¬ 
glionic  enlargements  on  the  op¬ 
tic  nerve  of  an  insect. 
Ep'i-or'nia  (-br'nla).  Zobl.  Syn. 
01  /Epyornis. 

epT-par'a-aite,  n.  [epi-  -\-para- 


sitt  }  . 

ep  i-pa8'tic  (Pp'Y-p&s'tYk),  a. 

\  [Gr.  kninao-Tos  sprinkled  over  ; 

j  cf.  F.  f/iijiastigve.)  Med.  Suit¬ 
able  to  be  used  as  a  dusting  pow¬ 
der.  —  n.  A  dusting  powder, 
cpi-pe-dom'e-try  (-pt-d5m'e- 
trl),  n.  [Gr.  kninebos  on  the 
ground,  level  4-  -mcri7/.l  Geom. 
The  mensuration  of  figures 
standing  on  the  same  base,  or  of 
plane  surfaces.  Obs. 
ep  i-pe-riph'er-al.  a.  [epi-  4-  pe¬ 
ripheral.)  Physiol.  Designating 
sensations  originating  upon  the 
external  surface  of  tne  body. 
Epiph.  Abbr.  Epiphany, 
e-piph'a-noua  (e-pYf'a-nua),  a 
[Gr.  knifyovif)^  manifest.]  Re- 
splendent:  bright.  Rare. 
ep  1-pha-ryn'ge-al  (Pp^-fd-rYn'- 
je'dl  ;  -fkriYn-je'dl),  a.  [epi-  4- 
pharyngeal.)  Zobl.  a  Of  or 
pertaining  to  the  epipliarynx. 
b  Pertaining  to  the  dorsaf  as¬ 
pect  of  the  pharynx  ;  upon  the 
pharynx ;apecif.,  pharyngobran- 
chial.  —  n.  A  phafyngobran- 
ehial  bone  or  cartilage, 
ep  i-phar'ynx,  n.  [epi-  4-;</mr- 
yn.r.]  Zobl.  A  median  lobe  or 
projection  beneath  the  labrum 
of  certain  insects. 

Ep  i-phe'gua  (-fe'gMs),  n.  [For 
earlier  epifagus  ;  Gr.  kni  on  4- 
L.  fagus  beech  :  because  para¬ 
sitic  on  roots  of  the  beech.]  Syn. 
of  Lkptamnium. 


food,  fo”ot ;  out,  oil  chair  ;  go  ;  sing,  irjk  ;  then,  thin  ;  nature,  verdure  (250) ;  K  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144) ;  boN  ;  yet ;  zh  =  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Gcroa. 

Full  explanations  of  Abbreviations,  Signs,  etc.,  Iminedlotcl.v  precede  the  Vocabulary. 
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©P'i-phe-nom'e-non  (6pyT-fe-n5m'e-n5n),  n.  ;  pi.  -nomen a 
{- no ).  [NL.  ;  epi-  -f-  phenomenon.']  1.  Ail  attendant  or 
secondary  phenomenon  ;  something  that  appears  in  con¬ 
nection  with  something  else  and  is  thought  of  as  only  in¬ 
directly  occasioned  by  the  latter. 

2.  Specif. :  a  Philos.  Consciousness  considered 
effect,  but  not  as  a  cause,  of  physical  processes. 

Such  metaphysical  questions  as  whether  the  brain  process  is 
the  sole  real  agency,  aiul  consciousness  a  mere  function,  or  con¬ 
sequence,  or  epiphenomenon.  G.  F.  Stout. 

b  Med.  A  symptom  or  sequel  of  a  disease  which  is  not  in¬ 
variably  manifested. 

ep  i  phlCB'dal  (-fle'dal)  )  a.  [ epi -  -f-  Gr.  <£Aoi<k  bark.]  Bot. 

epi  phlca'dic  (-fie'dTk)  j  Growing  upon  the  surface  of 
bark,  as  many  lichens. 

ep  iph'O-ra  (5p-Tf'o-ra),  «.  [L.,  fr.  Gr.  eni(j>opd,  fr.  em- 

<t>epeiv  to  bring  to  or  upon  ;  enC  -f-  to  bring.] 

1.  Med.  The  watery  eye  ;  a  disease  in  which  the  tears 
accumulate  in  the  eye,  and  trickle  over  the  cheek,  mainly 
on  account  of  excessive  secretion  or  obstruction  of  the 
lachrymal  passages. 

2.  Rhet.  =  epistrophe.  Obs.  or  R. 

ep'i  phragm  (Sp'T-fr5m),  n.  [Gr.  eni^paypa  covering,  fr. 
ini$pd<T(T€Lv  to  block  up.]  1.  Zool.  A  membranous  or 
calcareous  septum  with  which  many  inoperculate  gastro¬ 
pods  close  the  shell  aperture  in  hibernation  or  aestivation. 
2-  Bot.  A  membrane  closing  the  aperture  of  the  capsule 
in  certain  mosses  ;  also,  a  delicate  membrane  closing  the 
cuplike  sporophore  in  fungi  of  the  genus  Nidularia. 

Ep'i-phyl'lum  (-fTl'am),  n.  [NL.  ;  epi-  -f-  Gr.  <J>vAAop 
leaf.]  Bot.  A  genus  of  cacti  having  flattened,  jointed 
stems,  and  petals  united  in  a  tube.  The  flowers  are  very 
showy,  and  several  species  are  in  cultivation,  the  best 
known  bein^  the  crab  cactus  ( E .  tmncatum).  Also  [/.  c.], 
a  plant  of  this  genus. 

ep'l-phys'e-al  (-flz'e-ftl)  )  a.  Anat.  Ac  Zool.  Pert,  to,  or  hav- 

ep/l  phys'i-al  (-fTz'T-al)  (  ing  the  nature  of,  an  epiphysis, 
epiphyseal  cartilage,  Anat.,  specif.,  the  cartilage  uniting  an 
epiphysis  with  the  main  bone.  —  e.  fracture,  Surg .,  a  frac¬ 
ture  at  the  point  of  union  of  an  epiphysis. 

©p-iph'y-sis  (Sp-Tf'T-sTs),  n.  ;  pi.  -ses  (,-sez).  [NL.,  fr.  Gr. 

€7rt<j>vai?,  fr.  eni4>v*iv  to  grow  upon  ;  eni  upon  -j-  <f>veiv  to 
grow.]  Anat.  &  Zool .  a  A  part  or  process  of  a  bone 
which  ossifies  separately  and  subsequently  becomes  anky- 
losed  to  the  main  part  of  the  bone.  In  the  higher  verte¬ 
brates  the  ends  of  the  long  bones  of  the  limbs  are  formed 
in  this  way,  and  in  man  in  some  cases  do  not  unite  with  the 
diaphysis ,  or  shaft  of  the  bone,  until  about  the  twentieth 
year,  b  The  pineal  body  or  gland,  —  more  exactly  termed 
the  ||  ep-lph'y-Bifl  cer'e-bri  (sSr'e-brl).  c  In  sea  urchins,  a 
calcareous  piece  attached  to  each  half  of  the  alveoli  of  the 
jaws  and  articulated  with  the  rotula.  d  A  process  of  the 
tibia  of  certain  insects. 

ep  iph  y-si'tis  (Sp-If'T-si'tTs),  ».  [NL. ;  see  epiphysis  ; 
-ins.]  Med.  Inflammation  of  an  epiphysis. 

©p'i-phyte  (Sp'T-fit),  n.  [ epi-  -J-  -phyte :  cf.  F.  epiphyte.] 

1.  Bot.  A  plant  which  grows  upon  other 
plants  but  is  not  parasitic  upon  them,  deriv¬ 
ing  the  moisture  required  for  its  develop¬ 
ment  from  the  air;  an  air  plant.  Epiphytes 
of  temperate  regions  include  many  mosses, 
liverworts,  lichens,  and  algae.  In  the  trop- 
ics  numerous  ferns,  orchids,  bromeliads,  x 
etc.,  assume  this  habit. 

2.  Med.  A  vegetable  parasite  on  the  body. 


epi  phytic  (-fTt'Tk) 
ep  i-phytl  cal  (-T-k#l) 


Re- 


See 


.  Bot.  Pert,  to,  or 
having  the  nature  ^ 

of,  an  epiphyte.  —  epl-phyt'l-cal-Iy,  adv.  Epiphyte,'!.  An 
epl-plas'tron  (-plSs'trSn),  n.  ;  L.  pi.  -tra  Orchid  (Epi- 
(-trd).  [epi-  -f-  plastron.]  Anal.  One  of  dendrum  con- 
the  first  pair  of  lateral  bony  plates  in  the  ducea  * 
plastron  of  turtles.  Some  consider  them 
homologous  with  the  clavicles  of  other  vertebrates, 
epl-pleu'ra  (-ploo'rd  ;  243),  n.  ;  pi.  -r je  (-re).  [NL. 
epi- ;  pleuron.]  Zool.  a  In  fishes,  a  bony  spine  or  proc¬ 
ess  borne  on  a  vertebra  or  rib,  often  touching  the  skin 
near  the  lateral  line,  b  In  birds,  an  uncinate  process,  c 
A  part  of  the  outer  margin  of  the  elytra  of  beetles  when 
turned  down  on  the  side  of  the  thorax, 
epl-pleu'ral  (-ml),  a.  [epi-  -}-  pleural.]  Zool.  a  Per¬ 
taining  to,  or  in  the  region  of,  the  epipleurae.  b  Arising 
from,  or  attached  to,  a  rib.  —  n.  An  epipleural  spine  or 
bone  ;  an  epipleura. 
ep-lplo-cele  (6p-Tp'lo-sel),  n.  [epiploon  -{-  -cele.]  Surg. 
Hernia  containing  part  of  the  omentum. 


epl-plolc  (Sp'T-plo'Tk),  a.  Relating  to  the  epiploon, 
ep  lp'lo  on  (8p-Tp'lo-5n),  n.  ;  pi.  -loa  (-d).  [NL.,  fr.  Gr. 

errtn-Aoop.]  1.  Anat.  The  great  omentum.  See  omentum. 

2.  Zool.  The  fatty  tissue  in  an  insect’s  body. 
ep-ip'O-dite  (-o-dit),  n.  [See  epipodium.]  Zool.  A  branch 
of  the  basal  joint  of  the  protopodite  of  the  thoracic  limbs  of 
many  crustaceans.  It  often  extends  upward  into  the  gill 
chamber  and  serves  to  keep  the  gills  clean,  or  to  maintain 
a  circulation  of  water.  — ep-ip'O-dit'iC  (-dlt'Tk),  a. 
epl-po'di-um  (Sp'T-po'dT-dm),  n. ;  pi.  -dia  (-a).  [NL.  ; 
epi-  -f-  Gr.  ttovv,  7toS<k,  foot.]  1.  Bot.  The  apical  portion 
of  an  undifferentiated  leaf  axis,  or  phyllopodium.  It  be¬ 
comes  the  blade,  or  expanded  portion,  of  the  fully  devel¬ 
oped  leaf.  Cf.  hypopodium. 

2.  Zool.  In  certain  gastropods,  a  lateral  lobe  of  the  foot, 
sometimes  developed  into  a  broad  swimming  organ, 
ep  1  pre  cor'a  coid  (-pre-k5r'a-koid),  a.  [epi-  -j-  precora¬ 
coid.]  Zool.  Designating,  or  pert,  to,  a  cartilaginous  ele¬ 
ment  of  the  shoulder  girdle  of  some  turtles,  situated  at  the 
ventral  end  of  the  precoracoid.  —  ep  i  pre  cor'a-cold,  n. 
ep'ir-rhe'ma  (ep'T-re'md),  n.  [Gr.  enippgua  that  which  is 
said  afterwards.]  Old  Gr.  Comedy.  An  address  spoken 
by  the  coryplneus,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  parabasis,  usu¬ 
ally  commenting  freely  on  public  affairs  and  personages. 
—  ep'ir-rhe-mat'ic  (-re-mat'Tk),  a. 

ep  i-sce'nl  um  (Sp'T-se'ni-am),  n.  ;  pi.  -nia  (-nT-a).  [L., 

fr.  Gr.  eni<TKrjviov ;  eni  upon,  over  -f-  <TKr\vri  stage.  See 
scene.]  Gr.  Antiq.  A  part  of  a  theater  near  the  stage 
and  visible  to  the  audience.  It  h'snot  been  certainly  identified. 
It  was,  perhaps,  the  permanent  back  wall  of  the  stage,  which 
was  a  permanent  scene,  usually  of  architectural  character  ;  per¬ 
haps,  a  decorative  band  at  the  top  of  that  wall. 
e-pis'CO-pa-cy  (e-pTs'ko-pd-si),  n.  [See  episcopate.] 

1.  Government  of  the  church  by  bishops  ;  church  govern¬ 
ment  by  three  distinct  orders  of  ministers  —  bishops, 
priests,  and  deacons  —  ranking  as  named.  See  bishop,  2. 

2.  State  of  being  a  bishop ;  episcopal  rank. 

3.  =  episcopate.,  2  &  3. 

e-pis'CO-pal  (-pdl),  a .  [L.  episcopalis ,  fr.  episcopus:  cf. 

F.  episcopal.  See  bishop.]  1.  Of  or  pert,  to  bishops;  as, 
episcopal  vestments ;  vested  in  bishops ;  as,  episcopal  ju¬ 
risdiction  ;  governed  by  bishops ;  as,  an  episcopal  church. 
2.  [cap. ]  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church  (see  under  Protestant)  ;  Episcopalian. 

Episcopal  Church  in  Scotland,  the,  an  episcopal  church  which 
exists  in  Scotland  and  which  is  in  communion  with,  but 
distinct  from,  the  Church  of  England.  Its  bishops  are  di¬ 
rect  successors  of  the  prelates  consecrated  in  England  for 
the  Scottish  sees  in  1661,  the  Scottish  Protestant  episcopate 
of  the  16th  century  having  ^ecome  virtually  extinct  after 
episcopacv  was  abolished  by  the  First  Book  of  Discipline 
(adopted  by  the  Scottish  Parliament  of  1560)  and  by  the 
Second  Book  of  Discipline  (sanctioned  by  the  General  As¬ 
sembly  of  1581),  and  the  episcopate  restored  in  1610  having 
become  reduced  to  only  a  single  representative  at  the  time 
of  the  Restoration.  —  e.  ring.  =  Bishop’s  ring. 
e-pis  CO  pa'U-an  (-pa'Ji-dn),  a.  Pertaining  to  bishops,  or 
government  by  bishops  ;  episcopal ;  specif,  [cap.],  of  or 
relating  to  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church, 
e  pis  co-pa'Il  an,  n.  One  who  belongs  to  an  episcopal 
church,  or  adheres  to  the  episcopal  form  of  church  govern¬ 
ment  and  discipline  ;  specif,  [cap.],  in  the  United  States,  a 
member  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church. 
E-pis'co-pa'li-an-ism  (  Tz’m),  n.  The  doctrine  and  usages 
of  Episcopalians  ;  [/.  c.]  episcopacy. 
e-pis'CO-pal-ism  (e-pTs'ko-pdl-Tz’m),  n.  Eccl.  The  theory 
that  in  church  government  supreme  authority  resides  in  a 
body  of  bishops,  and  not  in  any  individual,  such  as  the 
Pope.  This  theory  was  rejected  by  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  at  the  Vatican  Council  (1869-70). 
e-pis'CO-pate  (-pat),  n.  [L.  episcopatus,  fr.  episcopus.  See 
bishop.]  1.  A  bishopric  ;  the  office  and  dignity  of  a  bishop. 

2.  The  collective  body  of  bishops. 

3.  The  period  or  term  of  a  bishop’s  office. 
e-pis'CO-pize  (-piz),  v.  t.  ;  -pized  (-pizd) ;  -piz'ing  (-pIz'Tng). 

1.  To  make  a  bishop  of  ;  also,  to  rule  over  as  a  bishop. 

2.  To  make  episcopalian. 
e-pis'CO-pize,  v.  i.  To  act  as  bishop. 

ep'i-Si'O-  (Sp'T-si'o-).  [Gr.  enitreiov  the  region  of  the 
pubes.]  A  combining  form  used  to  indicate  connection 
with  the  vulva. 

ep  i-si'o-plas  ty  (-plSs'tY),  n.  [episio-  -f-  -plasty.]  Surg. 
A  plastic  operation  upon  the  vulva. 

ep'i-si  or 'rha-phy  (-si-br'ri-fT),  n.  [ episio -  -f-  -rhaphy.] 

Surg.  The  operation  of  sewing  up  a  lacerated  perineum. 


ep  i  sko-tis'ter  (Sp'T-sko-tTs'ter),  ji.  [epi-  -f-  Gr.  oxoti£«i»7 
to  make  dark  -j-  -er.]  Optics.  A  disklike  apparatus  for  ad¬ 
mitting  light  into  a  darkened  room.  It  has  black  sectors 
which  may  be  adjusted  to  admit  more  or  less  light,  which 
is  diffused  by  rotation  of  the  apparatus, 
ep'i  sode  (Sp'T-sod),  n.  [Gr.  eneiao&iov  episode,  prop, 
neut.  of  erreiaoSios  coming  in  besides  ;  ini  into,  besides  -f- 
elcroSos  a  coming  in;  eis  into  -f-  0865  way;  cf.  Skr.  sad  to 
go  :  cf.  F.  episode.]  1.  Gr.  Drama.  The  part  of  a  tragedy 
between  two  choric  songs  (cf.  parodus,  stasimon,  kommos), 
in  general  equivalent  to  an  “  act  ”  of  a  modern  play.  Cf. 
PROLOGUS,  EXODUS. 

2.  A  separate  incident,  story,  or  action,  introduced  in 
narration  for  the  purpose  of  giving  a  greater  variety  to  the 
events  related  ;  an  incidental  narrative,  or  digression,  sepa¬ 
rable  from  the  main  subject,  but  naturally  arising  from  it. 

3.  A  prominent  occurrence  or  incidental  experience ;  as, 
an  episode  in  history,  or  in  one’s  life. 

4.  Music.  A  digressive  subdivision  in  a  musical  composi¬ 
tion,  introduced  for  the  purpose  of  greater  variety. 

Syn.  —  See  digression. 

ep  i-SOd'ic  (-sbd'ik)  )  a.  [Cf.  F .  episodique.  See  episode.] 
ep  1  sod'i-cal  (-T-kdl)  J  Of  or  pertaining  to  an  episode  ; 
casual;  adventitious.  —  ep  i-60(l'i  cal-ly,  adv. 

Such  a  figure  as  Jacob  Brattle,  purely  episodicul  though  it  be, 
is  an  excellent  English  portrait.  If.  James. 

ep  l-spas'llc  (-spSs'tlk),  a.  [Gr.  eni<rna<rTuc6<;,  fr.  emanav 
to  draw  to,  attract ;  em  upon,  to  -f-  and v  to  draw.]  Med. 
Causing  a  blister  or  producing  a  serous  discharge  by  excit¬ 
ing  inflammation.  —  ;i.  A  blistering  agent;  a  vesicatory, 
ep'i  spore  (Sp'T-spor),  n.  [epi-  -j-  spore.]  Bot.  a  =  exo¬ 
spore  b.  b  The  special  membrane  surroumling  the  mega- 
spore  in  heterosporous  fern  allies,  as  Marsilea. 
ep  1  Stax 'is  (-stSk'sTs),  n.  [NL.  ;  epi-  -j-  Gr.  o-rd£e iv  to 
drop.]  Med.  Bleeding  at  the  nose  ;  nosebleed, 
ep'i-ste'mo-iog'l-cal  (fp/T-ste/mo-15j'T-kdl),  a.  Pertaining 
to  epistemology.  —  ep  i  Ste'mo-log'i-cal-ly,  adv. 

The  epistemological  problem  ...  is  the  question  as  to  how  we 
transcend  the  subjective  in  our  knowledge.  Josiah  Royce. 

ep'i-Ste-mol'O-gy  (Sp'T-ste-mbl'o-jT),  n.  [Gr.  inuyTriy.7) 
knowledge  -logy.]  The  theory  or  science  of  the  method 
and  grounds  of  knowledge,  esp.  with  reference  to  its  limits 
and  validity.  —  ep'i  Ste  mol'O  gist  (-jTst),  n. 

That  systematic  reflection  concerning  knowledge  which  takes 
knowledge  itself  as  the  object  of  science,  the  science  we  call 
epistemoioyy.  James  Ward. 

6p  l  Ste-mon'lc  (  ste-mbn'Tk),  a.  [Gr.  eniarrip.oi'iK6s  ca¬ 
pable  of  knowledge.]  Of  the  nature  of,  or  relating  to, 
knowledge,  or  knowing  as  a  type  of  experience;  purely  in¬ 
tellectual  or  cognitive.  —  ep'i-ste-mon'i-cal  (-T-k#l),  a. 

The  human  spirit  exhibits  the  unity  of  its  nature  throughout 
its  experiences,  art^tic,  moral,  and  epistemonic.  Henry  Sturt. 
ep  1-Ster'num  (-stfir'ni/m),  n.  ;  pi.  -sterna  (-na).  [NL.; 
epi-  -J-  sternum.]  Zool.  1.  The  interclavicle.  The  term 
has  been  applied  to  other  sternal  elements,  as  the  prester¬ 
num  of  mammals,  and  the  epiplastron  of  turtles,  but  if 
used  of  turtles,  it  properly  belongs  to  the  entoplastron, 
which  is  homologous  with  the  interclavicle.  In  Amphibia 
it  usually  designates  the  extreme  anterior  median  carti¬ 
laginous  piece  of  the  sternum. 

2.  A  lateral  division  or  piece  of  a  somite  of  an  arthropod  ; 
specif.,  in  the  thoracic  somites  of  insects,  a  piece  above  the 
sternum  and  anterior  to  the  ejdmercn.  Cf.  pleuron. 
ep'i- 8 til' bite  (-stll'bit),  n.  [epi-  -f-  stilbite.]  Min.  A  zeo¬ 
lite  occurring  in  prismatic  crystals  or  spherical  or  granular 
forms,  usually  white.  It  is  a  hydrous  silicate  of  aluminium 
and  calcium.  Sp.  gr.,  2.25. 

e-pis'tlar  (e-pTs'ldr  ;  -tlar),  a.  Pert,  to  an  epistle  ;  specif. 

[usually  cap. J,  designating  the  Epistle  side  of  the  altar, 
e-pis'tle  (e-pls'T),  n.  [ME.  epistle ,  epistel ,  AS.  epistol , 
pistol ,  L.  epistola ,  fr.  Gr.  imoTokr)  anything  sent  by  a  mes¬ 
senger,  message,  letter,  fr.  eniarthheiv  to  send  to,  tell  by 
letter  or  message ;  eni  upon,  to  -f-  areWeiv  to  dispatch, 
send  :  cf.  OF.  epistle ,  epistre ,  F.  epitre.  See  stall.]  1.  A 
writing  directed  or  sent  to  a  person  or  persons ;  a  written 
communication  ;  a  letter  ;  —  applied  usually  to  formal,  di¬ 
dactic,  or  elegant  letters. 

A  madman’s  epistles  are  no  gospels.  Shak. 

2.  [Usually  cap.]  One  of  the  letters  in  the  New  Testament 
addressed  to  their  Christian  brethren  by  Apostles. 

3.  [Usually  cap.]  Eccl.  A  selection  appointed  to  be  read  or 
sung  in  the  Communion  service  of  liturgical  churches  after 
the  collect  or  collects  and  before  the  Gospel.  It  is  taken 
usually  from  the  Epistles  of  the  New  Testament,  but  in 
the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  in  many  instances  from 
the  Acts,  the  Revelation,  or  an  Old  Testament  prophet.  I11 


Ep'i-phi  ({•p'T-fT),  n.  Bib.  [After 

the  goddess  Apapt. ]  The  elev¬ 
enth  month  of  the  Egyptian 
Vague  year,  and  the  Alexan- 
dri.m  or  Egyptian  Julian  vear. 
ep  i-phloe'o-dal  (-fle'^-ddl),  ep'- 
1-phlas-od'ic  (-fl?-5d'Tk).  Vars. 

of  EPII'HLCKDAL,  E PIPH MEDIC, 
ep  i-phlce'um  (-fle'ilm),  n. 
[NL.;  epi-  +  Gr.  </>Aoio5  bark.] 
Bot.  Periderm.  Obs.  or  R. 
epT-pho-ne'ma  (-fo-ne'md)j  n. 
[L.,  fr.  Gr.  inafnoirq/jia,  fr.  ent- 
<t>u)i/elv  to  mention.]  Rhet.  An 
exclamatory  sentence,  or  strik¬ 
ing  reflection,  which  sums  up 
or  concludes  a  discourse  or  a  pas¬ 
sage.  Obs.  or  R.  —  ep  i-pho  ne- 
mat'i-cal  (-fb'nf-m&t'T-kt/l),  «. 
—  ep/i-pho/ne-mat'i-cal-ly,  adv. 
ep'i-nho-neme',  ep  i-phon'e-my. 
n.  Epiphonema.  Obs. 
ep'l-phrag'ma  (gp^-frUg^ma), 
n.  [NL.]  =  epiphragm. 
epT-phrag'mal  (-mal),  a.  Of 
or  pertaining  to  an  epiphragm. 
ep  1  phyl'line  (-f  T  l'l  n  ;  -I  n), 
ep  i-phyl'loua  (-us),  a.  Bot. 
Epigenous. 

e-piph'y-sa-ry  ($-pff't-sil-rT),  a. 
Epiphyseal. 

ep  i-phys  e-ol'y-Bi8  (-fTz'C-Sl'Y- 
sTs),  n.  [NL.  ;  epipfn/sis  +  -ly¬ 
sis.]  Med.  Separation  of  an 
epiphysis.  [epiphytic.  I 

ep  l-phyrtal  (Pp'T-lT'Wl), a.  =| 
ep'i-phyt  ism  (ep'T-fit'Iz’m),  n. 
See  -ism. 

epT-phy-tot'ic  (-fl-tbt'Ik),  a. 
[epi-  -f  Gr.  rfiVTov  plant  4-  -otic 
as  in  epizootic.]  Bot.  Epidemic 
among  plants,  as  certain  fun¬ 
gous  diseases.  [Epiphytic.  I 

ep'i-phy'touB  (Cp^-fl'tus),  a.| 


ep  i-pl'al,  a.  [epi-  +  pial.] 

Upon  the  pia  mater, 
ep  i-plank'ton,  n.  [epi-  + 
ftiajiKton.]  Zool.  That  portion 
of  the  plankton  occurring  from 
the  surface  of  the  sea  to  a  depth 
of  about  one  hundred  fathoms. 
—  ep'I-plank-ton'ic,  a. 
ep'l-plasm,  n.  [epi-  +  plasm.] 
Bot.  In  ascomycetous  fungi,  the 
protoplasmic  contents  of  the 
ascus  after  the  development  of 
the  spores.  De  Bnry.  —  ep'i- 
p'.as'mic  fPp/T-plflz'mIk),  a. 
ep  i-ple-ro'8i8  (Sp'Y-ple-rd'sYs), 
n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  eninhripioois  an 
overfilling.]  Med.  Excessive 
distention  ;  engorgement, 
ep  i-plex'is  (-pick 'sis),  n.  [L., 
reproof,  fr.  Gr.  eninKri^is,  fr. 
emn\r}aaeiv  to  strike  at,  re¬ 
prove.]  Rhet.  “An  elegant  kind 
of  upbraiding.”  Phillips.  — ep  - 
1-plec'tic  (-tTk),  a. 
ep-ip'lo-ce  (Pp-Ip'16-se),  n.  [L., 
connection,  fr.  Gr.  ^7ri7rAoK?j  a 
plaiting  together.]  Rhet. Climax, 
ep-ip'lo-i'tis  (Sp-Yp'li’s-T'tTsL  n. 
fNL.  ;  epiploon  4-  -if is.]  Med. 
Inflammation  of  the  epiploon, 
ep-ip'lo-pex  y  (-pg^sT),  71.  [See 
EiMi'LodN  ;  -pkx y .]  Surg.  Sur¬ 
gical  attachment  of  the  epiploon 
to  the  abdominal  wall, 
ep'i-po'dl-al  (<’p/Y-po/’dY-/U),  a. 
Anat.  tf  Zool.  Pert,  to  an  enipo- 
dium,  epipodiale,  or  epipoaite. 
ep  i-po  di  a'le  (-a'le),  n. ;  pi. 
-alia  (-a'lY-d).  [NL.;  epi- 4-  Gr. 
noSiov,  dim.  of  7rouv,  Trofioy, 
foot.]  Anat.  One  of  the  bones 
of  eitner  the  forearm  or  shank, 

,  the  epipodialia  being  the  radi¬ 


us,  ulna,  tibia,  and  fibula. 

ep-ip'o  llsm  (Pp-Yp'u-lTz’m), 

71.  LGr.  e7ri7roA^  a  surface  ;  ini 
-}-  neheiv  to  he.]  Optics.  Flu-  I 
orescence.  Rare.  —  ep'i-pol'ic  I 
(gp'Y-pSl'Yk),  a.  Rare. 
ep-ip'o-lize  (-liz),  v.  t.  Optics. 
To  make  epipolic  ;  to  produce 
by  fluorescence,  as  light.  R. 
ep'ip-ter'ic  (6p/Yp-tgr'Ik),  a. 
[epi-  -f  Gr.  nrepov  wing.  So 
called  because  above  the  wing 
of  the  sphenoid.]  Anat.  Desig¬ 
nating  a  small  Wormian  hone 
sometimes  present  in  the  human 
skull  between  the  parietal  and 
the  great  wing  of  tne  sphenoid. 
—  ;i.  An  epipteric  bone, 
ep-ip'ter-ous  (f  p-Yp'tgr-Tls),  a. 
[See  El’iPTEKiC.]  Bot.  Winged 
at  the  apex,  as  certain  seeds, 
ep  ip-ter'y-goid  (?p/Yp-t  r'Y- 
goia),  a.  [e/77-  4-  pterygoid.] 
Zool.  Above  or  upon  the  ptery¬ 
goid  ;  pert,  to  or  designating' a 
slender  bone  in  the  skull  of  most 
lizards  and  some  other  reptiles, 
extending  between  the  ptery¬ 
goid  and  the  parietal  or  anterior 
end  of  the  prootic  ;  —called  also 
coInmeRa  cranii.  —  n.  An  epip- 
tervgoid  bone  or  cartilage, 
ep  i-pu'bic  (gp/Y-pu'blk),  a. 
Zool.  Borne  on  the  pubis  ;  pert, 
to  or  designating  the  epi  pubis 
or  other  cartilage,  bone,  or  pair 
of  bones  attached  in  front  of  the 
pubis,  as  the  marsupial  bones  of 
marsupials  and  monotremes. 
epq-pu'bis,  71.;  pi.- bes  (  bez). 
[NL.  ;  epi-  4-  pubis.]  Zobl.  An 
unpaired  cartilage  or  bone  in 
front  of  the  pubis  in  some  am-  : 
phibians  and  other  vertebrates.  I 


ep  i-rhi'zouB  (gp'Y-rT'zus),  a. 

[c/n-  +  Gr.  pi£a  root.]  Bot. 
Growing  upon  a  root, 
e-pi  ro-gen'Ic.ep'i-rog'e-ny,  etc. 
Vara,  of  KPEIROGENIC,  etc. 
E-pi'rote  t  f-pT'rot  >.  E-pi'rot,  ». 
[L.  Epirotes,  It.  Gr.  ’H7reipu>- 
tt/s.]  One  of  the  people  of  an¬ 
cient  Epirus,  of  northwestern 
Greece,  conquered  by  the  Ro¬ 
mans  in  168  b.  <\ —  E-pi'rote, 
Ep  i-rot'ic  (gp'Y-rht'Yk),  a. 
epTr-rhe-ol'o  gy  (t’p'T-rP-51'fi- 
jY),  n.  (Gr.  emppoia,  enippori , 
afflux,  influx  4-  -logy.]  riant 
physiology  which  deals  with 
the  effects  of  external  stimuli 
on  living  plants.  (lbs. 

Epis..  Eplsc-  Abbr.  Episcopal, 
ep  i-aar'cine(i' p'Y-sar'sYn:  -sen), 
ep  i-sar  kine  (-kin  ;  -ken:  14), 
77.  Also  -cin.  -kin.  [epi-  -f  Gr. 
o-apf,  c'ap/cos,  flesh.]  Chem.  A 
crystalline  base  in  urine,  perh. 
identical  with  epiguanine. 
ep'i-scle'ral  (-skle'rdl),  a.  [epi- 
Gt.  owA rjpd<  hard.]  Anat. 
I'ponthesclerotic  coatot  theeye. 
ep  i-scle  ri'tis,  71.  [NL. ;  epi- 
+  sc/eritis.]  Med.  Inflamma¬ 
tion  of  the  sclera,  esp.  of  the 
superficial  layers. 
e-pis'co-pa-b!e(?-pY8'kfi-pd-h’l), 
a.  [See  episcopate.]  Eligi¬ 
ble  to  a  bishopric. 

E-pis'co-pal,  u.  An  Episcopa¬ 
lian.  Obs.  e.rr.  Collog.  [-ize.I 
E-plB  co-pa 'li-an-ize.  r.  t.  See| 
e-piB  co-pal 'i-ty  (f-pYs'kC-pfil'Y- 
tY),  n.  Episcopacy. 
e-pl*'co-pal-ly,  adv.  of  episco¬ 
pal. 

e-pis 'co-pant,  n.  [LL.  episco- 


pans,  p.  pr.l  A  bishop.  Obs. 
e-pia  co-pa 'ri-an,  a.  ^  71.  Epis¬ 
copal.  Obs. 

e-pis 'co-pate  (f-pYs'kA-pat),  v.  i. 
fir  t.  ILL.  episcopate.]  To  act  as 
a  bishop  ;  to  make  a  bishop  of. 
— e  pis  co-pa'tion  <  -pa'shtin),  71. 
e-pis'eo-pa-ture  (-pil-t^lr),  7i.  = 

episcopate,  2.  Rare. 
e-pis'co-pi-cide'  (A-pTs'kA-pY- 
sTd''),  7i.  [L.  episcopus  bishop  4- 
-cidc.]  The  killing  of  a  hisliop. 
e-pis  co-pi-za'tion(-pY-za'shwn), 
71.  Act  of  making  a  bishop.  R. 
e-pis'co-pol'a-try  (-phl'a-trY),  m. 
[L.  episcopus  bishop  4-  -latry.] 
Worship  of  bishops.  Rare. 
e-pisco-poph'a-gy  (-phf'd-jL), 
71.  (See  -PHAOiA.]  Tne  eating 
of  bishops.  Facetious. 
e  pia'co-py,  71.  [Gr.  eniaicon  a, 
fr.  en-i<T/co7ro?.]  Survey;  super¬ 
intendence  ;also,  episcopacy.  Obs. 
ep  i-Be  ma'si  es,  n.  pi.  [Gr.  eni- 
ag  1  avian,  pi.,  acclamations.] 
Acclamations.  Obs.  fir  R. 
ep  i  se  mat'ic,  a.  [epi-  se- 
111  a  tic.]  Zool.  Designating  dis¬ 
tinctive  markings,  serving  to  as¬ 
sist  individuals  of  the  same  spe¬ 
cies  in  recognizing  each  other, 
ep  i  sep'al-ous  ( •'•p/I-s5p'7i  1-tZs), 
a.  [epi-  4-  sepal.]  Bot.  Grow¬ 
ing  on  the  sepals  or  adnate  to 
them  ;  —  applied  to  stamens, 
ep'i-si  cle.  +  epicycle. 
ep  1-si  o-ste-no'8is.  n.  [NL.  ; 
episio-  stenosis.]  Med.  Ab¬ 
normal  narrowness  of  the  vulva, 
ep  i-si-ot'o-my  (5  p'Y-bI-A  t'A- 
mY),n.  [episio-  4-  -tomy.]  Surg. 
Incision  of  the  vulvar  orifice 
during  parturition, 
ep  l-skel'e-tal,  a.  [epi-  4-  skel¬ 


etal.]  Zobl.  Above  or  outside 
the  endoskeleton. 
ep'i-so  dal  (ep'Y-siFddl),  ep'i- 
so'di-al  (-sA'dl-dl),  a.  =  epi¬ 
sodic. 

ep  i-spa'di-a  (-spa'dY-a),  ep'l- 
spa'di-as  (-&s),  n.  [NL.;  e/71-  4- 
Gr.  anav  to  draw.]  Med.  A  de¬ 
formity  in  which  the  urethra 
opens  upon  the  top  of  the  penis, 
ep'i-sperm  (Sp'Y-spQrm),  n. 
[epi-  4-  Gr.  aneppa  seed.]  Bot. 
=  testa.  —  epi-sper'mic 
(-spOr'mlk),  a. 

ep?i-spo-ran'gi-um,  n.  [NL. ; 

epi-  4-  sporangium.]  Bot.  An 
indusium. 

ep  i-spo'rl-um  (-spA'rY-wm),  n.; 
L.  pf.  -ria  (-a).  [NL.]  Bot. 
=  epispore. 

ep-is'ta-sis  (?p-Ys'td-BYs),  n. 
[NL.,  fr.  Gr.  enitTTaau;  a  stop¬ 
ping,  scum.]  Med.  a  Suppression 
of  a  secretion  or  excretion,  b  A 
pellicle  on  the  surface  of  urine  ; 
—  opposed  to  sediment. 
ep-is'ta-ton  (-t5n),  n. ;  pi.  -tat a 
(-td).  [Gr.  eni  upon  4-  araro^ 
standing ;  cf.  eniaranji;  one 
who  stands  upon,  e<\)i<rra<T^ai 
to  stand  upon.]  Arch.  The  ma¬ 
sonry  resting  upon  a  colonnade, 
e-pis'tel.  d*  epistle. 
ep  i-ster'nal  (5p/Y-stur'ndl),  a. 
Of  or  pert,  to  the  episternum. 
ep  i-ster'nite  (-nit),  n.  [From 
episternum.]  Zobl.  One  of  the 
side  pieces  of  a  somite  of  an  in¬ 
sect  ;  a  pleurite  ;  specif.,  one  of 
the  upper  valves  of  an  oviposi¬ 
tor,  derived  from  these  piece*, 
e-pis'tle,  To  write  ;  to  tell  in 
a  letter.  Obs. 


ale,  senate,  cSre,  am,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofd ;  eve,  Svent,  end,  receit,  maker;  Ice,  Ill;  old,  Sbey,  orb,  5dd,  s&ft,  connect ; 

il  Foreign  Word.  f  Obsolete  Variant  of.  4-  combined  with.  =  equals. 


use,  unite,  urn,  up,  circus,  menu ; 
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EPOLLICATE 


the  churches  of  the  Anglican  Communion  it  is  read  as  a 
part  of  the  morning  service,  whether  the  Eucharist  is  sub¬ 
sequently  celebrated  or  not.  Cf.  gospel,  3. 

4.  Rom.  i£-  Civil  Law.  A  rescript  replying  to  a  magistrate. 
e-pla'Uer  (e-pls'ler  ;  -tier),  n.  A  writer  of  epistles,  or  of  an 
Epistle  of  the  New  Testament ;  also,  Eccl.,  the  ecclesiastic 
who  reads  the  Epistle  at  the  communion  service. 

Epistle  Side.  Eccl.  Of  an  altar,  the  side  from  which  the 
Epistle  is  read  ;  the  south  side,  or  right  side  to  a  person 
looking  from  the  nave  toward  the  chancel.  Cf.  Gospel  side. 
e  pis'to  la'rl-an  (e-pts'to-la'rt-an),  a.  Addicted  to,  or 
occupied  in,  writing  letters.  — n.  A  writer  of  letters, 
e  pis'to  la  ry  (e-pis'to-la-ri),  a.  [L.  epistolaris,  fr.  epis- 
lola :  cf.  E.  epistolairc.]  1.  Pertaining  to  epistles ;  suitable 
to  letters  and  correspondence  ;  as,  an  epistolary  style. 

2.  Contained  in  letters ;  carried  on  by  letters.  “  Episto¬ 
lary  correspondence.”  Addison. 

e-pls'to-la-ry,  n.  [LL.  epislolarium.]  Eccl.  A  service  book 
containing  the  Epistles.  See  epistle,  n.,  3. 

•-pis'to  let  (-let),  n.  A  little  epistle. 

d-pis  to  10  graph'ic  (-lo-gr5f'Ik),  a.  [Gr.  imoTohoypa- 
<f>uco$.]  Pertaining  to,  or  used  in,  writing  letters  ;  episto¬ 
lary;  —  applied  esp.  to  the  Egyptian  demotic  characters. 
6-pis'tO  ma  (e-pTs'to-md)  I  72.  [NL.  epistoma ;  epi-  -f- 
ep'l-Stome  (Sp'T-stom)  j  - stoma .]  Zool.  a  In  Crus¬ 
tacea,  the  region  between  the  antennae  and  the  mouth,  or 
a  plate  covering  it.  b  In  insects,  the  region  between  the 
labrum  and  epicranium,  or  the  plate  covering  it ;  clypeus. 
C  A  sheathlike  part  of  the  rostrum  of  certain  Diptera. 
d  A  liplike  organ  covering  the  mouth  in  certain  Polyzoa. 

©  pis'tro^phe  (e-pYs'tro-fe),  n.  [L.,  fr.  Gr.  ini(TTpo<f)fi  a 
turning  toward,  return,  fr.  inLOTpecfieiv  to  turn  toward  ;  ini 
upon,  to  -}-  arpe^eiv  to  turn.]  1.  Rhet.  Repetition  of  a 
word  or  phrase  at  the  end  of  successive  clauses  ;  e.  g., 44  Are 
they  Hebrews?  so  am  I.  Are  they  Israelites  ?  so  am  I  ” 
(2  Cor.  xi.  22).  Obs.  or  R. 

2.  Music.  A  phrase  or  section  repeated  at  the  end  of  the 
divisions  of  a  cyclic  composition  ;  a  refrain. 

3.  Plant  Physiol.  The  position  assumed  by  the  cliloroplasts 
upon  the  upper  and  under  faces  of  the  cell  walls,  upon  ex¬ 
posure  of  the  plant  to  diffuse  daylight.  Cf.  apostrophe,  4. 

op'd  Stroph'io  (Sp'Y-strSf'Tk),  a.  Pertaining  to  epistroplie. 
Epd  sty'lis  (-sti'lTs),  n.  [NL.  ;  epi-  -j-  Gr.  <7TvAo«a  pillar, 
support.]  Zool.  A  genus 
of  fixed  ciliate  infusorians 
related  to  Vorticella.  They 
grow  in  treelike  colonies 
arising  from  a  rigid 
branched  stem, 
ep'l-syl'lo  gism  (  sTi'o- 
jTz’m),  71.  [ epi -  -f-  syllo¬ 

gism .]  Logic.  A  syllogism 
one  (or  both)  of  whose 
premises  is  the  conclusion 
of  a  preceding  syllogism  or 
prosyllogism. 

ep'l-taph  (Sp'T-taf),  n.  [F.  epitaphe,  L.  epitaphium  a  fu¬ 
neral  oration,  fr.  Gr.  iniTajno;,  orig.  an  adj.,  over  or  at  a 
tomb  ;  ini  upon  -J-  rd tomb.]  1.  An  inscription  on  or 
at  a  tomb  or  a  grave  in  memory  or  commendation  of  the 
one  buried  there  ;  a  sepulchral  inscription. 

Hang  her  an  epitaph  upon  her  tomb.  Shah. 

2.  A  brief  writing  formed  as  if  to  be  inscribed  on  a  mon¬ 
ument,  as  that  concerning  Alexander  :  44  Sufficit  huic  tu¬ 
mulus,  cui  non  sufficeret  orbis  (This  mound  sufficeth  one 
whom  the  world  sufficed  not).” 
ep/i-taph'lc  (-tSf'Tk)  I  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to,  or  of  the 
ep/i-taph/i-cal  (-T-kal)  J  nature  of,  an  epitaph, 
ep-lt'a  sis  (Sp-Tt'd-sYs),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  en- trao-i?  a 
stretching,  fr.  imre.veiv  to  stretch  upon  or  over  ;  in.  upon 
-j-  reive iv  to  stretch.]  1.  That  part  of  a  play  which  de¬ 
velops  the  main  action  and  leads  on  to  the  catastrophe  ;  — 
opposed  to  protasis. 

2.  Music.  The  raising  in  pitch  of  the  voice  or  of  the  strings 
of  an  instrument ;  —  opposed  to  anesis. 

3.  Med.  The  period  of  violence  in  a  disease  ;  paroxysm, 
ep'i-tha  la'mi  um  (-lS'mt-Sm),  n.;  pi.  E.  -miums  (-wmz), 

L.  -mia  (-a).  [L.,  fr.  Gr.  imOaXdj  io~,  orig.  an  adj.,  nup¬ 

tial  ;  ini  upon,  at  -f-  Od Aa/xos  bride  chamber.]  A  nuptial 
song  or  poem  in  honor  or  praise  of  the  bride  and  bride¬ 
groom.  —  ep  i-tha-lam'ic  (Sp'T-thd-lSm'Tk),  a. 

The  kind  of  poem  which  was  called  epithalamium  .  .  .  sung 
when  the  bride  was  led  into  her  chamber.  B.  Jonson. 

©p'i-the'li-al  (-the'lT-al),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  epithelium, 
ep  i-the'li-O-  (Sp/T-the'lT-o).  A  combining  form  used  to 
indicate  connection  with,  or  relation  to,  epithelium. 
ep  i  the'li-oid  (-oid),  a.  [ epithelium  -{-  -oid.~\  Resembling 
epithelium  ;  as,  epithelioid  cells. 

ep^l-the  ll-o'ma  (-o'md),  n.  ;  L.  pi.  -omata  (-t d).  [NL. ; 
epithelium  -f-  -omaf]  Med.  A  malignant  growth  consisting 
mainly  of  epithelial  cells  ;  —  called  also  epithelial  cancer. 
ep'i-the  li  Oin'a-tOUS  (-5ni'a-tds  ;  -o'md-tiis),  a.  Med.  Per¬ 
taining  to,  or  of  the  nature  of,  an  epithelioma, 
ep'i-the'li-um  (-the'lT-wm),  n. ;  pi.  E.  -liums  (-wmz),  L. 


-lia  (-a).  [NL.  ;  epi-  -f-  Gr.  (h)\rj  nipple.]  1.  Biol.  A 
cellular  tissue  covering  a  free  surface  or  lining  a  tube  or 
cavity,  and  consisting  of  one  or  more  layers  of  cells  with 
scarcely  any  intercellular  substance,  so  that  the  cells  form 
a  practically  unbroken  sheet  or  membrane.  As  a  conse¬ 
quence  of  their  position,  it  is  largely  through  the  epithelial 
cells  that  an  animal  comes  into  relation  with  the  external 
world.  They  serve,  as  in  the  epidermis,  to  inclose  and  pro¬ 
tect  the  other  parts  of  the  body,  and  they  form  the  most 
essential  part  of  the  sense  organs.  Through  their  sub¬ 
stance,  and  largely  by  their  activity,  the  body  absorbs  its 
nutriment  and  excretes  its  waste  products,  and  they  are 
the  active  elements  of  glands  and  elaborate  the  secretions. 
Excepting  most  epithelium  of  the  reproductive  and  urinary 
organs,  which  is  mesoblastic,  the  epithelia  are  chiefly  of 
epiblastic  and  hypoblastic  origin  (see  germ  layer).  The 
lining  of  the  serous  cavities,  blood  and  lymph  vessels. etc., 
is,  however,  mesoblastic,  and  is  distinguished  as  endothe¬ 
lium.  Epithelia  are  classified  as  simple  and  stratified,  ac¬ 
cording  as  they  consist  of  one  or  more  layers  of  cells,  and 
further  as  cylindrical  or  columnar ,  cubical  .squamous,  etc., 
according  to  the  shape  of  the  individual  cells  (or  of  the  cells 
of  superficial  layers  111  stratified  epithelia).  Tessellated  or 
pavement  epithelium  consists  of  thin  fiat  cells  joined  by 
their  edges.  In  the  epithelium  of  the  bladder  and  ureters 
(called  transitional)  three  layers  may  usually  be  distin¬ 
guished,  the  superficial  one  consisting  of  flattened  or  cu¬ 
bical  cells.  In  ciliated  epithelia  the  exposed  surface  bears 
cilia  (see  cilia). 

2.  Bot.  Specif.,  the  delicate  epidermis  of  a  floral  leaf  or 
petal. 

ep'l-them  (5p'Y-th8m),  n.  [L.  epithema ,  Gr.  ini9epa,  fr.  in  1- 
riOevai  to  put  on.]  Med.  Any  external  topical  application 
to  the  body,  except  ointments  and  plasters,  as  a  poultice, 
ep  i-the'ma  (-the'ma)  )  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  €7u07jua  some- 
ep'i-theme  (-them)  J  thing  put  on,  fr.  inirtBivai  to  put 
on.]  1.  Bot.  A  group  of  cells  situated  beneath  the  tissue 
of  the  epidermis  and  constituting  an  internal  hydathode. 
They  are  found  commonly  in  the  leaves  of  Crassulaceae. 

2.  Zool.  An  excrescence  upon  the  beak  of  birds.  Rare. 
ep-ith'e-sis  (Bp-Tth'e-sTs),  72.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.imBeou;  a  putting 
on  ;  ini  upon  -f-  rtBevat  to  place.]  1.  Gram.  =  paragoge. 
2.  Med.  The  correction  of  deformed  limbs,  esp.  by  me¬ 
chanical  appliances,  as  splints, 
ep'i-thet  (Sp'T-thSt),  n.  [L.  epitheton,  Gr.  iniOerov,  fr.  ini- 
Oeros  added,  fr.  ininOevai  to  add  ;  i m  upon,  to  -j-  riOevai 
to  put,  place  :  cf.  F.  Spithete.  See  do.]  1.  An  adjective  ex¬ 
pressing  some  quality,  attribute,  or  relation  that  is  properly 
or  specially  appropriate  to  a  person  or  thing ;  as,  a  just 
man ;  a  verdant  lawn. 

2.  A  significant  name;  appellation. 

3.  Term  ;  phrase.  Obs.  44  Epithets  of  war.”  Shak. 
Syn.  —  Epithet,  adjective  are  often  used  interchange¬ 
ably.  More  properly  an  epithet  is  an  adjective  regarded 
as  fitly  or  aptly  describing  or  characterizing  its  noun;  as, 
“  [Homer’s]  constant  use  of  the  same  epithets  to  his  gods 
and  his  heroes ;  such  as  the  4  far-darting  Phoebus,’  the 
‘blue-eyed  Pallas,’  t lie  ‘swift-footed  Achilles’”  (Pope)', 
“  Every  ep ith et  [in  4  L’Allegro  *  and  ‘II  Penseroso ’]  is  a 
text  for  a  stanza  ”  (Macaulay).  See  name. 

epi-thet'ic  (-thSt'Tk)  (a.  [Gr.  indent >  added.]  Of, 
ep/l-thet'i-cal  (-T-kal)  J  pertaining  to,  or  abounding  with, 
epithets.  —  ep'i-thet'i-cal-ly,  adv. 

The  tribal  age  is  also  the  epithetir  age  of  language,  the  age 
when  epithets  are  coined  and  handed  down.  A.  H.  Sayce. 

ep-ith'e-ton  (fip-Tth'e-tbu),  n.  [L.,  fr.  Gr.  iniBenov.]  An 
attribute ;  an  epithet. 

ep'i-thy-met'ic  (8p/Y-thT-ragt'Tk)  1  a.  [Gr.imBvpqTCKo^,  fr. 
ep/i-thy  met'l-cal  (-m8t/T-kdl)  j  imOvixeiv  to  long  for, 
lust  after  ;  ini  -j-  Ovy-os  soul,  heart,  desire.]  Pertaining 
to  appetite  or  desire  ;  sensual.  Rare. 
e-pit'O-me  (e-pTt'6-me),  71.;  pi.  -omes  (-mez).  [L.,  fr.  Gr. 

imro  j-rj  a  surface  incision,  also,  an  abridgment,  fr.  errtrrf- 
pvctv  to  cut  into,  cut  short ;  ini  upon  -f-  Tcpvetv  to  cut.  See 
tome.]  1.  A  brief  or  curtailed  statement  of  the  contents 
of  a  topic  or  a  work  ;  an  abstract,  summary,  or  abridgment. 

[An]  epitome  of  the  contents  of  a  .  .  .  book.  Sydney  Smith 
2.  A,  compact  or  condensed  representation  of  anything. 

An  epitome  of  English  fashionable  life.  Carlyle. 
A  man  so  various  that  he  seemed  to  be 
Not  one,  but  all  mankind’s  epitome.  Dryden. 

Syn.  —  Synopsis,  syllabus,  brief.  See  compendium. 
ep  i-tom'ic  (Sp'T-tbm'Tk)  )  a.  Pertaining  to,  or  of  the  na- 
ep  i  tom'i-cal  (-T-kal)  1  ture  of,  an  epitome. 
e-pit'O-mist  (e-pTt'o-mTst),  n.  One  who  epitomizes. 
e-pit'O-mize  (-miz),u.  /.  ;-mized  (-inlzd) ;  -miz'ing  (-miz'Yng). 

1.  To  make  an  epitome  of ;  to  abridge  (a  writing  or  dis¬ 
course)  ;  hence,  to  describe  concisely  ;  to  summarize. 

2.  To  diminish  ;  curtail ;  as,  to  epitomize  words.  Obs. 
Syn.  — Summarize,  abstract,  compress,  contract. 

—  e-piPo  mi-za'tion  (-mT-za'slmn  ;  -ml-za'shau),  n.  — 
e-pit'o  miz  er  (-mi/'er),  n. 
e  pit'O-mize,  V.  i.  To  make  an  epitome, 
ep  i-ton'ic  (Sp'T-tSn'Tk),  a.  [Gr.  ini.rovos strained.]  Over¬ 
strained. 

ep^i  trich'i  um  (-trTk'T-wm),  n.  [NL.  ;  epi-  -f-  Gr.  0pi£, 
rpi\o<;,  hair.]  Anal.  An  outer  layer  of  the  epidermis  of 


the  fetus  of  many  mammals,  beneath  which  the  hair  de¬ 
velops.  It  mostly  disappears  before  birth.  —  epl-tricll'- 

1- al  (Sp'T-trTk'Y-al),  a. 

ep'I-trite  (Sp'T-trlt),  n.  [Gr.  inirpiros  containing  an  inte¬ 
ger  and  one  third  (i.  e.,  §,  or  in  the  ratio  of  4  to  3) ;  ev-ri  upon, 
over  Tpcro?  the  third  :  cf.  L.  epitritos.]  Gr.  &  Lat.  Rios. 
A  foot  consisting  of  three  long  syllables  and  one  short  syl¬ 
lable  ;  —  so  called  from  being  compounded  of  a  spondee 
(which  contains  4  times,  or  mora*)  with  an  iambus  or  a  tro¬ 
chee  (which  contains  3  times).  It  is  called  1st,  2d,  3d,  or  4th 
epitrite  according  as  the  short  syllable  stands  1st,  2d,  etc. 

ep  i  trit'ic  (-trlt'Ik),  a.  Pertaining  to,  characteristic  of, 
or  being,  an  epitrite;  as,  an  epitritic  rhythm,  one  having 
the  ratio  of  4  to  3  morae  between  thesis  and  arsis. 

ep  i-troch'le  a  (-trbk'le-d),  72.  [NL.  ;  epi-  -f  trochlea.^ 
Anat.  The  internal  condyle  at  the  distal  end  of  the  humerus. 
—  ep'l-troch'le-ar  (-dr),  a. 

ep  i  tro'choid  (Sp^-trS'koid)^.  [epi-  -f-  Gr.  rpo\o<;  wheel 
■4“  -oid.]  Geom.  A  kind  of  roulette.  See  epicycloid. — 
ep  i-tro-choi'dal  (-tro-koi'ddl),  a. 

ep' i-tym-pan'ic ( -tTm-pSn'Tk), a.  [epi- -f- tympan ic.]  Anat. 
&  Zool.  a  Above  the  tympauic  membrane  ;  as,  the  epitym- 
panic  recess,  or  attic  of  the  tympanum,  b  =  hyomandibu- 
lar.  —7i.  A  hyomandibulnr  bone. 

ep  i  zeux'is  (-zuk'sTs),  n.  [L.,  fr.  Gr.  ini£€v£i<;  a  fastening 
together,  repetition,  fr.  imfevyvvvai  to  fasten  to  or  on  ;  €7rt 
-f  fevyvvvai  to  join,  yoke.]  1.  Rhet.  Emphatic  repetition. 
2.  Gr.  ctr  Lat.  Pros.  The  joining  of  two  successive  Ionics 
a  minore  so  that  the  syllables  that  come  together  exchange 

quantities  :  thus,  - - |«w  -  becomes _ _  | - .  Cf. 

ANACLASIS. 

ep'i-zo'ic (Sp/T-zo'Tk), a.  [See  epi-;  zoon.]  1.  Zool.  Exter¬ 
nally  parasitic  ;  epizoan. 

2.  Bot.  Growing  upon  living  animals,  usually  parasitically, 
as  certain  fungi. 

ep'i-zo-ot'ic  (-zo-5t'Tk),  a.  [Cf.  F.  epizoblique.]  1.  Geol. 
Containing  fossil  remains.  Obs. 

2.  Of  the  nature  of  a  disease  which  attacks  many  animals 
at  the  same  time  ;  —  corresponding  to  epidemic  as  applied 
to  diseases  of  men. 

e^i-zoot'ic  (-z$-5t'Tk),  ep-'l-zo'd-ty  (-zo'o-tT),  n.  [F. 
epizootic.]  An  epizootic  disease,  esp.  an  influenza  among 
horses. 

ep'OCh  (8p'5k ;  e'p5k ;  277),  n.  [LL.  epocha,  Gr.  ino\rj 
check,  stop,  an  epoch  of  a  star,  a  historical  epoch,  fr.  ine- 
\(iv  to  hold  on,  check;  ini  upon  -f  to  have,  hold; 
akin  to  Skr.  sah  to  overpower,  Goth,  sigis  victory,  AS. 
sigor,  sige ,  G.  sieg.  See  scheme.]  1.  A  point  of  time, 
determined  by  some  significant  event,  with  reference  to 
which  dates  are  reckoned,  as  the  time  or  date  from  which 
the  various  eras  (see  era)  are  reckoned.  Noiv  Rare. 

2-  Hence,  any  event  or  time  of  an  event  marking  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  a  relatively  new  development ;  as,  Chaucer’s 
poetry  marks  an  epoch  in  English  literature. 

3.  A  fixed  or  definite  time ;  a  date ;  esp.,  one  marked  by 
significant  events. 

The  acquittal  of  the  bishops  was  not  the  only  event  which 
makes  the  30th  of  June,  16K8,  a  great  epoch  in  history.  Macaulay. 

4.  A stron.  An  instant  of  time  or  a  date  fixed  (arbitrarily 
or  by  some  astronomical  occurrence)  as  a  point  of  reference 
in  tabulating  the  elements  of  an  orbit  or  of  a  variable  star  ; 
also,  the  orbit  longitude  of  a  planet  at  that  date  (called 
longitude  o  f  the  epoch). 

5.  A  period  of  time  characterized  by  a  distinctive  develop¬ 
ment  or  by  a  memorable  series  of  events  ;  as,  the  epoch  of 
maritime  discovery,  or  of  the  Reformation. 

The  influence  of  Chaucer  continued  to  live  even  during  the 
dreary  interval  which  separates  from  one  another  two  important 
ejtochs  of ^  our  literary  history.  A.  W.  Ward. 

6.  A  minor  subdivision  of  geologic  time.  See  geology. 
Syn. —Epoch,  era,  age.  An  epoch  is  properly  the  start¬ 
ing  point  of  a  new  period,  esp.  as  marked  by  striking  or 
remarkable  changes  or  events ;  an  era  is  a  period  extending 
from  an  epoch  and  characterized  esp.  by  some  new  order  of 
things  ;  as,  “The  reading  of  this  book  was  an  epoch  in  my 
life,  one  of  the  turning  points  in  my  mental  history  ”  (./. 
S.  Mill) ;  the  Christian  era ,  the  dawn  of  a  new  era.  But 
epoch  and  era  are  frequently  used  with  little  distinction. 
Age  is  commonly  more  specific  and  definite  than  era :  it 
is  frequently  used  of  a  period  dominated  by  some  central 
figure  or  clearly  marked  feature  ;  as,  the  age  of  Pericles,  of 
Elizabeth,  the  Augustan  age,  the  golden  age,  the  stone  age. 

ep'och-al  (8p'<5k-al),  a.  Belonging  to,  characterizing,  or 
of  the  nature  of,  an  epoch.  44  Epochal  points.”  Shedd. 

ep'OCh  ism  (-Yz’m),  n.  Division  of  time  into  epochs. 

ep'ode  (8p'od),  72.  [L.  epodos,  Gr.  inipSos,  fr.  inu>8os,  adj., 

singing  to,  sung  or  said  after,  akin  to  inaSecv  to  sing  to ; 
ini  upon,  to  -j—  <X8av  to  sing:  cf.  F .  epode.  See  ode.] 
Anc.  Pros,  a  A  species  of  lyric  poem,  invented  by  Archi¬ 
lochus,  in  which  a  longer  verse  is  followed  by  a  shorter 
one  ;  as,  the  epodes  of  Horace.  It  does  not  include  the 
elegiac  distich,  b  The  after  song  ;  the  part  of  a  lyric  ode 
which  follows  the  strophe  and  antistrophe.  See  ode. 

ep-od'ic  (8p-5d'Tk),  a.  [Gr.  eVwSiKos.]  Pertaining  to,  or 
resembling,  an  epode.  See  ode. 


e-pia'to-lar,  a.  Epistolary.  Obs. 
e-piB'to-la-ri-ly  (P-pTs'to-ht-rT- 
lt),  adv.  of  epistolary. 
e-pifl'to-la-to-ry  (f-pYs'tn-la-tC- 
rl),  a.  Epistolary.  Archaic. 
epiBtole.  4*  epistle. 
e  pis  to-le'an  (P-pls/t6-leMn), 
>1.  A  writer  of  letters.  Rare. 
epiB'to-ler  (P-p  1  a't  o-l  5  r),  n. 
fCf.  F.  dpistolier. ]  1.  An  epis- 
tler  ;  also.  Rare,  an  epistolarvan. 
2.  Eccl.  A  book  containing  the 
liturgical  epistle.  Ohs. 
ep  iB-tol'lc  (gp'Ys-tOl'Yk),  ep^B- 
tol'i-cal  (-T-kal),  a.  [L.  epistoli- 
cus,  Gr.  errtaToAt/coT.]  Episto¬ 
lary.  [writer  of  letters.  i?.| 
e-p'iB'to-list  (P-pYs'tfi-lYst),  n.  A I 
e-pia'to-llze  (-lTz),  v.  i.  3r  t.  To 
write  letters.  —  e-piB'to-llz'a-ble 
(-llz/d-b’l),  a.  —  e-pis  to-11  za'- 
tion  (-lY-zil'sh/Yn  ;  -li-za'shun), 
n.  —  e  pis'to-liz  er  (-lTz^r),  n. 
e-pi B  to-log'ra-p her  (-Ittg'rd- 
fSr),  e-pis  to-log'ra-phist  ( -fYst), 
n.  A  writer  of  letters.  Rare. 
e-pifl'to-log'ra-phy  (-fY),  n.  [Gr. 
inicTohri  -f  -qraphy.]  Art  or 
practice  of  writing  epistles. 
e-pi8'to-mal  (P-pYs'to-mrtl),  ep'- 
i-sto^mi-an  (ep^-stO'mY-dn),  a. 
Of  or  pert,  to  an  epistoma. 


ep  i-stro'phe-al  (8  i>  t-s  t »  o'f  <*- 
rtl),  a.  a  Bot.  Epistrophic.  b 
Anat.  Of  or  pert,  to  the  epistro¬ 
pheus. 

ep/i-8tro/phe-u8  (-?2s),  n.  [NL., 
fr.  (Jr.  ini(TTpo<t>€v;;eni.  upon  + 
OTpe<f>€iv  to  turn.]  =  ax  is,  ver¬ 
tebra. 

ep-is'tro-phy  (Pp-Ys'trG-fY),  r». 
Bot.  a  Reversion  of  a  usually 
abnormal  form  to  the  normal. 
Rare,  b  =  epistrophf.. 
ep  i  sty'lar  (?p/T-stT'ldr),  a. 
Arch.  Pert,  to  an  epistyle;  as. 
epistylar  arcuation,  a  construc¬ 
tion  used  in  place  of  an  epistyle, 
ep '1-style  (ep'Y-stTl),  n.  [L.  epi- 
stylium,  Gr.  iniarvAiov  ;  em 
upon  -f  cttvAo?  column. J  Arch. 
=  architrave  a. 
ep/i-B3m/a-loe'phe  (-s  Y  n-'d-l  e'- 
fe),  71.  [I.Gr.  inLavva*OL<t>fl  :  see 
KIM-  ;  synalepha.]  Gr.  \  Lat. 
Pros,  a  The  elision  of  a  vowel 
at  the  end  of  a  verse  before  a 
vowel  beginning  the  next,  b  = 
syx.eresis. 

ep  i-syn'the-ton  (-sYn'th?-t8n), 
7i.  (NL.,  fr.  Gr.  inKrvvBerov, 
neut.,  compound.]  Gr.  3r  Lot. 
Pros.  A  meter  made  up  of  cola 


of  different  kinds  of  feet.  —  ep  - 

i-Byn-thet'ic  (-sYn-thSt'Yk),  a. 
epit.  Abbr.  Epitaph;  epitome, 
ep  i-tac'tic  (8  p'Y-t  ft  k't  Y  k),  a. 
[Gr.  e7riTcucro<?.]  Enjoined  ; 
prescribed.  Rare. 
ep'i-taf.  Epitaph.  Ref.  Sp. 
ep'i-taph,  v.  t.  Sc  i.  To  commem¬ 
orate  by  an  epitaph  ;  to  write 
epitaph’s.  —  ep'i-taplPer,  ep'i- 
taph'ist,  n.  Rare. 
ep  i-taph'i-al  (-taf'Y-dl)^  epT- 
taph'i-an  (-dn),  a.  [Gr.  inird- 
Epitaphic.  Rare. 
ep'i-taph-ize  (?p'Y-taf-Iz),  v.  t. 
To  write  an  epitaph  upon.  Rare. 
ep'i-taph-le88,  a.  See  -less. 
ep  i-tha-la'mi-al  (8p/Y-thd-la'- 
mY-rtl),  a.  =  epithalamic. 
ep  i  tha-la'mi-aat  (-ast),  n.  A 
composer  of  an  epithalamium. 
Rare.  [epithalamium.  I 

e  p  i  t  h  a-1  a'm  i-o  n  (-Cn),  n.  =  | 
ep  i-thal'a-mize  (e  p/Y-t  h  a  I'd- 
mTz),  r.  t.  ic  i.  To  make  the 
subject  of,  or  to  compose,  an  epi- 
thalamium.  Rare. 
ep'i-thal'a-my  (-mY),  n.  Epi¬ 
thalamium.  Obs. 
epd-thal'line,  a.  [epi-  upon  4- 
thalline,  a.]  Bot.  Situated  upon, 
or  growing  upon,  the  thallus  ; 


as,  epithalline  tubercles, 
ep  i-the'e  a  (8  p'T-th  e'k  a),  n. 
[NL  ;  epi-  -f  Gr.  Brjicq  a  case, 
box.]  Zool.  An  external  calca¬ 
reous  layer  investing  the  lower 
portion  of  the  theca  of  many  cor¬ 
als.  —  en  i-the'eal  (-kdl),  a.  — 
ep  i  the^ate  (  kat).  a. 
ep  i-the'ei-um  (-t  n  e'sh  Y -u  m  ; 
-sY-wm),  n. ;  pi.  -CIA  (-d).  [NL.] 
Bot.  The  surface  of  tne  spore 
case  in  certain  lichens  and 
fungi.  [lium.I 

ep  i-the'li-a.  n.,  pi.  of  kimthe-i 
epq-the'loid  (8p/Y-the'loid),  a. 
Anat.  Epithelioid, 
ep'i-thet.  v.  t.  To  describe  by 
an  epithet.  Rare. 
ep'i-thet-ize,  r.  t.  See-izE. 
epithite.  4  epithet. 
ep  i-thu-met'ic  (Pp'Y-thfl-m8t'- 
1k),  ep  i-thu-met'l-cal  (-Y-kdl), 
a.  Epithymetic.  Rare. 
ep'i-thyme  (rp'Y-tlm),  n.  [Gr. 
i-ri$vpLOv.  See  epi-;  thyme.] 
The  thyme  dodder, 
ep  i-ti-me'sifl  (-t  Y-m  e's  Y  s),  n. 
[Gr.  iniTtpqai.^  castigation, 
censure.]  Rhet.  =  epipi.exis. 
ep  i-tith'i-des  (-tYth'Y-dez).  n. 
[NL.,  tr.  Gr.  ininOivaito  place 
upon.  See  epithet.]  Arch.  A 


member  of  the  Greco-Roman 

(Classical)  entablature,  named 
by  Vitruvius,  III.  3;  prob.,  the 
cvmn  recta. 

e^pit'o-ma^or  (8-pYt'o-ma'tSr), 
n.  [LL.]  An  epitomist. 
e  pit'o  ma-to-ry  (-md-t<5-rY),  a. 
=  epitoMJC.  Rare. 
ep  i  to'ni  on  (ep'Y-to'nY-Cn),  71. 
[Gr.  incrov  ov.]  Anc.Gr.  Mustc. 
a  A  tuning  wrench  or  handle, 
b  A  pitch  pipe. 

epd-tra-che'li-on  (-t  r  d-k  e'l  Y- 
5n),  n.  [Gr.  iniTpaxr,\t.r,s  0n 
the  neck;  ini  upon  4-  rpa^T) A09 
neck.]  Eccl.  A  long  nut  row 
stole  worn  by  priests  of  the 
Eastern  Church, 
ep-it'ro-pe  (8p-Yt'ro-pe),  n.  [L., 
fr.  Gr.  inirponfi  reference,  arbi¬ 
tration,  fr.  inirpineiv  to  turn 
over,  yield.)  Rhet.  Concession 
or  permission,  esp.  ostensible 
only  or  ironical  in  nature:  as, 
e.  g.,  “  lie  that  is  unjust,  let  him 
he  unjust  still.”  Obs.  or  R. 
ep  i-tym'pa-num.  n.  [NL.]  The 
attic  of  the  tympanum, 
end  u'ral  (f  p'Y-Q'rdl),  a.  if  n. 
Epural. 

ep-ix'y-lous  (8  p-Y  k'B  Y-l  u  s),  a. 


[epi-  4-  Gr.  £vAop  wood.]  Grow¬ 
ing  on  wood,  as  certain  fungi. 
epTzo'a  (epTzo'd),  11.  pi. 
[NL.,  pi.  of  epizoon.]  a=  eoto- 
zoa .  b  [cay/.]  A  group  consisting 
of  the  fish  lice.— epd-zo'al  (-dl), 
a.  —  ep'i-zo'an  (-an ),  a.  n. 
ep  i-zo'dn  (-8n),  ;  j>l.  -zoa 

(-d).  [NL.  ;  epi-  4-  20071. J  Zool. 
An  external  parasite, 
e-pli'eate  (P-plI'kat),  a.  [e-  4- 
plirnte. 1  Not  plicate  or  plaited. 
8  plo  ve' (a'plwii'ya'),  a.  [F.] 
Her.  Displayed  ;  —  of  an  eagle. 

I  e  plu'ri-bus  u'num.  [L.]  (")ne 
out  of  many  ;  one  conij)o/«ed  of 
many ;  — the  motto  of  the  United 
States,  ns  being  one  government 
formed  by  uniting  many  states, 
ep'o-cha  (8  p't>-k  a),  n.  [LL.] 
An  epoch.  Archaic. 
ep'och-i8t.  71.  1.  An  ephectic 

philosopher.  Obs. 

2.  One  who  holds  that  the 
44  days  "  of  creation  were  epochs, 
or  long  periods  of  time, 
epocryte  4  hypocrite. 
e-pol'li-cate  (8-n51'1-kat),  a.  [ e - 
4-  L.  poller,  jtollicis,  a  thumb.] 
Zool.  a  Without  a  thumb,  b 
Without  a  hallux,  or  hind  toe  ; 
—  said  of  certain  birds. 


food,  foot;  out,  oil;  chair;  go;  sing,  igk;  trfeen,  thin;  nature,  verdure  (250) ;  K  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144) ;  boN  ;  yet;  zh  =  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Guide. 
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ep'O-nym  (Sp'o-nYm),  n.  [Cf.  F.  Sponyme .  See  epony¬ 
mous.]  1.  The  person,  real  or  mythical,  from  whom  a 
family,  race,  city,  or  nation  takes  its  name ;  as,  Hellen 
is  the  eponym  of  the  Hellenes  ;  an  eponymous  ancestor  or 
founder  ;  also,  the  name  of  such  a  person. 

2.  One  whose  name  is  so  prominently  connected  with  any¬ 
thing  as  to  be  a  figurative  designation  for  it. 

3.  Assyriology.  An  official  whose  name  was  used  in  chro¬ 
nology  to  designate  his  year  of  office. 

ep  0  nym'ic  (-nYm'Yk),  a.  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  serving  as, 
an  eponym;  eponymous;  as,  eponymic  myths, 
ep  on'y  mous  (Sp-5n'Y-m&s),  a.  [Or.  enun'vpos :  enC  upon, 
to  -j-  ovvfjia  for  bvopa  name.]  Giving  name  to  a  tribe, 
people,  country,  or  the  like. 

ep-on'y  my  (-ml),  n.  [Gr.  einovvp.Ca  a  surname  given  after 
some  person  or  thing.]  1.  Derivation  of  the  name  of  a 
race,  tribe,  etc.,  from  an  eponym. 

2.  Assyriology.  The  year  of  office  of  an  eponym. 
ep  0 -bph'O-ron  (ep/o-Sf'o-rbn),  n.  [NL. ;  epi-  -|-  Gr.  wov 
egg  -f-  </>epetp  to  bear.]  Anat.  A  rudimentary  organ  lying 
in  the  broad  ligament  of  the  uterus.  It  consists  of  a  num¬ 
ber  of  small  tubules  which  are  the  remains  of  the  tubules  of 
the  Wolffian  body  of  the  embryo.  They  open  into  a  larger 
tube,  a  remnant  of  the  upper  part  of  the  W olffian  duct.  The 
structure  is  homologous  witn  the  epididymis  of  the  male, 
ep'o-pee'  (Sp'o-pe7  ;  ep'o-pe')  )  n.  [F.  epopee ,  Gr.  Lo¬ 
op'd  pce'ia  (Sp'o-pe'yd)  )  iroua;  enos  song  -j-  noieiv 

to  make.  See  epos.]  An  epic  poem.  See  epic. 
ep'opt(Sp'Spt),  n.  [Gr.  e7ron-Ti7?.]  An  initiate  in  the  high¬ 
est  grade  of  the  Eleusinian  mysteries  (which  see)  ;  hence, 
one  instructed  in  a  secret  system. 

ep  op'tic  (Sp-5p'tYk),  a.  [Gr.  €7to7ttik<k.]  1.  Of  or  per¬ 
taining  to  an  epopt ;  mystic. 

2.  Cryst.  Pertaining  to  or  designating  the  interference 
figures  exhibited  by  idiophanous  crystals. 
ep'OS  (ep'5s),  n.  [L.,  fr.  Gr.  cttos.]  1.  See  epic. 

2.  A  series  of  events  of  epical  dignity  or  magnitude. 

3  Gr.  &  Lot.  Pros.  A  dactylic  hexameter. 

D  6'prou'vette'  (a'proo'vgt/),  n.  [F.]  1.  Gun.  An  appa¬ 

ratus  fortesting  the  strength  of  gunpowder.  Now  Rare. 
2.  Metal.  In  assaying,  a  small  spoon  for  fluxes, 
ep'si-lon  (8p'sY-lon),  n.  [Gr.  e  \f/iA6v  a  bare,  mere,  simple 
e.]  The  fifth  letter  (E,  e)  of  the  Greek  alphabet,  corre¬ 
sponding  to  the  English  short  e  (8). 

Ep'si-lon  Ly'ra  (ll're).  [NL.J  Astron .  A  well-known  mul¬ 
tiple  star,  whose  chief  components  are  two  double  stars 
forming  a  quadruple  system. 

ep'som-ite  (Sp'sMm-it),  n.  Min.  Native  Epsom  salt,  usu¬ 
ally  massive  or  in  crusts.  H.,  2. 0-2. 5.  Sp.  gr.,  1.75. 

Ep  som  salts  or  salt  (Sp'siim).  A  bitter  colorless  or 
white  crystalline  salt  (magnesium  sulphate  heptahydrate, 
MgSGj.THoO),  having  cathartic  qualities.  It  was  origi¬ 
nally  prepared  by  boiling  down  the  mineral  waters  at  Ep¬ 
som,  England  (whence  the  name),  afterwards  from  sea 
water,  but  now  chiefly  from  the  mineral  kieserite.  It  is 
used  in  medicine,  dyeing,  finishing  cotton  goods,  etc. 
ep-ll'lis  (Sp-u'lis),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  cttovAc?  a  gumboil; 
eni  upon  -f-  ouAagums.]  Med.  A  hard  tumor  of  the  gums, 
usually  developed  from  the  periosteum  of  the  jaw. 
ep'U-lo  (8p'u-lo),  7i.  ;  pi.  -lones  (-lo'nez).  [L.]  Rom.  Re- 
lig.  A  member  of* a  college  of  priests,  successively  3,  7, 
and  10  in  number  (hence  called  also  tresviH ,  septemviri ), 
who  had  charge  of  the  sacrificial  banquets.  They  were 
organized  in  196  b.  c.  and  were  counted,  along  with  the 
pontiffs,  augurs,  and  quindecemvirs,  as  one  of  the  four 
highest  colleges  of  the  priesthood. 

Ep' worth  League'  (8p'wftrth).  A  religious  organization 
of  Methodist  young  people,  founded  in  1889  at  Cleveland, 
Ohio,  and  taking  its  name  from  John  Wesley’s  birthplace, 
Epworth,  Lincolnshire,  England. 

©'qua  bil'i-ty  (e/kwa-bYl'i-tY ;  Sk'wri-),  n.  [L.  aequabili- 
tas ,  fr.  aequabilis.  See  equable.]  1.  Quality  or  condi¬ 
tion  of  being  equable  ;  evenness  or  uniformity ;  as,  equa¬ 
bility  of  temperature  ;  equability  of  mind. 

For  the  celestial  bodies,  the  equability  and  constancy  of  their 
motions  argue  them  ordained  by  wisdom.  Ray. 

2.  Equality.  Obs. 

e'aua-ble  (e'kwd-b’l;  8k'wd-;  277),  a.  [L.  aequabilis ,  fr. 
aequare  to  make  level  or  equal,  fr.  acquits  even,  equal. 
See  equal.]  1.  Uniform ;  even  ;  not  varying  or  chang¬ 
ing  ;  as,  an  equable  movement ;  an  equable  style. 

2.  Just ;  equitable.  Obs. 

3.  Free  from  extremes  or  from  harsh  changes  ;  even ; 
tranquil;  as,  an  equable  climate;  an  equable  temper. 

Syn.  —  Equable,  even,  uniform,  steady.  Equable  and 
even  are  often  interchangeable.  But  equable  frequently 
suggests  an  inherent  quality,  where  even  merely  states  a 
fact ;  as,  “  He  spake  of  love,  such  love  as  spirits  feel  in 
worlds  whose  course  is  equable  and  pure  ”  (  Wordsicorth) ; 
“  I  mean  to  .  .  .  support  with  an  even  temper,  and  without 
any  violent  transports  of  mind,  a  sudden  gust  of  prosper¬ 
ity  ”  ( Fielding 0 ;  “  There  is  no  repose,  nor  equable  move¬ 
ment,  in  it  [Carlyle’s  “  French  Revolution  ”  ]  ;  .  .  .  one 
labors  through  it  as  vessels  do  through  what  is  called  a 
short  sea.  ...  I  like  to  sail  before  the  wind  over  the  sur¬ 
face  of  ere??-rolling  eloquence,  like  that  of  Bacon  or  the 
Opium-eater”  ( E .  FitzGerald )  ;  cf.  an  equable  (or  even) 
temperature:  an  even  (not  equable)  voice,  trot.  Uniform 
emphasizes  absence  of  variation  of  any  sort,  esp.  with  ref¬ 
erence  to  an  implied  standard ;  steady,  regularity  and  lack 
of  deviation,  esp.  in  movement;  as,  a  uniform  temperature 
(implying  a  comparison  of  the  temperature  at  one  time  or 
place  with  that  at  another) ;  cf.  an  even  temperature 
(which  does  not  change),  an  equable  temperature  (which  is 


characterized  by  freedom  from  change) ;  a  steady  rain,  a 
steady  voice.  See  level,  equanimity. 
equable  convergence.  See  uniform  convergence. 
e'qual  (e'kwal),  a.  [L.  aequalis ,  fr.  aequus  even,  equal.] 

1.  Exactly  the  same  in  measure  or  amount,  however  re¬ 
garded  ;  alike  or  identical  in  magnitude,  quantity,  number, 
or  degree  ;  as,  equal  quantities  of  grain,  areas  of  land,  or 
periods  of  time  ;  persons  of  equal  stature. 

2.  Like  in  value,  quality,  status,  or  position  ;  neither  in¬ 
ferior  nor  superior  ;  equivalent ;  as,  commodities  of  equal 
worth  ;  persons  of  equal  merit ;  with  reference  to  natural 
right,  entitled  to  what  any  other  individual  is  cmtitled  to  ; 
having  or  deserving  the  same  treatment  or  privileges. 

All  men  are  created  equal.  Dec.  of  Jndejiendence. 
All  men  are  born  free  and  ei/ual,  and  have  certain  natural,  es¬ 
sential,  and  unalienable  rights.  Constitution  of  Massachusetts. 

3.  Characterized  by  justice  or  equity;  fair;  impartial. 
Archaic.  “  Are  not  my  ways  equal  f  ”  Ezek.  xviii.  29. 

Thee,  O  Jove,  no  equal  judge  I  deem.  Spenser. 

4.  Uniform  ;  even  ;  equable  ;  tranquil ;  as,  an  equal  mo¬ 
tion.  “  An  equal  temper.”  Dipden. 

6.  Level.  “  Th q  equal  plains  of  .  .  .  Sicily.”  Mrs.  Browning. 

6.  Evenly  balanced  or  proportioned  ;  as,  an  equal  mix¬ 
ture  ;  an  equal  battle. 

7.  Of  just  or  sufficient  proportion  ;  adequate;  commensu¬ 
rate  ;  hence,  having  competent  power,  abilities,  or  means  ; 
as,  he  is  not  equal  to  the  task. 

Whose  voice  an  equal  messenger 
Conveyed  thy  meaning  mild.  Emerson. 

3.  Of  like  interest  or  concern  ;  indifferent.  Now  Rare. 

They  who  are  not  disposed  to  receive  them  may  let  them  alone 
or  reject  them  ;  it  is  equal  to  me.  Cheyne. 

Syn.  —  Even,  equable,  uniform  ;  adequate,  proportionate, 
commensurate  ;  fair,  just,  equitable.  See  identical. 
equal  rhythm.  Anc.  Pros.  See  rhythm,  2b.  —  e.  temperament. 
Music.  See  temperament,  5.  —  e.  voices,  Music ,  voices  of 
the  same  kind,  —  all  male  or  all  female, 
e'qual,  n.  1.  One  not  inferior  or  superior  to  another ;  one 
having  the  same  or  a  similar  age,  rank,  station,  office,  tal¬ 
ents,  strength,  or  other  quality  or  condition  ;  an  equal 
quantity  or  number  ;  as,  “  If  equals  be  taken  from  equals 
the  remainders  are  equal.” 

Those  .  .  .  once  his  equals  envy  and  defame  him.  Addison. 
2.  State  of  being  equal ;  equality.  Obs.  or  Dial. 
e'qual,  v.  t. ;  e'qualkd  (e'kwald)  or  e'qualled  ;  equal¬ 
ing  or  e'qual-ling.  1.  To  make  equal  or  equal  to  ;  to 
equalize  ;  hence,  to  compare  or  regard  as  equals  ;  to  put 
on  equality.  A  rchaic. 

He  would  not  equal  the  mind  that  he  found  in  himself  to  the 
infinite  and  incomprehensible  Being.  Berkeley. 

2.  To  make  level  or  uniform.  Obs. 

3.  To  be  or  become  equal  to  ;  to  have  the  same  quantity, 
the  same  value,  the  same  degree  or  rank,  or  the  like,  with  ; 
to  be  commensurate  with. 

On  me  whose  all  not  equals  Edward’s  moiety.  Sliak. 

4.  To  make  equal  return  to ;  to  recompense  fully. 

Who  answered  all  her  cares,  and  equaled  all  her  love.  Dryden. 
e'qual,  v.  i.  To  be  equal. 

e-qual'i-ty  (e-kw51'T-ti),  n. ;  pi.  -ties  (-tiz).  [L.  aequali- 
tas ,  fr.  aequalis  equal.  See  equal.]  1.  Character  or 
condition  of  being  equal ;  specif.  :  a  Sameness  or  equiva¬ 
lence  in  number,  quantity,  measure,  or  degree  ;  as,  equality 
in  size,  b  Likeness  in  status,  quality,  etc. ;  as,  equality 
of  rights ;  often,  specif.,  social  or  political  equality. 

A  footing  of  equality  with  nobles.  Macaulay. 
C  Fairness  ;  justice  ;  equity  ;  impartiality,  d  Uniform¬ 
ity  ;  evenness  ;  equableness,  e  Adequacy  ;  sufficiency. 
2.  Symbolic  Logic.  Identity  ;  — in  symbolic  logic  the  sign 
=  usually  takes  the  place  of  the  copula  “  is.” 

The  sign  of  equality  here  indicates  absolute  identity  in  all  re¬ 
spects,  except  nomenclature,  of  two  logical  classes.  John  Venn. 
Equality  Clause.  That  clause  of  the  English  Railway 
Clauses  Consolidation  Act,  1845  (8  &  9  Viet.  c.  20,  sec.  90), 
which  provides  “that  the  power  of  vary  ing  tolls  should  not  be 
used  for  the  purpose  of  prejudicing  or  favoring  particular  parties, 
or  for  the  purpose  of  collusively  and  unfairly  creating  a  monopoly 
in  the  hands  of  the  company  or  of  particular  parties.” 
e'qual-i-za'tion  (e'kwal-T-za'shSn  ;  -i-za'shi/n),  n.  Act  of 
equalizing,  or  state  of  being  equalized, 
e'qual -ize  (e'kwftl-Iz),  v.  t.  ;  e'qual-ized  (-Izd) ;  e'qual- 
iz'ing  (-D/Yng).  1.  To  be  equal  to  ;  to  equal ;  match.  Obs. 
It  could  not  equalize  the  hundredth  part 
Of  what  her  eyes  have  kindled  in  my  heart.  Waller. 

2.  To  pronounce  equal ;  to  compare  os  equal.  Obs. 

Which  we  equalize ,  and  perhaps  would  willingly  prefer  to  the 

Iliad.  Orrery. 

3.  To  make  equal ;  to  cause  to  correspond,  or  be  like,  in 
amount  or  degree  as  compared ;  as,  to  equalize  accounts, 
burdens,  or  taxes. 

One  poor  moment  can  suffice 
To  equalize  the  lofty  and  the  low.  Wordsworth. 

No  system  of  instruction  will  completely  equalize  natural 
powers.  Whately. 

4-  To  make  level  or  even.  Obs. 

5.  To  make  uniform  or  constant ;  as,  to  equalize  the  mo¬ 
tion  of  a  machine. 

e'qual-lz'er  (-Iz'er),  n.  One  that  equalizes  ;  specif.  :  a  = 
equalizing  bar  a  b  A  device,  as  a  bar,  for  operating  two 
brakes,  esp.  a  pair  of  hub  brakes  for  an  automobile,  with 
equal  force.  C  Elec.  Any  device  for  equalizing  the  pull 
of  electromagnets ;  also,  a  conductor  of  low  resistance  join¬ 
ing  the  armature  ends  of  the  series  field  coils  of  dynamos 
connected  in  parallel. 

e'qual-lz  lng  (-iz'Ing),  p.  pr.  £  vb.  n.  of  equalize. 
equalizing  bar,  a  bar  to  equalize  pressure,  etc. ;  as :  a  A  bar  to 


which  the  whippletrees  of  a  vehicle,  etc.,  are  attached  to 
even  up  the  pull  of  the  draft  animals,  b  A  bar  connecting 


bb  Forms  of  Equalizing  Bars  for  Four  Horses. 
To  a  (the  main  ,Bar)  are  attached  b  b  (the  second¬ 
ary  Bars)  connected  with  the  four  Whippletrees. 

two  axle  springs  in  a  locomotive  car  or  truck  to  distribute 
the  weight  evenly  to  the  wheels,  c  Elec.  An  equalizer, 
equalizing  file.  See  file,  tool.  —  e.  gear,  Mach.^  an  epicy- 
cioidal  gear  used  on  steam  fire  engines  and  traction  engines 
to  enable  the  driving  wheels  to  rotate  at  different  veloc¬ 
ities  in  turning  a  corner. —  e.  pipe,  Ordnance ,  a  pipe  con¬ 
necting  the  recoil  cylinders  in  coast  artillery  carriages,  to 
equalize  the  amount  of  oil,  and  so  the  resistance,  in  each, 
e'qual  ly  (e'kwdl-Y),  adv.  In  an  equal  manner  or  degree  ; 
in  equal  shares  or  proportion ;  with  equal  and  impartial 
justice  ;  without  difference  ;  alike  ;  evenly  ;  justly ;  as, 
equally  taxed,  furnished,  etc. 
equally  pinnate.  Bot.  =  abruptly  pinnate. 
e'qua-nini'i-ty  (e'kwo-iiTm'i-tl),  n.  [L.  aequanimiias ,  fr. 
aequanimus:  ci.E.equanimite.  See  equanimous.]  1.  Im¬ 
partial  judgment ;  equity.  Obs. 

2  Evenness  of  mind  ;  that  calm  temper  or  firmness  of 
mind  which  is  not  easily  elated  or  depressed  ;  composure ; 
as,  to  bear  misfortunes  with  equanimity. 

Syn.  —  Evenness,  equability,  calmness,  serenity,  tran¬ 
quillity,  self-possession.  —  Equanimity,  composure.  Equa¬ 
nimity  is  a  settled  and  equable  temper  of  the  mind  ;  com¬ 
posure  commonly  implies  the  conquest  of  mental  agita¬ 
tion  or  disturbance  ;  as,  “  His  placidity  of  demeanor  .  .  . 
arose  from  true  equanimity ;  but  it  was  the  equanimity  of 
a  cold  disposition  rather  than  of  one  well  ordered  by  disci¬ 
pline  ”  ( Trollope ) ;  “  His  passion  tamed  and  all  at  his  con¬ 
trol,  how  perfect  the  composure  of  his  soul!”  ( Cowpei *). 
See  balance,  cool,  calm,  equable. 
e-quan'1-mous  (e-kwSn'Y-mws),  a.  [L.  aequanimus ,  aequa- 
nimis;  fr.  aequus  equal  -f-  animus  mind.]  1.  Of  an  even, 
composed  frame  of  mind  ;  of  a  steady  temper  ;  not  easily 
elated  or  depressed.  Rare. 

2.  Impartial.  Obs. 

—  e-quan'i-mous-Iy,  adv.  —  e-quan'i  mous  ness.  n. 
e'quant  (e'kw&nt),  n.  [L.  aequans ,  - antis ,  p.  pr.  of  aequare. 
See  equate.]  Ptolemaic  Astron.  A  circle  around  whose 
circumference  a  planet  or  the  center  of  an  epicycle  was  con¬ 
ceived  to  move  uniformly  ;  —  called  also  eccentric  equator. 
e  quate'  (e-kwat'),  v.  i. ;  e-quat'ed  (-kwat'Sd) ;  e-quat'ing 
(-kwat'Yug).  [L.  aequatus ,  p.  p.  of  aequare  to  make  level 
or  equal,  fr.  aequus  level,  equal.  See  equal.]  1.  To 
make  equal,  or  to  represent  as  equal  or  equivalent ;  as,  to 
equate  two  propositions  or  statements. 

Palgrave  gives  both  scrolle  and  scrowe  and  equates  both  to 
F[rench]  rolle.  Skeat  ( Etymol .  Diet.). 

2.  To  make  such  an  allowance  or  correction  in  as  will 
reduce  to  a  common  standard  of  comparison  ;  to  reduce  to 
mean  time  or  motion ;  as,  to  equate  lines  of  railroad  for 
grades  or  curves  ;  equated  distances. 

equating  for  curves,  Railroad  Engin .,  adding  a  specified 
amount  (as  half  a  mile  for  each  360  degrees  of  curvature) 
in  order  to  estimate  the  increased  amount  of  work  due  to 
curved  track,  as  a  basis  for  division  of  charges  between 
different  sections  of  a  through  route.  —  e.  for  grades.  Rail¬ 
road  Engin.,  adding  a  specified  amount  (as  one  mile  for 
each  20  feet  of  ascent)  in  order  to  estimate  the  increased 
amount  of  work  due  to  differences  of  level.  —  e.  motion, 
Mach.,  a  differential  gear  or  motion. 

e-qua'tion  (e-kwa'sh?m  ;  -zhihi ;  277),  n.  [L.  aequatio  an 
equalizing  :  cf.  F.  equation  equation.  See  equate.]  1.  Act 
or  process  of  making,  or  state  of  being,  equal  or  balanced  ; 
equality ;  equilibrium. 

Again  the  golden  day  resumed  its  right. 

And  ruled  in  just  equation  with  the  night.  Rowe. 
2  Specif.,  Econ .,  the  process  of  making  two  independent 
variables  equal  each  to  the  other,  as  in  the  equation  of  de¬ 
mand  and  supply ,  where  competition  within  the  limits  of 
an}^  given  market  adjusts  the  price  so  that  one  of  these 
things  is  equal  to  the  other. 

3.  Math.  An  expression  of  equality  between  two  magni¬ 
tudes  or  operations,  the  sign  =  being  placed  bet  ween  them  ; 
as,  a  binomial  equation  ;  a  quadratic  equation. 

4.  Astron.  a  A  quantity  applied  in  computing  the  mean 
place  or  other  element  of  a  celestial  body  ;  that  is,  any  of 
several  quantities  added  to,  or  taken  from,  its  position 
(calculated  on  the  hypothesis  of  uniform  motion),  in  order 
to  find  its  true  position  resulting  from  its  unequal  motion, 
b  The  process  of  applying  such  a  correction. 

6.  Logic,  a  Any  formal  expression  of  equality  or  of  the 
hypothetical  sameness  of  two  expressions. 

The  equation  ...  is  a  comparison  of  numerable  relations  in 
the  abstract,  and  therefore  corresponds  not  to  any  form  of  sin¬ 
gular  or  perceptive  judgment,  but  only  to  a  universal  judgment, 
and  more  especially  to  the  pure  hypothetical.  B.  Jiosanquet. 
b  Symbolic  Logic.  The  expression  of  a  proposition  or  of 
the  relation  between  propositions  in  form  analogous  to  an 
algebraic  equation. 

6  Chem.  An  expression  representing  a  chemical  reaction 
quantitatively  by  means  of  chemical  symbols,  the  formulae 
of  the  reacting  substances  being  placed  on  the  left,  and 
those  of  the  products  on  the  right,  of  the  sign  =  or  — >, 


Ep'o-moph'o-ruB  (gp'ij-mOf'fl- 
rus),  n.  [NL.  ;epi-  +  omo-  -I-  Gr. 
<bop6<;  bearing.]  Zo'bl.  A  genus 
of  African  fruit  batB  in  which 
the  males  have  large  distensible 
pharyngeal  air  6acs. 
ep  o-nych'i-um  (-n'fk'T-tlmL  n. 
[NL.  See  epi-;  onyx.]  Anat. 
The  thickened  layer  of  epitrich- 
ium  over  the  developing  finger 
or  toe  nail,  disappearing  before 
birth  except  over  the  base  of  the 
nail,  where  it  persists  as  a  nar¬ 
row  band  called  the  peHonyx. 
eponyme.  eponym. 
ep-on'y-mism  (ep-5n'Y  mYz’m), 
11.  =  EPONYM  Y.  [ONYM,  1.1 

ep-on'y-miat  (-mYst),  n.  =  ep-| 
ep-on'y-mize  (-mlz),  v.  t.  See 

-IZE. 

ep-on'y-mua  f-mus),  n.;  pi.  -mi 
(-ml).  [NL.]  =  EPONYM. 
E-po'peuB  (f-pO'pfis  ;  -pS-us),  n. 
[Gr.  E7T(u7t<uv.]  Gr.  Myth.  The 


king  of  Sicyon  with  whom  An- 
tiope  found  refuge. 
ep/o-p<»'an  (5  p'0-p  e'<Y  n),  a. 
[Gr  eiroTTOLOi  an  epic  poet.]  Be¬ 
fitting  an  epic  poet.  Rare. 
ep  o-poe'iBt,  n.  [Gr.  eiroiro ua 
epic  poetry,  fr.  ea-on-oios  an  epic 
poet  -f  -£.«?.]  An  epic  poet. 

||  ep-op'ta  (Pp-8p'td),».;  pi.  -t.e 
(-te).  [LL.]  An  epopt. 
ep-op'te8  (€p-5p'tez),  n.  [NL.] 

=  EPOPT. 

ep-op'tist  C-tYst),  77.  =  epopt. 
e-po'roae  (e-po'ros),  a.  [ e -  -f  L. 
porus  pore.]  Without  pores. 
e-pot9'.  v.  t.  [L.  e/iotare,  epota- 
t inn,  to  drink.]  To  drink  up.  Obs. 
—  ep/o-tx'tion^p/5-ta'sht<n),7<. 
e  pou  ven'ta-ble,  a.  [F.  epou- 
nnitnhlr  ,\  Terrifying.  Obs. 
epp.  Abhr.  Epistles, 
eppele,  epple.  +  apple. 

||  ep-pur*  si  mo've  !  (£p-p6or' 
se  md'va),  or  t  pur'  b!  muo'vel 


(a  poor'  se  mwo'va).  [It.]  And 
yet  it  does  move  1  —  an  exclama¬ 
tion  fictitiously  attributed  to 
Galileo  after  his  famous  recan¬ 
tation  of  the  Copernican  theory. 
|| 6  prl8'  (a'pre'),  masc.,  8  prise' 
(a'prez'),  /<?»».,  a.  Smitten  ; 
enamored  ;  captivated. 
E-pro'bos-cid'e-a,  n.  pi.  [NL. ;  e- 
-f-  ]‘ rob osc idea.]  Zool.  A  small 
suborder  of  Diptera  parasitic 
on  mammals,  birds,  and  honey¬ 
bees.  Bat  ticks  are  examples, 
e-pru'i-nose  ,  a.  [e-  4-  pruinoseJ] 
Not  pruinose  ;  free  from  frost. 
Ep'8om,  n.  Short  for  Epsom 
salts. 

Ep  ta-tre'tus  (gp'td-tre'ttZs),  n. 
[NL.,  irreg.  fr.  Gr.  en-ra  seven  + 
totjto?  perforated,  i.  e.  gills.] 
Zool.  A  genus  of  hagfishes,  in 
which  the  gill  pouches  (6  to  14 
in  number)  have  separate  exter¬ 
nal  openings.  It  constitutes  a 


family,  Ep  ta-tret'i-da  (-tri?t'Y- 
de).  Bdellostoiiia  is  a  synonym, 
ep'u-la-ry  (gp'fl-lfi-rY),  a.  [L. 
eitularis ,  fr.  epulum  a  feast.] 
Pertaining  to  feasting.  Rare. 
ep  u  la'tion  (-la'shun),  n.  [L. 
ejmlatio.]  Feasting.  Rare. 

e'pu-lis  ac-cum'be-re  di'vum 
(Cp^R-lYs).  [L.l  To  recline  at  the 
feast  of  tne  gods. 

Vergil  (sEneid,  i.  79). 
ep'u-lo'*  1b  (i?  ji'fl-1  5's  Y  s),  77. 
[NL.,  fr.  Gr.  e7rovAco<7C9,  fr. 
€7roi/Aov<r0ai  to  scar  over  or 
heal  ]  Med.  Cicatrization, 
ep'u-lot'ic  (-lfit'Yk),  a.  Also, 
Obs.,  ep'u-lot'i-cal.  [Gr.  eVou- 
Awrucov.]  Promoting  the  skin¬ 
ning  over  or  healing  of  sores  ; 
as.  an  epulotic  ointment.  —  n. 
An  epulotic  agent, 
e-pu'pil-late  (e-pQ'pYl-at),  a. 
[e-  4-  L.  pupilla  pupil.]  Zool. 
Having  no  pupil;— of  acolorspot 


with  no  central  dot,  or  ocellus, 
e^-u'ral  ( Cp-a'r«l),  a.  [epi-  4-  Gr. 
ovpa  tail.]  Anat.  Situated  on  the 
dorsal  side  of  the  tail.  —  n.  An 
epural  hone. 

ep'u-rate  (5  p'fl-r  a  t),  v.  t.  [F. 
epvrer .]  Rare.  To  purify.  —  ep'- 
u-ra'tion  (-ra'shttn),  n.  Rare. 

||  8pure'  (a'piir'),  n.  [F.]  Arch. 
A  full-size  draft  or  drawing,  as 
on  a  floor,  of  work  to  be  done. 

E  py-or'niB.  Var.  of  ,/Epyornis. 
ea.  Abbr.  Equal  ;  equivalent, 
e'qua-bl.  Equable.  Ref.  Sp. 
e'qua-ble-nesB.  n.  See  -ness. 
e'qua-biy,  adv. of  equable. 
equacion.  -cioun.  +  equation. 
e-auae'val  (t-k  w  e'v  a  1),  e'qui- 
ae'val  (e'k  w  I-e'v  d 4),  a.  [L. 
aequaevus ;  aequus  equal  4- 
aeruni  age.]  Of  equal  ag e.  Rare. 
e'qual,  adv.  Equally.  Obs. 
e'qual-a-ble  (e'kwdl-a-b’l),  a. 
See  -able. 


e'qual-a  qual  (e'kwdl-a  kwdl), 
a.  Alike.  Scot. 
e'qual-a  qual,  v.  i.  To  make 
things  equal.  Scot. 
e'quald.  Equaled.  Ref.  Sp. 
e'qual-ing,  e'qual-ling.  />.  pr.  tf 
vb.  ii.  of  equal.  —  equaling  file. 
See  file.  tool. 

e'qual  1st,  n.  One  who  holds 
that  the  persons  or  things  con¬ 
sidered  are  equal.  Rare. 
e-quall-ta'ri-an(e-kw61/l-ta'rY- 
dEn),  a.  Asserting  equality,  esp. 
of  men.  Rare.  —  n.  One  who 
advocates  equalizing.  Rare. 
e'qual-ness.  77.  See -ness. 
e-quan 'gu-lar  (e-kw&q'gfl-lar), 
a.  Equiangular.  Rare. 
e'q  u  a  n  t  (e'k  w  <7  n  t),  a.  [See 
equant,  ii . ]  .Istron.  Having 
equal  arcs  described  in  equal 
times.  Archaic. 
e-quat'a-ble  (f-kwat'a-b’l),  a. 
See  -able. 

e'quate,  a.  Equated.  Obs. 


ale,  senate,  efire,  ftm,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofa ;  eve,  6vent,  find,  recent,  maker;  ice,  111;  old,  6bey,  orb,  6dd,  s6ft,  connect ;  use,  unite,  urn,  up,  circus,  menU  ; 

U  Foreign  Word.  +  Obsolete  Variant  of.  4-  combined  with.  =  equals. 
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which  should  be  read  “  give,”  not  “  are  equal  to.”  To  in¬ 
dicate  that  the  reaction  is  reversible,  the  symbol  <=>  is 
substituted  for  the  equality  sign.  The  weights  of  each 
element  should  be  the  same  on  both  sides  of  the  equation, 
equation  of  achromaticity,  one  that  connects  or  establishes 
the  relation  between  the  elements  of  a  combination  of 
lenses,  rendering  it  achromatic.  —  e.  of  a  curve,  surface,  etc 
Math. x  an  equation  expressing  the  relation  between  the 
coordinates  for  every  point  of  the  curve,  surface,  etc.  —  e. 

of  continuity,  Math.,  the  hydrodynamic  equation  + 

dpv  dpw  .  .  dt  dx 

dy^  dz  —  where  t  is  time,  p  density,  x,  y,  z ,  rectangu¬ 
lar  coordinates,  and  u ,  v,  w,  corresponding  components  of 
velocity.  It  declares  that  if  there  be  no  sinks  nor  sources 
within  any  closed  surface,  the  change  in  the  amount  of 
fluid  contained  equals  the  flowthrough  the  surface.—  e.  of 
differences,  Math.,  an  equation  whose  roots  are  the  squared 
differences  of  roots  of  an  algebraic  equation.  —  e.  of  equi¬ 
noxes,  Astron .,  the  diff  erence  between  the  mean  and  appar¬ 
ent  places  of  the  equinoxes.  —  e.  of  life.  See  probable  life. 
—  e.  of  light.' lAsl ron.,  correction  to  a  planet’s  position  on 
account  of  the  motion  of  light.  —  e.  of  payments,  Arith .,  the 
process  of  finding  the  mean  time  of  payment  of  several 
sums  due  at  different  times.  —  e.  of  (or  to)  the  center  or  centre, 
a  Anc.  Astron.  Difference  between  true  alhl  mean  place  of 
center  of  epicycle,  b  Astron.  The  difference  between  the 
place  of  a  planet  as  supposed  to  move  uniformly  in  a  circle, 
and  its  place  as  moving  in  an  ellipse  ;  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  the  true  and  the  mean  anomaly.  —  e  of  time,  Astron ., 
the  difference  between  mean  solar  time  and  apparent  or 
true  solar  time.  —  equations  of  condition.  Math,  a  Equations 
formed  for  deducing  the  most  probable  values  of  certain 
quantities  from  others  on  which  they  depend,  when  diff  er¬ 
ent  sets  of  the  latter,  as  given  by  observation,  would  yield 
different  values  of  the  quantities  sought,  the  number  of 
equations  that  may  be  found  being  greater  than  the  number 
of  unknown  quantities,  b  Equations  declaring  the  exist¬ 
ence  of  certain  conditions  or  relations  that  hold  among  the 
magnitudes,  particularly  the  parameters,  appearing  in  an 
equation  or  equations,  c  Equations  expressing  observa¬ 
tions  as  taken  under  certain  conditions,  d  Equations  that 
state  the  effect,  on  the  motion  of  a  system,  of  rigid  con¬ 
nections  between  certain  parts.  —  equations  of  motion,  in 
dynamics,  differential  equations  that  connect  forces  and 
accelerations. 

e-qua'tion-al  (e-kwa'shSn-al ;  -zhwn-51),  a.  Pertaining  to, 
using,  or  involving,  equations.  — e-qua'tion  al  ly,  adv. 
equational  box.  =  equation  box.  —  e.  logic.  =  symbolic  logic. 
equation  box-  Spuming.  An  epicyclic  differential  gear¬ 
ing  used  in  bobbin-and-fly  frames  for  regulating  the  twist 
of  the  yarn.  There  are  several  varieties, 
equation  clock  or  watch.  A  timepiece  made  to  exhibit  the 
differences  between  mean  solar  and  apparent  solar  time, 
equation  price.  Econ.  The  price  reached  by  the  adjust¬ 
ing  action  of  competition  in  any  market  at  anytime,  or  in 
a  unit  of  time,  such  that  the  demand  and  supply  become 
equal  at  that  price  ;  —  so  called  by  Mill.  Called  temporary 
equilibrium  price  by  Marshall. 

e  qua'tor  (e-kwa't5i ),  n.  [L.  aequalor  one  who  equalizes  : 
cf.  F.  equateur  equator.  See  equate.]  1.  Geog.  An  im¬ 
aginary  great  circle  on  the  earth’s  surface,  everywhere 
equally  distant  from  the  two  poles,  and  dividing  the  earth's 
surface  into  the  northern  and  southern  hemispheres.  It 
is  the  line  from  which  latitudes  are  reckoned,  its  own  lat¬ 
itude  being  everywhere  0°. 

2.  Astron.  The  great  circle  of  the  celestial  sphere,  coinci¬ 
dent  with  the  plane  of  the  earth’s  equator; — so  called 
because  when  the  sun  is  crossing  it  day  and  night  are 
everywhere  of  equal  length  ;  hence  called  also  the  equi¬ 
noctial,  and  on  maps,  globes,  etc.,  the  equinoctial  line. 

3.  Geom.  The  circle,  on  a  surface  of  revolution,  that  bi¬ 
sects  its  meridians. 

4.  Any  circle  or  circular  band  dividing  the  surface  of  a 
body  into  two  equal  and  symmetrical  parts,  in  the  manner 
of  the  equator  of  a  sphere. 

equator  of  heat.  Meteor.  —  thermal  equator.  —  e.  of  the 
heavens.  =  EQUATOR,  ».,  2.  —  e.  of  the  sun  or  of  a  planet, 
Astron .,  the  great  circle  whose  plane  is  perpendicular  to 
its  axis  of  revolution. 

6  qua-to'ri-al  (e'kwd-to'rT-#l;  201),  a.  Of  or  pertaining 
to  the  equator  ;  as,  equatorial  climates  ;  also,  pertaining  to 
an  equatorial  instrument. 

equatorial  horizontal  parallax,  Astron.,  the  angle  at  the  cen¬ 
ter  of  a  celestial  body  subtended  by  the  earth's  equatorial 
radius. —  e.  plate,  Biol.,  in  mitosis,  the  group  of  chromo¬ 
somes  when  arranged  in  the  equatorial  plane  of  the  spindle, 
e'qua-to'rl-al,  sometimes ,  esp.  in  English  ivorks ,  e  qua- 
tO're-al  (-re-dl),  n.  Astron.  An  instrument  consisting  of  a 
telescope  so  mounted  as  to  have  two  axes  of  motion  at 
right  angles  to  each  other,  one  of  them  (the  polaxis)  par¬ 
allel  to  the  earth’s  axis,  and  each  carrying  a  graduated 
circle,  the  one  indicating  declination  ( declination  circle ), 
and  the  other  right  ascension,  or  the  hour  angle  (the  hour 
circle ) ;  so  that  the  telescope  may  be  directed,  even  isi  the 
daytime,  to  any  star  or  other  object  whose  right  ascension 
and  declination  are  known.  Motion  in  right  ascension  is 
generally  communicated  by  clockwork,  to  keep  the  object 
stationary  in  the  field  of  view.  Called  also  an  equatorial 
telescope.  In  the  ordinary  type,  sometimes  called  the  Ger¬ 
man  equatorial ,  the  declination  case  is  attached  to  the 
upper  end  of  the  polaxis,  which  overhangs  or  projects  be¬ 
yond  its  bearing.  In  the  English  equatorial  the  declina¬ 
tion  axis  is  attached  to  the  polaxis  between  the  bearings 
of  the  latter.  The  term  equatorial ,  or  equatorial  instru¬ 
ment,  is  sometimes  applied  to  any  astronomical  instru¬ 
ment  which  has  its  principal  axis  of  rotation  parallel  to 
the  axis  of  the  earth.  _ 

©  qua  to'ri  al  cou  d6'  (koo'da').  [F.  couile,  p.  p.  of  couder 
to  bend.J  A  type  of  equatorial  telescope  devised  by  Loewy 
of  Paris,  in  which  the  polar  and  declination  axes  form  the 
tube,  and  the  rays  from  the  object  jdass  suffer  reflection 
from  two  plane  mirrors,  the  eyepiece  being  stationary 
within  a  building,  while  the  instrument  itself  is  without, 
eq'uer  ry  (Sk'wcr-T  ;  e-kwSr'T  ;  277),  n.  ;  }>l.  -ries  (-Tz). 
[F.  ecurie  stable,  OF.  escuerie,  escnierie,  stable,  duties  of 
a  squire,  gathering  of  squires,  LL.  (assumed)  scutaria. 
The  English  word  has  been  influenced  by  L.  equus  horse. 
See  esquire,  squire.]  1.  A  large  stable  or  lodge  for 
horses.  Obs. 


2  An  officer  of  princes  or  nobles,  charged  with  the  care  of 
their  horses.  In  England  equerries  are  officers  of  the  royal 
household  in  the  department  of  the  Master  of  the  Horse. 

e  ques'tri-an  (e-kwgs'trl-an),  a.  [L.  equester,  fr.  eques 
horseman,  fr.  equus  horse.  See  equine.]  1.  Of  or  per¬ 
taining  to  horses  or  horsemen,  or  horsemanship  ;  as,  eques¬ 
trian  feats,  or  games. 

2.  Being  or  riding  on  horseback  ;  mounted  ;  as,  an  eques¬ 
trian  statue. 

An  equestrian  lady  appeared  upon  the  plains.  Spectator. 

3.  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  composed  of,  knights,  or  equites. 

e  ques'trl  an,  n.  One  who  rides  on  horseback ;  a  horse¬ 
man  ;  a  rider  ;  specif.,  an  equestrian  acrobat. 

equestrian  star.  Bot.  Any  species  of  Uippeastrum ,  esp. 
H.  equestre.  See  Hippeastrum. 

e-ques  tri  enne'  (e-kwes'tri-Sn'),  n.  [Formed  after  anal¬ 
ogy  of  the  French  language.]  A  female  equestrian;  a 
horsewoman. 

e'qui-  (e'kwT-).  [L.  aequus  equal.  See  equal.]  A  pre¬ 

fix,  meaning  having  equal,  equally. 

e  qul-an'gu  lar  (-aq'gfi-lar),  a.  [equi- -f- angular.]  Hav¬ 
ing  only  equal  angles  ;  as,  a  square  is  equiangular. 
equiangular  spiral,  a  plane  curve  that  cuts  all  its  radii  vec- 
tores  at  the  same  angle ;  —  called  also  logarithmic  spiral, 
from  its  polar  equation,  $  =  tan  a  log 


equlan  gu-lar'i-ty  (-Si^gti-lSr'T-tT),  n.  Factor  property 
of  being  equiangular. 

e  qul  an  har  monic  (-Sn'har-mbn'Tk),  a.  [equi — f-  an - 
harmonic.]  Math,  a  Having  the  same  auharmonic  ratio  ; 
projective,  b  Having  the  imaginary  cube  roots  of  — 1  as 
values  of  the  auharmonic  ratio,  one,  at  least,  of  the  four 
elements  being  imaginary, 
e'qui  bal'ance  (-bSl'ans),  n.  [equi — (-  balance.']  Equal 
weight ;  equiponderance. 

e  qui  bal'ance.  v.  t. ;  e/qui-bal'anced  (-3nst) ;  e'qui-bal'- 
anc-ing  (-an-sTng).  To  make  of  equal  weight ;  to  balance 
equally  ;  to  counterbalance  ;  equiponderate, 
e  qui  cres'cont  (-kres'ent),a.  [equi-  -f-  crescent.]  Math. 
Increasing  uniformly,  by  equal  increments,  or  at  the  same 
rate  ;  as,  an  equicresceut  variable. 

Eq'ul  d£©(Sk'wT-de),  n.pl.  [NL.,  fr.  L.  equus 
horse.]  Zo'ol.  A  family  of  peris.-odactyl 
ungulate  mammals,  consisting  of  the  single 
existing  genus  Equus  (which  includes  the 
horse,  asses,  and  zebras)  and  a  greater  or  less 
number  of  related  extinct  genera ;  the  horse 
family.  See  horse.  Its  existing  members 
are  sharply  distinguished  from  the  other  existing 
perissodacty  Is  (the  rhinoceroses  and  tapirs)  by 
their  comparatively  slender  and  agile  build,  hvp- 
sodont  grinding  teeth  with  the  grooves  between 
the  ridges  filled  with  cement,  the  fusion  of  the 
bones  of  the  forearm  and  shank  (with  a  reduc¬ 
tion  of  the  ulna  and  fibula),  and,  above  all,  in  the 
reduction  of  each  foot  to  a  single  functional  digit. 

They  walk  upon  the  tip  of  the  greatly  enlarged 
middle  digit  of  each  loot,  the  other  digits  being 
entirely  wanting  except  for  rudiments  (the  splint 
bones)  of  the  metupodials  of  the  second  and 
fourth.  The  genera  Hffracotherium  ( Lower  Eo¬ 
cene),  Protorohippus  (Middle  Eocene),  Mesohij)- 
pus  (Oligocene),  Miohippus ,  Dtswatipjius,  and 
Protohippus  (Miocene),  and  Pliohippus  (Plio¬ 
cene)  form  a  series  showing  the  descent  of  the 
modern  horses  from  smaller,  less  specialized, 
three-toed  and  four-toed  forms  ancestral  also  to 
the  tapirs  and  rhinoceroses. 

e  qui  dll'fer-ent  (e'kwT-dTf'er-ent),**.  [equi- 
-f-  different.]  Having  equal  differences ;  as, 
an  arithmetical  progression  is  equidfferenl. 
e  qul  distance  (-dis'tdns),  n.  [Cf.  F.  equi¬ 
distance.]  Equal  distance, 
e'qui-dls'tant  (-taut),  a.  [L.  aequidistans, 

-antis;  aequus  equal  -f-  distans  distant:  cf. 

F.  equidistant.]  Equally  distant.  —  e  qul- 
dia'tant-ly,  adv. 

e  qul  di  ur'nal  (-di-Gr'ndl),  a.  [ equi -  -f- 

diurnal.]  Pert,  to  the  time  of  equal  day  and 
night ;  — applied  to  the  equinoctial  line, 
e'qul-lorm  (e'kwT-fSrra)  I  o.  [L.  Digram  illustrating  Evo- 
e'qul-Ior'mal  (-for'mal)  j  aequi-  lution  of  the  Equid®,  or 
formis ;  aequus  equal  -f-  forma  ”  ~ 

form.  ]  Having  the  same  form ;  uni¬ 
form.  —e'qui-for'mi-ty(-mT-tT),  n. 

©  qul  graphic  (-gr5f'Tk),a.  [ equi - 
-f-  graphic.]  Representing  equal 
areas  by  equal  spaces  ;  as,  an  equi- 
graphic  map  ;  an  equigraphic  pro¬ 
jection. 

©'qui-lat'er  al  (-15t'er-dl),  a.  [L.  aequilateralis ;  aequus 
equal  -f-  talus,  later  is,  side  :  cf.  F.  equilateral.]  1.  a  Hav¬ 
ing  all  the  sides  equal ;  as,  an  equilateral  triangle  ;  an 
equilateral  polygon.  See  triangle,  Illust.  b  Having  the 
two  sides  equal,  as  a  surface  divisible  by  a  longitudinal 
median  line  into  two  halves  of  the  same  form. 

2.  Specif. :  Zo‘61.  Designating  a  bivalve  shell  in  which  a 
transverse  line  drawn  througli  the  apex  of  the  umbo  divides 
the  valve  into  two  equal  and  symmetrical  parts, 
equilateral  arch.  See  pointed  arch,  and  arch,  Illust.  (6). 
—  e.  hyperbola,  Geom.,  one  with  its  asymptotes  at  right 
angles,  and  consequently  congruent  w  ith  its  conjugate. 

©  qul  lat'er  al,  n.  A  side  exactly  corresponding,  or  equal, 
to  others ;  also,  a  figure  of  equal  sides. 
e-qulTl-brant  (e-kwTl'T -brant),  n.  [  See  equilibrate.  ] 
Physics.  Any  force  or  system  of  forces  which  is  capable  of 
balancing  a  given  force  or  system  of  forces. 

©  qui-ll'brat©  (e'kwT-lI'brat),  v.  t. ;  -li'brat-ed  (-brat-Sd); 
-li'brat-ing  (-brat-Tng).  [L.  aequil 'ibr a tus  in  equilibrium  ; 
aequus  equal  -|-  libra  balance.  See  equilibrium.]  1.  To 
balance,  as  two  scales,  sides,  or  ends ;  to  keep  even  with 
equal  weight  on  each  side ;  to  keep  in  equipoise ;  as,  to 
equilibrate  weights. 

An  equilibrated  system  of  faith6.  J.  Martineau. 


Horse  Family.  ‘a  Lower 
Fore  Leg  and  Foot  ;  b 
Lower  Hind  Leg  and 
Foot  ;  1  Hi/racotherium, 
Lower  Eocene;  2  Proto¬ 
col)  ijtpus,  M  idd  I  <•  Eocene; 
8  Mesohipj>us,  Oligocene; 

4  Protohippus,  Miocene; 

5  Equus,  Pliocene  to  Re¬ 
cent. 


2.  To  be  balanced  with ;  to  counterbalance ;  as,  one  weight 
equilibrates  another. 

©  qul  li'brate  (e'kwT-li'brat),  v.  i.  To  be  in  equipoise. 

©  qui-Ii-bra'tion  (-li-bra'sliun),  n.  Act  of  keepiug  a  bal¬ 
ance,  or  state  of  being  balanced  ;  equipoise. 

In  .  .  .  running,  leaping,  and  dancing,  nature’s  luws  of  equi¬ 
libration  are  observed.  J.  Denham. 

©  qul  li'bra  tor  (-li'bra-ter),  n.  Any  of  various  devices  for 
maintaining  or  restoring  equilibrium,  as  in  a  flying  ma¬ 
chine,  or  between  the  local  and  line  currents  in  a  photo¬ 
telegraphic  apparatus. 

©  qul  li'bra  to  ry  (-li'bra-t$-rT),  a.  Serving  to  cause  or 
maintain  equilibrium. 

e  qul-lib'rl  al  (-lTb'rT-ol),  a.  Of  or  pert,  to  equilibration, 
e-quil'i  brist  (e-kwTl'T-brtst ;  277),  n.  [Cf.  F.  equilibrist e.] 
One  who  balances  himself  in  unnatural  positions  and  haz¬ 
ardous  movements ;  a  balancer. 

When  the  equilibrist  balances  a  rod  upon  his  finger.  Stewart. 

e'qui  lib'ri-stat  (e'kwi-llb'rl-stat),  n.  [equilibrium  -f-  Or. 
(TraTos  standing  still.]  An  instrument,  consisting  essen¬ 
tially  of  a  (j  tube  with  capillary  ends,  for  determining  if  a 
railroad  car  is,  or  is  not,  in  a  state  of  equilibrium  when 
rouuding  a  curve,  and  for  measuring  the  amount  of  devia¬ 
tion,  if  any,  from  such  a  state.  W.  M.  Camp. 

e-quil  1  brls'tic  (e-kwIl'I-brTs'tTk),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to 
an  equilibrist. 

©  qui-lib'ri  um  (e'kwT-lTb'rT-Mm),  n.  ;  pi.  E.  -ums  (-iimz), 
L.  -ria  (-a).  [L.  aequilibrium , 
fr.  acquit ibris  in  equilibrium, 
level  ;  aequus  equal  -f-  libra 
balance.  See  equal;  librate.] 

1.  Phys.  Science.  A  state  of 
balance  between  opposing 
forces  or  actions,  either  static , 
as  in  the  case  of  a  body  acted 
on  by  forces  whose  resultant  is 
zero,  or  dynamic,  as  in  a  reversible  chemical  reaction  when 
the  velocities  in  both  directions  are  equal.  The  equilibrium 
of  a  body  is  said  to  be  stable ,  if,  on  being  slightly  displaced, 
it  tends  to  return  to  its  original  position ;  unstable,  if  it 
tends  to  move  farther  from  that  position ;  and  neutral  or  in¬ 
different,  if  it  remains  in  equilibrium  after  displacement. 

2.  Hence,  a  state  of  balance,  or  even  adjustment,  between 
opposing  forces,  influences,  interests,  etc.,  of  any  kind ; 
balance  ;  as,  the  political  equilibrium  of  Europe. 

3.  A  state  of  indecision  or  doubt  due  to  the  balancing  of 
motives  or  reasons  ;  mental  neutrality  ;  suspense. 

4.  Econ.  A  condition  in  which  opposing  economic  forces, 
as  of  desire  and  effort,  are  exactly  balanced.  The  equilib¬ 
rium  is  called  stable  when  there  is  a  tendency  to  return  to 
it  upon  any  slight  departure  from  it.  Often  confused  with 
equation  (which  see),  which  implies  an  equality  of  quanti¬ 
ties  instead  of  a  balance  of  forces. 

Syn.—  See  balance. 

equilibrium  of  demand  and  supply,  Econ .,  equilibrium  between 
the  forces  affecting  demand  and  supply  ;  —  a  phrase  used 
for  brevity  by  Marshall. 

equilibrium  valve.  Mech.  a  =  balance  valve,  b  A 
valve  for  permitting  air,  steam,  water,  etc.,  to  pass  into 
or  out  of  a  chamber  so  as  to  establish  or  maintain  equal 
pressure  within  and  without, 
e'qui  mo'lar  (e'kwT-mo'ldr),  a.  Chem.  Equimolecular. 
e'qui-mo  lec'U-lar  (-mo-lSk'u-ldr),  a.' [equi-  molecular.] 
Chem.  Denoting  the  presence  of  quantities  of  substances 
proportional  to  their  molecular  weights. 

©'qul  mo-men'tal  (-mo-mgn'tdl),  a.  [equi-  -j-  momental.] 
Mech.  Having  equal  moments  of  inertia, 
equimomental  cone  (of  a  given  rigid  body),  a  conical  surface 
that  has  any  given  vertex,  and  is  described  by  a  straight  line 
which  moves  in  such  maimer  that  the  moment  of  inertia  of 
the  given  rigid  body  about  the  line  is  in  all  its  positions  the 
same.-e.  ellipsoid,  Math.,  one  whose  moment  of  inertia 
about  any  axis  equals  that  of  a  given  body, 
e'qui  mul'tl-pIe(-mul'tT-p’l),  a.  [equi- -{-multiple.]  Mul¬ 
tiplied  by  the  same  number  or  quantity. 

©'qul  mul'ti-ple,  n.  Math.  One  of  the  products  of  two  or 
more  quantities  multiplied  by  the  same  number  or  quan¬ 
tity.  Thus,  7  X  2,  or  14,  and  7  X  4,  or  28,  are  equimulti¬ 
ples  of  2  and  4. 

©'quin©  (e'kwin ;  277),  a.  [L.  equinus ,  fr.  equus  horse ; 
akin  to  Gr.  tVa-os,  Skr.  a?va,  OS.  ehu,  AS.  eoh ,  Icel.  jor , 
OIr.  ech.  Cf.  hippopotamus.]  Of.  pertaining  to,  or  re¬ 
sembling,  a  horse.  —  equine  variola,  Veter.,  a  contagious  dis¬ 
ease  of  the  horse  characterized  by  fever  and  by  pustular 
eruptions  or  pocks,  esp.  on  the  pastern  and  fetlocks. 
G'qui-noc'tlal  (e'kwT-nbk'shal),  a.  [L.  aequinoctialis ,  fr. 
aequinoctium  equinox :  cf.  F.  Squinoxial.  See  equinox.] 

1.  Pertaining  to  an  equinox,  or  the  equinoxes,  or  to  a  state 
or  the  time  of  equal  day  and  night ;  as,  the  equinoctial  line. 

2.  Pertaining  to  the  regions  or  climate  of  the  equinoctial 
line  or  equator  ;  in  or  near  that  line  ;  as,  equinoctial  heat. 

3.  Pertaining  to  the  time  when  the  sun  enters  the  equi¬ 
noctial  points  ;  as,  an  equinoctial  gale  or  storm,  that  is,  one 
happening  at  or  near  the  time  of  the  equinox. 

4-  Opening  at  fixed  periods,  as  certain  flowers, 
equinoctial  arroil.  See  armil,  2.  —  e.  colure.  See  colure.  — 
e.  flower,  a  flower  that  opens  daily  at  regular  hours,  as  the 
four-o’clock.  —  e.  line,  Aslron.,  the  celestial  equator  ;  — so 
called  because  when  the  sun  is  on  it  the  nights  and  days 
are  of  equal  length  in  all  parts  of  the  world.  See  equa¬ 
tor,  2.  —  e.  points,  Astron.,  the  two  points  where  the  celes¬ 
tial  equator  and  ecliptic  intersect  each  other,  called  specif. 
vernal  point  (the  first  point  of  Aries),  and  autumnal  point 
(the  first  point  of  Libra).  They  are  slowly  moving.  See 
precession  of  the  equinoxes,  under  precession.  —  e.  time, 
Astron.,  time  reckoned  in  any  year  from  the  instant  when 
the  mean  sun  is  at  the  mean  vernal  equinoctial  point, 
e  qui  noc'tBU,  n.  1.  The  equinoctial  line. 

2.  An  equinoctial  gale  or  storm, 
e'qui-noc'tial-ly,  adv.  Towards  the  equinox, 
e'qui-nox  (e'kwT-n<5ks),  n.  [ME.  equinoxium,  equenoxium , 
L.  aequinoctium  ;  aequus  equal  -f-  nox,  noctis,  night :  cf.  F. 
equinoxe.  See  equal;  night.]  1.  The  time  when  the 
6un’s  center,  in  crossing  the  equator,  coincides  with  either 
of  the  equinoctial  points,  that  is,  about  March  21  and  Sep- 


Eauilibrium.  1  Stable;  2 
Unstable  ;  8 Neutral  ;  ^  Cen¬ 
ter  of  Gravity. 


equation  division.  Biol.  Homcc- 
okinesis. 

e  qua'tion-ism  (-Tz’m),  n.  Reli¬ 
ance  upon  equation,  as  upon 
equational  forms  of  reasoning. 
—  e-qua'tion-ist,  n.  [torial.I 
e  qua-to'ri-al  ly.  adv.  of  rqua-I 
e-q  u  a't  o  r-w  a  r  d.  -wards,  adv. 
See  -ward,  -wards. 
eq'uer  ry  ship',  n.  See  -ship. 
eq'ue-ry.  Var.  of  equerry. 
li  e'quei  (e'kwez),  n.,  sing,  of 


EQUITES.  [Equestrian.  Rare.  I 
e  ques'tri-al  (r-kwgs'trY-dl),  a.| 
e  ques'tri-an  lam  (-/In-Yz’m),  n. 
See -ism.  [-ize.I 

e-ques'tri-an  ize (-Tz),  >\  i.  See| 
e'qui-axe'  (e'kwl-aksO.  o.  [F. 
if  quin. re .]  Having  equal  axes, 
e  qui  bl-ra'di-ate  (-bT-ra'dY-at). 
a.  Zoiil.  Having  two  equal  rays, 
e  qui-cel'lu-lar,  a.  Consisting 
of  similar  cells. 

e  qul-change'a-ble,a.  See  equi-. 


e  qul  con'vex,  o.  Having  two 
equally  convex  surfaces, 
e  qui-cru'ral,  a.  Having  equal 
legs  or  sides;  isosceles.  Rare. 
e'qui-crure.  a.  Equicrural.  Obs. 
e'qui-den8e  (e'kwT-dSns'),  a. 
Of  equal  density, 
e  qui-di-ag'o-nal.  a.,  e'qul-di- 
men'slon-al.  a.  See  equi-. 
e'qul-dia-tan'tlal  (-dYs-t&n'- 
shtfl),  n.  Math.  In  non-Euclid- 
enn  geometry,  the  locus  of 


points  in  a  plane  equidistant 
from  a  straight  line, 
e  qui-di-vi'Bionfe'kwY-dY-vYzh'- 
u n ),  n.  Equal  division, 
e  qul-du'ra-ble.  a.  See  equi-. 
e  qui-Ja'cent  (-ja's^nt),  a. 
f equi-  4-  L .jacens,  -entis,  p.  pr.] 
Equally  near.  Rare . 
e  qui-lat'er.  a.  [F.  tqvilatere.'] 
Equilateral.  Obs.  [lateral.] 
e  qui-lat'er-al-ly.  adr.  of  equi-  ! 
e  qui-Ii'bre.  n.  [Cf.  F.  dquili- 


bre. )  Equilibrium.  Obs. 

e  qui-lib'ri- ate  (e'kwY-lYb'rY- 
at ),c.t.  To  equilibrate.  Race. 
e'qui-lib'ri-ou*  (-us),  a.  Evenly 
poised.  Race.  —  e  qul-lib'ri-ouB- 
ly,  adv.  Rare.  [frame. I 

equilibrium  ring.  =  relief) 
e'qui-lib'ri-tv  (-tl ),  n.  (L.  aeqiti- 
hbritas  equal  distribution.]  Bal¬ 
anced  state;  equilibrium.  Race. 
e-qull'i-brize  (P-kwYl'Y-brTz), 
r.t.  To  give  balance  to.  Rare. 


e-qui'nal  (5-kwI'n<ll),  a. 
Equine.  Obs. 

e'qulne,  n.  Ahorse,  [telope.j 
equine  antelope.  The  roan  an-[ 
e  qui-nee'ei  Ba-ry.  <i.  See  equi-. 
e-quin'1-a  (f-kwYn'Y-d),  n.  [NL. 
See  equine.]  Med.  Glanders, 
e-quin'i-ty  ( -tT ),  n.  Equine  na¬ 
ture  or  character.  Rare. 
e  qui-noc'ti-um  (e'kwi-n5k'- 
shY-f/m ),  n.; pi.  -tia  (-d).  [L.ae- 
f/uinoctium.)  Equinox.  Obs. 


f<fod,  foot ;  out,  oil  ;  chair  ;  go  ;  sing,  ii)k  ;  ©hen,  thin  ;  nature,  verdure  (250) ;  K  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144) ;  boN  ;  yet ;  zhzrz  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Guide. 
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tember  22.  The  former  is  called  the  vernal  equinox  and  the 
latter  the  autumnal  equinox.  The  autumnal  signs  are  Libra, 
Scorpio,  and  Sagittarius,  through  which  the  sun  passes  be¬ 
tween  the  autumnal  equinox  and  winter  solstice;  the  vernal 
signs,  in  which  the  sun  appears  between  the  vernal  equinox 
and  summer  solstice,  are  Aries, Taurus,  and  Gemini.  At  each 
equinox  day  and  night  are  everywhere  of  equal  length. 

2.  =  EQUINOCTIAL  POINT. 

3.  Equinoctial  wind  or  storm.  Obs.  R.  Dryden. 

e  quip'  (e-kwTp'),  v.  t.  ;  e-quipped'  (-kwTpt/) ;  b-quip'ping. 

[F.  equiper  to  supply,  fit  out,  orig.  said  of  a  ship,  OF. 
e.squiper  to  embark  ;  prob.  of  Scand.  origin  ;  cf.  Icel.  skipa 
to  put  in  order,  to  man,  skip  ship.  See  ship.]  1.  To  fur¬ 
nish  for  service,  or  against  a  need  or  exigency  ;  to  fit  out ; 
to  supply  with  whatever  is  necessary  to  efficient  action  in 
any  way ;  to  provide  with  arms  or  an  armament,  stores, 
munitions,  rigging,  etc.,  as  ships  or  troops. 

Gave  orders  for  equipping  a  considerable  fleet.  Ludlow. 
2  To  dress;  array;  accouter. 

Syn.  —  See  furnish. 

eq'ui-page  (Sk'wi-paj),  n.  [F.  equipage ,  fr.  Equiper.  See 
equip.]  1.  An  equipping,  or  state  of  being  equipped.  Obs. 

2.  Furniture  or  outfit ;  esp.,  the  furniture  and  supplies  of 
a  vessel,  fitting  her  for  a  voyage  or  for  war,  or  the  fur¬ 
niture  and  necessaries  of  an  army,  a  body  of  troops,  or  a 
single  soldier,  including  whatever  is  necessary  for  efficient 
service  ;  equipments ;  accouterments  ;  habiliments  ;  attire  ; 
as,  the  siege  equipage  of  a  force. 

First  strip  off  all  her  equipage  of  Pride.  Pope. 

3.  A  set  or  collection  of  small  articles  for  table  service,  for 
personal  use,  as  in  dressing,  or  the  like  ;  as,  a  tea  equipage  ; 
also,  a  case  to  hold  such  articles. 

There  were  gloves,  too,  and  mitts  ;  and  a  mighty  handsome 
little  “  equipage  ”  of  silver-gilt,  containing  scissors,  thimble,  nail 
trimmer,  tweezers,  and  such  small  needments,  to  hang  at  the  left 
side  of  her  bodice.  C.  G.  D.  Roberts. 

4.  Retinue  ;  train  ;  suite  ;  also,  state,  form,  or  style,  such 
as  is  appropriate  to  a  train  or  retinue.  Obs. 

6.  A  carriage  of  state  or  of  pleasure  with  all  that  accom¬ 
panies  it,  as  horses,  liveried  servants,  etc.;  a  showy  turnout. 

The  rumbling  e<iuij»ages  of  fashion  .  .  .  were  unknown  in  the 
settlement  of  New  Amsterdam.  Irving. 

6  Equality  of  rank  or  standing.  Obs. 

7  The  crew  of  a  naval  vessel,  esp.  excluding  the  commis¬ 
sioned  officers.  A  Gallicism. 

6 -quip'ment  (e-kwTp'ment),  n.  [Cf.  F.  equipement.  See 
equip.]  1.  Act  of  equipping,  or  state  of  being  equipped, 
as  for  a  voyage  or  expedition.  Burke. 

The  equipment  of  the  fleet  was  hastened  by  De  Witt.  Hume. 

2.  Whatever  is  used  in  equipping  ;  necessaries  or  furnish¬ 
ings,  as  for  an  expedition  or  voyage  ;  the  articles  comprised 
in  an  outfit  ;  equipage  ;  as,  laboratory  equipments. 

Armed  and  dight, 

In  the  equipments  of  a  knight.  Longfellow. 

3.  Railroads.  The  cars  and  locomotives  ;  the  rolling  stock, 
as  contrasted  with  the  roadbed  and  stations. 

equipment  bond  Railroads.  A  bond  secured  by  rolling 
stock  only,  and  not  by  real  estate, 
e'qui-poise  (e'kwl-poiz),  ?i.  [equi- -\- poise.  ~\  1.  Equality 

of  weight  or  force ;  hence,  equilibrium  ;  a  state  in  which 
the  two  ends  or  sides  of  a  tiling  are  balanced,  and  hence 
equal ;  balance. 

The  means  of  preserving  the  equipoise  and  the  tranquillity  of 
the  commonwealth.  Burke. 

2.  Counterpoise. 

The  equipoise  to  the  clergy  being  removed.  Buckle. 
Syn.  —  See  balance. 

e'qui-poise,  v.  t. ;  e'qui-poised  (-poizd) ;  e'qui-pois'ing 
(-poiz'Tng).  To  serve  as  an  equipoise  to  ;  to  balance  equally; 
to  counterpoise  ;  to  hold  in  equipoise, 
e'qui  pol'lence  (-p51'£ns),  e  qnl-pol'lon  cy  (-cn-st),  n. 
[Cf.  F.  equipollence.  See  equipollent.]  1.  Equality  of 
power,  force,  signification,  or  application  ,  also,  a  thing 
that  is  equipollent ;  an  equivalent. 

2.  Logic.  Sameness  of  signification  of  two  or  more  propo¬ 
sitions  which  differ  in  language, 
e'qui-pol'lent  (-2nt),  a.  [L.  aequipollens  ;  aequus  equal  -f 
pollens ,  - ends ,  p.  pr.  of  pollere  to  be  strong,  able :  cf.  F. 
Equipollent. ]  1.  Having  equal  power,  rank,  etc.  Obs. 

2.  Equal  in  force  or  effectiveness  ;  equivalent. 

3.  Logic.  Having  equivalent  signification  ;  expressing  the 
same  thing,  but  differently. 

—  e  qul  pol'lent  ly,  adv.  —  e  qui  pollent-ness,  n. 
equi  pollent,  n.  An  equivalent. 

e'qui-pon'der  anct  (-pbn'der-aus),  equi-pon'der-an-oy 

(-an-st),  n.  [ equi -  -j-  ponderance :  cf.  F.  equiponde ranee.'] 
Equality  of  weight ;  equipoise, 
equi-pon'der-ant  (-ffnt),  a.  [LL.  nequiponderans,  p.  pr.  : 
cf.  F.  equipondErant.]  1.  Evenly  balanced.  Obs. 

2.  Being  of  the  same  weight ;  —  with  to  or  with. 
e'qui-pon'der-ate  (-at),  v.  i.  <t*  t. ;  -at'ed  (-at'gd) ;  -at'ing 
(-af/Tng).  [LL.  aequiponderare.  See  equi-  ;  ponderate.] 
To  be  or  make  equal  in  weight ;  to  weigh  as  much  as  an¬ 
other  thing ;  to  counterbalance, 
e'qni-pomder-a'tion  (-a'slmn),  n.  Balancing;  equipoise, 
equi-po-tetl'tial  (-p$-tSn'shdl),  a.  [equi-  +  potential.] 

1.  Equally  powerful.  Obs. 

2.  Having  equal  potentiality  or  capability. 

3.  Meek.  A:  Physics.  Having  the  same  potential, 
equipotential  curve,  a  curve  along  which  a  certain  potential 
is  constant  in  value.  — e.  line  or  surface,  a  line  or  surface 
along  which  the  potential  is  constant.  Such  a  line  or  sur¬ 
face  is  at  all  points  perpendicular  to  the  lines  of  force. 

Eq  ui  se-ta'ce-»  (gk'wl-se-ta'se-e),  n.  pi.  [NL.  See  Equi- 
sktum.]  But.  A  family  of  pteridopliytic  plants  known  as 
horsetails ,  or  scouring  rushes containing  the  single  living 
genus  Equisetum ,  and  constituting  the  order  Equisetales. 
Fossil  remains  indicate  that  in  Mesozoic  time  these  plants 
were  abundant  and  included  several  arborescent  genera. 

—  eq  ui  se  ta'ceous  (  slms),  a. 


equi-nu'mer-al-ly,  adv.  With 
equal  or  corresponding  num¬ 
bers.  [Obs.  I 

e'qui-nu'mer-ant,  a.  See  equi-. | 
e'qui-pace.  n.  Equal  pace,  hb 
in  marching.  Obs. 
eq'ui-page.  v.  t.  To  furnish  with 
mi  equipage  :  also,  to  rnnk.  Obs. 
e-quip'a-ra-ble,  a.  [L.  aeqvi- 
pn eahilis.]  Comparable.  Obs. 
e-quip 'a-rance  (?-kwYp'fi-rrtnn), 
e-quip 'a-ran-cy  (-M11-I),  n.  (L. 
aequymrantia  comparison .] 
Logic.  The  relation  of  equipa- 
rant  terms er  objects.  Rare. 
e-quip'o^rant  (-rrtnt),  a.  [L. 
aequiparans,  - antis ,  p.  pr.  of 


aequivarare  to  be  equal.]  Hav¬ 
ing  the  same  relation  to  each 
other,  as  cousins  or  brothers  ;  — 
opposed  to  disquiparant. 
e-quip'a-rate  (-rat),  v.  t.  [L. 
aequiparatns,  p.  p.  of  aequipa- 
rnre.  J  Obs.  or  R.  a  To  compare, 
b  To  make  level  or  equal.  — 
e-quip'a-ra'tion  (-ra'Bhr/n ),»./?. 
e 'qui  pare,  v.  t.  [Cf.  OF.  eqvi- 
pnrer.)  To  equipnrate.  Obs. 
e  qul  pe'dal  (e/kwl-pe'd<afl),  a. 

[equi-  4-  L.  Jtefi,  pedis,  foot.] 
Equal-footed  ;  having  the  pairs 
of  feet  equal. 

e  qui-pend'ent,  a.  Hanging  in 
equipoise.  Obs.  —  e'qui-pend'- 


Equisetum  ( E .  pratense). 
1  Sterile  Stem  ;  2  Fertile 
Stem,  (g) 


Eq'ui-se-ta'les  (Sk'wT-se-ta'lez),  n.  pi.  [NL.]  Bot.  An 
order  of  pteridophytic  plants  coextensive  with  the  Equise- 
taceae. 

Eq  ui  se'tum  (Sk'wT-se'tfim),  n.  ;  pi.  E.  -tums  (-turns),  L. 
-ta  (-td).  [L.  equisaetum ,  - setum ,  the  horsetail ;  equity  horse 
seta,  a  stiff  hair,  bristle.]  1.  Bot.  A  genus  of  her¬ 
baceous  pteridophytic  plants  of 
wide  distribution  ;  the  horse¬ 
tails,  or  scouring  rushes.  They 
are  perennial  from  creeping  rhi¬ 
zomes,  and  have  hollow  grooved 
and  jointed  stems,  the  leaves  be¬ 
ing  reduced  to  more  or  less  con¬ 
spicuous  nodal  sheaths.  The 
shoots  are  either  of  one  kind  or 
differentiated  in  some  species 
into  sterile  and  fertile  ;  the  spo¬ 
rangia  are  borne  in  conelike 
spikes  and  contain  spores  of  one 
kind  (homosporous),  provided 
with  spiral  elaters  (see  elater). 

2.[l.c.]  Any  plant  of  this  genus. 

e  qui  so'nance  (e'kwT-so'nans ; 
e-kwls'o- ;  277),  n.  [ equi -  -j-  L. 
sonans ,  p.  pr.  of  sonare  to  sound  : 
cf.  F.  equisonnance.  See  so¬ 
nant.]  Music.  Consonance  of 
the  unison  and  its  octaves.  — 
equi-so'nant  (-nant),  a. 

eq'ul-ta-ble  (Sk'wT-td-b’l),  a.  [F.  equitable ,  from  equilE. 
See  equity.]  1.  Possessing  or  exhibiting  equity  ;  accord¬ 
ing  to  natural  right  or  natural  justice  ;  marked  by  a  due 
consideration  for  what  is  fair,  unbiased,  or  impartial  ;  fair  ; 
just ;  as,  an  equitable  decision  ;  an  equitable  distribution  of 
an  estate  ;  equitable  men. 

2.  Law.  That  can  be  sustained  or  made  effective  in  a  court 
of  equity,  or  upon  principles  of  equity  jurisprudence  ;  ex¬ 
isting  or  valid  in  equity  as  distinguished  from  law. 

Syn.  — Just,  fair,  reasonable,  right,  honest,  upright, 
equitable  assets,  those  which  are  charged  with,  or  have  be¬ 
come  a  fund  for,  the  payment  of  debts  only  by  operation 
of  equity  ;  specif.,  assets  charged  with  the  payment  of 
debts  by  a  debtor  which  would  be  exempted  by  law,  esp. 
real  estate  of  a  decedent,  this  formerly  having  been  ex¬ 
empt  from  execution  for  payment  of  a  decedent's  debts. 
By  statute  legal  and  equitable  assets  are  generally  sub¬ 
jected  to  the  payment  of  debts  pari  passu.  —  ©.  assignment, 
an  assignment  which  is  not  recognizable  at  law  but  will  be 
enforced  in  equity,  subject  to  equities  in  favor  of  third 
persons,  as  in  case  of  the  assignment  of  a  chose  in  action, 
of  a  thing  not  in  esse,  the  setting  aside  of  certain  property 
to  pay  a  certain  debt, etc.  —  e.  conversion.  See  conversion, 
3  b-— e.  ejectment,  a  form  of  ejectment  proceeding  used  as  a 
more  speedy  remedy  than  the  bill  in  equity  to  enforce  spe¬ 
cific  performance  of  contracts  for  the  sale  of  real  estate. 
Pennsylvania.  —  e.  election.  See  election,  6.  —  e.  estate,  or 
interest,  the  estate  or  interest  of  one  who  has  a  beneficial 
right  in  property  the  legal  ownership  of  which  is  vested 
in  a  trustee,  as  in  the  cases  of  uses,  trusts,  and  powers. 
Under  modern  statutes  it  has  some  of  the  characters  of 
a  legal  estate.  —  e.  fraud.  Law.  See  fraud.  —  e.  garnish¬ 
ment,  an  action,  under  statutory  provisions,  by  a  judg¬ 
ment  creditor  to  compel  discovery  of  property  of,  due  to, 
or  held  in  trust  for,  the  judgment  debtor,  and  to  secure 
payment  from  it;  —  distinguished  from  ordinary  garnish¬ 
ment  or  trustee  jjrocess.  —  e.  jointure.  See  jointure.  —  e. 
levy,  the  liening  of  a  judgment  debtor’s  assets  by  means 
of  process  under  a  creditor’s  bill.  —  e.  mortgage,  a  convey¬ 
ance  of,  or  right  in,  property  such  that  it  will  be  treated 
as  a  mortgage  in  equity  though  not  constituting  a  com¬ 
mon-law  mortgage,  as  a  deposit  of  title  deeds  with  a  cred¬ 
itor,  or  a  conveyance  nominally  absolute  but  intended 
merely  as  a  security.  —  e.  title,  the  title  or  right  by  which 
an  equitable  estate  is  held.  —  e.  waste.  See  waste. 

C' qui  tan  gen'tlal  (e'kwi-tSn-jen'shal),  a.  Math.  Having 
the  tangent  of  constant  length  ;  —  applied  to  the  tractrix 
(which  see)  in  which  the  intercepts  (on  the  tangents)  be¬ 
tween  the  point  of  tangency  and  the  asymptote  are  all  equal. 

eq'ul-tant  (gk'wi-t&nt),  a.  [L.  equitans ,  - antis ,  p.  pr.  of 
equitare  to  ride,  fr.  eques  horseman,  fr.  equus  horse.] 

1.  Mounted  or  riding  on  a  horse.  Rare. 

2  Bot.  Overlapping  each  other  ;  —  said 
of  leaves  whose  bases  overlap  and  be¬ 
stride  the  leaves  within  or  above  them, 
as  in  the  iris.  See  ensiform,  Jllust. 

eq  ui  ta'tlon  (-ta'slmn),  n.  [L.  equita- 
tio :  cf.  F.  Equitation.]  Act  or  art  of  rid¬ 
ing  on  horseback  ;  horsemanship. 

eq'ui-tes  (Sk'wT-tez),  n.  pi.  [L.,  pi.  of 
eques  a  horseman.]  Rom.  Hist.  Mem¬ 
bers  of  a  military  order  serving  as  caval¬ 
ry  and  endowed  with  special  privileges  and  emoluments. 
Originally  they  were  probably  chosen  from  among  patricians  able 
to  furnish  their  own  mounts,  hut  later  from  the  richest  class  of 
citizens,  to  whom  eventually,  as  members  of  the  |l  or'do  e-ques'- 
ter,  the  title  came  to  be  applied  whether  they  served  as  cavalry 
or  not.  Only  the  cavalry,  however,  or  ||  e  qui-tes  e'quo  pu'bli-co 
(fk'wY-tez  e'kwo  ptib'lT-kn)  (equites  furnished  w  ith  horses  at 
public  cost),  were  important  under  the  empire.  The  term  is  often 
translated  knights 

eq'ui-ty  (Sk'wY-tT),  n.  ;  pi.  -ties  (-tTz).  [F.  Equile ,  L.  ae- 

quitas ,  fr.  aequus  even,  equal.  See  equal.]  1.  State  or 
quality  of  being  equal  or  fair ;  fairness  in  dealing  with  or 
deciding  between  others  ;  impartiality. 

Christianity  secures  both  the  private  interests  of  men  and  the 
public  peace,'  enforcing  all  justice  and  equity.  Tillotson. 

2.  That  which  is  equitable  or  fair;  what  is  right  or  due 
according  to  impartial  dealing  or  decision. 

3.  Equality  of  rights  ;  natural  justice  or  right ;  the  giving, 
or  desiring  to  give,  to  each  man  his  due,  according  to  the 
natural  law. 

4-  Law.  In  England  (and  Ireland)  and  the  United  States, 
the  system  of  law  which  originated  in  the  extraordinary 


Equitunt  Leaves. 


ence.  e  qui-pend'en-cy,  u.  Obs. 
e  qui-pen'sate,  v.  t.  [equi-  + 
L.  pensatus,  p.  p.  of  pensare  to 
weigh.]  To  weigh  equally  ;  to 
esteem  alike.  Obs. 
e  qui-pe'rl-od'ic,  a.  See  equi-. 
e  qui-pon'der-ate,  a.  Equipon¬ 
derated.  Obs. 

e/qui-pon''der-ouB,  a.  [equi-  -f 
L.  pondus,  vondens,  weight.] 
Having  equal  weight.  Obs. 
e'qui  pon'di-ous.  <t.  [L.  aequi- 
pondium  an  equal  weight.] 
Balanced.  Obs. 
e-quip'o-tent  (f-kwYp'n-t^nt), 
a.  Equally  powerful.  Rare. 
e-qulp'per,  n.  One  who  equips. 


e'qui-prob'a-bi-lisa  (S-'kwY- 
prob'a-bY-lYz’m),  n.  A  casuis¬ 
tical  doctrine  to  the  effect  that 
the  less  safe  of  balanced  opin¬ 
ions  may  lawfully  be  followed 
it  it  be  as  probable  ns  the  more 
safe.  —  e  qui  prob 'a-bi-list,  ». 
e  qui-pro-auc^ing.  a.  Produc¬ 
ing  equally.  Rare 
e-quipt'.  ‘Equipped.  Ref.  Sp. 
e  qul-ra'di-al,  a.  Math.  Hav¬ 
ing  equal  radii, 
e  qui-rad'i-cal,  «.  See  equi-. 
E-qui'ri-a  (f-kwi'rY-o),  E-qulr'- 
ri-a  (?-kwYr'l-d),  n.  [L.  enviria , 
fr.  equus  horse.]  Rom.  Relig.  A 
festival  in  honor  of  Mars,  held 


justice  formerly  administered  by  the  king’s  chancellor,  and 
was  subsequently  developed  into  a  body  of  rules  supple¬ 
mentary  to  or  aiding  the  common  and  statute  law.  The 
original  purpose  of  the  extraordinary  justice  of  the  chan¬ 
cellors  was  to  overcome  or  avoid  some  of  the  impediments 
to  justice  arising  from  the  rigid  formality  and  limitations 
that  rested  upon  the  common-law  procedure  and  adminis¬ 
tration  of  justice,  and  the  justice  administered  was  at  first 
understood  to  accord  with  natural  justice  or  right  (sense 
.'1  above).  W ith  the  development  into  a  system  of  law  hardly 
less  rigid  and  definite  than  that  of  the  law  courts,  whose 
jurisdiction  it  supplements  and  often  overrides,  the  notion 
of  abstract  justice  became  of  minor  importance  in  theory 
and  practice,  and  the  term  equity  came  to  designate  the 
settled  and  formal  system  of  legal  and  procedural  rules 
and  doctrines  according  to  which  justice  would  be  admin¬ 
istered  within  certain  well-defined  limits  of  jurisdiction. 
In  England  the  body  of  rules  and  doctrines  of  equity  were 
incorporated  into  the  law  of  the  land  by  the  Judicature  Act 
of  1873,  and  in  the  United  States  the  same  merging  of  law 
and  equity  has  taken  place  more  or  les6  completely  in  most 
of  the  States.  (See  Chancery,  n.,  2  &  3.)  The  judges  of 
the  common-law  courts  in  England  for  many  years  bit¬ 
terly  opposed  tlie  exercise  of  the  equity  functions  of  the 
chancellor  and  equity  courts,  and  at  times  censured  the 
equity  system  as  uncertain  and  arbitrary  ;  and  the  fictions 
of  the  common  law  were  to  some  extent  due  to  the  endeavor 
to  avoid  the  necessity  for  the  equity  courts. 

Equity  iB  a  roguish  thing.  For  law  we  have  a  measure,  we 
know  what  to  trust  to  :  equity  iB  according  to  the  conscience  of 
him  that  is  chancellor,  and  as  that  is  larger  or  narrower,  so  is 
equity.  ’T  is  all  one  ns  if  they  should  make  the  standard  lor  the 
measure  a  chancellor’s  foot.  What  un  uncertain  measure  would 
this  he  !  One  chancellor  has  a  long  loot,  another  a  short  foot,  a 
third  an  indiff  erent  foot ;  ’t  is  the  same  thing  in  a  chancellor’s 
conscience.  Lord  Belden. 

6.  Hence,  any  body  of  legal  doctrines  and  rules  similarly 
developed  to  enlarge,  supplement,  or  override  a  system  of 
law  which  has  become  too  narrow  and  rigid  in  its  6cope, 
esp.  that  developed  by  the  Roman  praetors  into  the  jus 
honoraHum.  See  edict,  tr^etor. 

6.  Law.  An  equitable  claim  or  right ;  an  equity  of  redemp¬ 
tion  ;  as,  an  equity  to  a  settlement,  or  wife’s  equity ,  etc. 
Syn.  — Rights,  impartiality,  rectitude,  fairness,  honesty, 
uprightness.  See  justice. 

equity  follows  the  law.  Law.  =  ^quiTAS  sequitur  legem. 
—  e.  of  redemption.  Law.  a  The  right,  which  is  enforced 
by  equity,  of  a  mortgagor  to  redeem  the  mortgaged  land 
by  payment  cf  the  principal  and  interest.  This  equitable 
right  is  not  cut  oil  by  the  land  being  forfeited  and  the 
mortgagee’s  title  becoming  absolute  at  law.  nor  by  any 
foreclosure  proceedings  except  the  so-called  strict  fore¬ 
closure  or  one  of  the  various  procedures  provided  by  stat¬ 
ute  for  that  purpose.  If  the  mortgagee  takes  possession 
of  the  land  upon  the  forfeiture,  the  equity  of  redemption 
will  be  cut  on  by  his  holding  it  as  required  by  the  Statute 
of  Limitations,  b  Hence,  the  interest  or  estate  remaining 
to  the  mortgagor  in  property  mortgaged  by  him,  or  the 
value  of  such  Interest. 

e-quiv'a-lence  (e-kwTv'd-lens),  e-quiv'a-len-cy  (-l^n-sT), 
n.  [Cf.  F.  equivalence,  LL.  aequivalentia.']  1.  Condition 
of  being  equal ;  equality  of  worth,  value,  signification,  or 
force  ;  as,  an  equivalence  of  definitions. 

2.  Equal  power,  force,  or  amount. 

3.  Chem.  a  Equality  of  valence,  b  =  valence,  c  = 
equivalent,  u.,  2  b  Rare. 

4.  Math.  The  doctrine  of  equivalent  magnitudes. 

e  quiva  lent  (-lent),  a.  [L.  aequivalens,  -ends,  p.  pr.  of 
aequivalere  to  have  equal  power  ;  aequus  equal  -j-  valere  to 
be  strong,  be  worth  :  cf.  F.  Equivalent.  See  equal;  val¬ 
iant.]  1.  Equal  in  worth  or  value,  force,  power,  effect, 
import,  and  the  like  ;  alike  in  significance  and  value;  of 
the  same  import  or  meaning. 


For  now  to  serve  and  to  minister,  servile  and  ministerial,  are 
terms  equivalent.  South. 

2.  Geom.  Equal  in  measure  but  not  admitting  of  superpo¬ 
sition  ;  —  applied  to  magnitudes  ;  as,  a  square  may  be 
equivalent  to  a  triangle. 

3-  Geol.  d’  Paleon.  Contemporaneous;  —  said  of  strata. 

4.  Math.  That  may  be  6et  in  one-to-one  correspondence 
with  each  other ;  —  said  of  two  aggregates  and  denoted 
by  the  wave, 

Syn.  —  See  identical. 

equivalent  bending  moment,  Engin.  Design ,  the  bending  mo¬ 
ment  that  would  cause  the  greater  principal  stress  in  a 
shaft  that  is  subjected  to  combined  torsion  and  bending. 
It  is  numerically  one  half  the  equivalent  twisting  mo¬ 
ment. —  e.  configurations  (with  respect  to  a  group),  Math., 
configurations  convertible  one  into  another  by  operations 
of  the  given  group.  — e.  eccentric,  Mech .,  an  imaginary 
single  eccentric  which  would  give  nearly  the  same  motion 
to  the  valve  as  it  gets  actually  from  a  link  motion  oper¬ 
ated  by  two  eccentrics.  It  is  used  in  calculation  to  give 
easy  approximate  solutions  to  link-motion  problems.  —  e. 
evaporation,  Steam  Boilers ,  the  amount  of  water  which 
would  have  been  evaporated  from  and  at  212°  F.  had  the 
feed  water  been  at  a  temperature  of  212°  F.,  and  the  steam 
dry  and  at  atmospheric  pressure.  —  e.  girder,  Nav.  Arch.,  a 
diagrammatic  representation  of  the  distribution  of  the 
material  forming  the  section  of  a  ship  relative  to  the  neu¬ 
tral  axis.  Two  such  diagrams  are  usually  drawn,  one  for 
hogging  and  the  other  for  sagging.  E.  L.  Atlwood.  —  e. 
groups  of  points.  Math.,  any  two  groups  (corresponding  to 
two  values  of  u)  of  points  in  which  a  fundamental  curve/* 
is  cut  by  curves  of  the  pencil  </>i  —w  <f>  2  =  0,  where  the  <£’s 
are  rational  polynomials  in  r  and  y;  —  also  called  coresid¬ 
ual  groups.—  e.  number  or  weight.  =  equivalent,  r/..  2  &  3. 
—  e.  sine  wave,  an  alternating  current  varying  according  to 
a  sine  law,  having  the  same  frequency  and  effective  or 
virtual  value  as  an  actual  non-sine  wave.  —  e.  twisting  mo¬ 
ment,  Engin.  Design,  a  moment  which  would  produce  on 
a  sliaft  the  same  greatest  direct  stress  as  combined  twist¬ 
ing  and  bending  moments  (as  when  a  power-transmitting 
shaft  carries  a  pulley).  It  takes  the  place  of  the  simple 
twisting  moment  in  the  equation  connecting  the  dimen¬ 
sions  of  the  shaft  with  the  moment  acting  on  it  and  the 


on  February  27  and  March  14, 
with  horse  races  and  games  in 
the  Campus  Martius. 
e'qui  ro'tal  (e'kwY-rfi'ttfl),  a 
[equi-  -f  L.  rota  wheel.]  Hav¬ 
ing  equal  wheels  or  rotation.  R. 
e  qui-seg-men'tal.  a.  Math. 
Having  equal  segments, 
eq  ui-se'tic  ({fk'wY-je'tYk ;  -eC-t'- 
1k).  a.  [See  Equiskti  m.]  a 
Maleic.  Obs.  b  Aconitic. 
eq  ui-se'ti-form  (Pk'wY-se'tY- 
form),  a.  Having  the  form  of 
an  equisetum,  or  horsetail, 
e'qul-sid  ed  (e'kwl-eld'Sd),  a. 
See  equi-. 

eq'ui-son  (Pk'wY-stfn),  n.  [L. 


eqrdso.  - onis ,  a  groom.]  A  jock¬ 
ey.  Rare. 

eq'ui-ta-bl.  Equitable.  Re.f.  Sp. 
eq'ui-ta  ble-ness.  n.  See  -ness. 
eq'ui-ta-bly,  adv.  of  equita¬ 
ble.  See-i.Y. 

eq'ui  tan  cy  (Pk'wY-trfn-sY),  n. 
[Of.  LL.  eqvitantia.  See  equi- 
tant.]  Horsemanship.  Rare. 
e  qui  torn  po-ra'ne-ous.  a.  ( equi - 
-f  L.  tempus ,  temporis ,  time.] 
Contemporaneous.  Obs. 
eauiv.  .*166r.  Equivalent, 
e'^qui-vale,  v.  t.  To  furnish  or 
be  an  equivalent  to.  Obs. 
e-quiv'a-lence  (P-kwYv'a-l^ns), 
v.  t.  To  counterbalance.  Rare. 


ale,  senate,  c&re,  Urn,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofa;  eve,  £vent,  Snd,  recent,  maker;  ice,  ill;  old,  obey,  orb,  5dd,  sftft,  connect;  use,  unite,  urn,  up,  circus,  menu ; 

||  Foreign  Word.  f  Obsolete  Variuut  of.  4-  combined  with.  =  equal*. 
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stress  produced  thereby.  In  reality  it  is  not  a  twist¬ 
ing  moment  at  all,  but  a  bending  moment.  It  =  M  + 
VJ/a  +  V -  ,  where  M  =  simple  bending  moment,  and  T  = 
simple  twisting  moment,  or  torque,  on  the  shaft, 
e-quiv'a  lent  (e-kwiv'a-lent),  n.  1.  Something  equiva¬ 
lent  ;  that  which  is  equal  in  value,  worth,  weight,  or 
force  ;  as,  to  offer  an  equivalent  for  damage  done. 

2.  Chetn.  One  of  the  comparative  quantities,  by  weight,  of 
different  elements  which  possess  the  same  chemical  value, 
as  determined  by  actual  experiment  and  reference  to  the 
same  standard  (the  standard  commonly  being,  hydrogen 
=  1).  Specif. :  a  The  comparative  weight  by  which  one 
element  replaces  another  m  any  particular  compound ; 
thus,  as  zinc  replaces  hydrogen  m  hydrochloric  acid, 
their  equivalents  are  112.5  and  1.  b  The  combining  propor¬ 
tion  by  weight  of  an  element,  or  the  number  expressing 
this  proportion,  in  any  particular  compound  :  combining 
weight ;  as,  the  equivalents  of  hydrogen  and  oxygen  in 
water  are  respectively  1  and  8,  and  in  hydrogen  dioxide 
1  and  16.  This  term  was  adopted  by  Wollaston  to  avoid 
using  the  conjectural  expression  atomic  weight, with  which, 
however,  for  a  time  it  was  practically  synonymous.  The 
attempt  to  limit  the  term  to  the  meaning  of  a  universally 
comparative  combining  weight  failed,  because  of  the  pos¬ 
sibility  of  several  compounds  of  the  same  substances  by 
reason  of  the  variation  in  combining  power  which  most 
elements  exhibit.  The  equivalent  was  really  identical  with, 
or  a  multiple  or  submultiple  of,  the  atomic  weight. 

3.  Chern.  A  combining  weight  of  a  radical  or  compound  ; 
as,  in  an  acid  salt  two  or  more  equivalejits  of  acid  unite  with 
one  or  more  equivalents  of  base  ;  specif.,  that  weight  of  a 
compound  which  reacts  with  one  equivalent  of  an  element. 

e-qniv'o-cal  (e-kwTv'$-k31),  a.  [L.  aequivocus  ;  acquus 
equal  -f-  vocare  to  call,  akin  to  L.  vox  voice.  S^e  equal  ; 
voice  ;  cf.  equivoque.]  1.  Merely  nominal.  Obs. 

2.  Having  two  or  more  significations  equally  applicable  ; 
capable  of  double  interpretation  ;  of  doubtful  meaning  ; 
ambiguous  ;  as,  equivocal  words  ;  an  equivocal  sentence  or 
remark. 

For  the  beauties  of  Shakespeare  are  not  of  bo  dim  or  equivocal 
a  nature  as  to  be  visible  only  to  learned  eyes.  Jeffrey. 

3.  Capable  of  being  ascribed  to  different  motives,  or  of 

signifying  opposite  feelings,  purposes,  or  characters ;  de¬ 
serving  to  be  suspected  ;  as,  his  actions  are  equivocal. 
“ Equivocal  repentances.”  Milton. 

4.  Uncertain  as  an  indication  M*  sign  ;  doubtful  ;  unde¬ 
termined.  “How  equivocal  a  test.”  Burke. 

6.  Questionable  ;  suspicious.  Rare. 

Syn.  —  Doubtful,  dubious,  indeterminate,  uncertain,  puz¬ 
zling,  perplexing,  obscure,  mysterious.  —  Equivocal,  am¬ 
biguous,  PROBLEMATIC,  ENIGMATIC.  That  is  AMBIGUOUS  which 
admits  of  more  than  one  interpretation  ;  that  is  equivo¬ 
cal  which  conveys  (often  with  intent  to  deceive),  along 
with  a  given  idea,  another  quite  different  one  with  equal 
clearness  and  propriety ;  as,  “  by  pronouncing  of  some 
doubtful  phrase,  as  ‘  Well,  well,  we  know,’  or,  ‘  We  could, 
an  if  we  would’  ...  or  such  ambiguous  giving  out” 
(Shak.);  “These  sentences.  .  .  .  being  strong  on  both 
sides,  are  equivocal'1'  (id.);  the  responses  of  the  Delphic 
oracle  were  often  both  ambiguous  and  equivocal.  That  is 
problematical  whose  existence  pr  meaning  is  doubtful  or 
(esp.)  whose  outcome  or  event  is  uncertain ;  enigmatic, 
which  is  baffling,  inscrutable,  or  obscure;  as,  “  Alas,  that 
there  should  be  teachers  in  Israel  ...  to  whom  this 
world-ancient  fact  is  still  problematical ,  or  even  deniable  !  ” 
(Carlyle);  “puzzling  out  the  threats,  or  the  enigmatic 
promises,  of  a  starry  sky  ”  ( W.  Pater).  See  doubtful, 

EQUIVOCATE. 

equivocal  chord.  Music ,  a  chord  which  can  be  resolved  into 
several  distinct  keys,  since  its  intervals,  being  all  minor 
thirds,  do  not  clearly  indicate  its  fundamental  tone  or 
root ;  the  chord  of  the  diminished  triad,  and  the  dimin¬ 
ished  seventh. 

e-quiv'o-cal,  «.  A  word  or  expression  capable  of  differ¬ 
ent  meanings  ;  an  ambiguous  term  ;  an  equivoque. 

In  languages  of  great  ductility,  eqmvocals  like  that  ju6t  re¬ 
ferred  to  are  rarely  found.  Fitzcd.  Hall. 

e-qulv 'O-cate  (e-kwTv'i-kat),  v.  i. ;  e-quiv'o-cat'ed  (-kat'- 
Sd)  ;  e-quiv'o-cat'ing  (-kat'Yng).  [LL.  aequivocatus ,  p.  p. 
of  aequivocare  to  call  by  the  same  name,  fr.  L.  aequivocus. 
See  equivocal,  a.]  To  use  equivocal  or  ambiguous  lan¬ 
guage  ;  to  express  one’s  self  in  terms  which  admit  of  dif¬ 
ferent  interpretations,  esp.  with  intent  to  deceive  ;  to  be 
willfully  misleading  by  use  of  double  meanings. 

All  that  Garnet  had  to  say  for  him  was  that  he  supposed  he 
meant  to  equivocate.  Bp.  Stillinpfleet. 

Syn.  —  Evade,  shuffle,  quibble,  dodge,  shift,  trifle.  — 
Equivocate,  prevaricate,  palter.  To  equivocate  is  prop¬ 
erly  to  say  one  thing  and  mean  another;  to  prevaricate 
is  to  evaae.  the  truth,  esp.  by  shuffling  or  quibbling ;  to 
palter  (with)  is  to  play  fast  and  loose  or  trifle  with  the 
truth;  as  “You  .  .  .  equivocate  ;  for  ‘real,’  as  you  now 
the  word  expound,  from  solid  substance  dwindles  to  a 
sound”  (Hryden)  ;  “Thou  dost  prevaricate  .  .  .  thou 
wouldst  sophistically  imply  both  are  unlawful  ”  ( Butler ) ; 
M  dodge  and  palter  in  the  shifts  of  lowness  ”  (Shak.).  See 
equivocal,  evade,  falsity. 

e-qulv'O  cate,  v.  t.  To  render  equivocal  or  ambiguous. 

lie  equivocated  his  vow  by  a  mental  reservation.  Sir  G.  Buck. 
6  quiv  o-ca'tlon  (-ka'slmn),  n.  [Cf.  OF.  equivocation 
equivocalness.]  1.  Ambiguity.  Obs. 

2.  The  use  of  expressions  susceptible  of  a  double  signifi¬ 
cation,  esp.  with  a  purpose  to  mislead. 

3.  Logic.  A  fallacy  arising  from  the  use  of  a  word  that  may 
be  taken  in  more  than  one  meaning.  Cf.  amphibology. 
Syn.  —  Prevarication,  shuffling,  evasion,  quibbling. 

6  quiv'O-ca'tor  (e-kwTv'o-ka'ter),  n.  One  who  equivocates. 
Here ’s  an  equivocator  that  could  swear  in  both  the  scales 
against  either  scale,  yet  could  not  equivocate  to  heaven.  Shak. 
6-quiv'o-ca-tO-ry  (-ka-to-rT),  a.  Indicating,  or  character¬ 
ized  by,  equivocation. 

eq'ui-voque  )  (Sk'wT-v(5k ;  e'kwT-)  n.  [L.  aequivocus  equiv- 
©q'ui-voke  )  ocal :  cf .  F.  Squivoque ,  a.  &  n.  See  equiv¬ 
ocal.]  1.  A  thing  with  the  same  name  as  another,  but 
of  different  nature.  Obs. 

2.  Double  meaning  ;  ambiguity  ;  equivocation ;  also,  a 
case  of  this  ;  an  equivocation  ;  a  quibble. 


3.  An  ambiguous  term  ;  a  word  susceptible  of  different 
interpretations. 

E-quu'le  us  (e-kwoo'le-ws),  n.  ;  gen.  -lei  (-i).  [L.,  a  colt ; 

dim.  of  equus  horse.]  Astron.  An  equatorial  constellation 
between  Delphinus  and  Aquarius  ;  the  Little  Horse. 
E-quu'le  US  Pic-tO'ris  (pik-to'ns).  [NL.,  the  painter’s 
easel.]  Astron.  A  southern  constellation  between  Co- 
lumba  and  Dorado. 

E'quus  (e'kwws),  n.  [L.,  horse.]  Zool.  The  typical 
genus  of  the  horse  family,  consisting  of  the  horse,  asses, 
and  zebras,  and  certain  extinct  species.  It  first  appears 
in  the  Pliocene  period.  See  Equid^e,  home. 

-er  (-er).  1.  [AS.  -ere,  akin  to  G.  -er,  Goth.  - areis ,  L. 

-arms.]  A  suffix  forming:  a  Nouns  from  other  nouns, 
with  the  sense  of  one  who  has  to  do  with ,  esp.  as  a  matter  of 
trade,  profession,  occupation,  function,  etc.  ;  as,  tinner, 
one  whose  occupation  is  with  tin  ;  hatter,  philologer.  Such 
derivatives  from  nouns  ending  in  w  have  a  y  before  -er; 
as  in  bowyer,  lawyer,  sawyer;  certain  others  have  i;  as  iu 
glazier,  collier.  See  -ier.  b  Nouns,  chiefly  of  modern 
colloquial  usage,  denoting  things  or  actions  related  to  (the 
meaning  of  the  root  w'ord) ;  as  in  facer,  fiver,  header, 
forty-niner,  c  Nouns  from  nouns  or  adjectives  of  place, 
denoting  resident  of ,  one  living  in;  as,  Londoner,  south¬ 
erner,  villager,  foreigner,  d  Nouus  from  verbs,  denoting 
the  agent ,  esp.  a  person  (orig.  a  male),  machine,  or  im¬ 
plement  ;  as,  maker,  player,  hater,  poker,  blotter,  grater. 
See  Introd. ,  Rules  for  Spelling ,  G,  7,  &  8. 

2.  [AF.  -er,  OF.  -ier,  L.  -arius,  -avium.]  A  suffix  forming 
nouns  denoting  a  person  (-arius)  or  thing  (- arium )  con¬ 
nected  with  ;  as  in  carpenter,  usher,  grocer  (designating 
the  person’s  name  from  his  office  or  occupation),  dower, 
garner,  antiphoner. 

3.  [AS.  -ra  (in  adjectives  ;  -or  in  adverbs)  ;  akin  to  G. 
-er,  Icel.  -are,  -re  (in  adjectives),  Goth,  -iza,  -dza,  L.  - ior , 
Gr.  -ujjv,  Skr.  -iyas.]  A  suffix  forming  the  comparative 
degree  of  adjectives  and  adverbs  ;  as,  warmer,  sooner, 
swifter,  quicker.  Final  e  of  the  adjective  merges  with  e 
of  -er,  as  in  later,  finer;  final  y  becomes  i,  as  in  livelier, 
earlier.  Polysyllabic  adjectives,  and  most  adverbs,  form 
their  comparative  degree  periphrastically  writh  more ,  as 
more  sedately,  more  disastrous. 

4.  [AS.  -rian,  in  inf.]  A  suffix  forming  frequentative 
verbs,  as  patter,  glitter,  mutter,  quaver,  shimmer. 

e'ra  (e'rd),  n.  [LL.  aera  an  era,  in  L.  the  items  of  an  ac¬ 
count,  counters,  pi.  of  aes,  aeiis,  brass,  money.  See  ore.] 

1.  A  fixed  point  of  time  from  which  a  series  of  years  is 
reckoned  ;  an  epoch. 

The  foundation  of  Solomon’6  temple  is  conjectured  by  Ideler 
to  have  been  un  <  ra.  B.  ,s\  J’oole. 

2.  A  chronologic  order  or  system  of  notation  computed 
from  a  given  date  as  basis ;  as,  the  Christian  era  is  com¬ 
puted  from  the  epoch  of  the  birth  of  Christ.  Cf.  epoch,  1. 

3.  A  period  of  time  reckoned  from  some  particular  date 
or  epoch  ;  a  succession  of  years  dating  from  some  impor¬ 
tant  event ;  a6,  the  era  of  Alexander. 

The  first  century  of  our  era.  M.  Arnold. 

TABLE  OF  PRINCIPAL  ANCIENT  AND  MODERN  ERAS. 


Name  of  Era. 


Actian  Era,  or 
E.  of  Actium- 
Alexander  . . . 

Alexandrian 
Era. or  Eraof 
Alexandria. 
Antiochian  E., 
or  Era  of  An¬ 
tioch  . 

Armenian  .... 


c-quiv'a-lent.  r.  t.  To  make 
equivalent  to.  Rare.  Talent. I 
e-quiv'a  lent  ly,  adv.  of  kquiv-I 
e  qui  val'iant,  o.  See  equi-. 
e  qui-val'ue  ( e/kw,f-val'U),  r.  t. 
To  put  an  equal  value  on.  R. 
e'qui-valve.  e'qui-valved,  n. 
I equi -  +  valve.)  Zool.  Having 
the  valves  equal  in  size  and 
form,  ns  manv  bivalve  mollusks. 
e'qui-valv'u-lar,  «.  Having 
equ  il  \  alves  t  equivalve. 

e-quiv'o-ca-cy  (ff-kwYv'C-kd-sY), 


n.  Equivocalness.  Ob*. 

e-quiv'o-cal'i-ty  (-k&l'Y-tY),  n. 
Equivocal  character;  also,  an 
equivoque.  [cal.  I 

e-quiv'o-cal-ly.  adv. of  kquivo-I 
e-quiv'o-cal-ne38,  n.  See -ness. 
e-quiv'o-cant.  a.  (LL.  acqui- 
vocans ,  p.  pr.]  Equivocal.  Obs. 
e-quiv'o-cate,  n.  [See  equivo¬ 
cate,  ?•.")  A  homonym.  Rare. 
e-quiv'o-cat'ing-ly,  adv.  of 
equivocating ,  p.  pr.  See  -ly. 
e'qui-voque,  -voke  (e'kwT-v5k  ; 


Augustus  . . . 

Babylonian. 
Byzantine  . . 
Caesarean. . . 


Date  or  Event  from  which  reckoned  ; 
whom  used,  etc. 


Sept.  3,  b.c.  31,  date  of  defeat  of  Mark  Antony  by 
Octavius  (Augustus.). 

b.  c.  323,  date  of  death  of  Alexander  the  Great. 
See  also  Sklbucidan  Era. 


Caesarean  Era 
of  Antioch. . 

Cali  Yuga . 

Chaldean . 

Chinese  Era  of 

Yao . 

Christian. . 


Commm  . . 
Constanti¬ 
nople 

Contracts. . 
Diocletian  . 


East’n  Church. 
French  Repub¬ 
lican  Era.  or 
Era  of  the 
First  French 
Republic . 
Gelalaean.  o  r 
Jai  al  aean, 
Era 
Greek 
Greek  Church 


=  Mundane  Era  of  Alexandria. 

Sec  C.esarean  Era  of  Antioch,  and  Mundane 
Era  of  Antioch. 

Final  schism  of  Armenian  Church  ns  completed 
by  the  Council  of  Tiben,  July  9.  552. 

b.  c.  27,  when  Octavius  received  the  title  of 
Augustus. 

=  Era  of  Nabonassar. 

=  Mundane  Era  of  Constantinople. 

=  Actian  Era,  Spanish  Era,  or  Era  op  Au¬ 
gustus. 

Julius  Caesar’s  defeat  of  Pompey  at  Pharsalia, 
Aug.  9,  b.  c.  48. 

=  Hindu  Era  of  the  Deluge. 

=  Era  of  Nabonassar. 

b.c.  2277,  in  the  reign  of  a  famous  ancient  Chinese 
monarch. 

Birth  of  Christ,  supposedly  ;  but  the  actual  Year 
of  Nativity  is  believed  to'be  b.  c.  4.  See  Chris¬ 
tian  Era,  Vocab. 

=  Christian  Era. 

=  Mundane  Era  of  Constantinople. 

=  Seleucidan  Era. 

Aug.  29,  a.  d.  284,  when  Diocletian  was  proclaimed 
emperor  at  Chalcedon.  Still  used  byAbyssinians 
ana  Copts  of  Egypt. 

=  Mundane  Era  of  Constantinople. 


Sept,  i 


12, 1792,  when  first  decree  of  the  Republic 
promulgated.  Adopted  by  National  Con¬ 
vention  in  October,  1793  ;  used  until  Sept.,  1805. 
June  It),  a.  d.  632,  date  of  accession  of  Yezdegird, 
or  Isdigird,  111.,  last  Sassanian  king  of  Persia. 
Still  used  in  Persia  and  in  India  by  the  Parsis. 
=  Seleucidan  Era. 

=  Mundane  Era  of  Constantinople. 

Hegira,  the  . . .  =  Mohammedan  Era. 

Hindu  Era  of 
the  Deluge 
(Kali,  or 
Cali,  Yuga). 

Jaialaean . 

Japanese  Era. 


Jewish 
dane . 
Julian  . 


Mun 


Kali  Yuga  . 
Kings . 


b.  c.  3102.  See  Yuga,  Vocab. 

=  Gklal.ean  Era. 

b.  c.  600,  officially  fixed  date  of  the  foundation 
of  the  empire  bv  Jimmu. 

Creation  as  occurring  3760 years  and  3  months  b.c. 

Used amongthe  Jewssincethe  15thcentury  a.d. 
Jan.  1,  b.  c.  45,  date  of  reformation  of  Roman 
calendar  by  Julius  Caesar. 

=  Hindu  Era  ok  the  Deluge. 

=  Seleucidan  Era. 


Ck'wY-),  a.  Equivocal.  Obs. 

e  quiv'o-rous  (e-kwYv'6-rns),  a. 
[L.  equus  horse  4-  -vorous.)  Feed¬ 
ing  on  horseflesh.  [vote.  I 

e'qui-vote/  (e'kwT-),  n.  Atie| 
e'quoid  (5'kwoid),  a.  ( equus 
+  -oid.)  Zool.  Resembling  a 
horse  ;  equine.  (Equoid.l 

e  quoi'de-an  ( r-k woi'd?-dn),a.  | 
E^quus  Oc-to'ber.  [L.  equus 
horse.]  Rom.  Relig.  A  feast  of 
horses,  held  October  15,  in  honor 
of  Mars.  It  was  partly  athnnks- 


Nameof  Era. 

Maccabees, 
the . 

Macedonian  . . 

Martyrs,  the. 

Mohammedan. 

Mundane . 

Mundane  Era 
o  f  Alexan¬ 
dria . 


Mundane  Era 
of  Antioch. . 

Mundane  Era 
of  Constan¬ 
tinople . 


Nabonassar. . . 


Olympic  Era. 
or  Eraof  the 
Olympiads . . 
Persian  Era, or 
E.  of  Persia. 
Rome. Founda¬ 
tion  of . 

Seleucidan  E.. 
or  Era  of  the 
8eleucida. . . 

Spanish . 

Syro-Macedo 

nlan . 

Tyre . 

Varro . 

Vikramadit 

ya . 

Vulgar . 

Yao . 


Date  ok  Event  from  which  reckoned  ; 
w  hom  used,  etc. 


Nov.  24,  b.  c.  106,  date  of  the  rising  of  the  Jews 
under  the  Maccabees  against  the  Seleucidce. 

=  Seleucidan  Era. 

=  Era  of  Diocletian.  So  called  from  his  per¬ 
secution  of  the  Christians. 

July  16,  a.  d.  622,  63  days  previous  to  the  Hegira. 

See  Jewish  Mundan e  Era. 

Creation,  as  occurring  5500  b.  c.,  but  dating  the 
Nutivity  three  years  earlier  than  the  year  1. 
Subsequently  ten  years  were  dropped.  Long 
used  by  Coptic  Church. 

Creation,  as  occurring  5490  b.  c.  Same  as  the  Alex¬ 
andrian  as  modified.  Used  by  early  Syrian 
Christians. 

Creation,  as  occurring  5508  n.  c.  ;  adopted  at  Con¬ 
stantinople  in  7th  c.  Still  used  in  P^astern 
Church  ;  in  secular  use  in  Russia  until  reign  of 
Peter  the  Great.  See  Byzantine  Era,  under 
Byzantine,  in  Vocab. 

Feb.  26,  b.  c.  747;  so  fixed  in  after  Greek  times. 
Its  origin  is  attributed  to  an  early  king  of  the 
later  Bubylonian  empire. 

b.c.  776,  supposed  date  of  the  beginning  of  the 
Olympic  games  {.held  every  4  years)  iu  Greece. 

=  Gklal.ean  Era. 

.  c.  753.  See  Era  of  Varro. 
c.  312,  dute  of  the  acquiMtion  of  Babylon  by 
Seleueus  Nicator,  founder  oi  the  Syro-Mncedo- 
ninn  empire.  Long  used  in  Western  Asia,  and 
by  the  scattered  Jews. 

Jan.  1,  b.  c.  38,  date  of  conquest  of  Spain  by 
Augustus. 

=  Seleucidan  Era. 

<  >ot.  19,  B.  C.  126. 

=  Era  of  Foundation  of  Rome  Vnrro’s  de¬ 
termination  of  the  date  is  the  accepted  one. 

«.  c.  57,  but  commemorating  a  prince  whose  reign 
is  attributed  to  the  5th  or  6th  century  b.  c. 

=  Christian  Era. 

=  Chinese  Era  of  Yao. 


4.  A  period  of  time  in  which  a  new  order  of  things  pre¬ 
vails  ;  a  signal  stage  of  history  ;  an  epoch. 

Painting  may  truly  be  said  to  have  opened  the  new  era  of  cul¬ 
ture.  J.  A.  Symonde. 

6.  A  major  subdivision  of  geologic  time  ;  as,  the  Paleozoic 
era.  See  geology,  Chart. 

Syn.  —  Time,  date,  period,  age,  dispensation.  See  epoch. 
Era  of  Good  Feeling,  U.  S.  Hist.,  a  period  under  the  admin¬ 
istration  of  Monroe,  in  which  there  was  practically  only 
one  political  party.  Different  limits  are  placed  upon  the 
period  by  historians,  some  giving  from  1817  to  1824,  while 
others  restrict  it  to  from  1821  to  1824.  —  e.  of  lndiction.  See 
indiction. 

e-ra'di-ftte  (e-ra'dT-at),  v .  i.  dc  t. ;  e-ra'di-at/ed  (-at'Sd)  ; 
e-ra'di-at'ing  (-at/Yng).  \_e--\- radiate.]  To  shoot  forth, 
as  rays  of  light  ;  to  radiate.  —  e  ra'di-ft'Uon  (-a'slrnn),  n. 

6  rad'l  ca  ble  (e-rXd'T-kd-b’l),  a.  That  can  be  eradicated. 
e-rad'l-CAte  (  e-rSd'T-kat),  v.  t.  ;  e-rad'i-cat  ed  (-kat'gd) ; 
e-rad'i-catQng  (-kat'Tng).  [L.  eradicatus ,  p.  p.  of  eradi- 
care  to  eradicate  ;  e  out  4-  radix,  radicis,  root.  See  radi¬ 
cal.]  To  pluck  up  by  the  roots  ;  to  root  up  or  out ;  hence, 
to  destroy  utterly  ;  to  extirpate  ;  as,  to  eradicate  disease. 

This,  although  now  an  old  and  inveterate  evil,  might  be  eradi¬ 
cated  by  vigorous  treatment.  Southey. 

Syn.  —Extirpate,  destroy,  annihilate.  See  exterminate. 
e-rad  l  ca'tlon  (-ka'slmn),  n.  [L.  eradicatio :  cf.  F.  eradi¬ 
cation.]  Act  of  plucking  up  by  the  roots  ;  extirpation  ; 
destruction  ;  also,  state  of  being  eradicated,  or  uprooted. 
6-rad'i-ca-tive  (e-r5d'T-ka-tTv),  a.  Tending  or  serving  to 
eradicate  ;  curing  or  destroying  thoroughly,  as  a  disease  or 
any  evil.  —  n.  Med.  A  medicine  that  effects  a  radical  cure, 
e  rad'l-ca'tor  (-ka'ter),  n.  One  that  eradicates;  specif., 
Agric .,  an  implement  for  uprooting  weeds,  etc. 

Er  a  groa'tls  (gr'd-grbs'tls),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  epav  to  love 
-f-  aypui cm?  grass.]  Bot.  A  large  genus  of  grasses  related 
to  Boa,  but  distinguished  by  the  flattened  spikelets  and 
deciduous  flowering  glume.  The  species  are  widely  dis¬ 
tributed  ;  they  have  little  agricultural  value. 

E  ran'the  mum  (e-ran'the-mwm),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  r)po.v- 
6ep.ov  a  plant  resembling  camomile  ;  ^p,  eap,  the  spring  -f- 
avOeyov  flower.]  Bot.  A  small  genus  of  tropical  Asiatic 
acanthaceous  shrubs  or  perennial  herbs  cultivated  for  their 
handsome  white,  pink,  or  lilac  flowers,  which  have  a  slen¬ 
der  cylindrical  tube,  a  5-parted  limb,  and  two  stamens. 
Also  [/.  c.],  a  plant  of  this  genus. 
e-raS6'  (e-ras'),  V.  t.  ;  e-rased'  (-rast') ;  e-ras'ing  (-ras'- 
Tng).  [L.  erasus,  p.  p.  of  eradere  to  erase  ;  e  out  -}-  radere 
to  scrape,  scratch,  shave.  See  rase.]  1.  To  rubor  scrape 
out,  as  letters  or  characters  written,  engraved,  or  painted  ; 
to  efface  ;  to  expunge  ;  to  cross  out ;  as,  to  erase  a  line. 

2.  Fig.  :  To  obliterate  ;  expunge  ;  blot  out. 

Syn.  —  Blot  out,  rub  out,  wipe  out,  cross  out,  strike  out, 
delete.  —  Erase,  expunge,  cancel,  efface,  obliterate 
agree  in  the  idea  of  removal  or  deletion.  To  erase  is  to 
rub  or  scratch  out ;  as,  to  erase  a  word ;  (fig.),  “  Have  a 
few  years  totally  erased  me  from  your  memory  ?  ”  ( Gray). 
To  expunge  is  to  strike  or  blot  out  something  wholly,  so 
that  it  becomes  as  if  it  had  never  existed  :  as,  “  He  seemed 
to  have  expunged  their  very  name  from  bis  vocabulary  ” 
(T.  L.  Peacock).  To  cancel  is  lit.  to  cross  out  by  lines  ; 
as,  to  cancel  a  check.  To  efface  is  to  make  indistinct  or 
illegible ;  as.  to  efface  the  inscription  on  a  coin ;  ‘  ‘to  ef¬ 
face  the  distinctions  of  language  ”  (  W.  Paler).  Obliter¬ 
ate  is  a  stronger  synonym  for  efface  ;  as,  “  One  brief  im¬ 
pression  obliterates  another  ”  ( Stevenson).  See  deface. 
Deeply  she  cut —  but,  not  erased , 

The  characters  were  still  so  plain.  Byron. 

A  new  edition  ...  is  printed.  .  .  .  Some  superfluities  I  have 
expunged ,  and  some  faults  1  have  corrected.  Johnson. 

Cancel  and  tear  to  pieces  that  great  bond.  Shak. 
Experience,  like  a  sea.  soaks  nil -effacing  in.  M.  Arnold. 
I  suppose  the  plow  has  long  ago  obliterated  the  traces  of  sepul¬ 


ture. 

e  rased'  (£-rast'),  p. 
faced  ;  obliterated. 


1 


F..  FitzGerald. 
Rubbed  or  scraped  out ;  ef- 


giving  for  fortunate  campaigns, 

partly  expiatory  for  shed  blood. 

A  war  horse  was  sacrificed. 

er.  Obs.  or  Scot,  and  dial.  Eng. 

var.  of  are. 

er.  ±  EAR,  ERE. 

er.  Err.  Ref.  Sn. 

er.  conj.  Or.  Obs. 

Er  (fir).  Bib. 

Er  (Or),  n.  Tent.  Myth.  =  Tyr. 
Er.  Abbr.  Chenu  (without  pe¬ 
riod,  Er]  Erbium. 

Er.  Abbr.  Eric;  Erich. 


E.  R  Abbr.  Eduardus  Rex 
(L.,  King  Edward), 
e-race',  i*  erase.  [05.«. I 
e-rad'i-cate.  a.  Eradicated.  | 
e  rad'i-ca-to-ry  (P-r&d'T-kd-tO- 
rT),  a.  Eradicative.  Rare. 
e  ra-di  c'u-lo  se/  (e/r«-dtk'fl- 
Ifis  ),  a.  [e-  +  radiculose.]  Bot. 
Without  rootlets,  [an  era.  R.  I 
e'ral  (e'rdl),  a.  Of  or  pert,  to | 
E'ran  (e'ran).  Bib. 
erand.  erande.  +  errand. 
E-ra'nl  an  Var.  of  Iranian. 


er'a-nist  (Pr'd-nYst),  n.  [Gr. 
epavuxTvis.]  A  member  of  an 
evanos  (c^avos),  or  club. 
E'ran-ites  ( e'rdn-Its),  n.  pi.  Bib. 
E-ran'thls  (f-r  5  n't  h  Y  n),^. 
[NL.  ;  Gr.  ^p,  eap.  spring -1-  av- 
Orm  flower.]  Syn.  of  Cammarcm. 
erar  +  erek. 

e-ras'a-bl-  Erasable.  Ref.  Sv. 
e-ras'a-ble  (e-ras'd-b’l),  a.  See 
-ABLE. 

e-rase'ment.  n.  Erasure.  Rare. 


food,  foot ;  out,  oil ;  chair  ;  go  ;  sing,  iqk  ;  then,  thin  ;  natrire,  verdure  (250) ;  K  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  acli  (144) ;  boN  ;  yet ;  zh  —  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Guide. 

Full  explanations  of  Abbreviations,  signs,  etc.,  Immediately  precede  the  1  oeabulary. 
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ERGOTIZE 


2.  Her.  Depicted  with  jagged  extremities  as  if  torn  off; 

—  disting,  from  couped.  Said  esp.  of  the 
head  or  leg  of  an  animal. 

e-ras'er  (e-ras'er),  n.  One  that  erases; 
specif.,  a  sharp  instrument  or  a  piece  of 
rubber  or  cloth  used  to  erase  marks  made 
with  ink,  pencil,  chalk,  or  the  like. 
d-ra'8ion(e-ra'zhwn),?i.  1.  Erasure.  Rare. 

2.  Surg.  The  removal  of  diseased  tissue 
by  scraping  or  curetting. 

E-ras'mi-an(e-r2z'ml-dn  ;  fc-rXs'-),  a.  Of  Erased,  Her. 
or  pertaining  to  Erasmus,  a  scholar  of  the  16th  century. 
Erasmian  pronunciation  (of  Greek),  a  method  of  pronouncing 
Greek  introduced  by  Erasmus.  It  came  into  general  use 
in  western  Europe  about  1600,  replacing  the  Reuchlinian 
method  previously  prevailing.  The  original  Erasmian  em¬ 
ployed  the  characteristic  vowel  sounds  of  western  Europe, 
as  m  German  and  Italian,  the  diphthongs  preserving  the 
separate  sounds  of  their  component  letters. 

E-ras'ml-an,  n.  A  follower  or  supporter  of  Erasmus ; 
specif.,  one  who  uses  or  advocates  the  Erasmian  system 
of  Greek  pronunciation;  —  opposed  to  Reuchlinian. 
E-ras'tian  (£-rXs'chan),  a.  1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  Thomas 
Erastus,  a  German  physician  and  Zwinglian  theologian  of 
the  Pith  century,  or  his  doctrines.  He  held  that  the  punishment 
of  all  ottenses  should  he  referred  to  the  civil  power,  denying 
that  excommunication  is  a  divine  ordinance  and  that  the  church 
has  any  power  to  make  laws  and  decrees  and  to  inflict  pains  and 
penalties.  The  doctrine  of  the  supremacy  of  the  state  in  eccle¬ 
siastical  causes  or  affairs  goes  by  his  name,  but  is  by  no  means 
due,  in  its  broad  sense  and  application,  to  him. 

2.  Hence,  designating,  pert,  to,  characterized  by,  or  advocat¬ 
ing,  the  doctrine  of  state  supremacy  in  ecclesiastical  affairs. 

—  E-ras'tian  Ism  (-Tz’m),  n  — E  ras'tlan-ize  (-iz),  v.  t.  &  i. 
E-ras'llan,  n.  A  supporter  or  maintainer  of  Erastian  doc¬ 
trines  or  tenets  ;  esp.,  an  upholder  of  state  supremacy  in 
ecclesiastical  affairs. 

6-ra'SUre  (e-ra'zhur),  n.  [From  erase.]  1.  Act  of  eras¬ 
ing  ;  a  scratching  out  ;  obliteration. 

2.  An  instance  of  erasing  ;  also,  the  place  where  some¬ 
thing  has  been  erased. 

Er'a-to  (Sr'a-to),  i i.  [L.,  fr.  Gr.  ’EpaTui,  fr.  epaoOai  to 
love.]  Class.  Myth.  The  Muse  who  presided  over  lyric  and 
amatory  poetry.  —  Er'a  tive  (-tlv),  a. 
er'bi-a  (Qr'bT-d),  n.  [NL.  See  erbium.]  Chem.  Erbium 
sesquioxide,  Er20;{,  an  infusible  pale  rose-colored  powder, 
er'bl  um  (-Aim),  n.  [NL.  Named  from  Ytt erby,  in  Swe¬ 
den,  where  gadolinite  is  found.  Cf.  terbium,  yttrium, 
ytterbium.]  Chem.  A  metallic  element  of  the  rare  earth 
group,  found  in  gadolinite  and  some  other  minerals. 
Atomic  weight,  167. 7.  Symbol,  Er  (no  period).  Its  salts 
are  rose-colored  and  give  characteristic  spectra, 
erd  (flrd  ;  3rd),  n.  [ME.  erd ,  eard,  earth,  land,  country, 
AS.  eard  ;  akin  to  OS.  ard  dwelling  place,  OHG.arf  plow¬ 
ing,  tillage,  Icel.  ort T  crop,  and  to  L.  arare  to  plow,  E.  ear 
to  plow.]  The  earth;  also,  land;  region.  Obs.  or  Scot. 
&  Dial.  Eng. 

erd  Shrew.  The  common  European  shrew  (Sorer  vulgaris). 
ere  (Sr;  *277),  prep.,  adv .,  A  conj.  [AS.  ser,  prep.,  adv., 
&  conj.,  prop.  adv.  in  the  comparative  ;  akin  to  OS., 
OFries.,  &  OHG.  er,  G.  eher,  D.  eer,  Goth,  aim,  Icel.  dr 
(positive  degree)  early.  Cf.  early,  erst,  or,  adv.]  1.  As 
an  adverb  :  Early  ;  soon  ;  earlier  ;  sooner  ;  also,  formerly  ; 
previously  ;  =  erewhile.  Obs  or  Scot. 

2.  As  a  preposition  :  Before. 

Myself  was  stirring  ere  the  break  of  day.  Shak. 

3.  As  a  conjunction:  a  Before;  — formerly  often  com¬ 
bined  with  that  or  than.  Cf.  or  ever. 

Sir,  come  down  ere  my  child  die.  John  iv.  49. 
b  Sooner  than  ;  rather  than. 

I  will  be  thrown  into  Etna  .  .  .  ere  I  will  leave  her.  Shak. 
er®  long,  before  long  ;  soon.  Shak.  —  e.  now,  formerly ; 
heretofore.  Shak.— ®.  that,  and  or  ere.  =  or  ever.  See  1st  or. 
Er'e  bus  (Sr'e-bws),  n.  [L.,  fr.  Gr. ’Epe/So?.]  Gr.  Myth. 
A  place  of  nether  darkness,  being  the  gloomy  space  through 
which  the  souls  passed  to  Hades.  Personified,  Erebus  was 
a  son  of  Chaos  and  brother  of  Nox,  who  dwelt  in  Hades 
and  was  the  father  by  Nox  of  ./Ether  (the  pure  air)  and  Day. 
Er'ech-the'um  (Sr'Sk-tlie'ftm),  Er'ech  thei'on  (-tlu'tfn),  n. 
[Gr.  Epe\d€iou.  See  Erechtheus.]  A  temple  of  the  tute¬ 
lary  deities  of  Athens,  esp.  Athena  Polias,  Poseidon,  and 
Erechtheus,  situated  on  the  Acropolis,  and  noted  as  the 
best  preserved  and  most  consummate  structure  in  the  Ionic 
style.  See  acropolis  and  architecture,  Illust.  Its  plan 
was  remarkably  complex,  including  a  shrine  of  Athena, 
the  tomb  of  Erechtheus,  the  salt  spring  of  Poseidon,  ana 
other  sacred  memorials.  The  structure  comprised  a  quad¬ 
rangular  main  building,  and  three  porticoes,  that  on  the 
south  being  the  famous  caryatid  porch.  It  was  built 
towards  the  end  of  the  5th  century,  c.  c. 

E-rech'theus  (e-rek'tlius),  n.  [L.,  fr.  Gr.  ’E pey0eu?,  lit., 
the  Render  ;  cpe\0civ  to  rend,  break.]  Gr.  Myth.  A  king 


of  Athens,  son  of  Gaea  and  Hephaestus.  He  was  the  reput¬ 
ed  builder  of  the  Ereehtheum,  the  founder  of  the  Punuthemea, 
and  the  inventor  of  the  four-wheeled  chariot.  In  obedience 
to  an  oracle  he  sacrificed  his  youngest  daughter  to  save  Athens 
from  the  Eleusinians,  and  her  two  alters  \oluntanly  shared  her 
fate.  Cf.  Erichthonius. 

Erech-ti'tes  (6r'6k-ti't5z),  n.  [NL.,  of  uncertain  origin  ; 
but  cf.  Gr.  ep€\0Lrq<;  groundsel.]  Dot.  A  genus  of  Ameri¬ 
can,  Australian,  and  New  Zealand  asteraceous  plants.  The 
pappus  of  the  achenes  facilitates  their  wide  distribution 
as  weeds.  E.  hieraci folia ,  of  the  United  States,  is  the  fire- 
weed.  Also  [/.  c.],  a  plant  of  this  genus, 
e  rect'  (e-rekt'),  a.  [L.  erectus ,  p.  p.  of  erigere  to  erect ;  e 
out  -j-  regere  to  lead  straight.  See  right  ;  cf.  alert.] 

1.  Upright,  or  having  a  vertical  position;  not  inverted; 
not  leaning  or  bent ;  not  prone  ;  as,  to  stand  erect ;  specif., 
Bot.,  not  spreading  or  decumbent ;  as,  an  erect  stem. 

Two  of  fur  nobler  shape,  erect  and  tall.  Milton. 
Among  the  Greek  colonies  and  churches  of  Asia,  Philadelphia 
is  still  erect  —  a  column  in  a  scene  of  ruins.  Gibbon. 

2.  Directed  upward ;  raised;  uplifted. 

His  piercing  eyes,  erect,  appear  to  view 

Superior  worlds,  and  look  all  nature  through.  Pope. 

3.  Free  from  depression  ;  also,  watchful ;  alert. 

But  who  is  he,  by  years 

Bowed,  but  erect  in  heart  ?  Keble. 

Vigilant  and  erect  attention  of  mind.  .  Hooker. 

4.  Standing  up  or  out  from  the  body  ;  as,  with  hair  erect. 
6.  Optics.  Upright  ;  not  inverted  ;  — said  of  an  image. 

e  rect',  v.  t. ;  e-rect'ed  ;  e-rect'ing.  1.  To  raise  and 
place  in  an  upright  or  perpendicular  position ;  to  set  up¬ 
right  ;  to  rear  ;  as,  to  erect  a  pole,  a  flagstaff,  a  statue,  etc. 

2.  To  raise,  as  a  building ;  to  build  ;  construct ;  set  up;  as, 
to  erect  a  house  or  a  fort.  Hence,  Mach.,  to  put  together 
in  position  for  use  ;  to  set  up,  as  a  lathe  or  steam  engine. 

3.  To  direct  upwards ;  to  lift  up  ;  as,  to  erect  the  hands  in 
benediction;  to  erect  one’s  mind  to  Heaven;  also,  to  raise; 
as,  to  erect  an  image  to  a  niche.  Obs.  or  R. 

4.  To  cause  to  stand  up  or  out  from  the  body ;  as,  the 
porcupine  erects  its  quills  ;  the  turkey  erects  its  tail. 

5.  To  raise  in  rank  or  esteem  ;  to  elevate  ;  magnify  ;  exalt. 

Thou  didBt  his  state  above  his  hopes  erect.  Daniel. 

6.  To  raise,  encourage,  cheer,  as  one’s  spirits.  Obs. 

It  raiseth  the  drooping  spirit,  erecting  it  to  a  loving  complai¬ 
sance  Barrow. 

7-  To  set  up  or  establish  ;  to  found;  form;  institute.  “To 
erect  a  new  commonwealth.”  Hooker. 

8.  To  set  up  as  an  assertion  or  consequence  from  premises, 
ot  the  like.  “  To  erect  conclusions.”  Sir  T.  Browne. 

9.  In  technical  senses  :  a  Biol.  To  remove  to  a  higher 
category  ;  as,  to  erect  a  species  into  a  genus,  b  Geom.  To 
draw  or  construct  (a  perpendicular  or  figure)  upon  a  given 
base,  c  Optics.  To  change  (an  image)  from  an  inverted  to 
a  normal  position,  d  Scots  Law.  To  make  a  temporal  lord- 
ship  of,  as  of  an  ecclesiastical  benefice  by  secularizing  it. 
Syn.  —  Elevate ;  construct,  build;  institute,  establish, 
found. 

erect',  v.  i.  To  rise  upright.  Obs. 

6-rect'ile  (e-rSk'tTl ;  182),  a.  [Cf.  F.  erectile .]  Susceptible 
of  being  erected  or  dilated.  —  erectile  tissue,  Anat .,  a  tissue 
capable  of  being  greatly  dilated  and  made  rigid  by  the  dis¬ 
tention  of  the  numerous  blood  vessels  which  it  contains, 
e-rect'ing,  p.  pr .  A-  vb.  7i.  of  erect.  —  erecting  eyepiece.  = 
terrestrial  eyepiece. 

e-rec'Lion  (e-rSk'shfin),  n.  [L.  erectio:  cf.  F.  erection .] 

1.  Act  of  erecting  ;  act  of  raising  upright ;  act  of  construct¬ 
ing,  as  a  building  or  a  wall  ;  act  of  founding  or  establishing, 
as  a  commonwealth  ;  act  of  raising  in  rank  or  office ;  etc. 

2.  State  of  being  erected,  lifted  up,  built,  established,  or 
founded  ;  exaltation  of  feelings  or  purposes. 

Her  peerless  height  my  mind  to  high  erection  draws  up.  Sidney. 

3.  Anything  erected  ;  a  building  of  any  kind. 

4.  Physiol.  The  state  of  a  part  which  has  become  hard  and 
swollen  by  the  accumulation  of  blood  in  the  erectile  tissue. 
6.  Scots  Law.  Creation  of  a  temporal  lordship,  as  by  secu¬ 
larizing  an  ecclesiastical  benefice;  also,  the  lordship  created. 

6  rec'tive  (-tTv),  a.  Making  erect  or  upright ;  raising  ;  tend¬ 
ing  to  erect. 

0-rec'tor  (-ter),  n.  One  that  erects  ;  specif.  :  a  Anat.  A 
muscle  which  raises  or  keeps  a  part  erect,  as  the  ||  e-rec'tor 
spi'nae  (spl'ne),  a  long  and  deeply  situated  muscle  of  the 
back  which  fills  the  groove  on  each  side  of  the  spinal  col¬ 
umn,  arising  from  a  broad  tendon  attached  to  the  iliac 
crests,  the  back  of  the  sacrum,  etc.  It  is  composed  of  sev¬ 
eral  distinct  divisions,  of  which  the  chief  are  the  iliocostalis , 
longissimus  dor  si,  and  spinalis  dorsi.  b  Physics.  A  com¬ 
bination  of  lenses  in  the  eyepiece  of  a  microscope,  tele¬ 
scope,  or  other  optical  instrument,  for  making  the  image 
appear  erect  instead  of  inverted. 

ere  long'  (fir/l8ng/  ;  205),  adv.  Before  the  lapse  of  a  long 
time  ;  soon  ;  —  sometimes  separated,  ere  long. 

A  man,  .  .  .  following  the  stag,  erelong  slew  him.  Spenser. 


er  e  ma  can'sls  (Br'e-md-kS'sTs),  n.  [NL. ;  Gr.  gpipa 
quietly  -f-  xauoi?  burning,  fr.  Kaieiv  to  burn.]  Gradual  oxi¬ 
dation  of  organic  matter  from  exposure  to  air  and  moisture, 
er'e  mite  (Sr'e-mit),  n.  [L.  eremita.  See  hermit.]  1.  A 
hermit ;  a  religious  recluse  or  solitary  ;  specif,  [cap.], 
Ch.  Hist.,  a  Christian  living,  as  in  the  3d  century,  in  sol¬ 
itary  retirement,  having  fled  from  persecution ;  later,  a 
member  of  an  order  of  solitary  monks. 

2.  A  dweller  in  the  desert.  Rare. 

er'e-mlt'lc  (-nnt'Ik)  )  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  an  eremite ; 
er  e-mit'l  cal  (-T-kdl)  J  hermitical  ;  living  in  solitude, 
er-e'mo-  (3r-e'mo-).  A  combining  form  from  Greek  tp^o?, 

lonely,  solitary. 

er'e-nach  (gr'e-nan),  her'e-nach,  n.  [Ir.  airchinneach 
chief  man,  fr.  air  over  -f-  ceann  head.]  Early  Irish  Ch. 
a  The  hereditary  steward  of  an  abbot,  b  An  ecclesias¬ 
tic  analogous  to  an  archdeacon  in  other  churches, 
ere' now'  iSr'nou'),  adv.  Ere  now  ;  heretofore, 
e-rep'sin  (e-r6p'sInL  n.  [Cf.  L.  eripere  to  take  away,  set 
free;  prob.  formed  in  imitation  of  pepsin.]  Physiol.  Chem. 
An  enzyme  of  the  intestinal  juice,  capable  of  decomposing 
casein,  proteoses,  and  peptones. 

e-rep'tase  (-tas),  n.  [L.  ereptus ,  p.p.  -j-  ’aS€  •’  c*-  erepsin.] 
Chem.  Any  of  a  class  of  enzymes  of  which  erepsiu  is  the 
type,  which  decompose  proteoses  and  peptones, 
er'e-thism  (Sr'e-thTz’m),  n.  [Gr.  epeduTpos  irritation,  fr. 
ipeOi^eiv  to  stir,  rouse.]  Med.  Excessive  irritability.  —  er- 
e  thls'mic  (-thTz'mTk),  er  e-this'tlc  (-thTs'ttk),  er  e- 
thit'ic  (-tliTt'Tk),  a. 

erewhile'  (Sr'hwil'),  ere  whiles'  (-hwflz'),  adv.  Some 
time  ago  ;  a  little  while  before  ;  heretofore.  Archaic. 

I  am  as  fair  now  as  I  was  erewhile.  Shak. 

erg  (tirg),  n.  [Gr.  epyov  work.]  Physics.  The  unit  of  work 
or  energy  in  the  C.  G.  S.  system,  being  the  amount  of  work 
done  by  a  dyne  working  through  a  distance  of  one  centi¬ 
meter  ;  the  amount  of  energy  expended  in  moving  a  body 
one  centimeter  against  a  force  of  one  dyne.  The  erg  is  so 
small  that  as  a  practical  unit  the  joule  is  used.  See  joule. 
Other  units,  such  as  the  erg-nine  (=  10*  ergs),  the  erg-ten 
(=  ioi°  ergs),  etc.,  are  also  occasionally  used  as  a  matter  of 
convenience.  One  foot  pound  is  equal  to  13,560,000  ergs, 
er'gal  (fir'gdl),  n.  [G.,  fr.  Gr.  epyou  work,  action.]  Phys¬ 
ics.  Potential  energy  ;  negative  value  of  the  force  function, 
erg'me  ter  (Org'me'ter),  «.  [erg  -meter.]  Physics.  An 
instrument  for  measuring  energy  in  ergs. 

II  er'go  (Qr'go),  conj.  d‘  adv.  [L.]  Therefore  ;  hence, 
er'go  graph  (flr'go-graf),  n.  [Gr.  epyov  work  -f  -graph.] 
An  instrument  for  measuring  and  recording  the  work  done 
by  a  single  muscle  or  set  of  muscles,  the  rate  of  fatigue,  etc. 

—  er  go  graph'le  (-grSf'Tk),  a. 

er  gom'e-ter  ( er-g<5m'e-ter),  n .  [Gr .  epyov  work  +  -meter. ] 
Physics.  A  device  for  measuring,  or  an  instrument  for  in¬ 
dicating,  energy  expended  or  work  done  ;  a  dynamometer. 

—  er  go  met'ric  (Gr'go-mgt'rTk),  a. 

er'gon  (Clr'gSn),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  epyov  work.]  Physics. 
a  Work,  measured  in  terms  of  the  quantity  of  heat  to  which 
it  is  equivalent,  b  =  erg. 

er'got  (Qr'gtft),  7i.  [F.  ergot,  OF.  argot,  lit.,  a  spur.]  1.  A 

fungous  disease  of  rye  and  other  cereals,  in  which  the  grains 
are  replaced  by  black  or  dark  purple  club-shaped  bodies. 

2.  One  of  these  growths,  consisting  of  the  sclerotium  of  an 
ascomycetous  fungus  ( Claviceps  purpurea).  Ergot  con¬ 
tains  several  poisonous  compounds,  and  the  use  of  bread 
made  from  flour  of  ergoted  grain  is  often  attended  with 
serious  effects.  See  ergotism.  Ergot  contracts  the  ter¬ 
minal  arterioles  and  unstriped  muscle  fibers,  esp.  those  of 
the  uterus.  It  is  used  to  contract  the  uterus. 

3.  The  fungus  causing  the  disease. 

4.  Far.  A  soft  horny  stub,  about  the  size  of  a  chestnut, 
situated  behind  and  below  the  pastern  joint. 

6.  Anat.  The  hippocampus  minor, 
er'got  ed  (-8d),  a.  Infested  with  ergot;  as,  ergoted  grain, 
er-got'ic  (er-g5t'Tk),  a.  Pertaining  to,  or  derived  from, 
ergot ;  as,  ergotic  acid. 

er'got-in  (fir'gdt-Tn),  n.  Pharm.  An  extract  from  ergot, 
er-got'l  nine  (er-g5t'T-nTn; -nen;  184),  ft.  Also-nin.  Chem. 
A  crystalline  alkaloid,  C35H40OcN4,  obtained  from  ergot. 
It  acts  as  a  hemostatic. 

er'got-lsm  (Gr'gtft-Tz’m),  n.  [From  ergot,  n. :  cf.  F.  er- 
gotisme.]  1.  Med.  A  diseased  condition  produced  by  eat¬ 
ing  rye  affected  with  the  ergot  fungus. 

2.  The  diseased  condition  of  grain  or  cereal  grasses  due  to 
the  attack  of  the  ergot  fungus  ( Claviceps  purpurea). 
er'got  i-za'tion  (  T-za'slmn ;  -i-za'sh«n),n.  «1.  The  action 
or  result  of  poisoning  by  ergot. 

2.  The  infesting  of  grain  by  the  ergot  fungus, 
er'got  lze  (Gr'g3t-iz),  v.  t. ;  er'got-ized  (-Izd) :  er'got-iz'- 
ino  (-Iz'Tng).  To  infest  with  ergot ;  —  used  chiefly  in 
passive  ;  as,  ergotized  wheat. 


E-ras'mui  (5-rftz'm«8),n.  [L.,fr. 
Gr  epav  to  love;  cf.  epour  juto? 
lovely,  beloved.]  Lit.,  lovely  ; 
worthy  of  love  ;  —  masc.  prop, 
name.  L.  id.  ;  F.  Itrasme  (a'- 
nism');  Sp.  Eras  mo  (a-riis'mS) ; 
It.  &  Pg.  Eras  mo  (5-raz'm5)  ; 
G.  &  D.  Erasmus  (It-ras'mdbs). 
E'Taste'  (S'rdst'),  n.  [F.J  The 
exasperated  lover  of  Moliere’s 
“  Les  Facheux  ”  (The  Bores), 
who  is  kept  from  his  appoint¬ 
ment  with  Orphise  by  the  com¬ 
ing  in  of  one  bore  after  another. 
Also,  a  lover  in  **M.  de  Pour- 
ceaugnac  ”  and  in  **  Le  Depit 
Amoureux.” 

E  raa'tua  (f-rfis'tus),  n.  [L.,  fr. 
Gr.  epaaros  beloved,  lovely  ] 
Masc.  prop.  name.  L.  id.  ;  F. 
Braste  (5/rist') ;  G.  Erastus 
(a-ras'tdhs).  —  Dim.  Bastus. 
erbe.  ^  herb 

erber.  4  arber,  arbor,  garden, 
erbigage  +  harbergage. 
ercedeken  +  archdeacon. 
erchebieschop.  archbishop. 

er  che-vesque',  n.  [OF.  erce- 
rest/ue,  archevesque .]  An  arch¬ 
bishop.  Obs. 
er'chon.  irchin. 

Er'clee  (flr'klez).  Corrupt  of 
Hercules.  Shak. 

erd.  Erred.  Ref.  Sv. 
erde,  v.  ».  [AS.  eard i an,  fr.  eard 
a  dwelling,  home,  native  land.] 
To  dwell  ;  to  be.  Obs. 


erdinge.  +  earthdin. 
erd'ly.  +  earthly. 
erdon.  +  errand. 
ere.  -f  heir. 
ere.  4  are,  ear,  ever. 
ereare-  *5*  areas,  to  erect, 
e-rect'a-ble,  a.  See  -able. 
e-rect'er,  n  One  that  erects. 
E-recrti( C-rtk'tT),n.  pi.  [NL.,  pi. 
of  L.  r rectus.]  Syn.  of  Bimana. 
e  rec-til'i-ty  (e/rgk-tfl'I-tT),  n. 
State  of  being  erectile, 
e  rect 'ly,  ad v.  of  erect. 
e-rect'neaa.  ».  See  -ness. 
er ec  to-pa'tent,  a.  1.  Bot. 
Intermediate  between  erect  and 
patent,  or  spreading. 

2.  Zobt.  Standing  partially 
spread  and  erect  ;  —  said  of  the 
winga  of  certain  insects, 
erede.a.  [AS.  sp-.  prefix,  without, 
-+-  rStd counsel.]  Lacking  coun¬ 
sel  ;  at  a  loss.  Obs  [heretic.  Obs.  I 
erege,  n.  [OF.  See  heretic.]  A I 
lie  re  gi-o'ne  (e  re'jT-o'ne).  [L.J 
In  a  straight  line  ;  directly  ;  m 
the  opposite  direction;  over 
against  ;  exactly  oppoaite. 
erel.  4»  earl. 

E-re'ml-an  <  e-re'mY-tfn),  a.  [Gr. 
tpTjfu'a  a  solitude,  desert.]  Zon- 
geog.  Designating  a  division  of 
the  Palearctic  region,  including 
northern  Africa,  northern  Ara¬ 
bia,  and  Asiatic  deaert  regions, 
e-re'mic  (-mlk),  a.  [Gr.  eprjjAi- 
*05.]  Pert,  to  deserts  or  sandy 
regions  ;  —  used  chiefly  in  Zool. 


er'e-mit-age.  +  hermitage 
er'emit  al  (P r'6-m I VCL 1),  a. 
Eremitic.  Bare. 
er'e-mite-ship  , /*  See -ship. 
er'e-mit  ish  (Pr'S-mltOsh),  a. 
Eremitic.  [-ism.  I 

er'e-mit-isnrt-mTt-Yz’m),  n.  See| 
Er-e  mo-bry'a  (gr-e/mt>-brl/7V), 
n.  j>l.  [NL.  ;  eremo-  4-  Gr.  ]8 pvov 
moss.J  Bot.  One  of  the  two 
groups  into  which  ferns  are 
sometimes  divided,  in  which  the 
fronds  are  produced  along  the 
sides  of  the  rootstock  and  artic¬ 
ulated  with  it.  Cf.  Desmobrya. 
—  er-e'mo-bry'oid  (-oid),  a. 
er-e  mo-chae'tous  (-ke'tws),  a. 
[NL.  ;  eremo-  4-  Gr.  \aiTg 
mane.]  Zobl.  Without  a  regular¬ 
ly  arranged  system  of  bristles 
on  the  body:  —  of  certain  flies, 
er-e  mo-pho'bi-a,  n.  [NL.  ;  ere- 
mo-  4  -phobia.}  Med.  Morbid 
dread  of  solitude. 
Er/e-mop'ter-is  (gr'f-mBp'tPr- 
Tb),  n.  [NL.  ;  eremo-  4-  Gr.  nre- 
pi5  a  fern.]  Paleobot.  A  genus 
of  fossil  Pteridospernue,  abun¬ 
dant  in  the  lower  Carboniferous 
strata.  They  are  represented  by 
leaves  only,  the  fructifications 
being  unknown, 
eren.  +  erne. 

||  e  re'  na'ta(e  re'  na'ta).  [L.J 
Under  the  present  circum¬ 
stances  ;  according  to  the  state 
of  affairs  ;  as  matters  are. 


erende.  4  errand. 
er'en-drake,  n.  [AS.  ferendraca, 
FPrendu  reca  ;  cf.  AS.  wrecan  to 
litter,  recite.  See  errand.]  A 
messenger.  Obs 
e-rept'  (6-rfpt'_),  r.  t.  [L.  erep¬ 
tus,  p.  p.  of  eripere  to  snatch  ] 
To  snatch  away.  Rare  —  e-rep'- 
tion  (P-rPn'shitn),  n. 
e  rep-ta'tion,  v.  [L.  erepere 
to  creep  out ;  e  out  -f  repere  to 
creep.]  A  creeping  forth.  Obs. 
er'er,  a.  Former.  Obs. 
er'er,  adv.  [AS.  mror,  a  com¬ 
parative  from  &r.  See  eke.]  Be¬ 
fore  ;  sooner  ;  rather.  Obs 
E-resh'-Kl  gal  (5-rPsh'ke/gal), 
n.  [Babylonian  eresh  bride  4 
kigallu  Hades.]  Babylon  Myth. 
=  Allatu.  See  Aralu. 
eresie.  4  heresy.  [erst.  I 
erest.  Obs.  or  dial.  Eng.  var.  of  I 
e-reth'ic  (P-r  P  t  h'f  k),  a.  Med. 
Pertaining  to,  or  tending  to  pro¬ 
duce.  erethism. 

Er  e-thi'zon  (Pr'f-thl'zrtn),  n. 
[NL. ;  Gr.  epeOiCiov.  p.  pr.  See 
erethism. J  Zobl  The  genus  of 
arboreal  porcupines  including 
the  North  Americanporcupines. 
It  is  the  type  of  a  family,  Er  e- 
thi  zon'tl-dse  (-thI-z8n'tT-de). 
See  porcupine. 

E.  R.  et  I.  Abbr.  Fduardus  Rex 
et  Imperator  (L.,  Edward  King 
and  Emperor). 

Er-e'trl-an  (3r-e'trY-tfn),  a.  Per¬ 
taining  to  Eretria  or  the  Eretrian 


school.  —  //.  A  member  of  the 
Eretrian  school.  See  Elian. 
ere'ward.  //.  [AS.  erfetceard  ; 
erfe  inheritance  4  weard guard, 
keeper.]  Heir.  Obs. 
ereyne.  a  rain. 
erf  (Prf).  Scot.  var.  of  argh. 
erf  [AS.  erfe  inheritance],  erf'- 
kin.  //.  Cattle.  Obs. 

erf  (Prf).  n. ;  pi.  erven  (Pr'- 
v.  n).  [I).]  A  garden  plot,  usu¬ 
ally  about  half  an  acre  ;  a  plot 
for  cultivation.  South  Africa. 

|l  erf'pacht/  (Prf'paKt/),  n.  [D.] 
Law.  The  Dutch  estate  corre¬ 
sponding  to  the  Roman  emphy¬ 
teusis.  -  er  f'p  a  c  h t'r e  c h  t' 
(-rpKp),  7i.  See  emphyteusis. 
Er'ga-ne  (fir'gd-ne),  a.  [Gr. 
epyai-p  a  worker.]  See  Athena. 
er  gas-te'ri-on  (Gr-'gfts-te'rY-On), 
//•  [Gr.  (pyaarripiov  a  place  in 
which  work  is  done.]  Gr.  Ar- 
chseol.  A  workshop  ;  a  studio, 
e  r-g  a  s't  o-p  1  as  m  (Pr-gfts'td- 
plfiz’m),  7i.  [Gr.  epyafeaOai  to 
work  4  -plasm.}  Biol.  A  term 
nearly  =  archoplasm.  Gamier. 
er-gas'tu-lum  (-tjj-ltlm),  *•  ///. 

-la  (-la).  [L.,  fr.  Gr.  epya£eada i 
to  work.]  Rom.  Arch wol.  A  cell 
or  dungeon,  orig.  one  for  slaves, 
er'gat.  4  ergot,  r. 
er  ga-tan'drous  ^  (ft  r'g  d-t  &  n'- 
dri/s),  a.  [Gr.  epyarrj?  worker 
4-  -androvs  ]  Zobl.  Having  ap¬ 
terous  males  ;  —  of  certain  ants. 


er7ga  tog'y-nous  (-tPij'I-nus),  a. 
[Gr.  epyarr)^  worker  4  -gynous.} 
Zobl.  Having  wingless  fertile  fe¬ 
males,  resembling  the  workers, 
as  certain  species  of  ants, 
er'ga-toid  (flr'gd-toid),  a.  [Gr. 
epyarg^  worker  +  -oid.]  Zobl. 
Having  apterous  fertile  6exual 
individuals  of  either  sex,  as  cer¬ 
tain  ants.  —  n.  An  apterous  sex¬ 
ually  perfect  ant. 
ergh  (erK).  Scot.  var.  of  aroh. 
erg '-nine',  n.  Physics.  See  p.ro. 
|J  er'go  bi-ba'mus.  [L.]  There¬ 
fore  let  us  drink  ! 
er'go-ism  (Gr'gS-Yz’m),  n.  [ergo 
4-  -is/w.j  Finical  adherence  to 
logical  forms. 

er'go-plasm  (-plftz’m),  n.  [See 
ergon  ;  plasm.]  Biol.  A  term 
nearly  equiv.  to  archoplasm. 
er'go-stat  (-stfit),  n.  [Gr.  Zpyov 
work  4  OTaros  standing  still.] 
Med.  An  apparatus  used  in  the 
performance  of  muscular  exer¬ 
cises  for  therapeutic  purposes, 
er'got.  r.  t.  [F.  ergoler ,  fr.  L. 
ergo  therefore.]  To  argue.  Obs. 
er'got-lne(flr'g<5t-Yn  ;  -en  ;  1M> 
Also  -tin.  Chem.  Ergotinine. 
er'go-tism  (Gr'gfi-tYz’m),  n.  [F. 
ergotisms,  fr.  L.  ergo.)  A  logical 
deduction;  also,  argumentation; 
sophistical  reasoning.  Obs.  or  R. 
— er'gcptist,  n.  Obs.  or  R. 
er'go-tize,  v.i.  To  argue  sophis- 
tically.  Rare. 


ale,  senate,  care,  ftm,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofri ;  eve,  £vent,  gnd,  recent,  maker;  ice,  Ill;  old,  fcbey,  orb,  6dd,  sftft,  connect ;  use,  unite,  urn,  iip,  circus,  menii ; 
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i'll  (e'rT)  |  n.  [From  tlie  native  name  in  Assam  ]  1.  The 
e'ri-a  (-d)  [  Assam  silkworm  (Philosamia  ricini),  which 
feeds  on  the  castor-oil  plant. 

2  The  silk  obtained  from  this  worm. 

Er  1-an'thus  (Sr'I-Sn'thiZs),  n.  [NL.  ;  Gr.  tpiov  wool  -f- 
■antlm*.]  Hot.  A  genus  of  tall,  reedlike  grasses,  natives  of 
warm  regions.  They  have  spikes  crowded  in  a  panicle 
clothed  with  longj  silky  hairs.  Several  species,  notably 
the  wool  grass  (£.  ravennx ),  are  valuable  garden  orna¬ 
mentals.  Also  [/.  c.],  a  plant  of  this  genus, 
er'lo  (Sr'Tk),  n.  [Ir.  eiric.]  A  form  of  blood  fine  or  wer¬ 
gild  in  the  primitive  laws  of  Ireland.  See  wergild. 
E-rl'ca  (e-ri'kd),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  L.  erice  heath,  Gr.  €p€i.K7J.] 
Bot.  A  very  large  genus  of  low  evergreen  shrubs,  the  true 
heaths,  type  of  the  Ericaceae,  natives  of  Europe  and  Africa, 
esp.  of  the  Cape.  They  have  whorls  of  needlelike  leaves 
and  clusters  of  small  tubular  or  campanulate  white,  pink, 
or  yellow  flowers.  They  are  extensively  cultivated.  See 
heath.  Also  [/.  <?.],  a  plant  of  this  genus. 

Er  i-ca'ce  ®  (Sr'T-ka'se-e),  n.pf.  [NL.  See  Erica.]  Bot. 
A  family  of  plants,  the  heath  family,  typifying  the  order 
Ericales,  and  embracing  about  55  genera  and  1,100  species, 
of  very  wide  distribution.  They  are  herbs,  shrubs,  or 
trees  having  flowers  with  introrse  anthers  and  superior 
ovary.  Many  of  the  genera  are  handsome  ornamental 
shrubs,  as  Rhododendron ,  Azalea ,  and  Kalmia.  The  Yac- 
ciniacese,  or  huckleberry  family,  and  the  Pyrolaceae.  or 
wintergreen  family,  are  sometimes  included  in  the  Erica¬ 
ceae.  —  er  i-ca'ceous  (-shfts),  a. 

Er  i-ca'les  (-lez),  ti.pl.  [NL.]  Bot.  a  In  Lindley’s classi¬ 
fication,  an  alliance  of  plants  including  the  heaths,  etc. 
b  An  order  of  metachlamydeous  dicotyledonous  plants  em¬ 
bracing  the  families  Ericaceae,  Clethraceie,Pyrolaceae,  Mon- 
otropaceie,  Vacciniaceae,  Lennoaceae,  and  Epacridace*,  all 
having  the  stamens  free  or  nearly  free  from  the  corolla, 
er  i-ce'tal  (-se'ttfl),  a.  Bot.  Composed  of,  or  containing, 
heaths  ;  as,  an  ericeJal  flora. 

Er  ich-tho'ni-us  (Sr'Tk-tlio'nT-iis),  n.  [L.,  fr.  Gr.  'EpixOo- 
fio«.]  Gr.  Myth.  An  Athenian  hero,  generally  the  same 
as  Erechtheus,  although  by  some  classic  writers  Erechtheus 
is  made  a  descendant  of  Erichthonius.  Ericlithonius  as  a 
child  was  said  to  have  been  placed  by  Athena  in  a  chest 
which  was  given  in  charge  of  the  three  daughters  of  Ce- 
crops  w  ith  the  injunction  not  to  look  within.  Two  of  them 
disobeyed,  were  seized  with  madness,  and  destroyed 
themselves.  This  myth  was  given  as  the  ground  for  an 
important  rite  w  hich  Athenian  girls  performed  and  which 
was  probably  originally  a  fertility  charm  (cf.  Herse). 
e  ricl  nol  (e-ris'T-nol ;  -n51),  n.  [NL.  Ericine ae  the  heath 
family  -f-  2d  -of.]  Chem.  A  colorless,  peculiar-smelling 
oil,  Cl0H16O,  obtained  from  Ledum  palustre,  and  also  by 
the  decomposition  of  ericolin. 

er'I-coid  (Sr'T-koid),  a.  [Erica  -f-  -oid.]  Bot.  Pertaining 
to.  or  resembling,  the  genus  Erica  ;  heathlike. 
e-ric'O-Un  (e-iTk'o-lin),  7i.  [Erica  -j-  2d  -ol  -f-  -in.]  Chem. 
A  glucoside,  C26Hu031,  found  in  many  ericaceous  plants, 
and  extracted  as  a  bitter,  yellow,  amorphous  mass. 

Erics  son  cy  cle  (Sr'ik-sihi).  [After  John  Ericsson , 
Swedish  engineer.]  Thermodyn.  A  cycle  for  an  air  engine 
using  a  regenerator,  having  for  its  indicator  diagram  two 
isothermals  and  two  lines  of  constant  pressure. 

E-rid'a  nas  (e-rYd'd-n&s),  n.  ;  gen.  Eridani  (-nl).  [L.,fr. 

Gr.  ’Hpificu'os,  the  Greek  name  of  the  river  Po.]  Astron. 
A  long,  winding  constellation  extending  southward  from 
Taurus  and  containing  the  bright  star  Achernar. 

E  rig'er  on  (e-rlj'er-5n),  n.  [L.,  the  groundsel,  Gr.  17 pt- 
yepoju  ;  rjpi  early  -j-  yepmv  old  man  ;  —  from  the  hoary 
pubescence  of  many  species.]  Bot.  A  large  and  widely  dis¬ 
tributed  genus  of  asteraceous  plants,  differing  from  Aster 
chiefly  by  having  narrower  and  few-er  involucral  bracts. 
There  are  many  species  in  the  w  estern  United  States.  They 
have  white  or  purple  flower  rays,  the  flower  heads  resem¬ 
bling  wild  asters.  Also  [1.  c.J,  a  plant  of  this  genus.  See 
FLEABANE. 

E'rln  (e'rYn  ;  gr'Tn),  n.  [Ir.  erinn,  an  oblique  case  of  Eire 
Ireland,  OIr.  Erin.  Cf.  Irish.]  Ireland  ;  —  an  early,  and 
now  a  poetic,  name. 

eri-na'ceous  (Sr'Y-na'shfis),  a.  [L.  erinaceus  hedgehog.] 
Zodl.  Like,  or  pertaining  to,  the  hedgehog. 

Er  l  na'ce  US  (-s£-#s),  n.  [L.]  Zodl.  The  genus  of  Old 
World  spiny-coated  insectivorous  mammals  consisting  of 
the  true  hedgehogs.  It  is  the  type  of  a  family,  Er  l  na- 
ce/l-d<©  (-na-se'T-de). 

e-rin'e-um  (e-rin'e-wm),  n.  ;  pi.  -ea  (-d).  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  cpi- 
peo«  woolly,  fr.  epcoi/  wool.]  Bot.  An  abnormal  growth  of 
the  epidermis  of  plants  caused  by  attacks  of  mites,  esp. 
of  the  genus  Phytoptus.  They  were  formerly  attributed  to 
a  fungus,-  for  which  Erineum  was  used  as  a  generic  name, 
er'i-nlte  (8r'Y-nit),  n.  [From  Erin ,  Ireland,  where  it  oc¬ 
curs.]  Min.  An  emerald-green  basic  arsenate  of  copper, 
Cu;{(As04)2-2Cu(0H)2. 

er'i  nose  (Sr'T-nos),  n.  [Gr.  epiop  wool  -f-  votroq  disease.] 
A  disease  of  the  grapevine  which  is  caused  by  a  mite  ( Phy¬ 
toptus  vitis)  and  is  manifested  by  erinea  on  the  leaves.  See 
ERINEUM. 

E-rin'ys  (e-rTn'Ts  ;  e-rl'nTs  ;  Sr-),  n.  ;  pi.  Erinyes  (e-rYn'T- 


erg'-ten  ,  r.  Physics.  See  erg. 
Erh.  Ahhr.  Erhard. 

E'ri(e'rT).  Bib.  fa  fine. I 
er'l-ach(fr'Y-aK).  Var. of  kkic,| 
E'ri-an  (e'rY-dn),  a.  Of.  pert.  to. 
or  designating.  Lake  Erie;  spe¬ 
cif.:  Geol.  a  Devonian.  Rare. 
b  Designating  a  series  of  the 
Middle  Devonian  in  New  York. 
See  geology,  Chart. 

E'ric  (e'rYk),  n.  [Of  Scand.  or- 
in  ;  cf.  Dan.  &  Sw.  Erik,  Icel. 
?n*r.]  Masc.  prop.  name.  L. 
Ericus  (P-rl'kMB). 
e-ri'cal  <  T--rT'ktfl),  a.  Of  or  re¬ 
lating  to  the  Ericales. 

E-rich'tho  (f-rlk'tho  ;  <T-Tk'-), 
n.  [L.,  fr.  Gr.  ’Epi>0ui.]  Ac¬ 
cording  to  Lucan,  a  Thessalian 
witch  consulted  by  Pornpoy  ; 
also,  a  witch  mentioned  in  <  >vid. 
•r'i-cin'e-ous  (Pr'Y-sYn'P-ws),  a. 
[See  ericinol.]  Ericaceous. 
e-ri'ci-UB  (£-rTsh'Y-?7s  :  er-Y»'-), 
ti.  [L.,ahedgehog.l  The  Vulgate 
rendering  of  the  Ilebrew  word 
(jipod,  which  in  the  Authorized 
Version  is  translated  bittern, 
and  in  the  Revised  Version  j>nr- 
cupine.  Is.  xiv.  23  (D.  V.). 

e-ri'co-phyte(P-rT'k6-nt),  n.  [L. 


erice  heath  +  -phyteJ]  Phyto- 
geog.  A  plant  which  grows  on 
a  heath  or  moor.  [eerie. I 

e'rle.  Obs.  or  Scot.  var.  of| 
E'rie  (e'rY),  w.  One  of  an  Iro- 
quoian  tribe  formerly  dwelling 
along  the  eastern  and  southern 
shores  of  Lake  Erie.  In  1650  they 
were  nearly  exterminated  by 
other  Iroquois,  the  survivors 
being  incorporated  with  the 
Senecas. 

erien.  ear,  to  plow, 
erigant.  Erron.  for  herioaut. 
erigeron  oil.  See  oil.  Table  J. 
er'l-gi-ble  (Sr'Y-jY-b’l),  a.  [See 
erect.]  Capable  of  being 
erected.  Rare. 

Er  i-glos'sa  (Pr'Y-glbs'a).  ”•  pi- 
[NL.  ;  Gr.  *p  1-  a  strengthening 
pref.  -f-  yAcuo'cr  i  tongue.]  Zobl. 
A  suborder  including  all  the  Ln- 
certilia  except  the  chameleons. 
—  ©ri-glos'sate  (-at),  a. 
erlnde.  +  errand.  [krv.voo.I 
•  rln'gs  (P-rtp'gfl).  Var.  of| 
E'rln  go  bragh'  !_  (a'rYn  gft 
bras').  [Ir.  go  hrdth ,  go  brd- 
thneh. J  Erin  forever;  —  the  an¬ 
cient  war  cry  of  the  Irish. 
E-rin'nya.  Var.  of  Erinys. 


ez).  [L.,  fr.  Gr.  ’Epu  uc.]  Gr.  Relig.  One  of  the  aveng¬ 
ing  spirits  who  bring  retribution  upon 
those  who  have  violated  the  laws  of 
natural  piety,  hospitality,  etc.,  or  are 
guilty  of  perjury  or  homicide.  Origi¬ 
nally  they  were  probably  the  vengeful 
ghosts  of  the  slain  or  vague  embodi¬ 
ments  of  the  avenging  powers  of  nature, 
but  later  they  came  to  be  conceived 
as  snaky-haired  women,,  pursuing  the 
offender  and  inflicting  madness.  Their 
number,  at  first  indefinite,  was  even¬ 
tually  three,  Alecto,  Megaera,  and  Tisi- 
phone.  In  Athens,  following  the  tradi¬ 
tions  established  by  ACschylus,  they 
were  believed  to  have  altered  their 
character  after  the  trial  of  Orestes, 
ceasing  to  pursue  with  torments  that  Erinys  binding  Ti- 
bloodguiltiness  to  which  was  attached  rithous  in  the  un- 
110  moral  guilt.  In  this  milder  char-  derworld. 
acter  they  were  known  to  the  Athenians  as  tlie  Benin® 
(prob.  ancient  local  spirits)  and  as  Eumenides  (orig.,  doubt¬ 
less,  a  euphemistic  title).  They  are  commonly  called 
Furies  in  English  usage,  following  Latin  Furite. 
er'i  0-  (8r'T-o-).  A  combining  form  from  Greek  cpiov,  wool. 
Er  i-0  bot'ry-a  (-b5t'rT-a),  n.  [NL.  ;  erio -  -f-  Gr.  fioTpv c 
a  cluster  (of  grapes).]  Bot.  A  small  genus  of  Asiatic 
rosaceous  trees  distinguished  by  the  large  seeds  and  thin 
endocarp  of  the  fruit.  The  most  important  species  is  the 
loquat  {Eriobotrya  iaponica).  See  loquat. 
Er'i-o-cau-la'ce-aB  f-kb-la'se-e),  n.  pi.  [NL.  ;  erio -  -f  Gr. 
Kav Aoy,  L.  caulis  stalk.]  Bot.  A  family  of  monocotyledo- 
nous  aquatic  or  bog  herbs,  the  pipewort  family,  having  clus¬ 
tered  or  tufted  linear  leaves  and  minute  diclinous  flowers 
in  dense  globose  heads.  There  are  G  genera  and  about  340 
species ;  the  chief  genera  are  Eriocaulon ,  Dupatya ,  and 
Lachnocaulon.  —  er  i-o-cau-la'ceous  (-shws),  a. 
Er'i-O-cau'lon  (-ko'ltfn),  n  [NL.  See  Eriocaulace*:.] 
Bot.  A  genus  of  acaulescent  herbs,  typifying  the  family 
Eriocaulaceae,  distinguished  by  having  flowers  with  4-6 
stamens  and  glandular  petals.  They  are  widely  distributed 
in  warm  regions.  Several  species  are  characteristic  of 
the  pine  barrens  of  the  southern  United  States. 

Er  i-o-dic'ty-on  (-d!k'tT-5n),  n.  [NL. ;  erio-  -j-  Gr.  Slktvov 
a  net.]  Bot.  A  small  genus  of  resinous  boraginaceous  shrubs 
of  southern  California,  Lower  California,  and  adjacent 
regions.  They  have  finely  reticulated  leaves,  often  woolly 
beneath,  and  white  or  bluish  flow’ers  in  scorpioid  cymes. 
E.  califomicum  is  the  yerba  santa.  Also  [/.  c.],  any  plant 
of  this  genus.  See  yerba  santa. 

Er  i-og'o  num  (-5g'o-nwm),  n.  [NL.;  erio-  -j- Gr.  yow 
knee,  joint  ;  —  so  named  in  allusion  to  the  densely  w'oolly 
stems  of  some  species,  esp.  at  the  bases  of  the  leaves.] 
Bot.  A  large  genus  of  acaulescent  or  leafy-stemmed  poly- 
gonaceous  herbs,  having  small  variously  clustered  flowers 
subtended  by  involucres.  The  species  are  exclusively 
American,  most  of  them  being  natives  of  the  western 
United  States.  Also  (/.  c.],  an y  plant  of  this  genus, 
er  i-om'e  ter  (-#m'e-ter),  n.  [erio-  -j-  -meter.]  Optics. 
An  instrument  for  measuring  the  diameters  of  minute 
particles  or  fibers,  from  the  size  of  the  colored  rings  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  diffraction  of  light. 

Er'i  oph'o-rum  (-bf'fc-rftm),  n.  [NL.,fr.  Gr.  epio(f)6po<;  w'ool- 
bearing  ;  epiov  wool  (frepeu >  to  bear.]  Bot.  A  genu6  of 
cyperaceous  bog  plants  or  sedges,  called  cotton  grass  from 
the  cottonlike  masses  of  spikelets,  the  perianth  consisting 
of  soft  capillary  bristles.  The  10  species  are  natives  of  the 
Northern  Hemisphere,  esp.  of  arctic  or  subarctic  regions. 
Also  [/.  c.],  a  plant  of  this  genus. 

Er'i  phyle  (-fl'le),  n.  [L.,  fr.  Gr.  ’Ep^vArp]  Gr.  Myth. 
The  wife  of  Amphiaraiis,  who  foretold  to  her  the  disas¬ 
trous  end  of  the  expedition  against  Thebes.  Nevertheless 
she  was  bribed  by  Polynices  to  decide  that  her  husband 
should  undertake  the  adventure,  the  decision  having  been 
left  to  her  by  mutual  agreement.  She  was  slain  by  her 
son  Alcmaeon  in  revenge  for  the  death  of  his  father. 
E-rls'ta-llfl  (e-rTs'td-lTs),  7 1.  [NL.]  Zodl.  A  genus  of 

dipterous  insects  having  larvae  of  the  rat-tailed  type.  (See 
under  rat-tailed.)  The  common  drone  fly  ( E .  tenax )  is 
the  best-know-n  species. 

er-is'tic  (Sr-Ts'tTk)  (  a.  [Gr.  epioruco*,  fr.  ipi^eiv  to 
er  is'ti  cal  (-tT-kal)  I  strive,  epic  strife.]  Controversial. 

Tne  court  of  eristic  logic.  ('oleridge. 

er-is'tlC,  ti.  1.  A  controversialist;  specif.,  a  philosopher 
of  the  Megarian  school,  founded  by  Euclid. 

2  Disputatious  or  controversial  argument. 

Er'len  mey'er  flask  (Sr'len-mFer).  A  thin  glass  flask, 
flat-bottomed  and  cone-shaped,  allowing  its  contents  to  be 
shaken  laterally  without  danger  of  spilling ;  —  so  called 
from  Erlenmeyer,  a  German  chemist  w  ho  invented  it.  See 
flask,  Illust. 

erl'king'  (Qrl'kTng'),  n.  [G.  erlkdnig ,  fr.  Dan.  ellekonge 
elfking.]  A  personification,  in  German  and  Scandinavian 
folklore,  of  a  spirit  or  natural  power  supposed  to  wrork  mis¬ 
chief  and  ruin,  esp.  to  children, 
er'mine  (fir'mtn),  n.  [OF.  ermine ,  F.  hermine ,  perh.  of 
German  origin;  cf.  OHG.  harmo,  G.  hermelin ,  akin  to 
Lith.  szarmii ,  szarmonys ,  weasel,  AS.  hearma ;  but  more 
probably  fr.  L.  Armenius  Armenian  ;  cf.  LL.  annelinus , 
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Ermine  in  winter  pelage.  (J-) 


Ermine,  3. 


armellina ,  hermellina,  and  pellis  Armenia ,  the  fur  of  the 
Armenian  rat,  mus  Armenius,  the  animal  being  found 
also  in  Armenia.]  1.  Any  of  several  species  of  weasels  of 
the  northern  parts  of  both 
hemispheres  which  (at  least 
in  the  northern  parts  of  their 
habitats)  assume  a  pure 
white  coat  in  winter,  except 
for  the  terminal  part  of  the 
tail,  which  always  remains 
jet  black  ;  also,  the  fur  of 
these  animals  when  in  its  white  condition.  This  fur  is 
greatly  prized  for  its  fineness  and  pure  white  color,  and 
to  obtain  it  great  numbers  of  the  animals  are  trapped  in 
northern  Europe,  Siberia,  and  British  America.  When 
used  for  ornamental  purposes  the  black  fur  of  the  tail  is 
generally  inserted  at  regular  intervals  so  that  it  contrasts 
w  ith  the  white  fur  of  the  rest  of  the  body.  The  European 
ermine  is  Putorius  ermineus ,  otherwise  called  the  greater 
weasel ,  or  stoat.  Important  American  species  are  P.  ci- 
cognani ,  P.  noveboracensis ,  and  P.  rixosus. 

2.  The  office  or  functions  of  a  judge,  whose  state  robe, 
lined  with  ermine,  is  emblematical  of  unstained  purity 
and  honor. 

3.  Her.  A  fur  consisting  of  black  spots 
(of  a  particular  shape)  on  a  white  field. 

4.  Short  for  ermine  moth. 
er'mine  (Qr'mTn),  v.  t. ;  er'mined 

(-mind)  ;  er'min-ing.  To  clothe  with  or 
as  with  ermine. 

er'mined  (Qr'mTnd),  a.  Clothed  or 
adorned  with  ermine, 
er'mi-n^e',  er'mi-n8  (tir'ml-na'),  a.  [Cf. 

F.  hermine ,  OF.  ei'mint.’]  Her.  Designating  a  cross  con¬ 
sisting  of  four  ermine  spots. 

ermine  moth  Any  of  several  white  moths  with  black 
spots,  suggestive  of  the  fur  of  the  ermine,  as  Yponomeuta 
padella  of  Europe  and  certain  bombycid  moths  of  America, 
er'mines  (flr'nnnz),  72.  Her.  A  fur  consisting  of  white 
spots  (shaped  like  those  of  ermine)  on  a  black  field. 

Er  mi'nia  (8r-me'nya  ;  er-mln'Y-d),  n.  [It.]  Tlie  heroine 
of  Tasso’s  “Jerusalem  Delivered,”  who  loved  Tancred  and 
healed  his  w’ounds. 

er'min-ltes  (Qr'mY-nlts),  n.  Her.  A  fur  consisting  of  er¬ 
mine  spots  with  a  red  hair  on  each  side,  on  a  white  field, 
er'mi  nois'  (flr'mY-noiz';  Qr'mT-nois),  72.  [See  ermine.] 
Her.  A  fur  consisting  of  ermine  spots  on  a  golden  field, 
ern  1  (firn),  ??.  [AS.  earn  eagle  ;  akin  to  D.  arend,  OHG. 
erne  i  aro ,  G.  aar ,  Icel.,  Sw.,  A’  Dan.  orn,  Goth,  ara,  and 
to  Gr.  opm  bird.  Cf.  ornithology.]  A  sea  eagle,  esp. 
the  European  white-tailed  sea  eagle  ( Jfaliteetus  albicilla). 
e-rode'  (e-rod'),  v.  t.  ;  e-rod'ed  (-rod'gd) ;  e-rod'ing  (-rod'- 
Tng^.  [L.  ei'odere,  erosum  ;  e  out  -J-  I'odere  to  gnaw  :  cf. 
F.  eroder.  See  rodent.]  To  eat  into  or  away ;  to  destroy 
by  slow  disintegration  or  breaking  down  ;  to  corrode  ;  as, 
canker  erodes  the  flesh  ;  specif.,  Geol.  &  Phys.  Geog.,  to 
wear  away,  as  land  by  the  action  of  water  ;  also,  to  produce 
or  form  by  erosion,  or  wearing  away ;  as,  glaciers  erode 
U-shaped  valleys. 

The  smaller  charge  is  more  apt  to  . . .  erode  the  gun.  Am.  Cyc. 
6  rod'ed  (e-rod'8d),  p.  a.  Eaten  away ;  irregular,  as  if 
eaten  or  worn  away  ;  specif. ,Bot.,  erose. 
e-rod'ent  (-ent),  a.  [L.  eredens,  - entis ,  p.  pr.  of  eroder e. 
See  erode.]  Med.  Causing  erosion  ;  caustic.  —  n.  An 
erodent  agent. 

E-ro'di-um  (e-ro'dT-2/m),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  epcuiios  heron  ; 
—  so  named  from  the  long-beaked  fruit.]  Bot.  A  large 
genus  of  geraniaceous  herbs  distinguished  by  the  small  flow¬ 
ers  with  only  five  perfect  stamens,  and  by  the  long  bearded 
tails  of  the  carpels,  whence  they  are  called  stork's-bill  or 
heron's-bill.  They  are  widely  distributed  in  temperate 
and  warm  regions.  E.  cicutarium ,  the  alfllaria,  is  a  w  eed 
in  California.  Also  [/.  e.]t  a  plant  of  this  genus. 

E'ros  j[e'r5s),  72.  ;  pi.  Erotes  (e-r5'tez).  [L.,  fr.  Gr.  cpw? 

love,  *Epu>$  (personified)  Eros,  fr.  dpaaOau  to  love.]  1.  Gr. 
Myth.  The  god  of  love  ;  Love  ;  —  by  Hesiod  represented 
as  the  first  of  the  gods,  by  later  writers  as  the  son  of 
Aphrodite,  equivalent  to  the  Latin  god  Cupid.  In  Orpliism, 
Eros  was  one  of  the  principal  gods,  born  from  the  cosmic 
egg,  produced  by  Night  (cf.  Protogonos). 

Eros  is  but  a  specialized  form  of  the  Ker  ;  the  Erotes  are 
Keres  of  life,  ana  like  the  Keres  take  the  form  of  winged 
Eidola.  J.  E.  Harrison. 

Eros  ...  as  the  child  and  companion  of  Aphrodite  .  .  .  figures 
only  in  the  later  literature  and  occasional  later  cult.  The  only 
ancient  centers  of  Eros  worship  were  Thespi®  and  Parion,  where 
he  was  regarded  probably  not  merely  as  the  personification  of 
human  love,  but  ae  a  physical  and  elemental  force,  a  divinity  of 
fertility.  *  L.  R.  Famell. 

2.  Astron.  The  433d  asteroid,  discovered  August  13,  1898, 
by  the  German  astronomer  Doctor  G.  Witt  at  Berlin.  Eros 
at  times  comes  nearer  to  the  earth  than  any  heavenly  body 
except  the  moon,  and  is  therefore  well  situated  for  meas¬ 
ures  of  its  own  parallax,  and  so  for  determinations  of  tlie 
solar  parallax.  Its  next  nearest  approach  will  be  in  1931. 
e-rose'  (e-ros'),  a.  [L.  erosus,  p.  p.  See  erode.]  1.  Irreg¬ 
ular  or  uneven  as  if  eaten  or  worn  away. 

2.  Bot.  Having  the  margin  irregularly  notched  as  if 


er  i  no-cy'ce  (8r/Y-nG-sI's£),  u. 
[NL.  :  Gr.  ipivo;  a  wild  fig  tree 
-f  truKr}  fig  tree.]  Hart.  A  type 
of  fig  intermediate  between  tne 
caprifig  and  the  Smyrna  fig.  It 
is  of  little  horticultural  value. 
E-rin'y  ea.  n.  pi.  See  Erinys. 
Er  i-o-cau  lo-na'ce  ®  (fr'Y-fi- 
k6/lo-narsP-e),  n.  pi.  Bat.  Var. 
of  Eriocai  lack.i:.— er'i-o-cau  - 
lo-na'ceous  (-shris),  a. 

E'rl-och  (e'rY-5k).  D.  Bib. 

Er  l-oc'o  ml  (Cr/I-Qk'A-mT),ri,pi. 
[NL.  ;  erio-  +  Gr.  ko/utj  hair.] 
See  hair. 

Er  i-o-den'dron  (-fi-dPn'drBn), 
n  [NL.  :  erio-  -f  Gr.  Bevbpov  n 
tree.]  Bot.  Syn.  of  Ckiba. 
Er'i-o-phy'es'  (-fT'ez),  Er'i-o- 
phy'l-da; -Y-de),  n.pl.  Zodl.  See 

OAI.I.  MITK. 

er  i-o-phyl'lous  (fcr'Y-fi-fYl'fYs), 
a.  [erio- +  jthyllovs.']  Bot.  Hav¬ 
ing  the  leaves  woolly  or  with  a 
cottony  pubescence. 

e-ri'pu  it  c®'lo  ful'men  scep- 
tr»m'que  tjr-ran'nis  (P-rlp'n- 
Yt).  [L.]  He  snatched  the  thun¬ 
derbolt  from  heaven,  and  the 
scepter  from  tyrants  ;  —  said  of 
Franklin. 


E'ris  (e'rYs;  fr'Ys),  w.  [L.,  fr. 
(Jr.  ’Ept?.]  Gr.  Myth.  Goddess 
of  discord.  See  Apple  of  Dis¬ 
cord. 

©r'l-tage.  +  heritage. 

E'rites  (e'rlts),  n.  pi.  Bib. 

E  rith'arcug.  Var.  of  Erytha- 
<  i  s. 

Eri-tre'an  (Sr'Y-trS'dn ),  a. 
Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Italian 
colony  of  Eritrea  on  the  shores 
of  the  Red  Sea.  See  Assamjtes. 
erke.  4*  ,RK-  «•  fr  v. 

erl.  Earl.  Obs.  or  Rrf.  Sp. 
Er'lau  green  (fr'lou).  [From 
Brian,  town  in  Hungary.]  = 
Bremen  green. 

erles  (dial,  firlz).  Ohs.  or  dial. 
Eng.  var.  of  ARLES, 
er'i.  early,  adv. 
erliche.  +  early.  [055.1 

er'llsh  (flr'IYah),  a.  Eldritch.  | 
er'ly.  Early.  Obs.  or  Re/.  Sp. 

erm.  4*  arm,  a.,  poor, 
erm.  Ahbr.  Ermine. 

Er  man's.- ric  (£r-mfin'«-rYk),  n. 
A  Germanic  king,  contemporary 
of  Theodoric,  the  hero  of  many 
mythical  tales.  See  Harlungen. 
erme.  v.  t.  4*  i.  (ME.  ermen,  AS. 
j/mwn.]  To  gneve.  Obs. 


er'me-lln(Qr'mf-lYn),  -mi-lin,  n. 
Cf.  F.  hermeline,  artneline,  G. 
termelitiA  Ermine.  Archaic. 
er'min.  Ermine.  Ref.  Sp. 
Er'min.  -myn,  n.  [OF.  Ermin,  L. 
Armenius.']  An  Armenian.  Obs. 
erm  Ion.  t  ERMJ  n  I 
ermite.  hermit. 
ermthe,  n.  [AS .ermpu.]  Misery; 
poverty.  Obs. 

ern.  *j*  are,  form  of  be,  erne. 
ern.  Dial.  Eng.  vur.  of  iron. 
ern.  Earn.  Obs.  or  Ref.  Sp. 
ern.  v.  1.  [AS.  irnan.]  To  run  ; 
flow.  Obs. 

ern,  v.i.  [Cf.  yearn.]  To  grieve; 
mourn  ;  — corrupted  into  yearn 
in  modern  editions  of  Shake¬ 
speare.  Obs. 

Ern.  Ahbr.  Ernest;  Ernst. 

Er  na'nl  (Sr-nii'nS).  Var.  of 
Hrrnani.  [European  6nipe.| 
ern'-bleat'er,  n.  The  common | 
ernd.  Earned.  Ref.  Sp. 

ernd.  ernde  +  errand. 
erode,  r.  t.  5r  i.  [AS.  serendian 
to  hear  a  message,  intercede.]  To 
intercede  for;  to  intercede.  Obs. 

erne.  +  earn,  ern. 
erneful-  +  earnful. 
ernes.  4*  earnest,  n. 


er'nest.  Earnest.  Obs.  or  R.  Sp. 
Er'nest  (Qr'nPst),  Er-nes'tua 
(Sr-nCs'ttls),  n.  [F.  Ernest,  of  G. 
origin  ;  cf.  G.  Eimst,  OHG.  Er- 
mist,  Ernost.  Emestus  is  a  lat¬ 
inized  form.  See  earnest  seri¬ 
ousness.]  Lit.,  earnest ;  —  masc. 
prop.  name.  F.  Ernest  (Pr'- 
nest')  ;  It.,  Sp..  8c  Pg.  Ernesto 
(Pr-nPs'to);  G.  Ernst  (Prnst).  — 
Er'nes-tino  (fir'nPs-ten),  n.fem. 
Er'nes-tine(-tYn),a.  Designating 
the  elder  branch  of  the  house  of 
Frederick  of  Saxony,  descended 
through  his  son  Ernest  (G. Ernst) 
(  1441-h<;>.  See  Albertine. 
ern'-fern'  (Prn'-),  or  erne-fern, 
n.  The  brake.  Dial.  Eng. 
ern'ings.  Earnings.  Rqf\  Sp. 
e-rod'i-ble  (P-rdd'Y-b’l),  a.  See 

-ABLE. 

er'o-gate  (Pr'G-gat),  v.  t.  [L. 
erogatus,  p.  p.  of  erogare.']  To 
expend :  distribute;  bestow.  Obs. 
—  er  o-ga'tion,  ».  Obs. 
ero-gen'lc  (Pr'G-jPn'Yk),  a. 
Med.  =  erogenous. 
e  rog'e-noua  (P-rOj'P.nus),  a. 
[Gr.  epw?  love  -f-  -genons.]  Pro¬ 
ductive  of  sexual  excitement, 
erore.  +  ereii,  error. 


food,  foot ;  out,  oil ;  chair  ;  go  ;  sing:,  iijk  ;  4hen,  thin ;  nature,  verdure  (250) ;  K  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144) ;  boN  ;  yet ;  zh  —  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Guide. 

Full  explanations  of  Abbreviations,  8lgus,  etc..  Immediately  precede  the  Vocabulary. 
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ERVEST 


-  used  of,  or  with  reference  to, 
That  may  be 


nibbled  out  or  gnawed  ; 
foliage  or  floral  leaves, 
e-ros'i-ble  (e-ros'T-b’l),  a. 
eroded. 

e-ro'sion  (e-ro'zh&n),  n.  [L.  erosio :  cf.  F. 

Srosion.  See  erode.]  Act  of  eroding,  or 
state  of  being  eroded  ;  corrosion, 
e-ro'sion  1st,  n.  A  supporter  of  the  theory, 
now  obsolete,  that  the  contour  of  the  land 
is  mainly  the  result  of  erosion,  and  not  of 
subterranean  forces. 

e-ro'sive  (e-ro'siv),  a.  That  erodes,  or  eats 
away  ;  tending  to  erode ;  corrosive, 
e-ros'trate  (e-r5s'trat),  a.  [e-  out  -f-  ros¬ 
trate.]  But.  Beakless,  as  an  anther, 
er  o  te  mat'ic  (Si'6-te-mSt'Tk),  a.  [Gr. 
epuHTpxaTixos,  fr.  epiorqpa  question,  fr.  epwrav  to  ask.] 
Interrogative  ;  questioning  ;  as,  eroteinatic  teaching. 


Flower  of 
Fringed  Or¬ 
chid  ( Blepha - 
riglottis  pera- 
moena ),  show¬ 
ing  Erose  Lip 
of  Corolla. 


e-rot'ic  (e-r5t'Tk  ;  8r-5t'-)  i 
e  rot'i  cal  (-Y-kai) 


a.  [Gr.  epojTi/co? :  cf.  F.  ero- 
tique.  8ee  Eros.]  Of  or  per¬ 
taining  to  sexual  love ;  treating  of  love  ;  amatory, 
e-rot'ic,  n.  All  amorous  composition  or  poem  ;  also,  a 
theory  or  doctrine  of  love. 

eroti  cism  (-I-sTz’m),  n.  Erotic  character  or  sentiment, 
e-ro' to  genic  (fc-rorto-jSn'Yk;  Sr-o'-),  a.  [Gr.  epu>9,  epu>ros, 
love  -f-  -genic.]  Producing  erotic  desires, 
e-rolo-ma'ni-a  (-ma'nt-ri),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  epwropavia 
a  raving  love  ;  epw?,  -ootos,  love  -f-  pavi a  madness.]  Med. 
a  A  form  of  insanity  marked  by  morbid  affection  for  per¬ 
sons  of  the  opposite  sex.  b  Exaggerated  sexual  passion. 
Er  pe  to  ich'tliys  (Gr'pe-to-ik'thTs),  n.  [NL. ;  irreg.  fr. 
Gr.  epncToy  a  creeping  thing,  reptile  -f-  ixOOi  fish.]  Zool. 
One  of  the  two  surviving  genera  of  crossopterygian  fishes. 
It  consists  of  a  small  species  ( E .  ca/abaricus)  of  the  rivers 
of  West  Africa,  differing  from  Polyptems  (which  see)  in 
its  more  elongate  form  and  absence  of  pelvic  fins. 

«rr  (Gr),  v.  i.  ;  erred  (Grd)  ;  err'ing  (firing;  gr'Tng). 
[F.  errer,  L.  errare;  akin  to  G.  irren,  OHG.  irrdn ,  OS. 
irrien ,  Sw.  irra ,  Dan.  irre,  Goth,  airzjan  to  lead  astray. 
Peril,  in  early  use  confused  with  OF.  errer  to  journey  (cf. 
errant).]  1.  To  wander;  roam;  stray.  Obs.  or  Archaic. 

What  seemeth  to  you,  if  there  were  to  a  man  an  hundred  sheep 
and  one  of  them  hath  erred.  Wy cliff e  {Matt,  xviii.  12). 

2.  To  deviate  from  the  true  course  ;  to  miss  the  thing 

aimed  at.  “  My  jealous  aim  might  err.”  Shak. 

3.  To  miss  intellectual  truth;  to  fall  into  error;  to  mis¬ 
take  in  judgment  or  opinion  ;  to  be  mistaken. 

The  man  may  err  in  his  judgment  of  circumstances.  Tillotson. 

4.  To  deviate  morally  from  the  right  way;  to  go  astray, 
in  a  figurative  sense  ;  to  do  wrong ;  to  sin. 

Do  they  not  err  that  devise  evil  ?  Prov .  xiv.  22. 

5.  To  cause  offense  by  blundering. 

Doubting  lest  that  he  had  erred  or  sinned.  Shak. 
•err,  v.  t.  Obs.  1.  To  do  or  commit  (a  fault  or  sin) ;  also, 
to  cause  (a  person)  to  sin. 

2.  To  miss  ;  mistake.  44  Err  the  way.”  Milton. 

©r'ra-ble  (Sr'd-b’l ;  fir'-),  a.  Liable  to  err  ;  fallible, 
er'ran-cy  (Sr'&n-sT),  n.  [L .errantia.]  1.  Lit.,  wandering; 
errantry.  Rare. 

2.  Stale  of  being  in,  or  liability  to,  error;  fallibility, 
er'rand  (gr'and),  n.  [ME.  erende ,  erande ,  message,  busi¬ 
ness,  AS.  Serenae  ;  akin  to  OS.  arundi ,  OHG.  arunti ,  I  cel. 
eyrendi ,  orendi ,  erendi,  Sw.  arende ,  Dan.  serende;  cf.  AS. 
dr  a  messenger,  Icel.  arr,  Goth,  aims.]  1.  A  special 
business  intrusted  to  a  messenger  ;  something  to  be  told  or 
done  by  one  sent  for  the  purpose  ;  often,  a  verbal  message  ; 
a  commission  ;  also,  one’s  purpose  in  going  anywhere. 

I  have  a  secret  errand  to  thee,  O  kin".  Judg.  iii.  19. 
I  will  not  eat  till  I  have  told  mine  errand.  Gen.  xxiv.  33. 
2.  A  journey  or  trip  for  a  purpose  intrusted  or  under¬ 
taken  by  the  one  going ;  as,  the  servant  was  sent  on  an 
errand  ;  an  errand  of  rescue. 

er'ranl  (Sr'ant),  a.  [F.  errant ,  p.  pr.  fr.  OF.  errer  to 
travel,  LL.  Her  are ,  fr.  L.  iter  journey  ;  confused  somewhat 
with  L.  errare  to  err  (cf.  err).  See  eyre  ;  cf.  arrant, 
itinerant.]  1.  Wandering,  cr  given  to  wandering,  in 
search  of  adventure  or  on  missions  of  chivalry  ;  as,  a  knight- 
errant ;  a  damsel  errant ;  hence,  quixotically  adventurous; 
belonging  to  chivalric  enterprise  ;  as,  errant  deeds. 

Th*  adventure  of  the  errant  damozell.  Spenser. 

2.  Journeying;  itinerant;  —  formerly,  in  Eng.  Law,  ap¬ 
plied  to  judges  who  went  on  circuit  and  to  bailiffs  at  large. 

3.  Wandering ;  astray  or  roving  ;  deviating  from  a  fixed 
or  direct  course,  or  having  none  ;  specif.,  Archaic ,  desig¬ 
nating,  or  pertaining  to,  the  planets  (the  errant  stars ,  L. 
stellse  errantes,  as  disting,  from  the  fixed  stars). 

4.  Deviating  from  the  true  or  correct  course,  standard,  or 
opinion ;  erring ;  as,  errant  conceptions. 

5.  Thorough  or  thoroughgoing  ;  downright ;  arrant.  Obs. 

Would  make  me  an  errant  fool.  B.  Jonson. 

6.  Zool.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Errantia. 
er'rant,  n.  1.  One  who  is  astray. 

2.  A  knight-errant. 

Er-ran'tl-a  (5-rSn'sht-d),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  fr.  L.  errare  to 
wander.  See  err.]  Zool.  An  order  of  Polychseta  com¬ 
prising  forms  most  of  which,  though  inhabiting  burrows, 
do  not  form  permanent  fixed  tubes,  and  are  more  or  less 
free-swimming  in  their  habits ;  — opposed  to  Sedentaria. 
They  are  commonly  predacious  and  provided  with  a  well- 
developed  head  with  a  protrusible  pharynx  and  chitinous 
jaws,  and  the  parapodia  are  usually  nearly  equally  devel¬ 
oped  all  along  the  body.  Nereis  is  a  well-known  form, 
©r'rant-ry  (Sr'3nt-rT),  n.  Errant  character,  condition,  or 
deed  ;  roving  in  quest  of  knightly  adventure  ;  hence,  spirit 
or  conduct  characteristic  of  knights-errant. 


er-rat'ic  (S-rSt'Tk),  a.  [L.  erraticus ,  fr.  errare  to  wander  : 
cf.  F.  erratique.  See  err.]  1.  Having  no  certain  course; 
wandering  ;  moving  ;  —  hence,  applied  to  the  planets  as 
distinguished  from  the  fixed  stars. 

The  earth  and  each  erratic  world.  Blackmore. 

2 .  Having  no  place  of  abode  ;  vagrant.  Obs. 

3.  Deviating  from  a  wise  or  common  course  in  opinion  or 
conduct ;  eccentric  ;  strange  ;  queer ;  as,  erratic  conduct. 

4.  Irregular;  changeable.  41  Eiratic  fever.”  Harvey. 

5.  Geol.  Designating,  or  pertaining  to,  material,  as  masses 
of  stone  or  gravel,  transported  from  their  original  resting 
places  by  the  agency  of  water,  ice,  or  other  causes. 

Syn.  —  See  strange. 

er-rat'ic,  n.  1.  One  who  is  erratic  or  eccentric. 

We  have  erratics,  unscholarly  foolish  persons.  J.  Cook. 

2.  A  rogue  ;  a  vagabond.  Obs. 

3.  Geol.  Any  erratic  stone  or  material ;  esp.,  pi.,  the 
loose  gravel  and  stones  on  the  earth’s  surface,  including 
what  is  called  drift. 

er-ra'tum  (5-ra'tam),  n. ;  pi.  -ta  (-ta).  [L.,  p.  p.  neut.  of 

errare.  See  err.]  An  error  or  mistake  in  writing  or  printing. 
A  single  erratum  may  knock  out  the  brains  of  a  whole  passage. 

Cow  per. 

er'rhin©  (Sr'Iu  ;  -In),  n.  [Gr.  eppLvov  ;  eV  in  -\-  pL<>,  pivoq, 
nose.]  Med.  A  medicine  designed  to  be  snuffed  up  the 
nose,  to  promote  discharges  of  mucus  ;  a  sternutatory.  — 

а.  Causing  or  increasing  secretion  of  nasal  mucus, 
er-ro'n©  0U3  (S-ro'ne-ws),  a.  [L.  erroneus ,  fr.  errare  to  err. 

See  err.]  1.  Wandering  ;  straying  ;  erratic  ;  hence,  irreg¬ 
ular;  unnatural.  Obs.  “Erroneous circulation.”  Arbuthnot. 

2.  Misleading;  misled;  mistaking.  Obs. 

3.  Containing  error ;  not  conformed  to  truth  or  justice; 
incorrect ;  false  ;  mistaken  ;  as,  an  eironeous  doctrine  ;  er¬ 
roneous  observation,  deduction,  view,  etc.  Cf.  false,  a.,  4. 

—  er-ro'nt-oufl-ly,  adv.  —  er  ro'n©  oils  ness,  n. 
er'ror  (Sr'Sr),  n.  [OF.  error ,  errur,  F.  erreur,  L.  error,  fr. 

errare  to  err.  See  err.]  1.  Belief  in  what  is  untrue,  the 
state  of  holding  such  belief,  or  an  instance  of  it ;  as,  honest 
error  is  no  sin  ;  to  stand  in,  or  be  led  into,  error  ;  the  error 
that  the  earth  is  fiat. 

In  religion, 

What  damned  error,  but  some  sober  brow 

Will  bless  it  and  approve  it  with  a  text  ?  Shak. 

2.  A  moral  offense  ;  violation  of  duty  ;  a  sin  of  transgres¬ 
sion  ;  iniquity ;  fault.  Ps.  xix.  12. 

3.  An  act  involving  a  departure  from  truth  or  accuracy ; 
a  deviation  from,  or  failure  to  achieve,  the  right  course  or 
standard  ;  a  mistake  ;  an  inaccuracy  ;  as,  an  error  in  spell¬ 
ing,  interpretation,  calculation,  taste,  etc.  ;  a  clerical  error. 

4.  A  malformation.  Obs. 

5.  Law.  a  A  mistake  in  the  proceedings  of  a  court  of 
record  in  matters  of  law  or  of  fact.  See  mistake,  to  The 
procedure  or  proceedings  for  reversal  of  a  judgment  by 
writ  of  error.  See  writ  of  error. 

б.  Math.  The  difference  between  an  observed  or  calcu¬ 

lated  value,  generally  of  a  physical  quantity,  and  the  true 
value  ;  —  called  also  the  true  eiror.  Since  the  true  value, 
or  qusesitum ,  is  in  general  unknown  and  unknowable,  the 
error  must  be  reckoned  on  some  hypothesis,  as  in  physics 
that  the  sum  of  the  squared  residual  errors  should  be  a 
minimum.  The  accidental  error  is  that  part  of  the  error  of 
observation  that  may  be  eliminated  (as  near  as  one  will) 
from  the  mean  by  increasing  sufficiently  the  number  of 
similar  observations  ;  the  constant  error  is  the  part  not  so 
eliminable,  and  may  be  theoretical,  instrumental,  or  per¬ 
sonal.  The  mean  error  is  the  square  root  of  the  mean  of 
the  squared  errors  (of  a  given  class  of  observations).  The 
probable  error  is  a  value  that  any  given  error  will  as  likely 
fall  under  as  exceed ;  it  is  used  both  of  the  arithmetical 
mean  and  of  the  general  mean  (i.  e.,  the  mean  when  the  ob¬ 
servations  are  unequally  Residual  errors  are  the 

observed  values  less  their  arithmetical  mean.  The  law  of 
error  is  that  the  square  of  any  (accidental)  error  varies  as 
the  logarithm  of  its  frequency.  See  probability. 

7-  Baseball.  A  fault  of  a  player  of  the  side  in  the  field, 
which  prolongs  the  time  at  bat  of  the  batsman  or  allows  a 
base  runner  to  advance  one  or  more  bases  when  perfect 
play  would  have  insured  his  being  put  out.  Passed  balls 
and  wild  pitches  are  not  scored  as  errors. 

8.  A  wandering  ;  an  irregular  course.  Rare  Iyatinism. 

Thje  rest  of  his  journey,  his  error  by  sea.  B.  Jonson. 

9.  Passionate  anger  or  vexation.  Obs. 

Syn.  — Error,  mistake,  blunder.  An  error  is  a  depar¬ 
ture  or  deviation  from  that  which  is  right  or  correct ;  as, 
a  typographical  eiror,  an  error  of  judgment ;  44  Those  who, 
with  sincerity  and  generosity,  fight  and  fall  in  an  evil 
cause,  posterity  can  only  compassionate  as  victims  of  a 
generous  but  fatal  error ”  (Scott).  Mistake  implies  mis¬ 
conception,  misunderstanding,  or  inadvertence ;  it  ex¬ 
presses  less  severe  judgment  than  error ;  as,  “  There  is  a 
medium  between  truth  and  falsehood  ;  and  (I  believe)  the 
word  mistake  expresses  it  exactly.  I  will  therefore  say 
that  you  were  mistaken”  (Coupe?).  Blunder  is  harsher 
than  mistake  or  error  ;  it  commonly  implies  ignorance  or 
stupidity,  sometimes  blameworthiness  or  culpability  ;  as, 

“  We  usually  call  our  blunders  mistakes ,  and  our  friends 
style  our  mistakes  blunders  ”  (H.  B.  Wheatley) :  “  A  trifling 
theft  was  committed,  which,  by  a  blunder  of  bis  own  .  .  . 
was  magnified  to  an  affair  of  the  last  importance  ”  (Cow- 
per);  “I  have  detected  [in  Bacon]  such  blunders  as  a 
schoolboy  might  detect  rather  than  commit  ”  (Byron) ; 
cf.  “  It  is  worse  than  a  crime,  it  is  a  blunder ”  (trails,  from 
Talleyrand).  See  fault,  blemish. 

error  of  a  clock,  Astron.,  the  difference  (t  —  T)  between  clock 
time  (t)  and  true  time  ( T) ;  thus,  if  a  clock  is  five  seconds 
fast  its  error  is  +5  seconds ;  if  five  seconds  slow,  its  error  is 
— 5  seconds.  See  correction  of  a  clock ,  under  correction. 

—  e.  of  closure,  Surv .,  the  ratio  of  the  distance  by  which  a 
survey  fails  to  close  to  the  perimeter  of  the  tract  surveyed. 


See  close,  v.  i.,  5.  —  error  of  collimation,  deviation  of  the  line 
of  collimation  of  an  astronomical  or  geodetical  instrument 
from  its  proper  position  with  respect  to  the  axis  of  mo¬ 
tion.  —  e.  of  the  mean  square.  =  mean-square  error. 
er'ror-ist  (Sr'er-Tst),  n.  One  who  encourages  and  propa¬ 
gates  error ;  one  who  holds  to  error. 

error  ratio.  Math.  The  ratio  of  the  sum  of  the  limits  of 
error  of  two  or  more  magnitudes  to  the  common  limit 
of  error  of  each  of  them. 

Erse  (firs),  n.  [A  modification  of  Irish.]  The  language 
of  the  Scotch  Highlanders  ;  Gaelic  ;  also,  sometimes,  the 
Irish,  as  distinguished  from  the  Scotch,  Gaelic. 

Erse,  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Celtic  race  in  the  High¬ 
lands  of  Scotland  or  their  language;  also,  sometimes,  Irish 
Gaelic;  Irish. 

erst  (  first),  adv.  [Orig.  superlative  of  ere  ;  AS.  serest.  See 
ere.]  1.  Earliest;  soonest;  also,  earlier ;  sooner.  Obs. 

2.  First ;  at  first ;  in  the  first  place.  Archaic  or  Poetic. 

3.  Previously;  formerly;  heretofore;  erstwhile;  some¬ 
times,  long  ago ;  in  the  distant  past ;  sometimes,  not  long 
ago  ;  in  the  time  just  past.  Archaic  or  Poetic. 

Tityrus,  with  whose  style  he  had  erst  disclaimed  all  ambition 
to  match  his  pastoral  pipe.  _  A.  IV.  Ward. 

at  erst,  at  first;  at  the  beginning.  Obs.  —  now  at  erst,  at 
this  present  time.  Obs.  —  of  erst,  formerly.  Obs. 
erst ,  o.  First;  former.  Archaic. 

erst'while'  (first'll  wll' ;  first'hwil'),  adv.  Also,  Rare , 
ersrwlllles'  (-hwilz' ;  -h wilz').  At  a  time  past ;  formerly; 
heretofore.  —  erst' while',  a.  All  Archaic  or  Poetic. 
er'U-toes'cence  (8r'db-b8s'^ns)  in.  [L.  erubescentia :  cf. 
er'u-bes'cen-cy  (-£n-sT)  )  F.  bnibescence.]  Process 

of  becoming  red ;  redness  of  the  skin  or  surface  of  any¬ 
thing  ;  a  blushing. 

er'u -toes'cent  (-£nt),  a.  [L.  erubescens,  p.  pr.  of  embes- 
cere  to  grow  red  ;  e  out  -f-  mbescere.  See  rubescent.] 
Red,  or  reddish  ;  blushing. 

e-ru'ea  (e-roo'kd),  n.  ;  pi.  ERUCiE(-se).  [L.,  a  caterpillar.] 
Zool.  An  insect  larva  ;  a  caterpillar. 

E-ru'ca,  n.  [L.,  sort  of  cole  wort.]  Bot.  A  small  genus  of 
Old  World  brassicaceous  herbs  distinguished  from  Brass ica 
by  the  shorter,  more  turgid  silique.  E.sativa  is  the  rocket, 
e-ru'cic  (-81  k),  a.  Chem.  Pertaining  to  or  designating  a 
crystalline  acid,  C.i2H  42  0.2,  ahomologue  of  oleic  acid,  found 
in  the  form  of  esters  in  various  species  of  Eruca  and  Bras- 
sica,  as  in  rape  oil  and  mustard  oil. 

er  u-civ'o-rous  (gr'do-sTv'o-rfts  ;  e'roo-),  a.  [eruca  -f 
-vorous.]  Zool.  Feeding  on  caterpillars. 

©-met'  (e-rukt'),  e-ruc'tate  (e-ruk'tat),  v.  t.  <$e  i.  [L.  eruc- 
tare  ;  e  out  ructare  to  belch  :  cf.  F.  emeter.]  To  eject, 
as  wind,  from  the  stomach  ;  to  belch, 
e'ruc-ta'tlon  (^ruk-ta'shun  ;  Sr'wk-),  n.  [L.  eructatio.] 

1.  Act  of  belching  wind  from  the  stomach  ;  a  belch. 

2.  A  violent  belching  out  or  emitting,  as  of  gaseous  or 
other  matter  from  the  crater  of  a  volcano,  geyser,  etc. 

3.  That  which  is  emitted  by  belching. 

er'u  (lit©  (Sr'db-dlt),  a.  [L.  eruditus ,  p.  p.  of  erudire  to  free 
from  rudeness,  to  polish,  instruct ;  e  out  -f-  rudis  rude. 
See  rude.]  Characterized  by  extensive  reading  or  knowl¬ 
edge  ;  well  instructed  ;  learned  ;  scholarly.  “  A  most  eru¬ 
dite  prince.”  Sir  T.  More.  —  r.  A  learned  person.  — 
er'u  dite'Iy,  adv.  —  er'u-dite  nass,  n. 
er'u  di'tion  (-dlsh'wn),  n.  [L.  eruditio :  cf.  F.  emdition.] 

1.  Instruction  ;  education.  Obs. 

2  The  result  of  thorough  instruction  ;  state  of  being  eru¬ 
dite  or  learned ;  particularly,  learning  in  literature,  history, 
or  criticism,  as  distinct  from  the  sciences  ;  scholarship. 

3.  Finish  ;  perfection  of  execution.  Obs.  &  R. 

Syn.  —  See  learning. 

—  er'u  di'tion  al  (-31),  a.  —  er'u  di'tion  1st,  n. 

e  rum'pent  (e-rum'pent),  a.  [L.  emmpens,  - entis ,  p.  pr. 
of  erumpere.]  Bot.  Breaking  out  or  bursting  forth,  as  the 
sporogenous  hyphae  of  many  leaf  fungi,  etc. 
e  rupt'  (e-rupt'),  v.  i. ;  e-rupt'ed  ;  e-rupt'ing.  [See  erup¬ 
tion.]  1.  To  burst  forth  ;  to  break  out,  as  ashes  from  a 
volcano,  teeth  through  the  gums,  etc. 

The  steam  .  .  .  ernpls  with  violence  through  the  lava  flood  and 
gives  us  a  small  volcano.  H.  J.  W.  Darn. 

2.  To  break  out  in  eruption  ;  to  become  active,  as  a  geyser. 
The  taller  a  volcanic  cone  grows,  the  less  frequently  as  a  rule 

does  it  erupt.  Geikie. 

e  rupt',  v.  t.  To  cause  to  burst  forth  ;  to  eject,  as  lava, 
e-rup'tion  (e-rup'8hfm),  n.  [L.  ervptio ,  fr.  erumpere , 
eruptum ,  to  break  out ;  e  out  -j-  rumpere  to  break  :  cf.  F. 
eruption.  See  rupture.]  1.  Act  of  breaking  out  or  bursts 
ing  forth  ;  as  :  a  Ejection  of  lava,  etc.,  from  a  volcano,  or 
of  water,  mud,  etc.,  from  a  geyser.  See  volcano,  geyser. 
to  A  sudden  and  overwhelming  hostile  movement  of  armed 
men  from  one  country  to  another.  Now  Rare.  Milton. 

C  A  violent  commotion  ;  outbreak. 

All  Paris  was  quiet  ...  to  gather  fresh  strength  for  the  next 
day’s  eruption.  Irving. 

2.  That  which  bursts  forth. 

3.  An  outburst  of  passion,  feeling,  merriment,  or  the  like. 

4.  Med.  The  breaking  out  of  an  exanthem,  or  efflores¬ 
cence,  on  the  skin  or  mucous  membrane,  as  in  measles,  etc. 

e-rup'tlY©  (-tlv),  a.  1.  Breaking  out  or  forth  ;  inclined  to, 
or  favoring,  a  breaking  forth. 

The  sudden  glance 

Appears  far  south  eruidive  through  the  cloud.  Thomson. 

2.  Med.  Attended  with  eruption  or  efflorescence,  or  pro¬ 
ducing  it ;  as,  an  eruptive  fever. 

3.  Geol.  Produced  by  eruption  ;  as,  eruptive  rocks. 

—  ©-rup'tive-ly,  adv.  —  e-rup'tive-ness,  e'rup-tiv'i  ty 

(e'rffp-tiv'i-tT),  n. 

e-rup'tlve,  n.  Geol.  An  eruptive  rock. 


e-rose'ly,  adv.  of  erose. 
e-ro'siv.  Erosive1  Ref.  Sp. 
or'o-teme  (6r'(5-tem),  n.  [Gr. 
epioTTipa  question.]  A  mark  in¬ 
dicating  a  question.  Rare. 
e^o-te'aia  (-te'sYs),  n.  [NL.,  fr. 
Gr.  epu)Trj(TLi  a  questioning,  fr. 
€pu)Tav  to  ask.]  Rhet.  Interro¬ 
gation  for  rhetorical  effect, 
er'o-tet'ic  (-tet'Tk),  a.  [Gr.  epu>- 
ttjtiko?.]  Interrogatory :  as,  the 
erotetic,  or  Socrntic,  method.  R. 
e-rot '1-cal-ly,  ar/v.  of  erotic  a  l. 
e-ro  ti-co  ma'nl-a  (P-r^tT-ko- 
ma'nT-d:  5r-o/-),n.  Erotomania, 
er'o-tism (Pr'C-tTz’m),  n.  Med. 
Abnormal  sexual  desire, 
er  o-tol'o-gy  (?r'6-t51'C-jt),  n. 
[Gr.  epu>?  love-f-  -logy.']  Descrip¬ 
tion  of  love  or  love-making. 


e-ro^o-ma'ni-ac  (P-ro/to-ma/’nY- 
ak;  5r-5/-),  n.  One  affected  with 
erotomania. 

er/pe-tol'o-giat  (flr/pP-tQl'f!- 
ilst),  er  pe-tol'o-gy  <-jt),  etc. 
Vars.of  h  krpetolooist,  etc.  R. 
er  ra-bil'i-ty  (?  r'a-b  I  l'I-t  i  ; 
Or''-),  n.  Liability  to  err. 
er'ra-ble-ness,  n.  See  -x  ess. 
er'ra^bund  (Cr'd-bhnd),  a.  [L. 
f jn'ahundus .]  Erratic.  Rare. 
Er  Rai.  (Ar.  al  rdi'  (al  pron’d 
ns  nr)  the  shepherd.]  See  star. 
er'rant.  errand.  fno(.| 
er'rant.  Dial.  Eng. form  of  are  | 
er'rant-ly,  adv.  of  errant. 
er'rant-nesa,  n.  See  -ness. 
Er'ra Pa'ter  (£r'a  pa't?r).  An 
old  astrologer,  said  by  some  to 
have  been  a  Jew.  Butler  in 
“Hudibrae”  applied  the  name 


to  William  Lilly  (1(102-81),  a  not¬ 
ed  astrologer  and  almanac  mak¬ 
er.  Hence,  an  almanac. 

II  er-ra're  hu-ma'num  est.  [L.] 
To  err  is  human, 
er-ra'ta,  n.,  pi.  of  erratum. 
errate,  n.  [See  erratum.]  Er¬ 
ror.  Ohs. 

er-rat'i-cal  (5-rfit'Y-kdl),  a.  Er¬ 
ratic.  Rare.  —  er-rat'i-cal-ly, 
adv.  —  er-rat'i-cal-ness,  n. 
er-ra'tion  (?-ra'shrin),  n.  [L. 
erratio  ]  A  wandering.  Obs. 
erraunt.  errant. 
erre.  f  ark,  n.,  ear,  err,  irre. 
erre,  n.  [OF.  ernes,  arrrs,  pi.  F. 
arrhes.  Cf.  arles.]  Arles.  Obs. 
err'ing  ly.  adv.  of  erring,  p.  pr. 
er'rish  (Or'Ysh).  Dial.  Eng. 

var.  of  ARRISH.  [Of  EARWIG.) 

er'ri-wig.  -wig'gle  Dial.  vars.| 


er'ror-ful,  a.  See  -ful. 
er'ror dess,  a.  See  -less. 
errure.  f  erer,  error. 
era  (Ors),  n.  [F.,  fr.  L.  ervum.] 
Bot.  The  bitter  vetch. 
er*e(Scot.  grs).  Obs.  or  Scot.  var. 
of  ARSE.  [Eng.  for  ARRISH.| 
ersh  (dial.  Qrsh).  Obs.  or  dial.  | 
ert.  +  art,  form  of  be;  art,  v. 
erth.  erthen.  erthling,  erthly. 
Earth,  earthen,  etc.  lief.  Sp. 
erthe.  +  earth. 
erthewonn.  4*  earthworm. 
ertu.  •]-  artow. 

E-ru'a  (a-roo'ii),  n.  P.ahylon. 
Myth.  Orig.,  perh.,  a  goddess  of 
the  waters,  tne  consort  of  the 
god  Nabu  or  Nebo  of  Bor- 
sippa,  later  amalgamated  with 
Snrpanitum,  consort  of  Marduk. 
er  u-bes'eite  (?r/db-bPs'Tt  >,  n. 


Min.  See  bohn  ite. 

[)  e-ru'bu-it ;  sal'va  res  eat. 
[L  ]  lie  (or  she)  blushed  ;  the 
affair  is  safe,  or  all  is  well. 

Terence  (Adelphi,  IV.  v.  9). 
e-rn'ei-form  (f-rob'sY-fbrm),  a. 
[eruca  -|-  -form.]  Zool.  Having 
the  form  of  a  caterpillar  ;  —  said 
of  some  insect  larvte. 

II  e'rac-ta'vit  cor  me'um.  [L.] 
My  heart  hath  uttered;  —  begin¬ 
ning  Psalm  xliv.  of  the  Vulgate 
and  the  Douay  (Ps.  xlv.  of  other 
modern  English  versions), 
e-ruc'tion  (f-rfik'shun),  n. 
Eructation.  Rare. 
e-ru'di-ate.  r.  t.  [L.  et'udire.] 
To  instruct;  teach.  Obs. 
er'u-dlt  (fr'dfwiYt),  v.  [F.  <h~u- 
dit.]  A  learned  person.  Rare. 
er'u-dit'i-cal  (Sr'db-dYt'Y-krtl), 


a.  Erudite.  Rare. 
er'u-gate  (fr'db-gat),  v.  t.  [L. 
erugare. J  Tofreefrom  wrinkles; 
to  smooth.  —  er'u-gate,  a.  — 
er'u-ga'tion  (-ga'sluin),  n.  All 
Obs.  &r  R‘ 

e-ru'gi-nous.  a.  =  .eruoinous. 
eruh.  ARGH.  [pillar.  Obs  | 
e-ruke.  ».  [L.  eruca.]  A  cater- 1 
e-rup'tion-al,  a.  Eruptive.  R. 
e-rup'tiv.  Eruptive.  Ref.  Sp. 
e  rup-tu'ri-ent.  a.  [ei-upt  -f  a 
desiderative  ending  (cf.  esuri¬ 
ent).]  Ready  to  burst  forth.  Obs. 
erve.  +  erf. 

er'ven  (Pr'v£n),  n.  [D.]  PI.  of 
erf,  plot  of  ground, 
er'ven-hold  er.  n.  [D.  erf  plot, 
stand.]  The  holder  of  an  erf,  or 
plot,  of  land.  South  Africa. 
er'veat.  +  harvest. 


ale,  senate,  care,  ftm,  dccount,  arm,  ask,  sofd ;  eve,  Svent,  find,  recent,  maker;  Ice,  ill;  old,  6bey,  orb,  5dd,  s&ft,  connect ;  use,  unite,  urn,  tip,  circus,  menU; 

II  Foreign  Word.  +  Obsolete  Variant  of.  +  combined  with.  =  equals- 


ERY 


747 


ESCAPE 


-er-y  (,-er-T).  [ME.  -me,  F.  -ei-ie,  fr.  -ier  (L.  -arius)  +-»e 
(L.  A  noun  aufflx  signifying  :  a  Qualities  collec¬ 

tively,  character,  behavior,  conduct,  or  the  like  ;  as,  fool¬ 
ery,  poltroonery,  priggery,  snobbery,  etc.  b  Act,  art, 
trade,  occupation,  or  the  like  ;  as,  archery,  robbery,  sor¬ 
cery,  surgery,  etc.  c  Place  (where  something  is  done  or  is 
kept,  or  grows,  breeds,  gathers) ;  as,  bakery,  piggery,  rook¬ 
ery,  vinery,  etc.  d  Collection  or  aggregate ;  as,  finery, 
plumery,  sashery,  etc. 

E-ryn'gl-um  (e-rln'jT-fiin),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  -qpvyyiov,  dim. 
of  gpvyyot  eryugo  ;  cf.  L.  eryngion,  erynge.~]  Pol.  A  large 
genus  of  coarse  thistlelike  apiaceous  plants,  having  spiny- 
toothed  leaves  and  white  or  blue  flowers  in  dense  heads. 
The  species  are  widely  distributed.  E.  aqualicum  and 
others  are  common  in  the  pine  barrens  of  the  southern 
United  States.  E.  maritimum  is  the  sea  holly  of  Europe. 
Also  ( l .  e.],  a  plant  of  this  genus. 

e-ryn'go  (e-rTi)'go),  n.  a  Candied  sea-holly  root.  Obs.  b 
A  plant  of  the  genus  En/ngium,  esp.  E.  maritimum. 

Er'y  op3(5r'T-5ps),  n  [NL.  (Cope)  ;  orig.  uncert.  ;  cf.  Gr. 
epi-  very,  and  u op  eye.]  Paleon.  A  genus  of  very  large 
stegocephalians  of  the  Permian  of  Texas  and  New  Mexico, 
which  are  in  many  respects  intermediate  between  amphib¬ 
ians  and  reptiles,  and  have  been  included  within  the  lat¬ 
ter  group.  The  skull  is  completely  roofed  over  with  bone, 
which  exhibits  no  sutures,  the  vertebrae  are  temnospon- 
dylous,  and  the  tail  is  short  aud  ends  in  a  pointed  coccyx. 
Er  y  si'be  (Sr'Y-sI'be),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  epvcn/hj  mildew,  the 
red  blight.]  Bot.  A  genus  of  ascomycetous  parasitic  fungi 
of  the  order  Perisporiales,  known  as  mildew  fungi,  or  mil¬ 
dews,  from  the  appearance  of  the  white  mycelium,  borne 
on  the  surface  of  leaves  or  stems.  The  numerous  species 
are  found  upon  a  wide  range  of  cultivated  aud  wild  plants. 
JB-rys'i-mum  (e-rYs'Y-mum),  n.  [L.,  fr.  Gr.  epvaipov 
hedge  mustard.]  Bot.  A  genus  of  brassicaceous  plants 
with  entire  leaves  and  small  yellow  flowers.  E.  cheiran- 
thoides  is  the  wormseed  mustard.  The  large-flowered  spe¬ 
cies  of  the  western  United  States,  often  included  in  this 
genus,  should  be  referred  to  Cheiranthus. 

•r  y-sip'e  lae  (Sr'Y-sYp'S-las),  71.  [L.,  fr.  Gr.  epvrrine Aa?  ; 

akin  to  e’pvtfpck  red,  and  weAAa  hide,  skin.  See  red  ;  fell 
hide.]  1.  Med.  St.  Anthony’s  fire;  an  acute  febrile  dis¬ 
ease  accompanied  with  a  diffused  inflammation  of  the  skin 
and  mucous  membranes.  It  is  contagious,  and  often  occurs 
epidemically.  It  is  caused  by  Streptococcus  erysipelatis. 

2.  Veter.  A  deadly  bacillar  disease  of  mature  swine,  char¬ 
acterized  by  fever,  red  discoloration  of  the  skin  of  the  ab¬ 
domen,  injection  of  the  mucous  membranes,  loss  of  appe¬ 
tite,  enlargement  of  the  spleen,  and  petechial  hemorrhages, 
er'y-si-pel'a-toid  (-sY-pgl'a-toid),  a.  [Gr.  epv<rin*\as 
erysipelas  -f-  -oid.]  Resembling  erysipelas, 
er'y-si-pel'a-tous  (-tws),  a.  [Cf.  F.  enjsipelateux.]  Re¬ 
sembling  erysipelas,  or  partaking  of  its  nature, 
er  y  than' the  ma  (gr'Y-tliiln'the-mri),  n.  [NL.;  erythema. 
-f-  exanthema .]  Med.  A  skin  disease,  or  one  of  a  class  of 
skin  diseases,  marked  by  efflorescence  and  resembling  ery¬ 
thema  in  origin,  but  having  a  different  development. 

Er  y  the'a  (-the'a),  n.  [NL.  ;  L.  Erythia ,  Gr.  ’Epufleia, 
one  of  the  HesperidesJ  Bot.  A  genus  of  fan  palms  con¬ 
taining  two  species,  E.  armata  and  E.  edulis .  natives  of 
southern  California.  They  are  slender  trees  with  smooth 
trunks,  spiny  or  unarmed  petioles,  and  large  orbicular 
leaves,  the  lobes  of  which  bear  white  filaments.  They  are 
commonly  cultivated.  Also  [ l .  c.],a  palm  of  this  genus, 
ery-the'ma  (-the'ina),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  epvOrj/Aa,  fr.  epvVai- 
vav  to  redden,  fr.  epvOpos  red.]  Med.  Abnormal  redness 
of  the  skin  due  to  capillary  congestion,  as  in  inflammation, 
er'y-the-mat'ic  (-the-mSt'Yk),  a.  Med.  Marked  by,  or  caus¬ 
ing,  abnormal  redness  of  the  skin  ;  relating  to  erythema. 
Ery-thrae'a  (-thre'a),  n.  [NL.  See  erythrean.]  Bot. 
A  genus  of  gentianaceous  annual  herbs  of  Europe  and 
western  North  America.  They  have  showy  pink  or  red 
flowers  with  a  slender  tube  and  spreading  5-lobed  limb ; 
the  style  is  often  declined  or  bent.  E.  centaurium  is  the 
bitter  centaury.  Also  [/.  c.],  a  plant  of  this  genus. 

Er  y  thraB'an  (-thre'an),  a.  [L.  Erythraeus ,  Gr.  ’Epv- 
Opa'os ,  fr.  ’Epvdpcu.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  Erythrae,  an 
ancient  Ionian  city  of  Asia  Minor  and  a  dwelling  place  of 
a  sibyl,  Herophile,  regarded  usually  as  identical  with  the 
Cumaean  sibyl.  —  n.  The  Erythraean  sibyl, 
er'y-thre'an’  ery-thrae'an  (-thre'an),  a.  [L.  erythraeus , 
Gr.  epvOpalos,  fr.  epu0po<>  red.]  Redin  color;  also,  of  or 
designating  the  Red  Sea.  “  The  erythrean  main.”  Milton. 
e-ryth'ric  (e-nth'rTk  ;  gr-Tth'-),  a.  Chem.  Pertaining  to  or 
designating  an  acid,  the  same  as  erythrin  a 
e-ryth'rin  (-rYn),  n.  [Gr.  epv0p6?  red.]  Chem.  a  A  col¬ 
orless  crystalline  substance,  CjoH^O^,  extracted  from 
certain  lichens,  as  Rocellay  and  yielding  certain  red  com¬ 
pounds.  b  A  methyl  derivative  of  eosin,  obtained  as  a 
green  powder  and  used  to  dye  silk  a  fluorescent  red. 
Er'y-thri'na  (Sr'Y-thri'na),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  (pv9po<;  red.] 
Bot.  A  genus  of  fabaceous  shrubs  or  trees  with  trifoliolate 
leaves  and  mostly  coral-red  flowers,  borne  in  terminal 


racemes.  They  are  natives  of  the  tropics.  In  cultivation 
they  are  known  as  coral  trees ,  and  are  often  planted  for 
hedges  and  for  shade  in  coffee  culture.  E.  arborea ,  a  low 
shrub,  is  the  only  species  of  the  United  States.  See  Kafir 
boom,  coral  tree.  Also  [l.  c.],  a  plant  of  this  genus. 

Er  y  thrin'l  dae  (Sr'Y-thrYn'I-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.]  Zodl.  A 
family  of  pikelike  carnivorous  South  American  river  fishes, 
allied  to,  and  often  included  in,  the  family  CharaciuidoB. 
e-ryth'riam  (e-rYth'rYz’m  ;  6r-Yth'-),  n.  [Gr.  epu^po?  red.] 
A  condition  of  excessive  redness,  esp.  in  the  plumage  of 
birds,  or  hair  of  mammals,  independently  of  age,  sex,  or 
season.  —  er  y-thris'mal  (Sr'Y-tlirYz'inal),  a. 
e  ryth'ritt  (-rit),  n.  [Gr.  e’pvdpo?  red.]  1.  Chem.  A  col¬ 
orless  crystalline  substance,  C4H0(OH)4,  of  a  sweet,  cool¬ 
ing  taste,  extracted  from  certain  lichens  and  algas,  and 
obtained  by  the  decomposition  of  erythrin.  It  is  a  tetra- 
basic  alcohol,  corresponding  to  glycol  and  glycerin. 

2.  Min.  A  hydrous  arsenate  of  cobalt,  Co;i(As04)2,8H20, 
occurring  in  monoclinic  crystals  and  also  in  globular  and 
reniform  masses  and  in  earthy  form.  It  is  usually  rose- 
red  to  crimson  in  color.  H.,  1.5-2. 5.  Sp.  gr.,  2.91-2.95. 
•r  y  thrit'lc  (Sr'Y-thrYt'Yk),  71.  1.  Chem.  <Sc  Min.  Per¬ 
taining  to,  derived  from,  or  containing,  erythrite. 

2.  Zo'bl.  Pertaining  to,  or  characterized  by,  erythrism. 
e-ryth'ro-  (e-rYth'ro-  ;  Sr-Yth'ro-),  erythr*.  A  combining 
form  from  Greek  e’pvflpos,  red. 
e-ryth'ro  blast  (  bl5st),n.  [erythro--\-  -blast.]  Anat.d:  Med. 
A  nucleated  cell  or  corpuscle  of  the  type  from  which  red 
blood  corpuscles  are  developed.  In  the  adult  they  occur 
normally  especially  in  the  red  marrow  of  bones,  but  in 
certain  diseases,  as  forms  of  anaemia,  they  occur  free  in 
the  blood.  Two  varieties  are  distinguished  :  normotlaats, 
of  normal  size  with  a  small  dark  nucleus,  and  megaloblasts, 
larger,  with  a  lightly  staining  nucleus.  The  latter  are  com¬ 
monly  numerous  in  the  blood  in  pernicious  anaemia, 
e-ryth'ro-cyte  (-sit),  n.  [eiythro-  -f-  -cyte.]  Anat.  A  red 
blood  corpuscle.  See  blood.—  e-ryth  ro-cyt'ic  (-slt'Tk),  a. 
e-ryth  ro-cy-to'sis  (-si-to'sYs),  n.  [NL.]  Physiol.  The 
formation  of  erythrocytes. 

e-rylhro-dex'trin  (-dSks'trTn),  7i.  [ erythro -  +  dextrin.] 

Chem.  A  variety  of  dextrin  which  gives  a  violet  or  red 
color  with  iodine.  It  is  believed  by  tome  to  be  a  mixture 
of  achroodextrin  and  maltodextrin.  See  dextrin. 
6-rytlPro-gen'lc  (-jSn'Tk),  a.  [erythro-  -|-  -genic.]  Physiol. 

Producing  a  sensation  of  red  ;  as,  erythrogenic  radiations, 
er'y-throli  (Sr'Y-throid),  a.  [erythro — (-  -oid :  cf.  Gr. 

epv9poei8r};.]  Of  a  red  color  ;  reddish, 
e-ryth'ro-me  lal'gi-a  (e-rYth'ro-ine-151'jY-d  ;  gr-Yth'-),  n. 
[NL. ;  erythro -  -f-  melalgia.]  Med.  A  neurosis  of  the  feet 
or  hands  marked  by  redness  of  the  skin  and  burning  pain. 
Ery-thro'ni-um  (Sr'T-thro'nl-um),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  *pv9po- 
vlqv  a  plant  of  the  satyrium  kind,  fr.  epvOpos  red.]  1.  Bot. 
A  small  genus  of  liliaceous  herbs  called  adder' s-longue  and 
dogtooth  violet.  All  but  one  of  the  species  are  North  Amer¬ 
ican.  They  have  a  deep-seated  corm  from  which  are  sent 
up  in  early  spring  two  mottled  leaves  and  one  or  several 
nodding  pink,  purple,  white,  or  yellow  flowers.  E.  dens- 
canis  of  Europe,  and  many  American  species,  are  esteemed 
in  cultivation.  Also  [/.  c.j,  a  plant  of  this  genus, 
ery-thro'ni-um,  n.  [NL.;  Gr.  epv9po<;  red  -f-  -ium.] 
Chem.  Vanadium  ;  —  so  named  by  Del  Rio,  who  discovered 
the  metal  in  1801,  but  afterward  considered  it  to  be  im¬ 
pure  chromium.  It  was  rediscovered  by  Sefstroxn,  who 
gave  it  its  accepted  name. 

e  ryth  ro-phle'ine  (e-rYth'ro-fle'Yn  ;  gr-Yth'-;  -en  ;  184),  n. 
Also  -In.  [erythro-  -f-  Gr.  (photos  bark.]  Chem.  A  white, 
crystalline,  and  very  poisonous  alkaloid,  extracted  from 
sassy  bark  ( Erythrophdceum  guineense).  It  lias  been  found 
in  an  arrow  poison  of  the  Pygmies  of  Central  Africa, 
e  ryth'ro-phyll  (e-rtth'ro-fTl  ;  gr-Yth'-),  e-rythrc-phyl'- 
lln  (-fTl'Tn),  n.  [erythro-  -f-  -phyll.]  Bot.  A  red  coloring 
matter  found  in  the  cell  sap  of  plants,  giving  color  to 
leaves  in  autumn. 

er'y-throp'sl-a  (gr'Y-thrgp'sY-d),  n.  [NL.  ;  erythro-  -f- 
-opsia.]  Med.  A  condition  of  vision  in  which  objects  look 
red,  — often  occurring  after  removal  of  the  crystalline  lens. 
e-ryth'ro-BOOp©  (e-rTtli'rS-skop ;  8r-Tth'-),  n.  [erythro-  -J- 
-. scope .]  Physics.  A  simple  device,  consisting  of  overlap¬ 
ping  yellow  and  blue  glasses,  through  which  green  foliage 
appears  red.  Greens  not  due  to  chlorophyll,  and  conse¬ 
quently  reflecting  but  little  red  light,  ao  not  so  change 
their  appearance  when  viewed  through  the  erythroscope. 
er'y-thro«e  (Sr'T-thros),  n.  [erythro-  -f-  -ose.]  Chem.  A 
sugar,  C4H804,  of  the  tetrose  group,  formed  by  the  oxida¬ 
tion  of  erythrite. 

e-ryth'ro  sin  (e-rTth'ro-sTn  ;  8r-Yth'-),  n.  [Gr.  tpvOpos 
red.]  Chem.  a  A  red  substance  formed  by  the  oxidation 
of  tyrosine,  b  A  red  dyestuff  obtained  from  fluorescein 
by  the  action  of  iodine. 

Er'y  throx'y-lum  (gr'Y-thr5k'sY-h1m),  n.  [NL. ;  erylhro- 
-f-  Gr.  £vAov  wood;  — so  named  from  the  red  wood  of  some 
species.]  Bot.  A  large  genus  of  chiefly  South  American 


shrubs  and  small  trees,  typifying  the  family  Erythroxyla- 
cece,  having  small  white  or  greenish  pentamerous  flowers, 
monadelphous  stamens,  and  drupaceous  fruit.  E.  coca , 
of  Peru,  yields  the  drug  coca ;  some  other  species  furnish 
dyewoods  and  cabinet  woods. 

e-rytil'ro  zyme  (e-rYth'ro-zIm  ;  8r-Yth'-;  -zYm),  n.  Also 
-zym.  [erythro-  -j-  Gr.  £vpr)  leaven.]  Chem.  An  enzyme 
extracted  from  madder  root,  capable  of  decomposing  ru- 
berythric  acid  with  the  formation  of  alizarin, 
es  ca  lade'  (8s'kd-lad'),  n.  [F.,  Sp.  escalada  (cf.  It.  sca- 
lata),  fr.  Sp.  esoalar  to  scale,  LL.  scalare ,  fr.  L.  scala  lad¬ 
der.  See  scale,  v.  /.]  A  mounting  by  ladders;  esp.,  an 
attack  on  a  fortified  place,  in  which  ladders  are  used  to 
pass  a  ditch  or  mount  a  rampart, 
es  ca  lade',  v.  t.  ;  -lad'ed  (-lad'8d) ;  -lad'ing  (-lading). 
To  mount  and  pass  or  enter  by  means  of  ladders  ;  to  scale  ; 
as,  to  escalade  a  wall.—  es'ca-'lad'er  (-lau'er),  n. 
es'ca-La'tor  (Ss'kd-la'ter),  n.  [NL.  Cf.  escalade.]  A 
stairway  or  incline  arranged  like  an  endless  belt  so  that 
the  steps  or  treads  ascend  or  descend  continuously,  and  one 
stepping  upon  it  is  carried  up  or  down  ;  — a  trade  term. 
Es  cal-lo'nl  a  (Ss'kq-lo'nY-d),  n.  [NL.,  after  Escallon ,  a 
Spanish  traveler  said  to  have  found  plants  of  the  genus.] 
Bot.  A  large  genus  of  South  American  shrubs  or  small 
trees,  type  of  the  family  Escallouiacea*,  having  leathery 
leaves  and  showy  white  or  red  flowers  in  clusters  or  ra¬ 
cemes.  Many  of  the  species  are  cultivated. 
Es'cal-lo'nl-a'ce-ce  (-a'se-e),  n.  pi.  [NL.]  Bot.  A  family 
of  trees  aud  shrubs  (order  Rosales)  consisting  of  about 
21  genera  and  90  species,  natives  of  warm  regions.  They 
have  simple  alternate  leaves,  stamens  as  many  as  the 
petals,  a  superior  or  inferior  ovary,  and  numerous  ovules. 
Escallotiia ,  the  type,  includes  more  than  half  the  species. 
I tea  is  the  oulv  genus  represented  in  the  United  States. 
—  ee  cal  lo  ni  a'ceous  (-shus),  a. 

es-cal'op,  es  cal'lop  (es-k51'«p  ;  8s-k51'- ;  277),  n.  [OF.  es¬ 
calope  shell,  F.  escalope  a  sort  of  cut  of  meat.  See  scal¬ 
lop.  ]  The  scallop,  its  shell,  or  an  indenture  or  figure  resem¬ 
bling  that  of  the  shell.  See  scallop. 
es-c&l'oped,  es  calToped  (-fipt),  a.  Scal¬ 
loped  ;  specif.,  7/er.,  covered  with  a  pat¬ 
tern  of  scallops,  as  if  with  scales, 
es  ca-pade'  (es'kd-pad'),  n.  [F.,  fr.  Sp. 
escapada  escape,  fr.  escapar  to  escape ; 
or  F.,  fr.  It.  scappata  escape,  escapade, 
fr.  scappare  to  escape.  See  escape.] 

1.  Act  of  escaping  from  confinement  or 

breaking  from  control ;  a  runaway.  Escaloped,  Her. 

2.  A  prankish  adventure;  a  breaking  loose  from  rules  of 
propriety  or  good  sense  ;  a  freak  ;  prank. 

es-cape'  (86-kap'),  n.  [F.  escape ,  L.  scapus  the  shaft  of  a 
column.  Cf.  scape,  7i.,  in  this  sense.]  A  rch.  An  apopliyge. 
es-cape'  (Ss-kap'),  r.  i. ;  es-caped'  (-kapt') ;  es-cap'ing 
(-kap'Yng).  [ME.  escapen ,  OF.  escaper ,  dial,  form  of 
esehaper,  F.  echapper ,  fr.  LL.  ex  cappa  out  of  one’s  cape 
or  cloak  ;  hence,  to  slip  out  of  one’s  cape  and  escape.  See 
1st  cape  ;  cf.  scape,  t\]  1.  To  get  away,  as  by  flight  or  other 
conscious  effort ;  to  break  away,  get  free,  or  get  clear, 
from  or  out  of  detention,  danger,  discomfort,  or  the  like ; 
as,  to  escape  from  prison  ;  to  escape  from  a  pestilence. 

To  escape  out  of  these  meshes.  Thackeray 

2.  To  issue  from  confinement  or  inclosure  of  any  sort ;  as, 
gas  escapes  from  the  mains. 

3.  To  avoid  or  elude  a  threatened  ill  ;  to  miss  imminent 
pain,  punishment,  or  misfortune ;  to  pass  safely  through 
peril ;  as,  the  quarry  escaped. 

Such  heretics  .  .  .  would  have  been  thought  fortunate,  if  they 
escaped  with  life.  Macaulay. 

4  To  be  or  pass  unnoted.  Rare. 

es  cape',  v.  t.  1.  To  break  away  from  ;  to  get  free  from. 
Obs.  or  R.  “  Sailors  that  escaped  the  wreck.”  Shak. 

2.  To  issue  from,  or  be  uttered  by  (one),  involuntarily ; 
as,  an  angry  ejaculation  escaped  him. 

3.  To  get,  or  be,  out  of  the  way  of  (a  person  or  thing  one 
wishes  to  avoid) ;  to  miss  or  to  succeed  in  averting  (pain, 
punishment,  or  misfortune) ;  to  avoid  ;  elude  ;  evade  ;  as, 
to  escape  the  consequences  of  one’s  folly ;  to  escape  de¬ 
struction  ;  to  escape  suspicion  ;  my  foe  shall  not  escape  me. 

4.  To  fail  of  (notice)  or  to  fail  of  being  noticed  or  recalled 
by  (a  person)  ;  as,  the  jewels  escaped  the  burglars’  eyes  ; 
the  significance  of  the  act  escaped  me. 

They  escaped  the  search  of  the  enemy.  Ludlow . 

es  cape',  n.  [Cf.  OF.  eschape ,  F.  echappe.]  1.  Act  of 
escaping,  or  state  of  having  escaped  ;  evasion  of  harm  ; 
avoidance  of  notice  ;  deliverance  from  injury  or  any  evil ; 
as,  an  escape  in  battle  ;  a  narrow  escape  ;  also,  the  means 
of  escape  ;  as,  a  fire  escape. 

I  would  hasten  my  escape  from  the  windy  storm.  Ps.  lv  8. 
2.  Law.  The  unlawful  departure  of  a  prisoner  from  the 
limits  of  his  custody.  Escape  is  often  specifically  used  of 
a  departure  from  custody  without  prison  breach,  being 
callea  negligent  when  without  the  custodian’s  consent  and 


e'ry.  Obs.  or  Scot.  var.  of  eerie. 
Er/y-ci'ne(fr/T-si'ne),  n.  [L.,  fr. 
Gt.  EpvKi'yrj,  fr. Mount 
Eryx.J  Venus  (which  see). 

Er  y-man'thi-an  (?r'l-man'thT- 
dn),  a.  [L.  Erymanthius ,  fr. 
Erymanthus.  Gr.  *EpuVa^0o?.] 
Gr.  Myth.  Designating  a  devas¬ 
tating  boar  w  h  i  c  h  wandered 
about  Mount  Erymanthus  in 
Arcadia.  Its  capture  was  one  of 
the  labors  imposed  by  Eurys- 
theus  upon  Hercules. 

Er'y-on  (5r'T-5n),  n.  [NL.,  fr. 
Gr.  epuioy,  p.  pr.  of  epueic  to 
drag,  draw  out.]  Paleon.  A 

f  enus  of  extinct  mneruran  crus- 
aceans  found  fossil  from  the 
Lias  to  the  Cretaceous  (esp.  in 
the  lithographic  slates).  Re¬ 
lated  deep-sea  genera  still  exist, 
er'y-sip'e-loid  ( ? r'T-sT p'?-loid ), 
n.  [eri/.*ipel as  +  -oid.]  An  in¬ 
fective  dermatitis  resembling 
erysipelas  but  unattended  by 
fever,  due  to  the  absorption  of 
decomposing  animal  matter  by 
the  skin.  It  occurs  chiefly  on  the 
hands  of  butchers,  cooks,  etc. 
er  y  8ip'e-loua  (-Imb),  a.  Erysi¬ 
pelatous. 

Er'y-si'phe  (-sT'fe),  n.  [NL. 
(Linnams).]  Syn.  of  Erysibe. 
E-ryth'a-cus  (S-rlth'd-ktZB),  n. 


[NL.,  fr  Gr.  ept0?xov,  a  kind 
of  bird.]  Zool.  A  genus  of  oscine 
birds,  including  the  European 
robin,  or  redbreast, 
er  y  them'a  toid  (Pr'Y-thSm'd- 
toid),  a.  [See  erythema.] 
Like  erythema.  [thematic.  I 
er  y  them'a-touB  (-t«s),  a.  Ery-| 
erythr-.  See  erythro-. 
er  y-thraB'ma  (fr'T-thrfiz'md), 
v.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  epvQpos  red.] 
Med.  A  chronic  contagious  dis¬ 
ease  of  the  skin  marked  by  in¬ 
flammation,  esp.  affecting  re¬ 
gions  which  are  warm  and  moist, 
as  the  axilla?  and  groins, 
er  y-thre  mo-me  lal 'gi-a  (•'VT- 
thre/inO-mP-l&l'jT-d),  n.  Med. 

=  KRYTHROMELALOI A.  _ 

e-ryth'rene  (?-rT  th'ren  ;  fr¬ 
ith'-),  n.  [erythro-  4-  -ewe.] 
Chem.  =  PYRROLYLENE. 
e-ryth'rine  (-rTn  ;  -ren  ;  184),  n. 

1.  Also  -rin.  Chem.  An  alkaloid 
obtained  from  certain  trees  of 
the  genus  Pri/fhrina. 

2.  M>n.  =  ERYTHRITE,  2. 

er  y  thrin'ic  (P^T-thrTn'Tk),  a. 
Chew.  Ervthric. 
e-ryth  ro-ben'zin,  w.  Also  -zine, 
-zene-  [erythro- +  benzin.]  Dye- 
vn<j.  An  impure  fuchsine. 
e-ryth' ro-car'poua.  a.  [erythro- 
-+-  -carports.]  Bot.  Red-fruited  ; 
—  esp.  of  apothecia  of  lichens. 


e-ryth  ro-chro'iBm  (f-rYth'rfi- 

kro'Tz’m  ;  fr-Yth'-),  n.  [eryth¬ 
ro-  -f  Gr.  xpoa  color.]  Eryth¬ 
rism. —  e-ryth  ro-chro'ic,  a. 
e-ryth  ro-ry-tol'y-Bis  (-sT-thl'Y- 
bYs),  n.  fNL.  ;  erythrocyte  -{- 
-lysis.]  Med.  Dissolution  of  the 
soluble  contents  of  erythrocytes, 
e-ryth  ro-cy-tom'«-t®r(  -sT-tflm '- 
P-tOr),  »/.  [erythrocyte  4-  -meter.] 
An  instrument  for  counting  red 
blood  corpuscles, 
e  ryth'ro-cy-tor-rhex'ia  (-bT'W- 
rek'sis),  //.  [NL.;  erythrocyte 

+  Gr.  p^£i<>  a  hreaking.]  Rup¬ 
ture  of  an  erythrocyte, 
e-ryth'ro-cy  tos'chi-sis  (  sT-tOs'- 
kY-sYs),  n.  [NL.  ;  erythrocyte  + 
Gr.  (Txitrt^  a  cleaving.]  Fission 
of  an  erythrocyte, 
e-ryth 'ro-gen  (  ?-rYth'r«5-jfn  :  fr- 
Yth'-),w.  [erythro- +  -qen.]Chem. 
Obs.  or  B.  a  Carbon  disulphide, 
b  A  substance  reddened  by 
acids,  which  is  supposed  to  be 
contained  in  flowers,  c  A  crys¬ 
talline  substance  said  to  occur 
in  diseased  bile. 

e-ryth  ro-glu'cin  (-gloo'sln),  n. 
[erythro-  -f  Gr.  yhvtcvs  sweet.] 
Chem.  Erythrite. 
e-ryth  ro-gran'u-lo8e  (-grftn'fl- 
lfis),  n.  [erythro-  -f  granulose.] 
Chem.  A  substance  present  in 


starch  granules,  colored  red  by 

iodine.  Cf.  gran  close. 
er'y-throl  (Sr'Y-throl  :  -tlirOl), 
n.  [erythro-  +  2d  -ol.\  Chem. 

=  ERYTHRITE,  1. 

e-ryth-' ro-le'ic  (t-rYth'ro-le'Yk : 
fr'Y-thro'lP-Yk),  a.  [erythro-  4- 
L.  oleum  oil.]  Chem.  Red  and 
oily;  —  applied  to  a  purple  semi¬ 
fluid  acid  said  to  be  from  archil, 
er  y-thro'le-in  (gr'Y-thro'IMn), 
n.  [See  erythroleic.]  Chem. 
A  red  substance  got  from  litmus, 
e-ryth  ro  lit'min,  w.  [erythro- 
+  litmus.]  Chem.  Erythrolein. 
er  "y-throl'y-ais  (f^Y-thrQl'Y- 
sls),  n.  [NL.]  =  ERYTHRO- 

CYTO  LYSIS. 

er  y-throph 'i-lous(- th rbf ' Y-l ws), 
a.  [erythro-  4-  -phi Ions.]  Biol. 
Having  especial  affinity  for  red 
coloring  matter.  [rophyll.1 
e-ryth'ro-phyl.  Var.  of  eryth-I 
er  y-throp'Bln  (fr'Y-thrbp'sYn), 
n.  [erythro-  Gr.  eye.]  = 
visual  purple. 
e-ryth  ro-sid'er-ite,  u.  [erythro- 
sidrrite.]  Min.  A  nydrous 
chloride  of  potassium  and  iron, 
KoFeCl-.TIoO,  found  in  lavas. 
Er'y-throx'y-la'ce-a  (fr/Y- 
thrbk,'sY-la'B?-e),  n.  pi.  [NL.] 
Bot.  A  family  of  plants  (order 
Geraniales)  consisting  of  Ery- 
throrylum ,  the  type,  and  Aneu- 


lophus ,  a  monotypic  genus  of 

Africa.  —  er'y-throx'y-la'ceouB 
(-shws),  a. 

er  y-throx  'y-line  ( -t  h  r  8  k 's  Y- 
lin  ;  -lfn),  w.  Chem.  Cocaine. 
Er y-throx'y-lon  (-16n),  n. 
[NL.l  Syn.  of  Erythkoxylum. 
e-ryth'ro-zinc'ite.  n.  [erythro- 
-f  zincite.]  Min.  A  manganifer- 
oii8  variety  of  wurtzite. 

E'ryx  (e'rYks),  w.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr. 
’  Epv^,  name  of  a  king  in  Sieily.l 
Zodl.  The  genuB  consisting  of 
the  typical  sand  snakes. 

|,  Erz^ -her'zog(trt8/hfr't80K),w.t- 
pl.  -zoo  e  (-tsfi-g?),  -zttGE  (-tsD- 
g?).  f  G.l  Archduke. 

I  Erz  her 'zo-glm-tso-gYn )./».;/>/. 
o ( x y  en  (-en).  [G.]  Archduchess. 

68.  +  HIS. 

es.  Obs.  or  dial.  Eng.  var.  of  is. 

eB.  +  EASE,  W.  .*  HIS;  BASSE. 

es,  n.  [AS.  «;>•.]  Corpse ;  car¬ 
rion  ;  bait.  Obs. 

E.  S.  Abbr.  Ells  Scotch. 
Es^a-an  (Ss'ft-ttn).  D.  Bib. 
E-sa'iag  (P-za'yr/s  ;  P-zI'ds). 
Bib.  Var.  of  Isaiah. 
es'a-lon,  n.  [Cf.  yEsalon.]  A 
bird  of  prey,  prob.  the  merlin. 
Obs. 

E'sau  (e'sfl),  w.  [Heb.  ’ Esdv , 
peril,  tlirough  L.  Esau  or  Gr. 
’HtraO.]  Lit.,  covered  with  hair; 
—  masc.  prop.  name.  In  the 


I  Bible.  Esau  is  the  elder  son  of 

Lane  and  Rebekah. who  sold  his 
birthright  to  hifi  brother  Jacob 
for  pottage  and  whom  Jacob 
supplanted  in  the  blessing  of 
their  father. 

e  savyd.  Obs.  p.  p.  of  save. 
E'say.  Bib.  Var.  of  Isaiah. 
Ea'ba-al  (Ss'bft-rtl).  D.  Bib. 
c  s-b  a  t  e'm  e  n  t,  n.  [OF.,  F. 
ebuttement.]  Amusement  ;  re¬ 
laxation.  Obs. 

es-bay',  v.  t.  [OF.  esbair ,  esba- 
hir.  See  abash.]  To  abash.  Obs. 
esc-.  For  various  ^ords  in  esc-, 
see  the  forms  in  as-,  kxc-,  sc-. 

II  ee  ca'lier'  (?8/ka/lya'),n.  [F.J 
Staircase  ;  stairs  ;  stairway, 
lies  caller'  db  ro  brf'  (da'rfi'- 
ba').  [F.]  A  private  or  secret 
staircase  ;  back  stairs, 
es-cam'bi-o  (es-kam'bY-d).  n. 
[LL.  escambium ,  excambium. 
See  excamb.]  Eng.  Law.  A 
license  formerly  required  for 
drawing  n  bill  of  exchange  on  a 
person  over  sea,  —  abolished  by 
»r>!*  Geo.  III.  c.  4H.  and  28  &  2*7 
Viet.  c.  12/».  f  EX  CAM  BII'M.  I 
es-cam'bi-um  (-«m).  Var.  of| 
es-can'dal-ize.  v.  t.  [Cf.  S». 
escandafizar ,  OF.  escandoli- 
ser.]  Scandalize.  Obs. 
es-cap'a-ble  (6s-kap'd-b’l),  a. 
See  -able. 


fefod,  foot ;  out,  oil ;  chair ;  go ;  sing,  ii)k  ;  4then,  thin;  nature,  verdure  (250) ;  K  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144) ;  boN  ;  yet ;  zh  =  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Guidb. 

Full  explanations  of  Abbreviations,  Signs,  etc.,  immediately  precede  the  Vocabulary. 
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ESCULENT 


voluntary  when  with  it.  When  the  prisoner  ^ets  out  of 
prison  and  unlawfully  regains  his  liberty,  it  is  an  actual 
escape  ;  when  he  obtains  more  liberty  than  the  law  allows, 
it  is  a  constructive  escape.  In  case  of  an  imprisoned  debtor, 
an  escape  consented  to  ov  the  creditor  discharges  the  debt. 

Custody  implies  physical  lorce  sufficient  to  restrain  the  pris¬ 
oner  from  going;  at  large  :  that  when  that  physical  force  is  re¬ 
moved,  it  is  in  the  eye  of  the  law  an  escajte.  No  moral  obligation 
can  be  received  us  u  substitute  for  it.  10  JV.  V.  216. 

3.  Leakage  or  outflow,  as  of  steam  or  a  liquid  ;  specif., 
Elec.,  leakage  or  loss  of  currents  from  the  conducting 
wires,  caused  by  defective  insulation. 

4  That  which  escapes  or  has  escaped  ;  specif.  :  a  That 
which  escapes  attention  or  restraint ;  a  mistake  ;  an  over¬ 
sight  ;  also,  transgression.  Obs. 

I  should  have  .  .  .  corrected  all  those  former  escapes.  Burton. 
b  A  sally.  Obs.  “Thousand  escapes  of  wit.”  Shak.  c 
Bot.  A  plant  which  has  run  wild  from  cultivation,  or  has 
sprung  up  from  self-sown  seeds  of  a  cultivated  individual. 
An  escape  may  persist  and  become  established . 
escape  cock  a  Horol.  The  cock  or  bracket  supporting 
the  escape  wheel  in  a  watch,  b  Mech.  A  cock  or  faucet 
permitting  the  escape  of  fluid,  as  from  an  engine  cylinder, 
es-cape'ment  (6s-kap'm2nt),  n.  [Cf.  F.  ichappement.  See 
escape.]  1.  Act  of  escaping  ;  escape.  Rare. 

2.  Way  of  escape;  vent.  Rare. 

An  escapement  for  youthful  high  spirits.  (7.  Eliot. 

3.  The  contrivance  in  a  timepiece  which  connects  the  traiu 


Escapements.  A  Verge  ;  B  Anchor  ;  f  Cylinder  ;  D  Graham  ; 
E  Chronometer  ;  /’Lever. 


allows  a  tooth  to  escape  from  a  pallet  at  regular  intervals. 
The  earliest  form  of  escapement  was  the  crown.  crown-wheel, 
or  verge  escapement,  called  also  vertical  escapement  because 
in  the  plan  of  a  watch  the  crown  wheel  is  in  a  vertical 
position.  It  was  superseded  by  the  common  anchor  escape¬ 
ment  (used  at  present  in  common  clocks),  in  which  an  an¬ 
chor-shaped  piece  carries  the  pallets.  Both  the  above  are 
called  recoil  escapements,  from  the  recoil  of  the  escape 
wheel  at  each  vibration;  dead,  or  deadbeat,  escapements,  on 
the  other  hand,  are  those  in  which  the  escape-wheel  tooth 
is  so  shaped  that  it  falls  dead  on  the  pallet  without  recoil. 
Of  the  latter  class  the  Graham  escapement  (gra'dm)  is  the 
common  form.  The  pinwheel  escapement  is  also  classed  as 
a  deadbeat  escapement,  though  it  is  usually  half-dead,  that 
is,  having  a  very  slight  recoil.  A  remontoir  escapement  is 
one  in  which  the  escape  wheel  is  driven  by  an  independent 
spring  or  weight  wound  up  at  intervals  by  the  clock  train. 
A  gravity  escapement  is  one  in  which  periodical  impulses 
are  given  to  the  pendulum  by  weights,  m  the  form  of  pend¬ 
ant  pallets  or  legs,  which  are  lifted  by  the  clock  train  and 
fall  so  as  to  strike  the  side  of  the  pendulum.  This  escape¬ 
ment  is  used  in  turret  clocks  and  occasionally  in  astro¬ 
nomical  and  other  clocks.  A  single-beat  escapement  is  one 
in  which  the  escape  wheel  moves  only  at  every  alternate 
vibration  of  the  balance  or  pendulum.  The  best-known 
varieties  are  :  a  The  duplex  escapement,  having  two  sets  of 
teeth,  one  to  communicate  the  impulses,  and  the  other  to 
lock  the  wheel  by  pressing  on  a  notched  roller  ;  it  has  not 
proved  to  be  reliable,  b  The  chronometer  escapement,  the 
most  perfect  and  satisfactory  of  all  the  escapements.  Its 
escape  wheel  is  locked  on  a  stone  carried  in  a  detent ;  the 
impulses  are  given  to  a  pallet  on  the  balance  staff.  It  is 
not  adapted  to  rough  usage.  The  drum  escapement,  so 
called  from  its  use  in  certain  drum-shaped  clocks,  is  also 
single-beat.  The  lever  escapement  operates  by  means  of 
two  levers,  one  of  which  carries  the  pallets,  while  the 
other,  a  roller,  is  attached  to  the  balance  staff.  Addition 
of  a  second  and  smaller  roller  produces  the  variety  known 
as  the  double-roller  escapement.  The  lever  escapement  is 
certain  in  action,  and  is  therefore  much  used  in  pocket 
watches  as  a  substitute  for  the  chronometer  escapement. 
When  the  lever  escapement  has  its  banking  pins  made 
yielding,  so  as  to  withstand  sudden  shocks,  it  is  called  a 
resilient  escapement;  when  the  ordinary  impulse  pin  is  re- 

g laced  by  two  small  pins,  it  is  called  a  two-pin  escapement. 

oth  the  chronometer  and  lever  escapements  are  detached 
escapements,  that  is,  ones  in  which  the  balance  or  pendulum 
is  free  or  detached  from  the  train  during  the  greater  part 
of  its  vibration.  The  cylinder  escapement,  having  an  open¬ 
sided  hollow  cylinder  on  the  balance  arbor  to  control  the 
escape  wheel,  is  used  for  watches  not  of  the  highest  grade. 
It  has  been  called  the  horizontal  escapement  to  distinguish 
it  from  the  crown-wheel  escapement,  but  all  present-day 
watch  escapements  are  horizontal.  The  pin-pallet  escape¬ 
ment,  used  chiefly  in  French  clocks,  is  an  escapement 
somewhat  like  the  Graham,  and  having  semicircular  stones 
for  pallets.  The  electric  escapement  is  a  device  for  arrest¬ 
ing  the  escape  wheel  periodically  by  electric  impulses. 
Three-legged,  four-legged,  escapements,  etc.,  are  named  from 
the  number  of  their  long  escape  teeth. 


escape  Pipe.  Mach.  A  pipe  for  carrying  away  steam, 
etc.,  from  an  escape  valve. 


es'ca-pee'  (Ss'klt-pe'),  u. 

Formed  from  escape,  v.,  on 
he  analogy  of  employee ,  etc.] 
One  who  nns  escaped  ;  specif., 
in  Australia,  a  French  convict 
escaped  from  New  Caledonia, 
es-cape'ful.  a.  See  -ful. 
es-cape'less,  a.  See  -less. 
ea-cap'er  (Ss-kap'Sr),  n.  One 
that  escapes.  [p.  pr.  I 

ea-cap'ing-ly,  adv.  of  escaping,] 
es'car.  -f  eschar. 
es-car'ga-toire,  n.  [F.  escargo- 
tibre,  fr.  escargot  snail.]  A 
nursery  of  snails.  Obs. 

|i  es  car  got'  (6s/k&r/gd'),  n.;  pi. 
-Oots  ( F.  -g5').  [F.]  Cookery. 
A  snail.  [mish.  Obs.\ 

es-car'mouche.  n.  [F.]  Askir-I 
||  e*  ca  role'  (es/klur81/"),n.  [F.] 
A  species  of  chicory  used  for 
saladsi  ale o,  a  variety  of  lettuce. 


es  car  te-l^e',  es-carte-ld'  (Ss- 

kar/t6-la'),a.  [OF.,  p.p.]  Her. 
Quartered  or  quarterly.  —  es- 
car'teled,  a.  AH  Obs. 
esch  a-lot'(?6h/d-10t'),  n.  Shal¬ 
lot. 

eschame.  f  ashame. 
eschape.  escape. 
es'char.  n.  Oeol.  =  eskrr. 
es-chaufe'.  t\  t.  [OF.  eschaufer , 
F.  4 chauffer .]  To  heat ;  in¬ 

flame.  Oi*. 

eschaunge.  -J-  exchange. 
esche.  +  ash,  r/.;  ask. 
es-cheat'a-ble  (6s-chet'd-b’l),  a. 
See  -  able. 

es-cheat'age  (-ftj),  n.  Right  of 
escheat. 

es-cheat'or,  n.  Law.  An  officer 
appointed  to  look  after  escheats, 
— in  England  n  county  officer  np- 
I  pointed  by  the  Lord  Treasurer. 


escape  valve  Mach.  A  valve,  esp.  one  fitted  to  a  steam- 
engine  boiler  or  cylinder,  to  provide  for  the  escape  of 
steam,  water,  or  other  fluid  under  excessive  pressure, 
escape  Wheel.  Horol.  The  escapement  wheel, 
es  car'buu  cle  (8s-kar'bfii)-k’l),  n.  [OF.  escarbuncle ,  F. 
tscar boucle.]  Her.  A  charge  consisting  ^  r 

of  a  center  ornament  with  eight  decorated 
rays,  variously  supposed  to  represent  the 
boss  and  radiating  iron  bands  on  an  old- 
fashioned  shield,  or  the  precious  stone 
carbuncle  ;  —  called  also  carbuncle. 
es  carp'  (Ss-karp'),  n.  [F.  escarpe  (cf.  Sp. 
escarpa,  It.  scarpa ),  prob.  of  G.  origin, 
and  akin  to  E.  sharp.  Cf.  scarp.]  Fort. 

The  side  of  the  ditch  next  the  parapet ;  —  Ebcurbuucle. 
same  as  scarp ,  and  opposed  to  counterscarp. 
es-carp',  v.t.;  es-carped'  (-karpt') ;  es-carp'ing.  [F.  es- 
carper.]  Mil.  To  make  into,  or  furnish  with,  a  steep  slope, 
like  tlmt  of  a  scarp. 

es-carp'ment  (-mcnt),  n.  [F.  escarpement.']  A  steep  slope, 
esp.  if  of  considerable  lateral  extent ;  ground  about  a  for¬ 
tified  place,  cut  away  nearly  vertically  to  prevent  hostile 
approach. 

-esce  (-6s).  [L.  - escere .  Cf.  2d  -ish.]  A  6uffix  forming  in¬ 

choative,  or  inceptive,  verbs  ;  as,  convalesce,  effervesce,  etc. 
-es'cence  (-6s'ens).  [L.  -escentia.  See  -esce.]  A  suffix  of 

nouns  ;  as,  convalescence,  deliquescence,  adolescence.  Cf. 

-ESCE,  -E8CENT. 

-es'cent  (-es'ent).  [L.  - escens ,  - esrentis ,  the  p.  pr.  ending 
of  Latin  inchoative  verbs.  See  -esce.]  An  adjective  suffix, 
denoting  beginning ,  beginning  to  be,  slightly  ;  as,  adole$ce//f, 
arboresce/jf,  effervescent. 

es'char  (es'kar),  n.  [L.  eschara,  Gr.  e<r\dpa  :  cf.  F.  es- 
chare.  See  scar.]  Med.  A  dry  slough,  crust,  or  scab, 
which  separates  from  the  healthy  part  of  the  body,  as  that 
produced  by  a  burn,  or  by  the  application  of  caustics, 
es'cha-ra  (Ss'ka-rd),  n.  [Gr.  f<r\dpa. ]  1.  Gr.  Antiq.  A 
low-lying  hearthlike  altar,  primitively  a  trench,  for  burnt 
offerings  to  underworld  deities.  See  altar. 

2.  [cap.]  Zool .  A  genus  of  chilostomat<  us  Polyzoa  which 
produce  delicate  coral-like  colonies  often  flattened  and  in- 
crusting,  but  sometimes  branched. 

—  ea'cha  line  (-rln  ;  -rin),  a.  —  es'cha  roid  (-roid),  a. 
es  cha  rot'ic  (-rSt'ik),  a.  [L.  eschar oticus,  Gr.  e<r\apmrL- 

kos,  fr.  ka\dpa  an  eschar.]  Med.  Serving  or  tending  to 
form  an  eschar;  caustic.  —  A  substance  which  produces 
an  eschar  ;  a  corrosive  or  caustic  agent, 
es  cha-tol'o-gy  (Ss/kd-t51'o-.iT),  n.  [Gr.  c<rxaro<?  the  fur¬ 
thest,  last  -logy.']  The  doctrine  of  the  last  or  final  things, 
as  death,  judgment,  and  the  events  connected  therewith. 

—  es  clia  to  log 'i-cal  (-to-15j'Y-kal),  a.  —  es  cha  tol'o 
gist  (-t51'o-jTst),  n. 

es  cheat'  (8s-chet'),  n.  [ME.  esehete ,  escheyte,  an  escheat, 
fr.  OF.  escheeile ,  fr.  escheeir  (F.  echoir)  to  fall  to,  fall  to 
the  lot  of ;  es-  (L.  ex)  cheeir ,  F.  choir,  to  fall,  fr.  L.  ca- 
dere.  See  chance;  cf.  cheat.]  Law.  1.  In  the  English 
feudal  law,  the  falling  back  or  reversion  of  lands  to  the 
lord  of  the  fee  upon  the  failure  of  heirs  capable  of  inherit¬ 
ing  under  the  original  grant.  This  failure  of  heirs  may 
result  from  the  actual  death  of  the  tenant  leaving  no  com¬ 
petent  heirs  {propter  defectum  sanguinis),  or  (formerly) 
from  his  legal  death  ana  the  extinction  of  his  blood  by 
attainder  ( propter  delictum  tenentis).  (See  attainder,  1, 
corruption  op  blood.)  In  medieval  French  law,  land  was 
said  to  descend  tp  lineal  heirs  and  escheat  to  collateral  heirs; 
and  originally  in  English  law  escheat  was  used  inter¬ 
changeably  w  ith  reversion  for  the  falling  back  of  lands  to 
the  lord  upon  failure  of  heir*  to  a  tenant  in  fee  simple,  or 
failure  of  neirs  of  his  body  to  a  tenant  in  tail ;  but  later, 
after  subinfeudation  was  prohibited  and  the  nature  of  the 
estate  tail  fixed  (in  the  time  of  Edward  I.),  escheat  was  ap¬ 
plied  only  in  case  of  the  tenant  in  fee  simple,  and  reversion 
m  case  of  the  tenant  in  tail.  Escheat  consequent  upon  at¬ 
tainder  of  blood  is  distinguished  from  forfeiture,  which 
also  was  formerly  consequent  upon  treason  or  felony. 
This  escheat  w’as  abolished  in  England  by  the  Felony 
Act  (33  &  34  Viet.  c.  23)  of  1870. 

2.  Hence,  the  lapsing  or  reverting  of  land  to  the  crown, 
or  to  the  state  in  the  United  States,  as  original  and  ulti¬ 
mate  proprietor,  by  reason  of  a  failure  of  persons  legally 
entitled  to  hold  the  same.  See  fee,  inquest  of  office. 

3.  A  writ,  now  abolished,  to  recover  escheats  from  the 
person  in  possession. 

4-  In  Scotland,  sometimes,  any  confiscation  or  forfeiture, 
called  simple  escheat  when  absolute,  and  liferent  escheat 
when  only  of  the  profit  accruing  during  the  person’s  life. 

5  Property  falling  to  the  lord,  king,  or  state,  by  escheat ; 
also,  the  right  of  taking  property  by  escheat. 

6.  Confiscation  or  plunder  ;  pi .,  booty  or  spoil.  Obs. 


Ebcurbuucle. 


To  make  me  great  by  others’  loss  is  bad  escheat.  Spenser. 
escheat',  v.  i.;  es-cheat'ed:  es-cheat'ing.  Law.  Tore- 
vert,  fall,  lapse,  or  pass  by  escheat, 
es  cheat',  v.  t.  1.  To  cause  to  escheat. 

2.  To  forfeit.  Obs.  Scot. 


esch'el  (Ssh'^1),  n.,  or  eschel  blue.  [G.  esche  f  dschel , 
fr.  asche  ashes.]  A  light-colored  variety  of  smalt, 
es  chew'  (Ss-choo'),  v.  t.  ;  es-chewed'  (-chood') ;  bs-chew'- 
ing.  [OF.  eschiwer,  eschiuer,  eschiver,  F.  esquiver,  fr. 
OHG.  sciuhen,  G.  scheuen  ;  akin  to  E.  shy.  See  shy,  a.] 

1.  To  avoid,  as  something  wrong  or  distasteful ;  to  abstain 
from  ;  to  keep  one’s  self  clear  of  ;  to  shun. 

They  must  not  only  eschew  evil,  but  do  good.  Bp.  Beveridge. 

2.  To  escape  from  ;  to  avoid  ;  also,  to  rescue.  Obs. 
es  chew'al  (-S1),  n.  Act  of  avoiding  or  shunning. 


The  office  is  obsolete.  —  es- 

cheat'or-ship.  n. 
es-cheit'.  r  1  s<  H E AT.  [uer  1 
escheker,  -chequer.  +  ex<  heq-| 
eschele.  n.  [OF.  es  chicle.}  A 
troop;  battalion;  company.  Obs. 
eschend.  iscend. 
es-chete'.  ^  escheat. 
escheve.  f  eschew. 
escheve',  »•.  t.  if  i.  [OF.  esche - 
»•/»;*.]  To  achieve.  Obs. 
esche vin.  i*  echevin. 
eichew.  +  escheve. 
es  chew',  v.  [Cf.  OF.  cscheu, 
eschui.)  Eschewnl.  Obs. 
es  chew',  a  [OF.  cschiu,  es - 
chieu.}  Unwilling.  Obs. 
es-chew'ance.  n.  Eschewnl.  R. 
ea-chewd'.  Enchewed.  Ref.  Sj>. 
es-chew'er.  n.  One  who  eschews, 
es-chew'ment,  it.  See  -UBKT. 

:  escheyte.  +  escheat. 


eschiewe.  -f  eschew,  a. 
es  cho-lar'  (Cs'kO-lar').  Var.  of 

ksoolar. 

es  chu'.  +  eschew,  a.  6c  v. 
es  clar'ish,  v.  t.  [OF.  eselarir.] 
To  make  clear  or  illustrious.  Obs. 
es  cia  vage'  (gs  klA'vdzh').  n. 
[F..  lit.,  slavery.]  A  necklace 
of  several  gold  chains  or  strings 
of  beads  or  jewels, worn  by  wom¬ 
en  in  the  18th  century, 
es-co'ba  (Ss-ko'bii;  fife),  n.  [Sp., 
lit.,  broom.]  Any  of  several  mal- 
vaceous  plants,  esp.  species  of 
Sir/ a.  West  Indies. 
es  co  bil'la  (8s'kG-bel'yii ;  195), 
n.  [Sp.]  A  European  Hstern- 
ceous  plant  ( Centaurea  salman- 
tica)  naturalized  as  a  weed  in 
California. 

etcocheon.  ^  escutcheon. 
es'co-pette',  e^co-pet'  (6s/k6- 


Esch-scholtz'l  a  (S-sholt'sT  d  /  £-sh51t'-),  n.  [NL.,  after 
Dr.  J.  F.  v.  Eschscholtz  (1793-1831),  German  botanist.] 
Bot.  A  genu6  of  papaveraceous  plants,  found  throughout 
the  w  estern  coast  of  the  Uuited  States.  They  have  finely 
divided  leaves  and  showy  yellow  or  orange-colored  flowers, 
and  are  often  cultivated  as  garden  annuals,  being  knowm 
as  California  poppies.  Also  [/.c.],  a  plant  of  this  geuus. 
es'chy  lllte  (es'kl-nit),  n.  [Gr.  ai<r\vvr)  shame.]  Min.  A 
rare  mineral,  occurring  in  nearly  black  prismatic  crystals, 
containing  chiefly  niobium,  titanium,  thorium,  and  cerium. 
It  was  so  called  by  Berzelius  on  account  of  the  inability 
of  chemical  science,  at  the  time  of  its  discovery,  to  sepa¬ 
rate  some  of  its  constituents.  H.,  5-6.  Sp.  gr.,  4.93-5.17. 

II  es  clan'dre  (Ss'klaN'dr’),  w.  [F.]  Scandalous  conduct; 
scandal  ;  also,  disturbance  ;  a  “  scene.” 
es'co-bi'ta  (bs^o-be'td),  n.  [Sp.,  dim.  of  escoba  broom, 
L.  scopa,  scopae.]  Any  of  several  Californian  scrophulari- 
aceoua  plants  of  the  genus  Orthocarpus,  esp.  0.  purpura- 
scens.  Their  6tiff  habit  is  suggestive  of  miniature  brooms. 
es'CO-lar'  (-lai'),  n.  [Cf.  Sp.  escolar  a  kind  of  fish.]  Zool. 
A  large  mackerel-like  food  fish  (Ruvettus pretiosus)  abun¬ 
dant  about  Cuba  and  the  Madeiras  and  occasionally  taken 
off  the  Grand  Banks  and  in  the  Mediterranean. 


Escolar  ( Ruvettus  pretiosus). 


es  con'son  (Ss-k5n's’n),  n.  [OF.  escoinson,  F.  lcoin$on. 
Cf.  sconcheon.]  Arch.  A  jamb  shaft  in  the  inside  arris 
of  a  window  jamb. 

Es  CO'ri-al  (£.*>-ko'rT-dl ;  Sp.  Ss-ko're-al'),  n.  [Sp.  escorial , 
prop.,  a  hill  or  heap  of  rubbish,  earth,  and  stones  brought 
out  of  a  mine,  fr.  escoria  dross  of  metal,  L.  scoria,  fr.  Gr. 
oKiopia.  Cf.  scoria.]  1.  A  vast  structure,  twenty-seven 
miles  northwest  of  Madrid,  Spain,  comprising  a  royal  palace, 
a  royal  mausoleum,  a  church,  a  college,  and  a  monastery, 
and  containing  many  works  of  art.  The  plan  has  a  general 
likeness  to  a  gridiron,  in  reference  to  the  martyrdom  of  St. 
Lawrence,  in  whose  honor  the  building  was  erected  by 
Philip  II.,  between  1563  and  1584. 

2.  [1.  c.]  Mining.  A  pile  or  dump  of  6lag,  or  a  yard  con¬ 
taining  such  dumps.  Sp.  Arner. 

es'cort  (Ss'kbrt),  7i.  [F.  escorte ,  It.  scoria  a  guard  or  guide, 
fr.  scorgere  to  perceive,  discern,  lead,  fr.  L.  ex  out,  quite 
-f-  corrigere  to  correct,  set  right.  See  correct.]  1.  Mil. 
A  body  of  armed  men  to  attend,  protect,  or  guard  a  person, 
persons,  or  goods  on  a  journey,  or  to  accompany  as  a  mark 
of  respect  or  honor. 

The  troops  of  my  escort  marched  at  the  ordinary  rate.  Burke. 

2 .  A  body  of  persons  or  an  individual  accompanying  another 
or  others  for  protection  or  assistance  or  as  a  mark  of  honor 
or  courtesy  ;  as,  he  w  as  her  escort  to  dinners  and  dances. 

3 .  Protection,  care,  or  safeguard  on  a  journey  or  excursion  ; 
as,  to  travel  under  the  escort  of  a  friend. 

es  cort'  (is-kbrt'),  v.  t. ;  es-cort'ed  ;  es-cort'ing.  [Cf.  F. 
escorter.  It.  scortare.  See  escort,  n.]  To  attend  with  a 
view  to  guard,  protect,  or  give  honorable  or  ceremonious 
attendance  to  ;  — used  esp.  with  reference  to  journeys  or 
excursions  on  land  ;  as,  to  escort  a  public  functionary,  or  a 
lady  ;  to  escort  a  baggage  wagon. 

Syii.  —  Attend,  conduct,  convoy.  See  accompany. 
e  scribe'  (e-skrlb' ;  6s-ki  ib'),  v.  t. ;  e-scribed'  (e-skribd' ; 
gs-kribd') ;  e-scrib'ing  (e-skrib'Tng  ;  8s-krlb'-).  [L.  e  out, 

out  of  +  scrxbere  to  write.]  Math.  To  draw  (a  circle) 
touching  one  side  of  a  triangle  externally  and  the  other  two 
(produced)  internally. 

es  cri  toire'  (Ss'krT-twar'),  n.  [OF.  escritoire,  F.  kcritoire , 
LL.  scriptorium ,  fr.  L.  script  or  ius  belonging  to  writing,  fr. 
scribere  to  write.  See  script  ;  cf.  scrutoire.]  A  piece  of 
furniture  used  as  a  writing  table,  commonly  with  drawers, 
pigeonholes,  etc.  ;  n  secretary  or  writing  desk, 
es  cri-to'ri-al  (  to'rT-rtl ;  201),  a.  Of  or  pert,  to  an  escritoire, 
es  crow'  (Ss'kro';  fs'kro'),  n.  [OF.  escroe,  escroue,  a  roll 
of  writings,  bond.  See  scroll.]  Law.  A  deed,  bond,  or 
other  written  engagement,  delivered  to  a  third  person,  to 
be  delivered  by  him  to  the  grantee  only  upon  the  perform¬ 
ance  or  fulfillment  of  some  condition.  The  deposit  of  the 
escrow'  places  it  beyond  the  control  of  the  grantor ;  but  no 
title  passes  until  the  fulfillment  of  the  condition.  It  then 
passes  as  of  that  date,  except  in  certain  cases  where  equity 
demands  that  thepassing  of  title  to  give  effect  to  the  escrow 
shall  be  treated  (by  relation)  as  of  the  date  of  its  deposit, 
as  w'here  the  grantee  becomes  incompetent, 
es'cu-agd  (Ss'kti-aj),  n.  [OF.  escuage ,  F.  ecuage ,  from  OF. 
escu  shield,  F.  ecu.  See  esquire.]  Feud.  Law.  a  The 
military  service  incident  to  a  knight’s  fee.  b  A  tax  or  fine 
paid  in  commutation  of  such  service.  =  scutage. 

Ii  es-CU'do  (5s-kob'tho  ;  14G),  n. ;  pi.  -dos  (-thos).  [Sp., 
lit.,  shield,  L.  scutum.  Cf.  scudo,  ecu.]  Any  of  several 
gold  and  silver  coins  of  Spanish  countries  ;  specif.  :  a  An 
old  gold  coin  (and  money  of  account)  of  Spain,  Bolivia, 
Chile,  Mexico,  etc.,  equal  to  one  eighth  of  the  old  doblon, 
or,  approximately,  two  dollars,  b  A  current  gold  coin  of 
Chile,  worth  five  pesos,  or  $1,825.  c  The  Spanish  “piece 
of  eight,”  or  peso  duro.  See  dollar,  2. 
es'cu  lent  (8s'ku-12nt),  a.  [L.  esculentus ,  fr.  esca  food,  fr. 
edfog?  to  eat.  See  eat.]  Suitable  to  be  used  by  man  for 
food  ;  eatable  ;  edible  ;  as,  esculent  plants  ;  esculent  fish. 


p6t'  //.  fSp.  etCOpi  l'i;  c|.  F.  ■  8- 
vopette .]  A  short  rifle;  a  carbine. 
e«-cort'age  (6s-k6r'tAjj,  n.  See 

-  \  <  ■  K  . 

es-cort'ment,  w.  See  -ment. 
es-cot',«.  [OF.]  =  scot,  a  tax. 
Obs. 

ea-cot',  r.  t.  [Cf.  OF.  escoter.} 
To  pay  the  reckoning  for  :  to 
support;  maintain.  Obs.  Shak. 
||  es  cou&de'  (Cs'kwud'), »/.  [F.] 
A  squad. 

es  cout',  «.  flf  r.  Scout.  Obs. 

|]  es  cri-ba'no  (Cs/krt-bii'nd),  n. 
[Sp.]  Sp.  Law.  An  official  ex¬ 
ercising  much  the  tame  func¬ 
tions  ns  the  English  clerk  of 
court  and  notary  public. 

||  e8/crl-blen'te(^P/krf-byPn'ta). 
7i. ;  pi.  -tes  (-tits).  [Sn.]‘  A  clerk 
or  writer  ;  — in  the  Philippines 
applied  only  to  Filipinos. 


U  es  crime'  (Ce'krem'),  n.  [F.] 
Fencing.  Obs.  [06s.| 

es'eript.  n.  [OF.]  A  writing,  i 
es-croa'  (gs-krbd').  Var.  oi 
SC  ROD. 

es-crol',  es-croll'  (gs-krol'L  n. 
[See  escrow'.]  1.  Escrow.  Obs. 
2.  Her.  A  scroll.  [toire.I 

escrutoire.  escrutore.  +  escri-I 
es-cry',  v.  t.  i.  [OF.  escrier. 
Cf  descry.]  To  cry  out  to  :  to 
exclaim;  aUo,  to  descry.  Obs. 
es-cry',  n.  Outcry.  Obs. 
es'cu-age(?s'kfi-ftj),  n.  [OF.fr. 
esev  shield.]  Scutage,  [eon. I 
es-cuch'eon.  Var.  of  escvtch-| 
||  e*  cu-de'ro  (gs'k  dSVtfc  S'r6  ; 
146),  n.  [Sp.l  A  shield  bearer, 
or  esquire  ;  also,  a  lady’s  page. 
E*  cu-la'pi-an  (?8/kti-Ia'p1-dn), 
Es  cn-la'pl  us.  Vars.  of  yEscu* 
la  pi  an,  ^Esculapius. 


ale,  senate,  efire,  llm,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofa ;  eve,  6vent,  6nd,  recent,  maker;  Ice,  111 ;  old,  6bey,  orb,  6dd,  s6ft,  connect ;  use,  unite,  firn,  up,  circus,  menu  ; 

U  Foreign  Word.  i*  Obsolete  Variant  of.  +  combined  with.  =  equals. 
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CS'CU-lent  (5s'ku-12nt),  n.  Anything  fit  for  food,  esp.  hu¬ 
man  food. 

es-cutch'eon  (Ss-kttch'iin),  n.  [OF.  escuchon,  dial,  form 
of  escugon ,  F.  ecusson,  fr.  OF.  escu  shield,  F.  ecu.  See 
esquire  ;  cf.  scutcheon.]  1.  Her.  The  variously  shaped 
surface,  usually  a  shield  (except  in  the 
case  of  certain  women,  when  it  is  a  dia¬ 
mond  or  lozenge),  on  which  armorial 
bearings  are  depicted,  marshaled,  and 
displayed.  The  surface  or  ground  of  the 
escutcheon  is  called  the  field  and  its  tinc¬ 
ture  is  mentioned  first  in  blazoning.  The 
upper  part  is  the  chief ,  the  lower  part 
the  ba.se,  and  the  sides,  dexter  and  sinis¬ 
ter,  respectively  on  the  right  and  left  of 
the  wearer  of  the  shield,  i.  e.,  on  the  left 
and  right  of  the  observer.  Other  points 
(see  cut)  are:  A,  B,  C,  dexter ,  middle,  and  sinister ,  chief 
points ,  respectively  ;  D.  honor ,  or  color ,  point ;  E ,fess,  or 
heart ,  point ;  F,  nombril  or  navel;  G,  H,  I,  dexter,  middle, 
and  sinister,  base  jroints,  respectively. 

2.  Zool.  a  An  area  on  the  rump  (extending  forward  on  the 
belly)  of  many  quadrupeds,  distinguished  by  its  color  or 
by  the  character  and  direction  of  the  hair.  It  is  distinct 
in  certain  domestic  cattle,  where  it  is  called  also  milk  shield 
or  milk  mirror,  and  often  considered  an  index  of  their  milk¬ 
ing  qualities,  b  The  mesoscutellum  of  a  beetle  or  hemip¬ 
terous  insect,  c  The  depression  behind  the  beak  of  certain 
bivalves  ;  the  ligamental  area. 

3.  The  part  of  a  vessel’s  stern  on  which  her  name  is  dis¬ 
played. 

4.  Arch.  &  Carp.  A  shield  to  protect  wood,  or  for  ornament, 
as  the  metal  shield  around  a  keyhole,  or  a  carviug  at  the 
end  of  a  weather  molding. 

5  Hort.  A  bud  detached  for  grafting  on  a  stock.  Obs. 
escutcheon  of  pretense,  an  inescutcheon  borne  upon  the  cen¬ 
ter  of  the  shield  of  the  husband  of  an  heiress  or  coheiress 
and  bearing  his  wife’s  arms. 

es-cutch'eonod  (-tlnd),  a.  Having  or  bearing  an  escutcheon 
or  escutcheons. 

-ese  f-ez  ;  -es).  [OF.  -eis,  fr.  L.  -ensis.]  An  adjective  and 
noun  suffix  signifying  of,  pertaining  to,  or  originating  in 
(a  certain  place  or  country) ;  native,  inhabitant,  or  language 
(of  a  certain  place  or  country) ;  hence,  peculiar  literary 
style  or  diction  (of  a  certain  person) ;  as,  Johnsonese,  Vien¬ 
nese,  etc.  Names  of  peoples  in  -ese,  as  Chinese,  Portuguese, 
formerly  had  their  plurals  in  -s,  but  now  have  the  same 
form  for  the  plural  as  for  the  singular. 

esem-plas'tic  (Ss'gin-pia.s'tTk),  a.  [Gr.  es  into,  to  -f-  ev 
one  -j-  nbaoriKos  molded,  formed.  See  plastic.]  Unifying. 
Rare.  —  es  em'pla  sy  (5s-€m'pla-sT),  n. 

es'ker  (Ss'ker),  n.  [Ir.  eascra.]  Also  eskar.  Geol.  A 
narrow  ridgb  of  gravelly  and  sandy  drift,  deposited  by  a 
stream  in  association  with  glacier  ice.  In  some  cases 
eskers  are  several  or  even  many  miles  long, esp.  in  Ireland 
and  Maine.  Similar  ridges  in  Sweden  are  called  osar  (sing. 
os),  and  in  Scotland  kames  or  kams.  Recent  writers  gen¬ 
erally  reserve  the  term  kame  for  a  hillock,  or  short  ridge, 
supposed  to  have  been  formed  by  a  subglacial  stream  at 
the  point  where  it  emerges,  and  call  the  long  winding 
ridges,  supposed  to  mark  beds  of  subglacial  streams,  eskers 
or  osar.  Eskers  were  formerly  called  serpentine  kames. 

Es  kl-mau'an  (Ss'kT-mo'an  ;  -mfi'an),  a.  Of  or  pertaining 
to  the  Eskimos,  or  designating  the  linguistic  stock  which 
they  form.  See  agglutinative  languages. 

Es'kl-mo  (Ss'kT-mo),  n. ;  pi.  -mos  (-moz).  [Originally  ap¬ 
plied  by  the  Algonquins  to  the  Northern  Indians,  and 
meaning  eaters  of  raw  flesh.']  A  member  of  a  race  whose 
main  habitat  is  the  Arctic  coasts  of  America  and  who  are 
characterized  by  short  to  medium  stature,  yellow  complex¬ 
ion,  straight  eyes,  and  prominent  cheek  bones,  and  in  the 
pure  Eskimo  of  Greenland  by  extreme  dolichocephaly. 
They  are  hunters  and  fishers,  living  in  small  family  or 
tribal  groups  without  chiefs,  and  display  artistic  skill  in  the 
carving  of  bone  and  ivory.  They  form  a  single  linguistic 
stock  (30,000  to  35,000  individuals),  of  which  the  largest 
groups  are  found  in  Greenland  and  Alaska.  A  small  group 
is  found  on  the  Asiatic  coast.  Ethnologists  are  not  agreed 
as  to  their  origin  and  racial  affinities.  Cf.  Aleut,  Innuit. 

The  Eskimos  have  preserved  their  language  almost  unchanged 
because  their  life  is  in  the  main  still  that  of  the  stone-nge  inhab¬ 
itants  of  Europe,  of  whom  they  seem  to  be  the  last  surviving  rep¬ 
resentatives.  H.  Sweet. 

Eskimo  dog,  one  of  a  breed  of  large  and  powerful  dogs 
having  an  outer  coat  of  long  hair,  usually  of  a  yellow¬ 
ish  or  grayish  color,  and  an  under  coat  of  soft  wool,  used 


Escutcheon, 

Her. 


by  the  Eskimos  to  draw  sledges, 
the  gray  wolf,  with  wliich  it  is 
often  crossed. 

es  me-ral'da  (5s'ma-ral'da),  n. 

[Sp.,  prop.,  emerald.]  Zool. 

The  emerald  fish. 

Es  me-ral'da.  (Ss'ma-riil'da;  E. 
SzOne-rSl'da),  n.  In  Hugo’s 
“Notre  Dame  de  Paris,”  a 
beautiful  gypsy  dancing  girl 
who  goes  about  with  a  pet  goat. 

She  is  beloved  by  the  archdeacon 
Claude  Frollo  and  the  monster 
Quasimodo,  who  rescues  her  on 
one  occasion  from  the  mob  and 


It  closely  resembles 


Eskimo  Dog. 


hides  her  in  the  cathedral.  Eventually  she  is  gibbeted  as  a  witch. 
E8'mond.  Be'a  trix  (be'a-tnks  Sz'm&nd).  Ill  Thackeray’s 
“  Henry  Esmond,”  Henry’s  beautiful,  capricious,  and  way¬ 
ward  cousin,  who  involves  him  in  the  cause  of  James 
Stuart,  the  Old  Pretender,  with  whom  she  was  infatuated. 
She  later  marries  her  brother’s  tutor,  for  whom  she  se¬ 
cures  a  bishopric.  She  appears  in  “The  Virginians”  as 
Madam  the  Baroness  of  Bernstein,  having  married  for  her 
second  husband  a  Hanoverian  nobleman. 

Es'mond,  Henry.  A  brave,  loyal,  self-sacrificing  gentle¬ 
man  of  Queen  Anne’s  time,  the  hero  of  Thackeray’s  novel 
of  the  same  name. 

es  o-  (5s'o-).  Combining  form  from  Greek  eaoj,  within. 
es  o-nar'tliex  (-nar'thSks),  n.  [ eso -  -f-  narthex.]  Arch. 
The  inner  narthex  of  a  church  having  two  nartliexes,  as  in 
Santa  Sophia  at  Constantinople  ;  —  contr.  with  exonarlhex. 
e  so  phag'e-al,  ce  so  phag'e  al  (e'so-fSj'fc-fil),  a.  Of  or 
pertaining  to  the  esophagus. 

esophageal  arteries.  Ana/.,  the  four  or  five  arteries  which 
arise  from  the  front  of  the  aorta  and  are  distributed  over 
the  esophagus.  —  e.  glands,  Anal.  &  Zool.,  racemose  glands 
in  the  walls  of  the  esophagus.  In  man  they  are  small  and 
serve  principally  to  lubricate  the  food;  in  certain  birds, 
as  the  pigeons,  they  secrete  a  milky  fluid  on  which  the 
young  are  fed.  — e.  plexus.  Anat.,  a  plexus  formed  by  the 
branches  of  the  pneumogastric  nerves  which  supply  the 
esophagus.  —  e.  ring,  Zool.,  a  circle  of  nerve  tissue  sur¬ 
rounding  the  gullet  in  many  invertebrates,  esp.  annelids 
and  arthropods,  formed  by  the  cerebral  ganglia  above  and 
the  anterior  parts  of  the  ventral  ganglionated  cords 
that  pass  downward  and  backward  on  each  side  of  the 
gullet  and  are  united  or  connected  below  it.  —  e.  teeth, 
the  series  of  enamel-tipped  hypapophyses  of  the  posterior 
cervical  vertebne  of  certain  snakes,  as  Dasijjteltis  scabra, 
which,  penetrating  the  esophagus,  act  as  teeth  to  break 
the  shells  of  eggs  on  which  the  serpents  feed, 
e  soph  a  gec'to  my,  oe  soph  -  (e-s5f'ri-jSk'td;-mT),  n. 
\_esophago-  -f-  -ectomy.]  Surg.  Excision  of  part  of  the 
esophagus. 


e  soph'a-ge  o-cu-ta'ne  ous,  or  (B-soph'a-geo-(-je'6-ku- 

ta'ne-fts),  a.  Zool.  In  hagfishes,  designating  a  duct  or 
canal  connecting  (either  directly  or  indirectly)  the  phar¬ 
ynx  and  exterior  of  the  body  on  the  left  side, 
e-soph'a  glsm.  ce-soph'a  gism  (e-s5f'd-jTz’m),  n.  Med. 
Spasm  of  the  esophagus. 

e-soph  a-gl'tls,  cb  soph  a  gi'tis  (-ji'tTs),n.  [NL.;  esoph- 
ago-  -f-  -itti.]  Med.  Inflammation  of  the  esophagus, 
e  soph'a-go-  (e-s5f'd-gfi-),  esophag-,  or  ce  soph'a-go-, 
cesophag  .  Combining  forms  from  esophagus. 
e  soph'a  g^cele',  c^soph'a-go  cele'  (e-s5f'd-g6-sel'),  n. 

[esophago-  -{-  - cele .]  Med.  Hernia  of  the  esophagus, 
e-soph'a  go-scope',  ce  soph'a  go  scope'  (-skop'),  n. 
[esophago-  H — scope.]  Med.  An  instrument  for  inspect¬ 
ing  the  esophagus. —  e-sopha-gos'eo-py,  ce-soph'-(-g5s'- 
ko-pT),  n. 

e-soph  a-got'o  my,  ce  soph'a  got'o-my  (-gbt'o-mT),  n. 
[ esophago -  -f-  -tomy.]  Surg.  The  operation  of  making  an 
incisiou  into  the  esophagus,  for  the  purpose  of  removing 
a  foreign  substance  or  a  growth  obstructing  the  passage, 
e  soph'a  gus,  ce  soph'a  gus  (e-sBf'a-giis),  n.  [NL.,  fr. 
Gr.  c iaoipayos  ;  root  of  oicrtu  which  is  used  as  future  of 
<£epeu-  to  bear,  carry  (cf.  Skr.  vi  to  go,  drive)  -f-  <f>ayeu' 
to  eat.]  Anat.  Ac  Zool.  The  gullet  ;  the  tube  that  leads 
from  the  pharynx  to  the  stomach.  In  man  it  is  about 
nine  inches  long,  and  passes  down  the  neck  between  the 
trachea  and  the  spinal  column.  Passing  behind  the  left 
bronchus,  it  pierces  the  diaphragm  slightly  to  the  left  of 
the  middle  line  and  joins  the  cardiac  end  of  the  stomach. 
It  is  composed  of  three  coats :  an  outer  muscular  coat, 
containing  both  longitudinal  and  circular  fibers  ;  an  are¬ 
olar  coat ;  and  an  inner  mucous  coat,  lined  with  a  strati¬ 
fied  pavement  epithelium  ou  the  surface  of  which  the  eso¬ 


phageal  glands  open.  The  esophagus  in  other  vertebrates 
is  subject  to  various  modifications,  chiefly  through  the 
development  of  dilatations  for  the  temporary  retention  of 
food,  as  the  crop  of  a  bird,  or  by  beiii^  euormously  dis¬ 
tensible,  as  in  animals  that  swallow  their  food  entire, 
es  o  pho'ri  a  (es'6-fd'n-d),  n.  [NL. ;  eso -  -f-  Gr.  $0 poy 
bearing,  <t>epciv  to  bear.]  Med.  Heterophoria  in  which 
the  vieiial  lines  tend  inward.  See  heterophoria. 
es  o-ter'lc  (-tfir'ik),  a.  [Gr.  eauirepixos,  fr.  icrojTfpos  in¬ 
ner,  interior,  comp.  fr.  earn  in,  within,  fr.  e?,  <  if,  into,  fr. 
ev  in.  See  in.]  1.  Designed  for,  and  understood  by,  the 
specially  initiated  alone  ;  not  communicated,  or  not  intel¬ 
ligible,  to  the  general  body  of  followers  ;  private  ;  acroa- 
matic  ;  —  opposed  to  exoteric. 

Enough  if  every  age  produce  two  or  three  critics  of  this  eso¬ 
teric  clues,  with  here  and  there  a  reader  to  understand  them. 

De  Quincey. 

2.  Marked  by  secrecy  or  privacy  ;  private  ;  select ;  confi¬ 
dential  ;  as,  an  esoteric  purpose  ;  an  esoteric  meeting. 

3.  Physiol.  Originating  within  the  organism. 

Syn.  —  See  recondite. 

es  O-ter'ic,  n.  1.  An  esoteric  doctrine  or  treatise;  —  usu¬ 
ally  in  pi. 

2.  Esoteric  philosophy  ;  esoterics. 

3.  An  initiate  in  esoteric  doctrines  or  rites, 
es  o-ter'ics  (-Tks),  71.  Esoteric  philosophy. 

es'O-ter  y  (5s'o-t5r-T),  n.  Esoteric  doctrine  or  practice ; 
a  mystery  ;  —  opposed  to  exotery. 

es  O-tro'pi-a  (-tro'pT-d),  71.  [NL.;  eso-  -f-  Gr.  rponri  a  turn¬ 
ing,  fr.  rpeVeiv  to  turn.]  Med.  A  turning  inward  of  the 
eyes.;  convergent  squint. 

e  space'ment  (e-spas'mtTit),  n.  [F.]  Arch.  Determina¬ 
tion  of  space,  as  between  windows. 

II  es  pa  gno  lette'  (gs'p&'nyo'lgt'),  n.  [F.,  fr.  espagnol 
Spanish.]  A  kind  of  fastening  for  a  French  casement 
window,  usually  consisting  of  a  long  rod  with  hooks  at 
top  and  bottom  of  the  sash,  and  turned  by  a  handle  ;  — 
called  also  espagnoletle  bolt. 

es  pal'ier  (Ss-p^l'yer),  n.  [F.  espalier,  fr.  It.  spalliera, 
fr.  spalla  shoulder,  the  same  word  as  F.  epaule.  See 
epaulet.]  Hort.  a  A  railing  or  trellis  on  which  fruit 
trees  or  shrubs  are  trained  flat,  to  obtain  better  exposure 
to  light  and  air.  b  A  tree  or  row  of  trees  so  trained, 
es  pal'ier,  v.  t.  ;  es-pal'iered  (-yerd) ;  es-pal'ier-ing.  To 
form  an  espalier  of,  or  to  protect  by  an  espalier, 
es-par'to  (Ss-par'to),  n.,  or  esparto  grass  [Sp. ;  cf.  L. 
spartum  Spanish  broom,  Gr.  cra-apro*;.]  a  A  Spanish  grass 
( Stipa  tenacissima),  of  which  cordage,  shoes,  baskets,  etc., 
are  made.  It  is  also  extensively  used  for  making  paper, 
b  A  coarse  cloth  made  of  esparto,  c  The  grass  albardine. 
es  pe'clal  (Ss-pgsh'dl),  a.  [OF.  especial,  F.  special,  L. 
specialis,  fr.  species  a  particular  sort,  kind,  or  quality. 
See  species  ;  cf.  special.]  Distinguished  among  others  of 
the  same  class  or  kind  ;  special ;  principal  ;  particular. 
Syn.— Peculiar,  particular,  uncommon,  chief.  See  special. 
—  es  pe'clal  ly,  adv.  —  es  pe'clal  ness,  n. 
es'pe-rance  vSs'pe-rdns),  n.  [F.  esperance,  fr.  L.  sperans, 
p.  pr.  of  perare  to  hope.]  Hope  ;  expectation.  Obs. 

Es  pe  ran'to  (Ss'pS-ran'to),  n.  An  artificial  language,  in¬ 
tended  to  be  universal,  devised  by  Dr.  Zamenhof,  a 
Russian,  who  adopted  the  pseudonym  “Dr.  Esperanto” 
in  publishing  his  first  pamphlet  regarding  it  in  1887.  The 
vocabulary  is  based  as  far  as  possible  upon  words  common 
to  the  chief  European  languages,  and  sounds  peculiar  to 
any  one  language  are  eliminated.  The  spelling  is  pho¬ 
netic,  and  the  accent  (stress)  is  always  ou  the  penult.  — 
Es  pe  ran'tist  (Ss'pg-ran'tTst),  n. 

es-pi'al  (Ss-pi'51),  71.  [OF.  espiaille.  See  espy.]  1.  Act 
of  espying  ;  notice  ;  discovery. 

Screened  from  espial  by  the  jutting  cape.  Byron 
2.  One  who  espies  ;  a  spy  ;  a  scout ;  a  scouting  party.  Obs. 
es  pi-nal'  (5s'pe-nal'),  n.  [Sp.]  Phytogeog.  In  South 
America,  a  xerophytic  thicket-covered  territory  in  which 
various  types  of  espino  are  the  prevailing  plants, 
es-pi'no  (8s-pe'no),  ti.  [Sp.]  Bol.  a  Any  of  numerous 
tropical  American  thorny  or  spiny  shrubs  or  trees,  esp. 
various  rutaceous  trees  of  the  genus  Zanthoxylum.  b  In 
Chile,  an  acacia  ( Acacia  cavenia)  used  as  a  hedge  plant. 
es'pl-O-nage  (Ss'pT-o-naj ;  6s-pi'o-naj;  277),  7? .  [F.  espion- 

nage,  fr.  espionner  to  spy,  espion  spy,  fr.  It.  spione,  augm.  of 
spin,  akin  to  OF.  espie.  See  espy.]  The  practice  ef  spying 
on  others,  or  the  employment  of  spies ;  systematic  secret 
observation  of  the  words  and  conduct  of  others. 


ea'cu-le'tin,  ea'cu-lin.  Vara,  of 

jESCULETIN,  .ESCULIN. 

Ea-cu'ri-al  (5s-kQ'rY4ll).  Var. 

Ol  ESI  ORIAL. 

Escurial  lace.  A  modern  ma¬ 
chine-made  silk  luce  resembling 
rose  point,  having  the  design 
outlined  with  a  heavy  cord, 
es-cuse'.  +  excuse,  n.  if  v. 
eacusen  +  excuse. 
e^cu'tel-late  (e-skO'tf-lat),  n. 
[e-  4-  scutelhim.']  Zool.  Having 
no  visible  seutellum  said  of 
insects. 

Esd.  Abbr.  Esdras. 

||  es  de  vi'dri-o  la.  mu'jer  (5s  da 

ve'drP-o  lii  moo'hfr).  [Sp.] 
Woman  is  of  glass.  Cervantes. 
Er  dra-e'lom.  Var.  of  Esdrae- 
lon. 

Es  dra-e'lon  (es'drft-e'lBn).  Bit). 
Ea'dras  (Cz'drfis  ;  ?s'-), n.  [Gr. 
*E<r5pa5  Ezrn.l  One  of  two 
books  commonly  designated  as 
First  and  Second  Esdras.  See 
Old  Testament. 

Es  dre'lom  (Ps-dre'lBm),  -Ion 
f-15n ).  Vars.  of  Esdraelon. 
ese  +  ease,  n.  if  v. 

E.  S  E.  Abbr.  East  southeast. 
Es'e  ban  > -'‘-Inin.  />.  Bib. 

Es'e  bon  (-bBn).  Bib. 

Ea  e  bii'aa  (es'S-brl'tfs  ;  f-aeA- 
brl-as).  Bib. 
esee  -f*  easy. 

E'aek  (e'sCk).  Bib. 

Ea  e  U'aa  (Ss^-lY'rts).  D.  Bib. 
eaellche.  +  easily. 
esement.  \  easement. 
e  aep'tate.  a.  [e-  -1-  septate.'] 
Bot.  V  Zool.  Having  no  sopta. 
es  er'i-dlne  (Bs-Br'Y-dYn  ;  -den), 
7/.  Also  -din.  [See  eserine.J 
Cbem.  An  alkaloid  resembling 
pb vsostigmine  and  occurring 
with  it  in  the  Calabar  bean, 
ea'er-lne  (?s'5r-Yn  ;-Sn),  n.  Also 


-in.  (  Fr.  native  name  of  '’ala- 
bar  bean.]  =  uhysostiomine. 
e  sex  'u  al.  a.  [e-  4-  sexual.]  Biol. 
Sexless:  asexual.  Rare. 
esguard,  n.  [OF.  esgart  regard, 

I  judgment,  justice,  F.  tignrd.] 

I  (t uard  ;  specif.,  a  tribunal  of  the 
I  Knights  of  St.  John.  Obs. 

\  esh.  Dial.  Eng.  var.  oi  a*ui. 
Eah'-ba  al  (5sh 'ba'dl).  Bib.  See 
IsHBOSHETH. 

Eah'ban  esh'bSn).  Bib. 
Esh'col  (Bsh'kBl),  ».  Bib.  a  A 
fruitful  valley  near  Hebron,  b 
An  Amorite  ally  of  Abraham. 
Esh'e-an  (Bsh^f-ftn  ;  e'-shf-Rn). 
Bib. 

E'ahek  (e'shSk).  Bib. 
e3h©te  d*  escheat. 
Esh'i-Kon'go  (Ssh'Y-k  B  i)'g5\ 
n.  pi.  The  most  civilized  divi¬ 
sion  of  a  Bantu  people  of  I'ortu- 
guese  West  Africa  descended 
trom  the  dominant  race  of  the 
undent  kingdom  of  Kongo. 
Their  language,  Kishi- Kongo, 
has  been  reduced  to  writing  by 
Portuguese  missionaries, 
esh'in,  n.  [  For  ashen,  as  made 
of  ash  wood.]  A  pail,  small  tub, 
or  can,  commonly  a  milk  pail  or 
can.  Dial.  Eng. 

Esh'ka  Ion  ites  (Bsh'kd-lBn- 
Its).  n.  )>!.  Bib.  inhabitants  of 
Asnkelon. 

Esh  mun'  (Bsh-mBon'),  n.  A  Si- 
donian  sun  god. 

Esh'ta-ol  (-M-B1).  Bib. 

Esh  ta-u 'litea  (e  s  h/t  n-Q'l  Its; 
5ah'tfi-Bl-Tts),  ».  pi.  Bib.  In¬ 
habitants  of  Fshtaol. 

Eah  te-mo'a  ( -te-mB'd)* gr  E®h  - 
te-moh  ( fsh  'ti'-mB).  Bib. 
Eah'ton  tJsh'tBn).  Bib. 
esie.  f  easy. 
eaile.  «f*  kiskt.. 

e  8i'phon-al,  e-ai'phon-ate.  a. 


Zool.  Asiphonate.  [ask, newt.  I 
eak  Scot,  k  dial.  Eng.  var.  of  | 
Ea  ki  mo'an.  Var.  of  Eski- 

M  M  AN. 

Eakimo  curlew.  See  curlew. 
Ea'ki  mold,  a.  Resembling  the 

Eskimo. 

eckrye.  4*  escry. 

||  es  la-bon'  (C^la-bfin').  n.  [Sp. 
es! abdn.]  Steel  lor  striking  nre. 
e  a’ake',  r.  t.  To  slake.  Obs. 
OB-lar'giah.  v.  t.  [OF.  eslargir, 
F.  ilargir.]  To  enlarge.  Obs. 
Ea'lKSs'm.  Bib. 
ea-loln'.  +  ei.oin. 
ea  mar'vel.  r.  i.  if  t.  [OF.  esmer- 
reillier.]  To  marvel  or  cause  to 
marvel.  Ohs. 

ea-may',  r.  t.  [OF.  esmaier.  See 
dismay.]  To  dismay.  Ohs. 
es-mayle",  n.  [OF.  esmail.  Cf. 
enamel.]  Enamel.  Obs. 
esment.  eamlnt.  +  easement. 
es  meve',  v.  t.  [OF.  esmoveir 
(3d  pi.  pres,  e  s  m  u  e  v  e  n  t),  F. 
thnonrmr.]  To  move;  stir.  Obs. 
ea'ne  (Bz'nS),  n.  [AS.]  Among 
the  Anglo-Saxons,  u  domestic 
slave  of  a  certain  class, 
ea'ne-cy  (Bs'ne-sY),  n.  POF. 
ainzneece.  See  eigne.]  Eng. 
Law.  A  prerogative  of  the  eldest 
coparcener  to  choose  first  after 
an  inheritance  is  divided.  Obs. 
ea  o-an-hy'dride,  n.  [eso-  -f  an- 
hffdrid e.\  Chem.  An  inner,  or 
intramolecular,  anhydride. 
E-aoc'l  da  (P-sBs'Y-de),  n.  pi. 
[NL.,  fr.  L.  esor,  a  kind  of  fish; 
prob.  of  Celtic  origin.]  Zool.  A 
family  of  elongated  voracious 
fresh-water  fishes,  consisting  of 
a  single  genus,  Esor,  composed 
of  the  pikes,  pickerels,  and  mus- 
kellunges.  Except  the  pike, 
all  are  North  American, 
e  aoc'i-form  (-f6nn),  a.  Zoo7. 


Resembling  a  pike,  or  fish  of  the 
genus  Esox. 

es'o-derm,  n.  [ eso-  -f-  -derm. ] 
Zool.  The  cutaneous  lining  of 
the  integument  of  insects. 
e-8od'ic  (f-sBd'Yk),  a.  [eso-  -f 
Gr.  o5 6?  wav.]  Afferent.  Rare. 
ea  o-ga8-trl/tla.  n.  [NL.  :  eso-  + 
gastritis.]  Med.  Inflammation  of 
the  gastric  mucous  membrane 
esophag-,  or  oeaophag-.  See 
ESOPHAGO-. 

e-acnh'a-gal,  ce-aoph'a-gal  ($- 
sBf/a-gol),  a.  Esophageal. 

op  h  a-g  al'gi-a,  ce  soph'- 
(-g&l'jT-d),  n.  [NL.;  esophago-  -f 
-algia.]  I’ain  in  the  esophagus, 
e  so-phag'e-an  (e's*-faj'i>" n 
ce  so  phag'e-an.  a.  Esophageal, 
e-aop  h  a-gia'mua,  oe-aoph  a- 
giB'mua  (tl-sB  f'a-j  Y  z'm  u  s),  n. 
[NL.]  Med.  =  esophagism. 
e  soph  a-go-dyn'i-a.  oe-aoph  a- 
go-dynTa  (-gB-dYn'Y-a),  n. 
rNL.  ;  esophago-  4-  - odynia .] 
Med.  Pain  in  the  esophagus, 
e-aoph  a-go-my-co'als.  ca-aoph  - 
a-go-my-co'ala,  n.  [ XL.:  esopha¬ 
go- +  mycosis.]  Med.  Disense  of 
the  esophagus  caused  by  fungi, 
e-soph  a-g o p'a-t h y.oe-aoph  a- 
gop'a-thy  (e-sBf'd-gBp'a-thY), 
n.  [esophago-  4-  -pathy.]  Metl. 
Any  disease  of  the  esophagus, 
e-soph  a  go-ple'gi  a,  oe-aoph  a- 
go-ple'gl-a  (-g  0-p  1  e'jY-d),  ti. 
rNL.  ;  esophago-  4  -p  l  e  g  1  a.J 
Paralysis  of  the  esophagus, 
e-aoph  a-gor-rha'gi-a.  oe  aoph  a- 

fo  r-r  h  a'g  i-a  (-g  «5-r  a'j  Y-a ),  n. 
NL.  ;  eso/ihago-  +  -rhagia.] 
Iermorrhage  of  the  esophagus, 
e  soph'a  go-apaam',  oe-aoph'a- 
go-spaam  ,  v.  [esophago-  -f 
spnsui.]  =  ESOPHAGISM. 
e  aoph-a-go-ate-no'aia,  oa  aoph  - 
(?-80f/d-go-st?-n5'aY8),  n.  [NL.] 


Med.  Stenosis  of  the  esophagus, 
e-aoph  a  goa'to-my,  oe  aoph'a- 
gos'to-my  (-go a't  fi-m  Y),  n. 
[esophago-  4-  -stomp.]  Surg.  Op¬ 
eration  of  forming  an  artificial 
opening  into  the  esophagus, 
e-aoph'a-go-tome',  oe  soph'a  go- 
tome/(-gu-t5m/),  n.  Surg.  A11  in¬ 
strument  used  in  e6ophagotomy. 
E  ao'pi-an,  E-aop'ic.  Vars.  of 
jEsopian,  ^sopic. 

E-ao'pus  grit  (f-sB'pus).  [From 
E-*oous,  creek  and  town  in  New 
York.]  =  cauda-oalli  grit. 
E-so'ra  (P-sB'ra).  Bib. 
es  o-ter'i-cal  (Bs'B-tBr'Y-kdl),  a. 
Esoteric.-  es  o-ter'i-cal-ly,  adv. 
ea  o-ter'i-ciam  (-aYz’m),  n.  See 
-ism. 

e-aot'er-iam  ($-sBt'er-Yz’m  ;  5s'- 
o-tPr-Yz’m),  n.  Esoteric  doc¬ 
trines  or  practice.  —  e-a  ot'e  r- 
iat.  n.  [esoterically.l 

e  sot'er-lze  (-Iz),  v.  i.  To  teach  | 
e'so-trope  (e's/i-trBp).  n.  A  per¬ 
son  affectea  with  esotropia. 
E'aox  (e'sBks),  ».  [L.]  Zool. 
See  EsociDjE. 

esp  -  Ohs.  or  dial.  Eng.var.of  asp. 
eap.  Abbr.  Especially, 
es-pace',  n.  [F.]  Sjiace.  Obs. 

|i  es-pa'da  (5s-pa'thii  ;  14fi),  n. 
[Sp.,  lit.,  sword.  Cf.  spade  in 
cards.]  1.  Bullfighting.  =  mata¬ 
dor. 

2.  The  swordfish. 
eB'pa-don  (es'pa-dBn),  w.  [F.es- 
jiadon,  ir.  Sp.  esjiadfn,  fr.  espa- 
da  sword  ;  or  fr.  It.  spadone  an 
espadon,  sjjada  sword.]  1.  A 
long  two-handed  sword  former- 
lv  used  by  foot  soldiers. 

2.  The  swordfish, 
es'pagnole'aaucef  Ss'niVnyBl'). 
A  brown  sauce  made  hv  boiling 
meat,  flavoring  vegetables  and 
spices,  in  beef  broth  to  a  glaze, 


thickening  with  brown  roux. 
espalier  plant.  A  plant  whose 
stems  require  mechanical  sup¬ 
port  to  enable  it  to  grow  erect. 

I  Es  pa-nol'cBs'  pii-ny ol'),  a .  if  n. 
[Sp.J  Spanish. 

Ea  pa-nol'-Fll  i-pi'no.  n.  [Sp.J 
A  Spanish  and  Filipino  half- 
breed. 

ea-par'cet  (5s-par's5t),  v.  Some¬ 
times  erroneously  63paraette 
[F.  esparcet,  esparcette,  iparcet, 
fr.  Sp.  esparceta.]  The  sainfoin, 
e-apa'thate  (e-spS'that),  a.  [ e - 
4-  L.  spatha  spathe.]  Bot.  With¬ 
out  a  spathe.  [of  euauliere.I 
eB/pau'liere'(5s'4>5/lyar').  Var.  | 
eape.  4  asp. 

e8pec.  Abbr.  Especially.  [OB*.  I 
eB-pece',  w.  [¥ .espkee Species.  | 
eapecial,  n.  Espial.  Obs. 
ea-pe'cial-ty  (5s-p5sh'dl-tY),  n. 
[Cf.  OF.  e specialty,  - alit 
-aut4. ]  Especialness  :  also,  a 
specialty  contract.  Obs. 
•a-peire',  71.  [OF.  espeir,  F.  es- 
p<> ir  hope.]  Esperance.  Obs. 

||  ea  pd  rance'  et  Dieu'  (Bs  pa'- 
riiN '-sa-'dyO').  [F.]  Hope  and 
God. 

eaperlte.  n.  [OF.]  Spirit.  Obs. 
Ea'pha-tha (es'fA-thd).  D.  Bib. 
e8pialle8.  Obs.  pi.  of  SPY. 
j  pii'gle (Ca'pyfi'gl’),  a.  [F.] 
Roguish;  frolicsome. 

II  es  pife  gle-rle'  (5s/py5/gl5-re'), 

n.  [F.]  Lit.,  a  roguish  trick  ; 
hence, usually, roguishness;  frol¬ 
icsomeness.  '  [espies.  1 

ea-pl'er  (5s-pl'5r),  n.  Onewhol 
ea'pi-nel',  n.  [OF.  espinelle  ] 
Spinel,  as  &  gem.  Obs. 

ea  pi  nette',  n.  [OF.]  A  spinet. 
Obs. 

ea  pin-gole',  n.  Mil.  Antig.  A 
kind  of  blunderbuss  sometime# 
mounted  on  a  cart. 


food,  foot ;  out,  oil ;  chair  ;  go  ;  sing,  ii)k  ;  4F»en,  thin  ;  nature,  verdure  (250) ;  K  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144) ;  boN  ;  yet ;  zh  =  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Grins. 

Full  explanation*  of  Abbreviations,  $|gns,  etc.,  I  hi  mediately  precede  the  Vocabulary. 
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es  pla  nade'  (Ss'pla-nad'),  n.  [F.  esplanade,  Sp  espla- 
nada ,  explanada ,  cf.  It.  spianata  ;  fr.  Sp.  explanar  to  level, 
L.  erplanare  to  flatten  or  spread  out.  See  explain.] 

1.  Fort,  a  A  clear  space  between  a  citadel  and  the  near¬ 
est  houses  of  the  town,  b  The  glacis. 

2.  Any  clear,  level  space  or  stretch  of  ground,  esp.  one 
used  for  public  walks  or  drives. 

es-plees'  (es-plez'),  n.  pi.  [OF.  rspleit ,  acc.  pi.  espleiz , 
revenue,  profit.  Cf.  exploit.]  Law.  The  profits  or  prod¬ 
ucts  which  land  yields,  as  hay,  pasturage,  grain,  rents,  etc. 
es  pous'al  (5s-pouz'dl),  n.  [OF.  espousailles ,  pi.,  F.  kpou - 
sailles ,  L.  sponsalia ,  fr.  sponsalis  belonging  to  betrothal 
or  espousal.  See  espouse;  cf.  sponsal,  spousal.]  1.  Act 
of  espousing;  esp.,  in  pi.,  plighting  of  the  troths;  the 
whole  marriage  ceremony;  a  wedding;  or  esp.,  in  later 
times,  a  betrothal  ceremony.  Cf.  sponsalia. 

2.  Act  of  espousing,  or  taking  up  as  a  supporter  ;  a  making 
one’s  own  ;  embracement ;  adoption. 

The  open  espousal  of  his  cause.  Walpole. 

es-pouse'  (Ss-pouz'),  v.  t. ;  es-poused'  (-pouza') ;  es-pous'- 
ing.  [OF.  espouser,  esposer,  F.  epouser,  L.  sponsare  to 
betroth,  espouse,  fr.  sponsus  betrothed,  p.  p.  of  spondere 
to  promise  solemnly  or  sacredly.  Cf.  spouse.]  1.  To  be¬ 
troth  ;  to  promise  in  marriage  ;  to  give  as  spouse. 

A  virgin  espoused  to  a  man  whose  name  was  Joseph.  Luke  i.  27. 
2-  To  take  as  spouse;  to  take  to  wife  ;  to  marry. 

3.  To  take  to  one’s  self  with  a  view  to  maintain  ;  to  make 

one’s  own ;  to  take  up  the  cause  of ;  to  adopt ;  embrace. 
“  He  espoused  that  quarrel.”  Bacon. 

4.  To  pledge  ;  biud.  Obs. 

Syn.  —  Embrace,  support,  maintain,  defend.  See  adopt. 
©S-prin'gal  (Ss-priq'gdl),  7i.  [See  springal.]  Mil.  Antiq. 
An  engine  of  war  used  for  throwing  viretons,  large  stones, 
and  other  missiles  ;  a  springal. 

II  es  prlt'  (Ss'pre'),  n.  [F.  See  spirit.]  Spirit ;  specif., 
cleverness  accompanied  with  vivacity ;  sprightly  wit ; 
bright  intelligence. 

H  esprit'  bor'nd'  (bor'na')  [F.],  narrow  mind.  —  II  e.  de  corps 
(de  kor')  [F.J,  the  common  spirit  pervading  the  members 
of  a  body  or  association  of  persons.  It  implies  sympathy, 
enthusiasm,  devotion,  and  jealous  regard  for  the  honor  of 
the  body  as  a  whole.  —  ||  e.  des'  loia'  (da7  lwa')  [F.],  spirit  of 
the  laws  ;  esp.,  “  De  l’Esprit  des  lois*”  title  of  a  celebrated 
work  (1748)  of  political  philosophy  by  Montesquieu.  —  I!  e. 
fol  let'  (fo'IS')  [F.],  a  sort  of  tutelary  or  mischievous  elf, 
which,  according  to  popular  belief,  is  attached  to  a  person 
or  a  house.  — 1|  e.  fort'  (for')  [F.J,  lit.,  strong  spirit ;  a  person 
who,  esp.  in  religion,  is  a  freethinker, 
es-py'  (8s-pi'),  v.  t. ;  es-pied'  (-pid') ;  es-py'ing  (-pFIng). 
[OF.  espiei',  F.  epier,  from  OHG.  spehon  to  watch,  spy, 
G.  spa  hen  ;  akin  to  L.  specere  to  look,  species  sight, 
shape,  appearance,  kind.  See  spice,  spy;  cf.  espionage.] 

1.  To  catch  sight  of ;  to  perceive  with  the  eyes ;  to  dis¬ 
cover,  as  a  distant  object  partly  concealed,  or  not  obvious 
to  notice  ;  descry  ;  discern  ;  spy  ;  as,  to  espy  land  ora  bird. 

As  one  of  them  opened  his  sack  to  give  his  ass  provender  in 
the  inn,  ...  he  espied  his  money.  Gen.  xlii.  27. 

2  To  inspect  narrowly  ;  to  watch  ;  also,  to  spy  out.  Obs. 

He  sends  angels  to  espy  us  in  all  our  ways.  Jer.  Taylor. 

3.  To  perceive.  Obs. 

Syn.  —  Discern,  discover,  detect,  descry,  spy. 
es-py',  v.  i.  To  look  or  search  narrowly;  to  look  about; 
to  watch  ;  to  take  notice  ;  to  spy. 

Stand  by  the  way,  and  espy.  Jer.  xlviii.  19. 
es-py'  (5s-pi'),  7i.  [OF.  espie.  See  espy,  v.,  spy.]  Espial; 
also,  a  spy  ;  a  scout.  Obs. 

-esque  (*8sk).  [F.,  fr.  It.  -esco.  Cf.  1st  -ish.]  A  suffix  of 
adjectives  and  nouns,  mostly  from  the  French,  Italian,  and 
Spanish.  It  denotes  in  the  manner  or  style  of ;  like;  as, 
arab«£U£  (orig.  meaning,  after  the  manner  of  the  Arabs), 
Romany ?/<?.  It  is  often  added  to  the  names  of  poets  or 
artiste ;  as,  Dantc^ue,  Turnerc.v^ttr. 

The  reference  “  See  -esque  ”  is  sometimes  given  as 
the  only  definition  of  a  word  ending  in  -esque  if  its  mean¬ 
ing  can  be  readily  gathered  from  the  definitions  of  the 
suffix  and  the  root  word. 

Es'qui-line  (Ss'kwT-lin),  n.  [L.  Esquilinus ,  a.]  One  of  the 
seven  hills  of  Rome.  See  Seven  Hills. —  Eu'qui  line,  a. 
es  quire'  (Ss-kwir'),  n.  [Cf .  OF.  esquiere,  esquire  a  square.] 
Her.  The  lower  of  the  halves  of  a  canton  divided  diagonally 
from  dexter  to  sinister,  the  esquire  based  (or  based  esquire) 
of  Leigh.  Sometimes,  the  gyron  or  a  charge  resembling  it. 
es  quire'  (Ss-kwlr'),  n.  [OF.  esruyer,  escuier ,  properly, 
a  shield  bearer,  squire,  F.  ecuyer  shield  bearer,  armor 
bearer,  squire  of  a  knight,  esquire,  equerry,  rider,  horse¬ 
man,  LL.  scutarius  shield  bearer,  fr.  L.  scutum  shield,  akin 
to  Gr.  0-kutos  skin,  hide,  fr.  a  root  meaning  to  cover  ;  peril, 
akin  to  E.  hide  to  cover.  Cf.  equerry,  escutcheon,  squire.] 

1.  Orig.,  a  shield  bearer  or  armor  bearer ;  esp.,  in  the  age 
of  chivalry,  a  candidate  for  knighthood  who  served  as 
attendant  on  a  knight.  Esquire  is  used  in  the  designation 
of  certain  officers  under  a  king  or  nobleman  ;  as,  esquire 
of  the  body  ;  esquire  of  the  stable,  esquire  carver,  etc. 

2.  A  man  of  the  English  rank  of  gentry  next  in  dignity 
below  a  knight.  In  England  the  title  of  esquire  thus  be¬ 
longs  by  right  of  birth  to  the  eldest  sons  of  knights  and 
their  eldest  sons,  and  to  the  eldest  sons  of  younger  sons  of 
peers  and  their  eldest  sons.  It  is  also  given  legally  to  judges, 
to  officers  of  state  or  of  the  army  or  navy,  to  sheriffs, 
to  justices  of  the  j>eace  while  in  commission,  to  those  who 
bear  special  office  in  the  royal  household,  to  barristers  at 
law,  and  to  others.  As  translating  L.  ai'mt f/fr,  armor  bearer, 
it  was  in  the  16th  and  17th  centuries  sometimes  taken  as 
denoting  a  man  entitled  to  heraldic  coat  armor. 

3.  A  landed  proprietor;  a  “country  squire.”  Archaic. 

4.  [cap.~\  A  title  of  courtesy,  used  esp.  in  formal  mention 
or  written  address,  and  applied,  in  British  usage,  to  any 
man  (not  in  holy  orders  or  holding  a  higher  title)  consid¬ 
ered  to  have  the  social  position  of  gentleman.  It  is  now 


es'pi-rance.  +  espekance. 
es-pir  i-tu-el',  n.  [OF.]  Spirit¬ 
ual.  Obs. 

Es-plan  di-an'  (Ss-pliin'dP-an'), 
n.  In  the  chivalry  romances, 
the  eon  of  Amadis  and  Oriana. 
Montalvo  made  him  the  subject 
of  an  original  work,  which  ib  a 
continuation  of  his  translation 
of  the  “  Amadis." 
espleit.  esploit.  d*  exploit,  n. 
eapoire  t  espeire. 
es-poiUton.  es-pon'toon  (Ps- 
pSn'tdon).  n.  [r  .  esponfon.)  Mil. 
= S PONTOON. 

ee-pous'age  (?s-pouz'Uj),  «. 
[OF.  esposage.)  Espousal.  Obs. 
es-pouse'  (gs-pouz'),  n.  [See 


spouse.]  A  spouse.  Ohs. 
es  pou-see'  (Ss-'peu-ze'),  n.  [OF. 
csposde,  p.  p.]  A  spouse.  Obs. 
es-pous^'ment,  u.  See  -ment. 
es-pous'er  (6s-pouz'5r),  n.  One 
who  espouses. 

espred.  Ohs.  p.  p.  of  spread. 

||  es  pres-si'vo  (Ss'prSs-se'vO), 
a.  [It.]  Music.  Expressive. 

Es  pri-el'la  (5  s'p  r  P-P  l'y  it),  n. 
An  imaginary  Spaniard  whose 
“  Letters  from  England’’  were 
written  by  Southev. 
es-prise',  t».  t.  [OF.  cspris ,  p. 
p.,  r  .  dpris.)  To  kindle.  Obs. 
es-prove',  v.  t.  [OF.  esprover, 
F.  tprouver.]  To  prove;  try.  Obs. 
Esq  ,  Esqr.  Abbr.  Esquire. 


written  after  the  surname  (usually  in  its  abbreviated  form 
j£’^.),and  no  prefixed  title,  as  Air.,  Doctor,  etc.,  is  used  with 
it.  In  the  United  States  it  is  common,  but  is  without  any 
precise  significance ;  it  is  perhaps  especially  given  to  law¬ 
yers  and  justices  of  the  peace. 

6.  A  gentleman  publicly  attending  or  escorting  a  lady, 
es  quire'  (Ss-kwir'),  v.  t.  ;  es-quired'  (-kwird') ;  es-quir'- 
ing  (-kwir'Tng).  AH  Rare,  a  To  raise  to  esquire’s  rank, 
b  To  address  as  Esquire.  C  To  wait  on  as  an  esquire  or 
attendant  in  public  ;  to  attend.  Colloq. 
ess  (8s),  n.  ;  pi.  esses  (8s'8z  ;  -Tz).  The  name  of  the  letter 
S  ;  also,  something  resembling  the  letter  in  shape. 

-ess  (-88).  [OF.  -esse,  LL.  -issa,  Gr.  -nr<ra.]  A  suffix  used 
to  form  feminine  nouns ;  as,  actr ess,  patroness,  songstress. 
-ess  is  sometimes  added  to  titles  of  office  to  denote  the  offi¬ 
cer’s  wife ;  as,  archdeaconess. 

es'say  (8s'a  ;  formerly  of  ten  g-sa'),  n.  [F.  essai ,  fr.  L.  exa- 
gium  a  weighing,  weight,  balance  ;  ex  out  -f-  agere  to  drive, 
do;  cf.  examen ,  era g men,  a  means  of  weighing,  a  weighing, 
the  tongue  of  a  balance,  exigere  to  drive  out,  examine, 
weigh.  See  agent:  cf.  exact,  examine,  assay.]  1.  An 
effort  made,  or  exertion  of  body  or  mind,  for  the  perform¬ 
ance  of  anything  ;  a  trial ;  attempt ;  as,  to  make  an  essay  to 
benefit  a  friend.  “  The  essay  at  organization.”  M.  Arnold. 

2.  A  literary  composition,  analytical  or  interpretative  in 
nature,  dealing  with  its  subject  from  a  more  or  less  limited 
or  personal  standpoint  and  permitting  a  considerable  free¬ 
dom  of  style  and  method.  Though  commonly  essays  are 
brief,  suitable  for  reading  at  one  sitting,  the  term  is  also 
applied  to  systematic  works  treating  their  subjects  under 
a  series  of  captions,  as  Locke’s  “  Essay  Concerning  Human 
Understanding.”  Occasionally  poetic  works  bear  the  title, 
as  Pope’s  “  Essay  on  Man.”  In  general,  an  essay  is  distin¬ 
guished  from  a  treatise  or  dissertation  in  being  less  system¬ 
atic  and  formal,  from  a  thesis  in  not  being  restricted  to 
formal  argument,  from  a  history  <>r  biography  in  treating 
its  subject  in  a  single  aspect  rather  than  its  whole  scope. 

3.  A  trial ;  test ;  tentative  attempt ;  =  assay,  n.,  1.  Obs. 

4.  A  trial  specimen  ;  a  sample,  draft,  specimen  copy,  de¬ 
sign,  or  the  like  ;  a  pattern,  as  of  a  stamp  or  coin. 

Syn. —Attempt,  trial,  endeavor,  effort;  tract,  treatise, 
dissertation,  disquisition. 

es  say'  (S-sa'),  v.  t.  ;  es-sayed'  (-sad') ;  es-say'ing.  [F.  es- 
sayer.  See  essay,  7i.]  1.  To  exert  one’s  power  or  facul¬ 

ties  upon  ;  to  make  an  effort  to  perform  ;  to  attempt ;  to 
endeavor  ;  t«>  make  experiment  or  trial  of  ;  to  try  ;  test. 

What  marvel  if  I  thus  essay  to  sing  ?  Byron. 

Essaying  nothing  she  cannot  perform.  Emerson. 

2.  To  test  the  value  and  purity  of  (metals) ;  to  assay.  Obs. 

3.  To  try  to  elucidate.  Obs. 

Syn.  — See  try. 

es  say-ette'  (8s7a-8t'),  n.  [ essay  -{-  -ette.~\  A  short  essay, 
es'say-ist,  n.  1.  One  who  essays  to  do  anything.  Now  Rare. 
2.  A  writer  of  essays 

—  es  say  U'tic  (-Ts'tTk),  es  say  is'ti-cal  (-Ts'tT-kdl),  a. 

||  es'se  (8«'e),  n.  [L.  esse  to  be.  J  Existence  ;  actual  being  ; 
also,  essence,  or  essential  being.  Cf.  ens.  The  use  of  the 
term  in  esse  to  denote,  in  actual  existence,  as  contrasted 
with  in  posse,  or  in  potentiality,  originated  with  the  School¬ 
men.  who  also  distinguished  es'»e  in-ten  ti-o-na'le  (Tn-tSn7- 
shT-o-na'le),  or  the  intentional  or  psychical_existence  of  an 
object,  from  es'se  in  re  (re)  or  in  ac'tu  (Sk'tu),  the  physical 
or  objective  existence. 

es'sence  (es'ens),  n.  [F.  essence,  L.  essentia,  formed  as  if 
fr.  a  p.  pr.  of  esse  to  be.  See  is  ;  cf.  entity.]  1.  That  by 
which  a  thing  is  what  it  is.  The  Scholastics  used  essentia 
(Gr.  ov<na)  first,  as  equivalent  to  substance  (substantia),  or 
that  by  which  a  thing  exists  ;  and,  second,  as  denoting  the 
essential  nature  of  a  thing  in  definition  or  conception  ;  as, 
the  essence  of  the  mind  is  to  think.  In  neither  case  is  es¬ 
sence  identified  with  existence.  In  English  the  first  meaning 
taken  over  was  that  of  substance  or  prime  constituent. 
Later  essence  came  to  mean  manner  of  existence ;  and  then, 
existence,  or  specific  existence.  The  second  Scholastic 
meaning  (i.  e.,  conceptual  essence)  apparently  always  in¬ 
fluenced  the  use  of  the  word,  and  eventually  came  into  use 
through  philosophical  writings.  The  two  meanings  have 
never  been  kept  wholly  distinct.  Cf .  existence,  substance. 

The  Scholastic  doctrine  of  essences  long  survived  the  theory  on 
which  it  rested,  that  of  the  existence  ot  real  entities  correspond¬ 
ing  to  general  terms.  J.  S.  Mill. 

2.  Substance;  primarily,  a  necessary  constituent,  or  ele¬ 
mental  substdnce  ;  an  element ;  secondarily,  metaphysical 
substance  ;  substance  as  distinguished  from  and  as  sup¬ 
porting  attributes. 

And  uncompounded  is  their  essence  pure  Milton. 

3.  Existence,  a  Existence  as  a  characteristic  ;  ground  of 
existence. 

She  is  my  essence,  and  1  leave  to  be. 

If  I  be  not  by  her  fair  influence 

Foster’d,  illumined,  cherish’d,  kept  alive.  Shak. 

b  An  existence  ;  an  existent  being  or  entity. 

Her  honor  is  an  essence  that ’s  not  seen.  Shak. 

Indulging  in  fanciful  speculations  on  spiritual  essences,  until 
.  .  .  he  had  an  ideal  world  of  his  own  around  him.  Irving. 

4.  Fundamental  or  intrinsic  being  ;  prime  character  ;  ul¬ 
timate  or  intrinsic  nature.  Specif.:  a  Conceptual  essence  ; 
the  constituent  elementary  notions  united  in  the  definition 
of  a  thing  ;  — sometimes  called  the  nominal  essence. 

The  laws  are  at  present,  both  in  form  and  essence,  the  greatest 
curse  that  society  labors  under.  I.undor. 

The  essence  of  Addison’s  humor  is  irony.  Courthope. 
b  The  intrinsic  nature  of  a  real  entity ;  a  thing  in  itself  ; 
that  in  the  objective  world  which  makes  a  tiling  what  it 
is  :  —  sometimes  called  the  real  essence.  The  real  essence 
should  be  distinguished  from  substance ,  for,  while  it  may 
be  conceived  as  a  substance,  it  is  not  so  necessarily. 

Thus  the  cosmos  turns  out  to  be,  in  part  the  necessarv  nature, 
in  part  the  free  will,  of  God  :  its  (-wares  and  properties  being  de¬ 
termined  by  the  former  ;  the  synchronisms  of  its  phenomena  by 
the  latter.  J.  Martineau. 

The  forms  of  government  do  not  affect  the  essence  of  govern¬ 
ment.  Woodrow  Wilson. 


6  Importance ;  essentiality.  Obs. 

6.  A  substance  considered  to  possess  in  high  degree  the 
predominant  qualities  or  virtues  of  a  plant,  drug,  or  the 
like,  from  which  it  is  extracted  by  distillation,  infusion,  or 
other  process ;  as,  essence  of  turpentine;  specif.,  an  alco¬ 
holic  solution  of  an  essential  oil ;  as,  essence  of  mint. 

The  .  .  .  word  essence  .  .  .  scurcely  underwent  a  more  com¬ 
plete  transformation  when  from  being  the  abstract  of  the  verb 
*•  to  be,"  it  came  to  denote  something  sufficiently  concrete  to  be 
inclosed  in  a  glass  bottle.  J.  S.  Mill, 

7.  Perfume  ;  odor  ;  scent ;  or  the  volatile  matter  constitut¬ 
ing  perfume  ;  also,  a  volatile  spirit,  as  spirit  of  petroleum. 

Nor  let  the  imprisoned  essences  exhale.  .  Pope. 
8  A  variety  of  wine,  asof  Tokay,  made  from  the  juice  which 
flows  with  little  or  no  pressure  from  the  ripest  grapes. 

9.  Melaph.  As  an  equivalent  of  Aribtotle’s  category  ovaia 
(which  is  more  commonly  translated  by  the  word  substance), 
a  term  that  more  or  less  technically  includes  the  perma¬ 
nent  phases  of  being  in  contrast  with  what  reflection  and 
experience  find  to  be  variable  and  partial  and  hence  phe¬ 
nomenal.  The  phrase  true  being  is  sometimes  preferred  to 
express  this  meaning.  Aristotle  (AJetaph.)  considers  the 
thought  at  great  length  and  identifies  it  with  form-giving 
cause  (ct6,s),  thus  connecting  it  with  Plato’s  Ideas. 

W.  T.  Harris. 

es'sence  (8s'ens),  v.  t.  ;  es'senced  (-enst) ;  es'senc-ing  (-eu- 
stng).  To  perfume  ;  to  scent.  ^  Essence d  fops.”  Addison. 

Es-sene'  (8-sen'),  n.  [Gr.  'EoarpioC,  pi.,  of  Heb.  or  Ara^ 
maic  origin.]  One  of  a  sort  of  brotherhood  or  monastic 
order  among  the  Jews  of  Palestine  from  the  2d  century  b.  c. 
to  the  2d  century  a.  d.  It  was  organized  on  a  rigid  com¬ 
munistic  basis  and  practiced  the  strictest  asceticism,  ab¬ 
staining  from  marriage  and  observing  the  Sabbath  and  rites 
of  purification  with  extreme  scrupulousness.—  Es-se'ni-an 
(g-se'nT-rtn),  Es  sen'ic  (-s8n'Tk),  Es-sen'i-cal  (-T-kal),«.  — 
Es'se  nism  les'e-niz’m ;  6-sen'Iz’m),  n.  —  Es'se  nize  (Ss'- 
e-niz  ;  8-sen'iz),  v.  f. 

es-sen'tial(8-s8ii'sl)ftl),  a.  [Cf.  F.  essenliel.  See  essence.] 

1.  Having  the  character  of  an  essence  ;  specif.  :  a  Having 
or  realizing  the  conceptual  essence  of  its  kind  ;  being  what 
it  is  in  the  most  perfect  degree  ;  as,  essential  bliss  i6  known 
only  to  angels  ;  essential  poetry  is  perfect  poetry,  b  Hav¬ 
ing  existence  or  substance  ;  existent ;  substantial. 

'  Is  it  true,  then,  that  thou  art  but  a  name. 

And  no  essential  thing  ?  J.  Webster. 

2.  Of  or  pertaining  to  essence,  or  the  essence  of  something  ; 
forming,  belonging  to,  or  relating  to,  the  inner  or  constitu¬ 
ent  character  of  anything  ;  as,  an  essential  right ;  the  ca¬ 
tastrophe  is  an  essential  part  of  tragedy. 

3.  Important  in  the  highest  degree  ;  indispensable  to  the 
attainment  of  an  object ;  indispensably  necessary. 

Judgment  *s  more  essential  to  a  general 

Than  courage.  Denham. 

How  to  live  ?  —  that  is  the  essential  question  for  us.  //.  Spencer. 

4.  Containing  the  essence  or  that  portion  of  a  plant  or 
substance  which  is  marked  by  its  characteristic  odor  or 
virtue;  having  the  nature  of  an  essence  (see  essence,  n., 
6) ;  as,  an  essential  odor.  See  essential  oil,  below. 

6.  Music.  Necessary  to  the  tonality  ;  as,  essential  notes  or 
tones,  those  which  determine  a  chord,  in  distinction  from 
ornamental  or  passing  tones  ;  essential  sharps  or  flats  ;  es¬ 
sential  harmony. 

6  Med.  Idiopathic;  independent  of  other  disease. 

7-  Logic.  Relating  or  referring  to  the  essence  ;  as,  an 
essential  proposition  or  term. 

8  Astrol.  Designating  a  planet’s  debility  when  in  its  det¬ 
riment,  or  fall,  and  a  planet's  dignity  when  in  a  favorable 
region  of  the  zodiac. 

Syn.  —  See  intrinsic,  needful. 

essential  coordination.  Philos.  See  introjection.  —  e.  min¬ 
eral,  Petrog.,  one  of  the  chief  and  characteristic  constit¬ 
uents  of  a  rock,  as  opposed  to  accessory  mineral.  —  e.  oil, 
Chem.,  anv  of  a  class  of  volatile  odoriferous  oils  found  in 
plants  ana  imparting  to  the  plants  odor  and  often  other 
characteristic  properties;— called  also  volatile  oil, in  distinc¬ 
tion  from  fixed  oil.  The  essential  oils  are  used  in  essences, 
perfumery,  etc.,  and  include  many  varieties  of  compounds, 
turpentine  oils  consisting  chiefly  or  wholly  of  terpenes,oil 
of  bitter  almonds  of  an  aldehyde,  oil  of  wintergreen  of  an 
ester,  etc.  Many  are  complex  mixtures,  and  some  contain 
dissolved  resin  (the  solution  is  called  an  oleoresin).  See  oel, 
Table  I.  —  e.  organs,  Bot.,  as  applied  to  flowers,  the  androe- 
cium  and  gynoecium,  or  stamens  and  pistils,  collectively.  — 
e.  predication,  Logic,  predication  in  which  the  predicate  is 
wholly  contained  in  the  essence  of  the  subject.  Cf.  ana¬ 
lytic  judgment.  —  e.  proposition.  Logic.  =  analytical 
proposition. 

An  essential  proposition ,  then,  ib  one  which  is  purely  verbal ; 
which  ussei  ts  of  a  thing  under  a  particular  name  only  what  is  as¬ 
serted  of  it  in  the  fact  of  calling  it  by  name  ;  and  which  therefore 
either  gives  no  information,  or  gives  it  respecting  the  name,  not 
tli e  tiling.  J.  S.  Mill. 

—  e.  right.  See  right.  —  e.  salt.  Old  Chem.,  a  salt  obtained  by 
crystallizing  plant  juices. —  e.  singularity,  Math.,  an  essen¬ 
tial  singular  point.  — e.  singular  point.  'Theory  of  Functions, 
a  point  at  which  the  value  of  a  function  becomes  wholly 

indeterminate,  as  the  origin  for  e L  —  e.  whole.  See  whole. 

es  sen'tlal  (S-sSn'sh&l),  n.  1.  Existence  ;  being.  Obs. 

2.  That  which  is  essential ;  first  or  constituent  principle; 
as,  the  essentials  of  religion. 

Es  sen'tlal -1st,  n.  Ch.  Hist.  A  Nonjuror  who  considered 
as  essential  the  usages  omitted  from  the  Second  Prayer 
Book  of  Edward  VI. 

es-sen7ti-al'l-ty  (8-sen'shT-Sl'T-tT),  n.  ;  pi.  -ties  (-tTz). 
State,  quality,  or  character  of  being  essential  ;  also,  an 
essential  part  or  quality. 

es  sen'ti-ate  (8-s8u'shT-at),  v.  t.  <Sc  i.  To  form  or  consti¬ 
tute  the  essence  or  being  of ;  to  become  essence.  Obs. 

Es'sez  (Ss'eks),  n.  [From  Essex  County,  England.]  One 
of  an  English  breed  of  swine,  of  rather  small  size  and  coal- 
black  color,  having  erect  ears  and  rather  short  legs. 


es-quad'ron,  n.  [OF.]  Squadron. 

Obs. 

e-squa'mate  (e-skwa'mat),  a. 
[e-  -f  L.  squama  a  scale.]  Bot. 
8f  Zool.  Without  scales, 
e-squam'u-lose.  a.  [e-  +  squam- 
ulose .]  Esq  ua  mate. 

Es'qui-mau  (Cs'kl-mo).^  n.;  pi. 
-mai  n  (-m d  ;  -m5z).  [F.J  Var. 
of  Eskimo. 

es-quire'arch  y.  n.  [esquire  -f 
-archy.}  Rolf  by  esquires.  Rare. 
esquire  b^sed.  See  2d  knquire. 
es-quire ' dom.  n.  See  -dom. 
es-quire'ship.  n.  See -ship. 
esquiry.  +  equerry. 

|  es  quisse'  (e  s7k  e  s'),  n.  [F. 
See  sketch.]  Fine  Arts.  The 


first  sketch  of  a  picture  or  model 
of  a  Statue.  Cf  EBAUCHE. 
Es'ri-el  (t*s'r’,-£l).  D.  Bib. 
Es'ril  tfs'rTl  ;  Cz'rfl)  Bib. 
Es'rom  (-rttm).  Bib. 
ess.  d*  >s. 

ess.  Obs.  or  dial.  Eng.var.  of  ash. 
ess.  Abbr  Essences. 
es-8am'pler-y.  n.  Example.  Obs. 
es-sart'.  Var.  of  assakt. 
es-say'er.  n.  One  who  essavs. 
es-say'i-cal  (S-Ba'Y-kdl),  a  Like 
an  essay.  Rare. 
es'say-ish.  o.  See -ish.  [-ism.  I 
ea'say-ism  (Cs'a-Tz’m),  n.  Seel 
es 'say-let.  n.  See  -let,  dim. 
esse  +  ask,  ease,  is,  form  of  be. 
es'sea  (6s'Cd),  es'se  da  (Cs'C- 


da),  es'se-de.  n.  [L.  essedum, 
esseda ;  a  Celtic  word.]  Ar- 
clurol.  A  two-wheeled  chariot 
in  use  among  the  nncient  Gauls 
and  Britons,  and  later  at  Rome. 
Es8ee,  n.  [Gr.  Etro’atot,  pi.] 
Est-ene.  Obs. 

Es'se-’en  (t?s'P-15n),  n.  A  tribe 
of  Indians  formerly  dwelling 
on  the  const  of  California  near 
Monterev  Bay.  They  formed  a 
distinct  "linguistic  stock.  — Es7- 
se-le'ni-an  (-le'nT-/Jn),  a. 
es  sence'  d'oTi-ent'  (f'eaNs' 
do'ryax').  [F. ]  =  pearl  es¬ 

sence. 

es'sen-cy.  n.  Essence.  Obs 
||  es'sen-hout7  (Cs'en-hout'),  n. 


[Boer  corrupt,  of  D.  esschenhout 
a«h  wood.]  The  Cape  ash. 
Dutch  S.  Africa  Called  also 
es'sen-wood7. 

e6-sen'ti-a  (P-sSn'shY-d),  n. 

L.]  =  ESSENCE. 

ee  sen  ti-a'li-a  (-a'lY-d),  n.  pi. 
[LL]  Lair.  See  juristic  act. 
es-sen'tial-ly,  adv.  of  essen¬ 
tial.  See-LY. 

ee  sen'tial-ness.  n.  See -ness. 
es  sen-tif'i-cate.  r.  t.  To  make 
an  essence  of.  Obs. 
ii  es'se  quam  vi-de'rl.  [L.]  To 
be  rather  than  to  seem  ;  —  motto 
of  North  Carolina, 
es'sex-ase'  (Ca'eks-az'),  n.  See 

PETROGRAPHY. 
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es'sex-ite  (Ss'eks-it),  n.  [From  Essex  County,  Massachu¬ 
setts.]  Petrog.  A  granular,  intrusive,  igneous  rock  com¬ 
posed  chiefly  of  hornblende,  augite,  and  labradorite,  with 
variable  amounts  of  accessory  iron  ore,  biotite,  orthoclase, 
nephelite,  or  sodalite. 

Essex  Junto-  U.  S.  Hist,  a  In  the  colonial  period,  a 
body  of  men  from  Essex  County,  Mass.,  who  opposed  the 
measures  of  one  of  the  royal  governors,  b  The  oppo¬ 
nents  of  Governor  Hancock,  the  popular  candidate  for 
reelection  as  governor,  and  supporters  of  Janies  Bowdoiu, 
who  was  thought  to  represent  the  more  conservative  ele¬ 
ments;— said  to  have  been  so  called  by  Hancock  in  1781. 
C  The  Federalist  leaders  in  Massachusetts  who  during  the 
administration  of  President  John  Adams  were  supporters 
of  Hamilton  rather  than  of  the  President.  Many  of  them 
were  originally  from  Essex  County.  The  name  became  a 
synonym  for  the  New  England  Federalists, 
es-soln'  (6-soin'),  n.  [OF.  essoine ,  essoigne ,  F.  exoine ,  LL. 
essonia ,  exonia ;  from  the  v.  See  essoin,  v.]  1.  Eng. 

Law.  An  excuse  for  not  appearing  in  court  at  the  ap¬ 
pointed  time;  the  allegation  of  an  excuse  to  the  court. 
The  law  formerly  defined  the  causes  that  would  be  accepted  as 
essoins,  and  assigned  a  definite  period  of  delay  for  each.  With 
the  making  of  rules  for  uctions  in  general,  enlargements  of  time 
or  extensions  have  become  largely  discretionary  with  the  judge; 
and  e.isom*  have  become  obsolete. 

2.  Excuse;  exemption;  parleying;  delay.  Obs. 

From  every  work  he  challenged  essoin.  Spenser. 
es-SOln',  v.  t. ;  rs-soined'  (-soind') ;  es-soin'ing.  [OF. 
essoignier ,  essonier ,  LL.  essoniare ,  exoniare  ;  ex -  -|-  sunnis , 
sunnia ,  sonia,  hindrance,  excuse,  of  Germanic  origin;  cf. 
OHG.  sunne ,  Goth,  surija  truth,  sunjon  to  excuse,  I cel. 
syn  refusal,  synja  to  deny,  refuse.]  Eng.  Law.  To  excuse, 
or  make  excuse  in  behalf  of,  for  nonappearance  in  court, 
es  soin'er  (-er),  v.  Eng.  Law.  One  who  essoins  another. 
es'50-nits  (Ss'o-nit),  n.  Properly  hessonite.  [Named  from 
Gr.  rjo-crtoi/  inferior,  because  not  so  hard  as  some  minerals 
it  resembles,  e.  g.,  hyacinth.]  Min.  A  variety  of  garnet ; 
cinnamon  stone.  See  garnet. 

-est  (-5st).  [AS.  - ost ,  -est ;  akin  to  G.  - est ,  Icel.  - astr ,  - sir , 
Goth.  - ists ,  -osts,  Skr.  - ishtha ,  formed  orig.  by  adding  a 
suffix  beginning  with  l  to  the  comparative  suffix  (see  -SR).] 
A  suffix  used  to  form  the  superlative  of  adjectives  and 
adverbs;  as,  smoothed,  sweets,  dearest  Final  e  of  the 
adjective  or  adverb  merges  with  e  of  the  -est ;  final  y  be¬ 
comes  i ;  thus  late,  latesf,  early,  earlier.  Polysyllabic 
adjectives,  and  most  adverbs,  form  superlatives  penphras- 
tically  with  most ;  as,  most  rapacious,  most  sweetly, 
es-tab'llsh  (gs-tSb'lYsh),  v.  t.  ;  es-tab'lished  (-llsht)  ;  es- 
tab'lish-ing.  [ME.  eslablissen,  OF.  esiablir,  F.  etablir ,  fr. 
L.  stabilire ,  fr.  stabilis  firm,  steady,  stable.  See  stable, 

а . ,  2d  -ish  ;  cf.  8TABLISH.  ]  1.  To  make  stable  or  firm  ;  to 

fix  immovably  or  firmly ;  to  set  (a  thing)  in  a  place  and 
make  it  stable  there  ;  to  settle  ;  confirm. 

So  were  the  churches  established  in  the  faith.  Acts  xvi.  5. 

The  best  established  tempera.  Burke. 

Confidence  which  must  precede  union  could  be  established 
only  by  consummate  prudence  and  6elf-control.  Bancroft. 

2  To  appoint  or  constitute  for  permanence,  as  officers, 
laws,  regulations,  etc.  ;  to  enact;  ordain. 

By  the  ednsent  of  all,  we  were  established 

Tne  people’s  magistrates.  Shak. 

Now,  O  king,  establish  the  decree.  Dan.  vi.  8. 

3.  To  originate  and  secure  the  permanent  existence  of ;  to 
found  ;  to  institute  ;  to  create  and  regulate  ;  —  said  of  a 
colony,  a  state,  or  other  institutions. 

He  hath  established  it  I  the  earth],  he  created  it  not  in  vain,  he 
formed  it  to  be  inhabited.  Is.  xlv.  18. 

4.  To  set  or  secure  on  a  firm  basis,  as  by  recognition  or 
favor  ;  as,  to  establish  a  reputation  for  accuracy  ;  esp.,  to 
prove  and  cause  to  be  accepted  as  true  ;  to  put  beyond 
doubt  or  dispute;  as,  to  establish  a  fact,  principle,  etc. 

At  the  mouth  of  two  witnesses,  or  at  the  mouth  of  three  wit¬ 
nesses,  shall  the  matter  be  established .  Deut.  xix.  15. 

б.  To  set  up  in  business;  to  place  advantageously  in  a 
fixed  condition  ;  —  used  reflexively  ;  as,  the  enemy  estab¬ 
lished  themselves  in  the  citadel. 

6.  To  make  a  national  or  state  institution  of  (a  church). 

7-  Card  Playing ,  esp.  Whist.  To  gain  complete  control 
of  (a  plain  suit).  See  established  suit. 

Syn.  —  See  fix. 

to  establish  a  bracket  or  fork.  Gunnery.  See  bracket,  n.,  6. 
es  tablished  (§6-t£b'lYsht  ),/?./>.  of  establish.  Specif.:  p.a. 
Biol.  Naturalized  ;  introduced  from  another  region  and  per¬ 
sisting  without  aid  or  cultivation; — said  of  an  animal, 
plant,  or  species.  See  escape,  n.,  4  c.  —  established  church, 
a  church  maintained  by  the  civil  authority ;  a  state  church. 
—  e.  suit,  Whist ,  a  plain  suit  in  which  a  player  (or  side) 
could,  except  for  trumping,  take  tricks  with  all  his  re¬ 
maining  cards. 

es-tab'Ufih-ZDent  (-lYsh-ment),  n.  [Cf.  OF.  eslablissement , 
F.  Uublissenumt.]  1.  Act  of  establishing,  or  state  or  fact 
of  being  established  ;  also,  means  of  establishing.  Esp.  : 
a  The  e8tablialiing  by  Law  of  a  church  or  religion,  etc. 

Bv  the  estdblisJunent  of  religion  is  meant  the  erection  and 
recognition  of  a  state  church,  or  the  concession  of  special  favors, 
titles,  and  advantages  to  one  church  which  are  denied  to  others. 
It  is  not  intended  to  prohibit  the  Federal  government  from 
recognizing  religion  or  religious  worship.  Quick  Sr  Garran. 
b  State  of  being  settled  or  determined  ;  stability  ;  cer¬ 
tainty.  c  Permanent  arrangement  or  constitution  ;  or¬ 
ganization.  d  Regular  means  of  support  or  subsistence  ; 
stated  allowance ;  income. 

2  That  which  is  established  ;  as  :  a  A  settled  arrangement 
or  order,  esp.  a  rule,  decree,  law,  or  code  of  laws  ;  specif., 
pi.,  the  English  ordinances  or  statutes  of  the  reign  of  Ed¬ 
ward  I.  ;  also,  the  Establishments  of  St.  Louis  (see  below). 


Essex  lion.  A  calf.  Local,  Eng. 
ess'ling  (gs'llng),  n.  A  young 
salmon.  Dial.  Eng. 
es-soign'.  Var.  of  essoin. 
essoin  day.  Eng.  Law.  The  day 
for  receiving  essoins,  the  first 
general  return  day  of  the  term, 
es  soine'.  Var.  of  essoin. 
es  soin  ee',  n.  [OF.  cssoignid,  p. 
p.  See  essoin,  v.]  One  essoined, 
es-soin'ment,  n.  See  -ment. 
essoin  roll.  T  he  lint  of  essoiners. 
es  so  nier'  (Ss'O-nya').  n.  [F.] 
Her.  A  bearing  resembling  the 
ode  but  half  its  width.  Cf. 
tressiirk 

essonyie.  +  essoin,  n.  St  v. 

es'so  rant  (Bs'o-rtfnt),  a.  [F.] 

Her.  Soaring,  or  standing  with 

the  wings  spread  ready  fot 

flight ;  —  said  of  a  bird. 

est.  +  EAST,  ESTE. 

est,  it.  A  nest.  Scot,  fir  Dial. Eng. 


est.  Abbr.  Established, 
estaat.  +  estate. 
eBtab.  Abbr.  Established, 
es-ta'ble  (Ite-t&b'T),  v.  t.  [OF. 
establir.  F.  dtablir.]  To  estab¬ 
lish.  Obs. 

es  tab'lish-a-ble,  a.  See -able. 
es-tab'lish-er,  n.  One  who  es¬ 
tablishes.  [See -ism.  I 

es-tab'lish-ment-ism  (-Tz’m),n.  | 
es-tab'lisht.  Established-  R ■  Sp. 
es  ta-dal'  (Ss'ta-fehal'  ;  146),  n. 
[Sp.]  See  measure. 

||  es-ia'fa  (Ss-ta'fii),  n.  [Sp.] 
Sp.  Law.  Swindling, 
estalte.  +  estate. 
estale.  v.  [Cf.  OF.  estaler  to  dis¬ 
play,  F.  Staler.  1  To  bespread; 
to  hang  (with  drapery).  Obs 


Oxf.  E.  D. 

es-tall',  v.  t.  [Orig.  uncert.] 
To  sign »  "pon  payment  in  in¬ 
stall  menrs.  Obs. 


b  A  form  of  government;  esp.,  an  established  ecclesiastical 
system  or  church  ;  —  often  used,  specif.  [ usually  c«/>.],with 
the,  of  the  episcopal  establishment  of  England  (cf.  An¬ 
glican),  or  the  Presbyterian  one  of  Scotland,  c  A  per¬ 
manent  civil,  military,  or  commercial  force  or  organization, 
d  The  place  where  one  is  permanently  fixed  for  residence 
or  business  ;  residence,  including  grounds,  furniture,  equi¬ 
page,  etc.,  with  which  one  is  fitted  out;  also,  any  office  or 
place  of  business,  with  its  fixtures  ;  as,  to  keep  up  a  large 
establishment ;  a  manufacturing  esiabl ishment, 

3.  That  which  aids  in  establishing.  Obs. 

4.  A  legal  enactment.  Obs. 

5.  Naut.  The  average  interval  between  the  moon’s  upper 
transit  and  high  water  following,  taken  at  the  time  of  full 
or  change ;  —  usually  called  vulgar,  or  common,  establishment. 
The  average  lunitidal  interval  tor  a  lunar  mouth  is  called 
the  corrected  establishment. 

Establishments  of  St.  Louis,  a  code  of  laws  compiled  by  a 
private  person  in  the  reign  of  Louis  IX.  (1215-70)  of  France, 
formerly  attributed  to  that  king. 

es  tablish  men  ta'ri  an  (gs-tSb'lYsli-mSn-ta'rY-rhi),  a. 
Pert,  to,  or  favoring,  religious  establishment.  —  n.  One  who 
holds  that  the  church  should  be  an  establishment  formed 
by  the  state.  —  es-';ab  lish  men  ta'ri-an  ism  (-Yz’m),  n. 

es  ta-cado'  (gs'td-kad' ;  -kad'),  n.  [F.  ;  cf.  It.  sleccata, 
Sp.  estacada.']  Mil.  A  dike  of  piles,  or  any  arrangement 
of  stakes  or  similar  objects  in  the  sea,  a  river,  etc.,  to 
check  the  approach  of  an  enemy  or  to  protect  bridges 
against  floating  bodies  sent  down  by  an  enemy, 
es  ta  lette'  (&s/td-f8t/),  n.  Also  es  ta  fet'.  [F.  estafette ; 
fr.  It.  staffetla ,  fr.  slajfa  stirrup,  fr.  OHG.  stapho  footstep, 
footprint,  G.  stapfe  ;  akin  to  E.  step .]  A  courier;  esp.,  a 
mounted  messenger.  —  es  ta  let'ted  (-Sd),  a.  Rare. 

es-tate'  (Ss-tat'),  n.  [OF.  es/at,  F.  etui ,  L.  status,  fr. 
stare  to  stand.  See  stand;  cf.  state.]  1.  State  or  con¬ 
dition  ;  of  things,  form  of  existence  or  state  of  being  ;  of 
persons,  circumstances  of  life  ;  mental,  physical,  or  mate¬ 
rial  condition  ;  state  of  health  ;  fortune  ;  situation;  habit. 
44  When  I  came  to  man’s  estate .”  Shak. 

Condescend  to  men  of  low  estate.  Rowans  xii.  16. 

2.  Social  standing  or  rank,  esp.  of  a  high  order;  quality. 

3.  A  person  of  high  rank.  Obs.  Mark  vi.  21. 

4.  Pomp;  display;  state.  Archaic. 

5  A  seat  of  dignity,  or  that  which  contains  it,  as  a  canopy, 
dais,  etc.  Obs. 

6.  A  social  or  political  class  or  rank  ;  a  group  of  people 
distinguished  from  others  in  the  same  community  or  na¬ 
tion  by  their  duties  or  privileges;  specif.,  one  of  the 
great  classes  or  orders  (called  estates  of  the  realm)  of  a 
state  who  are  vested  with  distinct  political  powers  and 
whose  concurrence  is  necessary  to  legislation.  Generally 
in  feudal  Europe  there  were  three  estates,  the  clergy, 
nobles,  and  commons  (often  called  simply  the  three  es¬ 
tates),  the  main  exceptions  being  Sweden  (where  the  four 
estates  were  the  nobles,  the  clergy,  the  burghers,  and  the 
peasants)  and  Aragon,  where  they  were  the  nobility,  the 
equestrian  order,  the  representatives  of  the  cities  and 
towns,  and  the  clergy.  In  England  the  three  estates  of 
the  realm  were  originally  the  clergy,  barons,  and  knights, 
later  (from  about  the  14th  century)  the  lords  spiritual, 
lords  temporal,  and  the  commons.  In  legal  practice  the 
lords  spiritual  and  lords  temporal  are  usually  collectively 
designated  under  the  one  name  lords ;  and  from  the  fact 
that  the  lords  spiritual  have  no  separate  assembly  or  neg¬ 
ative  in  their  political  capacity,  some  authorities  reduce 
the  estates  in  Great  Britain  to  two,  the  lords  and  commons. 
In  France  the  third  estate  (tiers  ^tat)  was  the  commons. 

7.  The  state ;  the  general  body  politic ;  the  common¬ 
wealth  ;  hence,  the  general  interest ;  state  affairs.  Obs. 

8  Law.  The  degree,  quality,  nature,  and  extent  of  one’s 
interest  in,  or  ownership  of,  land  or  other  tenements  ;  as, 
an  estate  for  life,  for  years,  at  will.  Originally  estate  was 
used  only  of  freehold  interests,  but  later  became  extended 
to  include  other  interests,  such  as  mortgage  rights,  lease¬ 
holds,  and  certain  rights  of  creditors,  now  classed  as  per¬ 
sonal  property.  The  classification  of  estates  is  based  upon 
quantity,  or  duration,  and  is  as  follows :  estates  of  freehold, 
including  the  fee  simple,  fee  tail,  and  life  estates;  and 
estates  not  of  freehold,  or  tenancies  (see  tenancy),  includ¬ 
ing  tenancies  for  years,  and  occasionally  but  not  usually 
tenancies  at  will,  from  year  to  year,  and  at  sufferance, 
these  last  not  being  ordinarily  classed  as  estates. 

9.  The  property  or  a  piece  or  aggregation  of  property  in 
lands  or  tenements  or  both  that  a  person  possesses,  often 
including,  inexactly,  property  in  personalty  ;  fortune  ;  pos¬ 
sessions  ;  also,  the  aggregate  of  property  of  all  kinds 
which  a  person  leaves  to  be  divided  at  his  death,  often, 
Colloq.,  considered  as  having  a  quasi  personality  (cf.  uni¬ 
versity);  as,  the  estate,  of  John  Smith  has  bought  this  land. 

See  what  a  vast  estate  he  left  his  son.  Dryden. 
estate  at  sufferance,  e.  at  will.  Law.  See  tenancy  at  suffer¬ 
ance,  tenancy  at  will.  — e.  in  expectancy.  Law,  an  estate, 
either  vested  or  contingent,  in  which  one  has  a  present 
right  or  interest,  but  of  which  the  possession  is  postponed 
or  limited  to  take  effect  at  some  future  time  or  upon  the 
happening  of  some  future  event.  —  e.  in  tail.  =  estate  tail. 

estate'  (Ss-tat'),  v.  t.  ;  es-tat'ed  (-tat'Sd)  ;  es-tat'ing 
(-tat'Yng).  Archaic.  1.  To  establish  in  an  estate  ;  to  en¬ 
dow  with  an  estate.  Tennyson. 

2.  To  settle  as  a  fortune.  Shak. 

estate  tail-  Law.  An  estate  of  inheritance  held  in  fee 
tail.  See  fee  tail. 

es  teem'  (Ss-tem'),  v.  t.  ;  es-teemed'  (-temd') ;  es-teem'ing. 
[F.  eslimer ,  L.  aestimare ,  aestumare ,  to  value,  estimate. 
Cf.  aim,  estimate.]  1.  To  set  a  value  on  ;  to  estimate  the 


worth  of  ;  to  appraise  ;  hence,  to  appreciate  the  worth  of ; 
to  hold  in  regard. 

Then  he  forsook  God,  which  made  him,  and  lightly  esteemed 
the  Rock  of  hib  salvation.  Deut.  xxxii.  15. 

Famous  men,  —  whose  scientific  attainments  were  esteemed 
hardly  less  thun  supernatural.  Haicthome. 

2  To  set  a  high  value  on  ;  to  prize  ;  to  regard  with  rever¬ 
ence,  respect,  or  friendship. 

Will  he  esteem  thy  riches  ?  Job  xxxvi.  19. 
You  talk  kindlier  :  we  esteem  you  for  it.  Tennyson. 
3.  To  form  a  numerical  or  quantitative  estimate  of ;  to 
calculate.  Obs. 

4  To  form  or  hold  an  opinion  or  judgment  of  ;  to  deem  ; 
think  ;  consider  ;  view. 

Syn.  —  Appreciate,  value,  prize,  honor,  revere,  venerate, 
reverence.  —  Esteem,  respect,  regard  apply  commonly  to 
persons  or  personal  qualities.  To  esteem  is  to  value  or 
prize,  esp.  for  real  or  intrinsic  worth  ;  it  commonly  implies 
some  warmth  of  feeling  or  attachment ;  as,  “I  am  covet¬ 
ous,  if  ever  man  was.  of  living  in  the  remembrance  of  ab¬ 
sentees  whom  I  highly  value  and  esteem ”  (Couper):  cf. 
“  Beauty  is  .  .  .the  object  of  liking,  great  qualities  of  ad¬ 
miration,  good  ones  of  esteem  ”  (Fielding).  Respect  implies 
honor  and  deference  ;  it  is  a  word  of  less  warmth  than  es¬ 
teem  ;  as, 44  Who  is  to  respect  what  is  gross  and  sensual  ?  ” 
(Thackeray)-,  “He  stood,  in  the  old-fashioned  observance 
of  respect ,  to  yield  precedence  ’’  (Stevenson).  Regard  (often 
somewhat  formal  or  conventional)  implies  perception  or 
recognition  of  what  is  estimable  or  admirable  ;  as,  I  re¬ 
gard  him  highly  ;  cf. 44  Give  him  my  regards See  rever¬ 
ence,  deference,  estimate  (v.  &  n.). 

es  teem'  (Ss-tem'),  v.  i.  To  form  an  estimate  ;  to  have  re¬ 
gard  to  value  ;  to  consider ;  think  ;  —  usually  with  of.  Obs. 

We  ourai-lvcs  esteem  not  of  that  obedience,  or  love,  or  gift, 
which  is  of  force.  Milton. 

es  teem',  n.  [Cf.  F.  estime.  See  esteem,  v.  /.]  1.  An 

estimate  ;  appraisal ;  valuation.  Obs. 

2.  Opinion  of  merit  or  value  ;  estimation. 

Most  dear  in  the  esteem 

And  poor  in  worth  !  Shak. 

3.  High  estimation  or  value ;  great  regard ;  favorable 
opinion,  founded  on  supposed  worth. 

Nor  should  thy  prowess  want  praise  nnd  esteem.  Shak. 
4-  Worth;  value;  standing;  rank.  Archaic. 

Five  hundred  prisoners  of  esteem.  Shak. 

es'ter  (Ss'ter),  n.  [A  word  invented  by  L.  Gmelin,  a  Ger¬ 
man  chemist.]  Chem.  A  compound  which  may  be  re¬ 
garded  as  formed  by  the  replacement  of  the  acid  hydrogen 
of  an  acid,  organic  or  inorganic,  by  a  hydrocarbon  radical ; 

—  called  also  compound  ether,  ethereal  salt.  When  the 
radical  is  not  specified  in  the  name,  ethyl  is  often  under¬ 
stood  ;  as,  acetic  ester,  or  ethyl  acetate.  Many  esters  are 
liquids,  often  of  agreeable  odor.  The  natural  fats  are 
glyceryl  esters  of  the  fatty  acids,  oleic,  stearic,  etc.  Esters 
are  analogous  in  structure  to  salts,  but,  unlike  salts,  are 
only  very  slightly  ionized  in  solution,  and  hence  react 
much  more  slowly.  When  hydrolyzed  they  yield  the  cor¬ 
responding  acid  and  an  alcohol. 

es  ter'l-ly  (5s-tSr'T-fi),  v.  t.  <Sc  i. ;  -fied  (-fid) ;  -fy'ing 
(-fi'Yng).  [ ester  -f-  -fy.~\  Chem.  To  convert,  or  be  con¬ 
verted,  into  an  ester.  —  es-terl-fl  ca'tion  (-ft-ka'slmn),  n. 
Es'ther  (es'ter),  n.  [ME.  Ester,  OF.  or  LL.  Ester ,  Hester ,  L. 
Esther ,  Heb.  Ester,  peril,  fr.  OPer.  and  meaning  star,  or  fr. 
Assyr.  Jshtar  Ishtar  ;  cf.  Gr.  ’Eo-fl^p.]  1.  Fem.  prop.  name. 
F.  Esther  (Ss'tSr');  It.  Ester  (Ss'ter),  Ester  re  (Ss-t6r'ra);  Sp. 
Ester  (Ss-tEr');  G.  Esther  (Ss'ter).  —  Dim.  Essie. 

2.  Bib.  a  A  Jewess,  heroine  of  the  Old  Testament  book  of 
this  name.  On  account  of  her  beauty,  King  Ahasuerus 
selected  her  from  among  man}'  to  be  queen  in  place  of 
Yashti,  whom  he  had  set  aside  for  her  disobedience  of  his 
command.  Later,  when  the  lives  of  her  people  were  in 
danger  on  account  of  the  plotting  of  the  wicked  Hainan, 
she  bravely  made  suit  to  the  king,  and  obtained  their  deliv¬ 
erance.  b  The  Book  of  Esther.  See  Old  Testament. 

Es  the'rl-a  (Ss-the'rT-a),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  the  name  Esther .] 
Zobl.  A  genus  of  small  phyllopod 
Crustacea  in  which  the  carapace 
is  developed  into  a  bivalve  shell 
not  unlike  that  of  some  inollusks, 
inclosing  the  whole  body.  It  is 
sometimes  made  the  type  of  a 
family, Es  the-rl'i-das  (Ss'the-ri'- 
T-de).  —  es-the'ri-aii  (Ss-the'rT- 
ftn),  a.  <&  n. 

Es  tho'ni  an  (gs-tho'nY-an),  a. 

Of  or  pertaining  to  Estlionia,  the  Estheria^fg^cah/,em<c«). 
Estlionians,  or  their  language. 

Es  tho'ni  an,  n.  A  member  of  a  Caucasian  people  dwell¬ 
ing  chiefly  in  the  Russian  province  of  Estlionia,  although 
colonies  are  to  be  found  in  the  Caucasus  and  elsewhere  ; 
also,  their  Finnic  language.  See  Finno-Ugric. 
es'ti-ma-ble  (Ss'tY-mrt-b’l),  a.  [F.  estimable,  or  L.  aesti- 
mabilis.  See  esteem.]  1.  Capable  of  being  estimated  or 
valued  ;  as,  estimable  damage. 

2.  Valuable  ;  worth  a  great  price.  Rare. 

A  pound  of  man's  ficsn,  taken  from  a  man, 

Is  not  so  estimable,  profitable  neither, 

As  flesh  of  muttons,  beefs,  or  gouts.  Shak. 

3.  Worthy  of  esteem  or  respect ;  deserving  good  opinion. 

A  lady  said  of  her  two  companions,  that  one  was  more  amiable, 

the  other  more  estimable.  Sir  W.  Temple. 

—  es'ti-ma  ble  ness,  ?>.  —  es'tl-ma  bly,  adv. 
es'tl-mate  (Ss'tY-mat),  v.  t.  ;  es'ti-mat'ed  (-mat'Sd) ;  es'ti- 

mat'ing  (-mat'Yng).  [L.  aestimatus,  p.  p.  of  aestimare.  See 
esteem,  v.  /.]  1.  To  form  an  opinion  of  ;  to  gauge  ;  judge. 

It  is  always  very  difficult  to  estimate  the  age  in  which  you  are 
living  J.  C.  Shairp. 


es'ta-mone  (?s'td-men),  es'ta- 
min  (-min),  n.  [OF.  estamine, 
F.  etamine.]  Etamine;  specif., 
a  woolen  cloth  like  tammy. 

||  es  ta  mi  net'  (?s/t4/mevna'), 
n.  [F.l  A  cafe,  or  room  in  a 
cafe,  where  smoking  is  allowed, 
es-tamp',  v.  t.  [F.  estamper."] 
To  stamp  :  impress.  Obs. 
e6  tam-pede'  (Cfl'tSm-ped'),  n. 
ff  v.  =. STAMI'EDE.  Rare. 
eg  tam  pe-de'ro  (gs-tam'pg-dtt'- 
ro;  146),  n.  [Amer.  Sp.]  A  pan¬ 
ic-stricken  animal.  Rare. 

||  es-tan'eia  (fs-tfin'sya  ;  138), 
n.  [Sp.  See  stanza. I  A  stock 
farm  ;  a  cattle  ranch.  Sp.  Amer. 
II  es-tan'cie'ro  (-sya'ro;  138),  n. 
[Sp.]  The  owner  or  mai^ger  of 
an  cstancia.  Sp.  Amer. 
es-tung',  n.  [OF.,  F.  dtang.] 
A  pooler  fishpond.  Obs. 
es-tan'tlon,  n.  [Sp.  estancia  ; 


cf.  estacidn  station.]  An  estan¬ 
cia.  Obs. 

Es'ta-ol  (gs'tit-Bl).  D.  Bib. 
est  ars  e'ti-am  ma  le-di  cen'di 
(mai/?-d1-sen'dT).  [L.]  There 
is  an  art  even  of  reviling, 
estate  duty.  See  death  duty. 
es-tate'ly.  es-tat'lich,  a.  Sr  adv. 
Stately.  Obs. 

es-tates'man.H.  [estate  +  man.] 
A  yeoman.  Local,  Eng. 
es-'tat'ute.  n.  [OF.  estatut.]  A 
statute-  Obs. 
este.  +  east. 

este.  n.  [AS.  csf.]  Favor  ; 
grace  ;  pleasure  ;  also,  pi.,  dain¬ 
ties.  Ohs.  —  este.  a.  Obs. 
es-teem'a-ble,  a.  Estimable  Obs. 
es  teem'er,  n.  One  who  esteems, 
es'te-lin.  Var.  of  esterlin. 
See  weight. 

es'tel-la'tion,  n.  [Cf.  OF.  es- 
teile  star,  F.  6toile,  L.  Stella.] 


Astrology.  Obs. 

Es'te-mo  (Cs'tf-mO).  D.  Bib. 
es'ter  +  Easter,  n. fir  o.,estre 
es  ter-if'er  ous  (Ss'tPr-Yf'gr-ns), 
a.  [ester  -f  -ferous.]  Chem.  Con¬ 
taining  or  yielding  esters, 
es'ter-lin,  es'ter-ling,  n.  [Cf. 
F.  esterlin.  See  STERLING  ;  Cf. 
EASTERLING.]  See  W EIGHTH 
esterne.  f  eastern. 

Esterne.  d*  Easter. 

||  es-te'ro  (2s-ta'rd).  n. ;  pi.  -ros 
(-rds).  [Sp.]  Low  swamp  land ; 
hence,  specif.,  a  tidal  «reek  or 
channel  used  as  a  drainage 
canal  in  thickly  populated  dis¬ 
tricts,  as  in  Manila. 

Esth  (?8th),  n.  An  Esthonian. 
Esth  Abbr.  Esther.  [cyi  B.  j 
es'tha-cyte.  Var.  of  ,estha-| 
Es'tha-mo  (fs'thd-mo).  D.  Bib. 
Es'tha-ol  (Ps'thd-fil).  Bib. 
E8'tha-ol-ites  ( -Yts), n.pl.  D.  Bib. 


es  the  ma-tol'o-gy.  Var.  of  a:s- 

TH  K.MATOI.OOY. 

e8-the'si-a.  ei-the'si-o-gen.  es- 
the  Bi-o-ma'rii  a,  etc.  vara,  of 
yESTIIKSIA,  A-'STH  F.SIOG  EN.  etc. 
es'thete,  es-thet'ic.  etc.  Yars. 
of  /EST  1 1  KT  E ,  .ESTHETIC,  C  t  C . 
es  the  tol'o-gy  (PfPThf-t6l'G-jY), 
n.  [Gr.  a[<T0T)r6<;  perceptible 
by  the  senses  4-  -logy.]  The  sci¬ 
ence  of  the  artistic  and  play  ac¬ 
tivities  of  human  beings. 

66'  thl-om  'e-ne  ( Cs'th  1-dm'f-ne ), 
e8'thl-om'e-nu8  (-nus),  w.  [NL. 
esthiomenvs,  Or.  eertfto/ue*/"?. 
p.  pr.  middle  of  e<rO  eiv  to  eat.] 
Med.  a  =  lupus.  Obs.  b  Tu¬ 
bercular  lupus  of  the  vulva, 
es-tif'er-oug  (Ss-tlf'Pr-us),  a. 
[L.  aestifer ;  aestus  fire  -4-  ferrt 
to  bear.]  Producing  heat.  Rare. 
es'tl-ma-bl.  Estimable.  Ref.Sp . 


food,  foot ;  out,  oil ;  chair  ;  go  ;  sing,  iqk  ;  then,  thin ;  nature,  verdure  (250) ;  K  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144) ;  boN  ;  yet ;  zh  _  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Guide. 
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2.  To  fix  the  worth,  value,  size,  extent,  etc.,  of,  esp. 
roughly  or  in  a  general  way ;  to  appraise ;  as,  to  estimate 
the  value  of  land  ;  to  estimate  the  worth  of  a  person. 

It  is  by  the  weight  of  silver,  and  not  the  name  of  the  piece,  that 
men  estimate  commodities  and  exchange  them.  Locke. 

3.  To  calculate  approximately  some  particulars  of,  as  the 
price  to  be  charged  for  work,  space  to  be  filled,  etc. ;  as, 
to  estimate  a  job  of  printing  ;  to  estimate  a  manuscript. 

4.  To  hold  in  esteem  ;  to  regard.  Obs. 

Syn.  —  Regard,  rate,  appraise,  prize.  —  Estimate,  value, 
appreciate.  To  estimate  is  to  place  an  (indeterminate) 
value  on ;  to  value  is  to  prize  or  estimate  highly  ;  to  ap¬ 
preciate  is  to  exercise  a  nice  or  delicate  perception  of 
worth  or  value  ;  as,  “  I  most  willingly  admit,  and  estimate 
at  a  high  value,  the  services  [of]  the  Edinburgh  Review  ” 
( Coleridge)  :  “His  new  imaginative  culture  had  taught  him 
to  value  tne  ‘surprises’  of  nature  itself  ”  (  W.  Pater) ; 
“  Appreciate  is  a  good  and  useful  [word] ;  it  signifies  more 
than  estimate  or  value ;  it  implies  to  ‘  value  justly  ’  ” 
( Landor );  “He  must  have  an  eye  for  the  ‘humanities’ 
which  underlie  the  estranging  barriers  of  social  demarca¬ 
tion,  and  in  relation  to  which  the  influence  of  those  bar¬ 
riers  can  alone  be  rightly  appreciated  ”  ( T.  H.  Green).  See 
esteem,  estimate  (n.). 

es'ti  mate  (Ss'tT-mat),  r.  i.  To  make  an  estimate. 

esti  mate  (-mat),  n.  1.  A  valuing  or  rating,  esp.  from 
incomplete  data  ;  rough  or  approximate  calculation ;  as,  an 
estimate  of  the  cost  of  a  building. 

2.  A  statement  of  the  amount  for  which  certain  work  will 
be  done  by  one  who  wishes  to  do  it. 

3.  A  judgment  or  opinion,  usually  implying  careful  con¬ 
sideration  or  research  ;  as,  an  estimate  of  character  ;  a 
judicial  estimate  of  historical  events. 

4.  Estimation  ;  esteem  ;  repute.  Rare. 

Syn.  —  Estimate,  estimation.  An  estimate  is  an  approxi¬ 
mate  judgment  of  value,  magnitude,  amount,  etc. ;  estima¬ 
tion  is  a  feeling  of  respect  or  esteem,  based  on  a  recogni¬ 
tion  of  value  or  worth  ;  as,  “  The  fact  must  be  duly  marked 
and  provided  for,  with  due  estimate  of  his  own  susceptibil¬ 
ity  thereto  ”  (  W.  Pater) ;  “  He  [Goldsmith]  gradually  rose 
in  the  estimation  of  the  booksellers  for  whom  he  drudged  ” 
( Macaulay ).  See  estimate  (v.),  esteem. 

68  tl  ma'tlon  (Ss'tT-ma'slmn),  n.  [L.  aestimatio ,  fr.  aesti- 
mare :  cf.  F.  estimation.  See  esteem,  v.  L]  1.  Act  of  esti¬ 
mating  ;  act  of  judging  as  to  value,  extent,  quality,  etc. 

2.  Result  of  estimating ;  an  opinion  or  judgment  of  the 
worth,  extent,  or  quantity  of  anything,  esp.  if  formed  with¬ 
out  using  precise  data  ;  valuation ;  as,  estimations  of  dis¬ 
tance,  magnitude,  amount,  or  moral  qualities. 

It  he  be  poorer  than  thy  estimation ,  then  he  shall  present  him¬ 
self  before  the  priest,  and  the  priest  shall  value  him.  Lev.  xxvii.  8. 
3-  Favorable  opinion  ;  esteem  ;  regard  ;  honor. 

I  shall  have  estimation  among  the  multitude.  Wisdom  viii.  10. 
4.  Manner  of  estimating ;  point  of  view  ;  as,  in  the  esti¬ 
mation  of  the  law. 

6-  Supposition  ;  conjecture.  Obs. 

I  speak  not  this  in  estimation.  Shak. 

Syn.  —  Calculation,  computation,  appraisement;  esteem, 
honor,  regard.  See  estimate,  n. 

es'ti  ma-tlvo  (Ss'tT-ma-tTv),  o.  [Cf.  F.  estimatif.]  1.  In¬ 
clined,  or  able,  to  estimate ;  serving  for,  or  capable  of  being 
used  in,  estimating. 

An  estimative  or  judicial  faculty.  Sir  M.  Hale. 
2.  Determined  by  estimating.  Ohs. 

6-stip'u-late  (e-stlp'u-lat),  a.  [e-  stipulate."]  Bot. 
Without  stipules,  as  a  leaf. 

es'ti  vage  (Ss'tY-vaj),  n.  [F.]  Compression  of  cargo  into 
its  allotted  space. 

es'tOC  (Ss't5k ;  Ss-t5k'),  ??.  [F.  See  tuck  sword.]  A  kind 

of  sword,  different  in  different  periods.  Cf.  tuck  a  sword. 

es  to  cade'  (Bs'to-kad'),  n.  [F.  See  stoccado.]  1.  In 
fencing,  a  thrust  with  the  sword.  Obs. 

2.  A  thrusting  sword,  esp.  as  distinguished  from  the  heavy 
sword  used  to  break  through  armor. 

es-toile'  ( Ss-toil' ;  Ss-twal'),  n.  [OF.,  star,  F.  etoile.]  Her. 
A  star  conventionally  represented.  According  to  some  it 
should  have  six  points  (as  is  usual  in  British  heraldry),  and 
Planch^  says  in  addition  that  these  points  should  not  be 
wavy,  as  most  authorities  assert,  unless  the  estoile  is  ex¬ 
pressly  said  to  be  rayonnant.  Woodward  asserts  that  the 
number  of  rays  when  over  five  (Clark,  quoting  Guillim, 
says  six)  should  be  specified.  When  the  number  of  rays 
exceeds  six  the  rays  are  wavy,  or  more  usually  straight 
and  wavy  alternately.  The  estoile  is  often  confused  with 
the  mullet  or  rowel  of  a  spur.  See  mullet. 

•itoile  of  four  point*.  =  cross  estoile. 

©S-top'  (6s-t5p'),  v.  t. ;  es-toppbd'  (-tSpt') ;  es-top'ping. 
[OF.  estoper  to  stop,  plug,  F.  etouper ,  LL.  stuppare  to  close 
with  tow,  obstruct,  fr.  L.  stuppa  tow,  oakum,  cf .  G.  invirm). 
Cf.  stop.]  1.  To  plug  or  fill  up;  bar;  stop.  Archaic. 

2.  Law.  To  impede  or  bar  by  estoppel. 

68  top'pel  (Ss-top'cl),  ft.  [Cf.  OF.  estoupail  bung.  See 
estop  ;  cf.  stopple.]  Law.  A  preclusion  or  bar  to  one’s 
alleging  or  denying  a  fact  because  of  his  own  previous  ac¬ 
tion,  allegation,  or  denial  by  which  the  contrary  has  been 
admitted,  implied,  or  determined.  Estoppels  are  divided 
into  th ree  classes :  Estoppel  by  record,  sometimes  called  estop¬ 
pel  by  judgment,  which  precludes  the  denial  of  the  truth  of 
anything  appearing  in  the  record  of  a  final  judgment,  so 
that  if  the  judgment  is  in  rem  it  is  conclusive  against  the 
whole  world,  and  if  in  personam ,  upon  the  parties  and  their 
rivies  only.  Estoppel  by  deed,  which  precludes  a  party  who 
as  entered  into  an  agreement  by  deed, or  instrument  under 


seal,  from  denying,  to  the  prejudice  of  the  other  party, 
anything  stated  therein.  Estoppel  in  pais,  or  estoppel  by 
conduct,  which,  when  a  party  whose  conduct  or  language 
has  caused  another  reasonably  to  believe  in  the  existence 
of  a  certain  state  of  things  and  (having  a  legal  right  so  to 
do)  to  act  upon  the  belief,  precludes  him  from  averring  or 
setting  up  to  the  prejudice  of  the  latter  that  a  different 
state  of  tilings  existed  at  the  time  in  question.  An  intent 
to  defraud  or  deceive  is  not  essential  to  cause  the  estoppel. 
Estoppels  by  record  and  by  deed  are  often  called  common- 
law,  legal,  or  technical,  estoppels,  as  distinguished  from  the 
estoppel  in  pais,  which  is  often  called  equitable  estoppel, 
because  it  arose  in  courts  of  equity,  though  it  is  now  ap¬ 
plied  by  all  courts. 

Es-tot'i-land  (§s-t<5t'T-15nd),  n.  An  imaginary  region  in 
America,  near  the  Arctic  Circle,  referred  to  by  Milton  as 
“  cold  Estotiland,”  fabled  to  have  been  discovered  in  the 
15th  century. 

es-to'vers  (Ss-to'verz),  n.  pi.  [OF.  estoveir ,  estovoir,  neces¬ 
sary,  necessity,  need,  prop,  an  infin.  meaning  to  suit,  be 
fit,  be  necessary.  Cf.  stover.]  Law.  Necessary  supplies; 
esp.  :  a  Wood  which  a  tenant  is  allowed  to  take  from  the 
landlord’s  premises  for  the  necessary  fuel,  implements, 
repairs,  etc.,  of  himself  and  his  (resident)  servants.  Cf. 
bote,  2  b.  b  Alimony  allowed  to  a  woman  who  has  ob¬ 
tained  a  divorce  a  mensa  et  tlioro  (from  bed  ami  board), 
es'tra-gol  (Ss'trti-gol ;  -g51),  ft.  Org.  Chem.  A  liquid  com¬ 
pound,  C10H12O,  the  chief  constituent  of  tarragon,  or  estra- 
gon,  oil.  It  is  the  methyl  ether  of  chavicol. 
es  trange'  (Ss-tranj'),  v.  t.  ,  es-tranged'  (-tranjd') ;  es- 
trang'ing  (-tran'jTng).  [OF.  estrangier  to  remove,  F. 
etranger ,  L.  extrancarc  to  treat  as  a  stranger,  fr.  extraneus 
strange.  See  strange.]  1.  To  cause  to  be  strange  ;  to 
take  away  ;  to  keep  at  a  distance  ;  to  withdraw  ;  withhold. 

We  must  estrange  our  belief  from  everything  which  is  not 
clearly  and  distinctly  evidenced.  Glanvill. 

2.  To  divert  from  its  original  use  or  purpose,  or  from  its 
former  possessor  ;  to  alienate. 

They  .  .  .  have  estranged  this  place,  and  have  burned  incense 
in  it  unto  other  gods.  Jer.  xix.  4. 

3.  To  alienate  the  affections  or  confidence  of  ;  to  turn  from 
attachment  to  enmity  or  indifference. 

I  do  not  know,  to  this  hour,  what  it  is  that  has  estranged  him 
from  me.  Pope. 

es  tran'ge-lo,  or  es  tran'ghe  lo,  al'phn  bet  (8s-tr5ij'ge- 
lo).  [Syriac,  fr.  Gr.  aTpoyyv\o;  rounded.]  An  archaic 
cursive  form  of  the  Syriac,  with  bold,  rounded  characters, 
prevailing  in  the  4th  and  5th  centuries  a.  d.  Cf.  serta. 
es  trange'ment  (8s-traiij'ment),  n.  [Cf.  OF.  estrange¬ 
ment.]  Act  of  estranging,  or  state  of  being  estranged  ; 
alienation,  esp.  in  friendship  or  affection. 

An  estrangement  from  God.  J.  C.  Shairp. 
es-tray'  (8s-tra'),  v.  i. ;  es-trayed'  (-trad') ;  es-tray'ing. 
To  wander  ;  to  stray. 

es-tray', ‘ft.  [See  stray.]  1.  Law.  Any  valuable  animal, 
not  wild,  found  wandering  from  its  owner;  a  stray.  The 
English  law  generally  defines  an  estray  as  a  wandering 
(domestic)  animal  whose  owner  is  unknown,  and  the  test 
of  ownership  is  the  only  one  that  can  reasonably  be  applied 
under  certain  conditions,  as  where  the  cattle  of  different 
owners  are  grazed  in  common,  as  on  the  English  manors 
and  in  many  parts  of  the  United  States,  the  ownership  be¬ 
ing  generally  determined  by  brands  or  other  markings. 
In  other  sect’’  11s,  generally  those  more  closely  settled, 
wandering  cattle  with  110  one  then  following  or  claiming 
them  are  held  estrays  even  if  their  ownership  is  known.  At 
•onimon  law,  estrays  not  duly  claimed  escheat  to  the  state. 
2.  Anything  that  lias  wandered  or  gone  out  of  its  usual  or 
normal  place  or  habitat. 

The  involuntary  estrays  from  tropical  seas.  Science. 
es  treat'  (Sa-tret'),  n  [OF.  estraite ,  fr.  p.  p.  of  estraire  to 
extract,  F.  extra  ire,  fr.  L.  extrahere.  See  extract.]  Law. 
a  A  true  copy,  duplicate,  or  extract  of  an  original  writing 
or  record,  esp.  of  amercements  or  penalties  set  down  in 
the  rollsof  court  to  be  levied  by  the  bailiff,  or  other  officer. 
Cowell,  b  The  fines  or  payments  so  levied.  Obs. 
estreat  of  a  recognizance,  the  extracting  or  taking  out  a 
forfeited  recognizance  from  among  the  other  records  of 
the  court,  for  the  purpose  of  a  prosecution, 
es  treat',  v.  t.  /-treat'ed  ;  -treat'ing.  1.  Law.  To  extract 
from  the  records  of  a  court  so  as  to  enforce  or  prosecute. 
2.  To  exact  or  take  by  way  of  a  levy,  fine,  etc. 
es-trepe'  (es-trep'),  v.  t.  [OF.  estreper.]  Law.  To  spoil 
or  commit  waste  upon.  See  estrepement. 
es  trepe'ment  (-ment),  n.  [OF.]  Law.  Waste  of  lands, 
esp.  that  committed  by  a  tenant  for  life,  in  lands,  woods, 
or  houses,  to  the  damage  of  the  reversioner, 
es'tu-a-rlne  (Ss'tu-a-rin ;  -rln),  a.  Of,  pertaining  to,  or 
formed  in,  an  estuary. 

es'tu-a-ry  (Ss'tu-a-rT),  n.  ;  pi.  -ries  (-rTz).  [L.  aestuarium , 

fr.  aestus  the  swell  of  the  sea,  tide  ;  orig.,  boiling  ;  cf.  Gr. 
al9o?  fire,  aiffeii’  to  kindle,  and  E.  ether.]  1.  A  place 
where  water  boils  up  ;  a  spring  that  wells  forth.  Obs. 

2  A  passage,  as  the  mouth  of  a  river  or  lake,  where  the 
tide  meets  the  river  current ;  more  commonly,  a  narrow 
arm  of  the  sea  at  the  lower  end  of  a  river ;  a  frith. 

Exit  to  the  sea  was  often  by  lone  and  wide  estuaries.  Dana. 
e-su'ri-ence  (e-su'rT-£ns) )  n.  [See  esurient.]  State  of 
e-SU'ri-en-cy  (-cn-sT)  1  being  esurient ;  hunger ;  greed, 
e-su'ri-ent  (-£nt),  a.  [L.  esuriens ,  p.  pr.  of  esurire,  fr. 
edere  to  eat.]  Inclined  to  eat ;  hungry  ;  voracious  ;  greedy. 
—  ft.  An  esurient  person.  —  e-su'ri  ent-ly,  adv. 


E'SUS  (e'sus),  He'SUS  (lie'sOs),  n.  A  divinity  of  the  ancient 
Celts  mentioned  by  Lucan  along  with  Teutatesaud  Taranis 
in  the  “  Pharsalia,”  and  known  from  an  altar  found  at 
Notre  Dame.  The  three  divinities  have  been  identified  by 
many  authorities  with  the  Mars,  Mercurv,  and  Jupiter 
mentioned  by  Csesar  as  the  chief  gods  of  the  Gauls,  but  it 
is  possible  that  they  were  local  deities.  Esus  is  repre¬ 
sented  as  a  woodcutter.  His  name  signifies  “  Master. 

-et  (-gt ;  -It ;  151).  [OF.  -et,  -ete,  F.  -et,  -ette.  Cf.  -let.]  A 
noun  suffix,  occurring  in  diminutives  from  the  French  ;  as, 
crotche/,  filled,  isle/,  bille/.  In  English  the  diminutive 
force  is  often  lost,  esp.  when  the  undiminished  form  of 
the  word  is  not  represented  in  English  ;  as^hatche/,  pulh  /, 
pocke/ :  cf.  hache ,  poule.  poche.  -et  sometimes  represents 
a  respelling  of  -ette  fr.  F.  -ette ;  as  in  sexte/,  octet. 

Sometimes  used  to  form  decimal  multiples,  as  sixths/ 

=  .000001. 

e'ta  (e'ta  ;  a'ta),  n.  [Gr.  ^ra.]  The  seventh  letter  (H,  >j) 
of  the  Greek  alphabet,  equivalent  to  English  “  long  ”  e  (e). 
e'ta-cism  (a'ta-sTz’m),  ft.  [Gr.  rjra  the  letter  7?,  e.  Cf. 
itacism.]  Pronunciation  of  Greek  rj  (eta)  like  Italian  close 
e,  that  is,  about  like  a  in  English  ale,  characteristic  of  the 
“  Erasmian  ”  as  distinguished  from  the  “  Reuchliuian  ” 
pronunciation.  See  itacism.  — e'ta  cist  (-slst),  n. 
e-tae'ri-o  (e-te'rT-o),  n.  ;  pi.  -rios  (-rl-oz).  [Gr.  cr<up  a  a 
club,  an  association.]  Bot.  An  apocarpous  fruit  consisting 
of  a  mass  of  achenes,  drupelets,  or  follicles,  as  that  of  the 
buttercup,  the  strawberry,  or  the  magnolia,  respectively, 
et'a-mine  (St'd-men),  n.  [F.  itamine.]  A  light  textile 
fabric,  like  a  fine  bunting. 

II  6  tape'  (a'tap'),  n.  [F.  Cf.  staple  a  mart.]  1.  A  pub¬ 
lic  storehouse. 

2.  Supplies  issued  to  troops  on  the  march;  hence,  Mil., 
the  place  where  troops  on  the  march  halt  over  night ;  also, 
by  extension,  the  distance  marched  during  a  day. 

3.  In  Russia,  a  prison  or  stockade  for  the  confinement  of 
prisoners  in  transit. 

I!  Etat'  Ma  Jor'  (a'ta'  ma'zhcir').  [F.,  fr.  etat  state  + 
L.  major  greater.]  Mil.  The  staff  of  an  army,  including  all 
officers  above  the  rank  of  colonel,  also  all  adjutants,  in¬ 
spectors,  quartermasters,  commissaries,  engineers,  ord¬ 
nance  officers,  paymasters,  physicians,  signal  officers, 
judge  advocates  ;  also,  the  noncommissioned  assistants  of 
the  above  officers. 

et  cet'er  a,  or  et  caBt  'er-a  (St  sgt'er -a).  [L.  et  and  -f 
cetera  other  things.]  And  others  (of  the  like  kind) ;  and 
the  rest ;  and  so  on  ;  and  so  forth  ;  —  used  to  point  out  that 
other  things  which  could  be  mentioned  are  to  be  under¬ 
stood.  Sometimes  written  as  one  word;  usually  abbrevi¬ 
ated  into  etc.  or  &c.  (<5r»c.). 

et-cet'er  as.  et  caet'er-as  (  ds),  w.  pi.  Things  referred  to 

by  the  term  et  cetera. 

etch  (Sch),  t>.  t.  ;  etched  (8cht)  ;  etch'ing.  [D.  etsen,  G. 
dtzen  to  feed,  corrode,  etch,  MHG.  etzen,  causative  of 
ezzen  to  eat,  G.  essen.  See  eat.]  1.  To  produce,  as  figures 
or  designs,  on  metal,  glass,  or  the  like,  by  means  of  lines 
or  strokes  eaten  in  or  corroded  by  means  of  some  chemi¬ 
cal  agent,  as  nitric  acid.  In  the  art  of  etching  the  plate 
is  first  covered  with  varnish,  or  some  other  ground  ca¬ 
pable  of  resisting  the  acid,  and  this  is  then  scored  or 
scratched  w’ith  a  needle,  or  similar  instrument,  so  as  to 
form  the  drawing ;  the  plate  is  then  covered  with  acid, 
w  hich  corrodes  the  metal  in  the  lines  thus  laid  bare.  Im¬ 
pressions  are  then  taken  in  ink  from  this  plate. 

2.  To  subject  to  etching,  as  a  plate  of  metal. 

I  was  etching  a  plate  at  the  beginning  of  1S75.  Hamerton. 

3.  Lit  hog.  To  treat  (the  stone)  with  dilute  nitric  or  other 
acid  in  order  to  fix  the  design  and  render  the  exposed  parts 
of  the  stone  more  repellent  to  grease. 

4-  To  sketch  ;  to  delineate.  Rare. 

There  are  many  emnty  terms  to  be  found  in  some  learned  writ¬ 
ers,  to  which  they  haa  recourse  to  etch  out  their  system.  Locke. 
etch,  v.  i.  To  practice  etching;  to  make  etchings, 
etch.  ft.  An  act  of  etching. 

etch'ing,  p.  pr.  A  vb.  n.  of  etch.  Specif.  :  vb.  n.  a  The 
art  of  producing  pictures  or  designs  by  means  of  etched 
plates,  b  A  design  produced  by  etching  ;  an  etched  plate. 
See  etch,  v.  t.  c  An  impression  on  paper,  parchment,  or 
other  material,  taken  in  ink  from  an  etched  plate, 
etching  ball,  a  ball  of  etching  ground.— e.  figures,  Min.,  mark¬ 
ings,  usually  minute  pits,  produced  by  a  solvent  on  a  crys¬ 
tal  face  ;  the  form  varies  with  species  and  solvent  but  con¬ 
forms  to  the  symmetry  of  the  crystal,  hence  revealing  its 
(molecular)  structure.— e.  ground  or  varnish,  a  substance 
spread  over  the  surface  of  a  plate  for  etching,  often  of  as¬ 
phalt,  wax,  and  Burgundy  pitch,  melted  together  and  made 
into  balls.  —  e.  needle  or  point,  a  sharp-pointed  steel  instru¬ 
ment  with  which  lines  are  drawn  in  the  ground  or  varnish 
in  etching.  —  e.  silk.  Needlework,  a  twisted  silk  used  in  out¬ 
line  embroidery,  feather  stitching,  etc.  —  e.  stitch.  =  out¬ 
line  stitch. 

E-te'O-cles  (e-te'o-klez),  ft.  [L.,  fr.  Gr.  ’EtcokAt??.]  Gr. 
Myth.  A  king  of  Thebes,  a  son  of  CEdipus  and  Jocasta. 
His  refusal  to  surrender  the  throne  to  his  brother  Polynice6,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  agreement  that  each  should  reign  in  alternate 
years,  led  to  the  expedition  of  the  Seven  against  Thebes  <  which 
see),  in  which  the  brothers  killed  each  other.  Cf.  Antigone. 
e-ter'nal  (e-tGr'nal),  a.  [F.  eternel ,  L.  aeternalis,  fr. 
aeternus.  See  eterne.]  1.  Of  infinite  duration  ;  ever¬ 
lasting  ;  —  in  different  contexts :  without  beginning  or 
end  ;  without  beginning  ;  without  end.  Often,  in  Scrip¬ 
tural  connections  or  allusions,  eternal  implies  a  state  or 


•s'ti-m^tor  (5s'tT-ma/t?r),  n. 
[L.  aestimator.)  One  who  esti-  1 
mates. 

es'ti-val.  Var.  of  .estival. 
es'tl-vate.  es'ti-va'tion.  Vars. 
of  .estivate,  ^estivation. 
•st'ler.  +  ashlar, 
h  »st  mo'dus  in  re'bus.  [I..] 
There  is  a  limit  or  due  measure 
in  (all)  things. 

Horace  ( Satires ,  I.  i.  I0f5). 

||  es'to  mi'hi.  [L.,  lit.,  he  thou 
to  me.]  Keel.  Quinquagesimn  | 
Sunday  ;  —  from  the  opening 
words,*in  the  Latin,  of  the  introit 
for  the  day,  which  begins  with 
the  third  verse  of  Ps.  ixxi.  (Ps. 
lxx.  3  in  the  Douay  Version), 
es-top',  n.  [See  estop,  >■.] 
Stoppage.  Rare. 

Iles'to  per-ps'tu-a(p5r-pr-t/fi-dy 
[L.]  May  she  (it)  be  perpetual, 
estop 'page  (Js-tSp'aj).  n.  An 
estopping  ;  state  of  being  es¬ 
topped. 

estoure,  n.  [OF.  estovr.)  Stour  : 
stir  ;  tumult ;  war.  Ohs. 

||  eat  qu*'dam  fie 're  vo-lup'- 


tas.  [L.]  There  is  a  certain 
pleasure  in  weeping. 

Ovid  (  Tristia,  IV.  iii.  37). 
es-trade'  (Cs-trad'  ;  -trad'),  n. 
[F.,  fr.  Sp.  estrar/o,  fr  L.  stra¬ 
tum  bed  covering.]  A  platform; 
dais.  Rare. 

es-trad'l-ot,  n.  Stradiot.  Ohs. 
es'tra-gon  oil.  [F.  estragon 
tarragon.]  See  oil,  Tahir  /. 
es-trait',  v.  t.  [OF.  estreit  nar¬ 
row]  To  confine;  restrict.  Ohs. 
II  ev  tra  ma'Qon'  (5s'tr!i/m4/- 
sfis'),  n.  [F.]  A  straight,  heavy, 
cutting  sword  ;  also,  a  cutting 
blow  with  a  sword 
es  trange',  a.  [OF.  estrange, 
adj.]  Strange  :  reserved.  Ohs. 
—  ’i.  A  stranger.  Ohs. 
es-trang'ed-ness  (Ss-tran'jfd- 
nS*  ),  n.  Estrangement, 
es  trange'ful,  o.  See-Fur.  Ohs. 
es-tran'ger.  n.  [OF.  estrangier.] 
A  stranger  ;  a  foreigner.  Ohs. 
es  trang'er  (6s-tran'j?r),  n. 
<  >ne  who  estranges.  [Oft.s.l 

es-tran'gle,  r.  t.  To  strangle. | 
es  tra-pade'  (Sa'trd-pad'),  n. 


[F.]  1.  Man.  The  attempt  of  a 
horse  to  get  rid  of  his  rider  by 
rearing,  plunging,  etc. 

2.  =  STRAPPADO. 

es-traunge'.  f  estrange. 
Es-trav'a  gan'tine,  n.  =  ex¬ 
travagant,  Canon  Lair.  Ohs. 
es'tre.  n.  [OF.  estre ,  prop,  infin. 
to  be.]  Ohs.  1.  State;  condition. 
2.  A  place  ;  region  ;  estate  ;  />!., 
divisions  in  a  house,  garden,  etc. 
es-trete',n.  [OF.  estraite.]  Ex¬ 
traction  ;  origin.  Ohs. 
es'trich  (?s'trlch),  es'tridge 
(-trTj ),  n.  [SeeosTRiCH.]  1.  Os¬ 
trich.  Ohs. 

2  Com.  Ostrich  down, 
es'triche,  n.  [AS.  tastrice.] 
Eastland.  Ohs. 

||  es'tro  (?s'tr<5),  n.  [It.  Cf.  fES- 
tr us.]  Enthusiasm  ;  ardor, 
es'tu-ance.  es'tu-ant.etc.  Vars. 
of  .estua nce,.estit a nt, etc. Ohs. 
es  tu-a'ri-al  (gs'ffi-a'rY-^l).  es/- 
tu-a'ri-an  (-<*n),  es'tn-a-ry  (£»'- 
tfl-fl-rt),  a.  Estuarine, 
es'tn-ate,  es'tu-a'tion.etc.  Vars. 
of  ^kstuate,  actuation,  etc. 


.  .  Pr.»  - 
eturhant.]  A  student.  Ohs. 
es-tnd'y,  »•.  trji.  Study.  Ohs. 
eB-tu'fa  (gs-too'fa),  n.*  [Sp.,  a 
stove,  a  warm  room.]  An  assem¬ 
bly  room  in  a  Pueblo  Indian 
dwelling. 

es  tu-fa'do  (^s'tdb-fa'dC),  n. 
[Sp.  estofado.']  A  stew  with 
onions,  peppers,  garlic,  vinegar, 
thyme,  raisins,  olives,  and  toma¬ 
toes,  served  on  toast, 
es'u-rine  (?E'fl-rYn  ;  fs'- ;  -rln), 
a.  [See  esurient.]  Causing 
hunger;  eating;  corroding.  Obs. 
—  n.  An  esurine  agent.  Ohs. 
eay.  easy. 
esynge.  +  easing. 
et.  at,  eat,  it. 


et  (gt) 
;  et(ff). 


t),  conj.  [L.]  And. 


Et.  Ahbr.  Cllem.  [without  pe¬ 
riod,  Et].  Ethyl  (CoH5). 

E.  T.,  or  e.  t.  Abbr.  Easter  Term; 
English  Translation  ;  electric 
telegraph. 

E'ta.  Var.  of  A  eta.  [bok,a.| 
||  e-taac'  (a-tats').  Theblau-| 


||  4  ta  gfcre'  ( a'td'zhar'),  n.  [F.] 
An  open  shelved  cabinet  for 
bric-a-brac. 

II  et  a'li-bi  (St  ai'Y-bl).  [L.] 
And  elsewhere  ;  —  abbr.  et  al- 
H  et  a'li-i  (a'lY-T),  masc.,  nr  a'- 
li-ae  (-5),./ew.  [L.]  And  others  ; 
—  nbhr.  et  al. 

||  6  ta  Ion'  boi  teux'  (E'td'loN' 
bwa'tft').  [F.]  Coinage.  = 
limping  standard. 

E'tam  (e'tftm).  Rib. 
Et/a-mln'(5t'd-mYn'),n.  [Ar .al 
tanninu  the  dragon.]  See  star. 
E-ta'na  <  a-ta'nii),  n.  Rahi/lnn. 
Myth.  A  hero  who  attempted  to 
mount  to  heaven  on  an  eagle. 
He  appears  as  a  member  of  the 
under  world  pantheon. 

Etanlm.  Var.  of  Ethanim.  See 

Jewish  calendar. 

etayne.  +  kten. 

etc.  Abbr.  Et  cetera. 

etch.  Obs.  or  dial.  Eng.  var.  of 

EDDISH. 

etch.  Dial.  Eng.  var  of  edge. 
etch,  v.  t.  [ME.  echen.  See 
eke.]  To  eke.  Obs. 


etch'er,  n.  One  who  etches, 
etchewe.  ^  eschew. 

||  et  cum  spl'rl-tu  tn'o  (epYr'T- 
tfi).  [L.]  Lit.,  and  with  thy 
spirit;  —  a  liturgical  phrase  U6ed 
as  a  response  by  the  people  to  the 
Dominus  vobiscum,  the  Lord  be 
with  you,  which  is  said  by  the 
priest. 

ete.  -f*  eat. 

et'en,  n.  [AS.  eten ,  eoten,  akin 
to  Icel.  jbtvnn.]  A  giant.  Ohs. 
E-te'o-clus  (S-te'6-klhs),  n.  [Gr. 
’  Etcok  A09 J  See  Seven 

against  Thebes. 

Et  e-o-cre'tan  (£t  f-6-kre'Mn), 
a.  [From  Gr. ’EreoKpTjre?.]  Of 
or  pertaining  to  the  true,  or  ab¬ 
original,  Cretans.  Et  e-o-cre'te* 
(-tez). 

et'e-os'tic  (-5s'tYk),  n.  [Gr. 
ctoc,  eTeoc,  year  +  <rri\o;  row.) 
A  chronogram.  Obs. 
etere.  +  eater. 
e-ter'mi-na-ble,  a.  Te-  -f  termi¬ 
nable .1  Interminable.  Obs. 
a-tern.  Var.  of  eterne. 


ale,  senate,  care,  iim,  account,  arm,  ask,  so  Id  ;  eve,  « vent,  end,  recent,  maker ;  Ice,  111 ;  old,  Sbey,  orb,  Odd,  sOft,  connect ;  use,  unite,  urn,  up,  circus,  menii  ; 

Q  Foreign  Word.  ^Obsolete  V  arlaut  of.  +  combined  with.  *  equals. 
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quality  other  than  mere  duration  ;  as.  the  eternal  life  is  a 
life  of  celestial  bliss. 

That  they  may  also  obtain  the  salvation  which  is  in  Christ 
Jesus,  with  eternal  glory.  2  Tim.  ii.  10. 

2.  Continued  without  intermission  ;  perpetual ;  ceaseless. 

And  fires  eternal  in  thy  temple  shine.  Dryden. 

3.  Valid  or  existing  at  all  times  ;  immutable. 

What  are  the  eternal  objects  of  poetry  among  all  nations,  and 
at  all  times 't  J/.  Arnold. 

4.  Having  no  element  of  time  ;  timeless.  Cf.  eternity,  4. 

5.  Abhorrent.  44  Some  eternal  villain.”  Shak. 

Syn.  —  Ceaseless,  unceasing,  incessant,  perpetual,  never- 
ending,  uninterrupted,  unintermitted,  interminable, 
boundless;  immortal,  imperishable,  enduring.  —  Eter¬ 
nal,  everlasting,  endless.  Eternal,  as  used  of  duration, 
strictly  implies  absence  of  either  beginning  or  end  ;  it 
commonly  conveys  the  implication  of  inherent  quality 
rather  than  that  of  mere  continuance ;  everlasting, 
though  often  interchangeable  with  eternal ,  more  fre¬ 
quently  applies  to  future  duration  alone,  and  is  less  often 
thought  of  as  implying  essential  quality  ;  as, 44  The  eter¬ 
nal  God  is  thy  refuge,  and  underneath  are  the  everlasting 
arms”  (Deut.  xxxiii.  27);  eternal  life,  everlasting  life; 

44  since  Heaven’s  eternal  year  is  thine  ”  ( Dryden ) ;  44  This  is 
the  everlasting  Yea,  wherein  all  contradiction  is  solved” 
{Carlyle).  Endless  applies  to  length  as  well  as  duration, 
and  conveys  least  implication  of  inherent  quality  ;  as,  an 
endless  chain,  endless  succession  ;  44  the  power  oi  an  end-  : 
less  life  ”  {Heb.  vii.  16).  All  three  words  are  used  as  strong 
intensives,  in  the  sense  of  44  perpetual,  interminable,”  fre¬ 
quently  with  the  implication  of  tediousness  or  yionotony  ; 
as,  44  Eternal  smiles  his  emptiness  betray”  {Pope);  44  Let 
me  hear  their  everlasting  grunts  and  whines  no  more  ” 

( Shelley ) ;  “  an  infinite  and  endless  liar  ”  {Shak.).  See  con¬ 
tinual,  lasting. 

Eternal  City,  the,  Rome ;  —  a  common  and  ancient  designa¬ 
tion.  —  e.  generation,  Theol.,  the  doctrine  that  the  Son  is 
continuously  begotten  of  God  the  Father  in  the  same  man¬ 
ner  that  light  begets  luster.  Origen  opposed  this  view  to 
the  Gnostic  doctrine  of  emanation. 


6-ter'nal  (e-tfir'nal),  n.  1.  [cup.]  One  of  the  appellations 
of  God. 


Law  whereby  the  Eternal  himself  doth  work.  Hooker. 
2.  a  Eternity.  Obs.  b  pi.  Eternal  things, 
e-ter'nal-ly,  ad v.  Throughout  eternity  ;  everlastingly  ; 

forever  ;  perpetually  ;  immutably. 

That  which  is  morally  good  or  evil  at  any  time  or  in  any  case, 
must  be  also  eternally  and  unchangeably  so.  South 

e-terne'  (e-tfirn'),  a.  [OF.  eteme ,  L.  aeternus ,  for  aevitemus , 
fr.  aevum  age.  See  age  ;  cf.  eternal.]  Eternal.  Poetic. 
e-ter'nl-ty  (e-tfir'nT-tT),  n.  ;  pi.  -ties  (-tlz).  [F.  eternite , 
L.  aetemitas,  fr.  aeternus.  See  eterne.]  1.  Character  or 
quality  of  being  eternal ;  infinite  duration  ;  duration  with¬ 
out  beginning  ;  duration  without  end. 

The  high  and  lofty  One,  that  inhabiteth  eternity.  Is.  lvii.  15. 
2.  Condition  which  begins  at  death  ;  immortality. 

Thou  know’st  ’t  is  common  ;  all  that  lives  must  die, 
Passing  through  nature  to  eternity.  Shak 

3-  Seeming  endlessness ;  an  indefinite  or  immeasurable 
expanse  of  time  ;  an  age  ;  sometimes,  an  age  in  the  indef¬ 
inite  future;  as,  he  faced  an  eternity  of  regret. 

4  Philos.  That  which  transcends  time  ;  that  which  in¬ 
volves  or  includes  timeless  reality  ;  also,  absolute  time¬ 


lessness  itself. 

6-ter'nize  (S-ttir'niz  ;  formerly  often ,  and  still  occas .,  e'ter- 
niz),  v.  t.  ;  e-ter'nized  (-nizd) ;  e-ter'niz-ing  (-nlz-Tng). 
[Cf.  F.  etemiser.]  1.  To  make  eternal,  or  endless  ;  also, 
to  prolong  indefinitely. 

This  other  [gilt]  served  but  to  eternize  woe.  Milton. 
2  To  make  forever  famous  ;  to  immortalize  ;  as,  to  eter¬ 
nize  one’s  self,  a  name,  exploits. 

My  verse  your  virtues  rare  shall  eternize.  Spenser. 
Chte'&ian  (e-te'zh&n),  a.  [L.  etesiae ,  pi.,  periodic  winds, 
Gr.  «TT)<nai,  fr.  eros  year.]  [ Often  cap.]  Periodical ;  an¬ 
nual  ;  —  applied  to  winds  in  the  Mediterranean  region, 
esp.  those  which  bio?/  from  the  north  in  the  iEgean  Sea 
and  the  Levant  during  the  summer. 

-eth  [-6th;  -Ith;  151).  [AS.  -etS,  -a8 ;  -£.]  The  Middle 
English  ending  of  the  present  indicative  third  person  sin¬ 
gular.  Obs..  except  in  archaic  or  poetical  language. 

-eth.  A  suffix  of  ordinal  numbers.  See  2d  -th. 
eth'al  (Sth'al ;  e'thfil),  n.  [F.  ethal ;  ether  ether  al co- 

(h)ol  alcohol.]  Chem.  Cetyl  alcohol, 
eth'ane  (Sth'an),  n.  [From  ether.]  Chem.  A  gaseous 
hydrocarbon,  C2Hfl,  forming  a  constituent  of  natural  and 
ordinary  illuminating  gas  and  burning  with  a  pale  flame. 
It  is  the  second  member  of  the  methane  series,  and  its 
most  important  derivatives  are  common  alcohol,  aldehyde, 
ether,  and  acetic  acid. 

eth'ene  (Stli'en  ;  277),  n.  Chem.  Ethylene.  —  e  then'ic 
($-thSn'Tk),  a. 

eth'e-nyl  (8th'e-nTl),  n.  [ethene  -f-  -yl.]  Chem.  A  triva- 
lent  hydrocarbon  radical,  CH  ;C.  The  isomeric  univalent 
radical  of  the  ethylene  series,  CH2:CH,  is  called  vinyl. 
e'ther  ( e'ther) ,  n.  Also  tether.  [L.  aether,  Gr.  alOyp,  akin 
to  aiOeiv  to  light  up,  kindle,  burn,  blaze,  Skr.  idh,  AS. 
dd  funeral  pile,  OHG.  eit.]  1.  That  one  of  the  elements 
which,  according  to  Aristotle,  forms  the  material  of  the 
heavenly  spheres  and  bodies  from  the  moon  to  the  fixed 
stars  (cf.  element,  1) ;  hence,  the  upper  regions  of  space  or 
the  rarefied  element  supposed  to  fill  these  regions ;  the 
empyrean  ;  the  clear  sky  ;  —  in  this  sense  often  spelt  aether 
to  emphasize  the  classical  allusion. 

2.  Physics.  A  hypothetical  medium  supposed  to  fill  all 
known  space,  even  those  portions  occupied  by  fluids  and 
solids.  The  functions  assigned  to  the  ether,  such  as  the 
transmission  of  transverse  waves  with  the  velocity  of  light 
and  the  production,when  under  certain  strains  or  subjected 
to  certain  motions,  of  all  the  phenomena  due  to  electric 


e-ter'nal-ism  (P-tQr'ndl-Yz’m), 
n.  See-i^M. 

e-ter'nal  1st.  n.  A  believer  in  the 
eternity  of  the  physical  world, 
e'ter-nal'l-ty  (e'tFr-n&l'Y-tY),  n 
State  or  quality  of  being  eternal, 
e-ter'nal-ize.  »’.  t.  See  -ize. 
e-ter'nal-ness,  n.  See -ness. 
e-ter'ni-fy,  v  t.  To  make  eter¬ 
nal.  Oh*. 

e-ter'ni*h.  t>.  f.  [Cf.  F.  4terni- 
«<?/*.]  To  eternify.  Ohs. 
e-ter  ni  za'tlon  “(P-t  ft  r'n  Y-z  a'- 
shun),  n.  Act  of  eternizing, 
e-tern'nes*,  ».  Eternity.  Obs. 
etfluwen.  Obs.  pret.  pi.  of  at- 
fi.ee. 

etforen.  +  atfore. 
eth.  Obs.  or  Scot.  var.  of  eath. 
Fth'a-i  (Pth'lM).  D.  Bib. 
e-thal'de  hyde  (P-thll'dP-hTd), 


n.  [ether  +  aldehyde .]  Acetic 

Aldehyde.  See  aldehyde. 
E'tham  (e'th*m).  Bib. 

E'than  (e'thdn),  n.  fL.  Ethan, 
fr.  Heb.  Eythan.)  Lit.,  firm¬ 
ness  ;  strength  ;  —  masc.  prop, 
name.  Bib. 

eth'an  al(eth'dn-ttl),».  [ethane 
-f  a/dehvde.]  Chem.  Acetalde¬ 
hyde  (see  aldehyde). Off.  Nom. 
eth  an-am'ide  (-&m'Td  ;  -Id),  n. 
[ethane  -I-  amide.]  Chem.  Acet¬ 
amide.  Of.  Nom. 

Eth'a  nim,  n.  [Heb.  ethanim.] 
Old  Hebrew  name  for  Tishri. 
See  Jewish  calendar. 
eth'a-nol  (Pth'd-nol  ;  -n51).  n. 
[ethane  +  lst-o/.]  Chem.  Ethyl 
alcohol.  Off.  Nom. 
eth'a-no-yl  (-nf.-ll),  n.  [ethane 
+  -yl.]  Chem.  Acetyl.  Off.  Nom. 


and  magnetic  fields  of  force,  indicate  properties  unlike 
those  of  any  known  form  of  matter.  The  difficulty  of  form¬ 
ing  any  accurate  conception  of  the  nature  and  structure 
of  the  ether  is  very  great,  and  the  prevailing  views  con¬ 
cerning  it  are,  as  yet,  speculative. 

3.  Chem.  a  A  light,  volatile,  mobile,  inflammable  liquid, 
(C2H5)20  (or  ethyl  oxide),  of  a  characteristic  aromatic 
odor,  obtained  by  the  distillation  of  alcohol  with  sulphuric 
acid,  and  hence  called  also  sulphuric  ether.  It  is  a  power¬ 
ful  solvent  of  fats,  resins,  pyroxylin,  etc.,  but  finds  its 
chief  use  as  an  amustlietic.  It  boils  at  34.G°  C.  (04.3°  F.). 
b  Any  similar  oxide  of  hydrocarbon  radicals ;  as,  amyl 
ether.  An  oxide  of  two  different  radicals,  as  methyl  ethyl 
ether,  CH3OC2H3,  is  known  as  a  compter ,  or  mixed,  ether. 
C  An  ester,  esp.  an  ethyl  ester  ;  as,  valeric  ether  ;  —  called 
specif,  compound  ether ,  as  distinguished  from  simple 
ethers ,  or  ethers  proper.  See  ester. 
e-the're  al  (e-the're-ftl),  a.  [L.  aethereus ,  -ius,  Gr.  alde- 
p ios.  See  ether.]  1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  ether,  or 
the  regions  beyond  the  earth  or  its  atmosphere  ;  celestial; 
as,  ethereal  space  ;  ethereal  regions. 

2  Pertaining  to  the  earth’s  atmosphere.  44  Ethereal 
light.”  Dryden. 

3.  Formed  of  ether  ;  hence,  exceedingly  light  or  airy ; 
tenuous  ;  spiritlike  ;  characterized  by  extreme  delicacy,  as 
form,  manner,  thought,  etc. 

Vast  chain  of  being,  which  from  God  began, 

Natures  ethereal ,  human,  angel,  man.  Pope. 

4.  Chem.  Pertaining  to,  containing,  or  resembling,  ether; 
as,  an  ethereal  solution. 

5.  Physics.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  ether  (see  ether,  n .,  2). 
ethereal  medium,  Physics.  =  ether,  n.,  2.  —  e.  oil.  a  Chem. 
=  essential  oil.  b  A  heavy,  yellow,  oily  liquid  consisting 
essentially  of  etherin.  etherol,  and  ethyl  sulphate.  It  is 
the  oily  residuum  left  after  etherification.  Called  also 
heavy  oil  of  n  ine  (distinguished  from  oil  of  wine,  or  cenan- 
thic  ester),  c  Pharm.  A  mixture  of  the  preceding  oil  with 
an  equal  volume  of  ether.  —  e.  salt,  Chem.,  an  ester.  —  e. 
tincture.  Pharm.,  a  solution  of  medicinal  substance  in  ether. 

e-the  re-all-ty  (-51'T-tT),  n.  Ethereal  state  or  quality. 

Something  of  that  ethereality  of  thought  and  manner  w’hich 
belonged  to  Wordsworth's  earlier  lyrics.  J.  C.  Shairp. 

e  the're  al  Ize  (e-the're-ftl-iz),  v.  t.;  e-the're-al-ized  (-izd); 
e-the're- al-iz'ing  (-iz'Tng).  To  convert  into,  or  saturate 
with,  ether  ;  also,  to  render  ethereal  or  spiritlike;  spirit¬ 
ualize.  —  e  the  re  al  !  za'tlon  (-T-za'shun  ;  -i-za'slfan),  n. 

Etherealized,  moreover,  by  spiritual  communications  witn  the 
other  world.  Hawthorne. 

6-the're-OUS  (e-the're-us),  a.  [See  ethereal.]  Formed 
of  ether  ;  ethereal. 

Tli is  ethereous  mold  whereon  we  stand.  Milton. 
ether  extract.  Anal.  Chem.  The  total  material,  largely 
fat,  extracted  by  ether  in  the  analysis  of  foods,  feeding 
stuffs,  etc.  In  statements  of  analyses  ether  extract  is  often 
used  interchangeably  with  fat. 

6  ther'ic  (e-thgr'Tk  ;  e'ther-),  e-ther'i-cal  (e-tli8r'T-k#l),  a. 

Physics.  Ethereal. —  etherlc  telegraphy,  wireless  telegraphy, 
e  ther  l-f l  ca'tlon  (e-thSr'T-li-ka'slmn  ;  e'ther-),  n.  Chem. 
Act  or  process  of  making  ether,  specif.,  of  transforming 
a  large  quantity  of  alcohol  into  ether  by  the  agency  of  a 
small  amount  of  sulphuric,  or  ethyl  sulphuric,  acid, 
e-ther'l  fy  (e-thgr'Y-fi ;  e'thgr-),  t>.  t.  ;  -i-fied  (-fid) ;  -i-fy'- 
-ing  (-fi'Tng).  [ether  -f-  -fy.]  Chem.  To  convert  (an  al¬ 
cohol)  into  an  ether,  esp.  (ordinary  alcohol)  into  ordinary 
ether. 

e'ther-ln  (e'ther-Tn),  n.  Org.  Chem.  a  Ethylene,  re¬ 
garded  as  a  basic  radical  and  assumed  to  be  a  constituent 
of  alcohol,  ether,  and  various  other  compounds.  This 
theory,  called  the  etherin  theory,  was  advanced  by  Dumas 
and  Boullay  in  1828.  Obs.  eic.  Hist,  b  A  w  hite  crystal¬ 
line  substance  found  in  heavy  oil  of  wine  (the  residue  left 
from  making  ether)  and  regarded  as  a  polymer  of  ethylene. 
6  the'ri  on  (e-the'rT-5n),  7i.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  aiOeptov,  neut. 

of  aldepLoq  ethereal.  See  ether.]  Chem.  An  extremely 
light  gas  supposed  to  be  contained  in  the  air.  The  evi¬ 
dence  of  its  existence  is  very  unsatisfactory, 
e'ther-lsm  (e'ther-Tz’m),  n.  Med.  The  condition  caused 
by  the  ad  ministration  or  excessive  use  of  ether. 
e/ther-i-za'iion  (-T-za'shftn  :  -I-za'shiln),  n.  Med.  Admin¬ 
istration  of  ether  to  produce  anaesthesia ;  also,  the  condi¬ 
tion  so  produced. 

e'ther  ize  (e'ther-iz),  v.  t.  ;  e'ther-ized  (-izd)  ;  e'ther-iz'- 
ing  (-Iz'Tng).  [Cf.  F.  etheriser.]  1.  To  convert  into  ether. 
2.  To  render  insensible  with  ether,  as  by  inhalation. 
e'ther-O-late  (e'ther-$-lat),  n.  [From  ether.]  A  prepara¬ 
tion  containing  ether  ;  an  ethereal  solution, 
ether  value.  Anal.  Chem.  The  difference  between  the 
saponification  value  and  the  acid  value.  It  is  taken  as  a 
measure  of  the  true  fats  (esters  of  the  fatty  acids)  present, 
eth'ic  (Sth'Tk)  )  a.  [L.  ethicus ,  Gr.  t^ikos,  fr.  i)6os  cus- 
eth'i  cal  (  l-kai)  i  tom,  usage,  character,  dw-elling ;  akin 
to  €0<k  custom,  Goth,  sidus,  G.  sitte,  Skr.  svadha,  prob. 
orig.,  one’s  own  doing ;  tva  self  -f-  dha  to  set :  cf.  F. 
ethique.  See  so,  do.]  1.  Of  or  relating  to  moral  action, 
motive,  or  character;  as,  ethical  emotion  ;  also,  treating  of 
moral  feelings,  duties,  or  conduct ;  containing  precepts  of 
morality  ;  moral  ;  as,  ethic  discourses  ;  an  ethical  system. 

The  ethical  meaning  of  the  miracles.  Trench. 
2-  Relating  to  ethos,  or  character. 

Syn.  —  See  moral. 

ethical  dative,  Gram.,  a  colloquial  use  of  the  dative  of  a 
pronoun  for  the  person  regarded  as  having  an  interest  in 
the  matter  in  question  ;  as,  Quid  mi  hi  Celsus  agit?  How 
does  my  Celsus  do  ?  44  He  plucked  me  ope  his  doublet  and 
offered  them  his  throat  to  cut.”  Shak. 

eth'ic,  7i.  1.  The  science  of  ethics  ;  also,  an  ethical  sys¬ 

tem;  — the  earlier  term  for  ethics,  and  still  sometimes  used. 


2.  Character,  or  the  ideals  of  character,  manifested  by  a 
race  or  people.  Cf .  ethos. 

eth'l-clze  (Sth'T-siz),  v.  t.  JL-  i. ;  -cizbd  (-sizd}  ;  -ciz  iwo 
(-sIz'Tng).  1.  To  make  ethical ;  to  consider  as  an  ethical 
being  or  in  ethical  relations. 

The  idealizing  process  which  .  .  .  ethicizes  nature. 

J.  Mat  tineuiu 

2.  To  discuss,  or  be  concerned  with,  ethics.  Rare. 

eth'l-co-  (8th'T-ko-).  [See  ethic.]  A  combining  form  in¬ 
dicating  a  relation  to  ethics ;  as:  eth'i-co-re-li'gious,  per¬ 
taining  to  ethics  and  religion;  eth'i-co-aes-thet'ic,  pertaining 
to  ethics  and  aesthetics. 

eth'lcs  (Sth'Tks),  n.  {see  -ics).  [Cf.  F.  ethique.  See  ethic  ; 
-IC8. ]  1.  A  treatise  on  morals  ;  specif.,  the  ethical  works 

of  Aristotle,  known  to  us  in  three  treatises:  the  Nlcoma- 
chean  Ethlca,  probably  published  by  Aristotle’s  son  Nicho- 
machus ;  the  Eudemian  Ethic*,  supposed  to  have  been  pre¬ 
pared  by  Aristotle’s  pupil  Eudemus;  and  the  Magna  Moralla, 
probably  an  abstract  from  the  preceding. 

2.  The  science  of  moral  duty;  more  broadly,  the  science 
of  the  ideal  human  character.  The  chief  problems  with 
which  ethics  deals  concern  the  nature  of  the  summum  bo- 
num,  or  highest  good,  the  origin  and  validity  of  the  sense 
of  duty,  and  the  character  and  authority  of  moral  obliga¬ 
tion.  The  principal  ethical  theories  are:  First,  such  as 
consider  happiness  to  be  the  greatest  good  ;— these  may 
be  egoistic ,  as  is  usually  the  case  with  hedonistic  and  n/dx- 
monistic  theories,  or  altruistic ,  as  utilitarianism.  Second, 
theories  of  perfectionism,  or  self-realization.  Third,  theo¬ 
ries  resting  upon  the  relation  of  man  to  the  universe  or  to 
divine  law,  as  Stoicism,  evolutionism,  Christian  ethics.  In¬ 
tuit  ionism  and  empiricism  in  ethics  are  doctrines  opposed 
with  respect  to  the  character  of  the  sense  of  duty.  Abso¬ 
lute  ethics  affirms  an  unchanging  moral  code;  relative  ethics 
regards  moral  rules  as  varying  with  human  development. 

3.  Moral  principles,  quality,  or  practice  ;  a  system  of  moral 
principles;  as.  social  ethics ,  medical  ethics ;  the  morals  of 
individual  action  or  practice ;  as.  the  ethics  of  a  conscien¬ 
tious  man  ;  his  ethics  are  better  than  his  practices. 

eth'lde  (Sth'id  ;  -Td;  184),  n.  Also  -id.  Chem.  Any  com¬ 
pound  of  ethyl  of  a  binary  type  ;  as,  potassium  ethide. 

eth'l-dene  (-I^dSn),  n.  [From  ether.]  Ethylidene. 

eth'lne  (-In  ;  -en  ;  184),  v.  Also  -In.  Chem.  Acetylene, 
eth  1-on'lc  (Sth'Y-Bn'Tk;  e'tlil-),  a.  [ethyl thionic.]  Chem. 
Pert,  to  or  designating  an  unstable  acid,  C2H6S207,  known 
only  in  solution,  obtainable  by  saturating  absolute  alcohol 
or  ether  with  sulphur  trioxide  and  diluting  with  water. 

E'thi-op  (e'thT-5p),  7i.  [L.  Aethiops ,  Gr.  Ai6io\l i ;  cf.  atOciv 
to  burn  and  ui|/  face.]  A  native  or  inhabitant  of  Ethiopia  ; 
in  a  general  sense,  a  negro  or  black  man.  See  Ethiopian, 
w.  d*  a.  —  E'thi  op,  a. 

E  thl-O'pi  an  (-o'pT-fin),  a.  1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  Ethio¬ 
pia,  a  region  anciently  called  x Ethiopia  supra  JEgyptum 
(Ethiopia  above  Egypt)  and  generally  identified  with  the 
ancient  Cush,  or  the  valley  of  the  Nile  above  the  First  Cat¬ 
aract,  although  also  taken  as  including  territories  reach¬ 
ing  to  the  Red  Sea  and  the  Blue  Nile.  In  modern  usage, 
Ethiopia  is:  a  Officially,  the  Abyssinian  Empire,  b  Abys¬ 
sinia  together  with  adjacent  southern  territories,  esp.  the 
domain  of  the  Gallas.  c  The  territories  above  the  First 
Cataract,  an  indefinite  and  extensive  area. 

2.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Ethiopians  (see  Ethiopian,  n.%  1); 
also,  designating  a  branch  of  the  Hamitic  languages  (see 
Hamitic  languages  c,  and  cf.  Ethiopic,  n.  &  a.). 

3.  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  designating,  a  negro  or  blacka¬ 
moor ;  as,  Ethiopian  serenaders. 

4  Designating,  or  pertaining  to,  one  of  the  five  divisions 
of  mankind  distinguished  by  Blumenlach  in  1775  and 
named  the  Ethiopian  race.  As  now  used,  the  term  comprises 
the  Negro,  Bantu,  and  Negrito  peoples  of  Africa  together 
with  their  descendants,  the  darker  races  of  Oceania,  and 
(usually)  the  Australian  and  (extinct)  Tasmanian  blacks. 
The  typical  Ethiopian  is  of  dark  or  nearly  black  complex¬ 
ion,  has  frizzly  black  hair,  a  broad  flat  nose,  scanty  beard, 
thicl*  and  everted  lips,  large  teeth,  and  is  prognathous  ana 
dolich acephalous.  There  are;  however,  wide  variations, 
including  at  least  two  very  distinct  types,  the  Negro  and  the 
Negrito  (see  these  terms).  Cf.  Australian,  Bantu,  Negroid. 
Ethiopian  eggplant,  a  species  of  Solanum  {S.  integrifolium) 
sometimes  cultivated  for  its  ornamental  scarlet  or  yellow 
fruit.  —  E.  lily,  the  calla,  2.  —  E.  pepper.  =  African  cu- 
bebs.  —  E.  region.  Zodgeoa.,  a  region  including  Africa  south 
of  the  Sahara  with  southern  Arabia  and,  as  used  by  some, 
Madagascar  and  the  adjacent  islands.  Among  the  pecul¬ 
iarities  of  its  mammalian  fauna  are  the  numerous  forms  of 
lemurs  and  antelopes,  and  the  absence  of  bears  and  deer. 
Madagascar  is  often  regarded  as  forming  an  independent 
region.  See  Malagasy  region. 

E  thl-o'pi-an,  ».  1.  A  native  of  Ethiopia  (see  Ethiopian,  a., 
1);  hence  :  a  An  ancient  Ethiopian,  probably  of  mixed  Ham¬ 
itic  and  Negro  race,  b  An  Abyssinian,  of  Semitic  and  Hamit- 
icstockwith  Negro  admixture  (see  Abyssinian,  t?.,  1).  cA 
member  of  one  of  the  Hamitic  tribes  of  northeastern  Africa, 
such  as  the  Bejas,  Gallas,  Somalis,  etc.  (cf.  Hamite).  d  A 
member  of  any  of  various  Hamitic,  Semitic,  Negro,  and 
mixed  tribes  and  peoples  inhabiting  Ethiopia. 

2.  A  negro;  a  blackamoor. 

3.  Ethnol.  A  member  of  the  Ethiopian  race. 

E  thi-o'pl-an-ism  (e'thT-o'pI-an-Tz’m),  n.  Advocacy  of 
Ethiopian  control,  esp.  in  Africa. 

E'thi-op'ic  (-5p'Tk),  a.  [L.  Aethiopicus,  Gr.  AifltoTriKo?.] 
1.  =  Ethiopian,  a.,  1  &  4. 

2  Designating,  or  relating  to,  Ethiopic  (see  Ethiopic,  n.). 
Cf.  Ethiopian,  a .,  2. 

Ethiopic  alphabet,  a  South  Semitic  alphabet  of  doubtful  ori¬ 
gin,  the  ancient  liturgical  script  of  the  Abyssinian  Chris¬ 
tians.—  E.  Church.  =  Abyssinian  Church.  — e.  liturgie*. 
See  liturgy,  1,  II.  —  E.  ver*ion  (of  the  Bible).  See  version. 


Eth'ba'al  (Sth'ba'al  ;  eth'ba'- 

rtl).  Bib. 

ethe.  i*  eath.  [jure.  06*. I 
ethe,  r.  t.  [Cf.  oath.]  To  ad-| 
E'the-el  (e'th^-Cl).  D.  Bib. 
E'the-i  (-1).  D.  Bib. 
eth'el.  +  atiiel. 
eth'el.  n.  Bot.  =  atle. 
eth'el.  n.  [AS.  e&cl.l  Ancestral 
land  ;  patrimony.  Obs. 

Eth'el  (8th'«l),  n.  [AS.  AS&elu  ; 
cf.  se&ele  noble.  Cf.  Adelina.] 
Lit.,  noble  ;  —  fern.  prop.  name. 
Eth'e-lind  (gth'S-Und),  Eth  e- 
lin'da  (-lin'drt),  n.  [Cf.  Ethel, 
and  OHG.  Aaallinda.]  Fern, 
prop.  name. 

eth'el-ing.  Var.  of  atheling. 
ethen.  +  eat,  heathen,  he- 

THEN. 


E'the-oi'to-ma  (eth  P-5  »'t  5- 
md),  n.,  E  the-o-*to'mi  d*  (-5- 
stS'mY-de),  E  the-o*  to  mi'na 
(-5s/t5-ml'ne), n.jd.  [NL  ;  tir 
rjBeiv  to  sift  +  aropa  mouth.] 
See  darter,  fi6h. 
e'  the-o* ' to-moid  (-5 s' t f i-moid ) , 
a.  [Etheostoma  +  -oid.]  Pert, 
to  or  designating  the  darters 
(fishes).  See  darter.  —  n.  A 
anrter. 

e'ther  {dial,  e'ther  ;  a'-).  Obs. 
or  Scot,  and  dial.  Eng.  var.  of 
EITHER.  [EDDER.I 

eth'er  ('th'Pr).  Dial.  var.  of | 
E'ther  (e'thPr).  Bib. 
e-the're-al-ism  (P-t  h  e'r  P-d  1- 
Tz’m),  n.  Ethereality.  [al.I 
e-the're  al  ly.  adr.  of  ethere-| 
e-the're-al-ne*».  n.  See  -ness. 


e-the're-an  (P-the'rP-dn),  a.  = 
ethereal.  Bare. 

E-the'ri-a  (-rT-a),  n.  [NL.  See 
ethereal.]  Zool.  A  genus  of 
fresh-water  bivalve  mollusks 
of  Africa  and  Madagascar,  usu¬ 
ally  included  in  the  Unionidfe, 
but  often  made  a  separate  fam¬ 
ily,  E'the-ri'i-d®  (e'thP-rT'Y- 
de).  They  have  a  rough  exte¬ 
rior,  with  a  pearly  lining  which 
is  often  bright  green,  and  attach 
themselves  to  rocks,  like  oysters, 
e  the'rl-al.  e-the  ri-al'l-ty. 
e-the'ri-al-ize,  etc.  Vars.  of 

ETHEREAL,  ETHEREALITY,  etc. 

e'ther-i-form  (e'thPr-Y-fCrnV  ; 
P-thPr'Y-),  a.  [ether  +  form.] 
Having  the  form  of  ether, 
e'ther-iz  er  (e'thPr-Tz'Pr),  n. 
One  that  etherizes. 


e'ther-ol  (e'thPr-51;  -51),  n. 
[ether  -f  2d  -o/.]  Chem.  An  oily 
hydrocarbon  regarded  as  a  poly¬ 
meric  variety  of  ethylene,  pro¬ 
duced  with  etherin. 
e  ther-o-ma'ni-a,  n.  [NL.  See 
ETHER  :  mania.]  Med.  A  mor¬ 
bid  and  uncontrollable  craving 
for  ether  as  a  stimulant, 
e'ther-ou*  (e'th?r-iZs),  a.  Chem. 
Ethereal. 

eth'i-cal-ly,  adr.  of  ethic, 

ETHICAL. 

eth'i  cal-ne**.  n.  See  -ness. 
e-thi'eian  (P-thTsh'dn),  n.  An 
ethieist.  Bare. 

eth'l-cist  (fth'Y-sYst),  n.  One 
versed  in  ethics.  —  eth'1-ciim 
(-sYz'm),  n. 

Ethiopesie,  n.  Obs.  fern,  of 
Ethiop. 


»rTod,  foot ;  out,  oil ;  chair  ;  go  ;  sing,  iqk  ;  ♦Sen,  thin  ;  nature,  verthire  (250) ;  K  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144) ;  boN  ;  yet ;  zh  =  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Gcidb. 

Full  explanations  of  Abbreviations,  Mgns,  etc.,  Immediately  precede  the  I  oeabulary. 
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E  tlli-op'lc  (e/thY-5p'Yk),  n.  The  language  of  the  Semitic  con¬ 
querors  of  Abyssinia.  See  Semitic;  cf.  Abyssinian,  i i.,  3. 
e'thl  ops  (e'thl-5ps),  n.  [NL.  See  Ethiop.]  Old  Chem. 

Any  of  various  preparations  of  a  black  or  very  dark  color, 
ethiops  martial.  Old  Chem.  Black  oxide  of  iron, 
ethiops  mineral.  Old  Chem.  Black  sulphide  of  mercury, 
HgS,  obtained  by  triturating  mercury  with  sulphur, 
eth'mo-  (Sth'rno-).  A  combining  form  of  ethmoid ,  used 
esp.  in  combination  with  the  names  of  other  bones,  as  in 
eth7 mo-fron'tal,  eth/mo-lach'ry-mal,  eth  mo-max'il-la-ry,  eth'- 
mo-na'ial,  eth  mo-pal'a-tal,  eth'mo-pre  sphe-noi'dal,  etfimo- 
sphe'-noid.  etfirao-sphe-noi'dal,  denoiing  connection  witli  or 
situation  between  the  ethmoid  and  the  frontal,  lachrymal, 
superior  maxillary,  etc. 

eth'moid  i  Sth'moid),  a.  [Gr.  rjOgocLSrif  like  a  sieve  ;  rfip.6% 
sieve  -j-  elfio?  form.]  Anal.  &  Zool.  Pertaining  to  or  desig¬ 
nating  one  or  more  bones  forming  a  greater  or  less  part  of 
the  walls  and  septum  of  the  nasal  cavity.  The  term  is 
extended  to  the  whole  region  of  the  nasal  capsule.  In  man 
the  ethmoid  bone  is  a  compound  structure  and  consists  of 
the  cribriform  plate  (which  see),  with  which  are  connected 
a  median  perpendicular  plate ,  forming  part  of  the  nasal 
septum,  and  two  lateral  masses.  In  the  teleost  fishes  there 
is  a  single  median  ethmoid ,  better  termed  the  supra-eth- 
moid,  above  the  mesethmoid  region,  and  a  pair  of  lateral 
ethmoids  or  ectethmoids  (also  called  prefrontals).  See  also 
mesethmoid  and  sphenethmoid.  —  n.  An  ethmoid  bone. 
6th  mol'dal  (Sth-moi'dftl),  a.  Pertaining  to  or  designating 
the  region  of  the  ethmoid  bone  ;  ethmoid, 
ethmoidal  cells.  Anal.,  cavities  in  the  lateral  masses  of  the 
ethmoid  (partly  completed  by  adjoining  bones)  communi¬ 
cating  with  the  nasal  fossae.  —  e.  notch,  Anal.,  a  broad  cleft 
or  space  separating  the  orbital  plates  of  the  frontal  bone, 
occupied  by  the  cribriform  plate  of  the  ethmoid.  —  e.  plane, 
Anal.,  the  plane  of  the  cribriform  plate  of  the  ethmoid. 
6th  mold  i'tis  (Sth'moid-PtTs),  n.  [NL.  ;  ethmoid  -}-  -itis.~\ 
Med.  Inflammation  of  the  ethmoid  or  its  sinuses, 
eth  mo  tur'bi  nal  (Sth'mft-tffr'bY-n&l),  a.  [ ethmo -  -f-  tur- 
binal.~\  Anal.  &  Zool.  Designating,  or  pertaining  to,  the 
lateral  masses  of  the  ethmoid  of  mammals  considered  as 
separate  elements.  They  bear,  or  consist  largely  of,  turbi- 
nal  bones.  See  ethmoid.  —  n.  An  ethmoturbinal  bone, 
eth  mo-vo'mer  ine  (-vo'mer-Yu;  -vbm'er-Tn),  a.  [ethmo- 
-f-  vomerine .]  Anal.  Pertaining  to  the  vomer  and  the 
ethmoid  ;  as,  the  ethmovomerine  plate,  a  cartilaginous  plate 
in  the  embryo,  from  which  the  ethmoid  develops, 
eth'narch  (Stli'nark),  n.  [Gr.  eOi/dp^q  ;  eQvos  nation  -f- 
ap\09.  See  -arch.]  The  governor  of  a  province  or  people, 
eth'narch-y  (-nar-kY),  n.;  pi.  -narchies  (-kiz).  [Gr.  eOvap- 
vt«.]  The  dominion  of  an  ethnarch,  or  his  office  or  rank, 
eth'hlc  (Sth'nTk)  )  a.  [L.  ethnicus,  Gr.  e Oviko;,  fr.  e6vo<> 
eth'nl  cal  (-nY-kSl)  (  nation,  ra  eOinq  the  nations,  heathens, 
gentiles.]  1.  Pertaining  to  the  Gentiles,  or  nations  not 
converted  to  Christianity  ;  heathen  ;  pagan  ;  —  opposed  to 
Jewish  and  Christian. 

2.  Pertaining  or  peculiar  to  race;  relating  to  community 
of  physical  and  mental  traits  in  races,  or  designating  groups 
or  races  of  mankind  discriminated  on  the  basis  of  common 
customs  and  characters. 

In  order  to  class  peoples,  nations,  tribes,  in  a  word,  “  ethnic 
groups,”  we  ought  to  take  into  consideration  linguistic  differ¬ 
ences,  ethnic  characters,  and  especially,  in  my  opinion,  geograph¬ 
ical  distribution.  J.  Deniker. 

eth'nic,  n.  A  heathen  ;  a  pagan.  Obs.  Milton. 

eth'nl-cal-ly  (-nT-kftl-T),  adv.  In  an  ethnical  manner, 
eth'nl  cism  (-slz’m),  n.  1.  Heathenism  ;  paganism  ;  idol¬ 
atry.  Obs.  “Taint  of  ethnicism."  B.  Jonson. 

2  The  general  character  of  the  non-Hebraic  and  non- 
Christiau  civilizations  of  antiquity. 
eth'ni-CO-  (Sth'nY-ko-).  Combining  form  for  ethnic. 
eth'no-  (Stli'110-).  Combining  form  for  ethnic. 
etlPno-bot'a-ny  (-b5t'a-nY),  n.  [ethno-  -f-  botany.']  Bot¬ 
any  that  treats  of  the  names,  lore,  and  uses  of  plants  as 
illustrative  or  typical  of  the  customs  of  a  race.  -  eth  no- 
bo-tan'ic(-b6-t5n'Tk),  eth  no-bo  tan'i  cal  (-Y-kal),  a. 
eth  no  gen'ic  (-jSn'Yk),  a.  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  designat¬ 
ing,  the  process  of  ethnogeny. 

The  social  mind  acting  on  spontaneous  forms  of  alliance  creates 
the  family,  the  clan,  and  the  tribe,  and  later  the  folk  and  the  na¬ 
tion.  This  is  the  ethnogenic  stage  of  social  evolution,  and  to  it 
corresponds  ethnogenic  sociology.  F.  H.  Giddings. 

eth  nog'e  ny  (8th-n5j'e-nY),  n.  [ ethno -  -f-  - geny .]  The 
genesis  of  races  ;  also,  the  science  which  treats  of  this  ; 
ethnology.  See  ethnology. 

eth-nog'ra-pher  (8th-n5g'rd-fer),  n.  A  specialist  in  eth¬ 
nography. 

eth  no- graph 'lc  (Sth'no-grSf'ik)  )  a.  [Cf.  F.  ethnogra- 
eth7 no- graph'l-cal  (grJf'Y-kal)  i  phique.]  Pertaining  to 
ethnography.  —  ethno-graph'i-cal-ly,  adv. 
eth  nog'ra-phy  (8th-n5g'rd-fY),  n.  [ ethno — f-  -graphy : 
cf.  F.  ethnographic.]  Descriptive  anthropology;  sometimes, 
loosely,  ethnology.  See  anthropology,  1  b ;  ethnology. 
eth  no  log'lc  (Sth7no-15j'Yk)  )  a.  Of  or  pert,  to  ethnology, 
eth  no  logi  cal  (  lbj'T-krtn  ) —eth  no  logi  cal  ly,  adv. 
eth  nol'o  gist  (8th-n51'o-jTst),  n.  One  versed  in  ethnology. 
eth-nol'O-gy  (-jY),  n.  [ ethno -  -J-  -logy.]  The  science  Which 
treats  of  the  division  of  mankind  into  races,  their  origin, 
distribution,  and  relations,  and  the  peculiarities  which 
characterize  them.  See  anthropology,  1  b  Ethnology 
and  ethnography  are  often  confounded,  but  the  latter  is 
properly  restricted  to  the  purely  descriptive  treatments 
of  peoples  and  races,  while  the  former  denotes  their  com¬ 
parative  study  and  analytical  classification.  Ethnogeny  is 


primarily  concerned  with  the  actual  evolution  of  races, 
one  from  another,  and  is  concerned  purely  with  blood  re¬ 
lationship.  Ethnography  and  ethnogeny  are  thus  branches 
of  ethnology.  . 

Speciul  anthropology  .  .  .  hands  over  the  detailed  study  of  the 
Hominidae  in  all  their  relations  to  the  sister  science  ethnology , 
which  has  been  aptly  defined  as  that  branch  of  general  anthro¬ 
pology  which  deals  with  the  relations  of  the  different  varieties 
of  mankind  to  each  other.  A.  II.  Keane. 

etb'nos  (Sth'nSs),  n.  [Gr.  eOvos  nation.]  Sociol.  a  A 
group  of  kindrefcl  in  clan  and  tribal  organization  ;  — con¬ 
trasted  with  demos. 

With  the  achievement  of  confederation  and  the  establishment 
of  kingship,  ethnogenic  evolution  is  completed.  A  gentile  folk 
or  ethnos  has  come  into  existence.  Its  further  development,  if 
evolution  be  not  arrested  at  this  point,  carries  it  into  the  new 
conditions  of  civic  life  and  dcmogenic  progress.  F.  II.  Giddings. 
b  The  most  primitive  natural  or  kindred  group.  See  socius. 
eth  0  log'ic  (8tli7o-15j'ik  ;  e'tho-)  [  a.  [See  ethology.] 
eth  o-log'i-cal  (-15j'T-k<H)  )  1.  Treating  of,  or  per¬ 

taining  to,  ethics  or  morality,  or  the  science  ol  character. 
2.  Pertaining  to  the  study  of  manners  and  customs, 
e-thol'o-gist  (e-th51'6-jlst),  n.  One  versed  in  ethology. 
e-thol'O-gy  (-jY),  n.  [L.  ethologia  a  depicting  of  charac¬ 
ter,  Gr.  rjOo\oyta  ;  qBoq  custom,  moral  nature  -j-  Xdyciv  to 
speak.]  1.  Ethics;  a  treatise  on  morality.  Obs. 

2.  The  science  of  the  ethos. 

3.  Zool.  =  BIONOMICS. 

e'thos  (e'thbs),  n.  [L.,  fr.  Gr.  fjOos  character.  See  ethic.] 

1.  The  character,  sentiment,  or  disposition  of  a  community 
or  people,  considered  as  a  natural  endowment ;  the  spirit 
which  actuates  manners  and  customs ;  also,  the  character¬ 
istic  tone  or  genius  of  an  institution  or  social  organization. 

2.  j. Esthetics .  The  traits  in  a  work  of  art  which  express 
the  ideal  or  typic  character  —  character  as  influenced  by 
the  ethos  (sense  1)  of  a  people  —  rather  than  realistic  or 
emotional  situations  or  individual  character  in  a  narrow 
sense  ;  —  opposed  to  pathos. 

eth-ox'ide  (8th-5k'sld  ;  -sTd),  w.  [ethoxyl-\- -ide.]  Chem. 

A  binary  compound  of  ethoxyl ;  an  ethylate, 
eth-ox'y-  (8th-5k'sT-).  Chem.  Combining  form  for  ethoxyl. 
eth-OX'yl  (-5k'sTl),  ??.  Chem.  The  univalent  radical  C2H50, 
or  ethyl  plus  an  atom  of  oxygen, 
eth'yl  (Sth'Yl),  n.  [ ether  -j-  -///.]  Chem.  A  univalent  hydro¬ 
carbon  radical,  C2H6,  of  which  ethane  is  the  hydride,  ordi¬ 
nary  alcohol  the  hydroxide,  ordinary  ether  the  oxide,  etc. 
eth  yl  am'ine  (-Sm'Tn  ;  -d-men' ;  184),  n.  Also  -amin 
[ethyl  -}-  amine.']  Chem.  A  compound  formed  by  the  re¬ 
placement  by  ethyl  of  one,  two,  or  three  hydrogen  atoms 
in  ammonia  and  called  accordingly  mono-,  di-,  or  tri-ethyl- 
amine  ;  specif.,  mono-ethylamine,  a  colorless,  mobile,  in¬ 
flammable  liquid,  C2Hr;NH2,  very  volatile  and  with  an 
ammoniacal  odor.  It  is  a  strong  base, 
eth'yl-ate  (Sth'Y-lat),  v.  t.  ;  -at7ed  (-lat'Sd)  ;  -at'ing  (-lad¬ 
ing).  Chem.  To  treat  so  as  to  cause  the  introduction  of  one 
or  more  ethyl  groups,  C2H5;  as,  to  ethylate  alcohol, 
eth'yl-ate  (-lat),  ».  [From  ethyl.]  Chem.  A  compound 
derived  from  ethyl  alcohol  by  the  replacement  of  the 
hydroxyl  hydrogen  by  a  metal ;  an  ethyl  alcoholate ;  as, 
potassium  ethylate ,  C2Hr>*O  K. 
ethyl  bromide.  Chem.  A  colorless  and  very  volatile  liquid, 
Cofir.Br,  of  aromatic  odor,  largely  used  as  an  anaesthetic, 
ethyl  butyrate  Chem.  A  colorless  liquid,  C<jH7C02C2H;-, 
found  in  various  fruits  and  also  prepared  artificially.  Its 
odor  is  like  that  of  the  pineapple,  and  it  is  the  principal 
flavoring  matter  of  rum.  It  is  used  under  the  name  of  rum 
essence  or  rum  ether  to  make  a  factitious  rum. 
ethyl  chloride  Chem.  A  colorless  liquid,  C2H5CI,  resem¬ 
bling  ethyl  bromide  but  more  volatile.  It  is  largely  used 
as  a  local  anaesthetic. 

ethyl  disulphide.  Chem.  A  colorless,  poisonous,  inflam¬ 
mable  oil,  (C2Hr,)^So,  with  a  garliclike  odor,  made  by  heat¬ 
ing  mercaptan  with  sulphur,  and  in  other  ways, 
eth'yl-ene  (Sth'T-leu),  n.  [From  ethyl.]  Chem.  A  color¬ 
less,  gaseous,  unsaturated  hydrocarbon,  C2H4,  orCH2:CH2, 
forming  an  important  ingredient  of  illuminating  gas,  and 
also  obtained  by  the  action  of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid 
on  alcohol.  It  forms  an  explosive  mixture  with  air.  It 
combines  directly  with  chlorine  and  bromine  to  form  oily 
liquids,  —  hence  called  also  olefiant  gas. 
ethylene  bromide  or  dibromide  Chem.  A  colorless 
liquid,  CoHtBr2,  of  pleasant  odor  and  taste,  formed  by  the 
direct  union  of  ethylene  and  bromine.  Sp.  gr.,  2.18. 
ethylene  chloride  or  dichloride.  Chem.  A  heavy  color¬ 
less  liquid,  C2H4CI0J  of  chloroformlike  odor  and  sweetish 
taste,  formed  by  direct  union  of  ethylene  and  chlorine 
or  by  heating  glycol  with  hydrochloric  acid ;  —  called  also 
Dutch  liquid .Jjutch  oil ,  or  oil  of  the  Dutch  chemists,  because 
discovered  (1795)  by  four  associated  chemists  of  Holland, 
ethylene  series  Chem.  The  series  of  unsaturated  hydro- 
caibons  of  which  ethylene  is  the  type,  and  represented  by 
the  general  formula  CnH.n. 

e  thyl'ic  (e  -thTl'Tk),  a.  Chem.  Pertaining  to,  derived  from, 
or  containing,  ethyl ;  as,  elhylic  alcohol, 
e-thyl'i-dene  (-t-den),  n.  Chem.  An  unsymmetrical  biva¬ 
lent  hydrocarbon  radical,  C2H4,  isomeric  with  ethylene  but 
written  thus,  CH3*CH,  to  distinguish  it  from  ethylene, 
CH2:CH2.  Its  compounds  are  derived  from  aldehyde, 
ethylidene  biuret-  Chem.  A  white  crystalline  substance, 
NH:(CONH)2:CHCH.5,  formed  bypassing  cyanic  acid  into 
acetaldehyde ;  —  called  also  trigenic  acid. 
eth'yl-in  (8th'T-lTu),  n.  Cheni.  Any  one  of  the  several 
complex  ethers  of  ethyl  and  glycerin, 
ethyl  iodide.  Chem.  A  colorless,  difficultly  inflammable 
liquid,  C2H5  I,  of  a  garlic  odor. 


ethyl  nitrite.  Chem.  A  colorless  or  pale  yellov'  liquid,, 

C..HriN02.  See  spirit  of  nitrous  ether ,  under  spirit. 
eth  yl-sul-phu'ric  (Sth'il-sul-fu'rTk),  a.  Chem.  Pertain¬ 
ing  to  or  designating  an  acid  (acid  ethyl  sulphate,  HCaH^ 
SO.),  produced  as  a  thick  liquid  by  the  action  of  sulphuric 
acid  on  alcohol.  It  is  an  intermediate  product  in  the  proc¬ 
ess  of  etherification. 

e'ti-o-late  (e'tl-o-latj,  v.  t.  &  i. ;  -lat'ed  (-lat'Sd) ;  -lat7- 
ing  (-lat'Tng).  [F.  etioler  to  blanch,  of  uncertain  origin  ; 
cf.  OF.  esteule  straw,  stubble,  L.  stipula.]  To  become,  or 
cause  to  become,  white  or  whiter  ;  to  whiten,  pale,  bleach, 
or  blanch,  as  from  exclusion  of  sunlight  or  from  disease. 
e'ti-O-lat  ed  (-lat'Sd),  g.  Blanched  or  colorless  ;  specif., 
Plant  Physiol .,  blanched  by  the  absence  of  light ;  —  said 
of  plants  or  parts  of  plants  grown  in  darkness.  The  loss 
of  color  is  caused  by  the  conversion  of  the  green  clilpro- 
ilasts  to  leucoplasts.  Etiolated  plants  usually  look  sick- 
y,  having  long  internodes  and  poorly  developed  leaves. 
e^i-O-la'tion  (-la'shwn),  n.  The  operation  or  process  of,  or 
the  condition  produced  by,  etiolating. 

e'ti-O-lin  (e'tl-o-lTn),  n.  [See  etiolate.]  A  pale  yellow 
pigment  found  in  the  plastids  of  plants  grown  in  darkness. 
It  is  convertible  into  chlorophyll  upon  exposure  to  light, 
et'i-quette  (5t'T-k8t  ;  277),  n.  [F.,  prop.,  a  label,  ticket, 
OF.  estiquete ,  of  German  origin  ;  cf.  LG.  stikke  peg,  pin, 
tack,  stikken  to  stick,  G.  sleeken.  See  stick;  cf.  ticket.] 

1.  The  forms  required  by  good  breeding,  or  prescribed  by 
authority,  to  be  observed  in  social  or  official  life  ;  observ¬ 
ance  of  the  proprieties  of  rank  and  occasion  ;  conventional 
decorum  ;  ceremonial  code  of  polite  society. 

The  pompous  etiquette  of  the  court.  Prescott. 
2  A  demand  made  by  etiquette.  Obs. 

3.  A  ticket ;  a  label,  as  on  a  suit  of  clothes, 
et'na  (8t'na),  n.  [From  Mt.  Etna.]  A  vessel  for  heating 
liquids,  consisting  of  a  cup  fixed  in  a  saucer  in  which  alco¬ 
hol  is  burned. 

E'ton  coat  or  jack'et  (e'tfin).  1.  A  jacket  of  a  pattern 
originally  worn  by  students  at  Eton  College,  England, 
having  an  open  front  and  broad  lapels  and  being  cut  square 
at  the  hips.  A  large  stiff  turn-over  collar  is  usually  worn 
with  the  coat. 

2.  A  similar  jacket  worn  by  women. 

E  to'ni  an  (e-to'nT-nn),  n.  A  student  or  former  student  of 
Eton  College,  at  Eton,  in  Buckinghamshire,  England,  —  a. 
Of  or  pertaining  to  Eton  or  Eton  College. 

E-tru'ri-an  (e-troo'rt-ftn),  a.  Of  or  relating  to  Etruria  ; 
Etruscan.  “  Etrurian  shades.”  Milton.  —  n.  An  Etruscan. 
E-trus'can  (e-trus'kan),  a.  [L.  Etruscus.]  Of  or  pertain¬ 
ing  to  Etruria  or  its  inhabitants,  or  designating  their  art, 
language,  or  civilization.  At  the  height  of  its  power,  pre¬ 
vious  to  the  rise  of  Rome,  Etruria  comprised  the  region  of 
Italy  between  the  Arno  and  the  Tiber  and  inland  to  the 
Apennines.  The  origin  of  the  Etruscans  and  their  civiliza¬ 
tion,  from  which  that  of  Rome  was  largely  developed,  is 
usually  ascribed  either  to  central  Europe  (see  Hallstatt 
civilization)  or  to  Asia  Minor,  or  to  both.  In  any  case 
the  race  was  of  mixed  type  and  their  culture  profoundly 
modified  by  their  extensive  commerce  with  Greece  and  the 
East.  Their  language  is  of  unknown  affinities,  although 
the  alphabet  is  probably  of  Chalcidic  origin. 

E-trus'can ,  n .  A  native  of  Etruria;  a  member  of  the  Etruscan 
race,  wrho  exiled  themselves  Raseni ;  also,  their  language, 
-ette  (-St).  [F.  -etie,  fem.  of  -et.]  A  diminutive  suffix  in 

nouns  of  recent  borrowing  from  the  French  ;  as,  cigarc/fc, 
statuc/A?,  pian ette.  The  diminutive  force  is  often  lost ;  as 
in  etiqu ette,  servi ette.  -ette  has  been  sparingly  added  to 
native  words,  wagon  ette  and  leather  ette  being  perh.  the 
only  well-established  cases.  On  the  analogy  of  leatliercf/e 
there  is  a  commercial  use  of  -ette  to  form  names  of  imitation 
or  substitutive  material ;  as,plush^/c,  BrussellciYc  carpets, 
et'tle  (5t'’l),  v.  t.  d-  i. ;  et'tled  (-’Id) ;  et'tling  (-ling). 
[Icel.  setla.]  Obs.  or  Scot.  &  Dial.  Eng.  1.  To  intend, 
plan,  or  design  ;  to  try  ;  to  endeavor  to  do,  obtain,  or  effect. 

2.  To  aim  or  direct,  as  a  blow,  or  (fig.)  as  speech  or  action. 

3.  To  prepare  or  to  arrange  ;  hence,  to  use  economically  ; 
to  deal  out  sparingly. 

4  To  suppose  or  conjecture  ;  to  consider, 
et'tle,  v.  i.  To  take  one’s  course ;  also,  to  take  aim  (at). 
Obs.  or  Scot.  &  Dial.  Eng. 

et'tle,  n.  An  attempt  or  endeavor  ;  aim  ;  intent ;  also,  an 
opportunity.  Scot,  cf-  Dial.  Eng. 

||  6  tude'  (a'tiid'),  n.  [F.  See  study.]  A  study  ;  specif., 
Music ,  a  piece  for  practice  of  some  special  point  of  tech¬ 
nical  execution ;  an  exercise. 

e-tui',  or  et-wee' (a-twe' ;  St-we'),  n.  [F  .Slut.]  A  case 
for  one  or  several  small  articles;  esp.,  a  box  in  which 
articles  of  toilet  or  of  daily  personal  use  are  carried, 
et-ym'ic  (St-Ym'Yk),  a.  Relating  to  the  etymon, 
et  y  mo-log'i-cal  (St/Y-m6-l<5j'I-ktfl),  a.  [L.  etymologicus , 
Gr.  eTVMoAoytAco?  :  cf.  F.  etymologique .  See  etymology.] 
Pertaining  to  etymology.  —  et/y-mo-log'i-cal-ly,  adv. 
et'y  mo-log'i  con  (  Y-kQn),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  eTvpoXoyiKov, 
prop.  neut.  sing,  from  erv, uoAoyoco?.]  An  etymological 
dictionary  or  manual. 

et  y  mol'6-gist  (-mbl'o-jist),  n.  [Cf.  F.  Hymologisle.] 
A  student  of  etymology. 

et'y  mol'o-gize  (-jiz),  v.  t.  ;  -gized  (-jizd) ;  -giz'ing  (-jYz'- 
Yng).  [Cf.  F.  ttymologiser.]  To  give  the  etymology  of  (a 
word).  —  v.  i.  To  study  or  form  etymologies.  —  eLy-moF- 
0  gi  za'tion  (-jY-za'shwn  ;  -ji-za'shwn),  n. 
et  y-mol'o-gy  (-jY),  n. ;  pi.  -gies  (-jYz).  [L.  etymologia , 

Gr.  ervpoXoyia  ;  ervpov  etymon  Aoyo?  discourse,  de- 


Eth'ma  (fth'ma).  Bib. 

©th  mo-tur'bi-nate,  a.  Anat  Sf 
Zool.  Ethmoturbinal. 
eth  ray-phi'tis  (?th/mT-fT'tTs), 
n.  [NL.  ;  ethmo-  +  Gr.  v<}>rj  a 
tissue  4-  -ifta.]  =  cki.lulitis. 
Eth'nan  (Pth'n&n).  Bib. 
Eth'nl  (6th'nT).  Bib. 
eth'nl-clst  (etn'nt-sYst).  n.  = 
ethnologist.  [heathenism.  I 
eth'nize,  v.  i.  To  lean  toward! 
eth  no-ge  o-graph'l-cal,  a.  See 

ETHNO-. 

eth-nog'ra-phiat  (?th-nBg'rd- 
flst),  n.  =  ETHNOGRAPHER, 
ethnol.  Abbr.  Ethnological  ; 
ethnology.  [=  ethnologist.  | 
eth-nor  o-ger  ( 5th-n81'o-j§r),n.  | 
eth/no-ma'ni-ac,  n.  [ethno-  -f 
maniac.]  An  unreasonable  or 
immoderate  nationalist, 
stfino-psy-chol'o-gy,  n.  Psy- 
ehology  of  races;  folk  psychol¬ 
ogy.  — ‘-psy'cho-log'i-cal.  a. 

||  et  hoc.  or  id,  ge'nu*  om'ne. 


[L.j  And  everythingof  thekind. 
e-tho^'ra-phy  (£-th5g'rd-fY),  n. 
[Gr.  r)0o?  character,  custom  + 
-graphy.']  Description  of  mor¬ 
als  and  customs, 
ethold.  j-  athoi.d. 
e  tho-poe'ia  (e'thfi-pe'yd),  n. 
[L.,  fr.  Gr.  rjOoiroua.']  Deline¬ 
ation  of  character.  Obs.  —  e7tho- 
po-et'ic,  a.  Obs. 
eth-ox'y-caf'fe-ine.  n.  Also  -in. 
[ethoxy-  +  caffeine.]  Phann.  A 
crystalline  substance  prepared 
by  boiling  bromocaffeine  with 
potassium  hydrate  and  alcohol 
It  is  narcotic  and  diuretic, 
eth'ule  +  ethyl.  [ter.| 
ethyl  acetate.  See  acetic  es-| 
ethyl  alcohol  See  alcohol. 
ethyl  aldehyde.  =  aldehyde  &. 
ethylene  glycol.  =  glycol  a. 
ethylene  lactic  acid.  Hydracryl- 
ic  acid.  [glycol.] 

ethylene  mercaptan.  =  thio-| 
ethyl  ether.  =  ether,  3  a. 


ethyl  green.  Brilliant  green. 

See  dye.  [tic  acid. | 

ethylidene  lactic  acla.  See  lac-| 
eth  yl-tar-tar'ic,  a.  Chem.  Des¬ 
ignating  an  acicf,Cc,H1„0,„wl\ich 
is  an  ethyl  derivative  of  tartaric 
acid,  and  analogous  to  ethylsul- 
phurie  acid.  fOBNUS  <>'i N B.j 
et  id  ge'nus  om'ne.  See  et  hoc| 
etik.  +  ethic,  hectic. 

:  etin.  +  eten. 
e-tin'dase'  (f-tln'daz7),  n.  See 
l’ETROc.  Raimi  V.  [Rare.  | 

e'ti-o-lize.  r.  t.  To  etiolate.  | 

e  ti-o-log'i-cal  (e'tY-8-lSi'Y-kal), 
e'ti-o-log'i-cal-ly,  e'ti-ol'o-gy 
(-51'u-jY ),  e  ti-ol'o-gist  (-jYst). 
Vars.  of  .etiological,  etc. 

E7ti  guette',  Ma'dame'  (mA7- 
danr  a/te/kpt').  The  Duchess 
de  Noailles,  mistress  of  cere¬ 
monies  under  Marie  Antoinette; 
—  a  nickname, 
etle-  +  ETTI.E. 

||  et  na'ti  na-to'mm.  et  qui 


na-scen'tur  ab  i'li-is  (Yl'Y-Ys). 
[L.j  Children’s  children  and 
their  descendants  (those  who 
shall  be  born  from  them). 

Vergil  (  JEneid ,  III.  98). 
Et-ne'an  (et-nS'an^,  a.  [L. 
Aetnaeus,  Gr.  Atrcaco?,  fr. 
At rv 77  (L  Aetna ,  Aetne).]  Of 
or  pertaining  to  Etna.  See  Qaz. 
et'nite  (Pt'nTt),  n.  (Cf.  Et- 
NKan-1  A  variety  of  the  ex- 
ilosive  asphaline. 

A  toile'  (a/twalr  ;  E  t-toil'), 
n.  [F.l  =  estoile. 

M  touf  U'  (a/too/fa'),  a.  [F.] 
Music.  Lit.,  smothered  ;  —  de¬ 
noting  in  harp  music  a  deaden¬ 
ing  of  the  tones  with  the  hand. 
Also  applied  to  a  similar  soft 
effect  in  pianoforte  playing. 

||  ^tour  de-rie'  ( a/tobr/d,-re'), 
n.  [F.]  A  heedless  or  thought¬ 
less  act. 

II  et  se'qiiens  (se'kwSnz).  [L.] 
And  the  following;— abbr.ef 


||  et  se-quen'tes  (st-kw£n'tc»), 
inasc.  Hr  fern,  pi.,  or  se-quen'tl-a 
(-shY-dO.  neut.pl.  [L.j  And  those 
that  follow  ;  —  abbr.  et  seq.  or 

r referable  et  sqq. 

et  sic  de  ce'te-ris  (sPt'5r-Ys) 

[  L-]  And  so  of  the  rest. 

I  et  sic  de  si  mi'li-bus  (sY-mYl'- 
Y-bus).  [L.]  And  so  of  the  like, 
etstand.  +  atstand. 
etsterten.  +  atstert. 

||  et7  sur  tout',  pas  de  zAle'l 
(a7  siir/too',  pa7  d?  z51').  ( F.j 
And  above  all.  no  zeal  !—  Tal¬ 
leyrand’s  injunction  to  subordi¬ 
nates  against  indiscreet  activity, 
et'ter.  4  atter. 
et'ter-cap'  (?t'Pr-kftp7  ;  -kiip7). 
Var.  of  atteroop. 
etter  pike.  (Cf.  atter.)  The 
lessor  weever.  See  weever. 
et'tin.  ktf.n. 
et'tle  (St'’l),  v.  t.  [Cf.  addle 
to  earn.]  To  earn.  Obs.  or  Scot. 
fir  Dial.  Eng. 

et'tle,  n.  Nettle.  Dial.  Eng. 


et'tle-ment,  n.  [See  kttle  te 
intend.]  Intention.  Scot . 
Et'trick  Shep'herd  (Ct'rYk). 
.lames  Ilogg  (1770-1K35),  the 
Scottish  poet ;  —  so  called  from 
his  being  born  in  Ettrick  Forest 
and  from  his  early  occupation. 

||  et  tu.  Bru'te  1  [L.j  And  thou 
also,  Brutus  ;  —  exclamation  at¬ 
tributed  to  Julius  Cfesar  when 
lie  saw  his  friend  Brutus  among 
the  assassins, 
etwite.  +  atwite. 
etyke.  +  hectic.  [Rare.  | 
et'ym  (8t'Ym),  n.  An  etymon.  | 
etym.  Abbr.  Etymologj'. 
eVy-mog'ra-phy'  (et7Y-mCg'rn- 
fY),  n.  [Gr.  erv/uo?  true  4-  -gra¬ 
phy.  Cf.  etymon.]  Historical 
precision  in  orthography.  Rare. 
etymol.  Abbr.  Etymology, 
et  y-mol'o-ger  (-mOl'o-jer),  n. 
An  etymologist, 
e  t7y-m  o-l  o  g'i  c  (-mC-lOj'Yk),  a. 
=  etymological. 


ule,  senate,  care,  ftm,  account,  arm,  ask,  sold ;  eve,  event,  find,  recent,  maker ;  Ice,  Ill ;  old,  obey,  orb,  6dd,  s6ft,  connect ; 

||  Foreign  Word.  f  Obsolete  Variant  of.  4-  combined  with.  =  equuls. 


use,  unite,  urn,  up,  circiis,  menU  ; 


ETYMON 


EUGENIC 
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scription  :  cf.  F.  etymologie.  See  etymon  ;  -logy.]  1.  The 
origin  or  derivation  of  a  word  as  shown  by  its  analysis  into 
elements,  by  pointing  out  the  root  or  primitive  upon  which 
it  is  formed,  or  by  referring  it  to  an  earlier  form  in  its 
parent  language  ;  also,  an  account  setting  forth  such  origin 
or  derivation,  often  with  facts  bearing  upon  the  word’s  re¬ 
lationships  ;  the  formal  history  of  a  word. 

2  The  etymological  meaning  of  a  word.  Rare. 

3.  The  branch  of  philology  concerned  with  etymologies. 

4.  Gram.  —  1st  accidence. 

et'y-mon  (8t'Y-m5n),  n. ;  pi.  E.  -mons  (-m5nz),  L.  etyma 
(-md).  [L.,  fr.  Gr.  erup. ov  the  true  literal  sense  of  a  word 

according  to  its  derivation,  an  etymon,  fr.  erv/x o?  true, 
real,  fr.  ereo?  true,  real  ;  prob.  akin  to  Skr.  satya  true,  E. 
sooth.  See  sooth.]  a  The  original  form  of  a  word.  Obs. 
b  A  primitive  or  root  word,  c  Original  or  fundamental 
signification.  Rare.  —  eFy  mon'ic  (-m5n'Yk),  a.  Rare. 
Given  as  the  etymon  or  genuine  sense  oi  the  word.  Coleridge. 
Et'zel  (8t's21),  ft.  [G.]  In  German  legend,  a  character 
representing  the  historical  Attila,  king  of  the  Huns.  In 
the  Nibelungenlied  he  is  a  wise,  gentle,  and  high-minded 
king,  who  marries  Kriemhild  after  Siegfried’s  death.  Cf. 
Atli,  Kriemhild. 

OU-  (u-).  [Gr.  ev  well,  orig.  neut.  of  eJ?  good  ;  perh.  con¬ 
nected  with  Skr.su  well,  and  from  the  same  root  as  E.  is; 
or  with  Skr.  va.su  good,  and  fr.  the  same  root  as  E.  w>«s.] 
A  prefix  used  frequently  in  composition,  signifying  well, 
good ,  advantageous  ;  —  the  opposite  of  dys-. 
eu'ca-llie  (u'ka-Yn;  -en;  184),  ft.  [eu- cocaine .]  Pharm. 
Either  of  two  distinct  artificial  organic  bases,  distinguished 
as  eucaine  A  (CinH.2704N)  and  eucaine  B  (Cir,H.210.2N)  and 
used,  in  the  form  of  hydrochlorides,  as  local  anaesthetics, 
eu  cai'rite  (ti-ka'rit ;  u-ki'rit),  n.  [Gr.  ev/ccupoy  season¬ 
able,  opportune;  ev  well,  good  +  Kaupos  season.]  Min. 
A  grayish,  metallic-looking  selenide  of  copper  ana  silver, 
CuAgSe  ;  —  so  called  on  account  of  its  being  found  soon 
after  the  discovery  of  the  metal  selenium.  Sp.  gr.,  7.50. 
eu'ca-lypt  (u'kd-lYpt),  n.  Any  tree  of  the  genus  Euca¬ 
lyptus.  —  encalj^'Uo  (-lTp'tTk),  a. 
euca-lyp'tol  (-lYp'tol ;  -t51),  n.  [Eucalypti is  L.  o/eum 
oil.]  Chem.  Cineol. 

Eu  ca-lyp'tus  ( -IT p'tiis),  ft.  [NL.  ;  eu-  -f-  Gr.  #caAv7rT09 
covered.  The  buds  of  Eucalyptus  have  a  hemispherical  or 
conical  covering,  which  falls  off  at  anthesis.]  1.  Bot.  A 
genus  of  myrtaceou8  trees  containing  about  150  species, 
all  but  a  few  of  which  are  confined  to  Australia  and  Tas¬ 


mania,  where  they  are  the  most  important  and  character¬ 
istic  timber  trees.  They  have  rigid,  entire  leaves  usually 
placed  vertically,  the  younger  often  differing  remarkably 
in  shape.  Most  of  them  secrete  resinous  gums,  whence 
they  are  called  gum  trees ,  and  their  timber  is  used  for 
many  purposes.  E.  amygdalina ?  the  peppermint  tree,  is 
the  tallest  known  tree,  often  attaining  a  height  of  over  400 
feet.  E.  globulus  is  the  blue  gum  ;  E.  gigantea ,  the  stringy 
bark ;  E.  gujinii ,  called  cider  tree  in  Tasmania,  yields  a 
refreshing  drink  from  wounds  made  in  the  bark  in  the 
spring.  Botany  Bay  kino  is  the  product  of  various  iron- 
barks  of  this  genus.  Other  species  yield  oils,  tars,  acids, 
dyes,  and  tans.  Eucalypts  have  been  supposed  to  make 
beneficial  changes  in  malarial  regions,  and  have  been  ex¬ 
tensively  planted  in  California,  Florida,  and  southern 
Europe  for  that  reason  ;  but  investigations  appear  to  show 
that  the  only  beneficial  influence  is  the  removal  of  some 
excess  water  by  transpiration  of  moisture  from  the  leaf 
surface  and  a  limited  antasthmatic  action  due  to  escape 
of  cineol  into  the  air  and  its  conversion  into  ozone. 

2  [L  c.]  (pi.  eucalypti).  A  tree  of  this  genus  ;  a  eucalypt. 

eucalyptus  oil.  An  essential  oil  derived  from  the  leaves 
of  any  of  numerous  species  of  Eucalyptus  ;  specify  in  the 
American  and  British  pharmacopoeias,  an  oil  containing  a 
relatively  large  amount  of  cineol,  as  that  from  E.  globulus 
or  allied  species.  The  various  forms  of  eucalyptus  oil 
differ  widely  in  properties,  some  of  the  chief  constituents 
of  the  various  kinds  being  cineol,  citral,  citronellal,  phel- 
landrene,  pinene,  and  cumic  aldehyde.  A  few  eucalyptus 
oils  are  used  in  perfumery. 

Eu'cha-ris  (u'kd-rTs),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  L. 
eucharis  agreeable,  Gr.  evyapi?.  See 
Eucharist.]  Bot.  A  small  genus  of 
South  American  scapose  amaryllida- 
ceous  plants,  most  of  which  are  culti¬ 
vated  for  their  handsome  white  flow¬ 
ers,  often  called  Amazon  lilies.  Also 
[L  <?.],  a  plant  of  this  genus. 

Eu'cha-rist  (-rTst),  n.  [L.  eucharistia, 

Gr.  evyapivTi'a,  lit.,  a  giving  of  thanks, 
fr.  evyapiortK  grateful ;  ev  \api^e<r- 
Ooll  to  show  favor,  fr.  xapis  favor, 
grace,  thanks ;  akin  to  yatpeiv  to  re¬ 
joice,  and  perh.  to  E.  yearn:  cf.  F.  eucharistie ,  OF.  also 
eucariste.]  1.  Eccl.  The  sacrament  of  the  Lord’s 


Eucharis  (E.  ama- 
zonica ).  'Reduced. 


Supper ;  the  solemn  act  or  ceremony  of  commemorating 
the  death  of  Christ,  in  the  use  of  bread  and  wine  as  the 
appointed  emblems;  the  Communion  ;  also,  the  conse¬ 
crated  elements,  esp.  the  bread. 

2.  [1.  c.]  A  vessel  for  consecrated  bread  ;  a  pyx.  Obs. 

3.  [/.  c.]  Act  of  giving  thanks  ;  thanksgiving. 

The  region  of  eucharist  and  hallelujahs.  South. 

eu  cha  ris'tial  (u'kd-rTs'chal),  n.  Eccl.  A  vessel  for  con¬ 
secrated  bread. 

eu  cha-ris'tic  (-rTs'tTk)  )  a.  [Cf.  F.  encharistique.'] 
eu  cha  ris'ti  cal  (-ti-kdl)  )  1  Pert,  to  the  Lord’s  Supper. 
2.  Giving  thanks  ;  expressing  thankfulness  ;  rejoicing. 

The  eueharitstical  part  of  our  daily  devotions.  Ray. 
eucharistie  sacrifice,  the  sacrifice  of  Christ  as  held  by  some 
to  be  continually  renewed  in  the  Mass, 
eu  cha  ris'tize  (-tlz),  v.  t.;- tized  (-tizd );  -tiz-ing  (-tiz-Tng). 
To  consecrate  as  elements  of  the  Lord’s  Supper. 

Eu'chite  (ii'klt),  n.  [LGr.  Evytrai,  pi.,  fr.  Gr. 
prayer.]  Eccl.  Hist,  a  One  of  a  sect  of  fanatical  vagrant 
Oriental  Christians  of  the  4th  to  the  7tli  century  who  sup¬ 
ported  themselves  by  beggary,  asserting  that  they  passed 
their  whole  time  in  prayer.  Their  earliest  known  leader 
was  Adelpliius  of  Mesopotamia.  Called  also  Adelphian , 
Massalian ,  Messalian.  b  A  member  of  any  of  various 
later  sects  like  the  original  Euchites,  as  a  sect  of  Thracian 
dualists  in  the  11th  century. 

eu-chlo'rine  (u-klo'rYn  ;  -ren  ;  184),  ft.  \_eu-  +  Gr.  yAwpo? 
pale  green.]  Chem.  A  yellow  or  greenish  yellow  gas, 
first  prepared  by  Davy,  evolved  from  potassium  chlorate 
and  hydrochloric  acid.  It  is  a  mixture  of  chlorine  dioxide 
(C102)  and  chlorine.  —  eu  chlo'ric  (-rlk),  a. 
eu  cho-lo'gi-on  (u'ko-lo'jT-Sn)  I  ft.  [NL.  euchologion ,  Gr. 
eu-chol'0-gy  (u-k51'o-jY)  )  ev\o\6yLov  prayer  book  ; 

evxrj  prayer,  vow  -f-  Aeyeu/  to  say,  speak.]  Eccl.  A  for¬ 
mulary  of  prayers  ;  also,  a  book  of  ritual,  esp.  that  of  the 
Eastern  Church.  —  eu  cho-log'i  cal  (u'ko-lbj'Y-kdl),  a. 
eu'chre  (u'ker),  ft.  [Of  uncertain  origin.]  1.  A  game  at 
cards,  the  lowest  card  used  being  the  6even,  or  the  nine, 
spot,  in  which  a  player  or  side  not  taking  at  least  three 
tricks,  in  a  hand  in  which  he  has  made  the  trump  suit, 
fails  to  count  (is  euchred),  and  his  opponent  counts  two. 
In  trumps,  the  joker,  if  used,  is  highest,  followed  by  the 
knave  (right  oovver),  the  other  knave  of  the  same  color 
(left  bower),  ace,  king,  queen,  ten,  etc. 

2.  Failure  to  take  three  tricks  in  a  hand  at  euchre  by  a 
player  who  has  made  the  trump, 
eu'chre,  V.  t.  ;  eu'chred  (-kerd)  ;  eu'chring  (-krlng).  To 
defeat  in  a  hand  at  euchre  (an  opponent  who  named  the 
truipp  suit) ;  hence,  Slang ,  to  defeat  in  any  scheme, 
eu  chro'ic  (u-kro'Yk),  a.  [Gr.  ev\poo<;  well-colored  ;  ev 
well  -}-  \poa  color.]  Chem.  Pertaining  to  or  designating 
a  colorless  crystalline  organic  acid,  C1?H408N.2,  the  di-imide 
of  mellitic  acid.  By  reduction  it  is  changed  to  a  dark  blue 
substance  (euchrone),  —  hence  its  name, 
eu'chro-ite  (u'kro-it),  n.  [See  euchroic.]  Min.  A  basic 
arsenate  of  copper,  Cu3(As04)2Cu(0H)2'GH.20,  in  emerald- 
green  orthorhombic  crystals.  H.,  3.5-4.  Sp.  gr.,  3.39. 
eu'clase  (u'klas),w.  [eu-  -f-  Gr.  xAao-is  a  breaking.]  Min. 
A  brittle  silicate  of  beryllium  and  aluminium,  HBeAlSiOg, 
occurring  in  pale  yellow,  green,  or  blue  prismatic  crystals; 
—  60  called  from  its  perfect  cleavage.  It  is  sometimes 
usedas  a  gem.  H.,  7.5.  Sp.  gr.,  3.05-3.10. 

Eu-Cle'a  (ti-kle'd),  w.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  evxAeia  glory  ;  ev  well 
-f-  *Aeo?  glory  ;  — in  allusion  to  the  beauty  of  the  foliage.] 
Bot.  A  genus  of  African  ebenaceous  trees  and  shrubs  dis¬ 
tinguished  by  the  dioecious  racemose  flowers.  Thev  have 
extremely  hard  wood,  E.  pseudebenus  yielding  Orange 
River  ebony.  The  fruit  of  this  and  other  species  is  edible. 
Eu'clid  (u'klYd),  n.  [L.  Euclides ,  Gr.  EvkA€<6ij?.]  A 
Greek  geometer  of  about  300  b.  c.  ;  also,  his  treatise  on  ge¬ 
ometry,  and  hence,  the  principles  of  geometry,  in  general. 
Eu  clid'e-an  (u-klYd'e-dn;  u'klY-de'an  ;  277),  Eu-clid'i  an 
(u-klYd'Y-an),  a.  Of  or  pert,  to  Euclid  ;  specif.,  Geom ., 
adopting  Euclid’s  assumptions  with  respect  to  space ; 
pert,  to  geometry  as  developed  in  Euclid’s  “  Elements.” 
Euclidean  construction,  a  geometric  construction  by  the  use 
of  ruler  and  compasses.  —  E.  geometry,  Math.,  ordinary 
geometry  ;  the  geometry  of  Euclidean  space.  —  E.  space, 
Geom.,  tne  kind  of  space  to  which  the  axioms  and  defini¬ 
tions  of  Euclid,  relative  to  straight  lines  and  parallel  lines, 
apply ;  —  called  also  flat  space,  and  homaloiaal  space.  In 
Euclidean  space  the  Riemannian  measure  of  curvature ,  p,  is 

0  -,  hence  :  (1)  The  straight  line  is  infinite.  (2)  The  sum  of  the 
three  angles  of  a  plane  triangle  is  a  straight  angle.  Rigid  bodies 
may  be  translated  and  rotated  every  way. 

Eu  cryph'i-a  (u-krYf'T-a),  n.  [NL.  ;  eu — f-  Gr.  Kpv<Jno<: 
concealed ;  —  so  named  because  the  corolla  is  concealed 
by  the  calyx.]  Bot.  A  small  genus  of  plants,  constituting 


the  family  Eucryphiaceae  (order  Hypericales),  natives  of 
Australia  and  Chile.  They  are  tall  evergreen  trees  with 
opposite  leaves  and  showy  flowers. 

eu  cyc'lic  (u-sYk'lYk  ;  -si'kllk),  a.  [eu-  -f-  cyclic .]  Bot. 

Cyclic  with  alternate  isomerous  whorls, 
eu  d®'mon,  eu  de'mon  (u-de'mdn),  n.  [ew--f-Gr.  Saipiov 
one’s  demon.]  1.  A  good  demon,  or  spirit. 

2  Astrol.  The  eleventh  house,  the  source  of  good  things, 
eu  dae  ino'ni-a  (u/de-mo/nY-d),  n.  [Gr.  evSatpovta.]  Well¬ 
being  ;  happiness ;  —  used  esp.  for  Aristotle’s  conception 
of  a  life  of  action  governed  by  reason  ae  the  supreme 
human  felicity. 

The  aim  of  all  moral  action,  says  Aristotle,  is  admitted  on  all 
hands  to  be  happiness,  or  eudiemonia.  Eudxmonia  results  from 
the  performance  of  the  peculiar  work  which  belongs  to  man  as 
man.  Morris  (Uebenveg). 

eu  dae  mon'ic,  eu  de  mon'ic  (u'de-mSn'Tk)  )  a.  [See 
eu  daB  mon'i-cal,  eu  de -mon'i-cal  (-m5n'T-kdl) )  eud«- 
monics.]  Producing  happiness  ;  based  on  the  idea  of  hap¬ 
piness  as  the  proper  end  of  conduct ;  of  or  pertaining  to 
eudsemonics. 

eu  das  monies,  eu^e  monies  (  Tks),  n.  [Gr.  evfiaipovt- 

kos  conducive  to  happiness.  See  eudjemonism.]  1.  Prac¬ 
tice  of  eudfemonism  ;  art  or  means  of  attaining  happiness. 
2.  The  science  of  happiness  ;  —  contr.  with  aretaics. 
eu-dae'mon  ism,  eu-de'mon  ism  (u-de'mdn-Tz’m),  n. 
[Gr.  evfiai/xovKr/oio,'  a  thinking  happy,  fr.  evSaqxwv  blessed 
with  a  good  genius,  happy.  See  eu-  ;  demon.]  That  sys¬ 
tem  of  ethics  which  defines  and  enforces  moral  obligation 
by  its  relation  to  happiness  or  personal  well-being.  Eu - 
dsemonism  is  often  used  for  the  Aristotelian  conception  of 
happiness,  in  contrast  to  hedonism,  which  identified  hap¬ 
piness  with  pleasure.  See  eudjemonia,  ethics. 
eu  dae'mon-ist,  eu  de'mon-ist,  n.  An  adherent  of  eudae- 
m  on  ism. 

I  am  too  much  of  a  eudaemonist ;  I  hanker  too  much  altera 
state  of  happiness  both  for  myself  and  others.  Be  Quincey. 

eu  d®  mon  is'tic,  eu  de  mon  is'tic  (  Ts'tTk)  1  a.  Of 
eu  dae  mon  is'ti-cal,  eu  de  mon  is'ti  cal  (-tT-kol) )  or 
pertaining  to  eudnemonism.  —  eu  dae  mon  ls'tl-cal-ly, 
eu-de'mon  is'ti-cal  ly,  adv. 

eu-dae'mo-ny,  eu-de'mo-ny  (u-de'mo-nY),  n.  [Gr.  evficu- 
p ovta.]  Well-being ;  happiness.  Rare. 
eu-di'a-lyte  (u-di'd-lit),  n.  [Gr.  evficaAvrov  easy  to  dis¬ 
solve  ;  —  so  called  because  easily  dissolvable  in  acids.  See 
eu-  ;  dialysis.]  Min.  A  brownish  red  metasilicate,  chiefly 
of  iron,  zirconium,  and  calcium,  occurring  in  crystals  or 
masses.  It  is  optically  positive.  H.,  5-5.5.  Sp.  gr.,  2. 9-3.0. 
eu  di  om'e  ter  (u'dT-Sm'e-ter),  n.  [Gr.  evfita  fair,  clear 
weather,  fr.  eOfiio?  fine,  clear  (said  of  the  air  or  weather) 
-J-  -meter.]  Chem.  An  instrument  for  the  volumetric 
measurement  and  analysis  of  gases;  —  so  named  because 
formerly  used  to  determine  the  purity  of  the  air.  It  is 
usually  a  finely  graduated  and  calibrated  glass  tube,  open 
at  the  bottom,  and  having  near  the  top  a  pair  of  platinum 
wires  fused  in,  to  allow  the  passage  of  an  electric  spark 
(in  order  to  cause  reaction  by  ignition  when  desired ). 
as  the  process  involves  the  explosion  and  combustion  or* 
one  of  the  ingredients  to  be  determined.  The  operation! 
is  conducted  in  a  trough  of  mercury,  or  sometimes  over 
water.  Cf.  burette,  lire's  eudiometer  has  the  tube  bent 
in  the  form  of  a  U-  —  eu  di-O-met'rlC  (-o-mSt'rTk),  eu  di- 
o  met'ri  cal  (-rt-kal),  a.  —  eu  di  o  met'ri-cal  ly,  adv. 
eu  di- om'e- try  (-5m'e-trT),  n.  Chem.  Art  or  process  of 
determining  the  constituents  of  a  gaseous  mixture  by 
means  of  the  eudiometer. 

Eu'dist  (u'dTst),  ft.  R.  C.  Ch.  A  member  of  the  “Con¬ 
gregation  of  Jesus  and  Mary,”  established  by  Jean  Eudes 
at  Caen,  France,  in  1643. 

Eu  dox'i  an  (6-dok'sT-an),  ft.  Eccl.  Hist.  A  follower  of 
Eudoxius,  patriarch  of  Antioch  and  Constantinople  in  the 
4th  century,  and  a  celebrated  defender  of  the  doctrines  of 
Arius.  —  Eu  dox'i  an,  a. 

eu-dox'ine  (-sin;  -sen;  184),  n.  Also  -in.  [Cf.  Gr.  tv8o£o<; 
of  good  repute.]  Phann.  A  reddish  yellow  powder,  used 
as  a  remedy  for  diarrhea,  indigestion,  etc.  It  is  the  bis¬ 
muth  salt  of  nosophen. 

eu  gal'lol  (u-g51'ol ;  -51),  n.  [eu-  -f-  gallic  3d  -ol.  Cf . 
pyrogallol.]  Pharm.  A  brownish  yellow  sirupy  mass, 
used  externally  (in  acetone  solution)  in  the  treatment  of 
psoriasis.  It  is  pyrogallol  niono-acetate. 

Eu  ge'ni-a  (u-je'nT-d),  n.  [NL.,  after  Prince  Eugene  of 
Savoy.]  Bot.  A  large  genus  of  myrtaceous  trees  and 
shrubs  widely  distributed  in  the  tropics  of  both  hem¬ 
ispheres.  They  have  aromatic  leaves  and  tetramerous 
flowers  with  baccate  fruit.  The  wood  is  often  hard  and  val¬ 
uable  ;  and  the  bark  of  some  species  is  used  in  tanning  and 
in  medicine.  Some  species  are  cultivated  in  greenhouses, 
eu  gen'ic  (ft-j8n'Yk),  a.  [Gr.  evyei^s.]  Pertaining  to  im¬ 
provement  of  offspring ;  also,  well  born  ;  of  high  birth. 


e-typ'ic  (e-tYp'Tk),  e-typ'i-cal 
(-l-kdl),  a.  [e-  -f-  typical.]  Biol. 
Lacking  conformity  to  a  type. 
—  e-typ'i-cal-ly.  adv. 

Eu.  Abbr.  Chem.  [without 
period,  Eu).  Europium. 

E.  U.  Abbr.  Evangelical  Union. 
Eu  as-te'ri-®( a/ttH-te'r'r-e),n. pi. 
[NL. ;  eu-  -f  Gr.  avrepiov  star¬ 
ry.  1  Zobl.  A  subclass  of  star¬ 
fishes  having  opposite  ambula- 
cral  ossicles  meeting  like  the 
rafters  of  a  roof.  It  includes  all 
existing  forms. 

En-boe'an  (fi-bc'tfn),  a.  =  Eu- 
boic.  — One  of  the  people  of 
Eubcea. 

Eu-bo'ic  (tl-bo'Tk),  a.  [L.  Eu- 
boicus,  Gr.  Eu/3o'ko5,  fr.  Ev- 
Poia  Eubrea.]  Of  or  pertaining 
to  the  island  of  Eubcea,  or 
Evvia,  or  designating  the  6ea 
which  separates  it  from  the 
Greek  coast.  Cf.  Chai.cidian. 
Eu  bou'leus  (fi-boo-TEs  ;  fi- 
bou'-),  ».  [Gr.  Ev/SovAev?.] 
Gr.  Mi/th.  See  Thksmophoria. 
Eu-buTua  (fi-bn'lus).  Bib. 
eu'ca-lyn  (Q'kci-lTn),  ft.  Also 
eu'ca-lin.  [So  called  because 
sometimes  obtained  from  the 
Eucalyptus .]  Chem.  An  unfer- 
mentable  sugar  formed  in  the 
decomposition  of  melitose  and 
found  also  in  lerp. 
eu  ca-lyp'tene  <  fUkd-lYp'ten), 

ft.  [Ct.  ICUCALYPTOL.]  Chem. 
a  A  hydrocarbon  obtained  by 
decomposition  of  eucalyptol. 


b  A  ternene  said  to  occur  in  oil 

of  eucalyptus. 

eu  ca-lyp'ti  (-llp'tl),  n.  [NL.] 
PI.  Of  EUCALYPTUS,  2. 
eu  ca-lyp-tog'ra-phy  (-lYp-t5g'- 
rd-fl),  w.  f E  u  cal  y  p  t  us  4- 
- graph)/ .]  A  treatise  upon,  or 
study  of,  the  genus  Eucalyptus. 
eu-ceph'a-lous  (fl-sgf'a-lus),  a. 
[eu-  4-  cenhalous.)  Zobl.  Hav¬ 
ing  a  well-developed  head;  — 
said  of  certain  dipterous  larvce. 
euch.  f  EACH. 

Eu'cha-ris  mite.  =  bulb  mite. 
eu  cha-ri8'tl-cftl-ly,  adv.  of  ku- 
CHARLSTICAL. 

eu'chi-nine  (u'kY-nYn  ;  -nen  ; 
184),  n.  Also  -nin.  =  euquinine. 
eu  chlor-hy'dri  a  (O'klfir-hT'- 
drY-a),  w.  [NL.  ;  eu-  4-  ch/or- 
hydne.)  Med.  Presence  of  nor- 
ni  n  1  amount  of  hydrochloric 
acid  in  the  gastric  juice.  |  06*.  I 
eu'cho-logue,  ft.  A  euchologion.  \ 
eu'chre-ist  (Q'kSr-Yst),  n.  A 
euchre  player. 

eu'chrome.  ft.  {eu-  4-  chrome. l 
Cappagh  brown.  [chroic. | 
eu'chrone  ( n'kr(?n).  ft.  See  eu-| 
eu'chy-my  (O'kY-mY).  ft.  {eu- 
4-  Gr.  xvjtxo<i  juice.]  Med.  Good 
state  of  the  bodily  fluids.  Obs. 
—  eu'chy-mous  (-mus),  a.  Obs. 
Eu-cir  ri-pe'di-a,  n.  pi.  [NL. ; 
eu-  4-  Cirripedia  )  Zobl.  A  sub¬ 
order  of  Cirripedia  consisting  of 
the  more  typical  forms  as  dis¬ 
tinguished  from  the  Rhizo- 
cephala  ;  —  coextensive  with 
Cirripedia  in  the  narrow  sense. 


Eu  cle'i-dae  (fi-kle'Y-de),  n.  pi. 

1  NL.  1  Zobl.  as  CoCHLIDIIDiV. 
Eu'cli-on-i8m.  w.  [FromL. 
clio,  -on is,  name  of  a  miser  in  a 
play  by  Plautus.]  Stinginess. 
Obs. 

Euc-nem'i-dae  (flk-n£m'Y-de),  «. 
pi.  [NL.  ;  Gr.  evKvrjpis,  -i8o<;, 
well-greaved.]  Zobl.  A  family 
of  beetles  closely  related  to,  anil 
now  sometimes  merged  with, 
the  Elaterida?. 

eu'co-lite  (fi'kfi-llt),  n.  [Gr. 
evKoAoT  well  satisfied,  i.e.,  with 
its  composition.]  A  mineral 
similar  to  eudialyte,  but  optical¬ 
ly  negative. 

eu-cone'  (fl-k5n'),  a.  Feu-  4- 
enne .]  Zobl.  Having  fully  de¬ 
veloped  crystalline  cones  m  the 
ommatidia  ;  —  said  of  the  eyes 
of  insects  and  crustaceans. 
Euco-pep'o-da  (iPkn-pgp'o- 
d b),  /».  pi.  [NL.  See  eu- ;  Co¬ 
pe  po da.]  Zobl.  A  suborder  of 
Copepoda  consisting  of  the  typi¬ 
cal  tree-swimming  forms  and 
the  lerna»ans,  rr  distinguished 
from  the  Br&nchiura. 
eu 'era-site  (fl'kra-sTt),  n.  [See 
KUCRASY.]  Min.  A  variety  of 
thorite. 

eu'era-sy  (-sY),  ft.  [Gr.  evKpa- 
cria. ;  ev/epa?  well-tempered  ;  ev 
well  4-  Kepavvvvai  to  mix,  tem¬ 
per.]  Med.  A  normal  state  of 
health  ;  physical  well-being. 
Eu-cryph  i-a'ce-ae  (fl-krTf'Y-a'- 
sf-e),  n.  pi.  [NL.]  See  Eu- 


ckyphia.  —  eu-cryph  i-a'ceous 

(-shiJs),  a. 

eu-cryp'tite  (D-krYp'tTt),  ft.  [Gr. 
euxpva-TO?  easily  hidden.]  Min. 
A  colorless  or  white  silicate  of 
lithium  and  a  1  u  m  i  n  i  u  m, 
LiAlSi04,  occurring  in  hexago¬ 
nal  crystals.  Sp.  gr.,  2.67. 
euc'ti-cal  (Qk'tT-kdl),  a.  [Gr. 
euKTueos.]  Expressing  a  wish  ; 
supplicatory.  OI>s. 
eu  da'mon-ize.  eu-de'mon  ize. 
r.  i.  To  esteem  happy  ;  felici¬ 
tate.  Rare. 

eu  dai-mo'ni-a  (fi'da-m5'nY-d  ; 
u/di-),  eu-dai'mon-ism  (fl-da'- 
mrtn-Yz’m  ;  fl-dT'-).  eu-dai'mon- 
ist,  etc.  Vars.  of  eud.emonia, 
EUD^MONISM,  etc. 

Eu-de'mi-an  ( fl-de'mY-dn),o.  Of 
or  pert,  to  Eudemus.  —  Eudemi- 
an  Ethics.  See  under  ethics,  1. 
eu-de  mon  o-log'i-cal  (fi-de/- 
mdn-r.-15j'I-kdl),  a.  =  eud.e- 
monistic.  Cent.  Diet. 

Eu-den'dri  um  (fl-dfn'drY-um), 
n.  [NL.  ;  eu-  4-  Gr.  8ev8piov, 
dim.  of  SevSpov  a  tree.]  Zobl.  A 
genus  of  gymnol»la6tic  hydro- 
zoans  forming  a  branching 
colony  with  acnitinous  perisarc. 
eu-der'mol ( fi-dflr'mol ;  -mbl ),  n. 
[eft-  4-  dermo-  4-  3d  -ol.)  Pharm. 
An  ointment  chiefly  of  lanolin 
impregnated  with  salicylate  of 
nicotine  for  use  in  skin  diseases, 
eu-did'y-mite  (fl-dld'Y-mlt),  ft. 
eu-  4-  Gr.  6c6vp.o?  double,  twin, 
t  always  occurs  in  twin  crys¬ 


tals.]  Min.  A  white  glassy  sili¬ 

cate  of  sodium  and  beryllium, 
IINaBeSi;»0M.  II., 6.  Sp.  gr.,  2.55. 
eudi-pleu'ral  (0/dY-pl(5o'rdl), 
a.  [ev-  4-  Gr.  Si s  double  -f- 
7tA evpa  side.]  Biol.  Bilaterally 
symmetrical. 

Eu-do'ra  (fi-do'rd),  n.  [L.,  fr. 
Gr.  ’Euficipa  ;  cf.  well,  and 
So)po v  gift.]  Lit.,  generous  ;  — 
fern.  prop.  name.  L.  id.  ;  F. 
End  ore  (tUdftr'). 

Eudo-ri'na  (Q'd  fi-rl'n  a),  n. 
[NL.,  fr.  Gr.  evSojpos  generous.] 
Zobl.  A  genus  of  colony-form¬ 
ing  flagellate  infusorians  which 
produces  sharply  distinguished 
mole  and  female  gametes. 

Eu  dro'mi-as  (Yi-dro'mY-fts),  n. 
[NL.,  fr.  Gr.  evSpoynas  a  good 
runner.]  Zobl.  The  genus  of 
plovers  which  includes  the 
pommon  dotterel  of  Europe. 
Eu-dyp'tes  (0-dYp'tez),  n. 
[NL.  ;  Gr.  6v7TTT)5ftdiver.] 
Zobl.  A  genus  of  penguins,  syn. 
of  Catarractes ,  tne  genus  con¬ 
taining  the  crested  penguins. 

Eu  ech'i-noi'de-aCfl-fck^-noi'dP- 
a).  n.  jd.  FNL.;  eu-  4-  Echinoi- 
dea.)  Zobl.  A  subclass  of  sea 
urchins  consisting  of  all  except 
the  T’alfeechinoidea. 
eu-e'mer-ism  (fi-e'mer-Y/.’m  ;  t\- 
Cm'5r-).eu-e  mer-is'ticf-Ys'ttk), 
etc.  Vars.  of  euhkMerism,  etc. 
Eu-er'ge-tes  (fi-fl  r'j  P-t  e  z),  w. 
Bib.  Lit.,  benefactor  ;  —  a  title 


borne  hv  Ptolemy  II.  and  VII., 

kings  or  Egypt. 

eu  e-thi8'ti-cal-ly  (Q/P-thYs'tY- 
kdl-1),  adv.  [Gr.  eur/Oris  good- 
hearted.]  Good-naturedly. 
Rare. 

eu'fe-mism,  euTe-mis'tic.  Eu¬ 
phemism;  euphemistic.  Ref.Sv. 
eu-fon'ic.  Euphonic.  Ref.  Sp. 
eu'fo-ny.  Euphony.  Re^'f.  Sp. 
euforbe,  ft.  Euphorbium.  Obs. 
eu'fu-ism.  Euphuism.  Ref.  Sp. 
Eug.  Abbr.  Eugen;  Eugene. 

Eu  ga-noi'de-i  (O'gd-noi'dP-l), 
ft.  y d.  [NL.;  eu- +  NL.  Ganoi- 
dei.  See  ganoid.1  Zobl.  A 
group  which  includes  the  bony 
anoids,  as  the  gar  pikes, 
eu'ge  (fl'jt),  n.  [L.,  well  done  ! 
brave  !  Gr.  evye.]  An  expres¬ 
sion  of  “  well  done,”  or  the  like, 
by  way  of  approval.  Obs 
Eu  gene'  (fi-jen'  ;  u'jen),  n. 
[F.  EugSne,  L.  Eugenius,  Gr. 
EvyeVios,  fr.  euyevr)?  well¬ 
born,  of  noble  race.]  Masc. 
prop.  name.  L.  Eugenius  (fi-je'- 
uY-fis) ;  F.  Eugene  (fl'zhPn') ; 
It.  Eugenio  (a-dh-j@n'y5)  :  Sp. 
E ngevi o  ( a-db-h a ' n v  5  ;  1 72 j" ; 
Pg.  Eugenio  (a-d6-zha'ny5) ;  G. 
Eugen  (oi'gan  ;  oi-gan'),  Eu¬ 
genius  Coi-ga'ne-dbs). 
eu-gen 'e-sis  (fl-jen'P-sYs).  n. 

I  [eu-  4-  -genesis.)  Biol.  Fertili¬ 
ty  between  hybrids.  —  eu'ge- 
ne8'ic  (Q'jf-nPs'Yk),  eu'ge  net' - 
i  ic  (-n5t'Yk),  a. 

Eu-ge'ni-a  (fl-je'nY-a),  n.  IL., 


food,  foot ;  out,  oil ;  chair  ;  go  ;  sing:,  ii)k  ;  then,  thin  ;  nature,  verdure  (250) ;  K=rch  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144) ;  boN ;  yet ;  zh  =  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Guide. 
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en-gen'ics  (fi-jSn'Tkg),  n.  The  science  which  deals  with 
the  influences  that  improve  the  inborn  or  native  qualities 
oi  a  race  or  breed,  esp.  of  the  human  race, 
eu'ge-nin  (u'je-nTn),  n.  [See  Eugenia.]  Chem.  A  sub- 
stauce  got  from  oil  of  cloves  and  isomeric  with  eugenol. 
•n'ge  nol  (-nol;  -nol),  n.  [Eugenia  +  -of.]  (’hem.  a 
colorless  aromatic  liquid,  C10H12O2,  related  to  phenol,  and 
called  also  eugenic  acid.  It  is  a  chief  constituent  of  oil  of 
cloves,  and  occurs  in  the  oils  of  pimento,  star  anise,  etc. 
eu'ge-nol-ate  (-at), «.  Chem.  A  salt  of  euge- 
nol,  analogous  to  the  plienolates.  [f 

Eu  gle'na  (fi-gle'nd),  n.  [NL. ;  eu-  -j-  Gr. 
yArpTj  pupil  of  the  eye,  socket  of  a  joint.] 

Zodl.  A  genus  of  simple  fresh-water  flagel- 
late  infusorians  having  an  elongate  body  with 
a  distinct  gullet  at  the  anterior  end  from  which 
a  long  flagellum  protrudes.  E.  vivid  is  is  the 
best-known  species.  It  is  of  a  bright  green 
color,  due  to  the  presence  of  chlorophyll,  with 
a  spot  of  bright  red  pigment  near  the  anterior 
end,  and  contains  grains  of  a  starchlike  sub¬ 
stance  called  paramyluiu.  It  reproduces  by 
binary  or  multiple  fission  while  encysted, 
en-gle'noid  (-noid),  a.  [ Euglena  -|-  -oid.] 

Zodl.  Like  or  pert,  to  Euglena  or  allied  genera. 
eu'gra-nit'lc(u'grd-nTt/ik),a.  [eu— \- granitic.'] 

Petrog.  Pert,  to,  or  resembling,  normal  granite, 
eugranltlc  structure,  a  structure  possessed  by 
certain  igneous  rocks,  in  which  the  grains  of 
the  different  minerals  are  all  of  about  the  ’  * 

same  medium  size,  and  similar  in  form.  J*?  tJ 

eu-ha'ges  (u-ha'jez),  n.pZ.  [L.,  prob.  fr.  Gr.  enlarged. 
evays  holy,  righteous.]  Prophets,  or  seers; 

—  one  of  the  three  traditional  orders  of  the  Celtic  priest¬ 
hood. 

eu'aar  mon'ic  (u/har-m5nGk),  a.  [eu-  -f~  harmonic.'] 
Music.  Producing  mathematically  perfect  harmony  or  con¬ 
cord  ;  sweetly  or  perfectly  harmonious, 
eu  he'dral  (u-he'dral),  a.  [<?m-  -f-  Gr.  eBpa  seat  or  base.] 
Petrog.  Well-faced  ;  completely  bounded  by  crystal  planes. 
eu-hermer-lsm  (fi-hS'iner-Tz’m  ;  u-liSin'er-),  n.  [L.  Euhe- 
merus,  Gr.  Eiajjaepos,  a  philosopher,  about  300  B.  c.]  The 
theory,  held  by  Euhemerus,  that  the  gods  of  mythology 
were  but  deified  mortals,  and  their  deeds  only  the  amplifi¬ 
cation  in  imagination  of  human  acts ;  hence,  interpretation 
of  myths  as  traditional  accounts  of  historical  personages 
and  events.  —  eu-he'mer  1st,  n.  —  eu  he  mer  is'tic  (-Is' 
tTk),  a. 

eu-he'mer  lze  (-Tz),  r.  t.;  -ized  (-izd) ;  -iz'ing  (-iz'Tng). 
To  interpret  (mythology)  on  the  theory  of  euhemerism. 
eu  la'll  a  (u-la'IT-d),  n.  [NL.  ;  prob.  fr.  the  personal  name 
Eulalia  (which  see,  below).]  1.  [cap.]  Bot.  a  Syn.  of 
PoLLINIA.  b  Syn.  of  XlPHAOROSTIS. 

2  Jlort.  Any  of  several  ornamental  grasses  belonging  to 
the  genus  Xiphagrostis ,  esp.  X.  sinensis ,  often  cultivated 
as  a  lawn  plant  for  its  graceful  striped  leaves. 

Eulen-spie  gel,  Tyll  (til  oi'l^n-shpe'gel ;  -spe'g^l).  [G., 
owlglass.l  The  hero  of  a  German  popular  comic  tale 
which  relates  the  freaks,  pranks,  drolleries,  fortunes,  and 
misfortunes  of  a  wandering  Jack-of -all-trades. 

Eu-le'rl  an  (u-le'rT-an:  oi-),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  Leonhard 
Euler  (1707-83),  the  Swiss  mathematician,  or  his  investiga¬ 
tions  ;  — used  in  various  phrases  ;  as  : 

Euleri&n  constant,  Math.,  the  limit  of  the  series  l  +  $+  i  +  £  + 
....  -f  1  —  log  n  for  n  infinite  ;  approximately  0  5772  .  .  .  .used 
in  calculating  log  T(o).  —  E.  equation.  Math,  a  The  addition 
theorem  of  elliptic  integrals,  b  Any  one  of  the  system  of  ordi¬ 
nary  hydrodynamical  equations  in  which  the  components  of  the 
velocity  at  a' definite  point  (and  not  of  a  definite  particle,  as  in 
the  Lagrangiun  equations)  are  the  variables.  —  E.  integral,  of  the 

first  kind,  *(1 — x)l>—1dx,  denoted  by  B  (a,  b)  or  B  ( b,a )  ; 

of  the  second  kind,  J0e—xza—'ldx,  the  Gamma  function  of  a, 
denoted  by  r(«)»  or  bv  n(n  —  1)  according  to  Gauss.  This  latter 
extremely*  important  function  is  a  kind  of  generalization  of  the 
factorial *  P1  =  1.2.3.  ...  a.  —  E.  method  (in  hydrodynamics). 
Math.,  the  ordinary  method  employing  Eulerian*  equations.  —  E. 
motion,  a  movement  of  the  geographical  pole  by  which  it  tends 
to  describe  a  circle  of  radius  0.15  "  in  a  period  of  about  420  days 
(called  the  E  period).  The  movement,  as  modified  by  meteoro¬ 
logical  and  other  causes,  gives  a  practical  identity  with  the 
Chandler  period  (of  428  days)  as  found  by  observation. 

Eu'ler’s  for'mu-la  (oi'lerz).  Engm.  A  general  formula  re¬ 
lating  to  the  strength  of  a  long  strut,  obtained  by  mathe¬ 
matical  analysis  assuming  the  strut  to  be  initially  very 

slightly  bent  and  neglecting  the  term  in  the  curva¬ 

ture  equation.  It  is  P  =  c  7r2^-,  where  P  =  axial  load ; 
E  =  Young’s  modulus;  1=  moment  of  inertia  of  transverse 


section  of  strut ;  /  =  length  of  strut ;  c  =  a  constant  de¬ 
pending  upon  the  manner  of  fixing  the  ends. 

Euler’s  formulae  Math.  Expressions  for  cosine  and  sine 
as  half  the  sum  and  difference  of  two  imaginary  exponen¬ 
tials. 

Euler’S  theorem.  Math.  The  analytical  theorem  ex¬ 
pressed  by  the  equation  i  =  co^[<^  -I-  e°^2,  where  R\,  R2, 

are  the  principal  radii  of  curvature  (at  a  point  P  of  a  sur¬ 
face)  and  R  is  the  radius  of  curvature  of  any  normal  sec¬ 
tion  inclined  </>!  and  <t>2  to  the  principal  normal  sections, 
eu-lo'gl-a  (u-lo'jT-d),  n. ;  pi.  -gia:  (-e).  [LL.,  fr.  Gr.  evkoyia 
eulogy,  blessing.  See  eulogy.]  Eccl.  a  Orig.,  the  Eu¬ 
charist.  bln  the  early  church,  a  portion  of  the  consecrated 
bread  carried  to  communicants  unable  to  attend  the  Eucha¬ 
rist.  c  East.  Church.  Eucharistic  bread  blessed,  but  not 
consecrated,  distributed  after  the  Eucharist  to  those  who 
have  not  communicated  ;  —  called  also  antidoron  and  some¬ 
times  blessed  bread.  Cf.  pain  benit,  holy  bread  b. 
eu  lo'gi  ous  (-us),  a.  Eulogistic. 

eu'io  gist  (u'16-jTst),  n.  One  who  eulogizes,  or  praises ;  a 
panegyrist ;  an  encomiast. 

eu  lo  gis'tic  (-jTs'tTk)  1  a.  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  charac- 
eu  lo  gis'ti-cal  (tT-kdl)  J  terized  by,  eulogy;  bestowing 
praise  ;  panegyrical  ;  commendatory  ;  laudatory ;  as,  eu¬ 
logistic  speech.  —  eu'io- gis'tical-ly,  adv. 
eu-lo'gi  um  (u-lo'jT-wm),  n. ;  pi.  E.  -ums  (-wmz),  L.  -gia 
(-a).  [LL.  See  eulogy.]  Eulogy. 

eu'lo-gize  (u'16-jiz),  v.  t. ;  eu'lo-gized  (-jizd) ;  eu'lo-giz'- 
ing  (-jlz'Tng).  To  speak  or  write  in  strong  commendation 
of ;  to  extol  in  speech  or  writing ;  to  praise, 
eu'lo-gy  (-ji),  n.  ; pi.  -ores  (-jlz).  [Gr.  evkoyia,  from  evAo- 
■yo?  well  speaking  ;  «v  well  -f-  keyeiv  to  speak  :  cf.  LL.  eido- 
gium.  Cf.  eulogium;  see  legend.]  1  A  composition, 
esp.  a  set  oration,  in  commendation  of  something,  as  of  the 
charactei  and  services  of  a  deceased  person  ;  also,  expres¬ 
sion  characteristic  of  eulogies ;  praise  ;  laudation. 

Eulogies  turn  into  elegies.  Spenser. 

2.  Eccl.  =  eulogia.  Obs. 

Syn.  —  See  encomium. 

eu'ly-tite  (u'lT-tit),  n.  Also  eu'ly-tine  (-tin  ;  -ten  ;  184). 
[eu-  -f-  Gr.  Auto?  soluble,  fr.  Aveiv  to  dissolve.]  Min.  A 
silicate  of  bismuth,  Bi4Si;l012,  occurring  usually  in  minute 
dark  brown  or  grayish  tetrahedral  crystals.  H.,  4.5.  Sp. 

gr.,  6.11. 

Eu-men'l  dae  (6-m8n'T-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  evp.  vr's 
well-disposed  J  Zodl.  A  large  family  of  true  wasps  of  soli¬ 
tary  habits.  Their  nests  are  variously  constructed  by  the 
different  species,  and  commonly  provisioned  with  cater¬ 
pillars,  for  the  nourishment  of  their  young.  Eu'me.  nes 
(u'me-nez),  the  typical  genus,  contains  species  that  build 
cells  of  mud,  which  in  some  cases  have  the  form  of  a  small 
round  vase  with  a  short  narrow  neck.  See  potter  wasp. 
Eu  men'i-des  (-dez),  n.  pi.  [L.,  fr.  Gr.  Ev/xenfie*,  lit., 
gracious  goddesses.]  The  Erinyes.  See  Erinys. 
Eu'my-cs'tes  (u'mi-se'tez),  7i.pl.  [NL.  ;  eu-  -j-  -mycetes.] 
Bot.  A  class  of  the  Thallophyta  comprising  all  the  true 
fungi  as  distinguished  from  the  various  classes  of  algae  or 
seaweeds.  See  Fungi,  Thallophyta. 

Eu-no'ml-an  (u-no'mT-5n),  n.  Eccl.  Hist.  A  follower  of 
Eunomius,  bishop  of  Cyzicus  (4th  century  a.  d.)  ;  an  Ano- 
mcean  (which  see).  —  Eu-no'ml-an,  a. 
eu'nuch  (u'nwk),  n.  [L.  eunuchus,  Gr.  evvovxa;,  prop., 
keeping  or  guarding  the  couch  ;  evinj  couch,  bed  -f-  ex*1*' 
to  have,  hold,  keep.]  A  castrated  male  person,  orig.  one 
in  charge  of  a  harem  or  employed  in  a  palace  as  a  chamber- 
lain  ;  hence,  formerly,  any  chamberlain.  Cf.  castrato. 
Eunuchs  in  ancient  times  often  gained  high  rank,  some¬ 
times  becoming  rulers.  —  eu'nuch  al  (-51),  a. 

Eu  om'pha  lus  (u-bm'fd-hls),  n.  [NL.  ;  eu-  -f-  Gr.  bp<t>a- 
Aos  the  navel.]  Paleon.  A  large  genus  of  extinct  Paleo¬ 
zoic  and  Mesozoic  gastropods  with  a  depressed  conical  or 
discoidal  widely  umbilicate  shell. 

eu-on'y-min  (u-5n'T-mTn),  n.  Pharm.  A  principle  or  mix¬ 
ture  of  principles  derived  from  Evonymus  (syn.  Euonymus) 
atropurpureus ,  or  spindle  tree. 

eu-OU'se  (u-oo'e  ;  a'db-o'wi),  n.  [A  mnemonic  from  the 
vowels  of  “  seculoruin  amen,”  ending  the  Gloria  Patri.] 
Eccl.  Music.  The  trope  of  the  Gregorian  Lesser  Doxology, 
varying  according  to  the  mode  used  ;  also,  any  trope, 
eu'pa-rln  (u'pd-rtn),  n.  [E^pator/um  -+■  -$»•]  Chem.  A 
yellow  neutral  principle,  C^HnC^,  found  in  boneset. 
eu'pa-thy  (u'pd-tliT),  77.  ;  pi.  -THIES  (-thTz).  [Gr.  evnaOe ia 
comfort,  happy  condition  of  the  soul.  SeeEU- ;  pathetic.] 
Right  feeling ;  —  referring  to  the  Stoic  doctrine  that  a  just 
and  temperate  disposition  is  a  proper  ethical  ideal. 
Eu'pa-to'ri-um  (u'pn-to'rT-iim  ;  201),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  ev- 


naroptov  hemp  agrimony,  fr.  Eupator ,  king  of  Pontus.] 
Bot.  An  immense  genus  of  asteraceous  herbs,  chiefly  trop¬ 
ical.  They  have  heads  of  white  or  purplish  flowers  dis¬ 
posed  in  cymose  clusters  ;  the  pappus  is  capillary  and  the 
achenes  are  3-5-angled.  Several  American  species,  as  E. 
maculatum ,  are  common  weeds.  The  hemp  agrimony  (E. 
cannabimnn)  and  the  boneset  ( E .  perfolfatum)  are  used 
medicinally  as  tonics  and  diaphoretics.  Also  [l.  c. ],  a  plant 
of  this  genus. 

6U  pat'rid  (fi-p5t'rTd  ;  u'pa-trTd  ;  277),  n.  [Gr.  evnarpidt)^, 
fr.  ev  well  -f-  narrjp  father.]  One  of  the  eupatrid*.  — 

eu'pa-trid.  a. 

eu  pat'ri  dae  (u-p5t'rT-de),  n.  pi.  [Gr.  cvnarpiSaL,  pi.  of 
cvTrarpifirj?.]  The  hereditary  aristocrats  of  ancient  Athens 
and  other  states  of  Greece,  who  in  early  times  exclusively 
made  and  administered  the  law. 

eu-pep'si-a  (-pSp'sT-a  ;  -slid)  j  n.  [NL.  eupepsia ,  fr.  Gr. 
eu  pep'sy  (u-pSp'sT  ;  u'p5p-sl)  J  ev7rei//ia.  See  EU-  ;  dys¬ 
pepsia.]  Med.  Good  digestion  ;  —  opposed  to  dyspepsia. 
eu  pep'tic  (u-pSp'tTk),  a.  [Gr.  evirtnro<;.]  Of,  pertaining 
to,  or  having,  good  digestion  ;  easy  of  digestion, 
eu'phe-mism  (u'fe-mTz’m),  n.  [Gr.  ev^rjfxur/uoj,  fr.  cv- 
(hgni^tLi'  to  use  words  of  a  good  omen  ;  ev  well  -f-  (fxxraL  to 
speak.  See  fame.]  Rhet.  A  figure  in  which  an  agreeable 
or  nonoffensive  word  or  expression  is  substituted  for  one 
that  is  harsh,  indelicate,  or  otherwise  unpleasant ;  a  way 
of  describing  an  offensive  thing  by  an  inoff  ensive  expres¬ 
sion  ;  a  mild  name  for  something  disagreeable,  as,  “  pass¬ 
ing  away  ”  for  “  dying.”  —  eu'phe-mist  (-mist),  n. 
euphe  mis' tic  (-mls'tTk)  )  a.  Pertaining  to  euphemism ; 
eu  phe-mls'tl  Cal  (-tl-kal)  (  containing  a  euphemism  ; 
softened  in  expression.  —  eu  phe  mls'ti  cal  ly.  adv. 
eu'phe-mize  (u'fe-miz),  v.  t.  it*  i.  ;  eu'phe-mized  (-mizd) ; 
eu'phe-miz'ing  (-miz'Tng).  [Gr.  ev<t>ryii£eii'.]  To  express 
by  a  euphemism  ;  to  make  use  of  euphemistic  expressions. 
GU-pho'ne  (u-fo'ne),  n.  [Gr.  ujvos  swreet-voiced.  See 
eu-  ;  -phone.]  Music.  A  sixteen-foot  free-reed  organ  stop, 
giving  a  sweet,  softened  tone  of  clarinetlike  quality, 
eu-phon'ic  (fi-f5n'Tk)  |  a.  [Cf.  F.  euphotrique.]  Of  orper- 
eu-phon'i-cal  (-T-k51)  (  taining  to  euphony  ;  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  laws  of  euphony. — eu  phon'l-cal  ly,  adv. 
—  eu  phon'i  cal  ness.  n. 

eu  pho'nl  ous  (tj-fo'nl-iis),  a.  Pleasing  or  sweet  in  sound  ; 
smooth-sounding.  —  eu  pho'nl  ous  ly.  adv. 
eu-pho'nl-um  (-dm),  n.  [NL.  See  euphony.]  Music,  a 
An  instrument,  invented  by  Chladni  in  1790,  consisting 
of  glass  tubes  and  giaduated  steel  bars  sounded  by  the 
moistened  finger,  b  A  small  bass  instrument  of  the  saxhorn 
class,  having  a  full,  strong  tone,  and  a  compass  of  about 
three  octaves  up  from  C  in  the  great  octave  (see  pitch). 
eu'pho-ny  (u'fo-nT),  n.  ;  pi.  -nies  (-ntz).  [L.  euphonia , 

Gr.  cim/> xmia,  fr.  evflun'os  sweet-voiced  ;  ev  well  4-  tfuovrj 
sound,  voice ;  akin  to  <f>duai  to  speak :  cf.  F.  euphonic. ] 

1.  A  pleasing  or  sweet  sound  ;  the  acoustic  effect  produced 
by  words  60  combined  and  uttered  as  to  please  the  ear. 

2.  Phon.  Tendency  to  greater  ease  of  pronunciation,  re¬ 
sulting  in  various  combinatory  changes,  due  to  increased 
speed  of  utterance  or  economy  of  effort  rather  than  to  a 
striving  after  a  pleasing  effect,  as  formerly  supposed. 

Eu-phor'bl-a  (u-for'bT-a),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  L.  euphorbea  an 
African  plant.  See  euphorbium.]  Bot. 

An  immense  genus  of  herbs  or  shrubs 
of  varied  habit  and  wide  distribution, 
having  small  monoecious  flowers  borne 
in  involucres,  sometimes  with  petaloid 
appendages,  the  whole  structure  re¬ 
sembling  a  single  flower.  The  species 
in  the  United  States  are  mostly  insig¬ 
nificant  weeds,  though  E.  marginata 
and  E.  heterophylla  are  cultivated  for 
ornament.  The  African  species  are 
usually  succulent  and  often  spiny 
shrubs  resembling  cacti,  which  they 
replace  there.  Also  [/.  c.J,  a  plant  of 
this  genus. 

Eu  phor  bi-a'ce  ®  (-a'se-e),  n.  pi.  [NL. 

Bot.  A  large  and  important  family  of  herbs,  shrubs,  or 
trees  of  uncertain  systematic  position,  but  usually  referred 
to  the  order  Geraniales.  They  have  monoecious  or  dioe¬ 
cious  flowers,  3-seeded  capsules,  and  acrid  or  poisonous, 
often  milky,  juice.  There  are  about  210  gei^ra  and  4,000 
species,  of  wide  distribution.  Euphorbia  is  the  type,  and 
Phyl lan thus,  Croton,  Acalypha,  Ricinus,  Jatropha,  Hevea , 
and  Man  ihot  are  among  the  other  important  genera.  They 
include  several  medicinal  plants,  astbose  furnishing  castor 
oil  and  croton  oil ;  several  trees  yielding  caoutchouc  ;  the 
manioc  or  cassava  plant,  and  various  genera  ornamental  in 
cultivation.  —  eu  phor  bi  a'ceous  (-shfts),  a. 


Euphorbia.  Cyathi- 
um,  or  Flower  Clus¬ 
ter,  of  E.  lathyris , 
showing  drooping 
Pistillate  Flower 
and  several  Stam- 
inate  Flowers. 

See  Euphorbia.] 


fr.  Gr.  Evyevia.  See  Eugene.) 
Fern,  of  Eugene.  F.  Euqinie 
UPzha  ne');  It.  Eugenia  (a-rth- 
j?n'ya);  Sp.  Eugenia  (a-db-ha'- 
nya  ;  172);  G.  Eugenie  (oi-ga'- 
n*C-e;  oi/zh5-ne'),  Eugenia  (oi- 
ga'nf-a).  —  Dim.  Ceme  (jS'nt ). 
eu-gen'ic  (0-jSn'Tk),  a.  [See 
Eugenia.]  See  eugenol. 
Ea-ge'nie  <  fl-je'nt),  n.  [F.  Eu¬ 
genie.]  =  Eugenia,  fem.  prop, 
name. 

eu'ge-ny  (a'j‘-nt).  n.  [Gr.  ev- 
yeveia,  fr.  evyei'Tj?  well-born  ; 
ev  well  -f  ye'vo?  race.]  Noble¬ 
ness  of  hirth.  Obs. 
eu-get'lc  (H-jPt'Tk).  eu  ge-tin'lc 
(iPjP-tln'Tk),  a.  Designating 
an  acid  derived  lroin  eugenol. 
eugh.  yew. 

Eu'gn-bine  (fl'gd-bYn),  a.  Of 
Eugubium.  —  Eugubine  tables 
Seven  bronze  tablets  inscribed 
in  the  Umbrian  and  Latin  lan¬ 
guages,  discovered  at  Gubbio 
(ancient  Eugubium,  Igurium), 
Italy,  in  1444,  and  still  pre¬ 
served  there. 

en-kai'rite.  Var.  of  eucai- 
bitk. 

dPki-ne'81-a  (u'kt-ne'sY-d  ; 
U/kT  ),  77.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  ev*i- 
vrjaia  ease  of  motion.]  Med. 
Normal  power  of  movement. 
«u'ko  lite,  eu'ko  lyte  VarB.  of 
EUCOLITE. 

•u'lachan,  en'la-chon  (O'ld- 
kiBn).  n.  [Native  Indian  name.] 
The  candlefish. 

••lachon  oil.  See  oil,  Table  II. 


Eu-la'li  a  (fl-la'lY-d),  n.  [L., 
fr.  Gr.  EvAaAi  i  ;  cf.  ev  well, 
and  AaA'?  talkative,  ka\e>  v  to 
speak.]  Lit.,  fair  speech  ;  — 
fem.  prop.  name.  F.  Eulalie 
(tVlu'le') ;  It.  Eulalia  (a-db- 
lii'lt-41).  Saint  Eulalia  was  a 
virgin  martvred  during  the  per¬ 
secution  o {  Diocletian.  Her 
day  is  February  12. 

Eu  la-mel  li-bran'chi-a  (TUla- 
m5FT-l)rar)'kI-d),  n.  /d.  [NL.  ; 
eu-  +  L.  lamella  a  small  plate 
of  metal  -4-  -branch ia .]  Zodl.  An 
order  of  bivalve  mollusks.  They 
have  gills  with  numerous  vas¬ 
cular  interfilemenrnry  and  in- 
terlamellar  junctions  so  that 
they  form  basketlike  lamella;, 
the*  mantle  edges  united  at  one 
or  more  points,  and  two  more  or 
less  equal  adductor  muscles. 
It  is  much  the  largest  order  of 
the  class.  —  eu'la-mel'li-branch 
(-brank).G.  —  Syn.  Eu  la-mel  li- 
bran  chi-a'ta  ( -brai)/kY-a'ta). 
Euler’s  constant.  =  Eui.erian 
constant. 

Eu-li'ma  (fl-lT'mri),  n.  [NL. ; 
en-  +  Gr.  Ai/u.o?  hunger.]  Zool. 
A  genus  of  gymnogloesate  gas¬ 
tropods  with  a  slender  spiral 
shell  and  long  proboscis,  para¬ 
sitic  on  holotluirians  and  other 
echinoderms.  It  is  the  type  of 
a  family,  Eu-lim'i-dae  (0-IYm'T- 
dg). 

eu'lo-ge.  ^  EULOGY, 
eu-log'lc  (0-ldfi'Tk),  eu-log'i-cal 
(-Y-kdl),  a.  Eulogistic.  Rare. 
—  eu-log'i-cal-ly,  adv.  Rare. 


eu'lo-gism  (Q'16-jiz’m),  n.  Eu¬ 
logy. 

eu'lo-glz^r  (-jTz/2r),  n.  A  eu¬ 
logist. 

eu'ly-site  (O'lT-sTt),  n.  [Gr. 
evkvaia  readiness  in  loosing.] 
Petrog.  A  rock  consisting  of  a 
mixture  of  olivine  with  pyrox¬ 
ene  and  garnet. 

Eu-mae'us  ( O-me'tfs),  n.  In  Ho¬ 
mer’s  “Odyssey,”  the  faithful 
swineherd  of  Ulysses. 
Eu'me-nes  (Q'me-nez), «.  a  Bib. 
prop.  name,  b  See  Eumenid.*;. 
eu'mer-i8m  (n'm5r-Yz’m),  n. 
[eu-  -F  Gr.  /ue'po?  part.]  Biol. 
An  aggregation  of  like  parts  or 
units  ;  result  of  eumerogenesis. 
— eu'mer-is'tic  (-Ys'tYk),  a. 
eu  mer-o-gen'e-sU  (-b-jPn'f-sYs), 
n.  [eu-  +  merogenesis.]  Biol. 
Merogenesis  in  which  the  units 
arc  at  first  similar  to  the  primary 
unit,  as  in  the  segments  of  a  tape¬ 
worm  ;  —  opposed  to  dij*mero- 
genesi*.  —  eu  mer-o-ge-net'ic 
(-j?-n?t'Yk),  a. 

eu'mer-o-morph'  (O'm  0  r-C- 
mSrf').  n.  [e»v-  4-  mero-  -f 
-morjdi.]  Biot.  A  eumerogenet- 
ic  organism.  —  eu'mer-o-mor'- 
phic  (-mfir'fYk),  a. 
tu-mol'pi-des  (R-m51'pY-dez), 
n.  pi.  [L.  Eumolpidae,  fr.  Gr.Ev- 
fxokm6ai,  fr.  ev/LtoArreiv  to 
sing  well.]  See  Eleusinian 
mysteries. 

Eu-mol'pus  (-pus),  n.  [NL.,  fr. 
Gr.  eupoknos  sweetly  singing  ] 
Zool.  A  genus  of  small  chryso- 


melid  beetles.  The  species  E. 
vitis  is  very  injurious  in  Eu¬ 
rope  to  grapevines, 
eu-mor'phous  (fl-mfir'ffis).  a. 
[Gr.  ev/u.op4>oc.]  Well  formed./?. 
Eu-na'tan.  Bio. 
eu  na'trol  (fl-na'trOl ;  -tr51),  n. 
[See  eu-,  natron,  3d  -ol.] 
Pharm.  Sodium  oleate  in  the 
form  of  powder,  used  ns  a  rem¬ 
edy  for  disorders  of  the  liver. 

II  e-un'do.  mo-ran'do,  et  re  de- 
un'do.  [L.]  Law.  Lit.,  in  go¬ 
ing,  tarrying,  and  returning  ;  — 
denoting  the  time  covered  by  the 
privilege  from  nrrest  to  which  a 
person  is  entitled  to  enable  him 
to  attend  to  certain  duties. 
Eu-nec'tes  ( 0-nCk'tez),  n.  [NL.; 
eu-  f  Gr.  VTjKTr]^  a  swimmer.] 
Zool.  The  genus  including  the 
anaconda  (which  see). 

Eu'nice  (O'nYs),  n.  [L.,  fr.  Gr. 
Evv(kt);  cf.  ev  well,  and  vLk rj 
victory.]  Lit.,  happy  victory  ; 
—  fem.  prop.  name.  Bib. 
Eu-ni'ce (fi-nT'se),  n.  [NL.,  fr. 
the  Gr.  name  E vviicr),  Eunice.] 
Zodl.  A  genus  of  marine  polv- 
ch»tous  worms  of  the  order  Er- 
rantia,  having  a  complex  system 
of  chitinous  jaws.  It  is  the  type 
of  a  family,  Eu-nlc'i-dae  ( fI-n*Ys'- 
Y-de).  —  eu-ni'eid  (-nT'sYd),  n. 
Eu-no'mi-a  (fl-nd'mY-d),  w.  [Gr. 
Evvofxia.]  1.  See  Hor.e. 

2.  Astron.  See  asteroid,  Table. 
eu'no-my  (Q'nfi-mY),  n.  [Gr. 
ey vopia  ;  ev  +  vopos  law.]  Effi¬ 
cient  and  well-ordered  law.  R. 


eu'nuch  (fl'nwk),  eu'nuch-ate 

(-fit),  v.  t.  [Cf.  L.  eunuchare.) 
To  make  a  eunuch  of.  Obs.  or  R. 
eu'nuch  ism  (-Tz’m),  77.  See -ism. 
eu'nuch-ize  (-Tz),  v.  t.  See-izE. 
eu'nuch-old  (-oid),  a.  Resem¬ 
bling,  or  characteristic  of,  a  eu¬ 
nuch  ;  as,  a  eunuchoid  voice,  the 
falsetto  voice  in  a  man. 
eu'nuch-ry  (-rY),  n.  State  of 
being  n  eunuch.  Rare. 
Eu-o'di-as  (0-6'dY-as).  Bib. 
eu'o-nym  (Q'C-nYm), n.  [Gr.  ev- 
ojvvfios  of  good  name.]  A  good 
name,  or  one  suitable  for  use. 
—  eu-on'y-mous  ( fl-bn'Y-mus), 
a.  —  eu-on'y-my  (-mY),  n. 
Euonymus  Syn.  of  Evonymus. 
Eu-or ' nl-thes  *(B-6r'nY-th5z ),  77. 
pi.  [NL.;  eu-  4-  Gr.  opviv,  opvt- 
0os,  a  bird.]  Zodl.  A  division 
of  birds  including  all  the  Car- 
inata?  except  the  tinamous  and 
penguins.  —  eu  or-nith'ic  (O'Sr- 
nlth'Yk),  a. 

Eu  or-thop'ter-a  (Q/5r-thBp'- 

tfr-d),  i).  pi.  [NL.  ;  eu-  -f-  Or- 
thoptera.]  Zodl.  A  suborder  of 
Ortnoptera  including  the  true 
Orthoj>tera  as  distinguished 
from  the  Dermaptera  (earwigs), 
eu-os'mite  (0-8z'mTt),  n.  [eu- 
4  Gr  bap-g  smell.]  A  hrown- 
i  ish  yellow  fossil  resin,  yielding 
a  pleasant  odor  when  burned. 
eu/na-to  rl-a'ceous  UUpd-tO'rY- 
a'smTs),  a.  Bot.  Of  the  genus 
Eupatorium  or  allies, 
eu'pa-to-ry  (O'pa-to-rY),  77.  A 
plant  of  the  genus  Eupatorium. 


eu  pep  tic  'i-ty  ( Q'pgp-tYs'I-tl ), 
77.  Eupeptic  state. 

Euphe'mi-a  (R-le'mY-d),  n. 
[L.,  fr.  Gr.  E v<\>yyj.ia  ;  cf.  ev 
well,  and  speech,  report.] 

Lit.,  of  good  report  ;  —  fem. 
prop.  name.  F.  Eunhdmie  (O'ta^ 
me');  It.  Sp.  Eufemia  (5-df>- 
fa'mya)  ^G.  Euidiemia  (oi-la'- 
mP-a).  —  Dim.  EJfie. 
eu-phe'mi-an  (fi-fe'mY-dfn),  a. 
Euphemistic.  Rare. 
eu-phe'mi-ous  (-tZs),  a.  Euphe¬ 
mistic.  Rare.  —  eu-phe'mi-ou«- 
ly.  adv.  Rare. 

eu'phe-miz  er  (0'fe-mlz/5r),  77. 
One  who  eupheniizes. 
eu'phe-mous  (-mtZs),  a.  Eu¬ 
phemistic.  Rare. 
eu'phe  my  (-nit),  n.  Euphe¬ 
mism.  R. 

eu  pho'ni-a  (fl-fC'nY-d),  77.  [L., 
euphony.]  1.  Euphony  Rare. 
2.  [ra/j.j  Zodl.  A  large  genus  of 
tropical  American  tanagers. 
eu'pho  nism  (n'fb-nYz’ni),  n. 
Euphony,  or  an  instance  of  it. 
eu  pho-nis'tic  (-nYs'tYk),  a. 
Chosen  with  regard  to  euphony. 
Rare.  Oaf.  E.  D. 

eu'pho  nize  (O'fb-nlz),  V.  t.  To 
make  euphonious.  —  eu  pho-ni- 
za'tiom  -nY-za'slu/n  :-nT-za'-),>7. 
eu-pho'non  (fl-f6'n5n  ;  O'ffi- 
nbn),  7i.  [Gr.  ev^ou'ov,  neut.  of 
(iufrun’os  musical.]  Music.  An 
experimental  instrument  with 
steel  wire  strings  sounded  by 
endless  bands  acting  as  bows, 
eu'pho-noui  (Q'fCi-nits),  a.  Eu¬ 
phonious.  Rare. 


ale,  senate,  c&re,  fttn,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofd ;  eve,  Svent,  6nd,  recent,  maker ;  Ice,  Ill ;  old,  Sbey,  orb,  6dd,  s5ft,  connect ;  use,  unite,  urn,  tip,  circus,  menu ; 

||  Foreltfii  Word.  f  Obsolete  Variant  of.  4-  combined  with.  =  equals. 
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EUTECTIC 


OU  phor'bi  um  (ft-fer'bT-um),  [NL.,  fr.  L.  euphor - 
beum  an  African  plant,  fr.  Gr.  «v</>6p/3iou  ;  —  so  called  after 
Euphorbus ,  a  Greek  pliyeicmu.]  Pharm.  A  yellow  or 
brownish,  very  acrid,  gum  resin  derived  from  Old  World 
species  of  Euphorbia.  It  was  formerly  employed  medici¬ 
nally  as  an  emetic  and  cathartic,  but  is  now  used  chiefly 
in  veterinary  medicine. 

©U-pho'ri-a^u-fo'rT-d)  )  n.  [NL.  euphoria ,  fr.  Gr.  cu^opia, 
eu'pho-ry  (u'fo-rl)  (  lit.,  a  bearing  well  ;  ev  well  -f- 
<j>*peiv  to  bear.]  The  condition  of  feeling  well ;  a  sense  of 
good  healthy —  eu-phor'ic  (fi-f5r'Tk),  a. 
eu'pho-rin  (u'f$-rln),  n.  Pharm.  A  white  crystalline  pow¬ 
der,  with  a  faint  aromatic  odor,  used  as  an  antiseptic,  an¬ 
tipyretic,  and_ analgesic.  It  is  phenyl  urethane,  CnHn02N. 
eu'pho  tide  (u'fo-tid),  n.  [en — |-Gr.  </>ok,  </>iot6v,  light ;  — 
from  its  pleasing  combination  of  white  and  green.]  Petrog. 
a  =  oabbro.  b  An  alteration  product  of  gabbro,  consisting 
chiefly  of  saussurite  and  smaragdite.  It  is  sometimes  used 
as  an  ornamental  stone  under  the  name  of  verde  di  Corsica. 
Eu-phra'si  a(u-fra'zhT-d; -zt-a),«.  [NL.  See  euphrasy.] 
Bot.  A  large  genus  of  hemiparasitic  scrophulariaceous 
herbs  found  in  most  extratropical  regions.  They  have 
flowers  with  the  upper  lip  of  the  corolla  2-cleft,  its  mar¬ 
gins  recurved.  See  eyebright. 
eu'phra  sy  (u'frd-sT),  n.  [LL.  eufrasia ,  fr.  Gr.  fv^pao-ia 
delight,  fr.  ev<f>pa iveiu  to  delight;  ev  well  -f-  <pprjv  heart, 
mind.]  The  eyebright  ( Euphrasia  officinalis). 
eu'phroe  (u'fro;  u'vro),  n.  Also  u'phroe  [D .  juffirouw, 

prop.,  young  lady ;  jong  young  -f  vrouw  lady,  woman. 
Cf.  upher.]  A  block  or  long  slat  of  wood,  perforated  for 
the  passage  of  the  crowfoot,  or  cords  of  an  awning. 
Eu-phros'y-ne  (fi-frbs'T-ne),  n.  [L.,  fr.  Gr.  Ev</ poai  vrp] 
Gr.  Myth.  One  of  the  three  Graces  ;  lit.,  mirth  or  joy. 
Eu'phu-es  t  u'f u-ez),  n.  [Gr.  ev^vijv  well-grown,  graceful ; 
tv  well  </>v>?  growth,  fr.  <£veii/  to  grow.]  The  principal 
character  in  John  Lyly’s  famous  works,  “  Euphues,  or  the 
Anatomy  of  Wit,”  and  “  Euphues  and  his  England,”  which 
are  remarkable  for  their  peculiar  affected  style, 
eu'phu-ism  (-Tz'm),  n.  a  Properly,  the  affected  6tyle  of 
conversation  and  writing  which  became  fashionable  in  the 
time  of  Elizabeth  and  was  typified  in  Lyly’s  “  Euphues” 
(which  see).  It  was  characterized  by  antithesis,  allitera¬ 
tion,  a  profusion  of  similes  often  drawn  from  fabulous  nat¬ 
ural  history,  and  a  pervading  effort  after  elegance,  b 
Hence,  any  similar  affectation  of  speech  ;  artificial  and 
excessive  elegance  of  language  ;  high-flown  diction, 
eu'phu  1st,  n.  One  who  practices  euphuism.  —  eu'phu- 
is'tic  (  Is'tTk),  eu  phu  is'ti-cal  (  tT-ktf  i),  a.  —  eu  phu- 
is'ti-cal-ly1  adv. 

eu'pi  one  (u'pl-on  ;  u-pi'on ;  277),  n.  Also  eu'pi-on. 
[Gr.  cvtriW  very  fat;  ev  well  -f-  nitov  fat.]  Chem.  An 
oily  liquid  of  indeterminate  composition,  obtained  by  the 
destructive  distillation  of  various  vegetable  and  animal 
substances  ;  specif.,  an  oil  consisting  largely  of  the  higher 
hydrocarbons  of  the  paraffin  or  methane  series. 
©U-pit'tone  ( u-pTt'on  ),  n.  Chem.  Eupittonic  acid. 

6U  plt-ton'lc  (u'pT-tQn'ik),  a.  [eu-  -f-  Gr.  Kirra  pitch.] 
Chem.  Pertaining  to  or  designating  an  orange-colorea 
crystalline  acid,  CogH.^Oy,  which  is  turned  blue  by  alkalies. 
It  occurs  in  beech-wood  tar. 

eu-plas'tlc  (u-pl5s'tTk),  a.  [eu- -plastic.]  Physiol.  Hav¬ 
ing  the  capacity  of  becoming  organized  readily  ;  adapted 
to  the  formation  of  tissue.  — •  n.  A  euplastic  substance. 
Eu  plec-tel'la  (u'pl^k-tgl'd),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  evn-AeKros 
well-plaited  ;  ev  well  -f-  TrAe*T<K  plaited.]  Zool.  A  genus 
of  elegant,  glassy  sponges,  consisting  of  interwoven  sili¬ 
ceous  spicules,  and  growing  in  the  form  of  a  cornucopia. 
They  are  called  Venus'  s-flower-basket. 

Eu  ploe  l'naB  (u'ple-i'ne),  n.  pi.  [NL.  ;  eu-  -f-  Gr.  rrAoioi^ 
ship.]  Zool.  A  subfamily  of  nymphalid  butterflies.  It 
contains  a  few  well-known  European  and  North  American 
species,  but  most  of  its  members  inhabit  tropical  Asia.  The 
monarch  (Anoxia  plexippus)  is  an  example. 

Eu  po-li-de'an  (u'pci-lT-de'dn),  a.  <1-  n.  Of  or  pertaining 
to  Eupolis  (about  446-411  b.  c.),  an  Athenian  poet  of  the 
Old  Comedy  ;  as,  the  Eupolidean  meter 

(-.|-  w|-^  w|  L-||-w|-w|-r|-~). 

eu  prax'y  (fi-prifk'sT),  n.  [Gr.  evirpa^ia;  eu  well  -f-  npaa- 
aeiv  to  do.]  Right  action.  —  eu  prac'tlc  (-tTk),  a. 
eu  quln'ine  (u-kwTn'Tn  ;  u'kwT-iieu' ;  184),  n.  [eu-  -f- 
quinine .]  Pharm.  A  white  crystalline  powder  derived 
from  quinine,  and  sometimes  used  as  a  substitute  therefor. 
Eur-af'ric  (ur-5f'rtk)  (ff.  [.Europe  -f-  Afric,  African .] 
Eur-al'rl-can  (-rT-kdn)  J  1.  Geog.  Of,  pertaining  to,  or 
designating,  the  continents  of  Europe  and  Africa  combined. 

2.  Zoogeog.  Pert,  to  or  designating  a  region  including  most 
of  Europe  and  northern  Africa  south  to  the  Sahara. 

3.  Of  European  and  African  descent. 


Eur-a'slm  (ur-a'shdn  ;  -zhftn),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to 
Eurasia  (see  Gaz.)  or  Eurasians. 

Eur-a'slan,  n.  [E’urope  +  Asia  -j-  -an.]  A  person  of 
mixed  European  and  Asiatic  (especially  Indian)  descent. 

Eur-a  sl-at'lc  (-a'sliT-St/Tk  ;  -a'zhT-St'Tk),  a.  Of  or  pertain¬ 
ing  to  Eurasia. 

Euraslatic  realm,  Zoogeog. ,  the  Palsearctic  region. 

eu-re'ka  (u-re'kd),  interj.  [Gr.  evpjjKa  I  have  found,  per¬ 
fect  indicative  of  evptoxeu'  to  find.]  44 1  have  found  (it) ;  ” 

—  the  exclamation  attributed  to  Archimedes  upon  discover¬ 
ing  a  method  of  determining  the  purity  of  the  gold  in  King 
Hiero’s  crown.  Hence,  an  expression  of  triumph  concern¬ 
ing  a  discovery.  It  is  the  motto  of  the  State  of  California. 

eu'rho-dlne  (u'ro-dTn;  -den;  184),  n.  Also  -din.  [eu- 
-f-  Gr.  pofiou  rose.]  Org.  Chem.  A  yellow  crystalline  base, 
C17H13N3,  whose  salts  are  bronze-colored  when  solid,  but 
dye  fibers  bright  scarlet ;  also,  any  member  of  the  class 
of  compounds  of  which  the  above  is  the  type.  All  are 
amino  derivatives  of  azines,  and  their  salts  are  usually  red 
or  violet  in  solution. 

Ell-rip  l-de'an  (6-rTp/T-de'&n),  a.  [L.  Euripideus ,  Gr. 
EupinaSeios,  fr.  Evpur.8r}<;.]  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  charac¬ 
teristic  of,  the  Greek  tragic  poet  Euripides  (480-406  b.c.) 
or  his  works,  which,  as  compared  with  those  of  iEschylus 
and  Sophocles,  are  characterized  by  romanticism  of  plot, 
psychological  analysis  of  character,  and  an  inquisitive 
rather  than  a  reverent  handling  of  myth.  Cf.  chorus,  1. 
Eighteen  of  his  plays  are  extant. 

eu  ri'pus  (u-ri'pus),  n.  ;  pi.  euripi  (-pi).  [L.,  fr.  Gr.  evpi- 
nos  ;  ev  well  -f-  ptnri  a  rushing  motion.]  A  strait ;  a  nar¬ 
row  tract  of  water,  where  the  tide,  or  a  current,  flows  and 
reflows  with  violence,  as  the  ancient  frith  of  this  name 
between  Euboea  and  Boeotia ;  hence,  a  flux  and  reflux. 

Eu  rocly  don  (u-r5k'li-d5n),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  evpoxAvfiui*/  ; 
evpo<>  the  southeast  wind  -}-  xAvfitou  wave,  billow ;  accord¬ 
ing  to  another  reading,  evpoxuAioi/,  i.  e.,  a  northeast  wind, 
as  in  the  Latin  Vulgate  Euro-aquilo.]  A  tempestuous 
northeast  wind  of  the  Mediterranean.  See  Levanter. 

Eu-ro'pa  (u-ro'pd),  n.  [L.,  fr.  Gr.  Evpionrj.]  1.  Class. 
Myth.  A  daughter  of  the  Phoenician  king  Agenor  (or  Phoe¬ 
nix  in  some  versions).  Zeus,  in  the  form  of  a  white  bull, 
carried  her  off,  and  swam  with  her  to  Crete,  where  she 
became  mother  of  Minos,  Rhadamanthus,  and  Sarpedon. 

2.  Astron  a  Sometimes,  Jupiter’s  satellite  II.  b  The 
52d  asteroid.  See  asteroid. 

Eu'ro-pe'an  (u'ro-pe'an),  a.  [L.  Europaevs ,  Gr.  EvpaiTrc/o?, 
fr.  Gr.  Eupuj-ij  (L.  Europa) :  cf.  F.  Europeen .]  Of  or 
pertaining  to  Europe  or  its  inhabitants. 

Many  species  of  plants  and  animals  commonly 
knowui  in  Europe  under  ola  and  well-established  names,  are 
distinguished  in  the  United  States  by  the  adjective  Euro¬ 
pean.  These  are  generally  treated  under  the  nouns,  as 
aspen,  dogwood ,  coot,  elk ,  robin ,  etc. 

European  concert.  =  concert  of  Europe.  —  E.  lotus,  a 
small  tree  (Diospyros  lotus)  of  southern  Europe  and  Asia, 
or  its  rather  large  bluish  black  fruit,  which  is  called  also 
date  plum.  —  E.  plan,  in  hotel  keeping,  the  plan  of  furnish¬ 
ing  lodging  and  service,  leaving  to  the  guest  the  option  of 
taking  such  meals  as  he  chooses  at  the  hotel  restaurant ; 

—  contr.  with  American  plan.  U.  S.  —  E.  walnut.  =  Eng¬ 
lish  walnut. 

Eu'ro-pe'an.  n.  A  native  or  an  inhabitant  of  Europe. 

Eu  ro-pe'an  lze  (-Iz),  v.  t. ;  Eu'ro-pe'an-ized  (-izd);  Eu/- 
ro-pe'an-iz'ing  (-iz/Tng).  To  cause  to  become  like  Euro¬ 
peans  in  manners  or  character;  to  habituate  to  European 
usages.  —  Eu  ro  pe  an-1  za'tlon  (-T-za'slmn  ;  -I-za'-),  n. 

A  Ktnte  of  society  .  .  .  changed  and  Europeanized.  Lubbock. 

Eu  ro  pe'o-  (IPro-pe'o-).  Combining  form  for  European. 

eu'ro-phen  (u'ro-fSn),  n.  Pharm.  A  light  yellow  amor¬ 
phous  powder,  a  derivative  of  cresol,  containing  28  per  cent 
of  iodine.  It  i6  used  as  a  substitute  for  iodoform. 

eu-ro'pi-um  (ti-ro'pT-fim),  n.  [NL.  ;  Europe  -f-  -i«m.] 
Chem.  A  metallic  element  of  the  rare  earth  group,  dis¬ 
covered  spectroscopically  by  Demar<;ay  in  1896.  At.  wt., 
152.0.  Symbol,  Eu  (no  period). 

eu'ry  (u'rt-).  A  combining  form  from  Greek  eupuc,  broad  ; 
as,  ewn/gnathous  ;  curystomatous  ;  — opposed  to  steno-. 

Eu-ry'a-le  (6-ri'd-le),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  EvpvaArj.]  1.  One 
of  the  Gorgons. 

2  Bot.  A  genus  of  Asiatic  nymph.neaceous  plants.  The 
only  species  ( E .  ferox)  has  rather  small  purple  flow'ers  with 
a  prickly  calyx  and  peduncle.  Its  rootstocks  and  seeds  are 
used  as  food. 

3.  Zool.  A  genus  of  ophiurans  of  the  group  Euryalida  with 
much-branched  arms. 

Eu'ry-al'i-da  (IBrT-51'T-dri),  n.  pi.  [NL.]  Zool.  An  order 
of  ophiurans  usually  having  the  arms  dichotoinously 
branched  and  capable  of  being  rolled  inwards  toward  the 
mouth.  Astrophyton  (which  see)  is  the  best-known  genus. 

—  eu  ry  al'i-dan  (-dan),  a.  d*  n. 


Eu  ryd'l-ce  (u-rTd'T-se),  n.  [L.,  fr.  Gr.  EvpvBiKtf.]  A 
nymph  beloved  by  Orpheus  (which  see). 

Eu  ryp-ter'i  da  ( u'rTp-tgr'T-dd),  n.  pi.  [NL. ;  eury-  -f-  Gr. 
■nrepov  a  wing.]  Paleon.  An  order 
of  remarkable  aquatic,  exclusively 
Paleozoic  arthropods,  related  to  the 
arachnids  and  especially  to  the  king 
crabs,  with  which  they  are  often  as¬ 
sociated  in  a  class  or  subclass  called 
Merostomata  (which  see).  They  had 
a  cephalothorax  bearing  six  pairs  of 
limbs,  of  which  the  last  pair  were 
usually  paddlelike,  and  a  tapering 
abdomen  of  thirteen  segments.  The 
typical  genus  is  Eurypterus ,  known 
from  the  Silurian  to  the  Permian. 

Stylonurus And  Plerygotus  of  the  Si¬ 
lurian  and  Devonian  comprise  very 
large  species.  Individuals  of  the  One  of  the  Eury  pterida 
last  ^enus  sometimes  exceeded  six  ( E tiryjj term  rein ipes). 
feet  in  length,  and  are  the  largest  (s) 

know  n  arthropods.  —  eu-ryp'ter  id  (u-rTp'tcr-Id),  a.  £•  n. 

eu-ryp'ter  old  (u-rtp'ter-oid),  a.  [Euryj.trrus  -f-  - oid .] 
Paleon.  Like,  or  pertaining  to,  the  Eurypterida.  —  n.  One 
of  the  Eurypterida. 

eu'ry- scope  (u'rT-skop),  n.  [eury — [-  -scope.]  Photog. 
A  kind  of  lens  having  a  wide  aperture. 

Eu  rys'theus  (u-rTs'thus;  -the-«s),  n.  [L.,  fr.  Gr.  Eupv<r- 
0eus.]  Gr.  Myth.  A  Mycen®an  king  to  w  hose  service  Her¬ 
cules  was  bound.  Hera  obtained  an  oath  from  Zeus  on  the 
day  that  he  expected  the  birth  of  Hercules  that  the  boy 
born  that  day  should  rule  the  race  of  Perseus.  She  then 
hastened  thebirth  of  Eurystheus  and  delayed  that  of  Hercu¬ 
les,  subordinating_the  hero  to  Eurystheus.  See  Hercules. 
Eu  ry  sto'ma  ta  (u'rT-sto'md-ta  ;  -st5m'd-td),  n.  pi.  [NL.] 
Zool.  a  A  division  of  Ophidia  including  those  having  a 
dilatable  mouth,  b  =  Beroida. 

euTy-stom'a  tous  (-stBm'd-tws;  -sto'md-ttfs),  a.  [Gr. 

ev pv<TTOfj.o$  wide-mouthed  ;  evpv<;  wide  -f-  <ttop a,  -or ov, 
mouth.]  Zool.  Broad-mouthed  ;  having  the  mouth  dilate 
able  ;  6pecif.,  of  or  pertaining  to  the  Eurystomata. 

eu  ryth'my,  eu  rhyth'my  (c-rlth'mT  ;  u'rTth-mT),n.  [L. 
eurythmia ,  Gr.  ex>pvB, ala  ;  ev  well-f  pvOpos  rhythm,  meas¬ 
ure,  proportion,  symmetry:  cf.  F.  eurythmie.]  1.  Fine 
Arts.  Just  or  harmonious  proportion  or  movement, 

2.  Med.  Regularity  of  the  pulse. 

Eu-se'bi-an  (u-se'bT-dn),  «.  Eccl.  Hist.  Of  or  pertaining 
to  Eusebius,  bishop  of  Nicomedia  (d.  342),  who  was  a  friend 
and  protector  of  Arius.  — n.  A  follower  of  Eusebius. 

eu  sporan'gl  ate  (u'spo-rSn'jT-at),  a.  [eu-  -f-  sporan¬ 
gium.]  Bot.  Having  sporangia  which  arise  from  a  group 
of  epidermal  cells  ;  —  said  of  ferns  of  the  families  Ophioglos- 
sacese  and  Marattiacere.  Opposed  to  leptospwrangia/e. 

Eu  sta'chi  an  (u-sta'kl-dnLa.  [t  rom  East achio,  a  learned 
Italian  physician  who  died  in  Rome,  1574.]  Discovered 
by  Eustachius  ;  relating  to  the  Eustachian  tube. 

Eustachian  catheter,  a  tubular  instrument  to  be  introduced 
into  the  Eustachian  tube  so  as  to  allow'  of  inflation  of  the 
middle  ear  through  the  nose  or  mouth.  —  E.  tube.  Anal .,  a 
channel  of  communication  between  the  tympanic  cavity  of 
the  ear  and  the  pharynx  (see  ear).  In  man  the  Eustachian 
tubes  are  about  one  and  one  half  inches  long,  with  w  alls 
of  bone,  cartilage,  and  fibrous  tissue.  They  open  into  the 
upper  back  part  of  the  pharynx,  each  side  of  the  median 
line,  and  serve  to  equalize  the  air  pressure  on  both  sides  of 
the  tympanic  membrane.  They  are  remnants  of  one  of  the 
branchial  clefts  of  the  embryo.—  E.  valve,  Anat.,  a  crescent¬ 
shaped  fold  of  the  lining  membrane  of  the  heart  at  the 
entrance  of  the  vena  cava  inferior.  It  directs  the  blood 
through  the  foramen  ovale  to  the  left  auricle  in  the  fetus, 
but  is  rudimentary  and  functionless  in  the  adult. 

Eu  Sta'thl-an  (u-sta'thl-fin),  n.  Eccl.  Hist,  a  One  of  an 
orthodox  party  which  protested  against  the  deposition 
(a.  d.  331)  by  an  Arian  synod  of  Eustathius,  bishop  of  An¬ 
tioch  in  Syria.  A  schism  resulted  which  lasted  till  a.  d. 
413.  b  A  follower  of  Eustathius  (d.  380),  bishop  of  Se- 
baste,  capital  of  Asia  Minor,  who  introduced  cenobitic 
monasticism  into  Asia,  and  was  held  responsible  for  the  as¬ 
ceticism  of  the  monks.  —  Eu-sta'thl-an,  a. 

eu  stat'ic  (u-st5t'Tk),  a.  [eu-  -j-  static.]  Geol.  ct*  Phys. 
Geog.  Pertaining  to  or  designating  a  laud  area  which  under¬ 
goes  neither  elevation  nor  depression. 

Eu-SU'chl-a  (u-su'kT-a),  n.  pi.  [NL. ;  ev-  -j-  Gr.  <xov\ov 
crocodile.]  Zool.  A  division  of  the  Crocodilia  including 
the  typical  members  of  that  group,  as  the  existing  gavial, 
alligators,  and  crocodiles,  and  many  fossil  forms.  —  eu- 
su'chl  an  (-8n),  a. 

eu  tax'ite  (fi-tXk'sIt),  n.  [eu-  -f-  Gr.  If  arrangement.] 
Petrog.  Any  volcanic  rock  of  banded  structure.  —  eu  tax- 
lt'lc  (u'tSk-sTt'Tk),  a. 

eu  tec'tic  (u-tgk'tTk),  a.  [Gr.  <uttj<tov  easily  melted ;  «v 


Eu-phor  bi-a'le*  (fl-fGr'bT-a'- 
lez),  n.  pi.  [NL.]  Hot.  In 
Lindley’s  classification,  an  alli¬ 
ance  comprising  the  euphorbias, 
etc.  —  eu-phor'bi-al  (- dfl ),  a. 
eu-phor 'bonei  r»-t'6r'b6n),w.Also 
-bon(-bbn).  Chem.  A  crystalline 
constituent  of  euphorbium. 
Eu-phrarte-an  (fl-fra'tP-dn),  a. 
Of  or  pert,  to  the  Euphrates 
River. 

euph-thal'mine  (Qf-thftl'mfn  ; 
-men),  Also  -min.  [eu-  + 
Gr.  b<f>0a\p6<;  eye.]  Pharm.  A 
white  crvstalline  artificial  alka¬ 
loid,  Ci;H2,-,03N,  a  derivative  of 
eucaine  B,  used  as  a  mydriatic, 
eu'phu-ize  (Q'fh-Tz),  v.  t.  To 
cause  to  resemble  Euphues.  Obs. 
or  R.  —  v.  i.  To  use  euphuistic 
language.  Ohs.  or  R. 

Eu  phyl-lop'o-da  (QTY-lbp'G- 
da),  n.  pi.  [NL.  ;  eu-  +  Rhj/l- 
lopoda. J  =  BKANCHiorODA  a. 
Eu  plex-op'ter-a  (ITpiek-sOp'- 
tfr-d),  n.  pi.  [NL.  ;  eu-  -f  Gr. 
7rAe'£i9  a  plaiting  (or  L.  plexus , 
p.  p.,  woven)  A-  irrepov  a  wing.] 
Zool.  =  Derma  I’Tkra. 
E^plo-co'mi  ( Q/pl(-)-k5'mT),  n. 
pi.  [NL..  fr.  Gr.  evnhoKauc? 
with  goodly  locks.]  See  hair. 
eup-noe'a  (flp-ne'a),  n.  [NL., 
fr.  Gr.  eurrvoiaeasy  breathing; 
ev  well  4-  ni/eiv  to  breathe.] 
Physiol.  Normal  respiration  ; 
—  opposed  to  (lysnncea.  [Rib.  I 
Eu  pol'e-mus  (fi-p51'f-miJ8).| 


Eu-pol  y-zo'a(-I-zo'd),  n.  [NL.; 
eu-  -f-  Polyzoa.]  Z obi.  The 
Polyzoa  proper  ns  distinguished 
from  Phoronis  or  other  worm- 
like  forms  sometimes  classed 
with  the  m.  —  eu  pol  y-zo'an 
(-<In),  a. 

eu  pyr-chro'ite  (Q'pCr-krS'Tt), 
n.  [eu-  -f-  Gr.  nvp  fire  -f-  Xpota , 
Xpoa,  color.]  Jf in.  A  concre¬ 
tionary  variety  of  apatite, 
eu-pyr'i-on  (O’-plr'Y-An),  n.  [eu- 
-f  Gr.  nvp  fire.]  A  contrivance 
for  obtaining  a  light  by  the  ac¬ 
tion  of  oil  of  vitriol  on  a  mix¬ 
ture  of  su^ar  and  potassium 
chlorate.  Obs. 

Eu-raq'ul-lo  (fl-rlk'wY-lO),  n. 
Contr  of  Euroac/uilo. 

Acts  xxvii. ^14  (Rev.  VerX 
eure,  n.  [OF.  riir,  F.  hetir,  L. 
augurium  augury,  omen.]  Des¬ 
tiny  ;  luck  ;  fate.  Obs.  —  V.  t. 
Todestine.  Obs. 
eu're-sol  (Q'rP-sdl;  -sBl),  n. 
Prob.  eu-  -f  resorcin  -f  3d  -d.] 
‘harm.  A  derivative  of  re¬ 
sorcin,  obtained  as  a  yellow 
substance  ;  it  is  used  locally  in 
diseases  of  the  skin, 
eu'rho-dol  (O'rfi-dol;  -dfll),  n. 
Org.  Chem.  Any  of  a  class  of 
compounds  similar  to  the  eu- 
rhodine8  and  differing  from 
them  only  in  containing  hy¬ 
droxyl  in  place  of  amidogen. 
eu-rhyth'mic.  eu-rhyth'my. 

Vars.of  EURVTHMIC,EURYTHMV. 

eu-rlpe',  n.  [F.]  A  euripus.  Obs. 


eu'rlte  (Q'rTt),  u.  [Cf.  F.  eu- 
rite.']  =  QUARTZ  PORPHYRY.— 

eu  rit'ic  (fl-rYt'Ik).  a. 

Eu  ro-aq'ul-lo  (tl  ru-ftk'wMo), 
n.  [L.  Euroaquilo ;  fr.  Emms 
east  wind  -f  Ai/uilo  north  wind.] 
=  Euroclydow. 
eu  ro'bin  (fl-r5'bTn),  n.  [eu-  -f 
arobin ,  a  deriv.  of  Tupi  ararotm 
Goa  powder-1  Pharm.  The 
triacetate  of  chrysarobin,  used 
as  a  substitute  therefor. 

Eu  ro-pae'o-.  =  Europeo-. 

Eu  ro-pa'aian  (QTfi-pa'shdn  ; 
-zhdn),  a.  Eurasian. 

Eu  ro-pe'an-lsm  (-pe'dn-Yz’m), 
n.  See  -ISM. 

eu'roua,  a.  [OF.  euros ,  F.  heu- 
reux.]  Fortunate  ;  prosperous. 
Obs. 

Eu'rus  (Q'riZs),  n.  [L.,  fr.  Gr. 
Ei  po?.]  The  east  wind. 

Eu  ry-a'le-ae  ( n'rY-a'lt-e),  n.  pi. 
[NL.]  =  Kukyaljda.  —  eu  ry- 
&Te  an  (*'>n),  a.  Sr  n. 
Eu-ry'a-lus  (fl-r  T'd-1  H  s).  See 

NlSUS  AND  FURYALUS. 

eu  ry-ce-phal'lc,  eu  ry-ceph'a- 

Ioub.  a.  [f-nry-  4-  cephalic ,  ccpha- 
lous.]  Brachvcephalic  with  a 
cephalic  index  from  .SO  to  .*•!. 
Cf.  BRA<  HISTOI  EPHALIC. 
Eu-ryc'er-os  (fl-rTs'r-r-Bs),  Eu- 
ryc  er-ot'i-d*  (-5t'Y-de).  [NL.  ; 
Gr.  eupiucepcov  ;  <vpu?  broad  -F 
xepavhorn.]  See  helmet  bird. 
Eu  ry-cle'a  (Q^Y-kle'd),  Eu  ry- 
kle'la  (-kle'yd;  -kll'a),  u.  [Gr. 
EvpuxAeca.]  Gr.  Myth.  In  the 


<  fdyuev,  the  old  mine  <  »<lvs- 
seus,  who,  on  his  return  in  dis- 
uise,  recognizes  him  by  a  scar. 
u/ry-gae'a  (-je'a),  n.  [NL.  ; 
eury-  4-  Gr.  Y<ua,  yrj,  earth.] 
Zobgen  i.  The  ralwaretic  region. 
—  EuTy-gae'an  (-on),  a. 
eu  ryg'na-thous  (fi-rTg'n/i 
th£s)«  < i ■  [eury-  -t-  -gnatnous.] 
Having  abroad  upper  jaw.— 
eu-ryg'na-thism  (-thYz’m),  n. 

Eu  ry-laem'i-dae  (a'rY-lem'Y-de), 
ii.pl.  [NL.  ;  eury-  A  Gr.  Aaipov 
throat!]  Zool.  The  family  con¬ 
sisting  of  the  broadbifls  (see 
b  RO  \  l»B  i  i.i.  C).  The  t\  pica  l  gr- 
nus  is  Eu'ry-lae'mus  (-le'niMS), 
of  Java,  Sumatra,  etc.  —  eu  ry- 
ls^mold  (-moid),  a. 

Eu-ryn'o-me  (fl-r  Y  n'6-m  e),  w. 
\L.,  fr.  Gr.  E vpvuop.rj.]  Gr. 
Myth,  a  A  sea  goddess,  daughter 
of  Oceanus.  o  An  epithet  of 
Artemis  at  Phigaleain  Arcadia, 
where  she  was  represented  as 
half  fish. 

eu'ry-on  (a'rWn),  n.  [Gr. 
evpvv  broad.]  Cranio! .  Either 
end  of  the  maximum  transverse 
diameter  of  the  skull. 

E  u'r  y-p  e  I'm  a  (-pBl  'nid),  n. 
[NL.  ;  eury-  +  Gr.  ue Apa  sole 
of  the  foot.]  Zool.  A  genus  of 
very  large  spiders  of  the  family 
Theraphosiua?,  in  which  several 
tarantulas  of  the  western  t'nited 
States  are  commonly  included. 
Eu  ry-phar'ynx  (tPrY-fttr'Yijks  ; 
fi-rYi'a-rlijks),  n.  [NL.  ;  eury- 


-t-  pharynx Eu-rjrph  a-ryn'- 

Si  dae  (Q-rlf'a-rYn'jY-de),  n.  pi. 
ool.  See  PELICAN  FISH, 
eu  ry-prog'na-thoua.  a.  [eury- 
+  prognathous.']  Having  broad 
prognuthous  jaws. 

Eu-ryp  ter-ol'de  a  (fi-r  Y  p-'t  5  r- 
oi'df-«).  n.  /d.  [NL.  See  kuryp- 
tkkoii).]  =  Eurypterida. 

Eu  ryp'ter-us  (fi-rYp'tfr-tts),  n. 
[NL  ]  See  Eurypterida. 
Eu'ry-p  y'ga  (O'r  Y-pI'ga),  n. 
[NL.:  eury-  A  (»r.  trvyq  the 
rump.]  Zool.  The  genus  con¬ 
sisting  of  the  sun  bitterns.  It  is 
the  only  genus  of  its  family, 
Eu'ry-pyg'l-dae  (-pii'Y-de). 
eu-ryth'mic,  eu  rhyth'mlc  (0- 
rYth'niTk  ;  -r.Ht'mlk),  a.  Of  or 
pertaining  to  enrvthiny. 

Eus  Abbr.  Eusebius/  [rian.I 
Eua-ca'rl-an  \'ar.  of  Euska-J 
Eu-se'bi-us  (  fl-se'bY-as),  n.  [L., 
lr.  <.r.  Evire^COf,  fr.  <  VCfe  /Sn>- 
pious.l  Masc.  prop.  name.  L. 
id.;  I.  Eusebe  (fuz?b')  :  It.  & 
Pg.  Eusebio  (5-<5?>-z£b'y{>) ;  Sp. 
Eusebio  (a-<5b-ea'by5)  ;  G.  Euse¬ 
bius  (oi-za'bf-dbs). 

Eu  se-la'chl-l  (Q/sf,-la'kY-T),  n. 

fl.  [NL. ;  eu-  A  Selachii.]  Zool. 
he  Galei. 

Eus-ka'ri  an  (  0  s-k  a'rY-rt  n),  a. 
[Bax^ue  Euskara.]  Ethnol.  Des¬ 
ignating  the  Basques  or  their 
language,  or  a  pre-Aryan  race 
ana  lunguage  represented  by 
them. 

Eu*t.4fe6?-.  Eustace; Eustachius. 


Eus'tace  (iis'tjls),  n.  [OF.  Eus¬ 
tace,  F.  Eustache ,  L.  Eustachi¬ 
us,  fr.  Gr.  Ev<TTa\LOi  (cf.  «v 
well,  and  (nd\v<:  ear  of  grain)  ; 
or  L.  Eustathius,  fr.  Gr.  Evtrrd- 
Olo’s  (cf.  (v  w'ell,  and  <<r ravai  to 
cause  to  stand).]  Masc.  prop, 
name.  I..  Eustachius  (fl-sta'kY- 
u s),  Eustathius  (-tllY-U6)  ;  F. 
Eusfache  (fts/tash'),  Eustathe 
(fls'tat')  ;  It.  E  u  st  a  z  i  a  (a-db- 
s  t  ii  t'sy  5),  Eustasio  (a-dTvsta'- 
zyd),  Eustachio  (a-db-stii'kyo)  ; 
8p.  Eustaquio  (a-db-stii'kyS) ; 
Py.  Estacio  (it-s  t ii's f-fl)  ;  G. 
East  a  si  us  (oi-sta'sP-dbs)  ;  D. 
Eustatius  (fis-ta'tf-dbs). 
eu-stom'a  tous  (fl-stbm'd-tus  ; 
-stS'nui-t/is),  a.  (e«-  -sfoma- 
tous.]  Zool.  Having  a  distinct 
mouth ;  —  of  certain  infusorians. 
eu'Btyle/  (Q'stlP),  n.  [Gr.  eu- 
crruAoi ,  neut.  of  fvorv Ao^  with 
pillnrs  at  the  best  distances.] 
Arch.  See  interoolumniation. 
eu-syn'chlte  (fl-sYp'klt),  n.  [Cf. 
EU-and  Gr.  ovyYeiu  to  commin¬ 
gle.  confuse.]  Min.  A  massive 
red  or  greenish  vanadate  per¬ 
haps  identical  with  descloizite. 
Eu-tae'ni-a(O-te'nY-d),  ri.  [NL.  ; 
eu-  +  Gr.  Taiuia  a  band.]  ZooL 
Syn.  of  Thamnophis. 

Eu'taw  (Q'td),  u.  [From  Eu- 
taw,  Alabama.]  Geol.  A  Creta¬ 
ceous  formation  in  Alabama  and 
adjacent  States. 

eu'tax  y  (0't?lk-Bl),  n.  [Gr. 


food,  fo<>t ;  out,  oil ;  chair  ;  go  ;  sin^,  iijk  ;  4hen,  thin  ;  nature,  vertlure  (250) ;  K  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144) ;  boN  ;  yet ;  zh  —  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Gctde. 
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well  -f-  Tr/KfLv  to  melt.]  Physics ,  Metal.,  t 1*  Chem.  Of  maxi¬ 
mum  fusibility  ;  — said  of  an  alloy  or  solution  having  the 
lowest  melting  point  possible  with  the  given  components. 
Cf.  cryohydrate.  —7i.  A  eutectic  alloy  or  solution, 
eu  tec'toid  (u-tgk'toid),  a.  [ eutectic  -f-  -Old.]  Physics, 
Metal.,  cl*  Chem.  Like  a  eutectic; — applied  to  pearlite 
(which  see),  a  certain  alloy  of  carbon  and  iron.  —  n.  The 
eutectoid  alloy  (pearlite). 

Eu  ter'pe  (u-tfir'pe),  t».  [L.,  name  of  a  Muse,  fr.  Gr.  Eu- 

Tepnrj ;  ev  well  +  repnttu  to  delight.]  1.  Class.  Myth. 
The  Muse  of  music. 

2.  Boi.  A  small  genus  of  pinnate-leaved  palms  of  the  West 
Indies  and  South  America,  distinguished  for  their  tall 
growth  and  graceful  habit.  The  chief  species  are  E.  edu- 
Tis ,  the  assai  palm,  and  E.  oleracea ,  cabbage  palm. 

Eu  ter'pe  an  (-pe-an),  a.  Pertaining  to  Euterpe  or  music, 
eu  tex'i  a  (u-tSk'sT-a),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  evrq^ia  a  being 
easily  melted.]  Physics,  a  The  quality  of  melting  at  a 
low  temperature,  b  The  principle  or  process  of  forming 
from  given  components  the  eutectic  alloy, 
eu  tha  na'sl  a  (u'thd-na'zhY-d  ;  -zi-d),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  ev- 
Qo.vo.vlol  ;  €v  well  -f-  Oavarog  death.]  1.  An  easy  death  ; 
a  mode  of  dying  to  be  desired. 

2.  Act  or  practice  of  painlessly  putting  to  death  persons 
suffering  from  incurable  and  distressing  disease,  as  an  act 
of  mercy.  The  legalizing  of  this  has  been  advocated. 
Eu-the'ri  a  (u-the'rl-d),  71.  pi.  [NL.  ;  eu-  -J-  Gr.  Qrjptov 
a  beast.]  Zool.  A  subclass  or  superorder  of  mammals, 
comprising  all  but  the  marsupials  and  monotremes  ;  the 
Placentalia,  or,  in  a  broader  sense,  all  but  the  mono¬ 
tremes.  —  eu-the'ri  an  (-an),  a.  &  n. 

Eu  thy-neu'ra  (u'tht-nu'rd),  n.  pi.  [NL. ;  Gr.  evOvc 
straight  -j-  vevpov  a  nerve.]  Zool.  A  large  subclass  of 
gastropod  mollusks  consisting  of  the  Opisthobranchiata 
and  Pulmonata.  They  are  hermaphroditic,  and  with  rare 
exceptions  the  visceral  loop  of  the  nervous  system  is  not 
twisted,  whence  the  name  of  the  group, 
euthy-neu'rous  (-rus),  a.  Zool.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the 
Euthyneura,  or  resembling  them  in  the  arrangement  of  the 
nervous  system  ;  —  opposed  to  streptoneurous. 
eu  thy-tat'lc  (-tXt'Tk),  a.  [Gr.  evQv<;  straight  +  reive lv  to 
stretch.]  Physics.  Of  or  pert,  to  longitudinal  stress.  Rare. 
eu'to-mous  (u'to-mds),  a.  [ eu -  -f-  Gr.  rop-o?  cutting.] 
Min.  Cleaving  readily  or  distinctly. 

Eu-to'pi-a  (fi-to'pT-d),  n.  [eu-  -j-  Gr.  place.]  A 

place  of  ideal  felicity  and  perfection  ;  —  a  word  first  used 
by  Sir  T.  More  or  his  friend  Peter  Giles  with  a  play  on 
Utopia  (which  see),  and  by  some  later  writers  incorrectly 
used  for  that  word.  Orf.  E.  D.  —  Eu  to'pi  an  (-3n),  a. 
eu-troph'ic  (u-tr5f'Tk),  a.  Med.  Pertaining  to,  or  being 
in  a  condition  of,  eutrophy,  or  healthy  nutrition.  —  n.  An 
agent  to  improve  the  general  health, 
eu'tro-phy  (u'tro-fl),  n.  [Gr.  evTpo<f)ia ,  fr.  evTpo^xx? 
healthy;  ev  well  -J-  rpe^eiv  to  nourish.]  Med.  Healthy 
nutrition;  healthy  action  of  the  nutritive  functions. 
Eu-tych'l  an  (u-tTk'T-dn),  n.  Eecl.  Hist.  A  follower  of 
Eutyches  (5th  century),  who  held  that  the  divine  and  the 
human  in  the  person  of  Christ  so  blended  as  to  constitute 
but  one  nature  ;  a  Monophysite  ;  —  opposed  to  Nestorian. 
—  Eu  tych'i  an,  a.  — Eu  tych'i  an  ism  ( -Tz’m),7i. 
eux  an'thate  (uk-s5n'that ;  u-z£n'-),  7i.  [See  euxanthic.] 
Chem.  A  salt  or  ester  of  euxanthic  acid, 
eux  an'thic  (-thlk),  a.  [eu-  -f-  Gr.  gavQos  yellow.]  Chem. 
Pert,  to  or  designating  a  yellow,  crystalline,  organic  acid, 
C10HlcO,o,  the  magnesium  salt  of  which  occurs  in  eux-an'- 
tliln  (-thfn),  or  Indian  yellow.  See  Indian  yellow  a. 
eux'e  nite  (uk'se-nit),  n.  [Gr.  ev^evos  hospitable  ;  — so 
named  because  it  contains  a  number  of  rare  elements.] 
A  brownish  black  mineral  with  a  metallic  luster,  contain¬ 
ing  niobium,  titanium,  yttrium,  erbium,  cerium,  and  ura¬ 
nium.  H.,  6.5.  Sp.  gr.,  4.7-5. 0. 
e-vac'u-ant  (e-vXk'u-ant),  a.  [L.  evacuans ,  -antis,  p.  pr. 
of  evacuare.]  Med.  Emptying  ;  emetic,  diuretic,  purga¬ 
tive,  or  cathartic.  —  n.  An  agent  that  empties,  esp.  a 
purgative  or  cathartic. 

e-vac'U-at©  (e-v5k'u-at),  v.  t. ;  E-VAC'U-AT'ED  (-at'gd); 
e-vac'u- aiding  (-at'Tng).  [L.  evacnatus,  p.  p.  of  evacuare 
to  empty,  nullify  ;  e  out  +  racuus  empty.  See  vacant.] 

1.  To  make  empty  ;  to'empty  out;  to  remove  the  con¬ 
tents  of ;  as,  to  evacuate  a  vessel  or  dish  ;  to  evacuate  the 
stomach  or  bowels  ;  hence,  fig.,  to  deprive. 

2.  To  free  or  clear  (a  place),  as  of  inhabitants. 

3.  To  discharge,  as  excrement;  to  eject ;  void. 

•4.  To  take  or  empty  out;  to  draw  off;  to  remove;  to 
clear  out ;  as,  to  evacuate  water  from  a  pond  ;  to  evacuate 
a  garrison  from  a  post. 

6.  To  withdraw  from;  to  quit ;  to  retire  from,  as  soldiers 
from  a  country,  city,  or  fortress. 

6.  To  make  void ;  to  nullify  ;  vacate  ;  as,  to  evacuate  a 
contract  or  marriage.  Archaic  or  Scots  Laic. 
e-vac'u-ate,  v.  i.  Obs.  a.  To  flow  out.  b  To  let  blood. 
e-vac'U-a'tlon  (-F/shun),  n.  [Cf.  F.  Evacuation ,  L.  evacua- 
tio  a  weakening.]  1.  Act  of  emptying,  clearing  of  the 
contents,  or  discharging.  Specif.  :  a  Mil.  Withdrawal  of 
troops  from  a  town,  fortress,  etc.  b  Med.  Voidance  of 
any  matter  by  the  natural  passages  of  the  body  or  by  an 
artificial  opening;  defecation;  also,  a  diminution  of  the 
fluids  of  an  animal  body  by  cathartics,  venesection,  etc.  c 
Physics  <k  Chem.  An  emptying  of  gas  ;  exhaustion. 

2.  That  which  is  evacuated  or  discharged  ;  esp.,  a  dis¬ 
charge  by  stool  or  other  natural  means. 

3.  Act  of  nullifying ;  invalidation.  Archaic  or  Scots  Law. 


e-vac'u  a  tor  (e-vSk'u-a'ter),  71.  One  that  evacuates; 
specif.,  Med. ,  an  instrument  for  emptying  a  cavity,  esp. 
the  bladder. 

e-vad'a  ble  (fc-vad'd-b’l),  e-vad'i-ble  (-T-b’l),  a.  Capable 
of  being  evaded. 

e  vade7  (e-vad'),  v.i.;  e-vad'ed  (-vad'Sd);  e-vad'ing  (-vad'- 
Tng).  [L.  evadere ,  evasum ,  e  out  -j-  vadere  to  go,  walk  : 
cf.  F.  s' evader.  See  wade.]  1.  To  escape  ;  to  slip  away  ; 

—  with  out,  of,  from,  flow  Rare. 

Evading  from  perils.  Bacon. 

2.  To  attempt  to  escape  ;  to  practice  artifice  or  sophistry, 
for  the  purpose  of  eluding. 

'I'll e  ministers  of  God  are  not  to  evade  and  take  refuge  in  any 
of  these  .  .  .  ways.  South. 

e  vade',  v.  t.  1.  To  get  away  from  by  artifice  ;  to  avoid  by 
dexterity,  subterfuge,  address,  or  ingenuity  ;  to  escape 
from  cleverly  ;  as,  to  evade  a  blow,  a  pursuer,  a  punish¬ 
ment;  to  evade  the  force  of  an  argument. 

The  heathen  had  a  method,  more  truly  their  own,  of  evading 
the  Christian  miracles.  Trench. 

2.  Hence,  to  baffle  or  elude,  or  to  be  baffling  or  elusive  to. 

Some  offenses  evade  definition.  J.  Martineau. 
Syn.  —  Avoid,  escape,  shun  ;  baffle,  foil,  steal  away  from. 

—  Evade,  elude  agree  in  the  idea  of  escape.  To  evade  is 
to  escape  or  avoid,  often  by  the  use  of  skill,  dexterity,  or 
contrivance  ;  to  elude  (which  implies  less  of  volition  ;  cf. 
the  implications  of  evasive,  elusive),  to  slip  away  from  or 
baffle,  often  slyly,  cunningly,  or  adroitly  ;  a9,  “I  evaded 
any  direct  or  satisfactory  answer  ”  (Mad.  D'Arblay) ;  “  By 
the  skillful  arrangement  of  his  pauses  he  evaded  the  mo¬ 
notony  of  the  couplet  ”  ( Lowell ) ;  “  Whose  secret  presence, 
through  creation’s  veins  running  quicksilver-like,  eludes 
your  pains”  (E.  FitzileraXa)',  “  Rival  verses  come  into  a 
man’s  head,  and  fugitive  words  elude  his  memory  ”  (Ste- 
vensori).  See  avoid. 

e  va  ga'tion  (e'vd-ga'shwn),  71.  [L.  evagatio,  fr.  evagari 

to  wander  forth  :  cf.  F.  evagation.  See  vagary.]  1.  A 
w’andering  about;  roving;  errancy;  digression;  specif., 
Obs.,  wandering  of  the  mind  or  thoughts. 

2.  An  impropriety  of  action.  Obs. 
e-vag'i-nate  (e-v5j'i-nat),  v.  t.  &  i. ;  b-vag'i-nat'ed  (-nat'- 
8d)  ;  e-vag'i-nat'ing  (-nat'Tng).  [L.  evaginatus,  p.  p.,  un¬ 
sheathed.  See  evagination.]  To  tum  inside  out ;  to  pro¬ 
trude,  or  cause  to  protrude,  by  eversion  of  an  inner  surface, 
e-vag  i-na'tion  (-na'sliiin),  n.  [L.  evaginatio  an  extending, 
evaginare  to  unsheathe  ;  e  out  -j-  vagina  sheath.]  Process 
of  evaginating,  or  evnginated  state  ;  also,  product  of  evag- 
inating;  an  outgrowth. 

e-val'u  a  bl  (e-vftl'u-d-b’l),  a.  That  may  be  evaluated, 
e-val'u-ate  (-at),  v.  t. ;  -at'ed  (-at/8d)  ;  -at'ing  (-at'Tng). 
[See  e-  ;  valuation.]  To  ascertain  the  value  or  amount  of  ; 
to  appraise  carefully;  specif., Math.,  to  express  numerically, 
e-val  U-a'tion  (-a'shun),  n.  [Cf.  F.  evaluation,  LL.  evalu¬ 
ation  Process  or  result  of  evaluating, 
ev'a-nesco'  (gv'a-nSs'),  v.  i. ;  evanesced'  (-nSst') ;  ev'a- 
nesc'ing  (-ngs'Tng).  [L.  evanescere  ;  e  out  -j-  vanescere  to 
vanish,  fr.  vanus  empty,  vain.  See  vain;  cf.  evanish.] 
To  vanish  ;  to  become  dissipated  and  disappear,  like  vapor, 
ev  a  nes'cence  (-ngs'ens),  n.  1.  Process  or  fact  f  van¬ 
ishing  aw»y  ;  disappearance  ;  as,  the  evanescence  of  vapor. 
2.  Liability  to  dissipation  or  vanishing  ;  insubstantiality, 
ev  a  nes'cent  (-cut),  a.  [L.  evanescens,  -entis,  p.  pr.  of 
evanescere. ]  1.  Tending  to  vanish  or  pass  away  like  vapor ; 
vanishing  ;  fleeting  ;  impermanent. 

So  evanescent  are  the  fashions  of  the  world.  Haivthorne. 

2.  On  the  point  of  vanishing  ;  imperceptible  ;  infinitesimal. 
The  difference  between  right  and  wrong,  in  some  petty  cases, 

is  almost  evanescent.  Wollaston. 

3.  Rot.  Perishing  early;  —  applied:  a  To  flowers  whose 
corollas  soon  wilt  or  fall  away,  b  To  veins  which  dis¬ 
appear  by  anastomosis  and  ramification  before  reaching 
the  margin  of  the  leaf. 

Syn.  —  See  transient. 

e  van'gel  (e-vftn'jcl),  n.  [F.  Evangile,  L.  evangelium ,  Gr. 
evayyehcov  good  news,  glad  tidings,  gospel,  fr.  evayyeAo? 
bringing  good  news;  «v  well  -}-  ayyeWetv  to  bear  a  mes¬ 
sage.  See  eu-,  angel  ;  cf.  evangely.]  1.  The  message  or 
news  of  the  Christian  dispensation  and  the  redemption  of 
mankind  ;  hence  [cap.],  one  of  the  four  Gospels. 

2.  Good  news  ;  announcement  of  glad  tidings. 

Her  funeral  anthem  ie  a  glad  evangel.  Whittier. 

3.  One  who  proclaims  the  gospel  message  ;  an  evangelist, 
e'van-gel'lc  (e/vSn-jgl'Tk ;  gv/dn-),  a.  [L.  evangelicus, 

Gr.  evayyeAi/co?  :  cf.  F.  evangSlique.']  Evangelical, 
e'van-gel'l-cal  (-T-k&l  ;  277),  a.  1.  Contained  in,  or  re¬ 
lating  to,  the  four  Gospels  ;  as,  the  evangelical  history. 

2.  Belonging  to,  contained  in,  agreeable  to,  or  in  the  spirit 
of,  the  gospel,  or  teachings  of  the  New  Testament.  Hence  : 
a  Protestant.  Obs. ,  exc.  as  to  Germany  and  Switzerland, 
b  Pert,  to  or  designating  that  party  or  school  among  the 
Protestants  which  regards  the  essence  of  the  gospel  to 
consist  mainly  in  its  doctrines  of  man’s  fallen  condition, 
the  atonement  of  Christ,  the  necessity  of  a  new  birth,  ana 
redemption  by  faith.  In  the  Anglican  Church,  the  evan¬ 
gelical  element  is  nearly  the  same  as  the  Low  Church  party; 
m  Prussia  the  term  is  esp.  applied  to  various  Lutheran 
churches ;  in  the  United  StatesT  to  the  churches  called 
orthodox,  as  disting,  from  Unitarians,  Universalists,  etc. 
Evangelical  Adventists.  See  Adventist.  —  E.  Alliance,  an 
alliance  for  manifesting  and  promoting  Christian  union 
and  religious  liberty,  comprising  evangelical  Christians 
of  different  denominations  and  countries,  founded  in  Lon¬ 
don  in  1846.  There  are  branches  all  over  the  world,  the 
American  one  being  organized  in  1867. 

The  Alliance  aims  not  at  an  organic  union,  nor  at  confedera¬ 
tion  01  churches,  but  simply  at  a  free  Christian  union  oi  indi¬ 
vidual  members  from  different  churches  who  hold  essentially 
the  same  faith.  Schaff. 


evru£  a  ;  eu  well  ra£i<;  ar¬ 
rangement.]  Good  order.  Rare. 
eu  than'a-sy  (fl-thttn'd-sT),  n. 
Euthanasia.  Noic  Rare. 
Eu-thyc'o-mi  (h-th'Tk'O-mT),  n. 
pi.  [NL.  ;  Gr.  evflu?  straight  + 
Kopy  hair.]  See  hair. 
eu'thy-mie  or  -my  (Q'thT-mt), 
n.  [Gr.  euflv/Aia.]  Tranquil¬ 
lity  ;  —  according  to  Democritus 
the  end  of  all  human  action, 
eu  t  hy  neu'ral  (-na'rdl),  a. 
Zool.  Luthyneurous. 
eu-to'ci-a  (n-tb'shl-d  ;  -sY-d),  n. 
NL.  ;  Gr.  evroKia  happy  child- 
)irth.]  Med  Easy  or  natural 
parturition. 

eu'to-ny  (Q'to-nY),  n.  [See  eu-  ; 
tone.]  Agreeableness  of  sound; 
euphony.  Rush. 


eu-trop'ic  (b-trbp'Yk),  a.  [See 
eu-  ;  tropic,  n.]  Rot.  Turning 
with  the  srn  ;  dextrorse. 
Eu'ty-chUB  (Q'tY-kus).  Bib. 
eux-an'thone  (bk-sftn'thon  ;  fl- 
z&n'-),  n.  [See  euxanthic.]  A 
yellow  decomposition  product, 
Cnlls04,  of  euxanthic  acid. 
E'va  (  e'vd  ).  n.  [Cf.  It.,  Sp.,  & 
G.  Era.  See  Eve.]  Lit.,  life  ; 
—  fern.  prop.  name.  L.  id.  ;  F 
fire  (av)  ;  It.,  Sp.,  Pg.,  G.,  &  D. 
Eva  (a'vii). 

Evacuation  Day.  The  anniver¬ 
sary  of  the  day  on  which  the 
British  army  evacuated  the  city 
of  New  York,  Nov.  2.5,  1788. 
e-vac'm-a-tive  (e-v  a  k'0-S-t  Y  v), 
a.  <V  n.  [Cf.  F.  4vacuatif.\  = 
evacuant.  [ant.  06s.| 

a-vac'u-a-to-ry,  a.  fir  n.  Evacu-| 


e-vad'er  (5-vad'?r),  n.  One  that 
evades.  [p.  pr.  I 

e-vad'ing-ly,  adv.  of  evading,  \ 
E-vad'ne  (f-vlld'n?),  n.  The 
bold  and  guilty  sister  of  Melan- 
tius  in  Beaumont  and  Fletcner’s 
play  “  The  Maid’s  Tragedy,” 
whom  the  kingcompels  Amintor 
to  marry. 

e-vag 'i-na-ble  (f-vaj'Y-nd-b’15, 
a.  Capable  of  being  evaginatecl. 
e-vag'i-nate  (-nat),  a.  Evagi- 
nated. 

e'val,  a.  [L.  aevum  lifetime, 
age.]  Relating  to  an  age.  Obs. 
e-valv'u-lar,  a.  [e-  +  valvulav.] 
Destitute  of  valves. 

Ev'an  (gv'dn),  n.  [W.  ;  cf.  W. 
iati  young,  ieuanc  a  youth.] 
Masc.  prop.  name. 

E-van'der  (S-vfi.n'dSr),  ti.  [L. 


Euander,  Evander ,  Gr.  Euai'- 
£pos.]  Class.  Myth.  A  son  of 
Hermes  fabled  to  have  led  a  Pe- 
lasgian  colony  from  Arcadia  to 
Italy,  and  there  built  the  town 
of  Palluntium,  later  incorpo¬ 
rated  with  Rome, 
ev  a-nes'cen-cy  (5  v/a-n  5  s'£  n- 
sl),  n.  Evanescence.  Rare. 
ev  a-nes'cent-ly,  adv.  of  eva¬ 
nescent.  See -i,y. 
ev  a-nes'ci-ble  (-Y-b*l),  a.  Capa¬ 
ble  of  evanescing, 
e  van -gel' i- an  (e'v&n-i51'Y-dn  ; 
Sv'dn-),  a.  Rendering  tnanksfor 
favorable  news.  Rare. 
e/ van-gel 'i-a-ry  (-d-rY),  r?.  [LL. 
evangt  liarium .]  Evangelistary, 
evangel'ic,  n.  [See  evan¬ 
gelic,  </.]  An  evangelical.  Obs. 
e  van-gePi-cal'i-ty  (e'v&n-jgl'Y- 


—  Evangelical  Association,  a  religious  body,  Methodist  in 
polity  and  doctrine,  founded  in  1800  by  Jacob  Albright 
in  Pennsylvania.  It  was  formerly,  as  originally,  almost 
entirely  composed  of  German-speaking  people,  but  is  now 
largely  made  up  of  English-speaking  people.  —  E.  Union,  a 
religious  sect  founded  in  Scotland  in  1848  by  the  Rev. 
.lames  Morison.  who  was  deposed  from  the  ministry  of  the 
United  Secession  Church  for  holding  anti-Calvinistic 
views  upon  faith,  the  work  of  the  Spirit,  and  the  atone¬ 
ment,  which  he  held  to  be  universal.  The  Union  is  inde¬ 
pendent  in  polity.  Called  also  Moi'isonians. 
e  van  gel'i  cal  (e'vfin-jSl'T-kiU  ;  gv'an- ;  277),  n.  One 
holding  evangelical  principles, 
e  van-gel'i-cal  ism  (-Tz’m),  n.  Evangelical  principles  or 
beliefs  or  adherence  to  the  party  or  churches  holding  them. 
E-van'ge-line  (e-v5n'je-len;  -lln  ;  -lTn),  n.  [Gr.  cvayyeAo? 
bringing  good  news :  cf.  F.  Evangeline.  See  evangel.] 
Fern.  prop.  name.  Specif.  :  The  faithful  and  unfortunate 
heroine  of  Longfellow’s  poem  of  the  same  name,  who  is 
accidentally  separated  from  her  lover,  Gabriel,  at  the  time 
of  the  expulsion  of  the  Acadians  (see  Acadia).  She  searches 
fruitlessly  for  him  formally  years,  only  to  find  him  at 
last,  an  old  man,  dying  in  a  hospital  in  Philadelphia, 
e-van'gel-ism  (e-vSn'jel-Tz’m),  n.  Preaching  or  promul¬ 
gation  of  the  gospel ;  also,  evangelicalism, 
e-van'gel-ist,  ~n.  [F.  evangeliste,  L.  evangelista ,  fr.  Gr. 

cvayyeAio-TTjs.]  A  bringer  of  the  gospel ;  specif.  :  a  [ cap .] 
A  writer  of  any  of  the  four  Gospels ;  Matthew,  Mark, 
Luke,  or  John,  b  A  book  consisting  of  the  Gospels.  Obs. 
C  A  preacher  of  the  gospel :  (1)  In  the  primitive  church, 
one  who  brought  the  first  news  of  the  gospel  message, 
paving  the  way  for  the  more  systematic  work  of  settled 
church  officers ;  a  traveling  missionary  or  wandering 
teacher.  “  Philip  the  evangelist Acts  xxi.  8.  Eph.  iv. 
11.  2  Tim.  iv.  5.  (2)  One  who  converts,  as  a  nation,  to 

Christianity  ;  an  evangelizer  or  apostle.  (3)  In  modern 
times,  an  occasional  preacher  having  no  fixed  charge  ;  a 
traveling  missionary,  as,  among  the  Disciples  of  Christ,  a 
minister  who  organizes  church  societies  and  sets  churches 
and  their  officers  in  order  ;  esp.,  among  various  Protestant 
denominations,  a  minister  or  layman  who  goes  about  from 
place  to  place  preaching  at  special  services  to  awaken  re¬ 
ligious  interest  and  produce  conversions  ;  a  revivalist, 
d  Mormon  Ch.  A  patriarch. 

Evangelist  Missionary  Church.  See  Methodist. 
e-van  gel-ls'ta-ry  (e-van'j^l-Ts'td-rl),  n.  ;  pi.  -ries  (-rTz). 
[LL.  erungelistai'ium.'}  a  R.  C.  East.  Ch.  A  book  con¬ 
sisting  of  the  gospels  for  the  masses  or  days  of  the  year, 
b  A  book  consisting  of  the  four  Gospels, 
e-van'gel-is'tic  (-tTk),  a.  Pertaining  to  evangelists  ;  de¬ 
signed  or  fitted  to  evangelize  ;  evangelical, 
e  van  gel  1  za'tlon  (-T-za'shfcn  ;  -I-za'slmn),  n.  Act  of 
evangelizing,  or  state  of  being  evangelized, 
e-van'gel-ize  (e-vSn'jel-Iz),  r.  t.  ;  -ized  (-Izd) ;  -iz'ing  (-Iz7- 
Tng).  [F.  evangSliser,  LL.  evangelizare,  fr.  Gr.  evayyeAt- 
£ecr0ai.]  1.  To  announce  as  gospel ;  to  preach.  Obs. 

2.  To  instruct  in  the  gospel ;  to  preach  the  gospel  to  ;  to 
convert  to  Christianity  ;  as,  to  evangelize  the  world. 

3.  To  tell  good  tidings  to.  Rare. 

4.  To  interpret  or  apply  in  the  light  of  the  gospel ;  to 
make  like  the  gospel  in  spirit ;  as,  to  evangelize  the  Old 
Testament.  Rare. 

e-van'gel-ize,  v.  i.  To  preach  the  gospel, 
e-van'ish  (e-vSn'Tsh),  v.  i.  ;  e-van'ished  (-Tslit) ;  e-van'- 
lsh-ing.  [e--\- vanish,  or  OF.  esvanir.  See  evanesce,  van¬ 
ish.]  To  vanish  ;  to  cease  to  be. 

Or  like  the  rainbow’s  lovely  form, 

Evanishing  ainid  the  storm.  Bums. 

e-van'ish  ment  (-ment),  n.  A  vanishing;  disappearance. 
Ev'ans,  Sir  Hugh  (ev'tfnz).  An  honest  and  shrewd, 
but  amusingly  pedantic,  Welsh  parson  in  Shakespeare’s 
“  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor.” 

e  vap'O  ra-ble  (e-v5p'o-ra-b’l),  a.  Capable  of  being  con¬ 
verted  into  vapor  or  dissipated  by  evaporation.  —  e-vap'- 
o-ra  bil'i-ty  (  bTl'T-tl),  ti. 

e-vap'O-rate  (e-v8p'o-rat),  v.  i.  ;  e-vap'o-rat'ed  (-raPSd); 
e-vap'o-rat^ng  (-rat/Tng).  [L.  evaporatus ,  p.  p.  of  evapo- 
rare ;  e  out  -+-  vapor  steam  or  vapor.  See  vapor.]  1.  To 
pass  off  in  vapor,  as  a  fluid  ;  to  escape  and  be  dissipated, 
either  in  visible  vapor  or  in  particles  too  minute  to  be  vis¬ 
ible  ;  hence,  to  pass  off  without  effect ;  to  be  dissipated. 

To  give  moderate  liberty  for  griefs  and  discontents  to  evapo- 
rate  .  .  .  is  a  safe  way.  '  Bacon. 

2.  To  issue  forth  as  vapor  ;  to  be  exhaled.  Obs. 

3.  To  give  forth  vapor  ;  to  undergo  evaporation. 
e-vap'O-rate,  v.  t.  1.  To  convert  from  a  liquid  or  solid 

state  into  vapor  ;  to  dissipate  in  vapor  or  fumes. 

2.  To  expel  moisture  from,  as  by  heat,  leaving  the  solid 
portions  ;  to  subject  to  evaporation  ;  as,  to  evaporate  apples. 

3.  To  send  out  as  if  vapor  ;  as, to  evaporate  a  smell ;  heuce, 
to  give  vent  to.  Obs.  or  R. 

Essex  evaporated  his  thoughts  in  a  sonnet.  Sir  II.  Wotton. 

4.  To  treat  with  vapor  ;  to  steam.  Obs.  or  R. 

6- vap'O-ra'tion  (-ra'slmn),  n.  [L.  ev aporatio :  cf.  F.  evapo¬ 
ration.']  1.  The  change  by  which  any  substance  is  con¬ 
verted  from  a  liquid  or  solid  state  into,  and  carried  off  in, 
vapor  ;  specif.,  the  conversion  of  a  liquid  into  vapor  in  order 
to  remove  it  wholly  or  partially  from  a  liquid  of  higher 
boiling  point  or  from  solids  dissolved  in  or  mixed  with  it. 

2.  Process  of  evaporating,  or  of  reducing  or  concentrating 
by  conversion  of  a  part  into  vapor  ;  as,  evaporation  of 
sirup  ;  evaporation  of  apples. 

3.  The  product  or  result  of  evaporating  ;  vapor  formed, 
or  reduction  effected,  by  evaporating. 

4.  Treatment  with  vapor  ;  a  vapor  bath.  Obs. 


k&l'Y-tT  ;  fv'Sn-),  n.  State  of 
being  evangelical.  Rare. 
e' van-gel 'i-cal-ly,  adv.  of  evan¬ 
gelical.  [-ness.  I 

e/ v  a n-g e l'i-c  a  1-n ess,  n.  Seel 
e  van-gel'i-can,  n.  fir  a.  =  evan¬ 
gelical.  [See -ism. I 

e  van-gel '1-ciBm  (-Y-sYz’m),  ».| 
e-van  gel-ic'i-ty  (f-v&n'j^l-Ys'Y- 
tl),  n.  Evangelicality.  Rare. 
e-varUge-lis-ta'ri-um  (-lYs-ta'rY- 
«m),  e-van  ge-lis-ta'ri-on  <-5n), 
n. ;  pi.  -hia  (-rT-a).  [LL.]  An 
evangelistary. 

e-van/gei-is/tic  (t-x  ft  n'j  P  1-Y  s'- 
tYk),  e-van'gel-iB'tics  (-tYks),  v. 
The  science  of  missions  or  the 
propagation  of  Christianity. 
e-van'gel-iBt-shijy,  n.  See  -ship. 
e/van-gel'i-um(e/vftn-j61'Y-wm), 
71.  [L.  ;  Gr.  evayyOaov  good 


news.]  The  gospel.  Archaic. 
e-van'gel-iz'er  (e-v&n'jel-Iz'Sr), 
7i.  One  who  evangelizes, 
e-van  'gel-y  (-j£  1-Y),  n.  [L.eran- 
gelittmA  =  evangel.  Obs. 
e-van'gile  (-jYl),f7i.  =  evangel. 
e-v  a  n'i  d  (6-v  ft  n'Y  d),  a.  [L. 
evanidus,  akin  to  evanescere.') 
Evanescent;  faint;  illusory.  Obs. 
ev  a-ni'tion  (2v/d-nYsh/wn),  n. 
Evanishment.  Rare. 

Evans  gambit.  See  1st  chess. 
ev'ana-ite  (Cv'dnz-Tt),  n.  [After 
one  Brooke  Frans.]  Min.  A  col¬ 
orless  or  white  basic  aluminium 
phosphate,  occurring  massive, 
ev'ans’ -root'',  n.  Purple  arena, 
e-va'por,  v.  t.  5r  i.  [F.  dvaporer, 
L.  evaporare. JTo  evaporate.  Obs. 
e-vap'o-rate,  a.  [L.  evaporatus, 
p.  p.J  Evaporated.  Rare. 


aie,  senate,  efire,  im,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofa;  eve,  event,  end,  recent,  maker;  Ice,  ill;  old,  &bey,  orb,  ftdd,  s6ft,  connect;  use,  unite,  urn,  up,  circus,  menu ; 

Q  Foreign  Word.  4*  Obsolete  Variant  of.  -f  combined  with.  =  equals. 
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EVERGREEN 


e-vap'o-ra-tive  (e-vSp'o-ra-tTv),  a.  [I*  evaporations : 

F.  Svaporatif.]  Pertaining  to,  or  producing,  evaporation, 
evaporative  condenser.  See  condenser,  n.,  2  e 
e-vap'o-ra  tor  (-ra'ter),  n.  One  that  evaporates  ;  specif., 
an  apparatus  for  driving  off  superfluous  liquid,  as  in  a 
concentration  plant  for  sugar,  in  fruit  drying,  etc.,  or  for 
evaporating  liquid  for  subsequent  condensation  to  purify 
it,  as  from  salts  held  in  solution. 

e-va'sion  (fc-va'zhfin),  n.  [L.  evasio  :  cf .  F.  evasion.  See 
evade.]  1.  Escape.  Now  Rare. 

2.  Act  of  eluding  or  avoiding,  particularly  the  pressure  of 
an  argument,  accusation,  charge,  or  interrogation  ;  also,  a 
means  of  evading  ;  a  subterfuge. 

Thou  ...  by  evasions  thy  crime  uncoverest  more.  Milton. 

3.  An  issuing  forth.  Obs.  or  R. 

Syn.  —  Shift,  subterfuge,  shuffling,  equivocation, 
e-va'sive  (-slv),  a.  [Cf.  F .evasif.  See  evade.]  Tending 
to  evade,  or  marked  by  evasion  ;  elusive  ;  shuffling ;  avoid¬ 
ing  by  artifice.  “  A  few  evasive  phrases.”  Macaulay. 
—  e-va'sive-ly,  adv.  —  ^va'sive-ness,  n. 
eve  (ev),  n.  [See  even,  n.]  1.  Evening.  Poetic. 

2.  The  evening,  or  the  day,  before  a  holiday,  a  saint’s  day, 
or  any  important  day,  — from  the  Jewish  mode  of  reckon¬ 
ing  the  day  as  beginning  at  sunset,  not  at  midnight ;  as, 
Christmas  eve  is  the  evening  before  Christmas  ;  also,  the 
period  immediately  preceding  some  important  event.  “  On 
the  eve  of  death.”  Keble. 

Eve  (ev),  7i.  [LL.  Eva ,  L.  Ifeva ,  or  Gr.  Eva,  Eva  ;  fr. 
Heb.  Khavvah.  Cf.  Eva.]  Lit.,  life  ;  —  fern.  prop, 
name.  In  the  Bible,  the  wife  of  Adam  and  the  mother  of 
mankind. 

E-ve'a  (e-ve'd),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  eve,  native  name  in  Guiana.] 
Bot.  A  large  genus  of  tropical  rubiaceous  herbs  and  shrubs 
having  flowers  in  close  heads  with  involucral  bracts  often 
brightly  colored.  Ipecac  is  obtained  from  the  Brazilian 
E.  ipecacuanha. 

e-vec'tant  (e-v8k'tdnt),  n.  Math.  The  contravariant  re¬ 
sulting  from  operating  on  an  invariant  or  covariant  with 
an  evector. 

e-vec'tlon  (-shun),  n.  [L.  evectio  a  going  up,  fr.  evehere  to 
carry  out;  e  out  -f-  vehere  to  carry.]  1.  Elevation.  Obs. 
2.  Astron.  An  inequality  of  the  moon’s  motion  in  its  orbit, 
due  to  the  attraction  of  the  sun,  by  which  the  equation  of 
the  center  is  diminished  at  the  syzygies,  and  increased  at 
the  quadratures,  by  about  1°20/.  —  e-vec'tion-al  (-&1),  a. 
e-vec'tor  (-ter),  n.  Math.  An  operator  formed  by  putting 

r-,  x-,  .  .  .  for  the  coefficients  a,  nb ,  hn(n— l)c,  .... 

da  db  dc  v  1  1 

in  a  quantic  and  the  coefficients  in  an  adjoint  linear  form 
for  the  facients  ;  — discovered  by  C.  Hermite  (1822-1901). 
e'ven  (e'v’n),  n.  [ME.  eve ,  even ,  efen,  sefen ,  AS.  sefen; 
akin  to  OFries.  avend ,  D.  avond ,  OHG.  dband ,  G.  abend , 
Icel.  aptan ,  a/tan,  Sw.  a/ton ,  Dan.  often;  of  unknown 
origin.  Cf.  eve,  evening.]  1.  Evening.  Poetic  or  Dial. 
2.  =  eve,  n.,  2.  Obs.  or  Dial. 

e'ven,  a.  [AS.  efen ,  efn;  akin  to  OS.  eban ,  D.  even ,  OHG. 
eban ,  G.  eben ,  Icel.  jafn,  Dan.  jevn,  Sw.  jamn,  Goth.  ibns. 
Cf.  anent.]  1.  Without  elevation  or  depression  ;  level; 
smooth  ;  as,  even  ground  ;  an  even  keel. 

2.  Free  from  inequality,  irregularity,  or  fluctuation ; 
equal ;  uniform  ;  regular  ;  undeviating  ;  as,  even  distances 
apart ;  an  even  color ;  even  motion  ;  even  rhythm ;  uni¬ 
formly  consistent ;  as,  an  even  justice  ;  equable  ;  undis¬ 
turbed  ;  as,  an  even  temper. 

3.  Hence:  a  Having  no  advantage  on  either  side ;  fair; 
equitable  ;  impartial ;  as,  our  accounts  are  even  ;  an  even 
bargain  ;  to  judge  with  an  even  mind. 

To  make  the  even  truth  in  pleasure  flow.  Shak. 

b  Having  no  irregularity,  flaw,  or  blemish ;  pure.  “  I 
know  my  life  so  even."  Shak.  c  Straightforward;  plain  ; 
direct,  d  Equal  in  quality  or  station.  Obs.  Shak. 

4.  Equal  in  size,  number,  or  quantity  ;  as,  even  shares. 

6  Having  neither  more  nor  less  than  the  named  or  under¬ 
stood  amount  or  extent ;  exact ;  precise  ;  not  fractional ; 
as,  an  even  mile  ;  even  dollars. 

6.  In  the  same  plane,  or  in  line,  with  ;  parallel ;  coincident ; 
as,  snow  even  with  the  eaves  ;  written  notes  even  with  the 
printed  lines ;  a  row  of  houses  even  with  each  other. 

And  shall  lay  thee  even  with  the  ground.  Luke  xix.  44. 

7.  Not  odd  ;  capable  of  division  by  two  without  a  re¬ 
mainder;  —  said  of  numbers  ;  as,  4  and  10  are  even  numbers; 
hence,  having  an  even  number  as  one  of  a  series  ;  as,  an 
even  page  in  a  book. 

Whether  the  number  of  the  stars  is  even  or  odd.  Jer.  Taylor. 

8.  Moderate.  Obs.  “He  was  of  even  length.”  Chaucer. 

9.  Balanced  ;  in  equilibrium  ;  as,  even  weights. 

Syn.  —  See  equable,  level. 

even  circuit  of  a  curve,  Math.,  one  that  is  met  by  a  right  line 
an  even  number  of  times.  —  e.  function,  Math.,  a  function 
that  is  not  changed  by  reversing  the  sign  of  its  argument, 
as  f(x)  =  f(—x),coB(—x)  =  cosz;  -so  named  because  its 
expansion  contains  only  even  powers  of  the  argument.  —  e. 
or  odd.  =  odd  or  even.  —  e.  pitch,  Mech .,  a  screw  pitch  that 
is  equal  to,  or  an  exact  submultiple  of,  the  pitch  of  the 
leading  screw  of  the  lathe  on  which  the  screw  was  cut.  — 
e.  Stephen,  an  even  score.  Slang ,  U.  S.  —  of  e.  date,  of  the 
same  date.  — on  e.  ground,  with  equal  advantage.  —  on  e. 
keel,  Naui. ,  having  approximately  the  same  draft,  forward 
and  aft ;  also,  sometimes,  having  the  load  water  line  of  the 
vessel  parallel  to  the  surface  of  the  water,  as  in  vessels 
whose  natural  draft  is  much  greater  aft  than  forward ; 
also,  less  correctly,  Without  list  to  either  side, 
e'ven  .adv.  [AS.  efne.  See  even,  a.;  cf.  e’en.]  1.  In  an  even 
manner;  evenly;  specif.  :  a  Uniformly  ;  regularly;  as,  the 


course  of  his  life  runs  even,  b  Equally  ;  fairly.  “  Never 
were  there  four  knights  evener  matched.”  Sir  T.  Malory. 
C  Without  deviation  ;  directly.  Obs.  d  Without  disagree¬ 
ment  ;  in  accord.  Archaic.  “  The  rest  goes  even."  Shak. 
2.  In  or  to  such  (indicated)  degree  or  kind  ;  specif. :  a  Pre¬ 
cisely  ;  just ;  as,  it  is  even  so  ;  even  thus  he  did. 

Even  so  did  these  Gauls  possess  the  coast.  Spenser. 
b  Fully  ;  quite  ;  as,  faithful  even  to  the  end.  c  Of  time  : 
just ;  but  just ;  at  the  very  time  ;  already  ;  as,  even  now 
you  spoke  ;  even  with  the  appointed  hour  he  departed. 


Now  I  think  on  thee. 

My  hunger ’s  gone  ;  but  even  before  I  was 
At  point  to  sink  for  food.  Shak. 

3.  As  an  intensive  particle :  a  Serving  to  emphasize 
identity.  “  I  have  debated  even  in  my  soul.”  Shak.  b 
Serving  to  indicate  what  might  not  be  expected,  as  au  ex¬ 
treme  case  or  instance. 

I  have  made  several  discoveries  which  appear  new.  even  to 
those  who  are  versed  in  critical  learning.  Addison. 

even  If,  notwithstanding ;  although. 

e'ven  (e'v’n),  v.  t.  ;  e'vened  (e'v’nd) ;  e'ven-ing  (-v’n-Tng). 

1.  To  make  even  ;  to  level ;  to  lay  smooth. 

This  temple  Xerxes  evened  with  the  soil.  Raleigh. 

2.  Now  Rare.  To  equal,  make  equal,  or  consider  as  equal ; 
specif.  :  a  To  treat  as  equal ;  to  put  on  a  level  with  one 
another ;  as,  to  even  Homer  and  Dante,  b  To  come  up  to  ; 
to  rival.  “  To  even  him  in  valor.”  Fuller,  c  To  act  up 
to.  Shak.  d  To  liken  ;  compare.  “  What  have  I  done 
that  you  should  even  me  to  the  dogs?”  Stevenson,  e  To  bal¬ 
ance,  as  accounts  ;  to  make  quits. 

3.  To  ascribe  ;  impute.  Obs.  or  Dial. 
e'ven,  v.  i.  To  be  or  become' equal.  Obs. 

e'ven  er  (e'v’n-er),  n.  One  that  makes  even;  specif.  :  a 
An  equalizer  for  a  vehicle,  b  Weaving.  A  separator, 
e'ven  fall'  (-f61'),  n.  Beginning  of  evening.  Teimyson. 
e'ven  hand'  (-hand'),  n.  Equality;  an  equal  or  equivalent ; 
also  equity  ;  equilibrium.  Obs. 

e'ven-hand'ed  (-hSn'dgd  ;  87),  a.  Fair  or  impartial ;  un¬ 
biased.  “  Even-handed  justice.”  Shak. —  e  ve n-hand'- 
ed  ly,  adtK  —  e  ven-hand'ed  ness.  n. 
eve'nlng  (ev'nTng;  277),  n.  [AS.  itfnung ,  fr.  SBfnian  to  grow 
towards  evening,  sefen  evening.  See  even,  n. ;  cf.  eve.] 

1.  The  latter  part  and  close  of  the  day  and  early  part  of 
darkness  or  night ;  specif. :  a  Locally  in  England  and  the 
Southern  States  of  the  United  States,  the  period  from 
noon  to  and  including  sunset  and  twilight,  b  The  period 
from  sunset  or  from  the  evening  meal  to  ordinary  bedtime, 
no  definite  later  limit  being  fixed  ;  —  now  the  general  use, 
esp.  in  cities  and  towns. 

2.  The  latter  portion,  as  of  life  ;  the  declining  period,  as 
of  strength  or  glory. 

3.  An  entertainment  in  the  evening;  a  soirge.  Colloq. 
evening  grosbeak.  A  grosbeak  (Hesperiphona  vespertina) 

relatea  to  the  European 
hawfinch,  found  in  western 
North  America,  occasion¬ 
ally  straying  to  eastern 
Canada  and  New  England. 

The  male  is  chiefly  oliva¬ 
ceous  and  yellow,  with  some 
black  and  white.  ^ 

evening  primrose  An  erect 
biennial  onagraceous  herb  ^ 

( Onagra  biennis ),  with  yel¬ 
low  vespertine  flowers,  com¬ 
mon  in  the  United  States. 

Often  any  of  various  other 
plants  of  the  family, 
eve'ning-snow',  n.  A  small 
polemoniaceous  plant  of 
California  ( Linanthus  di- 
chotomus)  growing  in  such 
abundance  that  its  white 
flowers  suggest  snow, 
evening  star.  1.  The  bright 
star  of  early  evening  in  the  western  sky;  — called  also  Ves¬ 
per  and  Hesperus.  The  evening  star  is  usually  an  interior 
planet, Venus  or  Mercury,  east  of  the  sun  ;  but  Mercury  is 
usually  invisible  to  the  naked  eye,  except  in  low  latitudes 
for  a  few  days  at  each  elongation.  During  portions  of  the 
year  Mars,  Jupiter,  and  Saturn  also  are  evening  stars. 
Venus  is  most  conspicuous  as  evening  star,  and  the  evening 
star  usually  designates  that  planet.  See  morning  star. 

2.  A  small  Texan  amaryllidaceous  plant  (Cooper ia  drum- 
mondii ),  cultivated  for  its  white  flowers. 


t  V 

Evening  Grosbeak. 


e'ven  ly  (e'v’u-lT),  adv.  [AS.  efenllee.}  1.  In  an  equal 
manner  or  degree  ;  equally ;  as,  evenly  divided  spoils  ; 
hence,  impartially;  fairly;  justly. 

2-  Exactly;  accordantly;  precisely;  directly.  Obs. 

3.  With  an  even  mind  or  temper  ;  equably  ;  serenely. 

4.  In  an  even  or  level  manner  or  form  ;  uniformly  ;  as,  to 
spread  plaster  evenly. 

e'ven-song' (-sSng/ ;205),n.  [AS.  sefensang.}  1.  Eccl.  Ye s- 
pers  ;  the  sixth  of  the  seven  canonical  hours,  usually  cel¬ 
ebrated  just  before  sunset ;  —  applied  since  the  Reformation 
to  the  Anglican  office  of  evening  prayer,  which  is  abridged 
from  the  previous  offices  of  evensong  and  compline. 

2.  The  time  of  evensong. 

3.  A  song  at  evening.  Milton. 

e  vent'  (e-vgnt'),  n.  [L.  eventus,  fr.  evenire  to  happen, 

come  out ;  e  out  -f-  venire  to  come  :  cf.  OF.  event.  See 
come.]  1.  The  fact  of  taking  place  or  occurring  ;  occur¬ 
rence  ;  as,  in  the  event  of  success  in  an  undertaking. 

2  That  which  comes,  arrives,  or  happens;  that  which 
falls  out ;  any  incident,  good  or  bad,  esp.  one  that  is  im¬ 
portant  or  remarkable  ;  as,  the  events  of  the  past  year. 

To  watch  quietly  the  course  of  events.  Jowett(  Thucyd.). 


3.  That  which  befalls  ;  fate.  Obs.  or  R. 

There  is  one  event  to  the  righteous,  and  to  the  wicked. 

Eccl.  ix.  2. 

4.  An  affair  in  hand  ;  business;  enterprise.  Obs.  “Leave 

we  him  to  his  events."  Shak. 

5.  The  consequence  of  anything;  the  issue;  conclusion; 
result ;  that  in  which  an  action,  operation,  or  series  of  op¬ 
erations,  terminates  ;  specif.,  Law,  the  issue  or  outcome 
of  au  action  or  proceeding  as  finally  determined. 

Dark  doubts  between  the  promise  and  event.  Young. 

6.  Logic.  One  of  a  set  of  mutually  exclusive  possibilities 
one  of  which  must  be  realized  under  the  given  conditions. 
When  only  one  possibility  can  be  realized  the  event  is 
simple;  when  two  can  be  realized  it  is  dual;  when  three, 
compound. 

7-  Any  one  of  the  contests  in  a  series  or  program  of  sports. 
Syn.  —  Incident,  adventure;  issue,  result,  termination, 
consequence,  conclusion.  —  Event,  occurrence,  incident, 
circumstance.  Occurrence  is  the  general  term  for  that 
which  takes  place ;  it  implies  no  particular  relation  to 
other  happenings  ;  an  event  (which  is  frequently  regarded 
as  arising  from  an  antecedent  state  of  things)  is  a  more  or 
less  important  or  noteworthy  occum'ence ;  as,  “  Omit  all 
the  occurrences ,  whatever  chanced,  till  Harry’s  back  re¬ 
turn’’  (Shak.);  a  tedious  rehearsal  of  the  occurrences  of 
the  day  ;  “  The  course  of  human  events  ”  (The  Declaration 
of  Independence);  “  Southey  had  no  events,  no  experiences  ” 
( Bagehot).  An  incident  (cf .  incidental,  under  accidental) 
is  commonly  an  occurrence  of  subordinate  character  or 
secondary  importance ;  but  an  incident  is  often  thought 
of  as  a  detached  and  independent  event ;  as,  the  incidents 
of  a  journey,  a  mere  incident  in  his  career,  the  incident  had 
better  be  forgotten.  A  circumstance,  as  here  compared, 
is  esp.  an  incident  or  occurrence  regarded  as  a  detail ;  the 
word  is  often  used  as  a  synonym  for  event  in  its  more  gen¬ 
eral  sense  ;  as,  certain  curious  circumstances  in  his  history, 
an  unforeseen  circumstance  intervened.  See  happen. 
at  all  events,  no  matter  what  else  may  be ;  in  any  case, 
e  vent'ful  (e-vgnt'fdol),  a.  Full  of,  or  rich  in,  events  ;  also, 
momentous.  —  e-vent'ful-ly,  adv.  —  e-vent'lul-ness,  n. 
e'ven  tide'  (e'v’n-tid'),  n.  [AS.  sefentid.  See  tide.]  The 
time  of  evening  ;  evening.  Archaic  or  Poet. 
e-ven'ti  late  (e-vgn'tT-lat),  v.  t.  [L.  eventilatus ,  p.  p.  of 
eventilare  to  fan.  See  ventilate.]  To  winnow  ;  fan ; 
aerate.  Obs.  —  e-ven'ti-la'tion  (-la'slmn),  n.  Obs. 
e  ven-tra'tion  (e'vgn-tra'shwn),  n.  [F.  eventration ,  fr.  L. 
e  out  -f-  venter  belly.]  1.  Act  of  disemboweling. 

2.  Med.  a  A  tumor  containing  a  large  portion  of  the  ab¬ 
dominal  viscera,  occasioned  by  relaxation  of  the  walls  of 
the  abdomen,  b  A  wound  of  large  extent  in  the  abdomen, 
through  which  the  greater  part  of  the  intestines  protrude. 
C  Ventral  hernia,  d  Pendulous  abdomen. 

e-ven'tu-al  (e-vgn'tu-dl),  a.  [See  event.]  1.  Pertaining 
to,  consisting  in,  or  of  the  nature  of,  an  event.  Obs. 

2  Belonging  to,  or  determined  by,  the  outcome  or  issue  ; 
final ;  ultimate.  “  Eventual  success.”  Cooper. 

3.  Dependent  on  events  ;  contingent.  Marshall. 

Syn.  —  See  last. 

e  ven  tu  al'i-ty  (-51'T-tT),  n. ;  pi.  -ties  (-tTz).  1.  The 
coming  as  a  consequence;  contingency;  also,  an  event 
which  comes  as  a  consequence. 

2.  Phrenol.  Faculty  of  remembering  events, 
e-ven'tu-al  ly  (e-vgn'tu-dl-T),  adv.  1.  In  the  event  or 
outcome  ;  finally  ;  ultimately. 

2.  By  way  of  event  or  outcome  merely.  Obs. 

3.  With  reference  to  eventuality  or  contingency.  Obs. 
e-ven'tu  ate_(-at),  v.  i. ;  e-ven'tu-at'ed  (-at'gd) ;  e-ven'¬ 
tu- at-'ing  (-at'Tng).  To  come  out  finally  or  in  conclusion; 
to  come  to  pass  ;  to  be  the  outcome  ;  to  result. 

e-ven'tu-a'tlon  (-a'slmn),  n.  Act  of  eventuating,  or  hap¬ 
pening  as  a  result ;  the  outcome, 
ev'er  (gv'er),  adv.  [ME.  ever ,  sefre ,  AS.  sefre • ;  prob.  akin 
to  AS.  d  always.  Cf.  aye,  age,  every,  never.]  1.  At  all 
times  ;  always  ;  constantly  ;  repeatedly  ;  incessantly  ;  as, 
man  is  ever  falling  into  error  ;  ever  as  they  advanced  the 
light  receded  ;  through  all  time,  or  through  an  indefinite 
time ;  everlastingly  ;  forever ;  as,  Shakespeare  will  ever 
be  a  great  poet  ;  in  each  and  every  case  ;  invariably ;  as, 
cruelty  is  ever  a  consequent  of  war. 

2.  At  any  time  ;  on  any  occasion  ;  at  any  period  or  point 
of  time  ;  as,  he  is  seldom  if  ever  a  visitor. 

No  man  ever  yet  hated  his  own  flesh.  Eph.  v.  29. 

3.  In  any  case  ;  in  any  degree  ;  at  all. 

To  produce  as  much  as  ever  they  can.  M.  Arnold. 
Ever,  as  used  in  many  idiomatic  phrases  and  con¬ 
structions  with  more  or  less  modified  sense,  often  consti¬ 
tutes  no  more  than  an  intensive  or  emphatic  particle. 
Thus  ever  among  (now  and  then,  Obs.),  ever  and  anon,  for 
ever  and  ever,  for  ever  and  a  day.  etc.,  indicate  indefinite 
repetition  or  continuation.  In  various  obsolete  phrases 
(as  ever  either,  each  of  the  two)  ever  has  a  distributive 
force.  In  or  ever  (see  under  1st  or),  before  ever,  ever  >o,  etc., 
ever  has  chiefly  au  intensive  force. 

A  pouncet  box,  which  ever  and  anon 
He  gave  his  nose.  Shak. 

You  spend  ever  so  much  money.  Thackeray. 
ev'er-glade  (gv'er-glad),  n.  A  swamp  or  low  tract  of  land 
inundated  with  water  and  interspersed  with  hummocks, 
or  small  islands,  and  patches  of  high  grass  ;  —  chiefly  used 
in  the  Everglades,  a  great  tract  of  this  nature  in  Florida, 
ev'er  green'  (-gren'),  a.  Bot.  Remaining  verdant  through 
the  winter,  or  retaining  leaves  unwithered  until  succes¬ 
sive  leaves  or  those  of  the  next  year  are  expanded,  as  conif¬ 
erous  trees  and  many  tropical  plants.  Cf.  deciduous. 
evergreen  cherry,  a  The  cherry  laurel  of  the  southern  United 
States,  b  The  holly  cherry  of  the  Pacific  coast.  —  e.  mag¬ 
nolia,  a  very  ornamental  species  of  magnolia  (Magnolia 
fcelida)  of  the  southern  United  States,  having  handsome 
evergreen  foliage  and  large  white  fragrant  flowers.  —  e. 


e- v&p'o-rim  ' e-ter  ( fr -  vip^VrT m '- 
?-t?r),  e- van  o-rom 'e-ter  (-rbm'- 
f-t?r),  n.  [1>.  eraporare  to  evap¬ 
orate  +  -meter.}  =  atmometer. 
e-vap'o-rize  (e-vftp'O-rTz),  v.  t. 
To  vaporize.  Rare. 
e-va'ai-ble  (5-va'sT-bT),  a.  [L. 
evasus,  n.  p.  of  ev  ad  ere  to 
evade.]  That  may  be  evaded, 
e-va'siv.  Evasive.  Ref.  Sp. 
evat.  Var.  of  eft. 
eve.  v.  i.  [Cf.  OF.  airer  to  wet, 
aive,  eve,  water.]  To  become 
damp,  as  a  wall.  Dial.  Eng. 
eve'chnrrG  n.  The  European 
goatsucker. 

ev'eck.ev'ecke,  n.  [Cf.  W.  eirig, 
a  deer.J  A  wild  goat  or  ibex.  Obs. 
e-vect'ed  (P-v  e  k't  6  d),  a.  [L. 
evectus,  p.  p.  of  evehere  to  carry 
out.]  Flaring.  Rare. 


eve'Jar/,  ?i.  [eve  -I-  jar.}  The 

European  goatsucker, 
evel.  f  evil. 

Evel.  Abbr.  Evelina. 

Ev  e-li'na  (6  v'P-1  T'n  ri),  Ev'e- 
line  (gv'P-lln  ;  -lrn),  Ev'e-lyn 
(Pv'P-lTn),  n.  [Dim.  of  Eva.) 
Fern.  prop.  name, 
evell.  v.  t.  [L.  evellere.)  To 
pluck.  Obs. 

eve'long.  +  evenlono. 
e'ven-close7  (e'v’n-klOz'),  n. 
The  ending  of  evening, 
e'ven  down  .  a.  [Cf.  down¬ 
right.]  Straight  down ;  down¬ 
right  ;  absolute.  Dial.  Eng. 
e'ven-down', adw  Absolutely; 
downright.  Dial.  Eng. 
evene,  n.  [Icel.  efni  material,  in 
pi.,  means,  ability.]  Ability  ; 
material ;  nature.  Obs. 


e-vene',  v.  i.  [L.  evenire.)  To 

happen.  Obs.  [Event.  Obs.  I 
evenement.  n.  [F.  <tvt*neinent.)l 
e  ven-forth',  adv.  Directly  on¬ 
ward.  Obs.  —  prep.  To  the  full¬ 
ness  of.  Obs. 

e'ven-glomeG  n.  [AS.  iPfen- 
glom.)  Twilight.  Archaic. 
e'ven-ing,  a.  b  n.  [Cf.  Icel. 
jafningi  an  equal,  a  match,  and 
E.  even,  a.]  Equal.  Obs. 
eve'ning  cam'pi  on  (ev'nYng). 
The  white  campion, 
evening  flower.  Any  plant  of 
the  iriaaceous  genus  Hesperan- 
tha,  or  its  sweet-scented  flower, 
evening  glory.  The  moonflower. 
evening  prayer.  Eccl.  The  eve¬ 
ning  service  of  the  Anglican 
Communion;  evensong.  [Ohs. I 
eve'ning-eongG  n.  Evensong.! 


e'ven-longG  a.  [See  even, 
long  ;  but  cf.  also  avelonge.) 
Oblong.  Obs. 

e'ven-longG  adv.  In  a  straight 
line.  Obs.  [Ohs.  or  Scot.  I 

e'ven-ly,o.  [AS.  ejenfie.)  Even.l 
e'ven-mete',  n.  [AS.  wfenmete.} 
Evening  meal.  Archaic. 
e'ven-mind/ed  (-mTn/d6d  :  87), 
a.  Of  an  even  or  equable  mind, 
e'ven-ness.  n.  See -ness. 
e-vent',  v.  i.  [F.  e venter  to  fan, 
divulge,  OF.  esventer;  L.  ex  4- 
ventus  wind.]  To  break  forth. 
Obs.  [air;  to  cool.  Obs.  I 

e-vent',  v.  t.  To  let  out  into  the  | 
e  vent',  v.  i.  [See  evene,  r.]  To 
happen.  Obs. 

e-ven'ter-ate.  v.  t.  [L.  e  out  -f 
venter  belly.]  To  rip  open.  Obs. 
e-vent'lesa,  a.  See  -less.  — 


e-vent 'less-ly,  adv.  —  e-vent'- 

les8-ne8B.  n. 

Ev  en-tog'na-thi  (gv^n-thg'na- 
thT),  m  pi.  [NL.  ;  Gr.  ev  well 
-f  evT(k  within  -f  yvdOo<;  the 
jaw.]  Zobl.  A  group  of  soft- 
finned  fresh-water  fishes  consist¬ 
ing  of  the  carps,  suckers  (Cato- 
stomidse),  and  loaches;  —  equiv. 
to  Plectospondyli  in  a  narrow 
sense  (excluding  the  Characini- 
daj).  —  ev-en'tog  nath  (Pv-Pn'- 
tbg-nfith),  n.  —  ev  en-tog'na- 
thous  (Pv'Cn-tOg'nri-thMs),  a. 

||  e-ven'tuB  .  .  .  stul-to'rum  .  .  . 
ma-gis'ter.  [L.]  The  result  (is) 
the  instructor  of  fools;  fools  must 
learn  by  experience  ;  —  adapted 
fr.  Livy,  xxii.  89.  [  Obs.  | 

e'ver,  n.  [AS.  eofor.)  Ahoar.| 


Ev'er-ard  (Pv'Pr-rird),  n.  [OF. 
Everart ,  Evrart,  fr.  G.  Eber- 
hard ;  cf.  eber  boar,  and  hart 
hard.]  Lit.,  strong  as  a  wild 
boar  ;  —  masc.  prop.  name.  F. 
Errand  (a/vro')  ;  It.  Everardo 
(a/va-riir'd5),  Eberardo  (a'ba- 
riir'do)  ;  G.  Eberhard  (a'bSr- 
hiirt),  Ebert  (a'bPrt)  ;  D.  Ever¬ 
hart  (a'v?r-hart),  .Ei’er*  (a'vPrt). 
ev'er-bloom'ing,  a.  Hort. 
Blooming  more  or  less  continu¬ 
ously  instead  of  at  seasons, 
ev  er-dur 'ing( fVPr-dfir'Yng),  a . 
Everlasting.  Shak. 

evereach,  everech.  every*. 
ev'er-fern7,  n.  The  common 
polypody.  Obs.  [Rth.f 

E-ver'ge-tes  (P-vflr'jP-tez).  D.  I 
Everglade  State.  Florida  ;  — 


food,  foot ;  out,  oil ;  chair  ;  go  ;  sing,  iijk  ;  then,  thin  ;  nature,  verdure  (250) ;  K  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144) ;  boN  ;  yet ;  zh  _  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to§§  in  Guide. 

Full  explanations  of  Abbreviations,  Sljfns,  etc..  Immediately  preeede  the  1  ocabularv. 
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millet,  Johnson  grass.  —  evergreen  oak.  a  In  Europe,  the 
holm  oak.  b  in  the  United  States,  the  encina,  or  Cali¬ 
fornia  live  oak.  —  e.  privet,  the  alatern.  —  e.  inakeroot,  the 
flowering  wintergreen.  if.  S.—  E.  State,  Washington;  — 
from  the  abundance  of  evergreen  trees.  —  e.  thorn,  the  fire 
thorn.  —  e.  wood  fern,  the  Christmas  fern. 

IV'er-green' (fiv'er-gren'),  ?i.  1.  An  evergreen  plant.  The 
word  evergreen  is  often  used  loosely  as  a  synonym  of  coni¬ 
fer  ;  but  some  conifers,  as  the  larch,  are  deciduous.  The 
rhododendron,  ivy,  laurel,  holly,  etc.,  and  the  great  ma¬ 
jority  of  tropical  plants,  are  true  evergreens. 

2.  pi.  Twigs  and  branches  of  evergreen  plants  used  for 
decoration.  “The  funeral  evergreens  entwine.”  Keble. 

3.  a  The  live-forever,  or  orpine,  b  The  ground  pine, 

ev'er-last'ing  (gv'er-las'tlng),  a.  1.  Lasting  or  endur¬ 
ing  forever  ;  existing  or  continuing  without  end  ;  immor¬ 
tal  ;  eternal.  “  The  everlasting  God.”  Gen.  xxi.  33. 

2.  Continuing  indefinitely,  or  during  a  long  period;  per¬ 
petual  ;  interminable ;  hence,  wearisome  or  tedious  from 
constant  repetition  ;  as,  this  everlasting  nonsense. 

I  will  give  to  thee,  and  to  thy  seed  after  thee,  .  .  .  the  land  of 
Canaan,  for  an  everlasting  possession.  Gtn.  xvii.  8. 

3.  Wearing  indefinitely  ;  durable. 

Syn.— Endless,  never-ending,  infinite,  unceasing,  uninter¬ 
rupted,  continual,  unintermitted,  incessant.  See  eternal. 
everlasting  flower.  =  everlasting,  3.  —  e.  grass,  a  quick¬ 
growing,  smooth,  succulent,  perennial  grass  (Eriochloa 
punctata)  of  the  Old  World,  cultivated  for  fodder  in  the 
southern  and  southwestern  United  States.  —  e.  pea.  any  of 
several  perennial  species  of  Lathyrus ,  esp.  L.  latifolius , 
often  cultivated  in  gardens  for  its  purple  flowers, 
ev  er-last'lng,  n.  1.  Eternal  duration  ;  eternity. 

From  everlasting  to  everlasting ,  thou  art  God.  Ps.  xc.  2. 
2  [.cap.']  (With  the)  The  Eternal  Being  ;  God. 

3.  A  plant  whose  flowers  may  be  dried  without  losing 
their  form  or  color ;  also,  any  of  numerous  asteraceous 
plants  having  flowers  of  this  type.  The  everlastings  of 
cultivation  belong  chiefly  to  Ammobium ,  Helichrysum , 
and  Helipterum.  Many  American  species  of  Antennaria , 
Gnaphaiium ,  and  Anaphalis  are  also  so  called. 

4-  A  material  for  wear,  as  durance  or  lasting. 

6-  A  card  game  in  which  the  pla}’ers  successively  turn  up 
cards  one  by  one  from  their  stocks.  A  card  matching 
another  takes  all  turned  cards  under  the  other.  The  game 
continues  until  one  player  has  all  the  cards, 
ev  er-more'  (-mor' ;  sometimes  Sv'er-mor'),  adv.  During 
eternity  ;  always  ;  forever ;  for  an  indefinite  period  ;  at 
all  times  ;  — often  used  substantively  with  for. 

Seek  the  Lord.  .  .  .  Seek  his  face  evermore.  Ps.  cv.  4. 
And,  behold,  I  nm  alive  for  evermore.  Rev.  i.  18. 
E-ver'ni  a  (e-vffr'nT-d),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  evepiGj?  sprouting 
well.]  Bot.  A  genus  of  usneaceous  lichens  having  a  frutic- 
ulose  or  pendulous  thallus  with  a  cottony  medulla, 
e- verse'  (e-vQrs'),  v.  t.  [L.  eversus ,  p.  p.  of  evertere.  See 
evert.]  To  overthrow’  or  evert.  Obs. 

©-ver'si  ble  (e-vflr'sT-b’l),  a.  Capable  of  being  everted, 
e-ver'sion  (e-vtir'slmn),  n.  [L.  eversio :  cf.  F.  eversion.] 

1.  Act  of  eversing  ;  destruction.  Obs. 

2.  Act  of  turning,  or  state  of  being  turned,  inside  out ;  as, 
eversion  of  the  eyelids  ;  ectropium. 

e-vert'  (£-v(lrt'),  V.  t.;  -vert'ed  ;  -vert'ing.  [L.  evertere;  e 
-}-  vertere  to  turn.]  1.  To  overthrow;  subvert.  Archaic. 
2  To  turn  outward,  or  inside  out,  as  an  intestine, 
ev'er-y  (fiv'er-T  ;  fiv'rl ;  277),  a.  Ac  a.  pron.  [ME.  also 
everi ,  everech ,  evrech,  everich ,  everi/k ;  AS.  sefre  ever -f- 
telc  each.  See  ever,  each.]  1.  Each  (individual  or  part) 
without  exception  of  a  class  or  group,  whether  definite  or 
indefinite  in  number ;  as,  his  every  word ;  every  chance 
for  success.  See  each.  Every  is  often  used  with  cardinal 
numerals  to  denote  successive  groups;  as,  every  three  pil¬ 
lars  ;  and  with  ordinal  numerals  to  denote  things  taken 
at  successive  intervals  ;  as,  every  third  hour. 

Every  man  at  his  best  state  is  altogether  vanity.  Ps.  xxxix.  5. 

Every  door  and  window  was  adorned.  Macaulay. 

2.  All,  taken  severally;  —  with  a  plural  noun.  Obs.  “Of 

every  these  happen’d  accidents.”  Shak. 

3.  Substantively:  Every  one;  as,  to  all  and  every.  Obs. 
or  Legal.  “  Occasions  given  to  every  of  us.”  Hooker. 
4  Each  (in  referring  to  two).  Obs.  or  Dial. 

Syn.  —  See  all. 

every  bit,  in  every  w-ay  ;  quite.  Colloq.  —  e.  each  [for  ever 
each ],  every  one.  Obs.  “  Every  each  of  them  hath  some 
vices.”  Burton.  —  e.  now  and  then,  e.  once  in  a  while,  at  in¬ 
tervals;  occasionally;  repeatedly.  Colloq.  —  e-  other, 
a  =  each  other.  Obs.  b  Each  second  or  alternate  ;  as, 
every  other  day.  —  e.  which  way,  in  every  direction,  if.  S. 
ev'er  y-bod'y  (Sv'er-T-b5d/T  ;  gv'ri-),  n.  Every  person, 
ev'er-y -day/  (-da'  ;  da'),  a.  Used  or  fit  for,  or  coming, 
every  day  ;  common  ;  usual;  routine  ;  as,  everyday  affairs, 
every  one,  or  ev'er-y-one  (-wtLnO.  n.  l.  Each ;  —  used 
after  a  noun  or  pronoun,  usually  with  distributive  force ; 
or  with  of;  as,  every  one  of  us  has  faults. 

We  have  turned  every  one  to  his  own  way.  Is.  liii.  6. 
2.  Everybody;  as,  his  words  are  in  everyone's  mouth;  — 
in  this  sense  preferably  written  eveiyone. 
ev'er-y  thing'  (-thing'),  n.  All  that  pertains  to  the  sub¬ 
ject  under  consideration  ;  all  things. 

More  wise,  more  learned,  more  just,  more  everything.  Pope. 
ev'er-y- when'  (-hwgn'),  adv.  At  any  or  all  times, 
ev'er-y- whence  (-hwgns'),  adv.  From  every  quarter, 
ev'er  y-where'  (-hwffcr'),  adv.  [ME.  ever  -f-  ihwer  every¬ 
where,  AS.  gehwser  ;  ge-- f-  hicser  where.  Early  taken  as 
every  -f-  where.]  In  every  place  ;  in  all  places  ;  hence,  in 
every  part  ;  thoroughly  ;  altogether, 
ev'er- y-whlth  er  (-hwTfch'er),  adv.  To  every  place,  or  in 
every  direction. 


e  vict'  (e-vTkt'),  v.  t. ;  e-vict'ed  ;  b-vict'ing.  [L.  evictus , 
p.  p.  of  evincere  to  overcome  completely,  recover  one’s 
property  by  judicial  decision,  to  prove.  See  evince.] 

1.  Law.  a  To  recover  (property)  by  legal  process  or  by 
virtue  of  a  superior  title  ;  — used  with  of,  or  from.  Ob- 
soles.  b  To  put  out  (a  person)  by  legal  process,  or  by  virtue 
of  a  paramount  right  or  claim  of  such  right  ;  to  eject ; 
oust ;  —  used  with  of,  from ,  out  of. 

2.  Hence,  to  force  out;  to  eject.  Rare. 

3.  To  gain  by  force  ;  to  conquer.  Obs. 

4.  To  conquer  in  disputation  ;  to  confute  or  convince ; 
also,  to  establish  by  reason  or  evidence  ;  to  prove.  Obs. 

e  vict',  n.  L  aw.  An  evicted  person.  Colloq. 
e-vlc'tlon  (e-vTk'slnm),  n.  [L.  evictio:  cf.  F.  eviction.] 

1.  Act  or  process  of  evicting,  or  state  of  being  evicted  ; 
esp.,  the  recovery  of  lands,  tenements,  etc.,  from  another’s 
possession  by  due  course  of  law,  or  dispossession  in  virtue 
of  a  paramount  title ;  also,  dispossession  of  a  tenant  by 
his  landlord.  See  evict,  v.  t. ;  cf .  ejectment,  ouster. 

2.  Conclusive  evidence ;  proof.  Obs.  South. 

ev'l-dence  (gv'T-d^ns),  n.  [F.  evidence ,  L.  evidenlia.  See 

evident.]  1  State  of  being  evident ;  clearness. 

2.  That  which  makes  evident  or  manifest  ;  that  which 
furnishes,  or  tends  to  furnish,  proof  ;  any  mode  of  proof ; 
the  ground  of  belief  or  judgment ;  as,  the  evidence  of  our 
senses  :  evidence  of  the  truth  or  falsehood  of  a  statement. 

Faith  is  .  .  the  evidence  of  things  not  seen.  lleb.  xi.  1. 

3.  One  who  bears  witness.  Rare.  “Infamous  and  per¬ 
jured  evidences ."  Scott. 

4.  Law.  That  which  is  legally  submitted  to  a  competent 
tribunal  as  a  means  of  ascertaining  the  truth  of  any 
alleged  matter  of  fact  under  investigation  before  it ;  means 
of  making  proof  ;  medium  of  proof.  Properly  evidence  is 
to  be  distinguished  from  proof \  which  is  the  effect  of  evi¬ 
dence,  and  from  testimony ,  which  is  that  form  of  evidence 
which  is  orally  given.  Evidence  is  often  called  direct  evi¬ 
dence  when,  if  it  be  true,  it  immediately  establishes  the 
fact  to  be  proved  by  it ;  and  indirect  when  it  establishes 
immediately  collateral  facts  from  which  the  main  fact 
may  be  inferred.  See  circumstantial  evidence. 

Syn.  —  Evidence,  testimony.  In  ordinary  usage,  evidence 
commonly  implies  more  direct  or  immediate  grounds  for 
belief  than  testimony,  which  always  suggests  the  affirma¬ 
tion  or  declaration  of  a  witness  (lit.  or  fig.) :  as,  the  evi¬ 
dence  of  one’s  senses  ;  cf .  the  testimony  of  one^s  senses  ;  to 
believe  on  the  evidence  of  the  facts  themselves;  to  rely  on 
the on?/ of  the  historians.  See  proof. 

In  evidence  [F.  en  Evidence),  in  a  situation  to  be  readily 
seen  ;  in  the  public  eye  ;  conspicuous, 
ev'l-dence  (Sv'T-dens),  v.  t. ;  ev'i-denced  (-denst) ;  ev'i- 
denc-ing  (-d£n-sTng).  1.  To  render  evident  or  clear  ;  to 
prove ;  evince  ;  as,  to  evidence  a  fact,  or  one’s  guilt. 

2.  To  testify  against  (one),  or  (a  fact)  as  evidence.  Obs. 
ev'l-dence,  v.  i.  To  testify.  Obs.  or  Colloq. 
ev'i  dent  (-dent),  a.  [L.  evidens ,  -entis  ;  e  out  -j-  widens, 
p.  pr.  of  videre  to  see  :  cf.  F.  Evident.  See  vision.]  1.  Clear 
to  the  vision  ;  clear  to  the  understanding,  and  satisfactory 
to  the  judgment ;  as,  his  guilt  was  evident. 

Your  honor  and  your  goodness  is  bo  evident.  Shak. 
2.  Convincing  ;  conclusive.  Obs. 

Syn.— Plain,  clear,  obvious,  manifest,  visible,  apparent, 
conclusive,  indubitable,  palpable,  notorious, 
ev'l-dent.  n.  A  thing  that  serves  as  evidence, 
ev  l-den'tlal  (gv'T-dfin'shdl),  a.  Of  the  nature  of,  relating 
to,  or  affording,  evidence  ;  also,  resting  or  relying  on  evi¬ 
dence,  esp.  the  evidences  of  the  truth  of  Christianity. — 
ev  l-den'tial-ly,  adv. 
ev  l-den'tla-ry  (-shd-rT),  a.  Evidential, 
ev'i-dent-ly  (5v'T-d£nt-lT),  adv.  In  an  evident  manner; 
perceptibly  ;  clearly  ;  obviously  ;  plainly. 

He  was  evidently  in  the  prime  of  youth.  Irving. 
e'vll  (e'v’l),  a.  [ME.  evel,  evil,  -if el,  uvel ,  AS.  yfel ;  akin 
to  OFries.  evel,  D.  euvel,  OS.  &  OHG.  ubil,  G.  ubel ,  Goth. 
ubils,  and  perh.  to  E.  over  ]  1.  Having  qualities  tending  to 
injury  and  mischief  ;  having  a  nature  or  properties  which 
tend  to  badness ;  mischievous  ;  not  good  ;  worthless  or  dele¬ 
terious  ;  poor  ;  as,  an  evil  beast;  an  evil  plant ;  an  evil  crop. 

A  good  tree  cannot  bring  forth  evil  fruit.  Matt.  vii.  18. 

2.  Having  or  exhibiting  bad  moral  qualities  ;  morally  cor¬ 
rupt  ;  wicked  ;  wrong  ;  vicious  ;  as,  evil  conduct,  thoughts, 
heart,  word*,  and  the  like. 

Ah,  what  a  sign  it  is  of  evil  life, 
Whendeath’6  approach  is  seen  bo  terrible  1  Shak. 

3.  Producing  or  threatening  pain,  sorrow,  distress,  injury, 
or  calamity  ;  unpropitious  ;  calamitous  ;  as,  evil  tidings  ; 
evil  arrows  ;  evil  days  ;  an  evil  sign. 

Evil  newsrfdeB  poet,  while  good  news  baits.  Milton. 

4.  Arising  from  bad  character,  actual  or  imputed. 

He  hath  brought  an  evil  name  upon  a  virgin.  Deut.  xxii.  19. 
6.  Defective;  unsatisfactory.  Obs. 

6.  Unsound;  diseased;  also,  unwholesome.  Obs. 

Syn.  —  Pernicious,  injurious,  hurtful,  destructive  ;  sinful, 
corrupt ;  perverse,  vicious,  calamitous.  See  bad. 
evil  eye,  according  to  an  ancient  and  still  persistent  super¬ 
stition,  an  eye  which  inflicts  blight  or  injury  by  merely 
looking  upon  a  person ;  also,  an  eve  capable  of  inflicting 
injury  oecause  of  the  malice  of  the  person  looking.  —  E. 
May  Day,  in  English  history,  the  1st  of  May,  1517;  — so 
called  on  account  of  the  dreadful  excesses  committed  by 
the  London  apprentices  and  populace  against  foreigners, 
particularly  the  French,  —  the  E.  One,  the  Devil;  Satan, 
e'vll,  n.  1.  Anything  impairing  happiness  or  welfare  or 
depriving  of  good  ;  anything  causing  suffering  or  harm ; 
affliction;  injury;  disaster;  misfortune;  —  opposed  to  good. 

Evils  which  our  own  misdeeds  have  wrought.  Milton. 


from  the  Everglades.  A  nick¬ 
name. 

everiche.  every. 
everichon.  everychon,  pron. 
[ME.  everich  every  -|-  oon ,  on, 
one.]  Everyone/  Obs. 
everilk.  +  every,  [lasting.  I 
ev  er-last'ing  ly.  adv.  of  ever-| 
ev  er  last'ing-neBB.  n.  See 
-ness.  [Immortal.  I 

ev'er-liv'lng  (-1  Iv'ln g),  a.\ 
ev  'er-ly,  adv.  At  all  times.  Obs. 
or  Scot.  Sf  Dial.  Eng. 
ever-mo'.  adv.  [AS.  sefre  -f 
md,adv.,  more.]  Evermore.  Obs. 
e-ver'nic  (6-vOr'nYk),  a.  Pert, 
to  Evernia;  as,  evernic  acid, 
CitHic.Ot.  [bling  Eremin.  I 
e-ver'ni-old  (-nY-oid),  a.  Resem-I 
e-ver'sive,  a.  Subversive, 
e-ver'te-bral  (e-vQr'te-brrtl).  a. 
[e-  4-  vertebral .1  Anat.  Not 

composed  of  vertebrae. 
E-verta-bra'ta  (-bra'ta),  n.  pi. 


[NL.]  Invertebrata.  Rare. 
e-ver'te-brate,  a.  Sc  n.  Inverte¬ 
brate.  Rare.  [sible.  Rare.  I 
e-ver'tile  (P-vflr'tll),  a.  Ever-| 
every.  +  ivory. 
ev'er-y-aeal',  n.  Sc  adv.  All ;  al¬ 
together.  Obs.  [way.  Colloq.  I 
ev'er-y-how  ,  adv.  In  every! 
ev'er-y-likeG  adv.  [ME.  ever 
ever  +  Hike,  felice,  adv.,  alike, 
AS.  grlice. ]  Frequently  ;  con¬ 
tinually.  Obs.  or  Dial.' Eng. 
Ev'er-y-man  .  n.  The  leading 
rftle  and  title  of  an  English  in¬ 
terlude  of  the  15tli  century, 
translated  from  the  Dutch  El- 
kerlijk.  It  represents  Death 
summoning  Everyman,  who  is 
in  turn  abandoned  by  his 
friends,  possessions,  and  facul¬ 
ties,  but  is  sustained  to  the  end 
by  bis  Good  Deeds.  [-ness.  I 
e  v'er-y-w  he  re  n  e»»,  n.  See| 
eve*,  eveae.  f  eaves. 


Eve’s'-cup',  n.  The  pitcher 
plant.  [The  Adam’s-needle.l 
Eve’s'-darn'ing-n  e  e'dle,  n.| 
eveBe,  v.  t.  [AS.  efesian.)  To 
clip  ;  to  cut  snort.  Obs. 
eveBing.  evesunge.  +  eavesino. 
eve'song7,  ».  Evensong.  Obs. 
eveet,  n.  [AS.  sefest.]  Envy ; 
malice.  Obs. 

evesterre.  n.  [ME.  form  of  eve- 
star .]  Evening  star.  Obs. 
Eve’s '-thread  ,  n.  a  The  orange 
day  lily,  b  Any  of  several  spe¬ 
cies  of  Yucca,  as  filamentosa. 
II  e  ves-ti'gi  o  (?  v.’s-tTj'T-O). 
[L.]  Instantly  ;  forthwith, 
evet,  evete.  +  eft. 
evg.  Abhr.  Evening. 

E'vi  (e'vl).  Bib. 
e-vi'brate,  v.  t.  tf  i.  [L.  ert- 
brare.]  To  vibrate.  Obs. 
evicke.  +  evecke. 
e-vic'tor  (S-vYk'tSr),  n.  One 
who  evicts. 


ev'i-dence-a-ble  (gv'Y-dSn-sa- 
b’D,  a.  See  the  suffix -able. 
ev'i-denc  er  (-d£n-s5r),  ».  One 
that  gives  evidence.  Obs.  [Obs. I 
ev'i-dence-ship'.  n.  See  -ship.| 
ev'l-den-cive  (-slv),  a.  Acting 
as  evidence.  Rare, 
ev'i-den  cy,  n.  Evidence.  Obs. 
ev'i-dent-ness.  n.  See  -ness. 
e-vig'i  la'tion  (f-vYj'i-la'Bhttn), 
n.  [L.  evigilatio  ;  e  out  4-  vigi- 
lare  to  be  awake.]  An  awaken¬ 
ing.  Obs. 

e'vil  (e'v’l),  n.  [AS.  geafol.) 
A  pitchfork.  Dial.  Eng 
e'vll.  v.  t.  tf  i.  [AS.  yteliau.] 
To  do  evil  to;  to  become  evil; 
to  fall  ill.  Obs. 
e'vil-fa'vored.  -fa'voured,  a 
Ill-favored.  — e'vil-fa'vored-ly, 
-fa'voured-ly.  adv.  —  e'vil-fa'- 
vored-nesB.  -fa'voured-ness,  n. 
E'vtl-me-ro'dach  (e'vil-mf-rd  - 
dak  ;  -mC-r'0-dftkL  Bib. 


2.  Moral  badness  or  offense ;  deviation  from  virtue ; 
wrongdoing  or  the  disposition  to  do  wrong  ;  wickedness ; 
sin  ;  depravity. 

The  heart  of  the  sons  of  men  is  full  of  evil.  Eccl.  ix.  3. 
The  question  .  .  .  whether  ei  i/  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  positive 
thing,  or  as  merely  the  negative  of  good.  ./.  Martineau. 

3.  A  malady  or  disease,  esp.  scrofula,  called  king's  evil. 
e'vil  (e'v’l),  adv.  [AS.  yfcle.]  In  an  evil  manner;  not 

well ;  ill ;  badly  ;  unhappily  ;  injuriously  ;  unkindly. 

It  went  evil  with  his  house.  1  Chron.  vii.  28. 
e'vil-do'er  (e'v’l-doo'er),  n.  One  who  does  evil, 
e'vil— eyed'  (-Id' ;  87),  a.  Possessed  of  the  supposed  evil 
eye  ;  also,  looking  with  envy,  jealousy,  or  malice, 
e'vil-ly  (e'v’l-T),  adv.  In  an  evil  manner;  not  well;  ill. 
“  Good  deeds  evilly  bestowed.”  Shak. 

e'vll-mind  ed  (-mln'dgd  ;  87),  a.  Having  an  evil  disposi¬ 
tion  or  intentions  ;  disposed  to  mischief  or  siu  ;  malicious  ; 
malignant ;  wicked.  —  e  vil-mind'ed  ness.  n. 
e- Vince'  (e-vtns'),  v.  t.  ;  e-vinced'  (-vTnst') ;  e-vinc'ing 
(-vln'sing).  [L.  evincere  to  vanquish  completely,  prevail, 
succeed  in  proving ;  e  out,  quite  -f-  vincere  to  vanquish. 
See  victor  ;  cf.  evict.]  1.  To  conquer  ;  subdue.  Obs. 

Error  by  hi*  own  arni6  i6  best  evinced.  Milton. 

2.  To  convince  ;  also,  to  constrain  or  exact  (assent).  Obs, 

3.  To  show  in  a  clear  manner;  to  prove  beyond  any  rear 
souable  doubt;  to  make  evident  or  manifest. 

Experience  must  and  will  evince  the  truth  of  this.  South, 

4.  To  show  forth,  as  a  quality  or  trait ;  to  exhibit;  dis¬ 
play  ;  as,  his  conversation  evinced  great  learning. 

Syn.  — See  exhibit. 

e-vin'ci-ble  (e-vTn'sT-b’l),  a.  Capable  of  being  proved  or 
evinced  ;  deinomitrable.  —  e-vin'ci-bly,  adv. 
e  vin'eive  (-stv),  a.  Tending  to  prove  ;  having  the  power 
to  demonstrate  ;  demonstrative  ;  indicative, 
e'vi  rate  (e'vl- rat;  Sv'T-),  v.  1.  [L.  eviratus,  p.  p.  of  evirare 
to  castrate :  e  out  -}-  vir  man.]  To  emasculate.  Obs.  or  R. 
ev  i-ra'iion  (6v'T-ra'8lmn),  n.  [L.  eviratio.]  Emascula¬ 
tion.  Obs.  or  R.  Hence:  Med.  a  Loss  of  masculine  quali¬ 
ties  with  an  assumption  of  feminine  peculiarities.  Cf .  db- 
femination.  b  Loss  of  sexual  power  in  the  male, 
e-vis'cer-ate  (e-vTs'er-at),  v.  1.  ;  e-vis'cer-at'ed  (-at'Sd)  ; 
e-vis'cer-at'ing  (-at'Tng).  [L.  evisceratus,  p.  p.  of  evis- 
cerare  to  eviscerate ;  e  out  -f-  viscera  the  bowels.  See  vis¬ 
cera.]  To  take  out  the  entrails  of  ;  to  disembowel ;  gut ; 
hence,  to  deprive  of  forcefulness,  as  an  argument  ;  to 
devitalize  ;  also,  Rare ,  to  draw  forth  or  reveal  the  inner¬ 
most  nature  of  ;  to  dissect  out. 

An  eviscerated  moral  vocabulary.  J.  Martineau- 
e-vis  cer-a'tion  (-a'slmn),  7i.  1.  Act  of  eviscerating. 

2  Med.  The  removal  of  the  contents  of  the  eyeball, 
ev'i-ta-ble  (Sv'T-tri-b’l),  a.  [L.  evilabitis:  cf.  F.  Writable.] 
Avoidable. 

e-vite'  (e-vlt'),  v.  t. ;  e-vit'ed  (-vit'Sd) ;  e-vit'ing  (-vit'Tug). 
[L.  evitare ;  cf.  F.  iviter.]  To  shun  ;  avoid.  Archaic. 
“  Eviting  to  be  near  him.”  Stevenson. 

e-vlt'tate  (e-vlt'at),  a.  [e-  -f-  vittate.]  Bot.  Destitute  of 
oil  tubes  ;  —  said  of  the  fruit  of  certain  plants.  See  vitta. 
ev'o-ca-ble  (8v'8-kd-b’l),  a.  [Cf.  F.  evocable.  See  evoke.] 
That  may  be  called  forth. 

ev'o-cate  (-kat),  v.  t.  [L.  evocatus,  p.  p.  of  evocare.  Se6 
evoke.]  To  evoke.  Rare. 

ev  o-ca'tlon  (-ka'shwn),  7i.  [L.  erocatio :  cf.  F.  Evocation.] 

1.  Act  of  calling  out  or  forth,  as  from  seclusion  or  burial  ; 
ns,  the  ancient  Roman  evocation  of  the  gods  of  a  besieged 
place  to  assist  the  besiegers. 

2.  Law.  The  evoking,  or  summoning,  of  a  cause  from  an 
inferior  by  a  superior  court,  as  on  appeal. 

e  voc'a-tive  (e-v5k'a-tTv  ;  e-vo'ka-tfv),  a.  Calling  forth; 
serving  to  evoke  ;  developing. 

Stevenson  .  .  .  had  the  natal  gift  and  the  necessary  training,  a 
conjunction  evocative  of  superior  results  in  literature.  R.  Burton. 
ev'O  ca  tor  (5v'6-ka'ter),  n.  [L.]  One  who  calls  forth; 
esp.,  one  who  summons  spirits. 

©  voc'a-to  ry  (e-v5k'd-t$-rT),  a.  Pertaining  to,  or  serving 
for,  evocation.  “  Evocatory  writs.”  Pollock  cCr  Mait. 
e  voke'  (e-vok'),  v.  t.  ;  e-voked'  (-vokt') ;  e-vok'ing  (-vok'- 
Tng).  [L.  evocare ;  e  out  -f-  vocare  to  call,  fr.  vox,  vocis, 
voice:  cf.  F.  Ivoquer.  See  voice;  cf.  evocate.]  1.  To 
call  out ;  to  summon  forth,  as  from  seclusion  or  the  grave. 

A  regulating  discipline  of  exercise,  that,  whilst  evoking  the 
human  energies,  will  not  suffer  them  to  be  wasted.  De  Qmncey. 
2.  To  call  away  ;  to  remove  from  one  tribunal  to  another. 
Rare.  “  The  cause  was  evoked  to  Rome.”  Hume. 

ev'0-lute  (6v'o-lut),  n.  [L.  evolutus  unrolled,  p.  p.  oievol- 
vere.  See  evolve.]  Geom.  The  locus  of 
the  center  of  curvature,  or  the  enve¬ 
lope  of  the  normals,  of  a  related  curve 
called  the  involute.  See  involute. 
ev'o-lute,  a.  [L.  evolutus,  p.  p.  of 
evolvere  to  unroll.]  Bot.  Turned  back 
or  unfolded. 

ev'O-lU'tloniEv'fc-lu'shMn;  in  England 
now  often  e'vo-),  n.  [L.  evolutio  an  Ellipse  ADC  with  its 
unrolling  :  cf.  F.  evolution  evolution.  Evolute  ABC.  A  cord 
See  EVOLVE.]  1.  An  unfolding  or  un-  Twoul^ 

rolling,  as  of  a  scroll  ;  hence,  a  proc-  if  Bwung  so  as  to  en- 
ess  of  opening  out  or  developing  what  wrap  AB.  describe 
is  contained  or  implied  in  something  ;  the  arc  CD  of  the 
a  manifestation  <  f  related  events  or  Ellipse. 
ideas  in  a  natural  and  orderly  succession,  as  in  a  process  of 
growth  ;  a  development  ;  as,  the  action  of  a  drama  should 


e'vil-ness,  ».  See -ness. 
e'vil-ttarred',  a.  Ill-starred, 
e'vil-will'er,  n.  Ill-wisher.  Ohs. 
e'vll-will'ing.rr.  Unwilling.  Ohs. 
e'vil-wlll'y,  a.  Of  evil  will.  Obs. 
•'vin.  +  even. 
e-vince'ment,  n.  See-MENT. 
a-vlnc'ing-ly.  adv.  of  evincing, 
p.  pr.  See  -ly. 

e-vin'eiv.  Evincive.  Ref.  Sp. 
evir.  +  ever. 

e'vi-rate,  a.  [See  evirate,  r.] 
Emasculated.  Ob*. 

||  e  vi-ra'to  (a'vt-rii'to),  n. ;  pi. 
-T I  (-te).  [It.]  =  CAST  RATO, 
e-vlr'tu-ate  (e-vflr'tO-at),  v.  t. 
Sc  t,  [Y.s'drertner ;  ^out-f  vevtu 
virtue.]  To  exert ;  to  use  exer¬ 
tion  ;  to  take  power  from.  Obs. 
ev'l-ta-bl.  Evitable.  Ref.  Sp. 
ev'l-tate.  v.  t.  [L.  evitatus ,  p. 
p.  of  evitare  to  shun  ;  e  out  -f- 
vitare  to  shun.l  To  avoid.  Obs. 
ev  i-ta'tion  (ev'Y-ta'shun),  n. 


[L.  evitafio.]  Avoidance.  Rare. 
ev  1-ter'nal  (Jv'I-tQr'ndl),  a. 
[L.  aevitemus :  cf.  OF.  eviter - 
nel.]  Eternal;  everlasting.  Obs. 
—  ev  l-ter'nal-ly,  adv.  Obs. 
ev  i-ter'ni-ty  (-nT-tY),  w.  [Ct 
OF.  evitrrmte.  1  Eternity.  Obs 
ev  o-ca'trix  (Pv'fi-ka'trYks),  n 
A  female  evocator, 
ev'o-e  (Pv'0-e),  ev'o-he,  inter) 
[L.  euhoe,  euor.  less  correctI> 
evoe  ;  Gr.  evoid  A  cry  or  uttei 
ance  of  bacchanals.  See  Dio 
NYSUS. 

e-vold',  v.  t.  [OF.  esvuidier, 
evvidier.]  To  remove.  Obs.  Sco  . 
e-vok 'er  (f-vok'Cr),  n.  One  that 
evokes. 

ev  o-lat'ic  (5  v'M  &  t'Y  k),  ev'o- 
lat'i-cal  (-Y-ktfl),  a.  [L.  evolare 
to  fly  away  ;  e  out  -f-  volare  to 
fly.J  Ant  to  fly  away.  Obs. 
ev'o-la'tion  (-la'shun ),  n.  [L.  e- 
volatio.]  A  flying  out  or  up.  Obs. 


»le,  senate,  c&re,  ftm,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofa ;  eve,  Svent,  find,  recent,  maker ;  ice,  Ill ;  old,  obey,  orb,  5dd,  sftft,  connect ;  use,  unite,  iirn,  tip,  circus,  menU ; 

U  Foreign  Word.  +  Obsolete  Variant  of.  +  combined  with.  =  equals. 
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be  a  true  evolution  ;  esp. ,  such  a  development  viewed  as  lead¬ 
ing  up  to  a  definite  end  or  result ;  as,  the  evolution  of  the 
tragedy  of  a  drama.  Cf.  def.  8. 

2.  A  thing  or  series  of  things  evolved  ;  as,  the  flower  is 
the  evolution  of  the  bud. 

The  sensible  world  is  but  the  evolution  of  truth,  love,  and  life, 
or  their  opposites,  in  man.  Coleridge. 

3.  Mil.  it*  Nav.  A  prescribed  movement  of  a  body  of 
troops,  or  of  a  vessel  or  fleet ;  any  movement  designed  to 
effect  a  new  arrangement  by  passing  from  one  formation 
to  another ;  a  maneuver. 

4.  A  movement  forming  one  of  a  complicated  series  of 
motions  ;  as,  the  evolutions  of  a  machine  ;  hence,  an  intri¬ 
cate  form,  as  if  produced  by  such  a  series ;  as,  the  evolu¬ 
tions  of  an  arabesque  pattern. 

6.  a  Geotn.  (1)  The  formation  of  an  involute,  as  by  un¬ 
wrapping  a  thread  from  a  curve  (the  evolute).  Hutton. 
(2)  The  gradual  unbending  into  a  straight  line  of  a  curve 
without  stretching  or  breaking.  Obs.  b  Arith.  it*  Alg. 
The  extraction  of  roots  ;  —  the  inverse  of  involution . 

6.  A  process  of  rolling  out  or  disengaging,  so  as  to  expose 
or  free ;  also,  the  product  of  such  a  process  ;  as,  the  evo¬ 
lution  of  gas  from  limestone  when  treated  with  acid. 

7.  Biol .  a  Orig.,  the  development  of  an  organism;  the 
gradual  growth  and  unfolding  of  the  parts  and  organs,  as 
in  the  growth  of  a  plant  from  a  seed  ;  hence,  that  theory  of 
generation  which  supposes  the  germ  to  preexist  in  the  par¬ 
ent,  and  its  parts  to  be  developed,  but  not  actually  formed, 
by  the  procreative  act ;  the  theory  of  preformation  ;  —  op¬ 
posed  to  epigenesis.  Now  Hist,  b  In  modern  usage,  the 
development,  not  of  an  individual  organism,  but  of  a  race, 
species,  or  other  group  ;  phylogeny  ;  in  general,  the  history 
of  the  steps  by  which  any  living  organism  or  group  of  organ¬ 
isms  has  acquired  the  morphological  and  physiological  char¬ 
acters  which  distinguish  it ;  hence,  the  theory  that  the  va¬ 
rious  types  of  animals  and  plants  have  developed  bydescent 
with  modification  from  other  preexisting  types,  as  opposed 
to  the  old  theory  of  the  separate  creation  of  each  species. 
This  theory,  which  involves  also  the  descent  of  man  from 
the  lower  animals,  is  based  on  facts  abundantly  disclosed 
by  every  branch  of  biological  study,  esp.  by  paleontology 
(which  see),  embryology  (see  ontogeny),  comparative  anat¬ 
omy,  experiments  in  hybridization,  etc.  In  general,  the 
progress  of  evolution  has  been  from  the  simpler  toward 
the  more  highly  organized  and  specialized  types,  though 
many  examples  of  retrograde  evolution,  degeneration,  or 
reversion  to  a  simpler  type  occur  (see  ascidian).  The  in¬ 
dications  are  that  all  animals  and  plants  are  the  descend¬ 
ants  of  a  very  few  simple  organisms  (or  perhaps  of  but  one) 
not  very  unlike  some  of  the  simplest  existing  protozoans. 
The  various  living  and  extinct  types  do  not  form  a  single 
series,  but  a  genealogical  tree  whose  branches  exhibit  very 
different  degrees  of  divergence  from  the  parent  stock. 
Many  branches  have  died  out  completely,  and  are  known 
only  by  fossils.  Close  resemblance  between  two  forms,  as 
between  man  and  the  anthropoid  apes,  does  not  necessari¬ 
ly,  therefore, indicate  descent  of  one  from  the  other, though 
it  does  furnish  good  evidence  of  origin  from  common  an¬ 
cestors  at  a  comparatively  recent  date.  The  fundamental 
idea  of  „the  theory  of  evolution  is  an  old  one.  Lamarck  (see 
Lamarckism)  was  the  first  prominent  modern  zoologist  to 
adopt  and  formulate  it.  Its  general  acceptance,  however, 
was  largely  brought  about  by  its  clear  exposition  and  dem¬ 
onstration  by  Darwin  (see  Darwinism).  Modern  theories 
of  evolution  differ  only  in  regard  to  the  various  factors 
influencing  it,  their  relative  importance,  and  the  ways  in 
which  they  act.  See  Weismannism,  heredity,  variation, 

NATURAL  SELECTION,  MUTATION. 

8  Metaph.  A  systematic  development  (the  processes  of 
which  may  be  formulated  as  natural  law  s,  whether  physi¬ 
cal  or  psychical)  by  which  the  known  universe  has  come  to 
be  what  it  is  ;  also,  the  theory  of  such  development ;  often, 
specif.,  Spencer's  evolutional  theory.  Cf.  Spencerianism. 

On  the  one  side,  then,  the  doctrine  of  evolution  is  to  be  sharply 
distinguished  from  the  naturalism  of  the  seventeenth  century. 
Unlike  that  naturalism,  our  modern  doctrine  is  primarily  dis¬ 
posed,  not  merely  to  explain, but  to  estimate  nature.  Jos i ah  Royce. 

He  [Spencer]  finds  that  throughout  the  universe  there  is  an 
unceasing  redistribution  of  matter  and  motion,  and  that  this  re¬ 
distribution  constitutes  evolution  when  there  is  a  predominant 
integration  of  matter  and  dissipation  of  motion,  and  constitutes 
dissolution  where  there  is  a  predominant  absorption  of  motion 
and  disintegration  of  matter.  Encijc.  Brit. 

Syn.  — See  development. 

ev'o-lu'tlon-al  (gv'o-lu'slmn-Sl),  a.  Of,  pertaining  to,  or 
produced  by,  evolution.  —  ev'o-lu'tlon-al-ly,  adv. 

ev'o-lu'tlon-a-ry  (-a-rT),  a.  1.  Evolutional. 

2.  Pertaining  to  evolutions,  or  maneuvers. 

ev'O-lu'tion-ism  (-Tz’m),  n.  The  theory  of,  or  belief  in, 
evolution. 

ev'O-lu'tion-ist,  n.  1.  One  skilled  in  evolutions. 

2.  One  who  holds  a  doctrine  of  evolution. 

ev'O-lu'tion-ist  )  (-1st ;  -Ts'tTk),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to 

ev'o-lution-is'tic  f  evolution  or  evolutionists ;  produc¬ 
tive  of,  or  active  in,  evolution. 

ev'O-lu  tive  (Sv'o-lu'tTv),  a.  Of,  pert,  to,  or  tending  to  pro¬ 
mote,  evolution  or  development ;  as,  evolutive  conditions. 

e  volve'  (t-v51v'),  v.  t. ;  e-volved'  (-v51vd') ;  e-volv'ing. 
[L.  evolvere ,  evolutum  ;  e  out  -f-  volvere  to  roll.  See  volu¬ 
ble.]  1.  To  exhibit  or  produce  by  evolution  ;  to  unfold 
or  unroll ;  to  open  and  expand  ;  to  disentangle  ;  develop  ; 
derive  ;  educe  ;  deduce. 

The  animal  soul  sooner  evolves  itself  to  its  full  orb  and  extent 
than  the  human  soul.  Sir  M.  Hale. 

2.  To  throw  out ;  to  disengage  ;  emit ;  as,  to  evolve  odors. 


e  volve'  (e-v51v'),  v.  i.  To  become  open,  disclosed,  or  de¬ 
veloped  ;  to  passthrough  a  process  of  evolution, 
e  volve'ment  (-m£nt),  n.  Act  of  evolving,  or  state  of  be¬ 
ing  evolved  ;  evolution. 

e-VOlV'ent  (e-v51'v<?nt),  a.  [L.  evolvens ,  - entis ,  unrolling, 
p.  pr.  of  evolvere.~\  Math.  Designating  a  line,  the  tangent 
to  the  evolute,  each  point  of  which  traces  an  involute.  — 
n.  =  involute,  n. 

Ev-on'y-mus  (Sv-5n'T-mas),  n.  [NL.  (cf.  L.  euonymos ), 
fr.  Gr.  i.vuji'vnos,  lit.,  of  good  name.]  Bot.  A  genus  of 
celastraceous  shrubs  having  entire  or  serrate  leaves  and 
perfect  cymose  greeuish  flowers  succeeded  by  a  3-5-lobed 
fruit  with  a  red  aril.  They  are  natives  of  north  temDer- 
ate  regions.  E.  americanus  is  the  strawberry  bush,  and  E. 
atropurpureus ,  the  wahoo.  E.  europseus ,  the  spindle  tree, 
and  E.japonicus  are  cultivated.  The  bark  is  a  cholagogue 
and  purgative.  Also  [/.  c.],  a  plant  of  this  genus, 
e  vul'sion  (e-vGl'slmn),  n.  [L.  evulsio ,  fr.  evellere ,  evul- 
sum ,  to  pluck  out;  e  out  -{-  vellere  to  pluck  :  cf.  F.  evul¬ 
sion .]  Act  of  plucking  out ;  a  rooting  out. 
ewe  (u),  7i.  [AS.  eowu ,  ewe  ;  akin  to  D.  ooi,  OHG.  ouwi, 
I  cel.  ser,  Goth,  auepi  a  flock  of  sheep,  awistr  a  sheepfold, 
Lith.  avis  a  sheep,  Russ,  ovtsa ,  OIr.  oi,  L.  ovis,  Gr.  ois, 
Skr.  at'/.]  The  female  of  the  sheep,  and  of  sheeplike  animals. 
E'we,  E'v6  (a'va),  n.  A  Negro  tribe  of  the  Slave  Coast, 
West  Africa  ;  also,  a  linguistic  stock  of  Slave  Coast  Negroes, 
including,  besides  the  Ewe  proper,  the  Dahomans,  and 
most  of  the  tribes  of  Togoland.  They  are  typical  Negroes, 
closely  related  to  the  neighboring  Tshi  and  Yoruba,  with 
whom  tiiey  form  a  distinctive  group  noted  for  barbarity 
and  bloodthirstiness  (see  Dahoman  ;  cf.  Ashanti).  Their 
speech  approaches  monosyllabism. 
ewe  neck  <u).  Ill  horses,  a  thin,  insufficientlv  arched  neck 
suggesting  that  of  a  sheep.  —  ewe'-necked  (-uSkt'),  a. 
ew'er  (u'er),  n.  [AF.  ewer ,  for  (assumed)  OF.  ewiere , 
euiere ,  L.  aquaria ,  f.  of  aquarius  relat¬ 
ing  to  water,  carrying  water,  fr.  aqua 
water ;  cf.  F.  evier  a  washing  place, 
sink,  aiguiere  ewer,  OF.  eue,  eaue , 
water,  F.  eau  ;  akin  to  Goth,  ahwa  wa¬ 
ter,  river,  OHG.  aha ,  G.  aw,  awe,  mead¬ 
ow.  Cf.  AQUARIUM,  AQUATIC,  ISLAND.] 

A  kind  of  wide-mouthed  pitcher  or  jug, 
esp.  one  to  hold  water  for  the  toilet, 
ew'er- y  (-T)  )  n. ;  pi.  emeries  (-Tz),  ew- 
ew'ry  (u'rl)  i  ries(-i*Tz).  [From ewer.] 

A  room,  apartment,  or  office,  for  ewers, 
table  linen,  aud  towels,  formerly  com¬ 
mon  in  large  households,  as  in  the  Eng¬ 
lish  royal  household, 
ez  (Sks ),/>?•<»/>.  [L.]  Out ;  out  of ;  from ;  without ;  —  used  in 
commercial  phrasts  ;  as:  a  Finance.  Without  the  right  to 
have  (any  dividend,  bonus,  or  other  advantage  that  has  been 
declared  on,  or  annexed  to,  the  stock) ;  as,  ex  dividend,  ex 
coupon,  or,  as  excluding  all  benefits,  ex  all.  b  Com.  Free 
out  of,  that  is,  free  of  charges  until  taken  out  of  the  vessel 
or  other  place  referred  to ;  as,  ex  ship,  or  free  overside, 
ex  store,  etc. 

ex  drawing,  lit.,  without  the  drawing  ;  — used  in  England 
to  denote  that  the  terms  under  w  hich  a  bond  is  sold  are 
not  to  be  varied  by  its  being  drawn  for  redemption.  Eng. 
—  ex  elevator,  out  of  the  elevator  ;  subject  to  no  charge  in¬ 
curred  before  leaving  the  elevator ;  —  said  of  grain.  —  ex  in¬ 
terest,  without  due  or  accruing  interest.  —  ex  new.  Finance , 
without  the  right  to  claim  participation  in  an  issue  of  new 
stock.  Eng.—  ex  ship.  =  free  overside.  —  ex  steamer.  = 
free  overside. —  ex  store,  Com.,  from  store  or  stock,  the 
buyer  to  pay  shipping  expenses.  —  ex  warehouse,  Co  in.,  from 
the  warehouse,  subject  to  charges  for  removal, 
ez-,  prejix.  1.  (for  pron.  see  2 d  note  below)  [L.  ex  out  of, 
from  ;  akin  to  Gr.  or  e*.]  A  prefix  denoting  :  a  Out  of, 
as  in  exhale,  exclude,  b  Off,  from,  as  in  exscind,  c  Be¬ 
yond,  as  in  excess,  exceed,  excel,  d  Away  from,  out  of,  as 
in  expatriate,  exonerate,  e  Without ,  as  in  exsanguineous, 
exalbuminou8.  f  Thoroughly,  completely,  as  in  excruciate, 
exasperate,  exacerbate,  g  As  prefixed  to  names  (to  which  it 
is  joined  by  a  hyphen)  implying  office  or  condition  (follow¬ 
ing  a  Late  Latin  usage),  that  the  person  is  now  out  of  that 
office  or  condition  ;  as,  ex-president,  ex-convict,  ex-mayor. 

ex-  regularly  appears  as  e-beforefc,tf, g, h,  1,  m, n,  r, and 
v ;  as ef-  before/  in eftuse.  In  words  from  the  French  it  often 
appears  as  es-,  sometimes  as  s-  or  e-;  as  escape,  .scape,  elite ; 
sometimes  the  Latin  ex  has  been  restored  ;  as,  exchange. 
In  cheat  no  trace  of  the  original  L.  ex-  (F.  es-)  is  left. 

53^  Under  accent  (stress),  either  primarv  or  secondary, 
ex-  is  pronounced  Sks- ;  also  unaccented  before  a  conso¬ 
nant  other  than  silent  h,  as  in  exclaim' ;  when  unaccented 
and  preceding  an  accented  (stressed)  vowel,  the  usual  pro¬ 
nunciation  isegz-,  as  in  ex-am'ine ,  ex-ude' ;  but  exceptions 
to  this  latter  rule  occur,  mostly  in  rare  words  and  those 
influenced  by  cognates  with  different  accentuation. 

2.  (Sks-)  [Gr.  out  of  ;  see  def.  1  above.]  Prefix  in  words 
from  Greek,  meaning  out  of ;  as,  rxarch,  exodus,  exorcise. 

Before  consonants  Gr.  appears  as  Ik,  represented 
in  Eng.  by  ec- ;  as,  eccentric,  eclipse,  ecstasy, 
ez-ae'er-bate  (gg-zfte'er-bat ;  277),  v.  t.  ;  ex-ac'er-bat'ed 
(-bat'Sd) ;  ex-ac'er-bat'ing  (-bat'Tng).  [L.  exacerbatus , 
p.  p.  of  exacerbare  ;  exout(intens.)  -|-  acerbat  e  to  irritate.] 
To  render  more  violent  or  bitter  ;  to  irritate  ;  exasperate, 
ez  ac  er-ba'tlon  (-ba'shwn),  n.  [L.  exacerbatio.]  Act  of 
exacerbating,  or  state  of  being  exacerbated  ;  specif.,  Med. 
increase  of  violence  in  a  disease,  as  in  a  continuous  fever. 


ez-act'  (8g-z5kt'),  a.  [L.  exactus  precise,  accurate,  p.  p.  of 
exigere  to  drive  out,  to  demand,  enforce,  finish,  determine, 
measure ;  ex  out  -f-  agere  to  drive  :  cf.  F.  exact.  See  agent, 
act.]  1.  Suffering  or  exhibiting  no  departure  from  the 
letter  or  standard  ;  undeviating ;  strict ;  rigorous ;  as, 
exact  laws.  “  An  exact  command.”  SJiak. 

2.  Marked  by  accuracy  and  thoroughness;  precise  and 
full ;  complete,  not  merely  approximate  ;  as,  exact  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  law  ;  exact  performance  of  a  duty ;  an  exact 
observer ;  exact  computation  of  cost. 

3.  Marked  by  agreement  with  a  standard  or  the  truth ; 
precise  or  correct ;  as,  an  exact  copy ;  the  exact  time. 

4.  Capable  of  great  nicety,  esp.  in  measurements,  adjust¬ 
ments,  etc.  ;  as,  exact  instruments;  the  exact  sciences. 

5-  Finished  ;  perfected  ;  hence,  refined.  Obs. 

Syn.  — Accurate,  nice,  methodical,  careful.  See  correct. 
exact  logic.  See  logic.  —  e.  science,  a  mathematical  science, 
or  a  science  on  a  quantitative  basis. 

ez-act',  v.  t. ;  ex-act'ed;  ex-act'ing.  [From  L.  exactus, 
p.  p.  of  exigere  ;  or  fr.  LL.  exactare.  See  exact,  a.]  1.  To 
demand  or  require  authoritatively  or  peremptorily  ;  to  en¬ 
force  the  payment  of,  or  a  yielding  of  ;  to  compel  to  yield 
or  furnish;  hence,  to  wrest,  as  a  fee  or  reward  when  none 
is  due  ;  —  usually  with  from  or  of. 

Aroc/  no  more  than  that  which  is  appointed  you.  Luke  iii.  13. 

2.  To  call  for  ;  to  require  as  becoming,  fit,  or  desirable. 

.My  designs 

Exact  me  in  another  place.  Massinger. 

3.  To  subject  to  exaction  or  extortion.  Obs. 

4.  To  draw  out ;  to  extract.  Archaic. 

6.  Law.  To  demand  by  proclamation  of  (one  who  has  failed 
to  appear)  that  he  appear  in  court  on  pain  of  outlawry. 
Syn.  —  See  elicit. 

ez-act',  v.  i.  To  practice  exaction.  Obs. 

The  enemy  shall  not  exact  upon  him.  Ps.  lxxxix.  22. 
ez-act'ing,  p.  a.  1.  Unreasonably  severe  in  making  de¬ 
mands  or  requiring  the  fulfillment  of  obligations. 

2.  Forestry.  Unable  to  thrive  except  in  special  conditions 
of  climate,  soil,  etc.  ;  —  said  of  a  tree  or  species. 

—  ez  act'ing  ly,  adv.  —  ez  acting  ness,  n. 
ez-ac'tion  (8g-z5k'shan),  n.  [L.  exactio :  cf.  F.  exaction.] 

1.  Act  or  process  of  exacting  ;  compulsion  to  give  or  fur¬ 
nish  ;  a  levying  by  force  ;  a  driving  to  compliance  ;  as,  the 
exaction  of  tribute  or  of  obedience  ;  hence,  extortion. 

Illegal  exactions  of  sheriffs  and  officials.  Bancroft. 

2.  That  which  is  exacted  ;  a  fee,  reward,  or  contribution, 
demanded  or  levied  with  severity  or  injustice. 

ez-act'l-tude  (Sg-zSk'tT-tud),  n.  [Cf.  F.  exactitude .]  The 
quality  of  being  exact ;  exactness. 

ez  act'ly,  adv.  Ill  an  exact  manner;  precisely  according 
to  a  rule,  standard,  or  fact  ;  accurately  ;  strictly  ;  nicely, 
ez-ac'tor  (Sg-zSk'ter),  n.  [L.  :  cf.  F.  exacteur .]  One  who 
exacts,  esp.  by  authority. 

ez-ag'ger-ate  (8g-z5j'er-at),r. /.  ;  ex-ag'ger- at'ed  (-at'Sd) ; 
ex-ag'ger-at'ing  (-aUlng).  [L.  exaggeratus ,  p.  p.  of  exag- 
gerare  to  heap  up;  ex  out  -f-  aggerare  to  heap  up,  fr.  agger 
heap,  aggerere  to  bring  to  ;  ad  to  -f-  gerere  to  bear.  See 
jest.]  1.  To  heap  up  ;  to  accumulate.  Obs. 

2.  To  enlarge  beyond  bounds  or  the  truth  ;  to  delineate 
extravagantly  ;  to  overstate  the  truth  concerning 

A  friend  exaggerates  a  man's  virtues.  Addison. 

3.  To  enlarge  or  increase  beyond  the  normal ;  as,  an  ex¬ 
aggerated  development  of  an  organ. 

ez-ag'ger-a'tlon  (-a'slmn),  n.  [L.  exagger atio  :  cf.  F.  ex- 
ageration.]  Act  of  exaggerating,  or  state  of  being  exag¬ 
gerated  ;  a  going  beyond  the  bounds  of  truth,  reason,  or 
justice ;  a  hyperbolical  representation  ;  overstatement. 

No  need  of  an  exaggeration  of  what  they  saw.  I.  Taylor. 
ez-ag'ger-a-tlve  (Sg-zSj'er-a-tTv),  a.  Tending  to  exagger¬ 
ate  ;  given  to  exaggeration  ;  involving  exaggeration.  — 
ez  ag'ger-a-tive  ly,  arfu.  —  ez  ag'ger  a-tive  ness,  n. 
ez-ag'l-tate  (Sg-zij'T-tat),  v.  t. ;  -tat'ed  (-tat'gd) ;  -tat'ing 
(-tat'Tng).  [L.  exagitatus,  p.  p.  of  exagitare.  See  ex-;  agi¬ 
tate.]  To  stir  up  ;  agitate  ;  hence,  to  harass  ;  censure  ; 
satirize;  discuss.  Obs.  —  6Z_ag  l  ta'tlon  (-ta'slmn),  n.  Obs. 
6Z  al-bu'ml  nous  (gk'sai-bu'mT-nas),  a.  [ex-  -f  albumen .] 
Bot.  Destitute  of  albumen ;  without  endosperm  or  peri- 
sperm,  as  many  seeds. 

ez-al'gln  (8ks-51'jTn)  )  n.  [&r--{-Gr.  aAyos  pain.]  Pharm. 
ez-al'glne  (-jin ;  -jen)  )  A  crystalline  methyl  derivative 
of  acetanilide,  C9HnON,  used  as  a  remedy  for  neuralgia, 
ez-alt'  (Sg-z61t'),  v.  t. ;  ex-alt'ed  ;  ex-alt'ing.  [L.  exal¬ 
tar  e  ;  ex  out  (intens.)  -f-  altus  high:  cf.  F.  exalter.  See 
altitude.]  1.  To  raise  high  ;  to  elevate  ;  to  lift  up. 

I  will  exalt  my  throne  above  the  stars  of  God.  Is.  xiv.  13. 

2.  To  elevate  in  rank,  dignity,  power,  wealth,  character, 
or  the  like;  to  dignify;  promote;  as,  to  exalt  a  prince  to 
the  throne,  a  citizen  to  the  presidency. 

Righteousness  exalteth  a  nation.  Prov.  xiv.  34. 

3.  To  elevate  by  praise  or  estimation;  to  magnify  ;  extol; 

glorify.  “  Exalt  ye  the  Lord.’*  Ps.  xeix.  5. 

4.  To  lift  up  with  joy,  pride,  or  success  ;  to  inspire  with 
delight  or  satisfaction  ;  to  elate. 

They  who  thought  they  got  whatsoever  he  lost  were  mightily 
exalted.  Dry  den. 

6.  To  raise  in  degree  or  power;  to  intensify;  heighten; 
as,  to  exalt  the  imagination. 

6.  To  refine  ;  to  concentrate  ;  — orig.  so  in  alchemy. 

Three  varieties  of  virus —  that  of  natural  strength,  that  which 
had  been  attenuated,  and  that  which  had  been  exalted. 

y.  McL.  Harris. 


Ancient  Ewer  of 
enameled  glass. 


ev  o-lu'tion-lze,  v.  t.  tf  i.  To 
develop  by  evolution.  Rare. 

Oxf.  E.  D. 

e-volv'.  Evolve.  Ref.  Sp- 
e-volv'a^ble  (6-v6Kvd-b’l),  a. 
See  -able. 

e-volvd'.  Evolved.  Ref.  Sp. 
e-volv'er,  n.  One  that  evolves, 
e-vome'.e-vom'it,  r.  t.  (T>. 
evomere,  n.  p.  erowitfw.]  To 
vomit.  Obs.  —  e/vo-mi'tion  (e'- 
vfl-mTsh'i/nL  n.  Obs. 
evour.  f  ivory. 
e-vo'vae  (T-vO've ;  a-w5'wT). 
Var.  of  euou.e. 
evre.  f  f.vek. 
svrech.  +  every. 
e-vul'gat«,  v.  t.  [L.  e  ml  gat  us. 
p.  p.  of  e.vnlgnre  to  publish.] 
To  publish;  divulge.  Obs.  or  R. 
—  e vulga'tion  (e'vwl-ga'- 
shfin),  n.  Obs.  or  R. 
e-vulge'  (f-vQlj'),  v.  t.  [L.  evul- 
pare/1  To  publish.  Obs. 

«W  f  EW'E,  yew. 

ew'af«,  n.  [OF.,  payment  or 


tax  for  use  of  water.]  O.  Eng. 
Law.  A  toll  for  passage  over  a 
body  of  water. 

ew'age, //.  (OF.  ewe  water.]  A 
precioiiB  .stone  of  sea-water  color. 
Obs. 

ewal.  +  away. 
ewangel.  +  evangel. 
ewangelye.  +  evanoely. 
ew'den  drift.  +  youden 
DRIFT.  Scot. 

ew'der  (u'd?r),  n.  Odor,  esp.  a 
bad  one  ;  fume  ;  vapor.  Scot, 
ewe  f  hue. 

ewe.  r.  t.  [See  f.we,  n.]  To  give 
birth  to  (a  lamb).  Obs. 
ewe  ardaunt.  [A F.,  burning 
water.]  Spirituous  liquor.  Obs. 
ewe  bramble.  The  common 
bramble.  Dial.  Eng.  lEng.  I 
ewe  dalay.  The tormentil.  Dial.\ 
ewe'gang',  n.  [ewe  -f-  gang.]  A 
sheep  pasture.  Scot. 
ewe  gowan.  The  (English) daisy. 
Dial.  Eng.  [Dial.  Eng.  I 

ewe 'lease /,  n.  A  sheep  pasture.! 


ew'er.  n.  [Through  OF.,  fr.  L. 
aquarius.  See  ewer  a  pitcher.] 
A  ewerer.  Obs 

ew'er,  n.  [Cf.  Norw.  dial,  jur, 
juver ,  Sw .jur.jufver.]  Udder. 
Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 
ew'er-er.  n.  [See  ewer.]  A 
bearer  of  water  for  guests  to 
wash  their  hands.  Obs. 
ew'est  (Q'2st),  a.  8f  adv.  [Cf. 
dial,  anewst ,  fr.  AS.  on  on  + 
ntahwist  nearness.]  Nearest  ; 
contiguous.  Scot. 
ewe  teg.  A  female  sheep  up  to 
the  first  shearing.  British. 
ewft.  eft,  n. 
ewgh.  +  yew. 

e'whow  (a'hwou),  inter).  An 
exclamation  of  sorrow,  regret, 
or  pity.  Scot. 

ewin.  +  even.  [EngA 

ewk.  Var.  of  yeuk.  Scot. tf  Dial.  | 
ewle.  +  yule. 
e-wonne.  Obs,  p.  p.  of  win. 
ewous,  a.  [See  ewest.]  Near 
by  ;  contiguous.  Obs.  Scot. 


ewre.  +  eure,  ewer,  jug. 
ew'rose,  n.  [OF.  ewe ,  eaue , 
M  ater,  F.  eau  +  rose  rose.]  Rose 
water.  Obs. 
ew'rous.  +  eurous. 
ewt.  aught,  anything,  eft,  n. 
ex.  Obs.  or  Scot,  and  dial.  Eng. 
var.  of  ax. 

Ex.,  or  ex.  Abbr.  Examined  ; 
example  \  exception  ;  exchange; 
excursion ;  executed  ;  executive; 
Exodus  ;  export ;  extract. 

||ex  ab-rnp'to.  [LL.l  Abruptly; 
suddenly.  [the  abundance. I 
i  ex  a  biin-dan'tl-a.  [  L.]  Out  of  | 
ex-ac  er-bes'cence  (?  g-z  ft  b'5  r- 
bSs'ens),  n.  [L.  exacerbescens, 
-entis,  p.  pr.  of  exacerbescere, 
incho.  fr.  ex  out-f  acerbus  harsh, 
sour.]  =  exacerbation. 
ex-ac  er-bes'cent  (-'  nt),  a.  Ex¬ 
acerbating  ;  embittering.  Rare. 
ex-ac  er-va'tlon  (-Pr-va'shan), 
n.  [L.  exacervare  to  heap  up  ex¬ 
ceedingly.]  A  heaping  up.  Obs. 
ex-ac'l-nate  (eg-zfts'Y-nat),  v.  t. 


[L.  ex  out  +  acinus  kernel.]  To 

remove  the  kernel  from.  Obs. 
—  ex-ac' i-na'tlon  (-na'shiZn),  n. 
Obs.  [See -able. | 

ex-act'a-ble  (Sg-zftk'td-b’l),  a.| 
ex-act'er,  n.  One  that  exacts, 
ex-ac'tious  (Sg-zftk'shws),  a.  Of 
an  exacting  nature.  Obs. 
ex-ac'tlve  (-tTv),  a.  Exacting. 
Rare.— ex-ac'tlYe-zieia,  n.  Rare. 
ex-act'ment,  n.  An  exacting,  if. 
ex-act'ness.  n.  See -ness. 
ex-ac '  tress  ( £  g-z  ft  k 't  r  6  s),  n ., 
few.  of  exactor.  Rare. 
ex-ac'u-ate  (ftg-zttk'fl-ftt),  v.  t. 
[L.  exacuere  ;  ex  out  (intens.)  -f 
acuere  to  make  sharp.]  To  wnet 
or  sharpen.  Obs.  —  ex-ac  u-a'- 
tion  (-a'shiZn),  n.  Obs. 
ex  ad-ver'so  (8ks  fld-vfir'sd), 
ex^d-ver'io  (-s5),  or  ex  ad- 
ver'sum  (-sOm),  adv.  [L.]  On 
the  opposite  side  ;  over  against. 

||  ex  ae'quo  et  bo'no.  [L.]  Ac¬ 
cording  to  what  is  just  and  good. 
ex-ar'a-si>  (6g-ze  r'C-sf  s),  n. 


[NL.,  fr.  Gr.  e^aipeor?  a  taking 

away.]  Surg.  Removal,  as  of  a 
part  of  the  body.  Obs. 
ex-aes'tu-ate  (Pg-zPs'ftl-at),  v.  t. 

i.  [L.  exaestuare.]  To  actu¬ 
ate.  Obs.  —  ex  aes  tu-a'tion  (-5'- 
sh  «n),  n .  Obs.  [  Obs.  I 

ex-ag'ger,  r.  t.  fir  ?.  Exaggerate.! 
ex-ag'ger-at  ed-ly.  adv.  of  ex¬ 
aggerated,  p.  p.  See  -ly. 
ex-ag'ger-at' ing-ly,  adv.  of  ex¬ 
aggerating,  p.  pr.  See  -ly. 
ex-ag'ger-a  tor  (5  g-z  ft  j'6  r-ft'- 
t?r),  w.  [L.]  One  who  exagger¬ 
ates.  [Exaggerative.  | 

ex-ag'ger-a-to-ry  (-a-tft-rl),  a.| 
exaimple.  +  example. 
exalacion  +  exhalation. 
ex-a'late  (?ks-a'lat),  a.  [ex-  + 
alate.]  Bot.  Without  winglike 
appendages.  [buminous.  | 

•x  al-bu'mi-nofe,  a.  Bot.  Exal-1 
ex-ale'.  +  exhale. 
ex'al-lo'tri-ote,  a.  [Gr.  ah\o- 
rpiovv  to  export.]  Foreign.  R. 


food,  foot ;  out,  oil ;  chair  ;  go  ;  sing,  iijk  ;  then,  thin ;  nature,  verdure  (250) ;  K  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144) ;  boN  ;  yet ;  zh  —  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Guidz. 
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EXCEED 


7.  Astrol.  To  raise  to  the  position  of  greatest  influence. 
Syn. —  See  raise. 

ex  al  ta'tion  (Sg'zffl-ta'shwn),  n.  [L.  exaltatio:  cf.  F.  ex¬ 
altation.']  1-  An  exalting  ;  state  of  being  exalted  ;  elevation. 
Wondering  at  my  flight,  and  change 
To  thiB  high  exaltation.  Milton. 

2.  Specif.  :  a  Refinement  or  concentration,  as  of  a  chem¬ 
ical  substance,  b  Astrol.  That  place  of  a  planet  in  the 
zodiac  where  it  exerts  its  strongest  influence ;  essential 
dignity,  c  Abnormal  intensification  of  a  mental  state 
or  of  the  power  of  an  organ  or  function  ;  esp.,  abnormal 
sense  of  personal  well-being,  power,  or  importance. 

The  extraordinary  exaltation  of  memory  sometimes  observed  in 
hypnotic  and  hystero-epileptic  “  subjects.”  Gurney. 

exaltation  of  Christ.  Theol.  See  humiliation  of  Christy  un¬ 
der  HUMILIATION. 

6X  alt'ed  (5g-z61'tSd),  p.  a.  Raised  to  a  state  of  exaltation; 
elevated,  extolled,  refined,  dignified,  sublime,  etc. 

Of  more  exalted  mind.  Milton. 

Time  never  fails  to  bring  every  exalted  reputation  to  a  strict 
scrutiny.  Ames. 

—  ex  alt'ed  ly,  adu.  — ex  alt'ed  ness,  n. 

ex  a  men  (6g-za'm8n),  n.  [L.,  the  tongue  of  a  balance, 
examination  ;  for  exagmen ,  fr.  exigere  to  weigh  accurately, 
to  treat :  cf.  F.  examen.  See  exact,  a.]  1.  Examination; 
inquiry ;  investigation.  Cowper. 

2.  The  tongue  of  a  balance.  Rare. 

ex  am'l  nant  (Sg-zSm'T-ndnt),  n.  [L.  examinans,  -antis, 
examining.]  1.  One  who  examines  ;  an  examiner. 

2.  One  who  is  being,  or  is  to  be,  examined.  Obs. 
ex  am'i-nate  (-nat),  n.  [L.  examinatus,  p.  p.  of  examinare. 

See  examine.]  A  person  subjected  to  examination, 
ex-am'i-na'tion  (-na'shwn),  n.  [F.,  fr.  L.  examinatio.] 

1.  Act  of  examining,  or  state  of  being  examined  ;  a  search 
or  investigation  ;  scrutiny  by  study  or  experiment. 

2.  A  process  prescribed  or  assigned  for  testing  qualifica¬ 
tion  ;  as,  the  examination  of  a  student,  or  of  a  candidate 
for  admission  to  the  bar  or  the  ministry. 

3.  The  statements  made  in  an  examination. 

Syn.  —  Examination,  inquiry,  inquisition,  investigation, 
inspection,  scrutiny,  research.  Examination  is  the  gen¬ 
eral  term  for  the  process  of  testing  or  searching ;  an  in¬ 
quiry  is  a  search  for  truth  or  information  conducted  by  (or 
as  if  by)  a  process  of  questioning  ;  an  inquisition  is  (usu¬ 
ally)  a  judicial  inquiry,  and  frequently  suggests  severity  or 
even  hostility ;  as,  the  examination  of  a  witness,  an  en¬ 
trance  examination;  44 Examination  of  Sir  William  Hamil¬ 
ton’s  Philosophy  ”  ( J .  S.  Mill) ;  a  wide  field  for  inquiry : 
44  Inquiries  into  Human  Faculty  and  its  Development  ” 
{F.  Gallon ) ;  44  When  he  maketh  inquisition  for  blood  ”  (Ps. 
ix.  12) ;  to  be  subjected  to  an  inquisition  into  one’s  motives. 
An  investigation  is  a  thorough  and  searching  inquiry, 
frequently  to  determine  a  given  point ;  an  inspection,  an 
official  examination ;  as,  an  investigation  of  the  affairs  of  a 
bankrupt  company,  an  investigation  of  the  truth  of  a  re¬ 
port,  scientific  investigation  ;  an  inspection  of  troops,  the 
annual  tour  of  inspection  over  a  railroad.  Scrutiny  sug¬ 
gests  minute  and  critical  inspection  ;  research,  laborious 
and  (esp.)  learned  investigation  ;  as,  “  With  all  its  strength, 
with  all  its  eloquence,  .  .  .  there  is  a  thread  of  something 
that  will  not  bear  calm  scrutiny  ”  ( Stevenson ) ;  44  Indiffer¬ 
ent  to  truth  in  the  transactions  of  life,  he  was  honestly  de¬ 
voted  to  truth  in  the  researches  of  speculation  ”  ( Macaulay ) ; 
scientific  research.  See  trial,  scan. 
examination  in  chief.  Law.  =  direct  examination. 

6X- am  1  na'tlon- al  (-51),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  examination, 
ex  am  i  na'tlon  lsrn  (-Tz’m),  n.  Excessive  reliance  upon  ex¬ 
amination  by  question  as  a  test.  —  ex  am  i-na'tion-ist,  n. 
ex  am  i -na-to'ri  al  (Sg-zSm'T-na-to'rT-al),  ex-am'i  na-to- 
ry  (-to-rT),  a.  Of  or  pert,  to  examiners  or  examination, 
ex  am'ine  (8g-z£m'Tn),  v.  t. ;  ex-am'ined  (-Tnd);  ex-am'in- 
ing.  [F.  examiner ,  fr.  L.  examinarey  examinalum,  fr.  ex¬ 
amen  y  examinis.  See  examen.]  1.  To  test  by  any  appro¬ 
priate  method  ;  to  inspect  carefully  with  a  view  to  discover 
the  real  character  or  state  of  ;  to  subject  to  inquiry  or 
inspection  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  a  fuller  insight 
into;  to  inquire  or  search  into;  to  investigate;  scrutinize; 
test ;  as,  to-  examine  a  mineral ;  to  examine  a  ship  as  to 
her  seaworthiness  ;  to  examine  a  proposition. 

Examine  well  your  own  thoughts  Chaucer. 

2  To  interrogate  closely,  as  in  a  judicial  proceeding;  to 
try  or  test  by  question ;  as,  to  examine  a  witness  in  order 
to  elicit  testimony,  a  student  to  test  his  qualifications,  a 
bankrupt  touching  the  state  of  his  property,  etc. 

Syn.  — Search  into,  explore  ;  discuss,  debate,  consider, 
examined  copy,  Law,  a  copy  which  has  been  compared  with 
the  original. 

ex  am'in-er  (8g-z5m'Yn-er),  n.  One  who  examines  ;  often, 
an  officer  charged  with  the  conducting  of  examinations ; 
hence,  often,  as  a  title  of  a  newspaper,  suggesting  one  that 
examines  into  facts,  policies,  etc. 

ex  am'ln-ing,  p .  pr.  &  vb.  n.  of  examine.  Specif. :  p.  a. 

Having  power  to  examine  ;  appointed  to  examine, 
ex  am'ple  (5g-zXm'p’l ;  -zam'p’l),  n.  [A  later  form  for  en- 
sample ,  fr.  OF.  example ,  earlier  essample ,  L.  exemplum, 
orig.,  what  is  taken  out  of  a  larger  quantity,  as  a  sample, 
fr.  eximere  to  take  out.  See  exempt  ;  cf.  ensample,  sam¬ 


ple.]  1.  One  or  a  portion  taken  to  show  the  character  or 
quality  of  all ;  a  sample  ;  a  specimen  ;  an  instance. 

2.  That  which  is  to  be  followed  or  imitated  ;  a  pattern. 

For  I  have  given  you  an  example ,  that  ye  should  do  as  I  have 

done  to  you.  John  xiii.  15. 

3.  That  which  resembles  or  corresponds  with  something 
else  as  a  precedent,  a  model,  or  a  parallel  case. 

Such  temperate  order  in  so  fierce  a  cause 

Doth  want  example.  Shak. 

4.  A  warning  case,  esp.  a  punishment  inflicted  to  serve  as 
a  warning.  “  Hang  him  ;  he  ’ll  be  made  an  example Shak. 

5.  An  instance  serving  to  illustrate  a  rule  or  precept,  esp. 
a  problem  to  be  solved,  or  a  case  to  be  determined,  as  an 
exercise  in  the  application  of  the  rules  of  any  study  or 
branch  of  science  ;  as,  in  algebra  and  grammar,  princi¬ 
ples  and  rules  are  illustrated  by  examples. 

Syn.— Illustration,  exemplification,  case.— Example,  sam¬ 
ple,  specimen,  instance.  An  example,  as  here  compared 
(see  pattern),  is  a  typical,  representative,  or  illustrative 
case;  a  sample  (seeetym.)  is  a  part  of  a  thing  itself,  de¬ 
signed  to  show  the  quality  of  the  whole ;  as,  “  If  1  were 
asked  to  define  what  this  gentlemanliness  is,  I  should  say 
that  it  is  only  to  be  defined  by  examples  ”  (Byron) ;  “  The 
man  you  mention  applied  for  samples  of  my  translation. 
When  I  deal  in  wine,  cloth,  or  cheese,  I  will  £ive  samples, 
but  of  verse  never  ’’  (Cowper).  A  specimen  is  commonly 
representative  of  a  class  of  things  rather  than  of  an  indi¬ 
vidual  object ;  but  sample  and  specimen  are  often  used 
without  distinction  ;  as,  a  collection  of  geological,  bptan- 
ical  specimens ;  44  The  subjects  being  so  various,  no  single 
passage  can  in  all  respects  be  a  specimen  of  the  book  at 
large ’’  (Cowper).  Instance  applies  only  to  illustrative 
facts,  cases,  or  occurrences,  never  to  objects  as  such  ;  an 
instance  is  more  individual,  less  representative,  than  an 
example:  as,  an  instance  (a  case  in  point;  cf.  an  example , 
a  typical  case)  of  the  prevailing  excitement ;  cf.  for  in¬ 
stance,  for  example.  Cf.  DUPLICATE. 

ex-am'ple  (6g-z5m'p’l;  -zam'p’l),  v.  t. ;  ex-am'pled  (-p’ld) ; 
ex-am'pling  (-pltng).  To  set,  or  act  as,  an  example  for ; 
to  give  a  precedent  for  ;  to  exemplify  ;  to  give  an  instance 
of ;  to  instance. 

I  may  example  my  digression  by  some  mighty  precedent.  Shak. 

Burke  devoted  himself  to  thisduty  with  a’lerveut  assiduity 
that  has  not  often  been  exampled.  J.  Morley. 

ex-am'ple,  v.  i.  To  serve  as,  or  cite,  an  example.  Rare. 
ex  an 'i  mate  (Sg-zSn'Y-mat),  a.  [L.  exanimaius ,  p.  p.  of 
exanimare  to  deprive  of  life  or  spirit ;  ex  out  anima  air, 
breath,  life,  spirit.]  Inanimate  ;  lifeless  ;  also,  destitute 
of  animation  ;  spiritless.  Now  Rare. 

Shay  kh  Nur,  exam  mate  with  fear,  could  not  move.  R.F  Burton. 
ex-an'i-mate,  r. /.  To  deprive  of  life  or  of  animation.  Now 
Rare.  —  ex  an  1  ma'tion  (-ma'slmn),  n.  Now  Rare. 
ex  an'them  (8g-z5n'th8m  ;  Sk-sSn'thSm),  n.  [Cf.  F.  exan- 
thkme.]  Exanthema. 

ex'an-the'ma  (Sk'sSn-the'ma),  n.  ;  pi.  -themata  (-tliSm'- 
5-t a  ;  -the'ma-ta).  [L.,  fr.  Gr.  c£ap07)p.a,  fr.  t£ai >Qeiv  to 
burst  forth  as  flowers,  break  out  as  ulcers ;  «*,  e£,  out  -f- 
avdeiv  to  bloom,  apflos  flower.]  Med.  a  An  eruption  on  the 
skin  ;  —  opposed  to  enanthema.  b  Any  eruptive  disease;  — 
usually  restricted  to  eruptions  attended  with  fever,  such 
as  measles,  smallpox,  scarlatina,  herpes,  lichen,  etc.  — 
ex-anthe-mat'ic  (gk-san'the-mSt'Yk ;  gg-zSn'-),  ex  an- 
them'a  tOUS  (Sk'sSn-thSm'a-tws),  a. 

ex'arch  (gk'sark),  a.  [ex-  -j-  Gr.  ap\rj  beginning,  origin.J 
Bot.  Having  the  protoxylem  strands  abutting  on  the  peri- 
cycle,  as  in  all  roots.  Cf.  end  arch. 

OX'arch,  n.  [L.  exarchus ,  Gr.  e^ap^os  a  commander ;  Ik, 
out  -J-  apxew  to  lead,  rule  :  cf.  F.  exarque.]  A  vice¬ 
roy  ;  —  tne  title  of  a  viceroy  of  a  Byzantine  emperor  ;  as, 
the  exarch  of  Ravenna  (i.  e.  governor  of  Italy).  In  the 
Eastern  Church,  orig.,  the  head  of  a  chief  see  or  province, 
as  an  archbishop,  metropolitan,  or  patriarch  (these  being 
formerly  not  differentiated  as  now) ;  later,  a  bishop  in¬ 
ferior  to  a  patriarch  and  superior  to  a  metropolitan  ;  now, 
a  deputy  of  a  patriarch,  usually  a  bishop,  who  visits  the 
clergy,  investigates  ecclesiastical  cases,  etc.  ;  also,  the  su¬ 
preme  head  of  the  Bulgarian  Church.  —  ex  ar'chal  (8g- 
zar'ktfl),  a. 

ex'arch-ate  (5k'sar-kat ;  Sk-sar'kat  ;  277),  n.  [LL.  exar- 
chatuSy  fr.  L.  exarchus :  cf.  F.  exarchat.]  The  office  or 
the  province  of  an  exarch.  —  ex-ar'chate-ship,  n. 
ex'ar-tlc'll-late  (Sks'ar-tYk'u-lat),  t.  ;  -lat'ed  (-lat'gd)  ; 
-lat'ing  (-lat'Tng).  [ex-  -f-  articulate.]  Med.  a  To  put 
out  of  joint ;  to  dislocate,  b  To  amputate  at  a  joint.  — 
ex  ar  tic  u  la'tion  (  la'shttu),  n. 

ex-as'per-ate  (Sg-zas'per-at),  v.  t.  ;  ex-as'per-at'ed 
(-at'gd) ;  ex-as'per-at'ing  (-at'Tng).  [L.  exasperatus ,  p.  p. 
of  exasperare  ;  ex  out  (intens.)  -j-  asperare  to  make  rough, 
asper  rough.  See  asperity.]  1.  To  excite  or  to  inflame 
the  anger  of  ;  to  irritate  ;  provoke  ;  enrage. 

To  exasjierate  them  against  the  king  of  France.  Addison. 
2  To  make  grievous,  or  more  grievous  or  malignant;  to 
aggravate  ;  to  embitter  ;  as,  to  exasperate  enmity. 

Syn.  —  Provoke,  incense,  nettle.  See  irritate. 

3-  To  make  harsh  or  harsher  ;  to  roughen.  Obs. 
ex-as'per-ate,  t>.  i.  To  become  aggravated.  Obs. 


ex  as'per-ate  (5g-z5s'per-at),  a.  [L.  exasperatus ,  p.  p.] 

1.  Exasperated. 

The  exasperate  dying  year.  Mrs.  Browning. 

2.  Bot.  Covered  with  hard,  stiff  ,  short  points.  Rare. 

ex  as  per  a'tion  (Sg-z&yper-a'shfm),  n.  [L.  exasperatio  : 
cf.  F.  exasperation.]  Act  of  exasperating,  or  state  of  being 
exasperated  ;  keen  or  bitter  anger ;  great  irritation ;  ag¬ 
gravation;  exacerbation. 

Extorted  from  him  by  the  exasperation  of  his  spirits.  South. 
Ex  au'dl  (Sks-6'di),  n.  [L.,  pres,  imperative,  hear.] 
Eccl.  The  sixth  Sunday  after  Easter ;  —  so  called  from 
the  opening  word,  in  the  Latin,  of  the  introit  for  the  day, 
which  begins  with  the  seventh  verse  of  Psalm  xxvii. 
(Psalm  xxvi.  7  in  the  Douay  Version), 
ex  ca  la'tion  (Sks'ko-la'shun),  n.  [ex--f-  L.  calatus ,  p.  p.  of 
calare  to  call.  Cf.  intercalation.]  Zool.  The  suppres¬ 
sion  or  omission  of  one  or  more  parts  from  the  middle  of 
a  series,  as  the  suppression  of  one  of  the  middle  digits  ;  — 
opposed  to  intei'calation. 

Ex-cal'i  bur  (Sks-kai'T-bftr),  Ex-cal'i-bar  (-bdr),  n.  [OF . 
Escalibor ,  of  Celtic  origin  ;  cf.  LL.  Calibumus ,  W. 
Caledvwlch,  also  Ir.  Caladbolg ,  name  of  an  Irish  hero’s 
sword.]  The  name  of,  apparently,  two  famous  swords  of 
King  Arthur’s.  One  he  unfixed  from  a  miraculous  stone 
after  all  others  who  tried  had  failed,  thus  proving  himself 
the  man  who  was  to  be  king.  The  other  and  better  known 
he  received  from  the  Lady  of  the  Lake’s  hand,  which  ap¬ 
peared  above  the  surface  of  the  water  holding  the  sword. 
When  about  to  die  he  sent  Sir  Bedivere  to  throw  the  weap¬ 
on  into  the  lake.  A  hand  and  arm  arose  from  the  water, 
caught  the  sword  by  the  hilt,  flourished  it  thrice,  and  then 
sank  into  the  lake,  and  was  seen  no  more, 
ex-camb'  (8ks-k5mb'),  v.  t.  d-  i.  [LL.  excambiare ,  excam- 
bire.  See  exchange.]  Scots  Law.  To  exchange.  —  ex- 
camb'er  (-kSm'ber),  n. 

ex  cam'bi  on  (8ks-k5m'bT-5n),  n.  [LL.  excambium.] 
Scots  Law.  Exchange  ;  barter  ;  —  usually  of  land, 
ex  car  na'tlon  (Sks'kar-na'shihi),  n.  Act  of  divesting  of 
flesh  ;  disembodiment ;  —  opposed  to  incarnation.  Rare. 
Ilex  ca-the'dra  (8ks  kd-the'dra;  kSth'e-dra:  see  cathe¬ 
dra).  [L.,  from  the  chair.]  By  virtue  of  or  in  the  exercise 
of  one’s  office ;  with  authority  (see  papal  infallibility).  — 
ex-ca  the'dra,  a.  ^ 

ex  ca  the'dral  (Sks'ka-the'dral),  a.  Authoritative.  Rare. 
ex'ca-vate  (8ks'kd-vat),  v.  t.;  ex'ca-vat'ed  (-vat'gd)  ;  ex'- 
ca-vat'ing  (-vat'Tng).  [L.  excavatus ,  p.  p.  of  excavare  to 
excavate  ;  ex  out-j-  cavare  to  make  hollow,  cavus  hollow. 
See  cave.]  1.  To  hollow  out ;  to  form  a  cavity  or  hole 
in  ;  to  make  hollow  by  cutting,  scooping,  or  digging ;  as, 
to  excavate  a  hill  or  a  tooth. 

2.  To  form  by  hollowing  ;  to  shape,  as  a  cavity,  or  any¬ 
thing  that  is  hollow  ;  as,  to  excavate  a  cellar  or  a  tunnel. 

3.  To  dig  out  and  remove,  as  earth  or  mineral  matter. 

The  material  excavated  was  usually  sand.  E.  L.  Corthell. 

4.  To  expose  to  view  by  digging  away  a  covering  ;  as,  to 
excavate  a  buried  city. 

excavating  pump-  A  pumping  apparatus  for  dredging 
silt,  etc.,  by  suction,  for  emptying  cesspools,  or  the  like, 
ex  ca-va'tion  (-va'slmn),  n.  [L.  excavatio :  cf.  F*.  excava¬ 
tion.]  1.  Act  or  process  of  excavating. 

2.  A  cavity  formed  by  cutting,  digging,  or  scooping.  “  A 

winding  excavation .”  Glover. 

3.  Engin.  a  An  uncovered  cutting  in  the  earth,  in  dis¬ 
tinction  from  a  covered  cutting,  or  tunnel,  b  The  material 
dug  out  in  making  a  channel  or  cavity. 

ex'ca-va^or  (gks'ka-va'ter),  n.  One  that  excavates ; 
specif.:  a  Any  of  various  machines  for  excavating  earth, 
as  a  steam  shovel,  b  Dentistry.  Any  instrument  used 
for  opening  cavities  or  removing  material  from  them, 
ex-cav^-to'ri-al  (Sks-kSv'a-to'rT-al ;  201),  ex-cav'a-to-ry 
(-kSv'd-to-rT),  a.  Pertaining  to  excavation, 
ex  ceed'  (ek-sed'),  v.  t. ;  ex-ceed'ed  ;  ex-ceed'ing.  [F. 
exchder ,  L.  excedere ,  excessum ,  to  go  away  or  beyond ;  ex 
out  -f-  cedere  to  go,  to  pass.  See  cede.]  i.  To  extend  out¬ 
side  of  or  go  beyond  ;  as,  to  exceed  a  w  all.  Obs. 

2.  To  go  or  be  beyond  the  limit  or  measure  of  ;  to  overdo 
or  overtax  ;  as,  to  exceed  one’s  authority ;  to  exceed  a  pre¬ 
scribed  amount ;  a  task  that  exceeds  one’s  ability. 

Name  the  time,  but  let  it  not 
Exceed  three  days.  Shak. 

3.  To  be  greater  than  or  superior  to  ;  to  outgo  ;  surpass  ; 
as,  one  man  exceeds  another  in  stature  or  in  deeds  ;  the 
troubles  of  one  day  exceed  those  of  another. 

Syn.  —  Outvie,  outstrip,  eclipse.  —  Exceed,  excel,  sur¬ 
pass,  transcend,  outdo.  Exceed  commonly  Suggests  a 
going  beyond  in  quantity  or  extent;  excel  implies  pre¬ 
eminence  or  superiority  in  quality  or  action  ;  as,  “  That 
only  to  stand  high  in  your  account,  1  might  in  virtues, 
beauties,  livings,  friends,  exceed  account’’  (S  hak.) ;  “A 
power  more  strong  in  beauty,  born  of  us  and  fated  to  excel 
us,  as  we  pass  in  glory  that  old  Darkness  ”  (Keats).  Sur¬ 
pass  applies  more  frequently  to  quality  than  quantity:  it 
implies  comparison  with  a  definite  object;  as,  to  excel  in 
archery,  to  pirpass  all  others  in  dexterity ;  “  Thine  the 
tribunal  which  surpasseth  the  show  of  human  justice, 
as  God  surpasses  man  ”  (Shelley).  To  transcend  is  great- 


exaltate,  a.  [L.  exaltatus ,  p.  p.) 
Exalted.  Ohs.  [Exalting.  R.  I 
ex-alt' active  (Sg-zdl'ta-tYv),  a.| 
ex-alt'er,  n.  One  that  exalts, 
ex-alt'ment,  n.  Exaltation.  Ohs. 
ex-am'  (gg-z&m'),  n  Short  for 
EXAMINATION.  Colloq. 

ex-ame',  v.  t.  [Contr.  of  exam¬ 
ine.]  To  examine.  Obs. 
ex-a'men.  examine. 
ex-am'e-tron  (Sg-zani'C-trSn), 
n.  A  hexameter.  Ohs. 
ex-am'in.  Examine.  Rrt\  Sp. 
ex-am'in-a-ble  (Cg-z  a  m'T  n-d- 
b’l),  a.  See  able.  —  ex-am  in- 
a-bU'i-ty  (-Ml'Y-tl),  n. 
ex-am'l-nant  (-ndnt),  a.  [L.  ex- 
amtnan*.]  Examining.  Obs. 
ex-am'l-nate  (-nat),  v.  t.  To  ex¬ 
amine.  Obs.  or  Dial.  If.  S. 
examination  schools  In  Oxford 
I i niversity ,  England, the  courses 
of  study  requiring  formal  exam¬ 
inations;  also,  the  building  in 
which  university  examinations 
are  held.  [aminational.  A.| 
ex-am'i-nartive(-nfi-tYv),a.  Ex-| 
ex-am'i-na  tor  (5  g-z  ft  m'Y-n  a7- 
tPr),  n.  [L.]  An  examiner.  Rare. 
ex-am'ind.  Examined.  Ref.  Sp. 
ex-am'ine.  n.  [See  examine,  r.] 
Examination.  Obs  [-ek.i 

ex-am'i-nee'  (-Y-ne'),  n.  See| 


ex-am 'in-er-ship' ,  n.  See  ship. 
ex-am 'in-ing-ly,  adv.  of  exam¬ 
ining,  p.  pr.  [em  flail  I 

ex  am'plar.  ex-am'pler.  +  ex-| 
ex-am'pla-ry.  +  exemplary 
ex-am 'ple-less,  a.  Unexampled. 
Obs. 

ex-am'ple-8hip,  n.  See  -ship. 
ex-an'guine  (ek-sftp'gwTn).  ex- 
an'gui-ous  (-gwY-us),  etc.  *r  ex¬ 
sanguine,  etc. 

ex  a'ni-mo  (Ska  &n'Y-m5).  [L.] 

rom  the  heart ;  sincerely, 
ex-an'i-mous,  a.  [L.  exanimus, 
exanimis;  ox  out,  without  -f- 
anima  life.]  Exanimate.  Obs. 
ex-an'nu-late  (Sks-ftn'G-litt),  a. 
[e.r- +  annulate.]  Bot.  Having 
the  sporangium  destitute  of  a 
ring;— of  certain  genera  of  ferns. 
ex7an-the  ma^tol'o-gy  (5  k's  a  n- 
the/md-t51,C-jY),  n.  [ exanthema 
+  -logy.]  Med.  Medical  science 
treating  of  exanthemata, 
ex  an-the'aia  (Sk'san-the'sYs), 
n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  e^dp07j<nc.] 
Med.  An  eruption  of  the  skin, 
ex  an'thrope  (Sk-san'thrfip),  n. 
[ex-  -f  Gr.  avOptonos  man.]  Med. 
Any  disease  arising  from  a 
source  not  within  the  bodv.— 
ex'an-throp'ic  (Sk'san-thrbp'- 
Yk),  a. 


ex-ant'late,  v.  t.  [L.  exantlatus, 
p.  p.  of  exantlare,  e.ranclare,  to 
draw  out,  endure  ]  To  exhaust ; 
to  draw  out.  Obs.  —  ex  ant-la' - 
tion.  n.  Obs. 

ex-ap/pen-dic'u-late,  a.  [c;r-  + 
apjttndirulatc.]  Bot.  S;  Zool. 
Having  no  appendages, 
ex'a-rate.  >•.  t.  [L .exaratus,  p. 
p.  of  erarare ,  lit.,  to  plow  up.] 
To  plow  up  ;  to  engrave  ;  write. 
Obs.  —  ex  a-ra'tion  (6k/sd-ra/'- 
shdn),  n.  Obs. 
ex  a-re'o-late,  a.  See  ex-. 
ex-ar'il-late,  a.  See  ex-. 
ex  a-ria'tate,  a.  See  ex-. 
ex  ar  te-ri'tis  (5ks-ar7t?-rI'tYs), 
n.  [NL.  See  ex- ;  arteritis.] 
Med.  Inflammation  of  the  outer 
coat  of  the  arterial  wall, 
ex^r-tic'u-late.  a.  [c.r-  -f  «r- 
ticulate.]  Zool.  Not  articulate. 
ex-a8'per.  v.  t.  [Cf.  F.  exas- 
jidrer.  J  To  exasperate.  Ohs. 
ex-aa'per-at  ed-ly  (-5  t'5  d-1  Y), 
adv.  of  exasperated,  p.  p. 
ex  aa'per-at  er  (-at'er),  n.  One 
who  exasperates, 
ex  aa'per-at  ing-ly,  adv.  of  ex- 
asj>erating,  p.  pr.  [ritative.  I 
ex  a8'per-a-tive  (-it-tYv),  a.  Ir- 1 
ex-aa'per-a  tor  (-a/tSr),  n.  = 
exaspkrater. 


ex  as-pid'e-an  (6k/sfts-pYd''f- 
rtn),  a.  [Gr  e£  out  -+-  aonis, 
shield.]  Zool.  Having  the 
anterior  scutes  extending 
around  the  tarsus  on  the  outer 
side,  leaving  the  inner  aide 
naked  ;  —  of  certain  birds, 
l!  ex  aa-aen'au  pa'tria.  [L.] 
Laiv.  See  dower.  1. 
ex-auc'tor-ate,  etc.  Exauthor- 
ate,  etc.  Ohs. 

II  ex  auc-to  ri-ta'te  mi'hi  com- 
mla'aa-  [L.]  By  the  authority 
intrusted  tn  me. 

ex  au'gu-rate,  r.  t.  [I.,  eaxztt- 
gnratus,  p.  p.  of  e.raugurare  to 
profane.]  To  unhallow.  Obs.— 
ex-au  gu-ra'tion  (eg-zfi^fi-ra'- 
Bhun),  n.  Obs. 

ex  au'tho-rate,  v.  t.  [L.  exauc - 
loratus,  p.  p.  of  exauctorare  to 
dismiss  ;  e.r-f  a  uct  ora  re  to  bind 
to  something,  to  hire,  fr.  auctor. 
See  author.]  To  exauthorize. 
Obs.— ex-au  thor-a'tion.  n.  Obs. 
ex-an'thor-ize  (6g-z6'thrtr-Tz), 
v.  t.  [ex-  -f  authonze.]  To  de¬ 
prive  of  authority.  Obs.-ex- 
au  thor-i-za'tion,‘«.  Obs. 
exc.  Abbr.  Excellency  ;  excel¬ 
lent  ;  except ;  excentea  ; excep¬ 
tion.  [Ecalcarate.l 

ex  cal'ca  rate.  a.  Bot.  Sf  Zool. | 


ex-cal'ce-ate,  r.  t.  [L.  excal- 
ceare  to  unshoe.]  To  unshoe. 
Obs.—  ex-calce-a'tion  (Sks-kftl''- 
sP-a'sh?m).  n.  Obs. 
ex  cal-fac'tion,  n.  [L.  excal- 
factio.)  A  heating  or  warming; 
calefaction.  —  ex'cal-fac'tive, 
ex  cal-fac'to-ry,  a.  All  Obs. 
ex-cam'bi-a  tor.  w.  [See  ex- 
camb]  Scots  Law  An  ex¬ 
change  (of  lands).  Obs.  [ScoLI 
ex-cam'bie.  Yar.  of  excamb.  | 
ex  cam-bi'tion  (Sks'kftm-bYsh'- 
tfn),  7i.  [LL.  ercambitio.)  Scots 
Law.  Excambion.  Obs. 
ex-cam'bi-um.  Var.  of  excam¬ 
bion.  Obs.  or  Scot. 
ex  can-des'cencelPks'kdn-dPs'- 
f'ns).  ex/can-de8'cen-cy  (-P  n- 
sY).  7i.  [L.  excandescentia  an¬ 
ger,  fr.  excandescere  to  take  Are, 
glow.]  A  growing  hot ;  a  white 
or  glowing  heat;  incandescence; 
also,  violent  anger.  Obs.  or  R. 
—  ex  can-des'cent  (-£nt),  a. 
Rare. 

excan-ta'tlon  (-ta'shtfn),  n. 
L.  e.rcantare  to  charm  out 
ee  ex-  ;  chant.]  A  bringing 
out  by  enchantment.  Obs. 

JJ  ex  ca'pi-te  (Sks  k&p'Y-te). 
[L.]  On  the  ground  (of)  ;  by 
reason  (of);  — used  in  various 


phrases  in  Law  Latin,  as  ex 
ca'pi-te  do'li  (d5'lI)(of  fraud), 
in  hi-bi  ti-o'nis  (Yn/hY-bYsh/Y- 
o'nYs)  (of  an  inhibition),  lec'ti 
(lgk'tl)  (of  deathbed;  cf. 
deathbed  deed),  etc. 
ex-car'nate,  v.  t.  [LL.  excar- 
nat  us,  p.  p.  of  excamare ;  L. 
ex  out  4-  caro,  carnis,  flesh. 1  To 
deprive  or  clear  of  flesh.  Oos 
ex-car'nate,  a.  Separated  from 
the  flesh.  Rare. 
ex  car-nif'i-cate  (Pks'kiir-nYf'Y- 
kat),  v.  t.  [L.  excai'nifcare  to 
tear  to  pieces,  torment.  See  ex-  ; 
garni fex.]  To  torture  or  to 
execute,  as  by  tearing  the  flesh. 
Ohs.  —  ex-caFni-fi-ca'tion  (Sks- 
kar'nY-fY-ka'shwn),  n.  Obs. 
ex-cath'e-drate,  v.  t.  To  con¬ 
demn  authoritatively.  Obs. 
ex-cau'date,  a.  Tailless, 
ex'ca-vate.  a.  Excavated.  Rare. 
ex-cave',  r.  t.  [L.  excavare .] 
To  excavate.  Obs. 
ex-ce'cate  (Pk-se'kat),  v.  t.  [L. 
excaecatus,  p.  p.  of  excaecare  to 
blind  ;  ex  -h  caecare  to  blind.] 
To  blind.  Obs.  —  ex'co-ca'tion 
(Sk's^-ka'sht/n),  v.  Obs. 
ex-ced'ent  (Pk-sed'entY,  n.  [L. 
excedens,  - entis ,  p.  pr.  of  exce¬ 
dere  to  exceed.]  Excess.  Obs. 


ale,  senate,  care,  am,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofd ;  eve,  event,  find,  recent,  maker ;  ice,  Ill ;  old,  Sbey,  orb,  8dd,  sSft,  connect ;  use,  unite,  firn,  up,  circus,  menii  ; 
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ly  to  surpass  or  go  beyond;  as,  “The  voice  of  woman, 
when  attuned  by  gentleness  and  love,  transcends  all  other 
sounds  in  harmony  ”  ( T.  L.  Peacock) ;  a  belief  which  tran¬ 
scends  experience.  To  outdo  is  to  surpass  (esp.)  in  perform¬ 
ance:  as,  “  He  hath  in  tjiis  action  outdone  his  former  deeds 
doubly  ”  ( Shak.) .  See  excess,  transcendent. 
exceed'  (Sk-sed'),  v.  i.  1.  To  go  too  far;  to  pass  the 
proper  or  usual  bounds  or  measure. 

In  our  reverence  to  whom,  we  cannot  possibly  exceed. 

Jer.  Taylor. 

2  To  be  more  or  greater  than  others  ;  to  predominate, 
ex  ceed'lng,  p.  a.  More  than  usual ;  extraordinary  ; 
more  than  sufficient ;  measureless.  “  The  exceeding  riches 
of  his  grace.”  Eph.  ii.  7.  —  ex-ceed'ing  ly,  adv. 
ex  ceeding,  adv.  Ill  a  very  great  degree  ;  extremely  ;  ex¬ 
ceedingly.  Archaic. 

ex  cel'  (Sk-sSl'),  v.  t.  ;  ex-celled'  (-s61d') ;  ex-cel'ling. 
[L.  excellere ,  excel  sum  ;  ex  out  -f-  a  root  found  in  culmen 
height,  top:  cf.  F.  exceller.  See  culminate,  column.] 

1.  To  go  beyond  or  surpass  in  good  qualities  or  laudable 
deeds  ;  to  outdo  or  outgo,  in  a  good  sense.  * 

I  saw  that  wisdom  exceUeth  folly,  as  far  as  light  excelleth  dark¬ 
ness.  Eccl.  n.  13. 

2.  To  exceed  or  go  beyond  ;  to  surpass.  Obs.  Milton. 
Syn.  —  See  exceed. 

ex  cel',  v.  i.  To  surpass  others  in  good  qualities,  laudable 
actions,  or  acquirements ;  to  be  distinguished  by  supe¬ 
riority  ;  as,  to  excel  in  mathematics,  or  classics. 

Unstable  as  water,  thou  shalt  not  excel.  Gen.  xlix.  4. 
ex'cel-lence  (Bk'se-lens),  n.  [F.  excellence ,  L.  excellentia.] 

1.  Quality  of  being  excellent ;  state  of  possessing  good 
qualities  in  an  eminent  degree  ;  exalted  merit. 

Consider  first  that  great 

Or  bright  infers  not  excellence.  Milton. 

2.  An  excellent  or  valuable  quality;  that  by  which  any 
one  excels  or  is  eminent;  a  virtue. 

With  every  excellence  refined.  Beattie. 

3-  [ usually  cap .]  A  title  of  respect;  —  more  commonly  ex¬ 
cellency.  “  I  do  greet  your  excellence .”  Shak. 

Syn.—  Superiority,  preeminence,  perfection,  worth,  value, 
goodness,  purity,  greatness. 

ex'cel-len-cy  (-l£n-sT),  n. ;  pi.  -cies  (-siz).  1.  Excellence  ; 
virtue;  dignity;  worth;  superiority. 

Extinguish  in  men  the  sense  of  their  own  excellency .  Hooker. 
2.  [usually  cap.]  A  title  of  honor  giveu  to  certain  high 
dignitaries,  esp.  to  viceroys,  ministers,  and  ambassadors, 
to  English  colonial  governors,  etc.  It  was  formerly  some¬ 
times  given  to  kings  and  princes.  In  the  States  of  New 
Hampshire  and  Massachusetts  the  governor  is  constitu¬ 
tionally  entitled  His  Excellency  ;  the  title  is  also,  loosely, 
used  for  other  State  governors,  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  and  other  high  officials. 

ex'cel  lent  (-12nt),  a.  [F.  excellent,  L.  excellens,  -ends,  p. 
pr.  of  excellere.  See  excel.]  1.  Excelling  or  exceeding  in 
kind  or  degree  ;  surpassing  others  ;  superior.  Archaic. 

“  An  excellent  hypocrite  ”  Hume.  I 

Their  sorrows  are  most  excellent.  Beau,  tf  FI.  | 

2.  [usually  cap.]  Of  high  station,  rank,  or  office  ;  — 
sometimes  a  title  of  address.  Obs. 

3.  Meritoriously  near  the  standard  or  model ;  very  good 
of  its  kind  ;  first-class;  as,  this  vase  is  an  excellent  imita¬ 
tion  of  the  antique  ;  the  picture  shows  excellent  composi¬ 
tion;  hence,  of  great  worth ;  eminently  good  ;  as,  an  ex¬ 
cellent  man,  artist,  book,  building ;  excellent  breeding,  aims. 
Syn.  —  Worthy,  choice,  prime,  valuable,  select,  exquisite, 
transcendent,  admirable,  first-rate. 

ex'cel-lent,  adv.  Excellently;  eminently;  exceedingly. 
Archaic.  “  This  comes  off  well  and  excellent .”  Shak. 

ex'cel-lent-ly,  adv.  In  an  excellent  manner  or  degree; 
either  (Archaic),  in  an  unusual  degree  ;  exceedingly ;  as, 
“ excellently  foolish”  ( Hobbes )  ;  or,  in  a  meritorious  de¬ 
gree  ;  very  well ;  as,  excellently  reasoned  arguments, 
ex  cel'sin  (8k-s51'sin),  n.  Physiol.  Chem.  A  crystalline 
globulin  contained  in  the  meat  of  the  Brazil  nut,  the  fruit 
of  Bertholletia  excelsa. 

ex  cel'si-or  (-sT-5r),  a.  [L.,  compar.  of  excelsus  elevated, 
lofty,  p.  p.  of  excellere.  See  excel,  v.  t .]  More  lofty  ; 
still  higher;  ever  upward.  —  Excelsior  State,  New  York  ; 
—  from  the  motto  “  Excelsior  ”  upon  its  coat  of  arms, 
ex-cel'si  or,  n.  1.  A  material  of  curled  shreds  of  wood  used 
for  stuffing  upholstered  furniture,  mattresses,  etc. 

2.  Print.  A  seldom  used  size  of  type,  3  points, 
ex-cen'tric  (Sk-sSn'trTk) )  a.  1.  =  eccentric,  eccentri- 
ex-cen'tri-cal  (-trT-kal)  I  cal. 

2.  Bot.  Oue-sided ;  out  of  the  center  ;  abaxial,  as  the 
midvein  of  certain  leaves. 

ex  cept'  (Sk-sSpt'),  V.  t.  ;  ex-cept'ed  ;  ex-cept'ing.  [L.  ex- 
ceptus,  p.  p.  of  excipere  to  take  or  draw  out,  to  except;  ex 
out  +  capere  to  take  :  cf .  F.  excepter.  See  capable.]  1  To 
take  or  leave  out  (anything)  from  a  number  or  a  whole 
as  not  belonging  to  it ;  to  exclude;  omit. 

If  we  only  except  the  unfitness  of  the  judge  Bp  Stillingfleet. 
2-  To  offer  as  objection;  also,  to  object  to;  to  protest 
against.  Obs. 

3.  To  accept.  Obs. 

except',  v.  i.  To  take  exception;  to  object; — usually 
followed  by  to,  sometimesfby  against ;  as,  to  except  to  a 
witness  or  his  testimony. 

Except  thou  wilt  except  against  my  love.  Shak. 

ex  cept',  prep.  [Originally  past  participle.  See  except, 
r.]  With  exclusion  of ;  leaving  or  left  out ;  excepting. 

God  and  his  Son  except , 

Created  thing  naught  valued  he  nor  .  .  .  shunned.  Milton. 
8yn.  —  Except,  excepting,  but,  save,  besides.  Except 
(less  frequently  excepting)  marks  exclusion  more  point¬ 
edly  than  but  (see  but)  ;  save  is  chiefly  poetical  ;  besides, 
as  here  compared  (see  besides),  occurs  chiefly  in  negative 
phrases,  and  is  equivalent  to  “other  than;” as,  I  have 
finished  all  the  letters  except  one  (or,  more  casually,  but 
one) ;  “  All  are  fled,  save  only  the  gods  ”  ( Shak.) ;  there  will 
be  no  one  there  besides  (in  addition  to)  ourselves, 
ex  cept',  conj.  Unless  ;  if  it  be  not  so  that. 

And  he  said,  I  will  not  let  thee  go,  except  thou  bless  me. 

Gen  xxxii.  2b. 

But  yesterday  you  never  opened  lip, 

Except ,  indeed,  to  drink. Tennyson. 


ex-cept'ing  (Sk-sSpt'Tng),  prep.  &  conj.  With  rejection 
or  exception  of  ;  excluding  ;  except. 

No  one  was  ever  yet  made  utterly  miserable  excepting  by  him¬ 
self.  Lubbock 

Syn.  —  See  except. 

ex  cep'tion  (Sk-sSp'slmn),  n.  [L.  exceptio:  cf.  F.  excep¬ 
tion .]  1.  Act  of  excepting,  or  excluding;  exclusion;  re¬ 

striction  by  taking  out  something  which  would  otherwise 
be  included,  as  in  a  class,  statement,  or  rule. 

2.  That  which  is  excepted,  or  taken  out,  from  others ;  a 
person,  tiling,  or  case  specified  as  distinct,  or  not  in¬ 
cluded;  as,  almost  every  general  rule  has  its  exceptions. 

That  proud  exception  to  all  nature’s  laws.  Pojie. 

3.  Pleading,  a  Rom.  Law.  A  form  of  equitable  plea  in 
defense  answering  to  the  special  plea  in  bar  of  English 
law,  but  so  formed  as  to  state  that  judgment  should  be 
rendered  only  upon  the  condition  that  the  matters  which 
are  mentioned  by  way  of  avoidance  are  found  not  to  exist 
or  not  to  be  true.  Hence :  b  Civil  Laic.  A  special  plea 
in  bar.  c  Scots  Law.  =  defense,  d  Equity  Pleading. 
An  objection  alleging  insufficiency  of  some  pleading  or 
proceeding. 

4.  Law.  a  An  objection,  oral  or  written,  taken,  in  the 
course  of  an  action  or  proceeding,  as  to  bail,  to  the  deci¬ 
sion  or  a  ruling  of  a  judge,  or  to  something  in  his  charge 
to  a  jury,  b  Iu  conveyancing,  a  clause  by  which  the 
grantor  excepts  something  out  of  what  he  before  granted. 

5.  Objection  ;  something  offered  as  objection  or  as  a 
ground  of  objection,  or  taken  as  objectional ;  hence,  cavil ; 
dissent ;  offense  ;  complaint ;  as,  to  be  beyond  exception  ; 
to  take  exception  to  misconduct. 

He  .  .  .  took  exception  to  the  place  of  their  burial.  Baron. 

She  takes  exceptions  at  your  person.  Shak. 

ex  cep'tion  a  ble  (-d-b’l),  a.  Liable  to  exception.  —  ex¬ 
ception  a  ble  ness,  n.  —  ex  cep'tion  a  bly,  adv. 

Syn.  —  See  exceptional. 

ex-cep'tion-al  (-al),  a.  [Cf.  F.  exceptional .]  Forming 
au  exception  ;  not  ordinary  ;  uncommon  ;  rare  ;  hence, 
better  than  the  average  ;  superior. 

This  particular  spot  had  exceptional  advantages.  Joivett  (Th ■). 
Syn.  —  Exceptional,  exceptionable  are  frequently  con¬ 
fused.  That  is  exceptional  which  is  itself  an  exception, 
and  so  is  out  of  the  ordinary  ;  that  is  exceptionable  (cf. 
the  commoner  unexceptionable)  to  which  exception  may 
be  taken, and  which  is  therefore  objectionable;  as,  an  ex¬ 
ceptional  opportunity,  exceptionable  conduct. 

—  ex  cep  tion  al'i  ty  (  Sl'i-tT),  ex  cep'tion  al  ness,  n. 

—  ex-cep'tion  al  ly,  adv. 

ex  cep'tion  a  ry  (Sk-sSp'slmn-a-rT),  a.  Pertaining  to,  in¬ 
dicating,  or  being,  an  exception.  Rare. 
ex-cep'tious  (-slms),  a.  Disposed  to  take  exceptions  ; 
captious.  Obs.  or  R.  —  ex  cep'lious  ness,  n.  Obs.  or  R. 
ex  cep'tive  (-tTv),  a.  1.  Pertaining  to,  containing,  or 
constituting,  exception;  as,  “None  but  the  brave  deserves 
the  fair  ”  is  an  exceptive  proposition. 

2.  Prone  to  take  exception  ;  captious  ;  as,  an  exceptive  man. 
ex-cer  e  bra'tion  (Sk-sSr'e-bra'slmn),  n.  [L.  excerebratus 
deprived  of  brains;  ex  out  -f-  cerebrum  brain.]  Act  of 
removing  the  brain  ;  esp.,  Obstetrics,  removal  of  the  brain 
of  the  fetus  to  facilitate  delivery. 

ex  cerpt'  (8k-sGrpt'),  v.  t.  ;  ex-cerpt'ed  ;  ex-cerpt'ing. 
[From  L.  excerptus ,  p.  p.  of  exceipere ;  ex  out-}-  carpere 
to  pick,  gather.  See  harvest;  cf.  scarce,  a .]  1.  To 

select,  as  a  literarv  passage  ;  to  extract ;  cite  ;  quote. 

Out  of  which  we  have  excerpted  the  following  particulars. 

Fuller . 

2  To  take  out ;  to  remove.  Obs. 
ex'cerpt  (Sk'sfirpt ;  Sk-sGrpt/  ;  277),  n.  1.  An  extract  ;  a 
passage  selected  or  copied  from  a  book  or  record. 

2.  A  thing  taken  out ;  a  choice.  Rare. 

Syn.  —  See  extract. 

||  ex  cerp'ta  (8k-sGrp'ta),  n.  pi.  [L.,  neut.  pi.  of  excei'ptus 
selected,  p.  p.]  Passages  extracted;  excerpts;  clippings, 
ex-cerpt'i-ble  (Sk-sGrp'tT-b’l),  a.  That  may  be  excerpted, 
or  from  which  excerpts  may  be  taken, 
ex-cerp'tion  (-shim),  n.  [L.  excerptio.]  Act  of  excerpting, 
or  selecting  ;  also,  that  which  is  selected  ;  an  extract, 
ex-cerp'tive  (-tTv),  a.  That  excerpts,  or  selects, 
ex  cess'  (ek-sSs'),  n.  [F.  exces ,  fr.  L.  excessus  a  going  out, 
loss  of  self-possession,  fr.  excedere,  excessum ,  to  go  out,  go 
beyond.  See  exceed.]  1.  Act  of  going  out  or  beyond 
specif.,  of  Parliament,  adjournment.  Obs. 

2  State  of  surpassing  or  going  beyond  limits  ;  the  fact  of 
being  in  a  measure  beyond  sufficiency,  necessity,  or  duty  ; 
that  which  exceeds  what  is  usual  or  proper  ;  iinmoderate- 
ness ;  superfluity  ;  superabundance  ;  extravagance ;  as,  an 
excess  of  provisions  or  of  light. 

To  gild  refined  gold,  to  paint  the  lily, 

To  throw  a  perfume  on  the  violet,  .  .  . 

Ib  wasteful  and  ridiculous  excess.  Shak. 

That  kills  me  with  excess  of  grief,  this  with  excess  of  joy.  Walsh 

3.  Undue  or  immoderate  indulgence  in  anything;  esp.,  un¬ 
due  gratification  of  carnal  appetites  ;  intemperance. 

Be  not  drunk  with  wine,  wherein  isea'ces.*?.  Eph.  v.  18. 

4.  The  amount  or  degree  by  which  one  thing  or  number 
exceeds  another  ;  remainder ;  as,  the  difference  between 
two  numbers  is  the  excess  of  one  over  the  other. 

Syn.  —  Extravagance,  superabundance,  exuberance..  — 
Excess,  superfluity,  redundancy.  Excess  is  that  which 
passes ‘limits  ;  it  usually  (but  not  always)  conveys  a  derog¬ 
atory  implication  ;  as,  “In  measure  rein  thy  joy;  scant 
this  excess  "^Shak.Y,  “the  proper  point  between  sufficiency 
and  excess  ”  (II.  James) ;  “  I  think  poetry  should  surprise 
by  a  fine  excess  ”  (Keats).  Superfluity  is  more  than  is 
needed  or  desired  ;  redundancy,  as  here  compared  (see 
redundancy),  is  superabundance  without  necessary  impli¬ 
cation  (as  commonly  in  the  case  of  superfluity)  of  waste  or 
uselessness  ;  as1  “  Her  superfluity  the  poor  supplies  ” 
(Coicper) ;  “the  inventory  of  thy  shirts,  as.  one  for  super¬ 
fluity,  and  another  for  lise  ”  (Shak.);  “the  antagonism 
between  the  tropical  redundancy  of  life  in  summer  and 
the  dark  sterility  of  the  grave  ”  (De  Quincey).  See  pro¬ 
fuse,  excessive. 

ex  cess',  a.  1  More  than  what  is  right,  proper,  or  neces¬ 
sary  ;  excessive.  Obs. 


ex-ceed'er.  n.  One  who  exceeds, 
ex-ceed'ing-ness,  n.  See -ness. 
ex'cel-lent-ness.  n.  Excellence. 
Obs. 

excels®',  a.  [  L.  excelsus ,  p.  p.  of 
excellere  to  elevate.]  Eminent  ; 
lofty.  Obs.  [loftiness.  Gft.f.l 
ex-cel'si  tude.  n.  Eminence;! 
ex  cen'tral  (ek-sSn'trdl),  a. 
Bot.  =  EXCENTRIC. 
ex-cen'tri-cate,  v.  t.  [ eccentric , 
a  4-  - ate .]  To  unbosom  ;  dis¬ 


close.  Obs.  [TRICITY.  I 

ex  cen-tric'i-ty,  ».  =  ecck.v-| 
ex-cep t' ant.  a.  [L.  exceptans , 
-antis,  p.  pr.  of  exceptare  to  take 
out.]  Making  exception.  —  n. 
One  who  takes  exception, 
ex-cept'er.  n.  One  that  excepts. 
||  ex  cep'ti-o  (5k-8?p'shT-fi),  n. 
(L.l  Lew.  —  exception,  3. 
i  ex  cep'ti  o  do'li  (do'll).  [L.] 
Civil  Lair.  A  plea  of  fraud, 
ex-cep'tion,  v.  t.  tf  i.  To  ex- 


2.  More  than  or  above  the  usual  or  specified  amount; 
that  constitutes  an  excess  ;  as,  excess  baggage  on  a  railroad, 
i.  e.,  baggage  in  excess  of  the  amount  carried  free, 
ex  cess'  (ek-s8s'),  v.  t.  To  pay  excess  charges  on,  as  lug¬ 
gage.  Eng. 

excess  lunction.  Math.  In  the  calculus  of  variations,  a 
certain  change  in  the  value  of  an  integral  along  a  station¬ 
ary  curve  AP  due  to  passing  over  to  an  integration  be¬ 
tween  corresponding  points  on  a  neighboring  curve  AP'. 
It  must  be  always  positive  (or  always  negative)  for  every 
point  P  ©f  the  curve  and  every  admissible  direction  PP' , 
if  the  integral  is  to  be  a  minimum  (or  maximum), 
ex  ces'sive  (ek-s8s'Tv),  a.  [F.  excessif. ]  Characterized 
by,  or  exhibiting,  excess ;  as :  a  Exceeding  what  is  usual 
or  proper ;  overmuch,  b  Greater  than  the  usual  amount 
or  degree  ;  exceptional ;  very  great. 

Excessive  grief  [is]  the  enemy  to  the  living.  Shak. 

Cold  masses  of  protyle  or  primal  matter  were  moving  through 
space  in  all  directions  with  excessive  velocities.  James  Ward. 
Syn.  —  Extreme,  intemperate,  unreasonable.—  Excessive, 

EXORBITANT,  INORDINATE,  EXTRAVAGANT,  IMMODERATE.  EX¬ 
CESSIVE  is  the  general  term  for  what  goes  beyond  just 
measure  or  amount ;  as,  “  Excessive  lenity  and  indulgence 
are  ultimately  excessive  rigor”  (Knox).  Exorbitant 
applies  to  that  (esp.  price,  charges,  etc.)  which  is  grossly 
excessive;  inordinate  (see  etyrn.)  frequently  retains  the 
implication  of  that  which  exceeds  prescribed  rules  or  lim¬ 
its;  as,  “The  legislature  .  .  .  imposed  an  exorbitant  secu¬ 
rity  for  their  appearance  ”  ( Gibboji) ;  “  a  resolution  to  con¬ 
tract  none  of  the  exorbitant  desires  by  which  others  are 
enslaved”  ( Spectator );  “ inordinate  affection,  evil  con¬ 
cupiscence,  and  covetousness”  (Col.  iii.  5) ;  “The  great 
difficulty  of  living  content  is  the  cherishing  of  inordinate 
and  unreasonable  expectations”  (T.E.  Brown).  That  is 
extravagant  (see  etym.)  which  passes  the  bounds  of  use 
or  propriety,  or  which  is  prodigal  in  expenditure  ;  as, 
extravagant  praise  ;  “  She  was  rapacious  of  money,  ex¬ 
travagant  to  excess”  (Fielding).  Immoderate  frequently 
implies  lack  of  restraint,  esp.  in  the  feelings  or  their  ex¬ 
pression  ;  as,  immoderate  zeal,  immoderate  laughter.  See 
excess,  profuse,  redundancy,  flagrant. 

—  ex-ces'sive-ly,  adv.  —  ex  ces'sive  ness,  n. 
ex  change'  (Sks-chanj'),  n.  [ME.  eschange ,  eschaunge, 
OF.  eschange,  fr.  eschangier,  F.  b changer ,  to  exchange  ; 
es-  (L.  ex  out)  -f-  F.  changer.  See  change  ;  cf.  excamb.] 

1.  Act  of  giving  or  taking  one  thing  in  return  for  another 
regarded  as  an  equivalent.  Specif.  :  a  Mutual  giving  and 
receiving  of  commodities  without  the  intervention  of 
money  ;  barter,  b  Econ.  Formerly,  the  process  of  inter¬ 
change  involved  in  the  carrying  on  of  commerce  ;  the 
phenomena  of  commerce,  collectively.  Now,  in  a  restricted 
sense,  the  phase  representing  the  actual  transfer  of  goods 
in  the  economic  process  of  the  joint  production  of  goods 
and  the  distribution  to  the  different  factors  concerned  of 
their  respective  shares.  See  distribution,  value,  price, 
money,  c  Law.  A  mutual  grant  of  equal  interests,  the  one 
in  consideration  of  the  other.  Estates  exchanged  must 
be  equal  in  quantity,  as  fee  simple  for  fee  simple  (Black- 
stone).  To  constitute  an  exchange  the  word  exchange  itself 
must  be  used  ;  but  this  method  of  conveyancing  is  nearly 
obsolete,  d  Chess.  A  mutual  capture  of  pawns  or  pieces. 
A  player  is  said  to  win  or  lose  the  exchange  when  the  dif¬ 
ference  is  clear,  as  in  the  exchange  of  a  bishop  for  a  rook. 

2.  Com.  a  Tire  process  of  settling  accounts  or  debts  be¬ 
tween  parties  residing  at  a  distance  from  each  other, 
without  the  intervention  of  money,  by  exchanging  orders 
or  drafts,  called  bills  of  exchange  ;  the  payment  of  debts 
in  different  places  by  an  exchange  or  transfer  of  credits. 
A  simple  form  of  the  process  is  thus  :  A  in  London  is  owed 
a  certain  sum  by  B  in  New  York,  and  C  in  London  owes  D 
in  New  York  a  like  sum.  A  in  London  draws  a  bill  of  ex¬ 
change,  or  draft,  on  B  in  New  York;  C  in  London  pur¬ 
chases  the  bill  from  A,  who  thus  receives  payment  of  his 
debt  due  from  B  in  New  York.  C  transmits  the  bill  to  D 
in  New  York  (usually  in  duplicate,  sometimes  in  triplicate, 
copies,  called  first  of  exchange,  second  of  exchange,  third  of 
exchange),  and  D  receives  the  amount  from  B.  See  bill  of 
exchange,  draft,  b  A  bill  of  exchange,  c  The  amount 
paid  for  the  collection  of  a  draft,  bill  of  exchange,  check, 
etc., drawn  in  one  place  upon  another,  d  (1)  Interchange  or 
conversion  of  the  money  of  two  countries,  or  of  current  and 
uncurrent  money,  with  allowance  far  difference  in  value. 
(2)  Short  for  rate,  or  course,  of  exchange,  that  is,  the  price 
or  sum  per  unit  at  which  the  currency  of  one  country  is 
exchanged  for  currency  of  another  country,  or  uncurrent 
money  for  current  money.  (3)  The  amount  of  the  differ¬ 
ence  in  value  between  two  currencies,  or  between  values  at 
two  places.  Cf.  arbitration  of  exchange,  e  pi.  In  a 
clearing  house,  the  items  (drafts,  checks,  etc.)  which  are 
presented  for  settlement  by  mutual  interchange  of  credits 
and  debits  and  payment  of  balances. 

3.  Act  of  substituting  one  thing  in  the  place  of  another  ; 
as,  an  exchange  of  grief  for  joy,  or  of  a  scepter  for  a  sword, 
and  the  like  ;  also,  act  of  giving  and  receiving  or  losing 
and  taking  reciprocally ;  as,  an  exchange  of  civilities  or 
views;  exchange  of  prisoners  in  war. 

4.  The  thing  given  or  received  in  return  ;  esp.,  a  publica¬ 
tion  exchanged  for  another. 

5-  A  place  where  things  or  services  are  exchanged  ;  specif. : 
a  A  money  changer’s  place  of  business.  Obs.  b  The  place 
where  merchants,  brokers,  bankers,  or  other  business  men 
meet  to  do  business;  —  often,  in  England,  shortened  to 
’ change . 

In  commerce  an  exchange  is  defined  to  be  a  place  where  busi¬ 
ness  interests  of  a  special  character  are  brought  together,  and 
where  contracts  concerning  them  are  made,  as  the  stock  exchange, 
the  cotton  exchange,  or  the  produce  exchange 

U.  S.  Internal  Her.  Decisions , 

C  A  headquarters  or  central  office  or  place  of  business  (of 
a  designated  sort) ;  as,  a  telephone  exchange,  where  the 
wires  converge  and  connections  are  made  for  customers, 
d  A  barroom  ;  a  drinking  saloon  ;  —  chiefly  used  in  the 
proper  names  of  such  places  of  business.  Cant,  U.  S. 
Syn.  —  Barter,  dealing,  trade,  traffic,  interchange, 
ex  change'  (Sks-chanj'),  v.  t.  ;  ex-changed'  (-chanjd') ;  Ex¬ 


cept.  Obs.  [able.  Ret-  Sp. I 
ex  cep'tion-a-bl.  Exception- 1 
ex-cep'tion-er.  n.  One  who 
takes  exception.  Obs. 
ex-cep'tion-less.  a.  See  -less. 

I1  ex-cep'ti-o  pro'bat  re'gu-lam 
de  re'bus  non  ex-cep'tis  (rfg'- 
fl-lftm).  [L.]  An  exception  (ex¬ 
clusion)  establishes  the  rule  as 
to  things  not  excepted. 

II  ex-cep'tls  ex-cPpi-en'dis  (Ck- 
sgp'tls  t-k-s'Tp'T-Sn'dts).  [L.] 


Law.  Lit.,  those  things  being 
excepted  that  ought  to  be  except¬ 
ed:—  in  old  law  used  specif,  with 
reference  to  the  property  ex¬ 
cepted  bylaw  from  amercement, 
including  :  the  arms,  horses, 
plows,  beasts  of  the  field,  seed 
com.  and  victuals  for  a  year, 
of  a  knight ;  the  merchandise  of 
a  merchant  ;  the  wainage  of  a 
villein,  etc.  [tive. 

ex-cep'tive-ly,  adv.  of  excep- 


ex-cept'less,  a.  Not  making 

exceptions  ;  inclusive.  Obs. 
ex-cep'tor  (?k-s5p't<?r  ;  -t?r),  n. 

=  EXCF.I'TEK. 

ex'cer-clse.  +  exercise. 
ex  cer'e-brate,  v.  t.  [L.  excere- 
bratus,  p.  p.  of  exerrehrare  to 
deprive  of  brains.]  To  take  out 
the  brain  of,  or  to  take  out  of  the 
brain.  Obs. 

ex-cer'e  brose,  a.  Brainless  ; 
brainsick.  Obs. 


ex-cern'  (Pk-sOrn'),  v.  t.  [L.  ex- 

cernere.  See  excrete.]  Phys¬ 
iol.  To  excrete ;  discharge. 
Obs.  —  ex-cern'ent,  a.  Obs. 
ex-cerp',  v.  t.  [L.  exceipere .] 
=  excerpt.  Obs.  [excernts.  I 
ex-cerp'tor,  n.  One  who  makes  | 
ex  cerse'.  ^  kxerce. 
ex-cess'ful,  a.  Excessive.  Ohs. 
ex-ces'siv.  Excessive.  Ref.  Sj •. 
exch  Abbr.  Exchequer ;  ex¬ 
change. 


food,  foot;  out,  oil;  chair  ;  go  ;  sing,  iijk  ;  *hen,  thin ;  nature,  verdure  (250) ;  K  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144) ;  boN  ;  yet ;  zh  _  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Guide. 
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EXCOGITABLE 


coang 'i no  (-chan'jTng).  [Cf.  OF.  eschangier ,  F.  echavger. 
See  exchange,  7i.]  1.  To  part  with,  give,  or  transfer  to 

another  in  consideration  of  something  received  as  an  equiv¬ 
alent  ;  —  usually  followed  by  for  before  the  thing  received. 

Exchange  his  sheep  for  shells,  or  wool  for  a  sparkling  pebble 
or  a  diamond.  Locke. 

2.  To  part  with  for  a  substitute ;  to  lay  aside,  quit,  or 
resign  (something  being  received  in  place  of  the  thing 
ported  with)  ;  as,  to  exchange  a  palace  for  a  cell. 

And  death  for  life  exchanged  foolishly.  Sjienser. 

3.  To  give  and  receive  or  lose  and  take  reciprocally,  as 
things  of  the  same  kind  ;  to  barter  ;  swap  ;  as,  to  exchange 
horses  ;  to  exchange  hats  ;  to  exchange  prisoners. 

Exchange  forgiveness  with  me,  noble  Hamlet.  Shak. 

4.  To  alternate.  Rare. 

West  Indian  cedar  .  .  .  exchanged  with  black  oak.  Scott. 

5.  To  change  ;  transmute.  Obs. 

Syn.  —  Exchange,  interchange.  Interchange,  as  com¬ 
pared  with  exchange,  emphasizes  more  strongly  the  mu¬ 
tual  or  reciprocal  nature  of  the  transaction,  and  accord¬ 
ingly  applies  more  frequently  to  immaterial  things  ;  as,  to 
exchange  horses,  to  interchange  courtesies  ;  “  laurels  ...  ill 
exchanged  for  gold”  (Pope);  “ the  communion  of  inter¬ 
changed  vows”  (Shelley).  Cf.  change,  v.  t. 
ex  change'  (Sks-chanj'),  v.  i.  To  make  an  exchange,  or 
to  pass  or  be  received  in  exchange. 

ex  change'a-ble  (Sks-chanj'd-b’l),  a.  1.  Capable  of  being 
exchanged  ;  fit  or  proper  to  be  exchanged. 

The  officers  captured  with  Burgoyne  were  exchangeable  within 
the  powers  of  General  Howe.  Marshall. 

2.  Available  for  making  exchanges;  ratable.  “An  ex¬ 
changeable  value.”  J .  S.  Mill. 

—  ex  change  a  bll'i-ty  (-bll'T-tT),  n.  —  ex  change'a 
bly,  adv. 

exchange  broker.  One  who  buys  and  sells  uncurrent 
money,  and  deals  in  exchanges  relating  to  money, 
exchange  cap.  Cap  paper  as  used  for  bills  of  exchange, 
exchange  editor.  An  editor  who  inspects,  and  culls  from, 
periodicals,  or  exchanges,  for  his  own  publication, 
ex  chang'er  (Sks-chan'jer),  n.  1.  One  that  exchanges. 

2.  A  money  changer  ;  a  banker.  Now  Hist. 
ex-cheq'uer  (8ks-ch8k'er),  n.  [ME.  escheker ,  prop.,  a 
chessboard,  OF.  eschekier ,  eschequier ;  cf.  LL.  scaccarium. 
See  checker.]  1.  A  chessboard;  also,  chess;  as,  to  play 
at  the  exchequer.  Obs. 

2.  [cgj9.]  In  England  under  the  Norman  and  Flantagenet 
kings,  a  department  or  office  of  state  charged  with  the  col¬ 
lection  and  management  of  the  royal  revenue  and  the  ju¬ 
dicial  determination  of  all  revenue  causes. 

Under  Henry  I.  something  that  is  more  like  a  permanent  tri¬ 
bunal,  a  group  of  justiciars  presided  over  by  a  chief  justiciar, 
becomes  apparent.  Twice  a  year  this  group,  taking  the  name  of 
“the  exchequer ,”  sat  around  the  checkered  table,  received  the 
royal  revenue,  audited  the  sheriffs’  accounts,  and  did  incidental 
justice.  Pollock  Sf  Mait. 

3-  [cap.)  Eng.  Hist.  Short  for  Court  of  Exchequer  or  less 
commonly  Exchequer  of  Pleas,  a  court  arising  from  the  Ex¬ 
chequer  Office  (see  def .  2),  recognized  as  a  distinct  court  as 
early  as  the  reign  of  Henry  III.  Its  jurisdiction  originally 
was  theoretically  only  in  revenue  matters, but  wasextended 
(on  the  fiction  that  the  wrong  to  the  plaintiff  made  him 
unable  to  pay  his  debts  to  the  crown)  to  a  concurrent  ju¬ 
risdiction  with  the  other  courts  of  common  law  and  also 
an  equity  jurisdiction,  abolished  in  1841.  The  judges  of 
this  court  were  one  chief  and  four  puisne  barons,  so  styled. 
By  the  Judicature  Act  of  1873  it  became  the  Exchequer 
Division  of  the  High  Court  of  Justice,  and  later  it  was 
merged  in  the  King’s  (Queen’s)  Bench  Division.  The 
Court  of  Exchequer  Chamber  was  a  court  of  appeal,  estab¬ 
lished  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III.,  composed  of  the  judges 
of  the  three  courts.  It  was  abolished  in  1375. 

4.  [often  cap.)  In  modern  times  in  the  United  Kingdom 
of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  the  department  or  office  of 
state  charged  with  the  receipt  and  custody  of  the  national 
revenue  ;  hence,  the  national  banking  account  or  purse. 

Careful  distinction  must  be  drawn  between  the  exchequer  and 
the  treasury.  The  exchequer  is  the  national  purse,  the  treasury 
is  the  finance  department  of  the  state,  which  controls  the  ex¬ 
chequer  on  behalf  of  the  executive  government,  subject  to  the 
check  and  audit  of  the  comptroller  and  auditor-general  acting 
on  behalf  of  Parliament.  Diet,  of  Pol.  Econ. 

6-  By  extension,  a  treasury,  lit.  or  fig.  ;  esp.,  a  national 
or  royal  treasury. 

6.  Pecuniary  possessions  or  resources  ;  purse  ;  finances. 
Exchequer  of  the  Jews,  Eng.  Hist.,  in  the  13th  century,  a  de¬ 
partment  of  the  royal  exchequer  charged  with  the  super¬ 
vision  of  all  business  with  the  Jews.  It  was  both  a  finan¬ 
cial  bureau  and  a  judicial  tribunal  with  jurisdiction  in 
transactions  of  the  crown  with  the  Jews, 
ex-cheq'uer  (gks-cligk'er),  v.  t.  ;  -uered  (-erd) ;  -uer-ing. 

1.  To  keep  in  or  as  in  an  exchequer,  or  treasury.  Obs. 

2.  To  proceed  against  in  the  Court  of  Exchequer, 
exchequer  bill  III  England,  a  short-time  bill  of  credit, 

or  promissory  note,  issued  by  governmental  authority  and 
bearing  interest.  They  have  been  superseded  by  treasury 
bills,  issued  by  the  Bank  of  England  under  treasury  war¬ 
rant  and  sold  at  a  discount  and  bearing  no  interest, 
exchequer  bond.  All  English  government  bond  consti¬ 
tuting  part  of  the  unfunded  debt.  The  exchequer  bonds 
are  more  permanent  than  the  exchequer  bills,  or  treasury 
bills,  and  Dear  interest. 

ex-cide'  (Sk-sid'),  v.  t.  ;  ex-cid'ed  (-sid'Sd) ;  ex-cid'ing 
(-sid'Tng).  [L.  excider e,  excisum  ;  ex  out  -f-  caedere  to  cut. 
Cf.  concise,  excise  to  cut  off.]  To  cut  out ;  to  excise, 
ex-cip'l-ent  (Sk-sTp'T-?nt),  a.  [L.  excipiens ,  - entis ,  p.  pr. 
of  excipere.  See  except,  v.  f.]  Taking  exception, 
ex  cip'i  ent,  n.  1.  One  that  receives,  as  a  ground  for 
Minting. 

2.  Pharm.  An  inert  substance  used  in  preparing  reme¬ 
dies  in  order  to  give  them  a  suitable  form  or  consistency, 
ex'cl  pie  (Sk'sT-p’l),  7i.  [NL.  excipulum ,  fr.  L.  excipula ,  pi., 
receptacles.  See  except.]  Bot.  In  lichens,  the  outer  cov¬ 
ering  of  the  apothecium.  — ex-cip'U-lar  (Sk-sTp'u-lar),  a. 
ex-cir'cle  (Sks-sfir'k’l),  n.  [See  ex-  ;  circle.]  Math. 
An  escribed  circle. 

ex  cise'  (8k-siz'),  tz.  [Prob.  under  the  influence  of  L.  ex- 


cidere ,  excisum ,  to  cut  out  or  off,  fr.  an  OF.  word  ;  cf. 
OF.  assis  tax,  assise  imposition  of  a  tax,  tax  (see  assize)  ; 
peril,  through  an  OD.  form  ;  cf.  D.  accijns ,  OD.  exeijs.) 

1.  Any  duty,  toll,  or  tax.  Obs. ,  except  specif.  : 

2-  An  inland  duty  or  impost  levied  upon  the  manufacture, 
sale,  or  consumption  of  commodities  within  the  country. 
Also,  a  tax  upon  the  pursuit  or  following  of  certain  sports, 
trades,  or  occupations,  usually  taking  in  this  case  the  form 
of  exactions  for  licenses.  Originally  the  term  excise  was 
used  only  of  the  tax  on  commodities  (which  is  generally 
an  indirect  tax,  of  which  the  burden  falls  on  the  con¬ 
sumer)  ;  but  it  later  came  to  be  applied  to  duties  or  fees 
levied  upon  makers  of,  or  dealers  in,  excisable  commodi¬ 
ties,  and  finally  to  various  taxes  levied  for  permission  to 
practice  or  conduct  certain  sports,  trades,  occupations, 
etc.  In  Great  Britain  the  term  in  its  latest  extension  in¬ 
cludes  a  great  variety  of  taxes  imposed  by  the  Board  of 
Inland  Revenue,  including  those  formerly  called  assessed 
taxes  (which  see).  In  the  United  States  the  usual  excise  is 
a  tax  on  the  inland  manufacture,  sale,  or  consumption  of 
commodities  or  for  licenses  to  follow  certain  occupations, 
and  these  taxes  are  usually  known  as  internal  revenue  taxes. 

Excise  or  internal  revenue  charges,  when  fixed  at  small 
amounts,  are  often  hardly  distinguishable  from  fees.  When  they 
are  large  in  amount,  they  constitute  a  tax  on  the  consumers  of 
the  article,  so  obvious  as  to  be  quite  unpopular.  A.  T.  Hadley. 

3.  That  department  or  bureau  of  the  public  service  charged 
with  the  collection  of  the  excise  taxes,  now  merged  in  the 
Department  of  Inland  Revenue.  Eng. 
ex  cise'  (5k-siz'),  v.  t. ;  ex-cised'  (-sizd')  ;  ex-cis'ing  (-slz'- 
Tng).  1.  To  lay  or  impose  an  excise  upon. 

2.  To  impose  upon  ;  to  overcharge.  Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 
ex  cise',  V.  t.  [See  excide.]  1.  To  circumcise.  Obs. 

2.  To  cut  out  or  off  ;  as,  to  excise  a  tumor. 

3.  To  make  an  excision  in  ;  to  hollow  out. 

ex  ci'sion  (5k-sTzh'un),  n.  [L.  excisio:  cf.  F.  excision. 
See  excide.]  Act  or  operation  of  excising,  or  cutting  out 
or  off  ;  hence,  extirpation  ;  destruction  ;  erasure  ;  specif., 
Eccl .,  expulsion  from  the  church  ;  excommunication. 

Such  conquerors  are  the  instruments  of  vengeance  on  those 
nations  that  have  .  .  .  grown  ripe  for  excision.  Atterbury. 

ex-ciPa-bil'i-ty  (Sk-sit'd-bTl'T-tT),  n. ;  pi.  -ties  (-tlz). 

1.  Quality  of  being  readily  excitable. 

2.  Physiol.  The  property  manifested  by  living  organisms, 
or  their  organs  or  tissues,  of  responding  to  the  action  of 
stimulants  ;  irritability  ;  as,  nervous  excitability. 

ex  cit'a-ble  (Sk-sit'd-b’l),  a.  [Cf.  F.  excitable ,  L.  exciia- 
bilis  inciting.]  Capable  of  being  excited,  or  roused  into 
action  ;  susceptible  of  excitement  or  stimulation ;  easily 
stirred  up  or  stimulated.  —  ex  cit'a  ble  ness.  n. 
ex  cit'ant  (6k-sit'dnt),  a.  [L.  excitans ,  - antis ,  p.  pr.  of 
excitare:  cf.  F.  excitant.']  Tending  to  excite  ;  exciting, 
ex  cit'ant,  n.  Something  that  excites  ;  specif,  a  Physiol. 
Any  agent  that  arouses  or  augments  organic  activity ;  a 
stimulant,  b  Elec.  The  exciting  liquid  in  a  voltaic  cell, 
ex  ci  ta'tion  (Sk'sT-ta'slmn),  n.  [Cf .  F.  excitation ,  L.  ex¬ 
citation  Act  of  exciting,  or  state  of  being  excited,  or 
aroused  ;  excitement ;  specif.  :  a  Physiol.  Act  of  pro¬ 
ducing  excitement  (stimulation) ;  also,  the  excitement 
produced,  b  Elec.  Electric  energizing  ;  production  of  a 
magnetic  field  in  a  dynamo  or  the  like.  See  excite. 
ex-cit'a-tive  (8k-sit'd-tTv),  a.  [Cf.  F.  excitatif.)  Having 
power  to  excite  ;  tending  or  serving  to  excite, 
ex-cit'a-to-ry  (-ti>-rl),  a.  Tending  to  excite  ;  containing, 
or  marked  by,  excitement ;  excitative, 
ex  cite'  (Sk-sit'),  v.  t.  ;  ex-cit'ed  (-sit'Sd) ;  ex-cit'ing  (-sit'- 
Ing).  [L.  excitare  ;  ex  out  -j-  extare  to  move  rapidly,  to 
rouse :  cf.  OF.  esciter ,  exciter ,  F.  exciter.  See  cite.] 

1.  To  call  to  activity  in  any  way  ;  to  rouse  to  feeling  ;  to 
kindle  to  passionate  emotion  ;  to  stir  up  to  combined  or 
general  activity;  as,  to  excite  a  person,  the  passions;  to 
excite  a  mutiny  ;  to  excite  heat  by  friction. 

2.  Physiol.  To  call  forth  or  increase  the  vital  activity  of, 
as  an  organism  or  any  of  its  parts  ;  to  stimulate. 

3.  Elec.  To  energize  (an  electromagnet) ;  to  produce  a 
magnetic  field  in  ;  as,  to  excite  a  dynamo.  A  dynamo  may 
be  excited  by  a  separate  machine  (exciter),  or  by  a  portion 
of  the  electricity  which  it  itself  produces.  To  render  a 
dynamo  self-exciting,  various  methods  of  winding  are  em¬ 
ployed  (series  winding ,  shunt  winding ,  compound  winding). 
Syn.  —  Awaken,  arouse,  stimulate,  animate,  kindle,  in¬ 
flame,  provoke,  impel,  prompt,  urge,  spur,  instigate.— 
Excite,  incite;  stir,  pique.  To  excite  is  to  rouse  to 
activity,  esp.  of  feeling  ;  to  incite  is  to  urge  or  spur 
on  to  a  specific  act  or  end;  as,  Demosthenes,  by  exciting 
the  passions  of  the  Athenians  against  Philip,  incited  the 
nation  to  war  ;  to  excite  interest,  to  incite  to  renewed  ef¬ 
fort.  To  stir  (see  stir)  is  to  quicken  or  arouse  ;  as,  “  In¬ 
animate  things  cannot  stir  our  affections  ”  (J.  H.  New¬ 
man);  “Not  .  .  .  Nepenthes  ...  is  of  such  power  to  stir 
up  joy  ”  (Milton).  To  pique  (see  pique)  is  to  excite  by 
stimulating  or  provoking ;  as,  “a  secret  to  pique  curios¬ 
ity  ”  (G.  Eliot) ;  “  Even  the  cabs  are  rimmed  with  a  halo, 
and  people  across  the  way  have  all  that  possibility  of  sug¬ 
gestion  which  piques  the  fancy  so  in  the  figures  of  fadinf 
frescoes  "(Lowell).  See  move,  kindle,  invite. 

ex-cite'ment  (-m?nt),  n.  1.  Act  of  exciting,  or  state  of 
being  excited  ;  agitation  ;  as,  an  excitement  of  the  people  ; 
specif.,  Physiol .,  aroused,  augmented,  or  abnormal  activity 
of  an  organism  or  functioning  of  an  organ. 

2.  That  which  excites  or  rouses.  Also,  Obs.  or  R.,  that 
which  induces  action;  a  motive. 

The  cares  and  excitements  of  a  season  of  transition.  Talfourd. 
ex-clt'er  (Sk-sit'er),  w.  One  that  excites ;  specif.  :  Elec,  a  A 
small  auxiliary  dynamo  or  other  source  of  electricity  used 
to  excite  the  field  magnets  of  some  dynamos,  b  A  device 
for  producing  jump  sparks  to  excite  electric  waves  of 
definite  and  determinable  wave  length, 
ex-clt'lng  (Sk-sit'Tng),  p.  a.  Calling  or  rousing  into  ac¬ 
tion  ;  producing  excitement ;  as,  exciting  events  ;  an  excit¬ 
ing  story.  —  ex  cit'ing-ly,  adv. 

exciting  causes.  Med. }  causes  immediately  producing  dis¬ 
ease,  or  those  arousing  predispositions  into  activity.  —  e. 


current,  Elec.,  a  current  which  excites,  or  energizes,  an  elec¬ 
trical  apparatus,  as  the  field  magnets  of  a  dynamo  ;  the 
current  taken  by  the  primary  of  a  transformer  on  no  load; 
—  called  also  leakage  current.  See  magnetizing  current. 
ex-ci'to-  (Sk-si'to-).  [L.  excitarq  to  excite.]  A  combining 
form  denoting  connection  with,  or  relation  to,  excitation  or 
stimulation ,  esp.  to  reflex  action. 

ex-ci'tor  (Sk-si'ttfr  ;  -ter),  n.  An  exciter  ;  specif.,  Physiol ., 
an  afferent  nerve  arousing  reflex  action, 
ex  claim'  (Sks-klam'),  v.  i.  ;  ex-claimed'  (-klamd') ;  ex- 
claim'ing.  [L.  exclamare ,  exclamatum  ;  ex  -f-  clamare  to 
cry  out ;  cf.  OF .  exc lamer.  See  claim.]  1.  To  cry  out, 
or  speak,  in  strong  or  sudden  emotion ;  to  give  a  cry  or 
utter  a  word  indicative  of  surprise,  pain,  anger,  delight, 
or  the  like  ;  as,  to  exclaim  with  wonder. 

2.  To  speak  loudly  or  vehemently  in  blame,  mockery, 
protest,  or  the  like,  against,  at,  on,  upon,  or  (formerly) 
of  (a  thing  or  person) ;  as,  to  exclaim  against  oppression, 
ex-claim',  v.  t.  To  utter  sharply,  passionately,  or  vehe¬ 
mently  ;  to  cry  out. 

The  French  exclaimed  the  Devil  was  in  arms  Shak. 
ex-claim',  7i.  Outcry;  clamor.  Archaic.  Marlowe. 
ex  cla  ma'tlon  (Sks'kld-ma'shfcn),  7i.  [L.  exclamaiio :  cf. 
F.  exclamation. ]  1.  Act  of  exclaiming,  or  crying  out ;  a 

sharp  or  sudden  utterance  expressive  of  strong  feeling,  or 
a  series  of  such  utterances  ;  as,  he  uttered  an  exclamation 
of  pain  ;  his  exclamation  was  unceasing ;  their  conversa¬ 
tion  was  broken  by  frequent  exclamations  of  delight. 

2.  The  action  of  exclaiming  against ,  upon,  etc. ;  vehe¬ 
ment  protest,  reproach,  complaint,  or  the  like. 

Exclamations  against  abuses  in  the  church.  Hooker. 

3.  Gram.  A  word  of  outcry  ;  an  interjection. 

4.  Punctuation.  A  mark  or  sign  [!]  by  wrhich  outcry  is 
marked ;  —  called  also  exclamation  point 

ex-clam'a-to-ry  (8ks-kiam'd-t6-rT),  a.  Containing,  ex¬ 
pressing,  using,  or  pert,  to,  exclamation  ;  as,  an  exclama - 
toi'y  phrase  or  speaker.  —  ex-clam'a-tO-ri-ly  (-rT-lT),  adv. 
ex'clave  (Sks'klav),  71.  [Formed  fr.  enclave  by  substitu¬ 
tion  of  ex-  for  672-.]  A  portion  of  a  country  which  is  sepa¬ 
rated  from  the  main  part  and  surrounded  by  politically 
alien  territory.  The  same  territory  is  an  enclave  in  re¬ 
spect  to  the  surrounding  country  and  an  exclave  with 
respect  to  the  country  to  which  it  is  politically  attached, 
ex- elude'  (gks-klbod';  243),  v.  t. ;  ex-clu d'ed  (-klood'Sd); 
ex-clud'ing  (-klood'Tng).  [L.  excludere,  exclusum;  ex 
out  4-  claudere  to  shut.  See  close;  cf.  sluice.]  1.  To 
shut  out ;  to  hinder  from  entrance  or  admission  ;  to  refuse 
participation,  enjoyment,  consideration,  or  inclusion,  to ; 
as,  to  exclude  the  light ;  to  exclude  one  nation  from  the  ports 
of  another ;  to  exclude  nonessentials  from  an  argument. 

And  none  but  such,  from  mercy  I  exclude.  Milton. 
2.  To  draw  or  thrust  out ;  to  eject ;  expel. 

Syn.  —  Debar,  shut  out;  expel,  thrust  out.  —  Exclude, 
eliminate.  To  exclude  is  to  keen  out  what  is  already 
outside ;  to  eliminate  is  to  get  rid  of  or  remove  what  is 
already  in,  esp.  as  a  constituent  element  or  part;  as,  to 
exclude  the  Chinese  from  California,  the  light  from  a 
room,  a  subject  from  consideration  ;  to  eliminate  a  quan¬ 
tity  from  an  equation,  a  subject  from  a  curriculum  ;  “  It 
is  always  wise  to  eliminate  the  personal  equation  from 
our  judgments  of  literature  ”  (Lowell).  Elim  inale  is  often 
incorrectly  used  in  the  sense  of  “  elicit,  disengage,  educe:” 
as,  “Results  in  which  .  .  .  when  once  eliminated ,  no 
thinker  can  hesitate  to  acquiesce  ”  ( Quarterly  Review). 
excluded  middle.  See  laws  op  thought. 
ex-clud'er  (-klood'er),  n.  One  that  excludes ;  specif.  :  a 
One  who  tries  to  keep  a  person  out  of  office,  esp.  a  sup¬ 
porter  of  the  English  Exclusion  Bill,  b  A  division  board  or 
perforated  zinc  used  in  a  beehive  to  shut  out  certain  bees, 
ex-clu'slon  (Sks-klbb'zhtin),  71.  [L.  exc/usio :  cf.  F.  ex¬ 
clusion.  See  exclude.]  1.  Act  of  excluding,  or  state  of 
being  excluded  ;  debarring  ;  rejection. 

His  sad  exclusion  from  the  doors  of  bliss.  Milton. 
The  exclusion  of  the  duke  from  the  crown.  Hume. 

2.  Physiol.  Act  of  expelling  or  ejecting,  as  of  a  fetus. 

3.  That  which  is  ejected.  Obs. 

ex-clu'sion-a-ry  (-a-rT),  a  Tending  to  exclude  ;  exclusive. 
Exclusion  BUI-  Eng.  Hist.  A  bill  to  exclude  the  Duke  of 
York  (afterwards  James  II.)  from  the  throne.  It  passed 
the  House  of  Commons  in  1679,  but  King  Charles  II.  first 
prorogued  and  then  dissolved  Parliament.  In  the  Parlia¬ 
ment  of  1680  it  again  passed  the  Commons,  but  was  re¬ 
jected  by  the  Lords. 

OX  clu'Slon  1st,  n.  One  who  would  exclude  another  from 
some  right  or  privilege  ;  esp.,  a  supporter  of  the  Exclusion 
Bill.  —  ex  clu'sion  ism  (-Tz’m),  n. 

ex-clu'slve  (-sTv),  a.  [LL.  exclusivus :  cf.  F.  exclusif.  In 
some  uses  fr.  LL.  exclusive,  the  adv.]  1.  Having  the 
power  of  preventing  entrance ;  debarring  from  participa¬ 
tion  or  enjoyment ;  possessed  and  enjoyed  to  the  exclusion 
of  others  ;  as,  exclusive  bars ;  exclusive  privileges  ;  exclu - 
^jrcles  of  society. 

nclined  to  exclude  outsiders  from  participation  in  somS^ 
association  or  privilege ;  as,  it  is  an  exclusive  clique  and  he 
ts  A  most  exclusive  member  ;  his  temper  was  exclusive . 

3-  Not  taking  into  the  account ;  excluding  from  consid¬ 
eration  w  hat  is  named  ;  — opposed  to  inclusive  ;  as,  five 
thousand  troops,  exclusive  of  artillery. 

Syn.  —  See  select. 

exclusive  proposition,  Logic,  a  proposition  wdiose  predicate 
is  asserted  to  apply  to  its  subject  and  no  other ;  as  “  Man¬ 
kind  includes  all  rational  animals.” 

ex-clu'slve,  n.  One  of  a  coterie  w  ho  exclude  others  ;  one 
who,  from  real  or  affected  fastidiousness,  limits  his  ac' 
quaintance  to  a  select  few. 

ex-clu'so-ry  (-s$-rl),  a.  [L.  erclusorius.)  Able  to  exclude; 
excluding  ;  serving  to  exclude. 

Ex  coe-ca'rl-a  (Sk'se-ka'rT-d),  7i.  [NL.,  fr.  L.  excaecare 

to  make  blind.]  Bot.  A  genus  of  euphorbiaceous  trees 
or  shrubs  of  Asia,  Africa,  and  Australia.  They  possess  a 
milky  juice  which  is  acrid  and  poisonous.  The  bark  of 
some  species  is  used  for  dyeing. 


ex-cheat'.  *f*  escheat. 
Exchequer  Chamber.  Eng.  Hist. 

1.  The  chamber  devoted  to  the 
businessof  theroyal  Exchequer. 

2.  Short  for  Court  of  the  Ex¬ 

chequer  Chamber.  See  excheq¬ 
uer,  3.  [uf.u,  3.1 

Exchequer  Court.  See  kxch  eq-| 
ex-chew'.  +  eschew. 
ex'ci-ptxle  (Ck'sT-pnl),  ex-cip'- 
u  lum  (ik-stp'fl-lum),  n.  Hot. 
An  exciple.  —  ex-cip'u-li-form 
(-lT-fflrm'),  a.  |  See  -a  bi.e.  I 
ex-cia'a-ble  (5k-sTz'd-b*l),  a.| 


ex-ciae'man  (?k-sTz'm<7n).  n. ; 
pi.  -men  (-m£n).  An  officer 
who  inspects  and  rates  articles 
liable  to  excise  duty.  British. 
ex-cise'man-ship.  >/.  See-^»up. 
ex-cla'or  (Sk-slz'<5r),  n.  An  ex¬ 
ciseman.  Rare. 
ex-^it'a-bl.  Excitable.  Ref.  Sp. 
ex'cl-tan-cy  (Sk'sI-t'Tn-sV),  71. 
(See  excitant.]  Exciting  ac¬ 
tion  or  character.  Rare. 
ex'cl-tate,  r.  t.  [L.  excitatus, 
p.  p.  of  excitare.  See  excite.] 
To  excite.  Obs. 


ex'ci-ta^or  (Ck'sl-ta'tfr  ;  5k'- 
sT-ta'Wr),  n.  [L.,  one  who 
rouses.]  a  One  who  excites,  or 
arouses.  Obs.  b  Elec.  A  kind 
of  discharger. 

ex-cit'ed-ly,  adv.  of  excited, 
p.  p. 

ex-cite'ful,  a.  Exciting.  Obs. 
ex-ci'tive  (Sk-sT'tlv),  a.  Serv¬ 
ing  or  tending  to  excite.  Rare. 
ex-ci'tive.  n.  An  excitant.  Rare. 
ex-cFto-mo'tion,  n.  Physiol. 
Reflex  action.  —  ex-cFto-mo'- 
tor.  ex-cPto-mo'tor-y,  a. 


ex-ci  to-nu'tri-ent,  a.  Physiol. 
Exciting  nutritive  activities, 
ex-cl'to-ry  (5k-sT'tf*-rt),  a.  Used 
in  exciting  Rare. 
ex-cFto-ae  cre'to-ry,  a.  Phys¬ 
iol.  Exciting  secretion, 
ex-claim'er,  n.  One  who  ex¬ 
claims.  (mation,4.| 

exclamation  point.  =  kxcla-| 
ex-clam  'a-tive  (Pks-klUm'd- 

tTv),  a.  Exclamatory.  —  ex- 
clam'a-tive-ly.  adv. 
ex-clud'ing-ly,  adv.  of  exclud¬ 
ing,  p.  pr. 


p.  of  excludere  to  exclude.]  'Fo 
exclude.  Obs.  [eludes,  j 

ex-clu'sion-er,  n.  One  who  ex-| 
||  ex-clu'si  ter'ti-i  prin-ci'pi- 
um  (tQr'sht-I  nrln-slp'T-flm). 
[L.l  Logic.  The  law  of  excluded 
middle. 

ex-clu'siv.  Exclusive.  Ref.  Sp. 
ex-cln'sive  ly,  adv.  of  exclu¬ 
sive. 

ex-clu'sive-ness.  n.  See  -ness. 
ex-clu'siv-ism  (-Iz’m),  n.  Prac¬ 
tice  of  excluding,  or  of  being 


exclusive.  —  ex-clu'siv-ist,  n. 
ex-coct',  v.  t.  [L.  excoctus,  p.  p. 
of  excoquere  to  excoct.  See 
cook.]  To  obtain,  refine,  or 
drive  off,  by  heat.  Obs^-tx- 
coc'tion,  n.  Obs. 
ex-cod  i-ca'tion  ( fks-kbd'Y-ka'- 
ahrin),  n.  [L.  excod i care,  ex- 
caud icare,  -catum,  to  root  up, 
dig  round.]  Removal  of  soil 
about  roots.  Obs. 
ex-cog'i-ta-ble  (5ks-k5j'I-td- 
b’l),  a.  Susceptible  of  excogi¬ 
tation. 


ale,  senate,  c&re,  iitn,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofa  ;  eve,  Svent,  find,  recent,  maker;  Ice,  Ill ;  old,  dbey,  orb,  6dd,  s5ft,  connect ;  use,  unite,  fim,  Up,  circus,  menu  ; 
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ex  cogi  tate  (Sks-kBj'T-tat),  v.  t. ;  ex-cog'i-tat'ed  (-tat'- 
Sd) ;  ex-cog'i-tat'ing  (-tat'Tng).  [L.  excogitatus ,  p.  p.  of 
excogitare.  See  ex-;  cogitate.]  To  think  out;  to  find 
out  or  discover  by  thinking  ;  to  devise  ;  contrive.  “  Ex¬ 
cogitate  strange  arts.”  Stirling. 

ex  cogi  tate,  v.  i.  To  cogitate.  Rare. 
ex- COgi- ta'tlon  (-ta'shfin),  n.  [L.  excogitation  Act  of 
excogitating  ;  a  devising  in  the  thoughts  ;'  invention  ;  con¬ 
trivance  ;  also,  a  thing  thought  out ;  a  contrivance. 
ex-COgl-ta-tive  (gks-kbj'T-ta-tlv),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to 
excogitation. 

ex  com-mu'nl  ca  ble  (gks'k<5-mu'iiT-k«-b’l),  a.  [See  ex¬ 
communicate.]  Liable  to  or  deserving  excommunication; 
making  excommunication  possible  or  proper  ;  as,  excommu- 
offenses.  “  Persons excommuuicable."  Bp.  Hall. 

ex  com-mu'ni  cate  (-kat),  a.  [L.  excommunicalus ,  p.  p. 
of  excommunicare  to  excommunicate.  See  ex- ;  communi¬ 
cate.]  Excommunicated ;  interdicted  from  the  rites  of 
the  church.  —  n.  One  excommunicated, 
ex  com-mu'ni-cate  (-kat),  v.  t. ;  ex'com-mu'ni-cat'ed 
(-kat'gd) ;  ex'com-mu'ni-cat'ing  (-kat'Tng).  1.  To  put 
out  of  communion  ;  esp.,  to  cut  off,  or  shut  out,  from  com¬ 
munion  with  the  church,  by  an  ecclesiastical  sentence. 

2.  To  lay  under  ban  of  the  church  ;  to  interdict.  Obs. 

Martin  the  Fifth  .  .  .  was  the  first  that  excommunicated  the 
reading  of  heretical  books.  Milton. 

ex  com-mu  ni-ca'tlon  (-ka'slmn),  n.  [L.  ercommunica- 
tio :  cf.  F.  excommunication.]  Act  of  excommunicating, 
or  ejecting  ;  esp.,  an  ecclesiastical  censure  whereby  the 
person  against  whom  it  is  pronounced  is,  for  the  time,  cast 
out  of  the  communion  of  the  cfiurch  ;  exclusion  from  fel¬ 
lowship  in  things  spiritual.  In  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  excommunication  is  of  two  kinds,  the  minor  and 
the  major.  The  minor  excommunication  is  a  separation 
or  suspension  from  the  sacraments ;  the  major  is  an  abso¬ 
lute  exclusion  of  the  offender  from  the  church  and  all  its 
rights  and  advantages,  in  the  case  of  great  offenders  even 
from  social  intercourse  with  the  faithful, 
excommunication  by  inch  of.  or  by.  candle,  an  old  form  of  ex- 
communicatio*  in  which  the  time  allowed  for  repentance 
depended  on  the  time  a  candle  continued  to  burn, 
ex  com-mu'ni-ca-tive  (-mu'nT-ka-tlv),  a.  Tending  to¬ 
ward,  decreeing,  or  favoring,  excommunication, 
ex  com-mu'nl  ca  tor  (-ka'ter),  n.  [Cf.  LL.  excommuni¬ 
cator.']  One  w  ho  excommunicates, 
ex  com-mu'ni-ca-to-ry  (-ko-to-rT),  a.  Pertaining  to, 
causing,  or  declaring,  excommunication. 
ex-CO'rl-ate  (5ks-ko'rT-at;  201),  v.  t.  ;  -at'ed  (-at'Sd);  -at'- 
ing  (-at'Tng).  [L.  excoriare  ;  ex  out  -f-  corium  hide.  Cf . 
scourge;  see  cuirass.]  To  strip  or  wear  off  the  skin  of  ; 
to  flay ;  abrade ;  gall ;  to  break  and  remove  the  cuticle  of. 
ex  CO  ri-a'tlon  (-a'sh&n),  n.  [Cf.  F.  excoriation.]  1.  Act 
°f  excoriating,  or  state  of  being  excoriated. 

2.  Stripping  of  possessions  ;  spoliation.  Obs. 
ex-cor'tl-cate  (-k6r'tT-kat),  V.  t.  ;  -cat'ed  (-kat'6d) ;  -cas¬ 
ing  (-kat'Tng).  [L.  ex  out,  from  -f-  cortex ,  corticis ,  bark.] 
To  strip  of  bark,  shell,  or  skin  ;  to  decorticate.  —  ex-COr  - 
tl-ca'tion  (-ka'slmn),  n. 

ex'cre  ment  (Sks'kre-mgnt),  n.  [L.  excrementum ,  fr.  ex- 
crescere ,  excretum ,  to  grow'  out.  See  excrescence.]  Obs. 

1.  An  excrescence  or  appendage  ;  an  outgrowth.  “Orna¬ 
mental  excrements .”  Fuller. 

2.  Growth  ;  increase. 

ex'cre-ment,  n.  [L.  excrementum ,  fr.  excernere,  excretum, 
to  sift  out,  discharge ;  cf.  F.  excrement.  See  excrete.] 

1.  Waste  matter  discharged  from  the  body,  esp.  that  which 
is  discharged  from  the  alimentary  canal;  fecal  matter;  dung; 
ordure.  It  consists  mostly  of  material  not  absorbed  and 
built  up  into  the  tissues,  and  differs  from  an  excretion. 

2.  Dregs;  lees;  refuse.  Obs. 

excre-men'tal  (-mSn'tal),  ex'cre-men-ti'tlous  (-m6n- 
tTsh'ws),  a.  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  consisting  of,  excrement ; 
like,  or  of  the  nature  of,  excrement.  —  ex'cre-men-ti'- 
tious  ly,  ^rfc.  —  ex  cre  men- tl'tious  ness.  n. 
ex  cre-men'tlve  (-mSn'tTv),  a.  Serving  to  excrete  ;  con¬ 
nected  with  excretion  or  excrement.  Rare. 
ex-cres'cence  (Sks-krgs'ens),  n. ;  pi.  -cences  (-sSz ;  151). 
[Cf.  F.  excrescence ,  excroissance ,  L.  excrescentia  excres¬ 
cences,  neut.  pi.  of  p.  pr.  of  excrescere.  See  excrescent.] 

1.  A  growing  out,  esp.  to  an  abnormal  extent;  abnormal 

increase;  hence,  excess;  superfluity;  exuberance.  “  Ex¬ 
crescences  of  joy.”  Jer.  Taylor. 

The  expense  of  these  actions  fell  upon  the  pursuer  where 
there  appeared  to  be  any  excrescence  of  the  price  after  payment 
of  the  creditors.  Erskine's  Principles. 

2  An  outgrowth;  specif.:  a  A  natural  and  normal  ap¬ 
pendage  ;  as,  hair  is  an  excrescence  from  the  scalp,  b  An 
abnormal  or  unnatural  outgrowth  ;  a  morbid  development, 
as  a  wart  or  wen. 

The  marvelous  portion  of  these  old  stories  is  no  illegitimate 
excrescence,  but  was  rather  the  pith  and  center  of  the  whole. 

John  F'iske. 

ex-cres'cen-cy  (-en-sT),  n.;  pi.  -cies  (-stz).  1.  State  of 
being  excrescent;  esp.,  abnormal  protrusion  or  growth. 

2.  Philol.  Development  of  excrescent  letters  or  sounds. 

3.  An  excrescence.  Ohs.  or  R. 

ex-cres'cent  (-£nt),  a.  [L.  ercrescens ,  - entis ,  p.  pr.  of  ex¬ 
crescere  ^  excretum ,  to  grow  out ;  ex  out  -f-  crescn-e  to  grow. 
See  crescent.]  1.  Constituting  an  excess  ;  supernumerary. 

2.  Growing  out  or  forming  an  outgrowth;  esp.,  forming  an 
abnormal,  excessive,  or  useless  outgrowth  ;  superfluous. 

Expunge  the  whole,  or  lop  the  excrescent  parts.  Pope. 

3.  Philol.  Etymologically  superfluous,  but  developed 
through  the  influence  of  euphony  or  ease  of  utterance ;  — 
said  of  a  sound  or  letter,  as  the  d  in  alder  (AS.  air).  Cf. 
epenthesis. 


ex  creo  cen'tlal  (Bks'krS-sSn'shftl),  a.  Pertaining  to,  re¬ 
sembling,  or  being,  an  excrescence. 

ex-cre'ta  (Sks-kre'ta),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  fr.  L.  pi.  of  excretum , 
p.  p.  of  excernere  to  separate.]  a  Physiol.  Waste  matter 
eliminated  from  the  body;  excretions; — sometimes  in¬ 
cluding  also  fecal  matter,  b  Plant  Physiol.  Useless  or 
deleterious  substances  formed  within  a  plant  body  by  con¬ 
structive  katabolic  processes.  —  ex  cre'tal  (-t&l),  a. 
ex  crete'  (Sks-kret'),  v.  t. ;  rx-cret'ed  (-kret'&i) ;  ex- 
cret'ing  (-kret'Tng).  [L.  excretus,  p.  p.  of  excernere  to 
sift  out,  discharge  ;  ex  out  -f -cernere  to  sift,  separate.  See 
certain.]  a  Physiol.  To  separate  and  eliminate  or  dis¬ 
charge  (waste,  superfluous,  or  harmful  material)  from  the 
blood  or  tissues  of  the  body  (see  excretion  ;  cf.  secretion). 
b  Plant  Physiol.  To  separate  or  withdraw  (useless  sub¬ 
stances)  from  the  active  tissues;  to  eliminate  by  katabolism. 
ex-creation  (-kre'slmn),  n.  [Cf.  F.  excretion.]  Physiol. 

1.  Act  or  process  of  excreting  ;  elimination  of  w  aste  prod¬ 
ucts  from  the  body  of  an  organism. 

2.  That  which  is  excreted;  useless,  superfluous,  or  harm¬ 
ful  material  (as  the  waste  products  of  metabolism)  elimi¬ 
nated  from  the  body,  generally  by  the  activity  of  special 
cells  or  organs.  The  chief  excretions  of  the  human  body 
are  urine  and  sweat  (and  in  a  broad  sense  of  the  word  also 
the  carbon  dioxide  eliminated  in  respiration).  Though 
some  matter  excreted  from  the  walls  of  the  alimentary 
canal  and  its  glands  is  contained  in  the  feces,  or  excre¬ 
ments,  these  are  not  classed  as  excretions ,  as  they  consist 
primarily  of  matter  merely  swallowed  but  never  absorbed 
into  the  tissues.  An  excretion  is  a  form  of  secretion ,  but 
differs  from  an  ordinary  secretion  in  not  being  produced 
to  perform  a  useful  function.  In  plants  the  excretions,  ex¬ 
cept  when  gaseous,  cannot  be  easily  cast  off  as  from  the 
body  of  an  animal,  and  they  are  therefore  either  stored  in 
nonfunctional  tissue,  as  bark,  or  deposited  in  leaves  about 
to  be  shed.  The  nectar  of  flow'ers,  incrustations  of  min¬ 
eral  salts,  and  the  products  of  respiration  (water  and  car¬ 
bon  dioxide)  are  examples  of  excretions.  Cf.  secretion. 

ex  cre'tive  (Sks-kre'tTv ;  277),  a.  Having  the  power  of 
excreting,  or  promoting  excretion. 

ex'cre- to  ry  (Sks'kre-to-rT  ;  6ks-kre'to-rT  ;  277),  a.  [Cf. 
F.  excretoire.]  Pertaining  to,  or  serving  for,  excretion.  — 
n.  An  excretory  organ. 

ex-cru'ci-ate  (6ks-krob'6hT-at),  a.  [L.  excruciatus ,  p.  p.  of 
excruciare  to  excruciate  ;  ex  out  -f-  cruciare  to  crucify. 
See  cruciate,  cross.]  Excruciated:  excruciating.  Obs. 
ex-cru'ci-ate  (  at),  v.  t.  ;  -at'ed  (-at'Sd) ;  -at'ing  (-at'Tng). 
To  inflict  agonizing  pain  upon  ;  to  torture  ;  to  torment 
greatly ;  to  rack  ;  as,  to  eicimciate.  the  heart  or  the  body. 

Removed  from  the  torments  and  the  hell 

Wherewith  he  may  excruciate  thy  soul.  Marlowe. 
excru'ci-at  ing,  p.  a.  Torturing;  racking.  “  Excruciat¬ 
ing  fears.”  Bentley.  —  ex-cru'ci-at  ing  ly,  adr. 
ex-cru  cl-a'tion  (-shT-a'shihi ;  -st-a'shwn  ;  277),  n.  [L. 
excruciatio.]  Act  of  inflicting  agonizing  pain,  or  state  of 
being  thus  afflicted  ;  that  which  excruciates  ;  torture, 
ex-cru'cl-a  tor  (6ks-kroo'shT-a'ter),  n.  [L.]  A  tormentor, 
ex-cul'pa  ble  (Sks-kul'pd-b’l),  a.  Capable  of  being  excul¬ 
pated  ;  deserving  exculpation. 

ex-cul'pate  (gks-kul'pat ;  gks'ktil-pat  ;  277),  r.  t.  ;  ex-cul'- 
pat-ed  (-pat-gd;  -pat'gd);  ex-cul'pat-ing  (-Tug).  [L.  ex  out 
-f-  culpa tus,  p.  p.  of  culpare  to  find  fault  with,  to  blame, 
culpa  fault.  See  culpable.]  1.  To  clear  from  alleged 
fault  or  guilt ;  to  prove  to  be  guiltless ;  to  relieve  of  blame ; 
as,  the  grand  jury  exculpated  him  from  the  charge. 

2.  To  justify,  as  conduct.  Obs. 

Syn.—  Release,  set  free,  discharge,  remit,  clear;  excuse, 
pardon,  forgive  ;  vindicate,  justify.—  Exculpate,  absolve, 
exonerate,  acquit  agree  in  the  idea  of  freeing  from  a 
charge  or  burden.  Exculpate  denotes  simply  a  clearing 
from  blame ;  as,  to  exculpate  one’s  self  from  a  charge  of 
inconsistency.  Absolve  implies  a  setting  free  either 
from  obligations  or  responsibilities  that  bind  the  con¬ 
science,  or  from  the  consequences  or  penalties  of  their 
violation  ;  as.  to  absolve  from  allegiance,  from  an  oath,  to 
absolve  from  blame.  Exonerate  denotes  relief,  in  a  moral 
sense,  from  what  is  regarded  as  a  load  or  burden ;  as,  to 
exonerate  from  suspicion,  from  a  charge  of  falsehood.  Ac¬ 
quit  implies  a  decision  in  one’s  favor,  either  by  a  jury  or 
by  disinterested  persons,  with  reference  to  a  specific  charge 
or  accusation  ;  as,  to  acquit  of  all  participation  in  a  crime. 
See  excuse,  vindicate  ;  cf .  palliate. 

If  I  choose  to  make  a  defense  of  myself  on  the  little  principles 
of  a  culprit,  pleading  in  his  exculpation,  I  might  .  .  .  secure  my 
acquittal.  Burke. 

From  the  toil  of  reading,  or  thinking,  or  writing,  they  had  ab¬ 
solved  their  conscience.  ‘  Gibbon. 

The  Critical  Reviewers  charged  me  with  an  attempt  at  humor. 
John  (Gilpin]  having  been  more  celebrated  upon  the  score  of  hu¬ 
mor  than  most  pieces  that  have  appeared  in  modern  days,  may 
serve  to  exonerate  me  from  the  imputation.  Cowper. 

If  I  should  attempt  the6tage,  I  think  I  may  be  fairly  acquitted 
of  presumption.  Mad  D'Arblay. 

ex-cul'pate  (Sks-kul'pat),  a.  [See  exculpate,  r.]  Found 
innocent ;  cleared  from  blame.  Rare. 
ex'cul-pa'tion  (Bks'kQl-pa'shSn),  ??.  [Cf.  LL.  exculpatio.] 
Act  of  exculpating  from  alleged  fault  or  crime  ;  that  which 
exculpates ;  excuse. 

ex-cul'pa  to  ry  (Sks-kul'pd-t6-rT),  a.  Clearing,  or  tending 
to  clear,  from  alleged  fault  or  guilt ;  excusing, 
ex-cur'rent  (6ks-kur'ent),  a.  [L.  excurrens ,  p.  pr.  of  ex- 
currere ,  excursum ,  to  run  out  ;  ex  out  -J-  currere  to  run. 
See  current.]  Running  or  flowing  out ;  specif.  :  a  Bot. 
(1)  Having  the  axis  prolonged,  forming  an  undivided  main 
stem  or  trunk,  as  in  the  spruce  and  other  conifers ;  — op¬ 
posed  to  deliquescent.  (2)  Projecting  beyond  the  apex,  as 
the  midrib  of  a  mucronate  leaf,  b  Zool.  Characterized 
by  a  current  which  flows  outw-ard  ;  as,  an  excurrent  orifice, 
ex-curse'  (Sks-kfirs'),  v.  t.  ct*  ?.  ;  ex-cursed'  (-kfirst') ;  ex- 


curs'ing.  [See  excurrent.]  To  journey  or  pass  through *, 
to  make  an  excursion,  or  digression, 
ex-cur'sion  (Sks-kOr'shun  ;  -zhftn),  n.  [L.  excursio :  cf.  F. 
excursion.  See  excurrrnt.]  1.  A  running  or  going  out 
or  forth  ;  an  expedition  ;  a  sally. 

They  would  make  excursions  and  waste  the  country.  Holland. 

2.  A  projection  or  extension.  Obs. 

3.  A  transgression  ;  an  escapade.  Obs. 

4.  A  journey  chiefly  for  recreation ;  a  pleasure  trip  ;  a  brief 
tour ;  as,  an  excursion  into  the  country. 

6.  Departure  from  a  direct  or  proper  course ;  deviation 
from  a  definite  path  ;  as,  the  excursion  of  the  sun  from  the 
ecliptic  ;  hence,  a  wandering  from  a  subject ;  digression. 
6.  Mech.  A  movement  outward,  or  from  a  mean  position 
or  axis  ;  a  single  vibratory  motion  ;  also,  the  distance  trav¬ 
ersed  in  such  a  movement ;  amplitude  ;  as,  the  excursion 
of  a  particle  or  of  a  piston  rod. 

Syn.  —  Tour,  ramble,  jaunt,  trip.  See  journey. 
ex  cur'sion,  v.  i.  To  go  on  an  excursion, 
ex-cur'sion  al  (-51),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  an  excursion. 
ex-CUr'sion  1st,  n.  One  who  goes  on  an  excursion,  or  pleas¬ 
ure  trip,  esp.  one  of  a  party. 

ex-cur'sion  ize  (-iz),  v.  t.  &  -ized  (-izd);  -iz'ing  (-Iz'Tng). 
To  make  an  excursion  to  ;  to  go  on  an  excursion, 
ex-cur 'sive  (6ks-kdr'stv),  a.  Of  the  nature  of  an  excursion, 
or  digression  ;  also,  prone  to  make  excursions  ;  digressive; 
w  andering  ;  roving  ;  exploring  ;  as,  an  excursive  fancy.  — 
ex-cur'sive-ly,  adv.—  ex-cur'sive-ness.  n. 
ex-cur 'sus  (-sws),  n.  ; pi.  E.  excursuses  (-€z;  -Tz);  L.  (now 
less  usual)  excursus.  [L.,  fr.  excurrere ,  excursum.  See 
excurrent.]  1.  A  dissertation  appended  to  a  work,  con¬ 
taining  a  more  extended  exposition  of  some  point  or  topic. 

2.  A  digression  ;  an  incidental  discussion. 
ex-CUS'a-ble  (gks-kuz'd-b’l),  a.  [F.,  fr.  L.  excusabilis. 

See  excuse.]  That  may  be  excused,  forgiven,  justified, 
or  acquitted  of  blame  ;  pardonable ;  as,  the  man  is  excus¬ 
able  ;  an  excusable  action.  —  ex-cus  a-bll'i-ty  (-btl't-tt), 

ex-cus'a-ble  ness,  n _ ex-cus'a-bly.  adv. 

ex-CUS'ai  (-51),  n.  Act  or  fact  of  excusing  ;  an  excuse, 
ex  cus'a-to  ry  (-a-to-rT),  a.  Making  or  containing  excuse 
or  apology  ;  apologetical. 

ex  cuse'  (6ks-kuz'),  v.  t. ;  ex-cused'  (-kuzd') ;  ex-cus'ing 
(-kuz'Tng).  [ME.  escusen,  excusen,  OF.  escuser ,  excuser , 
F.  excuser ,  fr.  L.  excusare ;  ex  out  -f-  causa  cause  ;  cf. 
causari  to  plead.  See  cause.]  1.  To  offer  excuse  for ; 
to  make  apology  for ;  to  endeavor  to  remove  blame  from 
(a  person)  or  the  blame  of  (a  fault)  ;  to  seek  indulgence 
for  ;  as,  to  excuse  one’s  self  for  delay  ;  to  seek  to  extenu¬ 
ate;  as,  to  excuse  one’s  delay  as  due  to  unforeseen  detention. 

Think  ye  that  we  excuse  ourselves  to  you  ?  2  Cor.  xii.  19. 
2  To  serve  as  excuse  for;  to  free  from  imputation  of 
fault ;  to  clear  from  guilt ;  to  exculpate  ;  justify  ;  also, 
Obs.,  to  release  from  a  charge. 

A  man’s  persuasion  that  a  thing  is  duty,  will  not  excuse  him 
from  guilt  in  practicing  it,  if  it  be  against  God’s  law.  Abp.  Sharp. 

3.  To  accept  an  excuse  for  or  regard  as  excusable ;  to 
pardon  ;  to  forgive  entirely,  or  to  admit  to  be  little  cen¬ 
surable,  and  to  overlook  ;  as,  we  excuse  irregular  conduct, 
when  circumstances  justify  it. 

I  must  excuse  what  cannot  be  amended.  ShaJc. 

4.  Hence,  to  regard  with  indulgence  ;  to  overlook. 

And  in  our  own  ( excuse  some  courtly  stains) 

No  whiter  page  than  Addison  remains.  Pope. 

6.  To  seek  or  obtain  exemption  or  release  for  or  from  ;  aa, 
to  excuse  one’s  self  from  attendance  ;  also,  Obs.,  to  serve 
as  a  means  of  exemption  ;  to  serve  r.s  a  substitute  for. 

Be  in  readiness  to  go  : 

Excuse  It  not,  for  I  am  peremptory.  Shak. 

6.  To  grant  exemption  or  release  to  or  from  ;  to  free  from 
an  obligation  or  duty;  to  remit  by  favor  ;  not  to  exact ;  as, 
to  excuse  a  fine  ;  to  excuse  a  juror  from  attendance. 

I  pray  thee  have  me  excused.  Luke  xiv.  19. 
Syn.  —  Exculpate,  exonerateA  absolve,  acquit.  —  Excuse, 
pardon,  forgive,  condone.  One  excuses  (either  as  a  su¬ 
perior  or  as  an  equal)  small  faults,  minor  omissions,  or 
neglects,  esp.  in  social  or  conventional  obligations  ;  one 
pardons  (as  a  superior,  or  by  an  act  of  mercy  or  generos¬ 
ity)  serious  faults,  crimes,  or  grave  offenses,  esp.  against 
law  or  morals  ;  as,  to  excuse  an  unintent  ional  oversight,  an 
absence  from  a  required  exercise;  “ Excuse  my  glove” 
( Sheridan ) ;  to  panto?)  a  thief,  to  pardon  a  theft ;  “  Apollo, 
pardon  my  great  profaneness  ’gainst  thine  oracle  ”  (Shak.)\ 
cf.  inexcusable  carelessness,  an  unpardonable  insult.  Par¬ 
don  is  often  used  as  a  conventional  term  of  courtesy  for 
excuse  ;  as,  Pardon  my  interruption.  Forgive  applies  to 
offenses  against  one’s  self,  and  emphasizes  more  strongly 
than  pardon  (the  legal  term)  the  element  of  personal  feel¬ 
ing,  frequently  with  the  implication  that  resentment  is  ex¬ 
tinguished  or  alienated  affection  restored;  as,  “If  thy 
brother  trespass  against  thee  .  .  .  and  if  he  repent,  forgive 
him”  (Luke  xvii.  3);  “  The  wrath  ...  is  past  .  .  .  and  I, 
lo,  I  fo?'give  thee,  as  Eternal  God  forgives  /”  (Tennyson). 
To  condone  is  to  forgive  tacitly  or  by  implication,  or  to 
overlook  ;  as,  “  We  condone  everything  in  this  country  — 
private  treason,  falsehood,  flattery,  cruelty  at  home, 
roguery,  and  double-dealing  ”  (Thac/ceraij) ;  “  Punishment 
coming  .  .  .  years  after  memory  has  forgotten  and  self- 
love  condoned  the  fault  ”  ( Stevenson ) ;  to  condone  a  false¬ 
hood.  See  exculpate,  apology,  venial. 
ex  cuse'  (eks-kliz'),  v.  i.  To  ask  or  grant  excuse, 
ex  cuse'  (Sks-kiis'),  n.  [Cf.  F.  excuse.  See  excuse,  v.  £.] 
1  Act  of  excusing,  apologizing,  exculpating,  pardoning, 
releasing,  and  the  like  ;  acquittal ;  release  ;  absolution  ; 
justification  ;  extenuation. 

Pleading  so  wisely  in  excuse  of  it.  Shak. 

2.  That  w'liich  is  offered  as  a  reason  for  being  excused  ;  a 
plea  offered  in  extenuation  of  a  fault  or  irregular  deport¬ 
ment  ;  apology ;  as,  an  excuse  for  neglect  of  duty. 

Hence  with  denial  vain  and  coy  excuse.  Milton. 


ex-cog'i-ta/tor  (f’ks-kOj'I-ta'- 
t  r  r  i .  u.  One  who  excogitates. 

ex  co  mi-ta'te  (Sks  kfim'Y-ta'- 
te  ).  ( L.  l  Law.  ( >ut  of  comity, 
ex  com-menge'.  G  [OF.  eV 
vomengier .]  To  excommuni¬ 
cate.  Obs.  —  ex/com-menge''- 
ment.  n.  Obs. 

ex  com-mnne'  (Sks'ktf-mfln'  ; 
fks-kOm'Qn),  r.  t.  [Cf.  F.  ex- 
communier .]  To  exclude  from 
participation  in;  to  excommuni¬ 
cate.  Obs . 

ex  com-mu'ni-cant,  r?.  1.  An  ex- 
communicator.  Obs.  [/fare.  I 
2.  An  excommunicated  person.! 
ex  com  mun'ioD  <  5ks/k/>-m0n'- 
yun),  n.  Exoommumcntion.  Obs. 
r  ex  conces'io.  [L.l  From 
what  has  been  conceded. 


||  ex  con  se-quen'ti.  [LL.]  By 
consequence  ;  as  a  consequence, 
ex  co'rl-a-ble  (f  ks-ko'rl-a-b'l), 
a .  Capable  of  being  excoriated. 
ex-CO'rl-ate,  a.  Excoriated, 
ex-course'.  ».  [I..  excursus.]  Act, 
means,  or  extent,  of  troingout  or 
abroad  ;  —  esp.  of  sallies.  Obs. 
ex-course',  r.  i.  [See  scorse  to 
exchange.]  To  exchange.  Obs. 
ex'cre  a  ble  (5ks'krf-d-b’l  ;6ks- 
kre'd-b’l ).  a.  [L.  excreabilis.] 
That  mav  be  excreated.  Rare. 
ex-crease'.  +  exuresck. 
ex'cre  ate'.  >\  t.  [L.  excreare, 
exserrare:  ex  out  -f-  screare  to 
hawk.]  To  spit  out.  Obs.  or 
R.  —  ex  cre-a'tion,  n.  Obs.  or  R. 
ex'cre  men'ta-ry,  a.  Excre- 
mental. 


ex  cre-men-tl'tial(<  ks'krt-mCn- 

tYsh'Vll),  a.  Excremental. 
ex  cre-men'tize  (Cks'krf-mCn'- 
tTz),  r.  i.  To  void  excrement.  R. 
ex'cre-men'toUB,  a.  Excremen¬ 
tal.  Obs. 

ex-cresce',  v.  i.  [L.  excrescere.] 
To  grow  out,  esp.  excessively. 
Obs.  —  ex-cresce',  n.  Obs. 
ex-cres'slon.  w.  [See  excres¬ 
cent.]  Excrescence.  Obs. 
ex-cret'er  (C-ks-kret'?r),  n.  One 
that  excretes. 

expretes'  (Sks-krets'  ;  ?ks'- 
krets).  u.  jd.  Excreta.  Rare. 
ex'cre-tln  (Pks'krP-tTn  ;  fks- 
kre'tln),  n.  [From  excrete.] 
Chem.  A  nonnitrogenous  sub¬ 
stance,  CanH.saO,  present  in  small 
quantity  in  human  feces. 


ex-cre'tlon.  n.  [From  L.  ex¬ 

crescere  to  grow  out.]  Excres¬ 
cence.  Obs. 

ex-cre'tion-a-ry,  a.  Pertaining 
to  excretion  :  excreted.  Rare. 
ex'cre-ti'tious  (fks'krf-tYsh'- 
fis),  n.  Excremental.  Rarr. 
ex'cre-ti'tious,  a.  Excrescent. 
Rare. 

ex-cre'tlv.  Excretive.  Ref.  S/>. 
ex-crim'i-nate,  v.  t.  \e  x-  -f 
cxi ruinate.]  To  relieve  from  a 
dk-iminal  charge.  Obs. 
ex-cru'ci-a-tle  (Sks-kroo'shY-d- 
b’l),«.  [L.  excruciabilis.]  Lia¬ 
ble  to  torment.  R.  [tion.  Obs.  | 
ex-cru'ci-a-ment,  »•  Excrucia-I 
ex'cu-ba'tion  (C  k  s'k  fl-b  a'- 
shtln),  n.  (L.  excubatio,  fr.  ex- 
cubare  to  lie  out  on  guard.]  A 


keeping  watch.  Obs.  or  R.-tx'- 

cu-bant.  a.  Obs.  or  R. 
ex-cu  bi-to'ri-um  (-kfi'bY-to'rY- 
ii  m).  ». ;  pi.-  ria  (-a).  [LL.] 
Arch,  k  Archwol.  An  apartment 
for  persons  on  watch  at  night, 
ex-cude',  or  ex'cu-date.  v.t.  [L. 
excud  ere  to  beat  out.]  To  work 
out  as  if  on  an  anvil.  Obs.  or  R. 
||  ex-cu'dlt  (?  k  s-k  n'd  Y  t)  ;  ;>/. 
ex  cu-de'runt  (5  k  s'k  fi-d  e'- 
rfmt),  v.  [L.]  He  ( pi.  they)  bent, 
struck,  or  hammered  (it)*out;  he 
(they)  fashioned  it.  [Rare. | 
ex-cul'pa-tive.  a.  Exculpatory.  | 
ex-cur  .  r.  i.  [I..  excurrere.] 
To  run  out  or  forth  ;  to  digress. 
Obs.  [court.  I 

I!  ex  cu'ri-a.  [LL.]  Out  of| 
ex-cur'slon-er.  n.  An  excur¬ 


sionist.  Obs.  [-ism.I 

ex-cur'sion-ism  (-Tz’m),  u.  See| 
ex-cur'siv.  Excursive.  Ref.  Sp. 
ex  cur'vate  (f  k  s-k  ft  r>v  Jt  t) 
-vat-ed  (-k  ft  r'v  a  t-5  d),  <i.  [ex- 
4-  curvate ,  curvatea  ]  ZobL 
Excun' ed. 

ex-cur'va-ture  (-vd-tfir),  *. 
Zool.  a  Excurved  state,  b  A 
part  excurved. 

ex-curved',  p.  a.  [cr-  -f  curved.] 
Zoo  I.  Curved  outward  or  away 
from  a  central  part, 
ex  cu-sa'tion  (gks'kfl-za'shvnV, 
n.  [F.,  fr.  I  j.  e.rcusatio.]  Ex¬ 
cuse  ;  apology.  Obs. 
ex-cus'a-tlve  (Cks-kQz'a-tYv), 
a.  Excusatory.  Rare. 
ex  cu-sa'tor  (Pks'kfi-za'trtr),  n- 
[L.]  Apologist.  Obs. 


food,  foot ;  out,  oil ;  chair ;  ro  ;  sing,  iijk  ;  then,  thin  ;  nature,  verdure  (250) ;  K  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144) ;  boN  ;  yet ;  zh_  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Guidx. 
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3.  That  which  excuses  ;  that  which  extenuates  or  justifies 
a  fault.  “  It  hath  the  excuse  of  youth.”  ShaJc. 

excuse  for  being,  existing,  etc.,  purpose  or  use  subserved  by 
existence;  raison  d’etre. 

If  eyes  were  made  for  seeing. 

Then  beauty  iB  its  own  excuse  for  being.  Emerson. 
Syn.  —  See  apology. 

ex-CUS'er  (eks-kuz'er),  n.  One  who  excuses, 
ex-cuss'  (gks-kus'),  v.  t.  ;  ex-cussed'  (-kust')  ;  ex-cuss'ing. 
[L.  excussus ,  p.  p.  of  excutere  to  shake  off  ;  ex  out,  from 
quatere  to  shake.]  1.  To  shake  off  ;  to  discard.  Obs . 

To  excuss  the  notions  of  a  Deity.  Bp.  Stillingjieet. 

2.  To  investigate,  as  if  by  shaking  out ;  to  discuss. 

To  take  some  pains  in  excussing  some  old  monuments. 

F.  Junius  (1(554). 

3.  Civil  Law.  To  seize  and  detain  by  law,  as  goods  ;  also, 
to  seize  and  detain  the  goods  of  (a  debtor). 

ex-cus'sion  (-kiish'wn),  n.  [L.  excussio  a  shaking  down  ; 

LL.,  threshing  of  corn  :  cf.  F.  excussion .]  Act  of  excussing. 
ex'e-at  (5k'se-&t),  ».  [L.,  let  him  go  forth.]  A  license 
for  absence  from  a  college  or  a  religious  house  or  juris¬ 
diction.  Eng. 

ex'e-cra  ble  (Sk'se-kra-b’l),  a.  [L.  execrabilis,  exsecrabilis : 
cf.  F .  exec  ru  ble .  See  execrate.]  1.  Expressing  a  curse.  Obs. 

2.  Deserving  to  be  execrated  ;  accursed  ;  damnable  ;  de¬ 
testable  ;  abominable  ;  horrifying  ;  as,  an  execrable  wretch. 

3.  Very  bad ;  wretched  ;  as,  execrable  verse. 

—  ex'e-cra  ble-ness,  n.  —  ex'e-cra-bly,  adv. 

ex'©- crate  (-krat),  v.  t.  ;  ex'e-crat'ed  (-krat'Sd)  ;  ex'e- 
crat/ing  (-krat'Tng).  [L.  ex ecratus,  exsecratus ,  p.  p.  of 
execrare ,  exsecrare ,  to  execrate  ;  ex  out  -f-  saci'are  to  con¬ 
secrate,  devote  to  a  divinity,  to  declare  accursed,  fr.  sacer 
devoted  to  a  divinity,  sacred.  See  sacred.]  To  denounce 
evil  against,  or  to  imprecate  evil  upon  ;  to  curse  ;  to  pro¬ 
test  against  as  detestable  ;  hence,  to  detest  utterly  ;  to  ab¬ 
hor  ;  abominate.  “  They  .  .  .  execrate  their  lot.”  Cowper. 
ex'e-crate,  t;.  i.  To  curse  ;  swear, 
ex'e-cra'tion  (-kra'shun),  n.  [L.  execratio ,  exsecratio :  cf. 
F.  execration .]  1.  Act  of  execrating,  or  cursing  ;  impre¬ 

cation  ;  utter  detestation  expressed  ;  also,  a  curse  uttered  ; 
an  imprecative  expression  of  horror  or  detestation. 

Cease,  gentle  queen,  these  execrations.  Shak. 

2.  That  which  is  execrated  ;  a  detested  thing. 

Ye  shall  be  an  execration  and  .  .  .  a  curse.  Jer.  xlii.  18. 
Syn.  —  See  curse. 

©X'e-cra-tive  (Sk'se-kra-tTv),  a.  Cursing;  imprecatory. — 
n.  An  execrative  expression.  — ©x'e-cra-tive-ly,  adv. 
©X'6-cra-tO-ry  (8ks'e-kra-t$-rT),  a.  Of  the  nature  of  exe¬ 
cration ;  imprecatory.  —  n.  A  formulary  of  execrations. 
©X-ec'U-tant  (Sg-z6k'u-tant ;  Sk-s8k'-),  n.  [Cf.  F.  execu¬ 
tant.']  One  who  executes,  or  performs;  esp.,  one  skilled 
in  technique,  as  of  an  art. 

Great  executants  on  the  organ.  Dc  Quincey. 

—  ex  et/u-tan  cy  (-tfin-sT),  n.  —  ex  ec'iLtant,  a. 
©X'e-CUt©  (Sk'se-kut),  u.L/ex'e-cut'ed  (-kut'gd);  ex'e-cut'- 

ing  (-kut'Tng).  [F.  exScuter ,  L.  executus ,  exsecutus,  p.  p. 
of  exsequi  to  follow  to  the  end,  pursue  ;  ex  out  -j-  sequi  to 
follow.  See  second,  sue  to  follow  up  ;  cf.  exequy.]  1.  To 
follow  out  or  through  to  the  end  ;  to  carry  out  or  into  com¬ 
plete  effect ;  to  complete  ;  finish  ;  effect ;  perform  ;  as,  to 
execute  a  purpose,  a  plan,  a  design,  or  a  scheme. 

2.  In  obsolete  or  archaic  uses :  To  give  effect  to  (as  a 
passion) ;  to  perform  or  celebrate  (as  a  ceremony) ;  to 
bring  into  effect  or  operation  (as  a  weapon). 

3.  To  give  effect  to  ;  to  do  what  is  provided  or  required 
by  ;  to  perform  the  requirements  or  stipulations  of ;  to 
perform  the  acts  necessary  to  the  legal  effectiveness  of  ; 
as,  to  execute  a  decree,  judgment,  writ,  or  process. 

4.  To  complete,  as  a  legal  instrument ;  to  perform  what 
is  required  to  give  validity  to,  as  by  signing  and  perhaps 
sealing  and  delivering  ;  as,  to  execute  a  deed,  will,  etc. 

6.  To  make  or  produce  by  carrying  out  (a  design,  plan,  or 
the  like)  ;  to  work ;  as,  the  Apollo  of  the  Belvedere  was 
executed  by  an  unknown  artist. 

6.  Music.  To  perform,  as  a  piece  of  music,  either  on  an 
instrument  or  with  the  voice  ;  as,  to  execute  a  part  finely. 

7.  Law.  To  cause  (an  estate)  to  vest  or  pass  by  way  of 
transfer.  Rare  or  Local. 

8-  To  inflict  capital  punishment  on  ;  to  put  to  death  in 
conformity  to  a  legal  sentence  ;  as,  to  execute  a  traitor. 

9.  To  put  to  death  illegally ;  to  kill.  Obs.  Shak. 

Syn.  —  Carry  out,  accomplish,  effect,  manage,  conduct, 
direct.  —  Execute,  administer,  enforce.  To  execute,  as 
here  compared,  is  to  carry  out  or  into  effect ;  to  adminis¬ 
ter,  to  manage  or  direct  the  process  of  execution  ;  to  en- 
POROBj  as  here  compared,  is  to  bring  about  or  compel  the 
execution  of  something  by  force  or  penalty  ;  as,  to  execute 
a  command,  a  commission,  a  sentence,  a  purpose  ;  to  ad¬ 
minister  the  affairs  of  a  state,  to  administer  a  charity,  an 
estate ;  to  enforce  a  demand,  to  enforce  the  laws,  a  rule. 
See  conduct,  effect. 

©X'©-CUt©,  v.  i.  1.  a  To  conduct  a  ceremony  or  religious 
service.  Obs.  b  To  do  one’s  or  its  work  ;  to  work.  Obs. 
2.  To  perform  the  work  on  a  product  of  art  or  skill ;  to 
perform,  as  musically. 

BX'e-CUt  ed  (5k'se-kut/8d),  p.  a.  Carried  out ;  given  effect 
to;  specif.,  performed;  carried  out  legally  according  to  its 
terms  ;  as,  an  executed  contract.  See  executory. 
©X'e-CU'tion  (-kii'slmn),  n.  [F.  execution ,  L.  executio ,  ex- 
secutia.]  1.  Act  or  process  of  executing  ;  a  carrying  into 
effect  or  to  completion  ;  performance  ;  achievement ;  con¬ 
summation  ;  as,  the  execution  of  a  plan,  a  work,  etc. 

2.  Act  or  mode  of  performing  a  work  of  art,  of  perform¬ 
ing  on  an  instrument,  of  engraving,  etc.  ;  as,  the  execu- 
tion  of  a  statue,  painting,  or  piece  of  music  ;  often,  specif., 
excellence  of  execution  ;  skillful  or  effective  performance. 

The  first  quality  of  execution  is  truth.  .  R  us  kin. 


3.  Effective  action  or  operation  ;  esp.,  destructive  action  ; 
injury  ;  slaughter  ;  as,  their  rifles  did  great  execution. 

4.  Executive  power  or  ability.  Obs. 

5.  Law.  a  The  process  for  carrying  into  effect  the  judg¬ 
ment  or  decree  of  a  court,  b  A  judicial  writ  by  which  an 
officer  is  empowered  to  carry  a  judgment  into  effect;  final 
process,  c  Act  of  signing,  sealing,  and  delivering  a  legal 
instrument,  or  giving  it  the  forms  required  to  render  it 
valid  ;  as,  the  execution  of  a  deed,  or  a  will. 

6.  Formerly, any  punishment  ordered  legally;  now,  specif., 
capital  punishment ;  a  putting  to  death  as  a  legal  penalty. 

7.  Military  act  of  pillaging  or  sacking.  Obs. 

Execution  Dock.  A  dock  of  the  parish  of  Wapping,  Lon¬ 
don,  at  which,  formerly,  criminal  sailors  were  hanged. 

ex'e-CU'tion-er  (ek'se-kff'slmn-er),  n.  1.  One  that  exe¬ 
cutes,  or  performs  ;  an  executer.  Now  Rare.  Bacon. 

2.  One  who  executes  a  judgment,  esp.  one  who  inflicts  an 
authorized  punishment.  Obs.  or  R 

3.  One  who  puts  to  death,  esp.  in  conformity  to  legal 
warrant,  as  a  hangman. 

ex-ec'u-tive  (8g-zSk'u-tTv ;  Sk-sSk'- ;  277),  a.  [Cf.  F.  ex- 
ecutif.]  1.  Effectual,  active,  or  skillful  in  execution  ;  as, 
an  admirably  executive  leader.  Chiefly  U.  S. 

2.  Designed  or  fitted  for,  or  pertaining  to,  execution,  or 
carrying  into  effect ;  as,  executive  talent ;  specif.,  qualified 
for,  concerned  with,  or  pertaining  to,  the  execution  of  the 
laws  or  the  conduct  of  affairs  ;  belonging  to  that  branch  of 
the  government  charged  with  such  execution ;  as,  execu¬ 
tive  power  or  authority ;  executive  duties,  officer,  depart¬ 
ment,  etc.  Most  political  organizations  are  now  based 
upon  a  division  of  the  governmental  powers  into  exec¬ 
utive,  legislative ,  and  judicial  branches,  each  largely  in¬ 
dependent  of  the  other,  —  legislative  being  applied  to  the 
organ  or  organs  of  government  which  make  the  laws ;  judi¬ 
cial,  to  that  which  interprets  and  applies  the  laws ;  execu¬ 
tive,  to  that  which  carries  them  into  effect  or  secures  their 
due  performance.  The  chief  executive  powers  are  dip¬ 
lomatic  representation,  commandership  in  chief  of  the 
armed  forces,  superintendence  of  the  execution  of  the  laws, 
and  appointment  of  officials,  with  more  or  less  power 
over  legislation,  as  in  the  veto,  the  initiation  of  legislation 
and  dissolution  of  the  legislature,  or  the  like.  In  the 
United  States  (by  Art.  II.  sec.  1  of  the  Constitution)  and 
in  France  the  executive  powers  are  vested  in  the  President, 
and  in  the  British  and  German  empires  in  the  king  (see 
cabinet,  7)  or  emperor.  See  legislature,  judiciary. 

Just  as  the  legislature  cannot  be  shut  out  of  all  participation  in 
the  work  of  administration,  bo  the  executive  authority  cannot  be 
deprived  of  all  participation  in  .  .  .  legislation.  F.  J .  Goodnow. 

3.  Of  or  pertaining  to  construction  or  technique. 

He  produced  .  .  .  very  much  for  the  organ  alone  that  has  never 
been  equaled  ...  as  a  vehicle  for  executive  display.  Encyc.  Brit. 
executive  council,  Polit.  Science ,  a  body  of  men  constituted 
to  give  advice  to,  or  exercise  some  control  over,  the  execu¬ 
tive.  Such  a  body  existed  in  most  of  the  British  colonies 
of  America,  and  survives  as  such  in  some  of  the  States  of 
the  United  States.  In  other  States  and  in  the  Federal  gov¬ 
ernment  the  Senate,  or  upper  house  of  the  Legislature,  ex¬ 
ercises  the  function  to  a  greater  or  less  degree.  The  powers 
of  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  as  such  a  council  are 
restricted  to  confirmation  of,  or  the  refusal  to  confirm,  ap 
pointments  of  the  most  important  officers  and  to  ratify 
treaties.  In  Great  Britain  the  body  having  this  function 
is  styled  the  King's  Privy  Council,  or  more  truly  the  Cab¬ 
inet :  in  Canada,  the  King's  Privy  Council  for  Canada:  in 
Australia,  the  Federal  Executive  Council ;  the  council  in 
all  three  cases  nominally  holding  office  at  the  pleasure  of 
the  executive.  The  executive  council  of  France  has  ad¬ 
ministrative  and  legislative  functions  :  the  German  execu¬ 
tive  council  (Federal  Council,  or  Bundesrat)  has  also  judi- 
cial  functions.  —  e.  session,  a  session  of  an  executive  council, 
as  of  the  United  States  Senate  when  acting  in  that  capacity. 
A  session  of  the  United  States  Senate  acting  in  the  capac¬ 
ity  of  an  executive  council  may  be  either  secret  or  open. 
ex-ec'U-tive,  n.  1.  The  executive  branch  of  a  government ; 
the  person  or  persons  who  constitute  the  executive  magis¬ 
tracy  of  a  state.  In  the  United  States  applied  specif,  to  the 
President  and  to  the  governors  of  States. 

2.  Hence,  any  person  or  body  charged  with  administrative 
or  executive  work. 

©X  ec'u  tor  (5g-zgk'u-ter ;  <5k-sSk'-;  277;  in  sense  1,  8k'- 
se-ku'ter),  n.  [L.  executor,  exsecutor:  cf.  F.  exScuteur. 
Cf.  executer.]  1.  One  who  executes  something,  as  a  pur¬ 
pose,  duty,  function,  work,  etc.;  variously,  a  doer,  per¬ 
former,  agent,  enforcer,  an  executioner  (Obs.),  etc. 

2.  Law.  The  person  appointed  by  a  testator  to  execute 
his  will,  or  to  see  its  provisions  carried  into  effect,  after  his 
decease.  The  executor  is  the  personal  representative  of  the 
testator,  with  functions  at  present  practically  the  same  as 
those  of  an  administrator  of  a  will.  In  early  English  law, 
however,  the  executor  corresponded  somewhat  to  the 
Roman  hares,  in  having  the  right  to  retain  the  residue  of 
the  (personal)  estate  after  meeting  the  charges  imposed 
upon  the  estate.  The  title  of  the  executor  vests  at  once 
upon  the  testator’s  death.  By  statute  in  some  States  of 
the  United  States,  and  by  Act  of  1897  in  Great  Britain,  the 
executor  has  been  given  jurisdiction  over  real  estate  simi¬ 
lar  to  that  had  over  personalty. 

executor  de  son  tort  (de  son  tfirt).  [OF.,  executor  of 
his  own  wrong.]  Low.  A  person  who  without  legal  au¬ 
thority  assumes  the  cmitrol  or  disposition  of  a  decedent’s 
goods  or  property  as  if  he  were  executor.  He  is  respon¬ 
sible  for  what  comes  into  his  possession,  and  has  many  of 
the  liabilities,  without  the  rights,  of  an  executor. 
ex-ec'U  to'ri-al  (gg-z6k'u-to'n-&l;  gk-sSk'-;  201),  a.  [LL.  ex- 
ecutorialis.]  1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  an  executor ;  executive. 
2.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  execution  of  a  mandate  or  of 
legal  process.  Chiefly  Scots  Law. 

ex  ec'u  to-ry  (gg-zgk'6-to-n  ;  gk-sgkM,  a.  [L.  execute - 
rius,  exsecutorius :  cf.  F.  exe cufoire.]  1.  Pertaining  to  ad¬ 
ministration,  or  to  putting  the  laws  in  force  ;  executive. 

The  official  and  executory  duties  of  government.  Burke. 


2.  Law.  Designed,  or  of  such  a  nature  as,  to  be  executed, 
or  carried  into  effect,  in  time  to  come,  or  to  take  effect  on 
a  future  contingency ;  as,  an  executo-nj  devise,  remainder, 
or  estate.  Executed  implies  completion  ;  executory,  some¬ 
thing  to  be  done  \  and  an  agreement  is  executory  as  long 
as  anything  remams  to  be  done  by  either  party.  Thus, 
an  agreement  to  sell  is  an  executory  contract.  Contracts 
maybe  executed  on  one  side  and  executory  on  the  other,  as 
where  a  conveyance  is  made  which  passes  title,  but  the 
grantee  has  not  executed  his  part  by  payment  of  the  pur¬ 
chase  money.  An  executory  contract  creates  a  chose  in 
action ;  an  executed  contract  conveys  a  chose  in  possession, 
ex  ec'u  tress  (gg-zgk'u-trgs  ;  gk-sgk'-),  n.  [Cf.  OF.  exe - 
cuteresse.]  An  executrix.  Rare. 

ex-ec'u-trlx  (-trTks),  n.;  pi.  L.  -trices  (-tri'sez),  E.  -trixes 
(-tnk'sgz;  -sTz  ;  151).  [LL.]  Law.  A  woman  exercising 

the  functions  of  an  executor. 

ex  ec'u  try  (gg-zgk'u-trt ;  ek-sek'-),  n.  Scots  Law.  Ex' 
editorship  ;  also,  the  estate  passing  to  the  executor  as  such, 
ex'e-dra  (gk'se-drd;  Sk-se'dra  ;  277:  cf.  cathedra),  n.  ; 
pi.  -drjE  (-dre).  [L.,  fr.  Gr.  e£e'5pa  ;  cf  out-f-efipa  seat.] 

1.  Class.  Antdq.  A  room  for  conversation,  more  or  less 
open,  like  a  portico,  and  furnished  with  seats. 

2.  Commonly,  and  in  writing  on  art,  an  out-of-door  seat  or 
bench,  planned  to  bring  mafty  persons  together,  therefore 
nearly  semicircular  and  usually  having  a  high,  solid  back. 

ex'e-^e'sis  (gk'se-je'sisj,  n. ;  pi.  -geses  (-sez).  [NL.,  fr. 

Gr.  t^-qyqvLs,  fr.  e£r)yeioQai  to  explain,  interpret ;  cf  out 
riyeicrOai  to  guide,  lead.  Cf.  seek.]  1.  Exposition; 
explanation  ;  esp.,  a  critical  explanation  of  a  text  or  por¬ 
tion  of  Scripture. 

2.  Math.  The  finding  of  the  roots  of  an  equation.  Obs. 
ex'©  gete  (gk'se-jet),  n.  [Gr.  i£riyr)TT)< ; :  cf.  F.  ezSg&te. 

See  exegesis.]  One  who  expounds  or  interprets  ;  esp.,  one 
skilled  in  Scriptural  exegesis. 

ex'©  get'ic  (-jgt'Tk)  1  a.  [Gr.  (fr;yrjTi#cov  :  cf.  F.  exSgS- 
©X'e-get'i-cal  (-T-kftl)  )  tique.]  Pertaining  to  exegesis; 
explanatory  ;  expository.  —  ex'e-get'l-cal-ly,  adv. 
ex'©  get'ics  (-Iks),  n.  The  science  of  interpretation,  or 
exegesis,  esp.  of  the  Scriptures. 

©X  em'plar  (gg-zgm'plar),  n.  [L.  exemplar ,  fr.  exemplum : 
cf.  F.  exemplaire,  OF.  also  examplaire,  L.  exemplarium. 
See  example;  cf .  sampler.]  1 .  That  which  serves  as  a  mod¬ 
el  or  pattern  ;  example  ;  esp.,  an  ideal  model ;  archetype. 

Albert  teaches  that  God  created  the  world  ex  nihilo,  according 
to  exemplars  (species  et  rationes  omnium  creatorum)  existing 
eternally  in  the  Divine  Mind.  Wm.  Turner. 

2  An  instance  or  example  ;  either  a  parallel  or  a  typical 
instance  ;  a  case,  type,  or  specimen. 

3.  A  copy  of  a  book  or  writing.  Scott. 

Syn.  —  See  pattern. 

©X-em'plar.  a.  [L.  exempt dris :  cf.  F.  exemplaire.]  Ex¬ 
emplary.  Obs.  or  R.  “ Exemplar  piety.”  Jer.  Taylor. 
exemplar  proposition,  Logic,  a  proposition  which  states 
something  to  be  true  of  an  example  of  a  class.  Cent.  Diet. 
ex  em'plar  ism  (gg-zgm'pldr-Tz’m),  n.  Philos.  The  doc¬ 
trine  that  the  divine  ideas  are  the  ontological  basis  of  finite 
realities  and  of  their  knowrability. 

ex'em-pla-ry  (gg'zgm-pla-ri ;  gg-zgm'pla-rT  ;  27^,  a.  [L. 
exemplaris,  fr.  exemplum :  cf.  F.  exemplaire.  See  exam¬ 
ple  ;  cf.  exemplar.]  1.  Serving  as  a  pattern  ;  deserving 
to  be  proposed  for  imitation  ;  commendable. 

[Bishops’]  lives  and  doctrines  ought  to  be  exemplary.  Bacon. 

2.  Serving  as  a  warning  ;  monitory  ;  as,  exemplaiy  justice. 

3.  Serving  as  a  type,  instance,  or  illustration  ;  exemplify¬ 
ing  ;  as,  an  exemplary  passage. 

4.  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  containing,  an  example  or  exam¬ 
ples.  Rare. 

exemplary  damages.  Law,  damages  given,  in  addition  to  dam¬ 
ages  eoveringthe  actual  loss,  in  order  to  punish,  and  make 
an  example  of,  the  offender  in  torts  committed  with  fraud, 
actual  malice,  or  deliberate  oppression  or  violence ;  —  called 
also  smart  money  and  vindictive,  punitive ,  or  retributive 
damages.—  e.  substitution.  See  substitution. 
ex  em  pli  fi-ca'tlon  (gg-zSm'plT-fT-ka'slmn),  n.  1.  Act  of 
exemplifying  ;  a  show  ing  or  illustrating  by  example. 

2.  That  which  exemplifies  ;  a  case  in  point ;  example. 

3.  Law.  An  exemplified  copy. 

4.  Freemasonry.  A  setting  forth  or  exhibition  of  Masonic 
work  by  a  lodge  or  lodges,  for  purposes  of  instruction,  under 
the  supervision  of  the  Grand  Lecturer,  an  officer  appointed 
by  the  Grand  Lodge  to  criticize  and  correct  the  work. 

ex  em  pli-fi  ca'tion-al,  a.  Relating  to  exemplification. 
©X-em'pli-fi-ca  tiv©  (-zgm'plT-fT-ka-tlv),  a.  Exemplifying, 
ex-em'pli-fy  (-fi),  v.  t. ;  ex-em'fli-fied  (-fid) ;  ex-em'pli- 
fy'ing  (-fl'Tng).  [L.  exemplum  example  -f  -fy :  cf-  OF- 
exemplifier,  LL.  exempliflcare  to  copy,  serve  as  an  exam¬ 
ple.]  1.  To  set  an  example  to;  to  use  as  an  example.  Obs. 

2.  To  show  or  illustrate  by  example  ;  to  serve  as  an  exam¬ 
ple  of  ;  to  illustrate  or  instance. 

He  did  but  .  .  .  exemplify  the  principles  in  which  he  had  been 
brought  up.  Cowper. 

3.  To  copy;  to  transcribe  ;  to  make  an  attested  copy  or 
transcript  of,  under  seal,  as  of  a  record. 

4.  To  prove  or  show  by  an  attested  copy. 

Syn.  —  See  illustrate. 

ex  empt'  (Sg-z8mpt'),  a.  [L.  exemptus,  p.  p.  of  eximere  to 
take  out,  remove,  free  ;  ex  out  -f-  emere  to  buy,  take  :  cf. 
F.  exempt.  Cf.  exon,  redeem.]  1.  Cut  off  ;  set  apart ; 
excepted  ;  excluded.  Obs.  or  R. 

Corrupted,  and  exempt  from  ancient  gentry.  Shak. 

2.  Exceptional  ;  select.  Obs. 

3.  Free,  or  released,  from  some  liability  to  which  others 
are  subject  ;  excepted  from  the  operation  or  burden  of 
some  law  ;  released  ;  free  ;  clear  ;  privileged  :  —  with 
from :  not  subject  to  ;  not  liable  to ;  as,  goods  exempt  from 
execution  ;  a  person  exempt  from  jury  service. 

True  nobility  is  exempt  from  fear.  Shak. 


«x-cuserle88  (t-ks-kUs'lSs),  a. 

Sec  -LESS. 

ex-cuse'ment  (-kfiz'm^nt),  n. 
'[Cf.  OF.  escusement.’]  Excuse. 
Obs.  [ad v.  of  excusing,  p.  pr.  I 
ex-cua'ing-ly  (-k  0  z'T  n  g-1  T),  | 
ex-cu'sive  (-ku'sTv),  a.  Excus¬ 
atory.  Obs.  —  ex  cu'slve-ly,  adv. 
Obs. 

•ex-cufls'a-ble.  a.  See  -able. 
ex-cuz'a-bl.  Excusable.  Ref.  Sp. 
ex-cuze',  u.  Excuse.  Ref.  Sp. 
exd  Abbr.  Examined. 

II  ex  de'bi-to  jus-ti'tl  se  (Ska 

dgb'T-to  jb  s-tl  sh'T-e).  [L.] 
Law.  Of,  or  by  reason  of,  an  ob¬ 
ligation  of  justice  ;  as  a  matter 
of  legal  right. 

!l  ex  de'bi-to  na  tu-ra'li  (n&tjl- 


ra'll).  [L.]  Law.  Of,  or  by 
reason  of,  a  natural  obligation. 

[1  ex  de-lic'to  (d?-lIk'to).  [L.] 
Law.  Of,  or  by  reason  of,  a  de¬ 
lict  or  wrong.  See  delict. 

|l  ex'  di'e  (dT'e).  [L.]  Scots 
Law.  Lit.,  of  a  day  ;  —  said  of 
contracts  for  the  performance 
of  which  a  certain  day  is  set. 
ex  div.  Abbr.  Ex  dividend, 
ex  dividend.  See  ex.  prep.,  a 
||  ex  do'no.  [L.]  By  the  gift ; 
as  a  present. 

exe.  +  ask,  ax.  [t«r- 1 

exec.  Abbr.  Executive;  execu-i 
ex  e-cra-bl.  Execrnble.  Ref'.  Sp. 
ex  e-cra'tious  (Ck'^-kra'shus), 
a.  Execratory.  Obs. 
ex'e-cra'tor,  n.  [L.]  One  who 


execrates.  Rare. 

ex-ect'  (5k-sSkt'),  ex-ec'tion. 

d*  EXSECT,  EX  SECTION. 

exectour.  +  executor. 
ex'e-cut'a-ble  (Sk's^-knUd-Vl  ; 
?g-zSk'fl-td-b’l),  a.  See -able. 
ex'e-ente,  a.  Executed.  Obs. 
ex'e-cut'er  (?k'sf‘-knt/?r).  n. 
One  who  executes  ;  an  executor, 
ex  e  cu'tion  al.  Pertaining 
to  execution.  Rare. 
ex'e-cu'tion-eer'ing,  a.  En¬ 
gaged  in  executions, 
ex  e-cu'tion-er-esB.  n.,  fern,  of 
executioner. 

ex-ec'u-tiv.  Executive.  Ref.Sp. 
ex-ec'u-tive-ly,  adv.  of  execu¬ 
tive. 

ex-ec'ti- tor-ship7,  n.  See -ship. 


ex-ec'u- to-ry.  n.  An  executive, 
ex-ec'n-trice.  u.  Executrix.  Obs. 
ex-ec 'u-trix-ship7,  n.  See -sh  i p. 
exeex.  Abbr.  Executrix, 
ex-ede',  v.  t.  [L.  exedere ,  exe - 
smn.  to  eat  up.]  To  eat  out.  Obs. 
ex'e  dent  (6k's£-dgnt),  a.  [L. 
exedens.  -entis,  p.  pr.]  Eating 
out.  Rare. 

ex-ed'i-fy,  v.  t.  [ex-  -f  edify.] 
To  build;  up  or  upon.  Obs. 
ex  eem'.  +  kxeme. 
ex'e-gent.  f.xioent. 
ex  e-ge'sist  (^k'sf-ie'sTst)  n. 
An  exegete.  Ran  .  [getics.  /f.| 
ex  e-get'ic  (-jPt'Yk),  n.  Exe-| 
ex  e-ge'tist  (-JS'tYst),  n.  An 
exegete.  Rare. 

II  ex-e'gi  mo'nu-men'tum  a're 


pe-ren'ni-us  (mBn/fl-mPn'ttim). 
[L.]  I  have  reared  a  monument 
more  lasting  than  brass  [or 
bronze]. 

Horace  (Odes,  III.  xxx.  1). 
ex-em'bry-o-nate,  a.  [ex-  -f  em- 
bryonate. J  Bot.  Destitute  of  an 
embryo  ;  —  of  cryptogams.  Obs. 
exeme.  ^  ex  a  me. 
ex-e'me  (?k-8e'me),r.  t.  [L.  exi- 
mere  to  remove.]  To  exempt. 
Obs. 

ex'e-mie,  a.  [L.  eximivs  :  cf.  OF. 
exemme.]  Distinguished.  Obs. 
ex  em-plar'ic  (Bg'zBm-piar'ik), 
a.  Exemplary.  R.  [flaky. I 
ex'em-pla-ri-ly.  adv.  or  exem-| 
ex'em-pla-ri-nesB. //.  See-\Ess. 
ex  em-plar'i-ty  (Cg'zBm-plftr'Y- 


tY),  n.  [Cf.  LL.  exemTifantas.] 
Exemplary  quality.  Rare. 
ex'em-pla-ry,  n.  [L.  exempla- 
rium .]  An  exemplar.  Ohs. 
ex'em-pla-ry,  aav.  Exempla- 
rily.  Obs. 

II  ex-em'pla  sunt  o7di-o'sa.  [L.] 

Examples  are  offensive, 
ex-em'ple.  +  example. 
ex-em'pli-fha-ble  (5g-zSm'plY- 
fUa-b’l),  a.  See -able. 
ex-em'pli-fi-ca7tor,  n.  An  ex¬ 
emplifier.  Rare.  [emplifies.l 
ex-em'pli-fl  er,  «.  One  that  ex-| 

1  ex-em'pli  gra'ti-a.  [L.]  For 
the  sake  of  example  ;  for  exam¬ 
ple  or  instance  ;  —  abbr.,  e.  g. 
ex-em'ply,  »\  t.  [Cf.  OF.  exem- 
plier.]  To  exemplify.  Obs.  ■ 


ale,  senate,  care,  Am,  Account,  arm,  ask,  sofa ;  eve,  £vent,  €nd,  recent,  maker;  Ice,  Ill ;  old,  6bey,  orb,  5dd,  s&ft,  connect ;  use,  unite,  urn,  up,  circtis,  menti ; 
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ex  empt'  (Sg-zgmpt'),  v.  t.  ;  ex-empt'ed  (-zSmp'tSd) ;  ex¬ 
empting.  [Cf.  F.  exempler.  See  exempt,  «.]  1.  To  re¬ 
move  ;  to  8et  apart ;  to  exclude  ;  except.  Ob s. 

2 .  To  release  or  deliver  from  some  liability  to  which  others 
are  subject ;  to  except  or  excuse  from  the  operation  of  a 
law  ;  to  grant  immunity  to  ;  to  free  from  obligation  ;  to 
release  ;  as,  to  exempt  a  man  from  jury  duty, 
exempt',  n.  [Cf.  F  .exempt.']  One  exempted  or  freed  from 
duty;  one  not  subject ;  specif.:  a  Eccl.  One  exempt  from 
the  jurisdiction  of  a  bishop.  Obs.  or  Hist,  b  In  French 
cavalry,  a  subordinate  in  command  when  the  higher  com¬ 
pany  officers  were  absent,  and  exempt  from  common  duty  ; 
hence,  a  similar  French  police  officer.  Obs.  or  Hist,  c  One 
of  four  subordinate  officers  of  the  Yeomen  of  the  Royal 
Guard;  an  exon  (which  see).  Eng. 

ex-emp'tlon  (Sg-zemp'shfin),  n.  [Cf.  L.  exemptio  a  remov¬ 
ing,  and  F.  exemption  exemption.]  Act  of  exempting,  or 
state  of  being  exempt ;  freedom  from  any  charge,  burden, 
evil,  etc.,  to  which  others  are  subject ;  immunity  ;  privi¬ 
lege  ;  as,  exemption  of  certain  articles  from  seizure  ;  ex¬ 
emption  from  military  service  or  from  jury  duty  ;  specif., 
R.  C.  Ch.,  release  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  ordinary 
and  subjection  only  to  that  of  the  Holy  See. 

Syn.  —  Freedom,  privilege.  —  Exemption,  immunity.  Ex¬ 
emption  commonly  suggests  the  act  of  freeing  or  releasing, 
esp.  from  some  charge  or  obligation  imposed  by  others ; 
immunity  emphasizes  the  state  of  freedom,  esp.  from  some 
liability  imposed  by  nature  or  general  conditions  ;  as,  ex¬ 
emption  from  taxation,  from  military  service,  from  pun¬ 
ishment  ;  immunity  from  pain,  from  a  particular  disease, 
from  error,  from  punishment,  the  immunities  of  the  clergy. 
See  freedom. 

ex-en  do-sper'mous  (Sks-gn'do-spGr'mMs),  a.  [ex-  -f  en- 
dospermous/]  Bot.  Without  endosperm  ;  —  said  of  certain 
seeds,  as  those  of  the  bean,  pea,  or  mustard, 
ex  en'ter-ate  (5ks-8n'ter-at),  v.  t. ;  -at'ed  (-at/5d) ;  -at'ing 
f-at'Yng).  [L.  exenteratus ,  p.  p.  of  exenlerare ;  cf.  Gr. 
e£evTepi£etv ;  ef  out  -f-  evrepov  intestine.]  To  disembowel ; 
eviscerate.  Rare.  —  ex  en  ter  a'tion  (-a'sh Sn),  n.  Rare. 
ex  en'ter  ate  (-at),  a.  Exenterated.  Rare. 
ex  e-qua'tur  (8k'se-kwa'tur),  n.  [L.,  3d  pers.  sing.  pres, 
subj.  of  exequi ,  exsequi ,  to  perform,  execute.]  1.  A  written 
official  recognition  of  a  consul  or  commercial  agent,  issued 
by  the  government  to  which  he  is  accredited,  and  authoriz¬ 
ing  him  to  act  in  the  place  to  which  he  is  assigned. 

2.  Similar  permission  granted  by  a  sovereign  to  exercise 
a  bishop’s  functions  under  papal  authority,  or  for  publica¬ 
tion  of  papal  bulls. 

ex-e'qui-al  (Sk-se'kwT-fil),  a.  [L.  exequialis ,  exsequialis ,  fr. 
exsequiae exequies.]  Of  or  pert,  to  funerals  ;  funereal, 
ex'e-quy  (Sk'se-kwT),  n.  ;  pi.  -quies  (-kwTz).  [L.  exequiae , 
exsequiae,  a  funeral  procession,  fr.  exsequi  to  follow  out : 
cf.  OF.  exeques.  See  execute.]  Usually  pi.  A  funeral 
rite  or  ceremony ;  the  ceremonies  of  burial ;  obsequies  ; 
sometimes,  funeral  procession. 

But  see  his  exequies  fulfilled  in  Rouen.  Shak. 

ex'er-cise  (5k'ser-siz),  n.  [F.  exercice ,  L.  exercitium,  fr. 
exercere,  exerciium ,  to  drive  on,  keep  busy,  prob.  orig.,  to 
thrust  or  drive  out  of  an  inclosure  ;  ex  out  -f-  arcere  to 
shut  up,  inclose.  See  ark.]  1.  Act  of  exercising  ;  a  set¬ 
ting  in  action  or  practicing  ;  employment  in  the  proper 
mode  of  activity ;  exertion  ;  application  ;  use  ;  habitual 
activity;  occupation,  in  general;  practice. 

In  the  exercise  of  the  important  function  confided  by  the  con¬ 
stitution  to  the  legislature.  Jefferson. 

2  Exertion  for  the  sake  of  training  or  improvement, 
whether  physical,  intellectual,  or  moral;  practice  to  ac¬ 
quire  skill,  knowledge,  virtue,  perfectness,  grace,  etc. 
“  Desire  of  knightly  exercise .”  Spenser. 

An  exercise  of  the  eyes  and  memory.  Locke. 

3.  Bodily  exertion  for  the  sake  of  keeping  the  organs  and 
functions  in  a  healthy  state;  hygienic  activity  ;  as,  to  take 
exercise  on  horseback. 

4.  Performance,  as  of  an  office,  ceremony,  or  the  like. 

Lewis  refused  even  those  of  the  church  of  England  .  .  .  the 

public  exercise  of  their  religion.  Addison. 

To  draw  him  from  his  holy  exercise.  Shak. 

5.  That  which  is  done  for  the  sake  of  exercising,  practic¬ 
ing,  training,  or  promoting  skill,  health,  mental  improve¬ 
ment,  moral  discipline,  etc.  ;  that  which  is  assigned  or 
prescribed  for  such  ends,  as  a  disquisition,  a  lesson,  or 
task;  as,  military  or  naval  exercises;  musical  exercises; 
an  exercise  in  composition. 

He  seems  to  have  taken  a  degree,  and  performed  public  exer¬ 
cises  in  Cambridge,  in  1.565.  Brydges. 

6-  That  which  gives  practice  ;  a  trial  ;  a  test. 

Patience  is  more  oft  the  exercise 
Of  saints,  the  trial  of  their  fortitude.  Milton. 

7.  An  act  of  religious  practice,  as  of  preaching,  expound¬ 
ing,  or  praying. 

8.  In  Scotland,  formerly,  a  presbytery. 

Syn.  —  Effort,  exert  ion,  application]  custom,  usage,  habit, 
manner.  —  Exercise,  practice  come  into  comparison  in  the 
sense  of  activity  or  exertion  for  the  sake  of  improvement, 
either  in  strength  or  health  (as  in  the  case  of  exercise)  or 
in  skill  or  dexterity  (as  implied  in  practice)  ;  as,  “  Exercise 
is  good  for  the  muscles  of  mind  and  to  keep  it  well  in  hand 
for  work  ”  (Lotcell) ;  “  Practice  makes  perfect  ”  (Proverb) ; 
outdoor  exercise,  rifle  practice.  But  the  distinction  does 
not  always  hold.  As  referring  to  the  employment  of  a 
given  power  or  faculty,  practice  implies  more  frequently 
than  exercise  regular  or  habitual  activity  or  performance  ; 
as,  the  exercise  of  one’s  discretion,  of  onefs  rights ;  the 
practice  of  piety,  to  make  a  practice  of  taking  exercise; 
“  He  had  a  natural  simplicity,  a  habitual  practice  of  kina 
and  generous  thoughts  ”  ( Thackeray).  See  habit,  effort. 


exercise  and  addition,  an  exercise  in  interpretation  of  Scrip¬ 
ture,  required  of  Scotch  candidates  for  the  ministry, 
ex'er-cise  (Sk'ser-siz),  v.  t. ;  ex'er-cised  (-sizd) ;  ex'er- 
cis'ing  (-sizing).  1.  To  set  in  action  ;  to  cause  to  act, 
move,  or  make  exertion  ;  to  give  employment  to  ;  to  put 
in  action  habitually  or  constantly  ;  to  train  ;  to  exert  re¬ 
peatedly  ;  to  busy. 

Herein  do  I  exercise  myself,  to  have  always  a  conscience  void 
of  offense.  Acts  xxiv.  16. 

2.  To  exert  for  the  sake  of  training  or  improvement ;  to 
practice  in  order  to  develop ;  hence,  also,  to  improve  by 
practice;  to  discipline,  and  to  use  or  to  perform  for  the 
purpose  of  training;  as,  to  exercise  arms  ;  to  exercise  one’s 
self  in  music;  to  exercise  troops. 

About  him  exercised  heroic  games 

The  unarmed  youth.  Milton. 

3.  To  occupy  the  attention  and  effort  of  ;  to  task  ;  to  tax, 
esp.  in  a  painful  or  vexatious  manner  ;  to  harass ;  vex  ;  to 
worry  or  make  anxious  ;  to  afflict ;  as,  exercised  with 
pain ;  he  was  much  exercised  over  the  affair. 

Where  pain  of  unextinguishable  fire 
Must  exercise  us  without  nope  of  end.  Milton. 

4.  To  put  in  practice  ;  to  carry  out  in  action  ;  to  perform 
the  duties  of  ;  to  use  ;  employ  ;  practice ;  as,  to  exercise 
authority  ;  to  exercise  an  office. 

I  am  the  Lord  which  exercise  loving-kindness,  judgment,  and 
righteousness,  in  the  earth.  Jer.  ix.  24. 

ex'er-cise,  v.  i.  1.  To  perform  one’s  office  or  function.  Obs. 

2.  To  exercise  one’s  self,  as  under  military  training  ;  to 
drill;  to  take  exercise;  to  use  action  or  exertion;  as,  to 
exercise  for  health  or  amusement. 

3.  To  take  part  in  a  religious  exercise.  Obs.  or  Hist. 
exercise  bone.  Med.  A  deposit  of  bony  matter  in  a  mus¬ 
cle,  tendon,  or  fascia,  produced  by  continued  pressure  or 
exertion. 

ex'er-cis  er  (-siz'er),  n.  One  who  takes  exercise  ;  also,  an 
apparatus  for  use  in  physical  exercise, 
ex  er'ci  tant  (Sg-zGr'sT-tant),  n.  [F. ;  L.  exercitans,  -antis, 
p.  pr.  of  exercitare  to  exercise  diligently.]  One  engaged 
in  spiritual  exercises. 

ex-er'ci-ta'tion  (-ta'shftn),  n.  [L.  exercitatio ,  fr.  exercitare, 
intens.,  fr.  exercere  to  exercise :  cf.  F.  exercUation.']  Ex¬ 
ercise;  operation,  practice,  or  training ;  also,  a  mode,  dis¬ 
play,  or  result  of  exercise,  as  an  essay  or  discourse, 
ex-er'ci-tor  (Sg-zfir'sT-ttfr),  n.,  or,  in  full,  ||  ex-er'ci-tor 
ma'ris  (ma'ris).  [L.,  an  exerciser.]  Civil  t£*  Scots  Law. 
The  one  to  whom  for  the  time  being  the  profits  of  a  ship 
belong,  whether  he  be  owner,  charterer,  or  mortgagee  in 
possession.  Cf.  ship’s  husband. 

ex-er'cl-to'ri-al  (-to'rT-ftl;  201)  I  a.  Civil  Law.  Of  or  per- 
ex-er'ci-to'ri-an  (-to'n-an)  j  taming  to  an  exercitor  ; 
esp.,  designating  an  action,  actio  exercitoria.  allowed  by  the 
praetor  to  be  brought  against  the  exercitor  upon  contracts 
made  by  the  ship’s  master. 

ex-ergue'  (Sg-zGrg';  gk-sGrg'),  n.  [F.,  fr.  Gr.  «£  out  -f- 
epyou  work;  lit.,  out  work,  i.  e.,  accessory  work.  See 
work.]  Numis.  The  small  space  beneath  the  base  line 
of  a  subject  engraved  on  a  coin  or  medal,  usually  contain¬ 
ing  the  date,  place,  engraver’s  name,  etc.,  or  other  sub¬ 
sidiary  matter;  also,  the  matter  there  inscribed.  —  ex- 
erg'u-al  (Sg-zGr'gu-al ;  gks-Gr'-),  a. 

ex  ert'  (6g-zGrt'),  v.  t. ;  ex-ert'ed  ;  ex-ert'ing.  [L.  exer- 
lus ,  exsertus ,  p.  p.  of  exerere,  exserere,  to  thrust  out ;  ex 
out  -f-  severe  to  join  or  bind  together.  See  series  ;  cf.  ex- 
sert.]  1.  To  thrust  forth  ;  to  emit ;  reveal.  Obs. 

So  from  the  seas  exerts  his  radiant  head 

The  star  by  whom  the  lights  of  heaven  are  led.  Dryden 

2.  To  put  forth,  as  strength,  force,  ability,  or  anything  of 
the  nature  of  an  active  faculty;  to  put  in  vigorous  action; 
to  bring  into  active  operation  ;  as,  to  exert  the  strength  of 
the  body  or  faculties  ;  to  exert  the  mind  or  the  voice. 

3.  To  put  forth  as  the  result  or  exercise  of  effort;  to 
bring  to  bear  ;  to  do  or  perform. 

When  the  will  has  exerted  an  act  of  command  on  any  facility 
of  the  soul  or  member  of  the  body.  South. 

to  exert  one’s  self,  to  use  efforts  or  endeavors  ;  to  strive  ;  to 
make  an  attempt. 

ex  er'tlon  (Sg-zGr'shwn),  n.  Act  of  exerting  ;  active  exer¬ 
cise  of  any  power  or  faculty  ;  an  effort,  esp.  a  laborious  or 
perceptible  effort ;  as,  an  exertion  of  strength  or  power ; 
an  exertion  of  the  limbs  or  of  the  mind ;  it  is  an  exertion 
for  him  to  move  to-day. 

Syn.  —  Attempt,  endeavor,  essay,  trial.  See  effort. 
ex  er'tive  (-tTv),  a.  Having  power  or  a  tendency  to  exert; 
using  exertion. 

II  ex'e-unt  (8k's£-tint).  [L.  ;  3d  pers.  pi.  pres,  of  exire  to 
go  out.  Cf.  exit.]  They  go  out,  or  retire  from  the  scene. 

II  ex'e-unt  om'nes  (om'nez).  [L.]  All  go  out  or  retire, 
ex-fo'li-ate  (Sks-fo'lT-at),  v.  t.  ;  -at'ed  (-at'6d) ;  -at'ing 
(-at'Tng).  [L.  exfoliare  to  strip  of  leaves  ;  ezout,  from  -f 
folium  leaf.]  1.  To  cast  or  throw  off  from  the  surface  in 
scales,  lamime,  or  splinters  ;  also,  to  remove  or  take  off 
the  surface  of  in  scales  or  lamina*. 

2  To  develop  as  if  by  the  opening  out  of  leaves.  Rare. 
ex-fo'li-ate,  V.  i.  To  split  into,  or  give  off,  scales  or  lamime, 
esp.  from  the  surface ;  also,  to  come  off  in  a  thin  piece  or 
pieces ;  to  scale  or  flake  off  ;  to  desquamate ;  as,  some 
minerals  exfoliate  when  heated;  these  pieces  exfoliated 
from  the  bone. 

ex-fo'li-a'tlon  (-a'shtin),  n.  [Cf.  F.  exfoliation .]  Process 
of  exfoliating,  or  state  of  being  exfoliated  ;  also,  an  exfoli¬ 
ated  piece  or  pieces. 

ex-fo'li-a  tive  (Sks-fo'lT-a-tTv),  a.  [Cf.  F.  exfoliatif\ 
Causing  exfoliation  —  n.  An  exfoliative  agent, 
ex-hal'ant  (Sks-hal'ftnt ;  Sgz-),  a.  [L.  exhalans,  p.  pr.] 


Having  the  quality  of  exhaling  or  evaporating  ;  emissive  ; 
as,  the  exhalant  siphon  of  a  clam.  —  n.  An  exhaling  duct, 
ex  ha  la'tlon  (Sks'hd-la'shlhi;  gk'so- ;  277),  n.  [ME.  ex- 
alacion ,  OF.  exalacion,  F.  exhalation ,  L.  exhalatio .]  1.  An 
exhaling,  or  sending  forth,  as  in  the  form  of  steam  or  va¬ 
por  ;  evaporation;  expiration ;  as,  an  exhalation  of  breath. 

2.  That  which  is  exhaled,  or  which  rises  in  the  form  of 
vapor,  fume,  or  steam  ;  effluvium  ;  emanation  ;  as,  exha¬ 
lations  from  the  earth  or  flowers,  decaying  matter,  etc. 

3.  A  vaporous  or  luminous  body  ;  esp.,  a  meteor.  Obs. 
ex  hale'  (eks-hal'  ;  ggz-  ;  277),  v.  t.  ;  ex-haled'  (-liald')  ; 

ex-hal'ing  (-hal'Tng).  [OF.  exaler,  F.  exhaler ,  or  L.  ex- 
halare  ;  ex  out  -f-  halare  to  breathe.  Cf.  inhale.]  1.  To 
breathe  out ;  hence,  to  give  forth  (gaseous  matter),  as  a 
plant ;  to  emit,  as  vapor  or  an  odor  ;  as,  the  earth  exhales 
vapor  ;  marshes  exhale  noxious  effluvia. 

Less  fragrant  scents  the  unfolding  rose  exhales.  Tope. 
2.  To  draw  out;  to  cause  to  be  emitted  in  vapor;  to 
evaporate  ;  as,  the  sun  exhales  the  moisture  of  the  earth, 
ex  hale',  v.  i.  1.  To  rise  or  be  given  off  as  vapor;  to  pass 
off  or  vanish. 

Their  inspiration  exhaled  in  elegies.  Prescott. 
2.  To  emit  breath  or  vapor ;  to  breathe  outward, 
ex  haust'  (Sg-z6st' ;  277),  v.  t. ;  ex-haust'ed  ;  ex-haust'- 
ing.  [L.  exhaustus,  p.  p.  of  exhaurire  ;  ex  out-J-  haurire, 
haustum,  to  draw,  esp.  water.]  1.  To  draw  forth  ;  as,  to 
exhaust  tears;  also,  to  draw'  in  ;  to  drink.  Obs. 

2.  To  draw'  or  let  out  wholly  ;  to  drain  off  completely  ;  as, 
to  exhaust  the  water  of  a  well,  or  the  air  from  a  bell  jar  ; 
the  moisture  of  the  earth  is  exhausted  by  evaporation. 

3.  To  empty  by  drawing  or  letting  out  the  contents,  as  a 
well  or  a  treasury  ;  specif.,  to  create  a  vacuum  in,  as  the 
receiver  of  an  air  pump. 

4.  To  drain,  metaphorically  ;  to  use  or  expend  wholly,  or 
till  the  supply  comes  to  an  end ;  to  deprive  wholly  of 
strength  ;  to  use  up  ;  to  weary  or  tire  out ;  to  wear  out ; 
as,  to  exhaust  one’s  strength,  patience,  or  resources. 

A  decrepit,  exhausted  old  man  at  fifty-five.  Motley. 
6.  To  bring  out  or  develop  completely  ;  to  discuss  thor¬ 
oughly  ;  as,  to  exhaust  a  subject. 

6  To  subject  to  the  action  of  various  solvents  in  order  to 
remove  all  soluble  substances  or  extractives;  as,  to  exhaust 
a  drug  successively  with  water,  alcohol,  and  ether. 

Syn.  —  Spend,  consume,  tire  out,  weary.  See  tire. 
ex  haust',  V.  i.  To  discharge  or  empty;  as,  the  engine 
exhausts  into  the  air ;  also,  to  flow  or  pass  out ;  as,  the 
steam  exhausts  into  the  condenser, 
ex  haust',  a.  [L.  exhaustus,  p.  p.]  Exhausted ;  having 
expended  or  lost  its  energy  or  strength, 
ex  haust',  n.  1.  Engin.  a  The  escape  of  the  working  fluid, 
as  steam,  from  an  engine  cylinder  at  the  end  of  the  work¬ 
ing  stroke  ;  also,  the  period  (from  release  to  compression 
in.an  expansion  engine)  over  which  this  occurs,  b  The  ex¬ 
haust  port  or  ports  leading  from  the  cylinder.  c  The 
exhaust  working  fluid. 

2.  Act  or  process  of  producing  a  vacuum  in  a  vessel ;  also, 
degree  or  intensity  of  the  vacuum  produced ;  as,  an  ex¬ 
haust  of  .01  inch  (of  water). 

3.  Generation  or  induction  of  air  currents  by  creating  a 
partial  vacuum  ;  also,  an  exhausting  apparatus  for  such 
a  purpose,  as  to  carry  away  dust  particles  in  a  flour  mill. 

4.  Gaseous  or  other  material  exhausted,  as  foul  air  educed 
through  a  register  or  pipe  from  a  living  room. 

exhaust  draft  or  draught.  A  forced  draft  produced  by 
induction  (suction)  instead  of  blowing, 
ex-haust'ed  (6g-z6s'tgd),  p.  a.  1.  Consumed;  used  up; 
spent;  as,  his  exhausted  means. 

2.  Emptied;  as,  an  exhausted  well. 

3.  Deprived  of  essential  characteristics  or  properties  ;  de¬ 
prived  of  its  proper  qualities  or  virtues;  as,  exhausted  tea. 

4.  Deprived  of  energy  or  strength  ;  worn  out ;  tired  out. 

—  ex  haust'ed  ly,  adv.  —  ex  haust'ed  ness,  n. 
ex-haust'er  (-ter),  n.  One  that  exhausts;  specif.,  in  gas 

works,  a  pump  for  drawing  the  gases  from  the  retorts  and 
forcing  them  forward  to  the  purifiers, 
ex-haust'l-ble  (-tT-b’l),  a.  Capable  of  being  exhausted. 

-  ex  haust  i  bil'i  ty  (-tT-bTl'T-tT),  n. 

ex  haust'ing,  p.  a.  Producing  exhaustion  ;  as,  exhaust¬ 
ing  labors.  —  ex  haust'ing-ly,  adv. 

ex-haus'tlon  (Sg-zSs'chwn),  n.  [See  exhaust.]  1.  Actor 
process  of  exhausting,  or  state  of  being  exhausted. 

2.  Math.  An  ancient  geometrical  method  employed  in  the 
study  of  curvilinear  areas  and  volumes,  involving  one  or 
more  series  of  constructions  that  approach  constantly  a 
certain  magnitude  to  be  determined  ;  —  akin  to  the  modern 
method  of  limits.  A  classic  instance  is  Euclid  XII.  2. 
ex-haus'tlve  (-tTv),  a.  Serving  or  tending  to  exhaust; 
hence,  thorough ;  testing  all  possibilities,  or  considering 
all  the  elements ;  as,  an  exhaustive  investigation.  —  ex- 
haus'tive-ly,  adv.  —  ex  haus'tive  ness,  n. 
ex  haust' less,  a .  Not  to  be  exhausted  ;  inexhaustible.  — 
ex  haustGess-ly,  adv.  —  ex-haust'less-ness,  n. 
exhaust  opener  Any  of  various  machines  for  opening 
cotton,  etc.,  from  the  bale,  by  the  suction  of  a  fan. 
exhaust  pipe  A  pipe  for  conveying  exhaust,  as  of  steam 
from  an  engine  to  a  condenser. 

exhaust  port  Mach.  A  port  for  passage  of  exhaust,  esp., 
one,  usually  the  central  one  of  three,  in  a  cylinder  face, 
exhaust  valve.  Mach.  A  valve  that  permits  the  exhaust 
to  escape  from  an  engine  cylinder. 

ex-her'e-date  (Sks-hSr'e-dat),  v.  t.;  ex-her'e-dat'ed  (-dat'- 
6d) ;  ex-her'e-dat'ing  (-dating).  [L.  erheredatus ,  p.  p. 
of  ex heredare.  See  ex-  ;  heir.]  To  disinherit. 


ex-empt'l-ble  (Cg-zSmp'tt-b’l), 
a.  See -able. 

ex-emp'tile  (-tYl),  a.  [L.  exemp- 
tilis.]  Removable.  Obs. 
ex'erap- tir tious  (?g'zP m p-tYsh'- 
ua),  a.  Separable.  Obs. 
ex-emp'tive,  a.  Exempting.  R. 
ex  en-ce-pha'li-a  (Pks^n-sf-fa'- 
lY-a),  n.  [NL.]  Ter  at.  The 
state  of  n»  exencephalus.  —  ex/- 
en-ce-phal'ic  (-faKlk),  ex  en- 
ceph'arlous  (-stff'a-lf/s),  a. 

ex  en-ceph'a-lus  (-sCf'd-bts),  n. 
[NL.  See  ex-  ;  encephalos.] 
Ter  at.  Malformation  of  the 
skull  such  that  the  brain  lies 
wholly  or  partly  outside  the 
cranial  cavitv. 

ex-en  ter-i'tia,  n.  [NL.  ;  ex-  -f 

enteritis.]  =  PERITONITIS, 
ex-e'qui-ous,  a.  Exequial.  Obs. 
ex-erce',  n.  v.  t.  Sc  i-  [L-  ex¬ 


ercere .]  Exercise.  Obs. 
ex-er'cent  (Pg-zOr's^nt),  a.  [L. 
exer cens,  -entis,  p.  pr.  of  exer¬ 
cere.  See  exercise.]  Exercis¬ 
ing  ;  practicing.  Obs.  or  R.  —  n. 
A  practitioner.  Obs.  or  R. 
ex  'er-cis  a  ble  (6k'ser-sT 7/d- 
b’l),  a.  See -able. 
ex'er-cised  (-sizd),  /)./>.  of  ex¬ 
ercise.  —  exercised  predica¬ 
tion.  Logic,  a  predication  ac¬ 
tually  made  ;  —  distinguished 
from  a  signate  predication, 
which  is  only  made  as  said,  or 
descriptively  ”;  thus,  “  man  is 
an  animal is  an  exercised 
predication,  “man  belongs  to 
the  animal  kingdom  ”  is  a  sig¬ 
nate  predication.  The  terms 
were  used  by  Duns  Scotus. 
ei'er-cisd-ble  f-sIz'T-b’l),  a.  Ex¬ 
ercisable.  Obs. 


ex-er'ei-tate,  a.  [L.  exercitatus, 

p.  p  of  exercitare  to  exercise 
diligently.]  Exercised.  Obs. 
exercite,’  n.  [OF.  exercite,  L. 
exercitus .]  An  army.  Obs. 
exercite,  /?.  8f  v.  t.  [OF.  exercite, 
n.,  exerciter,  v.,  L.  exercitare .] 
Exercise.  Obs. 

ex  er-ci'tion  ( ?k's?r-sYsh 'i/n ), 
n.  [L.  exercitio,  -onis.]  Exer¬ 
cise.  Obs.  Scot. 
ex'er-cize.  Exercise.  Ref  Sp. 
ex  ert',  a.  Exsert.  Obs. 
ex-ert'ment,  n.  Exertion.  Obs. 
ex-e'slon  (5g-ze'zh?7n ),  n.  [See 
exede.]  Act  of  eating  out  or 
through.  Obs. 

ex-es'tu-ate,  ex  es  tn-a'tion 

4*  EX/ESTUATK,  etc. 

Ex 'e- ter ’Change.  The  New  Ex¬ 
change  in  London,  built  by  the 
Earl  of  Salisbury  (1609).  It  stood 


on  the  site  of  the  present  Exeter 
Hall  in  the  Strand. 

||  ex  fa'ci-e  (Pks  fa'shY-e).  [L.] 
Civil  Law.  From  the  face  ;  on 
its  face  ;  —  6aid  of  documents, 
titles,  etc. 

||  ex  fac'to  jus  o'ri-tur  (Hr'Y- 
tfir).  [L.l  Law  arises  out  of,  or 
is  brought  into  exercise  by,  fact, 
ex  fe-ta'tion.  n.  [ex-  -f  fetation.] 
Med.  Extra-uterine  fetation, 
ex-fig'ure.  r.  t.  [c.r-  +  figure.'] 
To  allow  pictorially.  Rare. — 
ex  fig  u-ra'tion.  n.  *  Rare. 
ex  fil-tra'tion,  n.  [ex-  +  filtra¬ 
tion.]  A  filtering  out.  Rare. 
ex-flag  el-la'tion.  n.  [ex-  -f  fla¬ 
gella -at  ion.]  Bacteriol.  The 
casting  off  of  cilia  or  flagella, 
ex-flect',  v.  t.  [L.  ex  out  -f 
flectere  to  bend.]  To  turn  out.  R. 
ex-fo'di-ate,  v.  t.  [L.  ex  out  + 


fodere  to  dig.]  To  dig  out. 
Rare,  ex-fo'dl-a'tion  (tks-fQ'- 
dY-a'shi7n),  n.  Rare. 
ex-for'ei-pate  (cks-ffir'sY-pat), 
v.  t.  [ex-  -h  L.  forceps ,  -cijris, 
forceps.]  To  take  out  with  or 
as  if  with  a  forceps.  Rare. 
ex.  gr.  Abbr.  Exempli  gratia. 

||  ex  gra'ti-a  (fks  gra'shY-a). 
[  L.l  Of  or  by  favor  ;  — in  law 
impiving  absence  of  legal  right, 
ex-hal'a-ble  <  Pks-hal'ri-b’l  ;  cf. 
exhale),  a.  See -able. 
ex-hal'ate,  v.  t.  Sc  i.  [L.  exha- 
latus ,  p.  p.  of  exhelare  to  ex¬ 
hale.]  To  exhale.  Obs.  or  R. 
ex-hal'a-to-ry  (-d-t?>-rY),  n.  An 
exhaling  passage.  Rare. 
ex  hale',  r.  t.  [ex-  -f-  hale,  v.] 
To  draw  or  force  out ;  also,  to 
raise  ;  exalt.  Obs.  [Obs. | 

•x-hale'ment,  n.  Exhalation.! 


ex-hal'ent.  Var.  of  exhalant. 
ex-hall'.  +  exhale.  [06s.| 
ex-hance',  v.  t.  To  enhance. | 
exhaust  edges  Mach.  The  in¬ 
side  edges  of  an  engine  slide 
valve  that  regulate  the  exhaust. 

W.  C.  Unwin. 
exhaust  fan  A  fan  to  produce 
an  exhaust  draft.  [Ref.  Sp. | 
ex-haust'i-bl.  Exhaustible.! 
exhaust  lap.  exhaust  lead.  Slide 
Valves.  See  lap,  lead. 
ex-hauat'ment,  ex-haus'ture,  n. 
Exhaustion.  Obs. 
exhaust  purifier.  Grist  Milling. 
A  machine  for  sorting  grains  or 
purifying  middlings  by  an  ex¬ 
haust  draft. 

exhaust  silencer.  Mach.  A  muf¬ 
fler  or  silencer  for  an  internal- 
combustion  engine, 
ex'he-dra.  Var.  of  exkdra. 


food,  f<>ot ;  out,  oil ;  chair  ;  go  ;  sing,  igk  ;  %hen,  thin ;  nature,  verdure  (250) ;  K  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  acli  (144) ;  boN ;  yet ;  zh  =  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Guh>s. 
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ex-her'e-da'tlon  (Sks-hSr'e-da'slmn),  n.  [L.  exheredatio : 
cf.  F.  exheredation.]  A  disinheriting  ;  disherison, 
tx  hlb'lt  (gg-ztb'Tt ;  277),  v.  t. ;  ex-hib'it-ed  ;  ex-hib'it- 
ing.  [L.  exhibilus ,  p.  p.  of  ezfiibere  to  hold  forth,  to 
tender,  exhibit ;  ex  out  -f-  habere  to  have  or  hold.  See 
habit.]  1.  To  bring  forth  as  an  offering,  a  grant,  or  pro¬ 
vision  ;  to  provide  ;  to  administer,  as  an  oath.  Obs. 

2.  Med.  To  administer  as  a  remedy. 

3.  To  hold  forth  or  present  to  view;  to  show,  esp.  in  order 
to  attract  notice  to  what  is  interesting  or  instructive,  or 
for  purposes  of  competition  or  demonstration  ;  to  display; 
as,  to  exhibit  goods  in  a  shop,  or  a  picture  in  a  gallery. 

Exhibiting  a  miserable  example  of  the  weakness  of  mind  and 
body.  Pope. 

4.  To  represent  or  make  manifest,  as  in  a  drawing  or 
plan  ;  to  make  a  representation  of. 

6.  To  perform  in  public  ;  as,  to  exhibit  a  solo.  Rare. 

6.  Law.  To  submit,  as  a  document,  to  a  court  or  officer  in 
course  of  proceedings  ;  also,  to  present  or  offer  officially 
or  in  legal  form  ;  to  bring,  as  a  charge  ;  to  file  of  record. 

He  suffered  his  attorney -general  to  exhibit  a  charge  of  high 
treason  against  the  earl.  Clarendon. 

Syn.  —  Show,  manifest,  reveal,  disclose.  —  Exhibit,  dis¬ 
play,  expose,  evince  agree  in  the  idea  of  presenting  more 
or  less  prominently  to  view.  To  exhibit  is  to  show  in  such 
a  way  as  to  invite  notice  ;  to  display  is  to  exhibit  conspic¬ 
uously  or  ostentatiously  ;  to  expose,  as  here  compared,  is 
to  display  openly  (esp.)  something  which  has  hitherto 
been  concealed,  or  which  shrinks  from  the  public  gaze  ; 
as,  “  If  any  crave  redress  of  injustice,  they  should  exhibit 
their  petitions  in  the  street”  {Shak.);  “That  danger, 
which  you  thought  proper  ...  to  display  to  the  world 
with  all  the  parade  of  indiscreet  declamation  ”  {Burke) ; 
“  The  inestimable  prize  exposed  through  crystal  to  the 
gazing  eyes  ”  {Pope).  To  evince,  as  here  compared,  is  to 
exhibit  or  reveal  (esp.)  the  presence  of  some  quality  ;  as, 
“  Here  is  his  answer,  evincing  the  young  blood  in  the  old 
man  still”  {E.  FitzGerald) ;  “Cucumbers,  now  evincing 
a  tendency  to  spread  away  from  the  main  stock,  and  ram¬ 
ble  far  and  wide  ”  {Hawthorne).  See  reveal,  exhibition. 
to  exhibit  a  foundation  or  prize,  to  hold  it  forth  or  to  tender 
it  as  a  bounty  to  candidates.  — -  to  e.  an  essay,  to  declaim 
or  otherwise  present  it  in  public.  Obs. 
ex  hibit,  v.  i.  1.  To  display  anything  for  inspection,  esp. 
as  part  of  a  public  exhibition. 

2.  To  furnish  maintenance,  as  to  a  student.  Obs. 
ex  hibit,  n.  1.  An  article,  or  a  collection  of  articles,  dis¬ 
played  to  view,  as  in  an  industrial  exhibition  ;  a  display  ; 
as,  the  English  exhibit  at  the  World’s  Fair. 

2.  Law.  A  document  produced  and  identified  in  court  for 
future  use  as  evidence  ;  also,  a  paper  or  document  referred 
toby  way  of  explanation,  evidence,  etc.,  in  a  pleading,  peti¬ 
tion,  or  the  like,  identified  by  a  letter  or  otherwise,  and 
usually  annexed  to  the  principal  paper. 

3.  pi.  Eccl.  The  documents  evidencing  the  taking  of  or¬ 
ders,  institution,  etc.,  that  a  clergyman  may  be  required 
to  produce  at  the  first  visitation  after  his  admission  ;  also, 
the  fees  then  payable.  Eng. 

4.  Act  of  showing,  as  of  the  state  of  affairs  under  inquiry; 
as,  an  exhibit  of  account  books. 

Syn.  —  See  exhibition. 

ex'hl-bl'tlon  (Sk'sT-bTsh'dn  ;  277),  n.  [Cf.  F.  exhibition , 
L.  exhibitio  a  delivering,  sustenance.]  1.  Sustenance  ; 
maintenance  ;  allowance,  esp.  for  meat  and  drink  ;  pen¬ 
sion.  Obs. 

2.  Eng.  Univ.  Formerly,  private  benefaction  for  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  scholars;  now,  a  sum  for  that  purpose  from  the 
funds  of  the  institution,  awarded  in  competition. 

3.  Med.  Act  of  administering  a  remedy. 

4.  Act  of  exhibiting  for  inspection,  or  of  holding  forth  to 
view  ;  manifestation  ;  display. 

5.  That  w  hich  is  exhibited,  held  forth,  or  displayed  ;  also, 
any  public  show  ;  a  display,  as  of  works  of  art,  or  of  feats 
of  skill,  or  of  oratorical  or  dramatic  ability  ;  specif,  (with 
reference  to  law's  requiring  a  license  for  public  exhibi¬ 
tions),  a  display  or  show  wdiere  the  display  itself  is  the  chief 
object  and  from  which  the  exhibitor  derives  or  expects  to 
derive  a  profit,  as  distinct  from  a  display  which  is  a  mere 
incident  of  another  business  ;  as,  an  exhibition  of  animals  ; 
an  industrial  exhibition. 

Syn.  —  Exhibition,  exhibit,  exposition.  An  exhibition. 
as  here  compared,  is  a  public  display,  esp.  of  objects  of 
art,  manufacture,  commerce,  etc. ;  as,  an  industrial  ex¬ 
hibition,  the  annual  exhibition  of  the  Academy  of  Fine 
Arts.  An  exhibit  (cf.  legal  use)  is  an  object  or  collection 
of  objects  displayed  in  an  exhibition ;  as,  the  English, 
German,  exhibit.  Exposition,  under  recent  French  influ¬ 
ence,  is  now  frequently  used  for  exhibition, esp-  where  the 
display  is  on  a  large  or  magnificent  scale  ;  as,  the  World’s 
Columbian  Exposition.  See  exhibit,  exposition. 
exhibition  game  fowl.  See  game  fowl. 
ex  hi  bi'tion-al  (-fil),  a.  Of  or  pert,  to  an  exhibition, 
ex  hi  bi'tion-er  (-er),  n.  1.  Eng.  Univ.  One  who  has  a 
pension  or  allowance  granted  for  support. 

2.  An  exhibitor. 

ex'hi-bl'tlon-lsm  (  Tz’m),  n.  The  practice  of  making  ex¬ 
hibitions;  specif.,  Med.,  the  morbid  habit  of  making  inde¬ 
cent  exposure  of  the  person. 

ex-hib'i-tive  (Sg-zTb'T-tTv),  a.  Characterized  by  exhibition, 
or  serving  to  exhibit.  —  ex-hib'i-tlve-ly,  adv. 
ex-hib'i-tor  (-ter),  n.  [Cf.  L.  exhibitor  a  giver.]  One  who 
exhibits.  —  ex  hib'i  tor-ship' ,  n. 

ex  hlb'i-to-ry  (-to-rT),  a.  [Cf.  L.  exhibitorius  relating  to 


giving  up.]  Exhibiting  ;  making  an  exhibition  ;  procuring 
or  commanding  exhibition  ;  as,  exhibitory  remedies  at  law. 
ex-hil'a-rant  (Ig-zTl'd-r&nt),  a.  [L.  exhilarans ,  -antis,  p. 
pr.  See  exhilarate.]  Exciting  joy,  mirth,  or  pleasure. 
—  n.  That  which  exhilarates. 

ez-hil'a-rate  (-rat),  v.  t. ;  ex-hil'a-rat'ed  (-rat'Sd) ;  ex- 
hil'a-rat'ing  (-rat'Tng).  [L.  exhilaratus,  p.  p.  of  exhila- 
rare  to  gladden  ;  ex  out  -j-  hilar  are  to  make  merry,  hilar  is 
merry,  cheerful.  See  hilarious.]  To  make  merry  or  jolly  ; 
to  enliven  ;  animate  ;  cheer  ;  as,  good  new  s  exhilarates  the 
mind  ;  wine  exhilarates  a  man. 
ex-hil'a  rate,  v.  i.  To  become  exhilarated.  Rare. 
ez-hil'a-rat  ing  (-rat'Tng),  p.  a.  That  exhilarates ;  cheer¬ 
ing  ;  gladdening.  —  ex-hil'a  rat  lng-ly,  adv. 
ex-hlFa-ra'tlon  (-ra'shtm),  n.  [L.  ex  hilar  atio.]  Act  of 
exhilarating,  or  state  of  being  exhilarated  ;  enlivenment ; 
lively  cheerfulness. 

Exhilaration  hath  some  affinity  with  joy,  though  it  be  a  much 
lighter  motion.  Bacon. 

Syn.  —  Animation,  high  spirits,  Joyousness,  gladness, 
cheerfulness,  gayety,  hilarity,  merriment,  jollity, 
ex-hil'a-ra-tive  (-ra-tTv),  a.  Producing,  or  showing,  ex¬ 
hilaration. 

ex  hort'  (Sg-zdrt';  5gz-h6rt';  277),  v.  t. ;  ex-hort'ed  ;  ex- 
hort'ing.  [L.  exhortari ;  ex  out -j-  hortari  to  incite,  en¬ 
courage  :  cf.  F.  exhorter,  OF.  also  exorter.  See  hortative.] 
To  incite  by  words  or  advice  ;  to  animate  or  urge  by  argu¬ 
ments,  as  to  a  good  deed;  to  address  exhortation  to;  to 
urge  strongly  ;  hence,  to  advise,  warn,  or  caution. 

Let  me  exhort  you  to  tuke  care  of  yourself.  J.  D.  Forbes. 
ex  hort',  V.  i.  To  deliver  exhortation ;  to  use  w’ords  or 
arguments  to  incite  to  good  deeds. 

With  many  other  words  did  he  testify  and  exhort.  Acts  ii.  40. 
ex  hor  ta'tion  (Sk'sSr-ta'shwn) ,  n.  [L.  exhortatio  :  cf.  F. 
exhortation.']  1.  Act  or  practice  of  exhorting  ;  act  of  in¬ 
citing  to  laudable  deeds  ;  incitement  to  that  which  is  good. 
2.  Language  intended  to  incite  and  encourage  ;  advice  ; 
counsel ;  specif.,  a  liturgical  formulary  of  this  nature. 

I  ’ll  end  my  exhortation  after  dinner.  Shak. 

ex-hor'ta-tive  (6g-z6r'ta-tTv  ;  277),  a.  [L.  exhortativus.] 
Serving  to  exhort ;  exhortatory  ;  hortative, 
ex  hor'ta-to-ry  (-to-rl),  a.  [L.  exhortatorius :  cf.  F.  ex¬ 
hort  atoire.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  exhortation  ;  hortatory, 
ex-hort'er  (§g-z6r'ter  ;  cf.  exhort),  n.  One  who  exhorts 
or  incites  ;  specif.,  Eccl.,  a  layman  authorized  to  practice 
exhortation  under  ministerial  direction, 
ex  hu'mate  (Sks-hu'mat ;  Sks'hu-mat),  r.  t.  ;  ex-hu'mat- 
ed  (-mat-Sd  ;  -raat'gd);  ex-hu'mat-ing  (-Tng).  [LL.  exhu- 
malus,  p.  p.  of  exhumure  to  exhume.]  To  exhume, 
exhu-ma'tion  (Sks'hft-ina'slmn),  n.  [Cf.  LL.  ezhumatio , 
F.  exhumation.]  Act  of  exhumating  or  exhuming, 
ex  hume'  (Sks-hum'),  v.  t. ;  ex-humed'  (-humd')  ;  ex- 
hum'ing  (-hum'Tng).  [LL.  exhum  are;  L.  ex  out  -j-  humus 
ground,  soil  :  cf.  F.  exhumer.  See  humble.]  To  dig  out 
of  the  ground  ;  to  take  out  of  a  place  of  burial  ;  to  disinter. 
II  ex'lgeant'  (ag'ze'zhaN'),  masc.  \  a.  [F.]  Exacting;im- 
II  ex;i  geante' (-zhaNt'), /ew.  j  portunate  ;  exigent, 
ex'l-gence  (gk'sT-jens),  n.  [F.]  Exigency, 
ex'i-gen-cy  (-jen-sT),  n.  ;  pi.  -cies  (-sTz).  [LL.  ex igentia.] 

1.  State  or  quality  of  being  exigent ;  urgent  or  exacting 
want;  pressing  necessity;  need;  a  case  demanding  im¬ 
mediate  action,  supply,  or  remedy  ;  as,  an  unforeseen  exi¬ 
gency.  “  The  present  exigency  of  his  affairs.”  Ludlow. 

2.  Such  need  or  necessity  as  belongs  to  the  occasion  ;  de¬ 
mands  ;  requirements  ;  as,  the  exigency  of  a  writ. 

Syn.  —  Urgency,  pressure,  emergency.  See  juncture. 
ex'l-gent  (Sk'sT-j£nt),  a.  [L.  exigens,  - entis ,  p.  pr.  of  ex- 
igere  to  drive  out  or  forth,  require,  exact.  See  exact.] 

1.  Exacting  or  requiring  immediate  aid  or  action;  press¬ 
ing;  critical.  “  At  this  exigent  moment.”  Burke. 

2.  Requiring  or  calling  for  much  ;  exacting  ;  as,  the  exi¬ 
gent  life  of  a  great  city. 

exi  gent,  ft.  Exigency  ;  need  ;  also,  pinch  of  need;  press¬ 
ing  necessity  ;  decisive  moment.  Obs.  or  R. 
ex'i-gl-ble  (-jT-b’l),  a.  [Cf.  F.  exigible.  See  exigent.] 
That  may  be  exacted;  requirable;  demandable;  chargeable, 
exigible  dower.  Moham.  Law.  =  prompt  dower. 
ex  i-gul-ty  (6ks'T-gu'T-tT),  n.  [L.  exiguitas :  cf.  F.  exi- 
guite.]  Exiguous  state  or  character  ,  scantiness  ;  small¬ 
ness  ;  thinness. 

ex-ig'u-ous  (Sg-zTg'u-us ;  gk-sTg'- ;  277),  a.  [L.  eziguus.] 
Scanty;  small;  slender;  diminutive.  “ Exiguous  re¬ 
sources.”  Carlyle.  —  ex  ig'u  ous  ness.  n. 
exile  (Sk'sil ;  277  :  formerly,  at  least  in  senses  1  &  2,  ac¬ 
cented  ex-ile';  see  note  under  verb),  n.  [ME.  exil,  fr.  L. 
exilium ,  exsilium,  akin  to  exsul  an  exile  ;  ex  out  -J-  (perh.) 
the  root  of  satire  to  leap,  spring  ;  cf.  F.  exil.  Cf.  salient.] 

1.  Forced  separation  from  one’s  native  country  ;  expulsion 
from  home,  or  state  of  being  expelled  ;  banishment ;  some¬ 
times,  voluntary  separation  from  one’s  native  country. 

Let  them  be  recalled  from  their  exile.  Shak. 

2.  Devastation;  ruin;  waste.  Obs. 

3.  [Cf.  exile,  v.]  A  person  expelled  from  his  country  by 
authority  ;  also,  one  who  separates  himself  from  his  home. 

Thou  art  an  exile,  and  thou  must  not  stay.  Shak. 
Syn.  —  Banishment,  proscription,  expulsion, 
the  Exile.  Jewish  History.  =  Babylonian  exile. 
exile  (Sk'sil;  277  :  see  note  below),  v.  t.  ;  ex'iled  (-lid)  ; 
ex'il-ing  (-il-Tng).  [Cf.  OF.  exillier ,  LL.  exiliare.  See 
exile  banishment.]  1.  To  banish  or  expel  from  one’s 


own  country  or  home  ;  to  drive  away.  44  Exiled  from 
eternal  God.”  Tennyson. 

Calling  home  our  exiled  friends  abroad.  Shak. 

2  To  devastate  ;  ruin.  Obs. 

Formerly  accented  ex-ile ',  as  in  Shakespeare  (except 
as  participial  adi.),  and  hence  still  often  pronounced  with 
x  =  gz  (Sg'zll),  though  now  always  stressed  on  first  sylla- 
ble.  See  ex-. 

Syn.  —  See  banish. 

exile  (Sk'sil;  277:  see  note  under  exile,  v.  t.),  a.  [L. 
exilis.]  Small;  slender;  thin;  fine  ;  hence,  scanty  ;  poor. 
Obs.  “  An  exile  sound.”  Bacon . 

ex-il'ic  (6g-zTl'Ik  ;  Sk-sTl'-),  a.  Pertaining  to  exile,  or  ban¬ 
ishment,  esp.  that  of  the  Jews  in  Babylon, 
ex-il'l-ty  (-T-tT), n.  [L.  exilitas.  See  exile,  a.]  Smallness; 
meagernesB  ;  slenderness  ;  fineness ;  thinness.  Obs.  or  R. 
ex  lml  ous  (gg-zTin'T-ws),  a.  [L.  eximius  taken  out,  i.  e., 
select,  fr.  eximere  to  take  out.  See  exempt.]  Select ; 
choice;  hence,  extraordinary;  excellent.  Rare.  —  ex- im'- 
1-ous-ly,  adv.  —  ex  lml  ous-ness,  n. 
ex  ln'a  nite  (Sg-zln'd-nit ;  gk-sln'-),  v.  t.  [L.  exinanitus, 
p.  p.  of  exinanire  ;  ex  out  (intens.)  +  inanis  empty.]  To 
make  empty  ;  to  render  of  no  effect ;  to  humble.  Obs. 
ex-in'a-nl'tion  (-nTsh'wn),  n.  [L.  exman  Hi  o.]  An  empty¬ 
ing  ;  an  enfeebling;  exhaustion  ;  humiliation  ;  abasement 
ex  ist'  (Sg-zTst'),  v.  i.  ;  ex-ist'ed  ;  ex-ist'ing.  [L.  exis 
tere,  exsistere,  to  step  out  or  forth,  emerge,  appear,  exist 
erout  -f-  sistere  to  cause  to  stand,  to  place,  stand  still,  fr 
stare  to  stand  :  cf.  F.  exist  er.  Sec  stand.]  1.  To  have 
actual  or  real  being,  w'hether  material  or  spiritual. 

To  conceive  the  world  ...  to  have  existed  from  eternity.  South. 

2.  To  have  being  in  any  specified  condition  or  place,  or 
with  respect  to  any  understood  limitation  ;  as,  salt  exists 
in  solution  in  the  sea ;  queer  notions  exist  in  his  mind. 

3.  To  continue  to  be  ;  to  maintain  being  ;  as,  tyranny  can¬ 
not  exist  after  education  is  free. 

4.  To  live ;  to  have  life  or  the  functions  of  vitality  ;  as, 
men  cannot  exist  in  water,  nor  fishes  on  land. 

Syn.  —  See  be. 

ex  ist'ence  (8g-zTs'tcns),  n.  [F.  existence.]  1.  State  of 
being  actual ;  reality  a6  opposed  to  appearance. 

Allas  !  what  harm  doth  apparence 

When  hit  is  lals  in  existence !  Chaucer. 

2.  Determined  being  ;  being  with  reference  to  some  limit¬ 
ing  condition  ;  as,  the  existence  of  a  Active  world. 

UglT"  For  philosophic  usage  compare  actus,  being,  exs, 
esse,  essence,  reality. 

3.  Sentient  or  living  being  ;  continuance  in  life. 

4.  Continued  or  repeated  manifestation ;  actual  occur¬ 
rence  ;  as,  the  existence  of  a  calamity  or  of  a  state  of  war. 
6.  That  which  exists,  either  as  being  in  general  or  as  a 
specific  being  or  entity. 

A  certain  store  of  real,  eternal  existences.  J.  Martineau. 
ex  ist'ent  (-t£nt),  a.  [L.  existens ,  -entis,  p.  pr.  of  exisiere. 
See  exist.]  Having  being  or  existence  ;  existing;  being  ; 
esp..  having  its  occurrence  or  being  in  present  time. 

The  eyes  and  mind  are  fastened  on  objects  which  have  no 
real  being,  as  if  they  were  truly  existent.  Dryden. 

ex  ist'ent,  n.  An  existing  being  or  state  ;  something  that 
really  exists. 

ex  is  ten'tial  (Sg'zTs-tSn'sh&l ;  Sk'sTs-),  a.  Involving,  or 
pert,  to,  existence  ;  Logic  <i*  Math.,  predicating  existence. 

In  the  existential  proposition,  “  A  exists,"  or  14  there  is  an  A," 
“  is  "  or  44  exists  "  cannot  be  legitimately  regarded  as  a  predicate 
of  A.  *  G.  F.  Stout. 

Ii  ex'it  (Sk'sYt).  [L.,  3d  pers.  sing.  pres,  of  exire  to  go  out. 
See  ex-  ;  issue.]  He  (or  she)  goes  out,  or  retires  from 
the  scene  ;  as,  exit  Macbeth  ;  —  used  in  dramatic  waitings 
to  indicate  withdrawal  of  an  actor.  Cf.  exeunt. 
ex'it,  n.  [See  1st  exit.  But  in  some  cases  fr.  L.  exitus  a 
going  out,  way  of  egress,  fr.  exire  to  go  out.]  1.  The  de¬ 
parture  of  a  player  from  the  stage. 

They  have  their  exits  and  their  entrances.  Shak. 

2.  Any  departure  ;  the  act  of  quitting  the  stage  of  action 
or  of  life  ;  death  ;  as,  to  make  one’s  exit. 

Sighs  for  his  exit,  vulgarly  called  death.  Coicper. 

3.  A  way  of  departure  ;  passage  out  of  a  place  ;  egress. 
Forcing  the  water  forth  through  its  ordinary  exits.  Woodward. 

ex'it,  v.  i.  To  go  out ;  to  depart ;  hence,  to  die. 

II  ex  li'brls  (Sk8  li'brls).  [L.  cxfrom  -F  libris  books.]  An 
inscription,  label,  or  the  like,  in  a  book,  indicating  its 
ownership;  esp.,  a  bookplate.  It  often  consists  of  the 
words  ex  libris  followed  by  the  owner’s  name. 

Ex'moor  (Sks'moor),  n.  [From  Exmoor,  a  district  in  Som¬ 
ersetshire  and  Devonshire.]  1.  One  of  a  breed  of  horned 
sheep  of  Devonshire,  England,  having  white  legs  and  face 
and  black  nostrils.  They  are  esp.  valuable  for  mutton. 

2.  A  breed  of  ponies  native  to  the  Exmoor  district, 
ex'o-  (8k'so-).  [Gr.  out  of,  outside,  fr.  e£  out.  See 
ex-.]  1.  A  prefix  signifying  out  of,  outside ;  as  in  exo- 

carp,  exogen,  erzoskeleton. 

2.  Org.  Chern.  A  combining  form  prefixed  to  the  name 
of  a  compound  to  indicate  that  substitution  has  occurred 
in  a  side  chain  and  not  in  the  ring  or  nucleus ;  as,  exo- 
chloro-toluene,  CcHr,'CH2Cl. 

Ex'o-as-ca'les  (Sk'so-Ss-ka'lez),  n.  pi.  [NL.  See  Exoas- 
cus.]  Bot.  An  order  of  ascomycetous  fungi  in  which  the 
asci  are  separate  but  approximate.  There  are  two  families, 
one  of  saprophytes,  the  pther  ( Exoascaceae )  of  parasites 
which  are  often  destructive  to  fruit  trees,  causing  leaf 
curl,  bladder  plums,  and  other  deformities. 

Ex  0-as'cus  (-Ss'kws),  n.  [NL.  See  exo- ;  ascus;  —  so 
named  because  the  asci  burst  through  the  surface  of  the 


ex  he-red'l-ta'tion  (C*k8/hJls-r8d/- 
I-ta'sh«n),  n.  Exheredation.  R. 
exhib.  Abbr.  Med.  Exhibeatur 
(L.,  let  it  be  administered), 
ex  hib'it,  a.  Exhibited.  Obs. 
ex-hib'it-a-ble  (8g-zlb'lt-rt-b’l), 
a.  See -able. 

ex-hib'it-ant,  n.  An  exhibitor, 
ex-hib'it-er.  Var. of  exhibitor. 
ex  hi-bi'tion  ist,  n.  One  who 
exhibits,  or  performs,  publicly. 
Rare.  f-iZE.| 

ex  hi-bi'tion-ize.  >\  f.  5r  >.  See| 
•x-hil'a-ra  tor  («‘g-zYl'd-ra,’t5r), 
»j.  One  that  exhilarates, 
ex-hil'a-ra-to-ry  (-rd-to-rY),  a. 
Exhilarative.  Rai-e. 
ex-hor'bi-tant.  +  exorbitant. 
ex  hort',  n.  Exhortation.  Obs. 
ex-hor'ta-tive-ly.  adr.  of  ex¬ 
hortative. 

ex'hor-ta  tor  (8  k's  5  r-t  5't  5  r  ; 
8k  s5r-ta't8r),  n.  [L.]  An  ex¬ 
horter.  R.  (a.  An  exhumer.  | 
ex'hu-ma  tor  (fks'hfi-ma/t?r),| 
ex  hum'er ({*ks-hQm'?r), n.  One 


who,  or  that  which,  exhumes. 

||  ex  hy-po'the-Bi(Pk8  hl-p6th'8- 
8l).  (NL.]  By  hypothesis, 
exibicion.  exhibition. 
exiccate.  exiccation,  etc.  *J*  ex¬ 
siccate,  etc.  [of  E.nno.  | 

||  e-xi'do  (a-he'th<5  ;  1-40).  Var.  | 
ex'ies  (ek'sYz),  n.pl.  Ecstasies. 
Scot. 

ex  i-gen'da-ry  (ek'st-jSn'dd- 
rl ),?/.  [LL .e  rigenda  state  of  one 
in  danger  of  outlawry  for  con¬ 
tumacy.]  An  exigenter.  Rare. 
ex'i-gent,  n.  Eng.  Law.  The 
writ  used  in  exacting  a  person 
before  outlawry, 
ex'i-gent-er.  n.  Eng.  Law.  An 
officer  of  the  Court  of  Common 
Plens,  and  Inter  (18th  and  19th 
centuries)  nlso  of  the  Court  of 
King’s  Bench,  who  made  out 
exigents. 

ex'i-gent-ly,  adv.  of  exigent. 

||  ex'i-gi  fa'cl-as  (Ck'sY-jT  fa'- 
shl-fts).  [L..  that  you  cause  to 
be  demanded.]  Eng.  Law.  = 


exigent,  ii.,  the  writ, 
ex'il-arch  (ek'sY-liirk),  n.  [exile 
-f-  -arch.]  Jewish  Hist.  A  prince 
or  ruler  of  the  exiles  in  Baln-lon, 
to  whom  Jews,  wherever  ‘they 
were,  paid  tribute.  —  ex  il-ar'- 
chate  (-litr'kftt),  n. 
ex'iie-ment,  n.  [Cf.  OF.  exile - 
mevt.)  See-MENT.  [exiles.] 
ex'il-er  (5k'sll-er),n.  One  who  | 
ex-il'i-an  (6g-z  Il'Y-d  n  ;  C  k- 
sYl'-),  a.  Exilic, 
ex  i-li'tion  (5k/sY-lY8h'i7n),  n. 
[L.  exsilire  to  spring  iorth  ;  ex 
4-  satire  to  spring,  leap.]  A  sud¬ 
den  springing  or  leaping  out.  Obs. 
exlme.  f  exeme. 
ex  in-du'si  ate,  a.  See  f.x-. 
ex'ine(?k'sYn).  Var.  of  extine. 
ex-in'gui  nal,  a.  [ex-  -F  ingui¬ 
nal.]  Zobl.  Situated  outside  the 
irroin  ;  pert,  to  or  designating 
the  second  joint  of  a  spider's  leg. 
ex  int.  Abbr.  Ex  interest, 
ex-lst  a-bil'l-ty.  Var.  of  exist- 

IBILITY. 


ex-ist'en-cy  (Sg-zYs't^n-sY),  n. 
Existence.  Rare. 

||  ex  i s-ten 'ti-a  (5  k's  Y  s-t  6  n'- 
shY-d ),  n.  [LL.]  =  existence. 
ex  iB-ten'tial-ly,  adv.  of  exis¬ 
tential.  See  -ly. 
ex-lst'ent-ly,  adv.  of  existent. 
ex-i8t'er,  n.  One  who  exists, 
ex-ist'i-ble  (Tg-zYs'tY-b’l),  a. 
See  -able.  —  e x-i 8 t/i-b i  1  '1-t y 
(-bT'Y-tY),  v. 

ex-la  ti-ma'tion  (Sg-zYs'tY-ma'- 
eh/7n),  n .  [L.  exist imatio ,  fr. 

existnnare  to  estimate.]  Es¬ 
teem;  opinion;  estimation.  Obs. 
ex'ite  (Sk'sTt),  n.  fGr.  e£t o  out¬ 
side.]  Zool.  One  of  the  append¬ 
ages  of  the  exterior  side  of  the 
limbs  of  phyllopods. 
exite.  +  excite. 
ex-i'tial  (Sg-zYsh'dl),  a.  [L. 
exitialis ,  fr.  exitium  a  going 
out,  agoing  to  naught,  i.e.,ruin.J 
Destructive  ;  fatal.  Obs. 
exd'tlon  (*v‘ks-Ysh'?7n),  n.  [L. 
exitio.]  Exit  ;  departure.  Rare. 


ex-i'tiouB  (fg-zYsh'tZs)*  a.  [L. 
exitiosus.]  Exitial.  Obs. 
ex'i-ture.  n.  [LL.  exitura  a  go¬ 
ing  out :  cf.  OF.  exiture  abscess.) 
An  exit ;  abscess  Obs.  [ Obs. | 
ex'i-tus,  n.  [L.]  Exit;  exodus.  | 
II  ex'i-tUB  ac'ta  pro'bat.  [L.] 
The  event  justifies  the  deed  ;  — 
Washington’s  motto. 

Or  id  (Heroi.de* ,  II.  8,5). 
||  ex  Ju're  («"ks  joo'rc).  [L  ] 
Law.  Of  or  by  legal  right. 

I|  ex  lus-ti'ti-a  (jns-tlsh'Y-d). 
[L.]  Law.  From,  or  as  a  matter 
of,  justice. 

||  ex  le'ge  (le'je)  [L.l  From, 
or  as  a  matter  of,  law  ;  by  opera¬ 
tion  of  law. 

ex  lib.  Abbr.  Ex  libris. 

||  ex  me'ra  gra'ti-a.  [L.]  Out 
of  mere  favor. 

ex'me-rid'i-an,  n.  tf  a.  Astron. 
tf  Xarig.  =  RXTRAMKRIPJONAL. 
II  ex  me'ro  mo'tu.  [L.]  Out  of 
mere  impulse  :  of  his  (one’s,  its, 
etc.)  own  accord. 


||  ex  mo're.  [L.]  According  to 
custom. 

II  ex  ne-ces  'si  ta'te  re'i.  [L.] 

From  the  necessity  of  the  case, 
lex  nl'hl-lo  ni'hii  fit.  [1..J 
From  (or  out  of)  nothing,  noth¬ 
ing  is  made  (or  comes). 

||  ex  no'bi-li  of-fi'ei-o  (5ks 
n6b'Y-lT  5-fYsh'Y-o).  [L.]  Srfits 
Law.  Lit.,  by  virtue  of  its  noble 
office  or  privilege  ;  —  of  nn  act 
done  by  the  court  as  a  matter  of 
equity. 

||  ex  nu'do  pac'to  non  o'ri-tur 
ac'ti-o  (ftr'l-tur  ak'shY-5 ).  [L.] 
Law.  From  a  nude  (mere)  pact 
no  action  arises  ;  —  a  formula 
expressing  the  general  truth 
that  at  the  Roman  law  a  pact 
would  not  sustain  an  action,  hut 
often  misquoted  by  English 
lawyers  as  if  44  ex  nudo  pacto  ” 
meant  “from  an  agreement  with¬ 
out  consideration.’’  See  pact. 
Ex  o-as-ca'ce-a  (Sk'fcfc-tts-ka'sS- 
e),  n.  pl.  [NL.]  See  Exoascales. 


ale,  senate,  dire,  Am,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofa;  eve,  $vent,  end,  recent,  maker;  Ice,  Ill;  old,  6bey,  orb,  5dd,  s&ft,  connect;  use,  unite,  firn,  Up,  circus,  menu  ; 

U  Foreign  Word.  +  Obsolete  Variant  of.  -F  combined  with.  =  equals. 
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EXOTOSPORE 


host  at  maturity.]  Bot.  A  genus  of  ascomycetous  fungi 
typifying  the  family  Exoascaceae,  having  a  perennial  myce¬ 
lium  and  an  ascus  with  four  or  eight  spores.  Some  species 
are  very  destructive.  See  Exoascales. 
oroc-cip'l-tal  (gks'Qk-sTp'T-tai),  a.  [ex-  +  occipital .] 
Anat.  Pertaining  to  or  designating  a  bone  or  region  on  each 
side  of  the  foramen  magnum  of  the  skull.  —  n.  The  exoc- 
cipital  bone,  which  in  man  forms  a  part  of  the  occipital. 
Exo-chor'da  (gk'sci-korMa),  n.  [NL.  ;  ezo-  -f  Gr.  \op6ri 
a  cord  ;  —  from  the  placentary  cords  left  standing  after  the 
fall  of  the  carpels.]  Sot.  A  small  genus  of  Asiatic  rosa¬ 
ceous  shrubs  having  spikes  or  racemes  of  pure  white  flow¬ 
ers  and  a  curious  fruit  consisting  of  five  bony  carpels  dis¬ 
posed  starlike  around  the  axis.  E.  grand iflora,  the  pearl 
bush,  is  commonly  cultivated. 

ex  o-cho'ri-on  (-ko'iT-3n;  201),  n.  [NL.  ;  ezo-  -{-  chorion.'] 
Zool.  The  outer  layer  of  the  chorion  of  the  eggs  of  insects. 
ex-OC'u-late  (6ks-5k'u-lat),  v.  t. ;  -lat'ed  (-lat'gd);  -lat'ing 
(-lat'Tng).  [L.  exoculatus ,  p.  p.  of  exoculare  to  exoculate; 
ex  out  -f-  oculus  an  eye.]  To  deprive  of  eyes.  Rare. 
ex-OC  U-la'tion  (-la'shfiu),  n.  Act  of  removing  the  eyes 
from  a  person,  as  in  execution  of  a  sentence  for  crime. 

The  Conqueror  would  have  no  one  hanged  :  emasculation  and 
exoculation  were  to  serve  instead.  .  .  .  We  use  too  mild  a  word  if 
we  speak  of  “  blinding.”  The  eyes  were  torn  out.  Pollock  3f  Mait. 
ex'ode  (6k'sod),  n.  a  [Cf.  F.  exode.  See  exodus,  1.]  = 
exodus,  1.  b  (1)  [Gr.  e£o6ioi',  neut.  of  e£66io?,  a.  See  ex- 
0DU8.]  Gr.  Drama.  =  exodus,  3.  (2)  [L.  exodium,  tv. 
Gr.  e£66io?,  a.  See  exodus.]  Rom.  Antiq.  A  comic  after- 
piece  ;  a  farce  or  a  travesty. 

ex  O  der'mis  (gk'so-dfir'mTs),  n.  [NL.  ;  ezo -  -f  Gr.  Seppa 
skin.]  Bot.  The  outermost  cortical  layer  in  roots,  which 
becomes  cutinized  and  replaces  the  epidermis. 
ex'O  dist  (Sk'so-dTst),  n.  One  who  participates  in  an  exo¬ 
dus  ;  an  emigrant.  Rare. 

ex'O  dUS  (-dtis),  n.  [L.,  the  book  of  Exodus,  Gr.  e£olo?  a 
going  or  marching  out ;  out  -f-  666?  way.]  1.  A  going 
out  ;  particularly  (the  Exodus),  the  going  out  or  journey 
of  the  Israelites  from  Egypt  under  the  conduct  of  Moses ; 
and  hence,  any  large  migration  from  a  place. 

2.  [cap.]  The  second  book  of  the  Pentateuch  ;  —  so  called 
because  it  narrates  the  departure  of  the  Israelites  from 
Egypt.  See  Old  Testament. 

3.  Also  ex'O  dos  (-d5s).  [Gr.  e£o6o?.]  Gr.  Drama.  The 
part  of  a  play  following  the  last  song  of  the  chorus.  Cf. 
episode,  stasimon,  kommos. 

OX  — of-fl'cial,  a.  Proceeding  from  office  or  authority.  R. 
ii  ex  of-fl'cl-0  (Sks  d-ftsh'T-o)  ;  pi.  ex  ofpiciis  (-Ts).  [L.j 
From  office  ;  by  virtue  or  because  of  an  office  ;  officially, 
ex  o-gam'lc  (Sk'so-gSm'Tk),  ex-og'a-mous  (5k-s5g'd- 
mws),  a.  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  characterized  by,  exogamy, 
ex-og'a  my  (8k-s5g'a-mT),  n. '  [exo-  -f-  -gamy.]  The  cus¬ 
tom,  or  tribal  law,  which  prohibits  marriage  between 
members  of  the  same  group  or  clan  ;  marriage  outside  ol 
the  tribe  or  clan  ;  —  opposed  to  endogamy. 
ex'o-gen  (5k'so-j5n),  n.  [F.  exogene.  See  exo-  ;  -gen.] 
Bot.  A  plant  of  the  class  Exogeme. 

Ex-Og'e-nae  (5k-s5j'e-iie),  n.  pi.  [NL.]  Bot.  A  formerly 
accepted  class  of  seed  plants,  including  the  dicotyledons  ; 
—  so  named  because  the  stem  grows  by  annual  rings. 
Coordinate  with  Endoyensc. 

ex-og'e-nous  (-nus),  a.  [exo-  -f-  -genotts.]  1.  Biol,  a 
Growing  from  or  on  the  outside  ;  growing  by  addition 
to  the  exterior  (cf.  endogenous),  b  Bot.  Belonging  to  the 
Exogenae  ;  having  the  character  of  an  exogen. 

2.  Anat.  Growing  from  previously  ossified  parts, 
exogenous  aneurysm, 3/erf.,  an  aneurysm  which  is  produced 
by  causes  acting  from  without,  as  from  injury. 

Ex  o  go'nl  urn  (gk'sfc-go'nT-dm),  n.  [NL.  ;  ezo — (-  Gr. 
yovi'i  angle.]  Bot.  A  genus  of  convolvulaceous  plants 
distinguished  by  the  exserted  stamens  and  capitate  stigma. 
The  species  are  mostly  tropical  American,  and  many  have 
ornamental  flowers  resembling  those  of  Ipomcea.  All 
possess  cathartic  properties ;  E.  purga  yields  jalap. 
ex-O'mls  (Sk-so'mTs),  n.  [Gr.  c£uqu?.]  Class.  Antiq. 
A  garment  worn  by  the  lower  classes  and  slaves,  prob.  a 
kind  of  short  chiton  with  an  armhole  on  the  left  side  only, 
leaving  the  right  shoulder  and  breast  uncovered, 
ex  o  mol  o-ge'sis  (Sk'so-mBl'o-je'sTs),  n.  [L.,  fr.  Gr.  <ffo- 
fxoAoyrjtri?  ;  out  (in tens.) -j-  opoXoyelu  to  confess.]  A 
full  or  public  confession.  Obs.  or  Archaic. 
ex'o-mor'phlc  (Sk'sS-mfir'fTk),  a.  [exo-  +  morphic.] 
Petrog.  Occurring  without ;  external  ;  —  said  of  changes, 
such  as  hardening,  production  of  new  minerals,  etc., 
which  an  igneous  intrusion  produces  on  adjacent  rocks. 
Opposed  to  endomorphic. 


ex-om'pha-los  (5k-s5m'fd-15s),  ex  om'pha  lus  (-lus),  n. 
[NL.,  fr.  Gr.  e£6/x<£aAo?  a  prominent  navel;  etc,  e£  -}-6/a<|>a- 
Ao?  navel.]  Umbilical  hernia.  —  ex  om'pha  loas  (  lws),a. 
OX'on  (Sk'sbn),  n.  [F.  exempt  an  under  officer.  See  ex¬ 
empt.]  One  of  four  officers  of  the  Yeomen  of  the  Guard 
ranking  below'  ensign,  who  in  turn  act  as  resident  com¬ 
manders  in  the  absence  of  superior  officers  ;  an  exempt. 
Ex'on,  n.  [NL.,  from  E.  Exe  the  name  of  a  river.]  A 
native  or  inhabitant  of  Exeter,  in  England, 
ex  o-nar'thex  (-so-nar'thgks),  w.  [exo- -\- narthex.]  Arch. 
The  outer  narthex  of  a  church  having  two  narthexes  ;  some¬ 
times,  the  whole  atrium  or  antecourt.  See  esonarthex. 
ex  on'er  ate  (6g-z5n'er-at),  v.  t.  ;  ex-on'er-at'ed  (-at'gd) ; 
ex-on'er-at'ing  (-at'Tng).  [L.  exoneratus ,  p.  p.  of  exone- 
rare  to  free  from  a  burden ;  ex  out,  from  -f  onerare  to  load, 
onus  load.  See  onerous.]  1.  To  unload ;  disburden.  Obs. 

2.  To  relieve,  as  of  a  charge,  obligation,  or  hardship;  to 
clear  of  something  that  lies  upon  or  oppresses  one,  as  an 
accusation  or  imputation  :  as,  to  exonerate  one  from  blame. 

3.  Hence,  to  free  from  blame  ;  to  exculpate. 

Syn.  —  Absolve,  acquit,  clear,  relieve.  See  exculpate. 
ex  on  er-a'tion  (-a'shwn),  n.  [L.  exoneraiio :  cf.  F.  exone¬ 
ration.]  1.  Evacuation  of  the  bowels.  Obs. 

2.  Act  of  disburdening,  discharging,  or  freeing  morally  or 
legally,  as  from  a  charge,  imputation,  duty,  obligation, 
responsibility,  etc. ;  also,  state  of  being  so  freed, 
ex-on'er-a-tive  (5g-z5u'er-a-tTv),  a.  Freeing  from  a  bur¬ 
den  or  obligation  ;  tending  to  exonerate, 
ex  on'er- a; tor  (-a'ter),  ».  [L.,  an  unloader.]  One  who 

exonerates,  or  frees  from  obligation, 
ex  0  path'lc  (Sk'so-pSth'Tk),  a.  [exo-  -j-  pathic.]  Med. 
Having  its  source  external  ;  as,  exopatliic  diseases, 
ex  0  pe  rid'i  urn  (-pe-rld'T-wm),  n.;  pi.  -ridia  (-a).  {NL.  ; 
exo-  -j-  peridium.]  Bot.  The  outer  peridium  when  the 
peridium  has  two  layers,  as  in  the  puffballs, 
ex-oph'a-gy  (gk-ebf'd-jT),  n.  [exo-  -f-  Gr.  <f>ayelv  to  eat.] 
Cannibalism  outside  the  tribe  or  kindred.  Cf.  endophagy. 

—  ex-oph'a-gous  (-g?7s),  a. 

ex  oph  thal'mi  a  (Sk'sCf-tbSl'ml-d),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr. 
e£o<£0a Ajuo?  with  prominent  eyes  ;  out  -j-  6<£0aA/m6?  the 
eye.]  Med.  The  protrusion  of  the  eyeball  so  that  the  eye¬ 
lids  will  not  cover  it,  in  consequence  of  disease, 
ex  oph  thal'mic  (-mlk),  a.  Of  or  pert,  to  exophthalmia, 
exophthalmic  goiter  or  goitre,  Basedow’s  disease, 
ex-op'o-dite  (5k-s5p'6-dit),  n.  [ezo-  -f-  Gr.  novs  foot.] 
Zool.  The  external  branch  (on  the  protopodite)  of  a  typical 
limb  of  a  crustacean.  —  ex-op'o-dit'ic  (-dTt'Tk),  a. 
ex'O  ra-ble  (8k's6-rd-b’l),  a.  [L.  exorabilis:  cf.  F.  exo- 
rable.]  Capable  of  being  moved  by  entreaty.  —  ex  O-ra- 
bil'i-ty  (-bTl'T-tT ),  ex'o  ra  ble  ness,  n. 
ex-or'bl  tance  (Sg-z6r'bl-t«ns) )  n.  ;  pi.  -tances  (-s6z), 
ex  or'bi-tan  cy  (-bT-tan-sT)  j  -cies  (-sTz).  1.  Exorbi¬ 
tant  state  or  quality;  irregularity;  —  esp.,  with  respect  to 
law  or  moral  principle.  Archaic. 

2.  An  exorbitant  action  or  procedure ;  a  going  out  of  or 

beyond  the  usual  or  due  ;  e6p.,  excessive  or  gross  devia¬ 
tion  from  rule,  right,  or  propriety ;  as,  exorbitance  of  de¬ 
mands.  “  A  curb  to  your  exorb i fancies.”  Dryden. 

The  lamentable  exorbitances  of  their  superstitions.  Bp.' Hull. 

3.  Tendency  or  disposition  to  be  exorbitant  ;  greed  ;  ra¬ 
pacity;  as,  the  exorbitance  of  semibarbarous  dictators. 

ex-or'bl- tant  (-tout),  a.  [L.  exorbitans,  - antis ,  p.  pr.  of 
exorbitare  to  go  out  of  the  track  ;  ex  out  -f-  orbita  track  : 
cf.  F.  exorbitant.  See  orbit.]  1.  Law.  Not  within  the 
orbit,  or  scope,  of  the  law  ;  illegal ;  extrajural.  Rare ,  and 
borrowed  from  the  Civil  law'. 

The  Jews  .  .  .  [were]  injured  with  causes  exorbitant.  Hooker. 
2  Deviating;  wandering;  erring;  esp.,  deviating  from 
the  normal  or  customary  course  ;  aberrant ;  abnormal ; 
anomalous;  eccentric.  Archaic. 

3.  Going  beyond  the  rule  or  established  limits  of  right  or 
propriety  ;  excessive;  extravagant;  inordinate;  as,  exor¬ 
bitant  appetites  and  passions  ;  exorbitant  demands. 

Syn.  —  See  excessive. 

ex  or  1)1- tat e  (-tat),  v.  i.  [L.  exorbitatus ,  p.  p.]  To  go 
out  of  the  track  ;  to  deviate  from  the  usual  orbit.  Rare. 

—  ex-or  bl-ta'tion  (-ta'slmn),  n.  Rare. 

ex'or-cise,  ex'or-cize  (6k's5r-siz  ;  Sg-z8r'siz  ;  277),  v.  t.  ; 
-cised  (-sizd)  or  -cized  ;  -cis'ing  (-sizing)  or-ciz'iNG.  [L.  ex- 
orcizare,  Gr.  e^opKi^etu-,  out-f6p/a£eie  to  make  one  sw  ear, 
bind  by  an  oath,  fr.  op*cK  oath  :  cf.  F.  exorciser.]  1.  To 
expel  or  drive  off  (an  evil  spirit)  by  adjuration,  esp.  by  the 
use  of  a  holy  name,  or,  loosely,  by  magic  rites  ;  hence,  to 
deliver  (a  person,  place,  etc.)  from  the  presence,  or  purify 
from  the  influence,  of  an  evil  spirit. 


2.  To  address  or  summon  (an  evil  spirit)  by  magical  of 
religious  formulae  ;  to  conjure  or  conjure  up. 

He  impudently  euorciseth  devils  in  the  cnurch.  Prynne. 
S The  spelling  exorcise  is  the  usual  one,  but  exorcize 
conforms  to  the  analogy  of  most  other  words  from  Greek 
words  ending  in 

ex'or  cism  (Sk'sCr-sTz’m  ;  6g-z6r'-),  n.  [L.  exorcismus , 
Gr.  e^opKioTxo?  :  cf.  F.  ezorcisme.]  Act  or  process  of  ex¬ 
orcising;  adjuration  or  conjuration  of  evil  spirits;  also, 
a  spell  or  formula  used  in  exorcising. 

©^Of'Clst  (-sTst),  n.  [L.  ezorcista ,  Gr.  *£opKi<TTrjs  :  cf.  F. 
exorciste.]  1.  One  who  exorcises  or  adjures  evil  spirits. 
Thou,  like  an  exorcist,  hast  conjured  up 
My  mortified  spirit.  Shak. 

2  R.  C.  Ch.  <£  Eastern  Ch .  A  member  of  a  minor  order, 
which  is  next  below  that  of  acolyte.  In  the  R.  C.  Church 
it  is  the  third  of  the  minor  orders;  in  the  Eastern  Church 
the  order  has  practically  ceased  to  exist, 
ex  or'di  urn  (8g-z6r'dT-«m),  n.  ;  pi.  E.  -diums  (-wmz),  L. 
-DiA(-d).  [L.,  fr.  exordiri  to  begin  a  web,  lay  a  warp,  be¬ 
gin  ;  ex  out  -j-  ordiri  to  begin  a  web,  begin.]  A  beginning  ; 
an  introduction  ;  esp.,  the  introductory  part  of  a  discourse 
or  written  composition.  “  The  exordium  of  repentance.” 
Jer.  Taylor.  —  ex- or'di  al  (-dl),  a. 

Syn.  —  See  preface. 

ex'o-scop'ic  (Sk'bo-skfcp'Tk),  a.  [exo- -\- scopic.]  Seeing, 
or  seen,  from  w  ithout ;  —  in  Math.,  said  of  a  method  that 
regards  the  coefficients  of  a  quantic  as  monads,  disregarding 
their  inner  formation.  —  ex/0-8C0p'i-cal-ly  (-T-k&l-T),  adv. 
ex  o-skel'e-ton  (-skgl'e-twn),  n.  [exo-  -f-  skeleton.]  Zool.  A. 
hard  supporting  or  protective  structure  developed  on  or 
secreted  by  the  outside  of  the  body,  as  the  shell  of  a  crus¬ 
tacean  ;  —  opposed  to  endoskeleton.  This  is  the  common 
type  of  skeleton  in  the  invertebrates.  In  vertebrates  the 
term  is  sometimes  limited  to  structures  (as  horny  plates, 
nails,  hoofs,  etc.)  produced  by  the  epidermis,  but  is  more 
often  extended  to  include  ossifications  in  the  underlying 
mesoblastic  tissues,  as  the  bony  scutes  of  armadillos.  The 
teeth  of  vertebrates  areexoskeletal  parts,  partly  epiblastic 
and  partly  mesoblastic.  —  ex  o-skel'e-tal  (-skgl'e-tdl),  a. 
ex'o  spore  (Sk'so-spor),  n.  [exo-  -j-  spore.]  Bot.  a  = 
exosporium.  b  One  of  the  asexual  spores,  or  conidia, 
formed  by  abstriction  from  the  mycelium  in  phycomycetous 
fungi.  —  ex-os'po-rous  (?k-85s'po-rM8 ;  Sk/so-spo'rus),  a. 
ex'o-spo'ri-um  (ek'so-spo'rT-imi),  n.  [NL.  See  exospore.] 
Bot.  The  outer  layer  or  coating  of  the  spore  wall. 
Ex^-Ste'ma  (-ste'rnd),  n.  [NL.  ;  exo- Gr.  aTrjpa  sta¬ 
men  ;  —  from  the  exserted  stamens.]  Bot.  A  genus  of  West 
Indian  rubiaceous  trees  or  shrubs  having  small  white 
flow'ers  with  a  6alverform  corolla  and  elongated  tube.  The 
fruit  is  a  2-celled  capsule  containing  numerous  winged 
seeds.  The  bark  of  E.  caribseum  resembles  cinchona, 
ex'o-stome  (5k's6-stom),  n.  [ezo-  -j-  -stome.]  Bot.  a  The 
foramen  of  the  primine,  or  outer  coat  of  the  ovule,  b  In 
mosses,  the  outer  part  of  the  peristome, 
ex  os'tosed  (Sk-sSs'tozd),  a.  Affected  with  exostosis, 
ex  os-to'sls  (ek'sbs-to'sTs),  n.  ; pi.  -ses  (-sez).  [NL.,  fr.  Gr. 
«£6o-T<o<n<r  ;  out  4-  oareor  bone.]  1.  Med.  Any  abnor¬ 
mal  protuberance  of  a  bone ;  an  excrescence  or  morbid 
enlargement  of  a  bone. 

2.  Bot.  The  formation  of  knots  upon  the  surface  of  wood 
in  trees.  They  are  sometimes  pathogenic  in  character, 
ex  os  tot'ic  (-tSt/Tk),  a.  Pertaining  to  exostoses, 
ex  o  ter'ic  (fik^o-tSr'Tk)  1  a.  [L.  exotericus ,  Gr.  ?fur<- 
ex  o-ter'i  cal  (  T-k51)  j  poco?,  fr.  ££10  outside,  fr.  out  : 
cf.  F .  exoterique.  See  ex-.]  External;  public;  suitable 
to  be  imparted  to  the  public  ;  hence,  capable  of  being  read¬ 
ily  or  fully  comprehended  ;  —  opposed  to  esoteric ,  or  secret. 

The  foppery  of  an  exoteric  and  esoteric  doctrine.  De  Quincey. 

—  ex'o-ter'i  cal  ly,  adv. 

ex'o-ter-y  (6k'so-t6r-T  ;  5g-z5t'er-T),  n.  ;  pi.  exoteries 
(-Iz).  That  which  is  obvious,  public,  or  common;  — op¬ 
posed  tor  esotery. 

Dealing  out  exoteries  only  to  the  vulgar.  A.  T ucker. 
ex'O-ther'mictSk/si-thQr'mTk),^.  [exo- thermic.]  Chem. 
Characterized  by,  or  formed  with,  evolution  of  heat ;  as, 
an  exothermic  reaction  ;  —  opposed  to  endothermic. 
ex-Ot'ic  (5g-z5t'Tk),  a.  [L.  exoticus ,  Gr.  f£um*6?,  fr.  e£u> 
outside :  cf.  F.  exotique.  See  exoteric.]  Introduced 
from  a  foreign  country  ;  not  native  ;  extraneous  ;  foreign  ; 
as.  an  exotic  plant ;  an  exotic  term  or  w’ord. 

Nothing  was  so  splendid  and  exotic  as  the  ambassador.  Erelyn. 

—  n.  An  exotic  thing,  as  a  plant  or  a  word.  —  ex  ot'i-cal 
(-T-kftl),  a.  Rare.  —  ex-ot'i-cal-ly,  adv.  —  ex-ot'l-cal- 
ness,  -ic  ness,  n.  —  ex  ot'I-cism  (  T-sTz’m),  ex'o  tlsm 
(6k'so-tTz’m),  n. 

ex-o'to  spore  (Sk-so'to-spor),  n.  [Gr.  e£u>T(Ko?  foreign  -\- 


ex'o-can'nl-bal-ism,  ?/.  Exoph- 

ftgy- 

e  x  o-c  a  r'd  f-a  (-k  ii  r'd  Y-d),  n. 
[NL.  ;  exo-  -f  Gr.  Kapbia  heart.] 
Abnormal  position  of  the  heart, 
ex  o-car'di-ac  (-ftk).  ex  o-car'- 
dl-al  (-r?l),  a.  Situated  or  arising 
outside  of  the  heart, 
ex'o-carp,  n.  \_exo-  -|-  -carp.] 
Bot.  =  KI'ICARP. 
ex  o-ce'lar.  ex  o-ce'lom.  Vars. 

Of  EXOCU-  I.AR,  EXOCfF.LOM. 

E  x  o-c  e'ti-dae.  Ex'o-ce'tua. 
Vars.  of  ExoctETin.«,  -cietus. 
ex  o-coe'lar  <6k/sf>-se'ldr),  a. 
Zool.  Pertaining  to  the  parietal, 
as  opposed  to  tne  visceral,  sur¬ 
face  or  wall  of  the  coelom, 
exo-coe'lom,  ex'o-coe'lum,  n. 
fe.ro-  -f-  coelom.]  Embryol.  The 
extra-embryonic  part  of  the 
body  cavity  of  the  embryos  of 
amniotic  vertebrates. 

Ex  o-cos'ti-dae  (-tY-de),  n.  pi. 
[NL.  See  ExoctF.TUS.)  Zool. 
The  family  consisting  of  the 
true  flying  fishes,  sometimes  in¬ 
cluding  also  the  half  beaks  and 
sauries. 

Ex  o-coe'tus  (-tils),  n.  [NL.  ;  L. 
exocoetus  a  fish  that  sleeps  on 
the  shore,  Gr.  €£o»koito9.]  Zool. 
The  typical  genu6  of  flying 
fishes.  [octahedron.] 

ex-oc/to-he'dron.  Var.  of  hex-| 
Ex  o-cyc'll-ca(6k  so-sYk'lY-kd), 
n.  pi.  [NL.;  exo-  4-  Gr.  kvxAuco? 
circular.]  =  Irregularia,  or¬ 
der  of  sea  u»chins.  —  ex  o-cyc'- 
Uc  (-sYk'lTk;  -sl'kllk),  a. 

Exod.  Abbr.  Exodu6. 
ex'o-derm,  n.  [ exo-  -f-  -derm.] 


1.  Bot.  =  exodermis. 

2.  Zool.  An  external  integument, 
esp.  of  an  insect.  Rare. 
ex-od'ic  (gk-sbd'Yk),  a.  [Gr. 
e£o £1x6?  belonging  to  depar¬ 
ture.  See  exodus.]  Physiol.  = 
efferent.  Rare. 

II  ex-o'di-um  (5k-sfi'dY-<7m),  n. 
[L.]  =  exode  b  (2). 
ex'o-dy,  n.  [Cf.  Gr.  e£obi a  a 
marching  out.]  Exodus.  Obs. 
ex  o-gas''tri-cal-ly,  adv.  [exo-- f 
gastric .]  Zool.  With  curvature 
toward  the  dorsal  side  of  the 
body;  — of  the  munnerof  coiling 
characteristic  of  most  cephalo- 
pods  having  coiled  shells, 
ex  o-gas-tri'tis,  n.  [NL.  See 
EXO-;  gastritis.]  Med.  Inflam¬ 
mation  of  the  external  coat  of 
the  stomach. 

ex  o-ge-net'le  (6k/sfi-jf-n5t'Tk), 
a.  Biol.  Exogenous, 
ex-og'e-nous-ly,  adv.  of  exoge¬ 
nous. 

ex-og'e-ny  (Sk-sKj'C-nY),  n.  = 
EXOGAMY. 

ex-og'na-thlte  (Sk-s8g'na-thlt), 
n.  [exo-  -(-  gnat  hi  tel ]  The  ex¬ 
ternal  branch  of  an  oral  append¬ 
age  of  a  crustacean, 
ex-og'y-nous  (Sk-sbj'Y-m/s),  a. 
[exo-  4-  -gynous.]  Bot.  Having  a 
projecting  style.  Rare. 

E  x  o-g  y'r  a‘  (S  k's  fl-j  T'r  a ),  n. 
[NL.  ;  exo-  4-  Gr.  yvpo?  circle  ] 
Pa/eon.  A  genus  of  Upper  Ju¬ 
rassic  and  Cretaceous  fossil 
shells  allied  to  the  true  oysters, 
ex'o-lete,  a.  [L.  exoletus ,  p.  p. 
of  exolescere  to  grow  out,  grow 
out  of  use.]  Obsolete  ;  out  of 


use;  stale;  insipid;  faded.  Obs. 
ex  o-lu'tion  (Ck'sMO'shj/n ).  n. 
L.  exso/utio  release.]  A  setting 
ree  ;  release;  relaxation.  Obs. 
ex-olve',  r.  t.  (L.  exsolvere.  ex- 
solutum.j  To  loose  ;  to  pay.  Obs. 
ex'o-me-tri'tis  (5  k/s  r»-m  *6-t  r  V- 
tTs),  n.  [NL.;  exo-  4-. Gr.  pyrpa 
the  womb.]  Med.  Inflammation 
of  the  peritoneal  surface  of  the 
uterus. 

ex-o'mi-on  (Ck-so'mY-dn),  n.  An 

exomis. 

ex  o-mor'phism  (5  k's  6-m  5  r'- 
fTz’m),  n.  Quality  or  state  of 
being  exomorphic.  {ler)’| 

Exon.  Abbr.  Exonin  (L-,  Exe-| 
Exon  Domesday.  See  Domesday. 
ex-o'ner  (2g-zo'nPr),  v.  t.  To 
exonerate.  Obs.  or  Scots  Lair. 
ex  on'er-ate,  a.  Exonerated. 
Obs.  or  Archaic. 

II  ex-o  ne-re'tur  (Sg-z  5  n-'f'-r  e'- 
tfir),  n.  [L.  Lit.,  let  him  be  ex¬ 
onerated.]  A  discharging  entry 
formerly  made  on  a  bailpiece. 
ex  o  neu'ral,  a.  [exo-  4-  neural.] 
Outside  of,  or  independent  of, 
the  nervous  system.  —  ex'o- 
neu'ral-ly,  adv. 
ex'on-ship,  n.  See  -ship. 

Ilex  o'pe-re  o^e-ran'tls  (5ks 
Op'fr-e  5  p'S  r-ftn't  Y  s).  [L.] 

Theol.  From,  or  by  virtue  of,  an 
opus  operans  (which  see). 

II  ex  o'pe-re  o^e-ra'to  (5p'5r-e 
Bp^r-a'to).  [L.]  From,  or  by 
virtue  of,  an  opus  operatum 
(which  see). 

ex'o-pho'rl-a  (Jk'sO-fn'rY-d),  n. 
[NL.  ;  exo-  -f  Gr.  <f>op6> ;  bear- 
ing.]  Med.  Heterophoria  in 


which  the  visual  lines  tend  out¬ 
ward  —ex  o-phor'ic(-f5r'Yk),  a. 
ex  oph-thal'mos  (Pk/s6f-thai'- 
mOs).  ex  oph-thal'mus  (-mwe), 
11.  [NL.l  =  EXOPHTHALMIA. 

ex  oph-tnaJ'my  (-rat),  w.  Med. 
Exophthalmin. 

e  x'o-p  la  b  m  (5k'B(5-plkz’m).  n. 
[eao-  4-  Gr.  n\aap.a  form.]  Biol. 

=  ECTOPLASM. 

ex'o-pod.  n.  =  exopodite. 
ex-opt',  v.  t.  [L.  exoptare .]  To 
desire  greatly.  Obs.  —  ex-opt'- 
a-ble,  a.  Oos.  —  ex  op-ta'tion, 
//.  Obs. 

Ex  op-ter'y  go'ta  (Pk^bp-tfr'Y- 
go'ta),  11.  yl.  [NL.  ;  exo-  4-  Gr. 
TrrepuywTO?  winged.]  Zool.  See 
Endopterygota.  —  ex/op-ter/- 
y-got'ic  (-gbt'ik ),  a.  —  ex  op- 
ter  y-go'tiem  (-go'tlz’m),  n.— 
ex  op-ter/y-go'tou8  (-ti/s),  a. 
ox'o-rate,  v.  t.  [L.  exoratus ,  p. 
p.  of  exorare  to  exorate  ;  ex  4- 
orare  to  pray.]  To  persuade,  or 
to  gain,  by  entreaty.  Obs.  —  ex'- 
o-ra'tion.  u.  Obs. 
ex-or'bit-al,  a.  Outside  of  the 
orbit. 

ex-or'bi-tant-ly,  adv.  of  exor- 

BITANT. 

ex  or-ci  sa'tlon.  e  x'o  r-c  1-z  a'- 
tion  (S  k-'sO  r-s  T-z  a's  h  «  n  ;  -sl- 
z5'-),  n  Exorcism.  Rare. 
ex'or-clse.  or  ex'or-clze,  n.  Ex¬ 
orcism.  Rare. 

ex'or-cise-ment,  ex'or-clze- 
ment,  n.  See -m  ent. 
ex'or-cis'er,  ex'or-ciz^r  (5k'- 
5r-sTz/?r),  n.  An  exorcist, 
ex  or-ciB'mal  (5k/s8r-eYz'mdl), 
ex '  or-cl  *o-ry  (-sUzO-rt),  a.  Of 


or  pertaining  to  exorcism, 
ex'or-cis'ti-cal  (-sTs'tl-kdl),  a. 
Of  or  pert,  to  exorcism, 
ex'or-clze.  Var.  of  EXORCISE, 
exordle,  11.  Exordium.  Obs. 
ex'or-dize,  t’.  ».  To  utter  an  ex¬ 
ordium.  Rare. 

exordy,  n.  An  exordium.  Obs. 
ex-ore',  r.  t.  [L.ecroraretogain 
by  entreaty.]  To  exorate.  Obs. 
ex  or-gan'ic,  a.  [ex-  4-  organic.] 
Having  lost  organic  character. 

||  ex  o  rl  a're  a'li-qula  no'etrls 
ex  os'ai-buB  ul'tor  (ft  l'Y-k  w  T  s 
nOs'trls)!  [L.l  Arise  some  aven¬ 
ger  from  our  bones  !  —  impreca¬ 
tion  of  dying  Dido  in  Vergil 
( AFlneid .  IV.  625). 

||  ex  o  rl-en'te  lux.  [L.]  Out  of 
the  east  (comes)  light, 
ex-or'mi-a  (5  k-e6  r'm  Y-d),  n. 
[NL..  ir.  Gr.  e^opuav  to  erupt.] 
Papular  disease  of  the  skin, 
ex-orn',  >\  t.  [L.  exomare  to 
adorn.]  Tournament.  Obs. 
ex-or'nate,  v.  t.  [L.  exomatvs , 
p.  p.  of  exo  mare  to  adorn.]  To 
adorn.  —  ex  or-na'tlon  (Ck'sOr- 
na'shf/n),  n.  —  ex-or'na-to-ry, 
a.  All  Obs. 

exoraiaacloun,  n.  Exorcism. 

Obs. 

exoraiam.  +  exorcism. 
ex-ort'.  f  EXHORT, 
ex  or-ta'tlon.  +  exhortation. 
ex-or'tive,  a.  [L.  exortiviis ,  fr. 
exoriri  to  soring  up.]  Rising  ; 
relating  to  the  east.  Obs. 
ex-oa'cu-late,  v.  t.  [L.  exoscu- 
latus,  p.  p.  of  exosculari  to  kiss.] 
To  kiss.  06s.  —  ex-oa  cu-la'tlon, 
n.  Obs. 


ex  OB-mo'ala  (5  k's  5  s-m  5's  Y  s  ; 
5k's8z-),  n.  Also  ex'oa-moae 
(Sk'sOs-mOs  ;  5k's5z-).  See  os¬ 
mosis—  ex  oa-mot'ic  (-mSt'Tk), 
ex-oa'mic  (-mYk).  a. 
ex'o-8perm,  n.  [exo-  4-  -sperm.] 
Bot.  An  exospore, 
ex  oa'po-ral  (e  k-e5  s'p(5-rd  1  5 
Sk^o-spO'rtfl),  a.  Bot.  Exospo- 
rous. 

ex-oa'8ate  (5k-s5s'at),  v.  t.  [L. 
exossatus ,  p.  p.  of  erossare.]  To 
deprive  of  bones  ;  to  cause 
(fruits)  to  grow  without  stones. 
Obs.  —  ex  oa-aa'tion  (Sk^O- 
sa'shon),  11.  Obs. 
ex-oa '8e-oua.  a.  [ear-  4-  osseous.] 
Boneless.  Obs. 

ex-08'tra-cize  (6k-s8s'trd-slz), 
v.  t.  [Gr.  e^oo-rpaKL^eLV].  To 
ostracize,  ^are.-ex-01'tra- 
ci8m  (-slz’m),  n.  Rare. 
ex  o  ter'i-cism  (6  k's 6-t5r'Y- 
sYz’m),  11.  See -ism. 
ex  o-ter'ics  (-Yks),  n.  pi.  Philos. 
Exoteric  doctrines  or  discourses, 
ex  o-the'ea.  v.  [NL.  ;  exo-  4- 
theca.]  Zool.  The  exothecal  tis¬ 
sue  of  a  coral. 

ex  o-the'eal,  a.  Zool.  Outside 
of  a  theca  ;  designating,  specif., 
the  tissue  surrounding  the  theca 
in  the  skeleton  of  certain  corals, 
ex  o-the'eate,  a.  Zool.  Having 
an  exotheca. 

ex  o-the'ei-um  (5k  sA-the'shY- 
t<m  ;  -sY-i/m),  ».  [NL.]  Bot. 

The  epidermis  of  an  anther, 
ex'o-ther'mous  (-thflr'mtiB),  a. 
Exothermic. 

ex  o-thy'ro-pex  y  (-thl'rA-pSk'- 
bY),  n.  [exo-  4-  thyro-  4-  -pexy.] 


fo'od,  {o~ot ;  out,  oil ;  chair  ;  go  ;  sing,  ii)k  ;  fhen,  thin ;  nature,  verdure  (250) ;  K  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144) ;  bon ;  yet ;  zh  =  x  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Ooidb. 

Full  explunutfons  of  Abbreviations,  Mans,  etc..  Immediately  precede  the  Vocabulary. 
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EXPEDIATE 


Two  forms  of  Expanded  Metal 
for  plaster  work. 


1  Expanding  Mandrel; 
2  Tool;  3  Piece  of  Work. 


spore.]  Biol.  A  spore  stage  in  the  life  history  of  certain 
protozoans  in  which  the  organism  consists  of  a  minute 
elongated  cell  capable  of  asexual  reproduction  ;  a  sporo¬ 
zoite.  The  malaria  parasite  is  injected  into  the  human 
body  in  this  stage  by  the  mosquito.  See  Anopheles. 
ex  Ot'TO  pism  (Sk-s5t'r6-pTz’m),  n.  \exo-  -f-  - tropism .] 
Plant  Physiol.  The  curvature  of  a  lateral  geotropic  organ 
away  from  the  main  axis. 

ex  pand'  (gks-p5ndr),  v.  t.  ;  ex-pand'ed  ;  ex-pand'ing. 
[L.  expandere ,  expansum  ;  ex  out  -f-  pandere  to  spread 
out,  to  throw  open  ;  peril,  akin  to  E.  patent.  Cf.  spawn.] 

1.  To  lay  open  by  extending ;  to  open  wide ;  to  spread 
out ;  to  diffuse  ;  as,  a  flower  exjxnuls  its  leaves. 

Then  with  expanded  wings  he  steers  his  flight.  Milton. 
2  To  cause  the  particles  or  parts  of  to  spread  themselves 
or  stand  apart,  thus  increasing  bulk  without  addition  of 
substance  ;  to  make  to  occupy  more  space ;  to  cause  ex¬ 
pansion  of  (see  expansion,  1);  to  dilate  ;  to  distend;  to 
extend  every  way  ;  to  enlarge  ;  —  opposed  to  contract ;  as, 
to  expand  the  chest  ;  heat  expands  all  bodies  ;  to  expand 
the  sphere  of  benevolenoe. 

3.  To  work  out  or  express  in  full  or  in  greater  detail ;  to 
develop  ;  as,  to  expand  an  argument  or  a  paragraph ; 
specif.,  Math.,  to  state  in  enlarged  form  ;  to  develop  in  a 
series ;  as,  to  expand  an  equation.  See  expansion,  5. 

Syn.  —  See  dilate. 

ex  pand',  v.  i.  To  become  widely  opened  ;  to  spread  apart; 
to  dilate  ;  distend  ;  enlarge  ;  swell ;  as,  flowers  expand  in 
the  spring  ;  metals  expand 
by  heat ;  the  heart  expands 
with  joy ;  an  expanding 
traffic. 

ex-pand'ed  (gks-pSn'dSd), 
p.  p.  of  expand.  Specif.  : 
p.  a.  Her.  Open;  displayed, 
expanded  metal,  sheet  metal 
cut  and  stretched  into  a  lat¬ 
tice,  used  in  construction 
as  a  lathing,  etc.  —  e.  type, 

Print.,  type  somewhat 
wider  than  the  standard  for  the  same  height. 

This  is  nonpareil  antique  expanded, 
ex-pand'er  (Sks-pSn'der),  n.  One  that  expands  ;  specif., 
Mach.,  a  device  for  expanding  the  end  of  a  tube  in  a  tube 
plate  for  a  boiler  or  condenser  so  as  to  make  a  steam-tight 
or  water-tight  joint, 
ex  pand'ing,  p.  a.  That  expands, 
or  may  be  expanded;  extending  ; 
spreading  ;  enlarging.  Specif., 

Mach.,  in  the  name  of  various 
tools  and  devices,  as:  (1)  expand¬ 
ing  arbor  or  mandrel,  one  whose 
diameter  can  be  varied  by  means 
of  coned  pieces  and  screws  to  fit  any  size  of  hole  between 
certain  limits.  (2)  expanding  auger,  bit^  drill,  reamer,  etc., 
one  whose  cutter  or  cutters  may  be  adjusted  for  holes  of 
various  sizes.  See  bit,  II lust.  (3)  expanding  pulley,  one 
whose  diameter  can  be  varied  at  will  witnin  a  certain  range. 
(4)  expanding  pliers,  a  pair  the  jaws  of  which  diverge  when 
the  handles  are  squeezed  together.  See  pliers,  II lust. 
expanding  brake,  or  band  brake,  Mach.,  a  brake  for  a  vehi¬ 
cle,  in  which  a  flexible  band  can  be  sprung  outward  against 
the  inside  rim  of  a  hub  or  annular  gear  wheel, 
ex  panse'  (§ks-p5ns'),  n.  [From  L.  expansus,  p.  p.  of  ex¬ 
pandere.  See  expand.]  1.  That  which  is  expanded  or 
spread  out ;  a  wide  extent  of  space  or  body  ;  esp.,  with  the , 
the  arch  of  the  sky. 

Lights  .  .  .  high  in  the  expanse  of  heaven.  Milton. 

2.  An  expanding  ;  state  of  being  expanded  ;  expansion.  R. 

3.  Extent  to  which  a  thing  expands  ;  spread  ;  stretch ; 
as,  the  alar  expanse  of  a  bird. 

ex  pan'si  ble  (Sks-pICn'sT-b’l),  a.  Capable  of  being  ex¬ 
panded;  esp.,  Phon.,  capable  of  being  pronounced,  with¬ 
out  loss  of  identity,  with  an  opening  of  the  jaws  consid¬ 
erably  wider  than  usual,  as  the  open  vowels,  d,  a,  etc.  — 

ex  pan'si  bill  ty  (-bll'I-tl),  ex  pan'si  ble  ness,  n.  — 
ex  pan'si  bly,  adv. 
ex  pan'sile  (-sTl),  a.  1.  Expansible. 

Ether  and  alcohol  are  more  expansile  than  water.  Brande  tf  C. 
2.  Pertaining  to,  or  characteristic  of,  expansion  ;  as,  ex¬ 
pansile  movements. 

ex-pan'slon  (-shin),  n.  [L.  expansio.]  1.  Act  or  process 
of  expanding,  or  state  of  being  expanded  ;  dilatation  ;  dis¬ 
tention  ;  extension;  enlargement ;  as,  expansion  of  busi¬ 
ness  or  of  currency  ;  territorial  expansion.  The  applica¬ 
tion  of  heat  to  substances  generally  causes  expansion.  For 
gases  the  rate  of  expansion  is  nearly  uniform  (see  Charles’s 
law).  Liquids  and  solids  expand  at  various  rates,  expressed 
by  coefficients  (see  under  coefficient,  3).  Gases,  moreover, 
expand  merely  by  release  from  pressure,  and  in  so  doing 
absorb  heat. 

2.  That  which  is  expanded  ;  expanse  ;  extended  surface. 

The  starred  exjiansum  of  the  skies.  Beattie. 

3.  Extent  of  expansion  ;  also,  pure  space. 

Lost  in  expansion ,  void  and  infinite.  Blackmore . 
4-  An  expanded  or  expanding  part,  appendage,  or  termi¬ 
nation  ;  as,  the  Lake  of  Geneva  is  an  expansion  of  the  river 
Rhone  ;  an  expansion  for  a  bolt. 

5.  Math.  The  developed  result  of  an  indicated  operation  ; 
the  expression  of  a  function  in  the  form  of  a  convergent 
series  ;  as,  the  expatision  of  (a  -}-  b )2  is  a2  -f-  2 ab  -f-  b 2. 

6.  Nav.  Arch.  The  enlargement  of  the  ship  mathemati¬ 
cally  from  a  model  or  drawing  to  the  full  or  building  size, 
in  the  process  of  construction. 

7.  Engin.  The  spreading  out  (increasing  in  volume)  of  the 
working  fluid,  as  steam,  in  an  engine  cylinder  after  cut¬ 
off,  or,  in  an  internal-combustion  engine,  after  explosion, 
by  which  it  continues  to  propel  the  piston,  expending  part 
of  its  internal  energy  and  losing  in  pressure  and  tempera¬ 
ture  ;  also,  the  period  (from  cut-off  to  release)  over  which 
this  occurs.  The  number  of  expansions  is  the  ratio  be¬ 
tween  the  volumes  of  the  working  fluid  after  and  before 
expansion. 

8.  Symbolic  Logic.  =  development. 


expansion  bend-  A  bend,  as  in  a  steam  pipe,  to  admit  of 
expansion  or  contraction  due  to  variatiou  of  temperature. 

expansion  bolt.  A  bolt  or  fastening  ^ - ,  rq 

operating  in  or  by  an  expanding  at-  In  Pj-J 

tacliment.  A  common  form  (see  il- 
lust.)  is  used  for  attaching  another  n  n 

part  by  means  of  a  blind  hole  drilled  Expansion  Bolt, 
in  wood,  iron,  or  masonry  already  in  position, 
expansion  curve.  Physics.  A  curve  indicating  change  of 
volume,  or  of  any  linear  dimension,  of  a  body  when  sub¬ 
jected  to  variation  of  temperature;  specif.,  Engin.,  that 
line  in  an  indicator  diagram  which  show's  the  variations  of 
pressure  of  the  working  fluid  as  it  expands  in  an  engine 
cylinder,  or  the  corresponding  line  in  the  entropy-temper¬ 
ature  diagram  for  the  same  cycle  of  operations, 
expansion  engine.  Mach.  All  engine  using  its  working 
fluid  expansively.  See  compound  engine. 
expansion  fit.  Mech.  A  fit  obtained  by  expanding  one 
part  into  another,  as  a  tube  in  a  tube  plate, 
expansion  gear  Mach.  A  gear  operating  a  valve  in  an 
engine  for  regulating  the  cut-off,  esp.  to  correspond  with 
the  variations  of  load  and  speed  of  the  engine, 
ex-pan'sion-ism  (-Tz’m),  n.  Advocacy  of  expansion,  as 
of  a  nation’s  territory  or  currency.  —  ex  pan'sion  ist,  n. 
expansion  joint  or  coupling  Engin.  A  joint  or  cou¬ 
pling  designed  so  as  to  permit  an  Endwise  movement  of 
its  parts  to  compensate  for  expansion  or  contraction  due 
to  variations  of  temperature,  as  a  telescopic  steam-pipe  joint 
or  a  clamp  for  holding  a  locomotive  boiler  to  its  frame, 
expansion  plate  1.  Mach.  See  expansion  valve. 

2.  A  plate  or  bracket  permitting  endwise  movement  (due 
to  expansion  or  contraction)  of  the  steam  or  hot-water 
pipes,  etc.,  it  is  designed  to  support. 

expansion  valve.  Mach.  All  auxiliary  valve  used  in  con¬ 
junction  with  an  ordi¬ 
nary  (usually  modi¬ 
fied)  valve  to  give  a 
sharper  cut-off  in  an 
engine  and  thus  per¬ 
mit  of  a  greater  ratio 
of  expansion.  A  dou¬ 
ble-beat  or  disk  valve  •  *•  r> 

may  be  used  for  this  ,  _  °  . 

purpose,  but  the  usual  1x?^eyer., ?^>a?811011  ,r'  a  2..^r.ain 
form  consists  of  a  plate  '  alvc'  15 1  ort8  1<,ad,nS  t0  Cylinder, 
or  slide  (the  expansion  plate,  or  slide),  or  of  two  such  plates 
adjustable  on  a  rod  having  right-handed  and  left-handed 
threads  (forming  the  Meyer  valve),  working  on  the  back  of 
an  ordinary  slide  valve  having  through  ports, 
ex-pan'sive  (6ks-p5n'si  v),  a.  1.  Having  a  capacity  or 
tendency  to  expand  or  dilate;  diffusive  ;  also,  of  much  ex¬ 
panse;  wide-extending;  as,  the  expansive  force  of  heat; 
lienee,  of  persons,  feelings,  etc.,  free  ;  unrestrained  ;  lib¬ 
eral  in  manifestation  or  application  ;  comprehensive,  esp. 
in  sympathies;  as,  an  expansive  mood. 

Ilis  forehead  was  broad  and  expansive.  Prescott. 
2.  Applying,  working  by,  or  capable  of,  expansion  ;  as, 
an  expansive  engine  ;  expansive  working  (of  an  expansion 
engine) ;  expansive  gear  ;  an  expansive  bit. 

—  ex-pan'sive  ly,  adv.  —  ex-pan'sive  ness,  n. 

Ilex  par'te  (Skspar'te).  [L.  See  ex-;  part.]  1.  Upon 
or  from  one  side  only ;  —  said  of  various  legal  matters  or 
proceedings,  as  applications,  commissions,  hearings,  testi¬ 
mony,  etc.  Of  legal  proceedings  ex  parte  ordinarily  im¬ 
plies  a  hearing  or  examination  in  the  presence  of,  or  on  pa¬ 
pers  filed  by,  one  party  and  in  the  absence  of,  and  often  with¬ 
out  notice  to,  the  other,  as  in  proceedings  before  a  grand 
jury,  where  the  testimony  and  affidavits  are  submitted  in 
the  absence  of  the  accused,  in  various  motions,  or  peti¬ 
tions,  etc.,  in  court,  as  for  an  order  to  show  cause,  a  tem¬ 
porary  injunction,  etc. 

2.  Made  or  done  in  the  interest  of,  or  with  respect  to,  one 
side  only  ;  as,  ex-parte  statements  are  usually  partial, 
ex-pa'tl-ate  (eks-pa'sht-at),  v.  i.  ;  ex-pa'ti-at'rd  (-at'Sd)  ; 
ex-pa'ti-at'ing  (-at'Tng).  [L.  expatiatus,  exspatiaius ,  p. 
p.  of  erpatiari,  exspatiari ,  to  expatiate  ;  ex  out  -j-  spatiari 
to  walk  about,  spread  out,  fr.  spatium  space.  See  space.] 

1.  To  range  at  large,  or  without  restraint. 

•Bids  his  free  soul  exjjatiate  in  the  6kies.  Pope. 

2.  To  enlarge  in  discourse  or  writing;  to  be  copious  in 
argument  or  discussion  ;  to  descant. 

He  expatiated  on  the  inconveniences  of  trade.  Addison. 
Syn.  —  Expatiate,  dilate,  descant.  To  expatiate  is  to 
wander  at  will  over  a  subject,  or  to  discourse  copiously 
upon  it ;  to  dilate  is  to  enlarge,  to  descant,  to  comment 
freely  upon  it ;  as,  “  We  will  expatiate  freely  over  the  wide 
and  varied  field  before  us  ”  ( Landor );  “  He  expatiated  in  re¬ 
ply  on  my  lord’s  honor  and  greatness  ”  ( Stevenson ) ;  “  She 
proceeded  tod//a(cupon  the  perfections  of  MissNicklebv  ” 
( Dickens ) ;  “  To  praise  his  stable,  and  descant  upon  his 
claret  and  cookery  ”  ( Goldsm  ith).  See  talk,  dilate. 
ex-pa'ti-ate,  V.  t.  To  expand  ;  spread  ;  broaden. 

Afford  art  an  ample  field  in  which  to  expatiate  itself.  Dryden. 
ex-pa  ti-a'tion  (  a'slmn),  n.  1.  Act  of  expatiating. 

2.  A  projecting  part ;  an  extension.  Obs. 
ex-pa'tl-a-to-ry  (eks-pa'shi-a-to-rT),  a.  Marked  by  expa- 
tiation  ;  expansive  ;  diffusive. 

ex-pa'tri-ate  (-trT-at),a.  Exiled;  expatriated. —  n.  An  exile, 
ex-pa'tri-ate  (5ks-p5'trT-at),  r.  t.  ;  ex-pa'tri-at'ed  (-at'gd) ; 
ex-pa'tri-at'ing  (-at/Tng).  [LL.  expatriatus ,  p.  p.  of  ex~ 
patriare  ;  L.  ex  out  -{-  p atria  fatherland,  native  land,  fr. 
pater  father.  See  patriot.]  1.  To  banish  ;  to  drive  or 
force  (a  person)  from  his  own  country  ;  to  make  an  exile  of. 

The  expatriated  landed  interest  of  France.  Burke. 
2  Reflexively,  as  to  expatriate  one's  self:  To  withdraw 
from  one’s  native  country;  specif.,  to  renounce  the  rights 
and  liabilities  of  citizenship  where  one  is  born,  and  become 
a  citizen  of  another  country.  Cf.  allegiance. 
ex-pa'tri-a'tion  (-a'shun),  n.  [Cf.  F.  expatriation.]  Aot 
of  expatriating,  or  state  of  being  expatriated. 

Expatriation  was  a  heavy  ransom  to  pay  for  the  rights  of 
their  minds  and  souls.  Palfrey. 

ex  pect'  (Sks-pSkf/),  v.  1.  ;  bx-pect'ed  ;  kx-pect'ing.  [L. 
expectare,  exspectare,  exspectalum,  to  look  out  for,  await, 
expect;  ex  out  -f-  speclare  to  look  at.  See  spectacle.] 

1.  To  wait  for  ;  to  await.  Obs. 

Let  ’h  in,  and  there  expect  their  coming.  Shak. 

2.  To  look  for  (mentally) ;  to  look  forward  to,  as  to  some¬ 
thing  that  is  believed  to  be  about  to  happen  or  come  ;  to 


have  a  previous  apprehension  of,  whether  of  good  or  evil ; 
to  look  for  with  some  confidence  ;  —  often  followed  by  an 
infinitive,  sometimes  by  a  clause  (with  or  without  that )  ; 
as,  I  expect  to  receive  wages ;  I  expect  that  the  troops  will 
be  defeated.  “  Good  :  I  will  expect  you.”  Shak. 

The  Somersetshire  or  yellow  regiment  .  .  .  was  expected  to  ar¬ 
rive  on  the  following  day.  Macaulay. 

3.  To  demand  ;  require.  Obs. 

4.  To  suppose  ;  — a  misuse,  chiefly  Colloq. 

Syn.  —  Expect,  anticipate,  hope  agree  in  regarding  some 
future  event  as  about  to  take  place.  Expect  is  the  strong¬ 
est,  and  implies  some  ground  or  reason  in  the  mind  -for 
considering  the  event  as  likely  to  happen  ;  as,  “  And  Peter 
said  .  .  .  Look  on  us.  And  he  gave  heed  unto  them,  ex¬ 
pecting  to  receive  something  of  them  ”  (Acts  iii.  4, 5) ;  “  Our 
eyes  beheld  Messiah  certainly  now  come,  so  long  expected 
of  our  fathers  ”  ( Milton ).  To  anticipate  is  to  look  forward 
to,  esp.  in  such  fashion  as  to  realize  to  one’s  self  what  is  to 
come ;  as,  “  I  anticipate  the  pleasure  of  those  days  not  very 
far  distant,  and  feel  a  part  of  it  at  this  moment  ’’  ( Conper ) ; 
"We  regret  the  pleasures  we  have  lost,  and  eagerly  antici¬ 
pate  those  which  are  to  come  ”  (Hazlitl).  In  a  weaker  sense, 
to  anticipate  is  merely  to  look  for  something,  and  implies 
leas  definite  grounds  than  expect ;  as,  I  anticipate  a  pleas¬ 
ant  time ;  but  this  use  is  less  approved-  Hope  adds  to  ex¬ 
pectation  the  implication  of  desire ;  as,  4‘  When  Herod  saw 
Jesus,  he  was  exceeding  glad  :  for  he  was  desirous  to  see 
him  of  a  long  season  .  .  .  and  he  hoped  to  have  seen  some 
miracle  done  by  him  ”  ( Luke  xxiii.  8):  “Upon  my  reputa¬ 
tion  and  credit  and  as  I  hope  to  live  ”  (Shak.).  See  hope¬ 
ful,  apprehension,  confidence. 

ex  pect'  (eks-pSkt'),  v.  i.  1.  To  wait;  stay.  Obs.  or  Archaic. 
2  To  look  forward  ;  to  look  witli  expectation. 

ex-pect'ance  (&ks-p£k'tans)  )  n.  [Cf.  LL.  expeelantia.] 

ex  pect'an-cy  (-t&n-sT)  j  1.  Act  or  state  ©f  expect¬ 
ing  ;  expectation. 

2.  That  which  is  expected,  or  looked  or  waited  for  with 
interest ;  the  object  of  expectation  or  hope  ;  also,  that  from 
which,  or  by  reason  of  which,  something  is  expected. 

The  expectancy  and  rose  of  the  fair  state.  Shak. 

3-  State  of  being  expected  or  a  subject  of  expectation  ;  as, 
a  fortune  in  expectancy. 

4  Eccl.  An  expectative  grace. 

ex-pect'ant  (-tfint),  a.  [L.  expectans,  exspeclans ,  p.  pr.  of 
exj teciare,  exspectare :  cf.  F.  expectant.]  Expecting;  wait¬ 
ing  ;  as,  an  expectant  attitude ;  having  expectations ;  pro¬ 
spective  ;  as,  an  expectant  heir  ;  existing  in  expectation  ;  to 
be  expected ;  in  prospect ;  as,  expectant  fees ;  marked  by 
expectation  or  waiting  ;  as,  an  expectant  policy.  —  n.  One 
who  expects,  as  formerly,  in  Scotland,  a  candidate  for  the 
ministry.  —  ex-pect'ant-ly,  adv. 

expectant  state.  Law.  =  estate  in  expectancy.  —  e.  treat¬ 
ment,  Med.,  a  treatment  of  disease  in  which  tl»e  cure  is  left 
to  nature  and  little  active  treatment  attempted. 

ex  'pec  ta'tion  (Sks'pgk-ta'shtzn),  n.  [L.  expeetatio,  ex- 
spectatio:  cf.  F.  expectation.]  1.  Act  or  state  of  expect¬ 
ing  ;  a  looking  forward  to  an  event  as  about  to  happen. 
“  In  expectation  of  a  guest.”  Tennyson. 

2.  That  which  is  expected  or  looked  for. 

3.  The  prospect  of  the  future  ;  grounds  upon  which  some¬ 
thing  excellent  is  expected  to  happen ;  prospect  of  any¬ 
thing  good  to  come,  esp.  of  property  or  rank. 

His  magnificent  expectations  made  him,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
world,  the  best  match  in  Europe.  Prescott. 

By  all  men’s  eyes  a  youth  of  expectation.  Otway. 

4.  State  of  being  expected  ;  as,  benefits  in  expectation. 

5-  The  value  of  a  chance  (as  the  prospect  of  a  prize)  which 
depends  upon  some  contingent  event.  Expectations  are 
computed  for  or  against  the  occurrence  ©f  the  event. 

6.  Med.  =  expectant  treatment. 

Syn.  —  Anticipation,  confidence,  trust, 
expectation  of  life,  the  average  duration  of  the  life  of  individ¬ 
uals  after  any  specified  age  as  shown  by  mortality  tables. 

Expectation  Sunday  The  Sunday  before  Whitsunday. 

Expectation  Week  Eccl.  The  ten  days  between  Ascen¬ 
sion  Day  and  Whitsunday  ;  —  so  called  because  this  period 
commemorates  the  apostles’ expectation  ef  and  prayer  for 
Hie  promised  coming  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 

ex-pect'a-tive  (Sks-pek'td-tTv),  a.  [Cf.  F.  etc pectatif.] 
Pertaining  to,  or  constituting,  an  object  ©f  expectation ; 
contingent.  — n.  [F.]  Something  in  expectation;  esp.,  EocL, 
an  expectative  grace.  —  expectative  graxe,  Eccl.,  a  mandate 
given  by  the  Pope  ora  prince  appointing  a  successor  to  any 
benefice  before  it  becomes  vacant. 

ex-pec'to-rant  (gks-pgk'to-rfint),  a.  [L.  expe.ctorans,  p.  pr. 
of  expectorare  to  drive  from  the  breast :  cf.  F.  expectorant.] 
Med.  Tending  to  facilitate  expectoration  or  to  promote 
discharges  of  mucus,  etc.,  from  the  lung6  or  throat.  —  n. 
An  expectorant  medicine. 

ex  pec'to-rate  (-rat),  v.  t.  ;  ex-pec'to-rat'ed  (-rat'gd) ;  ex- 
pec'to-rat'ing  (-rat'Tng).  [L.  expectorare  to  drive  from 
the  breast;  ex  out  -j-  pectus,  pectoris,  breast.  See  pec¬ 
toral.]  1.  To  cause  ejection  of  (phlegm).  Obs. 

2  To  eject  from  the  trachea  or  lungs  ;  to  discharge,  as 
phlegm  or  other  matter,  by  coughing,  hawking,  and  spit¬ 
ting  ;  to  spit  forth. 

3.  To  cast  out  from  consideration  ;  t©  reject  as  worthless; 
also,  to  relieve  the  mind  of.  Obs.  or  Archaic. 

ex-pec'to  rate,  v.  i.  1.  To  discharge  matter  from  the 
lungs  or  throat  by  hawking  and  spitting  ;  to  spit. 

2.  To  relieve  one’s  mind.  Obs. 

Syn.  —  Expectorate,  spit.  To  expbctoratb  (properly  a 
medical  term)  is  to  eject  from  the  lungs  or  windpipe,  esp. 
by  coughing ;  to  spit  is  to  eject  from  the  mouth ;  as,  to 
expectorate  blood  ;  “  When  he  had  thus  spoken,  he  spat  on 
the  ground,  and  made  clay  with  the  spittle  ”  (John  ix.  6). 
The  employment  of  expectorate  for  spit  is  common  among 
those  who  regard  the  latter  word  as  indelicate,  but  is  con¬ 
trary  to  gooa  usage. 

ex-pec'to-ra'tion  (-ra'shwn),  n.  Act  of  expectorating,  or 
that  which  is  expectorated. 

ex-pede'  (Sks-ped'),  v.  t. ;  bx-ped'ed  (-ped'Sd) ;  ex-ped'- 
ing  (-ped'Tng).  1.  To  expedite  ;  to  hasten.  Obs. 

2.  Scots  Law.  To  obtain,  issue,  or  take  out,  officially,  as  a 
writ,  summons,  or  service  ;  as,  to  expede  a  letter  (writ). 


Snrg.  The  exposing  of  the  en¬ 
larged  thyToid  gland  in  exoph¬ 
thalmic  goiter  by  an  incision  to 
cause  it  to  shrink, 
ex'o-tro'pl-a  (?k/so-tro'pY-d),n. 
rNL.  ;  exo-  -f  Gr.  rpeneiu  to 
turn.]  Med.  Ilcterotropia  in 
which  the  eye  turns  outward  ; 
divergent  strabismus, 
ex'ou-con'ti-an  (8k/sdb-k3n'tT- 
rtn),  n.  [LGr.  e£ov*©i/Tiot,  pi., 
fr.  e^ovKovTiov  (made)  from 


things  not  being.]  Ch.  Hist.  An 
Arian. 

exp.  Ahhr.  Ex  parte  (Law)  ; 
exponential  ;  export ;  exporta¬ 
tion  :  exported  :  express. 
ex-paJ'pate.  n.  [ex-  -f-  palpus.'] 
Zool.  Ffpalpate. 

ex-pand'od-neB8.  n.  See  -ness. 
ex  panse',  r.  t.  To  expand.  Obs. 
ex  panse',  a.  [See  expanse,  n.] 
Separate.  Obs. 

expanse  years.  Asfrol.  The  sepa¬ 
rate  years  in  a  table  of  planetary 


..S&l 


motions.  Obs. 
ex-pan'si-bl.  Expansible, 
expansion  bit.  An  expanding 
bit.  See  expanding. 
expansion  cam.  A  cam  regulat¬ 
ing  expansion  in  an  engine, 
expansion  coupling  See  ex¬ 
pansion  joint. 

expansion  drum.  An  expand- 
i  ing  drum  or  pulley, 
expansion  slide.  See  expan¬ 
sion  valve. 

expansion  pulley  or  wheel.  An 


expanding  pulley  or  wheel, 
ex-pan' siv.  Expansive.  Ref.  Sv. 
ex  pan-siv'l-ty  (gks'pftn-sYv'i- 
tT),  n.  Expansiveness.  Rare. 
ex-pan'snm,  n.  [L.  neut.  of 
expansus,  p.  p.  of  expandere.  to 
expand.]  An  expanse  ;  the  fir¬ 
mament.  Obs.  [pansion.  Ohs.  I 
ex  pan'sure.  n.  Expanse  ;  ex-| 
ex  pa'ti-at  er  (Cks-pa'shY-at/- 
5r),  ex  pa'ti-a'tor  (-n't^r),  n. 
One  who  expatiates, 
ex-pa'ti-at  ing  ly,  adv.  of  ex¬ 


patiating,  p.  pr.  See  -ly. 
ex-pa'ti-a-tive  (-A-tlv),  a.  Ex¬ 
pansive.  Rare. 

ex  pect',  w.  Expectation.  Ohs. 
ex  pect'a-ble  (Pks-pSk'ta-b’l), 
a.  [L.  exspectahilis.)  That  is  to 
be  expected.  [d.  p.  See -ly.  | 
ex-pect'ed-ly,  aav.  of  expected ,  | 
ex-pect'er.  n.  One  who  expects, 
ex  pect'ing-ly,  adv.  of  expect¬ 
ing,  p.m.  See -ly.  [Obs.\ 
ex-pec'tion,  n.  Expectation.! 
ex-pec'tive,  a.  Expectative. 


ex  pec'to-ra-tive  (6ks-pgk't5- 
rlt-uv),  a.  8f  n.  =  expectorant. 
ex-pec  'fco-ra'  tor  (-ra/t?r),  n. 
One  who  expectorates  ;  also, 
formerly,  an  expectorant, 
ex-pede*,  p.p.  of  bxpede.  Obs., 
except  in  Scots  Jaxw. 

|J  ex  pe'de  Her'cu  lem.  [L.] 
From  the  foot  (we  may  judge 
of)  Hercules  ;  from  a  part  we 
may  judge  of  the  whole, 
ex-pe'di-ate,  v.  t.  [Cf.  F.  exp4- 
dier.]  To  expedite.  Obs.  or  R. 


ale,  senate,  c&re,  Am,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofa;  eve,  £vent,  Snd,  recent,  maker;  ice,  ill;  old,  6bey,  orb,  Sdd,  s&ft,  connect ;  use,  unite,  firn,  up,  circtfs,  menu; 

y  Foreign  Word,  f  Obsolete  Variant  of.  4-  combined  with.  *  equals. 
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ez-pe'di-ence  (5ks-pe'di-ens)  I  n.  1.  Quality  or  condi- 
ex  pe'dLen-cy  (Sks-pe'dT-en-sT)  )  tionof  being  expedient ; 
adaptation  to  end  ;  fitness;  practical  efficiency. 

Divine  wisdom  discovers  no  expediency  in  vice.  Coyan. 

2.  Cultivation  of,  or  adherence  to,  expedient  means  and 
methods;  esp.,  subordination  of  moral  principle  in  the 
means  for  the  sake  of  facilitating  an  end  or  purpose. 

Much  declamation  may  be  heard  .  .  .  against  expediency,  as 
if  it  were  not  the  proper  object  of  a  deliberative  assembly,  and 
as  if  it  were  only  pursued  by  the  unprincipled.  Whately. 

3.  Expedition  ;  haste ;  dispatch.  Obs.  Shak. 

4.  An  expedition ;  enterprise  ;  adventure.  Obs. 

Forwarding  this  dear  expedience.  Shak. 

ex-pe'di-ent  (-ent),  a.  [L.  expediens,  - entis ,  p.  pr.  of  expe- 
dire  to  be  expedient,  release,  extricate  :  cf.  F.  expedient. 
See  expedite.]  1.  Apt  and  suitable  to  the  end  in  view  ; 
furthering,  or  adapted  to  further,  what  is  purposed  ;  prac¬ 
tical  and  efficient ;  as,  an  expedient  change  of  policy  ;  an 
expedient  solution  of  a  difficulty  ;  hence,  advantageous. 

It  is  expedient  for  you  that  I  go  away.  John  xvi.  7. 

2.  Characterized  by  mere  utility  rather  than  principle  ; 
conducive  to  special  advantage  rather  than  to  what  is  uni¬ 
versally  right ;  also,  of  persons,  guided  by  expediency 
rather  than  principle. 

3.  Expeditious.  Obs.  “  His  marches  are  expedient.”  Shak. 
Syn.  —  See  wise. 

ex-pe'di-ent,  n.  1.  That  which  is  expedient ;  that  which 
facilitates ;  suitable  means  to  accomplish  an  end. 

What  sure  expedient  then  shall  .Juno  find. 

To  calm  her  fears  and  ease  her  boding  mind  ?  Philips. 

2.  Means  devised  in  an  exigency;  shift. 

Syn.  — Expedient,  shift,  resource.  An  expedient  is  a 
device  or  contrivance  which  serves  (frequently  in  lieu  of 
something  better)  to  accomplish  a  given  end  ;  as,  “  his  fa¬ 
cility  in  devising  expedients  to  overcome  domestic  dilem¬ 
mas  ”  (Mrs.  Gaskell) ;  “Everything  is  brought  about  by 
dialogue  — or  worse :  through  the  medium  of  the  authors 
reflections,  which  is  the  clumsiest  of  all  expedients''1 
(Scott).  A  shift  is  commonly  more  tentative  or  temporary 
than  an  expedient ,  and  frequently  implies  evasiveness  or 
trickery ;  as,  “  The  dear  delicious  shifts  I  used  to  be  put 
to,  to  gain  half  a  minute’s  conversation  with  this  fellow  !  ” 
(Sheridan) ;  “  Little  souls  on  little  shifts  rely  and  coward 
arts  of  mean  expect ients  try  ”  (Dryden).  A  resource  is  that 
upon  which  one  falls  back  or  depends  for  occupation,  sup¬ 
port,  or  assistance  ;  it  commonly  suggests  less  artifice,  fre¬ 
quently  more  permanence,  than  expedient  or  shift ;  as,  “  I 
must  e’en  hasten  to  matters  of  fact,  w  hich  is  the  comfort¬ 
able  resource  of  dull  people  ”  (Shenstone) ;  “  It  [misfortune] 
cannot  be  helped  :  he  w  ill  have  the  pleasure  of  trying  the 
resources  of  his  spirit  ”  (Keats) ;  “  She  had  found  sympathy 
her  best  resource.  It  gave  her  plenty  to  do  ”  (H.  James). 
See  device,  plan. 

ex-pe'di-en'tial  (-Sn'shal),  a.  Characterized  or  governed 
by  expediency ;  seeking  advantage  ;  as,  an  expediential 
policy.  “Calculating,  expediential  understanding.”  Hare. 

—  ex-pe  di  en'tial  ly,  adv. 

ex  ped'i  tate  (6ks-p€d'T-tat),  v.  t.  ;  -tat'ed  (-tat'Sd) ;  -tat'- 
jng  (-tat'Tng).  [LL.  expeaitatus ,  p.  p.  of  expeditare  to  ex- 
peditate  ;  ex  out  -f-  pcs,  pedis,  foot.]  Eng.  Forest  Laws. 
To  deprive  of  three  of  the  claws  or  of  the  ball  of  each  of 
the  fore  feet ;  to  law  ;  as,  to  expeditate  a  dog  that  he  might 
not  chase  deer.  Hist. 

ex-ped'i-ta'tlon  (-ta'slmn),  n.  [LL.  expeditatio.]  Eng. 
Forest  Laws.  Act  of  expeditating  a  dog  ;  lawing.  Hist. 
ex'pe-dite  (Sks'pe-dit),  v.  t. ;  ex'pe-dit'ed  (-dit'gd)  ;  ex'- 
PE-DiT'iNe  (-dit'Tng).  [L.  expeditus,  p.  p.  of  expedire  to 
free  one  caught  by  the  foot,  to  extricate,  bring  forward, 
make  ready;  eirout  -f-  pes,  pedis,  foot.  See  foot.]  1.  To 
relieve  of  impediments  ;  to  set  free  ;  to  disentangle.  Obs. 

2.  To  accelerate  the  process  or  progress  of  ;  to  facilitate  ; 
hasten  ;  quicken  ;  as,  to  expedite  the  growth  of  plants. 

To  expedite  your  glorious  march.  Milton. 

3.  To  execute  or  carry  through  with  dispatch. 

4.  To  dispatch  ;  to  send  forth  ;  to  issue  officially. 

Such  charters  be  exj>edited  of  course.  Bacon. 

ex'pe-dite,  v.  i.  To  make  haste;  to  speed.  Obs. 
ex'pe-dite,  a.  [L.  expeditus ,  p.  p.]  Free  of  impediment  or 
obstacles;  unimpeded;  unhampered;  hence:  a  Free;  light; 
easy,  b  Quick;  speedy;  prompt,  c  Handy;  convenient. — 
ex'pe-dite-ly,  adv.  —  ex'pe  dlte-ness,  n.  All  Obs. 
ex  pe  di'tion  (Sks'pe-dTsh'wn),  n.  [L.  expeditio :  cf.  F.  ex¬ 
pedition .]  1.  Act  of  expediting,  state  of  being  expedited, 

or  quality  of  being  “  expedite  ;  ”  efficient  promptness  ; 
haste;  dispatch  ;  speed  ;  as,  to  carry  mail  with  expedition. 
With  winged  expedition 

Swift  as  tne  lightning  glance.  Milton. 

2.  A  sending  forth  or  setting  forth  for  the  execution  of 
some  object  of  consequence  ;  progress. 

Putting  it  straight  in  expedition.  Shak. 

3.  An  important  journey  or  excursion  for  a  specific  pur¬ 
pose  ;  as,  a  military  or  exploring  expedition  ;  also,  the  body 
of  persons  making  such  an  excursion. 

The  expedition  miserably  failed.  Prescott. 

Syn.  — See  haste. 

ex'pe-dl'tion-a-ry  (-a-rT),  a.  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  consti¬ 
tuting,  an  expedition  ;  as,  an  expeditionary  force, 
ex  pe  di'tious  (-dTsli'iis),  a.  Possessed  of,  or  character¬ 
ized  by,  expedition,  or  efficiency  and  rapidity  in  action  ; 
performed  with,  or  acting  with,  expedition  ;  quick  ;  speedy; 
as,  an  expeditious  march  or  messenger.  —  ex'pe-di'tiOUS- 
ly,  adv.  —  ex  pe  dl'tious  ness,  n. 

Syn.  — Ready,  speedy,  quick, 
ex-pel'  (Sks-pSl'),  v.  l.  ;  ex-pelled'  (-p51d') ;  ex-pel'ling. 
[L.  crpellere ,  expulsum;  ex  out  -f-  pellere  to  drive  :  cf.  F. 
expeller.  See  pulse  a  beat.]  1.  To  drive  or  force  out ;  to 
cast  out ;  to  eject ;  dislodge  ;  as,  to  expel  air  from  a  bellows ; 
to  expel  a  foe  from  a  stronghold. 

2.  To  drive  away  from  one’s  country  or  abode  ;  to  banish. 

Forewnsted  all  their  land,  and  them  expelled.  Spenser. 

3.  To  cut  off  from  membership  in  or  the  privileges  of  an 
institution  or  society  ;  as,  to  expel  a  student  from  college. 

4.  To  keep  out,  off,  or  away  ;  to  exclude.  Obs.  Shak. 
5-  To  discharge  ;  to  shoot.  Obs. 

Syn.  —  Exile,  eject,  drive  out.  See  banish. 


II  ex'pe  di-en'te  (iis'pa-dygn'- 
ta),  m.  ISp.l  S/>.  Law.  The 
papers  or  documents,  collec¬ 
tively,  required  in  various  cases 
to  procure  official  action, 
ex-pe'di-ent-ly.  adv.  of  expe¬ 
dient.  See  -ly. 
ex-ped'i-ment.  n.  [See  expe¬ 
dite.)  An  expedient.  Ohs. 
ex'pe  dit'er  (tks'pf-dit'gr),  n. 
One  that  expedites, 
ex'pe-di'tion-ist.  n.  One  who 
goes  on  an  expedition. 


ex-ped'i-tive,  a.  [Cf.  F.  expidi- 

fi/'.j  Expeditious.  Obs. 
ex-peld'  Expelled.  R>t-  Sp. 
ex-pel'la-ble  (C-ks-pPl'rc-b’l),  a. 
See -able  [expelled.  I 

ex  pel-lee'  (?ks/p51-e'),  n.  ()ne| 
ex  pel'ler.  »■  One  that  expels, 
ex-pend'a-ble  (Sks-pfn'da-b’l), 
a.  See -able. 

||  ex-pen'de  Han-ni'ba-lem  (h?l- 
nTb'o-lfm).  [L.]  Weigh  Han¬ 
nibal.  i.  e.,  now  that  he  is  ashes  ; 
—  expressing  the  shrinkage  of 


ex-pel'lant  (5ks-pelMnt) )  a.  Tending  or  serving  to  expel, 
ex  pel'lent  (Sks-pSl'2nt)  j  —  n.  All  expellant  medicine, 
ex  pend'  (Sks-p&id'),  v.  t. ;  ex-pend'ed  ;  ex-pend'ing.  [L. 
expendere ,  expensum ,  to  weigh  out,  pay  out,  lay  out ;  ex  out 
pendere  to  weigh.  See  poise  ;  cf.  spend.]  1.  To  con¬ 
sume  by  use  in  any  way  ;  to  use  up  or  distribute,  either  in 
payment  or  in  donations  ;  to  spend  ;  as,  they  expend  money 
for  food  or  in  charity  ;  to  expend  time,  labor,  and  thought ; 
to  expend  hay  in  feeding  cattle. 

And  if  my  death  might  make  this  island  happy  .  .  . 

I  would  expend  it  with  all  willingness.  Shak. 

2.  To  consider  ;  ponder.  Obs. 
ex  pend',  v.  i.  To  pay  out  or  disburse  money. 

They  go  elsewhere  to  enjoy  and  to  expend.  Macaulay. 
ex-pend'i  tor  (Sks-pgn'dT-ter),  n.  [LL.]  A  disbursed ; 
esp.,  in  England,  an  officer  formerly  appointed  to  expend 
the  proceeds  of  taxes  for  the  repair  of  sewers, 
ex-pend'i-ture  (-dT-tur),  n.  1.  Act  of  expending  ;  a  laying 
out,  as  of  money  ;  disbursement. 

Our  expenditure  purchased  commerce  and  conquest.  Burke. 
2.  That  which  is  expended  or  paid  out ;  expense  ;  as,  the 
receipts  and  expenditures  of  a  business, 
ex  pense'  (Sks-pSnsQ,  n.  [L.  expensa,  (sc.  pecunia),  or  ex¬ 
pensum ,  fr.  expensus ,  p.  p.  of  expendere  :  cf.  OF.  espense. 
See  expend.]  1.  Act  of  expending;  disbursement;  ex¬ 
penditure  ;  also,  the  habit  or  practice  of  expending,  esp. 
of  expending  freely  or  excessively ;  hence,  a  using  up ; 
consumption;  loss.  Archaic. 

Husband  nature’s  riches  from  expense.  Shak. 

And  moan  the  expense  of  many  u  vanished  sight.  Spenser. 

2.  That  which  is  expended,  laid  out,  or  consumed  ;  outlay  ; 
hence,  the  burden  of  expenditure ;  charge ;  cost ;  as,  the 
expenses  of  war  ;  an  expense  of  time. 

Courting  popularity  at  his  party’s  expense.  Brougham 

3.  A  source  of  expenditure  ;  as,  his  automobile  is  a  great 
expense  to  him. 

Syn.  —  See  price. 

ex-pense',  v.  t.  Com.  To  charge  with  expenses.  Cant. 
ex-pense'ful  (Sks-pSns'fdol),  a.  Full  of  expense  ;  costly  ; 
also,  extravagant.  —  ex-pense'ful-ly,  adv.  —  expense'- 
ful  ness.  n.  All  Archaic. 

ex  pen'si  la'tion  (Sks-pSn'si-la'slmn),^.  [L.  expensilatio , 
or  expensi  latio.  See  expense  ;  lation.]  Rom.  Law.  A 
method  of  novation  consisting  in  the  creditor’s  setting 
down  in  his  books,  by  agreement,  against  one  person  a  dis¬ 
bursement  made  to,  or  a  sum  due  by,  another.  The  term 
is  generally  thought  to  have  included  the  contract  of  debt 
constituted  by  the  entries  (called  expensa  lata)  made  of  do¬ 
mestic  accounts,  in  the  books  of  creditors  and  debtors, 
ex  pen'sive  (Sks-pSn'sTv),  a.  1.  Occasioning  expense; 
calling  for  liberal  outlay ;  costly ;  dear  ;  as,  expensive  dress ; 
an  expensive  house  or  family. 

War  is  expensive,  and  peace  desirable.  Burke. 

2.  Liberal;  extravagant;  lavish.  Obs. 

Syn.  —  Dear,  high-priced  ;  lavish.  See  costly. 

—  ex  pen'slve-ly,  adv.  —  ex  pen'sive  ness,  n. 
ex  pe'ri-ence  (Sks-pe'rT-ens),  n.  [F.  experiences  L.  experi- 
entia ,  fr.  expeiiens ,  - ent-is ,  p.  pr.  of  expeinri,  exj^ertus ,  to 
try;  ex  out  -j-  the  root  of  peri  tus  experienced.  See  peril; 
cf.  expert.]  1.  Trial  or  test;  either  a  tentative  trial,  or 
experiment,  or  a  crucial  test,  or  demonstration.  Obs. 

She  caused  him  to  make  experience 

Upon  wild  beasts.  Spenser. 

2.  The  actual  living  through  an  event  or  events  ;  partici¬ 
pation  in  anything  through  sensation  or  feeling  ;  the  real 
life  as  contrasted  with  the  ideal  or  imaginary ;  personal 
acquaintance  with  reality  ;  actual  enjoyment  or  suffering  ; 
hence,  the  effect  upon  the  judgment  or  feelings  produced 
by  personal  and  direct  impressions  as  contrasted  with  de¬ 
scription  or  fancies  ;  as,  to  know  by  experience. 

Experience ,  though  noon  auctoritee 

Were  in  this  world,  were  right  ynough  to  me 

To  speke  of  two  that  is  in  mariage.  Chaucer. 

3.  Specif.,  a  state  of  intense  religious  emotion  ;  also,  the 
whole  religious  life  of  an  individual. 

Those  that  undertook  the  religion  of  our  Savior  upon  his 
preaching,  had  no  experience  of  it.  Shaip. 

4  Knowledge,  skill,  or  technic  resulting  from  experience; 
experimental  or  inductive  knowledge  ;  hence,  skill,  facility, 
or  practical  wisdom  gained  by  personal  knowledge,  feeling, 
or  action. 

I  had  rather  have  a  fool  to  make  me  merry  than  experience  to 
make  me  sad.  Shak. 

I  have  but  one  lamp  by  which  my  feet  are  guided,  and  that  is 
the  lamp  of  experience.  P.  Henry. 

5.  Something  that  has  been  experienced  ;  an  event  partici¬ 
pated  in  ;  as,  a  peculiar  experience. 

6.  Something  attained  or  made  as  a  result  of  experience  ; 
a  maxim,  device,  or  artifact.  Obs. 

7.  Philos.  The  sum  total  of  the  conscious  events  which 
compose  an  individual  life  ;  also,  the  ultimate,  nonanalyzed 
data  of  all  happenings  that  may  be  apprehended  ;  the  sum- 
mum  genus  of  all  knowable  reality. 

The  question,  What  experience?  was  Kant’s  own  question  ; 
and  to  that  question  the  whole  idealistic  age  was  a  fragmentary 
answer.  Josiah  Boyce 

Experience  may  be  said  to  begin  with  the  certainty  that  “  there 
is  somewhat  ;  ”  and  the  postulates  of  knowledge  do*  but  express 
in  abstract  form  the  progressive  definition  of  tnis  “  somewhat.” 

B.  Bosanquet. 

All  that  we  know  and  feel  and  do,  all  our  facts  and  theories, 
all  our  emotions  and  ideals  and  ends,  may  be  included  in  this  one 
term  —  experience.  James  Ward. 

We  have  no  ulterior  test  to  which  we  subject  experience  in 
general  ;  but  we  make  exjwrience  its  own  test.  J.  S.  Mill. 

ex-pe'ri-ence  (Sks-pe'rT-2ns),  v.  t.  ;  ex-pe'ri-enced  (-enst) ; 
ex-pe'ri-enc-ing  (-(?n-sTng).  1.  To  try;  test;  prove.  Obs. 

2.  To  have  the  lot  or  fortune  of  ;  to  have  befall  one  ;  to  be 
affected  by  ;  to  undergo  ;  feel  ;  as,  to  experience  pleasure  ; 
to  experience  poverty  ;  to  experience  a  change  of  views. 

3.  To  exercise  ;  to  train  by  practice.  Obs. 

The  youthful  sailors  thus  with  early  care 
Their  arms  experience,  and  for  sea  prepare.  Harte. 
to  experience  religion,  to  realize  and  appropriate  the  ideas 
and  motives  of  religion  ;  to  undergo  conversion, 
ex-pe'ri-enced  (-enst),  p.  a.  1.  Having  experience;  esp., 


military  glory  and  all  other 
kinds  of  human  greatness.  Ju- 
vcnal  (X.  147).  [pends.  I 

ex  pend'er,  n.  One  who  ex-| 
ex-pend'i-trix,  n.  [See  expend- 
itok.]  A  woman  expender. 

I!  ex-pen'ea  la'ta.  (X.,  lit.,  ex¬ 
penditures  set  down.]  Rom. 
Law.  See  expensilation. 
ex-pense'less,  a.  See -less. 
expense  magazine.  Mil.  A  small 
magazine  for  ammunition  for 
immediate  U6e.  Obs.  or  R. 


ex-pen'siv.  Fxpensive.  Ref.  Sp. 
ex-per7  ge-fa'cient  (gks-pfir'jP- 
fa'sh£nt),  a.  [L.  experyefa- 
ciens ,  - entis ,  p.  pr  expergcfacere 
to  awaken.]  Awakening.  Rare. 
ex-per'ge-fac'tion  (-f&k'shtfn), 
n.  [L.  experyef actio,  -onts  ;  ex¬ 
pertise  i  to  rouse  up  -4-  J dee  re  to 
make.]  An  awakening  :  fact  or 
state  of  being  awaked.  Rare. — 
ex  pe^ge-fac'tor.  n.  Rare. 
ex-pe'n-ence-less.  a.  See  -less. 
I,  ex-pe/ri-en'ti-a  do'cet  stul'- 


made  skillful  or  wise  by  means  of  trials,  use,  or  observation; 
as,  an  experienced  physician,  soldier  ;  an  experienced  eye. 

The  ablest  and  most  experienced  statesmen.  Bancroft. 

2.  Approved  by  test,  as  medicine.  Obs. 

3.  Encountered  or  undergone  by  way  of  experience  ;  as, 
experienced  pleasures. 

ex-pe'ri  enc-er  (Sks-pe'rT-£n-ser),  n.  1.  One  who  experi¬ 
ences. 

2.  An  experimenter.  Obs. 

experience  table.  Life  Insurance.  A  mortality  table 
(which  see)  computed  from  the  experience  of  one  or  more 
life-insurance  companies. 

ex-pe'ri-ent  (-£nt),  a.  [L.  experiens,  p.  pr.  See  experi¬ 
ence.]  Experienced.  Obs.  —  ex-pe'ri-ent-ly,  adv.  Obs. 

The  prince  now  ripe  and  full  experient.  Beau,  tf  FI. 
ex-pe'ri-ent,  n.  One  who  has  experience. 

His  doctrine  reduces  the  individual  experient  to  a  mere  autom¬ 
aton.  James  Ward. 

ex  pe  ri  en'tial  (-Sn'shdl),  a.  Derived  from,  or  pertaining 
to,  experience;  empirical.  —  ex  pe'ri  en'tlal-ly,  adv. 

It  is  called  empirical  or  experiential,  .  .  .  because  it  is  given  to 
us  by  experience  or  observation,  and  not  obtained  as  the  result  of 
inference  or  reasoning.  Sir  W.  Hamilton. 

ex  pe  ri  en'tial  ism  (  Tz’m),  n.  Philos.  The  doctrine  that 
experience  is  the  source  of  all  knowledge.  —  ex-pe'ri-en'- 
tial  1st,  n. 

Experientiahsm  is,  in  short,  a  philosophical  or  logical  theory, 
not  a  psychological  one.  G.  C.  Robertson. 

ex-per'i-ment  (Sks-pgr'T-m2nt),  n.  [L.  experimeritum ,  fr. 
experiri  to  try  :  cf.  OF.  esperiment ,  experiment.  See  ex¬ 
perience.]  1.  A  trial  or  special  observation  made  to  con¬ 
firm  or  disprove  something  doubtful,  esp.  one  under  condi¬ 
tions  determined  by  the  experimenter;  an  act  or  operation 
undertaken  in  order  to  discover  some  unknown  principle 
or  effect,  or  to  test,  establish,  or  illustrate  some  suggested 
or  known  truth  ;  practical  test ;  proof. 

A  political  experiment  cannot  be  made  in  a  laboratory,  nor  de¬ 
termined  in  a  few  hours.  ./.  Adams. 

2.  The  action  of  trying  or  testing  ;  the  conducting  of  a 
test  or  series  of  tests  ;  as,  to  be  deft  in  experiment. 

The  first  and  most  obvious  distinction  between  observation  and 
experiment  is,  that  the  latter  is  an  immense  extension  of  the 
former.  ./  S.  Mill. 

The  fact  is  then  that  exj)eriment  is  not  merely  observation 
under  artificial  or  determinate  conditions,  but  observation  under 
determinate  conditions  which  constitute  an  integral  part  of  the 
image  or  product  to  be  observed.  B.  Bosanquet. 

3.  Experience.  Obs. 

Adam,  by  sad  experiment  I  know 

IIow  little  weight  my  words  with  thee  can  find.  Milton. 

4.  Something  tried  or  to  be  tried  ;  an  expedient.  Obs. 

I  found  out  an  experiment  for  that  also.  De  Foe. 
Syn.  — See  trial. 

ex-per'i-ment,  v.  i. ;  ex-per'i-ment-ed  ;  ex-per'i-ment-ing. 
[Cf.  F.  experimenter.']  To  make  experiment ;  to  operate 
by  test  or  trial  ;  as,  to  experiment  upon  electricity  ;  he  ex¬ 
perimented  in  plowing  with  ponies,  or  by  steam  power, 
ex-per'l  ment,  v.  t.  Obs.  1.  To  experience. 

2.  To  discover  by  experiment ;  also,  to  make  a  trial  of  ;  test, 
ex  per  1  men'tai  (gks-pSr'T-mSn'tal),  a.  1.  Relating  to, 
or  based  on,  experience  ;  experiential ;  as,  experimental 
familiarity  with  city  life  ;  specif.,  based  on  personal  expe¬ 
rience,  as  distinct  from  theory  ;  as,  experimental  religion 
signifies  that  which  has  been  realized  as  affecting  the  emo¬ 
tion,  will,  and  conduct,  as  distinguished  from  a  merely 
historical  or  theoretical  belief. 

2.  Of  the  nature  of,  or  pertaining  to,  experiment ;  as,  prop¬ 
er  experimental  conditions  ;  founded  on,  or  derived  from, 
experiment  or  trial ;  as,  experimental  science ;  given  to, 
or  skilled  in,  experiment ;  as,  an  experimental  scientist, 
experimental  psychology.  See  psychology. 
ex  per  i-men'tal-lsm  (-Tz’m),  n.  Theory  or  practice  of 
relying  on  experience  or  experiment;  empiricism.  —  ex- 
per  i  men'tal-ist,  n. 

ex-per  i  men'tal-ize  (-Iz),  v.  i. ;  -ized  (-Izd) ;  -iz'ing  (-Iz'- 
lng).  To  make  experiments ;  to  experiment, 
ex-per  i-men  ta'tion  (-mSn-ta'sbim),  n.  Act  of  experi¬ 
menting  ;  practice  by  experiment, 
ex-per  i  men'ta-tive  (-mSn'td-tiv),  a.  Experimental ;  of 
the  nature  of  experiment. 

ex-per'i-ment  ed  (Sks-p6r'T-m6n-tSd), p.  a.  Experienced ; 
approved.  Obs.  or  R. 

ex  per  i-ment-ee'  (&k8-p8r/T-mSn-te/),  n.  One  subjected 
to  experiment. 

ex-per'1-ment  er  (5ks-p6r'T-mSn-ter) ,  n.  One  who  exper¬ 
iments  or  conducts  an  experiment. 

ex-per'i-ment-lze/  (-tiz'),  v.  i.  d*  t. ;  -ment-ized'  (-tizd') ; 
-ment-iz'ing  (-tiz'Tng).  To  make,  or  subject  to,  experiment, 
ex-pert'  (eks-pfirt'),  a.  [L.  expertus,  p.  p.  of  experiri  to 
try:  cf.  F.  expert.  See  experience.]  1.  Taught  by  use, 
practice,  or  experience;  experienced;  having  facility  of 
operation  or  performance  from  practice  ;  knowing  and 
ready  from  much  practice ;  clever  ;  skillful;  as,  an  expeit 
surgeon;  expert  in  chess  or  archery. 

What  practice,  howsoe’er  expert 
In  fitting  aptest  words  to  tilings,  .  .  . 

Hath  power  to  give  thee  as  thou  vert  ?  Tennyson. 
2.  Proved  or  approved  by  test.  Obs. 

Syn.  —  Adroit,  dexterous,  proficient.  See  skillful. 
ex'pert  (Sks'pfirt ;  277),  n.  1.  An  expert  or  experienced 
person  ;  one  instructed  by  experience  ;  hence,  one  who 
has  special  skill  or  knowledge  in  a  particular  subject,  as  a 
science  or  art,  whether  acquired  by  experience  or  study ; 
a  specialist.  Experts,  or  specialists,  may  be  employed 
in  legal  proceedings  as  witnesses  in  matters  as  to  which 
ordinary  observers  could  not  without  their  aid  form  just 
conclusions,  and  are  liable  for  negligence  in  case  they  un¬ 
lawfully  injure  another  from  want  of  having  proper  quali¬ 
fication’s  for,  or  using  proper  care  in,  the  exercise  of  their 
specialty. 

2.  Law.  Sometimes,  specif.,  a  sworn  appraiser. 

Syn.  —  Expert,  adept  agree  in  the  idea  of  masterly  pro¬ 
ficiency.  One  is  an  expert  whose  knowledge  and  expe¬ 
rience  make  him  an  authoritative  specialist;  as,  an  expert 
in  handwriting.  Adept  retains  associations  derived  from 


tos.  [L.]  Experience  instructs 
fools. 

ex-per  i-men'tal.  n.  An  exper¬ 
iment,  or  something  learned  by 
experiment.  Obs. 
ex-per'i  men'tal-ly,  adv.  of  ex¬ 
perimental.  See -ly. 
ex-peUi-men-ta'ri-an,  a.  Ex¬ 
perimental.  Obs.  —  /i.  An  ex¬ 
perimentalist.  Obs. 
ex-per'i-men-ta  tor,  n.  [LL.] 
An  experimenter.  Obs. 
ex-per'i-ment-ist,  n.  An  ex¬ 


perimenter.  [mentally.  Obs.  I 
ex-per'i-ment-ly,  adv.  Experi-I 
||  ex-pe'ri-men'tum  cru'cis 
(eks-pCr'T-mCn'tilm).  [L.]  A 
crucial  experiment  or  test, 
ex^er-rec'tion  (6ks/p^-rSk'- 
shiin),  n.  [L.  experyisci,  p.  p. 
experrrctuf,  to  rouse  upA  A 
waking  up  or  arousing.  Obs. 
ex  pert',  a.  [L.  ex pers,  -tis, 
having  no  part  in  ;  ex-  -f  P<*rs 
part  ]  Devoid  ;  exempt.  Obs. 
ex  pert',  r.  t.  Experience.  Obs. 


food,  foot ;  out,  oil  ;  chair  ;  go  ;  sing,  iijk  ;  then,  thin  ;  nature,  verdure  (250) ;  k  =  ch  in  G.  icli,  acli  (144) ;  boN  ;  yet ;  zli  =  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Guide. 
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its  older  sense  of  one  who  has  penetrated  the  secrets  of  his 
art ;  as,  an  adept  in  philosophy.  See  skillful,  dexterous. 

The  fact  that  logo  himself  was  ignoruut  ol'  military  science, 
while  Cassio  was  an  expert.  A.  C.  Bradley. 

All  that  excellence  ...  is  lost  unon  the  common  observer. 
But  it  is  from  this  point  that  the  delight,  the  glowing  raptures 
of  the  true  adept  commence.  tiazlitt. 

ex  pert'ness  (Sks-pfirt'u&s),  n.  Quality  of  being  expert  or 
an  expert. 

Syn.  —  Facility,  readiness,  dexterity,  adroitness,  skill, 
ex'pl-a-ble  (Sks'pl-d-b’l),  a.  [Cf.  F.  expiable.]  Capable 
of  being  expiated  ;  a tonable. 

ex'pl-ate  (-at),  v.  t.;  -at'ed  (-at'Sd);  -at'ing  (-at'Tng). 
[L.  explains ,  p.  p.  of  expiate  to  expiate ;  ex  out  -f-  piare 
to  seek  to  appease,  to  purify  with  sacred  rites,  fr.  plus 
pious.  See  pious.]  1.  To  ward  off  (evil);  to  avert.  Ohs. 

2.  To  purify  with  sacred  rites.  Obs. 

3.  To  extinguish  the  guilt  of  by  sufferance  of  penalty  or 
some  equivalent ;  to  make  complete  satisfaction  for  ;  to 
atone  for  ;  to  make  amends  for  ;  to  make  expiation  for;  as, 
to  expiate  a  crime,  guilt,  or  sin. 

To  expiate  his  treason,  hath  naught  left.  Milton. 
ex'pi-a'tlon  (-a'shwn),  n.  [L.  expiatio:  cf.  F.  expiation.'] 

1.  Act  of  making  satisfaction  or  atonement  for  a  crime  or 
fault  ;  the  extinguishing  of  guilt  by  suffering  or  penalty. 

His  liberality  seemed  to  have  something  in  it  of  self-abasement 
and  expiation.  lrrxny. 

2.  The  means  by  which  reparation  or  atonement  is  made; 
an  expiatory  sacrifice  or  offering  ;  an  atonement. 

Those  shadowy  expiation s  weak, 

The  blood  of  bulls  and  goats.  Milton. 

3.  A  religious  rite  of  aversion;  an  apotropaic  rite.  Obs. 
Syn.  —  See  propitiation. 

ex  pi  a'tion  al  (-&1),  «•  Of  or  pertaining  to,  characterized 
by,  or  done  for,  expiation. 

ex'pi-a  to-ry  (Sks'pT-a-to-rT),  a.  [L.  ezpiatorius.'J  Hav¬ 
ing  power,  or  intended,  to  make  expiation  ;  atoning ;  as, 
an  expiatory  sacrifice.  — ex'pi-a-tOTi-ness  (-n-nSs),  n. 
ex  pi  la'tion  (Sks'pT-la'shwn),  n.  [L.  expilatio.]  A  pil¬ 
laging;  spoliation  ;  also,  that  which  is  got  by  pillage.  Rare. 
ex  pi  ra'tion  (Sk/8pT-ra'slmn),  n.  [L.  expiratio ,  exspiratio : 
cf.  F.  expiration.  See  expire.]  1.  Act  of  expiring  ;  as: 
a  Physiol.  Act  or  process  of  emitting  air  from  the  lungs 
through  the  nose  or  mouth  ;  as,  respiration  consists  of  in¬ 
spiration  and  expiration.  1)  Emission  of  volatile  matter ; 
exhalation.  Obs.  c  The  last  emission  of  breath  ;  death. 
“  The  groan  of  expiration .”  Rambler. 

2.  A  coming  to  a  close;  cessation;  extinction;  termina¬ 
tion  ;  end.  “  Before  the  expiraticm  of  thy  time.”  Shak. 

3  That  which  is  expired;  matter  breathed  forth;  that 
which  is  produced  by  breathing  out,  as  a  sound. 

The  aspirate  “  he,”  which  is  ...  a  gentle  expiration.  G.  Sharp. 
ex'pi-ra  tor  (Sk'spT-ra'ter),  n.  [L.  expirare  to  breathe  out.] 
One  that  expires,  or  breathes  out  (something);  specif.,  an 
instrument  for  sending  out  a  stream  of  air,  gas,  or  vapor, 
ex-plr'a-to  ry  (Sk-spir'a-to-rT),  a.  Physiol.  Pertaining 
to,  or  employed  in,  the  expiration  or  emission  of  air  from 
the  lungs  ;  as,  the  expiratory  muscles, 
expiratory  accent.  Phon .,  stress  accent.  See  accent,  1. 
ex  pire'  (ek-spir'),  v.  t.  ;  ex-pired'  (-spird') ;  ex-pir'ing 
(-spir'Tng).  [L.  expirare ,  exspirare ,  expire  turn,  exspira- 
tum  ;  ex  out  -}-  tpirare  to  breathe :  cf.  F.  expirer.  See 
spirit.]  1.  To  breathe  out;  to  emit  from  the  lungs;  to 
throw  out  from  the  mouth  or  nostrils  in  the  process  of 
respiration  ;  —  opposed  to  inspire. 

Anatomy  exhibits  the  lungs  in  a  continual  motion  of  inspiring 
and  expiring  air.  Harvey. 

2.  Hence,  to  give  forth  insensibly  or  gently,  as  a  fluid  or 
vapor  ;  to  emit  or  exbale,  as  an  odor  ;  also,  to  expel.  Obs. 

The  expiring  of  cold  out  of  the  inward  parts  of  the  earth  in 
winter.  Bacon. 

3.  a  To  breathe  (one’s  last) ;  to  breathe  out  (one’s  life  or 
soul).  Obs.  b  To  bring  to  a  close  ;  to  terminate.  Obs. 

ex  pire',  r.  i.  1.  To  emit  the  breath. 

2.  To  emit  the  last  breath;  to  breathe  out  the  life;  to 
die  :  as,  to  expire  calmly  ;  to  expire  in  agony. 

3.  To  come  to  an  end;  to  cease;  terminate;  perish;  to 
become  extinct;  as,  the  flame  expired;  his  lease  expires 
to-day  ;  the  month  expired  on  Saturday. 

4  To  burst  forth  ;  to  fly  out  with  a  blast.  Obs. 
ex-pi'ry  (Sk-spi'rT  ;  gka'pT-rT),  n.  1.  Actof  breathing  one’s 

last ;  death  ;  expiration  ;  hence,  extinction.  Archaic. 

2.  A  coming  to  an  end ;  termination  ;  —  used  esp.  with 
reference  to  a  thing,  as  an  insurance  policy  or  other  con¬ 
tract  the  duration  of  which  is  limited  to  a  given  time  by 
contract,  law,  etc. 

He  had  to  leave  at  the  expiry  of  the  term.  Lamb. 
The  Parliament  .  .  .  now  approaching  the  expiry  of  it*  legal 
term.  J.  Money. 

The  policy  may  be  .  .  .  written  for  a  stated  time,  at  the  end  of 
which  it  expires  by  its  own  terms.  This  is  a  termination  by  ex¬ 
piry ,  not  by  lapse.*  ./.  A.  Jackson. 

ex-pis'eate  (gks-pTs'kat),  r.  /.  ;  -CAT-ED(-kat-Sd);  -cat-ing 
(-kat-Yng).  [L.  expiscatus ,  p.  p.  of  expiscari  to  fish  out  ; 
ex  out  -f  piscari  to  fish,  piscis  fish.]  To  fish  out  ;  to  find 
out  by  skill  or  laborious  investigation  ;  to  search  out. 
Scot,  or  Humorous.  “  To  expiscate  principles.”  Nichol. 
ex  pis  ca'tion  (gks'pTs-ka'slmn),  n.  Act  of  expiscating;  a 
searching  out.  Scot,  or  Humorous. 

ex-pls'ca-to-ry  (5ks-pTs'kd-to-rT),  a.  Tending  to  fish  out; 
searching  out.  Scot,  or  Humorous. 

ex  plain'  (gks-plan'),  v.  t.  ;  ex-plained'  (-pland');  ex¬ 
plaining.  [L.  explanare  to  flatten,  spread  out,  explain; 
ex  out  +  planare  to  make  level  or  plain,  plaiyts  plain  :  cf. 
OF.  esplaner ,  explaner.  See  plain,  a. ;  cf.  esplanade.] 

1.  To  flatten  ;  to  spread  out ;  to  unfold  ;  expand.  Obs. 

The  horse-chestnut  is  .  .  .  ready  to  explain  its  leaf.  Evelyn. 

2.  To  make  plain,  manifest,  or  intelligible  ;  to  clear  of  ob¬ 
scurity;  to  expound;  to  unfold  and  illustrate  the  meaning 
of  ;  as,  to  explain  a  chapter  of  tlm  Bible. 

Commentators  to  explain  the  difficult  passages  to  you.  Cay. 
A  thing  is  said  to  be  explained  when  it  is  classified  with  other 


things  with  which  we  are  already  acquainted.  That  is  the  only 
kind  of  explanation  of  which  the  highest  science  is  capable.  \\  e 
explain  the  origin,  progress,  and  ending  of  a  thunderstorm,  when 
we  classify  the  phenomena  presented  by  it  along  with  other  more 
familiar  phenomena  of  vaporization  and  condensation.  J.  Fiske. 
Syn.  —  Unfold,  develop,  clear  up. —  Explain,  expound, 
interpret,  elucidate.  To  explain,  the  most  general  term, 
is  to  make  plain  or  intelligible ,  to  expound  is  to  set  forth, 
esp.  learnedly,  elaborately,  or  dogmatically  ;  to  interpret, 
as  here  compared,  is  to  bring  out  the  meaning  of  some¬ 
thing,  esp.  by  sympathetically  entering  into  it ;  to  eluci¬ 
date  is  to  throw  light  upon,  esp.  by  clear  or  luminous  ex¬ 
position  or  illustration  ;  as,  to  explain  the  mechanism  of  an 
engine,  to  expound  an  abstruse  theory,  to  interpret  the  char¬ 
acter  of  Hamlet,  to  elucidate  an  obscure  passage  by  annota¬ 
tion  or  by  comparison  of  parallel  passages, 
to  explain  away,  to  get  ria  of  by  explanation.  “Those  ex¬ 
plain  the  meaning  quite  au  ay.  Pope.  —  to  e.  one’s  self,  to 
make  clear  the  meaning  of  one’s  statements  or  the  reasons 
for  one’s  conduct. 

ex  plain'  (gks-plan'),  v.  i.  To  give  an  explanation, 
ex-plain'a-ble  (-d-b’l).  a.  [L.  explanabilis.]  Capable  of 
being  explained;  interpretable;  accountable, 
ex'pla-nate  (Sks'pld-nat),  a.  [L.  explunatus ,  p.  p.  ]  Bot. 
ct*  Zodl.  Spreading  or  extending  outwardly  in  a  flat  form, 
ex'pla-na'tion  (-na'shfni),  w.  [L.  explanation  1.  Actor 
process  of  explaining,  expounding,  or  interpreting;  aclear- 
ing  from  obscurity  and  making  intelligible ;  as,  the  explana¬ 
tion  of  a  passage  in  Scripture,  or  of  a  contract  or  treaty. 

Scientific  explanation  and  inductive  generalization  being  the 
same  thing,  the  limits  of  explanation  are  the  limits  ol  induction. 

A.  Bain. 

Explanation  is  merely  resolving  the  complex  into  the  simple, 
and  assimilating  the  less  ...  to  the  better  known.  James  Ward. 
2  That  which  explains  ;  as,  a  satisfactory  explanation. 

3.  The  meaning  attributed  to  anything  by  one  who  explains 
it ;  definition  ;  interpretation  ;  sense. 

Different  erjilanations  [of  the  Trinity].  Bp.  Buniet. 

4.  A  mutual  exposition  of  terms,  meaning,  or  motives, 
with  a  view  to  adjust  a  misunderstanding  or  reconcile  dif¬ 
ferences  ;  reconciliation  ;  as,  to  come  to  an  explanation. 
Syn.  —  Definition,  description,  explication,  exposition. 

ex  plan'a  tive  (Sks-pl5n'd-tTv),  a.  Explanatory. 
ex-plan'a-tO-ry  (-to-rT),  a.  [L.  explanatorily.]  Serving  to 
explain  ;  offering  explanation  ;  as,  explanatory  notes.  —  ex- 
plan'a-to-ri  ly  (  rT-lt),  a.  —  ex-plan'a  to  r^ness,  n. 
ex'ple-ment  (Sks'ple-mcnt),  n.  [L.  explementum  that  which 
fills  up,  fr.  explore  to  fill  up.]  Math.  The  angle  that  must 
be  added  to  a  given  angle  to  produce  a  round  angle, 
ex'ple-tive  (gks'ple-tTv  ;  277),  a.  [L.  explelivus ,  fr.  exple- 
tus ,  p.  p.  of  explore  to  fill  up  ;  ex  out  -}-  plere  to  fill,  akin  to 
plenus  full :  cf.  F.  explelij.  See  full.]  Filling  up  ;  hence, 
added  merely  for  the  purpose  of  filling  up ;  superfluous. 

Expletive  phrases  to  plump  hie  speech.  Barrotv. 

—  ex'ple-tive-ly,  adv.  —  ex'ple  tive  ness,  n. 
ex'ple-tive,  n.  Something  added  merely  as  a  filling;  esp., 
a  word,  letter,  or  syllable  not  necessary  to  the  sense,  but 
inserted  to  fill  a  vacancy  ;  also,  an  oath  or  exclamation. 
While  expletives  their  feeble  aid  do  join, 

And  ten  low  words  oft  creep  in  one  dull  line.  Pope. 
ex'ple-to-ry  (-to-rT),  a.  Expletive. 

ex'pll-ca-ble  (Sks'plT-kd-b’l),  a.  [L.  explicabilis :  cf.  F. 
explicable.]  Capable  of  being  explicated  ;  admitting  ex¬ 
planation.  —  ex'pli-ca-ble-ness.  n. 

ex'pli-cate  (-kat),  v.t.  ;  -cat'ed  (-kat'Sd);  -catling  (-kat/- 
Tng).  [L.  explicatus ,  p.  p.  of  explicare  to  unfold,  explain. 
Cf.  explicit,  a.]  1.  To  unfold  ;  to  expand  ;  to  lay  open.  Obs. 

2.  To  unfold  the  meaning  or  sense  of  ;  to  explain  ;  to  clear 
of  difficulties  or  obscurity  ;  to  interpret. 

The  last  verse  .  .  .  is  not  yet  sufficiently  explicated.  Dryden. 

3.  To  develop  what  is  involved  or  implied  in  (a  statement, 
notion,  etc.).  See  explication,  2. 

ex'pll-ca'tion  ( -ka'shi/n),  ??.  [L.  orp/icatio :  cf.  F.  explica¬ 
tion.']  1.  Act  of  opening,  unfolding,  or  explaining;  expla¬ 
nation  ;  exposition ;  interpretation. 

71he  explication  of  our  Savior’s  parables.  Atterbury. 

2.  A  detailed  description  ;  full  account  ;  esp.,  an  analytical 
account  of  all  that  is  involved  in  a  conception. 

The  discussion  of  definitions,  in  so  far  as  it  does  not  turn  on 
the  use  of  words,  but  on  the  properties  of  things,  Dr.  Whewell 
calls  the  explication  of  conceptions.  ./.  S.  Mill. 

3.  Specif.,  an  unfolding  of  causes  ;  causal  explanation. 

4.  The  process  of  unfolding  ;  natural  evolution. 

The  flowers  of  sycamore  .  .  . before  ex/dication.  Sir  T.  Browne. 

5.  An  explanation  for  the  adjustment  of  difficulties.  Obs. 
ex'pli-ca-tive  (eks'plT-ka-tTv),  a.  [Cf.  F.  explioatif.]  Serv¬ 
ing  to  explicate  ;  tending  to  lay  open  to  the  understanding  ; 
analytical;  as,  an  explicative  judgment.  —  n.  An  explicative 
term  or  judgment.  —  ex'pli  ca-tlve-ly,  < Uiv .  —  explicative 
proposition,  Logic ,  an  analytic  or  essential  proposition. 

ex'pli-ca  tor  (-ka'ter),  n.  [L.]  One  who  unfolds  or  ex- 
i  plains  ;  an  expounder  ;  an  explainer, 
ex'pli-ca-to  ry  (eks'plT-kd-to-rl),  g.  Explicative.  Barrow. 
ex'pli-cit  (Sks'plT-sTt).  [LL.,  an  abbreviation  of  explici- 
tus  ( est  liber )  the  book  (which  anciently  was  a  roll  of  parch¬ 
ment)  is  unfolded  (and,  of  course,  “finished”).  See  ex¬ 
plicit,  a.]  A  word  formerly  used  (as  Jinis  is  now)  at  the 
conclusion  of  a  book  to  indicate  the  end. 
ex-plic'it  (gks-plTs'Tt),  a.  [L.  oxplicilus ,  p.  p.  of  explicare 
to  unfold  :  cf.  F.  explicite.  See  exploit  ;  cf.  explicate.] 

1.  Having  no  folds ;  plain;  smooth.  Obs. 

2.  Not  implied  merely,  or  conveyed  by  implication  ;  dis¬ 
tinctly  stated  ;  plain  in  language ;  open  to  the  understand¬ 
ing  ;  clear;  not  obscure  or  ambiguous  ;  express  ;  unequivo¬ 
cal  ;  as,  an  explicit  declaration. 

The  language  of  the  charter  was  too  explicit  to  admit  of  n 
doubt.  _  Bancroft. 

3.  Having  no  disguised  meaning  or  reservation  ;  unre¬ 
served  ;  outspoken  ;  —  applied  to  persons  ;  as,  he  was  ear¬ 
nest  and  explicit  in  his  statement. 

4.  Clearly  developed ;  with  all  its  elements  shown  or  ap¬ 
parent. 

The  transition  from  consciousness  to  self-consciousness,  the 


conversion  of  implicit  into  explicit  experience,  always  requires 
the  crossing  lines  of  action  and  reaction  between  the  inner  and 
the  outer  world.  J;  Martineau. 

Syn.  —  Clear,  plain,  open,  unambiguous,  unequivocal ;  pre¬ 
cise,  exact,  discriminating  ;  fixed,  absolute,  unconditional, 
positive.  —  Explicit,  express,  specific,  definite, categori¬ 
cal  are  here  compared  with  reference  to  statements  or  utr 
terances.  That  is  explicit  (cf.  implicit ,  under  construc¬ 
tive)  which  is  stated  plainly  and  distinctly,  rather  than  by 
implication,  and  which  leaves  nothing  equivocal  or  ambig¬ 
uous  ;  as,  explicit  directions,  an  explicit  promise ;  “  It  will 
be  proper  ...  at  the  outset  to  give  an  explicit  and  deter¬ 
minate  account  of  what  is  meant  by  [the  principle  of  utili¬ 
ty]  ”  ( Bentham ).  Express  adds  to  explicit  the  implication 
of  directness,  pointedness,  or  force;  as,  an  express  prohi¬ 
bition,  an  express  understanding,  express  testimony  ;  “an 
express  command,  under  penalty,  to  deliver  his  head 
( Shak.).  That  is  specific  which  refers  explicitly  to  a  given 
thing,  or  which  specifies  in  detail;  that  is  definite  (see 
definite)  which  is  precise  and  determinate  in  its  limita¬ 
tions;  as,  a  specific  offer  (of  a  particular  thing),  a  definite 
offer  (one  which  may  be  clearly  or  exactly  defined) ;  The 
intended  punishment  is  explained  specifically,  that  is,  with 
its  circumstances  ”  ( Warburton) ;  ‘‘That  [middle  agej  .  .  . 
cannot  have  its  peculiar  character  so  definitely  marked  and 
ascertained  ”  (Blair).  Categorical  adds  to  tlie  preceding 
words  the  implication  of  absolute  and  unconditioned  refer¬ 
ence  ;  as,  to  demand  a  categorical  answer  :  “  She  called  updn 
him  categorically  to  state  whether  lie  aid  not  think  that 
traveling  on  the  Sabbath  was  an  abomination  and  a  dese¬ 
cration  ”  ( Trollope ).  See  special. 

explicit  function.  Math.,  a  quantity  directly  expressed  in 
terms  of  another  quantity  or  quantities  ;  thus,  in  y  =  6j2, 
j/=10 — y  is  an  explicit  function  of  x ;  in  z  =  Vg*— j/*» 
z  is  an  explicit  function  of  x  and  y. 

ex  plode'  (Sk6-plod'),  v.  t. ;  ex-plod'ed  (-plod'Sd) ;  ex¬ 
ploding  (-plod'Tng).  [L.  explodere ,  oxplosum ,  to  drive  out, 
as  a  player  by  clapping;  ex  out  -f  plavdere ,  plodere  to  clap, 
strike,  applaud  ;  cf.  OF.  exploder.  Cf.  plaudit.]  1.  To 
drive  from  the  stage  by  noisy  disapprobation  ;  to  hoot  oil ; 
to  drive  away  or  reject  noisily;  as,  to  explode  a  play.  Obs. 

2.  To  bring  into  disrepute  and  reject ;  to  drive  from  notice 
and  acceptance  ;  as,  to  explode  a  fashion. 

Old  exjdoded  contrivances  of  mercantile  fraud.  Burke. 

3.  To  cause  to  explode,  or  burst  noisily  ;  to  detonate  ;  as, 
to  explode  powder  ;  to  explode  a  shell. 

4.  Phon.  To  utter  (a  sound)  with  a  slight  puff  of  breath 
(either  voiceless  or  voiced) ;  —  ns  in  pronouncing  the 
stopped,  or  mute,  consonants  />,  b ,  /,  etc. 

6.  To  expel  by  explosion.  Obs. 
ex  plode',  v.  i.  1.  To  burst  or  expand  violently  and  noisily 
as  an  effect  of  a  sudden  production  or  release  of  pressure  ; 
as,  gunpowder  explodes  ;  the  boiler  exploded. 

2  To  burst  forth  with  sudden  violence  and  noise;  as,  at 
this,  his  wrath  exploded. 

ex-plod'ent  (Sks-plod'ent),  n.  [L.  explodens ,  p.  pr.] 
Phon.  An  explosive  consonant. 

ex-plod'er  (-er),  n.  One  that  explodes;  specif.,  a  device 
for  firing  or  detonating  an  explosive  charge,  as  in  blasting, 
ex  ploit'  (Sks-ploit'),  n.  [ME.  esjdoit  success,  OF.  esploit , 
csjdeit ,  revenue,  product,  vigor,  force,  exploit,  F.  exploit 
exploit,  fr.  esploiiier  to  accomplish  (see  exploit,  v.),  orfr. 
L.  expliciium ,  prop.  p.  p.  neut.  of  explicare  to  unfold,  dis¬ 
play.  exhibit ;  ex  plicaro  to  fold.  See  ply  ;  cf.  explicit, 
a.]  1.  Achievement;  advantage;  success;  also,  effort  to 
gain  advantage  ;  esp.,  combat.  Obs. 

2.  A  deed  or  act ;  esp.,  a  heroic  act;  a  deed  of  renown  ; 
an  adventurous  or  noble  achievement  ;  as,  the  exploits  of 
Alexander  the  Great. 

Ripe  for  exj doits  and  mighty  enterprises.  Shak. 

Syn.  —  See  feat. 

ex  ploit',  v.  t.  ;  ex-ploit'ed;  ex-ploit'ing.  [F.  exploiter, 
OF.  esploiiier,  espleitier,  LL.  (assumed)  explicitare ,  L.  expti- 
citus,p.ip.  See  exploit,  n.]  1.  To  achieve  ;  perform.  Obs. 

He  made  haste  to  exploit  some  warlike  service.  Holland. 
Q.  To  utilize  ;  to  make  available  ;  to  get  the  value  or  use¬ 
fulness  out  of  ;  as,  to  exploit  a  mine  or  agricultural  lands ; 
to  exploit  public  opinion. 

3.  Hence  :  To  draw  an  illegitimate  profit  from  ;  to  specu¬ 
late  on  ;  to  put  upon. 

In  no  sense  whatever  docs  a  man  who  accumulates  a  fortune 
by  legitimate  industry  exjdoit  his  employees  or  make  his  capital 
“  out  of  ”  anybody  elBe.  If’.  G.  Sumner. 

ex  ploit',  v.  i.  1.  To  get  on  ;  to  act  effectively.  Obs. 

2.  Mining.  To  extract  ore.  as  distinguished  from  the  pre¬ 
liminary  operations  of  exploring  and  opening  the  mine  by 
means  of  shafts,  levels,  etc. 
ex-ploit'age  (-aj),  n.  Exploitation. 

ex  ploi-ta'tion  (Sks'ploi-ta'shwn),  n.  [F.]  1.  Act  of  ex¬ 
ploiting  ;  utilization. 

2.  Selfish  or  unfair  utilization. 

3.  Advance  examination  ;  reconnoitering. 

ex  ploi'ta-tive  (6ks-ploi'ta-tTv),  a.  Pertaining  to  exploita¬ 
tion  ;  exploiting. 

ex-ploi'ter  (Sks-ploi'ter),  v.  t. ;  -ploi'tered  (-terd);  -ploi'- 
ter-ing.  To  exploit,  esp.  so  as  to  profit  illegitimately, 
ex  plo-ra'tion  (Sks/pl6-]a'slmn),  71.  [L.  exploratio  :  cf.  F. 
exploration.]  1.  Act  of  exploring,  as  for  purposes  of  geo¬ 
graphical  discovery  ;  examination  ;  as,  explorations  in  un¬ 
known  countries.  “  An  exploration of  doctrine.”  Bp.  Hall. 
2.  Med.  Physical  examination,  as  by  means  of  a  probe, 
ex-plor'a-tive  (Sks-plor'ri-tTv ;  201),  a.  Exploratory.— 
ex  plor'a-tive-ly,  atfv.  —  ex-plor'a  tive-ness.  n. 
ex-plor'a-to-ry  (6ks-plor'd-to-rT  ;  6ks-pl5r'-  ;  277),  a.  [L. 
exploratorius.]  Of,  pert,  to,  or  connected  with,  explora¬ 
tion  ;  serving  in,  or  intended  lor,  exploration;  searching, 
ex  plore'  (Sks-plor';  201),  r.  t.  ;  ex-plored'  (-plord') ;  ex¬ 
ploring  (-plor'Tng).  [L.  explorare  to  explore  ;  ex  out  -f- 
plorare  to  cry  out,  to  cry  aloud,  prob.  orig.,  to  cause  to 
flow  ;  prob.  akin  to  F.  flow  :  cf.  F.  explorer.]  1.  To  seek 
for  or  after;  to  strive  to  attain  by  search.  Obs. 

Explore*  the  lost,  the  wandering  Bheep  directs.  Pope. 


||  ex/per''tise'  (?s/p?r/tez'),  n. 
[F.]  Er.  Late.  Expert  opinion, 
or  reference  of  a  subject  to,  or 
its  consideration  by,  experts, 
ex'pert-ize,  r.  ?.  See  -izk. 
ex-pert'ly.  adr.  of  expert. 

[ex-per'to  cre'di-tetkr?d'T-te). 
L.]  Believe  one  who  knows 
iv  experience. 

Vergil  (> Encid ,  XI.  283). 
ex'pert-ship,  n.  See -'•hip. 

1  ex-per'tus  me'tu-it  (mPtTj- 
Tt).  [L.]  The  experienced 
man  dreads  (it). 

Horace  ( Epistles ,  I.  xviii.  83). 


ex-pet'i-ble.  a.  [L.  exiietihilis, 
fr.  expetere  to  wish  for.]  Desira¬ 
ble.  0‘j*. 

ex'pi-a-bl.  Expiable.  Ref.  Sp. 
ex'pi-ate,  a.  [L.  expiatus,  p.  p.] 
Terminated.  Ohs. 
ex'pi-a-tist  (5ks'pT-d-tTst),  n. 
An  expintor.  Rare. 

•x'pl  a-tive.G.  Expiatory. /fare, 
ex'pi-a  tor,  u.  [L.]  One  who 
expiates.  [Obs.  I 

ex  pi-a  to'ri  ou*.  a.  Expiatory.! 
ex'pl-late.  v.  t.  [L.  cxjalatus,  p. 
n.  of  e.rpilare  to  pillage.]  To  pil¬ 
lage.  Obs.—  ex 'pi-la' tor, ri.  Obs. 


ex-pir'a-ble  ((k-splr'd-b’l),  a. 

See  -able. 

ex-pir'ant  (-'fnt),  n.  [L.  erspi- 
rans.  p.  pr.]  One  that  expires, 
ex  pire',  n.  Expiration.  Obs. 
ex-pir  ee'  (Sk-spT^e'),  n.  A  con¬ 
vict  whose  term  has  expired. 
Attsfralasia. 

ex-plr'er  (Iflc-spTr'Sr),  w.  One 
that  expires. 

ex-pir'ing.  />.  pr.  6r  rb.  n.  of  ex¬ 
pire.  —  ex-pir 'ing-ly.  adr. 
ex-pii'ea-tor  (Sks-pls'kft-tfr  : 
Eks'pTs-ka'tPr),  w.  One  who  ex- 
piscates.  Scot,  or  Humorous. 


e  x  p  1  ai  n'a-b  1.  Explainable. 

Re/.  Sn. 

ex  plaind'.  Explained.  Ref.  So. 
ex-plain'er,  n.  One  who  ex¬ 
plains. 

ex-plain'ing-ly,  adr.  of  exjdain- 
ing,  p.  pr. 

explalt.  +  EXPLOIT,  n . 
ex'pla-na  tor  (Cke'pld-na'tfr), 
n-  |L.]  An  explainer.  Rare. 
ex-plane'.  explain. 
ex-plat',  ex-plate'.  i\  t.  [<?.r-  + 
l  tat  or  jdoit.  ]  To  explain  ;  un¬ 
fold.  Obs. 
exp’ees.  kspi.ees. 


ex-plete'.  r.  t.  f  L.  explelus ,  p.  p. 
of  explore  to  fill  full.]  To  satis¬ 
fy  ;  complete  ;  accomplish.  Obs. 
ex-ple'tion  (Cks-ple'shun),  n. 
[L.  e.rplrtio  a  satisfying.]  Ac¬ 
complishment;  fulfillment.  Obs. 
ex'ple-tiv  Expletive.  Ref.  Sp. 
expleyt.  expleyte.  +  exploit. 
ex'pli-cate.  a.  [L.  exjAicattis , 
p.  n.l  Explicated.  Obs. 
ex'pli-cate.  v.  i.  To  explain. 
Obs.  (  Sp.  I 

ex'pli-ra-tiv.  Explicative.  Ref.  \ 
ex-plic'it-ly.  adr.  of  explicit. 
ex-plic'it  neas,  r.  See -ness. 


ex-plod'a-ble  (Pks-plod'd-b’l), 

a.  See -able. 

ex-ploit'a-tle  (-ploit'a-b’l),  a. 

See  -able. 

ex-ploit'er,  n.  One  who  ex¬ 
ploits. 

ex-ploi'ture  (5ks-ploi'(0r),  n. 
Act  of  exploiting, 
ex-plor'a-ble  (Sks-plOr'd-b’l  { 
201),  a.  See -able. 
ex'plo  rate.  v.  t.  [L.  exjdorare , 
explorattitn.')  To  explore.  Obs. 
ex'plo  ra  tor  (fks'plf.-ra'tJr), 
n.  [L.]  1.  A  scout;  a  spy.  Obs. 
2.  An  explorer. 


ale,  senate,  care,  ftm,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofa ;  eve,  $vent,  6ad,  recent,  maker;  ice,  ill;  old,  6bey,  orb,  5dd,  s5ft,  connect ;  use.  unite,  urn,  tip,  circus,  menu  ; 

H  Foreign  Word.  +  Obsolete  Variant  of.  -t- combined  with.  =  equals. 


EXPLORE 


EXPRESS 


ryrro 

i  id 


2  To  search  through  or  into  ;  to  penetrate  or  range  over 
for  discovery  ;  to  examine  thoroughly  ;  as,  to  explore  new 
countries  or  seas  ;  to  explore  the  depths  of  science. 

3.  Med.  To  examine  minutely,  as  by  means  of  a  probe ; 
as,  to  explore  a  wound. 

ex  plore7  (8ks-plor' ;  201),  V.  i.  To  make  or  conduct  a  sys¬ 
tematic  search. 

ex  plor'er  (-plor'er),  n.  1.  One  that  explores;  esp.,  a 
traveler  in  new  regions  in  search  of  geographical  or  scien¬ 
tific  discovery. 

2.  Med.  An  instrument  for  exploring  cavities,  esp.  in  teeth, 
ex  ploring,  p.  a.  Employed  in,  or  designed  for,  explora¬ 
tion.  “  Exploring  parties.”  Bancroft. 

exploring  coil,  a  small  coil  of  wire  connected  with  a  galva¬ 
nometer,  used  for  exploring  a  magnetic  field ;  —  called 
also  magnetic  proof  plane. 

ex-plo'sion  (6ks-plo'zhwn),  n.  [L.  exploit io  a  driving  off  by 
clapping  :  cf.  F.  explosion  explosion.  See  explode.]  1.  Act 
of  driving  away  as  with  scorn  ;  rejection.  Obs. 

2.  Act  of  exploding  ;  detonation  ;  a  violent  bursting  or  ex¬ 
pansion,  with  noise,  following  the  sudden  production  of 
great  pressure,  as  in  the  case  of  explosives,  or  a  sudden 
release  of  pressure,  as  in  the  disruption  of  a  steam  boiler. 

3.  A  violent  outburst  of  feeling,  manifested  by  excited 
language,  action,  etc.  ;  as,  an  explosion  of  wrath. 

A  formidable  exjdosion  of  high-church  fanaticism.  Macaulay. 
explosion  engine  or  motor.  Mach.  An  internal-combus¬ 
tion  engine  operated  by  the  explosion  of  the  charge.  See 
INTERNAL-COMBUSTION  ENGINE. 

ex  plo'sion  1st,  n.  One  who  uses  explosives  as  weapons 
of  violence,  as  some  Nihilists,  etc. 

ex  plo'sive  (-slv),  a.  1.  Pertaining  to,  characterized  or 
operated  by,  or  suited  to  cause,  explosion ;  as,  explosive 
force  ;  an  explosive  engine. 

2.  Tending  to  explosion  ;  as,  an  explosive  temper. 

3.  Phon.  Characterized  in  pronunciation  by  a  slight  ex¬ 
plosion,  or  puff  of  breath,  accompanying  the  release  of  a 
closure  of  some  part  of  the  oral  passage  ;  as,  an  explosive 
consonant.  The  stops  p,  6,  t,  d ,  k ,  g  are  often  called  explo¬ 
sives  or  explodents,  although  not  necessarily  accompanied 
by  explosive  action.  See  stop,  n.,  9. 

explosive  engine  or  motor,  an  explosion  engine.  — e.  gelatin, 
a  viscous  explosive  consisting  essentially  of  nitroglycerin 
and  soluble  guncotton.  Blasting  gelatin  is  a  variety.  Mil¬ 
itary  explosive  gelatin  contains  a  small  proportion  of  cam¬ 
phor,  which  diminishes  its  sensitiveness, 
ex  plo'sive,  n.  1.  All  explosive  agent ;  a  compound  or 
mixture  susceptible  of  explosive  chemical  reaction,  as  gun¬ 
powder  or  nitroglycerin.  The  chief  classes  of  explosives 
are :  (1)  Mixtures  of  combustible  but  nonexplosive  material 
with  an  oxidizing  agent,  esp.  a  nitrate  or  a  chlorate  (ordi¬ 
nary  gunpowder,  blasting  powder,  etc.).  (2)  Organic  ni¬ 
trates,  as  nitroglycerin  (glycerin  nitrate)  or  guncotton 
(cellulose  nitrate) ;  also,  mixtures  containing  these,  as  dy¬ 
namite.  Dynamites  are  divided  into  two  classes,  accord¬ 
ing  as  the  material  used  to  absorb  the  nitroglycerin  is  inert 
or  itself  explosive.  The  smokeless  powders  contain  cellu¬ 
lose  nitrate  as  the  sole  or  chief  ingredient.  (3)  Nitro  sub¬ 
stitution  products  or  mixtures  containing  these,  as  lyddite 
and  rackarock.  (4)  Fulminating  powders,  as  fulminate  of 
mercury  or  hydrazoic  acid,  used  as  detonators.  See  also 
Sprengel  explosive. 

2.  Phon.  An  explosive  consonant  ;  a  stop, 
ex  po'nent  (8ks-po'n£nt),  n.  [L.  exponens ,  - entis ,  p.  pr.  of 
exponere  to  put  out,  set  forth,  expose.  See  expound.] 

1.  Alg.  A  symbol  written  above  another  symbol  and  on 
the  right,  denoting  how  many  times  the  latter  is  repeated 
as  a  factor  ;  thus,  a2  means  a  X  a,  63  means  6X6X6,  etc., 
2  and  3  being  the  exponents  of  the  2d  and  3d  poivers.  A  frac¬ 
tional  exponent ,  or  index,  is  used  to  denote  the  root  of  a 

quantity.  Thus,  a t  denotes  the  third  or  cube  root  of  a. 
Negative  exponents  denote  division  (of  unity)  by  the  corre¬ 
sponding  symbols  with  positive  exponents;  thus  6~ 2  = 
ab~ 2  =  ^ .  Irrational  powers,  as  a'/2,  are  defined  by  con¬ 
verging  series. 

2.  An  expounder;  explainer;  interpreter,  as  of  music. 

3.  One  that  stands  as  an  index  or  representative  ;  an  ex- 
einplifier ;  as,  he  is  the  exponent  of  his  party’s  principles. 

ex  po'nent  a.  Giving  exemplification  ;  explaining. 

Nothing  walks  ...  or  exists,  which  must  not  in  turn  arise  and 
walk  before  him  as  exponent  of  his  meaning.  Emerson. 

exponent  proposition.  Logic,  a  proposition  giving  explicit 
statement  and  correct  logical  form  to  one  requiring  re¬ 
statement,  called  the  exponib/e  proposition. 
ex'po-nen'tlal  (Sks'po-nSn'shal),  a.  Relating  to  expo¬ 
nents  ;  involving  variable  exponents  ;  as,  au  exponential 
expression,  function,  or  calculus. 

exponential  calculus,  a  That  part  of  algebra  which  treats 
of  exponents,  b  That  part  of  infinitesimal  calculus  which 
deals  with  exponential  functions.  —  e.  curve,  a  curve  de¬ 
fined  by  an  exponential  equation,  as  y  =  aez.—e.  series, 
a  series  derived  from  the  development  of  exponential  ex¬ 
pressions  ;  specif.,  the  fundamental  expansion  ex  —  1  -f 

X  jl  3*3  3-4 

1  +  12  +  F2~3  +  j~VT>~4  +  171  infinitum,  absolutely  convergent 

for  all  finite  values  of  x.  —  e.  theorem,  Math.,  the  theorem 
expressed  by  the  exponential  series. 

ex'po-nen'tlal,  n.  Math.  Any  (constant)  base,  esp.  the 
natural  logarithmic  base,  e,  affected  with  an  exponent, 
generally  variable,  as  ez,  bv. 

ex-po'ni-ble  (gks-po'nl-b’l),  a.  [L.  exponere  to  explain.] 
Requiring  explanation  ;  —  in  logic  said  esp.  of  propositions 
needing  restatement.  —  n.  An  exponible  proposition, 
ex  port'  (Sks-port' ;  often  Sks'port,  esp.  when  contrasted 
with  import ;  201),  v.  t. ;  ex-port'ed  ;  ex-port'ing.  [L.  ex- 
portare,  exporiatum  ;  ezout  -j-  port  are  to  carry.  See  port 
demeanor.]  1  To  carry  away  ;  to  remove.  Obs. 

[They]  export  honor  from  a  man.  Bacon. 

2.  To  carry  or  send  abroad,  esp.  to  foreign  countries,  as 
merchandise  or  commodities  in  the  way  of  commerce  ;  — 
the  opposite  of  import ;  as,  to  export  grain,  cotton,  cattle. 
OX'port  (Sks'port ;  201),  1  Act  of  exporting;  expor¬ 

tation  ;  as,  to  prohibit  the  export  of  wheat  or  tobacco. 

2.  That  which  is  exported;  a  commodity  conveyed  from 
one  country  or  state  to  another  in  the  w  ay  of  traffic ;  — 
chiefly  in  pi. 


ex'por-ta'tlon  (Sks'pfcr-ta'shttn),  n.  [L.  exportatio:  cf.  F. 
exportation .]  Act  of  exporting  ;  act  of  conveying  or  send¬ 
ing  commodities  abroad,  as  in  commerce  ;  also,  commod¬ 
ity  exported  ;  an  export. 

ex'port  bar.  A  bar  or  ingot  of  pure  gold  containing  $8,000 
worth  of  metal.  Ingot  gold  is  usually  shipped  in  such  bars, 
ex-port'er  (Sks-por'ier  or,  esp.  in  contrast,  Sks'por-ter ; 
201),  11.  One  who  exports;  a  person  who  sends  goods  or 
commodities  to  a  foreign  country  in  the  way  of  commerce  ; 

—  opposed  to  importer. 

ex-pos'al  (5ks-poz'al),  n.  Exposure  ;  also,  an  expose, 
ex  pose'  (Sks-poz'),  v.  t. ;  ex  posed'  (-pozd') ;  ex-pos'ing 
(-poz'Ing).  [F.  exposer ;  ex-  (L.  ex  out)  -f -poser  to  place. 
See  pose,  v.  t.]  1.  To  lay  open,  as  to  attack,  danger,  trial, 

test ;  to  render  accessible  to  something  that  may  prove 
detrimental  ;  to  deprive  of  shelter,  protection,  or  care ; 
as,  to  expose  one  to  the  weather  ;  to  expose  troops  need¬ 
lessly  ;  a  coast  exposed  to  severe  gales  ;  hence,  to  submit 
or  subject  to  any  action  or  influence  ;  as,  to  expose  iron  to 
a  magnet ;  to  expose  an  orchard  to  the  southerly  suu. 

Eapose  thyself  to  feel  what  wretches  feel.  Shak. 

Those  who  seek  truth  only,  freely  erjiose  their  principles  to 
the  test,  and  are  pleased  to  have  them  examined.  Locke. 

2.  Specif.,  Photog.,  to  submit  (a  sensitive  plate  or  the 
like)  to  the  action  of  actinic  rays. 

3.  To  turn  or  cast  out ;  to  place  and  leave  in  a  probably 
fatal  position  ;  to  abandon  ;  as,  to  expose  an  infant.  The 

ractice  of  exposing  children  was  regarded  as  legitimate 
y  the  classical  nations,  and  is  of  frequent  occurrence 
among  barbarous  peoples. 

4.  To  lay  open  to,  or  set  out  for,  inspection  ;  to  set  forth 
or  make  known,  as  a  plan  or  secret ;  to  display  or  exhibit, 
as  goods  for  sale  ;  to  disclose  ;  to  present  to  view  ;  to  lay 
bare  ;  as,  to  expose  a  substratum,  a  card  in  dealing,  etc. 

5.  Hence,  specif.  :  a  Eccl.  To  exhibit  for  adoration,  as 
the  Host,  b  To  publish.  Obs.  c  To  expound.  Obs. 

6.  To  deprive  of  concealment ;  to  disclose  or  unmask 
(something  criminal,  shameful,  or  the  like) ;  as,  to  expose 
the  faults  of  a  neighbor ;  to  disclose  the  faults  or  crimes 
of  (a  persou)  ;  as,  to  expose  a  liar. 

7.  To  ridicule  or  satirize.  Obs. 

Syn.  —  See  exhibit. 

II  ©X'po  s6'  (Sks'po'za'),  n.  [F.,  prop.  p.  p.  of  exposer.] 

1.  A  formal  recital  or  exposition  of  facts.  Obs.  or  R. 

2.  An  exposure,  or  revelation,  of  something  discreditable. 
Syn.  —  See  exposition. 

ex-posed'  (Sks-pozd'),  p.  a.  1.  Open  to  view. 

2.  Unprotected,  as  from  the  weather,  danger,  etc. 

— ex  pos'ed  ness  (Sks-poz'gd-nSs),  n. 

ex-pos'it  (Sks-pSz'Tt),  v.  t. ;  ex-pos'it-ed  ;  ex-pos'it-ing. 
[L.  expositus ,  p.  p.  of  exponere  to  set  forth,  expose.]  To 
make  a  full  revelation  of  ;  to  exhibit ;  to  show  in  detail, 
ex  po-sl'tlon  (Sks/po-zTsh'wn),  n.  [F.  exposition,  fr.  L. 
expositio ,  fr.  exponere,  exposition.  See  expound.]  1.  A 
setting  forth  of  the  meaning  or  purpose  of  a  writing,  dis¬ 
course,  or  the  like  ;  an  expounding  of  the  sense  or  intent, 
as  of  a  law  ;  an  interpretation,  as  of  a  parable. 

You  know  the  law  ;  your  exp  osition 
Hath  been  most  sound.  Shak. 

2  Hence:  a  The  art  or  procedure  of  expository  dis¬ 
course  ;  the  art  of  presenting  a  subject  matter  in  detail, 
apart  from  criticism,  argument,  or  development ;  elucida¬ 
tion.  b  A  treatise  or  part  of  a  treatise  which  aims  merely 
at  elucidation,  interpretation,  or  commentary,  c  Hence,  j 
a  part  of  any  composition,  as  of  music  or  drama,  in  which 
the  theme  or  subject  is  opened  out. 

3.  Act  or  practice  of  exposing  ;  exposure  ;  abandonment, 
as  of  infants  ;  display  or  exhibition,  as  of  the  Host. 

4.  Condition  of  being  exposed,  or  conditions  under  which 
exposure  is  made  ;  esp.,  situation  with  reference  to  the  | 
action  of  the  sun  or  the  winds  ;  exposure. 

5-  A  public  exhibition  or  show  ,  as  of  industrial  and  artis¬ 
tic  productions  ;  as,  the  Paris  Exposition  of  1878. 

Syn.  —  Exposition,  exposure,  expose.  An  exposition  is 
a  setting  forth  for  purposes  of  explanation  or  display  ;  an 
exposure  is  a  laying  bare,  esp.  to  detrimental  or  injurious 
influences,  or  to  reprobation  or  contempt ;  an  expose  is  a 
formal  exposure.  See  exhibition,  exhibit. 
ex  poB'l  five  (Sks-pbz'T-tTv),  a.  Descriptive  ;  expository. 

—  ex-pos'i-tive-ly,  adv. 

ex-pos'i-tor  (-ter),  n.  [L.  :  cf.  OF.  expositeur.  See  ex¬ 
pound.]  One  that  expounds  or  explains  ;  an  expounder  ; 
a  commentator.  —  ex  pos  i-to'ri-al  (  to'rT-51 ;  201),  a. 
ex  posi  to  ry  (-t6-rY),  a.  1.  Of,  pert,  to,  or  containing, 
exposition  ;  serving  to  elucidate  or  interpret ;  exegetical. 

A  glossary  or  expository  index  to  the  poetical  writers.  Johnson. 
2.  Logic.  Relating  to  an  individual ;  having  an  individual 
or  particular  term  as  its  middle  term  ;  as,  an  expository 
syllogism. 

expository  Jurisprudence.  See  Citation,  following. 

Bentham,  for  instance,  divided  jurisprudence  into  “  exposi¬ 
tory,"  which  ascertains  what  the  law  is,  and  ‘“censorial,”  which 
ascertains  what  it  ought  to  be.  T.  E.  Holland. 

11  ex  post  fac'to,  or  11  ex  post  fac'to  (5ks  post  fak'to). 
[L.  ex  postfacto  from  what  is  done  afterwards.  See  post-  ; 
fact.]  1.  From,  or  by  virtue  of,  an  after  act,  or  tiling 
done  afterwards. 

2  ( Adjectivety )  Done  or  made  after  a  thing  but  retroact- 
ing  upon  it ;  retrospective ;  —  used  esp.  in  ex  post  facto  laic. 
ex  post  facto  law,  in  a  general  sense,  any  law,  civil  or  crimi¬ 
nal,  enacted  with  a  retrospective  effect;  in  the  constitution¬ 
al  law  of  the  United  States,  only  such  a  law  relating  to 
crime,  that  is,  one  which  retroacts  so  as  to  materially  alter 
the  position  of  a  person  to  his  disadvantage  with  respect 
to  the  punishment  of  an  act  alleged  to  have  been  committed 
by  him  before  the  passing  of  the  law,  either  by  making  it 
punishable  in  a  manner  different  from  what  it  was  when  the 
act  w  as  committed  or  by  taking  away  from  the  substantial 
protection  with  which  the  then  existing  law  had  surround¬ 
ed  him.  Such  laws  are  prohibited  by  Art.  I..  sec.  par.  3 
of  the  Constitution,  and  it  has  been  decided  that  this  pro¬ 
hibition  cannot  beevaded  by  giving  a  civil  form  to  provi¬ 
sions  that  are  in  substance  criminal.  The  British  Parlia¬ 
ment  is  not  restricted  from  passing  ex  post  facto  laws. 

One  of  the  early  justices  [Samuel  Chase]  of  the  Supreme  Court 
has  classified  ex postjacto  lairs  as  follows  :  —  “  1.  Every  law  that 
makes  an  action  done  before  the  passing  of  the  law,  and  which 
was  innocent  when  done,  criminal,  and  punishes  such  action. 


2.  Every  law  that  aggravates  a  crime,  or  makes  it  greater  than  it 
was  when  committed.  3.  Every  law  that  changes  the  punish¬ 
ment,  and  inflicts  a  greater  punishment  than  theluw  annexed  to 
the  crime  when  committed.  4.  Every  law  that  alters  the  legal 
rules  of  evidence,  and  receives  less  or  different  testimony  thun 
the  law  required  at  the  time  of  the  commission  of  the  offense,  in 
order  to  convict  the  offender.”  [3  Bull.  3tS6, 390.]  And  to  these 
classes  may  be  added  :  — 5.  Every  law  which,  assuming  to  regu¬ 
late  civil  rights  and  remedies  only,  in  effect  imposes  a  penalty  or 
the  deprivation  of  a  right  for  something  whicn  when  done  was 
lawful  ;  and:  6.  Every  law  which  deprives  persons  accused  of 
crime  of  some  lawful  protection  to  which  they  have  become  en¬ 
titled  ;  such  as  the  protection  of  a  former  conviction  or  acquit¬ 
tal,  or  of  a  proclamation  of  amnesty.  T.  M.  Cooley. 

ex  pos'tu  late  (8ks-p5s'tu-lat),  v.  i.  ;  -lat'ed  (-lat'8d) ; 
-lat'ing  (-lat/Tng).  [L.  exjiostulatus,  p.  p.  of  expostulare 
to  demand  vehemently;  ex  out  -f  postulate  to  ask,  require. 
See  postulate.]  1.  To  complain;  to  talk  earnestly.  Obs. 
2.  To  reason  earnestly  with  a  person  on  some  impropriety 
of  liis  conduct,  representing  the  wrong  he  has  done  or 
intends,  and  urging  him  to  make  redress  or  to  desist ;  to 
remonstrate  ;  —  usually  followed  by  with. 

Men  expostulate  with  erring  friendB  ;  they  bring  accusations 
against  enemies  who  have  done  them  a  wrong.  Jowett  (  Thuc .). 
Syn.  — See  remonstrate. 

ex-pos'tu-late,  v.  t.  Obs.  1.  To  demand  ;  to  call  for. 

2.  To  discuss;  examine  ;  also,  to  complain  of. 

To  expostulate 

What  majesty  should  be,  what  duty  is.  Shak. 

expos'  tula 'tion  (la'shfm),  n.  [L.  expostulatio.]  1.  Act 
of  expostulating,  or  reasoning  with  a  person  in  opposition 
to  some  impropriety  of  conduct ;  remonstrance ;  earnest 
and  kindly  protest;  dissuasion. 

We  must  use  expostulation  kindly.  Shak. 

2.  A  speech  or  writing  of  remonstrance  or  dissuasion, 
ex  pos'tu  la  tive  (£ks-p5s'tu-la-ti  v),  a.  Expressing  expos¬ 
tulation.  —  ex  pos'tu  la-tive-ly,  adv. 
ex-pos'tu-la-to^ry  (-ld-to-rl ),  a.  Pertaining  to,  or  contain¬ 
ing,  expostulation  ;  as,  an  expostulatoi'y  discourse  or  letter, 
ex-po'sure  (gks-po'zhur),  n.  [From  expose.]  1.  Act  of 
exposing,  or  laying  open,  setting  forth,  laying  bare  of  pro¬ 
tection,  depriving  of  care  or  concealment,  or  setting  out  to 
reprobation  or  contempt ;  exposition. 

The  exposure  of  Fuller  .  .  .  put  an  end  to  the  practices  of 
that  vile  tribe.  .  Macaulay. 

2.  State  of  being  exposed,  or  laid  open  or  bare  ;  openness 
to  danger  ;  accessibility  to  anything  that  may  affect,  es¬ 
pecially  detrimentally  ;  as,  exposure  to  observation,  to 
cold,  to  inconvenience. 

When  we  have  our  naked  frailties  hid, 

That  suffer  in  exposure.  Shak. 

3.  Position  as  to  points  of  compass,  or  to  influences  of  cli¬ 
mate,  etc.  “  Under  a  southern  exposure .”  Evelyn. 

4.  Photog.  The  exposing  of  a  sensitized  surface  to  the 
action  of  light. 

Syn.  —  See  exposition. 

ex  pound'  (6ks-pound'),  v.  t. ;  ex-pound'ed  ;  ex-pound'ing. 
[ME.  exponen,  expounen ,  expounden,  fr.  L.  exponere  to  set 
out,  expose,  expound  ;  ex  out  -f -ponere  to  put :  cf.  OF.  ex- 
pondre,  espondre  (3d  pi.  pres.  ind.  esponent).  See  position.] 

1.  To  set  forth  ;  state  ;  present ;  as,  to  expound  a  theory. 

2.  To  lay  open  the  meaning  of  ;  to  clear  of  obscurity  ;  to 
interpret ;  as,  to  expound  a  text,  a  word,  a  meaning,  or  a 
riddle  ;  to  put  a  construction  on,  as  a  law  ;  to  construe. 

Expound  thiH  matter  more  fully  to  me.  Bunyan. 
3-  To  translate  or  render  (a  term  or  writing).  Obs. 

4.  To  give  the  reasons  or  motives  of ;  as,  to  expound  one’s 
self.  Rare. 

5  To  lay  open  ;  to  expose  to  view.  Obs. 

Syn.  —  See  explain. 

ex-pound'er  (6ks-poun'der),  n.  One  who  expounds, 
ex  press'  t  Sks-prSs'),  a.  [F.  expres,  L.  expressus,  p.  p.  of  ex- 
prim  ere  to  express  ;  w  out -f-prewer*  to  press.  See  press.] 

1.  Directly  and  distinctly  stated;  expressed,  not  merely 
implied  or  left  to  inference  ;  as,  an  express  command ir.ent; 
hence,  definite ;  clear  ;  explicit ;  unmistakable  ;  not  dubious 
or  ambiguous  ;  as,  express  consent ;  an  exjiress  statement. 

2  Of  a  particular  or  special  sort ;  specific  ;  as,  he  came 
for  this  express  purpose. 

3  Intended  for  a  particular  purpose;  hence,  sent  on  a 
particular  errand  ;  dispatched  witli  special  speed. 

4.  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  controlling,  au  express  ;  as,  ex¬ 
press  charges  ;  an  express  company. 

5-  Exact;  precise;  exactly  like;  exactly  representing. 
”  The  express  image  of  his  person.”  Heb.  i.  3. 

6.  Adapted  to  its  purpose. 

What  a  piece  of  work  is  a  man  !  ...  in  form  and  moving  how 
express  and  admirable  !  Shak. 

Syn.  —  Clear,  unambiguous,  outspoken.  See  explicit. 
express  allegiance.  See  allegiance.  —  e.  assumpsit.  See  as¬ 
sumpsit.  —  e.  color  or  colour.  See  color,  n .,  14. 
ex  press',  adv.  Expressly  ;  by  express. 

A  messenger  sent  express  from  the  other  world.  Atterbury. 
ex  press',  n.  [Cf.  F.  expres  a  messenger.  Senses  1  and  2 
are  fr.  express,  r.]  1.  An  image  or  representation.  Obs. 

The  only  remanent  express  of  Christ’s  sacrifice.  Jer.  Taylor. 

2  An  expression  ;  a  manifestation  ;  esp.,  a  verbal  manifes¬ 
tation  ;  an  utterance  ;  declaration  ;  injunction.  Obs.  or  R. 

3.  A  messenger  sent  on  a  special  errand  ;  also,  a  dispatch 
conveyed  by  a  special  messenger. 

4.  A  company  or  system  for  the  prompt  and  safe  trans¬ 
portation  of  parcels,  money,  or  goods  ;  as,  to  send  a  pack¬ 
age  by  express  ;  also,  an  office  or  depot  of  such  a  company. 

Ask  at  the  express  if  anything  came  up  from  town.  E.  E.  Bale. 

5.  Short  for  express  train,  express  rifle. 

ex  press',  v.  t. ;  ex-pressed'  (-prgst')  or  ex-prest'  ;  ex¬ 
pressing.  [LL.  expressare,  fr.  L.  expressus,  p.  p.  of  expri- 
mere ,  expression:  cf.  OF.  expresser,  espvesser.  See  ex¬ 
press,  a. ;  cf.  sprain.]  1.  To  force  out  by  pressure ;  to 
press  or  squeeze  out,  as  the  juice  of  a  fruit ;  hence,  to  ex¬ 
tort,  as  a  confession  ;  to  expel,  as  a  fault ;  to  exude,  as  a 
secretion  ;  to  exhale,  as  the  breath. 

Halters  and  racks  cannot  express  from  thee 

More  than  thy  deeds.  B.  Jonson. 

2.  To  empty  by  pressure  or  squeezing  ;  as,  to  express 
apples  for  cider. 

3  To  make  or  offer  a  representation  of ;  to  show  by  a  copy 
or  likeness  ;  to  delineate  ;  depict  ;  represent ;  resemble. 

Each  skillful  artist  shall  express  thy  form.  E.  Smith. 


ex-plore'ment,  n.  Exploration. 
Rare.  [iNO.I 

ex-plor'ing-ly,  adv.  of  explor-| 
ex  plose'.  v.  t.  [L.  explnsus,  p. 
p.  of  explod  ere.  See  explode.] 
To  explode.  Obs. 
ex-plo'sl-ble  ( tfka-plfi'zY-h’l ),  a. 
Explodable.  —  ex-pla'si-bll'l-ty 
(-bll'I-tT),  n. 


ex-plo'slv.  Explosive.  Ref.Sp. 
explosive  D.  =  dunnite. 
ex  plo'slve-ly,  adv.  of  explo¬ 
sive.  See  -lv. 

ex-plo'sive-ness.  n.  See  -ness. 
ex  po  li-a'tion  (  5  k-s  p  T-a'- 
shun),  n.  Spoliation.  Obs.  or  It. 
ex-pol 'l*h,  r.t.  [L.  exnolire.]  To 
polish  thoroughly.  Obs. 


ex/po-ll'tion  (<  ks/pu-lYsh'wp), 
n.  [L.e.vpolitio,-onis.]  Polish¬ 
ing.  Obs. 

ex-pone',  v.  t.  [ME.  exponen , 
L.  exponere.  See  expound.]  To 
expound  ;  explain  ;  also,  to  ex¬ 
pose  ;  imperil.  Obs. 
exponen.  +  expound. 
ex-po'nence  (5ks-p5'r.<?ns),  ex- 


po'nen-cy.  n.  Exponent  action 

or  function.  Rare. 
ex-port'a-ble(*ks-p6r'tn-b’l\  a. 
See  -able.  —  ex-port  a-tll'l-ty 
(-td-bYl'I-tY),  n.  [that  exposes.  I 
ex  poi'er  (6K8-p5z'3r),  h.  One| 
ex  po  si'tton-al  (Pks/pfl-j:’TRll/'' 
un-<?l).ex  po-sUtion-a-ry(,-fi-rl), 
a.  Explanatory.  Rare. 


ex-pos'i-to-ri-ly  (fks-p5z'T-t6- 

;  rl-ll »,  adv.  of  expository. 
j  ||  ex-noi  i-to'ri-um  (-t5'rT-um), 
n.  [LL.l  Eccl.  A  monstrance, 
ex-pos'l-tress  (-trgs),  n.,  Jem. 
of  EXPOSITOR. 

ex  pos'tu  lat  lng-ly  (?ks-p8s'- 

tn-laUYng-lY),  adv.  of  exjiostu- 
I  lating,  p.  pr.  See  -LY. 


ex  pos 'tu-la  tor  (-la  ter),  n. 
One  who  expostulates, 
ex  poB'ture.  n.  [Cf.  impos¬ 
ture.]  Exposure.  Obs. 
expound  'a-ble  (?ks-poun'dd- 
b’l),  a.  See -able. 
expoune.  +  expound. 
ex  preme',  r.  t.  [I,,  exprimere  : 
cf.  F. exprimer.]  Express.  Obs . 


food,  foot ;  out,  oil ;  chair  ;  go  ;  sing,  iijk  ;  then,  thin ;  nature,  verdure  (250) ;  k  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144) ;  boN  ;  yet ;  zh  =  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Guidi. 

Full  explanation*  of  Abbreviations,  Signs,  etc*..  Immediately  precede  the  Vocabulary. 
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4.  To  represent  in  words  ;  to  state  ;  utter  ;  hence,  to  make 
known  or  manifest ;  to  give  or  convey  a  true  impression 
of  ;  to  show  ;  signify  ;  betoken  ;  exhibit. 

My  words  express  my  purpose.  Shak. 

They  express  their  affection  in  their  choice  of  life.  Emerson. 
6-  To  make  known  the  opinions  or  feelings  of  ;  to  declare 
what  is  in  the  mind  of  ;  to  show  (one’s  self)  ;  to  cause  to 
appear  ;  —  used  refiexively. 

Mr.  Phillips  did  express  himself  with  much  indignation  against 
me,  one  evening.  Pope. 

6.  To  represent  by  a  sign  or  symbol  ;  to  symbolize  ;  as,  the 
sign  =  expresses  equality. 

7.  To  give  a  full  or  explicit  statement  of ;  to  recount ; 
describe  ;  designate  specify.  Obs. 

These  men,  which  are  expressed  by  their  names.  Nurn.  i.  17. 

8.  To  send  by  express  messenger ;  to  forward  by  special 
opportunity,  or  through  the  medium  of  an  express  ;  as,  to 
express  a  package. 

Syn.  —  Declare,  utter,  signify,  testify,  intimate, 
ex-press'age  (6ks-prgs'aj),  n.  The  carrying  of  parcels  by 
express  ;  also,  the  charge  for  such  carrying, 
express  bullet.  A  bullet  used  in  an  express  rifle ;  esp., 
an  expanding  bullet. 

express  business.  Law.  The  business  of  a  common  car¬ 
rier  in  conveying  goods  or  other  chattels  over  a  regular 
route  or  at  regular  intervals  in  a  manner  differing  from  or¬ 
dinary  freight  in  affording  greater  care,  security,  rapidity 
of  transit,  quickness  of  delivery,  etc.  109  U.  S .,  185. 

ex  pression  (gks-prSsh'un),  n.  [L.  expressio:  cf.  F.  ex¬ 
pression.']  1.  Act  or  product  of  pressing  out. 

2.  Act  or  process  of  representing  or  making  manifest,  esp. 
by  language ;  manifestation,  as  of  feeling ;  utterance,  as 
of  thought;  as,  an  expression  of  opinion  or  sympathy. 

3.  A  form,  pose,  phrase,  token,  or  the  like,  which  mani¬ 
fests  or  symbolizes  a  thought,  feeling,  character,  or  qual¬ 
ity  ;  a  sign  or  symbol ;  esp.,  a  significant  word  or  phrase  ; 
as,  a  common  expression  ;  an  odd  expression. 

4.  Mode,  means,  or  use  of  significant  representation  or 
symbolism  ;  as,  dignified  expression  in  writing ;  study  of 
expression  in  art;  esp.,  happy  or  vivid  indication  of  mood 
or  sentiment ;  as,  to  read  or  act  with  expression  ;  a  paint¬ 
ing  characterized  by  expression. 

The  imitators  of  Shakespeare,  fixing  their  attention  on  his 
wonderful  power  of  expression ,  have  directed  their  imitation  to 
this.  M.  Arnold. 

5.  Quality  or  fact  of  being  indicative  of  character,  feeling, 
mood,  or  sentiment ;  also,  phase  of  mood,  feeling,  senti¬ 
ment,  or  the  like,  expressed  ;  “  aspect  (of  the  face)  or  in¬ 
tonation  (of  the  voice)  as  indicating  a  state  of  feeling  ” 
( Ox f.  E.  D.')\  as,  expression  is  the  special  mark  of  human 
beauty  ;  a  smiling  expression. 

It  still  wore  the  majesty  of  expression  so  conspicuous  in  his 
portraits  by  the  inimitable  pencil  of  Titian.  Prescott 

6.  Math.  Representation  of  any  quantity  or  operation  by  its 
appropriate  characters  or  signs,  esp.  by  algebraic  symbols. 

ex  pres'sion  al  (-51),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  expression, 
expression  mark.  Music.  A  guiding  mark,  as  a  sign  or  a 
word  for  varying  expression. 

expression  Stop.  Music.  A  stop  for  varying  pressure  of 
wind  in  a  harmonium,  thus  influencing  expression, 
ex-pres'sive  (Sks-prgs'iv),  a.  [Cf.  F.  expressif.]  1.  Of, 
pertaining  to,  or  marked  by,  expression. 

2.  Serving  to  express,  utter,  or  represent ;  indicative. 

Each  verse  bo  BwellB  expressive  of  her  woes.  Tickell. 

3.  Full  of  expression  ;  vividly  representing  the  meaning 
or  feeling  meant  to  be  conveyed  ;  significant ;  emphatic  ; 
as,  expressive  looks  or  words ;  expressive  eyes. 

You  have  restrained  yourself  within  the  list  of  too  cold  an 
adieu  ;  be  more  expressive  to  them.  Shak. 

Syn.  —  See  significant. 

—  ex-pres'sive-ly,  adv.  —  ex-pres'sive-ness,  n. 
ex  press'ly,  adv.  1.  In  an  express  manner;  in  direct  or 
unmistakable  terms  ;  explicitly  ;  definitely  ;  directly. 

The  word  of  the  Lord  came  expressly  unto  Ezekiel.  Ezek.  i.  3. 
2.  For  the  express  purpose  ;  particularly. 

I  am  sent  expressly  to  your  lordship.  Shak. 

ex  press'man  (<5ks-pr6s'mdn),  n. ;  pi.  -men  (-men).  A 
person  employed  in  the  express  business;  esp.,  the  man  in 
charge  of  an  express  wagon. 

express  rifle.  A  sporting  rifle  for  use  at  short  ranges, 
employing  a  large  charge  of  powder  and  a  light  (short) 
bullet,  giving  a  high  initial  velocity  and  consequently  a 
flat  trajectory.  It  is  usually  of  moderately  large  caliber, 
express  train-  Formerly,  a  railroad  train  run  expressly 
for  the  occasion  ;  a  special  train  ;  now,  a  train  run  at  ex¬ 
press  or  special  speed  and  making  few  stops, 
ex'pro-brate  (5ks'pro-brat),  v.  t.  [L.  exprobratus ,  p.  p.  of 
exprobrare  ;  ex  out  -J-  probrum  a  shameful  or  disgraceful 
act.]  To  censure  ;  upbraid  ;  also,  to  make  reproach  of.  Rare. 
ex'pro-bra'tion  (-bra'shfin),  n.  [L .  exprobratio.]  Censure; 
reproach.  Rare. 

ex-pro'bra-tive  (gks-pro'brd-tTv),  ex-pro'bra-to-ry  (-bro- 
to-rl),  a.  Upbraiding  ;  reproachful.  Obs.  or  R. 
ex  pro  mis'sion  (Sks'pro-mTsh'wn),  n.  [L.  expromittere , 
expromissum ,  to  agree  to  pay.]  Civil  Law.  Act  of  bind¬ 
ing  one’s  self  for  another’s  debt  and  thereby  releasing  him 
from  obligation.  —  ex'pro-mis'sor  (-mTs'tfr),  n. 


as  the  monks  were  eapro- 
M.  Arnold. 


ex  pro'pri-ate  (Sks-pro'prT-at),  v.  t. ;  ex-pro/pri-at/ed 
(-at'Sd);  ex-pro'pri-at'ing  (-at'Tng).  [L.  ex  out,  from  -j- 
proprius  one’s  own  :  cf.  F.  exproprier.]  1.  To  deprive  of 
possession  or  proprietary  rights. 

Expropriate  these  [bad  landlords] 
printed  by  Act  of  Parliament. 

2.  To  take  or  transfer  the  ownership  of  from  one  owner  to 
another  ;  formerly,  to  surrender  the  ownership  of. 
ex-pro  pri  a'tioii  (-a'shftn),  n.  Act  of  expropriating,  or 
state  of  being  expropriated  ;  specif.,  the  action  of  the  state 
in  taking  or  modifying  the  property  rights  of  individuals 
in  the  exercise  of  its  sovereignty,  as  where  property  is  sold 
under  eminent  domain.  _ 

ex  pugn'  (eks-pun'),  v.  t. ;  ex-pugned'  (-pund') ;  ex-pugn'- 
ing  (-pun'Tng).  [L.  expugnare  ;  ex  out  -j- pugnare  to  fight, 
jmgna  fight:  cf.  OF.  expugner.  Cf.  impugn.]  To  take  by 
assault ;  to  vanquish  ;  also,  to  attack^  storm.  Obs.  or  R. 
ex-pug'na-ble  (5ks-piig'iia-bT  ;  Sks-pun'd-b’l),  a.  [L.  ex- 
pugnabilis.]  Capable  of  being  expugned. 
ex  pul'sion  (Sks-pul'shim),  n.  [L.  expulsio ,  fr.  expellere: 
cf.  F.  exptdsion.  See  expel.]  Act  of  expelling,  or  state 
of  being  expelled  ;  a  driving  or  forcing  out ;  summary  re¬ 
moval  from  membership,  association,  etc. 

The  exjmlsion  of  the  Tnrquins.  Shak. 

ex-pul'sive  (-sTv),  a.  [Cf.  F.  expulsif. ]'  Having  the 
power  of  driving  out  or  away  ;  serving  to  expel. 

The  expulsive  power  of  a  new  affection.  Chalmers. 
ex  punc'tion  (Sks-piiqk'slmn),  n.  [Cf.  L.  expunctio  ex¬ 
ecution,  performance,  from  expungere.  See  expunge.] 
Act  of  expunging,  or  state  of  being  expunged  ;  erasure, 
ex  punge'  (Sks-pfinj'),  v.  1. ;  ex  punged'  (-pQnjd') ;  ex- 
pung'ing  (-pun'jtng).  [L.  expungere,  expunctum ,  to  prick 
out,  mark  for  erasure  by  dots  (set  above  or  below),  settle 
an  account,  execute  ;  ex  out  -j-  pungere  to  prick,  puncture. 
See  pungent.]  To  blot  out,  as  with  a  pen  ;  to  rub  out ;  to 
obliterate  ;  to  strike  out ;  as,  to  exjmnge  words,  lines,  or 
sentences ;  to  cancel,  as  a  note  or  check  ;  hence,  to  destroy  ; 
annihilate  ;  as,  to  expunge  an  offense. 

Syn.  —  Efface,  obliterate,  cancel,  strike  out ;  destroy,  an¬ 
nihilate.  See  erase. 

ex'pur-gate  (Sks'pur-gat ;  Sks-pGr'gat ;  277),  v.  t.  ;  ex'pur- 
gat'ed  (-gat'gd  ;  -gat-gd) ;  ex'pur-gat'ing  (-Tng).  [L.  ex- 

purgatus ,  p.  p.  of  expurgare  to  purge,  purify;  ex  out, 
from  -j- pur g are  to  cleanse,  purify,  purge.  See  purge  ;  cf. 
spurge.]  1.  To  remove  by  purging.  Obs. 

2.  To  clear  from  anything  noxious,  offensive,  or  errone¬ 
ous  ;  to  cleanse  ;  purge  ;  purify  ;  as,  to  expurgate  a  book, 
expur-ga'tion  (gks'pur-ga'slmn),  n.  [L.  expurgalio  jus¬ 
tification,  excuse  :  cf.  F.  expurgation.]  1.  Act  of  expurgat¬ 
ing,  purging,  or  cleansing  ;  purification  from  anything  nox¬ 
ious,  offensive,  sinful,  or  erroneous. 

2.  Astron.  Reappearance,  as  after  eclipse  ;  egress.  Obs. 
ex'pur-ga'tor  (Sks'pur-ga'ter ;  Sks-pGr'ga-ter ;  277),  n. 
One  who  expurgates ;  esp.,  one  who  expurgates  books, 
ex-pur  ga  to'ri-al  (gks-pGr'gd-to'rT-al ;  201),  a.  Expurga¬ 
tory  ;  pertaining  to  expurgation  or  expurgators. 
ex-pur'ga  to-ry  (SkB-pflr'gd-to-rl),  a.  [Cf.  F.  expurga- 
toire.]  Serving  to  purify  from  anything  noxious  or  erro¬ 
neous  ;  cleansing ;  purifying. 

Expurgatory  Index.  See  Index  Expurgatorius. 
ex'qul  site  (Sks'kwT-zTt),  a.  [L.  exquisitus,  p.  p.  of  ex- 
quirere  to  search  out ;  ex  out  +  quaerere  to  seek,  search. 
See  quest.]  1.  Carefully  selected  or  sought  out ;  choice; 
recherche.  Obs.  “  I  have  no  exquisite  reason  for ’t.”  Shak. 

2.  Careful  or  exact  in  working  or  operation:  accurate;  nice; 
exact ;  as,  an  exquisite  investigation.  Archaic. 

3.  Carefully  wrought  or  executed  ;  finished  or  elaborated 
to  a  high  degree  ;  hence,  of  surpassing  quality  ;  marked  by 
ingenious  and  beautiful  workmanship  or  device. 

Plate  of  rare  device,  and  jewels 
Of  rich  and  exquisite  form.  Shak. 

4.  Of  persons,  sensibilities,  etc.  :  a  Highly  accomplished  ; 
perfected  as,  an  exquisite  gentleman. 

Oriental  languages,  wherein  he  was  exquisite.  Fuller. 
b  Keenly  appreciative ;  delicate  ;  discriminating;  hence, 
nice  ;  fastidious  ;  as,  exquisite  judgment  or  taste. 

5.  Giving  rare  satisfaction  by  reason  of  beauty,  delicacy, 
or  excellence  ;  as,  an  exquisite  landscape  or  flower. 

6.  Keen  ;  intense  ;  acute;  as,  exquisite  pain  or  pleasure. 
7-  Of  a  disease,  genuine.  Obs. 

Syn.  — Nice,  delicate,  exact,  refined,  choice,  rare,  match¬ 
less,  consummate,  perfect.  See  dainty. 

—  ex'qul  site-ly,  adv.  —  ex'qul  site  ness.  n. 
ex'qui  site.  n.  One  who  is  overnice  in  dress  or  ornament, 
as  a  fop  or  dandy. 

ex-ra'di-0  (8ks-ra'dT-o),  n.  [See  EX,  prep.]  Chem.  The  em¬ 
anation  from  radium,  apparently  a  monatomic  gas  of  atomic 
weight  about  160  ;  —  so  called  by  Sir  William  Ramsay, 
ex  san'gui  nate  (Sks-sSq'gwT-nat),  v.  t. ;  -nat'ed  (-nat'- 
Sd) ;  -nat'ing  (-nat'Tng).  [L.  exsanguinatus  bloodless  ;  ex 
out  of  -f- -saw<7?m  blood.]  Med.  To  render  bloodless  ;  to 
drain  of  blood.  —  ex  Ban  gui  na'tion  (-na'slmn),  n. 
ex-san'guine  (Sks-sSi/gw-in),  </.  [ex-  -f-  sanguine  ;  cf.  L. 
exsanguis.]  Bloodless  ;  anaemic. 


Flower  with  Exsert- 
ed  Stamens. 

cf.  -ate  and  des- 


ex  sclnd'  (Sk-sTnd'),  v.  t. ;  ex-scind'ed  ;  ex-scind'ing. 
[L.  exscindere;  ex  out,  from  4 -  scindere  to  cut.]  To  cut 
off  or  out ;  to  excise  ;  extirpate. 

ex-sect'  (6k-s6kt'),  v.  t.;  ex-sect'ed  ;  ex-sect'ing.  [L. 
exsectus ,  p.  p.  of  exsccare  to  cut  out.]  To  cut  out. 
ex  sec'tion  (Sk-sSk'skwn),  n.  [L.  exseclio.]  A  cutting  out 
or  away  ;  excision. 

ex-sert'  (6ks-sGrt'),  v.  t. ;  ex-sert'ed  ;  ex-sert'ing.  [L.  ex- 
sertus ,  p.  p.  of  exserere  to  stretch  out  or  forth.  See  exert.] 
To  thrust  out ;  to  protrude, 
ex-sert'ed  (-sGr'ted),  a.  Rot.  Zo'dl. 

Produced  or  projecting  beyond  some 
inclosing  organ  or  part ;  as,  exserted 
stamens. 

ex  ser'tile  (-sGr'ttl),  a.  Biol.  Capable 
of  being  thrust  out  or  protruded, 
ex-ser'tion  (-slrnn),  n.  Act  of  exsert- 
ing,  or  state  of  being  exserted  ;  protru¬ 
sion. 

ex  sic-ca'tae  (Sk'sT-ka'te),  n.  pi.  [L., 
dried  (sc.  plantae  plants).  See  exsic¬ 
cate,  v.  t.]  Bot.  A  collection  or  series 
of  dried  botanical  specimens,  such 
as  are  made  in  uniform  numbered  sets 
for  herbaria. 

ex'sic-cate  (ek'sT-kat ;  gk-sTk'at ;  27 
iccate),  v.  t.  &  i.  ;  -cat'ed  (-kat'gd;  -at-Sd) ;  -cat'ing  (-Tng). 
[L.  exsiccatus ,  p.  p.  of  exsiccare  to  dry  up  ;  ex  out  -j- 
care  to  make  dry,  siccus  dry.]  To  exhaust  or  evaporate 
moisture  from  ;  to  dry  up.  —  ex  sic-ca'tion  (-ka'shuu),  n. 
ex-slc'ca-tive  (Sk-sTk'a-tTv),  a.  Tending  to  make  dry; 
having  the  power  of  drying.  —  n.  An  exsiccative  agent, 
ex'sic-ca'tor  (Sk'sT-ka'ter),  n.  Chem.  An  apparatus  for 
drying  substances  or  preserving  them  from  moisture  ;  a 
desiccator ;  also,  less  frequently,  a  drying  agent,  as  cal¬ 
cium  chloride  or  concentrated  sulphuric  acid, 
ex-stip'u-late  (eks-stlp'u-lat),  a.  [ex-  -j-  stipulate.]  Bot. 
Estipulate. 

ex'stro-phy  (Sk'stro-fT),  n.  [Gr.  €K<npe(}>eiv  to  turn  inside 
out ;  etc  =  out  -f-  arpetfie iv  to  turn.]  Med.  The  ever¬ 
sion,  or  turning  out,  of  any  organ,  or  of  its  inner  surface  ; 
as,  exstrophy  of  the  eyelid  or  of  the  bladder, 
ex  suf'flate  (eks-suf'lat),  v.  t.  [L.  exsufflare  to  blow  at  or 
upon;  ex  out  -f  sujfflare.  See  sufflate.]  Eccl.  To  exor¬ 
cise  or  drive  off  by  blowing.  Obs.  or  Hist. 
ex  sul-fla'tion  (Sks'617-fla'shw.n),  n.  [Cf.  LL.  exsufflatio.] 

1.  A  blast  from  beneath.  Obs. 

2.  Eccl.  Exorcism  by  blowing  with  the  breath.  Obs.  or  Hist. 

3.  Physiol.  Forced  expiration  of  air  from  the  lungs, 
ez'tant  (Sks'tant ;  277),  a.  [L.  extans ,  - antis ,  or  exstans , 

- antis ,  p.  pr.  of  exiare ,  exstare,  to  stand  out  or  forth  ;  ex 
out  -j-  stare  to  stand  :  cf.  F.  extant..  See  stand.]  1.  Stand¬ 
ing  out;  protruded;  protuberant;  hence,  visible;  mani¬ 
fest  ;  conspicuous.  Now  Rare. 

A  body  partly  immersed  in  a  fluid  and  partly  extant,  lientley. 
2-  In  existence  or  still  existing;  not  destroyed  or  lost ; 
outstanding  ;  also,  formerly,  in  vogue  ;  in  current  use. 

Writings  that  were  extant  at  that  time.  Sir  M.  Hale. 
ex  tem'po-ral  (eks-t6m'po-ral),  a.  [L.  extemporahs ,  from 
extempore.]  1.  Extemporaneous;  extemporary. 

2.  Of  or  pert,  to  extemporary  utterance  or  conduct.  Obs. 

—  ex-tem'po  ral  ly,  adv.  —  ex  tem'po  ral-ness,  n. 
ex-tem'po-ra'ne-ous  (-ra'ne-ws),  a.  [See  extempore.] 

1.  Unpremeditated  ;  extemporary,  as  a  speech. 

2.  Given  to,  or  clever  at,  extempore  speaking  or  acting  ; 
as,  an  extemporaneous  orator. 

3.  Made  for  the  occasion  ;  as,  an  extemporaneous  shelter. 
Syn.  — See  extempore. 

—  ex  tem  po  ra'ne  ous-ly,  adv.  —  ex  tem  po  ra'ne-ous- 
ness,  n. 

ex-tem'po-ra-ry  (-ra-rT),  a.  1.  Composed,  performed,  or 
uttered  on  the  spur  of  the  moment ;  unpremeditated  ;  off¬ 
hand  ;  impromptu ;  hence,  spoken  without  notes  or 
reading  or  byfffg' Committed  to  memory,  as  a  lecture. 

2.  Composing  extempore  ;  extemporaneous,  as  a  speaker. 

3.  Originated  for  or  at  the  occasion  ;  hence,  sudden  or 

unexpected.  “  Some  extemporary  joy.”  Johnson. 

Syn.  —  See  extempore. 

—  ex  tem'po-ra-ri  ly  (  rT-lT),  adv.  —  ex-tem'po-ra-rl- 
ness,  n. 

ex-tem'po-re  (-re),  adv.  [L. ;  ex  out  -f-  tempore,  abl.  of  tem - 
joustime.  See  temporal.]  1.  Without  previous  study  or 
meditation  ;  without  preparation  ;  on  the  spur  of  the  mo¬ 
ment  ;  extemporaneoufffy  ;  as,  to  write  or  speak  extempore. 
2.  Immediately;  forthwith.  Obs. 

ex-tem'po-re,  a.  Extemporary.  “ Extempore  poetry.” 
Dryden.—n.  An  improvisation. 

Syn.  — Extempore  (extemporary,  extemporaneous),  im¬ 
promptu,  unpremeditated.  Extempore  (still  often  inter¬ 
changeable  with  impromptu)  is  now  more  often  applied 
to  that  which  is  spoken  w  ithout  the  use  of  a  manuscript, 
provided  it  has  not  been  learned  by  heart ;  the  w  ora 
does  not  necessarily  exclude  preparation  ;  impromptu 


express  boiler.  See  boiler,  3. 
ex  press'ed-ly,  adv.  Expressly 
Obs.  [presses.  I 

ex  pre8s'er,  w.  One  who  ex-| 
ex  preBB'ful.a.  Expressive.  Ohs. 
ex-pre8B'i-ble  (Pks-prfcs'T-b’l), 
a.  See -able.  —  ex-prees'l-bly, 
adv.  [itn-Iz’m),  n.  See -ism. I 
ex-pres'8i  on-ism  (5k8-prfsh'-| 
ex-pre8'Blon-ist,  n.  See  -ist. 
ex-pre8'8ion-leBB,  a.  See  -less. 
—  ex-pres'Bion-less-ly.  ado.- 
ex-pres'sion-lesB-ness.  n. 

H  ex  pre8'8i-o  u'nl  ns  est  ex- 
clu'si-o  al-te'ri  us.  [LL.]  Law. 
Lit.,  expression  of  the  one  is  ex¬ 
clusion  of  the  other  ;  —  as  denot¬ 
ing  the  general  rule  that  when 
one  or  more  things  of  a  class 
are  expressly  mentioned  others 
of  the  same  class  are  excluded. 

||  ex-pres'sia  ver'bla.  [L.l  In 
express  terms.  fSJp.l 

ex-pres'siv.  Expressive.  Ref. • 
ex  preBg'lesfl,  a.  Inexpressible. 
Ras [  Ohs.  I 
ex-pres8'ment,  n.  Expression.  | 
ex-pre88'neBB,  n.  See  -.ness. 
ex-preB'8ure,  n.  Expression.  Obs. 
ex-prest',  j>.  y.  Expressed, 
ex  prime',  j*  expreme. 

||  ex'  pro-fea'80.  [L.]  Profess¬ 
edly  ;  openly.  [ated.  06*. I 
ex-pro'pri-ate,  a.  Expropri-I 


ex-pro'pri-a'tor  (£ks-pro'prY- 
a/tSr),  n.  One  who  expropriates. 

||  ex  pro'pri-iB.  [L.]  From 
one’s  own  possessions  or  re¬ 
sources.  [his  own  accord.  I 
II  ex  pro'pri-o  mo'tu.  [L.]  Of  | 

I  ex  pro'pri-o  vi-go're.  [L.]  Of 
its  own  vigor  or  force, 
ex-pug'na-bl.  Expugnable. 
Ref  SP.  [Obs.  1 

ex-pug'nance.  n.  Expugnation.  | 
ex-pug'nate,  t.  [L.  exjmgna- 
tus ,  p.  p.  of  expugnare  to  ex- 
pugn.]  To  ex  pugn.  —  ex  pug - 
na'tion  (fks/pQg-na'sh«n),  n. 
[L.  expt/^wario.]  —  ex-pug'na- 
to-ry,  a.  [L.  expugnatorius.] 
All  Obs.  or  R. 

ex-pugn'er  (Sks-pGn'Sr),  n. 
One  who  expugns. 
ex  pu-i'tion  (cks-'pfl-Ish'wn),  n. 
Exspuition.  Rare. 
ex-pulse',  r.  t.  [F.  expulser  or 
L.  expulsare ,  intens.,  ir.  exjtcl- 
lere.]  To  drive  out:  expel.  Obs. 
ex-puls'er.  n.  Anexpeller.  Obs. 
ex-pul'sion-ist,  n.  See  -ist. 
ex-pul'si-tive.a.  Expulsive.  Obs. 
ex-pul'alv.  Expulsive.  Ref.  Sp. 
ex-pul'so-ry,  a.  Expulsive.  R. 
ex-pul'sure,  n.  Expulsion.  Obs. 
ex-punct',  v.  t.  [L.  expvnctus, 
p.  p.  of  expungere .]  To  ex- 
|  punge.  Obs. 


ex-punge'a-ble(Oks-punj'd-b’l), 
a.  See  -able. 

ex-punge'ment,  n.  Expunction. 
Rare.  [One  who  expunges.  I 
ex-pung'er  (gks-ptin'j?r),  ».| 
ex'pur-gate,  a.  Expurgated. 
Rare.  [gatory.  Obs.  I 

ex-pur'ga-to'ri-ous.  a.  Expur- 1 
ex-purge'  (gks-pffrj'),  v.  t.  [Cf. 
01 .  espuvgter ,  F.  expurger .]  To 
purge  ;  to  expurgate.  Obs.  or  R. 
ex-quire',  v.  t.  [L.  exynirerc.) 
To  search  into  or  out.  Obs. 
ex'qui-sit.  Exquisite.  Ref.  Sp. 
ex  qui-si'tion.  n.  [L .cxqvisitio.] 
Act  of  searching  out.  Obs. 
ex'qui-sitrism  (6  k  s'k  w  Y-z  Y  t- 
Yz’m),  n.  The  overniceness,  as 
in  dress,  of  an  exquisite.  Rare. 
ex-quis'i-tive,  a.  Tending  to 
search  out.  Obs.  —  ex-quis'i- 
tive-ly,  adv.  Obs.  —  ex-quis'i- 
tive-ness.  n.  Obs. 

||ex  quo-cun'que  ca'pi-te 
(kap'Y-te).  [L.]  For  whatever 
reason. 

exr.  Abbr.  Executor. 

||  ex  re-la'ti-o'ne  (cks  rf-la'shY- 
5'ne),  or,  abbr.,  ex  rel.  [L.] 
Law.  By  or  on  the  relation,  or 
information  (of).  # 

ex  re  na'ta.  [LL.]  According 
to  a  case  which  has  arisen  ;  ac¬ 
cording  to  exigency. 


exrx.  Abbr.  Executrix, 
ex  san-guin'e-oua  (Cks'sfti)- 
gwYn'6-wB),  a.  Exsanguine, 
ex  san-guin'i-ty  (-Y-tY),  n.  Med. 
Anaemia. 

ex-san'gui-nouB  (?ks-s&i)'gwY- 
n*/s),  a.  Exsanguine. 
ex-8an'gui-ou8  (-?<s),  a.  [L.  ex- 
sajiguis .]  Exsanguine, 
exsaulte.  4*  exalt. 
ex-scribe',  r.  t.  [L.  exscribere , 
exscriptum ,  to  write  out.l  To 
copy  ;  transcribe.  Obs.  [Obs.  I 

exscript,  n.  A  copy ;  transcript.  | 
ex-scrip 'tur-al.  a.  [ex-  +  scrip¬ 
tural Unscriptural. 
ex-sculp',  v.  t.  [L.  exsculpere , 
exsculntum,  to  carve.]  To  carve 
or  hollow  out.  Obs.  —  ex-sculp'- 
tion,  n.  Obs. 

ex-sculp'tate  (Ck-sktilp'tat),  a. 
Zobl.  Having  variable  and  irreg¬ 
ular  depressed  lines,  as  if  sculp¬ 
tured. 

ex-scu'tel-late  (tfks-ska'tMat), 

a.  [ea--  -f  scutellate .]  Zobl. 
Escutellate. 

ex-Bec'tile?  a.  [exsect  -J-  -?7e.] 
Capable  of  being  exsected. 
ex-sec'tor,  n.  Surg.  An  instru¬ 
ment  for  performing  excision. 
ex'Be-cute.  j*  execute. 
ex-sert',  a.  Exserted. 

I  ex-Bib'i-late  (fks-slb'Y-lat),  v.f. 


[L.  exsibilatus ,  p.  p.  of  exstbi- 
lare  to  hiss  out.]  To  reject  with 
or  as  with  hissing.  Rare.  —  ex- 
sib  i-la'tion (-la'shwn), n.  Rare. 
ex-sie'eant  (6k-Blk'r/nt),  a.  fir  n. 
[L  .exsiecans.]  =  exsiccative. 
ex-Bic'cate.  a.  Exsiccated.  Obs. 
ex-8il'i-en-cy  (ek-sYl'Y-fn-sY),  n. 
[L.  exsiliens ,  p.  pr.,  leaping  out.] 
A  leaping  out.  Rare. 
ex  80-lu'tion  (ek'sO-lG'shitn),  n. 
*t*  EXOLUTION. 
ex-spire'.  +  expire. 
ex  spo  li-a'tion,  n.  [L.  extmoli- 
atio ,  fr.  exspoliare  to  spoil,  to 
plunder.]  Spoliation.  Obs. 
ex'  spu-i'tion  (Ck'spfM  sh  'ten ), 
n.  [L.  ex spnitio;  ex  out  -I-  sj>u- 
ere  to  snit.J  A  spitting.  Rare. 
ex-Bpu'to-ry  (Sk-spn'tfi-rY),  a. 
Spit  out.  Rare. 
ex'ata-ay.  +  ecstasy. 
ex-still'.  4*  extill. 
ex-Btim'u-late.  extimulate. 
ex-struct',  etc.  ^  extruct,  etc. 
Ilex  au'a  na-tu'ra.  [L  ]  Of,  or 
by  virtue  of,  its  own  nature. 
ex-suc'couB  (6ks-sbk'us),  a. 
[L.  exsuccus ;  ex  out  +  snccus 
juice.]  Dry  ;  sapless, 
ex-suc'tion  (fk-silk'shun),  n. 
[L.  exsugere ,  exsuctum,  to  suck 
out.]  Act  of  sucking  out. 
ex  bu  da'tion.  +  exudation. 


ex-suf'fle.  v.  t.  Exsufflate.  Obs. 
ex-suf'fli-cate,  a.  [Cf.  exsuf¬ 
flate.]  Prob.,  empty;  frivo¬ 
lous.  Nonce  Word.  ‘‘Such  ex- 
sufflicate  and  blown  surmises.” 

Shak.  [Oth.  III.  iii.  182). 
ex-su'per-ance.  ex-su'per-ate 

d*  EXUBERANCE,  EXUBERATE. 

ex-surge'  (Sks-sflrj'),  v.  t.  [L 
exsuryere.)  To  issue  ;  arise.  Ar¬ 
chaic. 

ex-sur'gent  (-sQr'j^nt),  a.  [L. 
exsnrgens ,  p.  pr.]  Rising  up. 
ex-sus'ei-tate.  d*  exuscitate. 
ext.  Abbr.  External  ;  external¬ 
ly  ;  extinct ;  extra ;  extract. 
EXT.  Abbr.  Extended  or  ex¬ 
tension  ;  —  used  on  the  tape  of 
stock  tickers. 

||  ex'ta  (Sk'itd),  v.  pi.  [L.l 
Class.  Antiq.  Entrails  examined 
in  augury.  [Tacitly. | 

||  ex  ta'cl-to  (Iffts  t&s'Y-t5).  [L.]| 
ex'ta-cy.  +  ecstasy. 
ex'tance,  n.  [L.  extantia ,  ex- 
stantia ,  a  standing  out.]  Out¬ 
ward  existence.  Obs. 
ex'tan-cy,  n.  [L.  extantia,  ex- 
stantia .]  Projection.  Obs. 
ex.'ta-sy.  d*  ecstasy. 
ex-tem  po  ra'ne  an  (Sks-tCm'pC- 
ra'ne-^/n).  ex-tem'po-rate.  ex'- 
tem-po're-an,  a.  Extern pora- 
neous.  Obs. 


ale,  senate,  cGre,  ftm,  dccount,  arm,  ask,  sofd ;  eve,  £vent,  find,  recent,  maker;  ice,  Ill;  old,  obey,  orb,  5dd,  s&ft,  connect ;  use,  unite,  urn,  up,  circus,  menii ; 

U  Foreign  Word.  d*  Obsolete  Variant  of.  -f  combined  with.  =  equals. 


EXTEMPORIZATION 
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EXTERNAL 


applies  to  that  which  is  composed  or  uttered  on  the  spur 
of  the  moment ;  as,  an  extempore  sermon,  extempore  prayer, 
translation  ;  impromptu  verses,  an  impromptu  speech,  cf. 
an  impromptu  picnic,  ball ;  I  told  him  of  four  lines  I  writ 
extempore  with  my  pencil  on  a  bit  of  paper  in  his  house.  .  .  . 
Are  they  not  well  enough  to  be  done  offhand ;  for  that  is 
the  meaning  of  the  word  extempore ?”  (Swift).  Unpre¬ 
meditated  emphasizes  less  strongly  than  extempore  and 
impromptu  the  immediate  stimulus  of  an  occasion  ;  it  fre¬ 
quently  applies  to  action  ;  as,  “  profuse  strains  of  unpre¬ 
meditated  art  ”  (Shelley) ;  unpremeditated  murder, 
ex-tem'po-ri  za'tion  (Sks-tSm'po-rY-za'shfin ;  -ri-za'slmn), 
n.  Act  or  product  of  extemporizing;  an  extemporary  per¬ 
formance. 

ex-tem'po-rize  (Sks-tgm'po-riz),  v.  t. ;  ex-tem'po-rized 
(-rlzd) ;  ex-tem'po-riz'ing  (-riz'Tng).  To  do,  make,  or 
utter  extempore,  or  offhand  ;  to  prepare  on  short  notice, 
or  with  scanty  or  unsuitable  materials  ;  as,  to  extemporize 
a  dinner,  a  costume,  etc. ;  te  improvise. 

Themistoclea  .  .  .  was  of  all  men  the  best  able  to  extemporize 
the  right  thing  to  be  done.  Jowett  (  'T hue  yd.). 

Pitt,  of  whom  it  was  said  that  he  could  extemporize  a  Queen’s 
speech.  Lord  Campbell. 

ex-tem'po-rize,  v.  i.  To  speak  or  perform  extempore  ;  esp. , 
to  discourse  without  special  preparation  ;  to  make  an  off¬ 
hand  address ;  to  improvise. 

ex  tend'  (5ks-tSnd'),  v.  1.  ;  ex-tend'ed;  ex-tend'ino.  [L. 
extemle re,  extentum ,  externum;  ex  out  -f-  tendere  to  stretch. 
See  tend.]  1.  To  stretch  ;  strain.  Obs. 

2.  To  stretch  or  draw  out ;  to  cause  to  reach  or  continue, 
as  from  point  to  point ;  as,  to  extend  a  line  of  battle  from 
hill  to  river ;  to  extend  a  cord  across  a  street  ;  hence,  to 
lengthen  or  prolong  either  in  space  or  time  ;  to  carry  for¬ 
ward  ;  as,  to  extend  a  railroad  ;  to  extend  a  visit. 

3.  To  straighten  out ;  to  lay  out  at  full  length ;  specif., 
Physiol .,  to  straighten  out,  as  a  limb  or  part ;  —  opposed 
to  flex-  The  further  action  of  the  muscles  which  extend  a 
part  may  (as  in  the  case  of  the  hand)  cause  it  to  bend 
backward  beyond  a  straight  line;  this  position  is,  how¬ 
ever,  still  termed  one  of  extension. 

4  To  enlarge,  as  a  surface  or  volume  ;  to  expand ;  spread  ; 
amplify;  as,  to  extend  metal  plates  by  hammering  or  roll¬ 
ing  them.  Cf.  extended,  p.  a. 

5.  Hence  :  To  enlarge,  in  any  sense  ;  to  make  more  com¬ 
prehensive  or  capacious  ;  to  broaden  the  application  or  ac¬ 
tion  of ;  as,  to  extend  power,  influence,  jurisdiction,  etc.;  to 
extend  the  application  of  a  law  or  the  meaning  of  a  symbol. 
6  To  enlarge  upon  in  imagination  ;  to  exaggerate. 

Y  ou  do  extend 

These  thoughts  of  horror  further  than  you  shall 
Find  cause  in  C*sar.  Shak. 

7.  To  hold  out  or  reach  forth,  as  the  arm  or  hand. 

8 .  To  hold  out  as  a  gift  or  offering ;  to  proffer  or  to  bestow  ; 
as,  to  extend  sympathy  or  help. 

9  To  increase  in  quantity  by  weakening  or  adulterating 
additions  ;  as,  to  extend  liquors. 

10.  Law.  a  In  Great  Britain,  to  assess  or  value;  specif., 
to  value  the  lord’s  rights  in  (a  manor)  by  an  extent,  b  To 
take,  assign,  or  levy  upon  by,  or  in  execution  of,  a  writ  of 
extent ;  to  levy  upon. 

11.  To  take  by  force  or  authority  ;  to  seize.  Obs. 

Syn.  —  Increase,  enlarge,  expand,  widen,  diffuse. 

ex  tend',  v.  i.  1.  To  stretch  or  stretch  out  ;  to  spread  or 
spread  out ;  to  reach  ;  to  be  broad  or  comprehensive. 

2.  Of  ahorse,  to  move  at  full  stride,  as  in  speeding, 
ex-tend'ed  (8ks-t8n'dSd),  p.  a.  1.  Stretched,  spread,  or 

drawn  out. 

2-  Hence  :  Having  spatial  character  ;  having  extension. 

Everything  depends  on  what  we  conceive  the  soul  to  be,  an 
extended  or  an  inextended  entity.  Win.  James. 

3.  Law.  Valued  ;  assured  ;  levied  upon. 

extended  cadence.  See  under  cadence,  3.  —  e.  Insurance,  in¬ 
surance  for  the  full  face  of  a  policy  on  which  payments 
are  stopped,  granted  for  an  additional  period  in  considera¬ 
tion  of  retaining  part  or  all  of  the  cash  surrender  value  of 
the  policy.  If  the  insured  dies  within  the  period  the  pol¬ 
icy  is  paid  in  full ;  if  he  survives  it  the  insurance  ceases 
by  expiry.  —  e.  order,  Mil.  &  Nav.,  arrangement  of  troops 
or  ships  in  line  with  greater  intervals  between  units  than 
in  regular  formation,  as  for  skirmishing,  or,  in  modern 
warfare,  for  charging  by  infantry.  —  e.  point  transformation. 
Math .,  a  general  infinitesimal  operation  affecting  all  five 
of  the  variables  x ,  y ,  z ,  p,  q  (where  x,  y,  z,  are  coordinates 
of  a  point  of  a  surface  element,  and  p,  a,  —1  the  direction 
cosines  of  its  normal).  A  point  transformation  may  be 
atill  further  extended  by  inclusion  of  higher  derivatives. 

—  e.  type.  Prints  type  considerably  wider  than  the  stand¬ 
ard  for  the  same  height.  See  type. 

This  is  extended  type, 
ex-ten'sl  ble  (Sks-tSn'sT-b’l),  a.  [Cf.  F.  extensible.  See 
extend.]  1.  Capable  of  being  extended,  whether  in  length 
or  breadth  ;  susceptible  of  enlargement.  “An  extensible 
membrane.”  Holder. 

2.  Extensile  ;  protrusile. 

—  ex  ten  si  bfl'i-ty  (  bTl'T-tT),  ex  ten's!  ble-ness,  n. 
ex-ten'slle  (8ks-t8n'sTl),  a.  1.  Capable  of  being  extended, 

or  stretched  or  spread. 

2.  Capable  of  being  thrust  out ;  protrusile. 
ex'ten-sim'e-ter  (Sks'tSn-sTm'e-ter),  n.  [L.  ex/ensus  ex¬ 
tended  -meter .]  Physics.  An  instrument  for  deter¬ 
mining  coefficients  of  expansion  of  metal  rods,  etc. 

ex-ten'slon  (Sks-tSn'slmn),  n.  [L.  extensio :  cf.  F.  exten¬ 
sion.  Cf.  extend.]  1.  Act  of  extending,  or  state  of  being 
extended ;  a  stretching  out ;  enlargement  in  breadth  or 
continuation  of  length;  increase;  augmentation;  expansion. 
2  •  Physics.  That  property  of  a  body  by  which  it  occupies 
a  portion  of  space.  See  space. 

3.  Logic.  Applicability  of  a  term  to  a  greater  or  smaller 
number  of  objects  ;  denotation  ;  —  correlative  of  intension. 

The  law  is  that  the  intension  of  our  knowledge  is  in  the  inverse 
ratio  of  its  extension.  Sir  W.  Hamilton. 

The  extension  of  [the  term]  plant  is  greater  than  that  of  gera¬ 
nium,  because  it  includes  more  objects.  A  bp.  Thomson. 

4.  Surg.  The  operation  of  stretching  a  fractured  or  lux¬ 
ated  limb  so  as  to  restore  it  to  its  natural  position. 

6.  Physiol.  The  straightening  of  a  limb,  in  distinction 
from  flection  (which  see).  See  extend,  v.  3. 


6  Com.  A  written  engagement  on  the  part  of  a  creditor, 
|  allowing  a  debtor  further  time  to  pay  a  debt, 
ex-ten'slon  al  (8ks-ten'shftn-al),  a.  Of,  pertaining  to,  or 
having,  extension. 

extension  bell.  An  electric  bell  for  repeating  a  signal 
to  another  point. 

extension  bolt.  A  vertical  bolt  or  catch  for  the  top  or 
bottom  of  a  door,  having  a  rod  terminating  in  a  knob  or 
thumb  piece  inserted  through  a  hole  bored  in  the  thickness 
of  the  door  in  an  accessible  position, 
extension  lathe  Mach.  A  lathe  having  a  divided  bed  so 
that  part  of  it  can  be  pulled  out  to  admit  of  large  work 
being  chucked  or  secured  to  the  faceplate, 
extension  table.  A  table  that  can  be  extended  in  length 
by  pulling  the  ends  apart  and  inserting  a  leaf  or  leaves, 
ex-ten'si-ty  (Sks-tSn'si-tT),  n.  [See  extend.]  1.  The 
quality  of  extension. 

2  Psychol.  Spatial  quality  or  volumiuousness  attached  to 
sensation  and  forming  a  part  of  its  original  character, 
ex-ten'sive  (-sTv),  a.  [L.  extensivus  :  cf.  F.  ertensif.  See 
extend.]  1.  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  characterized  by,  ex¬ 
tension,  spatial  or  logical. 

2  Having  wide  extent;  of  much  superficial  extent;  ex¬ 
panded  ;  large  ;  broad  ;  wide  ;  comprehensive  ;  as,  an  exten¬ 
sive  farm  ;  an  extensive  sphere  of  operations. 

3.  Agric.  Designating,  or  pertaining  to,  any  system  of 
farming  or  horticulture  iu  which  large  areas  of  land  are 
used,  and  relatively  little  attention  is  paid  to  careful  culti¬ 
vation  and  manuring  of  the  soil ;  —  opposed  to  intensive. 

4.  Extensible  or  causing  extension.  Obs. 

extensive  interpretation.  Law.  See  doctrinal  interpreta¬ 
tion.  —  e.  proposition,  Logic ,  a  proposition  in  which  the 
predicate  is  viewed  as  containing  the  subject ;  —  con¬ 
trasted  with  comprehensive  proposition.  Sir  Win.  Hamil¬ 
ton.  —  e.  whole.  See  whole. 

—  ex-ten'sive-ly,  adv.  —  ex-ten'sive- ness.  n. 
ex'ten  som'e-ter  (Sks'tSn-sbm'e-ter),  n.  [extension  -f* 
-meter.]  Mech.  Orig.,  an  instrument  for  measuring  ex¬ 
tension  or  stretch  ;  now,  an  instrument  for  measuring  any 
more  or  less  minute  deformation  of  a  test  specimen  as 
caused  by  tension,  compression,  bending,  twisting,  etc. 
The  most  refined  instruments  will  measure  correctly  to 
less  than  one  millionth  of  an  inch. 

ex-ten'sor  (Sks-tSn'stfr),  n.  [L.,  one  who  stretches.  See 
extend.]  Anal.  A  muscle  which  serves  to  extend  or 
straighten  a  limb  or  part ;  —  opposed  to  flexor.  The  term 
is  used  in  combination  in  the  names  of  many  muscles,  as  : 
(1)  The  II  ex-ten'sor  bre'vis  d^gi-tG'nim  (Uij/T-to,rum),  situated 
on  the  dorsum  of  the  foot,  extending  the  first  four  toes.  (2, 
3,  4)  The  II  ex-ten'sor  car'pi  ra'di-a'lis  lon'gi-or  and  bre'vl-or, 
on  the  radial  side  of  the  back  of  the  forearm,  and  the  |i  ex 
ten'sor  car'pi  ul-na'ris  on  the  ulnar  side,  which  are  extensors 
of  the  hand.  (5)  The  II  ex-ten'sor  com-mu'nis  dPgi-to'nun,  sit¬ 
uated  on  the  back  of  the  forearm,  whose  tendons  run  to 
all  the  fingers  except  the  thumb.  (6)  The  Hex-ten'sor  lon'gus 
dFgi-to'nun,  situated  on  the  shin,  with  tendous  ruuuiug  to 
all  the  toes  except  the  great  toe,  etc. 
ex-tent'  (8ks-t5iit'),  n.  [LL.  exlenta ,  fr.  L.  extendere  :  cf. 
OF.  eslente.  See  extend.]  1.  In  Great  Britain  :  Valua¬ 
tion  or  assessment,  esp.  of  land  ;  specif.,  a  valuation  of 
lands  of  the  state  or  a  lord  for  the  purpose  of  fixing  taxes 
or  dues ;  also,  the  assessed  value,  or  the  record  made  of 
the  assessment.  In  Scotland  the  general  extent,  made 
probably  as  early  as  the  reign  of  Alexander  III.  (1241-85),  is 
called  the  old,  or  auld .  extent ,  as  distinguished  from  an 
extent  taken  to  obtain  the  present  and  higher  values.  The 
latter  was  called  the  new  extent. 

Domesday  Book  is  an  extent  of  the  realm  made  on  the  king’s 
behalf  by  local  juries.  Diet,  of  Pol.  Leon. 

2.  A  tax  or  due  so  assessed.  Obs. 

3.  Law.  In  Great  Britain,  a  writ  of  extent,  that  is,  a  writ 
to  recover  debts  of  record  to  the  crown,  under  which  the 
lands,  goods,  and  person  of  the  debtor  may  all  be  seized  to 
secure  payment.  It  is  called  an  extent  in  chief,  when  issued 
at  the  suit  of  the  crown  ;  an  extent  in  chief  in  the  second  de¬ 
cree,  when  against  a  debtor  of  a  crown  debtor,  then  being 
111  the  nature  of  a  garnishee  order;  and  an  extent  in  aid. 
when  issued  at  the  suit  of  a  crown  debtor  against  his 
debtor.  When  issued  without  a  commission  of  inquest  or 
a  scire  facias  it  is  called  an  immediate  extent. 

4.  Law.  A  writ  giving  to  a  creditor  temporary  possession 
of  his  debtor’s  lands.  Local ,  U.  S. 

5.  Law.  A  levy  or  seizure  made  under  a  writ  of  extent. 

6.  An  attack  ;  an  assault.  Obs. 

This  uncivil  and  unjust  extent 
Against  thy  peace.  Shak. 

7-  Space  or  amount  to  which  a  thing  is  extended  ;  hence, 
superficies  ;  compass  ;  bulk  ;  size  ;  length  ;  as,  an  extent  of 
country  or  line  ;  extent  of  information  or  charity  ;  specif., 
Zool .,  the  distance  from  tip  to  tip  of  the  extended  wings. 

Life  in  its  large  extent  is  scarce  a  span  Cotton. 

8  Degree;  measure;  proportion.  “  The  extent  to  which 
we  can  make  ourselves  what  we  wish  to  be.”  Lubbock. 

9.  Ijogic.  Extension  ;  extension  considered  as  a  charac¬ 
teristic  or  function. 

In  a  general  way,  of  course,  all  writers  are  agreed  that  intent 
looks  to  the  number  and  nature  of  the  attributes  involved  in  a 
term,  just  as  extent  does  to  those  of  the  individual  objects  re¬ 
ferred  to  by  the  term.  John  Venn. 

10.  Act  of  bestowing,  granting,  etc.  Obs. 

11.  Increase;  extension.  Obs. 

12.  Math.  Continuous  magnitude,  esp.  geometrical,  of  any 
number  of  dimensions,  as  a  line,  surface,  space ;  a  spread. 
An  extent  of  n  dimensions  is  called  an  n  extent.  Closed 
extents  in  any  higher  extent  separate  the  dual  extents  of 
that  extent  into  two  classes,  exterior  and  interior.  Any 
extent  complementary  to  the  closed  extent,  and  not  cutting 
it,  may  be  moved  into  any  exterior  dual  extent,  never  cut¬ 
ting  the  closed  extent ;  or  may  be  there  reversed  by  turn¬ 
ing  through  180°,  and  brought  back  to  its  first  place.  But 
this  could  not  be  possible  in  case  of  an  interior  extent. 

ex-ten'u-ate  (8ks-t8n'u-at),  v.  t. ;  -at'ed  (-at'Sd) ;  -at'ing 
(-at'Tng).  [L.  extenuatus,  p.  p.  of  exlenuare  to  make  thin, 
loosen,  weaken;  ex  out  -f-  lenuare  to  make  thin,  tenuis 
thin.  See  tenuity.]  1.  To  make  thin  ;  to  attenuate.  R. 
2.  To  diminish  ;  lessen;  weaken. 

In  friendship  the  individual  element  is  intensified,  in  frater¬ 
nity  it  is  extenuated.  W.  C.  Brownell. 


3.  To  underestimate  or  underrate  ;  to  treat  as  of  small  im¬ 
portance  ;  hence,  Ob s.,  to  disparage  or  depreciate. 

Who  can  extenuate  thee  ?  Milton. 

4.  Hence,  to  treat  or  represent  (a  crime,  fault,  ill,  or  the 
like)  as  less  than  it  appears  to  be ;  to  palliate  or  excuse ; 
also,  to  serve  as  excuse  or  palliation. 

Nothing  extenuate 

Nor  set  down  aught  in  malice.  Shak . 

Syn,  —  See  palliate. 

ex-ten'u-ate  (8ks-t8n'u-at),  v.  i.  To  become  thinner;  to 
make  excuses  ;  to  advauce  palliating  considerations, 
ex-ten  u-a'tion  (-a'shftn),  7i.  [L.  extenuatio :  cf.  F.  extenu¬ 
ation.]  Act  of  extenuating,  or  state  of  being  extenuated ; 
esp.,  act  of  palliating,  diminishing,  or  lessening;  palliation, 
as  of  a  crime  ;  mitigation,  as  of  punishment ;  also,  a  means 
of  extenuating  ;  something  urged  or  done  in  palliation  of  a 
fault  or  the  like. 

To  listen  ...  to  every  extenuation  of  what  is  evil.  I.  Taylor. 
ex-ten'u-a-to-ry  (8ks-t8n'u-d-t6-rT),  a.  [Cf.  L.  extenuato- 
rius  attenuating.]  Tending  to  extenuate  ;  extenuating, 
ex  te'ri-or  (8ks-te'rT-er),  a.  [L.  exterior ,  compar.  of  exler 
or  extents  on  the  outside,  outward,  foreign,  strange,  a 
compar.  fr.  ex:  cf.  F.  extirieur.  See  ex-;  cf.  extreme, 
interior.]  1.  External ;  outward  ;  pertaining  to  the  out¬ 
side  part ;  as,  the  exterior  part  of  a  sphere. 

2.  External;  being  or  occurring  without;  extrinsic;  as, 
an  object  exterior  to  a  man. 

3.  Relating  to  foreign  nations;  foreign;  as,  the  exterior 
relations  of  a  state  or  kingdom. 

4.  Bot.  Situated  on  the  side  away  from  the  axis;  outer; 
anterior.  Rare. 

Syn.  —  See  outer. 

exterior  angle,  Geom .,  the  angle  between  any  side  of  a  poly¬ 
gon  and  an  adjacent  side  prolonged ;  also,  an  angle  be¬ 
tween  a  line  crossing  two  parallel  lines  and  either  of  the 
latter  on  the  outside.  Cf.  interior  angle. —  e.  ballistics, 
that  branch  of  ballistics  which  deals  with  the  motion  01 
the  projectile  after  leaving  the  gun.  — e.  crest,  Fort.,  the 
line  of  intersection  of  the  superior  and  the  exterior  slopes. 
See  fortification,  Jllust. —  e.  planets,  Astron.,  the  plan¬ 
ets  revolving  round  the  sun  outside  the  earth’s  orbit  — 
viz.,  Mars,  the  asteroids,  Jupiter,  Saturn,  Uranus,  Nep¬ 
tune.—  e.  side,  Fort.,  the  side  of  an  imaginary  polygon 
upon  which  a  front  of  fortification  is  formed.  — e.  slope, 
Fort.,  the  slope  connecting  the  exterior  crest  with  tne 
berm.  See  fortification,  Ulust. 

ex  te'ri-or,  n.  1.  The  outward  surface  or  part  of  a  thing ; 
that  which  is  external ;  outside. 

2.  Outward  or  exterual  deportment,  form,  or  ceremony; 
visible  act ;  as,  the  exteriors  of  religion. 

3.  Theater.  A  scene  outdoors. 

exterior  of  a  simple  closed  curve.  Math.,  that  one  of  the  two 
continua  into  wnicli  it  divides  a  plane  which  contains  all 
sufficiently  distant  points.  Cf.  interior  of  a  simple  closed 
cume ,  under  interior,  n. 

ex-te'ri-or'i-ty  (5ks-te/rT-5r'Y-tY),  n.  Quality  or  character 
of  being  exterior  or  exteriorized. 

ex  te'ri-or  ize  (Sks-te'rY-er-iz),  v.  t. ;  -ized  (-Tzd) ;  -iz'ing 
(-iz'Yng).  To  make  exterior  or  external ;  to  place  or  per¬ 
ceive  as  a  spatial  or  physical  reality,  or  to  give  physical  ex¬ 
pression  to  ;  to  externalize.  —  ex-te'ri-or-i-za'tion  (-Y-za'- 
shizn ;  -i-za'shwn),  n. 

For  him  who  confesses,  shams  are  over  and  realities  have  be¬ 
gun  ;  he  has  exteriorize a  his  rottenness.  Wm.  James. 

ex-ter'mi  nate  (Sks-tfir'mY-nat),  v.  t. ;  ex-ter'mi-nat'ed 
(-nat'gd) ;  ex-ter'mi-nat'ing  (-nat'Yng).  [L.  exterminatus, 
p.  p.  of  exterminate  to  abolish,  destroy,  drive  out  or  away; 
ex  out  -f"  terminus  boundary,  limit.  See  term.]  1.  To 
drive  out  or  away;  to  expel.  Obs. 

2.  To  destroy  utterly;  to  cut  off;  to  extirpate;  to  anni¬ 
hilate  ;  to  root  out ;  to  kill  all  the  members  of ;  as,  to  ex¬ 
terminate  a  species  of  animal. 

To  explode  and  exterminate  rank  atheism.  Bentley. 

3.  Math.  To  eliminate,  as  unknown  quantities.  Rare. 
Syn.—  Destroy,  abolish,  annihilate,  root  out,  uproot.— Ex¬ 
terminate,  extirpate,  eradicate.  To  exterminate  (orig¬ 
inally  to  banish)  is,  in  modem  usage,  to  destroy  utterly 
or  bring  in  any  way  to  extinction  ;  to  extirpate  implies  a 
violent  and  intentional  rooting  out,  whether  lit.  or  fig. ; 
eradicate  (now  commonly  fig.)  implies  a  less  violent  up¬ 
rooting  than  extirpate  ;  as,  to  exterminate  (or  extirpate)  a 
species  (of  birds,  animals,  etc.),  to  exterminate  (or  extir¬ 
pate)  a  heresy,  a  vice ;  to  eradicate  a  fault.  See  destroy, 
abolish,  ravage. 

No  remnant  of  the  exterminated  faith 
Survived  to  tell  its  ruin.  Shelley. 

An  extiipated  disease.  Byron. 

Eradicating  from  your  mind  any  little  weeds  of  suspicion  that 
might  still  remain  in  it.  *  Cowper. 

ex-ter  mi-na'tion  (-na'slmn),  n.  [L.  exterminatio :  cf.  F. 
extermination.']  1.  Expulsion.  Obs. 

2.  Act  of  exterminating ;  total  destruction;  eradication; 
extirpation  ;  as,  the  extermination  of  inhabitants  or  tribes, 
of  error  or  vice,  or  of  weeds  from  a  field. 

3.  Math.  Elimination.  Rare. 

ex-ter'mi-na-tive  (Sks-tfir'mT-na-tTv),  a.  Exterminatory, 
ex-ter'mi-na'tor  (-na'ter),  n.  [L.]  One  that  extermi¬ 
nates  ;  a  destroyer. 

ex-ter'mi-na-to-ry  (-nd-to-rY),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  ex¬ 
termination  ;  tending,  as  war,  to  exterminate, 
ex  tern'  (Sks-tGrn^),  a.  [Cf.  F.  exteme.  See  external.] 
External ;  extrinsic  ;  outward  ;  not  inherent.  Rare. 
ex  tern',  n.  1.  Outward  form  or  part ;  exterior.  Obs. 

2  [Cf.  F  .exteme.]  A  person  connected  with  an  institu¬ 
tion  but  not  living  or  boarding  in  it,  as  a  day  pupil  of  a 
school,  an  out-patient  of  a  hospital,  or  a  doctor  or  medical 
student  who  assists  in  hospital  work. 

ex-ter'nal  (Sks-tGr'ndl),  a.  [L.  externus,  fr.  n-ter,  exterus, 
on  the  outside,  outward.  See  exterior.]  1.  Outward  ; 
exterior  ;  relating  to  the  outside,  as  of  a  body ;  being 
without ;  acting  from  without ;  as,  the  external  form  or 
surface  of  a  body. 

2.  Outwardly  perceptible  ;  visible  ;  physical  or  corporeal, 
as  distinguished  from  mental  or  moral. 

Her  virtues  graced  with  external  gifts.  Shak. 

3.  Metaph.  Having  existence  apart  from  sensation  or  per- 


ex-tem'po-riz'er  (-rlz'Sr),  n. 
One  who  extemporizes, 
ex-tem'po-ry,  adv.  a f  a.  Ex¬ 
tempore.  Obs 

ex  tend 'ant,  a.  Extending  or 
extended.  Obs.  (f.d.| 

ex-tend'ed-ly.  adv.  of  f.xtf.n  i>-| 
ex  tend'ed-ness.  «  See-NKss. 
ex-tend'er,  n.  One  that  extends. 
ex-tend'l-bte^ks-tgn'dY-b’l),  a. 
See  -able.  — bll'i-ty,  n. 


ex-tend'le8s-neB8,  n.  Unlimited 

extension.  Obs.  [tent.  Obs. I 
ex-tend'ure,  n.  Extension;  ex-| 
ex-tense',  a.  Having  extension; 
extensive.  Obs.  or  R  [•-Sp.  I 
ex-ten'si-bl.  Extensible.  Ref.  | 
extension  bit.  An  expanding 
bit.  See  expanding. 
ex-ten'slon-ist,  n.  An  advocate 
of  extension,  esp.  university  ex¬ 
tension. 


extension  key.  A  key  with  a 

telescopic  shank.  [ladder.] 
extension  ladder.  =  a  is  hi  a  l  I 
ex-ten'siv.  Extensive.  Ref.  Sp . 
ex-ten 'so-ry,  a.  Pert,  to,  or  pro¬ 
viding  for,  extension.  Rare. 
ex-ten'sum,  n.  [L.,  neut.  of  ex¬ 
ternals,  p.  p.]  A  thing  having 
spatial  extension;  a  body.  Rare. 
ex-ten'sure,  n.  Extension  ;  ex¬ 
tent.  Obs. 


ex  tent',  a.  [L.  extentus,  p.  p.] 

Extended.  Obs. 
ex-tent',  v.  t.  fr  i.  To  assess,  or 
to  he  assessed,  for  taxation.  Obs. 
ex-ten'u-ate,  </.  [L.  extenuatus, 
p.  p.]  Extenuated.  Obs. 
ex  ten'u-at'lng-ly,  adv.  of  ex¬ 
tenuating,  p.  pr.  See  -lt. 
ex-ten'u-a-tlve  (6ks-t?n'fi-Jl- 
tYv),  a.  Extenuating.  —  n. 
That  which  extenuates. 


ex-ten'u-ator  (-a'tSr),  n.  One 
who  extenuates. 

ex-ter'  C-tfir' ).  v.t.  [ex-  4-  L.  ter¬ 
ra  earth.]  To  take  out  of  earth./?, 
ex-te'ri-al,  a.  [Cf.  OF.  extern¬ 
al.]  External.  Obs. 
ex-te'rl-or-ate,  v.  t.  Rare.  To 
make  exterior.  —  ex-te  ri-or-a'- 
tlon  (-a'shwn),  n.  Rare.  [or.| 
ex-te'ri-or-ly.  adv.  of  exteri-| 
ex-ter  'mi-na-ble  (fiks-tflr'mY- 


nd-b’l),  a.  [L.  exterminabilis.] 
That  may  be  exterminated. 
Ex-ter'mi-nanB  (  n&nz).  D.  Bib. 
ex-ter'mi-na  tress(  -na'trfs ).ex- 
ter'mi-na'trix  (-na'trlks), 
fern,  of  exterminator. 
ex-ter'mlne  (-mfn),  v.  t.  [F.  ex- 
terminer.]  To  exterminate.  Obs. 
ex'ter-mln'lon,  n.  [See  exter¬ 
minate  ;  for  ending  cf.  domin¬ 
ion .]  Extermination.  Obs. 


food,  foot ;  out,  oil ;  chair  ;  go  ;  sing,  igk  ;  $hen,  thin ;  nature,  verdure  (250) ;  k  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144) ;  boN  ;  yet ;  zh  —  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Guide. 
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ceptioD  ;  existing  independently  of  processes  of  experi¬ 
ence  ;  belonging  to  the  external  world. 

4.  Not  intrinsic  or  essential ;  accidental  ;  superficial. 

The  external  circumstances  are  greatly  different.  Trench. 
6.  Foreign  ;  relating  to,  or  connected  with,  foreign  na¬ 
tions  ;  situated  or  effected  abroad ;  as,  an  external  loan  ; 
external  trade  ;  the  external  relations  of  a  state. 

6.  Anat.  a  Near  the  outside  of  the  body;  as,  the  external 
oblique  muscle  of  the  abdomen,  b  Away  from  the  mesial 
lane  ;  as,  the  external  condyle  of  the  humerus, 
yn.  — See  outer. 

external  affairs,  Australian  Const.  Law ,  affairs  outside  of 
the  Commonwealth  placed  under  the  control  of  the  Parlia¬ 
ment  by  sec.  51,  subsec.  xxix.  of  the  Constitution. 

The  expression  "external  ajf  airs”  is  apparently  a  very  compre¬ 
hensive  one,  but  it  has  obvious  limitations.  As  already  pointed 
out,  it  can  hardly  be  intended  to  confer  extraterritorial  jurisdic¬ 
tion  ;  where  that  is  meant,  as  in  other  subsections,  it  is  distinctly 
expressed.  .  .  .  This  power  may  therefore  be  fairly  interpreted 
as  applicable  to  (1)  the  external  representation  of  the  Common¬ 
wealth  by  accredited  agents  where  required  :  (2)  the  conduct  of 
the  business  and  the  promotion  of  the  interests  of  the  Common¬ 
wealth  in  outside  countries  ;  and  (3)  the  extradition  of  fugitive 
offenders  from  outside  countries.  Quick  if  Garran. 

—  a.  angle.  =  exterior  angle.  —  e. -combustion  engine, 
Mach.,  a  heat  engine  which  derives  its  heat  from  fuel  con¬ 
sumed  outside  the  engine  cylinder.  The  steam  engine  is 
the  principal  type.  Cf.  internal-combustion  engine. 
J.  A.  Ewing.  —  e.  conductivity.  Physics.  See  emissivity.  — 
e.  friction.  See  friction,  tj  .,  2.  —  e.  hiatus.  See  hiatus.  —  e. 
necessity.  See  necessity.  —  e.  rectus  muscle.  See  eye.  —  e. 
respiration,  Physiol.,  the  gaseous  interchange  taking  place 
in  the  special  respiratory  organs,  the  lungs  or  gills.  Gam- 
gee.  —  e.  work,  Physics ,  work  done  against  external  forces, 
as  by  a  body  in  expanding,  as  contrasted  with  internal 
work.  See  internal  work.  —  e.  world,  Metaph .,  the  world 
judged  to  exist  independent  of,  w'hile  more  or  less  corre¬ 
spondent  with,  our  ideas  and  perceptions. 

ex  ternal  (Sks-tGr'n&l),  n.  Something  external,  or  with¬ 
out  ;  outward  part ;  that  which  makes  a  show,  rather  than 
that  which  is  intrinsic  ;  visible  form  ;  — usually  in  pi. 

Adam  was  then  no  less  glorious  in  his  externals.  South. 
ex  ter'nal  Ism  (-Tzin),  n.  1.  Quality  or  state  of  being 
manifest  to  the  senses ;  external  acts  or  appearances  ;  re¬ 
gard  for  externals. 

This  ex temalism  gave  Catholicism  a  great  advantage  on  all 
sides.  E.  Eggleston. 

2.  That  doctrine  which  reckons  only  with  externals,  or 
objects  of  sense  perception  ;  phenomenalism. 

—  ex-ter'nal  1st,  n.  —  ex-ternal-is'tic  (-Ts'tTk),  a. 

ex  ter-nal'i-ty  (Sks'ter-iial'T-tT),  n.  1.  Quality  or  state  of 
being  external ;  exteriority. 

Pressure  or  resistance  necessarily  supposes  externality  in  the 
thing  which  presses  or  resists.  A.  Smith. 

2.  Externalism. 

3.  An  external  object  or  observance. 

ex  ter  nal-1  za'tion  (gks-tGr'nal-T-za'shwn  ;  -i-za'shtin  ; 
277),  n.  Act  or  process  of  externalizing,  or  quality  or  state 
of  being  externalized  ;  also,  the  thing  externalized. 

The  Grail  was  for  these  ages  the  typical  externalization  of 
God’s  will.  Ferris  Greenslet. 

ex  ter'nal  lze  (Sks-tGr'iml-iz),  v.  t. ;  -ized  (-Izd);  -iz'ing 
(-iz'Tng).  To  make  external  or  externally  manifest ;  to  ex¬ 
teriorize.  “  Thought  externalizes  itself  in  language.”  Sayce. 
||  extern©'  (Sks'tfrn'),  n.  [F.  Cf.  extern.]  An  extern; 
esp.,  a  doctor  or  medical  student  who  is  in  attendance  upon, 
or  is  assisting  at,  a  hospital,  but  who  does  not  reside  in  it. 
©X  ter  ri-to'ri-al  (8ks-t6r/T-to'rT-al),  a.  [See  ex-.]  Beyond 
the  territorial  limits  ;  foreign  to,  or  exempt  from,  the  ter¬ 
ritorial  jurisdiction.  —  ex-ter'ri-to'ri-al-ly,  adv. 
ex-ter  ri-to  rl-al'i-ty  (-Sl'T-tT),  n.  Quality  or  state  of  being 
exterritorial.  See  extraterritoriality  ;  also  Cit.,  below. 

Exterritoriality  is  a  term  of  international  law,  used  to  denom¬ 
inate  certain  immunities  from  the  application  of  the  rule  that 
every  person  is  subject  for  all  acts  done  within  the  boundaries 
of  a  *tate  to  its  local  laws.  It  is  also  employed  to  describe  the 
quasi-extraterritorial  position,  to  borrow  the  phrase  of  Grotius, 
of  the  dwelling  place  of  an  accredited  diplomatic  agent,  and  of 
the  public  ships  of  one  state  while  in  the  waters  of  another.  Lat¬ 
terly  its  sense  has  been  extended  to  all  cases  in  which  states  re¬ 
frain  from  enforcing  their  laws  within  their  territorial  jurisdic¬ 
tion  .  Encyc.  Brit. 

ex  tinct'  (-tTrjkt'),  a.  [L.  extinctus,  erstinctus.  p.  p.  of  extin- 
guere,  exMingnere.  See  extinguish.]  1.  Extinguished; 
put  out  ;  quenched  ;  as,  the  fire  is  extinct  ;  an  extinct  vol¬ 
cano  ;  life  is  txtinct  ;  also,  Ohs .,  dead,  as  a  person. 

Light,  the  prime  work  of  God,  to  me  is  extinct.  Milton. 

2.  No  longer  living  or  active  ;  without  force;  obsolete  or 
superseded  ;  as,  an  extinct  law  ;  passed  away  ;  as,  an  extinct 
nation  ;  that  has  died  out ;  without  a  survivor ;  as,  an  ex¬ 
tinct  family  or  species;  an  extinct  animal  or  plant;  with¬ 
out  a  qualified  heritor;  lapsed  ;  as,  an  extinct  title. 

ex  tinction  (-tlnk'slmn),  n.  [L.  extinction  exstinctio :  cf. 
F.  extinction.']  1.  Act  of  extinguishing,  or  state  of  being 
extinguished  ;  act  of  putting  out  or  destroying  ;  quenching, 
as  of  light,  fire,  etc. 

2  Act  of  making,  or  state  of  being,  extinct ;  destruction  ; 
suppression  ;  as,  the  extinction  of  life,  a  family,  a  claim. 

3.  Old  Chem.  A  method  of  treating  a  substance  with  some 
reagent  so  as  to  extract  its  virtues  or  alter  its  properties, 
as  the  slaking  of  lime,  the  quenching  of  hot  minerals  in 
a  liquid,  or  the  trituration  of  mercury  with  lard  ;  also,  a 
preparation  so  obtained. 

extinction  of  light,  Astron.,  a  theoretical  absorption  of  stel¬ 
lar  light  by  the  luminiferous  ether. 


ex-tlnc'tive  (eks-tlqk'tTv),  a .  Serving  to  extinguish,  or 
to  make  extinct. 

extinctive  prescription,  Law,  the  limitation  of  actions, 
ex'tlne  (Sks'tTn;  -tin),  n.  [L.  exter  on  the  outside.  Cf. 
intine.]  hot.  The  outer  membrane,  or  exospore,  of  a  pol¬ 
len  grain. 

ex-tin'guish  (gks-tTq'gwTsh),  v.  t. ;  ex-tin'guished 
(-gw'Toht);  ex-tin'guish-ing.  [L.  extinguere ,  exstinguere  ; 
ex  out  H-  stinguere  to  quench.  See  distinguish,  finish.] 

1.  To  put  out,  as  a  light  or  fire  ;  hence,  to  cause  to  die  out; 
to  put  an  end  to  ;  to  destroy  ;  suppress  ;  annihilate  ;  as,  to 
extinguish  a  flame,  or  life,  or  love,  a  pretense,  or  a  right. 

A  light  which  the  fierce  winds  have  no  power  to  extinguish. 

Prescott. 

2.  Law.  To  render  legally  nonexistent ;  to  destroy  or  ren¬ 
der  void  ;  to  nullify  ;  to  avoid,  as  by  payment,  set  off,  lim¬ 
itation  of  actions,  merger  of  an  interest  in  a  greater  one, 
etc.  The  act  of  extinguishing  is  distinguished  from  the  mere 
transfer ,  passing ,  or  suspension  of  a  right  or  obligation. 

3.  To  obscure  ;  to  eclipse,  as  by  superior  splendor. 

Natural  graces  that  extinguish  art.  Shak. 

ex  tinguish,  v.  i.  To  become  extinguished  ;  to  die  out. 
ex-tln'gulsh-er  (-er),  n.  One  that  extinguishes;  esp.,  - 
a  hollow  cone  or  other  device  for  extinguishing  a  « 
flame,  as  of  a  torch  or  candle.  flL, 

ex-tin'guish-ment(-ment),?2.  Act  of  extinguishing,  Ilf: 
or  state  of  being  extinguished  ;  extinction  ;  destruc- 
tion;  nullification;  as,  the  extinguishment  of  fire,  of 
discord,  of  love. 

ex'tir-pata  (Sks'ter-pat;  gks-tGr'pat;  277), v.t.;  ex'-  Extin- 
TiR-PAT'ED(-pat/5d;-pat-ed);  ex'tir-pat'ing  (-Tug).  &ulener- 
[L.  extirpatus,  exstirpatus ,  p.  p.  of  extirpare,  exstir par e  ;  ex 
out  -f- stirps  stock,  stem,  root.]  1.  To  pluck  up  by  the  stem 
or  root ;  to  root  out ;  to  eradicate,  lit.  or  fig.  ;  to  destroy 
wholly  ;  as,  to  extirpate  weeds  ;  to  extirpate  a  tumor  ;  to 
extirpate  a  sect  ;  to  extirpate  error  or  heresy. 

2.  To  drive  away;  to  expel.  Obs.  Shak. 

Syn.  — See  exterminate. 

ex  tir-pa'tion  (gks'ter-pa'shwn),  n.  [L.  extirpatio ,  exstir- 
patio  :  cf.  F.  extirpation.]  Act  of  extirpating  ;  eradication  ; 
excision ;  total  destruction  ;  as,  the  extirpation  of  weeds 
from  land,  of  evil  from  the  heart,  of  a  race  of  men. 
ex'tir-pa-tive  (Sks'ter-pa-tTv),  a.  Tending  to  root  out. 
ex-Us'pex  (Sks-tTs'pgks),  n. ;  pi.  extispices  (-pT-sez).  [L., 
fr.  exta  entrails  -f-  specere  to  inspect.]  One  skilled  in  div¬ 
ination  from  inspection  of  entrails ;  hence,  a  haruspex. 
See  haruspex.  —  exti-spi'clous  (Sks'tT-spTsh'ws),  a .—  ex- 
tis'pi  cy  (Sks-tTs'pT-sT),  n. 

ex  tol'  (8ks-t51';  -tol'  :  277),  v.  t. ;  ex-tolled'  (-t51d'; 
-told');  ex-tol'ling.  [L.  extollere ;  ex  out  tollere  to  lift, 
take  up,  or  raise :  cf.  OF.  extoller.  See  tolerate  ;  cf. 
elate.]  1.  To  place  on  high  ;  to  elevate;  exalt.  Obs. 

2.  To  elevate  by  praise;  to  eulogize;  praise;  magnify; 
laud  ;  as,  to  extol  virtue  ;  to  extol  an  act  or  a  person. 
Wherein  have  I  so  deserved  of  you, 

That  you  extol  me  thus  ?  Shak. 

Syn.  —  Praise,  applaud,  commend,  celebrate,  glorify, 
ex-tor'sion  (8ks-t6r'shitn),  ?2.  [ex-  -J-  torsion."]  Med.  Out¬ 
ward  rotation  of  the  vertical  corneal  meridian, 
ex  tort'  (Sks-tdrt'),  v.  t.  ;  ex-tort'ed  ;  ex-tort'ing.  [L. 
extortus ,  p.  p.  of  extorquere  to  twist  or  wrench  out,  to  ex¬ 
tort  ;  ex  out  -f-  torquere  to  turn  about,  twist.  See  torsion.] 

1.  To  wrest  from  a  person  by  physical  force,  menace,  du¬ 
ress,  torture,  or  any  undue  or  illegal  exercise  of  power  or 
ingenuity  ;  to  wring  (from) ;  to  exact ;  to  take  or  receive  by 
extortion  ;  also,  rarely,  literally,  to  wrench  or  tear  awfay 
(from) ;  as,  to  extort  bribes  ;  to  extort  contributions  from 
the  vanquished  ;  to  extort  confessions  of  guilt ;  to  extort  a 
promise  ;  to  extort  payment  of  a  debt. 

2.  To  practice  extortion  on  ;  also,  to  strain  or  twist.  Obs. 
Syn.  —  See  elicit. 

ex  tort',  7;.  i.  To  practice  extortion.  Obs.  Spenser. 

6X  tor'tlon  (-tdr'slmn),  n.  [ME.  extorcioun ,  extorsiun ,  L. 
extorsio:  cf.  F.  extorsion ,  OF.  also  extorcion.]  1.  Act  of 
extorting  ;  act  or  practice  of  taking  or  obtaining  anything 
from  a  person  by  illegal  use  of  fear,  whether  by  force, 
threats,  or  any  other  undue  exercise  of  power  ;  undue 
exaction  ;  specif.,  an  oppression  by  color  of  right;  tech¬ 
nically,  Law ,  the  offense  committed  by  an  officer  who  un¬ 
lawfully,  by  color  of  his  office,  claims  and  takes  money  or 
other  thing  of  value  that  is  not  due,  or  more  than  is  due, 
or  before  it  is  due. 

2.  That  which  is  extorted  or  exacted  by  force. 

Syn.  — Oppression,  rapacity,  exaction^  overcharge, 
ex  tor'tlon  ate  (-at),  a.  Characterized  by  extortion ;  op¬ 
pressive  ;  hard. 

ex-tor'tion-er  (-er),  n.  One  who  practices  extortion, 
ex-tor'tion-lst,  n.  An  extortioner. 

ex  tor'tive  (8ks-t6r'tTv),  a.  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  using,  ex¬ 
tortion. 

ex'tra  (Sks'tra),  a.  Beyond,  or  greater  than,  what  is  due, 
usual,  expected,  or  necessary  ;  additional ;  supernumerary; 
as,  extra  pay  or  work ;  more  than  ordinarily  good  ;  supe¬ 
rior  ;  as,  extra  wool  or  wheat ;  larger  than  the  ordinary 
size;  as,  extra  cards;  —  sometimes  used  adverbially  or  in 
combination  ;  as,  erfra -strong  ;  er/ro-condensed. 
extra  allowance.  See  allowance,  7.  —  e.  current.  Elec.,  a 
current  produed  by  self-induction.  —  e.  lattens.  See  lat- 
tens.  —  e.  size  folio,  a  size  of  paper.  See  paper. 


ex'tra  (eks'trd),  n.  1.  Something  in  addition  to  what  is 
due,  expected,  or  customary;  esp.,  an  added  charge  or  fee, 
or  something  for  which  an  additional  charge  is  made. 

2.  An  edition  of  a  newspaper  issued  at  a  time  other  than 
the  regular  one. 

3.  Cricket.  A  run,  as  from  a  bye,  leg  bye,  no-ball,  or  wide, 
credited  to  the  general  score  but  not  made  from  a  hit. 

4.  Something  of  an  extra  quality  or  grade. 

ex'tra-  (Sks'trd-).  [L.,  fr.  exter.  See  exterior.]  A  Latin 
preposition,  used  as  a  prefix  to  form  adjectives  denoting 
situated  or  being  beyond ,  outside  of,  outside  the  scope  of  that 
denoted  by  the  noun  corresponding  to  the  simple  adjective ; 
as,  exlra\ega.\,  beyond  the  province  of  law  ;  crfrohistoric. 
ex  tra— ax'll-lar  )  a.  Bot.  Growing  outside  of  the  axils, 
ex  tra-ax'il-la-ry  I  as  a  bud. 

ex'tra-ca-non'l-cal  (Sks'tra-kd-nbn'T-k&l),  a.  [extra- 
canonical.']  Eccl.  Not  included  in  the  canon,  or  list  of  au¬ 
thorized  books;  —  said  esp.  of  certain  writings  contempo¬ 
rary  with  some  of  those  of  the  present  Bible  w  nich  were  not 
included  in  the  canon  of  the  synod  of  Carthage,  a.  d.  397. 
ex  tract'  (Sks-trSkt'),  v.  t. ;  ex-tract'ed  ;  ex-tract'ing. 
[L.  extractus,  p.  p.  of  extrahere  to  extract ;  erout-f -trahere 
to  draw.  See  trace;  cf.  estreat.]  1.  To  draw  out  or 
forth  ;  to  pull  out  from  a  fixed  position,  as  by  traction  or 
suction,  etc. ;  as,  to  extract  a  tooth  from  its  socket,  a  stump 
from  the  earth  ;  hence,  to  derive  as  if  by  drawing  out ;  to 
deduce  ;  as,  to  extract  good  from  seeming  evil. 

2.  To  withdraw  by  expression,  distillation,  treatment  w  ith 
a  solvent,  or  other  mechanical  or  chemical  process ;  as,  to 
extract  an  essence  ;  also,  to  treat  with  a  solvent  to  remove 
soluble  substances  ;  as,  to  extract  paper  with  alcohol. 

3.  To  take  by  selection  ;  to  choose  out ;  to  cite  or  quote, 
as  a  passage  from  a  book. 

I  have  extracted  out  of  that  pamphlet  a  few  notorious  false¬ 
hoods.  Swift. 

4.  Scots  Law.  To  take  out  an  extract  or  copy  of. 

6.  To  derive  ;  to  trace  the  descent  of.  Obs. 

Syn.  —  See  elicit. 

to  extract  the  root,  Math.,  to  find  the  root, 
ex  tract',  v.  i.  To  yield  to  action  for  drawing  out ;  as,  a 
gun  primer  that  enters  and  extracts  easily, 
ex'tract  (Sks'trSkt),  n.  1.  Something  extracted ;  esp., 
something  prepared  from  a  substance  by  expression,  decoc¬ 
tion,  shaking  with  a  solvent,  or  the  like  ;  as,  an  alcoholic 
extract ;  specif.,  a  preparation  supposed  to  possess  the 
characteristic  property  or  virtue  of  the  original  substance 
in  concentrated  form  ;  essence  ;  as,  extract  of  beef. 

2.  Hence:  a  Pharm.  A  solid  preparation  obtained  by 
evaporating  a  solution  of  a  drug,  etc.,  or  the  fresh  juice  of 
a  plant ;  —  distinguished  from  an  abstract.  See  abstract, 
72.,  4.  b  Brewing.  The  total  soluble  constituents  of  beer 
with  the  exception  of  alcohol  and  carbon  dioxide,  c  Chem. 
—  extractive,  n.,  2  a. 

3.  A  concise  representation  ;  a  summary.  Obs. 

4.  A  selection  from  a  writing  or  discourse  ;  a  quotation. 

6.  Extraction  ;  descent.  Obs. 

6.  Law.  a  An  estreat.  Obs.,  or  Scots  Law.  b  Scots  Law. 
A  certified  copy  of  a  document  that  forms  part  of,  or  is 
preserved  in,  a  public  record. 

Syn.  —  Extract,  excerpt.  As  applied  to  passages  tran¬ 
scribed  or  quoted  from  a  book  or  document,  excerpt  dif¬ 
fers  from  extract  (when  at  all)  in  suggesting  more  careful 
culling  or  selection. 

ex-tract'ed  (8ks-tr5k't8d),  pret.  &  p.  p.  of  extract.  — 
extracted  honey,  honey  which  has  been  separated  from  the 
uncrushed  comb  by  centrifugal  force  or  gravity  ;  —  so  de¬ 
fined  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  of  the  United  States 
in  fixing  the  standard  for  honey, 
ex-trac'tion  (8ks-tr5k'sh?7n),  n.  [Cf.  F.  extraction.]  1.  Act 
of  extracting,  or  drawing  out ;  as,  the  extraction  of  a  tooth, 
of  an  arrow  from  the  body,  of  a  stump  from  the  earth,  of 
a  passage  from  a  book,  of  an  essence  or  tincture,  etc. 

Extraction  is  the  term  usually  employed  when  some  solvent 
other  than  water  is  used  in  lixivmtion.  *  F.  Thorp. 

2  Derivation  from  a  stock  or  family;  lineage;  descent; 
birth;  the  stock  from  which  one  lias  descended.  ‘‘A 
family  of  ancient  extraction .”  Clarendon. 

3.  That  which  is  extracted  ;  extract  ;  essence. 

They  [books!  do  preserve  as  in  a  vial  the  purest  efficacy  and 
extraction  of  that  living  intellect  that  bred  them.  Milton. 

the  extraction  of  roots.  Math.,  the  operation  or  method  of 
finding  the  root  of  a  given  number  or  quantity  ;  evolution, 
ex-trac'tlve  (Sks-trSk'tlv),  a.  [Cf.  F.  extractif.]  1.  Ca¬ 
pable  of  being  extracted  ;  as,  the  extractive  matter  in  wine 
(the  total  soluble  ingredients  other  than  alcohol  and  certain 
volatile  compounds). 

2.  Tending  or  serving  to  extract,  or  draw  out. 

Certain  branches  of  industry  are  conveniently  designated  ex¬ 
tractive  :  e.  g.,  agriculture,  pastoral  and  mining  pursuits,  cutting 
of  lumber,  etc.  Cairnes. 

ex-trac'tive,  n.  1.  Anything  extracted ;  an  extractive 
substance  ;  an  extract. 

2.  a  A  chemical  principle  once  supposed  to  exist  in  all 
extracts.  Obs.  b  Any  substance  which,  in  the  prepara¬ 
tion  of  extracts,  undergoes  chemical  change  during  evapo¬ 
ration,  becoming  dark-colored  and  insoluble, 
ex-trac'tor  (-ter),  72.  One  that  extracts;  as:  a  Surg.  A 
forceps  or  instrument  for  extracting  substances,  b  Breech- 
loading  Firearms.  A  device  for  withdrawing  a  cartridge 
or  spent  cartridge  shell  from  the  chamber,  c  A  centrifu- 


ex'-ter'nal-ly.  adv.  of  exter¬ 
nal.  [[F.1  A  dav  school. | 

||  ex'ternat'  (eks'tPr'nA'),  w.| 
•x'ter-nate  (i*ks't?r-nat),  v.  t. 
To  externalize.  Rare.  —  tx'- 
ter  na'tion  (-nu'shun),  n.  Rare. 
ex-ter'ni-ty  (Cks-tQr'nY-tY),  n. 
=  EXTERNALITY. 
ex-t«r'nize  (-nTz),  v.  t.  To  ex¬ 
ternalize.  —  ex  ter'ni-za'tlon 
(-nY-za'shttn  ;  -nT-za'shttn),  n. 
ex-tern'ly,  adv.  Externallv.  Ohs. 
ex-ter'no-me'dl-an.  a.  (1,.  ex¬ 
ternum  on  the  outside  -f  E.  me- 
dian.\  Biol.  Exterior  to  a 
median  line  or  plane, 
ex'ter-ous.  a.  [L.  exter  out¬ 
ward.]  External.  Ob*. 
ex' terra' ne-ous  Gks't^-ra'ne- 
us),  a.  (L.  ex terraneus;  ex  out 
+  terra  land.]  Foreign.  Rare. 
ex'ter-res'tri-al,  a.  \rx-  +  ter¬ 
restrial .]  Extraterrestrial, 
•x-ter'ii-to'ri-al-lze,  v.  t.  To 
cause  to  be  exterritorial, 
wrter'slon  (Cks-tdr'shtln),  n. 
[L.  extergere ,  extersnm,  to  wipe 


out.]  A  wiping  or  rubbing  out. 
Ob*.  —  ex-ter'sive,  a.  Obs. 
ex- till'  (Ck-stTl'),  v.  i.  (L.  ex- 
t  ilia  re,  exstillare.]  To  drop,  or 
distill.  —  ex  tll-la'tion  ( J?k/stT- 
la'shun),  ».  —  ex-til  la-tl'tlous 
(Cks-ttl'a-tYsh'vs),  a.  All  Ob*. 
ex'ti-mate.  a.  [L.  extimns  far¬ 
thest,  superl.  of  exter  outward.] 
Farthest  out  or  away.  Obs. 
ex-tlme'iPks-tein').’  ^  esteem. 
ex-tlm'n-late  (5k-stlm'fl-lat),  v. 
t.  [L.  ex(s)tinrvlatum,  p.  p.  of  ex- 
(s)tinnilare,  to  goad.]  To  stimu¬ 
late.  Obs.  —  ex-tim  u-la'tlon.  n. 
Obs. 

ex-tlnct',  v.  t.  To  extinguish. 
Obs.  [Obs.  or  R.  | 

ex-tlnct',  p.  p.  Extinguished.  | 
ex-tlnct',  v.  [Cf.  L.  ex(s)tinc- 
tus.]  Extinction.  Obs. 
ex  tlnc'tlon-lst,  n.  See  -ist. 
ex-tinc'ture.».  Extinction.  Obs. 
[I  ex-tinc'tui  ama'bl-tor 
l'dem.  [L.l  The  same  man 
will  be  loved  when  dead. 

Horace  ( Epistles ,  II.  i.  14). 


ex  tin'gulsh-a-ble.  o.  See-ABLE. 
ex-tin 'guisht.  Extinguished. 
R>‘f.  [rstipulate.| 

ex-tip'u-late  (Pk-stYp'tl-),  a.  =  \ 
ex-tlrp'  (fk-stftrp')j  v.  1.  [Cf. 
F.  r  r  tirprr.]  To  extirpate.  Obs. 
ex-tir'p&ble  (-stClr'pa-b’l),  a. 
See-ABLE.  Obs. 
ex'tir-pate.  a.  Extirpated.  Obs. 
ex'tir-pa'tion-ist.  u.  See -ist. 
ex'tir-pa  tor  (eks'tgr-pa^er ; 
Ck-stCir'plt-tSr),  n.  [L.  extitpa- 
tor,  exstirfiator :  cf.  F.  extir- 
pateur.  1  One  who  extirpates, 
ex-tir'pa-to-ry  (Sk-stQr'na-tfl- 
rT),  a.  Extirpative.  [Obs. | 
ex-tlrp'er.  n.  An  extirpator. | 
ex^i-spl' ci-um  (Sks'tY-spYsh'I- 
ttm),  n.  [L.]  See  haruspex. 
ex-tog'e-nous  < 5ks-t5j'?-nus),  a. 
[L.  exter  outward  4-  -penous.] 
Exogenous.  Rare. 
ex-told'.  Extolled.  Ref.  Sp. 
ex  tol'ler,  n.  One  who  extols, 
ex-tol'llng-ly.  adv.  of  extolling, 
p.  pr.  [Praise  RareA 

ex-tol'ment.  ex-toll'ment.  r».| 


ex-torse',  r.  t.  [Cf.  extort.] 
To  subject  to  extortion.  Obs. 
ex-tor'sive  (?ks-tdr'sYv),  a. 
Serving  for,  or  obtained  by,  ex¬ 
tortion.  Rare.  —  ex-tor'sive-ly, 
adv.  Rare. 

ex-tort',  a.  [L.  extortus,  p.  p.] 
Extorted  ;  extortionate.  Obs. 
ex  tort',  n.  Extortion  ;  a  1  s  o, 
torture.  Obs. 

ex-tort'er.  n.  One  that  extorts, 
ex-tor'tion.  r.  t.  if  i.  To  subject 
to,  or  to  practice,  extortion  ;  to 
cheat.  Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 
ex-tor'tlon-a-ry  (Sks-tor'shiZn- 
9-rY),  a.  Extortionate, 
ex-tor'tlous.  a.  Extortionate. 
Obs.—  ex-tor'tious-ly.  adr.  Obs. 
ex-tox' 1-cate.  a.  [ex-+L .  to.ri- 
cum  poison.]  Envenomed.  Ohs. 
ex  tra-aPl-men'ta-ry.  a.  See 
EXTRA-.  [EXTRA-, 

ex  tra-an  a-log'l-cal,  a.  See| 
ex  tra-ar-tlc'n-lar,  a.  Situated 
outside  of  a  joint.  [extra-.  I 

ex  tra-at'mos-pher'lc.  a.  Seel 
ex  tra-tran'chi-al.  a.  Anat. 


Outside  of  the  branchial  arches. 
ex^ra-Brl-tan'Dlc.  a.  See  ex¬ 
tra-.  [Outside  of  the  mouth.  | 
ex  tra-bue'eal  (-bfik ''>[),  o.| 

ex  tra-ca-lic'o-lar,  a.  Zobl.  Out¬ 
side  of  a  calicle. 

ex  tra-cap'su-lar,  a.  Anat.  if 
Zobl .  Outside  of  a  capsule,  esp. 
the  capsular  ligament  of  a  joint, 
ex  tra-car'dl-al,  a.  See  extra-. 
ex  tra-cel'lu-lar.  a.  Biol.  Situ¬ 
ated  or  occurring  outside  of  a 
cell.  —  ex  tra-cel'lu-lar  ly.  adr. 
ex  tra-cer'e-bral,  a.  Outside  of 
the  cerebrum. 

ex  tra-Chris'tlan.  a.  Outside 
the  province  of  Christianity, 
ex  tra-civ'l-cal.  a.  See  ex¬ 
tra-.  —  ex'tra-civ'l-c&l-ly.  adr. 
ex  tra-clo-a'cal.  a.  Zobl  Out¬ 
side  of  the  cloaca, 
ex  tra-c  ol  u-mel'l  a,  n.  Zobl. 
The  outer  cartilaginous  part  of 
the  columella  auns,  attached  to 
the  tympanic  membrane. 

II  •  x'tr  a  com-mer'cl-um.  [L.] 
Law.  See  commercium. 


ex  tra-con  densed',  a.  Print. 
Designating  a  kind  of  type. 
See  TYPE.  [EXTRA-.  | 

ex  tra-c  on's  clous,  a.  See| 
ex  tra-con'stel-la-ry.  ex'tra- 
con'stel-lat  ed,  a.  Astron.  Not 
belonging  to  any  constellation  ; 
—  formerly  said  of  certain  stars, 
ex  tra-con^tl-tu'tlon-al,  a.  See 

EXTRA-.  [TRA-.  | 

ex  tra-cor-po're-al.  a.  See  ex- I 
ex  tra  cor-pus'cu-lar,  a.  Out¬ 
side  of  the  mood  corpuscles 
ex  tra-cos'mic,  ex  tra-cos'mi- 
cal,  a.  See  extra-. 
ex  tra-cos'tal,  a.  Outside  of 
the  ribs.  [the  cranium. I 

ex  tra-cra'nl-al,  a.  Outside  of) 
ex  tract',  a.  (See  extract,  r.] 
Extracted.  Obs.  or  R 
ex-tract 'a-ble  (fks-trflk'td-b’l), 
ex-tract'i-ble  (-tY-b’l),  a.  See 
-able. 

ex-tract'I-form  (5  k  s-t  r  fi  k't  Y- 
ffirm),  a.  Of  the  appearance 
or  nature  of  an  extract, 
ex-trac'tlv.  Extractive.  Ref.Sp. 


ale,  senate,  cSre,  am,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofa  ;  eve,  Svent,  find,  recent,  maker ;  Ice,  Ill ;  old,  6bey,  orb,  add,  sSft.  connect ;  use,  unite,  urn,  Up,  circus,  menii ; 

H  Foreign  Word.  t  Obsolete  Variant  of.  +  combined  with.  =  equals. 
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gal  drying  machine,  d  Mtch.  A  device  to  pull  ferrules 
from  tube  plates,  e  Apiculture.  A  machine  for  clearing 
combs  of  honey  ;  also,  a  device  for  rendering  wax.  t  Eeol. 
An  officer  of  the  Court  of  Session  who  prepares  extracts, 
extract  wool.  Wool  extracted  from  a  mixture  of  cotton 
and  wool  by  carbonization  of  the  cotton, 
ex  tra  di'ta-ble  (Sks'tra-di'ta-b’l),  a.  Subject,  or  liable, 
to  extradition;  also,  making  liable  to  extradition, 
ex'tra  dite  (eks'trd-dit),  v.  t. ;  ex'tra-dit'ed  (-dit-'Sd) ; 
ex ^tka - dit  ing  (-dicing).  To  deliver  up  to  a  foreign  juris¬ 
diction,  as  an  alleged  criminal ;  also,  to  procure  the  extra¬ 
dition  of.  See  EXTRADITION. 

ex  tra  dl'tion  (-dtsh'iin),  n.  [L.  ex  out  -f-  traditio  a  deliv¬ 
ering  up  :  cf.  F.  extradition.  See  tradition.]  1.  The  sur¬ 
render  or  delivery  of  an  alleged  criminal  by  one  sover¬ 
eignty  or  state  to  another  having  jurisdiction  to  try  the 
charge ;  hence,  in  general,  the  surrender  of  a  prisoner  by 
one  authority  to  another.  Between  sovereign  states  ex¬ 
tradition  of  criminals  usually  takes  place  under  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  a  treaty  ;  between  the  States  of  the  United 
States  it  is  required  by  Art.  IV'.,  sec.  2,  cl.  2  of  the  Consti¬ 
tution.  Extradition  treaties  do  not  generally  include  in 
their  provisions  political  offenders. 

2  Externalization  of  sensation.  Rare. 
ex-tra'dos  (fks-tra'dbs),  it.  [F.  ;  extra-  out¬ 
side  -f-  dos  (L.  dorsum )  the  back.]  Arch. 

The  exterior  curve  of  an  arch  ;  esp. ,  the  up¬ 
per  curved  face  of  the  whole  body  of  vous- 
soirs.  See  intrados  ;  arch,  Illust.  (2). 
ex-tra'dosed  (-d5st),  a.  Arch.  Having  an  a  Intrados,  or 
extrados  ;  shaped  to  the  curve  of  the  extra-  Soffit ;  b  Ex- 
dos  ;  —  said  of  an  arch  or  of  any  part  of  it,  to  ,ra<*09- 
distinguish  it  from  an  arch  or  vossAoir  fitting  into  the  hor¬ 
izontal  courses  of  masonry  in  the  wall.  See  arch,  Illust.  (3). 
ex  tra— em'bry-on'lc  (8kVtra-Sm'’brI-5n,Tk),  a.  Emhryol. 
Outside  of  the  body  of  the  embryo  proper  ;  —  applied  to 
structures  of  the  developing  egg  of  amniotic  vertebrates 
which,  though  formed  from  the  blastoderm,  do  not  enter 
into  the  formation  of  the  embryo.  The  amnion  is  an  ex¬ 
ample.— extra-embryonic  coelom,  Embryol .,  the  space  be¬ 
tween  the  chorion  and  amnion  which  in  early  stages  is 
continuous  with  the  coelom  of  the  embrvo  proper.  In 
later  stages  it  is  largely  occupied  by  the  allantois, 
ex  tra-flo'ral  (-flo'ral),  a.  [extra-  —  L.  Jios,  Jloris ,  flower.] 
Bat.  Situated  outside  of  a  flower,  as  certain  nectaries, 
ex'tra-ga-lac'tlc  (-gd-lSk'tTk),  a.  Astron.  Outside  of  or 
beyond  the  Galaxy,  or  Milky  Way. 

ex  tra-ju-di'clal  (-joo-dlsh'dl),  a.  Out  of  or  beyond  the 
proper  authority  of  a  court  or  judge  ;  beyond  jurisdiction ; 
not  valid  as  a  part  of  a  judicial  proceeding  ;  as,  extrajudi¬ 
cial  oaths,  judgments,  etc.,  are  null  and  void.  —  ex'tra-ju- 
dl'clal-ly  ,  adv .  —  extrajudicial  confession.  See  confession.  — 
e.  conveyance,  Laic,  a  conveyance,  as  by  deed,  effected  by 
the  act  of  the  parties  and  not  involving,  as  in  the  fine  and 
recovery,  judicial  proceedings.  —  e.  oath.  See  oath. 
extra-lat'er-al  (-15t'er-al),  a.  [extra-  -f-  lateral. ]  Lit.,  per¬ 
taining  to  or  designating  that  which  is  beyond  the  side  ;  — 
in  United  States  mining  law,  said  of  the  right  which  one, 
who  locates  on  the  public  domain  a  claim  in  which  a  vein 
comes  to  an  apex,  has  to  parts  of  the  vein  beyond  the  planes 
passed  through  the  side  lines  of  his  claim,  but  lying  within 
vertical  cross  planes  passed  through  the  end  lines.  The 
matter  is  governed  by  Sec.  2322,  U.  S.  Rev.  Statutes, 
ex  tra-llm'it  a-ry  (-lTm'T-ta-rT),  a.  Being  beyond  the 
limit  or  bounds  ;  as,  extralimitary  land, 
ex'tra-llte  (5ks'trd-llt),  n.  An  explosive  mixture  of  ammo¬ 
nium  nitrate,  potassium  chlorate,  and  naphthalene. 
ex'tra-me-rld'i-O-nal  (-me-rTd'T-$-n#l),  a.  Of  or  pert,  to  de¬ 
viation  from  the  meridian;  taken  near  the  meridian.—  n.  An 
observation  of  a  celestial  body  wrlien  it  is  near  the  meridian. 
6X  tra-met'rl-cal  (-mgt'rT-kdl),  a.  Pros.  Exceeding  the 
usual  or  prescribed  number  of  syllables  in  a  given  meter. 

His  prosody  is  distinguished  from  Old  English  by  being  neither 
accentual  .  .  .  nor  tolerant  of  extrametrical  syllables.  Saintshury. 
ex  tra  mo  lec'u  lar  (-mo-16k'u-lar),  a .  Chem.  Outside  the 
molecule  ;  beyond  the  limits  of  a  single  molecule  ;  as,  an  ex - 
tramolecular  reaction  ;  —  contrasted  with  intramolecular. 
ex  tra  mun'dane  (-mtfn'dan),  a.  [L.  extramundanus  ;  ex¬ 
tra  -f-  mundus  world.]  1.  Beyond  the  material  world. 
44  An  extramundane  being.”  Bp.  Warburton. 

2  Astron.  Extraterrestrial. 

©X  tra-mu'ral  (-mu'rtfl),  a.  Outside  of  the  walls,  as  of  a 
university  or  of  a  fortified  or  walled  city, 
extra-ne'l-ty  (gks'tra-ne'T-tT),  n.  State  of  being  without 
or  beyond  a  thing  ;  foreignness.  Rare. 
ex-tra'ne  OUS  (Sks-tra'ne-as),  a.  [L.  extraneus ,  from  extra. 
See  extra-  ;  strange.]  Not  belonging  to,  or  dependent 
upon,  a  thing  ;  without  or  beyond,  or  originated  or  coming 
from  without,  a  thing  ;  not  essential  or  intrinsic  ;  foreign  ; 
as,  to  separate  gold  from  extraneous  matter. 

Nothing  is  admitted  extraneous  from  the  indictment.  Landor. 
Syn.  —  See  extrinsic. 

—  ex  tra'ne  ous-ly,  adv.  —  ex  tra'ne-ous  ness.  n. 
ex  traor'di  na-rl-ly  (5ks-tr6r'dT-na-rT-lt),  adv.  In  an  ex¬ 
traordinary  manner  or  degree  ;  exceptionally  or  excessively, 
ex-traor'di-na-ry  (?ks-tr6r'dT-na-rT  ;  Skstra-or'- ;  277),  a. 
[L.  extraordinarius ;  extra  on  the  outside  -f-  ordinarius. 
See  ordinary.]  1.  Beyond  or  out  of  the  common  order 


or  method ;  not  usual,  customary,  regular,  or  ordinary ; 
as,  extraordinary  evils  ;  extraordinary  remedies. 

2.  Specif.  :  Law.  a  Designating  the  degree  of  care,  caution, 
diligence,  or  the  like,  which  is  exercised  by  very  or  ex¬ 
tremely  prudent  and  thoughtful  persons,  exceeding  the 
care  exercised  by  persons  of  ordinary  prudence,  and,  it  may 
be,  falling  short  of  that  care  which  would  make  use  of  every 
precaution  that  could  possibly  have  been  devised,  b  Desig¬ 
nating  a  proceeding  or  action  not  normally  required  by  law, 
or  not  prescribed  for  the  regular  administration  of  the 
law;  as,  an  extraordinary  session  of  a  legislature,  or  one 
specially  called  by  the  governor  ;  an  extraordinary  session 
of  court,  or  one  held  in  addition  to  the  sittings  regularly 
held  under  the  rules,  c  Designating  an  accident,  casualty, 
occurrence,  or  risk  of  a  class  or  kind  other  than  those 
which  ordinary  experience  or  prudence  would  foresee,  an¬ 
ticipate,  or  provide  for. 

3.  Exceeding  the  common  degree,  measure,  or  condition  ; 
hence,  uncommon  ;  rare  ;  remarkable  ;  as,  extraordinu/y 
talents  or  grandeur. 

4.  Employed  or  sent  upon  an  unusual  or  special  service; 
as,  an  ambassador  extraordinary. 

5.  Extra;  additional.  Obs. 

extraordinary  ambassador.  See  ambassador,  1.— e.  crime, 
Rom.  Law ,  an  offense  not  defined  and  given  a  fixed  punish¬ 
ment  by  law,  but  punishable  as  demanded  by  public  policy. 
—  e.  lords,  Scots  Law,  certain  lords,  properly  four,  appoint¬ 
ed  by  the  king  from  his  great  council  to  sit  with  the  ordi¬ 
nary  lords  of  the  Court  of  Session.  Further  appointments 
were  prohibited  by  Act  10  Geo.  I.  c.  19.  —  e.  ray,  Optics ,  that 
one  of  the  two  parts  of  a  ray  divided  by  double  refraction 
which  does  not  follow  the  ordinary  law  of  refraction, 
ex-traor'di  na-ry  (Sks-tibr'dT-na-rT ;  Sks'trd-6r'- ;  277), 
n. ;  pi.  -ries  (-riz).  1.  That  which  is  extraordinary  ;  — 
used  esp.  in  pi.  Now  Rare. 

Their  extraordinary  did  consist  especially  in  the  matter  of 
prayers  and  devotions.  Jer.  Taylor. 

2.  pi.  Math.  The  n  special  units,  lu  l2  .  .  .  In ,  used  in  n- 
tuple  linear  algebra  (or  a  complex  number  system). 

ex  tra-pa  ro'chi-al  (Sks''trd-pd-ro'kT-al),  a.  Beyond  the 
limits  of  a  parish.  —  ex  tra  pa  ro'chi  al  ly,  adv. 
ex  tra-phys'i-cal  (-flz'T-kdl),  a.  Not  subject  to  physical 
laws  or  methods. 

ex  tra  plan'et-a-ry  (-pl5n'c-ta-rT),  a.  Astron.  Outside 
the  region  of  planetary  orbits. 

ex  tra-polar  (-polar),  a.  Outside  of,  or  not  between,  the 
poles,  as  of  an  electric  battery. 

ex-trap'o-late  (gk&-tr5p'o-lat ;  £ks'trd-po-lat),  v.  t.  d*  i. ; 
-lat'ed  (-lat'gd) ;  -latIng  (dating).  [ extra -  -|-  interpo¬ 
late-]  Math.  To  obtain,  extend,  or  introduce,  by  extrap¬ 
olation  ;  to  practice  extrapolation. 

ex  trap  o-Ia'tion  (-$-la'shan),  n.  [extra-  -J-  interpota- 
iion:  cf.  F.  extrapolation.']  Math.  The  calculation,  from 
the  values  of  a  function  known  within  a  certain  interval 
of  values  of  its  argument,  of  its  value  for  some  argument 
value  lying  without  that  interval,  as  the  calculation  of  the 
birth  rate  in  1910  from  the  known  rates  in  1850-1900. 
ex  tra  pro  fes'sion  al  (-pro-fSsh'dn-dl),  a.  Foreign  to  a 
profession  ;  not  within  the  ordinary  limits  of  professional 
duty  or  business. 

ex  tra-pro  vin'cial  (-pro-vTn'shal),  a.  Not  within  or  per¬ 
taining  to  the  same  province  or  jurisdiction, 
ex  tra-red',  a.  Physics.  Infra-red. 
ex'tra-re-gard'ing  (Sks'tra-re-gar'dTng),  a.  Regarding 
outer  things  ;  not  self-centered. 

ex  tra  reg'u-lar  (-r6g'u-ldr),  a.  Not  comprehended  with¬ 
in  a  rule  or  rules.  —  extra-reg'u-lar-ly,  adv 
exlra-ter-rene'  (Sks'trd-tS-ren')  1  a.  Astron.  Originating 
ex'tra-ter-res'tri-al  (-r6s'trl-dl)  j  or  existing  outside  the 
earth  or  its  atmosphere. 

ex  tra-ter'ri-to'ri-al  (-tgr'T-to'rT-al),  a.  Outside  the  ter¬ 
ritorial  limits  of  a  jurisdiction  ;  exterritorial.  —  ex  tra 

ter'ri-to'rl-al-ly,  adv. 

ex  tra-ter  ri-to  ri-al'i-ty  (-Sl'T-tT),  n.  Quality,  state,  or 
privilege  of  being  extraterritorial.  See  exterritoriality. 

Very  extensive  privileges  of  extraterritoriality  are  usually 
granted  by  Oriental  nations  to  Christian  residents  by  express 
treaty  ;  and  a  nation  sometimes  assumes,  even  without  treaty,  to 
exercise  a  jurisdiction  over  its  own  subjects  who  are  tesident  in 
barbarous  countries.  T.  E.  Holland. 

ex  tra-u'ter  ine,  a.  Anai.  d :  Med.  Outside  the  uterus, 
extra-uterine  pregnancy,  Med.,  pregnancy  in  which  the  fetus 
is  developed  outside  the  uterus,  as  in  a  Fallopian  tube, 
ex-trav'a  gance  (gks-trSv'd-gdns),  n.  [Cf.  F.  extrava¬ 
gance.  See  extravagant  ;  cf.  extravaganza.]  1.  A 
wandering  beyond  limits  ;  digression.  Obs. 

2  Quality  of  being  extravagant,  or  of  exceeding  the  bounds 
of  propriety  or  duty  ;  want  of  moderation  ;  excess  ;  esp., 
undue  expenditure  of  money  ;  vain  and  superfluous  ex¬ 
pense  ;  prodigality  ;  as,  extravagance  of  anger,  love,  ex¬ 
pression,  imagination,  demands. 

The  income  of  three  duke6  was  not  enough  to  supplv  her  ex¬ 
travagance.  Arbuthnot. 

3.  An  instance  of  prodigality  or  excess  ;  an  action  or  thing 
which  is  extravagant ;  as,  her  emotions  carried  her  into 
absurd  extravagances  ;  this  toy  is  a  mere  extravagance. 
Syn.  —  Wildness,  irregularity,  excess,  prodigality,  pro¬ 
fusion,  waste,  lavishness,  unreasonableness,  recklessness. 


•x-trac 'tor-ship,  n.  8ee  -8H  i  r. 
ex-tr ac'ture,  n.  An  extract. 

Obs. 

ex  tra-cu'ri-al,  rr.  [e.rfra-+  LL. 
curia  a  law  court.]  Made  or  ar¬ 
ranged  outside  a  law  court, 
ex  tra-de-cre'tal.f*.  See  extra-. 
ex  tra-dlc'tion-a-ry,  a  [ertra- 
4-  L.  dictio  a  saying.]  Real 
rather  than  verbal*.  Obs. 
ex  tra  dl'tion.  v.  t.  To  extra¬ 
dite.  Rare. 

ex  tra-do'tal,  a.  Not  of  the 
dowry  ;  —  said  of  certain  sepa¬ 
rate  property,  otherwise  called 

f paraphernal,  of  the  wife, 
ex  tra'du-ce  (5ks  trad'fl-se). 
L.]  Lit.,  from  a  vine  layer  :  by 
or  because  of  propagation  from 
a  parent :  —  said  esp^of  the  soul, 
extra-duc'tion,  n.  [extra-  4- 
L.  ductio  a  leading.]  Obs.  a  A 
conclusion  ;  — opposed  to  intro¬ 
duction.  b  A  leading  forward, 
•x'tra-du'ral,  a.  Anat.  Outside 
of  the  dura  mater, 
•x'tra-en-ter'ic,  a.  Zool.  Out¬ 
side  of  the  enteron  ;  perivisceral, 
•x'tra-ea-sen'tial,  a.  See  ex¬ 
tra-. 


ex  tra-fo li-a'ceons,  a.  Rot.  Sit¬ 
uated  away  from  the  leaves, 
ex  tra  fo-ra'ne-ous  (gks'trd-ffr- 
ra'nf-ds),  a.  [extra-  4-  L .foras 
out  of  doors.]  Out  of  doors, 
ex  tra-for'mal,  a.  See  extra-. 
ex  tra-ge'ne-ous,  a.  [See  ex¬ 
tra-;  homogeneous.]  Belong¬ 
ing  to  another  race  or  kind.  Obs. 
ex  tra-gen'i-tal,  a.  Med.  Situ¬ 
ated  ororiginating  outside  of  the 
genital  organs.  Textra-.I 

ex  tra-gov  ern-men'tal,  a.  Seel 
ex  tra  gram-mat'i-cal,  a.  See 
EXTRA-.  [TRA-.  I 

ex  tra-he'don-ls'tlc,  a.  See  ex-| 
ex  tra-his  tor'ic,  a.  See  extra-. 
ex  tra-hu'man.  a.  See  extra-. 
ex  tra-in-duc'tive,  a.  See  ex¬ 
tra-.  [extra-.  I 

ex  tra-in  tel-lec'tu-al,  a.  See| 
||  ex  trait'  (Cke'trg'),  n.  [F.]  Ex¬ 
tract. 

ex-trait',  a.  [F..  p.  p.  of  ex- 
traire .1  Extracted.  Obs. 
ex  tra-Ju'gal,  a.  Outside  of  the 
yoke. 

ex  tra-Ju'ral,  a.  See  extra-. 
ex  tra-le'gal.  a.  See  extra-. 
ez'tr  a-li  m'it-al,  a.  Not  in¬ 


cluded  or  found  within  a  given 
area  or  limit.  [tra-.  I 

ex  tra-lit'er-a-ry,  n.  See  ex-| 
ex  tra-log'i-cal  (-lbj'Y-krtl),  a. 
See  extra-.  —  ex  tra-log'i-cal- 
iy-  adv.  [tra-.  I 

ex  tra-ma-no'ri-al,  a.  See  ex- j 
ex  tra-ma-rine'.  a.  Of  or  pert, 
to  what  is  bevond  the  sea. 
ex  tra-med'ul-la-ry.  a.  Anat. 
i  Outside  of  the  spinal  cord  or 
medulla. 

ex  tra-men'tal.  a.  See  extra-. 

ex  tra  men'tem.  [L.]  Apart 
from,  or  outside  of,  mind, 
ex  tra-met  a-phya'i-cal.  o.  See 

EXTRA-.  [EXTRA-. 

ex  tra-met  ro-pol'i-tan,  a.  See| 
ex  tra-mis'aion.  n.  Emission. 

Obs. 

ex  tra-mor'al.  a.  See  extra-. 

II  ex  tra  mu'ros.  [L.]  Outside 
of  or  beyond  the  walls.  [tra-.| 
ex  tra-na'tion-al.  a.  See  ex-| 
ex  tra-nat'u-ral.  a.  See  extra-. 
ex-tra'ne-al.ex-tra'ne-an.a.  Ex-  , 
traneous.  Obs.  —n.  An  outsider. 
Scot.  [traneous.  Obs.  I 

ex-tra'ne-ize.f.  t.  To  render  ex- 1 
ex  tra-Nep-tu'nl-an,  a.  Astron. 


See  trans-Neptun ian. 

ex-tra'ne-us  he'res  (Cks-tra'- 
ne-/7s  he'rez).  [L.,  lit.,  an  heir 
not  related.]  See  heres. 
ex  tra-nu'cle-ar.  a.  Anat.  Out¬ 
side  of  a  nucleus.  [floral.1 
ex  tra-nup'tial,  a.  =  extra- | 
ex  tra-oc'u-lar,  a.  Zool.  Exte¬ 
rior  to  the  eyes  ;  —  said  of  the 
antenna*  of  certain  insects, 
ex  tra-of  fl'cial,  a.  See  extra-. 
ex  tra-or'bit-al.o.  Outside  of  an 
orbit.  —  ex  tra-or'bit-al-ly.  adv. 
ex-traor'di-na-ri  ness.  n.  See 
- n ESS.  [traordinarily.  Ofa.j 
ex-traor'di-na-ry,  adv'.  Ex-| 

||  ex  tra  or'di-nem.  [L.]  Out 
of  the  (usual)  order  (of  things); 
extraordinarily. 

ex'tra-pa-ri'e-’tal,  a.,  ex'tra-pa7- 
tri  ar'chal.  <<.  See  extra-. 
ex  tra-per  i-to-ne'al.  a.  Outside 
the  peritoneal  envitv.  [tra-.  I 
ex  tra-phe-nom 'e-nal.a.See  ex- | 
ex  tra-pop'u-lar.  a.  Outside  of, 
or  not  coming  from,  the  people, 
ex  tra-rhyth'mi-cal,  a.,  ex  tra- 
•ac'er-do't&l.  a.,  ex  tra-scl  en- 
tif'ic,  a..  ex  tra-Bcrip'tur-al.  a., 

I  ex  tra  sen'si-ble.  a.  See  extra-. 


©x  trav'a  gan  cy  (Sks-trav'd-gan-sT),  *  ;  pi.  -cies  (-8*-'- 
Extr&v&gauce. 

ex  trav'a  gant  (-gftnt),  a.  [F.  extravagant ,  fr.  L.  extra  on 
the  outside  -f  vagans ,  - antis ,  p.  pr.  of  vagari  to  wander, 
from  vagus  wandering,  vague ;  cf.  LL.  extravagant.  See 

vague.]  1.  Wandering  beyond  one’s  bounds;  roving; 
hence,  foreign.  Obs. 

The  extravagant  and  erring  spirit  hies 

To  his  coniine.  Shak. 

2.  [cap.]  Canon  Law.  Designating,  or  pertaining  to,  the  Ex- 
travagantes,  or  Extravagants.  See  Corpus  Juris  Canonici. 

3.  Exceeding  due  bounds ;  wild  ;  excessive  ;  unrestrained  ; 
as,  extravagant  acts,  wishes,  praise,  abuse. 

There  appears  something  nobly  wild  and  extravagant  in  great 
natural  geniuses.  Addison. 

4.  Profuse  in  expenditure;  prodigal;  wasteful;  as,  an 

extravagant  man.  44  Extravagant  expense.”  Bancroft. 

6.  Excessively  high  ^exorbitant ;  as,  an  extravagant  price. 
6.  Differing  greatly ;  hence,  digressive  ;  discrepant  ; 
foreign  ;  strange  ;  unsuitable.  Obs. 

Syn.  —  See  excessive. 

©X  trav'a  gant,  ».  1.  A  wanderer;  a  vagrant.  Obs. 

2.  pi.  [cap.]  Canon  Law.  See  Corpus  Juris  Canonici. 

3.  An  extravagant  or  eccentric  person  or  thing.  Obs. 
ex  trav  a-gan'za  (-giu'zd),  n.  [extravagance  with  an 

Italian  ending  :  cf.  It.  stravaganza.]  1.  A  composition, 
as  in  music,  or  in  the  drama,  designed  to  produce  effect  by 
its  wild  irregularity  ;  esp.,  a  musical  caricature. 

2.  An  extravagant  flight  of  sentiment  or  language, 
ex-trav'a-gate  (Sks-trSv'a-gat),  v.  i.  ;  -gat'ed  (-gat'Sd) ; 
-gating  (-gat'Tng).  [extra-  -}-  L.  vagatus ,  p.  p.  of  vagari 
to  rove.  See  extravagant.]  To  rove;  to  be  extravagant, 
ex/tra-vag'i-nal  (Sks'trd-vaj'T-n&l),  a.  [extra-  +  vaginal.] 
Bot.  Bursting  through  the  inclosing  sheath,  as  the  shoots 
of  many  grasses. 

ex-trav'a  sate  (6ks-trXv'd-sat),  v.  t. ;  ex-trav'a-sat'ed 
(-sat^d) ;  ex-tr av'a-sat'ing  (-sat'Tng).  [extra-  -j-  L.  vas 
vessel :  cf.  F.  extravaser.  See  vase.]  To  force  or  let  out 
of  the  proper  vessels  or  arteries,  as  blood, 
ex  trav'a  sate,  v.  i.  Physiol.  To  pass  by  infiltration  or  ef¬ 
fusion  from  a  normal  channel,  as  a  blood  vessel  or  lymphatic, 
into  surrounding  tissue  ;  —  said  of  blood,  lymph,  etc. 
ex-trav  a-sa'tion  (-sa'slmn),  n.  [Cf.  F.  extravasation.] 

1.  Act  of  forcing  or  letting  out  of  its  proper  vessels  or 
ducts,  as  a  fluid  ;  effusion  ;  as,  an  extravasation  of  blood 
into  surrounding  tissues  after  a  rupture  of  the  vessels ; 
also,  the  matter  so  discharged. 

2.  Geol.  The  issue  of  lava  and  other  volcanic  products 
from  the  earth. 

ex  tra  vas'cu-lar  (gks'trd-vSs'ku-lrir),  a.  Anat.  a  Not 
contained  in  vessels,  b  Destitute  of  vessels ;  nonvascular. 
ex  tra  ZO-dl'a-cal  (-zo-di'd-kdl),  a.  Astron.  Situated  out¬ 
side  the  zodiac. 

ex-trem'al  (6ks-trem'dl),  n.  Math.  In  the  calculus  of  vari¬ 
ations,  any  solution  y  =  f{x;  a,  /3),  of  Euler’s  (less  prop¬ 
erly  Lagrange’s)  principal  equation 

stationary  curve, 
ex-treme'  (Sks-trem'),  a. ;  ex-trem'er  (-er) ;  ex-trem'est 
(-gst).  [L.  extremus ,  superl.  of  exter ,  exterus ,  on  the  out¬ 
side,  outward  :  cf.  F.  extreme.  See  exterior.]  1.  At  the 
utmost  point,  edge,  or  border  ;  outermost  ;  utmost ;  far¬ 
thest  ;  most  remote. 

2.  Last ;  final  ;  conclusive  ;  as,  the  extreme  hour  of  life. 

3.  Very  far  out ;  far  toward  the  extreme  ;  —  in  this  sense 

compared.  44  The  extremest  verge.  ”  Shak. 

4.  Existing  in,  or  going  to.  the  greatest  degree  ;  greatest, 
highest,  strongest,  or  the  like  ;  as,  the  extreme  penalty. 

6.  Existing  in,  or  going  to,  a  great  degree ;  very  great  ; 
hence,  exceeding  reasonable  or  just  limits  ;  immoderate  ; 
violent ;  stringent ;  — in  this  sense  compared.  44  The  ex¬ 
tremes/ remedy.”  Dryden.  “  Extreme  rapidity.”  Scott. 

6.  Radical ;  ultra  ;  as,  extreme  opinions. 

The  Puritans  or  extreme  Protestants.  Gladstone. 

7.  Music,  a  Of  intervals:  Augmented,  b  Of  a  part  in 
part  writing  or  part  music  :  Highest  or  lowest. 

Syn.  —  See  last. 

extreme  and  mean  ratio,  Geom the  relation  of  a  line  and  its 
segments  when  the  line  is  so  divided  that  the  less  segment 
is  to  the  greater  as  the  greater  is  to  the  whole  line.  —  e. 
distance.  Painting.  See  distance,  n.,  5.  —  e.  unction,  R.  C. 
Ch .,  the  sacrament  of  anointing  in  the  last  hours  ;  the  ap¬ 
plication  of  consecrated  oil  by  a  priest  to  all  the  senses, 
that  is,  to  eyes,  ears,  nostrils,  etc.,  of  a  person  when  in 
danger  of  death  from  illness  or  injury,  —  done  for  remission 
of  sins.  James  v.  14, 15. 

ex-treme',  adv.  Extremely.  Obs.  Swift. 

extreme',  n.  1.  The  utmost  point  or  verge;  that  part 
which  terminates  a  body  ;  an  extremity. 

2.  Utmost  limit  or  degree  that  is  supposable  or  tolerable  ; 
furthest  degree  ;  undue  departure  from  the  mean  ;  hence, 
an  extreme  or  limiting  case  ;  esp.,  pi.,  things  at  an  extreme 
distance  from  each  other,  the  most  widely  different  states, 
etc.;  as,  extremes  of  heat  and  cold,  of  virtue  and  vice. 

His  parsimony  went  to  the  extreme  of  meanness.  Bancroft. 

3.  An  extreme  state  or  condition ;  hence,  calamity,  danger, 

distress,  etc.  “  Resolute  in  most  extremes .”  Shak. 
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ex  tra-so'lar,  a.  Beyond  the  so¬ 
lar  system,  [visible  spectrum. I 
ex  tra-spec'tral.  a.  Outside  the  | 
ex  trsk-spi'nal.  a.  Outside  of  the 
spinal  column. 

ex'tra-sta-pe'di-al,  a.  Zool.  Ex¬ 
tending  beyond  the  connection 
of  the  columella  with  the  stapes; 
—  applied  to  a  branch  of  the  ex¬ 
tracolumella.  —  n.  The  extra- 
stapedial  part  of  the  columella, 
ex  tra-stom'ach-al,  a.,  ex'tra- 
syl'lo-gis'tic,  a.,  ex  tra^tab'u- 
lar.  «•  See  extra-. 
ex  tra-tar'sal.  a.  Anat.  On  the 
outer  side  of  the  tarsus. 
ex/tra-tel-lu'ri-an.  n.  Astron. 
Bevond  or  away  from  the  earth, 
ex  tra-tem'po-ral,  a.  See  ex¬ 
tra-.  [a  theca.  I 

ex  tra-the'eal,  a.  Zool.  Outside  | 
ex  tra-the-is'tlc,  a.  See  extra-. 
ex  tra-tho-rac'lc.  a.  Anat.  S( 
Zobl.  Outside  of  the  thorax. 
ex/tra-tra'che-al.  a.  Anat.  Out¬ 
side  of  the  trachea, 
ex^a-trop'l-cal,  a.  See  extra-. 
ex  traught'  (6ks-tr6t'),  />./>.  of 
EXTRACT.  [Cf.  distraught.] 
Extracted  ;  also,  distracted.  Obs. 


ex  tra-ur'ban,  a.  See  extra- 
ex-trav'a-gant-ly,  adv.  of  ex¬ 
travagant. 

Ex-trav^-gan'tes  (gks-trfiv'd- 

5ftn'tez),  n.  pi.  See  Corpus 
uris  Canonici.  [-n ess.i 
ex-trav'a-gant-ness,  ».  Seel 
ex-trav'a  ga'tlon,  n.  A  wander¬ 
ing  beyond  limits  ;  excess.  Obs. 
ex-trav'age.  v.  i.  To  extrava- 
gate.  Obs.  or  Scot. 
ex  trav'a-sate.u.  Extravasated. 
Obs.  or  R. 

ex'tra-vase.  v.  t.  [ F.  extra¬ 
vaser.]  To  extravasate.  Obs. 
ex  tra-ve'nate,  a.  [ extra -  -f  L. 
vena  vein.]  Extravasated.  Obs. 
ex  tra-ven-tric'u-lar,  a.  Anat. 
Outside  of  a  ventricle, 
ex  tra-vert'  (6k6  trd-vQrt'),  v. 
t.  [extra-  -f-  L.  vertere  to  turn.] 
Chem.  To  turn  out  or  make 
manifest.  Obs.  —  ex  tra-ver'- 
sion  (-vftr'shun),  n.  Obs. 
ex  tra- vil 'lar,  a.  See  extra-. 
ex  tra-vi'o-let,  a.  Ultraviolet, 
ex-tray',  r.  t.  [F.  extraire ,  L.  • 
extrahere.]  To  extract.  Obs. 
extre.  +  axtrke. 
ex-treat',  n.  [See  estreat.]  Es- 


food,  foot ;  out,  oil ;  chair  ;  go  ;  sing,  iqk  ;  *feen,  thin ;  nature,  verdure  (250) ;  K  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144) ;  boN  ;  yet ;  zh  =  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Guide. 
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4.  An  excessive  or  immoderate  degree,  condition,  measure, 
expedient,  or  the  like  ;  as,  to  go  to  an  extreme. 

6,  Logic.  A  term  appearing  in  only  one  of  the  premises  of 
a  syllogism. 

6.  Math,  a  The  first  or  the  last  term  of  a  proportion  or 
series,  b  The  greatest  or  the  least  of  several  magnitudes. 
Syn.  —  Extreme,  extremity.  An  extreme  is  the  utmost 
limit  in  any  direction,  esp.  as  contrasted  with  the  opposite 
extreme  (cf.  the  extremes  of  a  proportion) ;  extremity  de¬ 
notes  the  extreme  of  intensity,  severity,  suffering,  and  the 
like;  as,  44  ’twixt  two  extremes  of  passion,  joy  and  grief” 
(Shak.) ;  44  The  queen ’s  in  labor,  they  say.  in  great  extrem¬ 
ity  ”  (Shak.);  44  Extremes  meet  ”  (Pro verb) ;  the  extremity 
of  the  weather.  See  last. 

in  extremes,  at  the  point  of  death  ;  in  extremis.  Obs.  —  in 
the  extreme,  to  a  very  great  or  to  the  greatest  degree, 
ex  tremism  (gks-trem'Tz'in),  n.  Quality  or  state  of  being 
extreme  or  radical ;  radicalism, 
ex-trem'ist  (Sks-trem'Tst),  7i.  A  supporter  of  extreme  doc¬ 
trines  or  practice  ;  one  who  holds  extreme  opinions, 
ex-trem'l-ty  (Sks-trgm'T-tT),  n. ;  pi.  -ties  (-ttz).  [L.  ex- 

tremitas:  cf.  F.  extremite.]  1.  The  utmost  limit;  the 
farthest  or  remotest  point  or  part. 

They  sent  fleets  ...  to  the  extremities  of  Ethiopia.  Arbuthnot. 

2.  A  limb  of  the  body;  esp.,  the  end  part  of  a  limb;  — 
chiefly  in  the  pi. 

3.  The  utmost  point ;  highest  degree  ;  most  aggravated  or 
intense  form.  44  The  extremity  of  bodily  pain.”  Ray. 

4.  The  highest  degree  of  inconvenience,  pain,  or  suffering  ; 
greatest  need  or  peril;  extreme  need;  necessity;  esp.,  a 
state  that  rtiakes  immediate  death  probable  ;  also,  dying. 

Divers  evils  and  extremities  that  follow.  Milton. 
6-  An  extremely  severe  act  or  measure. 

Syn.  —  Verge,  border ;  end,  termination.  See  extreme. 
ex'tri-ca-ble  (Sks'trT-ka-b’l),  a.  Capable  of  being  extri¬ 
cated.  —  ex'trj-ca-bly,  adv. 

©X'tri-cate  (-kat),  v.  t.  ;  -cat'ed  (-kat/gd) ;  -cat'ing  (-kat'- 
Tng).  [L.  extricatus ,  p.  p.  of  extricare  to  extricate  ;  ex  -f- 
tricae  trifles,  impediments,  perplexities.  Cf.  intricate.] 

1.  To  free,  as  from  difficulties  ;  to  disentangle  ;  disem¬ 
barrass  ;  as,  to  extricate  a  person  from  debt,  peril,  etc. 

2.  To  cause  to  be  emitted  or  evolved  ;  as,  to  extricate  heat 
or  moisture. 

Syn.  —  Relieve,  set  free,  liberate.  See  disengage. 
exlrl-ca'tlon  (-ka'sh&n),  n.  1.  An  extricating  or  disen¬ 
tangling  ;  a  freeing  from  perplexities  ;  disentanglement. 

2.  Act  of  sending  out  or  evolving. 

ex-trln'slc  (Sks-trTn'sTk),  a.  [L.  extrinsecus ,  adv.,  on  the 
outside  ;  exter  on  the  outside  -j-  seats  otherwise,  beside  ; 
akin  to  E.  second :  cf.  F.  extrinseque.  See  exterior  ; 
second.]  1.  Not  contained  in  or  belonging  to  a  body  ; 
external  ;  outward  ;  unessential. 

Extrinsic  aids  of  education  and  of  artificial  culture.  I.  Taylor. 
2  Pertaining  to,  or  derived  from,  things  outside; — ap¬ 
plied  specif,  in  law  to  evidence  not  afforded  by  an  instru¬ 
ment  or  document  in  itself. 

3.  Anat.  Designating  muscles  of  a  limb  or  part  which  are 
not  entirely  within  it,  but  extend  to  it  from  another  part. 

4.  Philos.  Objective  as  belonging  to  the  objective  world, 
as  distinguished  from  objective  in  the  mind. 

The  reality  of  universal  ideas  considered  as  extrinsic  to  the 
human  mind.  Hallam. 

5.  Math.  See  cyclotomic  divisor. 

Syn.  —  Unessential,  external,  outward,  foreign.  —  Extrin¬ 
sic,  extraneous.  Tnat  is  extrinsic  (opposed  to  intrinsic) 
which  is  not  inherent  or  essential ;  that  is  extraneous 
which  is  more  definitely  or  concretely  external  or  foreign  : 
as, 44  It  [is]  inconceivable  .  .  .  how  that  which  ...  is  and 
continues  to  be  extrinsic  and  alien  to  our  being  should  be¬ 
come  a  modification  of  our  being  ”  (Coleridge) ;  44  Extrinsic 
differences,  the  outward  marks  whereby  society  has  parted 
man  from  man  ”  (  Wordsworth) ;  44  Nothing  extraneous  must 
cleave  to,  or  join  with,  the  eye  in  the  act  of  seeing  ” 
(South);  44  extraneous  materials  ”  (Burke).  See  outer;  cf. 
intrinsic,  accidental. 

ex-trln'si-cal  (-sT-kdl),  a.  Extrinsic.  —  ex  trin'si-cal-ly, 
adv.  —  extrinsically  defined,  Math.,  said  of  a  function  defined 
for  all  points  of  a  domain  except  certain  points,  where  it 
has  certain  limits,  which  are  assigned  arbitrarily  as  its 
values  at  these  points. 

ex-trorse'  (gks-trOrs'),  a.  [L.  extrorsus  in  an  outward  di¬ 
rection  ;  extra  on  the  outside  -j-  versus  towards :  cf.  F. 
extrorse.  See  extra-,  versus.]  Facing  or  turned  out¬ 
wards  ;  specif.,  Bot .,  turned  away  from  the  axis  of  growth; 
—  said  esp.  of  anthers  dehiscing  away  from  the  gynoecium. 
Cf.  introrse.  —  ex-trorse'ly,  adv. 

ex'tro-ver'slon  (Sks'tro-vGr'slmn),  n.  [See  extrorse.] 

1.  Act  of  turning  outward.  Rare. 

2.  Med.  The  condition  of  being  turned  inside  out ;  as,  ex¬ 
troversion  of  the  bladder. 

ex  tro  vert'  (-vfirt'),  v.  t.  [extra-  -(-  L.  vertere  to  turn.] 
To  turn  out  or  outward,  or  toward  outer  things.  Rare. 
ex-trude'  (gks-trood'),  v.  t.  ;  ex-trud'ed  (-trood'gd) ;  ex- 
trud'ing  (-trood'Tng).  [L.  ex trudere,  exirusum  ;  ex  out-{- 
trudere  to  thrust.  Cf.  intrude.]  To  thrust  out ;  to  force, 
press,  or  push  out ;  to  expel ;  to  drive  off  or  away.  44  Pa¬ 
rentheses  .  .  .  extruded  to  the  margin.  ”  Coleridge. 

ex  trude',  v.  i.  To  be  extruded. 


ex-tro'slon  (5ks-troo'zhftn),  n.  Act  of  thrusting  or  push¬ 
ing  out ;  a  driving  out ;  expulsion, 
ex-tru'sive  (-slv),  a.  1.  Extruding  ;  expulsive. 

2.  Geol.  Forced  out  at  the  surface  ;  as,  extrusive  rocks ;  — 
contrasted  with  intrusive. 

ex-tund'  (Sks-tund'),  v.  t.  [L.  extundere,  extusum  ;  ex  out 
-f-  tundere  to  beat.]  To  beat  or  force  out.  Rare.  —  ex- 
tu'sion  (Sks-tu'zh&n),  n.  Rare. 
ex  U'ber-ance  (Sgz-u'ber-dns)  (  n.  [L.  exuberantia:  cf.  F. 
ex-U'ber-an-cy  (-ber-dn-sf)  (  exuberance.']  1.  State  or 
quality  of  being  exuberant ;  overflowing  quantity  ;  copious 
or  excessive  production  or  supply  ;  superabundance  ;  rich¬ 
ness  ;  as,  exuberance  of  joy,  of  fancy,  or  of  foliage. 

2.  An  instance  of  exuberant  action,  growth,  or  the  like  ;  a 
manifestation  of  exuberance. 

Sy n .  —  Abundance,  excess,  plenty,  copiousness,  profusion, 
overflow  ;  rankness,  wantonness,  luxuriance, 
ex-u'ber-ant  (-ant),  a.  [L.  ex uberans,  exuber antis,  p.  pr.  of 
exuberare  to  be  abundant ;  ex  -j-  uberare  to  be  fruitful,  fr. 
uber  fruitful,  fertile,  akin  to  uber  udder  :  cf.  F.  exuberant. 
See  udder.]  Characterized  by  abundance  or  superabun¬ 
dance  ;  plenteous  ;  luxuriant ;  lavish  ;  copious  or  excessive 
in  production ;  as,  exuberant  goodness ;  exuberant  foliage. 
Syn.  —  See  plentiful. 

—  ex-unaer-ant-ly,  adv.  —  ex  u'ber  ant-ness,  n. 
ex-u'ber-ate  (-at),  v.  i.  ;  -at'ed  (-at'gd) ;  -at'ing  (-at'Tng). 
[L.  exuberatus.  p.  p.  of  exuberare.  See  exuberant,  n.]  To 
be  in  exuberance  ;  to  abound, 
ex'u-date  (6ks'fi-dat  ;  250),  n.  Exuded  matter, 
ex'u-date,  v.  t.  i.  [See  exude.]  To  exude.  Obs. 
ex'U-da'tion  (gks/u-da'slmn),  n.  Act  of  exuding  ;  sweat¬ 
ing  ;  a  discharge  of  humors,  moisture,  juice,  or  gum,  as 
through  pores  or  incisions  ;  also,  the  substance  exuded, 
ex-u'da-tlve  (Sks-u'da-tTv),  a.  Of  or  pert,  to  exudation. 
ex-Ude'  (gks-ud' ;  ggz-ud' ;  277),  v.  t. ;  ex-ud'ed  (-ud'£d) ; 
ex-ud'ing  (-ud'Tng).  [L.  exudare,  exsudare.  exudatum.  ex- 
sudatum ,  to  sweat  out ;  ex  out  -|-  sudare  to  sweat :  cf.  F. 
exuder.  exsuder.  See  sweat.]  To  discharge  through  pores 
or  incisions,  as  moisture  or  other  liquid  ;  to  give  out. 

Our  forests  exude  turpentine  in  . . .  abundance.  Dr.  T.  Dwight. 
ex-Ude',  V.  i.  To  flow  from  a  body  through  the  pores,  or 
by  a  natural  discharge,  as  juice. 

•x-ul'cer-ate  (Sg-zGl'ser-at),  v.  t.  d*  i. ;  -at'ed  (-at'gd) ; 
-at'ing  (-at/Tng).  [L.  exulceratus.  p.  p.  of  exulcerare  to 
make  sore.  See  ex-  ;  ulcerate.]  To  ulcerate  ;  inflame  ; 
fret ;  chafe.  Obs.  or  R. 

ex-ul  cer-a'tion  (-a'shun),  n.  [L.  exulceralio .]  Ulcera¬ 
tion  ;  soreness  ;  also,  a  sore. 

ex  ult'  (Sg-zult'),  v.  i.  ;  ex-ult'ed  ;  ex-ult'ing.  [L.  exul- 
tare.  exsultare ,  exullatum.  exsultatum ,  to  leap  vigorously,  to 
exult,  intens.  fr.  exsilire  to  spring  out  or  up  ;  ex  out  -J-  sa- 
lire  to  leap :  cf.  F.  exulter.  See  salient.]  1.  To  leap.  Obs. 
2.  To  be  in  high  spirits  ;  to  rejoice  in  triumph  or  exceed¬ 
ingly  ;  to  triumph ;  as,  an  exult ting  heart.  44  An  exulting 
countenance.”  Bancroft. 

The  dumb  shall  sing,  the  lame  his  crutch  forego, 

And  leap  exulting  like  the  bounding  roe.  Pope. 

ex-Ult'ance  (8g-zul'tans)  )  n.  [L.  exsultantia.]  Exulta- 
ex-ult'an-cy  (-tan-sT)  j  tion. 

ex-ult'ant  (-t&nt),  a.  [L.  exsultans,  exsultantis.  p.  pr.  of 
exsultare.  See  exult.]  Characterized  by,  or  expressing, 
exultation  ;  exulting.  —  ex-ult'ant-ly,  adv. 

Syn.  — See  elated. 

ex  ul-ta'tion  (Sk'sul-ta'shdn  ;  gg'zfil- ;  277),  n.  [L.  exsul- 
taiio :  cf.  F.  exultation.]  Act  of  exulting;  exultant  state; 
esp.,  lively  joy  at  success  or  victory,  or  at  any  advantage 
gained  ;  rapturous  delight ;  triumph. 

His  bosom  swelled  with  exultation.  Prescott. 
ex-ul'tet  (Sg-eGl'tSt),  7i.  [L.]  R.  C.  Ch.  A  hymn  begin¬ 

ning  44  Exultet  iam  angelica  turba  caelorum  ”  (Let  the  an¬ 
gelic  host  of  heaven  now  rejoice),  sung  at  the  blessing  of 
the  paschal  candle  on  Easter  eve. 
ex-u'vi-ae  (6gz-u'vT-e),  n.  pi.  [L.,  fr.  exuere  to  draw  out  or 
off,  to  pull  off.]  Cast  skins,  shells,  or  coverings  of  animals  ; 
any  parts  of  animals  shed  or  cast  off,  as  the  skins  of  snakes, 
the  shells  of  lobsters,  etc.  — ex-U'vl-al  (-al),  a. 
ex-U'vi-at©  (Sgz-u'vT-at),  v.  i.  ;  -at'ed  (-at'8d)  ;  -at'ing 
(-at/Tng).  [From  exuvde.]  Zool.  To  shed  an  old  cover¬ 
ing  ;  to  molt.  —  v.  t.  To  cast,  as  a  shell  or  skin. 
ex-U'vi-a'tion  (-a'shftn),  n.  Zool.  The  molting  or  casting 
off  of  some  part,  esp.  of  an  outer  cuticular  layer,  as  the  shell 
of  a  crustacean,  the  skin  of  a  snake,  etc.  ;  ecdysis. 

-ey  (-T).  An  adjective  suffix  signifying  of  .  pertaining  to.  etc. 
See  3d  -y. 

e'ya-let'  (a'ya-lgt/),  n.  [Turk.,  fr.  Ar.  iyalat.]  Formerly, 
one  of  the  administrative  divisions  or  provinces  of  the 
Ottoman  Empire  ;  —  now  called  a  vilayet. 
ey'as  (I'3s),  n.  [F.  niais  fresh  from  the  nest,  a  derivative 
fr.  L.  ?/ Idas  nest.  E.  an  eyas  stands  for  a  nias.  See  nest.] 
A  nestling  or  unfledged  bird  ;  in  falconry,  a  hawk  taken 
from  the  nest,  as  distinguished  from  a  haggard. 
eye  (I),  n.  [ME.  ighe.  eghe.  eighe.  eie.  eye.  AS.  eage  ;  akin 
to  OFries.  age.  OS.  oga.  D.  oog.  OHG.  ouga.  G.  auge. 
Icel.  auga.  Sw.  oga.  Dan.  die.  Goth,  augo  ;  cf.  OSlav.  oko, 
Lith.  akis.  L.  oculus.  Gr.  okkos  eye.  6<xae  the  two  eyes,  Skr. 


akshi.  Cf.  daisy,  ocular,  optic,  eyelet,  ogle,  window,  j 

1.  The  organ  of  sight  or  vision.  The  essential  parts  of 
the  human  eye  form  a 
nearly  spherical  mass, 

the  eyeball. 
contained 
in  a  bony 
concavity 
of  the  skull, 
the  orbit,  in 
which  it  is 
movable  by 
means  of 
four  rectus 
and  two  ob¬ 
lique  mus¬ 
cles.  The 
eyeball  has 

a  tough  fi-  Right  Eyeball,  with  its  Muscles.  1  External  Rec- 
brous  cap-  tus  ;  2  Inferior  Rectus  ;  3  Internal  Rectus  ;  4  Su- 
sule  called  perior  Rectus  ;  5  Superior  Oblique  ;  6  Pulley  of 
the  sclerot-  Superior  Oblique  ;  7  Inferior  Oblique  ;  8  Optic 
ic.  which  Nerve, 
in  fro  n  t. 
where  the  light  en¬ 
ters,  changes  to  a 
transparent  mem¬ 
brane,  the  cornea. 

Within  the  eyeball, 
behind  the  cornea, 
there  is  an  opaque 
muscular  partition 
or  diaphragm,  the 
iris,  with  a  central 
opening,  the  pupil. 

Tnis  can  be  con¬ 
tracted  and  expand¬ 
ed  to  regulate  the 
amount  of  light  ad¬ 
mitted.  The  scle¬ 
rotic  and  iris  are 
lined  internally  by 
a  very  vascular  pig¬ 
mented  coat,  the 
choroid,  and  tnis  in 
turn  by  the  retina 
(which  see),  or  sen¬ 
sitive  membrane, 
whose  stimulation 
results  in  the  visual 
sensation.  The  ret¬ 
ina  is  connected 
with  the  brain  by 
the  optic  nerve. 

The  light  is  focused 
on  the  retina  (form¬ 
ing  an  image  of  the  objects  in  the  field  of  view)  by  the 
crystalline  Tens,  which  is  hung  just  behind  the  pupil  by 
the  suspejisoj'y  ligament.  The  lens  is  an  elastic  trans¬ 
parent  Diconvex  oody  composed  of  rodlike  cells.  By 
changes  in  its  convexity  accovunodation  (which  see)  for 
vision  at  different  distances  is  chiefly  effected.  (See  also 
ciliary  body,  ciliary  muscles.)  The  lens  and  its  suspen¬ 
sory  ligament  completely  divide  the  eyeball  into  two 
chambers,  the  anterior  containing  a  watery  fluid,  the  aquer 
ous  humor,  the  posterior,  which  is  much  the  larger,  the 
jellylike  transparent  vitreous  humor.  The  eyeball  is  pro¬ 
tected  by  the  upper  and  lower  lids  (see  eyelid).  These  are 
lined  internally  with  a  mucous  membrane,  the  conjunc¬ 
tiva.  which  is  also  reflected  over,  and  covers  the  exposed 
part  of,  the  eyeball,  forming  a  transparent  epithelium  over 
the  cornea.  Other  important  accessory  parts  are  the  lach¬ 
rymal  and  Meibomian  glands  for  moistening  and  lubri¬ 
cating  the  conjunctiva.  The  eyes  of  the  other  vertebrates, 
except  Amphioxus,  which  has  a  single  median  organ  of  the 
simplest  type,  conform  to  the  human  type,  though  differ¬ 
ing  more  or  less  in  the  shape  of  the  eyeDall,  the  arrange¬ 
ment  of  the  accessory  parts,  etc.  In  development  most  of 
the  structures  arise  from  the  mesoblast,  but  the  lens  is 
formed  from  an  ingrowth  of  the  external  epithelium  of  the 
head,  and  the  retina  from  an  outgrowth  of  the  brain.  Both 
these  parts  are  therefore  epiblastic.  as  is  also  the  epithe¬ 
lium  of  the  conjunctiva.  In  invertebrates  the  eyes,  if  pres¬ 
ent,  are  found  in  varying  numbers,  situations,  and  de¬ 
grees  of  development.  They  vary  from  simple  spots  of  sen¬ 
sitive  pigmented  cells  connected  with  the  nervous  system, 
by  which  nothing  more  than  the  perception  of  light  and 
darkness  can  be  possible,  to  organs  of  considerable  com¬ 
plexity,  having  a  well-formed  lens  capable  of  forming  a 
more  or  less  distinct  image.  In  arthropods  compo'und  eyes 
(see  under  compound)  often  occur  in  addition  to  small  sim¬ 
ple  eyes.  Of  all  invertebrates,  the  cephalopods  have  the 
most  perfect  eyes.  In  many  respects  they  strikingly  re¬ 
semble  those  of  vertebrates.  See  also  pineal  gland,  ocel¬ 
lus,  OPTIC  VESICLES,  VI8ION. 

2.  With  reference  to  the  function  of  the  eye  :  a  The  fac¬ 
ulty  of  seeing  ;  vision  ;  as,  to  be  blessed  with  a  keen  eye  ; 
often,  a  developed  or  highly  trained  visual  perception ; 
visual  aptitude  or  discernment ;  as,  the  eye  of  a  sailor ;  an 
eye  for  the  beautiful,  b  The  action  or  an  act  of  seeing  ; 
look  ;  glance  ;  gaze  ;  regard  ;  as,  to  see  with  a  jealous  eye  ; 
to  make  eyes  at  one.  c  Specif.,  a  close  or  attentive  re¬ 
gard  ;  close  observation ;  hence,  oversight ;  watch  ;  inspec¬ 
tion.  44  Keep  eyes  upon  her.”  Shak.  d  The  field  or  range 
of  vision  ;  that  which  is  within  view  ;  view  ;  sight ;  as,  the 
accident  occurred  in  the  eye  of  the  whole  audience. 


Somewhat  reduced. 


Horizontal  section  of  Right  Human  Eye¬ 
ball,  seen  from  above.  Somewhat  en¬ 
larged.  a  b  Conjunctiva  ;  c*  Cornea;  d 
Sclerotic  ;  e  Choroid  ;f  Ciliary  Muscle; 

?  Ciliary  Process  ;  h  Iris  ;  i  Suspensory 
hgament  ;  k  Posterior  Aqueous  Cham¬ 
ber  between  h  and  i;  l  Anterior  Aqueous 
Chamber  ;  m  Crystalline  Lens  ;  n  Vitre¬ 
ous  Humor  ;  a  Retina  ;  p  Yellow  Spot ; 
q  Center  of  Blind  Spot  ;  r  Arteiy  of  Ret¬ 
ina  in  the  center  of  the  Optic  Nerve. 


treat;  extraction.  Obs.  —  v.  t. 
To  estreat ;  extract.  Obs. 
ex-treme'less,  a.  See  -less. 
ex-treme'ly,  adv.  of  extreme. 
ex  treme'ness,  u.  See  -ness. 
ex-trem'i-tal  (gks-trfm'T-Ml), 
a.  Zool.  Pertaining  to,  or  situ¬ 
ated  at,  an  extremity, 
ex^tri-co-bl.  Extricable  Ref.  Sp. 
ex'tri-cate,  ex'trl-cat  ed,  a. 
[See  extricate,  v.  Ll  Zool. 
Permanently  extruded  ;  pro¬ 
truding,  as  the  ovipositors  of 
certain  insects. 

ex-trlnsi-cal'l-ty  (?ks-trTn/sY- 
kai'Y-tl),  ex-trin'Bl-caJ-ness,  n. 
Quality  of  being  extrinsic, 
ex-trin' si-cate,  <t.  Extrinsic. Obs. 
ex-trin 'si-cate  (5ks-trYn'sT-kat), 
v.  t.  To  make  outwardly  ap¬ 
parent.  Rare.  —  ex-trin  si-ca'- 
tion  (-ka'shrtn),  n.  Rare. 
ex  tro- due 'tion  (Sks'tru-dflk'- 
shwn),  n.  [extra-  +  duct  ion.  \ 
Med.  Gentle  extraction, 
ex-tro'i-tive  (6ks-tro'Y-tYv).  a. 
[L.  extra  on  the  outside  -f  ire. 
•it um,  to  go.]  Directed  to  exter¬ 
nal  objects.  Rare. 
ex  tro-mis'sion  (gks'trC-mYsh'- 
un),  n.  A  sending  out.  Rare. 


ex-trop'i-cal,  a.  Extratropical. 
ex-tror'Bal  (gks-trdr'sdl),  a. 
Rot.  Extrorse. 

ex-truct',  v.  t.  [L.  extructus , 
exstructus,  d.  p.  of  extruere,  tx- 
struere ,  to  build  up.]  To  con¬ 
struct.  —  ex-truc'tion  (-truk'- 
sh«n),  n.  —  ex-truc'tive  (-tYv), 
a.  —  ex-tme'tor.  n.  All  Obs. 
ex-tru'alle  <  Sks-troo'sYl),  a.  Ca¬ 
pable  of  being  extruded.  R. 
extrusion  process.  =Lee  rroc- 
kvs.  [sive.  R.l 

ex-tru'BO-ry(-si*i-rY),  a.  Expul-| 
ex-tu'ber-ance(Sks-tu'b5r-tfns), 
ex-tu'ber-an-cy  (-dn-sY),  n.  [L. 
extube  rans,  p.  pr.  of  ext  uberare 
to  swell  up.]  Protuberance.  Obs. 
—  ex-tu'ber-ant  (-rtnt),  a.  Obs. 
ex-tu'ber-ate  (-at),  r.  i.  [L.  cx- 
tuberatus,  p.  p.]  To  swell  out. 
Obs.  —  ex-t^ber-a'tdon  (-§'- 
shwn),  h.  Obs. 

ex'tu  mes'cence  (eksrtfl-mSs'- 
£ns),  n.  [L.  ex  -f  tvmescens,  p. 
pr.  of  tumescere,  incho.  fr.  tu- 
mere  to  swell  :  cf.  F.  ext  times- 
cence.  1  A  swelling  ;  rising.  R. 
ex-tnrb'.  ex-tur'bate.  v.  t.  [L. 
e  rturbare ,  p.  p.  exturbatus.']  To 
drive  out.  Obs. 


||  ex  tur'pi  cau'sa  non  o'ri-tur 
ac'ti-o  (Or'Y-tfir).  [L.]  Laic. 
From  an  immoral  cause,  or  con¬ 
sideration,  no  action  arises, 
ex-typ'al.  +  bctypal. 
ex-u  ber-a'tion  (Sgz-n'bSr-a'- 
shfln),  n.  [L.  exuberatio^-onis, 
excess.]  Exhilaration.  Rare. 
ex-ue'eous  Ji*  ex  succors, 
ex'u-con'ti-an  (Sks^-kOn'tY- 
rtn).  Var.  of  exoucontian. 
exudation  pressure  =  root 
pressure.  [udation.  Rare.  I 
ex-u'dence( 5gz-Q'dens),R.  Ex- 1 
ex'u-Ja  (gks'fl-ja),  n.  =  ech- 
ugin,  1. 

ex'ul,  n.  [L.  exul ,  e^si/h]  An 
exile.  Obs.  —  r.  t.  To  exile.  Obs. 
ex'u-late,  n.  [L.  exnlatus,  ex- 
sulatus,  p.  p.  of  exulare.  e.rsu- 
lare,  to  live  in  exile.]  An  exile. 
—  v.  t.  Sf  i.  To  exile  ;  to  be  ex¬ 
iled.  —  ex  u-la'tion.  n.  All  Obs. 
ex-ul'cer-ate.  a.  [L.  exulcera¬ 
tus,  p.  p.]  Ulcerated.  Ohs. 
ex-ul'cer-art.ive  (6g- z  Til's?  r-5- 
tlv),  ex-ul'cer-a-to-ry  (-a-t6-rY), 
a.  Ulcerative.  Rare.  [n.  pr.  I 
ex-ult'ing-ly.  adv.  of  exulting,  \ 
ex-u'lu-late  (?ks-Q'lfl-lat),  v.  i. 
[L.  exululatvs ,  p.  p.  of  exululare 


to  cry  out.]  To  ululate.  Rare. 
ex  uin-brel'la  (5ks/flm-br51'd), 
n.  [NL.  ;  ex-  out  -f  umbrella .] 
Zool.  The  convex  upper  sur¬ 
face  of  the  umbrella  of  a  jelly¬ 
fish.  —  ex-um'bral  (Pks-um'- 
brdl),  ex  um-brel'lar  (-dr),  a. 
ex-un'dance,  ex-un'dan-cv,  n. 
[L.  exundantia.]  Overflow. 
Rare.  —  ex-un'dant  (Ck-sfin'- 
ddnt),  a.  Rare. 
ex-un'date  (-dat),  v.  i.  [L.  ex- 
nndatus,  p.  p.  of  exundare  to 
overflow.]  To  overflow.  Rare. 
—  exun-da'tion  (Sk'sTm-da'- 
sh«n),  ii.  Rare. 

II  ex  un'gue  le-o'nem.  [L.] 
From  the  claw  (we  may  infer 
or  imagine)  the  lion  ;  the  whole 
may  be  inferred  from  a  part, 
ex-im'gu-late,  v.  t.  [L.  exun- 
gulure  to  lose  the  hoof.]  To 
pare  off,  as  nails,  the  hoof,  etc. 
Obs.  —  ex-un  gu-la'tion,  n.  Obs. 
||  ex  u'no  dis'ce  om'nes.  [L.] 
See  ah  UNO  disce  omnks. 
ex-u'per-a-ble,  a.  [L.  exsupe- 
rabilts. ]  Superable.  Obs. 
ex-u'per-ance.  ex  u'per-an-cy, 
n.  (L.  exsup  er  anti  a  A  Superi¬ 
ority  ;  superfluity.  Obs. 


ex-n'per-ant,  >i.  [L.  exsxypt- 

rans,  p.  pr.]  Surpassing.  Obs. 
ex-u'per-ate,  v.  t.  [L.  exu-,  ex- 
superatus,  p.  p.  of  exu-,  exsupe- 
rare,  to  excel;  ex  out  4-  superare 
to  go  over,  super  over.]  To 
excel  ;  surmount.  Obs.  —  ex-u/- 
per-a'tion,  n.  Obs. 
ex-nr'gence.  n.  [L.  exurgens, 
exsurgens,  p.  pr.  of  exurgere, 
exsurgere ,  to  rise  up.]  A  rising 
or  coming  into  view.  Obs.  —  ex- 
ur'gent,  a.  Obs. 
ex-us'ei-tate  (ck-sus'Y-tat),  v.  t. 
[L.  exsuscitatus .  p.  p.  of  exsus- 
citare. ]  To  rouse  :  excite.  Obs. 

—  ex-us'ci-ta'tion,  n.  Obs. 
ex-ust',  a.  [L.  exits  tvs,  p.  p.  of 
e.r?ire7-e.]  Burned  up.  —  v.  t. 
To  burn  up.  —  ex  ust'i-ble,  a. 

—  ex-us 'tion,  n.  All  Obs 

II  ex  u'su.  [L.]  Of  use,  serv¬ 
ice,  or  benefit ;  useful, 
ex-ute'  (Sgz-flt'),  v.  t.  (L .  exu- 
tus ,  p.  p.  of  exuere  to  strip.]  To 
strip  or  divest.  Obs.  or  Hist. 
ex-u'to-ry  (Sgz-ti'tS-rY),  n.  [Cf. 
I'.  exutoire.J  Med.  An  issue, 
ex-u'vi-a  (egz-Q'vY-d),  n.,sing. 

Of  EXUVIAi. 

ex-u'vi-a-ble  (-d-b’l),  a.  Capa¬ 


ble  of  being  exuviated.  —  ex-u'- 
vi-a-bil'i-ty  (-bYl'Y-tY),  n. 
ex-u'vi-ous,  a.  Exuvial.  Obs. 
|l  ex  vi  aut  me'tn.  [L.]  From 

force  or  fear. 

|l  ex  vi  ter'mi-nl.  [LL.]  By 

force  of  the  term. 

||  ex  vo'to.  [L.]  According 
to  one’s  vow  or  prayer, 
ex  -vo'to  (Cks'vO^td),  n. ;  pi. 
-tos  (-tdz).  An  offering  fulfill¬ 
ing  a  vow.  —  ex-vo'tive  (-tYv),  a. 
exx.  Abbr.  Executrix, 
ex  zo  di'a-cal,  a.  Astron.  Ex- 
trazodiacal.  [ay,  adv. I 

ey.  Obs.  or  dial.  Eng.  var.  of  | 
ey.  +  egg. 

ey.  Eve.  Obs.  or  Ref.  Sp. 
e-ya',  inter  j.  [Cf.  I*,  eia.]  Ver¬ 
ily  ;  assuredly.  Obs. 
ey'ah  (I'd),  n.  An  ayah. 
ey'as-mns/ket,  n.  [eyas-\-  mus¬ 
ket  sparrow  hawk.]  An  un¬ 
fledged  or  young  male  sparrow 
hawk.  Obs. 

ey'dent.  Var.  of  eident.  Scot. 
eye.  f  awe,  egg.  [adr.l 

eye  (I).  Dial.  Eng.  var.  of  ay, | 
eye  (I).  Var.  of  ea.  Scot.  V 
Dial.  Eng. 

©ye  (I),  n.  [Prob.  fr.  nye ,  an 


ale,  senate,  care,  am,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofa  ;  eve,  Svent,  find,  recent,  maker;  ice,  ill;  old,  Sbey,  orb,  5dd,  s&ft,  connect ;  use,  unite,  urn,  up,  circus,  menu; 

U  Foreign  Word.  Obsolete  Variant  of.  -f  combined  with.  =  equals. 
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3-  Hence,  with  reference  to  the  “mind’s  eye:”  The 
faculty  or  action  of  intellectual  discrimination  or  inner 
perception  ;  attention  or  notice  ;  consideration  or  contem¬ 
plation  ;  mental  regard  ;  as,  to  have  an  eye  on  rascality ; 
the  advantage  did  not  escape  his  eye  ;  discernment ;  ra¬ 
tional  power  ;  as,  he  needs  all  his  eyes  to  work  through 
the  difficulty  ;  point  of  view  ;  as,  a  crime  in  the  eye  of  the 
law  ;  to  see  with  another’s  eyes;  judgment;  opinion;  esti¬ 
mation  ;  as,  to  note  logical  distinctions  with  a  keen  eye. 

In  my  eye,  she  is  the  sweetest  lady  that  ever  I  looked  on.  Shak. 

Booksellers  .  .  .  have  an  eye  to  their  own  advantage  Addison. 

4.  Fig.,  specif.,  a  seat  of  intellectual  light.  “  Athens,  the 

eye  of  Greece,  mother  of  arts.”  Milton. 

5.  Something  that  resembles  or  is  analogous  to  the  organ 
of  sight,  as  in  form,  position,  or  appearance  ;  as :  a  A 
circular  spot  having  a  center  of  a  different  color,  as  on  a 
peacock’s  tail,  b  The  scar  to  which  the  adductor  muscle 
is  attached  in  oysters  and  other  bivalve  shells ;  also,  the 
adductor  muscle  itself,  esp.  when  used  as  food,  as  in  the 
scallop,  c  Hort.  (1)  The  bud  of  a  shoot  or  of  any  sub¬ 
terranean  stem  ;  as,  the  eye  of  a  cutting  ;  the  eye  of  a  po¬ 
tato.  (2)  In  orchard  fruits,  the  point  of  union  with  the 
calyx,  d  The  center  of  a  target;  the  bull’s-eye.  e  A 
small  loop  to  receive  a  hook  ;  as,  hooks  and  eyes  on  a  dress. 
I  The  hole  through  the  head  of  a  needle,  g  A  loop  form¬ 
ing  part  of  anything,  or  a  hole  through  anything,  to  receive 
a  rope,  hook,  pin,  shaft,  etc.  ;  as,  an  eye  at  the  end  of  a  tie 
bar  in  a  bridge  truss  ;  an  eye  through  a  crank  ;  an  eye  at 
the  end  of  a  rope,  h  The  hole  through  the  upper  mill¬ 
stone.  i  Metal.  A  peephole  in  the  walls  of  a  furnace 
through  which  the  interior  may  be  viewed,  as  at  the  elbow 
of  a  tuyere  in  a  blast  furnace.  J  Arch.  The  horizontal 
circular  opening  at  the  top  of  a  cupola,  whether  opening 
to  the  outer  air,  as  in  the  Pantheon,  or  showing  an  outer 
cupola  above,  as  in  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral  of  London.  See 
oculus.  k  See  crab’s-eye. 

6.  A  spring  or  well  or  its  outlet.  Rare. 

7-  That  which  resembles  the  eye  in  relative  importance  or 

beauty.  “  The  very  eye  of  that  proverb.”  Shak. 

8-  Tinge;  shade  of  color.  Obs. 

Red  with  an  eye  of  blue  makes  a  purple.  Boyle. 
9.  Meteor.  A  patch  of  blue  sky  often  visible  at  the  calm 
center  of  a  hurricane  ;  a  bull’s-eye. 
by  the  eye,  prob.,  without  measure  ;  unlimited.  Obs. 

Assure  thyself  thou  shalt  have  broth  by  the  eye.  Marlowe. 

—  e.  of  a  volute.  Arch .,  the  circle  in  the  center  of  the  volute. 

—  e.  of  day,  e.  of  the  morning,  e.  of  heaven,  the  sun.  “  So  gen¬ 
tly  shuts  the  eye  of  day.”  Mrs.  Barbauld.  —  e.  of  the  storm. 
=  EYEj  n .,  9.  —  eyes  of  a  ship,  the  foremost  part  in  the  bows 
of  a  ship,  formerly  often  ana  still  in  some  countries  painted 
with  eyes ;  also,  the  hawseholes.  —  eyes  of  the  rigging,  Naut ., 
the  parts  of  the  shrouds,  stays,  etc.,  that  pass  over  a  mast¬ 
head.  —  in  the  e.  of  the  wind,  Naut .,  in  a  direction  almost  di¬ 
rectly  opposed  to  the  wind  ;  very  close  to  the  wind  ;  as,  the 
yacht  sailed  in  the  eye  of  the  wind. 

eye  (I),  v.  t.  ;  eyed  (Id) ;  ey'ing  (l'lng)  or  eye'ing.  1.  To 
fix  the  eye  on  ;  to  look  on  ;  to  view  ;  to  observe ;  particu¬ 
larly,  to  observe  or  watch  narrowly,  or  with  fixed  attention. 

2.  To  make  an  eye  in  or  on  ;  as,  to  eye  a  needle, 
eye,  v.  i.  To  appear  ;  to  look.  Obs. 

My  becomings  kill  me,  when  they  do  not 

Eye  well  to  you.  Shak. 

eye'a-ble  (i'a-b’I),  a.  Open  to  sight  or  observation  ;  also, 
pleasant  to  the  eye  ;  sightly. 

eye'balP  (i'b61'),  n.  The  more  or  less  globular  capsule  of 
the  eye  of  vertebrates  (formed  by  the  sclerotic  and  cornea) 
together  with  its  contained  structures  ;  the  eye  proper  as 
distinguished  from  the  accessory  parts, 
eye'bar'  (I'bar'),  n.  Engin.  A  bar  with  an  eye  at  one  or 
both  ends. 

eye-beam'  (i'bem'),  n.  A  glance  of  the  eye.  Shak. 

eyeTJOlt'  (i'bolt'),  n.  Mach.  A  bolt  with  a  looped  head,  or 
an  opening  in  the  head. 

eye  bone.  Zool.  One  of  the  ossified  plates  (well  developed 
in  birds  and  many  reptiles)  in  the  sclerotic  of  the  eye. 
eye'brlght'  (l'brit/),  n.  a  A  small  scrophulariaceous  plant 
of  Europe  (Euphrasia  officinalis ),  formerly  much  used  as  a 
remedy  for  diseases  of  the  eye.  b  Scarlet  pimpernel,  c  In¬ 
dian  tobacco,  d  Indian  pipe,  e  Germander  speedwell, 
eye'brow'  (i'brou'),  n.  1.  The  arch  or  ridge  over  the  eye 


forming  the  upper  edge  of  the  orbit ;  also,  the  covering  of 
soft  hair  growing  on  this  ridge. 

2.  Arch.  a  A  molding  over  a  window.  Oxf.  E.  D.  b  A 
fillet.  Rare,  c  A  low  dormer  in  a  roof,  over  which  the 
roofing  is  carried  in  wave  line. 

3.  Naut.  A  projection  above  a  sidelight  to  divert  water 
trickling  down  the  side  of  a  vessel ;  —  called  also  wriggle. 

©ye'CUp'  (i'kup'),  n.  1.  A  small  oval  porcelain  or  giass 
cup  having  a  rim  curved  to  fit  the  orbit  of  the  eye,  and 
used  in  applying  liquid  remedies  to  the  eyes.  Called  also 
eyeglass. 

2.  Firearms.  A  round  hollowed  piece  with  a  peephole,  on 
the  rear  sight. 

eyed  (Id),  a.  Having  eyes  or  eyelike  spots, 
eye  dotter.  A  graining  brush  used  in  imitating  bird’s-eye 
maple. 

eye'llap7  (i'flSp'),  n.  A  blinder  on  a  horse’s  bridle, 
eye'ful  (i'fdol),  n.  As  much  as  may  be  seen  at  once ;  of 
sleep,  a  “  wink.” 

eye'ful,  a.  Eyeable  ;  also,  observant ;  careful.  Obs.  or  R. 
eye'glance7  (i'gl&ns'),  n.  A  glance  of  the  eye. 
eye'glass'  (i'gUs'),  n.  1.  A  lens  of  glass  or  rock  crystal 
used  to  correct  defects  of  vision  ;  —  when  used  singly  com¬ 
monly  called  a  monocle  ;  when  used  in  pairs,  eyeglasses  or 
pince-nez.  Cf.  spectacles. 

2.  Eyepiece  of  a  telescope,  microscope,  etc. 

3  The  lens  of  the  eye.  Obs. 

4.  A  glass  eyecup.  See  eyecup. 
eye'hole'  (I'hol/),  n.  1.  The  orbit  of  the  eye. 

2.  A  hole  through  which  one  looks  or  peeps  ;  a  peephole. 

3.  A  circular  opening  to  receive  something,  as  a  hook, 
cord,  or  rope  ;  an  eyelet ;  an  eye. 

4.  An  eyespot  in  a  coconut. 

eye'laslL  (i'lSsh'),  n.  The  fringe  of  hair  that  edges  the 
eyelid  ;  also,  a  single  hair  of  this  fringe, 
eye'lens'  (i'18nz'),  n.  Optics.  The  lens  nearest  the  eye 
in  an  eyepiece. 

eyeless  (I'ISs),  a.  Without  eyes ;  blind  ;  done,  or  acting, 
without  using  the  eyes.  “  Eyeless  rage.”  Shak. 

eyelet  (list),  n.  [ME.  oilet ,  OF.  oillet,  F.  ceillet ,  dim.  of 
ceil  eye,  fr.  L.  oculus.  See  eye  ;  cf.  oillet.]  1.  A  small 
hole  or  perforation,  usually  to  receive  a  cord  or  fastener 
and  strengthened  on  the  edge,  as  when  worked  round  with 
stitches,  as  in  embroidery,  garments,  sails,  etc. 

2.  A  metal  ring  or  grommet,  or  short  metallic  tube,  the 
ends  of  which  can  be  bent  outward  and  over  to  fasten  it  in 
place  ;  —  used  to  line  an  eyelet  hole. 

3.  A  small  eye  ;  an  ocellus. 

4.  A  peephole  or  loophole. 

eyelet,  V.  t.;  -let-ed  ;  -let-ing.  To  make  or  place  eyelets  in. 
eyelet  eer'  (I'lit-er'),  n.  A  small,  sharp-pointed  instru¬ 
ment  used  in  piercing  eyelet  holes  ;  a  stiletto  ;  bodkin, 
eyelet  punch.  A  machine  for  punching  eyelet  holes  and 
fastening  eyelets,  as  in  paper  or  cloth. 
eyelid/  (i'lid'),  n.  The  cover  of  the  eye ;  that  portion  of 
movable  skin  with  which  an  animal  covers  or  uncovers  the 
eyeball  at  pleasure.  Most  vertebrates  above  fishes  have 
two  lids,  an  upper  and  a  lower,  supplemented  in  many 
cases  by  a  third,  the  nictitating  membrane  (which  see),  be¬ 
neath  the  others.  Cf.  chameleon,  snake. 
eye'mark/  (i'mark'),  n.  An  object  to  look  at ;  a  spectacle, 
eye'-mlnd  ed,  a.  Having  one’s  mental  imagery  prevail¬ 
ingly  of  the  visual  type ;  having  one’s  thoughts  and  mem¬ 
ories  mainly  in  the  form  of  visual  images.  See  visualizer. 
—  eye'-minded-ness,  n. 

eye  opener.  That  which  makes  the  eyes  open,  as  star¬ 
tling  news  or  occurrence,  or,  U.  S.  Slang ,  a  drink  of  liquor, 
esp.  the  first  one  in  the  morning. 

eye'piece'  (i'pes'),  n.  1.  Optics.  The  lens,  or  combina¬ 
tion  of  lenses,  at  the  eye  end  of  a  telescope  or  other  opti¬ 
cal  instrument,  through  which  the  image  is  viewed.  See 

NEGATIVE  EYEPIECE,  POSITIVE  EYEPIECE. 

2.  Metal.  A  device  consisting  of  a  disk  of  mica  suitably 
mounted  and  fitted  to  an  aperture  in  the  side  of  a  furnace 
so  as  to  permit  a  view  of  the  interior, 
eyepiece  micrometer.  Astron.  See  micrometer. 
eye'pit'  (I'pTt'),  n.  The  socket  of  the  eye  ;  eyehole, 
eye'reach'  (i'rech'),  n.  The  range  or  reach  of  the  eye  ;  eye¬ 
shot.  “  A  seat  in  eyereach  of  him.”  B.  Jonson. 


eye'serv'ant  (I'sflr'vSnt),  n.  A  servant  who  attends  faith¬ 
fully  to  his  duty  only  when  watched, 
eye'serv  ice  (-tis),  n.  1.  Service  performed  only  under 
inspection,  or  the  eye  of  an  employer. 

Not  witn  eyeservice ,  as  men-pleasers.  Col.  iii.  22. 
2.  Admiring  looks  or  regard. 

eye'shot  (i'shbt'),  n.  Range,  reach,  or  glance  of  the  eye; 
view  ;  sight ;  as,  to  be  out  of  eyeshot.  Dryden. 

eye'sight  (I'slt'),  n.  Sight;  view;  observation. 

Josephus  sets  this  down  from  his  own  eyesight.  Bp.  Wilkins. 
eye'sore'  (i'sor'),  n.  Something  offensive  to  the  eye  or 
sight  ;  a  blemish. 

Mordecai  was  an  eyesore  to  Ilaman.  V Estrange. 
©yc  speculum-  Med.  An  appliance  to  prevent  the  spas¬ 
modic  closure  of  the  lids  during  examination  of  or  opera¬ 
tion  upon  the  eye. 

eye'-splice',  n.  Naut.  A  splice  formed  by  bending  a 
rope’s  end  back,  and  splicing  it  into  the  rope,  forming 
a  loop  or  eye.  See  splice,  Illust. 

eye'spot',  n.  1.  Zool.  a  A  simple  eye  or  visual  organ 
in  many  invertebrates,  consisting  of  pigment  cells  covering 
a  sensory  nerve  termination,  b  An  eyelike  spot  of  color. 
2.  An  eyelike  spot,  as  in  a  potato  or  coconut;  specif.,  a 
small  pigment  body  in  certain  unicellular  algae,  supposed 
to  be  sensitive  to  light. 

©ye'— spot  ted,  a.  Marked  with  spots  like  eyes. 

Juno’s  bird  [the  peacock],  in  her  eye-spotted  train.  Spenser. 
eye'stone'  (I'ston^,  n  A  small  lenticular  calcareous  body, 
esp.  an  operculum  Of  a  small  marine  shell  of  the  family  Tur- 
binidae,  used  to  remove  a  foreign  substance  from  the  eye.  It 
is  put  into  the  inner  corner  of  the  eye  under  the  lid,  and 
working  its  way  to,  and  out  at,  the  outer  corner,  often 
brings  with  it  the  substance. 

eye'strain/  (I'stran'),  n.  Weariness  or  strained  condition 
of  the  eye  from  overuse,  uncorrected  defects  of  vision,  etc. 
eye'String'  (i'strTng'),  n.  A  muscle  or  tendon  by  which  the 
eye  is  moved.  It  was  formerly  supposed  to  break  at  death 
or  loss  of  vision. 

eye'tOOtlL  (I'tooth'),  n.;pl.  -teeth  (I'teth').  Anat.  A  ca¬ 
nine  tooth  of  the  upper  jaw.  See  tooth. 
eye  tube.  C)pto7\s.^The  eyepiece  of  a  telescope, 
eye'wa  ter  (i'wo'ter),  n.  A  wash  or  lotion  for  the  eyes, 
eye'wit  ness  (i'wlt'ngs  ;  I'wTt/nSs),  n.  One  who  sees  an 
object  or  act ;  esp.,  one  who  testifies  what  he  has  seen. 

We  .  .  .  were  eyewitnesses  of  his  majesty.  2  Pet.  i.  16. 
ey'ra  (a'rd;  i'rri),  n.  [Native  South  American  name.] 
Zool.  A  wild  cat  (Felis  eyra)  ranging  from  southern  Brazil 
to  northern  Mexico.  It  is  reddish  yellow  and  about  the  size 
of  the  domestic  cat,  but  with  a  longer  and  more  slender 
body  and  shorter  legs. 

eyre  (Sr),  n.  [OF.  cirrc,  eire ,  journey,  march,  way,  fr.  L. 
Her ,  itineris,  a  going,  way,  fr.  the  root  of  i  >  ,  or  fr. 

OF.  errer  to  journey,  fr.  LL.  iterare ,  fr.  L.  .  ‘  s ty¬ 
rant,  itinerant,  issue.]  1.  Itineration  ;  a  jo:  i  r 

cuit; —  used  in  the  phrase  justices  in  eyre  •.(  m  '  . 

L.  justitise  itinerantes,  AF.  justisis  errauntz ,  i  tine  ran 
judges  who  under  temporary  royal  commissions  i  -  -  «” 

cuit  to  hold  courts  in  the  differ  t  counties  of  Fugland. 
The  practice  of  commissioning  fa  u  j  r-'  fees  began  appar¬ 


ently  in  the  reign  of  Henry  II.  and 
creasing  irregularity  until  the  appoint  nt.j 
assize  and  nisi  prius  in  1285. 

2.  The  circuit  or  sessions  held  by  the  justi 
EyTe  of  the  Forest,  a  circuit  co  i  held  by  :h 
Forest,  hence  called  Justices  In  Eyre 
E-Ze'ki-el  (e-ze'kT-el;  -zek'y<ff\  ,  L.  L 
Yekhezqel,  perh.  through  Gr  .  •  •  ■  1 

of  God  ;  —  masc.  prop,  name  '  cl  •  7 
Ezechiele  (ad-za-kygl'aV  -  l,.  -ky‘ 

quiel  (a-tha-kySl' ;  268) ;  G 
chiel  (a-za'kT-Sl).  —  Dim.  Z< 

2.  a  One  of  the  grea' 
tury  b.  c.,  whose  ministry  wan  -\n  -iron 
Babylonia,  b  Theb  See 

Ez'ra  (5z'rd),  n.  [Hel 
name.  L.  Ezra ,  Ezdras  (foMrii's)  F.  Esc 
G.  Esra  (Ss'rii). 

2.  a  A  famous  ”th 

b  The  Book  of  clea  in  the  Bib*e 

canon.  See  Old  Testa m  nt. 
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T71  (Sf).  1-  The  sixth  letter  of  the  English,  as  also  of  the 

Roman,  early  Greek,  and  Semitic  alphabets.  (See  alpha¬ 
bet,  Illust.)  Its  present  form  and  sound  are  from  the  Latin. 
The  Latin  borrowed  the  form  from  the  early  Greek  digam¬ 
ma,  f,  which  represented  a  sound  approximately  the  same 
as  Eng.  it,  that  being  also  the  value  of  its  prototype,  the 
Semitic  letter  called  vau  or  waw.  The  sound  w  was  lost  in 
the  chief  classical  Greek  dialects,  and  its  symbol,  the  di- 
gamma,  F,  disappeared  from  the  later  Greek  alphabet.  Ety¬ 
mologically  /is  most  closely  related  to p%.k%  i\ and  b;  as  in 
E.  five ,  Gr.  u-eVre;  E.  wol/,  L.  lupus,  Gr.  Av/cos  ;  E./ox, 
vixen  ;  /ragile,  5reak  ;  /ruit,  5rook,  v.  t. ;  E.  5ear,  L./erre. 
See  Guide  to  Pron.,  §  167. 

2.  As  a  symbol ,  used  to  denote  or  indicate :  a  The  sixth  in  a 
series;  sixth  in  order  or  class;  sometimes,  the  numeral  6  ;  as, 
Company  F.  b  [cap.')  Astron.  A  Eraunhofer  line  caused  by 
hydrogen,  c  [cap.)  Chem.  Fluorine  [no  period,  /’].  d  Math. 
Function,  e  [cap.)  A  size  of  shot.  See  shot,  f  Music . 
(1)  The  fourth  tone  of  the  model  major  scale  (that  of  C), 
or  the  sixth  tone  of  its  relative  minor  scale  (that  of  A  mi¬ 
nor).  (2)  In  notation,  any  symbol  for  this  tone,  as  a  note 
on  a  certain  line  or  space.  See  clef,  Illust.  (3)  On  a  key¬ 
board,  any  key  giving  this  tone.  See  keyboard. _ 

3.  As  a  medieval  Roman  numeral,  F  =  40,  and  F  =  40,000. 

4.  As  an  abbreviation:  a  In  the  form  F. :  Various  proper 

names,  as,  Florence,  Francis,  Frederick,  etc. ;  Fahrenheit ; 
Father  ;  February  ;  Fellow  ;  Flat  ( Thent .) ;  French  ;  Frere 
(French  for  Brother) ;  Friday,  b  In  the  form  f.  or  F. : 
fac  (L.,  make);  falsifier  (in  old  times  branded  on  a  per¬ 
son  guilty  of  falsity) ;  farthing  or  farthings ;  fathom  or 
fathoms;  feet;  felon  (in  old  times  branded  on  a  felon  on 
being  admitted  to  benefit  of  clergy) ;  feminine  ;  fiat  (L.,  let 
it  be  made  or  done);  fighter  and  fray  maker  (in  old  times 
branded  on  such  a  person) ;  filly  ;  fine  ;  firm  ;  florin  or  flor¬ 
ins  ;  flower  ;  in  the  log  book,  fluid,  fog  (Naut.) ;  folio  or 
folios;  following;  foot;  in  MSS.,  for;  formula  or -lae ; 
forte  (It.,  loudly) ;  franc  or  francs  ;  furlong. 

eye  being  for  a  nye.  SeeNYK.]  A 
brood  :  as,  an  eye  of  pheasants. 
eye'balnV  (T'btimO,  n.  The 
plant  goldenseal, 
eye'bite',  v.  t.  To  bewitch  or 
fascinate  by  the  eye.  Obs.— 
eye'^^'er  (r  bit/5r),  n.  Obs. 
eye'bree'  (T'bre/),  w.  Obs.  or 
Scot.  9f  Dial,  a  =  eyelid,  b 

=  EYELASH.  C  =  EYEBROW. 

eye'bri'dled  (-brf'd’ld ),  <<.  r- 

tillon  System.  Having  an  upper 
eyelid  overhanging  at  the  inner 
angle,  as  in  the  Mongolian  eye. 
See  EPIC  A  NTH  us,  Illust. 
eye  doctor.  An  oculist, 
eye  draft  or  draught.  A  draw¬ 
ing  'voin  sight. 

eye 'drop  .  u.  A  tear.  Poetic 
eye'laat7,  n.  [The  last  part  is 

ME.  last ,  lest ,  fault,  Icel.  lostr .] 
A  fault  or  flaw  ;  grudge.  Obs. 
eye'liBt'.  -f  eyelast. 
ey'en  (T'^n).  Archaic  or  Scot, 
and  dinl.  Eng.  pi.  of  EYE. 
eye'point7,  n.  An  eyespot. 
eye  purple.  =  visual  purple. 
eyer.  ^  air,  heir, 
ey'er  (I'5r),  n.  One  who  eyes, 
eyerie,  -f  aerie. 
eye'rooV,  ».  =  eyebalm. 
eye'salve  (I'sav7),  «.  Oint¬ 
ment  for  the  eye.  Obs.  or  Fig. 
eye'seed/,  n.  The  wild  sage, 
eye 'server,  n.  An  eyeservant. 
eyes8.  Var.  of  eyas. 
eye'stalk7  (T'st6k/),  n.  Zool.  One 
of  the  movable  peduncles 
which,  in  the  decapod  Crusta¬ 
cea,  bear  the  eyes  at  the  tip. 

ey'et  (T'^t).  ait. 

eye'thurl',  n.  Eyehole  ;  win¬ 
dow.  Obs.  [Rare.  1 

eye'walt  er,  n.  EyeBervnnt.| 
eye'waslV  (I'wCshO,  n.  Eye¬ 
water. 

eye  wattle.  A  fleshy  pinkish  for¬ 
mation  round  the  eye  of  certain 
birds,  as  carrier  pigeons, 
eye'win^,  n.  A  wink, 
eye' winker,  n.  An  eyelash. 
eye'wort/ (I'wQrtO,  n.  =  kye- 
brioht.  [a6  cheese.  1 

eye'y  (I'Y),  a.  Ilaving  holes,  | 
eyle.  j*  ail,  aisle,  ill. 
ey'li-ad,  n.  An  oeillade.  Obs. 
eylBum.  +  halesome. 
eyme.  eme.  [pi.  of  eye. 1 

eyn.  eyne.  Archaic  or  dial.  Eng.  | 
ey'ot  (I'wt),n  A  small  island; 

an  islet.  Var.  of  ait.  —  ey'ot-y 
(-T),  a. 

Ey-pre'pi-a  (T-pre'pY-d),  w. 
[NI,.,  fr.  Gr.  evTrpeTnj?  comely.] 
Syn.  of  Apatensis. 
eyr.  +  air,  ear,  heir. 
ey'rar,  ey'ri-ar,  n.  [Cf.  aerie.] 
A  brood  of  swans.  Obs. 
eyre.  +  air,  aerie. 
eyre,  f  heir. 

Eyre.  Jane  (ar).  The  heroine  of 
Cnarlotte  Bronti:’s  novel  of  the 
same  name.  She  is  a  governess 
in  the  family  of  a  Mr.  Rochester, 
to  whom  she  is  finally  married, 
ey'ren.  Obs.  pi.  of  egg. 
ey'rie.  ey'ry,  n.  The  nest  of  a 
bird  of  prey.  Vars.  of  aerie. 
eyse.  ease,  easy. 

ey'sell.  +  eisel. 

eysoge.  +  haysuck. 

eyt.  +  ait,  eat.  [row.  Obs.  1 

eythe.  n.  [AS.  ege&e.]  A  har-| 

Ez.  Abbr.  Ezra. 

e-zan'  (S-zan'L  Var.  of  azan. 

E'zar  (e'zar),  E'zer  (e'z?r). 

Bib. 

ez'ba  (Sz'bd),  n.  [Ileb.  etsba 
prop., finger  breadth.]  See  meas¬ 
ure. 

Ez'bai  (Pz'bT  ;  ?z'bft-T).  Bib. 
Ez'bon  (5z'b8n).  Bib. 

Ezech.  Abbr.  EzechieU 
Ez'e-chi'as  (Sz'f-kl'tls).  Bib. 
E-ze'chi-el  (£-ze'kY-£*l).  D.  Bib. 
Ez  e-ci'as  (gz'f-sl'tfs).  Bib. 
Ezek.  Abbr.  Ezekiel. 

Ez'e-kl'as  <5z'P-kI'r7s).  Bib. 
E'zel  (e'z£l),  n.  Bib.  A  word 
occurring  in  1  Sam.  xx.  19,  in  a 

passage  now  generally  consid¬ 
ered  to  be  corrupt.  It  has  been 
taken  to  mean  “  stone  of  depar¬ 
ture,”  or  to  be  a  place  name.  By 
some  modern  scholars  it  is  trans¬ 
lated  “  cairn,”  by  others,  “  juni¬ 
per  tree.” 

E'zem  (e'z?m).  Bib. 

Ez^-ri'as  (Sz^-rf'rfs).  Bib. 
E-zi'a8  (?-zI'dte).  Bib. 

E'zi-el  (e'zY-81).  D.  Bib. 

E  zi-on-ga'ber  (-8  n-g  a'b  5  r), 
-ge  ber  (-ge'bgr).  Bib. 

Ez'nite  (Sz'nlt).  Bib. 

Ezr  Abbr.  Ezra. 

Ez'ra-hite  (8z'ra-hYt).  Bib. 
Ez'ri  (6z'rT).  Bib. 

Ez'rl-cam  (/z'rT-kllm).  D.  Bib. 
Ez'ri-el  (-S1).  D.  Bib. 

Ez'ri-hel  (-h81).  D.  Bib. 

food,  foot ;  out,  oil ;  chair  ;  go  ;  sing,  iqk  ;  *fcen,  thin;  nature,  verdure  (250) ;  K  =  ch  in  6.  ich,  ach  (144) ;  boN ;  yet ;  zh  =  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Guide. 

Full  explanations  of  Abbreviations,  Signs,  etc..  Immediately  nreeede  the  I  ocabulary. 
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F  major,  F  sharp  malor,  Music,  the  major  scales  or  keys  hav¬ 
ing  the  signatures  respectively  of  six  sharps  and  one  flat. 
—  F  minor,  F  sharp  minor,  Music,  the  minor*  scales  or  keys, 
relative  to  A  flat  major  and  A  major,  and  having  the  same 
signatures  respectively  of  four  flats  and  three  sdiarps.  —  F 
sharp  <F^),  Music ,  the  tone  a  half  step  above  F. 

F  (6f),  or  f,  n. ;  pi.  F’s  or  Fe  (Sfs).  The  letter  F  or  f  ;  also, 
an  object  shaped  like  an  F. 

la  (fa),  n,  tit.]  Music,  a  A  syllable  applied  to  the  fourth 
tone  of  the  diatonic  scale  in  sol mization  (which  6ee).  b  The 
tone  F  (as  fourth  in  the  scale  of  C);  — so  called  esp.  in 
the  French  and  Italian  systems. 

Fa'ba  (fa'bd), ft.  [L.,  bean.]  Bot.  A  genus  of  leguminous 
plants  typifying  the  family  Fabaceae,  and  by  some  authors 
united  with  Viera.  The  only  species,  F.  vulgaris  or  F. 
/aba ,  is  the  broad  bean  or  horse  bean. 

Fa-ba'ce-a  (fa-ba'se-e),  n.  pi.  [NL.]  Bot.  An  immense  fam¬ 
ily  of  plants,  comprising  with  the  Mimosacea*  and  Cyesal- 
piniaceae  the  old  order  or  family  Leguminosae,  but  now  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  modem  order  Rosales.  They  are  plants  of 
very  diverse  habit,  including  herbs,  shrubs,  and  trees  ;  the 
leaves  are  stipulate,  often  compound,  and  the  flowers  are 
irregular  and  papilionaceous  or  pealike.  The  fruit  is  a 
true  pod  or  legume.  There  are  about  320  genera  and  5,000 
species,  found  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  but  most  abundant 
in  the  tropics.  Many  genera  are  of  great  economic  impor¬ 
tance,  yielding  food,  timber,  drugs,  etc.,  and  others  are 
highly  ornamental  in  cultivation.  Called  also  Papilionacex. 
fa  ba'ceous  (-shtls),  a.  [L.  fabaceus ,  fr.  /aba  bean.]  a  Of 
the  family  Fabace;e.  b  Of  the  nature  of,  or  like,  a  bean, 
fa-bel'la  (fri-bSl'd),  n.  ;  pi.  -m*:  (-e).  [NL.,  dim.  of  L ./aba 
a  bean.]  Anat.  A  small  fibrocartilage  ossified  in  many  ani¬ 
mals,  and  sometimes  in  man,  in  the  tendon  of  the  gastrocne¬ 
mius  muscle,  behind  one  or  both  of  the  femoral  condyles. 
Fa'bi-an  (fa'bT-ftn),  a.  [L.  Fabianus ,  Fab i us,  belonging  to 
Fabius.]  1.  Of,  pert,  to,  or  in  the  manner  of,  the  Roman 
general  Quintus  Fabius  Maximus  Verrucosus,  who  foiled 
Hannibal  in  the  Second  Punic  War  by  avoiding  decisive 
coutests,  while  constantly  harassing  the  enemy  by  marches, 
countermarches,  and  ambuscades  ;  cautious  ;  dilatory. 

2.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Roman  gens  Fabia. 

3.  Designating,  or  pertaining  to,  a  society  of  socialists,  or¬ 
ganized  in  England  in  1884  to  spread  socialistic  principles 
gradually  without  violent  agitation. 

Fa'bi-an,  n.  A  member  of,  or  sympathizer  with,  the  Fa¬ 
bian  Society. 

fa'bi-formi -f6rm),(7.  [L.  bean -f--/orm.]  Bean-shaped, 
fa'ble  (fa'bT),  n.  [F.,  fr.  L.  f abula,  fr.  fan  to  speak,  say. 
See  ban  ;  cf.  fabulous,  fame.]  1.  A  fiction  ;  a  fictitious 
narrative  or  statement;  specif.  :  a  Fiction  intended  to  de¬ 
ceive  ;  untruth ;  falsehood. 

It  would  look  like  a  /able  to  report  [etc.].  Addison. 
b  A  story  of  supernatural  or  highly  marvelous  happenings, 
as  in  legend,  myth,  or  folklore.  C  A  narration  intended 
to  enforce  some  useful  truth  or  precept;  esp.,  one  in  which 
animals  and  even  inanimate  objects  speak  and  act  like 
human  or  rational  beings  ;  an  apologue.  See  beast  fable. 

Jotham’s/a6/e  of  the  trees  is  the  oldest  extant.  Addison. 
d  Any  story  told  to  excite  wonder  ;  hence,  talk  ;  common 
talk;  the  theme  of  talk.  “Old  wives’ /ables."  1  Tim.  iv.  7. 

We  grew 

The/«6/e  of  the  city  where  we  dwelt.  Tennyson. 

2.  The  plot,  story,  or  connected  series  of  events,  forming 
the  subject  of  an  epic  or  dramatic  poem. 

The  moral  is  the  first  business  of  the  poet  ;  this  being  formed, 
he  contrives  6uch  a  design  or  /able  as  may  be  most  suitable  to  the 
moral.  Dryden. 

Syn. —  Allegory,  parable,  fable,  apologue.  An  alle¬ 
gory  *8  *he  elaborate  development  of  a  metaphor,  frequent¬ 
ly  in  nan-ative  form,  sometimes  at  considerable  length  ;  its 
figures  are  commonly  types  or  personifications,  its  inci¬ 
dents  symbolic,  its  machinery  more  or  less  artificial; 
Spensers  “faerie  Queene  ”  and  Bunyan’s  “Pilgrim’s 
Progress  ”  arc  celebrated  examples  of  the  long  allegory ; 
Addison’s  “Vision  of  MirzaJ’of  the  short.  A  parable  is 
a  fictitious  narrative,  usually  brief  and  simple,  which, 
under  the  guise  of  facts  of  familiar  or  common  occurrence, 
conveys  moral  or  spiritual  truth ;  as,  the  parables  of  Jesus. 
A  fable  or  apologue  (the  latter  the  more  bookish  term)  is 
a  short  story  in  which  the  actions  or  qualities  of  beasts  or 
inanimate  objects  are  made  to  reflect,  often  satirically, 
human  traits  or  foibles ,  it  is  not,  like  a  para b/e •limi ted  by 
strict  rules  of  probability ;  as,  the  fables  of  Msop.  See 

COMPARISON,  STORY. 

fa'ble  (fa'bT),  v.  i.  ;  fa'bled  (fa'b’ld) ;  fa'bling  (-blTng). 
[Cf.  OF.  /abler,  L.  /abulari  to  talk.]  1.  To  talk.  Obs. 

2.  To  compose  fables ;  hence,  to  write  or  speak  fiction  ;  to 
write  or  utter  what  is  not  true  ;  to  talk  idly  ;  to  lie. 

Vain  now  the  tales  which  fabling  poets  tell.  Prior. 
fa'ble,  v.  t.  To  feign  ;  to  invent ;  to  devise,  and  speak  of,  as 
true  or  real ;  to  tell  of  falsely. 

The  hell  thou  fablest.  Milton. 

fa'bled  (fa'b’ld), p.  a.  1.  Told  or  mentioned  in  fable ;  myth¬ 
ical  :  legendary. 

2  Having  no  real  existence;  fictitious, 
fa'bler  (fa'bler),  n.  A  teller  of  fables  ;  a  fabulist. 

1!  fa  bli  au'  (fa'ble'o'),  n.:  pi.  fabliaux  (E.  -o ?').  [F.,  fr. 
OF .  fablel,  nom.  sing,  and  acc.  pi.  /abliaus,  dim.  of  /able 
a  fable.]  Fr.  Lit.  One  of  a  kind  of  short  metrical  tales 
composed,  chiefly  in  the  12th  and  13tli  centuries,  by  the 
trou veres  and  told  for  amusement  merely.  They  are  usu¬ 
ally  comic  and  satirical  and  frankly  coarse,  and  are  often 
cynical,  esp.  in  their  treatment  of  women ;  they  throw 
light,  however,  on  the  state  of  society  and  the  manner  of 
everyday  life.  Such  are  the  fabliaux  proper,  from  which 
Boccaccio  and  other  Italian  taletellers,  Chaucer,  and  Mo- 
liere  got  directly  or  indirectly  some  of  their  material, 
fa'bling  (fa'bling),  n.  Act  of  fabling  ;  romancing;  lying, 
fab'ric  (fSb'rlk),  n.  [L.  /abrica  fabric,  workshop  :  cf.  F. 
fabrique  fabric.  See  forge.]  1.  A  building  ;  framework  ; 
structure. 

Anon  out  of  the  earth  a  fabric  huge 

Rose  like  an  exhalation.  Milton. 

The  whole  vast  fabric  of  society.  Macaulay. 
2  A  contrivance  ;  appliance. 

3.  Act  of  constructing  ;  construction  ;  erection  ;  formation; 
specif.,  construction  and  maintenance  of  churches.  Eng. 


4.  The  structure  of  anything ;  the  manner  in  which  the 
parts  of  a  thing  are  united  ;  workmanship ;  texture  ;  make  ; 
as,  cloth  of  a  beautiful  fabric. 

6.  Anything  manufactured  ;  in  modern  use,  only,  cloth 
that  is  woven  or  knit  from  fibers,  either  vegetable  or  ani¬ 
mal  ;  manufactured  cloth  ;  a  textile  fabric  ;  as,  silks,  or 
other  /abrics. 

6.  The  material  of  which  n  fabric  is  made.  Rare. 

7.  A  place  where  anything  is  made  ;  a  factory.  Rare. 

8-  Petrog.  The  appearance  or  pattern  produced  by  the 
shapes  and  arrangement  of  the  crystal  grains  or  of  these 
with  glass,  in  an  igneous  rock.  It  is  one  of  the  features  of 
rock  texture. 

fab'ric  (fSb'rTk),  v.  t.  ;  fab'ricked  (-rlkt) ;  fab'rick-ino. 
To  frame  ;  build  ;  construct.  Obs. 
fab'ri-cant  (fSb'rl-kant),  «.  [F.,  or  L .  fabricans,  p.  pr.] 

One  who  fabricates,  or  makes,  anything  ;  a  manufacturer, 
fab'ri-cate  ( -kat),  v.  t. ;  fab'ri-cat'ed  (-kat'Sd)  ;  fabri¬ 
cating  (-kat'Tug).  [L.  f abrica tus,  p.  p.  of  fabricari,  fa- 
bricare ,  to  frame,  build,  forge,  fr.  /abrica.  See  fabric, 
forge.]  1.  To  form  into  a  whole  by  uniting  parts  ;  to 
frame  ;  construct ;  build  ;  as,  to  fabricate  a  bridge  or  ship  ; 
to  ^fabricate  a  book.  Archaic. 

2  To  form  by  art  and  labor  ;  to  manufacture;  produce  ; 
as,  to  fabricate  woolens. 

3  To  invent  (a  fiction,  legend,  etc.)  ;  to  forge  ;  to  devise 
falsely  ;  as,  to  fabricate  a  lie  or  story. 

Syn.  —  See  fashion. 

fab  ri-ca'tion  (-ka'slmn),  n.  [L .fabricatio:  cf.  F.  fabri¬ 
cation.']  1  Act  of  fabricating,  framing,  or  constructing; 
construction  ;  manufacture ;  invention  ;  forging ;  as,  the 
fabrication  of  a  bridge,  a  church,  a  government,  a  fiction. 
2.  That  which  is  fabricated  ;  specif.,  a  falsehood  ;  as,  the 
story  is  doubtless  a  fabrication. 

Syn.  —  See  fiction. 

fab'ri-ca  tor  (fSb'rl-ka'ter),  n.  [L.]  1.  One  who  con¬ 
structs,  makes,  or  fashions  something. 

The  fabricator  of  the  works  of  Ossian.  Mason. 

2.  One  who  invents  a  false  statement  or  commits  forgery, 
fabric  fund  or  lands  A  fund  or  lands  held  or  given  for 
repairing  or  maintaining  a  church  edifice.  Eng. 
Fa-bri'cian  (fd-bnsh'an),  a.  Pertaining  to,  or  proposed 
by,  the  entomologist  Johan  Christian  Fabricius. 

Fabric lan  system.  Zool.  See  cibarian  system. 
fab'rile  (f£b'rll),  a.  [L.  fabrilis ,  fr.  faber  workman  :  cf. 
OF.  fabrile.  See  forge.]  Pert,  to  a  workman,  or  to  work 
in  stone,  metal,  wood,  etc.;  as,  fabrile  skill.  Obs.  or  R. 
fab'U-lar  (f5b'u-lar),  a.  [L.  /abularis.)  Like,  or  pertain¬ 
ing  to,  a  fable. 

fab'U-list  (-list),  n.  [Cf.  F.  fabulist e,  fr.  L.  f abula.  See 
fable.]  1.  One  who  invents  or  writes  fables. 

2.  A  professional  teller  of  tales.  Obs. 

3.  An  inventor  of  falsehoods. 

fab  U-los'i-ty  (-los'I-tl),  n.  ;  pi.  -ties  (-tlz).  [L .fabulo- 
sitas:  cf.  F.  fabulosite.]  1.  Fabulousness  ;  fictitiousness  ; 
fondness  for  telling  fables.  Obs.  or  R. 

2.  A  fabulous  or  fictitious  story  ;  a  fable. 

fab'u-lous  (f5b'u-l&s),  a.  [ L./abulosus :  cf.  F.  fabuleux. 
See  fable.]  1.  Fond  of  telling  or  hearing  fables.  Obs. 

2  Feigned,  as  a  story  or  fable;  related  in  fable  ;  based  on 
fable  ;  devised  ;  invented  ;  not  real ;  fictitious ;  mythical ; 
legendary  ;  as,  a  fabulous  description;  a  fabulous  hero. 

The/abu/ow*-  birth  of  Minerva.  Chesterfield. 

3.  Like  a  fable,  esp.  in  exaggeration  ;  passing  belief  ;  ab¬ 
surd;  astonishing;  as,  a  fabulous  price.  Macaulay. 

Syn.  — Fabulous,  mythical,  apocryphal  are  here  com¬ 
pared  in  their  secondary  senses  (see  traditional).  Fabu¬ 
lous,  in  modern  usage,  connotes  that  which  is  incredible, 
or  beyond  sober  reality  ;  as,  “  fabulous  dividends  ”  ( Thack¬ 
eray)  ;  fabulous  wealth.  Mythical  is  often  used  euphe¬ 
mistically  for  that  which  is  feigned  or  nonexistent ;  as, 
the  mythical  Mrs.  Harris,  a  somewhat  mythical  tale.  Apoc¬ 
ryphal  adds  to  mythical  the  implication  of  spuriousness 
or  sham  ;  as,  “  apocryphal  gold  mines  ”  (Froude)  ;  “  The 
account  is  false,  and  the  pretended  extract  from  the  letter 
may  be  itself  apocryphal ,  for  its  authenticity  is  guaranteed 
by  no  external  testimony”  ( W .  El  min).  See  imaginary, 

VISIONARY,  ARTIFICIAL,  FICTION. 

fabulou*  age,  that  period  in  t  he  history  of  a  nation  of  which 
the  only  accounts  are  myths  and  legends. 

—  fab'u-lous-ly,  adv.  —  fab'u-lous-ness,  n. 

fab'urden  (f5b'?7r-d£n),  n.  [F  .faux  bourdon.  See  false  ; 
burden  a  verse.]  Medieval  Music,  a  A  species  of  counter¬ 
point  with  a  drone  bass,  b  A  kind  of  harmony  formed 
by  adding  thirds  and  sixths  to  each  tone  of  a  melody  or 
cantus  firraus.  c  A  drone  bass  ;  a  monotonous  refrain, 
fao  (f5k),  n.  [Abbr.  of  factotum.  Ox/.  E.  D.)  A  border 
within  which  old  printers  inclosed  an  initial  letter  ;  hence, 
the  letter  itself  together  with  its  ornaments. 
fa-Qade'  (fd-sad';  277),  n.  [F.,  fr.  It.  facciata ,  fr.  faccia 
face,  L.  facies.  See  face.]  Arch.  The  front  of  a  build¬ 
ing;  esp.,  the  principal  front,  having  some  architectural 
pretensions,  or,  if  treated  architecturally,  any  face  upon  a 
street  or  court,  as  the  flank  or  rear. 

face  (fas),  n.  [F.,  fr.  LL.  facia ,  L.  facies  form,  shape, 
face,  perh.  from  facere  to  make  (see  fact)  ;  or  perh.  orig. 
meaning  appearance ,  and  from  a  root  meaning  to  shine , 
and  akin  to  E.  fancy.)  1.  The  front  part  of  the  head  ;  of 
man,  the  part  of  the  head  including  the  eyes,  cheeks, 
nose,  mouth,  forehead,  and  chin  ;  visage ;  countenance  ; 
also,  the  mo6t  nearly  corresponding  part  of  an  animal. 
Technically,  Anat.,  the  part  of  the  skull  or  head  in  front 
of  and  below  the  cranium  or  brain  case,  including  the  nasal 
region,  jaws,  etc.  See  facial  bones. 

In  the  sweat  of  thy  face  Bhalt  thou  eat  bread.  Gen.  iii.  19. 

2.  Cast  of  features  as  expressing  emotion  or  character ; 
expression  of  countenance. 

The  Lord  make  his/hce  to  shine  upon  thee.  Rum.  vi.  25. 

3.  Maintenance  of  the  countenance  free  from  abashment 
or  confusion;  confidence;  boldness;  shamelessness;  effront¬ 
ery.  Cf.  cheek,  3. 

This  is  the  man  that  has  the  face  to  charge  others  with  false 
citations.  Tillotson. 


4.  Presence  ;  view  ;  sight.  Cf.  eye. 

Thou  fleddest  from  the./ace  of  Esau.  Oen.  xxv.  1. 

5.  Outside  appearance  ;  surface  show  ;  look  ;  external  as¬ 
pect,  whether  natural,  assumed,  or  acquired  ;  hence,  dis¬ 
guise  ;  pretense. 

We  set  the  best  face  on  it  we  could.  Dryden. 

This  would  produce  a  new/ace  of  things  in  Europe.  Addison. 

6.  The  physical  features  ;  —  said  of  a  country  ;  also,  Obs., 
a  description  (of  a  country  in  its  physical  features). 

7-  The  surface  of  anything;  esp.,  the  front,  upper,  or 
outer  part  or  surface  ;  that  which  particularly  offers  itself 
to  the  view  of  a  spectator. 

A  mist  .  .  .  watered  the  whole  face  of  the  ground.  Gen.  ii.  6. 

8-  The  principal  side  of  anything  ;  specif. :  a  The  front, 
as  contrasted  with  the  flanks,  of  a  cliff,  b  The  “right,” 
or  finished,  side,  of  cloth,  leather,  etc.  C  The  inscribed 
or  printed  side  of  a  document,  d  The  front  of  a  building, 
e  The  marked  side  of  a  playing  card,  clock,  watch,  dial, 
etc.  f  The  front,  as  contrasted  with  the  back,  of  anything 
having  two  sides. 

9.  Math,  dr  Cryst.  Any  one  of  the  plane  surfaces  that 
bound  a  polyhedron  or  other  geometrical  solid  or  a  crystal; 
as,  a  cube  has  six  faces. 

10.  The  acting  surface,  esp.  of  a  tool  or  implement.  Spe¬ 
cif.  :  a  The  edge  of  a  cutting  implement,  as  of  a  knife,  b 
The  striking  surface  of  the  head,  of  a  hammer,  a  mallet,  a 
golf  club,  etc.  c  The  grinding  surface  of  a  molar  tooth, 
d  The  upper  surface  of  an  anvil. 

11.  Meek,  a  The  principal  dressed  surface,  as  of  a  plate, 
disk,  or  pulley ;  the  principal  fiat  surface  of  a  part  or  ob¬ 
ject.  b  That  part  of  the  acting  surface  of  a  cog,  in  a  cog¬ 
wheel,  which  projects  beyond  the  pitch  line,  c  The  width 
of  a  pulley,  or  the  length  of  a  cog  from  end  to  end  ;  as,  a 
pulley  or  cogwheel  of  ten  inches  face,  d  The  sole  of  a 
carpenter’s  plane. 

12.  Astrol.  One  third  of  a  zodiacal  sign,  or  ten  degrees  of 

longitude.  Chaucer. 

13.  Print,  a  The  upper  or  printing  surface  of  a  type, 
plate,  etc.  b  The  style  or  cut  of  type.  See  type. 

14.  Mining,  a  The  end  or  wall  of  the  tunnel,  drift,  or  ex¬ 
cavation  at  which  work  is  progressing  or  was  last  done  ; 
breast.  See  mine,  Jllust.  b  The  principal  cleavage  plane 
at  right  angles  to  the  stratification.  Cf .  sline.  Raymond 

15-  Bookbinding.  The  front  edge  of  a  book. 

16-  The  exact  amount  expressed  on  a  note  or  other  paper 
creating  a  pecuniary  liability  without  any  addition  for 
interest  or  reduction  for  discount ;  as,  the  face  of  a  judg¬ 
ment  is  the  sum  for  which  it  was  rendered  and  entered. 
17.  Steam  Engine,  a  =  cylinder  face,  b  The  flat  part 
of  a  slide  valve  that  works  on  the  cylinder  face. 

18  Ordnance.  A  terminal  plane  perpendicular  to  the  axis 
of  the  bore  of  a  gun  ;  —  called  face  of  the  piece  at  the  muz¬ 
zle  and  face  of  the  breech  at  the  breech. 

19.  Fort,  a  The  portion  of  a  work  forming  one  side  of  a 
salient  angle,  b  The  front  between  two  neighboring  bas¬ 
tions  or  other  salient  works. 

20  Mil.  One  of  the  sides  of  a  formation,  esp.  of  a  square. 
Syn.  —  Face,  countenance,  visage,  physiognomy.  Face 
is  the  simple  and  direct  word;  countenance  has  more 
elevated  connotations,  and  frequently  retains  the  impli¬ 
cation  of  looks  or  expression  ;  as,  “  To  feel  the  fog  in  my 
throat,  the  mist  in  my  face”  ( R .  Browning );  “Was  this 
the  face  that  launched  a  thousand  ships  and  burnt  the 
topless  towers  of  Ilium?”  (Marlowe)’,  “Beholding  the 
bright  countenance  of  truth  in  the  quiet  and  still  air  of 
delightful  studies ”  (Milton)’,  “Poetry  ...  is  the  impas¬ 
sioned  expression  which  is  in  the  countenance  of  all 
Science  ”  (  Wordsworth).  Visage  is  now  chiefly  poetical;  it 
often  emphasizes  the  outward  appearance  of  the  face;  as,“  I 
saw  Othello’s  visage  in  his  mind”  (Shak.);  “  his  visage  all 
agrin  as  at  a  wake  ”  (Tennyson).  Physiognomy  denotes 
the  face  esp.  as  the  expression  of  the  mind  or  disposition ; 
fig.  it  is  applied  to  the  significant  aspect  of  even  inanimate 
things  ;  as,  “  Nor  is  there  in  the  physiognomy  of  the  people 
the  slightest  indication  of  the  Gaul”  (Landor) ;  “  Poetry 
.  .  .  interprets  by  expressing  with  magical  felicity  the 
physiognomy  and  movement  of  the  outward  world’’  (M. 
Aniola ) ;  “  Little  details  gave  each  field  a  particular  phys- 
iognomu ,  dear  to  the  eyes  that  have  looked  on  them  from 
childhood  ”  (G.  Eliot). 

at  prime  face,  a  translation  of  L.  prima  facie,  at  first  sight. 
—  face  to  face,  a  In  the  presence  of  each  other;  as,  to 
bring  the  accuser  and  the  accused  face  to  face,  b  With¬ 
out  the  interposition  of  any  body  or  substance.  “  Now 
we  see  through  a  glass  darkly ;  but  then  face  to  face." 

1  Cor.  xiii.  12.  c  W ith  the  faces  or  finished  surfaces  turned 
inward  or  toward  one  another;  vis  a  vis.  —  In  the  f.  of. 
a  In  the  immediate  presence  of.  b  In  opposition  to ;  in 
defiance  of ;  despite.  —  to  the  (or  one’s)  f.,  in  front  of  one  ; 
not  behind  the  back  ;  hence,  in  the  sight,  hearing,  or  pres¬ 
ence  ;  openly;  frankly;  boldly. 

When  Peter  was  come  to  Antioch,  1  withstood  him  to  the  face. 

Gal.  ii.  11. 

face  (fas),  v.  t.  ;  faced  (fast);  fac'ing  (fas'Ing).  1.  To 
confront  impudently  ;  to  bully. 

I  will  neither  be  faced  nor  braved.  Shak. 

2  To  meet  in  front ;  to  oppose  with  firmness  ;  to  resist,  or 
to  meet  for  the  purpose  of  stopping  or  opposing  ;  to  con¬ 
front  ;  encounter  ;  as,  to  face  danger ;  to  face  an  enemy. 

I  ’ll  face 

This  tempest,  and  deserve  the  name  of  king.  Dryden. 
3.  To  stand  opposite  to  ;  to  stand  with  the  face  or  front 
toward  ;  to  front  upon  ;  as,  the  apartments  faced  the  park  ; 
the  accused  faces  the  judge  ;  a  problem  faces  us. 

That  part  of  Britain  which  faces  Ireland.  Milton. 
4  To  cause  to  turn  or  present  a  face  or  front,  as  in  a  par¬ 
ticular  direction. 

6  Card  Playing.  To  turn  (a  card)  face  upwards  so  as  to 
expose  the  markings. 

6.  To  cover  the  front  or  surface  of,  with  anything,  for 
ornament,  protection,  etc.  ;  to  put  a  facing  upon  ;  as,  a 
building  faced  with  marble. 

7  To  line  near  the  edge,  esp.  with  a  different  material ; 
as,  to  face  the  front  of  a  coat,  or  the  bottom  of  a  dress. 

8  Mech.  To  make  the  surface  of  (anything)  flat  or  smooth, 
to  dress  the  face  of  (a  stone,  a  casting,  etc.) ;  esp.,  in  turn- 


fa.  f  FEW,  FOE. 
fa  (ffi).  Scot.  var.  of  who. 
fa.  obs.  or  dial.  Eng.  var.  of  fay, 
faith.  [var.  of  FALL,  n.  5f  r.l 
la’  (f6).  Scot,  and  dial.  Eng.  | 
Fa  Abbr.  Florida. 

F.  A.  A-  Abbr.  Free  of  all  aver¬ 
age.  See  average,  4. 

F.  A.  A.  A.  8.  Abbr.  Fellow  of 
the  American  Association  for 
the  Advancement  of  Science. 


fa'am.  Var.  of  faham. 
faand.  Obs.  or  dial.  Eng.  pret. 
of  find.  [fare.  I 

faar.  Obs.  or  dial.  Eng.  var.  of  | 
faat.  fat  [fob.  I 

fab  (fab).  Obs.  or  Scot.  var.  of  | 
I!  fa'ber  (est  quls'que)  su'ae  for- 
tu'n*.  [L.]  (Every  one  is)  the 
maker  or  architect  of  his  own 
fortune  ;  —  in  full  form  a  prov¬ 
erb,  ascribed  to  Appiu6  Claudius 


Caecus,  in  n  letter  preserved  with 
the  fragments  of  Sallust. 
F&'bl-an-lsm !  fa'bI-<tn-Yz’m),  n. 
See  -ism. 

fa'ble-dom  (  fa'b’l-dum),  n.  Fa¬ 
bles  collectively  ;  the  world  of 
fables. 

fa'ble-mon  ger,  n.  See  monger. 
fa'bling  (fa'blTng).  iw,r-Sr  rb.n. 
of  fable.  [suburb.  Ob.«.| 

fa'bor,  n.  [F.  faubourg.]  A I 


fabourdoun.  fa  burden. 
fab'ri-ca-tlve  <  ffth'rY-kiT-tYv),  a. 
Tending,  or  able,  to  fabricate. 
fab'ri-ca'tresB  (-ka'trvs),  n., 

/<  ••/.  of  I-  V  R  R  I  CATO  R. 

fab'rl-ca-ture. ».  Construction  ; 
structure.  Obs. 

Fa-trl'cl-o  (fa-brYsh'Y-5),  or  Fa- 
bri'ei-us  (-?/s),  n.  In  Le  Sage’s  | 
“  Gil  Bias,”  a  friend  of  the  hero  j 
who  sets  up  as  a  poet,  writing  in  | 


I  the  obscure,  bombastic,  meta- 
I  phorical  style  of  Gongorism. 

fab  rl-ko'na  (fftb^Y-kO'nd),  n. 

I  [  See  f  v  uric.]  A  variety  of  can- 
wall  hanging. 

fabul,  fabuler.  +  fable,  fa¬ 
bler. 

fab'u-late  (f&b'fl-lat),  r.  f.  [L. 
fabvlatus,  p.  p.  of  f abulari  to 
speak.]  To  tell  as  a  fahle  :  also, 
to  fabricate.— fab  u-la'tlon(-la'- 


shf7n),  n.  Both  Obs.  or  R. 
fab'u  la  tor  (-laqer),  7i.  [L.]  A 
fabulist.  Archaic. 
fab'u-lize,  v.  ».  [See  fable.] 
To  invent,  compose,  or  relate  os 
fable.  Obs. —  r.  t.  To  invent 
(fables).  Obs. 
fac.  Abbr.  Facsimile, 
fa-gad'al  (fdt-siid'rfl),  a.  Of  or 
pertaining  to  a  facade.  Rare. 
facche.  fetch. 


ale,  senate,  care,  &m,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofa ;  eve,  $vent,  find,  recent,  maker;  ice,  Ill;  old,  obey,  orb,  5dd,  sftft,  connect ;  use,  unite,  urn,  Up,  circus,  menu; 

U  Foreign  Word.  i*  Obsolete  N  ariuut  of.  -f- combined  with*  =  equals. 
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fag,  to  shape  or  smooth  the  flat  surface  of,  as  distinguished 
from  the  cylindrical  surface  ;  — ofteu  with  up. 

9.  To  give  a  specious  appearance,  or  “face,”  to;  as,  to 
face  tea  with  coloring  matter. 

10.  To  deface.  Obs. 

to  fact  down,  to  put  down  by  bold  or  impudent  opposition. 
“  He  faced  men  down .”  Prior.  —  to  f.  (a  thing)  out,  to  per¬ 
sist  boldly  or  impudently  in  an  assertion  or  in  a  line  of 
conduct.  “  That  thinks  w  itli  oaths  to  fare  the  matter  out.11 
Shak.  —  to  f.  the  music,  to  meet  an  unpleasant  situation  or  a 
danger  resolutely.  Slang.  —  to  f.  with,  to  confront  with  ; 
to  bring  directly  before. 

face  (fas),  v.  i.  1.  To  show  a  bold  face  ;  to  brag;  swagger. 
Obs. 

2.  To  carry  a  false  appearance;  to  play  the  hypocrite.  Obs. 

“To  lie,  to  face,  to  forge.”  Spenser. 

3.  To  appear  ;  look  ;  as,  he  faced  sadly.  Obs.  &  R. 

4.  To  turn  the  face  ;  as,  to  face  to  the  right  or  left. 

5-  To  present  a  face  or  front  (in  a  certain  direction). 

fac&'a-ble  (!as'«-b’l),  a.  1.  Capable  of  being  faced. 

2.  Fit  or  pleasant  to  be  seen.  Scot.  Dial.  Eng. 
face  ague  Med.  A  form  of  neuralgia,  characterized  by 
acute  lancinating  pains  in  certain  parts  of  the  face  return¬ 
ing  at  intervals  and  producing  convulsive  twitches  in  the 
corresponding  muscles ;  —  called  also  tic  douloureux. 
face'-bed  ded,  a..  Masonry.  Bedded  so  that  the  natu¬ 
rally  horizontal  surface  forms  the  face  of  the  work  ;  —  said 
of  a  quarried  stone.  Cf.  joint-bedded. 
face  card  One  of  a  pack  of  playing  cards  on  which  a 
human  face  is  represented  ;  the  king,  queen,  or  knave, 
face  Cloth-  A  cloth  laid  over  the  face  of  a  corpse, 
face  COg-  Mach.  A  cog  or  tooth  on  the  face  of  a  wheel, 
faced  (fast),  a.  1.  Having  (such)  a  face,  or  (so  many) 
faces  ;  as,  smooth-/aced,  two  -faced. 

2.  Provided  with  a  facing,  or  show  surface, 
face  guard  A  guard  for  the  face  ;  esp.,  a1  mask  with  win¬ 
dows  for  the  eyes,  worn  by  workmen  exposed  to  great 
heat,  or  to  flying  particles  of  metal,  stone,  etc.,  as  in  glass 
works,  foundries,  etc. 

face  hammer-  A  hammer  with  a  flat  face  or  faces  ;  specif., 
a  heavy  hammer  for  roughing  out  blocks  of  quarried  stone, 
face'-hard'en,  V.  t.  To  harden  the  face  or  surface  of  (iron 
or  steel),  as  by  casehardening,  casting  in  chills,  or  the  like; 
as ,  face-hardened  armor  plate. 

face  joint-  Arch.  A  joint  in  the  face  of  a  wall,  and  there¬ 
fore  carefully  struck  or  pointed. 

face  lathe  Mach.  A  lathe  with  no  tailstock  (movable 
headstock),  the  work  being  fixed 
to  a  faceplate,  or  held  in  a  chuck. 

It  is  used  chiefly  for  surfacing. 
face'leBS,  a.  Without  a  face ; 

8  pec  if.  :  a  Without  courage.  Obs. 
b  Having  the  device  and  lettering 
worn  oft  ;  —  said  of  coins.  Rare. 
face  mite-  A  minute  elongated 
mite  ( Demodex  folliculorum).  par¬ 
asitic  fa  the  hair  follicles  of  the 
human  face,  and  also  occurring  on 
domestic  animals, 
face  mold  or  mould-  The  tem¬ 
plate  or  pattern  by  which  carpen¬ 
ters,  etc.,  outline  the  forms  to  be 
cut  out  from  boards,  sheet  metal,  etc. ;  esp.,  a  pattern  for 
the  practical  projection  of  a  wreath  in  stair  building. 
face-plate7  (fas'plat7),  n.  Mech.  a  A  disk,  fixed  so  as  to 
revolve  with  the  live  spindle  of  a  lathe  and  usually  slotted 
for  bolts  or  other  fastenings,  to  which  the  work  to  be 
turned  may  be  attached.  For  metal  work  the  faceplate  is 
made  of  iron,  while  in  a  wood-turninglathe  it  is  often  made 
of  wood  and  the  work  is  screwed  or  glued  to  it.  In  some 
lathes  an  extra  faceplate  is  fixed  to  the  tailstock,  esp. 
when  this  is  fitted  with  a  live  spindle,  b  A  covering  plate 
for  an  object,  to  receive  wear  or  shock,  c  A  true  plane 
for  testing  a  dressed  surface, 
faceplate  Jaw  Mach.  A  dog 
attachment  for  a  faceplate  to 
convert  it  into  a  chuck.  See 

CHUCK  FACEPLATE. 

face  presentation-  Med.  Pres¬ 
entation  in  which  the  face  of 
the  fetus  appears  first  at  the 
mouth  of  the  uterus, 
fac'er  (fas'er),  n.  1.  One  who 
puts  on  a  false  show  ;  a  bold-faced  person  ;  a  braggart.  Obs. 
There  be  no  greater  talkers,  nor  boasters,  nor  facers.  Latimer. 

2.  A  blow  in  the  face,  as  in  boxing ;  hence,  any  severe  or 
stunning  check  or  defeat,  as  in  controversy.  Colloq. 

I  should  have  been  a  stercoraceous  mendicant  if  1  had  hol¬ 
lowed  when  I  got  a  facer.  C.  Kingsley. 

3.  A  large  drinking  cup  ;  a  bumper. 

4.  One  that  faces;  specif.,  Mach.,  an  attachment  to  a 
machine  tool  to  hold  a  cutter  for  facing  or  surfacing. 

face  spanner-  Mach.  A  form 
of  spanner  with  pins  at  the 

ends.  - 

face  stone-  A rch.  A  stone  form-  . . . . J 

ing,  or  intended  to  form,  part  of 
a  facing. 

face  String:-  Arch.  The  outer-  I  ace  Spanner, 

most  string  of  a  stair,  often  of  superior  material  and  sepa¬ 
rate  from  the  rough  strings ,  which  in  a  wooden  stair  it 
conceals. 

fac'et  (fSs'St),  n.  [F.  facette ,  dim.  of  face  face.  See  face.] 

1.  A  little  face ;  one  of  a  set  of  small  plane  surfaces ; 
orig.,  and  esp.,  one  of  the  small  cut  and  polished  plane 
surfaces  of  a  diamond  or  other  precious  stone.  See  bril¬ 
liant,  n.,  Tllust. 

2.  Anal.  A  smooth  flat  or  nearly  flat  circumscribed  sur¬ 
face  ;  as,  the  articular  facet  of  a  bone. 

3.  Arch.  The  fillet  between  the  flutes  of  a  column. 

4-  Zool.  The  surface  of  one  of  the  numerous  small  eyes 
which  make  up  the  compound  eyes  of  insects  and  crusta¬ 
ceans  ;  also,  one  of  the  small  eyes,  or  ocelli. 


Face  Lathe. 


Faceplate  Jaw. 


fac'et  (ffis'St),  v.  t. ;  fac'zt-ed  ;  fac'et-ing.  To  cut  facets 
or  small  faces  upon ;  as,  to  facet  a  diamond. 

fa-cete'  (fd-set/),  a.  [L.  facetus  elegant,  fine,  facetious ; 
prob.  akin  to  facies.  See  face  ;  cf.  facetious.]  1.  Face¬ 
tious  ;  witty.  Archaic.  “  A  facete  discourse.”  Jer.  laylor. 

2-  Polished  ;  elegant.  Obs. 

—  fa-cete-ly,  adv.  —  fa  cete'ness.  ». 

fa  ce'tl  ae  (fa-se'shl-e),  n.  pi.  [L.,  fr  .facetus.  See  facete.] 
Witty  or  humorous  writings  or  sayings. 

fa-CO'Uous  (-shws),  a.  [Cf.  F.  facet ieux.  See  faceti.*.] 

1.  "Polished  ;  elegant ;  agreeable.  Obs. 

2.  Given  to  pleasantry;  sportive  ;  jocular;  as,  a  facetious 
companion.  Also,  formerly,  gay  and  witty. 

3.  Characterized  by  pleasantry  ;  jocose  ;  exciting  laughter; 
as,  a  facetious  story  or  reply. 

Syn.  —  See  witty. 

—  fa  ce'tious-ly,  atfr.  —  fa  ce'tious  ness,  n. 

lace  value-  The  value  indicated  on  the  face;  nominal 
value,  as  of  a  stamp,  note,  etc. 

face  wheel.  Mach,  a  A  crowrn  wheel  (which  see),  b  A 
wheel  whose  disk  face  is  adapted  for  grinding  and  polish¬ 
ing  ;  a  lap. 

face-work7  (fas'wGrk7),  n.  The  material,  usually  superior 
in  quality,  of  the  outside  or  front  side,  as  of  a  wall  ;  facing. 

fa-ci-a  (fSsh'I-d),  n.  [See  fascia.]  1.  Var.  of  fascia. 

2.  A  plate  or  tablet  over  the  front  of  a  shop,  bearing  the 
name  of  the  merchant,  etc. 

fa-Clal  ( fa'shal ;  277),  a.  [LL.  facialis ,  fr.  L.  facies  face  : 
cf.  F.  facial.]  1.  Theol.  Face  to  face  ;  open.  Obs. 

2  Of  or  pert,  to  the  face  ;  as,  the  facial  artery  or  nerve. 

3-  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  surface  or  face  of  anything, 
facial  angle,  Cranio ni .,  the  angle  made  by  the  intersection 
of  the  axis  of  the  face  w  ith  the 
axis  of  the  skull.  In  general,  the 
w  ider  the  angle  the  higher  intel¬ 
lectually  is  the  type  of  man.  The 
facial  angle  is  variously  formed  : 

That  of  Camper  by  the  intersec¬ 
tion  of  a  line  through  the  most 
prominent  points  of  the  forehead 
and  the  alveolar  arch  with  one 
through  the  auricular  point  and 
the  acanthion.  Those  of  Cloquet, 

Cuvier  (also,  St.  Hilaire),  and  Jac- 
quart,  by  the  junction  at  the  al¬ 
veolar  point,  at  the  tip  of  the 
incisors,  and  at  the  acanthion,  re¬ 
spectively,  of  lines  drawn  from 
the  auricular  point  and  the  most 

prominent  point  of  the  forehead.  Facial  Angles,  1,  of  an 
The  junction  of  the  auriculo-infra-  Orthognathous  Skull 
orbital  plane  with  a  line  from  the  (Camper)  and,*-’,  of  a 
opliryon  to  the  alveolar  point  Prognathous  Skull,  a  b 
forms  the  German  facial  angle.  Axis  of  the  Face;  c  d 
The  junction  of  the  alveolocon-  Axis  of  the  Skull, 
dylean  plane  with  a  line  from  the  intersuperciliary  point 
to  the  most  prominent  point  of  the  lower  face  forms  that 
of  Topinard.  The  angle  showing  alveolar  or  subnasal 
prognathism  is  by  many  anthropologists  considered  a 
more  accurate  criterion  than  any  of  the  above.  It  is 
formed  by  the  junction  at  the  alveolar  point  of  the  alveo- 
locondylean  plane  and  a  line  passing  through  the  acan¬ 
thion.  (For  points  named,  see  craniometry,  I/lust.)  Cf. 
gnathic  index.  —  f.  artery,  Anal.,  a  branch  of  the  external 
carotid  which  runs  up  along  the  side  of  the  face  and  nose, 
crossing  outside  the  lower  jawbone.  Its  course  is  very 
tortuous,  to  permit  of  the  movements  of  the  jaw  and 
cheeks.  See  also  transverse  facial  artery.  —  f.  axis, 
Craniom.,  the  axis  corresponding  to  a  line  extending  from 
the  alveolar  point  to  the  juncture  of  the  ethmoid  and  sphe¬ 
noid  bones,  —  f.  bone»,  Anat.,  the  bones  of  the  facial  region 
of  the  skull  which  do  not  take  part  in  forming  the  brain 
case.  In  man  there  are  fourteen  :  twro  nasals,  superior 
maxillaries,  lachrymals,  malars,  palatines,  and  inferior 
turbinals,  one  vomer,  and  one  inferior  maxillary.  —  1.  di¬ 
ameter,  Craniom.,  a  diameter  between  homologous  points 
on  the  face.  — f.  disk  (of  owls).  See  disk,  5,  and  owl.  —  f. 
index.  Craniom .,  the  ratio  of  the  breadth  of  the  face  to  its 
length,  usually  expressed  in  hundredths  of  the  latter. 
The  diameter  chosen  for  the  breadth  is  usually  the  bizygo¬ 
matic.  The  length  taken  is  usually  that  from  the  ophrvon 
to  the  gnathion,  or  from  the  nasion  to  the  gnathion.  When 
only  the  superior  portion  of  the  face  is  measured  the  alve¬ 
olar  point  replaces  the  gnathion.— 1.  line,  Craniom .,  as  used: 
by  Camper,  the  line  touching  the  mo6t  prominent  parts  of 
the  upper  and  lower  face ;  among  the  Germans,  the  line 
from  the  opliryon  to  the  alveolar  point ;  by  Topinard,  the 
line  from  the  intersuperciliary  to  the  most  prominent  point 
on  the  lower  face.  —  f.  nerve,  Anal.,  one  of  the  seventh 
pair  of  cranial  nerves  (in  the  old  nomenclature  knowm  as 
the  portio  dura  of  the  seventh  nerve).  The  facial  nerve  of 
each  side  leaves  the  cranium  by  the  internal  auditory 
meatus,  passes  through  the  aqueduct  of  Fallopius,  and 
comes  out  at  the  stylomastoid  foramen.  It  is  the  motor 
nerve  of  the  muscles  of  the  face,  governing:  its  expression. 

—  f.  vain.  Anal., the  vein  which  accompanies  the  facial  ar¬ 
tery,  lying  behind  it  and  following  a  somewhat  straighter 
course.  It  is  a  continuation  of  the  angular,  and  after 
umtingwith  the  anterior  divisionof  the  temporo-maxillary 
vein,  forming  a  trunk  called  the  common  facial  vein,  joins 
the  internal  jugular.  See  also  transverse  facial  vein. 

fa-cl  end  (fa'shT-Snd),  n.  [From  neut.  of  L.  faciendus , 
gerundive  of  facere.']  Math.  Multiplicand.  See  facient,2. 

fa-clent  (fa'sh<?nt),  n.  [L.  faciens ,  - entis ,  p.  pr.  of  facere 
to  make,  do.  See  fact.]  1.  One  who  does  anything  ;  a 
doer  ;  an  agent.  Rare. 

2.  Math,  a  One  o£  the  variables  of  a  quantic  as  distin¬ 
guished  from  a  coefficient,  b  The  multiplier.  The  terms 
facient,  faciend ,  and  factum  may  imply  that  the  multi¬ 
plication  involved  is  not  ordinary  multiplication,  but  is 
either  some  specified  operation,  or,  fa  general,  any  mathe¬ 
matical  operation.  See  multiplication. 

-fa'cient  (-fa'shent).  [See  facient.]  A  suffix  signifying 
making ,  causing  ;  as,  somni facient,  Borbefacient,  etc. 

fa'ci-es  (fa'shT-ez),  n.  [L.,  form,  face.  See  face.]  The 


face;  hence,  general  aspect;  specif.,  Biol.,  the  general 
aspect  or  habit  of  a  species,  or  group  of  species, 
fac-lle  (fas'll),  a.  [L .facilis,  prop.,  capable  of  being  done 
or  made  ;  hence,  facile,  easy,  fr.  facere  to  make,  do :  cf. 
F.  facile.  See  fact  ;  cf.  faculty.]  1.  Easy  to  be  done 
or  performed  ;  not  difficult ;  periormable  or  attainable 
with  little  labor. 

Order  .  .  .  will  render  the  work/aci7e  and  delightful.  Evelyn. 

2.  Easy  to  be  surmounted,  removed,  or  mastered. 

The/aci7e  gates  of  hell  too  slightly  barred.  Milton. 

3.  Easy  of  access  or  converse;  mild;  courteous;  not 
haughty,  austere,  or  distant  ;  affable  ;  complaisant. 

I  meant  she  should  be  courteous,  facile,  sweet.  B.  Jonson. 

4.  Easy  to  understand.  Obs. 

5.  Easily  persuaded  to  good  or  bad  ;  yielding;  ductile  to 
a  fault ;  pliant ;  flexible. 

This  is  treating  Burns  like  a  child,  a  person  of  so  facile  a  dis¬ 
position  as  not  to  be  trusted  without  a  keeper.  Prof.  Wilson. 

6.  Ready  ;  quick  ;  expert ;  fluent ;  as,  he  is  facile  iu  ex¬ 
pedients  ;  lie  wields  a  facile  pen. 

—  fac'ile  ly,  adv.  —  fac'ile-ness,  n. 
fa  cll'l  tate  (fa-sTl'T-tat),  v.  t. ;  fa-cil'i-tat-ed  (-tat-Sd) ; 
fa-cil'i-tat'ing  (-tat/ing).  [Cf.  F.  faciliter.  See  facility.] 

1.  To  make  easy  or  less  difficult ;  to  free  from  difficulty 
or  impediment ;  as,  to  facilitate  the  execution  of  a  task. 

2.  To  lessen  the  labor  of ;  to  assist ;  as,  to  facilitate  one 
in  a  task.  Rare. 

fa  Cll  i  ta-tion  (-ta'shun),  n.  1.  Act  of  facilitating. 

2.  A  help;  assistance;  that  which  facilitates.  Rare.  Lamb. 

3.  Psychol.  Increased  ease  in,  or  aptitude  for,  the  perform¬ 
ance  of  any  function  as  a  result  of  previous  stimulation. 

fa-cil'i-ta-tive  (fa-sTl'T-ta-tlv),  a.  Tending  to  facilitate, 
fa  cil'i  ta  tor  (-ta-ter),  n.  One  that  facilitates, 
fa  cili  ty  (-tl),  n.  ;  pi.  -ties  (-tTz).  [L.  faciliias ,  fr.  facilis 
easy:  cf.  F.facilite.  See  facile.]  1.  Quality  of  being 
easily  performed  ;  freedom  from  difficulty  ;  ease. 

The  facility  with  which  government  has  been  overturned  in 
France.  Burke. 

2  Ease  in  performance;  readiness  proceeding  from  skill 
or  use  ;  dexterity  ;  as,  practice  gives  a  wonderful  facility. 

3.  Easiness  to  be  persuaded  ;  readiness  or  compliance  ;  — 
usually  in  a  bad  sense  ;  pliancy.  Used  specif,  in  Scots  law 
of  such  compliancy  as  will  justify  legal  intervention  to 
protect  against  imposition  or  circumvention. 

It  is  a  great  error  to  take  facility  for  good  nature.  L'  Estrange. 

4.  Easiness  of  access;  complaisance  ;  affability.  Obs.  or  R. 

5.  That  which  promotes  the  ease  of  any  action,  operation, 
transaction,  or  course  of  conduct ;  advantage  ;  aid  ;  assist¬ 
ance  ;  —  usually  in  pi.  ;  as,  special  facilities  for  study. 

6.  Flexibility.  Rare. 

7.  Indifference  ;  careless  ease.  Obs. 

Syn.  —  Easiness,  address,  expertness,  dexterity,  skill.  — 
Facility,  ease,  readiness  agree  in  the  idea  oi  freedom 
from  effort.  Facility,  though  sometimes  used  in  a  derog¬ 
atory  sense  (as,  fatal  facility  m  composition  ;  “His  facility 
in  language  has  been  fatal  only  too  often  to  his  logic  and 
philosophy  ”),  more  frequently  than  ease  expresses  the 
power,  proceeding  from  practice  and  use,  of  performing  an 
act  or  dispatching  a  task  with  lightness  and  address.  But 
facility  and  ease  are  often  interchanged.  Readiness  lays 
stress  on  the  quickness  or  promptitude  with  which  any¬ 
thing  is  done  ;  as,  his  readiness  in  repartee,  the  readiness 
with  which  he  could  apply  his  know  ledge.  See  skillful, 
dexterous. 

It  is  scarce  necessary  to  remind  you  that  there  are  two  very 
different  kinds  of  ease  :  the  ease  that  cornea  from  the  facing,  the 
conquest  of  a  difficulty,  and  the  ease  that  comes  from  the  vague 
dodging  of  it.  In  the'  one  case  you  gain  facility,  in  the  other 
case  you  get  mere  looseness.  H.  James. 

fac-ing  (fas'Tng),  n.  1.  A  covering  in  front,  for  ornament 
or  other  purposes  ;  an  exterior  covering  or  sheathing  ;  as, 
th e  facing  of  an  earthen  slope,  sea  wall,  building,  etc.,  to 
strengthen  it  or  to  protect  or  adorn  the  exposed  surface. 

2.  A  lining  placed  near  the  edge  of  a  garment  for  orna¬ 
ment  or  protection. 

3.  Founding.  A  pow  dered  substance,  as  charcoal,  bitumi¬ 
nous  coal,  etc.,  applied  to  the  face  of  a  mold,  or  mixed 
with  the  sand  that  forms  it,  to  give  a  fine  smooth  surface 
to  the  casting. 

4.  pi.  Mil.  The  collar,  cuffs,  and  trimmings  of  a  military 
coat.  They  are  commonly  of  a  color  different  from  that 
of  the  coat  and  indicate  the  arm  of  the  service  to  which 
the  uniform  belongs. 

5  Any  material  used  for  facing. 

6  Chiefly  pi.  Mil.  The  turning  movement  of  a  soldier  so 
as  to  face  in  a  given  direction  ;  as,  to  put  recruits  through 
their  facings. 

to  go,  or  put  one,  through  one’s  facings,  fig.,  to  perform,  or 
teach,  or  cause  to  perform,  the  details  of  a  feat  or  exercise, 
fa  cin'o-rous  (fd-sln'6-rfis),  a.  [L.  fucinorosus,  fr.  f acinus 
deed,  bad  deed,  fr.  facere  to  make,  do.]  Atrociously  wicked. 
Obs.  or  R.  “  Facinorous  and  tragical.”  Evelyn.  —  fa- 
cin'o-rous-ness,  n. 

fac-sim'i-le  (f&k-sTm'T-le),  n. ;  pi.  -les  (-lez).  [L.  fac 

simile  make  like ;  fac  imperative  of  facere  to  make  -f- 
similis like.  See  fact;  simile.]  1.  Act  of  making  a  copy; 
imitation.  Obs. 

2.  A  copy  of  anything,  made  either  so  as  to  be  deceptive 
or  so  as  to  give  every  part  and  detail  of  the  original ;  an 
exact  copy  or  likeness  ;  —  also  used  attributively  ;  as, 
facsimile  documents. 

Syn.  —  See  duplicate. 

fac  sim'l-le,  v.  t. ;  fac-sim'i-led  (-led) ;  fac-sim'i-le-ing. 

1.  To  be  an  exact  copy  of.  Rare. 

2.  To  make  a  facsimile  of. 

facsimile  telegraph.  A  telegraphic  apparatus  reproduc¬ 
ing  messages  in  autograph,  or  transmitting  to  a  distance 
a  copy  of  drawings,  pictures,  or  diagrams.  See  telauto¬ 
graph. 

fact  (fSkt),  n.  [L  .factum,  fr.  facere  to  make  or  do.  Cf. 


face  ache.  An  ache  in  the  face  ; 
specif.,  face  ague, 
face'-ar  bor,  v.  t.  Mech.  To 
true  up  (the  face  of  the  boss 
around  a  hole)  by  a  kind  of  pin 
drill  with  a  flat  cutter;  to  knife. 
face'-bread7,  n.  =  siilwbkead. 
face  chuck.  A  lathe  faceplate, 
face  cover.  Fort.  An  earthen 
mask  in  front  of  the  scarp, 
faced'-lined'  (fast'lTna7),  a. 
Her.  Having  the  lining  ex¬ 
posed  ;  —  said  of  a  mnntle. 
face '-in-hood',  n.  The  aconite. 
Dial.  Eng. 

fa-cel'lite,  n.  (See  phacelitk.] 

Min.  =  KALIOPH  ILITE. 


facely.  d*  facilely. 
faceplate  coupling.  =  flange 
coupling. 

fac'et-ed.  a.  Having  facets.— 
faceted  eye  —  compound  eye. 
fa-cette'  (fd-s.t'),  n.  [F.J  See 

FACET,  n. 

face  wall.  See  retaining  wall. 
face' wise'  (fis'wTz7),  ariTr.  See 
-wise.  [line  of  work.  I 

||  Fach  (fax),  n.  [G.]  Trade  ;| 
fa'cial-ly.  adv.  of  facial. 

||  fa'ci-ea  Hip  po-cra'ti  ca  ( <5'- 
shT-ez  Mp/o-kr&t'T-ka).  [L.] 
Med.  =  Hippocratic  face. 

[I  fa'ci-es  non  om'ni-bus  u'na. 
[L.J  All  have  not  the  same 


face.  Ovid  (Metam.,  II.  Id). 

fa'ci-le  est  in-ven'tis  ad  'de- 

re  (fas'Y-le).  IL.l  It  is  easy  to 
add  t<>  things  already  invented. 

(I  fa'cl-le  prin'ceps  (prYn'scps). 
L.]  Easily  Chief  or  first, 
i  fa'ci-lis  de-scen'sus  A-ver'no 
or  A-ver'ni  (ffts'T-lTs).  [L.J 
Descent  to,  or  of.  Avernus  (the 
lower  world  or  hell)  is  easy  ;  the 
road  to  evil  is  easv. 

Vergil  ( /Eneid .  VI.  126). 
fac'i-ne'rl-ous  ( i'as/'r-ne'rT-ws), 
faci-no'ri-ous  (-nC'rl-fis),  a. 
FacinorouH.  Ohs.  [facing! 
fac'ing-ly  (fas'lng-lY),  adv.  of| 
||  fa  ct  nus  quos  in'qnl-nat. 


quat  (ftts'y-nfls).  [L.J  Crime 
puts  on  an  equality  those  whom 
it  pollutes. 

Lucan  (Pharsalia,V.  290). 
fa  cl  o-lin'gual  (fa'shT-O-lTn'- 
gwrfl),  a.  [L.  facies  face  +  lin¬ 
gual.]  Pertaining  to  or  affecting 
the  face  and  tongue, 
facion.  facioun.  d*  fashion. 
fa  ci-o-scap  u-lo-hu'mer-al  (fa7- 
shl-fi-sk&p'fl-lO-hQ'mJr-rtl),  a. 
[L .  facies  face  4-  scapula  -I-  hu¬ 
meral.]  Pertaining  to  or  affect¬ 
ing  the  face,  scapula,  and  arm. 
facioun.  d*  fashion. 

II  fa'cl-o  ut  des'  (fa'ehY-5  fit 
dez'),  |  fa'ci-o  ut  fa'cl-a* (15'- 


shT-fis).  [L.J  Law.  See  commu¬ 

tative  CONTRACT. 

I]  fa'cit  in  dig-na'ti  o  ver'sus. 
[L.J  Indignation  composes  vers¬ 
es.  Juvenal  ( 1.79). 

f&cland  +  FACUND.n. 
fack.  Obs.  or  Scot,  and  dial. 
Eng  var.  of  fact. 
fack.  fack'lns,  -ings,  facks  Cor¬ 
rupt.  of  faith,  used  as  nn  oath. 
Fack'el-tanz'  (fiik'^l-tants' ).  n. 
[G. ;  farkel  torch  -f  tanz  dance.] 
1.  In  certain  fiennan  courts,  a 
torchlight  procession  round  the 
court  or  hall,  with  intricate  cer¬ 
emonies.  performed  on  the  occa¬ 
sion  of  a  royal  marriage. 


2.  Music  for.  or  in  the  rhythm 

of,  such  a  procession.  It  is  a 
polonaise  for  military  band, 
facon.  d*  falcon. 

Ufa  con'  de  par  ler' (ftPsdN' dS 
par-da').  [F.|  Way  of  speaking, 
facound.  d*  fa  cun  d. 

||  facrere.  [Prob.  fr.  OF.  fai 
creire,  make  (imperative)  be¬ 
lieve.]  Make-believe.  Obs. 
facsim  Abbr.  Facsimile, 
f&c-sim'i-iiat  (l&k-sYin'T-lTst), 
v.  Sec -1st.  Rare. 
fac-slm'i  lize.  v.  t.  To  facsimile. 
||  fac'ta  ar-mo'rum.  [L.J  Facts 
(that  is,  deeds)  of  arms, 
fact'ful.  a.  See-FUL. 


food,  foot ;  out,  oil ;  chair  ;  go  ;  sing,  iijk  ;  4feen,  thin ;  nature,  venlure  (250) ;  K  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  acli  (144) ;  boN ;  yet ;  zh  =  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Guide. 
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FADDLE 


DO,  FEAT,  AFFAIR,  BENEFIT,  DEFECT,  FASHION,  -FY.]  1.  A 

thing  done  ;  a  deed  ;  including  :  a  An  action  ;  action  in 
general ;  conduct.  Obs.  or  R.  b  A  meritorious  or  valor¬ 
ous  deed ;  an  exploit.  Obs.  “  He  who  most  excels  in 
/ act  of  arms.”  Milton,  c  A  wrong  or  unlawful  deed  ;  a 
crime.  Obs.,  except  in  “  accessories  after  the  fact,”  etc. 

2.  A  doing,  making,  preparing,  or  performing.  In  this 
sense  in  the.  fact  is  equivalent  to  in  the  act.  Obs. 

A  project  for  the/acf  and  vending 
Of  a  new  kind  of  fucus  paint  for  ladies.  B.  Jonson. 

3.  An  actual  happening  in  time  or  space ;  any  event,  men¬ 
tal  or  physical;  an  occurrence,  quality,  or  relation,  the  re¬ 
ality  of  which  is  manifest  in  experience  or  may  be  inferred 
with  certainty;  as,  the  fact  of  present  pain;  the  fact  of  the 
discovery  of  America.  Fact  in  its  primary  meaning,  as  an 
object  of  direct  experience,  is  distinguished  from  truth. 

Facts  are  stubborn  things.  Smollett  ( Gil  Bias). 
A  certain  physical  fact,  which  is  called  the  sun’s  presence  (and 
which,  in  the  ultimate  analysis,  resolveB  itself  into  sensations, 
not  ideas),  causes  another  physical  fact,  which  is  called  day. 

J.  S.  Mill. 

4.  The  quality  or  character  of  being  actual  or  of  being  made 
up  of  facts;  actuality  ;  often,  specif.,  physical  actuality  or 
practical  experience  as  distinguished  from  imagination, 
speculation,  theory,  etc. ;  as,  the  realm  of  fact  is  distinct 
from  fancy;  a  question  of  fact,  that  is,  of  actual  evidence 
rather  than  hypothesis. 

The  semblance  of  two  regions,  one  pure  fact,  the  other  pure 
fancy,  one  all  science,  the  other  all  nescience,  is  just  the  error  I 
have  been  trying  to  expose.  James  Ward. 

5.  The  assertion  or  statement  of  a  thing  done  or  existing  ; 
sometimes,  loosely,  by  a  transfer  of  meaning,  the  thing  sup¬ 
posed  (even  though  falsely)  to  be  done  or  to  exist  ;  a  thing 
supposed  or  asserted  to  be  done  ;  as,  his/acte  are  false. 

I  do  not  grant  the/ac/.  De  Foe. 

6.  Law.  Specif. :  Usually  in  pi.  Any  of  the  circumstances 
or  matters  of  a  case  as  they  are  alleged  to  be ;  also,  that 
which  is  of  actual  occurrence  ;  reality  as  an  event  or 
events.  In  this  latter  sense  fact  is  often  distinguished,  in 
legal  usage,  from  law  ;  the  distinction  being  between  the 
reality  of  events  or  things  the  actual  occurrence  or  exist¬ 
ence  of  which  is  to  be  determined  by  evidence,  and  the 
legal  effect  of  the  occurrence  or  existence  of  such  events  or 
things  as  determined  by  the  judicious  application  of  the 
rules  and  principles  of  law.  In  general,  questions  of  fact 
are  for  the  jury,  questions  of  law  for  the  court.  A  fact,  or 
matter,  In  Issue,  in  legal  procedure,  is  one  raised  by  the  plead¬ 
ings  and  directly  and  necessary  to  be  determined  by  the 
decision^so  that  it  will  become  res  adjudicata ;  and  it  is 
distinguished  from  a  fact,  or  matter,  in  controversy,  which 
is  any  other  fact  collateral  to  the  issue  and  controverted 
between  the  parties,  such  as  evidential  facts  merely  fur¬ 
nishing  a  basis  for  the  verdict. 

in  fact,  in  reality. 

fac'tion  (fSk'shim),  n.  [L.  factio  a  doing,  a  company  of 
persons  acting  together,  a  faction  :  cf.  F.  faction.  See 
fact,  fashion.]  1  An  action  ;  behavior;  conduct;  act; 
deed.  •  Obs. 

2  A  set  or  class  of  persons.  Obs. 

3.  Anc.  Hist.  One  of  the  divisions  or  parties  of  charioteers 
(distinguished  by  their  colors)  in  the  games  of  the  circus. 

4.  A  party,  combination,  or  clique  within  a  state,  govern¬ 
ment,  party,  or  other  association  ;  —  formerly  always,  and 
now  generally,  with  the  suggestion  of  contentiousness, 
self-seeking,  or  recklessness  of  the  common  good. 

6  Party  in  general;  party  tumult;  discord;  dissension. 
“  In  great  faction  among  themselves.”  Clarendon. 

6  A  section  in  a  school.  Scot. 

Syn.  —  Clique,  cabal,  junto.  See  combination. 

-fac'tion  (-f£k'slmn).  [See  faction.]  A  suffix  denoting  a 
making.  It  forms  nouns  corresponding  to  verbs  in  -fy  ; 
as,  satis/acfiTm,  petri faction,  pulp ef action.  See  -fication. 
fac'tion  al  (fak'shthi-dl),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  faction; 
characterized  by  faction. 

fac'tion-a-ry  (-a-rT),  a.  [Cf.  F .  factionnaire,  L.  factiona- 
ritis  the  head  of  a  company  of  charioteers.]  Of  or  per¬ 
taining  to  a  faction  ;  partisan  ;  taking  sides.  Rare. 
fac'tion-a-ry,  n.  ;  pi.  -ribs  (-rTz).  1.  A  partisau. 

2  [F.  factionnaire.]  A  sentinel.  Obs.  Scott. 

fac'tion  ist,  n.  One  who  promotes  or  engages  in  faction, 
fac'tlous  (fSk'slms),  a.  [L.  factiosus:  cf.  F.  faclieux.] 

1.  Given  to  faction ;  addicted  to  form  parties  or  factions 
and  raise  dissensions  ;  seditious. 

The/acffoi«  man  is  apt  to  mistake  himself  for  a  patriot. 

Berkeley. 


2 ■  Pertaining  to  faction;  proceeding  from,  or  character¬ 
ized  by,  faction.  11  Factious  fury.”  Burke. 

Syn.  —  Factious,  seditious.  Factious  (s ee  faction,  under 
combination)  suggests  the  contentious,  perverse,  or  turbu¬ 
lent  exercise  of  party  spirit ;  seditious  (see  sedition)  im¬ 
plies  a  treasonable  stirring  up  of  discontent  or  opposition 
to  the  government ;  as,  ‘rFlorence  .  .  .  sowing  the  wind 
and  reaping  the  whirlwind,  wearing  her  soul  out  by  fac¬ 
tious  struggles”  (Mrs.  Oliphani) ;  “  A  seditious  preacher, 
who  affected  low  popularity,  went  about  the  country,  and 
inculcated  on  his  audience  .  .  .  the  tyranny  of  artificial 
distinctions,  and  the  abuses  which  had  arisen  from  . 
the  aggrandizement  of  a  few  insolent  rulers  ”  (Hume). 

—  fac'tlous  ly.  adv.  —  fac'tlous  ness,  n. 
fac-ti'tious  (fSk-tYsh'&s),  a.  [L.  facticius ,  fr.  facere  to 

make.  See  fact;  cf.  fetish.]  1.  Made  by  art,  in  dis¬ 
tinction  from  what  is  produced  by  nature;  artificial  ;  sham. 

2.  Produced  by  special  or  unusual  causes;  —  said  of  allu¬ 
vial  soil,  volcanic  islands,  etc.  Obs.  or  R. 

3.  Formed  by,  or  adapted  to,  an  artificial  or  conventional, 
in  distinction  from  a  natural,  standard  or  rule;  not  natu¬ 
ral;  as,  a  factitious  taste;  a  factitious  value. 

Syn.  —  Factitious,  unnatural.  That  is  unnatural  which 
departs  in  any  way  from  a  normal  state  or  condition  ;  that 
is  factitious  (see  artificial)  which  is  brought  about  or 
wrought  up  by  labor  and  effort ;  as,  an  unnatural  demand 
(one  which  exceeds  the  ordinary  rate  of  consumption),  a 
factitious  demand  (one  created  by  active  exertions  for  the 
purpose) ;  unnatural  excitement,  factitious  excitement. 

—  fac  ti'Uous-ly,  adv.  —  fac-ti'tious-ness,  n. 
fac'ti-tive  (fSk'tt-tlv),  a.  [See  fact.]  Gram.  Pertain¬ 
ing  to  or  designating  a  verb  which  expresses  an  idea  of 


making  or  rendering  anything  (whether  actually  or  only  in 
thought  or  representation)  of  a  certain  character,  and  lienee 
taking  besides  its  object  a  complementary  adjunct,  which 
is  sometimes  called  the  factitive  predicate,  or,  when  a  noun, 
the  factitive  object;  as  in,  he  made  the  water  wine ;  ye 
call  me  chief.  —  fac'ti  tive-ly,  adv. 

fac'tive  (fak'tTv),  a.  [See  fact.]  1.  Making  ;  having 
power  to  make.  Obs.  “  Factive,  not  destructive.”  Bacon. 

2.  Gram.  Factitive. 

-fac'tive  (-fSk'tYv).  [See  factive.  Cf.  F.  -factif,  - fac¬ 
tive. .]  A  suffix  denoting  making,  causing ;  -poietic;  as,  pu- 
tref active,  rar efactive,  vasi factive. 
fac'tor  (fSk'ter),  n.  [L.  factor  a  doer:  cf.  F .  facteur  a 
factor.]  1.  A  maker,  author,  or  doer  of  anything.  Obs. 

2.  A  partisan  worker;  an  adherent.  Obs. 

3.  One  who  acts,  or  transacts  business,  for  another ;  an 
agent;  substitute  ;  now  usually  specif.,  Law,  a  mercantile 
agent  who  sells  or  buys  goods  for  others  on  commission ; 
a  commission  merchant  or  consignee.  He  may  be  a  home 
factor  ora  foreign  factor.  He  may  buy  and  sell  in  his  own 
name,  and  he  is  intrusted  with  the  possession  and  control 
of  the  goods ;  and  in  these  respects  he  differs  from  a 
broker.  At  the  common  law  a  factor  cannot  pledge  the 
goods  intrusted  to  him  ;  but  he  has  been  empowered  to  do 
so  in  Great  Britain  (by  the  “  Factors’  Acts,”  consolidated 
in  1889)  and  in  many  States  in  the  United  States. 

4.  A  steward  or  bailiff  of  an  estate.  Obs.  exc.  Scot.  Hence, 
Law:  a  One  appointed  by  law  to  have  charge  of  forfeited 
or  sequestered  property.  Scot.  &  Local  U.  S.  b  The  gar¬ 
nishee  in  the  proceeding  called  factorizing,  or  more  com¬ 
monly  garnishment.  U.  S. 

5-  One  of  the  servants  of  the  East  India  Company. 

The  civil  and  military  servants  of  the  [East  India]  company 
were  classified,  beginning  from  the  lowest  rank,  a6  writers, /ac- 
tors,  senior  factors,  and  merchants.  Courtenay  llbert. 

6.  The  agent  in  charge  of  a  trading  post  of  the  Hudson’s 
Bay  Company,  who  adds  to  the  usual  duties  of  a  factor  the 
care  of  the  company’s  territory,  and  often  exercises  a  quasi 
police  control  of  the  surrounding  region. 

7.  Math.  Any  of  the  elements,  quantities,  or  symbols 
which,  when  multiplied  together,  form  a  product. 

8-  One  of  the  elements,  circumstances,  or  influences  that 
contribute  to  produce  a  result ;  a  constituent. 

The  material  and  dynamical  factors  of  nutrition.  II.  Spencer. 
9.  Mech.  Short  for  factor  of  safety. 
factor  of  evaporation,  Steam  Boilers ,  the  ratio  of  the  total 
heat  of  one  pound  of  steam  at  a  given  pressure,  reckoned 
from  the  temperature  of  the  feed  water,  to  the  latent  heat 
of  evaporation  at  212  ’  F.  —  f.  of  safety.  Engin.  Design,  the 
ratio  of  the  breaking  stress  to  the  working  stress  of  a  ma¬ 
terial  or  member  of  construction  ;  also  (rarely),  the  ratio 
of  the  breaking  stress  to  the  proof  stress  or  of  the  proof 
stress  to  the  working  stress.  —  factors  of  composition,  Math.. 
the  ratios  of  the  orders  of  the  terms  in  a  principal  series  of 
composition. 

fac'tor  (fSk'ter),  v.  t. ;  fac'tored  (-terd) ;  fac'tor-ing. 

1.  Math.  To  factorize. 

2.  To  act  as  factor  for ;  as,  to  factor  an  estate.  Rare. 
fac'tor,  v.  i.  To  act  as  a  factor.  Rare. 

fac'tor-age  (-aj),  n.  [Cf.  V.  factorage.']  1.  The  action  or 
business  of  a  factor. 

2.  The  commission  or  allowance  of  a  factor  for  services, 
factor  group  Math.  A  group  g  completely  defined  by  the 
division  of  another  multiply  isomorphic  group  G  into  sets 
as  to  its  self-conjugate  subgroup  II,  the  operations  in  each 
set  of  G  combining  exactly  as  the  corresponding  operations 
in  g,  so  that  g  is  as  it  were  the  quotient  G/H ;  symboli¬ 
cally,  for  every  si  =  u  in  g  there  is  an  SH.TH=  UH in  G. 
fac-to'ri-al  (f£k-to'rY-al ;  201),  a.  1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a 
factor  or  factory. 

2.  Math.  Related  to  factors  or  factorials, 
factorial  function,  Math.,  the  product  ( x—a )  (x — b)  (x—c)  .  .  ., 
where  a ,  b,  c  .  .  .  are  in  arithmetic  progression, 
fac-to'ri-al,  n.  Math.  A  continued  product  of  factors  de¬ 
rived  from  any  function  F(x)  by  successively  increasing 
or  decreasing  the  argument  x  by  a  constant,  generally  1 ; 
as  •  •  •  F{x-\-nh) ;  specif.,  the 

product  of  the  consecutive  integers  from  1  up  to  any  given 
integer  ;  as  1.2.3  ...  f*  is  factorial  n,  written  Vti  or  n  1 
fac'tor-ize  (f5k't3r-iz),  v.  t. ;  fac'tor-ized  (-Izd) ;  fac'tor- 
iz'ing  (-Iz'Yng).  Law ,  Vt.  Conn.  1.  a  To  make  (one 

not  a  party  to  an  action)  a  factor,  or  trustee,  by  service  of 
the  writ  in  the  proceeding  usually  called  garnishment 
(which  see) ;  to  garnish,  b  To  attach  (the  effects  of  a 
debtor)  in  the  hands  of  a  third  person  ;  to  garnish 
2.  Math.  To  byng  into  the  form  of  a  product  of  factors; 
to  resolve  into  factors. 

fac'to-ry  (f8k'to-rT),  n.  ;  pi.  -ries  (-rlz).  [Cf.  F.  factorerie, 
factoi'ie.]  1.  An  establishment  or  trading  station  where 
factors,  or  commercial  agents,  reside  and  transact  busi¬ 
ness  for  their  employers. 

2.  The  body  of  factors  in  any  place.  Obs. 

3.  A  building,  or  collection  of  buildings,  usually  with  its 
equipment  or  plant,  appropriated  to  the  manufacture  of 
goods ;  the  place  where  workmen  are  employed  in  fabri¬ 
cating  goods,  wares,  or  utensils ;  a  manufactory.  The 
term  factory  is  defined  by  statute  in  many  jurisdictions, 
and  these  definitions  vary  so  widely  that  they  cannot  be 
covered  by  any  general  statement.  The  tendency  of  all  of 
them  is  to  widen  the  extension  of  the  term,  so  as  to  include, 
as  the  extreme,  “  any  place  where  two  or  more  persons  are 
engaged  in  working  for  hire  or  rewaref  in  any  handicraft.” 

4.  The  office,  authority,  or  function  of  a  factor ;  factor- 
ship  ;  also,  the  document  by  which  a  person  is  made  a 
factor.  Chiefly  Scot. 

5-  The  making  or  manufacturing  of  anything.  Obs. 
fac-to'tum  (fSk-to'tSm),  ? i.  [L.,  do  everything;  fac,  im¬ 
perative  of  facere  to  do  -}-  lotus  all :  cf.  F.  factotum.  See 
fact  ;  total.]  1.  One  who  has  many  diverse  activities  ; 
specif.:  a  A  busybody.  Obs.  b  A  person  employed  to  do 
all  kinds  of  work  or  business. 

2.  Print.  A  fac.  Obs. 

fac'tu-al  (f5k'tu-31),  a.  Relating  to,  or  containing,  facts; 
actual.  —  f  ac'tu-al-ly,  adv. 


fac'tu-ai'i-ty  (f£k/tu-£l'T-tT),  n.  The  quality  or  state  efi 
being  fact  or  a  fact. 

fac'tum  (fXk'tftm),  n. ;  pi.  facta  (-td).  [L.  See  fact.] 

1.  Law.  A  man’s  own  act  and  deed;  esp. :  a  An  instru¬ 
ment  under  seal,  b  Testamentary  Law.  The  due  execu¬ 
tion  of  a  will,  including  everything  necessary  to  its  valid¬ 
ity:  c  A  fact ;  event. 

2.  A  statement  of  facts;  a  memorial;  —  a  sense  derived 
from  French  law. 

3.  Math.  The  product.  See  facient,  2. 

fac'ture  (fifk'tur),  n.  [L.  factura  a  making :  cf.  F.  facture. 
See  fact;  cf.  feature.]  1.  Act  or  manner  of  making  or 
doing  anything  ;  —  now  used  esp.  of  a  literary,  musical,  or 
pictorial  production. 

2.  That  which  is  made  ;  a  creation.  Obs. 

3.  Com.  An  invoice  or  bill  of  parcels. 

fac'U-la  (fSk'u-ld),  n.  ;  pi.  -l  x.  (-le).  [L.,  dim.  of  fax,  facis 
a  torch.]  Astron.  A  shining  spot  or  streak  on  the  surface 
of  the  sun  brighter  than  the  surrounding  regions  of  the  pho¬ 
tosphere.  Faculse  appear  to  be  projections  upon  the  photo¬ 
sphere  (perhaps  the  prominences),  and  are  most  numerous 
in  the  neighborhood  of  the  limb  or  edge  of  the  sun’s  disk. 
Cf.  lucule.  —  fac'u  lar  <-ldr),  fac'u  lous  (-Ids),  a. 
fac'ul-ta-tlve  (f£k'&l-ta-tYv),  a.  [L.  facultas,  - atis ,  fac¬ 
ulty:  cf.  F .  facultatif,  G.  fakultativ.]  1.  Having  relation 
to  the  grant  or  exercise  of  a  faculty,  or  authority,  privi¬ 
lege,  license,  or  the  like  ;  hence,  optional ;  as,  facultative 
enactments,  or  those  which  convey  a  faculty,  or  per¬ 
mission  ;  the  facultative  referendum  of  Switzerland  is  one 
that  is  optional  with  the  people  and  is  necessary  only  w'hen 
demanded  by  petition  ;  facultative  studies  ;  —  opposed  to 
obligatory  and  compulsory,  and  sometimes  used  with  to. 

2.  Of  such  a  character  as  to  admit  of  existing  under  vari¬ 
ous  forms  or  conditions,  or  of  happening  or  not  happening, 
or  the  like  ;  specif. :  Biol.  Having  the  power  to  live  under 
different  conditions  ;  as,  a  facultative  parasite,  a  plant 
which  is  normally  saprophytic,  but  which  may  exist  wholly 
or  in  part  as  a  parasite  ;  —  opposed  to  obligate. 

3-  Psychol.  Pertaining  to  a  faculty  or  faculties. 

In  short,  there  is  no  facultative  plurality  in  the  mind  ;  it  i»  a 
single  organ  of  true  judgment  for  all  purposes,  cognitive  or  prac¬ 
tical.  J.  J tartineau. 

facultative  anaerobia.  See  anaerobia. 
fac'ul-ty  (fak'dl-ti),  n. ;  pi.  -ties  (-tTz).  [F.  faculte ,  L. 

facultas,  fr.  facilis  easy  (cf.  facul  easily),  fr.  facere  to 
make.  See  fact;  cf.  facility.]  1.  Ability  to  act  or  per¬ 
form,  whether  inborn  or  cultivated  ;  capacity  for  any  nat¬ 
ural  function. 

What  a  piece  of  work  is  a  man  !  how  noble  in  reason  !  how  in¬ 
finite  in  J  acuity  !  Shak. 

2  Personality;  disposition.  Obs. 

3.  That  in  which  one  is  particularly  trained  or  skilled  ; 
trade;  occupation  ;  profession.  Archaic.  Hence,  special 
mental  endowment ;  characteristic  knack. 

He  had  a  ready  faculty,  indeed,  of  escaping  from  any  topic 
that  agitated  his  .  .  .  temperament.  Hawthorne. 

4.  a  Psychol.  One  of  the  powers  or  agencies  into  which 
psychologists  formerly  divided  the  mind  (such  as  will, 
reason,  instinct),  and  through  the  interaction  of  which 
they  endeavored  to  explain  all  mental  phenomena. 

But  know  that  in  the  soul 
Are  man}'  lesser  faculties  that  serve 
Reason  as  chief.  Milton. 

We  may  as  properly  say  that  the  singing  faculty  sings,  and 
that  the  dancing. faculty  dances,  as  that  the  will  chooses  or  that 
the  understanding  conceives.  Locke. 

b  pi.  Phrenol.  Aptitudes  supposed  to  be  indicated  by  the 
conformation  of  the  skull. 

6.  Power,  authority,  or  prerogative  given  or  conferred. 
Specif.  :  a  Scots  Law.  A  power  not  founded  on  property, 
b  Canon  Law.  A  dispensation,  license,  or  authority 

granted  or  delegated  by  ecclesiastical  authority. 

The  Pope  .  .  .  granted  him  a  faculty  to  set  him  free  from  his 
promise.  Fuller. 

6.  A  branch  of  knowledge.  Obs. 

7.  A  department  of  learning  or  instruction  in  a  university  ; 
as,  the  faculty  of  art. 

8-  A  body  of  men  to  whom  any  specific  right  or  privilege 
is  granted ;  formerly,  the  graduates  in  any  of  the  four 
departments  of  a  university  or  college  (philosophy,  law, 
medicine,  or  theology),  to  whom  was  granted  the  right  of 
teaching  in  the  department  in  which  they  had  studied  ;  at 
present,  commonly,  the  members  of  a  profession  or  calliug  ; 
as,  the  medical  faculty ,  the  legal  faculty ,  the  faculty  of 
actuaries,  etc. 

9.  The  body  of  persons  to  whom  are  intrusted  the  govern¬ 
ment  and  instruction  of  a  college  or  university,  or  of  one  of 
its  departments ;  the  president,  professors,  and  tutors  in 
a  university  or  a  college.  Chiefly  U.  S. 

10.  Ability  in  property  ;  means  ;  resources.  Cf.  faculty 
theory. 

11.  Executive  ability ;  efficiency.  U.  S.,  <Sc  Colloq.,  Eng. 
Syn.  — Talent,  endowment,  aptitude,  knack;  dexterity, 
cleverness,  readiness.  See  gift. 

faculty  of  advocates,  the  body  of  advocates  of  Scotland, 
faculty  theory  Taxation.  The  theory  of  taxation  ac¬ 
cording  to  which  every  man  should  contribute  to  the  sup¬ 
port  of  the  public  burdens  according  to  his  ability. 

The  faculty  theory  of  taxation  is  very  old.  .  .  .  For  a  long 
time,  however,  the  best  practical  tc6t  of  faculty  was  supposed  to 
be  general  property.  E.  R.  A.  Seligman. 

From  meaning  property,  ability  or  faculty  came  to  mean  in¬ 
come,  and  Adam  Smith  explains  abilities  to  mean  revenues.  The 
great  merit  of  the  faculty  theory  is  that  it  substitutes  an  objec¬ 
tive  for  a  subjective  standard.  It  does  not  look  to  the  feelings  of 
the  taxpayer,  but  to  the  money  value  of  his  taxable  capacity. 
...  But  although  the  faculty  standard  is  objective,  it  doeB  not 
follow  that  it  is  simple.  *  J.  S.  Nicholson. 

fac'und  (f&k'ftnd  ;  fri-kund'),  a.  [L.  facundus,  fr.  fari  to 
speak.]  Eloquent.  Archaic.— n.  Eloquence.  Obs. 
fad  (f£d),  n.  [Cf.  faddle.]  1.  A  hobby  ;  whim  ;  craze  ; 
a  custom,  amusement,  etc.,  followed  for  a  time  with  ex¬ 
aggerated  zeal. 

2.  A  fussy  person  ;  one  with  whims. 

Syn.  —  See  fashion. 

fad'dlst  (fSd'ist),  n.  One  who  indulges  in  fads,  or  whims. 


fac'tion.  fac'tion-ate,  r.  t.  \  i. 
To  gather  into  factions ;  to  act 
factiously.  Obs. 
fac  tion-eer'  (fBk'slu7n-er'),  n. 
A  partisan.  Rare. 
fac'tion-eer',  i>.  i.  To  be  active 
in  factions.  [Obs.  I 

fac'tion-er,  n.  One  of  a  faction.  | 
fact'lah.  a.  Having  to  do  with, 
or  insisting  upon,  facts.  Rare. 
fac'ti-tiv.  Factitive.  ReJ.  Sp. 


fact'i-tude  (f  &  k't  I-t  Q  d),  n. 
Reality.  Rare. 

II  fac'to  (fftk'td),  adv.  [L.] 
Law.  In  or  by  the  fact, 
fac'tor-dom  ‘(fAk't5r-d?Im),  n. 
See -now.  [7?ar<\| 

fac'tor-ess.  n.,fem.  of  factor.  | 
fac' tor-ship.  n.  See  -ship. 
factor  theorem.  Math.  See  re¬ 
mainder  THEOREM, 
factory  leg.  Med.  A  variety  of 


bandy  leg.  associated  with  par¬ 

tial  dislocation  of  the  tibia,  pro¬ 
duced  in  young  children  by 
prolonged  standing,  as  in  work¬ 
ing  in  factories, 
fac'to-ry- ship7,  n.  Factorship. 
Fac-to'tum,  Jo-han'nss  (jo- 
h&n'ez  f&k-to'tum).  Latin 
equiv.  of  “  Jack-of-all-trades.” 
See  factotum.  [factor.  1 

fac'trix,  n.  Scots  Law.  Female! 


fact'y.  a.  Full  of  facts, 
fac'u-lence,  n.  Brightness.  Obs. 
fac'ul-tate.  v.  t.  [See  faculta¬ 
tive.]  To  authorize.  Rare. 
fac'ul-ta-tive-ly,  adv .  Contin¬ 
gently.  Rare. 

facult&tule,  n.  [See  -ui.k.] 
Slight  faculty  or  ability.  Obs. 
fac'ul-tied  (fa  k'tf  1-t  Yd),  a. 
Rare,  a  Accredited  by  a  fac¬ 
ulty.  b  Having  a  faculty. 


fac'ul-tize.  ?  .  /.  To  bestow  fac¬ 
ulty,  or  practical  efficiency,  up¬ 
on.*  Rare.  [CHOLOGY.| 

faculty  psychology.  See  psy-| 
fa  cun'dl-ous  ( fd-knn'dT-us),  «. 
[L.facundiosus.]  Facund.  Obs. 
—  fa-cun  'di-ous-ly,  adr.  Obs. 
fa-cun'di-ty  (-tl),  n.  [L .facun- 
ditas.]  Eloquence.  Archaic. 
fac'y  (fas'T),  a.  Having  face  ; 
impudent.  Obs.,  Scot.,  or  Dial. 


fad  ( fMd ).  r.  i.  To  potter. 

Il  fa  daise'  ( fA'daz'),  n.  [F.]  A 
commonplace  ;  nonsense, 
fadam.  f  fathom. 
fadde.  +  fade,  powerful. 
fad'di-ne8s.  =  faddishness. 
fad'diah.  a.  Given  to  fads  ;  like 
a  fad.  —  fad'dish-ness.  n. 
fad 'diem  (fftd'Yz’m),  n.  Addic¬ 
tion  to  fads. 

fad'dle  (fftd'’l),  t>.  t.  [Cf.  fid- 


ale,  senate,  c&re,  5m,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofa ;  eve,  Svent,  end,  recent,  maker ;  Ice,  Ill ;  old,  Sbey,  orb,  5dd,  sftft,  connect ;  use,  unite,  firn,  Up,  circus,  menu  ; 

U  Foreign  Word.  ^Obsolete  Variant  of.  4-  combined  with.  =  equals. 


FADDLE 


FAINT 
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fad'dy  (fSd'T),  a.  Addicted  to  fads  ;  of  the  nature  of  a  fad. 
Colloq.  —  fad'di  ness  (-Y-n2s),  n. 
fade  (fad;  as  French  fad),  a.  [ME.  fade ,  vad ,  pale,  lan¬ 
guishing,  fr.  OF  .fade  feeble,  languishing,  pale,  F  .fade  iu- 
sipid,  prob.  fr.  L.  vapid  us  vapid.  Cf.  vapid.]  1.  Pale  • 
wan ;  languishing.  Archaic. 

2.  (pron.  f Ad)  Weak;  insipid;  tasteless;  commonplace. 
A  Gallicism.  “  Passages  that  are  somewhat  fade.  ”  Jeffrey. 
fade  (fad),  v.  i. ;  fad'ed  (fad'gd ;  -Id;  151);  fad'ing 
(fad'Tng).  [ME.  faden,  raden ,  prob.  fr.  OF.  fader;  cf. 
also  D.  vadden  to  fade,  wither,  fr.  OF.  fader.  See  fade 
weak  ;  cf.  vade.]  1.  To  grow  weak  ;  to  lose  strength;  to 
decay  ;  to  perish  gradually  ;  to  wither,  as  a  plant. 

The  earth  mourneth  and  J'adeth  away.  Is.  xxiv.  4. 

2.  To  lose  freshness,  color,  or  brightness  ;  to  become  faint 
in  hue  or  tint ;  to  grow  dim  ;  as,  flowers  fade. 

3-  To  sink  away  ;  to  disappear  gradually  ;  to  vanish. 

The  stars  shall/ade  away.  Addison. 

fade.  v.  t.  1.  To  cause  to  wither;  to  deprive  of  freshness 
or  vigor  ;  to  wear  away. 

No  winter  could  his  laurels/af/e.  Dryden. 

2.  To  cause  to  lose  color  or  brightness ;  to  dim. 
fad'ed  (fad'fid  ;  -Id  ;  151),  p.  a.  That  has  lost  freshness, 
color,  or  brightness.  44  His  faded  cheek.”  Milton. 

fade'less.  a.  Not  liable  to  fade  ;  unfading.  —  fade'less- 
ly,  adv. 

fadge  (f£j),  0.  1.  [Of  uncertain  origin.]  1.  To  fit;  suit; 
agree  ;  hence,  to  succeed  ;  thrive.  Obs. 

They  shall  be  made,  spite  of  antipathy,to/ar/??e  together.  Milton. 

2.  To  jog  along;  to  get  along.  Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 
fadge,  n.  [Of  uncertain  origin.]  1.  A  small  flat  loaf;  a 
fagot ;  a  bundle ;  a  short,  fat  person  ;  a  jog  trot ;  a  far¬ 
thing.  Cant  or  Dial.  Eng. 

2.  An  irregular  package  of  wool  (something  less  than  180 
lbs.),  the  tare  of  which  is  under  11  lbs.  Australia. 
fad'ing,  fad'ding  (fSd'Tng),  n.  An  Irish  dance ;  —  also  used 
in  the  burden  of  a  song.  Obs. 

fa'er-ie  )  (fa'er-T),  n.  [See  fairy.]  1.  The  world  of  fairies, 
fa'Sr-y  J  esp.  of  such  fairies  as  were  first  drawn  by  Spen¬ 
ser.  Archaic.  “  Some  victor  knight  of  fa'ei'y .”  Shelley. 

2.  Fairies  in  general.  Obs. 

3.  A  fairy.  Obs. 

fa'er-ie  )  a.  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  like,  faery  or  fairyland, 
fa'er-y  (  “  Its  operas  and  its  faery  ballrooms.”  G.  Eliot. 
Syn.  —  See  fairy. 

Faerie  Queene.  In  Spenser’s  allegorical  poem  of  this 
name,  Gloriana  (which  see). 

Faf'nir  (fav'ner),  n.  [Icel.  Fafnir. ]  In  the  Volsunga 
Saga,  a  giant  who,  in  the  form  of  a  venom-breathing  dragon, 
possesses  and  guards  a  great  treasure.  He  is  slain  by  Si¬ 
gurd,  incited  to  the  deed  by  Reginn,  the  giant’s  brother, 
fag  (f5g),  n.  1.  A  knot  or  tuft  in  cloth. 

2  A  sheep  fly  or  tick.  Scot.  <Sc  Dial.  Eng. 
fag  (fSg),  v.  i.  ;  fagged  (f5gd)  ;  fag'ging  (fSg'Tng) .  [Perh. 
the  same  word  as  E.  flag  to  droop.]  1.  To  become  weary  ; 
to  flag ;  droop.  Now  Rare. 

2.  To  labor  to  weariness  ;  to  work  hard  ;  to  drudge. 

3.  To  act  as  a  fag. 

to  fa?  out.  a  To  become  untwisted  or  frayed,  as  the  end  of 
a  rope,  or  the  edge  of  canvas,  b  In  English  school  games, 
to  serve  as  fag  in  the  field,  esp.  in  cricket, 
fag,  v.  t.  1.  To  tire  by  labor  ;  to  exhaust;  as,  he  was  al¬ 
most  fagged  out. 

2.  To  use  or  treat  as  a  fag ;  to  compel  to  drudge. 

Syn.  —  See  tire. 

fag,  n.  [See  fag,  t?.t.]  1.  That  which  fatigues  ;  toil ;  drudg¬ 
ery  ;  fatigue.  Colloq .,  Eng. 

It  is  such  a  fag,  I  came  back  tired  to  death.  Jane  Austen. 
2.  In  English  schools,  a  boy  who  does  service  for  another 
boy  of  a  higher  form  ;  hence,  one  who  performs  menial 
services  for  another  ;  a  drudge, 
fag,  n.  [Cf.  fag  to  flag.]  A  fag-end  ;  specif.,  long  coarse 
grass  of  the  last  season  ;  a  tuft  of  grass  Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 
Fa-ga'ce  ®  (fd-ga'.se-e),  n.  pi.  [NL.  See  Fagus.]  Bot.  An 
important  family  of  trees  and  shrubs,  the  beech  family, 
typifying  the  order  Fagales.  They  have  staminate  flowers, 
usually  in  aments,  and  one-seeded  nuts.  The  family  contains 
5  genera  and  about  400  species,  the  three  important  genera 
being  Quercus,  the  oak,  Fagus ,  the  beech,  and  Castanea ,  the 
chestnut,  including  the  most  valuable  hard-wood  timber 
trees  of  Europe  ana  America.  —  fa  ga'C60U3  (-shiis),  a. 

Fa  -ga'les  (-lez),  n.  pi.  [NL.]  Bot.  An  order  of  archi- 
chlamydeous  dicotyledonous  plants  containing  the  two 
families  Fagaceae  and  Betulaceae,  characterized  by  having 
diclinous  flowers,  both  kinds  in  aments  or  the  pistillate 
subtended  by  an  involucre  which  becomes  a  cup  or  a  bur. 
Fa-geli-a  (fd-je'lY-d),  n.  [NL.,  after  Caspar  Fagelius .] 
Bot.  A  genus  of  scrophulariaceous  herbs  and  shrubs  con¬ 
taining  about  140  species,  principally  South  American. 
They  are  often  cultivated  under  the  name  calceolaria.  See 
CALCEOLARIA,  2. 

fag'-end',  n.  The  last  part  or  coarser  end  of  a  web  of 
cloth,  the  untwisted  end  of  a  rope,  etc.  ;  hence,  an  end 
of  poorer  quality,  or  in  a  spoiled  condition  ;  a  remnant ;  a 
worn,  poor,  or  unprofitable  end  part  of  anything. 

The  fag-end  of  business.  Collier. 

fag'ger  (fSg'er),  n.  1.  One  who  fags  another. 

2  A  hard  worker, 
fag'ger-y  (-T),  n.  1.  Drudgery. 

2.  The  English  school  fagging  system. 

Fa'gin  (fa'gin),  n.  In  Dickens’s  “  Oliver  Twist,”  a  villain¬ 


ous  old  Jew  who  acts  as  a  receiver  of  stolen  goods,  or 
“fence,”  and  who  trains  boys  and  girls  to  be  pickpockets 
and  sneak  thieves.  Oliver  is  for  a  time  in  his  power, 
fag  o-py'rism  (f2g/0-pI'rTz’m),  n.  [Fagopyrtim -ism.] 
I  eter.  A  disease  of  animals  resulting  from  eating  buck¬ 
wheat,  wheat,  etc.,  and  appearing  principally  on  the  non- 
pigmented  parts  of  the  skin  as  an  intense  redness  and 
swelling  with  severe  itching,  the  formation  of  vesicles, 
and  later  sores  and  scabs. 

Fag'o-py'rum  (-rfim),  n.  [NL. ;  L.  fagus  beech  -|-  Gr.  7ru- 
po<>  wheat.]  Bot.  A  genus  of  polygonaceous  plants  dis¬ 
tinguished  from  Polygonum  chiefly  by  their  folded  cotyle¬ 
dons.  There  are  about  8  European  and  Asiatic  species,  of 
which  the  most  important  are  F.  fagopyrum ,  the  buck¬ 
wheat,  and  F.  tatari.cum ,  the  Tartarian  buckwheat. 
fag'Ot,  fag'got  (fSg'wfc),  n.  [F.,  of  uncertain  origin ;  cf. 
It.  fagotto  bundle,  bassoon,  L.  fagus  beech.  Cf.  fagotto.] 

1.  A  bundle  of  sticks,  twigs,  or  small  branches  of  trees, 
used  for  fuel  or  as  a  fascine. 

2.  Iron  Manuf.  A  bundle  of  pieces  of  wrought  iron  to  be 
worked  over  into  bars  or  other  shapes  by  rolling  or  ham¬ 
mering  at  a  welding  heat ;  a  pile. 

3.  a  Specif.  :  A  fagot  (formerly)  used  to  burn  a  heretic 
alive,  b  An  embroidered  figure  of  a  fagot  which  was  often 
compulsorily  worn  by  heretics  who  had  recanted. 

4.  A  bundle  or  bunch  of  anything.  Obs. 

5.  Music.  A  bassoon.  See  fagotto. 

6.  A  person  hired  to  take  the  place  of  another  at  the 
muster  of  a  company  ;  a  dummy.  Obs.  Eng,  Addison. 

7.  An  old  shriveled  woman.  Slang,  Eng. 

8.  A  spice  ball.  London ,  Eng.  Sir  W.  Besant. 

fag'Ot,  fag'got,  v.  t.;  fag'ot-ed,  fag'got-ed  ;  fag'ot-ing, 

fag'got-ing.  1.  To  make  a  fagot  of;  to  bind  together  in  a 
fagot,  or  bundle  ;  as,  fagoted  puddled  bars  (see  fagot,  n., 
2,  fagoting,  2). 

2.  To  collect  promiscuously. 

3.  To  bind  (persons)  together  or  hand  and  foot;  also,  to 
surround  with  fagots  preparatory  to  burning  alive.  Rare. 

4.  Embroidery.  To  tie  (cross  threads)  in  fagoting. 
fag'Ot,  fag'got,  v.  i.  1.  To  make  fagots. 

2.  To  wear  a  fagot  as  an  emblem  of  recantation ;  hence, 
to  recant.  Obs. 

fag'ot-ing,  fag'got-ing,  n.  1.  Embroidery .  A  process  of 
drawing  out  horizontal  threads  from  a  fabric,  such  as 
linen,  and  tying  the  remaining  cross  threads  into  hour¬ 
glass-shaped  bunches  ;  also,  the  work  itself. 

2.  Metal.  Act  or  operation  cf  cutting  up  puddled  metal 
into  lengths  and  piling  in  a  reheating  furnace  for  subse¬ 
quent  heating  and  welding  by  rolling  into  bars, 
fagot,  or  faggot,  iron-  Iron,  in  bars  or  masses,  from  made 
fagots. 

II  fa-got'to  (fd-g5t'to),  n.  [It.  See  fagot.]  Music.  The 
bassoon. 

Fa'gus  (fa'gfts),  n.  [L.  See  beech.]  Bot.  A  genus  of 
trees,  the  beeches,  typifying  the  family  Fagaceie,  distin¬ 
guished  by  the  capitate  staminate  aments  and  by  the 
sharply  triangular  nut.  Besides  the  American  beech  {F. 
americana)  and  the  European  (F.  sylvatica)  there  are  two 
Japanese  species.  See  beech. 

fa 'ham  (fa'dm ;  fa'am),  n.  The  leaves  of  an  orchid  (An- 
grsecum  fragratis ),  of  Bourbon  and  Mauritius,  used  (in 
France)  as  a  substitute  for  Chinese  tea  ;  also,  the  plant. 

||  fahl'band'  (fal'bant' ;  -bSnd'),  n.  [G.  fald  dun-colored 
-j-  band  a  baud.]  Mining.  A  band  or  stratum  in  crystal¬ 
line  rock,  containing  metallic  sulphides  ;  —  so  called  be¬ 
cause  by  decomposition  it  assumes  a  pale  color, 
fall'lun  ite  (fa'lwn-it),  n.  [From  Fahlun ,  a  place  in  Swe¬ 
den.]  Min.  An  altered  form  of  iolite. 

Fah'ren-heit  (fa'r?n-hit),  a.  Designating,  or  conform¬ 
ing  or  pertaining  to,  the  scale  used  by  Gabriel  Daniel 
Fahrenheit  in  the  graduation  of  his  thermometer  ;  as,  10° 
Fahrenheit  (or  10°  F.).  —  n.  The  Fahrenheit  thermome¬ 
ter  or  scale.  On  the  Fahrenheit  thermometer  the  freezing 
point  of  water  is  at  .'12  degrees  above  the  zero  of  its  scale 
(the  zero  point  represents  the  temperature  produced  by 
mixing  equal  quantities  of  snow  and  common  salt),  and 
the  boiling  point  at  212  degrees  above.  (Cf.  centigrade.) 
It  is  commonly  used  in  the  United  States  and  in  England. 

II  fa'i’ence'  (fa'yaNs'),  n.  [F.,  fr.  Faenza ,  a  town  in  Italy, 
one  of  the  many  cities  famous  for  medieval  pottery.  Cf. 
majolica.]  In  French,  glazed  earthenware;  — a  very 
general  term  which  in  English  use  is  generally  limited 
to  fine  wares  somewhat  richly  decorated  in  color.  Cf. 
majolica,  delftware,  etc. 

fail  (fal),  v.  i.  ;  failed  (fald) ;  fail'ing.  [F.  faillir ,  fr.  L. 
fallere,  falsum,  to  deceive,  akin  to  E  .fall.  See  fall;  cf. 
fallacy,  false,  fault.]  1.  To  be  wanting  ;  to  fall  short  ; 
to  be  or  become  deficient  in  any  measure  or  degree ;  to 
cease  to  be  furnished  in  the  usual  or  expected  manner,  or 
to  be  altogether  cut  off  from  supply ;  to  be  lacking ;  to 
come  to  an  end  ;  as,  streams  fail ;  crops  fail. 

Till  Lionel’s  iBsue/a?7.«,  hie  should  not  reign.  Shah. 

2.  To  be  affected  with  want;  to  come  short  ;  to  lack  ;  to 
be  deficient  or  unprovided  ;  —  used  with  of  or  in  ;  as,  to  fail 
of  or  in  beauty. 

3.  To  fall  away ;  to  become  diminished ;  to  become  ex¬ 
hausted ;  to  decline  ;  decay;  sink. 

The  chain  pak  odors  fail 

Like  sweet  thoughts  in  a  dream.  Shelley. 

4.  To  deteriorate  in  respect  to  vigor,  activity,  resources, 
etc.  ;  to  become  weaker ;  as,  a  sick  man  fails. 


6.  To  perish  ;  die ;  —  used  of  a  person.  Obs. 

Had  the  king  in  his  last  sickness  failed.  Shak. 

6.  To  be  found  wanting  with  respect  to  an  action,  a  duty, 
a  result,  etc. ;  to  miss  ;  —  used  with  following  infinitive. 

Take  heed  now  that  ye  fail  not  to  do  this.  Ezra  iv.  22. 

7.  To  fail  to  perform  one's  duties  or  to  fulfill  one’s  obli¬ 
gations  ;  to  make  default ;  as,  he  fails  in  respect. 

8.  To  come  short  of  a  result  or  object  aimed  at  or  desired  ; 
to  be  baffled  or  frustrated. 

Our  envious  foe  hath  failed.  Milton. 

9.  To  err  in  judgment ;  to  be  mistaken. 

"Which  ofttimes  may  succeed,  so  as  perhaps 

Shall  grieve  him,  it  I  fail  not.  Milton. 

10.  To  become  unable  to  meet  one’s  engagements;  esp., 
to  be  unable  to  pay  one's  debts  or  discharge  one’s  obliga¬ 
tions  ^  to  become  bankrupt  or  insolvent. 

fail  (  fal),  v.  t.  1.  To  be  wanting  to  ;  to  be  insufficient  for ; 
to  disappoint ;  desert  ;  as,  to  fail  a  friend  in  need. 

There  shall  not  fail  thee  a  man  on  the  throne  1  Kings  ii.  4. 

2.  To  miss  of  attaining  ;  to  be  wanting  in  ;  to  lack.  Rare. 

Though  that  sent  of  earthly  bliss  be/at7e</.  Milton. 

3.  To  leave  undone  ;  to  neglect.  Now  Rare.  41  God,  who 

never  fails  his  part.”  Dryden. 

fail.  7i.  [OF.  faille,  from  faillir.  See  fail,  v.  i.]  1.  Mis¬ 

carriage  ;  failure  ;  deficiency  ;  fault ;  —  mostly  superseded 
by  failure  or  failing,  except  in  the  phrase  without  fail. 
“  His  highness’  fail  of  issue.”  Shak. 

2.  Death  ;  decease.  Obs.  Shak. 

3.  A  failing  ;  a  small  fault;  an  infirmity.  Obs. 

for  fail,  in  case  of  failure  ;  to  guard  against  failure.  Obs. 
fail'ing,  p.  pr.  of  fail;  specif.,  Early  Aslrol.,  remote,  as 
a  planet,  from  some  fixed  point, 
failing,  vb.  n.  of  fail  ;  specif.,  a  falling  short;  a  becom¬ 
ing  deficient ;  failure ;  hence,  a  deficiency ;  imperfection  ; 
weakness  ;  lapse  ;  fault ;  infirmity  ;  as,  a  mental  failing. 
Syn .  —  See  fault. 

fail'ure  (fal'ur),  n.  [Earlier  failer,  fr.  F.  faillir,  the  infin. 
used  as  n.  Off.  E.  D.  See  fail.]  1.  A  failing  ;  a  de¬ 
fault  ;  a  deficiency  ;  as ,  failure  of  rain,  crops,  issue. 

2.  Omission  to  perform  ;  as,  failure  to  keep  a  promise. 

3.  Want  of  success  ;  the  state  of  having  failed. 

4.  A  failing  ;  a  slight  fault.  Obs. 

5.  Decay,  or  defect  from  decay;  deterioration  ;  breaking 
down  ;  as,  the  failure  of  memory  or  of  sight. 

6.  A  becoming  insolvent ;  bankruptcy  ;  suspension  of  pay¬ 
ment  ;  as,  failure  in  business. 

7-  A  person  or  thing  that  has  failed;  as,  the  man  was  as 
great  a  failure  as  his  project. 

Syn. —  Failure,  suspension,  insolvency,  bankruptcy. 
Failure  and  suspension  are  popular  terms;  insolvency 
and  bankruptcy,  technical  law  terms.  Failure  is  com¬ 
monly  applied  to  such  discontinuance  of  business  as  re¬ 
sults  from  insolvency  or  bankmijilcy  ;  suspension  is  usually 
temporary,  and  may  or  may  not  involve  insolvency.  For 
the  legal  uses  of  bankruptcy  and  insolvency ,  see  defs. 
failure  of  issue,  the  want  of  issue  competent  to  take  an  es¬ 
tate  devised  with  a  limitation  oyer  to  certain  issue.  Such 
a  failure  is  called  definite  when  it  determines  the  estate  if 
it  shall  occur  at  a  time  definitely  fixed  by  the  devise  ; 
and  indefinite,  or  general,  when  no  time  or  period  is  fixed 
within  which  it  must  occur  to  determine  the  estate, 
fain  (fan),  a.  [ME.  fa  yn,  fa  gen,  AS .  fsegen ;  akin  to  OS. 
fag  an,  Icel.  feginn  glad,  and  to  AS.  gefeon  to  rejoice,  Goth. 
faheps  joy.  Cf.  fawn  to  court  favor.]  1.  Well-pleased  ; 
glad.  44  My  heart  has  been  sa efain  to  see  them.”  Bums. 

2  Relatively  satisfied  or  contented  ;  reconciled,  in  the 
absence  of  what  would  be  preferred  ;  hence,  constrained. 
The  learned  Castalio  was  fain  to  make  trenchers  at  Basle  to 


keep  himself  from  starving.  *  Locke. 

3.  Inclined  ;  desirous  ;  eager  ;  as,  fain  to  be  wise. 

Men  and  birds  Are  fain  of  climbing  high.  Shak. 

4.  Wont ;  apt.  Obs. 

5.  Well-disposed.  Obs. 

fain,  adv.  With  joy  ;  gladly  ;  —  now  with  would. 

Fain  w'ould  I  woo  her,  yet  I  dare  not.  Shak. 

She  held  a  mirror  brignt, 

"Wherein  her  face  she  often  viewed  fain.  Spenser. 
fain.?’,  i.  [AS .  fspgnian.  See  fain,  g.]  Obs.  1.  To  be  glad; 
to  desire.  44  Whoso  fair  thing  does  fain  to  see.”  Spenser. 
2.  To  pretend  fondness;  to  fawn. 


fain.  v.  t.  Obs.  1.  To  make  glad  ;  to  congratulate  ;  welcome. 
2.  To  enjoy  ;  to  show  a  liking  for. 

fai'ne-ance  (fa'ne-ftns) )  n.  [Cf.  OF.  faineance.  See 
fai'ne  an-cy  (-an-sT)  J  faineant.]  Do-nothingness  ;  in¬ 
activity  ;  indolence. 

The  mask  of  sneering  faineance  was  gone.  C.  Kingsley 
II  fal'nd'ant'  (fa'na'aN'),  a.  [F. ;  faire  to  do  -f-  nkant 
nothing.]  Do-nothing;  inactive;  idle.  —  ??.  An  idler;  a 
sluggard. —  faineant  deity,  a  deity  recognized  as  real  but 
conceived  as  not  acting  in  human  affairs,  hence  not  wor¬ 
shiped. 

faint  (fant),  a.  ;  faint'er  (fan'ter)  ;  faint'est.  [ME. 
feint ,  faint,  feigned,  weak,  F.  feint ,  p.  p.  of  feindre  to 
feign,  in  OF.  also  to  remain  inactive  (instead  of  acting). 
See  feign  ;  cf.  feint.]  1.  Feigned  ;  simulated.  Obs. 

2.  Sluggish  ;  lazy.  Obs. 

3.  Wanting  in  courage,  spirit,  or  energy  ;  timorous;  cow¬ 

ardly  ;  dejected  ;  depressed  ;  as,  44  Faint  heart  ne’er  won 
fair  lady.”  Old  Proverb. 

4.  Lacking  strength  ;  weak  ;  languid  ;  inclined  to  swoon  ; 
as,  faint  with  fatigue,  hunger,  or  thirst. 

5.  Lacking  distinctness  ;  hardly  perceptible  ;  striking  the 
senses  feebly ;  not  bright,  or  loud,  or  sharp,  or  forcible  ; 
weak  ;  as,  a  faint  color,  or  sound. 


DLE,  FIDDLE-FADDLE.]  Obs.  Or 

Dial.  Eng.  To  trifle  ;  dawdle. 
—  r.f.  To  pet  ;  to  dandle, 
fad'dle,  n.  Dial.  Eng.  a  Fussi¬ 
ness  :  also,  a  fussy  or  hobby-rid¬ 
den  person,  b  Nonsense:  foolery, 
fad'dom  (f&d't2m).  Ohs.  or  Scot, 
and  dial.  Eng.  var.  of  fathom. 
fade,  i*  fa  id.  [great.  065.1 
fade,  a.  Strong:  powerful;! 
fade.?’.?.  [AS./«r/ia».]  To  dis¬ 
pose  ;  arrange.  Obs.  [*SVo?.| 
fade  (fad),  n.  Leader  or  guide.  | 
fade  (fad),  n.  Mold  on  cheese. 
Dint.  Eng.  [faded.  See-LV.| 
fad'ed-ly  (fad'5d-ll),  adv.  of  I 
fa'der  ( fa'd?r).  Obs.  or  Scot, 
end  dial.  var.  of  father. 
fadz'y  (f&j'Y),  a.  Fat;  un¬ 
wieldy.  Dial.  Eng. 
fad'ing  (fad'ing).  p.  pr.  3r  vb. 
n.  of  fade.  —  fad'ing -ly,  adv.— 
fod'ing-ness,  n. 
fadme.  +  fathom. 
fad'om  (fad'um).  Ob*,  or  Scot. 


and  dial.  Eng.  var.  of  fathom. 
fa-doo'dle.  n.  [Cf.  fad,  doo¬ 
dle.]  Anything  foolish.  Obs. 
jf  E.  [fade.  Rare. | 

fad'y  (fad'T),  a.  Tending  to | 
fae  (fa  ;  f6).  Scot.  var.  of  foe. 
fae'eal,  fae'cee,  faec'u-la.  Vars. 
of  FECAL,  FECES,  FECULA. 
faed.  +  FADE,  U.  [of  FATHER.  1 
fae'der.  Obs.  or  dial.  Eng.  var.  | 
Tael.  +  fall,  n. 
faelicltie.  f  felicity. 
faem.  Scot.  var.  of  foam. 
faemale.  4*  female. 
fae'nus  (fe'nils),  n.  [L.]  Inter¬ 
est  (which  see), 
faeren.  +  fear. 
fa'e-ton.  Phaeton.  Ret'.  Sp. 
ii  faex  po'pu-li  (pfip'fl-lT).  [L.] 
Dregs  of  tne  people  ;  the  mob. 
faff  (fdf),  v.  t.  tf  i.  To  blow  in 
puffs.  Dial.  Eng.  —  faff'y,  a. 
faf'fle  (fiif'’l),  v.  i.  [Cf.  FAM- 
ble,  maffle.]  Obs.  or  Dial. 
Eng.  1.  To  stammer;  to  mum¬ 


ble  ;  also,  to  saunter;  to  fumble. 

2.  To  flap  lazily;  —  said  of  a  sail, 
fag  ( f&g).  Dial*.  Eng.  var.  of  fio. 
Fag  (ffig),  n.  A  lying  servant  to 
Captain  Absolute  in  Sheridan’s 
“The  Rivals,”  who  “wears  his 
master’s  wit  as  he  does  his  lace.” 
fagald.  ?i.  [See  fagot.]  A  fag¬ 
ot.  Ohs.  Scot. 
fagarie.  +  vagary. 
fagd-  Fagged.  Ref.  Sp. 
fag©  (faj).  ?\  ?.  Sr  i.  To  coax  ; 
flatter.  fag'er  (faj'?r),  n. 
/loth  Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 
fag e, n.  Coaxing  ;  deceit.  Obs. 
fagen.  4*  fain. 
fag'ging,  p.  pr.  Sr  vb.  n.  of  fao. 
fag'got.  fag'got-ing,  etc.  Vars. 
of  fagot,  fagoting,  etc. 
faght©  + fought ,  pret.  of  fight. 
faglar.  +  facer. 
fagot,  or  faggot,  brief.  A  law¬ 
yer’s  dummy  brief,  used  for 
show.  Colloq.  Eng. 
fa-got'tl8t  (id-gbt'Tst),  n.  A 


player  on  the  fagotto. 

||  fa  got- to' ne  (fii/go-to'na),  n.  : 
pi.  -ni.  [It.]  Music.  A  double 
bassoon. 

fagot,  or  faggot,  vote.  The  vote 
of  one  made  a  property  holder 
for  party  purposes  to*  qualify 
him  us  a  voter.  Cant ,  Eng, 
fagot,  or  faggot,  worm.  A  hag- 
worm  (Eurueta  carmerii)  which 
feeds  on  the  tea  plant.  Its  case 
is  made  largely  of  twigs, 
fag'ot-y,  fag'got-y  (f&g't/t-T),  a. 
Of  or  pert,  to  fagots.  [fegs.  I 
fags.  Obs.  or  dial.  Eng.  var.  of  | 
fah.  faw,  a. 

fahl'erz'  (fal'arts'),  fahl'or©' 
(fal'Cr'),  n.  [G .  fahlerz  ;  fahl 
dun-colored,  fallow  +  erz  ore.] 
Min.  =  TETRAHEDRITE. 

Fahr.  Ahbr.  Fahrenheit. 

fal.  4*  foe. 

falcte.  feat. 

fald.  +  fade,  to  wither. 

fald,  n.  A  hunting  party.  Obs. 


faie.  •k  fay. 

faier.  +  fair. 

faierie.  +  fairy. 

faiger.  4*  fair. 

falgne.  +  feign. 

faik,  t.  [Cf.  F.  dftfalqucr  to 

deduct.]  To  abate  ;  lessen  ; 

deduct  :  let  go.  Scot. 

faikes.  faiks  (faks),  n.  Mining. 

foil.  n.  [Cf.  Gael., /VI/.]  Turf; 
sod  ;  a  clod.  Scot.  Sr  Dial.  Eng. 
fail'a  ble.  a.  See -able.  Obs. 
fail'ance,  n.  [Cf.  OF. / alliance, 
fr.  faillir .]  Failure.  Obs. 
faild.  Failed.  Ref.  Sp. 
fail'er.  +  failure. 
fail'lng-ly,  adv.  of  failing. 
fail'lng-ness,  n.  See -ness. 
faille ( fa'v’ ;  E.  fal),  n.  [F.]  a 
A  woman’s  scarflike  headdress. 
Obs.  b  A  soft  corded  silk, 
heavier  than  a  foulard  and  not 
glossy. 

fall'yie,  n.  Also  foil'zie.  [OF. 


faille  lack.  fail,  default.]  Obs. 

Scot.  A  default  ;  nonperform¬ 
ance;  also,  the  penalty  incurred. 
—  v.  i.  To  fail, 
fain,  n.  Joy  ;  gladness.  Obs. 
Fain'all,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  (fan'61). 
Characters  in  Congreve  s  com-  , 
edy  “The  Way  of  the  World.” 
He  is  a  plausible  villain  who  tries 
in  vain  to  get  the  property  of  his 
wife,  who  despises  him. 
fain©.  ^  fane,  n  vane,  feign. 
FaFnd  ant',  Le  Nolr  (15  nwar' 
fa'na'aN').  [F..  the  Black  Slug¬ 
gard.]  In  Scott’s  “Ivanhoe/” 
the  disguised  Richard  Cceur  de 
Lion  ;  —  so  called  by  the  spec¬ 
tators  of  the  tournament. 

||  fain^'an'tise'  (fa'na'iiN'- 
tez').  n.  [F.]  Faineance. 
fain'hed.  n.  [ fain  +  -head.l 
Joy  ;  gladness.  Obs.  [Rare.  I 
fofn'ly,  adv.  Joyfully ;  gladly.  | 
faln'neBB,  n.  Gladness  ;  eager¬ 
ness  ;  willingness. 


food,  foot ;  out,  oil ;  chair  ;  go  ;  sing,  ii)k  ;  then,  thin ;  nature,  verdure  (250) ;  K  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144) ;  boN ;  yet;  zh  =  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Guidk. 
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FAIRYBABE 
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6.  Performed,  done,  or  acted,  in  a  weak  or  feeble  man¬ 
ner  ;  not  exhibiting  vigor,  strength,  or  energy ;  slight ; 
half-hearted  ;  as,  faint  efforts  ;  faint  resistance. 

The  faint  prosecution  of  the  war.  Sir  J.  Davies. 
7-  Producing  a  sensation  of  faintness;  oppressive  ;  sickly, 
faint  ( fact),  n.  1.  Faintness.  Obs. 

2.  Act  or  state  of  fainting  ;  a  swoon.  Scott. 

3.  A  faint  ruling  line  in  writing  paper.  Trade  Cant. 
faint,  v.  i.  ;  faint'ed  ;  faint'ing.  1.  To  sink  into  dejec¬ 
tion  ;  to  lose  courage  or  spirit ;  to  become  depressed  or  de¬ 
spondent. 

If  thou/ainf  in  the  day  of  adversity,  thy  strength  is  small. 

Prov.  xx  iv.  10. 

2.  To  become  weak  or  wanting  in  vigor;  to  grow  feeble. 
Archaic  or  Poetic. 

3.  To  suffer  syncope  ;  to  swoon  ;  —  often  with  away.  See 
fainting,  n. 

Hearing  the  honor  intended  her,  sh e  fainted  away.  Guardian. 

4.  To  decay  ;  to  lose  brightness  ;  to  disappear. 

Gilded  clouds,  while  we  gaze,  .  .  .  faint  before  the  eye.  Pope. 
faint,  v.  t.  Obs.  1.  To  cause  to  faint,  or  become  dispir¬ 
ited ;  to  depress  ;  weaken. 

It/ainfs  me  to  think  what  follows.  Shak. 

2  To  weaken  ;  diminish, 
falnt'-heart',  n.  1.  Lack  of  spirit.  Obs. 

2  A  covvard. 

faint'-hoart  ed  (fant'httr/t5d ;  fant'har'tSd  ;  87),  a. 

Wanting  in  courage  ;  depressed  by  fear  ;  easily  discouraged 
or  frightened ;  cowardly;  timorous;  dejected. 

Fear  not,  neither  be  faint-hearted.  Is.  vii.  4. 

—  taint'-heart'ed-ly,  adv.  —  faint -heart'ed-ness,  n. 
faint'ing.  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  of  faint.  Specif.  :  a  A  growing 
faint ;  depression,  b  Syncope,  or  loss  of  consciousness 
owing  to  arrest  of  the  blood  supply  to  thebrain,  the  face  be¬ 
coming  pallid,  respiration  feeble,  and  the  heart’s  beat  weak, 
fainting  lit,  a  fainting  or  swoon  ;  syncope.  Colloq. 
faint'ly,  adv.  1.  In  a  faint  manner  or  fashion  ;  esp., 
weakly  ;  timidly  ;  faint-heartedly. 

2.  To  a  faint  degree  ;  slightly  ;  indistinctly, 
falnt'ness,  n.  State  of  being  faint ;  specif.  :  a  Loss  of 
strength,  or  of  consciousness,  and  self-control ;  exhaustion, 
b  Want  of  vigor  or  energy,  o  Feebleness,  as  of  color, 
light,  words,  etc.  ;  lack  of  distinctness  ;  as, /amfwm  of  de¬ 
scription.  d  Faint-heartedness;  timorousness  ;  dejection. 

I  will  send  a  faintness  into  their  hearts.  Lev.  xxvi.  36. 
falnt'-run',  a.  Founding.  Not  sharply  and  clearly  de¬ 
fined;  blurred,  and  imperfect  at  the  edges,  usually  because 
of  being  cold-shot ;  —  said  of  a  casting, 
faints  (fants),  n.  pi.  Also  feints.  [See  faint  weak.]  The 
weak  and  impure  spirit  which  comes  over  last  in  the  dis¬ 
tillation  of  whisky  or  other  liquor,  and  is  caught  sepa¬ 
rately.  It  contains  fusel  oil  and  requires  to  be  rectified. 
The  first  runnings  or  low  wines  are  according  to  some 
called  strong  faints ,  and  the  after  runnings  weak  faints. 

You  must  carefully  observe  in  drawing  off  this  water,  that  the 
faints ,  or  after  runnings,  come  not  off  and  run  into  your  can 
along  with  your  other  goods.  G.  Smith  (172o). 

lalnt'y  (fan'tT),  a.  1.  Feeble  ;  languid  ;  liable  to  swoon.  R. 
2.  Producing  faintness. 

lair  (ffir),  a. ;  fair'er  (-er)  ;  fair'est.  [ME.  fair,fayer , 
faiger,  AS.  fseger  ;  akin  to  OS.  &  OH G.fagar,  I  cel .  fagr, 
Sw.  A  Dan.  fager ,  Goth,  faejrs  fit,  also  to  E.  fay ,  G.  J'iigen, 
to  fit ,fegen  to  sweep,  cleanse,  and  prob.  also  to  E.  fang, 
peace ,  pact.  Cf.  fang,  fay  to  fit,  pact.]  1.  Pleasing  to 
the  eye  ;  handsome  ;  beautiful. 

Who  cannot  see  many  a  fair  French  city,  for  one  /air  French 
maid.  Shak. 

2.  Pleasing;  elegant;  desirable;  favorable;  plausible; 
inspiring  hope  and  confidence. 

Brave  words  and/air  devices.  Jowett  (Plato). 

3.  Free  from  spots,  specks,  dirt,  or  imperfection  ;  un¬ 
blemished  ;  clean  ;  pure  ;  spotless  ;  unstained. 

A  fair  white  linen  cloth.  Bk.  of  Com.  Prayer. 
My  fair  fame.  Shelley. 

4.  Distinct;  legible;  as,  fair  handwriting. 

5.  Without  irregularity  or  unevenness  of  surface  or  direc¬ 
tion  ;  smooth  ;  flowing ;  —  said  of  the  figure  of  a  vessel, 
and  of  surfaces,  water  lines,  and  other  lines. 

6.  Characterized  by  frankness,  honesty,  impartiality,  or 
candor;  open;  upright;  free,  or  based  upon  that  which  is 
free,  from  suspicion  or  bias  ;  equitable;  just;  affording  no 
undue  advantage  ;  —  said  of  persons,  character,  conduct, 
or  conditions ;  as,  a  fair  preponderance  of  evidence ;  a 
fair  proceeding  ;  a  fair  man  ;  fair  dealing  ;  a  fair  state¬ 
ment  ;  a  fair  field  and  no  favor  ;  a  fair  chance. 

7.  Open  to  legitimate  pursuit ;  —  chiefly  in  phrase  fair 
game  ;  as,  the  hypocrite  is  fair  game  for  ridicule. 

8.  Light ;  clear  ;  blond,  as  opposed  to  brunet ;  as  ,/air  skin. 
The  northern  people  large  and  /air-complexioned.  Sir  M.  Hale. 

9.  Free  from  marked  merit  or  defect;  hence,  of  a  reason¬ 
ably  good  kind,  quality,  or  degree ;  average  ;  middling  ; 
pretty  good ;  as,  a  fair  knowledge  of  a  subject ;  a  fair 
specimen ;  fair  health. 

10.  Not  stormy  ;  propitious ;  favorable  ;  sometimes,  fine  ; 
clear ;  cloudless ;  —  said  of  the  sky,  weather,  or  wind,  etc.; 
as,  a  fair  sky  ;  a  fair  day. 

You  wish  fair  winds  may  waft  him  over.  Prior. 

11.  Meteorol.  Specif.,  free  from  rain,  hail,  or  snow  ;  — 
so  used  in  the  predictions  issued  by  the  United  States 
Weather  Bureau.  The  weather  may  be  cloudy  and  threat¬ 
ening,  but  if  no  precipitation  occurs  it  is  called  fair. 

12.  Gentle;  peaceable;  kindly.  Archaic. 

13.  Free  from  obstacles  or  hindrances;  unobstructed; 
unincumbered  ;  open  ;  clear  ;  direct ;  —  said  of  roads,  pas¬ 
sages.  etc.  ;  as,  a  fair  mark  ,  in  fair  sight ;  a  fair  view. 

14.  Promising  ;  propitious;  of  good  omen. 

The  caliphs  obtained  a  mighty  empire,  which  was  in  a  fair 
way  to  have  enlarged.  Raleigh. 

Syn.  —  Just,  equitable,  honest,  upright,  unprejudiced.  — 
Fair,  impartial,  unbiased,  dispassionate,  disinterested 
agree  in  the  idea  of  a  judgment  free  from  undue  influence 
(see  honest).  Fair,  the  most  general  term,  implies,  nega¬ 
tively,  the  absence  of  injustice  or  fraud ;  positively,  the 


putting  of  all  things  on  an  equitable  footing,  without  un- 
dueadvantage  to  any ;  as,/<nr  play, /air  ana  square,  a /air 
statement.  Impartial  implies  absence  ot  favor  for  one 
party,  or  side,  more  than  the  other;  as,  an  impartial  tri¬ 
bunal,  judgment,  summing  up  of  evidence.  Unbiased  ex¬ 
presses  even  more  strongly  the  absence  of  all  prejudice  or 
prepossession;  as,  an  unbiased  opinion,  unbiased  testi¬ 
mony.  Dispassionate  implies  freedom  from  the  influence 
of  passion  or  strong  feeling ;  as,  a  dispassionate  judgment, 
inquiry,  critic,  observer.  Disinterested  denotes  that 
freedom  from  bias  which  comes  from  having  no  personal 
or  selfish  interest  in  a  question  ;  as,  a  disinterested  spec¬ 
tator.  See  FRANK,  DISPASSIONATE.  _  „ 

Nor  did  I  ask  for  more  than  “  a  jaxr  stage  and  no  favor. 

J.  H  Newman. 

My  impartial  balance  of  the  virtues  and  vices  of  Julian  was 
generally  praised.  ...  .  Gibbon. 

To  keep  my  mind  free  and  unbiased  by  all  paltry  and  personal 
irritabilities  of  praise  or  censure.  .  Byron. 

A  tone  which,  to  any  dispassionate  listener,  carried  conviction 
with  it.  ,  T  Dickens. 

Of  the  guilt  or  innocence  of  my  grandfather  ...  I  am  neither 
a  competent  nor  a  disinterested  judge.  .  Gibbon. 

fair  ball.  Baseball,  a  A  ball  delivered  by  the  pitcher  while 
standing  in  his  position  and  facing  the  batsman  so  that  it 
passes  over  the  home  plate  not  lower  than  the  knees  nor 
higher  than  the  shoulders  of  the  batsman.  If  not  hit  by 
the  batsman  it  is  a  strike,  whether  struck  at  or  not.  b  A 
batted  ball  that  first  strikes  the  ground  beyond  first  or 
third  base  and  within  the  foul  lines,  or  a  batted  ball  that 
comes  to  rest  before  passing  first  or  third  base  and  within 
the  foul  lines,  or  a  batted  ball  that  after  striking  the 
ground  passes  first  or  third  base  within  the  foul  lines.  — 
f.  catch,  Football ,  a  catch  made  by  a  player  on  side  who 
makes  a  prescribed  signal  that  he  will  not  attempt  to  ad¬ 
vance  the  ball  when  caught.  He  may  not  then  be  inter¬ 
fered  with.  —  f.  copy,  a  perfect  copy  of  a  document ;  also, 
the  condition  of  such  a  copv.  —  f.  day  or  daylight,  broad  day 
or  daylight.  —  F.  Geraldine,  the  one  w  hose  praises  were  cele¬ 
brated  by  the  Earl  of  Surrey  (Henry  Howard.  1517?— 47)  in  a 
famous  sonnet.  She  was  supposedly  Elizabeth  Fitzgerald, 
the  daughter  of  Gerald  Fitzgerald,  ninth  Earl  of  Kildare, 
and  afterward  wife  of  the  Earl  of  Lincoln.  — f.  green,  Golf , 
that  part  of  the  links  or  golf  cour  between  tees  and  put¬ 
ting  greens  (exclusive  of  long  grass  and  hazards)  where  the 
grass  is  kept  short  either  by  mow  ing  or  grazing.  See 
GREEN.  —  F.  Helen  of  Kirk-con'nell  (kfirk-kBn'fl),  the  heroine 
of  an  old  popular  ballad,  who  loses  her  life  by  interposing 
herself  between  her  lover  and  a  rejected  suitor  who  shoots 
at  him.  —  f.  lead,  Naut.,  a  course  of  a  running  rope  that 
avoids  all  chafing.  —  f.  leather,  leather  not  artificially  col¬ 
ored.— f.  linen  cloth,  lit.,  and  orig.  simply,  a  clean  or  un¬ 
soiled  linen  cloth  ;  hence,  in  the  churches  of  the  Anglican 
Communion  :  a  With  the  additional  qualifier  white,  a  long 
narrow  cloth  of  white  linen  covering  the  top  of  the  altar 
and  falling  over  the  ends,  b  A  cloth  of  w  hite  linen  used 
to  cover  what  remains  of  the  elements  after  the  commun¬ 
ion  has  been  administered  to  all ;  a  lawn  chalice  veil. 
Both  cloths  are  often  embroidered  more  or  less  elaborately . 

—  f.  maid.  [Cf.  Sp.  fumado ,  p.  p.  of  fumar  to  smoke.]  a  A 
cured  or  smoked  pilchard.  Local.  Eng.  b  The  scup  ( Ste - 
notomus  chrysops).  Virginia.  —  f.-maid-of-February,  the 
snow  drop.  —  F.  Maid  of  Kent,  Joanna,  daughter  of  Edmund, 
Earl  of  Kent ;  —  so  called  on  account  of  her  beauty.  She 
married  her  second  cousin.  Edward,  the  Black  Prince, 
under  a  dispensation  from  tne  Pope.  —  F.  Maid  of  Norway, 
Margaret,  a  granddaughter  of  Alexander  III.  of  Scotland, 
and  daughter  to  Eric  II.,  King  of  Norway.  She  was  recog¬ 
nized  as  queen  bv  the  states  of  Scotland,  tnough  a  female, 
an  infant,  and  a  foreigner,  but  died  on  her  passage  to  Scot¬ 
land  in  12;)0.  —  f.-maids-of-France,  double  garden  varieties  of 
several  European  plants :  a  The  garden  buttercup  (Ran un- 
culus aconitifolius).  b  Sneezewort.  c  Meadow-saxifrage, 
d  The  ragged  robin.  —  f.-maida-of-Kent,  the  garden  butter¬ 
cup.  —  F.  Parricide,  Beatrice  Cenci.  —  F.  Perdita.  See  Per- 
dita,  2.  —  f.  play,  equitable  or  impartial  treatment ;  a  fair 
or  equal  chance;  justice.  — F.  Ros'a-mond  (r5z'a-mfmd),  a 
daughter  of  Lord  Clifford,  famous  as  the  mistress  of  Henry 
II.,  as  told  in  an  old  ballad.  According  to  legend,  she  was 
kept  in  a  labyrinth  at  Woodstock,  w  here  Queen  Eleanor 
discovered  her  by  the  clew  of  a  silk  thread,  and  poisoned 
her,  about  1177.  —  f.  trade,  a  Trade  legally  carried  on,  as 
distinguished  from  contraband  trade,  b  Smuggling.  Slang 
or  Cant,  c  Econ.  A  tariff  system  in  which  an  attempt  is 
made  to  secure  mutual  equality  of  treatment  between  the 
nations  involved  ;  trade  conducted  under  conditions  of  rec¬ 
iprocity  ;  — distinguished  from  free  trade ,  or  unrestricted 
commerce.  The  phrase  originated  in  England  with  a  group, 
of  Conservative  sympathies,  who  look  on  the  English  sys¬ 
tem  as  “  one-sided  free  trade,”  and  the  fair-trade  move¬ 
ment  originally  aimed  at  effecting  a  closer  economic  union, 
or  a  zollverein,  between  Great  Britain  and  British  colonies. 

—  f.  trader,  a  member  of  the  fair-trade  party  or  group.  —  f. 
'whites.  Ethnol.  =  Xanthochroi.  —  from  f.  to  middling,  pas¬ 
sable  ;  tolerable.  Colloq.  —  out  of  f.,  out  of  true.  —  the  f.,  or 
the  f.  sex,  the  female  sex. 

fair  (f£r).  adv.  1.  In  a  fair  manner  ;  specif.,  in  an  attrac¬ 
tive  or  agreeable  manner  ;  gracefully  ;  pleasantly  ;  as,  the 
sun  shone  fair  ;  graciously  ;  courteously  ;  as,  to  speak  one 
fair  ;  in  an  equitable  manner;  formerly,  fitly;  as,  to  play 
fair;  auspiciously;  promisingly;  as,  events  promise  fair  ; 
the  day  breaks,  fair;  clearly;  plainly;  as,  to  write  fair. 

2.  Quietly;  moderately.  Obs. 

3  Evenly;  squarely;  as,  to  set,  stand,  or  lie  fair ;  also, 
full  ;  plump ;  as,  he  w'as  struck  fair  between  the  eyes. 

4  Wholly  ;  entirely  ;  as,  the  man  is  fair  mad.  Obs.  or  Dial. 
fair  and  square,  justly  ;  honestly  ;  equitably.  Colloq. 

fair,  7i.  1.  Fairness  ;  beauty.  Archaic. 

2  A  fair  woman  ;  a  sweetheart. 

I- have  found  out  a  gift  for  my  fair.  Shenstone. 

3.  That  which  is  fair  or  fortunate. 

Now  fair  befall  thee !  Shak. 

fair,  v.  i.  ;  faired  (f£rd)  ;  fair'ing.  [Cf.  AS.  fsegrian  to 
become  fair.]  1.  To  become  or  appear  fair.  Obs. 

2.  To  clear  ;  —  said  of  the  weather. 

It  faired  as  the  night  went  on.  Stevenson. 

fair,  v.  t.  1.  To  make  fair  or  beautiful.  Obs. 

Fairing  the  foul.  Shak. 

2  Shipbuilding.  To  make  smooth  and  regular,  as  a  vessel’s 
lines  ;  to  fit  or  shape,  as  a  vessel’s  plates,  etc. 
fair,  n.  [ ME.feire ,  OF.  feire,  F.  foire ,  fr.  L.  feria  holiday, 
pi.  feriae ,  days  of  rest,  holidays,  festivals,  akin  to  festus 


festal.  See  feast.]  1.  A  gathering  of  buyers  and  sellers 
at  a  particular  place  with  their  merchandise  at  a  stated 
or  regular  season,  or  by  special  appointment,  for  trade. 

2  A  festival,  and  sale  of  fancy  articles,  etc.,  usually  for 
some  charitable  object ;  as,  a  church  fair. 

3  A  competitive  exhibition  of  wares,  farm  products,  etc., 
not  primarily  for  purposes  of  sale ;  as,  the  Mechanics’ 
fair ;  an  agricultural  fair. 

after  the  fair,  a  day  after  the  fair,  too  late.  Colloq. 
fair'-faced'  (fSr'fast/  ;  87),  a.  1.  Of  a  light  complexion  ; 
beautiful  of  countenance. 

2.  Fair  in  appearance  ;  specious, 
fair'field-ite  (i£r'feld-it),  n.  [From  Fairfield  County,  Con¬ 
necticut,  where  it  was  found.]  Min.  A  white  or  pale  yel¬ 
low'  hydrous  phosphate  of  calcium  and  manganese,  Ca^Mn- 
(P04)2’2H20,  usually  foliated  or  fibrous.  Sp.  gr.,  3.07-3.15. 
fair 'ground'  (-ground'),  n.  All  inclosure  where  outdoor 
fairs,  trotting  races,  etc.,  are  held  ;  —  usually  pi.  U.  S. 
fair'-haired'  (ffir'hSrd' ;  87),  a.  Having  blond  hair, 
fair'ies’-ta  ble  (ffir'Tz),  n.  a  The  common  mushroom,  or 
any  of  other  similar  fungi,  b  The  European  marsh  penny¬ 
wort  ( Hydrocotyle  vulgaris). 
fair'i-ly  (fSr'i-lT),  adv.  In  the  manner  of  a  fairy, 
fair'ing.  n.  A  present,  orig.  one  from  a  fair, 
lalr'-lead'  (ffir'led')  |  n.  Naut.  A  block,  ring,  or  strip 
falr'-lead'er  (-led'er)  1  of  plank  w  ith  holes,  serving  as  a 
guide  for  the  running  rigging  or  for  any  rope,  to  keep  it 
from  chafing  or  fouling. 

fair'ly,  adv.  1.  Handsomely;  beautifully;  courteously; 
also,  handsomely  in  appearance  only  ;  speciously.  Obs. 

2.  In  a  fair  manner;  equitably;  justly;  legitimately; 
without  unfair  advantages. 

We  came  honestly  and  fatrly  by  the  ship.  DeFoe. 
Oppress  me  not  witn  odds,  but  kill  me  fairly.  Fletcher. 

3.  Favorably ;  auspiciously ;  suitably  ;  properly ;  as,  a 
town  fairly  situated  ;  he  may  fairly  have  high  hopes. 

4  Softly ;  quietly  ;  gently.  Obs.  Milton. 

6.  Plainly;  clearly;  distinctly. 

Even  the  nature  ol  Mr.  Dimmesdale’s  disease  had  never  fairly 
been  revealed  to  him.  Hawthorne. 

6.  Actually;  positively;  completely;  as,  he  is  fairly  ex¬ 
hausted  ;  he  fairly  gasped  in  surprise. 

7.  Tolerably ;  moderately ;  rather ;  as,  she  sings  faidy 
well ;  a  fairly  complete  list. 

fair'-mind  ed  (ffir'min'dSd  ;  87),  a.  Unprejudiced;  just; 
judicial ;  honest.  — fair  -mind'ed-ness,  n. 
fair'-na  tured  (-na'tjjrd  ;  87),  a.  Well-disposed.  “  A  fair- 
natured  prince.”  Ford. 

falr'ness,  n.  State  of  being  fair  ;  esp.,  state  of  being  free 
from  spots,  stains,  or  imperfections ;  honesty,  as  of  deal¬ 
ing  ;  candor,  as  of  an  argument,  etc.  ;  clearness,  or  free¬ 
dom  from  rain  or  storm,  —  said  of  the  weather, 
fair'-spo  ken  (-spo'k^n  ;  87),  a.  Using  fair  speech,  or  ut¬ 
tered  with  fairness  ;  bland  ;  civil ;  courteous  ;  plausible. 
“  A  marvelous  fair-spoken  man.”  Hooker.  —  fair  — spo'- 
ken  ness.  n. 

fair'way'  (fSr'wa'),  n.  The  navigable  part  of  a  river,  bay, 
etc.,  through  which  vessels  enter  or  depart ;  the  part  of  a 
harbor  or  channel  which  is  kept  open  and  unobstructed, 
fair'-weath  er,  a.  1.  Fitted  for,  done  during,  or  made  in, 
fair  weather  only  ;  as  a  fair-weather  boat,  voyage,  task,  etc. 
2.  Fig.  ;  Appearing,  or  of  service,  only  when  times  or  cir¬ 
cumstances  are  prosperous;  as,  a  fair-weather  friend, 
fair-weather  sailor,  a  timid  or  inexperienced  and  cautious 
sailor ;  —  the  nautical  equivalent  of  carpet  knight. 
fair'y  (fSr'T),  JI.  ;  pi.  fairies  (-Tz).  [ME.  fairie,  faierie, 
enchantment,  fairy  folk,  fairy,  OF.  faierie,  faerie ,  enchant¬ 
ment,  fairy  folk,  F.  f eerie,  fr.  LL.  fata  one  of  the  Fates, 
hence  fairy,  fr.  L.  fatum  fate.  See  fate  ;  cf.  fay  a  fairy.] 

1.  The  country  of  the  fays  ;  land  of  illusions  ;  faery.  Obs. 

lie  L  Arthur]  is  a  king  y-crowned  in  fairy.  Lydgate. 

2.  The  inhabitants  of  fairyland,  collectively.  Obs. 

3.  Enchantment;  magic;  illusion.  Obs.  Chaucer. 

4.  An  imaginary  supernatural  being  or  spirit,  supposed  to 

assume  a  human  form  (usually  diminutive),  either  male  or 
female,  and  to  meddle  for  good  or  evil  in  the  affairs  of  man¬ 
kind  ;  a  fay.  See  elf.  “Elves  and  fairies  in  a  ring.”  Shak. 
6.  An  enchantress.  Obs.  Shak. 

fairy  of  the  mine,  an  imaginary  being  supposed  to  inhabit 
mines,  etc. ;  a  gnome. 

fair'y,  a.  1.  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  like,  fairies. 

2.  Coming  from  fairies  ;  as,  faiiy  money.  Dryden. 

Syn.  —  Fairy,  faery.  Under  the  influence  of  the  “  Faerie 
Queenef  the  spelling  faery  has  come  to  connote  (as  con¬ 
trasted  w  ith  the  more  concrete  and  definite  implications 
of  fairy)  such  an  unreal,  romantic,  and  visionary  world  as 
one  associates  with  Spenser’s  poem  ;  as,  “  O  blessed  Bird  ! 
the  earth  we  pace  again  appears  to  be  an  unsubstantial 
faery  place,  that  is  fit  home  for  thee !  ”  ( Wordsworth) ; 
“  Magic  casements,  opening  on  the  foam  of  perilous  seas, 
in  faery  lands  forlorn  ”  [changed  by  Keats  from  an  origi¬ 
nal  fairy]  (Keats). 

fairy  beads,  fossil  joints  of  crinoid  stalks.  —  f.  bell,  a  The 
w’bite  wood  sorrel,  b  The  foxglove.  —  f.  bird,  the  European 
little  tern  (Sterna  minuta).  —  t.  bluebird,  any  of  several  bril¬ 
liant  Indian  or  East  Indian  passerine  birds  of  the  genus 
Irena ,  esp.  I.  puella.  —  t.  butter,  any  of  certain  tremel- 
laceoufi  fungi  having  a  gelatinous  and  quivering  fruit 
body,  as  Exidia  glandulosa,  E.  albida,  etc.  —  f.  cap,  the 
foxglove.  — f.  cheeseB,  the  fruit  of  the  dwarf  mallow.  See 
cheese,  7i.,  2  d- —  f.  circle,  a  =  fairy  ring,  b  The  com¬ 
mon  juniper.  —  f.  creeper,  the  climbing  fumitory.  —  f.  cup. 
a  The  primrose  (Primula  veris).  b  The  blood  cup.  —  f. 
finger,  the  foxglove.  —  f.  flax,  the  dwarf,  or  mountain,  flax 
(Lindm  cathai'ticum ),  having  delicate  blue  flowers.  —  f. 
grass,  quaking  grass  a  —  f.  green,  a  fairy  ring  of  grass.— 
f.  lily  a  The  atamasco  lily.  See  Atamosco.  b  The  ama- 
ryllidaceous  plant  Cooperia  pedunculata,  or  its  white  lily- 
like  flower.  —  f.  lint.  =  fairy  flax.  —  f.  loaves,  fossil  sea 
urchins.  Local,  Eng.  —  t.  martin,  an  Australian  swallow 
(Lagenoplastes  and)  that  builds  flask-shaped  nests  of  mud 
on  overhanging  cliff  s.  —  f.  ring,  a  ring  or  circle  in  lawns 
and  meadows  formed  by  luxuriant  grass  or  herbage  or  by 


faint'er,  n.  One  who  faints, 
faint'ful,  a.  Ready  or  likelv  to 
faint :  causing  faintness.  Obs. 
faint'ing-ly,  adv.  of  fainting. 
faint'ise,  n.  [F.  feintis <■>.  See 
faint,  feint.]  Obs.  a  Deceit  ; 
hypocrisy,  b  Weakness  ;  lan¬ 
guor;  cowardice.  [ish-ness.  >i.  I 
faint'lsh,  a.  See  -ish.  —  faint'-| 
faint 'ling,  a.  Timorous.  Obs. 
faint'ly,  a.  Faint.  Obs.  Oxf. 
E.  D.  [var.  of  fa  re.  I 

fair.  Obs. or  Scot. and  dial.  Eng.  | 
fair'book/,  n.  A  book  in  which 


mathematical  problems  are 
worked  out  by  a  student. 
Colloq.,  Obs. 
faird.  +  fard. 
fair'-days',  n.  =  fair-grass. 

fair*'  bonne'  mine'  (far'  b6n' 
men').  [F.]  To  treat  or  receive 
kindly  or  sn’aciouslv. 

||  faire'  de  la  prose'  sans'  le 
savoir'  (dS  la  prdz'  saN'  15 
sa'vwar'b  [F.]  To  produce 

ftrose  without  knowing  it ;  —  al- 
uding  to  a  passage  in  Moliere's 
“  Le  Bourgeois  Gentilhomme,” 


in  which  M.  Jourdain  is  repre¬ 
sented  ns  finding  to  his  surprise 
and  delight  that  he  has  been 
speaking  prose  all  his  life, 
ii  faire  l’homme'  d’impor'- 
tance'  (16m'  dftv'pr.r'taNs'). 
F.]  To  play  the  man  of  impor- 
ance  ;  to  put  on  airs  of  author¬ 
ity  or  influence. 

faire'  mon'  de  voir'  (mflN'  d5- 
vwar').  [F.]  To  do  my  duty. 

faire'  sui'vre  (swe'vr’).  [F., 
lit.,  to  make  follow.]  To  be 
forwarded  ;  please  forward. 


Fair'ford.  Alan  ( itr'f?rd).  In 
Scott’s  *•  Redgauntlet,”  a  young 
barrister,  the  devoted  friend  of 
Sir  Arthur  Darsie  Redgauntlet. 
The  character  is  said  to  be  auto¬ 
biographical. 

fair' -grass  .  n.  The  silverweed. 
fair'head.  fair'hood,  n.  Fair¬ 
ness:  beauty.  Obs.  [cup.  I 
fairies’ -bath, n.  Bot.  The  blood  | 
fairies’ -cups,  n.  =  fairy  cup. 
fairies’ -hair,  n.  The  thyme  dod¬ 
der.  [wort.  I 

fairies’  -herse,n.  The  tansy  rag-| 


fairing  box.  A  box  for  small 
savings. 

fair'ish.a.  Tolerably  good, well, 
or  large.  Colloq.  —  fair'ish-ly, 
adv.  Colloq. 

fair'-lead' ing.  a.  Naut.  Serving 
as  a  fair-leader  ;  as.  a  fair-lead- 
in  a  block. 

fair'lec,  n.  Beauty.  Obs. 
fairn'year.  Scot.  var.  of  ff.rn- 

YEAK. 

fair'-plead  er.  «.=  beau- 
pleader.  06s. —  fair' -plead'- 
ing,  n.  Obs. 


Fair'serv'ice.  An'drew  (far'- 
sQr'vIs).  The  cunning  Scotch 
gardener  in  Scott’s  “  Rob  Roy,” 
who,  as  a  bodyservant  to  Frank 
Osbaldistone,  becomes  ridicu¬ 
lous  in  his  efforts  to  escape  harm 
to  himself  and  proves  a  source 
of  danger  to  his  master, 
fair'shlp,  n.  Beauty;  — alse 
used  as  a  playful  title.  Obs. 
fair'some.  n.'  Beautiful.  Obs. 
fair  '-world',  n.  State  of  pros¬ 
perity.  06s. 

fair'y-babe'.  +  fearbabk. 


ale,  senate,  care,  Urn,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofa  ;  eve,  £vent,  find,  reefint,  maker;  Ice,  Ill;  old,  fibey,  orb,  6dd,  s5ft,  connect ;  use,  unites  urn,  up,  circus,  menu 

D  Foreign  Word.  +  Obsolete  Variant  of.  -f  combined  with.  =  equal*. 
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certain  mushroom  fungi,  esp.  Marasmius oreades.  In  folk¬ 
lore  such  a  ring  was  the  dancing  court  of  fairies,  who  vis¬ 
ited  blindness  or  sickness  upon  any  one  who  trod  upon  it. 
-fairy-ring  mushroom,  a  wliite-spored  agaric  ( Marasmius 
oreades),  which  is  edible,  though  somewhat  strongly 
flavored.  —  fairy  shrimp,  a  European  fresh-water  phyllopod 
crustacean,  Branchipus  diaphanus ; — so  called  from  its 
delicate  colors,  transparency,  and  graceful  motions.  The 
name  is  sometimes  applied  to  similar  American  species. 
—  f.  smoke,  the  Indian  pipe.  —  f.  stone,  Archxol .,  a  stone 
arrowhead.  —  f.  thimbles,  the  foxglove  flowers.  —  f.  water 
lily,  the  floating  heart.  See  under  floating. 
fair'y-hood  (fSr'T-l.obd),  n.  [ fairy  -J-  - hood .]  1.  Fairy 
state  or  nature  ;  enchantment. 

2  Fairies  collectively. 

fair'y  ism  (-Tz’m),  n.  1.  State  of  being  a  fairy  or  like  a 
fairy  ;  fairy  nature  and  power. 

2.  Belief  in  fairies  ;  fairytales, 
fair'y  land'  (-lXnd7),  n.  The  land  or  abode  of  fairies, 
fair'y  like',  a.  Resembling  a  fairy,  or  what  is  made  or 
done  by  fairies  ;  as,  fairylike  music. 

faith  (fath),  n.  [ME.  feilh,  fayth,  OF.  feid,  feit  (with  the 
final  consonant  like  Eng.  th),  later  fei,  F  ./of,  fr.  L.  fides  ; 
akin  to  fidere  to  trust,  Gr.  neiOeiv  to  persuade.  See  bid, 
BIDE  ;  cf.  CONFIDE,  DEFY,  FAY  faith,  FEALTY,  AUTO-DA-FE.] 

1.  Inward  acceptance  of  a  personality  as  real  and  trust¬ 
worthy,  of  an  idea  as  true  and  obligatory,  or  of  a  thing  as 
beneficial ;  as,  faith  in  God  ;  faith  in  one's  friend  ;  faith 
in  the  moral  law;  faith  in  medicine.  The  word  had  origi¬ 
nally  a  religious  sense,  and  in  its  various  uses  generally 
retains  a  suggestion  of  emotional  or  practical  quality. 

2.  The  recognition  of  spiritual  realities  and  moral  princi¬ 
ples  as  of  paramount  authority  and  supreme  value. 

And  now  abideth  faith ,  hope,  charity,  these  three  ;  but  the 
greatest  of  these  is  charity.  1  Cor.  xiii.  13. 

3.  ThtoL  a  Historical  faith,  or  belief  in  the  truthfulness 
and  authority  of  the  Scriptural  narrative  and  teachings, 
b  Saving,  or  practical ,  faith ,  or  the  acceptance  by  the  in¬ 
tellect,  affection,  and  will  of  God’s  favor  extended  to  man 
through  Christ. 

Faith  is  a  Divine  virtue  by  which  we  firmly  believe  the  truths 
which  God  has  revealed.  ’  Catechism  of  R.  C.  Ch. 

We  shall  now  have  a  full  definition  of  faith  if  we  say  that  it  is 
a  firm  and  sure  knowledge  of  the  divine  favor  to  us,  founded  on 
the  truth  of  a  free  promise  in  Christ,  and  revealed  to  our  minds 
and  sealed  in  our  hearts  by  the  Holy  Spirit.  .  .  .  That  assent  it¬ 
self  is  more  a  matter  of  the  heart  than  the  head,  of  the  affection 
than  the  intellect.  Calvin's  Institutes . 

4.  That  which  is  believed  ;  esp.,  a  system  of  religious  be¬ 
liefs ;  as,  the  Jewish  faith  ;  the  Mohammedan  faith. 

Now  preacheth  the  faith  which  once  he  destroyed.  Gal.  i.  23. 

5.  Assurance;  authority;  credit;  credibility.  Rare. 

Th e  faith  of  the  foregoing  narrative.  Mitford. 

6.  Quality  or  state  of  being  faithful ;  fidelity  to  one’s 
promises,  or  allegiance  to  duty,  or  to  a  person  honored 
and  beloved  ;  loynlty  ;  also,  the  duty  of  such  fidelity. 

Whose  failing,  while  her/cuf/i  to  me  remains, 

I  should  conceal.  Milton. 

My  life  upon  her/«tf/j.  Shak. 

7.  Verbalpledgeorpromi.se;  as,  to  give  one’s  faith.  Obs. 
the  faith.  The  true  religion  ;  usually,  the  Christian  religion. 
Syn.  —  See  belief. 

faith,  inter j.  By  my  faith  ;  in  truth  ;  verily, 
faith,  v.  t.  Obs.  1.  To  provide  with  a  faith. 

2.  To  state  upon  one’s  faith. 

3.  To  believe  ;  credit. 

faith  care  A  method  or  practice  of  treating  diseases  by 
prayer  and  the  exercise  of  faith  in  God;  a  cure  wrought 
by  this  method. 

falth'ful  (fath'fd&l),  a.  1.  Full  of  faith,  or  having  faith  ; 
disposed  to  believe,  esp.  in  the  declarations  and  promises 
of  God.  “  You  are  not  faithful,  sir.”  B.  Jonson. 

2-  Firm  in  adherence  to  promises,  oaths,  contracts,  trea¬ 
ties,  or  other  engagements. 

The  faithful  God,  which  keepeth  covenant  and  mercy  with 
them  that  love  him.  Deut.  vii.  9. 

3.  True  and  constant  in  affection  or  allegiance  to  a  person 
to  whom  one  is  bound  by  a  tie  of  love,  gratitude,  or  honor  ; 
firm  and  thorough  in  the  observance  of  duty  or  perform¬ 
ance  of  services ;  loyal  ;  of  true  fidelity  ;  as,  a  faithful 
husband,  servant,  friend,  or  dog. 

4.  Worthy  of  confidence  and  belief ;  conformable  to  truth, 

fact,  or  an  original  ;  exact ;  accurate  ;  as,  a /atV/z/w/ narra¬ 
tive.  “It  is  a  faithful  saying.”  2  Tim.  ii.  11. 

Syn.  —  Trusty,  honest,  upright,  sincere  ;  veracious,  trust¬ 
worthy,  steadfast,  constant.  See  constancy. 

the  faithful,  the  adherents  of  any  system  of  religious  belief  ; 
—  esp.  used  as  an  epithet  of  Mohammedans. 

FaBh'(ul,  n.  A  companion  of  Christian  in  Bunyan's  “  Pil¬ 
grim’s  Progress,”  who  dies  a  martyr  at  Vanity  Fair. 
faitk'ful-neS3,  n.  State  or  quality  of  being  faithful. 
falth'les3,  a.  1.  Not  believing  ;  not  giving  credit. 

Be  not  faithless,  but  believing  John  xx.  27. 

2.  Not  believing  in  God  or  religion  ;  specif.,  not  believing 

in  the  Christian  religion.  Shak. 

3.  Not  observant  of  promises  or  covenants  ;  not  true  to  al¬ 
legiance  or  duty  ;  false  ;  perfidious  ;  treacherous  ;  disloyal. 

A  most  unnatural  and  faithless  service.  Shak. 

4.  Serving  to  disappoint  or  deceive  ;  delusive  ;  unstable  ; 
unsatisfying.  “  Yonder  faithless  phantom.”  Goldsmith. 
Syn.  —  Dislovol,  treacherous,  perfidious,  false;  change¬ 


able.  changeful,  variable,  mutable,  wavering,  fluctuating, 
vacillating,  unsteady,  unstable,  volatile,  mercurial,  veer¬ 
ing,  shifting.  —  Faithless,  inconstant,  fickle.  Faith¬ 
less,  the  strongest  term,  commonly  connotes  deception 
or  treachery  ;  as,  “  Among  the  faithless  faithful  only  he  ; 
among  innumerable  false  unmoved,  unshaken,  unse- 
duced  ”  ( Milton ) ;  “  The  remnant  .  . .  have  been  abandoned 
bv  their  faithless  allies  ”  (Shelley).  Inconstant  implies 
cliangeableness  and  instability  ;  fickle  adds  to  inconstant 
the  implication  of  capriciousness;  as,  “People  seldom 
know  what  they  would  be  at,  young  men  especially,  they 
are  so  amazingly  changeable  and  inconstant  ”  (Jane  Aus¬ 
ten)  ;  “  one  of  his  [Montaigne’s]  own  inconstant  essays, 
never  true  for  a  page  to  its  proposed  subject  ”  (  W.  Pater) ; 
“Dark  and  fierce  and  fickle  is  the  South  ”  (Tennyson): 
“  her  vanity  and  affectation,  her  womanly  fickleness  and 
caprice”  (J.  R.  Green).  See  disaffected;  cf.  constancy, 

LOYALTY. 

—  faith'less  ly,  adv.  —  falth'less  ness,  n. 
faith'wor  thy  (fath'wGr'thT),  a.  Worthy  of  belief  or 
trust.  —  faith'wor' thi  ness  (  thi  ngs),  n. 
fake  (fak),  n.  [Cf.  Scot,  faik  fold,  stratum  of  stone,  AS. 
free  space  of  time,  MHG.  vach  compartment,  fish  weir, 
fold.  G.  fach  compartment,  D.  vaak,  Gr.  nayri  snare.] 

1.  Naut.  One  of  the  circles  or  windings  of  a  cable  or 
hawser,  as  it  lies  in  a  coil  ;  a  single  turn  or  coil. 

2.  pi.  Mining.  A  micaceous  sandstone.  Scot. 

fake,  v.  t.  ;  faked  (fakt);  fak'ing  (fak'Tng).  Naut.  To 
coil  (a  rope,  line,  or  hawser)  in  fakes,  esp.  by  winding  in 
layers  usually  of  zigzag  or  figure-of-eight  form,  to  pre¬ 
vent  twisting  and  fouling  when  running  out. 
fake,  v.  t.  [Cf.  OD.  facken  to  catch  or  gripe,  or  G.  fegen 
to  sweep,  to  brush.]  Slang.  To  perform  an  (understood) 
operation  upon  ;  specif.  :  a  To  cheat,  swindle,  rob,  wound, 
or  kill  (a  person),  b  To  steal,  filch,  or  “  swipe  ”  (an  ar¬ 
ticle).  c  To  manipulate  (anything)  fraudulently,  so  as  to 
make  it  appear  other  than  it  is  ;  to  furbish  or  “doctor  ”  up 
for  dishonest  purposes;  esp.,  to  fabricate  or  “cook  up” 
(news)  or  to  color  (an  event)  as  with  fictitious  detail ;  — 
commonly  with  up.  —  v.  i.  To  practice  faking  anything, 
fake,  n.  A  person  or  thing  fraudulently  or  deceitfully  given 
a  false  appearance  ;  esp.,  a  story  or  news  report  not  based 
on  fact,  or  having  unauthentic  details.  Colloq.  or  Slang . 
fake'ment  (fak'm?nt),  n.  A  thing  faked  up  ;  a  contrivance 
or  device  used  by  way  of  deception,  artifice,  elaboration, 
or  the  like  ;  a  dodge  ;  a  concern.  Slang. 

Gilt  and  painted  paper  presentations  of  their  tombs  are  borne 
with  shouting  and  w  ailing,  music,  torches  and  yells,  through 
the  principal  thoroughfares  of  the  city;  which  "fakement*  are 
called  t&zias.  Kipling. 

fak'er  (fak'er),  n.  Often  erroneously  written  fakir.  One 
who  fakes ;  specif.  :  a  A  thief.  Obs.  or  Local,  b  A 
peddler  of  petty  things  about  the  streets,  at  fairs,  etc. 
Slang,  c  A  pretender  ;  fraud  ;  petty  swindler.  Slang. 
faking  box-  A  box  ill  which  a  long  rope  is  faked  ;  —  much 
used  in  the  life-saving  service  for  a  line  attached  to  a  shot, 
fa-kir*  (fa-ker';  fa'ker  ;  277),  n.  [Ar.  faqir  poor.]  A 
member  of  any  sect  or  fraternity  of  Mohammedans  taking 
a  vow  of  poverty  ;  a  dervish  ;  hence,  a  member  of  any  of 
the  religious  orders  of  Islam  ;  a  Moliammedan  mendicant 
or  ascetic,  often  a  worker  of  marvels;  hence,  loosely,  and 
esp.  in  India,  a  mendicant  or  an  itinerant  wonder  worker 
of  other  religions ;  a  yogi.  [Not  to  be  confused  with  faker, 
above.] 

fa  la,  or  fa-la  (fa  IS),  n.  Music,  a  A  refrain  in  old  songs, 
the  la  being  usually  several  times  repeated,  b  Hence,  a 
kind  of  part  song  with  such  a  refrain  or  burden,  popular 
in  the  10th  and  17th  centuries. 

Another  kind  of  ballets,  commonly  called./>r  las.  Morley. 
fa la-na'ka  (fa'la-na'ka),  n.  [Native  name.]  A  viver- 
rine  mammal  (Eupleres  goudotii)  of  Madagascar, 
fal'ba-la  (fXl'ba-ld),  fain^e-lo  (fkl'be-lo),  n.  [See  furbe¬ 
low.]  A  flounce  or  trimming  for  a  woman’s  petticoat, 
apron,  etc.  ;  a  furbelow.  Thackeray. 

fal-cade'  (fSl-kad';  -kad'),  n.  [F.,  ultimately  fr.  L.  falx, 
falcis.  Cf.  falcate.]  Man.  The  action  of  a  horse  when 
he  throws  himself  on  his  haunches  two  or  three  times, 
bending  himself  in  very  quick  curvets. 

Fal-ca'ta  (fSl-ka'td),  n.  [NL.  See  falcate.]  Rot.  A 
small  genus  of  perennial  fabaceous  vines  having  trifolio- 
late  leaves,  small  white  or  violet  papilionaceous  flowers, 
and  short,  mostly  1 -seeded,  slightly  falcate  pods.  They 
are  natives  of  North  America  and  Asia.  The  American 
F.  comosa  is  the  earthpea,  or  hog  peanut, 
fal'cate  (fSl'kat),  a.  [L.  fal  cat  us,  fr.  fair,  falcis,  a  sickle 
or  scythe.]  Hooked  or  curved  like  a  sickle;  as,  a  falcate 
leaf  ;  a.  falcate  claw  ;  —  said  also  of  the  moon  or  an  interior 
planet  when  less  than  half  its  disk  is  illumined, 
fal'chion  (fOl'chwn  ;  -slmn  ;  277),  n.  [ME.  fauchon ,  OF. 
fauchon,  LL.  falcio,  fr.  L.  falx,  falcis ,  a  sickle,  cf.  Gr. 
4>dAKTj<;  a  ship’s  rib,  <£oA*c?  bandy-legged  ;  perh.  akin  to  E. 
falcon ;  cf.  It.  falcione.  Cf.  defalcation.]  A  broad- 
bladed  sword,  slightly  curved,  used  in  the  Middle  Ages  ; 
hence,  chiefly  Poetic ,  a  sword  of  any  kind. 

Fal-cld'i-an  (HU-sTd'T-dn),  a.  [L.  Falcidius .]  Of  or  pert, 
to  Publius  Falcidius,  a  Roman  tribune  of  the  plebs,  under 
Augustus,  b.  c.  40.  —  Falcidian  law,  a  law  carried  by  Pub¬ 


lius  Falcidius  securing  to  a  person’s  heirs  a  portion  (called 
the  Falcidian  portion)  equal  to  at  least  one  fourth  of  his  es¬ 
tate,  and  invalidating  bequests  in  excess  of  three  fourths. 
This  law  is  found  in  various  systems  based  on  the  Civil  law. 
fal'cl-form  (fai'sT-fOrm),  a.  [L.  falx,  falcis,  sickle  + 
-form.'}  Having  the  shape  of  a  scythe  or  sickle;  resem¬ 
bling  a  reaping  hook. 

falciform  ligament  (of  the  liver),  Anat.,  an  anteroposterior 
fold  of  peritoneum  attached  to  the  under  surface  of  the 
diaphragm  and  sheath  of  the  rectus  muscle,  and  along  a 
line  on  the  anterior  and  upper  surfaces  of  the  liver,  extend¬ 
ing  back  from  the  notch  on  the  anterior  margin.  —  f.  proc¬ 
ess.  a  See  fascia  lata,  b  See  pecten  (of  the  eye), 
fal'con  (ffi'k’u;  fSl'k’n  ;  277),  n.  [ME. 
faucon,  faucoun ,  OF.  f ancon,  falcon , 

F.  faucon ,  fr.  L.  fulco ,  perh.  from  L. 
falx,  falcis ,  a  sickle  or  scythe,  and  named 
from  its  curving  talons.  Cf.  falchion.] 

1.  a  In  old  usage,  any  of  various  hawks 
trained  for,  or  adapted  for  use  in,  the 
sport  of  hawking,  or  falconry,  esp.  the 
peregrine  falcon  (Falco  peregrinus)  ;  — 
restricted  in  the  technical  language  of 
that  sport  to  female  birds.  The  long¬ 
winged  hawks,  or  true  falcons  in  the 
modern  sense  (see  below),  were  distin¬ 
guished  as  noble  falcons ;  the  short¬ 
winged,  or  ordinary  hawks,  as  ignoble. 
b  In  present  usage,  any  of  various  hawks 
distinguished  by  their  long  wings,  by 
having  a  distinct  notch  and  tooth  (or 
sometimes  two  teeth)  on  the  edge  of  the 
upper  mandible,  where  it  begins  to  bend 
down,  and  by  their  manner  of  hunting, 
usually  plunging  down  on  their  prey 
from  above.  Though  some  of  the  species 
are  very  small,  and  none  are  of  more 
than  medium  size,  they  are  very  coura- 

eous  and  represent  the  highest  type  of 
irds  of  prey.  The  falcons  constitute 
a  subfamily,  Fal  co-nl'nae  (fSl'ko-ni'ne), 
which  some  writers  divide  into  a  large  number  of  genera, 
though  others  include  most  of  them  in  the  typical  genus 
Falco.  Among  the  familiar  kinds  of  falcons  are  the  pere¬ 
grine,  gyrfalcons,  hobby,  merlin,  kestrels,  etc.  Formerly 
the  genus  Falco  included  most  of  the  hawk  family  :  hence 
in  old  ornithological  works  the  term  falcon  was  also  ap¬ 
plied  in  a  broader  sense. 

2.  Ordnance.  An  ancient  form  of  light  cannon. 

3.  [cap.}  Her.  See  pursuivant. 
f&l'COIl.  v.  i.  To  hunt  with  falcons. 

fal'con  bill  (-bll'),  n.  A  battle-ax  or  war  hammer  having 
on  the  side  opposite  the  blade  or  head  a  sharp  point  curved 
somewhat  like  the  beak  of  a  falcon. 

fal'con-er  (-er),  n.  [ME.  fauconer,  OF.  falconier,  fau- 
conier,  F.  fauconnier.  See  falcon.]  A  person  w  ho  breeds 
or  trains  haw  ks  for  taking  birds  or  game  ;  one  who  follows 
the  sport  of  fowling  with  hawks. 

fal'co-net  (f6'ko-n5t;  f51'ko-n5t;  277),  n.  [Dim.  of  falcon: 
cf.  It .  falconetto,  Sp.  falconete,  LL.  falconeta,  properly,  a 
little  falcon.]  1.  One  of  the  smaller  cannon  used  in  the 
15th  century  and  later. 

2.  a  Any  of  several  very  small  Asiatic  falcons  of  the 
genus  Microhierax.  b  Any  of  several  Australian  shrikes 
constituting  the  genus  Falcunculus ,  somewhat  resembling 
titmice  in  habits. 

fal'con-gen  til  )  n.  [F.  faucon-gentd.  See  falcon  ;  gen- 
fal'con-gen'tle  (  TEEL.]  The  female  peregrine  falcon. 
Fal-con'fd®  (f51-k5n'T-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  fr.  L.  falco  falcon.] 
Zool.  The  principal  family  of  diurnal  birds  of  prey,  con¬ 
taining  the  hawks,  eagles,  true  buzzards,  kites,  etc.,  and 
usually  the  Old  World  vultures. 

Fal  co  ni  for'mes  (fXl'ko-nT-fdr'mez),  n.  pi.  [NL.  See 
falcon  ;  form.]  Zool.  An  order  including  all  the  birds  of 
prey  except  the  owls. 

fal'con-ry  (f6'k’n-rT;  277),  n.  [Y.fauconnerie.  See  falcon.] 
Art  of  training  falcons,  or  hawks,  to  pursue  and  attack  wild 
fowd  or  game  ;  also,  the  sport  of  taking  wild  fowl  or  game 
by  means  of  falcons. 

fai'de  ral'  (fSl'de-rSl' ;  or,  esp.  formerly,  fal'de-ral'),  fal'- 
de-rol'  (-r51'),  fol'de-rol'  (fol'de-rSF),  n.  1.  A  refrain  in 
old  songs. 

2.  A  trilie;  a  piece  of  finery;  a  bit  of  nonsense;  nonsense. 
fald'stOoF  (fSld'stool'),  n.  [Cf.  LL.  faldestolium,  OF. 
faldestuel.  Cf.  faldistory.]  1.  A  foldiug  stool,  or  port¬ 
able  seat,  made  to  fold  up  in  the  manner  of  a  camp  stool. 
It  was  formerly  placed  in  the  choir  for  a  bishop,  when  he 
did  not  occupy  the  throne  or  officiated  in  any  but  his  own 
cathedral  church. 

2.  A  movable  folding  stool  or  small  desk  at  which  wor¬ 
shipers  kneel  during  devotions  ;  esp.,  one  used  by  the  king 
of  England  at  his  coronation. 

3.  In  the  practice  of  the  Church  of  England,  the  reading 
desk  from  which  the  litany  is  read  ;  a  litany  stool. 

fall  (f6l),  v.  i.  ;  pret.  fell  (fgl) ;  p.  p.  fall'en  (foK’n) ;  p. 
pr.  <t*  vb.  n.  fall'ing.  [AS.  Jeallan  ;  akin  to  D.  v alien, 
OS.  &  OHG .fa/lan,  G.  fallen.  Icel .  falla,  Sw.  folia,  Dan. 


Falcon  on  fist  of 
falconer.  The 
head  is  inclosed 
in  a  Hood  A.  with 
tuft  ot  feather* ; 
b  Jesses. 


fair'y-dom  (fdr'I-dfim),  »■ 
Fairyland. 

fairy  money.  Money  given  hv 
fairies,  saiu  to  turn  to  rubbish, 
fair'y-ship,  n.  See -ship. 
falsable.  feasible. 
jlfais  c«  que  vouldras.  [OF.] 
See  Theleme,  Ahhey  ok. 
fait.  Obs.  or  Scot.  var.  of  feat. 
fait.  »•.  t.  [Cf.  ME.  fait  oar  de¬ 
ceiver,  OF.  fnitor  a  maker,  L. 
factor.']  To  deceive  ;  mislead. 
Obs.  —  r.  i.  To  be  deceptive  ; 
feign.  Ohs.  [or  fact.  I 

II  fait  (  fg),  n.  [F.]  Lair.  A  deed  I 
II  fait'  ac  com  pli'  (fg'-ta  kfis  - 
pie').  [F.]  An  accomplished 
fact  ;  a  thing  already  done, 
faite  ^  AFAITK. 
fait'er-ouB.  a.  [See  fait  to  de¬ 
ceive  ]  Deceitful.  Obs. 
fait'er-y,  a.  False  pretense  ; 
deceit ;  hypocrisy.  0>'*. 
faith  curer.  faith'-cur  ist(  fath'- 
kflr'Yst),  n.  One  who  practices 
or  helicvcB  in  faith  cure, 
faith'ful.  adv.  Faithfully.  Obs. 
falth'ful-ly.  adv.  of  faithful. 
faith  healer.  =  faith  curer. 
—  faith  healing. 

faith'ly,  adv.  Obs.  a  Faithfully; 


loyally,  b  Verily  ;  indeed. 

Pit  '  Ju  ri'dique'  (fg/  zhii/re/- 
dek').  [F.]  Fr.  Law.  A  ju¬ 
ristic  fact  or  act. 
fai'tour  rta'tgr  ;  -toor),  n.  [OF. 
fnitor  a  doer,  L.  factor.  See 
factor.]  A  cheat  ;  an  impos¬ 
tor.  Obs. 

faizard,  faizart,  n.  A  cowrard  ; 
also,  a  hermaphrodite  fowl. 
Obs.  Scot. 

fvkeer'.  Var.  of  fakir. 
fa'ken,  a.  [AS.  facne,  fsecne.] 
Fraudulent.  Obs.  —  fa'ken 
liche,  adv.  Obs. 
fak'er  y  (fak'?r-Y),  n.  Practice 
of  *•  faking.”  Slang.  [-ism.  | 
fi-kir'iBm  ( fd-ker'I/.’m),  ;i.See| 
fal.  +  i  all,  u.  fir  v. 

fala  FELLOW. 

falacye.  ^  fallacy. 

I!  fa  la  nouc'  (f ^la-nook'),  n. 
=  FALA X AKA. 

fal  an  Bte'ri-an,  fal'an-Bter-y 

Phalansterian;  phalanstery.^/. 
Sp.  [phalanx.I 

fa'lanx-  Obs.  var.  or  ref.  sp.  of 
Fa-la'  shas  (fa-lii'shdz),  n.  pi- 
[Abvssinian  falasha  exiled.] 
Arabs  of  Yemen  and  Abyssini- 
ans  who  practice  Jewish  rite* 


and  were  probably  converted  to 
Judaism  at  an  early  date, 
falaterie.  phylactery. 
falaver.  ^  palaver.  [cate. I 
fal'cet-ed  ( Iftl'kat-fd ).  a.  Fal-| 
fal-ca'tion  (f&l-ka'shtln),  n. 
State  of  being  falcate  ;  a  bend 
in  the  form  of  a  sickle.  Obs 
fal'cer  (ffll'sgr),  w.  [L.  falx, 
/aids,  sickle  ]  =  cheliceka. 
fal'ces  (-Bez),  n.,pl.  of  falx. 
f&l'cial  (fftl'shdl),  a.  Anat.  Of 
or  pertaining  to  the  falx. 

Fal  ci-nel'lu8  (fllPsT-ngl'MB),  n. 
[NL.,  fr.  It.  falcinello,  the  Eu¬ 
ropean  ibis.]  Syn.  of  Plegadis. 
Fal'co  (fftl'kS),  //.  [NL.,  fr  L. 
Cairo  a  falcon.]  The  principal 
and  typical  genus  of  falcons. 
fal'con-b»aked  (-bekt/),a.  Ilav- 
ing  a  curved  beak, 
falco-nelle'  (f&l'kfi-nSl'),  n. 
[  F.l  =  FALCONET,  2  b. 
fal'con-er,  n.  [F .  fauconnil.re.} 
A  falconer’s  bac  for  game.  Obs. 
Fal-co'nes  (f&l-kd'nez),  n.  ;»/. 
[NI..]  Zool.  =  Acci PITRES b. 
Fal'co-ni'nae  (ffiPkG-nT'ne),  n. 
P'l.  [NL.]  Zool.  See  falcon. 
fal'co-nine(fai'k«VnTn;  -ntn),a. 
Zool.  Pertaining  to  the  falcons. 


fal'co-noid,  a.  f falcon  -f  -mV/.] 
Zo'dl.  Resembling  the  falcons, 
fal'co-pecn  (-pQrn),  n.  [See  fal¬ 
con;  pern  buzzard.]  The  book 
name  of  any  of  certain  falcons 
exhibiting  points  of  similarity 
to  the  kites,  esp.  those  constitut¬ 
ing  the  genus  Roza,  of  Africa, 
southern  Asia,  and  Australia 
fal'cu-la(-kfl-ld).  n.  [L.,  n  small 
sickle,  a  billhook.)  1.  Zool.  A 
curved  and  sharp-pointed  claw. 
2.  Anat.  The  falx  cerebelli. 
fal'cu-late(-lfit),o.  Zo'dl.  Curved 
and  sharp-pointed. 
Fal-cun'cu-luB(f&l-kfip'kfl-l»<B). 
n.  [NL.,  dim.  of  L.  falco  a  fal¬ 
con.]  Zo'dl.  See  falconet, 2 b. 
fald  (fald).  Obs.  or  Scot,  and 
dial.  Eng.  var.  of  fold,  w.,  pen. 
||  fal'da  (fal'da).  [Sp.]  A  bill- 
side. 

fald 'age  (fM'dftj  ;  fill'-).  ». 
[LL .jaldaqium,  fr.  AS.  fald,  E. 
fold.  Cf.  KOLDAOE.]  Lair,  a  A 
former  privilege  of  the  lords  of 
manors  of  settin'r  up  folds  for 
sheep  in  any  fields  within  man¬ 
ors,  in  which  the  tenants  were 
required  to  fold  their  sheep  in 
order  to  manure  the  land,  b 


Later,  the  money  paid  for  com¬ 
mutation  of  this*  privilege, 
falde.  d*  field. 
fal'de-ral',  r.  i. ;  —  often  with  it. 
To  sing  an  unmeaning  refrain, 
fal-det'ta  (fAl-dct'd),  n.  [It., 
dim.  of  fold  a  fold  of  cloth, 
skirt.]  A  hood  and  cape  com¬ 
bined.  worn  by  women  in  Malta, 
fald'fee'  (fSlcf'feO,  v.  [AS. fald 
(E.  fold)  -F  E.  fee.]  O.  Eng. 
Law.  A  manorial  due  (of  what 
kind  not  now  certainly  known), 
fald'ing,  n.  A  frieze  or  rough 
cloth  ;  a  garment  of  it.  Ohs. 
fal-dls'to-ry  ( fbl-dTs'tC-rT).  n. 
( lAj.faldistoi'iumf'aldrstoriuw , 
f  aldestolium,  fr.OHO .faldstuol. 
See  fold,  stool.]  The  seat  of  a 
bishop  within  the  chancel.  Obs. 
fald  silver  (f61d).  [Cf.  fai.d- 
age.]  Law.  An  old  customary 
manorial  due  on  sheep, 
faldsoke.  n.  [See  faldage  ; 

SOC.l  =  FALDAGE  ft-  Obs. 

fald'worth,  w.  (Cf.  faldage  ; 
worth.]  Eng.  Feudal  Law.  A 
person  of  age  to  be  counted  as  a 
member  of  a  decenary.  Obs. 
fale.  +  fail,  v.;  fallow ;  fele. 
fala.  Scot.  var.  of  fail,  sod. 


Fa-ler'ni-an  (fd-lfir'nl-d'n),  a. 
Of  or  pertaining  to  Mount  Fa- 
lernus,  Italy. 

Fa-ler'no  (fd-lOr'no),  n.  [See 
Falk rm an.]  An  Italian  still 
sweet  wine  made  near  Naples, 
falewe.  +  fallow. 

Fa-lis'can  (fd-lls'kdn),  a.  [L. 
Ealisctis.)  Of  or  pert,  to  ancient 
Falerii,  in  Etruria,  or  its  dia¬ 
lect;  as,  the  Faliscan  alphabet 
is  of  the  Latin  type,  Chalcidic 
in  origin;  the  Fan  scan  language 
(see  Indo-European). 
falk'fOk),  n.  The  razorbill  (AU 
ca  tarda).  Dial.  Eng. 

Falk'  and  (fftk'lrfnd),  n.  1.  Sea 
Faulkland. 

2.  The  chief  character  in  Wil¬ 
liam  Godwin’s  novel  “Caleb 
Williams.”  lie  had  allowed  an 
innocent  person  to  he  executed 
for  a  murder  committed  by  him¬ 
self.  This  became  known  to  his 
secretary,  Williams,  whom  he 
tries  to  terrorize  by  persecution. 
When  Williams  finally  accuses 
him,  he  confesses,  and  dies  of 
shame.  [kampf.  | 

Falk  laws  (talk).  See  Kultur-| 
fall,  n.  =  fall-trap. 


toed,  foot ;  out,  oil ;  chair ;  go  ;  sing,  ii)k  ;  4fcen,  thin;  natjire,  verdure  (250) ;  K  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144) ;  boN  ;  yet ;  zh  =  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Guide. 
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FALLAGE 


/ aide ,  Lith.  pulti  ;  cf .  L.  fallere  to  deceive.  Cf :  fail,  fell, 
v.  t .,  to  cause  to  fall.]  1.  To  pass  downwards  freely  ;  to 
descend  by  the  force  of  gravity  ;  primarily,  of  objects  freed 
from  their  suspension  or  support,  to  drop  ;  to  come  or  go 
toward  the  center  of  gravity,  as  of  the  earth  ;  to  be  pre¬ 
cipitated  ;  as,  the  rain  falls  ;  blossoms  fall  from  the  trees  ; 
hence,  of  objects  guided  in  their  descent :  as,  the  water 
falls  over  the  ledge  ;  the  mercury  falls  in  the  thermometer  ; 
the  lash  fell  on  his  shoulders  ;  secondarily,  of  objects  sus¬ 
pended  :  to  hang  or  depend  freely ;  as,  his  cloak  falls 
from  his  shoulders ;  her  hair  falls  loosely  about  her. 

I  beheld  Satan  as  lightning/a//  from  heaven.  Luke  x.  18. 

2.  Hence,  in  uses  of  figurative  origin  :  a  To  lose  station, 
dignity,  nobility,  moral  character,  or  the  like ;  esp.,  of  a 
woman,  to  lose  her  chastity. 

I  am  a  noor  fallen  man.  Shak. 

It  is  their  husbands’  faults, 

If  wives  do  fall.  Shak. 

b  To  come  or  come  to  pass  as  if  by  descending  ;  as,  the 
night  falls  swiftly  ;  a  silence  fell  upon  them  ;  light  falls 
from  the  stars,  c  To  issue  ;  to  be  uttered  ;  as,  words  fall 
from  the  lips,  d  To  be  lowered,  as  the  glance  or  theeyes. 
6  To  be  born  or  “dropped  ;”  —  said  of  the  young  of 
certain  animals,  f  To  sound  less  loud  or  high ;  to  take  a 
lower  tone  or  sound  a  lower  note  ;  as,  the  voice  falls. 

3.  To  cease  to  be  erect ;  to  take  suddenly  a  recumbent 
posture  ;  to  become  prostrate  ;  to  drop  ;  as,  a  child  totters 
and  falls  ;  a  tr  ee  falls  ;  a  worshiper  falls  on  his  knees. 

4.  Hence  :  a  To  stumble  ;  to  be  lured  ;  to  be  entrapped  ; 
as,  to  fall  into  error  ;  to  fall  into  difficulties,  b  To  become 
prostrate  and  wounded  or  dead  ;  to  die  ;  esp.,  to  die  by  vi¬ 
olence,  as  in  battle. 

A  thousand  shall  fall  at  thy  side.  Ps.  xci.  7. 

C  To  be  overthrown  or  captured  ;  to  be  destroyed. 

When /a//*  the  Colosseum,  Home  shall  fall.  Byron. 
d  To  break  down  ;  to  collapse,  as  a  building,  e  To  die 
out ;  expire  ;  lapse  ;  become  extinct.  Obs.  or  R. 

5.  To  move  or  extend  in  a  generally  downward  direction  ; 
as,  the  sun  falls  to  the  west ;  the  land  falls  to  a  river  ; 
specif.,  of  a  river,  to  flow  down  (into)  ;  to  debouch  ;  as, 
the  Rhone  falls  into  the  Mediterranean. 

6.  Hence:  a  To  subside,  abate,  decline;  to  cease  to  be 
violent,  as  waves  or  flames  ;  to  ebb,  as  the  tide,  b  To  lose 
tone  or  quality ;  to  decline  in  strength,  character,  vigor, 
or  activity ;  specif.  :  to  decline  in  value,  price,  etc. ;  as, 
stocks  fell  several  points ;  to  suffer  a  decline  in  prices ; 
as,  the  market  is  falling  ;  to  lose  weight  or  flesh,  as  an 
animal  ;  of  hides,  to  become  flabby,  c  To  assume  a  look 
of  shame  or  disappointment ;  to  become  or  appear  de¬ 
jected  ;  —  said  of  the  face  or  countenance. 

Cain  was  very  wroth,  and  his  countenance. fell.  Gen.  iv.  5. 

7.  To  move  quickly  ;  to  rush  ;  as,  they  fell  together.  Obs. 

8.  To  strike  ;  to  impinge  ;  to  be  directed  ;  as,  the  shot  fell 
near  him  ;  music  falls  on  the  ear. 

The  splendor  falls  on  castle  walls 

And  snowy  summits  old  in  story.  Tennyson. 

9.  To  pass  somewhat  suddenly,  and  passively,  into  a  new 
state  of  body  or  mind,  or  a  new  condition  or  relation  ;  as, 
to  fall  asleep  ;  to  fall  into  a  passion  ;  to  fall  in  love  ;  to  fall 
into  temptation  ;  to  fall  into  poverty ;  this  custom  lias 
fallen  into  disuse;  the  horse  fell  lame  ;  hence,  with  an  infin¬ 
itive  of  action  or  verbal  noun  after  the  preposition  “a,”  to 
begin  ;  to  set  about ;  as,  to  fall  to  work  ;  to  fall  a  laughing. 
10  To  revert  to  a  feudal  superior ;  —  said  of  a  benefice 
with  its  revenues  ;  to  become  vacant ;  —  said  of  an  office. 
Obs.  or  Hist. 

11.  To  come  or  become  ;  to  occur  ;  to  arrive  ;  as,  Christ¬ 
mas  this  year  falls  on  Friday. 

12.  Specif.  :  a  To  happen  ;  to  come  by  chance  ;  to  light. 

Gray,  a  born  poet  .fell  upon  an  age  of  prose.  M.  Arnold. 
As  for  riches  ;  if  they  fall  in  my  way,  I  refuse  them  not. 

Bp.  Hall. 

b  To  come,  pass,  or  be  transferred  by  lot,  distribution,  in¬ 
heritance,  or  otherwise;  as,  the  estate  fell  to  his  brother  ; 
the  kingdom  fell  into  the  hands  of  his  rivals  ;  the  lot  fell 
upon  him.  c  To  come  as  a  consequence  ;  to  result ;  to 
turn  out ;  as,  observe  how  this  will  fall.  Obs.  or  Poetic. 
d  To  come  in  a  fitting  manner  or  order  ;  as,  these  events 
do  not  fall  in  this  chapter  ;  the  men  fell  into  position. 

13.  To  belong  or  appertain  ;  to  be  fitting  ;  to  be  necessary. 

If  to  her  share  some  female  errors  .lull. 

Look  on  her  face,  and  you  ’ll  forget  them  all.  Pope. 

14.  To  find  or  have  its  place  or  station ;  as,  the  accent 
falls  on  the  ultima. 

The  gist  of  this  monotheism  will/a?/  to  be  discussed  when  we 
come  to  the  theogonv  of  Orpheus.  ./.  E.  Harrison. 

15  To  be  arranged  or  divisible  (into) ;  as,  the  work  falls 
into  three  divisions. 

16.  Cricket.  Of  the  wicket,  to  be  struck  by  a  bowled  ball 
so  that  the  batsman  is  declared  out ;  hence,  said  of  a  wicket 
or  wickets  captured  by  any  other  means  ;  as,  the  next 
three  wickets  fell  without  any  addition  to  the  score, 
to  fall  a,  to  begin  ;  to  fall  to ;  as,  he  fell  a  rowing. —  to  f. 
aboard,  a  Naut.  To  collide  with  ;  to  strike  the  side  of  ;  — 
usually  with  of.  b  To  attack  ;  to  fall  upon  ;  also,  fig.,  to 
make  a  beginning.  Obs.  or  R.  —  to  f.  abreast  of,  to  move 
abreast  of.  —  to  f.  across,  to  meet  with  by  chance.  —  to  f. 
among,  to  come  among  accidentally  or  unexpectedly.  —  to 
f.  astern.  Naut.,  to  move  or  be  driven  backward  ;  to  be  left 
behind ;  as,  a  ship  falls  astern  by  the  force  of  a  current,  or 
when  putsailed  by  another. —  to  f.  at,  to  be  engaged  sud¬ 
denly  in  ;  as,  to  fall  at  odds.  —  to  f.  at  hand,  to  impend  ; 
to  be  about  to  happen.  —  to  f .  away,  a  To  lose  flesh  :  to 
become  lean  or  emaciated  ;  to  pine,  b  To  renounce  or  de¬ 
sert  allegiance ;  to  revolt  or  rebel,  c  To  renounce  or  desert 
the  faith  ;  to  apostatize.  “These  .  .  .  for  a  while  believe, 
and  in  time  of  temptation  fall  away.''''  Luke  viii.  13.  d 
To  perish:  to  vanish;  to  be  lost.  “How  .  .  .  can  the 
soul  .  .  .  fall  away  into  nothing  ?  ”  Addison,  e  To  de¬ 
cline  gradually ;  to  fade ;  to  languish,  or  become  faint. 
“  One  color  falls  away  by  just  degrees,  and  another  rises 
insensibly.’  Addison,  f  To  cease  to  speak  of  something. 
Obs.  —  to  f.  back,  a  To  recede  or  retreat ;  to  give  way.  b 
To  fail  of  performing  a  promise  or  purpose  :  not  to  fulfill. 
—  to  f.  back  on  or  upon,  a  Mil.  To  retreat  for  safety  to  (a 
stronger  position  in  the  rear,  as  to  a  fort  or  a  supporting 
body  of  troops),  b  To  have  recourse  to  (a  reserved  fund, 
or  some  available  expedient  or  support). —  to  f.  behind  or 
behindhand,  to  drop  to  the  rear;  to  lag  behind;  to  be  in 
arrears.  — to  f.  by.  a  To  fail  of  receiving  something,  b 
To  be  mislaid.  Scot,  c  To  be  afflicted,  esp.  in  childbirth. 
Scot.  —  to  f.  calm,  to  cease  to  blow  ;  to  become  calm.  —  to  f. 


dead,  to  strike  the  ground,  as  a  golf  ball,  so  as  to  roll 
slightly  or  not  at  all.  — to  fall  down,  a  To  prostrate  one  s 
self  in  worship.  “  All  kings  shall  fall  down  before  him.  ’ 
Ps.  lxxii.  11.  b  To  sink;  to  come  to  the  ground  ;  to  fall. 
“  Down  fell  the  beauteous  youth.”  Dryden.  C  Naut.  To 
sail  or  drift  down  a  river  with  a  current,  etc. ;  to  drop 
down,  d  To  become  ill.  Obs.  —  to  f.  flat,  to  produce  no 
response  or  result  ;  to  fail  of  the  intended  effect ;  as,  his 
speech  fell  jlat.  —  to  f.  forth,  a  To  dropout.  Obs.  b  To 
occur.  Obs.  c  To  quarrel.  Obs.  —  to  f.  foul  of  or  (formerly) 
on  or  upon,  a  Naut.  To  have  a  collision  with  ;  to  become 
entangled  with,  b  To  attack  ;  to  make  an  assault  upon. 
C  To  quarrel  with;  to  have  trouble  with.  — to  f.  from,  a 
To  recede  or  depart  from  ;  not  to  adhere  to  ;  as,  to  fall  from 
an  agreement  or  engagement ;  to  fall  from  allegiance  or 
duty,  b  To  give  up;  to  cease  from,  c  To  break,  as  a 
commandment.  —  to  f.  from  grace,  to  sin  ;  to  backslide.  —  to 
f.  home,  Shipbuilding,  to  curve  inward  ;  —  said  of  the  tim¬ 
bers  or  upper  parts  of  a  ship’s  side  which  are  much  within 
a  perpendicular.  —  to  f.  in.  a  To  sink  inwards ;  as,  the 
roof  fell  in.  b  Mil.  To  take  one’s  proper  or  assigned  place 
in  line  ;  also,  to  form  troops  in  line ;  as,  to  fall  in  on  the 
right,  c  To  come  to  an  end  ;  to  terminate  ;  lapse  ;  as,  on 
the  death  of  Mr.  B.,  the  annuity,  which  he  had  so  long  re¬ 
ceived,  fell  in.  d  To  become  operative  or  available.  “  The 
reversion,  to  which  he  had  been  nominated  twenty  years 
before,  fell  in.”  Macaulay,  e  To  light  upon.  Obs.  f  To 
rush  in  or  come  in.  g  To  interpose.  Obs.  &  R.  h  To  oc¬ 
cur  ;  happen.  Rare.  1  To  come  together ;  to  meet ;  agree, 
j  To  become  reconciled ;  to  “  make  up.”  Obs.  k  To  yield. 
Obs.  &  R.  1  To  become  due,  as  a  debt,  m  To  come  into 
the  owner’s  possession,  after  a  lease.  —  to  f.  in  for,  to  incur ; 
to  come  in  for;  as,  to  fall  in  for  the  greater  share  of  atten¬ 
tion.  —  to  f.  into,  a  To  come  into,  as,  formerly,  into  a  room, 
now*  only  into  a  habit,  etc.  b  To  attack,  c  To  take  one’s 
place  in.  d  To  begin  upon  ;  to  engage  in.  e  To  be  com¬ 
prehended  by  ;  to  come  within  range  of.  f  To  be  included 
m.  g  To  comply  w  ith  ;  to  agree  to.  —  to  f.  into  the  hands  of, 
to  pass,  often  suddenly  or  unexpectedly,  into  the  owner¬ 
ship  or  control  of ;  as,  to  spike  cannon  when  they  are  likely 
to  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  —  to  f.  in  upon,  to  stum¬ 
ble  on;  to  meet  or  visit  unexpectedly.  —  to  f.  in  with,  a 
To  meet  with  accidentally  ;  as,  to  fall  in  with  a  friend,  b 
Naut.  To  meet,  as  a  ship ;  also,  to  discover  or  come  near, 
as  land,  c  To  concur  with  j  to  agree  w  ith  ;  as,  the  meas¬ 
ure  falls  in  with  popular  opinion  ;  I  fall  in  with  him.  d 
To  comply  ;  to  yield  to.  “You  will  find  it  difficult  to  per¬ 
suade  learned  men  to  fall  in  with  your  projects.”  Addison. 
e  To  harmonize  with;  to  match;  to  coincide  with;  to 
unite  with.  —  to  f.  off.  a  To  drop  ;  as,  fruits  fall  off  when 
ripe,  b  To  withdraw;  to  separate;  to  step  aside,  c  To 
perish ;  to  die  away  ;  as,  w  ords  fall  off  by  disuse,  d  To 
apostatize;  to  forsake;  to  withdraw  -  to  abandon  ;  to  revolt ; 
to  become  estranged  ;  as,  f  riends/^//  off;  customers  fall  off. 
6  To  depreciate  ;  to  change  for  the  worse  ;  to  deteriorate ; 
to  become  less  valuable,  abundant,  or  interesting ;  as,  a 
falling  off  in  the  wheat  crop  ;  the  magazine  or  the  review 
falls  ojf .  “  O  Hamlet,  what  a  falling  off  was  there !  ” 

Shak.  t  Naut.  To  deviate  or  trend  to  the  leeward  of  the 
point  to  which  the  head  of  the  ship  wras  before  directed ; 
to  fall  to  leeward,  g  To  trend  ;  —  said  of  a  coast  line,  h 
To  decline  in  health  or  strength.  — to  f.  on.  a  To  meet 
with  ;  to  light  upon  ;  as,  we  have  fallen  on  evil  days,  b  To 
begin  suddenly  and  eagerlv.  “  Fall  on ,  and  try  the  appe¬ 
tite  to  eat.”  Dryden.  c  To  begin  an  attack  ;  to  assault ; 
to  assail.  “  Fall  on,  fall  on,  and  hear  him  not.”  Dryden. 
d  To  drop  on  ;  to  descend  on.  e  To  have  recourse  to  ;  to 
fall  back  upon.  —  to  f.  on  one's  feet,  to  come  fortunately  out 
of  a  difficulty  ;  to  have  marked  good  luck.  —  to  f.  out.  a  To 
quarrel ;  to  begin  to  contend. 

When  -we  fall  out  with  those  we  love 

And  kiss  again  with  tears.  Tennyson. 

b  To  happen ;  to  befall ;  to  chance  ;  to  come  to  pass. 
“  There  Jell  out  a  bloody  quarrel  betw’ixt  the  frogs  and  the 
mice.”  VEslrangc.  c  Mil.  To  leave  one’s  place  in  the 
ranks,  d  To  prove  to  be ;  to  turn  out ;  as,  it  all  fell  out 
for  the  best.  —  to  f.  outof,  to  emerge  from  suddenly.  Obs. 
&  R.—to  f.  over,  a  To  revolt ;  to  desert  from  one  side  to 
another,  b  To  fall  beyond.  Shak.  c  To  go  to  sleep. 
Scot.  —  to  f.  short,  a  To  be  deficient:  as,  the  corn  falls 
short ;  they  all  fall  short  in  duty,  b  To  fail  to  attain, 
reach,  arrive  at,  or  perform;  as,  the  shot  fell  short;  our 
efforts  have  fallen  short ;  w e/e//  short  of  our  duty.  —  to  f. 
through,  a  To  come  to  nothing  ;  to  fail ;  miscarry  ;  as,  the 
engagement  has  fallen  through,  b  To  bungle  ;  to  make  a 
mess  of.  Scot.  —  to  f.  to.  a  To  begin  ;  to  proceed  to  ;  as, 
they  fall  to  singing.  “  Fall  to ,  with  eager  joy,  on  homely 
food.”  Dryden.  b  To  come  to  blows,  c  To  close  of  it¬ 
self  ;  to  drop  into  place ;  as  the  gate  fell  to  silently,  d  To 
become  attached  to;  to  follow.  Obs.  e  To  scent ;  track. 
Obs.  &  R.  f  To  accede  to ;  to  agree  with .  —  to  f.  under,  a  To 
come  under,  or  within  the  limits  of  ;  to  be  subjected  to  ;  as, 
they  fell  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  emperor,  b  To  come 
under ;  to  become  the  subject  of ;  as,  this  point  did  not  fall 
under  the  cognizance  or  deliberations  of  the  court  ;  these 
things  do  not  fall  under  human  sight  or  observation,  c  To 
cpme  within  ;  to  be  ranged  or  reckoned  with  ;  to  be  subor¬ 
dinate  to  in  the  way  of  classification ;  as,  these  substances 
fall  under  a  different  class  or  order,  d  To  prostrate  one’s 
self  at  the  feet  of.  Obs.  —  to  f.  upon,  a  To  attack.  (See 
to  fall  on. )  b  To  attempt ;  to  have  recourse  to.  “  I  do  not 
intend  to  fall  upon  nice  disquisitions.”  Holder,  c  To  begin 
upon  ;  to  take  up.  Obs.  d  To  hit  upon  ;  to  chance  upon,  e 
To  devolve  upon  as  a  charge  or  responsibility.  —  to  f.  within, 
to  come  within  the  sphere  or  scope  of  ;  to  be  included  in. 
fall  (f61),  v.  t.  1.  To  let  fall ;  to  drop.  Obs.  Shak. 

2.  To  sink;  depress;  lower;  diminish;  as,  to  fall  the 
voice  ;  to  fall  the  market.  Obs. 

3.  To  abandon  ;  to  let  drop  ;  as,  to  fall  an  argument.  Obs. 

4.  To  bring  forth  ;  to  drop  ;  as,  to  fall  lambs.  Rare.  Shak. 

5.  To  fell  ;  to  cut  down  ;  as,  to  fall  a  tree.  Dial.  Eng.  & 
Local ,  U.  S. 

6 .  To  overthrow  ;  to  throw  ;  as,  the  horse  falls  its  rider. 
Obs.  or  Local ,  U.  S. 

7.  To  direct;  to  cause  to  impinge;  as,  a  burning  glass 
falls  the  sun’s  rays  on  one  spot. 

8  To  fall  from,  off,  or  dowm  ;  as,  to  fall  a  tree  ;  to  fall  a 
declivity.  Obs. 

9.  To  obtain  as  one’s  share  ;  to  come  in  for.  Obs.  or  Dial. 

He  heard  that  Dion  had  fallen  a  good  estate.  W.  Walker. 
fall,  n.  1.  Act  of  falling  ;  a  dropping  or  descending,  esp. 
by  the  force  of  gravity ;  descent  ;  as,  a  fall  from  a  horse 
or  a  height ;  the  fall  of  a  sword  ;  a  steady  fall  of  rain. 

2.  Downfall  ;  degradation  ;  loss  of  greatness  or  office  ;  ter¬ 
mination  of  greatness,  powder,  or  dominion  ;  ruin ;  over¬ 
throw  ;  as,  th e.  fall  of  the  Roman  empire. 

Beholds  thee  glorious  only  in  thy  fall.  Pope. 

3.  A  thing  or  quantity  that  falls  or  has  fallen  ;  as,  a  two- 
inch  fall  of  rain  or  snow  ;  a  fall  of  trees. 


fall,  n.  [Perh.  a  local  Scot,  pro-  I  b  The  chase  of  a  whale  or  school 

nunciation  of  whale.  Oxf.  E.  of  whales.  Oxf.E.D.  [Obs.l 
D.]  a  The  cry  given  when  a  fall'a-ble,  a.  That  may  tall.  I 
whale  is  sighted  or  harpooned  1  f&l-lace',  n.  [F.,  deceitfulness.] 


Fallacy  ;  deception  ;  a  deceptive 

argument  ;  sophism.  Obs. 

II  fal-la'ci-a  ( fft-la'shY-d),  n. 
[L.,  deaeit.]  Logic.  Fallacy. 


II  fal-la'ci-a  acci-den'tis  (ftk'sT- 

dPn'tls).  [LL.]Zw/ic.  =falla- 
cia  a  die  to  sirnplicitcr  ad  dictum 
secundum  quid.  See  the  phrase 


4.  A  falling  out,  off,  or  away  ;  a  dropping  or  shedding  ;  as, 
the  fall  of  leaves;  the  fall  of  teeth,  hair,  etc. 

5.  The  season  when  leaves  fall  from  trees  ;  the  fall  of  the 
leaf ;  autumn.  See  autumn. 

6.  Birth;  dropping;  as,  the  fall  of  lambs;  also,  the 
number  born. 

7.  A  sinking  ;  subsidence  ;  setting  ;  decline  ;  as,  the  rise  and 
fall  of  the  waves ;  the  fall  of  the  tide ;  the  fall  of  the 
wind  ;  the  fall  of  the  mercury  in  the  thermometer ;  th efall 
of  the  day  ;  the  fall  of  the  voice. 

8  The  discharge  of  a  river  or  current  of  water  into  the 
ocean,  or  into  a  lake  or  pond  ;  as,  the  fall  of  the  Po  into 
the  Gulf  of  Venice  ;  also,  Obs.,  the  mouth  of  a  river. 

9.  Descent  of  water  ;  a  cascade  ;  a  cataract ;  a  rush  of  water 
down  a  steep ;  —  usually  in  pi.  ;  as,  the  falls  of  Niagara. 

10.  A  downward  direction  ;  declivity  ;  the  descent  of  land 
or  a  hill ;  a  slope. 

11.  Extent  of  descent  ;  the  distance  which  anything  falls ; 
the  difference  between  levels  ;  as,  the  water  of  a  stream  has 
a  fall  of  five  feet. 

12.  Naut.  A  break  in  a  deck  line  from  one  level  to  another. 

13.  Diminution  or  decrease  in  price  or  value  ;  depreciation  ; 
as,  the  fall  of  prices;  the  fall  of  rents. 

14.  Act  of  dropping  or  tumbling  from  an  erect  posture ; 
as,  he  slipped  on  the  ice  and  had  a  fall. 

The  winds  blew,  and  beat  upon  that  house  ;  and  it  fell  :  and 
great  was  th tfall  ol  it.  Matt.  vii.  27. 

15.  Lapse  or  declension  from  innocence  or  goodness ;  spir¬ 
itual  ruin  ;  specif.,  the  first  apostasy  ;  the  act  of  Adam  and 
Eve  in  eating  the  forbidden  fruit  (often  called  the  fall  of 
man) ;  also,  the  apostasy  of  the  rebellious  angels. 

16.  Death  ;  destruction  ;  overthrow  ;  ruin. 

Pride  goetli  before  destruction,  and  a  haughty  spirit  before  a 
fall.  Prov.  xvi.  18. 

17.  The  surrender  or  capture  of  a  besieged  fortress  or 
town  ;  as,  the  fall  of  Troy. 

18.  Act  of  felling,  or  cutting  down  (trees,  etc.). 

19  Wrestling.  Act  or  method  of  throwing  an  opponent 
to  the  ground  in  the  specified  position  ;  hence,  a  bout  at  the 
game  ;  as,  he  won  two  falls  out  of  three.  See  wrestling. 

20.  The  cause  of  a  fall.  Obs. 

21.  a  An  old  lineal  measure  used  in  portions  of  Great 
Britain,  equal  to  ^  furlong;  a  pole;  a  rod.  b  Hence,  a 
corresponding  square  measure,  XJ0  acre;  —  now  only  in 
Scotland,  wdiere  it  equals  36  square  Scotch  ells. 

22.  That  which  befalls  one  ;  fortune  ;  lot.  Obs. 

23.  a  Formerly,  a  kind  of  ruff  or  band  for  the  neck ;  a 
falling  band,  b  A  woman’s  veil ;  specif.,  one  hanging  from 
the  bonnet  or  hat. 

24.  a  That  part  of  the  rope  of  a  tackle  to  which  the  power 
is  applied  in  hoisting,  b  pi.  Naut.  The  tackle  which  is 
used  in  lowering  and  hoisting  a  ship’s  boat  from  or  to  the 
davits. 

25.  The  movable  front  of  a  piano,  which  shuts  down  over 
the  keyboard. 

fall  of  the  cards,  the  order  in  which  cards  are  played.  —  f.  of 
the  hammer,  Law,  the  customary  stroke  of  the  hammer  or 
gavel  made  by  an  auctioneer  to  denote  that  the  sale  is 
closed  and  the  highest  previous  bid  is  accepted.  In  the  case 
of  personal  property,  property  sold  usually  vests  in  the 
purchaser  upon  the  tall  of  the  hammer.  Cf.  by  inch  of 
candle ,  under  inch.  —  to  take  a  f.  out  of,  to  overthrow  tem¬ 
porarily  ;  to  get  the  best  of.  Colloq. 
fal  lacious  (fS-la'slms),  a.  [L.  fallaciosus ,  fr.  fallacia : 
cf.  F.  fallacieux.  See  fallacy.]  1.  Embodying  a  fallacy  ; 
misleading  ;  as,  fallacious  arguments  or  reasoning. 

2.  Deceitful.  Obs.  or  R. 

This  .  .  .  author  is  only  slovenly  and  inaccurate,  and  not  fal¬ 
lacious.  Burke. 

3.  Disappointing  ;  delusive  ;  as,  fallacious  hopes. 

Syn.  —  Delusive,  dishonest,  cheating,  deceiving,  guileful, 
crafty,  wily.  —  Fallacious,  misleading,  deceptive,  deceit¬ 
ful,  fraudulent  agree  in  the  idea  of  delusion.  That  is  fal¬ 
lacious  (see  fallacy)  w  hich  deludes  (esp.)  by  false  appear¬ 
ance  or  through  a  flaw  in  one’s  reasoning  :  that  is  mislead¬ 
ing  which  either  with  or  without  intention  leads  into  er¬ 
ror,  esp.  of  judgment ;  as.  a  fallacious  argument,  fallacious 
evidence,  hopes ;  a  misleading  question,  statement.  De¬ 
ceptive  applies  only  to  objects,  deceitful  (see  deceit),  to 
either  persons  or  things  ;  the  former  does  not  always,  the 
latter  commonly  does,  imply  intent  to  deceive ;  as,  a  de¬ 
ceptive  appearance  of  warmth,  a  deceitful  smile.  Fraudu¬ 
lent  adds  the  implication  of  deliberate  cheating  or  trick¬ 
ery  ;  as,  a  fraudulent  bargain,  a,  fraudulent  document,  sig¬ 
nature.  See  delusion,  impostor,  artificial. 

—  fal  la'cious-ly,  adv.  —  fal-la'cious-ness,  n. 
falla  cy  (fSl'd-sT),  n. ;  pi.  -cies  (-sTz).  [L.  fallacia ,  fr. 
fallax  deceitful,  deceptive,  fr.  fallere  to  deceive  ;  cf.  ME. 
f allace,  f alias,  deception,  F.  f allace,  fr.  L.  fallacia.  See 
fail.]  1.  Deceptive  or  false  appearance  ;  deceitfulness; 
that  which  misleads  the  eye  or  the  mind  ;  deception. 

The  so-called  “  fallacy  of  the  senses,”  of  which  the  ancient 
skeptics  made  so  much  account,  is  not  fallacy  of  the  senses 
proper,  but  rather  of  the  intellect,  which  interprets  wrongly  whnt 
the  senses  give.  Wm.  James. 

2.  Logic.  Any  reasoning  failing  to  satisfy  the  conditions 
of  logical  proof  or  violating  the  laws  of  valid  argument. 
Fallacies  are  of  as  many  kinds  as  there  are  conditions  of 
proof,  since  all  such  conditions  are  subject  to  error.  The 
more  important  classes  are :  (1)  Formal  fallacies,  or  paral¬ 
ogisms,  which  are  violations  of  the  legitimate  forms  of  in¬ 
ference,  and  include  the  important  syllogistic  fallacies  of 
undistributed  middle,  and  of  illicit  process.  (2)  Verbal  fal¬ 
lacies,  or  fallacies  of  ambiguity,  including  the  Aristotelian 
fallacies  of  composition  and  division.  (3)  Real,  or  material, 
fallacies,  which  arise  from  confused  thinking,  such  as  rea¬ 
soning  in  a  circle.  (4)  Fallacies  of  irrelevancy,  or  ignoratio 
elenchi,  including  appeals  to  pride,  prejudice,  received 
opinion,  etc.,  to  the  neglect  of  the  real  issue.  (5)  Fallacies 
of  induction,  including  nonobservation,  malobservation, 
false  analogy,  and  the  various  forms  of  insufficiency  of  data 
or  of  experiment. 

3.  A  false  or  erroneous  idea  ;  also,  erroneousness  ;  falla¬ 
ciousness  ;  the  character  of  error  or  the  liability  to  err. 
Syn.  —  Fallacy,  sophism,  sophistry  are  here  compared  in 
their  nontechnical  senses ;  for  technical  uses,  see  defs.  A 
fallacy  is  a  misleading  or  illusory  argument;  a  sophism 
is  a  fallacy  designed  to  deceive;  sophistry  is  intentionally 
fallacious  reasoning,  commonly  of  a  subtle  or  specious 
character;  as,  “the  many  fallacies  that  lurk  in  the  gen¬ 
erality  and  equivocal  nature  of  the  terms  ‘  inadequate  rep¬ 
resentation  ’  ”  (Burke) ;  “  skilled  to  plead,  with  a  superfi¬ 
cial  but  plausible  set  of  sophisms,  in  favor  of  .  .  .  contempt 
of  virtue  ”  ( Shelley ) ;  “  the  monstrous  practical  sophism 


A  DICTO  SIMPLICITER. 
fal-la'ci-a  c  on's  e-q  ue  n't i  s 
kr>n/sP-kwfn'tts).  ILL.]  Fal¬ 
lacy  of  the  conseo’^nt.  See 


NON  SEQUITUR. 

fal-la'cion.  n.  A  fallacv-  Obs. 
fall'age  (fdl'ftj),  n.  Act  of  fell¬ 
ing  trees.  Rare. 


ale,  senate,  c&re,  am,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofa  ;  eve,  Svent,  find,  recent,  maker ;  ice,  ill ;  old,  obey,  orb,  5dd,  s6ft,  connect ;  use,  finite,  urn,  iip,  circus,  menu  ; 

i  Foreign  Word.  +  Obsolete  Variant  of.  +  combined  with.  =  euuuls. 


FAL-LAL 


r-  O  "7 

ioi 


FALSE 


Fallfish  (Semot- 
ilus  bullaris). 


of  Malthas  "(Coleridge) ;  “the  juggle  of  sophistry  ”  (id.) ; 

He  had  used  the  old  sophistry  iu  his  endeavors  to  teach 
himself  that  it  was  right  to  do  that  which  he  wished  to  do  ” 
(.Trollope).  See  fallacious,  delusion,  fiction. 
fal'-lal'  (fSl'lSl' ;  fSl'ISl'),  n.  a  A  bit  of  finery,  b  An 
affected  manner,  c  Music.  A  fa  la. 
faT— lal'  (f51'l£F),  a.  Fond  of  fal-lals;  devoted  to,  or  char¬ 
acterized  by,  trifles  ;  affected, 
fal  -lal'er  y  (fSlWer-T),  n.  Trivial  finery, 
tall  aster.  Any  of  a  large  number  of  native  American 
asters  blooming  in  the  early  fall;  specif.,  the  heath  aster 
(Aster  en co ides). 

tall  dandelion.  A  cichoriaceous  scapose  herb  (Leontodon 
autumnale)  with  pinnatifid  leaves  and  heads  of  yellow 
flowers  resembling  those  of  the  dandelion.  It  was' intro¬ 
duced  from  Europe  into  the  United  States, 
tall'en  (f81rn),  p.  a.  Dropped  ;  prostrate ;  degraded  (of  a 
woman,  having  lost  chastity) ;  ruined  ;  shrunken  ;  de¬ 
creased  ;  dead ;  etc. 

Some  ruined  temple  or  fallen  monument.  Royers. 
fallen  star,  one  of  certain  blue-green  algae  of  the  family 
Nostocaceae.  growing  on  moist  ground.— f.  wool,  a  Wool 
rubbed  off  the  backs  of  sheep,  collected  from  the  ground, 
fences,  etc.  b  Wool  taken  from  a  sheep  that  has  been 
dead  a  considerable  time, 
fall'er  (fbl'er),  n.  1.  One  that  falls. 

2.  Mach.  A  part  that  acts  by  falling,  as  a  stamp  in  a  full¬ 
ing  mill,  or  a  wire  or  other  device  in  a  spinning  machine 
that  arrests  motion  when  a  thread  breaks. 

3-  The  European  hen  harrier. 

tall'fish'  (t61'fish/),  n.  Any  of  several  common  North 
American  cyprinoid  fishes,  as  _ 

Semotilus  corporalis  of  the 
streams  of  the 
Atlantic  slope 
of  the  United 
States,  and  S. 
bullaris  of  the 
Mississippi 
basin.  Cf.  chub. 
tall  herring.  A  herring  (Pomolobus  mediocris)  of  the  At¬ 
lantic  coast  from  Cape  Cod  south,  esp.  common  about 
Chesapeake  Bay,  where  it  usually  appears  in  spring  before 
the  shad.  Along  the  southern  coast  it  enters  the  rivers, 
fal  l!  bil'i-ty  (fSl'T-bTl'T-tT),  n.  State  of  being  fallible  ;  lia¬ 
bility  to  deceive  or  to  be  deceived, 
lal'li-ble  (f51'T-b’l),  a.  [LL.  fallibilis,  fr.  L .  Jailer e  to  de¬ 
ceive  :  cf.  OF.  /alible.  See  fail.]  1.  Liable  to  err  ;  liable 
to  deceive  or  to  be  deceived ;  as,  all  men  are  fallible. 

2  Liable  to  be  erroneous  or  inaccurate. 

Few  things,  however,  are  more  fallible  than  political  predic¬ 
tions.  Lecky. 

falling,  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  of  fall.  Specif. :  vb.  n.  Med. 
Displacement  of  a  part ;  prolapse ;  as,  falling  of  the  uterus, 
falling  ax  or  axe,  an  ax  with  a  long  helve  and  a  long,  nar¬ 
row  bit,  designed  esp.  for  felling  trees.  —  f.  band.  See  band, 
6  a-  —  f.  diphthong.  See  diphthong.  —  f.  door,  a  folding  or 
flap  door  with  the  stile,  or  edge,  to  which  the  hinges  are 
attached  set  horizontally  so  that  the  door  w  ill  shut  of  it¬ 
self  when  released.  — f.  evil,  epilepsy.  — f.  hinge,  a  horizontal 
hinge,  as  for  a  falling  door.  —  f.  mold  or  mould,  Stair  Build - 
inq,  a  pattern  for  templating  the  side  of  a  wreath  after 
using  the  face  mold.  —  f.  sickness,  epilepsy.  —  f.  sluice,  a 
sluice  gate,  ordinarily  open,  designed  to  fall  down  into  po¬ 
sition  in  the  event  of  a  flood.  —  f.  star.  Asfron.  See  mete¬ 
or,  2.  —  f.  stone,  a  meteorite.  —  f.  tide,  the  ebb  tide.  —  f. 
weather,  a  rainy  season.  Colloq.  — f .  wedge,  Logging ,  a  wedge 
for  driving  into  a  saw  kerf  to  throw  a 
tree  in  a  desired  direction, 
fall  line.  Phys.  Geog.  A  line  charac¬ 
terized  by  numerous  waterfalls;  the 
edge  of  a  plateau,  in  passing  which  the  *  allinS  wedge. 
streams  make  a  suaden  descent.  In  the  eastern  United 
States  the  western  limit  of  the  coastal  plain  is  marked  by 
a  fall  line  near  which  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  and  other 
cities  are  situated. 

Fal-lo'pi  an  (fft-lo'pi-an),  a.  [From  Fallopius,  or  Fallo¬ 
pio ,  a  physician  of  Modena,  who  died  in  1562.]  Anal. 
Pertaining  to,  or  discovered  by,  Fallopius. 

Fallopian  aqueduct.  =  aqueduct  of  Fallopius ,  under  aque¬ 
duct.  —  F.  tube,  the  oviduct  in  man  and  other  mammals;  one 
of  the  pair  of  tubes  which  conduct  the  egg  from  the  ovary 
to  the  uterus.  Each  tube  has  at  its  end  a  funnel-shaped 
plicated  and  fimbriated  expansion  which  is  more  or  less 
closely  applied  to  the  ovary  and  receives  the  egg  when  it 
escapes  from  the  ovary.  The  Fallopian  tubes  develop  from 
the  anterior  part  of  the  Mullerian  ducts.  See  oviduct. 
fal'lOW  (f&l'o),  n.  [ME.  falow,  akin  to  AS.  fealh  a  har¬ 
row,  fselging  fallow  land,  MHG.  valgen  to  plow  up,  OHG. 
felga  harrow' ;  prob.  influenced  by  fallow  yellowish.] 

1.  Plowed  land.  Obs.  Chaucer. 

2.  Land  ordinarily  used  for  crop  production  w-hen  allowed 
to  lie  idle  either  in  a  tilled  or  unf  illed  condition  during  the 
whole  or  the  greater  portion  of  the  growing  season. 

3  The  plowing  or  tilling  of  land,  w  ithout  sowing  it  for  a 
season  ;  the  state  of  being  fallow' ;  as,  summer  fallow  is  a 
method  of  destroying  w'eeds. 

fal'lOW,  a.  [See  fallow,  n.]  1.  Left  untilled  or unsow’ed 

after  plowing  ;  uncultivated  ;  as,  fallow  ground. 

2  Fit  for  cultivation;  plowed  ready  for  sowing.  Obs. 
fallow  (fXl'o),  v.  t.  ;  fal'lowed  (-od) ;  fal'low-ing. 
[From  fallow,  n.]  1.  To  plow,  as  land,  in  preparation 

for  sowing.  Obs.  or  R. 

2.  To  plow,  harrow,  and  break  up,  as  land,  without  seed¬ 
ing,  for  the  purpose  of  destroying  weeds  and  insects,  and 
rendering  it  mellow;  as,  it  is  profitable  to  falloiv  cold, 
strong,  clayey  land. 

fallow,  a.  [AS.  fealu,  fealo,  pale  yellow  or  red;  akin  to 
D.  vaal  fallow,  faded,  OHG./a/o,  G .  falb,  fahl,  Icel.fb/r, 
and  prob.  to  Lith.  palvas ,  OSlav.  plavu  white,  L.  pallidus 
pale,  pallere  to  be  pale,  Gr.  tt-oAkk  gray,  Skr.  paliia.  Cf. 
pale,  favel,  a.  &  n.,  favor.]  Pale  ;  pale  yellow  ;  yellow- 
red  ;  as,  &  fallow  deer  or  greyhound.  Shale. 

fallow  deer  [so  called  from  its  fallow  or  pale  yellow  color], 
Zool .,  a  European  species  of  deer  ( Cervus ,  subgenus  Damn , 
dam  a ),  much  smaller  than  the  red  deer  and  having  the 
antlers  palraated  near  the  ends.  In  summer  both  sexes 


are  spotted  with  white.  It  is  common  in  England,  w  here 
it  is  often  domesticated  in  the  parks.  — 
fallow  finch,  the  wheatear. 
fall '-trap'  (ffil'trSp'),  n.  A  trap  with  a 
falling  door,  or  in  which  a  weight  falls 
upon  the  animal. 

fall'way'  (ffil'wa'),  n.  A  well  or  open¬ 
ing,  through  successive  floors,  as  of  a  ware¬ 
house,  through  which 
goods  are  raised  or 
lowered.  U.  S. 
false  (fols),  a.  ;  fals'er 
(ffll'ser) ;  fals'est.  [L. 
falsus ,  p.  p.  of  fallere 
to  deceive:  cf.  OF. 
faus,fals,  F.  faux,  AS. 
fals  fraud,  all  fr.  L. 
falsus.  See  fail,  fall.] 
1.  Uttering  falsehood  ; 
unveracious ;  given  to 
r  allow  Deer  (male).  deceit;  dishonest;  as, 

a  false  witness.  “  Slanders  of  her  false  accusers.”  Shak. 

2.  Not  faithful  or  loyal,  as  to  obligations,  allegiance,  vows, 
etc.  ;  untrue  ;  treacherous ;  perfidious  ;  as,  a  false  friend, 
lover,  or  subject;  false  to  promises. 

I  to  myself  wa s  false,  ere  thou  to  me.  Milton. 

3.  Not  according  with  truth  or  reality  ;  not  true;  errone¬ 
ous  ;  as,  a  false  statement. 

4.  Not  genuine  or  real ;  assumed  or  designed  to  deceive  ; 
intentionally  or  willfully  untrue;  counterfeit;  artificial; 
hypocritical;  sham;  feigned;  as,  false  tears;  false  mod¬ 
esty  ;  false  colors  ;  false  jew'elry ;  a  false  check  or  entry  ; 
false  teeth  ;  false  gods  ;  —  in  this  sense  often  distinguished 
from  erroneous  or  mistaken. 

False  face  must  hide  what  the  false  heart  doth  know.  Shak. 

5.  Not  well  founded  ;  not  firm  or  trustworthy  ;  not  ac¬ 
cording  to  correct  principles  or  standards;  wrong;  as,  a 
false  claim  ;  a  false  conclusion  ;  a  false  construction. 

Whose  fa  Ise  foundation  waves  have  swept  away.  Spenser. 

6.  Not  essential  or  permanent,  as  parts  of  a  structure 
w  hich  are  temporary  or  supplemental. 

7.  Chiefly  Mech.  Designating  a  part  fastened  to  or  fitting 
over  a  main  part  to  strengthen  it,  or  to  protect  it  or  any¬ 
thing  that  comes  in  contact  with  it ;  as,  a  false  deck,  floor, 
jaw  (of  a  chuck  or  vise),  keel,  post,  rail,  or  the  like. 

8.  Not  properly  so  called  ;  apparent  or  imitating  ;  pseudo; 
as,  false  stratification. 

9.  Music.  Out  of  time. 

10.  Her.  Voided  ;  as,  false  roundel  (an  annulet). 

false  acacia,  the  common  locust.  —  f.  action.  Law.  See 
feigned  action.  —  f.  alder,  the  winterberry.  —  f.  alumroot, 
a  saxifragaceous  plant  of  the  western  United  States  (Tel- 
lima  gran  diflora).  Local.  — i.  amnion.  Anal.  See  amnion. 

—  f.  analogy.  Phifol.  See  analogy,  n .,  4.  —  f.  arch.  Arch.,  a 
member  having  the  appearance  of  an  arch,  though  not  of 
arch  construction.  —  f.  asphodel,  any  plant  of  the  genus 
Tofieldia.  —  t.  attack,  Fencing ,  an  attack  made  with  a  half 
lunge,  and  not  intended  to  hit.  —  f.  attic,  an  atticlike  com- 
partraent  immediately  under  the  roof,  but  without  windows 
and  not  inclosing  rooms.  —  f.  axis,  Bot.,  a  sympodium.  — 
f.  banana,  the  American  papaw'.  —  f .  bark,  Pharm.,  any 
bark  used  commercially  as  a  substitute  for  Peruvian  bark 
(which  see).  — f.  bearing,  any  bearing  w’hich  is  not  directly 
upon  a  vertical  support ;  thus,  the  w’eight  carried  by  a 
corbel  has  a  false  bearing.  — t.  bedding.  Geol.  =  cross-bed¬ 
ding.  —  f.  beechdrops,  pinesap.  —  f.  bittersweet,  an  ornamen¬ 
tal  celastraceous  climbing  shrub  of  the  eastern  United 
States  (Celastrus  scandens)  having  clusters  of  small  green¬ 
ish  flowers  succeeded  by  yellow  capsules  which  burst  open 
when  ripe,  disclosing  the  scarlet  aril.  —  f.  box,  the  flower¬ 
ing  dogwood.—  f.  boxwood,  false  box.  —  f.  brome  grass,  either 
of  two  European  fodder  grasses  (Brachypod inm  pinnatum 
and  B.  sylvaticum)  related  to  Brornus.  —  f.  buckwheat,  an 
American  climbing  polygonaceous  herb  (Polygonum  scan¬ 
dens),  having  large  triangular  seeds  resemblingbuckwheat. 

—  f.  buffalo  grass,  the  grass  Munroa  sqnarrosa,  of  the  western 
United  States.  —  f.  bugbane,  a  tall  ranunculaceous  plant 
(Trautreileria  carol  in  en  sis)  of  the  eastern  United  States, 
resembling  the  bugbane  in  having  large  basal  leaves  and 
white  apetalous  flowers.  —  f.  cadence.  See  under  cadence, 

3.  —  f.  calumba.  =  columbo  w'ood.  —  f.  camomile,  any  as- 
teraceous  plant  of  the  genus  BoUonia.  —  f.  canella.  See  Cin- 
namodendron.  —  f.  card,  Card  Playing,  a  card  played  con¬ 
trary  to  the  natural  or  conventional  method,  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  misleading  the  adversaries.  —  f.  caterpillar,  any  of 
various  sawflv  larvae  w-hich  resemble  true  caterpillars,  or 
larvae  of  Lepiaoptera.  —  f.  cirrus.  Meteor.  See  cumulo-cir- 
RO-STRATU8.  —  f.  coltsfoot,  the  wrild  ginger.  —  f.  conception, 
Med.,  an  abnormal  conception  in  w'hich  a  mole,  or  mis¬ 
shapen  fleshy  mass,  is  produced  instead  of  a  properly  or¬ 
ganized  fetus.  —  F.  Cross.  Astron.  See  cross,  n.,  7  I  (2). 

—  f.  croupj  Med.,  a  spasmodic  affection  of  the  larynx  at¬ 
tended  with  the  symptoms  of  membranous  croup,  but  un¬ 
associated  with  the  deposit  of  a  fibrinous  membrane.  — f. 
dandelion,  any  of  various  American  cichoriaceous  herbs 
having  heads  resembling  those  of  the  dandelion,  as  species 
of  Sitili as,  Aposeris ,  and  Nothoealais.  —  i.  decretals,  the 
Pseudo-Isidorian  decretals.  —  f.  dichotomy,  Bot.,  a  form  of 
branching  as  in  the  dichasium,  where  the  main  axis 
appears  to  divide  dichotomously  at  the  apex,  but  is  in  re¬ 
ality  suppressed,  the  growth  being  continued  by  lateral 
branches.  —  f.  dissepiment.  Bot.  See  dissepiment,  2.  —  f. 
dogwood,  a  The  striped  maple,  b  The  soapberry.  —  f.  door 
or  window.  Arch.,  a  blank  door  or  window.  See  blank,  a., 
8.  —  f.  dragonhead,  an  American  mint  (Physostegia  virgi- 
niana)  somewhat  resembling  the  dragonhead.  —  f.  drop- 
wort,  an  apiaceous  plant  (OrypoUsflUformis)  of  the  south¬ 
eastern  United  States.  —  f.  elder,  a  Polynesian  verbenaceous 
tree  ( Premna ;  aaudichaudii )  with  long-petioled  entire 
leaves  and  panicles  of  small  flowers.— f.  elm,  the  hackberry. 

—  f.  face,  a  mask.— f.  fire,  a  Mil.  Firing  with  unshotted  guns. 
Obs.  b  A  combustible  carried  by  vessels  for  signaling  at 
night,  c  Alight  burned  for  the  purpose  of  deceiving  an 
enemy,  decoying  a  vessel  to  destruction,  or  the  like.  —  f. 
flax,  a  brassicaceou8  weed  (Camelina  saliva).  — i.  foxglove, 
any  serophulariaceous  plant  of  the  genus  Dasystoma ,  re¬ 
sembling  the  foxglove,  out  with  yellow  flowers.  —  f.  fringe 
tree,  the  smoke  tree  of  Europe.  — f.  fruit,  a  pseudocarp.— 
f.  galena,  sphalerite.  —  f.  glottis,  Anal.,  the  opening  be¬ 


tween  the  false  vocal  cords. —  false  goat's-beard.  See 
Astilbe.  —  f.  goldenrod,  a  North  American  asteraceous  herb 
(Brachychueta  sphacelala)  related  to  the  goldenrod.  —  f. 
grape,  the  Virginia  creeper.  —  f.  grass,  a  species  of  cut-grass 
(Homulocenchnis  oryzoides).  —  f.  gromwell,  any  American 
boraginaceous  plant  of  the  genus  Ouosinodium.  —  f.  heather, 
a  The  beach  heather,  b  An  ericaceous  shrub  of  the  east¬ 
ern  United  States  (Menziesia  pilosa).  —  f.  heliotrope.  =  sum¬ 
mer  heliotrope.  —  f.  hellebore,  a  tall  American  melantlia- 
ceous  herb  (Veratrumviride)  with  broad  plaited  leaves  and 
panicles  of  greenish  flowers ;  also,  any  other  species  of 
Veratrum .—  f.  hoof.  See  dewclaw.  —  f.  horizon.  See  hori¬ 
zon,  —f.  imprisonment,  Law,  the  imprisonment  of  a  person 
contrary  to  law ;  any  unlawful  violation  of  the  personal 
liberty  of  another. 

A  man  has  a  right  to  go  where  he  pleases,  so  long  as  he  does 
not  interfere  with  the  rights  of  others,  and  any  one  who  prevents 
him  from  so  doing,  whether  by  constraint  actually  applied,  or 
by  such  show  of  authority  or  force  as  has  an  effect  on  the  will 
equivalent  to  actual  constraint,  is  said  in  English  law  to  be  guilty 
of  “  false  imprisonment .”  T.  E.  Holland. 

—  f.  indigo,  a  Any  fabaceous  shrub  of  the  genus  Amorpha, 
esp.  A.  fruticosa  of  the  eastern  United  States  and  A.  cali- 
fomica  of  the  Pacific  coast,  b  =  wild  indigo.  —  f.  ipecac, 
either  of  two  American  rosaceous  herbs  of  the  genus  Por- 
teranthus,  possessing  properties  similar  to  ipecac.  —  f.  jalap, 
the  root  of  the  four-o’clock.  —  f.  jasmine,  the  yellow  jessa¬ 
mine.  —  f.  keel,  Naut.,  a  thin  keel,  or  strip,  below  the  main 
keel,  used  to  serve  both  as  a  protection  and  to  increase  the 
ship’s  lateral  resistance.  —  f.  key.  a  A  picklock,  b  Mach. 
A  round  pin  driven  into  a  hole  drilled  half  in  the  hub  or 
boss  of  a  wheel  and  half  in  the  spindle  or  shaft ;  —  called 
also  glut.—  t.  leg,  specif.,  Zool., a  prole**.— f.  ligaments,  A  nat., 
folds  of  peritoneum  assisting  to  retain  the  bladder  in  posi¬ 
tion.— f.  lily  of  the  valley,  thebead-ruby.—f.  loosestrife, any  of 
several  American  species  of  Ludwigia.—t.  lupine,  auyAmer- 
ican  fabaceous  plant  of  the  genus  Thermopsis,  with  yel¬ 
low,  lupinelike  flowers.  —  f.  mahogany,  the  red  bay.  —  f.  mal¬ 
low,  any  American  species  of  Malvastrum.  —  t.‘  mandrake, 
the  common  bryony  of  Europe.  —  f.  mangosteen,  an  East  In¬ 
dian  date  plum(Z>iG5pi/rOA'/)erf,9rmajhavingfruit  somewhat 
resembling  that  of  the  mangosteen.  — f.  membrane,  Med.,  a 
fibrinous  deposit  formed  esp.  in  croup  and  diphtheria,  and 
resembling  in  appearance  an  organized  living  membrane.  — 
f.  mercury,  the  plant  Good-King-Henry  —  f.  mildew,  a  Any 
of  several  phycomycetous  fungi  of  the  family  Peronospo- 
racete,  not  related  to  the  true  mildews ;  also,  the  disease 
which  they  produce  on  the  leaves  of  plants,  b  Specif., 
the  species  (Plasmopara  vilicola)  attacking  the  grape, 
which  it  often  injures  seriously.  These  fungi  are  also 
called  downy  mildews  from  their  whitish  appearance.  —  f. 
miterwort  or  mitrewort,  an  American  white -flowered  saxi¬ 
fragaceous  herb  (Tiarella  cordifolia ),  closely  resembling 
the  related  miterwort  (Mitella).  —  t.  music,  in  medieval  the¬ 
ory,  music  in  which  certain  intervals  were  raised  or  low¬ 
ered  by  a  half  step  to  suit  the  harmonic  combinations.  As 
the  resulting  sounds  (all  flats  except  B[>,  and  all  sharps) 
were  not  given  by  the  monochord,  they  were  at  first  not 
written.  C.  F.  A.  Williams.  —  f.  mustard,  the  clammyweecL 

—  f.  myrrh,  Indian  bdellium.  See  bdellium.  —  f.  nettle,  any 
of  several  urticaceous  plants,  esp.  species  of  Boehm eria  andi 
Ur  t  i  cast  rum.— i.  nostril,  Anat.,  in  the  horse  and  allied  ani¬ 
mals,  a  blind  pouch  two  or  three  inches  long,  of  unknown 
function,  lying  between  the  nasal  and  premaxillary  bones 
and  opening  into  the  upper  and  outer  side  of  the  nostril.  — 
f.  nuclein.  Physiol.  Chem.  =  paranuclein.  —  f.  nutmeg,  any 
taxaceous  tree  of  the  genus  Tumion  ;  — so  called  from  the- 
shape  of  the  fruit.  —  f.  oat,  or  f.  oat  grass,  any  of  several  wild 
oat  like  grasses  of  the  genus  Trisetum .  —  f.  oath,  an  oath  as¬ 
serting  what  the  affiant  believes  to  be  untrue.  See  per¬ 
jury.  —  f.  papers,  Naut.,  documents  carried  by  a  ship  giving 
false  representations  respecting  her  cargo,  destination, 
etc.,  for  the  purpose  of  deceiving.  —  f.  parenchyma.  Bot. 
=  pseudoparenchyma.  —  f.  parsley,  the  fool’s  parsley.  —  f. 
passage,  Burg.,  an  unnatural  passage  leading  off  from  a 
natural  canal,  such  as  the  urethra,  and  produced  usually 
by  the  unskillful  introduction  of  instruments.  —  f.  pelvis. 
Anat.  See  pelvis. — f.  pennyroyal,  an  American  mentha- 
ceous  plant  (Isanthus  brae  hiatus).  —  !,  personation,  Lair,  the 
act  of  intentionally  and  unlawfully  personating  another. 
See  personate,  v.—t.  perspective;  any  method  of  projec¬ 
tion,  as  isometric  projection,  which  for  the  sake  of  sim¬ 
plicity  in  construction  represents  objects,  not  in  true  per¬ 
spective,  but  more  or  less  distorted.—  f.  pimpernel.  =  chaff- 
weed  b—f.  pinhole,  in  pillow-made  lace,  one  of  the  pin¬ 
holes  on  the  inner  side  of  a  curved  piece  of  lace,  used  to 
guide  the  bobbins  in  rounding  the  outer  edge ;  —  called  also 
false  stitch.  —  f.  pretenses.  Law,  false  representations  con¬ 
cerning  past  or  present  facts  or  events,  for  defrauding 
another.  If  a  fraud  be  committed  by  such  representa¬ 
tions  it  constitutes  a  criminal  offense.  According  to  the 
more  equitable  doctrine,  which  is  now  the  law  in  England 
and  in  many  States  of  the  United  States,  it  is  not  necessary 
that  the  pretenses  should  be  such  as  are  calculated  to  de¬ 
ceive  a  person  of  ordinary  intelligence,  but  it  is  sufficient 
to  constitute  the  offense  if  the  pretenses  actually  deceive 
the  person  defrauded.  No  promises  or  statements  as  to 
what  will  take  place  or  be  done  in  the  future  will  consti¬ 
tute  false  pretenses,  however  false  they  mav  be.  —  f.  quarter, 
Veter.,  a  cleft  in  the  quarter  of  a  horse’s  toot.  —  f.  raceme, 
Bot.,  a  scorpioid  cyme.  —  f.  redtop,  the  fowl  meadow  grass. 

—  f.  relation,  Music,  the  discrepancy  caused  by  using  in  dif¬ 
ferent  voice  parts,  either  simultane¬ 
ously  or  in  successive  chords,  any 
given  tone  and  one  of  its  chromatic 
derivatives,  that  is,  its  sharp  or  its 
flat.  —  f.  representation,  Law,  an  un¬ 
true  representation  willfully  made  to 
deceive  another  to  his  damage.  See 
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deceit,  fraud,  misrepresentation.  —  p 

f.  return.  Law,  an  untrue  return  made  f  alse  Relation.  -F  m 
to  a  process  by  the  officer  to  whom  it  theTrebleig followed 
was  delivered  for  execution.  —  f.  rhu-  ^  m  t,ie 
barb,  a  European  meadow  rue  ( Thalictrum  flavum).—  f.  ribs, 
Anat.,  those  ribs  whose  cartilages  do  not  unite  directly 
(or  at  all)  with  the  sternum.  They  are  the  last  five  pairs 
in  man,  including  the  two  pairs  of  floating  ribs.  —  f.  rice, 
the  rice  cut-grass.  —  f.  rocket,  an  American  brassicaceous 
plant  (lodanthus  pmnatifidus)  having  purple  flowers  re¬ 
sembling  those  of  Hesperis.  —  f.  saffron,  the  safflower.— 
f.  sandalwood,  the  mountain  plum  (Ximenia  americana) ; 
also,  its  fragrant  wood.  —  f.  sanicle,  miterwort.  —  f.  sarsa- 
parilla;  any  of  several  American  species  of  Aralia,  esp. 
the  wild  sarsaparilla  (A.  nudicaulis)  and  the  spikenard  (A. 
racemosa).  —  f.  scorpion.  =  book  scorpion.—  f.  Solomon's-seal, 
any  convallariaceous  plant  of  the  genus  Vaqnera,  differing 


fal  al'ish,  a.  Fal-lal.—  fal-lal'- 
ish-ly,  adv.  [worm.  I 

fa'l  army  worm.  The  grass | 
fallas.  *1*  fallace,  n. 
fal  la'tion,n.  [Cf.  fallacious.] 
A  sophistic  argument.  Obs. 
fal'lax.  n.  [L.  fnllax  deceptive.) 
A  fallacy.  Obs.  [uge.  [ 

fall,-back/,  n.  1.  Reserve;  ref- 1 
2.  A  retrogression, 
fall  cankerworm.  See  canker- 
worm. 


fall'-door',  n.  A  trap  door.  Obs. 

fall'-down'.  a.  Turned  over ; 
as.  a  tall-down  collar.  [  U  S.  I 
fall  duck.  The  redhead.  Local,] 
fal'len-cy,  n.  [LL. .  fallentia,  L. 
fallens,  p.  pr.  of  fallere.']  An 
exception  (to  a  rule).  Obs. 
fall  grape.  The  Spanish  grape. 
fal'li-bL  Fallible.  Ref.  Sp. 
fal'li  ble-ness,  u.  See -ness. 
fal'li  bly,  adv.  of  fallible. 

||  fal  no  (fal'vd),  n.  [Sp.]  Sp. 


Law.  The  dispositive  part  of  a 

court’s  sentence  or  judgment, 
fal 'low.  FELLOE, 

fal'low,  r.  i.  Obs.  1.  To  become 
fallow  in  color  ;  to  fade. 

2.  To  grow'  pale  ;  to  blanch, 
fal'low  (mi 'ft  ;  f&l'o).  Scot, 
var.  of  FELLOW',  follow. 
fal'low  chat(fftl'o).  Wheatear. 
fallow  crop.  The  crop  taken 
from  a  green  fallow.  Eng. 
fal  'low-  1st.  n.  See -1st. 


fal'low-ness,  n.  See  -ness. 

fall  pippin.  An  early  yellow 
apple  with  rich-flavored  flesh, 
fall  poison.  Bot.  Fly  poison, 
fall  snipe.  American  dunlin, 
fall  webworm.  See  webworm. 
fall  wheat  =  winter  wheat. 
fal'ly.  Obs.  or  dial.  Eng.  var. 
Of  FELLOE. 

fall'y  (fftl'Y),  a.  1.  Full  of  falls 
or  rapids.  Rare. 

2.  Characteristic  of  or  like  fall. 


or  autumn.  Colloq.,  U.  S. 

falowe.  +  FALLOW. 

||  fal'sa  cau'sa  non  no'cet.  [L.l 
Civil  Law.  Lit.,  a  false  ground 
or  motive  does  no  injury  ;  — a 
maxim  referring  to  the  fact  that 
(with  some  exceptions)  an  error 
in  motive  does  not  affect  the  va¬ 
lidity  or  eff  ectualness  of  a  juris¬ 
tic  act. 

|l  fal'sa  de'mon-stra'tl-o  non 

no'cet.  [L.]  Laic.  Lit.,  a  false 


description  does  no  injury  ;  — a 

maxim  referring  to  the  general 
rule  that  where  there  is  a  de¬ 
scription  which  fixes  the  identi¬ 
ty  of  that  which  is  referred  to,  a 
misdescription  elsewhere  in  the 
instrument  will  not  vitiate  it. 
fals'age,  n.  Falsehood.  Obs. 
fal'sa-ry.  n.  [L.  falsarius,  fr. 
fghm.  Sec  FALSE,  a.]  A  fal¬ 
sifier  ;  deceiver  ;  specif.,  forger. 
Obs. 


food,  foot ;  out,  oil ;  chair ;  go  ;  sin*?,  iijk  ;  *feen,  thin;  nature,  verdure  (250) ;  K  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144) ;  boN  ;  yet ;  zh  =  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Guide. 
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from  Solomon ’s-seal  in  having  the  flowers  in  a  terminal 
raceme  or  panicle.  —  false  spikenard,  a  false  Solomon’s-seal 
(Vagnera  racemosa).  —  f.  stitch.  Bee  false  pinhole.  —  f. 
string,  an  imperfect  string  of  a  musical  instrument,  giving 
an  uncertain  or  false  tone.  —  f.  sunflower,  a  Sneeze  weed, 
b  The  oxeye.  c  Marsh  elder.  II.  S.  —  f.  superposition, 
Oeol .,  a  superposition  of  older  rocks  upon  younger  ones,  as 
in  an  overthrust.  —  f.  sweet  flag,  the  yellow  flag  or  iris  (Iris 
pseudacorus).  —  f.  sycamore,  the  China  tree.  —  f.  tack,  Naul., 
a  comiug  up  into  the  wind  and  Ailing  away  again  on  the 
same  tack.  —  f.  token,  a  false  mark  or  other  symbol,  used 
for  fraudulent  purposes.  —  f.  topaz,  a  yellow  transparent 
variety  of  quartz  ;  citrine.  —  f.  unicorn  root,  the  blazing  star 
(Chamitlinum  luteurn).  U.  S.—  f.  Valenciennes,  a  Belgian 
lace  resembling  Valenciennes,  f.  valerian,  the  golden  rag¬ 
wort.  —  f.  varnish  tree,  the  ailanthus.  —  f.  violet,  an  Ameri¬ 
can  rosaceous  plant  (Dalibarda  repens)  with  violetlike 
leaves.  —  f.  vocal  cords.  Anal.  See  vocal  cords.  —  f.  water, 
Steam  Boilers,  an  apparent  increased  height  in  the  w  ater 
level,  shown  by  a  quick  rise  in  the  water  in  the  gauge 
cocks,  due  to  rapid  generation  of  steam.  —  f.  waters. 
Obstetrics ,  water  which  sometimes  collects  between  the 
amnion  and  chorion.  — f.  wheat,  or  t.  wheat  grass,  couch 
grass  a  —  f.  window.  Arch.  See  false  door,  above.  — f.  wing. 
—  bastard  wing.  —  f.  wintergreen,  in  the  United  States,  a 
common  evergreen  pyrolaceous  plant  ( Pyrola  rotund) folia) 
with  round  basal  leaves  and  white  or  pink  racemose  flow¬ 
ers.  See  wintergreen.  —  f.  Winter’s  bark.  =  canella  bark. 
false  (f6ls),  adv.  1.  Not  truly';  not  honestly  ;  falsely. 

Let  him  in  naught  be  trusted,  for  speakin g  false  in  that  Shak. 

2  Erring!}';  incorrectly;  wrongly.  “False  flew  the 
shaft.”  Moore.  ^Thou  judgest/a/$e.”  Shah. 

3.  Faithlessly;  treacherously.  44  You  play  me  false/1  Shak. 
false  (fQls),  v.  t.  ;  falsed  (ffllst) ;  fals'ing  (fbl'sTng).  [L. 
falsare  to  falsify,  fr.  falsus :  cf.  F.  fausser.  See  false,  «.] 
Obs.  1.  To  make  to  fail ;  to  foil. 

2.  To  report  falsely  ;  to  falsify  ;  also,  to  counterh  it ;  forge. 

3.  To  break  (faith,  etc.) ;  to  mislead  ;  betray  ;  deceive. 

[lie]  hath  his  truthe./afacr/  in  this  wise.  Chaucer. 

4.  To  feign.  “  Falsed  oft  his  blows.”  Spenser. 

5-  To  declare  to  be  false  ;  to  impugn. 

false'— heart  ed,  a.  Hollow  or  unsound  at  the  core  ; 
treacherous  ;  perfidious.  —  false' -heart'ed-ness,  n. 
falsehood  (fdls'hdod),  n.  [false  -f-  -hood.']  1.  Want  of 
truth  or  accuracy  ;  an  untrue  assertion  or  representation  ; 
error ;  misrepresentation  ;  falsity. 

2.  An  intentional  assertion  of  what  is  known  to  be  untrue; 
a  departure  from  moral  integrity  ;  a  lie  ;  lying. 

3.  Treachery;  deception  ;  imposture  ;  perfidy.  Obs.  or  It. 

Betrayed  by  falsehood  of  his  guard  Shak. 

4.  A  counterfeit ;  a  forgery  ;  a  false  appearance.  Archaic. 
5  Scots  Law.  The  fraudulent  imitation  or  suppression 
of  truth  to  the  damage  of  another  ;  falset. 

Syn.  —  Lie.  untruth,  fiction,  fabrication.  See  falsity. 
falsehood,  fraudT  and  willful  imposition,  Scots  Law ,  swin¬ 
dling  ;  —  technically  so  called, 
false'ly,  adv.  1.  In  a  false  manner;  erroneously;  not 
truly;  perfidiously  or  treacherously.  44  O  falsely,  falsely 
murdered.”  Shak. 

Will  ye  steal,  murder  .  .  .  and  swear  falsely  ?  Jer.  vii.  y. 

2.  Wrongly  ;  improperly.  Obs. 
false'ness,  n.  1.  State  of  being  false  ;  contrariety  to  the 
fact ;  inaccuracy  ;  want  of  integrity  or  uprightness ; 
double  dealing  ;  deceitfulness  ;  unfaithfulness  ;  treachery; 
perfidy  ;  as,  the  falseness  of  a  report,  a  drawing,  or  a  sing¬ 
er’s  notes  ;  the  falseness  of  a  man,  or  of  his  word. 

2.  A  failing  in  courage  ;  a  weakness  (of  heart).  Obs. 
Syn.  —  See  falsity. 

fal-set'to  (fol-sSt'o),  n.  ;  pi.  -tos  (-oz).  [It.  falsetto,  dim. 
fr.  L.  falsus.  See  false.]  1.  A  false  or  artificial  voice  ; 
specif.,  Music  d*  Phon.,  that  voice  of  a  man  which  lies 
above  his  natural  voice  ;  the  male  counter  tenor  or  alto 
voice.  The  human  voice  of  the  upper,  or  head,  register, 
whether  male  or  female,  is  called  falsetto ,  and  is  considered 
a  natural  form  of  voice  by  some  authorities,  but  the  term 
is  commonly  and  more  characteristically  applied  to  the 
head  voice  in  males,  esp.  when  artificially  produced. 

That  th e  falsetto  is  really  an  artificial  mode  of  voice  produc¬ 
tion  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  young  adults  who  are  “  natural 
singers  ”  never  use  it.  Sir  Morell  Mackenzie. 

2.  A  falsetto  singer. 

fal-set'to,  a.  1.  Of  the  quality  and  compass  of  falsetto. 
Also  adv.  ;  as,  to  sin  %  falsetto. 

2.  Fig.,  forced  or  artificial  ;  as,  44 falsetto  sentiment.” 
false'work7  (fbls'wflrk'),  n.  Civil  Eng  in.  Temporary 
construction  work  on  which  a  main  work  is  wholly  or  par¬ 
tially  built  and  supported  until  it  i.s  strong  enough  to  sup¬ 
port  itself.  Scaffoldings,  and  centerings,  platforms,  etc., 
in  bridge  and  arch  construction,  are  examples. 

I!  lal'si  cri'men  (fXl's!  krl'mSn).  [L.J  Rom.  &  Civil  Law. 
The  crime  of  falsifying.  This  term  in  the  Roman  law  in¬ 
cluded  not  only  the  crime  of  forgery,  but  every  species  of 
crime  committed  by  fraud  and  deceit.  It  never  lias  been 
used  in  so  extensive  a  sense  in  modern  Civil  law,  in  which 
its  predominant  significance  is  forgery,  though  it  also 
includes  perjury  and  like  offenses, 
lal-sid'i-cal  (f61-sTd'T-ktfl),  a.  [L.  falsidicus  speaking 
falsely.]  Deceptive;  illusory  ;  — used  esp.  of  false  images, 
premonitions,  etc.,  in  contrast  with  veridical. 
fal  si-fi-ca'tion  (fol'sT-fT-ka'slmu),  n.  [Cf.  F.  falsifica¬ 
tion,  LL,  falsification  1.  A  falsifying;  as  :  a  A  counter¬ 
feiting.  to  Willful  misstatement  or  misrepresentation. 

Extreme  necessity  .  .  .  forced  hnn  upon  this  bold  and  violent 
falsification  of  the  doctrine  of  the  ulliance  Bp.  Warburton. 
2.  Law.  The  falsifying  of  an  account,  a  judgment,  etc. 

3  A  showing  anything  to  be  false  or  erroneous, 
fal'si  fier  (  -fi'er),  n.  One  who  falsifies. 

fal'si-fy  (fSl'sT-fi),  v.  t. ;  fal'si-fied  (-fid) ;  fal'si-fy'ing 
(-fl'Tng).  [F.  falsifier,  LL.  falsificare.  See  false,  a.  ; 
-fy.]  1.  To  make  false  ;  specif.  :  a  To  represent  falsely. 

The  Irish  bards  use  to  forge  and  falsify  everything  ns  they 
list,  to  please  or  displease  any  man.  Spenser. 


||  fal  se-dad' (faKsa-thiith';  146), 

n.  [Sp.]  Sp.  Laic.  Deceit, 
false'dom,  n.  Falseness.  Obs. 
false '-faced7,  a.  Hypocritical, 
false'head.  n.  Falsehood.  Obs. 
false'-heart',  a.  False-hearted, 
falsely,  a.  Deceptive.  Obs. 
fads'en  (fdl's’n),  r.  t.  To  make 
false.  Rare.  M.  Arnold. 

fala'er,  n.  A  forger  ;  falsifier; 
also,  a  deceiver,  ubs.  Spenser. 
fals'er  y.  n.  [Cf.  ( IF.  fan 
Falsehood;  deception.  Obs. 
faise'ship,  ».  Falsity.  Obs. 
fal'set,  >i.  [L.  falsotuni,  neut.  p. 
p.l  Falsehood.  Obs.  or  Scot.  Sf 
Dial.  Eng. 

fal-set',  fa!  sette'.H.  Falsetto./?. 


fal-set'tlst  ( t ol -sr t ' i st ),  a.  ( >ne 
who  speaks  or  sings  in  falsetto, 
falshede  ^  falsehood 
fal'si  fl  a  ble  ( f6l/sT-fI/«-b’l), a. 
See -able.  [falsifier. I 

fal'si-fl-ca  tor  (-fT-ka/t?r), n.  A  I 
fal'si-fy,  tt.  Fencing.  A  feint 
Obs.  [/tom.  Dutch  Laic.  Fraud. I 
I1  fal'si-teit  (fal'sf-tat).  n.  [D.]| 
falaleke.  n.  [Cf.  lcel.  -leikr, 
- leiki .  a  suffix  forming  abstract 
nouns.]  Falsehood.  Obs. 

||  fal'sum  (fftl'sftm),  n.  [I,.] 
Civil  Lmr.  Forgery,  including 
coinage  of  base  money  and  the 
subornation  of  testimony.  Cf. 

F  \ l.-SI  CRIMEN. 

[faT sus  In  u'no,  fal'sus  in  om'- 


b  To  make  false  by  mutilation  or  addition  ;  to  tamper 
with  ;  as,  to  falsify  a  record,  c  To  counterfeit  or  forge. 
Obs.  d  To  alter  from  the  normal  form  or  correct  standard; 
to  make  untrue.  “ Falsifying  the  balances.”  Amos  viii.  5. 

2.  To  violate  ;  betray,  a.*  one’s  faith  or  word. 

3.  To  prove  to  be  false,  or  untrue  or  untrustworthy;  to 
disprove,  as  a  statement ;  to  make  to  fail,  as  an  omen. 

By  how  much  better  than  my  word  I  am, 

By  so  much  ahull  I  falsify  men’s  hope.  Shak 

4.  Law.  To  prove  false  so  as  to  avoid,  defeat,  or  rectify  ; 
as,  to  falsify  a  judgment  or  an  item  wrongly  included  as 
a  charge  in  an  account. 

5.  Fencing.  To  feign  (a  blow);  to  make  (a  stroke)  under 
cover  of  a  feint. 

fal'si-fy  (fSl'st-fl),  v.  i.  1.  To  tell  lies  ;  to  violate  the  truth. 
It  is  .  .  .  universally  unlawful  to  lie  and  falsify.  South 
2.  To  fail  ;  to  grow  weak  ;  to  prove  faint.  Obs. 
fals'lsm  (ffils'Iz’m),  n.  That  which  is  evidently  false  ;  an 
assertion  or  statement  the  falsity  of  which  is  plainly  ap¬ 
parent  ;  —  opposed  to  truism.  Rare. 
fal'si-ty  (f61'sT-tI),  n.  ;  pi.  -ties  (-ttz).  [ME.  /n/i/e,  OF. 
falsete,  falsite,  F.  fausselS ,  L.  falsitas.  See  false,  a.] 

1.  Character  or  quality  of  being  false,  or  untrue  ;  want  of 
conformity  to  truth  or  to  honesty  ;  falsehood ;  untruth ; 
as,  the  falsity  of  a  statement ;  untrustworthiness  ;  as,  the 
falsity  of  an  experimental  method  ;  deceitfulness ;  un¬ 
truthfulness  ;  as,  the  falsity  of  a  witness  ;  faithlessness  ; 
as,  the  falsity  of  an  ally. 

Probability  does  not  make  any  alteration,  either  in  the  truth 
or  falsity  of  things.  South. 

2.  That  which  is  false  ;  a  falsehood  ;  a  lie  ;  an  untruth. 

Men  often  swallow  falsities  for  truths.  Sir  T.  Browne. 
Syn.  —  Falsity,  falseness,  FALSEHOOD,  lie,  untruth, 
mendacity.  Falsity  and  falseness  both  express  lack  of 
conformity  to  truth  ;  but  falsity  may  or  may  not  suggest 
blame,  falseness  (sometimes  a  synonym  for  faithlessness) 
commonly  does  ;  as,  the  truth  or  falsity  of  a  report  ;  44  so 
ignorant  of  any  falsify  or  cruelty  or  vulgarity  as  never  to 


have  been  touched  by  them”  (H.  James),  “folly  and 
falseness  both  in  one  ”  (  Waterlana) ;  Cressiaa’s  falseness. 
A  falsehood  is  a  false  declaration  designedly  made  ;  a  lie 
(a  term  of  extreme  opprobrium)  is  a  gross  falsehood  ;  an 
untruth  (sometimes  euphemistic  for  falsehood  or  lie)  may 
arise  from  ignorance  or  misconception,  as  well  as  from  in¬ 
tent  to  deceive ;  the  word  is  sometimes  used  (like  false¬ 
ness)  in  the  sense  of  unfaithfulness ;  as,  “  Mr.  Bulstrodo 
shrank  from  the  direct  falsehood  of  denying  true  state¬ 
ments”  (O’.  Eliot)-,  “Who  .  .  .  tweaks  me  by  the  nose? 
gives  me  the  lie  i’  the  throat,  as  deep  as  to  the  lungs?  ” 
(Shak.);  “I  am  a  most  veracious  person,  and  totally  un¬ 
acquainted  with  untruth ”  (Shelley);  “too  wholly  true 
to  dream  untruth  in  thee”  (Tennyson).  Mendacity  is 
habitual  lying ;  as,  “  Nothing  is  more  revolting  in  the 
queen,  but  nothing  is  more  characteristic,  than  her  shame¬ 
less  mendacity.  It  was  an  age  of  political  lying,  but  in 
the  profusion  and  recklessness  of  her  lies  Elizabeth  stood 
without  a  peer  in  Christendom.  A  falsehood  was  to  her 
simply  an  intellectual  means  of  meeting  a  difficulty  ”  (J. 
R.  Green).  See  deceit,  equivocate. 

Fal'Stalf,  Sir  John  (fbl'staf).  A  character  in  Shake¬ 
speare’s  “  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor.”  and  in  the  First  and 
Second  Parts  of  “  King  Henry  IV.”  In  the  former  play 
he  is  represented  as  attempting  to  seduce  Mrs.  Ford  and 
Mrs.  Page,  who  make  a  butt  and  a  dupe  of  him;  in  the 
latter  he  figures  as  a  soldier  and  a  wit ;  in  both  he  is  ex¬ 
hibited  as  fat,  sensual,  and  cowardly,  but  with  wonderful 
resources  of  wit  and  impudence. 

Fal-Staff'i-an  (fol-st5f'T-&n),  a.  Like,  or  characteristic 
of,  Shakespeare’s  Sir  John  Falstaff ;  also,  like  the  regi¬ 
ment  of  ragged  rapscallions  formed  by  him.  See  Falstaff. 
fal'ter  (fdl'ter),  V.  i. ;  fal'tered  (-terd) ;  fal'ter-ing. 
[ME.  falteren,  faltren,  of  uncertain  origin  ;  cf.  Icel.  fal- 
trask  to  be  cumbered,  to  be  puzzled.]  1.  To  move  un¬ 
steadily  or  waveringly  ;  as  :  a  To  stumble  ;  tremble  ;  tot¬ 
ter  ;  be  unsteady.  “  He  found  his  legs  falter.”  Wiseman. 
b  To  hesitate  ;  to  speak  brokenly  or  weakly  ;  to  stammer; 
as,  his  tongne  falters.  44  Faltering  speech.”  Milton,  c  To 
hesitate  in  purpose  or  action  ;  to  waver  ;  flinch  ;  give  way  ; 
as,  his  courage  faltered. 

Ere  her  native  king 

Shall  falter  under  foul  rebellion’s  arms.  Shak. 
d  To  move  waveringly  or  unsteadily  as  if  uncertain. 

Falling  leaves. falter  through  motionless  air.  Lowell. 
2.  To  fail  in  distinctness  or  regularity  of  exercise  ;  —  said 
of  the  mind  or  of  thought. 

Here  indeed  the  power  oi  distinct  conception  of  space  and  dis- 
tance/a/fer*.  /.  2'aylor. 

Syn.  —  See  hesitate. 

fal'ter,  v.  t.  To  utter  with  hesitation,  or  in  a  broken, 
trembling,  or  weak  manner;  as,  to  falter  an  excuse. 

And  here  he  ./altered  forth  his  last  farewell.  Byron. 
fal'ter,  n.  [See  falter,  v.  i.]  An  uncertain  or  broken 
sound  ;  a  quaver  ;  unsteadiness  ;  as,  a  falter  in  her  voice. 

The  falter  of  an  idle  shepherd’s  pipe.  Lowell. 
falx  (fSlks),  7i.  /  pi.  falces  (iffl'sez).  [L.,  a  sickle.] 

1.  -Dig/.  A  falciform  fold  of  the  dura  mater.  Specif.  :  a 
The  II  falx  ce're-bri  (s5r'e-brl),  a  broad  vertical  fold  which 
descends  in  the  median  longitudinal  fissure  between  the 
cerebral  hemispheres,  attached  in  front  to  the  crista  galli 
of  the  ethmoid,  and  behind  to  the  tentorium  cerebelli. 
Its  upper  margin,  attached  to  the  inside  of  the  cranium, 
contains  the  superior  longitudinal  sinus  ;  the  lower  con¬ 
cave  free  margin,  the  inferior  longitudinal  sinus,  b  The 
II  falx  ce're-belTI  (sgr'e-bSl'I),  a  small  fold  descending  from 
the  under  surface  of  the  tentorium  between  the  lateral 
lobes  of  the  cerebellum. 

2.  Zo'61.  =  CHEL1CERA. 

fame  (fam),  n.  [OF.  fame ,  L.  fama ,  fr.  fari  to  speak,  akin 
to  Gr.  (bryxri  a  saying,  report,  ifidvaL  to  speak.  See  ban  ; 
cf.  fable,  fate,  euphony,  blame.]  1.  Public  report  or 
rumor;  common  talk. 

The/ccme  thereof  was  heard  in  Pharaoh’s  house.  Gen.  xlv.  16. 
2.  Report  or  opinion  generally  diffused  ;  public  estima¬ 


tion  ;  reputation,  either  favorable  or  unfavorable ;  as,  hit 
fame  is  excellent. 

3.  Lofty  reputation  derived  from  great  achievements  ;  re¬ 
nown  ;  as,  undying  fame. 

4.  Evil  reputation  ;  infamy.  Obs. 

Syn.  —  Celebrity,  renown,  notoriety.  See  reputation. 
lame  (fam),  v.  t.  ;  famed  (famd);  fam'ing  (fam'ing). 

1.  To  report  currently,  widely,  or  honorably. 

The  field  where  thou  art  famed 
To  have  wrought  such  wonders.  Milton. 

2.  To  make  famous  or  renowned  by  speech  and  report. 

Those  Hesperian  gardens, tamed  of  old.  Milfoil. 

A  corpulent,  jolly  fellow,  famed  for  humor.  Hawthorne. 

3.  To  make  famous  by  some  deed  or  quality.  Obs. 

4  To  defame.  Obs.  tt*  R. 

fame  flower.  A  portulacaceous  herb  of  the  eastern 
United  States  (Talinum  terct ifoliu?n)  with  linear  leaves  and 
scapes  bearing  cymes  of  pink,  ephemeral  flowers, 
fa  mil'i-a  (fa-mll'T-d),  n.  [L.]  Rom.  Law.  The  family, 
that  is,  the  paterfamilias  and  his  legitimate  descendants 
and  all  persons  adopted  into  the  family  (except  such  as 
were  released  from  his  power  or  manus)  and  their  wives. 
See  MANUS,  POTESTASJ  Cf.  ADOPTION,  PATERFAMILIAS,  FIL1US- 
FAMILIAS,  HEIR,  PATRIMONY. 

Husband,  wile,  and  children  did  not  necessarily  constitute  an 
independent  lamily  among  the  Romans,  nor  weie  they  ull  neces¬ 
sarily  ot  the  same  family.  Those  formed  a  family  who  were  all 
subject  to  the  right  or  power  —  originally  manus,  but  latterly  jus 
—  of  the  same  lamily  head  (paterlumilias).  He  might  have  a 
whole  host  dependent  on  him,  — wife  and  sons  and  daughters, 
and  duughtei  s-in-luw,  and  grandchildren  by  his  sons,  and  possi¬ 
bly  remoter  descendants  related  through  males  ;  so  long  as  they 
remained  subject  to  him  they  constituted  but  one  family, that  was 
split  up  only  on  his  death  dr  loss  of  citizenship.  It  is  vei y  evi¬ 
dent,  therefore,  that  the  Roman  familia  whs  an  association  of 
which  the  word  “  family  ”  in  its  ordinary  acceptation  conveys 
but  an  imperfect  and  inaccurate  representation.  J.  Muir  head. 
fa-mil'iar  (fa-mil'yar),  a.  [ME.  fumiler,  familier,  F.  fa- 
mil  ier,  fr.  L.  familiaris,  fr.  familia  family.  See  family.] 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  family;  domestic.  Archaic. 

4 4  Familiar  feuds.  ’ ’  Byron . 

2.  Closely  acquainted  or  intimate,  as  a  friend  or  compan¬ 
ion  ;  having  an  intimate  knowledge  of,  either  through 
study,  close  association,  or  common  knowledge ;  as,  familiar 
with  the  Scriptures  ;  we  are  familiar  with  iiis  character. 

3.  Characterized  by,  or  exhibiting,  the  manner  of  an  inti¬ 
mate  friend  ;  not  formal  ;  unconstrained  ;  easy  ;  affable  ;  ac¬ 
cessible.  Archaic.  44  In  loose,  familiar  strains.”  Addison. 

Be  thou  familiar,  but  by  no  means  vulgar.  Shak. 

4.  Well  known  ;  well  understood  ;  common  ;  frequent ;  as, 
a  familiar  illustration  ;  a  familiar  practice. 

5-  Unduly  or  w'rongly  intimate.  ^ 

6.  Of  animals,  tamed  ;  domesticated. 

Syn.  —  Familiar,  intimate.  Familiar,  as  here  compared, 
implies  the  informality  and  freedom  of  continued  ac¬ 
quaintance  or  intercourse;  it  occasionally  suggests  the 
taking  of  undue  liberties;  intimate  denotes  close  and 
confidential  relations ;  as, 44  [Goldsmith’s  style]  so  equable, 
so  easy  without  being  unduly  familiar  ”  (Lowell);  “The 
familiar,  if  not  rude,  tone  in  which  people  addressed  her  ” 
(Hawthorne) ;  “  They  establish  and  maintain  .  .  .  more  inti¬ 
mate  and  confiding  relations  with  us  ”  (Lowell) ;  “  Familiar 
with  but  very  few  persons,  she  could  scarcely  be  intimate 
with  her  homely  daughter-in-law  ”  (Thackeray);  “There 
began  for  these  tw  o  young  men  (who  w  ere  not  even  friends) 
a  life  of  great  familiarity  and,  as  the  days  grew  on,  less 
and  less  intimacy  ”  (Stevenson).  See  amicable. 
familiar  spirit,  a  spirit  in  intimate  relation  with  an  individ¬ 
ual  ;  esp.,  in  former  use,  an  evil  spirit  more  or  less  under 
the  control  of  a  witch.  Cf.  control,  ??.,  2  t;  demon,  1 ; 
genius,  1.  —  to  make  f.  with,  to  take  liberties  with, 
fa  mil'iar,  n.  1.  An  intimate  ;  a  companion. 

All  my  familiars  watched  lor  my  halting  Jer.  xx.  10 

2.  A  member  of  a  family  or  household. 

3.  A  familiar  spirit. 

4.  Court  of  Inquisition.  A  confidential  officer  employed  in 
the  service  of  the  tribunal,  especially  in  apprehending  and 
imprisoning  the  accused. 

5  R.  C.  Ch.  A  member  of  the  household  of  a  high  church 
dignitary  who  renders  domestic  but  not  menial  services. 

fa  mil'lar-ism  (-Tz’m),  n.  An  expression,  mode  of  speech, 
or  action,  proper  only  among  familiars, 
fa  mll  i-ar'i  ty  (fd-mTFT-Sr'T-tT  ;  -y5r'T-tT  ;  7),  n.;  pi.  -ties 
(-ttz).  [ME.  familia  rite,  F.  famUiarilS,  fr.  L .  familiari- 
tas.  See  familiar.]  1.  State  of  being  familiar  ;  intimate 
and  frequent  converse,  or  association  ;  unconstrained  inter¬ 
course  ;  freedom  from  ceremony  and  constraint ;  intimacy. 
2.  Anything  said  or  done  by  one  person  to  another  uncere¬ 
moniously  and  without  constraint  ;  esp.,  in  the  pi.,  such 
actions  and  words  as  propriety  and  courtesy  do  not  warrant ; 
liberties.  44  Misbecoming  familiarities."  Lamb. 

3  The  attitude  and  behavior  proper  between  members  of 
a  household  ;  loyalty  ;  fidelity  ;  devotion.  Obs. 

4  Close  acquaintance  with,  or  knowledge  of,  anything ; 
as,  familiarity  with  the  Bible  ;  familiarity  with  crime. 

6.  A  familiar  person  ;  a  circle  of  intimates.  Obs. 

6  Concord;  suitability.  Obs. 

7.  Undue  or  wTongful  intimacy.  Rare. 

8  Astrol.  An  aspect  or  configuration. 

Syn.  —  Acquaintance,  fellowship,  affability,  intimacy, 
fa  mlBiar-i-za'tion  (fd-mTFydr-T-za'shim  :  -I-za'shSu),  n. 
Act  or  process  of  familiarizing  ;  the  result  of  becoming  fa¬ 
miliar  ;  as,  familiarization  with  scenes  of  blood, 
fa-mil'iar-ize  (fa-mTl'ydr-iz),  v.  t.  ;  fa-mil'iak-ized  (-izd) ; 
fa-mil'iar-iz'ing  (-iz'Tng).  [Cf.  F.  familiariser.~\  1.  To 
make  familiar  or  intimate ;  to  habituate  ;  to  accustom  ;  to 
make  to  feel  at  ease  (with  or  in);  as,  to f ami l winze  one’s 
self  with  scenes  of  distress  ;  to  familiarize  one  with  busi¬ 
ness,  a  book,  etc.  ;  to  familiarize  a  friend  in  one’s  home. 

2.  To  make  well  known,  accustomed,  or  familiar  ;  to  divest 
of  strangeness  ;  as.  to  familiarize  the  idea  of  liberty. 


ni  bus.  [L  ]  Law.  I.it.,  f  alse  in 

one  thing,  false  in  all;  — refer¬ 
ring  to  the  legal  rule  that  when 
n  witness  has  wittingly  testified 
falsely  in  one  respect  nis  entire 
testimony  may  be  rejected, 
fait,  i*  FAULT, 
faltche,  v.  See  mkaslrf. 
falt'er.  Obs.  or  dial.  Eng.  vnr. 
of  !  F.LTP.R. 

fal'ter  (fdl't5r).  v.  1.  To  thrash 
in  the  chaff  ;  also,  to  cleanse  or 
sift,  as  barley.  Obs.,  Seat.,  or 
Dial  Eng. 

fal'terd.  Faltered.  Ref.  S  > 
fal'ter-ing.  7*.  7 >r.  S>-  rb.  11.  of 
f  v  i.tfk.  —  fal'ter  ing-ly,  adv. 
faiuke  +  felucca. 


Fa'luns'  ( fa'll) n'  :  fa'lnnz),  77. 
[F  ]  (r’enl.  A  series  of  strata,  of 
the  Middle  Tertiary  of  France, 
abounding  in  shells,  and  used 
by  Lyell  as  the  type  of  his  Mio¬ 
cene  subdivision.  —  Fa-lu'ni-an 
(fr>-ln'nT-nn),  a. 
fa' we.  FALLOW, 
fam.  +  foam.  [S/ar>«7.| 

fam  (film),  n.  Short  for  famble.| 
fam  Abbr.  Familiar  ;  family. 
F.  A  M.  Abbr.  Free  and  Ac¬ 
cented  Masons. 

j  fa'ma-cide  ( fa'md-8Td\  ».  [L. 
I  fa  mi  reputation  ■+■  -cide.]  A 
I  slanderer.  Rare. 

|  fa'ma  cla-mo'sa.  [L.]  Clam- 
I  orous  or  noisy  fame  or  rumor. 


||  fa'ma  sem'per  vi'vat.  |1..] 
May  (his)  fame  live  forever. 

||  fa'ma  su'per  se'the  ra  no'- 
tus  [L.]  Known  bv  fame  above 
Heaven.  Vergil (Afineid,  I.  370). 
fa-mat'i-nite  (fd-m&t'l-nTn,  n. 
[From  Famatina,  Argentina.  1 
Min.  A  reddish  gray  sulphide  of 
copper  and  antiniony,  3Cu.S- 
Sb"S-.  Sp.  gr  .  4..'»7. 
fa-ma'tion,  n.  Defamation.  Obs. 
fam'tle  Uflm'b’l),  v.  i.  (ME. 
famclen.  Cf.  fumbleJ  To 
stammer.  Obs.  nr  Dial.  Eng. 
fam'ble.  n.  [Cf.  famblh,  j\] 
Slang.  1.  A  hand. 

2.  A  ring  ;  also,  a  dealer  in  imi¬ 
tation  rings.  Obs. 


fame.  Obs.  or  Scot  vnr  of  FOAM, 
fame.  v.  t.  [See  famtmi.J  To 
starve.  Obs. 

fame'ful.a.  Famous.  Obs.  or  R. 
famelen.  -f  fambi.k. 
fame'less,  a.  See  -less.  — 
fame'less-ly,  adr. 
fa-mel'ic,  a.  [  l..  famehrus  fam¬ 
ished.)  Pertaining  to  or  creating 
hunger.  Obs. 

fa  meuse'  (fa'mfiz'  ;  E.  fd- 
inflz'),  n.  [F..  fern,  of  fameux 
1  famous.]  A  late  autumn  apple, 
|  having  deep  red  stripes  and  a 
!  spicy  auhacid  flavor. 

,  fam>l-la-ry,  <1.  Familiar.  Obs. 

famller  f  \  miliar. 

I  fa-mll'lal  (M.niU'y.Zl),  a.  'J. 


ale,  senate,  c&re,  iVm,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofa  :  eve,  event,  find,  recent,  maker ;  Ice,  Ill ;  old,  6bey,  orb,  5dd,  sftft,  connect ;  use,  unite,  urn,  fip,  circus,  menu  . 

li  Foreign  Word.  t  Obsolete  Yurlunt  of.  +  combined  with.  -  equals. 
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FANCY 


3.  To  mak®  familiar  or  affable.  Obs. 

4.  To  give  a  familiar  form  to,  as  a  name.  Rare.  Irving. 
6-  To  domesticate  or  tame,  as  an  animal.  Obs. 

—  fa  mil'iar-lz  er  (fei-mTl'yar-iz'er),  n.  —  fa-mil'iar-iz7- 
ing-ly  (-iz'Tng-lT),  a  dr. 

fa  mil'iar-ly  ( fd-mtl'ydr-lT),  adv.  1.  In  a  familiar  man¬ 
ner  ;  intimately  ;  commonly  ;  unceremoniously. 

2.  With  undue  freedom  or  intimacy.  Obs. 

3-  Like  a  domestic  animal.  Obs. 

fam'i  lism  (fSm'T-lTz’m),  ?i.  1.  [cap.]  Tenets  and  prac¬ 

tices  of  the  Familist8. 


2.  Disposition  to  live  in  families;  tendency  to  make  the 
family  the  social  unit.  Also,  in  some  socialistic  writings, 
family  feeling ;  fraternity. 

faml-Iist  (-ITst),  n.  [See  family.]  1.  Eccl.  Hist,  [cap.'] 
Oneof  an  Antinomian  sect  originating  in  Holland,  and  exist¬ 
ing  in  England  about  1580,  called  the  Family  of  Love,  who 
held  that  religion  consists  wholly  in  love. 

2.  The  head  of  a  family.  Obs. 

3.  A  member  of  a  family.  Obs. 

farn'i  ly  (fam'I-lT),  n.  ;  pi.  -lies  (-ITz).  [L.  familia ,  fr. 

famulus  servant ;  akin  to  Oscan  famel  servant,  faamat  he 
dwells,  and  peril.  Skr.  dhaman  house,  dhh  to  set,  make,  do 
(see  do)  :  cf.  F.famille.]  1.  The  body  of  servants  or  servi¬ 
tors  of  a  house,  or  the  retinue  or  following  of  a  person  of  es¬ 
tate  or  authority  ;  hence,  the  staff  of  an  official.  Archaic. 

2.  The  body  of  persons  who  live  in  one  house,  and  under 
one  head  or  manager  ;  a  household,  including  parents,  chil¬ 
dren,  and  servants,  and,  as  the  case  may  be,  lodgers  or 
boarders;  specif.,  for  census  purposes,  any  group  of  per¬ 
sons  sharing  a  common  dwelling  and  table,  between  and  in¬ 
cluding  the  extremes  of  a  single  person  living  alone,  and 
the  inmates  of  a  hotel  or  prison,  poorhouse,  asylum,  or 
other  institution. 

3.  a  Those  descended  (really  or  putatively)  from  a  com¬ 
mon  progenitor;  a  tribe,  clan,  or  race;  kindred  ;  house; 
as,  the  human  fam  ily  ;  the  family  of  Abraham,  b  Hence, 
lineage ;  esp.,  honorable  lineage ;  noble  or  respectable 
stock  ;  as,  a  man  of  family. 

4.  A  group  comprising  immediate  kindred  ;  esp.,  the  group 
formed  of  parents  and  children,  constituting  the  funda¬ 
mental  social  unit  in  civilized  societies.  The  family  in 
modern  societies  is  much  more  independent  than  in  an¬ 
cient  and  primitive  communities,  where,  if  it  existed  at 
all,  it  was  directly  subordinate  to  the  clan.  See  familia, 
GENS,  NAIR,  PUNALUAN,  TIBETAN  ;  cf.  CLASSIFICATORY  SYS¬ 


TEM,  CLAN. 

6.  Hence,  a  group  of  animals  similarly  related  ;  also,  in 
14  happy  family,''1  a  group  of  unrelated  animals,  of  differ¬ 
ent  kinds,  tamed  so  as  to  live  peaceably  together. 

6.  A  group  of  kindred  or  closely  related  individuals  or 
groups  of  individuals  ;  as,  a  family  of  languages  ;  the  fam¬ 
ily  of  States  of  the  United  States  ;  the  chlorine  famdy. 

7.  Biol.  A  group  of  related  plants  or  animals  forming  a 
category  of  classification  ranking  above  a  genus  and  below 
an  order.  See  classification.  A  family  usually  includes 
several  or  many  genera,  but  a  single  genus,  if  it  differs 
sufficiently  from  other  genera,  may  constitute  a  family. 
In  modern  classifications  the  names  of  families  are  derived 
from  that  of  some  genus  of  the  family,  and  those  of  ani¬ 
mals  always  end  in  -id.?,  as  the  Felidae,  or  cat  family,  those 
of  plants  in  - acese ,  as  the  Rosaceae,  or  rose  family.  Bota¬ 
nists  formerly  treated  family  and  order  as  synonymous, 
but  nowr  generally  conform  to  zoological  usage. 

8.  Pe/rog.  Any  group  of  rock6  developed  from  the  same 
magnm  by  processes  of  differentiation, 
family  of  curves  or  surfaces.  Geom.,  a  simple  infinity  of  curves 
or  surfaces  all  derived  from  a  single  equation  by  varying  a 
single  parameter.  —  F.  of  Love.  Eccl.  Hist.  See  familist,  1. 
—  f.  of  nations.  Internal.  Law.  an  aggregate  of  states  which, 
as  a  result  of  their  historical  antecedents,  have  inherited 
a  common  civilization,  and  are  at  a  similar  level  of  moral 
and  political  opinion.  “  The  term  may  be  said  to  include 
the  Christian  nations  of  Europe  ana  their  offshoots  in 
America,  with  the  addition  of  the  Ottoman  Empire,  which 
was  declared  bv  the  treaty  of  Paris  of  1856  to  be  admitted 
to  the 1  concert  Europcen  ’  [cf.  concert  of  Europe].  With¬ 
in  this  charmed  circle,  to  wnich  Japan  also  has  now  estab¬ 
lished  her  claim  to  be  admitted,  all  states,  according  to 
the  theory  of  international  law,  are  equal.  Outside  of  it  no 
state,  be  it  as  powerful  and  as  civilized  as  China  or  Persia, 
can  be  regarded  as  a  normal  international  person.”  T.  E. 
Holland,  —  in  a  f.  way.  as  if  belonging  to  the  family  ;  in¬ 
formally.  44  Why  don’t  we  ask  him  and  his  ladies  to  come 
over  in  a  family  tray,  and  dine  with  some  other  plain 
country  gentlefolks?”  Tha 
pregnant.  Colloq. 

family  altar.  A  place  of  family  devotions. 

family  Bible-  A  large  Bible  for  family  worship,  often 
with  extra  pages  for  recording  family  events. 

family  circle.  A  gallery  in  a  theater  or  opera  house,  usu¬ 
ally  one  containing  inexpensive  seats. 

family  compact.  An  agreement  between  members  of  a 
family,  or  of  a  group  likened  to  one,  for  the  promotion  of 
common  interests,  or  the  like;  also,  those  making  such 
an  agreement ;  specif. :  a  One  of  the  treaties  between 
Spain.  France,  and  the  Two  Sicilies,  concluded  in  1733,  1743, 
and  1761  —  esp.  the  last  —  for  common  offensive  action 
against  England.  The  treaty  of  Ildefonso  in  17%  was  prac¬ 
tically  a  renewal  of  these  compacts  between  the  Bourbon 
sovereigns,  b  In  Canadian  history,  a  group  of  royal  offi¬ 
cials  w  ho  dominated  politics  in  the  early  part  of  the  19th 
century,  being  united,  it  was  alleged,  to  monopolize  public 
offices.*  It  enlarged  into  a  Conservative,  or  Tory,  party. 

family  company  Life  Insurance.  A  company  operated 
either  on  a  mutual  or  the  assessment  plan  for  the  benefit 
of  its  officers  (who  in  such  companies  have  been  often  re¬ 
lated  to  each  other).  Colloq.  or  Cant. 

family  contract.  A  contract  between  the  members  of  a 
family  settling  the  distribution  or  descent  of  its  estates. 


Thackeray.  — in  the,  or  a,  f.  way, 


familia  family.]  Of  or  pert,  to, 
or  characteristic  of,  a  family, 
fa-mil 'lar-neBB.  n.  See -ness 
fa-mil 'ia  ry  ( -ya-rY),  a.  [  L.  fa¬ 
miliar  is.]  Domestic.  Obs. 
fa  mil'ic.  a.  Domestic.  Obs. 

||  fa  mi  li  st£re'  (f  a'm  e/l  e'- 
stir'),  n.  [F.]  An  establish¬ 
ment  where  many  families  live 
together  under  one  roof  ;  specif, 
[cap.],  one  constructed  in  1*.V*  in 
Guise,  Aisne,  France,  by  Godin- 
I.emaire  for  the  association 
founded  there  by  him  in  1H46. 
This  association,  starting  from 
a  system  of  profit  sharing,  devel¬ 
oped  through  industrial  partner¬ 
ship  into  a  cooperative  joint- 
stock  company  possessing  iron 


works  at  Guise  and  at  Laeken 

in  Belgium. 

fam  i  lia'ter-y  ( fttm'Y-lYs'tfr-Y ), 
n.  =  KA  Ml  LISTER E. 
fam  i  lis'tic.  fam'l-lis'ti-cal,  a. 
Obs.  1.  Pertaining  to  Familists. 
2.  Pertaining  to  a  family.  — 
fam  i-lia'ti-cftl-ly,  adv.  Obs. 
family  council.  =  family  meet¬ 
ing. 

fam'l-ly-lsh.  a.  Exhibiting 
strong  family  feeling  :  clannish 
family  living.  A  benefice  in  the 
gift  of  the  head  of  the  family. 
Enq.  Oxf.  E.  D. 

family  meeting.  Cana  d  >  a  n 
French  4*  Louisiana  Law.  A  form¬ 
al  meeting  of  not  less  than  five 
of  the  family  or  next  friends  of  a 


family  entrance.  A  side  entrance  to  a  drinking  saloon, 
usually  not  opening  directly  upon  the  bar.  U.  S. 
family  expense.  Law.  All  expense  incurred  for  w  hatever 
is  used,  or  kept  for  use,  in  the  family,  whether  necessaries 
or  luxuries  ; —  a  term  used  in  statutes  making  both  hus¬ 
band  and  wife  liable  for  such  an  expense, 
iamily  man.  a  A  man  who  has  a  family  ;  esp.,  one  who 
has  a  wife  and  children  living  with  him*  and  dependent 
upon  him.  b  A  man  of  domestic  habits.  44  The  Jews  are 
generally,  when  married,  most  exemplary  family  men.'1' 
Mayheu  .  c  A  thief  ;  sometimes,  a  fence.  Slang. 
family  name.  That  part  of  the  name  of  an  individual 
which  is  common  to  liim  aud  the  other  members  of  the 
family  ;  surname, 
family  tree.  A  genealogical  tree. 

fam'ine  (fSm'Tn),  ».  [F.  famine ,  fr.  L.  fames  hunger.] 

1.  General  scarcity  of  food  ;  dearth  ;  a  want  of  provisions  ; 

destitution.  44  Worn  with  famine.”  Milton. 

2.  Extreme  scarcity  of  something;  as,  a  coal  famine;  a 
water  famine. 

3.  Lack  of  food ;  starvation ;  hence,  chiefly  fig.,  appetite 
like  that  of  a  starving  person  ;  as,  he  died  of  famine. 

fam'ish  (fSm'Ish),  v.  t. ;  -ished  (-Tsht);  -ish-ing.  [ME. 
fa  men  ;  cf.  OF.  afamer ,  h.  fames  hunger.  Cf.  famine,  af- 
famish.]  1.  To  starve,  kill,  or  destroy  with  hunger.  Shak. 

2.  To  exhaust  the  strength  or  endurance  of  by  hunger; 
to  distress  with  hunger. 

He  had/ami.x/ierf  PariB  into  a  surrender.  Burke. 

3.  To  deprive  (of  something  necessary).  Obs.  &  R. 

And  famish  him  of  breath,  if  not  of  bread.  Milton. 
famish,  v.  i.  1.  To  die  of  hunger;  to  starve. 

2.  To  suffer  extreme  hunger,  almost  to  the  point  of  death. 

You  are  all  resolved  rather  to  die  than  to  jamish  *  Shak. 

3.  To  suffer  extremity  from  deprivation  of  any  necessary. 
The  Lord  will  not  Buffer  the  soul  of  the  righteous  to  famish. 

Prov.  x.  3. 

fa'mous  (fa'mws),  a.  [L.  famosus ,  iv.fama  fame  :  cf.  F. 
fameux.  See  fame.]  1.  Celebrated  in  fame  or  public  re¬ 
port  ;  renowned  ;  as,  a  famous  statesman  or  inventor  ;  — 
often  followed  by  for  ;  as,  famous  for  erudition. 

2.  Discreditably  renowned;  notorious.  Obs.  or  Archaic. 

3.  Libelous;  slanderous.  Obs. 

4.  Common  ;  usual ;  as,  the  famous  sense  of  a  word.  Obs. 

5.  Excellent ;  first-rate  ;  as,  a  famous  dinner.  Colloq. 
Syn.  —  Famous,  notorious  differ  radically  in  connotation, 
famous  being  used  in  a  good  seuse,  notorious  now  almost 
always  in  a  bad  ;  as,  a  famous  writer,  statesman  :  a  notori¬ 
ous  gambler,  politician  ;  a  place  famous  for  its  beauty  of 
situation,  no/onous  for  its  wickedness ;  44  He  [Boswell]  con¬ 
fessed  that  he  eagerly  coveted  fame,  or,  if  that  were  not 
possible,  nolorie/y  ”  (Carlyle).  See  eminent,  reputation. 

fa'mous  ly,  adv.  1.  Ill  a  famous  manner;  with  distinc¬ 
tion,  renow  n,  or  notoriety  ;  also,  Obs.,  publicly  ;  commonly. 
Then  this  land  was  famously  enriched 
With  politic  grave  counsel.  Shak. 

2  Excellently  ;  in  first-rate  style.  Colloq. 
fam'u-lus  (fSm'u-l&s),  n. ;  pi.  -li  (-11).  [L.]  A  servant 
or  attendant,  as  upon  a  scholar  or  magician, 
fan  (fSn)v  n.  [AS.  fanu,  fr.  L.  vannus  fan,  van  for  win¬ 
nowing  grain  ;  cf.  F.  van.  Cf .  van  a  w'innowing  machine, 
w’innow.]  1.  A  basket  or  shovel  used  to  to6s  grain  into  the 
air  that  the  chaff  might  be  blown  away.  Obs.  or  Hist. 

2.  A  quintain  ;  —  from  its  form.  Obs.  Chaucer. 

3.  An  instrument  used  for  producing  artificial  currents  of 
air,  by  the  wafting  or  revolving  motion  of  a  broad  surface  ; 
as  :  a  Mach.  Any  revolving  vane  or  vanes  used  for  produc¬ 
ing  currents  of  air,  in  winnowing  grain,  blowing  a  fire, 
ventilation,  etc.,  or  for  governing  rapid  rotary  motion  by 
the  resistance  of  the  air  ;  a  fan  blower ;  a  fan  w'lieel.  b 
An  instrument  for  cooling  the  person,  made  of  feathers, 
paper,  silk,  etc.,  and  often  mounted  on  6tick6  all  turning 
about  the  same  pivot,  so  as  when  opened  to  radiate  from 
the  center  and  assume  the  figure  of  a  sector  of  a  circle. 

4.  Something  in  the  form  of  a  spread  fan  (sense  3  b.  above), 
as  a  bird’s  tail,  the  delta  of  a  river  (see  alluvial  cone),  a 
kind  of  window',  a  bed  of  detritus  brought  down  by  a  stream 
through  a  narrow  ravine  and  then  spread  out,  etc. 

6.  A  small  vane  or  6ail  used  on  smock  windmills  to  keep 
the  large  sails  in  the  direction  of  the  wind. 

6.  A  propeller  or  one  of  its  blades. 

7-  Soap  Making.  A  revolving  paddle  whose  blades  just  dip 
into  and  agitate  the  fluid  soap. 

8-  Motion  of  air  caused  by  fanning.  Shak. 

fan  (f£n),  v.  t.  ;  fanned  (fSnd)  ;  fan'ning.  [See  fan,  n.] 

1.  To  winnow  ;  t«>  separate  chaff  from,  and  drive  it  away 
by  a  current  of  air  ;  as,  to  fan  wheat  ;  also,  to  drive  off  by 
winnowing  ;  as,  to  fan  chaff. 

2.  To  move  or  impel  with  or  as  with  a  fan. 

3.  To  direct  a  current  of  air  upon  with  or  as  with  a  fan  ; 
variously  :  to  cool  and  refresh  by  moving  the  air  with  a 
fan  ;  as,  to  fan  one’s  face  ;  to  drive  or  scare  away  with  or 
as  with  a  fan  ;  as*  to  fan  away  flies  ;  to  force,  or  seek  to 
force,  to  glow'  or  flame  up  by  a  draft  of  air  ;  as,  to  fan  the 
coals  into  a  blaze  ;  hence,  to  stir  up  to  activity  as  by  fan¬ 
ning  ;  to  stimulate  ;  as,  this  conduct  fanned  his  rage. 

4.  To  blow'  or  breathe  upon  ;  as,  the  breeze  fans  one. 

5-  To  spread  out  like  a  fan  ;  to  widen. 

6  To  move  to  and  fro  like  a  fan  ;  to  wave.  Archaic. 

7-  To  beat ;  to  handle  ;  to  feel.  Low  Slang. 

8.  Baseball.  To  strike  (the  batter)  out.  Slang. 
fan,  v.  i.  1.  To  move  like  a  fan  ;  to  flap  ;  flutter.  Obs. 

2.  To  blow,  as  the  wind.  Rare. 

3.  To  move  gently  along  as  though  impelled  by  wind  pro¬ 
duced  by  fans. 

4  To  spread  out  like  a  fan  ;  —  often  with  out. 

Between  the  bars  fanned  out  the  pale  yellow  ray  of  a  candle. 

Atlantic  Monthly.  \ 

5.  Baseball.  To  strike  out ;  —  said  of  a  batter.  Slang. 


Fan  ffXn),  n.  An  African  of  a  powerful  tribe  occupying 
the  Ogowe  basin,  French  Equatorial  Africa,  where  they  are 
recent  intruders  from  the  interior.  They  are  distinguished 
from  surrounding  tribes  by  their  light  color,  full  beards, 
finer  features,  and  slim,  muscular  bodies,  as  also  by  supe¬ 
rior  intelligence  and  energy.  Their  language  is  seemingly 
a  corrupt  Bantu  tongue.  They  have  been  noted  for  their 
inveterate  cannibalism. 

fa-nam'  (fd-nan/),  7i.  [Telugu  &  Mai  ay  a  lam.]  A  small 
coin  (both  gold  and  silver)  and  money  of  account  of  south¬ 
ern  India,  now  practically  obsolete.  In  the  old  Madras 
currency  a  fanam  was  worth  of  a  star  pQgoda,  or  about 
twopence. 

fa  nat'ic  (fd-nat'Tk),  a.  [L.  fanaticus  inspired  by  divinity, 
enthusiastic,  frantic,  fr.  fanum  fane  :  cf.  F.  fanalique.  See 
fane  a  temple.]  1.  Unbalanced,  as  though  possessed  by 
a  demon  ;  frantic;  frenzied;  mad.  Obs. 

2.  Governed  or  produced  by  too  great  zeal ;  extravagant; 
ultra ;  unreasonable ;  excessively  enthusiastic,  esp.  on  re¬ 
ligious  subjects  ;  as,  fanatic  zeal ;  fanatic  notions, 
fa-nat'ic,  n.  1.  A  lunatic;  specif.,  a  victim  of  religious 
mania.  Obs. 

2.  A  person  affected  by  excessive  enthusiasm,  particularly 
on  religious  subjects ;  one  w  ho  indulges  wild  and  extrava¬ 
gant  notions  ;  a  visionary  zealot. 

Fanatics  are  governed  rather  by  imagination  than  by  judg¬ 
ment.  Stowe. 

3.  Iu  the  latter  half  of  the  17th  century,  opprobriously,  an 
English  nonconformist. 

Syn.  —  See  enthusiast. 

fa-nat'l-CAl  (-T-kfil),  a.  1.  Possessed  by  a  demon  ;  frantic; 
mad  ;  crazy.  Obs. 

2.  Fanatic;  extravagant. 

3.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  so-called  fanatics,  or  English 
nonconformists,  in  the  latter  half  of  the  17th  century. 

—  fa  nat'l  cal-ly,  adv.  —  fa  nat'l-cal  ness,  n. 
fanaticism  (-slz’m),  n.  [Cf.  fanatism.]  1.  State  of 

being  possessed  or  supposing  one’s  self  to  be  so.  Obs. 

2.  Excessive  enthusiasm,  unreasoning  zeal,  or  wild  and 
extravagant  notions,  on  any  subject,  especially  religion. 
fa-nat'1-clze  (-siz),  v.  t.;  -cized  (-sizd) ;  -ciz'ing  (-siz'Tng). 
To  cause  to  become  a  fanatic ;  to  imbue  with  fanaticism, 
fa  nat'l  else,  v.  i.  To  act  or  feel  like  a  fanatic, 
fan  blower.  A  wheel  w  ith  vanes  on  a  rotating  shaft  in  a 
case  or  chamber,  used  t®  create  n  blast  of  air  (fan  blast)  for 
a  forge,  or  a  current  for  draft  and  ventilation  ;  a  fanner, 
fan'cled  (faii'fcTd),2>.  a.  [From  fancy,  v.  f.]  1.  Formed 

or  conceived  by  the  fancy  ;  unreal  ;  as,  a  fancied  wrong. 

2.  Ornamental;  fancy;  artistically  devised.  Obs. 

3.  Favorite  ;  well-liked. 

4.  Bred  on  conventional  lines  ;  —  said  of  animals, 
fan'ei-er  (f5u'sT-er),  n.  1.  One  who  is  governed  by  fancy. 

“  Not  reasoners,  but  fanciers."  Macaulay. 

2.  One  who  fancies  or  has  a  special  liking  for,  or  interest 
in,  a  particular  object  or  class  of  objects  ;  hence,  one  wrho 
breeds  nnd  keeps  for  sale  birds  and  animals  (cf.  fancy, 
n.,  13  a  (3)) ;  as,  bird  fancier,  dog  fancier,  etc. 

3.  An  ornamental  designer.  Rare. 

fan'cl-ful  (fSn'sT-fdol),  a.  1.  Full  of  fancy  ;  guided  by 
fancy,  rather  than  by  reason  and  experience  ;  whimsical ; 
as,  a  fanciful  man  forms  visionary  projects. 

2.  Conceived  in  the  fancy  ;  not  based  upon  facts  or  reason; 
abounding  in  ideal  qualities  or  figures  ;  as,  a  fanciful 
scheme  ;  a  fanciful  theory. 

3.  Curiously  shaped  or  constructed  ;  as,  she  wore  a  fanci¬ 
ful  headdress.  “  Fancifullest  shells.”  Keats. 

Syn.  —  Imaginative,  ideal,  visionary,  chimerical,  whim¬ 
sical,  odd,  queer,  strange,  wild.  —  Fanciful,  fantastic, 
GROTESQUB,  BIZARRE.  FANCIFUL  (See  FANCY)  8Uggest8  Slich 
a  giving  the  rein  to  one’s  conceits  or  fancies  as  subordi¬ 
nates  taste  and  judgment  to  them  ;  that  is  fantastic  w  hich 
is  excessively  or  extravagantly  fanciful.  Grotesque  adds 
to  fantastic  the  implication  of  *  violent  incongruity  or  dis¬ 
tortion  ;  bizarre  suggests  rather  oddness  or  eccentricity. 
See  VISIONARY,  strange,  imaginary. 

But  as  eminently  as  Homer  is  plain,  so  eminently  is  the  Eliza¬ 
bethan  literature  in  general  .  .  .  fanciful.  Steeped  in  humors 
a.nd. fantasticality  up  to  its  very  lips,  the  Elizabethan  age  .  .  . 
can  hardly  bring  itself  to  see  an  object  quietly  or  to  describe  it 
temperately.  M.  Arnold. 

Clouds  of  all  tincture,  rocks  and  sapphire  sky. 

Confused,  commingled,  mutually  inflamed  .  .  .  , 

Fantastic  pomp  of  structure  without  name.  Wordsworth. 
They  set  a  positive  value  on  the  intense,  the  exceptional  ;  and 
a  certain  distortion  i6  sometimes  noticeable  in  them,  a6  in  con¬ 
ceptions  like  Victor  Hugo’s  Quasimodo  or  Gwynplaine,  —  some¬ 
thing  of  a  terrible  grotesque ,  of  the  macabre,  as*  the  French  them¬ 
selves  call  it.  W.  Pater. 

He  [Victor  Hugo]  finds  a  way  of  making  even  child  nature 
extravagant  and  bizarre.  The  only  thing  which  seems  impos¬ 
sible  to  him  is  to  be  natural.  Mrs.  Humphry  Ward. 

—  fan'cl-ful-ly,  adv.  —  fan'cl  ful  ness,  n. 

fan'cl  less  (fin's! -15s),  a.  Having  no  fancy ;  without  ideas 
or  imagination. 

fan  coral-  Any  of  several  gorgonians  which  form  a  flat 
fanlike  colony,  as  those  of  the  genus  Rhipiduporgia. 
fan'ey  (fSn'st),  n. ;  pi.  -CIES  (-siz).  [Contr.  fr.  fantasy, 
OF  fantasie,  f ant  aide,  F  .fantaisie,  L.  phantasia ,  fr.  Gr. 
(bai  Tacr  a  appearance,  imagination,  the  power  of  perception 
and  presentation  in  the  mind,  fr.  </>cu'Td£eir  to  make  visi¬ 
ble,  to  place  before  one’s  mind,  fr.  (bacudu  to  show' ;  akin 
to  (f>aos-,  <J>wc,  light,  Skr.  bha  to  shine.  Cf.  fantasy,  fan¬ 
tasia,  epiphany,  phantom.]  1.  Apprehension  of  something 
perceived  ;  the  faculty  used  in  such  apprehension.  Obs. 

2.  An  apparition;  illusion;  delusive  imagination.  Obs.  or  R. 
3-  The  faculty  by  which  the  mind  forms  an  image  ora 
representation  of  anything  not  present ;  the  power  or  proc¬ 
ess  of  combining  and  modifying  such  objects  into  pictures 
or  images  ;  the  power  of  readily  and  happily  creating  and 


minor  or  other  person,  held  by 
official  appointment,  toeonHide‘r 
and  give  advice  in  the  interest  of 
such  person.  Its  advice  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  be  taken  to  make  valid 
certain  acts,  such  as  the  sale  of  a 
minor’s  property.  [pact  b.l 
family  party.  See  family  com-| 
fam'ine,  r.  t.  4-  i.  Starve.  Obs. 
famine  bread.  A  lichen  (  frmhili- 
caria  arctica)  found  in  arctic 
regions,  sometimes  used  as  food, 
famine  fever.  Relapsing  fever, 
fam'ish  ment.  w.  See  -m  ext. 
firn'isht.  Famished.  Ref.  S/>. 
fa-mose',  a.  [h.  famosus  fa¬ 
mous.]  Famous.  Obs.  [ Obs.  I 
fa-mose',  r.  t.  To  make  famous.  | 
far-moB'i-ty  (fft-mhs'Y-tY),  r?.  [Cf. 


F.  famosite,  L .  famositas  infa¬ 
my.]  State  or  quality  of  being 
famous.  Obs.  [Archaic.  I 

fa'mous.  v.  t.  To  make  famous.  | 
fa'mous  nesa,  ».  See -ness. 
fam'u-lar.  famularite.  fa- 
M  (LI  A  It ,  FAMILIARITY, 
fam'u-la-ry  (fflm'fl-ltt-rY),  a. 
[L.  faniularis.]  Of  or  pertain¬ 
ing  to  servants.  Rare. 
fara'u-late,  r.  i.  [h.famulatvs, 
j).  p.  of  fantulan  to  serve,  fr. 
famulus  servant.]  To  serve.  Obs. 
fam'u-la-tive  (-lft-tYv),  a.  Serv¬ 
ing  :  acting  as  a  servant.  Obs. 

Il  famu-lo'rum  ( fftm/0-l<5'r//m), 
n.  [L.,  gen.  pi.  of  famulus  a 
slave.)  R.  C.  Ch.  A  prayer  in 
the  Mass,  for  the  commemora¬ 


tion  of  the  living,  beginning  : 

j  •• Memen  to, Dorn  i ne.fa  m  idoru m 
fan  (fan).  Scot,  and  dial.  Eng. 
1  nret.  and  p.  p.  of  find, 
i  fan  (fin).  Weights  Sf  Measures. 
|  Yar.  of  FEN. 

fan,  n.  [Prob.  fr.  fanatic.]  An 
enthusiastic  devotee  of  any 
sport.  Slang.  [shrine.  06.*. I 
fan'a-cle.  >>.  [Cf.  fanf..]  Fune;| 
fa'nal '  fa'n/Tl;  fA'naK),  n.  [F.] 
A  lighthouse  :  a  beacon  light  ;  a 
1  ship’s  light.  Obs.  or  Archaic. 
fa-nar'i-ot  Ynr.  of  phanariot. 
fan'a-tiBin  (fftn'd-tYz’m),  n. 
I  Fanaticism.  Obs. 
fan  barley.  Battledore  barley, 
fane.  n.  [OF.]  Mud.  Obs. 
fan'ci-cal  (  Hln'sY-kdl),  a.  Fan¬ 


ciful.  Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 

Fanciful.  Lady.  In  Vanbrugh’s 
“The  Provoked  Wife,”  a  vain, 
conceited,  slanderous  beauty, 
fan'ei-fy  (ffin'sl-fl),  v.  t.  To 
fanev  :  imagine  ;  also,  to  make 
fanciful.  Obs.  or  R. 
fan  consonant.  Phon.  A  conso¬ 
nant  pronounced  with  the  edges 
of  the  tongue  spread  out  more 
than  is  usual  in  uttering  analo¬ 
gous  sounds  ;  as  the  Arabic  “em¬ 
phatic  ”  consonants,  such  as .« in 
sef,  sword,  compared  with  s  in 
sef,  summer.  II.  Sweet. 

fan '-created,  a.  Having  a  me¬ 
dian  erectile  fnnlikc  crest  of 
feathers,  as  the  hoopoe, 
fan  cricket.  A  mole  cricket. 


(•od,  foot ;  out,  oil 


chair ;  go  ;  sing,  iijk  ;  then,  thin;  nature,  verdure  (250);  Kirch  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144) ;  boN ;  yet;  zh  =  zin  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Guide. 
Full  explanation?  of  Abbreviations,  signs,  etc..  Immediately  precede  the  1  ooabulary. 
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FANTASTICALITY 


recalling:  imagery  j  imagination.  In  psychology  fancy 
was  originally  equivalent  to  imagination ,  interpreted  as 
the  power  ol  imagine  or  of  ideally  representing.  Lat¬ 
terly,  however,  fancy  has  come  to  be  applied  to  nonselec- 
tive  or  passive  imagination,  while  imagination  designates 
active  mental  creation.  In  aesthetics  fancy  applies  to  the 
more  purely  decorative  or  illustrative  work  of  imagina¬ 
tion.  esp.  to  that  which  is  characterized  by  conceit, 
quaintness,  or  capriciousness.  See  fantasy,  imagination. 

4.  An  image  or  representation  of  anything  formed  in  the 
mind  ;  conception  ;  thought ;  idea  ;  conceit ;  design. 

How  now,  my  lord  I  why  do  you  keep  alone. 

Of  sorriest  fancies  your  companions  making  ?  Shak. 
6.  An  opinion  or  notion  lormed  without  much  reflection  ; 
caprice  ;  whim  ;  impression. 

I  have  always  had  a  fancy  that  learning  might  be  made  a  ploy 
and  recreation  to  children.  Locke. 

6.  Inclination  ;  liking  formed  by  caprice  rather  than  rea¬ 
son  ;  hence  ( Obs .  except  in  fancy-iree),  amorous  fondness ; 
love;  as,  to  strike  one’s  fancy. 

To  fit  your  fancies  to  your  father’s  will.  Shak. 

7.  Judgment  or  taste  in  matters  of  art,  dress,  etc. ;  as,  a 
person  of  refined  fancy. 

8  That  which  pleases  or  entertains  the  taste  or  caprice 
without  much  use  or  value. 

London  pride  is  a  pretty  fancy  for  borders.  Mortimer. 
9.  A  sort  of  love  song  or  impromptu  ballad.  Ohs. 

10  Fantasticaluess.  Ohs. 

11.  Ornamented  tags  on  hose,  ribbons,  or  points,  worn 
about  the  17th  century.  Ohs. 

12.  Hort.  A  plant  having  variegated  or  party-colored 
flowers  ;  also,  a  flower  of  this  type. 

13.  a  Collectively  (usually  with  the))  all  those  who  pursue, 
or  are  enthusiastic  over,  any  particular  art,  practice,  or 
amusement ;  also,  the  object  of  their  pursuit  or  attach¬ 
ment ;  specif.  :  (1)  Sporting  characters,  or  sport  in  gen¬ 
eral.  (2)  The  followers  of  pugilism.  Now  Rare.  (3)  The 
breeders  of  animals,  esp.  birds  and  dogs,  for  points,  as  of 
beauty  or  usefulness,  b  (1)  The  art  and  practice  of  fancy 
breeding.  (2)  Pugilism. 

Syn.  —  Fancy,  fantasy,  phantasy,  originally  the  same 
word  (see  etyms.),  have  become  differentiated  in  sense  as 
well  as  in  spelling.  Fancy  (see  imagination)  denotes  the 
faculty  itself ;  fantasy  implies  its  capricious  or  whimsical 
exercise.  In  its  learned  spelling  phantasy,  the  word 
sometimes  suggests  the  image-forming  power  in  general. 
See  FANCIFUL. 

Your  fancy  is  pleased  with  the  thought  of  being  noble  ladies, 
with  a  train  of  vassals.  Ruskin. 

That  word  is  as  big  as  a  whole  world,  and  is  6tuffed  with  all 
the  vagaries  and  fantasies  that  Fancy  ever  bred  upon  Hope. 

H.  W.  Beecher. 

By  the  power  of  phantasy  we  see  colors  in  a  dream. 

Sir  I.  Newton. 

fan'cy  (fSn'sT),  a.;  fan'ci-er  (-sT-er) ;  fan'ci-est.  1.  Adapt¬ 
ed  to  please  the  fancy  or  taste  ;  ornamental ;  —  opposed  to 
plain ;  as,  fancy  goods. 

2.  Extravagant ;  above  real  value  ;  estimated  or  fixed  by 
caprice  ;  —  said  of  price,  etc. 

A  monomania,  like  that  which  led  his  [Frederick  the  Great’s] 
father  to  pay  fancy  prices  for  giants.  Macaulay. 

3.  Bred  for  special  points,  as  an  animal. 

4.  Based  on  conceptions  of  the  fancy  ;  as,  a  fancy  portrait. 
5-  Dependent  upon  fancy ;  whimsical;  irregular. 

6.  Of  particular  excellence  ;  superior  to  the  average  ; 
specially  selected ;  —  said  of  fruits,  groceries,  etc. 
fancy  ball,  a  ball  in  which  persons  appear  in  fancy  dress.  — 
f.  dress,  dress  arranged  according  o  fancy  rather  than  to 
style,  generally  representing  the  costume  of  some  period, 
nation,  or  noted  character.  —  f.  fair,  a  fair  at  which  articles 
of  fancy  and  ornament  are  sold,  generally  for  some  chari¬ 
table  purpose.  —  f.  goods,  fabrics  of  various  colors,  pat¬ 
terns,  etc.,  as  ribbons,  silks,  laces,  etc.,  in  distinction  from 
those  of  a  simple  or  plain  color  or  make.  —  f.  lino,  Naut .,  a 
line  rove  through  a  block  at  the  jaws  of  a  gaff,  io  haul  it 
down ;  also,  any  of  several  short  lines  used  occasionally 
for  various  purposes.  — f.  roller,  Textiles ,  a  clothed  cylinder 
(usually  having  straight  teeth)  in  a  carding  machine  in 
front  of  the  doffer.  —  f.  sapphire.  See  sapphire,  n.,  1.  — 
f.  stitch,  ny  stitch  more  elaborate  or  decorative  than 
plain  stitch.  —  f.  stocks,  a  Stocks  that  sell  at  fancy  prices, 
fe  Stocks  that  fluctuate  greatly  in  price,  owing  to  specu¬ 
lation  and  manipulation.  —  f.  stone,  in  the  diamond  trade, 
a  diamond  of  some  decided  and  pleasing  color.  —  f.  woods, 
the  rarer  and  more  expensive  woods,  as  mahogany,  satin- 
wood,  etc.,  used  for  furniture  and  decorative  work, 
lan'cy  (fSn'st),  v.  t. ;  fan'cied  (-sTd) ;  fan'cy-ing.  1.  To 
form  a  conception  of ;  to  portray  in  the  mind  ;  to  picture 
to  one’s  self  ;  to  imagine. 

He  whom  1  fancy,  but  can  ne’er  express.  Dryden. 

2.  To  have  a  fancy  for  ;  to  like ;  to  be  pleased  with,  par¬ 

ticularly  on  account  of  external  appearance  or  manners. 
“  We  fancy  not  the  cardinal.”  Shak. 

3.  To  please  ;  to  suit  the  fancy  of.  Ohs. 

4.  To  believe  without  sufficient  evidence  ;  to  imagine 
(something  unreal).  “  H e  fancied  he  was  welcome.” 

Thackeray. 

6.  To  believe  on  the  whole,  without  being  certain  ;  to  be 
inclined  to  think  that  ;  as,  I  fancy  he  will  act  quickly. 

6.  To  transform  by  fancy. 

The  first  child  that  ever  bestrode  his  father’s  staff,  and  fancied 
it  into  a  courser.  Lowell. 

7-  To  arrange  according  to  a  conception  of  fancy  ;  to  de¬ 
sign  ;  devise.  Ohs. 

8-  To  breed,  as  dogs,  for  points. 

9.  Imperative.  An  exclamation  of  surprise  or  an  adjura¬ 
tion  to  attention.  Colloq. 

lan'cy,  v.  i.  1.  To  figure  things  to  one’s  self  ;  to  believe 
or  imagine  something  without  proof. 

If  our  search  has  reached  no  farther  than  simile  and  metaphor, 
we  rather /otic  i/  than  know.  Locke. 

2.  To  love.  Obs.  Shak. 


fan'cy— free'  (f£n'sT-fre'),  a.  Free  from  the  power  of 
amorousness  or  love.  “  In  maiden  meditation,  fancy- 
free  .”  Shak. 

fan'cy  work'  (-wftrk'),  n.  Ornamental  work  done  with  a 
needle  or  hook,  as  embroidery,  crocheting,  netting,  etc. 
fan  dan'gle  (fan-dai)'g’l),  71.  [Of  uncertain  origin.]  Fan¬ 
tastic  addition  or  ornament ;  nonsense.  Colloq.  —  a. 
Marked  by  fandangles  ;  highfaluting.  Colloq. 
fan-dan'gO(f8n-d5i]'go),  ». ;  pi.  -GOS  (-goz).  [Sp.  A  name 
brought,  together  with  the 
dance,  from  the  West  Indies 
to  Spain.]  1.  a  A  lively  ■„ 
dance,  in  §  or  §  time,  much  1 B  f  [  j  j 
practiced  in  Spain  and  Span- 

ish  America,  b  The  tune  Common  Fandango  Rhythms, 
to  which  it  is  danced,  or  a  piece  having  its  rhythm. 

2.  A  ball  or  general  dance,  as  in  Mexico.  Colloq. 

3-  A  fandangle.  Rare. 

fane  (fau),  n.  [L.  fanum  a  place  dedicated  to  some  deity, 
a  sanctuary.]  A  temple ;  hence,  a  place  consecrated  to 
Christian  worship  ;  a  church.  Archaic  or  Poetic. 
fane,  n.  [AS.  fana  flag.  See  vane  a  weathercock.]  Ohs. 

1.  A  flag;  pennant;  banner. 

2.  A  weathercock.  See  vane. 

Fan'euil  Hall  (fSn'’l ;  fSn'ya ;  fun'’l ;  the  last  is  the  oldest 
pron .,  s( ill  often  heard  ;  the  others  are  due  to  the  influence  of 
the  spelling).  A  market  building  containing  a  public  hall 
in  Boston,' Mass.  It  was  originally  built  (1740-42)  by  PeteT 
Faneuil,  a  Boston  merchant,  who  gave  it  to  the  town. 
Nearly  destroyed  by  fire  in  1761,  it  was  rebuilt  in  1763  and 
enlarged  to  its  present  size  in  1805.  In  it  were  held  the 
meetings  of  the  Revolutionary  patriots  of  Massachusetts 
(whence  its  name  the  Cradle  of  Liberty). 
fan'fare' (f5n'fSr'),7i.  [F.  Cf.  fanfaron.]  A  flourish  of 

trumpets,  as  in  coming  into  the  lists,  etc.  ;  also,  a  short 
and  lively  air  performed  on  hunting  horns  during  the  chase, 
fan'fa-ron  (f£n'fa-ron),  n.  [F.,  fr.  Sp.  fanfarrdn;  cf.  It. 
fanfano ,  and  OSp.  fanfa  swaggering,  boasting.]  1.  A 
braggart;  a  swaggerer;  an  empty  boaster.  Dryden. 

2.  A  fanfare.  Rare. 

fan  fa  ron  ade'  (fSn'fd-rtfn-ad'),  n.  [F.  fan f aronnade,  fr. 
Sp.  fanfarronada.  See  fanfaron.]  1.  Swaggering; 
vain  boasting  ;  ostentation  ;  bluster. 

2.  A  fanfare.  Rare. 

fan  fold-  Geol.  A  fold  or  type  of  folding  in  which,  con¬ 
trary  to  the  normal  arrangement,  the  anticlines  are  broad¬ 
er  at  the  summit  than  at  the  base.  Mountain  structure 
characterized  bv  fan  folds  is  typically  found  in  the  Alps, 
and  hence  is  called  Alpine  structure. 

fang  (f5ng),  v.  1.;  fanged  (fXngd) ;  fang'ing  (fSng'Tng). 
[ME.  fan  gen,  fongen ,  foil  (g  orig.  only  in  p.  p.  and  imp. 
tense),  AS.  Jon  ;  akin  to  D.  van  gen,  OHG.  fahan ,  G. 
fahen,  fangen,  Icel  .fa,  Sw.  f&,  fdnga ,  Dan.  fange,  faae, 
Goth,  fahan,  and  prob.  to  L.  pangere  to  make  fast.  Cf. 
fair,  a.]  1.  To  seize,  as  with  the  teeth  ;  to  lay  hold  of  ; 

to  gripe  ;  clutch. 

He ’s  in  the  law’s  clutches  ;  you  see  he ’s  fanged.  J.  Webster. 

2.  To  get  into  one’s  power  or  possession;  to  snare  ;  cap¬ 
ture  ;  obtain  ;  procure.  Obs. 

3.  To  receive  as  due;  to  earn  ;  accept.  Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 

4.  To  receive  as  a  guest.  Ohs. 

5.  To  take;  assume;  undertake;  begin;  set  about.  Obs. 

6.  [From  the  n.]  To  strike  fangs  into  ;  of  an  anchor,  to 
catch.  Rare. 

7.  To  fit  into  a  socket,  as  a  fang.  R.  D.  Blackmore. 

8.  To  supply  (a  pump)  witli  water  so  as  to  make  it  work, 
to  fang  up.  Obs.  a  To  make  strong  (the  heart),  b  To  in¬ 
terrupt  brusquely. 

fang,  v.  i.  To  seize  (on);  to  take  a  fancy  (to);  to  betake  one’s 
self  (to)  ;  begin  (on  or  to  do)  ;  attack.  Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 
to  fang  to,  to  stand  sponsor  lor  at  baptism.  Dial.  Eng. 
fang,  n.  [From  fang,  v.  t.  ;  cf.  AS.  fang  a  taking,  booty, 
G  .fang  A  1.  A  seizing;  catch;  capture;  grip;  grasp.  Obs. 
2.  Something  caught  or  seized  ;  booty.  Obs.  or  Scot. 

3  A  long  sharp  tooth  by  which 
the  prey  of  an  animal  is  seized 
and  held  or  torn ;  any  long 
pointed  tooth;  esp.,  one  of  the 
long,  hollow  or  grooved,  and  usu¬ 
ally  erectile,  teeth  of  venomous 
serpents.  Also,  one  of  the  chelic- 
erae  or  jaws  of  a  spider,  at  the  tip 
of  which  the  poison  gland  opens. 

Since  I  am  a  dog,  beware  my 
fangs.  Shak. 

4.  The  root  of  a  tooth,  or  one 
of  the  processes  or  prongs  into 
which  the  root  divides  (see  tooth);  hence,  fig.,  any  sharp 
prolongation  or  projection  of  an  object. 

5.  a  Naut.  (1)  A  valve  of  a  pump  box*  (2)  A  vang.  Obs. 
b  Mining.  A  niche  in  the  side  of  an  adit  or  shaft,  for  an 
air  course.  C  Mech.  A  projecting  tooth  or  prong,  as  on  a 
part  of  a  lock,  or  the  plate  of  a  belt  clamp,  or  the  end  of 
a  tool,  as  a  chisel,  where  it  enters  the  handle. 

Syn.  —  See  tooth. 
in  a  fang,  fast  entangled.  —  In  f.  with,  in  the  embrace  of. 
Obs.  —  to  lose  the  f.,  to  miss  one’s  aim  ;  to  fail. 

fang  bolt.  Mach.  A  bolt  having  for  a  nut  a  triangular 
plate  with  sharp  fangs  projecting  from  its  corners  so  as  to 
hold  it  from  turning,  —  used  for  attaching  iron  to  wood, 
fanged  (fXngd),  a.  Furnished  with  fangs, 
fan'gle  (fXij'g’l),  n.  [Akin  to  fang,  v.  t. ;  hence,  prop., 
a  taking  up  a  new  thing.  Cf.  newfangled.]  1.  Something 
new  or  novel  ;  a  novelty  or  innovation.  “New  fashions 
and f angles."  R.  G.  White. 

2.  A  silly  or  foolish  contrivance  ;  a  gewgaw;  foolish  inno¬ 
vation.  Obs. 


Fangs  and  part  of  head  of 
Rattlesnake,  f  Fangs  ;  s 
Poison  Bag  or  Sac  ;  a  Its 
Duct ;  77i  m'  Muscles. 


fan'gled  (fiq'g’ld),  a.  Showily  decorated  ;  foppish;  fool 
ish; — usually  with  the  prefix  new.  See  newfangled. 
“Our fangled  world.”  Shak. 

Her  head  full  of  queer -fangled  notions.  It.  Grant. 

fan'lon  (fSn'ywn),  n.  [F.  See  fanon.]  A  small  flag  origi¬ 
nally  used  by  horse  brigades,  now  by  soldiers  and  surveyors 
to  mark  positions. 

fan'leaf  palm  (fSn'lef').  A  fan  palm  of  the  southwestern 
United  States  and  Mexico  ( N eowashingtonia  filamentosa), 
often  cultivated  for  its  graceful  foliage,  the  leaf  blades 
being  clothed  with  long  filaments, 
fan'light'  (-lit'),  n.  Arch.  A  semicircular  window  with  ra¬ 
diating  sash  bars  like  the  ribs  of  a  fan,  placed  over  a  door 
or  window  ;  loosely,  any  window  over  a  door  or  window, 
fan'like',  a.  Resembling  a  fan;  specif.,  Rot.,  folded  up 
like  a  fan,  as  certain  leaves  ;  plicate, 
fan'ner  (fSn'er),  n.  1.  One  who  fans.  Jer.  li.  2. 

2.  A  fan  wheel  ;  a  fan  blower*  a  fanning  machine. 

3.  The  kestrel ;  so  called  from  the  fanning  motion  of 
its  wings  when  hovering. 

fan'— nerved'  (fSn'nfirvd'),  a.  Bot.  &  Zool .  Having  the 
nerves  or  veins  radially  disposed  ;  flabellinerved ;  —  said 
of  certain  leaves,  and  of  the  wings  of  some  insects, 
lan'ning,  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  of  fan.  —  fanning  machine  or  mill, 
a  fanner  for  separating  seed  from  chaff,  etc. 
fan'on  (fSu'&n),  n.  Also  fannel,  phanon,  etc.  [F.  fanon, 
LL.  fano,  fr.  OHG.  fano  banner,  cloth,  G.  fa/me  banner. 
See  vane;  cf.  fanion,  gonfalon.]  Eccl.  A  term  applied 
to  various  articles,  as:  a  A  peculiar  striped  scarf  worn  by 
the  Pope  at  Mass,  and  by  Eastern  bishops.  I)  A  maniple, 
fan  palm.  Any  palm  having  simple,  fan-shaped  leaves,  as 
the  cabbage  palmetto  of  the  southern  United  States,  the 
hemp  palm  of  Europe,  the  talipot  palm  of  Asia,  the  Wash¬ 
ington  palm  of  California,  etc.  See  cabbage  palmetto, 
Illust.,  TALIPOT,  III USt. 

fan'tail'  (fSn'tal'),  n.  1.  A  tail  or  end  in  the  shape  of  a  fan. 

2.  a  One  of  a  variety  of  the  domestic  pigeon  having  a 
broad  rounded  tail  consisting  of  an  abnormal  number  of 
feathers,  often  thirty  or  forty  instead  of  the  usual  twelve, 
b  Any  Australian  flycatcher  of  the  genus  Rhipidura  and 
family  Muscicapida?,  having  a  fanlike  tail  which  is  often 
widely  spread  during  flight. 

3.  A  coal  heaver’s  hat  ;  a  sou’wester.  Eng. 

4.  A  gas  jet  giving  a  fan-shaped  flame. 

5.  Arch.  A  structural  part  resembling  or  likened  to  a  fan  ; 
specif.,  a  centering,  as  of  an  arch,  of  radiating  struts. 

fan'-tailed'  (-tald'),  a.  Having  a  broad  rounded  tail  ;  —  said 
of  birds  or  fishes.  —  fan-tailed  mullet,  a  mullet  {Mugil  tricho- 
don)  found  from  Brazil  to  Key  West,  where  it  is  abundant 
and  used  as  food.  —  f.  pigeon.  =  fantail,  2  a. 
fan'-tan'  (ffin't&i'),  ??.  [Chinese  (of  Canton),  in  fan-tan- 
kun  gambling  house.]  1.  A  Chinese  gambling  game  in 
which  coins  or  other  small  objects  are  put  on  a  table,  usually 
under  a  bowl,  and  the  players  bet  on  what  remainder  will 
be  left  when  the  sum  of  the  counters  is  divided  by  four. 

2.  A  game  with  playing  cards  in  which  the  cards  are 
played  in  sequences  upon  the  table,  the  one  who  first  gets 
rid  of  his  cards  being  the  winner. 

fan  ta  Si'a  (fan'td-ze'd  ;  f5n-ta'zT*d  ;  277),  n.  [It.  See 
fancy.]  1  Music.  A  composition  in  which  the  author’s 
fancy  roves  unrestricted  by  set  form.  Specif.  :  a  An  im¬ 
provised  prelude,  b  A  kind  of  potpourri  of  familiar  airs 
floridly  set  with  interludes  and  embellishments. 

2.  (As  an  Italian  word)  a  An  Arab  dance  or  exhibition  of 
evolutions  on  horseback,  b  Ostentation, 
lan'ta-sied  (fXn'td-sTd),  a.  1.  Fancied  ;  imaginary.  Obs. 

2.  Filled  with  fancies  or  imaginations.  Archaic. 

3.  Full  of  fancies ;  whimsical  ;  capricious, 
fan-tasque'  (fSn-t&sk'),  a.  [F.]  Fantastic  ;  fanciful. 

Rare.  —  n.  Fancy  ;  fantasy ;  whim.  Rare. 
fan'tas-sin  (fSn'td-stn),  n.  [F.,  fr.  It.  fantaccino,  fr. 
fante  foot  soldier.]  Mil.  An  infantry  soldier  ;  —  used  with 
a  slightly  humorous  or  derogatory  significance, 
fan'tast  (fSn't&st),  n.  1.  A  visionary  ;  a  dreamer. 

2.  One  who  is  fantastic  or  eccentric  in  thought  or  style. 
Fantasts  and  contortionists  like  Mr.  Carlyle.  Fitzed.  Hall . 
fan  tas'tic  (fSn-tSs'tTk),  a.  [F.  fantastique,  LL.  fantas- 
ticus,  Gr.  <f>avTa<rTuc6s  able  to  represent,  fr.  <£ai/Ta£eir  to 
make  visible.  See  fancy.]  1.  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  of 
the  nature  of,  fantasy  or  imagination  ;  existing  only  as 
an  image  or  phantasm  ;  phantastical ;  phantasmic.  Obs. 

2.  Hence  :  a  Imaginary  ;  unreal ;  irrational ;  as,  fantastic 
fears ;  a  fantastic  argument,  b  Characteristic  of,  or  resem¬ 
bling  a  product  of,  fantasy  ;  bizarre  ;  grotesque  ;  quaint ; 
eccentric  ;  as,  a  fantastic  costume  ;  fantastic  music. 

Yonder  nodding  beech 

That  wreathes  its  old /an  to. s'^te  roots  so  high.  T.  Gray. 

3.  Characterized  by  extravagant  fantasy  or  imagination  ; 
whimsical ;  fanciful ;  capricious  ;  as,  fantastic  minds ;  a 
fantastic  mistress. 

4.  Due  to  fancies;  capricious;  as,  fantastic  acts  of  kindness. 
Syn.  —  Imaginative,  ideal,  visionary,  capricious,  chimeri¬ 
cal,  whimsical,  queer,  grotesque.  See  fanciful. 

fan- tas'tic,  n.  1.  One  who  indulges  in  fantastic  ideas. 

2.  A  person  given  to  fantastic  dress,  manners,  etc. ;  an 
eccentric  person  ;  a  fop. 

Our  fantastic*,  who,  having  a  fine  watch,  take  all  occasions  to 
draw  it  out  to  he  seen.  Fuller. 

3.  A  work  of  fancy.  Obs. 

4.  The  faculty  of  imagination.  Obs. 
fan-tas'ti  cal  (-tT-kftl),  a.  1.  =  fantastic,  a.,  1. 

Are  ye  fantastical,  or  that  indeed 
Which  outwardly  ye  show  ?  ShaJc. 

2.  Marked  by  fantasy;  given  to  fantasies ;  as,  a  fantasti¬ 
cal  fellow. 

fan-tas  ti-cal'i-ty  (-t.T-kSl'T-tl),  n.;  pi.  -ties  (-tiz).  Fan¬ 
tastical  character  or  quality  ;  also,  something  fantastical. 


fan'cy-loose',  a.  Free  or  ready 
to  roam  at  caprice, 
fan'ey-man',  n.  a  A  sweet¬ 
heart.  b  pi.  See  fancy,  «.,  13  a 
(1).  c  A  man  who  lives  on  the 
gains  of  a  prostitute, 
fan'cy-mon'ger  (-mui)/i;?r),  n. 
A  dealer  in  fancies  ;  a  whimsical 
lover.  Obs. 

fan'cy-sick',  a.  1.  Love-sick. 
2.  Nauseated  through  the  imag¬ 
ination.  Rare. 

fan'ey-wom'an,  7i.  A  mistress; 
prostitute. 

fand  (fund).  Obs.,  Scot.,  or  dial. 
Eng.  pret.  and  p.  p.  of  find. 
fand.  fond,  r.  t.  [AS.fandian  to 
try,  tempt,  search.]  Obs.  1.  To 
try  ;  test ;  prove  ;  find  out  ; 


tempt ;  attempt;  look  for  ;  ask. 

2.  To  have  dealings  with;  to  be 
intimate  with  ;  to  experience. 

3.  To  go  ;  proceed;  act. 

F  and  A.  M.  Abbr.  Free  and 
Accepted  Masons, 
fandango  bird.  A  small  Brazil¬ 
ian  manakin  ( Chiroxiphia  can- 
data)  ;  —  so  called  from  its  habit 
of  performing  a  sort  of  dance, 
fan  delta.  =  alluvial  fan. 
fane.  Obs.,  Scot.,  or  dial.  Eng. 
var.  of  fain,  a.  tf  adv. 
fane.  +  fan,  vane  ;  obs.  pret. 
of  fink,  to  end. 

fane.  Scot.  pret.  of  fine,  finish, 
fane,  n.  [Cf.  Sw.  fane  fool,  or 
Sw./aw  devil.]  Elf;  fairy.  Scot. 


fa-ne'ga  (fa-na'ga),  n.  [Sp.]  a 
A  dry  measure  in  Spain  and 
Spanish  America.  See  meas¬ 
ure.  Hence,  a  weight,  varying 
with  the  commodity,  b  A  Span¬ 
ish  land  measure  equal  to  about 
1.6  acres,  or  65  arcB. 
fa  ne-ga'da  (fd'na-gii'tha  ;  146), 
n.  (Sp.]  See  measure. 
fan  fa  rade'  (tfin'fa-racK),  n. 
[fanfare  + -ade.)  Fanfare.  R. 
fan  fa-ron-ad'ing  (-r<5n-ad'Yng), 
n.  a.  Boasting  ;  swaggering. 
fan'fish/,  n.  The  sailfish. 
fan 'flow  er  (fttn'flou/Sr),  n.  A 
tropical  goodeniaceous  shrub 
( Scserola  koenigii)  with  irregu¬ 
lar  white  flowers  having  a  fan¬ 
shaped  limb. 


fan'foot',  n.  A  species  of  gecko 
with  toes  expanded  into  lobes 
for  adhesion.  The  Egyptian 
fan  foot  ( Rtyodactylus  gecko), 
though  harmless,  is  thought  by 
natives  to  have  venomous  toes. 
Fang  (fang),  v.  A  sheriff’s  officer 
in  the  Second  Part  of  Shake¬ 
speare’s  “  King  Henry  IV.” 
Fang.  Mr.  In  Dickens’s  “  Oliver 
Twist,”  a  brutal  police  magis¬ 
trate  who  tried  to  send  Oliver  to 
prison  on  suspicion  of  theft, 
fan'ga  (faq'ga),  n.  [Pg.l  See 
measure.  [guardian.  I 

fang'er,  n.  Obs.  1.  A  protector;! 
2.  One  that  grasps  or  catches, 
fan'gle,  v.  t.  To  fashion  ;  dress  ; 
trick  out.  Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 


fan 'gle-ment.  n .  See  -m  e n  t. 
fang'less,  a.  See  -less. 
fang'let.  n.  See  -let. 
fan'got  (fai)'g(5t),  n.  [Cf.  It. 
fagotto,  fan  got  to,  a  bundle.  Cf. 
fagot.]  See  weight. 
fang'v  (fang'Y),  a.  Having  or 
resemoling  fangs, 
fank  (faijlc),  n.  A  sheep  pen. 
Scot. 

fank,  n.  [Cf.  vang.]  A  coil  of 
rope  :  noose.  Scot. 
fan'kle  (fdi)/'k’l),  v.  t.  [From 
fank  a  coil.]  To  entangle.  Scot. 
fan'nel  (f&n'£l),  n.  [Dim.,  from 
same  source  as/anon.]  =  fanon. 
fan  plant.  The  palmetto.  Texas. 
fan  roof.  A  vaulted  roof  with 
I  tracery. 


fan  shell.  A  scallop  shell  ;  — so 
called  from  its  radiating  ridges. 
fan'8ie.  +  fancy. 

fant.  +  FAINT,  FONT.  [FANT.I 
fant  Obs.  aphetic  form  of  in-| 
fan'tad.  Var.  of  fantod. 
fan'ta-ser,  n.  One  who  fanta¬ 
sies  or  fancies.  Obs. 

|]  fan  ta-sie'cfdn'ta-ze')* n-  [G.] 

=  FANTASIA. 

fan  ta'sious.  a.  [Cf.  OF  .fanta- 
sievs.]  Capricious.  Obs. 
fan'taam.  Rare  or  ref.  sp.  of 

PHANTASM. 

fan-tas'raa.  4*  phantasma. 
fan-taB'ma-go'ri-a.  Phantasma¬ 
goria.  Ref!  Sp. 
fan-taa'ti-cal,  n.  One  who  has 
fantastic  ideas.  Obs. 


ale,  senate,  c&re,  Jim,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofd ;  eve,  Svent,  find,  reefint,  maker;  Ice,  Ill ;  old,  6bey,  orb,  5dd,  sSft,  connect ;  use,  unite,  urn,  iip,  circus,  menu  ; 

ll  Foreign  Word.  i*  Obsolete  Variant  of.  +  combined  with.  =  equals. 
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fan-tas'ti-cal-ly  (f2n-t5s'tT-kal-T),  adv.  In  a  fantastic 
manner;  capriciously;  whimsically;  oddly;  quaintly, 
fan  tas'ti-cal- ness,  n.  Quality  or  condition  of  being  fan¬ 
tastic  ;  eccentricity  ;  whimsicality ;  addiction  to  fancies ; 
fantastic  unreality. 

fan'ta-sy  (fXn'ta-sT),  n. ;  pi.  -sies  (-stz).  [See  fancy.] 

1.  Psychol.  Actor  function  of  forming  images  or  represen¬ 
tations,  whether  in  direct  perception  or  in  memory  ;  also, 
an  image  or  impression  derived  through  sensation.  Obs. 

2.  Imagination  or  faucy.  From  the  conception  of  fan¬ 
tasy  as  the  faculty  of  mentally  reproducing  sensible  ob¬ 
jects,  the  meaning  appears  to  have  developed  into :  first, 
false  or  delusive  mental  creation  ;  and  second,  any  sense¬ 
like  representation  in  the  mind,  equivalent  to  the  less 
strict  use  of  imagination  and  fancy.  Later  fantasy  ac¬ 
quired,  also,  a  somewhat  distinctive  usage,  taking  over 
the  sense  of  whimsical,  grotesque,  or  bizarre  image  mak¬ 
ing.  This  latter  sense,  however,  appears  not  to  have  at¬ 
tached  itself  to  the  variant  spelling  phantasy ,  which  is 
largely  used  for  visionary  or  phantasmic  imagination. 

This  fool  of  fantasye  Chaucer. 

Is  not  this  something  more  than /anfas//  f  Shak. 

Misshapen  from  my  birth  hour,  how  could  1  delude  myself 
with  the  idea  that  intellectual  gifts  might  veil  physical  deform¬ 
ity  in  a  young  girl’s  fantasy  t  Hawthorne. 

From  first  to  last,  the  processes  of  phantasy  have  been  at  work  ; 
but  where  the  savage  could  see  phantasms,  the  civilized  man 
has  come  to  amuse  himself  with  fancies.  Tylor. 

3.  A  product  of  imagination  or  fantasy  ;  specif.  :  a  An 
image;  esp.,  an  illusory  image;  phantasm;  also,  a  delu¬ 
sive  appearance  ;  hallucination. 

A  thousand  fantasies 

Begin  to  throng  into  my  memory.  Milton. 

b  A  Active  creation,  whether  conceived,  as  in  the  mind,  or 
expressed,  as  in  a  work  of  art;  esp.,  an  ingenious  or  fan¬ 
tastical  design  or  invention. 

Embroidered  with,  fantasies  ...  of  gold  thread.  Hawthorne. 

4.  A  chimerical  or  fantastical  notion,  from  any  source. 

The  folk  gan  laughen  at  his/auta^e.  Chaucer. 


5-  Mood  or  mental  prepossession,  esp.  a  whimsical  or  ca¬ 
pricious  mood.  u  The  fanlasie  of  a  king’s  reason.”  Milton. 
6.  Music.  =  FANTASIA. 

Syn.  —  See  fancy. 

fan'ta-sy  (f5n'td-sl),  v.  t. ;  -sied  (-sTd) ;  -6Y-ing  (-sI-Tng). 

1.  To  fancy  ;  to  portray  in  the  mind  ;  to  imagine. 

2.  To  have  a  fancy  for;  to  fancy.  Obs. 

Which  he  doth  most  fantasy.  Robinson  ( More's  Utopia). 

3.  To  have  the  appearance  of.  Obs.  <£*  R. 

4.  To  compose  or  play  as  a  fantasia.  Rare. 

Fantine'  (fasten'),  n.  In  Hugo’s  “  Les  Misdrables,”  an 

unfortunate  girl,  mother  of  Cosette  and  title  character  of 
the  first  part  of  the  novel, 
fan  tOC  ci'ni  (fSn'to-che'ne),  n.  pi.  [It.,  dim.  fr.  fante 
child.]  Puppets  caused  to  perform  evolutions  or  dramatic 
scenes  by  means  of  machinery  ;  also,  the  representations 
in  which  they  are  used, 
fan'tod  (f£n't5d),  fan'tad  (-t£d),  n.  [Cf.  fantigue.] 

1.  State  of  worry  or  excitement;  fidget;  fuss  ;  also,  indis¬ 
position  ;  pet ;  sulks.  Slang. 

2.  A  vision  in  delirium  tremens.  Slang. 

3.  Naut.  A  fidgety,  fussy  officer.  Sailors'  Slang. 
fan  tracery.  Arch.  The  decorative  tracery  on  the  surface 

of  fan  vaulting. 

fan  training  Uort.  w  MiV  ;i/ //,  A 

A  method  of  train-  v  V\H 

ing  fruit  trees, grape- 
vines,  etc.,  so  that 
the  branches  radiate 
like  a  fan. 

fan  tree,  a  =  fan 

palm.  b  A  tree 
trained  in  the  form 
of  a  fan. 

fan  truss  Arch.  & 

E nyin.  A  truss  char¬ 
acterized  by  the  ra¬ 
diating  lines  of  the 
king-post  and  appended  struts,  or  of  the  queen-posts  and 
appended  struts.  See  truss,  n.,  7. 

fan  vaulting-  Arch.  An  elaborate  system  of  vaulting,  in 
which  the  ribs  diverge 
somewhat  like  the  rays  of 
a  fan,  as  in  Henry  VII. ’s 
chapel  in  Westminster  Ab¬ 
bey.  It  is  characteristic  of 
the  latest  English  Gothic.  I 
fan  window.  A  window, 
as  a  fanlight,  with  radiat¬ 
ing  sash  bars  like  the 
sticksof  a  fan,  and  usually 
semicircular  or  semiellip-  1 
tical  in  shape, 
fan'wort'  (fXn'wfirt'),  n. 

A  nymphaeaceous  plant  of 
the  eastern  United  States 
( Cabomba  caroliniana)  j 

with  peltate  floating  leaves 
and  palmately  dissected 
submerged  ones.  It  is  commonly  used  in  aquariums, 
far  (far),  adv.  [ME .fer,  feor,  AS .feor  ;  akin  to  OS .fer,  D. 
ver,  OHG./erro,  adv.,  Or.  fern,  a.,  Icel. //am,  Dan.  fjern, 
Sw.  fjerran ,  adv.,  Goth,  fairra ,  adv.,  Gr.  nepav  beyond, 
Skr.  paras ,  adv.,  far,  and  prob.  to  L.  per  through,  E.  pre¬ 
fix  /or-,  as  in  /orgive,  and  E  .fare.  Cf.  farther,  farthest.] 

1.  At  or  to  a  great  extent  or  distance  of  space  ;  widely  ;  as, 


Fan  Training. 


IhfvlfTlfdri'ni 
Fan  Vaulting. 


fan  tas'ti-cate  (f&n-tas'tT-kat), 
v.  i.  To  indulge  in  funtastic  no¬ 
tions.  Rare.  —  fan-tasti-ca'tion 
(-ka'shun),  n.  Rare.  [-ism.  I 
fan-tas'ti-cism  i -sYz’m ).  n.  See| 
fan-tas'tic-ly,  adv.  Fantasti¬ 
cally.  Obs.  or  R. 
fan-taa'tic-ness,  n.  Fantastical- 
ness.  Rare.  [tnstic.  Obs.  I 
jl  fan-tas'ti-co,  n.  [It.]  A  fan-| 
ran'tas-try,  n.  Obs.  a  Fantas- 
tiealness  ;  gaudineas.  b  Delu¬ 
sion  ;  deceptiveneaa  ;  unreality, 
fan'ta-sy  (f Jln'td-aY),  v.  i.  To 
play  fantasias;  improvise.  Rare. 
fan-teague'.  Var.  of  fantigue. 
fan'ter-ie,  n.  [OF.  See  infan¬ 
try.]  Infantry.  Obs. 
fanteaie.  •]•  fantasy. 
fanteame.  ^  phantasm. 

Fan'ti  i  iau 'tr- ).  n.  A  Negro  of 
a  Tshi-apeaking  tribe  closely  re¬ 
lated  to  the  Ashantis,  near 
whom  they  dwell.  Cf.  Ashanti. 
fantigue''  (fan-teg'),  fan- 
teague',  fan-teeg',  n.  [Cf.  pan- 
tod,  fantastic.]  A  state  of 


anxiety  or  unpleasant  excite¬ 
ment  ;  ill  humor.  Dial.  Eng. 
fan-tique'  (f&n-tek'),  n.  [Cf. 
fantigue.]  Dial.  Eng.  a  A 
fantigue  ;  a  whim,  b  A  crotch¬ 
ety  or  whimsical  production, 
fan'tise.  +  fa  intis  e. 
fan'tom.  Rare  or  ref.  sp.  of 
PHANTOM. 

fantoame.  d*  phantom. 
fan'to-sy.  +  fantasy,  n. 
fan'tum.  +  phantom. 
fan'-veined',  a.  Rot.  Palmately 
veined.  [blower.  I 

fan  wheel.  The  wheel  of  a  fan | 
fan'wlae/  (f&n'wTz'),  adi'.  See 
-WISE. 

fan '-work',  n.  =  fan  tracery. 
fap,  a.  Fuddled.  Obs. 
Fa-pes'mo  (fd-pes'mo),  n.  Log¬ 
ic.  See  mode,  fourth  figure, 
f.  a.  q.  Abbr.  Fair  average  qual¬ 
ity.  (kik.I 

fa-queer',  fa  quir'.  Vars.  of  fa-| 

far.  +  FAIR,  FARROW. 

far  Obs.,  Scot.,  or  dial.  Eng. 
var.  of  fare,  n.  3f  v. 


separated  far  from  each  other ;  to  wander  far ;  dig  far 
down  ;  go  far  from  home. 

2.  To  a  great  distance  in  time  from  any  point ;  remotely  ; 
as,  he  pushed  his  researches  far  into  antiquity. 

3.  In  or  to  a  great  degree ;  to  an  advanced  stage  ;  as,  he 
is  far  gone  in  love  ;  the  day  is  far  spent. 

4.  In  a  great  proportion  ;  by  many  degrees ;  by  a  great 
interval ;  very  much  ;  greatly  ;  as,  he  was  not  far  wrong. 

He  .  .  .  that  ascended  upyar  above  all  heavens.  Ephes.  iv.  10. 
6.  From  a  source  distant  in  space  or  time.  Obs. 

6.  To,  or  at,  a  definite  distance,  point,  or  degree ;  as,  so 
far  I  will  go ;  I  see  as  far  as  the  river ;  it  is  so  far  true, 
by  far.  by  much :  by  a  great  distance ;  greatly.  —  f.  and 
away,  by  much ;  decidedly ;  as,  this  is  far  and  away  the 
best  course.  —  f.  and  near,  at  a  distance  and  close  by  ; 
throughout  a  whole  region.  — f.  and  wide,  distantly  and 
broadly  ;  comprehensively  ;  as^he  saw  far  and  wide. 
far  (far),  a. ;  far'ther  (far'ther)  and  far'thest  (-fchgst) 
are  used  as  the  compar.  and  superl.  of  far,  although  they 
are  corruptions  arising  from  confusion  with  further  and 
furthest.  See  further.  [AS.  feor.  See  far,  adv.~\ 

1.  Distant  in  any  direction  ;  not  near  ;  remote  ;  separated 
by  a  wide  space  or  extent ;  hence,  remote  or  widely  differ¬ 
ent  in  time,  quality,  or  nature  ;  as,  the  far  past ;  a  far 
extreme. 

They  said,  .  .  .  We  be  come  from  a  far  country.  Josh.  ix.  6. 

2.  Extending  to  a  distance  ;  long  ;  protracted  ;  as,  a  far 
journey  ;  a/ar  stretch  of  imagination. 

3.  Being  the  more  distant  of  two;  as,  the  far  side  (called 
also  off  side)  of  a  horse,  that  is,  the  right  side,  or  the  oue 
opposite  to  the  rider  when  he  mounts. 

4.  Advanced;  progressed;  as,  far  in  years. 

6.  Marked  ;  great ;  —  said  of  a  difference.  Obs. 

The  distinction  between  the  adjectival  and  adverbial 
use  of  far  is  sometimes  not  easily  discriminated. 

Syn.  — See  distant. 

a  far  cry,  a  long  distance  ;  —  in  allusion  to  the  sending  of 
criers  or  messengers  through  the  territory  of  a  Scottish 
clan  with  an  announcement  or  summons  ;  also,  fig.,  a  great 
contrast ;  a  marked  transition  ;  as,  it  is  a  far  cry  from 
Shakespeare  to  Sardou.  —  f.  point,  Med.,  in  ophthalmology, 
the  farthest  point  at  whicn  objects  are  seen  distinctly 
(which  in  normal  eyes  is  infinitely  distant).  —  F.  West,  the 
part  of  the  United  States  west  of  the  Mississippi  River,  or, 
now  more  generally,  of  the  Great  Plains, 
far'ad  (fSr'Sd),  n.  [After  Michael  Faraday,  English  elec¬ 
trician.]  Elec.  The  practical  unit  of  electrical  capacity; 
the  capacity  of  a  condenser  which,  charged  with  one  cou¬ 
lomb,  gives  a  difference  of  potential  of  one  volt.  For 
most  measurements  the  microfarad,  which  is  the  millionth 
part  of  a  farad,  is  used  as  being  of  more  convenient  size. 
Far'a-day  ef  fect'  (fSr'a-da).  [After  Michael  Faraday, 
English  electrician.]  Physics.  The  effect  of  rotation  pro¬ 
duced  upon  a  beam  of  polarized  light  when  it  passes 
through  a  magnetic  field.  See  polarization. 

Far'a-day ’s  disk  (-daz).  Elec.  A  metallic  disk  capable  of 
rotating  on  a  metallic  axis  in  a  magnetic  field.  By  passing 
a  current  through  the  disk  and  axle,  the  disk' is  made  to 
rotate,  and  by  rotating  the  disk,  a  current  is  induced. 
Faraday ’s  laws.  Chem.  &  Elec.  Certain  principles  of  elec¬ 
trolytic  phenomena  :  a  The  quantity  of  substance  liberated 
at  the  anode  or  the  cathode  is  proportional  to  the  quantity 
of  the  current  passed,  b  The  quantities  of  different  sub¬ 
stances  liberated  by  the  same  quantity  of  current  are  pro¬ 
portional  to  their  chemical  equivalents,  c  The  induced 
electromotive  force  in  a  circuit  is  equal  to  the  rate  of 
change  in  the  number  of  lines  of  force  which  pass  through 
the  circuit. 


fa-rad'lc  (fS-rSd'tk),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  Michael  Fara¬ 
day,  the  electrician  ;  — applied  esp.  to  induced  currents  of 
electricity,  as  produced  by  certain  forms  of  inductive  appa¬ 
ratus,  on  account  of  Faraday’s  investigations  of  their  laws, 
far'a-dism  (fSr'd-dTz’m),  far'a-di-za'tlon  (-dT-za'sh&n  ; 
-di-za'shwn),  n.  Med.  The  application  of  faradic,  or  in¬ 
duced,  currents  of  electricity  for  remedial  purposes, 
far'a-dize  (f5r'd-diz),  v.  t.  ;  -dized  (-dizd) ;  -diz'ing  (-diz'- 
Tng).  Med.  To  stimulate  with,  or  subject  to,  faradic,  or 
induced,  electric  currents.  —  far'a-diz  er  (-diz'er),  n. 

II  fa'ran'dole'  (fa'raN'dol';  fd-r&n'dSl),  n.  Also  fa-ran'do- 
la  (fd-rSn'do-la).  [F.farandole,  Pr.farandoulo.']  A  rapid 
dance  in  |  time  in  which  a  large  number  join  hands  and 
dance  in  various  figures.  It  originated  in  Provence, 
far'— a-way'  (far'ri-wa'),  a.  1.  Distant ;  remote  in  time, 
space,  or  kinship. 

2.  Dreamy  ;  abstracted ;  — said  of  a  look  or  eyes. 

farce  (fare),  v.  t. ;  farced  (farst) ;  farc'ing  (far'sTng). 
[ME.  farcen,  far  sen,  OF.  farcir,  far  sir,  F.  farcir,  L.  far- 
cire.  Cf.  force  to  stuff,  diaphragm,  frequent,  farcy, 
farse.]  1.  To  stuff  with  forcemeat ;  hence,  to  fill  with 
mingled  ingredients  ;  to  fill  full ;  to  stuff.  Obs. 

Ilia  tippet  was  a yefarsed  full  of  knives.  Chaucer. 
2  To  render  fat.  Obs.  B.  Jonson. 

3.  To  swell  out  ;  to  render  pompous.  Obs. 

Farcing  hia  letter  with  fustian.  Sandys. 

4.  To  season;  to  fill  with  spice;  as,  to  farce  a  book  with  wit. 
farce,  n.  [F.  farce,  OF.  farse,  LL.  farsa,  fr.  L.  farsus 

(also  sometimes  farctus),  p.  p.  of  farcire.  See  farce,  v.  f.] 

1.  Cookery.  Stuffing,  or  mixture  of  viands,  like  that  used 
in  dressing  a  fowl ;  forcemeat. 

2.  A  light  dramatic  composition  of  satirical  or  humorous 
cast  in  which  great  latitude  is  allowed  as  to  probability  of 
happenings  and  naturalness  of  characters.  Logic  of  plot 


far.  n.  [L.l  Spelt.  Obs. 
far,  v.  t.  [AS.  feorran.  See  far, 
w/i\]  To  remove  to  a  distance. 
Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 
far.  Abbr.  Farriery  ;  farthing, 
far  -a  bout',  n.  Digression.  Obs. 
far  a-da'ic  (fttr'd-da'Yk),  a.  = 
faradic.  [Faradism.l 

far'a-da  ism  ( f&r'd-da/tz’m),n.  | 
Faraday  tube.  Physics.  =tcbe, 
71.,  2  b.  [NOU9.I 

fa-rag'i-nous.  Var.  of  farragi-J 
fa-ra'go.  Var.  of  farrago. 
far'and.  etc.  Obs.  or  dial.  Eng. 
vars.  of  farr and,  etc. 
far'an-dine.  n.  [F.  ferrandine , 
from  the  name  of  the  inventor, 
Ferrand.]  A  fabric  of  silk  mixed 
with  wool  or  hair.  Obs. 
far'and-man',  n.  [  farand ,  old 
p.  pr.  of  fare  +  man.]  Scots 
Law.  A  wayfarer  ;  esp.,  a  trav¬ 
eling  peddler  or  merchant,  who 
was  given  special  protection  in 
the  courts.  See  piepoudre. 
far'ant.  *1*  farrand,  fer- 

RAUNT. 


fa-raa'lah,  fa-raz'lah.  Vars. 
of  FARSALAH.  See  WEIGHT, 
farce,  v.  t.  [Either  fr.  farce  to 
stuff  (as  if  to  paint  thickly),  or 
for  far  d,  v.]  To  paint.  Obs. 
farce'ment,  n.  Stuffing  ;  force¬ 
meat.  Obs.  [Rare.  I 

fare'er  (far'aSr),  n.  A  farceur.  I 
far-cet'ta  (fiir-sfct'd),  n.  [Cf. 
It .farsetta,  dim.  of. farsa  farce.] 
A  short  farce.  Rare. 
far'eied  ( fiir'sld ),  a.  Suffering 
from  farcy,  [a  farce  of.  Rare  \ 
far'd  fy  (-sY-fl),  v.  t.  To  make| 
far'ci-lite  (-aT-lTt),  n.  [farce  -4- 
-lite.]  Geol  Conglomerate.  Obs. 
—  far  ci-lit'ic  (-lYt'Tk),  a.  Obs. 
far'ei-men  (-m8n),  far'ein 
(-afn),  ii.  [  K.  farcin.]  =  farcy. 
farc'ing  (larking),  n.  Cookery. 
Stuffing  ;  forcemeat.  [tance.  I 
far'-come',  a.  Come  from  a  dis-| 
far'-coatL  n.  [Icel.  farkostr 
boat  ;  far  travel,  boat  +  kostr 
state,  means.]  Obs.  a  A  small 
coasting  vessel,  b  Welfare  ; 
state  ;  pl.y  circumstances. 


is  subordinate  to  wit  and  to  the  accumulation  of  absurdities 
leading  to  the  catastrophe. 

3-  Ridiculous  or  empty  show ;  a  mockery ;  as,  a  mere 
farce.  “  The  farce  of  state.”  Pope. 

II  far  ceur'  (far'sfir'),  n.  [F.]  A  joker;  wag;  one  who 
writes,  or  acts  in,  a  farce. 

far'd  cal  (far'sl-kdl),  a.  Pertaining  to  farce  ;  appropriated 
to  farce  ;  ludicrous  ;  unnatural ;  unreal. 

They  deny  the  characters  to  be  farcical ,  because  they  are 
actually  in  nature.  (Jay. 

—  far'ci-cal-ly,  adv.  —  far'd ^cal  ness,  n. 
far'ci-cal,  a.  Far.  Of  or  pert,  to  the  disease  called  farcy, 
far  ci-cal'i  ty  (-kai'I-tT),  n. ;  pi.  -ties  (-tiz).  The  quality 
of  being  farcical ;  something  farcical, 
far'ey  (far's!),  n.  [F.  farcin ,  fr.  (assumed)  LL.  farcimen , 
L.  farciminum  a  disease  of  horses,  fr.  farcire.  See  farce.] 
Far.  A  contagious  disease  of  horses,  associated  with  pain¬ 
ful  ulcerating  enlargements,  esp.  upon  the  head  and  legs. 
It  is  of  the  same  nature  as  glanders,  is  caused  by  the  same 
organism,  is  often  fatal,  and,  although  more  common  in 
horses,  is  communicable  to  other  animals  and  to  human 
beings.  Called  also  farcin,  and  farcimen. 
farcy  bud-  Veter.  A  hard,  prominent  cutaneous  swelling 
occurring  in  farcy,  due  to  obstruction  and  inflammation  of 
the  lymphatic  vessels,  and  followed  by  ulceration, 
fard  (fard),  n.  [F.]  Paint  used  on  the  face.  Obs.  or  Archaic. 
fard,  v.  t.  [F.  farder.~\  To  paint,  as  with  cosmetics ; 
hence,  to  gloss  over.  Obs. 

far'del  (fiir'del),  n.  [OF.  fardel ,  F.  fardeau  ;  cf.  Sp.  far¬ 
del, fardillo, far  do,  LL.  fardellus  ;  prob.  fr.  Ar.  fard  one  of 
the  two  parts  of  an  object  divisible  into  two,  hence,  one 
of  the  two  parts  of  a  camel’s  load.  Cf.  furl.]  Archaic, 
Scot.,  or  Dial.  Eng.  1.  A  bundle  or  pack  ;  hence,  a  bur¬ 
den.  Shak. 

A  fardel  of  never-ending  misery  and  suspense.  Marry  at. 

2.  A  quantity  ;  a  collection  ;  a  lot. 

3.  A  wrapper;  that  in  which  anything  is  wrapped. 
far'del-bound7,  a.  [Cf.  fardel  a  burden.]  I  Wcr.  Hav¬ 
ing  a  disease  marked  by  costiveness  ;  —  said  of  cattle. 

fare  (f£r),  v.  i. ;  fared  (fSrd) ;  far'ing  (f&r'Tng).  [AS. 
faran  to  travel,  fare;  akin  to  OS.,  Goth.,  &  OHG.  faran 
to  travel,  go,  D.  varen ,  G.  fahren,  OFries.,  Icel.,  &  Sw. 
far  a,  Dan  .fare,  Gr.  nopos  a  way  through,  nopOpos  a  ferry, 
strait,  nopeveiv  to  convey,  nopevecrdai  to  go,  march,  nepau 
beyond,  on  the  other  side,  ntpau  to  pass  through,  L.  peri- 
tus  experienced,  portus  port,  Skr.  par  to  bring  over.  Cf. 
chaffer,  emporium,  far,  ferry,  ford,  peril,  port  a  har¬ 
bor,  pore,  n.]  1.  Togo;  to  pass  ;  esp.,  to  go  on  a  journey. 
So  on  he/a7’es,  and  to  the  border  comes 
Of  Eden.  Milton. 

2.  To  conduct  one’s  self;  to  behave;  to  “go  on”  vehe¬ 
mently  ;  to  rage  ;  to  have  tantrums.  Obs.  Chaucer. 

3.  To  happen  well,  or  ill; — used  impersonally;  as,  we 
shall  see  how  it  will  fare  with  him. 

So  fares  it  when  with  truth  falsehood  contends.  Milton. 

4.  To  be  in  any  state,  or  pass  through  any  experience, 
good  or  bad;  to  have  (good  or  bad)  fortune  or  experience; 
as,  to  fare  well,  or  ill. 

We  may  go  much  farther  and  fare  much  worse.  A.  P.  Stanley. 

5.  To  be  treated  or  entertained  at  table,  or  with  bodily  or 
social  comforts  ;  to  live. 

There  was  a  certain  rich  man  which  .  .  .fared  sumptuously 
every  day.  Luke  xvi.  l‘J. 

6.  To  ache.  Dial.  Eng. 

7.  To  seem  likely  ;  to  appear.  Dial.  Eng. 

to  fare  as  though  (or  if),  to  act  as  if;  to  pretend.  — to  f. 
with,  to  deal  with  ;  to  use.  —  to  f.  with  one’s  self,  to  behave, 
fare  (fSr),  n.  [AS .  faim  journey  (cf.  also  AS.  fser  a  jour¬ 
ney),  iv.  faran.  See  fare,  v.]  1.  Obs.  a  A  journey; 

passage;  going;  expedition,  b  Equipment  for  a  journey  ; 
belongings  ;  apparel,  c  A  company  ready  to  travel ;  hence, 
crowd  ;  troop  ;  swarm. 

2.  A  road  ;  a  track  ;  a  path.  Obs. 

3.  a  Transportation  or  passage  for  which  money  is  paid. 
Obs.  b  The  price  of  transportation  or  passage  of  goods  or 
persons  (now  only  the  latter),  c  The  passenger  or  a  num¬ 
ber  of  passengers  hiring  a  public  vehicle ;  as,  a  full  fare 
of  passengers  ;  he  drove  his  fare  to  the  club. 

4.  The  catch  of  fish  on  a  fishing  vessel. 

5.  Manner  of  procedure  ;  demeanor ;  conduct ;  appear¬ 
ance;  also,  a  proceeding;  doings;  hence,  uproar;  tumult; 
fighting  ;  display  ;  pomp.  Obs. 

6.  State  of  things  ;  fortune  ;  hap ;  cheer.  Archaic  or  Dial. 

What  fare  ?  what  news  abroad  ?  Shak. 

7-  Food;  provisions  for  the  table;  gastronomic  entertain¬ 
ment;  as,  co&tbg  fare  ;  rich  fare;  philosophic  fare. 
far'er  (f&r'er),  n.  A  traveler;  —  chiefly  in  seafarer,  way¬ 
farer,  etc.  “Open  .  .  .  to  all  farers."  Century  Mag. 
fare  well'  (ffir'wfci' ;  sometimes,  esp.  in  poetry,  fSr'wglQ, 
interj.  [ fare  (thou,  you)  +  well.]  Go  well;  good-by; 
adieu  ;  —  orig.  addressed  to  a  person  departing,  but  by  cus¬ 
tom  now  applied  both  to  those  who  depart  and  those  who 
remain,  often  as  a  mere  formal  greeting  at  parting  ;  as, 
jarewell  the  year  ;  farewell,  ye  sweet  groves.  It  is  often 
separated  by  the  pronoun  ;  as,  fare  you  well. 

So  farewell  hope,  and  with  hop  e,  farewell  fear.  Milton. 
fare  well',  n.  1.  A  wish  of  happiness  or  welfare  at  part¬ 
ing  ;  the  parting  compliment ;  a  good-by  ;  adieu. 

2-  Act  of  departure;  leave-taking;  a  last  look  at,  or  ref¬ 
erence  to,  something  ;  as,  his  farewell  to  life. 

Before  I  take  my  farewell  of  the  subject.  Addison. 


Fa^cot’s'  gov'er-nor  (far/- 
koz').  See  governor,  n.,  5. 
fard,  falrd.  r.  [Cf.  ME.  ferd 
army,  AS.  fyrd,  Jterd,  army,  ex¬ 
pedition,  E.  fare ,  v.]  Motion  ; 
impetus ;  onset.  Obs.  Scot. 
far'dage,  n.  [F.  See  fardel.] 
Obs.  1.  Mil.  Impedimenta. 

2.  j Vaut.  Dunnage, 
far'del,  v.  t.  [Cf.  OF .fardeler.] 
To  make  up  into  a  fardel,  or 
bundle  ;  .V out.,  to  furl.  Obs. 
far'del,  n.  [AS .f^or&a  fourth 
d-  dwl  part/)  A  fourth  part  ;  pi., 
quarters  ;  fragments.  Obs . 
far'del-et.  n.  [OF.]  Dim.  of 
fardel,  bundle, 
far'del-lage,  n.  [Cf.  OF.  farde- 
lage.]  A  tardel  ;  a  parcel.  Obs. 
far'den.  Obs.  or  Scot,  and  dial. 
Eng.  var.  of  farthing. 
far'der,  far'dest.  f  farther, 

FARTHEST. 

far'din,  far'ding,  etc.  Obs.  or 
Scot,  and  dial.  Eng.  vars.  of 
FARTHING,  etc. 

far'din-gale.  +  farthingale. 


far 'ding-deal',  fa  rthi  no¬ 

deal. 

far'do  (fiir'dO),  n.  [Cf.  Sp. 
fardo  bundle.]  See  weight. 
far'dry,  n.  [OF.  farderie.] 
Painting  (the  face)  ;  dissimula¬ 
tion.  Obs. 

fare,  d*  phare.  [far,  fear. I 
fare.  Obs.  or  dial.  Eng.  var.  of  | 
fare.  Obs.  or  Scot,  and  dial. 
Eng.  var.  of  fair. 
fare,  n.  [See  farrow^]  =  far¬ 
row.  Obs.,  Scot.,  or  Dial.  Eng. 
fare,  n.  An  old  dice  game.  Obs. 
—  v.  i.  To  play  at  fare.  Obs. 
fare,  v.  t.  1.  To  trample.  Obs. 
2.  To  carry,  as  a  horse.  Rare. 
II  fa're,  fac.  [L.]  Say,  do. 
fareden.  •{*  foredenk. 
faren.  Ohs.  p.  p.  of  fare,  v.  i. 
farewel.  Farewell.  Ref.  Sp. 
farewell,  adv.  In  to  go  farewell, 
to  go  away.  Obs. 
fare  well'  (far'wfd'),  v.  t.  Sr  i •.* 

-WELLEI)'(-weid');  -VVELL'lNO. 

1.  To  bid  farewell.  Rare. 

2.  Naut.  To  depart. 


food,  foot ;  out,  oil ;  chair  ;  go  ;  sing,  iijk  ;  *feen,  thin  ;  nature,  verdure  (250) ;  K  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144) ;  boN  ;  yet ;  zli  =  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Guidh. 
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3.  A  fee  paid  on  quitting  a  tenancy  ;  a  fare  fee.  Obs. 

4.  Navig.  =  departure,  6  b. 

fare'well'  (fSr'wfil';  fSr'wfil'),  a.  Partiug;  valedictory; 
final ;  ns,  a  farewell  discourse;  his  farewell  bow. 
farewell  rock-  Mining.  The  Millstone  Grit ;  —  so  called 
because  no  coal  is  found  worth  working  below  it.  It  is 
used  for  hearths  of  furnaces,  being  highly  refractory. 
far'-fetched7  (far'ificht';  far'fScht' ;  87),  p.  a.  [far  -j- 
f etched.]  1.  Brought  from  far,  or  from  a  remote  place. 

Every  remedy  contained  a  multitude  of  far-fetched  and  heter¬ 
ogeneous  ingredients.  Hawthorne. 

2.  Devious  ;  roundabout.  Obs. 

3-  Not  easily  or  naturally  deduced  or  introduced;  forced  ; 
strained  ;  as,  the  idea  was  far -fetched. 
far'-forth7,  adv.,  or  far  forth.  Far  ;  to  a  great  or  definite 
distance,  degree,  or  extent. 

far'-gono7  (far'g5n7;  far7g8n';  87),  a.  Greatly  advanced  ; 
—  often  with  an  added  contextual  implication  ;  as,  a  far- 
gone  lover,  one  hopelessly  given  over  to  his  passion ;  a 
wounded  man/ur-yone,  one  nearly  dead, 
fa  ri'na  (fd-ri'nd;  fd-re'na  ;  277),  n.  [L.,  meal,  flour,  fr. 
far  a  sort  of  grain,  spelt;  akin  to  E.  barley .]  1.  A  fine 

flour  or  meal  made  from  cereal  grains,  nuts,  or  other 
starchy  material,  and  used  in  cookery. 

2  Starch. 

3  A  powdery  or  flourlike  substance;  specif.:  SiBot.  Pollen. 
Obs.  b  Zool.  A  fine  mealy  powder  found  on  some  insects. 

far  1  na'c«OUS  (fSi'T-na'shus),  a.  [L .  farinaceus.]  1.  Con¬ 
sisting  or  made  of  meal  or  flour  ;  as,  a  farinaceous  diet ; 
yielding  farina  or  flour  ;  as,  farinaceous  seeds. 

2.  Like  meal;  mealy;  pertaining  to  meal;  as,  a  farina¬ 
ceous  taste,  smell,  or  appearance. 

3.  Covered  with  farina  or  some  fine  dust  resembling  it.  Obs. 
farinaceous  ipecacuanha,  the  emetic  root  of  the  Mexican 
clover  ( Richardia  scabra ). 

far  i  liom'e-ter  (-n5ui'e-ter),  n.  [ farina  -f-  -meter.]  An 
instrument  for  the  valuation  of  flours,  as  by  measuring  the 
viscosity  of  the  dough. 

fari  nose  (fSr'T-nos),  a.  [L.  farinosus.]  1.  Yielding 
farina;  as,  farinose  substances. 

2.  Bot.  &  Zool.  Covered  with  a  whitish  mealy  powder,  as 
the  leaves  of  Primula  farinosa ,  etc.,  and  the  bodies  of 
certain  insects;  mealy.  —  lar'i-n06e-ly,  adv. 
far'kle  ber  ry  (far'k’l-bSr'T),  n. ;  pi.  -ries  (-Tz).  [Origin 
uncertain.]  A  vacciniaceous  shrub  or  small  tree  of  the 
southeastern  United  States  ( Balodendron  arboreum).  It 
has  hard  wood  and  black,  astringent  berries, 
farm  (farm),  n.  [ME.  ferme  rent,  lease,  F.  ferme ,  LL. 
firnui ,  fr.  L.  firmare  to  make  firm  or  fast, firmus  firm,  fast. 
See  firm,  a.  «.]  1.  A  sum  or  due  fixed  in  amount  and 

payable  at  fixed  intervals  by  way  of  rent,  tax,  or  the  like. 

2.  A  fixed  sum  payable  at  fixed  intervals,  as  yearly,  by  a 
person  in  lieu  of  taxes  or  other  dues  which  he  has  author¬ 
ity  to  collect ;  also,  a  sum  assessed  upon  a  municipality  or 
place  as  the  amount  to  be  paid  from  taxes  to  be  collected 
within  its  limits.  Hence,  a  letting  out  of  revenues  or  taxes 
for  a  fixed  sum  to  one  authorized  to  collect  and  retain  them; 
the  privilege  of  collecting  taxes  on  this  basis  ;  also,  collec¬ 
tively,  the  farmers  of  public  revenues. 

3.  The  condition  of  being  let,  or  farmed,  out  at  a  fixed  sum 
or  composition  ;  as,  “to  demise,  lease,  and  to  farm  let” 
are  appropriate  words  in  making  a  lease. 

4.  A  lease.  Obs.  Spenser. 

6-  A  district  of  country  leased  (or  farmed)  out  fer  the 
collection  of  the  revenues  of  government. 

The  province  was  divided  into  twelve./Vw*nts.  Burke. 

6.  Orig.,  a  piece  of  land  held  under  lease  for  the  purpose 
of  cultivation  ;  hence,  any  tract  of  land  (whether  consisting 
of  one  or  more  parcels)  devoted  to  agricultural  purposes, 
including  the  production  of  crops  and  generally  of  animals, 
under  the  management  of  a  tenant  or  the  owner  ;  any  par¬ 
cel  or  group  of  parcels  of  land  cultivated  as  a  unit. 

7.  Hence,  a  plot  or  tract  of  land  devoted  to  the  raising  of 
domestic  or  other  animals ;  as,  a  chicken  farm  ;  a  fox  farm. 

8.  A  baby  farm.  Cant. 

9.  A  farmhouse.  Obs.  or  R. 

farm,  v.  t.  ;  farmed  (farmd) ;  farm'ing.  1.  To  rent.  Obs. 

2.  To  collect  and  take  the  fees  or  profits  of  (any  occupa¬ 
tion  or  business)  on  payment  of  a  fixed  sum. 

3.  To  lease  or  let  for  a  term  on  payment  of  a  specified  sum, 
as  land  for  a  rent,  labor  for  hire,  etc.  Rare. 

We  are  enforced  to  farm  our  royal  realm.  Shak. 

4.  To  give  up  to  another,  as  an  estate,  a  business,  the  rev¬ 
enue,  etc.,  on  condition  of  receiving  in  return  a  fixed  sum  ; 
as,  to  farm  the  taxes. 

To  farm  their  subjects  and  their  duties  toward  these.  Burke. 
6-  To  contract  for  the  maintenance  and  care  of  (a  person 
or  thing)  at  a  fixed  price  ;  as,  the  town  farms  its  paupers. 
6.  To  devote  (land)  to  agriculture  ;  to  cultivate,  as  land; 
to  till,  as  a  farm ;  to  use  (land)  as  a  farm, 
to  farm  let,  to  let  to  farm,  to  lease  on  rent, 
farm,  v.  i.  To  be  engaged  in  the  business  of  tilling  the 
soil ;  to  produce  crops  and  animals  on  a  farm  ;  to  manage 
or  conduct  a  farm  ;  to  labor  as  a  farmer, 
farmer  (far'mer),  n.  [Cf.  F.  fei'mier.]  One  who  farms  ; 
as  :  a  One  who  takes  taxes,  customs,  excise,  or  other 
duties,  to  collect,  paying  a  fixed  sum  for  the  privilege  ;  as, 
a  farmer  of  the  revenues,  b  One  who  leases  a  government 
monopoly,  c  Mining.  One  who  leases  the  lot  and  cope 
of  the  crown,  d  A  cultivator  of  ground  as  a  steward  or 
tenant,  e  One  who  tills  the  soil ;  one  who  conducts  or  man¬ 


ages  a  farm ;  an  agriculturist ;  a  husbandman ;  a  stock 
farmer,  f  A  lessee.  Obs.  g  One  who  agrees  to  perform 
certain  duties  for  a  fixed  sum  ;  specif.,  one  who  agrees  to 
take  the  care  of  or  to  keep  babies  or  paupers, 
farm'er-gen'er-al  (far'mer-gSn'er-tfl),  n. ;  pi.  farmers- 
oeneral.  [F.fermier  genSral.]  French  Hist.  One  of  the 
men  who  farmed  certain  taxes  during  the  period  from 
1097  to  the  time  of  the  Constituent  Assembly.  —  farm'er- 
gen'er  al-ship7,  n. 

In  1697  the  indirect  taxes,  customs,  excise,  octroi,  taxes  on  wine, 
suit,  tobacco,  oil,  and  manulactures,  were  collectively  leased  to  a 
body  ot  financiers,  thenceforwurd  distinguished  by  the  name  of 
fanntrs-general  ( fermiers-generaux).  Dxct.ot  Pol.  Econ. 

Farm'eri’  Al  li'ance  ifar'merz).  A  political  organiza¬ 
tion  of  farmers  in  the  United  States,  originated  about  1876 
and  nationally  important  about  1890,  esp.  in  the  South  and 
West.  It  merged  as  a  political  body  with  the  People’s 
Party  in  1892,  although  it  has  continued  as  an  association 
to  promote  the  welfare  of  the  agricultural  classes, 
farm'er-y  (far'mer-T),  n.  ;  pi.  -eries  (-Tz).  1.  The  build¬ 
ings  and  yards  of  a  farm  ;  a  homestead.  Eng. 

2-  Farming. 

farm'hold7  (farm'll old'),  ».  A  tract  or  holding  of  land 
cultivated  as  a  farm. 

farm'houae7  (-hous' ;  see  note  below),  n.  A  dwelling  house 
on  a  farm  ;  a  farmer’s  residence. 

{£35^  In  this  word  and  farmyard  the  dictionaries  mark 
the  principal  stress  on  the  first  syllable ;  but  in  England 
this  pronunciation  is  unusual,  except  when  the  word  is 
attributive.  Oxf.  E.  D. 

farm'ing,  p.  a.  Pertaining  to  agriculture ;  devoted  to, 
adapted  to,  or  engaged  in,  farming ;  as,  farming  tools, 
farm'ing,  n.  1.  Act  or  custom  of  letting  out  to  farm. 

2.  Act  or  business  of  cultivating  land  ;  the  conduct  or 
management  of  a  farm. 

farm's  :ead  (farm'stgd),  n.  A  farm  with  the  buildings 
upon  it ;  a  homestead  on  a  farm. 

farm'yard'  (-yard' ;  see  note  under  farmhouse),  n.  The 
yard  or  inclosure  attached  to  a  barn,  or  the  space  inclosed 
by  the  farm  buildings. 

Far-ne'se  Bull  (far-na'sa).  A  colossal  group  of  ancient  stat¬ 
uary  t  for  some  time  prior  to  1786  in  the  Farnese  palace,  but 
now  in  the  National  Museum.  Naples.  It  represents  the 
sons  of  Antiope  about  to  bind  Dirce  (which  see)  to  the  bull. 
It  is  attributed  to  the  sculptors  Apollonius  and  Tauriscus 
of  Tralles  (prob.  1st  century  a.  d.).  It  was  found  in  1546  in 
the  Baths  of  Caracalla  at  Rome,  and  was  restored  under 
Michelangelo. 

Far  no 'so  Hor'cu  les  A  large  an¬ 
cient  statue  (once  in  the  possession 
of  the  Farnese  family,  but  now  in  the 
National  Museum  at  Naples)  repre¬ 
senting  Hercules  leaning  wearily  on 
his  club  and  holding  behind  him  in 
his  right  hand  the  golden  apples  of 
the  Hesperides.  It  was  the  work  of 
Glycon  of  Athens  (prob.  1st  century 
b.  c.). 

far'ness  (far'nfis),  n.  [From  far, 
a.]  1.  State  of  being  far  off ;  dis¬ 

tance  ;  remoteness.  Rare. 

2.  Length;  far-reaching  quality;  — 
said  of  6ight.  Rare. 

3.  Distant  parts  ;  the  distance. 

Far-no'vl-an  (far-no'vT-ftn),  a.  Of  or 

pertaining  to  Famovius,  a  Polish  anti- 
Trinitarian  leader  of  the  lGth  cen¬ 
tury.  —  7i.  A  follower  of  Famovius. 

The  Farnovians  joined  with  the  Socinians  after  his  death, 
far'o  (fSr'o  ;  fa'ro;  115),  n.  [Said  to  be  so  called  because 
the  Egyptian  Pharaoh  was  formerly  represented  upon  one 
of  the  cards.]  A  gambling  game  at  cards,  in  which  all  the 
other  players  play  against  the  dealer  or  banker.  The  cards 
are  taken  in  couples  from  a  dealing  box,  and  dealt  in  a  win¬ 
ning  and  a  losing  pile,  the  players  betting  whether  the 
next  card  of  a  certain  denomination  wins  or  loses, 
faro  bank  The  capital  which  the  proprietor  of  a  faro 
table  ventures  in  the  game;  also,  an  establishment  where 
a  game  of  faro  is  played. 

Far'OO-itk  (ffir'8-Ysh  ;  fa'ro-),  n.  A  dialect  related  to 
Norwegian  spoken  by  the  Faroese.  —  a.  Belonging  to  the 
dialect  of  the  Faroese. 

Far  0-0®e'  (-ez'  ;  -es'),  n.  sing.  pi.  An  inhabitant  of 
the  Faroe  Islands.  The  Faroese  are  mainly  descendants 
of  the  Norse  of  the  Viking  age.  Since  1380  they  have  been 
subject  to  Denmark. 

far'-off7  (far'5f7  ;  ladSf'  :  87),  a.  Remote  ;  distant, 
far-rag'l  nous  (fa-r5j'T-nws),  a.  [See  farrago.]  Formed 
of  various  materials  ;  mixed  ;  hotchpotch.  Rare. 

A  farraginous  concurrence  of  all  conditions,  tempers,  sexes, 
mul  ages.  Sir  T.  Brown* . 

far-ra'go  (fa-ra'go),  n.  [L.  farrago ,  - aginis ,  mixed  fodder 
for  cattle,  mash,  medley,  fr.  far  a  sort  of  grain.  See 
farina.]  A  mass  composed  of  various  materials  confusedly 
mixed  ;  a  medley  ;  a  mixture. 

A  confounded. farrago  of  doubts,  fears,  hopes,  wishes,  and  all 
the  flimsy  furniture  of  a  country  miss’s  brain.  Sheridan. 

f  ar '-reach' ing  (far'rech'Tng  ;  far'rech'Yng  ;  87),  a.  Having 
an  effector  influence  through  a  large  extent  of  space,  time, 
or  relationships. 

far'ri-er  (fiTr'T-er),  n.  [OF.  ferj'ier,  L .ferrarins blacksmith, 
fr.  ferrum  iron ;  cf.  ME.  fervour  farrier,  blacksmith,  fr. 
OF.  ferreor,  LL  .ferrator  farrier,  fr  .f err  are  to  shoe  a  horse, 
L.  fei'rum.  Cf.  ferreous.]  1.  A  slioer  of  horses  ;  asmith 
who  shoes  horses  ;  a  horseslioer. 


Farnese  TTercules. 


2.  A  veterinarian.  Obsoles. 

3.  A  noncommissioned  officer  in  a  cavalry  regiment  who 
has  charge  of  the  horses  or  their  shoeing. 

far'ri  er  V  (f&r'I-er-I),  n.  ;  pi.  -rriks  (-Tz).  1.  The  art  of 

shoeing  horses. 

2.  The  veterinary  art. 

3.  The  place  where  a  smith  shoes  horses. 

far'row  (f2r'5),w.  [AS.  fearh  a  little  pig  ;  akin  to  OHG. 
farh,  farah ,  pig,  dim.  far  hell  little  pig,  G.  ferkel,  D.  varken 
pig,  Lith.  parszas,  OIr.  ore,  L.  porcus ,  Gr.  nopKO*.  Cf. 
pork.]  1.  A  young  pig  ;  a  litter  of  pigs.  Shak. 

2-  An  act  of  farrowing. 

far'row,  v.  t.  &  i. ;  far'rowed  (-od) ;  far'row-ing.  To 
bring  forth  (young) ;  — now  said  only  of  swine, 
far'row,  a.  [Cf.  Scot,  feri'y  cou  a  cow  that  is  not  with 
calf,  Flem.  varvekoe ,  vervekoe.]  Not  producing  young  in 
a  given  season  or  year  ;  —  said  only  of  cows.  11  a  cow  lias 
had  a  calf,  but  fails  in  a  subsequent  year,  she  is  said  to  be 
farrow ,  or  to  go  farrow. 

farse  (fare),  n.  [See  farce,  «.]  Eccl.  An  addition  to,  or 
a  paraphrase  of,  some  part  of  the  Latin  service,  often  in 
the  vernacular  ;  —  common  before  the  Reformation, 
farse,  v.  t.  ;  farsed  (farst) ;  fars'ing  (far'sTng).  Eccl.  To 
amplify  by  interpolation  ;  to  insert  a  farse  in  ;  also,  to  inter¬ 
polate  (a  farse). 

This  hymn  was  sometimes  interpolated  {or  farsed)  with  phrases 
in  honor  of  the  Virgin  :  e.  g.,  “  Quoniam  tu  Bolus  sanctus  :  J /«- 
riam  sauctificans.  Tu  solus  Dominos  :  Mariam  gubernans.  Tu 
solus  altissimus  :  Mariam  coronans F.  Proctor. 
far'see  lng  (far'se'Tug  ;  far'se'Tug  ;  87),  a.  1.  Able  to  see 
to  a  great  distance  ;  farsighted. 

2.  Having  foresight  as  regards  the  future, 
far'sight  ed  (far'sit'fid  ;  87),  a.  1.  Seeing  to  a  great  dis¬ 
tance  ;  hence,  of  good  judgment  regarding  the  remote  ei- 
fects  of  actions ;  sagacious. 

2.  Med.  Hypermetropic. 

—  far'sight'ed  ly,  «</?  .  —  far  slght'ed  ness,  n. 
far'ther  (far'ther),  a.,  compar.  of  far.  [For  fairer,  ME. 
ferrer,  compar.  of  far ;  confuted  with  further.  Cf.  far¬ 
thest.]  1.  Earlier  in  order  or  rank  ;  prior.  Obs. 

2  Tending  to  a  greater  distance  ;  beyond  a  certain  point ; 
additional ;  further.  See  further. 

3.  More  remote;  more  distant  than  something  else;  as, 
the  farther  shore. 

Before  our  farther  way  the  fates  allow.  Dryden. 
Let  me  add  a  farther  truth.  Dryden. 

Som e  farther  change  awaits  us.  Milton. 

Sy  n .  —  Farther,  further  are  often  used  without  distinc¬ 
tion.  But  in  modern  usage  farther  commonly  conveys  a 
more  or  less  explicit  reference  to  the  actual  idea  of  Jar  ; 
further  (see  etym.)  is  more  frequently  employed  in  sec¬ 
ondary  or  fig.  senses,  e6p.  with  the  implication  of  some¬ 
thing  additional  (cf.  its  use  in  furthermore). 
far'ther,  adv .  1.  At  or  to  a  greater  distance  in  space  or 

time  ;  more  remotely  ;  beyond  ;  as,  he  moved  farther  away; 
nothing  is  farther  from  my  mind  ;  let  us  consider  farther. 

2.  More  completely  ;  to  a  greater  degree  ;  as,  I  can  suffer 
no  farther.  “  Thou  must  now  know  farther."  Shak. 

3.  Moreover  ;  in  addition  ;  by  way  of  progress  in  treating 
a  subject ;  as,  farther ,  let  us  consider  the  causes. 

no  farther,  (elliptical  for)  go  no  farther ;  say  no  more,  etc. 

It  will  he  dangerous  to  go  on.  No  Jarther  !  Shak- 
far'ther,  v.  t.  To  help  onward  ;  to  further.  Obs.  or  R. 
lar'ther  most  (-most),  a.  Most  remote  ;  farthest, 
far'thest  (far'thSst),  a.,  superl.  of  far.  [See  farther; 
cf.  furthest.]  1.  Most  distant  or  remote ;  as,  the  farthest 
degree.  See  furthest. 

2.  Longest  ;  most  extended. 

The  farthest  piece  of  travel  accomplished.  Stevenson. 
far'thest,  adv.  At  or  to  the  greatest  distance.  See  fur¬ 
thest. 

far'thlng  (far'thYng),  n.  [ME.  ferthing,  AS.  fe.orSvng,  fr. 
feorSa  fourth,  feor,  fSouer,  four.  See  four.]  1.  The 
fourth  of  a  penny  ;  a  small  coin  of  Great  Britain,  orig.  made 
of  silver,  from  1G72  to  18G0  of  copper,  and  since  then  of 
bronze.  It  is  legal  ten¬ 
der  up  to  sixpence.  It  is 
worth  half  a  cent  U.  S. 

2.  An  English  gold  coin 
worth  one  fourth  of  a  no¬ 
ble  ;  also,  one  worth  one 
fourth  of  a  royal.  Obs. 

3.  A  very  small  quantity 
or  value.  Obs. 

In  her  cup  was  nofarthing 
seen  of  grease.  Chaucer. 

4  A  division  of  land  ; — a 
name  given  to  various 
divisions,  as  a  quarter  of 
an  acre,  of  a  virgate,  of  a 
hide,  etc.  Obs. 
far 'thin- gale  (-thTq-gal; 

277),  n.  [ME.  t ^ardingale, 
fardingale,  fr.  OF.  vertu- 
gale,  verdugade,  F.  vertu- 
gade ,  vertugadin ,  from 
Sp.  verdugad  o,  being 
named  from  its  hoops,  fr. 
verdugo  a  young  shoot  of 
a  tree,  fr.  verde  green,  fr. 

L.  viridis.  See  verdant.] 

A  hoop  skirt  or  hoop  petticoat,  or  a  frame  of  hoops  of 


Queen  Elizabeth  in  a  Farthingale. 


fara'weU-aum'mer,  n.  Soap-, 
wort. 

far'fet.  a.  [far  -f  fet,  p.  p.  of  | 
FETTE.j  Far-fetched.  Obs. 
far 'fetch  ,  it.  Anything  brought 
from  far,  or  brought  about  with  I 
scheming;a  deep  stratagem.  Ohs. 
far'fetch  ,  r.  t.  To  bring  from  | 
far  ;  to  derive  in  a  far-fetched  1 
manner.  Ohs. 

far  fetched'nesB(faryf2cht'ngs), 
n.  See-NKss. 

far  forth 'ly.  adv.  Far-forth  ; 
entirely  ;  well.  Ohs. 
far 'good.  >i.  A  §par  bowline  to 
the  loresail  of  a  fishing  boat. 
Ohs.  or  Dial.  Eng.  [  xaceous.  I 
far  1  na'ceoua-ly.  adv.  of  fari-| 
Fa  ri-na'ta  de'gli  TJ-ber'ti  i  fa'- 
rf-na'ta  dal'ye  oo-bPr'te).  fit."] 
A  Ghibelline  noble  ol  Florence, 
represented  in  Dante’s  “Inftw- 
no  ”  as  suffering  punishment  for 
his  Epicureanism.  Although 
occupying  a  red-hot  tomb,  he 


looked  ns  lofty  as  if  he  scorned 
hell  itself. 

far'ing,  p.  pr.  «r  vb.  n.  of  fare. 
—  far'Ing-ly,  adv.  Obs. 
Farirghee.  ^  Ferinoi. 
far'i-noee.  v.  A  substance 
formed  by  treating  starch  with 
saliva,  etc.,— said  by  some  to  he 
identical  with  amylodextrin. 
far'l-nous.  a.  Farinose.  Ohs. 
fa-rin'u-lent  (fd-rTn'fl-l£nt),  a. 
[L.  farinulentus  mealy.  See 
farina.]  Minutely  farinose. 
Farisen.  *5*  Pharisian. 
far'ish  (far'Ish),  a.  Somewhat 
far.  Dial. 

Far'ish  (lar'Tsh  ;  fa'rfsh).  o. 
Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Faroe 
Islands  or  their  inhabitants. 
Farizeu  4*  Pharisee. 
farl,  farle  (farl),  n.  [From  old¬ 
er.  fardel,  AS.  fCor&a  dsel  fourth 
part  ]  Orig.,  the  fourth  part  of 
a  thin  cake.  eso.  of  oatmeal ; 


now,  a  small  scone  or  other  cake 
of  similar  kind.  Scot.  Irish. 
farl,  r.  t.  To  furl.  Ohs. 
far'land,  a.  [ far  +  land.] 
Foreign.  Obs.  Scot. 
farlande.  +  fori:  land. 
far 'leu  (far'lO),  far'ley  (-U],  n. 
Feudal  Law.  Money  or  chattels 

fiven  by  a  tenant  to  his  lord  in 
ieu  of  a  heriot. 

far'ley.  far'ly.  Obs.  or  Scot,  and 
dial.  Eng.  vars.  of  ff.kly. 
far'lot.  Var.  of  i  irlot.  Scot. 
A-  Dial.  Eng. 
far'ly.  adr.  Far.  Ohs. 
f  rm.  n.  [AS.  J'eorm ;  cf.  LL. 
rirnia  feast.l  Food;  a  feast.  Ohs. 
farm.  r.  t.  [AS .Jeormian.]  To 
cleanse;  put  in  order;  empty. 
Ohs.  nr  Dial.  Eng.  [-able.1 
farm'a-ble(fiir'md-b’l),  a.  See| 
far'ma-cy.  Pharmacy.  Ref.  Sp. 
farm  'age,  u.  Obs.  1.  The  farm¬ 
ing  of  taxes. 

2.  Cultivation  or  use  as  a  farm. 


farmd.  Farmed.  Ref.  Sp. 
farm'er-esB,  u.  a  A  woman  who 
farms,  b  A  farmer’s  wife. 
Farmer  George.  King  George 
III.  of  England  ;  — from  his  fa¬ 
vorite  pursuit.  [Ob.«.| 

farm'er-ly.  adv.  Like  a  farmer.  | 
farm'er-ship,  n.  See-SHU1. 
farmer's  ruin.  The  corn  spurry. 
farmers’  satin.  A  cotton  and 
worsted  cloth  used  for  linings, 
far'mer-v.  Var.  of  fermery. 
Ohs.  nr  Hist. 

farm'er-y.  a.  Farmerlike. 
farm  hand.  A  hired  worker  on 
a  farm.  (distant;  farthest.  I 
far 'most  (fiir'mflst),  a.  Most| 
farm'stead-ing.  n.  A  farmstead, 
farm'y  (f&r'mf),  a.  Abounding 
j  in  farms. 

farn.  Obs.  p.  p.  of  fake. 
fame  *5*  fern. 
far'net,  n.  [Perh.  fr.  Icel./orw- 
neyti  a  company  of  travelers. 
I  O.rf.  E.  D.)  A  companj'  ;  a 


band  ;  crew  ;  train.  Obs. 

II  far  nien'te  (far  nySn'ta).  [It.] 
Doint'  nothing,  [ferntickle.  I 
farn'ti-cle.  Dial^Eng.  var.  of  | 
II  fa  rouche'  (fd'rooBh'),  a.  [F.j 
Savage  ;  wild  ;  shy. 
far'rage.  n.  [OF.  See  farra¬ 
go.]  A  mixture  of  grain  sown 
toge<her  ;  bullimong  ;  also,  fod¬ 
der.  Ohs. 

far'rand  (far'dnd),  far'rant.  a. 

[ME.  farand  beautiful  ;  prob. 
fr.  old  p.  pr.  of  E.  fare.]  Scot. 
Sr  Dial.  Eng.  a  Comely  ;  pleas¬ 
ant;  becoming,  b  Of  a  (specified) 
temperament  or  appearance.— 
far'rand-ly,  far'rant-ly,  adv. 
far'rant-ly,  a.  Farrand.  Dial. 
Eng.  [farreatk.I 

far're  ate(fftr'r-at), a.  =  con-| 
farTe-a'tion  (-a'shtZn),  n.  [L. 
fnrreatio.]  =  confakreation. 
far'rel.  Scot,  and  dial.  Eng. 
var.  of  farl.  [of  far. I 

far'rer.  Ohs.  or  Scot,  compar.  | 


far'd  er. 


To  practice  the 


pri 

trade  of  a  farrier.  Ohs.  or  R. 
Farr  table  (far).  See  mortality 
table.  [of  farrow,  n.  Sr  '’.I 
far'ry.  Scot,  and  dial. Eng.  var.  | 
far'sakh  (far'sak),  far 'sang 
(-sang),  n.  [Per.  fur  sang.  Cf. 
I'akasang.]  See  measure. 
far'sa-l&h  Our'sd-lu),  n.  See 
weight. 

farse.  Var.  of  farce,  v. 
farse.  +  farce,  a  kind  of  piny. 
Far'si  (far's?),  n.  A  native  of 
Fars  or  Farsistan,  Persia,  of 
nearly  pure  Iranian  type, 
far'-alght',  n.  Ability  to  see  far. 
far'sure,  n.  [L .  Jarsura  a  fat¬ 
tening.]  Forcemeat ;  farce.  Ohs. 
far'thel.  +  fardel,  bundle; 
far  del,  quarter.  [06s.  I 

far'ther-ance.  n.  Furtherance.! 
far'ther-more  ,  adv.  Further¬ 
more.  Ohs. 

far'ther-more7,  a.  More  distant. 

06s.  Sr  R. 


ale,  senate,  c&re,  &m,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofa ;  eve,  $vent,  find,  reefint,  maker;  ice,  ill;  old,  6bey,  orb,  ftdd,  s&ft,  connect ;  use,  unite,  urn,  up,  circi/s,  menu  ; 

\  Foreign  Word.  i*  Obsolete  Variant  of.  +  combined  with.  —  equals. 


FARTHING-BAG 
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FAST 


whalebone,  or  other  light  material,  used  to  extend  the 
petticoat. 

lasses  (fSs'ez),  n.  pi.  [L.,  pi.  of  J'ascis  bundle.] 

1.  Rom.  Antiq.  A  bundle  of  rods,  having  among 
them  an  ax  with  the  blade  projecting,  borne  be¬ 
fore  Roman  magistrates  as  a  badge  of  authority. 

2.  Fig.  :  The  authority  or  punishment  symbolized 
by  the  fasces. 

fas'cet  (fSs'St ;  -It ;  151),  n.  Glassmaking.  A  tool 
used  to  carry  bottles  to  the  anuealing  furnace ;  — 
called  also  ponlee  and  purity. 

fas'ci  a  (fSsh'T-d),  n.  ;  pi.  -cue.  (-5).  [L.,  a  band. 

Cf.  fes8.]  1.  A  band,  sash,  or  fillet;  esp.,  in  sur¬ 
gery,  a  bandage  or  roller. 

2.  Arch.  A  flat  member  of  an  order  or  building,  like 
a  flat  band  or  broad  fillet;  esp.,  one  of  the  three 
bands  which  make  up  the  architrave,  in  the  Ionic 
order.  See  Illusls.  of  molding  and  order. 

3.  Anat.  A  sheet  or  layer  of  more  or  less  condensed 
connective  tissue  covering,  insheathing,  support¬ 
ing,  or  binding  together  internal  parts  or  struc¬ 
tures  of  the  body  ;  hence,  tissue  of  this  character.  Fasces. 
The  fasciae  are  simply  more  condensed  parts  of  the  general 
connective  tissue  of  the  body,  and  are  continuous  with  the 
other  connective-tissue  structures,  as  the  ligaments,  peri¬ 
osteum  of  the  bones,  tendons,  etc.  A  thin,  rather  loose 
layer  of  connective  tissue,  usually  containing  much  fat, 
which  underlies  the  skin  and  binds  it  to  the  structures 
beneath,  is  called  the  superficial  fascia.  Beneath  it  is  a 
firmer,  tougher  layer  investing  and  binding  together  the 
muscles,  and  sending  down  septa  between  the  individual 
muscles  and  other  parts.  This  is  the  deep  fascia.  Parts 
of  these  fasciie  have  received  special  names,  as  the  J'ascia 
lata ,  fascia  of  Scarpa  (see  below).  Certain  parts  which 
form  or  are  directly  continuous  with  the  sheaths  of  muscles 
and  function  as  tendons  are  distinguished  as  aponeuroses. 
See  APONEOROSI8. 

4.  Zool.  A  broad  and  well-defined  band  of  color. 

fascia  of  Camp'er  (kam'per)  [after  Pieter  Camper ,  Dutch 
anatomist].  Anat..  the  superficial  layer  of  the  superficial 
fascia  of  the  groin.  — f.  of  Copies  (kol'Ts)  [after  Colics,  a 
Dublin  surgeon^  Anat..  the  deep  layer  of  the  superficial 
fascia  of  the  perineum.  —  f.  of  Scar'pa  (skiir'pa)  [after  An¬ 
tonio  Scarpa ,  Italian  anatomistj.  Anal.,  the  deep  layer 
of  the  superficial  fascia  of  the  groin. 

II  fas'ci  a  den  ta'ta  (dSn-ta'td).  Anal.  The  dentate  convo¬ 
lution  of  the  brain.  See  under  dentate. 
las'ci  al  (fish'T-dl),  a.  Pertaining  to  the  fasces, 
las'ci  al,  a.  Anat.  Relating  to  a  fascia. 

II  fas'ci  a  la'ta  (la'ta).  [L.,  wide  band.]  Anat.  The  deep 
fascia  of  the  thigh  which  forms  a  complete  sheath  for  this 
region  of  the  limb  and  presents  in  front,  just  below  Pou- 
part’s  ligament,  a  large  oval  opening,  the  saphenous  open¬ 
ing.  The  triangular  part  of  the  fascia  which  forms  the 
outer  and  upper  border  of  this  opening,  and  is  bounded 
above  by  Poupart’s  ligament,  is  termed  the  falciform 
process. 

las'cl-ate  (fSsh'T-at)  |  a.  [L .fascialus.  p.  p.  of  fasciare  to 
las'cl-at  ed  (-at'Sd)  I  envelop  with  bands,  ir.  fascia  band.] 

1.  Bound  with  a  fillet,  sash,  or  bandage. 

2.  Bot.  a  =  fascicled,  b  Exhibiting  fasciation. 

3.  Zool.  Broadly  banded  with  color. 

las  ci  a'tlon  (fSsh'T-a'sh&n),  n.  1.  Act  or  manner  of 
binding  up  ;  bandage  ;  also,  condition  of  being  fasciated. 
2.  Bot.  A  common  malformation  in  plants,  esp.  in  stems, 
which  become  enlarged  and  flattened,  as  if  several  were 
fused.  It  is  ordinarily  caused  by  gall  mites.  The  cultivat¬ 
ed  cockscomb  is  an  instance  of  hereditary  fasciation. 
fas'ci  Clo  (fSs'T-k’l),  n.  [L.  fasci¬ 
culus.  dim.  of  fascis.  See  fasces.] 

1.  A  small  bundle  or  collection  ;  a 
compact  cluster ;  as,  a  fascicle  of 
fibers  ;  a  fascicle  of  flowers  or  roots. 

2.  One  of  the  divisions  of  a  book 
published  in  parts  ;  a  fasciculus. 

fas'cl-cled(-k,ld).<7.  Arranged  in  fas¬ 
cicles;  as  .fascicled  leaves  or  roots. 
las-cic'U-lar  (fa-sTk'u-lar),  a.  Pertaining  to  a  fascicle; 
fascicled. 

fascicular  cambium.  Bot.  See  cambium.  —  f.  tissue,  Bot..  vas¬ 
cular  tissue. 

las  cic'u  lus  (-lfis),  n.  ;  pi.  -Li  (-11).  [L.  See  fascicle.] 
A  fascicle. 

fasciculus  of  Ttirck  (tiirk)  [after  Leopold  Turck.  French 
physician],  Anat..  the  direct  pyramidal  tract, 
fas'ci-nate  (f5s'T-nat),  v.  t.  ;  fas'ci-nat'ed  (-nat'Sd) ;  fas'- 
ci-nat'ing  (-nat'Tng).  [L .fascinare.  fr.  fascinum  a  spell.] 

1.  To  bewitch  ;  to  enchant ;  to  cast  a  spell  over.  Obs. 

2.  To  influence  in  an  uncontrollable  manner;  to  operate 
on  by  some  powerful  or  irresistible  charm. 

It  has  been  almost  universally  believed  that  .  .  .  serpents  can 
stupefy  and  fascinate  the  prey.  Griffith  (Cuvier). 

3.  To  excite  and  allure  irresistibly  or  powerfully;  to 
charm  ;  to  captivate,  as  by  physical  or  mental  charms  ; 
to  bewitch. 

Syn.  —  Charm,  enrapture,  enchant,  bewitch,  attract.  See 
CAPTIVATE. 

fas'ci-nate,  v.  i.  To  exercise  the  power  of  charming  and 
alluring  powerfully  or  irresistibly  ;  to  be  captivatingly  at¬ 
tractive.  “  This  power  .  .  .  fascinates .”  Emerson. 

fas'Ci-na'tion  (-na'sbmn),  n.  [L.  fascinatio :  ci.  ¥.  fasci¬ 
nation.']  1.  Act  of  fascinating,  bewitching,  or  enchant¬ 
ing  ;  enchantment ;  witchcraft ;  sorcery  ;  a  spell ;  unseen, 
inexplicable  influence. 

The  Turks  hang  old  rags  .  .  .  upon  their  fairest  horses,  and  other 
goodly  creatures,  to  secure  them  against  fascination.  " 


Fascicles  of  Leaves  in 
the  Larch. 


Waller. 


far'thing-bag',  n.  The  upper 
stomach  of  a  cow,  or  other  rumi¬ 
nant  ;  rumen.  Ohs.  or  Dial. Enq . 
far'thing-deal,  n.  [See  far- 
THiN<;;DKAi.part.]A  fourth  part; 
a  rood.  Ohs.  [an  acre. 
far'thlng-land/,  n.  quarter  of  | 
far'thing-less,  a.  See  -less. 
far'ture,  n.  [L./arfura.]  Far- 
sure  ;  filling.  Ohs. 
farventely.  d*  fervently. 
far  wel'tered  (fii-wPl'tPd),  far- 
wel'ted,  a.  [Cf.  ME.  wcften  to 
overturn,  Icel.  velta .  and  E. 
welter;  also  Icel.  far  harm.l 
Overthrown  on  its  hack  ;  —  said 
of  a  sheep.  Dial.  Ena-  [far.  | 
far'-went',  a.  That  has  wended  | 
fa'ry,  n.  State  of  alarm  or  tu¬ 
mult.  Ohs. 

far'ynx.  Pharynx.  Ref.  Sp. 
far  +  face. 

far  n.  [AS.  fees,  fas.  fringe.] 


Fringe ;  border.  Obs.  Scot. 
i:  fas  (fits),  n.  [L.]  The  reli¬ 
gious  or  divine  law  of  the  Ho¬ 
mans;  —  distinguished  from  jus. 
F.  A.  S.,  or  f.  a-  s.  Ahhr.  Fellow 
of  the  Society  of  Arts  :  Fellow 
of  the  Antiquarian  Society  ;  free 
alongside  ship, 
faaand.  d*  pheasant. 
fas  ced'dar,  n.  [Gael,  .fasga- 
dair,  lit.,  a  squeezer.]  A  jaeger 
gull.  Local.  Scot. 
fas'cet  +  facet,  [manner.  I 
fas'ci  ate-ly,  adv.  In  u  fasciatel 
fas'ci-cl.  Fascicle.  Ref.  Sp. 
fas-cic'u-la  (ftt-sYk'fl-la),  n. ; 
L.  pi.  -LAS  (-le).  [NL.]  =  FAS¬ 
CICLE.  [ULAR.I 

fas-cic'u-lar-ly,  adv.  of  fascic-| 

fas-cic'u-late  (-Hit),  fas-cic'n- 
lated  (-ISt'tfd),  a.  Fascicled.— 
fas-clc'u-late-ly,  adv.  —  fas-cic'- 
u  la'tion  (-la'shim),  n. 


2.  Quality  of  fascinating  ;  irresistibly  or  powerfully  charm¬ 
ing  influence  or  power ;  as,  a  woman  of  fascination. 

II er  lace  had  a  wonderful  fascinat ion.  Longfellow. 
There  is  a  certain  be  witchery  or  fascination  in  words.  South. 

3.  State  or  condition  of  being  fascinated, 
fas'cl-na  tor  (fSs'T-na'ter),  n.  1.  One  who  fascinates. 

2  A  crocheted  head  covering  for  women, 
fas  cine'  (fS-sen'),  n.  [F.,  fr.  L.  fascina  a  bundle  of  sticks, 

it-  '  A'  agin.  A  ^ -li  iw- 
long  cylindrical  Fascine, 

bundle  of  small  sticks  of  wood,  bound  together,  used  in 
raising  batteries,  filling  ditches,  strengthening  ramparts, 
and  making  parapets  ;  also  in  revetments  for  river  banks, 
and  in  mats  for  dams,  jetties,  etc. 

fa8-cl'0-la  (fS-si'fc-ld),  n.  ;  pi.  -lm  (-le).  [See  fasciole.] 

1.  Zool.  A  narrow  fascia  or  band  of  color. 

2.  [c«p.]  Zool.  A  genus  (often  called  lHstomum )  of  di- 
genetie  trematode  worms  containing  the  liver  flukes.  It 
is  the  type  of  a  family,  Fas'clol'idfO  (fjWT-bl'T-de),  often 
called  Disiomidse  or  Distomatidx. 

II  fas-ci'o-la  ci-ne're-a  (sT-ne're-a),  Anat..  the  posterior  pro¬ 
longation  of  the  dentate  convolution  oi  the  brain, 
fas'ci-ole  (fis'T-ol),  n.  [L.  fasciola  a  little  bandage.] 
Zool.  A  band  of  minute  tubercles,  bearing  modified,  com¬ 
monly  ciliated, spines, onthe  shell  of  spatangoidseaurchinB. 
fash  (fash),  n.  Vexation  ;  anxiety;  care  ;  trouble.  Scot. 
fash,  v.  t.  it  i. ;  fashed  (fasht) ;  fash'ing.  [OF.  faschier.  F. 
facher.  to  vex.]  To  vex  ;  annoy;  bother  ;  trouble.  Scot. 
fash'ion  (fSsh'ftn),  [ME.  fasoun.  facioun.  shape,  man¬ 
ner,  F.  fa$on.  orig.,  a  making,  fr.  L.  factio  a  making,  fr. 
facere  to  make.  See  fact  ;  cf.  faction.]  1.  Act  or  proc¬ 
ess  of  making ;  hence,  craftsmanship,  or  making  as  a 
part  of  cost  or  value.  Obs. 

How  much  your  chain  weighs  to  the  utmost  carat, 

The  fineness  of  the  gold  and  chargeful  fashion.  Shak. 

2.  The  make  or  form  of  anything  ;  the  style,  shape,  appear¬ 
ance,  or  mode  of  structure;  as,  the  fashion  of  a  coat,  of 
the  bones,  of  the  sky,  etc. 

The  fashion  of  his  countenance.  Luke  ix.  29. 
I  do  not  like  the  fashion  of  your  garments.  Shak. 

3.  Features;  visage*;  face.  .  Obs. 

4.  A  device  ;  a  contriving.  Obs. 

5.  Mode  of  action  ;  method  of  conduct ;  manner  ;  custom  ; 

sort;  way.  M  After  his  sour  fashion.11  Shak. 

6.  The  prevailing  mode  or  style,  esp.  of  dress  ;  custom  or 
conventional  usage  ;  particularly,  the  mode  or  style  usual 
among  persons  of  good  breeding ;  as,  to  dress,  dance, 
sing,  ride,  etc.,  in  the  fashion. 

7.  A  pretense  ;  mere  form  ;  show.  Obs.  Shak. 

8  Polite,  fashionable,  or  genteel  life  ;  fashionable  persons 
collectively  ;  as,  men  of  fashion. 

9.  Something  in  fashionable  use  or  which  it  is  fashionable 
to  know  or  affect;  hence,  a  fad  ;  as,  the  novel  is  the  fash- 
ion  of  the  day. 

Syn.  —  Fashion,  mode,  style,  vogue,  rage,  craze,  fad. 
Fashion,  as  here  compared,  is  the  general  term  for  current 
or  convent  ional  usage,  esp.  in  polite  society  ;  mode  empha¬ 
sizes  the  idea  of  (sometimes  affected)  elegance;  style, 
as  here  compared  (see  diction),  suggests  an  approved 
fashion,  and  frequently  connotes  a  certain  distinction  in 
one’s  mode  of  conforming  to  it.  Vogue  suggests  tempo¬ 
rary  prevalence  or  currency  ;  rage,  craze,  and  fad  (see 
hobby ,  under  vocation)  add  the  implication  of  extrava¬ 
gant  and  even  more  short-lived  enthusiasm.  See  habit, 

MANNER,  METHOD;  cf.  FASHION,  V.  t. 

This  new  poetry  .  .  .  was  the  product  not  of  one  or  more  indi¬ 
vidual  writers,  but  ...  a  general  direction  of  men’s  minds,  a 
delightful  ** fashion  ”  of  the  time.  W.  Pater. 

That  Archangel . .  .  with  that  exquisitely  fitting  sky-blue  tunic, 
cut  in  the  latest  paradisiacal  mode !  Wnat  a  dainty  air  of  the 
first  celestial  society!  Hawthorne . 

A  short  cloth  skirt,  cut  with  that  unmistakable  touch  which 
we  call  style.  Richard  Le  Gallienne. 

It  is  the  vogue  nowadays  to  sneer  at  picturesque  writing. 

JSii'rell. 

Three  transparencies,  made  in  a  rage  for  transparencies,  for 
the  three  lower  panes  of  one  window.  Jane  Austen. 

It  [the  “  Hundred  Best  Books  ”]  was  a  craze,  I  think,  and  a  very 
vulgar  illiterate  one.  some  ten  or  twelve  years  ago.  7'.  E.  Brown. 

“  Fashion  ”  — a  term  under  which  we  include  not  merely  the 
fads  and  whimsicalities  of  the  moment,  hut  certain  larger  and 
more  impressive  movements  and  tendencies.  G.  L.  Kittreilge. 
after  a  fashion,  to  a  certain  extent ;  in  a  sort, 
fash'ion,  v.  t. ;  fash'ioned  (-2nd);  fash'ion-ing.  [Cf.  F. 
fai'onner.]  1.  To  form  ;  to  give  shape  or  figure  to  ;  to  mold. 

Here  the  loud  hammer/as/iions  female  toys.  Gay. 

Ingenious  art  .  .  . 

Steps  forth  to  fashion  and  refine  the  age.  Cowper. 

2.  To  make ;  devise;  contrive.  Rare. 

Fashioning  a  path  through  the  impassable.  Carlyle. 

3.  To  fit ;  adapt ;  accommodate  ;  —  with  to. 

Laws  ought  to  be  fashioned  to  the  manners  and  conditions  of 
the  people.  Sj tenser. 

4.  To  forge  or  counterfeit.  Obs.  Shak. 

5.  To  represent ;  picture.  Obs.  Spenser. 

Syn.  — Shape,  form,  mold  ;  construct,  compose,  contrive; 
invent,  feign,  forge.  —  Fashion,  frame,  fabricate.  Fash¬ 
ion,  as  here  compared,  emphasizes  the  idea  of  shaping  or 
modeling  ;  frame,  that  of  constructing  or  contriving  ;  to 
fabricate  is  now  almost  exclusively  to  forge  or  frame  false¬ 
ly;  as,  “  He  . . .  fashioned  it  with  a  graving  tool,  after  he  had 
made  it  a  molten  calf”  {Ex.  xxxii.  4) ;  ‘‘  We  are  ever  .  .  . 
framing  cross  classes  and  cross  divisions  ”  ( J .  H.  Newman) ; 

“The  particulars  of  that  genealogy,  embellished  with  everv 
detail  that  memory  had  handed  down  or  fancy  fabricated  ” 

( Stevenson ) ;  “  Pope’s  assertion  . . .  that  the  letter  was  fab¬ 
ricated  ”  (  W.  Elwin).  See  fashion,  n. 


fas'ci-cnle  (f&s'Y-knl),  n.  [F.] 
A  fasciculus.  !  i  BXi  s. 

fasciculus  teres.  =  funicull\s| 
fas'ci-nating-ly  (f&s'Y-nat'Yng- 
ll),  adv.  of  fascinating,  p.  pr. 
fas'ei-na-tive  (ffis'Y-ml-tlv),  a. 
Tending  to  fascinate, 
fas'ei-na  tress  (-na'trSs),  n.  A 
fascinating  woman, 
fas  cine'  (fl-sen'),  i*.  G;-cined' 
(-send'):  -cin'ino  (-sen'Tng). 
Fort.  \  Engin.  To  cover,  pro- 
tect.or  strengthen, with  fascines, 
fascine  choker.  Fort.  Sr  Engin. 
A  contrivance  for  drawing  close 
the  poles  of  a  fascine  so  thatthey 
may  be  bound,  ns  with  wires, 
fas-cin'er-y  (-?r-T),  n.  Engin. 
Fascines  to  protect  earthwork, 
fas'cl-nous  ( i&s'Y-ntZs),  a.  [L. 
fascinum  witchcraft.]  Caused  or 
acting  by  witchcraft.  Ohs. 
Fasci-o-’la'ri-a  (-G-la'rY-d),  n. 


[NL.  See  fasciole. 1  Zohl.  A 
genus  of  large  rachigloBsate  gas¬ 
tropods  having  a  fusiform  shell 
with  a  long  canal  and  oblique 
folds  on  the  columella.  It  is  the 
type  of  a  family.  Fas  ci  o-la-ri'- 
1-dae  (-Id-rT'I-de),  including  also 
Ensvs ,  Latirus ,  and  other  gen¬ 
era.  [A  fasciola.  | 

fas-ci'o-let(fn-sT'6-let).  n.  Zohl.  | 
fas  ci-o-li'a-sis  (flis'T-A-H'ii-sTs), 
n.  [NL.]  Med.  Distomiasis. 
fascion.  +  FASHION, 
fas'eis  (ffts'Ys),  /i.  [L.]  A  bun¬ 
dle.  See  fasces. 
fase.  +  ikaze. 
fase.  Phase.  Ref.  Sp. 
fase.  n.  [L .jdiase.  Cf.  paschal.] 
The  passover.  Ohs. 

F.  A.  S.E.  Abhr.  Fellow  of  the 
Antiquarian  Society  of  Edin¬ 
burgh. 

fase  s,  n.  j>I.  [OF.  fasele.faisole. 


fash'ion  a  ble  (fSsh'ftn-d-b’l),  a.  1.  In  Obs.  senses :  a 
Capable  of  being  fashioned  or  repaired,  b  Pertaining  to 
outward  ceremony  or  show ;  merely  formal ;  as,  fashionable 
worship,  c  Well-appearing. 

2.  Conforming  to  the  custom,  fashion,  or  established  mode  ; 
according  with  the  prevailing  form,  style,  or  usage  ;  as,  a 
fashionable  dress  ;  fashionable  philosophy  or  opinions. 

3.  Observant  of  the  fashion,  or  customary  mode  ;  dressing 
or  behaving  according  to  the  prevailing  fashion. 

Time  is  like  a  fasfiionahle  host 
That  slightly  shakes  his  parting  guest  by  the  hand.  Shak. 

4.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  world  of  fashion  ;  characteristic 
of,  or  patronized  by,  persons  of  fashion. 

fash'ion-a-ble,  n.  A  fashionable  person. 

A  very  pleasing  and  witty  fashionable.  Thackeray. 
fasb'lon  a  bly  (-bit),  adc.  1.  As  to  form  only;  superfi¬ 
cially.  Obs. 

2.  According  to  fashion  ;  in  the  better  prevailing  fashion, 
fasb'ioned  (ffeh'wnd),  a.  Having  a  certain  style  or  fashion  ; 
as  old  -fashioned  ;  new-fashioned. 

lash'lon  er  (fSsh'wn-er),  n.  One  who  fashions,  forms,  or 
gives  shape  to  anything  ;  a  maker  ;  specif.,  a  maker  of 
dress  ;  a  tailor  ;  costumer. 

fash'ion  1st,  n.  An  obsequious  follower  or  student  of  the 
modes  and  fashions. 

laah'icn-mon  ger  (-mthyger),  n.  One  who  affects  the 
fashions  ;  a  fop  ;  a  dandy. 

fashion  piece-  Naut.  One  of  the  timbers  at  the  ends  of  the 
transom,  which  define,  or  fashion,  the  shape  of  the  stern, 
fashion  plate.  A  pictorial  design  showing  the  prevailing 
style  or  a  new  style  of  dress. 

fasb'ious  ( f&sh'ws),  a.  [From  fash  vexation.]  Troublesome; 
vexatious.  —  fash'ious-ness.  n.  Scot.  &  Dial.  Eng. 
fas'sa-ite  (fSs'a-it),  n.  [From  Eassa  Thai,  Tirol,  its  lo¬ 
cality.]  Min.  A  pale  to  dark  green  variety  of  augite. 
fast  (fast),  v.  i. ;  fast'ed  ;  fast'ing.  [AS.  f&stan  ;  akin  to 
D.  v  as  ten,  OHG.  fasten,  G.  fasten ,  Icel.  &  Sw.  fast  a,  Dan. 
faste ,  Goth,  fastan  to  keep,  observe,  fast,  and  prob.  to  E. 
fast  firm.]  i.  To  abstain  from  food  ;  to  omit  to  take  nour¬ 
ishment  in  whole  or  in  part ;  to  go  hungry. 

Fasting  he  went  to  6leep,  and  fasting  waked.  Milton. 

2.  To  practice  abstinence  as  a  religious  exercise  or  duty  ; 
to  abstain  from  food  voluntarily  for  a  time,  for  the  morti¬ 
fication  of  the  body  or  appetites,  or  as  a  token  of  grief,  or 
humiliation  and  penitence. 

Thou  didht  fast  and  weep  for  the  child.  2  Sam.  xii.  21. 

3.  To  eat  sparingly  and  only  of  a  specified  food;  as,  to 
fast  on  bread  and  water. 

lasting  day,  a  fast  day  ;  a  day  of  fasting,  —  to  fast  against  or 
upon,  Irish  Antiq.,  to  sit  fasting  before  the  door  of  a  debt¬ 
or  or  one  who  refused  a  lawful  demand.  Cf.  dharna. 
last,  v.  t.  To  observe  as  a  time  of  fasting.  Rare. 

The  day  before  a  festival,  if  fasted,  is  called  its  vigil.  F.  G.Lee. 
fast,  n.  [ME.  faste,  fast ;  cf.  Icel.  fast  a,  AS.  fsesien,  OHG. 
fasta ,  G.  faste.  See  fast,  v.  i.]  1.  Abstinence  from  food  ; 
omission  to  take  nourishment. 

Surfeit  is  the  father  of  much/asf.  Shak. 

2.  Voluntary  abstinence  from  food,  or  certain  kinds  of  food, 
for  a  space  of  time,  as  a  spiritual  discipline,  or  as  a  token 
of  religious  humiliation. 

3.  A  time  of  fasting,  whether  a  day,  week,  or  longer  time  ; 
an  appointed  period  of  abstinence  from  food  or  certain  kinds 
of  food  ;  as,  an  annual  fast. 

fast,  a.;  fast'er  (fas'ter)  ;  fastest  (-tSst).  [ME.,  firm, 
strong,  not  loose,  AS.  fsest ;  akin  to  OS.  fast,  D  .vast,  OHG. 
festi,  G.  fest,  Icel .fastr,  Sw.  &  Dan./asf.  The  sense  swift 
comes  from  the  idea  of  keeping  close  to  what  is  pursued. 
Cf.  fast,  adv.,  fast,  v.,  avast.]  1.  Firmly  fixed;  closely 
adhering;  made  firm  ;  securely  attached  ;  not  loose,  unsta¬ 
ble,  or  easily  moved  or  loosed  ;  immovable  ;  as,  to  make 
fast  the  door  ;  to  tie  a  fast  knot. 

There  is  an  order  that  keeps  things  fast.  Burke. 
Mr.  Scrope,  who  is  fast  with  the  gout.  Scott. 

2.  Secure  against  attack  ;  fortified  by  nature  or  art ;  im¬ 
pregnable  ;  strong.  Obs.  or  R. 

Outlaws  .  .  .  lurking  in  woods  and  fast  places.  Spenser. 

3.  Firm  in  attachment  or  adherence  ;  steadfast  ;  not  easily 
separated  or  alienated  ;  faithful ;  as,  a  fast  friend. 

4-  Permanent ;  not  liable  to  fade  by  exposure  to  air  or  by 
washing  ;  durable  ;  lasting  ;  as,  fast  colors. 

5.  Tenacious  ;  retentive  ;  as,  he  laid  fast  hold  of  the  thief. 

6.  Not  easily  disturbed  or  broken  ;  deep  ;  sound. 

All  this  while  in  a  most/a.**/  sleep.  Shak. 

7.  Compact  ;  firmly  knit;  hard  ;  solid.  Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 

8.  [See  etymology.]  Moving  rapidly ;  quick  in  motion  ; 
rapid  ;  swift;  imparting  6wift  motion  ;  as,  a  fast  horse;  a 
fast  bowler. 

9.  Following  in  rapid  succession.  Rare.  Shelley. 

10.  Indicating  the  time  of  day  as  more  advanced  than  it 
is  ;  —  said  of  a  watch  or  clock  or  of  calculations  of  time. 

11.  In  such  a  condition,  as  to  resilience,  etc.,  as  to  make 
possible  unusual  rapidity  of  play  or  action  ;  as,  a.  fast  racket, 
or  tennis  court ;  a  fast  track  ;  a  fast  billiard  table,  etc. 

12.  Occupying  comparatively  little  time  ;  done  or  accom¬ 
plished  quickly  ;  as,  a  fast  race  ;  a  fast  journey. 

13.  Given  to  pleasure-seeking  ;  disregardful  of  restraint ; 
reckless  ;  wild  ;  dissipated  ;  dissolute  ;  —  of  women,  defiant 
of  conventionality  and  propriety ;  as,  a  fast  man  ;  a  fast 
liver;  a  fast  life. 

14.  Designating  a  fleeoe  or  wool  in  the  early  stages  of  cot- 

ting.  A.  Hawkesworth. 

Syn.  —  Fixed,  firm,  secure,  steadfast,  durable,  permanent, 
lasting ;  expeditious,  brisk,  nimble,  lively,  prompt,  hur- 


F.  fasdole,  L.  faseolus ,  faselus, 

phaseolus ,  phaselus ;  cf.  Gr.  4>a- 
ot)Ao9.]  Ohs.  1.  Chick-peas. 
2.  Kidney  beans. 

||  fas  est  et  ab  hos'te  do'ce-ri 
(dOs'f-rl).  fL.]  Itisrightto  be 
taught  even  by  an  enemy. 

Orid  (Metamorphoses,  IV.  428). 
fash.w.  [Cf.  fas  a  fringe.]  l.The 
tops  of  carrots,  turnips,  etc. ; 
also,  rubbish.  Dial.  Eng. 

2.  A  rough  edge  or  surface.  Obs. 
or  Dial.  Eng. 

3.  Naut.  An  irregular  seam, 
fash'er-y,  n.  [OF .  faschene,  F. 
fficherie.]  Trouble;  worry  ;  an¬ 
noyance.  Scot,  ff  Dial.  Eng. 
fashion.  *f*  farcin,  farcy.  Shak. 
fash'ion.  v.  i.  To  dare  ;  to  ven¬ 
ture.  Dial.  Eng. 

fash  ion-a-bil'i-ty,  a.  Fashion¬ 
ableness.  Rare.  r.S;>.  I 

fash'ion-a-bl.  Fashionable. Ref.  \ 


fash'ion-a-ble-ness,  n.  See  -ness. 

fash'ion-al,  a.  Fashionable  ; 
superficial  ;  stylish.  Ohs. 
fash'ion-ate.  a.  Formed  after  a 
model ;  well-formed.  Obs. 
fa«h'ion-a-tive,  a.  Formative  ; 
also,  given  to  fashion.  Ohs. 
fash'iond.  Fashioned.  Ref.  Sp. 
fashioning  needle.  Knitting  Ma¬ 
chine.  A  needle  lor  widening  or 
narrowing  the  work  by  trans¬ 
ferring  loops. 

fash'ion  less.  a.  See  -less. 
fash'ion-mon  ging,  a.  Behaving 
like  a  fashion-monger.  R.  Shak. 
F.  A  S.  L.  Abhr.  Fellow  of  the 
Anthropological  Society  of  Lon¬ 
don. 

fasor.  FA8UBE. 
fasoun.  d*  fashion. 
fasse  d*  fas. 

fas'set.  d*  FACET,  FAUCET. 

fas'sion,  fassoun  d*  fashion. 


food,  fob t ;  out,  oil ;  chair  ;  go  ;  sing,  ini' :  ♦ben.  thin:  nature,  verdure  (250) ;  K  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144) ;  bon  :  yet :  *h  —  x  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Guide. 
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ried.  — Fast^  rapid,  swift,  fleet,  quick,  speedy,  hasty. 
Fast  and  rapid  are  often  used  without  distinction  ;  but  fast 
frequently  applies  to  the  moving  object,  whereas  rapid  is 
apt  to  characterize  or  suggest  the  movement  itself ;  as,  a 
fast  horse,  a  fast  train,  boat ;  a  rapid  current,  a  rapid  gait, 
rapid  progress.  Swift  suggests  great  rapidity,  frequently 
coupled  with  ease  or  facility  of  movement ;  fleet  (com¬ 
monly  poetical)  connotes  lightness  or  nimbleness;  as, 

“  more  swift  than  swallow  shears  the  liquid  sky  ”  {Spen¬ 
ser)  ;  “  whilst  from  off  the  waters  fleet  thus  1  set  my  print¬ 
less  feet  ”  (Milton).  Quick,  as  here  compared,  applies  esp. 
to  that  which  happens  promptly  or  which  occupies  but 
little  time;  it  suggests  celerity  rather  than  velocity;  as, 

“  slow  to  resolve,  but  in  performance  quick  ”  ( Dryden ) ;  a 
nick  movement  of  the  head,  a  quick  way  to  get  rich. 
peedy  is  opposed  to  dilatory ;  hasty,  as  here  compared, 
suggests  hurry  rather  than  speed  ;  as,  “  No  mode  sufficient¬ 
ly  speedy  of  obtaining  money  had  ever  occurred  to  me” 
{Be  Quincey) ;  a  hasty  departure,  to  snatch  a  hasty  meal. 
See  haste,  velocity,  prompt,  active. 

fast  and  loose,  now  cohering,  now  disjoined ;  inconstant, 
esp.  in  the  phrases  to  play  at  fast  arid  loose ,  to  play  fast  and 
loose ,  orig.,  to  play  a  certain  game  with  a  stick  and  rope 
or  strap  used  by  sharpers  to  cheat  people  at  fairs ;  now, 
to  act  with  reckless  inconstancy  or  in  a  tricky  manner; 
to  say  qne  thing  and  do  another.  ‘k  Play  fast  and  loose 
with  faith.”  Shah.  —  f.  and  loose  pulleys,  Mach .,  two  or 
more  pulleys,  one  loose  and  the  rest  fast,  placed  side  by 
side  on  a  countershaft,  and  having  one  belt  which  can  be 
moved  (sometimes  automatically)  on  to  any  pulley  so  that 
the  machinery  may  be  started  or  stopped,  and  in  some 
cases  reversed,  —  f.  blue,  any  fast  blue  dye ;  specif. :  a  Alka¬ 
li  blue.  See  dye.  b  One  of  the  indulines.  — f.  brown.  See 
dye.  —  f.  fish,  Whale  Fishing,  a  fish  which  remains  attached 
to  the  boat  by  which  it  was  struck,  either  by  the  hold  of 
the  harpoon  or  by  entanglement  with  the  line.  —  f.  green. 
See  dye.  — f.  headstock.  See  headstock  a.—  f. -Joint  hinge,  a 
hinge  having  its  pin  permanently  secured  in  position  by 
the  flaps.  —  f.  pulley,  Mach.,  a  pulley  journaled  on  a  shaft 
so  as  to  be  constrained  to  revolve  w  ith  it.  Cf .  loose  pulley. 
—  f.  red,  any  fast  red  dye ;  esp.,  any  one  of  several  azo  dyes 
derived  from  naphthalene,  and  distinguished  by  the  letters 
A,  B,  C,  etc.  Fast  red  A  is  largely  used  as  a  substitute  for 
barwood  and  archil.  —  f.  violet,  f.  yellow.  See  dye. 
fast  (fast),  adv.  [ME./fli/e  firmly,  strongly,  quickly,  AS. 
fseste  firmly,  strongly.  See  fast,  a.]  1.  In  a  fast,  fixed, 

or  firmly  established  manner;  fixedly;  closely;  firmly;  im¬ 
movably  ;  securely ;  soundly. 

Him/ast  sleeping  soon  he  found.  Milton. 

2  Zealously;  steadily;  vigorously;  stoutly.  Obs. 

Thou  art  60  fast  mine  enemy.  Shak. 

3.  Near;  close  ;  hard.  Obs.  exc.  in  fast  by;  fast  beside. 

Fast  before  the  king  he  did  alight'.  Spenser. 

4.  Immediately ;  at  once.  Hence,  as  fast  as,  as  soon  as.  Obs. 

6.  In  a  fast  or  rapid  manner  ;  quickly  ;  swiftly  ;  readily  ; 
in  quick  succession  ;  extravagantly  ;  dissipatedly ;  as,  to 
run  fast  ;  her  tears  fell  fast ;  to  live  fast. 

fast,  v.  t.  [AS.  fsestan.  See  fast,  a.]  Obs.  1.  To  make 
fast ;  bind  ;  affix  ;  specif.  :  a  To  join  in  wedlock  ;  to  marry, 
b  To  fix  ;  settle  ;  establish,  c  To  seize. 

2  To  drive  in  ;  to  plant,  as  a  blow. 

3.  To  emit ;  to  send  forth  (a  ray  of  the  sun), 
fast,  n.  [From  ?ast,  a.  or  adv. ;  cf.  ME.  fesi,  fr.  Icel.  festr 
a  rope,  akin  to  E.  fast ,  a.]  1.  That  which  fastens  or  holds  ; 
esp.,  Naut.,  a  mooring  rope,  hawser,  or  chain  ; — called, 
according  to  its  position,  a  bow ,  head ,  quarter ,  breast ,  or 
stem  fast ;  also,  a  post  on  a  pier  or  on  shore  around  which 
hawsers  are  passed  in  mooring. 

2.  Something  fixed  or  immovable,  esp.,  as  in  Coal. Mining, 
an  underlying  stratum  of  solid  rock.  Eng. 
last  day  A  day  appointed  for  fasting,  humiliation,  and 
religious  offices,  as  a  means  of  invoking  the  favor  of  God ; 
specif,  [caps.],  a  day  appointed  by  the  magistrates  and  gov¬ 
ernors  of  some  of  the  New  England  colonies  and  States. 
In  Scotland  a  sacramental  fast  day  has  been  observed  in 
the  week  preceding  the  yearly  or  semiyearly  communion 
Sunday.  Since  188fi  it  has  been  less  generally  observed. 

The  Pilgrims  found  it  written,  “  They  that  sow  in  tears  shall 
reap  in  joy.  He  thatgoeth  forth  and  reapeth,  bearing  precious 
seed,  shall  doubtless  come  again  with  rejoicing,  bringing  his 
sheaves  with  him.”  This  beautiful  poetry  was  translated  into 
the  policy  of  the  Pilgrims  by  establishing  a  Fast  clay  in  March  or 
April,  and  a  day  of  Thanksgiving  in  November.  Ii.  W.  Beecher. 
fas'ten  (fas'’n),  v.  t.  ;  fas'tened  (-’nd)  ;  fas'ten-ing  (-’n- 
Tng).  [AS.  fsestnian.  See  fast,  a.]  1.  To  establish  ;  set¬ 
tle  ;  make  firm  ;  solidify  ;  strengthen  ;  harden ;  fortify.  Obs. 

2.  To  ratify;  to  confirm.  Obs. 

3.  To  fix  firmly;  to  make  fast ;  to  secure,  as  by  a  knot, 
lock,  bolt,  etc. ;  as,  to  fasten  a  chain  to  the  feet ;  to  fasten 
a  door  or  window'. 

4  To  cause  to  hold  together  or  to  something  else  ;  to  at¬ 
tach  or  unite  firmly ;  to  cause  to  cleave  together  or  to 
something,  by  any  means ;  as,  to  fasten  boards  together 
with  nails  or  cords  ;  to  fasten  a  nickname  upon  a  person. 

The  words  Whig  and  Tory  have  been  pressed  to  the  service  of 
many  successions  of  parties,  with  very  different  ideas  fastened 
to  them.  Sioift. 

6.  To  close;  grip ;  shut ;  —  said  of  the  hands  or  teeth.  Obs. 

6.  To  cause  to  take  close  effect ,  to  make  to  tell ;  to  lay 
on  ;  as,  to  fasten  a  blow  or  a  kiss.  Obs. 

7.  To  secure  the  acceptance  of  (a  gift  or  favor).  Obs. 

8  To  thrust;  impose ;  as,  to  fasten  a  quarrel  upon  some  one. 

9  To  direct  steadily  and  intently  ;  as,  to  fasten  the  eyes, 
attention,  hopes,  on  something. 

Syn.  —  Fix,  cement,  stick,  link,  affix,  annex, 
to  fasten  a  charge,  or  a  crime,  on,  or  upon,  one,  to  make  his 
guilt  certain,  or  so  probable  as  to  be  generally  believed, 
fas'ten,  v.  i.  1.  To  fix  one’s  self  ;  to  take  firm  hold  ;  to 
lay  hold  of  ;  to  seize  ;  clinch;  cling  ;  —  with  on. 

A  horse  leech  will  hardly  fasten  on  a  fish.  Sir  T.  Browne. 

2.  To  become  fast  or  fixed  ;  as,  to  fasten  in  the  ice. 

3.  To  become  firm  ;  to  set ;  as,  the  plaster  fastens  slowly. 

4.  To  perform  an  act  of  fastening. 

fas'ten-er  (fas^n-er),  n.  One  that  fastens  ;  a  fastening, 
fas'ten-ing  (-Tng),  p.  pr.  <t*  vb.  n.  of  fasten.  Specif. : 
vb.  n.  Anything  that  binds,  makes  fast,  secures,  or  con¬ 
firms,  as  a  lock,  catch,  bolt,  bar,  buckle,  etc. 


||  fas'ti  (fSs'ti),  n.  pi.  [L..  sc.  dies,  days  on  which  courts 
could  be  held,  calendar.]  1.  The  Homan  calendars  which 
gave  the  days  for  festivals,  courts,  etc.,  the  names  of 
magistrates,  historic  anniversaries,  etc.  They  were  di¬ 
vided  into  fas'ti  Ba'cri  (sa'krl)  or  ka  len-da'res  (kaPen-da  - 
rez),  which  resembled  a  modern  almanac,  and  fas'ti  an  na  - 
les  (5-na'lez)  or  hi-sto'ri-ci  (liTs-tor'I-si),  which  were  more 
like  an  official  register  and  historical  date  book. 

2.  A  record  of  events  ;  a  register  of  officials,  or  the  like, 
fas-tid'i  OUS  (fSs-tid'T-ws),  a.  [L .fastidiosus  disdainful, 
fr.  fastidium  loathing,  aversion,  peril,  fr.  faslus  arrogance 
(of  uncertain  origin)  -f-  taedium  loathing.  Cf.  tedious.] 

1.  Scornful;  haughty.  Obs. 

2.  Disgusting  ;  disagreeable  ;  also,  disgusted.  Obs. 

3.  Difficult  to  please;  delicate  to  a  fault;  suited  with 
difficulty;  squeamish;  overnice  :  as,  a  fastidious  mind  or 
ear;  a  fastidious  appetite ;  a.  fastidious  society. 

Let  us  beware  of  indulging  a  mere  barren  faith  and  love,  which 
.  .  .  \&  fastidious  when  it  should  be  hardy.  __  J •  II.  Aewman. 
Syn.  —  Dainty,  finical,  squeamish,  critical.  See  nice. 

—  fas  tid'i-oiis  ly,  adv.  —  fas-tid'i-ous-ness,  n. 

fas  tig'i-ate  (-tT j'T-at)  )  a.  [L.  fastigium  gable  end,  top, 
fas  tig'i-at  ed  (-at/6d)  )  height,  summit.]  Narrowing 
towards  the  top.  Hence  :  a  Bot.  Erect  and  parallel  ;  as, 
fastigiate  branches,  b  Zool.  United  into  a  conical  bundle. 
fast'ness.  n.  [AS.  fsestnes,  fr.  fsest  fast.  See  fast,  «.] 

1.  State  of  being  fast ;  specif.,  firmness  or  fixedness  ;  se¬ 
curity  or  safety  ;  sw'iftness  ;  fast  living. 

All  .  .  .  places  of. fastness  [are]  laid  open.  Sir  J.  Davies. 

2.  A  fast  place  ;  a  stronghold  ;  a  fortress  or  fort ;  a  secure 
retreat ;  a  castle  ;  as,  the  enemy  retired  to  their  fastnesses. 

3.  Compactness  ;  solidity  ;  also,  conciseness  (of  style). 

4.  Tenacity  ;  gripping  pow  er.  Obs. 

5.  Anything  that  fastens  or  makes  secure, 
fas'tu-ous  (f&'Ui-tZs),  a •  [L.  fastuosus ,  fr.  fastus  haughti¬ 
ness,  pride:  cf.  F.  fastueux.']  Proud;  haughty  ;  disdain¬ 
ful  ;  ostentatious.  —  fas'tU-OUB-ly,  adv.  —  fas'tu  OUS 
ness,  n.  All  Archaic. 

fat  (fit),  n.  [AS.  fset.  See  vat,  n.]  Obs.  1.  A  large 
tub,  cistern,  or  vessel ;  a  vat ;  a  wine  cask  ;  a  metal  vessel, 
esp.  one  to  hold  holy  water.  Joel  ii.  24. 

2  A  barrel  or  receptacle  for  dry  articles. 

3.  A  measure  of  quantity,  varying  w  ith  the  commodity, 
fat,  a.  ;  fat'ter  (-er) ;  fat'test  (-§st).  [AS.  fsett,  orig. 
p.  p.  of  a  verb  meaning  to  fatten,  itself  fr.  an  adj.  meaning 
fat ;  akin  to  D.  vet,  G .fett,  feist,  Icel.feitr,  Sw./ef,  Dan. 
fed,  and  peril,  to  Gr.  rri6a|  spring,  fountain,  irtSveiv  to 
gush  forth.]  1.  Abounding  with  fat ;  as  :  a  Fleshy ;  char¬ 
acterized  by  fatness  ;  plump  ;  corpulent ;  not  lean  ;  as,  a 
fat  man  ;  esp.,  of  an  animal,  fed  up  to  fatness  ;  fatted;  as, 
a  fat  ox.  b  Oily  ;  greasy;  unctuous  ;  rich;  —  said  of  food. 

2.  Exhibiting  the  qualities  of  a  fat  animal ;  coarse  ;  heavy  ; 
gross;  dull;  stupid;  slow-witted. 

Making  our  western  wits  fat  and  mean.  Emerson. 

3.  Characterized  by  some  elemeut  of  richness  ;  —  said  of 
various  substances  ;  as,  fat  or  resinous  wood ;  fat  lime 
(lime  that  is  pure  or  nearly  so  and  therefore  slacks  readily 
and  forms  a  creamy  mixture  with  wrater) ;  fat  clay  (clay 
that  absorbs  w'ater  readily,  becoming  plastic  and  of  good 
binding  power) ;  fat  coal  (coal  rich  in  volatile  matter). 

4.  Fertile;  productive  ;  as,  a  fat  soil ;  a  fat  pasture. 

5.  Rich;  producing  a  large  income;  desirable  ;  as,  a  fat 
office  ;  a  fat  job ;  a  fat  part  (in  a  play).  See  fat,  n.,  4. 

Now  parson  of  Troston,  a  fat  living  in  Suffolk.  Carlyle. 
0.  Specif.  :  Print.  Of  a  character  which  enables  the  com¬ 
positor  to  make  large  wages  ;  —  said  of  matter  containing 
blank,  cuts,  or  many  leads,  etc.  ;  as,  a  fat  take  ;  a  fat  page. 
7-  Abounding  in  riches ;  affluent;  fortunate. 

Ail  they  that  be /at  upon  earth  shall  eat  Psalms  xxii.  29. 

8.  Well  furnished  or  stocked  ;  as,  a  fat  feast ;  a  fat  larder. 

9.  Thick  ;  well  filled  out ;  extended  ;  as,  a  fat-i aced  type. 
Sg^^This  line  is  printed  in  fat  type. 

fat  body.  Zool.  a  In  amphibians,  a  lobulated  mass  of  fatty 
tissue  attached  to  each  genital  gland.  Its  size  varies  with 
the  condition  of  the  animal,  b  In  many  insects,  esp.  in 
nearly  mature  larval  stages,  a  fatty  tissue  enveloping  the 
viscera  or  forming  a  layer  under  the  integument.  The 
function  of  fat  bodies  is ’to  serve  as  a  reserve  of  nutrition. 

—  f.  crab,  a  crab  which  w’ithin  a  few  days  w  ill  shed  its 
shell.  Local ,  U.  S.  —  t.  hen,  any  of  a  number  of  succulent 
or  fleshy-leaved  plants,  locally  so  called  ;  esp. :  a  Species 
of  Chenopodium  (C.  album ,  oonus-henricus ,  vidvana,  ru- 
brum,  murale ,  and  auri comum ,  the  last  two  being  also 
called  Australian  spinach),  b  Species  of  orach  ( Atriplex 
hastata  and  A.  patula).  c  Ground  ivy.  d  Buckwheat. 
6  Shepherd’s-purse.  f  Mugwort.  g  The  corn  marigold. 

—  f.  loan,  Banking ,  a  loan  secured  by  an  unusually  large 
collateral.  Cgnt.  —  t.  lute,  a  mixture  of  pipe  clay  and  oil 
for  filling  joints.  —  f.  manna.  See  manna.  —  f.  pine,  the 
long-leaved  pine.  —  f.  series.  Chem.  =  fatty  series. 

fat,  n.  1.  Any  part  of  the  tissues  of  an  animal  which  con¬ 
sists  chiefly  of  cells  distended  with  greasy  or  oily  matter, 
as  the  fat  of  meat;  adipose  tissue  (which  see). 

2.  The  oily  or  greasy  substance  which  makes  up  the  bulk 
of  the  cell  contents  of  adipose  tissue,  and  occurs  in 
smaller  quantities  in  many  other  parts  of  animals,  and  in 
plants,  esp.  in  certain  seeds ;  also,  Chem.,  any  of  a  class  of 
compounds  of  which  the  different  varieties  of  natural  fat 
are  mixtures.  They  are  glyceryl  esters  of  certain  acids, 
as  stearic,  palmitic,  etc.,  and  on  saponification  yield 
glycerin.  They  are  combustible,  cannot  be  distilled  un¬ 
changed,  and  are  soluble  in  ether  but  not  in  wrater.  Fats 
which  are  liquid  at  ordinary  temperatures  are  called  fatty 
oils  or  fixed  oils.  Animal  fat  is  composed  mainly  of  three 
distinct  fats,  stearin  xpal  mi  tin,  and  olein ,  mixed  in  varying 
proportions.  As  olein  is  liquid  at  ordinary  temperatures, 
while  the  other  two  fats  are  solid,  it  follow  s  that  the  con¬ 
sistency  or  hardness  of  fats  depends  upon  the  relative  pro¬ 
portion  of  the  three  individual  fats.  During  the  life  of  an 
animal  the  fat  is  mainly  in  a  liquid  state  in  the  fat  cells, 
owing  to  the  solubilitv  of  the  two  solid  fats  in  the  more 
liquid  olein  at  the  body  temperature.  Butter  contains,  in 
addition  to  the  above,  butyrin,  etc.  (see  butter),  and 
vegetable  fats  exhibit  considerable  variety  of  composition. 


Chemically,  fats  are  neutral  substances  composed  of  car¬ 
bon,  hydrogen,  and  oxygen. 

3.  The  best  or  richest  productions ;  the  best  part ;  as,  to 
live  on  the  fat  of  the  laud. 

4.  Especially  lucrative  or  advantageous  work ;  specif.  : 
a  Print.  Work  containing  much  blank,  or  its  equivalent, 
and,  therefore,  profitable  to  the  compositor,  b  Telling 
lines  or  business  in  an  actor’s  part. 

5.  Anal.  Chem.  See  ether  extract. 

fat  (f£t),  v.  t.;  fat'ted;  fainting.  [ME.  fatten,  AS.  f&t- 
tian,  fr.  fSBtt  fat.  See  fat,  a. ;  cf.  fatten.]  1.  To  anoint ; 
to  lay  fat  upon  ;  to  cover,  as  with  fat.  Obs.  Wyclifje. 

2.  To  make  fat ;  to  fatten  ;  to  make  plump  and  fleshy  with 
abundant  food  ;  as,  to  fat  fowls  or  sheep. 

We  fat  all  creatures  else  to  fat  us.  Shak. 

3.  To  fertilize.  Obs.  or  R. 

fat,  v.  i.  To  grow  fat,  plump,  and  fleshy. 

An  old  ox  fats  as  well  .  .  .  as  a  young  one.  Mortimer. 
fa'tal  (fa'tal),  a.  [L.  fatalis,  fr.  fatum:  cf.  F.  fatal.  See 
fate.]  1.  Proceeding  from,  or  appointed  by,  fate  or  des¬ 
tiny  ;  fated  ;  necessary  ;  inevitable.  Rare. 

It  was  fatal  to  the  king  to  fight  for  his  money.  Bacon. 
2  Doomed.  Obs. 

3.  Pertaining  to,  concerned  with,  or  fraught  with,  fate 
or  destiny;  fateful;  as,  the  fatal  thread;  th  e  fatal  hour. 

4.  Prophetic;  esp.,  prophesying  or  foreboding  death  or 
disaster ;  ominous.  Obs. 

That/rU«/  screech  owl  to  our  house 

That  nothing  sung  but  death  to  us  and  ours.  Shak. 

6.  Causing  death  or  destruction;  deadly ;  mortal ;  de¬ 
structive  ;  calamitous  ;  as,  a  fatal  wound  ;  a,  fatal  disease  ; 
a.  fatal  weapon  ;  a  fatal  day  ;  a.  fatal  error. 

fatal  Sisters,  the  three  Fates. 

Syn.  —  See  deadly. 

fa'tal  ism  (-Tz’m),  n.  1.  The  doctrine  that  all  things  are 
subject  to  fate,  or  that  their  occurrence  is  necessitated  by 
the  nature  of  things  or  by  the  fixed  and  inevitable  decree 
of  arbiters  of  destiny,  such  as  the  Fates. 

2.  The  mental  attitude  of  a  believer  in  fatalism;  submis¬ 
sion  to  the  arbitrament  of  fate. 

fa'tal  ist,  n.  An  adherent  of  fatalism  ;  esp.,  one  whose 
conduct  is  regulated  by  belief  in  fatalism. 

A  fatalist  believes,  or  half  believes  (for  nobody  is  a  consistent 
fatalist),  not  only  that  whatever  is  about  to  happen  will  be  the 
infallible  result  of  the  causes  which  produce  it  (which  iB  the  true 
necessitarian  doctrine),  but,  moreover,  that  there  is  no  use  in 
struggling  against  it ;  that  it  will  happen  however  we  may  strive 
to  prevent  it.  J •  S.  Mill. 

fa  tal  is'tlc  (-Ts'tTk),  a.  Relating  to,  implying,  or  of  the 
nature  of,  fatalism.  — fat&l-is'ti-cal-ly  (-ti-kftl-T),  adv. 
fa-tal'i-ty  (fa-tSl'T-tT),  n.;  pi.-  ties  (-tTz).  [L  .fatalitas: 
cf.  F.  fataliti,]  1.  State  of  being  fatal,  or  fated,  or  pro¬ 
ceeding  from  destiny ;  invincible  necessity,  superior  to, 
and  independent  of,  free  and  rational  control. 

The  Stoics  held  a  fatality,  and  a  fixed,  unalterable  course  of 
events.  South. 

2.  That  w'hich  is  decreed  by  fate  ;  destiny  ;  esp.,  the  con¬ 
dition  of  being  destined  to  disaster. 

3.  State  or  quality  of  being  fatal,  or  destructive  ;  tendency 
to  destruction  or  danger;  fatal  influence;  mortality;  as, 
the  fatality  of  tropical  countries. 

4.  A  calamity  ;  misfortune  ;  disaster;  esp.,  a  disaster  re¬ 
sulting  in  death,  or  the  resulting  death  ;  as,  there  were  a 
dozen  fatalities  and  many  cases  of  injury. 

fa'tal-ly,  adv.  1.  Ill  a  manner  proceeding  from,  or  deter¬ 
mined  by,  fate. 

2.  In  a  manner  issuing  in  death,  ruin,  or  disaster;  mor¬ 
tally  :  ruinously  ;  as,  fatally  deceived  or  wounded. 

Fa'ta  Mor  ga'ria  (fa'ta  m6r-ga'na).  fit.,  i.  e.,  Morgan  the 
fay.  See  fairy,  Morgain.]  1.  A  fairy  celebrated  in  the  tales 
of  chivalry  ana  in  medieval  romances.  In  Arthurian  leg¬ 
end  Morgan  le  Fay  is  the  sister  of  Arthur  and  the  wife  of 
Uriens,  king  of  Gore,  and  is  a  great  necromancer.  She 
treacherously  tries  to  procure  the  death  of  her  brother, 
stealing  Excalibur  and  sending  it  to  her  paramour  that  he 
might  be  able  to  kill  Arthur  in  combat.  She  alsq  attempts 
to  slay  her  sleepiiig  husband.  Failing  in  both,  in  revenge 
she  tries  to  steal  Excalibur  again,  but  gets  only  the  scab¬ 
bard,  which  she  throws  into  a  lake.  She  is  said  to  have 
revealed  the  intrigues  of  Lancelot  and  Guinevere  to  her 
brother.  Finally,  she  is  one  of  the  three  queens  who  con¬ 
duct  the  wounded  Arthur  to  Avalon.  In  the  4‘  Orlando  In- 
namorato  ”  of  Boiardo  Fata  Morgana  appears  at  first  as  a 
personification  of  fortune,  living  in  splendor  at  the  bottom 
of  a  lake. 

2  [/.  c.]  A  mirage,  particularly  one  noticed  at  the  Straits 
of  Messina,  betw  een  Calabria  and  Sicily ;  —  so  called  be¬ 
cause  formerly  regarded  as  the  work  of  the  fairy  of  this 
name.  See  mirage. 

fat'bird'd&t'bfird'),  n.  The  guacliaro.  The  name  is  given 
locally  to  various  other  birds,  as  the  pectoral  sandpiper, 
fate  (fat),  n.  [L.  fatum  a  prophetic  declaration,  oracle, 
what  is  ordained  by  the  gods,  destiny,  fate,  fr.  fori  to 
speak.  See  fame,  fable,  ban  ;  cf.  1st  fay,  fairy.]  1.  That 
in  the  nature  of  the  universe  by  which  things  come  to  be 
as  they  are  or  events  to  happen  as  they  do  ;  a  law  or  prin¬ 
ciple  in  accordance  with  which  the  whole  history  of  the 
universe  is  conceived  to  be  foredoomed  or  predetermined ; 
the  necessity  of  nature ;  destiny.  Fate  is  often  personified, 
and  in  the  era  of  prescientific  and  pre-Christian  enlighten¬ 
ment  was  held  to  be  a  kind  of  deity }  or  group  of  deities 
(see  def.  4),  though  naturally  with  little  or  no  worship. 
In  Christian  thought  and  among  some  of  the  pagan  philos¬ 
ophers  the  idea  of  fate  is  replaced  by  the  notion  of  divine 
foreordination,  while  the  modern  scientific  conception  of 
the  immutability  of  natural  law  is  its  near  equivalent. 
See  determinism  ;  cf.  chance. 

Necessity  and  chance 

Approach  not  me  ;  and  what  I  will  is  fate.  Milton. 
Beyond  ana  above  the  Olympian  gods  la}'  the  silent,  brooding, 
everlasting  fate  of  which  victim  and  tyrant  were  alike  the  in¬ 
struments.  Froudt  ■ 

2.  Hence,  specif.,  the  appointed  lot  or  allotted  life  of  an 
individual,  or  an  arranged  or  predetermined  event;  des¬ 
tiny  ;  esp.,  a  disastrous  lot  or  destiny  ;  ruin  ;  death. 


A  fastening.  Dial.  Eng. 

fast'ens,  or  fasterns,  n.  Short 

for  fasten’s  e’en.  Scot.  If  Dial. 
Eng.  [e’en,  etc.  See  fasten.  | 

fasten’e  e’en,  etc.,  or  fastens-! 
fast'er,  n.  One  who  fasts, 
fast'ironff'.  n.  =  fastinoono. 


fas-tid'i-um  (-tYd'Y-tfm),  n.  [L.] 
Scornful  distnste.  Rare. 
fas  tig'i-ous  (-tYj'Y-tzs),  a.  Like, 
or  having,  a  fastigium.  Obs. 
fas-tig'i-um  (-tZm),  n.;  pi.  -tioi  a 
(-T-d).  [LJ  Apex  ;  summit  s  spe- 


||  faste  (fist),  n.  [F.J  Pomp  ;  dis¬ 
play  :  ostentation, 
fast'en  (fasVn),  n.  [AS. /a ?sten 
fasting.]  Fasting  ;  a  fust  day. 
Obs.  exc.  in  faaten’s  e'en,  een, 
or  even,  fast'ens-e’en  ( fAs'«?nz- 
en'),  -een.  -eve,  -even,  the  eve  of 
the  fast  (of  Lent);  Shrove  Tues¬ 
day  ;  and  fasten,  or  fastens, 
Tne8day.  the  eve  and  the  day'  of 
Shrove  Tuesday.  Scot.  6f  Dial. 
Eng. 

fas'tend.  Fastened.  Ref.  Sp. 
fas'ten-ment  (f4s'’n-m5nt),  n. 


Obs.  [  Obs.  | 

faat'-hand'ed,  a.  Close-fisted. | 
fast'-hold  ,  n.  A  stronghold, 
fastldie.  >?.  [ L .fasti d ium.  Cf. 
OF.  fastirlieA  Pride.  Obs. 
fas-tid  i-os'i-ty  (fas-tYd'T-Os'Y- 
tY),  7i.  Fastidiousness.  Rare. 


Gable  end  ;  pediment,  c  Med. 
Height  of  a  disease,  [manner.] 
faat'ing-ly.  adv.  In  a  fasting | 
fas'tin-gong7,  n.  [Cf.  AS.  fees  ten 
fasting,  and  ingang  ingoing.] 
Shrove  Tuesday.  Obs. 
fasting  spittle.  Saliva  of  one 


who  is  fasting,  in  old  days  used 
in  charms,  exorcisms,  etc. 
faBt'ish,  a.  See-isH. 
fast'land  ,  n.  Mainland.  Rare. 
fast'ly,  adv 4  [AS.  fsestRce.'} 

1.  Fixedly;  firmly;  surely;  con¬ 
tinuously  ;  closefy.  Obs. 

2.  Rapidly  ;  speedily.  Rare. 
fast'-mass',  n.  Shrovetide, 
fast're-de.  a.  [AS .ffeslritd.)  Of 
fixed  opinion  ;  steadfast.  Obs. 
fast'-ahip',  n.  Miserliness ; 
parsimony.  Obs.  [ity.  Obs.  | 
faa'tu  OB'i-ty,  u.FastuouR  qual-| 


fa'sure.  n.  (Cf.  AF.  faisure  a 
making,  fashion.]  Form  ;  fash¬ 
ion  .  Obs. 

fat.  Obs.or  dial. Eng. var. of  ket. 
fat.  Scot.  var.  of  what. 
fat  acid.  Chem.  Sebacic  acid, 
fa'tal-ize,  v.  i.  To  incline  to 
fatalism.  Rare. 
fa'tal-ize.  r.  t.  To  bring  under 
the  control  of  fate.  Rare. 
fa'tal-ness.  n.  See  -ness. 

Fa'ta  ob'stant.  [L.]  The 
ates  oppose. 

Vergil  (^Eneirf,  IV.  440). 


IIFa'ta  vi'am  in-ve'ni-ent.  [L.3 

The  Fates  will  find  a  wav. 

Vergil  (AZneid,  A.  113). 
fat'backG  7i.  The  menhaden, 
fat  box.  =  grease  box. 
fat'-brained7  (-brand'),  a.  Dull 
of  apprehension, 
fat  cell.  Anat.  See  adipose 
tissue.  [fetch. I 

fatch.  Obs.  or  dial.  Eng.  var.  of| 
fatche.  F  vetch. 
fate  +  fade,  to  wither,  fat. 
fate  Ohs.  or  Scot,  and  dial.  Eng. 
var.  of  FEAT. 


ale,  senate,  care,  am,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofa ;  eve,  Svent,  end,  recent,  maker ;  Ice,  Ill ;  old,  ftbey,  orb,  6dd,  s&ft,  connect ;  use,  unite,  firn,  ilp,  circus,  menu ; 


ft  Foreign  Word.  ^Obsolete  Variant  of.  +  combined  with.  =  equals. 


FATE 
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FATUOUS 


3.  Fortune  or  destiny  as  shaped  by  forces  not  proceeding 
from  the  one  affected  ;  condition  determined  or  affected 
by  chance  or  unforeseen  and  incalculable  factors ;  as  his 
happy  fate  ;  obscurity  is  the  common  fate. 

Men  at  some  time  are  masters  of  their  fates.  Shak. 

4.  leap. ]  Class.  Myth.  The  goddess,  or  one  of  the  god¬ 
desses,  of  fate  or  destiny  ;  esp.,  pi.  [L.  Fata,  pi.  of 
fatum ],  the  three  goddesses  who  were  supposed  to  deter¬ 
mine  the  course  of  human  life.  In  Greek  mythology  they 
are  called  the  Moerae  (see  Mcera),  their  individual  names 
being  Ciotho  [Spinner],  who  spins  the  thread  of  life,  Lachesis 
[Disposer  of  Lots],  who  determines  its  length,  and  Atropos 
l1;1  flexible],  who  cuts  it  off  .  In  Hesiod  they  are  daughters 
of  Night  or  of  Zeus  and  Themis.  In  art  Ciotho  is  usually 
represented  with  a  spindle  or  distaff,  Lachesis  with  a 
scroll  or  a  globe,  and  Atropos  with  a  pair  of  scales,  or  of 
shears, .or  drawing  a  lot.  The  Romans  identified  the  Moerse 
with  their  own  goddesses  of  fate,  the  Parcae  (see  Parca) 
whose  names  are  Nona,  Decuma,  and  Morta.  Cf .  Norn. 
Syn.  —  Lot,  doom,  fortune,  chance.  See  destiny. 

late  (fat),  V.  t.  ;  fat'ed  (fat'gd;  -td)  ;  fat'ing  (fat'Tng). 

1.  To  ruin.  Obs. 

2.  To  foreordain;  to  destine.  “This  forked  plague  is 

fated  to  us.”  Shak. 

fat'ed  (fat'Sd;  -Td  ;  151),  p.  a.  1.  Decreed  by  fate  ;  des¬ 
tined  ;  doomed  ;  also,  controlled  by  fate. 

_  _  ,  The  fated  fire  moved  on.  Southey. 

2.  Fate-decreeing.  “  The/afed  sky.”  Rare.  Shak. 

3.  Of  armor,  made  proof  by  fate.  Obs.  Dryden. 

fate'lul  (fat/fool),  a.  1.  Having  the  power  of  serving  or 

accomplishing  fate  ;  fraught  with  fate  ;  involving  momen¬ 
tous  consequences  ;  as,  the  fateful  hour;  a  fateful  decision. 

2.  Significant  of  fate  ;  ominous  ;  prophetic. 

The  fateful  cawings  of  the  crow.  Longfellow. 

3.  Controlled  by  fate  ;  determined  by  irresistible  and  fore¬ 
ordained  forces  ;  as,  the  fatef  ul  Greek  tragedies. 

4.  Fatal ;  deadly.  Obs.  or  R. 

—  fate'lul  ly,  adv.  —  fate'ful  ness,  n. 

fat'head'  (fSt'liSd'),  n.  1.  a  A  cyprinoid  fish  of  the  Mis¬ 
sissippi  valley  (Pimephales  promelas).  b  A  large  labroid 
food  fish  of  California ;  the  redfish  (Pimelotopon  pulcher). 
2.  A  stupid,  dull-witted  fellow.  Colloq. 

—  fat '-he  ad' ed,  a.  —  fat'-head'ed-ness,  n. 

fa'ther  (fa'ther),  n.  [ME  .fader,  AS  .feeder  ;  akin  to  OS. 
fadar,  D.  vader,  OHG.  fatar ,  G.  vater,  Icel.  fatSir ,  Sw.  & 
Dan.  fader ,  Goth,  fadar ,  OIr.  athir ,  L.  pater ,  Gr.  narrip , 
Skr.  piif.  Cf.  papa,  paternal,  patriot.]  1.  One  who  has 
begotten  a  child  ;  a  generator  ;  the  nearest  male  ancestor  ; 
a  male  parent. 

A  wise  son  maketh  a  glad  father.  Prov.  x.  1. 

2.  A  male  ancestor  more  remote  than  a  parent ;  a  fore¬ 
father ;  a  progenitor;  esp.,  a  first  ancestor  ;  a  founder  of 
a  race  or  family  ;  in  the  pi.,  ancestors. 

David  slept  with  his  fathers.  1  Kings  ii.  10. 

3.  One  who  assumes  the  relationship  of  a  parent,  as  a  fa¬ 
ther-in-law,  stepfather,  or  one  who  adopts  another.  Colloq. 

4.  One  that  gives  origin  ;  an  originator  ;  a  producer,  au¬ 
thor,  or  contriver  ;  the  first  to  practice  any  art,  profession, 
or  occupation  ;  a  distinguished  exemplar  or  teacher. 

Father  of  all  such  as  handle  the  harp  and  orgnn.  Gen.  iv.  21. 
Thy  wish  was./af/ier,  Harry,  to  that  thought.  Shak. 
6.  The  Supreme  Being  and  Creator  ;  God  ;  in  theology,  the 
first  person  in  the  Trinity  ;  —  applied  also  to  heathen  deities 
and,  rarely,  to  Christ. 

^Our  Father  which  art  in  heaven.  Matt.  vi.  9. 

O  Tiber  !  father  Tiber,  to  whom  the  Romans  pray.  Macaulay. 
6.  The  oldest  member  of  a  profession,  or  of  a  legislative 
assembly,  etc. ;  as,  the  father  of  the  bar  or  of  the  Senate. 
7-  Eccl.  As  a  title  :  a  A  dignitary  of  the  church,  as  a 
bishop,  b  A  superior  of  a  monastic  house  ;  —  equivalent 
to  abbot,  c  A  confessor ;  —  called  also  father  con fessor. 
d  A  priest.  “  Bless  you,  good  father  friar  !”  Shak. 

8  [Often  cap.']  Eccl.  Any  early  Christian  writer  accepted 
widely  or  generally  as  a  trustworthy  witness  to,  or  exposi¬ 
tor  of,  the  early  history  or  teachings  of  the  Church.  Author¬ 
ities  differ  as  to  the  end  of  the  patristic  age,  some  placing 
it  at  754  (last  mention  of  St.  John  of  Damascus)  for  the 
Eastern  Church  and  604  (death  of  St.  Gregory  the  Great) 
for  the  Western  Church,  others  at  636  (death  of  St.  Isidore 
of  Seville)  for  the  Western  Church,  and  others  at  1153 
(death  of  St.  Bernard).  There  has  been  no  formal  approval 
of  the  fathers  bv  name  by  any  church ;  but  some  of  them 
are  among  the  formally  approved  Doctors  of  the  Church 
(see  under  doctor).  The  fathers  are  usually  grouped  to¬ 
gether  according  to  the  period  in  which  they  lived,  as  the 
apostolic  fathers  (which  see),  the  anlenicene  fathers,  those 
living  between  the  date  of  the  martyrdom  of  St.  Polycarp 
(155)  and  the  Council  of  Nice  (325),  including  Justin  Martyr, 
St.  Irenaeus,  Clement  of  Alexandria,  Tertullian,  Origen 
(these  last  two  not  being  accepted  as  fathers  by  the  Ro¬ 
man  Catholic  Church,  the  former  because  he  was  schis¬ 
matic  and  the  latter  because  he  was  heretical  on  some 
points),  and  St.  Cyprian. 

9.  One  who  performs  the  offices  of  a  parent  by  mainte¬ 
nance,  affectionate  care,  counsel,  or  protection  ;  one  to 
whom  filial  affection  and  respect  are  due. 

I  was  a  father  to  the  poor.  Job  xxix.  16. 

10.  A  respectful  mode  of  address  to  an  old  man. 

And  Joash  the  king  of  Israel  came  down  unto  him  [Elisha], 

•  .  .  and  said,  O  my  father ,  my  father  !  2  Kings  xiii.  14. 


11  a  A  senator  of  ancient  Rome,  b  pi.  The  leading  men 
of  a  city  or  council. 

Father  Abraham,  President  Abraham  Lincoln  (1809-65) ;  so 
called  during  the  Civil  War.  —  F.  in  God,  a  title  given  to 
bishops.  —  F.  of  Algebra,  Franyois  Viete  (Vieta),  the  chief 
algebraist  of  his  time  (1540-1603).  —  F.  of  Angling,  Izaak 
Walton  (1593-1683).  the  author  of  “The  Compleat  Angler.” 
—  F.  of  Comedy,  Aristophanes  (B.  c.  4487-3807).  —  F.  of  Eccle¬ 
siastical,  or  Church,  History,  Eusebius  (2607-340?).  —  F.  of 
English  Poetry,  Chaucer ;  —  first  so  called  by  Dryden.  —  F.  of 
Epic  Poetry,  Homer.  — F.  of  German  Literature,  Gotthold 
Ephraim  Lessing  (1729-81).  —  F.  of  Greek  Tragedy.  See  F.  of 


fafc'-faced'  (-fast')*  a.  Having  a 
fat  face;  —  said  of  ti’pe.  See  fat, 
rt.,9;  TYPE. 

father  brother.  A  paternal  un¬ 
cle.  Scot. 

fa'therd.  Fathered.  Ref.  Sp. 
Father  General  Titleof  the  head 
of  the  Society  of  Jesus, 
fa'ther-land'ish.  a.  See  -ish. 
fa'ther  less-ness.  n.  See  -ness. 
fa'ther-like,  a.  See  like. 
fa'ther- ling.  n.  See  1st  -lino. 
fa'ther-quell  er.  n.  A  parri¬ 
cide.  Ob  s. 

father  right.  See  patriarchy. 
fa'ther-ship,  n.  See  -ship. 
father  sister.  A  paternal  aunt. 

Scot. 


Fathom.  Ferdinand.  Count.  The 

hero  of  “The  Adventures  of 
Ferdinand,  Count  Fathom,”  by 
Smollett,  represented  as  a  vil¬ 
lain  who  robs  his  benefactors 
and  finally  dies  in  misery,  f  Sp.  I 
fatli'om-a-bl.  Fathomable.  lief.  | 
fath'om-arble  (fttfch'tfm-d-b’l), 
a.  See -able. 

fath'omd.  Fathomed.  Ref.  Sp. 
fath'om-er,  n.  One  that  fath¬ 
oms  :  a  sounding  instrument, 
fath'om-less-ly,  adv.  of  fath¬ 
omless. 

fa-tid'i-cen-cy,  n.  [See  fatidi¬ 
cal.]  Divination.  Obs. 
fa-tif'er-ous  (fd-tTf'5r-us),  a. 
[L.  fatifer ;  fatum  fate  +  f err e 


Tragedy,  below.  —  Father  of  his  Country,  Marcus  Tullius 
Cicero  ;  —  so  called  by  the  Roman  senate  on  account  of  his 
zeal  and  courage  in  unmasking  the  conspiracy  of  Cati¬ 
line.  This  title  was  offered  to  Marius,  but  was  refused  by 
him.  It  was  later  bestowed  upon  several  of  the  Caesars, 
and  was  borne  by  Cosmo  de’  Medici  and  other  European 
princes.  The  appellation  has  been  popularly  conferred  in 
America  upon  Washington.  —  F.  of  his  People,  a  Louis 
XII.  of  France  (1462-1515).  b  Christian  III.  (1502-59),  King 
of  Denmark.  —  F.  of  History,  Herodotus ;  —  so  called  by 
Cicero  (De  Leg.  I.  i.  v.).  — F.  of  Jests,  Joseph  Miller  (1684- 
1738),  an  English  comic  actor  and  reputed  humorist.  See 
Joe  Miller.  — f.  of  Letters,  a  Francis  I.  (1494-1547),  King  of 
France,  b  Lorenzo  de’  Medici  (1448-92).— F.  of  Lies,  a 
Satan,  the  supposed  instigator  of  all  falsehood.  Cf.  John 
viii.  44.  b  Herodotus,  the  Greek  historian,  on  account  of 
the  wonderful  stories  he  relates.  —  F.  of  Medicine.  Hippoc¬ 
rates  (b.  B.  c.  460).  —  F.  of  Orthodoxy,  Athanasius  (2967-373), 
chief  defender  of  the  orthodox  faith  against  the  A rians. — 
f.  of  the  chapel,  Print.,  the  presiding  officer  of  a  chapel  ;  — 
now  called  chairman  in  the  United  States.  British.  —  F.  of 
the  Faithful,  Abraham.  Rom.  iv.,  Qal.  iii.  6-9.  —  F.  of  Trag¬ 
edy,  or  of  Greek  Tragedy,  iEschylus  (b.  c.  525-456).  See  Aes¬ 
chylean.  —  F.  of  Waters,  the  Mississippi  River,  —  fathers  of 
the  church.  See  father,  8  ;  patristic  philosophy.  —  Fathers 
of  the  Oratory,  R.  C.  Ch.,  a  society  of  priests  founded  by  St. 
Philip  Neri,  living  in  community,  and  not  bound  by  a 
special  vow.  The  members  are  called  also  Oralorians. 
fa'ther  (fa'ther),  v.  t.  ;  fa'thered  (-therd)  ;  fa'ther-ing. 

1.  To  make  one’s  self  the  father  of  ;  to  beget. 

Cowards./«V/ier  cowards,  and  base  things  sire  base.  Shak. 

2.  To  bring  into  existence  ;  to  originate. 

Primrose  and  daffodil  }'earn  to  a  fathering  gun.  TP.  E.  Henley. 

3.  To  take  as  one’s  own  child  ;  to  adopt  ;  hence,  to  as¬ 
sume  as  one’s  own  work  ;  to  acknowledge  one’s  self  author 
of  or  responsible  for  (a  statement,  policy,  etc.). 

Men  of  wit 

Often  fathered  what  he  writ.  Swift. 

4.  To  treat  as  a  father  ;  to  care  for ;  to  look  after. 

6-  To  provide  with  a  father.  Rare. 

Think  you  I  am  no  stronger  than  my  sex, 

Being  so  fathered  and  so  husbanded  ?  Shak. 

to  father  on  or  upon,  to  ascribe  to,  or  charge  upon,  as  one’s 
offspring  or  work  ;  to  put  or  lay  upon  as  being  responsi¬ 
ble;  as,  the  witness  fathered  her  child  on  the  defendant. 

If  w e father  any  particular  piece  upon  him.  Saintsbury. 
to  f.  one’s  self,  to  indicate  one’s  paternity  by  one’s  resem¬ 
blance  to  one’s  father.  Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng.  Shak. 

fa'ther  hood  (fii'tber-hdod),  n.  The  state  of  being  a  father  ; 
the  character  or  authority  of  a  father  ;  paternity, 
fa'ther-in-law',  n. ;  pi.  fathers-in-law  (fa'therz-).  The 
father  of  one’s  husband  or  wife  ;  —  correlative  to  son-in-law 
and daughter-in-law. 

D®-*  A  man  who  marries  a  woman  having  children  is 
somet  imes,  though  erroneously,  called  their  father-in-law. 
fa'ther-land'  (fa'ther-lSnd'),  n.  [Cf.  D.  vaderland ,  G. 
vaterland.  See  father  ;  land.]  One’s  native  land  ;  the 
native  land  of  one’s  fathers  or  ancestors. 

The  Fatherland,  as  generally  used,  Germany, 
fa'ther-lasher,  n.  A  marine  cottoid  fish  ( Myoxocephalus 
bubalis)  found  on  the 
coasts  of  northwestern 
Europe,  England,  etc.  ; 
the  proach.  The  name  is 
also  applied  to  the  allied 
species  M.  scorpius. 
t  a't  h  er-less.  a.  [AS. 

|  Jiederleas.']  1.  Destitute 
of  a  living  father. 

2.  Without  a  known 
author.  Beau.  FI. 
fa'ther-ll-ness  (fa'ther-  Father-la6her  (Myoxocephalus  bu- 
li-ngs),  n.  [From  father-  baits).  (^) 

ly.]  Quality  of  a  father  ;  parental  kindness,  care,  etc. 
lather  longlegs  A  crane  fly. 

fa'ther-ly,  a.  [AS.  fxderlic.']  1.  Like  a  father  in  affec¬ 
tion,  care,  feeling,  or  demeanor  ;  paternal ;  tender  ;  pro¬ 
tecting  ;  careful. 

You  have  showed  a  tender,  fatherly  regard.  Shak. 

2.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  father.  Obs. 

3.  Of  or  pertaining  to  ancestors  ;  ancestral.  Obs. 

4.  Like  a  father  in  age  ;  venerable.  Obs. 
fa'ther-ly,  adv.  Ill  the  manner  of  a  father.  Archaic. 
fath'om  (fSth'wm),  n.  [ME.  fadme,  fetSme ,  AS.  fxtSm 

fathom,  the  embracing  arms  ;  akin  to  OS.  fatSmos  the 
outstretched  arms,  D.  vadem ,  vaam ,  fathom,  OHG.  fadam , 
fadum ,  G .  faden  fathom,  thread,  Icel.  fatSmr  fathom,  Sw. 
famn ,  Dan .  favn  ;  cf.  Gr.  nerai'vvi'aL  to  spread  out,  irera- 
Ao?  outspread,  flat,  L.  patere  to  lie  open,  extend.  Cf. 
patent,  petal.]  1.  A  full  stretch  of  the  arms  in  a  straight 
line  ;  hence,  grasp  ;  reach.  Obs. 

2.  A  measure  of  length,  containing  6ix  feet  or,  formerly, 
sometimes  five  and  a  half,  or  five,  feet ;  the  space  to 
which  a  man  can  extend  his  arms  ;  —  used  chiefly  in  meas¬ 
uring  cables,  cordage,  and  the  depth  of  water  by  soundings. 

3.  A  quantity  of  wood  or  the  like  a  square  fathom  in  sec¬ 
tion  and  of  any  length  or  various  lengths. 

4.  The  measure  or  extent  of  one’s  capacity;  depth, as  of 
intellect ;  profundity  ;  reach  ;  penetration.  Rare. 

Another  of  his  fathom  they  have  none 
To  lead  their  business.  Shak. 

fath'om  (fSth'wm),  v.  t.  ;  fath'omed  (-amd) ;  fath'om-ing. 
[AS.  fseSmian  to  embrace.  See  fathom,  ?i.]  1.  To  en¬ 

compass  with  the  arms  extended  or  encircling  ;  to  measure 
by  throwing  the  arms  about  or  by  the  extended  arms  ;  of 
two  or  more,  to  encircle  with  arms  extended  from  one  to 
another  ;  to  span  ;  embrace.  Obs. 

2  To  measure  by  a  sounding  line  ;  to  sound  ;  to  penetrate, 
measure,  and  comprehend  ;  to  get  to  the  bottom  of. 

The  page  of  life  .  .  .  seemed  dull  and  commonplace,  only  be¬ 
cause  I  had  not  fathomed  its  deeper  import.  Hawthorn te. 


fath'om  (fXth'wm),  v.  i.  To  take  soundings ;  to  inquire ; 
search  (into). 

fath'om- less,  a.  Incapable  of  being  fathomed  ;  specif., 
immeasurable;  incomprehensible. 

fa-tid'ic  (fa-tid'Tk)  la.  fat idicus  ;  fatum  fdAe -\- 

fa  tid'i-cal  (fa-tid'T-k#l)  j  dicere  to  say,  tell.]  Having 
power  to  foretell  future  events ;  prophetic ;  fatiloquent ; 
as,  the  fatidical  oak.  —  fa-tid'i-cal-ly,  adv. 
fat'i-ga-ble  (f8t'T-gd-b’l),  a.  [L.  fatigabilis :  cf.  F.  fati- 
(jable .  See  fatigue.]  Easily  tired.  —  fat'i-ga-ble-ness,  n. 
fa-tigue'  (fa-teg'),  n.  [F.,  fr.  faiiguer  to  fatigue,  L.  fa- 
tigare.~\  1.  Weariness  from  labor  or  exertion  ;  exhaustion 
of  strength  ;  also,  a  cause  of  weariness  ;  labor ;  toil ;  fa¬ 
tiguing  duties  ;  as,  the  fatigues  of  war. 

2.  Physiol.  Condition  of  cells  or  organs  which  have  un¬ 
dergone  excessive  activity  with  resulting  loss  of  power. 

Th e  jot i g ue  which  results  from  functional  activity  has,  there¬ 
fore,  a  twoiold  cause,  the  decrease  in  energy 
available  for  work  and  the  accumulation 
matters. 

3.  Mil.  Fatigue  duty. 

4.  Mech.  Deterioration  of  a  member  in  a  structure  or 
machine  due  to  a  continued  repetition  of  stress.  It  is 
probably  due  to  the  accumulation  of  a  large  number  of 
very  small  permanent  sets,  and  can  be  removed  wholly  or 
partly  by  annealing.  Repeated  reversals  of  stress  much 
less  than  the  elastic  limit  will  cause  fatigue  and  ultimate 
fracture. 

fa-tigue',  v.  t. ;  fa-tigced'  (-tegd') ;  fa-ti'guiK’o  (-te'glng). 
[Cf .  F.  faiiguer.  See  fatigue,  n.J  1.  To  weary  with  labor 
or  any  bodily  or  mental  exertion  ;  to  harass  with  toil ;  to 
exhaust  the  strength  or  endurance  of ;  to  tire. 

2.  Physiol.  To  bring  about  a  condition  of  fatigue  in. 

3.  To  strain,  as  a  mast. 

4.  Mech.  To  induce  a  condition  of  fatigue  in  (a  material 
of  construction).  See  fatigue,  n.,  4. 

Syn.  —  Jade,  fag,  weary,  bore.  See  tire. 
fatigue  duty.  Mil.  Work  done  by  soldiers  aside  from  the 
use  of  arms  and  strictly  military  duty,  such  as  cleaning 
grounds,  etc. 

Fat'i-ma  (fSt'T-md ;  fa'te-ma),  n.  1.  In  the  “  Arabian 
Nights  :  ”  a  A  female  miracle  worker  in  the  story  of  Alad¬ 
din.  She  is  murdered  by  a  wicked  magician,  who  endeav¬ 
ors  in  her  guise  to  destroy  Aladdin  and  get  his  lamp, 
b  The  mother  of  Prince  Camaralzaman.  See  Badoura. 

2.  The  last  wife  of  Bluebeard.  See  Bluebeard. 
fat'-lean',  n.  Whaling.  Mixed  fat  and  lean  flesh, 
fat'ling  (fSt'ltng),  n.  [ fat  -f  1st  ding.]  A  calf,  lamb, 
kid,  or  other  young  animal  fattened  for  slaughter;  a  fat 
animal ;  —  said  of  such  animals  as  are  used  for  food, 
fat'ly  (fSt'lT),  adv.  1.  Grossly  ;  greasily  ;  largely.  Obs. 

2.  In  a  fat  fashion  ;  like  a  fat  person.  Rare. 
fat'ness,  n.  [AS.  fxtnes.']  1.  Quality  or  state  of  being 
fat ;  corpulency  ;  fullness  of  flesh. 

2.  Hence  :  Richness  ;  fertility  ;  fruitfulness.  Archaic. 

Rich  in  th e  fatness  of  her  plenteous  soil.  Rowe. 

3.  That  which  makes  fat  or  fertile.  Archaic. 

The  clouds  drop/af/iess.  Philips. 

4.  Fat;  an  oily  or  greasy  substance.  Obs. 

5.  The  richest  or  most  profitable  part  of  anything. 

Fat's!  a  (f5t'sT-d),  n.  [NL.]  Bol.  A  genus  of  araliaceous 

shrubs  consisting  of  the  single  species  F.  japonica ,  often 
cultivated  for  its  large  palmately  divided  leaves.  A  North 
American  shrub  sometimes  included  in  this  genus  is  re¬ 
ferred  to  Echinopanax  (which  see). 
fat'-tailed7  Sheep  (fSt'taldO.  One  of  ail  Asiatic  breed  of 
sheep  having  great  quantities  of  fat  on  each  side  of  the 
tail  bones.  The  fat  is  considered  a  great  delicacy, 
fat'ten  (fSt'’n),  v.  t.  ;  fat'tened  (-’nd) ;  fat'ten-ing 
(-’n-Tng).  [See  fat,  a.]  1.  To  make  fat;  to  feed  for 

slaughter  ;  to^nake  fleshy  or  plump  with  fat ;  to  fat. 

2.  To  make  fertile  and  fruitful ;  to  enrich;  fertilize;  as, 
to  fatten  land  ;  to  fatten  fields  with  blood, 
fat'ten,  v.  i.  To  grow  fat  or  corpulent ;  to  grow  plump, 
thick,  or  fleshy  ;  to  be  pampered. 

And  villains/af/en  with  the  brave  man’s  labor.  Otway. 
lat'tish  (fSt'T8li),  a.  Somewhat  fat  or  greasy, 
fat'ty  (fSt'T),  a.  1.  Containing  fat,  or  having  the  qualities 
of  fat ;  greasy ;  gross  ;  as,  a  fatty  substance. 

2.  Carrying  fertilizing  elements  ;  fertile. 

3.  Having  too  great  a  deposit  of  fat.  Chiefly  Med. 
fatty  acid,  Chem.,  any  one  of  the  series  of  saturated  acids 
having  the  general  formula  CnH2H02,  as  formic  acid, 
acetic  acid,  etc. ;  —  so  called  because  the  higher  members, 
as  stearic  and  palmitic  acids,  occur  in  the  natural  fats, 
and  are  themselves  fatlike  substances.  —  f.  clays,  clays 
having  a  greasy  feel.  Cf.  fat,  a.,  2.  —  f.  compounds,  Chem., 
aliphatic  compounds.  See  aliphatic.  —  f.  degeneration. 
Med.,  cell  degeneration  associated  with  the  formation  of 
fat ;  a  diseased  condition,  in  which  the  oil  globules  natu¬ 
rally  present  in  certain  organs  are  so  multiplied  as  grad¬ 
ually  to  destroy  and  replace  the  efficient  parts  of  these 
organs.  —  f.  heart,  f.  liver,  etc.,  Med.,  a  heart,  liver,  etc., 
which  have  been  the  subjects  of  fatty  degeneration  or  in¬ 
filtration.  —  f.  infiltration,  Med.,  a  condition  in  which  there 
is  an  excessive  accumulation  of  fat  in  an  organ,  without 
destruction  of  any  essential  parts  of  the  latter.  —  f.  oils.  = 
fixed  oils.  —  f.  series,  Chem.,  the  methane  series  or  a 
series  derived  from  it.  See  methane  series.  —  f.  tissue, 
A?iat.,  adipose  tissue.  —  f.  tumor.  Med.  =  lipoma. 

fa-tu'i-tous  (fd-tu'T-tas),  a.  Characterized  by  fatuity  ;  fat¬ 
uous.  —  fa-tu'i-tous-ness,  n. 
fa-tu'l-ty  (-tT),  n.  [L.  fatuitas ,  fr.  fattens  foolish  :  cf.  F. 
fatuite.  Cf.  fatuous.]  1.  Stupidity;  folly;  unconscious 
dullness  ;  —  often  with  a  sense  of  self-complacency. 

Those  many  forms  of  popular/afuffy.  I.  Taylor. 

2  Imbecility  of  mind  ;  idiocy;  dementia.  Rare. 
fat'u-ous  (fSUu-ws),  a.  [L.  fatuus.]  1.  Silly;  stupid; 
foolish  ;  blandly  inane  ;  —  often  with  a  sense  of  self- 
complacency  ;  as,  a  fatuous  fop. 


•holding  compounds 
of  poisonous  waste 
If'.  P.  Lombard - 


to  bring.]  Fate-bringing  ;  dead¬ 
ly.  Rare. 

fat'i-gate,  a.  [L.  fatigatw* ,  p. 
I>.]  I  atigued.  —  fat'i-gate,  r.  t. 
To  fatigue.  —  fat  i-ga'tion  ( fftt'- 
I-ga'shan),  n.  Air  Obs. 
fatigue  call.  Mil.  A  summons, 
usually  by  bugle  or  drum,  to 
perform  fatigue  duties, 
fatigue  dress.  Mil.  The  working 
dress  of  a  soldier, 
fa-tigue 'less.  a.  See  -less. 
fatigue  party.  A  party  of  sol¬ 
diers  on  fatigue  duty, 
fa-tigue'some  (fd-teg'stZm),  a. 
Fatiguing;  wearisome, 
fa-ti'guing-ly,  adv.  of  fati¬ 
guing,  p.  pr. 


fa'ti-hah  (fa'tY-ha),  n.  [A x.fa- 
fihah  beginning.]  The  short 
opening  snra  of  the  Koran,  used 
by  Mohammedans  as  a  prayer, 
fa  til'o-quent  <  1<Mil'<Vkwrnt), 
a.  [L.  t'afilot/uvs  declaring  fate; 
fatum  fate  4-  loqtd  to  speak.] 
Prophetic  ;  fatidical.  Rare. 
fa-til'o-quist  (-kwlst),  n.  A 
fortune  teller.  Obs. 

Fat'i-mite  (ffit'Y-mTt),  Fat'i- 
mlde  (-mTd),  a.  Hist.  Descended 
from  Fatima,  daughter  of  Mo¬ 
hammed  by  his  first  wife,  Ivha- 
dija.  —  n.  A  descendant  of 
Fatima  and  Ali.  The  Fatimite 
dynasty  ruled  in  portions  of 
northern  Africa  from  909  to  1171. 


fa^tis'cence  (fd-tls'^ns), w.  [L. 
fatiscens,  p.  pr.  of  fatiscere  to 
gape.]  State  of  being  chinky. 
R.  —  fa-tis'cent  (-fnt),  a.  R. 
fat'-kid  neyed  (f&t'kid'nYd),  a. 
Gross ;  lubberly.  Obs.  Low. 
fat'less.  a.  See -less.  [/fore.l 
fat'ling,  a.  Small  and  fat.  | 
fat'ner.  +  fattener. 
fat'-rumped'  sheep  (fftt'- 
rfjmpt').  One  of  a  breed  of  Tar¬ 
tary  sheep  having  large  accu¬ 
mulations  of  fat  on  the  rump, 
fat'ta-ble,  a.  Capable  of  being 
fatted.  Rare. 

fat'tend.  Futtened.  Ref.  Sp. 
fat'ten-er,  ».  One  that  fattens, 
fat'ter,  n.  One  that  fats. 


fat'ti-ly,  adv.  of  fatty. 

||fa  t't  i  ma'sehi-i.  pa-ro'le 
fe'mi-ne  (fiit'te  mii'skC-e  pa- 
ro'la  f6in'P-na).  Lit.,  deeds 
males,  words  females:  —  motto 
of  Maryland,  nbbr.  and  altered 
from  modern  It.,  I  t'atti  son 
(are)  maschi  e  le  parote  son  fern- 
mine. 

fat'ti-ness.  n  See-NEss. 
fat'tish-ness.  n.  See -ness. 
fat'trels  (fat'rrlz),  n.pl.  [Cf. 
OF .  fatrailie  (Cotgrave)  trump¬ 
ery.]  Ends  of  ribbons.  Scot. 
fat'u-ate  (ffit'd-fit),  a.  [L.  futua- 
tus.  p.  m  of  fdtuari  to  talk  fool¬ 
ishly.]  Fatuous.  Obs.  [ty,2.| 
favu-lsm  (-Yz’m),  n.  =  fatui-| 


food,  foot ;  out,  oil ;  chair  ;  go  ;  sing,  igk  ;  %feen,  thin ;  nature,  verdure  (250) ;  K  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144) ;  boN  ;  yet ;  zh  =  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Guide. 

Full  explanations  of  Abbreviations,  Signs,  etc.,  Immediately  precede  the  Vocabulary. 
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2.  Demented  ;  imbecile  ;  idiotic.  Rare  exc.  in  Scots  Lau\ 
3  Without  reality  ;  illusory,  like  the  ignis  fatuus. 

Thence  fatuous  fires  .  .  .  take  their  birth.  Denham. 
4.  Insipid  ;  tasteless.  Ohs. 

Syn.  —  See  foolish. 

—  fat'u  oua  ly,  adv.  —  fat'u  ous  ness,  n. 

II  faubourg'  (fo'boor';  E.  fo'boorg),  n.  [F.]  A  suburb 
of  a  French  city ;  also,  a  district  now  within  a  city  but 
formerly  outside  its  walls. 

fau'cal  (ffi'k&l),  a.  [L.  fauces  throat.]  Pertaining  to  the 
fauces  ;  faucial ;  specif.,  Phon .,  produced  in,  or  supposed 
to  be  produced  in,  the  fauces,  as  certain  deep  guttural 
sounds  in  the  Semitic  and  some  other  languages, 
fau'ces  (fb'sez),  n.  }>l.  [L.]  1.  Ana/.  The  narrow  pas¬ 

sage  from  the  mouth  to  the  pharynx,  situated  between  the 
soft  palate  and  the  base  of  the  tongue  ;  —  called  also  the 
Isthmus  of  the  fauces.  On  each  side  are  tw  o  curved  folds, 
the  pillars  of  the  fauces,  between  which  are  the  tonsils.  The 
anterior  pillars  are  formed  by  the  projection  of  the  palato¬ 
glossus  muscles,  the  posterior  by  the  palatopharyngei, 
both  covered  with  mucous  membrane. 

2.  Bot.  The  throat  of  a  gamopetalous  corolla. 

3.  Zodl.  That  portion  of  the  interior  of  a  spiral  shell  which 
can  be  seen  by  looking  into  the  aperture. 

fau'cet  (fo'sSt ;  -sit ;  151),  n.  [F.  fausset ,  of  uncertain 
origin.]  1.  A  peg  to  stop  a  vent  hole  in  a  cask,  etc.  Ohs. 
2  A  fixture  for  drawing  a  liquid,  as  water,  molasses,  oil, 
etc.,  from  a  pipe,  cask,  or  other  vessel ; —  called  also  lap, 
and  cock.  It  consists  of  a  tubular  spout,  with  a  movable 
plug,  spigot,  valve,  or  slide.  U.  S.  ct*  Dial.  Eng. 

3.  The  enlarged  end  of  a  section  of  pipe  which  receives 
the  spigot  end  of  the  next  section, 
fau'clal  (ffi'shal),  a.  Anat.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  fauces, 
faugh  (f6),  inter j.  [Cf.  foh.]  An  exclamation  of  con¬ 
tempt,  disgust,  or  abhorrence. 

fau'Ja  site  (fS'zhd-sit),  n.  [After  Faujas  do  St.  Fond, 
French  geologist.]  Min.  A  colorless  or  white  zeolite  oc¬ 
curring  in  octahedral  crystals.  H.,  5.  Sp.  gr.,  1.02. 
fault  (f6lt ;  see  note  helow ),  «.  [ME.  faut ,  f ante ,  F.  /ante 
(cf.  OF.  faut,  also  It.,  Sp.,  &  Pg .  falta),  fr.  (assumed)  LL. 
fallita ,  fr.  L.  fallere  to  deceive.  See  fail  •  cf.  default.] 

1.  Defect;  want;  lack;  scarcity;  default.  Ohs.  or  Archaic. 
One  it  pleases  me,  for  fault  of  a  better,  to  call  my  friend.  Shak. 

2.  Anything  that  fails,  that  is  wanting,  or  that  impairs 
excellence  ;  a  failing  ;  a  defect ;  a  blemish;  a  flaw  ;  a  crack. 

As  patches  set  upon  a  little  breach 

Discredit  more  in  hiding  of  the  fault.  Shak. 


3.  A  moral  failing  less  serious  than  a  vice  ;  defect  or  der¬ 
eliction  from  duty ;  wrongful  act  or  default ;  deviation 
from  propriety  ;  a  moral  offense  less  serious  than  a  crime. 

Be  to  her/awZts  a  little  blind.  Prior. 

4.  A  failure,  esp.  one  causing  an  undesired  condition  or  oc¬ 
currence  ;  failure  to  do  that  which  ought  to  have  been  done, 
or  the  doing  of  that  which  ought  not  to  have  been  done ; 
negligence  ;  hence,  culpability  ;  responsibility  ;  blame  ;  as, 
the  fault  is  his  alone  ;  if  they  suffer  it  is  their  own  fault. 

And  oftentimes  excusing  of  a  fault 

Doth  make  the  fault  the  worse  by  the  excuse.  Shak. 
6.  Blame  ;  censure.  Rare. 

6.  Hunting.  A  lost  scent ;  act  of  losing  the  scent ;  a  check. 
7-  Tennis ,  Lawn  Tennis,  Rackets,  etc.  Failure  to  serve  the 
ball  legitimately  into  the  proper  court. 

8.  Geol.  ct*  Mining.  A  dislocation  caused  by  a  slipping  of 
rock  masses  along  a  plane 
o  f  fracture  ;  also,  the 
dislocated  structure  re¬ 
sulting  from  such  slip¬ 
ping.  The  surface  along 
which  the  dislocated 
masses  have  moved  is 
called  the  fault  plane. 

When  this  plane  is  verti¬ 
cal,  the  fault  is  a  vertical 
fault ;  when  its  inclina¬ 
tion  is  such  that  the  pres¬ 
ent  relative  position  of 


the  two  masses  could  Faults. 


Normal  : 


Reverse. 


Ff,  F'f  Fault  Planes  ;  the  inclina¬ 
tion  in  the  direction  of,  measured 
bv  the  angle  fac,  is  the  Hade  ;  ac 
Throw  ;  hr  Heave  ;  ab  Displace¬ 
ment.  Purts  having  the  same  num¬ 
ber  are  of  the  same  stratum. 


have  been  produced  by 
the  sliding  down,  along 
the  fault  plane,  of  the 
mass  on  its  upper  side, 
the  fault  is  a  normal,  or 
gravity,  fault.  When  the 
fault  plane  is  so  inclined  that  the  mass  on  its  upper  side 
has  moved  up  relatively,  the  fault  is  a  reverse  (or  reversed), 
thrust,  or  overthrust,  fault.  In  the  accompanying  illustra¬ 
tion,  the  fault  Ff  is  a  normal,  and  F'f  a  reverse  one,  be¬ 
cause  the  part  to  the  left  of,  or  above,  Ff  has  been  dis¬ 
placed  downward  relatively,  while  the  part  t  the  left  of,  or 
above,  F'f  has  been  displaced  upward,  relatively.  If  there 
is  no  vertical  displacement  the  fault  is  a  horizontal  fault. 
The  linear  extent  of  the  dislocation  measured  on  the  fault 
plane  and  in  the  direction  of  movement  is  the  displace¬ 
ment  ;  the  vertical  displacement  is  the  throw :  the  horizon¬ 


tal  displacement  is  the  heave.  The  direction  of  the  line  of 
intersection  of  the  fault  plane  with  a  horizontal  plane  is 
the  trend  of  the  fault.  A  fault  is  a  strike  fault  when  its 
trend  coincides  approximately  with  the  strike  of  associ¬ 
ated  strata  (i.  e.,  tlie  line  of  intersection  of  the  plane  of 
the  strata  with  a  horizontal  plane);  it  is  a  dip  fault  w  hen 
its  trend  is  at  right  angles  to  the  strike  ;  an  oblique  fault 
when  its  trend  is  oblique  to  the  strike.  Oblique  faults  and 
dip  faults  are  sometimes  called  cross  faults.  A  series  of 
closely  associated  parallel  faults  are  sometimes  called  step 
faults  and  sometimes  distributive  faults. 

9.  Mining.  Coal  rendered  worthless  by  impurities  in  the 
sjam  ;  as,  slate  fault,  dirt  fault,  etc. 

10.  Elec.  A  defective  point  in  an  electric  circuit  due  to  a 
crossing  of  wires,  or  earth,  a  break  in  the  circuit,  or  the  like. 
Op*  Although  the  l  was  often  inserted  in  the  spelling 
from  the  16th  century,  it  was  commonly  mute  at  least  as 
late  as  the  middle  of  the  18th  century.  Pope  rimed  fault 
with  ought  and  thought,  and  Dr.  Johnson  (1755)  say's  :  “  The 

1  is  sometimes  sounded,  and  sometimes  mute.  In  conver¬ 
sation  it  is  generally  suppressed.”  The  l  is  still  often 
silent  in  dialect. 

Syn.  — Error,  blemish,  defect,  flaw,  imperfection,  weak¬ 
ness,  frailty,  infirmity,  blunder,  delinquency,  indiscretion, 
slip,  lapse.  —  Fault,  failing,  foible,  peccadillo.  A  fault 
is  a  defect  or  imperfection  in  character,  disposition  or 
habits  ;  failing  is  more  negative,  and  implies  shortcoming, 
often  weakness;  a  foible  is  a  harmlessl  and  usually  ami¬ 
able,  weakness  or  failing  ;  a  peccadillo  is  a  petty  or  venial 
fault ;  as,  “  He  is  all  fault  who  hathno/Gu//at  all  ”  ( Tenny¬ 
son)  •  “  And  e’en  his  failings  leaned  to  virtue’s  side  ”  ( Gold¬ 
smith)  ;  “  To  failings  mild,  but  zealous  for  desert  ”  (Pope)  \ 
“  I  can  bear  very  w  ell  to  hear  my  foibles  exposed,  though 
not  my  faults ”  ( Shenstone );  “Here  was  a  healthy  and 
hearty  man  ...  so  humane  that  he  loved  even  the  foibles 
of  his  kind  ”  (Lowell);  “A  truly  well-bred  Christian,  who 
.  .  .  w'inks  discreetly  at  his  little  peccadilloes ”  (living). 
See  error,  blemish. 

at  fault,  a  Unable  to  find  the  scent  and  continue  chase ; 
hence,  in  trouble  or  embarrassment,  and  unable  to  pro¬ 
ceed ;  puzzled;  thrown  off  the  track,  b  See  in  fault.— 
for  f.  of.  in  default  of. —  in  f.,  culpable;  having  offended. 
“  The  phrase  at  fault  is  sometimes  incorrectly  used  in  the 
sense  ‘  not  equal  to  the  occasion,’ 1  in  the  position  of  having 
failed.’  With  still  greater  impropriety,  it  is  (according  to 
Mr.  Fitzedward  Hall)  frequently  employed  by  American 
and  occasionally  by  English  writers  in  the  sense  of  ‘  in 
fault.’  ”  Oxf.  E.  D.  —  to  a  f..  excessively  ;  very  ;  as,  gentle 
to  a  fault,  —‘with  all  faults.  Com.,  without  guarantee  of  lack 
of  defects.  —  without  fault,  without  fail;  certainly, 
fault  (f61t),  v.  t.  ;  fault'ed  ;  faulting.  1.  To  lack.  Obs. 

2.  To  charge  with  a  fault ;  to  find  fault  with  ;  to  blame. 

For  that  I  will  not  fault  thee.  Old  Sony. 

3.  To  cause  or  allow  to  become  faulty  or  imperfect;  —  used 
chiefly  in  the  passive. 

4.  Geol.  To  produce  a  fault  in  ;  —  chiefly  used  in  the  p.  p.  ; 
as,  the  coal  beds  are  much  faulted. 

fault,  v.  i.  1.  To  be  wantiug  or  missing  ;  to  be  deficient ; 
to  come  short ;  to  fail.  Obs. 

2  To  err  ;  to  blunder  ;  to  commit  a  fault ;  to  go  wrong  ; 
to  offend  (against,  etc.).  Archaic. 

If  after  Samuel’s  deatli  the  people  had  asked  of  God  a  king, 
thev  had  not  faulted.  Latimer. 

fault  block.  Geol.  A  body  of  rock  bounded  by  faults. 
These  mountains  {in  the  Great  Basin]  are  not  folds  of  very 
thick  strata,  but  tilted  fault  blocks.  W.  B.  Scott. 


fault'i-ly  (f61'tT-lT),  adv.  In  a  faulty  or  blamable  manner, 
fault'less,  a.  Without  fault ;  not  defective  or  imperfect ; 
free  from  blemish ;  free  from  incorrectness,  vice,  or  of¬ 
fense;  guiltless;  perfect;  as,  &  faultless  poem. 

Syn.  — Blameless,  spotless,  perfect.  See  impeccable. 

—  fault'less  ly,  atfr.  —  fault'less  ness,  n. 
fault  rock-  Geol.  A  rock  consisting  of  fragments  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  crushing  and  grinding  which  accompanies 
a  dislocation,  and  often  found  along  the  fault  plane.  See 

CRUSH  BRECCIA, CRUSH  CONGLOMERATE. 

fault'y  (fSl'tt),  a.;  fault'i-er  (-tl-er) ; 
fault'i-est.  1.  Of  the  nature  of,  or 
marked  by,  fault  or  faults;  containing 
faults,  blemishes,  or  defects ;  imper¬ 
fect  ;  not  fit  for  the  use  intended. 

Created  once 

So  goodly  and  erect,  though  faulty  since. 

Milton. 

2.  Guilty  of  a  fault,  or  of  faults;  hence, 
blamable  ;  wrong  ;  worthy  of  censure. 

Obs.  or  R.  Shak. 

The  king  doth  speak  ...  as  one  which  is 
faulty.  2  Sam.  xiv.  13. 

faun  (fdn),  n.  [L.  Faunus.']  An  Italian 
deity  of  fields  and  herds  represented  as 
having  human  shape,  with  pointed  ears, 
small  horns,  and  sometimes  a  goat’s  tail, 
or  as  half  goat  and  half  man.  See  Faunus. 

Faun  of  Praxiteles,  a  statue,  now  in  the 
Capitoline  Museum  at  Rome,  of  a  nearly 
nude  youthful  faun,  whose  chief  marks  Faun  of  Praxiteles. 


of  difference  from  a  human  being  are  the  sharp-pointer 
ears.  It  is  a  copy  of  a  work  attributed  to  Praxiteles,  and 
suggested  the  title  of  Hawthorne’s  romance  “  The  Marble 
Faun.” 

lau'na  (fci'iid),  n. ;  pi.  faunas  (-ndz),  less  often  faun r 
(-ne).  [NL.,  in  L.  name  of  a  sister  of  Faunus.  See  faun.] 

1.  Zoul.  ct*  Zooyeog.  a  The  aggregate  of  the  animals  of  a 
given  region,  or  of  a  given  geological  period  or  formation  ; 
as,  the  fauna  of  North  America  ;  the  Paleozoic  fauna;  or 
the  animals  inhabiting  certain  kinds  of  situations  ;  as,  the 
marine  fauna  ;  the  fresh-water  fauna,  b  A  minor  zofi- 
geographical  division. 

2.  A  systematic  treatise  upon  the  animals  of  a  given  region 
or  period.  Cf.  flora. 

lau'nal  (16'nal),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  fauna  or  faunas, 
faunal  region.  A  zobgeographical  region.  See  zoogeog¬ 
raphy. 

Fau'nus  (f6'nws),  n.  [L.]  Rom.  Relig.  A  rural  deity,  god 
of  animal  life  and  fruitfulness,  patron  of  husbandry,  hunt¬ 
ing,  and  herding,  and  guardian  of  the  secret  lore  of  nature. 
His  priests  were  the  Luperci  (which  see)  and  his  special  fes¬ 
tival  the  Lupercalia.  Under  Greek  influence  he  was  identi¬ 
fied  with  Pan,  and  there  was  conceived  to  be  a  plurality 
([/.  c .]  fauni  or  fauns)  analogous  to  the  Greek  panes,  satyrs, 
and  sileni.  In  later  myth  Faunus  was  included  in  the  list 
of  Laureutiau  kings,  before  Latinus.  Cf.  Silvanus. 

Faust  (foust),  n.  The  hero  and  title  of  a  celebrated  drama 
by  Goethe,  the  materials  of  which  are  drawn  in  part  from 
the  popular  legends  of  Dr.  Faustus,  a  German  charlatan,  as¬ 
trologer,  and  reputed  necromancer  (15th  and  16th  centu¬ 
ries).  Faust  is  an  elderly  student  who,  grown  weary  of  seek¬ 
ing  knowledge,  deserts  his  studies,  and  sells  his  soul  to  the 
Devil  (Mephistoplieles),  who  agrees  to  become  his  servant 
and  fulfill  all  his  wishes.  He  gives  himself  up  to  indul¬ 
gence  in  sensual  pleasures,  ana  the  first  part  ends  with 
the  carrying  off  of  Faust  by  Mephistoplieles  after  the 
death  of  Margaret,  whom  Faust  has  seduced.  In  the  sec¬ 
ond  part  Faust  is  represented  as  marrying  the  Grecian 
Helen,  a  union  whicn  symbolizes  the  reconciliation  of 
classicism  with  romanticism.  The  fifth  act  is  devoted  to 
the  regeneration  of  the  soul  of  Faust,  wdiich  in  the  end 
is  saved.  A  celebrated  opera  by  Gounod  is  based  upon  the 
first  part.  See  Margaret  ;  cf.  Faustus. 

Faus'tus  (f6s'tM8),  71.  The  hero  of  Christopher  Marlowe’s 
play  “  The  Tragical  History  of  Doctor  Faustus,”  based  on 
the  legends  of  the  German  charlatan  Dr.  Faustus.  In 
Marlowe  Faustus  is  a  young  and  learned  necromancer,  and 
sells  his  soul  to  the  Devil  for  sensual  pleasure  and  earthly 
power  and  glory,  but  shrinks  and  shudders  in  agony  and 
remorse  when  the  forfeit  comes  to  be  exacted.  Cf.  Faust. 
II  fauteull'  (fo'tfi'y’),  11.  [F.  See  faldistory.]  An  arm¬ 

chair;  hence,  the  chair  of  a  presiding  officer;  also  (because 
the  members  sit  in  fauteuils,  or  armchairs),  membership  in 
the  French  Academy. 

fau 'tor  (f6'ter),  n.  [F.  fauteur ,  L.  faulor,  contr.  fr.  favi - 
tor,  fr.  favere  to  be  favorable.  See  favor.]  A  favorer  ; 
a  patron;  one  who  gives  countenance  or  support;  a  pro¬ 
tector;  partisan;  abetter.  Rare.  —  fau 'tor- ship,  n.  Rare. 

The  king  and  the  fautors  of  his  proceedings.  Latimer. 
II  faux7  pas'  (fo7  pa');  pi •  faux  pas.  [F.  See  false;  pas.I 
A  false  step  ;  a  slip  ;  an  act  injurious  to  one’s  reputation  ; 
now,  esp.,  an  offense  against  social  convention, 
fa'vel  (fa'Wd),  a.  [OF.  fauvel,  favel,  dim.  of  F .fauve;  of 
G.  origin.  See  fallow,  g.]  Yellow  ;  fallow  ;  dun.  Obs. 
fa'vel,  n.  [OF.  See  favel,  «.]  A  horse  of  a  favelor  dun 
color  ;  —  used  as  a  proper  name.  Also,  such  a  horse  as  a 
type  of  duplicity  ;  hence,  cunning  ;  fraud.  Obs. 
to  curry  favel.  See  to  curry  favor,  under  curry,  v.  t. 
fa  ve'O-late  (fa-ve'o-lat),  a.  [From  dim.  of  L.  farus  honey¬ 
comb.]  Honeycombed  ;  having  cavities,  or  cells,  some¬ 
what  resembling  those  of  a  honeycomb  ;  alveolate  ;  favose. 
Fa  vier'  ex  plo'sive  (fA'vya').  [After  the  inventor,  P.  A. 
Favier ,  a  Frenchman.)  Any  of  seveial  explosive  mix¬ 
tures,  chiefly  of  ammonium  nitrate  and  a  nitrate  derivative 
of  naphthalene.  They  are  very  stable,  but  require  pro¬ 
tection  from  moisture.  As  prepared  it  is  a  compressed 
cylinder  of  the  explosive,  filled  with  loose  powder  of  the 
same  composition,  all  inclosed  in  waterproof  wrappers.  It 
is  used  for  mining. 

fa  vo'ni  an  (fd-vo'nt-5n),  a.  [L.  Favonius  the  west  wind.] 
Pertaining  to  the  west  wind  ;  mild  ;  favoring. 

Fa- vo'ni  US  (-ms),  n.  [L.]  Rom.  Myth.  The  west  wind 
(personified),  blowing  at  the  beginning  of  spring  and  pro¬ 
moting  vegetation  ;  Zephyrus. 
fa'vor,  fa'vour  (la'ver),  n.  [OF.  favor,  F.  favevr,  L.  favor, 
fr.  favere  to  be  favorable.  In  the  phrase  to  curry  favor, 
favor  is  a  different  word,  for  favel  a  horse.  See  2d  favel.] 

1.  Kind  regard  ;  countenance  ;  approving  disposition ; 
commendation;  kindness;  goodwill. 

But  found  no  favor  in  his  lady’s  eyes.  Dryden. 

2.  Act  of  countenancing,  or  condition  of  being  counte¬ 
nanced,  or  regarded  propitiously;  support;  aid;  promo¬ 
tion  ;  befriending  ;  as,  an  attack  under  favor  of  night. 

Jesus  increased  .  .  .  in  favor  with  God  and  num.  Luke  ii.  52. 


II  fa'tu-us  (f&t'fl-tfs),  »/.;  pi. 
fatui  (-1);  /eHi.Ia'tu  a  (-ri),  pi. 

(-e).  [L.]  A  weak-minded 
person  ;  a  fool.  [fatuus. | 
rat'u-us,  n.  Short  for  ignis | 
fat'va.  fat'vah,  fat'wa,  fat'- 
wah.  Vars.  of  kutwa. 
fat' -wit  ted,  a.  Dull ;  stupid, 
fat'wood  ,  ii.  Any  pine  wood 
full  of  pitch.  Southern  U.  S. 
fau.  +  FOE. 

fau'cal,  ».  A  faucal  sound, 
fauce  (fds;  fiis).  Obs.  or  Scot, 
and  dial.  Eng.  var.  of  false. 
fauch  (fan).  Scot.  var.  of  faugh. 
fau'chard  (fO'shard),  n.  (F.,fr. 
faux  a  scythe,  L  .falx  a  sickle.] 
Along-handled  medieval  weap¬ 
on  with  a  long,  convex  edge, 
fauchon.  d*  falchion. 
faucht  (faxt).  Scot.  var.  of 
fought ,  pret.  &  p.  p.  of  fight. 
fau-ci'tis  (fS-al'tTs),  n.  [NL.  ; 
fauces  4-  -it is.]  Med.  Inflamma¬ 
tion  of  the  fauces, 
fau'eon,  faucoun.  falcon. 
fau'eon-et.  +  falconet. 
fau'cre(fo'kr’),  77.  [F.,  for  OF. 
fautre.]  A  kind  of  lance  rest 
secured  to  the  breastplate, 
faud  (  ffld  ;  fad).  Eng.  dial.  var. 
of  fold,  n.  tf  v.,  pen  ;  v.,  bend, 
fauf  (fdf  :  faf).  Var.  of  faugh. 
Scot,  tf  Dial.  Eng. 
fkugh  (f8f ;  faf  ;  Scot,  fine),  n., 
a.,  if  v.  t.  [Cf.  fallow  dun, 
fallow  (land).]  Fallow.  Scot, 
tf  Dial.  Eng. 


faugh'ter.  «*•  fa  flier. 
fauT'dar.  Var.  of  folmdar. 
fauj-da'ri  a-da'lat  (louj-dii'rl). 
See  ADAWLUT. 
faul.  d*  fall,  v. 
faul'con.  +  falcon. 

Faul'con  bridge  .  the  Bastard 
(fd''k’n-brTj/)-  In  Shakespeare's 
“  King  John,”  a  bold,  outspo¬ 
ken,  and  sportive  natural  son  of 
Richard  Cocur  de  Lion.  He  is 
faithful  to  the  king, 
fauld  (f61d :  fad).  Scot.  &  dial. 
Eng.  var.  of  fold,  ti.  V  v.,  pen  ; 
«.,  bend. 

fauld  ( f Old.),  n.  Metal.  The  tymp 
arch  of  a  furnace, 
faule.  d*  fall,  n.  tf  v. 
Faulk'land  (fdk'lrtnd),  n.  An 
overanxious  and  jealous  lover  in 
Sheridan’s  comedy  “  The  Ri¬ 
vals.” 

fault  breccia.  Crush  breccia, 
fault  conglomerate.  Crush  con¬ 
glomerate. 

faul'ter.  d*  falter,  to  stumble, 
fault'er,  n.  One  who  commits 
a  fault.  Ohs..  Srot.,  nr  Dial.  Eng. 
faul'ter  (ffl'tSr  ;  fSl'tPr).  Ohs. 
or  dial.  Eng.  var.  of  falter,  to 
thresh  barley. 

fault ' find  ef,  w.  One  given  to 
finding  fault,  esp.  unreasonably, 
fault 'find  ing.  ».  Act  or  prac¬ 
tice  of  finding  fault, 
fault 'ful.  a.  Full  of  faults. — 
fault'ful-ly,  adv. 
fault'i-ness.  n.  See-NESS. 


fault'ing.?>./>7*  tfvb.n.  of  fault. 
faul'tor.  For  fautor.  Obs. 
fault  stuff.  Geol.  Fault  rock, 
faulx,  /i.  A  wrestling  trick.  Obs. 
faun,  d*  fawn. 
faun(f6n;  fan).  Scot,  and  dial. 
Eng.  var.  of, fallen,  p.  p.  of  fall. 
Fau'na  (f6'nd),  t?.  [L.]  = 

Bona  Dea.  [to  fauns.  | 

faun'al  (fdn'rtl),  a.  Relatingl 
Fau  na'll-a  (1'8-na'lY-a),  n.  pi. 
[L.]  Rom.  Antiq.  Either  of  two 
festivals  (February  13.  Decem¬ 
ber  5)  in  honor  of  Faunus. 
fau'nist  (fd'nYst),  ti.  A  student 
of  faunns. 

fau-nis'tic  (f6-nYs't  o,  fau- 
nis'ti-cal  (-tt-kdl),  a.  Of  or  per¬ 
taining  to  zoogeography  ;  fau¬ 
nal. —fau- nis'ti-cal-ly,  adv. 
fau-nol'o-gy  (fd-nbl'fl-jT).  ti. 
[fauna  4-  -logy.]  Zoogeography. 
—  fau  no-log 'i-cal  (f<VnO-18j/T- 
krtl),  a.  ^  [fant.  Ob.«.| 
faunt,  7».  [F.  enfant.]  An  in-1 
faunt'e-kin,  n.  Ab"  fauntolet. 
An  infant :  little  child.  Ohs. 
faun' tel -te,  n.  [Cf.  OF.  enf an¬ 
te!,  enfantelet ,  dim.  of  enfant 
child.]  Childishness.  Ohs. 
Faunt'le-roy',  Little  Lord 
(ftint'lP-ror  :  f8nt'-).  The  win¬ 
ning.  naive,  American-born  bov 
who  becomes  heir  to  an  English 
estate,  in  Frances  Hodgson  Bur¬ 
nett’s  story  of  the  same  name, 
fau'nus  but'ter-fly7  (fd'nus). 
The  green  comma. 


fa’ured.  Scot.  &  dial.  Eng.  var. 

Of  FAVORED.  [NC0f.| 

fau'sant.  Var.  of  fawsont.| 
fause  ( ffts).  Scot.  &  dial.  Eng. 
var.  of  false. 

fauBe'-house'.  n.  A  hollow  made 
in  a  stack  of  grain  on  the  wind¬ 
ward  side,  to  dry  the  grain. 
Scot.  [or  Dial.  Eng.  \ 

fau'sen  (ffi's’n),  n.  An  eel.  Ohs.  | 
fausse'braie',  or  fausse  braye' 
(fos'bra'),  n.  [F.  fausse-braie.] 
Mil.  A  second  rampart,  exterior 
and  parallel  to  the  main  ram- 
iart,  and  considerably  below  its 
cvel.  It  is  now  rare  except  in 
the  form  of  a  tenaille.  —  fausse"- 
brayed'  (-brad'),  a. 
faust  (  fdst),  a.  (L.  faustus  for¬ 
tunate.]  Happy  ;  fortunate.  R. 
faus'ter.  d*  foster. 

Faus-ti'na  t  ffis-tT'nd),  n.  [L.  ; 
cf.  Ij.  faustus  auspicious,  fortu¬ 
nate.]  L it.,  lucky  ;  — fern.  prop, 
name.  F.  Faust ine  (fasten'); 
It.  Faustina  (fou-Bte'na)  ;  G. 
Fans  tine  (-ste'n?). 
faut  (fdt ;  fat).  Obs.  or  Scot,  and 
dial.  Eng.  var.  of  fault. 

||  faute'  de  mieux'  (fot'  dS 
myfl').  [F.l  For  want  of  better, 
fau'ter.  fau'tor  (ffi't?r;  fix'tPr). 
Scot.  var.  of  faultkk. 
fau'ter-er  <  fd't5r-Pr),  n.  A  fau¬ 
tor,  or  favorer.  Rare.  —  Fern, 
form  fau'tress,  fau'trix,  n.  Ohs. 
faut'y  (ffit'l;  fiit'T).  Obs.  or 
Scot,  and  dial.  Eng.  of  faulty. 


fauvel.  d*  favel. 

|!  fau  vette'  (f5/v5t'),  n.  [F., 
dim.  fr.  fame  fawn-colored.] 
Any  of  several  small  singing 
birds,  as  the  garden  warbler  of 
Europe.  [ces.  Rare.  | 

|  faux  (f8ks),  77.,  sing,  of  fau- | 
faux  -tour  don'  (fO'bfl&r  ddN'), 
77.  [F.]  =  FABURDEN. 

fauxtourg  d*  faubourg. 
faux'Jour'  (f5/zhoor'),  n.  [F.] 
Lit.,  a  false  light;  hence  :  a  In 
building,  a  borrowed  light,  as 
where  a  window  in  a  partition 
opposite  one  in  an  outer  wall 
allows  daylight  to  pass,  b  Art. 
A  light  not  suitable  to  a  work  of 
art,  etc. 

fa-vag'i-nous  (fa-vfij'l-ntfs),  a. 
[L./«7’7/sa  honeycomb.]  Formed 
like,  or  resembling,  a  honey¬ 
comb.  Obs.  or  R.  [tion.  Ohs. | 
fa-va'go,  77.  [LL.]  An  exuda-| 
fa'vas.  77.  See  favus,  n.,  2. 
fa-vel'la  (f«-vSl'a),  n.;  pi.  -l.k 
(-e).  [NL.,  fr  L., favus  a  honey¬ 
comb.]  Bot.  In  certain  red  alga? 
of  the  family  Ceramiace*.  an 
agglomeration  of  spore*  resem¬ 
bling  cystocarps,  hut  with  a  very 
thin  investing  membrane,  and 
borne  at  the  ends  of  branches, 
fav  el-lid'i-um  (tUv'r-lTd'i-nm). 
/i. ;  L.  pi.  -Lidia  (-/>).  [NL.] 
Bot.  A  favella  immersed  in  the 
frond. 

fa-vel'loid,  a.  [favella  4-  -nid.] 
Pert,  to  or  resembling  a  favella. 


fa-ve'o-lus  (fd-ve'o-lns),  77.  ;  pi. 
-Li  (-1T).  [NL.,  dim.  fr.  L.  farus 
honeycomb.]  1.  A  small  pit  or 
cell,  like,  or  suggestive  of,  a 
honeycomb  cell,  as  in  a  rock. 

2.  Bot.  =  ALVEOLA.  [FAVOR.) 
fa'ver.  Obs.  or  dial  Eng. var.  of  | 
fav'er  el  (ffiv'Pr-el),  n.  [Cf.  OF. 
f aver  ole  a  kind  of  bean.)  Ohs. 
or  Dial.  Eng.  a  An  onion,  b 
Vernal  whitlow  grass  (Dr aha 
verna).  c  Water  speedwell. 
Fav'er-olle  (fftv'Pr-51),  77.  One 
of  a  race  of  domestic  fowls  orig¬ 
inated  in  France  by  crossing 
Iioudans  with  Dorkings  and 
light  Brahmas.  They  have  a 
single  comb,  slightly 'feathered 
legs,  and  five  toes  on  each  foot ; 
the  hen  is  of  a  salmon  or  fawn 
color  with  a  nearly  white  breast. 
II  fa-ve'te  lin'guis.  [L.]  Favor 
wi  .h  your  tongueB,  that  is,  be  si¬ 
lent.  Horace  (Odes,  III.  1,  2). 
fa'vi.  77.,  fd.  of  favus, 2. 
fa'vi-form  (fa'vY-f6rm),  a.  [L. 
rdvus  honeycomb  -J-  -form.] 
Resembling  a  honeycomb  in 
structure  :  as,  a  far(form  ulcer, 
fa-vil'loua  (fd-vTl'us),  a.  [L  .fa- 
villa  glowing  ashes.]  Of  or  re¬ 
sembling  ashes.  Rare. 
fa-vis'sa  (fa-vYs'd).  77. ;  pi.  -s.e 
(-e).  [L.]  Class.  Archseol.  A  res¬ 
ervoir  or  underground  storage 
chamber  of  an  ancient  temple, 
fa'vn  (ffi'v’n),  n.  [Dan.]  See 
measure. 


ale,  senate,  c&re,  Hm,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofa  ;  ©ve,  £vent,  find,  reefint,  maker;  ice,  ill;  old,  obey,  orb,  5dd,  sfift,  connect ;  use,  unite,  urn,  iip,  circus,  menU  ; 

U  Foreign  Word.  +  Obsolete  Variant  of.  +  combined  with.  =  equals. 
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3-  A  kind  act  or  office  ;  kindness  done  or  granted  ;  benev¬ 
olence  shown  by  word  or  deed  ;  an  act  of  grace  or  good 
will,  as  distinct  from  justice  or  remuneration. 

Bej?  on e  favor  at  thy  gracious  hand.  Shak. 

4.  Mildness  or  mitigation  of  punishment;  lenity;  an  in¬ 
dulgence.  Obs.  or  R. 

I  could  not  discover  thelenity  and/arorof  this  sentence.  Swift. 
6-  The  object  of  regard  ;  person  or  thing  favored.  Obs. 

His  chief  delight  and  favor.  Milton. 

6-  Partiality  towards  a  litigant  or  one  of  two  or  more  per¬ 
sons  having  adverse  interests;  bias. 

7.  Beauty;  attractiveness;  charm.  Obs.  or  Archaic. 

8.  Appearance;  look;  countenance;  face;  feature. 

This  boy  iB  fair,  of  female/auor.  Shak. 

9.  A  gift  or  present ,  something  bestowed  as  an  evidence 
of  good  will ;  a  token  of  love  ;  something  worn  as  a  token 
of  affection  or  loyalty,  as  of  a  knight  to  his  lady ;  as,  a 
favor  of  ribbons  or  the  like  worn  by  adherents  of  a  politi¬ 
cal  party,  guests  at  a  wedding,  etc.;  a  favor,  or  small  pres¬ 
ent,  given  to  guests  at  a  dinner,  by  one  dancer  to  another 
in  a  cotillion  figure,  etc. 

Wear  thou  this/aror  for  me,  and  stick  it  in  thy  cap.  Shak. 

10.  pi.  Love  locks.  Cf.  favorite,  2.  Obs.  Wright. 

11.  A  letter  or  epistle  ;  so  called  in  commercial  civility 
or  compliment ;  as,  your  favor  of  yesterday  is  received. 
Syn.  —  Kindness,  countenance,  patronage,  support; 
grace,  gift,  benefit  ;  benevolence,  readiness,  zeal.  —  Favor, 
good  will  may  often  be  used  without  perceptible  distinc-  i 
tion.  But  favor  is  frequently  the  manifestation  of  good  \ 
will,  and  suggests  graciousness,  or  even  condescension;  I 
good  will  more  commonly  connotes  heartiness  or  zeal ; 
as,  “You  .  .  .  who  owed  your  first  promotion  to  his 
favor ,  who  grew  beneath  his  smile  ”  ( Shelley ) ;  “  Thou  art 
not  ignorant  w  liat  dear  good  will  I  bear  unto  the  banished 
Valentine”  (Shak.) ;  “We  often  made  feasts  for  each 
other,  where  good  will  outweighed  the  frugal  luxury  of 
our  country  cheer  ”  (Shelley).  See  mercy. 

in  favor,  favored  ;  countenanced  ;  in  good  grace.  —  in  favor 
of,  upon  the  side  of ;  favorable  to  ;  for  the  advantage  of  ; 
out  of  preference  for ;  for  the  sake  of.  —out  of  f.,  disliked  ; 
under  displeasure. — under  f.,with  your  permission;  sub¬ 
ject  to  being  overruled.  —  with  or  by  one’s  f.,  with  leave ;  by 
kind  permission. 

But,  with  your  favor,  I  will  treat  it  here.  Dry  den. 

fa'vor,  fa'vour  (fa'ver),  v.  t.  ;  fa'vored,  fa'voured  (-verd) ; 
fa'vor-ing,  fa'vour-ing.  [Cf.  OF.  favorer.  See  favor,  n.] 

1.  To  regard  with  favor;  to  aid,  or  to  have  the  disposi¬ 
tion  to  aid  ;  to  wish  success  to  ;  to  be  propitious  to ;  to 
countenance  ;  to  treat  with  consideration  or  tenderness ; 
to  show  partiality  or  unfair  bias  towards. 

O  happy  youth  !  and./arorer/  of  the  skies.  Pope. 
He  that  favoreth  Joab,  .  .  .  let  him  go  after  Joub.  2  Sam.  xx.  11. 
Walking  in  the  dark  .  .  .  to  favor  my  eyes.  Pepys. 

2  To  afford  advantages  for  success  to  ;  to  facilitate  ;  as, 
the  darkness  favored  his  attempt. 

3.  To  give  confirmation  to  ;  to  sustain  ;  as,  these  facts 
favor  his  contention. 

4.  To  resemble  in  features ;  to  have  the  aspect  or  looks 
of  ;  as,  the  child  favors  his  father. 

6  To  oblige  ;  to  show  favor  or  kindness  to  (with) ;  as,  he 
favored  them  with  a  copy  of  his  book. 

6.  In  the  cotillion,  or  german,  to  give  a  favor  to  (one’s 
partner  in  a  figure). 

fa'vor  a  ble,  fa'vour  a  ble  (-d-b’l),  a.  [F.  favorable ,  L. 
favorabilis  favored,  popular,  pleasing,  fr.  favor.  See 
favor,  n.]  1.  Attracting  favor ;  well-favored.  Obs. 

2  Full  of  favor  ;  favoring  ;  manifesting  partiality  ;  kind  ; 
propitious  ;  friendly  ;  approving  ;  complaisant. 

Lend  favorable  ears  to  our  request.  Shak. 

3.  Conducive  ;  contributing  ;  tending  to  promote  or  facili¬ 
tate  ;  advantageous ;  convenient. 

A  place  very  far  oroide  for  the  making  levies  of  men.  Clarendon 

—  fa'vor-a  ble-ness,  fa'vour-a-ble-ness,  n.  —  fa'vor 
a  bly,  fa'vour-a  bly,  adr. 

fa'vored,  fa'voured  (ta'verd),  a.  1.  Countenanced  ;  aided  ; 
regnrded  with  kindness ;  as,  tx  favored  friend. 

2  Having  a  certain  favor  or  appearance;  featured;  as, 
well  -favored  ;  ill  -favored  ;  hard-/orom/,  etc. 

—  fa'vored  ly,  fa'voured  ly,  adv.  —  fa'vored  ness,  fa' 
voured-nesa,  n. 

Favored,  or  Favoured,  Child  of  Victory,  Massena  (1758-1817), 
one  of  Napoleon’s  marshals  ;  —  so  called  on  account  of  his 
numerous  successive  victories. 

fa'vor-er,  fa'vour-er  (fa'ver-er),  n.  One  who  fuvors. 
furthers,  or  promotes  ;  one  who  regards  with  kindness  or 
friendship  ;  a  well-wisher  ;  a  supporter. 

And  come  to  us  as  favorers,  not  as  foes.  Shak. 

fa'vor-ite,  fa'vour-ite  (fa'ver-Tt),  n.  [  OF.  favorit  fa¬ 
vored,  F .  favori,  fem.  favorite ,  fr.  It.  favorilo,  iem.favo- 
rila ,  prop.  p.  p.  of  favorite  to  favor.  See  favor.]  1.  A 
person  or  thing  regarded  with  peculiar  favor;  one  treated 
with  partiality  ;  one  preferred  above  others  ;  specif.,  one 
unduly  loved,  trusted,  or  enriched  with  favors  by  a  person 
of  high  rank  or  authority. 

Committing  to  a  wicked  fa vorite 

All  public  cares.  Milton. 

2.  pi.  Short  curls  dangling  over  the  temples,  fashionable 

in  the  17th  and  18th  centuries.  Farquhar. 


3.  Sporting.  The  competitor  (as  a  horse  in  a  race)  that  is 
judged  most  likely  to  win ;  the  competitor  against  whom 
the  shortest  odds  are  laid  in  the  betting  or  who  sells  at 
the  highest  price  in  the  pools. 

4  A  favorer;  partisan.  Obs. 
fa'vor-ite.  fa'VOUr-ite  (fa'ver-Tt),  a.  Regarded  with  par¬ 
ticular  affection,  esteem,  or  preference ;  as,  a  J  a  vorite  child, 
fa'vor-it  ism,  fa'vour  it  ism  (-Tt-Tz’m),  n.  [Cl.  F.  fa- 
voritisme.’]  1.  The  disposition  to  favur  and  promote  the 
interest  of  one  person  or  family,  or  of  one  cIhsr  of  men,  to 
the  neglect  of  others  having  equal  claims  ;  partiality. 

2.  State  of  being  a  favorite. 

fa'vor-less,  fa'vour-lcss,  a.  1.  Unfavored ;  not  regarded 

with  favor  ;  unattractive. 

2.  Un propitious  ;  unfavorable.  Ob s. 

4 4  F  ortune  favorless.  ’  ’  Spenser. 

Fav  o  si'tes  (fSv'6-si'tez),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  L. 
fa  vies  honeycomb.  Cf.  favose.]  Paleon. 

A  genus  of  lo.ssil  corals  having  polygonal 
cells  with  perforated  walls.  It  is  known 
from  the  Ordovician  to  the  Carbonifer¬ 
ous,  but  is  esp.  abundant  in  the  Silurian 
and  Devonian  rocks,  and  is  the  type  of  r  ..  .  „  ,, 

a  large  exclusively  Paleozoic  familv,  Y?,v°,Ate?/™ 

Fav  o-sit'i-das  (-sft'T-de).  -  fa-vos'i-  CCoiton  <», 
toid  (fd-vSs'I-toid),  a.  u^oman.  U) 

fa'vus  (  la'vi/s),  n.  [L.,  honeycomb.]  1.  Med .  A  conta¬ 
gious  disease  of  the  skin,  produced  by  a  vegetable  para¬ 
site.  In  man  it  occurs  chiefly  on  the  scalp,  causing  loss  of 
the  hair.  It  affects  also  the  cat,  dog,  fowl  (comb  disease ), 
horse,  mouse,  and  rabbit.  See  Achorion. 

2.  (pi.  fa'vi,  -vi)  A  tile  or  liagstone  cut  into  a  hexagonal 
shape  to  produce  a  honeycomb  pattern,  as  in  a  pavement, 
fawn  (foil),  n.  [OF.  faon  the  young  one  of  any  beast,  a 
fawn,  F.  faon  a  fawn,  fr.  (assumed)  LL.  felo,  - onis ,  fr.  L. 
fetus.  See  fetus.]  1.  Zo'dl.  A  young  deer ;  a  buck  or 
doe  of  the  first  year. 

2.  The  young  of  an  animal ;  a  whelp.  Obs. 

3.  A  fawn  color. 


fawn,  a.  Of  the  color  of  a  fawn  ;  fawn-colored  (which  see), 
fawn.  y.  i. ;  fawned  (f6nd)  ;  fawn'ing.  [ME.  fawnen 
to  rejoice,  welcome,  flatter,  AS.  fagnian ,  fahnian,  to  re¬ 
joice  ;  variant  of  fsegnian.  See  fain,  v.  <k  a.]  1.  To  show 

delight  or  affection  by  crouching,  wagging  the  tail,  etc.  ; 
—  said  of  dogs,  and  sometimes  of  other  animals. 

2.  To  court  favor  by  a  cringing  and  servile  demeanor. 

Thou  with  trembling  fear, 

Or  like  &  fawning  parasite,  obeyest.  Milton. 

Syn.  —  Creep,  crawl,  crouch,  bow,  stoop,  truckle,  sneak, 
curry  favor.  —  Fawn,  cringe,  cower  are  here  compared  in 
their  fig.  senses.  Fawn  implies  servile  truckling  or  flattery, 
esp.  in  order  to  court  favor  ;  cringe  adds  to  the  idea  of  base 
humility  or  deference  the  implication  of  cowardly  fear ;  I 
cower  suggests  a  timorous  shrinking  lrom  danger  or 
crouching  for  shelter  ;  as,  “  Let  the  candied  fongue  lick 
absurd  pomp,  and  crook  the  pregnant  hinges  of  the  knee 
where  thrift  may  follow  fawning”  (Shak.) ;  “They  fawn 
on  the  proud  feet  that  spurn  them  lying  low  ”  ( Shelley ) ; 
“We  are  sneaking  and  bowing  and  cringing  on  the  one 
hand,  or  bullying  and  scorning  on  the  other  ”  ( Thackeray ) ; 

44  She  [Jenny  Lind]  is  very  humble  and  careless  of  self. 

4  My  poor,  humble  self’  ...  is  often  on  her  lips  :  but  she 
never  cringes  or  loses  dignity  '' (J.  A.  Symonds) ;  “Wretch¬ 
edness  coirers  into  truckle-beds,  or  shivers  hunger-stricken 
into  its  lair  of  straw  ”  ( Carlyle ) ;  “  The  whole  family  cow¬ 
ered  under  Lady  Kew’s  eyes  and  nose,  and  she  ruled  by 
force  of  them”  (Thackeray).  See  shrink,  grovel,  coax, 


ingratiate. 

to  fawn  on  or  upon,  to  make  submissively  affectionate 
demonstrations  toward  ;  to  practice  blandishments  upon  ; 
to  adopt  a  cringing  and  servile  demeanor  towards. 

Jack  (a  bulldog)  .  .  .  va&faivning  on  him  as  if  he  understood 
every  word.  T.  Hughes. 

Courtiers  who/aten  on  a  master  while  they  betray  him. 

Macaulay. 

fawn'— col7 ored  or  — col  oured,  a.  Of  the  color  of  a  fawn, 
light  yellowish  brown. 

fax'i-ness  (fSk'sT-nSs).  w.  [Of  uncertain  origin.]  A  disease 
of  flax,  of  uncertain  origin,  affecting  the  top  of  the  plant, 
which  turns  red.  Affected  plants  are  not  suitable  for  retting, 
fay  (fa),  w.  [OF.  fei,  F.  for.  See  faith.]  1.  Faith;  re¬ 
ligious  belief.  Archaic ,  Scot.,  or  Dial.  Eng. 

That  neither  hath  religion  nor  fay.  Spenser. 

2.  Authority;  assurance.  Obs. 

3.  Allegiance  ;  fidelity.  Obs. 

fay,  v.  t.  ;  fayed  (fad) ;  fay'ing.  [ME.  feien,  v.  t.  &  i., 
AS.  fegan  to  join,  unite  ;  akin  to  OS.  fogian,  D.  voegen, 
OHG.  fuogen ,  G.fugen,  S w.foga.  See  fair,  «.]  To  fit ; 
to  join  ;  to  unite  closely,  as  two  planks,  so  as  to  make  the 
surfaces  fit  together.  Obs.  exc.  in  Shipbuilding. 
fay,  v.  i.  1.  Shipbuilding.  To  lie  close  together  ;  to  fit ; 
fadge  ;  — often  with  in,  into,  with,  or  together. 

2.  To  fit ;  as,  his  coat  fays  well.  Dial.  U.  /S'. 

3.  To  meet,  or  go  according  to,  one’s  desires  ;  to  succeed  ; 
prosper.  Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 

to  fay  in,  to  fit  in.  Dial.  U.  S. 

fay  (fa),  n.  [ME  &  AF.  faie ;  peril,  influenced  by  OF. 
ferr,  faer,  to  enchant,  p.  p.  fae  (fem.  fuee),  also  faye,  or, 


f&'vord.  Favored.  Ref.  Sp. 
fa'vor-ese,  fa'vour -cbb,  n.  A 
woman  who  favors.  Rare. 
fa'vor  ing-ly,  fa'vour-ing-ly, 
adv.  of  favoring ,  p.  pr. 
fa'vor-ish.  fa'vour  ish,  v.  t.  [OF. 
favor iv,  fr.  It.  favorire.)  To 
favor  or  make  to  be  favored.  Obs. 
fa'vor  it.  Favorite.  Ref.  Sp. 
fa'vor  ize.  fa'vour-ize,  v.  t.  To 
favor.  Obs 

fa'vor-ous.  fa'vour-ous,  a. 

Obliging;  kindly :  pleasing.  Obs. 
fa'vor-some,  fa'vour-some,  a. 
Winning  favor  ;  pleasing.  Obs. 
fa-vose'  (fd-v5s'),a.  [ H.favus 
honeycomb.]  Like,  or  suggest- 
'veof,  a  honeycomb  ;  as  :  a  Rot. 
Alveolate.  b'Pert.  to  favus  ;  fa- 
viform.  —  fa-vose'ly,  adv. 
fav'o-site  (fttv'd-sTt)?  n.  A  fossil 
coral  of  genus  Farosifes or  allied 
genus.  [Of  i  AVOR,  etc. 

fa'vour.fa'vour-a-ble,»tc.  Vars. 
fa'vous  (fa'vws),  a.  Favose. 
fav  rile'  (fRv-rel'),  a.  A  form 
used,  in  the  trade  name  of  a  kind 
of  glass,  as  equiv.  to  fa  jri LE,  a. 
fav'ver.  Dial  Eng.  var.  of 
favor.  Tof  FALL.  71.  Sf  v.  I 

faw.  Scot,  and  dial.  Eng.  var.  | 
faw,  c  [AS.  fag,  fdh.)  Col¬ 


ored;  variegated;  gleaming.  Obs 
fawcebraye.  faussehuaie. 
faw'cett.  Obs.  or  dial.  Eng.  var. 
of  FAUCET, 
faw'con.  *f*  FALCON, 
fawe.  d*  fa  in,  a.  Sf  adv. 
fawk'ner.  +  falconer. 
fawle.  f  fall,  n.  tf  v. 
fawn.  *1*  faun.  [cringe.  Obs.  I 
fawn.  n.  Act  of  fawning  ;  a  | 
fawn.  f.  To  fawn  on.  Obs. 
fawn.  i.  tf  t.  [Cf.  Y .  faonner.) 
To  give  birth  (to  a  fawn), 
fawnd.  Fawned.  Re.f.  -V- 
fawn'er.  n.  One  who  fawns  ;  a 
sycophant  :  toudv. 
fawn'er-y.  n.  Sycophancy, 
fawn 'guest  ,  w.”  [fawn,  v.  4- 
guest.)  A  sycophant,  (tbs.  [pr.  I 
fawn'ing-iy. adv.  of  fawning, p.  | 
fawn'ing-ness.  //.  Servility.  R. 
fawn  lily.  The  dogtooth  violet, 
fawn'y,  a.  Of  a  color  approach¬ 
ing  fawn. 

fawoure.  +  favor. 
fawse  (ffis).  Obs.  or  dial.  Eng. 
var.  of  FALSE. 
faw'Bet.  +  FAUCET. 
faw'Bont  (ui's’nt),  a.  Lit  .  fash¬ 
ioned  ;  hence  (except  ns  limited 
bv  other  words),  honest,  seemly. 
Obs.  Scot. 


fawte.  +  FAULT,  FAULTY. 

fax.  n.  [AS../eaa.]  Hair.  Obs. 
or  Dial.  Eng. 

faxed  (fttkst),  a.  [AS .  feaxede 
haired,  fr  .fear  hair.  Cf.  fax- 
wax.]  Hairy.  Obs.—  faxed  star, 
a  comet.  Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 

II  fax  men'tis  in-cen'di-um  glo'- 
ri-ae  [L.]  The  burning  desire  of 
glory  (is)  the  torch  of  the  mind, 
fax'wax'.  Var.  of  fax  wax. 

fay.  +  foe. 

fay.  Obs.  or  Scot.  var.  of  fey. 
fay.  v.  t.  [Cf.  AS.  fmgean  to 
paint.]  ?  To  adorn.  Obs. 
fay,  feigh.  fev(fS),v./.  [Cf.  Icel. 
ftegja. J  To  cleanse  ;  clean  ;  clear 
away.  Obs. .  Sent.,  or  Dial.  Eng. 
fay'ber-ry  (fa'b&r-Y).  Var.  of 
fkab K k R Y.  Dia l.  Eng. 
fayen.  +  fain,  a.  tf  adv. 
fa-yence'.  Var.  ot  faience. 
fayer.  +  fair. 
fay'er-ie.  +  fairy. 

Fa  ye’8'  com'et(fiVez').  [After 
II.  A.  E.  A.  Faye,  French  as¬ 
tronomer.]  See  comet. 
Fa-yett'ism  (fVyPt'Yz’m),  n. 
The  political  beliefs  and  nativi¬ 
ties  of  Lafayette's  followers 
during  the  French  Revolution, 
fay'ful-ly,  adv.  Faithfully.  Obs. 


fay'ing  sur'face.  That  surface 
ot  an  onject  which  conies  in  con- 
tnctwith  another  object  to  which  , 
it  is  fastened;  —  said  of  plates, 
angle  irons,  etc.,  that  are  riveted  j 
together  in  shipwork. 
fayles.  n.  [Possibly  connected 
with  fail:  cf.  OF.  jouvr  a  in 
faille  to  play  to  no  purpose,  to 
lose.]  A  verv  old  form  of  back¬ 
gammon.  Obs. 

fayllard.  n.  [Cf.  fail.]  Failer  ; 

delinquent.  Obs. 

fayme,  n.  [F.  faim,  L,.  fames.) 

Hunger.  Obs. 

fay'tour.  +  faitour. 

Fa-yum'ic  (fl-dbm'Yk),  n.  See 
Coptic.  [hood;  Free  Baptist. I 
F.  B.  Abbr.  Fenian  Brother- 1 
F.  B.  A.  Abbr.  Fellow  of  the 
British  Academy. 

F.  B.  S.  Abbr.'  Fellow  of  the 
Botanical  Society. 

F.  C.,ori.  c.  Abb r.  Fellow  cralt; 
fideicommiseum;  Free  Church 
(of  Scotland). 

F.  C  A-  Abbr.  Fellow  of  the 
Chartered  Accountants, 
f.  c.  <k  s  Abbr.  Free  of  capture 
and  seizure. 

fcap.  Abbr.  Foolscap,  [icate.l 
FCC  .Abbr.  First  Class  Certif- 1 


more  likely,  a  back  formation  from  OF.  faierie :  cf.  OF. 
&  F.  fee  fairy,  LL  .fata.  See  fairy.]  A  fairy  ;  an  elf. 
fay'al-ito  (fa'dl-it),  n  [From  the  island  Fayul']  Min.  A 
silicate  ol  iron,  Fe.,Si04,  belonging  to  the  chrysolite  group, 
and  occurring  in  crystals  or  massive.  Sp.  gr.,  4.1. 
Fa-yal'  lil  y  (fi-al').  A  liliaceous  plant  of  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean  region  ( Ornithogalum  aruOicinn),  oiten  cultivated 
for  its  attractive  white  flowers  with  shining  black  pistils, 
fazo  (taz),  v.  t. ;  fazed  (fazd) ;  faz'ing  (iaz'Tng).  [Cf. 
feeze.]  To  disturb  the  composure  of;  to  disconcert; 
worryj  daunt.  See  feeze.  Colloq.,  V.  S.,  &  Dial.  Eng. 
foal  (fel),  a.  [OF.  feed,  L .fidelis  faithful,  fr.  jides  faith. 
See  faith.]  Faithful ;  loyal.  Obs.  or  Archaic. 
fe'al-ty  (fe'fil-tT),  n.  [ME.  feaute,  OF.  feaute,  feeu/S , 
Jeelie,  fr.  h.jidelitas,  fr.  fidelis  faithful.  See  feal;  cf.  fi¬ 
delity.]  1.  Fidelity  to  one’s  lord  ;  the  obligation  of  a 
feudal  tenant  or  vassal  to  be  faithful  to  his  lord  ;  the  ob¬ 
servance  of  this  obligation,  or  the  special  oath  by  which  it 
was  assumed.  It  is  no  longer  the  practice  to  exact  the 
oath  of  fealty,  though  it  is  still  technically  due  from  a  free¬ 
hold  tenant  to  his  lord.  Cf.  homage. 

Homage  is  done,  fealty  is  sworn,  and  it  is  worthy  of  observa¬ 
tion  that  the  oath  is  conceived  as  less  solemn  than  the  symbolic 
act.  .  .  .  The  tenant  .  .  .  stands  up  with  his  hands  on  the  gos¬ 
pels  and  says  :  **  Hear  this,  my  lord  ;  1  will  bear  faith  to  you  of 
life  and  member,  goods,  chattels,  and  earthly  worship,  so  help 
me  God  and  these  holy  gospels  of  God.”  Pollock  8r  Mail. 

2.  Fidelity;  constancy;  faithfulness,  as  of  a  friend  to  a 
friend,  or  of  a  wife  to  her  husband. 

Swore  fealty  to  the  new  government.  Macaulay. 
Syn.  —  Homage,  fidelity,  constancy.  See  loyalty. 
fear  (fer),  n.  [ME.  fer,  jeer,  fere,  AS.  fser  danger  ;  akin 
to  D.  vaar,  gevaar ,  danger  ;  OHG.  fdra,  G.  gejahr ,  Icel. 
far  harm,  mischief,  plague,  and  to  E.  fare.  See  fare.] 

1.  The  painful  emotion  characteristic  of  the  apprehen¬ 
sion  of  evil ;  a  primitive  affection  marked  by  revulsion  and 
agitation  in  the  presence  of  the  object  feared  and  nor¬ 
mally  by  a  desire  to  flee  or  avoid  it ;  apprehension,  alarm, 
or  dread  ;  in  its  more  intense  forms,  fright  or  terror. 

Where  no  hope  is  left,  is  left  no/ear.  Milton. 

The  .  .  .  principal  year  was  for  the  holy  temple.  2  Mace.  xv.  18. 

Fear  is  a  genuine  instinct,  and  one  of  the  earliest  shown  l»y  the 
human  child.  Win.  James. 

2.  Apprehension  or  terrified  contemplation  (of  something). 

The. fear  o’  hell ’s  a  hangman’s  whip 

To  hand  the  wretch  in  order.  Burns. 

3.  a  Apprehension  of  incurring,  or  solicitude  to  avoid, 
the  wrath  or  violence  of  some  one,  as  of  God  ;  hence,  the 
dread  reverence  felt  toward  the  Supreme  Being. 

I  will  teach  you  the/ear  of  the  Lord.  Ps.  xxxiv.  11. 
b  Respectful  rev  erence  for  men  of  authority  or  worth.  Obs. 

Render  therefore  to  all  their  dues  ;  tribute  to  whom  tribute  is 
due,  .  .  .  fear  to  whom  fear.  Rom.  xiii.  7, 

4.  That  which  causes,  or  which  is  the  object  of,  apprehen¬ 
sion  or  alarm  ;  ground  for  or  occasion  of  alarm  ;  danger. 
Obs.  or  R.,  except  in  no  fear  ;  as,  lie  will  not  fail,  no /ear. 

There  were  they  in  great  fear,  where  no  fear  was.  Ps.  liii.  5. 
Syn.  — Fear,  dread,  fright,  alarm,  dismay,  consterna¬ 
tion,  panic,  terror,  horror.  Fear  is  the  most  general 
term  ;  as,  “  Fear  came  upon  me,  and  trembling  ”  (Job  iv. 
14) ;  44  Death  stands  above  me,  whispering  low  I  know  not 
what  into  my  ear :  of  his  strange  language  all  I  know  is, 
there  is  not  a  word  of  fear  ”  (Land or).  Dread  emphasizes 
the  idea  of  apprehension  or  anxiety ;  as,  44  He  [Dr. 
Johnson]  had,  indeed,  an  awful  dread  of  death,  or  rather 
4  of  something  after  death  ’  ”  (Boswell) ;  44  stupefied  by  the 
dim,  thick,  stifling  atmosphere  of  dread,  which  .  .  .  oblit¬ 
erated  all  definiteness  of  thought”  (Hawthorne).  Fright 
implies  the  shock  of  sudden,  startling,  and  commonly 
short-lived  fear;  as,  “Few  mind  the  public  in  a  panic 
fright ,  and  fear  increased  the  horror  of  the  night  ”  (Dry- 
den)  ;  “  An  echo  .  .  .  shuddering  fled  from  room  to  room, 
and  died  of  fright  in  far  apartments  ”  ( Tennyson).  Alarm 
suggests  the  surprise  and  agitation  which  is  excited  by 
imminent  or  unexpected  danger;  as,  “a  blanket,  in  the 
alarm  of  fear  caught  up”  (Shak.)’,  “I  shook  her  breast 
with  vague  alarms''1  (Tennyson).  Dismay  (see  dismay) 
implies  deprivation  of  spirit,  courage,  or  initiative,  esp. 
by  an  alarming  or  disconcerting  prospect;  as.  “His 
words  impression  left  of  much  amazement  to  the  infernal 
crew,  distracted  and  surprised  with  deep  dismay  at  these 
sad  tidings  ”  (Milton) ;  44  The  storm  prevails,  the  rampart 
yields  a  way,  bursts  the  wild  cry  of  horror  and  dismay'1 
(Campbell).  Consternation  heightens  the  implication  of 
prostration  or  confusion  of  the  faculties  ;  as,  44  It  is  a 
question  of  consternation ,  a  question  that  should  strike 
him  that  should  answer  it,  dumb  ”  (Donne).  Panic  is  over¬ 
mastering  and  unreasoning,  often  groundless,  fear  or 
fright;  as,  ‘‘And  each  dweller,  //-stricken,  felt  his 
heart  with  terror  sicken”  (Shelley);  44  A  blockhead,  who 
was  in  r  perpetual  panic  lest  I  should  expose  his  igno¬ 
rance  ”  (De  Quincey).  Terror  suggests  the  extremity  of 
consternation  or  (often  violent)  dread;  as,  “the  terror 
by  night  ”  (Ps.  xci.  5) ;  44  frozen  with  terror  ”  (Beck ford) ; 
“soul-chilling  terror''  (Shelley).  Horror  adds  the  impli¬ 
cation  of  shuddering  abhorrence  or  aversion;  as,  “the 
horror  of  supernatural  darkness  ”  (  W.  Pater) ;  44  The  feel¬ 
ing  which  fell  upon  me  was  a  shuddering  horror  "  (De 
Quincey) ;  44  fierce  thrills  of  delighted  horror  "  (F.  W.  Far¬ 
rar)  ;  44  What  is  terror  in  poetry  is  horror  in  prose  ”  (Lan- 
dor).  See  apprehension,  afraid,  fearful,  trepidation. 
for  fear,  in  apprehension  lest.  44  For  fear  you  ne’er  see 
chain  nor  money  more.”  Shak. 


||  F  clef.  Music.  See  clef. 

fco.  Abbr.  Franco. 

fcp.  Abbr.  Foolfcap. 

F.  C  P  Abbr.  Fellow  of  the 
College  of  Precentors. 

F.  C  P.  S.  A b br.  Fellow  of  Cam¬ 
bridge  Philosophical  Society. 

F.  C-  S..  or  f.  c.  B.  Abbr.  Fellow 
of  the  Chemical  Society  (Lon¬ 
don)  ;  free  of  capture  and  sei¬ 
zure. 

FD-  Abbr.  Funding  or  refund¬ 
ing  (bonds)  used  on  stock 
tickers.  [Defensatrix.  I 

F.  D.  Abbr.  Fidei  Defensor,  or| 
fe.  4*  FEE. 

Fe.  [L .ferrum.)  Chem.  Symbol 
for  iron  :  — no  period  (Fe). 

Fe.  Abbr.  February. 

F.  E.  Abbr.  Flemish  Ells, 
fea  (fe).  Obs.  or  dial.  Eng.  var. 
of  fay,  to  cleanse, 
fea'ber-ry.  fe'bt*r-Y;  fa [Cf. 

dial.  E.frn’r,  thcfibc,  thape.) 
The  gooseberry.  Dial.  Eng. 
fea'ble.  fe’erlk. 
fea'bly.  ndv.  [OF.  ti able, f cable, 
trustworthy,  trusting.]  Confi¬ 
dently.  Obs. 
feact.  fkat. 
fead  Var.  of  feid,  fend, 
feague  ( feg).  r  t.  [Qf.G.fegen 


to  sweep,  cleanse,  D.  regen.) 

1.  To  beat  or  whip;  to  discom¬ 
fit  or  do  for.  Obs. 

2.  To  embarrass  ;  to  put  in  a 
“fix.”  Dial.  Eng. 

feague  (feg),  n.  Idler;  slut.  Dial. 
Eng. 

feaht  Obs.  pret.  of  fioiit. 
feak  (fek),  /».  [Cf.  fared.)  A 
lock  or  curl  of  hair.  Obs. 
feak.  r.i.  [Cf.  Icel.  jlkiask  to 
desire  eagerly,  fikiim  greedy, 
eager.]  To  fidget  ;  to  he  anxious 
or  uneasy.  Dial.  Eng. 
feak  dek’),  r.  t. :  i  i  \Ki:n  (fekt)  ; 
feak'ing.  [Cf.  feak  to  fidget.] 
To  twitch  :  tweak.  Obs.  or  Dial. 
feak,  r.  t.  (G.fegen  to  cleanse, 
sweep.]  Falconry.  To  wipe  (its 
beak)  niter  feeding  ;  to  wipe  the 
beak  of  (the  hawk).  -  feak.  v.  i. 
feal  (fel),  n.  Var.  of  fail.  turf. 
Used  cbieflv  in  Scots  law  phrase 
feal  and  divot. 

fe'al.  n.  Ohs.  Scot.  1.  [OF.  feeil 
faithful.]  One  held  by  fee  or 
fealty. 

2.  [See  fee.]  A  fee  ;  payment 
of  a  fee  ;  a  being  hold  in  fee. 
feal  (fel),  r.  t.  [Icel.  fela.)  To 
conceal.  Dial.  Eng. 
feam  (  fern).  Scot.  var.  of  foam. 


fffod,  foot ;  out,  oil ;  chair  ;  go  ;  sing,  iijk  ;  4ben,  thin  ;  nat  ure,  venlure  (250) ;  K  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144) ;  bON  ;  yet ;  zh  =  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Guide. 
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fear  (fer),  v.  t. ;  feared  (ferd);  fear'ing.  [ME.  feren, 
f seven,  to  frighten,  to  be  afraid,  AS.  Jmran  to  terrify.  See 
fear,  «.]  1.  To  affright;  to  terrify;  to  drive  away  or 

deter  by  fear.  Obs.  or  Archaic.  Keats. 

Tush,  tush  !  fear  boys  with  bugs.  Shak. 

2.  Reflex  ively.  To  be  afraid.  Archaic. 

I  / tar  me  he  is  slain.  Marlowe 

3.  To  feel  a  painful  apprehension  of  ;  to  be  afraid  of  ;  to 
consider  or  expect  with  emotion  of  alarm  or  solicitude. 

1  will. /ear  no  evil,  for  thou  art  with  me.  Ps.  xxiii.  4. 

1  greatly  fear  my  money  is  not  sal  e.  Shak. 

4.  To  have  a  reverential  awe  of ;  to  be  solicitous  to  avoid 
the  displeasure  of  (now  the  Supreme  Being  only). 

Leave  them  to  God  above  ;  him  serve  and  fear.  Milton. 
6.  To  be  anxious  or  solicitous  for.  Obs.  Shak. 

6.  To  suspect ;  doubt.  Obs. 

Ay,  what  else  ?  fear  you  not  her  courage.  Shak. 
Syn.  —  Apprehend,  dread,  reverence,  venerate, 
lear,  v.  i.  1.  To  be  in  apprehension  of  evil ;  to  be  afraid  ; 
to  feel  anxiety  on  account  of  some  expected  evil. 

I  exceedingly. fear  and  quake.  ffeb.  xii.  21. 

2.  To  feel  painful  uncertainty  ;  to  doubt  with  alarm  ;  as, 
you  shall  know,  never  J'ear. 

fear'ful  (fer'fool),  a.  1.  Full  of  fear,  apprehension,  or 
alarm ;  afraid  ;  frightened  ;  solicitous. 

Fearful  amidst  all  their  power.  Bp.  Warburton. 
Edward  shall  be  fearful  of  his  life.  Shak. 

2.  Inclined  to  fear  ;  easily  frightened  ;  timid. 

What  man  is  there  that  is  fearful  and  faint-hearted  ?  Deut.  xx.  8. 

3.  Full  of  reverence  and  awe. 

The  spirit  of  loving  and  fearful  duty.  Fan'ar. 
4-  Indicating,  or  caused  by,  fear. 

QoXCL  fearful  drops  stand  on  my  trembling  flesh.  Shak. 

5.  Inspiring  fear  or  awe  ;  exciting  apprehension  or  terror  ; 
terrible ;  frightful ;  dreadful. 

This  glorious  and  fearful  name,  The  Loan  thy  God. 

Deut.  xxviii.  58. 

In  dreams  they  fearful  precipices  tread.  Dryden. 

6.  Extremely  bad  ;  as,  fearful  pain.  See  Syn.,  below. 

They  make  a  tearful  outcry.  Lamb. 

Syn.  — Apprehensive,  timid,  timorous;  horrible,  distress¬ 
ing, shocking, frightful, dreadful,  awful.— Fearful,  dread¬ 
ful,  TERRIBLE,  HORRIBLE,  FRIGHTFUL,  APPALLING,  AWFUL, 

while  still  frequently  employed  with  due  respect  to  the 
proper  import  of  their  nouns  or  verbs  (see  esp.  fear),  are 
used  colloquially  with  little  distinction  as  terms  of  ex¬ 
travagant  hyperbole.  See  afraid. 

—  fear'ful  ly,  adv.—  fear'ful  ness,  n. 
fear'less,  a.  1.  Free  from  fear;  betraying  no  fear. 

2.  Harmless;  not  regarded  with  fear.  Obs. 

Syn.  — Bold,  daring,  courageous,  intrepid,  valorous,  val¬ 
iant,  brave,  undaunted,  dauntless,  heroic. 

—  fear'less  ly,  adv.  —  fear'iess-ness,  n. 
fear'naught',  fear'nought'  (fer'ndt'),  n.  1.  A  fearless 
person. 

2.  Something  that  removes  fear. 

3.  A  stout  woolen  cloth  of  great  thickness  ;  dreadnaught ; 
also,  a  warm  garment  made  of  this  cloth. 

4.  Woolen  Manuf.  A  machine  containing  a  swift  and  sev¬ 
eral  worker  and  stripper  rollers,  by  which  the  fiber  is  dis¬ 
entangled  before  it  enters  the  carding  machine  proper. 

fear'some  (-sfcm),  a.  1.  Frightful ;  causing  fear. 

2.  Timid  ;  timorous.  “  Silly,  fearsome  thing.”  B.  Taylor. 

—  fear'some-ly,  adv.  —  fear'some-ness,  n. 
fea'sance  (fe'zdns),  n.  [F.  faisance.']  Law.  The  doing 

or  performance  of  a  condition,  duty,  etc. 

The  former  lies  in  feasance  and  the  latter  in  custody. 

Sir  William  Jones. 

fea  Si  bil'i-ty  (fe'zT-bTl'T-tT),  n.  ;  pi.  -ties  (-tiz).  [From 
feasible.]  Quality  of  being  feasible  ;  practicability  ;  also, 
that  which  is  feasible  ;  as,  before  we  adopt  a  plan,  let  us 
consider  its  feasibility. 

fea'sl-ble  (fe'zT-b’l),  a.  [OF.  faisible,faisable ,  F.  faisable , 
f r.  faire  to  make  or  do,  fr.  L .  facer e.  See  fact.]  1.  Ca¬ 
pable  of  being  done,  executed,  or  effected  ;  practicable. 

It  was  not  feasible  to  gratify  so  many  ambitions.  Beacojisfeld. 

2.  Fit  to  be  used  or  dealt  with  successfully  ;  suitable. 

3.  Likely  ;  probable  ;  reasonable.  Oxf.  E.  D. 

Syn.  —  See  possible. 

—  fea'si-ble  ness.  n.  —  fea'si-bly,  adv. 

feast  (fest),  ?i.  [ME./gj/e  festival,  holiday,  feast,  OF.  feste 
festival,  F.  fete,  fr.  L.  festurn,  pi.  festa ,  fr.  festus  joy¬ 
ful,  festal ;  of  uncertain  origin.  Cf.  fair,  n.,  festal, 
fete.]  1.  A  festival ;  esp.,  a  religious  festival  of  rejoicing, 
as  opposed  to  a  fast ;  a  holiday  ;  a  solemn,  or,  more  com¬ 
monly,  a  joyous,  anniversary;  as,  th e feast  of  Easter.  Ec¬ 
clesiastical  feasts  are  called  immovable  when  they  always 
occur  on  the  same  day  of  the  year ;  otherwise  they  are 
called  movable.  All  Sundays  are  feasts. 

The  seventh  day  shall  be  a  feast  to  the  Lord.  Ex.  xiii.  6. 

2.  An  elaborate  meal ;  a  grand,  ceremonious,  or  sumptuous 
entertainment,  of  which  many  guests  partake  ;  a  banquet. 

Enough  is  as  good  as  a  feast.  Old  Proverb. 

3.  That  which  is  partaken  of,  or  shared  in,  with  delight; 
something  highly  agreeable  ;  rich  entertainment. 

The /east  of  reason,  and  the  flow  of  soul.  Pope. 

4.  Rejoicing  ;  a  gathering  for  sports  ;  a  festivity.  Obs. 
Syn.—  Feast,  banquet,  festival,  revel,  carousal.  Feast 
suggests  rich  and  abundant  viands  ;  banquet  adds  the  im¬ 
plication  of  sumptuousness  or  ceremony  ;  festival  com¬ 
monly  implies  the  celebration  of  an  anniversary  or  occa¬ 
sion  of  special  moment ;  revel  emphasizes  the  idea  of 
merrymaking  or  boisterous  festivity,  carousal,  that  of 
riotous  or  unrestrained  indulgence. 

Feast  of  Angel  Guardians  or  Guardian  Angels,  R.  C.  Ch.,  a 
church  festival  instituted  by  Pope  Paul  V .,  and  celebrated 
on  October  2d.  — F.  of  Asses  or  of  the  Ass,  in  the  Middle 
Ages,  a  festival  in  which  one  or  more  asses  were  repre¬ 
sented,  such  as  the  ass  of  Balaam,  that  on  which  Mary  and 
the  child  rode  in  the  flight  into  Egypt,  and  that  on  which 
Jesus  made  his  triumphal  entry  into  Jerusalem.  This  fes¬ 
tival,  originally,  perhaps,  designed  to  teach  the  Bible,  de¬ 
generated  into  a  scandalous  burlesque  (a  form  of  the  Feast 
of  Fools),  and  in  the  15th  century  was  forbidden.  —  f.  of 
cups  nr  beakers.  See  Anthesteria.  —  F.  of  Dolors  of  the 
Blessed  Virgin  Mary.  R.  C.  Ch.  See  Dolors  of  Mary ,  under 
dolor.  —  F.  of  Fools,  or  Fools’  Festival,  in  the  Middle  Ages, 
a  burlesque  festival  held  usually  on  the  Feast  of  the  Cir¬ 
cumcision  (Jan.  1),  a  prominent  feature  being  mummeries, 


such  as.  occasionally,  a  burlesque  of  the  High  Mass,  m 
connection  with  mimic  dignitaries  called  Pope  ot  bools, 
Patriarch  of  Sots, Boy  Bishop,  Abbot  of  Unreason,  etc.,who 
were  elected  and  often  for  the  day  took  possession  of  the 
churches.  -  Feast  of  Ingathering,  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles  ; 

—  so  called  as  a  harvest  festival.  (Ex.  xxiii.  lb ;  xxxiv.  22.) 

—  F.  of  Lanterns.  =  1st  Bon.  —  F.  of  Our  Lady  of  the  Rosary, 
R.  C.  Ch.,  the  first  Sunday  in  October,  a  least  instituted 
to  commemorate  the  victory  of  Don  John  of  Austria  over 
the  Turks  at  Le panto  in  1571.—  f.  of  pots.  See  Anthesteria. 

F.  of  Roses  (roz'ez  ;  -Tz),  in  Persia,  an  annual  festival  during 
the  time  when  roses  are  in  bloom.  —  F.  of  Tabernacles  (tab'- 
er-nd-k’lz),  one  of  the  three  principal  festivals  of  the  Jews, 
on  which  all  males  were  required  to  make  pilgrimages  to 
the  Temple  at  Jerusalem.  Originally  it  was  a  harvest  fes¬ 
tival  with  no  fixed  date,  and  during  it  the  people  lived  m 
booths,  a  practice  which  went  back  to  the  custom  of  so 
living  during  the  fruit  harvest,  and  which  was  later  re¬ 
garded  as  commemorative  of  the  dwellings  of  the  Israelites 
while  wandering  in  the  wilderness.  Its  celebration  began 
ou  the  15th  day  of  the  seventh  month,  lasting  for  seven 
days  (at  a  late  period  for  nine),  and  various  ceremonies 
were  connected  with  it.  —  F.  of  the  Circumcision.  Eccl.  See 
circumcision,  3.  — F.of  the  Dedication.  See  Hanukka.  — F. 
of  the  Immaculate  Conception,  R.  C.  Ch.,  a  festival  held  (Dec. 
8)  in  honor  of  the  immaculate  conception  of  the  Virgin 
Mary.  —  F  of  the  Immaculate  Heart.  See  Immaculate  Heart. 

—  F.of  the  Presentation  (of  Christ  in  the  Temple).  See  Feast 
of  the  Purification.—  F.  of  the  Presentation  (of  Mary).  East- 
em  &  R.  C.  Ch.,  a  festival,  observed  November  21,  in  honor 
of  the  presentation  of  Mary  in  the  temple  at  the  age  of 
three,  as  related  in  apocryphal  gospels.  —  F.  of  the  Purifica¬ 
tion  (of  the  Virgin  Mary),  Eccl.,  a  feast  in  commemoration 
of  the  ceremonial  purification  of  the  Virgin  Maryucele- 
brated  on  February  2d.  (See  Lev.  xii.  and  Luke  li.  22.) 
Called  also  Candlemas  (which  see)  and  Feast  of  the  Presen¬ 
tation  (of  Christ  in  the  Temple).  —  F.  of  the  Sacred  Heart,  R. 
C.  Ch.,  a  feast  generally  kept  on  the  Friday  (in  England 
on  the  Sunday)  after  the  octave  of  Corpus  Christi.  —  F.  of 
Trumpets,  a  feast  of  the  Jews  celebrated  on  the  first  day  of 
the  seventh  month  (Lev.  xxiii.  24,  25;  Num.  xxix.  1-6)  and 
marked  by  blowing  of  trumpets.  Called  also  Yom  Teruah. 

—  F.  of  Unleavened  Bread,  a  Jewish  agricultural  feast  which 
began  the  next  day  (the  15tli  of  the  first  month)  after  the 
Passover,  lasted  seven  days,  and  was  marked  by  the  offer¬ 
ing  of  a  sheaf  of  the  new  grain  to  the  Lord.  Tins  feast  and 
the  Passover  finally  became  one  continuous  festival.  — F. 
of  Weeks.  See  Pentecost,  1. 

feast  (fest),  v.  i.;  feast'ed;  feast'ing.  [ME./erfen/cf.  OF. 
fester  to  rest  from  work,  to  entertain,  F.  Jeter.  See  feast, 
n.]  1.  To  eat  of  a  feast ;  to  dine  or  sup  on  rich  provi¬ 

sions,  particularly  in  large  companies,  or  on  public  festi¬ 
vals  ;  to  enjoy  some  unusual  pleasure  or  delight. 

And  his  sons  went  and  feasted  in  their  houses.  Job  i.  4. 
With  my  love's  picture  then  my  eye  doth  feast.  Shak. 
2.  To  make  a  festival  ;  to  enjoy  one's  self.  Obs. 
feast,  v.  t.  1.  To  entertain  with  sumptuous  provisions  ;  to 
treat  at  the  table  bountifully  ;  to  make  a  feast  for  ;  as,  he 
was  feasted  by  the  king  ;  hence,  to  entertain  lavishly. 

2.  To  delight ;  gratify  ;  as,  to  feast  the  soul. 

Feast  your  ears  with  the  music  awhile.  Shak. 

feast'er  (fes'ter),  n.  One  who  fares  richly  ;  a  high  liver  ; 
one  who  entertains  elaborately  ;  a  host ;  one  who  eats  of  a 
feast ;  a  guest. 

feast 'ful  (fest'fdol),  a.  Festive ;  festal  ;  fond  of  feasting. 

44  Feastful  days.”  Milton.  —  feast'ful-ly,  adv. 
feat  (fet),  n.  [ME.  fet,  OF.  fet,fait ,  F.  fait ,  fr.  L.  factum, 
prop.,  p.  p.  of  facere  to  make  or  do.  See  fact,  do  ;  cf. 
feasible.]  1.  An  act;  a  deed.  Obs. 

2.  A  noble  deed  ;  an  exploit  ;  a  high  achievement. 

The  warlike  feats  I  have  done.  Shak. 

3.  A  striking  act  of  strength,  skill,  or  cunning  ;  a  trick  ;  as, 
feats  of  horsemanship,  or  of  dexterity. 

4.  Knack  ;  art  (of  doing  anything) ;  hang.  Obs. 

5.  An  occupation  ;  a  business  ;  an  art.  Obs. 

6.  Fact ;  reality.  Obs. 

Syn.  — Feat,  exploit,  achievement.  Feat,  in  modern 
usage,  pommonly  suggests  an  act  of  strength  or  dexter¬ 
ity  ;  an  exploit  is  an  adventurous,  heroic,  or  brilliant 
feat;  achievement  (see  effect)  emphasizes  the  idea  of 
distinguished  endeavor,  commonly  in  the  face  of  diffi¬ 
culty  or  opposition ;  all  are  occasionally  used  humorously 
or  ironically  ;  as,  “  Sleights  of  art  and  feats  of  strength 
went  round  ”  (Goldsmith) ;  “  No  temptation  half  so  dear  as 
that  which  urged  me  to  a  daring  feat,  deep  pools,  tall  trees, 
black  chasms,  and  dizzy  crags  and  tottering  towers” 
( Wordsworth) ;  “  I  must  retreat  into  the  invalided  corps 
and  tell  them  of  my  former  exploits,  which  may  very  likely 
pass  for  lies  ”  (Scott) ;  “  I  have  no  more  right  to  the  name 
of  a  poet  than  a  maker  of  mouse  traps  has  to  that  of  an  en¬ 
gineer,  but  my  little  exploits  in  this  way  have  at  times 
amused  me  .  .  .  much  ”  (Cowper):  “  Great  is  the  rumor  of 
this  dreadful  knight,  and  his  achievements  of  no  less  ac¬ 
count  ”  (Shak.) ;  achievements  of  science.  See  action. 
by  feat  of,  by  dint  of.  Obs.  —  by  way  of  f.,  by  violence.  Obs. 

—  the  f.  of,  the  facts  about  (anything).  Obs.  —  upon  the  f.  of, 
concerning.  Obs. 

feat,  a.  ;  feat'er  (-er)  ;  feat'est.  [F.  fait  made,  shaped, 
fit,  p.  p.  of  faire  to  make  or  do.  See  feat,  «.]  1.  Suita¬ 

ble  ;  fitting  ;  fit.  Obs. 

2.  Dexterous  in  movements  or  service;  skillful;  apt; 
graceful ;  becoming  ;  neat ;  nice  ;  pretty.  Archaic. 

Never  master  had  a  page  ...  bo  feat.  Shak. 

3.  Affected  ;  overnice.  Obs. 

feat,  v.  t.  a  To  equip  ;  furnish,  b  To  make  neat ;  to  fashion. 
“  A  glass  that  feated  them.”  Shak.  c  Falconry.  To 
feak.  All  Obs. 

feath'er  (fSth'er),  n.  [ME.  feiher ,  AS.  fetSer ;  akin  to  D. 
veder,  OHG.  fedora,  G.feder,  Icel .fjotSr,  Sw .fjader,  Dan. 
fj seder,  Gr.  nrepov  wing,  feather,  nereoOai  to  fly,  Skr.  pat- 
tra  wing,  feather, pat  to  fly,  and  peril,  to  L .  penna  feather, 
wing.  Cf.  pen  a  feather.]  1.  One  of  the  peculiar  light, 
horny,  epidermal  outgrowths  which  make  up  the  external 
covering  or  plumage  of  birds,  and  form  the  greater  part  of 
the  surface  of  their  wings.  Feathers  are  found  only  on 
birds,  and  their  presence  is  the  most  distinctive  charac¬ 
ter  of  that  group.  A  typical  feather  consists  of  a  stem  or 
shaft,  the  proximal  part  of  which  is  hollow  and  is  termed 
the  barrel,  calamus,  or  quill.  The  distal  part,  which  is 
called  the  rachis ,  is  furrowed  on  one  side  and  filled  inter¬ 
nally  with  a  pithy  substance,  and  bears  a  series  of  slender 


somewhat  obliquely  directed  processes  on  each  side,  called 
the  barbs.  The  barbs  bear  in  like 
manner  the  barbules ,  and  these  in 
turn  the  barbicels.  Those  barbi- 
cels  which  grow  on  the  barbules 
directed  toward  the  tip  of  the 
feather  end  in  many  cases  in  small 
hooks,  or  hamuli,  which  hook  on 
to  the  barbules  of  the  next  barb, 
uniting  the  whole  series  of  proc¬ 
esses  into  a  vane  or  web.  Absence 
of  the  hamuli  causes  a  feather  to 
be  soft  and  fluffy.  In  addition, 
many  feathers  bear  an  aftershaft, 
or  hyporhachis,  which  resembles  a 
small  feather,  springing  from  the 
shaft  at  the  proximal  end  of  the 
rachis.  A  feather  grows  from  the 
epidermal  covering  of  a  vascular 
dermal  papilla,  whose  base  is  sunk 
in  a  follicle  or  pit.  On  this  papilla  Feather,  a  Shaft,  from 
the  feather  is  molded,  and  as  the  which  part  of  the  barbe 
rachis  grows  out  it  carries  out 
with  itself  the  pairs  of  barbs  in 
succession.  Feathers  do  not  grow 
uniformly  on  a  bird’s  body,  but  in 
definite  areas  called  pterylse.  See 
down,  filoplume,  quill,  pinfeather. 

2.  Plumage  ;  hence,  attire  ;  as,  a  bird  in  full  feather. 

Fine  .feathers  make  line  birds.  Proverb. 


have  been  cut  away  on 
the  left ;  b  After  shaft 
with  the  barbs  cut  away 
on  the  right;  ccc  Barbs; 
d  Quill. 


Shak. 


3.  pi.  Wings.  Obs. 

Be  Mercury,  set  feathers  to  thy  heels. 

4.  One  of  the  fins  or  wings  on  the  shaft  of  an  arrow. 

5-  Kind;  nature;  species  ;  — from  the  proverbial  phrase, 
“  Birds  of  a  feather ,”  that  is,  of  the  same  species.  Rare. 

1  am  not  of  that  feather  to  Rhake  off 

My  friend  when  he  must  need  me.  Shak. 

6.  A  feathery  tuft  or  fringe  of  hair  ;  specif.  :  a  A  fringe 
of  long  hair,  as  that  on  the  legs  of  the  setter,  b  A  tuft  of 
long  frizzly  hair  on  a  horse,  as  on  the  forehead. 

7.  A  flaw,  somewhat  resembling  a  feather  in  appearance, 
in  the  eye  or  in  a  precious  stone. 

8.  Mech.  A  projecting  strip,  rib,  fin, 
or  flange.  Cf.  mid-feather.  Specif.  : 
a  A  strengthening  rib,  web,  or  brack¬ 
et.  b  A  tongue  fixed  in,  or  cut  on, 
the  edge  of  a  board,  etc.,  to  fit  into  a 
corresponding  groove  in  another  board 
to  make  a  flush  joint,  usually  with¬ 
out  nails,  screws,  sprigs,  etc.  c  A  feather  key,  or  spline. 

9.  a  Mining.  See  plug  and  feather,  b  =  linchpin. 

10.  Shoemaking.  A  channel  cut  next  to  the  outer  edge  of 


a  a  a  Feathers,  8  a. 


an  insole. 

11  Act  of  feathering  an  oar,  etc.  ;  also,  angular  adjust¬ 
ment  of  an  oar  or  propeller  blade  as  it  leaves  the  water, 
a  feather  in  the  cap,  an  honor,  trophy,  or  mark  of  distinc¬ 
tion.  Colloq. 

leath'er  (fgth'er),  v.  t. ;  feath'ered  (-erd);  feath'er- 
ing.  [Cf.  AS.  geflSerian.']  1.  To  furnish  with  a  feather 
or  feathers,  as  an  arrow  or  a  cap. 

2.  To  clothe  ;  to  deck  ;  to  adorn,  as  with  feathers. 

Birches  and  oaks  still  feathered  the  narrow  ravines.  Scott. 
The  king  cared  not  to  plume  his  nobility  and  people  to  feather 
himself  Bacon. 


3.  To  give  wings  to  ;  to  help  to  speed  or  flight.  Obs.  or  R. 

4.  To  cover,  or  line,  with  feathers ;  as  in  the  phrase,  to 
feather  one’s  nest  ;  also,  to  tar  and  feather. 

5.  To  tread,  as  a  cock.  Obs. 

6.  To  shave  or  cut  down  gradually  to  an  edge. 

7.  To  join  by  a  groove  and  tongue. 

8.  Rowing.  To  turn  (an  oar  blade)  almost  horizontal  as  it 
is  lifted  from  the  water  at  the  end  of  a  stroke  and  to  carry 
it  through  the  air  in  this  position,  in  which  it  meets  with 
the  least  resistance,  until  it  is  dipped  for  the  next  stroke, 
to  feather  one’s  nest,  to  provide  for  one’s  self,  esp.  from 
another’s  property  confided  to  one’s  care ; —alluding  to 
the  practice  of  birds  which  line  their  nests  with  feathers. 

feath'er,  v.  i.  1.  To  grow  or  form  feathers;  to  become 
feathered  ;  —  often  with  out ;  as,  birds  feathering  out. 

2.  To  curdle  when  poured  into  another  liquid  and  float 
in  little  flakes  ;  as,  the  cream  feathers.  Colloq.,  U.  S. 

3.  To  turn  to  a  horizontal  plane,  so  that  the  water  runs  oft 
in  a  featherlike  spray ;  —  said  of  oars. 

4-  To  have  the  appearance  of  a  feather  or  of  feathers  ;  to 
be  or  to  appear  in  feathery  form. 

CedtLn feathering  in  evergreen  beauty.  Warren. 
6.  Hunting.  To  move  the  stern  nervously  from  side  to 
side  ;  —  said  of  a  hound  searching  for  a  trail  ;  to  flemish, 
feather  alum.  Min.  a  Halotrichite.  b  Alunogen. 
feather  bed-  A  bed  filled  with  feathers, 
feath'er-bone'  (fgfch'er-bon'),  n.  A  substitute  for  whalo- 
bone,  made  from  the  quills  of  geese  and  turkeys, 
feath'ered  (-erd),  a.  1.  Clothed,  covered,  or  fitted  with 
(or  as  with)  feathers  or  wings  ;  as,  a  feathered  animal ;  a 
feathered  arrow.  44  Feathered  Mercury.”  Shak. 

2  Furnished  with  anything  featherlike;  ornamented; 
fringed  ;  as,  land  feathered  with  trees. 

3.  Winged;  swift;  fleet. 

4  Granulated,  as  tin.  Cf.  feather  shot. 
feathered  columbine,  a  An  Old  World  meadow  rue  (Thai ic¬ 
i-rum  aquilegi folium),  b  The  early  meadow  rue  of  the 
United  States  (T.  dioicum).  —  f.  gillyflower,  the  grass  pink. 

—  f.  hyacinth,  a  species  of  grape  hyacinth  ( Muscari  como- 
sum  monslrosum )  in  which  the  flowers  are  all  sterile  and 
the  corolla  is  cut  into  fine  segments.  See  grape  hyacinth. 

—  f.  shot.  Metal.  =  feather  shot. 

feath'er-edge'  (fgfcfe'er-gj'),  n.  A  very  thin  edge  that  is 
easily  broken  or  bent  over  like  the  edge  of  a  feather,  or 
on  a  cutting  tool  such  an  edge  that  is  bent  or  curled  over; 
as,  a  feather  edge  on  a  razor  or  an  oyster  shell.  Specif., 
Carp. ,  the  thin  edge  of  a  board  of  triangular  or  trapezoi¬ 
dal  section. 

feath'er-edge',  v.  t. ;  -edged'  (-Sjd');  -edg'ing  (-gj'Tng).  To 
cause  to  have  or  present  a  featheredge. 
feath'er-edged7  (-Sjd'),  a.  1.  Having  a  featheredge ; 
also,  having  one  edge  thinner  than  the  other,  as  a  board  or 
brick  ;  voussoir-sliaped  ; —  in  the  United  States,  said  only 
of  boards  having  one  edge  as  thin  as  practicable. 


fear.  d*  fep.e,  companion, 
fear.  Dial.  Eng.  var.  of  fere,  a. 
fear'a-blo  (fer'd-b’l),  a.  To  be 
feared.  Rare. 

fear' babe',  n.  Bogy  ;  bugbear. 
Obs. 

fearce.  d*  fierce. 
feard.  Feared.  Ref.  Sp. 
feare.  d*  feir,  fere,  comrade, 
company,  accompany. 


feared  (ferd),  a.  Affected  with 

feu :  apprehensive.  —  fear'- 

ed-ly,  adv.  —  fear'ed-ness,  n. 

All  Obs.  or  Dial. 

feared  (ferd),  conj.  Lest.  Dial. 

Eng. 

fear'er,  n.  One  who  fears, 
fear'ing  ly,  adr.  a  Terrifying¬ 
ly.  Obs.  b  Timidly, 
fearlac.  d*  ferlac. 


fear'ly.  f  ferly. 

fearn  (fern).  Obs.  or  dial.  Eng. 

var.  of  fern. 

feart(fert).  Scot,  and  dial.  Eng. 
var.  of  feared.  [by  fear. I 

fearworship.  Worship  inspired  | 
feasant,  feasaunt.  d*  pheasant. 
fease  (fez  ;  faz).  Var.  of  feeze. 
feas'er  (fez'Sr),  n.  A  jaeger  gull. 
Local,  Scot. 


fease'traw,  n.  [See  fescue  ; 
straw.1  A  fescue.  Obs. 
fea'si-bl.  Feasible.  Ref.  Sp. 
fea'sor  (fe'z<5r),  n.  [OF .faiseor.] 
A  doer;  —  used  in  tort-feasor. 
feast  day.  A  holiday  ;  a  day  set 
as  a  commemorative  festival, 
feast'ly,  a.  Festive  ;  merry. 
Obs.  —  adv.  Festively  ;  merri¬ 
ly  .  Obs. 


feat,  f  fat,  a  vessel, 
fea'teous.  etc.  d*  featous,  etc. 
feath'er-tird',  n.  The  white- 
throat  (Sylvia  cinereal,  or  other 
small  bird  which  lines  its  nest 
with  feathers.  Dial.  Etig. 
feather  boarding.  Carp.  Feath- 
eredged  boarding, 
feath'er-brain',  n.  A  weak¬ 
brained,  foolish  person. 


feath'er  brained',  a.  Foolish  i 

frivolous. 

feath'er  dom  ('f?th'5r-ddm),  n. 
The  world  of  birds.  Rare. 
feather  driver.  1.  One  who  pre¬ 
pares  leathers  by  beating. 

2.  A  quill  driver.  [featherB.j 
feather  duster.  A  dustbrush  of  | 
feath'er-edgeG  r.  t.  To  produce 
a  featheredge  upon. 


.ale,  senate,  c&re,  &m,  account,  arm,  ask,  so7 a;  eve,  event,  find,  recent,  maker;  Ice,  Ill;  old,  6bey,  orb,  5dd,  s&ft,  connect ;  use,  unite,  urn,  up,  circ-ws,  menu-* 

Q  Forelgu  Word.  ^Obsolete  Variant  of.  *f  combined  with.  =  equals. 
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2.  Ornamented  on  one  edge,  as  with  loops  or  tufts  ; _ said  I 

of  ribbons  and  braids. 

leather  fern.  A  commonly  cultivated  Japanese  rosaceous 
shrub  (Spirza  japonica)  with  feathery  foliage, 
feath'er  loll'  (fgth'er-foil'),  »■  [  feather  +  foil  a  leaf.] 
Any  aquatic  primulaceous  plant  of  the  genus  Hottonia. 
leather  grass.  A  European  grass  IStipa  pennala);  —  so 
called  from  its  long  plumose  awns. 

feath'er-head'  (fSth'er-hSd'),  n.  a  A  frivolous  or  light¬ 
headed  person.  “A  fool  and  fealherhead.”  Tennyson. 
b  A  weak  head.  Carlyle. 

feath'er— head  ed,  a.  Giddy ;  foolish  ;  light-headed, 
feath'er-l-ness  (fSth'er-T-u<3s),  n.  State  or  quality  of  being 
feathery  or  light. 

feath'er-lng,  p.  pr.  &vb.  n.  of  feather.  Specif.  :  rb.  n.  a 
A  covering  of  feathers  ;  plumage,  b  A  style  in  which  feath¬ 
ers  are  attached  to  the  shafts  of  arrows  (see  abbow)  ;  also, 
the  feathers  of  an  arrow,  c  A  fringe  of  hair,  as  on  the 
legs  of  a  dog.  d  Arch.  =  foliation. 
feathering  float,  Nail/.,  the  float  «r  paddle  of  a  featliering 
wheel.  —  f.  screw.  Naut.,  a  screw  propeller  of  which  the 
blades  may  be  turned  so  as  to  move  edgewise  through  the 
w  ater  when  the  vessel  is  going  under  sail  alone,  now  rarely 
used  ;  also,  a  screw  capable  of  being  altered  or  reversed 
in  pitch  while  rotating,  a  device  usea  in  motor  boats  driven 
by  nonreversible  engines.  —  f.  wheel,  Nan/.,  a  paddle  wheel 
whose  floats  turn  automatically  so  as  to  dip  almost  per¬ 
pendicularly  into  the  water  and  leave  it  in  the  same  way. 
leather  joint-  Carp.  A  joint  made  by  inserting  a  feather- 
edge  of  one  piece  into  a  mortise  or  groove  of  another, 
feather  key.  Mach.  A  sunk 
key  without  taper,  permanently 
fixed  in  one  of  the  connected 
pieces,  which  is  a  sliding  fit  in  a 
keyway  in  the  other,  so  as  to 
permit  relative  longitudinal  mo¬ 
tion  ;  a  spline. 

leather  palm.  Any  palm  hav¬ 
ing  pinnate  leaves,  as  the  coco 
palm  or  date  palm.  .  ,,  ,,  . 

,intahgm>loPcklng'  A  “ar  Spri“6  cU\£/e PtaS  ***' 
feath'er  stitch  (fStb'er-stTch'),  n.  A  kind  of  embroidery 
stitch  producing  a  branching  zigzag  line, 
feath'er-top'  (-t8pQ,  n.,  or  feathertop  grass 
a  Any  of  several  grasses  having  feathery  pani¬ 
cles,  esp.  species  of  Agrostis,  Arundo ,  etc.  b 
The  European  grass  Calamagrostis  epigeios. 
leather  tree,  a  The  smoke  tree  of  Europe,  b 
The  mountain  mahogany  of  the  western  United 
States. 

feath'er-veined'  (-vand/),  a.  Having  veins 
diverging  from  the  midrib  to  the  margin  ; —  ap¬ 
plied  chiefly  to  leaves, 
feath'er- weight7  (fSfeh'er-waU),  74.  1.  A  very  light  weight; 
specif.  :  Sporting,  a  Horse  Racing.  The  lightest  weight 
allowed  by  the  rules  to  be  carried  by  a  horse  in  a  handicap, 
b  The  weight  of  a  boxer  (or  wrestler)  not  exceeding  in 
weight  126  lbs.  (British  rules),  or  115  lbs.  (American  rules). 
2.  A  very  small  thing ;  a  person  of  very  light  weight  or  of 
featherweight  (in  sense  1  a,  or  esp.  b)  ;  a  person  of  little 
importance. 

feath'er-y  (-T),  a.  Pert,  to,  or  resembling,  feathers ;  covered 
with  or  as  with  feathers.  —  feathery  wattle,  black  wattle. 

Some /eat  Aery  particle  of  snow.  Sir  T.  Browne. 
feat'ly  (fet'lY),  adv.  [From  FEAT,  a.]  1.  Properly;  fitly. 

2.  Neatly  ;  dexterously  ;  nimbly.  Archaic. 

Foot  i tfeatly  here  and  there.  Shak. 

3.  Oddly.  Obs. 

feat'ous  (fet'fis),  a.  [ME.  fetis,  OF.  faitis,  faitiz,  fetis, 
well  made,  fine,  h.facticius  made  by  art.  See  factitious.] 
Handsome  ;  well-shaped  ;  elegant ;  dexterous  ;  neat.  Obs. 
—  feat'ous  ly,  adv.  Obs. 

fea'tur  al  (fe'tur-al),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  features  ; 
as,  a  strong  Jeatural  resemblance.  —  fea'tur-al-ly,  adv. 
fea'ture  (fe'tur),  n.  [ME.  feture  form,  shape,  feature,  OF. 
failure  fashion,  make,  fr.  L .  factura  a  making,  formation, 
fr.  facere,  factum ,  to  make.  See  feat,  .fact  ;  cf.  fac- 
ture.]  1.  The  make,  structure,  form,  or  outward  appear¬ 
ance  of  anything,  esp.  of  a  person  ;  the  whole  turn  or  style 
of  the  body  ;  esp.,  good  appearance.  Archaic. 

Cheated  of  feature  by  dissembling  nature.  Shak. 

2.  Any  part  of  the  body  ;  a  limb.  Obs. 

3.  The  make,  cast,  or  appearance  of  the  human  face,  and 
esp.  of  any  single  part  of  the  face  ;  as,  her  mouth  was  her 
best  feature ;  pi.,  the  face  ;  the  countenance. 

It  is  for  homely  features  to  keep  home.  Milton. 

4.  Any  marked  peculiarity  or  characteristic  ;  anything 
especially  prominent  or  important ;  as,  one  of  the  features 
of  the  landscape  ;  the  feature  of  the  day’s  news. 

5.  A  form  ;  a  shape ;  also,  in  contempt,  creature.  Obs. 

So  scented  the  grim  feature,  and  upturned 
His  nostril  wide  into  the  murky  air.  Milton. 

Syn.  —  See  characteristic. 

fea'ture,  v.  t. ;  fea'tured  (-^urd) ;  fea'tur-ing  (-tur-Tng). 

1.  To  resemble  as  to  features  ;  to  favor.  Colloq. 

2.  To  affect  the  countenance  of ;  to  be  a  feature  of.  Rare. 

3-  To  delineate  or  portray  the  features  of. 


4.  To  make  a  feature  of ;  to  give  especial  prominence  to ; 
as,  a  newspaper  features  a  story.  Cant. 

It  is  best  to  feature  one  item  in  an  ad.  Inland  Printer. 
fea'tured  (fe'turd),  a.  1.  Shaped;  fashioned;  hence, 
Obs.  or  R .,  well-fashioned  ;  comely. 

IIow  noble,  young,  how  rarely  featured  !  Shak. 

2.  Having  features;  formed  into,  or  expressed  by,  features. 

The  well-stained  canvas  or  the  featured  stone.  Young. 
fea'iure-ful  (-tjyr-fool),  a.  Exhibiting  a  variety  of  features, 
fea'ture  less,  a.  1.  Without  comely  features  ;  ugly.  Rare. 
2  Having  no  distinct  or  distinctive  features, 
fea'ture  ly  (fe'tur-lT),  a.  Having  features  or  marked  pecu¬ 
liarities  ;  handsome.  Rare.  —  fea'ture  11  ness  (-lT-nSs),  n. 

Ft  aturely  warriors  of  Christian  chivalry.  Coleridge. 
feaze  (fez),  v.  t.  &  i. ;  fkazed  (fezd) ;  feaz'ing  (fez'Tng). 
[Cf.  ME.  faselen  to  unravel,  fr.  AS.  fees  fringe ;  akin  to 
G.fasen  to  separate  fibers  or  threads,  J'asen,  faser,  thread, 
filament,  OHG.  /aso.]  To  untwist;  to  unravel, 
le-bric'i  tate  (fe-brls'T-tat),  v.  i.  [L.  febricitare ,  fr.  fe¬ 
bris.  See  febrile.]  To  have  a  fever.  Obs.  —  fe-bric'i- 
ta'tion  (-ta'shfm),  n.  Obs. 

fe-bric'i  ty  (-tl),  n.  [See  febricitate.]  Med.  Quality  or 
state  of  being  feverish. 

fe-brif'er-ous  (fe-brlf'er-us) )  [L.  febns  fever  -f-  • ferous , 
fe-brif'ic  (-Tk),  a.  J  -ficus  (in  comp.)  making.] 

Producing  or  causing  fever. 

fe-brif'u-gal  (fe-brif'u-gal ;  fgt/rT-fu'gal),  a.  [See  febri¬ 
fuge.]  Mitigating  or  removing  fever, 
feb'ri-fuge  (flb'ri-fuj),  n.  [F .  febrifuge,  fr.  L.  febris  fever 
fugare  to  put  to  flight,  iv.fugere  to  flee.  See  febrile, 
feverfew.]  Med.  A  remedy  serving  to  mitigate  or  re¬ 
move  fever.  — a.  Antifebrile, 
fe'brile  (fe'bril ;  feb'rTl ;  277),  a.  [F.  febiile,  fr.  L.  febris 
fever.  See  fever.]  Pertaining  to  fever  ;  feverish  ;  indicat¬ 
ing  fever  ;  as,  febrile  symptoms,  —  febrile  movement,  Med., 
an  elevation  of  the  body  temperature  ;  a  fever. 

Feb'ru  a-ry  (fSb'roo-a-rT),  n.  [L.  Februarius ,  orig.,  the 
month  of  expiation,  because  on  the  15th  of  this  month 
the  great  feast  of  expiation  and  purification  was  held,  fr. 
februa ,  pi.,  the  Roman  festival  of  purification  ;  akin  to  fe- 
bruare  to  purify,  expiate.]  The  second  month  in  the  year, 
said  to  have  been  introduced  into  the  Roman  calendar  by 
Numa.  In  common  years  it  now  has  28  days;  in  leap  year, 29. 
fe'eal,  fae'eal  (fe'kal),  a.  [Cf.  F.  fecal.  See  feces.]  Re¬ 
lating  to,  or  containing,  feces,  dregs,  or  ordure, 
fe'ces.  fae'ces  (fe'sez),  n.  pi.  [L.  faex,  pi.  faeces ,  dregs.] 

1.  Sediment  after  infusion  or  distillation  ;  dregs  ;  refuse. 

2.  Excrement;  ordure. 

Fech'ner’s  law  (fSK'nerz).  Psychophysics.  The  law  that 
the  intensity  of  sensation  increases  as  the  logarithm  of 
the  stimulus,  deduced  from  Weber’s  law  by  G.  T.  Feclnier 
(1801-87)  and  called  by  him  the  laic  of  intensity.  The  appli¬ 
cability  of  this  law  is  still  unsettled, 
feck  (fek),  74.  [Abbr.  fr.  effect.']  1.  a  Effect  ;  purport; 
tenor.  Obs.  b  Efficacy;  force;  value.  Scot.  &  Dial.  Eng. 

2  Amount;  quantity.  Scot.  &  Dial.  Eng. 

the  most  feck,  or  the  feck,  the  greater  or  larger  part, 
feck'less.  a.  [feck  -f-  -less.]  Spiritless  ;  weak  ;  worthless. 
—  feck'less  ly.  adv.  —  feck'less  ness.  n.  All  Scot. 
fec'u  la  (tSk'u-la),  n.  ;  pi.  -Li®  (-le).  [L.  faecula  burnt  tar¬ 
tar  or  salt  of  tartar,  dim.  of  faex,  faecis,  dregs:  cf.  F. 
fecule .]  A  starch  obtained  from  plants  by  agitation  with 
water,  and  subsidence  ;  — called  also  amylaceous  fecula. 
fec'u-lence  (-lens),??.  [L.  faeculentia  dregs, filth:  cf.F.  fecu¬ 
lence.]  State  or  quality  of  being  feculent;  muddiness;  foul¬ 
ness  ;  also,  that  which  is  feculent ;  sediment ;  dregs  ;  feces- 
fec'u  lent  (-12nt),  a.  [L.  faeculentus,  fr.  faecula :  cf.  F. 
feculent.  See  fecula.]  Foul  with  extraneous  or  impure 
substances ;  abounding  with  sediment  or  excrementitious 
matter  ;  muddy  ;  thick  ;  turbid. 

Both  his  hands  most  filthy  feculent.  Spenser 

fec'und  (fSk'und  ;  le'kund  ;  277),  a.  [F.  fecond,  L.  fecun- 
dus,  from  the  root  of  fetus.  See  fetus.]  1.  Fruitful  in 
offspring  or  vegetation  ;  prolific;  fertile. 

2.  Fertilizing.  Rare. 

fec'un -date  (fSk'74n-dat),  v.  t. ;  fec'un-dat'ed  (-dat'gd) ; 
fec'un-dat'ing  (-dat'Tng).  [L.  fecundate,  fr.  fecundus. 
See  fecund.]  1.  To  make  fruitful  or  prolific. 

2-  Biol.  To  fertilize  or  impregnate, 
fee  un  da'tion  (-da'shiin),  n.  Fertilization  ;  impregnation, 
fe-cun'di-ty  (fe-kun'dT-tT),  ??.  [L.fecunditas:  cf.  F.fecon- 
dite.  See  fecund.]  1.  Quality  or  power  of  producing 
fruit;  fruitfulness;  esp.,  Biol.,  the  quality  in  female  or¬ 
ganisms  of  reproducing  rapidly  and  in  great  numbers. 

2.  The  power  of  germinating,  as  in  seeds. 

3  The  power  of  bringing  forth  in  abundance;  fertility; 
richness  of  invention. 

4.  The  power  of  fertilizing. 

fed'er-a-cy  (f&l'er-d-sT),  n.  ;  pi.  -cies  (-sTz).  [See  feder¬ 
ate,  a.]  An  alliance  ;  a  confederacy, 
fed'er-al  (-31),  a.  [L .foedus  league,  treaty,  compact ;  akin 
to  fides  faith.  See  faith.]  1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  com¬ 
pact,  league,  or  treaty  ;  derived  from,  or  constituted  by,  a 
compact  or  covenant  between  parties  ;  esp.,  pertaining  to, 
or  derived  from,  a  compact  between  states  which  by  the 


featheredge  file.  See  file,  tool, 
feath'er  few  (fSth'er-fQ'),  n. 
Feverfew.  Dial.  Eng. 
feath'er-foot'ed.  a.  a  Moving 
lightly  as  a  feather,  b  Having 
feather-covered  feet,  [lemoak.l 
feather  geranium.  The  Jerusa-| 
feath'er  ham,  n.  [AS.  fetSer- 
hama.)  A  covering  of  feathers  ; 
lflumage.  Obs 

feath'er-hee’ed'.  a.  L  i  g  h  t 
heeled  ;  gay.  [feathered. I 
feather  hyacinth.  See  under  | 
feath'er-leaT  ce'dar.  The  ar- 

borvitze. 

feath'er  less,  a.  See  -less. — 
feath'er-le8B-ne88,  n. 
feath'er-let,  ?i.  See -let. 
feath'er-ly.a.  Error  for  feathery. 
originating  in  Johnson's  Diet. 
feather  mail.  Mail-like  armor 
of  feathers,  worn  by  Mexicans 
prior  to  the  Spanish  conquest, 
feather  maker.  One  who  dresses 
feathers  or  makes  artificial  ones, 
feath'er-man.  ».  One  who  deals 
in  feathers  or  plumes, 
feather  moss.  Any  moss  of  the 
genus  Hi/pnum  or  related  genus; 
—  so  railed  from  their  feathery 
branches. 

feather  ore.  Min.  A  capillary  or 


fibrous  form  of  jamesonite. 
feath'er-pat'ed  (-pat'Sd  ;  -Id), 
a.  Feather-headed, 
feather  pink.  The  garden  pink, 
feather  poke.  Any  of  several 
birds  which  line  their  nests  with 
feathers,  as  the  long-tailed  tit¬ 
mouse.  Loral ,  Eng. 
feather  shot.  Metal.  Copper 
granulated  bv  being  poured 
molten  into  cold  water. 
feath'er-stafT,  n.  Mil.  An  tin. 
A  light  halberd.  Oxf.  E.  D. 
feather  star.  See  comatula. 
feath'er-8titch/,  v.  t.  Sr  i.  Mee- 
tllework.  To  ornament  with 
featherstitch. 

feath'er-tongue',  v.  t.  To  make 
with  a  tongue  fitting  a  groove, 
feather-weed.  n.  A  kind  of  ever¬ 
lasting  (Gnajthaliuw  obtusi foli¬ 
um)  of  the  eastern  Tnited  States, 
feath'er -weight  ed.  a.  Light  as 
a  leather  ;  trivial.  It.  [moth. I 
feath'er-wingG  n.  A  plume | 
feath'er- work',  n.  Working  in 
feathers:  featherstitch.— feath'- 
er-work  er.  n. 

feat'ish  <  fet'Yshb  a.  [See  ff.at- 
ous  ]  1.  Neat.  Obs.  [Dial.  Eng.  I 
2.  Tolerable;  in  lair  health. | 
feat'ish-ness,  n.  See -ness. 


feat'less,  n.  Feeble  ;  silly.  Obs. 

Scot.. 

feat'ly,  a.  Neat  ;  graceful.  It. 
—  feat'li-nesa,  n.  It. 
feat'neaB.  n.  See  -ness. 
feat'y,  a.  Neat;  dexterous; 
clever.  Hair. 

feaute.  fealtv,  peute. 
fea'ver.  Obs.  or  dial.  Eng.  var. 

of  fever. 

feawe.  FEW.  [n.  V  r.l 

feaze  (fez;  faz).  Var.  of  feeze,  | 
feaz'ings  (fe/.'Tngz ),n.  pl.  [See 
feaze  to  unravel.]  Xnut.  The 
unlaid  or  ragged  end  of  a  rope. 
Feb.  Abbr.  February, 
feb.  dur.  Abbr.  Febre  durante 
(L.,  while  the  lever  continues), 
febicches,  n.  pi.  ?Contrivances  ; 
clumsy  tricks.  Obs. 
fe'ble.  etc.  ^  feeble,  etc. 
febre.  +  fever. 
fe-bric'u-la  (f?-brYk'fl-la),  n. 
[L.,  dim.  of  febris  fever.]  Med. 
A  slight  and  transient  fever, 
fe-bric'u-lose'  (-15s'),  a.  [L .fe- 
briculosus.\  Somewhat  feverish. 
Obs.  —  fe-bric''u-los 'i-ty  (-15s'l- 
tY),  n.  Obs. 

feb  ri-fa'cient  (f&b'rY-fa'shont ; 
le'brY-),  a.  [L.  febris  fever  -f 
faciens  making.]  Febrific. 


I  feb'ril.  Febrile.  Ref.  Sp. 
fe-bril'i-ty  (fP-brYl'Y-tl), //.  Fe¬ 
verishness.  [ver.l 

||  fe'bri8  (fe'brYs),  n.  [L.)  Fe-| 
fe'bris  py'o-ge'ni-ca  (pl'o- 
j^n'Y-ka).  [NL. J  Veter.  =  bas¬ 
tard  STRANGLES. 

Fe-bro'ni-an  (if-brb'nY-dfn),  a. 
Eccl.  Hist.  Of  or  pertaining  to 
the  theory  advocated  (1763,  but 
retracted"l77M)  by  Johann  Nico¬ 
laus  von  HontKeim,  suffragan 
hishop  of  Treves  (pseudon^’m. 
Justinus  Febronins),  that  the 
power  of  the  keys  belongs  to  the 
whole  church,  and  that  the  Pope 
is  inferior  to  the  whole  body 
of  the  episcopate.  —  n.  An  advo¬ 
cate  of  Fehronian  principles. — 
Fe-bro'ni  an-ism  (-Tz’m).  n. 
febTu  a'tion  (ftb'rob-a'shan), 
n.  [L.  februa  tin.  See  Febru¬ 
ary.]  Purification  by  a  reli¬ 
gions  ceremony.  Obs.  or  R. 
febul.  4*  FEEBLE, 
fee.  Abbr.  Fecit, 
fe'eal-oid,  a.  [fecal  -f  -oid.] 
Med.  Resembling  feces  ;  fecal, 
fecche.  «1*FET<  H,VET(  ii  [(it).  I 
II  fe-ce'runt.  [L.]  They  made) 
fech.  Ohs.  var.  or  ret.  sp.  of 
I  FETCH. 


terras  of  the  compact  surrender  their  general  sovereignty 
and  consolidate  into  a  new  state  ;  as,  a  federal  union. 

The  Romans  compelled  them,  contrary  to  all  federal  right, 
...  to  part  with  Surdinia.  Grew. 

2.  a  Belonging  or  pertaining  to  a  state  formed  by  the  con¬ 
solidation  of  several  states  which  retain  limited  residuary 
powers  of  government  under  the  common  sovereignty  of 
the  new  state  ;  of  the  nature  of,  or  characteristic  of,  such 
a  state  ;  as,  the  United  States  of  America  has  a  federal 
government.  Hence  :  b  Of  or  pertaining  to,  or  involving 
the  principle  of,  the  government  of  such  a  state  (often 
specif,  [usually  cap.]  the  United  States);  as,  Federal 
officers ;  the  Federal  legislation  of  the  United  States. 

A  single  t*tate  may,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  construct  its  governmen¬ 
tal  system  upon  the  federal  or  dual  principle.  John  W.  Burgess. 

3.  [cap.]  Specif. :  U.  S.  Hist,  a  Friendly  to  the  principle 
of  a  federal  government  with  strong  centralized  powers ; 
of  or  pert,  to  the  Federal  party  (6ee  below),  b  Of  or  pert, 
to,  or  loyal  to,  the  government  or  armies  of  the  United 
States  in  the  Civil  War  of  1861-65  ;  as,  a  great  Federal 
victory  ;  the  Federal  troops. 

4.  Theol.  Pert,  to,  or  expressing,  a  covenant  between  God 
and  the  human  race  or  its  members,  esp.  the  covenant  of 
works  and  the  covenaut  of  grace.  See  federal  theology. 
6-  Confederated  ;  allied.  Rare. 

Federal  City,  Washington,  capital  of  the  United  States.— 
F.  Council.  See  executive  council.  —  f.  district,  a  district 
set  apart  by  a  country  as  the  seat  of  the  national  govern¬ 
ment,  as  the  District  of  Columbia  in  the  United  States  of 
America,  or  the  similar  district  in  Mexico.  Such  a  district 
is  governed  directly  by  the  national  legislature.  —  F.  Exec¬ 
utive  Council.  See  executive  council.  —  F.  party,  a  name 
given  to  the  group  of  men  most  prominent  in  urging  the 
formation  and  adaption  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  and  later  adopted  by  the  political  party  which  was 
in  favor  of  a  strong  centralized  federal  power,  as  opposed 
to  a  central  government  of  comparatively  limited  author¬ 
ity  and  partial  sovereignty,  as  advocated  by  the  Republican 
party.  The  foremost  leader  of  the  Federal  party  was  Alex¬ 
ander  Hamilton,  and  John  Adams  was  by  it  elected  the  sec¬ 
ond  President  of  the  United  States  in  1796.  It  ceased  to 
exist  as  a  political  entity  during  the  second  administration 
of  Monroe,  1821-25.  —  F.  States,  U.  S.  Hist.,  those  States  of 
the  United  States  that  were  loyal  to  the  Federal  govern¬ 
ment  during  the  Civil  War  (1861-65) so  called  at  the  time. 
—  f.  theology,  the  theological  system  which  rests  upon  the 
conception  that  before  the  fall  man  was  under  a  “  cove¬ 
nant  of  works,”  wherein  God  promised  him  (through  Adam, 
the  federal  head  of  the  race)  eternal  blessedness  if  he  per¬ 
fectly  kept  the  law  ;  and  that  since  the  fall  man  is  under  a 
”  covenant  of  grace,”  wherein  God  of  his  free  grace  prom¬ 
ises  the  same  blessings  to  all  who  believe  in  Christ  (the 
federal  head  of  the  church)  whether, as  in  patriarchal  times, 
by  belief  in  the  coming  Messiah,  or,  since  the  Incarnation, 
by  belief  in  the  revealed  Savior.  Cf.  Cocceian. 

Fed'er-al  (fed'er-31),  n.  1.  A  Federalist.  Rare. 

2.  U.S.Hist.  A  supporter  of  the  government  of  the  United 
States  in  the  Civil  War;  6pecif.,  a  soldier  in  the  Federal 
armies;  as,  Federals  and  Confederates  lie  buried  together, 
led'er-al-ism  (-Tz’m),  n.  [Cf.  F.  federalisme.]  1.  The 
federal  principle  of  national  organization  or  its  support. 

2.  [cap.]  U.  S.  Hist.  The  principles  of  the  Federalists, 
fed'er-al-ist,  n.  [Cf.  F.  fedSraliste.]  1.  An  advocate  of 
the  federal  system  of  national  organization. 

2  [cap.]  U.  S.  Hist,  a  An  advocate  of  a  federal  union 
between  the  colonies  after  the  War  of  Independence  and  of 
the  formation  and  adoption  of  the  Constitution,  b  A  mem¬ 
ber  or  adherent  of  the  Federal  party  (which  see). 
Fed'er-al  ist.  The.  A  series  of  eighty-five  essays  by  Alex¬ 
ander  Hamilton,  James  Madison,  and  John  Jay,  expound¬ 
ing  and  advocating  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States.  They  were  first  published  (signed  “A  Citizen 
of  New  York  ”  and  later  “  Publius”)  in  the  “  Independent 
Journal”  of  New  York  City  between  Oct.  27,1787, and  April 
2.  1788,  with  the  exception  of  six,  which  were  added  when 
they  were  published  in  book  form.  They  exerted  a  power¬ 
ful  influence  upon  the  opinion  of  the  time,  and  are  recog¬ 
nized  as  an  authoritative  commentary  on  the  Constitution, 
fed'er-al-ist,  fed  er-al-ls'tic  (-Ts'tik),  a.  Of,  pertaining 
to,  or  in  favor  of,  federalism  or  the  Federalists. 


fed'er-al-ize  (-iz),  v.  t.;  fed'er-al-ized  (-Izd);  fed'er-al-iz'- 
ing  (-iz'Tng).  [Cf .  F.  federaliser .]  To  unite  in  compact,  ns 
different  states  ;  to  unite  in  or  under  a  federal  government ; 
also,  to  bring  under  the  sole  jurisdiction  of  a  federal  gov¬ 
ernment.—  fed  er-al-i  za'tion  (-T-za'slmn ;  -l-za'-),  n. 

It  can  hardly  be  supposed  that  the  Federal  Parliament  has 
power  to  federalize  an  unlimited  area  of  New  South  Wales  as  a 
seat  of  government.  Quick  Sf  Garran. 

fed'er-ate  (fSd'er-at),  v.  t.  &  i. ;  fed'er-at'ed  (-at'fid) ; 
fed'er-at7ing  (-at'Tng).  To  unite  in  a  league  or  federation  ; 
to  organize  under  a  federal  government. 

The  [Australian]  Commonwealth  is  not  a  sovereign  state,  hut 
a  federated  community  possessing  many  political  powers  ap¬ 
proaching  and  elements  resembling  sovereignty,  hut  falling 
short  of  it.  Quick  tf  Gai  ran. 

fed'er-ate  (-at),  a.  [L .foederatus,  p.  p.  oifoederare  to  estab¬ 
lish  by  treaty  or  league,  iw  foedus.  See  federal.]  United 
by  compact ;  leagued  ;  confederate  ;  as,  federate,  nations, 
fed'er-a'tion  (-a'shi/n),  74.  [Cf.  F.  federation.]  1.  A  unit¬ 
ing  by  league  or  covenant ;  confederation  ;  now,  esp.,  act  of 


fecht.  Fetched.  Ref.  Sp. 
fecht  (fgRt).  Scot.  var.  of  fight. 
fe'cial.  Var.  of  fetial. 
fe'cit(fe'sYt).  [L.]  He  (or  she) 
made  (or  executed)  (it), 
feck,  fecks.  +  fegs. 
feck'et  (fgk'Yt),  n.  An  under 
waistcoat.  Scot. 
feck'ful,  a.  [feck  + -ful.]  Effi¬ 
cient;  strong;  powerful.  — 
feck 'ful  ly,  adv.  Both  Obs., 
Scot.,  or  Dial.  Eng. 
feck'ly,  adv.  [See  feck.]  Scot. 
!r  Dial.  Eng.  1.  Effectually. 

2.  Mostly;  almost, 
fecond.  fecounde  *i •  fecund. 
feet.  Obs.  or  Scot.  var.  of  feck, 
effect.  [Feculence.! 

fec'u-len-cy  (fgk'fl-lCn-sY),  ??.| 
fec'un-da  tor,??.  One  that  fecun¬ 
dates. 

fe-cun'da-to-ry  (ff-kfln'dd-tO- 
[  rt),  a.  Of  «>r  pert,  to  fecundation. 

I  H  fe-cun'di  ca'li-ces  quern  non 
fe-ce're  di-ser'tum?(  kfil'Y-sez). 
[L.]  Whom  have  abundant 
cups  not  made  fluent  ? 

Horace  ( Epistles,  I.  v.  19). 
fe-cun'di-fy  (ff-kfin'dY-fl),  v.  t. 
[  rernnd  -f  -fg. ]  To  fecundate, 
fec'und-ize,  r.  t.  To  fecundate. 
fe-cun'douB,  a.  Fecund.  Obs. 


fed,  a.  [Cf.  ME.  ifseien  to  make 
hostile,  E.  foe,  feud  a  con¬ 
tention.]  Inimical.  Obs.  —  w. 
Enemy.  Obs. 
fed.  pret.  tf  p.  p.  of  feed. 
fed'a-rie,  w.  [See  feudary  ; 
prob.  confused  with  L.  foedus , 
foederis,  league.]  A  confeder¬ 
ate  ;  accomplice.  Obs. 
fed-dan'  (ff-dan'),  n.  [Ar.  fa- 
dan  yoke  of  oxen,  acre.]  See 
measure. 

fedde.  Obs.  pret.  &  p.  p.  of  feed. 
fed'der.  Obs.  or  dial.  Eng.  var. 
Of  FEATHER. 

fed'druxn.  +  featherham. 
fede.  fade,  great;  fed,  n. ; 

FEED. 

fede.  Var.  of  feid,  feud, 
feder.  +  feather. 
feder.  Obs.  or  dial.  Eng.  var. 
of  father. 

fed'er-al-ly.  adv.  of  federal. 
fed'er-al-ne8s.  n.  See  -ness. 

fed'er-a-rle,  fed'er-a-ry,  n.  + 

fedarie. 

fed'er-ate,  n.  1.  A  party  to  a 
league  or  covenant.  Rare. 

2.  A  member  of  one  of  several 
armed  bodies  in  France,  during 
times  of  revolution  or  disorder  ; 
—  a  translation  of  F .  feder 6. 


food,  foot ;  out,  oil ;  chair  ;  go  ;  sing,  iijk  ;  then,  thin  ;  nature,  verdure  (250) ;  K  =  ch  in  G.  icli,  acli  (144) ;  boN  ;  yet ;  zh  —  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Guide. 

Full  explanations  of  Abbreviations,  Signs,  etc.,  Immediately  precede  the  Vocabulary. 


FEDERATIONIST 


800 


FEELABLY 


uniting  to  form  a  sovereign  power  bo  that  each  of  the  unit¬ 
ing  powers  retains  the  management  of  its  own  local  affairs. 
2  A  league  ;  a  confederacy  ;  a  federal  or  confederated 
government ;  now,  esp.,  a  sovereign  state  formed  by  the 
uuion  of  several  states  under  one  central  or  federal  govern¬ 
ment,  the  several  local  governments  retaining  or  having 
control  of  local  matters. 

Syn.  — See  alliance. 

fed'er-a-tlve  (fSd'er-a-tlv),  a.  [Cf.  F.  federalif .]  Of  or 
pert,  to  a  federation  or  covenant  or  its  formation  ;  based 
on,  or  inclined  to,  federation.  — fed'er-a-tive-ly,  adv. 
fee  (fe),  n.  [ME.  fe,  feh,  feoh,  cattle,  property,  money, 
AS.  J'eoh  cattle,  property,  money;  the  senses  of  “prop¬ 
erty,  money,”  arising  from  cattle  being  used  in  early  times 
as  a  medium  of  exchange  or  payment,  property  chiefly 
consisting  of  cattle  ;  akin  to  OS.  jfehu  cattle,  property,  D. 
vee  cattle,  OHG.  flhu,  fehu,  G.  vieh,  Icel.fe  cattle,  proper¬ 
ty,  money,  Goth./ai/w,  L.  pecus  cattle, pecunia  property, 
money,  Skr.  pa$u  cattle.  Cf.  fellow,  pecuniary.]  Per¬ 
sonal  property ;  goods;  livestock;  cattle;  money.  Obs. 

Laden  with  rich  fee.  Spenser. 

foe,  n.  [ME.  fe  fief,  payment,  OF.  fie,  fleu  ;  prob.  of  G. 
origin  ;  cf.  OHG.  flhu,  Jehu ,  cattle.  Cf.  fee  property, 
feud  a  fief,  fief.]  1.  Eng.  Feudal  Law.  A  heritable  es¬ 
tate  in  land  held  of  a  superior  lord  by  whom  the  estate 
was  granted,  and  who  retains  rights  in  the  land,  or  tene¬ 
ment,  and  in  return  acquires  rights  against  the  tenant. 

To  sav  of  a  tenant  that  he  holds  in  fee  (tenet  in  feodo)  means  no 
more  than  that  his  rights  are  inheritable  ;  ...  he  holds  heritably 
and  for  his  own  behoof.  But  nothing  more  is  implied  as  to  the 
terms  of  his  holding,  the  relation  between  him  and  his  lord. 
His  duties  to  his  lord  may  be  onerous  or  nominal,  noble  or  hum¬ 
ble,  military  or  agricultural,  but  if  his  rights  are  heritable,  then 
he  holds  in  fee  and  the  land  is  feodum  suum,  at  nil  events  if  his 
tenure  has  about  it  no  taint  of  villenage.  Pollock  Sf  Mait. 

2.  In  general,  in  feudal  law,  any  feudal  benefice,  or  estate 
in  land  held  of  a  feudal  lord  ;  also,  sometimes,  the  interest 
or  right  of  the  lord  in  the  land  so  held.  These  rights  are 
often  respectively  called  by  the  Roman  law  terms  domi¬ 
nium  utile  and  dominium  directum. 

3.  Law.  a  At  the  common  law,  an  estate  of  inheritance 
in  land,  being  either  a  fee  simple  or  a  fee  tail  (which  see, 
below),  b  A  fee  simple ;  that  is,  an  absolute  fee  ;  a  fee  with¬ 
out  limitation  to  any  particular  class  of  heirs  or  restric¬ 
tions  upon  alienation.  A  fee  simple  may  be  either  a  fe© 
simple  absolute,  which  is  one  without  any  condition  or  lim¬ 
itation  whatsoever,  or  a  qualified,  or  limited,  fee  simple,  often 
called  a  base  fee ,  which  is  one  that  may  determine  upon 
the  fulfillment  of  a  contingent  qualification  or  limitation, 
or  the  happening  of  a  certain  event.  The  term  fee  simple , 
or  the  term  fee  alone,  is  often  used  as  synonymous  with 
the  term  fee  simple  absolute  in  the  sense  noted  above.  See 
conditional  fee.  “  Buy  the  fee  simple  of  my  life  for 
an  hour  and  a  quarter.”  Shak.  At  the  common  law,  to 
convey  a  fee  it  is  essential  that  the  grant  should  be  to  the 

rantee  and  his  “  heirs”  or  to  him  and  the  “heirs  of  his 
ody,”  according  as  it  is  desired  to  convey  an  estate  in 
fee  simple  or  fee  tail,  in  the  latter  case  the  “  words 
of  procreation,”  such  as  “of  his  body,”  being  necessary  as 
well  as  the  word  “heirs.”  By  the  Conveyancing  Act  of 
1881  in  England  it  is  sufficient  if  the  estate  be  described 
as  a  “  fee  simple  ”  or  “  in  tail,”  as  the  case  may  be,  and  by 
custom  in  some  manors  other  words  may  be  used;  the  com¬ 
mon-law  rule  has  been  generally  greatly  modified  also  in 
the  United  States.  In  a  will  no  technical  words  are  re¬ 
quired,  but  as  a  general  rule  the  estate  will  be  given  which 
corresponds  to  the  intention  shown  by  the  testator. 

4.  The  territory  held  in  fee. 

6.  The  fealty  or  homage  of  a  vassal  ;  the  service  or  train 
of  a  superior.  Obs. 

Venus  Dnmzels,  all  within  her  fee.  Spenser. 

6.  Tribute  to  a  superior.  Obs. 

7.  A  charge  fixed  by  law  for  the  services  of  a  public  officer 
or  for  the  use  of  a  privilege  under  the  control  of  the* govern¬ 
ment ;  as,  sheriff’s  fees  ;  customhouse  fees  ;  license  fees. 

8  A  perquisite  ;  share  of  property,  spoils,  etc.  Obs. 

9  Pay  ;  wages ;  salary.  Obs. 

10.  Reward  or  compensation  for  services  rendered  or  to 
be  rendered  ;  esp.,  payment  for  professional  services,  of 
optional  amount,  or  fixed  by  custom  or  laws  ;  charge  ; 
pay  ;  as,  the  fees  of  lawyers  and  physicians. 

To  plead  for  love  deserves  more. Zee  than  hate.  Shak. 

11.  A  payment  for  admission  to  a  place  of  amusement  or 
instruction,  an  association,  etc.  ;  as,  school /ees;  club  fees. 

12.  A  gift  in  return  for  services  ;  gratuity  ;  tip. 

13.  A  bribe.  Obs. 

Syn.  — Fee,  assessment  are  distinguished  as  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  quotation. 

A  price  iH  a  charge  for  special  services  which  people  are  not 
compelled  to  accept  unless  they  choose.  A  fee  or  assessme7it  is 
a  charge  for  special  services  which  people  are  compelled  to  ac¬ 
cept.  .  .  .  The  chief  difference  between  the  two  things  [a.«.*?es.«- 
rnent  and  fee]  is  that  an  assessment  is  levied  once  for  all,  to  meet 
some  extraordinary  expense?  while. Zees  are  charges  for  services 
which  are  constantly  recurring  in  the  ordinary  course  of  rela¬ 
tions  between  a  government  and  its  subjects.  A.  T.  Hadley. 
fee  tail,  Laic,  an  estate  of  inheritance  limited  to  some  par¬ 
ticular  class  of  heirs  of  the  person  to  whom  it  is  granted. 
A  fee  tail  may  be  qualified  in  the  same  way  as  a  fee  simple. 

See  ESTATE  TAIL. 

fee,  v.  t.  ;  feed  (fed)  ;  fee'ing.  1.  To  reward  for  services 
performed,  or  to  be  performed,  esp.  for  personal  services ; 
to  give  a  gratuity  to  ;  to  tip  ;  as,  to  fee  a  waiter. 

2.  To  hire  or  keep  in  hire  ;  to  employ.  Chiefly  Scot. 

3.  To  bribe.  Obs. 

fee'ble  (fe'b’l),  a.;  fee'bler  (-bier);  fee'blest  (-bl8st). 
[ME.  feble.  OF.  feible ,  floible ,  foible ,  F.  faible,  L.  flebilis 
to  be  wept  over,  lamentable,  wretched,  fr.  flere  to  weep. 
Cf.  foible.]  1.  Deficient  in  physical  strength;  weak; 
infirm  ;  debilitated. 

Carried  all  the  feeble  of  them  upon  asses.  2  Chron.  xxviii.  1.5. 

2.  Weak  ;  fragile  ;  slight  ;  pregnable  ;  as,  a  feeble  support ; 
a  feeble  fortress.- 

3.  Wanting  force,  vigor,  or  efficiency  in  character,  action, 

or  expression  ;  not  full,  loud,  bright,  strong,  rapid,  etc. ; 
faint ;  as,  a  feeble  color  ;  feeble  motion ;  a  feeble  mind  ; 
feeble  health.  “  A  lady’s  feeble  voice.”  Shak. 

4.  Poor;  mean;  miserable.  Obs. 

Syn.  — See  weak. 


fee'ble  (fe'b’l),  n.  1.  A  feeble  person  ;  feebleness.  Obs. 

2.  A  foible  of  character. 

3.  The  foible,  or  comparatively  weak  portion  towards  the 
tip,  of  a  sword  blade. 

fee'ble,  v.  t.  it*  i.  [Cf.  OF.  febleier,  foiblir,  to  become  fee¬ 
ble.]  To  make  or  become  feeble.  Obs.  or  Archaic. 

Shull  that  victorious  hand  befcebled  here  ?  Shak. 
fee'ble-mind  ed  (-min'dSd  ;  -dTd ;  87,  151),  a.  Weak  in 
will  or  understanding  ;  having  a  mental  infirmity;  specif. ; 
a  Wanting  firmness  or  constancy  ;  irresolute  ;  vacillating. 
“  Comfort  the  feeble-minded.”  1  Thess.  v.  14.  b  Having  a 
mind  incapable  of  normal  development,  though  of  better 
intelligence  than  imbeciles  and  idiots  (see  idiot).  —  fee'- 
ble-mind'ed  ly,  adv.  —  fee  ble-mind'ed-ness,  n. 
fee'bly  (fe'bll),  adv.  1.  Poorly;  scantily;  insufficiently.  Obs. 

2.  In  a  feeble  manner;  weakly  ;  indistinctly, 
feed  (fed),  v.  t. ;  fed  (fSd) ;  feed'ing.  [AS.  fedan ,  iwfoda 
food  ;  akin  to  OS.  fodian,  OFries.  feda ,  Joda ,  D.  voeden , 
OHG.  fuotlan,  Icel .fseSa,  Sw.  foda,  Dan .jode.  See  food.] 

1.  To  give  food  to  ;  to  supply  with  nourishment;  to  sat¬ 
isfy  the  physical  hunger  of. 

If  thine  enemy  hunger,  feed  him.  Rom.  xii.  20. 

2.  To  satisfy  ;  to  gratify  or  minister  to,  as  a  sense,  talent, 
taste,  or  desire. 

I  will/eed  fat  the  ancient  grudge  I  bear  him.  Shak. 

3.  To  supply  with  that  which  is  used  or  wasted  ;  as,  springs 
feed  ponds  ;  to  feed  a  furnace  with  coal. 

4.  To  nourish,  in  a  general  sense ;  to  foster,  strengthen, 
develop,  and  guard. 

Mightiest  powers  by  deepest  calms  ar efed.  B.  Cornwall. 
5-  To  produce,  or  serve  as,  food  for  ;  as,  the  land  will 
feed  a  thousand  head  of  cattle  ;  enough  food  to  feed  all. 

6  To  graze  ;  to  cause  to  be  cropped  by  feeding,  as  herb¬ 
age  by  cattle  ;  as,  to  feed  grain  with  sheep. 

7.  To  give  for  food,  esp.  to  animals  ;  hence,  to  furnish 
for  consumption  ;  as,  to  feed  turnips  to  the  cows;  to  feed 
water  to  a  steam  boiler. 

8.  Mach,  a  To  supply  (the  material  to  be  operated  upon) 
to  a  machine ;  as,  to  feed  paper  to  a  printing  press,  b 
To  produce  progressive  operation  upon  or  with  (as  in  wood 
and  metal  working  machines,  so  that  the  work  moves  to 
the  cutting  tool,  or  the  tool  to  the  work). 

9.  Association  Football ,  etc.  To  pass  the  ball  to  (the  for¬ 
wards)  for  purposes  of  attack  ;  —  said  esp.  of  the  halfbacks, 
to  feed  to  market,  to  feed  for  sale. 

feed,  v.  i.  1.  To  take  food  ;  to  eat. 

Her  kid  .  .  .  which  .  .  .  would  not  feed.  De  Foe. 

2.  To  satisfy  the  appetite  ;  to  feed  one’s  self ;  to  prey  ;  — 
with  on  or  upon. 

Leaving  thy  trunk  for  crows  to  feed  upon.  Shak. 

3.  To  be  nourished,  strengthened,  or  satisfied,  as  if  by 
food.  “  He  feeds  upon  the  cooling  shade.”  Spenser. 

4.  To  place  cattle  to  feed  ;  to  pasture  ;  graze. 

If  a  man  .  .  .  shall  put  in  his  beast,  and  shall  feed  in  another 
man’s  field.  Ex.  xxii.  5. 

5.  To  grow  fat.  Dial.  Eng. 

feed,  n.  1.  Act  of  eating  ;  hence,  a  meal ;  esp.,  a  plenti¬ 
ful  meal.  Archaic  or  Colloq. 

For  such  pleasure  till  that  hour 
As  feed  or  fountain  never  had  1  found.  Hilton. 

2.  That  which  is  eaten;  esp.,  food  for  beasts;  fodder; 
feeding  stuff;  pasture;  hay;  grain,  ground  or  whole  ;  as, 
feed  for  sheep. 

3-  A  grazing  or  pasture  ground  ;  pasturage  ;  crops.  Rare. 

4.  An  allowance  of  provender  given  to  a  horse,  cow,  etc.; 
a  meal ;  as,  a.  feed  of  corn  or  oats. 

5.  Mech.  a  The  motion,  or  act,  of  carrying  forward  the 
stuff  to  be  operated  upon,  as  cloth  to  the  needle  in  a  sew¬ 
ing  machine  ;  or  of  producing  progressive  operation  upon 
any  material  or  object  in  a  machine,  as,  in  a  turning  lathe, 
by  moving  the  cutting  tool  along  or  in  the  work,  b  The 
degree  of  feeding  or  the  depth  to  which  a  tool  is  advanced 
into  a  piece  of  work  at  a  single  operation  ;  as,  a  fine  or  a 
coarse  feed;  a  feed  of  £  inch,  c  Material  supplied,  as 
water  to  a  steam  boiler,  coal  to  a  furnace,  or  grain  to  a 
run  of  stones,  d  The  mechanism  by  which  the  action  of 
feeding  is  produced  ;  a  feed  motion. 

Syn.  —  See  food. 

feed  apron.  Mach.  An  apron,  usually  a  kind  of  endless 
belt,  for  supplying  material  to  a  machine, 
feed  board  A  board,  as  on  a  printing  press  or  folding 
machine,  to  hold  material  to  be  fed  to  the  machine, 
feed  case.  Ordnance.  An  accessory  for  use  with  certain 
machine  guns,  consisting  of  a  detachable  metal  case  con¬ 
taining  cartridges  w  hich  are  fed  into  the  gun. 
feed  door.  A  door  through  which  the  charge  is  introduced 
into  a  furnace. 

feed'or  (fed'er),  n.  1.  One  that  gives  or  provides  food  or 
supplies  nourishment ;  esp.  :  a  One  who  fattens  cattle, 
esp.  for  slaughter;  also,  a  herder  ;  shepherd,  b  A  device, 
apparatus,  or  organ,  for  administering  nourishment. 

2.  One  who  stimulates.  “  The  feeder  of  my  riots.”  Shak. 

3.  One  who  eats  or  feeds  ;  specif.;  a  An  animal  to  be  fed 
or  fattened,  b  One  dependent  on  another  for  food  ;  servant, 
parasite,  etc.  Obs.  or  R. 

4.  A  tutor  ;  coach  ;  crammer.  Obs.  or  R. 

5.  A  trainer.  Archaic. 

6.  In  technical  or  cant  senses  :  a  A  stream  or  body  of 
water  that  flows  into  another  body  of  water ;  a  tribu¬ 
tary  ;  specif..  Hydraulic  Engin.,  a  w-atercourse  or  body 
of  water  serving  to  replenish  a  canal  or  reservoir,  b  A 
branch  railroad,  stage  line,  or  the  like ;  a  tributary  line 
which  brings  business  to  the  main  or  another  line,  c  Min¬ 
ing.  (1)  A  small  lateral  lode  connecting  with  the  main 
lode.  (2)  A  strong  discharge  of  gas  from  a  fissure;  a  blower, 
d  Mech.  One  that  supplies  or  leads  along  material  oper¬ 
ated  upon  or  consumed,  as  a  device  for  supplying  steam 
boilers  with  w'ater  as  needed,  e  Organ  Building.  A  small 
bellows  placed  obliquely  under  (sometimes  apart  from) 
the  main  horizontal  storage  bellows,  to  supply  it  with  wind. 
See  organ,  Illust.  t  Elec.  A  heavy  w'ire  conductor  sup¬ 
plying  electricity  at  some  point  of  any  system  of  electric 
distribution; — called  also  feed  wire,  g  A  part  designed 
as  a  foil  for  one  more  important.  Theat.  Cant,  h  The 


fed  er-a'tion-ist,  n.  See  -ist. 
fed'er-a-tist, ».  A  federationist. 
fed'er-a-tiv.  Federative.  R.  Sp. 
fe-dif'ra  gous,  a.  [L.  foedifra- 
gus  league-breaking.]  Agree¬ 
ment-breaking.  Obs. 
fed'i-ty,  n.  [ lj.foeditas ,  fr .  foe- 
dus  foul,  filthy.]  Turpitude  ; 
vileness :  impurity.  Obs. 
fe  dme.  +  fathom. 


fe-do'ra(ff-dfi'rd),  n.  [Prob.fr. 

the  drama  Fedora  of  Sardou.] 

A  low  soft  hat,  having  the  crowm 

creased  lengthwise. 

fee  Obs.  or  dial.  Eng.  var.  of 

fay.  to  cleanse. 

fee'a-ble,  a.  See -able. 

fee  bil'i-tv.  n.  Feebleness.  Obs. 

fec'bl.  Feeble.  Ret'.  Sp. 

Fee'ble,  n.  In  the  Second  Part 


of  Shakespeare’s  “King  Henry 
IV.,’’  a  recruit,  a  woman’s  tailor, 
to  whom  Falstnff  derisively  ap¬ 
plies  the  epithet  “  forcible.’’ 
fee'ble-ness.  >/.  See -ness. 
feeblesse,  n.  [OF.  feblere,  fei- 
blece,  F.  f'aiblesse.]  Feebleness. 
Obs. 

fee'blish.  a.  Somewhat  feeble, 
fee'bllsh,  r.  t.  [OF.  J'eblir  (as¬ 


sumed),  foiblir.]  To  enfeeble. 
Obs.  —  fee'blish-ment.  n.  Obs. 
feed.  Var.  <>t'  i  rid,  feud, 
feed'a-ble.  a.  See  -able. 
fee  damages.  Law.  Damages,  ns 
by  the  construction  of  a  railroad, 
to  the  owner  of  the  fee  of  a  piece 
of  land.  Col  log. 
feed  bag.  A  nose  bag  containing 
feed  for  a  horse. 


player  who  tosses  the  ball  to  the  batsman,  as  in  rounders  i 
also,  a  game  resembling  rounders. 

feed  guide.  Print.  In  presswork,  a  device  for  sustaining 
and  liberating  the  sheet ;  a  drop  guide, 
feed  hand-  Mach.  A  rod  for  imparting  intermittent  motion 
to  a  ratchet  w  heel. 

feed'head7  (fed'ligd'),  n.  1.  A  cistern  for  feeding  water 
by  gravity  to  a  steam  boiler. 

2.  Founding.  An  excess  of  metal  left  above  a  mold,  to 
render  the  casting  more  compact  by  its  pressure, 
feed  heater,  a  Steam  Engine.  A  vessel  in  which  the  feed 
water  fur  the  boiler  is  heated,  usually  by  exhaust  steam, 
b  A  boiler  or  kettle  in  w  hich  is  heatea  food  for  stock, 
feed'ing,  p.  pr.  it*  vb.  n.  of  feed.  —  feeding  bottle.  See 
nursing  bottle.  — f.  head.  ==  feedhead.  —  f.  rod,  Founding, 
a  wrought-iron  rod  to  keep  clear  the  passage  between  riser 
and  casting.  —  f.  standard.  Ayric.,  the  amount  of  food,  usu¬ 
ally  expressed  in  terms  of  digestible  nutrients  (protein, 
fat,  and  carbohydrates^  and  energy,  supposed  to  be  best 
adapted  to  animals  kept  under  a  given  condition  or  lpr 
a  given  purpose.  Sometimes  the  standard  is  expressed  in 
terms  of  protein  and  energy.  Gf.  dietary  standard.  —  f. 
stuff,  any  material  used  in  the  ration  of  farm  animals.  —  f. 
weight,  Mach.,  a  heavy  weight  in  a  molding  machine  for 
wood,  for  pressing  down  on  the  feed  rollers, 
feed  motion,  motor,  or  movement  Mach.  The  train  of 
mechanism  by  which  the  feed  in  a  machine  is  regulated, 
feed  pipe-  A  pipe  for  supplying  feed,  as  wrater  to  a  boiler, 
feed  pump  Mach.  A  force  pump  for  supplying  water  to  a 
steam  boiler,  etc. 

feed  regulator-  Mech.  A  device  for  regulating  the  feed, 
as  of  water  to  a  boiler. 

feed  rod  Mach.  A  rod  regulating  a  feed  motion, 
feed  roll  or  roller  Mach.  A  roll,  or  one  of  two  or  more 
rolls,  by  which  material  is  drawn  or  fed  into  a  machine, 
feed  screw.  Mach.  The  screw  for  traversing  a  lathe  car¬ 
riage  ;  —  called  also  lead ,  or  leading ,  screw ,  esp.  when  used 
for  screw*  cutting. 

feed  water.  Water  supplied  to  a  steam  boiler,  etc. 
feed  wheel.  Mach.  A  wheel  for  feeding  or  for  regulating  a 
feed  supply,  continuously  or  intermittently, 
fee  farm-  Lau\  Land  held  of  another  in  fee  simple  subject 
to  a  perpetual  fixed  rent,  without  homage,  fealty,  or  any 
other  service  than  that  mentioned  in  the  feoffment :  also, 
the  estate  or  land  so  held,  or  the  rent  paid.  —  fee  farmer 

It  is  a  debated  question  whether  a  fee  tann  merely  implies  a 
perpetual  rent  of  any  kind,  or  whether  it  should  be  confined  to 
a  perpetual  rent  serv  ice,  or  to  a  perpetual  rent  charge  equivalent 
to  at  least  a  fourth  of  the  value  of  the  land.  Oxf.  E.  D. 

fee  -faw  -fum'  (fe'fo'fQm'),  interj  it*  n.  Also  fee,  or  fe, 
fi,  fo,  fum.  A  nonsensical  exclamation  attributed  to  giants 
and  ogres  ;  hence,  a  bogy  ;  any  thing  or  expression  calcu¬ 
lated  to  impose  upon  the  timid  and  ignorant.  “  Impudent 
fee-faw-furns .”  J.  H.  Newman . 

feel  (fel),  v.  t. ;  felt  (fSlt) ;  feel'ing.  [AS.  felan  ;  akin  to 
OS.  gifhlian  to  perceive,  D.  voelen  to  feel,  OHG.  fuolen ,  G. 
fiihlen,  Icel.  falma  to  grope,  and  prob.  to  AS.  folm  palm  of 
the  hand,  L.  palma.  Cf.  fumble,  palm.]  1.  To  perceive 
by  the  touch  ;  to  have  sensation  excited  by  contact  of  (a 
thing)  with  the  body  or  limbs. 

Who  feel 

Those  rods  of  scorpions  and  those  whips  of  steel.  Creech. 

As  a  hand  that  .  .  .  feels  a  snake.  Tennyson. 

2.  To  touch  ;  to  handle  ;  to  examine  by  touching  ;  as,  feel 
this  piece  of  silk  ;  hence,  to  make  trial  of  ;  to  test ;  exam¬ 
ine  ;  as,  cavalry  is  especially  useful  in  feeling  both  the 
ground  and  the  enemy  ;  —  often  with  out. 

Come  near,  .  .  .  that  I  may  feel  thee,  my  son.  Gen.  xxvii.  21. 
lie  hath  writ  this  to  feel  my  affection  to  your  honor.  Shak. 

3.  To  be  conscious  of ;  to  experience  (a  subjective  fact)  ; 
as,  to  feel  pleasure,  pity,  heat,  hunger,  doubt. 

Mankind  have  felt  their  (own)  strength  and  made  it  felt  [see 
def.  4].  Byron. 

4.  To  have  the  sensibilities  excited  by  ;  to  experience  ;  as, 
to  feel  the  force  of  the  w'ind,  a  slight,  the  pity  of  a  tale. 

Teach  me  to  feel  another’s  woes.  Pope. 

5-  To  know  with  feeling  ;  to  be  convinced  of  ;  to  believe  ; 
to  be  of  the  opinion  ;  as,  it  w  as  felt  to  be  unwise  ;  I  feel  its 
truth  ;  he  feels  that  he  must  go. 

6-  To  perceive  ;  to  observe.  Obs. 

7.  To  perceive  by  smell  or  taste.  Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 
to  feel  one’s  legs  ( rarely ,  wings),  to  begin  to  support  one’s 
self  upright;  to  gain  confidence.  —  to  f.  one’s  oats,  of  a 
horse,  to  act  spirited  or  frisky  ;  hence,  of  a  person,  to  lie 
conceited  or  self-important.  Slang.  —  to  f.  one’s  pulse,  a  To 
ascertain,  by  feeling,  the  rate  or  condition  of  the  pulse,  b 
Hence,  to  sound  one’s  opinion :  to  try  to  discover  one’s 
mind.— to  f.  one’s  way,  to  proceed  oy  groping  ;  hence,  to  pro¬ 
ceed  cautiously  and  slowly.  —  to  f.  the  helm,  Naut .,  to  ooey 
the  helm ;  to  fiave  or  obtain  steerageway  and  a  weather 
helm,  so  being  or  coming  under  control;  —  said  of  a  vessel, 
feel,  v.  i.  1.  To  have  perception  by  the  touch. 

The  meanest  thing  that  feels.  Wordsworth. 

2.  To  have  the  sensibilities  moved  or  affected. 

Who  feel  for  all  mankind.  Pope. 

3.  To  be  conscious  of  an  inw’ard  impression,  state  of  mind, 
persuasion,  physical  condition,  etc.  ;  to  perceive  one’s  self 
to  be  ;  — followed  by  an  adjective  describing  the  state,  etc. ; 
as,  to  feel  assured,  grieved,  persuaded,  friendly. 

I  then  did. Zee?  full  sick.  Shak. 

4-  To  search  for  something,  or  guide  one’s  self,  with  the 
fingers  ;  to  grope. 

Two  young  hearts,  each  feeling  towards  the  other.  E.  Dowde ... 

6.  To  appear,  esp.  to  the  sense  of  touch  or  temperature,  or 
as  a  sensation  of  pain  or  the  like  ;  to  seem  ;  as,  it  feels  cold 
to  me  ;  he  knows  how  it  feels  to  be  hungry, 
to  feel  after,  to  search  for ;  to  seek  to  find  ;  to  seek  as  a  per¬ 
son  groping  in  the  dark.  “  If  haply  they  might  feel  after 
him,  and  find  him.”  Acts  xvii.  27.  —  to  f.  for.  a  To  seek  with 
caution  or  uncertainty  ;  as,  to  feel  for  the  enemy,  a  weapon, 
an  excuse,  b  To  find  by  guesswork  or  by  a  method  of  trial 
and  error ;  as,  to  feel  for  a  tangent  to  a  curve  with  a 
straightedge.  A.  B.  W.  Kennedy.  —  to  f.  like,  to  have  an 
inclination  or  willingness  for;  as,  to  feel  like  a  sail ;  to  feel 
like  being  alone.  Colloq.  —  to  f.  of,  to  examine  by  touching. 
U.  S.  <f'  Dial.  Eng .  —  to  f.  (like)  one’s  self,  to  feel  in  accus¬ 
tomed  health,  strength,  and  self-possession, 
feel,  n.  1.  Feeling  ;  perception.  Rare. 

A  more  kindly  feel  of  its  genial  warmth.  Hazlitt. 
2.  A  sensation  communicated  by  touch  ;  impression  made 
upon  one  who  touches  or  handles  ;  as,  a  greasy  feel. 

She,  too,  loved  the/ee/  of  the  water.  //.  Garland. 


feed  cloth.  =  feed  apron. 
feed  gear.  =  feed  motion. 
feed  Tine.  Elec.  =  feeder,  (5  f. 
feed'man,  v.  [feed,  p.  p.  + 
man.]  A  holder  of  a  fee  ;  vassal  ; 
paid  soldier.  Obs. 
feed ' stuff n.  Feed.  U.  S. 
feed  wire.  Elec.  =  feeder, (If. 
fee  grief  A  personal  grief.  R. 
feeing  market.  A  market  where 


servants  gather  to  be  hired  for 
the  coming  season  or  year.  Scot. 
Sr  Dial.  Eng.  [Fiji,  Fijian.I 
Fee'jee,  Fee'Jee-an.  Vars.  of  | 
feel.  +  FELE,  VEAL, 
feel.  Var.  of  feil,  comfortable, 
feel.  Scot.  var.  of  fool. 
feel'a-ble  (fel'd-b’l),  a.  That 
canhe  felt;  palpable;  sensible. — 
feel'a-bly,  adv.  Both  Obs.  or  R. 


ale,  senate,  care,  ftm,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofd ;  eve,  £vent,  6nd,  recent,  maker;  Ice,  Ill;  old,  obey,  orb,  6dd,  sSft,  cdnnect ;  use,  unite,  urn,  up,  circus,  menu; 

U  Foreign  Word.  +  Obsolete  Variant  of.  4-  combined  with.  =  equals. 
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FELIOLE 


3.  The  sense  of  touch  ;  as,  it  is  soft  to  the  f tel. 

4.  Consciousness  ;  apprehension  ;  understanding.  Scot,  <Sc 
Dial.  Eng. 

feel'er  (fel'er),  n.  1.  One  that  feels;  specif.:  a  A  tactile 
organ  of  an  animal,  as  a  tentacle,  antenna,  or  vibrissa,  b 
Weaving.  In  a  lappet  loom,  a  lever  pivoted  at  its  center, 
engaging  at  its  lower  end  with  the  corrugated  face  of  a 
lappet  wheel  as  with  a  cam.  c  Mech.  A  thickness  gauge 
consisting  of  a  number  of  leaves  folding  in  a  case  and  vary¬ 
ing  in  thickness  from  each  other  by  a  very  small  amount, 
as  nuns  inch,  d  Meek.  Either  of  the  jaws  of  a  measuring 
instrument  of  precision. 

2  Anything,  as  a  proposal,  remark,  etc.,  done  or  put  forth 
to  ascertain  the  views  of  others ;  something  tentative, 
leel'ing,  p.  a.  1.  Sentient  ;  sensitive. 

2.  Possessing  great  sensibility  ;  easily  affected  or  moved  ; 
as,  a  feeling  heart ;  also,  expressive  of  great  sensibility  ; 
attended  by,  orevincing,  sensibility ;  as,  a  feeling  story. 

3.  Deeply  felt ;  acute.  Obs.  or  R. 

leel'ing,  n.  1.  Act  or  condition  of  one  that  feels. 

2.  That  one  of  the  five  senses  of  which  the  skin  is  the 
chief  end  organ,  and  of  which  sensations  of  touch,  tem¬ 
perature,  pressure,  and  the  like,  are  characteristic  ;  specif., 
the  sense  of  touch. 

Hearing,  speech,  Bight,  smelling,  uni  feeling  are  wits  five. 

Cursor  JUundi. 

3-  A  sensation,  a  complex  of  sensations,  or  a  perception 
pertaining  to  the  more  general  forms  of  sensibility  ;  as  :  a 
Bodily  consciousness  ;  organic  sensation,  b  A  sensation 
which  may  involve  touch,  temperature,  etc.,  or  physical 
pain  or  pleasure,  c  A  sensation  of  touch. 

4.  Any  emotional  state  ;  emotion  ;  as,  a  right  or  a  wrong 
feeling  in  the  heart ;  our  angry  or  kindly  feelings  ;  a  feel¬ 
ing  oi  pride  or  of  humility  ;  pi .,  general  susceptibility  ;  as, 
to  hurt  the  feelings  of  a  friend  ;  also,  a  complex  emotional 
state  ;  as,  she  could  not  control  her  feelings.  Cf.  emotion. 

A  fellow  feeling  makes  one  wondrous  kind.  Garrick . 
5  The  capacity  of  the  soul  for  emotional  states  ;  suscepti¬ 
bility  to  emotion,  esp.  relined  or  sympathetic  emotion  or 
sentiment ;  as,  a  man  of  fine  feeling. 

Not  one  grain  of  feeling.  Swift. 

6.  Formerly,  opinion  ;  hence,  emotional  attitude  with  ref¬ 
erence  to  a  matter  of  opinion  ;  sentiment. 

The  feelings  of  old  men  about  youth.  Jowett  (Plato). 

7.  State  or  quality  of  that  which  causes  or  expresses  feel¬ 
ing  conceived  as  embodying  this  feeling;  objectified  feeling; 
as,  the  feeling  of  a  haunted  house  ;  the  feeling  of  language 
for  imitative  expression. 

O,  who  can  hold  a  fire  in  his  hand 
By  thinking  on  the  frosty  Caucasus  ? 

Or  cloy  the  hungry  edge  of  appetite 
By  bare  imagination  of  a  feast?  .  .  . 

O  no  !  the  apprehension  of  the  good 
Gives  but  the  greater  feeling  to  the  worse.  Shak. 
C.  Psychol.  In  the  broadest  sense,  a  state  of  consciousness, 
or  consciousness  in  general  considered  in  itself  and  apart 
from  any  reference  to  an  object  of  perception  or  of  thought ; 
that  which  includes  sensation,  emotion,  and  thought  as 
subordinate  species.  In  a  narrower  sense,  that  division  or 
element  of  conscious  life  which  includes  all  affective  states  ; 
consciousness  apart  from  conation  and  cognition. 

A  feeling  and  a  state  of  consciousness  are,  in  the  language  of 
philosophy,  equivalent  expressions  :  everything  is  a.  reeling  of 
which  the  mind  is  conscious;  every thing'whicn  it  feels,  or,  in 
other  words,  which  forms  a  part  of  its  own  sentient  existence. 

J.  S.  Mill. 

Tetens  and  Mendelssohn  are  said  to  have  been  the  first  who, 
by  asserting  the  essential  distinctness  of  feeling  and  volition,  sub¬ 
stituted  for  the  dual  division  of  the  mental  functions  into  cogni¬ 
tion  and  will,  which  had  been  handed  down  from  the  time  of 
Aristotle,  the  triple  division  into  cognition,  feeling ,  and  will, 
which  is  now  current.  G.  F.  Stout. 


9.  That  quality  of  a  work  of  art  which  embodies  the  emo¬ 
tion  of  the  artist,  .and  is  calculated  to  affect  similarly  the 
spectator. 

Syn. — Feeling,  emotion,  sentiment,  passion  are  here 
compared  in  their  nontechnical  uses  only  ;  for  psychologi¬ 
cal  distinctions,  see  defs.  Feeling,  the  general  term,  sug¬ 
gests  less  of  agitation  or  excitement  than  emotion;  it  is 
often  sharply  contrasted  with  judgment,  and  frequently 
implies  little  more  than  susceptibility  to,  or  capacity  for, 
sympathetic  emotion  ;  as,  “  a  feeling  ot  sadness  and  long¬ 
ing’’  (Longfellow) ;  “  Her  humanity  was  a  feeling,  not  a 
principle’’  (II.  Mackenzie );  “What  is  his  Jeeling  for  the 
beautiful,  the  sublime,  the  ridiculous?”  (E.  Bowden); 
“that  eagerness  for  emotion  and  adventure  which  books 
of  that  sort  inspire”  (Sydney  Smith);  “means  of  excit¬ 
ing  religious  emotion  ”  (Buskin) ;  “a  sensation  of  strength, 
inspired  by  mighty  emotion  ”  (G.  Eliot).  Sentiment  con¬ 
notes  a  larger  intellectual  element  than  feeling  or  sensa¬ 
tion  ;  it  frequently  suggests  refined,  sometimes  romantic, 
occasionally  affected  or  artificial,  feeling  ;  as,  “  that  moral 
sentiment  which  exists  in  every  human  breast  ”  (Bancroft): 
“  His  opinions  are  more  the  result  of  conviction  than  of 
sentiment ”  (Lowell);  “the  fondness  for  sentiment  .  .  . 
which  is  often  observed  as  characterizing  American  taste 
in  literature  ”  (Bryce) ;  “  Steeped  in  sentiment  as  she  [Ox¬ 
ford]  lies,  spreading  her  gardens  to  the  moonlight,  or 
whispering  from  her  towers  the  last  enchantments  of  the 
Middle  Age  ”  (M.  Arnold);  Sterne  has  been  called  a  man 


feeld  field. 
fee'les8,  a.  See  -less. 
feel'ing-less.  a.  See  -less. — 
feel'ing-less-ly,  adv.  [n.,  12.1 
feeling  tone. Psychol.  See  tone,  | 
feel'some,  a.  Gratifying  to  the 
feeling  ;  agreeable  to  taste.  Obs. 
feeme.  f  feme. 
feend.  fiend. 
feer.  +  feak  ;  fere,  bold, 
feer.  Var.  of  fiek,  price, 
feer.  Obs.  or  Scot,  and  dial. 
Eng.  var  of  fere,  companion, 
feer  (fer),  v.  t.  Sr  i.  ;  peered 
(fSrd)i  i  eer'ing.  [Cf.  as. fyri- 
an  to  make  a  furrow.]  To  mark 
off  (land)  for  plowing  by  fur¬ 
rows.  Brit. 
feerd'ful.  ^  fekdful. 
feer'ie  (fer'Y),a.  ICf.  Xorw.dial. 
fieri g  ready,  strong,  in  good 
health.]  Active  ;  nimble.  Scot. 
—  feer'i-ly,  adv.  Scot. 
feer'ing.  n.  [See  fkf.k,  ?■.]  Land 
marked  off  for  plowing.  Brit. 
feer'y  (fer'Y),  n.  Also  feery- 
fary.  Bustle  ;  noise  :  tumult  ; 
ruire.  Scot,  or  Dial.  Eng. 

.eese  Var.  of  fkkzk. 
iee  simple.  See  under  2d  fee. 
leeat.  f  fist. 
feet,  n.,  pi.  of  foot. 


feet.  +  feat. 

fee  tail.  See  under  2d  fee. 

feet'less.  a.  See  -less. 

feeze.  Obs.  pi.  of  fee.  [fi  m.I 

fe  -faw  -fum'.  Var.  of  fee-fa w-| 

feffe.  +  feoff. 

feffe'ment,  feft'ment.  Obs.  or 
dial.  vars.  of  feoffment. 
fef'ni-cute  (fgf'nY-kut),  n.  Hyp¬ 
ocrite  ;  isneak.  Dial.  Eng. 
fefre.  fever. 
feg(fgg).  Dial.  Eng.  var.  of  fio. 
fe-ga'ry  (fc-ga'rY).  Ohs.  or  Scot. 
tf  dial.  Eng.  var.  of  vagaiiv. 
feggeboy.  +  fio  boy. 
feghte.  +  fight.  [faith.  I 
fegs  (fggz),  interj.  Corrupt,  of  | 
fegue  f  feague. 

feh.  f  fee. 
feht.  +  fight. 

fei.  ^  fee.  [terj.  £eof.| 

feich  (fen).  Var.  of  feioh,  /n-| 

feid.  +  fade,  to  wither. 

feid  (fed),  n.  A  feud  ;  an  enemy; 
a  cause  of  quarrel.  Obs.  or  Scot. 

feie.  +  fey. 

feien.  f  fay,  v.  [fifteen.! 
felf'teen'  (fel  'ten'). Scot. var. of  | 
feigh  (fa).  Var.  of  fay.  to 
cleanse.  [gust.  SroL| 

feigh  (feK  ;  fan),  interj.  of  dis-| 
felght  (fat).  Dial.  Eng.  vnr.  of 


overflowing  with  sentiment  on  paper,  but  devoid  of  real  feel¬ 
ing.  Passion  suggests  powerful  or  controlling  emotion; 
as,  “  Hark  !  how  the  sacred  calm,  that  breathes  about,  bids 
every  fierce  tumultuous  passion  cease  ”  (Gray) ;  “  The  rul¬ 
ing  passion ,  be  it  what  it  will,  the  ruling  passion  conquers 
reason  still  ”  (Pope);  “  The  souuding  cataract  haunted  me 
like  a  passion  ”  (  Wordsworth).  See  sense,  opinion,  will, 
MIND,  SOUL,  REASON. 

feel'ing  ly  (fel'Tng-lT),  adv.  1.  Consciously;  sensitively; 
understandingly ;  appropriately.  Obs. 

2.  With  emotion;  sympathetically;  so  as  to  evoke  emo¬ 
tion  or  leave  a  marked  impression. 

feeze  (fez  ;  faz),  v.  t.  <£•  i. ;  feezed  (fezd  ;  fazd) ;  feez'ino. 
[Cf.  F.  visser  to  screw,  vis  screw.]  To  turn,  as  a  screw. 
Scot,  ct*  Dial.  Eng. 

feeze,  r.  t.  [ME.  fesien  to  put  to  flight,  AS.  fesian , 
fysian.~\  1.  To  drive  ;  impel ;  drive  away  ;  put  to  flight. 
Obs.  or  Scot,  ct*  Dial.  Eng. 

2  To  frighten  ;  to  worry  ;  discomfit ;  also,  to  beat.  Obs. 
ere.  Dial.  Eng.  ct  Colloq.  U.  S. 
y&P*  In  U.  S.  commonly  spelled  faze  (which  see), 
to  feeze  up,  to  work  into  a  passion.  Obs. 
feeze,  n.  [Cf.  feeze  to  drive.]  1.  A  rush  ;  impact ;  rub. 
Obs.  or  U.  S. 

2.  Fretful  excitemeut  or  alarm.  Colloq .,  U.S. 

3.  A  short  run  before  a  jump  ;  iu  phrases,  to  fetch ,  or  take, 
one's  feeze.  Obs. 

Feh'ling’S  SO-lu'tion(fa'lingz).  [After  Hermann  Fehling 
(1812-8o),  German  chemist.]  Chern.  A  blue  solution  made 
by  adding  an  alkaline  solution  of  Rochelle  salt  (sodium 
potassium  tartrate)  to  a  solution  of  blue  vitriol  (cupric 
sulphate).  It  is  reduced  by  certain  sugars  and  by  certain 
other  substauces,  red  cuprous  oxide  being  precipitated, 
and  is  therefore  used  in  testing  for  these  substances 
(Fehllng's  test)  and  in  determining  their  reducing  power, 
feign  (fan),  v.  t.  ;  feigned  (fand) ;  feign'ing.  [ME .feinen, 
F.  feindre  (p.  pr.  feign  ant),  fr.  L.  Jingere ;  akin  to  L. 
Jigura  figure,  aud  E.  dough.  See  dough;  cf.  figure, 
faint,  effigy,  fiction.]  1.  To  fashion  ;  shape.  Obs.  or  It. 

2.  To  give  a  mental  existence  to,  qs  to  something  not  real 
or  actual ;  to  imagine  ;  invent ;  fable  ;  hence,  to  pretend ; 
to  form  and  relate  as  if  true. 

There  are  no  such  things  done  as  thou  sayest,  but  thou  feign- 
est  them  out  of  thine  own  heart.  Nth.  vi.  8. 

The  poet 

Did./Vq/rj  that  Orpheus  drew  trees,  stones,  and  floods.  Shak. 

3.  To  believe  erroneously.  Obs. 

4.  To  represent  by  a  false  appearance  of ;  to  pretend ; 
simulate  ;  sham  ;  counterfeit ;  as,  to  feign  a  sickness. 

5.  To  dissemble  ;  to  conceal.  Obs.  Spenser. 

6.  To  shirk  ;  avoid.  Obs.  Chaucer. 

feign,  v.  i.  1.  To  pretend  ;  dissemble  ;  romance. 

2.  a  To  feint.  Obs.  b  To  shirk  ;  flinch.  Obs. 

3.  Music.  Obs.  a  To  sing  in  an  undertone ;  to  hum.  b  To 
sing  “feigned  music”  (which  see). 

Syn.  —  See  assume. 

feigned  (faud),/>.  a.  1.  Not  real  or  genuine  ;  pretended  ; 
counterfeit;  insincere;  false.  “  A  feigned  friend.”  Shak. 
2.  Fictitious ;  imaginary.  Obs. 

feigned  issue,  Laic ,  in  practice,  an  issue  framed  by  arrange¬ 
ment  between  the  parties  iu  order  to  try  before  a  jury  a 
question  of  fact  which  the  court  either  has  not  the  power 
or  is  unwilling  to  try.  This  procedure  is  now  generally 
discontinued  under  laws  enabling  the  court  to  refer  such 
matters  to  a  jury  without  it.  —  f.  music  [L.  music  a  ficta]. 
Medieval  Music,  music  in  which  certain  tones  were  chro¬ 
matically  raised  or  lowered  to  suit  the  harmony  ;  —  so 
called  because  accidentals  (except  B?)  were  not  given  by 
the  monochord,  and  were  originally  not  shown  in  the  no¬ 
tation.  Also  applied  to  a  scale  or  melody  exceeding  the 
regular  compass.  —  f.  recovery.  =  common  recovery.  Obs. 
—  feign'ed-ly  (fan'Sd-H),  adv.  —  feign  ed  ness,  n. 
feint  (fant),  a.  [F.  feint,  p.  p.  of  feindre  to  feign.  See 
feign.]  Feigned;  counterfeit.  Obs.  or  R. 
feint,  n.  [F.  feinte ,  fr.  feindre.  See  feign.]  1.  That 
which  is  feigned  ;  an  assumed  or  false  cippearance ;  a  pre¬ 


tense  ;  a  stratagem  ;  a  fetch. 

Courtley’s  letter  is  but  a  feint  to  get  off.  Spectator. 
2  A  mock  blow  or  attack  on  one  part  when  another  part 
is  intended  to  be  struck  ;  —  said  of  certain  movements  in 
fencing,  boxing,  war,  etc. 

3.  Music.  A  semitone  ;  a  diesis.  Obs. 

Syn.— See  pretense. 

feint,  v.  i.  To  make  a  feint,  or  mock  attack, 
feist  (fist),  n.  [Prop.,  a  fisting  dog,  from  dial,  or  obs.  fist 
to  break  wind,  fr.  (assumed)  AS.  fistanj]  A  small  dog. 
Same  as  fist,  v.,  3.  Local,  U.  S. 
feld'spar'  (fSld'spar'),  or,  note  rare ,  feld'spath'  (fSld'- 
spSth'),  n.  [G.  feldspath  ;  feid  field  -j-  spath  spar.]  Min. 
Any  of  a  group  of  minerals,  closely  related  in  crystalline 
form,  and  all  silicates  of  aluminium  with  either  potassium, 
sodium,  calcium,  or  barium.  They  occur  in  crystals  and 
crystalline  masses,  vitreous  in  luster, and  breaking  rather 
easily  in  two  directions  at  right  angles  to  each  other,  or 
nearly  so.  The  colors  are  usually  white  or  nearly  white, 
flesh-red,  bluish,  or  greenish,  tf .,  6-6.5.  Sp.  gi\.  2.0-2.9. 
The  group  includes  the  monoclinic  (orthoclasUc)  species 
orthoclase ,  or  common  potash  feldspar,  and  the  rare  hyalo- 


[fain,  a.  tf  adr.l 
r  dial.  Eng.  var.  of  | 


FIGHT. 

feign.  Obs.  or 
feign,  n.  Feigning;  pretense. Obs. 
feign 'er,  n.  One  who  feigns, 
feign'ing,  />.  pr.  tf  vb.  n.  of 
feign.  —  feign'ing-ly,  adv. 
fell.  +  FELL. 

fell  (fel),  a.  [AS.  fxle  faithful, 
good.]  Comfortable  ;  also,  neat ; 
soft.  Ohs.  or  Scot,  tf  Dial.  Eng. 
feild.  t*  field. 
feill.  d*  feel. 

feill,  n.  [Cf.  teel,  n.l  Expe¬ 
rience  knowledge.  Obs. 
feim  (fern).  Scot.  var.  of  foam. 
fein.  *f*  fain,  a.  If  adv. ;  vein. 
fein.  Feign.  ReJ.  Sp. 
feind.  Feigned.  Ref.  Sp. 
feine.  j-  feign. 
feint  faint. 
feintise.  faintise. 
feir.  -f  fair,  a.  tf  n. ;  fear. 
feir  (fer).  Scot.  var.  of  fire. 
feir,  n.  [From  effeir ,  Scot.  var. 
of  affair.  Oxf.  E.  D. 1  Appear¬ 
ance  :  guise  ;  way.  Obs.  Scot. 
feir'ie.  Scot.  var.  of  feerie. 
feirie.  +  fairy. 
feirse.  +  fierce. 
feirth.  +  fourth. 
feis  <f?sh  ;  fash),  n. :  pi.  feisf- 
anna  (-ttn'nd).  [Ir.  feis,  pi. 


feiseanna.  festival,  assembly.] 
A  tournament  or  assembly  in  an¬ 
cient  Ireland  in  which  there  was 
intellectual,  artistic,  and  physi¬ 
cal  competition.  These  sessfons 
have  lately  been  revived  by  Ga¬ 
elic  societies.  Cf.  eisteddfod. 
F  E.  I.  S.  Abbr.  Fellow  of  Ed¬ 
ucational  Institute  of  Scotland, 
felt  (fet ;  fat).  Obs.  or  dial.  Eng. 
vnr.  of  FEAT. 

feith.  *1-f\ith.  [.i a de  (stone). I 

fei  tsui'  (fa-'tswe'),  n.  See| 
feize.  Var.  of  feeze,  r.  t. 
fek.  Obs.  or  Scot.  var.  of  feck, 
effect. 

fekel.  +  fickle. 
fel  +  fele,  fell. 

Fel.  Abbr.  Felix, 
fela.  +  fellow. 
felaghe.  +  fellow. 

Fe-lap'ton  (fe-lflp't5n),  n. 
Logic.  See  mode,  third  figure, 
felawe.  <  tC.  +  I  I  LLOW  .  etc. 
feid.  ^  field,  fold,  bend, 
feid.  Obs.  or  dial.  Eng.  pret.  $• 
p  p.  of  KEEL, 
feldefare.  +  fieldfare. 
feldishe  +  fieldish. 
feid 'spar  ©byre'  (fSld'spiir- 
fTr'),  n.  ret  cog.  Any  porphyry 
with  feldspar  phenocrysts. 


phane,  or  barvta  feldspar ;  also  the  triclinic  species  micro 
cline,  a  potash  feldspar  ;  anorthoclase,  chiefly  a  soda-pot¬ 
ash  feldspar;  anorthite ,  or  lime  feldspar;  albile,  or  soda 
feldspar ;  also,  intermediate  between  the  last  two  species, 
labradorite,  gndesine ,  oligoclase ,  containing  both  calcium 
and  sodium  in  varying  amounts.  The  feldspars  are  essen¬ 
tial  constituents  of  nearly  all  crystalline  rocks,  as  granite, 
gneiss,  mica  slate,  most  kinds  of  basalt  and  trachyte,  etc. 
The  decomposition  of  feldspar  has  yielded  a  large  part  of 
the  clay  of  the  soil,  also  the  mineral  kaolin,  an  essential 
material  in  the  making  of  fine  pottery.  Common  feldspar 
is  itself  largely  used  in  the  same  industry, 
feid  spath'old  (feld-spStl/oid),  n.  Min.  Any  of  a  group 
of  minerals  similar  to  the  feldspars  in  composition  and  in 
function  in  forming  rocks.  They  are  nephelite,  leucite, 
sodalite,  haiiyne,  nosean,  and  melilite.  See  analcite. 

Fd  li'bre  (fa^e'br’),  n.  [F.,  fr.  Pr.  felibre ,  iu  OPr.,  doc¬ 
tors  of  the  law  ( Luke  ii.  40),  fr.  Sp.  feligrSs,  now  meaning 
“  one  belonging  to  a  certain  parish,”  L .  Jilii  ecclesiae  sons 
of  the  church.  The  origin  of  the  word  was  not  known 
when  it  was  adopted  by  the  modern  Provencal  poets.]  A 
member  or  supporter  of  the  F61ibrige.  —  F6-ll'bre-an 
(fa-le'bre-an),  a. 

II  Fd  li  brige'  (fa'le'brezh'),  n.  [F.,  fr.  Pr.  felibrige.  See 
Felibre.]  A  literary  association  or  brotherhood  of  Pro¬ 
vencal  writers.  It  was  founded  near  Avignon  in  1854, 
under  the  leadership  of  Joseph  Roumanille.  for  the  main¬ 
tenance  and  the  purification  of  Provencal  as  a  literary 
language  and  the  promotion  of  the  artistic  interests  of  the 
south  of  France.  The  movement  has  given  rise  to  a  very 
interesting  and  remarkable  literature  by  such  writers  as 
Mistral,  Roumanille,  Aubanel,  and  Felix  Gras,  and  it  has 
produced  an  artificial  literary  language,  not  spoken  any¬ 
where,  but  readily  understood  by  speakers  of  Provencal, 
fe  li-clf'lc  (fe'lT-sTf'Tk),  a.  [L.  felix,  -ids,  happy  -f-  facere 
to  make.]  Making  happy  ;  causing  happiness, 
fe-lic'i-tate  (fe-lls'l-tat),  a.  [L.  Jelicitatus,  p.  p.  oi  felici¬ 
tate  to  felicitate,  fr.  felix,  -ids,  happy.  See  felicity.] 
Made  happy.  Archaic.  Shak. 

fe-lic'i-tate  (-tat),  V.  t.  ;  -tat'ed  (-tat'Sd) ;  -tat'ing  (-tat'- 
Ing).  1.  To  make  happy  or  prosperous.  Rare. 

\Vhat  a  glorious  entertainment  aud  pleasure  would  fill  and 
felicitate  Ins  spirit.  I.  Watts. 

2.  To  call  or  consider  happy  ;  to  congratulate. 

Every  true  heart  muBt  felicitate  itself  that  it&  lot  is  cast  in  this 
kingdom.  W.  Howitt. 

3.  To  offer  congratulations  on  (some  event).  Obs. 

Syn.  —  Felicitatb,  congratulate.  Felicitate  is  the 
more  formal  term ;  congratulate,  while  also  frequently 
formal,  commonly  implies  a  heartier  and  more  genuine 
expression  of  sympathetic  joy. 

fe-lic  l  ta'tion  (  ta'shun),  n.  [Cf.  F.  felicitation.]  Act  of 
felicitating  ;  a  wishing  of  joy  or  happiness;  congratulation. 
fo-lic'i-tOU8  (fe-lTs'I-tws),  a.  1.  Happy ;  indicative  of 
happiness.  Rare. 

2.  Happily  applied  or  expressed  ;  appropriate;  apt;  happy 
in  expression.  “  The  felicitous  .  .  .  Fontaine.”  Dibdin. 

Felicitous  words  and  images.  M.  Arnold. 

Syn.  —  See  pertinent. 

—  fe-lic'i-tous-ly,  adv.  —  fe-lic'l-tous  ness,  n. 
fe-licl  ty  (-tl),  n.  ;  pi.  -ties  (-tTz).  [ME.  felicite ,  F.  /Hi. 
cite ,  fr.  L .felicitos.  It.  felix,  -ids,  happy,  fruitful.]  1.  State 
of  being  happy  ;  blessedness  ;  enjoyment  of  good. 

Our  own  felicity  we  make  or  find.  Johnson. 

To  attuineverlasting  joy  nru\  ft' licit  y.  Book  of  Common  Prayer. 

2.  That  which  promotes  happiness  ;  a  successful  or  grati¬ 
fying  event ;  blessing  ;  prosperity  ;  good  fortune. 

The  felicities  of  her  wonderful  reign.  Atterbury. 

3.  A  pleasing  faculty  or  accomplishment,  esp.  in  art  or 
language  ;  remarkable  aptness  or  grace  ;  as,  felicity  in 
painting  portraits,  or  in  writing  or  talking. 

4.  A  happy  achievement ;  an  apt  expression. 

6.  Astro/.  Favorable  aspect  ;  — said  of  a  planet.  Obs. 
Syn.  —  Bliss,  beatitude,  blissfulness.  See  happiness. 
Fell  dap  (fe'lT-de  ;  fSFT-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.  See  Felib.] 
Zodl.  The  cat  family,  a  family  of  digitigrade  carnivorous 
mammals  of  which  the  domestic  cat  is  the  type.  The 
family  includes  also  the  lion,  tiger,  leopard,  puma,  jaguar, 
wild  cat,  lynxes,  etc.,  and  the  cheetah.  Except  the  chee¬ 
tah  (which  see),  all  the  existing  members  are  very  closely 
related  and  may  be  included  m  the  typical  genus  Felis , 
though  the  lynxes  are  usually  made  a  separate  genus 
(Lynx).  The  typical  cats  have  a  lithe  body,  very  soft, 
often  handsomely  marked  fur,  powerful  and  exceedingly 
active  muscles,  comparatively  short  limbs  with  soft  pads 
on  the  feet,  permitting  of  a  stealthy  tread,  and  with  claw  s 
which  when  not  in  use  are  retracted  into  sheaths,  thus 

S reserving  their  sharpness  for  seizing  their  prey  and  for 
efense.  Their  jaws,  which  are  provided  with  formidable 
teeth,  are  short,  enabling  them  to  crush  strong  bones. 
Except  the  lion,  the  true  cats  are  more  or  less  expert  at 
climbing.  As  compared  to  the  dogs  they  are  of  unsocial 
disposition.  The  extinct  saber-toothed  cats  are  sometimes 
included  in  the  Felidae  as  a  subfamily  (Macliairodontinae). 
fe'line  (fe'lin  ;  277),  a.  [L.  felinus,  fr.  feles,  felis ,  cat.] 
1.  Zodl.  Catlike ;  of  or  pertaining  to  the  genus  Felis  or 
family  Felidae. 

2.  Characteristic  of  cats ;  sly;  stealthy;  treacherous ;  as, 
a  feline  nature  ;  feline  manners. 

—  fe'line  ly.  adv.  —  fe'line  ness,  n. 


feld-spath'lc  (ffld-sp&th'Yk), 
feld-Bpath'ose  (-os),  a.  Petrog. 
Pert,  to,  or  containing,  feldspar, 
fele.  Obs.  or  dial.  Eng.  var.  of 
feal,  to  hide. 

fele.  +  feel,  file,  to  defile, 
fele.  a.  [Cf.  feil,  a.]  Proper  ; 
estimable  ;  good.  Obs. 

fele,  a.  tf  aav.  [AS .  J'ela,  feola; 
akin  to  G.  riel,  Gr.  ttoAv?.  See 
i  ull,  a.]  Many;  much.  — fele- 
fold,  a.  Manifold.  —  adv.  In 
munv  wavs.  —  v.  t.Sf  i.  To  mul¬ 
tiply.  All  Obs. 

felet.  FILLET. 

felf.  Dial.  Eng.  var.  of  felloe. 

fel 'geld',  n.  f fell  hide  -f  geld 
tribute. J  O.  Eng.  Law.  A  geld 
payable  on  a  fell,  or  hide.  Obs. 
felhede,  n.  Fellness.  Obs. 
fell.  +  FELLY.  [RAPHY.I 

fel'ic  (f51'Yk),  a.  See  retrod-I 
Fe-lic  'i-a(  f  P-1Y  sh  '  Y-d ;  f  f -It  sh 'd  )* 
7i.  [L.  ;  cf.  Ij. felix  happy.]  Lit., 
happiness  ;  —  fem.  prop.  name. 
F.  Fdicie  (fa'le'se'),  Felicity 
(fa/le/se/ta/');  It.  Felicia  (fa-13'- 
cli ii)  ;  Sp.  Felicidad  (fa-le'thf- 
thiitb'  ;  1.T8,  146). 

Fe-li'cian  ( fP-lYsh'ttn),  n.  Fed. 
Hist.  A  follower  of  Felix  (d.Hlft), 
bishop  of  Urgel  in  Spain,  an  ad¬ 


vocate  of  adoptionism. 
Fe-ll'cians  (-dnz),n.)>l.  [L  felix, 
J'el ids,  happy.]  An  imaginary 
people  described  by  Mercier  de 
la  Riviere  (1720-93),  the  French 
economist,  in  his  “L’Heureuse 
Nation,"  represented  as  free  and 
sovereign,  and  living  under  the 
absolute  empire  of  laws, 
fe'li-clde  (fe'lY-sTd),  n.  [L .felis 
cat  -j-  -cide.)  Killing  of  a  cat. 
fe-lic'i-fy  ( it-lis'Y-fT),  v.  t.  [L. 
.felix  +  -ty.)  Make  happy.  Obs. 
fe-li'ciouB  (ff-lYsh'i/s),  a.  [L. 
felix,  -ids,  happy.]  Happy  ; 
fortunate  ;  prosperous.  Obs. 
Fe-lic'i-tas  ( fC-lYs'Y-tfis),  n.  [  L.] 
Roman  goddess  of  good  fortune. 
|l  fe-li'ci-taB  mul'tos  ha'bet 
a-mi'coB  (ff-lYs'Y-ttts).  [L.]  Fe¬ 
licity  has  many  friends. 

II  fe-ii'cl-ter  (fe-lYs'Y-tfr).  [L.l 
Fortunately ;  happily.  [Felida?.f 
fe'lid  (fe'lYd),  n.  One  of  the  | 
fe'li-form,  a.  Resembling  a  cat. 
Fe-ll'n*  (ff-lT'ne),  n.pl.  [NL. 
See  Felis.]  Zobl.  A  subfamily 
consisting  of  all  the  existing  Fe- 
lidaj  except  the  cheetah. 
f©-lin'i-ty  ( fMYn'Y-tY),  n.  Qual- 
itv  of  being  feline, 
fellole.  +  FILIOLE. 


food,  foot ;  out,  oil ;  chair  ;  go  ;  sing,  iijk  ;  4feen,  thin  ;  nature,  verdure  (250) ;  K  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144) ;  boN  ;  yet ;  zh  =  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Guide. 
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Fe'lis  (fe'lis),  n.  [L.,  cat.]  Zool.  The  typical  genua  of 
the  Felidae.  See  Felid.e. 

fell  (f£l),  n.  [AS.  fell ;  akin  to  D.  vel,  OHG.  fel,  G.  fell , 
lcel.  fell  (in  comp.),  Goth,  fill  in  pruts fill  leprosy,  L. 
pellis  skin,  Gr.  ne\\a.  Cf.  film,  pell,  n.]  1.  A  skin  or 

hide  of  a  beast  or,  more  rarely,  a  human  being  ;  a  pelt ;  a 
fleece  ;  a  covering  of  hair  or  wool. 

2.  The  flesh  immediately  under  the  skin.  Obs. 

Syn.  —  See  skin. 

fell,  n.  [Icel .  fjall ;  akin  to  Sw.  fjall  a  ridge  or  chain  of 
mountains,  Dan.  fjtld mountain,  rock,  and  prob.  to  G.  fels 
rock.]  1.  A  hill  or  mountain.  Obs.,  exc.  in  proper  names. 

2.  An  elevated  wild  field  ;  moor  ;  down.  Brit. 

3.  “  In  1G-I7th  century  understood  to  mean :  A  marsh, 

fen.”  Off.  E.  D. 

fell,  v.  t.  ;  felled  (fSld)  ;  fell'ing.  [AS.  fellan ,  a  causa¬ 
tive  verb  fr.  feallan  to  fall;  akin  to  D.  vellen ,  G.  fallen , 
Icel  .fella,  Sw .  f'dlla,  Dun.  field e.  See  fall,  v.  t\]  1.  To 

cut,  beat,  or  knock  down;  as,  to  fell  a  tree  ;  lie  was  felled. 
2-  To  cause  to  fall ;  to  prostrate  ;  to  ruin  ;  to  lay  low  ;  to 
kill ;  to  lower.  Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 

fell,  n.  Mining.  The  finer  portions  of  ore  which  go 
through  the  meshes  when  the  ore  is  sorted  by  sifting, 
fell,  v.  t.  [Prob.  same  as  fell  to  cause  to  fall.]  To  sew  or 
hem  down  in  a  certain  fashion ;  —  said  of  seams  made  with 
one  edge  which  is  wider  than,  and  turned  over,  the  other, 
and  hemmed  or  blind-stitched  down  on  the  fabric  so  as  to 
leave  no  raw  edge, 
fell,  n.  1.  A  felling. 

2.  Timber  cut  down  during  one 
season ;  a  fall. 

3.  Sewing.  A  seam  formed  by 
felling.  See  fell,  to  sew. 

4.  Weaving.  The  end  of  a  web,  Fell,  3.  a  Original  Seam 

formed  by  the  last  weft  thread,  joining  pieces  A  and  B; 

6.  A  fall  of  lambs.  h  Hemmed-down  Fold. 

fell,  a.  [ME.  fel,  OF.  fel  cruel,  fierce,  perfidious  ;  as  a 
noun  also  with  acc  .felon,  fr.  LL.  felo,  fello.  See  felon.] 

1.  Cruel  ;  barbarous  ;  inhuman ;  fierce  ;  ravenous. 

While  we  devise  fell  tortures  for  thy  faults.  Sha  k. 

2.  Deadly  ;  piercing  ;  very  painful ;  destructive.  Poetic. 

3.  Eager  ;  intent ;  shrewd  ;  spirited  ;  doughty.  Obs. 

4.  Great ;  mighty.  Obs.  or  Scot. 

Syn.  —  See  ferocious. 

fel'lah  (fSl'd),  n. ;  pi.  Ar.  fellahin  or  -heen  (fgFd-hen'), 
E.  fellahs  (fgl'az).  [Ar.  fellah.']  A  peasant  or  cultivator 
in  Egypt,  Syria,  and  other  Arabic-speaking  countries, 
fell'er  (fSl'er),  n.  One  that  fells  ;  esp.,  a  machine  for  fell¬ 
ing  trees. 

fell'er,  n.  A  sewing-machine  attachment  for  felling  seams, 
fel'llc  (fSl'Tk),  a.  [L.  fel,  fellis,  gall.]  Chem.  Pert,  to 
or  designating  a  crystalline  acid  present  in  human  bile, 
fell'ness,  n.  [See  fell  cruel.]  1.  Quality  or  state  of 
being  fell,  or  cruel ;  fierce  barbarity  ;  destructiveness. 

2.  Wisdom.  Obs.  Wycliffe. 

fel'low  (fSl'o),  n.  [ME.  felawe,  felaghe,  Icel .  felagi,  akin 
to  felag  companionship,  prop.,  a  laying  together  of  prop¬ 
erty.  See  fee  property,  lay,  v.  f.]  1.  One  associated  with 
another  as  a  shaver  ;  partner;  colleague  ;  accomplice.  Obs. 

The  fellows  of  his  crime.  Milton. 

2.  A  companion  ;  comrade  ;  associate  ;  —  commonly  used 

of  men,  but  sometimes  of  women.  Judges  xi.  37. 

3.  A  fellow  creature ;  neighbor;  contemporary;  member 
(of  a  company  or  group). 

To  understand  man  .  .  .  we  must  .  .  .  view  him  in  combina¬ 
tion  with  his  fellows.  Carlyle. 

4-  An  equal  in  power,  rank,  character,  etc.  ;  that  which 
equals  or  resembles  another. 

It  is  impossible  that  ever  Rome 
Should  breed  thy  fellow.  Shak. 

6.  One  of  a  pair,  or  of  two  things  used  together  or  suited 
to  each  other  ;  a  mate.  Obs.  as  to  man  and  animals. 

This  was  my  glove  ;  here  is  the  fellow  of  it.  Shak. 

6.  A  person ;  an  individual  ;  one  ;  as,  give  a  fellow  a 
chance  ;  he  is  a  hard-working  fellow.  Chiefly  Co/log. 

She  seemed  to  be  a  good  sort  of  fellow.  Dickens. 

7.  A  beau  ;  a  sweetheart.  Uncultivated. 

8.  a  A  person  of  one  of  the  lower  social  orders  ; — the 
customary  form  of  address  to  servants  and  inferiors.  Obs. 
b  A  man  without  good  breeding  or  worth. 

Worth  makes  the  man,  the  want  of  it  the  fellow.  Pope. 
9-  In  English  universities,  an  incorporated  member  of  a 
college  or  collegiate  foundation,  or,  by  analogy,  a  holder 
of  a  position  carrying  an  allowance  from  the  collegiate 
funds,  based  upon  the  prosecution  of  certain  studies  for  a 
term  of  years  and  called  a  fellowship. 

10.  In  American  and  some  newer  British  universities  and 
colleges,  a  member  of  the  corporation  or  governing  body  ; 
also,  a  graduate  appointed  to  a  fellowship. 

11.  A  member  of  an  incorporated  literary  or  scientific 
society  ;  as,  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  ;  —  usually  de¬ 
noting  a  grade  of  membership  importing  greater  honor  and 
marked  by  greater  privileges  than  the  title  of  “  Member.” 

fel'low,  a.  Being  a  companion,  mate,  or  associate  ;  asso¬ 
ciated  ;  as,  a  fellow  passenger, 
fel'low  (fgl'o),  v.  t.  ;  fel'lowed  (-od) ;  fel'low-ing.  1.  To 
associate  ;  to  pair  ;  to  be  associated  with  ;  to  share  in.  Obs. 
2.  To  produce  a  fellow  to  ;  to  find  an  equal  to  ;  to  match. 

Its  sane  philosophy  and  pensive,  dreamy  loveliness  .  .  .  can¬ 
not  b efellowed  in  its* particular  genre.  Richard  Burton. 


3.  To  make  or  represent  as  equal  or  on  a  par  (with  or  to).  R. 
This  quality  .  .  .  fellows  him  rattier  with  Milton.  Century  May. 
fellow  commoner  a  One  who  shares  with  others,  esp. 
in  a  meal.  Obs.  b  In  some  colleges  of  Oxford  and  Cam¬ 
bridge,  and  at  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  an  undergraduate 
who  has  the  privilege  of  dining  at  the  fellows’  table, 
fellow  creature.  One  of  the  same  race  or  kind  ;  one  made 
by  the  same  Creator. 

fellow  feeling-  a  Sympathy ;  a  like  feeling,  b  A  feel¬ 
ing  of  community  of  interest.  Rare. 
fellow  helper.  A  coadjutor.  .  _  _ 

fellow  servant.  Also  fel'low-serv'ant,  n.  1.  One  of 

two  or  more  servants  employed  together. 

2.  pi.  Laic.  Those  persons  who  are  employed  by  the  same 
master  and  are  engaged  under  the  same  general  control 
in  promoting  or  accomplishing  a  common  object  under 
such  relations  to  each  other  that  the  safety  of  any  one 
in  the  ordinary  and  natural  course  of  events  depends 
upon  the  exercise  of  due  care  and  skill  by  the  others. 
This  definition  is  according  to  the  decisions  of  the  British 
courts  and  of  the  Federal  and  most  of  the  State  courts  in 
the  United  States  ;  but  in  a  few  States  it  is  held  that  such 
employees  are  not  fellow  servants  when  they  are  of  dif¬ 
ferent' ranks,  as  conductors  and  brakemen,  mill  superin¬ 
tendent  and  operatives,  etc.  The  general  common-law  rule 
that  one  fellow  servant  cannot  recover  for  injuries  sus¬ 
tained  from  another  fellow  servant  in  their  common  em¬ 
ployment  unless  such  other  is  shown  to  be  a  person  unfit 
or  improper  to  have  been  so  employed  has  been  modified 
by  statute  in  Great  Britain  and  in  most  of  the  United 
States  so  as  to  increase  the  employers’  liability, 
fel'low-ship  (fSl'6-slup),  n.  [fellow  -f-  -ship.]  1.  State 
or  relation  of  being  a  fellow  or  associate. 

2.  Partnership ;  alliance  ;  membership  (in  a  society) ;  cas¬ 
ual  intercourse.  Obs. 

3.  Companionship  of  persons  on  equal  and  friendly  terms  ; 
familiar  intercourse  ;  hence,  friendliness  ;  comradeship. 

In  a  great  town,  friendB  are  scattered,  so  that  there  is  not  that 
fellowship  which  is  in  less  neighborhoods.  Bacon. 

4.  A  state  of  being  together ;  companionship  ;  associa¬ 
tion  ;  hence,  community  of  interest. 

Fellowship  in  pain  divides  not  smart.  Milton. 

5.  Any  union  or  association  ;  corporation  ;  company;  esp., 
a  company  of  equals  or  friends. 

The  sorrow  of  Noah  with  his  fellowship.  Chaucer. 

6.  Eng.  &  Amer.  Universities.  A  foundation  for  the  main¬ 
tenance,  on  certain  conditions,  of  a  scholar  called  &  fellow, 
who  usually  resides  at  the  university;  the  position  and  emol¬ 
uments  of  a  fellow  ;  the  fellows  of  a  college  collectively. 

7.  Eccl.  Communion;  mutual  relation  between  members 
or  branches  of  the  same  church.  See  right  hand  of  fellow¬ 
ship,  under  right. 

8  Arith.  The  rule  for  dividing  profit  and  loss  among 
partners,  based  on  proportion  by  composition;  —  called  also 
partnership,  company ,  and  distributive  proportion. 
fel'low-ship  (fSl'6-shTp),  v.  t. ;  -shiped  (-shTpt)  or  -shipped  ; 
-ship'ing  or  -ship' ping.  1.  Eccl.  To  acknowledge  as  of 
good  standing,  or  in  communion  according  to  standards 
of  faith  and  practice ;  to  admit  to  Christian  fellowship. 

2  To  unite  in  fellowship  ;  to  accompany.  Obs. 
fel'low-ship,  v.  i.  To  join  in  fellowship  ;  to  be  in  com¬ 
munion  (with  a  church  or  church  member).  Chiefly  Eccl. 
fel'ly  (fSl'lt),  adv.  In  a  fell  manner  ;  specif.  :  a  Fiercely  ; 
cruelly  ;  barbarously  ;  savagely  ;  destructively,  b  Keen¬ 
ly  ;  bitterly  ;  terribly  ;  craftily.  Obs. 
fel'ly  (fSl'I),  n. ;  pi.  -lies  (-Tz).  Also  felloe.  [ME.  feli, 
felwe,  felow,  AS.  felg;  akin  to  D.  velg,  G.  felge,  OHG. 
felga  felly  (also,  a  harrow,  but  prob.  a  different  word), 
Dan.  felge.]  The  exterior  wooden  rim,  or  a  segment  of 
the  rim,  of  a  wheel,  supported  by  the  spokes.  See  run¬ 
ning  gear,  Illust. 

felly  auger.  A  hollow  au^er  for  fashioning  the  round 
end  of  a  spoke  where  it  fits  into  a  felly. 

||  fe'lO— de-se'  (felo-de-se' ;  277),  n.  ;  pi.  felos-de-se  (fe'- 
loz-).  [LL.  felo ,  R.  feign  -f-  de  of  -f-  se  self.]  Law.  One 
who  deliberately  kills  himself,  or  who  dies  from  the  effects 
of  his  commission  of  an  unlawful  malicious  act.  See  suicide. 
fel'on  (f&l'wn),  n.  [ME.  felon  a  kind  of  sore  or  abscess ; 
cf.  LL  .fello,  prob.  in  the  same  sense  ;  peril,  fr.  L.  fel  gall, 
or  perh.  the  same  word  as  felon  a  criminal.]  Med.  A 
kind  of  whitlow  ;  a  painful  inflammation  of  the  structures 
of  a  finger,  usually  of  the  last  joint ;  paronychia, 
fel'on  (fSl'fin),  n.  [ME.,  adj.,  cruel,  n.,  villain,  ruffian, 
traitor,  F.  felon  traitor,  in  OF.  also,  villain,  fr.  LL.  felo, 
better  fello  ;  of  uncertain  origin.  Cf.  fell,  a.,  1st  felon.] 

1.  Law.  A  person  who  has  committed  a  felony. 

2.  A  wicked  person  ;  a  villain  ;  monster  ;  wretch.  Obs. 
Syn.  —  Criminal,  convict,  malefactor,  culprit. 

felon  de  se,  or  felon  of  one’s  self,  Law ,  a  felo-de-se.  Obs. 
fel'on,  a.  1.  Characteristic  of  a  felon  ;  wicked  ;  murder¬ 
ous  ;  wild  ;  malignant  ;  fierce  ;  cruel  ;  traitorous ;  disloyal. 

Vain  shows  of  love  to  veil  his  felon  hate.  Pope. 

2  Brave  ;  sturdy  ;  also,  sullen.  Obs. 
fe  lo'ni-ous  (fe-lo'nT-us),  a.  Of  or  pert,  to,  or  having  the 
quality  of,  felony  ;  malicious  ;  villainous  ;  traitorous ;  per¬ 
fidious  ;  specif.,  Law ,  of  the  nature  of  a  legal  felony  ;  done 
with  intent  to  commit  a  crime  ;  as,  felonious  homicide. 

O  thievish  Night, 

Whr  should’st  thou,  hut  for  som e  felonious  end, 

In  thy  dark  lantern  thus  close  up  the  stars  ?  Milton. 

—  fe-lo'nl  ous  ly,  adv.  —  fe lo'ni-ous-ness,  n. 
fel'on- ry  (fSl'fin-rTVn.  The  class  of  felons;  specif.,  the 
convict  population  of  a  penal  colony, 
fel'o-ny  (fSl'6-m),  n.  ;  pi.  -nies  (-niz).  [ME  felonie ,  OF. 


felonie ,  F.  felonie  treachery,  malice.  See  2d  felon.] 

1.  Wickedness  ;  baseness  ;  treachery  ;  deceit ;  wrath  ;  dar¬ 
ing  ;  a  crime  or  sin.  Obs. 

2.  Feudal  Law.  An  act  on  the  part  of  the  vassal  which  in¬ 
volved  the  forfeiture  of  his  fee,  or  an  act  of  the  lord  which 
involved  the  forfeiture  of  his  lordship.  Later  the  term  fel¬ 
ony  came  to  be  used  of  every  grave  crime,  and  seemingly 
with  no  reference  to  the  feudal  bond  except  that  the  fel¬ 
on’s  land  escheated  to  his  lord,  and  a  charge  of  felony  be¬ 
came  an  indispensable  part  of  the  charge  of  every  crime 
punishable  by  death  or  mutilation,  ana  such  an  offense 
had  to  be  prosecuted  by  an  appeal  (which  see). 

3.  Common  Law.  a  In  the  early  common  law  (with  pos¬ 
sibly  some  small  anomalies),  any  crime  that  could  be 
prosecuted  by  an  appeal,  the  consequences  peculiar  to 
offenses  that  could  be  so  prosecuted  being  :  in  case  of  con¬ 
viction,  loss  of  lands  by  escheat  or  forfeiture  with  confis¬ 
cation  of  goods  and  loss  of  life  or  member  ;  in  case  of  the 
alleged  felon  fleeing  from  trial,  outlawry.  Of  these  fea¬ 
tures  forfeiture  was  fairly  constant  during  those  changes 
(in  the  law  or  its  actual  administration)  that  rendered 
practically  obsolete  appeal  and  outlawry  and  otherwise 
modified  the  criminal  law,  so  that  Blackstone’s  definition 
(which  broadly  sensed  the  law  of  his  own  day  and  was  fol¬ 
lowed  for  a  century  or  more  afterward)  was  in  effect  as  in 
def.  b  (below),  b  As  defined  by  Blackstone  :  An  offense 
which  occasions  a  total  forfeiture  of  either  lands  or  goods, 
or  both,  at  the  common  law,  and  to  which  capital  or  other 
punishment  may  be  superadded,  according  to  the  degree 
of  guilt,  the  chief  offenses  of  this  kind  being  homicide, 
rape,  larceny,  burglary,  arson,  and  strictly,  also,  treason, 
which  last  is  often  classed  by  itself  as  distinct  from  felony. 
With  the  abolition  of  forfeiture  (which  see)  for  crime  there 
remained  no  serviceable  criterion  for  distinguishing  a  fel¬ 
ony  from  a  misdemeanor.  Hence,  felony  came  to  be  used 
as  in  sense  4  (following). 

4.  Common  and  Statute  Law.  Any  of  various  crimes, 
artificially  grouped  together,  that  are  in  general  graver  or 
more  serious  in  their  natures  and  penal  consequences  than 
those  called  misdemeanors.  In  this  sense  felony  may  in¬ 
clude  common-law  felonies  (in  sense  3),  offenses  expressly 
declared  to  be  felonies  by  statute,  ana  offenses  held  to  be 
felonies  by  the  courts  though  not  expressly  created  as 
such.  This  is  the  case  in  England,  where  as  a  general  rule 
those  statutory  offenses  that  involve  loss  of  life  or  limb 
are  held  to  be  felonies,  though  without  being  expressly 
made  so  by  statutory  definition.  In  some  of  the  United 
States  the  distinction  between  felonies  and  misdemeanors 
has  been  expressly  abolished  by  statute;  in  many  other 
States  the  distinction  is  expressly  made  by  statute  to  de¬ 
pend  upon  the  kind  of  punishment  involved,  most  of  the 
statutes  declaring  a  felony  to  be :  any  offense  that  is 
punishable  by  death  or  confinement  in  the  penitentiary,  or 
State  prison,  such  being  the  characteristic  modern  punish¬ 
ment  of  common-law  felonies  (in  sense  3  b). 

fel'site  (fSl'sit),  n.  [G.  f eld  stein ,  or  earlier  felsstein ,  fel sen- 
stem.]  Petrog.  A  dense  fine-grained  igneous  rock,  flint¬ 
like  in  fracture,  consisting  almost  entirely  of  feldspar  and 
quartz  in  very  minute  crystals.  —  fel-sit'ic  (f61-sTt'Tk),  a. 
felt  (fSlt),  n.  [AS.  felt ;  akin  to  D.  vilt,  G.  filz,  Sw.  &  Dan. 
flit,  and  to  G.  falzen  to  fold,  join  ;  cf.  L.  pellere  to  beat, 
push,  drive.  Cf.  fklter,  filter.]  1.  A  cloth  or  stuff 
made  of  matted  fibers  of  wool,  or  wool  and  fur  or  hair, 
fulled  or  wrought  into  a  compact  substance  by  rolling  and 
pressure,  with  lees  or  size,  without  spinning  or  weaving. 

2.  Any  article,  esp.  a  hat,  made  of  felt ;  rarely,  a  hat 
made  of  other  material. 

3.  A  material  resembling  felt,  as  a  fireproof  fabric  of 
fibrous  asbestos  used  as  a  heat  insulator. 

4.  A  mat  or  thick  mass  ot  hair,  roots,  or  fibrous  substance. 

5.  [Prob.  confused  with  fell  skin.]  A  skin  or  hide  ;  a 
fell ;  a  pelt.  Dial.  Eng. 

felt,  v.  t.  ;  felt'ed  ;  felt'ing.  1.  To  make  into  felt,  or  a 
feltlike  substance  ;  to  cause  to  adhere  and  mat  together. 

2.  To  cover  with  or  as  with  felt :  as,  to  felt  a  cylinder, 
felt  carpet.  A  carpet  made  by  felting  without  weaving, 
felt'ed  (fel'tgd  ;  -tTd;  151),  p.  a.  1.  Made  into  felt  ;  covered 
with  felt;  matted;  specif.,  Bot.,  having  hairs,  filaments, 
or  hyphse  closely  woven  or  matted  together. 

2.  Made  of  felt. 

felt  grain.  The  grain  of  timber  which  is  transverse  to  the 
annular  rings  or  plates ;  the  direction  of  the  medullary 
rays  in  oak  and  some  other  timber. 

felt'ing,  n.  1.  The  material  of  which  felt  is  made;  also, 
felted  cloth  ;  also,  the  process  by  which  it  is  made. 

2  The  act  of  splitting  timber  by  the  felt  grain. 


fe  luc'ca  (fg-luk'd),  n. 
falua ),  perh.  fr.  Ar .  fulk 
ship :  cf.  Ar.  falukah 
(perh.  fr.  It.  or  Sp.).] 
Naut.  A  narrow,  fast, 
lateen-rigged  vessel, 
commonly  three-mast¬ 
ed,  chiefly  used  in  the 
Mediterranean.  It  is 
usually  low,  with  an 
awning  in  place  of  an 
upper  deck,  and  with 
provision  for  using  oars 
when  necessary, 
fel'wort'  (fSl'wffrt'),  n. 
[Prob.  corrupt,  of  field- 


lit.  feluca  (cf.  Sp.  faluca,  Pg. 


Felucea. 


Fe'lix  (fe'lYks),  r».  [L.]  Lit., 
happy;  prosperous;  —  mnsc. 
prop.  name.  L.  id.  ;  F.  Fflix 
(fa'leks')  ;  It.  Felice  (fJt-le'- 
eha)  ;  Sp.  Fdlix  (fa'lCks)  ;  Pg. 

Fehz  (fil-les')  ;  G.  &  D.  Felix 
(fa'lfks).  —  Fem.  Felicia. 

||  fe'lix  quem  fa'ci-unt  a  li-e'na 

f»e-rl'cu-la  cau'tum  (p<?-rTk'fi- 
a\  [L.]  Happy  he  whom 
others’  dangers  make  cautious. 

||  fe'lix  qui  po'tu-it  re 'rum  co- 
gno'see-re  cau'sas  (kbg-nbs'*- 
re).  [L.]  Happy  he  who  could 
perceive  the  causes  of  things. 

Vergil  ( Georgies ,  II.  490). 
fell,  f  fele. 
fell,  pret.  of  fall. 
fell,  n.  [L../W  gall,  bile.]  Gall; 
anger  ;  bitterness.  Obs. 
fell,  adv.  Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 
a  Fiercely;  cruelly,  b  Vigorous¬ 
ly  ;  eagerly,  c  Immoderately, 
fell'a-ble  (fgl'a-b’l),  a.  Fit' to 
be  felled.  [of  felling.  | 

fell 'age  (-ftj),  n.  Actor  process! 

ale,  senate,  care,  am,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofa  ;  eve,  event,  find,  recent,  maker ;  ice,  ill ;  old,  isbey,  orb,  Bdd,  s&ft,  connect ;  use,  unite,  urn,  up,  circus,  menu ; 

0  Foreign  Word.  *fr  Obsolete  Variant  of.  +  combined  with.  =  equals. 


Fel-la'ni  (f8-la'ne),  n.  pi.,  Fel- 
la'tahs  ( -tiiz),  n.  pi.  See  Fulah  . 

felle.  +  FELE,  FELL. 

felled  (f?ld),  a.  Having  a  fell  ; 
—  in  comb.;  as,  full  -felled  sheep, 
fel'ler.  Dial.  &  vulgar  var.  of 
FELLOW. 

fell 'fare7,  n.  The  fieldfare, 
folliche.  +  FELLY. 
felTi-du'cous  (f8l'Y-du'kws),  a. 
[L.y  elliducus.]  =  cholagogue. 
fel-lif'lu-ous  (fg-lYf'loo-us),  a. 
[L.  fellifluus ;  fel  gall  +  / lucre 
to  flow.]  Flowing  with  gall.  R. 
fell'ing-bird',  n.  Wryneck.  Eng. 
felling  wedge.  Forestry.  =  fall¬ 
ing  wedge. 

fel-lin'ic  (fg-lYn'Yk),  a.  [L  .fel 
gall  -f  -in  4-  -ic.l  Chem.  Fellic. 
fell 'm on  ger  ( fSl'muij'gCr),  n. 
A  dealer  in  fells  ;  esp.,  a  dealer 
in  sheepskins  who  separates  the 
wool  from  the  pelts.  —  fell'- 
mon'ger-ing.  fell'mon  ger-y,  n. 
fel'loe  (fgl'o),  n.  See  felly. 
fel'lon,  -oun,  etc.  ^  felon,  etc. 


fel 'low-craft',  n.  The  second  de¬ 

gree  of  ancient  craft  masonry  ; 
also,  one  who  has  taken  this  de¬ 
gree.  [servant.  | 

fellow  employee.  See  fellow  | 
fel'low-ess,  n.  Female  fellow.  R. 
fel' low-feel',  r.  t.  To  share 
through  sympathy.  Obs. 
fel  low-feel',  v.  /.  To  sympa¬ 
thize  (with).  —  fel'low- feel 'er, 
71.  —  fel'low-feel'ing,  a.  All 
Obs. 

fellow  heir.  A  joint  heir  ;  a  co¬ 
heir.  Chiefly  in  religious  lorit- 
ings.  —  fel'iow-heir'ship,  n. 
fel'low-less,  a.  Peerless, 
fel'low-like',  a.  Like  a  com¬ 
panion  ;  companionable;  equal; 
sympathetic.  Obs.  or  R.  —  adv. 
Like  one’s  fellows  ;  similarly  ; 
sociably.  Obs.  [Ob.«.| 

fel 'low-ly.  a.  Sf  odr.Fellowlike.  | 
fel'low-red,  n.  [  fellow  +  -red .] 
Obs.  1.  Fellowship; companion¬ 
ship  ;  intercourse. 

2.  A  company  of  associates. 


fellowship  porter.  A  member 
of  the  fellowship  of  the  Porters 
of  Billingsgate  in  London. 

Fell  system.  =  Am  system. 
felluca.  4  felucca. 
fel'ly,  a.  Fell.  Ohs.  [fellow.  | 
fel'ly.  Dial.&  vulgar  var.  of | 
felo.  fellow. 
fe'loid,  a.  [Felts  +  -old.]  Zool. 
Like  or  pert,  to  the  Felicia?, 
fel'on-ess,  n.  Female  felon.  R. 
felon  grass,  a  Masterwort.  b 
Black  hellebore,  c  Herb  Robert, 
felon  herb,  a  Mugwort.  b 
The  mouse-ear  hawkweed. 
fe-lo'ni-an,  ji.  Felon.  Obs. 
fel'on-ly,  adv.  of  felon.  Obs. 
fel'on-ous.  a.  [Cf.  OY.feloneus.] 
Vicious  :  wicked  ;  cruel  ;  fierce. 
Obs.  —  fel'on-ou8-ly.  adv.  Obs. 
fel 'on-set  ter,  n.  Anglo-Irish. 
A  thief  catcher.  —  fei'on-set'- 
ting,  n.  [ragwort.  I 

fel  on-weed  ,  n.  The  European! 
fel'  on-wood',  n.  =  felonwort. 
fel'on-wort'  (ffl'un-wfirt'),  n- 


a  Bittersweet,3  a.  bCelandine.a. 
c  Masterwort.  d  Herb  Robert, 
fel  oun,  felown.  +  felon. 
feloure,  n.  [OF.  fueilleiire.]  Fo¬ 
liage.  Obs. 
felow.  +  felly. 
fel'sen.  +  filsen. 
fel  so-ban 'yite  (fgl'shSF-ban'- 

ylt),  n.  [From  Feisti-Briny  a , 
mining  town  in  Hungary.]  Min. 
A  hydrous  sulphate  of  alumin¬ 
ium,  H20AI4SOH1,  usually  in 
snow-white  concretions, 
fel'so-phyre  (fgl'sO-ttr),  n.  [Ir- 
reg.  fr.  G  .fels  a  rock  -f  -phyre.] 
Petrog.  A  porphyritic  rock  hav¬ 
ing  a  felsitic  ground  mass, 
fel'spar'  (f 81' spar'),  fel'spath', 
etc.  Vars.  of  feldspar,  etc. 
fels'ship.  ^  falseship. 
fel'stone',  n.  [Fr.  G.  f eld  stein, 
like  E./e/spar.j  =  felsite. 
felt.  //ref.  tf  p.p .  of  feel. 
fe  t.  d*  field. 

felt.  n.  =  calculus,  stone.  Obs. 
Scot.  Oxf.  E.  D. 


felt'er.  n.  One  who  makes  felt, 
or  who  works  in  felt, 
felt'er,  v.  t.  [ME .feltren,flltren, 
LL  .flltrare,  fr.  flit  rum,  jeltrutn, 
felt :  cf.  F.  feutrer,  OF .feltrer. 
See  felt,  n.,  filter.]  To  mat 
like  felt  ;  to  entangle  ;  encum¬ 
ber;  filter.  Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 
felt'er,  v.  i.  To  make  a  felted 
surface  ;  to  mingle  ;  have  inter¬ 
course.  Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 
felthe.  +  filth. 
felt'ness.  n.  See -ness.  [lein.| 
felt'wort'  (fSlt'wflrt'),  n.  Mul-| 
felt'y,  a.  Resembling  felt, 
felt'y-fare',  felt'y-fli'er,  n.  The 
fieldfare.  Dial.  Eng. 

Fe-lup'  (fS-ldbp'),  n.  A  Negro 
of  a  tribe  of  the  western  Sudan  ; 
also,  a  group  of  related  tribes 
occupying  the  territory  between 
Gambia  and  Sierra  Leone, 
fel 'vet.  +  VELVET, 
felwe,  fely.  felly. 
fem.  +  feme. 
fem.  Abbr.  Feminine. 
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wort ,  AS.  feldwyrt.]  Any  of  several  gentianaceous  plants, 
esp.  Swertia  perennis  and  Gentianu  lute  a. 

le'male  (fe'mal),  n.  [ME.  femele ,  Jemal ,  F.  femelle,  fr.  L. 
femella,  dim.  of  femina  woman.  See  feminine.]  1.  A 
woman  or  girl ;  a  female  human  being ;  also,  by  extension, 
a  female  animal. 

2.  Bot.  A  pistillate  plant. 

Syn.  — Female,  woman,  lady.  Female  (the  correlative 
of  male)  emphasizes  the  idea  of  sex ;  it  applies  alike  to 
human  beings,  animals,  and  plants.  Its  employment  as  a 
synonym  for  woman  was  once  frequent  among  good  writ¬ 
ers  ;  as,  “three  smart-looking  females ”  (Jane  Austen) ; 
“  to  please  the  females  of  our  modest  age  ”  (Byron ) ;  “  the 
female  and  her  garments  vexed  and  tossed  ”  (  Wordsworth). 
But  this  use  is  now  commonly  tabooed.  As  compared  with 
woman  (the  correlative  of  man),  which  emphasizes  essential 
qualities,  lady  (the  correlative  of  gentleman)  connotes 
rather  the  externals  of  social  position  or  refinement.  It  is 
frequently  used  as  a  mere  courteous  synonym  for  woman 
(as,  Please  allow  these  ladies  to  pass);  but  its  indiscrimi¬ 
nate  substitution  for  woman  is  vulgar:  as,  “  I  admit  that 
our  abuse  of  the  word  is  villainous.  I  know  of  an  orator 
who  once  said  .  .  .  that  ‘  The  ladies  were  last  at  the  cross 
and  first  at  the  tomb  ’ !  ”  (Lowell).  See  female,  a.,  woman. 

fe'male,  a.  1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  woman,  or  human  be¬ 
ing  of  that  sex  which  conceives  and  brings  forth  young ; 
hence,  by  extension,  of  or  pertaining  to  animals  of  the  cor¬ 
responding  sex,  or  designating  that  sex,  or  the  functions, 
organs,  and  parts  especially  pertaining  to  it ;  —  opposed  to 
male.  See  sex.  In  Nat.  Hist,  the  female  sex,  or  female 
animals  or  characters,  are  denoted  by  the  symbol  of 

Venus  ( 9)* 

To  the  generous  decision  of  a  female  mind,  we  owe  the  discov¬ 
ery  of  America.  Belknap. 

2.  Peculiar  to,  or  characteristic  of,  woman  ;  feminine  ;  as, 

female  tenderness.  “  Female  usurpation.”  Milton. 

3.  Effeminate  ;  weakly  ;  paler  or  less  vivid  in  color  (said 
of  precious  stones) ;  —  rarely,  inferior.  Ohs. 

4.  Bot.  a  Pertaining  to  or  designating  any  reproductive 
organ  or  portion  of  a  plant  body  in  which  relatively  large, 
nonmotile  gametes  (eggs  or  oospheres)  are  organized,  re¬ 
quiring  fertilization  by  smaller,  often  motile,  gametes 
before  they  are  capable  of  development  into  a  new  indi¬ 
vidual.  b  By  analogy,  pertaining  to  or  designating  any 
plant  organ  or  reproductive  body  which  produces,  or  is 
concerned  in  the  production  of,  fruit,  after  fecundation  ; 

—  hence  applied  to  the  plant  which  bears  such  organs ;  as, 
the  female  hemp.  Of  seed  plants,  loosely,  pistillate. 

5.  Mech.  Designating  a  hollow  part,  tool,  etc.,  into  which 
is  inserted  a  corresponding,  or  male,  part  ;  as,  a  female 
center,  die,  gauge,  screw,  template,  or  the  like. 

Syn.  —  Female,  feminine,  womanly,  womanlike,  woman¬ 
ish,  EFFEMINATE,  LADYLIKE.  FEMALE  (opposed  to  male) 
applies  to  animals  and  plants  as  well  as  to  human  beings, 
and  always  suggests  sex  ;  feminine  (opposed  to  masculine) 
denotes  that  which  belongs  to,  or  is  characteristic  of, 
women  (not,  in  modern  usage,  the  females  of  animals),  ana 
frequently  suggests  gender  rather  than  sex  ;  it  has  now 
practically  displaced  all  except  the  more  strictly  physio¬ 
logical  senses  of  female  ;  as,  “  the  female  bee  ”  (Milton) ; 
“  the  female  ivy”  (Shak.) ;  a  female  slave  ;  “  tinge  with 
red  the  female  reader’s  cheek  ”  (Byron) ;  “  her  heavenly 
form  angelic,  but  more  soft  and  feminine  ”  (Milton) ; 
“the  powerful,  feminine ,  maternal  hands”  (O.  Eliot)-, 
“the  domestic  virtues,  which  are  especially  feminine ’ 

( Lecky ) ;  “  Hunt,  whose  feminine  temperament  gave  him 
acute  perceptions  at  the  expense  of  judgment  ”  (Lowell). 
Womanly  (often  opposed  to  girlish)  suggests  esp.  a 
woman’s  deeper,  tenderer,  more  gracious  qualities;  as, 
“All  will  spy  in  thy  face  a  blushing,  womanly ,  discover¬ 
ing  grace  ”  (Donne) ;  “  ’T  was  just  a  womanly  presence,  an 
influence  unexprest  ”  (Lowell).  Womanlike  is  more  apt 
to  suggest  characteristically  feminine  faults  or  foibles ; 
as,  “  Womanlike ,  taking  revenge  too  deep  for  a  trenchant 
wrong  done  but  in  thought  to  your  beauty  ”  (Tennyson). 
Womanish  (compare  mannish,  childish)  is  a  term  of  con¬ 
tempt  ;  as,  “  Art  thou  a  man  ?  Thy  form  cries  out  thou  art : 
thy  tears  &re  womanish  ”  (Shak.) ;  “  the  womanish  terror 
and  foibles  of  Bianca”  (Walpole)-,  “  u- omanis  h  and  wail¬ 
ing  grief  ”  (Co wper).  Effeminate  emphasizes  the  idea  of 
unmanly  delicacy,  luxuriousness,  or  enervation  ;  as,  “  A 
woman  impudent  and  mannish  grown  is  not  more  loathed 
than  an  effeminate  man  in  time  of  action”  (Shak.):  “an 
effeminate  and  unmanly  foppery”  (Bp.  Hurd);  “Some¬ 
thing  feminine  —  not  effeminate,  mind  —  is  discoverable  in 
the  countenances  of  allmen  of  genius  ”  (Coleridge).  Lady¬ 
like  is  frequently  used  sarcastically  to  imply  a  dainty  and 
finical  affectation  of  the  proprieties :  as,  “  fops  at  all 
corners,  ladylike  in  mien  ”  (Cowper) ;  “  He  is  a  very  lady¬ 
like  poet  ”  (Hazlitt) ;  “  opinions  ...  of  a  highly  genteel 
and  ladylike  order  ”  (Skeat).  See  female,  n. ;  cf.  male. 
female  agaric.  See  agaric,  n.,  2.—t.  dragon,  the  water  arum. 

—  f.  fern,  the  lady  fern.  The  names  male  fern  and  female 
fern  were  anciently  given  to  twocommon  ferns;  but  neither 
has  any  distinctive  sexual  character.  —  f.  fluellen  or  fluellin. 
a  The  germander  speedwell,  b  Either  of  two  European 
species  of  toadflax  (Kickxia  elatine  2lw<\  K.  spuria).— f.  knot¬ 
grass,  the  mare’s-tail.  —  f.  nervine,  the  showy  lady’s-slipper. 

—  f.  pronuclens.  Biol.  See  pronucleus.  —  f.  rime.  feminine 
rime.—  f.  robber  tree,  the  conessi-bark  tree  (Holarrhena  anti- 
dysenteHca).—  i.  suffrage,  suffrage  possessed  or  exercised 
by  women. 

fe-mal'i-ty  (fe-mSl'T-tT),  n.  ;  pi.  -ties  (-tTz).  Female  na¬ 
ture  and  characteristics  ;  womanliness;  effeminacy. 

feme  (fSm),  n.  [OF.  feme,  F.  femme,  L.  femina .]  1.  Law. 
Wife  ;  —  chiefly  in  baron  and  feme. 

2.  A  woman.  Obs. 

feme  covert  (kuv'ert)  [OF.  covertc ,  fem.  of  covert  covered], 
Laic,  a  married  woman.  This  term  and  feme  sole  refer  to 
the  status  of  a  woman  as  married  or  single,  coverture  car¬ 
rying  at  the  common  law  certain  disabilities.  See  covert, 
a.,  3,  marriage,  wife.  — f.  sole  (sol)  [OF.  sole  alone],  a 
single  or  unmarried  woman,  whether  a  spinster,  a  widow, 
or  a  divorced  woman.  See  feme  covert.  —  f.-sole  trader  or 
merchant,  a  married  woman  who  engages  in  business  on  her 
own  account,  independently  of  her  husband,  and  by  cus¬ 
tom,  as  in  London,  or  by  statute,  is  with  respect  to  her 
trading  treated  at  law  as  a  feme  sole. 


fem'er-ell  (fgm'er-81),  n.  [OF.  fumeraille  part  of  a  chim¬ 
ney.  See  fume.]  Arch.  A  lantern,  or  louver  covering, 
placed  on  a  roof,  for  ventilation  or  escape  of  smoke, 
fem'i  na-cy  (feiu'T-nd-sT),  n.  Female  nature, 
fem'i-nal  (-nal),  a.  [Cf.  OF.  feminal.]  Female, 
fem  i  nal'i-ty  (-nSl't-tl),  n.  ;  pi.  -ties  (-tTz).  a  Feminin¬ 
ity  ;  female  nature,  b  Something  characteristic  of  a  woman, 
fem  i  ne'i-ty  (-ne'T-ti),  n.  [L.  femineus  feminine.]  Wom¬ 
anliness;  femininity. 

fem'i  nie  (fem'T-nl),  n.  [OF.  femenie,  feminie,  the  female 
sex,  realm  of  women.]  The  world  of  women ;  womankind  ; 
a  class  of  women  ;  the  Amazons  or  their  country.  Archaic. 
fem'i  nine  (fem'T-inn),  a.  [L.  femininus,  it.  femina  wom¬ 
an;  perh.  akin  to  Gr.  Av?  female,  dr\<r6ai  to  suck,  0rjo-ai 
to  suckle,  Skr.  dha  to  suck  :  cf.  F.  feminin.]  1.  Female  ; 
belonging  to,  or  regarded  as  belonging  to,  the  female  sex. 

2.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  woman  or  women  ;  characteristic 
of,  peculiar  or  appropriate  to,  women  ;  womanly  ;  as  femi¬ 
nine  society  ;  feminine  needs  ;  feminine  tenderness. 

Her  heavenly  form 

Angelic,  but  more  soft  and  feminine.  Milton. 

Every  art  of  feminine  persecution.  Johnson. 

3.  Effeminate  ;  weak  ;  womanish.  Rare. 

Ninias  being  esteemed  no  man  of  war  at  all,  but  altogether. fem- 
iniiu .  Raleigh. 

4  Gram.  Conforming  or  denoting  conformity  to  the  class 
of  words  distinguished  primarily  as  denoting  females  ;  as,  a 
feminine  noun  ;  the  feminine  suffix  in  actress,  executrix. 
See  GENDER. 

Syn.  —  See  female,  a. 

feminine  caesura.  See  c^sura.  — f.  ending,  a  Gram.  An 
ending  or  a  suffix  for  forming  feminine  words,  b  Pros.  An 
ending  in  an  extra  light  syllable  in  a  line  regularly  ending 
in  an  accented  syllable.  —  f.  rime,  Pros.,  a  double  rime; 
one  in  which  two  syllables,  one  accented  and  one  unac¬ 
cented,  correspond  at  the  end  of  each  line,  as  motion, 
ocean .so  called  from  the  French  rimesending  in  e  mute 
or  feminine.  —  f.  signs.  Astrol.  See  nocturnal  signs. 
fem'i  nine,  n.  1.  A  woman ;  collectively,  women  ;  a  female 
animal.  Obs.  or  Colloq. 

2.  Gram.  A  noun,  pronoun,  adjective,  or  inflectional  form 
or  class  of  the  feminine  gender. 

fem  i  nin'i-ty  (fSin'T-nin'T-tl),  n.  [Cf.  F.  femininite.] 

1.  The  quality  or  nature  of  the  female  sex  ;  womanliness. 

2.  Womanishness;  effeminacy. 

3.  Women  collectively  ;  womankind. 

fem'i-nlsm  (fSm'T-nYz’m),  n.  1.  Feminine  character  or 
characteristics. 

2.  Med.  Female  characteristics  present  in  n.y.les. 
fe  mini  ty  (fe-inYn'Y-tY),  n.  [Cf.  OF .feminite.]  Feminin¬ 
ity;  feminie.  “  Trained  up  in  true  femin it y.”  Spenser. 

fem'i-nize  (fSm'T-niz),  v.  t. ;  -nized  (-nizd)  j  -niz'ing  (-niz'- 
Tng).  [Cf.  F.  feminiser.]  To  make  womanish  or  effemi¬ 
nate  ;  to  give  a  feminine  form  or  cast  to. 
fem'i-nize,  v.  i.  To  become  womanish  or  effeminate. 

II  femme  (F.  fam),  n.  [F.]  A  woman.  See  feme,  n. 
femme  cov'ert  (f8m  kfiv'Srt),  a  feme  covert.—  ||  f  de  chambre 
(fam  d?  shiiN'br’),  a  lady’s  maid;  a  chambermaid.  —  ||  f.  in  com'- 
prise'  (&N/k8N/prez/),  an  unappreciated  woman  or  one  who 
ib  not  understood.  —  ||  f.  sa  vante>  (sa'vaNt'),  n  learned  woman  ; 
a  bluestocking.  —  f.  sole  (fem  s51).  Var.  of  feme  sole. 
fem'O-ral  (fSm'6-ral),  a.  [L .  femur,  femoris,  thigh:  cf.  F. 
femoral.]  Pertaining  to  the  femur  or  thigh  ;  as,  the  femo¬ 
ral  artery.  “  Femoral  habiliments.”  Scott. 

femoral,  or  crural,  artery,  Anat .,  the  chief  artery  of  the  thigh; 
the  direct  continuation  of  the  external  iliac.  It  lies  in  the 
anterior  inner  part  of  the  thigh  and,  as  far  as  a  point 
about  two  inches  below  Poupart’s  ligament,  is  termed  the 
common  femoral.  There  a  large  branch,  the  deep  femoral, 
is  ^iven  off.  The  remainder  of  the  main  trunk  is  distin¬ 
guished  as  the  superficial  femoral.  It  is  continued  by  the 
popliteal  artery.  —  f.,  or  crural,  canal,  Anat.,  the  space  be¬ 
tween  the  femoral  vein  and  the  inner  wall  of  the  femoral 
sheath,  which  gives  passage  to  a  femoral  hernia.  It  is  from 
a  quarter  to  half  an  inch  long  and  extends  from  the  femo¬ 
ral  ring  to  the  saphenous  opening.  It  does  not  exist  as  an 
open  canal  in  the  normal  condition. —f.,  or  crural,  ring, 
Anat.,  an  oval  opening  (normally  closed  by  the  septum 
crurale)  by  which,  in  femoral  hernia,  the  hernia  passes 
from  the  abdominal  cavity  into  the  femoral  canal.  The 
opening  is  bounded  in  front  partly  by  Poupart’s  ligament, 
and  internally  partly  by  the  base  of  Gimbernat’s  ligament. 

—  f  ..or  crural,  sheath,  Anat.,  the  fascial  sheath  investing  the 
femoral  vessels,  formed  by  a  continuation  of  the  fasciae 
which  line  the  abdomen.—  f.  spur, Anat., the  calcar  femorale. 

—  f.  vein,  Anat.,  the  chief  vein  of  the  thigh,  a  continuation 
of  the  popliteal  vein.  It  is  continued  above  the  crural  arch 
by  the  external  iliac  vein.  It  accompanies  the  femoral 
artery  in  the  upper  part  of  its  course,  and  receives  near  its 
end  the  internal  saphenous  vein. 

fem'O-ro- (fSm'o-ro-).  [L.  femur,  femoris,  thigh.]  A  com¬ 
bining  form  used  in  anatomy,  medicine,  etc.,  to  indicate 
connection  with ,  or  relation  to,  the  femur  or  thigh. 
fem  o-ro-tlb'l  al  (-tYb'Y-al),  a.  Pert,  to  both  the  femur  and 
the  tibia.  —  femorotibial  index,  the  ratio  of  the  length  of 
the  femur  (taken  equal  to  100)  to  the  length  of  the  tibia, 
fe'mur  (fe'mwr),  n. ;  pi.  E.  femurs  (-inftrz),  L.  femora 
(f8m'6-ra).  [L.,  thigh.]  1.  Anat.  The  proximal  bone  of 

the  hind  limb;  the  thign  bone.  In  man  it  is  the  longest 
and  largest  bone  of  the  skeleton,  extending  from  the  hip 
to  the  knee.  At  the  upper  end  it  articulates  with  the  ace¬ 
tabulum  by  a  rounded  head,  connected  with  the  shaft  of 
the  bone  by  an  oblique  neck.  See  man,  H lust.  At  the 
junction  of  the  neck  and  shaft  there  are  a  pair  of  emi¬ 
nences  for  the  attachment  of  muscles,  called  trochanters 
(see  trochanter).  Below  it  articulates  with  the  tibia  by 
a  pair  of  condyles. 

2.  The  third  segment  of  an  insect’s  leg  (counting  from  the 
base).  See  coxa,  Illusl. 

3.  A  rch.  In  the  Latin  of  Vitruvius,  one  of  the  narrow,  flat 
bands  separating  the  grooves  of  the  triglyphs. 

fen  (fSn),  n.  [AS.  fen,  fenn ,  marsh,  mud,  dirt  ;  akin  to 
D.  veen,  OFries.  fenne,  fene,  OHG.  fenna,  G.  fenn,  Icel. 
fen,  Goth,  fani  mud.]  1.  Low  land  overflowed,  or  cov¬ 
ered  wholly  or  partially  with  water  ;  boggy  land  ;  moor ; 


marsh  ;  specif.,  the  Fens,  marshy,  low-lying  districts  in 
Lincolnshire  and  several  other  counties  of  England. 

2.  Mud  ;  dirt;  filth.  Obs. 

fence  (fSns),  n.  [Abbr.  fr.  defence.]  1.  Act  of  defend¬ 
ing  ;  that  which  defends ;  a  defense ;  a  protection ;  a 
cover  ;  security  ;  shield  ;  bulwark.  Archaic. 

A  fence  betwixt  us  and  the  victor’s  wrath.  Addisoix. 
2  Self-defense  by  the  use  of  the  sword  ;  the  art  and  prac¬ 
tice  of  fencing  and  sword  play  ;  hence,  skill  in  debate  and 
repartee.  See  fencing. 

Enjoy  your  dear  wit,  and  gay  rhetoric, 

That  hath  bo  well  been  taught  her  dazzling  fence.  Milton. 
Of  dauntless  courage  and  consummate  skill  in  fence.  Macaulay. 

3.  An  inclosure  about  a  field  or  other  space,  or  about  any 
object;  esp.,  an  inclosing  barrier,  as  a  structure  of  wood, 
stone  or  wood  and  iron,  or  other  materials,  intended  to 
prevent  intrusion  from  without  or  straying  from  within. 
A  hedge,  wall,  or  ditch  and  bank,  legally  constitutes  a 
fence,  as  well  as  a  structure  of  posts  and  boards,  palings, 
rails,  or  wire,  and  is  often  called  a  fence  in  England,  and 
sometimes  in  the  United  States. 

4.  Locks.  A  projection  in  a  lock,  usually  on  the  bolt,  which 
passes  through  the  tumbler  gates  in  locking  and  unlocking. 

6.  Mech.  An  attachment  to  a  plane,  saw  bench,  or  wood¬ 
working  machine,  to  gauge  the  extent  or  location  of  the  cut. 

6.  The  arm  of  the  hammer  spring  of  a  gun  lock.  Knight. 

7.  A  receiver  of  stolen  goods,  or  a  place  where  such  goods 
are  received.  Colloq. 

8  A  state  of  prohibition  of  use  ;  —  often  in  comb.,  as  in 
fence  month  (see  below),  fence  season,  etc.,  with  sense  of 
“close.”  Brit. 

9  Scots  Law.  Action  of  the  verb  fence  (def.  4). 

to  be  on  the  fence,  to  be  undecided  or  uncommitted  in  re¬ 
spect  to  two  opposing  parties  or  policies.  Colloq. 
fence,  v.  t.  ;  fenced  (fgnst) ;  fenc'ing  (fgn'sYng).  1.  To  fend 
off  danger  from  ;  to  give  security  to  ;  to  protect ;  guard. 

To  Jence  my  ear  against  thy  sorceries.  Milton. 

2.  To  keep  out  ;  to  repel  ;  to  ward  off.  Archaic. 

A  cup  of  sack  shall/ewce  the  cold.  Scott. 

3.  To  inclose  with  a  fence  or  other  protection ;  to  secure 
by  an  inclosure. 

A  sheepcote ./eared  about  with  olive  trees.  Shak. 

4.  Scots  Law.  a  To  open  the  proceedings  of  (the  Parlia¬ 
ment  or  a  court  of  law)  with  a  form  of  words  forbidding 
persons  to  interrupt  or  obstruct  the  proceedings  unneces¬ 
sarily.  b  To  interdict  or  prohibit,  as  by  law  or  by  a  clause 
imposing  forfeiture  ;  also,  to  secure  or  strengthen,  as  a  pro¬ 
hibition  or  condition,  by  a  clause  imposing  forfeiture,  etc. 

5.  To  close  ;  to  make  prohibited,  as  a  stream  against  fish¬ 
ing.  Brit. 

6.  To  keep  in  position  by  a  guard,  guide,  or  gauge.  Obs. 

7.  To  buy  or  sell  with  criminal  intent  (stolen  property). 
Slang. 

to  fence  the  tables,  Scot.  Church,  to  make  a  solemn  address 
to  those  who  present  themselves  to  commune  at  the  Lord’s 
Supper,  on  the  feelings  appropriate  to  the  service,  to  hin¬ 
der  those  who  are  unworthy  from  approaching  the  table, 
fence,  v.  i.  1.  To  make  a  defense ;  to  guard  one’s  self 
or  anything,  as  against  an  attack ;  to  give  protection  or 
security,  as  by  a  fence. 

Vice  is  the  more  stubborn  as  well  as  the  more  dangerous  evil, 
and  therefore,  in  the  first  place,  to  be  fenced  against.  Locke. 

2.  To  practice  the  art  of  attack  and  defense  with  the 
sword  or  with  the  foil,  using  the  point  only. 

He  will  fence  with  his  own  shadow.  Shak. 

3.  Hence,  to  fight  or  dispute  in  the  manner  of  fencers, 
that  is,  by  thrusting,  guarding,  parrying,  etc. ;  esp.,  to 
baffle  inquiry  by  equivocation  or  evasion  ;  to  parry  argu¬ 
ments  by  shifting  ground  ;  as,  the  witness  fenced  skill¬ 
fully,  but  the  facts  appeared  at  last. 

The  voice  with  which  I  fenced 
A  little  ceased,  but  recommenced.  Tennyson. 

4  To  leap  fences  ;  —  said  of  a  horse  ;  as,  he  fences  well, 
fene'er  (fSn'ser),  n.  One  who  fences  ;  specif.  :  a  One  who 
teaches  or  practices  the  art  of  fencing  with  sword  or  foil. 

Ar  blunt  as  the  fencer's  toils.  Shak. 

b  One  who  builds  or  repairs  fences.  Australia,  c  A  horse 
trained  to  jump  fences,  d  A  shifty  disputant, 
fen'chene  (fSn'chen),  n.  [See  fenchone  ;  -ene.]  Org. 
Chem.  A  terpene,  C10H1R,  obtained  as  a  colorless,  opti¬ 
cally  inactive  liquid  by  dehydration  of  fenchyl  alcohol, 
fen'chone  (-chon),  n.  [G.  fenchel  fennel  -f-  -one.]  Org. 
Chem.  An  oily  ketone,  C10HlfiO,  isomeric  with  and  some¬ 
what  resembling  camphor,  and  occurring,  the  dextro 
variety  in  oil  of  fennel,  and  the  levo  variety  in  oil  of  thuja, 
fen'chyl  (-chTl),  n.  [See  fenchone  ; -yl.]  Org.  Chem. 
A  univalent  radical,  C10H17,  the  hydroxide  of  wrhich,  fen¬ 
chyl  alcohol,  C10H17OH,  is  obtained  by  the  reduction  of 
fenchone.  The  alcohol  is  a  solid  of  penetrating  odor, 
fen'ci-ble  (fSn'sY-b’l),  a.  1.  Capable  of  being  defended, 
or  of  making  or  affording  defense.  Archaic. 

No  fort  so  J'encihle,  nor  walls  so  strong.  Spenser. 

2.  Fit  to  serve  as  an  inclosing  fence.  Rare. 

3.  Of  the  corps  of  fencibles.  Obs.  or  Hist. 
fen'ci-ble,  n.  Mil.  A  soldier  enlisted  for  home  service 

only  ;  —  usually  in  the/?/.  Obs.  or  Hist. 
fenc'ing  (fSn'sTng),  p.  pr .  &  vb.  n.  of  fence.  Specif.  :  vb. 
n.  1.  The  art  or  practice  of  attack  and  defense  w  ith  the 
sword  or  foil.  In  fencing  with  the  foil  or  small  sword, 
eight  simple  parries  are  recognized  :  prime,  seconde,  tierce, 
carte  (or  quarte),quinte.sixte,septime1and  octave,  although 
only  seconde,  tierce,  carte,  and  septime  are  common  in 
actual  assault.  See  these  terms,  and  guard,  Illust.  Hence, 
the  art  or  practice  of  fencelike  argument  or  debate. 

2  a  Materials  used  for  building  fences.  U.S.  b  The  ag¬ 
gregate  of  the  fences  put  up  for  incloaure  or  protection  ; 
as,  the  fencing  of  a  farm. 

fend  (fSnd),  v.  t.  ;  fend'ed  ;  fend'ing.  [Abbr.  fr.  defend.] 

1.  To  defend.  Archaic  or  Poetic. 

2.  To  keep  off  ;  to  prevent  from  entering  or  hitting;  to 
ward  off  ;  —  often  with  off ;  as,  to  fend  off  blows. 

With  tern  beneath  to  fend  the  bitter  cold.  Dryden. 


fe'male-ly,  adv.  of  female. 
fe'malo-ne88,  n.  See -ness. 
fe'mal-ist,  n.  A  gallant.  Ohs. 
fe'mal-ize,  v.  t.  See  -ize. 
feme.  Obs.  or  Scot.  var.  of  foam. 
femele.  femelle.  +  female. 
femenine.  +  feminine. 
fem'ic  (fSm'Ik),  a.  See  pe- 

T  HOOKA  PHY. 

fem'i-cide  ( fPm'Y-sTd),  n.  [ feme 
-+-  -vide  J  Act  of  killing  a  wom¬ 
an;  one  who  kills  a  woman. 
fom'i-na(-iui_),  n.  A  feather  from 
a  female  ostrich.  Trade  Name. 


fem'i-nate,  a.  [L.  feminatus.] 
Feminine  ;  effeminate.  Obs.  — 
fem'i-nate-ly,  adv.  Obs. 
fem'ine,  it.  Feminine.  Ohs. 
fem'i-nile,  a.  Feminine.  Obs. 
fem  i-nil'i-ty  (fem'T-nYl'Y-tY),  n. 
Femininity.  Rare. 
fem'i  nin.  Feminine.  Ref.  Sp. 
fem'i  nine,  v.  t.  To  make  fem¬ 
inine.  Obs. 

fem'i  nine-ly,  adv.  of  feminine. 
fem'i-nine-ness.  n.  See -ness. 
fem'i-nin-ism  (fgm'Y-nYn-Yz’m), 
v.  See -ism. 


fem  i-ni-za'tion  (-nl-za'shun  ; 

-ni-za'shtin),  n.  A  feminizing, 
or  state  of  being  feminized, 
fem'i-nye.  Var.  of  feminie. 
fem'o-ro-cau'dal,  fern'o-ro-coc- 
cyg'e-al.  a.  [femoro-  -(-  caudal, 
coccyqeul .]  Anat.  Pert,  to  the 
femur  or  thigh  and  the  tail, 
fem  o-ro-fib'u-lar.  a.  Anat.  Pert, 
to  (In'  femur  and  the  fibula, 
fem  o  ro-ro-tu'li  an.  a.  [ fernoro - 
-t-  rot  id  a)  Anat.  Pertaining  to 
the  femur  and  patella, 
fem  phy'ric  (fem-fT'rYk),  a.  Pe- 


trog.  Por/>/q/ritic  with  femic 

phenocryats.  [of  fend,  v.  I 
fen  (ffn)*.  Scot.  A  dial.  Eng.  var.  I 
fen  (fen),  n.  [Chin./ie/i1 .]  See 
measure.  W’ eight. 
fen.n.  [AS./j/ne mold.]  Arnold 
that  attacks  hops.  Dial.  Eng. 
fen,  n.  [Ax.fann  a  branch  of  BCi- 
enceorart.  ]  A  section  in  the  work 
of  Avicenna  on  physiology  and 
medicine  called  nis  “  Canon.’’ 
fen  ( fen),  r.  t ■  (See  fend.]  To 
forbid  ;  —  used  as  a  prohibitory 
exclamation  by  boys  playing 


marbles  or  other  games. 

fennunce.  finance. 
fen'ber-ry  ( trn'lH-r-n.  n.  The 
European,  or  small,  cranberry, 
fence'ful,  a.  Defensive, 
fence'lesa,  a.  See -less. 
fence'let.  n.  See -let. 
fence  lizard.  The  pine  lizard, 
fence  month.  Forest  Law.  The 
fawning  season  of  deer,  about  a 
month  in  late  June  and  early 
July,  when  hunting  is  prohib¬ 
ited  ;  hence,  the  breeding,  or 
close,  season  for  fish,  etc.  Eng. 


fence'-play/,  n.  A  combat  ; 

fencing. Obs. orR.  [of  fencer.) 
fenc'er-eB8  (f5n'B?r-5s),  n.,fem. | 
fence  rider  A  rider  employed  to 
survey  and  keep  in  repair  the 
fences  of  a  large  stock  ranch. 
ITes/cm  U.  S.  [or  game.) 

fence  time.  Close  time  for  fish  | 
fence  viewer.  An  official  who 
supervises  the  erection  and 
maintenance  of  fences  and 
boundaries.  U.  S. 
fen  cress.  Watercress.  [Eng.  | 
fen  cricket.  Mole  cricket.  Dial.  | 


food,  fo'ot ;  out,  oil ;  chair  ;  go  ;  sing,  iijk  ;  fhen,  thin  ;  nature,  verdure  (250) ;  K  =  ch  in  G.  icli,  ach  (144) ;  boN  ;  yet ;  zh  =  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Guide. 
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3.  To  forbid.  Ob s.  or  Dial. 

4.  To  maintain  ;  support.  Scot,  or  Dial.  Eng. 

fond  (fSnd),  v.  i.  1.  To  act  on  the  defensive,  or  in  opposi¬ 
tion  ;  to  resist ;  to  parry. 

The  dexterous  management  of  terms,  and  being  able  to  fend 
.  .  .  with  them,  passes  for  a  great  part  of  learning.  Locke 

2.  To  strive  ;  to  make  shift.  Scot,  or  Dial.  Eng. 
to  fend  and  prove,  to  wrangle ;  to  argue  bitterly  in  an  effort 
to  exculpate  one’s  self  and  lay  the  blame  on  another.  Obs. 
or  Dial.  Eng.  —  to  f.  for,  to  maintain;  to  provide  for;  to 
make  shift  for.  Colloq.  &  Dial. 
fend'er  (fSn'der),  n.  [From  fend,  v.  t.  it*  i.  :  cf.  defend¬ 
er.]  One  that  defends  or  protects  by  warding  off  harm  ; 
as :  a  Anything  serving  as  a  cushion  to  lessen  the  shock 
or  protect  the  surface  when  a  vessel  comes  in  contact  with 
another  vessel  or  a  wharf,  b  A  fender  board  or  splash¬ 
board.  c  Anything  set  up  to  protect  an  exposed  angle,  as 
of  a  house,  from  damage  by  carriage  wheels,  d  A  railing 
or  post  placed  as  a  guard  on  dock  walls  or  near  exca¬ 
vations,  holes,  etc.  e  The  device  in  front  of  locomotives 
and  electric  cars  to  lessen  injury  to  pedestrians  or  animals 
in  case  of  collision,  f  Arch.  A  horizontal  timber  or 
sleeper  supporting  the  lower  end  of  a  dead  shore,  g  A 
rub  plate  for  a  vehicle,  h  A  fireguard.  U.  S.  i  A  low 
metal  frame,  often  ornamental,  placed  in  front  of  the 
hearth  of  an  open  fireplace  to  keep  falling  coals  from  roll¬ 
ing  into  the  room,  and  to  serve  as  a  rest  for  fire  irons.  See 
curb,  n.,  7.  J  An  encircling  protection  of  rushes,  paper, 
or  the  like,  for  a  seal  on  a  document,  k  A  sluice  gate  ; 
sometimes,  a  sluice. 

fender  beam.  A  beam  used  as  a  fender  ;  as  :  a  The  inclined 
advance  piece  of  an  ice  breaker,  b  The  horizontal  top  beam 
into  which  the  posts  of  a  saw  gate  are  framed, 
fender  board-  A  board  serving  as  a  fender,  as  on  either 
side  of  a  carriage  or  car  step,  against  dirt, 
fender  bolt.  A  bolt  with  a  projecting  head  to  protect  the 
adjacent  parts  ;  also,  a  bolt  securing  a  fender, 
fender  boom.  A  boom  for  keeping  floating  logs  in  a  cer¬ 
tain  course. 

fender  Pile.  A  pile,  usually  one  of  a  group,  serving  as  a 
fender  between  boats  and  a  landing, 
fender  post.  One  of  the  guiding  stanchions  of  a  saw  gate, 
fenes-tella  (f&VSs-tSl'ri),  n.  [L.,  dim.  of  fenestra  win  ; 
dow.]  Lit.,  a  small  window  ;  hence,  Arch.,  a  small  win-  | 
dowlike  opening ;  specif.,  an  opening  in  an  altar  front, 
allowing  the  relics  within  to  be  seen, 
fe-nes'tra  (fe-nSs'trd),  n. ;  pi.  -tras  (-tre).  [L.,  window.] 

1.  Anat.  A  small  opening;  esp.,  either  of  two  apertures  in 
the  bone  between  the  tympanum  and  internal  ear :  a  The 
II  fe-nes'tra  o-va'lis  (S-va'ITs),  between  the  tympanum  and 
vestibule,  oval  in  shape  and  closed  by  a  membrane  to  which 
the  base  of  the  stapes  or  columella  is  attached,  b  The  ||  fe- 
nes'tra  ro-tun'da  (ro-tun'dd),  a  small  round  opening  (closed 
by  a  membrane)  from  the  tympanum  into  the  scala  tympani 
of  the  cochlea. 

2.  Zool.  a  A  transparent  spot,  as  in  the  wings  of  certain 
moths,  b  One  of  two  pits  covered  with  membrane  on  the 
head  of  certain  cockroaches. 

3.  Surg.  A  windowlike  opening  cut  into  au  immovable 
bandage  to  permit  inspection  of  a  part. 

fe-nes'tral  (fe-n6s'trdl),  a.  [L.  fenestra  window.]  1.  Arch. 
Pertaining  to  a  window  or  to  windows. 

2.  Of  or  pertaining  to,  or  having,  a  fenestra  or  fenestras, 
fe  nes'tral,  n.  [OF.]  Arch.  A  casement  or  window  sash 
closed  with  cloth  or  translucent  paper  instead  of  glass  ;  a 
window  ;  rarely,  a  window  pane. 

fe-nes'trato  (-trat),  a.  [L.  fenestratus ,  p.  p.  of  fenestrare 
to  furnish  with  openings  and  windows.]  1.  Haying  nu¬ 
merous  openings  ;  irregularly  reticulated  ;  as,  fenestrate 
membranes  ;  fenestrate  leaves  (of  Aponogeton ,  etc.). 

2.  Zobl.  Having  transparent  spots,  as  the  wings  of  certain 
butterflies. 

fe-nes'trat-ed  (fe-ngs'trat-Sd),  a.  1.  Arch.  Having  win¬ 
dows  ;  characterized  by  windows. 

2-  =  FENESTRATE. 

fenestrated  membrane  of  Henle  (hSn'lS)  [after  F.  G.  J.  Henle, 
German  physician],  Anat.,  the  elastic  membrane  of  the 
inner  coat  of  large  arteries,  composed  of  broad  elastic 
fibers  which  become  fused  to  form  a  perforated  sheet, 
fen  es-tra'tion  (fSn'es-tra'shwn),  n.  1.  Arch.  The  ar¬ 
rangement  and  proportioning  of  windows  ;  —  used  by  mod¬ 
ern  writers  for  the  decorating  of  an  architectural  compo¬ 
sition  by  means  of  the  window  (and  door)  openings,  their 
ornaments,  and  proportions. 

2.  State  or  condition  of  being  fenestrated. 
fen'es-tra'tO  (fgn'gs-tra'to),  n.  [It.  finestratoA  Arch.  A 
group  of  windows  considered  as  a  single  window  divided 
by  mullions  or  colonnettes.  Those  in  Venetian  palaces 
of  the  14th  and  loth  centuries  often  opened  upon  balconies 
and  were  of  extraordinary  delicacy  and  richness  of  style, 
slender  columns  supporting  elaborate  tracery,  and  the 
glass  being  set  in  separate  wooden  frames  behind,  leaving 
columns  and  tracery  free. 

fe  nes'trule  (fe-n§s'trdol),  n.  [L.fenestmla  a  little  window, 


fend.  fiend. 
fend,  n.  An  effort  for  one’s  self  ; 
a  shift.  Scot.  4-  Dial.  Eng. 
fend'a-ble  (fSn'dd-b’l),  a.  Able 
to  fend  for  one’s  self.  Dial.  Eng. 
fen'dace  (fSn'dfts),  n.  [OP'.,  an 
opening,  chink.]  An  ancient 
piece  of  throat  armor, 
fend'en,  a.  Fiendish.  Ohs. 
fender  bar.  Nnut.  A  long  fend¬ 
er,  usually  of  wood,  for  a  vessel, 
fend'er-less,  a.  See  -less. 
fender  skid.  Logging.  A  log 
placed  on  the  lower  side  of  a 
gutter  road  to  keep  the  logs  in 
place  while  skidding, 
fen'dil-late  (fCn'dT-lat),  v.  t. 
[F.  fendiller .]  To  crack  with 
6mall  fissures.  R.  Oxf.  E.  D.  — 
fen  dil-la'tion  (-la'shiln),  n.  R. 
fen  down.  Cotton  grass.  Obs. 

|j  fen'dreun  che-veu'  enqua'tre 
(fax'dr’  On  sh?-vQ'  a.\  kii'tr’). 
[F.]  To  split  a  hair  into  four  ; 
to  make  subtle  distinctions. 

||  fendu'  (fiiN'du'i,  a.  [F., 
split.]  Cut  open  or  slashed  after 
the  manner  of  dress  decoration 
in  the  time  of  Henrv  VIII., 
Elizabeth,  and  later.  The  style 
was  derived  from  the  Swiss.' 
fen  duck.  The  shoveler.  Eng. 
fend'y.  [fend,  v.  +  3d  -»/.] 
Clever  in  providing  ;  ready  in 
expedients  ;  able  to  fend. 


fene.  d*  feign,  fen. 
fenel.  d*  fennel. 
Fe-nel'la(f$-n£l'a),n.  In  Scott’s 
“  Peveril  of  the  Peak,”  a  fairy¬ 
like  attendant  on  the  Countess 
of  Derby.  She  feigns  to  be  deaf 
and  dumb. 

fen 'er  ate,  v.  i.  [L .  faeneratus, 
p.  p.  of  faeneran  to  lend  on  in¬ 
terest,  fr.  faenus  interest.]  To 
lend  money  on  interest.  Obs.  — 
fen  er-a'tion  (fPn'Sr-a'shrtn),  n. 
Ohs.  —  fen 'er- a' tor,  n.  Obs. 
Fen'es-tel'U-dae  (fgn'gs-tei'Y- 
de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  fr.  L .fenestel- 
la. J  Paleon.  See  lace  coral. 
fen'es-ter,  n.  [OF.  fenestre,  L. 
fenestra.]  Window.  Obs. 

||  fe  nes-tro'ne  (fSn'Gs-tro'na), 
7#. pi.  -N i  (-ne).  [It.]  Lit.,  a 
great  window;  generally,  a 
group  of  windows,  esp.  of  orna¬ 
mental  character,  like  those 
which  form  the  central  feature 
in  Venetian  palazzi. 
fenex.  d*  pikenix.  [fever.  1 
fen  fever.  A  form  of  malarial  | 
fen  fire.  The  will-o’-the-wisp, 
feng.  Obs.  pret.  of  fang. 

I  fence,  n.  =  fang,  n.  Obs. 
fen'gite  (fCn'jlt).  Var.  of 
i*h  eng  it  e.  [Dial.  Eng.  \ 

fen  goose.  The  gravlag  goose.  | 

;  fe-nicu-la'ceous  (te-ntk'fl-la'- 
I  shits),  a.  Like  fennel.  Obs. 


Feng-hwan: 


dim.  of  fenestra  a  window.]  Zool.  One  of  the  small  open¬ 
ings  between  intersecting  branches  of  a  polyzoan  colony. 
Feng'-hwang'  (f  ung'hwang'),  w.  [Chin,  feng*-]-' huang2.] 
Chinese  Myth.  A  pheas¬ 
antlike  bird  of  rich  plum¬ 
age  aud  graceful  form  and 
movement,  fabled  to  ap¬ 
pear  in  the  land  on  the 
accession  of  a  sage  to  the 
throne,  or  when  right 
principles  are  about  to 
prevail.  It  is  often  repre¬ 
sented  on  porcelains  and 
other  works  of  art.  See 
under  phienix. 
f  e  ng'-s  h  iTi  (f  u  n  g'- 
slioc/i),  n.  [Chin,  feng1 
wind  -f-  shui'6  water.]  A 
systemof  spirit  influences 
for  good  and  evil  believed 
by  the  Chinese  to  attend  the  natural  features  of  landscape  ; 
also,  a  kind  of  geomancy  dealing  with  these  influences, 
used  in  determining  sites  for  graves,  houses,  etc. 

Fe'nl-an  (fe'nT-Sn),  n.  [Ir .fiann:  cf.  OIr.  Fene,  a  name 
of  the  old  inhabitants  of  Ireland.]  1.  In  Gaelic  legend, 
one  of  a  band  of  heroes,  forming  a  kind  of  free  soldiery  or 
chi valric  order.  The  leader  was  Finn,  or  Finn  mac  Coul, 
and  among  its  more  famous  members  were  his  two  sons, 
Fergus,  the  bard,  and  Ossian ,  who  lived  with  a  fairy  three 
hundred  years  and  then  returned  to  Ireland  to  find  all  his 
companions  perished  and  to  change  from  a  youth  to  a  de¬ 
crepit  old  man  when  lie  set  foot  upon  his  native  soil.  Con¬ 
spicuous  also  were  Qoll ,  the  leader  of  a  rival  band,  which 
Finn  outwitted,  and  Diarmait  O'Duibhne,  who  eloped  with 
Finn’s  betrothed.  The  band  was  destroyed  partly  by  dis¬ 
sension  among  the  partisans  of  Finn  and  those  of  Goll,  and 
finally  in  a  great  battle  with  the  Irish  king. 

2.  A  member  of  a  secret  organization  (the  Irish  Revolu¬ 
tionary  Brotherhood  or,  popularly,  but  officially  only  of  the 
American  branch,  Fenian  Brotherhood),  consisting  mainly  of 
Irishmen,  and  men  of  Irish  birth  or  ancestry,  having  for 
its  aim  the  overthrow  of  English  rule  in  Ireland. 

—  Fe'nl-an,  a.  —  Fe'ni-an  ism  (-Tz’m),  n. 
fenks  (fSi]ks),  n.  The  refuse  whale  blubber,  used  as 
manure  and  in  the  manufacture  of  Prussian  blue, 
fen'nec  (fen'ek),  n.  [Ar .fanek,"]  Zool .  A  small  African 
fox  ( Vulpes  zerda )  of  a  pale  * 

fawn  color,  remarkable  for  the 
large  size  of  its  ears.  The  . .  •>> 

name  is  extended  to  related 
species. 

fen'nel  (fSn'el),  n.  [AS .fenol, 

Jinol ,  fr.  LL.  (assumed)  fena- 
clum ,  fr.  L.  feniculum,  faeni-  Fennec. 

culum,  dim.  of  fenuin,  faenum,  hay.  Cf.  fenugreek, 
finochio.]  A  perennial  apiaceous  plant  ( Fceniculum  feeni- 
culum )  with  yellow  flowers  and  very  finely  divided  leaves. 
It  is  cultivated  for  the  aromatic  flavor  of  its  seeds, 
fennel  flower.  Any  ranunculaceous  herb  of  the  genus  Ni- 
gella,  or  its  flower.  N.  satira  yields  fennel  seed,  used  as  a 
condiment,  etc.,  in  India.  These  seeds  are  the  ‘‘fitches  ” 
mentioned  in  Isaiah  (xxviii.  25).  See  Nigella. 
fen'ny  (fSn'T),  a.  [AS.  fennig.']  Pertaining  to,  inhabit¬ 
ing,  or  grown  in,  a  fen  ;  abounding  in  fens  ;  swampy  ; 
boggy  ;  muddy.  “  Fenny  snake.”  Shah. 

Fen'rir  (fSn'rir),  or  Fen'ris-wolP  (fSn'ns-wdolf'),  n. 
[Icel.  Fenrir ,  Fenrisulfr .]  Norse  Myth.  The  wolf,  spawn 
of  Loki,  who  fights  with  Tyr,  and  is  afterwards  bound  by 
the  A£sir  and  cast  into  Niflheim,  to  be  unchained  for  the 
final  combat,  at  Ragnarok  (which  see), 
fent  (fent),  n.  [ Y.fenie .  Cf.  vent  a  hole.]  Obs.,  Scot.,  or 
Dial.  Eng.  1.  An  opening  ;  a  slit  ;  a  cleft  ;  esp.,  a  slit 
in  a  garment,  as  at  the  neck,  or  for  a  placket  hole. 

2.  A  reulnant  of  cloth  ;  an  imperfect  piece  of  goods, 
fen'u-greek  (fSn'u-gr§k)t  n.  [L.  faenum  Graecutn ,  lit., 
Greek  hay  :  cf.  F.  fenugrec.  Cf.  fennel.]  An  annual 
Asiatic  fabaceous  plant  (Trigonella  fcenumgrsecum),  culti¬ 
vated  for  its  aromatic  mucilaginous  seeds,  formerly  em¬ 
ployed  in  medicine  and  still  used  by  veterinarians, 
feod  (fud),  7i.  [Var.  of  feud.]  A  feudal  estate  ;  a  fee.  ■ 
feod'al,  a.  —  feo-dal'i-ty.  feod'a-to-ry,  n.  See  feud,  etc. 
feod'a-ry  (fud'«-rT),  n.  ;  pi.  -ries  (-rlz).  [See  feud  ary.] 
Obs.  or  Hist.  1.  A  feudal  tenant;  a  feudatory;  vassal; 
hence,  a  subject,  dependent,  or  servant. 

2.  An  officer  of  the  ancient  (English)  court  of  wards,  ap¬ 
pointed  to  receive  rents. 

3.  An  accomplice  ;  confederate.  Shah. 

Unlike  the  other  derivatives  of  .feod,  feud,  the  spelling  in 
fend-  lias  generally  been  retained  for  this  word, 
feod'a-ry,  a.  Feudally  subject ;  vassal.  Obs.  or  Hist. 
feoff  (fSf),  v.  t. ;  feoffed  (fgft)  ;  feoff'ing.  [ME.  feffen , 
OF.  feffer,  fieffer,  F.  feffer,  ir.  fief  fief ;  cf.  LL.  feoff  are, 
fefare.  See  fief.]  1.  Law.  To  invest  (with  a  fee  or  feud); 


to  put  in  possession  (properly,  of  a  freehold  interest  in 
corporeal  hereditament,  formerly,  sometimes,  of  a  leas* 
hold);  to  enfeoff. 

2.  To  present  or  invest  (with  anything);  also,  to  conff 
(a  fee  upon  another).  Obs. 

feoff  ee'  (f8f-e'),  n.  [OF.  fejjl,  fieffe,  p.  p.]  Law.  Th 
person  to  whom  a  feoffment  is  made  ;  the  person  enfeoffed  * 
specif.,  in  England,  a  trustee  (more  fully  called  feoffee  in, 
or  of,  trust)  invested  with  a  freehold  estate,  the  term  being 
now  esp.  used  of  the  members  of  certain  boards  holding 
land  for  public  uses.  —  feoff-ee'ship,  n. 
feoff 'ment  (fgf'm^nt),  n.  [OF.  fe  fitment,  fieffement:  cf. 
LL.  feojff amentum. ]  Law.  The  grant  of  a  feud  or  fee  ; 
technically,  a  gift  of  a  freehold  in  land  accompanied  by 
livery  of  seizin,  which  was  originally  in  England  the  sole 
method  of  investing  a  person  with  a  freehold  estate,  and 
might  be  with  or  without  a  deed  or  charter  of  enfeoff¬ 
ment,  but  now  by  8  &  9  Viet.  c.  100,  s.3,  must  be  with  a  deed. 
Also,  the  deed  of  enfeoffment,  or  instrument  conveying  the 
estate.  This  form  of  conveyance  is  now  nearly  obsolete  in 
England,  and  never  was  practiced  in  the  United  States.  A 
feoff  ment  at  common  law  implied  warranty  of  title, 
feof'for,  feof'fer  (fgf'er),  n.  [AF.  feoff  our. 1.  Law.  One 
who  makes  a  feoffment  to  another  ;  one  who  enfeoffs. 

2.  Formerly,  erroneously,  a  feoffee. 

-fer  (-fer).  [L.  -fer,  as  in  crucifer  cross  bearer  ;  ferre  to 

bear.]  A  suffix  denoting  bearer,  earner.  It  forms  nouns 
corresponding  to  adjectives  in  -ferous. 
fe  ra'cious  (fe-ra'shws),  a.  [L.  J'erax,  -acts,  fr.  ferre  to 
bear.]  Fruitful ;  fertile.  —  fe-rac'i-ty  (fe-rSs'T-tT),  n. 
Fe'rse  (fe're),  n.  pi.  [L.,  wild  animals,  fern.  pi.  of  ferns 
wild.]  Zool.  a  In  the  classification  of  Linnaeus,  a  group 
including  the  Carnivora,  Inseetivora,  aud  certain  marsu¬ 
pials.  b  In  recent  classifications,  the  Carnivora. 

I!  fe'rae  na-tu'rai  (na-tu're).  [L.J  Of  a  wild  nature  ;  —  ap¬ 
plied  esp.  to  animals,  as  foxes,  wild  ducks,  etc.,  in  which, 
at  the  common  law,  no  one  can  claim  absolute  property. 
A  qualified  property  may  be  obtained  in  ferae  naturae  bv  re¬ 
ducing  them  to  possession,  by  owning  the  land  on  which 
they  may  be,  or  by  having  a  special  privilege  of  hunting, 
taking,  or  killing  them. 

fe'ral  (fe'ral),  a.  [L.  fer  a  a  wild  animal,  fr.  ferus.  See 
fierce.]  1.  a  Untamed,  unbroken,  undomesticated  or 
uncultivated  ;  hence,  wild  ;  savage  ;  brutal,  b  Having  es¬ 
caped  from  domestication  or  cultivation  and  become  wild. 
2.  Astrol.  Designating  zodiacal  signs  that  represent  wild 
beasts,  as  Leo  and  the  last  part. of  Sagittarius, 
fe'ral,  a.  [L.  feralis  belonging  to  the  dead.]  Funereal; 
deadly ;  fatal;  dangerous.  “  Feral  diseases.”  Burton. 
Fe-ra'li-a  (fe-ra'lT-d),  n.  pi.  [L.,  prop.  neut.  pi.  of  feralis 
belonging  to  the  dead.]  Bom.  Relig.  Public  religious  cer¬ 
emonies  held  in  honor  of  the  dead  upon  the  last  day  (Feb. 
21)  of  the  Parentalia.  See  Pauentalla. 
f e-rash'  (fS-rash'),  n.  [Hind.,  fr.  Ar.  farrash  a  spreader  of 
carpets.]  In  the  Orient,  a  servant  who  attends  to  the  pitch¬ 
ing  and  furnishing  of  tents,  or  to  the  furniture  of  rooms. 
feU -de-lance'  (fSr'de-laNs'),  n.  [F.,  the  iron  of  a  lance, 
lance  head.]  Zobl.  A  large  venomous  serpent  ( Lachesis 
lanceolatus)  of  South  and  Central  America,  Mexico,  and 
some  of  the  West  Indies,  where  it  infests  the  sugar  planta¬ 
tions,  and  is  greatly  dreaded.  It  is  allied  to  the  rattle¬ 
snake,  but  has  no  rattle. 

fer  -de-mo  line'  (  mo'len'),  fer  -de-mou  line'  (-nW- 
len'),  n.  [F .fer  de  moulin  iron  of  a  mill.]  Her.  The 
rind  of  a  millstone  depicted  as  a  bearing. 

Fer'dl  nand  (fffrMT-nSnd),  n.  [F.  ;  cf.  It.  Ferdinando, 
Sp.  Fernando ,  G.  Ferdinand.  The  origin  is  Germanic, 
peril.  Gothic.]  1.  Masc.  prop.  name.  F.  Ferdinand  (fSr'- 
de'naN'),  Ferrand  (fgr'riiN') ;  It.  Ferdinando  (fSr'de-nan'- 
do),  Fei-rando  (fgr-ran'd5)  ;  Sp.  Hernando  (Sr-nar/do), 
Fernando  (f5r-nan'do) ;  G.  &  D.  Ferdinand  (fgr'de-nant). 
2.  a  In  Shakespeare’s  “  Love’s  Labour ’s  Lost,”  the  kii%g  of 
Navarre,  whose  proposed  devotion  to  study  is  never  realized 
because  of  his  falling  in  love  with  the  princess  of  France, 
b  In  Shakespeare’s  “Tempest,”  the  son  of  the  king  of 
Naples  and  lover  of  Miranda  (which  see),  c  In  Webster’s 
“  Duchess  of  Malfi,”  the  cynical  brutal  brother  of  the 
duchess,  whom  he  murders  out  of  wounded  pride, 
fere  (fer),  n.  Also  fear,  feere.  [ME.  fere  companion,  AS. 
gefera,  fr.the  root  of  faran  to  travel.  SeeFARE.]  l.Amate 
or  companion  ; — often  used  of  a  wife  or  husband.  Ar¬ 
chaic,  Scot.,  or  Dial.  Eng.  Chaucer. 

2.  A  peer  ;  an  equal.  Obs. 

fer'e-to-ry  (fSr'e-to-rl),  n.; pi.  -ribs  (-nz).  [ME .fertre,  OF. 
fiertre,  L.  feretrum  bier,  Gr.  </>€perpov,  fr.  i^cpea/  to  bear, 
akin  to  L.  ferre.  E.  bear  to  support.]  1.  A  bier  or  shrine 
(usually  adapted  to  be  carried  in  ceremonial  processions, 
variously  adorned)  used  for  containing  relics  of  saints. 

2.  A  bier.  Rare. 

3.  A  room  or  chapel  in  which  a  feretory  was  kept, 
fer'gu-scn-ite  (ffir'gw-swn-It),  n.  Min.  [After  R.  Fer¬ 
guson,  a  Scot.]  A  brownish  black  niobate  and  tanta- 


fen'il.  T  FENNEL.  [l»H(ENIX.| 
fe'nix.  Obs.  var.  or  ref.  sp.  of  | 
fenk,  v.  t.  [OF.  veintre  (in  some 
forma  beginning  with  venc-),  L. 
I'incere J  To  conquer.  Obs. 
fen  land.  Swamp  land  ;  lens.  — 
fen'land'er,  n. 

fen  lentil.  The  lesser  duckweed 
(Lemna  minor). 

fen'lich,  fenniliche.  a.  [AS. 
fen  He.]  Fenny  ;  boggy.  Obs. 
fen'man,  «.  ,*  jd.  -men.  An  in¬ 
habitant  oi  fens, 
fenne.  +  fen. 
fennel  oil.  See  oil,  Table  I. 
fennel  water.  Pliarm.  Distilled 
water  of  fennel  seed.  It  is  a  stim¬ 
ulant  and  carminative, 
fen'nish,  a.  Abounding  in,  or 
belonging  to,  fens  ;  fenny, 
fen'ny  (fen'T),  a.  [AS./vmp.] 
Moldy  ;  musty.  Dial.  Eng. 
fe-nom'e-nal,  fe-nom'e-non. Phe¬ 
nomenal,  phenomenon.  Ref.  Sp. 
\\  fe-nou'illette'  (f?-noo'yct'),  n. 
[F.J  Fennel  w'ater. 
fenow.  T  finew. 
fen  pole.  A  jumping  pole  for 
crossing  ditches,  etc. 
fen  rue.  The  European  rue 
Thalictrum  finvum. 
fen  runners.  Skates  used  on  the 
frozen  fens.  [cible.I 

fen'sa-bll,  -sable,  -sible.  *f*  fen-I 
fense.  Fence.  Ref.  Sp. 


fen 'shake',  n.  Ague.  Colloq. 

fen'sive  (ffn'slv).  Aphetic 

form  of  defensive.  [Colloq.  I 

fen'slodg  er,  n.  A  fenman.] 

fenBB  +  FENCE. 

fen 'sure.  n.  A  fence.  Obs. 

fen  thrush.  Missel  thrush.  Eng. 

fe'nus.  Var.  of  fasnus. 

fenye.  feign. 

feo.  T  FEE. 

feode.  +  feed. 

II  fe'o-dum  (fe'fi-dftm),  w  Late 
Lat.  form  of  feod.  —  fe'o-dum 
an-ti'quum  (flh-tl'kwQm),  a  fee 
descended  from  the  tenant’s  an¬ 
cestors.  —  f.  no'vum,  a  new  fee, 
that  is,  one  which  began  with 
the  tenant  in  possession,  not  be¬ 
ing  obtained  by  descent  from 
ancestors.  Various  theories  de¬ 
rive  the  law  of  descent  with  re¬ 
spect  to  admission  of  collaterals 
and  exclusion  of  ancestors  from 
the  distinction  between  this  and 
feodum  antiquum.  (See  2  Pol¬ 
lock  &  Mait  287.) 
feoff  (ff-f).  Var.  of  fief. 
feoh.  ^  fee. 
feoht.  *]*  FIGHT, 
feol.  +  fell,  pret.  of  fall. 
feole.  +  fele. 
feond.  +  fiend. 
feor.  far,  fear,  fier,  price, 
feorrene  ^  ferren. 
feorst.  +  frist. 


feower.  +  FOUR, 
feowertene.  t*  fourteen. 
fer.  T  fear,  fere,  fi re.  [far.| 
fer.  Obs.  or  dial.  Eng.  var.  of  I 
fer.  Obs.  or  dial.  Eng.  var.  of 
for. 

fer.  Ohs.  pret.  of  fare. 

Fer.  Abbr.  Ferdinand. 
Fer'a-morz  (f£r'd-morz),  n.  See 
Lalla  Rookh.  [See  weight. I 
fe-ras'la  (fC-riis'Ia),  n.  [Ar.]| 
ferd.  v.  [AS .fierd,fyrd,  army, 
expedition.  See  fare,  t.]  An 
army  :  host  ;  hand.  Obs 
ferd,  v.  [ME.  ferd  fear  ;  cf. 
feren  to  frighten.]  Fear.  Obs. 
Ferd.  Abbr.  Ferdinand, 
ferd.  ferde.  feared,  fourth. 
ferde  Obs.  pret.  of  fere,  fare. 
feV-de-four'chette'  (f  a  r'd  5- 
foor'sh£t'),  a.  [F.,  iron  of  a 
fork.]  Her.  A  eros6  having  a 
forked  iron  at  each  end. 
ferdegew.  n.  't  Farthingale.  Ohs. 
fer'del.  fardel,  fourth  (of  a 
virgate). 

fer'del,  n.  =  feri.ing. 
fer'dell.  *]*  fardel,  n.,  bundle, 
ferder.  ferdest.  +  farther, 
fa  rtii  est. 

ferd'ful,  a.  Filling  or  filled  with 
fear;  terrible;  timorous;  cau¬ 
tious.  Obs.— ferd'ful-ness,  n.  Obs. 
ferd'lalk,  n.  [Dial,  feared  afraid 
-4-  abstract-noun  suffix  seen  in 


Icel.  - leikr ,  -leiku]  Terror.  Obs. 

ferd'ness,  n.  Fearfulness.  Obs. 
ferd 'ship,  n.  Terror.  Obs. 
ferd'wit,  n.  [AS.ferdwxte.]  0. 
Eng.  Laic.  A  fine  for  not  going 
out  with  tli e  ferd,  or  army, 
ferd'y,  a.  Fearful  ;  afraid.  Obs. 
fere  d*  far,  fear,  feir.  ferry, 
fire.  [Oh.f.  I 

fere,  a.  [Y.fier.’]  Fierce  ;  bold. | 
fere,  v.  i.  =  fare  (in  various 
senses).  Obs. 

fere.  >•.  i.  [See  affejr.]  To 
appertain  ;  he  due  ;  be  fit.  Obs. 
fere,  n.  [AS.  gefer.  Cf.  fere  a 
companion.]  Companionship  ; 
a  company.  Obs.  or  Scot.  —  in 
fere,  together;  in  common.  Obs. 
fere,  v.  t.  To  companion  ;  ac¬ 
company  :  mate.  Obs. 
fere,  a.  [Icel.  ,tserr  able,  capa. 
ble,  prop.,  fit  for  traveling,  Cf 
fare,  v.]  Strong;  able;  i* 
health.  Obs.,  Scot.,  or  Dial. 
Eng.  —  n.  [Icel.  fieri  a  being 
within  reach, a  match  (for  one).J 
Ability  ;  might ;  health.  Obs. 
ferede'  d*  ferrede. 

Fe-ren'ghi.  Var.  of  Ferinoi. 
fer'e-trum  (ffr'f-trum),  n. ;  pi. 
-tra  (-tra).  [L.]  A  feretory, 
ferfent.  d*  fervent. 
ferforth.  d*  far-forth. 
ferful.  d*  fearful.  [nian.i 
Fer'gus  (fflr'gt/s),  n.  See  Fr-| 


ale,  senate,  dire,  ftm,  Account,  arm,  ask,  sofa ;  eve,  Svent,  Snd,  recent,  maker ;  ice,  ill ;  old,  6bey,  orb,  6dd,  s5ft,  connect ;  use,  unite,  urn,  up,  circus,  menu  • 

||  Foreign  Word.  d*  Obsolete  Variant  of.  +  combined  with.  =  equals. 
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aghu 


late  of  yttrium,  erbium,  cerium,  uranium,  etc 
It  yields  helium. 

Fer'guson's  par'adox 

(ffir'gM-snhiz).  Mech.  A  train 
of  wheels  used  in  the  study 
of  epicycloidal  gearing  sliow- 
ing  apparently  paradoxical 
results.  It  consists  of  au 
immovable  wheel  A  gearing  „ 
through  an  idle  wheel  B  with  Ferguson  s  1  armlox. 
three  wheels  E,  F,  O’ mounted  on  the  same  spindle  ( C),  F 


(but  the  supporting  spindle  turns  in  the  wheel),  while  E 
goes  round  one  way  and  G  the  other  way. 
fe'ri-a  (fe'ri-a),  n. ;  pi.  feri*:  (-e).  [L.]  1.  pi.  As  a 

Latin  word,  festival  days  ;  holidays  ;  as,  fe'ri-ae  Jo'vi  (jo'vi), 
festivals  of  Jupiter. 

2.  Eccl.  A  week  day,  esp.  one  neither  a  festival  nor  a  fast. 
II  fe'ria  (fa'rya),  n.  [Sp.]  A  fair  ;  fiesta.  Southwestern  U.  S. 
fe'rl-al  (fe'rT-ftl),  a.  [LL.  ferialis ,  fr.  L.  feriae  holidays: 
cf.  F.  ferial.  See  6th  fair.]  1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  feriae. 
2-  Scots  Law .  Designating  a  day  or  time  when  judicial 
proceedings  may  not  be  held  or  process  served, 
ferial  use,  Eccl.  Music,  music  for  days  marked  by  no  special 
observance ;  —  opposed  to  festal  use,  or  music  of  a  more 
elaborate  character  for  feast  days. 

fe'rine  (fe'rin  ;  fe'rin  ;  183,  277),  a.  [L.  ferinus,  fr.  fera 
wild  beast,  ferus  wild.  See  fierce.]  1.  Of  or  pertaining 
to,  or  resembling,  wild  beasts ;  feral ;  wild  ;  untamed. 

2.  Malignant ;  —  said  of  a  disease.  Rare. 

—  fe'rine  ly,  m/c. —  fe'rine  ness,  n. 
fe'rine,  n.  A  wild  beast.  Rare. 

Fe-rin'gi  (fS-rlq'ge),  n.  [Per.  Farangl ,  or  Ar.  Firanjx , 
prop.,  a  Frank.]  In  India,  a  European  ;  also,  a  Eurasian, 
esp.  of  Portuguese-Indian  blood  ; — derogatory  native  name, 
fer'i-ty  (fSr'T-tT),  n.  [L.  feritas,  fr.  ferns  wild.]  Wild  or 
untamed  state;  hence,  savageness;  fierceness;  brutality. 
“  The/eri7y  of  the  moose  and  caribou.”  Century  Mag. 
fer'mail  (fGr'mal),  n.  [OF.  fermail,  fermaille.]  Antiq. 
or  Her.  A  clasp  ;  buckle  ;  setting. 

Fer  ma'ti-an  (f?r-ma'shT-an;  -slmn),  a.  Math.  Referring 
to  the  French  mathematician  Pierre  de  Fermat  (1001-65) ; 

—  esp.  applied  to  a  form  of  mathematical  induction  in¬ 
vented  by  Fermat  as  the  basis  of  the  theory  of  numbers. 

Fer  mat'  prime  (fSr'ma').  [See  Fermatian.]  Math.  A 
number  of  the  form  2n  +  1,  where  n  is  of  the  form  2r  ;  as 

3,  5,  17,  257,  .  .  .  for  r  =  0, 1,  2,  3,  .  .  .  Regular  polygons  the 
numbers  of  whose  sides  are  these  primes  are  the  only  fun¬ 
damental  polygons  in  script  ible  in  the  circle. 

Fer  mat’s'  law  or  principle  (fSr'maz').  Physics.  The 
principle  that,  in  wave  motion,  the  course  of  a  ray  is  that 
tor  which  the  time  is  a  minimum;  the  principleof  least  time. 
Fermat’S  theorem.  Theory  of  Numbers.  The  theorem 
that  if  7i  be  a  prime  number  and  a  be  a  number  prime  to  n, 
then  an~ 1  —  1  is  divisible  by  n. 

fer'ment  (fGr'mSnt),  n.  [L.  fermentum  ferment  (in  senses 
1  &  2),  perh.  for  fervimentum,  fr .fervere  to  be  boiling  hot, 
boil,  ferment :  cf.  F.  ferment.  Cf.  barm,  fervent.] 

1.  An  agent  capable  of  producing  fermentation,  as  yeast 
or  diastase  ;  a  zyme.  It  is  customary  to  divide  ferments 
into  two  classes  ;  (1)  Formed  or  organized  ferments,  which 
are  living  organisms  (molds,  bacteria,  yeasts).  (2)  Unor¬ 
ganized ,  structureless ,  or  chemical  ferments,  wnich  are 
chemical  substances  and  which  belong  for  the  most  part 
to  the  class  of  complex  soluble  organic  compounds  known 
as  enzymes  or  soluble  ferments.  The  action  of  many,  if  not 
all,  organized  ferments  is  probably  due  to  enzymes  formed 
by  them.  See  enzyme. 

2.  Fig.:  Tumult;  agitation;  excitement;  heat. 

The  nation  is  in  a  ferment.  Wtilpole. 

3.  A  gentle  internal  motion  of  the  constituent  parts  of  a 
fluid ;  fermentation. 

Syn.  —  See  ebullition. 

fer  ment' (fer-ment'),  v.  i.;  fer-ment'ed;  fer-ment'ing.  [L. 
fermentare,  fermentatum :  cf.  F.  fermenter.  See  ferment, 
n.]  1.  To  undergo  fermentation  ;  to  work  ;  effervesce. 

2.  To  be  agitated  or  excited  by  violent  emotions. 

But  finding  no  redress,. ferment  and  rage.  Milton. 
fer  ment',  t.  To  cause  ferment  or  fermentation  in  ;  to 
set  in  motion;  to  excite  internal  emotion  in;  to  heat; 
agitate  ;  exacerbate  ;  foment. 

Ye  vigorous  swains  !  while  youth your  blood.  Pope. 
fer-ment'a-ble  (fer-mgn'td-b’l),  a.  1.  Capable  of  under¬ 
going  fermentation,  esp.  alcoholic  fermentation. 

2.  Capable  of  causing  fermentation.  Rare. 

—  fer  ment  a  bil'i  ty  (-bTl'T-tT),  n. 

Fer  men  ta'rl  an  (fflr'mSn-ta'rT-an),  n.  [L.  fermentum 
leaven.  See  ferment,  n.]  Eccl.  Hist.  One  who  adheres  to 
the  doctrine  that  the  Eucharist  should  be  celebrated  with 
leavened  bread;  —  a  name  of  reproach  given  by  Latin  Chris¬ 
tians  to  the  members  of  the  Greek  Church.  Cf.  azymite. 
fer  men-ta'tion  (-ta'shwn),  n.  1.  A  process  of  chemical 
change  with  effervescence,  of  the  nature  of  or  similar  to 
that  produced  by  the  action  of  yeast;  by  extension,  Chem ., 
any  of  various  transformations,  esp.  of  organic  substances, 


by  the  action  of  ferments,  as  in  the  souring  of  milk,  the 
ripening  of  cheese,  or  the  formation  of  vinegar  from  cider 
or  sugar  from  starch.  Fermentation  is  usually  the  cata¬ 
lytic  decomposition  of  a  complex  compound  into  simpler 
ones.  The  different  varieties  are  often  named  after  the 
most  important  product.  Ordinary  or  alcoholic  fermenta¬ 
tion,  whereby  certain  kinds  of  sugar,  esp.  glucose,  are  con¬ 
verted  into  alcohol  and  carbon  dioxide,  proceeds  whenever 
yeast  is  added  to  dough  or  to  sugar  solutions  under  con¬ 
ditions  of  temperature,  dilution,  etc.,  favorable  to  the 
growth  of  the  yeast  plant  (see  yeast).  Starch  (as  in  dough) 
and  cane  sugar  do  not  themselves  undergo  alcoholic  fer¬ 
mentation,  but  they  are  capable  of  being  decomposed  into 
fermentable  substances.  See  diastase,  invertase;  also 
ACETIC  FERMENTATION,  LACTIC  FERMENTATION,  etc. 

2-  A  state  of  agitation  or  excitement. 

A  wnwer&nX  fermentation  of  human  thought.  C.  Kingsley. 
fermentation  theory.  Med.  The  theory  which  likens  the 
course  of  certain  diseases  (esp.  infectious  diseases)  to  the 
process  of  fermentation,  and  attributes  them  to  the  organ¬ 
ized  ferments  in  the  body.  It  does  not  differ  materially 
from  the  now  accepted  germ  theoi'y  (which  see), 
fer  ment'a  tive  (ier-men'td-tTv),  a.  [Cf.  F.  fermeniatif.\ 
Causing,  having  power  to  cause,  or  produced  by,  fermenta¬ 
tion  ;  fermenting;  as,  a  fermentative  process.  —  fcr-ment'- 
n  tive  ly,  adv.  —  fer  ment'a  tive-ness,  n. 

fermentative  dyspepsia.  See  dyspepsia. 
fer-men'tlve  (-mSn'tTv),  a.  Fermentative, 
fer'moiit  oils.  Volatile  oils  produced  by  the  fermentation 
of  plants,  and  not  originally  contained  in  them, 
fer  ment  ol'o-gy  (fGr'mSn-tSl'o-ji),  n.  [  ferment  -f-  -logy-] 
Science  dealing  with  ferments  and  fermentation, 
fer'mer  y  (fGr'iner-T),  n.  Also  farmery.  [OF.  evfermerie."] 
An  infirmary  ;  esp.,  one  of  a  religious  house, 
fer'me  turo  (fGr'me-kur),  7i.  [F.,  fr.  fermer  to  close.] 

Ordnance.  In  breech-loading  firearms,  the  breech-closing 
mechanism,  or  device,  which  resists  the  pressure  toward 
the  rear,  and  seals  the  chamber  against  escape  of  gas  in 
that  direction. 

fern  (ffirn),  n.  [AS.  /earn  ;  akin 
to  D.  varen,  G.  fam,  /ornkraut ; 
cf.  Skr.  parna  wing,  feather,  leaf, 
sort  of  plant,  Lith.  papartis  fern, 

Russ,  paporot,  Ir.  raitnneach.]  A 
plant  of  the  order  Filicales  and 
phylum  Pteridophyta;  one  of  the 
higher  cryptogams.  Ferns  re¬ 
semble  seed  plants  in  being  dif¬ 
ferentiated  into  root,  stem,  and 
leaves  (fronds)  and  in  having  vas¬ 
cular  tissue.  In  both  cases  the 
sporophyte  or  asexual  generation 
is  the  conspicuous  one.  Ferns, 
however,  produce  no  seeds,  but 
by  germination  of  the  asexual 
spores  borne  on  the  fertile  fronds 
(the  sori  containing  them  were 
known  at  one  time  as  “ fern 
fruits  ” )  they  develop  a  distinct 
gametophyte  (prothallium).  This 
is  a  flat  thalloid  body  bearing  an- 
theridia  and  archegonia  on  its 
surface ;  the  egg  of  the  archego- 
nium,  fertilized  by  a  spermato- 
zoid,  gives  rise  to  tne  young  fern 


Fern  ( Dryopteris  filir- 
mas).  C  Single  Pinnule 
showing  Son  (1,  1  In- 
dusium,  2  Sporanjria); 
D  Sorus,  Longitudinal 
Section  ;  E  Sorus,  Trnns- 
verse  Section  (1  Leaf, 
2  Indusium,  Spornn- 
gia) ;  B  Section  of  Rhi¬ 
zome  (1,  1  Vascular 
Bundles). 


plant  or  sporophyte.  Ferns  differ  greatly  in  habit  and  in 
the  form  and  size  of  their  fronds.  In  the  ’majority,  as  the 
spleemvorts  (Asplenium),  the  stem  consists  only  of  a  sub¬ 
terranean  rootstock  ;  but  some  tropical  genera  ( Alsophila , 
Cyathea,  etc.)  have  erect  woody  trunks  and  are  known  as 
tree  ferns.  The  earliest  fossil  ferns  occurred  in  the  De¬ 
vonian,  and  throughout  the  Carboniferous  they  were  ex¬ 
tremely  abundant,  dominating  the  flora  of  that  age.  Many 
fossil  genera  have  been  described.  See  Filicales,  PTERi- 
dophyta,  and  the  names  of  the  various  leading  genera, 
iern  ally.  In  general,  any  pteridophytic  plant  exclusive 
of  members  of  the  order  Filicales  ;  frequently,  any  plant  of 
the  family  Marsileaceie  or  of  the  family  Salviniaceie.  The 
term  is  popularly  applied  to  such  plants  as  the  horsetails, 
ly  copods,  etc.,  to  distinguish  them  from  the  true  ferns 
having  a  leafy  habit.  Cf.  fernwort. 
fern  ball.  A  ball  composed  of  the  compacted  growing  rhi¬ 
zomes  of  several  small  ferns,  principally  species  of  Daval- 
lia ,  imported  from  Japan  for  use  in  house  decoration, 
fern'blrd'  (fGrn'bGrd'),  n.  A  small  passerine  bird  ( Sphe - 
nceacus punclatus)  of  New  Zealand  which  frequents  marshy 
ground.  It.  is  a  poor  flyer,  and  is  becoming  rare,  owing  to 
the  burning  of  the  biish  and  draining  of  the  swamps. 
There  are  several  related  species, 
fern'brake'  (-brak'),  n.  a  The  common  brake  or  bracken, 
b  A  dense  growth  or  thicket  of  ferns, 
fem'er-y  (ffir'ner-T),  n. ;  -eries  (-Tz).  An  artificial  plan¬ 
tation  or  collection  of  ferns, 
fern  moss  Any  moss  of  the  genus  Fissidens. 
fern  owl  a  The  European  goatsucker,  b  The  short¬ 
eared  owl.  Ireland. 

fern  seed  The  dustlike  asexual  spores  of  ferns,  formerly 
taken  for  seeds,  and  reputed  to  render  one  who  carried 
them  invisible. 

I  think  you  are  more  beholding  to  the  night  than  to  fern  seed 
for  your  walking  invisible.  Shak. 


fem'wort'  (ftirn'wtirt'),  ?1.  Any  plant  belonging  to  the 
Pteridophyta  ;  a  fern  or  fern  ally, 
fern'y  (fGr'nl),  a_.  Of,  pert,  to,  or  abounding  in,  ferns, 
fe-ro'clous  (fe-ro'shds),  a.  [L.  fer  ox ,  -ocisy  fierce,  akin  to 
ferus  wild.  See  fierce.]  Fierce;  savage;  cruel;  indi¬ 
cating  ferocity  ;  as,  ferocious  look  or  features  ;  a  ferocious 
lion.  —  fe-ro'cious-ly,  adv.  — fe-ro'clous-ness,  >/. 

It  [Christianity]  has  abated  the/ej'ocjoMs/jexj,-  of  war.  Blair. 
Syn.  —  Barbarous,  inhuman,  brutal,  merciless,  pitiless, 
ruthless,  remorseless,  relentless, implacable,  bloody,  blood¬ 
thirsty,  sanguinary,  murderous,  ravenous,  rapacious,  ma¬ 
lignant,  malevolent.  —  Ferocious,  fierce,  savage,  trucu¬ 
lent,  cruel,  fell.  Ferocious  is  always  used  in  an  unfa¬ 
vorable  sense,  and  implies  rapacity,  wanton  cruelty,  or 
(frequently)  formidable  aspect ;  fierce  suggests  excessive 
vehemence,  sometimes  pitilessness,  of  temper  or  action  ; 
ft  may  also  express  extreme  eagerness  or  aruency  ;  savage 
adds  the  implication  of  barbarity  or  inhumanity  ;  as,  “  the 
lion,  a  fierce  &i\d  ferocious nmwal  ”  (Sir  T.  Brou  ne) ;  “  Slow 
rose  a  form  .  .  .  shaking  the  horrors  of  his  sable  brows, 
and  each  ferocious  feature  grim  with  ooze  ”  ( Pope )  •  “  for¬ 
midable  and  ferocious  .  .  .  scorn”  (Stevenson) ;  “Like  a 
stag  turning  at  bay.  my  naturally  good  temper  grows 
fierce  and  dangerous  ”  (Scott) ;  “  Liberty  .  .  .  keeps  alive 
his  fierce  but  noble  fires”  ( Couper);  “Looking  at  this 
helpless  old  creature,  something  stronger  than  love  took 
possession  of  Hannah  -  a  spirit  of  fierce  protection  and 
faithfulness  ”  (Mary  Wilkins) ;  “  tame  the  savage  spirit  of 
wild  war”  (Shak.);  “It  [a  speech  of  John  Bright]  was 
positively  fierce,  not  to  say  savage  ”  (R.  W.  Dale).  Trucu¬ 
lent  frequently  suggests  ostentatious  ferocity  ;  cruel 
implies  indifference  to  the  suffering  of  others,  or  even  pos¬ 
itive  pleasure  in  it;  fell  (now  only  poetical  or  rhetori¬ 
cal)  connotes  dire  or  baleful  cruelty ;  as,  “  He  [Carlyle’s 
4  Hero  ’]  must  not  lead  mankind  like  a  shepherd,  but  bark, 
bite,  and  otherwise  worry  them  toward  the  fold  like  a  tru¬ 
culent  sheep  dog  ”  (Lowell) ;  “  her  mouth  cruder  than  a 
tiger’s,  colder  than  a  snake’s,  and  beautiful  beyond  a 
woman’s”  (Su  inbui'ne) ;  “  O  Spartan  dog,  more  fell  than 
anguish,  hunger,  or  the  sea!  ”  ( Shak .);^k  [a]  fell  trap  of 
destiny  ”  (  W.  Pater).  See  barbarian,  a. 
fe  roc'i-ty  (fe-ros'T-tl),  n.  [L.  ferocitas ,  fr.  ferox ,  -ocis, 
fierce  :  cf.  F.  J'erocite.  See  ferocious.]  Savage  wildness 
or  fierceness;  fury;  cruelty;  as,  ferocity  of  countenance. 

The  pride  and  ferocity  of  a  Highland  chief.  Macaulay. 
fer-O'her  (f5r-o'her),  n.  Archseol.  A  symbol  in  the  form 
of  a  winged  disk,  with  or  without  a  man’s  (or  god’s)  figure 
therein,  found  on  ancient  Assyrian,  Babylonian,  and  Per¬ 
sian  monuments.  It  is  especially  the  symbol  of  the  Assyrian 
god  Ashur.  The  name  feroher  is  given  to  it  on  the  suppo¬ 
sition  that  (in  Persian  monuments)  it  is  a  representation 
of  the  fravashi  (which  see).  An  analogous  winged  disk, 
which  some  authorities  consider  the  source  of  the  device, 
is  found  on  Egyptian  monuments.  See  Ashur,  lllust. 
Fe-ro'ni  a  (fe-io'nT-d),  n.  [L.]  1.  Rom.  Relig.  An  an¬ 

cient  Italian  goddess,  apparently  a  protectress  of  freedmen 
and  of  markets.  Her  cult  was  introduced  into  Rome  (pre¬ 
vious  to  217  b.  c.),  probably  from  Capena,  where  was  her 
most  famous  temple,  plundered  by  Hannibal  211  b.  c. 

2.  [NL.l  Rot.  A  monotypic  genus  of  Asiatic  rutaceous 
trees.  F.  elephan/um  is  the  elephant  apple. 

-fer-ous  (-fer-iis).  [L.  -fer,  fr.  fer  re  to  bear  :  cf.  F.  -fere. 
See  bear  to  support.]  A  suffix  signifying  bearing ,  pro¬ 
ducing ,  yielding  ;  as,  ami ferous,  yielding  gold  ;  ciiyli/er- 
ous,  producing  chyle.  It  forms  derivatives  freely  with 
any  Latin  stems,  always  after  t  as  a  stem  or  connecting 
vowel  •  as,  cruci/emGS  odori/m-WA’. 

The  reference  “  See  -ferous  ”  is  sometimes  given  as 
the  only  definition  of  a  word  ending  in  -ferous,  if  its  mean¬ 
ing  can  readily  be  gathered  from  the  definitions  of  the 
suffix  and  the  root  word. 

Fer  ran'tl  ca'bles  (fSr-ran'tT),  Ferranti  mains  Elec. 
A  form  of  conductor,  designed  by  Ferranti,  for  carrying 
currents  of  high  potential,  and  consisting  of  concentric 
tubes  of  copper  separated  by  an  insulating  material  com¬ 
posed  of  paper  saturated  with  black  mineral  wax. 
Fer-ran'tl  ef  fect'  or  phe  nom'e  non  Elec.  An  increase 
in  the  ratio  of  transformation  of  an  alternating-current 
transformer,  accompanied  by  other  electrical  changes  oc¬ 
curring  when  the  secondary  of  the  transformer  is  con¬ 
nected  with  a  condenser  of  moderate  capacity.  It  w'as  first 
observed  in  connection  with  the  Ferranti  cables  in  London. 
Fer  ra'ra  (fSr-ra'rd),  n.  A  broadswrord  or  claymore  bear¬ 
ing  the  name  of  Ferrara  outlie  blade.  These  sw'ords  were 
highly  esteemed  in  England  and  Scotland  in  the  16th  and 
17th  centuries,  and  are  thought  to  have  been  made  by  An¬ 
drea  Ferrara  of  Italy  and  members  of  his  family. 
Fer-ra'ri’S  so-lu'tlon  (fSr-ra'rez).  Math.  The  solution  of 
the  general  biquadratic  equation  obtained  by  the  Italian 
Luigi  Ferrari  (1522-65).  Cf.  Descartes’s  solution. 
fer'rate  (fgr'at),  ti.  [L.  fenum  iron.]  A  salt  of  ferric  acid, 
fer'ra  tin  (-a-tTn),  n.  [L.  ferium  iron.]  Chem.  A  ferrugi¬ 
nous  nucleoproteid  or  proteid  mixture,  found  in  the  liver, 
fer're-ous  (-e-ds),  a.  [L.  ferreus ,  fr.  ferrum  iron.  Cf. 
farrier.]  Of,  like,  or  containing,  iron.  Obs.  or  R. 
fer'ret  (fSr'St ;  -Tt ;  1 51),  n.  [It.  jioretto,  dim.  of  fore  dower  ; 
cf.  F.  fieuret.  Cf.  floret.]  A  kind  of  narrow  tape,  orig. 
of  silk,  but  now'  of  cotton  or  wool ;  —  called  also  ferreting. 
fer'ret,  n.  [F.  furet ,  OF.  also  fuiret ;  cf.  LL.  fttro  ; 
prob.  dim.  fr.  L.  fur  thief  (cf.  furtive).]  1.  An  animal  of 


ferhede.  ferrede. 
fell,  f  FERRY.  [1st  FERIA,  2.  | 
fe'ri-al,  n.  [See  ferial,  a.]  =| 
ferl-a'tion  ife'TI-a'shtfn), 

VL.  feriari  to  keep  holiday.]  A 
keeping  holiday-  Obs. 
fe  rldg'i,  fe-ridl'ee  (fi-rYj'S),  n. 
Also fo-rlg'ee,  fe-rlj'ee,  etc.  [Ar. 
faraji  upper  garment,  fur  coat.] 
A  long  mantle  or  capote  worn  in 
Turkey,  Egypt,  and  Persia, 
fe'rle.’  Scot.  var.  of  feeky. 
fc'rie,  n.  [L.  feriae  holidays  : 
cf.  F.fdrie.  See  6th  fair.]  A 
holiday  ;  also,  a  feria.  —  r.  i.  [L. 
feriae i.]  To  keep  holiday.  Obs. 
fe'ri-er.  a.,  compar.  of  fere, 
fierce.  Obs.  [See  feridgi.] 
fe-rig'ee,  fe-rij'ee  (f2-rYj'e),  n.l 
feringe.  adr.  [AS.  fse>  iruia. 
Suddenly.  Obs.  [Ferinoi. 
Fe-rin'ghee.Fe-rin'gee.  Vars.of 
Fe'ri-o  (le'rY-5  :  f^r'T-fi),  n. 
Logic.  See  mode,  first  figure. 
Fe-ri'son  (f6-r!/’s''in),  n.  Logic. 
See  mode,  third  figure, 
ferk.  Vnr.  of  firk. 
fer'lac,  n.  [ME .ferine;  cf.  Icel. 
- leikr .  See  fear.)  Terror.  Obs. 
ferle,  n.  Ferula.  Obs. 
fer'ley,  fer'lie.  Vars.  of  feri.y. 
Obs.  fir  Scot,  ir  Dial.  Eng. 
fer'li-ful,  a.  Wonderful  ;  fear¬ 
ful.  Obs. —  fer'li-ful-ly,  atlv.  Obs. 


fer'li-head'.  n.  [See  ferly  ; 
-head.]  Suddenness;  haste.  Obs. 
fer'li-ly,  adv.  Ferly.  Obs. 
fer'ling.  n.  [AS.  feorpling  a 
fourth  part.]  Obs.  or  Mist.  Lit., 
a  fourth  :  specif.  :  a  A  farthing, 
b  A  fourth  part  of  an  acre,  hide, 
or  virgate. 

fer'ling-no'ble,  n.  An  English 
gold  coin  worth  one  fourth  of  a 
noble.  Obs. 

fer'ly  (ffir'lY  ;  dial.  fgr'IY),  y. 
[ME.  ferlich  wonder,  as  adj^, 
strange,  sudden,  fearful.  AS. 
fwrlic  sudden.  See  fear.]  Obs., 
Scot.,  or  Dial.  Eng.  1.  A  won¬ 
der;  marvel:  strange  sight;  also, 
astonishment ;  wonder. 

2.  An  eccentricity  ;  a  foible, 
fer'ly,  a.  Sudden  ;  surprising  ; 
frightful  ;  singular  ;  wonder¬ 
ful.  Obs.  —  fer'ly.  adv.  Obs. 
fer'ly,  v.  t.  Sr  i.  To  amaze; 
wonder  ;  be  surprised  at.  Obs., 
Scot.,  or  Dial.  Eng. 
ferm.  Obs.  or  hist.  var.  of  farm. 
ferm,  v.  t.  [O Y .  fermer.')  To  es¬ 
tablish  ;  blockade  ;  close  ;  af¬ 
firm.  Obs. 

fermacy.  +  pharmacy. 

\\  fer  mage'(f?r/mdzh/’),  ii.  [F.] 
In  France,  the  system  of  farm¬ 
ing  land  hired  upon  a  fixed 
money  rent.  See  metayage. 


||  fer-ma'ta  (f?r-ma'tii),  n.  [It., 
pause.]  Music.  The  pnuse  ['T]. 
fer-maun'.  Var.  of  firman. 
ferm©.  +  FARM,  FIRM.  [  Obs.  I 
fer  ment'ab  a.  Fermentative. | 
fer'men-tate,  v.  t.  [L.  fermen- 
tare.]  To  ferment;  leaven.  Obs. 
fermentation  ©accharimeter.  See 
saccharimktkr.  [  Ret'.  Sp.  | 
fer-ment'a-tiv.  Fermentative.  | 
fer-ment'a-to-ry,  a.  Fermenta¬ 
tive.  Rare. 

fer  men  tes'cl-ble  (ffir/mgn- 
tPs'I-b’l),  o.  [  ferment,  v.  +-esce 
4-  -ible.)  Fermentable, 
fer  men  tl'tions  (-tTsh'tts),  a. 
Of  the  nature  of,  or  character- 
ized  by,  fermentation* 

|J  ferme'  or'nde'  (fer'-mdr'na'). 
[F.]  Lit.,  sn  ornamented  farm  ; 
a  fancy  farm, 
ferm'er.  +  farmer. 
fermerer,  fermerere,  n.  [OF.  en- 
fennerier ,  fr.  enfermerie  infirm¬ 
ary.]  One  in  a  religious  house 
in  charge  of  the  infirmary.  Obs. 
fermote  +  kikmity. 

||  fer  mier'  (f?r(inya'),  n.  [F.] 
A  farmer;  specif.’:  a  A  farmer 
of  taxes,  esp.  one  of  the./ermtera 
gentraux.  See  farmer-gen¬ 
eral.  b  One  who  cult  vates 
land  under  the  ferm  age  system, 
fer  'mil-let,  n.  [OF.,  dim.  offer- 


mail,  clasp. ]  A  buckle,  clasp, 
or  setting.  Ohs. 

fer'mi-son,  n.  [OF.  fermeison, 
fermoison,  prop.,  a  closing.}  A 
close  season  for  bucks  ;  also,  an 
inclosure  for  deer.  Obs. 
fermor,  fermour.  +  farmer. 
fermorie.  •{*  fermery. 
fern.  n.  [Cf.  AS.  firen  wicked 
deed,  crime,  Icel.  Jim  (in  mod¬ 
ern  usage. fimi  a  great  deal).]  A 
great  number  ;  a  mass.  Obs. 
fern,  n.  A  windlass.  Obs.  or 
Dial.  Eng. 

fern.  a.  [AS. fyrn."\  Ancient; 
former.  Obs  —  adv.  Long  ago; 
formerly.  Obs. 

Fer  nam-bu'eo  wood.  Vnr.  of 
Pern  \m hi  ro  wood. 
fern  bracken.  =  bracken. 
fern  bush.  The  sweet  fern, 
feme  r  fer  ken. 
ferned  (fQrnd),  a.  Abounding 
in.  or  covered  with,  ferns, 
fer'ner.  p  e  RN  y  e  4  R. 

fer'net.  4  farnet. 

Fer  ney'.  Patriarch, or  Old  Man. 
of  (ICr'na').  Yoltnire,  who  re¬ 
sided  from  1758  to  1778  at  Ferney, 
now  Ferney -Voltaire,  dept.  Ain, 
France,  near  Geneva, 
fern'gale',  n.  (fern  -f-  gale  a 
plant.]  The  sweet  fern, 
fern'leaf  ,  u.  A  delicate  red  alga 


( Call  if  h  a  mnion  gracillimum ) 

with  finely  divided  thallus. 
fern'less.b.  See -less.  [fern.| 
fern  meadowbur.  The  sweet  | 
fera-osmund,  u.  Royal  fern  .Obs. 
fern  palm.  Sago  palm.  (Eng. | 
fern'shaw\  n.  A  fern  thicket. j 
fern 'sick',  v.  =  stagger,  n  2. 
fern'tick  le  (tOrn'tYk/,l).  n.  A 
freckle  «n  the  skin,  like  the 
seed  of  fern.  —  fern'tickled 
(-’Id),  a.  Both  Obs.,  Scot.,  or 
Dial.  Eng. 

fern  tree.  A  tree  fern, 
fern 'year',  fern 'yore  ,  n.  [AS. 
fyrugear.)  A  past  year ;  last 
y  ear.  Obs.  — adr.  In  past  years; 
during  last  year.  Obs. 
fe  ro'cient.  a.  [L .ferociens,  -en¬ 
ds,  p.  pr.  of  ferocire  to  be  fierce.] 
Ferociously  active.  Obs. 
fe-roc'i-tate,  v.  t.  To  make  fe¬ 
rocious.  Obs. 
ferour.  d*  FERRER, 
fe'rous  (fe'rns).  a.  [L. ferus. 
See  fierce.]  Wild  ;  savage.  Obs. 
ferrai.  foray. 
fer'ra-ment.  u.  [L.  ferramen- 
tnm .1  A  piece  of  ironwork  ;  pi., 
shackles  :  irons  ;  iron  tools,  fit¬ 
tings,  etc.  Obs. 
fer'ran-dine.  +  farandinf. 
Fer'ra-rese'  (fer  d-rez'  ;  -res'). 
a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  Ferrara 


—  ii.,  sing,  fir  pi.  One  of  the  peo¬ 
ple,  or  the  people,  of  Ferrara, 
fer'ra-ry.  n.  fL.  ferraria  iron 
works.]  Art  of  working  in  iron. 
Obs. 

fer  rash'.  Var.  of  ferasit. 
fer'ra- teen',  n.  See  ferret, 
n  tape.  [gray.  Obs.  I 

fen-aunt,  a.  [OF, /errant.]  Iron| 
feme,  d*  far. 

fer're-an.  n.  [See  ferreous.] 
Hard  ;  like  iron  ;  cruel.  Rare. 
femede,  n.  [AS.  geferrwden.  See 
fere, m.;  cf.  kindred.]  Compan¬ 
ionship  ;  company.  Obs. 

I1  fer-rei'ro  (fe-ra*'ro).  n.  (Tg., 
lit.*  blacksmith.]  Zobl.  A  Bra¬ 
zilian  tiee  fn'g  (Hyla  faber) 
which  deposits  its  eggs  in  nests 
built  of  mud  in  shallow  pools. 
Its  voice  resembles  measured 
heating  on  a  copper  plate, 
fer'rel.  Var.  of  ferrule. 
fer'ren,  adv.  [AS.  feorran.] 
From  afnr  :  afar  ;  fur  away.  Obs. 

—  a.  Far;  distant.  Obs. 
fer'rer.  fer'rour,  n.  [OF.  fer- 
reor.]  A  farrier  :  ironsmith.  Obs. 
fer'rer.  fer'ror.  d*  farrer,  obs. 
or  Scot,  compar.  of  far. 
fer'rest.  Obs.  superl.  of  far. 
fer'ret,  n.  [F.ferret,  dim.  offer 
iron,  L .  ferrum.)  Glass  Making. 
The  iron  used  for  trying  the 


food,  fdbt ;  out,  oil ;  chair  ;  go  ;  sing,  ii)k  ;  then,  thin  ;  nature,  verchire  (250) ;  K  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144) ;  bon ;  yet ;  zli  =  z  in  azure.  Number*  refer  to  §§  in  Goidb. 
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FERTILIZATION 


the  weasel  family  (PtUorius  furo)  closely  related  to,  and 
perhaps  a  domesticated 
variety  of,  the  polecat 
[Putorius  putorius).  It  is 
about  fourteen  inches 
long,  of  a  pale  yellow  or 
white  color,  with  red 
eyes.  It  is  a  native  of 
Africa,  but  is  kept  in  Eu¬ 
rope  and  America  for 
hunting  rabbits  and 
sometimes  rats. 

2.  In  the  western  United  ... 

States,  a  black  -  footed,  Ferret  (Putori us  furo).  (*) 

brown-bodied  weasel  ( Putorius  nigripes ),  about  two  feet 
long,  which  devours  prairie  dogs. 

fer'ret  (ffir'fit;  -ft;  151),  v.  t.  ;  fer'ret-ed  ;  fer'ret-ing. 
[Cf .  F.  / ureter .  See  ferret,  w.]  1.  To  drive  or  hunt  out  of 
a  lurking  place,  as  a  ferret  does  the  rabbit ;  to  catch  with 
ferrets  ;  to  search  ;  to  search  out  by  patient  and  sagacious 
efforts ;  —  often  used  with  out ;  as,  to  ferret  out  a  secret. 
2.  To  hunt ;  to  worry  ;  to  hunt  in  or  over  with  a  ferret, 
fer'ret,  v.  i.  To  hunt  with  ferrets ;  to  search  about ;  to  worry, 
fer  ret'to  (ffi-rfit'o),  n.  [It .ferretto  di  Spagna,  dim.  otferro 
iron,  fr.  L ./err urn."]  Copper  sulphide,  used  to  color  glass, 
fer'ret-y  (ffir'fit-T),  a.  Of,  like,  or  pertaining  to,  a  ferret, 
fer'rl-  (ffir'i-).  Chem.  A  combining  form  indicating  ferine 
iron  as  an  ingredient  ;  as,  ferri cyanide, 
fer'ri-age  (fSr'T-fij),  JI.  [From  ferry.]  The  price  or  fare 
to  be  paid  for  passage  at  a  ferry ;  conveyance  over  a  ferry, 
fer'ric  (ffir'Tk),  a.  [L.  ferrum  iron  :  cf .  F.  ferrique.  See 
farrier.]  Pertaining  to,  derived  from,  or  containing,  iron. 
Specif.,  Chem.,  denoting  those  compounds  in  which  iron 
has  a  higher  valence  than  in  the  ferrous  compounds,  or 
iron  with  such  a  valence  ;  as,  ferric  oxide  ;  ferric  acid, 
ferric  acid,  an  acid,  H2Fe04,  not  known  in  the  free  state, 
but  obtained  in  the  form  of  a  red  crystalline  salt,  potas¬ 
sium  ferrate,  by  fusing  a  mixture  of  iron  and  saltpeter.  — 
f.  chloride,  a  compound,  FeCl3,  obtained  in  anhydrous  form 
as  dark  green  lustrous  crystals  by  heating  iron  in  chlo¬ 
rine.  It  forms  stable  hydrates  with  four,  five,  seven,  and 
twelve  molecules  of  water,  and  yields  a  reddish  brown 
aqueous  solution.  An  alcoholic  solution  of  it  is  used  in 
medicine  as  tincture  of  iron.  —  i.  hydroxide,  any  of  several 
compounds  of  ferric  iron,  oxygen,  and  hydrogen,  occur¬ 
ring  in  rust,  and  as  the  mineral limonite  (typically  HfiFe^Og 
or  2Fe203,3H20)  or  prepared  artificially,  as  oy  the  addition 
of  ammonia  to  a  solution  of  ferric  chloride.  In  the  latter 
case  a  brown  gelatinous  precipitate  is  formed  which  can  be 
dried  to  an  amorphous  granular  mass.  —  f.  oxide,  a  com¬ 
pound,  Fe2Oa,  occurring  m  nature  as  the  mineral  hematite 
and  obtained  as  an  amorphous  reddish  powder  by  heat¬ 
ing  copperas,  ferric  sulphate,  or  ferric  hydroxide.  —  f.  sul¬ 
phate,  a  compound,  Fe2(S04)3,  forming  colorless  crystals 
containing  nine  molecules  of  water.  These  occur  m  na¬ 
ture  as  coquimbite.  —  f.  sulphocyanate,  a  dark  red  crys¬ 
talline  substance  usually  obtained  in  a  blood-red  solution, 
and  recognized  as  a  test  for  ferric  iron, 
fer'rl-cy-an'ic  (ffir'T-sI-Xn'Ik),  a.  [ferrir  -f-  cyanic.]  Chem. 
Pertaining  to  or  designating  a  brown  crystalline  acid, 
H3Fe(CN)6,  obtained  by  treating  ferricyanides  with  strong 
acids.  It  decomposes  easily. 

lor'ri-cy'a-nide  (-sl'd-nid  ;  -nld;  184),  n.  Chem.  A  salt  of 
ferricyanic  acid.  These  salts  are  also  represented  as  double 
cyanides  of  ferric  iron  and  some  basic  element  or  radical, 
fer'ri-cy-an'o-gen  (-sI-Xn'4-jSn),  n.  [  ferri -  -f-  cyanogen.'] 
Chem.  The  trivalent  radical,  Fe(CN)6,  of  ferricyanic  acid 
and  the  ferricyanides. 

fer-rif'er-ous  (ffi-rl f'er-ws),  a.  [L.  ferrum  iron  +  -ferous.] 
Containing  iron  ;  iron-bearing. 

Fer'ris  wheel  (ffir'Ts).  All  amusement  device  consisting 
of  a  giant  power-driven  steel  wheel,  revolvable  on  its  sta¬ 
tionary  axle,  and  carrying  a  number  of  balanced  passenger 
cars  around  its  rim;  — so  called  after  G.  W.  G.  Ferris, 
American  engineer,  who  erected  the  first  of  its  kind  for 
the  World’s  Columbian  Exposition  in  Chicago  in  1893. 


fer'rite  (fSr'It),  n.  [L.  ferrum  iron  -He.]  1.  Micros,  a  In 
rocks,  any  yellowish,  reddish,  or  brownish  amorphous  sub¬ 
stance  apparently  consisting  of  iron  compounds,  but  not 
certainly  referable  to  a  particular  mineral,  b  In  iron  and 
steel,  pure  metallic  iron.  Three  allotropic  forms  are  rec¬ 
ognized,  and  called  a-,  /3-,  and  y-ferrite.  The  first  is  mag¬ 
netic  and  is  stable  below  850°  C. ;  above  that  temperature 
the  stable  form  is  the  nonmagnetic  /3-ferrite. 

2.  Chem.  Any  of  several  compounds  which  may  be  regarded 
as  metallic  derivatives  of  the  ferric  hydroxide  Fe202(0H)2, 
analogous  to  aluminates ;  as,  franklinite  is  zinc  ferrite. 
fer'ro-  (ffir'o-).  A  combining  form  indicating  :  a  In  general, 
presence  of ,  or  connection  with ,  iron  ;  as,  /irranickel,  an  al¬ 
loy  of  iron  and  nickel ;  /crrosilicon,  ferrotype,  b  Specif.. 
Chem.,  f emeus  iron  as  an  ingredient ;  as, /errocyanide. 
fer'ro-al-loy',  ».  An  alloy  of  iron  with  some  other  metal ; 
as,  ferroclirome  and  ferromanganese  are  ferro-alloys. 
fer'ro-aTu  min'i  um  (-51'u-mTn'T-wm),  or  fer  ro-a-lu'mi- 
num  (-d-lu'mT-niim),  n.  An  alloy  of  iron  and  aluminium. 
It  is  sometimes  added  to  molten  steel  to  insure  sound 
castings. 

fer'ro-cal'cite  (-kXl'sIt),  n.  Min.  Calcite  containing  fer¬ 
rous  carbonate.  It  turns  brown  on  exposure, 
fer'ro  chrome  (ffir'o-krom)  )  n.  An  alloy  of  iron  and 
fer  ro-chro'mi  um  (-kro'ml-wm)  )  chromium.  It  is  used 
in  steel  making. 

fer  ro-con'crete  (ffir'6-kon'kret),  n.  Arch.  &  Engin.  Con¬ 
crete  strengthened  by  a  core  or  foundation  skeleton  of  iron 
or  steel  bars,  strips,  etc.  Floors,  columns,  piles,  water 
pipes,  etc.,  have  been  successfully  made  of  it.  Called  also 
armored  concrete ,  concrete  steel ,  and  reenforced  concrete. 
fer  ro-cy-an'ic  (fSr'o-si-Xn'Tk),  a.  \_ferro-  -f-  cyanic.] 
Chem.  Pertaining  to  or  designating  a  white  crystalline  acid, 


melted  glass,  and  for  shaping  the 

rings  at  the  mouths  of  bottles, 
fer'ret-er,  n.  One  who  ferrets, 
fer'ret-ing.  =  ferret,  tape. 
Fer'rex  (fer'gks),  n.  See  GoR- 
Boncc. 

fer'ri-cy'a-nate  ( fSr'Y-sT'Yi-nat), 
n.  Chem.  =  FERRICYANIDE. 
fer  ri-cy'an-hy'dric  (-sT'ftn-hT'- 
drlk),  a.  [Jerri-  4-  cf/ano 2  4- 
hf/dric.]  Chem.  =  ferricyanic. 
ferrid-.  =  ferri-. 
fer'rl-er.  +  farrier. 
fer'ri-er,  n.  A  ferryman, 
fer'ri-hy'dro-cy-an'ic. a.  [ferri- 
-f-  2d  hydro-  -I-  cyanic .]  Chem. 
=  FERRICYANIC. 
f  er 'ri-llte  ( f?r' Y-lTt),  n.  [L.  fer¬ 


rum  iron  4-  -lite.]  Geol.  A  va¬ 
riety  of  rag.  Ohs.  or  R. 
fer 'ring.  Var.  of  furring. 
fer'rl-prus'si-ate,  n.  [  ferri-  4- 
jrrnssiate.]  A  ferricyanide.  7?. 
fer'ri-prus'sic,  a.Ferricyanic.72. 
fer  ri-py'rine  (fBr'T-pT'rYn  ; 
-ren),  n.  Pharm.  An  orange-red 
powder,  a  compound  of  ferric 
chloride  and  antipyrine,  used  in 
anaemic  conditions, 
fer'rit.  Obs.  or  Scot.  &  dial.  Eng. 
var.  of  ferret. 

fer'ri-ti-za'tion  (f?r'Y-tY-za'- 
ehun),  n.  [ferrite  4-  -ization.] 
Petroq.  Production  of,  or  con¬ 
version  into,  ferrite, 
fer-riv'o-rons  (fg-rYv'fi-rus),  a. 


H4Fe(CN)rt,  obtained  by  treating  ferrocyanides  with  acids. 
It  decomposes  in  moist  air. 

fer'ro-cy'a-nide  (ffir'i-si'a-nid ;  -nld  ;  184),  n.  Chem.  A 
salt  of  ferrocyanie  acid.  These  salts  are  also  represented 
as  double  cyanides  of  ferrous  iron  and  some  basic  element 
or  radical. 

fer  ro-cy  an'o-gen  (-si-Sn'ft-jfin),  n.  [ferro-  -f-  cyanogen.] 
Chem.  The  quadrivalent  radical,  Fe(CN),$,  of  ferrocyanie 
acid  and  the  ferrocyanides. 

fer'ro-in-clave'  (ffir'c-in-klav'),  n.  A  rch.  Sheet  metal  with 
dovetailed  corrugations  used  as  a  foundation  for  cement, 
plaster,  etc.,  in  construction  work. 

fer  ro  mag-ne'sian  (-mSg-ne'shfin),  a.  Min.  Containing 
iron  and  magnesium. 

fer  ro-mag-net'ic  (-mSg-nfit'Tk),  a.  Physics,  a  Formerly, 
paramagnetic,  as  distinguished  from  diamagnetic  avid  also 
from  magnetic  as  relating  to  animal  magnetism,  b  Now, 
usually,  magnetic  in  a  high  degree,  like  iron,  nickel,  and 
cobalt  ;  —  distinguished  from  paramagnetic.  —  ier'ro- 
mag'net-ism  (-m5g'nfit-Tz’m),  n. 

fer'ro-man'ga-nese  (-mSij'ga-nez;  -mSrj'gri-nes'),  n.  Metal. 
An  alloy  of  iron  and  manganese  usually  containing  25-85 
per  cent  of  manganese  and  several  per  cent  of  carbon.  Cf. 

SPIEGELEISEN. 

fer'ro-mo  lyb'de-num  (-mo-UbMe-nttm),  n.  An  alloy  of 
iron  and  molybdenum,  used  in  steel  making. 

fer'ro-nlck'el  (-mk'el),  n.  An  alloy  of  iron  and  nickel. 

fer  ro  sil'i-con  (-sTl'T-kfin),  n.  All  alloylike  substance  con¬ 
sisting  of  iron  and  silicon.  It  is  added  to  molten  iron  to 
increase  the  percentage  of  silicon. 

fer-ro'so-  (ffi-ro'so-).  [See  ferrous.]  Chem.  =  ferro-. 
fer-ro'ao -fer'ric  oxide,  a  black  magnetic  iron  oxide,  FegO^ 
occurring  in  nature  as  magnetite,  and  prepared  artificially 
in  various  ways,  as  by  heating  iron  in  steam. 

ferro-so'di-um  (ffir'o-so'di-fcm),  n.  All  alloy  of  iron  and 
sodium,  used  in  steel  making. 

fer  ro-ti-ta'ni-um  (-ti-ta'nT  um),  n.  An  alloy  of  iron  and 
titanium,  used  in  steel  making. 

fer'ro-tung'sten  (-thng'stfin),  n.  An  alloy  of  iron  and  tung¬ 
sten,  used  iu  steel  making. 

fer'ro  type  (ffir'6-tip),  n .  A  photographic  picture  taken  on 
a  thin  iron  plate  by  a  collodion  process  ;  also,  the  process  it¬ 
self  ;  — familiarly  called  tintype. —  fer'ro-typ  er  (-tip'er),  n. 

fer'rous  (-ms),  a.  [L.  ferrum  iron  :  cf.  F.  ferreux.  See  far¬ 
rier.]  Pertaining  to,  or  derived  from,  iron  ;  —  in  Chem. 
said  esp.  of  iron  compounds  in  which  the  metal  is  biva¬ 
lent  or  of  the  iron  with  that  valence.  See  petrography. 


ferrous  carbonate,  a  compound,  FeC(>3,  occurring  native  as 
the  mineral  siderite,  and  also  prepared  artificially  as  a 
white,  easily  oxidizable  precipitate.  —  f.  chloride,  a  com¬ 
pound,  FeCl2,  obtained  in  anhydrous  form  as  colorless  or 
white  crystalline  scales  by  heating  iron  in  hydrochloric 
acid  gas.  W ith  four  molecules  of  water  it  forms  pale  green 
transparent  crystals  which  oxidize  readily.  —  f.  hydroxide, 
a  compound,  Fe(OH)>,  obtained  as  a  pale  green  gelatinous 
precipitate  by  the  addition  of  an  alkali  to  a  f<  *rous  salt 
solution.  It  readily  oxidizes  to  brown  ferric  hydroxide.  — 
f.  oxide,  a  compound,  FeO,  obtained  as  a  readily  oxidizable 
gray  powder  by  heating  ferric  oxide  in  hydrogen.  —  f.  sul¬ 
phate,  a  compound,  FeS04  or  HaFeSOs,  best  known  in  the 
form  of  a  hydrate  called  copperas.  See  copperas.  It  read¬ 
ily  oxidizes  to  ferric  sulphate.  —  f.  sulphide,  a  compound, 
FeS,  obtained  as  a  black  precipitate  by  the  addition  of  an 
alkaline  sulphide  to  the  solution  of  an  iron  salt,  and  as 
heavy  brittle  masses  by  heating  iron  and  sulphur  together. 
It  is  used  in  making  hydrogen  sulphide, 
ferro-va-na'di-um  (ffir'6-vd-na'di-Sm),  n.  An  alloy  of 
iron  and  vanadium,  used  in  steel  making, 
fer-ru'gi-nate  (ffi-roo'ji-nat),  v.  t.;  -nat'ed  (-nat'Sd)  ; 
-nat'ing  (-nat'ing).  [See  ferruginous.]  To  charge  or  stain, 
as  a  rock,  with  a  compound  of  iron  ;  to  impart  the  color  or 
properties  of  iron  rust  to. —  fer-ru  gi  na'tion  (-na'slmn),  n. 
fer-ru'gi-nous  (-ntts),  a.  [L.  ferruginus ,  ferrugineus ,  fr. 
ferrugo ,  jginis ,  iron  rust,  fr.  ferrum  iron:  cf.  F.  ferrugi- 
neuxf]  1.  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  containing,  iron. 

2.  Resembling  iron  rust  in  appearance  or  color  ;  brownish 
red,  or  yellowish  red. 
fer'rule  (fgr'dol ;  -T1 ;  277),  n.  [Formerly  verrel ,  F.  virole , 
fr.  LL.  virola ,  L.  viriola  little  bracelet,  dim.  of  ririae,  pi., 
bracelets.  The  spelling  with/  is  due  to  confusion  with  L. 
ferrum  iron.]  1.  A  ring  or  cap  of  metal  put  round  a  cane, 
tool  handle,  or  similar  object,  to  strengthen  it,  or  prevent 
splitting  and  wearing. 

2.  a  Steam  Boilers.  A  bushing  of  wood  or  copper  alloy  used 
for  making  a  steam-tight  joint  between  the 
end  of  a  steam,  water,  or  condenser  tube 
and  a  tube  plate,  b  Mech.  The  small  pulley 
around  which  the  string  of  a  bow  is  coiled  to 
rotate  it,  as  in  a  bow  drill,  c  Metal.,  etc. 

The  water-cooled  metal  tube  surrounding  a 
carbon  in  an  electric  furnace,  d  Plumbing. 

A  kind  of  connection  betw-een  a  water  main 


and  a  communication  or  service  pipe.  1,  2  Sections 

fer'rule,  V.  t.  To  supply  with  a  ferrule.  w  T  u  be 
fer-ru'mi-nate  (fS-roo'mT-nat),  v.  /.  ;  -nat'ed  Tubes,  ebow- 
(-nat^d)  ;  -nat'ing  (-nat'ing).  [L.  ferru-  ing  types  of 
minatus,  p.  p.  of  ferruminare,  fr.  ferrnmen  Ferrule,  2  a. 
cement,  fr.  ferrum  iron.]  To  solder  or  unite,  as  metals. 
Rare.  Coleridge—  fer-ru'ml-na'tion  (-na'shwn),  n.  Rare. 
fer'ry  (fSr'T),  n. ;  pi.  -ries  (-Tz).  [ME.  fern;  akin  to  Icel. 
ferja,  Sw .  fdrja.  Ban.  fserge ,  G.  fahre.  See  ferry,  v.  t.] 

1.  A  place  of  crossing.  Obs. 

2.  A  place  or  passage  where  persons  or  things  are  carried 
across  a  river,  arm  of  the  sea,  etc.,  in  a  boat. 

To  row  me  o’er  the. ferry.  Campbell. 


3.  A  vessel  in  which  passengers  and  goods  are  conveyed 
over  narrow  waters ;  a  ferryboat  ;  wherry.  Archaic. 


[.ferri  +  - vorous .]  Feeding  on 

iron.  Nonce  Word. 

fer  ro-cy'a-nate.  n.  =  ferro- 

CYANIDE.  [ROCYAN1C.I 

fer^o-cy^n-hy'dric,  a.  =  ff.r-| 
fer  ro-gos'lar-lte,  n.  Min.  Gos- 
lnrite  containing  ferrous  sul¬ 
phate.  [ferrocyanic.I 

fer  ro-hy  dro-cy-an'ic,  a.  =| 
fer'rom.  ^  fkrren. 
fer  rom'e-ter  (f6-rAm'£-tPr),  n. 
Med.  An  instrument  for  estimat¬ 
ing  the  amount  of  iron  con¬ 
tained  in  the  blood, 
fer  ro-na'trite  (fer/o-na'trYt'),  n. 
[  fei'ro-  4-  natron  -f  -ite.']  Min. 
A  greenish  or  white  double  sul¬ 
phate  of  sodium  and  ferric 


iron,  3Na2S04-Fe2rS04>3-6H20, 
usually  in  spherical  forms, 
fer  ro-prus'si-ate,  n.  [_/V;*ro- 4- 
prussia te.}  A  ferrocyanide. 
fer  ro-prus'sic,  a.  Ferrocyanie. 
ferro-py'rine,  n.  =  ferripy- 
rine. 

fer'ror.  fer'rour.  +  ferrer. 
fer  m-gin'e-an  (f  6  ^<55-1  Y  n'?- 
tf  n),  fer  nx-gin'e-ous  (-us),  a. 
Ferruginous.  Ohs.  or  R. 
fer-ru'go  (fP-roo'gS),  n.  [L., 
iron  rust,  fr.  ferrum  iron.]  = 
rust,  2  b.  Obs. 
fer'rum.  f  kerren. 

||  fer'rum  (fSr'tim),  n.  ;  yen. 
fer'ri  (-1).  [L.]  Iron, 
fer'ry-age.  ar.  of  ferriage. 


4.  A  franchise  or  right  to  carry  passengers  or  goods,  or 
both,  from  shore  to  shore  across  a  river,  channel,  or  narrow 
body  of  water,  charging  tolls ;  also,  provision  for  regularly 
so  transporting  such  passengers  or  goods.  Legally,  a  ferry 
is  a  continuation  of  the  highway,  and  under  the  same  gen¬ 
eral  control.  Any  one  operating  a  ferry  is  a  commoncarrier. 

fer'ry  (f8r'T),  v.  t.  ;  fer'ried  (-id) ;  fer'ry-ing.  [ME.  ferien 
to  convey,  AS.  ferian,  fr.fuern  journey  ;  akin  to  Icel.  ferja 
to  ferry,  Goth .  farjan  to  sail.  See  fare,  7i.]  1.  To  carry  ; 
transport.  Obs. 

2.  To  carry  or  transport  over  a  river,  strait,  or  other  nar¬ 
row  water  or,  formerly,  over  the  sea,  in  a  boat. 

3.  To  propel  (a  boat)  across  a  body  of  water. 

fer'ry,  v.  i.  To  pass  over  water  in  a  boat  or  by  a  ferry. 

They  ferry  over  this  Lethean  sound 

Both  to  and  fro.  Milton. 

fer'ry-boat'  (-bot'),  n.  A  vessel  for  conveying  passengers, 
merchandise,  etc.,  across  a  river  or  other  narrow  water. 

ferry  bridge.  1.  A  ferryboat  adapted  in  its  structure  for 
the  transfer  of  railroad  trains  across  a  river  or  bay. 

2.  A  floating  or  hanging  structure  hinged  or  movablv  fas¬ 
tened  to  a  wharf  to  facilitate  passing  on  or  off  a  ferryboat. 

fer'ry-man  (fSr'I-man),  n.  ;  pi.  -men  (-mgn).  One  who 
maintains  or  attends  a  ferry. 

fer'tile  (ffir'til ;  -til ;  182),  a.  [L.  feriilis ,  fr.  fetre  to 
bear,  produce  :  cf.  F.  fertile.  See  bear  to  support.]  1.  Pro¬ 
ducing  fruit  or  vegetation  in  abundance  ;  fruitful ;  able  to 
produce  abundantly  ;  prolific  ;  fecund  ;  productive  ;  rich  ; 
inventive  ;  as,  fertile  land  or  fields  ;  a  fertile  mind. 

Though  he  in  a  fertile  climate  dwell.  Shak. 

2  Bot.  a  Capable  of  producing  fruit;  fruit- bearing  ;  as, 
fertile  flowers  or  trees,  b  Containing  pollen  ;  — said  of  an¬ 
thers.  c  Developing  spore-bearing  organs ;  as,  a  fertile 
frond  ;  —  said  of  cryptogamous  plants. 

3.  Produced  in  abundance ;  plenteous  ;  ample.  Obs. 

The  fertile  burden  .  .  . 

Of  thy  full  branches.  Milton. 

4.  a  As  applied  to  seeds  or  eggs,  capable  of  growing  or  de¬ 
veloping.  b  Capable  of  breeding,  or  producing  offspring. 

5.  Causing  fertility  ;  promoting  production  or  fecundity. 

6.  Beekeeping.  Pregnant. 

Syn.  — Fecund,  teeming,  exuberant,  rich,  productive, 
abundant,  plentiful.  —  Fertile,  fruitful,  prolific.  In  a 
lit.  sense,  that  is  fertile  (esp.  soil)  which  has  the  inherent 
power  of  producing ;  that  is  fruitful  (esp.  plants,  trees, 
and  fields)  which  actually  does  produce  ;  that  is  prolific 
(esp.  animals)  which  produces  frequently  or  abundantly ; 
as,  soil  fertile  by  nature  may  be  made  fruitful  by  cultiva¬ 
tion,  a  fruitful  orchard,  prolific  as  a  frog.  Fig.,  corre¬ 
sponding  distinctions  apply;  as,  “  In  him  [Dr.  Johnson] 
were  united  a  most  logical  haad  with  a  most  fertile  imagi¬ 
nation  ”  ( Bosice/l ) ;  “  Certain  poems  .  .  .  may  be  as  fruit¬ 
ful  of  thoughts  and  emotions  too  deep  for  words  as  a 
shaken  prism  is  fruitf  ul  of  tinted  lights  ”  ( T .  Watls-Dun- 
ton)\  “Flattery  is  the  prolific  parent  of  falsehood”  [Gib¬ 
bon).  See  plentiful,  profuse,  rich. 

—  fer'tile  ly,  adv.  —  fer'tile  ness,  ». 

fer-til'i-ty  (fer-tTl'I-tY),  n.  [L.  fertililas :  cf.  F.  fertility.] 

1.  State  or  quality  of  being  fertile  ;  fruitfulness  ;  produc¬ 
tiveness  ;  fecundity  ;  richness  ;  abundance  of  resources  ; 
fertile  invention  ;  quickness ;  readiness  ;  as,  fertility  of 
imagination ;  also,  a  quality  that  renders  fertile  ;  a  pro¬ 
ductive  power ;  as,  the  fertilities  of  the  soil. 

Thy  very  weeds  are  beautiful  ;  thy  waste 

More  rich  than  other  climes  'fertility.  Byron. 

2.  Econ.  Specif.,  of  soil,  capacity  for  production  under 
favorable  conditions ;  —  used  variously,  sometimes  as  in¬ 
cluding  all  the  advantages  for  producing  for  a  given  market, 
sometimes  as  referring  only  to  the  natural  powers  of  the 
soil  and  climate. 

fe^ti-ll-za'tion  (fflr'tT-lT-za'slmn  ;  -11-za'slmn),  n.  1.  Act 
or  process  of  rendering  fertile. 

2.  Biol.  The  union  of  a  male  germ  cell  with  the  female 
germ  cell  or  egg  ;  fecundation ;  impregnation.  It  is  a 
process  preliminary  to  and  essential  to  the  development  of 
most  eggs,  and  may  be  defined  as  a  form  of  conjugation 
in  which  there  is  a  marked  distinction  of  sex  between  the 
two  germ  cells  or  gametes  taking  part  in  the  process.  The 
much  smaller  motile  male  cell  ( spemnatozoon  in  animals, 
sperm,  spermatozoid,  or  antherozoid.  in  plants)  penetrates 
and  fuses  with  the  much  larger  nonmotile  female  cell  (or 
i  gg),  which  thus  comes  to  have  two  nuclei,  one  its  own, 
the  other  that  of  the  male  cell.  The  essential  part  of  the 
process  then  follows,  the  union  of  the  two  nuclei,  or  the 
grouping  together  of  their  essential  substance  (the  chro¬ 
matin)  into  a  single  mitotic  figure.  In  either  case  the  re¬ 
sult  i3  that  the  nucleus,  or  mitotic  figure,  of  the  fertilized 
egg  contains  chromatin  from  both  parents.  As  the  cells  of 
the  embryo  are  derived  from  the  fertilized  egg  by  mitotic 
division,  the  same  is  true  of  them  also,  and  many  of  the 
facts  of  inheritance  are  probably  to  be  explained  by  this 
fact.  Moreover,  the  number  of  chromosomes  (or  small 
bodies  into  which  the  chromatin  is  aggregated)  derived 
from  each  parent  is  the  same,  and  is  one  half  the  usual 
number  in  order  that,  after  fertilization  the  egg  may  have 
the  usual  number.  The  fertilization  of  the  egg  may  take 
place  after  it  is  laid,  or  in  the  mother’s  body.  Some  eggs 
will  develop  without  a  process  of  true  fertilization  (see 
parthenogenesis),  others  will  begin  development  as  a 
result  of  chemical  stimulation.  In  plants,  fertilization  is 
confined  to  the  gametes  of  the  sexual  generation.  When 
these  are  similar  the  process  is  called  conjugation.  The 
normal  product  of  fertilization  is  a  zygote,  which  gives 
rise  to  the  asexual  generation.  In  the  higher  alga?,  mosses, 
ferns,  and  some  gymnosperms  the  motile,  ciliated  sperm 
finds  its  way  by  cliemotropism  through  a  water  medium  to 
the  egg.  In  seed  plants  the  sperm  is  nonmotile.  and  fer¬ 
tilization  is  accomplished  by  means  of  a  tube  (pollen  tube) 
which  penetrates  the  megaspore  (ovule)  and  discharges  the 
male  pronucleus.  In  these  plants  the  fertilized  egg,  with 
its  investments,  is  known  as  a  seed. 

3.  Bot.  Incorrectly,  the  process  of  pollination  in  seed 
plants.  See  pollination. 


fer'ry-flat',  n.  A  form  of  flat- 
boat  used  on  Western  rivers, 
chief!}'  for  ferrying.  U.  S. 
fer'ry- house',  n.  1.  The  house 
of  the  keeper  of  a  ferry. 

2.  The  structure  on'  a  ferry 
wharf  to  shelter  passengers  anH 
goods.  [of  a  ferry.  U.  *$.| 

fer'ry-mas  'ter.n.  One  in  charge' 
fers.  j*  verse.  (of  fierce.) 
fers  (fers).  Obs.  or  Scot.  form| 
fers,  n.  [OF.  fierce;  cf.  LL. 
fercia  ;  ultimately  fr.  Per.  ferz 
great,  learned,  firz,  farztn,  the 
queen  in  chess.]  Obs.  Chess. 
a  The  queen,  b  A  queened 
pawn.  —  the  ferses  twelve,  all 
the  men  on  one  side  except  the 


king,  —  the  pairs  of  bishops, 
knights,  and  rooks,  or  castles, 
being  counted  as  one  each, 
fersch,  fersse.  +  fresh. 
ferst.  FIRST,  FRI8T. 
fer'ter.  feretory. 

fer'ter,  r.  t.  [See  feretory.] 
To  place  in  a  feretory.  Obs. 
ferth.  ferthe.  +  fourth. 
fer'ther.  *f*  further. 
ferthere  farther. 
fer'thing.  +  farthing. 
fer 'til.  Fertile.  Ref.  Sp. 
fer' tile-fresh',  a.  Huving  thick 
foliage.  Ohs.  or  R.  Shak. 

fer-til'i-tate,  <•.  t.  To  fertilize. 
Obs.  (b’l),  a.  See -able. I 
fer'ti-liz'a-ble  (far'tY-lIz'd-| 


ale,  senate,  cltre,  Jim,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofa ;  eve,  $vent,  find,  reefint,  maker;  Ice,  Ill;  old,  6bey,  orb,  6dd,  s&ft,  cdnnect ;  use,  unite,  urn,  up,  circ-us,  menu ; 

D  Foreign  Word.  +  Obsolete  Variant  of.  -f  combined  with.  =  equals. 
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fertilization  tube.  Bot.  a  In  certain  pliycomycetous  fun¬ 
gi,  a  tube  emitted  by  the  antheridium  which  pierces  the 
otigonium,  conveying  to  it  the  male  sex  cells,  b  In  some 
of  the  higher  red  algas,  a  similar  tube  emitted  by  the  tri- 
chophore  which  fertilizes  the  carpogonium. 
fer'ti-lize  (ffir'ti-liz),  v.  t .  /  fer'ti-lized  (-lizd) ;  ferti¬ 
lizing  (-liz/Tng).  [Cf.  F.  fertiliser.]  1.  To  make  fertile 
or  enrich;  to  supply  with  nourishment  for  plants;  to  make 
fruitful  or  productive  ;  as,  to  fertilize  land. 

2  To  pollinate  (a  flower). 

fer'ti-lizer  (-liz'er),  n.  One  that  fertilizes ;  specif. :  a 
The  agent  that  carries  the  fertilizing  principle,  as  a  moth 
to  an  orchid,  b  That  which  renders  fertile  ;  specif.,  a 
commercial  manure  for  land,  as  guano,  phosphate  of  lime, 
bone  dust,  etc.,  esp.  one  artificially  prepared, 
fer'u-la  (fSr'db-la),  n.  ;  pi.  -L/E  (-le).  [L .ferula  giant  fennel 
(its  stalks  were  used  in  punishing  schoolboys),  rod,  whip  ; 
cf.  ferire  to  strike.  Cf.  ferule.]  1.  [cap.]  Bot.  A  very 
large  genus  of  Old  World  apiaceous  plants,  mostly  of  large 
size,  with  deeply  divided  leaves,  compound  umbels  of  yel¬ 
low  flowers,  and  membranous-winged  fruit  with  three 
threadlike  ridges.  They  yield  various  medicinal  gum  res¬ 
ins,  as  galbanum  and  asafetida.  A  few  species  are  culti¬ 
vated.  See  ASAFETIDA,  GALBANUM,  NARTHEX. 

2  A  ferule  ;  a  rod  ;  hence,  school  discipline.  Beau.  d  FI. 
3.  A  straight  wand  of  command,  or  scepter  ;  esp.,  the  im¬ 
perial  scepter  in  the  Byzantine,  or  Eastern,  Empire, 
fer'uie  (fSr'dbl ;  -Tl;  277),  n.  [L.  ferula:  cf.  F.  ferule. 
See  ferula.]  1.  The  giant  fennel.  Obs. 

2.  A  piece  of  wood,  often  flat,  as  a  ruler,  used  for  striking 
children,  esp.  on  the  hand,  in  punishment, 
fer'uie,  V.  t. ;  fer'uled  (-bold;  -lid) ;  fer'ul-ing.  To 
punish  with  a  ferule. 

fe-ru'lic  (fe-roo'lTk),  a.  Chem.  Pertaining  to  or  designating 
a  white  crystalline  acid,  C10H10O4,  obtained  from  asafetida 
and  other  species  of  Ferula,  and  related  to  vanillin, 
fer'ven-cy  (ftir'vgn-sT),  n.  [Cf.  OF.  fervence.  See  fer¬ 
vent.]  1.  State  of  being  fervent,  or  hot;  intensity  of  heat; 
ardor  ;  warmth  of  feeling  or  devotion  ;  eagerness. 

When  you  pray,  let  it  be  with  fervency.  Wake. 

2.  Bitterness  ;  severity  ;  —  said  of  cold.  Obs. 
fer'vent  (-vent),  a.  [F.  fervent,  L.  fervens,  - entis ,  p.  pr. 
of  fervere  to  be  boiling  hot,  to  boil,  glow.]  1.  Hot ;  glow¬ 
ing  ;  boiling;  burning;  as,  &  fervent  summer. 

The  elements  shall  melt  with  fervent  heat.  2  Pet.  iii.  10. 

2.  Bitter  ;  intense  ;  — said  of  cold.  Obs. 

3.  Warm  in  feeling ;  ardent  in  temperament ;  earnest ; 
full  of  fervor ;  zealous  ;  glowing. 

Not  slothful  in  business  ;  fervent  in  spirit.  Rom.  iii.  11. 

4.  Fierce  ;  savage  ;  raging  ;  as,  a  fervent  beast.  Obs.  or  R. 

A  moment  ends  thy  fervent  din.  Wordsworth. 
Syn.—  Hot,  burning,  fiery,  glowing,  vehement,  impas¬ 
sioned,  passionate,  intense,  eager,  keen,  zealous,  fierce.  — 
Fervent,  fervid,  ardent.  Fervent  suggests  great  warmth 
or  earnestness  of  feeling  (esp.  as  manifested  m  zeal,  piety, 
aspiration,  and  the  like) ;  fervid  is  stronger,  and  expresses 
vehement,  impassioned,  or  (often)  overheated  feeling  (esp. 
with  reference  to  imagination,  eloquence,  and  the  like) ; 
ardent  connotes  eagerness  and  fine  enthusiasm  in  what¬ 
ever  cause  ;  as,  “  The  effectual  fei'vent  prayer  of  a  right¬ 
eous  man  availeth  much  ”  ( James  v.  18) ;  fervent  zeal  ” 
(Daniel),  “ fervent  faith ”  (A.  Tucker) ;  “  Modern  poets  .  .  . 
strive  to  replace  the  rapture  of  the  mind  with  a  fervid  in¬ 
tensity  of  pnrase  ”  (Lowell) ;  “  The  magic  caldron  of  a  fer¬ 
vid  and  ebullient  fancy,  constantly  fueled  by  an  unexam¬ 
pled  opulence  of  language  ”  (Coleridge) ;  “  Both  had  from 
nature  an  ardent  impulse  for  seeking  the  genuine  truth  on 
all  matters  they  thought  about”  ( M .  Arnold)-,  “A  taste 
for  letters,  and  a  fine,  ardent,  modest,  youthful  soul  ”  ( Ste¬ 
venson).  See  fervor,  eagerness,  impetuous,  enthusiast. 

—  fer'vent-ly,  adv.  —  fer'vent-ness.  n. 
ler-ves'cent  (fer-vgs'ent),  a.  [L.  fervescens,  p.  pr.  of  fer- 

vescere  to  become  boiling  hot,  incho.  fr.  fervere.  See 
fervent.]  Growing  hot. 

fer'vid  (Ifir'vid),  a.  [L.  fervidus ,  fr.  fervere.  See  fer¬ 
vent.]  1.  Very  hot ;  burning  ;  boiling. 

The  mounted  sun 

Shot  down  direct  his/ernV/  rays.  Milton. 

2.  Ardent;  vehement;  impassioned;  zealous. 

Syn.  — See  fervent. 

—  fer'vid  ly,  «</v.  —  fer'vid-ness,  n. 

fer-vid'i-ty  (fer-vTd'T-tT),  n.  Intense  heat ;  zeal  ;  ardor, 
fer'vor,  fer'vour  (ffir'ver),  n.  [OF.  fervor,  fervour,  F. 
ferveur ,  L.  fei-vor,  fr.  fervere.  See  fervent.]  1.  Heat ; 
excessive  warmth.  “  The  fervor  of  ensuing  day.”  Waller. 

2.  Boiling  (of  water). 

3.  Intensity  of  feeling  or  expression;  glowing  ardor; 

passion  ;  zeal ;  earnestness.  Hooker. 

Winged  with  fervor  of  her  love.  Shak. 

Syn.  —  Fervor,  ardor.  Fervor  (still  sometimes  lit. ;  as, 
the  fervor  of  the  sun’s  rays)  suggests  glow  or  ebullition  ; 
ardor  (now  commonly  fig.),  fiery  or  burning  heat.  Fervor 
is  frequently  associated  with  zeal,  devotion,  piety,  and 
connotes  warmth  rather  than  impetuosity  ;  ardor,  on  the 
other  hand,  commonly  suggests  the  eagerness  and  enthu¬ 
siasm  of  high-minded  impulses ;  as,  exhorting  with  fervor 
to  repentance,  burning  with  ardor  for  the  fight ;  the  fer¬ 
vor  of  the  orator,  the  ardor  oi  the  explorer  ;  “  If  not  pas¬ 
sion,  there  was  fervor ,  which  was  perhaps  as  near  it  as 
the  somewhat  stately  movement  of  Spenser’s  mind  would 
allow  him  to  come*’  (Lowell);  “Never  to  have  our  con¬ 
sciousness  rapturously  transformed  into  the  vividness  of 
a  thought,  the  ardor  of  a  passion,  the  energy  of  an  action  ” 
(O.  Eliot).  See  fervent,  eagerness,  ecstasy. 
Fes'cen-nine  (fSs'e-nin  ;  -ntn),  a.  [L.  Fescenninus ,  fr. 
Fescennia,  a  city  of  Etruria.]  Pertaining  to,  or  resembling, 
the  Fescennines;  esp.,  scurrilous  ;  obscene.  —  n.  A  style 
of  low,  scurrilous,  obscene  poetry  originating  in  Fescennia. 
fes'cue  (fes'ku),  n.  [ME./<?s/m,  OF.  festu,  F .fktu,  fr.  LL. 


(assumed)  festucum ,  fr.  L.  festuca  stalk,  straw.]  1.  A 
straw;  twig ;  rush  ;  a  mote  in  the  eye;  hence,  a  trine.  Obs. 

2.  A  straw,  wire,  stick,  etc.,  used  to  point  out  letters  to 
children  when  learning  to  read.  “  Pedantic  fescue."  Sterne. 

3.  A  plectrum  for  the  harp.  Obs. 

4.  The  style  of  a  sundial  or  its  shadow.  Obs. 

5.  Bot.  Any  grass  of  the  genus  Festuca  ;  —  called  also/cj- 
cue  grass.  The  meadow  fescue,  sheep’s  fescue,  and  others 
are  pasture  grasses  of  agricultural  importance. 

less  (fSs),  n.  Also  fesse  [OF.  fesse,  faisse,  F.  fasce,  fr. 
L.  fascia  baud.  See  fascia.]  Her.  A 
band  drawn  horizontally  across  the  cen¬ 
ter  of  an  escutcheon,  and  containing  in 
breadth  the  third  part  of  it ;  one  of  the 
nine  honorable  ordinaries, 
in  fesa,  Her.,  occupying  the  position  in  a 
shield  which  would  be  taken  up  by  a  fess  ; 

—  said  of  a  number  of  charges.  —  per  f.. 

Her. ,  divided  equally  by  a  horizontal 
line  ;  —  said  of  the  field.  —  per  f.  and  pale, 


a  Fees. 


Shak. 
Marston. 
Cf.  FIS- 


Her.:  divided  into  three  parts  by  a  line  in  fess  and  by  a 
line  in  pale  from  the  fess  point  to  the  middle  base  point ; 
—  said  of  the  field. 

fos'tal  (fgs'tfil),  a.  [L.  feslum  holiday,  feast :  cf.  OF.  fes- 
tel.  See  feast.]  Of  or  pert,  to  a  holiday  or  a  feast ;  keep¬ 
ing  holiday  ;  joyous  ;  festive.  —  fes'tal  ly,  adv.  —  festal  let¬ 
ter.  =  Paschal  letter.  —  f.  use.  See  ferial  use. 
fes'ter  (fSs'ter),  v.  i. ;  fes'tered  (-terd) ;  fes'ter-ing.  [ME. 
festren ,  fr.  fester,  n.  ;  or  fr.  OF.  festrir,  fr.  festre,  n.  See 
fester,  7i.]  1.  To  generate  pus;  to  become  inflamed  and 

suppurate  ;  as,  a  6ore  or  a  wound  festers. 

I'n kindness  may  give  a  wound  that  shall  bleed  and  smart,  but 
it  is  treachery  that  makes  it  fester.  South. 

2.  To  cause  increasing  inflammation  of  the  surrounding 
parts;  to  grow  virulent,  or  malignant;  to  rankle. 

His  own  poison  would  ha ve  festered  in  his  own  flesh.  R.  Harvey. 

Hatred  .  .  .  festered  in  the  hearts.  Macaulay. 

3.  To  putrefy  ;  to  rot ;  to  become  putrid. 

Lilies  that  fester  smell  far  worse  than  weeds, 
fes'ter,  v.  t.  1.  To  cause  to  fester  or  rankle. 

Festered  rankling  malice  in  my  breast. 

2.  To  cicatrize.  Obs. 

fes'ter,  n.  [OF.  festre,  L.  fistula  a  sort  of  ulcer. 
tula.]  1.  A  small  suppurating  sore  ;  a  pustule. 

2.  A  cicatrice  ;  scar.  Obs. 

3.  A  festering  or  rankling. 

The./cafer  of  the  chain  upon  their  necks.  7.  Taylor. 

fes-til'o-gy  (tSs-tTl'o-jT),  n.  Also  fes-tol'o  gy.  [L.  fes¬ 
tum  festival  -j-  -logy.]  Eccl.  A  treatise  on  church  festivals, 
festi-na'tion  (fgs'tT-na'slmn),  n.  [L .  festinatio.]  Haste; 
hurry.  Hence,  Med.,  a  tendency  to  hasten  the  gait  in 
walking,  as  seen  in  various  nervous  diseases, 
fes'ti-val  (fSs'ti-val),  a.  [OF.  festival,  festivel ,  fr.  L. 
festivum  festive  jollity,  fr.  festivus  festive,  gay.  See  fes¬ 
tive.]  1.  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  appropriate  to,  a  festival. 
This  blessed  day 

Ever  in  France  shall  be  kept  festival.  Shak. 

2.  Festive  ;  merry  ;  glad.  Obs.  “  Festival  terms.”  Shak. 
fes'ti-val,  n.  1.  A  time  of  feasting  or  celebration  ;  an  an¬ 
niversary  day  of  joy,  civil  or  religious. 

The  morning  trumpets  festival  proclaimed.  Milton. 

2.  Eccl.  Antiq.  A  book  having  an  exhortation  for  each 
church  festival  and  sometimes  pictures  and  religious  tales. 

3.  A  periodical  season  of  entertainment  of  a  specific  sort ; 
as,  a  music  festival. 

Syn.  —  Banquet,  carousal,  revel.  See  feast. 
fes'tive  (fSs'tiv),  a.  [L.  festivus,  fr.  festum  holiday,  feast : 
cf.  OF .  festif.  See  feast;  cf.  festivous.]  Pertaining  to, 
or  becoming,  a  feast  ;  festal ;  joyous  ;  gay ;  mirthful  ; 
sportive  ;  convivial.  —  fes'live-ly,  adv. 
fes  tiv'i-ty  (fSs-tiv'T-tT),  n.  ;  pi.  -ties  (-tTz).  [L.  festivitas: 
cf.  F.  festivite.]  1.  The  condition  of  being  festive  ;  social 
joy  or  exhilaration  of  spirits  at  an  entertainment ;  joyful¬ 
ness  ;  gayety  ;  as,  a  day  of  great  festivity. 

The  unrestrained  festivity  of  the  rustic  youth.  Bp.  Hurd. 

2.  A  festival;  festive  celebration. 

3.  Urbanity;  elegance.  Obs. 
fes-toon'  (fSs-toon'),  n.  [F.  feston 

(cf.  Sp.  feston ,  It.  festone),  prob. 
fr.  L. feslum  festival.  See  feast.] 

1.  A  garland  or  wreath  hanging  in 
a  curve,  used  in  decoration  for  fes¬ 
tivals,  etc.  ;  anything  so  arranged. 

2.  Arch,  tl*  Sculp.  A  carved  or 
molded  ornament  representing  a 
festoon  of  flowers,  fruits,  or 
leaves,  wound  with  a  ribbon,  and 
hanging  or  depending  in  a  natural 
curve.  See  bucranium,  Iliust. 

fes-toon',  v.  t.  ;  -tooned'  (-toond'); 

-toon'ing.  [Cf.  F.festonner.]  To 
form  in,  adorn  with,  or  connect 
by,  festoons. 

fes-tu'ea  (fSs-tu'ka),  n.  [L. ,  straw, 
strawlike  weed  ;  also,  a  rod  with 
which  slaves  were  touched  in  man¬ 
umission.  Cf.  fescue.]  1.  Law. 

Among  the  Francs,  a  rod  or  staff 
given,  as  a  symbol  of  the  gage,  to 
bind  a  contract. 

There  are  some  who  regard  the,/es- 
tuca  as  a  stout  staff  which  lias  taken 
the  place  of  a  spear  and  is  a  symbol 
of  physical  power.  Others  see  in  it 
a  .  .  .  stick  on  which  imprecatory 
runes  have  been  cut.  Pollock  Sr  Mail. 

2.  [cap.]  Bot.  A  very  large  genus  of  grasses,  the  fescues, 


Festuca  (F.  sca- 

trrella). 


of  wide  distribution  in  temperate  regions.  They  are  most% 
ly  tufted  perennials  with  flat  leaves  and  panicled  spikelets 
having  acute  pointed  orawned  flowering  scales.  F.  ela/ior 
is  meadow  fescue ;  F.  duriuscula ,  hard  fescue ;  F.  ovina, 
sheep’s  fescue  ;  F.  scabrella ,  the  great  bunch  grass, 
fes'tu-cine  (f6s'tu-siu  ;  fgs-tu'sm ;  -sin),  a.  [L.  festuca 
stalk,  straw.]  Of  a  straw  color. 

A  little  insect  of  a  festucine  or  pale  green.  Sir  T.  Brorrne. 
fet  (fSt),  v.  t.  [ME.  fetten,  feten,  AS.  fetian;  peril,  akin 
to  AS  ./set  a  journey ;  cf.  G.  fassen  to  seize.  Cf.  fetch.] 
To  fetch.  Obs. 

fe'tal,  fce'tal  (fe'tal),  a.  Anat.  d-  Zool.  Of  or  pertaining 
to,  or  in  the  stage  or  condition  of,  a  fetus, 
fetal,  or  foetal,  circulation,  Physiol.,  the  course  or  move¬ 
ment  of  the  blood  in  the  vessels  of  the  fetus.  In  man  and 
the  higher  mammals  the  impure  blood  passes  to  the  pla¬ 
centa  by  the  umbilical  arteries,  branches  of  the  internal 
iliacs,  and  returns,  purified  ana  charged  with  nutriment, 
by  the  umbilical  vein,  entering  the  inferior  cava  either 
directly,  by  the  ductus  venosus  (which  see),  or  after  pass¬ 
ing  through  the  liver.  A  large  blood  supply  to  the  lungs, 
which  are  functionless,  is  prevented  by  an  opening  (the 
fpramen  ovale)  for  the  passage  of  blood  directly  from  the 
right  auricle  to  the  left  auricle,  besides  the  ductus  arterio¬ 
sus  between  the  pulmonary  artery  and  aorta, 
fe  ta'tion,  fce-ta'tion  (fe-ta'shwn),  n.  The  formation  of  a 
fetus  in  the  womb  ;  pregnancy. 

fetch  (fSch),  7i.  [Cf.  vetch.]  Baskeiwork.  a  A  kind  of 
plait  in  which  two  osiers  or  canes  are  intertwined  so  as  to 
bind  the  stakes  and  by-stakes  in  successive  or  alternate 
loops.  See  basket,  Iliust.  b  =  fetch  rod. 
fetch  (fSch),  v.  t. ;  fetched  (fgcht) ;  fetch'ing.  [ME. 
fecchen,  AS.  feccan,  prob.  the  same  word  as  fetian.  See 
fet,  v.  t.]  1.  To  bear  toward  the  person  speaking,  or  the 

person  or  thing  from  whose  point  of  view  the  action  is 
contemplated  ;  to  go  and  bring  ;  to  bring  ;  get. 

Time  will  run  back  and/<?/c/<  the  age  of  gold.  Milton. 
lie  called  to  her,  and  said,  Fetch  me,  1  pray  thee,  a  little  water 
in  a  vessel,  that  I  may  drink.  1  Kings  xvii  11, 12. 

2.  To  steal.  Obs. 

3.  To  cause  to  come  ;  to  draw  forth ;  to  bring  down ;  to 
bring  to  a  particular  state. 

They  could  n’t  fetch  the  butter  in  the  churn.  W.  Barnes 

Fetch  th’  aerial  eagle  to  the  ground.  Pope. 

4.  To  bring  to  accomplishment ;  to  achieve ;  make  ;  per¬ 
form  ;  as,  to  fetch  a  compass ;  to  fetch  a  leap ;  hence,  to 
draw  (a  breath) ;  heave  (a  sigh). 

I  ’ll  fetch  a  turn  about  the  garden.  Shak. 

6.  To  bring  or  get  within  reach  by  going;  to  reach;  to 
arrive  at ;  to  attain  ;  to  reach  by  sailing. 

Meantime  flew  our  ships,  and  straight  we  fetched 

The  siren’s  isle.  Chapman. 

6.  To  obtain  as  price  or  equivalent ;  to  sell  for. 

Our  native  horses  .  .  .  fetched  low  prices.  Macaulay. 
7-  To  interest ;  please ;  attract ;  to  win  the  good  will  or 
admiration  of  ;  as,  that  costume  will  fetch  the  audience  ; 
this  argument  fetched  them.  Chiefly  Colloq. 

8.  To  derive  ;  draw;  infer;  deduce.  Obs.  or  R. 

I  fetch  my  life  and  being 

From  men  of  royal  siege.  Shak. 

9  To  recall  from  a  swoon  ;  to  revive  ;  — sometimes  with 
to  or  again;  as,  to  fetch  a  man  again.  Obs.  or  R.  Bacon. 
10.  To  strike.  Obs. 

Syn.  —  See  bring. 

to  fetch  about,  a  To  adopt  a  roundabout  way  or  method, 
b  To  swing  around,  so  as  to  give  added  impetus  (a  weapon, 
etc.),  c  To  devise  ;  contrive.  Obs.  —  to  f.  again,  a  To  take 
back ;  to  recoup ;  to  regain.  Obs.  b  To  revive.  Obs.  See 
def.  9.  —  to  f .  a  pump,  to  make  it  draw  water  by  pouring 
water  into  the  top  and  working  the  handle.  — to  f.  down, 
a  To  bring  down  by  force,  as  by  a  shot,  b  To  lower ;  to 
force  down,  as  market  prices.  — to  f.  headway  or  sternway, 
Naut.,  to  move  ahead  or  astern.  —  to  f.  in.  a  To  gain  the 
adherence  of.  Obs.  b  To  surround  ;  inclose  ;  include,  c  To 
take  in  or  cheat.  Obs.  —  to  f.  off.  a  To  rescue  ;  deliver.  Obs. 
b  To  get  the  better  of ;  to  “  fix  ;”  to  “  do  for.”  Obs.  c  To 
drink  down  ;  to  drain.  Obs.  —  to  f.  out,  to  develop.  “  The 
skill  of  the  polisher  fetches  out  the  colors  [of  marble].” 
Addison,  —  to  f.  up.  a  To  overtake.  Obs.  “  Says  [the  hare], 
I  can  fetch  up  the  tortoise  when  I  please.”  VEstrange. 
b  To  raise;  elevate,  c  To  recall  (to  remembrance) ;  dis¬ 
cover.  d  To  make  up  (lost  time,  leeway,  etc.),  e  Haul.  To 
reach  ;  to  get  to  ;  to  sight ;  to  run  (on  or  against). 
fetch,  v.  i.  1.  To  get  and  bring  things. 

2.  Naut.  To  go  or  come;  to  make  headway;  to  hold  a 
course  ;  to  veer  ;  as,  to  fetch  about ;  to  fetch  to  windward, 
to  fetch  and  carry,  a  To  serve  obsequiously,  like  a  trained 
spaniel,  b  To  run  to  and  fro  with  news  or  gossip  ;  to  act 
the  part  of  a  talebearer.  —  to  f.  away,  Naut.,  to  break  loose  ; 
to  roll  or  slide  to  leeward.  —  to  f.  up,  to  stop ;  to  come  to  a 
standstill.  — to  f.  up  all  standing,  to  stop  suddenly  and  un¬ 
expectedly,  without  preparation,  as  a  ship  that  strikes  an 
obstacle  with  all  sail  set. 

fetch,  n.  1.  Act  of  fetching  or  reaching  after;  also,  the 
distance  so  spanned  or  the  effort  involved  ;  a  long  stretch 
of  space  ;  a  sweep  ;  as,  a  fetch  of  imagination. 

2.  A  stratagem  by  which  a  thing  is  indirectly  brought  to 
pass,  or  by  which  one  thing  seems  intended  and  another  is 
done  ;  trick  ;  artifice  ;  sophism. 

Every  little/efc/i  of  wit  and  criticism.  South. 

3.  Naut.  A  tack  or  act  of  tacking.  Obs.  or  R. 

4.  The  distance  along  which  the  propagation  of  a  sea  wave 
is  continued. 

fetch,  n.  [Of  uncertain  origin.]  The  apparition  of  a  liv¬ 
ing  person  ;  a  wraith  ;  double. 

The  very  fetch  and  ghost  of  Mrs.  Gamp.  Dickens. 
fetch  candle-  A  light  supposed  to  be  seen  at  night  pass¬ 
ing  from  the  house  to  the  future  grave  of  the  beholder, 
and  believed  to  portend  his  death, 
fetched  (fScht),  a.  Basketwork.  Secured  or  strengthened 
with  fetches. 


fer  ti  ll  za'tion-al,  •>.  Biol.  <»i 
or  pertaining  to  fertilization, 
fertlesse,  a.  [/erfile  +  -less.) 
Unfertile  ;  bare.  Obs. 
fertour,  fertre.  j*  feretory. 
feru-la'ceous  (lEr'db-la'shMs), 
a.  [L.  fendaceus ,  fr.  ferula 
rod.]  Reedlike, 
fer'u-lar,  n.  [L.  ferulams  of 
giant  fennel.]  A  ferule.  Obs. 
fer'uie.  Var.  of  ferrule. 
Far'um-bras,  Sir  (fer'am-brAs). 
See  Fierahras.  [ing).| 

ferv.  Abbr.  Fervens  (L.,  boil- 1 
ter've-fy,  v.  t.  [L.  fervere  to 
boil  -f-  -fy.]  To  cause  to  boil.  Obs. 
fer'vence.  n.  Fervency.  Ob*. 
il  fer  ven  te-men'te  (far-vPn'ta- 
nign'ta),  mlv.  f  1 1. ]  Music.  Fer¬ 
vently  ;  with  fervor. 

II  fer'vet  o'pus.  [L.]  The  work 


boils,  i.  e.,  is  all  alive. 

Vergil.  (.Eneid,  T.  436). 
Fer'vFdor'  (f&r'vg'dfir'),  n.  See 
Revolutionary  ca lendar. 
fer'vor-ous,  a.  Full  of  fervor. 
Obs.  [FIERY.  I 

fery.  +  fairy,  feeri k,  ferry, | 
F.  E.  S.  Abbr.  Fellow  of  the 
Entomological  Society  ;  Fellow 
of  the  Ethnological  Society, 
fesande.  fesaunde.  i*  pheasant. 
fesant,  fesaunt  *f*  pheasant. 
Fe-sa'po  (ff-sa'po),  n.  Logic. 
See  mode,  fourth  figure, 
fesaunce.  Obs.  pi. of  pheasant. 
fes'cue  (ftfs'kQ),  v.  i.  tf  t.,-  -cued 
(-kfld)  ;  -cu-ino.  To  use,  or 
teach  with,  a  fescue.  Obs. 
fesels-  +  FASELS. 
fesh(fesh).  Scot.  var.  of  fetch. 
fesible.  +  feasible. 


fesician.  physician. 

fess,  a.  [Cf.  fierce.)  Lively; 

smart;al60,ill-tempercd.  Dial.E. 
fesse'ly,  a.  =  party  per  fess. 
Ob 8.  |  fees.  Obs.  I 

fess'ey,  a.  Her.  Containing  a| 
fes 'si  tude,  n.VL.fessus  wearied.] 
Weariness.  Obs. 

fessoun.  *1*  fashion. 
fess  point.  See  escutcheon,  1. 
fess  target.  Her.  An  escutcheon 
of  pretense.  Obs. 
fess'wise/,  fesse'wlse/  (f6s'- 
wTz'),  adv.  Also  -ways.  Her.  In 
the  manner  of  a  less, 
feat,  j*  fist. 

feat.  Ohs.  or  Scot.  var.  of  fast, a. 

fest.  feste  Vars.  of  feast.  Rare. 
fes'ta(f?s'ta),  n.  [It.]  A  feast; 
estival  ;  holiday  ;  saint’s  day. 

festen.  d*  fast,  v.  ;  fasten. 


fes'ter-ment,  n.  A  festering.  R. 

festeye.  +  festy. 

festier,  n.  [OY.festier(e')  tile  at 

the  top  of  the  roof.]  Pediment. 

Obs. 

fes'ti-ful,  a.  Festal.  Obs. 

fe-sti'na  len'te  (fS-stt^nA). 
L.]  Make  haste  slowly.  See 

SPKUDE  BRADEOS. 
fes'ti-nate  ( fes'tl-nat),  r.  i.  Sr  t. 
\j.festinatus,  p.  p.  of  festinare 
o  hasten.]  To  hasten.  Rare. — 
fes'ti-nate,  a.  Rare.  —  fes'tl- 
nate-ly,  adv.  Rare. 
fes-tine'  (fSs-ten'),  fes-tl'no(fPs- 
te'no),  n.  [It.  festino :  cf.  F. 
festin,F>p.festin.]  A  feast;  en¬ 
tertainment.  Obs.  or  Archaic. 
Fes-ti'no  (f?e-tT'pd),  n.  Logic. 
See  mode,  second  figure, 
fes'tiv.  Festive.  Ref.  Sp. 


fe8'ti-val-ly,  adv.  of  festival. 

fes'ti-vous  (fgs'tY-vtfs  ;  earlier 
ffs-tT'viZs),  a.  Festive.  Rai-e. 
fest'lich.  +  FEASTLY. 
fes-tol'o-gy  (fCs-tOl'C-jt),  n.  See 

FESTILOO  Y. 

||  fes  ton'  (fi- s'toN ' ),  n,  [F.] 
Embroidery.  Buttonhole  stitch 
used  to  make  an  edge,  often  of 
festoon  shape. 

festoon  blind  or  curtain.  A 

window  blind  or  curtain  of  tex¬ 
tile  stuff  draped  to  hang  in  rows 
of  festoons. 

festoon  cloud.  =  mammato- 
CUMULUS.  [arrangement.  I 

fes-toon'er-y,  n.  Festoonlikel 
fes-toon'y,  a.  Pert,  to,  consist¬ 
ing  of,  or  resembling,  festoons, 
festrawe.  *f  feasetraw. 
fes'tre.  *f*  fester. 


fes'try,  a.  Characterized  by 

festers.  Obs.  or  R. 
fes'tu.  d*  FESCUE, 
fes'tu-al.  a.  [L.  festum  feast. 1 
Festal.  Obs. 

fes' tu-ca'coous(  fgs'tfl-ka'sht/s), 
fes'tu-cous,  a.  Formed  or  con¬ 
sisting  of  straw.  Obs. 
fes'tue.  fescue. 
fes'ture.  f  i  ester. 

Fes'tUB  (f^s'ttZs),  7i.  [L.]  1.  Lit., 
joyful  ;glad;—  masc.prop.name. 
2.  Bib.  The  successor  of  Felix 
as  procurator  of  Juda?a,  who  al¬ 
lowed  Paul  to  appeal  to  Ca?sar. 
fes'ty,  v.  [ME.  festeyen ,  OF. 
festeier,festiier.]  To  feast.  Obs. 
fesy.  +  fessey. 
fet  +  fat,  feat. 
fet  -jrfeet,  pi.  of  foot,  [fight,  i 
fet.  Obs.  or  dial.  Eng.  pret.  of] 


food,  foot ;  out,  oil ;  chair  ;  go  ;  sing,  iijk  ;  4*en,  thin ;  nature,  verdure  (250) ;  K  =  ch  in  G.  icli,  ach  (144) ;  boN ;  yet ;  zh  =  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §$  in  Guidb. 

Full  explanations  of  Abbreviations,  Signs,  etc.,  immediately  precede  the  Vocabulary, 
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letch'ing  (fSch'Tng),  p.  a.  1.  Scheming  ;  crafty  ;  design¬ 
ing.  Obs. 

2.  Pleasing  ;  attractive  ;  fascinating. 

Priscilla  wears  a  fetching  coat.  B.  Haris  com. 
fetching,  n.  Basketwork.  a  =  fetch  a.  b  Fetch  rods 
collectively.  C  Act  of  plaiting  a  fetch, 
fetch  rod  Basket  work.  Either  of  the  osiers  or  canes  used 
in  plaiting  a  fetch. 

||  fete  (fat  ;  F.  f£t),  n.  [F.  See  feast.]  1.  A  festival ;  esp., 
an  outdoor  entertainment  on  a  more  or  less  lavish  scale. 

2.  The  festival  day  of  the  saint  for  whom  one  is  named, 
observed  like  a  birthday  in  many  Roman  Catholic  com¬ 
munities  ;  —  called  also  fete  day. 

fete  (fat),  v.  t. ;  fet'ed  (fat'Sd) ;  fet'ing  (fat'Tng).  [Cf.  F. 
Jeter.]  To  feast ;  to  honor  with  a  festival ;  to  commem¬ 
orate  by  a  f@te. 

II  fete7  Chain  pe'tre  (fSt7  shaN'pa'tr’).  [F.j  All  entertain¬ 
ment  in  the  open  air,  usually  large  and  elaborate ;  —  lit., 
a  rural  festival. 

fe'tial  (fe'slidl),  a.  [L .  fetial  is,]  Of  or  pertaining  to  the 
fetiales  ;  hence,  heraldic ;  pertaining  to  declarations  of 
war  and  treaties  of  peace  ;  as,  fetial  law  ;  the  fetial  college. 

—  n.  One  of  the  fetiales. 

fetial  law,  the  law  applied  by  the  Roman  fetiales  ;  the  jus 
fetiale.  It  included  the  rules  of  war  and  various  other 
matters  affecting  intercourse  between  different  peoples  or 
nations.  By  medieval  writers  the  Latin  term  jus  fetiale 
was  used  in  a  broad  sense  nearly  equivalent  to  interna¬ 
tional  law  ;  by  modern  writers  it  is  sometimes  used  to  de¬ 
note  those  rules  of  international  intercourse  arising  out 
of  a  common  origin  or  religious  belief,  as  between  the  na¬ 
tions  of  Christian  Europe. 

||  fe  ti-a'les  (fe7shl-a'lez),  n.  pi.  ;  sing,  fe'ti-a'lis  (-ITs). 
[L.]  Rom.  Relig.  A  college  of  twenty  priests,  whose  office 
was  the  formal  sanctioning  of  treaties  and  declaration  of 
war.  The  whole  body  was  convened  only  for  consulta¬ 
tion,  actual  negotiations  being  conducted  only  by  the 
Verbenarlus,  who  bore  the  sacred  herbs  plucked  from  the 
citadel,  rendering  the  persons  of  the  fetiales  inviolable, 
and  the  pater  patratus.  who  was  the  real  ambassador.  Later, 
war  was  declared  in  Rome  itself  by  the  casting  of  a  lance 
from  the  Columna  btllica  (see  Bellona)  by  the  Pater  Pa- 
tratus ,  who  under  the  empire  was  the  emperor  himself, 
fe'tl-cide,  fce'ti-cide  (fe'tl-sid),  n.  [fetus  -j-  -cide.]  Act 
of  killing  a  fetus,  causing  an  abortion.  —  fe'tl  cid  al,  fffi'- 
ti-cidal  (-sid'&l),  a. 

fet'ld  (fgt'Id  ;  fe'tld ;  277),  a.  [L.  fetid  us ,  foetidus ,  fr. 
fet  ere,  foetere,  to  have  an  ill  smell,  to  stink  :  cf.  F.  f elide.] 
Having  an  offensive  smell ;  stinking. 

Most  putrefactions  .  .  .  smell  either  fetid  or  moldy.  Bacon. 
fetid  aloe,  a  =  cocuiza.  b  pi.  =  caballine  aloes.—  f.  buck¬ 
eye,  the  common  buckeye  (AZsculus  glabra),  —t.  currant, 
a  wild  currant  ( Ribes  vrostratum)  native  of  the  eastern 
United  States,  having  hispid,  ill-smelling  red  fruit.  —  f. 
hellebore,  the  bear’s-foot.  —  f.  horehound.  the  black  hore- 
hound.  —  f.  marigold,  an  asteraceous  prairie  weed  of  the 
western  United  States  (Boebera  papposa),  with  disagree¬ 
ably  scented  herbage.  —  f.  nightshade,  the  black  henbane. 

—  f.  yew,  the  stinking  cedar. 

fe'tlsh,  fe'tich  (fe'tTsh :  fSt'Tsh ;  277),  n.  [F.  fetiche ,  from 
Pg.  feitifo ,  adj.,  artificial,  n.,  sorcery,  charm,  fr  L.  facti- 
cius  made  by  art,  artificial,  factitious.  See  factitious.] 

1.  A  material  object,  whether  natural,  as  the  tooth  or  claw 

of  an  animal,  or  artificial, 
as  a  carving  in  wood  or 
bone,  supposed  to  possess 
magical  powers  or  to  be  en¬ 
dowed  with  energies  or 
qualities  capable  of  bring¬ 
ing  to  successful  issue  the 
designs  of  the  owner,  pre¬ 
serving  him  from  injury,  Whale  Fetish  of  Wood,  Western 
curing  disease,  etc.  The  Eskimo. 

term  was  originally  applied  to  the  crude  idols  and  talis¬ 
mans  of  the  West  Africans,  but  is  now  applied  to  similar 
objects  the  world  over.  Cf.  medicine. 

2.  Any  object  of  special  or  unreasoning  devotion. 

Crowds  ...  go  wild  over  the  catchwords  and  formulas  that 

happen  to  be  popular. fetishes.  F.  H.  Giddings. 

3.  A  rite  or  incantation  of  fetish  worshipers.  Obs. 
fe'tlsh,  fe'tich,  v.  t.  &  i.  To  provide  with  a  fetish  ;  to 

adorn  one’s  self  (or  another)  with  or  like  a  fetish, 
fe'tish-ism,  fe'tich  ism  (fe'tlsh  Tz’m;  fgt'Tsh-),  n.  [Cf.  F. 
fetichisme.]  Devotion  to  or  belief  in  fetishes;  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  fetish  worship  ;  also,  the  religious  or  intellectual 
stage  in  which  this  is  characteristic. 

Comte  described  the  mental  attitude  of  early  man  towards  re¬ 
ligion  as  “  pure  fetishism,  constantly  characterized  by  the  free 
and  direct  exercise  of  our  primitive  tendency  to  conceive  all  ex¬ 
ternal  bodies  soever,  natural  or  artificial,  ns  animated  by  a  life 
essentially  analogous  to  our  own,  with  mere  differences  of  in¬ 
tensity."  llis  authority,  combined  with  the  natural  attractions 
of  a  cleanly  cut  definition,  gave  wide  currency  to  this  extended 
sense  of  the  word,  and  it  is  only  of  late  years  that  it  has  been 
confined  to  the  particular  class  of  superstitions  to  which  the 
Portuguese  explorers  originally  applied  it.  In  the  light  of  our 
present  knowledge  fetishism  may  be  defined  as  the  worship  of 
tangible  inanimate  objects  believed  to  possess  in  themselves 
some  kind  of  mysterious  power.  Census  of  India ,  1901. 

fe'tlsh  1st,  fe'tich-lst,  n.  A  believer  in  fetishes, 
fetish-is'tic,  fe7tich  ls'tic  (-Ts'tik),  a.  Pertaining  to,  or 
involving,  fetishism. 

fetish,  or  fetich,  man-  A  Negro  magician,  or  priest  in  the 
w  orship  of  fetishes. 

fet'lock  (fSt'lbk),  n.  [ME.  fetlak,  fit! ok,  cf.  I cel.  fet  pace, 
step,  fit  the  webbed  foot  of  water  birds,  akin  to  E.  foot ; 
also  MHG.  vizzeloch,  vizlach,  G.  Jissloch.  See  foot.] 
1.  a  The  cushionlike  projection,  bearing  a  tuft  of  long 


fetch ' er,  ».  One  that  fetches. 

fefcch'ing-ly,  adv.  of  fetching. 
fete.  *7  FEAT  \feet,  pi.  of  FOOT. 
II  FSte'-Dieu'  (f&t'dyft'),  «.,  nr 
Ffcte  du  Saint/  Sa  cre-ment' 
(fat7  dii  six'  sa'krlf-maN'. .  [F.] 
Corpus  Christi. 

||  fSte  ga  lante' (gA'laNt').  [F.] 
A  graceful  or  gay  festival, 
fetel.  d*  FETTLE, 
fetelak.  d*  fetlock. 
fete'less,  a.  See  -less. 
feter.  d*  fetter. 
fet'fa.  Var.  of  fetwa.  [faith. I 
feth  (fSth).  Obs.  or  Scot.  var.  of  | 
feth'er.  Obs.  or  dial.  Eng.  var. 
or  ref.  sp.  of  feather. 
feth'erd.  Feathered.  Ref.  Sp. 
feth'er-y.  Feathery.  Rej'.  Sp. 
fethme.  d*  fathom. 
feth're,  v.  t.  [Cf.  fother  a 
load.]  To  charge  ;  load.  Ohs. 
fe'tich.  fa'tich-lsm,  fe'tich-lst, 


i  etc.  Vars.  of  fetish,  etc. 
fet'i-da.  Aphetic  form  of  asa- 
fetida.  Obs.  [Fetidness.  | 
fe-tld'i-ty  (fr-tYd'T-tT  ;  f?-),  n.| 
fet'ld  ly.  adv.  of  fetid.  See-LY. 
fet'id-nesa.  n.  See -ness. 
fet'lds.  n.  nl.  Fetid  drugs.  Ohs. 
fe-tif'er-ous,  foe-tif'er-ous  (f£- 
tll'Sr-us),  a.  [  fetus  +  -ferous.] 
Hearing  offspring, 
fe-tip'a-rous.  fce-tip'arroua  (ff- 
ttp'a-rws),  a.  [fetus  4-  -parous.'] 
Designating  mammals,  ns  mar¬ 
supials,  whose  young  are  born 
very  incompletely  developed, 
fetls.  d*  featous. 
fe  tish-eer'.  fe'tish-er,  n.  [Pg. 
feiticeiro ,  in  sense  1.]  Rare. 

1.  A  sorcerer;  **  medicine  man." 

2.  A  fetish.  [for  fetishes.  | 

fetish.  or  fetich,  house.  A  hut| 
fe  tish'ic,  fe-tich'ic  (ff'-tTsh'lk; 
fet'Tsh-Ik),  a.  Fetishistic.  R. 


hair,  on  the  back  side  of  the  leg  above  the  hoof  of  the 
horse  and  similar  animals  ;  also,  the  tuft  of  hair  itself, 
b  The  joint  of  the  limb  at  this  point  (between  the  great 
pastern  bone  and  the  metataival  or  metacarpal),  more  ex¬ 
actly  called  the  fetlock  Joint.  See  horse,  IUust. 

2  [Confused  with  fetterlock.]  =  fetterlock,  1 . 
fe'tor,  ice'tor  (fe'tbr),  n.  [L.  fetor,  foe  tor.  See  fetid.]  A 
strong,  offensive  smell ;  stench  ;  fetidness, 
fet'ter  (fSt'er),  n.  [AS.  fetor ,  feter  ;  akin  to  OS.  feter 6s, 
pi.,  OD.  voter ,  OHG .  fezzera,  Icel.  fjoturr ,  L.  pedica,  Gr. 
ne&n,  and  to  E.foot.  ’See  FOOT.]  Chiefly  used  in  pi.  1.  A 
chain  or  shackle  for  the  feet ;  a  bond  ;  a  shackle. 

2-  Anything  that  confines  or  restrains  ;  a  restraint. 

Passion’s  too  fierce  to  be  in  fetters  bound.  Dryden. 

fet'ter,  v.  t. ;  fet'tered  (-erd) ;  fet'ter-ing.  1.  To  put 
fetters  upon ;  to  shackle  or  confine  the  feet  of  with  a 
chain ;  to  bind. 

My  heels  ar e  fettered,  but  my  fist  is  free.  .  Hilton. 

2.  To  restrain  from  motion  ;  to  impose  restraints  on;  to 
confine  ;  enchain  ;  as,  fettered  by  obligations. 

My  conscience  !  thou  art  fettered 
More  than  my  shanks  and  wrists.  Shak. 

3.  To  put  a  tire  on  (a  wheel).  Obs. 

Syn.  —  See  hamper. 

fetter  bone.  Far.  The  great  pastern  bone, 
fet'ter  bush'  (fgt'er-b66sh7),  n.  A  handsome  evergreen 
ericaceous  shrub  ( Pieris  nitida)  of  the  southern  United 
States,  bearing  fragrant  white  flowers, 
fot'ter-lock  (-15k),  n.  [fetter -{-lock a  fastening.]  1.  [Con¬ 
fused  w it h  fetlock.]  A  fetlock.  Obsoles. 

2.  A  shackle  for  a  horse's  leg,  sometimes  used  as  a  charge 
in  heraldry. 

fet'tle  (fSt'’l),  v.  /.  [ME.  fel(t)len  to  fettle  (in  sensei);  cf. 
AS.  fetel  girdle,  belt;  perh.  orig.  to  gird  up.  Oxf.  E.  D.] 

1.  To  repair  ;  prepare  ;  to  put  in  order.  Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 
2  Metal.  To  cover  or  line  with  a  mixture  of  ore,  cinders, 
etc.,  as  the  hearth  of  a  puddling  furnace. 

3.  To  beat.  C.  Kingsley. 

4.  To  mull  (beer,  ale,  etc.). 

fet'tle,  v.  i.  To  make  preparations  ;  to  put  things  in  order  ; 
to  attend  to  trifles  ;  to  fuss.  Dial.  Eng. 
fet'tle,  n.  1.  State  of  being  fettled,  or  made  ready;  trim. 

2.  The  fettling  for  a  furnace. 

In  line  fettle,  in  good  spirits. 

fet'tling  (fSt'lTng),;).;;*-.  ct-  vb.  n.  of  fettle.  Specif.  :  vb.  n. 
Metal.  Material  used  to  line  the  hearth  of  a  puddling  fur¬ 
nace,  as  sand,  or  a  mixture  of  ore,  cinder,  etc. 
fe'tus,  foe'tus  (fe'ttta),  n.  [L.  fetus,  foetus ,  a  bringing 
forth,  brood,  offspring,  young  ones;  cf.  fetus  fruitful, 
fructified,  that  is  or  was  filled  with  young  ;  akin  to  E.  fawn 
a  deer,  and  prob.  to  be,  future.]  The  young  or  embryo  of 
an  animal  in  the  womb,  or  in  the  egg ;  —  commonly  re¬ 
stricted  to  the  young  in  the  later  stages  of  development  in 
the  womb  or  egg, in  man  often  from  the  end  of  the  fifth  week 
until  birth,  embryo  being  applied  to  the  earlier  stages.  The 
term  is  used  chiefly  of  vertebrate  animals. 
feil(fu),  n.  [OF.  feu, fieu,  fief.  See  2d  feud,  fee,  fief.] 
Scots  Law.  a  A  fee,  or  feudal  benefice.  See  fee,  n.  b  A 
tenure  where  the  vassal,  in  place  of  military  services,  makes 
a  return  in  grain  or  in  money ;  —  opposed  to  ward ,  or  mili¬ 
tary  holding,  and  blanch ,  or  holding  at  a  nominal  rent ;  also, 
a  grant  of  land  to  be  so  held  ;  hence,  inaccurately,  a  per¬ 
petual  lease  for  a  fixed  rent.  =  feu-farm.  Cf.  emphy¬ 
teusis.  c  A  pieoe  of  land  held  under  one  of  these  tenures, 
feu,  v.  t. ;  feued  (fud) ;  feu'ing.  Scots  Law.  To  grant 
(land)  upon  feu. 

feu'ar  (fu'dr),  ?i.  Scots  Laic.  One  who  holds  a  feu. 
feud  (  fud),  n.  [An  alteration  of  ME .  feide,  fr.  OF.  f aide, 
feide,  of  G.  origin  ;  cf.  OHG .fehida,  G .fehde,  akin  to  AS. 
f%h<5,  ir.fdh  hostile.  See  foe.]  1.  Enmity ;  hostility.  Obs. 
2  A  contention  or  quarrel ;  bitter  mutual  ill  feeling  and 
hostility  ;  esp.,  an  inveterate  strife  between  families,  clans, 
or  parties  marked  by  bloodshed  and  by  alternate  outrages 
in  the  guise  of  revenge  for  former  injuries.  Cf.  vendetta. 
Syn.  — Affray,  fray,  broil,  contest,  dispute,  strife, 
feud,  feod  (fud),  n.  Also,  Lat.  form,  feudum,  feodum. 
[Lh.  fendum,  feodum,  prob.  of  same  origin  as  E.  fee  a  fief. 
The  d  in  LL.  has  not  been  satisfactorily  explained.  See 
fee  a  fief.]  Law.  A  fee,  or  feudal  benefice ;  a  fief  (see 
fee).  In  England/<?M<i  (or  L  .fen  >  ,feudvm,  or  feodum)  was 
very  early,  if  not  from  the  first,  used  to  denote  a  heritable 
though  dependent  right,  but  on  the  Continent  the  term 
had  been  interchangeable  with  the  precarious  benefice. 
The  Norman  conquest  of  England  took  place  at  a  time  when 
the  transition  of  the  beneficium  (held  at  the  lord’s  will)  to 
the  heritable  feodum  had  gone  so  far  that  little  difference 
was  felt  between  the  feud  and  the  alodium,  or  fullest  own¬ 
ership  possible,  but  thetraitof  precariousness  still  survived 
in  the  ease  with  which  the  land  was  forfeitable  to  the  lord, 
feu'dal  (fu'dftl),  a.  [F.  feodal ,  or  LL.  feudal  is.]  1.  Of, 
pertaining  to,  or  of  the  nature  of,  feuds,  fiefs,  or  fees  ;  as, 
feudal  rights  or  services ;  feudal  tenures. 

2-  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  tenure  by  which  feuds  or  fiefs 
are  held ;  founded  upon  or  involving  the  relation  of  lord 
and  vassal  with  tenure  of  land  in  feud ;  as,  the  feudal 
polity  ;  feudal  arrangement. 

3.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  feudal  system  ;  as,  feudal  law  ; 
feudal  writers  ;  feudal  period. 

feudal  8y>tem.  the  system  of  polity  which  prevailed  in  Eu¬ 
rope  in  the  Middle  Ages,  based  upon  the  relation  of  lord  to 
vassal,  with  the  holding  of  land  in  feud  ;  feudalism  (which 
see).  Although  the  system  of  feudal  tenure  was  abolished 
by  12  Car.  II.  c.  24,  the  principles  of  the  system  still  remain 


as  the  foundation  of  the  English  and  American  law  of  real 
property.  The  principal  incidents  of  the  feudal  system  of 
England  and  Europe  in  general  were  homage,  the  service  of 
the  tenants  (including  military  service  and  court  service), 
wardship,  marriage,  reliefs,  aids,  escheat,  and  forfeiture. 
The  principal  classes  of  the  people  were  nobles,  or  lords, 
the  clergy,  and  the  peasantry,  both  free  and  unfree.  In 
England,  at  least,  all  the  land  was  in  theory  held  of  the 
king;  those  holding  directly  from  him  were  tenants  In 
capite,  or  in  chief,  and  other  lords  holding  of  them  as  ten¬ 
ants  or  subtenants  were  called  mesne  lords, 
feu'dal  ism  (fu'dal-Tz’m),  n.  [Cf.  F.  fiodalisme.]  The 
feudal  system,  or  the  principles,  or  relations  and  usages, 
on  which  it  was  based.  Besides  the  landholding  relation¬ 
ship  involved  in  the  feud  or  fee  (to  which  the  term  feudal¬ 
ism  primarily  referred),  feudalism  was  characterized  also 
by  the  relationship  of  lord  and  vassal  and  the  merging  of 
ublic  in  private  law  so  that  office,  jurisdiction,  and  even 
ingship,  are  foims  of  property  (cf.  precarium,  benefi¬ 
cium,  feud,  commendation, liege,  lord,  vassal,  etc.).  Feu¬ 
dalism  reached  its  highest  development  during  the  period 
from  the  9th  to  the  14th  or  15th  century,  during  which  tinie 
it  prevailed  in  France,  Italy,  Germany,  and  England.  With 
the  rise  of  modem  institutions  in  the  14tli  century  it  began 
its  decline,  until  it  has  now  disappeared  except  for  certain 
customs  (as  escheat  to  the  lord,  incidents  of  copyhold 
tenure,  etc.)  that  still  exercise  considerable  influence, 
feu'dal  1st,  n.  A  representative  or  upholder  of  feudalism, 
feu  dal  is'tic  (fu'ddl-Ts'tTk),  a.  Of  or  pert,  to  feudalism 
or  feudalists  ;  characteristic  of,  or  inclining  to,  feudalism, 
feu-dal'i-ty  (fft-d5l'T-tT),  n.  [Cf.  F.feodalitS.]  1.  Quality 
or  state  of  being  feudal ;  feudal  principles  or  practice  ; 
also,  a  form,  constitution,  or  system  that  is  feudal. 

2.  A  feudal  holding  ;  a  fief. 

feu'dal-ize  (-Tz),  v.t.;  -ized  (-izd);  -iz'ing  (-Iz'Tng).  To 
reduce  to  a  feudal  tenure  ;  to  conform  to,  or  bring  under, 
feudalism.  —  leu  dal  i  za'tlon  (-T-za'shwn  ;  -i-za'-),  n. 
feu'da  to-ry  (fu'dri-to-rt),  pi.  -ries  (-rTz).  [Cf.  LL. 
feudatarius.]  1.  One  holding  lands  by  feudal  tenure;  a 
feudal  vassal ;  the  tenant  of  a  feud  or  fief  ;  hence,  a  prince 
or  ruler  subject  to  the  overlordship  of  a  foreign  ruler. 

2  A  feud  or  fief;  a  dependent  lordship  ;  a  feudatory  state, 
feu'da-to-ry,  a.  Standing  in,  or  belonging  to,  the  relation 
of  a  feudal  vassal  to  his  lord  ;  hence,  of  a  kingdom  or  state, 
under  the  overlordship  of  a  foreign  state. 
feud'bote7,  feud'bot7  (fud'bot'),  n.  A  bote  or  compensation 
in  settlement  of  a  feud.  Obs.  or  Hist. 

II  leu  de  joie'  (fff7  de  zhwa').  [F.,  lit.,  fire  of  joy.]  A  fire 
kindled  in  a  public  place  in  token  of  joy  ;  a  bonfire ;  also,  a 
firing  of  gjins  in  token  of  joy. 

leud'ist  (fud'Ist),  n.  [Cf.  F.  feudiste.]  Lau\  a  A  writer 
on  feuds  ;  a  person  versed  in  feudal  law.  “  Foreign  feud¬ 
ists.”  Pollock  <t*  Mait.  b  One  who  holds  a  feud  or  fee. 
C  One  who  lives  under  or  adopts  the  f  eudal  system. 
feu'-farm7,  n.  Scots  Law.  Tenure  of  land  of  a  superior  for 
a  certain  yearly  rental,  called  a  feu-duty ,  or  more  accu¬ 
rately  rp omul  annual.  Cf.  fee-farm.  —  feu'— farm  er,  w. 
Feu  iilants'  (fG7yaN'),  n.pl.  [F.]  1.  A  reformed  branch 

of  the  Cistercians  with  very  strict  discipline,  founded  in 
1577  at  Feuillans,  near  Toulouse,  in  France. 

2  In  French  history,  a  political  club  of  supporters  of  con¬ 
stitutional  monarchy,  formed  in  1791  by  a  secession  from 
an  older  club  which  continued  its  work  as  the  “  club  des 
jacobins  ”  (see  jacobin).  It  met  in  the  old  convent  of  the 
Feuiilants  in  Paris.  The  Jacobins  suppressed  it  in  1792. 

I!  feu  ille-ton' (fff'ye-tbN'),  n.  [F.,fr./<?wi7/e  leaf.]  Apart 
of  a  French  newspaper  (usually  the  bottom  of  the  page) 
devoted  to  light  literature,  criticism,  etc. ;  also,  the  article 
thus  printed.  —  feu'ille-ton  ism  (fG'ye-ttfn-Tz’m),  n. — 
feu'ille  ton-ist  (-1st),  n.  —  feu  ille-ton  ls'tic  (-Ts'tYk),  a. 
le'ver  (fe'ver),  72.  [ME.  fever,  fefre.  AS .fefor,  fr.  L .febris: 
cf.  F.  fierce.  Cf.  febrile.]  1.  Med.  Elevation  of  the 
bodily  temperature  ;  a  diseased  state  of  the  system,  marked 
by  increased  heat,  acceleration  of  the  pulse,  and  a  general 
derangement  of  the  functions,  including  usually  thirst  and 
loss  of  appetite.  Many  diseases,  of  which  fever  is  the  most 
prominent  symptom,  are  called  fevers ;  as,  typhoid  fever  ; 
yellow  fever.  Remitting  fevers  subside  or  abate  at  inter¬ 
vals  ;  Intermittent  fevers  intermit  or  cease  at  intervals  ; 
continued  or  continual  fevers  neither  remit  nor  intermit. 

2  Excessive  excitement  of  the  passions  in  consequence  of 
strong  emotion  ;  a  condition  of  great  excitement. 

After  life's  fitful. fever  he  sleeps  well.  Shak. 

fever  and  ague,  a  form  of  malarial  fever  recurring  in  parox¬ 
ysms  which  are  preceded  by  chills, 
fe'ver,  r.  t. ;  fe'vered  (-verd) ;  fe'ver-ing.  To  put  into  a 
fever  ;  to  affect  with  fever. 

The  white  hand  of  a  lady  fever  thee.  Shak. 

fe'ver,  v.  i.  To  contract  fever ;  to  become  fevered, 
fever  bark-  A  bark  useful  as  a  medicine  in  fevers,  as  that 
of  Alstonia  const ricta  ;  bitterbark. 
fe'ver-few  (-fu),  n.  [AS.  feferfuge,  fr.  L .  febrifugia  ;  but 
influenced  prob.  by  OF.  fuie  flight,  L.  fuga.  See  fever, 
fugitive  ;  cf.  febrifugb,  featherfew.]  An  asteraceous 
perennial  plant  (Chrysanthemum part henium)  having  finely 
divided  leaves  and  small  heads  of  white  flowers,  for  which 
it  is  cultivated ;  —  so  called  from  its  supposed  febrifugal 
qualities. 

fever  fly.  A  British  dipterous  fly  (Dilophus febrilis)  whose 
larv*  feed  on  the  roots  of  the  hop  vine.  It  has  at  times 
appeared  in  great  swarms  whe»  fevers  were  prevalent, 
fe'ver  ish,  a.  1.  Haying  a  fever;  suffering  from,  or  affected 
with,  a  moderate  degree  of  fever  ;  showing  increased  heat 
and  thirst ;  as,  the  patient  is  feverish. 

2.  Indicating,  or  pertaining  to,  fever  ;  characteristic  of  a 
fever  ;  as,  feverish  symptoms. 


fe'tish-ry.  fe'tich-ry,  n.  A  fetish 

or  sroup  of  fetishes.  Rare. 
fetisly.  +  FEATorsLY. 
fet 'lea.  71.  [AS.  fas  te  /.->.]  A  ves¬ 
sel  ;  a  cask  or  bag.  Ohs. 
fet'locked  (fgt'lOkt),  a.  1.  Hav¬ 
ing  fetlocks. 

2.  Fastened  by  one  of  the  fet¬ 
locks  or  by  a  fetterlock  ;  fet¬ 
tered  ;  harrinered. 
fet'low.n.  [rcrh.for  whitlow,  in¬ 
fluenced  by  the  /of. /Won.]  Far. 
A  whitlow  or  felon  in  cattle, 
fetour-  +  feature. 
fette.  f  ;  feat  \feet,  pi.  of 
FOOT  ;  FETCH, 
fet 'tel.  +  FETTLE, 
fet 'ten-  d*  fet,  r. 
fet'ter-er,  n.  One  that  fetters, 
fet'ter-’ess.  a.  See  -less. 
fet'ti-cus  (fgt'T-kils),  n.  [Cf.  D. 
reitik  .]  Lamb’s  lettuce.  U.S. 
fet'tle,  n.  [AS.  fetel  girdle.]  A 


belt  ;  bandage  ;  a  rope  of  straw 
or  hay,  espT  for  the  handle  or 
fastening  of  a  basket.  Ohs., 
Scat.,  or  Dial.  Eng.  [fettles.  | 
fet'tler  (fet'lCr),  n.  One  who| 
fetuous.  d*  featous. 
fe'ture.  feature. 
fe'ture.  foe'ture,  n.  [L .  fetura.] 
A  giving  birth;  also,  the  fetus,  or 
the  offspring. Ohs.  [of  FCTWA.| 
fet'wa.  fet'wah,  fet'v&h.  Vars.  | 
feu.  d*  few. 

feu 'age  r*fa'!tj),  n.  [OF.,  fr  .feu 
fire.]  Dearth  or  chimney  tax.  R. 
feu  annua1..  Scots  Laic.  The 
annual  return  due  upon  a  feu. 
feu'dal-iz  a-ble  UU'ddl-Tz'd- 

I  b’l),  a.  See -able. 

I  feu'dal  ly.  affr.  nf  feudal. 

I  II  feu  drar  ti'flce'  (ffi'diir't?7- 
fes')  ;  i>l.,  feux  d  artlfice  <  f9). 
[F.]  A  firework  ;  fireworks  ;  fig., 
sallies  ;  sparkling  fancy. 


feu'da-ry  (fn'dd-rT).  Var.  of 
FEODARYy  I  &  2.  r0fa.| 

feu'da- ta-ry,  a.k  n.  Feudatory.  | 
feu'da- to'ri-al,  a.  Feudal, 
feud  ee'(fOd'e'),  n.  Thegrantee 
of  a  feud  :  feudal  tenant.  R. 
feu  do-vas'sal-lsm.  n.  See  ff.u- 
dalism.  [form  of  feud. | 

feu'dum  (fa'dwm),  n.  L.  Lat.  | 
feu  duty.  Scots  Late.  The  duty 
or  annual  rent  paid  by  the  ten¬ 
ant  of  a  feu.  [feu.  | 

feued  (fud),  pret.  Sc  p.  p.  of| 
feu  holding.  Scots  Law.  A  ten- 
!  ure  of  lands  in  feu  (sen«e  b). 

||  feu  illan  tine'  ( ffi/yiiN/ten'), 
n.  IF.]  A  small  tartfilled  with 
sweets.  [[F.]  A  dead  leaf. | 
feuil’e'morte7  (,/',.ffi'y’m6rt/).l 
feum.  d*  fume,  [fur,  furrow. | 
feure.  Ohs.  or  dial.  Eng.  var.  of| 
feute  d*  FEALTY, 
feute,  71.  [F.fuite,  prop.,  flight.] 


A  track  ;  traces  (of  an  animal). 
Ohs.  [TER.  FEWTERER.) 

feu'ter.feu'ter-er.Vars.of  few-| 
feu'tred  (  fQ't?rd),  pret.  of  feu¬ 
te  R.  Ohs.  or  Archaic. 
fe'ver.  71.  [OF./<*fyre,  L.faber.] 
A  smith  :  artisan.  Obs. 
fever  blister.  Med.  A  cold  sore, 
fe'ver-tush  .  n.  a  The  spice- 
hush.  b  The  bear  brush  ( Garrt/a 
f remontii).  California,  c  Tne 
winterherrv. 

fe'verd.  Fevered.  Ref.  Sp. 
Feverel.  Feverer.  d*  February. 
Fev'er-el,  Richard  (fPv'?r-el). 
The  hero  of  George  Meredith’s 
novel  “  The  Ordeal  of  Richard 
Feverel."  whose  father  attempts 
to  educate  him  according  to  a 
system  repressive  of  many  of 
the  natural  instincts  and  im¬ 
pulses  of  youth, 
ie'ver-et.  n.  A  slight  fever. 


ile,  senate,  care,  Jtm,  account,  arm,  ask,  sof«i  ;  eve,  Svent,  end,  recent,  maker;  ice,  Ill ;  old,  ftbey,  orb,  6dd,  s8ft,  connect ;  use,  unite,  urn,  up,  circus,  menu : 

(1  Foreign  Word.  f  Obsolete  Variant  of.  +  combined  with.  =  equals. 
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3.  Causing  fever  ;  infected  with  fever,  as  a  locality. 

4.  Disordered  as  by  fever  ;  excited  ;  restless  ;  over^eager; 
as,  the  feverish  condition  of  the  commercial  world. 

—  fe'ver-ish-ly,  adv.  —  fe'ver-isii  ness,  n. 
i^ver-OUfl  (fe'ver-fts),  a.  [Cf.  F.  fievreux.]  1.  Affected 
with  fever  or  ague  ;  feverish. 

Ilia  heart,  love’s  feverous  citadel.  Keats. 

2.  Pert,  to,  or  having  the  nature  of,  fever  ;  as,  tu feverous 
pulse.  “Maladies  .  .  .  all  feverous  kinds.”  '  Milton. 

3.  Having  the  tendency  to  produce  fever  ;  as,  a  feverous 

disposition  of  the  year.  Rare.  *  Bacon. 

4-  Excited  ;  restless ;  over-eager ;  feverish. 

fe'ver  root7  (-root7),  n.  An  American  gentianaceous  herb 
( Triosteum  perfolialum )  often  called  horse  gentian.  It  has 
perfoliate  leaves  and  sessile,  reddish  flowers, 
fever  sore.  Med.  a  A  carious  ulcer  or  necrosis,  b  = 

COLD  SORE. 

fever  tree  a  The  blue  gum.  b  A  very  ornamental  rubi- 
aceous  tree  (Pinckneya  vubens)  of  the  southeastern  United 
States,  often  cultivated  in  warm  climates  for  its  large 
pink  Howers.  It  yields  Georgia  bark, 
fe'ver  weed7  (fe'vSr-wed'),  n.  a  Any  one  of  several  spe¬ 
cies  of  Eryngium ,  esp.  E.  aquaticum  of  the  southern 
United  States  or  E.  campestre  of  Europe  ;  —  so  called 
from  their  use  in  medicine,  b  An  American  false  fox¬ 
glove  (Dasystoma  pedicularia ).  c  A  species  of  verbena 
of  the  southwestern  United  States  ( Verbena  stricta). 
few  (fu),  a.;  few'er  (-er)  ;  fbw'est.  [ME.  /ewe,  feawe, 
AS.  feawe ,  fcl. ;  akin  to  OS.  fdh,  OHG./o,  fao,  Icel.  far, 
Sw./4,  pi.,  Dan.  faa,  pi.,  Goth,  fawai,  pi.,  L.  paucus ,  Gr. 
yaOpov.  Cf.  paucity.]  Not  many;  of  small  number  ; — 
indicating  a  small  number  of  units  or  individuals  which 
constitute  a  whole.  It  is  often  used  substantively  by  ellip¬ 
sis  of  a  noun  for  a  few  people,  etc.,  frequently  in  a  partitive 
construction  ;  as,  few  of  them. 

Few  know  and  fewer  care.  Proverb. 

The  expressed  or  implied  antithesis  of  few  is  usu¬ 
ally  many  ;  that  of  a  few  is  often  none ,  a  few  having 
force  of  at  least  some. 

Many  are  called,  but/ctc  .  .  .  chosen.  Matt.  xxii.  14. 
Thou  hast  a  few  names,  even  in  Sardis.  Rev.  iii.  4. 
Syn.  —  See  less. 

a  few.  a  A  small  number,  b  A  small  quantity.  Obs. 
or  Rial.  Ena.  c  Ironically,  quite  a  little ;  rather  well. 
Colloq.  or  Slang.  —  a  good  f., a  considerable  number.  Colloq. 

—  inf,  in  a  few  words;  briefly.  Shah.  —  no  f.,  not  few  ;  more 
than  r.  few  ;  many.  Cowper.  —  quite  a  f.,  a  considerable 
number.  Colloq .,  U.  S.  —  the  f.,  the  minority  ;  —  opposed 
to  the  many  or  the  majority. 

few'ness,  n.  1.  State  of  being  few  ;  paucity. 

2.  Smallness  in  amount  or  quantity.  Rare. 
fey  (fa),  a.  [AS .  fsege  ;  akin  to  Icel.  feigr,  OH G.feigi.] 

1.  Fated  or  doomed  to  die  ;  dying.  Archaic  &  Scot. 

2.  Dead.  Obs.  “  Feye  leue  the  caroygne.”  Langland. 

3.  Signifying  death  ;  fatal ;  accursed  ;  unlucky  ;  sickly  ; 
timid  ;  weak.  Obs. 

Iqz  {l%z),n.; pi.  fezzes (fgz'gz  ;-Yz).  [F.f 
fr.  the  tow'n  of  Fez  in  Morocco.]  A  form 
of  felt  or  cloth  cap,  usually  red  and 
having  a  tassel,  worn  as  the  national 
headdress  of  the  Turks.  It  is  a  variety 
of  the  tarboosh.  See  tarboosh.  — 
fezzed  (fSzd),  a.  —  fez'zy  (fgz'T),  a. 
fl'ance  (fi'dns),  v.  t.  [F.  fiancer.  See 
affiance.]  To  betroth  ;  to  affiance  ; 
to  take  as  one’s  betrothed.  Obs. 

U  fl  an  cd'  (fe'aN'sa'),  n.  masc.;  fi  an7- 
c6&  (-aa')t  n.  fern.  [F.]  A  betrothed  person, 
fl'ar  (fe'dr),  n.  [Cf.  feuar,  fee  a  fief.]  Scots  Law.  One 
in  whom  the  fee  simple  of  an  estate  is  vested, 
fi'ars  (fe'arz),  n.  pi.,  or,  more  fully ,  fiars  prices-  [OF. 
fuer  price,  F.  fur  proportion,  L.  forum  forum,  market,  in 
LL.  price.]  Scots  Law.  The  prices  of  different  kinds  of 
grain  as  legally  fixed  each  February  for  the  current  year. 
The  prices  so  fixed  serve  to  regulate  the  money  equivalent  of 
all  payments  in  grain,  clerical  stipends,  grain  rents,  or  payments 
stipulated  to  be  in  grain  sold  at  fiars  prices,  or  the  price  of  grain 
stipulated  to  be  delivered  without  any  price  having  been  fixed. 
fl-as'CO  (fe-as'ko),  n. ;  pi.  -coes  or  -cos  (-koz).  [It.,  orig. 

bottle.  Cf.  flask.]  1.  A  complete  or  ridiculous  failure, 
esp.  of  a  dramatic  or  musical  performance,  or  of  any  pre¬ 
tentious  undertaking. 

2.  A  bottle  ;  flask  ;  —  commonly,  a  long-necked,  full- 
bodied  flask  covered  with  plaited  straw  or  wicker, 
fl'at  (fl'St),  n.  [L.,  let  it  be  done,  3d  pers.  sing.,  subj. 


Turkish  Fez. 


fe'ver-lesa.  a.  See  -less. 
fe'ver-lur'den  (-lftr'd<?n),  n. 
Laziness  ;  indolence  ;  spring  fe¬ 
ver.  Obs.,  Scot.,  or  Dial.  Eng. 
fe'ver-nut',  n.  =  nicker  nut. 
fe'ver-ous  ly,  adv.  of  feverous. 
fever  plant  Evening  primrose, 
fever  powder.  James’s  powder, 
fe'ver-trap',  n.  A  place  where 
lever  is  apt  to  he  contracted, 
fe'ver-twig'./i.  False  bittersweet, 
fe'ver  wort'  <  fe'ver-wQrt'),  n. 

=  FEVER  ROOT. 

fe'ver-y.  a.  Feverish.  Obs. 
fevTe.  +  fever. 
fewalle.  few'el.  +  fuel. 
fewmand.  r.  t.  I  Cf.  F .f umer  to 
manure.]  To  eoil  ;  befoul.  Obs. 
few'met.  J;  fumkt.  {.Eng.  I 

few'some,  ".  Handsome.  Dial.  \ 
few 'sty.  +  fusty. 
fewte  fealty,  feute. 
few'ter.  feu'ter  (fQ'tCr),  n. 
[ME. /niter,  OF .  feutre,  fautre, 
Jeltre,  lit.,  felt,  cushion,  fr.  LL. 
filtrum,  felt  rum.  See  felt,  ?i.] 
A  rest  for  a  lance  or  spear,  at¬ 
tached  to  the  saddle.  Obs. 
few'ter.  feu'ter,  v.  t. ;  -tered 
( -ttfrd  >:  - rER-iNG.  [ See  >•  ew  i  i  r, 
n.]  To  set  (a  spear)  into  the 
fewter.  Obs.  or  Archaic. 
few'ter.  v.  t.  [OF.  St  F.  feutrer 
to  felt.  Cf.  felter.]  To  set  close 
together.  Obs. 

few'ter-er,  n.  [From  OF.  van- 
trier  (for  an  earlier  veu  trier, 
veltrier ) ;  fr.  ventre,  veltre ,  a 
kind  of  nound,  fr.  L.  vertragtis, 
vertraga,  a  greyhound.  The 
last  is  of  Celtic  origin.]  A  keep¬ 
er  of  dogs,  esp.  of  greyhounds  ; 
hence,  an  attendant.  Obs. 
few'tred  (fQ't?rd),prei.of  few¬ 
ter.  Obs.  nr  Archaic. 
few'trils  (ffl'trYlz),  n.  pi.  Little 
things  ;  trifles.  Dial.  Eng. 


fey.  Obs.  or  dial.  Eng.  var.  of 

fay,  fuith. 

fey.  t*  FEE,  FOE. 

fey.  v.  t.  See  fay,  to  cleanse. 

feyer.  fair,  far. 

feyernes.  +  fairness. 

fez' ant.  Pheasant.  Ref.  Sp. 

FF.  See  shot. 

ff.  Abbr.  Fecerunt  (L.,  they 
made  it);  folios,  i.  e.,  leaves;  fol¬ 
lowing  (pages)  ;  fortissimo  (It., 
very  loudly). 

FF.  Abbr.  Felicissimus  (L., 
Most  Fortunate):  Fratrea  (L.f 
Brothers);  Frcres  (F.,  Broth¬ 
ers). 

F.  F.,  orf.  f.  Abbr.  Felicissimi 
Fratres  (L.,  Most  Fortunate 
Brothers)  ;  fixed  focus  ( Pho - 
tog.)  ;  thick  fog  {Kant.). 

F.  F.  A.,  or  t.  f.  a.  Abbr.  Fellow 
of  the  Faculty  of  Actuaries:  free 
foreign  agency ;  fre^from  along¬ 
side. 

F  fa  ut.  Music.  One  of  two  notes 
in  Guido  Arctino’s  scale.  See 
GAMUT  b,  lllxiSt.  Obs. 

F.  F.  P  S.  Abbr.  Fellow  of  Fac- 
ultvof  Phvsieiansand  Surgeons. 
F.  F.  V.  Abbr.  First  Families  of 
Virginia  ;  hence,  a  member  of 
one  of  the  aristocratic  families  of 
Virginia  or,  sometimes,  other 
Southern  States.  Humorous ,  U.S. 
F.  G-,  or  f  g.  Abbr.  Fine  grain; 
footguards;  friction  glaze;  fully 
good. 

f.  g.  a.  Abbr.  Marine  Insurance. 
Foreign  general  average:  free  of 
general  average.  See  average. 
f.  g.  f.  Abbr.  Fully  good,  fair. 
F.  G  0.  Abbr.  Fellow  of  the 
Guild  of  Organists. 

F.  G.  S.  Abbr.  Fellow  of  the 
Geological  Society  (London). 

F.  H  ,  or  f.  h.  Abbr.  Fiat  haustus 
(L.,let  a  draft  be  made), Pharm.; 


pres.,  fr.  fieri,  used  as  pass,  of  facere  to  make.  Cf.  be.] 

1.  A  formula  of  indorsement  or  sanction,  consisting  of 
or  including  the  word  fiat,  by  which  the  consent  of  the 
proper  authority  is  giveu  to  some  course  of  action  ;  hence, 
axi  authoritative  sanction  ;  decree ;  order  or  proclamation. 

To  determine  by  the  Jiat  of  the  king  alone  the  course  of  national 
policy.  Stubbs. 

2.  A  command  or  act  of  will  by  reason  of  which  something 
is  created  or  constructed  without,  or  as  if  without,  further 
effort;  — based  on  the  command  of  God,  “ Fiat  lux.'" 
(let  there  be  light)  in  the  Vulgate,  Gen.  i.  3. 

Ilisyiat  laid  the  corner  stone.  Willis. 

3.  An  authoritative  decision  of  consciousness;  the  state 
of  mind  characteristic  of  choice  ;  mental  determination  of 
one  of  two  or  more  alternatives  ;  as,  the  fiat  of  will. 

fl'at  (fi'£t),  v.  t.  To  indorse  with  fiat;  to  sanction, 
flat  money.  Paper  currency  of  government  issue,  which 
is  made  legal  tender  by  fiat  or  law,  does  not  represent,  or 
is  not  based  upon,  specie,  and  contains  no  promise  of  re¬ 
demption.  U.  S. 

fib  (ftb),  7i.  [Prob.  fr.  fable ;  cf.  earlier  fibble-fable  non¬ 
sense.]  1.  A  falsehood  concerning  a  trivial  matter;  a 
euphemism  for  a  lie  ;  a  whitfe  lie. 

They  are  very  serious  ;  they  don’t  tells  fibs.  H.  James. 
2.  A  fibber.  H.  Kingsley. 

fib,  v.  i.  ;  fibbed  (ftbd) ;  fib'bing.  To  speak  falsely;  to 
tell  a  fib. 

fib,  v.  t.  d  i.  To  beat ;  to  pummel ;  to  hit  with  quick 
blows.  Slang,  Eng.  De  Quincey. 

fi'ber,  li'bre  (ti'ber),  n.  [F.  fibre,  L.  fibra.]  1.  a  A  lobe 
or  section  of  the  liver.  Obs.  b  pi.  The  entrails.  Obs. 

2.  A  thread  or  threadlike  structure  or  object ;  in  Anal,  d 
Zool.  used  esp.  of  :  a  The  elongated  contractile  cells  con¬ 
stituting  muscular  tissue  (see  muscle),  b  The  axis  cylin¬ 
der  processes  of  nerve  cells  with  their  sheaths.  (These 
are  the  elements  of  which  nerves  are  composed.  Sec 
nerve.)  c  The  threadlike  structures  composing  most  of 
the  intercellular  matrix  of  ordinary  and  elastic  connective 
tissues  (see  connective  tissue). 

3.  Bot.  a  One  of  the  elongated  thick-walled  cells  forming 
the  bast,  b  A  slender  threadlike  root,  as  thaO  of  a  grass. 

4.  Collectively,  any  tough  substance  composed  of  thread¬ 
like  tissue,  whether  of  animal,  vegetable,  or  mineral  ori¬ 
gin,  and  capable  of  being  spun  and  woven  ;  as,  wool  or 
sUk  fiber;  hemp  or  flax  fiber;  asbestos  or  glass  fiber. 
Vegetable  fiber  is  of  great  commercial  importance,  and  is 
yielded  by  the  bast  of  many  different  plants. 

5.  Sinew  ;  strength  ;  toughness  ;  as,  a  man  of  real  fiber. 

Yet  had  no. fibers  in  him,  nor  no  force.  Chapman. 
fibers,  or  fibres,  of  Corti.  =  rods  of  Corti.  —  f.  of  Miil'ler 
(miil'er)  [after  H.  M.  Muller  (1820-64),  German  anatomist], 
Anat.,  neuroglia  fibers  which  extend  through  the  entire 
thickness  of  the  retina,  and  act  as  a  support  for  the  other 
structures.  —  f.  of  Re'mak  (ra'mak).  [After  Robert  Remak 
(1815-65),  German  physiologist.]  Anal.  =  nonmedullated 
nerve  fibers.  —  f.  of  Shar'pey  (shar'pT)  [after  William 
Sharpey  (1802-80),  English  physiologist],  Anat..  threadlike 
processes  of  the  periosteum  which  penetrate  the  tissue  of 
the  superficial  lamellae  of  bones. 

fi'bered,  fi'bred  (fl'berd),  a.  Having,  or  made  up  of,  fibers, 
fiber,  or  fibre,  plant.  Any  plant  yielding  a  fiber  useful  in 
the  arts,  as  hemp,  ramie,  jute,  etc.  Cotton,  though  com¬ 
monly  so  called,  is  not  strictly  a  fiber  plant,  as  the  com¬ 
mercial  product  consists  of  the  hairy  tuft  of  the  seeds  and 
not  of  the  bast  fibers  of  the  stem, 
fi'bril  (fi'bril),  n.  [NL.  fibrilla ,  dim.  of  L.  fibra  fiber  :  cf. 
F.  fibrille.']  A  small  thread  or  fiber,  as  one  of  the  fine 
threads  into  which  the  substance  of  a  striated  muscle  fiber 
may  be  longitudinally  split  after  treatment  with  alcohol  ; 
specif.  :  Bot.  a  A  root  hair,  b  A  threadlike  outgrowth 
of  the  thallus  in  lichens. 

fi'bril-lar  (fi'brTl  dr)  )  a.  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  like,  fibrils 
fi'bril  la  ry  (-a-rl)  )  or  fibers  ;  as.  fibrillar  tw  itchings. 

fi'bril  late  (fi'brTl-at)  (  a.  [From  NL.  fibrilla.']  Having  a 
fi'bril-lat  ed  (-aUgd)  I  fibrous  structure  ;  furnished  with 
fibrils  ;  fringed.  —  fi  bril-la'tion  (-a'shwn),  n. 
fi'bril  lose  (fl'brTl-ds ;  fl-brtl'os),  a.  Bot.  Furnished  with 
fibrils,  or  hairlike  appendages.  —  fibrillose  mycelium,  my¬ 
celium  in  which  the  hyplue  unite  in  branching  strands, 
fl'brln  (fi'brln),  n.  [Cf.  F.  fibrine.  See  fiber.]  Physiol. 
Chem.  1  a  A  white  insoluble  fibrous  proteid,  formed 
frpm  fibrinogen  by  the  action  of  thrombin,  esp.  in  the 
clotting  or  coagulation  of  the  blood.  Fibrin  is  readily 
digestible  in  gastric  and  pancreatic  juice,  b  Gluten  ;  — 
called  specif,  plant  or  vegetable  fibrin.  See  gluten,  3. 


2.  That  which  remains  after  washing  lean  beef  or  other 
meat  with  water  until  all  coloring  matter  is  removed, 
fi  tri  na'tion  (fi'brl-na'shiiii),  n.  Med.  State  of  acquiring 
or  having  an  excess  of  fibrin, 
fi'brin  0-  (fi'brIn-6-).  Combining  form  for  fibrin. 
fi-brin'O-gcn  (fI-brTn'o-j6n  ;  fl'brln-fc-jgn'),  n.  [fibtdno- 
+  -gen.']  Physiol.  Chem.  A  soluble  proteid  existing  in 
the  blood,  and  in  other  animal  fluids,  which  by  the  action 
of  fibrin  ferment,  or  thrombin,  yields  the  insoluble  sub¬ 
stance  fibrin,  thus  producing  coagulation, 
fi  bri  nog'e  nous  (fi'brl-nbj'e-nws),  fi  trin-o-gen'ic  (-n$- 
jfin'Tk),  a.  Physiol.  Chem.  Possessed  oi  properties  simi¬ 
lar  to  fibrinogen  ;  capable  of  forming  fibrin, 
ii'brin  OUS  (fl'brln-fts),  a.  Having,  or  partaking  of  the 
properties  of,  fibrin  ;  as,  fibrinous  exudation, 
fl'bro-  (fl'bro-).  A  combining  form  used  in  anatomy,  phys- 
iology,  etc.,  to  indicate  connection  with,  or  relation  to, 
fibrous  structure,  fibrous  tissue,  or  connective  tissue. 
fi7bro-oar'ti-lage  (fi'bro-kar'tT-laj),  n.  Anat.  A  form  of 
cartilage  in  which  the  matrix  (except  immediately  about 
the  cells)  is  largely  composed  of  fibers  like  those  of  ordi¬ 
nary  connective  tissue  ;  also,  a  structure  or  part  composed 
of  such  cartilage.  Fibrocartilage  occurs  around  the  mar¬ 
gins  of  articular  surfaces  and  within  certain  joints,  in 
symphyses,  and  in  the  intervertebral  disks.  (The  above 
is  the  ordinary  meaning  of  the  word.  In  a  broad  sense 
elastic  cartilage  (which  see)  is  also  a  form  of  fibrocarti¬ 
lage.)  —  Ubro  car  tilag'inous  (-laj'I-ims),  a. 

fi'broid  (fl'broid),  a.  [fibro-  +  -<w/.]  Resembling,  or 
forming,  fibrous  tissue ;  made  up  of  fibers;  as,  fibroid 
tumors.—  n.  A  fibroid  tumor;  a  fibroma, 
fibroid  phthisis,  Med.,  a  form  of  pulmonary  consumption 
associated  with  the  formation  in  the  lungs  of  fibrous  tis¬ 
sue,  the  contraction  of  which  draws  in  and  flattens  the 
chest  wall.  —  f.  pneumonia,  Med.,  a  chronic  form  of  pneu¬ 
monia  marked  by  inflammation  of  the  interstitial  connec¬ 
tive  tissue  lying  between  the  lobules  of  the  lungs, 
fi'bro-in  (fi'bro-tn),  n.  [L.  fibra  a  fiber.]  Physiol.  Chem. 
A  proteid  substance,  the  chief  ingredient  of  raw  silk,  ex¬ 
tracted  as  a  white  amorphous  mass.  By  decomposition  it 
yields  alanine,  glycocoll,  tyrosine,  etc. 
fl'bro-lite  (fi'bro-lit),  n.  [fibro-  -f-  -lite.~\  Min.  A  brown, 
grayish,  or  pale  green  silicate  of  aluminium,  AlgSiOg,  oc¬ 
curring  in  orthorhombic  crystals  which  often  pass  into 
fibrous  or  columnar  forms.  It  show  s  strong  double  refrac¬ 
tion.  H.,  6-7.  Sp.  gr.,  3.23-3.24.  —  fi7bro-lit'ic  (-ITt'Tk),  a. 
fl-bro'ma  (fi-bro'md),  n.;  pi.  -mata  (-md-td).  [NL.;  fibro- 
+  -oma.]  Med.  A  tumor  consisting  mainly  of  fibrous  tis¬ 
sue,  or  of  some  modification  of  such  tissue.  —  fi-brom'a- 
tous  (fl-brbm'd-t&s  ;  fl-bro'md-tws),  a. 
fi-bro'sls  (fl-bro'sts),  n.  [NL. ;  fibro-  -f-  - osis .]  Med.  A 
condition  marked  by  a  relative  increase  in  the  formation 
or  development  of  interstitial  fibrous  tissue  in  any  organ 
or  region  of  the  body  ;  fibrous  degeneration, 
fi  bro'so-  (fi  -bro'so-).  Combining  form  for  fibrous  ;  fibro-. 
Fi  bro-spon'gi  30  (fl'bro -sp5n'jT-e),  n.  pi.  [NL.  ;  fibro- 
-|-  L.  spongia  a  sponge.]  Zool.  An  order  of  sponges  w  ith  a 
fibrous  skeleton,  including  all  sponges  except  theCalcarea. 
fi'brous  (fi'br?/s),  a.  [Cf.  F.  fibreux.']  Containing,  con¬ 
sisting  of,  or  like,  fibers  ;  as,  the  fibrous  husk  of  the  coco¬ 
nut  ;  the  fibrous  roots  of  grasses. 

fibrous  tissue,  Anat.,  tissue  largely  composed  of  fibers  ;  esp., 
ordinary  connective  tissue,  composed  chiefly  of  compactly 
disposed  bundles  of  white  fibers. 

fi'brous— root  ed,  a.  Bot.  Having  fibrous,  in  distinction 
from  tuberous,  roots ;  as,  a  fibrous-rooted  begonia, 
fib 'u  la  (fTb'fi-ld),  n. ;  L.  pi.  -l^e  (-le).  [L.,  clasp, 

buckle.]  1.  Antiq.  A  brooch,  clasp,  or  buckle. 

2.  Anat.  tf*  Zool.  The  outer  or  postaxial,  and  usually  the 
smaller,  of  the  two  bones  of  the  hind  limb,  below  the  knee. 
In  proportion  to  its  length  it  is  the  slenderest  bone  of  the 
human  body,  and  corresponds  to  the  ulna  of  the  arm.  The 
human  fibula  articulates  above  with  the  external  tuber¬ 
osity  of  the  tibia,  and  below  with  the  astragalus,  its  lower 
end  forming  the  external  malleolus  of  the  ankle.  In  most 
birds  and  many  mammals,  as  the  horse  and  the  rumi¬ 
nants.  the  fibula  is  rudimentary,  and  it  is  often  ankylosed 
with  the  tibia. 

fib'U-lar  (-lar),  a.  Anat.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  fibula. 
fib7U-la're  (-la're),  n.  ;  pi.  -larla  (-ri-d).  [NL.  See  fib¬ 
ula.]  Zool.  The  outer  or  postaxial  element  or  bone  of 
the  proximal  row  of  the  tarsus.  In  the  higher  vertebrates 
it  is  represented  by  the  calcaneum  (which  see). 

-<ic  fL.  -ficus  (as  in  somnificus  somnific),  fr.  facere  to 


lore  hatch,  Naut. 

F.  H.  S.  Abbr.  Fellow  of  the 
Horticultural  Society, 
fi.  +  fie.  (for  instance.  I 

F.  I.,  orf.  1.  Falkland  Islands;! 
F.  I.  A.  Abbr.  Fellow  of  the 
Institute  of  Actuaries. 

U  fia'cre  (fya'kr’),  n.  [F.]  A 
French  hackney  coach, 
fl'al.  Phial.  Ref.  Sp. 
Fiam-met'ta  (fyam-m5t'ta),  n. 
Boccaccio’s  ladylove,  believed 
to  be  Maria,  natural  daughter 
of  King  Robert  of  Naples, 
flan'i; allies''  (fyiiN^a'y’),  n.  pi. 
[  F.  ]  Betrothal. 

fl'ance.  n.  [OF.)  Trust;  confi¬ 
dence;  promise.  Obs. 
flan-chet'to  (fyai)-ket't5b  n. 
[It.,  dim.  of  fia'nco  flank,  side.] 
See  chess. 

Fian'na^  or  Fian'na  Ei'rinn 

(te'nii  a'rln).  The  Fenians. 
See  Fenian,  m.,  1. 
fi'ant(fT'dnt),  n.  [L.,  pi.  of  fiat. 
See  fiat.]  A  warrant  to  the 
Irish  Chancery  for  a  grant  un¬ 
der  the  Great  Seal;  also,  a  com¬ 
mission,  decree.  Obs.  or  Hist. 
Orf.  E.  I). 

fl'ants  (fT'tfnts),  n.  [F.  fiente 
dung.l  The  dung  of  the  tox, 
wolf,  Doar,  or  badger.  Obs. 

fias-chet'ta  (fyiis-k5t'ta),  n. 
[ It.]  A  little  fiasco. 

II  fi'at  ex-pe  ri  men 'turn  In  cor'- 
po-re  rl'lIceks-pfr'I-mCn'tOm). 
[L.]  Let  the  experiment  be  made 
upon  a  worthless  body  or  object. 

fl'at  Jus  ti'tl-a.  ru'at  cae'- 
lum  (jfis-tfsh'T-«).  [L.l  Let 
justice  be  done,  though  the 
heavens  fall.  [light.  | 

fl'at  lux'.  [L.l  Let  there  he| 
fi'at  vo-lun'tas  tu'a.  [L.j 
Thy  will  be  done. 

Matt.  vi.  10  (  Vulgate). 


1  flaunt.  +  fi  a  nt. 

|  fib,  n.  A  blow.  Slang,  Eng. 
fib.  Abbr.  Coal  Trade.  Free 
I  into  bunker. 

fib'ber.  n.  One  who  tel  1  h  fibs, 
fib'ber-y.  n.  Practice  of  fibbing; 
I  falschool. 

Fi'ber  (f;'b?r),  n.  [L.,  a  heaver.l 
Zool.  The  genus  consisting  of 
the  muskrats. 

fl'berd.  Fibered.  Ref.  Sp. 
fi'ber-faced  ,  fi'bre-fnced'.  a. 
Having  a  visible  fiber  embodied 
in  the  surface  ;  —  esp.  of  a  kind 
of  paper  for  checks,  drnlts,  etc. 
fiber,  or  fibre,  graphite  A  lu¬ 
bricating  material  consisting  of 
pressed  plu  mbago  and  wood  nber 
saturated  with  drving  oil. 
fiber,  or  fibre,  gun.  A  kind  of 
steam  gun  for  converting  wood, 
straw,  etc.,  into  fiber  by  sud¬ 
denly  releasing  it  from  very  high 
pressure.  [-less.  | 

fi'ter-lesB.  fi'bre-less,  a.  See| 
fiber,  or  fibre,  stitch  A  stitch 
used  in  pillow  lace  for  making 
leaves  with  a  central  fiber, 
fiber,  or  fibre,  stress.  =  modu¬ 
lus  of  rupture.  [Ohs. I 

|i  fi'fcra  <  fi'brd  i.  [L.]  A  fiber.! 
fi-bra'tion  (fl-bra'shiln),  n. 
Arrangement  or  formation  of 
fibers;  fibrous  structure, 
fi'bri  form  (fT'hrl-form),  a.  [L. 
fibra  fiber  -4-  -form.}  Like  a  fiber, 
fi-bril'la  (fT-hrfl'd),  n. ;  pi.  -l.e 
(-e).  [NL.]  A  fibril,  [hrillated.l 
fi'bril  hte.  v.  i.  To  become  fi-! 
fi  bril-lif'er  ous  (lVbril-Yf'er- 
?7s),  a.  See -Fergus. 
fi-bril'li-form  (tT-brTl'Y-fflrm), 
a.  Resembling  a  fibril  or  fibrils, 
fl'bril-lous  ( fl'brYl-ns  ;  IT-brll'- 
us),  a.  Pertaining  to,  or  com¬ 
posed  of,  fibrils, 
fi'brln.  Fibrine.  Rtf.  Sp. 


fi'brine  (fY'brYn),  a.  Pert,  to, 
like,  or  consisting  of,  fibers, 
fibrin  ferment  Thrombin, 
fi  brin-o-plas'tin,  n.  [fibrino-  -f 
Gr.  nhacraeiv  to  form,  mold.] 
=  serum  globulin.  —  fi'brin-o- 
plas'tic,  a. 

fi  bri-no'sis.  n.  [NL.  ;  fibrin  -f 
-oius.]  Med.  Diseased  state 
marked  by  excess  of  fibrin  in 
the  blood.* 

fi  bri-nu'ri-a,  n.  [NL. ;  fibrin 
4-  -nrta.]  Med.  Excess  of  fibrin 
in  the  urine. 

fi'bro-ad  e-no'ma,  n.  [NL.]  Ade¬ 
noma  containing  fibrous  tissue, 
fl  bro-ad'i-pose.  a.  Consisting 
of  both  fibrous  and  fatty  tissues, 
fl  bro-a-re'o-lar,  a.  Anat.  Con¬ 
sisting  of  both  fibrous  and  areo¬ 
lar  connective  tissues, 
fi'bro-blast.  n.  A  cell  forming 
connective  tissue.— fi  bro-blas'- 
tic.  a. 

fi  bro-bron-chi'tis.  n.  [NL.] 
Med.  Bronchitis  marked  by  ex¬ 
pectoration  of  fibrinous  matter, 
flbro-carci-no'ma,  n.  [NL.] 
Med.  Carcinoma  containing 
fibrous  tissue.  [areolar.  ] 

fi  bro-cel'lu-lar. a.  Anat. Fibro-! 
fi  bro-chon  dros'te-al  (fY'brfc- 
kbn-drbs'tt-dl),  a.  [ fibro -  -f 
chondro-  -f  Gr.  otrveov  bone.] 
Anat.  Consisting  of  fibrous,  car¬ 
tilaginous,  and  osseous  tissues, 
fi  bro-crys'tal-line,  a.  Min. 
Composed  of,  or  characterized 
bv.  fiberlike  crystals, 
fl'bro  cyst.  n.  Med.  A  cystic 
fibroma.  -  fi'bro-cys'tic.  a'. 
fl  bro  cys-to'ma,  n.  [NL.]  Med. 
=  fibrocyst. 

fl  bro-e-las'tlc,  a.  Anat.  Con¬ 
sisting  of  both  ordinarv  connec¬ 
tive  tissue  and  elastic  fibers. 


fi'bro-fer'rite,  n.  [fibro-  -fi  L. 
ferrum  iron  -fi  -ite.}  Min.  A  pale 
yellow  hydrous  ferric  sulphate 
in  fibrous  aggregates. 
fl/bro-gli-o'ma,  n.  [NL.]  Glioma 
containing  fibrous  tissue. 
fFbro-li-po'ma,  «.  [NL.]  Li¬ 

poma  containing  fibrous  tissue, 
fl-bn^ma-to'sis,  n.  [NL.  ;  fibro¬ 
ma  -fi  -osi.s.]  Med.  A  morbid  con¬ 
dition  which  is  marked  by  a 
tendency  to  develop  fibroid  tu¬ 
mors. 

fi  bro-mus'cu-lar,  a.  Consisting 
of  fibrous  and  muscular  tissues, 
fi  bro-my-o'ma,  n.  [NL.]  My¬ 
oma  containing  fibrous  tissue, 
fi  bro-myx  o'ma.  n.  [NL.]  Myx¬ 
oma  containing  fibrous  tissue, 
fi  bro-neu-ro'ma,  n.  [NL.]  Neu¬ 
roma  containing  fibrous  tissue, 
fi  bro-plas'tic,  a.  Med.  Form¬ 
ing  fibrous  tissue, 
fi  bro-sar-co'ma  (fi  brC-siir-kd'- 
md),  n. ;  pi.  -mata  (-ma-td). 
[NL.]  Med.  A  tumor  which  has 
both  fibrous  and  sarcomatous 
characters. 

fi'brose  ( fi'brfis].  a.  Fibrous, 
fl  bro-se'rous  (fi'brt-se'rtfs),  a. 
Anat.  Designating  a  serous 
membrane  supported  bv  a  firm 
layer  of  white  fibroue  tissue,  as 
the  pericardium, 
fl'brous-ly.  adv.  of  fibrous. 
fi'brous-ness.  n.  See  -ness. 
fi'bro-vas'cu-lar,  a.  [fibro-  + 
vascular.)  Rot.  =  vascular. 
fi'bry  (fi'b’rY),  a.  Resembling, 
or  full  of.  fibers, 
fib'ster  (fib'stSr),  n.  One  who 
tells  fibs.  Jocular. 
fib'u-lo-cal-ca'ne-al,  a.  Anat. 
Pertaining  to  the  fibula  and  the 
calcaneum. 

F.  I.  C.  Abbr.  Fellow  of  the  In¬ 
stitute  of  Chemistry. 


food,  fo'bt ;  out,  oil ;  chair  ;  go  ;  sing,  iijk  ;  ♦hen,  thin  ;  nature,  verdure  (250) ;  K  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144) ;  boN  ;  yet ;  zh  =  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Guide. 

Full  explanations  of  Abbreviations,  Signs,  etc.,  Immediately  precede  the  Vocabulary. 
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make  :  cf.  F.  -fique.~\  A  suffix  signifying  making ,  causing  ; 
-poietic;  as,  auri fic,  morbi/ie,  sopori/ic,  etc. 

Fl-ca'ri-a  (fi-ka'rl-a),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  L.  ficus  fig  ;  —  so 
named  from  the  figlike  swellings  of  the  roots.]  Bot.  A 
small  genus  of  European  ranunculaceous  herbs  differing 
from  Ranunculus  in  having  3  sepals  and  swollen  smooth 
achenes.  F.  ficaria ,  the  lesser  celandine,  is  commonly 
cultivated.  Also  (7.  c.],  a  plant  of  this  genus. 

-fi  ca'tion  (-fY-ka'shftn).  [L.  - ficatio ,  -onis,  fr.  -ficare  (in 
comp.)  to  make  ;  cf.  F.  -ficalion.  See  -fy.]  A  suffix  de¬ 
noting  a  making,  causing;  as,  pacification,  saponi ficalion, 
vini fication.  - ficalion  is  the  regular  suffix  forming  nouns 


ing  noun  is  -faction. 

Fich'te-an  (flK'te-Sn),  a.  Pertaining  to  Johann  Gottlieb 
Fichte  (1702-1814)  or  his  philosophy.  See  absolute  ego. 
Fich'te-an,  n.  An  idealist  of  the  school  of  the  German 
philosopher  J.  G.  Fichte. 

Fich'te-an-ism  (-Tz’m),  n.  The  philosophy  of  J.  G.  Fichte, 
the  second  of  the  great  German  philosophers  of  the  Kantian 
School.  He  attempted  to  perfect  the  Kantian  system  by  con¬ 
necting  the  Practical  Reason  with  the  Pure  Reason,  i.  e.,  to  de¬ 
duce  a  priori  from  the  Ego  (Kant's  “transcendental  unity  of  ap¬ 
perception  ”)  not  only  the  categories  quantity,  quality,  relation, 
and  modality,  but  also  the  doctrines  of  morals  and  rights  (ethi¬ 
cal  and  legal  obligations),  and  thus  unite  these  two  critiques  in 
one  system,  the  “Science  of  Knowledge”  (called  by  him  Wis- 
Benscnaftslehre).  He  also  attempted  in  the  same  manner  to  de¬ 
duce  the  a  priori  grounds  of  time  and  space  and  thus  to  found  a 
philosophy  of  nature.  Schelling’s  labors  (see  Schkllingian- 
ism)  were  through  it  concentrated  on  this  field  ;  he  explored  the 
a  priori  grounds  of  nature  and  contributed  to  a  philosophy  of 
art  and  poetry,  thus  attempting  the  same  service  for  Kant’s 
44  Critique  of  J udgment  ”  that  Fichte  attempted  for  the  “  Critique 
of  the  Practical  Reason.”  W.  T.  Harris. 

flch'tel  ite  (fYK'tcl-it),  n.  Min.  A  white  crystallized  resin 
from  peat  beds  in  the  Ficlitelgebirge,  Bavaria. 
flch'U  (flsh'oo;  F.  fe'shii'),  n.  [F.,  neckerchief.]  A  kind 
of  ornamental  three-cornered  cape,  usually  of  lace,  muslin, 
or  silk,  worn  by  women  as  a  covering  for  the  shoulders 
and  sometimes  for  the  head. 

fickle  (fTk'’l),  a.  [ME.  fikel  untrustworthy,  deceitful, 
AS.  ficol,  akin  to  gefic  fraud,  deceit;  cf.  facen  deceit, 
OS.  fekn,  OHG.  feichan,  Icel.  feikn  portent.]  1.  Deceit¬ 
ful  ;  treacherous  ;  dangerous  ;  false.  Obs. 

2.  Not  fixed  or  firm ;  liable  to  change  ;  unstable  ;  of  a 
changeable  mind  ;  not  firm  in  opinion  or  purpose  ;  incon¬ 
stant ;  capricious.  “  Fortune’s  fickle  wheel.”  Shak. 

They  know  how  fickle  common  lovers  are.  Dryden. 
Syn. —  Wavering,  irresolute,  unsettled,  vacillating,  un¬ 
stable,  inconstant,  unsteady,  variable,  mutable,  changeful, 
capricious,  veering,  shifting.  See  faithless. 
fi'co  (fe'ko),  n.  ;  pi.  -coes  (-koz).  [It.,  a  fig,  fr.  L.  ficus. 

See  fig.]  A  fig  ;  an  insignificant  trifie,  no  more  than  the 
snap  of  one’s  thumb ;  a  sign  of  contempt  made  by  the 
fingers,  expressing,  A  fig  for  you.  Obs.  or  Archaic. 

Steal  !  foh,  a  fico  for  the  phrase.  Shak. 

fl'coid  (fl'koid),  a.  [Ficus  -j-  -oid.~\  Bot.  a  Resembling  a 
fig  or  plant  of  the  genus  Ficus,  b  Pert,  to  the  Ficoidese. 
flct  (flkt),  a.  [L .fidus,  p.  p.  of  finger e  to  feign.]  Feigned  ; 
fabled.  Obs. 

flc'tlle  (fTk'tTl),  a.  [L.  fictilis.  See  fiction.]  Molded, 
or  capable  of  being  molded,  into  form  by  art  ;  relating  to 
pottery  or  to  molding  in  any  soft  material. 

Fictile  earth  is  more  fragile  than  crude  earth.  Bacon. 

The  earliest  specimens  of  Italian  fictile  art.  C.  Wordsworth. 
fictile  mosaic,  a  mosaic  of  cubes  of  opaque  glass  or  pottery. 
—  fic'tile-ness,  n.  —  fic-til'i  ty  (fYk-tYl'Y-tY),  n. 
fic'tile,  n.  A  piece  of  fictile  ware.  R.  F.  Burton. 

flc'tion  (fik'slmn),  n.  [F.  fiction,  L.  fictio ,  fr.  fingere, 
fictum,  to  form,  shape,  invent,  feign.  See  feign.]  1.  Act 
of  fashioning,  shaping,  imitating,  or  inventing ;  hence,  a 
fabric  ;  device  ;  contrivance.  Obs. 

2.  Dissembling;  counterfeiting;  pretending;  deceit.  Obs. 

3.  A  feigning  or  imagining  ;  as,  by  a  fiction  of  the  mind. 

4.  That  which  is  feigned,  invented,  or  imagined;  esp.,  a 
feigned  or  invented  story,  whether  uttered  or  written  with 
intent  to  deceive  or  not ;  —  opposed  to  fact,  or  reality. 

Th e  fiction  of  those  golden  apples  kept  by  a  dragon.  Raleigh. 

When  it  could  no  longer  be  denied  .  .  .  numerous  fictions  were 
invented  to  account  for  it.  Macaulay. 

6-  Fictitious  literature  ;  comprehensively,  all  works  of 
imagination  in  narrative  or  dramatic  form  ;  specif.,  novels 
and  romances. 

6.  A  work  of  fiction  ;  a  tale  ;  novel.  Rare. 

7-  Laic.  An  assumption  of  a  possible  thing  as  a  fact  irre¬ 
spective  of  the  question  of  its  truth  ;  —  specif,  used  :  a  In 
the  usual  sense,  of  an  allegation  or  supposition  of  a  state  of 
facts  assumed  to  exist  which  the  practice  of  the  courts 
allows  to  be  made  in  pleading,  and  refuses  to  allow  the 
adverse  party  to  disprove,  as  in  the  common-law  action  of 
conversion,  and  in  the  Roman-law  action  of  bonorum  pos- 
sessio.  A  fiction  is  distinguished  from  a  presumption  in 
that  a  fiction  assumes  the  existence  of  a  state  of  facts  irre¬ 
spective  of  their  truth  or  falsity,  and  a  presumption  infers 
their  existence  from  their  logical  connection  or  association 
with  certain  other  facts  which  are  known  and  proved,  b  In 
a  wider  and  less  usual  sense,  of,  “any  assumption  which  con¬ 
ceals,  or  affects  to  conceal,  the  fact  that  a  rule  of  law  has 
undergone  an  alteration,  in  its  letter  remaining  unchanged, 
its  operation  being  modified.”  Sir  H.  Maine.  In  this  sense 
it  would  include  every  process  by  which  the  law  becomes 
modified  by  judicial  decision. 

8.  Any  assumption  made  for  convenience,  as  for  passing 


more  rapidly  over  what  is  not  disputed,  and  arriving  at 
points  really  at  issue. 

Syn.  —  Invention,  fable,  coinage,  forgery,  falsehood.— 
Fiction,  figment,  fabrication  are  here  compared  in  their 
general  sense  of  invention.  Fiction  (see  novel)  suggests 
imaginative  fashioning,  whether  with  or  without  intent  to 
deceive  ;  it  is  opposed  to  fact,  truth,  reality ;  figment  im¬ 
plies  more  irresponsible  invention;  it  otten  suggests  a 
somewhat  transparent  or  fiimsy  fiction,  esp.  to  keep  up 
appearances;  fabrication  (see  fashion,  v.  (.) i  commonly 
(though  not  always)  conveys  the  implication  of  something 
willfully  made  up  to  deceive :  as,  “  With  all  their  vivacity 
and  pictorial  riclmess  of  color,  they  are  fictions  and  not 
realities”  {Carlyle) ;  “He  [Coleridge].  .  .  used  m  all 
companies  to  build  the  universe,  like  a  brave  poetical  fic¬ 
tion,  of  fine  words”  {Hazlitt) ;  “his  transparent  fiction 
...  to  divert  suspicion  ”  (W.  Ehvin );  “This  is  all  a  fig¬ 
ment  of  your  imagination  ”  ( Stevenson ) ;  “  the  rude,  unvar¬ 
nished  gibes  with  which  he  demolished  every  figment  of  de¬ 
fense  ”  (id.) ;  “the  figment  of  the  Stoics”  (Emerson)', 
“  His  [Pope’s]  accusation  of  forgery  was  an  acted  clamor 
to  screen  himself.  He  finally  adopted  all  the  letters  but 
seven,  and  his  assertion  that  these  seven  were  Jabrieations 
was  a  falsehood  ”  ( W.  Elicin) ;  “  a  general  notion  .  .  . 
formed  from  all  of  them  by  a  fabrication  of  my  mind  ” 
(J.  H.  Newman).  See  artificial,  fabulous,  delusion. 
fic'tlon-al  (fYk'shfm-dl),  a.  Pertaining  to,  or  character¬ 
ized  by,  fiction  ;  fictitious  ;  romantic.  “  Fictional  rather 
than  historical.”  Latham.  —  fic'tion-al-ly,  adv. 
flc'tion  1st,  n.  A  writer  of  fiction  ;  a  story  teller, 
fic-ti'tious  (fYk-tYsh'ws),  a.  [L.  ficticius.  See  fiction.] 

1.  Feigned  ;  imaginary ;  pretended ;  not  real ;  fabulous  ; 
counterfeit;  false;  not  genuine;  as, fictitious  fame. 

2.  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  like,  fiction. 

3.  Arbitrarily  invented  or  devised;  as,  a  fictitious  stand¬ 
ard.  Obs.  or  R. 

Syn.  —  See  artificial.  .  . 

fictitious  person,  Law,  a  corporation  or  body  politic.  See 
person.  — f.  seizin,  Law,  a  seizin  in  law,  as  distinguished 
from  actual  seizin. 

—  fic  ti'tious  ly,  adv.  —  fic-ti'tious-ness,  n. 
flc'tive  (fYk'tYv),  a.  [Cf.  F.  fictif.~\  1.  Deceitful.  Obs. 

2.  Capable  of,  or  pertaining  to,  imaginative  creation  or 
fashioning;  as ,fictive  art  ;  fictive  talent. 

3.  Imaginary  ;  fictitious ;  assumed  ;  feigned  ;  counterfeit; 

sham.  “The  fount  of  fictive  tears.”  Tennyson. 

fictive  layers.  Elec.,  surface  charges  upon  a  dielectric. 

Fl'cus  (fi'k?7s),  n.  [L.,  a  fig.]  Bot.  A  very  large  genus  of 
moraceous  trees  or  shrubs,  the  figs,  widely  distributed  in 
the  tropics,  but  most  abundant  in  the  Indo-Malayan  region. 
They  are  distinguished  by  the  peculiar  fruit  ( syconium ), 
consisting  of  a  pear-shaped  or  globose  receptacle  inclosing 
numerous  minute  diclinous  flowers  (see  fig).  Important 
species  are  the  common  fig  (F.  carica),  the  banyan  (F.  ben- 
galensis ),  the  peepul  (F.  religiosa),  and  the  cultivated 
rubber  tree  (F.  efastica). 

2  [/.  c.]  Med.  Condyloma. 

fid  (fid),  7i.  [Dial.  E.  fid  a  small,  thick  lump.]  1.  Naut . 
A  square  bar  of  wood  or  iron,  used  to  support  the  topmast, 
or  the  topgallant  mast,  being  passed  through  a  hole  or 
mortise  at  its  heel,  and  resting  on  the  trestletrees. 

2.  A  wooden  or  metal  bar  or  pin,  used  to  support  or  steady 
anything. 

3.  A  pin  of  hard  wood  or,  loosely,  iron,  tapering  to 
a  point,  used  to  open  the  strands  of  a  rope  in  splicing, 
to  stretch  eyes,  etc.  There  are  hand  fids  and  standing 
fids  (which  are  larger  than  the  others,  and  stand  upon 
a  flat  base).  An  iron  implement  for  this  purpose  is 
properly  called  a  marlines  pike. 

4.  Mil.  A  block  of  wood  used  in  mounting  and  dis¬ 
mounting  heavy  guns. 

5.  A  quid  of  tobacco.  Dial. 

6.  A  plug  of  oakum  to  stop  the  vent  of  a  cannon.  Obs. 

7  A  small  thick  lump  or  bit  of  anything.  Dial.  Eng. 

fid,  v.  t.  ;  fid'ded  ;  fid'ding.  Naut.  To  hoist  into 
place  aqd  secure  with  a  fid  (a  topmast). 

-fid-  [L.  -fidus,  as  in  bi fidus  bifid,  fr.  the  root  of  1  ' 
findere  to  split.]  Bot.  A  suffix  signifying  lobed  or  cleft ; 
as,  pinnati fid  leaves,  bi  fid  petals,  tri fid  stigmas,  etc. 
fid'dle  (fid'’l),  7i.  [ME.  fidele,  fithele,  AS .JiSele;  akin  to 

D.  vedel,  OHG.  fidula,  G.  fiedel,  Icel.  fi&la,  and  perh.  to 

E.  viol ;  cf.  LL.  vitula,  and  L.  vitulari  to  celebrate  a  festi¬ 
val.]  1.  Music.  A  stringed  instrument  of  the  viol  type  ; 
a  violin  ;  — now  familiar  or  contemptuous. 

2.  A  player  on  the  fiddle;  hence,  one  who  furnishes  the 
means  of  others’  pleasure;  an  entertainer.  Obs.  or  R. 

3.  Naut.  A  rack  or  light  railing  of  cords,  or  the  like,  to 
keep  dishes  from  sliding  off  a  cabin  table  in  rough  weather. 

4.  Mach.  The  swing  frame  in  the  sliding  head  of  a  common 
type  of  planing  machine,  containing  the  tool  box.  By  means 
of  it  the  tool  can  be  tilted  over  and  held  at  any  angle. 

6-  Bot.  =  FIDDLE  DOCK, 

fid'dle  (fTd'’l),  v.  i. ;  fid'dled  (-’Id) ;  fid'dling  (-ltng). 

1.  To  play  on  a  fiddle;  — now  familiar  or  contemptuous. 
Themistocles  .  .  .  said  he  could  not  fiddle,  but  he  could  make 

a  small  town  a  great  city.  Bacon. 

2.  To  keep  the  hands  and  fingers  actively  moving  as  a 
fiddler  does ;  to  move  the  hands  and  fingers  restlessly  or 
in  busy  idleness  ;  to  trifle  ;  to  engage  busily  in  trivial  and 
ineffectual  work  or  pursuits  ;  as,  he  is  no  painter,  but  he 
will  fiddle  with  paint  ing. 

Talking,  and  fiddling  with  their  hats  and  feathers.  Pepys. 
fid'dle,  v.  t.  1.  To  play  (a  tune)  on  a  fiddle. 

2.  To  cheat ;  swindle.  Obs.  or  Slang. 

to  fiddle  away,  to  fritter  away  ;  to  spend  on  trifles ;  to 

waste  ;  as,  he  fiddled  away  his  time  ana  strength. 


Fiddler  Crab  ( Gelasimus  minax )  of  New 
England. 

as  Ti'ygonorrhina  fasciata  of 


fiddle  block  Naut.  A  tackle  block  having  two  sheaves 
of  different  diameters  one  above  the  other,  instead  of  side 
by  side  as  in  a  common  double  block.  See  block,  lllust. 
fid  dle-dee-dee'  (fYd'’l-de-de'),  inter  j.  An  exclamatory 

word  or  phrase,  equivalent  to,  nonsense  /  Collog. 
fid'dle-fad  die  (fYd'’l-f5d'’l),  n.  A  trifle  ;  trilling  talk; 
nonsense  ;  a  trifier ;  a  gossip  ;  —  also  used  as  adjective  and 
interjection.  Colloq. 

fid'dle-fad  die,  v.  i.  To  fuss ;  to  fiddle  with  trifles.  Colloq. 

—  fid'dle-fad  dler  Her),  n. 

fiddle  head,  or  fid'dle-head'  (-h5d'),  71.  1.  Naut.  An  or¬ 
nament  on  a  ship’s  bow,  curved  like  the  volute  or  scroll  at 
the  head  of  a  violin. 

2.  The  cinnamon  fern  ;  —  so  called  from  the  curled  young 
fronds,  which  resemble  the  head  of  a  violin, 
fid'dler  (fYd'ler),  n.  [AS.  fiSelere.~\  1  One  who  fiddles. 
2.  a  The  common  European  sandpiper  ( Actitis  hypoleu- 
cus) ;  — so  called  because  it  continually  oscillates  its  body. 

b  =  FIDDLER  CRAB.  C  =  FIDDLER  FISH.  d  =  FIDDLEBACK. 

fiddler  crab.  A  burrowing  crab  of  the  genus  Gelasimus, 
of  which  several 
species  are  com¬ 
mon  on  the  salt 
marshes  of  the  At¬ 
lantic  coast.  The 
male  lias  one  claw 
much  enlarged, 
and  often  holds  it 
in  a  position  sug- 
ge  sting  that  in 
which  a  musician 
holds  a  fiddle, 
fiddler  fish.  Any 
of  several  rays  of 
the  family  Rhinobatid® 

Australia 

Fid'dler ’s  Green  (fYd'lerz).  The  humorously  imagined 
Elysian  fields  of  sailors  and  vagabond  craftsmen,  where 
credit  is  perpetually  good  and  there  is  always  a  lass,  a 
glass,  and  a  song. 

fid'dle-Stick'  (fTd',l-stTk/),  n.  1.  The  bow,  strung  with 
horsehair,  used  in  playing  the  fiddle ;  a  fiddle  bow. 

2.  A  mere  nothing  ;  —  used,  esp.  in^;/.,  as  an  interjection 
equivalent  to  fiddledeedee  and  frequently  derisively, 
fid'dle- wood' (-wood'),  h.  [fiddle  -f  wood.]  a  Any  ver- 
benaceous  West  Indian  tree  of  the  genus  Citharexylum ,  or 
its  hard  wood,  b  Any  of  several  other  trees  of  the  family, 
as  Petitia  domingensis,  Vitex  umbrosa ,  etc. 
fid'dle-y  (fYd'’l-I ;  fTd'lT),  n.  The  uppermost  part  of  the 
stokehole  of  a  steamship,  or  an  alleyway  across  this  on  a 
level  with  the  between-decks.  The  roof  of  the  fiddley  is 
elevated  above  the  main  deck  and  is  covered  with  a  grat¬ 
ing,  called  the  fiddley  opening,  to  provide  ventilation, 
fi'de  i  com'mis-sa  ry  (fi'de-i-k5m'Y-sa-rY),  n.  [L.  fidei- 
commissarius .]  Civil  Law.  The  beneficiary  of  a  fideicom- 
missum  ;  —  nearly  equiv.  to  cestui  que  trust  of  common  law. 
fi'de-i  com'mls  sa  ry,  a.  Civil  Law.  Of,  pertaining  to, 
or  of  the  nature  of,  a  fideicommissum  ;  taking  or  holding 
something  by  virtue  of  a  fideicommissum.  —  fi'de-i-com'- 
mis-sa-ri-ly  (-rY-lY),  adv.  —  fideicommlBBary  heir.  See  fi¬ 
duciary  heir.  —  f.  substitution.  See  substitution,  3. 
fide-i-com-mis'sion  (-ktf-nffsh'&n),  n.  Civil  Law.  The 
making  of  a  fideicommissum. 

fi'de-i-com-mis'slon-er  (-er),  n.  The  fiduciary  of  a  fidei- 
commissum. 

fi'de  i-com-mis'sum  (-k^-mTs'wm),  n.  [L.,  prop.,  a  thing 
intrusted  to  faith.  See  faith;  commit.]  Roman  <£•  CiHl 
Law.  A  bequest  which  a  decedent  effects  by  begging  or 
requesting  his  heir  (whether  an  heir  by  law  or  by  testament) 
to  turn  over  to  another  a  portion  of  the  decedent’s  estate. 
Originally  such  request  might  be  oral  or  in  writing  by 
codicil  (in  sense  1  b),  and  the  obligation  of  the  trustee  to 
perform  the  trust  was  purely  moral.  Later,  the  request 
might  be  in  the  will  itself,  and  in  the  reign  of  Augustus 
the  trustee  was  compelled  to  perform  the  trust  when  cer¬ 
tain  precatory  words  were  used,  and  later  whenever  it  was 
the  testator’s  intention  to  create  a  trust.  The  fideicom¬ 
missum  differs  from  the  common-law  trust  in  that  the 
vested  interests  of  the  common-law  trustee  and  cestui  que 
trust  are  coexistent,  but  in  the  case  of  a  fideicommissum 
the  interests  of  the  fiduciary  and  the  fideicommissary  are 
successive,  so  that  in  the  latter  case,  among  other  things, 
the  interest  of  the  fideicommissary  does  not  vest  until  the 
performance  of  the  trust  by  the  fiduciary,  and  his  interest 
lapses  in  case  of  his  predeceasing  the  fiduciary.  The  fidei¬ 
commissum  enabled  bequests  to  be  made  to  one  person 
limited  or  conditioned  to  vest  in  another  at  a  certain 
time  or  upon  a  certain  condition  (this  being  called  substi¬ 
tute  fideicommissaria).  This  is,  with  some  modifications, 
similarly  permitted  by  the  Spanish  and  French  civil  codes, 
and  in  tne  Roman  Dutch  law  ;  and  in  the  German  Imperial 
code  is  accomplished  by  what  is  termed  postinheritance 
(Nacherbschajt),  Fideikommiss  being  the  technical  term 
for  a  permanent  entail. 

fi  de-i-jus'so-ry  (-jfis'6-rY),  a.  [L.  fidejussorius.']  Law. 
Relating  to  fidejussion. 

fi'de  ism  (fi'de-Yz’m),  ?».  [L.  fides  faith.]  Exclusive  or 

fundamental  reliance  upon  faith,  rather  than  upon  reason, 
esp.  in  regard  to  philosophical  truth, 
fi'de-jus'sion  (fi'd^-jush'wn),  n.  [L.  fidejussio,  fr.  fide- 
jubere  to  be  surety  ;  fides  faith  -f-  jubere  to  order.]  Civil 
Law.  The  contract  of  guaranty  or  suretyship  made  by 
stipulation  accessory  to  an  existing  contract  (cf.  inter¬ 
cession).  See  adpromission.  Hence,  in  Scots  Law,  etc., 
the  contract  or  obligation  of  guaranty  or  suretyship.  — 
fi  de-jus'sion-a  ry  (  a-rY),  a. 

fi'de-jus'sor  (-jus'or),  n.  [L.]  Civil  Law.  One  who  enters 
into  or  authorizes  a  fidejussion. 


flc'a-ry  (fTk'a-rY),  n.  [See  Fica¬ 
ria.]  The  lesser  celandine, 
ficche.  v.  t.  [OF.  itchier ,  F. 
ficher .]  To  fix  :  establish  ;  also, 
to  penetrate  ;  pierce.  Obs. 
flee  (fls),  n.  [Cf.  Icel.  fisa  to 
break  wind,  and  E.  feist.]  = 
1st  fist,  m.,  3  Local,  V  6. 
flch'at.  Var.  of  fitchet. 

Ache.  *1*  fish,  FITCH, 
fic'i-form  (fTs'T-fdrm),  a.  [L. 
ficus  fig  +  -form.]  Fig-shaped, 
fick'er.  +  vicar. 
fick'l.  Fickle.  Ref.  Sp. 
flck'le,  r\  t.  [ME.  fikelen,  freq. 
of  fiketi  to  flatter  ;  -'kin  to  AS. 
gefic  deceit.]  To  flatter.  Obs. 
fick'le,  v.  t.  [Cf.  fickle,  a.] 
To  puzzle.  Dial.  Scot.  !f  Eng. 
flek'le-ness.  n.  See -ness.  [7?.| 
fick'ly,a'/r.  In  n  fickle  manner.  | 
fl'cold  (fl'koid),  fi-coi'dal,  n. 
A  plant  of  the  Ficoidea?. 


FFcol-da'les  (iVkoi-da'lez),  n. 
pi.  [NL.)  Bot.  In  Lindle3T’s 
classification,  an  alliance  com¬ 
prising  the  sea  purslanes,  etc.  — 
fl-coi'dal  (fi-koi'dtfl),  a. 
Fi-coi'de-ae  (fT-koi'dS-e),  n.  pi. 
[NL.  See  Ficus ;  -oid.]  Bot. 
Syn.  of  Aizoace^:. 
fl-col'des  (-dez),  n.  [NL.  See 
FICOID.)  =  ice  plant  a. 
flct.  Ahbr.  Fiction;  fictilis  (L., 
made  of  clay,  earthen),  [ation.  I 
fic-ta'tion,  7».  Old  Chem.  Fix- 1 
II  fle-til'i-a  ( ftk-tfl'Y-d),  n.  pi. 
[L..  neut.  pi.  of  fictilis  fictile.) 
Pottery.  [of  law.  [ 

II  fic'ti-o  ju'ris.  [L.]  A  fiction) 
fic'tlon-a-ry,  a.  Imaginary  :  pre¬ 
tended.  [fiction  of  law.  I 

II  fle  ti-o'ne  ju'ris.  [L.]  Bya| 
flc'tloR-ize,  t.  See-izE. 
flc'tious  (fTk'shfis),  a.  Ficti¬ 
tious  :  given  to  fiction.  Obs. 


fic'tive-ly,  adv.  of  fictive. 
fic'tor  (flk'tPr ;  -t<Jr),  n.  [L.] 
One  who  fashions  or  shapes, 
esp.  an  artist.  Obs.  or  R. 
Fic'u-la  (ftk'fl-M),  ».  [NL., 

dim. of  L._/¥cu.sfig.]  Zo'ol.  Syn. 
of  Pirula. 

F.  I.  D.  Ahbr.  Field  Intelli¬ 
gence  Department, 
fi-dal'go  (f’f-dftl'go),  w.  [Pg.  See 
hidalgo.]  The  lowest  title  of 
nobilitv  in  Portugal,  correspond¬ 
ing  to  hidalgo  in  Spain. 

Fid  Def.  Abbr.  Fidei  Defensor, 
or  Defensatrix  (L.,  Defender  of 
the  Faith).  [fother.I 

fid'der.  Obs.  Scot.  var.  of | 
fid'der,  n.  A  fid  for  splicing.  Obs. 
fid'dle-back'.  n.  In  Australia, 
a  cetonian  beetle  ( Eupoecila 
australasise). 

fid'dle-back'.  a.  Having  a  back 
shaped  somewhat  like  a  fiddle. 


fiddle  beetle.  A  Japanese  cara- 
bid  beetle  ( Damaster  blaptoi- 
des)  ;  —  from  the  form  of  the 
body. 

fiddle  bow.  a  =  fiddlestick. 
b  Naut.  =  clipper  bow. 
fid'  dle-come,  a.  Silly;  nonsen¬ 
sical.  Ohs.  Collog. 
fiddle  dock.  A  species  of  true 
dock  ( Rumex  pulcher)  so  called 
from  the  shape  of  the  leaves, 
fiddle  drill,  or  fiddle-bow  drill. 
=  bow  drill. 

fid 'dle-faced  ,  a.  Long-faced  ; 
solemn  ;  lugubrious.  Collog. 
fiddle  fish.  The  angel  fish 
( Squatina  squatina).  Eng. 
fiddle  grass.  =  apple  pie,  2. 
Dial.  Eng. 

fiddler  duck.  The  black-bellied 
tree  duck  ( Dendrocygna  autum- 
nalis )  of  Mexico  and  the  ex¬ 
treme  southern  United  States 


fld'dler-y,  n.  Art  or  practice  of 
plaving  the  fiddle.  Obs. 
fiddle-shaped',  a.  Inversely 
ovate,  with  a  deep  hollow  on 
each  side.  [a  fiddle.  I 

fid'dle-string',  n.  A  string  of  | 
fiddling  drill.  Mech.  A  fiddle  or 
bow  drill.  [intrust  (to).  /?.| 
fide  (fid),  r.  1.  [1j.  fidere.]  To| 
||  fi'de  et  a-mo're.  [L.]  By  or 
with  faith  and  love. 

||  fi'de  et  fi-du'ei-a.  [L.]  By 
or  with  faith  and  confidence. 

II  fi'de  et  for'tl-tu'di-ne.  [L.] 
With  or  by  faith  and  fortitude, 
fl  de-i-com-miss'  (f  I'd  f-I-k  fi- 

mTs'),  n.  [G.]  Civil  Law.  A 
fideicommissum. 
fi'de-i-com-mis'sorGkB-mls'rtr), 
n.  Civil  Law.  The  grantor  of 
a  fideicommissum. 

II  fi'de  1  de  fen'sor.  [L.]  De¬ 
fender  of  the  faith  :  — used  ns  a 


title  of  the  kings  of  England, 
orig.,  apparently,  conferred  by 
Pope  Leo  X.  on  Henry  VIII., 
and  confirmed  by  Parliament 
after  it  had  been  withdrawn 
from  Henry  VIII.  by  the  Pope, 
fl  de  l  jus'si-o  (fl'dP-I-jfish'T-fi), 
fi  de-i-jus'sorl-jfls'dr).  Vars.  of 
FIDEJUSSIO,  FIDEJUSSOR. 

||  fi  de-jus 'si-o  (lT'dS-jOsh'Y-5), 
Ji.  [L.l  =  FIDEJUSSION. 

IIFi  de-i-kom-mi8s'(-T-k<5-mIs),n. 
[G.l  See  fideicommissum. 
fld'el  (f!d'’l).  Obs.  or  Scot.  var. 
of  fiddle.  [ful  ;  true.  Obs. I 
fi-de'le.  a.  [F.  fiddle.]  Faith-I 
Fl-de'le  ( fT-de'lC),  n.  A  feigned 
name  assumed  nv  Imogen  in 
Shakespeare’s  “  Oviubeline.” 

Fi  de'li  a  (fl-de'lT-d  :  fl-del'- 
yd),  n.  [L.fidelis  faithful.]  Fem. 
prop.  name. 

1  fi  de'li  cer'ta  mer'ces.  [L.] 


ale,  senate,  c&re,  Am,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofa  ;  ©ve,  $vent,  gnd,  recent,  maker;  ice,  ill;  old,  6bey,  orb,  5dd,  s5ft,  connect ;  use,  unite,  iirn,  up,  circus,  menu; 

\  Foreign  Word.  f  Obsolete  Variant  of.  -f  combined  with.  =  equals. 
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fl-del'l-ty  (fT-dSl'T-tl ;  fl-),  n.  [L.  fidelitas :  cf.  ¥.  fidelity. 
See  fealty,  faith.]  Faithfulness  ;  adherence  to  right ; 
careful  and  exact  observance  of  duty,  or  discharge  of 
obligations ;  esp. :  a  Adherence  to  a  person  or  party  to 
which  one  is  bound  ;  loyalty. 

Whose  courageous  fidelity  was  proof  to  all  danger.  Macaulay. 
b  Adherence  to  the  marriage  contract,  c  Veracity; 
honesty.  Obs.  d  Exactness ;  accuracy ;  as,  the  fidelity 
of  a  picture,  account,  or  copy. 

Syn.  —  Faithfulness,  honesty,  integrity,  faith,  loyalty, 
fealty.  See  constancy. 

fl'de-pro-mis'sion  (fi'de-pro-mTsh'wn),  n.  [L.  fide-promit- 
tere  to  be  surety;  fides  faith  -f -promittere  to  promise.]  Rom. 
Law.  Contract  of  guaranty  or  suretyship  by  stipulation. 
See  ADPROMissioN.—  fi  de  pro-mis'sor  (-mts'tfr),  n. 
Fi'des  (fi'dez),  n.  [L.]  Rom.  Relig.  Faith ;  goddess  of 
the  virtue  of  good  faith ;  —  called  also  II  Fi'dos  pu'bli-ca  (pQb'- 
IT-kd)  (the  Public  Faith),  or|||  Fi'des  po'pu-li  Ro-ma'nl  (p5p'u- 
li  r$-ma'ni)  (Faith  of  the  Roman  People).  Her  cult  was 
partially  absorbed  by  that  of  Diovls,  or  Dius  Fidius,  a  special 
form  of  Jupiter  corresponding  to  the  Greek  Zeus  Pislios. 
lldge  (fij),  v.  t.  &  i. ;  fidged  (fTjd);  fidg'ing.  [See  fidget.] 
To  fidget ;  to  move  uneasily. 

The  Padre  wrote  it  out  for  him  .  .  .  and  held  it  carefully  for 
the  fidying  hand  to  mark  with  a  cross.  Mary  Austin 

fldg'et  (ftj'St  ;  -it ;  151),  v.  i.  ;  fidg'et-ed  ;  fidg'et-ing. 
[From  fidge;  cf.  E.  dial,  fitch ,  fig,  fike ,  to  fidget,  ME. 
fiken  to  fidget,  Icel .fika  to  hasten,  fiikjask  to  desire  eagerly, 
Sw.  fika  to  hunt  after.]  1.  To  move  uneasily  one  way  and 
the  other,  as  if  restless,  nervous,  or  impatient ;  hence,  to 
move  irregularly,  or  by  fits  and  starts. 

2-  To  worry ;  to  be  nervously  uneasy, 
lldg'et,  v.  t.  To  cause  to  fidget  ;  to  make  nervous, 
fldg'et,  n.  1.  Uneasiness  ;  restlessness. 

2.  pi.  A  general  nervous  restlessness,  manifested  by  in¬ 
cessant  changes  of  position  or  nervous  and  irregular  move¬ 
ments  ;  dysphoria. 

3.  One  who  fidgets  ;  something  that  moves  restlessly, 
fidg'et-y  (-T),  a.  1  Restless  ;  uneasy  ;  inclined  to  fidget. 

2.  Tending  to  induce  fidgets. 

fid  hook-  Logging.  A  slender  flat  hook  used  to  keep  an¬ 
other  hook  from  slipping  on  a  chain. 

Fid'l-a  (fld'T-d),  n.  [NL.,  prob.  fr.  L.  fidus  trusty .]  Zool. 
A  genus  of  small  clirysomelid  beetles,  of  which  one  species 
(the  grapevine  fidia)  is  very  injurious  to  vines  in  America. 
fl-dlc'1-nal  (fT-dis'T-nal),  a.  [L .  fidicinus,  fr.  fidicen ,  -inis, 
a  lute  player.]  Music.  Of  or  pert,  to  stringed  instruments, 
fl-du'ci-a  (fT-du'shT-d),  or,  in  full,  Hcon-trac'tus  fi-du'ci  ae 
(kbn-trSk'tus  fT-du'sliT-e).  [L.]  Rom.  A-  Civil  Low.  A 
contract  of  sale  to  a  person  by  mancipation  coupled  with  an 
agreement  or  condition  that  the  purchaser  should  sell  the 
property  back  upon  the  fulfillment  of  certain  conditions, 
fl-du'clal  (f  l-du'sh&l),  a.  [L.  fiducia  trust,  confidence  ; 
akin  to  fides  faith.  See  faith.]  1.  Having  faith  or  trust ; 
confident ;  undoubting  ;  firm.  “  Fiducial  reliance  on  the 
promises  of  God.”  Hammond. 

2-  Having  the  nature  of  a  trust ;  fiduciary,  as  a  power. 

3.  Physics,  etc.  Taken  as  a  standard  of  reference  ;  as,  a 
fiducial  line,  a  fiducial  point,  etc. 

4  Trusted ;  trusty.  Obs. 

fiducial  edge,  the  thin  edge  of  a  ruler  along  which  lines  are 
drawn.  —  f.  line  or  point.  Math.,  aline  or  point  of  reference, 
as  for  setting  a  graduated  circle  or  a  scale. 
fl-dU'cl-a-ry  (tf-du'shT-a-ri  ;  -shd-rT),  a.  [L.  fiduciarius, 
fr.  fiducia.  See  fiducial.]  1.  Holding,  held,  or  founded, 
in  trust. 

2.  Of  the  nature  of  a  trust ;  involving  confidence  or  trust ; 
confidential ;  as,  in  a  fiduciary  capacity. 

3.  Resting  upon  public  confidence  for  value  or  currency  ; 
—  said  of  fiat  money  and  the  like. 

fiduciary  coemption.  See  coemption.  —  f.  contract.  Rom. 
Law.  =  fiducia.  —  f.  heir,  Rom.  Dutch  Law,  an  heir  who 
takes  the  property  subject  to  its  passing  to  another  (the 
fideicommiesary  heir)  on  fulfillment  of  certain  conditions, 
fl-du'ci-a-ry  (fT-du'shT-a-rT  ;  -slid-rt),  n.  ;  pi.  -ries  (-rTz). 

1.  One  who  holds  a  fiduciary  relation  or  capacity  to  an¬ 
other  ;  a  trustee,  as  a  fiduciary  heir. 

2.  Theol.  An  Antinomian.  Obs. 

fie  (fi),  inter j.  [ME.  fi ;  cf.  F.  fi,  L.  fi,  phy ,  D.  fij,  Icel. 
fij,  Sw.  &  Dan.  fy.~\  An  exclamation  denoting  disgust,  dis¬ 
like,  reproach,  or,  most  commonly  in  modern  use,  a  hu¬ 
morous  affectation  of  being  shocked  or  horrified, 
fief  (fef),  ?i.  [F.  fief,  prob.  fr.  OF.  fiever  to  give  a  fief  to, 

fr.  the  source  of  OF.  fien  fief.  See  fee  a  fief.]  Law.  A 
feudal  estate  ;  a  fee  ;  a  feud.  See  fee,  1  &  ‘2. 
fief  masculine,  or  male  fief,  one  that  only  a  male  could  hold, 
field  (feld),  n.  [ME.  feld,  fild,  AS.  feld  ;  akin  to  D.  veld, 
Q.fetd,  Icel.  fold  field  of  grass,  AS.  folde  earth,  land, 
ground,  OS.  folda;  cf.  Skr.  ppthivi  earth,  Gr.  ttA an)? 
broad.]  1.  Open  coimtry,  as  opposed  to  woodland,  cities, 
or  towns ;  sometimes,  the  open  country  near,  and  belong¬ 
ing  to,  a  city.  Obs.  or  Archaic. 

2.  Cleared  land;  land  suitable,  and  often  inclosed,  for 
tillage  or  pasture  ;  cultivated  ground. 

3.  A  piece  of  land  put  to  especial  use  or  yielding  particu¬ 
lar  products  ;  as,  gold  fields;  wheat  fields ;  a  camp  /e/rf. 

4.  A  place  where  a  battle  is  fought ;  also,  the  battle  itself ; 
by  extension,  the  country  covered  by  military  operations. 
Also,  Obs.,  the  disposition  of  forces  for  battle.  “In  this 


glorious  and  well-foughten  field.”  Shak.  “What  though 
the  field  be  lost  ?  ”  Milton. 

5.  An  outdoor  inclosure  for  baseball,  cricket,  football,  or 
some  other  game  ;  esp.,  the  portion  of  the  field  devoted  to 
the  players  ;  specif.,  Baseball ,  the  part  of  the  playing 
ground  outside  of  the  diamond  (also  called  the  outfield). 

6.  Cricket.  One  of  the  side,  or  the  side,  in  the  field. 

7.  A  collective  term  for  all  the  competitors  in  any  athletic 
or  sporting  contest  where  more  than  two  are  entered,  or 
for  all  except  one  or  more  specified,  usually  the  favorite 
or  favorites  in  betting;  as,  to  “back,”  or  bet  on,  “the 
field  ”  in  a  horse  race,  that  is,  to  bet  against  a  particular 
horse  or  horses,  that  some  one  of  all  the  others  will  win. 

8  A  sphere  or  range  of  activity,  observation,  or  opportu¬ 
nity  ;  as,  this  telescope  has  a  small  field  ;  this  opens  a  wide 
field  of  speculation  ;  he  is  a  scholar  eminent  in  his  field. 

9.  An  open  space ;  an  extent  ;  an  expanse  ;  as,  a  field  of 
ice  ;  the  field  of  English  literature. 

Without  covering,  stive  yon  field  of  sturs.  Shak. 

10  A  space  or  ground  on  which  something  is  drawn  or  pro¬ 
jected  ;  specif.  :  a  Her.  The  whole  surface  of  an  escutch¬ 
eon  ;  also,  so  much  of  it  as  is  shown  unconcealed  by  the 
different  bearings  upon  it.  See  fess,  Illust.  b  Numis. 
The  space  inclosed  by  the  legend  and  the  exergue,  or  that 
part  of  it  which  is  not  occupied  by  the  mam  device.  C  In 
a  flag,  the  ground  of  each  division. 

11.  Physics.  A  region  or  space  traversed  by  lines  of  force  ; 
the  region  throughout  which  the  force  exerted  by  a  body 
(gravitational  force)  or  by  a  magnetic  pole  or  electric  cur¬ 
rent  (magnetic  force)  or  by  an  electrostatic  charge  (elec¬ 
trostatic  force)  is  felt.  Cf.  ether,  n. 

12.  Elec.  Short  for  field  magnet,  field  winding. 

fay  Field  is  often  used  attributively  in  the  sense  of  be¬ 
longing  to,  or  used  in.  the  fields  ;  especially  with  reference 
to  the  operations  ana  equipments  of  an  army  away  from 
permanent  camps  and  fortifications.  A  field  geologist, 
naturalist,  etc.,  is  one  who  makes  investigations  or  collec¬ 
tions  out  of  doors.  A  surveyor  uses  a  field  book  for  record¬ 
ing  field  notes,  i.  e.,  measurements,  observations,  etc., 
made  in  field  work  (outdoor  operations).  A  farmer  or 
planter  employs  field  hands,  and  may  use  a  field  roller  or  a 
field  derrick.  Field  sports  are  hunting,  fishing,  athletic 
games,  esp.  those  not  contested  on  a  track,  etc. 

Field  is  used  attributively  in  many  vernacular  plant 
and  animal  names,  either  as  an  indication  of  the  natural 
habitat  of  the  species  or  as  an  English  rendering  of  the 
Latin  specific  names  arvensis ,  campes/i'is ,  etc. 
field  of  a  curve,  Math.,  in  the  calculus  of  variations,  the  re¬ 
gion  on  both  sides  of  the  curve  within  which  normals  at 
neighboring  points  of  the  curve  do  not  intersect.  —  f.  of 
blood,  a  See  Aceldama,  b  The  battlefield  of  Cannae,  on 
which  Hannibal,  in  the  year  216  B.  c.,  defeated  the  Romans 
with  great  slaughter.  —  f.  of  consciousness,  Psychol.,  the  to¬ 
tality  of  consciousness  at  any  one  time,  considered  with 
reference  to  its  content.  The  field  is  defined  with  refer¬ 
ence  to  attention,  and  the  object  immediately  under  at¬ 
tention  is  said  to  be  in  the  center  of  the  field. 

The  asserted  existence  of  purely  passive  modes  of  sentience  on 
the  outskirts  of  the  field  of  consciousness  disconnected  from  the 
main  stream  of  thought,  is  at  first  blush  very  plausible. 

G.  F  Stout. 

—  f.  of  force.  Physics.  =  field,  n.,  11.  —  f.  of  ice,  a  large  body 
of  floating  ice  :  a  pack.  —  f  of  magnetic  force.  See  mag¬ 
netic  field.  —  F.  of  March,  F.  of  May.  See  Champ  de  Mars. 

—  f.  of  operations.  See  sphere  of  influence.  —  f.  of  or¬ 
der  .v,  Math.,  a  set  of  s  elements  combinable  by  addition, 
subtraction,  multiplication,  and  division  (except  by  0, 
which  is  always  in  the  set)  according  to  ordinary  algebra, 
the  result  being  always  a  uniquely  determined  element  of 
the  set;  a  corpus.  —  f.  of  regard.  Psychol.  See  field  of 
vision,  below.  —  F.  of  the  Cloth  of  Gold,  a  plain  between  Ar- 
dres  and  Guines,  in  the  department  of  Pas-de-Calais, 
France,  where  Henry  VIII.  of  England  had  an  interview 
in  1520  with  Francis  I.  of  France;— so  called  from  the 
magnificent  display  on  the  occasion.  —  f.  of  vision,  Psychol., 
the  totality  of  ppints  which  affect  the  retinal  surfaces  at 
any  one  time:  giving  rise  to  sensations  of  sight.  The 
field  of  regard  includes  the  space  traversable  by  the  regard 
of  the  moving  eyes. 

field  (feld),  v.  L/'field'ed  ;  field'ing.  1.  To  fight  with.  Obs. 

2.  a  Baseball  &  Cricket.  To  catch,  stop,  throw,  etc.  (the 
ball),  as  a  fielder,  b  Cricket.  To  use  (designated  players) 
on  the  fielding  side. 

3.  To  expose,  as  grain,  gyle,  or  fiber,  to  the  action  of  the 
air  and  sun  in  a  field. 

field,  v.  i.  Baseball,  Cricket ,  etc.  To  play  as  a  fielder, 
field  artillery.  Mil.  Ordnance  light  or  mobile  enough  to 
accompany  an  army  in  ordinary  field  operations.  In  the 
United  States  army,  it  is  defined  by  Rev.  Stat.  §  1094  as 
that  one  of  the  two  branches  of  the  artillery  corps  “  ac¬ 
companying  an  army  in  the  field,  and  including  field  and 
light  artillery  proper,  horse  artillery,  siege  artillery, 
mountain  artillery,  ana  also  machine-gun  batteries.” 
field  balm-  a  A  European  mint  (Clinopodiumnepeta)  nat¬ 
uralized  in  the  United  States.  It  has  small  blue  flowers 
and  agreeably  aromatic  leaves,  b  The  ground  ivy. 
field  battery.  A  battery  of  field  artillery  comprising,  in 
the  United  States  army  four,  in  the  British  army  six,  guns 
with  the  requisite  caissons  and  wagons.  Each  battery  of 
field  artillery  in  the  United  States  army  consists,  on  a  war 
footing,  of  one  captain,  two  first  lieutenants,  two  second 
lieutenants,  and  133  noncommissioned  officers,  artificers, 
musicians,  cooks,  and  privates. 

field  camomile  All  asteraceous  weed  ( Anthem  is  arvensis) 
of  Europe  and  America,  related  to  common  camomile, 
field  colors  Or  colours  Mil.  Small  flags  for  marking 
out  the  positions  for  squadrons  and  battalions  in  camp, 


Reward  to  the  faithful  (one)  (is) 
certain. 

fl-de'li-ous,  a.  [\j.fi delis. J  Faith¬ 
ful.  Obs.  Oaf.  E.  D.  [a.nce.I 
fidelity  insurance.  See  insur-I 
fi'de,  sed  cui  vi'de  (kl).  [L.J 
rust,  but  take  care  whom. 

||  fi'des  et  jus  ti'ti-a  (jns-tYsh'- 
Y-a).  [L.J  Fidel  it  v  and  justice. 
I!  fi'des  fac'ta.  |X-.  promise 
made,  assurance  given.)  Teut. 
Law.  A  ceremony  required  for 
the  making  of  a  binding  con¬ 
tract,  except  in  cases  ot  bail¬ 
ment  ( res  prvestita).  It  con¬ 
sisted  in  making  faith  with  a 
gage  and  pledge,  as  the  festuca 
(which  see)  among  the  Franks, 
fi'des  Pu'ni  ca.  [L.]  Punic 
aith  ;  treachery. 
Fi-des'sa(fY-dr8'd  ;  fY-),n.  [Lit., 
the  Faithful,  fr.  L .fides  faith.] 
See  Duessa. 

fld'fad7  (fYd'flidO.  w.  One  who 
fusses  over  trifles  ;  also,  a  petty 
matter;  a  whim.  Col  lor/.  —  a. 
Fussy  ;  trivial.  Colloq. 


fidge  (fYj),  n.  A  fidget;  an  un¬ 
easy  or  restless  motion  or  per¬ 
son.  Chiefly  Scot.  Sf  Dial.  Eng. 
fidg  et-a'tion,  n.  Act  or  process 
of  fidgeting.  Obs. 
fidg'et-i-ly,  adv.  of  fidgety. 
fidg'et-i  ness, //.  See -ness. 
fidg'et-ing-ly,  adv.  of  fidgeting, 
p-  pr. 

fidg'ing, />. pr.  4*  rb.  n.  of  fidge. 
fid  hole.  Rant.  A  hole  in  the  heel 
of  a  topmast  or  topgallant  mast 
through  which  the  fid  passes. 

||  Fi'dl-bus  (fe'dY-brths),  n.  [G.] 
A  paper  spill  for  lighting 
pipes. 

fi-dic'u-la  (fY-dfk'fl-ld),  n.;pl. 
-L.K  (-le).  [L.,  dim.  of  fides  a 
lute.]  Music.  A  small  lyrelike 
stringed  instrument, 
fi  dim-plic'i-ta-ry,  a.  [L.  fides 
faith  4-  implicitvs.  p.p.]  Having 
implicit  faith.  Obs.  —  fi'dim- 
plic'i-ta-ry,  n.Ohs. 
fid'i-ous.  a.  Short  for  perfid¬ 
ious.  Obs. 

fid'l.  Fiddle.  Ref.  Sp. 


fid'ld.  Fiddled.  Ref.  Sp. 

fi-duce',  n.  [L.  fiducia.]  Con¬ 
fidence.  Obs. 

fl-du'cial-ly.  adv.  of  fiducial. 
fl-du'ci-a-ri-ly,  adv.  of  fiduci¬ 
ary. 

|l  fi'dus  A-cha'teB.  [L.]  Faith¬ 
ful  Achates  (companion  of  JE- 
neas) ;  hence,  a  trusty  friend 
and  companion. 

Vergil  (JEneid,  passim), 
fi'dus  et  au'dax.  [L.]  Faith- 
ul  and  hold, 
fie.  +  FEE. 

fie  (fT).  Obs.  or  dial.  Eng.  var. 
ot  fay,  to  cleanse. 
fie(fe).  Obs.  or  Scot.  var.  of  fey. 
fie,  v.  t.  [F.^fcr.]  To  trust.  Obs. 

fieble.  +  FEEBLE. 

fled'ler-ite  (f  e  d  '  1  5  r-I  t),  n. 
[After  G.  Fiedler,  a  Saxon  geol¬ 
ogist.]  Min.  A  lead  mineral, 
probably  an  oxychloride,  occur- 
ring  in  colorless  monoclinic 
crystals. 

fief.  v.  t.  To  apportion  as  a  fief. 
Obs. 


fief'dom  (fef'dum),  n.  See-DOM. 

fie'-fie'  (fl'lV),  a.  Rather  im¬ 
proper.  Colloq.  —  v.  t.  S;  i.  To 
say  fie  (to). 

fiel.  Obs.  or  Scot.  var.  of  feil, 
comfortable. 

field  ash.  The  rowan  tree, 
field  balsam.  A  kind  of  everlast¬ 
ing  (  Gnaphalium  obtusi  folium). 
field  basil.  The  basil  thyme, 
field  bean  The  common  bean 
or  broad  bean  of  Europe, 
field  bed.  a  A  portable  bed,  usu¬ 
ally  folding,  suitable  for  use  in 
the  field,  b  A  bed  or  resting 
place  in  the  field  or  open  air. 
field  beet.  The  mangel  wurzel. 
field  bird,  a  The  golden  plover. 
Loral,  U.  S.  b  Upland  plover, 
field  bishop.  One  hanged  in 
chains.  Ohs. 

field  carriage.  Mil.  Any  of  the 
carriages  of  a  field  battery,  as 
j  the  gun  carriage,  the  caisson, 
the  battery  wagon, 
field  club.'  A  club  for  out-of- 
I  door  recreation  or  investigation. 


during  parade  or  maneuvers  or  on  the  battlefield ;  camp 
colors ;  also,  colors  carried  in  the  field  or  on  parade, 
field  conventicle.  A  religious  meeting  held  out  of  doors. 
—  field'-con  ven  ti  cle,?>.  L—  field'-con  ven  ti  cler,  n. 
field  corn.  Any  variety  of  Indian  corn  grown  for  feedmg 
stock.  The  kernels  of  most  varieties  of  field  corn  are 
yellow  or  white  and  not  sweet, 
field' -cor7 net  (feld'kdr'nSt),  n.  [D.  veldkomet.  See  field, 
n.  ;  cornet.]  In  Cape  Colony,  orig.,  a  commander  of  the 
burghers  in  cases  of  native  risings ;  now,  a  minor  (petty) 
magistrate,  a  justice  of  the  peace,  representative  of  the 
government  in  a  rural  district,  and  charged,  among  other 
things,  with  drawing  up  the  list  of  voters  for  parliament. 
He  was  formerly  selected  by  the  landdrost  subject  to  the 
approval  of  the  government. 

field  cress.  A  common  wild  cress  of  Europe  and  America 
(Lepidium  campestre )  resembling  peppergrass,  but  with 
hairy,  scarcely  pungent  foliage. 

field  cricket-  A  large  European  cricket  ( Qryllus  campes- 
tris),  remarkable  for  its  loud  notes. 

field  crop  Any  crop  grown  for  agricultural  purposes, 
and  covering  a  large  area,  as  hay,  grain,  or  vegetables, 
field  day.  a  A  day  in  the  fields  ;  specif.,  a  meeting  or  ex¬ 
ercises  in  the  field,  as  of  a  botanical  society,  b  Mil.  A 
day  when  troops  are  exercised  in  field  evolutions,  c  A 
day  of  unusual  exertion  or  display ;  a  gala  day.  d  Nav. 
A  thorough,  general  cleaning  of  ship,  e  An  open-air  ath¬ 
letic  meeting.  U.  S. 

field  dog.  A  dog  used  for  hunting  in  the  field,  as  a  point¬ 
er,  setter,  or  spaniel. 

fleld'ed  (fel'dgd;  -did;  151),  a.  Formed  into,  or  with,  a  field, 
fielded  panel,  Carp.,  a  raised  panel  with  a  wide  fiat  surface, 
fleld'er  (fel'der),  n.  1.  Baseball  &  Cricket.  A  player  sta¬ 
tioned  in  the  field. 

2.  Horse  Racing.  One  who  bets  on 
the  field  against  the  favorite.  Rare. 
field 'fare  (feld'ffir'),  n.  [ME.  field¬ 
fare,  feldefare,  AS.  feldeware ;  of 
uncertain  origin.]  A  medium-sized 
thrusli  ( Turdus  pilaris)  which 
breeds  in  northern  Europe  and  win¬ 
ters  in  Great  Britain.  The  head, 
nape,  and  lower  part  of  the  back  are 
ash-colored  ;  the  upper  part  of  the 
back  and  wing  coverts,  chestnut, 
field  fortification.  Mil.  Fortifica¬ 
tion  for  more  or  less  temporary  use,  Fieldfare, 

contructed  in  the  field. 

field  glass  a  A  binocular  telescope  of  compact  form  and 


Diagram  of  Field  Glass.  Rays  from  Ali  through  Object  Glass 
O,  would  form  a  smaller  inverted  Image  ba,  except  that  the 
concave  Eyepiece  E  causes  them  to  diverge  (0«  to  x,  Ob  to  y) 
and  to  appear  to  come  from  a'b' ,  where  the  eye  sees  an  erect 
magnified  Image. 

considerable  magnifying  power,  b  A  small  achromatic 
telescope,  from  20  to  24  inches  long,  and  having  3  to  6  draw 
tubes,  c  =  field  lens. 

field  goal-  a  Football.  A  goal  made  by  a  drop  kick  or 
from  placement  not  following  a  touchdown,  b  Basketball. 
A  basket  thrown  while  the  ball  is  in  play, 
field  hand-  An  outdoor  farm  laborer ;  specif.,  before  1865, 
in  America,  a  slave  who  worked  in  the  fields,  in  distinction 
from  one  employed  about  the  house  of  the  master.  The 
slave  field  lianas  were  considered  to  occupy  a  position 
much  inferior  to  that  of  the  house  servants, 
field  hospital-  a  A  temporary  hospital  on  or  near  a  battle 
field,  b  A  military  organization  of  surgeons,  nurses,  or¬ 
derlies,  etc.,  with  equipment  for  establishing  a  temporary 
hospital  in  the  field  ;  —  usually  attached  to  a  division, 
field  lens  Optics.  That  one  of  the  two  lenses  forming 
the  eyepiece  of  an  astronomical  telescope  or  compound 
microscope  which  is  nearer  the  object  glass, 
field  magnet-  A  magnet  used  for  producing  and  main¬ 
taining  a  magnetic  field  ;  —  used  esp.  of  the  exciting  mag¬ 
nets  of  dynamos  and  electric  motors.  See  dynamo. 
field  marshal.  Mil.  Orig.,  a  general  officer  directly  under 
the  general  commanding,  who  performed  the  duties  of 
a  quartermaster-general ;  now,  in  the  British  and  several 
other  armies,  an  officer  of  the  highest  rank  except  that  of 
commander  in  chief. 

field  martin.  The  kingbird,  or  bee  martin, 
field  mouse.  Any  of  the  various  kinds  of  wild  mice,  esp. 
certain  of  t lie  voles,  which  inhabit  fields  and  meadows, 
field  mushroom  A  common  edible  mushroom  or  agaric 
(Agancus  campes/i'is)  having  a  white  pileus  with  flesh- 
colored  gills  and  growing  in  pastures  and  meadows.  It  is 
much  gathered  for  food,  and  is  also  cultivated  for  canning, 
field  music.  Mil.  &•  Far.  a  The  musicians,  drummers, 
fifers,  buglers,  and  pipers  attached  to  military  companies, 
who  sound  the  various  calls  for  the  troops  and  play  for 
marching  in  the  absence  of  the  band,  b  The  music  pro¬ 
duced  by  drummers,  fifers,  pipers,  or  buglers,  in  contradis¬ 
tinction  to  band  music- 

field  Officer.  Mil.  A  military  officer  of  the  rank  of  colonel, 
lieutenant  colonelj  or  major.  Cf .  general  officer. 
field  officer’s  court,  in  the  United  States  army,  a  court-mar¬ 
tial  consisting  of  one  field  officer  empowered  to  try  all 
cases  not  punishable  with  death  in  time  of  war,  subject 
to  jurisdiction  of  garrison  and  regimental  courts ;  abol¬ 
ished  and  superseded  in  1898  by  a  summary  court. 
field  pea.  A  species  of  pea  (Pisum  arvense)  with  bluish 
flowers  and  angled  seeds,  grown  for  forage,  esp.  in  Europe 
and  in  the  cooler  parts  of  North  America. 


field  company.  Mil.  In  the  Brit¬ 

ish  army,  a  body  of  about  200  of 
the  officers  and  men  of  the  Royal 
Engineers,  attached  to  an  army 
corps  for  advanced  work, 
field  cypress.  The  yellow  bugle 
of  Europe  ( Aiuga  chamsepitys). 
field  daisy.  The  oxeye  daisy, 
field  driver.  An  officer  charged 
with  the  driving  of  estrays  to 
pound  and  otherwise  preventing 
damage  from  them  ;  a  hayward. 
field  duck.  The  little  bustard 
( Otis  tetrax)  of  southern  Europe, 
field'en,  a.  Of,  pertaining  to, 
or  resembling,  fields:  open  ;  rus¬ 
tic.  Obs.  —  n.  The  fields  or  un¬ 
wooded  land.  Obs. 
field'flght'.n.  A  pitched  battle. 
Ohs. 

field  garlic.  The  crow  garlic, 
field  gun.  =  kieldpiece. 
field  ice.  Floating  ice  in  large, 
comparatively  flat,  tracts, 
field'ie  (fel'dT),  n.  Hedge  spar¬ 
row.  Dial.  Eng.  [06s.  orR.  | 
fielding  piece.  =  fieldpiece.  | 


field'lah,  a.  See-iSH. 

field  kale.  But.  The  charlock, 
field  lark,  a  The  skylark,  b 
The  meadow  lark.  U.  'S.  c  Any 
of  various  pipits  or  titlarks 
field  lily.  The  meadow  lily, 
field  madder.  An  annual  Euro¬ 
pean  weed  (She  rardia  arvensis). 
field'man,  n.  One  much  in  the 
fields, as  a  peasant  or  hunter.  06s. 
field  marigold.  Corn  marigold, 
field  mark.  A  badge  of  identifi¬ 
cation.  as  on  the  battlefield.  Obs. 
field  meeting.  1.  A  duel.  Obs. 
2.  An  outdoor  meeting,  as  lor 
religious  services, 
field  mint  Catnip, 
field  nigelweed.  The  corn  cockle, 
field  night.  The  night  of  some 
important  meeting  or  event.  Cf. 

FIELD  DAY. 

field  oak.  The  encina.  a.  Calif. 
field  park.  Mil.  Extra  carriages, 
tools,  ammunition,  and  supplies 
which  are  kept  together  within 
reach  of  an  army  that  is  in  the 
field. 


(ood,fovot;  out,  oil;  chair ;  go  ;  sing,  iijk  ;  then,  thin ;  nature,  verdure  (250) ;  K  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144) ;  boN  ;  yet ;  zli  =  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Guide. 

Full  explanations  of  Abbreviations,  Slens,  etc.,  Immcdlat'-ly  precede  the  Vocabulary. 
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fleld'plece7  (feld'pes7),  n.  A  gun  mounted  on  wheels,  for 
use  in  field  campaigns  ;  a  piece  of  field  artillery  ;  —  called 
also  field  gun .  See  field  artillery. 


fields'man  (feldz'm&n),  n. ;  pi.  -men.  Cricket.  A  fielder, 
field  sorrel.  A  common  meadow  and  pasture  weed  (Ru- 
mex  acetose/la)  of  both  America  and  Europe,  having  pan¬ 
icles  of  small  flowers  and  auricled  sour-tasting  leaves, 
field  spaniel.  A  variety  of  spaniel  closely  resembling  the 
cocker  spaniel,  but  larger  ana  heavier, 
field  sparrow  a  A  small  American  sparrow  ( Spizella 
pas  ilia)  closely  related  to  the  chipping  sparrow,  but  paler 
colored.  It  frequents  fields  and  tkickets  and  nests  on  or 
near  the  ground,  b  The  hedge  sparrow.  Eng. 
field  telegraph  or  telephone.  Mil.  A  portable  telegraph 
or  telephone  system  that  can  be  rapidly  installed  and 
moved  on  the  field  of  battle. 

field  trial.  A  trial  of  sporting  dogs  in  actual  performance 
in  the  hunting  or  coursing  field. 

Field  tube  [From  the  name  of 
the  inventor.]  Steam  Engirt. 

A  form  of  tube,  used  in  several 
varieties  of  boilers,  open  at  one 
end  and  closed  at  the  other,  and 
having  an  inner  partitioning 
tube  to  permit  of  water  and 
steam  circulation.  Field  tubes 
are  largely  used  in  boilers  re¬ 
quired  to  raise  steam  quickly, 
and  usually  depend  from  the  fire¬ 
box  crown. 

field  winding  Elec.  The  wind¬ 
ing  of  the  field  magnet  of  a  dyna¬ 
f  t  e  ld'w  o  r  k  (feld'wflrk;),  n. 

1.  Mil.  Any  temporary  fortifi-  ^ition  ;  b  Balfle  to  deflect 
cation  thrown  up  by  an  army  in  draft.  2  Section  of  Field 
the  field  ;  —  commonly  in  the  pi.  ^!u*>e  showing  Circula- 

All  works  which  do  not  come  tlon* 
under  the  head  of  permanent  fortification  are  called  fieldworks. 

Wilhelm. 

2  [In  this  sense  better  written  as  two  words.]  Work  in 
the  field;  esp.,  that  of  surveying,  exploring,  and  similar 
parties,  in  distinction  from  office,  or  laboratory,  work, 
field  wormwood.  A  European  wormwood  ( Artemisia 
campestris ),  similar  to  A.  absinthium  in  its  properties. 
fien:l  (fend),  n.  [ME.  fend,  find,  fiend,  feond,  fiend,  foe, 
AS .  feond ;  akin  to  OS.  fiond ,  D.  vijand  enemy,  OHG. 
fiant,  G.  feind ,  I  cel.  fjand ,  Sw.  &  Dan.  fiende ,  Goth. 
fijand '■*;  orig.  p.  pr.  of  a  verb  meaning  to  hate ,  AS.  feognn,  \ 
OHG.  flen ,  Goth .  fijan,  Skr.  ply  to  scorn  ;  prob.  akin  to 
E.  feud  a  quarrel.  Cf.  foe.]  1.  An  implacable  or  mali¬ 
cious  foe  ;  one  who  is  diabolically  wicked  or  cruel ;  an  in-  | 
ferual  being  ;  a  monster  ;  specif.,  the  Devil  or  a  demon. 

O  woman  !  woman  !  when  to  ill  thy  mind 
Is  bent,  all  hell  contains  no  fouler  fiend.  Pope. 

2  A  persistently  annoying  person.  Colloq.  &  Jocular. 

3.  a  A  person  hopelessly  addicted  to  some  harmful  prac¬ 
tice,  as  to  the  excessive  use  of  a  drug  ;  as,  an  opium  fiend. 
Slang,  b  In  student  slang,  a  student  devoted  to,  or  very 
clever  in,  some  study  ;  as,  he  is  a  fiend  in  mathematics;  a 
botany  fiend.  U.  S. 

fiendish,  a.  Like  a  fiend  ;  diabolically  wicked  or  cruel. 
Sy n.  —  Fiendish,  devilish,  diabolical,  demoniacal,  de¬ 
monic  agree  (except  sometimes  demonic)  in  the  idea  of 
superhumanly  evil  qualities.  Fiendish  commonly  implies 
excessive  cruelty  or  malignity ;  as,  fiendish  tortures,  fiend¬ 
ish  glee.  Devilish,  which  frequently  suggests  abnormal 
wickedness  of  whatever  sort,  is  often  loosely  used  as  an 
intensive  with  a  coarsely  numorous  connotation ;  as, 
“This  wisdom  ...  is  earthly,  sensual,  devilish ”  ( James 
iii.  15);  “ devilish  good  dinner”  {Dickens).  Diabolical 
often  (and  sometimes  devilish)  connotes  colder  and  more 
calculating  malevolence  than  fiendish  ;  as,  diabolical  (cf. 
fiendish)  cruelty,  diabolical  ingenuity,  a  diabolical  sneer 
(cf.  a  fiendish  grin) ;  cf.  “  She  has  the  temper  of  a  fiend 
and  the  ingenuity  of  the  Devil  ”  ( Thackeray).  Demoniacal 
frequently  suggests  frenzy  or  excesses,  as  of  one  “  pos¬ 
sessed  ;  ”  as,  demoniacal  strength,  demoniacal  laughter. 
Demonic,  though  sometimes  synonymous  with  demonia¬ 
cal ,  more  frequently  suggests,  in  recent  usage  (chiefly 
under  the  influence  of  Goethe,  and  often  with  tne  spelling 
daemonic),  the  inexplicable  or  superhuman  element  in  life 
or  esp.  genius;  as,  “In  the  solidest  kingdom  of  routine 
and  the  senses,  he  [Goethe]  showed  the  lurking  daemonic 
power”  (Emerson);  “  the  rapt,  daemonic  features  of  the 
Magic  Muse”  (M.  Hewlett). 

—  fiend'ish-ly,  adt.  — fie nd'lsh  ness,  n. 
fiendly,  a.  [AS.  feondlic.~\  1.  Hostile.  Obs. 

2.  Fiendlike;  monstrous;  devilish.  Obs.  or  R. 

fier  (fer),  n.  [OF.  fuer,  fr.  L.  forum  market.]  A  price  ; 
a  standard.  Obs.  except  Scot,  pi .,  fiars. 


fierce  (fers),  a. ;  fierc'er  (fer'ser) ;  fierc'est  (-sSet). 
[ME.  fers.  tiers ,  OF.  tier ,  nom.  fiers ,  fierce,  savage,  cruel, 
F.  fier  proud,  from  L.  ferus  wild,  savage,  cruel ;  perh. 
akin  to  E.  bear  the  animal.  Cf.  feral,  ferocious.] 

1.  Furious;  violent;  unrestrained;  impetuous;  intense; 
as,  a  fierce  wind. 

In  that  fierce  light  which  beats  upon  a  throne.  Tennyson. 

2.  Vehement  in  auger  or  cruelty ;  ready  or  eager  to  kill 
or  injure;  of  a  nature  to  inspire  terror ;  ferocious.  “A 
fierce  whisper.”  Dickens.  “  A. fierce  tyrant.”  Pope. 

3.  Proud;  haughty;  valiant;  high-spirited.  Obs. 

4.  Earnest;  eager;  furiously  ardent. 

5.  Great  (in  number).  Obs. 

Syn.  —  Savage,  cruel,  barbarous,  fell;  vehement,  impet¬ 
uous.  See  ferofious. 

—  lierce'ly,  adr.  —  fiercc'ness,  n. 

li  fi'e-ri  fa'ci-as  (fi'e-ri  fa'shT-as).  [L.,  cause  it  to  be  done.] 
Laic.  A  common-law  writ  lying  for  one  who  has  recovered 
judgment  in  debt  or  damages,  commanding  the  sheriff 
that  he  cause  satisfaction  to  be  made  of  the  goods  and 
chattels  ot  the  defendant  in  the  sum  claimed.  (Cf.  elegit, 
levari  facias.)  It  has  been  generally  superseded  by  ex¬ 
ecution  in  the  United  States. 

fi'er-y  (fl'er-T  ;  flr'T),  a.  ;  fi'er-i-er  (-T-er) ;  fi'er-i-est. 
[Formerly  written  firy,  ME.  fyry,  furie.  See  fire.] 

1.  Consisting  of,  containing,  attended  by,  or  resembling, 
fire  ;  as,  the  fiery  gulf  of  Etna  ;  a  fiery  appearance.  “  The 


fiery  Pentecost.”  Emerson. 

2.  Vehement;  ardent;  impetuous;  mettlesome. 

The  fiery  spirit  of  his  forefathers.  Irving. 

3.  Heated  by  fire,  or  as  if  by  fire  ;  acting  like  fire  ;  burning 

hot ;  parched  ;  feverisli  ;  inflamed.  Pope. 

The  sword  which  is  made  fiery.  Hooker. 

4.  Passionate  ;  easily  provoked  ;  irritable. 

You  know  th e  fieri/  quality  of  the  duke.  Shak. 


5.  Steel  Manuf.  Having  a  bright,  flashing  luster. 

A  fiery  fracture  indicates  too  much  heat.  If'.  Metcalf. 

6.  Inflammable;  containing  inflammable  substances;  as, 
fiery  damp  in  a  mine  ;  a  fiei'y  coal  seam. 

Syn.  —  See  spirited. 

fiery  crow,  a  cross,  charred  and  dipped  in  blood,  carried 
from  hand  to  hand  by  runners  throughout  old  Scottish 
clans  to  summon  all  the  men  to  a  rallying  place  for  sudden 
war.  —  f.  signs,  Astro /.,  Aries,  Leo,  ana  Sagittarius. 

||  fies'ta  (fygs'ta),  n.  [Sp.  See  feast,  n.]  A  religious 
festival  ;  a  saint’s  day  ;  also,  any  holiday  or  festivity. 

Even  ...  a  bullfight  is  a  fiesta.  Am.  Dial.  Xotes. 
life  (fif),  7i.  [F.  fifre  a  fife,  fifer,  OHG.  pfifa  pipe,  LL. 

pip  a  pipe,  piparc  to  play  on  the  pipe,  fr.  L.  pipare  to  peep, 
pip,  chirp,  as  a  chicken.  See  pipe.]  Music.  A  small  shrill 
pipe,  resembling  the  piccolo  flute,  used  chiefly  to  accom¬ 
pany  the  drum  in  military  music. 


Fife. 


fife,  r.  i.  <&  t.  ;  fifed  (fift) ;  fif'ing  (flf'Tng).  To  play  a  fife, 
fife  rail.  Naut.  a  A  railing  around  the  bulwarks  of  a  quar¬ 
ter  deck.  Obs.  or  Hist,  b  A  rail  about  the  mast,  near  the 
deck,  to  which  running  gear  is  belayed, 
fif'teeir  (fif'teu7  ;  flf'ten' ;  84),  a.  [ME.  fiftene ,  AS.  flf- 
tyne,  fiftene.  See  five,  ten  ;  cf.  fifty.]  1.  Five  and  ten  ; 
one  more  than  fourteen  ;  —  a  cardinal  number  used  attrib- 
utively  ;  often  with  ellipsis  of  the  noun,  as,  fifteen  w'ere 
present. 

2.  Fifteenth.  Obs. 

fif 'teen7 ,  n.  1.  The  sum  of  five  and  ten;  fifteen  units  or 
objects. 

2.  A  symbol  representing  fifteen  units,  as  15,  or  xv. 

3.  A  fifteenth.  Obs. 

the  fifteen,  the  Jacobite  rebellion  in  Scotland  in  1715.  Scot. 
fifteenth7  (fTf'tenth'  ;  fTf'tenth' ;  84),  a.  [ME.  fifienthe  ; 
cf.  MK.fyftethe,  AS.fifteoZa.  See  fifteen.]  1.  Next  in 
order  after  the  fourteenth  ;  —  the  ordinal  of  fifteen. 

2  Coiutituting  one  of  fifteen  equal  parts  into  which  a 
(whole)  thing  may  be  divided. 
flf'teenth7,  n.  1.  One  of  fifteen  equal  parts  or  divisions  ; 
the  quotient  of  a  unit  divided  by  fifteen. 

2.  Eng.  Hist.  A  tax  forming  part  of  a  subsidy  formerly 
(from  about  1272  to  1G2G)  annually  granted  to  the  king. 
The  subsidy  was  a  fifteenth  and  tenth,  that  is,  a  tenth  of 
the  value  of  all  the  movables  of  the  inhabitants  of  cities, 
boroughs,  and  ancient  demesnes,  and  a  fifteenth  from  all 
others.  The  tax  was  carefully  assessed  by  a  great  inquisi¬ 
tion  in  1334,  and  modified  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII. 

3.  The  unit  or  object  coming  next  after  the  fourteenth  in 
any  series. 

4  Music,  a  A  stop  in  an  organ  tuned  two  octaves  above 
the  open  diapason,  b  An  interval  of  a  double  octave, 
fifth  (fifth),  a.  [ME.  fifte,  fifths ,  AS.  fifta.  See  five.] 
1.  Next  in  order  after  the  fourth  ;  — the  ordinal  of  five. 

2  Constituting  one  of  five  equal  parts  into  which  a  (whole) 
thing  may  be  divided. 

Fifth  day.  Thursday;  —  so  called  by  the  Friends  or  Quakers. 
—  f.  monarchy,  a  universal  monarchy  2  supposed  to  be  proph¬ 
esied  in  Daniel  ii.,  the  four  preceding  monarchies  being 
the  Assyrian,  Persian,  Greco-Maeedonian  (of  Alexander 
the  Great),  and  Roman.  See  Fifth-Monarchy  Men.  —  F.- 
Monarchy  Men.  Hist.,  a  fanatical  sect  in  England,  of  the 
time  of  the  Commonwealth,  who  maintained  that  the  fifth 
monarchy,  during  which  Christ  would  reign  on  earth  a 
thousand  years,  was  near  at  hand  and  that  they  must  as¬ 
sist  to  establish  it  by  force.  — f.  nerve,  specif.,  Anat.,  one 
of  the  fifth  pair  of  cranial  nerves ;  the  trifacial  nerve 


(w'hich  see).  —  fifth  quarter,  the  hide  and  fat ;  —  a  butcher’s 
term.  —  i.  ventricle.  Anat.  See  ventricle  (of  brain).  — f. 
wheel,  a  A  horizontal  wheel  or  segment  made  up  of  two 
parts  rotating  on  each  other 
about  the  kingbolt  above  the 
fore  axle  of  a  carriage  and 
beneath  the  body,  forming  an 
extended  support  to  prevent 
careening,  b  An  extra  wheel 
carried  for  use  as  substitute 
for  a  broken  wheel ;  hence, 
fig.,  a  supernumerary  or  su¬ 
perfluous  person  or  tiling, 
fifth  (fifth),  n.  1.  The  quotient  of  a  unit  divided  by  five  ; 
one  of  five  equal  parts  ;  a  fifth  part. 

2.  The  unit  or  object  coming  next  after  the  fourth  in  any 


a  Fifth  Wheel,  a. 


series. 

3.  Music,  a  The  interval  embracing  five  diatonic  degrees. 
See  interval,  G.  b  The  tone  at  this  interval.  <  The  har¬ 
monic  combination  of  two  tones  a  fifth  apart,  d  The  fifth 
tone  of  a  scale,  reckoning  up  from  the  tonic  ;  the  dominant, 
fll'ti-eth  (flf'tl-Sth  ;  151),  a.  [AS.  fiftigoZa.  See  fifty.] 

1.  Next  in  order  after  the  forty-ninth;  — the  ordinal  of 
fifty. 

2.  Constituting  one  of  fifty  equal  parts  into  which  a 
(whole)  thing  may  be  divided. 

fif'tl-eth.  n.  1.  One  of  fifty  equal  parts  ;  the  quotient  of  a 
unit  divided  by  fifty. 

2.  The  unit  or  object  coming  next  after  the  forty-ninth, 
fil'ty  (fTf'tT),  a.  [AS.  fif tig  ;  akin  to  OHG.  finfzug,  fimf- 
zuc ,  G.  funfzig ,  funfzig ,  Goth,  fimf  tigjus  five  tens.  See 
five,  ten  ;  cf.  fifteen.]  Five  times  ten ;  —  a  cardinal 
number  used  attributively,  often  with  ellipsis  of  the  noun, 
as,  fifty  were  killed. 

fif'ty,  7i.;  pi.  -ties  (-tTz).  1.  The  sum  of  five  tens;  fifty 

units. 

2.  A  symbol  representing  fifty'  units,  as  50,  or  1. 
fil'ty-four',  n.  Four  more  than  fifty.  —  fifty-four  forty  or 
fight,  (J.  S.  Hist.,  a  rallying  cry  of  the  Democratic  party  in 
the  campaign  of  1844,  alluding  to  the  claim  of  the  United 
States  in  the  Northwest  Boundary  Dispute  (which  see), 
fig  (fig),  7i.  [F .  figue  the  fruit  of  the  fig  tree,  Pr.  figa,  fr. 
L.  ficus  fig  tree,  fig.  Cf.  fico.] 

1.  Any  tree  of  the  genus  Ficus , 
esp.  the  cultivated  fig  (F.  carica ), 
native  of  southwestern  Asia,  where 
a  wild  form  of  it,  called  the  capri- 
fig ,  occurs,  and  is  used  in  the  proc¬ 
ess  of  caprification.  See  capkifig, 

CA  PRIFIC  ATION. 

2.  The  oblong  or  nearly  globose 
fruit  of  the  fig  tree.  All  figs  have 
a  similar  structure  (see  Ficus),  but 
the  domestic  species  is  the  only 
one  yielding  an  edible  fruit  of  com¬ 
mercial  value.  This  is  oblong  or 
pear-shaped,  pulpy  when  ripe,  and 
eaten  raw  or  preserved  or  dried  with 
sugar,  in  w'hich  form  it  is  general¬ 
ly  known.  There  are  many  varieties, 
tne  Smyrna  fig  being  the  finest. 


Common  Fig.  Leave* 
and  Fruit. 


3.  In  Australia,  any  one  of  several  trees  resembling  Ficus 
or  having  figlike  fruit,  as  certain  species  of  Elaeocarpus, 
and  the  asclepiadaceous  tree  M arsdenia  leichhardtiana. 

4.  In  the  West  Indies:  a  The  fig  banana,  b  The  cochi¬ 
neal  fig. 

6  A  poisoned  fig.  Obs. 

6  A  small  piece  (of  tobacco). 

7.  The  value  of  a  fig,  practically  nothing;  a  fico;  —  used 
in  scorn  or  contempt  ; — also,  a  gesture,  or  sign,  of  con¬ 
tempt  ;  esp.,  thrusting  a  thumb  between  two  fingers.  “  A 
fig  for  Peter.”  Shak. 

8  A  raisin.  Dial.  Eng. 

tig,  n.  [Perh.  shortened  fr.  figure ;  or  cf.  G.  fegen  to 
cleanse,  to  sweep,  D.  veg€7i.~\  1.  Dress  ;  array.  Colloq. 

2.  Condition  ;  form  ;  as,  in  fine  fig  for  the  race.  Colloq. 

hg  (fig),  v.  t.  ;  figged  (figd) ;  fig'gino  (-Tug).  [See  Fie 
dress.]  To  dress  ;  to  furbish  ;  to  rig  ;  to  put  into  fine  form 
artificially  (a  horse);  —  chiefly  with  out. 

She,  too.  wag  richly  figged  out  with  jewelry.  IF.  C.  Russell. 

Fi  ga  ro7  (fe'ga'ro'),  n.  The  hero  of  Beaumarchais’s  cele¬ 
brated  comedies  “  Le  Barbier  [Barber]  de  Seville  ’’and  “ Le 
Manage  de  Figaro.”  In  the  first  of  these  plays  Figaro  is 
a  barber,  lively,  witty,  and  cunning  ;  in  the  second,  a  valet- 
de-chambre,  clever  and  enterprising,  but  not  so  gay,  and 
dissatisfied  with  his  lot.  In  both  he  coolly  outwits  every¬ 
body.  In  a  third  play,  “  La  Mere  Coupable,”  he  has  be¬ 
come  virtuous  and  spiritless.  Figaro  is  now'  best  known 
through  the  operas  of  “  II  Barbiere  di  Siviglia,”  by  Rossini, 
and  “Le  Nozze  [Marriage]  di  Figaro,”  by  Mozart,  the 
librettos  of  w  hich  are  based  on  the  first  tw'o  comedies. 

fig  banana  A  West  Indian  small-fruited  variety  of  the 
banana. 

fig'aat  ar  (fig'et'er),  n.  1.  A  large  flower  beetle  ( Alio - 
rhina  nitida)  of  the  southern  United  States.  The  elytra 
are  velvety  green  with  pale  borders. 

2  a  =  beccafico.  b  =  grate  eater. 

fluffing  (fTg'Tng),  ??.  A  granular  appearance  produced  in 
soft  soap  by  the  addition  of  tallow  and  supposed  to  indicate 
superior  quality ;  —  so  called  from  the  resemblance  to  the 
seeds  of  a  fig. 

fight  (fit),  n.  [ME.  fight ,  feht,  AS.  feoht.  See  fight,  v.  t.] 
1.  Act  or  method  of  fighting.  Obs.  or  Archaic. 


field  pine.  Poverty  grass, 
field  poppy.  =  corn  poppy. 
field  rush.  Common  wood  rush, 
field  salad.  Lamb’s  lettuce. 

field  soapwort.  The  cow  basil, 
field  southernwood.  The  field 
wormwood. 

field  staff.  Mil.  A  staff  used  by 
gunners  to  hold  a  match  for  dis¬ 
charging  a  gun.  Obs.  nr  Hist. 
field  thyme^  The  basil  thyme, 
field  titling.  The  meadow  pipit 
(An thus  prat  en  sis).  Eng. 
field  train.  In  the  British  rrmy, 
an  ammunition  and  supply  train 
under  a  special  branch  of  the 
artillery,  kept  near  the  front, 
field  vole.  A  small  European 
vole  (Microtus  agrestis)  often 
troublesome  in  grain  fields, 
field'ward  (f51d'w5rd),  flsld'- 
wards  (-w?rdz),  adr.  See 
-ward:  -wards,  [word.  Oh*.  I 
field  word.  Battle  cry;  watch- 1 
fleld'y,  a.  Belonging  to  or  like 


a  field  :  level  and  open.  Obs. 
fiend'ful.o.  Full  of  fiendishness. 
/{are.  —  fiend'ful-ly.  adr.  Rare. 
fiend'headG  n.  [fiend  4-  - head .1 
Personality  of  a  fiend.  [/£«re.[ 
fiend'ism  (-Yz’m).  n.  See -ism. | 
fiend'kin.  v.  A  little  fiend.  Obs. 
fiend'llke/,  a.  Fiendish, 
fiend'li  ness.  n.  See -ness. 
fiend 'ship.  n.  1.  Eninitv.  Obs. 
2.  The  personality  of  a  fiend, 
fient  (fent).  Fiend;  —  a  petty 
oath.  Scot.  [fere.  1 

fier.  Scot,  or  dial.  Eng.  var.  of  | 
fier.  fire. 

Fi-e  ra-bras'  (fP-a'rii-bra'),  n. 
Son  of  an  emir  of  Spain,  and  the 
hero  of  one  of  the  old  poems 
that  relate  the  conquest  of  Spain 
by  Charlemagne  and  his  twelve 
peers.  Fierabras  and  his  father 
made  themselves  masters  of 
Rome,  and  carried  away  from  it  , 
various  sacred  relics,  esp.  the 
crown  of  thorns,  and  the  bal-  I 


sam  used  in  embalming  Christ’s 
body.  lie  was  converted,  during 
the  course  of  acoinbat.by  Oliver. 
Fi  e-ras'fer  (iPf-ras'tPr),  n. 
[NL.,  fr.  Pr.  fieras-f&r ,  fielat- 
fkr ;  fieras,  fielat,  net,  a  kind  of 
fish  ff&r  wild,  fierce.]  Zohl.  A 
genu6  of  small,  slender  fishes,  of 
the  group  Heteronii.  remarkable 
for  their  habit  of  living  as  innui- 
linesin  the  alimentary  canal  of  . 
large  holothurinns  or  between  i 
the  valves  of  large  bivalve  mol-  | 
lusks.  It  constitutes  a  family,  j 
Fi  e-ras-fer'i-dae  (-ffr'Y-de).  — 
fi  e-ras'fer-id  (-r&s'ffr-Yd),  n.  — 
fi'e-ra«'fer-oid.  a.  Sr  n. 
fierce,  ad v.  Fiercely.  Obs  or  R. 

'  fierce,  r.  t.  To  make  fierce.  Obs. 
flerc'en  (fer's’n),  »\  t.  if  i.  To 
make,  or  become,  fierce, 
fiercety,  n.  Fierceness.  Obs. 
fier 'ding  (fv?r'd1ng),  n.  [Sw. 
fieri  liny  a  fourth  part.  O.rf. 
E.  D.)  A  quarter  of  a  hundred 


or  shire  (cf.  fardel  or  far¬ 
thing)  ; —  a  term  introduced  by 
Blackstone  from  a  Swedish 
writer.  Oxf.  E.  D. 

fi'er-i-ly.  adr.  of  fiery. 
fi'er-l-nesB  (fT'5r-t-nCs),  n.  See 
-NESS.  [ Ohs.  I 

fi'er-ize,  r.  i.  To  become  fire.| 
fiers  4  FIERCE.  PflSBS. 
fierBe.  Fierce.  Re  f.  Sp. 
fierste.  v.  Fierceness.  Obs. 

II  fier 't^'  (fyCr'ta'),  n.  [F.] 
Pride  ;  arrogance  ;  haughtiness, 
fiertre.  4  feretory. 
fier'y.  Scot.  var.  of  ferry. 
fi'er-y-foot  ed,  a.  Swift;  im¬ 
petuous, 
fif.  five. 

fi.  fa  Abhr.  Fieri  facias. 

Fife,  w.  See  checker,  2. 
fif'er  (fTf'Sr),  w.  One  who  plays 
on  a  fife. 

fif'ie  (fTf'T),  n.  (From  Fife ,  a 
Scotch  countv,]  Xant.  A  kind 
of  Scotch  fishing  lugger  with 


straight  stem  and  stern  posts, 
fif'lsh  (fTf'Ysh).  a.  [Peril,  fr. 
Fife,  a  Scotch  county.]  Cranky; 
half  cra/.v.  Scot. 
fift  4  FIFTH. 

fif  teen'ar,  w.  a  A  book  printed 
in  the  loth  century,  b  A  line  of 
fifteen  syllables.  Rare. 
fif'taen-pound'er.  n.  A  gun 
whose  missile  weighs  15  lbs. 
fif  teanth'ly,  ad  v.  ot  fif¬ 
teenth. 

ftfth'ly.  adr.  of  fifth. 
fig.  vlhhr.  Figurative ;  figura¬ 
tively;  figure:  figures, 
fig.  t.  (See  fico,  fig,  w. ]  To 
insult  witn  «  fico.  Obs. 
fig.  V.  i.  (Cf.  FIKE,  FIDGET.]  To 
move  about  quickly  :  to  he  rest¬ 
less  ;  pass  hack  and  forth.  Obs. 
fig.  '•  [<  )rig.  uneert.]  To  pick 
pockets  :  steal.  Obs.  Slang. 
fi-ga'ry.  Obs.  or  dial.  Eng.  var. 
of  ff.oary.  [of  LupmusA 

fig  bean.  Any  of  several  species] 


Slang. 

fig  dust.  A  preparation  of  fine 
oatmeal  for  feeding  caged  birds, 
fig'ent  (fTj'fnt).  «.  [Cf.  fidg¬ 
et.]  Fidgety  ;  volatile.  Obs. 
fig'er  (fYg'gr),  n.  [ F.figuier .]  A 
fig  tree.  Obs. 

fig'«-tlve(f1j'f-tYv).a.  [L.  figere 
t<>  fix.]  Her.  Fitcned.  Oos. 
fig  faun.  One  of  n  class  of  rural 
deities  or  monsters  supposed  to 
live  on  figs.  Jer.].3i)(Douay  Ver.). 
fig  finch.  =  beccafico. 
figged  (fYgd).  a.  Made  with  figs 
or  raisins  ;  like  fig  seeds.  Rare. 
fig'ger-y  (fYg'?r-i),  n.  [See  fig 
dress.]  Ornaments  of  dress ; 
fal-lals.  Rare. 

fig'gle.  r.  i.  [Cf.  fig  to  fidget.] 
To  fidget.  Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 
fig 'gum.  n.  Jugglery.  Obs. 
figrgy  (fYg'Y),  a.  Containing,  or 
like,  figs  or  raisins;  having  gran¬ 
ulations  like  fig  seeds. 


ale,  senate,  cure,  am,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofa;  eve,  Svent,  find,  recent,  maker;  Ice,  111;  old,  ftbey,  orb,  5dd,  sfift,  connect;  use,  unite,  urn,  iip,  circws,  menU ; 

||  Foreign  Word.  f  Obsolete  Variant  of.  -f-  combined  with.  =  equals. 
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2.  A  battle  ;  an  engagement ;  a  contest  in  arms  ;  a  combat ;  j 
a  violent  physical  conflict  or  struggle  for  victory,  between 
individuals  or  between  armies,  ships,  or  fleets,  etc.  ;  — 
now  applied  chiefly,  except  rhetorically,  to  physical  con¬ 
tests  of  the  less  formal  varieties,  such  as  prize  fights,  ani¬ 
mal  fights,  and  brawls. 

Who  now  defies  thee  thrice  to  single  fight.  Milton. 

3.  A  struggle  or  contest  of  any  kind. 

4.  Strength  or  disposition  for  fighting;  pugnacity  ;  as,  he 
has  a  great  deal  of  fight  in  him. 

6.  A  screen  lor  the  combatants  in  ships.  Ohs. 

Up  with  your  fights,  and  your  nettings  prepare.  Dryden. 
0.  One  of  the  divisions  of  an  army  in  battle.  Ohs. 

Syn.  —  Combatt  engagement,  battle,  struggle,  encounter, 
fray,  affray,  action,  conflict.  See  contest. 
fight  (fit),  v.  i . ;  fought  (t6t) ;  pight'ing.  [ME.  fihten , 
Jehten ,  AS.  feohtan ;  akin  to  D.  rechten ,  OHG.  yV 7/fi/n,  G. 
fechlen ,  and  perh.  to  E  .fist ;  cf.  L.  pugnare  to  fight,  pug- 
nus  fist.]  1.  To  strive  or  contend  for  victory,  with  armies 
or  in  single  combat ;  to  attempt  to  defeat,  subdue,  or  de-  ! 
stroy  an  enemy,  either  by  blows  or  weapons  ;  to  engage  in  j 
physical  contest ;  —  often  followed  by  with,  against,  or  for.  \ 
Fight ,  gentlemen  of  England  !  fight  boldly,  yeomen  !  Sheik.  ' 

2.  To  act  in  opposition  to  anything  ;  to  struggle  ;  contend  ;  I 
strive  ;  clash. 

to  fight  at  barriers,  to  fight  in  the  lists,  as  a  martial  exer-  j 
cise.  Obs.  —  to  f.  shy,  to  avoid  meeting  fairly  or  at  close  ' 
quarters;  to  keep  out  of  reach  ;  —  used  with  of.  —  to  f.  with 
windmills.  =  to  fight  windmills ,  under  fight,  v.  t. 
fight,  v.  t.  l  To  carry  on,  or  wage,  as  a  conflict,  or  bat-  j 
tie  ;  to  win  or  gain  by  struggle,  as  one’s  way  ;  to  sustain 
by  fighting,  as  a  cause. 

lie  had  to  fight  his  way  through  the  world.  Macaulay. 

I  have  fought  a.  good  fight.  2  Tim.  iv.  7. 

2.  To  contend  with  in  battle;  to  war  against;  as,  the 
ships  fought  the  enemy  for  three  hours. 

3.  To  flog  ;  beat.  Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 

4.  To  cause  to  fight ;  to  manage  or  maneuver  iu  a  fight ; 
as,  to  fight  cocks  ;  to  fight  one’s  ship. 

5.  To  contest  or  fight  for  (a  prize).  Rare. 

to  fight  out,  to  fight  (as  a  quarrel)  to  a  conclusive  result. 
—  to  f.  the  tiger.  =  to  truck  the  tiger ,  under  8th  buck.  — 
to  f.  windmills,  to  combat  imaginary  evils,  as  Don  Quixote 
tilted  against  windmills  thinking  them  giants, 
llght'a-ble  (fit'd-b’l),  a.  Fit  for  fighting  ;  eager  to  fight ; 
as,  the  ship  is  still  fightable  ;  he  is  excited  and  fightab/e. 
fight'er  (-er),  1 1.  [AS.  feohtere .]  One  who  fights  ;  a  com¬ 
batant  ;  a  warrior;  also,  Obs.,  a  champion, 
flght'ing,  p.  pr.  <£•  vb.  n.  of  fight.  Specif.  :  p.  a.  Quali¬ 
fied  for  fight ;  fit  to  fight ;  w  arlike. 

An  host  of  fighting  men.  2  Chron.  xxvi.  11. 
Fighting  Bishop,  Leonidas  Polk  (1406-64),  Protestant  Epis¬ 
copal  bishop  of  Louisiana,  who  became  a  Conlederate  lieu¬ 
tenant  general.  —  f.  chance,  a  chance  that  may  be  realized 
by  a  struggle  ;  a  possible  but  not  easy  chance.  Col/oq.  — 
t.  crab,  a  fiddler  crab.  —  f.  fish,  a  small  remarkably  pugna¬ 
cious  acanthopterygian  fish  (Bella pugnax)  of  southeastern 
Asia,  reared  by  the  Siamese  for  fish  fights,  upon  the  re¬ 
sults  of  which  they  gamble.  —  "  F.  Joe”  Hooker,  Gen.  Jo¬ 
seph  Hooker  (1814-70).  —  F.  Parson,  the,  W.  G.  (“Parson”) 
Brownlow  (1805-77).  —  F.  Prelate,  Henry  Spenser,  bishop 
of  Norwich  in  the  reign  of  Richard  II.,  w  ho  took  the  field 
during  the  rebellion  of  Wat  Tyler.  —  f.  sandpiper,  the  ruff 
(Machetes  pugnax).—  t.  stopper,  Naut .,  a  pair  of  aeadeyes, 
each  strapped  and  having  a  tail  rope,  w  ith  a  lanyard  rove 
through  them  having  a  bight  at  each  end,  used  to  join  the 
ends  of  a  severed  shroud,  etc. 
flght'ing-cock  ,  n.  a  A  gamecock,  b  A  pugnacious  man. 
C  pi.  The  stems  and  heads  of  ribwort,  used  by  children  in 
mock  cockfights.  Cf.  cock,  n.  (male  of  fowl),  4.  Dial.  Eng. 
fig  leaf-  The  leaf  of  a  fie  tree;  hence,  in  allusion  to  the 
first  clothing  of  Adam  ana  Eve  (Gen.  iii.  7),  a  covering  for 
a  thing  that  ought  to  be  concealed;  esp.,  an  inadequate 
covering  ;  a  symbol  for  affected  modesty.—  fig'— leaf',  v.  1. 
fig  marigold  Any  of  several  species  of  Mesembryanthe- 
mum ,  cultivated  for  their  showy  white  or  pink  flowers, 
flg'ment  (iTg'm?nt),  n.  [L.  figmentum,  it.  finger e  to  form, 
shape,  invent,  feign.  See  feign.]  1.  Something  fashioned, 
shaped,  or  molded. 

2.  An  invention;  a  fiction;  something  feigned  or  imag¬ 
ined  ;  an  arbitrary  notion. 

Social  figments,  feints,  and  formalisms.  Mrs.  Browning. 
Syn.  —  See  fiction. 

flg-men'tal  (fTg-mSn't31),  a.  Of  the  nature  of  a  figment ; 
fictitious  ;  feigned. 

fig  moth-  A  small  gray  moth  (Ephestia cahiritella)  whose 
larva  infests  dried  figs,  dried  currants,  chocolate,  nuts, 
and  various  other  food  products, 
fig'n-line  (fYg'u-lTn  ;  -lin),  V.  [F.,  fr.  L .  figulina  pottery, 
iv.figulus,  potter,  ir.fi  ngere  to  shape.]  A  piece  of  pottery  ; 
potter’s  clay.  See  also  rustiques  figulines. 

■\Vhose  figulincs  and  rustic  ware* 

Scarce  find  him  bread  from  day  to  day.  Longfellow. 
fig 'U  line  (-lTn  ;  -lin),  a.  [L.  figulinus.  See  figuline,  «.] 
Suitable  for  the  making  of  pottery  ;  fictile ;  made  of  clay. 
flg'UT  a  ble  (fYg'ur-a-b’l),  a.  [L.  figurare  to  form,  shape, 
fr.  figura  figure :  cf.  F.  figurable.  See  fioure.]  1.  Ca¬ 
pable  of  being  brought  to  a  fixed  form  or  shape. 

Lead  is  figurable,  but  water  is  not.  Johnson. 

2.  Capable  of  being  expressed  figuratively.  Rare. 
flg'nr-al  (-31),  a.  [From  figure.]  1.  Emblematical ;  met¬ 
aphorical.  Obs. 

2.  Consisting  of,  or  pertaining  to,  figures. 

3.  Music.  =  figuratb. 

flfural  number.  =  figurate  number. 
flg'U-rant  (fYg'u-rXnt ;  fe'gii'riiN'),  n.  masc.  [F.,  prop.  p. 
pr.  of  figurer  to  figure,  represent,  make  a  figure.]  One 
who  dances  at  the  opera,  not  singly,  but  in  groups  or  fig¬ 
ures  ;  an  accessory  character  on  the  stage,  who  figures  in 
its  scenes,  but  has  nothing  to  say  ;  hence,  one  who  figures 
in  any  scene,  without  taking  a  prominent  part. 
fig'U-rante'  (fTg'u-rdnt' ;  fe'gu'raNt'),  n.fem.  [F.]  A  fe¬ 
male  figurant ;  esp.,  a  ballet  girl. 


flg'mr  -ate  (fTg'ur-at),  a.  [L.  figura  ins ,  p.  p.  of  figurare. 
See  figure.]  1.  Formed  according  to  the  figures  of  rhet¬ 
oric  and  grammar  ;  metaphorical.  Obs. 

2.  Of  a  definite  form  or  figure.  Now  Rare. 

3.  Consisting  of  figures. 

4.  Music.  Florid  ;  involving  passing  discords  by  the  freer 
melodic  movement  of  one  or  more  voice  parts  ;  —  opposed 
to  simple  ;  as,  figurate  counterpoint  or  descant. 

figura t*  counterpoint  or  descant.  Music,  that  in  which  the 
parts  do  not  move  together  tone  for  tone,  but  iu  which 
the  freer  movement  of  one  or  more  parts  mingles  passing 
discords  with  the  harmony.  —  f.  number,  Math.,  any  of  a 
progression  of  numbers  formed  from  an  arithmetical  pro¬ 
gression  (in  which  the  first  term  is  1  and  the  difference  an 
integer)  by  taking  the  first  term,  and  the  sums  of  the  first 
two,  first  three,  first  four,  etc.,  as  the  successive  terms  of 
a  new'  progression  and  by  operating  on  this  in  the  same 
way,  and  so  on,  the  numbers  in  each  seuuence  being  such 
that  points  representing  them  are  capable  of  symmetrical 
arrangement  indifferent  geometrical  figures, as  triangles, 
tetrahedrons,  pentagons,  etc.  In  the  follow  ing  sequences, 
the  figurate  numbers  in  the  second  line  are  triangular,  and 
represented  thus : 

*.*•  *  *  *  *  *  ,  1,2, 3, 4,  etc. 

*  #  *  #  *  #  etc.  1, 3,  H,  10,  etc. 

•  *  *  *  1, 4, 10, 20,  etc. 

those  in  the  third  are  tetrahedral,  etc.  Named  figurate 
by  Nicomachus  from  this  property.  —  f.  series,  Math.,  a 
regular  succession  of  figurate  numbers, 
fig  U-ra'tlonCfTg'u-ra'shrm),?!.  [L .figuratio:  cf.  F. figura¬ 
tion.']  1.  Act  of  giving  figure,  or  determinate  form  ;  de¬ 
termination  to  a  certain  form. 

2.  Form  ;  shape  ;  outline. 

3.  Act  of  representation  in  figures  and  shapes  ;  emblemati¬ 
cal  or  typical  representation. 

4.  Music,  a  Mixture  of  concords  and  discords  by  the  use 
of  passing  notes,  b  The  figuring  of  a  thorough  bass. 

fig'ur-a-tive(fTg'ur-d-tTv),  a.  [L.  figurativus :  cf.  F.  figu¬ 
red  if .  See  figurate.]  1.  Representing  by  a  figure,  or  by 
resemblance  ;  typical  ;  emblematical. 

2.  Metaphorical;  not  literal;  as,  words  or  expressions. 

3.  Abounding  in  figures  of  speech;  flowery  ;  florid  ;  as,  a 
highly  figurative  description. 

4.  Relating  to  the  representation  of  form  or  figure  by 
drawing,  carving,  etc. 

A  nation  dedicated  to  the  figurative  arts.  J.  A.  Symonds. 

—  fig'ur-a-tive-ly,  adv.  —  lig'ur-a-tive-ness,  n. 
tig'ure  (ftg'ur  ;  in  British  usage  usuetlly  iYg'er,  the  pron. 
prefen'ed  by  the  Oxf.  E.  D.  ;  277),  n.  [F.  figure,  L.  figura  ; 
akin  to  fingere  to  form,  shape,  feign.  See  feign.]  1.  A 
written  character  or  symbol,  esp.  one  representing  a  num¬ 
ber  ;  a  numeral ;  a  digit ;  as,  1 , 2,  3.  etc.  Legally,  figures  are 
a  part  of  the  English  language  so  far  as  concerns  the  repre¬ 
sentation  of  numbers;  but  iu  general,  as  between  numbers 
written  out  in  a  document  and  numbers  represented  by 
figures,  those  written  out  will  control. 

2.  Value,  as  expressed  in  numbers  ;  price  ;  amount ;  sum  ; 
as,  the  goods  are  estimated  or  sold  at  a  low  figure.  Collog. 

3.  The  form  of  anything  ;  shape;  outline  ;  appearance. 

Flowers  have  all  exquisite  figures.  Bacon. 

4.  Characteristic  form,  esp.  as  in  a  particular  embodi¬ 
ment  ;  a  body  or  a  person  regarded  chiefly  as  a  body ;  an 
object  having  shape  or  form. 

This  portentous. figure  comes  armed.  Shak. 

5.  Hence:  a  The  appearance  or  impression  made  by  the 
conduct  or  career  of  a  person  ;  as,  a  sorry  figure. 

Gentlemen  of  the  best  figure  in  the  county.  Blackstone. 
b  Distinguished  appearance ;  magnificence  ;  conspicuous 
representation;  splendor;  show. 

That  he  may  live  in  figure  and  indulgence.  Laiv. 
C  A  person  regarded  as  a  personality  ;  personage  ;  char¬ 
acter  ;  as,  the  great  figures  of  history. 

6.  An  imagined  form  ;  phantasm. 

7.  The  representation  of  any  form,  as  by  drawing,  paint¬ 
ing,  modeling,  carving,  embroidering,  etc.  ;  esp.,  a  repre¬ 
sentation  of  the  human  body;  a  likeness;  image;  as,  a 
figure  in  bronze  ;  a  figure  cut  in  marble. 

A  coin  that  hears  the  figure  of  an  angel.  Shak. 

8.  Geom.  A  diagram  or  drawing  made  to  represent  a 
magnitude  or  the  relation  of  two  or  more  magnitudes ;  a 
surface  or  space  inclosed  on  all  sides,  —  called  superficial 
when  inclosed  by  lines,  and  solid  when  inclosed  by  sur¬ 
faces  ;  any  definite  combination  of  geometric  elements,  as 
of  points,  lines,  angles,  surfaces,  etc. 

9  A  person,  thing,  or  action  conceived  of  as  analogous  to 
another  person,  thing,  or  action,  of  which  it  thus  becomes 
a  type  or  representative. 

Who  is  the  figure  of  Ilim  that  was  to  come.  Rom.  v.  14. 

10.  Rhet.  A  mode  of  expressing  abstract  or  immaterial 
ideas  by  words  which  suggest  pictures  or  images  from  the 
physical  world  ;  pictorial  language  ;  a  trope  ;  hence,  any 
deviation  from  the  plainest  form  of  statement. 

To  represent  the  imagination  under  the  figure  of  n  wing. 

Macaulay. 

11.  A  diagram  or  drawing  illustrating  the  text  of  a  book  ; 
a  cut ;  —  abbr.  to  fig. 

12.  Astrol.  A  horoscope  ;  a  diagram  of  the  aspects  of  the 

houses.  Johnson. 

13.  Logic.  The  form  of  a  syllogism  with  respect  to  the 
relative  position  of  the  middle  term.  There  are  four  syl¬ 
logistic  figures,  which  are  symbolized  as  follows:  (1)  B  is 
A,  C  is  B,  .'.  C  is  A  ;  (2)  A  is  B,  C  is  B.  C  is  A  ;  (3)  B  is 
A,  B  is  C,  .'.  C  is  A  ;  (4)  A  is  B.  B  is  C, .*.  C  is  A.  The  first 
three  figures  were  recognized  by  Aristotle,  the  fourth  wras 
introduced  possibly  by  Galen.  See  mode. 

14.  A  pattern  in  cloth,  paper,  or  other  manufactured  ar¬ 
ticle  ;  a  design  wrought  out  in  a  fabric  or  appearing  in 
nature  ;  as,  the  muslin  was  of  a  pretty  figure  ;  the  beauti¬ 
ful  figures  of  crystals. 

15.  Assumed  part  or  character  ;  position;  rble.  Obs. 

16.  Dancing.  A  set  of  evolutions  in  a  dance  standing  by 
itself  as  a  division. 


17.  Music,  a  Any  short  succession  of  notes,  either  as 
melody  or  as  a  group  of  chords,  which  produce  a  single 
complete  and  distinct  impression,  b  A  form  of  melody  or 
accompaniment  kept  up  through  a  strain  or  passage  ;  a 
musical  phrase  or  motive  ;  a  florid  embellishment. 

By  figure,  in  this  sense,  is  meant  a  certain  group  of  notes,  har¬ 
ing  a  clearly  defined  curve  and  rhythm,  and  maintained,  with 
such  changes  as  the  harmony  necessitates,  through  a  phrase,  or 
a  paragraph,  or  even  a  complete  work.  IV.  11.  Hudow. 

Syn.  —  See  form. 

figure-of-eight  knot.  See  knot,  1.  —  f.  of  the  heavens.  Astrol., 
a  map  or  picture  of  the  sky  at  the  moment  of  birth, 
flg'ure  (llg'ur  ;  see  the  noun),  v.  t.  ;  fig'ured  (-urd) ;  fig'- 
ur-ing.  [F.  figurer,  L.  figurare,  fr.  figura.  See  figure, 
7i.]  1.  To  represent  by  a  figure,  as  to  form  or  mold  ;  to 

make  an  image  of,  either  palpable  or  ideal ;  also,  to  fashion 
into  a  determinate  form  ;  to  shape. 

If  love,  alas  !  be  pain,  the  paim  I  bear, 

No  thought  cun  figure,  and  no  tongue  declare.  Prior. 

2.  Specif.,  Optics ,  to  give  the  requisite  optical  shape  to, 
as  a  mirror,  lens,  or  prism. 

3.  To  embellish  with  designs  ;  to  adorn  with  figures. 

The  vanity  top  of  heaven 

Figured  quite  o’er  with  burning  meteors.  Shak. 

4-  To  indicate  by  numerals  ;  also,  to  compute. 

As  through  a  crystal  glass  th  e  figured  hours  are  seen.  Dry  den. 

5.  To  represent  or  express  by  a  metaphor ;  to  symbolize. 

Whose  white  vestments  figure  innocence.  Shak. 

6.  To  prefigure  ;  foreshow.  Obs. 

In  this  the  heaven  figures  some  event.  Shak. 

7-  To  resemble  ;  to  have  the  shape  of ;  to  represent  as 
like  ;  as,  the  cloud  figures  a  lion.  Obs. 

8  Music,  a  To  write  figures  over  or  under  (the  bass),  in 
order  to  indicate  the  accompanying  chords,  b  To  embel¬ 
lish  with  passing  notes  or  figures. 

to  figure  out.  a  To  solve  ;  to  compute  or  find  the  result  of. 
b  To  display  or  show  forth  vaguely;  also,  to  portray.  Obs. 

—  to  f.  up,  to  add  ;  to  reckon  ;  to  compute  the  amount  of. 
flg'ure,  v.  i.  1.  To  make  a  figure  ;  to  be  distinguished  or 

conspicuous  ;  to  appear  ;  as,  the  envoy  figured  at  court. 

2.  To  calculate;  esp.,  to  reckon  in  figures.  Colloq. 

3.  To  contrive  ;  scheme  ;  as,  to  figure  for  office.  Colloq. 
figure  caster  a  An  astrologer.  Obs.  “This  figure  caster.” 

Milton,  b  One  who  casts  up  figures, 
llg'ured  (ftg'urd  ;  cf.  figure,  n.),  a.  1.  Adorned  with, 
formed  into,  or  marked  with,  figures;  as,  figured  muslin. 

2.  Not  literal ;  figurative. 

3.  Her.  Adorned  with  human  faces,  as  a  charge  ;  stamped 
like  a  coin,  as  a  bezant. 

4.  Music,  a  =  figurate,  4.  b  Indicated  by  figures, 
figured  bass.  =  thorough  bass.  —  f.  glass,  sheet  glass  rolled 
with  an  intaglio  figure  or  pattern  on  one  side.  It  lias 
powerful  light-diff  using  properties,  while  not  transparent. 

—  f.  syllogism,  Logic,  a  syllogism  conforming  to  one  of  the 
syllogistic  figures. 

fig  ure-four'  trap.  A  trap  in  which  the  trigger  and  sup¬ 
port  are  fixed  in  the 
shai>e  of  the  figure  4. 

When  sprung  a  box  or 
heavy  lid  falls  upon  the 
game. 

flg'ure  head'  (fYg'ur- 
h&d'),  n.  1.  Naut.  The 
figure,  statue,  or  bust,  on 
the  prow  of  a  ship. 

2.  A  nominal,  but  not 
real,  head  or  chief  ;  esp., 
one  who  allows  his  name 
to  be  used  to  give  standing  to  enterprises  in  which  he  has 
no  responsible  interest  or  duties. 

—  flg'ure-head  less,  a.  —  flg'ure  head  ship,  n. 

Hr  urine'  (fYg'u-ren'),  n.  [F.,  fr.  It.  figurina ,  dim.  of 
figura  figure.]  A  small  carved  or  molded 
figure  ;  — applied  esp.  to  statuettes  in  terra 
cotta,  or  the  like,  which  are  adorned  with 
painting  or  gilding,  such  as  are  found  in 
ancient  tombs  and  ruins.  Many  of  these 
statuettes  represent  genii  or  guardian 
spirits,  others  are  simply  genre  images, 
dolls,  etc. 

fig'ur  ism  (fYg'ur-Yz’m),  n.  Belief  in  the 
figurative  nature  of  something,  as  in  the 
typifying  character  of  Old  Testament 
events  with  reference  to  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment  or  the  figurative  presence  of  Christ  in 
the  Eucharist.  —  fig'ur  1st  (-1st),  n. 
fig  wart.  Med.  A  soft,  bright  red,  pointed 
or  tufted  tumor  found  about  the  genital 
and  anal  regions,  often  in  groups  of  large 
size.  It  is  a  variety  of  condyloma.  Called 
also  pointed  wart,  venereal  wart.  i 

fig  wasp.  A  minute  hymenopterous  in-  T  v. 
sect  (Blastophaga  grossontm)  of  the  family  lana^  rigu- 
Chaleidida?,  which  breeds  in  the  caprifig.  n  e‘ 

It  is  important  as  the  agent  in  the  process  of  caprification 
(which  see).  The  name  is  sometimes  extended  to  the 
whole  division  of  the  family  including  the  true  fig  wasp, 
fig'wort'  (ftg'wfirt'),  n.  a  Properly,  any  plant  of  the 
genus  Scrophularia  ;  by  extension,  any  plant  of  the  family 
Scrophulariacese.  b  The  pilewort. 

Fi'ji  (fe'je),  n.  [From  the  native  name  Viti-levu,  the  name 
of  the  largest  island  J  A  member  of  the  native  race  of  the 
Fiji  Islands.  The  Fijis,  who  number  about  100,000,  are 
Melanesians  modified  by  Tongan  and  Samoan  intermix¬ 
ture.  They  are  tall  and  muscular,  with  frizzly  hair,  which 
they  dress  with  extreme  elaboration.  Thev  are  cleanly, 
intelligent,  and  skillful  agriculturists  ana  navigators. 
Formerly  cannibals,  all  are  now  Christians  and  the  ma¬ 
jority  read  and  write.  See  Malayo-Polynesian. 

Fi'Jl-an  (fe'je-3n),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Fiji  Islands 
or  their  inhabitants.  —  ti.  A  native  of  the  Fiji  Islands  ; 
also,  the  language  of  the  Fijis. 
fil'a-cer  (fYl'a-.ser),  fil'a  zer  (*zer),  n.  [From  obs.  filace  a 
file,  or  thread,  on  which  the  records  of  the  courts  of  jus- 


Figure-four  Trap. 


flght'er-ess.  n.,  fern,  of  fighter. 
Karp. 

flght'ing-ly,  adv.  of  fighting. 
fight'less.  a.  See  -less.  Obs. 
fight'wite',  n.  [fight  -+-  wife.) 
O.  Eng.  Law.  A  tine  for  taking 
part  in  a  breach  of  the  peace, 
flg'lesg.  a.  See -less.  [RareA 
flg'menta-ry,  a.  Figniental.| 
fig-men'tor,  n.  A  maker  of  fig¬ 
ments.  Obs. 

fi'go  (fe'g5),  n.  Fico.  Obs. 
flgour.  f  figure. 
flg'peck/er,  n.  =  beccafico. 
flg'ihelh,  n.  Any  marine  shell 


of  the  genus  Pirnfa  (which  see). 
Fig  Sunday.  Palm  Sunday  ,  when 
it  is  customary  to  eat  figs  ;  — 
pro!),  eo  culled  from  the  cursing 
of  the  barren  fig  tree  (see  Matt. 
xxi.  19).  Dial.  Eng. 
flg'u-late  (fYg'h-lat  >,  fig'u-lat'- 

ed  (-lat'6d),n.  [i..figu/afus,p.  p. 

of figulare  to  shape.]  Made  or 
molded  of  potter’s  clay.  Rove. 
fig'ur  a-bil'i-ty  ( flg'i^r-d-Ml'T- 
tf ).».  Quality  of  being  figura  hie. 
fig'ur-al-ly,  adr.  Figuratively. 
Obs.  [expressing.  Obs.  I 

fig'ur-ance.  n.  A  figuring  or| 


II  fi  gu-ran'te:  fg'goo-riin'ta),//.; 

/■I.  -Ti(-to).  [It.)  A  ballet  dancer. 
flg'ur-at«.  r.  t.  [L.  fignratus, 
p.  p.  of  figurare.  See  FIGURE.] 
To  shape;  delineate;  treat  figura¬ 
tively  ;  liken  to  ;  embellish  with 
figures  of  speech.  Obs. 
fig'ur  at  edi  fTg'flr-iit'Pd),  a.  Of 
determinate  font)  ;  figurate. 
fig'ur  ate-ly,  r»f/r.  of  figurate. 
figure  dance.  A  dance  consist¬ 
ing  of  figures.  —  figure  dancer, 
flg'ured-ly  (fTg'nrd-lT  ;  flg'fir- 
P(T-),  adr.  of  FIGURED,  [a.  Obs.  I 

figure  flinger.  =fiouue  ca*ter| 


flg'ure  leas.  a.  See -less. 

fig'ure-ment.  n.  See  -m f.nt. 

flg'ure-of-four' trap.  A  figure- 
four  trap. 

flg'ur-er,  n.  One  who  figures, 
flg'ure-some.  a.  Somewhat  con¬ 
spicuous.  Rare. 
figure  stone.  Agalmatolite. 
fig  ur-ette'  (flg'fir-Jt'),  n.  A 
small  figure.  R.  hired.  R.  I 
fl-gu'ri-al  (fT-gn'rY-dl),  a.  Fig- 1 
fig'ur  y.  "■  Figured  ;  orna¬ 
mented  with  figures.  Ohs. 
fig  Wax.  =  GET  AH  WAX. 
fig'worm'1  (-wOrm'),  n.  Larva  of 


the  fig  moth .  [phulariacea?.  I 

figwort  family,  hot.  TheScro-| 

fiht.  +  FIGHT. 

fiht'l8C,  n.  [AS .  fcohtldc ;  the 
ending  ddc  is  akm  to  that  in 
ferula  IK.]  Battle.  Obs. 

F.  I.  Inst.  Abbr.  Fellow  of  the 
Imperial  Institute.  [Ftg.  Obs.l 
flke.  n.  [AS.  fir,  fr.  L.  jtfcMa.] 
like,  ».  rCf.  AS.  hefician  to 
deceive.]  To  fawn;  deceive.  Obs. 
flke  (ilk),  v.  i.  [Cf.  Icel./U:;Visl: 
to  desire  eagerly,  and  K. fidget.] 
To  fidget  :  fuss:  flirt.  Scot. 
fike.  r.  t.  To  trouble:  vex.  Scot. 


flke.  n.  A  fidget  ;  the  cause  of 

fidgets  ;  fuss  ;  flirtation.  Scot. 
fikal,  etc.  •]*  fickle,  etc.  [Scof.l 
fik  'er-y  ( fTk'f  r-Y),n.  Fussiness.  | 
fik'ie  (fTk'T),  a.  Fidgety  ; 
fussy  ;  elaborate  ;  finicky.  Scot. 
fll.  Fill.  Rtf.  Sp.  ‘[fall. I 
111.  Obs.  or  dial.  Eng.  pret.  of  | 
fi'laca  (fT'lfts),  n.  [LL.  fila- 
cium :  cf.  OF.  filace  thread.] 
Law.  A  file  in  a  court  for  re¬ 
cording  documents.  Obs.  Eng. 
fl-la'ceou*  (ft-la'shtts),  a.  [L. 
filum  thread.]  Composed  of 
threads.  Rare. 


food,  foot :  out,  oil  ;  chair  ;  go  ;  sing,  iijk  ;  ffcen,  thin ;  nature,  vcrilure  (250) ;  K  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  aeh  (144) ;  boN  ;  yet ;  zh  —  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Gcidk. 

Full  explanation*  of  Abbreviations,  Slsu»,  etc.,  Immediately  precede  the  Vocabulory. 
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tice  were  strung,  LL.  filacium ,  fr.  L.  filum  thread  :  cf .  F. 
JUasse  tow  of  flax  or  hemp,  fr.  L.  filum  thread.]  Eng. 
Law.  An  officer  in  the  superior  courts  at  Westminster  or 
in  Ireland  who  filed  the  original  writs  and  issued  process 
upon  them.  The  office  was  abolished  in  1837. 

Fi-la'gO  (fT-la'go),  7i.  [NL.,  fr.  L.  filum  thread.]  Bot.  A 

genus,  of  small  floccose-woolly  or  tomentose  asteraceous 
herbs,  of  both  hemispheres,  related  to  the  everlastings, 
fll'a-ment  (fTl'd-ment),  n.  [F.  filament ,  fr.  L. 
filum  thread.  See  file  a  row.]  A  thread  or 
threadlike  object,  process,  or  appendage  ;  a  sep¬ 
arate  fiber ;  specif.  :  a  Bot.  The  anther-bearing 
sta.k  of  a  stamen,  b  Zodl.  A  slender  barb  of 
a  down  feather,  c  Astron.  A  narrow  thread¬ 
like  streamer  of  the  sun’s  corona. 

UTa-men'tar  (-mfin'tdr)  )  a.  Having  the  cliar- 
fll  a-men'ta-ry  (-ta-rT)  j  acter  of,  or  formed 
by,  a  filament. 

flTa-men'tOllS  (-mfin'ti/s),  a.  Threadlike  ;  com¬ 
posed  of  filaments.  —  filamentous  mycelium.  Bot ., 
mycelium  of  free  loosely  interwoven  hyphae. 
fi'lar  (fl'lar),  a.  [L.  filum  a  thread.]  Of  or  per¬ 
taining  to  a  thread  or  line  ;  characterized  by 
threads  stretched  across  the  field  of  view  ;  as, 
a  filar  microscope.  Cf.  bifilar  micrometer. 

Fi-la'ri-a  (fi-la'ri-a),  n. ;  pi.  -ri.e  (-e).  [NL.,  fr.  L.,  filum 
a  thread.]  Zodl.  Med.  A  genus  (or  [if.  c.]  any  member 
of  the  genus)  of  slender,  threadlike,  nematode  worms  para¬ 
sitic  in  the  blood  and  tissues  of  vertebrates,  having  also 
various  invertebrate  animals  as  intermediate  hosts.  The 
name  is  loosely  applied  to  members  of  other  genera,  as 
the  guinea  worm  (which  see).  Under  the  term  Filaria  san¬ 
guinis  hominis  several  distinct  species  have  been  confound¬ 
ed,  which  in  the  embryonic  state  are  found  in  human  blood 
and  tissues,  esp.  in  tropical  countries.  Filariae  are  be¬ 
lieved  to  cause  elephantiasis. 

fl-la'ri-al  (-«1),  a.  1.  Zodl.  cC-  Med.  Of,  pertaining  to,  or 
caused  by,  filariae  and  allied  parasitic  worms. 

2.  Straight,  as  if  in  a  line  ;  as,  the  filarial  flight  of  birds, 
m  a  ri'a  sis  (fTLd-ri'd-sis),  n.  [NL.]  Med.  The  presence 
of  filariae  in  the  blood  ;  infection  with  filariae. 
fl-lasse'  (fT-las'),  n.  [F.,  it.  fil  thread,  L.  filum.]  Vegeta¬ 
ble  fiber,  as  jute  or  ramie,  prepared  for  manufacture, 
fi'la  tor  (fi'la-ter  ;  fTl'd-t6r),  n.  [Cf.  F.  filer  to  spin.]  Zodl. 
An  organ  connected  with  the  spinneret  of  a  silkworm, 
serving  to  regulate  the  size  and  form  of  the  silk  fiber, 
fil'a-ture  (ftl'd-^ur),  n.  [Cf.  F.  filature ,  LL.  filatura ,  fr. 
filare  to  spin.  See  filatory.]  1.  A  drawing  out  into 
threads ;  hence,  the  reeling  of  silk  from  cocoons. 

2.  A  reel  for  drawing  off  silk  from  cocoons  ;  also,  an  estab¬ 
lishment  for  reeling  silk. 

fil'bert  (fil'bert),  n.  [F.  dial,  noix  de  filbert ,  prob.  fr.  a 
St.  Philibert ,  whose  day,  Aug.  22,  fell  in  the  nutting  sea¬ 
son.]  Either  of  two  European  hazels  ( Corylus  avellana 
and  C.  pontica) ;  also,  the  thick-shelled  and  sweet-flavored 
nut  which  they  yield,  and  for  which  they  are  frequently 
cultivated.  In  some  parts  of  the  United  States  the  native 
hazelnuts  are  also  called  filberts.  See  hazel,  Corylus. 
filch  (filch;  140,277),  v.  t.  ;  filched  (fllclit) ;  filch'ing. 
[Of  unknown  origin.]  1.  To  steal  or  take  privily  (com¬ 
monly,  that  which  is  of  little  value) ;  to  pilfer. 

Fain  would  they  filch  that  little  tood  away.  Dryden. 
2.  To  beat ;  strike  ;  also,  to  rob.  Obs.  or  R. 

Syn.  —  See  steal. 

filch,  7i.  Obs.  or  Slang.  1.  A  hooked  staff  used  by  thieves 
to  snatch  articles,  as  from  windows.  Cant. 

2.  The  thing  filched  ;  one  that  filches  or  pilfers ;  a  filcher. 

3.  Act  of  filching. 

fUe  (fil),  7i.  [F.  file  row  (cf.  Pr.,  Sp.,  Pg.,  &  It.  fila ,  LL. 

fila ),  prob.  fr.  filer  to  spin,  to  conduct,  fr.  L.  filum  thread  ; 
in  some  senses  fr.  F.  JU  thread,  course,  order,  fr.  L.  filum 
thread.  Cf.  enfilade,  filament,  fillet.]  1.  A  thread  or 
threadlike  substance  ;  thread  of  a  story,  life,  etc.  Obs. 

2.  A  line,  wire,  or  other  contrivance,  by  means  of  which 
papers  are  put  and  kept  in  order. 

It  is  upon  a  file  with  the  duke’s  other  letters.  Shale. 

3.  An  orderly  collection  of  papers,  arranged  in  sequence  or 
classified  for  preservation  and  reference  ;  as,  files  of  letters 
or  of  newspapers  ;  English  files  to  the  15th  instant. 

4.  A  roll  ;  list.  Obs.  “  A  file  of  all  the  gentry.”  Shak. 
6-  Mil.  a  A  row  of  soldiers  ranged  one  behind  another  ; 
—  in  contradistinction  to  rank,  which  designates  a  row  of 
soldiers  standing  abreast ;  a  number  constituting  the  depth 
of  a  body  of  troops,  which,  in  the  ordinary  modern  forma¬ 
tion,  consists  of  two  men,  the  battalion  standing  two  deep, 
or  in  two  ranks,  but  which  may  consist  of  but  one  man  or 
any  number,  b  A  small  number  of  soldiers,  usually  corre¬ 
sponding  to  the  prevailing  number  in  file  at  formation,  de¬ 
tailed  as  a  detachment. 

6.  A  row  of  persons,  animals,  or  things  arranged  one  be¬ 
hind  the  other. 

7.  Chess.  A  row  of  squares  from  one  player  to  liis  opposite 
across  the  chessboard. 

8.  The  runway  or  track  of  a  hare. 

9.  Her.  A  label.  Obsoles. 

file  (fil),  v.  t. ;  filed  (flld) ;  fil'ing  (fil'ing).  1.  To  string  ; 
thread.  Obs. 

2.  To  set  in  order  ;  to  arrange,  or  lay  away,  as  papers  in  a 
methodical  manner  for  preservation  and  reference  ;  to  place 
on  file  ;  to  insert  in  its  proper  place  in  a  file. 

3.  Law.  a  To  deliver  (a  paper  or  instrument)  to  the  proper 
officer  so  that  it  is  received  by  him  to  be  kept  on  file,  or 
among  the  records  of  his*offlce  When  preliminary  requi¬ 
sites,  as  the  payment  of  fees,  are  required  by  law  these 
must  be  complied  with  to  constitute  a  filing,  but  the  filing 
on  the  part  of  the  one  presenting  the  paper  is  complete  with¬ 


out  the  act  of  the  officer  in  indorsing,  entering,  etc.,  the 
paper,  b  Of  the  receiving  officer,  to  place  (a  paper  or  in¬ 
strument)  on  file  among  the  records  of  his  office  by  receiving 
and  properly  indorsing,  entering,  or  the  like.  His  indorse¬ 
ments,  etc.,  constitute  evidence  of  the  act  and  time  of  filing. 
4.  To  arrange  in  files,  as  soldiers,  objects,  etc.  Obs.  or  R. 
file  (fil),  v.  i.  Mil.  To  march  in  a  file  or  line,  as  soldiers, 
not  abreast,  but  one  after  another. 

to  file  off,  Mil.,  when  marching  in  line,  to  wheel  by  files  and 
march  in  single  file  at  right  angles  to  the  original  direction. 
—  to  f.  with,  to  follow  closely,  as  one  soldier  after  another 
in  file ;  to  keep  pace. 

My  endeavors 

Have  ever  come  too  'short  of  my  desires, 

Yet  filed  with  my  abilities.  Shak. 

file  (fil),  n.  [AS.  feol;  akin  to  D.  vijl,  OHG.  fila,  fihala, 
G.feile;  cf.  Icel .pel, 

OS  lav.  pisati  to 
write,  and  Skr.  pig 
to  cut  out,  shape, 
adorn  ;  perh.  akin  to 
E.  paint.]  1.  Mech. 

A  hardened  steel 
instrument  having 
cutting  ridges,  or 
teeth,  upon  its  surface,  made  by  rows  of  straight  chisel  cuts 
running  diagonally  across  it,  used  for  abrading  or  smoothing 
metal,  ivory,  and  other  hard  substances  ;  —  technically  dis¬ 
tinguished  from  a  rasp ,  which  is  a  similar  instrument  having 
coarse  single  teeth  raised  by  a  pointed  triangular  punch. 
See  riffler,  rasp.  Files  are  single-cut,  with  one  series  of 
parallel  chisel  cuts;  or  double-cut,  or  crosscut,  with  two 
crossing  series  of  cuts,  one  finer  than  the  other.  Single-cut 
files,  esp.  when  the  teeth  are  large  and  coarse,  are  often 
called  float-cut  files,  or  simply  floats. 

Files  are  graded  according  to  fineness  as  rough  (the 
coarsest),  coarse  or  middle,  bastard,  second-cut,  smooth,  and 
dead-smooth;  and,  for  the  more  lightly  cut,  or  superfine, 
files,  as  00  (the  coarsest),  0, 1,  etc.,  to  8.  Files  with  parallel 
edges  are  called  parallel  or  blunt ;  with  converging  edges, 
taper  or  pointed  ;  when  very  narrow  in  proportion  to  their 
length,  slim. 

Files  are  classified  according  to  cross  section  as:  flat,  more 


Cutting  Surfaces  of  Rough  Files. 
1  Double-cut;  2  Single-cut. 
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Files  of  different  shapes,  in  profile  and  section,  a  Flat,  or 
Equaling  File  ;  b  Square  File  :  c  Knife  File;  d  Half-round 
File ;  e  Round  or  R  t-tail  File  ;  /  Three-square  file  ;  g 
Entering  File  :  h  Cross  File  ;  *  Slitting  File, 
or  less  rectangular  ;  round,  circular ;  square,  or  sugar-loaf, 
shape,  square  ;  triangular  or  three-square,  half-round,  curved 
on  one  side  and  fiat  on  the  other  ;  cant,  shaped  like  an  isos¬ 
celes  triangle  with  an  obtuse  angle  (when  this  angle  is  that 
of  a  regular  hexagon,  120  ’,  the  file  is  called  six-canted,  or 
simply  cant ;  when  equal  to  that  of  a  pentagon,  108°,  it  is 
called  a  five-canted,  or  lightning,  file) ;  knife,  triangular  with 
a  very  acute  vertex  angle  ;  cross,  crossing,  or  double  half- 
round,  curved  on  both  sides  ;  great  American,  triangular 
with  a  curved  base  (the  pippin  and  auriform  sections  are 
similar  to  this  last,  but  used  only  for  small  files,  as  for  die 
sinkers,  engravers,  etc.) ;  lozenge,  onglette,  shield-shaped ; 
oval,  approximately  elliptical,  or  double  half-round,  etc. 
Safe-edg^files  are  left  uncut  on  at  least  one  edge,  and  are 
used  for  filing  near  a  corner  so  as  not  to  cut  the  surface 
at  right  angles.  Special  types  of  the  flat  file  are  ;  mill  files, 
whicn  are  usually  bastard  or  second-cut,  single-cut  files, 
slightly  tapered  both  in  thickness  and  width  from  the 
middle  to  the  point,  although  sometimes  made  blunt  (when 
they  are  usually  double-cut)  or  with  one  round  edge  ;  hand 
files,  which  are  bellied,  that  is,  tapered  in  thickness  from 
the  middle  both  ways,  so  as  to  be  suitable  for  the  most  ac¬ 
curate  work ;  potance,  or  pottance,  files,  tapered  in  width 
both  ways  from  the  middle  and  usually  double-cut  bas¬ 
tard :  and  pillar  files,  usually  double-cut,  nearly  parallel  in 
widtn,  with  one  safe  edge,  tapered  in  thickness  from  the 
middle  both  ways,  and  esp.  suitable  for  narrow  work. 

Files  are  also  classified  according  to  the  special  kind 
of  work  for  which  they  are  intended  or  according  to 
various  peculiarities  of  shape,  jnetf.ods  of  7nmiufacture, 
purposes  for  ichich  used ,  etc.  Among  these  are  the  follow¬ 
ing  :  banking  file,  a  blunt  triangular  file  used  by  watchmak¬ 
ers  ;  barrette  file,  a  cant  file,  commonly  cut  only  on  its 
broad  face,  used  for  working  comers  ;  cabinet  file*  a  half- 
round  file  of  little  thickness,  taper  from  the  middle  to  the 
point,  generally  bastard  double-cut,  and  used  by  cabinet¬ 
makers  and  others ;  cotter  file,  for  filing  slots  as  for  cotters  ; 
crochet  file,  a  small  superfine  flat  file  with  round  edges, 
double-cut  and  tapering  sharply  toward  the  point,  used  by 
die  sinkers ;  drill  file,  a  joint  file  (see  below) ;  entering  file,  a 
flat  file  tapering  to  the  point  like  the  last ;  equaling  or  equal¬ 
izing  file,  an  almost  parallel,  slightly  bellied,  flat  file,  with 
edges  usually  convex,  but  sometimes  concave  ;  featheredge 
or  currycomb  file,  for  filing  feather  springs  (sear  springs) 
for  gunlocks,  or  the  niches  in  currycombs,  of  narrow  rhom- 
boidal  or  double  half-round  section  ;  gin-saw  file,  a  saw'  file, 
commonly  taper  and  of  knife  section  ;  gulleting  file,  a  single¬ 
cut,  round,  blunt,  saw  file,  for  extending  the  gullets  in  gul¬ 
let  teeth  and  in  brier-toothed  sawrs ;  hack  file,  a  locksmith’s 
slitting  file  ;  joint  file,  a  flat,  blunt  file  cut  only  on  its  round 
edges  (or  sometimes  circular  in  section),  used  for  making 
grooves  in  hinges ;  key  file,  a  locksmith’s  flat  file  of  even 


thickness ;  lock  file,  a  blunt  hexagonal  file  of  little  thick* 
ness,  cut  only  on  its  sloping  edges ;  needle  file,  a  very  liar* 
row  file  of  various  shapes  and  sections,  commonly  from  4 
to  6}  inches  in  length,  used  esp.  by  jewelers ;  pitsaw  file, 
a  single-cut,  thick  half-round  file,  left  uncut  at  the  point; 
reaper  file,  a  slightly  tapered,  single-cut  file  (sometimes 
double-cut  on  one  face),  of  various  sections,  used  for  sharp¬ 
ening  reaper  and  mower  knives,  etc. ;  saw  file,  a  file  for  cut¬ 
ting  saw  teeth  ;  slitting  file,  a  blunt  file  of  narrow  lozenge 
section  ;  slot  or  slotting  file,  a  cotter  file ;  stave-saw  file,  a 
blunt  file  of  sugar-loaf  section,  or  flat  with  rounded  edges; 
topping  file,  a  flat  blunt  file  with  rounded  edges  and  left  un¬ 
cut  at  the  point ;  tumbler  file,  a  thick,  taper,  double-cut,  oval 
file,  for  shaping  gunlock  tumblers  ;  warding  file,  for  cutting 
the  wards  of  keys,  usually  thin,  flat,  and  very  taper.  Short 
broad  files  fitted,  with  holders  and  handles  projecting  from 
them  at  an  angle  are  called  stub  flies,  and  are  used  esp.  for 
filing  broad  flat  surfaces.  Round  files  are  called  rat-tail 
or  rat-tailed  files,  esp.  when  of  J  inch  or  less  diameter,  and 
tapered  tow'ard  the  point.  Machine-cut  files  which  are 
purposely  cut  slightly  irregularly  according  to  a  definite 
scheme,  m  order  that  succeeding  teeth  shall  not  follow’  in 
the  grooves  made  by  their  predecessors,  are  sometimes 
called  increment-cut  files.  Many  special  files  are  made  for 
use  in  machine  work.  Most  of  these  are  blunt,  or  circular 
with  bevel  edges.  Others  are  shaped  like  a  snail  cam. 
Files  for  manicure  w*ork  are  superfine  and  single-cut  and 
are  of  many  special  shapes. 

2.  Anything  employed  to  smooth,  polish,  or  rasp. 

Mock  the  nice  touches  of  the  critic’s  file.  Akenside. 

3  A  shrewd  or  artful  person.  Slang. 

Will  is  an  old  file  in  spite  of  his  smooth  face.  Thackeray. 

4  Zool.  The  corrugated  part  of  the  stridulating  organ  of 
an  insect,  which  produces  the  sound  when  rubbed. 

file  (fil),  v.  t.  1.  To  rub,  smooth,  or  cut  away,  with  a  file; 
to  sharpen  with  a  file  ;  as,  to  file  a  saw  or  a  tooth. 

2.  To  smooth  or  polish  as  if  with  a  file.  Shak . 

File  your  tongue  to  a  little  more  courtesy.  Scott. 

3  To  remove  with  a  file  ;  —  used  with  off  ana  away. 
llle,  v.  t.  [ME.  fulen,  filen ,  AS.  fylan ,  fr.  J'ul  foul.  See 
foul;  cf.  defile,  v.  t.]  Archaic ,  Scot.,  or  Dial.  Eng. 

1.  To  defile  ;  debauch  ;  deflow  er  ;  sully  ;  dishonor. 

All  hi6  hairy  breast  with  blood  was  filed.  Spenser. 

For  Banquo’6  issue  have  I  filed  my  mind.  Shed:. 

2  To  accuse  ;  condemn. 

file  card  A  wire  brush  or  card  for  cleaning  files, 
iile'lish  (fil'ffslF),  n.  Any  of  numerous  plectognatb 
fishes  of  Mona- 
ca7ithus,  Alu- 
tera ,  and  allied 
genera ,  —  so 
called  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the 
roughly  gran- 
ulated  skin. 

Theydiffer 
from  the  close-  Filefish  (  Ceratacanthus  schcepfi ). 

ly  allied  trigger  fishes  in  the  reduction  of  the  scales  to 
shagreenlike  prickles,  and  of  the  first  dorsal  fin  to  little 
more  than  a  single  long  spine.  The  skin  is  leathery  and 
the  flesh  usually  unfit  for  food. 
fHe'-hard',  a.  So  hard  as  not  to  be  cut  by  a  file, 
fll'ial  (fll'yal ;  -T-al),  a.  [L.  filialis.  fr.  films  son,  filia 
daughter.  Cf.  fitz.]  1.  Of  or  pert,  to  a  son  or  daughter; 
as  a  Becoming  to  a  child  in  relation  to  his  parents;  as, 
filial  obedience,  b  Due  to  a  child  from  a  parent.  Obs. 

2.  Bearing  r  assuming  the  relation  of  a  child.  Obs.  or  R. 

And  th”B  th*  filial  Godhead  answering  spoke.  Milton. 
fll'ial,  n.  An  offspring;  offshoot.  Rare.  Pop.  Sci.  Mo. 
fil-ial'i-ty  (fll-ySl'I-tT  ;  fTPT-51'-),  «.  [Cf.  F.  filialiU.] 
The  relation  or  attitude  of  a  child  to  a  parent, 
fil'i-ate  (fll'T-at),  v.  t. ;  -at'ed  (-at'fid) ;  -at'ing  (-at'Tng). 

1.  To  adopt  as  son  or  daughter ;  to  establish  in  filiation. 

2.  To  affiliate. 

to  filiate  itself,  to  declare  or  reveal  its  author, 
fil  i-a'tion  (-a'slmn),  7i.  [LL.  filiatio,  fr.  L.  filius  son:  cf. 
F.  filiation.  See  filial.]  1.  The  relationship  of  a  son  or 
child  to  a  parent,  esp.  to  a  father. 

The  relation  of  paternity  and  filiation.  Sir  M  Hale. 

2.  Descent  from,  or  a6  if  from,  a  parent ;  relationship  like 
that  of  a  son  ;  as,  to  determine  the  filiation  of  a  language. 

3.  One  that  is  derived  from  a  parent  or  source;  an  off¬ 
shoot  ;  as,  the  filiations  are  from  a  common  stock. 

4.  The  formation  of  branches  or  offshoots. 

5.  Law.  Act  of  fixing  the  paternity  of  an  illegitimate 
child  upon  some  person  ;  affiliation. 

Fil'1-bran'chi-a  (-brSq'kt-a),  n.pl.  [NL.  ;  L.  filum  a  thread 
-branchia.]  Zodl.  An  order  of  bivalve  mollusks  having 
two  pairs  of  platelike  gills  formed  of  distinct  V-shaped 
filaments.  The  interfilamentar  junctions  are  either  absent  or 
formed  by  groups  of  interlocking  cilia,  and  the  interlamellar 
junctions,  if  present,  are  nonvascular.  It  includes  the  sea  mus¬ 
sels,  the  nrk  shells,  Anomia,  etc.  —  fil'i-branch  (fll'Y-br&ijk),  a. 
fir  liFi-bran'chi-ate  (-br&q'kY-at),  a. 
fil'i  bus  ter  (fll'T-bus'ter),  n.  [Sp.  filibuster ,  fiibustero , 
ultimately  fr.  D.  vrijbuiter ;  cf.  F.  fiibuslier,  fr.  the  D. 
word,  perh.  through  an  older  English  form  fiibutor.  See 
freebooter.]  1.  An  irregular  military  adventurer,  esp.  one 
in  quest  of  plunder  ;  a  freebooter  ;  —  orig.  applied  to  bucca¬ 
neers  infesting  the  Spanish  American  coasts,  but  introduced 
into  common  English  to  designate  those  who  organize 
hostile  expeditions  to  countries  with  which  their  own  are 
at  peace,  in  contravention  of  international  law,  such  as  the 
followers  of  Lopez  in  his  expedition  to  Cuba  in  1851,  and 
those  of  Walker  in  his  expedition  to  Nicaragua  in  1855. 

2.  a  A  member  of  a  legislative  or  deliberative  body  who 
obstructs  or  prevents  action  by  the  extreme  use  of  dilo- 
tory  tactics,  such  as  speaking  merely  to  consume  time. 
U.  S.  b  An  instance  of  legislative  filibustering.  U.  S. 
fil'i-buster,  v.  i. ;  fii/i-bus'tered  (-terd)  ;  fil'i-bus'ter- 
ing.  1.  To  act  as  a  filibuster,  or  military  freebooter. 


fll'a-ment  ed,  a.  Having  one  or 
more  filaments. 

flTa-men-tif'er-ous  (fYl'd-mSn- 
tYf'Sr-i/s).  a.  See  -fkrous. 

HF  a- men 'told.  a.  [filament  -+- 
-oid.]  Filamentous. 
flFa  men'tose  (fYl'd-mgn'tOs ; 
-mgn-tos').  a.  Filamentous. 
flFa-men'tule  (-m'n'tfll),  n. 
A  small  filament  ;  specif,  Zodl., 
a  barbule  of  a  down  feather, 
fl-lan'der.  Philander.  Ref.  Sp. 
fl-lan'der  (fY-l&n'd?r),n.  A  kan¬ 
garoo  (Macropus  brunii ),  native 
of  the  Aru  Islands, 
fi-lan'ders  (-d5rz),  n.  pi.  [F.  fi- 
landres ,  fr.  L.  filum  thr 
disease  in  hawks, 


hread. ]  A 
,  due  to  worms. 


fiFan  throp'ic,  fl-lan'thro-pist, 
fi-lan'tbro-py.  Philanthropic, 
etc.  Ref.  S/i.  [of  alfilakia.1 
fiFa-ree' (fYl'd-re'),  n.  Contr.  | 
fl  la'ri-an  (fY-la'rY-dn),  a.  Fi¬ 
larial. 

FiFa-ri'i-dae  CfYl'd-rl'Y-de),  r». 
pi.  [NL.]  Zodl.  The  family  of 
nematode  worms  of  which  Fi¬ 
laria  is  the  type, 
fl-lar'i-form  (fY-lfir'Y-ffirm),  a. 
[Filaria  4-  -form.]  &  Thread¬ 
like.  b  Zool.  Resembling  Filaria. 
fl-la'ri-ous  (fY-la'rY-us),  a. 
Med.  Filarial;  having  filariasia. 
fl'late  (fY'lat-),  a.  [L.  filum 
thread.]  Zodl.  Slender  and  with¬ 
out  appendages;  threadlike.  — 


filate  margin, a  threadlikeborder 

separated  by  a  furrow  from  the 
surfuce  it  surrounds, 
filaterie.  +  phylactery. 
fil'a-to-ry  ( fYl'«-tO-rY),  n.  [LL. 
filatorium  place  for  spinning,  ir. 
'flare  to  spin,  fr.  L.  filum  a 
thread.]  A  machine  for  form¬ 
ing  threads.  Obs. 
fi'laze.  fil'a-zer  (fYl'd-z?r). 
Vars.  of  filace,  filacer. 
filbert  mouse  The  common 
European  dormouse, 
fllch'er.  ii.  One  whofllches. 
filch'er-y.H.  Practice  of  filching, 
fllch'ing-ly,  adv.  of  filching , 
p.  pr. 

filch'man.  ».  A  filch.  Ohs. 


filcht.  Filched.  Ref.  Sp. 
flld  (fYld).  Obs.  or  dial.  Eng. 
var.  of  field. 

fild.  Filled.  Ref.  Sp. 

fil  dor',  n.  [F.  fil  d'or  thread  of 
gold.]  Gold  thread.  Obs. 

file.  4*  foil, 71.,  VILE, 
file.  Scot.  var.  of  while. 

file  (fTl  ;  foil),  7i.  [ME.;  of  un- 
cert.  origin  ;  cf.  vile.]  A  worth¬ 
less  person  ;  coward  ;  rascal  ; 
cheat.  Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 
file,  v.  i.  Obs.  Cant.  To  pick 
pockets.  —  fll'er  (fll'5rY,  n. 
file.  a.  A  pickpocket.  Obs.  Cant. 
file,  n.  [F.fille  girl,  daughter.] 
A  girl  ;  woman  ;  harlot.  Obs. 
file,  n.  [Cf.  D.  feil,  dweil.]  A 


etc.  Locah^f f. 
file  closer.  Mil.  A  commissioned 
or  noncommissioned  officer 
posted  in  the  rear  of  a  line,  or  on 
the  flank  of  a  column,  of  sol¬ 
diers.  to  rectify  mistakes  and  in¬ 
sure  steadiness  and  promptness 
in  the  ranks. 

file  firing.  Mil.  Act  of  firing  by 
file,  th«t  is,  by  each  file  inde¬ 
pendently  of  the  others, 
file  leader.  The  soldier  in  the 
front  rank  of  any  file, 
file  marching.  Mil.  A  marching 
in  column  of  files,  that  is,  with 
file  following  file,  the  file  consist¬ 
ing  either  of  a  single  individual 


or  of  two  individuals  marchinj 
abreast.  [fepillemort 

fil'e-mot  (fYl'C-mht),  v.  See. 
fil'er  GTl'gr),  n.  One  that  files, 
fi'e  shell.  Any  rough-surfaced 
bivalve  shell  of  the  genus  Pho • 
las  or  an  allied  genus, 
filet.  4*  fillet.  [erg.  Fillet. | 
||  fi  let'  (fe'lS'),  n.  [F.]  Coof--| 
fil  har-mon'ic.  Philharmonic. 
Ref.  Sp. 

fil'ial-ly,  adv.  of  filial. 
fil'ial-ness, ».  See -ness. 
fil'i-beg  (fYl'Y-b5g),  n.  [GaeL 
feilead hheag,  i.  e.,  little  kilt; 
feilradh  kilt  -f-  beag  little,  small; 
ci.fillpadh  a  plait,  fold.]  =  kilt. 
Fli'i-bran  chl  a'ta  (fYFY-br&u'- 


ale,  senate,  efire,  Am,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofa ;  eve,  $vent,  find,  reefint,  maker ;  ice,  Ill ;  old,  6bey,  orb,  5dd,  s&ft,  connect ;  use,  unite,  (irn,  iip,  circtis,  menu  ; 

Q  Foreign  Word.  +  Obsolete  ^  ari&nt  of.  +  combined  with.  =  equals. 
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2.  To  delay  legislation  or  action  iu  an  assembly  by  dila¬ 
tory  motions  or  other  artifices.  U.  S. 
fil'i  bUS  ter  (ftl'I-bus'ter),  v.  t.  To  subject  to,  or  effect 
by,  filibustering. 

FU'l-oa'les  (ffl'T-ka'lez),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  fr.  L.  filix,  -ids, 
fern.]  Hot.  a  In  Lindley’s  classification,  an  alliance  in¬ 
cluding  the  ferns  and  their  allies,  b  One  of  the  three 
living  orders  of  pteridophytic  plants,  coordinate  with  the 
Equisetales  and  Lycopodiales,  embracing  all  the  true  ferns 
and  containing  the  vast  majority  of  pteridopbytes.  The 
order  is  conveniently  divided  into  two  general  groups,  the 
eusporangiate  and  the  leptosporangiate  ferns.  In  the  latter 
the  sporangia  are  of  epidermal  origin  ;  in  the  former  they 
are  endogenous.  See  fern,  fern  ally,  Pteridophyta  — 
fil'i  cal  (fTPI-kdl),  a. 

li-lic'ic  (fT-lTs'Ik),  a.  [L.  filix,  -ids,  a  fern.]  Chem. 
Pert,  to,  or  derived  from,  ferns ;  as,  filicie  acid,  a  sub¬ 
stance  obtained  from  the  rhizome  of  the  common  male  fern. 
fil'l-Clde  (ftl't-sld),  n.  [L.  filius  son,  Jilin  daughter  -(- 
-cide.]  Act  of  murdering  a  son  or  a  daughter  ;  also,  the 
parent  who  does  this.  —  fil'i-cid'al  (-sid'al),  a. 
fil'i  form  (fil'i  -ffirrn  ;  fi'li-),  a.  [L.  filum  thread  -j-  -form.']  \ 
Having  the  shape  of  a  thread  or  filament ;  as,  a  filiform 
style  or  peduncle.  See  antennae,  Ilhixl.-  Aliform  appara¬ 
tus,  Bot.,  a  prolongation  of  the  synergids  beyond  the  sum¬ 
mit  of  the  embryo  sac.  —  f.  paplil®,  Anal.,  minute  papilla- 
on  the  tongue  tipped  by  numerous  slender  processes. 
fl-llg'er-OUS  (fi-lij'er-Ss ;  ft-),  a.  [L.  filum  thread  -{- 
-gerous.]  Zool.  Flagellate;  pertaining  to  the  Filigera. 
fii'i-grain  I  (ffl'T-gran),  n.  [F. filigrane,  It.  filigrana,  fr. 
fll'i-grane  )  L.  filum  a  thread  -f-  granum  grain.  See  file 
a  row,  grain  ;  cf.  filigree.]  Filigree.  Archaic. 
fll'l-gree  (-gre),  n.  [Corrupted  fr.  filigrane.']  Ornanien-  | 
tal  work,  formerly  with  grains  or  beads,  but  now  composed 
of  fine  wire,  usually  of  gold,  silver,  or  copper,  and  used 
chiefly  in  decorating  gold  and  silver  to  which  the  wire  is 
soldered,  being  arranged  in  designs  frequently  of  a  delicate 
and  intricate  arabesque  pattern. 

fll'i-gree,  a.  Relating  to,  composed  of,  or  resembling, 
work  in  filigree  ;  as,  a  filigree  basket ;  hence,  fanciful  ; 
unsubstantial ;  merely  decorative. 

You  ask  for  reality,  not  fiction  and  filigree  work.  J.  C.  Shairp. 
fil'i  gree,  v.  t.  ;  fil'i-greed  (-gred) ;  fil'i-gree'ing  (-gre'-  ; 
Tng).  To  adorn  with,  or  work  in,  filigree, 
filigree  glass.  Glass  in  which  are  incorporated  colored 
glass  threads  twisted  or  woven  so  as  to  resemble  filigree, 
firing  (fil'i ng),  n.  A  fragment  or  particle  rubbed  off  by 
the  act  of  filing  ;  —  usually  pi.  ;  as,  iron  filings. 

II  fil'i-O'que  (fTPT-o'kwe),  n.  Eccl.  Hist.  The  Latin  for, 

“  and  from  the  Son,”  equivalent  to  el  filio ,  inserted  by 
the  third  council  of  Toledo  (a.  d.  589)  in  the  clause  qui  ex 
Patre  procedit  (who  proceedeth  from  the  Father)  of  the 
Niceno-Constantinopolitan  Creed  (a.  d.  381),  which  makes 
the  creed  state  that  the  Holy  Ghost  proceeds  from  the  Son 
as  well  as  from  the  Father.  Hence,  the  doctrine  itself 
(not  admitted  by  the  Eastern  Church).  See  procession  of 
the  Holy  Ghost ,  under  procession. 

Fil'i-pen'du-la  (fll'T-pSn'du-ld),  n.  [NL.  See  filipendu- 
lous.]  Bot.  A  small  genus  of  perennial  rosaceous  herbs 
of  the  north  temperate  zone,  having  pinnately  divided 
stipulate  leaves  and  small  white  or  pink  flowers  in  cymose 
panicles.  Also  [f.  c.],  a  plant  of  this  genus,  as  F.  ul- 
maria ,  the  meadowsweet,  or,  specif.,  F.  filipendula ,  the 
dropwort. 

fil  i  pen'du-lous  (-1ms),  a.  [L.  filum  a  thread  -f-  pendu- 
lus  hanging,  fr.  pcndere  to  hang.]  Suspended  by,  or  strung 
upon,  a  thread. 

Fil'i-pi'no  (fll'I-pe'no),  n.; pi.  -nos  (-noz).  Fern.  Fil'i- pi'- 
na  (-na) ;  pi.  -nas  (-niiz).  [Sp.]  A  native  of  the  Philip¬ 
pine  Islands;  specif.,  one  belonging  to  a  Christianized 
tribe  as  distinguished  from  the  pagan  or  wild  tribes  and  the 
Mohammedan  Moros.  See  Bicol,  Ibanag,  Igorrote,  Ilo- 
CANO,  MoRO,  PAMPANGO,  PANGASINAN,  TaGAL,  1,  VlSAYAN. 
fl'lite  (fi'llt),  n.  [L.  filum  thread.]  A  smokeless  powder 
similar  in  composition  to  ballistite,  used  in  the  Italian 
service  ;  — so  called  from  being  made  in  threads. 

Fi'lix  (fl'lTks),  n.  [L.,  a  fern.]  Bot.  A  small  genus  of 
polypodiaceous  ferns,  natives  of  the  north  temperate  zone, 
having  delicate  bipinnate,  tripinnate,  or  quadripinnate 
fronds,  with  roundish  sori  on  the  backs  of  the  veins.  F. 
bulbifera  is  the  common  bladder  fern  of  the  United  States. 
F.  fragilis  is  a  common,  almost  cosmopolitan  species, 
fill  (fTl),v.  t.  ;  filled  (flld);  fill'ing.  [ME .  fill  en,  fullen, 
AS.  fyllan ,  fr.  full  full  ;  akin  to  D.  vullen ,  G.  fullen ,  Icel. 
fylln ,  Sw.  fylla,  Dan .fylde,  Goth,  fulljan.  See  full,  a.] 

1.  To  make  full ;  to  supply  with  as  much  as  can  be  held  or 
contained ;  to  put  or  pour  into,  till  no  more  can  be  received. 

The  rain  also  fillet h  the  pools.  Ps.  lxxxiv.  6. 

2.  Specif.  :  a  Naut'.  (1)  To  press  and  dilate  ;  to  distend,  as 
a  sail;  as,  the  wind  filled  the  sails.  (2)  To  trim  (a  yard) 
so  that  the  wind  shall  blow  on  the  after  side  of  the  sails, 
b  Civil  Engin.  To  make  an  embankment  in,  or  raise  the 
level  of  (a  low  place),  with  earth,  gravel,  or  rock. 

3.  To  furnish  an  abundant  supply  to  ;  to  occupy  the 
whole  of ;  to  pervade  ;  to  swarm  in. 

The  Syrians  filled  the  country.  1  Kings  xx.  27. 

4.  To  fill  or  supply  fully  with  or  as  if  with  food  ;  to  feed  ; 
satisfy;  satiate. 

q’hings  that  are  sweet  and  fat  are  more  filling.  Bacon. 


5.  To  pour,  or  put,  into  a  receptacle  as  if  to  fill  it ;  hence, 
to  pour  out ;  as,  fill  the  wine.  Obs.  or  Archaic . 

The  young  lady  may  fill  tea  one  week  longer.  Tatler. 

6.  To  stop  up  the  interstices,  crevices,  pores,  etc.,  of 
(cloth,  wood,  leather,  etc.)  with  some  foreign  substance; 
to  change  the  appearance  or  bulk  of,  with  other  materials. 
Filling  may  be  beneficial  as  giving  a  smoother,  harder,  or 
less  pervious  surface,  as  in  dressing  wood  or  preparing 
paper  for  half  tones,  or  it  may  merely  increase  bulk  or 
weight  by  the  addition  of  inferior  material. 

7.  To  fulfill;  perfect;  complete;  accomplish;  perform.  Obs. 

8.  Hence:  a  To  execute  (a  business  order),  b  To  com¬ 
pound  (a  prescription).  If.  S.  c  Poker.  To  draw  the 
complementary  cards  to  (one’s  hand)  necessary  to  make 
the  hand  a  full  house,  a  flush,  or  a  straight ;  also,  to  com¬ 
plete  (the  full  house,  flush,  or  straight)  by  drawing. 

9.  To  possess  and  perform  the  duties  of;  to  officiate  in,  as 
an  incumbent ;  to  occupy  ;  hold  ;  as,  a  king  fills  a  throne  ; 
the  President  fills  the  office  of  chief  magistrate. 

10.  To  supply  with  an  incumbent ;  as,  to  fill  an  office. 

11.  To  impregnate.  Obs.  Milton. 

to  fill  in.  a  To  insert;  as,  he  filled  in  the  figures,  b  To 
complete  by  supplying  omissions.  —  to  f.  out.  a  To  extend 
or  enlarge  to  the  desired  limit;  to  make  complete;  as,  to 
fill  out  a  bill,  b  To  pour  out ;  as,  to  Jill  out  the  tea.  —  to  f. 
the  bill,  to  meet  the  requirements  of  a  situation.  Colloq. 
Cf.  S.  —  to  f.  time,  to  book  vacant  dates.  —  to  f.  up,  to  make 
quite  full ;  to  fill  entirely ;  to  occupy  completely ;  to 
complete ;  fill  (a  vacancy,  post,  etc.) ;  to  insert  what  is 
necessary  in  ;  as,  to  fill  up  a  check  ;  to  stop  up,  as  a  hole. 

fill  (fil),  v.  i.  1.  To  become  full ;  to  have  the  whole  capacity 
occupied ;  to  have  an  abundant  supply  ;  to  be  satiated  ;  as, 
corny?//.?  well  in  a  warm  season  ;  the  sail  fills  with  the  wind. 

2.  To  fill  a  cup  or  glass  for  drinking. 

Give  me  some  wine  ;  fill  full.  Shak. 

3.  Poker.  To  fill  one’s  hand.  See  fill,  v.  t.,  8  c. 

to  fill  away.  Naut.,  to  trim  the  sails  so  that  the  wind  will 
catch  them  full ;  to  proceed  on  the  course  after  having  been 
brought  up  in  the  wind.  — to  f.  out,  to  become  developed  ; 
to  be  distended  to  proper  dimensions.  —  to  f.  up,  to  grow  or 
become  full ;  as,  the  channel  of  the  river  fills  up  with  sand, 
fill,  n.  [AS.  fyllo.  See  fill,  v.  /.]  1.  A  full  supply;  as 

much  as  supplies  want ;  as  much  as  gives  complete  satisfac¬ 
tion.  “  Ye  shall  eat  your  _/?//.”  Lev.  xxv.  19. 

I  ’ll  hear  thee  hence,  where  I  may  weep  my  fill.  Shak. 

2.  That  which  fills  ;  filling  ;  specif.,  an  embankment,  as  in 
railroad  construction,  to  fill  a  hollow  or  ravine  ;  also,  the 
place  which  is  to  be  filled. 

3.  The  source  of  a  stream.  Obs.  &  R. 
filled  (flld),  p.  p.  of  fill. 

filled  cheese,  a  product  made  from  milk  or  skimmed  milk 
enriched  by  the  addition  of  foreign  fatty  material.  Cf. 
margarine  cheese.  —  f.  gold.  Jewelry,  a  substitute  for  solid 
gold  consisting  of  abase  metal,  usually  brass,  mechanically 
covered  with  a  layer  of  hard  gold  of  appreciable  thickness 
and  calculated  to  wear  much  longer  than  plated  ware.  — 
f.  soap,  an  adulterated  soap;  esp.,  a  soda  soap  in  which 
water  and  glycerin  are  allowed  to  remain,  instead  of  being 
separated,  as  in  the  case  of  ordinary  hard  soap,  by  salting, 
fill'er  (fTl'er),  n.  1  One  that  fills;  something  used  for 
filling;  a  filling;  specif. :  a  The  tobacco  used  for  the  interior 
portion  of  cigars,  in  distinction  from  the  wrapper.  See 
cigar,  b  Civil  Engin.  A  pile  for  filling  up  the  space  be¬ 
tween  two  gauge  piles,  c  Arch.  &  Engin.  Any  extra  mem¬ 
ber  introduced  into  a  composite  or  conglomerate  structure 
to  strengthen  it,  as  an  iron  bar,  or  any  of  a  number  of  such 
bars,  to  stiffen  a  ferro-concrete  pillar,  d  Paint.  A  com¬ 
position,  as  of  powdered  silica  and  oil,  used  to  fill  the  pores 
and  grain  of  wood  before  applying  paint,  varnish,  etc. 

2.  Chiefly  pi.  Forestnj.  Any  standing  tree  or  standard 
higher  than  the  surrounding  coppice  in  the  form  of  forest 
known  as  coppice  under  standards  (see  under  coppice). 
fil'let  (fll'St),  n.  [ME .  filet,  felet,  fr.  F.  filet  thread,  fillet 
of  meat,  dim.  of  fil  a  thread,  fr.  L.  filum.  See  file  a  row.] 

1.  A  little  band,  esp.  one  intended  to  encircle  the  hair. 

A  belt  her  waist,  a  fillet  binds  her  hair.  Pope. 

2.  A  thin,  narrow  strip  or  ribbon  of  any  material,  or  a  part 
or  ornament  resembling  a  ribbon  ;  specif.  :  a  A  strip  of 
metal  from  which  coins  are  punched,  b  A  strip  of  card 
clothing,  c  Carp.  See  filleted  joint,  d  Mech.  The  thread 
of  a  screw,  e  A  border  or  outline  of  broad  or  narrow  lines, 
often  of  color  or  gilt,  used  in  bookbinding,  and  in  giving 
relief  to  painting  and  ornamentation,  f  Any  raised  rim. 
g  Any  scantling  smaller  than  a  batten. 

3.  Anal,  a  A  band  of  fibers ; — applied  esp.  to  certain  bands 
of  white  matter  in  the  brain,  b  A  lobe  of  the  liver.  Obs. 

4.  The  loins,  esp.  of  a  horse. 

5.  Cooking.  A  piece  of  lean  meat  without  bone  ;  sometimes, 
a  long  strip  rolled  up  and  tied.  A  fillet  of  beef  is  the 
tenderloin  or  under  side  of  the  sirloin.  A  fillet  of  veal  or 
mutton  is  a  slice  from  the  fleshy  part  of  the  thigh.  A 
fillet  of  fish  is  a  slice  of  flatfish  without  bone,  as  of  flounder 
or  sole. 

0.  Arch.  A  narrow  flat  member  ;  esp.,  a  flat  molding  sep¬ 
arating  other  moldings  ;  a  reglet ;  also,  the  space  between 
two  flutings  in  a  shaft.  See  molding,  Jllust. 

7  Her.  a  An  ordinary  equaling  in  breadth  one  fourth  of  the 
chief,  to  the  lowest  portion  of  which  it  corresponds  in  posi¬ 
tion.  b  A  fillet  en  bordure.  Obs.  c  A  fillet  of  bastardy.  Obs. 
8-  A  concave  junction  or  molding  of  two  surfaces  forming 
a  reentrant  angle  ;  also,  a  curved  strip,  as  of  leather,  to 
form  such  a  rounded  corner. 


Filleted  Joint,  a  Fillet. 


fillet  en  bordure,  Her.,  a  diminutive  of  the  bordure  or  the 
9rle.  — .f  of  bastardy,  Her.,  a  narrow  band,  variously  placed 
in  a  shield,  indicating  bastardy, 
fil'let  (fll'St),  v.  t. ;  fil'let- ed  ;  fil'i,et-ing.  1.  To  bind, 
furnish,  adorn,  or  make,  with  or  as  with  a  fillet. 

2.  Cookery.  To  cut  into  fillets ;  to  treat  as  a  fillet. 

3.  To  round  off  (a  corner,  hollow,  or  reentrant  angle)  with 
a  fillet.  See  fillet,  n.,  8. 

fil'let-ed  (fll'et-Sd ;  -Id;  151), 
p.  p.  of  fillet.  —  filleted  joint, 

Carp.,  a  joint  made  by  rabbeting 
two  boards  where  they  abut  and 
inserting  and  securing  in  the 
groove  a  rectangular  strip  of 
wood  called  a  fillet. 
fil'let  er  (-er),  n.  One  that  fillets. 

Hl'let-ing,  n.  1.  Arch.  The  pro¬ 
tecting  of  a  joint,  as  between  roof  and  parapet  wall,  with 
mortar  or  cement,  wkere  flashing  is  used  in  better  work. 
2.  Material  for  fillets  ;  also,  fillets,  collectively, 
fill'ing  (fil'Tng),  p.  pr.  d-  vb.  n.  of  fill.  Specif. :  vb.  n. 
3  That  which  is  used  to  fill  a  cavity  or  any  empty  space,  or 
to  supply  a  deficiency  ;  as,  filling  for  a  cavity  in  a  tooth, 
the  interstices  of  cloth,  a  depression  in  a  roadbed,  the  space 
between  exterior  and  interior  walls  of  masonry,  the  pores 
of  open-grained  wood,  the  space  between  the  outer  and 
inner  planks  of  a  vessel,  etc. ;  also,  anything  of  inferior 
quality  introduced  to  6well  bulk,  b  The  woof  in  woven 
fabrics  ;  yarn  for  the  shuttle,  c  Brewing.  Prepared  wort 
added  to  ale  to  cleanse  it.  d  Carpeting  in  solid  colors 
used  to  cover  otherwise  bare  spots  where  the  greater  por¬ 
tion  of  the  floor  is  covered  by  rugs  or  a  bordered  carpet.  6 
Lace  Making.  The  open  and  fancy  stitches  used  to  com¬ 
plete  the  centers  of  lace  patterns. 

filling  pattern.  Cotton  Manuf.  One  repeat  of  the  different 
counts  or  different  colors  of  the  filling  yarns.  E.  Whitworth. 
fil'lip  (ftl'Tp),  v.  t.  ;  fil'liped  (-Ipt) ;  fil'lip-ing.  [Prob.  of 
imitative  origin :  cf.  flip,  flippant.]  1.  To  strike  with 
the  nail  of  the  finger,  first  placed  against  the  ball  of  the 
thumb,  and  forced  from  that  position  with  a  sudden  spring  ; 
to  snap  with  the  finger.  “  You  fillip  me  o’  the  head.”  Shak. 

2.  To  snap  ;  to  project  quickly  by  or  as  by  a  fillip. 

The  use  of  the  elastic  switch  to  fillip  small  missiles  with.  Tylor. 

3.  To  strike  smartly  ;  to  stimulate;  urge, 
fil'lip,  u.  i.  To  make  a  fillip. 

fil'lip,  n.  1.  A  jerk  of  a  finger  forced  suddenly  from  the 
thumb  ;  a  smart  blow  or  tap. 

2.  Something  serving  to  rouse  or  excite. 

I  take  a  glass  of  grog  for  a  fillip.  Dickens. 

3.  Something  of  trivial  importance.  Obs.  or  R. 

fil'llS  ter  (fTl'Ts-ter),  n.  An  adjustable  rabbeting  plane  ; 
also,  a  rabbet,  as  on  the  outer  edge  of  a  window-sash  bar. 
fillister  screw  head-  A  slotted  cylindrical  screw  head 
with  a  convex  top  ;  —  called  also  fillister  head. 

Fill'POt.  Toby  (fil'pSt).  A  jolly  old  toper,  hero  of  the 
song,  “  The  Brown  Jug,”  by  Rev.  Francis  Fawkes  (1720-77). 
fil'ly  (fil'i),  n. ;  pi.  -lies  (-Tz).  [Cf.  Icel.  fylja ,  fr.  foli 
foal.  See  foal.]  1.  A  female  foal  or  colt ;  a  young  mare. 
Cf.  COLT,  FOAL. 

2.  A  lively,  spirited  young  girl.  Colloq. 
film  (film),  n.  [AS .fylmen,  fr.  fell  skin  ;  akin  to  OFries. 
filmene  skin.  See  fell  skin.]  1.  A  thin  skin  ;  a  pellicle  ; 
a  membranous  covering,  causing  opacity. 

2.  Any  thin,  slight  covering  or  layer  ;  a  haze. 

He  from  thick  films  shall  purge  the  visual  ray. 

3.  A  slender  thread,  as  that  of  a  cobweb. 

Her  whip  of  cricket’s  bone,  the  lash  of  film.  Shak. 

4.  Photog.  The  layer,  usually  of  gelatin  or  collodion,  con¬ 
taining  the  sensitive  salts  of  photographic  plates ;  also, 
the  flexible  sheet  of  celluloid  or  similar  material  upon 
which  this  layer  is  sometimes  mounted. 

film,  v.  /.  filmed  (fllmd) ;  film'ing.  To  cover  with  or 
as  with  a  film.  “It  will.  .  .  film  the  ulcerous  place.”  Shak. 
film,  v.  i.  To  become  covered,  or  obscured,  with  a  film, 
film'y  (fil'ml),  a. ;  film'i-er  (-ml-er) ;  film'i-est.  Com¬ 
posed  of  film  or  films ;  resembling  a  film ;  covered  with 
or  as  if  with  a  film  ;  misty  ;  clouded. 

Whose  filmy  cord  should  bind  the  struggling;  fly.  Dryden. 
He  turned  his  filmy  eyes  up  towards  me.  C.  Lever. 
filmy,  or  film,  fern,  any  fern  of  the  family  Hymenophyllace®. 
fil'O-plume  (fll'o-plobm  ;  fi'lo-  ;  243),  n.  [L.  filum  a 
thread  -\-pluma  a  soft  feather.]  Zool.  A  hairlike  feather ; 
a  feather  with  a  slender  scape  and  with  but  few  barbs, 
as  those  which  grow  among  the  contour  feathers.  —  fiT'O- 
plu-ma'ceous  (-ploo-ma'shMs),  a. 
fi'lose  (fi'los  ;  fi-los').  a.  [L  .filum  a  thread.]  Terminat¬ 
ing  in  a  threadlike  process. 

fil  O  selle'  (fTl'o-zSl' ;  -sSl'),  n.  [F.,  floss  silk.]  A  kind  of 
silk  thread  less  glossy  than  floss,  and  spun  from  coarser 
material.  It  is  much  used  in  embroidery  instead  of  floss, 
fil'ter  (fil'ter),  n.  [LL.  filtmm,  feltrum,  felt,  fulled  wool, 
this  being  used  for  straining  liquors;  of  G.  origin:  cf.  F. 
filtre,  fr.  It.  filtro.  See  felt,  n. ;  cf.  felter,  fewter.] 

1.  Felt.  Obs. 

2.  Any  porous  article,  as  a  cloth,  paper,  sand,  or  charcoal, 
through  which  water  or  other  liquid  is  passed  to  separate 
from  it  matter  held  in  suspension,  or  in  some  cases  dis¬ 
solved  impurities  or  coloring  matter  ;  a  chamber  or  device 
containing  such  substance  ;  a  strainer ;  also,  a  similar  de¬ 
vice  for  purifying  gases. 


Pope. 


kY-a'td),  n.  pi.  [NL.]  Zool.  = 
Filibkanchia. 

fiUi-bus'ter-er  (-bti8't5r-5r),  v. 
One  who  filibusters.  —  fil  1  bus 
ter-iam  (-Yz’m),  n.  —  fiPi-bus'- 
ter  ous  (-t?r-i?s),  a. 
fil'i-cau'line  (-kd'lYn;  -lln),  a. 
[L  .filum  thread  -4-  caulis  a  stem.] 
Having  a  filamentous  stem. 
Fil'i-ces  (fll'T-sez),  n.  pi.  [L., 
pi.  of  filix,  -ids,  fern.]  Bot. 
Syn.  of  Filicales. 
fi-lic'i-form  (fl-lTs'T-fdrm),  a. 
[L.  filix,  -ids,  fern  -f  -form.) 
Shaped  like  a  fern  or  fern  frond, 
fil'i-cite  (fTl'Y-sTt),  n.  Paleohot. 
A  fossil  fern.  Ohs. 

FiFi-cl'tes  (-sl'tez),  n.  [NL., 
fr.  L.  filix,  -ids,  fern.]  Paleo¬ 
hot.  The  former  general  desig¬ 
nation  employed  for  all  types 
of  fossil  ferns,  hut  now  replaced 
bv  distinctive  generic  names, 
fil'i-coid  (fTl'Y-koid),  a.  [L. 
filix ,  -ids,  fern  +  -aid.)  Bot. 
Fernlike  in  form  or  structure.— 
n.  A  fernlike  plant.  Obs. 


fiUl-col'o-glBt  (-kOl'u-jYst),  n. 
Bot.  =  PTE  R I  DO  LOO  I  ST. 

fil'i- col'o-gy  (-ji),  n-  [L.  filix, 
-ir}.«,  fern  +  -logy.)  Pteridology. 
Fil  1-cor'ni-a  (-kdr'nY-d),  n.  pi. 
[NL.  ;  L.  filum  thread  -f  cornu 
horn.]  Zool.  =  Adephaoa. 
fi-li'e-ty  ( fY-ll't-tY),  n.  [L .filie- 
tas.)  Sonship. 

fi-lif'er-ous  (fi-lYf'?r-?7s;  fY-),  a. 
L.  filum  a  thread  -+-  -terous.) 
iearing  threads.  (  Filiform,  f 
fil'i-formed  ( fll'Y-fdrmd),  a.| 
Fi-lig'er-a  (fY-lIi'5r-d),  n.  pi. 
[NL.]  Zool.  =  Flauellata. 
fil'i-graned  (fYl'Y-grand),  a.  See 
filigree  i).  Archaic. 
fil'ing  (fTl'Yng),»».  [See  file  to 
defile.]  Excrement.  Obs. 
fll'i-ole,  n.  [OF .fillo1r,fil1orle  ; 
perh.  same  word  as  fillolr  god¬ 
daughter.]  A  round  tower  ; 
turret  ;  cupola  ;  pinnacle.  Ohs. 
fll'i-o-nym'ic  (fiUI-fi-nYm'Yk ), 
n.  [h.  filius  son.  Cf.  patronym¬ 
ic.]  A  name  derived  from  that 
of  a  son.  Rare. 


fil 'ip.  Var.  of  fillip. 

fl-lip'pic.  Philippic.  Ref.  Sp. 
fi  lip'po  (f£-lYp'p5),  n.'  [It., 
after  Philip  III.  of  Milan.]  A 
silver  coin  of  Milan  of  about 
P 550-1750. 

fil'i -punc  ture  (fYl'Y-pfli)k/t$r), 
n.  [L.  filum  thread  -4-  E.  punc¬ 
ture.)  Surg.  The  insertion  of  a 
wire  or  thread  into  an  aneurys¬ 
mal  sac  to  produce  coagulation, 
fil'is-ter.  Var.  of  fillister. 

fl'li-us  <  fYl'Y-us),  n.;  pi.  filii 
(-Y).  [L.]  A  son  ;  a  child.  — fl'- 
li-UB  fa-mi'li-as  (fn-mYl'Y-fts), 
Rom.  Law ,  a  son  under  the  pa- 
tria  potestas.  See  patria  po- 

TESTAS,  P EC U LI UM.  —  f .  nul-il'- 

us,  lit,  no  one’s  son  ;  a  bastard. 

f  po'pu-li  (p5p'fl-ll),  lit.,  son 
of  tne  people;  a  bastard.— f. 
ter'rae.  See  TERRiE  filius. 
fllk.  Scot.  var.  of  whilk. 
fill.  Scot  var.  of  while. 
fill,  a.  [See  thill.]  A  shaft  or 
tli ill  of  a  vehicle.  Ohs.  or  Dial. 
flll'a-ble,  a.  See  -able. 


fil'la-gree.  ‘Var.  of  fii  igrek. 
fil'la-green.  +  filujrane. 
flll'beard'.  Dial.  Eng.  var.  of 
filbert.  [0b.<.| 

fille,  a.  Anything  worthless.! 
Ilfille  Cfe'y’),  a.  [F.]  Daughter; 
girl.  —  fille  de  cham'bre  (d5 
shiiN'br’),  lit.,  girl  of  the  cham¬ 
ber;  a  lady’s  maid.  — f.  de  joie' 
(zhwii'),  fit.,  a  young  woman  of 
pleasure;  courtesan:  prostitute. 
—  f.,  or  de-moi  Belle',  d’hon  - 
neur'  (dS-mwa'zSl'  dO'nfir'),  a 
maid  of  honor. 

fill'er,  n.  [From  fill  a  thill.] 
A  thill  horse.  Ohs.  or  Dial. 
fill  horse.  A  thill  horse.  Obs. 
or  Dial.  Shak. 

fll'li-beg.  Var.  of  filibeg. 
fill'ing-ly,  adv.  of  filling. 
fil  li-peen'.  n.  See  philopena. 
fil'lipt.  Filliped.  Ref.  Sp. 
fil'lock,  n.  (Cf.  filly.]  A  wan¬ 
ton  girl.  Ohs. 

fil'low-ite  (fYl'5-Tt),  n.  [After 
A.  N.  Filloiv  of  Branchville,  Ct.] 

I  Min.  A  brown,  yellow,  or  color¬ 


less  hydrous  phosphate  of  man¬ 

ganese,  iron,  sodium,  and  other 
metals.  It  occurs  in  granular 
masses.  Sp.  gr.,  3.43. 
flll'-up'.  n.  Something  that  fills 
up  ;  a  tiller.  Colloq.,  Eng. 
fil'ly-fol  ly,  n.  Nonsense  ;  fool¬ 
ishness.  Ohs.  or  R.  [cirrus.  3. 1 
filly  tail.  A  mare’s-tail.  Seel 
film'-broke',  a.  Ruptured.  Obs. 
film 'i  form  (fYl'mY-ffirm),  a. 
Like  a  film.  Rare. 
film'i  ly.  adv.  of  filmy. 
film'i-ne8B.  See -ness. 
fil'rao  gen  (fll'mC-jen),  n.  [film 
-4-  -gen  ;  as  it  forms  an  elastic 
covering  impervious  to  water.] 
Med.  A  vehicle  for  applying 
medicines  to  the  skin,  [selle.] 
fi'lo  (fY'ld),  n.  Short  for  filO- | 
fi-lol'o-ger.  fil'o-log'i-cal.fi-lol'- 
o-gist,  fi-lol'o-gy.  Philologer, 
etc.  Ref.  Sr>. 

fil'o-mel.  Philomel.  Ref.  Sp. 

||  fi'lon'  (feqftN'),  n.  [F.]  A 
mineral  vein. 

fil'o-pe'na.  Philopena.  Ref.  Sp. 


fi'lor,  n.  [ME.  fileii  to  file,  to 

sharpen,  in  latter  sense  perh.  in¬ 
fluenced  by  OF.  afi/er,  F.  affi- 
ler.)  A  whetstone.  Ohs. 
Fi-lo'8ft  (fT-15'sd),  7i.  pi.  [NL. 
See  fi  lose.]  Zool.  A  group  of 
protozoans  including  those  hav¬ 
ing  threadlike  pseudopodia,  as 
the  liadiolaria  and  Heliozoa. 
fi-los'o  fer,  fil  o-sof'ic.  fi-lo8'o- 
fize.  fi-los'o-fy.  Philosopher, 
etc.  Ref.  Sp. 

filosofie,  filosofre.  ^  philoso¬ 
phy,  PHILOSOPHER, 
filour.  +  FEl.OURE. 
filow.  •]*  FOLLOW. 

Hfila  (fes),  n.  [F.,  fr.  L.  filius.) 
Son  ;  — sometimes  used  after  a 
proper  name  to  distinguish  a 
son  ;  as,  Alexandre  Dumas,  tils. 
fil'Ben.  v.  t.  [ME.  filsenrn,jilst- 
nen,  fr.  AS.  fy  1st,  fullest,  full - 
sest.  aid.]  To  aid;  promote.  Obs. 
fils'ne,  v.  i.  [Cf.  Icel.  fylgsni  a 
hiding  place.]  To  lurk.  Ohs. 
fllat,  n.  tf  v.  [See  filsen.] 
Help  ;  aid.  Obs. 


tood,  foot ;  out,  oil ;  chair  ;  go  ;  sing,  iijk  ;  then,  thin ;  nature,  verdure  (250) ;  K  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144) ;  box  ;  yet ;  zh  =  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Goto*. 

Full  explanations  of  Abbreviations,  Signs,  etc.,  Immediately  precede  the  Vocabulary. 
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3.  Something  which  allows  rays  of  certain  kinds  to  pass 
but  is  impervious  to  others  ;  as,  a  color  filter. 
ill 'ter  (fil'ter),  v.  t.  ;  fil'tered  (-terd) ;  fil'ter-ino.  [Cf. 
F.  filtrer ,  fr.  It.  filtrare.  See  filter,  n. ;  cf.  filtrate.] 

1.  a  To  subject  to  the  action  of  a  filter;  to  pass  (a  liquid 
or  gas)  through  a  filter,  either  for  the  sake  of  purifying 
the  fluid,  or  of  collecting  the  suspended  matter,  or  both  ;  to 
strain  ;  also,  to  act  as  a  filter  towards,  b  To  remove  from 
a  fluid  by  means  of  a  filter  ;  —  also  with  off. 

2.  Hence,  to  purify  or  refine  as  if  by  a  filter. 

fil'ter,  v.  i.  To  pass  through,  or  as  through,  a  filter ;  to 
percolate. 

filter  bed-  A  bed  of  sand,  gravel,  or  the  like,  used  for 
filtering  large  quantities  of  water  or  sewage, 
filter  flask.  Chem.  a  A  strong  flask  used  as  a  receiver 
for  a  filtering  liquid  and  provided  with  a  side  tube  to 
connect  with  a  suction  pump,  b  A  porous  flask  designed 
to  be  used  by  inserting  it  in  the  liquid  to  be  filtered  and 
reducing  the  pressure  in  its  interior  (as  by  a  suction  pump) 
so  that  the  liquid  passes  through  its  walls.  , 

filter  paper.  Porous  unsized  paper  for  filtering  liquids, 
arying  crystals,  etc. 

filter  press  An  apparatus  for  rapid  filtration  on  a  large 
scale  with  the  aid  of  pressure.  The  common  form  consists 
of  a  number  of  flat  metal  cells  clamped  together  in  an  iron 
frame  and  containing  filtering  cloths,  through  which  the 
liquid  is  forced  by  means  of  a  pump.  —  fil'ter-press\  v.  t. 
filter  pump.  A  pump  to  aid  filtration  by  producing  a 
partial  vacuum  usually  by  means  of  a  stream  of  water, 
filth  (filth),  ?i.  [ME .  filthe.fulcSe,  AS.  fylA,  fr.  ful  foul ; 
akin  to  OHG .  fulida  filth.  See  foul.]  1.  State  or  quality 
of  being  foul ;  foul  treatment.  Obs. 

2.  Foul  matter  ;  anything  that  soils  or  defiles  disgustingly  ; 
repulsive  dirt ;  nastiness. 

3.  Anything  that  sullies  or  defiles  the  moral  character; 
moral  defilement  or  transgression  ;  corruption. 

The  dross  and  .filth  of  sensual  delights.  Tillotson. 

4.  Vermin;  a  scoundrel;  vile  person;  slut.  Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 
filth'i-ness  (fil'thT-nSs),  n.  State  of  being  filthy  ;  also, 

that  which  is  filthy  ;  filth  ;  foulness  ;  nastiness  ;  corrup¬ 
tion  ;  pollution;  impurity;  obscenity. 

Let  us  cleanse  ourselves  from  all  filthiness  of  the  flesh  and 
spirit.  2  Cor.  yii.  1. 

Carry  forth  the  filt  hi  ties*  out  of  the  holy  place.  2  Chron.  xxix.5. 
filth'y  (fll'thl),  a.;  FILTH'1-ER  (-thT-er);  filth'i-est.  1.  De¬ 
filed  with  filth,  whether  material  or  moral ;  nasty  ;  dis¬ 
gustingly  dirty ;  polluting;  foul;  impure;  obscene.  “In 
th*»  filth  //-mantled  pool.”  Shak. 

2.  Disgraceful ;  disgusting  ;  low.  Obs. 

Syn.  —  Squalid,  unclean,  sluttish,  gross,  licentious.  See 

DIRTY. 

fil'trate  (fTl'trat),  v.  t.  <{.*  i. ;  fil'trat-ed  (-trat-Sd) ;  fil'- 
trat-ino  (-trat-Tng).  [Cf.  'LL.  filtrare.  See  filter.]  To 
filter  ;  to  purify,  as  liquid,  by  straining  or  percolation, 
fil'trate,  n.  [LL.  filtrutus ,  p.  p.]  That  which  has  been 
filtered  ;  the  liquid  which  has  passed  through  a  filter, 
fil-tra'tlon  (fTl-tra'shihi),  n.  [Cf.  F.  filtration.]  1.  Act 
or  process  of  filtering. 

2.  Percolation. 

II  filum  (fi'lum),  7i.  ;pf.  fila  (-Id).  [L.,  a  thread.]  1.  Anat. 
A  filament  or  threadlike  structure. 

2.  Music.  The  stem  or  tail  of  a  note, 
fl'lum  a'qu*  (a'kwe)  [L.],  Laic,  the  middle  line,  or  thread, 
of  a  stream.  —  f.  terminate  (tflr'ml-na'le),  Human  Anat ., 
the  slender  threadlike  continuation  of  the  spinal  cord  be¬ 
low  the  origin  of  the  lumbar  nerves. 

Fll'u-me'na.  or  Filo-me'na.  Saint  (fTl'u-me'nd ;  fll'S-). 
A  saint  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  whose  veneration 
began  in  the  10th  century.  In  1802,  in  the  Roman  cata¬ 
combs,  a  grave  was  found  with  an  inscription  which  was 
deciphered  to  read  “Pax  tecum  Filumena.”  The  exist¬ 
ence  and  legend  of  a  Saint  Filumena  were  then  revealed 
in  visions  to  the  devout ;  and  so  many  miracles  of  healing 
were  reported  at  the  altar  consecrated  to  the  new  saint 
that  Filumena  was  called  “  the  miracle  worker  of  the  19th 
century.”  Longfellow  applied  the  name  to  Florence 
Nightingale,  probably  from  its  resemblance  to  the  Greek 
and  Latin  Philomela ,  nightingale. 
flinT)’©  (flm'b’l),  v.  t.  Ac  i.  [Cf.  fumble.]  To  feel  with  the 
fingers  moving  lightly  over  (anything).  Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 
flm'bri-a(flm'brT-d),  n.  ;  pi.  -bums  (-5).  [L.,  fringe.  See 

fringe.]  a  Anat.  (1)  pi.  A  fringe,  or  fringed  border,  as 
that  bordering  the  entrance  to  the  Fallopian  tubes.  (2)  sing. 
The  taenia  hippocampi,  b  Bot.  A  fringe  or  fringelike  bor¬ 
der,  as  the  peristome  of  a  moss, 
flm'bri-al  (*«1),  a.  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  marked  by,  fimbriae, 
flra'bri-ate  (-at),  a.  [L.  fimbriatus  fibrous,  fringed,  fr. 
fimbria  fiber,  fringe.  See  fringe.]  1.  Bot.  Ac  Z ool.  Hav¬ 
ing  the  edge  or  extremity  bordered  by  slender  processes ; 
fringed  ;  as,  the  fimbriate  petals  of  the  pink. 

2.  Her.  Fimbriated. 

fim'brl-ate,  v.  t. ;  fim'bri-at'ed  (-at'Sd) ;  fim'bri-at'ino 
(-at'Tng).  To  hem  ;  to  fringe, 
ftm'brl  at  ed  (-at'Sd),  p.  a.  1.  Having  a  fringed  border. 
2.  Her.  Having  a  narrow  border  of  specified  tincture, 
flm  brl-T'tion  (-a'*hft»»),  n.  Act  of  fimbriating,  or  state  of 
being  fimbriated  ;  also,  anything  fimbriated  ;  a  fringe. 

In  emblazoning,  the  fimbnation  .  .  .  must  be  shaded.  Cussans. 
fin  (fPh),  n.  [ME. /mm*,  fin,  AS  .Jinn;  akin  to  D.  vin,  G. 
&  Dan.  finne ,  Sw. 
fena,  L.  pinna , 
penna ,  a  wing, 
feather.  Cf.  pen 
a  feather.]  1.  A 
membranou  s 
winglike  or  pad¬ 
dlelike  process  of 
an  aquatic  ani¬ 
mal,  used  in  pvo- 
pelline,balancing, 
or  guiding  the  body. 


Pins.  1  Pectoral  ;  2  Pelvic  or  Ventral 
3  First  Dorsal ;  4  Second  Dorsal ;  5  Caudal  ; 
Anal. 

The  fins  of  fishes  are  of  two  princi¬ 


pal  kinds,  median  and  paired.  The  median  include  the 
dcrs&l  fin,  or  fins,  on  the  back,  the  caudal,  or  tail  fin  (com¬ 
monly  called  simply  the  tail),  and  the  anal  (of  which  there 
is  rarely  more  than  one),  on  the  posterior  part  ol  the  under 
side.  The  two  pairs  of  paired  fins,  the  pectoral  and  pelvic, 
represent  the  fore  and  hind  limbs  respectively.  Ihe  pec¬ 
torals  are  commonly  placed  on  each  side  of  the  body  just 
behind  the  head,  but  the  pelvic  vary  greatly  in  position 
and  are  said  to  be  abdominal  if  placed  well  behind  the  pec¬ 
torals,  thoracic  if  placed  under  them,  and  jugular  if  placed 
well  forward  on  the  throat.  They  are  very  often  wanting 
entirely.  The  pelvic  fins  are  often  termed  ventral  fins, 
but  this  term  is  also  applied  to  the  median  fin  commonly 
called  anal.  The  fins  of  fishes  are  stiffened  by  bony  or 
horny  dermal  rays ,  some  of  which  are  often  hard  and 
spiny.  These  are  supported  by  internal  bony  elements. 
Whales  have  the  fore  limbs  modified  into  a  pair  of  pectoral 
fins  or  flippers,  and  the  tail  ending  in  a  pair  of  flukes 
which  form  a  horizontal  caudal  fin  (that  of  fishes  is  verti¬ 
cal).  They  may  also  have  a  dorsal  fin,  but  the  hind  limbs 
are  represented  only  by  internal  rudiments. 

2.  Fisli ;  —  chiefly  in  phrase,  fin,  Jur,  and  feathers. 

3.  A  finlike  organ  or  attachment ;  a  part  of  an  object  or 
product  which  protrudes  like  a  fin ;  as  :  a  The  hand  or  j 
arm.  Slang,  b  Com.  A  blade  of  whalebone.  Eng.  c 
Founding.  A  mark  or  ridge  left  on  a  casting  at  the  junc-  . 
tion  of  the  parts  of  a  mold,  d  Mach.  The  thin  sheet  of 
metal  squeezed  out  between  the  collars  of  the  rolls  in  the  | 
process  of  rolling.  ©  Mech.  A  feather  ;  a  spline,  f  A 
sharp  plate  or  projection  on  the  colter  of  a  plow,  g  A 
finlike  appendage,  as  of  boats,  esp.  submarine  boats  ;  also,  a 
fin  keel  (which  see),  h  Mach.  Any  of  the  projecting  ribs  on 
a  radiator  or  internal-combustion  engine  cylinder.  1  Elec. 
Any  of  the  projecting  contact  pieces  on  the  central  cyl¬ 
inder  of  a  controller,  as  for  an  electric  car  or  locomotive. 

fin  (fin),  v.  t. ;  finned  (find) ;  fin'ning.  [Cf.  fin  of  a 
fish.]  To  carve  or  cut  up,  as  a  chub  ;  to  cut  oft  the  fins  of. 
fin,  v.  i.  To  move  the  fins;  to  lash  the  water  with  the  fins, 
as  a  dying  whale  ;  — often  used  with  out ;  as,  the  wounded 
whale  began  to  fin  out. 

fin'a-ble.  fine'a  ble  (fin'd-b’l),  a.  [From  fine.]  Liable 
or  subject  to  be  fined  or  to  the  payment  of  a  fine, 
fi'nai  (fi'nSl),  a.  [F.,  fr.  L.  final  is,  fr.  finis  boundary, 
limit,  end.  See  fine  end.]  1.  Pertaining  to,  or  occurring 
at,  the  end  or  conclusion  ;  last ;  terminating  ;  ultimate  ; 
as,  the  final  day  of  a  school  term. 

Yet  despair  not  of  his  final  pardon.  Milton. 

2.  Conclusive;  decisive;  as,  a  final  judgment ;  the  battle 
of  Waterloo  brought  the  contest  to  a  final  issue. 

3.  Respecting  an  end  or  object  to  be  gained  ;  respecting 
the  purpose  or  ultimate  end  in  view. 

4.  Econ.  Last  in  a  series  of  increments  ;  as,  final  utility  ; 
—  proposed  by  Jevons,  and  corresponding  to  marginal. 

5  Law.  Of  an  order,  decision,  judgment,  decree,  or  sen¬ 
tence  of  a  court,  designating :  a  Usually,  one  which  ends 
the  action  or  proceeding  in  the  court  that  makes  it,  leaving 
nothing  further  to  be  determined  by  the  court,  or  to  be 
done  except  the  administrative  execution  of  the  decision, 
judgment,  etc.  Such  a  judgment  does  not  as  such  preclude 
an  appeal.  It  is  distinguished  from  an  interlocutory  de¬ 
cision,  judgment,  etc.  b  One  which  is  conclusive  as  to 
jurisdiction,  and  precludes  the  right  to  appeal  to,  or  con¬ 
tinue  the  case  in,  any  other  court  upon  the  merits  ;  as,  in 
some  minor  matters  the  decisions  of  the  lower  courts  are 
usually  made  final.  This  does  not  preclude  the  right  to 
take  exception  to  the  proceeding  as  invalid  or  to  take  pro¬ 
ceedings  to  set  it  aside  for  irregularity,  fraud,  or  mistake. 
In  this  sense  final  and  conclusive  is  perhaps  more  often  used. 
C  With  reference  to  the  judgments  or  decrees  of  the  Su¬ 
preme  Court  of  the  United  States  rendered  under  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  statutes  giving  it  jurisdiction  over  appeals 
and  writs  of  error,  a  judgment  which  terminates  the  liti¬ 
gation  between  the  parties  on  the  merits,  leaving  nothing 
for  the  inferior  court  to  do  in  case  of  an  affirmance  except 
to  execute  the  judgment  or  decree. 

Syn.  —  See  last. 

final  i&um,  the  end,  design,  or  object,  for  which  anything 
is  done;  — one  of  the  four  causes  distinguished  by  Aris¬ 
totle.  See  cause.  —  f.  concord  nr  peace,  0.  Eng.  Law,  a  final 
settlement  of  a  controversy  or  dispute  determining  it  by 
the  sanction  of  the  king  or  his  justices.  —  f.  process. 
See  process.  5.  —  f.  record  (of  a  court),  Law,  the  record  cor¬ 
responding  to  the  common-law  judgment  record.  —  f.  recov¬ 
ery.  Lair.  See  recovery.  —  f.  stress.  See  stress,  n.,  4.  —  f. 
utility.  Econ.  =  marginal  utility  (see  utility). 
fi'nai.  n.  That  which  is  final;  specif.:  a  pi.  Athletics.  A 
deciding  game,  heat,  or  trial,  b  The  last  of  a  series,  esp. 
of  collegiate  examinations,  c  Music.  See  mode,  1  a  (2) 
(6).  d  The  final  letter  of  a  word. 
fl-na'le(fe-na'la),  n.  [It.  See  final.]  Close  ;  termination; 
as:  a  Music.  (1)  The  last  section  or  movement  of  an  in¬ 
strumental  composition  in  sonata  form.  (2)  The  last  sec¬ 
tion  or  piece,  usually  concerted  for  soloists  and  a  chorus,  in 
any  act  of  an  opera,  b  The  closing  part,  piece,  or  scene  in 
any  public  performance  or  exhibition,  c  The  closing  scene 
of  any  series  of  events  ;  conclusion  ;  final  catastrophe, 
fl  nal'i-ty  (fl-n51'l-tl),  n. ;  pi.  -ties  (-tlz).  [L.  finalitas  the 
being  last.]  1.  State  or  condition  of  being  final,  finished, 
settled,  or  complete.  Baxter. 

Against  finality,  soul  and  reason  rebel.  They  seek  expansion 
of  life.  The  mind  will  not  be  satisfied  in  its  quest  of  truth  until 
it  comprehends  the  world.  F.  H.  Qiddings. 

2  That  which  is  final ;  a  final  or  conclusive  action,  arrange¬ 
ment,  utterance,  or  state. 

3.  The  relation  of  end  or  purpose  to  its  means;  teleology, 
fl'nal-ly  (fl'nal-T),  adv.  1.  At  the  end  or  outcome ;  ulti¬ 
mately;  eventually. 

Whom  patience. finally  must  crown.  Milton. 

2.  At  the  conclusion  ;  at  the  end  of  a  series ;  lastly  ;  ter¬ 
minally.  “  Finally,  brethren,  farewell.”  2  Cor.  xiii.  11. 
3-  Conclusively;  for  all  time;  beyond  recovery  or  alteration. 

Not  any  house  of  noble  English  in  Ireland  was  utterly  de¬ 
stroyed  or  finally  rooted  out.  Sir  J.  Davies. 

fi-nanoe'  (fT-n8ns';  fl- ;  277),  n.  [F.,  fr.  OF.  finer  to  fin¬ 


ish,  furnish,  come  to  terms,  pay,  fr.  fin  end  ;  cf.  LL.  fi- 
nancia  payment  of  money,  finare  to  pay  a  fine  or  subsidy. 
But  some  meanings  of  OF.  finer  may  be  due  to  I  cel.  finna 
to  find,  as  a  law  term,  to  find  money,  to  pay  (cf.  find,  r.). 
See  fine  end.]  1.  An  ending  ;  end ;  esp.,  settlement  of 
a  debt  or  payment  of  ransom.  Obs. 

2.  Goods ;  treasure;  also,  revenue  ;  tax;  taxation.  Obs 

3.  [Commonly  in  pi.]  The  pecuniary  resources  of  a  ruler 
or  of  a  state ;  sometimes,  of  a  company  or  an  individual ; 
funds;  revenue;  available  money. 

All  the  finances  or  revenues  of  the  imperial  crown.  Bacon. 

4.  The  science  and  practice  of  raising  and  expending  pub¬ 

lic  revenue  ;  the  management  of  money  or  conduct  of 
monetary  affairs,  esp.  those  involving  large  sums  or  having 
especial  relation  to  investments.  “  Versed  in  the  details 
of  finance:'  Macaulay. 

5  The  borrowing  of  money  at  interest.  Obs.  Ac  R. 

fi  nance'  (fl-idtns'  ;  fl-),  v.  t. ;  fi-nanced'  (-nSnst');  fi¬ 
nancing  (-nSn'sing).  1.  To  extort  ransom  from.  Obs. 

2.  To  conduct  the  finances  of ;  to  provide  the  capital  for  ; 
to  financier. 

fi  nance',  v.  i.  1.  To  pay  ransom.  Obs. 

2.  To  engage  in,  or  procure  money  for,  financial  operations, 
finance  bill.  Finance.  A  bill  of  exchange  or  draft  drawn 
as  part  of  a  financial  operation,  such  as  the  making  of  a 
loan,  an  issue  of  bonds,  an  underwriting  of  bonds,  etc. 
fi-nan'cial  (fl-nSn'shal),  a.  1.  Pertaining  to  finance,  or 
money  matters.  “Our  financial  .  .  .  system.”  Macaulay. 
2.  Of  a  member  of  a  society,  trade  union,  or  other  associ¬ 
ation  :  paying  dues,  in  distinction  from  honorary  members  ; 
in  good  standing  as  to  payment  of  dues. 

Syn. —  Financial,  fiscal,  monetary,  pecuniary.  Finan¬ 
cial  is  used  of  money  matters  in  general,  esp.  as  conducted 
on  a  large  scale  ;  fiscal  applies  properly  to  the  public  reve¬ 
nues  ;  in  the  phrase  “fiscal year,”  it  is  synonymous  with 
financial ;  as,  the  financial  interests  of  the  country,  the  fis¬ 
cal  officers  of  the  crown.  Monetary  has  more  direct  refer¬ 
ence  than  financial  to  money  as  such  ;  pecuniary  suggests 
the  application  of  money  to  practical  ends;  as, the  man etary 
unit,  pecuniary  difficulties,  wants,  rewards.  See  money. 
financial  year,  the  fiscal  year.  Eng. 
fin  an  cier' (fln'an-ser' ;  fi-n5n'sT-er  ;  277),  72.  [F.  finan¬ 

cier.]  1.  A  receiver,  farmer,  or  administrator  of  public 
taxes  in  France  before  the  Revolution.  Obs. 

2.  One  charged  with  the  administration  of  finance;  an 
officer  who  administers  the  public  revenue. 

3.  One  skilled  in  financial  operations  ;  one  acquainted  with 
money  matters. 

fin  an  cier'  (fiu'dn-ser'),  v.  i. ;  fin'an-cierep'  (-serd') ; 
fin'an-cier'ing.  To  conduct  financial  operations ;  some¬ 
times,  to  engage  in  dishonest  money  transactions, 
fin'an-cier',  V.  t.  To  finance. 

fin 'back'  (fln'bSk'),  n.  A  rorqual ;  a  whalebone  whale 
of  the  genus  Balsenoptera;  —  so  called  from 
the  prominent  dorsal  fin.  There  are  a  num- 


Finback  Whale, 
ber  of  species.  The  common  one  on  the  Atlantic  coast  of  the 
United  States  is  B.  physalis.  It  attains  a  length  of  fifty  or 
sixty  feet,  and  is  now  the  commonest  large  whale  of  that 
region.  Tne  finbacks  are  more  difficult  to  take  and  less  val¬ 
uable  than  the  right  whales.  Their  w  halebone  is  short, 
finch  (finch;  140),  n.  [AS.  fine  ;  akin  to  D.  vink,  OHG. 
fincho,  G.fink ;  cf.  W.  pine  a  finch,  Gr.  <xnt£a,  <rniyyo<:.  also 
E.  s/>272A\]  Zool.  Any  of  the  numerous  singing  birds  con¬ 
stituting  the  family  Fringillidie,  which  includes  the  spar¬ 
row's,  grosbeaks,  crossbills,  goldfinches,  linnets,  buntings, 
etc.  The  family  is  a  verv  large  one,  and  is  especially  well 
represented  in  the  Northern  Hemisphere.  Australia  has 
but  few  forms.  The  exact  limits  of  the  family  are  hard  to 
define,  as  it  is  intimately  related  to  the  tanager  and  w  eaver 
bird  families.  The  finches  are  of  small  or  moderate  size, 
rather  stout  build,  generally  with  a  short  stout  conical 
bill  adapted  for  crushing  seeds,  which  usually  form  a  large 
part  of  their  diet.  They  are  very  beneficial  to  agriculture, 
by  destroying  the  seeds  of  weeds.  Some,  as  the  canary, 
are  fine  singers.  Bright  plumage,  esp.  in  the  male,  some¬ 
times  occurs,  but  as  a  rule  the  coloration  is  not  very  con¬ 
spicuous.  Many  members  of  the  family  are  designated  by 
compounds  of  the  word  finch,  as  bull/i/icA,  chaffinch,  etc- 
find  (find),  v.  t.  ;  pret.  Asp.  p.  found  (found) ;  p.  pr.  Ac  vb.  n. 
find'ing.  [AS.  findan  ;  akin  to  D.  vinden,  OS.  &  OHG. 
findan,  Q.finden,  Van.  finde,  Icel.  &  Sw.  finna,  Goth .  fin- 
pan  ;  and  perh.  to  L.  petere  to  seek,  E.  petition  (cf.  peti¬ 
tion).]  1.  To  meet  with,  or  light  upon,  accidentally  ;  to 
gain  the  first  sight  or  knowledge  of,  as  of  something  new, 
or  unknown  ;  heyce,  to  fall  in  with,  as  a  person. 

Searching  the  window  for  a  flint,  1  found 

This  paper,  thus  sealed  up.  Shak. 

In  woods  and  forests  tnou  art  found.  Cowley. 

2.  To  come  upon  by  seeking  or  by  effort  ;  as,  to  find  some¬ 
thing  lost,  hidden,  or  obscure,  a  To  discover  by  sound¬ 
ing  ;  as,  to  find  bottom,  b  To  discover  by  study  or  experi¬ 
ment  directed  to  an  object  or  end  ;  as,  water  is  found  to 
be  a  compound  substance  ;  he  found  his  way  at  last,  c  To 
gain,  as  the  object  of  desire  or  effort ;  to  procure  ;  sum¬ 
mon  ;  as,  to  find  leisure  ;  find  time  ;  find  bail;  find  cour¬ 
age  ;  find  place  ;  find  means,  d  To  attain  to ;  to  arrive 
at ;  to  take  hold  of  ;  to  reach  ;  as,  this  book  finds  me  ;  the 
bullet  found  its  mark. 

3.  To  arrive  at,  as  a  conclusion  ;  to  determine  and  declare, 
or  to  agree  or  settle  upon  and  deliver ;  as,  it  was  found 
murder  ;  he  w  as  found  guilty  ;  to  find  a  verdict ;  to  find  a 
true  bill  (of  indictment)  against  an  accused  person. 

To  find  his  title  with  some  allows  of  truth.  Shak. 

4.  To  learn  by  experience  or  trial  ;  to  perceive  ;  to  experi¬ 
ence;  to  discover  by  the  intellect  or  the  feelings  ;  todetect; 


fil'ter.  Obs.  or  dial.  Eng.  var. 
of  felter. 

fil'ter.  Var.  of  philter. 
fii'terd.  Filtered.  /{>/.  So. 
filter  gallery.  An  underground 
gallery  or  tunnel,  beside  a 
stream,  to  collect  the  water  that 
filters  through. 

filter  plate.  A  perforated  plate 
of  porcelain  nr  other  material, 
used  in  filtering, 
filth,  >■.  t.  To  defile.  Obs. 
filth  disease.  Med.  A  disease 
due  to  pollution  of  the  soil  or 
water  or  to  insanitary  and  filthy 
surroundings  or  habits. 


fl’th'head.  filth 'hood.  n.  Filthi¬ 
ness.  Ob*.  [make  filthy.  I 

filth '1  fy  ( fTl'thY-iT),  v.  t.  To | 
fi'th'i-ly  (-It),  adv.  of  filthy. 
filth'less.  a.  See  -less. 
fil'tra-ture.  n.  Filtration.  Obs. 
fil'tre  Var.  . . f  i  1 1  r | r,  n.  V  r. 
fll'tren.  -f*  felt,  r. 
fim'b’.e  (fTm'b’l).  v..  or  fimble 
hemp.  |  Corrupted  from  female 
hemp:  cf.  OD.firnele,  G.fimmel.] 
The  male  hemp  plant, 
fim'brl  cate  (iYm'brY-kat), 

[Cf.  fimbriate.]  Fimbriate, 
fim'bri-cat  ed  (-kfit'gd),  a.  Fim¬ 
briate.  Bare. 


fim-bril'la  (tYm-brYl'd),  n. ;  pi. 
-L.t(-e).  [NL.dim.  See  fimbria.] 
One  of  the  parts  that  make  up  a 
fine  fringe 

fim  bril'late  (  at),  n.  Bot.  Bor¬ 
dered  with  a  fine  fringe. 
finVbril-lif'er-ous  ( fim  brMif'- 
?r-?7s),  n.  See -FF.ROUS. 
fim'bril-lose  (ftfm'brT-lSa),  a. 
Minutely  fringed, 
fim  bri-6-den'tate  (fTm'hrT-T.- 
dPn'tat),  a.  Anat.  Designating 
the  fissure  between  the  corpus 
flmbriatum  and  the  dentate  con¬ 
volution. 

flm'bri-ous,  a.  Fimbriate.  Obt. 


fime.  it.  [L.  fimus.]  Dung.  Obs. 
—  fi-met'le  ( ft-mft'tk),  a. 
fim  e-ta'rl-ous  (ftm/e-ta'rY-t<s'), 
n.  f  L.  fimetum  dunghill.]  Bot. 

=  F1MICOLOUS. 

fi-mlc'o  lous  (fY-mYk'A-lils),  a. 
I  L../S mux  dung  -f  -colons.]  Biol. 
Inhabiting  or  growing  on  dung, 
fin.  Ohs.  or  Scot,  and  dial.  Eng. 
var.  of  find. 

fin.  i*  fine,  n.  8c  r.,  end;  fine,  a. 
Fin.  Var.  of  Finn. 

Fin.  Abbr.  Finland;  Finnish, 
fin'a-ble  (fYn'd-h’lj,  fine'a-ble, 
a.  [See  fine,  a.]  Capable  of  be¬ 
ing  refined. 


fin'a-ble-ness,  fine'a  ble-neas,  n. 

See  -ness. 

||  fi-na'Jis  con-cor'di-a  or  pax. 

[L.]  O.  Eng.  Law.  =  final 

CONCORD  or  PEACE. 

fi-nane'er  (fY-nftn'sPr ;  ft-),  n. 
Collector  or  farmer  of  taxes.  Ohs. 
fi  nan'clal-lst.  n.  A  financier. 
Coll  mi .  [CIAL.I 

fi-nan'cial-ly,  adv.  of  finan- | 
fl-nan'ei-er-y  (fY-nftn'sY-?r-Y ; 
1Y-),  n.  Practice  of  financiering. 

fi-nanc'ist  (-sYst),  n.  A  finan- 1 
fln'a-ry  (fln'd-rY),  ».  Iron 
Works  4*  finery. 


finch.  FINISH, 
finch'backed'  (fYnsh'bRkt/  ; 
140),  a.  Streaked  or  spotted  oei 
the  hack;  —  of  cattle.  Dial.  Eng. 
flnehed  (fYnsht ;  140),  a.  = 

kin chbacked.  Dial.  Eng. 
finch'-egg'.  n.  A  contemptuous 
epithet.  Obs. 

flnch'er-y.  n.  A  place  for  keep¬ 
ing  or  catching  finches, 
finch  falcon.  Any  of  several  very 
small  East  Indian  falcons  of  the 
genus  or  subgenns  Microhierax. 
finc'tion,  ti.  (Of.  OF.  fincion, 
finrtion.]  A  fiction.  Obs. 
finc'ture,  n.  [Cf.  OF.  feinture 


ale,  senate,  care,  iim,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofa;  eve,  Svent,  find,  recent,  maker;  Ice,  111;  old,  obey,  orb,  5dd,  sSft,  connect;  use,  unite,  urn,  up,  circus,  menii ; 

H  Foreign  Word.  f  Obsolete  Variant  of.  -f  combined  with.  =  equals. 
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to  regard;  to  feel;  as,  he  found  himself  at  a  loss ;  he  found 
the  argument  absurd.  “  I  find  you  passing  gentle.”  Shak. 
6-  To  perceive  or  detect,  by  or  as  if  by  the  senses  ;  hence, 
to  feel  or  suffer,  as  pain  or  punishment.  Obs.  or  R. 

6.  To  gain,  or  regain,  the  use  or  highest  power,  of;  as,  to 
find  one’s  tongue,  legs,  speed,  power,  etc.;  to  find  one’s  self. 

7.  To  invent ;  devise.  Obs.  Chaucer. 

8  To  provide;  to  supply;  to  procure  for  the  use  of  ;  to 
maintain  ;  support. 

9.  To  provide  for  ;  to  supply  ;  furnish  ;  as,  to  find  food  for 
workmen  ;  he  finds  his  nephew  in  money. 

Wages  £14  and  all  found.  London  Times. 

10.  To  give  birth  to  ;  —  said  of  animals.  Dial.  U.  S. 

11.  To  find  deficient,  as  a  student  or  candidate  for  promo¬ 
tion.  Slang ,  U.  S. 

to  find  bones  in,  earlier  equiv.  of  to  make  bones  op.  —  to 
f.  fault,  to  discover  and  proclaim  some  defect  or  censura¬ 
ble  action  or  quality ;  to  criticize  unfavorably  ;  as,  he  is 
chronically  finding  fault  /  he  had  no  fault  to  find.  —  to  f. 
favor  or  favour,  to  be  graciously  received  and  treated.  —  to 
f.  herself,  to  have  her  machinery  or  rigging  come  into 
proper  adjustment ;  —  said  of  a  new  vessel,  or  one  fitted 
with  new  engines  or  rigging.  — to  f.  in  one’s  heart,  to  be 
willing  or  disposed.  “  I  could  find  in  my  heart  to  ask 
your  pardon.”  Sir  P.  Sidney.  —  to  f.  one’s  self,  a  To  be  ; 
to  fare  ;  —  often  used  in  speaking  of  health  ;  as,  how  do 
you  find  yourself  this  morning  ?  Cf .  Ger.  Wie  befinden 
Sie  sich  f  b  To  provide  one’s  ow  n  living,  or  food  and  lodg¬ 
ing.  c  To  come  to  a  consciousness  of  one’s  powers  or 
capacities;  to  come  into  conditions  or  surroundings,  or 
into  a  state,  that  favors  or  makes  possible  the  exercise  of 
one’s  faculties  or  capacities.  —  to  1.  out,  to  detect  (a  thief) ; 
to  discover  (a  secret) ;  to  solve  or  unriddle  (a  parable  or 
enigma) ;  to  understand.  “  Canst  thou  by  searching  find 
out  God  ?  ”  Job  xi.  7.  —  to  f.  up,  to  discover  ;  to  search  for. 
Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 

find  (find),  v.  i.  1.  Law.  To  determine  and  declare  an 
icsue  of  fact  by  its  verdict  or  decision,  as  a  jury  or  court. 

2.  Hunting.  To  discover  game  ;  —  said  esp.  of  the  hounds. 

3.  To  bear  young  ;  to  calve  ;  foal.  Dial.  U.  S. 

find,  n.  A  finding,  or  something  found  ;  —  used  esp.  of 
discoveries  of  hidden  or  buried  treasures,  as  literary  or 
archaeological  remains,  and  hence  of  other  treasure,  as  ore. 
find'er  (fin'dSr),  n.  One  that  finds  ;  specif.  :  a  Astron.  A 
small  telescope  of  low  power  and  large  field  of  view,  at¬ 
tached  to  a  larger  telescope  parallel  to  its  axis,  for  the 
purpose  of  finding  an  object  more  readily,  b  Photog.  A 
camera  attachment  which,  by  means  of  a  lens 
of  short  focus,  shows  in  miniature  upon  a 
ground-glass  screen  the  view  thrown  by  the 
camera  lens  upon  the  photographic  plate,  c 
Micros.  A  slide  ruled  in  squares,  so  as  to  as¬ 
sist  in  locating  particular  points  in  the  field 
of  vision,  d  An  inventor  ;  deviser  ;  hence, 
a  poet.  Obs.  e  A  searcher  in  the  custom-  f  i  n  d  e  r  b  1 
house  service,  f  A  game  dog,  esp.  a  retriever.  Lens;  2Mir- 
1 Rare,  g  A  picker-up  of  offal  and  refuse  ror;  3Ground- 
about  meat  markets.  Slang ,  Eng.  glass, or  View- 

,1|  fin  de  Sife'cle  (fSN'  de  sye'kl’).  [F.l  Lit.,  1,1g  Lena- 
end  of  the  century  ;  —  mostly  used  aajectively  in  English 
to  signify:  belonging  to,  or  characteristic  of,  the  close  of  the 
19th  century;  modern  ;  “  up-to-date  ;  ”  as ,fin-de-siecle  ideas. 
Degeneration  held  to  be  typically  fin-de-si&cle.  Nature. 
flnd'ing,/>.  pr.  6c  vb.  n.  of  find.  Specif.  :  vb.  n.  1.  That 
which  is  found,  discovered,  invented,  come  upon,  or  pro¬ 
vided  ;  esp.,  pi .,  that  which  a  journeyman  artisan  finds  or 
provides  for  himself,  as  tools,  trimmings,  etc.;  as  :  a  Shoe¬ 
makers’  findings ,  or  their  tools  and  materials  except 
leather,  b  Dressmakers’  findings ,  or  the  accessories  to  the 
principal  materials  of  a  garment,  such  as  buttous,  lining, 
etc.  c  Jewelers’  find  in  gs,  as  small  parts  for  repairing. 

2.  Support ;  maintenance  ;  that  which  is  provided  for  one  ; 
expense  ;  provision.  Obs.  or  R. 

3.  Law.  The  result  of  a  judicial  examination  or  inquiry, 
esp.  into  some  matter  of  fact,  as  embodied  in  a  jury’s  ver¬ 
dict  or  a  court’s  decision  or  a  referee’s  report. 

finding  store,  a  A  shop  where  shoemakers’  tools,  etc., 
are  vended;  — in  England  called  a  grindery  warehouse. 
b  A  shop  where  findings  for  any  artisans  are  sold, 
fln'e  (fln'S),  n.  [Ir.]  Irish  Hist.  Kindred  or  a  group  of 
kindred  ;  specif.,  a  group  of  kindred  dependent  on  a  single 
flaith,  or  chief,  and  liable  for  the  crimes  of  its  members ; 
also,  any  of  four  smaller  groups  (the  geil  fine ,  derb  fine , 
iar  fine ,  and  ind  fine)  into  which  this  was  divided, 
fine  (fin),  a.  ;  fin'er  (fin'er) ;  fin'est  (fln'gst).  [F.  fin, 
prob.  fr.  L.  finis  end  (followed  by  a  genitive)  in  the  sense 
of  the  neplus  ultra  of  a  quality.  See  fine  end.]  1.  Fin¬ 
ished  ;  brought  to  perfection ;  refined ;  hence,  free  from 
impurity  ;  superior  ;  of  a  metal,  having  (such)  a  proportion 
of  pure  metal  in  its  composition. 

The  gain  thereof  [is  better]  than  ./me  gold.  Prov.  iii.  14. 
2  Sheer;  absolute;  pure;  as,  he  conquered  by  fine  force; 
hence,  consummate  ;  perfect ;  egregious.  Obs. 

3.  Not  coarse,  gross,  or  heavy  ;  as  :  a  Not  gross  ;  subtile; 
thin ;  tenuous. 

The  eye  standcth  in  the  finer  medium.  Bacon. 

b  Not  coarse  ;  comminuted  ;  in  small  particles  ;  as,  fine 
sand  or  flour,  c  Not  thick  or  heavy  ;  slender  ;  filmy  ;  as, 
a  fine  thread,  d  Thin;  attenuate;  keen;  as,  a.  fi  ne  edge. 
8  Made  of  fine  materials  or  delicately  fashioned ;  light  ; 
delicate;  as,  fine  linen  or  silk,  f  Frail;  sensitive;  tender. 
Obs.  g  Of  an  athlete  or  animal,  trained  to  a  point  of  weight 
and  muscular  activity  close  to  the  limit  of  efficiency. 

4.  Of  senses,  emotions,  reasoning,  organs  of  perception, 
etc.  :  subtle  ;  sensitive  ;  delicate  ;  refined ;  elevated. 

What  i&fine  within  thee  growing  coarse.  Tennyson. 
The  spider’s  touch,  how  exquisitely  fine  !  Pope. 

5.  Clever;  ingenious;  cunning;  crafty.  Obs. 

6  Of  marked  excellence  or  superiority  ;  worthy  of  admi¬ 
ration  ;  of  great  merit;  as  :  a  Superior  in  character,  nature, 
or  ability  ;  noble  ;  skillful ;  as,  a  fine  man  ;  a  fine  ship  ;  a 
fine  future  ;  a  fine  musician  ;  a  fine  bird  dog.  b  Superior 
in  construction,  design,  expression,  etc. ;  as,  a  fine  saying; 


a  fine  work  of  art;  a  fine  house,  c  Beautiful ;  handsome; 
of  noble  appearance  ;  of  the  weather,  bright ;  pleasant ;  as, 
a  fine  face  ;  a  fine  view  ;  a  fine  morning,  d  Elegant ;  or¬ 
nate  ;  elaborate  ;  fastidious  ;  polished  ;  as,  fine  feathers 
make  fine  birds  ;  —  now  often  used  ironically  or  disparag¬ 
ingly  ;  as,  fine  writing  is  bad  writing. 

In  fine  writing,  every  clapping  of  hands  is  an  “  ovation,”  every 
fortune  “  colossal,”  every  marriage  an  “  alliance,”  every  crowd  a 
”  sea  of  faces.”  A  hairdresser  becomes  a  “  tonsorial  artist  ;  ”  an 
apple  stand,  a  “  bureau  of  Pomona  ;  ’’  an  old  carpenter,  a  “  gen¬ 
tleman  long  identified  with  the  building  interest."  A.  S.  Rill. 
7.  Used  ironically  :  as,  fiiie  goings-on  ;  my  fine  fellow  ;  some 
fine  day  you  will  be  sorry;  it ’s  all  very  fine  to  pretend. 

8  Com.  Of  bills,  notes,  etc.,  supported  by  the  best  quality 
of  credit.  Eng. 

9.  Billiards  tfc*  Pool.  Noting  a  shot  in  which  the  object  ball 
is  struck  fine.  See  fine,  adv .,  2. 

fine  arch,  Glass  Making ,  the  smaller  fritting  furnace  of  a 
glasshouse.  —  f.  art,  art  which  is  concerned  with  the  cre¬ 
ation  of  objects  of  imagination  and  taste  for  their  own 
sake  and  without  relation  to  the  utility  of  the  object  pro¬ 
duced;— distinguished  from  decorative  art ,  which  employs 
painting,  sculpture,  etc.,  to  adorn  an  object  in  its  nature 
useful  and  by  its  use  subjecting  the  art  to  restrictions  as 
to  form  and  scope  ;  decorative  art  maj'  also  include  bodily 
adornment,  as  the  painting  and  tattooing  of  savages.— 
f.  arts,  painting,  drawing,  architecture, and  sculpture  (these 
four  being  often  called  the  arts  of  design ),  poetry,  music, 
dancing,  and  dramatic  art ;  — sometimes  restricted  to  the 
four  first  named.  —  f.  cut,  fine-cut  tobacco.  —  f.  gentleman, 
a  gentleman  of  fashion ;  now  commonly,  a  fop  ;  an  ex¬ 
quisite.  —  f.  g  o  o  d  8.  woven  fabrics  of  fine  texture  and 
quality.  —  f.  lady,  a  woman  of  fashion  ;  commonly,  a  showy 
woman  or  one  who  scorns  her  natural  useful  work  anil 
affects  manners  of  a  more  fashionable  class.  — f.  sight  .Gun., 
disposition  of  the  sight  in  firing  so  that  only  the  tip  of  the 
front  sight  is  seen  through  the  rear  sight  notch  ;— opposed 
to  coarse  sight,  —  t.  stuff,  lime,  ora  mixture  of  lime,  plaster, 
etc.,  used  as  material  for  the  finishing  coat  in  plastering, 
fine  (fin),  adv.  1.  Finely;  well;  elegantly;  fully;  deli¬ 
cately;  mincingly.  Obs.,  Dial.,  or  Colloq. 

2  Billiards  6c  Pool.  In  a  manner  so  that  the  driven  ball 
strikes  the  object  ball  so  far  to  one  side  as  to  be  deflected 
but  little,  the  object  ball  being  driven  to  one  side, 
fine  (fin),  v.  t. ;  fined  (find);  fin'ing  (fin'Tng).  [From 
fine,  a.]  1.  To  make  fine  ;  to  refine  ;  purify  ;  clarify  ;  as, 
to  fine,  wine  ;  to  fine  gold  ;  — often  with  down.  Obs.  or  R. 

2.  To  make  beautiful ;  to  furbish  ;  smarten.  Obs.  or  R. 

3.  To  make  finer,  or  less  coarse  or  dull,  as  in  bulk,  tex¬ 
ture,  etc. ;  as,  to  fine  the  soil ;  to  fine  one’s  wits. 

4.  To  make  less  or  finer  by  gradations ;  as,  to  fine  down 
a  ship’s  lines  ;  —  used  with  away  or  down. 

fine,  v.  i.  To  become  fine,  pure,  or  clear  ;  as,  the  ale  will 
fine  ;  the  weather  fined. 

to  fine  away,  down,  or  off,  to  become  gradually  fine ;  to 
diminish ;  to  dwindle. 

I  watched  her  [the  ship]  .  .  .  gradually  fining  down  in  the 
westward  until  1  lost  sight  of  her  null.  IT.  C.  Russell. 

fine,  n.  [ME.  fin  end,  amends,  satisfaction,  OF.  fin  end, 
settlement,  arrangement,  F.  fin  end,  L.  finis  end,  also  in 
LL.,  a  final  agreement  or  concord  between  the  lord  and 
his  vassal ;  a  sum  of  money  paid  at  the  end,  so  as  to  make 
an  end  of  a  transaction,  suit,  or  prosecution  ;  mulct  ; 
penalty.  Cf.  finish;  finance.]  1.  End;  close;  conclu¬ 
sion  ;  boundary;  limit;  aim  ;  object ;  result ;  extinction.  Obs. 

19  this  the  fine  of  his  fines  ?  Shak. 

2.  A  sum  paid  by  way  of  composition  or  settlement ; 
specif.  :  a  Formerly,  a  sum  paid  by  way  of  compensation 
or  for  exemption  from  punishment ;  now,  a  certain  pay¬ 
ment  of  money  imposed  as  punishment  for  an  offense;  a 
mulct; — usually  used  as  implying  criminality,  as  distin¬ 
guished  from  a  penalty  or  forfeiture  recoverable  in  a 
civil  action.  Hence,  any  penalty  or  forfeiture,  b  Feudal 
Law.  A  fee  or  sum  (distinct  from  the  rent)  paid  by  a 
tenant  or  vassal  to  his  lord  upon  some  event  or  act  affect¬ 
ing  the  tenancy  or  the  lord’s  rights,  as  upon  the  alienation 
or  transfer  of  the  tenant  right,  the  marriage  of  the  tenant’s 
daughter,  etc.  Fines  upon  alienation  of  freeholds  were 
abolished  by  12  Car.  II.  c.  24  ;  but  they  are  still  demand- 
able  for  admittance  to  copyholds,  c  Eng.  Law.  A  sum 
of  money  or  charge  for  any  benefit,  favor,  or  privilege,  as 
for  obtaining  or  renewing  a  lease. 

3.  Law.  a  Formerly,  in  England,  a  final  amicable  agree¬ 
ment  or  compromise  of  a  controversy  or  suit,  actual  or 
fictitious,  made  by  leave  of  the  king  or  his  justices  ;  hence, 
a  peace  or  settlement  giving  exemption  or  release,  esp.  one 
obtained  by  a  payment  of  money,  b  Hence,  a  compromise 
of  a  fictitious  suit  used  as  a  form  of  conveyance  of  lands 
where  ordinary  conveyances  were  ineffectual  or  less  effica¬ 
cious,  as  in  cases  of  married  women  and  barring  of  entail ; 
—  often  called  a  fine  of  lands.  To  make  a  fine  the  person 
seeking  seizin  or  title  sued  the  holder  for  violation  of  an 
alleged  agreement  to  convey ;  then  the  defendant  (called 
conusor  or  cognizor)  by  leave  of  court  settled  the  suit  by 
acknowledging  the  right  of  the  plaintiff  (called  conusee  or 
cognizee);  and  the  proceedings  were  set  forth  in  the  foot 
of  the  fine.  Orig.  the  fine  did  not  of  itself  transfer  the 
seizin  of  the  land  nor  operate  as  a  conveyance;  but  by 
a  statute  of  1299  it  was  made  effectual  without  the  actual 
transfer  of  seizin,  and  became  a  complete  method  of  con¬ 
veyance.  Fines  were  abolished  by  3  &  4  Wm.  IV.  c.  74. 

in  fine,  a  In  conclusion  ;  by  wray  of  termination  or  sum¬ 
ming  up.  b  At  last ;  finally.  Oos. 
fine  (fin),  v.  t.  [From  fine,  n.]  1.  To  pay  by  way  of  fine 

or  composition.  Obs. 

2  To  set  a  fine  on  by  judgment  of  a  court,  specif,  as  a 
punishment  for  a  crime;  to  punish  by  fine;  to  mulct;  as, 
he  was  fined  ten  dollars  for  contempt  of  court, 
fine,  i.  To  pay  a  fine,  penalty,  composition,  ransom,  or 
consideration  for  any  special  privilege  or  exemption;  esp., 
to  pay  for  release  from  accepting  the  duties  of  an  office;  — 
often  with  for,  off,  or  down.  Obs.  or  R. 
to  fine  with,  to  connive  with  for  a  bribe.  Scot. 
ffna,  v.  t.  6c  i.  [OF  .finer.  See  finance.]  To  finish;  to  cease, 
or  cause  to  cease;  to  end  ;  conclude;  complete;  die.  Obs. 


fine'draw/  (fin'dro'),  V.  t.  ;  pret.  -drew'  (-droo') ;  p.  p, 
-drawn'  (-dr6n');  p.  pr.6cvb.  n.  -draw'ing.  1.  To  draw  to¬ 
gether  two  edges  of  (a  fabric,  as  when  tom)  by  invisible 
stitches  so  that  the  join  is  scarcely  perceptible  ;  to  renter. 
2.  To  draw  out  to  extreme  fineness  or  subtlety;  as,  to 
finedraw  a  wire  ;  to  finedraw  an  argument, 
fine'drawn'  (fin'drfin' ;  87),  p.  a.  1.  Drawn  together  by 
invisible  stitches;  rentered. 

2.  Drawn  out  to  extreme  thinness  or  subtlety  ;  overnice  ; 
as,  finedrawn  speculations;  of  athletes  and  animals,  trained 
as  fine  as  is  consistent  with  highest  efficiency, 
fine'ness  (fin'ngs),  n.  [From  fine,  g.]  1.  Quality  or 
condition  of  being  fine ;  esp.,  freedom  from  foreign  mat¬ 
ter  or  alloy  ;  clearness  ;  purity  ;  as,  the  fineness  of  liquor. 

The./i?iem\ss  of  the  gold,  and  chargeful  fashion.  Shak. 
2.  The  proportion  of  pure  silver  or  gold  in  jewelry,  bullion, 
or  coins,  often  expressed  in  parts  per  thousand.  The  fine¬ 
ness  of  United  States  coin  is  nine  tenths,  or  900  fine,  that  of 
English  gold  coin  is  eleven  twelfths,  or  917  fine,  and  that 
of  English  silver  coin  is  i®02oRo,  or  925  fine.  Cf.  carat,  2. 
fin'er-y  (fin'er-T),  n.  ; pi.  -eries  (-Tz).  1.  Fineness  ;  beau¬ 
ty.  Obs.  “  The  finery  of  the  prospects.”  I.  Waits. 

2.  Ornament;  decoration;  esp.,  excessive  decoration; 
showy  clothes  and  jewels. 

Her  mistress’  cast-off  finery.  F.  W.  Robertson. 

3.  Elegance;  fashionableness;  esp.,  ostentatious  luxury 
or  lavishness  of  living.  Obs.  or  R. 

4  pi.  Refinements ;  distinctions  of  thought.  Emerson. 
fine'spun'  (fin'spun' ;  87),  a.  Spuu  so  as  to  be  fine  ;  drawn 
to  a  fine  thread  ;  attenuated  ;  hence,  unsubstantial ;  vis¬ 
ionary  ;  as,  finespun  theories. 

fi-nesse'  (fT-nSs'),  n.  [F.,  fr.  fin  fine.  See  fine,  a.] 

1.  Fineness;  purity;  clearness;  thinness.  Obs. 

2.  Delicate  skill  ;  subtle  discrimination  ;  refinement. 

3.  Subtlety  of  contrivance  ;  cunning  ;  artifice  ;  stratagem. 

This  is  .  .  finesse  to  persuade  men  into  slavery.  Milton. 

4.  Card  Playing.  Act  of  finessing.  See  finesse,  v.  ».,  2. 
Syn.  —  See  artifice. 

fi  nesse'  (fT-nes'),  v.  i. ;  fi-nessed'  (-nSst') ;  fi-ness'ing. 

1.  To  use  finesse,  artifice,  or  stratagem. 

2.  Card  Playing.  To  attempt,  when  second  or  third 
player,  to  take  a  trick  with  a  lower  card,  when  a  higher, 
not  in  sequence  with  it,  is  in  the  hand,  in  the  hope  that 
the  intermediate  card  or  cards  may  be  with  the  right- 
hand  adversary. 

fi  nesse',  v.  t.  Card  Playing.  To  play  (a  card)  as  a  finesse, 
fine'still'  (fin'stil'),  v.  t.  To  distill,  as  spirit  from  molasses 
l  or  some  saccharine  preparation.  —  filie'Sliller  (-er),  n. 
fin'foct'  (fTn'fbot'),  n. ;  pi.  fin'foots'  (-fdbts').  A  book 
name  of  any  of  several  birds  constituting  the  family  Heli- 
ornithidae.  They  are  aquatic  birds  of  South  America  and 
Africa,  externally  somewhat  resembling  the  grebes,  but 
can  run  well  on  land  and  perch  on  trees.  They  are  now 
considered  to  be  allied  to  the  rails. 

Fin'gal  (fTq'gdl;  fTn-g61'),  n.  In  Gaelic  tradition  and 
Maepherson’s  “  Poems  of  Ossian,”  a  hero,  king  of  Morven 
and  father  of  Ossian.  He  is  the  same  as  Finn.  See  Fenian. 
fill'gent  (fTn'j?nt),  a.  [L.  fin  gens,  - entis ,  p.  pr.  of  finger  e 
to  form.]  Fashioning  ;  molding. 

For  ours  is  a  most  fictile  world,  and  man  is  the  most  fingent, 
plastic  of  creatures.  Carlyle. 

fin'ger  (iTq'ger),?!.  [AS.  finger  ;  akin  to  D.  ringer,  OS.  & 
OHG .fingar,  G.  finger,  Icel .Jingr,  Sw.  &  Dan .fingei',  Goth. 
figgrs  ;  origin  unknown.]  1.  One  of  the  five  terminating 
members  of  the  hand  ;  a  digit  of  the  fore  limb  ;  specif.,  one 
of  the  four  extremities  of  the  hand  other  than  the  thumb. 

2.  Anything  that  resembles  or  does  the  work  of  a  finger, 
as  the  pointer  of  a  clock,  watch,  or  other  registering  ma¬ 
chine;  esp.,  Mach.,  a  small  projecting  rod,  wire,  or  piece, 
which  is  brought  into  contact  with  an  object  to  effect,  di¬ 
rect,  or  restrain  a  motion,  as  a  pawl  for  a  ratchet  or  any 
of  the  grippers  that  hold  the  paper  in  a  printing  press. 

3.  The  breadth  of  a  finger,  or  the  fourth  part  of  the  hand  ; 
a  measure  of  nearly  an  inch  ;  a  portion  of  liquor  filling  a 
glass  to  such  a  measure  of  depth  ;  also,  the  length  of  a  fin-  , 
ger,  a  measure  in  domestic  use  in  the  United  States,  of 
about  four  and  a  half  inches,  or  one  eighth  of  a  yard. 

4.  Skill  in  the  use  of  the  fingers,  as  in  playing  a  musical 

instrument.  Rare.  “She  has  a  good  finger .”  Busby. 

5.  A  part  of  a  glove  into  which  a  finger  is  inserted, 
finger  and  toe.  Bot.  =  clubroot.  —  flngera-and-thumbi,  or 
fingera-andtoea,  bird’s-foot  trefoil.  Dial.  En g.  —  to  have  a 
finger  in,  to  be  concerned  in ;  to  meddle  with  ;  hence,  to 
have  a  f.  in  the  pie,  to  be  a  participant  in  the  mischief,  a 
sharer  in  spoils,  etc. —  to  have  at  one’a  fingers’  ends,  to  be 
thoroughly  familiar  with.  Colloq. 

fin'ger  (fTq'ger),  v.  t.  ;  fin'gered  (-gerd) ;  fin'ger-ing. 

1.  To  touch  with  the  fingers  ;  to  handle  ;  to  meddle  with. 

Let  the  papers  lie  ; 

You  would  be  fingering  them  to  anger  me.  Shak. 

2.  To  touch  lightly  ;  to  toy  with. 

3.  To  lay  hands  on  ;  to  arrest.  Obs. 

4.  To  take  thievishly  ;  to  pilfer ;  to  purloin ;  to  take  by 
deft  use  of  the  fingers. 

The  king  was  slyly  fingered  from  the  deck.  Shak. 
5-  To  execute,  as  any  delicate  work,  with  the  fingers. 

6  Music,  a  To  perform  on  (an  instrument)  with  the  fin¬ 
gers.  b  To  perform  with  a  certain  fingering,  c  To  mark 
the  notes  of  (a  piece)  so  as  to  guide  the  fingers  in  playing, 
fin'ger,  v.  i.  1  Music.  To  use  the  fingers  in  playing. 

2.  To  touch  or  handle  something  with  the  fingers, 
finger  bar.  The  horizontal  bar,  carrying  slotted  spikes, 
or  fingers,  through  which  the  vibratory  knives  of  mowing 
and  reaping  machines  play. 

finger  board.  Music,  a  The  part  of  a  stringed  instrument, 
usually  a  flat  or  slightly  rounded  wooden  strip  on  the 
neck,  against  which  the  fingers  press  the  strings  to  vary 
the  tone,  b  The  keyboard  of  a  piano,  organ,  etc. ;  manual, 
fin'ger-breadth'  (fTq'ger-brgdtli'),  n.  A  finger’s  breadth  ; 
a  digit.  See  digit. 

finger  brush.  Bookbinding.  A  brush  for  applying  size  to 
book  covers. 


a  feigning.]  A  feint  in  fencing. 
Obs. 

find,  FIEND. 

find'able.  See -able. 
fln'dal.  ».  [AS.  fyndele  inven¬ 
tion.]  Obs.  1.  Invention. 

2.  Treasure-trove  ;  wreckage. 

flnd'er-point'  punch.  =  cen¬ 
ter  punch  b. 

find 'fault',  v.  A  censurer  or 
caviler. —  find  'fault' ing,  n.  Both 
Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 
fin'd!  ble  (fYn'dY-b’l),  a.  [L. 


findere  to  split.]  Capable  of 

being  cleft  or  riven.  Obs.  —  fin'- 
di-ble-ness.  n.  Obs.  [finjan.I 
fin-d,1an'  (fYn-jan').  Var.  of| 
fin'ay  <  fYn'dY),  a.  [AS.  fimhn 
heavy.]  Full;  heavy ;  firm;  solid; 
plentiful.  Obs.  [End;  finis.  1 
|l  fl'ne  (fe'na),  n.  [It.]  Music.  \ 
flne'a-ble,  a.  See  finable. 
fine '-ax'  or  -axe',  v.  t.  Sfntu> - 
cutting.  To  face  (stone)  by  con¬ 
tinued  tapping  with  a  special 
form  of  ax. 


fine'-bore',  v.  t.  Mech.  To  bore 
accurately  (a  gun  or  gun  barrel) 
so  as  to  give  a  fine  finish  to  it. 
fl-neer'.  veneer. 
fi-neer',  v.  i.  [Cf.  OD.  fijneren 
to  acquire  wealth.]  Togetgoods 
made  up  so  as  to  be  unfit  for 
others,  and  then  threaten  not  to 
take  them  except  on  credit.  Obs. 
fine'-head  ed, a.  Clever;  subtle; 
ingenious  in  reasoning.  Rare. 
fiae'ish,  a.  See-isn. 
fine'leaa,  a.  [fine  end  +  -Zess.] 


Endless.  Obs.  or  R. 
flne'ly.  adv.  of  fine. 
fine'ment,  rt.  Refinement;  sub¬ 
tle  distinction.  Rare. 

||  fl'nem  re'api-ce  (fl'nPm  r?s'- 
pl-se).  ( L.l  Consider  the  end. 
fin'er  (fTn'?n,  n.  A  refiner, 
fin'er-y  (fln'Pr-Y), n.  Also  finery 
furnace,  or  finery  hearth.  [See 
fine  to  make  fine:  cf.  V.finerie.] 
Iron  Works.  =  refinery. 
fl-nea'aer.  w.  One  who  finesses, 
fine'-atill',  n.  A  vessel  used  in 


finestilling.  [top  grass.  I 

fine 'top',  n.  Bot.  Fiorin,  or  red-| 
fin'ew,  n.  [AS.fynegian,fT.fy- 
nig  musty,  fyne  mold.  Cf.  vin- 
newed.]  Moldiness.  Obs. 
fin'ew,  r.  t.  fir  t.  [AS.,/>//j?‘^ean.] 
To  become,  or  cause  to  become, 
moldy.  Obs. 

fin'ewed,  a.  Moldy.  Obs.  — 
fin'ewed-neas,  n.  Oos. 
fin'fiah',  7t.  a  A  finback  whale, 
b  pi.  True  fish. 

fln'-foot'ed.  a.  a  Having  pal¬ 


mate  feet.  b  Having  lobate  toes, 
as  the  coots  and  grebes, 
fin-gan'  (ftn-giin').  Var.  of 
finjan. 

fin'ger-a-ble,  a.  See  -able. 
Rare.  [lology.I 

finger  alphabet.  See  i»acty-| 
fin^ger-berry,  n.  The  high 
blacKberry  or  the  eastern  U.  S. 
finger  bowl  or  glass.  A  bowl  or 
basin  to  hold  water  for  rinaing 
the  fingers  at  table, 
finger  coral.  A  hydroid  coral 


food,  foot  j  out,  oil ;  chair  ;  po  ;  sing,  irjk  ;  then,  thin  ;  nature,  verdure  (260) ;  K  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144) ;  boN  ;  yet ;  zh  =  zin  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Guide. 

Full  explanations  of  Abbreviations,  Sljjns.  etc..  Immediately  precede  the  4  ocabulary. 
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finger  hole.  In  flutes,  oboes,  clarinets,  and  other  wind  in¬ 
struments,  a  hole  in  the  tube  for  changing  the  pitch  of  the 
tone  according  as  it  is  left  open  or  is  closed  by  the  finger, 
fin'ger  lng  (fYq'ger-Yng),  n.  [Peril,  fr.  F.  Jin  grain  flue 
grain.]  I.  A  worsted  yarn  for  stockings. 

2.  A  coarse  woolen  cloth.  Obs.  Scot. 
fin'ger-ing,  n.  1.  Act  or  process  of  handling  or  touching 
with  the  fingers ;  as,  the  fingering  of  sums  of  money. 

2.  Music,  a  Act  or  method  of  using  the  fingers  in  playing 
upon  an  instrument,  as  on  a  pianoforte,  b  The  marking  of 
the  method  by  figures  on  a  piece  of  music. 

3.  Delicate  work  made  with  the  fingers.  Spenser. 

fin'ger-ling  (flij'ger-llng),  n.  [finger- f  1st -Zm?.]  1.  Any¬ 
thing  very  small  ;  specif.,  any  small  fish  no  longer  than  a 
finger;  esp.,  in  Great  Britain,  the  parr. 

2.  A  covering  for  a  finger  ;  a  glove  finger  ;  a  thimble.  Obs. 
finger  plate.  A  strip  of  metal,  glass,  etc.,  usually  orna¬ 
mental,  placed  above  or  below  the  handle  on  the  lock  stile 
of  a  door  to  prevent  finger  marks. 

finger  reading.  A  system  of  reading  for  the  blind,  in 
which  Braille  or  other  raised  characters  are  read  by  pass¬ 
ing  the  fingers  over  them. 

fln'i-al  (fin'T-ttl),  v.  [L.  Jin  is  end.  Cf.  final.]  1.  Arch. 
The  knot  or  bunch  of  foliage,  or  other 
ornament,  that  forms  the  upper  extremity 
of  a  pinnacle,  canopy,  gable,  or  the  like, 
in  Gothic  architecture ;  sometimes,  the 
pinnacle  itself. 

2.  Arch.  A  terminating  or  crowding  de¬ 
tail,  as  a  vase  in  a  broken  pediment, 
fln'i-cal  (-ktfl),  a.  [From  fine,  a.]  Af¬ 
fectedly  fine  ;  overnice  ;  unduly  fastidi¬ 
ous.  “  Finical  taste.”  Wordsworth. 

Syn.  —  Fastidious,  nice,  dainty,  effemi¬ 
nate,  dandified,  trim,  smug,  brisk,  smart, 
alert.  —  Finical,  spruce,  dapper,  jaunty,  foppish  are  here 
compared  esp.  with  reference  to  costume  or  appearance. 
Finical  (see  nice)  suggests  fussy  or  affected  nicety  of  dress 
or  manner;  as,  “A  set  of  fashionable  coxcombs  are,  to 
a  nauseous  degree,  finical  and  effeminate  to  show  their 
thorough  breeding’’  ( Hazlitt ):  “  They  disgust  me  always, 
Robertson  with  his  pomp  ana  his  strut,  and  Gibbon  with 
his  finical  and  French  manners”  ( Cowper ).  Spruce  im¬ 
plies  a  somewhat  vulgar  neatness  and  smartness;  dapper 
suggests  a  rather  consequential  trimness  and  briskness, 
esp.  on  the  part  of  a  small  person  ;  as  “  Fastidious  Brisk  : 
a  neat,  spruce ,  affecting  courtier,  one  that  wears  clothes 
well,  and  in  fashion ;  practiceth  by  bis  glass  how  to  sa¬ 
lute ’’(5.  Jonson);  “The  spruce  apprentice  sets  up  for  a 
critic”  (Goldsmith):  “Cibber,  the  smart,  dapper  little 
Frenchified  coxcomb  ”  ( Leslie  Stephen) ;  “  Guiao’s  dapper 
Archangel  ”  ( Hawthorne ).  Jaunty  connotes  airy  and 
complacent  sprightliness ;  foppish,  ostentatious  and  dan¬ 
dified  finery  of  appearance;  as,  “An  indescribable  air  of 
jaunty  impudence  and  perfect  self-possession  pervaded  the 
whole  man”  ( Dickens );  “another  gentleman,  gayly,  but 
not  foppishly  dressed  ”  (Mad.  D'Arlday).  See  neat,  smart. 
—  flnl-cal'i-ty  (-kSl'Y-tY),  fln'i-cal  ness,  n.  —  fin'i  cal  - 
ly,  adv. 

fln'ick  ing  (fTn'T-kTng),  fin'ick-y  (-kT),  fin'i  kin  (-T-kTn), 
a.  1.  Finical  ;  unduly  particular  ;  mincing  ;  trivial. 

2.  Dainty.  Obs. 

fin'i-fy  (ftn'T-fI),r.Z.;  FiN'i-FiED(-fld);  PiN'i-FY/iNG(-fI/Tng). 
[jine,  a.  -f-  -/>/.]  To  make  fine  ;  to  trick  out  ;  to  furbish, 
fln'lng  (fin'Tng),  n.  [See  fine  to  make  fine.]  1.  Act  or 
process  of  fining  ;  specif. :  a  Metal.  The  conversion  of  cast 
iron  into  wrought  or  malleable  iron  in  a  hearth  or  charcoal 
fire,  a  process  now  superseded  by  puddling,  b  Glass 
Mann f.  The  process  of  effecting  complete  solution  of  the 
sand,  etc.,  and  producing  clear  metal  by  keeping  the  ma¬ 
terials  at  a  high  heat  in  the  melting  pot.  c  Of  a  liquid,  as 
wine,  act,  operation,  or  process  of  clarifying. 

2.  Material  for  clarifying,  as  gelatin,  etc.;  —  often  pi. 
fi'nis  (fi'nYs),  n.  [L.]  1.  An  end  ;  conclusion;  —  formerly 
often,  and  now  occasionally,  used  at  the  end  of  a  book. 

2.  A  goal ;  end  in  view.  Rare.  Carlyle. 

fin'ish  (fYn'Ysh),  v.  t.  ;  fin'ished  (-Ysht) :  fin'ish-ing.  [F. 
Jinir  (with  a  stem  finiss-  in  several  forms,  whence  E.  -ish  ; 
see  -ish),  OF.  fenir,  fr.  L.  fin  ire  to  limit,  finish,  end,  fr. 
finis  boundary,  limit,  end.  See  fine  end.]  1.  To  arrive 
at  the  end  of  ;  to  bring  to  an  end  ;  to  put  an  end  to  ;  to 
make  an  end  of  ;  to  end  ;  terminate. 

And  heroically  hath  finished 
A  life  heroic.  Milton. 

2.  To  bestow  the  last  required  labor  upon  ;  to  complete  ; 
to  bestow  the  utmost  possible  labor  upon  ;  to  perfect ;  to 
accomplish  ;  to  perform  completely. 

3.  To  dispose  of  or  consume  completely  ;  to  overthrow’  or 
exhaust  utterly  ;  as,  to  finish  a  book  ;  to  finish  the  meat ; 
to  finish  an  enemy.  Now  Chiefiy  Colloq. 

4.  To  limit  ;  bound.  Obs.  cC*  R. 

Syn.  —  Conclude,  complete,  accomplish,  perfect.  See 

CLOSE. 

to  finish  off,  to  complete. 

fin'ish.  v.  i.  1.  To  come  to  an  end  ;  terminate ;  cease  ; 
to  reach  the  end  of  a  course,  task,  or  undertaking ;  as,  the 
favorite  finished  in  front. 

IliB  days  in  a  y  finish  ere  that  hapless  time.  Sheik. 


2.  To  end;  die.  Rare.  Shade. 

to  finish  with,  a  To  have  done  with  ;  to  cease  to  have  rela¬ 
tions  with.  b  To  complete  work  upon, 
fin'ish  (fYn'Ysh),  n.  1.  The  conclusion  ;  end  ;  final  stage  ; 
specif.,  Sporting ,  the  end  of  a  race  or  hunt. 

2.  That  which  finishes,  completes,  or  perfects  ;  specif.  : 
a  Arch.  The  joiner  work  and  other  finer  work  required 
for  the  completion  of  a  building,  especially  of  the  interior. 
See  inside  finish,  outside  finish,  b  Fine  A  rts.  The  labor 
required  to  give  final  completion  to  any  work  of  art  ; 
hence,  minute  detail,  careful  elaboration,  or  the  like,  c 
Painting.  A  material  used  in  finishing  ;  as,  oil  finish. 
See  FINISHING  COAT. 

3-  The  result  of  completed  labor,  as  on  the  surface  of  an 
object ;  the  condition  of  being  perfected  ;  manner  or  style 
of  finishing ;  as,  a  rough,  dead,  or  glossy  finish  given  to 
cloth,  stone,  metal,  etc. ;  the  exquisite  fin  ish  of  Corot’s  art. 
4.  A  place  of  refreshment  open  all  night.  Slang ,  Eng. 
fin'ished  ( -Ysht), p.a.  1.  Concluded;  completed;  perfected. 
2.  Polished  to  the  highest  degree  of  excellence  ;  complete  ; 
perfect ;  consummate  ;  as,  a  finished  poem ;  a  finished 
education  ;  a  finished  actor. 

finished  products,  Pol.  Econ.,  products  that  have  reached 


the  consumer. 

lin'ish-er  (fin'Ysh-er),  n.  1.  One  that  finishes,  puts  an 
end  to,  completes,  or  perfects  ;  —  esp.  used  in  the  trades, 
as  in  hatting,  weaving,  bookbinding,  etc.,  for  the  work¬ 
man  or  machine  that  gives  a  finishing  touch  to  the  work, 
or  any  part  of  it,  and  brings  it  to  perfection. 

2.  Something  that  gives  the  finishing  touch  to,  or  settles, 

anything  ;  a  settler.  Colloq. 

finisher  of  the  law,  the  hangman  ;  executioner. 

fin'ish-ing,  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  of  finish.  Specif.  :  rb.  n.  a 
Act  or  process  of  completing  or  perfecting ;  that  which 
completes  or  perfects  ;  the  final  vork  upon  or  ornamenta¬ 
tion  of  a  thing,  b  pi.  Arch.  The  wooden  fixtures  of  a 
building  other  than  the  floors.  G.  Ellis. 

finishing  coat,  a  Plastering.  The  final  coat  of  plastering 
applied  to  walls  and  ceilings,  usually  white  and  rubbed 
smooth,  b  Painting.  The  final  coat  of  paint,  usually  dif¬ 
ferently  mixed  and  applied  from  the  others.  —  f.  hammer, 
the  final  hammer  used  by  gold  beaters.  —  f.  rolls.  Iron 
Working ,  the  rolls  of  a  train  which  receive  the  bar  from 
the  roughing  rolls,  and  reduce  it  to  its  finished  shape.  —  f. 
school,  a  school  where  young  women  are  prepared  for  en¬ 
trance  into  society.  —  f.  stove,  a  stove  for  heating  a  book¬ 
binder’s  finishing  tools.  —  f.  tap,  Mech .,  a  bottoming  or 
plug  tap. 

fi'nite  (fi'nit),  a.  [L.  finilus,  p.  p.  of  finire.  See  finish.] 

1.  Fixed  ;  definite.  Obs. 

2.  Having  definable  limits  or  boundaries;  circumscribed 
or  provided  with  termini. 

3.  Having  a  character  or  being  completely  determinable 
(in  theory  or  in  fact),  either  a6  an  object  of  thought,  or  as 
susceptible  of  complete  enumeration  or  of  physical  meas¬ 
urement  ;  involving  restriction  :  conceivably  subject  to 
experience  ;  neither  infinite  nor  infinitesimal. 

4.  a  Of  numbers,  attainable  or  surpassable  by  counting  ; 
less  than  an  integer  that  may  be  assigned,  b  Of  continu¬ 
ous  magnitude,  less  than  the  unit  magnitude  multiplied 
by  some  finite  number,  and  greater  than  the  unit  divided 
by  some  finite  number ;  —  thus  opposed  both  to  injinite 


and  to  infinitesimal. 

finite  canon.  Music,  one  that  comes  to  a  definite  end  with 
its  theme,  instead  of  perpetually  repeating.  —  f.  proposition 
Logic ,  a  proposition  whose  predicate  is  not  iunnitated.  — 
f.  verb.  Gram.,  the  predicative  forms  of  a  verb,  taken  col¬ 
lectively,  as  opposed  to  the  verbals ;  a  verb  form  limited 
as  to  person  ana  number.  Cf.  infinite  verb,  infinitive. 

Finite  Verb :  Any  part  of  a  verb  that  can  lie  need  as  the  predi¬ 
cate  of  a  sentence  ;  ...  so  called,  because  it  is  limited  to  the 
same  person  (first,  second,  or  third)  and  to  the  Bame  number 
(singular  or  plural)  as  its  subject.  Netfield. 

fi'nite,  V.  t.  To  make  finite  ;  to  limit, 
finl-tcs'i-mal  (fYn'Y-tSs'Y-m&l),  a.  Math.  Defined  by  a 
finite  ordinal  number. 

fin'i-tude  (fYn'Y-tud),  n.  [See  finite.]  Finite  state. 

Here  we  are  with  the  world  in  our  hands,  beset  already  with 
temptation  and  with  all  the  pangs  of  our  flnitude.  Josiah  Iloyce. 
fin-jan'  (fYn-jan'),  n.  Also  fingan ,  findjan ,  fingian ,  etc. 
[Ar.  fin j an.']  In  the  Levant,  a  small  coffee  cup  without  a 
handle,  such  as  is  held  in  a  cup  or  stand  called  a  zarfi. 
fin  keel-  Font.  A  projection  downward  from  the  keel  of  a 
yacht,  resembling 
in  shape  the  fin  of  a 
fish,  though  often 
with  a  cigar-shaped 

bulb  of  lead  at  the  _  _ 

bottom,  and  gener¬ 
ally  made  of  metal.  , 

Its  use  is  to  ballast  arm  keel, 

the  boat  and  also  to  enable  her  to  sail  close  to  the  wind 
and  to  make  the  least  possible  leeway  by  offering  great 
resistance  to  lateral  motion  through  the  water. 

Fin'i and-er  (fin'lan-der),  n.  A  native  or  inhabitant  of  Fin¬ 
land.  See  Finn. 

Finn  (fin),  n.  1.  A  native  of  Finland. 

2.  Ethnol.  A  member  of  a  race  formerly  held  to  be  of 
Mongolian  origin,  but  now  by  many  to  be  Caucasians 


closely  related  to  the  Teutons.  Typically  they  are  tall, 
dolichocephalic  or  mesocephalic.  and  of  a  red-blond  com¬ 
plexion.  They  include,  besides  the  Finns  of  Finland,  the 
Livonians,  Letts,  and  allied  peoples.  In  northern  Finland 
the  race  is  mixed  with  Lapp  blood.  Cf.  Nordic  race. 

3.  A  member  of  any  of  the  Finnic-speaking  races,  for¬ 
merly  held  to  be  racially  allied  because  of  the  common 
origin  of  their  speech.  See  Finno-Ugric. 

fin'nan  had'die  tfYu'dn),o>-  fin'nan  liad'dock.  A  smoked 
haddock,  said  to  be  so  called  Irom  the  town  of  Findon  or 
of  Findhorn,  both  in  Scotland. 

Finn'ic  (fln'Yk),  a.  Of  or  pert,  to  the  Finns,  or  of  or  desig¬ 
nating  Finnish  or  related  languages.  See  Finno-Ugric. 

Finn'ish  (-ish),  a.  Of  or  pert,  to  Finland,  the  Finns,  or 
their  language  —7*.  The  language  of  the  Finns  ol  Fin¬ 
land.  Their  alphabet  has  twenty-one  Roman  letters,  two 
of  the  vowels  being  diacritically  marked.  Cf.  Finnic. 

Fin 'no-.  Combining  form  for  Finn  or  Finnish  ;  as  in  Fin/no- 
Hun-ga'ri-an,  etc.  ,  . 

Fin  no-U'gric  (fYn'o-oo'grik),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the 
Finns  and  the  Ugrians  ;  also,  designating  the  family  of 
languages  in  which  theirs  are  included.  —  n. 

Finno-Ugric  languages,  a  subfamily  of  the  Ural-Altaic  lan¬ 
guages  (see  under  Ural-Altaic)  spoken  mainly  in  Lap- 
land,  Finland,  and  Hungary,  and  on  the  eastern  slopes  of 
the  Ural  mountains,  ana  containing  the  highly  developed 
Finnish  and  Magyar  languages.  Some  consider  the  Fmno- 
Ugric  languages  to  be  nearly  related  to  the  Indo-Euro¬ 
pean  languages,  both  being  derived  from  a  parent  Ugro- 
Aryan  language.  The  family,  which  is  also  called  Uarian%. 
Ugro-Finnic ,  Finnic ,  etc., is  classified  by  Donner  as  follows: 


Branch 

Grodi- 

Languages 

Chief  Locality 

Ostynk 

North  Ostyak,  Irtysh,  and 
Surgut  Ostyak 

Western  Siberia 
Central  A6ia 

Ugric 

Vogul 

North  or  Sosva  Vogul, 
Kanda  Vogul 

Western  Siberia 

Magyar 

Magyar 

Hungary 

Permian 

Votyak,  Sirvenian  or  Zy- 
rian,  Permian 

Provinces  of  Vyat¬ 
ka  &  Perm,  in  Rus¬ 
sia 

Finnic 

Volga- 

Volga  Subgroup  :  Chere- 
mis&iun,  Mordvinian 

Middle  Volga  re¬ 
gion,  in  Russia 

Baltaic 

West  Finnic  Sub-group  : 
Ksthonian,  Finn  ish,  Lapp, 
Livonian,  Vepse,  Vote 

Lapland,  Finland,. 
Russian  Baltic 
Provinces,  &c. 

fin'ny  (fYn'Y),  a.  Having,  abounding  in,  or  resembling, 
fins;  hence,  pertaining  to,  or  abounding  in,  fishes. 

"With  patient  angle  trolls  the  finny  deep.  Goldsmith. 
fin  ray.  One  of  the  hornlike,  cartilaginous,  or  bony,  der¬ 
mal  rods  which  form  the  externally  projecting  part  of  the 
skeleton  of  the  fins  of  fishes. 

Fin'sen  light  (fin'seii).  [After  Prof.  Niels  R.  F insen  (b. 
I860),  Danish  physician.]  Med.  Highly  actinic  light,  de¬ 
rived  from  sunlight  or  from  some  form  of  electric  lamp,  used 
in  the  treatment  of  lupus  and  other  cutaneous  affections, 
tin  whale.  A  finback. 

fiord  (fydrd),  n.  Also  fjord-  [Dan.  &  Norw.  fiord.  See 
frith.]  A  narrow  inlet  of  the  sea,  between  high  banks 
or  rocks,  as  on  the  coasts  of  Norway  and  Alaska. 
fi'O  rin  (fl'o-rYn),  n.  [Cf.  Ir.  fiothran  a  sort  of  grass.]  Red- 
top  ( Agrostis  alba).  See  redtop.  Great  Britain. 
fi  O'rite  (fi-o'rit),  ?i.  [From  Santa  Fiora ,  Italy,  its  local¬ 
ity.]  Min.  An  opal  occurring  near  hot  springs  in  grayish 
or  whitish  incrustations,  sometimes  fibrous  and  pearly. 

||  fio'ri  tu'ra  (fyo're-too'ra),  n.  [It.,  a  flowering.]  Music. 
An  embellishment;  commonly,  in  pi .  [fioriture  (-ra)]» 
florid  melodic  ornaments,  as  trills,  turns,  etc. 
fip'pen-ny  (fYp'«n-Y;  flp'nY),  a.  Five- 
penny;  —  a  corruption.  Dial.  U.S.  Eng. 
fippenny  bit.  The  Spanish  half 
real,  a  silver  coin  taken  at  one 
sixteenth  of  a  dollar  ;  —  formerly 
so  called  in  Pennsylvania  and  the 
adjacent  States.  Before  the  act  of 
Congress,  February  21,  1S57,  caused 
the  adoption  of  decimal  coine  and  the 
withdrawal  of  foreign  coinage  from 
circulation,  this  coin  passed  currently 
for  cents,  and  was  called  in  New 
England  a  fourpence  ha’penny  or  a 
fourpence;  in  New  York  u  sixpence; 
in  Pennsylvania,  Virginia,  etc.,  a  fip  ; 
and  in  Louisiana,  a  picayune, 
fir  (fflr),  n.  [Dan. /yr,/yrr,  or  I  cel. 
fiyri-  (in  comp.);  akin  to  Sw.  furu , 

I  cel.  Jura,  AS.  fnrh  in  furhwudn 
fir  wood,  G.  fohre ,  OHG.  forha 
pine,  verehe ih  a  sort  of  oak,  L. 
quercus  oak.]  1.  a  Any  pinaceous 
tree  of  the  genus  Abies  (see  Abies). 

The  firs  are  of  graceful  shape  and 
often  of  large  size.  Some  species 
are  valued  for  their  timber,  oth¬ 
ers  for  their  fragrant  resin.  Many 
are  ornamental  in  cultivation, 
b  Any  of  various  other  related 


Western  Balsam  Fir 
(  Abies  concolor). 


having  fingerlike  lobes,  as  Mille- 
pora  alcicorms.  See  mili.kpore. 
finger  cymbals.  Castanets, 
fin'gera  Fingered.  Ref.  Sp. 
fingered  (fnj'gprd),  a.  i.  Hav¬ 
ing  fingers. 

2.  Subjected  to  fingering 
fin'ger-er,  n.  One  who  fingers  ; 
a  pilferer. 

finger  fern.  The  ceterach. 
finger  fish.  A  starfish, 
finger  flower.  The  foxglove, 
finger  grass,  a  =  crab  grass, 
la.  b  See  Chloris,  2 
finger  grip.  An  implement  for 
recovering  tools,  etc.,  that  have 
dropped  down  in  n  bored  shaft, 
finger  guard.  The  portion  of  u 
sword  guard  extended  parallel 
to  the  grip  to  protect  the  fingers, 
finger  language.  Language  ex¬ 
pressed  by  means  of  dactylology, 
fin'ger-less,  a.  See -lens. 
fin'ger-let.  n.  See  -i.kt. 
finger  lime.  =  native  lime  b. 
Australia. 

fingernail.  See  nail. 
finger  nut.  A  wing  nut. 
finger  pillory.  Sec  pillory. 
finger  post.  A  guidepost  bear¬ 
ing  an  index  finger. 

*nger  root.  The  foxglove. 


finger  screw.  A  wing  screw, 
finger  shell.  A  marine  bivalve 
shell  of  the  genus  Pholas  ;  —  so 
named  from  its  form, 
fin'ger-smith',  n.  A  midwife  ; 
also,  a  pickpocket.  Slava. 
finger  speech.  =  finger  lan¬ 
guage. 

finger  sponge.  Any  sponge  hav¬ 
ing  finger-shaped  lobes,  or 
branches.  [for  a  finger  I 

finger  stal.  A  cover  or  shield  I 
finger  steel.  A  Rteel  instrument 
for  whetting  a  currier’s  knife, 
lin'ger-stone',  n.  1.  A  stone 
small  enough  to  be  thrown  by 
the  hand. 

2.  A  bclemnite.  [ouaoe.| 
finger  talk.  =  finger  lan-| 
fin'ger- wise'.  adr.  See  -wise. 
fin'ger-y  (fln'ger-Y).  a.  Branch- 
I  ing  like,  or  resembling,  fingers, 
fln'gle-fan'gle  ( fYn'g’l-ffiij'gT), 
n.  [From  /angle.']  A  trifle  ; 
something  fantastic  or  whimsi¬ 
cal.  —  fin'gle-fan'gled  (-g’ld),  a. 
Fin'go.  Y  ar.  of  Finou. 
fin'gri-go  (fYi)'grY-gfi),  n. ;  pi. 
j  -oos  (-g5z).  (So  called  in  Ja- 
I  maica.]  A  prickly,  climbing 
nyetnginiaeeous  shrub  (Piso- 
I  via  aculeafox  of  the  West  Indies 


i  and  South  Florida. 

Fin'gu  (fTp'goo).  n.j  pi.  Ama-  ! 
fingu  (a'mii-flii'goo)  or  Fix- 
ous  (fYp'gdbz)  [Lit.,  poor,  vag-  , 
abend. ]  A  Kafir  of  a  broken  or  | 
outcast  tribe  of  South  Africa  :  — 
so  called  by  the  dominant  tribes, 
fin'gure.  n.  [L  fingere  to  fash¬ 
ion.)  A  fabrication.  Obs. 
fin'i-al.  a.  Final.  Obs. 
fin'i-aled  (fin'Y-ald),  a.  Pro- 
I  vided  with  a  flnial.  [ncss.j  j 
fin'i-cism  (-sYz’m),  n.  Finical-! 
fin'ick-i-ness,  v.  See  -ness  : 

FINICKY.  [ING. | 

fin'ick-ing-ly.  adv.  of  finick-|  i 
fi-nif'ic  (iY-nYf'Yk  ;  H-),  n.  [L. 
finis  end  -f -J  are  re  to  make  ]  A  j 
limiting  element  or  quality.  R.  \ 
fin'i-kin,  fin'i-king,  a.  Sec  fin¬ 
icking,  1IXNIK1N. 
fin'ing  pot  ( fTn'Yng).  A  vessel 
in  which  metals  are  refined. 

II  fi'nis  co-ro'nat  o'pus.  [L.] 
The  end  cmwns  the  work. 
fin'ish-a-vle.  a.  See -able. 
finisher  jigs.  Mining.  Jigs  for 
saving  fine  ores  or  metals  in  a 
concentrator  or  stamp  mill, 
fin'ish-ment,  n.  Finishing;  end; 
death.  Obs. 

fin'isht.  Finished.  Rtf.  Sp. 


II  fi'nis  li'ti-um  (fT'nYs  lYsh'Y- 
n»u'.  [L.J  An  end  of  lawsuits, 
fi'nite  ly.  adr.  of  finite. 
fi'nito-neas,  n.  See -ness. 
fin'i  tive.  a.  VL.finitirus  defin¬ 
ing.!  Definitive  ;  defining.  Obs. 
fi-ni'tor, //.  (L.,  determiner  of 
boundaries  ]  The  bori/on.  Obs 
fin'i  ty  (fin'Y-tY).  n.  (OF.  fini¬ 
te-]  1.  Finitude  Rare. 

2.  Finite  space  or  region, 
finks  n.  Sec  ff.nks. 

Fink  truss.  See  truss,  n. 
fin'iand'.  n.  The  realm  of 
I'fihes.  .Yon re  Word.  Lowell. 
Fin'lay’s  com'et(fYn'iaz).  See 
COM  KT. 

fin'less,  a.  See  -less. 
fin'iet.  n.  A  little  fin  ;  one  of 
the  parts  of  a  divided  fin. 

Finn.  n.  [Cf.  Ir.  fionn  white, 
fair.]  See  Fenian,  1. 

Finn.  Abbr.  Finnish, 
fin'nac,  fin'nack  (fYn'dk),  n. 
[Gael,  fionnag  ;  cf.  fionn  white  ] 
A  trout  found  in  Scotland,  re¬ 
garded  as  a  variety  of  the  brook 
trout. 

fin'nare'  (fYn'fir'),  n  See  pe¬ 
trography. 

finne.  +  fin.  [or  fins. | 

finned  (find),  a.  Having  a  fin, | 


fin'ner. //.  1.  A  finback  whale. 
2.  =  FINN  AC.  Eng. 

Finn'i-cize  (fYn'Y-sTz),  v.  t.  To 
put  in  Finnish  form.  Rare. 
fin'nick-ing.  fin'nick-y.  Vara, 
of  finicking,  finicky. 
fin'ni-kin.  n.  [Cf.  fi  nikin.]  1. 
A  finicking  peraon. Obs.  [Cfea. j 
2.  Variety  of  domestic  pigeon.  | 
fin-nim'brun.  n.  A  trifle.  Obs. 
fin'nip,  n.  A  five-pound  note. 
Slang,  Eng.  [NAC.| 

fin'noc,  fin 'nock.  Vara,  of  itn-| 
Fin  no  Ta'tar,  </.  See  Ural- 
Altaic  languages.  [Ugric.| 
Fin'no-U'gri-an,  n.  =  Finno-| 
fin'ny.  +  fenny. 
fi-no'chi-o  (fl-no'kY-n),  n.  [It. 
Jinocchio  fennel,  lAj.fiennclum. 
Sec  fennel.]  The  sweet  fennel. 
Fi-no'la  (fe-nfi'ld),  n.  Irish 
Myth.  The  eldest  of  the  four 
children  of  Lcr  changed  into 
swans  by  their  jealous  step¬ 
mother,  and  doomed  to  retain 
this  form,  though  without  loss 
of  human  speech,  for  IKK)  years, 
fin  pike.  The  bichir. 
fin  'sc  ale',  n.  Therudd.  [tary.J 
fin.  sec.  Abbr.  Financial  aecre-l 
Fin’s  grass  (fYnz).  Couch  grass, 
fin'-spined'  (fln'splnd/),  a. 


|  Acanthopterygian 
fint.  Obs.  "a  pers.  sing.  pr.  of 
KIND,  for  findeth. 

||  fln'ta(fen'ta),  w.  [Sp.  &  Pg.} 
A  synagogue  tax  paid  by  cer¬ 
tain*  Spanish  and  Portuguese 
.lews  and  levied  by  assessors 
called  fin'ta-do'res  (-dS'ras). 
fin'-toed',  a.  =  fin-footed. 
fiol.  +  PHIAL. 

fiole,  7/.  [F.  fiole.  See  phiai..]  A 
cup  :  vial  ;  small  vessel.  Obs. 

II  fior  di  per'si-co  (fyor'  de 
par's, -kb).  [It.,  lit.*  peach 

flower.]  A  red  and  white  mottled 
Italian  ninrble.  f  U.  S. I 

fip,  n.  A  fippenny  bit.  Loral.  \ 
fip'en-ny  (flp'rn-Y),  n.  [Cor¬ 
rupt,  of  FIVE-PENNY.]  A  clasp 
knife.  Slang,  Eng.  Sf  Austral. 
fip'pence  (fip'^ns). n.  Corrup¬ 
tion  of  fivkpence.  Colloq., Eng. 
fip'ple  ( fYp'’l).  n.  [Cf.  Feel. 
fiipi  horse’s  lip,  Norw. dial,  fiipa 
to  whimper,  pout,  Dan.  flip  ex¬ 
tremity.]  A  stopper  in  the  mouth 
of  a  wind  instrument.  Obs. 

F.  I.  P.  S.  Abbr.  Fellow  of  Incor¬ 
porated  Phonographic  Society, 
fir.  ^  fire. 
fir.  Abbr.  Firkin. 

I  fir  apple.  A  fir  cone.  Dial.  Eng. 


ale,  senate,  eftre,  Jim,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofa;  eve,  Svent,  find,  reegnt,  maker;  ice,  ill;  old,  6bey,  orb,  Sdd,  s&ft,  connect;  use,  unite,  urn,  up,  circus,  menii ; 

H  Foreign  Word.  ^Obsolete  Variant  of.  +  combined  with.  =  equals. 
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pinaceous  trees;  —  chiefly  in  combination,  as  Douglas  fir, 
Scotch  yir,  etc. 

2  a  The  wood  of  any  species  of  Abies .  b  The  wood  of  any 
of  several  related  conifers,  esp.  spruce,  and  in  English  mar¬ 
kets  of  various  pines.  Genuine  fir  may  be  distinguished 
from  pine,  spruce,  or  larch  by  the  absence  of  resin  ducts. 
In  hardness  and  appearance  it  closely  resembles  spruce. 

Fir  is  used  in  the  Bible, according  to  Sir  J.  D.  Hook¬ 
er,  for  a  number  of  conifers,  as  the  cedar  and  cypress. 
Fir/bolg/  (fer'bolK'),  n.  [OIr.  fir  Bolg  men  of  Bolg.]  One 
of  a  tribe  which,  in  Irish  tradition,  settled  in  Ireland  at  a 
very  early  date^and  was  nearly  destroyed  in  a  battle  with 
the  Tuatha  De  Danaiin.  By  ethnologists  they  are  gener 
ally  identified  with  the  dark  population,  usually  of  short 
stature,  believed  to  be  of  Iberian  affinities.  Cf.  Siluues. 
fir  club  moss  A  club  moa$(  Lyropod  i  um  selago )  of  northern 
Europe  and  America,  having  the  habit  of  a  miniature  fir. 
fire  (fir),  n.  [ME .  fir,  fyr,  fur,  AS.  fyr  ;  akin  to  I).  vuur , 
OS.  &  OHG.  Jinr,  G.  J'euer ,  Icel.  fyri,  Jury,  Gr.  rrGp  ;  cf. 
Skr.  pavaka  fire.  Cf.  empyrean,  pyre.  J  1.  The  principle 
of  combustion  as  manifested  in  light,  esp.  flame,  and  in 
heating,  destroying,  and  altering  effects  ;  combustion ; 
ignition.  It  was  formerly  regarded  as  a  tenuous  material 
substance,  and  anciently  classed  with  air,  earth,  and  water, 
as  one  of  the  four  elements.  Cf.  flame,  element,  J. 

2-  Fuel  in  a  state  of  combustion,  as  on  a  hearth,  or  in  a 
stove  or  a  furnace  ;  as,  a  cheerful  fire. 

3.  A  destructive  burning,  as  of  a  house,  town,  or  forest. 

4.  Lightning;  a  thunderbolt;  an  electric  flash;  as,  fire 
from  heaven.  Archaic. 

5.  The  means  of  lighting  a  fire  ;  fuel  (Obs.).  Also,  an  in¬ 
flammable  composition  or  a  device  for  producing  a  fiery 
display  ;  as,  red  fire,  or  Greek  fire. 

6.  Torture,  ordeal,  or  death  by  or  as  if  by  burning  ;  hence, 
severe  trial  ;  affliction. 

7-  Fever  ;  inflammation  ;  burning  heat,  arising  from  dis¬ 
ease  or  suffering. 

8-  Fig.  :  a  Liveliness  of  imagination  or  fancy  ;  genius;  in¬ 
spiration  ;  vivacity.  k‘  A  poet’s  fire."  Pope,  b  Ardor  of 
passion  ;  consuming  love  or  hate,  c  Ardor  of  spirit  or 
temperament ;  courage  ;  zeal ;  enthusiasm  ;  fervor. 

9.  Brilliancy  ;  luminosity  ;  hence,  a  star  or  other  glowing 

object.  “  Stars,  hide  your  fires."  Shak. 

10.  The  heating  powers  of  a  substance  ;  hence,  liquor.  A’. 

11.  The  discharge  of  firearms ;  tiring ;  as,  the  troops 
were  exposed  to  a  heavy  fire. 

on  fire,  burning ;  hence,  ardent ;  passionate  ;  eager  ;  zeal¬ 
ous.  —  under  f.,  exposed  to  an  enemy’s  fire  ;  in  battle, 
fire,  v.  t.  ;  fired  (flrd)  ;  fir'ing  (fir'ing).  1.  To  set  on 
fire  ;  to  kindle  ;  ignite  ;  as,  to  fire  a  house  or  chimney. 

2.  Hence  :  a  To  burn  ;  cauterize,  b  To  subject  to  intense 
heat  ;  to  bake  ;  to  burn  in  a  kiln  ;  as,  to  fire  pottery,  c 
To  feed  or  serve  the  fire  of  ;  as,  to  fire  a  boiler. 

3.  Fig.  :  a  To  animate  ;  to  give  life  or  spirit  to  ;  as,  to  fire 
the  genius  of  a  youth,  b  To  inflame  ;  to  irritate,  as  the 
passions  ;  as,  to  fire  the  soul  with  anger,  pride,  or  revenge. 

Love  had  fired  my  mind.  Dnjden. 

4.  To  light  up  as  if  by  fire  ;  to  illuminate. 

[The  sun]. /ires  the  proud  tops  of  the  eastern  pines.  Shak. 
6.  To  drive  away  or  out  by  or  as  if  by  fire.  Obs.  or  R. 

Till  my  bad  angel. fire  my  good  one  out.  Shak. 

6.  To  cause  to  explode  ;  as,  to  fire  a  mine;  to  discharge  ;  as, 
to  fire  a  musket  or  cannon  ;  to  fire  cannon  balls,  rockets, 
etc. ;  —  often  with  off. 

7.  To  project  forcibly,  as  if  from  a  gun  ;  to  hurl.  Colloq. 

8.  To  eject  forcibly  ;  to  discharge  from  a  position  ;  to 
expel  summarily  ;  —  often  with  out.  Slang. 

to  fire  off.  a  To  discharge.  See  def.  6,  above,  b  To  stop 
the  burning  of  (a  kiln). 

fir©,  v.  i.  1.  To  take  fire;  to  be  kindled  ;  to  kindle; 
hence,  to  glow  or  redden  ;  to  become  illumined. 

2.  To  be  irritated  or  inflamed  with  passion. 

3.  To  discharge  artillery  or  firearms  ;  as,  he  fired  at  them. 
4-  To  go  off,  as  a  gun.  Obs.  or  R. 

5.  To  throw  or  hurl  anything  violently.  Colloq. 

6.  a  Of  flax,  to  become  covered  with  dark  blotches,  b  Of 
corn  or  grain,  to  turn  yellow  prematurely,  as  from  drought. 

7.  Bowls.  To  deliver  a  bowl  straight  at  the  jack  with 
great  force,  to  diminish  as  much  as  possible  the  effect  of 
the  bias  of  the  bowl,  so  as  to  scatter  the  opponent’s  bowls. 

8  Bell  Ringing.  To  ring  all  the  bells  in  a  chime  at  once, 
to  fire  away,  to  begin  anything,  esp.  speech,  and  proceed 
with  it  rapidly.  —  to  f.  up.’  a  To  light  a  fire,  as  in  a  furnace, 
b  To  grow  irritated  or  angry.  “  He  .  .  .  fired  up,  and  i 
stood  vigorously  on  his  defense.”  Macaulay. 

fire  action.  Mil.  Artillery  or  small-arm  fire  considered 
as  an  element  of  attack  or  defense. 

fire  alarm  a  A  signal  given  Oil  the  breaking  out  of  a 
fire,  b  An  apparatus  for  giving  such  an  alarm, 
flre'arm'  (fir'ami'),  n.  Any  weapon  from  which  a  shot  is 
discharged  by  an  explosive,  as  gunpowder;  —  usually  ap¬ 
plied  only  to  small  arms.  —  iire'armed  (-armd/),  a. 
fire  assay.  An  assay  in  which  the  dry  material  is  sub¬ 
jected  to  high  heat.  See  cupellation. 
flre'back'  (fir'bSk'),  n.  1.  Any  of  several  species  of 
pheasants  of  the  genus  Lophura,  having  the  lower  back  a 
bright,  fiery  red.  They  inhabit  southern  Asia  and  the 
East  Indies.  Called  also  flre'-backed/  pheas'ant  (-baktO. 

2.  The  back  wall  or  back  lining  of  a  fireplace  or  furnace. 
flre'balF  (fir'bfil'),  W.  1.  a  Mil.  A  ball  filled  with  powder 


or  other  combustibles,  intended  to  be  thrown  among  the 
enemy,  to  injure  by  explosion,  to  set  fire  to  their  works, 
or  to  furnish  light  so  that  movements  may  be  seen,  b  A  lu¬ 
minous  meteor,  resembling  a  ball  of  fire  passing  through 
the  air,  and  sometimes  exploding,  c  Ball  lightning. 

2.  Her.  A  grenade  or  bomb,  fired  proper. 

3.  A  ball  of  coal  dust  and  clay  used  as  kindling  material, 
fire  bar.  A  bar  of  a  grate  or  boiler  furnace. 

fire  beetle  Aliy  of  various  beetles  having  light-producing 
organs,  but  popularly  applied  esp.  to  the  elaterid  beetles 
of  the  genus  Purophorus  of  tropical  America,  called  cucn- 
ios ,  of  which  P.noctilucus  is  one  of  the  largest  and  best- 
known.  Its  luminous  organs  are  at  the  sides  of  the  thorax 
and  base  of  the  abdomen,  and  the  light  produced  is  so 
abundant  and  brilliant  that  it  is  said  to  be  put  to  practical 
uses  by  the  natives.  See  firefly. 
fire  bill.  A 'ant.  A  list  of  the  stations  of  officers  and  crew 
in  case  of  fire. 

fire'birA'  (fir'bfird'),  n.  The  Baltimore  oriole, 
fire  boat  1.  A  steamer  equipped  with  steam  pumps  and 
other  apparatus  for  fighting  fire  on  or  from  the  water. 

2.  A  fire  ship. 

fire'bote  ,  or  fire'bOOt'  (fir'bot/),  w.  Law.  Firewood  or 
fuel,  or  the  right  of  a  tenant  to  take  it.  Obs.  or  Hist. 
fire  bos  1.  The  chamber  of  a  furnace,  steam  boiler, etc., 
for  the  fire.  See  boiler,  2d  Illust. 

2.  A  tinder  box  ;  also,  a  variety  of  fireworks.  Obs. 
fiie'brancF  (fir'orSnd'),  n.  1.  A  piece  of  burning  wood. 

2.  One  who  inflames  factions,  or  causes  contention  and 
mischief ;  an  incendiary. 

fir©  brick.  A  refractory  brick,  capable  of  sustaining  high 
heat  without  fusion,  usually  of  fire  clay  or  other  highly 
siliceous  material,  and  used  for  lining  fire  boxes,  etc. 
fir©  clay.  Clay  capable  of  being  subjected  to  nigh  heat 
without  fusing  or  softening  perceptibly,  and  hence  used 
for  fire  brick,  crucibles,  etc.  It  contains  much  silica  and 
only  small  amounts  of  lime,  iron,  or  alkalies, 
fire'eoat  (fir'kot'),  n.  A  film  of  oxide  on  metal  due  to 
the  action  of  fire  or  heat. 

fir©  control.  Nav.  The  organization  of  a  ship’s  crew  and 
battery  whereby  the  fire  of  each  gun,  group  of  guns,  or 
the  entire  battery,  may  be  controlled  and  regulated  from 
a  central  station,  as  to  target,  range,  and  project  ile, 
fir©  crack.  A  crack  which  forms  in  a  metal  while  it  is 
being  reheated  or  annealed.  —  lire'-crack  ,  r.  i. 
firecrack  er  (fir'kr&k'Sr),  n.  A  cylinder,  usually  of  paper, 
containing  an  explosive  and  a  fuse  to  be  lighted  by  hand, 
discharged  to  make  a  noise,  esp.  on  festivals,  such  as  In¬ 
dependence  Day  in  the  United  States. 

fire  damp.  Mining.  A  combustible  gas  or  “  damp  ”  formed 
by  decomposition  of  coal  or  other  carbonaceous  matter,  and 
consisting  chiefly  of  methane  (light  carbureted  hydrogen); 
also,  the  explosive  mixture  formed  by  this  gas  with  air. 
fire'dog'  (fir'd8g/  ;,205),  n.  A  support  for  wood  in  a  fire¬ 
place  ;  an  andiron.  They  are  usually  in  pairs, 
fire  door  1.  The  door  or  opening  through  which  fuel  is 
supplied  to  a  furnace  or  stove. 

2.  A  fireproof  door  in  a  building, 
fire'drake'  (fir'drak'),  fire'drag  on  (-dragon),  n.  [AS. 
fyrdraca  ;  fyr  fire  -{-  draca  a  dragon.  See  fire  ;  drake  a 
dragon.]  1.  A  drake  or  dragon  breathing  fire,  a  monster 
frequent  in  Teutonic  mythology,  esp.  as  the  guardian  of  a 
treasure  ;  —  sometimes  with  specific  allusion  to  the  dragon 
which  in  the  second  episode  of  “  Beowulf  ”  is  slain  by  and 
slays  the  hero.  See  Beowulf,  Fafnir. 

2.  A  fiery  meteor;  an  ignis  fatuus  ;  a  rocket.  Obs. 

3.  a  An  alchemist’s  helper  at  the  furnace.  Obs.  b  A 
fireman.  Obs.  c  A  fire  eater  (in  sense  2).  Obs. 

fire  drill,  a  A  primitive  device  for  kindling  fire,  consist¬ 
ing  of  a  stick  revolved  between  the  hands  or  by  a  bow, 
against  a  block  of  softer  wood,  b  A  practice  drill  with 
fire-extinguishing  apparatus  or  in  the  conduct  and  man¬ 
ner  of  exit  to  be  followed  in  case  of  fire, 
fire  eater  1.  A  juggler  who  pretends  to  eat  fire. 

2.  A  quarrelsome  person  who  seeks  affrays;  a  hotspur; 
specif.,  U.  S.  Hist.,  a  violent  Southern  partisan  before  the 
Civil  War  (so  called  by  Northern  opponents).  Colloq. 
fire  engine.  1.  All  apparatus  for  throwing  a  jet  of  water 


A  form  of  Fire  Engine.  1  Plav  Pipes  :  *2  Air  Chamber  ;  3  Steam 
Cylinder  :  4  Oiler  :  5  Steam  Chest  ;  6  Throttle  ;  7  Water  Gauge; 
•s  Steam  Gauge;  9  Try  Cocks  ;  10  Smokestack  ;  11  Dome  ;  1‘2 
Whistle;  13  Suction  Hose  ;  14  Water  Column  :  15  Suction  Con¬ 
nection  ;  16  Pumps;  17  Discharge  Valve  and  Gate;  18  Fly¬ 
wheel;  11*  Supply  Tank  ;  20  Brake  Lever  ;  21  Gong 


to  extinguish  fires  ;  formerly,  a  pump,  usually  a  kind  ox 
force  pump  with  an  air  chamber  to  insure  a  steady  flow, 
or  an  arrangement  of  two  pumps  working  alternately; 
more  recently,  a  direct-coupled  steam  engine  and  pump 
on  wheels,  drawn  by  horses  or  self-propelled,  or  any  motor 
direct-coupled  to  a  pump  and  portable ;  also,  a  portable 
device  on  the  principle  of  the  fire  extinguisher,  esp.  one 
for  ejecting  a  current  of  carbonated  water  (called  in  full 
chemical  fire  engine,  or  simply  chemical  engine). 

2.  Obs.  a  A  steam  engine,  b  An  apparatus  for  produc¬ 
ing  a  current  of  warm  air. 

fire  escape-  Any  means  or  contrivance  for  facilitating 
escape  from  a  burning  building  ;  esp. :  a  An  arrangement 
of  light  iron  ladders  with  landings,  attached  to  the  outside 
of  a  building,  b  An  extensible  portable  ladder  used  by 
firemen  on  the  outside  of  a  building. 

fire  extinguisher.  One  that  puts  out,  or  extinguishes, 
lire;  specif.,  a  portable  hand  contrivance  for  ejecting 
water  or  some  incombustible  gas.  A  common  form  con¬ 
sists  of  a  strong  copper  tank,  lined  with  lead,  containing 
a  solution  of  sodium  bicarbonate  and  a  bottle  of  sulphuric 
acid  arranged  so  that  on  turning  a  handle  or  reversing  the 
tank  the  acid  feeds  automatically  into  the  solution,  gener¬ 
ating  large  quantities  of  carbon  dioxide  and  forcing  a 
stream  of  highly  carbonated  water  from  an  attached  hose. 

UT6  fan,  n.  1.  A  hand  fire  screen.  Obs. 

2.  A  blast  apparatus  for  a  portable  forge. 

fire'— fanged  (fir'fSngd'),  p.  (I.  [See  fang,  v.]  Injured 
as  by  lire;  scorched; — said  of  manure,  grain,  or  cheese 
which  has  lost  its  goodness  and  acquired  a  smoky  appear¬ 
ance,  odor,  or  taste,  in  consequence  of  heat  generated  by 
decomposition  or  otherwise. 

fire  flag.  1.  A  meteoric  flash,  as  of  lightning. 

2.  Haul.  A  flag  flow  n  as  a  signal  of  distress  because  of  fire. 

fire'flaught  (flr'rt6t/;  Scot.  -liiiKt'),  n.  \_fire  -j-  fiaught  a 
flake,  flash.]  Chiefly  Scot.  1.  Lightning,  esp.  a  flash  of 
lightning;  a  gleam,  as  of  fire;  flash. 

2.  The  aurora  borealis. 

fire'fly'  (ffr'fll'),  n. ;  pi.  -flies 
(-fliz').  In  popular  language,  any 
nocturnal  winged  light-pro¬ 
ducing  insect.  They  are  mostly 
beetles  belonging  to  two  families, 

Lampyrid*  and  Elateridie,  and 
hence  are  more  correctly  termed 
fire  beetles ,  which  name  is,  how¬ 
ever,  usually  applied  only  to  the 
large  tropical  species  of  the  last- 
mentioned  family.  (See  fire  bee¬ 
tle.)  The  ordinary  fireflies  are  American  Firefly  a  Adult 
small,  rather  elongated,  flattened.  Beetle  of  Phot  arts  penn- 
soft-bodied  beetles  of  the  family  ,b  Barva  °f 

Lampyridse,  the  common  North  w‘  feo,ne‘ 

American  species  belonging  to  the  b 

genera  Phot  inns  and  Photuris.  They  produce  a  bright,  soft, 
intermittent  light,  without  sensible  heat,  from  an  organ  in 
the  lower  part  of  the  abdomen.  This  organ  appears  to  be 
a  specialized  part  of  the  fat  bodv,  and  is  supplied  with 
nerves  and  abundant  tracheae  The  light  is  supposed  by 
some  to  be  caused  by  oxidation  of  a  substance  secreted 
by  the  cells.  In  many  of  these  beetles  the  female  is  wing¬ 
less  ;  in  some  the  larva  is  luminescent.  These  wingless 
females  and  larvae  are  popularly  termed  glowworms. 

fire 'guard'  (fir'gard'),  n.  1.  A  protecting  shieldlike  wire 
screen  or  grating  placed  before  or  fitting  over  the  front  of 
an  open  fireplace.  Cf.  fender  i. 


2.  Land  plowed  or  cleared  as  protection  against  forest 
or  prairie  fires. 

fire  house.  1.  A  house  with  a  fireplace,  in  distinction 
from  outhouses.  Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 

2.  A  building  housing  fire-extinguishing  apparatus.  (J.  >$. 
fire  iron-  1.  A  piece  of  iron  or  steel  on  which  to  strike  a 
light.  Obs.  or  Hist. 

2.  pi.  Utensils  for  a  fireplace  or  grate,  as  tongs,  poker,  etc. 
fire  limits  The  limits  fixed  by  a  town  or  city  govern¬ 
ment  within  which  no  framed  structure  may  be  built  and 
I  no  building  may  have  a  shingled  roof, 
fire  line.  1.  Usually  in  pi.  Police  barriers  or  lines  about 
burning  buildings. 

2.  Forestry.  A  belt  of  land  from  which  trees  and  under¬ 
brush  are  burned  off  as  a  protection  against  forest  fires, 
fire'lock'  (fir'lok'),  n.  An  old  form  of  gunloek,  as  the 
wheel  lock  or  flintlock,  which  ignites  the  priming  by  a 
spark  ;  hence,  a  gun  having  such  a  lock, 
fire'man  (-man),  n. ;  pi.  -men  (-men).  1.  A  gunner.  Obs. 

2.  A  man  whose  business  is  to  extinguish  fires  ;  a  member 
of  a  fire  company. 

3.  A  man  who  tends  or  serves  fires  ;  a  stoker. 

4.  Mining.  One  who  examines  the  workings  of  a  mine  to 
see  that  no  fire  damp  is  present  and  that  conditions  are 

I  safe.  Eng. 

fire'-new',  a.  Fresh  from  the  forge  ;  bright ;  brand-new. 

Your.^/v-ne7c  stamp  of  honor  is  scarce  current.  Shak. 
fire  pink,  a  A  scarlet-flowered  catchfly  (Silene  rirginica) 
of  the  eastern  United  States,  b  The  painted  cup. 
fire'place'  (fir'plas'),  ?i.  The  part  of  a  chimney  appropri¬ 
ated  to  the  fire,  usually  an  open  recess  in  a  wall  ;  a  hearth, 
fire  Plug.  A  plug  or  hydrant  for  drawing  water  from  the 
mains  in  a  street,  building,  etc.,  for  extinguishing  fires, 
fire  POt-  A  pot  that  holds  fire  ;  specif. :  a  Mil.  A  small 
earthen  pot  filled  with  combustibles,  formerly  used  as  a 
I  missile  in  war.  Obs.  b  The  vessel  which  holds’  the  fuel  or 
|  fire  in  a  furnace.  _c  A  crucible,  d  A  solderer’s  furnace. 

I  fire'proof  (fir'proot7;  87),  a.  Proof  against  fire  ;  relatively 
i  incombustible.  Fireproof  is  often,  if  not  generally,  used. 


fir  ball.  =  fir  apple. 

fir  balsam.  =  balsam  fir  a. 
fir  beech.  The  linden.  Obs. 
fir  bob.  =  FIR  APPLE, 
fire'a  b\e.  a.  See -able. 
fire  adjuster.  One  who  adjusts 
claims  against  insurance  compa¬ 
nies  for  losses  by  fire, 
fire  ant.  A  stinging  ant. 
fire  area,  a  Area  subjected  to  a 
conflagration,  b  Mil.  Area  of 
land  or  water  effectively  covered 
by  gun  fire. 

fire  arrow.  Mil.  An  arrow  or 
dart  with  inflammable  sub¬ 
stances  attached, 
fire  balloon,  a  A  balloon  raised 
in  the  air  by  the  buoyancy  of  air 
heafed  by  a  fire  placed  in  the 
lower  part,  b  A  balloon  sent  up 
at  night  with  fireworks  which 
ignite  at  a  regulated  height, 
fire'bare',  n.  [Cf.  AS.  ffirhser 
tin-  hearing.]  A  beacon.  Obs. 
fire  barrel  A  cylinder  contain¬ 
ing  combustibles,  used  on  fire 
ships.  (a  cresset.] 

fire  basket.  A  portable  grate  ;  | 
fire  beater.  [Cf.  beet  to  mend.] 
A  stoker.  Rare.  Enq. 


fire'-bel'liedtoad.  A  toad  ( Bom- 

binator  it/neus )  of  central  and 
eastern  Europe,  with  red  or  or¬ 
ange  patches  on  its  under  parts, 
fire  blast.  A  disease  of  plants, 
esp.  of  hops,  causing  them  to  ap¬ 
pear  scorched. 

fire'blende'  (-blend'),  n  [G. 
teuerhlende .]  Pyrostilpnite. 
fire  blight.  =  peak  blight. 
fire  board.  Minina.  A  board 
displaying  the  word  fire  as  a 
danger  warning  for  fire  damp, 
flre'beard  .  n.  A  bci  een  to  close 
a  fireplace  when  not  in  use. 
fire 'bolt,  n.  A  thunderbolt  ; 
lightning.  —  fire'bolt'ed,  a. 
fire  boss.  Coal  Minin'/  =  gas¬ 
man,  2;  FIREMAN,  4.  C.  S. 
fire'brat',  n.  [fire  4-  Hrat.}  A 
thysanurous  insect  (  Thermohia 
domestica)  of  the  Lepismatida*. 
of  Europe  and  America,  that 
lives  about  fireplaces  and  ovens, 
fire'break',  n.  A  plowed  or 
cleared  space  mode  to  check  a 
forest  or  prairie  fire.  U.  S. 
firebridge  See  bridg  e,  ».,  5  d 
fire  brigade  An  organized  body 
of  firemen. 


firebug.  Incendiary;  pyrorna- 

I  niac.  r.  S. 

fire  cherry.  The  wild  red  clier- 

I  rv  (  /'rnnns  pennsf/lranica). 
fire  churn.  =  fire  drill  a. 
fire  cock.  A  cock  to  furnish 
water  for  extinguishing  fires, 
fire  command.  Mil.  In  the 
United  States  coast  artillery,  a 
group  of  guns  or  batteries  under 
the  immediate  effective  com¬ 
mand  of  one  officer  ;  the  lowest 
tactical  unit  of  fire  control, 
fire  commander  Mil.  The  sen¬ 
ior  officer  of  a  fire  command, 
fire  company,  a  A  company  oi 
men  organized  for  extinguish¬ 
ing  fires,  b  A  fire-insurance 
company,  due  flu  Enq. 
fire'erest  (-kr&d').  ".  A  small 
European  kinglet  (Requins  iqni- 
capil/us),  with  a  hrightred  crest; 
—called  also  fire'-crested  wren, 
fire  cross  See  fiery  cross. 
fired  (fird),  a.  1.  Tested,  or 
purified,  by  fire  ;  fiery.  Obs. 

2.  Her.  Represented  as  on  fire  ; 
—  said  of  a  fire  hall, 
fire  department.  A  municipal 
or  town  department  in  charge  of  I 


public  protection  against  fire. 

fire  eating  Practice  or  princi¬ 
ples  of  a  fire  eater, 
fire  edge.  The  edge  of  a  weapon 
tempered  bv  fire  ;  fiery  spirit. 
Obs.  or  Ilia).  Enq.  [  eyes.  | 

fire'-eyed  .  Having  glowing 
fire'fang  (- fling'),  ».  [See 
KANG.r.  |  State  of  being  scorched 
or  overheated.  —  t.  To  sub¬ 
ject  to  fire  :  singe  ;  scorch, 
fire  finch.  Anv  weaver  bird  of 
the  genus  Enpfectes ;  -  so  called 
from  its  red  colors, 
fire 'fish  .  n.  Anv  of  several 
singular  marine  fishes  of  the 
genus  Pterois,  family  Scorpjc- 
nidie.  of  the  Indo-Paeifie  re¬ 
gion.  They  are  usually  largely 
red.  and  have  very  large  spinose 
pectoral  and  dorsal  fins, 
fire  flair  flare  A  ribbon  fish 
( Trj/t/on  pastinarn). 
fire'flame  .  n.  The  European 
hand  fish  (  Cepola  mhesrrns). 
fire 'flirt  ,  n  The  European  red¬ 
start. 

fire'-free  .  n.  Fireproof.  Ohs. 
fire  gilding.  Fine  Arts.  A  mode 
of  gilding  with  an  amalgam  of 


I  gold  nnd  quicksilver,  the  latter 

metal  being  driven  off  by  heat. 
Hence  fire  gilt. 

fire  grasB  The  narsley  piert. 
fire  grenade.  A  band  grenade, 
fire  hangbird.  The  Baltimore 

|  oriole. 

fire  hearth.  1.  A  hearth. 

2.  A  cooking  range  for  ships, 
fire  hook.  1.  A  strong  hook  for 
tearing  down  buildings,  beams, 
etc.,  in  case  of  fire.  [fire.] 

2.  A  hook  for  raking  a  furnace! 
fire'-hot'.  a.  Hot  ns  fire, 
fire  hunt.  A  night  hunt  in  which 
torches  or  other  lights  are  used, 
fire'-hunt',  i\  i.  To  engage  in 
a  fire  hunt. 

fire  insurance  See  insurance. 
fire  lane.  =  fire  link.  2. 

,  fire '-leaves',  n.  Dial.  Enq.  a 
Any  of  several  species  of  Plan- 
I  tnqn.  esp.  P.  media,  b  The  blue 
scabious  ( Scahinsa  succisa). 
fire'less.  a.  See  -less. 
fire'light  .  n.  1.  The  light  of 
u  domestic  or  camp  fire.  [  Ohs. | 
2.  Lightning:  aurora  borealis. I 
fire  lighter.  A  composition  used 
for  kindling  a  fire. 


fire'like,  a.  See  -like. 

fire'ling,  n.  See -lino. 
fire'ly,  a  Ardent.  Ohs.  —  adv. 
Ardently  ;  eagerly.  Ohs. 
fire  main.  A  pipe  for  water  to 
he  used  in  putting  out  fire, 
fire'man-ship,  n.  See  -ship. 
fire  marble.  =  li  siachel. 
fire 'mas  ter,  or  fire  master, 
a  Mil.  An  artillery  officer  who 
formerly  supervised  the  mak¬ 
ing  of  fireworks.  Obs.  b  One 
who  directs  firemen, 
fire  mist.  Astrov.  Ounsi-nebu- 
lous  light  resolvable  into  stars, 
firen,  a.  [AS  fiiren.)  Full  of 
fire;  flaming.  Ohs. 

Fire  Nation.  See  Mascoiten. 
fire  net.  A  net  to  catch  a  person 
who  jumps  from  n  burning 
building.  [fice.  Enq?\ 

fire  office  A  fire-insurance  of- 1 
fire'-on-the-moun'tain,  n.  = 
POINSETT! A,  2. 
fire  opal.  —  oirasol. 
fire  pan.  A  pan  for  holding  or 
conveying  fire  ;  esp.,  the  recep¬ 
tacle  for  the  priming  of  a  gun 
fire  pike.  A  poker  ;  n  pike  carry¬ 
ing  combustibles.  Ohs. 


food,  foot ;  out,  oil ;  chair  ;  go  ;  sing,  igk  ;  then,  thin  ;  nature,  verdure  (260) ;  K  =:  cli  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144) ;  bow ;  yet ;  zh  =  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Guide. 
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FIREPROOF 


FIRi-T 


—  i  :?  -  v-bsniBg  strzr rrre§  or  il»- 

tercals  :■-  ?.?;■*■  i  ±  .E*  to  ignite.  Its  general  tt  ear 
u  to  iitafaia.  *  m.-cO'frt  :Soe  fc-ciidinr.  in  or- 

e.  ir*i  i  ba*k  sitl:.  rejr-ester.is  vara — -<r  degrees 
ry  froa  dre. 

Sro’proor  fir's 

7TiiA-  BDC  F  3i 

tUp*|aDD>tag  Act  or  ;r:«M»5  04  rmierag  a- it-  - 
srspr.'ci  ;  i->.\  lij?  -  ^■|rrjk.»  mod  n  ib(  procis^ 

Oae  mx:  firt?  ;  coe  sets  fire  to  Sdl 


fiimr  !_n*.  wtafeecer  its  taoreno : 


laraoni' 


ftr  'er  nr'er  ,  «.  Ose  ::.i: 

Qro'-mis  -g  »-  r  ^  1/ 

b*im:rg  if  t  rioeny.  acioi 

firs  rssl  A  r^el  ir  spxl : 

mounted  cni  nr:  for  p.  rr: 

filS'roozi  fin'mim  .  m.  A 


altered  li  ;oron^g  pixi*:  " 
ftcttxftl  poKTior  -  irmr  rrasr  tbe  r  >er  _  ch*?  e: 

>liisk®  or  iwb sg  sir:  ties  :•:  ur  d  ft  d  nlt-p  je-oy— i*ier  c 

:-  :  -  c  -  - :'  :  ft—  -  i  .  ? 

:  :-J  -  -'  •  :  ’  -  -  -  *  -  •  *  -  -  ?- 
tbe  tree-id  *-..*»-bkr  -t—  :f  ft  firearm.  me  pen  wtlicii  sunse 
tbe  be*d  of  the  aotndg?  ftmi  ajic&a  it. 
firk  fieri  r.  ;  rr tax-  rum  jhlt'TF^.  "Cf  Hr 


c«iiioO:»rc:'r  -  is  Tti_ t  "rti  d  * -urr t  t»e 
a-  * .  :  a?  i  '  i  ■  ,  -  '* 

<vn.  Pi**  orb  cf  tbe  iif*:  scar?  tbe  ekbxk  xu-i 

•^b-*nft  iuoer*.  Sisiecme*.  in  y  cf  irbe  crys- 


POsTf.. 


rffires^ibesaaf.  Ob/ 

atadrest.  (ii. 

1-  P-yniL-rug  to  tbe 

?«  rar-  :c^  l*ydex. 


tv  -  _ 3  carx .  to  beep  oc ;  to  urxee 

v  TV*  m  xw-r  12>C  V- _ IJL  n  —  v  .  *  .  - 

*•;.  5  To 

-  ark  f« :  fart  .  t.  .  i 


T 


-  «3»«n  —  t  j?  ptssii-s  to  1  per 
Bie  set  A  set  U  c.-v  rr-^- .  teagv  sn:r-e 

Bre  sii?  a  r*s 

itl -i£ zm  fOcHT  *  »ins  ::  ■» : :£«  to  •* 
Sr^'siie-  -Iz'Li  A  ;!*.:*  zn±i  tbe  : 

esp..  tie  afat  :f  tbe  wbere  se^-is 

piftcei .  knee,  b:o* ;  C-ti-sp:  life  oc  renr 
sid  er  -ad«  .  -•  —  fire'side  sbi?  t. 
fire  SP0t3  EoiiljH  ?p.;  ts  ?c  tbe  :r.s  ilb 
fir'iCoc  r  'AS.  r 

a«e.]  L  Lrvit  iieaarir 

Hre  .  also.  &  iict. 

2  i*  It  -ftl  i  — 

ft  sioiscte  ft:  i‘ 


ftiso.  to  :e  op  mtxj  ■_<:•/ 

2  To  am  jeridlr .  to  l  ire:  5r-: 
Hr  Ian  fir  Ala  .  *”  [Ptdcl  ir-  D 
four  -f  -£T7,  See  ko.^  1  A  s: 
ftftsk  of  iadstSHi  *_ie.  —  -r^ri  f 
2  A  aeMcrt  ^  ofuerr  ::  nr: 
ajr.*  axHbiisLiries  c-r  ciplc»srre&.  fourth  pait  of  ft  burel  Tin  T—f~  • 


mtice  ft  itcttocie  :  ft-sr.  ft  rre  box  :r  cbfticber. 
screen  1  A  extern  to  ir.t creep:  i be  beat  of  ft  fin 

A  i 


2  '><«*  Assrwm.  Thn  orb  o 

;-ctensiO(SC  ^rlescsfti.  iCCie: 

ecceret*  .  xs.  li»e  ±: 

3  Fliai  f C4X3.C fttTi~  H  i  e«r 
A  Tbe  act  or  prooeiasaf  hm 
5  Tbe  ;«e,sr»veti  bwfi  :  f  s 

firt-MllI  f^r  nec-ai 
HTTHAcneat .  zelesCiftl .  z*m 
2  Of  crperttaasgw  ^ 
tram  rbr'cnlz..  fer-Mi 

tn»rs.  ft  iecree  or  rz.iti-bftCe 
ociier.  Iicrnae-or  i~rx^z.  — g 
ftft  to  ft  triTeler  to  ic^cre  I 
firm  er  ilrbaer  .  :  “F  /V^  -  <t  C  T  /rrmmr.'  X*  ■  \ 

ft  cu_jeL  r:*Hr-  :r  tbe  sbnr:  :h  lenrip 
itui  fttiftpceii  for  heavier  vorx  tbic.  tbe  _:t nrer  ranzir  t-:»:-ls. 


aaurx- 


^rrr. 


:ce  itier  irtetift.  oc«2r- 
5j  tbe  s:T»r?2ft :  ft  rerk 
r  r  t*  f :  -  objtiiir,'. 


rxzi  ft?i 


3-  -Ves zl.  Li.  ft  &x  beanb.  i  :b 
frees  £  tbe  fczHiv  ex  rets  i;r  ft  : 
treec  it  ftr»i  tbe  beir  lftte- 
fire  stop  Any  Er^:-£:d5Hi->  tnez: 
sH  or  cl  :*  epa  parte  .1  ft  stz  _m 
sax®  :f  Ire.  —  fire- -Stop  r.:. 
fire  tbom  A  European  rcswocdi 


tower  ^JL_A  iea-'d :  ^ 
fire,  trap  a  plior  e^p  i  :  c 


mi  i n  me  eontn 


r-r.Tp  me 


“ii:  me  pfte- 


ft  trtd  of  t»e*er 
■witb  tbe  r>~v~  ~ 

firlot  fir'll.: 

jenaa,  IoeL  / 

2  A  vesaei  i. : 
fins  firm  . 


1  FL 
tiftl ; 

2  N: 


J  IT!  •  — 

1  Ad  :  ji  -iry  meaAir* 

reasnre-  ft  !ri»cc. 

:  Tdi^c  >LE.  'rrv:.J, 


eCXCiie  : 

Tftl  .  ftj. 


Fir  ffii-stemi-a 

vi  lj  ec^r-mr  —  ir- 


ate rtol  -edr' 
sts:  a ras  -a&e 
firm  nsss.  •*  Si 

S  yn-  —  Frurrag.: 


AX  ;  L  /' 


_5tnD-ned  ir 
*  "  c^9&  of  re¬ 
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FISHHOOK 


-  taw-rrr:  .  spedi—  I'fTered  :r.  tbr  usage*  the  ar.. 

c*bi  Hr  :*rew «  aad  •:  tier  an  :  i_ati:  as  to  the  Deity  In 

ficknci  -  kdpLri*.  of  the  gift  erf  fnutfulijrss.  b  TL-  income 
for  life-  first  year.  fonterir  payable  to  a  superior  by  every 
holder  of  a  rruiii  :r  ecilcsiastical  benefice  or  an  office  of 
fwfti — callpd ihojn'aito^jmMMi/ia, or amafet  Form 
first  fraks  pa>i  to  the  Pope  by  every  new  incumbent 
of  a  bentflee  in  the  pupal  patronage :  but  this  t«ayment 
was  iboUshei  in  F  ranee  in  1516.  and  in  England  during  the 
reign  of  Henry  VTII-.  a;  *:._h  time  the  nrst  fruits  were 
transferred  to  the  crown.  teng  later  placed  in  trust.  See 
Qm>  Awi's  Bocsrr.  c  The  earnest  products,  effects, 
or  results  of  any  werk,  endeavor,  process,  etc.  —  Pint  Gen- 
ttnv:  of  Exrcpe.  George  IV _  King  It.— >  of  Englnni. 

—  ?•:  -----  .  u  a-:  .  .  on:  :  .  -  ;•  ?:::  n  ..  i  >n  Ml  a:- 

tiactioos. — F.  finnte  of  Fruce.  Latour  d' Auvergne 

l“4-5-l r*  *  .  —  >;  called  by  Nap-lr.m  -t  growth,  f  :  ■_. 
original  growth;  virgin  tm_t«er.  Cf.  sa:  -xd  gl.  -th.- 
t  inienucu  See  is  run  >.  ...  •  AT-  —  1  lieutenant.  df  ...  an 
cffiivr  of  the  army  or  marine  corps  next  in  rank  below  a 
cat  tain,  usually  assigned  to  a  -impony.  battery.  it  rr*>op. 
See  nzETTEvax:  —  1  light  «tL  the  firs:  runnings  in  to-  irac- 
t::nati:n  of  coal  tar.  up  to  about  1  «5-  C.  — f  mate,  officer 
in  a  mer ;  nar.t  vesse.  n^it  in  rank  to  the  captain.  —  t  mean 
Use.  Opt.  M<*.  See  vsbctux.  —  t  msttiau  G;  7.  =  feimz 
:  1a>  —  £.  sertgage.  ne  whih  has  priority  as  a  lien 
over  all  ether  m engages.  —  f  nn-  =  Cekstun  name.  — 
f  nerv*.  A  m*..  s^*e:2_  one  of  the  first  pair  of  cranial  nerves, 
an  olfactory  nerve.  —  1  right,  the  nigh:  on  which  a  theat¬ 
rical  prri :  rtnanoe  first  takes  place  at  a  given  place  :  also, 
the  performance  itself.  Hence,  1m  Lighter .  one  who  is 
hit  imusily  present  at  first  nights.— 1  number  Ser-  Ln  td! 
vmias. —  1  off..»T.  -V ;  in  the  merchant  service,  the  first 

mate.  —  t  crier  reacmcr  Che-  ..  See  exaction.  —  t  point, 
dki the  wfWfiafal  pobt  of  a  «***<**^*1  sign.  The 
,ir*r p  -.;  of  Aries  tie  vernal  equinox  is  tie  < -rigin  :  right 
ascension  ani  cf  ceiestial  Longitudes.  whence  ti-y  are 
counted  eastward  or  eontracioc  kwise.— 1  wrg^ant.  Mil  .the 
highest  ranking  sergeant  in  acompany.batiery.tr  >:<pjetc  — 
t  rtcry  =  fiest  m>  L-f  teller,  i-  r  c  . .  the  pay  mg  teller 

—  I  witch.  Sz  ..  the  watch  from  eight  to  twelve  at  mii- 
mght .  also,  the  men  on  duty  during  that  time.  —  f  water, 
the  highest  quality  or  purest  luster  :  —  said  of  gems.  esp. 
diam : -n-is  a n-i  pearls.  —  the  1.  even  one ;  even  the  first  or 
as  much  as  the  first ;  the  least  .  as.  I  had  not  the  prn  de¬ 
sire  for  it :  he  was  not  guilty  of  ike  fl'rrf  offense.  T7.  S. 

firs  t  ffirsc  .  c>ir .  1  Before  any  or  some  other  person  or  thing 
in  time,  space,  rank.  etc. :  —  much  used  :n  comp: -sit ion 

Adam  vi».«/«  formed,  then  Eve.  1  Tim.  ii.  IS. 

2  F<or  the  first  time. 

For  ts  T«  were  wier  X  -c  tout  eye  I  eyed. 

Sack  seem*  yosr  t-tanty  st3L  "  "  snout. 

3  la  preference  to  anything  else  .  soofcrr  ;  rather  than 
do.  :e.  or  suffer  s:  me  thing  :  as.  surrender  i  we  will  die/fr*/- 
4-  Originally;  a:  firs.  O’-s. 

firs:  and  last  taking  everything  together  ;  altogether ;  as.  I 
saw  muon  of  him  s  r»l  r.i  1  1  *  i  ~  1  and  /ax/  it  cost  $-:•  . .* •  . 

—  f  :r  last,  at  -  -- 

And  all  are  fool*  arc  k>Ters  fret  or  las:.  Isrgdex. 
first.  a.  1-  Anything  that  is  first ;  the  beginning. 

I  am  Alp  ul  and  Onega,  tie  •■guiu:  and  the  et-iti  r  *  *?r  and 
the  las.  Err.  ir  .  IS. 

2  a  =  ftest  mass  :  as.  hetcck  or  was  a  nr/:  m  dasgics. 
b  The  winning  place  in  a  race  or  other  athletic  contest: 
as.  ces r  team  took  six  i rtf/,  fire  seconds,  and  nine  thirds. 

3  Music,  a  The  up  per  voice  p«art  of  a  duet.  trio.  etc. 
b  The  highest  or  chief  voice  or  instrument  of  its  class,  as 
in  a  chorus  or  orchestra  .  the  leader  of  a  group  of  per¬ 
formers-  c  The  prime,  or  unison.  See  I5teevaL 

4  pi.  The  finest  grade  of  many  articles  of  commerce,  as 
sugar,  lumber,  butter,  etc. 

5  BaseteJI.  First  iaLse. 

6  The  first  year  of  a  reign  or  tie  first  day  of  a  month, 
at  1 m.  at  the  Irm  at  the  beginning  or  origin.  —  f.  of  At.m . 

the  fire:  pier:  of  Ames.  See  fiest  folvt.  —  t  of  ex 

•v.t»p  ire  SICH159L  .11 

first’— born  I  First  brought  forth  :  first  in  the  order  of 
nativity .  eliest;  hence,  most  excellent :  most  distin¬ 
guished  or  exaltei. 

flrst’— bom  «  One  that  is  first  bom ;  often,  a  first-bcm 
ecu  :  henoe.  an  heir. 

first -clASS  ffirst'klas  ?  .  1.  Of  tie  best  lass  f 

the  highest  rank  ;  in  the  first  division  :  of  the  best  quality 
ftnt-raxe :  aa  a  .* rst-eiaa  tekacope :  jkrul-eUus  title. 

2  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  highest,  most  luxurious,  or 
meet  expensive  grade  in  a  series ;  as.  a  urst-ciass  man  in 
university  scan- ring  .  a  f.ra-clza  railway  carriage  or  ticket. 

3  Of  or  remaining  to  the  lowest  class,  or  first  counting 
from  the  bottom  ae.  a  -.rst-r^z-fi  clerk,  or  one  getting  the 
lowest  salary.  Rxre.  U.  S. 

tm  -dua  —  See  under  mail,  a  bag.  etc. 
first— cl  ASS*.  :  By  a  first-class  oonveyAiiie  with  first- 

class  aoe*: -un»iatic*i£.  etc.  ;  as.  they  travel  jint-dai*. 
first  — h-An  1  -iioi  :  ST  .  ccx.  At  first  hand:  —  written 
ite/rtf  leaf.— a  Obtained  directly  from  the  first .  or 
original,  scarce :  hence,  without  the  intervention  of  an 
ager  t :  as,  ~  •*  li-haskd  mformancc. . 

firstling  -ling  .  a  —  let  -  ■  Tie  first  :  3  laai 

or  km>i  the  first  prc«iuce.  o-if spring,  or  result  of  anything  . 
esp  .  the  first- tc  m  of  domestic  ammals. 
tfirstling  First  of  its  kii>i  :  first  produced  or  bom. 
firstly  rfirscT:  .  cdr.  In  the  first  place .  before  any¬ 
thing  else  ;  first . —  commonly  used  only  in  eonne-cti  on  with 
other  '•r'iinal  ai verbs  in  -ijr.  as  '*  secondly . ' 1  “  thirdly. *' 
etc.  Many  prefer  the  word  irS  in  this  use. 
first ’-rate  -rat  87  .  a.  Of  the  firs:  rate  :  — mire  esp. 
applied  to  ship**  of  war  in  the  sense  of  sire,  armament, 
etc,,  rather  than  c-i  excellence:  hence,  of  the  highest  effi¬ 
ciency  :  of  the  most  excellence  :  preeminent  in  quality, 
sxe.  or  estimation  :  extremely  gc*>± 
first ’-rate’  hirst 'r It' .  air.  Very  :>r  quite  well.  C  >r 


tirst'-rate  ffirst'rit  n.  Anything  of  the  first  rank  or 

highest  excellence  :  esp..  a  ship  of  war  of  the  first  rate, 
firth  rfirth.f,  *.  [See  faith.]  G*r< 7  A  narrow  arm  of  the 
>ea ;  a  frith ;  as.  the  Firth  of  Clyde. 

fir  wool  A  fibrous  sut'Stance  obtained  by  pounding  the 
leave^  .  f  certain  coniferous  tre^s,  esp.  of  the  Scotch  pine, 
fisc  lisa  .  r,  'F.  yi*c.  ir.  L.  ~  .j  basket,  money  basket, 
treasury.'  1.  Eo**.  H  z.  =  risers. 

2  Any  stare  or  royal  treasury  ;  an  exchequer. 

3.  •  Usually yuir.  zeotj  Lenr.  The  public  or  crown  treas¬ 
ury.  to  which  estates  es-  heat :  —  cLiedy  in  the  phrase  **  as 
to  ti.r  u/«r  **  trandating  Tar,  quo-id  ~^cum) ;  hence,  esp. 
formerly,  the  estate  of  a  rebel,  or  the  crown's  right  to  it. 

: .  s  ; : .  - 

Tiz  1.  Of  ;  r  prrtai_  ug  to*  the  puth .  treasury  or  revenue. 
2  Of  or  te naming  to  fii  an<rial  matters  generally. 

Syn.  —  See  m>  ai> •,  ial. 

fistx.  year.  .the  year  by  or  for  which  accounts  are 
reck  nr*!,  or  the  year  between  one  annual  time  of  settle- 
rt-SLt.  r  balancing  of  accounts,  and  another.  Unless 
otherwise  specified  the  fiscal  year  regularly  ends  Decem¬ 
ber  51.  The  government  ji*c*u  p  jr  ra  Great  Britain  and 
in  the  German  Empire  ends  March  31,  in  the  United 
States  June  .  in  France  December  31. 
fis  cal.  1.  An  exchequer  or  state  treasury.  Ohs. 

2.  A  treasurer.  Ohs. 

3.  The  procurator  fiscal.  Sco*. 

4  a  In  some  European  countries,  and  their  post  or  pres¬ 
ent  lobonie*.  one  of  various  odieiais  of  -different  ranks, 
having  more  cr  less  the  character  of  public  prosecutors, 
as  in  Spain  or  Portugal  the  king's  solicitor  or  attorney 
general  b  H  '*.  In  the  Holy  Roman  Empire,  the  highest 
imperial  law  dicer.  C  In  Holland  and  Dutch  col*  ties,  a 
kind  of  magistrate  having  cognizance  of  revenue  offenses, 
d  yron.  fes-kal'  In  the  Philippines,  a  provincial  officer 
who  represents  his  province  and  the  central  government 
as  a  pro-secating  attorney  in  a  court  of  first  instance, 
fis-cal'i-ty  fls-UCT-tT  .  n.  [Cf.  F.  nscaliZe.l  Excessive 
regard  for  financial  eoosaderatioiis  :  spirit  of  gain, 
fis  cal  ize  us'kdl-iz  .  r.  L  :  -rm-  -iz*i  :  -iz  esg  f-izTng'. 
To  subject  t :  fiscal  control :  to  take  charge  of  or  manage 
as  a  s;  tree  c:  revenue.  —  fis  cal-i-za’tion.  n. 
fis’eus  fis^kus  .  n.  [L..  lit.,  a  basket  ]  Earn.  Hist 
The  public  treasury :  esp..  under  the  Empire,  the  one  of 
the  three  branches  of  the  public  treasury  most  under  im¬ 
perial  conrroL  It  was  devoted  especially  to  military  pur- 
t-cses.  provincial  administration,  the  emperors’  gifts  to 
c  haritat-le  uses,  the  providing  of  grain  and  water  for  Rome, 
and.  apparently,  to  some  extent  to  the  support  of  the  im¬ 
perial  househokL  It  was  called  in  full  fj'cos  Ce'wrii  se/- 
zc-r!=  .  Cf.  wAaArrx-  It  l3ter  absorbed  the  imperial 
revenues  of  tbr  other  branches  of  the  treasury, 
fis 'e- tin  fisre-tln  :  fT-se'tln  .  n.  [G.  jLseilholz  a  species  of 
rustic. ]  Chen..  A  yellow  crystalline  coloring  principle. 
C--H-  0,.  obtained  from  fustet. 

fish  fish  .  a.  [F.  icAe  peg.  mark.  fr.  A cher  to  fix.]  A 
counter. used  in  various  games. so  metimes  shaped  like  a  fish, 
fish.  a.  ,*  pi.  1  ir,  coUeeiirtiu.  nss. 

ML  •  t.  fis  .  AS-._s*  .  akin  to  D.  rise  A.  OS.  A*  OHG. 

ficir.  G.  isc**.  IceL  -lafcr.  Sw.  A  Dan.  rise.  Goth,  jit At,  L. 
pnsns.  Ir.  iase  Ci.  fiscatoeial.  gejlxfts.  fc*e?c*ise.  In 
ac  me  cases,  such  as  nth  joint,  jish plate,  this  word  has  prob. 
been  confused  whi.  Ash,  fr.  F.  “  he  a  peg.]  1.  In  the 
broadest  sense,  a  designatiou  of  almost  any  exclusively 
auuat: :  mumal.  vertebrate  or  invertebrate. 

This  usage  is  technically  obsolete  and  is  becoming 
rare  among  educated  people"  except  in  certain  general 
phrases,  but  survives  m  compound  terms,  as  aheD/Lr/i, 
star  *: » : .  cuttle.*:.  ‘ .  and  others. 

2  Any  of  numerous  completely  aquatic,  water-breathing 
craniate  vertei  rates  having  the  limbs  when  present  devel¬ 
oped  as  fins,  and  in  the  more  typical  forms  an  elongated 
or  somewhat  fusiform  body  commonly  covered  with  scales 
or  plates  an  i  ending  in  a  broad  vertical  caudal  fin.  The 
fishes  are  divided  into  several  classes  in  nan v  recent 
classifications .  in  older  or  more  conservative  classifica¬ 
tions.  they  are  all  placed  in  the  class  P  See  Pisces. 

The  chief  and  commonly  the  only  breathing  organs  of 
fishes  are  the  gills  see  sm  .attached  to  the  branchial 
arches  at  the  sides  of  the  pharynx.  Water  is  drawn  in 
ihri-ugb  the  n :  uth.  and  expelled  through  the  clefts  be¬ 
tween'  the  arches,  aerating  the  blood  circulating  in  the 
i bin- walled  gills  The  heart  has  one  auricle  and  one  ven¬ 
tricle.  the  former  sometimes  partly  divided.  From  the 
bean  the  blood  p*a=ses  by  the  ventral  aorta  to  the  gills, 
and  from  them  to  the  various  parts  said  organs,  returning 
to  the  heart  in  a  venous  condition.  Their  blood  is  cold  in 
some  large  forms,  somewhat  warm  and  its  red  corpusc'.-s 
are  oval  and  nucleated.  Both  hepatic  and  renal  portal 
systems  of  circulation  are  commonly  present  There  is 
•often  an  air  bladder  which  see  .  sometimes  having  the 
function  of  an  accessory  breathing  organ.  Elongated 
fis-  s  usually  swim  chiefly  by  undulations  of  the  body ; 
m-i  s:  short-bodied  forms  principally  bv  means  of  the  cau¬ 
dal  nm  the  other  fins  being  used  chieny  in  balancing  and 
c :  n troll uig  their  movements  see  fix  .  Most  fishes  are 
oviparc  us.  an  i  the  eggs  are  usually  fertilized  by  the  male 
-  -  .  -  - _  -  :  :  -  *  re¬ 

produced  in  immense  numbers.  Many  elasmobranchs 
and  sc>me  other  fishes  are  viviparous. 

3.  [«rp.]  pi.  A strom.  =  Pecks. 

4  The  fies h  : f  fish,  used  as  :'ood  :  —  esp  in  distinction  from 
jlrafc,  or  the  flesh  of  nfiualw,  sad  feed,  the  flesh  of  birds. 

5  .Vox/,  a  A  purchase  used  to  fish  the  anchor,  b  A  piece 
c  f  timber,  somewhat  in  the  form  of  a  fish,  used  to  strength¬ 
en  a  mast  or  yard. 

6  A  piece  of  wood.  iron,  or  other  rigid  material  fastened 
alongside  another  in  orier  to  strengthen  it.  or  across  two 
batting  or  overlapping  pieces  to  make  a  jo  int ;  a  fishplate, 
fish  d  paradise.  =  paeajmsk  nsa. 


trrt.  •  To  meve.  or  rr:7-:»se 
i  res.:  '.m  :  m  e*,*-  -  Or  i.  s <r  R. 

Irrten  —  *  : 

ftnt'is.  m.  First.  Ok  Sod. 

Im'er  a  .*  r— er  ea.-  * 
Ok  h  FhtaL  DM.  Kmf. 

Lm  f-Swt  T  '  f  *-*  ;  -v-  - 
t:  ezzeo  i  h-"*e  i::-:  ::  -  •eri- 
s-ug  ci  the  year  the  ±r<  *?- 

s*:n  ~ee.  ca  kartag  »  a 
mt.  Sect.  TrracT.  '>•* 
fir.  "A  -  rni*:* 

fin:  -  t:  :^r  :r  irr  i 

In: 7y  The  i r*:  i;vi-  r  : 

i  *er —  dactmr  -  *  the 

like  :  u.  he  fimshec  m ‘iV. 

fin:  n 


LT. ' nett  See  - 

in:  -raaeTy.  a  .  of  fiest- 

EATX. 

in:  -ntehtu  T  r*e-5r_=s. 
fin:  -rt:  e:  -  -  ^  m*  rt- 

rt*.t  ;-:vi  :  r  : 

1 nt'siup- ■-  8ee-'E:p. 

firth  *•  * 

v  :*  *iei  tn  m'  A  w  »ted  nunt- 
:  -r  freest:  v- 

pece.  Arrha>  or  Xortk  of  Eug. 
fir'tile-  T  FT  t'TILE- 

fa-'  TOl  «CL  Set 
L-'t  -  -  .  • 

of  FIEET. 

trxe  fi  rnzt 

ti  -  FISH. 

t>':L  >  -  r  '  •' 

li'eelle  .  X  -•  A 


.:::.e  :r  dimim^trre  basket.  Otf. 

fitch-  —  f:-3. 

fiiih'er  :te  n*h'?r-T:  -  trier 

G-  F-teher  v.  -  W*liheim-  a 
F.i-fjc  .V  *.  A  rreen  r 
:  h  hate  rf  1 1  u  n  :  t :  a  m. 

-  - 

?rui /.  'T'*n  -  vr.fi  firley  errsc*. 
fise.  fit*  d3«  =  •  i 

is' zir  V*r.  rz  - 
fiak'hack  .  a.  Am,  A  mil 
irre  oei  the  rthhcc-k  to  aid  m 
•  •  kirr  :t  :r  h-  anchor'*  firke- 
fizh  fe-ar  .V  '.A  r-e:—  :re 

:  — ;  --  i  - -  -  .7  *  t 

under  oae  ‘will*  cr:  .is-  the 
be  .'  f  a  *«Jl 

fiih'-be.  lied,  n.  Beilyimr  or 
-^cihru  os.  the  nrde*  -  i- 


fiir'-bel  .t  rail  •*  •  A 

k:sd  of  ra:.  w:th  suffering 
>  Ire*  .'n  the  ar  her  side, 
fish  'ber-ry.  a.  The  ccccala*  in¬ 
fish  tlock  See  ft*h  tacxl*. 
lei  ::  :  -  . 

rrr  4  her.  or  fishplate  :  *pec^.. 
Railroad s.u  bolt ;-‘-:r:r.r  two  op- 
pc-*  :e  ii h;  i---  tm-arf.  4  rs_i 
fish  boom  '  A  »  *r.  r.rred 
-  :  -  fishing  arch  r.  e:  - 

fish  cake.  See  fish  ball. 
fi*h  car  Acii:  ::'!  ^ee 
fiii  carle  A  rfh-rr-an.  * 
fith  carrier  1-  A  vessel  wh::h 
-  -  '  *  * 

X  A  :r  which  hsh  are  tear  e- 
P  reed  alrre. 


flsh  fish  .  r.  L  ;  «wwiu>  (ft 

-  -  a r  e  _  :  .7  -.7  -  e  .. 

Goth,  hiids.  See  fish  the  animal  ]  1  To  attempt  to 

catch  fish :  to  be  employed  in  taking  fish,  by  any  means, 
as  by  anglmg  or  drawing  a  net :  —  often  with  for. 

2  To  search  for  anything  hidden  or  buried  with  Look, 

dredge,  extended  arm.  etc.,  a?,  to  fish  for  pearls  or  sunken 
■ 

3  To  seek  to  obtain  by  artifice,  or  indirectly  to  seek  to 
draw  forth  ;  —  often  with  for  :  as.  Us  fish  for  complimrcta, 

-t.  --  A_y 

4  To  be  adjusted  so  a*  to  catch  fish  ;  —  said  of  a  net.  etc. 
tc  fish  broad,  to  fish  on  the  sea  beyond  the  three-mile  limit. 

fish  1  To  catch,  or  tr\  to  catch ;  to  draw  out  or  up  . ; 

to  bring  out  of  a  deep  or  obscure  place  :  as.  to psh  a  saim- 
:o jish  pearls  :  to  fish  a  coin  from  one's  pocket. 

2  .  try  with  a  fishing  rod:  to  fish  in;  as,  to  jish  a  stream. 

3  1 0  search  by  or  as  if  by  raking  or  sweeping.  StrifL 

4  To  strengthen  a  beam.  mast,  et*  .  or  unite  end  to  end 
(two  timber*,  railroad  rails,  etc.  by  bolting  on  a  plank, 

-  ----- 

5-  MumL  To  hoist  the  flukes  of  (a  anchor;  to  the  bill¬ 
board*. 

6.  To  fertilize  (laad  1  with  flak  mananre.  V.  8. 

7-  To  draw  or  pull  electric  wire*  through  a  conduit  or 
between  fioor*  or  walls )  with  a  Look  and  Lne  or  wire. 

U  fish  ozt.  to  exhaust  the  supply  of  fish  in  by  fishing, 
fish'a  bie  fish'a-bT.  a  Tnz:  may  :e  irxahyor  prcfitably 
fished  in  :  suitable  for  fishing  :  as.  a  ~  ’  l-  \  rc-ok. 

fish  ball  Fish  usually  salted  codfish  shredded  fine, 
mixed  with  mashed  potato,  and  fried  in  the  form  of  a 
round  or  flat  cake.  C.  S. 
fish 'bone'  (fish'bon  *.  *.  1.  A  bone  of  a  flak. 

2  Apiculture.  Undue  thickness  of  the  septum  or  midrib 
of  a  honeycomb. 

fishbone  tiee  An  araliacec-us  shrub  or  small  tree  Pseu- 
:  Nm  BuIbM  . y 

toc‘tbed  leaves." 

fish  crow  A  rather  small  species  of  crow  <  Corr-  j  ossi - 
fragus).  found  on  the  Atlantic  coast  of  the  United  States, 
chiefly  south  of  Ne>  England-  It  feeds  largely  on  fish, 
fish'-cnl  tnr  ist  A  person  expert  or  engaged  in  the 
propagation  of  fishes. 

fish  day  A  day  on  which  fish  is  eaten  in  place  of  fir=h  in 
accordance  with  aiflou  or  ecclf  aialical  rule :  a  fast  day. 
fish  er  flsl'er  .  ]AS  '  e.\  1.  One  that  fi«hes  .  esp., 
a  person,  animal ,  or  vessel  engaged  or  employed  in  fishing. 
2  A  carnivorous  animal  .V-.  ela peri  r.  of  the  weasel 
family,  of  the  boreal  part  of  eastern  North  America.extend- 
ing  s.  uthward  in  the  Allegheny  M .  unrains,  an  i  represent ei 
in  western  North  America  by  an  allied  variety.  It  becomes 
about  three  feet  long  and  is  dark  brown  in  parts  almost 
black  .  with  a  long  busby  taiL  In  habits  it  is  largely  arbo¬ 
real.  and  it  avoids  settled  regions. 
flxh'p.r-mqn  -men  .  n.  ;  pi.  -xxx  -men  .  One  whose  occu¬ 
pation  is  to  catch  fish  .  also,  a  ship  or  vessel  employed  in 
the  business  of  taking  fish,  as  in  the  cod  fishery, 
fish'er-y  -I  '.  *.  ;p  -FT. IF.-  -Iz  .  1  Act.  process,  occupa- 

tic-n.  or  seas-:  n  of  taking  fish  or  other  sea  products  .  fishing. 

The  fishermen  .  .  .  who  collect  in  large  number*  dwring  the 
great  cod  and  herring  fisheries*  H.  W.  Smyth. 

2  A  place  for  catching  fish  or  taking  c*ther  —  s  products ; 
i>  *  -  -  -  -  1  -i  : 

3-  Lav.  The  right  to  take  fish  at  a  certain  place,  or  in 
particular  waters,  esp*.  by  drawing  a  seine  or  net .  —  called 
a  several  fishery,  when  fo  unded  oh  ownership  of  the  under¬ 
lying  soil,  ana  therefore  exclusive :  free  fishery,  when  an 
exclusive  privilege,  derived  from  royal  or  public  grant,  to 
fish  in  pu  blic  waters,  and  independent  of  the  soil .  and  a 
center  fishery,  when  a  right  enjoyed  in  commo-n  with 
others  to  fish  in  public  waters.  By  the  English  common 
law  the  crown  ha.*  by  prerogative  the  right  of  fishery  in  all 
tidal  waters  to  a  distance  three  miles  from  the  shore  :  in 
non  tidal  waters  the  right  of  fishery  be! :  ugs  to  the  owner 
of  the  land  under  the  water,  or  to  the  riparian  owner.  In 
the  United  States  the  rights  of  fishery  over  navigable  and 
non  navigable  waters  generally  similarly  belong  respec¬ 
tively  to  the  State  and  the  private  owners. 

The  distinction  berveec  s e~.  era!  tnd  frt-e  -  • ;  -  Hes  has  ltrt* 
beet  uncertain.  Black  store'*  opinion  wa*  that  reveral  fshery 
:m:  .ed  a  f  ‘Un  in  right  of  the  *c»:l  under  the  *  iter,  while  free 
jisiery  vs* « nfined  *•:  &  public  r.ter  and  c:  i  not  necessarilv  com¬ 
prehend  the  *•: He  .*  -ipperted  by  later  vr-.ter^.  - .  :h  a*  Wool¬ 
ly  eh  and  Paterv  n.  On  the  other  hand,  the  opin.  *.«  of  Coke 
and  Hale  are  oppoaed  to  tkia  view. 

4  A  fishing  establishment  .  a  group  o*f  fishermen. 
fish  flour  1-  Fish  dried  and  pulverized  to  a  substance 
like  flour  and  used  as  food. 

2  A  dry  fertilizer  made  of  fish- 
fish  11 7  :  - '  '  -  "  -----  l  y 

SialMfr&.  having  aquatic  Dm  -  :b  ::  the  grt.us  f 
ii>  -drs.  resembling  but  smaller  than  the  he  12  gram  it  e  fly. 
fish  fungus  a  A  pbyc : mycetius  fungus  Scpr  .'crPa 
;ch  attacks  living  flak,  esp.  yom>£  salmon  in 
l  b  A 

c\uc  sometimes  appearing  on  salte>i  codfish. 
fish  geranium  A  species  of  PPcro  -.  7  Tr.  p  Irquincr,*. 
with  velvety  leaves  scarlet  flowers.  It  is  an  an  * 
otf  the  garden  geranium.  See  gfa  ivmt.  2.  and  PnABCOsm. 

fish  hawk-  “The  ^  ov  •  ■  ■ 

Mil 


osprey. 

fish  "hook  fl sh'- 
hBSk*).  *.  1.  A 

hook  for  catching 
fish. 

2  Xaut.  A  large 
book  with  a  pen¬ 
dant.  to  the  end 
of  which  the  fish 
tackle  is  hooked  in 
fishing  an  an  ■  Lor. 


. .  I 

F  inn*  cf  Fi*hhc«ck§.  1.  1  Limerick  :  2  K  j- 
1 7  :  3  Carlisle  :  4  Keadal  Saeek  Ben: : 
S  preat :  h  Aberdeen. 


fish  coop.  1.  A  fshpot. 

2.  A  :*  x  over  a  hole  in  the  ice 
n*ed  :a  spearing  fish.  C.  S. 

fish  crane  Ti-  •-!  T<-n»d 
-  .  -  rr-n.  7  •-  "  ' 

fiii  diTlt  .Van/.  A  dirt  i cr- 
merly  a*ed  to  raise  the  fluke  end 
of  an  anchor-  Cf.  cat  davit. 
fish  dinner  A  dinner  ia  v  men 
fish  predo—iaitew 
fish  foci  . 

fished  .  a.  Supp  lied  with 

6*h.  [Bore.’ 

lih'er-e**.  •?..  fern- of  f.'I-iee. 
i:i  A-  mm  •  :eri  '  -  •  7  ; 

fish'et  .  A  little  fish- 
fish  'eve  .  a-  A  diaxr -7  td  cut  too 
this  for  pnipei  kiffineT. 
fish '-eyed  -Id  .  a.  'W^'i-eyef 


fxh'-fxg  A  fishwife.  E+g. 
fish  fall  ^  .'-j'  ?.  The  tack. e  de¬ 
fish  fake  A  f ~vrre  on  which 
dried.  C.  S 

fish  fry  A  r  eric  at  wrier, 
fish  are  cauzfct.  c»iked.  and 
eaten.  LooaT.  C  S- 
ish'fH.  -i.  See-FTL. 
fiih'rarti  A  dam  or  wr.r  :b 

a  r.Tff  or  on  the  eeashcae  for 
keer  inz  fi*h  or  takinz  them, 
fish 'rig  Peryer*:  n  of  *  Z- 

fish  globe  A  zla—  zl  'j*  m 
vh;  n  Ime  f  *i  e*  are  kept- 
fish  grass  =*■-.:••  -hi  eld. 
fish  rtano  Fi*h  fertihacs. 

fish 'hood  8-^  -1  r 


fow-i  fob:  :  ou;.  oE  ;  cliAir  .  go  .  slug,  iqk  ;  then,  thin  ;  nature,  verdure  25C*  ;  inch  in  G.  ich.  ach  (144  box  :  yet:  zh=xin  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §■§  in  Grros. 

F«ll  explanations  of  Abbre^  iatlona.  *igas,  etc.,  immediately  precede  the  Vocabulary. 
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flsh'i-fy  (flsh'T-fi),  v.  t.  ;  fish'i-fied  (-fid) ;  fish'i-fy'ing 
(-fFTug).  To  change  to  fish  ;  to  make  like  a  fish, 
tlsh'lng  (flsh'Tng),  p.  pr.  vb.  n.  of  fish.  Specif.  :  vb.  n. 
A  place  for  fishing,  or  the  right  of  taking  fish  ;  a  fishery, 
fishing  banks,  a  plateau  under  the  sea  at  a  comparatively 
small  depth  where  fish  frequently  gather  in  schools,  as  the 
Banks  of  Newfoundland  or  George’s  Banks.  —  i.  cat,  a  wild 
cat  (Felis  virerrina)  of  southeastern  Asia,  which  feeds 
mainly  on  fish  and  mollusks.  It  is  grayish  or  reddish  in 
color,  with  dark  stripes  and  spots.  — f.  duck,  a  merganser. 

—  f.  eagle,  a  A  fish  hawk,  d  A  large,  fish-eating  eagle 
( Polioaetus  ichthyaetus)  of  India  and  Celebes,  which  resem¬ 
bles  the  fish  hawk  in  habits.  — f.  float,  a  scow,  designed  to 
be  moved  from  one  fishing  ground  to  another,  fishing  with 
seines  let  down  over  a  board  apron  sloping  into  the  water. 

—  f.  fly,  an  artificial  fly  for  fishing.  —  f.  frog,  the  angler  fish. 

—  f.  net,  a  net  of  various  kinds  for  catching  fish,  includ¬ 
ing  the  bag  net,  casting  net,  drag  net,  landing  net,  seine, 
shrimping  net,  trawl,  etc.  —  f.  rod.  a  A  rod  for  catching  fish, 
b  The  trolley  pole  of  an  electric  trolley  car.  Slang.  —  f. 
tackle,  apparatus  used  in  fishing,  as  hook,  line,  rod,  etc.  —  f. 
wand,  a  fishing  rod.  Scot. 

fish  joint-  A  joint  formed 
by  a  plate  or  pair  of 
plates  fastened  upon  two 
meeting  beams,  plates, 
etc.,  at  their  junction  ;  — 
used  largely  in  connect¬ 
ing  the  rails  of  railroads, 
fish  killer-  Any  of  cer¬ 
tain  very  large  and  pow-  . 

erful  predaceous  heter-  Fish  Joint, 

opterous  insects,  aquatic  in  both  the  larval  and  adult 
states,  which  with  a  few  smaller  forms  constitute  the  fam¬ 
ily  Belostomatidae,  syn.  Belostomidx.  They  are  destruc¬ 
tive  to  small  fishes  and  other  animals.  The  adults  fly  well 
and  are  often  attracted  by  bright  lights,  whence  they  have 
been  called  electric-liaht  hugs.  Belostoma  americana  and 
Benacus  griseus  are  the  largest  common  American  species. 
They  become  over  two  inches  long, 
fish  louse-  In  a  broad  sense,  any  of  vari¬ 
ous  small  crustaceans  parasitic  bn  fishes, 
as  the  carp  lice,  but  more  especially  ap¬ 
plied  to  certain  of  the  true  copepods 
found  on  the  skin  or  ^ills  or  in  the  mouth 
of  various  fishes,  which  exhibit  varying 
degrees  of  degeneration  in  the  adult 
state,  due  to  their  parasitic  habits.  Ler- 
nxa  is  an  example.  See  Ichthyophthira. 
fish  mold  or  mould.  Any  fungus  of  the 
order  Saprolegniales. 
fishmon  ger  (flsk'm&q'ger),  n.  A  dealer 
in  fish. 

fish  moth.  A  small,  wingless,  silvery, 
thysanurous  insect  of  the  genus  Lcmsma; 
esp.,  L.  saccharina ,  found  about  houses 
and  sometimes  injurious  to  sized  papers,  starched  clothes, 
etc.  It  is  called  also  silver  fish.  See  Lepisma,  I/lust. 
fish  oil.  Oil  obtained  from  the  bodies  of  fishes  and  marine 
animals,  as  whales,  seals,  sharks,  from  cods’  livers,  etc. 
fish'plate/  (fTsh'plat/),  n.  Mech.  A  plate  used  as  a  fish 
(def.  6),  esp.  in  joining  abutting  railroad  rails, 
fish  poison-  Any  of  a  large  number  of  plants  possessing 
the  property  of  killing  or  stupefying  fish,  as  the  Jamaica 
dogwood,  the  cocculus  indicus,  the  red  buckeye,  etc. 
fish'skih  (fisli'skTn/),  n.  1.  The  skin  of  a  fish  (sometimes 
specif,  of  the  dogfish,  or  shark,  used  for  polishing  wood). 
2-  Med.  =  ichthyosis. 

fish  Story.  All  extravagant  or  incredible  story.  Colloq. 
fish  tackle.  A  tackle  or  purchase  used  to  raise  the  flukes 
of  the  anchor  up  to  the  gunwale.  The  block  used  is  called 
the  fish  block. 

fiSh'tail'  (fish'tal'),  a.  a  Like  the  tail  of  a  fish  ;  acting,  or 
producing  something,  like  the  tail  of  a  fish,  b  A  fish  moth, 
fishtail  burner,  a  form  of  gas  burner  having  two  fine  holes 
inclined  toward  each  other,  from  which  the  gas  issues. 
The  two  streams,  on  meeting,  spread  out  to  form  a  flat 
flame.  —  f.  palm,  any  palm  of  the  genus  Caryola ;  —  so  called 
from  the  shape  of  the  leaves.  — f.  propeller,  a  propeller  with 
a  single  blade  that  oscillates  like  the  tail  of  a  swimming 
fish.  — f.  wind,  a  variable  wind  which  blows  toward  the  tar¬ 
gets  on  a  rifle  range;  — so  named  because  its  directions 
when  plotted  spread  in  a  way  suggesting  the  tail  of  a  fish, 
fish  torpedo.  A  self-propelling  submarine  torpedo,  usu¬ 
ally  resembling  a  cigar,  or,  vaguely,  a  fish,  in  shape. 
flsh'way7  (fish'wa/),  n.  Any  contrivance  to  enable  fish  to 
pass  around  a  fall  or  dam  in  a  stream  ;  a  fish  ladder, 
fish  Wheel  A  large  revolving  wheel,  carrying  a  net  or 
nets,  used  in  the  capture  of  salmon, 
lish'wife'  (fish'wif'),  n. ;  pi.  -wives'  (-wlvz').  A  woman 
who  6ells  fish  at  retail. 

fish  wire.  Steel  w  ire  used  to  hook  on  to  and  pull  electric 
wires  through  a  conduit  or  a  partition,  etc. 
fish'y  (fTsh'T),  a. ;  fish'i-er  (-T-er) ;  fish'i-est.  1.  Con¬ 
sisting  of  fish ;  fishlike ;  having  the  qualities,  taste,  or 
odor,  of  fish  ;  abounding  in  fish. 

2.  Extravagant;  improbable.  Cf.  fish  story.  Colloq. 

3.  Dull;  vacant;  lusterless;  —  said  of  the  eyes  or  of  a  jewel. 


AT 


Fish  Lice,  a  Pan 
darns;  b  Noga- 
aus  latreillii. 
From  a  shark. 


flsh'i  ly,  atfv.  of  fishy. 
flsh'i  ness,  a.  See -ness. 
flsh'ing-ly,  udv.  of  fishing. 
flsh'-joint7,  v.  t.  To  fasten  with 
a  fish  joint.  , 

fish  kettle.  A  long  kettle  for 
boiling  fish  whole, 
fish  ladder.  A  series  of  steps  in 
a  dam  which  fish  can  leap  in  or¬ 
der  to  ascend  falls  in  a  river, 
flsh'less.  a.  See  -less. 
fish 'let.  n.  See  -let. 
flsh'like',  a.  See -like,  [ing.l 
fish 'line  ,  n.  A  line  used  in  fish-1 
flsh'ling.  n.  See -ling. 
fish 'man.  n.  A  man  having  to 
do  with  the  study, capture,  sale, 
or  consumption,  of  fish, 
fish  maw.  The  air  bladder,  or 
sound,  of  a  fish, 
fish  meal.  Fish  flour. 
flsh'mouth7,  w.  The  turtlehead. 
fish  owl.  Any  of  certain  fish-eat¬ 
ing  owls  of  the  Old  World  gen¬ 
era  Scoto/xd in  and  Krtupa.  esp. 
a  large  East  Indian  species  (A”. 
ceylonensis).  [wav.  I 

fish  pass.  A  fish  ladder  or  fish- 1 
fish  pearl  An  inferior  artificial 
earl  consisting  of  a  hollow  glass 
all  or  bead  lined  with  silvery 
colored  substance  derived  from 
the  scales  of  certain  fishes, 
fish  pendant  .V nut.  The  pend¬ 
ant  attached  to  the  fishhook  in 
a  fish  tackle.  [to  plank  fish. I 
fish  plank.  A  hoard  on  which  I 
fish  pomace.  Refuse  of  fish 


after  the  oil  is  expressed,  used  i 
for  fertilizer. 

fish'pond7.  n.  A  pond  having  i 
fish,  esp.  where  fishes  are  bred,  j 
fish 'pool',  ii.  A  fishpond, 
fish  pot.  A  pot  lor  catching 
crabs,  lobsters,  etc.  —  fish'pot'- 
ter.  n. 

fish'pound',  n.  A  net  attached  to 
stakes,  for  entrapping  and  catch-  I 
ing  fish  ;  a  weir.  Local ,  U.  S. 
fish  scrap.  =  fish  pomace. 
fish'sil  ver,  n.  A  kind  of  old 
feudal  payment.  “The  tennnt 
may  pay  some  small  sums,  but  I 
these  are  not  regarded  as  the  | 
rent  of  his  tenement.  They  i 
j  hear  English  names;  sometimes 
they  seem  to  have  their  origin 
in  the  lord’s  jurisdictional  pow¬ 
ers  rather  than  in  his  rights  as  a 
landowner,  as  when  we  read  of 
tithingpenny,  wardpenny,  wite- 
penny ;  sometimes  they  look  like 
a  return  made  to  the  lord,  not  for 
the  tenement  itself,  but  for  rights  ! 
over  wastes  and  waters,  as  when 
we  read  ntfishsilver,  woodsilver,  ! 
sedgesilver.”  Pollock  3r  Mait. 
fish  slice.  A  broad  knife  for 
dividing  fish  at  table, 
fish  slide.  An  inclined  box  set 
in  a  stream  at  a  small  fall,  or 
ripple,  to  catch  fish  descending, 
fisht.  Fished.  Ref.  Sp. 
fish  tongue.  Dentistry.  An  in- 
;  strnment  used  in  extracting 
I  teeth  ;  —  alluding  to  its  shape. 


tis'sl-  (fTs'T-).  [L.  fissus ,  p.  p.  of  findere  to  cleave.]  A  com¬ 
bining  form  signifying  cleft,  divided ,  or  indicating. fission. 
fis'slle  (fts'tl),  a.  [L.  fissilis,  fr.  fissus,  p.  p.  of  findere  to 
split.  See  fissure.]  Capable  of  being  split,  cleft,  or 
divided  in  the  direction  of  the  grain,  like  wood,  or  along 
natural  planes  of  cleavage,  like  crystals. 

This  crystal  is  a  pellucid,./?***'/?  stone.  Sir  /•  Newton. 
fis-sil'i  ty  (fl-sIl'T-tl),  n.  1.  Quality  of  being  fissile. 

2.  Petrog.  A  rock  structure  characterized  by  separation 
into  parallel  laminse,  as  slate,  schist,  etc. 
fls'sion  (lTsh'«n),  n.  [L.  fissio.  See  fissure.]  1.  A 
cleaving,  splitting,  or  breaking  up  into  parts. 

2.  Biol.  Reproduction  by  spontaneous  division  of  the  body 
into  two  parts,  each  of  which  grows  into  a  complete  organ¬ 
ism.  When  occurring  in  cells  or  unicellular  organisms 
it  is  identical  with  cell  division.  It  is  the  common  mode  of 
reproduction  among  the  bacteria  and  fission  algfe  (Schi- 
zophyta)  and  occurs  in  some  of  the  lower  multicellular 
animals.  Strobilation  and  gemmation  are  forms  of  fission, 
fission  alga.  Bot.  Any  alga  of  the  class  Scliizophyce*. 
fission  fungus.  Any  fungus  of  the  class  Schizomycetes, 
including  the  bacteria. 

fis  slp'a-rism  (fT-sTp'd-rtz’m),  n.  [See  fissiparous.]  Biol. 
Reproduction  by  fission. 

fis  si  par'i-ty  (fts'T-pJr'T-tT),  n.  1.  Fissiparism. 

2.  Astron.  Division  into  two  parts  by  fission,  as  of  a  neb¬ 
ula  or  plastic  mass. 

fls-sip'a-rous  (fT-sTp'd-rwsL  a.  [fissi-  +  -parous.']  Biol. 
Reproducing  by  fission.  — lis-sip'a-rous-ly,  adv. 

Fis  si  pe'di  a  (flsG-pe'dl-d),  n.  pi.  [NL. ;  fissi-  -f-  L. 
pes ,  pedis ,  a  foot.]  Zool.  A  suborder  of  Carnivora,  in¬ 
cluding  the  land  carnivores,  as  the  dogs,  cats,  and  bears; 
—  opposed  to  Pinnipedia. 

fis  si  ros'tral  (-rbs'trdl),  a.  [See  Fissirobtres.]  Zool. 
Having  the  bill  broad  and  deeply  cleft,  so  that  the  mouth 
when  opened  is  very  large,  as  in  swifts  and  goatsuckers, 
fissirostral  barbets,  Zool..  the  barbets  of  the  family  Buccon- 
idie  ;  the  putt  birds.  See  puff  bird. 

Fis  si  ros'tres  (-trez),  n.  pi.  [NL .;  fissi-  -f-  L.  rostrum 
beak.]  Zool.  In  old  classifications,  a  group  of  birds  hav¬ 
ing  the  bill  deeply  cleft,  including  the  swifts,  goatsuckers, 
swallows,  and  others.  It  is  not  a  natural  group, 
fis'sur-al  (flsh'ur-dl),  a.  Pertaining  to  a  fissure  or  fissures, 
f is  su  ra'tion  (fTsh'u-ra'slifin),  n.  Anal.  Act  of  dividing 
or  opening,  or  state  of  being  fissured, 
fis'sure  (tish'ur  ;  250),  u.  [L.  fissura,  fr.  findere,  fissum, 
to  cleave,  split ;  akin  to  E.  bite:  cf.  F.  fissure.]  1.  A  nar¬ 
row  opening  made  by  the  parting  of  any  substance ;  a 
cleft ;  as,  the  fissure  of  a  rock.  In  Anat.,  the  term  is  ap¬ 
plied  specifically  to  the  deep  clefts  separating  the  lobes  of 
the  liver  and  the  parts  of  the  brain,  or  dividing  parts  of  the 
brain  into  lobes,  and  is  distinguished  from  sulcus,  which 
properly  designates  a  shallow  furrow,  as  those  separating 
most  of  the  convolutions.  This  distinction  is  not  always 
observed,  particularly  of  furrows  of  medium  depth. 

2  Med.  A  lesion,  as  of  the  skin  in  chapped  lips,  or  of  a 
bone  fractured  without  complete  separation  of  the  parts. 

3.  Act  of  cleaving,  or  state  of  being  cieft  ;  cleavage. 

4.  Her.  A  bearing  one  fourth  the  width  of  abend  sinister, 
fis'sure  of  Ro-lan'do  (ro-lfin'do)  [after  L.  Rolando  (1773-1831), 
Italian  anatomist],  Anat..  the  fissure  separating  the  frontal 
from  the  parietal  lobe  in  the  cerebrum.  —  f.  of  Syl'vi-us  (sil'- 
vT-ms)  [from  Si/h  ins.  L.  name  of  Jacques  Dubois  (1478- 
1555),  F.  physician],  Anat.,  the  deepest  and  most  constant 
of  the  fissures  on  the  cerebral  hemispheres.  It  separates 
the  frontal  and  parietal  lobes  from  the  temporal  lobe. 

fis'sure,  v.  t.  &  i. ;  fis'sured  (-urd);  fis'sur-ing.  To  break 
into  fissures  ;  to  cleave  ;  to  divide  ;  to  crack  or  fracture. 
Fis  su  rel'la  (fis'u-rEl'd),  n.  [NL.,  dim. 
of  L.  fissura  a  fissure.]  Zool.  A  genus 
of  marine  rhipidoglossate  gastropod  mol¬ 
lusks,  having  a  conical  or  limpetlike 
shell  with  an  opening  at  the  apex.  The 
species  are  called  keyhole  limpets.  The 
genus  is  the  type  of  a  family,  FiS  SU- 
rel'li-dae  (  l-de).  some  of  winch,  as  the 
genus  Emarginuta ,  have  a  marginal  cleft 
or  a  slit  instead  of  the  apical  opening, 
fissure  needle.  Surg.  A  spiral  needle 
for  uniting  the  gaping  lips  of  wounds. 
fiBSUre  vein.  Mining.  A  crack  in  the 
earth’s  crust  filled  with  mineral  matter, 
fist  (fist),  n.  [See  feist.]  1.  A  break¬ 
ing  wind  ;  a  foul  odor.  Obs. 

2.  A  puffball.  Obs.,  except  in  bull/w/,  puck fist,  etc. 

3.  A  small  dog  (not  designating  any  particular  breed)  ;  — 
also  called fice,fystc ,  etc.  Often  applied  in  contempt  to  man. 

fist  (fist),  n.  [ME.  fist ,  fust,  AS.  fyst ;  akin  to  D.  i mist, 
OHG.  fust,  G.  fausl ,  and  peril,  to  L .pugnus  fist.  Gr.  rn  ypri, 
7 rd£  with  the  fist.  Cf.  pugnacious,  pygmy.]  1.  The  hand 
with  the  fingers  doubled  into  the  palm  ;  the  closed  hand, 
esp.  as  clenched  tightly  for  the  purpose  of  striking  a  blow. 


Fissurella  ( F.  li li¬ 
ter  i).  Shell  seen 
from  above.  Nat. 
size. 


fish  trowel.  A  fish  slice, 
fish  warden.  An  officer  whose 
duty  is  to  enforce  the  laws  re- 
luting  to  fish  in  a  wild  state, 
fish'weir'  f-uer''),  n.  A  fish- 
garth.  [healthy  as  a  fish. 
fish'-whole'.  a.  Sound  and| 
fish 'worn  an  (-wdbm/'ln),  n.  A 
fishwife. 

fi3h'wood'.  v.  a  Strawberry 
bush,  b  Jamaica  dogwood, 
fish'works',  n.  pi.  A  place 
where  fish  products  are  han¬ 
dled  ;  also,  the  appliances  used 
in  pisciculture. — fish'work  er.//. 
flah'wonn'  (-wftrm';,  n.  An 
earthworm  from  use  aB  bait, 
fialcien.  physician. 
fislke.  f  physic. 
flsk.  Var.  of  fisc. 
fisk.  v.  i.  [Cf.  Sw.  fjeska  to 
bustle  about.]  To  run  about  ; 
frisk ;  whisk.  Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 
fisken  +  fish,  v. 
fisle.  Var.  of  fisslk.  [ognomv.I 
fUnamie.  fisonomie.  physi-| 
fissar.  d*  fisher. 
fis'sate  (fYs'at),  a.  [L.  fissus, 
p.  p.  of  findere."]  Divided;  fis- 
j  sured  ;  ns.  fissate  nntenme. 
fisse.  fisshe.  fish.  [less. I 
fis'sen-less.  Var.  of  foison-| 
fis'si-bil'i  ty  (fts'I-bTl'T-tT).  ». 
[fissi-  +  -bilitj/.]  Quality  of  be¬ 
ing  easy  to  split.  Rare. 
fis’si-cos'tate.  a.  [fissi-  +  cos- 
1  tatei]  Having  the  riba  divided, 
fis  si-dac'tyl.  fis  sl-dac'tyle 


(-dttk'tYl),  a.  [fissi-  -f-  Gr.  5a- 
k tvAo?  finger.]  .-Inat.  tf  Zool. 
Having  the  digits  cleft. 
Fis'si-dens ( tIs'T-dfnz),n.  [NL.; 

■  L.  dens  tooth.]  Hot.  A 
large  genus  of  mosses  with  sim¬ 
ple  or  sparingly  branched  steins, 
two-rnn ked  leaves,  and  16  bifid 
teeth  in  the  peristome, 
fis'sll.  Fissile.  Ref.  Sp. 
fi8'8ile -ness.  n.  See  -ness. 
fis'si-lin'gual  (fTs/Y-ni)'gwrtl), 
a.  [fissi-  -f  lingual .]  Zool. 

Having  the  tongue  forked  ; 
of  or  pert,  to  the  Fiesilinguia. 
Fis  si  lin'gui-a  (-gwl-a),  n.  pi. 
[NL.  ;  fissi-  -f-  L.  lingua  tongue.] 
Zool.  A  group  of  Lacertilia  hav¬ 
ing  the  tongue  forked,  ns  the 
family  Lacertide.  [ous.j 

fission  plant.  =  fission  fun-| 
fis  8i-pal'mate.  a.  [fissi-  -f  pal- 
Tiiatr.]  Zool.  Senupalmate. — 
fis  si  pal  ma'tion,  n. 
fis  ei-pa  ra'tion  ( fTs'Y-pd-ra'- 
shi/n),  ;/.  [See  fissiparous.] 
Biol.  Fissipation. 
fis  si-pa'tion  ( fYs'I-pa'shun),  n. 
Biol.  Reproduction  by  fission. 
fi8'8i-ped  (Us'Y-pPd),  a.  [See 
Fissi pkdia.]  Zool.  l.  Having 
the  toes  separated  to  the  base  ; 
cloven-footed. 

2.  Of  or  pert,  to  the  Fissipedia. 
—  n.  One  of  the  Fissipedia. 
FiB-aip'e-da  <  fY-sYp'P-dd),  n.  pi. 
[NL.]  Zool.  Var.  of  Fissipedia. 


2.  The  hand  when  closed  as  if  to  grasp  or  grin  ;  hence, 
clutch;  grasp.  Archaic  or  Colloq. 

More  light  than  culver  in  the  falcon’s/*/.  Spenser. 

3.  The  hand,  whether  closed  or  not.  How  Colloq. 

4.  Handwriting ;  the  characteristics  of  one’s  writing. 

Aow  Colloq.  “  I  knew  thy  friend \y  fist."  Turbern  ’e. 

6-  Print.  The  index  mark  used  to  direct  special 

attention  to  the  passage  which  follows.  Cant. 

fist  (fist),  v.  t.  ;  fist'ed  ;  fist'ing.  1.  To  strike  with  the 
fist. 

2.  To  grip  with  the  fist ;  to  handle  ;  as,  to  fist  an  oar. 
fist'ic  (116'tTk)  \a.  [From  fist.]  Pertaining  to  boxing, 

fist'i-cal  (-tt-kfil)  j  or  to  encounters  with  the  fists  ;  pugi¬ 
listic  ;  as, fistic  exploits;  fistic  heroes.  Colloq. 
Hst'i-CUfP  (lTs'tT-kQf'),  7i.  A  cuff  or  blow  with  the  fist  or 
hand  ;  pi.,  a  fight  with  the  fists  ;  boxing. 
fist'i-CUff',  v.  t.  A:  i.  ;  fist'i-cuffed'  (kuft');  fist'i-cuff'ing. 
To  cuff  or  strike  with  the  fist ;  to  resort  to  fisticuffs.  — 
fist'i-cufl'er  (-kuf'er),  n.  —  fisti  cuff  er-y  (-T),  n.~ 
fis'tu-la  (lTs'1[u-ld),  n. ;  pi.  E.  -las  (-laz),  L.  -lje  (-le).  [L. 
Cf.  fester.]  1.  A  reed;  a  pipe. 

2.  A  pipe  for  conveying  water.  Obs. 

3  Med.  An  abnormal  opening  into  a  normal  canal  or  or¬ 
gan,  as  into  the  rectum  or  the  duct  of  a  salivary  gland ;  an 
abnormal  narrow  passage  between  an  internal  cavity  and 
another  cavity  or  the  surface  ;  as,  a  salivary  fistula. 

4.  Veter.  A  deep-seated,  very  resistant,  suppurative  inflam¬ 
mation  of  the  subcutaneous  and  intermuscular  connective 
tissues  of  the  region  of  the  withers  of  the  horse,  the  result 
of  bruising  and  the  invasion  of  pus-producing  organisms. 

5.  Heel.  A  tube,  usually  of  gold  or  silver,  through  which 
communicants  received  the  wine  from  the  chalice; — for¬ 
merly  widely  used  in  the  Latin  Church,  but  now  only  by 
the  Pope  in  communicating. 

Fis  tu-la'ri-a  (-la'rl-d),  7i.  [NL.,  fr.  h.  fistula  pipe.]  Zool. 
A  genus  of  hemi- 
branchiate 
fishes,  the  type 
of  a  small  family, 

Fis  tu  la  ril- 
d£©  (-ltt-ri'T-de), 
structurally  Fistularia  (F.  tabaccaria).  West  Indies, 
closely  related  to  the  sticklebacks,  having  the  head  pro¬ 
longed  into  a  tube,  with  the  mouth  at  the  extremity.  The 
species  inhabit  warm  seas  and  are  among  those  termed 
fiutemouths.  —  fis  tu-la'ri-oid  (-la'rl-oid  ;  115),  a.  <Sc  n. 
Fis  tu  li'na  (-ll'nd),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  L.  fistula  pipe,  tube.] 
Bot.  A  genus  of  boletaceous  fungi  allied  to  Boletus,  but 
having  the  tubes  individually  distinct.  F.  hepatica,  the 
beefsteak  fungus,  is  the  best-known  species, 
fis'tu-lous  (lTs't[u-lws),  a.  1.  Med.  Having  the  form  or 
nature  of  a  fistula  ;  as,  a  fistulous  ulcer. 

2  Hollow,  like  a  pipe  or  reed  ;  fistulose. 
fit  (t  it),  n.  [AS.  Jilt  a  song.]  Archaic.  1.  A  division  of  a 
poem  or  song  ;  a  canto,  or  a  similar  division  of  a  ballad  ;  a 
passus.  “To  play  some  pleasant  fit.11  Spenser. 

2.  A  strain  of  music. 

fit,  a. ;  fit'ter  (-er)  ;  fit'test.  [ME.  fyt,  of  uncertain 
origin;  cf.  E.  feat  neat,  elegant,  well  made,  or  Icel.  fitja 
to  web,  knit,  OD.  vilten  to  suit,  square.]  1.  Adapted  to 
an  end,  object,  or  design  ;  suitable  by  nature  or  by  art ; 
suited  by  character,  qualities,  circumstances,  education, 
etc.;  qualified;  competent;  worthy. 

That  which  ordinary  men  are  fit  for,  I  am  qualified  in.  Shak. 

Fit  audience  find,  though  few.  Milton. 

2.  Made  to  fit ;  of  the  right  dimensions  ;  close-fitting.  Obs. 

3.  Conformed  to  a  standard  of  duty,  propriety,  or  taste ; 
convenient  ;  meet ;  becoming  ;  proper. 

Is  it  fit  to  say  to  a  king,  Thou  art  wicked  ?  Job  xxxiv.  18. 

4.  Prepared  ;  ready  ;  —  commonly  with  to  or  for. 

So  fit  to  shoot,  she  singled  forth  among 

Her  foes  who  first  her  quarry’s  strength  should  feel.  Fairfax. 

5.  Disposed  ;  so  affected  as  to*be  ready  or  about  (to  do  or 
suffer  something) ;  as,  I  was  so  angry  I  was  fit  to  strike 
him  ;  he  walked  until  he  waB  fit  to  drop.  Now  Colloq. 

6.  In  fine  physical  condition  and  training,  —  said  of  an 
athlete,  race  horse,  etc.;  hence,  in  good  health  ;  as,  the  bay 
gelding  looked  very  fit ;  he  lias  been  ill,  but  is  very  fit  again. 
Syn.  —  Becoming,  seemly,  congruous,  consonant,  corre¬ 
spondent.  adapted,  prepared,  qualified,  competent,  ade¬ 
quate  ;  apt,  pertinent,  apposite.  —  Fit,  suitable,  appro¬ 
priate,  pRorER.  Fit  implies  adaptation,  competence,  or 
(frequently)  conformity  to  a  standard  ;  suitable  suggests 
that  which  accords  with  or  becomes  (esp.)  a  position,  oc¬ 
casion,  or  the  like ;  appropriate  emphasizes  still  more 
strongly  fitness  or  propriety  from  the  point  of  view  of  taste 
or  good  judgment ;  that  is  proper  which  is  appropriate 
inherently  or  by  common  consent,  or  which  is  as  it  should 
be;  as,  “a  soldier  fit  to  stand  by  Caesar”  (Shak.);  “fit 
audience  .  .  .  though  few  ”  (Milton) ;  ornaments  suitable  to 
his  rank,  to  speak  with  suitable  formality  ;  an  appropriate 


fls  sip'e  dal  (fT-Hip't-d^l  ;  fts'- 
Y-pPcrtfl),  a.  Zool.  Fissiped. 
fis  sip'e  date  (fl-slp'f-dat),  a. 

Zo<d.  Fissiped- 

fis'fci  pede  Var.  of  fissiped. 
fis  si-pe'di  al.  a.  Zool.  Fissiped. 
fis  al  ros'trate,  a.  Fissirostral. 
fis'slve  (fTs'lv),  a.  Pertaining 
to,  or  characterized  bjr,  fission, 
fis'sle  (fYs'’lL  fls'tle,  v.  i. 
To  fidget  ;  to  bustle  about  ;  to 
rustle  ;  hiBs  ;  whistle.  Sent.  $- 
Dial.  Eng.  —  n.  Fuss  ;  fidget¬ 
ing.  Scot. 

fi8'sure-less,  a.  See  -less. 
fis'8ur-i-form/  (fish' hr -Y- 
f Snip),  ii.  Resembling  a  fissure 
in  form.  [fissures.  I 

fis'sur  y  (-Y).  a.  Abounding  in  | 
fist'er  (fYs't^r),  «.  A  blow  with 
the  fist.  Rare. 
fist'ful,  //.  See -ful. 
fls  ti-a'na  (fls'tY-a'nd  ;  -fin'o), 
n.  pi.  [2d fist  +  -ana.)  Pugilistic 
anecdotes,  records,  etc. 
fis 'tic.  n.  [Ar.  fistiq.fistun,  fr. 
Per.  pi st ah . ]  Pistachio.  Obs. 
fi8'ti-cat  ing,  a.  Corrupt,  of  so¬ 
phisticating.  Obs.  or  R. 
fist'i  fy  (fls'tY-fT),  v.  i.  To  fist¬ 
icuff.  Rare. 

fls'ti-nut',  «.  [Cf.  Ar.  fistiq.fis- 
tnq.  See  pistachio.]  A  pis¬ 
tachio  nut.  Obs. 
fist  law  The  law  imposed  by 
superiority  in  brute  force  ;  — 
translating  G  Faust recht. 
fls'tle.  +  FISTULA. 


fls't  e.  r.  A*  n.  See  FIssle. 
fls't  e.  «.  A  thistle.  Dial.  Eng. 
fist  mate.  An  opponent  in  a 
fist  fight. 

fis-tu'ea  (fTs-tQ'kd),  v.  [L.] 
An  instrument  used  by  the  an¬ 
cients  in  driving  piles, 
fis'tu-la.  r.  i.  To  become  a  fis¬ 
tula.  Obs. 

Fls'tu-la'na  (fYs'fp-la'nd),  n. 
[NL.,  fr.  L.  fistula  a  pipe,  tube.] 
Zool.  A  genus  of  burrowing  bi¬ 
valve  mollusks  of  the  family 
Gastrochajnida?.  They  form  a 
caleareous  tube  which  stands 
upright  in  the  sand  or  mud. 
fis'tu-lar  (fls'tO-ldr),  a.  [L. 
fistu  laris.)  Fistulous, 
fis'tu-’a-ry,  a.  Fistulous.  Ohs. 
fis'tu-lr.te  (fTs'ffl-lat),  r.  t.  A-  i. 
[Cf.  L .  fistulatus  furnished  with 
pipes.]  To  make  or  become  hob 
low  like  a  fistula.  Obs. 
fls'tu  late.  fls'tu-lat'edC-lat'fd), 

a.  =  FISTULOUS, 
fis 'tula- tome7,  n.  [/.«/u/a  4- 
•to ""■]  Surg.  An  instrument 
used  in  operations  for  fistula, 
fis  tu  la'tous  (fls'fp-la'tus).  a. 

|  Fistulous.  Rart>.  [tula.  I 

fla'tnle  (fYs'tpl).  n.  fF.]  A  fis- 1 
fls'tu  li-form  (fYs'UJ-lY-fdrm') 
a.  [fistula  +  -fonn.)  Of  a  fistula! 
form;  tubular:  pipe-shaped. 
fls'tu-lose7  (-Ids'),  a.  [L.  fistu 
losus.)  Fistulous, 
flst'y  (fls'tY),  a.  1.  Fistic. 

I  2.  Close-fisted  ;  mean.  Colloq 


ale,  senate,  care,  ftm,  account,  jinn,  ask,  sofd ;  eve,  event,  find,  reefint,  maker;  ice,  Ill;  old,  6bey,  orb,  6dd,  soft,  connect ;  use,  unite,  urn,  up,  circus,  menii  ; 

||  Foreign  Word.  f  Obsolete  Variant  of.  +  combined  with.  =  equals. 
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address,  costume,  conduct  appropriate  to  the  occasion  :  to 
arrive  at  the  proper  time,  her  proper  place  is  with  her 
mother.  See  pertinent,  adequate  ;  cf.  improper. 
fit  (lit),  v.  t.  ;  fit'ted  (-gd  ;  -Id  ;  151)  ;  fit'ting.  [Prob. 
fr.  fit,  a.]  1.  To  draw  up  in  martial  array.  Obs. 

2.  To  be  suitable  to  ;  to  answer  the  requirements  of  ;  to 
be  correctly  shaped  and  adjusted  to  ;  to  befit ;  suit ;  as,  if 
the  coat  Jits  you,  put  it  on. 

That ’s  a  bountiful  answer  that.tfte  all  questions.  Shak. 

3.  To  make  fit  or  suitable ;  to  adapt  to  the  purpose  in¬ 
tended  ;  to  qualify  ;  to  put  into  a  condition  of  readiness. 

The  time  is  Jit  ted  for  the  duty.  Burke. 

The  very  situation  for  which  he  was  peculiarly  fitted  by  na¬ 
ture-  Macaulay. 

4.  To  cause  to  conform  or  be  suited  (to,  Obs.  for,  into)  ; 
as,  to  Jit  music  to  words  ;  to  Jit  conduct  to  circumstances. 

5.  To  bring  to  a  required  form  and  size  ;  to  shape  aright; 
to  adapt  to  a  model  ;  to  adjust ;  —  said  esp.  of  the  work  of 
a  carpenter,  machinist,  tailor,  etc.,  and  often  used  with 
on  or  to. 

The  carpenter  .  .  .  marketh  it  out  with  a  line  ;  he  Jitteth  it 
with  planes.  /s.’xliv.  13. 

6.  To  supply  with  something  that  is  suitable  or  fit,  or  that 
is  shaped  and  adjusted  to  the  use  required. 

No  milliner  can  so  Jit  his  customers  with  gloves.  Shak. 

7.  To  settle;  determine.  Obs. 

8.  To  punish  fittingly.  Obs.  ere.  Austral.  &  Dial.  Eng. 

9.  Soap  Making.  To  subject  (newly  formed  soap)  to  a 
process  of  treating  with  steam  or  water  and  allowing  to 
stand,  till  a  smooth  texture  (called  the  fit)  is  attained. 

to  fit  out,  to  supply  with  necessaries  or  means  ;  to  furnish  ; 
equip  ;  as,  to  fit  out  a  privateer.  —  to  f.  up,  to  furnish  with 
things  suitable  ;  to  make  proper  for  the  reception  or  use 
of  any  person  ;  to  prepare  ;  as,  to  jit  up  a  room, 
fit,  v.  i.  1.  To  be  proper,  suitable,  or  becoming;  to  har¬ 
monize.  “Nor  fits  it  to  prolong  the  feast.”  Pope. 

2.  To  be  adjusted  to  a  particular  shape  or  size  ;  to  suit ;  to 
be  adapted  ;  as,  his  coat -fits  very  well, 
fit,  n.  [From  fit,  t\]  1.  The  quality  of  being  fit ;  ad¬ 

justment  ;  adaptedness,  as  of  dress  to  the  person  of  the 
wearer. 

2.  Mach,  a  Coincidence  of  parts  in  contact ;  tightness  of 
adjustment  of  adjacent  parts.  When  the  parts  are  compara¬ 
tively  easy  of  adjustment,  the  fit  is  called  a  sr.ug  fit  or  work¬ 
ing  fit;  if  a  part  is  a  trifle  larger  than  the  hole  it  enters 
and  has  to  be  driven  in,  it  is  a  drive  fit,  or  driving  fit ;  and 
if  still  more  force  has  to  be  employed  it  is  called  a  force  fit. 
b  A  part  upon  which  another  part  fits  tightly. 

3.  A  making  fit ;  preparation,  as  for  higher  study  ;  as,  a  jit 
for  college.  Colloq .,  U.S. 

4.  Soap  Making.  See  fit,  v.  t.,  9. 

fit,  n.  [A S.  fit  strife,  fight ;  of  uncertain  origin.]  1.  A  painful, 
dangerous,  exciting,  or  mortal,  crisis  or  experience.  Obs. 
Curse  on  that  cross,  quoth  then  the  Sarazin, 

That  keeps  thy  body  from  the  bitter  fit.  Spenser. 

2.  A  sudden  and  violent  attack  of  a  disorder  ;  a  stroke 
of  disease,  esp.  epilepsy  or  apoplexy,  which  produces  con¬ 
vulsions  or  unconsciousness ;  a  convulsion  ;  a  paroxysm  ; 
hence,  a  period  of  exacerbation  of  a  disease  or  physical  dis¬ 
turbance  ;  as,  a  fit  of  sickness  ;  a  fit  of  coughing. 

And  when  the  fit  was  on  him,  I  did  mark 

How  he  did  shake.  Shak. 

3.  A  mood,  passing  humor,  or  caprice  of  any  kind  ;  a  tem¬ 
porary  absorbing  affection;  an  outburst;  as,  a  fit  of  laughter. 

The  English,  however,  were  on  this  subject  prone  to  fits  of 
jealousy.  Macaulay 

4.  A  sudden  and  transitory  effort,  activity,  inactivity,  or 
motion  ;  an  impulsive  and  irregular  action  ;  as,  a  fit  of  in¬ 
dustry  ;  a  fit  of  laziness. 

A  tongue  of  light,  a  fit  of  flame.  Coleridge. 

6.  A  brief  period  ;  a  spell.  “  Fits  of  pleasure.”  Swift. 
by  fits,  by  fits  and  starts,  by  intervals  of  action  and  repose  ; 
impulsively  and  irregularly  ;  intermittently, 
fitch  (fTch),  7i.  [See  vetch.]  a  A  vetch.  Obs.  b  pi.  A 
word  in  the  Authorized  Version  of  the  Bible,  representing 
different  Hebrew  originals.  In  Isaiah  xxviii.  25,  27,  it 
means  the  black  aromatic  seeds  of  Nigel/a  saliva ,  still  used 
as  a  flavoring  in  the  East.  In  Ezekiel  iv.  9,  the  Revised 
Version  reads  spelt. 

fitch,  7i.  [See  fitchew.]  1.  The  fitchet ;  also,  its  fur. 

2.  A  small  brush  made  of  the  hair  of  a  fitch  or  of  a  hog. 
fitch'de,  iitch'd  (flch'a),  a.  [F.  fiche ,  lit.  p.  p.  of  ficher 
to  fasten.  Cf.  1st  fish.]  Her.  Pointed  at  its  lower  ex¬ 
tremity  ;  —  said  of  a  cross. 

fltch'et  (fTch'gt)  )  n.  [Cf.  OF.  fichau ,  fissel,  OD.  fisse, 
fitch'ew  (fTch'oo)  |  visse,  vitsche .]  The  European  polecat, 
fit'ful  (fit/fool),  a.  [From  fit  a  paroxysm.]  Irregularly 
variable  ;  spasmodic  ;  restless  ;  impulsive  and  unstable. 
“  Keen,  fitful  gusts.”  Keats. 

'  After  life’s  fitful  fever,  he  sleeps  well.  Shak. 

Syn.  —  Irregular,  intermittent,  variable,  capricious ;  con¬ 
vulsive.  —  Fitful,  spasmodic.  Fitful  suggests  an  irregu¬ 
lar  and  (often)  capricious  succession,  as  by  fits  and  starts ; 
spasmodic,  as  here  compared,  implies  violent,  but  intermit¬ 
tent  and  unsustained,  activity  ;  as,  “the fitful  gloom  and 
sudden  lambencies  of  the  room  by  firelight  ”  ( De  Quin- 
cey) ;  “advances,  fitful  yet  sure,  to  the  unknown”]/.  //. 
Newman) ;  “I  think  Beethoven  is  rather  spasmodic  all  y, 
than  sustaiuedly,  grand  ”  (E-  FitzGerald) ;  spasmodic  zeal. 
See  caprice,  pang. 

—  fit'ful  ly,  adv.  —  fit'ful- ness,  n. 

fit'ly  (-1T),  adv.  In  a  fit  manner  or  at  a  fit  time  ;  suitably  ; 

properly  ;  convenably  ;  as,  a  maxim  fitly  applied, 
flt'ment  (-ment),  n.  1.  Act  of  fitting  ;  that  which  is 
proper  or  becoming.  Obs. 

2.  Equipment;  furniture  ;  furnishing;  pi fittings, 
fit'ness,  n.  1.  State  or  quality  of  being  fit  or  fitted. 

2  Appropriateness  or  adaptation; —  in  ethics,  often  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  conception  of  congruent  character,  including 
decency,  suitability,  dignity,  and  rectitude, 
fit  Strip  Mech.  a  A  chipping  strip,  b  A  distance  piece 
or  shim  between  the  brasses  of  a  bearing, 
flt'ter  (fTt'er),  n.  1.  One  who  fits  or  makes  to  fit ;  esp.  : 


a  One  who  tries  on,  and  adjusts,  articles  of  dress,  b  One 
who  fits,  or  adjusts,  the  component  parts  of  machinery  ;  a 
bench  hand  who  works  chiefly  with  hammer,  chisel,  and  file. 
2.  Logging,  a  One  who  notches  trees  to  be  felled  and  after 
felling  marks  them  for  cutting,  b  One  who  cuts  limbs 
from  felled  trees  and  slits  the  bark  for  peeling. 

Fit'tig  re  ac'tion  or  syn'the  sis  (fltTk).  [After  Rudolf 
Fittiy  (b.  1835),  Ger.  chemist.]  Urg.  Chem.  A  synthetic  re¬ 
action  used  in  preparing  homologues  of  benzene  (aromatic 
hydrocarbons)  by  treating  a  mixture  of  two  halogen  com¬ 
pounds  with  sodium  in  ether  or  other  indifferent  solvent, 
fit'ting  (fit'Tng),  n.  Anything  used  in  fitting  up  ;  esp., 
pi .,  necessary  fixtures  or  apparatus  ;  auxiliary  parts,  as  of 
a  boiler,  or  the  small  separately  made  parts  of  a  machine ; 
as,  the  fittings  of  a  room  ;  gas  fillings  ;  bicycle  Jittings. 
fit'ting, p.  a.  Fit;  appropriate;  suitable;  proper. — fit¬ 
tingly,  adv.  —  fit'ting  ness,  n. 

Fit  to'ni  a  (fi-to'nT-a),  n.  [NL.,  after  Elizabeth  and  Sarah 
M.  Fitton ,  English  botanists  ]  Pot.  A  genus  of  acantha- 
ceous  herbs  containing  three  Peruvian  species,  often  cul¬ 
tivated  in  greenhouses  for  their  handsome  foliage,  veined 
with  yellow,  white,  or  red.  F.  gigantea  is  the  best  known, 
fitz  (fits),  n.  [OF.  fitz,  fiz,  son,'  F.  fils ,  L.filius.  Cf.  fil¬ 
ial.]  A  son  ;  — used  in  compound  names,  to  indicate  pa¬ 
ternity,  esp.  of  the  illegitimate  sons  of  kings  and  princes 
of  the  blood  ;  as,  Fitzvoy,  the  son  of  the  king ;  Fitz  clar¬ 
ence,  the  son  of  the  Duke  of  Clarence. 

II  flu-ma'ra  (fu-ma'rd),  7i. ;  pi.  It.  -mare  (-ra),  E.  -mabas 
(-rdz).  [It.,  fr.  fiume  river,  L.  flumen.  Cf.  flume.]  A 

swollen  river  ;  a  torrent ;  also,  the  bed  of  a  stream, 
whether  covered  with  water  or  dry. 

fivo  (fiv),  a.  [ME .fif.Jirc,  AS.  f  if,  fife  ;  akin  to  D.  vijf, 
OS.  fif,  OHG.  finfy  funf,  G.  fiin /,  I  cel.  Jim  m,  Sw.  &  Dan. 
Jem,  Goth .  fimf,  Lifch.  peiiki,  W.  pump,  OIr.  coir,  L.  quin- 
que,  Gr.  7 reVre,  zEol.  nepne,  Skr.  ]>ancan.  Cf.  fifth, 
cinque,  pentagon,  quinary.]  Four  and  one  added;  one 
more  than  four;  as,  five  men;  five  dollars; — a  cardinal 
numeral  used  attributively ;  often  with  ellipsis  of  the 
noun ;  as,  five  were  found. 

Five  Articles  of  Perth.  =  Articles  of  Perth,  under  article. 
—  F.  Civilized  Nations  or  Tribes,  the  Cherokee  (with  the  affil¬ 
iated  Delawares),  Chickasaw,  Choctaw,  Creek,  and  Semi¬ 
nole,  Nations  of  Oklahoma,  each  of  which  under  the  general 
government  of  the  former  “  Indian  Territory.”  as  consti¬ 
tuted  by  the  United  States  statutes,  possessed  a  govern¬ 
ment  combining  tribal  features  with  institutions  similar  to 
those  of  American  State  governments.  Under  the  state¬ 
hood  government  of  Oklahoma  the  functions  of  the  tribal 
governments  are  practically  all  superseded.  The  general 
culture  of  these  Indians  resembles  that  of  the  agricul¬ 
tural  communities  of  neighboring  States.  —  F.  Classics,  the 
Confucian  canon  of  five  sacred  books  ( Ching  or  King), 
comprising  :  (1)  The  Yi  Ching,  or  Book  of  Changes, probably 
the  most  ancient  of  these  writings,  ascribed  to  Wen  Wang 
in  the  12th  century  e.  c.  It  consisted  originally  of  eif  .t 
diagrams  of  triplet  lines,  divided  and  undivided  (thus  : 
~  ,  etc.),  increased,  by 

doubling  them,  to  sixtv-four,  each  resulting  sextet  being 
followed  by  a  short  and  very  enigmatic  essay,  ascribing  a 
meaning  to  each  line.  The  text  is  followed  by  ten  wing ,  or 
commentaries.  (2)  The  Shu  Ching,  or  Book  of  History,  com¬ 
piled  and  edited  by  Confucius  from  ancient  documents,  and 
recording  a  period  from  the  24th  to  the  8th  century  b.  c. 
(3)  The  Shih  Ching  (Shi  King),  or  Book  of  Odes,  305  rimed  lyr¬ 
ics,  dating  from  the  18th  to  the  6th  century  b.  c..  selected 
by  Confucius,  and  arranged  under  four  heads:  (a)  popular 
ballads  of  the  various  feudal  states;  ( b )  odes  for  royal  en¬ 
tertainments;  (c)  odes  for  state  assemblages  of  the'feudal 
nobles ;  (d)  panegyrics  and  sacrificial  odes.  (4)  The  Li 
Chi  (Li  Ki),  or  Book  of  Rites,  a  post-Confucian  compilation 
of  ceremonial  forms  and  usages.  Until  about  1368  an  older 
work,  the  Chou  Li,  or  Rites  of  the  Chou  dynasty,  was 
coupled  with  it,  forming  one  of  the  then  recognized  Sir 
Classics.  (5)  The  Ch'un  Ch'iu  (Ch'un  Ts'iu),  or  Spring  and 
Autumn  Annals,  a  chronological  record  of  events  in  the  state 
of  Lu,  i  C.  722  4S4,  written  by  Confucius.  Its  bare  entries 
are  expanded  by  an  animated  commentary  made  by  his  dis¬ 
ciple  Tso.  —  F.  Codes.  See  Code  Napoleon.  —  f. -cut  stuff. 
See  5th  deal.  —  F.  Hundred,  Council  of.  [F.  Conseil  des  Cinq 
Cents.]  See  council.  —  F.  Members,  in  English  history,  the 
five  members  of  Parliament  who  led  tne  opposition  to 
King  Charles  I.  and  whom  he  attempted  to  arrest  for 
high  treason  on  Jan.  4,  1642.  They  were  Hampden,  Pym. 
Holies,  Strode, and  Haselrig.  —  F.-mile  Act,  Eng.,  an  act  oi 
1665  (17  Chas.  II.  c.  2)  which  forbade  nonconformist  teach¬ 
ers  not  having  taken  the  nonresistance  oath  to  come 
within  five  miles  of  certain  towns.  It  was  repealed  by  the 
Toleration  Act  of  1689.  —  F.  Nations,  a  confederacy  of  In¬ 
dians  of  Iroquoian  stock,  comprising  the  Mohawks,  Onon- 
dagas,  Cayugas,  Oneidas,  and  Senecas.  See  Iroquois.  — 
f.  point.  Backgammon.  =  cinque  point.  —  F.  Points,  a  re¬ 
gion  in  the  lower  part  of  the  city  of  New  York,  formerly 
noted  as  a  special  center  of  crime  and  poverty.  —  f.  senses. 
See  sense,  n.  —  f.  wits,  the  five  senses  ;  also,  sometimes,  five 
qualities  or  faculties,  common  wit,  imagination,  fantasy, 
estimation,  and  memory. 

But  my  Jive  wits  nor  my  five  senses  can 

Dissuade  one  foolish  heart  from  serving  thee.  Shak. 
five  ( f I v ) ,  n.  1.  The  number  greater  by  a  unit  than  four. 

2.  A  symbol  representing  this  number,  as  5,  or  v. 

3.  Something  having  as  an  essential  feature  five  units  or 
members  ;  as  :  a  A  team  of  five  players,  as  in  basketball, 
b  A  playing  card  or  a  domino  with  five  pips  or  spots,  c  A 
bond  paying  five  per  cent. 

five'-finger,  n.  1.  a  The  cinquefoil,  b  The  oxlip.  c 
The  bird’s-foot  trefoil. 

2.  A  five-rayed  starfish. 

flve'fold'  (fiv'fold'),  a.  &  adv.  In  fives ;  consisting  of 
five  in  one  ;  five  times  repeated  ;  quintuple, 
five'— leaved'  (-levd^),  a.  Having  five  leaflets ;  5-foliolate. 

five-leaved  ivy,  the  Virginia  creeper.  U.  S. 
five'Iing  (-ling),  n.  Min.  A  twin  crystal  consisting  of  five 
individuals. 

five'pence  (fiv'pgns;  colloq.  fip'?ns),  7?.  Money  worth 


five  English  pennies  ;  sometimes,  in  the  U.  S.,  five  cent®, 
or  a  five-cent  piece. 

five 'pen  ny  (iiv'pen-Y ;  colloq.  fip'en-T),  a.  Worth,  or 
costing,  fivepence. 

fiv'er  (fiv'er),  n.  Slang.  1.  A  five-dollar  bill,  or  a  five- 
pound  note. 

2.  Something  that  counts  five,  as  a  hit  in  cricket  yielding 
five  runs. 

fives  (tivz),  7i.  A  game  similar  to  handball  played  by  two 
or  four  persons.  There  are  two  main  varieties :  (1)  the 
Eton  game,  played  on  a  court  with  front  and  side,  but  not 
back,  walls,  and  with  certain  irregularities  (see  line; 
ELACKGUARD  ;  pepperbox  ;  step  ;  hole)  ;  (2)  the  Rugby  game, 
played  on  a  court  with  front,  side,  and  back  walls,  and 
sometimes  a  buttress  (see  line  ;  cf.  pepperbox).  Eng. 
five'seore'  div'skor';  201),  n.  A  hundred, 
five  -twen'ty,  a.  Redeemable  after  five  and  payable  in 
twenty  years;  — applied  to  United  States  six-per-cent  bonds 
issued  in  1862,  1864,  and  1865.  —  ti.  ;  pi.  -twenties.  A 
five-twenty  bond. 

fix (fiks),  a.  [L .fixus,  p.  p.  of  Jigere  to  fix  ;  cf.  F .fixe,  OF. 
fix.]  Fixed.  Obs. 

fix,  v.  t.  ;  fixed  (f  ik6t),  or,  chiefly  Poetic,  fixt  ;  fix'ing.  [Cf. 
F.  fixer ,  LL.  fixare;  fr.  L.  fixus,  p.  p.  of  fig  ere.]  1.  To 
make  firm,  stable,  or  fast;  to  secure  from  displacement; 
to  fasten  ;  as,  to  fix  a  post  in  the  ground  ;  to  fix  a  tent 
by  means  of  pegs  ;  to  fix  a  mordant  to  the  fiber ;  hence,  to 
make  steadfast  or  constant ;  to  secure  from  wandering  or 
vacillation  ;  esp.,  of  the  eye,  attention,  etc.,  to  direct  un¬ 
waveringly  ;  to  hold  steadily. 

An  ass's  nole  I  fixed  on  hiB  hend.  Shak. 

11  is  heart  i *  fixed,  trusting  in  the  Lord.  Ps.  cxii.  7. 

2.  To  give  a  permanent  form  to;  to  make  definite  and 
settled  ;  as,  a  custom  Jixed  by  tradition  ;  a  fixed  idiom. 

3.  Chem.  To  render  nonvolatile  or  solid  ;  to  cause  to 
form  a  nonvolatile  or  solid  compound  ;  as,  to  fix  ammonia, 
nitrogen,  or  mercury. 

4.  To  render  (a  picture  or  the  like)  permanent ;  as,  to  fix 
a  photographic  image  by  treatment  with  “  hypo.” 

6.  Micros.  To  kill,  harden,  and  preserve,  as  organisms  or 
fresh  tissues,  for  microscopical  study  or  other  purposes, 
usually  by  immersion  in  dilute  acids,  alcohol,  or  solutions 
of  substances  which  quickly  kill  living  tissue. 

6.  Biol.  To  establish,  or  render  permanent,  by  selective 
breeding,  as  certain  traits,  qualities,  or  peculiarities  of 
domestic  animals  or  plants. 

7.  To  set  or  place  definitely  ;  to  establish  ;  station  ;  settle  ; 
as,  to  fix  one's  residence  in  the  city  ;  the  camp  was  fixed 
by  a  lake  ;  hence,  to  determine;  to  appoint  or  assign  pre¬ 
cisely  ;  as,  the  limits  of  the  debate  were  fired  beforehand. 

8.  To  place  or  settle  (responsibility,  authorship,  blame, 
etc.)  on  or  upon  ;  as,  the  crime  was  fixed  on  him. 

9.  To  set  or  place  in  order  ;  to  adjust,  prepare,  or  settle 
properly;  lienee,  Colloq. :  a  To  put  to  rights  ;  to  arrange; 
as,  to  fix  one’s  hair  or  clothes,  b  To  supply  a  defect  of  ; 
to  repair  ;  as,  to  fix  a  broken  lock  or  a  chimney  trap. 

10  To  “•settle”  or  “do  for”  (a  person);  also,  to  bring 
(one)  round,  as  by  bribery  ;  to  “square.”  Colloq. 

11.  Iron  Many J.  To  line  the  hearth  of  (a  puddling  fur¬ 
nace)  with  fix,  or  fettling. 

12.  Obs.  a  To  affix,  b  To  transfix. 

Syn.  —  Determine,  settle,  place,  set,  confirm,  limit,  de¬ 
limit.  —  Fix,  establish,  define.  To  fix,  as  here  compared, 
is  to  give  permanence  to  something, esp.  as  it  already  ex¬ 
ists  ;  establish  often  implies  as  well  the  origination,  in¬ 
stitution,  or  demonstration  of  that  which  is  (esp.  firmly) 
fixed  :  to  define  is  to  fix  with  precision,  or  to  establish 
bounds  or  limits ;  as,  “  What  I  have  most  at  heart  is,  that 
some  method  should  be  thought  of  for  ascertaining  and  fix¬ 
ing  our  language  forever  ”  (Swift) ;  “  He  endeavors  to  lay 
the  sure  foundations  of  science,  and  to  establish  certainty 
in  knowledge  ”  (Glanvill) ;  “  Hold  thou  the  good,  define  it 
well ;  for  fear  divine  Philosophy  should  push  beyond  her 
mark  ”  (Tennyson). 

fix,  v.  i.  To  become  fixed  ;  esp.  :  to  become  firm  or  stable; 
to  become  nonvolatile  or  solid  ;  to  settle  or  remain  perma¬ 
nently  ;  to  cease  from  wandering;  to  assume  a  definite 
position  or  come  to  a  decision. 

to  fix  on  or  upon,  to  settle  the  opinion  or  resolution  about ; 
to  choose  ;  as,  they  have  fixed  on  this  place, 
fix,  7i.  [From  fix,  t».]  1.  A  position  of  difficulty  or  em¬ 

barrassment ;  predicament;  dilemma.  Colloq. 

2.  Iron  Manvf.  Fettling.  U.  S. 

3.  Navig.  The  position,  as  of  a  ship,  obtained  by  bearings 
of  objects  on  shore,  or  observations  of  heavenly  bodies ; 
also,  a  determination  of  the  same. 

fix'a-ble  (fTk'sd-b’l),  a.  Capable  of  being  fixed, 
fix'ate  (ftk'sat),  r.  t.  <L‘  i.  ;  fix'at-ed  (-sat-6d)  ;  fix'at- 
ing  (-sat-Tng).  [See  fix,  v.  1.  ;  cf.  fixation.]  1.  To  ren¬ 
der,  or  become,  fixed  ;  to  fix. 

2.  To  render  stable,  or  constant,  as  an  idea  or  image. 

To  fixate  ideas  is  like  damming  the  stream,  and  involves  some 
mental  agency.  G.  F.  Stout. 

If  we  now  .turn  aside  the  eye9,  a  negative  afterimage  of  the 
field  just  fixated  at  once  forms.  Wm.  James. 

fix-a'tion  (fTk-sa'shtln),  n.  [Cf.  F.  fixation.]  Act  of  fixing 
or  fixating,  or  state  of  being  fixed  or  fixated  ;  kb,  fixation 
of  nitrogen  by  plants ;  fixation  of  attention  or  memory. 

An  unnlterable/.raD'on  of  resolution.  Killingberk. 
Marked  stiffness  or  absolute  fix ation  of  a  joint.  Qnain. 
fixation  point.  Optics.  The  point  in  the  field  of  view 
fixated  by  the  two  eyes  in  normal  vision.  It  is  for  each 
eye  the  point  of  direct  stimulation  of  the  fovea  centralis. 
See  vision. 

fix'a-tiVO  (fTk'srt-tiv),  a.  Having  the  power  or  quality  of 
fixing,  or  making  permanent.  —  n.  That  which  fixes,  or 
sets,  anything,  ns  a  mordant. 

fix-a'tor  (fik-sa'ter),  n.  A  thing  that  holds  something  in 
place  ;  a  fastener. 

fix'a-ture  (fTk'sa-tur),  n.  A  preparation  that  fixes  or 
stiffens.  “  Fixature  for  the  mustachios.”  Thackeray. 


fit.  Dial,  or  i Hit.  pret.  and  p.  p. 
of  fight.  [var  of  foot. I 

fit.  Obs.  or  Scot,  and  dial.  Eng.  | 
fit.  n.  [ME. An  equally 
matched  antagonist.  Obs. 
fit.  r.  t.  [See  fit  a  paroxysm.] 
To  force  by  paroxysms.  Obs. 
fit.  Abbr.  Erie  in  truck  ;  free 
of  income  tax. 

fitch,  fitched  (fYcht).  fitch'ing. 

Basketwork.  Yars.of  fetch, etc. 

fitch,  V.  t.  if  i.  (Cf.  FIDGET.] 

To  fidget  or  diddle.  Scot.  Sf 

Dial.  Enu. 

fltche.  FICCHE. 

fitched  (flcht),  a.  Her.  Fitchee. 


fitch'er  (flch'iT),  v.  t.  Sf  t. 
To  stick  fast.  Cornwall. 
fitch 'or  k.  [fitch  +  -ocI\]  Var. 
of  i  itch k w  .  Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 
fitch'ole.  Var.  of  fitchew. 
fitch'y  (-T),  a.  Having  fitches,  or 
vetches. 

fitch'y.  Her.  Var.  of  fitchee. 
flte.  Scot.  var.  of  white. 
fith.  d*  FIFTH, 
fith'el.  flth'ul.  +  FIDDLE, 
fith'er  (fith'Pr).  Obs.  or  dial. 
Eng.  var.  of  feather. 

fit'lok.  +  FETI.OCK. 

fit'ly.  a.  Fit.  Rare. 

fit  rod.  Shipbuilding.  A  rod  for 


ganging  the  depth  of  a  holt  hole. 

flt'root'.  n.  The  Indian  pipe, 
flt'ta-ble.  a.  Capable  of  being 
fitted.  Obs.  or  R. 
flt'tage  (  flt'Jtj),  n.  The  commis¬ 
sion  of  a  fitter  (coal  agent).  Eng. 
flt'ted-ness,  n.  Fitted  state  or 
quality.  [Dial.  Eng.\ 

fit 'ten.  a.  Fit ;  proper.  Obs.  or| 
fit'ten,  n.  1.  A  lie;  untruth; 
fiction.  Obs. 

2.  A  whim;  pretense.  Dial.  Eng. 
fit'ten,  v.  i.  To  tell  lies  ;  to  fib. 
Obs. 

flt'ter,  r.  i.  [Cf.  dial.  E .  fitters 
fragments,  tatters,  /afters  tat¬ 


ters,  G.  J'etzrn  rag,  shred.]  To 

he  broken  into  fragments  Obs. 
flt'ter.  n.  An  agent  who  man¬ 
ages  the  sale  and  shipment  of 
coal,  as  for  a  mine.  Eng. 
flt'ter.  v.i.  [E.  dial.  also./W/er.] 
To  wriggle  ;  Kick  ;  also,  to  flick¬ 
er.  Scot.  Sf  Dial.  Eng. 
fit'ters  (-<? rz),  n.  pi.  [See  fitter, 
i\]  Flitters ;  flinders.  Obs.  or 
Dial.  Eng.  —  to  be  in  fitters,  to 
be  split  into  factions.  Ohs. 
fit'ti-ly  (flt'MY),  adv.  of  fitty. 
flt'ti-ness, //.  Sec -ness. 
fitting  strip.  Mech.  A  chipping 
piece  or  strip. 


fit'ty  (flt'l),  a.  [Cf.  fit,  a.] 

Fit  ;  fitting:  neat.  —  fit'ty  ways' 
(-wazO.fit'ty  wise'  (-wlz '),adv. 
All  Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng.  [ysms.  I 
fit'ty,  a.  Prone  to  fits  or  parox- 1 
fit'-up',  n.  Theat.  A  company 
which  visits  small  towns,  carry¬ 
ing  makeshiit  scenery,  etc.,  to 
fit  up  halls.  Slang,  Brit. 
fit'weed  Feverweed.  [tool. I 
five'-cant  ed  file.  See  file,  n.,\ 
flve'-cor  ners,  n.  The  pentag¬ 
onal  fruit  of  any  Australian 
shrub  of  the  genus  Styphelia , 
esp.  S.  triflora.  It  has  a  sweetish 
pulp  with  a  large  stone. 


five'-fin'gered  i'vy.  Virginia 

creeper. 

five'-leaf,  n  [AS./i^a/e.  See 
five  :  leaf.]  Cinquefoil, 
flve'-lined',  a. Having  five  lines; 
esp.,  underscored  witn  five  lines, 
ns  an  urgent  call  to  members  of 
the  British  Parliament. 

Oxf  E.  D. 

fives.  ^  vives. 

five'-shoot  er,  n.  A  firearm,  esp. 

a  revolver,  that  shoots  five  times 

without  reloading. 

flve'-sis'  ters,  n.  The  crosswort. 

five'some  (fIv'stZm),a.  Haring 

five  in  a  group.  Scot. 


food,  foot ;  out,  oil ;  chair  ;  go  ;  sing,  igk  ;  4hen,  thin ;  nature,  verdure  (250) ;  K  =  ch  in  G.  icli,  acli  (144) ;  boN  ;  yet ;  zh  =  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Guide. 

Full  explanations  of  Abbreviations,  Signs,  etc.,  Iniiucdlately  preecde  the  I  ocabulary. 
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Hxed  (flkst),  p.  a.  1.  Securely  placed  or  fastened ;  set¬ 
tled  ;  established  ;  firm  ;  immovable  ;  unalterable. 

2.  Chem.  Nonvolatile  ;  as,  fixed  alkali ;  fixed  oils, 
fixed  air,  Old  Chem .,  carbon  dioxide  ;  —  so  called  be¬ 
cause  it  exists  in  a  fixed  state  in  the  carbonates.  See  car¬ 
bon  dioxide.—  f.  alkali.  Old  Chem.,  a  nonvolatile  base,  as 
soda  or  potash,  in  distinction  from  the  volatile  alkali 
ammonia.  —  f.  ammunition.  See  ammunition,  2.  —  f.  battery. 
Mil.  a  A  battery  of  guns  or  mortars  fixed  m  position  in  a 
permanent  fortification,  or  a  battery  of  the  heavier  guns 
used  in  siege  operations  more  or  less  permanently  fixed, 
b  A  field  fortification  of  more  or  less  permanent  character 
for  field  or  siege  guns.  — f.  beam,  Engin.,  an  encastnS  beam. 
Cf.  free  beam.  —  f.  bill.  Com .,  a  bill  of  exchange  without 
days  of  grace.  —  f.  block.  Naut.  a  A  tackle  block  that  is 
immovable,  b  One  of  the  sheaves  in  a  chesstree.  — f.  carbon. 
See  anthracite.  —  f.  charge,  in  general,  a  charge  that  can¬ 
not  be  escaped  or  shifted,  or  altered  ;  specif.,  such  a  charge 
becoming  due  at  stated  intervals ;  —  opposed  to  a  floating 
charge.  Under  the  head  of  fixed  charges ,  in  railroad  re¬ 
ports,  are  reckoned  interest  on  funded  debt,  interest  on 
floating  debt,  rentals,  taxes,  and  sinking  funds.  —  f.  do, 
Music ,  the  system  of  solmization  in  which  a  certain  sylla¬ 
ble  is  used  for  a  given  tone  and  its  chromatic  derivatives, 
without  regard  to  their  key  relation,  as  do  for  C,  C£,  Cr>, 
re  for  D,  D£,  D[?,  etc.  —  f.  idea,  Psychol. ,  an  involuntary 
idea,  usually  delusional,  which  dominates  the  whole  men¬ 
tal  life  during  a  prolonged  period,  as  in  certain  forms  of 
insanity.  — f.  light,  a  light  tnat  emits  constant  beams.— 
f.  oil,  Chem .,  a  nonvolatile  oil,  as  olein,  which  leaves  a 
permanent  greasy  stain,  and  which  cannot  be  distilled  un¬ 
changed  ;— disting.  from  volatile ,  or  essential .  oil.  —  f.- 
sight  range.  Gun .,  in  firearms  with  fixed  rear  sight  not  per¬ 
mitting  changes  of  elevation,  the  distance  from  the 
muzzle  of  the  piece  to  the  second  point  of  intersection  of 
the  trajectory  with  the  line  of  sight.  —  f.  star,  Astron .,  a 
star  whose  apparent  position  relative  to  surrounding  stars 
or  asterisms  seems  to  be  unvarying  from  age  to  age,  thus 
distinguished  from  planets  and  comets.  Symbol,  #  or 
fixing,  p.  pr.  vb.  n.  of  fix.  Specif. :  vb.  n.  a  Act  or 
process  of  making  fixed  ;  establishment,  b  pi.  Arrange¬ 
ments  ;  embellishments ;  trimmings ;  accompaniments. 
Colloq.  c  Metal.  Fettling.  U.  S.  d  Mach.  A  box  or 
seating  to  receive  a  bearing  or  pillow  block.  U.  S. 
flx'i-ty  (ftk'sT-tl),  n. ;  pi.  -ties  (-ttz).  [Cf.  F.  fixitS.'] 
State  of  being  fixed,  or  stable  ;  also,  that  which  is  fixed, 
fix'ture  (fTks'tyr),  n.  [Cf.  fixure.]  1.  Act  of  fixing,  or 
state  of  being  fixed. 

2.  Thing  firmly  fastened  in  place;  —  also  used  fig.,  as  of  a 
person  confined  to  or  established  in  a  place. 

3.  That  which  is  fixed  or  attached  to  something  as  a  per¬ 
manent  appendage  ;  as,  the  fixtures  of  a  pump. 

4.  Laic.  Anything  of  an  accessory  character  annexed  to 
houses  and  lands,  so  as  to  legally  constitute  a  part  there¬ 
of  ; —  often  called  an  Immovable  fixture.  The  law  on  the 
subject  of  fixtures  varies  with  different  subjects  and  in 
different  jurisdictions.  In  general,  however,  a  chattel  will 
become  a  fixture  if  it  is  annexed  in  a  manner  relatively 
permanent  and  is  of  such  a  nature  as  to  be  suitable  for 
use  as  part  of  the  land  to  which  it  is  annexed.  Things 
fixed  to  the  freehold  for  purposes  of  trade  or  manufacture 
(called  trade  fixtures;  may  in  general  be  taken  away  when 
their  removal  is  not  contrary  to  a  prevailing  practice.  In 
general  the  rule  as  between  landlord  and  tenant  favors  the 
tenant,  as  between  grantor  and  grantee  and  mortgagor 
and  mortgagee  it  favors  the  grantee  and  mortgagee  in 
doubtful  cases,  and  as  between  heir  and  executor  removal 
will  not  be  permitted  where  it  will  injure  the  freehold. 

6.  Law.  Less  commonly,  a  personal  chattel  annexed  to 
lands  or  tenements  but  removable  by  the  person  annexing 
them,  or  his  personal  representative,  without  the  consent  of 
the  owner  of  the  real  estate  ; —  often  called  a  movable  fixture. 

6.  A  settled  date  or  time  for  anything  to  take  place,  esp.  in 
a  series  of  sporting  events ;  also,  the  event  to  occur.  Cant. 

7.  Finance.  A  time  loan,  or  one  for  a  fixed  period, 
fiz'glg'  (fiz'glg'),  7i.  [Cf.  fizz,  v.,  and  gig  a  whirling 

thing,  a  flirt.]  1.  A  gadding,  flirting  girl  or  woman. 

2.  A  firework,  of  damp  powder,  which  fizzes  or  hisses  when 
it  explodes  ;  also,  a  whirligig  ;  a  kind  of  noisy  toy. 

3.  A  kind  of  spear  with  barbed  prongs,  for  harpooning  fish, 
fizz,  flz  (flz),  v.  i.  ;  fizzed  (fTzd) ;  fizz'ing.  [Partly  imi¬ 
tative  ;  cf.  also  Icel./iwa  to  break  wind,  D&n.fise  to  foist, 
fizzle,  OSw.  flea,  G.  flsten,  feisten.]  To  make  a  hissing 
or  sputtering  sound,  as  a  burning  fuse. 

fizz,  flz,  n.  1.  A  hissing  sound ;  as,  the  fizz  of  champagne  ; 
hence,  liveliness  ;  activity  ;  fuss. 

2.  An  effervescing  drink,  as  champagne  or  soda  water,  or 
a  liquor  prepared  so  as  to  effervesce  ;  as,  gin  fizz. 
flz'zle  (fYz'’l),  v.  i.  ;  fiz'zled  (-’Id) ;  fiz'zling  (-ling).  [See 
fizz.]  1.  To  make  a  hissing  sound. 

2.  To  fizzle  out.  Colloq. 

to  fizzle  out,  to  burn  with  a  hissing  noise  and  then  go  out, 
as  wet  gunpowder ;  hence,  to  fail  ignominiously  after  a 
good  beginning ;  to  prove  a  failure.  Colloq. 
flz'zle,  n.  1.  A  hissing ;  hence,  agitation  ;  fuss. 

2.  A  failure  or  abortive  effort.  Colloq. 
fizz'y  (fYz'T),  a. ;  fizz'i-er  (-T-er);  fizz'i-est.  Effervescing, 
fjeld  (fygld),  n.  [Norw.  or  Dan.  Cf.  fell  a  hill.]  Geog. 

A  barren  plateau  of  the  Scandinavian  upland, 
flab'ber  gast  (flSb'er-gXst),  v.t.;  flab'ber-gast'ed  ;  flab'- 
ber-gast'ing.  [Cf.  flap;  aghast.]  To  astonish ;  to  strike 
with  wonder,  esp.  by  extraordinary  statements.  Colloq. 
flab'by  (-T),  a.;  -bi-er  (-T-er) ;  -bi-est.  [See  flap.]  Yield¬ 
ing  to  the  touch,  and  easily  moved  or  shaken;  hanging  loose ; 
wanting  firmness;  flaccid;  as ,  flabby  flesh;  fig.,  feeble; 
weak.  —  flab'bi-ly,  adv.  —  flab'bi  ness,  n. 

Syn.  — See  limp.  ’ 


fla-bellate  (fld-bgl'at),  a.  [L.  flabellatus ,  p.  p.  of  flabel- 
lare  to  fan,  fr.  fiabellum.  See  flabellum.]  Flabelliform. 
fiabellato  antenna,  Zoo/.,  a  pectinate  antenna  with  very  long 
processes,  giving  it  a  fanlike  appearance, 
fla-bel'li-  (fld-bgl'I-).  [L.  flabellum  fan.]  Bot.  A  com¬ 
bining  form  denoting  fanlike,  fan-shaped. 
fla-bel'li-form  (-fbrm),  a.  Having  the  form  of  a  fan  ;  fan- 
shaped  ;  liabellate. 

fla-bel'll  nerved'  (-nffrvd'),  a,  [flabelli-  -}- 
7iei've.~\  Bot.  Having  many  radiating  nerves  ; 

—  said  of  a  leaf,  as  that  of  the  ginkgo, 
fla-bel'lum  (-wm),  n. ;  pi.  -la  (-a).  [L., 

a  fan,  dim.  of  flahrum  a  breeze,  fr.  flare  to 
blow.]  1.  Eccl.  A  fan ;  esp.,  the  feather  fan 
carried  before  the  Pope  on  state  occasions.  Flabellinerved 

2.  Zodl.  A  fanlike  organ  or  part ;  specif.:  Leaf. 

a  The  epipodite  of  certain  limbs  of  crustaceans,  b  The 
proximal  exite  of  the  limb  of  a  phyllopod. 

3.  [ cap .]  Zodl.  A  genus  of  madreporarian  simple  corals, 
flac'cid  (flSk'std),  a.  [L.  flaccidus,  fr.  fiaccus  flabby  :  cf. 

OF.  flaccid e.~\  Yielding  to  pressure  for  want  of  firmness 
and  stiffness ;  soft  and  weak  ;  limber ;  lax  ;  drooping ; 
flabby  ;  as,  a  flaccid  muscle;  flaccid  flesh.  —  flac-cld'i-ty 
(flSk-sTd'T-tT),  flac'cid-ness,  r.  —  flac'cid-ly,  adv. 

Religious  profession  .  .  .  has  become  flaccid.  I.  Taylor. 
Syn.  — See  limp. 

II  llache  rie'  (flash're'),  n.  [F.]  A  bacterial  disease  of  silk¬ 
worms  supposed  to  be  due  to  eating  contaminated  mulberry 
leaves. 

Fla'clan  (fla'shan),  a.  Pertaining  to,  or  in  accordance 
with,  the  teaching  of  Matthias  Flacius  Illyricus  (1520-75), 
a  strict  Lutheran  who  accused  Melauchthon  and  the  adi- 
aphorists  of  falsifying  Luther’s  news.  —  n.  A  follower  of 
Flacius.  —  Fla'cian  ism  (-Tz’m),  n.  —  Fla'cian-ist,  n. 
Fla-COUr'tl-a  (fld-koor'ti-d),  n.  [NL. ;  after  fitienne  de 
Flacourt ,  a  French  governor  of  Madagascar  in  the  17th 
century.]  Bot.  A  genus  of  trees  or  shrubs,  often  spiny,  of 
tropical  Asia  and  Africa.  The  edible  fruit  of  many  species 
is  called  Indian  plum,  that  of  F.  ramontchi  being  also 
called  the  Madagascar  plum.  F.  sejnaria  is  used  as  a  hedge 
plant.  The  wood  is  useful ;  some  species  are  medicinal. 
Fla-cour'ti-a'ce  <e  (-a'se-e),  n.  pi.  [NL.]  Bot.  A  family 
of  chiefly  tropical  trees  and  shrubs  (order  Hypericales), 
formerly  included  in  the  Bixaceae,  but  distinguished  by  the 
unisexual  flowers,  straight  embryo,  etc.  Flacourtia  is  the 
type  of  the  family,  which  contains  70  genera.  Pangium , 
Gynocardia ,  and  Myroxylon  yield  important  economic 
products.  -  fla  cour  ti  a'ceous  (-shws),  a. 
flag  (fl5g),  n.  [ME .Jlagge,  of  uncertain  origin  ;  cf.  flag  to 
hang  loose,  to  bend  down.]  1.  Any  of  various  monocoty- 
ledonous  plants  having  long,  ensiform  leaves  ;  esp. :  a  The 
common  yellow  iris  of  Europe  (Iris  pseudacorus),  or  either 
of  the  tall  blue  irises  of  the  United  States  (I.  versicolor ,  I. 
prismatica ,  etc.),  b  Any  of  several  other  similar  plants; 

—  usually  w  ith  attributive  adjective  ;  as,  the  sweet  flag 
(Aconis  calamus),  the  corn  flag  (Gladiolus  segetum ),  etc. 
2.  The  leaf,  or  blade,  of  such  a  plant  or  of  a  cereal. 

flag,  v.  t.  ;  flagged  (fiSgd)  ;  flag'ging  (flSg'Tng).  [See 
flag,  plant,  2.]  1.  To  fill  the  seams  of  (a  barrel)  w  ith  flags. 
2.  To  remove  the  blade,  or  flag,  from  (grain), 
flag,  n.  [Cf.  I  cel.  flaga  a  flagstone,  fla  g  spot  where  a  turf 
has  been  cutout,  and  F. flake  layer,  scale.  Cf.  flaw.]  1.  A 
sod  or  turf  ;  also,  a  slice  cut  in  plowing.  Dial. 

2.  Any  hard,  evenly  stratified  stone,  esp.  fine-grained  sand¬ 
stone  or  firm  shale,  which  splits  into  flat  pieces  suitable  for 
paving  ;  flagstone  ;  also,  a  piece  of  such  stone  ;  a  flagstone. 

3.  Glass  Furnaces.  A  partition  between  grate  rooms, 
flag,  v.  t.  To  lay  with  flags,  or  flat  stones. 

flag,  h.  [Cf.  LG.  &  G.  flagge ,  Sw.  flagg,  Dan.  flag,  D. 
vlag.  See  flag  to  hang  loose.]  1.  A  light,  flexible  cloth 
usually  oblong  and 
bearing  a  device  or 
devices  'to  indicate 
nationality,  party, 
etc.,  or  to  give  or 
ask  information, 
commonly  attached 
to  a  staff  or  hal¬ 
yard  ;  a  standard ; 
banner ;  ensign  ;  as, 
the  national  flag. 

The  end  of  a  flag 
usually  attached  to 

the  staff  or  halyard  XT  ..  ,  c.  . 

is  called  the  hoist.  The  Umted  stateB  F1“S- 

The  length  from  the  support  to  the  free  end  is  called  the  fly. 

2.  Specif. :  Naut.  a  The  flag  of  a  flag  officer,  hoisted  on 
a  vessel  upon  which  he  is,  to  denote  his  presence  and  com¬ 
mand.  The  vessel  upon  which  it  is  hoisted  is  the  flagship, 
b  A  flagship ;  also,  rarely,  a  flag  officer. 

3.  [Perh.  a  dif.  word.]  a  pi.  The  long  feathers  on  the 
lower  part  of  the  legs  of  certain  hawks,  owls,  etc.  b  pi.  The 
secondaries  of  a  bird’s  wing,  c  The  bushy  tail  of  certain 
doge,  as  setters ;  also,  the  tail  of  a  deer. 

Syn.  —  Colors,  pennon,  pennant,  streamer,  gonfanon, 
signal.  —  Flag,  banner,  standard,  ensign  are  here  com¬ 
pared  in  their  literary  connotations ;  for  technical  distinc¬ 
tions  see  defs.  Flag  is  the  general  term  ;  banner  is  chiefly 
poetical  or  elevated ;  standard  is  frequently  associated 
with  a  cause  or  principle,  and  often  suggests  a  rallying 
point;  ensign  has  commonly  military  or  naval  associa¬ 
tions,  and  frequently  suggests  a  distinctive  sign  or  em¬ 
blem  ;  as,  “  the  meteor  flag  of  England  ”  ( Campbell) ; 
“  the  star-spangled  banner  ”  (Key) ;  “  His  banner  over  me 


was  love  ”  ( Cant.  ii.  4) ;  44  W ith  the  standards  of  the  peoples 
plunging  through  the  thunderstorm ;  till  the  war-drum 
throbbed  no  longer,  and  the  battle  flaas  were  furled  ” 
(Tennyson) ;  4*  [He]  straight  commands  that  ...  be  up- 
reared  his  mighty  standard.  That  proud  honor  claimed 
Azazel  as  his  right,  a  cherub  tall :  who  forthwith  from  the 
glittering  staff  unfurled  the  imperial  ensign  ”  (Milton) ; 
“  Thou  art  not  conquered  ;  beauty’s  ensign  yet  is  crimson 
in  thy  lins  and  in  thy  cheeks,  and  death’s  pul eflag  is  not 
advanced  there  ”  (Shak.). 

flag  of  truce.  Mil.,  a  white  flag  carried,  or  displayed  to  an 
enemy, as  an  invitation  to  conference  or  parley  or  to  signify 
a  desire  of  making  some  communication  not  nostile )  also, 
the  bearer  of  such  a  flag.  It  renders  the  bearer  inviolate, 
flag  (fl£g),  v.  t.  [From  flag  an  ensign.]  1.  To  put  a  flag 
or  flags  on,  as  for  decoration  or  a  mark  of  place  or  di¬ 
vision  ;  as,  to  flag  a  house  or  a  race  course. 

2.  To  signal  to  with  or  as  with  a  flag  ;  as,  to  flag  a  train. 

3.  To  convey,  as  a  message,  by  means  of  flag  signals ;  as, 
to  flag  an  order  to  troops  or  vessels  at  a  distance. 

4.  To  decoy  (game)  by  waving  a  flag,  handkerchief,  or  the 
like,  to  arouse  the  animal’s  curiosity. 

flag,  v.  i.  To  w  ave  or  hang  as  a  flag.  Bret  Harte. 

flag.  v.  i.  [Cf.  I cel .  flaka  to  droop,  hang  loosely  ;  or  OF. 
flaquir  to  weaken,  grow  weak  or  limp,y?ac  weak,  flaccid^ 
L.  flaccus.  Cf.  flacker,  flag  an  ensign.]  1.  To  hang 
loose  without  stiffness  ;  to  bend  down,  as  flexible  bodies ; 
to  be  loose,  yielding,  limp. 

2.  To  move  weakly,  as  wings.  Obs. 

3.  To  droop;  to  grow  spiritless;  to  lose  vigor;  to  lan¬ 
guish  ;  lag  ;  as,  the  spirits  dag  ;  the  strength  flags. 

The  pleasures  of  the  town  begin  to  flag.  Swift. 
Syn.  —  Droop,  decline,  fail,  languish,  pine, 
flag,  v.  t.  1.  To  let  droop  ;  to  suffer  to  fall,  or  let  fall, 
into  feebleness  ;  as,  to  flag  the  wings. 

2.  To  enervate  ;  to  exhaust  the  vigor  or  elasticity  of. 

Nothing  so  flags  the  spirits.  Echard, 

flag  captain.  British  Navy.  The  captain  of  a  flagship, 
flag'el-lant  (fiSj'e-l&nt;  fla-jSl'rznt),  n.  [ L.flagellans ,  p.  pr. 
of  flagellare.  See  flagellate.]  One  who  flagellates  ;  a 
whipper  or  lasher  ;  specif.,  one  who  whips  or  scourges 
himself  for  a  religious  purpose  ;  esp.  [ cap.'] ,  Eccl.  Hist.f 
one  of  a  fanatical  sect  which  flourished  in  Europe  in  the 
13th  and  14th  centuries  and  practiced  public  flagellation  to 
appease  the  divine  wrath.  Similar  bodies  of  fanatics  have 
flourished  in  later  times.  —  flag'el-lant-ism  (-Tz’m),  a. 
flag'el-lant,  a.  1-  Flagellating;  lashing. 

2  Believing  in,  or  exercising,  flagellation. 

Flag  el-la'rl-a  (flfij'^-la'rT-d),  7i.  [NL.  See  flagellum.] 
Bot.  A  genus  of  climbing  herbs,  type  of  the  family  Flag- 
ellariaceae,  having  sheathing  lanceolate  leaves  terminating 
iu  tendrils,  and  small  panicled  flowers  with  a  persistent 
perianth.  F.  indica  is  sometimes  cultivated. 

Flag'el-la'ta  (-la'tri),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  fr.  L.  flagellatus ,  p.  p. 

See  FLAGELLATE,  V.  t.]  Zodl.  a  =  M ASTIGOPHORA.  b  An 
order  of  Mastigophora,  bearing  one  to  four  flagella  at  the 
anterior  end  of  the  body.  The  group  comprises  a  great 
variety  of  types,  simple  and  colony-forming,  naked  and 
loricate,  free  and  attached.  Some  resemble  the  lower 
plants  in  containing  chlorophyll  and  having  a  cellulose 
investment,  and  feeding  by  absorbing  dissolved  nutri¬ 
ment,  and  are  classed  as  a  phylum  of  plants  by  many  bot¬ 
anists.  Others  exhibit  no  plantlike  characteristics.  They 
usually  reproduce  by  fission,  but  some  of  the  compound 
forms  produce  gametes  which  may  exhibit  distinctions  of 
sex.  The  genera  Euglena ,  Pandorina,  and  Volvox  are 
well-known  examples  of  the  order. 

flag'el-late  (fi5j'c-lat),  v.  t. ;  -lat'ed  (-lat'Sd) ;  -lat'ing 
(-lat/Tng).  [L.  flagellatus,  p.  p.  of  flagellare  to  scourge, 
fr.  flagellum  whip,  dim.  of  flagrum  whip,  soourge.  Cf. 
flail.]  To  whip  ;  scourge  ;  flog. 

flag'el-late,  a.  a  Having  or  bearing  flagella  ;  shaped  like 
a  flagellum,  b  Zo'dl.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Flagellata. 
flag  el-la'tion  (-la'shwn),  n.  [L .  flagellatio :  cf.  F.  flagel¬ 
lation.']  A  beating,  or  flogging  ;  a  whipping  ;  a  scourging- 
flag'el-la-to-ry  (flftj'e-la-to-rT),  a.  Pert,  to  flagellation, 
fla  gel'll  form  (fla-j6l'I-f6rm),  a.  [flagellum  -f-  -form.'] 
Shaped  like  a  w'hiplash  ;  long,  slender,  round,  flexible, 
and  (commonly)  tapering. 

fla-gel'lum  (-«m),  n.  ;  pi.  E.  -LUM8  (-wmz),  L.  -la  (-a).  [L., 
a  whip.  See  flagellate,  v.  /.]  1.  Biol.  A  long  whip¬ 

like  process  of  a  cell.  It  may  be  regarded  as  a  very  long 
mobile  cilium.  Only  one  or  tw  o,  or  comparatively  few, 
are  usually  borne  by  a  cell.  Flagella  serve  as  the  swim¬ 
ming  organs  of  many  Protozoa,  zoospores,  bacteria,  etc. 

2.  Any  of  various  whiplike  appendages  of  animals,  as  the 
slender  distal  part  of  some  antennae. 

3.  A  long,  threadlike  shoot  or  runner. 

flag  eo  let'  (flaj'6-lgt' ;  flaj'c>-lgt ;  277),  ti.  [F.  flageolet , 
dim.  of  OF.  flajol ,  flageol,  flageolet,  deception ;  cf .  Pr. 
flaujol  deception,  flauja  flute ;  of  unknown  origin.] 
Music .  A  small,  usually  wrooden,  pipe  having  six  or  more 
holes  and  at  one  end  a  mouthpiece  inserted.  It  produces  a 
shrill  sound,  softer  than  that  of  the  piccolo  flute,  and  lias  a 
compass  of  about  g/  to  b"'  flat.  (See  pitch.) 

Flageolet. 

flageolet  tones  Music.  The  natural  harmonics  of 
stringed  instruments;  flutelike  overtones  produced  by 
the  aliquot  segments  of  the  strings, 
flag'ging  (flSg'Tng),  7i.  A  pavement  or  sidewalk  of  flag¬ 
stones  ;  flagstones,  collectively, 
flag'ging,  p.  a.  Languid  ;  weak  ;  spiritless. 


flx'ed-ly,  adv.  of  fixed. 
fix'ed-nesB,  n.  See  -ness. 
flx'en.  +  vixen.  [tive.  I 

fix'er,  n.  One  that  fixes  ;  a  fixa-| 
fix'fax7,  n.  Hurry  ;  midst.  Obs. 
Scot. 

fix 'fax7.  Var.  of  pax  wax. 
fix-id'i-ty  (frk-Bld'I-tr),  n.  Fix¬ 
ity.  Obs.  or  R. 

fix'ion  (flk'ehrtn).  ^fiction. 

fix'ion,  n.  [LL.  fixio :  cf.  OF. 

y?.r?OH.]  Fixation.  Obs. 

fix'ly,  adv.  Fixedly.  Obs. 

fixt.Var.of  fixed.  Chiefly  Poet. 

flx'ure,  n.  [L .fl.nira  a  fastening, 

fr.flgei'e  to  fix.]  Fixed  position  ; 

firmness.  Archaic. 

flz.  +  fitz. 

fiz.  Fizz.  Ref.  Sp. 

fizd.  Fizzed.  Ref.  Sp. 

fiz'zen,  n.  Foison.  Obs.  or 

Scot.  S,-  Dial.  Enq. 

fizz'er,  7i.  Something  that  fizz¬ 


es  ;  Slang ,  something  first-rate. 
F.  J.  I.  Abbr.  Fellow  of  the  In¬ 
stitute  of  Journalists, 
fiord.  Var.  of  fiord. 

Fk.  Abbr.  Frank. 

F.  K.  C.  L.  Abbr.  Fellow  of 
King’s  College,  London. 

F.  K.  Q.  C  P.  I.  Abbr.  Fellow  of 
the  King’s  and  Queen’s  College 
of  Physicians.  Ireland. 

FI.,  or  fl.  Abbr.  Flo  men  ;  Flan¬ 
ders  ;  Flavius;  Flemish:  Florida; 
florin,  florins ;  flores  (L.,  flow¬ 
ers)  ;  floruit  (L.,  flourished)  ; 
flower  ;  fluid  ;  Chem.,  fluorine 
(without  period,  Fl). 
t.  1.  Abbr.  Falsa  lectio  (L.,  a 
false  reading). 

fla.  "1*  FLAW,  FLEA,  FLO.  [FLAY.  I 
flat  fla).  Ohs.or  dial. Eng.  var.  of  | 
Fla.  Abbr.  Florida, 
flaa  (fla  ;  fid).  Obs.  or  Scot.  var. 
of  flaw',  fragment. 


flab  ber-gas-ta'tion  (flftb'Sr-efts- 
ta'shiTn),  «.  State  of  being  flab¬ 
bergasted.  Colloq.  [Fan.  0b$.| 
fla'bel,  7).  3r  r.  [L.  flabelltim.]\ 
flab  el-la'ri-um  (flfth^  -la'rl- 
iZm),  7i. ;  L.pl.  -bia  (-d).  [NL  ] 

=  VIRRACrLUM. 

flab  el-la'tion  (flab-'g-la'shtm), 
n.  Act  of  cooling  as  by  fanning, 
flab'ile  (flab'Yl),  a.  r L.  flabilis .] 
Played  or  produced  by  blowing, 
as  an  instrument  or  music, 
fla'brum  (fla'brum),  n. ; pi.  -bra 
(-bra).  [L.,  a  blast  of  wind.]  A 
fan  :  flabellum. 

flack  (flak  ;  fldk).  n.  [Perh.  im¬ 
itative;  cf.  also  flack  to  flutter.] 
A  stroke;  blow;  flap.  Dial.  Enq. 
flack,  v.  t.  Jr  »•  [ME.  flacken. 
Cf.  flacker.]  To  flap  or  flutter; 
to  throb.  Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 
flack'er,  r.  i.  [ME.  flakeren,  fr. 
flacken  to  move  quickly  to  and 


fro ;  cf.  Icel.  flakka  to  rove 
about,  AS .  flacor  fluttering,  fly- 
ing,G.  fl  acker  n  to  flare,  flicker.] 
To  flutter,  as  a  bird  ;  to  tremble  ; 
to  throb.  Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 
flack 'et,  v.  i.  [Freq.  of  flack, 
r.]  To  flap  ;  flutter.  Dial.  Eng. 
flack  'et,  n.  [OF .  flasquet  little 
flask.]  A  barrel-shaped  bottle  ; 
flagon.  Obs.,  Scot.,  or  Dial.  Eng. 
|i  fla/con'  (fla'kdN'),  n.  [F.  See 
flagon.  1  Small  bottle  ;  flask, 
flact,  a.  |  Cf.  ME.  tvlak,  xvlach. 
Tepid.  Obs.  [flea. 

flae.  Scot,  and  dial.  Eng.  var.  of 
flaffdhif ),»’.». $- 1. Sen.  [Imitative.] 
Flap  ;  flutter.  Scot. 
flaff'er  (-Pr),  ?•.  i.  To  flutter. 
Scot.  Jr  Dial.  Eng. 
flag  (fhig),  n.  [Cf.  Icel.  flogB 
ogress,  giantess,  Norw.  dial.. flak 
a  frivolous,  impudent  person.] 


A  woman.  Contemptuous.  Scot. 
flag,  w.  [Cf.  flaw  (of  wind).] 
A  flaw,  flash,  or  gust.  Obs.  Scot. 
flag,  7i.  [Cf.  OLG.  vleger  an  old 
Friesic  coin.]  A  groat  ;  four- 
pence.  Slang,  Eng. 
flag,  a.  [See  flag  to  hang  loose.] 
Hanging.  Obs. 
fla-ga'rie,  n.  Vagary .  Scot. 
flagd.  Flagged.  Ref.  Sp. 
flag'el.  n.  Flageolet.  Obs. 
flag  e-let'  (flftj'r-lPt').  Var.  of 
flageolet.  [lum.I 

fla-gel'la.  n.,  I.  i >7.  of  flagel-| 
fla-gel'lar  (fld-j£l'd.r),a.  Of  or 
pertaining  to  a  flagellum. 

Flag  el-la  ri-a'ce-se  (fl&j'^-la-rt- 
a'se-e),  n.  pi.  [NL.  See  fla¬ 
gellum.]  Bot.  An  Old  World 
tropical  family  of  monocotyle¬ 
dons  (order  Pontederiales),  of  3 
genera  and  only  5  or  (I  species.  — 
flag  el-la  ri-a'ceoui  (-sruls),  a. 


flag'el-lat  ed  (flflj'e-lat'Cd),  a. 
Flagellate.  (ellatory.  RareA 
flng'el-la-tive(-lii-tYv),  a.  Flag-1 
flag'el-la  tor  (-la/t?r),  n.  A 
scourger  ;  specif.,  a  flagellant, 
flagelle,  n.  Jr  v.  t.  [L.  flagellum, 
n.  ;  flagellare,  v.]  *  Whip; 
scourge.  Obs. 

flagel-lif'er-ous  (fl&j/£-lYf'Pr- 
ue),a.  See-FERous.  [flagellant. | 
fiag'el-list  (flajV-lYst),  n.  A\ 
fla-gel'lu-la (flo-iPl'fl-ld),  n.:  D 
pi.  -LJB  (-15).  [NL.  dim.]  Biol, 
A  flngellate  spore  ;  a  zobspore. 

||  Fla-gel'lum  De'i  (d5'T).  [L.] 
=  Scourge  of  God. 

II  fla  geo  let'  (fla'zho'16'),  n.; 
pi.  -lets  (/l  -16').  [F.]  A  kid¬ 
ney  bean. 

flag'ger.  n.  =  flag,  plant.  Dial. 
flag'ger,  ti.  One  that  flags  ;  one 
that  lavs  flagstones.  [-NESS.t 
flag'gi -ness  (flftg'Y-nPs),  w.  See) 


ale,  senate,  care,  Am,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofd;  eve,  $vent,  end,  recent,  maker;  ice,  ill;  old,  6bey,  orb,  odd,  soft,  connect ;  use,  unite,  urn,  up,  circus,  menu; 

II  Foreign  Word,  i*  Obsolete  Variant  of.  +  combiued  with.  =  equals. 
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FLAMINGO 


llag'gy  (flSg'T),  a.  [From  flag  the  plant.]  Abounding 
with,  or  like,  the  plant  called  flag  ;  as,  a  flaggy  marsh, 
flag'gy,  a.  [From  flag  the  stone.]  Pert,  to  flagstone  ; 
like  flags;  laminate;  as,  stone  with  flaggy  structure. 
Ilag'gy,  a.  [From  flag  to  hang  loose.]  1.  Drooping; 
flexible  ;  languid  ;  weak.  “  Flaggy  wings.”  Spenser. 

2.  Tasteless;  insipid;  as,  &  flaggy  apple.  Obs. 
llA-gl'tlous  (flri-jlsh'fis),  a.  [L.  flagitiosus,  fr.  flagitium 
a  shameful  or  disgraceful  act,  an  eager  or  furious  demand, 
akin  to  flag Hare  to  demand  hotly,  fiercely  ;  cf.  fla grave  to 
burn,  E .  flagrant. 1.  Disgracefully  or  shamefully  crim¬ 
inal  ;  grossly  wicked  ;  scandalous ;  shameful  ;  —  said  of 
acts,  crimes,  etc.  “  Flagitious  practices.”  I.  Taylor. 

2.  Guilty  of,  or  characterized  by,  enormous  crimes  or 
scandalous  vices  ;  villainous  ;  corrupt. 

Syn.  —  Atrocious,  villainous,  heinous.  See  flagrant. 

—  fla  gi'tious-ly,  adv.  —  fla-gi'tious-ness,  n. 
flag  lieutenant-  Naval.  All  officer  on  a  flag  officer’s  staff 
who  acts  as  his  personal  aid. 

llag'man  (flSg'man),  n. ;  pi.  -men  (-men).  1.  Naval.  A 

flag  officer.  Obs. 

2.  One  who  carries  a  flag  or  signals  with  a  flag. 

3.  A  judge  of  distance  (see  distance,  4  c)  in  racing, 
flag  Officer-  Naval,  a  An  officer  commanding  a  fleet  or 

squadron,  or  one  entitled  to  display  a  flag  indicative  of  his 
command  rank,  as  an  admiral,  vice  admiral,  or  rear  admi¬ 
ral.  b  In  the  United  States  navy  from  1857  to  1862,  an 
officer  next  above  a  captain,  in  command  of  a  squadron, 
flag'on  (flSg'tm),  n.  [F  .flacon,  OF.  also  flagon,  flascon,  fr. 
LL.  fiasco.  See  flask.]  A  vessel  for  liquors,  esp.  one  with 
a  handle  and  a  spout,  and  usually  a  lid,  but  sometimes 
merely  a  large  bulging  bottle  ;  as  a  measure,  two  quarts. 
A  trencher  of  mutton  chops,  and  a  flagon  of  ale  Macaulay. 
fla'gran-cy  (fla'gran-sT),  n.  ;  pi.  -cies  (-siz).  [L.  flagrantia 
a  burning.]  1.  A  burning;  great  heat ;  inflammation.  Obs. 
2.  Condition  or  quality  of  being  flagrant ;  atrocity;  hein¬ 
ousness  ;  enormity  ;  excess. 

fla'grant  (fla'grant),  a.  [L.  flagrans,  -antis,  p.  pr.  of  fla¬ 
grare  to  burn,  akin  to  Gr.  (frheyeiv :  cf.  F.  flagrant.  Cf. 
flame,  phlox.]  1.  Flaming;  inflamed;  glowing;  burn¬ 
ing  ;  ardent.  Now  Rare. 

The  beadle’s  lash  still  flagrant  on  their  back.  Prior. 
Flagrant  desires  and  affections.  Hooker. 

2.  Of  war  or  other  contest,  carried  on  hotly;  raging.  Rare. 
A  war  with  the  .  .  .  native  tribes  vres  flagrant.  Palfrey. 


3.  Flaming  into  notice  ;  notorious  ;  enormous ;  heinous  ; 
glaringly  wicked. 

4.  Fragrant.  Obs. 

Syn.  —  Glaring,  notorious,  nefarious ;  villainous,  profli¬ 
gate,  abandoned,  hateful,  odious,  monstrous,  wanton,  vio¬ 
lent.  —  Flagrant,  flagitious,  heinous,  atrocious,  out¬ 
rageous.  That  is  flagrant  (ci.  glaring,  under  flame,  v. 
i.)  which  is  glaring  or  notorious  ;  that  is  flagitious  which 
is  grossly  or  scandalously  wicked ;  as,  “  The  affronts  he 
received  were  too  flagrant  to  be  excused  ”  ( Richardson ) ; 
**  pandering  to  the  basest  passions  and  proclaiming  the 
most  flagitious  principles  ”  (Southey).  Heinous  suggests 
hateful  and  (often)  monstrous,  atrocious,  violent  or  wan¬ 
tonly  savage?  wickedness  ;  as,  “  a  process  ...  so  heinous 
that  men  might  on  it  spit”  (Chaucer)]  “so  heinous, 
black,  obscene  a  deed”  ( Shale .):  “a  life,  not  indeed 
blackened  by  any  atrocious  crime,  but  sullied  by  coward¬ 
ice,  selfishness,  and  servility  ”  (Macaulay)  ;  atrocious 
cruelty.  Outrageous  suggests  gross  violation  of  right  or 
decency;  as,  “ outrageous  wrong”  ( Cowper );  “that 
complicated, enormous,  ouli'ageous swindle  ”  (Thackeray). 
See  RANK,  BAD,  BASE,  EXCESSIVE. 


—  fla'grant  ly,  adv.  —  fla'grant-ness,  n. 
flag 'ship  (flSg'ship'),  n.  Naval.  The  ship  that  carries  the 
commander  of  a  fleet  or  squadron  and  flies  his  flag, 
flag'staff'  (-staf'),  ».  ;  pf-  -staffs'  (-stafs')  or  -staves' 
(-stavz').  A  staff  on  which  a  flag  is  hoisted, 
flag  Station  Railroad.  A  station  at  which  trains  do  not 
stop  unless  signaled,  as  by  a  flag. 
flag'Stone'  (flSg'ston'),  n.  A  flat  stone  used  in  paving,  or 
any  rock  which  will  split  into  such  stones.  See  3d  flag,  2. 
flail  (flal),  n.  [ME.  flefl,  fleyl,  flayle  (cf.  AS.  fligel),  fr. 
L.  flagellum  whip,  scourge,  a  threshing  flail :  cf .  OF.  flaiel , 
F .  flkau.  See  flagellum.]  1.  An  instrument  for  thresh¬ 
ing  or  beating  grain  from  the  ear  by  hand,  consisting  of  a 
wooden  handle  at  the  end  of  which  a  stouter  and  shorter 
stick, called  a  swiple  or  sw  ingel,  is  so  hung  as  to  swing  freely. 
2.  An  ancient  weapon,  like  the  common  flail,  often  hav¬ 
ing  the  striking  part  armed  with  spikes,  or  loaded. 

3  A  swinging  part,  as  a  gate  bar  or  a  lever  of  a  press.  Obs. 
flail,  v.  t.  &•  i. ;  flailed  (flald) ;  flail'ing.  To  beat  with 
or  as  if  with  a  flail ;  to  thrash  ;  flog, 
flail  joint  Med.  A  joint  showing  abnormal  mobility,  as 
sometimes  occurs  after  resection, 
flair  (fl&r),  n.  [ME .flaire  odor,  fr.  OF.  &  F.  flair,  fr.  OF. 
flairier,  F.  flairer,  to  smell,  LL.  flagrare  for  L.  fragrare. 
See  fragrant.]  1.  Smell ;  odor.  Obs. 

2.  Sense  of  smell ;  scent;  fig.,  discriminating  or  sagacious 
sense;  instinctive  discernment. 

Every  now  and  then  .  .  .  this  intuition  came  to  him,  thieflair, 
this  intangible,  vague  premonition.  F  Norris. 

flak'age  (flak'aj),  n.  Flakes  of  flint  or  other  stone  struck 
off  in  the  process  of  manufacturing  stone  implements, 
flake  (flak),  7i.  [Cf.  Icel  flaki, field,  Dan .flage,  D.  vlaak .] 

1.  A  paling  or  hurdle.  Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 

2.  A  rack  for  storing  provisions  ;  also,  a  stage  or  platform 
for  drying  fish  or  produce. 

3.  Naut.  A  small  stage  hung  over  a  vessel’s  side  for  work¬ 
men  to  stand  on  in  calking  or  the  like. 

4.  Mining.  A  sheltering  framework. 


llag'ging  ly,  adv.  of  flagging. 
flag'giah,  a.  Flaggy.  Rare. 
flag'gon  ■  +FLAGON.  [of  FLY. I 
flagh  ( flan).  Obs.  or  Scot.  pret.  | 
flaghe.  f  flee. 
flaghte.  d*  flauoht. 
flag'i-tate  (flllj'Y-tat),  v.  t.  [L. 
flagitatus ,  p.  p.  of  flagitare  to 
demand.]  To  importune.  — 
flag  1-ta'tion  (-ta'shan),  n. 
Both  Rare. 

fla-gi'tion  (fld-jTsh'un),  n.  Fla¬ 
gitiousness.  Ohs. 
flag  leaf.  An  iris, 
flag'less,  a.  See  -less. 
flag'let,  n.  See  -let. 
flag  lily.  The  common  flag  of 
the  eastern  United  States  (Iris 
versicolor).  [officers.  R.  I 
flag  list.  Naval.  A  list  of  flag| 
flag'on-et,  n.  Dim.  of  flagon. 
flag'on-less.  a.  See  -less. 
flag'on,  n.  The  European 


yellow  flag  (Ins pseud acortts). 
flag'pole7,  ».  A  pole  to  raise  a 
flag  on. 

fla'grance  (fla'grtfns),  w.  Fla- 
grancy.  Rare.  [officer.! 

flag  rank.  The  rank  of  a  flag  I 
|j  fla-gran'te  bel'lo.  [L.]  Lit., 
while  the  war  is  blazing  ;  dur¬ 
ing  actual  war  or  hostilities, 
fla-gran'te  de-lic'to.  [L.] 
,it.,  while  the  crime  is  blazing; 
in  the  very  act  or  just  after, 
fla'grate  (fla'grat),  v.  t.  Sr  i. 

[Jj.  flagrare,  flagratum,  v.  1.  A' t., 

to  burn.]  To  burn  Ohs.  —  fla- 
gra'tion  (flu-gra'shan),  n.  Ohs. 
lag 'root7,  n .  The  root  of  the 
sweet  flag.  „ 

flag  share.  Nor.  The  flag  offi¬ 
cer’s  share  of  prize  money.  R. 
flag'worm7  (flftg'wQrm7),  n.  A 
worm  or  grub  found  among  flags 
and  sedge. 


flake  (flak),  n.  [Etym.  uncertain ;  cf.  1st  fake.]  Aflat 
layer,  or  fake,  of  a  coiled  cable. 

flake,  n.  [Cf.  Icel.  flakna  to  flake  off,  split,  Sw  .flake  plate, 
Dan.  flage  snowflake ;  also  Icel .floki  flock  of  wool  or  hair, 
G.  flocke  flock  of  wool,  flake  (of  snow).  Cf.  flag  a  flat 
stone.]  1.  A  loose  filmy  mass  or  a  thin  chiplike  or  scale¬ 
like  layer  of  anything  ;  a  film  ;  flock  ;  lamina  ;  layer  ;  scale  ; 
as,  a  flake  of  snow,  tallow,  or  fish. 

2.  A  particle  of  lighted  or  incandescent  matter,  darted 
from  a  fire  ;  a  flash.  “  Flakes  of  ruddy  fire.”  Somerville. 

3.  Hort.  A  race  of  carnations  having  only  two  colors  in 
the  flower,  the  petals  with  large  stripes. 

flake,  v.  t.  ;  flaked  (ttakt);  flak'ing  (flak'ing).  1.  To 
form  or  separate  into  flakes. 

2.  To  cover  with  flakes,  as  of  snow. 

3.  To  mark  with  flakes  ;  to  streak. 

flake,  v.  i.  1.  To  come  down  in  or  as  if  in  flakes. 

2.  To  separate  in  flakes ;  to  peel  or  scale  off. 
flak'er  (ttak'er),  71.  1.  One  that  flakes  ;  specif.,  one  who 

produces  flint  flakes  for  striking  fire,  or  one  who  manu¬ 
factures  flaked  stone  implements. 

2.  Archseol.  An  implement  of  bone,  or  other  material,  used 
to  chip  off  flakes  of  stone  in  making  stone  implements, 
flake  white.  1.  Pure  white  lead  deposited  in  flakes,  and 
ground  with  oil  or  gum  water  as  a  pigment  for  artists. 

2.  =  PEARL  WHITE  a* 

flak'y  (flak'T),  a. ;  flak'i-er  (-T-er) ;  flak'i-est.  Consisting 
of  flakes,  or  small  loose  masses  ;  lying,  or  cleaving  off,  in 
flakes  or  layers;  flakelike.— flak'i-ly,  adv.— flak'!  ness.  n. 
What  showers  of  mortal  hail,  what  flaky  fires  !  Watts. 
flam  (flXm),  n.  [Of  uncertain  origin.  Cf.  flimflam.]  1.  A 
freak  ;  whim  ;  conceit.  Obs. 

2.  A  falsehood ;  an  illusory  pretext ;  trick;  deception. 

A  perpetual  abuse  and  flam  upon  posterity.  South. 


3.  Humbug;  nonsense  ;  rubbish, 
flam,  a.  Deceptive;  trickily  false  ;  untrue, 
flam,  v.l.;  flammed  (flsfmd) ;  flam'ming.  To  deceive,  as 
by  lying  ;  to  trick  ;  cheat. 

God  is  not  to  be  flammed  off  with  lies.  South. 

flam,  n.  [Prob.  imitative.]  A  drumbeat  executed  after 
the  manner  of  a  grace  note,  by  allowing  the  sticks  to  strike 
the  head  so  as  just  to  be  heard  apart. 

II  flamb6'  (flaN'ba'),  a.  [F.,  p.  p.  of  flamber  to  singe, 
pass  (a  thing)  through  flame.  Cf.  flambeau.]  Ceramics. 
Decorated  by  glaze  splashed  or  irregularly  spread  upon  the 
surface,  or  apparently  applied  at  the  top  and  allowed  to 
run  down  the  sides  ;  —  said  of  pieces  of  Chinese  porcelain, 
flam'beau  (flftm'bo),  n. ;  pi.  -beaux  (-boz)  or  -beaus  (-boz). 
[F.,  fr.  OF.  flambe  flame,  for flamble,  from  L.  flammula  a 
little  flame,  dim.  of  flamma  flame.  See  flame.]  1.  A 
flaming  torch,  esp.  one  made  by  combining  thick  wicks  in¬ 
vested  with  a  quick-burning  substance  (as  pitch) ;  hence, 
any  torch. 

2  An  ornamental  candlestick. 

3.  A  kettle  used  in  boiling  sugar.  Southern  U.  S. 
flam'berg  (flSm'bdrg),  ||  flam  berge'  (flaN'bSrzh'),  n.  [F. 
flamberge,  OF.  Floberge,  Froberge,  names  of  swords,  esp. 
that  of  Renaud  de  Montauban.]  A  kind  of  rapierlike  sword, 
flam  boy'ance  (flSm-boi'ans)  )  n.  State  or  quality  of  be- 
ilam-boy'an-cy  (-boi'dn-sT)  j  ing  flamboyant, 
flam  boy'ant  (-ant),  a.  [F.]  1.  Arch.  Characterized  by 

waving  or  flamelike  curves,  as 
the  tracery  of  windows,  etc.,  in 
the  later  French  Gothic  style, 
about  1450-1510.  Often  applied 
to  the  whole  style,  the  florid 
French  Gothic.  See  architec¬ 
ture,  Table. 

2.  Flamelike,  in  form  or  color; 
wavy  ;  gorgeous  ;  showy. 

—  flam  boy'ant  ism  (-Tz’m), 
n.  —  flam-boy'ant-ly,  adv. 
flame  (flam),  n.  [ME.  flame, 
flaume ,  OF.  flame,  F.flamme, 
fr.  L. flamma,  perh.  fr.  flagrare 
to  burn.  See  flagrant;  cf.  flambeau,  flamingo.]  1.  A 
body  of  burning  gas  or  vapor.  Flames  are  usually  the 
result  of  chemical  combination  with  atmospheric 
oxygen.  A  simple  flame,  as  that  of  a  candle,  con¬ 
sists  of  a  luminousenvelope  (1  in  illust.)  surround¬ 
ing  a  body  of  unburned  vapor  (2)  and  itself  sur¬ 
rounded  by  an  invisible  layer  of  gases  produced 
by  the  burning  (3).  Ordinary  yellow  flames  owe 
their  luminosity  chiefly  to  incandescent  parti¬ 
cles  of  carbon  set  free  from  hydrocarbons,  and 
gases  naturally  deficient  in  these  compounds  are 
frequently  “  enriched  ”  to  enable  them  to  burn 
with  a  luminous  flame.  See  carburet,  v.  The 
temperature  of  an  ordinary  flame  is  about 
2000°  C.  (3632.J  F.).  When  illuminating  gas  is 
mixed  with  air  previous  to  its  burning,  as  in  a 

fas  stove,  the  flame  becomes  hotter,  owing  to  better  com- 
ustion,  and  at  the  same  time  becomes  pale  clue.  This  loss 
of  luminosity  is  due  to  the  more  complete  combustion  of 
the  carbon  (such  flames  are  not  smoky),  to  the  cooling 
of  the  gas,  and  to  its  dilution  with  an  inert  gas  (nitrogen). 
In  blowpipe  analysis,  the  oxidizing  flame  (O.  F.)  is  a  clear 
blue  flame  used  by  placing  the  substance  just  beyond  the 
tip;  the  reducing  flame  (R.  F.)  is  a  luminous  flame  into 
which  the  substance  is  inserted.  See  blowpipe,  It  lust.  See 
also  flame  reaction. 


Flamboyant  Tracery  from 
Church  at  Rouen. 


Flame. 


2.  State  of  blazing  combustion  ;  also,  any  flamelike  con¬ 
dition  or  appearance,  as  a  light  ray;  brilliance. 

When  the  moon  began  to  show  her  silver  flame.  Longfellow. 


flaid  (flad).  Obs.  or  dial.  Eng. 


flake,  a.  [See  flack,  a.]  Tepid. 


p.  p.  of  FLAY. 

fl&ik.  Obs.  or  dial.  Eng.  var.  of 
FLAKE. 

flail  stone.  Archseol.  A  stone,  of¬ 
ten  perforated,  originally  hung 
from  a  rod  and  used  as  a  weapon, 
flail 'y.  a.  Acting  as  a  flail.  Ohs. 
flain.  +  FLANE- 
flain.  Obs.  p.  p.  of  flay. 
flair.  Var.  of  flare. 
flair,  flaire,  n.  [OF.  flair  a  kind 
offish]  A  skate  or  ray.  Scot. 
flalt  (nit).  Obs.  or  Scot.  pret. 
Of  ELITE.  [MENT.I 

flaitch'ment.  Var.  of  fleech-| 
finite,  v.  t.  To  frighten.  Obs. 
or  Dial.  Eng. 

flaith  (flath),  n.  [Ir.]  Irish 
Hist.  A  chief  of  a  fine,  or  group 
of  kindred,  flaith'ship.  n. 
flalth'er  (flPth'Sr).  Var.  of 
flether.  Scot. 


Ohs. 

flake,  ?*.  t.  [Cf.  flag  to  hang 
loose.]  To  flag  ;  to  weaken.  Ohs. 
flake  knife.  Archseol.  A  knife 
of  flaked  flint  or  other  stone, 
flake'let,  n.  See -let. 
flake  manna.  See  manna. 
flake  stand-  The  cooling  tub  or 
vessel  of  a  still  worm, 
flam.  Var- of  flawn.  Scot.  V 
Dial  Eng.  [wind.  NcoM 

flam,  n.  [Cf.  flan.]  A  puff  of  | 
flam,  n.  A  marsh,  esp.  by  a 
river.  Dial.  Eng. 
fla'man,  flam'mant,  n.  [F  fla- 
mant ,  flunmiant.}  Flamingo.  Ohs. 
||  fla  raand'  (fla'miiN'),  n.  [F.] 
Hort.  One  of  a  race  of  carnations 
having  large  rounded  flowers 
with  entire  petals, 
flam'ant  (fl&m'tfnt),  flam'bant 
(fl&m'bdnt),  flam'mant,  a.  [OF. 


3-  Burning  zeal  or  passion ;  elevated  and  noble  enthusiasm; 

glowing  imagination ;  passionate  excitement  or  anger. 
“  In  a  flame  of  zeal  severe.”  Milton . 

Where  flames  refin’d  in  breaBts  seraphic  glow.  Pope. 

4.  Ardor  of  affection  ;  the  passion  of  love.  Coleridge. 

5.  A  person  beloved  ;  a  sweetheart.  Thackeray . 

Syn.  —  Blaze,  brightness,  ardor. 

flame  (flam),  v.  i. ;  flamed  (flamd) ;  flam'ing  (flam'Tng). 
[ME.  flamen  ;  cf.  OF.  flamer.  See  flame,  n.]  1.  To  burn 
with  a  flame  or  blaze;  to  burn  as  gas  emitted  from  bodies 
in  combustion  ;  to  burst  into  flame;  to  blaze. 

2.  To  burst  forth  like  flame;  to  break  out  in  violence  of 
passion ;  to  be  kindled  with  zeal  or  ardor. 

H  a  flamed  with  indignation.  Macaulay. 

3.  To  have  a  flamelike  or  brilliant  appearance  ;  to  shine 
brightly ;  to  glow. 

Syn.  — Flame,  blaze,  flare,  glare,  glow  are  here  con- 
pared  chiefly  with  reference  to  their  fig.  senses.  Flamb 
suggests  a  sudden  or  violent  (often  intermittent)  outburst, 
as  of  anger,  passion,  zeal ;  blaze  commonly  connotes 
greater  steadiness  and  intensity ;  as,  “  [He]  .  .  .  flamed 
with  zeal  of  vengeance  inwardly”  (Spenser)',  “  Leolin 
flamed  and  fell  again”  (Tennyson)',  “My  consciousness, 

.  .  .  which  hitherto  .  .  .  had  been  only  partial,  intermit¬ 
tent,  and  va^ue,  suddenly  blazed  into  full,  consistent, 
practical  activity  ”  (Du  Mauriei') ;  “  her  eyes  blazing  in 
her  white  face”  (Stevenson).  To  flare  is  to  shine  or 
(esp.)  burst  out  with  a  spreading,  unsteady,  and  often  un¬ 
pleasant  light ;  to  glare,  as  here  compared  (see  gaze),  is  to 
shine  with  a  lurid  or  painfully  dazzling  light ;  as.  “torches 
that  guttered  and flared  sootily  in  the  dancing  light  of  day” 
(M.  Hewlett) ;  “  Mrs.  Assingliam  hesitated,  but  at  last  her 
bravery  flared  ”  (//.  James):  “  The  broad  light  glares  and 
beats  ’’  ( Tennyson)  ;  “  He  [Dante]  .  .  .  lets  the  fire  glare 
on  the  sullen  face  for  a  moment,  and  it  sears  itself  into  the 
memory  forever  ”  (Lowell).  In  their  adj.  uses,  flaring 
connotes  gaudy,  ostentatious,  or  flaunting  display  ;  glar¬ 
ing  (see  flagrant,  gaudy),  whatever  is  flagrant  or  notori¬ 
ous;  flaming  often  suggests  vividness,  sometimes  gaudi¬ 
ness,  of  color;  as,  “ flaring  contrasts  ”  (Carlyle)',  “the 
flaring,  noisy  thoroughfares  of  a  great  city  ”  (Stevenson) ; 
“  one  glaring  chaos  and  wild  heap  of  wit  ”  (Pope) ;  glaring 
absurdity;  flaming  yeWow,  flamin g  posters.  Glow  suggests 
strong  and  continued  heat,  and  (often)  heightened  color  ; 
fig.,  it  suggests  fervor  or  strong  emotion  of  whatever  sort; 
as,  “  The  first  is  a  case  of  acute  —  the  second  of  chronic  — 
pleasure  ;  the  one  is  a  flame,  the  other  a  steady  and  equable 
glow ”  (De  Quincey) ;  “Amongst  ...  all  the  weathered 
faces  that  surrounded  her  in  church,  she  glowed  like  an 
open  flower”  (Stevenson) ;  “  He  bids  him  glow  with  unre¬ 
mitting  love  ”  (Cowper).  See  flash. 
flame,  V.  t.  1.  To  send  or  convey  by  flame  as  a  signal. 

2  To  burn;  to  consume  by  burning.  Rare. 

3.  To  kindle  ;  inflame  ;  excite. 

To  flame  the  poet’s  noble  breast.  Feltham. 

4.  To  treat  with  flame,  as  by  passing  over  or  through  it. 
flame  cell.  Zodl.  A  large  cell  terminating  the  branches 

of  the  excretory  vessels  of  many  flatworms,  rotifers,  etc. 
It  has  a  cavity,  continuous  with  the  excretory  tube  and 
containing  a  vibrating  flagellum  or  bundle  of  cilia, 
flame'-col  ored  or  -col  oured,  a.  Of  the  color  of  flame; 

of  a  bright  orange-yellow  color, 
flamed  (flamd),  p.  a.  Having  flamelike  markings,  as  a  tulip, 
flame  gauge  or  gage.  Photom.  An  instrument  having 
a  short-focused  lens  which  casts  a  real  image  of  a  flame 
upon  a  translucent  screen,  used  for  measuring  the  height 
of  the  luminous  portion  of  a  flame, 
fla'men  (fla'mSn),  ».;  pi.  E.  flamens  (-mSnz),  L.  fla- 
mines  (fl5m'I-nez).  [L.]  1.  Rom.  Relig.  A  priest  devoted 
to  the  service  of  a  particular  god.  The  most  honored  were 
those  of  Jupiter,  Mars,  and  Quirinus,  called  respectively 
flamen  Dialis,  flamen  Martialls,  and  flamen  Quirinalis. 

2.  Hence,  a  priest  of  a  pagan  deity  ;  esp.,  a  priest  of  an 
alleged  order  or  rank  in  ancient  Britain. 
flame'-Of-the-WOOds',  n.  All  East  Indian  rubiaceous 
shrub  (Ixora  coccinea)  having  showy  scarlet  flowers, 
flame'proof'  (flam'proof' ;  87),  a.  Proof  against  flame  ; 
not  inflammable  when  exposed  to  flame, 
flame  reaction.  Chem.  The  characteristic  coloration 
which  certain  elements  or  their  compounds  impart  to  a 
flame,  thus  affording  a  test  (flame  test)  for  their  presence. 
Cf.  spectrum  analysis. 

flame  spectrum.  Physics.  The  spectrum  obtained  by 
volatilizing  substances  in  a  nonluminous  flame, 
flame  standard.  Photom.  A  standard  of  photometric  in¬ 
tensity  consisting  of  a  luminous  flame  of  specified  size 
produced  by  burning  a  fuel  of  known  composition  under 
uniform  ana  carefully  specified  conditions  of  combustion, 
flame  tree.  Any  of  several  trees  or  shrubs  with  showy 
scarlet  flowers,  a  In  Australia,  the  loranthaceous  tree 
Nuytsia  floribund a  or  the  sterculiaceous  tree  Brachychiton 
acerifohus.  b  In  India,  Rhododendron  arboreum  or  the 
palas  tree  (Butea  frondosa).  c  The  peacock  flower. 
fla-min'e-OUS  (fla-mTn'e-ws),  o.  [Cf.  L.  flaminius.)  Per¬ 
taining  to  a  flamen  ;  flaminical. 

flam'ing  (flam'Tng),  p.  a.  1.  Emitting  flames;  afire; 
blazing  ;  consuming  ;  illuminating. 

2.  Of  the  color  of  flame  ;  high-colored  ;  brilliant ;  dazzling. 

“  In  flaming  yellow  bright.”  Prior. 

3.  Flamelike;  flamboyant. 

4-  Ardent ;  passionate  ;  burning  with  zeal ;  irrepressibly 
earnest ;  as,  a  flaming  proclamation  or  harangue, 
flaming  arc.  See  arc,  n.,  5. 

fla-min'go  (fld-mTq'go),  n.  ;  pi.  -gos  or  -goes  (-goz).  [Sp. 
flamenco,  cf.  Pg.  flamingo,  Pr.  flamenc,  F .flamant ;  fr.  L. 
flamma  flame  -j-  (perh.)  the  G.  suffix  -ing  (cf.  Fleming). 
So  called  in  allusion  to  its  color.  See  flame.]  Any  of  sev¬ 
eral  aquatic  birds  having  remarkably  long  legs  and  neck, 
webbed  feet,  and  a  broad  lamellated*  bill  resembling  that 


tt amant ,  flarnbant,  p.  pr.]  Her. 

Flaming. 

flamb  (nfim),  v  t.  [F.  flamber 
to  since.]  To  baste  (meat).  Scot. 

1  flam  bage'  (fliiN'bdzh'),  n. 
[F.]  Met I.  Momentary  applica¬ 
tion  of  a  flame,  as  for  drying  or 
singeing  a  surface, 
flam'bant  (fl&m'btfnt),  a.  [OF.] 
Flaming.  Ohs. 
flambe.  +  flame. 
flam-boy'ant,  »-  The  peacock 
flower.  West  Indies. 
flam-bov'ant-ize.  v.  i.  Sr  t.  To 
become  or  make  flamboyant.  R. 
flam  boy'er  (flftm-boi>5r),  n. 
[F.  flamboyer  to  be  bright.]  Bot. 
=  FLAMBOYANT. 

flame  bridge.  =  bridge,  n.,  5  d. 
flame  engine.  A  gas  engine.  Ohs. 
flame'flow7er  (-floiUer),  n.  See 
Kniphofia. 

flame  ignition.  See  internal- 


COMBI  STION  ENGINE. 

flame'lees,  a.  See -less. 
flame'let.  n.  A  small  flame, 
flame' /ike  ,  a.  See  -like. 
flame  lily.  The  wood  lily, 
flame  manometer.  See  manom¬ 
eter  and  manomf.tric  flame. 
fla'men-ship.  ».  See -ship. 
flam'er  (flam'5r),  n.  One  that 
flames. 

flamery.  f  flummery. 
flam'few  (flftm'fii),  n.  [Cf. 
flam,  and  dial.  E.  flamfoo  a 
gaudy  ornament.]  A  gewjjaw. 
flam-gas'ted  (flfim-gfts'ted ; 
-tTd),/>.  a.  Formation  from  flam 
and  flab  berg  ast  (see  contam¬ 
ination,  2). 

flam'i-nal.  a.  [L.  flaminalis  one 
wBfc  has  been  a  flamen.]  Fla- 
minieal.  Obs. 

fla'mi-r.es.  n..  L.  pi.  of  flamen. 
flam'ing-ly,  adv.  of  flamino. 


food, foot;  out,  oil;  chair  ;  go  ;  sing,  iqk  ;  then,  thin;  nature,  verdure  (250) ;  K  —  ch  in  G.  ich,  ach  044) ;  boN  ;  yet ;  zh  =  zin  azure.  Numbers  refor  to  §§  in  Gcidb. 
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of  the  duck  family,  but  abruptly  bent  downward.  A  num¬ 
ber  of  species  have  been  described, 
from  tne  warmer  parts  of  both 
hemispheres.  Most  of  them  have 
rosy  white  plumage  with  scarlet 
wing  coverts,  but  an  American 
species  ( Pfujen icopt.e ru.s  ru  be  r) 
which  ranges  north  to  the  ex¬ 
treme  southern  United  States 
(though  now  rare)  has  the  plum¬ 
age  bright  red.  All  the  forms 
have  black  wing  quills.  The  best- 
known  Old  World  species  is  P. 
roseus,  still  found  in  parts  of 
southern  Europe.  Flamingos  are 
gregarious,  breeding  in  colonies 
and  building  nests  of  mud  in 
swamps  and  shallow  lagoons,  lay¬ 
ing  but  one  or  two  eggs.  The 
flamingos  constitute  a  family, 

Phoenicopterida?,  and  a  suborder 
or  order,  Odontoglossie. 
flamingo  flower  or  plant  A 
Central  American  araceous  plant 
( Anthurium  scherzerianum )  the 
spathe  and  spadix  of  which  are 
bright  scarlet.  It  is  often  culti-  . 

vatod.  Flamingo.  (&) 

Fla-min'i-an  (flri-mTu'T-an),  a.  [L.  Flaminianus.]  Of  or 
pert,  to  the  Roman  censor  Caius  Flaminius  (d.  217  b.  c.), 
or  the  public  works  which  he  executed  ;  as,  the  Flamin- 
ian  Way,  the  great  road  leading  northward  from  Rome, 
fla-min'i-cal  (-k<tl),  a.  Pertaining  to  a  flamen. 
flam'ma-ble  (fl&m'd-b’l),  «.  Inflammable.  —  Hamma- 
bil'i-ty  C-bTl'1-tT),  n. 

flam'me  ous  (flSm'e-Ss),  a.  [L.  flammeus,  fr.  flamma 
flame.]  Pert,  to,  consisting  of,  or  like,  flame.  Now  Rare. 
flam'mule  (flSm'ul),  n.  [L .  flammula.]  A  small  flame,  as 
one  shown  in  a  picture  of  a  Chinese  or  Japanese  god. 
flam'y  (ttam'T),  a.  [From  flame.]  Flaming;  blazing; 

flamelike  ;  flame-colored  ;  composed  of  flame, 
llan  (fl&i;  F.  flat?),  n.  [F.  See  flawn.]  1.  A  cake  made 
with  a  filling  of  cheese,  fruit,  or  cream. 

2.  Numis.  A  piece  of  metal  prepared  to  receive  the  stamp 
of  the  die  ;  a  blank. 

flan  (flXn),  n.  A  net  used  to  cover  holes  in  ferreting  rabbits, 
flanch  (flanch  ;  140),  n.  [Cf.  OF.  flanche  flank.]  1.  [Cf. 
flange.]  A  flange.  Rare. 

2-  Her.  A  subordinary  consisting  of  N 
either  of  two  circular  segments  en¬ 
croaching  on  the  field  one  from  each 
side  of  the  shield. 

flanch,  v.  i.  [Cf.  flange,  n.]  To  slant 
outward ;  to  flare. 

flanched  (fiancht  ;  140),  a.  Iler.  Hav¬ 
ing  flanches  ;  —  said  of  an  escutcheon 
with  those  bearings, 
flan  co  nade',  flanconnade'  (flSq'ko-nad'),  n.  [F .flan- 
conade.~\  Fencing.  A  thrust  in  the  side. 

|l  fHPne-rlo'  (fla'n’-re'),  n.  [F.  See  flaneur.]  Lit.,  stroll¬ 
ing  ;  hence,  aimlessness ;  idleness  ;  as,  intellectual  flanerie. 
II  fla  neur'  (fla/nflr'),  n.  [F.,  fr.  Jidner  to  stroll.]  One 
who  strolls  about  aimlessly  ;  a  stroller, 
flang  (flSng),  n.  A  miner’s  two-pointed  pick, 
flange  (flSnj),  n.  [Of  uncertain  origin  ;  cf.  flanch  flange, 
flanch  (in  heraldry).]  1.  A  part  that  spreads  out  like  a 
rim,  as  of  a  vein  of  ore. 

2.  An  external  or  internal  rib,  or  rim,  for  strength,  as  the 
flange  of  an  iron  beam  ;  or  for  a  guide,  as  the  flange  of  a 
car  wheel ;  or  for  attachment  to  another  object,  as  the 
flange  on  the  end  of  a  pipe,  steam  cylinder,  etc. 

3.  Founding.  A  molder’s  tool  for  forming  flanges, 
flange,  v.  i. ;  flanged 

(fl&njd) ;  flang'ing 
(flSn'jlng).  Mach.  To 
make  a  flange  on ;  to 
furnish  with  a  flange.  Founder  s  Flange, 

llange,  v.  i.  To  spread  out ;  to  assume  the  flange  form, 
flange  coupling.  Mach.  A  shaft  coupling  consisting  of 
two  flanges  keyed  each  to  its  own  shaft  and  bolted  togetner. 
See  coupling,  2,  If  lust. 

flange  joint.  A  joint,  as  of  pipes,  where  the  connecting 
pieces  have  flanges  by  which  parts  are  bolted  together, 
flange  nut.  Mech.  A  nut  with  an  enlarged  base, 
flaug'er  (flSn'jer),  n.  1.  Mech.  &  Shipbuilding.  One  who 
makes  flanges  or  bends  metal  plates ;  also,  a  tool  or  ma¬ 
chine  for  forming  flanges. 

2.  Railroad.  A  scraper  for  clearing  snow  or  ice  from  the 
inside  of  the  rails  where  the  wheel  flanges  bear, 
flange  rail,  a  A  rail  with  a  flange  on  one  side,  to  keep 
wheels  from  running  off  the  track.  It  was  formerly  much 
used  for  railways,  but  is  now  practically  replaced  by  the 
edge  rail,  b  Railroads.  A  T  rail.  Cf.  bullheaded,  a .,  2. 
flange  turning.  The  process  of  forming  a  flange  on  a 
metal  plate,  as  by  bending  in  a  flanging  press. 

Hank  (ttSqk),  v.  t.  ;  flanked  (flSqkt) ;  flank'ino.  [Prob. 
imitative.]  To  flick  or  flip  ;  to  beat  lightly  ;  to  flap.  Rare. 
flank  (flSijk),  n.  [ F.flanc ,  of  uncertain  origin;  cf.  OHG. 
hlanca  loin,  hip.]  1.  The  fleshy  part  of  the  side  of  an  an¬ 
imal,  between  the  ribs  and  the  hip.  See  beef,  lllust. 

2.  Hence,  the  side  of  anything,  as  of  a  hill  or  a  building. 

3.  Leather  Manvf.  Hide  from  the  flank,  or  side. 

4.  Mil.  <fc  Nav.  a  The  right  or  left  of  an  army,  fleet,  or 
any  command,  whether  in  line  or  column;  also,  the  ele¬ 
ment,  or  portion  of  the  command,  on  the  right  or  left  of  a 
line  ;  as,  he  att  acked  the  enemy  on  both  flan  ks  ;  he  ordered 
his  right  flank  to  advance. 

When  to  right  and  left  the  front 
Divided,  and  to  either  flank  retired.  Milton. 


A  Pair  of  Flanches. 


b  Fort.  That  part  of  a  bastion  which  reaches  from  the  cur¬ 
tain  to  the  face,  and  defends  the  curtain  and  the  flank  and 
face  of  the  opposite  bastion,  c  The  right  or  left  side  of  a 
fortification. 

5.  Mach.  The  profile  of  the  root  of  a  gear  tooth, 
flank  en  potence,  Mil.,  a  part  of  the  wing  of  an  army,  thrown 
forward  or  backward  at  an  angle  with  the  front,  for  the 
purpose  of  protecting  the  flank. 

Hank  (flSqk),  r.  t.  [ Ci.F.flanqucr .  See  flank,  ?<.]  1  .Mil. 
a  To  command,  secure,  or  guard  the  flank  of.  b  To  at¬ 
tack,  or  threaten  to  attack,  the  flank  of  ;  also,  to  fire  upon 
from  the  direction  of  the  flank  and  so  enfilade.  C  To  pass 
around,  or  turn,  the  flank  of. 

2.  To  stand,  or  be  situated,  at  the  flank  or  side  of ;  to 
border.  “  Colonnades  .  .  .  flanked  with  trees.”  Pitt. 
Hank,  v.  i.  To  be  placed,  or  to  act,  at  the  side,  or  flank ; 
also,  to  present  the  side,  or  flank ;  —  with  on;  as,  the  fort 
flanked  on  the  swamp. 

flank  attack.  Mil.  All  attack  upon  the  side  of  an  enemy’s 
formation,  distinguished  from  one  upon  its  front  or  rear, 
flank'er  (flaij'ker),  n.  a  That  which  flanks,  or  adjoins  on 
the  flank,  or  side,  as  a  fort  commanding  the  flank  of  an 
assailing  force,  b  Specif. :  Mil.  Men  so  posted  or  marched 
as  to  protect  the  flank  of  a  column  on  the  march. 

Hank  files.  Mil.  The  men  on  the  extreme  right  or  left  of 
a  military  organization  formed  in  line, 
flank  guard  MU.  A  body  of  men  varying  in  size  from  a 
patrol  to  a  detachment  of  all  arms,  marching  or  posted  on 
the  flanks  of  a  marching  column  to  protect  it. 
flank'ing.  p.  pr.  t£*  vb.  n.  of  FLANK.  —  flanking  angle.  = 
curtain  angle,  f.  group.  Mil.,  a  detachment  of  three  or 
four  men  sent  out  on  the  flanks  of  the  advance  party  of  a 
vanguard. 

flank  march.  MU.  A  march  made  parallel  or  nearly  so 
to  an  enemy’s  position,  to  turn  it  or  make  a  flank  attack, 
flank  movement-  A  change  of  march,  esp.  during  an 
action,  by  an  army,  or  portion  of  one,  in  order  to  turn  one 
or  both  wings  of  tne  enemy,  or  to  take  up  a  new  position, 
flan'nel  (flXn'cl),  n.  [W.  gwlunen  flannel,  fr.  gwlan  wool ; 
prob.  akin  to  E.  wool.  Cf.  wool.]  1.  A  soft  woolen  cloth, 
of  loose  texture,  nappy  on  one  side  or  both  sides,  or  with 
no  nap,  and  differing  widely  from  fine  to  coarse ;  sometimes, 
a  cloth  having  a  cotton  warp  and  wool  filling. 

2.  pi.  a  Flannel  underclothing,  b  Outer  garments  of 
flannel,  as  for  boating  or  tennis. 

3.  A  hot  drink  of  liquor  with  spices  and  egg.  Old  Slang. 

4.  Plain  woolen  cloth  in  the  first  form  of  its  making, 
flan'nel,  V.  t.  ;  -neled  (-eld)  or  -nelled  ;  -nel-ing  or  -nel- 

ling.  To  clothe  or  inclose  in,  or  rub  with,  flannel, 
flannel  ette',  flan  nel-et'  (fl5n'el-St/),  n.  A  soft  narrow 
flannel ;  also,  a  cotton  imitation  of  flannel, 
flannel  flower,  a  The  mullein,  b  A  Brazilian  apocyna- 
ceous  vi mt(M.ariosij>honia  longiflora)  having  woplly  leaves. 
C  An  Australian  apiaceous  plant  (Actinotus  helianthi),  the 
umbels  of  which  resemble  composite  heads,  and  have  a 
white  flannel-like  involucre, 
flannel  leaf.  The  mullein, 
flan'nel  ly  (fl£n'el-T),  a.  Resembling  flannel, 
flap  (A5p),  n.  [ME.  flappe,flap,  blow,  fly  flap  ;  cf.  D.  flap, 
and  E .  flap,  v.]  1.  a  A  stroke  ;  a  blow.  Obs.  b  A  blow 

like  a  slap ;  a  stroke  with  something  broad,  as  the  open 
hand  ;  a  slap ;  also,  a  thing  with  which  to  hit  as  in  slap¬ 
ping  ;  a  flapper. 

2.  Anything  broad  and  limber  that  hangs  loose  ;  also,  any¬ 
thing  flat  and  thin  that  hangs  loose,  as  a  leaf  of  a  table 
hinged  at  one  edge  ;  as,  the  flap  of  a  garment ;  specif.:  a  A 
hinged  leaf  or  fold,  as  of  a  table,  door,  or  shutter,  b  Half 
of  a  hinge  (often  called  a  flap  hinge)  having  two  broad  leaves 
through  which  screw  holes  are  pierced,  esp.  of  a  hinge 
to  be  screwed  to  the  face  of  a  door  or  shutter  instead  of  to 
the  edge,  c  Mach.  A  hinged  tool  holder  in  various  cutting 
machines  to  relieve  the  tool  on  the  return  (noncutting) 
stroke,  d  The  epiglottis.  Obs. 

3.  Stag.  A  portion  of  flesh  partly  severed  from  the  ad¬ 
joining  tissues.  Flaps  are  made  in  various  surgical  opera¬ 
tions,  as  in  amputations  to  cover  denuded  surfaces. 

4.  The  motion  of  anything  broad  and  loose,  or  a  stroke  or 
sound  made  with  it ;  as,  the  flap  of  a  sail  or  of  a  wing. 

5.  Phon.  A  flapping  motion  of  the  tongue,  as  when  it  is 
withdrawn  from  the  hard  palate  at  the  end  of  the  pronun¬ 
ciation  of  the  consonant  l ;  also,  the  sound  so  made. 

6.  A  flat  piece,  slice,  or  layer  ;  as,  a  flap  of  bread. 

7-  pi.  Far.  A  disease  in  the  lips  of  horses. 

8.  A  woman,  esp.  if  of  loose  character.  Dial,  or  Slang. 
flap,  v.  t.  ;  flapped  (flSpt) ;  flap'ping.  [Prob.  of  imitative 
origin;  cf.  D .  flappen,  Fj.flap,  n.,  flop,  flippant,  fillip.'] 

1.  a  To  strike  ;  clap.  Obs.  b  To  beat  with  a  flap  ;  to  strike 
with  a  surface,  as  that  of  a  bird’s  wing  or  of  a  fly  flapper. 

Yet  let  ine  flap  this  bug  with  gilded  wings.  Pope. 

2.  To  arouse  to  attention  by  or  as  if  by  striking  with  a 
flap  ;  as,  to  flap  a  forgetful  or  inattentive  person. 

3.  To  move,  or  cause  to  move,  with  a  beating  motion,  — 
often  with  reference  to  the  sound  made  ;  as,  to  flap  the 
wings ;  the  wind  flajis  the  shutters. 

4  To  turn,  fold,  or  throw  suddenly  or  violentl}r. 

5  To  turn  over  by  tossing,  as  a  pancake.  Colloq. 

6-  To  furnish  with  a  flap  or  flaps. 

flap,  v.  i.  1.  To  give  a  quick  stroke ;  to  clap. 

2.  To  drop  or  fall ;  to  plump  ;  flop ;  as,  to  flap  down  on 
one’s  knees.  Colloq. 

3.  To  beat  as  do  wings,  or  as  something  broad  or  loose ; 
to  fly  with  wings  beating  the  air. 

The  crows  fl a/ >ped  over  by  twos  and  threes.  Lowell. 

4.  To  fall  and  hang  like  a  flap,  as  the  brim  of  a  hat. 
flap'doodle  (riXp'dob'd’l),  n.  Food  for  fools;  hence, 

merely  specious  talk  ;  nonsense.  Colloq. 
flap'drag'on  (-drSg'iln),  n.  1.  A  game  in  which  the  play- 


fla-min'i-ca  (fld-niYn'T-kd),  n. 
[L,]  The  w >ie  nf  a  flamen. 
flam-ma'tion  (flft-ma'8h<<n),  n. 
Subjection  to  fire.  Obs. 
flamme.  *f*  flam,  flame. 
flam  mif'er-0U3  (fln-mYf'er-iTs), 
a.  fL  .flamni if  er; flamma  +  ferre 
to  near. 1  Producing  flame.  Obs. 
flam  mlv'o-mou3  (-mYv'o-mds), 
a.  [L.  flanimivomvs ;  flamma 
4-  vomere  to  vomit  ]  Vomiting 
flames,  as  a  volcano.  Rare. 
flam'mu  lat  ed  ( fifim'n-lat  Sd), 
a.  [L .flammula  h  little  flame  ] 
Tinged  with  r<  d  ;  ruddy  ;  —  said 
of  certain  birds, 
flam  mu-’a'tion  (-la'shtfn),  n. 
Zodl.  A  flamelike  marking. 


flan  (flS.ii),  r.  i. ;  flanned 
(flflnd)  ;  flax'nixg.  Tosplny, 
us  a  door  jamb  ;  also,  to  expand 
or  widen  upwards,  as  a  vespel. 
flan.  a.  Spreading  and  shallow, 
as  :i  dish.  Dial.  Eng. 
flan.  n.  [Icei.  flan  a  rushing.] 
A  sudden  gust  or  puff.  Scot. 
flan'eard.  flan'chard,  n.  [OF. 
flanrart.]  Armor.  A  piece  for 
the  thigh  or  flank.  Obs.  or  Hist. 
flan'dan,  n.  A  part  of  woman’s 
headdress  in  the  17th  century. 
Flan'der-kin,  n.  tf  a.  [Fr.  Flan¬ 
ders.  1  Fleming  ;  Flemish.  Obs. 
Flan  ders.  Moll.  The  disrepu¬ 
table.  lmt  repentant,  heroine  of 
De  Foe’s  novel  of  this  name. 


Flan'ders  brick  (flftn'derz). 
[From  Flanders,  old  district  of 
Europe.]  =  Bath  kiuck. 
Flan'drish.  a.  Flemish.  Obs. 
flane,  >/.  [AS./d?i.l  An  arrow. 
Obs.  [flaxxex.I 

flanel.  flanen.  +  f  l  a  x  x  e  l,I 
flang  (filing:  flang).  Obs.  or 
Scot,  and  dial.  Eng.  pret.  and 
p.  p.  of  FUNG. 

fl&nge'way'  (flUnj'wa'),  n.  The 
passageway  for  the  flange  of  a 
wheel  running  on  rails, 
flank.  n.  A  flake,  as  of  fire.  Obs. 
or  Dial.  Eng. 

flank'ard,  w.  [OF./awrorL]  A 
protuberance  or  wound  in  the 
side  (of  a  deer).  Obs. 


flank  defense.  Fort.  Protection 
of  a  work  against  an  enemy’s 
direct  frontal  nttack,  by  means 
of  the  fire  from  other  works, 
flanking  the  ground  in  its  front, 
flanked  (flllnkt),  v.  p.  of  flank. 
flanked  angle.  Fort.  The  angle 
formed  by  the  bastion  flank  and 
a  curtain.  See  bastion  front. 
flank'er.  v.  t.  Jr  i.  [Fr.  flanker 
a  lateral  fortification.]  To  de¬ 
fend  or  support  by  flankers  :  to 
attack  on  the  flank.  Archaic. 
flank'er.  v.  i.  [Cf.  flank  a 
flake.]  To  glitter.  Obs.  —  n. 
A  spark.  Dial.  Eng. 
flankett.  *f* flancard.  [cake.| 
flannel  cake.  Kind  of  griddle-| 


ers  catch  raisins  or  other  tidbits  out  of  burning  brandy, 
and,  putting  them  in  the  mouth  while  blazing,  eat  them; 
also,  the  materials  used  in  the  game. 

2.  A  thing  caught  and  eaten  in  the  game. 

3.  A  German  or  Dutchman  ;  — in  contempt.  Obs. 
llap'-eared'  (flSp'erd'),  a.  Having  broad,  loose,  depend¬ 
ent  ears. 

flap'jack'  (flSp'jSk'),  n.  1.  A  flat  cake  turned  on  the 
griddle  while  cooking  ;  a  griddlecake  or  pancake. 

2.  A  fruit  turnover.  Dial.  Eng. 
flap'per  (-er),  7i.  One  that  flaps.  Specif. :  a  In  reference  to 
Swift’s  account  of  a  functionary  among  the  Laputans,  a  per¬ 
son  whose  duty  is  to  flap  another  to  remind  him  of  something 
likely  to  be  forgotten,  b  A  thing  to  flap  or  clap  with,  c  A 
part  that  hangs  or  droops,  as  the  swingle  of  a  flail,  d  A  flip¬ 
per.  e  A  young  game  bird,  esp.  a  duck,  not  yet  able  to  fly  well. 
Colloq.  f  A  flapper  skate,  g  In  a  slang  sense,  the  hand, 
flap'per,  v.  i. ;  flap'pered  (-erd) ;  flap'per-ing.  To  move 
in  a  flapping  way. 

flap  tile.  A  tile  with  a  bent-up  portion,  as  at  a  comer, 
flap  valve.  Mech.  A  valve  which  opens  and  shuts  upon, 
one  hinged  side  ;  a  clack  valve, 
flare  (flfir),  v.  i.  ;  flared  (flfird) ;  flar'ing  (fl&r'Tng). 
[Of  uncertain  origin  ;  cf.  Norw.  flora  to  blnze,  flame,  adorn 
with  tinsel,  dial.  Sw .  flasa,  flora  upp.~\  1.  To  stream  or 
flutter,  as  hair  or  ribbou.  Obs. 

2.  To  burn  with  an  unsteady  or  waving  flame. 

3.  To  shine  out  with  a  sudden  and  unsteady  light ;  to  emit 
a  dazzling  or  painfully  bright  light. 

4.  To  make  one’s  self  conspicuous.  Obs. 

Flaring  in  sunshine  all  the  day.  Prior. 

5.  To  open  or  spread  outward  ;  to  project  beyond  the  per¬ 
pendicular  ;  as,  the  sides  of  a  bowl  flare ;  the  bows  of  a 
ship  flare ;  a  skirt  flares. 

Sy n.  —  See  flame.’ 

to  flar«  up,  to  become  suddenly  heated  or  excited  ;  to  burst 

into  a  passion.  Colloq. 

flare,  v.  t.  1.  To  cause  to  stream  or  flutter.  Obs. 

2.  To  cause  to  flare  ;  to  display  flaringly  ;  also,  to  signal 
by  means  of  fires  or  flares. 

The  English  beacons  Jfared  out  their  alarm.  J  R.  Green . 

3.  To  subject  to  a  flare  of  light  or  flame, 
flare,  n.  1.  All  unsteady,  glaring  light. 

2.  A  blaze  of  fire  or  light,  usually  brief,  used  as  a  signal, 
often  repeated  at  intervals,  as  on  a  ship  at  night ;  flare-up. 

3.  A  spreading  outward,  or  a  place  or  part  that  spreads; 
as,  the  flare  of  a  fireplace  ;  the  flare  of  an  urn. 

4.  Pretentious  or  ambitious  display. 

5.  Pholog.  A  defect  in  a  photographic  objective  such  that 
an  image  of  the  stop,  or  diaphragm,  appears  as  a  fogged 
spot  in  the  center  of  the  developed  negative. 

flare'back'  (ASr'bSk'),  n.  Ordnance.  A  burst  of  flame 
from  the  breech  of  a  great  gun,  that  sometimes  occurs  on. 
the  opening  of  the  breech  when  the  gun  has  been  fired. 
It  is  due  to  gases  left  in  the  gun  which  ignite  on  admi.-sion. 
of  the  air  if  a  spark  be  present.  It  is  guarded  against  by 
forcing  air  through  the  bore  after  each  shot, 
flare  lamp.  A  lamp  with  no  protection  for  the  flame, 
flare  light  a  A  contrivance  for  producing  a  flare.  See 
flare,  2.  b  The  light  produced  by  such  a  contrivance, 
flare'— up',  n.  1.  A  sudden  bursting  into  flame  ;  a  flaring  ; 
also,  a  flaring  flaine  as  a  signal. 

2.  A  sudden  burst  of  anger  ;  an  angry  dispute.  Colloq. 
flar'ing  (fiSr'Ing),  p.  a.  1.  That  flares;  flaming  or  blaz¬ 
ing  unsteadily  ;  shining  out  with  a  dazzling  light  ;  hence* 
glaring ;  gaudy. 

2.  Opening  or  spreading  outward. 

flash  (flSsh),  v.  i. ;  flashed  (flSsht) ;  flash'ing.  [Cf. 
ME.  flaskxen,  vlaskien,  to  pour,  dash,  splash,  prob.  of  imi¬ 
tative  origin ;  cf.  dial.  Sw  .flasa  to  blaze.]  1.  To  rush, 
dash,  or  splash,  as  waves.  Archaic. 

2.  To  break  forth  in  or  like  a  sudden  flame  ;  to  show  or 
appear  as  a  momentary  flare  or  brilliant  light ;  as,  the 
lightning  flashes  ;  the  steel  flashed  ;  of  a  combustible,  to 
ignite  with  a  flare  ;  as,  the  powder  flashed  ;  of  a  gun  or  the 
like,  to  give  forth  flame  in  the  discharge. 

3.  Hence  :  a  To  light  up  suddenly  ;  to  gleam  with  ani¬ 
mation  or  passion  ;  as,  flashing  eyes,  b  To  appear  with 
the  instancy  and  impressiveness  of  a  flash  ;  to  come  or  pass 
like  a  flash. 

Names  which  ha xe flashed  and  thundered  as  the  watchwords 
of  unnumbered  struggles.  Talfourd . 

A  thoughtyfos/jerf  through  me.  Tennyson. 

C  To  break  suddenly  into  intense  action,  consciousness,  or 
the  like  ;  to  break  forth  or  out  so  as  to  make  a  sudden  or 
unexpected  display. 

Every  hour 

lie  fashes  into  one  gro*ss  crime  or  other.  Shak - 

Poor  Tom  fashed  out  like  a  hero.  Stevenson. 

4.  To  make  a  display  ;  to  ik  cut  a  dash.”  Now  Colloq. 

6-  Glass  Mann f.  To  expand  or  open  out  into  a  sheet;  — 
said  of  a  blown  globe  of  glass. 

Syn.  — Flash,  sparkle,  glitter,  gleam,  glance,  glint, 
glimmer,  shimmer,  glisten.  Flash  implies  a  sudden  ana 
transient  outburst  of  light ;  sparkle  suggests  quick, 
bright  flashes  or  scintillation  ;  glitter  connotes  greater 
brilliancy  or  showiness  than  sparkle,  sometimes  with  the 
implication  of  something  sinister;  as,  ” Flashed  all  their 
sabers  bare”  (Tenmison) :  “his  flashing  eyes,  his  floating 
hair  ”  ( Colei'idge ) ;  ‘rThe  fireflies’  .  .  .  sparkled  most  vivid¬ 
ly  in  the  darkest  places  ”  ( Irving ) ;  “  the  sparkling -wave*  ” 

(  Wordsworth) ;  “  his  eyes  sparkling  at  the  idea  of  precious 
jewels  ”  {Irving)  ;  “  He  holds  him  with  his  glittering  eye  ” 
(Coleridge) ;  “  little  black  eyes  which  glittered  like* jet” 
(Scott);  “ glittering  rings”  (Irving).  Gleam  commonly 
applies  to  light  which  shines  through  an  intervening 
medium,  or  against  a  background  of  relative  darkness; 
as,  “  I  see  the  lights  of  the  village  gleam  through  the  rain 
and  mist  ”  (Longfellow) ;  “  his  teeth  gleaming,  ready,  from 


flannel  moth.  See  M  eg  alopvge. 
flan'nel-mouth  cat'fish  ,  or 
flan'nel-mouth  .  n.  The  blue 
catfish.  (caused  by  flannels  I 
flannel  rash.  A  rash  on  the  skin| 
flan'nen  (flftn'rn  ;  flan'^-n),  n. 
Flannel.  Obs.  Scot,  or  Dial. 
flanque  ( flai)k),n.  [Cf.  flanch.] 

Her.  =  FLANCH. 

flan-ta'do. //.  ?Flaunting.  065. 
flap  dock.  Foxglove.  Dial.  Fug. 
flap'drag-'on,  r.  t.  To  swallow 
whole  ;  to  devour.  Obs. 
flap '-mouthed'  (-moutfed' ; 
-moutht'),  a.  Having  broad, 
hanging  lips.  Rare. 
flapper  skate.  A  European 
skale  (Raja  macrorhynchus). 


flap'pet,  n.  A  small  flap  or 

slab.  Obs. 

flap'py,  a.  Irregular;  unsteady. 
Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 
flapse,  «.  [Cf.  C.  flaps.  Oaf. 
E.  D.l  An  impertinent  or  im¬ 
pudent  fellow.  Obs. 
flapt.  Flapped.  Ref.  Sn. 
flare,  ».  T,ard  fat.  Dial.  Eng. 
flare'-out',  n.  =  flare-up,  2. 
flar'ing  ly.  adv.  of  flaring. 
flar'y  (flar'I),  a.  Showy.  R. 
flash,  n.  [ME.  fasche ;  cf.  OF. 
flache  pool,  or  E.  flash,  r.l  A 
pool ;  marsh.  Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 
flash.;/.  Sheaf  (of  arrows).  06s. 
flash,  a.  Tepid.  Obs. 
flash,  a.  [Cf.  OF.  fac,  flache. 


ale,  senate,  care,  am,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofa ;  eve,  £vent,  £nd,  recent,  maker;  ice,  ill;  old,  obey,  orb,  5dd,  sSft,  connect ;  use,  6nite,  urn,  up,  circus,  menu ; 

l|  Foreign  Word.  *1*  Obsolete  Variant  of.  +  combined  with.  =  equals. 
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out  the  darkness  ”  (Dr.  J.  Brown) :  “  The  eye  of  the  old 
governor  gleamed  like  a  coal  at  beholding  the  smirking 
man  of  law  ”  (Irving).  Glance  implies  darting,  or  oblique¬ 
ly  reflected,  glint,  quickly  glancing  or  gleaming,  light ;  as, 
Many  a  little  hand  glanced  like  a  touch  of  sunshine  on 
the  rocks”  (Tennyson);  “An  insane  light  glanced  in  her 
heavy  black  eyes  "(Mrs.  Stowe) ;  “  when  the  first  sunshine 
through  their  dewdrops  glints  ”  (Lowell).  Glimmer  sug¬ 
gests  faint  and  wavering,  shimmer,  soft,  tremulous,  and 
lustrous,  GLISTEN,  faintly  scintillating,  light ;  as,  “  Now 
fades  the  glimmering  landscape  on  the  sight”  (Gray); 
“Whiles  all  the  night,  through  fog  smoke  white,  glim¬ 
mered  the  white  moonshine”  ( Coleridge );  “Tlie  young 
leaf  age  shimmered  like  a  veil  of  golden  gauze”  (J/.  Hew¬ 
lett)  ;  the  landscape  shimmered  through  tlie  heat ;  “  snowy 
mountains  glistening  through  a  summer  atmosphere” 
(Irving) ;  “  eyes  glistening  with  heavenly  tears  ”  (Carlyle). 
See  FLAME,  8CINTILLATE,  BRIGHT,  GLANCE, 
flash  (fl£sh),  v.  t.  1.  Of  water:  a  To  dash  or  splash. 
Archaic,  b  To  fill,  as  a  river,  or  shoot  forward,  as  a  float¬ 
ing  object,  by  a  sudden  rush  of  water  ;  to  flush. 

2.  To  strike  or  daeli  down.  Ohs. 

3.  To  send  out  in  flashes ;  to  cause  to  burst  forth  with 
sudden  flame  or  light ;  to  cause  to  flash  or  Hare  up ;  as, 
to  flash  powder;  to  cause  to  gleam  suddenly  or  transient¬ 
ly  ;  as,  to  flash  light  with  a  mirror. 

The  chariot  of  paternal  Deity, 

Flashing  thick  flames.  *  Milton. 

4.  Specif.,  to  burn  a  small  amount  of  (an  explosive)  in 
order  to  determine  the  character  and  percentage  of  residue. 
6.  To  convey  or  communicate  by  or  as  by  a  flash  ;  to  cause 
to  appear  instantaneously  ;  as,  to  flash  a  message  by  tele¬ 
graph  or  heliograph  ;  to  flash  conviction  on  the  mind. 

6.  To  display  showily  ;  trick  up  in  a  showy  manner.  Colloq. 

Limning  and  flashing  it  with  various  dyes.  A.  Brewer. 

7.  To  convert  (water)  quickly  into  steam,  as  by  allowing  it 
to  drop  on  a  red-hot  surface.  See  flash  boiler. 

8  Elec.  To  treat  (a  carbon  filament  for  an  incandescent 
lamp)  by  raising  it  to  incandescence  by  an  electric  current 
in  a  hydrocarbon  gas  so  that  it  is  equalized  in  thickness  by 
the  deposition  of  carbon. 

9.  Glass  Manuf.  a  To  cause  to  flash.  See  flash,  v.  i.,  5. 
b  To  coat  (glass)  with  a  film  of  tinted  glass,  c  To  apply 
(this  colored  glass)  to  glass  or  glassware  ;  — often  with  on. 

10.  Building.  To  protect  against  rain,  as  the  valley,  hip,  or 
edge  of  a  roof,  by  sheet  metal  or  a  substitute,  laid  under 
or  over  the  roofing,  such  as  tiles  or  slate.  Cf.  flashing,  2. 

flash,  7i.  1.  A  sudden  burst  of  light ;  a  flood  of  light  in¬ 

stantaneously  appearing  and  disappearing  ;  a  momentary 
blaze;  as,  a  flash  of  lightning. 

2.  A  transient  light,  as  from  a  lantern  or  torch,  displayed 
as  a  signal ;  hence,  a  movement  of  a  flag  in  signaling. 

3.  A  sudden  and  brilliant  burst,  as  of  wit  or  genius;  a 
momentary  brightness  or  show  ;  a  sudden  enlightenment 
or  illumination  ;  as,  a  flash  of  memory  ;  a  flash  of  intuition. 

Th e  flash  and  outbreak  of  a  fiery  mind.  Shah. 

4.  The  duration  of  a  flash  ;  a  brief  time. 

The  Persians  and  Macedonians  had  it  for  a  flash.  Bacon. 
6.  Show  ;  display  ;  esp.,  a  vulgar  or  ostentatious  display  ; 
also,  a  “  flashy  ”  person  ;  a  “  swell.”  Obsoles. 

6.  [From  flash,  a.]  The  slang  or  cant  of  thieves  and 
prostitutes. 

7.  A  play  on  words  ;  a  quibble.  Ohs. 

8-  a  A  splash  of  water  ;  a  spurt.  Obs.  b  A  stream  or  rush 
of  water,  as  at  a  shoal  or  weir  for  letting  a  boat  descend. 

C  A  device  used  to  procure  a  flash  of  water,  as  a  sluiceway. 

9.  A  layer  of  glass  flashed  on. 

10.  A  preparation  for  coloring  liquors. 

11.  A  peruke  or  periwig.  Obs.  Slang. 

flash  in  the  pan,  the  flashing  of  the  priming  in  the  pan  of  a 
flintlock  musket  without  discharging  the  piece ;  hence, 
sudden,  spasmodic  effort  that  accomplishes  nothing, 
flash,  a.  1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  thieves,  tramps,  and  the 
like  ;  as,  flash  language. 

2.  Showy,  but  counterfeit ;  cheap,  pretentious,  and  vulgar  ; 
as,  flash  jewelry ;  flash  finery. 

3.  Wearing  showy,  counterfeit  ornaments  ;  vulgarly  pre¬ 
tentious  ;  as,  flash  people  ;  flash  men  or  women  ; — applied 
esp.  to  thieves,  gamblers,  and  prostitutes  that  dress  in  a 
showy  way  and  wear  much  cheap  jewelry. 

4.  First-class  ;  smart ;  wide-awake.  Slang. 
flash  house,  a  house  frequented  by  flash  people. 

flash'board'  (flXsh'bord';  201),  n.  A  board,  or  one  of  a 
series  of  boards,  placed  on,  or  at  the  side  of,  a  milldam  to  in¬ 
crease  the  depth  of  the  water  ;  a  flushboard.  Flashboards 
permniently  secured  in  grooves  are  called  stop  planks, 
flash  burner  A  gas  burner  with  a  device  for  lighting  by 
an  electric  spark. 

flash'er  (ASsh'er),  n.  One  that  flashes.  Hence  :  a  A  flash, 
or  showy,  person.  Obs.  b  =  tripletail  (fish),  c  The 
European  red-backed  shrike  (Lanins  collurio).  d  Steam 
Eyigin.  A  flash  boiler.  See  boiler,  n.,  3. 
flashing,  }>.  pr.  d  vb.  n.  of  flash.  Specif. :  vb.  n.  1.  En¬ 
gineering.  The  creation  of  an  artificial  flood  by  the  sudden 
letting  in  of  a  body  of  water ;  —  called  also  flush  ing. 

2.  Arch.  Pieces  of  metal  built  into  the  joints  of  a  wall  so 
as  to  lap  over  the  edge  of  the  gutters  or  to  cover  the  edge 
of  the  roofing ;  also,  similar  pieces  used  to  cover  the  val¬ 
leys  of  roofs  of  slate,  shingles,  or  the  like  ;  by  extension, 
the  metal  covering  of  ridges  and  hips  of  roofs;  also,  in  the 
United  States,  the  protecting  of  angles  and  breaks  inwalls 
of  frame  houses  with  waterproof  material,  tarred  paper, 
or  the  like.  Cf.  filleting. 

3.  Glass  Making,  a  The  reheating  of  an  article  at  the 
furnace  aperture  to  restore  its  plastic  condition  ;  esp.,  the 
reheating  of  a  globe  of  crown  glass  to  allow  it  to  assume  a 
flat  shape  as  it  is  rotated,  b  A  mode  of  covering  glass¬ 
ware  with  a  film  of  colored  glass.  See  flash,  V.  t.,  9. 

4.  Elec.  See  flash,  v.  t.,  8. 

flashing  light.  =  flash  light  a,  b.  —  t-  point,  that  degree 
of  temperature  at  which  an  oil,  esp.  kerosene,  gives  olt  va¬ 
por  in  sufficient  quantity  to  flash,  or  burn  momentarily, 
on  the  approach  of  a  flame  or  spark.  It  is  taken  as  an  in¬ 
dex  of  the  safety  of  the  oil,  and  is  determined  in  various 
forms  of  apparatus,  in  some  of  which  the  oil  is  open  to  the 
air,  in  others  protected  by  a  cover.  See  Abel  tester.  I  he 
English  standard  is  73  F.  Abel  test,  corresponding  to 
about  1003  F.  by  open-cup  tests.  Standards  vary  in  the 
United  States,  the  commonest  being  110°  F.  (open-cup). 


Glass  FlaBks.  1  Flor¬ 
ence  ;  2  Erlenmey- 
er  ;  3  Hound-bot¬ 
tomed  :  4  Kjeldahl; 
ft  Beaker;  f»  Volu¬ 
metric  ;  7  Filter  ;  8 
Farting  ;  9  Laden- 
burg’s  Distillation  ; 
10  Ordinary  Distil¬ 
lation. 


The  burning  point,  or  point  at  which  the  oil  ignites  and  con¬ 
tinues  to  burn,  is  usually  from  ten  to  thirty  degrees  above 
the  flashing  point ;  its  determination  is  called  a  fire  test, 
flash  lamp.  A  lamp  for  producing  flashes  of  light  for 
flash-light  photography. 

flash  light-  A  flash  of  light ;  specif. :  a  (1 )  A  scintillating 
light  sometimes  used  in  lighthouses.  (2)  A  light  shown 
by  some  lighthouses,  produced  by  revolution  of  reflectors 
or  prismatic  lenses  so  arranged  as  to  show  a  bright  light 
at  regular  intervals  alternating  with  periods  of  dimness  ; 
a  revolving  light.  See  lighthouse,  Note,  b  Any  sudden 
or  intermittent  light  used  as  a  signal,  as  on  a  ship,  or  for 
illumination,  as  of  an  advertising  sign,  c  Photog.  A  sud¬ 
den  bright  light  used  in  taking  pictures,  as  at  night ;  also, 
a  flash-light  powder  or  photograph.-  flash'-light'.  a. 
flasll'pan  (fl£sh'p5n'),  n.  a  The  pan  for  priming  in  a  flint¬ 
lock.  b  A  pan  in  which  to  flash  powder,  as  in  signaling, 
flash  pipe  A  gas  pipe  with  small  holes  in  series,  so  that 
light  will  flash  from  the  first  jet  to  all,  and  so  light  a 
series  of  jets  in  a  larger  parallel  pipe,  or  a  distant  burner, 
flash  spectrum.  Astrophysics.  The  spectrum  of  light 
from  the  sun’s  chromosphere  as  observed  at  the  instant  of 
the  beginning  or  ending  of  totality  of  a  solar  eclipse, 
flash  test.  A  test  to  determine  the  flashing  point  of  an  oil. 
flash  torch.  Theat.  A  device  for  producing  flashes  to  im¬ 
itate  lightning. 

flash'y  (flash'!),  a.  ;  flash'i-er  (-T-er) ; 
flash'i-est.  1.  Splashing.  Obs. 

2.  Frothy  ;  insipid  :  flat ;  spiritless.  Obs. 

3.  Flashing;  dazzling  for  a  moment; 
making  a  momentary  show  of  brillian¬ 
cy  ;  transitorily  or  superficially  bright. 

Flashy  and  transient  pleasure.  Barrow. 

4.  Fiery;  vehement;  impetuous. 

A  temper  alwaysy/a.s7/j/.  Burke. 

5  Showy;  gay;  gaudy;  as,  a  flashy 
dress ;  flashy  manners. 

Syn.  —  See  gaudy. 

flask  (flask),  n.  [F.  flasque  powder  0 
flask,  fr.  It  .fiasco  bottle,  large  bottle, 
powder  flask,  or  fr.  OF.  flaske,  flasque , 
dial,  variant  of  flasche ;  both  fr.  LL. 
fiasco  ;  cf .  LL.  flascus  (hence  It.  fias¬ 
co  ;  cf.  fiasco), fiasco;  also  (prob.  fr. 

LL. )  AS.  flasce,  flare,  D.  flesch ,  OHG. 
fiasco,  G.  flasche.  The  origin  of  the  LL. 
words  is  uncertain  ;  cf.  L.  rasculum , 
dim.  of  vas  a  vessel,  Gr.  ^Aacr/crj,  </)Aa- 

OKUJV,<f)\a(TKLOV.  Cf.  FLAGON,  FLASKET.] 

1.  A  narrow'-necked  vesssel  of  metal, 
glass,  etc.,  used  for  various  purposes,  — as  of  sheet  metal, 
leather,  or  horn,  to  carry  gunpowder  ;  of  wrought  iron,  to 
contain  quicksilver ;  of  glass,  to  heat  water  in,  etc. 

2.  A  small  bottle-shaped  vessel  for  holding 
fluids,  esp.  one  w  ith  a  broad  and  flat  body  ;  as, 
a  flash  of  oil  or  wine. 

3  Ordnance.  That  part  of  an  automobile  tor¬ 
pedo,  made  of  thick,  tough  steel,  which  is  the 
reservoir  for  the  compressed  air  used  in  pro¬ 
pelling  the  engine.  See  torpedo,  Illust. 

4.  [Perh.  a  different  word.]  Founding.  The 
wooden  or  iron  frame  which  holds  the  sand, 
etc.,  forming  the  mold  used  in  a  foundry.  It  Pocket  Flask 
consists  of  two  or  more  parts,  viz. :  the  cope ,  or  top ;  some 
times,  the  cheeks,  or  middle 
part ;  and  the  drag,  or  bottom 
part.  When  there  are  one  or 
more  cheeks,  the  flask  is 
called  a  l hr ee -part  flask,  four- 
part  flask ,  etc. 

5.  A  frame  used  over  the  type 
in  making  a  stereotype  mold. 

ila3k,  n.  [F.  flasque  cheek  of 
a  gun  carriage.]  Ordnance.  Formerly,  the  bed  of  a  gun 
carriage  ;  now,  the  plates  forming  the  sides  of  the  trail  of 
a  gun  carriage.  See  howitzer. 

flask'et  (flas'ket  ;  -kit  ;  151),  n.  [Cf.  OF .  flasque t,  dim. 
of  flasque,  and  E.  flask  a  bottle;  also,  for  sense  1,  W. 
fitasged,  and  fflasg  flask,  basket.  Cf.  flacket.]  1.  A 
long,  shallow  basket.  Eng. 

In  which  they  gathered  flowers  to  fill  their  flasket.  Sjwnser. 
2  A  shallow'  oval  waslitub.  Dial.  Eng. 

3.  A  small  flask. 

flasque  (flask),  n.  [Cf.  F.  flasque  cheek  of  a  gun  car¬ 
riage.]  Her.  A  bearing  similar  to  a  flanch,  but  smaller. 

Gibbon  affirms  that  the  flasque  and  the  flanch  are  one  and  the 
same  H.  Clark 

flat  (flSt),  a.  ;  flat'ter  (-er) ;  flat'test.  [Akin,  to  Icel. 
flair,  Sw  .flat,  Dan.  flad,  OHG.  flaz,  and  AS .flet  floor,  G. 
flotz  stratum,  layer.  Cf.  flattery.]  1.  Having  an  even 
and  horizontal  surface,  or  nearly  so,  without  marked  prom¬ 
inences  or  depressions  ;  level  and  smooth.  “  Though  sun 
and  moon  w'ere  in  the  flat  sea  sunk.”  Milton. 

2.  Lying  at  full  length,  or  spread  out,  upon  the  ground  ; 
level  with  the  ground  or  earth  ;  prostrate  ;  as,  to  lie  flat 
on  the  ground  ;  hence,  fallen  ;  laid  low  ;  ruined  ;  destroyed. 

I  feel  .  .  .  my  hopes  all  flat.  Milton. 

3.  Having  a  smooth  or  even  surface,  w'hether  horizontal 
or  not ;  as,  the  flat  face  of  a  rock  ;  also,  having  relatively 
smooth  or  even  surface  ;  as,  flat  relief  ;  a  flat  face. 

4.  Fine  Arts,  a  In  painting,  without  gradation  ;  uniform 
in  hue  or  shade  ;  as,  a  flat  tint ;  a  flat  wash.  Also,  free  from 
gloss,  b  Having  little  appearance  of  relief ;  monotonous 
in  light  and  shade  or  in  color.  Often  considered  a  fault  in 
landscapes,  etc.,  but  a  merit  in  decorative  mural  painting. 

6.  Having  broad  and  smooth  lateral  surfaces  and  little 
thickness  ;  as,  a  ruler  is  long  and  flat ;  a  coin  is  round  and 
flat ;  the  shoulder  blade  is  a  flat  bone. 

6.  In  uses  primarily  fig.  :  a  Clear  ;  unmistakable  ;  peremp¬ 
tory  ;  positive  ;  downright ;  as,  a  flat  decision.  Hence, 
absolute  ;  unvarying ;  also,  not  varied  from  a  fixed  or  nor¬ 
mal  amount,  standard,  or  the  like  ;  specif.,  without  dis¬ 
count  ;  as,  a  flat  assessment ;  a  flat  rate. 

Flat  burglary  as  ever  was  committed.  Shak 

b  Unanimated  ;  dull  ;  uninteresting  ;  without  point  or 
spirit ;  monotonous  ;  as,  a  flat  speech  or  composition. 

How  weary,  stale,  flat,  and  unprofitable 
Seem  to  me  all  the  uses  of  this  world.  Shak. 

C  Commercially  inactive  ;  depressed  ;  dull ;  as,  a  flat  mar¬ 
ket.  d  Tasteless  ;  insipid  ;  dead  ;  as,  drink  flat  to  the  taste. 


Two-Part  Flask,  Founding. 


weak,  flacci/l,  I.,  flaccus  flab¬ 
by.]  Flabby  ;  tasteless  ;  trashy. 
Ohs. 

flash  boiler.  See  boiler,  n..  3. 
flash  generator.  A  flash  boiler. 
flash'T-ly  (fl&sh'Y-lT),  adv.  of 


|  FLASHY. 

flash'i  ness.  ».  See -ness. 
flash 'ing-ly,  adv.  of  flashing. 
See  -i.y. 

flash'ly.  adv.  of  flash. 
flash'mon'ger.  n.  A  ub<t  ot 


flash  language.  Rare. 

flash'ness. //.  See -ness. 
flash  point.  Flashing  point, 
flasht.  Flashed.  Ref.  Sp. 
flash  wheel.  Mech.  A  paddle 
whi  el  resembling  a  breastwheel. 


for  lifting  water. 

flask,  v.  t.  To  inclose  in  a  flask. 
Rare. 

flask,  r.  t.  [Cf.  flash.]  To 
flap.  Obs. 

flask'er,  v.  t.  Sr  i.  [Freq.  of 


7-  a  Characterized  by  lack  of  clearness,  sharpness,  or  so¬ 
nority  ;  —  said  esp.  of  instrumental  or  vocal  sounds ;  as,  the 
a  in  at  is  flat  compared  with  the  more  sonorous  a  in  far. 
b  Phon.  Of  consonant  sounds,  soft  or  voiced,  as  distin¬ 
guished  from  sharp  or  voiceless.  See  Guide  to  Pron.,  §  55. 

8  Music,  a  Below  the  true  or  intended  pitch  ;  hence  (as 
applied  to  intervals),  minor,  or  lower  by  a  half  step  ;  as,  a 
flat  seventh  ;  A  flat,  b  Of  keys  or  tonalities,  having  the 
signature  in  flats. 

9  Golf.  Having  a  head  at  a  very  obtuse  angle  to  the 
shaft ;  --  said  of  a  club. 

10.  Shipbuilding.  Without  bevel ;  —  said  of  timbers. 

11.  Hurt.  Flattened  at  the  ends,  as  certain  fruits. 

12.  G  ram.  Not  having  an  inflectional  ending  or  sign,  as  a 
noun  used  as  an  adjective,  or  an  adjective  as  an  adverb, 
without  the  addition  of  a  formative  suffix,  or  an  infinitive 
w'ithout  the  sign  to.  Many  flat  adverbs,  as  in  run  fast,  buy 
cheap,  are  from  AS.  adverbs  in  -e:  the  loss  of  this  ending 
having  made  them  like  the  adjectives.  Some  having  forms 
in  -ly,  such  as  exceeding ,  wonderful,  true,  are  now  archaic. 
Syn.  —  See  level. 

flat  adverb,  Gram.,tm  adverb  having  no  adverbial  ending. 
See  flat,  a.,  12.  —  f.  arch.  Arch.,  a  construction  havinc 
mutually  supporting  voussoirs  as  in  a  true  arch,  but  with 
practically  straight  horizontal  intradosand  extrados.  See 
arch,  Illust.  —  f.  bastion.  Fort.,  a  bastion  before  a  curtain. 

—  f.  cap,  a  size  of  paper.  See  paper.  — f.  car,  Railroads , 
a  platform  car  for  freight.  — f.  carving.  Furniture,  carv¬ 
ing  consisting  of  flat  surfaces  thrown  into  relief  by  the 
spaces  round  and  between  them.  —  f.  chasing,  in  fine-art 
metal  working,  a  mode  of  ornamenting  silverware,  etc., 
producing  figures  by  dots  and  lines  made  with  a  punching 
tool.  Knight.  —  f.  envelope  or  envelop,  a  piece  of  paper  cut 
ready  to  make  into  an  envelope.  — f.  face.  Smithing.  = 
flatter.  —  f.  file.  See  file,  tool,  1 .  — f.  foolscap.  See  pa¬ 
per.  —  f.  foot.  Med.  a  A  foot  in  which  the  arch  of  the  in¬ 
step  is  flattened  so  that  the  entire  sole  of  the  foot  rests 
upon  the  ground,  b  [Written  as  one  word.l  The  deform¬ 
ity,  usually  congenital,  exhibited  by  such  afoot;  splayfoot. 

—  f.  hammer,  the  first  hammer  used  by  a  goldbeater  in 
working  up  gold  from  the  ribbon.  —  f.  hoop,  a  wooden  hoop 
dressed  flat  on  both  sides.  — f.  keel.  Shipbuilding ,  a  form 
of  keel  consisting  of  a  heavy  strake  of  plating.  Ihis  form 
is  stiffened  by  an  upright  plate  called  the  vertical  keel.  U.  S. 
In  England  called  flat-plate  keel.  —  t.  knot,  a  reef  knot.  See 
knot.  —  f.  letter.  See  paper.  —  f.  nail,  a  small,  sharp-pointed, 
wrought  nail,  with  a  flat,  thin  head,  larger  than  a  tack.  — 
f.  packet.  See  paper.  —  f.  paper,  paper  which  has  not  been 
folded  ;  specif.,  writing  paper,  as  distinguished  from  paper 
for  printing.  —  f.  pea.  a  A  European  perennial  pea  ( Lathy - 
rus  sylvestris)  useful  as  a  forage  plant  and  for  plowing  un¬ 
der  as  a  green  manure  crop;  also,  its  seeds,  which  are  of 
inferior  quality,  b  Any  shrub  of  the  genus  Platylobium. 

—  t.  peach,  the  peen-to.  —  f.  pencil,  Math.,  a  pencil  of  copla- 
nai  lines.  —  f.  pile.  =  sheet  pile.  —  f.-plate  keel.  See  flat 
keel.  —  f.  pliers,  pliers  w  ith  flat  jaws.  —  f.  pulp.  Basketwork, 
insides.  — f.  race,  a  race  on  a  level  course,  as  w  ithout  hur¬ 
dles  or  obstructions.  —  f.  rail,  a  railroad  rail  consisting  of  a 
simple  flat  bar  spiked  to  a  longitudinal  sleeper.  —  f.  roof. 
Arch,  a  A  roof  actually  horizontal  and  level,  as  in  some 
Oriental  buildings,  b  A  roof  nearly  horizontal,  con¬ 
structed  of  such  material  as  allows  the  water  to  run  off 
freely  from  a  very  slight  inclination.  —  f.  rope,  a  rope  made 
by  plaiting  instead  of  twisting ;  gasket ;  sennit.  Some  flat 
hoisting  ropes,  as  for  mining  shafts,  are  made  by  sewing 
together  a  number  of  ropes,  making  a  wide,  flat  band.  —  f. 
space.  =  Euclidean  space.  —  f.  tool,  a  Turning.  A  chisel 
for  cutting  both  on  its  sides  and  on  its  square  end.  b  Seal 
Engraving.  A  tapered  tool  for  working  to  a  flat  surface. 

flat  (flit),  n.  [Scot,  flet,  fr.  AS  .flet  ground,  floor.  See  flat, 

а.  Oxf.  E.  D.~\  a  A  floor,  loft,  or  story  in  a  building,  esp.  a 
floor  which  forms  a  complete  residence  in  itself.  Residence 
flats  of  the  better  class  are,  in  the  United  States,  often 
called  apartments,  b  A  building  divided  into  flats. 

flat,  adv.  1.  In  a  flat  manner;  directly;  flatly. 

Sin  is  flat  opposite  to  the  Almighty.  Herbert. 

2.  Finance.  Without  interest ;  —  variously  used  ;  as  :  when 
bonds  are  sold  or  quoted  with  no  charge  or  allowance  for 
accrued  interest ;  when  stocks  are  loaned  and  the  lender 
receives  on  them  from  the  borrow  er  money  on  which  he 
pays  no  interest ;  w  hen  credit  is  given  without  charging 
interest,  etc. 

3.  Without  excess;  exactly;  due  ;  —  used  chiefly  of  num¬ 
bers  or  quantities  ;  as,  to  run  a  hundred  yards  in  ten  sec¬ 
onds  flat. 

flat,  7i.  1.  A  level  surface,  w-ithout  elevation,  relief,  or 

prominences  ;  a  plain  ;  esp.,  in  the  United  States,  a  level 
tract  along  the  banks  of  a  river. 

Envy  is  as  the  sunbeams  that  bent  hotter  upon  a  bank,  or  Bteep 
rising  ground,  than  upon  a  flat.  Bacon. 

2.  A  level  tract  lying  at  little  depth  below  the  surface  of 
water,  or  alternately  covered  and  left  bare  by  the  tide  ;  a 
shoal  ;  a  shallow  ;  a  strand. 

3-  Agric.  Originally,  a  portion  of  the  common  field  ;  later, 
any  field  growing  a  crop.  Obs.  or  Dial. 

4.  Something  broad  and  flat  in  form;  as:  a  A  flat-bot¬ 
tomed  boat,  without  keel,  and  of  small  draft,  b  A  straw 
hat,  broad-brimmed  and  low  crowned,  c  Railroads.  Short 
for  flat  car.  d  A  platform  on  wheels,  upon  which  em¬ 
blematic  designs,  etc.,  are  carried  in  processions,  e  Elec. 
A  flat  spot  on  a  commutator,  resulting  from  wear,  f  A  flat 
basket  or  hamper,  g  A  slat  with  teeth  in  a  carding  ma¬ 
chine,  above  the  cylinder,  h  A  picture-frame  mat.  iHort. 
A  broad,  shallow'  box  used  in  greenhouses  for  growing  seed¬ 
lings  and  sometimes  for  rooting  cuttings,  j  Mech.  A  rolled 
metal  bar  of  uniform  rectangular  cross  section,  k  Na7it. 
A  level  deck.  1  A  plane  mirror  or  reflector,  m  Theater. 
One  of  the  flat  pieces  of  scenery  pushed  on  from  the  wings, 
or  lowered  from  overhead,  or  raised  from  below,  n  Astron. 
d  Optics.  A  plane  mirror,  o  Arch.  A  platform  of  gen¬ 
erally  horizontal  character,  as  the  deck  of  a  roof  which 
has  steep  sides,  or  any  roof  of  which  the  slope  does  not 
exceed  one  in  twenty,  or  thereabout. 

5  The  flat  part  or  side  of  anything,  as  the  broad  side  of 
a  blade,  as  distinguished  from  its  edge. 

б.  Geom.  A  homaloid  space  or  extent. 

7  Mining.  A  horizontal  lateral  extension  of  a  vein;  also, 
a  horizontal  deposit,  esp.  of  ore. 

8  A  dull  fellow  ;  a  simpleton  ;  a  numskull.  Colloq. 

9.  Music,  a  A  tone  or  note  one  half  step  lower  than  a  tone 
or  note  named  ;  as,  A  flat  is  the  flat  of  A.  b  A  character  [[?] 


flask  to  flap.]  To  smother,  sti¬ 
fle,  or  bewilder  ;  to  flutter,  as  a 
bird  ;  to  flounder,  as  a  fish .  Obs. 
or  Dial.  Eng. 

flas'kis  a-ble.  a.  [From  an  OF. 
dial,  form  of  flechissable  that 


can  be  bent  :  of.  O F-flekissabte.} 

Pliable  ;  fickle;  changeable,  a6 

fortune.  Obs. 

flask'let,  n.  See  -let. 

flat.  r.  t.  [Cf.  F.  flatter .]  To 

flatter.  Obs. 


food,  fo“ot ;  out,  oil  ;  chair  ;  go  ;  sing,  iijk  ;  then,  thin ;  nature,  verdure  (250) ;  K  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  aeh  (144) ;  boN ;  yet ;  zh  _  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Gdidb. 
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Flatcaps. 


on  a  degree  of  the  staff,  indicating  a  pitch  a  half  step  lower 
than  the  degree  would  indicate  without  it.  See  B  flat,  c 
See  SHARPS  AND  FLATS. 

10.  A  surface  of  paint  that  is  not  glossy. 

11.  pi.  Playing  cards;  also,  cheating  dice.  Old  Slang. 
31at  (fl5t),  v.  t.  ;  flat'ted;  flat'ting.  1.  To  lay  rlat ;  to 

level ;  raze.  Obs. 

2.  To  make  flat  or  level ;  to  flatten. 

3.  To  render  dull,  insipid,  or  spiritless  :  to  depress. 

Passions  are  allayed,  appetites  are  flatted.  Barrow. 

4.  To  depress  in  pitch,  as  a  musical  note ;  esp.,  to  lower 
in  pitch  by  half  a  tone. 

5.  Painting.  To  cover  with  a  flat  coat.  Also,  to  remove  the 
gloss  from  (a  painted  surface).  This  is  done  with  a  pecul¬ 
iar  kind  of  brush  while  the  paint  is  still  soft. 

illat,  v.  i.  1.  To  become  flat,  or  flattened  ;  to  sink  or  fall 
to  an  even  surface. 

2.  To  become  insipid  or  spiritless  ;  to  droop  ;  flag. 

3.  Music.  To  fall  from  the  pitch  ;  to  sing  or  play  flat, 
to  flat  out,  to  fail  from  a  promising  beginning  ;  to  make  a 
bad  ending  ;  to  disappoint  expectations.  Colloq. 

llat'boat  (fl&t'botO,  11  ■  A  boat  with  a  flat  bottom  and 
square  ends,  used  for  transportation  of  bulky  freight,  esp. 
in  shallow  waters. 

flat'cap'  (-kSp'),  n.  A  kind  of  low-crowned  cap  formerly 
worn  by  all  classes  in  England,  and 
continued  in  London  after  disuse  else¬ 
where;  —  hence,  a  citizen  of  London, 
flat'-com  pound'ed,  a.  Elec.  Des¬ 
ignating  a  dynamo  which  has  added 
to  its  ordinary  winding  a  series  field 
winding  with  the  requisite  number  of 
turns  to  cause  the  terminal  voltage  to 
be  the  same  at  full  load  as  at  no  load.—  flat'-com-pound'- 
ing,  n. 

flat'flsh  (-fish'),  n.  Any  of  a  large  group  of  teleost  fishes 
distinguished  from  all  others  by  swimming  on  one  side, 
and  having  both  the  eyes  situated  on  the  upper  side,  the 
lower  side  being  blind  and  of  a  plain  whitish  color.  The 
body  is  flattened  dextrosinistrally,  not  dorsoventrally  as 
in  the  skates  and  rays.  Young  flatfishes  swim  with  the 
body  vertical  like  ordinary  fishes,  and  have  an  eye  on  each 
side.  When  they  assume  the  horizontal  position  the  skull 
gradually  becomes  twisted,  bringing  both  eyes  to  the  up¬ 
per  side,  which  may  be  the  right  or  left,  according  to  the 
species,  but  is  usually  constant  for  individuals  of  the  same 
species.  The  flatfishes  inhabit  most  seas  (some  ascending 
into  nearly  fresh  water)  and  include  important  food  fishes, 
as  the  halibut,  flounders,  turbots,  soles,  etc.  .They  consti¬ 
tute  a  family  Pleuronectidte  (or  two  families,  the  soles 
being  separated  as  the  family  Solekhe),  which  in  recent 
classifications  is  usually  made  a  separate  suborder  or  order, 
called  Heterosomata.  See  flounder. 
flat'-foot  ed,  a.  1.  Having  a  flat  foot  (see  under  flat)  ; 
also,  standing  square  on  the  feet. 

2.  Having  a  flat  bottom  or  base. 

3.  Firm-footed;  determined.  Slang ,  U.  S. 

—  flat -foot'ed  ly,  adv.  —  flat -foot'ed  ness,  n. 
flat'head  (flSt'hSd'),  a.  1.  Having  a  flat  head;  flat-headed. 
2.  Characterized  by  flatness  of  head,  esp.  that  produced  by 
artificial  means.  See  head  flattening. 
flat'head',  n.  1.  [cap.]  a  All  Indian  of  a  tribe  of  Sali- 
shan  stock  gathered  on  the  Flathead  Reservation  in  Mon¬ 
tana.  They  have  adopted  civilized  ways,  and  are  prosper¬ 
ous  and  intelligent,  b  A  Chinook  Indian.  See  Chinook,  1. 
2.  a  The  North  American  hognose  snake  (which  see) ;  — 
called  also  flat-headed  adder,  b  Any  of  certain  mostly  Aus¬ 
tralian  and  East  Indian  marine  sculpinlike  food  fishes  of 
the  genus  Platycephalus.  c  The  barramundi  ( Neocerato - 
dus  forsteri). 

flat'-head  ed,  a.  Having  a  flat  or  flattened  head;  as,  a 
flat-headed  nail. 

flat  house.  A  house  divided  into  flats.  See  2d  flat  a. 
flati  ron  (-l'ilrn),  n.  An  iron  with  a  flat,  smooth  surface 
for  ironing  clothes ;  a  sad  iron. 

The  base  of  a  common  type  has 
the  general  contour  of  an  isos¬ 
celes  triangle. 

flat'land'  (-lXnd')t  n.  1.  A  re¬ 
gion  of  flats  or  flat  land. 

2.  Two-dimensional  space, 
flat'ling  (-ling),  flat'lings 

(-lTngz),  adv.  [flat,  a.  -j-  2d 
-ling.']  In  a  prostrate  position  ; 
flat;  writh  the  flat  side.  Archaic 
or  Dial.  Eng. 

flat'ling,  a.  Dealt  with  the  flat 
side  of  a  w  eapon ;  hence,  fall¬ 
ing  or  pressing  down  on  one. 


Flatirons.  1  Common ;  2 
Self-heating  ;  3  With  De¬ 
tachable  Handle;  4  Sleeve, 
or  Flounce,  Flatiron 


We  lift  the  weight  of  flailing  years.  Kipling. 

flatly  (-1T),  adv.  In  a  flat  manner  ;  evenly ;  horizontally  ; 
without  spirit ;  dully;  frigidly;  peremptorily;  positively; 
plainly.  “  He  flatly  refused  his  aid.”  Sir  P.  Sidney. 

He  that  does  the  works  of  religion  slowly,  flatly ,  and  without 
appetite.  Jer.  Taylor. 

flat'-rnind  ed,  a.  Wanting  mental  zest  or  spirit ;  having 
no  imaginative  sympathy  or  animation  ;  insipid  of  mind. 

One  is  not  astonished  at  her  appearing  an  “  actress  ”  to  the 
flat-minded.  G.  Meredith. 


flat'ted  (flat'gd;  -Id;  151), p.  a.  Constructed  in,  or  divided 
into,  flats ;  specif.,  divided  into  fiats  owned  by  different 
persons ;  —  said  of  a  house  or  residence  building.  Scot. 
flat'ten  (fl5t'’n),  v.  t. ;  flat'tened  (-’nd) ;  flat'ten-ing. 
[From  flat,  a.]  1.  To  reduce  to  an  even  surface  or  one  ap¬ 
proaching  evenness ;  to  make  flat ;  to  level ;  to  make  plane. 

2.  To  throw  down  ;  to  bring  to  the  ground  ;  to  prostrate  ; 
hence,  to  depress ;  deject;  dispirit. 

3.  To  make  vapid  or  insipid  ;  to  render  stale. 

4.  Music.  To  flat. 

5.  To  make  lusterless,  as  paint. 

6.  Leather  Working.  To  shave  (the  skin).  Cf.  skive. 
to  flatten  in,  Naut .,  to  haul  in  the  head  sheets. 

flat'ten,  v.  i.  To  become  or  grow  flat,  or  even,  depressed, 
dull,  vapid,  or  spiritless. 

flat'ten-er  (-er),  n.  One  that  flattens,  as  a  plate-straighten¬ 
ing  machine. 

flat'ten-ing,  p.  pr.  &  vh.  n.  of  flatten. 
flattening  oven.  Glass  Making ,  a  heating  chamber  in  which 
split  glass  cylinders  are  flattened  for  window  glass, 
flat'ter  (flSt'er),  n.  One  that  makes  flat,  or  flattens; 
specif.  :  a  Smithing.  A  flat-faced 
swage,  b  Metal  Working.  A 
drawplate  with  a  narrow’,  rec¬ 
tangular  orifice,  for  drawing  flat 
strips,  as  watch  springs,  etc. 
flat'ter  (flSt'er),  v.  t. ;  flat'tered 
(-erd);  flat'ter-  in  g.  [ME.  Flatter  a. 

flateren ;  prob.  akin  to  G  .  flattem 

to  flutter  :  cf.  F.  flatter  to  flatter,  OD.  flatleren.  Cf. 
flitter,  flutter,  flattery.]  1.  To  treat  with  praise  or 
blandishments;  to  gratify  or  attempt  to  gratify  the  self- 
love  or  vanity  of,  esp.  by  artful  and  interested  commenda¬ 
tion  or  attentions ;  to  blandish  ;  cajole  ;  wheedle. 

When  I  tell  him  he  hates  flatterers, 

He  says  he  does,  being  then  most  flattered.  Shak 

Others  he  flattered  by  asking  their  advice.  Prescott. 

2.  To  raise  hopes  in  ;  to  encourage  or  please  with  hopeful 
or  favorable,  but  sometimes  unfounded  or  deceitful,  repre¬ 
sentations  ;  hence,  to  beguile  ;  soothe  ;  charm. 

Flatter  my  sorrows  with  report  of  it.  Shak. 

3.  To  portray  too  favorably;  to  give  a  too  favorable  idea 
of ;  as,  his  portrait  flatters  him. 

4.  To  touch  caressingly  ;  to  caress,  or  to  please  with  or  as 
with  caresses.  Archaic. 

to  flatter  one’s  self,  to  please  or  gratulate  one’s  self  in  re¬ 
spect  to  something ;  as,  I  flatter  myself  that  I  am  no  fool, 
flat'ter,  v.  i.  1.  To  show  affection  or  pleasure,  as  in 
caresses.  Obs. 

2.  To  use  flattery  or  insincere  praise, 
flat'ter  ing,  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  of  flatter. 

Lay  not  that  flatten ng  unction  to  your  soul.  Shak 

—  flat'ter-ing  ly,  a</u.  —  flat'ter  ing  ness,  n. 
flat'ter-y  (-T),  n. ;  pi.  -teries  (-Tz).  [ME.  flaterie,  OF. 
flaterie ,  F.  flatterie ,  fr.  flater  to  flatter,  F.  flatter  ;  prob.  of 
G.  origin  and  akin  to  E .flat,  a.,  meaning  orig.  peril,  to 
smooth  down,  to  caress  with  the  flat  hand.]  Act  or  prac¬ 
tice  of  flattering  ;  act  of  pleasing  by  artful  commendation 
or  compliments ;  adulation  ;  false,  insincere,  or  excessive 
praise ;  also,  that  which  flatters  or  is  felt  flatteringly ; 
cajolery ;  blandishment. 

Just  praise  is  only  a  debt,  but  flattery  is  a  present.  Rambler. 
Syn.  —  Adulation,  obsequiousness.  See  compliment. 
flat'ting,  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  of  flat.  Specif. :  vb.  n.  The  ac¬ 
tion  of  one  that  flats  ;  as  :  a  Process  or  operation  of  mak¬ 
ing  flat,  as  a  cylinder  of  glass  by  opening  it  out.  b  A 
mode  of  painting  in  which  the  paint,  being  mixed  with 
turpentine,  leaves  the  work  without  gloss,  c  A  method  of 
preserving  gilding  unburnished,  by  touching  with  size,  d 
The  process  of  forming  metal  into  sheets  by  passing  it  be¬ 
tween  rolls,  e  The  process  of  taking  the  gloss  from  a  coat 
of  paint  by  tapping  with  a  certain  kind  of  brush, 
flatting  coat,  a  coat  of  paint  so  put  on  as  to  have  no  gloss. 

—  f.  furnace.  =  FLATTENING  oven.  —  f.  mill,  a  A  rolling 
mill  producing  sheet  metal,  esp.,  in  mints,  the  ribbon  for 
the  planchets.  b  A  mill  in  w  hich  grains  of  metal  are 
flattened  by  steel  rolls,  and  reduced  to  metallic  dust. 

llat'tish,  a.  Somewhat  flat. 

flat'u-lence  (flSVu-tens)  1  n.  [Cf.  F  .flatulence.]  State 
flat'll  len-cy  (-ten-si)  |  or  quality  of  being  flatulent, 
flat'll  lent  ( -tent),  a.  [F.  flatulent ,  fr.  L.  flatus  a  blowing, 
flatus  ventris  windiness,  flatulence,  f r.  flare  to  blow.  See 
blow.]  1.  Windy  ;  hence,  full  of  air!  Obs. 

2.  Marked  by  or  affected  with  flatus,  or  gases  generated 
in  the  alimentary  canal  or  in  the  stomach. 

3.  Pretentious  without  substance  ;  inflated;  turgid. 

He  is  too  flatulent  sometimes,  and  sometimes  too  dry.  Dryden. 
flatulent  dyspepsia.  See  dyspepsia. 

—  flat'u-lent  ly,  adv.  —  flat'u-lent-ness,  n. 

fla'tUS  (fla'tas),  n.  ;  pi.  E.  flatuses  (-Sz  ;  -Tz  ;  151),  L.  fla¬ 
tus.  [L.,  fr.  flare  to  blow.]  1.  A  breath  ;  a  puff  of  wind  ; 
specif.,  Phon .,  audible  emission  of  breath  through  the  open 
glottis,  the  vocal  passage  being  more  or  less  constricted. 

2.  Gas  generated  in  the  stomach  or  other  body  cavity. 

3.  A  windy  r  airy  swelling  ;  an  inflation, 
flat'ware'  (L^t'wSr'),  n.  Articles  for  the  table,  as  china 

or  silverware,  that  are  more  or  less  flat,  as  distinguished 
from  hollow  ware. 


flat'ways'  (flSt'waz'),  flat'wise'  (-wiz'),  a.  or  adv.  With 
the  flat  side  downward,  or  next  to  another  object;  not 
edgewise. 

flat'WOOds'  (-wdbdz'),  n.  Any  low-lying  dry  timber  land  ; 
specif.,  in  Florida,  the  level  pineland  occupying  most  of  the 
peninsula,  its  characteristic  tree  being  the  long-leaved  pine 
Flatwoods  land  varies  from  almost  absolute  sterility  to  a 
moderate  fertility,  but  is  always  inferior  to  hammock, 
flat'worm'  (-wGrm'),  n.  Zool.  a  Any  w’orm  of  the  phylum 
Platyhelminthes.  b  In  a  narrower  sense,  any  planarian. 
flaught  (flaKt ;  flSKt),  n.  [See  flight.]  A  flight ;  a 
flutter.  Scot,  dfc  Dial.  Eng. 

flaught  (flot ;  Scot.  flaKt),  n.  [Cf.  flake  snow,  flaw 
defect.]  A  flake ;  esp.,  a  flake  or  flash  of  fire;  a  flock  of 
wool  or  hair  ;  also,  turf.  Archaic  or  Scot.  &  Dial.  Eng. 
llaught'er  (fliiK'ter),  v.  i.  <i ■  t.  To  flutter ;  flicker.  Scot.  <k 
Dial.  Eng. 

flaunt  (flant ;  flOnt ;  277),  V.  i.  ;  flaunt'ed  ;  flaunt'ing. 
[Of  unknown  origin.]  1.  To  wave  or  flutter  showily;  as, 
their  flag  flaunts  in  the  breeze. 

2.  To  move  ostentatiously  ;  to  be  boastfully  gaudy  in  dis¬ 
play  ;  as,  a  flaunting  show. 

You  flaunt  about  the  streets  in  your  new  gilt  chariot.  Arbuthnot. 

One  flaunts  in  rags,  one  flutters  in  brocade.  Pope. 
flaunt,  v.  t.  To  display  ostentatiously  ;  to  make  an  impu¬ 
dent  show  of;  to  parade  obtrusively;  as,  to  flaunt  one’s  vices. 
Syn.  —  See  brandish. 
flaunt,  n.  1.  Act  of  flaunting ;  display. 

2.  Anything  displayed  for  vain  show.  Obs. 

In  these  my  borrowed  flaunts.  Shak. 

flaunt'ing.  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  of  flaunt. 

flaunting  Fabian,  a  swaggering,  roistering  blade.  Obs. 
flaunt'y  (Han't!  ;  flon'-),  a.  1.  Boastfully  showy  ;  flaunting. 
2.  Capricious;  “flighty.”  Scot. 

—  flaunt'i-ly  (-tT-lT),  adv.  —  flaunt'i  ness,  n. 
flau'tist  (fld'tist),  7i.  [It .flautista.  See  flute.]  A  player 
on  the  flute  ;  a  flutist. 

fla-van'i-line  (fld-v5n'T-lTn  ;  -len  ;  184),  n.  Also-lin.  [L. 
flavus  yellow  -j-  E.  aniline.]  Org.  Chem.  A  yellow'  or 
orange  crystalline  base,  C,nH14N2,  derived  from  aniline 
and  quinoline.  It  has  been  used  as  a  dye. 

Fla-ve'ri-a  (-ve'rT-d),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  L.  flavus  yellow.]  Bot. 
A  genus  of  chiefly  tropical  American  asteraceous  plants, 
having  opposite  leaves  and  small  yellow  flowers  in  clustered 
heads.  Several  species  occur  in  the  southern  United 
States.  F.  contrayerba  of  South  America  yields  a  yellow  dye. 
fla  ves'cent  (-vSstent),  a.  [L .flavescens,  p.  pr.  of flavescere 
to  turn  yellow,  flavus  yellow.]  Turning  yellow ;  yellowish. 
Fla'vi-an  (fla'vi-dn),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  house  of 
Flavius  ;  specif.,  designating  three  Roman  emperors,  Ves¬ 
pasian,  Titus,  and  Domitian. 

flav'i-cant  (flSv'T-kdiit  ;  fla'vT-),  a.  [Formed  (in  imitation 
of  albicant)  fr.  L.  flavus  yellow.]  Yellow  ;  yellowish, 
fla'vin  (fla'vTn),  n.  [L.  flavus  yellow.]  a  A  preparation 
of  the  coloring  matter  of  quercitron,  containing  quercitrin, 
quercetin,  etc.,  in  varying  amounts,  b  =  flavine  a. 
fla'vone  (fla'von),  n.  [L.  flavus  yellow  -f-  -one.]  Org. 
Chem.  a  A  colorless  crystalline  compound,  C15H10O2,  pre¬ 
pared  synthetically.  It  is  a  derivative  of  y-pyrone,  and  the 
parent  substance  of  a  large  number  of  yellow  dyestuffs,  as 
quercetin,  luteolin,  etc.  b  By  extension,  any  of  the  de¬ 
rivatives  of  the  above  compound, 
fla  vo  pur'pu  rin  (fla'vo-pfir'pfi-nn),  n.  [L .flavus  yellow 
+  E.purpurin.]  A  yellowish  red  dye  found  in  commercial 
alizarin,  and  closely  related  to  it. 

fla'vor,  fla'vour  (fla'ver),  n.  [OF.  fleur,  flaur  (two  sylla¬ 
bles),  odor;  cf.  It.  fiatore  a  bad  odor  ;  prob.  fr.  L.  flare  to 
blow,  w'hence  the  sense  of  exhalation :  the  v  is  prob.  due 
to  influence  of  savor.  Cf.  blow.]  1.  That  quality  of  any¬ 
thing  w’liich  affects  the  smell ;  odor ;  fragrance  ;  as,  the 
flavoi'  of  a  rose. 

2.  That  quality  of  anything  which  affects  the  taste  ;  that 
quality  which  gratifies  the  palate  ;  relish  ;  zest  ;  savor  ; 
as,  the  flavor  of  food  or  drink. 

3.  That  which  imparts  to  anything  a  peculiar  odor  or  taste, 
gratifying  to  the  sense  of  smell  or  the  nicer  perceptions  of 
the  palate  ;  a  substance  which  flavors. 

4  A  predominant  or  characterizing  quality  of  anything, 
esp.  of  a  literary  or  art  work. 

Syn.  —  See  taste. 

fla'vor,  fla'vour,  v.  t.  ;  fla'vored,  -voured  (-verd) ;  fla'- 
vor-ing,  -vour-ing.  1.  To  give  flavor  to;  to  add  some¬ 
thing  (as  salt  or  a  spice)  to,  to  give  character  or  zest. 

2.  To  test  the  flavor  of.  Rare. 
fla'vored,  fla'voured  (fla'verd),  a.  Having  a  distinct 
flavor  ;  as,  \\\gh-flavored  wine, 
fla'vor  ing,  fla'vour-ing,  n.  Anything,  as  an  essence  or 
extract,  used  to  give  a  particular  flavor, 
fla'vor  ous  (fla'ver-ws),  a.  Imparting  flavor  ;  pleasant  to 
the  taste  or  smell ;  sapid. 

flaw  (fl6),  n.  [ME.y/a/r  flake  (cf.  ME.  flat)  ;  cf.  Sw .  flaga 
flaw,  crack,  breach,  flake,  E.  flag  a  flat  stone.]  1.  A  flake  ; 
a  fragment.  Obs.  or  Scot,  ct*  Dial.  Eng. 

2.  A  crack  or  breach;  a  gap  or  fissure;  a  defect  of  con¬ 
tinuity  or  cohesion  ;  as,  a  flaiv  in  a  knife  or  a  vase. 

This  heart 

Shall  break  into  a  hundred  thousand  flaws.  Shak. 

3.  A  defect;  a  fault ;  esp.,  in  a  legal  paper,  a  fault  that 


flat,  v.  t.  tf  i.  [OF.  flater,  flat />.] 
To  smite ;  to  dash ;  to  rush.  Obs. 
flat,??.  [OF.]  Blow;  slap.  Obs. 
flat 'boat',  r.  t.  tf  ?.  To  convey 
or  travel  in  a  flathoat. 
flat'bot  tom,  n.  A  flat-bottoined 
boat.  Rare.  [flat  bottom.  I 
flat ' -bot  tomed.  a.  Having  a| 
flatch'er.  Obs.  or  dial.  Eng. 
var.  of  fletchkr. 
flatch'et,  n.  [Cf.  MTIG.  vlat- 
sche ,  vletsche,  a  kind  of  sword.] 
A  sword.  Ohs. 

flat'ed  (flat'Sd;  -Id),  a.  [L. 
flatus ,  p.  p.  of  flare  to  blow.] 
Phon.  Voiceless,  or  surd  ;  pro¬ 
nounced  w'ith  breath  only. unac¬ 
companied  by  voice.  A.J.  EH  is. 
flater.  flatter. 
flathe.  flath,  n.  [Prob  akin  to 
G.  fladeri  a  flat  cake.  Cf. 
flawn.]  A  ray  or  skate.  Ohs. 
flat'!  ron,  v.  t.  To  smooth  with 
or  as  with  a  flatiron  ;  to  iron, 
fla'tive.  a.  [L.  flare,  datum,  to 
blow.]  Flatulent.  Ohs. 
fiat'long,  adv.  Flatling.  Ohs. 
flat'man,  n. ;  pi.  -men.  A  man 


engaged  in  flatboating. 
flat'neBs.  n.  See  -ness. 
flat 'nose',  a.  Flat-nosed.  —  n 
( )ne  having  a  flat  nose.  [nose.  I 
flat '-nosed  ,  a.  Having  a  flat  | 
flatour.  f  flatter,  a  flatterer, 
flat'-tail'  mul'let.  An  Austra¬ 
lian  mullet  (Mugil  peronii). 
flat'tend.  Flattened.  Ref.  Sp. 
flat'ter,  n.  [OF.  flateor .]  A 
flatterer.  Obs. 

flat'ter.  ?•.  i.  To  flutter;  to  float. 
Obs.,  Smt.,  or  Dial.  Eng. 
flat'ter-a-ble,  a.  See  -able. 
flat'ter-blind',  v.  t.  To  blind 
by  flattering.  Rare. 
flat'ter-cap',  n.  [Cf.  madcap.  I 
A  flatterer.  Ohs.  or  Dial .  Eng.  | 
flat'terd.  Flattered.  Ref.  Sp. 
flatter  dock.  The  yellow  water 
lily  ot  Europe. 

flat'ter-er,  n.  One  who  flatters, 
flat'ter-ess,  n.  A  woman  who 
flatters.  Ohs. 

flat'ter-ous,  a.  Flattering.  Ohs. 
flat'tie,  n.  =  sharpie.  U.  S. 
flat'-top  ,  n.  The  iron weed.  U. S. 
flat'ty,  n.  A  simpleton.  Slang. 


flat'u-lent-y  +  flatulency. 

flat  u-os'i-ty  (fl&Vp-Ss'T-tT),  n. 
Flatulence.  Ohs. 
flat'u  ous  (flfit'fl-ws),  a.  [Cf. 
F.  flatueux.]  Windy.  Obs.  — 
flat'u-ons-ness,  ??.  Ohs. 

!!  fla'tus  vo'cis  (fla't/is  vo'sTs). 
[L.,  lit.,  breath  of  the  voice.] 
Schol.  A  mere  name,  word,  or 
sound;  —  applied  by  the  nomi¬ 
nalists,  in  the  controversy  over 
the  existence  of  universal s,  to 
any  designation  of  a  general 
idea,  indicating  that  it  nad  no 
existence  except  as  a  word, 
flat'weed  ,  ??.  Cat’s-ear. 
flaugh'en  (fldK'’n),  n.  [Cf. 
flake  snow.]  Flaught.  Scot. 
flaught  (fliikt),  r.  t.  To  card 
into  flakes,  as  wool.  Scot.  Sf 
Dial.  Eng. 

flaught.  adv.  With  outspread 
wings  ;  at  full  length  ;  fig.,  very 
eagerly.  Scot • 

flaught'bred/H/r.  [Cf. flaught 
a  flutter,  and  ME.  breden  to 
spread  out,  AS.  bnedan  to  make 
broad.]  With  the  wings  out¬ 


spread  ;  eagerly.  Scot. 

flaught'er  (flbt'Sr  ;  flout'?r  ; 
Scot.  fl5K't?r,  fliiK'ter),  n.  [See 
flaught  a  flutter.]  A  flutter. 
Sent .  tf  Dial.  Eng. 
flaught'er,  »i.  [Cf.  flaught  a 
flake,  turf,  flag  a  stone.]  A 
piece  of  turf.  Scot. 
flaught'er  (fliiK'ter),  i».  t.  Sf  t. 
To  cut  turf.  Scot. 
flaughts,  n.  pi.  [See  flaught, 
>•.]  Carding  implements.  Scot. 
flaumbe.  flaume  d*  flame. 
flaun  (fldn  ;  flan).  Archaic  or 
dial.  var.  of  flawn.  [  flange,  i 
flaunch  (flanch).  Var.  of  | 
Haunch,  flaunche  (flanch),  n. 
Her.  =  FLANCH. 

Flaun'drish  Var.  of  Flan- 
prish.  Archair. 
flaunke.  +  flank,  side, 
flaunt-a-flaunt,  adv.  Flaunt- 
ingly.  Obs. 

flaunt 'er,  n.  One  that  flaunts, 
flaunt 'ing-ly,  adv.  of  Haunting , 
p.  pr. 

II  flau-tan'do  (flou-tiin'di ),  a. 
Sf  adv.  [It.]  Music.  With  flageo¬ 


let  tones  or  harmonics;— a  di¬ 
rection  in  playing  the  violin, etc. 
||  flau-ti'no < fl’ou-te'no), n.  [It.] 
Music,  a  A  small  flute  ;  an  oc¬ 
tave  flute,  or  piccolo,  b  A  kind 
of  small  accordion. 

||  flau'to  (flou'to),  n.  [It.]  A 
flute.  —  flau'to  a  ma'bi-le  (a- 
mu'bf-la)  [It.,  sweet  flute],  a 
sweet-toned  organ  stop,generallv 
of  4-font  pitch,  —  flau'to  pic'- 
co-lo(pek'kf5-l5).  [It.J  =  FLAU- 
tino  a.  —  flau'to  tra-ver'so 
( trii-var'sb)  [It.,  transverse 
flute], the  ordinary  modern  flute. 
Held  laterally,  instead  of  being 
played,  like  the  old  flute  d  bee, 
witn  a  mouthpiece  at  the  end. 
il  flau-to'ne(flou-tb'na),  n.  [It.] 
Music.  A  bass  flute  :  also,  a  cor¬ 
responding  organ  stop. 

Flav.  Abbr.  Flavius. 

Have,  a.  Yellow.  Ohs. 
fla-ve'do  (fla-ve'dd),  n.  [NL., 
fr.  L.  flavus  yellow.]  Rot.  A 
sickly  or  diseased  condition  in 
plants  in  which  normal  green 
changes  to  yellow.  Rare. 


flav'es-cate,  v.  t.  [See  flaves- 
cent .]  To  make  yellow.  Obs. 
fla  vic'o  mous,  a.  [L.  flavi- 
comus ;  flavus  yellow  +  coma 
hair.]  Having  yellow  hair.  Obs. 
fla'vid  (fla'vld).  a.  [L.  flavi - 
dus.]  Golden  yellow;  yellowish, 
fla'vine  (fla'vTn  ;  -ven  :  184),  n. 
Org.  Chem.  a  A  yellow  crystal¬ 
line  base,  C]xHi2N20,  obtained 
artificially,  b  =  flavin  a. 
fla'vol  (fla'vOl;  -vbl),  n.  [ L.fla- 
vus yellow  -f-  1st -ol.j  Chem.  A 
yellow  crystalline  compound, 
C,4IL(OH)2.  It  is  a  hydroxy 
derivative  of  anthracene* 
fla  vo-phe'nin  (fla'vfi-fe'nTn), 
fla  vo-phe'nine  C-nTn  ;  -nen),  ». 
Chrvsamine.  See  dyb. 
fla'vord.  Flavored.  Ref.  Sp. 
fla'vor-er,  fla'vour-er,  n.  One 
that  flavors.  [See -less.  I 

fla'vor-less.  fla'vour-less.  a.  I 
fla'vor-some.  fla'vour-some 

(-sfim),  a.  Flavorous.  [vorous.l 
fla'vor-y, fla'vour  y  (-T),  a.  Fla- 1 
fla'vous,  a.  [L.  flavus.]  Yel¬ 
low.  Obs. 


ale,  senate,  c&re,  am,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofa ;  eve,  Svent,  find,  recent,  maker ;  Ice,  ill ;  old,  6bey,  orb,  ftdd,  sSft,  connect ;  use,  unite,  firn,  fip,  circus,  menu  ; 

U  Foreign  Word.  f  Obsolete  Variant  of.  +  combined  with.  =  equals. 
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may  nullify  it ;  as,  a  flaw  in  reputation  ;  a  flaw  in  a  will, 
in  a  deed,  or  in  a  statute. 

Has  not  this  also  itBflaws  and  ite  dark  side  ?  South. 
4.  A  lie  ;  a  fib.  Scot. 

6-  A  thin  layer  of  turf  or  peat ;  also,  a  place  where  peats 
are  spread  to  dry.  Scot.  &  Dial.  Eng. 

6  A  disease  of  the  finger  nails.  Obs. 

Syn.  —  Fissure,  fracture,  breach,  rift,  cleft,  crack ;  spot, 
speck;  fault,  imperfection.  See  blemish. 
flaw  (fl6),  v.t.;  flawed  (flfid) ;  flaw'ing.  1.  To  crack ; 
to  make  flaws  in. 

The  brazen  caldrons  with  the  frosts  are  flawed.  Dryden. 

2.  To  make  a  breach  or  defect  in  ;  to  break  ;  to  violate  ; 
to  make  of  no  effect. 

France  hath  flawed  the  league.  Shak. 

3.  To  intoxicate.  Obs.  Slang. 

flaw,  v.  i.  1.  To  become  defective  ;  to  crack  ;  break. 

2.  To  tell  a  lie  ;  to  fib.  Scot. 

flaw,  n.  [Cf.  D.  vlaag ,  Norw.  flage ,  flaag,  Dan.  flage.'] 

1.  A  sudden  burst  or  gust  of  wind  of  short  duration,  with 
or  without  rain  or  snow  ;  also,  a  spell  of  stormy  weather. 

Snow,  and  hail,  and  stormy  gust  and  flaw.  Milton. 

2.  A  sudden  tumult  ;  an  uproar.  Obs. 

Syn.  —  See  wind. 

flaw'y  (fifi'T),  a.  Full  of  flaws,  or  cracks  ;  broken  ;  defec¬ 
tive;  faulty. 

flaw'y,  a.  Subject  to  sudden  flaws,  or  gusts  of  wind, 
flax  (flSks),  n.  [AS.  fleax  ;  akin  to  D.  via*,  OHG.  flahs, 
G.  flachs ,  and  prob.  to  flechten  to  braid,  plait,  twist,  L. 
plectere  to  weave,  plicare  to  fold,  Gr.  irAexeiF  to  weave, 
plait.  See  ply.]  1.  A  plant  of  the  genus  Linum,  esp.  L. 
usitalissimum,  the  species  com¬ 
monly  cultivated  for  its  fiber.  It 
is  a  slender  erect  annual,  with 
linear  leaves  and  blue  flowers. 

The  long  silky  bast  fiber,  freed 
from  the  stem  by  rotting  or  “  ret¬ 
ting  ”  and  various  mechanical 
processes,  is  used  in  the  manufac¬ 
ture  of  linen  thread,  which  is 
woven  into  linen  cloth,  as  cam¬ 
bric,  lawn,  etc.  See  linen.  The 
seed  is  also  of  great  commercial 
importance.  See  flaxseed. 

2.  The  cleaned  fiber  of  the  flax 
plant,  prepared  for  spinning. 

3.  Any  one  of  several  plants  re¬ 
sembling  flax  ;  —  usually  with  de¬ 
scriptive  or  qualifying  adjective, 
as  toad flax,  white  flax,  etc. 

flax  brake  A  machine  for  remov¬ 
ing  the  woody  portion  of  flax 
from  the  fibrous, 
flax'bush'  (flSks'bdbsh'),  n.  The  New  Zealand  flax, 
flax  cotton.  The  fiber  of  flax  prepared  for  bleaching  and 
spinning  like  cotton. 

flax  dodder.  A  kind  of  dodder  ( Cuscuta  epilinum)  infest¬ 
ing  the  cultivated  flax. 

flax'en  (flSk's’n),  a.  1  Made  of,  or  resembling,  flax  or 
its  fibers  ;  of  a  light  soft  straw  color  characteristic  of  flax  ; 
fair  and  flowing,  like  flax  ;  as,  flaxen  hair. 

2.  Pertaining  to  flax  ;  as,  the  flaxen  trade. 

flax  Illy  a  The  New  Zealand  flax,  b  The  Australian 
liliaceous  fibrous  plant  Dianella  Isevis ,  or  other  species  of 
the  same  genus. 

flax  plant-  Specif.,  in  New  Zealand,  the  New  Zealand  flax, 
flax  ripple  A  comb  for  removing  bolls  or  seeds  from 
flax.  Ireland. 

flax  rust  A  disease  of  flax  caused  by  the  rust  fungus  Me- 
lampsora  I  mi;  also,  the  fungus  itself, 
flax'seed'  (flSks'sed' ;  commonly  flSk'sed'),  n.  1.  The  seed 
of  flax  ;  collectively,  the  commercial  product  consisting  of 
these  seeds  in  bulk.  Flaxseed  is  very  mucilaginous,  and 
is  used  extensively  in  medicine  as  a  demulcent  and  emol¬ 
lient  in  inflammatory  affections  of  the  respiratory,  intes¬ 
tinal,  and  urinary  passages.  It  yields  a  valuable  oil  known 
as  linseed  oil ,  used  in  painting  ;  the  residue,  called  linseed 
meal ,  is  an  excellent  food  for  cattle.  Flaxseed  meal  is  ground 
flaxseed  and  contains  the  oil.  Flax  is  grown  especially  for 
its  seed  in  many  parts  of  the  United  States,  and  also  in 
India,  where  it  does  not  yield  a  marketable  fiber. 

2  =  ALLSEED. 

3.  The  pupa  stage  of  the  Hessian  fly;  —  so  called  from 
the  hard  brown  shell  with  which  it  is  surrounded. 

flax'-Star',  n.  A  low  annual  primulaceous  herb  (Astern/ i- 
mon  Unumstellatum )  of  the  Mediterranean  region,  bearing 
solitary  greenish  axillary  flowers, 
flax'wort'  (flSks'wfirt/),  n.  Any  plant  of  the  flax  family 
(Linaceae). 

flax'y  (flSk'sT),  a.  ;  flax'i-er  (-sT-er) ;  flax'i-est.  Like 
flax  ;  flaxen. 

flay  (fla),  v.  t.  ;  flayed  (flad) ;  flay'ing.  [ME.  flean,  flan, 
AS.  flean;  akin  to  D.  vlaen ,  Icel  .fla,  Sw.  fld,  Dan  .flaae, 
cf.  Lith.  pleszti  to  tear,  plyszti ,  v.  i.,  to  burst,  tear  ;  perh. 
akin  to  IS,,  flag  a  flat  stone,  flaw.']  1.  To  skin  ;  to  strip  off 
the  skin  or  surface  of ;  as,  to  flay  an  ox  ;  to  flay  the  earth. 

With  her  nails 

She  ’ll. flay  thy  wolfish  visage.  Shak. 

2.  To  subject  to  treatment  like  or  likened  to  skinning;  to 
strip  of  possessions  ;  to  torture. 

Scipio  had  come  leisurely  through  Asia  Minor,  plundering 
cities  and  .  .  .  flaying  people  with  requisitions.  J.  A.  Froude. 
to  flay  a  flint,  to  exact  all  possible  gain.  —  to  f .  the  fox,  to 
vomit.  Obs.  


flea  (fle),  n.  [ME.  fie ,  flee ,  AS.  flSa,  fleah;  akin  to  D. 
vloo,  OHG.  floh,  G.floh , 

Icel.  flo  ;  prob.  from  the 
root  of  E.  flee.  See  flee.] 

1  Any  of  certain  wing¬ 
less  blood-sucking  in¬ 
sects  having  a  hard,  usu¬ 
al  1  y  laterally  c  o  m- 
pressed,  body,  and  ex¬ 
traordinary  powers  of 
leaping.  They  were  for¬ 
merly  included  in  the 
Diptera,  but  constitute  a  distinct  order,  Siphonaptera,  syn. 
Aphaniptera ,  in  recent  classifications.  The  species  form  a 
single  family,  Pulicidae,  or  in  recent  classifications  several 
families.  They  mostly  infest  warm-blooded  animals.  The 
common  American  form  is  the  cat  or  dog  flea  (Ctenocepha- 
lus  canis ,  syn.  Pulex  serraticeps ),  which  sometimes  becomes 
very  abundant  in  houses  and  is  more  or  less  troublesome 
to  human  beings.  The  human  flea  (P.  irritans ),  though 
abundant  in  Europe,  is  not  common  in  America.  See  also 
chigoe.  The  fleas  undergo  a  complete  metamorphosis; 
the  larvae  are  slender,  legless,  and  wormlike,  and  are  found 
in  the  dust  and  dirt  about  buildings  inhabited  by  infested 
animals.  Fleas  on  dogs  are  readily  destroyed  by  dusting 
pyrethrum  powder  into  the  fur. 

2.  Short  for  flea  beetle. 

a  flea  In  the  ear,  an  unwelcome  hint  or  unexpected  reply, 
annoying  like  a  flea ;  an  irritating  repulse ;  as,  to  put  a 
flea  in  one's  ear  ;  to  go  away  with  a  flea  in  one's  ear. 
flea'bane'  (fle'ban'),  n.  Any  of  various  asteraceous  plants 
supposed  to  have  efficacy  in  driving  away  fleas ;  esp., 
Pulicaria  dysenterica  of  Europe,  and  various  species  of 
Conyza  and  Erigeron. 
flea  beetle.  Any  of  numerous  small  bee¬ 
tles,  usually  included  in  the  family  Chrys- 
omelidae,  which  have  the  thighs  of  the 
hind  legs  thickened,  and  are  able  to  leap 
like  fleas.  They  constitute  the  genera 
Haltica,  Phyllotreta .  Systena ,  and  many 
others,  and  feed  on  the  leaves  and  tender 
parts  of  plants,  many  species  injuring 
vegetables  and  other  cultivated  plants. 

The  larvae  often  burrow  in  the  substance 
of  the  leaves  and  are  thus  very  hard  to 
destroy.  Among  the  harmful  species  are 
the  turnip  flea  beetle  ( Phyllotreta  vitlata ), 
infesting  various  cruciferous  plants, 
which  is  black  with  a  dull  yellow  stripe 
on  each  cover ;  the  tobacco  flea  beetle 
(Epithrix  parvula),  infesting  tobacco  ;  and 
the  cranevinefleabeetle(^ar/,ica  chalybea ), 
a  steel-olue  species  which  is  destructive 
to  the  buds  and  leaves  of  the  vine,  and  is 
oft(  i  erroneously  called  thrips. 
flea'bite'  (fle'blt/),  n.  1.  The  Dite  of  a 
flea,  or  the  red  6pot  caused  by  the  bite. 

2.  A  trifling  wound  or  pain,  like  that  of  the  bite  of  a  flea. 

3.  A  minute  amount,  as  much  as  a  flea  can  take  at  a  bite. 
flea'bit/ten(-blt/’n),  a.  1.  Bitten  by  a  flea  or  fleas  ;  as,  a 
fleabitten  face. 

2.  White,  flecked  with  minute  dots  of  bay  or  sorrel  ;  — 
said  of  a  horse  so  colored. 

flea  bug.  a  A  flea  hopper,  b  Among  tobacco  growers, 
the  tobacco  flea  beetle.  See  flea  beetle. 
flea  hopper.  Anv  of  various  small  jumping  insects,  esp. 
the  garden  flea  hopper 
(Hal ficus  uhleri ),  a  small 
black  hemipterous  bug 
of  the  family  Capsidae, 
injurious  to  beans  and 
other  garden  plants, 
flea  louse  Any  of  nu¬ 
merous  jumping  plant 
lice  of  the  family  Psylli- 
d*,  as  Psylla  pyri ,  a 
pest  of  the  pear  tree, 
fleam  (flem),  n.  [OF. 
flieme ,  F.  flamme ,  fr. 

LL.  fledomum ,  flevoto- 
mum ,  phlebotomum.  See 
phlebotomy.]  1.  Surg. 

A  sharp  instrument  for 
opening  veins,  lancing  gums,  etc. ;  a  kind  of  lancet. 

2.  Angle  of  bevel  of  the  edge  of  a  saw  tooth  with  respect 
to  the  plane  of  the  blade. 

flea'wort'  (fle'wfirt'),  n.  l  a  The  plowman's  spikenard 
{Inula  squarrosa).  b  A  southern  European  plantain 
(Plantago  psyllium),  whose  seeds  are  used  in  medicine. 

2.  Any  one  of  various  other  plants  so  called  on  account  of 
their  supposed  efficacy  as  destroyers  of  fleas. 

||  flfeche  (flSsh),  n.  [F.  fleche,  prop.,  an  arrow.]  1.  a  Fort. 
A  salient  outwork  of  two  faces  with  an  open  gorge,  b  A  rch. 
A  spire,  esp.  a  slender  one  above  the  intersection  of  the 
nave  and  transepts  of  a  church  or  cathedral,  and  com¬ 
monly  carrying  the  Sanctus  bell. 

2.  Any  of  the  twenty-four  points  on  a  backgammon  board, 
fleck  (ASk),  n.  [Cf.  Icel .flekkr,  akin  to  Sw.  flack,  D.  vlek, 
G.  fleck,  and  perh.  to  E.  flitch.)  1.  A  spot,  as  a  freckle  ; 
a  streak  ;  a  speckle.  “  A  sunny  fleck."  Longfellow. 

Life  is  dashed  with  flecks  of  sin.  Tennyson. 

2.  A  flake  or  particle  ;  a  flock  or  tuft. 

A  chip  or  fleck  of  shell  in  the  shape  of  an  inflection.  Saintsbvry. 
fleck,  v.  t.  ;  flecked  (flgkt) ;  fleck'ing.  [Cf.  \ce\.flekka, 


Flea  Beetle 
(Haltica  strio- 
lata).  a  Adult 
Beetle  ;  b  Lar¬ 
va  ;  c  Pupa. 
All  enlarged. 


Sw.  fldeka ,  D.  vlekken,  G.  flecken.  See  fleck,  n.)  To 
spot ;  to  streak  or  stripe  ;  to  variegate  ;  dapple. 

A  bird,  a  cloud,  flecking  the  sunny  air.  Trench. 
fleck'er  (flgk'er),  v.  t. ;  fleck'ered  (-erd)  ;  fleck'er-ing. 
To  fleck  ;  to  spot  or  streak. 

fleck'y  (-T),  a.  ;  fleck'i-er  (-T-er) ;  fleck'i-est.  Having 
flecks  ;  also,  wavy.  —  fleck'i  ness  (-l-ngs),  n. 
flec'nod  al  (flgk'nod'al),  a.  Math.  Relating  to  a  flecnode. 
flee 'node  (-nod),  n.  [L.  flectere  to  bend  -{7  E.  node.) 
Math.  The  union  of  an  ordinary  node  and  a  point  of  inflec¬ 
tion  on  one  branch  of  a  plane  curve, 
flect'ed  (flgk'tgd),  a.  Her.  Bowed  ;  bent;  arched  ;  flexed, 
fleeted  and  reflected.  Her.  S-shaped. 
flec'tion,  flex'lon  (flgk'6lmn),  n.  [L .flexio :  cf.  F .flexion.) 

1.  Act  of  flexing  or  bending  ;  a  turning. 

2.  A  bending;  a  part  bent  ;  a  fold.  Bacon. 

3.  Gram.  Syntactical  change  of  form  of  words,  as  by  de¬ 
clension  or  conjugation ;  inflection. 

Express  the  syntactical  relations  by  fleet  ion.  Sir  W.  Hamilton. 

4.  [In  this  sense  always  flexion.)  Anat.  A  movement  in¬ 
volving  the  bending  of  a  joint,  esp.  between  the  bones  of 
a  limb,  by  which  the  angle  between  the  bones  is  dimin¬ 
ished;  also,  a  forward  raising  of  the  arm  or  leg  by  a  move¬ 
ment  at  the  shoulder  or  hip  joint ;  — opposite  of  extension. 

flec'tion-al,  flex'lon  al  (-#1),  a.  Capable  of,  or  pertain¬ 
ing  to,  flection  or  inflection. 

A  flectional  word  is  a  phrase  in  the  bud.  Earle. 
flec'tor  (flgk'tdr),  n.  A  flexor  ;  a  bender.  Rare. 
fled  (ASd),  a.  Liable  to  crack  spontaneously  after  the 
bisque  firing  because  of  rapid  change  of  temperature  dur¬ 
ing  or  after  a  previous  burning  ;  —  said  of  pottery, 
fledge  (ASj),  a.  [ME.  flegge,  flygge ,  AS.  flyege  ;  akin  to  D. 
vlug ,  G.  fliigge ,  OHG .flucchi,  Icel.  fleyg'r,  E.fly.  See  fly, 
v.i.)  Feathered;  fledged;  equipped,  or  able  to  fly.  Obs. 

His  shoulders  fledge  with  wings.  Milton. 

fledge,  v.  i. ;  fledged  (flgjd) ;  fledg'ing  (flgj'Tng).  To 
acquire  the  feathers  necessary  for  flight, 
fledge,  v.  t.  1.  To  rear  or  care  for  (a  bird)  until  its  plum¬ 
age  is  developed  so  that  it  can  fly. 

2.  To  develop  mature  plumage  upon. 

A  canary  that  had  not  finished  fledging  itself.  Kiplinq. 
Your  master,  whose  chin  is  not  yet  fledged.  Shak. 

3.  To  furnish  with  feathers  that  enable  flying;  as,  to 
fledge  an  arrow  ;  to  furnish  with  a  feathery  covering  ;  as, 
to  fledge  a  ne6t. 

fledgling,  fledge'llng  (flgj'lTng),  n.  A  young  bird  just 
fledged. 

fledg'y  (flgj'T),  a.  [See  fledge,  a.]  Feathered;  downy  ; 
feathery.  “  A  fledgy  sea  bird  choir.”  Keats. 

flee  (fle),  v.  i.  ;  pret.  &  p.  p.  fled  (flSd)  ;  p.  pr.  d‘  vb.  11. 
flee'ing.  [ME.  fleon,  fleen ,  AS.  fleon  (imperf.  fleah ) ; 
akin  to  D.  vlieden ,  OHG.  &  OS.  flxohan,  G .  fliehen,  Icel. 
flyja  (imperf.  fly&i),  Dan.  flye,  Sw.  fly  (imperf.  flydde), 
Goth,  pliuhan.  Cf.  flight.]  1.  To  run  away,  as  from 
danger  or  evil ;  to  hasten  off  ;  —  usually  with/rom. 

[He]  cowardly  fled ,  not  having  struck  one  stroke.  Shak. 

2.  To  pass  awray  swiftly  ;  to  vanish  ;  as,  life  was  fled. 

3.  To  fly,  as  a  bird  or  an  arrow' ;  to  speed.  Archaic. 
flee,  v.  t.  1.  To  run  away  from  ;  to  endeavor  to  avoid  or 

escape  from  (a  threatened  danger  or  the  like)  ;  hence,  to 
shun,  avoid,  or  evade  (something  evil). 

So  fled  his  enemies  my  warlike  father.  Shak. 

Flee  fornication.  I  Cor.  vi.  18. 

2.  To  abandon  ;  forsake. 

When  fortune./ferf  her  spoiled  and  favorite  child.  Byron. 
fleece  (fles),  n.  [ME.  flees,  AS .flSos;  akin  to  D.  vlies,  G. 
flies ,  vlies;  also  to  G.  flaus  tuft  of  wool,  coarse  cloth.] 
1  The  entire  coat  of  wool  that  covers  a  sheep  or  other 
similar  animal  ;  also,  the  quantity  of  wool  shorn  at  one 
time.  Wool  from  a  live  animal  is  in  commerce  called 
fleece  wool,  and  that  taken  after  death  is  dead  wool. 

2.  Any  soft  woolly  covering  resembling  a  fleece. 

3.  Manuf.  The  fine  wreb  of  cotton  or  wool  removed  by  the 
doffing  knife  from  the  cylinder  of  a  carding  machine. 

4.  A  textile  fabric  having  a  silky  pile,  used  for  linings,  as 
in  gloves,  etc.;  also,  the  pile  or  nap. 

5.  The  meat  taken  from  either  side  of  the  hump  of  the 
buffalo.  Local,  U.  S. 

6.  A  share  in,  or  act  of,  fleecing,  or  stealing.  Obs. 
fleece,  v.  t. ;  fleeced  (flest)  ;  fleec'ing  (fles'Tng).  1.  To 

deprive  or  shear  of  a  fleece,  or  natural  covering  of  wool. 

2.  To  strip  of  money  or  other  property  by  trickery  or 
fraud ;  to  bring  to  straits  by  oppressions  and  exactions ; 
to  despoil. 

Whilst  Pope  and  prince  shared  the  wool  betwixt  them,  the 
people  were  finely  fleeced.  Fuller. 

3.  To  spread  over,  or  fleck,  as  with  wool. 

fleeced  (fleet),  a.  Furnished  with  a  fleece,  as  a  sheep, 
fleec'y  (fles'T),  a.  ;  fleec:'i-er  (-T-er) ;  fleec'i-est.  Cov¬ 
ered  with,  made  of,  or  resembling,  a  fleece.  “ Fleecy 
flocks.”  Prior.  —  fleec'i-ly  (-T-1T),  adv. 
fleer  (fler),r.  i.  ;  fleered  (Herd)  ;  fleer'ing.  [ME.  fle - 
rien  ;  cf .  Scot,  fleyr,  Norw\  flira  to  titter,  giggle,  laugh  at 
nothing.]  1.  To  laugh,  grin,  or  grimace,  in  a  coarse  man¬ 
ner  ;  hence,  to  make  a  wry  face  in  contempt,  or  to  grin  in 
scorn  ;  to  sneer  ;  mock  ;  gibe  ;  as,  to  fleer  and  flout. 

To  fleer  and  scorn  at  our  solemnity.  Shak. 

2.  To  grin  or  smile  writh  an  air  of  civility ;  to  leer.  Obs. 
Syn.  —  See  scoff. 

fleer,  v.  t.  To  mock  ;  to  flout  at.  Beau.  &  FI. 


flaw  (fid ;  fla).  Obs.  or  Scot, 
pret.  of  fly,  v. 

flaw  (fid),  v.  t.  [See  flaw  gust 
of  w  i  nd .  ]  To  bio w  gu  sti  ly .  R . 
flawd  Flawed.  Ref.  Sp . 
flaw'ful,  a.  See  -fit L. 
flaw'leBS,  a.  See  -less.  —  flaw'- 
less-ly,  adv.  —  flaw'less-ness,  n. 
flawme  f  flame. 
flawn  (fifin'),  n.  [OF.  flaon,  F. 
flan,  'LL,,  flado,  fr.  OHG.. dado, 
G.flade »,*  a  sort  of  pancake  ;  cf  - 
Gr.  7rAarv9  broad.  See  place.] 
A  flat  custard,  pie,  or  pancake. 
Archaic ,  Scot.,  or  Dial. Eng. 
flaw 'ter.  +  flaughter. 
flax,  v.  t.  3r  i.  [See  flax,  n.] 

1.  To  inclose  in  flax  or  linen.  R. 

2.  To  thrash  ;  to  beat :  to  move 
quickly.  Colloq.,  U.  S. 

flax  comb.  A  hatchel  ;  a  hackle, 
flax  dresser.  One  who  breaks 
and  swingles  flax,  or  prepares  it 
for  the  spinner, 
flax  drop.  The  flax  dodder, 
flaxed,  a.  Flaxen.  Obs. 
flax'-polled'  (fl&ks'pdldO*  a- 


Having  flaxen  hair  on  the  head. 

flaxseed  coal.  A  fine  size  of  an¬ 
thracite.  See  coal.  Local,  U.  S. 
flaxseed  ore.  =  dyestone. 
flax 'tail',  n.  The  cat-tail,  or 
reed  mace.  Dial.  Eng 
flax  tree.  The  New  Zealand 
flax.  [flax.  I 

flax'weed',  n.  Common  toad-| 


1  wench.  Obs.  a  A  woman 
0  spins  flax,  b  A  prostitute. 
:  wheel.  =  Saxon  wheel. 
r  (fla).  Scot,  and  dial.  Eng. 
.  of  flea. 
r.  Var.  of  fley. 
r,  n.  A  plow  attachment  that 
aground.  Dial.  Eng. 
r'erake7,  flay'erow',  n.  A 
recrow.  Scot.  8f  Dial.  Eng. 
rel.  +  flail. 
r'er,  n.  One  that  flays. 
r'flint7,  n.  [See  under  flay, 
A  skinflint ;  a  miser.  Rare. 
7\e.  f  flail.  [fly,  v.I 

+  FLAY,  FLEA,  FLEE,  FLEY,  | 
E.  Abbr.  Flemish  Ells. 

,  (fle  ;  AS).  Scot,  and  dial. 


var.  of  FLY,  insect. 

flea  ( fla).  ^  flay.  [from.  /?.| 
flea  (fle),  v.  t.  To  clear  fleas | 
flea'bag  \n.  Abed.  Slang. 
fleabane  oil.  See  oil,  Table  I. 
flea'bit  lng, /i.  A  fleabite.  Obs. 
fleach  (fleen).  Dial,  for  flitch. 
flead  (  fled  ;  flad).  Obs.  or  Scot, 
pret.  and  p.  p.  of  flay. 
flea'-dock  ,  The  butterbur, 
fleak  (dial.  flek).  Obs.  or  dial. 
Eng.  var.  of  flake. 
fleak 'age,  fleak'ing,  n.  A  layer 
of  reeds  on  a  roof  to  be  thatched. 
Dial.  Eng. 

flea'-lugged'  (fle'lfigdO,  «• 
Heedless  ;  giddy  ;  wild.  Scot. 
fleam.  +  phlegm. 
fleam,  n.  [ME.  flem,  AS.  (as¬ 
sumed)  fldam  ;  cf.  Icel.  flaumr 
an  eddy.l  A  stream  ;  a  mill- 
stream.  Obs.  or  Dial .  Eng. 
fleam,  n.  £.  [See  fleam  a  stream.] 
To  flow.  Obs. 

fleam  tooth.  See  saw,  n.,  Illust. 
fleam'y.  +  phlegmy. 
flean.  +  flay. 


flear.  fleer. 

flea'seed',  n.  =  fleawort,  1  b. 
fleat.  Var.  of  flet,  a  mat.  Scot. 
flea'weed',  n.  Yellow  bedstraw. 
Dial.  Eng. 

flea'wood7,  n.  Sweet  gale.  Dial. 
flea'y  (lle'T),  a.  Infested  with 
fleas.  [ful  ;  doleful.  Obs.  | 
fleb'ile,  a.  \L.  flebilis.'\  Tear-| 


fle'ble.  +  feeble,  v.  DSp.l 
fle-bot'o-my.  Phlebotomy.  Rtf.\ 
flebotomye.  d*  phlebotomy. 
flecche,  v.  i.  Sr  t.  [OF.  flechier 
to  bend,  v.  t.  &  i.,  or  flechir,  F. 
fltchir.]  To  flinch  ;  to  waver  ; 
also,  to  drive  away.  Obs. 
fleche.  +  fleech. 
fleck,  n.  [Cf.  AS.  fliah.  See 
flea.]  A  flea.  Scot. Sr  Dial. Eng. 
fleck.  Dial.  Eng.  var- of  flick. 
fleck,  n.  Also  dial,  flick.  [Cf. 
flitch  of  bacon.]  Lard  fat ; 
flare.  Obs.  nr  Dial.  Eng. 
fleck,  v.  i.  [Cf.  dia.\.fleg,flig,  to 
fly.]  To  flit;  flutter.  Ohs.  or  Dial. 
fleck'en,  r.  i.  8r  t.  [See  fleck 
a  spot.]  To  become,  or  cause  to 


be,  flecked,  streaked,  or  spotted, 

as  of  color.  Ohs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 
fleck'led  (flek'’ld),  p.  a. 
Flecked  ;  freckled.  Obs.  or  R. 
fleck'less,  a.  See  -less.  —  fleck'- 
less-ly,  adv. 

fleet  (flf-kt),  v.  t.  [L.  flectere.'] 
To  bend  ;  incline.  Obs. 
flec'tant.  a.  Her.  Bent. 

||  flec'te-re  si  ne'que-o  su'pe- 
ros,  Ache-ron'ta  mo-ve^bo 
(nSk'wf-o,  &k'6-r5n'td).  [L.] 

If  I  am  unable  to  bend  ihe  gods 
above,  I  will  move  Acheron. 

Vergil  ( JEneid ,  VII.  312). 
flec'ti-ble.  See -able. 

||  flec'ti,  non  fran'gi  (fl&k'tT 
nOn  fr&n'jl).  [L.]  To  be  bent, 
not  broken.  [See  -less. I 

flec'tion-less,  flex'ion-less,  a.  \ 
fled.  pret.  8f  p.  p.  of  flee. 
fledde.  d*  fled. 
flede,  v.i.  [Cf.  AS.  flede  flooded. 
See  flood.]  To  flow.  Obs. 
fledgd.  Fledged.  Ref.  Sp. 
fledge'less,  a.  Unfledged, 
flee  (fle;  fla).  Scot,  and  dial. 


Eng.  var.  of  flay.  [flea.| 

flee.  Obs.  or  dial.  Eng.  var.  of  | 
flee.  Obs.  or  Scot,  and  dial.  Eng. 
var.  of  fly,  insect ;  fly,  v. 
fleece 'a-ble,  a.  See -able. 
fleece'les8,  a.  See -less. 
fleec'er  (nes'Sr),  n.  One  that 
fleeceB. 

fleece  wool.  See  fleece,  n.,  1. 
fleech  (flech),  v.  t.  To  flatter; 
wheedle.  Scot.  Sr  Dial.  Eng. 
fleech,  n. Coaxing  ;  flattery. Scot. 
fleech'ment,  w.  Flattery  ;  coax¬ 
ing.  Scot.  Sr  Dial.  Eng'. 
fleec'ings  (fles'Tngz).  n.  pi. 
Curds  from  whey.  Dial.  Eng. 
fleed  (flSd  ;  flad  )'.  Obs.  or  Scot, 
and  dial.  Eng.  var.  of  flay. 
fleed  (fled).  Obs.  or  dial.  Eng. 
var.  of  fled. 

fleed,  u.  A  leaf  of  lard  ;  fleck  ; 
flare.  Dial.  JSng.  I  Scot,  j 
flee-ga'rie.  Var.  of  flagarie.  | 
fleem  (fl?m).  Obs.  or  Scot,  or 
dial.  Eng.  var.  of  fleam. 
fleeme.  fleme,  r.  [flea. I 
fleen.  +  fly,  v.  ;  obs.  pi.  of| 


food,  fo“ot ;  out,  oil ;  chair  ;  Ko  ;  sing,  iijk  ;  then,  thin;  nature,  verdure  (250) ;  K  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144) ;  boN  ;  yet ;  zh  =  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §J  in  Guide. 
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fleer  (fler),  n.  1.  A  word  or  look  of  derision  or  mockery. 
And  mark  th e  fleers,  the  gibes,  and  notable  scorns.  Shak. 

2.  A  grin  simulating  civility  ;  a  leer.  Obs. 

A  sly,  treacherous  fleer  on  the  face  of  deceivers.  South. 
fleet  (flet),  v.  t.  ;  fleet'ed  ;  fleet'ing.  [From  AS.  _//eo/an 
to  float:  cf.  AS.  flet  cream.  See  fleet,  v.  i.]  To  take  the 
cream  from  ;  t »  skim.  Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 
fleet,  v.  i.  [ME.  fleten,  fleoten,  to  swim,  AS.  fleotan  to 
swim,  float;  akin  to  D.  vlieten  to  flow,  OS.  fliotan,  OHG. 
jliozzan ,  G.  fliessen,  I  cel.  fljdta  to  float,  flow,  Sw  .flyta,  D. 
flyde ,  L.  pluere  to  rain,  Gr.  nXciv  to  sail,  swim,  float,  Skr. 
plu  to  swim,  sail,  and  perh.  to  E .flow.  Cf.  fleet,  n.  &  a., 
float,  pluvial.]  1.  To  rest  or  to  be  carried  upon  the 
surface  of  a  fluid  ;  to  float ;  drift ;  esp.,  Naut.,  to  be  floated 
by  the  rising  tide  ;  lienee,  to  sail ;  to  swim  ;  to  journey  by 
water.  Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 

And  in  frail  wood  on  Adrian  Gulf  doth  ./fee*.  S/)enser. 

2.  To  float  or  drift  as  a  mist  or  cloud;  hence,  to  move 
waveringly  ;  to  fluctuate.  Obs. 

3.  To  flow  ;  1  o  glide  along  or  away  ;  hence,  to  fade  away  ; 
to  dissolve  ;  vanish.  Archaic. 

4.  To  flow  (with)  ;  to  be  filled  ;  to  abound.  Obs. 

5.  To  fly  swiftly;  to  pass  over  quickly;  to  hasten;  to 
flit,  as  a  light  substance. 

All  the  unaccomplished  works  of  Nature’s  hand,  .  .  . 
Dissolved  on  earth,. fleet  hither.  Milton. 

6.  [Cf.  fleet,  v.  t.,  3.]  Nant.  To  move,  shift,  or  change  in 
position ;  as,  the  crew  fleeted  aft ;  the  cable  jleeted  down 
the  capstan. 

fleet,  v.  t.  1.  To  pass  ;  to  while  away. 

Many  young  gentlemen  .  .  .  fleet  the  time  carelessly.  Shak. 
2  To  pass  over  rapidly ;  to  skim  the  surface  of. 

3.  [Earlier  Off.  E.  D.  See  flit,  v.]  Naut.  To  move 
or  change  in  position  ;  —  used  only  in  special  phrases;  as  in 
to  fleet  aft  the  crew  ;  specif.  :  a  To  draw  apart  the  blocks 
of  in  order  to  shift  the  moving  block  ;  —  said  of  a  tackle, 
b  To  cause  to  slip  down  the  barrel  of  a  capstan  or  wind¬ 
lass,  as  a  cable  or  hawser. 

lleet,  a. ;  fleet'er  (-er) ;  fleet'est.  [Cf.  Icel.  fljotr  quick. 
See  fleet,  u.  ?'.]  1.  Swift  in  motion  ;  moving  with  veloc¬ 
ity  ;  light  and  quick  in  going  from  place  to  place ;  nimble ; 
hence,  evanescent ;  fleeting. 

In  mail  their  horses  clad,  yet  fleet  and  strong.  Milton. 
2.  Light ;  superficially  thin  ;  shallow.  Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 
Syn.  —  See  fast. 

fleet,  n.  [Cf.  fleet  to  move.]  1.  Naut.  A  long  straight 
fake  of  a  stowed  rope. 

2.  Act  of  fleeting;  a  change  in  position, 
fleet,  n.  [AS.  fleot  a  place  where  vessels  float,  bay,  river  ; 
akin  to  D.  v diet  rill,  brook,  G.  fliess.  See  fleet,  v.  i\] 

1.  A  flood  ;  a  creek  or  inlet;  a  bay  or  estuary;  a  river. 
Obs.,  except  as  a  place  name  ;  as,  Fleet  Street  in  London. 

2.  A  sewer  ;  a  drain.  Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 

3.  [cfl/u]  A  former  prison  in  London,  which  originally 
stood  near  a  creek  or  stream,  the  Fleet  (now  a  covered 
sewer).  It  was  long  used  as  a  debtors’  prison. 

fleet,  7i.  [ME.  flete ,  fleote ,  AS.  fleot  ship,  fr.  fleotan  to 
float,  swim.  See  fleet,  v.  i. ;  cf.  float.]  1.  A  number 
of  war  vessels  under  a  single  chief  command,  with  subor¬ 
dinate  officers  in  command  of  single  vessels,  and  sometimes 
of  groups  of  vessels ;  a  naval  force  ;  also,  the  collective 
naval  force  of  a  country.  In  the  United  States  navy  a 
fleet  consists,  theoretically,  of  two  or  more  squadrons. 

2.  Any  group  of  vessels  in  company  or  engaged  in  the 
same  business  ;  as,  the  whaling/fee/  /  the  fleet  in  the  harbor. 

3.  a  Aline  of  fishing  nets  joined  together.  Local ,  Eng. 
b  A  fishing  line  having  a  hundred  hooks.  Local ,  Amer. 
fleet  in  being,  Naval  Strategy ,  an  effective,  though  possibly 
inferior,  fleet,  with  whose  possible  offensive  activity,  esp. 
against  lines  of  communication,  an  enemy  has  to  reckon. 

A  feet  in  being,  whose  effectiveness  lies  in  its  legs  and  in  its 
moral  effect,  in  its  power  to  evude  pursuit  and  to  play  upon  the 
fears  of  an  enemy,  should  be  capable  of  rapid,  continuous  move¬ 
ment.  ‘  Capt.  A.  T.  Mahan. 

fleet  captain-  Nav.  Formerly,  in  the  British  navy,  the 
chief  of  staff  to  the  flag  officer  in  command.  He  did  not 
command  the  flagship. 

fleet  engineer.  Nav.  The  senior  engineer  officer  attached 
to  a  fleet.  He  is  usually  stationed  on  the  flagship.  His 
duties  are  to  inspect  the  machinery  of  vessels  of  the  fleet, 
to  advise  the  commander  in  chief  in  reference  to  engineer¬ 
ing  questions,  supervise  the  reports,  requisitions,  etc.,  of 
the  senior  engineer  officers  of  the  various  ships,  etc. 
fleet'ing,  p.  pr.  ifc  vb.  n.  of  fleet.  Specif.  :  p.  a.  Passing 
swiftly  ;  transitory  ;  passing. 

Syn/—  See  transient. 

—  flect'ing-ly,  adv.—  fleet'ing-ness.  n. 

Fleet  Street.  A  famous  street  in  London,  England,  run¬ 
ning  from  Ludgate  Circus  to  the  Strand,  named  from  the 
old  Fleet  creek  or  stream.  Cf.  6th  fleet,  3. 
Flelt'mann’s  test  (fllt'manz).  [After  Fleitmann ,  German 
chemist.]  Chem.  A  test  for  arsenic,  performed  in  a  small 
tube.  If  arsenic  is  present t arsine  is  evolved,  which  makes 
a  brown  stain  on  paper  moistened  with  silver  nitrate. 
Flem'ing  (flSm'Tng),  n.  [Cf.  D.  Warning,  MHG.  T7a?- 
ming ,  G.  Flaming ;  the  suffix  -ing  forming  patronymics 
and  nouns  of  nationality.  The  first  part  of  the  word  is 
prob.  akin  to  i7n?iders.]  A  Flemish-speaking  native  of 


Belgium,  esp.  of  Flanders,  Antwerp,  Brabant,  or  Limberg. 
The  Flemings  are  Teutons,  closely  related  to  the  Dutch. 
Cf.  Walloon. 

Fleming's  rule  (flSm'ingz).  [After  J.  A.  Fleming  (b.  1849), 
English  electrical  engineer.]  Elec.  A  method  showing 
the  relation  between  the  direction  of  motipn,  the  direction 
of  the  current,  and  of  the  lines  of  force  in  a  dynamo  or 
motor,  by  means  of  the  fingers  of  the  hand.  When  applied 
to  dynamos  the  right  hand  is  used  ;  applied  to  motors  the 
left  hand  is  used.  The  thumb,  forefinger,  and  middle  finger  are 
held  at  right  angles  to  each  other,  when  it  the  forefinger  have  the 
direction  of  the  lines  of  force  and  the  middle  finger  the  direction 
of  the  current,  the  thumb  will  show  the  direction  of  motion. 
Flemish  (flSm'tsh),  a.  [Cf.  D.  vlaamsch ,  G.  flamisch. ] 

1.  Pertaining  to  Flanders,  the  Flemings,  or  Flemish. 

2.  Furniture.  Designating  a  style  developed  in  Flanders, 
esp.  in  the  17th  century,  when  it  was  similar  to,  and 
greatly  influenced,  the  Jacobean  style. 

Flemish  account,  an  account  showing  a  loss  or  deficit.  Obs. 
or  R.  —  F.  beauty,  a  well-known  variety  of  pear  having  flesh 
of  good  quality,  but  with  a  tendency  to  rot  at  the  core.  — 
F.  bond.  Masonry.  See  bond,  n.,  10.  —  F.  brick,  a  hard  yellow 
paving  brick.  —  F.  coil,  Naut.,  a  flat  coil  of  rope  with  the 
end  in  the  center  and  the  turns  lying  against,  without 
riding  over,  each  other.  —  F.  eye,  Naut.,  an  eye  formed  at  the 
end  of  a  rope  without  splicing  by  dividing  the  strands  and 
laying  them  over  each  other.  —  F.  giant.  See  Belgian  hare. 
—  F.  horse,  a  One  of  a  breed  of  large  heavy  draft  horses 
originating  in  Flanders,  b  Naut.  A  short  footrope  at  the 
outer  end  of  a  yard.—  F.  sauce.  Cookery,  &  sauce  resembling 
bechamel  (which  see).  —  F.  school.  Painting,  a  school,  so 
called,  including  most  of  the  leading  Flemish  and  Belgian 
painters  from  the  15th  to  the  19th  century,  although  their 
individual  styles  varied  widely.  Their  most  nearly  com¬ 
mon  attributes  were  forceful  brush  work,  attention  to  de¬ 
tail,  fidelity  to  nature,  and  solid  color.  Hubert  and  Jan 
van  Eyck  are  regarded  as  the  founders  of  the  school  and 
Memling  and  Massys  were  among  its  early  exemplars, 
while  its  greatest  names  are  Rubens,  Van  Dyck,  and  Te¬ 
niers  the  Younger.  —  F.  stitch,  a  stitch  with  which  some  of 
the  fillings  of  Honiton  lace  are  made. 

Flem'ish,  n.  The  Low  German  language  of  northern  Bel¬ 
gium.  It  is  closely  related  to  Dutch.  See  Indo-European. 
Flem'ming’s  flu'idw  so-lu'tion  (flSm'Tngz).  Micros.  A 
fixing  fluid  composed  of  osmic,  chromic,  and  acetic  acids 
in  aqueous  solution,  especially  used  for  preserving  the 
structure  of  the  cells  of  tissues. 

flense  (flSns),  v.  t.  ;  flensed  (flenst) ;  flens'ing  (flSn'- 
sTng).  [Cf.  Dan.  flense,  D.  vlensen,  vlenzen.]  To  strip 
the  blubber  or  skin  from,  as  from  a  whale,  seal,  etc. 

The  flensed  carcass  of  a  fur  seal.  U.  S.  Census  (1880). 
flesh  (flSsh),  Ji.  [ME.  flesch,  flesc,  AS.  fliesc ;  akin  to 
OFries.  flask,  D.  vleesch,  OS.  flesk,  OHG.  fleisc,  G.fleisch, 
Icel.  &  Dan.  flesk  lard,  bacon,  pork,  Sw.  flask.']  1.  In  its 
broadest  sense,  the  soft  parts  of  the  body  of  man  or  of  an 
animal,  especially  a  vertebrate  animal,  usually  excluding 
the  integument.  Commonly,  however,  flesh  is  used  of 
those  parts  composed  chiefly  oi  muscle,  and  hence  excludes 
most  of  the  viscera  contained  in  the  cavities  of  the  body. 
When  used  or  prepared  for  use  as  food  it  is  commonly 
termed  meat  (see  def.  2).  Structurally  it  is  composed 
chiefly  of  striated  muscle  tissue,  with  more  or  less  fat  and 
connective  tissue.  Chemically  it  consists  mainly  of  pro- 
teids,  but  contains  in  addition  a  large  number  of  crystal¬ 
line  substances,  such  as  creatine,  xanthine,  hypoxanthine, 
carnine,  etc.  It  is  also  rich  in  potassium  phosphate. 

2.  Animal  food,  in  distinction  from  vegetable  ;  meat ;  esp., 
the  body  of  beasts  and  birds  used  as  food,  as  distinguished 
from  fish,  and  sometimes  excluding  fowl. 

With  roaBted  flesh,  or  milk,  and  wa6tel  bread.  Chaucer. 

3.  The  surface  or  external  appearance  of  the  body,  esp. 
with  reference  to  color ;  as,  a  person  of  fair  flesh. 

4.  The  human  body,  as  distinguished  from  the  soul ;  the 
corporeal  person  or  nature. 

Thisyfa.^,  which  walls  about  our  life.  Shak. 

6.  Human  nature  :  a  In  a  good  sense,  tenderness  of  feel¬ 
ing  ;  gentleness. 

There  is  no  fiesh  in  man’s  obdurate  heart.  Coirper. 
b  In  a  bad  sense,  tendency  to  transient  or  physical  pleas¬ 
ure  ;  desire  for  sensual  gratification  ;  carnality,  c  Theol. 
The  character  under  the  influence  of  animal  propensities  or 
selfish  passions  ;  the  soul  unmoved  by  spiritual  influences. 
6.  Kindred  ;  stock  ;  race. 

lie  is  our  brother  and  oxn  flesh.  Gen.  xxxvii.  27 
7-  The  human  race  ;  mankind  ;  humanity. 

All  flesh  had  corrupted  his  way  upon  the  earth.  Gen.  vi.  12. 
8  Living  beings  generally  ;  animal  life. 

9.  The  soft,  pulpy  substance  of  fruit;  also,  that  part  of  a 
root,  fruit,  and  the  like,  which  is  fit  to  be  eaten. 

10.  Leather  Working.  The  inner  side  of  a  skin. 

after  the  flesh,  after  the  manner  of  man;  in  a  gross  or 
earthly  manner.  John  viii.  15.  —  f.  and  blood,  a  A  blood 
relation,  esp.  a  child,  b  Human  nature.  —  in  the  f.  a  Alive, 
b  Carnal,  c  Zodl.  Killed  but  not  skinned  and  stuffed ; — 
said  of  a  specimen. —  to  be  one  f.,  to  be  closely  united,  as  in 
marriage  ;  to  become  as  one  person.  Gen.  ii.  24. 
flesh,  v.  t.  ;  fleshed  (flSsht) ;  flesh'ing.  1.  To  feed  with 
flesh,  as  an  incitement  to  further  exertion;  —  from  the 
practice  of  training  hawks  and  dogs  by  feeding  them  with 
the  first  game  they  take,  or  other  flesh. 

2.  To  initiate  in,  or  inflame  with  a  desire  for,  bloodshed  ; 


hence,  to  arouse  or  incite  to  passion,  rage,  lust,  or  the  like, 
by  a  foretaste  of  it.  Also,  to  thrust  into  flesh ;  to  shed 
blood  with. 

Full  bravely  hast  thou  fleshed 
Thy  maiden  sword.  Shak. 

3.  To  glut ;  satiate;  hence,  to  harden  ;  accustom.  “  Fleshed 

in  triumphs.”  Olanvill. 

4.  To  clothe  or  cover  with  or  as  with  flesh  ;  to  put  or  de¬ 
velop  flesh  upon  ;  hence,  to  fatten. 

A  rangv  bay  that  ought  to  b e  fleshed  for  six  months. 

Century  Mag. 

5.  Leather  Manuf.  To  remove  flesh,  membrane,  etc.,  from, 
as  from  hides. 

flesh  (flSsh),  v.  i.  To  acquire  flesh  ;  to  become  fleshy, 
flesh  color  or  colour-  The  color  of  the  flesh  of  a  white 
person  as  showing  through  a  perfect  skin  ;  a  mixture  of 
Tight  pink  with  a  little  yellow.  —  flesh'-col'ored,flesh'- 
col'oured,  a. 

flesh'er  (ligsh'er),  n.  1.  A  butcher. 

A  flesher  on  a  block  had  laid  his  whittle  down.  Macaulay. 
2.  Leather  Manuf.  a  One  that  fleshes,  as  a  fleshing  knife, 
b  The  inside  half  of  a  split  sheepskin, 
flesh  fly.  Any  of  numerous  species  of  true  flies  whose 
larvie  or  maggots  feed  on  flesh,  as  a  bluebottle  or  a  blow¬ 
fly  :  esp.  applied  to  the  species  of  the  genus  Sarcophuga 
winch  are  viviparous  and  deposit  living  larvae  on  fresh  meat 
or  on  wounds  on  living  animals.  S.  camaria  is  the  com¬ 
mon  species  in  Europe.  S.  sarracenise  is  widely  distributed 
and  common  in  America.  They  are  called  also  meat  flies. 
flesh'ful  (llSsh'fool),  a.  Having  plenty  of  flesh ;  plump  ;  fat. 
flesh'hook'  (-l)dbk'),  n.  1.  A  hook  for  holding  or  lifting 
pieces  of  flesh,  as  from  a  pot.  Num.  iv.  14. 

2.  A  hook  on  which  to  hang  meat, 
flesll'i-ness  (-T-n8s),  n.  State  of  being  fleshy  ;  plumpness; 

corpulence  ;  grossness, 
flesh'ing,  p.  pr.de  vb.n.of  flesh. 
fleshing  knife.  Leather  Manuf., 
a  two-handled,  convex,  blunt- 
edged  knife  for  scraping  the  flesh  side  of  hides, 
flesh'ings  (flSsh'Tngz),  n.  pi.  1.  Flesh-colored  tights. 

2.  Leather  Manuf .  Scrapings  from  hides, 
flesh'ly  (-1T),  a.  [AS.  flsesclic.]  1.  Oi  or  pertaining  to 
the  flesh  or  body  ;  corporeal ;  bodily  ;  carnal ;  material ; 
as,  fleshly  strength  ;  the  fleshly  eye  ;  of  or  pertaining  to 
bodily  appetites  ;  sensual  ;  esp.,  lascivious  ;  libidinous  ;  as, 
fleshly  desires  or  indulgences ;  hence,  pertaining  to,  or 
characteristic  of,  the  bodily  life  ;  worldly  ;  unregenerate; 
not  spiritual ;  as ,  fleshly  views  of  life. 

2.  Having  or  composed  of  flesh  ;  fleshy  ;  also,  Obs.,  having 
much  flesh  ;  fat. 

Much  ostentation  vain  oi  fleshly  arm.  Milton. 

3.  Fig.  :  Of  the  heart,  tender  ;  “  soft ;  ”  easily  moved. 

Can  there  be  such  deceit  in  Christians, 

Or  treason  in  the  fleshly  heart  of  man  ?  Marlowe. 
fleshly  school.  a  name  applied  by  R.  W.  Buchanan  in  an  ar¬ 
ticle  in  the  Contemporary  Review  ”  for  October,  1871,  to 
a  group  of  poets,  Swinburne,  Rossetti,  Morris,  and  others, 
whom  he  attacked  for  the  sensuousness  of  their  poetry, 
flesh  meat.  Animal  food.  Swift. 

flesh'pot'  (fl8sh'p<5t'),  n.  A  pot  or  vessel  in  which  flesh  is 
cooked  ;  hence,  pi.,  plenty  ;  high  living. 

In  the  land  of  Egypt  .  .  .  We  sat  by  the  fleshpots,  and  .  .  .  did 
eat  bread  to  the  full.  t  Ex.  xvi.  8. 

flesh  side.  The  side  of  a  skin  or  hide  which  was  next  to 
the  flesh  ;  —  opposed  to  grain  side. 

flesh  split.  Leather  Manuf.  The  flesh-side  half  of  a  split 
sheepskin. 

flesh  worm  a  Any  insect  larva  which  feeds  on  meat  and 
decaying  flesh,  esp.  the  larva  of  a  flesh  fly.  b  The  trichina, 
flesh'y  (fl&sh'T),  a. ;  flesh'i-er  (-T-er) ;  flesh'i-est. 

1.  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  resembling,  flesh  ;  marked  by 
abundant  or  excessive  flesh  ;  plump  ;  fat;  corpulent. 

2.  Human  ;  carnal.  Obs.  “  Fleshy  tabernacle.”  Milton. 

3.  hot.  Succulent  or  pulpy,  ns  the  joints  of  a  cactus,  the 
pulp  of  certain  fruits,  etc. 

fletch  (flSch),  v.  t.  ;  fletched  (flScht) ;  fletch'ing.  [Cf. 
fletcher.]  To  feather,  as  an  arrow  ;  to  fledge. 

[Congress]  fletched  their  complaint,  by  adding,  “America 
loved  his  brother.”  Bancroft. 

fletch'er  (-er),  n.  [OF.  flechier,  fr.  fleche  arrow.]  One 
who  fletches  arrows  ;  a  maker  of  arrows  or  of  bows  and 
arrows.  Hist,  or  Archaic. 

||  fleur'-de-lis'  (tlfir'de-le'),  n. ;  pi.  fleurs-de-lis  (flfir'-). 
[F.,  flower  of  the  lily.  Cf.  flower-de-luce,  lily.]  1.  The 
iris.  See  flower-de-luce.  a 

2.  Her.  A  conventionalized  flower,  often  said  in  ) 
to  have  been  suggested  by  the  iris.  It  is  a  very  /gsxMj? 
old  emblem.  The  Empress  Theodora  (a.  d. 

527)  bore  one  in  her  crown.  The  coat  of  arms 
of  ancient  France  (1179)  was  a  blue  field  sprin- 
kled  with  fleurs-de-lis.  Their  number  was  re-  ^ 
duced  to  three  in  1364.  England  bore  the  lilies  Lleur-de- 
of  France  from  1340  to  1801.  llB»  2* 

||  fleuron'  (flfi'rdN'),  n.  [F.,  OF.  floron.  Cf.  floroon.] 
A  flower-shaped  ornament,  esp.  one  terminating  an  object 
or  forming  one  of  a  series,  as  a  knob  of  a  cover  to  a  dish, 
or  a  flower-shaped  part  in  a  necklace, 
fleu'ry  (floo'ri),  a.  [F.  fleuri  covered  with  flowers,  p.  p. 
of  fleurir.  See  flourish.]  Her.  a  Sem£  with  fleurs-de- 


Fleshing  Knife. 


fle'er  (fle'5r),  n.  One  who  flees, 
fleerd.  Fleered.  Ref.  Sp. 
fleer'er,  n.  One  who  fleers. 
fleer'ing-ly,m/r.ofy/eerj’»<7.p.pr. 1 
fleer'ish,  n.  [Cf.  flourish.]  A 
Bteel  for  use  with  a  flint.  Scot. 
flees,  d*  fleece,  [of  fleece.] 
flee8h.  Scot,  and  dial.  Eng.  var.  I 
fleet  (flet).  Dial.  Eng.  var.  of 
FLIGHT,  a  flying,  [milk.  05s.  | 
fleet'en,  n. Fleeted, or  skimmed.  | 
fleet'en.  a.  Of  the  color  of 
Bkimmed  milk  ;  blanched.  Obs. 
fleet'er,  n.  A  fishing  boat  of  a 
fleet  which  stays  long  at  sea  and 
communicates  with  the  shore  by 
steamers.  [of  font,.  I 

fleet'-foot',  -foot'ed.  a.  Swift! 
Fleet'ing,  n.  Imprisonment  in 
the  Fleet  prison.  Obs. 
fleet'ings.  n.  pi.  Skimmings  : 
curds.  Dial.  Eng. 
fleet'ly,  adv.  of  fleet,  [son. I 
Fleet  marriage.  Sec  Fleet  pak-| 
fleet'ness.  u.  See -ness.* 

Fleet  parson-  A  diereputable 
clergyman  in  or  near  the  Fleet 
prison,  ready  to  unite  persons 
in  marriage  (called  Fleet  mar¬ 
riage)  without  public  notice, 
witnesses,  or  consent  of  parents. 
Obs.  or  Hist. 


fleg  (flSg),  v.  6c  n.  [Cf.  Icel. 

I fleygja  to  let  fly,  akin  to  AS. 

|  aflygan  to  put  to  flight.  Cf. 
fley.]  Frighten  ;  fright.  Scot. 
fleg,  n.  Fling;  blow;  kick.  Scot. 

fleg.  r.  i.  [Cf.  AS.fldogan  to  fly .] 
To  flee  ;  fly.  Scot. 

Flegeton.  '  ^  Piilegetiion. 
flegge.  •]*  FLEDGE. 

flegne.  ^  fly,  insect, 
fleghe.  Obs.  pret.  of  fly,  v. 
flegm.  Obs. or  ref. sp.  of  phlegm. 
fleg-mat'ic.  Phlegmatic.  R.  Sj>. 
flegmy.  +  phlegm  y. 

fleh.  Ohs.  pret.  of  fi.y. 

fleid  (flad  ;  fled).  Obs.  p.  p.  of 
FLAY,  FLEY. 

fleie.  *h  fly,  v. 

fleigh  (fleK  ;  flan).  Dial.  Eng. 
j  var.  Of  FLAKE,  FLEA. 

fleigh.  Obs.  pret.  of  fly. 
fleil.  *[•  flail. 
fleisch.  flesh. 
fleisB.  fleece. 
fleitch  (flech  ;  flach).  Obs.  or 
Scot.  var.  of  FLEECH. 
fleke  (flek  ;  flak).  Obs.  or  dial. 
|  Eng.  var.  of  flake,  hurdle, 
flem.  *F  fleme.  [fleam. I 
flem(fl?mL  Dial.  Eng.  var.  of | 

,  Flem.  Abbr.  Flemish. 

I  fleme.  *i*  phlegm. 


fleme  (flem),  v.  t.  [AS.  fleman , 
flyman ,  fr.  fldam  flight.]  To 
drive  away  :  banish.  Obs. 
fleme,  n.  ‘[See  fleme,  «>.*.]  A 
fugitive;  an  outlaw.  Obs. 
fleme.  n.  [AS.  fltfam.]  Flight ; 
banishment.  Obs. 
fle-men'go.f flamingo.  [05s. I 
flem'er  (flem'Sr),  n.  Banisher.| 
flem'ish.  v.  i.  Hunt.  To  feather. 
Flem'ish.  Flem'ish-coiP,  r.  t. 
Naut.  To  lav  in  a  Flemish  coil  ; 
—  usually  with  t/oivn. 

flen.  Obs.  or  dial.  Eng.  pi.  of 

flea.  [flense. I 

flench  (flinch  ;  140),  r.  t.  To| 
flench '-gut/,  flense'-gut/,  n. 
Naut.  The  blubber  ol  a  whale 
cut  in  strips  ;  also,  the  place  on 
a  whaler  where  it  is  stowed  be¬ 
fore  trying  out.  Obs.  or  R. 
flen'der.  Scot,  and  dial.  Eng. 
var.  of  flinder. 

flenge.  *f*  fling. 

fleo.  +  FLEE,  FLY,  V. 
fleote.  *i*  fleet. 

flerd,  n.  [AS.  flearrl  trifles,  or 

Icel.  flserd  deceit.]  Fraud  ; 

falsehood.  Obs. 

flerien.  +  fleer. 

flerk.  v.  tc  n.  Jerk.  Obs. 

fler'ry  (fter'Y),  v.  t.  6c  i.;  -Ried 


(-Yd)  ;  -RY-ING.  To  split;  — of 
slate.  [var.  of  flirt. I 

flert(flfKr)t).  Ohs.  or  dial.  Eng.  | 
flese.  fleece. 
flesh  brush.  A  brush  with  which 
to  rub  the  body, 
flesh  crow.  The  carrion  crow, 
fleshed  (flesht),  p.  p.  of  flesh. 
flesh'en  (fl5sh'’n),  a.  Of  flesh. 
Rare.  [flesh  than  usual. | 

flesh'-falPen.  a.  Having  less  I 
flesh  flea.  The  chigoe, 
flesh '-fond  ing.  Sensual  in¬ 
dulgence.  Obs.  6c  R. 
flesh  glove.  A  glove  with  which 
to  rub  the  flesh, 
flesh  hewer.  A  butcher.  Obs. 
flesh'hood,  v .  See  -hood. 
flesh  hoop.  The  hoop  over  which 
a  drumhead  is  stretched, 
flesh'less,  a.  See  -less. 
flesh'li-ness  (flgsh'lY-nSs),  n. 
See  -n  ess. 

flesh'ling,  ??.  A  person  devoted 
to  fleshly  things.  Obs. 
flesh'ly larfv.  Bodily;  carnally; 
lasciviously.  Obs. 
flesh'ment,  ??.  Act  of  fleshing  ; 
excitement  attending  a  success¬ 
ful  beginning.  Rare. 
flesh'mon'ger,  n.  A  butcher; 
also,  a  pander.  Obs. 


flesh 'quake7 .  n.  A  quaking  oi 
the  flesh.  Obs. 
flesh'-red7,  a.  Red  like  flesh, 
flesht.  Fleshed.  Ref.  Sp. 
flet.  *]*  FLED. 

flet.  Obs.  or  dial.  Eng.  var.  of 

fleet,  to  skim. 

flet.  Obs.  pret.  of  fleet. 

flet,  7i.  [AS.  /p/  ground,  floor. 

Cf.  flat  floor.]  A  floor  ;  house; 

inner  part  of  a  house.  Obs.  or 

Hist. 

flet,  n.  [Cf.  Icel .flettn  a  braid.] 
A  plaited  straw  mat  to  protect 
tli e  hack  of  a  pack  horse.  Scot. 
Fle'ta  (fle'ta),  n.  An  anony¬ 
mous  book  (13th  century)  on 
English  law,  largely  an  epitome 
of  Bracton,  which  from  a  state¬ 
ment  in  it  is  inferred  to  have 
been  written  in,  and  gotten  its 
name  from,  the  Fleet  prison 
(Latinized  Field). 
fletch.  Var.  of  flitch,  to  cut. 
Fletch'er-ism  (flPch'?r-Yz’m),  n. 
The  practice  of  thorough  masti¬ 
cation  of  the  food  advocated  by 
Horace  Fletcher  (b.  1849),  an 
American  author.  —  Fletch'er- 
ite  (-It),  n.  —  Fletch'er-ize.  r.  i. 
flete.  Obs.  or  dial.  Eng.  var.  of 
fleet. 


fleth'er  (fl?th'?r),  v.  i  [Cf . 
dial .flather  flatter,  Icel.  flaOra 
to  fawn.]  To  flatter.  Scot. 
fle-tif'er-ous  (flS-tlf'Sr-tfs),  a. 
[L,//ef//er.]Producingtears.O&#. 
flette.  Ohs.  pret.  of  fleet. 
flet'ter-mouse7.  Dial.  var.  of 

FLITTER  MO  USE. 

fletz,  n.  [G.  fletz,  flotz.  Cf. 

flat,  n.]  Geol.  A  stratum.  Obs. 

fleubothomye.  -fr  phlebotomy. 

fleuk  (flok  ;  flftk).  Scot,  or  dial. 

Eng.  var.  of  fluke. 

fleume.  *1*  phlegm. 

fleur  de  luce,  or  ||  fleur  de  lyfl- 

=  FLEUR-DE-LIS. 

fleu'ret  (floo'rSt),  n.  [F.  fleu- 
rette.  dim.  of  fleur.  See  flo¬ 
ret.)  A  small  flower;  floweret. 
fleu-ret',«.  [F.]  Alight  fencing 
foil,  or  small  sword, 
fleu'ret- t^e  (flfl'rP-tii:  flfi-r£t'a), 
fleu-ret'ty  (flfl-ret'Y),  a.  [1. 
fleuretd.]  Her.  Fleurv. 
fleu'ron-n^e.  fleu'ro  i^e.  fleu'- 
ron-n^  (flfl'rfi-na  :  flQ-r5n'a),  a. 
[F.]  Her.  Botonee. 

II  fleurs7  de  ga  rance'  (flflr7  d8 
ga7ra.\s').  [F.)  =  flowers  or 
MADDER. 

|!  fleur7  vo7lante'  (flOr7  vO7- 
liiNt').  [F.]  See  couronne. 


ale,  senate,  c&re,  am,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofa ;  eve,  Svent,  end,  recent,  maker ;  ice,  Ill ;  old,  6bey,  orb,  5dd,  s&ft,  connect ;  use,  unite,  urn,  up,  circus,  menu ; 

||  Foreign  Word.  *1*  Obsolete  Variant  of.  -f  combined  with.  =  equals. 
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FLIMSY 


lis  ;  —  said  of  the  field  ;  as,  Or,  fleury  azure,  the  coat  of 
Mortimer,  b  Having  a  fleur-de-lis  issuing  from  each  of 
its  arms  ;  —  said  of  a  cross. 

Fieury,  a  cross.  This  cross  is  differenced  from  the  cross  flory 
by  having  a  line  between  the  ends  of  the  cross  and  the  flowers 
which  that  has  not.  y/,  Clark ! 

fleury  counterfleury.  =  counterflory. 
flews  (flooz  ;  243),  n.  pi.  The  chaps,  or  pendulous  lateral 
parts  of  the  upper  lip,  of  dogs,  esp.  hounds, 
flex  (flSks),  v.  t.  ;  flexed  (flgkst)  ;  flex'ing.  [L.  flerus , 
p.  p.  ot  fleeter e  to  bend,  peril,  for  felctere  and  akin  to  falx 
sickle,  E.  falchion.  Cf.  flinch.]  To  bend  ;  as,  to  flex  the 
arm.  Cf.  flection  ;  extend,  v.  t.,  3. 
flex,  v.  i.  To  bend  ;  as,  a  spring  which  flexes  at  the  bottom, 
flexed  <  HSkst),  p.  a.  Bent  or  bowed  ;  fleeted, 
flexibility  (rtSk'sT-bll'T-tT),  n.  [L  .flexibility:  cf.  F. 
flexibilile.]  State  or  quality  of  being  flexible ;  flexible- 
uess  ;  pliancy  ;  pliability ;  as,  the  flexibility  of  strips  of 
hemlock,  hickory,  whalebone,  or  metal,  or  of  rays  of  light. 

All  the  flexibility  of  a  veteran  courtier.  Macaulay. 
flex'!  ble  (flgk'sT-b’l),  a.  [L.  flexibilis:  cf.  F.  flexible.] 

1.  Capable  of  being  flexed,  or  bent ;  admitting  of  being 
turned,  bowed,  or  twisted,  without  breaking  ;  pliable  ; 
yielding  to  pressure  ;  not  stiff  or  brittle. 

2.  Willing  or  ready  to  yield  to  the  influence  of  others ; 
not  invincibly  rigid  or  obstinate  ;  tractable  ;  manageable; 
ductile  ;  easy  and  compliant. 

Phocion  was  a  man  of  great  severity,  and  no  ways  flexible  to 
the  will  of  the  people.  Bacon. 


3.  Capable  of  being  adapted,  modified,  or  molded  ;  plas¬ 
tic;  as,  a  flexible  language. 

This  was  a  principle  more  flexible  to  their  purpose.  Royers. 

4.  Responsive  to,  or  readily  adjustable  to  meet  the  require¬ 
ments  of,  changing  conditions  ;  as,  gas  is  more  flexible  than 
electric  light ;  the  steam  engine  is  more  flexible  than  the 
internal-combustion  engine. 

Syn.  —  Flexile,  lithesome,  elastic  ;  yielding,  tractable, 
ductile,  facile,  complaisant,  docile;  obsequious,  servile, 
fawning.  —  Flexible,  pliable,  pliant,  supple,  limber, 
lithe,  lissome.  That  is  flexible  (opposed  esp.  to  Hold , 
brittle)  which  is  easily  bent,  or  which  adapts  itself  readily 
to  change  of  shape  ;  that  is  pliable  (opposed  esp.  to  stiff, 
hard)  which  is  easily  bent,  folded,  or  (esp.)  worked  ;  pliant 
suggests  more  of  inherent  quality,  less  of  susceptibility 
to  external  influence  ;  as,  a  flexible  cart  ilage,  skin  ;  leather 
made  pliable  bv  soaking,  the  pliable  twigs  of  the  osier  ; 
44  to  cleave  with  pliant  arm  [the]  glassy  wave”  (Gray)', 
“  his  pliant  length  of  whip  ”  ( Cowper ).  Fig.,  flexible  con¬ 
notes  susceptibility  to  impression,  modification,  or  adapta¬ 
tion  of  whatever  sort ;  pliable,  esp.  susceptibility  to  (often 
evil)  influence  or  control ;  pliant  often  adds  the  implica¬ 
tion  of  accommodation  or  complaisance ;  as,  “  a  book 
language  not  yet  flexible  enough  for  the  demands  of  rhyth¬ 
mic  emotion  ”  (Lo  well) ;  “  It  is  a  flexible  imagination  winch 
can  take  such  a  leap  ”  (G.  Eliot) ;  44  Those  lukewarm,  irre¬ 
ligious  temporizers  had  learned  pliably  to  tack  about  ” 
(Wood)',  “subtle  Litigation’s  pliant  tongue”  (Burns): 
i4  A  truly  lyric  genius  could  breathe  life  into  the  rigid 
formula  and  make  it  pliant  to  his  more  passionate  feeling” 
{Lowell).  Supple  suggests  esp.  ease  or  freedom  of  move¬ 
ment  ;  limber,  in  modern  usage,  is  chiefly  employed  of 
bodily  movements  j  lithe  frequently  connotes  grace  and 
activity  :  lissome  is  poetical ;  as,  “  iron-jointed,  supple- 
sinewea  ”  (Tennyson) ;  44 1  will  knead  him  ;  I’ll  make  him 
supple  ”  (Shak.):  44  when  .  .  .  legs  of  trees  were  limber  ” 
( Tennyson) ;  44  We  could  not  use  the  term  [buxom]  as 
Milton  did,  in  its  original  sense  of  4  bowsome,  —  that  is, 
* '’lithe ,  graceful,  bending,’  ”  ( Lowell )  ;  44  straight,  but  as 
,/w50»ie  as  a  hazel  wand  ”  (Tennyson).  Fig.,  supple  con¬ 
notes  obsequiousness  and  fawning ;  limber,  weak  compli¬ 
ance  ;  lithe  is  rarely  fig. ;  as,  “Hypocrites  are  .  .  .  too  sup- 
jple  to  be  cruel.  For  cruelty  is  a  stern  and  unbending 
passion ;  while  hypocrisy  is  a  fawning  and  flexible  art  ” 
(Buckle) ;  44  Read  rascal  m  the  motions  of  his  back,  and 
scoundrel  in  the  .fi/pp/c-sliding  knee”  (Tennyson)', 
44 limber  vows”  ( Shak .) ;  limber  virtue.  See  ductile,  elas¬ 
tic,  movable,  active,  limp,  lax. 

flexible  currency.  Finance t  an  elastic  currency.  —  f.  mandrel, 
Afech.,  a  helical  spring  inserted  in  a  tube  to  be  bent  to 
preserve  its  circular  section.  —  f.  sandstone.  See  itacolu- 
mite.  —  f.  shaft.  Mach,  a  A 
shaft  or  shafting  made  of  a 
flexible  material  (as  wire 
wrapped  around  a  core  in  alter¬ 
nately  opposite  layers  and  in¬ 
cased  in  a  sheath),  or  composed 
•of  a  series  of  small  universal 
joints,  b  A  shaft  guided  at  its 
ends,  as  by  a  movable  piston, 
a  spring,  a  corrugated  dia¬ 
phragm,  or  the  like,  to  com¬ 
pensate  for  slight  want  of  bal¬ 
ance  by  lateral  movement  when 
rotating  at  very  high  speeds. 

—  f.  wheel  base.  Vehicle tf,  in  a  ve¬ 
hicle  running  on  two  or  more 
pairs  of  wheels,  a  wheel  base 
which  is  adjustable  so  that  in 
rounding  a  curve  the  axles  shift 
so  as  to  be  radial  to  the  curve. 


flex'-  a  Flexible  Shaft  a.  1  With 
Driving  Pulley  and  Auger; 
2  Detail  partly  in  Section, 
showing  Core,”  Wire  Layers, 
and  Wrapper,  b  Flexible 
Shaft  b  1  With  Guide  Pis- 
tons  ;  2  With  Guide  Pistons 
and  Springs  for  high-speed 
turbine. 


—  flex'i-ble-ness,  <n 
i-bly,  adv. 

flex'lle  (flSk'sTl),  a.  [L.  flexi- 
lis.]  Flexible;  pliant;  pliable; 
plastic  ;  tractable  ;  versatile.  — 
flex-ll'i  ty  (flSk-sTl'T-tT),  ??. 

flex'or  (flgk'stfr),  n.  [NL.] 

Anal.  A  muscle  which  serves 
to  bend  a  limb  or  part ;  —  opposed  to  extensor.  The  term 
is  used  in  combination  in  the  names  of  many  musclesj  as: 
(1)  The  flex'or  bre'vis  (or  per  fo-ra'tus)  dbgl  to'rum  (bre'vTs 
(pflr'fo-ra'tus)  dTj'T- to'rum),  in  the  sole  of  the  foot,  send¬ 
ing  tendons  to  the  second  phalanges  of  the  four  outer  toes. 


(2)  &  (3)  The  llflex'or  car'pi  ra'di-a'lis  and  ul-na'ris  (kiir'pi 
ra'dI-a'ITs,  ul-na'ris),  superficial  muscles  of  the  front  and 
ulnar  side  of  the  forearm,  respectively.  j4)  The  I  flex'or 
dFgi- to'rum  pro  fun'dus  (or  per'fo-rans)  (pro -fun'dus,  pflr'fo- 
rflnz),  deeply  situated  in  the  ulnar  region  of  the  forearm, 
and  sending  tendons  to  the  last  phalanges  of  all  the  fin¬ 
gers  except  the  thumb.  (5)  The  [flex'or  dPgi- to'rum  sub- 
li'mls  (or  per'fo-ra'tus)  (sub-li'mis).  situated  in  the  front  of 
the  forearm,  sending  tendons  to  the  second  phalanges  of 
all  the  fingers  except  the  thumb.  (6)  The  llflex'or  lon'gua 
(or  per'fo  rans)  dPgi  to'rum,  on  the  tibial  side  of  the  leg. 
whose  tendon  passes  behind  the  internal  malleolus  ana 
divides,  to  be  inserted  into  the  last  phalanges  of_the  four 
lesser  toes.  (7)  The  llflex'or  lon'gua  hal-lu'cis  (ha-lu'sTs).  on 
the  fibular  side  of  the  leg,  whose  tendon  passes  to  the  last 
phalanx  of  the  great  toe.  Those  flexor  muscles  which  (as 
above  noted)  are  sometimes  termed  perforans  (perforat¬ 
ing),  and  perforatus  (perforated),  receive  these  names  be¬ 
cause  each  of  the  four  tendons  of  each  perforans  muscle 
passes  through  an  opening  in  the  corresponding  tendon 
of  the  corresponding  perforatus  muscle  about  opposite  the 
base  of  the  digit  to  which  it  runs. 

flex  U  OS'l  ty  (fiSk'sliu-bs'T-tT  ;  fleks'u- ;  250),  n.  ;  pi.  -ties 
(-tTz).  State  of  being  flexuous  ;  a  winding  part. 
flex'U  0U3  (flSk'shu-?7s  ;  fieks'u-;  250),  a.  [L.  flexuosus ,  fr. 
flexus  a  bending,  turning.]  1.  Having  turns  o‘r  windings  ; 
sinuous. 

They  consisted  in  about  equal  proportions  of  gnarled  and 
flexuous  forms,  the  former  being  tne  men,  and  the  latter  the 
women.  T.  Hardy. 

2  Not  rigid  in  action  ;  softened  ;  relaxed  ;  adaptable. 

Out  of  his  youth  he  could  soften  my  blunt  nature,  by  com¬ 
radeship  making./// xuous  the  hard  and  ungenial.  G.  Parker. 

3.  Bot.  Having  alternate  opposite  curvatures  ;  zigzag. 

4.  Wavering;  not  steady  ;  flickering.  Bacon. 

flex'ur-al  (flgk'shur-al ;  flSks'ur-),  a.  [From  flexure.] 

Of,  pertaining  to,  or  resulting  from,  flexure  ;  of  the  nature 
of,  or  characterized  by,  flexure  ;  as,  flexural  elasticity, 
llex'ure  (flgk'shfir;  flgks'ur;  250),  n.  [L .flexura.]  1.  A 
flexing,  or  state  of  being  flexed  ;  a  turning  or  curving; 
flexion.  •  Shak. 

2.  Capability  of  bending.  Ob s. 

3.  A  turn  ;  bend  ;  fold  ;  as,  a  flexure  in  a  rock  stratum. 

4.  The  last  joint,  or  carpal  bend,  of  a  bird’s  wing. 

5.  A  sir  on.  The  slight  distortion  of  an  instrument  caused 
by  the  weight  of  its  parts ;  the  correction  of  the  observed 
readings  necessitated  by  this  distortion. 

flex'ured  (-slifird  ;  -urcl),  a.  Having  a  flexed  part  or  parts, 
fley  (fla),  v.  t.  &  t.  tC*  7i.  [Cf.  AS.  aflygan  to  put  to 
flight.  Cf.  fleg  to  frighten.]  To  frighten ;  to  frighten 
away;  to  become  frightened ;  to  fright.  44  Want  and  hunger 
fley  me.”  Burns.  —  fley'ed-ly,  adv.  —  fley'ed  ness,  72. 
All  Ohs.  or  Scot.  &  Dial.  Eng. 

flib'ber  ti-gib  bet  (flib'er-ti-jiVgt ;  -Tt),  n.  1.  A  gossiper 
or  chatterer  ;  one  who  is  giddy  or  frivolous,  esp.  a  woman. 

Flossy,  who  amused  him  as  a  flibbertigibbet,  but  who  seemed 
to  him  to  lack  the  serious  cast  of  character.  A'.  Grant. 

2.  [cap.]  a  The  name  of  a  fiend  mentioned  in  Shake¬ 
speare’s  44  King  Lear.”  b  A  name  given  in  Scott’s  “Ken¬ 
ilworth  ”  to  Dickon  Sludge,  who  acts  the  part  of  an  imp 
at  entertainments  given  to  Queen  Elizabeth  by  the  Earl  of 
Leicester. 


flic'flac'  (flTk'fl&k'),  n.  [F.,  of  imitative  origin.]  Noise 
of  repeated  light  blows,  or  a  motion  by  which  they  are 
made,  as  steps  in  dancing. 

lie  teaches  pirouettes  and  flicflacs.  Thackeray. 
flick  (fllk),  v.  t.  ;  flicked  (flikt);  flick'ing.  [Cf.  flicker.] 

1.  To  whip  lightly  or  with  a  quick  jerk  ;  to  flap  ;  as,  to 
flick  a  horse  ;  to  flick  the  dirt  from  boots. 

2.  To  throw,  snap,  hit,  propel,  or  toss  with  a  jerk  ;  to  flirt ; 
as,  to  flick  a  whiplash. 

flick,  72.  1.  A  light  jerky  stroke  or  blow,  esp.  with  some¬ 

thing  pliant ;  a  flirt ;  also,  the  sound  made  by  such  blow. 

She  .  .  .  gave  a  flick  to  the  pony.  Mrs.  Humphry  Ward. 
2  A  splash  or  daub  ;  a  streak, 
flick,  v.  i.  [Cf.  flick,  v.  t.)  To  flutter  ;  to  flit.  “  They 
were  flicking  across  the  country.”  B.  F.  Burton. 

flick'er  (fllk'er),  v.  i. ;  flick'ered  (-erd) ;  flick'er-ing. 
[ME .  flikeren,  flekeren,  to  flutter,  AS.  flicerian,  flicorian  ; 
prob.  of  imitative  origin  ;  cf.  D.  flikkeren  to  sparkle.  Cf. 
flacker.]  1.  To  flutter  ;  to  flap  the  wings  without  flying. 

AndL  flickering  on  her  nest  made  short  essays  to  sing.  Dryden. 
2.  To  make  caressing  motions  or  advances.  Obs. 

3.  To  waver  unsteadily  ;  to  wave  or  un¬ 
dulate  like  a  flame  in  a  current  of  air; 
hence,  to  burn  fitfully,  as  a  dying  fire. 

The  shadowsy/;cX-er  to  and  fro.  Tennyson. 

4.  To  tremble  ;  shiver  ;  palpitate.  Obs. 
6.  To  fail ;  flunk.  Local,  U.  S. 

Syn.  — See  flit. 

flick'er,  v.  t.  To  cause  to  flicker, 
waver,  or  palpitate, 
flick'er,  n.  1.  Act  of  wavering  or 
fluttering  ;  fluctuation  ; 
sudden  and  brief  increase 
of  brightness;  as,  the  last 
*  leer  of  the  dying  flame. 
2.  A  rapidly  inter¬ 
mittent  or  scintil¬ 
lating  light, 
flick'er,  n.  [Peril, 
imitative  of  the 
bird’s  note.]  A 
well-known  wood¬ 
pecker  ( Colaptes 
auratus)  of  eastern 

Flicker  (Colaptes  auratus),  male.  North  America, 
conspicuous  from  its  size  and  handsome  markings,  among 
which  are  a  black  crescent  on  the  breast,  the  red  nape, 


white  rump,  and  yellow  shafts  to  the  tail  and  wing  feath¬ 
ers.  It  has  many  popular  names,  as  yellow-hammer,  high- 
holder,  etc.,  besides  the  book  name  golden-winged  wood¬ 
pecker.  In  the  West  the  red-shafted  woodpecker  (C. 
cajer),  with  red  instead  of  yellow  shalts,  mostly  replaces 
it.  Other  forms  occur  farther  south, 
flick'er-y  (flik'er-T),  a.  Showing,  or  moving  with,  flickers ; 
fluttering  ;  as,  a  jiickery  light. 

ili'er  (fli'er),  n.  [From  fly,  v.  ;  cf.  flyer.]  1.  One  who 
flees. 

2.  One  that  flies.  =  flyer. 

3.  A  small  sunfisli  ( Centrarchus  macroplerus )  found  in 
clear  fresh  waters  near  the  coast  from  Virginia  southward. 

flight  (flit),  72.  [AS.  flihl,  flyht ,  a  flying,  iv.jleogan  to  fly ; 
cf.  G.  flug  a  flying,  Sw .  flygt,  D.  vlucht  a  fleeing  or  flying, 
Dan.  flugt.  See  fly,  v.]  1.  Act  or  mode  of  flying,  or 

passing  through  the  air  by  the  use  of  wings;  volitation  ; 
as,  the  flight  of  a  bee;  the  flight  of  bats  is  more  expert 
than  that  of  birds  ;  also,  the  power  of  flight,  or  the  distance 
covered  at  a  flight ;  as,  a  bird  of  swift  flight ;  as  far  as  an 
eagle’s  flight ;  specif.,  the  flying  of  a  hawk  or  falcon  in  pur¬ 
suit  of  game.  44  The  night  owl's  lazy  flight .”  Shak. 

2.  A  passing  or  mode  of  passing  through  the  air  analo¬ 
gous,  as  in  duration  or  distance,  to  that  of  a  winged  crea¬ 
ture  ;  as,  the  flight  of  a  balloon,  of  a  kite,  of  an  arrow,  of  a 
bullet ;  hence,  a  swift  passage,  as  of  time. 

3.  A  passing  above  or  Beyond  ordinary  bowids  ;  a  mount¬ 
ing  ;  a  soaring  ;  an  excursion  ;  as,  a  flight  of  wit  or  folly. 

Could  he  have  kept  his  Bpirit  to  that  flight, 

lie  had  been  happy.  Byron. 

4.  A  number  of  beings  or  things  passing  through  the  air 

together,  as  a  volley  of  arrows  ;  esp.,  of  birds,  a  flock  fly¬ 
ing  in  company  ;  the  birds  that  fly  or  migrate  together  ;  the 
birds  produced  in  one  season  ;  of  winged  insects,  a  swarm¬ 
ing  ;  a  migration.  44  Flights  of  angels.”  Milton. 

5.  a  A  bird’s  wing.  Obs.  b  pi.  =  flight  feathers. 

6.  Archery.  An  arrow,  light  and  well  feathered,  tor  long¬ 
distance  shooting ;  also,  the  power  of  flight  or  range  of  an 
arrow  ;  also,  a  contest  at  44  flight  shooting.” 

Challenged  Cupid  at  the  flight.  Shak. 

7.  Agitation  ;  perturbation.  Obs. 

8  A  continuous  series  of  stairs  from  one  landing  to  the 
next ;  lienee,  erroneously,  a  number  of  such  series  making 
the  whole  ascent  of  a  story. 

9.  A  series  (of  canal  locks,  terraces,  hurdles,  or  the  like) 
resembling  a  flight  of  stairs. 

10.  Angling.  Any  arrangement  for  causing  the  bait  to  spin 
or  revolve  rapidly. 

11.  The  tail  of  the  clapper  of  a  bell. 

12.  Mach.  A  vane  or  fan,  as  on  an  endless  belt  or  monobar 
in  a  conveyor  or  elevator. 

13.  A  substance  volatilized  in  lead  smelting. 

14.  A  '(tut,  a  =  flyboat,  b  A  sudden  sharp  rise  in  the 
lines  of  a  vessel  or  any  of  its  parts. 

15.  The  husk  or  glume  of  oats.  Dial.  Eng. 

Syn.  —  Bevy,  covey.  See  flock. 

flight,  72.  [ME.  fliht,  fluid,  fr.  AS.  fleon  to  flee;  cf.  D. 
vlucht,  G.  flucht,  Dan.  flugt.  See  flee.]  1.  Act  of  flee¬ 
ing  ;  act  of  running  away,  as  to  escape  danger  or  expected 
evil ;  hasty  departure. 

Fain  by  flight  to  save  them  so  Ives.  Shak. 

2.  Means  of  flight,  or  escape.  Bare. 
flight,  y.  i.  ;  flighted  (flit'gd  ;  -id  ;  151);  ki.ight'ing.  To 
take  flight;  to  move  in  flights;  to  migrate.  “Ducks  .  .  . 
may  flight  thither.”  Encyc.  of  Sport. 

llight,  v.  t.  X.  To  put  to  flight ;  to  rout ;  hence,  to  terrify. 
Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 

2.  To  send  in  a  flight ;  to  fly.  Bare. 

3.  To  shoot  while  moving  in  a  flight. 

4.  To  put  feathers  on  ;  to  fletch  ;  as,  to  flight  arrows, 
flight'er  (-er),  72.  Brewing.  A  horizontal  vane  revolving 

on  the  surface  of  wort  in  a  cooler,  to  produce  a  circular 
current  in  the  liquor. 

flight  feathers.  The  quills  of  a  bird’s  wing ;  the  remiges. 
flight'i-ness  (-T-nSs),  n.  State  or  quality  of  being  flighty. 

Th e  flightiness  of  her  temper.  Hawthorne. 
Syn.  —  See  lightness. 

flight  Shooter.  One  who  shoots  birds  in  flights, 
flight  shooting.  1.  Archery.  The  practice  of  shooting 
merely  for  distance,  with  flight  arrows. 

2.  The  shooting  of  birds  while  they  fly  in  flocks, 
flight'-shot',  72.  The  distance  to  which  an  arrow,  or  flight, 
may  be  shot ;  a  bowshot  (which  see). 

flight'y  (flit'T),  a.  ;  flight'i-er  (-T-er)  ;  flight'i-est. 

1.  Fleeting;  swift;  transient.  Bare. 

The  flighty  purpose  never  is  o’ertook, 

Unless  the  deed  go  with  it.  Shak. 

2.  Indulging  in  flights,  or  wild  and  unrestrained  sallies, 
of  imagination,  humor,  caprice,  etc. ;  given  to  disordered 
fancies  and  extravagant  conduct ;  volatile. 

Proofs  of  my  flighty  ond  paradoxical  turn  of  mind.  Coleridge. 

3.  Of  disordered  mind  ;  mildly  insane. 

fllm'Ilam'  (fllm'flSm'),  n.  [Cf.  flam.]  1.  A  freak,  trifle, 
or  conceit ;  also,  a  deception  ;  a  trick  ;  now,  esp.,  a  trick 
by  which  one  is  swindled,  as  in  making  change. 

2.  Trifling;  nonsense;  deception;  humbug, 
flim'flam',  v.  t. ;  flim'flammed'  (-flSmd') ;  flim'flam'- 
ming.  To  subject  to  a  flimflam  ;  to  trick.  Colloq. 
flim'flam7,  a.  Tricky;  deceptive;  nonsensical, 
flim'flam'mer  (-er),  n.  One  who  practices  flimflam ;  a 
swindler.  Colloq. 

flim'sy  (flim'zi),  a.;  flim'si-er  (-zT-er) ;  flim'si-est. 
[Cf.  E.  film,  also  Fries.  flem,fllm,  a  thin  skin  or  cover¬ 
ing,  as  on  milk  when  it  cools,  dial.  Dan.  flerns,  flims,  or 
W.  llymsi  naked,  bare,  empty,  sluggish,  spiritless.]  Weak  ; 
feeble  ;  limp  ;  slight ;  vain  ;  without  strength  or  solid- 


flew.  Obs.  pret.  of  flay,  flee, 
flow. 

flew.  Var.  of  flue. 

flew  (floo  ;  243),  pret.  of  fly. 
’Hewed  (fl<55d),  a.  Having  flews, 
or  chaps. 

flewer,  flewir.  flavor. 
flew'et.  flew'it  (flob'Yt ;  flfi'-), 
n.  A  sharp  blow  ;  a  buffet.  Obs., 
Scot.,  or  Dial.  Eng. 
flewme.  -f*  phlegm. 

flex,  flexe.  +  flax. 
flex-an'1-mouB  ( flSk-sttn'Y-mtZe), 
a.  [  L.  flexani  in  us;  fleet  e  re ,  flex- 
um,  to  bend  -f  animus  mind.] 
Able  to  change  the  mind.  Obs. 
—  flex  an'1-mouB-neBB.  n.  Obs. 
flex'i-bl.  Flexible.  Ref.  Sp. 

.flex'll.  Flexile.  Rff-  Sp. 


flex  ll'o-quent  (fl  e  k-e  T  l'o- 
kw£nt),a.  [ L.flexiloqitvs  equiv¬ 
ocal.]  Equivocal.  Obs. 

flex'ion,  flex 'Ion  al,  etc.  See 
flection,  etc. 

flex'ive.  a.  Flexible.  Obs.— 
flex'ive-ly,  adv.  Obs. 
flex'u-ose  (flCk'shfl-os  ;  fl?ks'- 
fl- ;  2.50),  a.  Flexuous. 
flex'u-ous-ly, nr/v.  of  flexuous. 
||  flex-u'ra  (fl  6  k-e  h  fl'r  A),  n. 
[NL.]  Veter.  The  joint  of  a 
horse’s  leg  usually  called  the 
knee. 

fley.  flee. 

fley  (fla).  Obs.  or  Scot,  and  dial. 
Eng.  var.  of  flay,  fly,  v. 
fleyl.  +  flail. 

fley 'land',  n.  O.  Eng.  Law. 


Land  held  by  the  villein  tenure 
of  agricultural  work, 
fley'some (flu'sum),  a.  Causing 
fright  ;  terrible.  Dial.  Eng. 
flib'ber-gib'.  +  flibbertigib¬ 
bet. 

fli'bns'tier'  (F.  fle'biis'tya' ; 
the  pron.  varied  as  it  became 
Anglicize!  into  filibuster),  n. 
[F.]  A  filibuster.  Obs.  or  R. 
flibutor.  *1*  filibuster. 
flicche.  +  flitch.  [flight.  I 
flicht  (fllKt).  Soot.  var.  of| 
fllcht'er,  n.  A  flicker.  Sent. 
flicht'er  (fllK'tSr),  r.  i.  [Cf. 
flauohtkr.]  To  flutter;  quiv¬ 
er  ;  vibrate.  Scot. 
fllcht'ered  (fllK't?rd),  p.  a.  [See 
flichter,  v.]  Changeable; 


fickle:  frightened.  Scot.  [fat.  I 
flick.  Dial.  Eng.  var.  of  fleck.  I 
flick.  Obs.  or  dial.  Eng.  var.  of 
flitch. 

flick,  r.  t.  To  cut.  Thieves'  Cant. 
flick,  n.  [Dial,  also  flix,  fleck, 
flex,  flax.]  Hare’s  or  rabbit’s 
fur  ;  hence,  these  animalB,  col¬ 
lectively.  Dial.  Eng. 
flick,  r.  t.  [See  flick  fur.]  To 
catch  (a  hare  or  rabbit)  by  the 
fur  ;  to  pull  the  fur  from  ;  to 
wound  :  fleece.  Dial.  Eng . 
flick'er  lng-ly,  adr.  of  flicker¬ 
ing ,  D.  |>r.  [TXBMOl  SE.I 

flick'er  mouse'.  Var.  of  flit-1 
flicker  photometer.  See  pho¬ 
tometer.  [Eng.\ 

flid'der,  n.  A  limpet.  Local,] 


flidge.  f  fledge. 

flies.  «?•  fleece. 

flig.  Obs.  or  dial.  Eng.  var.  of 

fledge. 

flig.  Var.  of  fi.eg. 
flig'ger  (flTg'Sr).  n.  [See 
fledge,  o.]  Dial.  Eng.  a  A 
fledgling,  b  A  lull-fledged  bird, 
flighe.  fly,  insect, 
flight  (flit  ;  Scot.  fllKt).  Obs.  or 
Scot,  and  dial.  Eng.  var.  of 
FI.ITE,  71.  Sr  V. 

flight,  n.  [Cf.  FLAUGHT  a  flake.] 
A  naught.  Obs.,  Scot.,  or  Dial. 
Eng.  [fleet.  Ofts.l 

flight,  a.  Rapid  in  motion  ;| 
flight  arrow.  See  flight,  n.,  H. 
flight 'ed,  a.  Feathered, 
flight'ed,  a.  Taking  flight;  fly¬ 


ing.  Obs.  [Obs.  Scot.] 

flight'er,  r.  t.  To  bind;  pinion .  | 
flight 'er  (flfK'tPr),  v.  i.  To 
flich  i er.  or  flutter.  Scot. 
flight'ful,  a.  Fleeting ;  caus¬ 
ing,  or  adapted  for,  flight.  Obs. 
flight'-head',  n.  A  flighty  per¬ 
son.  Obs.  [FLIGHTY.  I 

flight'i-ly  (fllt'Y-lY),  adv.  of| 
flight'less,  a.  See  -less. 
flik,  flikke.  $  flitch. 
flim'mer,  v.  i.  [Cf.  G.  flimmern 
glimmer.]  To  glimmer;  flicker. 
Rare. 

flimp,  v.  t.  To  rob  (a  person), 
esp.  while  another  hustles  him. 
Thieves'  Slang.  [FLIMSY.  I 

flim'si-ly  (fllm'zY-lY),  adv.  of  | 
flim'si-nees.  n.  See  -ness. 


.  food,  foot ;  out,  oil ;  chair  ;  go  ;  sing,  iijk  ;  4hen,  thin  ;  nature,  verdure  (250) ;  K  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144) ;  boN  ;  yet ;  zh  =  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Guide. 

Full  explanations  of  Abbreviations,  Signs,  etc..  Immediately  precede  the  ^  oeabulary. 
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ky  ;  of  loose  and  imsirostantial  structure  ;  without  reason 
or  plausibility  ;  as,  a  flimsy  argument,  excuse,  objection. 

All  th e  flimsy  furniture  of  a  country  miss’s  braiu.  Sheridan. 
Syn.  —  Weak,  feeble,  superficial,  shallow,  vain.  See  limp. 
fllm'sy  (fllm'zl),  n.  ;  pi.  -sies  (-zlz).  1.  Thin  or  transfer 

paper,  or  manuscript  on  such  paper ;  also,  rarely,  one  who 
writes  on  flimsy  paper.  Newspaper  Cant. 

2.  A  bank  note  ;  paper  money.  Slang ,  Eng. 

flinch  (flinch  ;  140),  v.  i.  ;  flinched  (flincht);  flinch'ing. 
[Prob.  fr.  OF.  flenchir,  equiv.  to  flechir  to  turn  aside, 
bend,  give  way,  F.  flechir  ;  cf.  OF.  flechier  to  bend,  peril, 
fr.  L.  flectere  through  (assumed)  fleclicare  ;  cf.  ME.  flee - 
chen  to  give  way,  turu  aside,  fr.  F-]  1-  To  withdraw  from 
any  suffering  or  undertaking,  from  pain  or  danger ;  to  fail 
in  doing  or  persevering  ;  to  show  signs  of  yielding  or  of  suf¬ 
fering  ;  to  shrink ;  wince  ;  as,  one  of  the  parties  flinched 
from  the  combat. 

A  child,  by  a  constant  course  of  kindness,  may  be  accustomed 
to  bear  very  rough  usage  without  flinching.  Locke. 

2  .  To  slink  off  or  away.  Obs. 

3.  To  let  the  foot  slip  in  tight  croqueting.  See  croquet, n., 2. 
Syn.  —  See  shrink. 

flinch,  v.  t.  To  draw  back  from  ;  as,  to  flinch  the  flagon, 
that  is,  to  refrain  from  drinking, 
flinch,  n.  1.  Act  of  flinching. 

2.  A  kind  of  round  game  of  cards  played  by  building  the 
cards  up  on  the  table. 

flln'der  (flln'der),  n.  [Scot,  flenders,  -dris,  cf.  D.  flenters 
rags,  flinders.]  Piece,  splinter,  or  fragment; —  usually  in  pi. 
The  tough  ash  spear,  so  stout  and  true, 

Into  a  thousand  flinders  flew.  Scott. 

Flin'ders  bar  (fllu'derz).  [After  Matthew  Flinders  ( 1774- 
1814),  English  navigator.]  A  soft-iron  bar  or  bundle  of  soft- 
iron  rods  placed  vertically  near  a  ship’s  compass  to  coun¬ 
teract  deviation  due  to  magnetic  induction  from  the  earth 
in  surrounding  vertical  ironwork. 

Flin-der'sl-a  (fUn-dfir'sI-3),  n.  [NL.,  after  Matthew  Flin¬ 
ders ,  English  navigator.]  Bot.  A  small  genus  of  rutaceous 
trees  having  pinnate  leaves,  pentamerous  white  flowers, 
and  woody,  prickly-tubercled  capsules.  They  are  natives 
of  Australia  and  New  Zealand.  The  flindosa  is  the  best- 
known  species.  Also  [/.  cj,  a  tree  of  this  genus, 
flln-do'sa  (flln-do'za),  v.  [Corrupt,  of  Flindersia.]  A  tall 
rutaceous  Australian  timber  tree  ( Flindersia  australis );  the 
native  beech.  Its  wood  is  used  for  staves,  hoops,  etc. 
fling  (fling),  v.  t. ;  pret.  &  p.  p.  flung  (flung) ;  p.  pr.  <(: 
vb.  n.  fling'ing.  [ME.  flingen,  flengen,  to  rush,  hurl ;  cf. 
Icel .  flengja  to  whip,  ride  furiously,  OSw.  flenga  to  strike, 
Sw.  fl'dnga  to  romp,  Dan.  flenge  to  slash.]  1.  To  cast, 
send,  or  throw  from  or  as  from  the  hand  ;  to  throw  ;  hurl ; 
dart ;  as,  to  fling  a  stone  into  the  pond. 

’T  is  Fate  that  flings  the  dice  ;  and,  as  she  .dings. 

Of  kings  makes  peasants,  and  of  peasants  kings.  Dryden. 
Cromwell,  I  charge  tliee,y?iVj</  away  ambition.  Shak. 
2  To  put  or  send  violently  or  suddenly  ;  as,  to  fling  one 
into  prison. 

3.  To  project  or  extend  suddenly  or  impetuously  ;  to 
throw;  toss  ;  as,  to  fling  back  the  head  ;  to  fling  the  hair 
from  the  forehead  ;  the  horse  flung  up  his  heels. 

4.  To  throw  off  or  down  ;  to  prostrate  ;  hence,  to  baffle  ; 
defeat  ;  overthrow  ;  as,  to  fling  a  party  in  litigation. 

His  horse  started,  flung  him,  and  fell  upon  him.  JI 'alpole. 
6-  To  send  forth  ;  to  emit ;  scatter  ;  effuse. 

The  sun  begins  tolling 

His  flaring  beams.  *  Milton. 

6.  To  throw  aside ;  to  put  away  ;  to  cast  off. 

To  cast  and  fl ing 

The  tricks,  which  make  us  toys  of  men.  Tennyson. 

7.  To  swindle  ;  cheat.  Slang. 

Syn .  —  See  throw. 

to  fling  in,  to  throw  in  ;  to  add  as  an  extra  or  bonus.  —  to  f. 
off.  to  baffle  in  the  chase ;  to  defeat  of  prey  ;  also,  to  get 
ria  of.  —  to  f.  out,  to  speak  in  an  abrupt  or  harsh  manner  ; 
as,  to  fling  out  hard  words  against  another.— to  f.  up,  to 
relinquish  ;  to  abandon  ;  as,  to  fling  up  a  design, 
fling,  v.  i.  1.  To  throw  one’s  self  in  a  violent  or  hasty 
manner  ;  to  rush  or  spring  with  violence  or  haste. 

I  flung  closer  to  his  breast. 

As  sword  that,  after  battle,  flings  to  sheath.  Mrs.  Browning. 

2.  To  utter  abusive  language  ;  to  sneer  ;  as,  the  scold 
began  to  flout  and  fling. 

3.  To  throw ;  plunge  ;  flounce  ;  as,  to  kick  and  fling. 

4.  To  caper  about ;  to  dance  a  fling.  Scot. 

to  fling  outt  to  become  ugly  and  intractable ;  to  utter 
sneers  and  insinuations. 

fling,  n.  1.  A  cast  from  the  hand  ;  a  throw ;  also,  a 
flounce  ;  a  kick ;  as,  the  fling  of  a  horse. 

2.  A  severe  or  contemptuous  remark;  an  expression  of 
sarcastic  scorn  ;  a  gibe  ;  a  sarcasm. 

I,  who  love  to  have  a  fling 

Both  at  senate  house  and  king.  Swift. 

3.  A  lively  gesticulatory  dance;  as,  the  Highland  fling. 

4.  Unconstrained  action  ;  dash  ;  spirit ;  hence,  a  time  of 
free  and  full  indulgence,  as  in  pleasure  or  dissipation. 

Give  me  my  fling,  and  let  me  say  my  say.  Tennyson. 
6.  A  trifling  matter  ;  an  object  of  contempt.  Obs. 

6.  A  fit  of  Ul  humor.  Dial.  Eng.  or  Scot. 

7.  A  flock  of  dunlins  or  other  sandpipers.  Brit. 

flint  (flint),  n.  [AS  .flint;  akin  to  S  w.flinta,  Dan.  flint ; 
cf.  OBG.  flins  flint,  G.  flinte  gun  (cf.  E.^mHock) ;  perh. 
akin  to  Gr.  vAivOos  brick.  Cf.  plinth.]  1.  Min.  A  mas¬ 
sive,  somewhat  impure  variety  of  quartz,  in  color  usually 
gray  to  brown  or  nearly  black,  Dreaking  with  a  con- 
ehoidal  fracture  and  sharp  edge.  It  is  very  hard,  and 
strikes  fire  with  steel.  It  is  the  chief  material  of  the  stone 
implements  of  primitive  man. 


Flintlock  of  time  of  Charles  I.  1  Cock 
with  Flint ;  2  Battery  ;  3  Pan. 


2.  Often,  in  quarrying,  quartz  of  any  kind. 

3.  A  piece  of  flint  for  striking  fire,  — formerly  much 
used,  esp.  in  the  hammers  of  gun  locks. 

4.  Anything  extremely  hard,  unimpressible,  and  unyield¬ 
ing,  like  flint.  “  A  heart  of  flint.”  Spenser. 

6.  A  miser ;  a  skinflint.  Rare. 

6.  A  workman  w  ho  persists  in  union  demands.  Old  Slang. 

7.  Any  of  several  varieties  of  Indian  corn  having  rounded 
and  tough  or  flinty  kernels.  Cf.  dent  corn. 

flint  ( flint),  v.  t. ;  flint'ed  ;  flint'ing.  To  supply  with  flint, 
flint  brick-  A  fire  brick  made  mainly  of  powdered  silex. 
flint  clay.  A  hard,  flintlike  variety  of  fire  clay, 
flint  corn.  =  flint,  n.,  7. 

flint  glass-  A  heavy,  brilliant  glass, consisting  essentially 
of  a  silicate  of  lead  and  potassium  or,  sometimes,  sodium. 
It  is  used  for  tableware,  and  for  optical  instruments,  as 
prisms  and  lenses,  its  density  giving  a  high  degree  of  dis¬ 
persive  power ;— so  called  because  formerly  the  silica  was 
obtained  from  pulverized  flints.  Called  also  crystal  glass. 
Cf.  glass.  The  concave  or  diverging  half  of  an  achromatic 
lefis  is  usually  made  of  flint  glass. 

flint'locfc'  (fllnt'15k/),  n.  1.  A  lock  for  an  old-fashioned 
gun  or  pistol,  having  a 
flint  fixed  in  the  cock, 
or  hammer,  which,  ou 
striking  the  battery  or 
cover  of  the  pan,  ignited 
the  priming,  which 
communicated  its  fire 
to  the  charge  through 
the  touchhole.  It  super¬ 
seded  the  wheel  lock 
early  in  the  17th  cen¬ 
tury  and  was  supersed¬ 
ed  by  the  percussion  lock  early  in  the  19th  century. 

2.  A  firearm  fitted  with  a  flintlock  ;  esp.,  the  old-fashioned 
military  musket. 

flint  mill  1.  Pottery.  A  mill  in  which  flints  are  ground. 
2.  A  device  in  which  flints  on  a  revolving  wheel  caused  a 
shower  of  sparks  incapable  of  inflaming  fire  damp,  once 
used  to  light  miners  at  work. 

flint  paper.  Paper  with  a  surface  of  ground  flint,  like 
sandpaper. 

Flint'shlre  fur'nace  (fllnt'shlr;  -slier).  [From  Flintshire , 
county  of  Wales.]  Metal.  A  reverberatory  furnace  with  a 
depression  in  one  side  of  the  hearth,  used  for  the  simulta¬ 
neous  roasting  and  reduction  of  lead  ores, 
flint  soap.  A  soap  containing  siliceous  earth, 
flint  sponge.  A  glass  sponge  (Hyalonenia  mirabilis)  found 
on  the  coast  of  Japan. 

flint  Stone.  A  hard,  siliceous  stone  ;  a  flint, 
flint  wall.  A  kind  of  wall,  common  in  England,  on  the 
face  of  which  are  exposed  the  black  surfaces  of  broken 
flints  set  in  the  mortar,  with  quoins  of  masonry, 
flint' ware'  (fllut'w&r'),  n.  A  superior  kind  of  earthenware 
into  whose  composition  flint  enters  largely, 
flint'y  (Ain't!),  a.;  flint'i-er  (-tl-er) ;  flint'i-est.  Con¬ 
sisting  of,  composed  of,  abounding  in,  or  resembling,  flint. 

Art  thou  obdurate,  flinty,  hard  as  steel  ?  Shak. 

flip  (flip),  n.  [Cf.  dial.  E .flip  nimble,  flippant,  also,  a  slight 
blow.  Cf.  flip,  t’.,  flippant.]  A  spiced  and  sweetened 
drink  consisting  of  ale,  beer,  cider,  or  other  liquor,  and 
sometimes  containing  an  egg  or  eggs,  heated,  as  by  stirring 
with  a  hot  iron,  so  as  to  give  it  a  burnt  taste  ;  as,  an  egg  flip. 
flip,  v.  t.  ;  flipped  (fllpt)  ;  flip'ping.  [Prob.  of  imitative 
origin.  Cf.  fillip.]  1.  To  toss  or  fillip;  as,  to  flip  up  a  cent. 

As  when  your  little  ones 

Do  ’twixt  their  fingers  their  cherry  stones.  W.  Browne. 
2.  To  flick  ;  flirt ;  tap  ;  as,  to  flip  something  with  a  whip, 
flip.  v.  i.  1.  To  make  a  darting  or  snapping  motion,  as  with 
a  finger. 

2.  To  move  with  a  jerk  or  flirt ;  to  flap. 

[He]  began  flirting  and  flipping  up  and  down.  C.  Kingsley. 


flip,  n.  Act  of  flipping  ;  a  smart  quick  blow  or  stroke  ;  a 
fillip  ;  as,  a  flip  of  the  thumb. 

flip'-flap',  n.  [See  flip;  flap.]  1.  The  repeated  stroke 
of  something  long  and  loose. 

2.  Anything  that  flaps.  Obs. 

3.  Slang,  a  A  feat  of  making  handsprings  in  which  hands 
and  feet  touch  the  ground  alternately,  b  An  arm.  c  A 
firecracker,  d  A  tea  cake. 

flip'-flap ,  adv.  With  repeated  strokes  and  noise,  as  of 
something  long  and  loose. 

flip'pan  cy  (fllp'an-sl),  n.  [See  flippant.]  State  or  qual¬ 
ity  of  being  flippant.  “ Flippancy  of  language.”  Bp. Hurd. 
Syn.  —  See  lightness. 

flip'pant  (-ant),  a.  [Cf.  dial.  E.  flip  nimble,  pliant,  smooth¬ 
spoken.  Cf.  flip,  fillip.]  1.  Nimble  ;  limber.  Now  Rare. 

2.  Of  smooth,  fluent,  and  rapid  speech  ;  speaking  with  ease 
and  rapidity  ;  having  a  voluble  tongue  ;  talkative.  Obs. 

It  becometh  good  men,  in  such  cases,  to  be  flippant  and  free 
in  their  speech.  Barrow. 

3.  Speaking  fluently  and  confidently  without  knowledge 
or  consideration  ;  empty;  trifling;  inconsiderate;  pert. 

To  gut  flippant  scorn  to  the  blush.  I.  Taylor. 

—  flip'pant  ly,  adv.  —  flip'pant  ness,  n. 
flip'per  (-er),  n.  [Cf.  flip,  flippant.]  1.  A  broad  flat 
limb  adapted  for  swimming,  as  those  of  seals,  whales,  etc. 

2.  The  hand.  Slang. 

3.  Theat.  A  hinged  panel  in  a  scene,  alike  on  both  sides. 

4.  A  flapjack. 

5.  Saivmill  Mach.  A  simple  device  consisting  essentially  of 
a  lever  actuated  by  a  small  steam  engine,  used  for  moving 
lumber  from  live  rollers  to  the  gang  sawrs,  or  the  like. 

flirt  (flfirt),  v.  t.  ;  flirt'ed  ;  flirt'ing.  [Prob.  of  imitative 
origin.]  1.  To  throw'  with  a  jerk  or  quick  effort;  to 


fling  suddenly  ;  to  fillip  ;  as,  they  flirt  water  in  each  other’s 
faces  ;  he  flirted  a  glove,  or  a  handkerchief. 

2.  To  tap  smartly  ;  to  flick.  Obs. 

3.  To  toss  or  throw  about  jerkily  ;  to  open  out  or  close 
briskly  ;  as,  to  flirt  a  fan  ;  a  bird  flirts  its  tail. 

4.  To  jeer  at ;  to  treat  with  contempt ;  to  mock.  Obs. 

I  am  ashamed  ;  I  am  scorned  ;  I  am  flirted.  Beau.  Sf  Fl. 
flirt  (flfirt),  v.  i.  1.  To  turn  up  the  nose,  as  in  contempt ; 
to  jeer  or  gibe.  Obs. 

2.  To  move  jerkily  ;  to  dart ;  spring  ;  as,  a  bobtail  arrow 
flirts  to  one  side ;  hence,  to  turn  inconstantly  from  one 
tiling  to  another  ;  to  trifle. 

3.  To  play  at  courtship;  to  act  the  lover  for  sport;  to  coquet. 

The  French  coquette  does  not  flirt.  Her  frivolity,  her  super¬ 
ficiality  may  be  great  in  many  directions,  .  .  .  but  in  coquetry 
she  is  never  superficial.  .  W-  C.  Brownell. 

flirt,  n.  1.  A  quick  blow  ;  a  tap  ;  a  fillip.  Obs. 

2.  A  sudden  jerk  ;  a  quick  throw  or  cast ;  a  darting  motion. 

With  many  a  flirt  and  flutter.  Poe. 

3.  A  jeer,  gibe,  joke,  or  jest.  Obs. 

4.  An  inconstant,  giddy,  pert,  or  wanton  person,  esp.  a 
w'oman.  Obs. 

5  One  who  flirts  ;  esp.,  one  who  plays  at  courtship. 

6.  Horol.  A  device,  usually  a  lever,  for  causing  sudden  or 
intermittent  motion,  as  a  lever  used  in  some  chime  clocks 
to  knock  up  the  quarter-rack  hook.  F.  J.  Britten. 

flir-ta'tion  (fler-ta'slmn),  n.  1.  A  flirting  ;  specif.,  playing 
at  courtship  ;  coquetry. 

The  flirtations  and  jealousies  of  our  ballrooms.  Macaulay. 
2.  A  lively  figure  in  quadrille  dancing, 
flir-ta'tlon-al  (-31),  a.  Pert,  to,  or  marked  by,  flirtation. 
flir-ta'tiOUS  (-slms),  a.  Inclined  to  flirt;  coquettish.— flir- 
ta'tlous  ly,  adv.  —  flir-ta'tious  ness,  n. 
flirt'y  (fifir'tl),  a.;  flirt'i-er  (-tl-er) ;  flirt'i-est.  Per¬ 
taining  to,  or  characterized  by,  flirting  ;  flirtatious, 
flit  (flit),  v.  i. ;  flit'ted;  flit'ting.  [ME.  flitten,flutteny 
to  carry  away,  go  away ;  cf.  Icel.  flytja,  Sw.  flytta ,  Dan. 
flytte.  Cf.  fleet,  v.  t.]  1.  To  pass  from  one  place  to  an¬ 

other  ;  to  remove ;  migrate  ;  depart ;  —  often  implying 
suddenness,  rapidity,  or  brevity. 

It  became  a  received  opinion,  that  the  souls  of  men,  departing 
this  life,  did./ri7  out  of  one  body  into  some  other.  Booker. 

2.  To  cease  complying,  as  with  a  custom.  Obs. 

3.  To  remove  from  one  place  or  habitation  to  another. 
Scot.  &  Dial.  Eng. 

4.  To  move  with  celerity  ;  to  go  with  a  rapid  motion  ;  to 
dart  along  ;  to  fleet ;  as,  a  bird  flits  away  ;  a  cloud  flits  along. 

A  shadow  flits  before  me.  Tennyson. 

5.  To  flutter  ;  to  rove  on  the  wing. 

6.  To  be  unstable,  shifting,  evanescent,  or  the  like. 

And  the  free  soul  to  flitting  air  resigned.  Dryden. 
Syn.  —  Flit,  flatter,  flicker,  hover.  To  flit  is  to  pass 
(esp.  to  fly)  lightly  and  swiftly  ;  to  flutter,  to  move  (esp. 
the  wings)  rapidly,  with  little  or  no  forward  movement; 
the  word  frequently  connotes  agitation  :  to  flicker  (once 
common  of  birds,  now  chiefly  of  light  or  flame)  is  to  flutter 
lightly  or  (esp.)  to  waver  fitfully  ;  to  hover  is  to  hang  sus¬ 
pended,  or  fluttering,  over  something;  the  wrord  frequently 
connotes  irresolution,  sometimes  menace,  sometimes  solic¬ 
itude  ;  as,  “The  weak-eyed  bat  .  .  .  flits  by”  (Collins); 
“  Like  the  caged  bird  escaping  suddenly,  the  little  innocent 
soul  flitted  away”  (Tennyson);  “He  [the  pheasant]  .  .  . 
flutters  in  blood,  and  panting  beats  the  ground  ”  (Pope); 
“  Only  that  film,  which  fluttered  on  the  grate,  still  flutters 
there,  the  sole  unquiet  thing”  (Coleridge);  “Teach  .  .  . 
little  hearts  to  flutter  at  a  beau”  (Pope);  “translucent 
flickeHng  wings  between  the  sun  and  me”  (Stevenson); 
“  Thou  small  flame,  which,  as  a  dying  pulse  rises  and  falls, 
still  flickerest  up  and  down”  (Shelley) ;  “Behold  him 
perched  in  ecstasies,  yet  seeming  still  to  hover  ”  ( Words¬ 
worth);  “  Wings  flutter,  voices  hover  clear”  (Tennyson); 
“  Thou  unreplenished  lamp !  whose  narrow  fire  is  shaken 
by  the  wind,  and  on  whose  edge  devouring  darkness  hov¬ 
ers ”  (Shelley) ;  “  the  breath  of  her  sweet  tendance  hover¬ 
ing  over  him  ”  (Tennyson).  See  float,  linger. 
flit,  v.  t.  To  change  the  place  or  direction  of,  as  from  one 
house  or  spo.t  to  another.  Archaic  or  Scot.  &  Dial.  Eng. 

Flit  him  where  you  please.  Stevenson . 

flit,  n.  Act  or  motion  of  flitting  ;  flutter, 
flitch  (filch),  n.  [ME.  flicche , fl ikke,  AS .flicce,  akin  to  Icel. 
flikki ;  cf.  Icel.  flik  flap,  tatter;  perh.  akin  to  E.  fleck.) 

1.  The  6ide  of  a  hog  (formerly  also  of  a  beef)  salted  and 
cured  ;  a  side  of  bacon. 

2.  The  outside  length  cut  from  a  tree  trunk.  Eng. 

3.  One  of  several  planks,  smaller  timbers,  or  iron  plates, 
which  are  secured  together,  side  by  side,  to  make  a  large 
girder  or  built  beam  ;  also,  a  lengtliw’ise  half  of  a  balk. 

4.  A  square  piece  of  blubber. 

5.  A  steak  of  halibut. 

flitch  of  Dunmow.  =  Dunmow  flitch. 
flitch,  r.  t.  ;  flitched  (flTcht) ;  flitch'ing.  [See  flitch, 
n.]  To  cut  into,  or  off  in,  flitches  or  strips  ;  as,  to  flitch 
logs  ;  to  flitch  bacon. 

flite,  flyte  (flit),  v.  i.  ;  flit'ed,  flyt'ed  (flit/Sd  ;  -Id) ; 
flit'ing,  flyt'ing  (flit'Ing).  [AS.  fiUan  to  strive,  contend, 
quarrel ;  akin  to  G.  fleiss  industry.]  1.  To  contend  or 
quarrel,  esp.  in  words  ;  to  scold  ;  wrangle  ;  hence,  to  en¬ 
gage  in  sharp  or  jaunty  debate  or  dispute.  Cf.  fliting. 
Archaic  or  Scot.  <t*  Dial.  Eng. 

2 .  To  make  or  utter  complaint.  Obs. 
flite.  flyte,  v.  t.  To  quarrel  with  ;  to  scold  ;  chide  ;  also, 
to  flout ;  to  jeer  at.  Archaic  or  Scot,  ct*  Dial.  Eng. 

And  flyte  my  kin  in  a  fairy  town.  Kipling. 

flite,  flyte,  n.  [AS.  flit.]  Strife  ;  dispute  ;  pert,  abusive, 
or  upbraiding  talk,  as  in  fliting ;  wrangling  ;  a  scolding 
match ;  a  gibe  ;  a  jeer.  Archaic  or  Scot.  &  Dial.  Eng. 


flinch,  v.  t.  Naut.  =  snape. 
flinch,  v.  t.  To  flense.  Rare. 
fllnch'er.  n.  One  who  flinches, 
flinch'ing-ly,  adv.  of  flinching, 
p.  pr. 

flincht.  Flinched.  Ref.  Sp. 
flln'der  (dial,  flln'dtfr  ;  flln'Sr), 
n.  [Cf.  ME.  vlindre  moth,  D. 
vlinder  butterfly.]  A  moth; 
butterfly.  Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 
flln'der,  r.  t.  To  splinter.  Scot. 
flln'der,  v.  i.  [Ci.  Flein.  vlin- 
deren  to  flutter,  flit.]  To  run 
fitfully  ;  flirt ;  scamper.  Scot. 
flin'der  mouse'.  [Cf.  funder 
moth.]  Var.  of  flittermouse. 
flin'ders  grass  (flTn'derz).  = 
Barcoo  grass.  [flindosa. I 
flin-do'sy  (flln-do'zl).  Var.  of  | 
fline  Obs.  p.  p.  of  fly. 
fling 'dust',  n.  A  streetwalker  ; 
a  low  woman.  Obs.  [flings.  I 
fllng'er  (fllng'Sr),  n.  One  that| 


fling 'ing-tree',  n.  a  A  timber 
as  a  partition  in  a  stable.  Scot.  Si- 
Dial.  Eng.  b  The  swiple  of  a 
flail  :  a  flail.  Scot. 
fling'y  (fllng'I),  a.  Given  to, 
or  characterized  by,  flinging  ; 
jerky  ;  as,  flingy  movements, 
fllnk'ite  (fllpk'Tt),  n.  [After 
Gustav  Flink.]  Min.  A  greenish 
brown  basic  arsenate  of  man- 

fanese,  MnA804’2Mn(0II)2,  in 
eatherlike  forms.  Sp.  gr.,  3.87. 
flln'ner.  Scot.  var.  of  fi.inder. 
flint'ed.  a.  Flinty.  Obs. 
fllnt'-heart  ed,  a.  Hard¬ 
hearted.  Shak. 

flint'i-fy  (fl  Yn'tY-f  I),  v.  t.  ; 
-Fi ed  (-fid) ;  -fy'ing  (-fl'Yng). 
To  make  into  or  like  flint, 
flint'i-ly  (flin'tY-lY),  adv.  of 
FLINTY. 

flint'i-ness  (-n£s),  n.  See  -ness. 
flint  'less,  a.  See-LEss. 


flint  paring,  flint  skinning.  Mi¬ 
serly  saving.  Rare. 
flints,  n.  pi.  Barley  refuse  in 
mult  making.  Dial.  Eng. 
flint  wheat.  =  hard  wheat. 
flint ' wood  ,  n.  The  verv  hard 
wood  of  Eucalyptus  pilularis. 
Australia.  [Ofts.l 

flint'wort^-wflrt'),  n.  Aconite.  | 
fli-o'ma  (fll-o'md),  n.  The 
orange  roekfish. 
flip,  a.  Flippant.  Dial.  Eng.  Sf 
Suing,  U .  S.  [flip-| 

flip  dog.  An  iron  used  to  warm  | 
flipe  (flip),  r.  f.  ;  FLIl’F.D  (fllpt); 
flif'ino  (flln'Ing).  [Cf.  Norw. 
dial,  flipe  a  flap.]  To  strip  off ; 
to  peel  ;  also,  to  turn  back  the 
leg  of  (a  stocking)  over  the  foot. 
Scot.  V  Dial.  Eng. 
flipe,  n.  [Cf.  Dan.  flip,  tip,  ex¬ 
tremity,  Norw.  dial.Jfipe  a  flap.] 
A  fold ;  flap ;  flake.  Scot.  Sf 


North  of  Eng.  [flap-1 

flip '-flap  ,  v.  i.  To  move  flip-| 
flip'-flop',  n.  =  fli p-flap,  n.,  1. 
flip 'jack  ,  n  A  flapjack.  Rare. 
flip'pant, n.  A  flippant  person. 
Ran-.  [flips  and  flops.  I 

flip'per-ty-flop'per-ty,  a.  That| 
flip'per-y,  n.  1.  A  frippery,  or 
old-clothes  shop.  Obs. 

2.  Flippancy.  Rare. 
flip'pi-ty-flop  ,  or/r.  With  a  flip 
and  a  flop  ;  flip-flap, 
flird  (flTrd),  n.  [Ci.  LG.  flirre  a 
slice.]  Something  thin,  insuffi¬ 
cient,  or  gaudy.  Scot. 
flird,  n.  Sf  v.  [Cf.  fi.ef.r  to 
sneer.]  Gibe ;  sneer.  Scot. 
flird,  r.  i.  [  Cf.  AS.  fleardian  to 
trifle,  err.]  To  flutter  ;  flirt.  Scot. 
flird'ie  (fllr'dl),  flird'y,  a.  [See 
flird, v.]  Restive;  skittish..' Scot. 
fllrd'och  (fl  I  r'd  0  k),  n.  [See 
FLIRD,  V.]  A  little  flirt.  Scot. 


flird'om,  n.  [Cf.  flird,  v.  i.] 
Swagger;  pretense;  bragging;  a 
braggart.  Obs.  or  R.  Scot. 
flire  (fler).  Dial.  Eng.  vnr.  of 
fleer.  [flirt.  Dial.  Eng.  I 
flirk  (flfl(r)k),  n.  Sr  r.  Flerk  ;| 
flirt'able  (flflr'td-b’l),  a. 
Ready  for  flirtation.  Rare. 
flirt'er.  n.  One  that  flirts, 
flirt'-gill  i-jil  ),  flirt'-gil  li-an 
(-jYFY-dn),  n.  [Cf.  gill  a  girl.] 
A  pert  or  wanton  woman.  Obs. 
flirt'i-gig  (AOr'tT-gTg;  dial,  also 
flYr'-),  n.  A  flighty,  pert  girl. 
Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng.  '  [pr.  I 

flirt'ing-ly,  adv.  of  flirting,  p.  | 
flirt'ish,  a.  Flirtatious.  —  flirt'- 
ish-ness,  n. 

flirt'ling.  n.  See  -ling. 
flirt'wort' (flfirt' wQrtO.n.  The 
feverfew.  Dial.  Eng. 
flisk  (  fllsk),  v.  i.  Sc  t. ;  flisked 
(fllskt)  ;  flisk'ino.  To  frisk  ; 


whisk  ;  to  make  or  be  restive  ; 
to  flick.  Obs., Scot.,  or  Dial.  Eng. 
flisk.  n.  a  A  caper  :  a  spring  ; 
a  whim.  Scot,  b  A  fillip;  a  jiffy; 
also,  a  dance;  aromp.  Dial.  Eng. 
c  A  whisk  of  twigs ;  a  coarse 
comb  ;  a  syringe.  Dial.  Eng. 
fli8k'ma  hoy',  n.  A  frisking  or 
flighty  girl.  Scot. 
flisk'y,  a.  Fidgety  ;  whimsical ; 
skittish.  Scot.  Sf  Dial.  Eng. 
flit  (flit).  Obs.  or  dial.  Eng.  var. 
of  fleet,  to  skim, 
flit,  a.  [Cf.  fleet,  a.,  flit,  ?’.) 
Nimble  ;  quick  ;  swift.  Obs. 
flitch,  n.  A  flick  ;  n  flip.  Rare. 
flitch,  v.  i.  [Cf.  flit.]  To  flit; 
move.  Dial.  Eng. 
flitch'en,  n.  A  flitch  (of  bacon). 
Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 
flit'fold'.n.  [See  flit  ;  fold  ] 
A  movable  fold,  as  for  sheep. 
Scot.  Sf  North  of  Eng. 


ale,  senate,  c&re,  &m,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofa;  eve,  Svent,  find,  reefint,  maker;  ice,  111;  old,  6bey,  orb,  5dd,  sftft,  connect;  use,  unite,  (irn,  tip,  circus,  menu; 

II  Foreign  Word,  t  Obsolete  Variant  of.  +  combined  with.  *  equals. 


FLITING 


833 


FLOCK 


fllt'lng,  Ilyt'ing  (flit'Ing),  n.  Scolding ;  brawling  ;  flout¬ 
ing;  specif.,  a  kind  of  metrical  content  in  invective  or  mock¬ 
ery.  Archaic  or  Scot,  cfc  Dial.  Eng. 

Flytings  consisted  of  alternate  torrents  of  sheer  Billingsgate 
poured  upon  each  other  by  the  combatants.  Saintsbury. 

One  of  those  flytings ,  or  contests  of  wit,  which  seem  to  have 
been  so  popular  especially  among  the  Scandinavians. 

F.  B.  Gummer e. 

flitter  (fllt'er),  v.  i.  ;  -tered  (-erd);  -ter-ing.  [Freq.  of  flit.'] 

1.  To  flutter  ;  to  flicker.  Archaic  or  Scot.  &  Dial.  Eng. 

2.  To  burst  iuto  fragments,  dust,  or  foam.  Ubs. 

3.  To  waver  ;  droop.  Obs. 

flit'ter,  v.  t.  To  flutter  ;  to  shuffle  quickly,  as  cards.  Rare. 
flit'ter,  n.  [Cf.  G ./litter  spangle,  tinsel.]  1.  A  rag;  a  tat¬ 
ter  ;  a  small  piece  or  fragment.  Colloq. 

2.  A  small  metal  square,  or  a  number  of  such  squares,  for 
decoration ;  a  spangle. 

fllt'ter-mouse7  (-moils'),  n •  [ flitter ,  v.  i  -J-  mouse  ;  cf.  G. 
fledermaus,  OHG.  fledarmus .]  A  bat.  Now  Dial. 
float  (flot),  n.  [ME.  flote  ship,  boat,  fleet,  AS.  flota  ship, 
fr.  fleotan  to  float  (cf.  AS.  flot  a  floating)  ;  akin  to  D.  vloot 
fleet,  G.  floss  raft,  Icel.  floti  float,  raft,  fleet,  Svv.  flotta ; 
prob.  influenced  also  by  F.  flotte  a  float.  See  fleet,  v.  i.  ; 

Cf.  FLOAT,  V.  l\,  FLOTILLA,  FLOTSAM,  PLOVER.]  1.  Act  Or 

state  of  floating.  Now  Rare. 

2-  A  flowing  or  overflowing  ;  flux  ;  flow  ;  flood  ;  also,  that 
which  flows  ;  a  wave  or  billow  ;  the  sea.  Obs. 

3.  Anything  that  floats  or  rests  on  the  surface  of  a  fluid, 

as  to  sustain  weight,  or  to  indicate  the  height  of  the  sur¬ 
face,  or  mark  the  place  of  something ;  specif. :  a  A  raft  or 
scow,  b  A  hollow  metallic  ball  or  the  like  which  floats, 
usually  at  the  end  of  a  lever,  in  a  cistern  or  boiler,  and 
regulates  by  its  elevation  or  depression  the  level  of  the 
water ;  also,  a  similar  device,  often  horseshoe-shaped,  in  a 
carburetor  for  a  gasoline  engine.  See  carburetor,  Illust. 
0  The  cork  or  quill  used  in  angling  to  support  the  bait 
line  and  indicate  the  bite  of  a  fish,  d  Anything  used  to 
buoy  up  whatever  is  liable  to  sink ;  an  inflated  bag  or  pillow 
used  by  persons  learning  to  swim  ;  a  life  preserver,  e  A 
floating  platform  on  which  oysters  are  kept  for  fattening, 
f  A  platform  that  floats  and  is  anchored  at  or  near  the 
shore,  used  for  landing  or  other  purposes,  g  The  piece  of 
ivory  on  the  surface  of  the  mercury  in  a  barometer,  h  A 
bulb  in  a  burette,  used  as  an  aid  in  measuring  differences 
in  the  level  of  the  liquid.  ^ 

4.  Zo'dl.  In  certain  pelagic  animals,  an  air  sac  or  other 
light  structure  containing  air  or  gas  serving  to  buoy  up 
the  body  ;  a  pneumatocyst.  See  Ianthina,  Illust. 

6.  Something  broad,  shallow,  and  flat ;  specif. :  a  A 
brewing  vat.  Obs.  or  R.  b  A  frame  for  extending  the 
sides  of  a  vehicle,  to  afford  more  space  for  loading. 

C  A  crank-axled  cart  with  a  lowbodyfor  carrying  heavy 
loads,  as  live  stock  or  coal.  Eng.  d  A  flat-topped  ^ 

vehicle  without  sides  for  carrying  displayed  ex-  * 
hibits  or  objects  in  a  procession;  also,  such  a  vehicle  with 
its  displayed  exhibits  or  objects,  e  Plastering.  The  trowel 
or  tool  with  which  the  floated  coat  of  plastering  is  leveled 
and  smoothed,  f  Masonry.  A  polishing 
block  for  marble ;  a  runner,  g  Files.  A 
kind  of  file  (see  file,  tool) ;  also,  a  shoe¬ 
maker’s  rasp  for  use  inside  a  shoe,  h  Tem¬ 
pering.  A  contrivance  for  affording  a  copious 


Float,  5  e. 


stream  of  water  to  the  heated  surface  of  an  object  of  large 
bulk,  as  an  anvil  or  die.  1  An  instrument 
formerly  used  by  bowyers,  now  borne  as 
one  of  the  charges  in  the  arms  of  the 
Bowyers’  Company  of  London.  J  Agric. 

A  heavy  platform  of  planks  for  drawing 
over  the  soil  to  compact  it  and  improve  its  1  loat* 5 
mechanical  condition  ;  —  called  also  drag ,  flanker,  slicker. 
k  Race  Tracks.  A  platform  with  a  central  row  of  harrow 
teeth,  used  singly  or  several  together  for  dressing  the 
surface  of  a  race  track. 

6.  The  footlights  on  a  theater  stage  ;  —  often  in  pi. 

7-  A  trench  for  irrigation. 

8-  Weaving.  Passage  of  weft  thread  over  warp  without 
interweaving  ;  also,  thread  thus  passing  the  warp. 

9-  pi.  Ground  mineral  phosphate,  used  as  a  fertilizer. 

10.  a  =  FLOATBOARD.  b  =  FLOAT  ORE.  0  =  FLOOR,  71.,  9. 
11  A  notice  of  intention  to  occupy  land  in  tracts  newly 
offered  for  settlement.  U.  S. 

12.  A  political  floater.  U.  S. 
float,  v.  i.  ;  float'ed  ;  float'ing.  [ME.  flotien,  flotien,  AS. 
flotian  to  float,  swim,  ir.JUolan  to  float  ;  influenced  by  F. 
flotter ,  fr.  a  kindred  G.  word.  See  float,  ti.]  1.  To  rest 
on  the  surface  of  any  fluid  ;  to  swim  ;  to  be  buoyed  up. 
The  ark  no  more  now  floats,  but  seems  on  ground.  Milton- 

2.  To  move  quietly  or  gently  on  the  water  ;  to  drift  along  ; 
to  move  or  glide  without  effort  or  impulse  on,  or  as  if  on, 
the  surface  of  a  liquid  ;  also,  to  be  held  suspended  or  to 
move  freely  within  the  body  of  a  fluid  ;  as,  to  float  in  the 
air  ;  particles  floating  in  water. 

There  seems  a  floating  whisper  on  the  hills.  Byron. 

3.  Weaving.  To  pass,  as  a  thread,  over  or  under  other 
threads  without  interweaving. 

4.  Com.  To  be  or  become  current ;  to  receive  public  sup¬ 
port  ;  as,  the  stock  of  the  company  would  not  float. 

6-  To  use  a  float,  as  in  fishing  or  shooting. 

6.  Elec.  To  be  connected  as  a  floating  battery  across  an 
electric  line  ;  —  said  of  a  storage  battery. 

Syn.^  Float,  sail,  soar  are  here  compared  with  refer¬ 
ence  to  their  associations.  Float  suggests  light  and  buoy¬ 
ant,  sail,  smooth  and  gliding  (sometimes  ostentatious), 
soar,  loftily  rising  or  exalted,  movement;  “I  wandered 
lonely  as  a  cloud  tnat  floats  on  high  o’er  vales  and  hills  ” 
(  Wordsworth) ;  “  Till  over  down  and  over  dale  all  night  the 
shining  vapor  sail  ”  ( Tennyson ) ;  “  Winged  clouds  soar  here 
and  there  ’’  (Shelley) ;  “  When  first  I  saw  the  sumptuous 
Dalila  floating  this  way  ”  ( Milton ) ;  “  Then  stepped  a  bux¬ 
om  hostess  forth,  and  sailed,  full-blown,  before  us  (Ten¬ 
nyson)  ;  “  Him  that  yon  soars  on  golden  wing,  .  .  .  the  cher¬ 
ub  Contemplation  ’’  (Milton).  See  slide,  flit. 


flit'ter,  n.  One  that  flits, 
flit'ter-chaok',  n.  The  ring  ou¬ 
zel.  Local ,  Scot. 
flit'tern  (fllt'5rn),  n.  Obs.  or 
Dial.  Eng  a  A  strip  of  oak 
wood,  b  A  young  oak. 
flit'tt-ness  (flTt'T-nSB),  n.  See 
-ness.  f—  flit'ting-ly,  adv.  I 
fllt'ting,  Pjpr.  tf  vb.  n.  of  flit.  | 
flit'ty,  a.  [From  flit.]  Unsta¬ 
ble  ;  fluttering.  Obs. 
fllt'wite'',  n.  [AS.  flit  strife  + 


wife  punishment.]  O. Eng. Law. 

A  fine  for  brawling.  O.rf.  E.  D. 
flix  +  flux.  _  [fur.  I 

flix,  n.  rCf.  flax  fur.]  Down  ;| 
flix 'weed w.  a  The  hedge  mus¬ 
tard  Sophia  sophia.  D  Sand 
rocket.  (Dial.  I 

flizz.  v.  i.  To  whizz.  Obs.  or \ 
flo.  +  flay.  [row.  Obs.  I 
flo,  n.  [AS.  fla,  flan.)  An  ar-| 
Flo.  Abbr.  Florence, 
float 'a-ble  (flot'a-b’l),  a.  See 


float  (flot),  v.  t.  1.  To  cause  to  float;  to  cause  to  rest  or 
move  on  the  surface  of  a  fluid,  or  to  pass  through  or  be 
suspended  within  it ;  as,  the  tide  floated  the  ship  into  the 
harbor  ;  the  balloon  was  floated  over  the  city. 

2.  To  flood  ;  to  overflow  ;  to  cover  with  or  as  if  with  w  ater. 

Proud  Pactolus./foate  the  fruitful  lands.  Dryden. 

3.  To  place  on  or  in  a  float,  or  to  act  upon  from  a  float ; 
as,  to  float  oysters  (see  floating,  n.,  c)  ;  to  float  game, 
that  is,  to  shoot  game  from  a  float. 

4.  To  establish  in  currency,  as  bonds  ;  to  support,  as  a 
commercial  scheme  or  a  joint-stock  company,  so  as  to  en¬ 
able  it  to  go  into,  or  continue  in,  operation. 

5.  Plastering.  To  smooth  with  a  float. 

6.  Elec.  To  connect  (a  storage  battery)  as  a  floating  battery 
(which  see,  below). 

7-  To  grind  and  pass  through  running  water,  as  pigments, 
as  a  refining  or  levigating  process. 

8.  Stereotyping.  To  cover  with  plaster  of  Paris,  as  a  form  of 
type,  and  brush  the  extra  plaster  off,  before  making  a  mold. 

9.  To  solder  the  ends  of  (a  tin  can)  ;  — with  up. 
float'board7  (flot'bord'  ;  201),  n.  Any  of  the  radial  rim 

boards  of  an  undershot  w  ater  wheel  or  paddle  wheel;  a  vane, 
float  case.  Naut.  A  caisson  used  for  lifting  a  ship, 
float  copper.  Mining,  a  Fine  particles  of  metallic  copper 
suspended  in  water,  and  thus  liable  to  be  lost,  b  Native 
copper  found  away  from  its  original  rock.  Cf .  float  ore. 
float'er  (flot'er),  n.  1.  One  that  floats  ;  a  float. 

2.  a  Insurance.  A  floating  policy,  b  Finance.  A  bond, 
or  other  good  security,  payable  to  bearer.  Cant,  Eng. 

3.  Stereotypy.  An  iron  plate  on  which  the  plaster  cast  is 
turned  face  downwards,  the  whole  being  then  put  into  a 
pan  (called  the  dripping  pan)  closed  by  a  lid  which  allows 
the  metal  to  flow  in  at  the  corners  when  the  pan  is  dipped 
in  the  molten  metal.  See  float,  v.  t.,  8. 

4.  One  who  moves  or  changes  from  place  to  place. 

6  One  who  takes  temporary  employment ;  specif.,  a  sub¬ 
stitute  teacher.  U.  S. 

6.  Politics,  a  A  voter  who  shifts  from  party  to  party,  esp. 
one  w  hose  vote  is  purchasable.  U.  S.  b  A  person,  as  a  del¬ 
egate  to  a  convention  or  a  member  of  a  legislature,  who  rep¬ 
resents  an  irregular  constituency,  as  one  formed  by  a  union 
of  the  voters  of  two  counties  neither  of  w  hich  has  a  number 
sufficient  to  be  allowed  a  (or  an  extra)  representative  of  its 
own.  U.  S.  c  A  person  who  votes  illegally  in  various  poll¬ 
ing  places  or  election  districts,  either  under  false  registra¬ 
tion  made  by  himself  or  under  the  name  of  some  properly 
registered  person  who  has  not  already  voted.  U.  S. 
float'-feed7,  a.  Mech.  Having  a  feed  regulated  by  a  float ; 
specif.,  of  or  pertaining  to  a  kind  of  carburetor  for  a  gaso¬ 
line  engine.  See  float,  n.,  3  b  ;  carburetor. 
float  grass.  Any  of  several  marsh  or  semiaquatic  grasses, 
esp.  Panicularia  fluitans,  Catabrosa  aquatica,  and  Alope- 
curus  geniculatus. 

floating,  n.  Act  or  process  of  floating  ;  specif.  :  a  Weav¬ 
ing.  Floating  threads,  b  Plastering.  Act  or  process  of 
spreading  plaster  or  stucco  with  a  float ;  also,  the  second 
coat  of  three-coat  plastering,  c  The  process  of  rendering 
oysters  or  scallops  plump  by  placing  them  in  fresh  or 
brackish  water. 

floating,  p.  a.  1.  Buoyed  upon  or  in  a  fluid  ;  as,  the 
floating  timbers  of  a  wreck  ;  floating  motes  in  the  air. 

2-  Free  or  loose  from  the  usual  attachment ;  as,  the  float¬ 
ing  ribs  in  man  and  some  other  animals. 

3.  Shifting  from  place  to  place ;  having  no  permanent 
home  ;  as,  the  floating  population. 

4-  Shifting  or  variable  in  its  form,  its  incidence,  or  the 
subject  matter  to  which  it  applies  ;  hence,  not  fixed  ;  not 
funded;  not  invested;  not  determined  ;  as,  floating  capital, 
floating  anchor.  Naut.  =  sea  anchor.  —  f.  axle,  Vehicles,  a 
live  axle  for  a  self-propelled  vehicle,  in  which  the  revolving 
part  serves  only  to  turn  the  w  heels,  the  dead  weight  of 
the  vehicle  being  carried  on  the  ends  of  a  fixed  axle  hous¬ 
ing  or  casing.  —  f.  battery,  a  Mil.  A  battery  erected  on 
rafts  or  the  hulls  of  ships,  or  a  vessel  carrying  heavy  guns 
and  designed  as  a  gun  platform  rather  than  for  navigation, 
used  chiefly  in  coast  defense  and  in  attacking  fortifica¬ 
tions.  b  Elec.  A  storage  battery  connected  across  an  elec¬ 
tric  line  or  feeder  to  equalize  the  load  and  maintain  the 
voltage  constant.— f.  breakwater  a  line  of  connected  wooden 
timbers,  cribs,  or  floats  stretched  so  as  to  break  the  force  of 
the  waves  rolling  towards  an  anchorage.  —  f.  bridge,  a  A 
bridge  which  consists  of  rafts  or  timber,  with  a  floor  of 
plank,  and  is  supported  wholly  by  the  water ;  a  bateau 
bridge,  b  Mil.  A  kind  of  double  bridge,  the  upper  one  pro¬ 
jecting  beyond  the  lower  one,  and  capable  of  oeing  moved 
forward  by  pulleys]  —  used  for  carrying  troops  over  nar¬ 
row  moats  in  attacking  the  outworks  of  a  fort,  c  A  ferry¬ 
boat  impelled  and  guided  by  chains  which  are  anchored 
at  their  ends  on  the  sides  of  a  stream  and  are  acted  upon 
by  wheels  (over  which  they  pass)  on  the  vessel,  the  w  heels 
being  driven  by  steam  power,  d  The  landing  platform 
of  a  ferry  dock,  e  A  bridge  of  boats,  f  The  draw’  of  a 
swing  drawbridge,  supported  on  caissons  or  pontoqns.  — 
f.  cartilage,  Med.,  a  cartilage  wfhich  moves  freely  in  the 
cavity  of  a  joint,  and  often  interferes  with  the  functions 
of  the  latter,  —  t.  charge,  lien,  etc.,  Late,  one  that  succes¬ 
sively  attaches  to  such  assets  as  a  person  may  have  from 
time  to  time,  leaving  him  more  or  less  free  to  dispose  of 
or  encumber  them  as  if  no  such  charge  or  lien  existed.  Cf. 
fixed  charge.  —  f.  collimator,  Astron.,  a  telescope  rigidly 
fastened  to  a  floating  disk.  —  f.  crane,  a  crane  mounted 
on  a  flatboat,  used  esp.  in  constructing  dock  and  harbor 
works.  —  f.  dam.  a  An  anchored  dam.  b  A  caisson  used 
as  a  gate  for  a  dry  dock.  —  f.  debenture.  Finance ,  a  debenture 
secured  by  a  debt  w  hich  is  a  floating  charge.  —  t  debt,  Fi¬ 
nance ,  a  debt  which  is  of  a  temporary  and  shifting  nature, 
that  is,  one  not  funded  ;  specif.:  a  In  general,  a  debt  for 
money  borrowed  directly,  for  money  owed  for  miscellane¬ 
ous  obligations,  or  for  money  payable  in  a  short  time,  b 
In  British  government  finance,  a  debt  upon  exchequer 
bonds,  exchequer  bills,  or  treasury  bills.  See  funded.  —  t. 
derrick,  a  derrick  on  a  float  for  river  and  harbor  use,  in  rais¬ 
ing  sunken  vessels,  moving  stone  for  harbor  improvements, 
etc.  —  f.  dock.  Civil  Enpin.  a  A  wet  dock  into  wmich  a  vessel 
can  float  at  all  times  of  the  tide.  Obs.  b  A  dock  which  floats 
on  the  water  and  can  be  partially  submerged  to  permit  a 
ship  to  enter  it  and  afterwards  floated  to  raise  the  ship  high 


-able.  —  float' a-bll'i-ty  (-bYl'I- 
tY),  n. 

float 'age  (-itj),  n.  Flotage, 
float  ation  (f  1  C-t  a's  h  t*  n),  n. 
Flotation.  [Flotative.  I 

float'artive  (f  1  5  t'a-t  Yv),  a.  | 
float  carburetor  or  carburettor. 
A  float-feed  carburetor. 
float'-cuV  file.  See  file,  tool, 
float  gold.  Mining.  Gold  rn  fine 
particles.  See  float  copper  a. 
float'!  ness,  n.  Buoyancy.  Rare. 


float'lng-ly,  adv.  of  floating. 
float'less,  a.  See -less. 
float'man  (-mdn),  n.  One  in 
charge  of  a  float,  as  in  hunting, 
float  mineral.  =  float  ore. 
float'some.  Dial.  Eng.  var.  of 
flotsam. 

float  stick.  =  float,  n.,  3  g. 
float  whey.  Curd  that  floats  on 
boiled  whey.  Scot,  tf  Dial.  Eng. 
flob  (flbb),  r.  i.  To  be  clumsy 
in  motion.  Rare. 


holder  are 
made  separate 
andareclamned 
together  alter 
the  tool  is  ad¬ 
justed  to  the 
work. 


and  dry  as  in  a  dry  dock.  Called  also  floating  dry  dock. 
See  dock,  Illust.  ■ —  floating  fern,  an  aquatic  fern  ( Ceratop - 
teris  thalictr aides)  consistm^  of  a  short  stem  with  a  rosette 
of  succulent  bipinnate  or  tripinnate  leaves,  the  fertile  ones 
bearing  scattered  sporangia.  It  is  found  in  Florida  and  in 
the  tropics.  —  f.  fescue,  or  float  fescue,  the  grass  Panicularia 
fluitans ,  formerly  referred  to  Festuca.  —  f.  foxtail,  or  float 
foxtail,  the  marsh  foxtail.  —  f.  harbor  or  harbour,  a  harbor 
formed  by  a  floating  breakwater.  —  f.  heart,  a  small  aquatic 
menyauthaceous  plant  ( Limnanthemum  laeunosum)  of  the 
eastern  United  States  ;  —  so  called  from  its  heart-shaped 
leaves.—  f.  holder,  Mach.,  a  holder,  as  for  a  tap,  which  allows 
a  certain  amount  of  play  or  freedom  to 
enable  the  tool  to  keep  to  a  straight  path. 

—  f.  Island,  a  An  island  made  artificially 
of  earth  on  a  floating  framework  of  wrooa, 
seaweed,  etc.  Such  islands  are  kept  in 
place  by  anchoring.  They  are  common  on 
Chinese  rivers,  b  A  floating  mass  of  veg¬ 
etation  with  little  or  no  earth  except  that 

blowm  to  it.  Such  islands  occur  in  some  _ 

lakes,  being  detached  masses  of  the  vege-  Floating  Holder, 
tation  which  grew  as  a  mat  from  the  The  shank  and 
marshy  shores  of  the  lake  out  over  the 
shallow  water,  c  A  dessert,  consisting  of 
custard  with  floating  masses  of  whipped 
cream  or  white  of  eggs.  —  f  kidney.  = 

W’Andering  kidney.  — f.  lever,  Railroads, 
a  horizontal  brake  lever  beneath  a  car 
body  having  its  fulcrum  at  the  end  of  a 
rod  which  leads  from  another  lever,  and  so  movable  instead 
of  fixed.—  f.  light,  a  light  showm  at  the  masthead  of  a  vessel 
moored  over  sunken  rocks,  shoals,  etc.,  to  warn  mariners 
of  danger;  a  lightship;  also,  a  light  erected  on  a  buoy  or 
floating  stage.  —  f.  liver.  =  wandering  liver.  —  f.  pier,  a 
landing  stage  or  pier  which  rises  and  falls  with  the  tide.  — 
f.  plate.  =  floater,  3.  —  f.  policy,  Insurance ,  a  policy  w  liich 
is  variable  as  to  the  subject  covered  by  it;  specif.,  in 
marine  insurances  policy  that  designates  the  general  na¬ 
ture  of  the  subject  insured,  but  leaves  the  name  of  the 
ship,  the  particular  subject,  and  its  value  to  be  fixed  by 
subsequent  declarations.  —  f.  rail.  =  float,  n.,  5  b.  —  f.  ribs, 
Anal.,  ribs  whose  ventral  ends  are  not  connected  with  the 
sternum  or  cartilages  of  other  ribs.  In  man  they  are  the 
last  two  (eleventh  and  twelfth)  pairs.  —  f.  ring.  Mach.,  a 
piston  packing  ring  that  is  sprung  against  the  cylinder 
walls  by  small  springs  in  the  piston  grooves.—  f.  screed, 
Plastering,  a  strip  of  plastering,  first  laid  on,  to  serve  as  a 
guide  for  the  thickness  of  the  coat.—  f.  star,  the  frostflower. 

float  ore.  a  Fragmental  ore  carried  by  water  or  other  nat¬ 
ural  agency  away  from  the  vein  outcrop,  b  Ore  so  finely 
divided  that  the  particles  do  not  settle  readily  in  water. 

float'Stone  (flot'ston'),  n.  1.  Min.  A  light  porous  variety 
of  opal  occurring  in  concretionary  masses. 

2 .  A  bricklayer’s  rubstone  for  smoothing  gauged  brickwork. 

float  valve.  A  valve  or  cock  regulated  by  a  float.  See 
float,  3  b. 

float'y  (flot'T),  a.  Floating  readily  ;  buoyant ;  light. 

floc'cll-la'tion  (fl5k78T-la'6hwn),  n.  [L.  floccus  a  flock  of 
wool.  Cf.  flock  of  wool.]  Med.  A  delirious  picking  of 
bedclothes  by  a  sick  person  ;  carphology.  It  is  observed 
in  various  acute  diseases,  esp.  typhoid  fever, 
floc'cose  (fl5k'o6 ;  fl5k-5s'),  a.  [L.  floccosus.  Cf.  flock 
of  wool.]  Woolly;  flocculent ;  bearing  flocci ;  6pecif.,  Rot., 
having  tufts  of  soft  woolly  hairs,  which  are  often  decidu¬ 
ous.  —  floc-cose'ly,  adv. 

floc'cu-lar  (flbk'fi-ldr),  a.  Anal.  Pert,  to  the  flocculus. 

floc'CU-late  (-lat),  v.t.  &  -lat'ed  (-lat/gd);  -lat'ing 
(-laUTng).  a  Geol.  To  aggregate  into  small  lumps  ;  —  said 
of  soils,  sediments,  etc.  b  Chem.  <Sc  Physics.  To  collect 
into  flocculent  masses.  — floe  cu-la'tlon  (-la'shfin),  n. 

floc'cule  (-ul),  ti.  [See  flocculus.]  A  detached  mass  of 
loosely  fibrous  structure  like  a  shredded  tuft  of  wool ;  one 
of  the  flakes  of  a  flocculent  precipitate, 
floc'cu-lence  (flbk'u-lgns),  floc'cu-len-cy  (-len-sT),  n. 

1.  State  of  being  flocculent. 

2.  That  which  gives  a  flocculent  material  or  surface  its 
character,  as  the  waxy  secretion  of  flocculent  insects. 

floc'cu-lent  (-12nt),  a.  [See  flock  of  wool.]  1.  Of  the 
appearance  of  wool ;  woolly  ;  flocky. 

2.  Containing,  or  consisting  of,  flocci,  or  soft  flakes  or 
flocks  ;  as,  a  flocculent  precipitate. 

3.  Covered  with  tufts  of  woolly  material ;  specif. :  Zo'dl. 
Covered  with  a  soft,  waxy  substance,  often  resembling 
wool,  as  certain  aphids,  scale  insects,  etc. 

4.  Rot.  Somewhat  floccose. 

floc'cu  lus  (-lfis),  7i.  ;  pi.  -Li  (-IT).  [NL.,  dim.  of  L  .floccus 

flock  of  wool.]  1.  A  small  tuft  or  bunch,  as  of  wool  or 
something  likened  to  wool ;  flake ;  floccule  ;  specif.,  Zool., 
a  tuft  of  fine  curved  hairs  on  the  legs  of  certain  insects. 

2.  Anat.  A  small  irregular  lobe  on  the  under  surface  of 
each  hemisphere  of  the  cerebellum,  between  the  biventral 
lobe  and  the  middle  peduncle. 

3.  Astron.  One  of  the  tufty  masses  or  cloudlike  shapes  of 
calcium,  hydrogen,  or  other  element,  revealed  in  the  solar 
atmosphere  by  the  spectroheliograph. 

flOC'CUS  (flbk'i/s),  ti.  /  L.pl.  flocci  (-si).  [L.]  1.  A  tuft  or 
flock  of  wool,  or  something  likened  thereto,  as  the  tuft  of 
hair  at  the  end  of  the  tail  of  certain  mammals. 

2  Zo'dl.  The  first  dowmy  plumage  of  young  birds. 

3.  Bot.  Any  tuft  of  woolly  hairs  ;  specif.,  a  mass  of  hyphal 
filaments  or  portion  of  mycelium  of  a  fungus. 

flock  (fib k),  ti.  [ME.  flokke;  cf.  D.  vlok,  G.  flocke,  OHG. 
floccho,  Icel.  fldki,  peril,  akin  to  E.  flicker,  flacker,  or  cf. 
L.  floccus ,  F.  floc.~]  1.  A  lock  of  wool  or  hair. 

I  pry  thee,  Tom,  beat  Cut’s  saddle,  put  a  few  flocks  in  the 
point  [pommel].  Shah. 

2.  Woolen  or  cotton  refuse  (sing,  or  pi.),  old  rags,  etc., 
reduced  to  a  degree  of  fineness  by  machinery,  and  used  for 
stuffing  upholstered  furniture. 

3.  Very  fine  sifted  woolen  refuse,  esp.  that  from  shearing 
the  nap  of  cloths,  used  as  a  coating  for  wTall  paper  to  give 
it  a  velvety  or  clothlike  appearance  ;  also,  the  dust  of 
vegetable  fiber  used  for  a  similar  purpose. 

4.  A  flock  bed. 

6.  A  tuftlike  mass,  as  of  a  chemical  precipitate ;  a  floccule. 


flob'b&ge,  n.  ?Phlegm.  Obs.  A-  R. 

flob'er,  v.t.  To  dirty;  soil.  Obs. 
Flo'bert  rhfle  (flo'bPrt;  F.  fliV- 
b?r').  [After  F/obert  ( 1819-JM), 
French  armorer.]  A  breech¬ 
loading  rifle  of  small  caliber, 
commonly  taking  a  cartridge 
with  a  round  ball.  The  distinc¬ 
tive  cartridges  are  called  Flo- 
berts.  ball  caps,  and  B  B  caps, 
flobotomye.  f  phlebotomy. 
floe.  +  flock. 


floe'ei  (flOk'sI),  ti.,  L.  pi.  of 

FLOCCUS. 

floe'ei-pend  (-sY-p?nd),  r.  t.  [L. 
flocci  pendere.  1  To  treat  as  of 
trivial  value.  Rare. 
floc'cu-late  (-tl-lftt),  a.  Bearing 
small  tufts  of  hairs.  [lent.] 
floc'cn-lent-ly,  adv.  of  floccu-I 
floc'cu-lose  (-f»-los  ;  flbk'fl- 
lo6/-),  floc'cu-lon8  (flOk'fl-lus), 
a.  Minutely  floccose. 
flocht  (flbKt),»i.  Aflutter.  Scot. 


food,  foot ;  out,  oil ;  chair ;  go  ;  sing,  igk  ;  then,  thin ;  nature,  verdure  (250) ;  K  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144) ;  bON  ;  yet ;  zh  =  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Guide. 
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nock  (tl8k),  v.  t. ;  flocked  (fl5kt) ;  flock'ing.  1.  To  fill 
with  flock,  as  a  bed. 

2.  To  coat  with  flock,  as  wall  paper  ;  to  roughen  the  sur¬ 
face  of  (as  glass)  so  as  to  give  au  appearance  of  being  cov¬ 
ered  with  fine  flock. 

3.  To  treat  contemptuously.  Obs. 

flock,  n.  [AS.  Jiocc  flock,  company  ;  akin  to  Icel.  flokkr 
crowd,  Sw. flocks  Dan.  flok.}  1.  A  company  of  people; 
hence,  pi.,  multitudes;  great  numbers. 

The  heathen  .  .  .  came  to  Nicanor  by  flocks.  2  Macc.  xiv.  14. 

2.  A  natural  assemblage  of  gregarious  birds  or  animals  ; 
as,  a  flock  of  wild  geese  ;  also,  a  company  of  domestic 
animals  herded  together  ;  as,  a  flock  of  sheep. 

The  coasts  of  the  ocean  are  enlivened  by  flocks  of  seals,  and  its 
waters  by  shoals  of  sociable  cetaceans.  ’  F.  11.  Giddings. 

3-  All  Christians  in  their  relation  to  Christ,  or  a  Christian 
church  or  congregation  in  their  relation  to  the  pastor,  or 
minister  in  charge  ;  also,  any  company  in  relation  to  one 
in  charge,  esp.  of  children  in  one  family. 

As  half  amazed,  half  frighted  all  his  flock.  Tennyson. 

4.  An  aggregation,  collection,  company,  or  group;  a 

“drove;”  “swarm;”  as,  a  flock  of  autumn  novels. 
“  The  flock  of  all  affections.”  Shuk. 

Syn.— Flock,  herd,  drove,  pack,  bevy,  covey,  flight, 
swarm,  shoal  are  here  compared  in  their  transferred 
senses.  Flock  (lit.  chiefly  of  sheep,  goats,  and  geese)  com¬ 
monly  connotes  care  and  guidance  ;  it  also  suggests  a  large 
company  or  crowd  ;  as,  “Feed  th  e  flock  of  God  ”  (1  Pet.  v. 
2) ;  “ flocks  of  friends  ”  (Shah.).  Herd  (lit.  chiefly  of  cat¬ 
tle  or  larger  animals  gathered  in  a  body),  drove  (lit.  chiefly 
of  cattle  or  swine  driven  in  a  body),  and  pack  (lit.  chiefly  of 
hounds  and  wolves ;  see  also  under  bundle)  are  terms  of 
derogation  or  contempt ;  as,  “  the  common  herd  ”  (Shak.) : 
“  the  vulgar  herd  ”  (Pope);  “What  the  people  but  a  herd 
confused,  a  miscellaneous  rabble”  (Milton):  “Not  one  of 
all  the  drove  should  touch  me  — swine!”  (Tennyson); 
“  Thou  .  .  .  art  confederate  with  a  damned  pack  ”  ( Shak  ) ; 
“I’ll  be  revenged  on  the  whole  pack  of  you”  (id.). 
Bevy  (lit.  of  quails,  roes,  larks)  — less  frequently  covey 
(lit.  of  partridges)  and  flight  (lit.  of  various  birds)  —  is 
applied  esp.  to  a  band  or  galaxy  of  ladies;  as,  “a  bevy  of 
fair  women  ”  (Milton) ;  cf.  “  a  bevy  of  Eroaes  ”  ( Tennyson): 
“a  flight  of  academicians  and  a  covey  of  fine  ladies” 
(Cowper):  “  a  flight  of  purchasable  fair  women  always  at 
command”  (W.  Pater).  Swarm  (lit.  of  insects,  esp.  in 
motion)  and  shoal  (esp.  of  fish)  connote  thronging  num¬ 
bers  ;  as,  “  this  swarm  of  fair  advantages  ”  (Shak.) ;  “  the 
swarm  of  female  whisperers  ”  ( Tennyson) ;  “  thin  airy 
shoals  of  visionary  ghosts”  (Pope):  “crowds  that  stream 
from  yawning  doors,  and  shoals  of  puckered  faces  ”  ( Tenny¬ 
son).  See  company,  multitude,  couple. 

flock,  v.  i.  To  gather  or  move  in  companies  or  crowds. 

Friends  daily  flock.  Dry  den. 

Birds  of  a  feather /oc A-  together.  Proverb. 

flock,  v.  t.  Rare.  1.  To  assemble  into  a  flock  or  company. 

2.  To  crowd  or  crowd  about  as  a  flock, 
flock  bed.  A  bed  filled  with  flocks  or  locks  of  coarse  wool, 
or  pieces  of  cloth  cut  up  fine, 
flock  paper  Paper  coated  with  flock, 
flock  powder-  Powdered  flock,  or  wool  refuse, 
flock  printing.  A  process  of  impressing  with  size  or  var¬ 
nish  and  dusting  with  flock  powder, 
flock'wise  (flbk'wl//),  adv.  In  a  flock  or  flocks, 
flock'y  (-T),  a.  Resembling,  or  abounding  with,  flock  or 
flocks ;  floecose. 

flO  coon'  (fltf-koon'),  n.  [F.  flocon  flock  of  wool,  fr.  L. 
floccus.  Cf.  flock  of  wool.]  Zool.  The  soft  waxy  secre¬ 
tion  of  certain  insects.  (See  flocculent,  a.,  3.) 
floe  (flo),  n.  [Cf.  Dan. /a#  af  iis,  iis flage,  Sw.  flaga,  flake, 
i&flaga ,  i&flake,  Norw.  dial  .flo  a  layer,  smooth  flat  piece, 
Icel.  fld  layer,  stratum,  and  E.  flag  a  flat  stone.]  The 
floating  ice  formed  in  a  sheet  or  field  on  the  surface  of  the 
sea  or  other  body  of  water  ;  also,  a  low,  flat,  free  mass  of 
floating  ice,  generally  broken  from  a  field, 
floe'berg'  (-bffrg'),  n.  A  berg  of  floe  ice. 
flog  (fl5g),  V.  I.  ;  flogged  (fl5gd)  ;  flog'ging  (flbg'Tng). 
[Of  uncertain  origin,  perh.  imitative  ;  or  cf.  L .  flagellar e  to 
whip.  Cf.  flagellate.]  1.  To  beat  or  strike  with  a  rod 
or  whip  ;  to  whip  ;  to  lash  ;  to  chastise  with  repeated  blows. 

2.  To  cast  a  fishline  into  repeatedly  ;  as,  to  flog  a  stream 
for  trout. 

3.  To  surpass  ;  excel.  Dial.  Eng.  or  Slang. 

to  flog  &  dead  horse,  to  attempt  revival  of  interest  in  a  dead 
subject,  —  to  f.  round,  or  through,  the  fleet,  Nav .,  to  row  a 
sailor  alongside  each  ship  of  tlie  fleet  and  there  give  him 
a  certain  number  of  lashes,  —  one  of  the  harshest  punish¬ 
ments  of  former  days.  Obs.  or  Hist. 
flog,  v.  i.  To  flap  violently,  as  a  sail, 
flog,  n.  Act  of  flogging ;  also,  the  sound  or  impact  as  of  a 
blow  in  flogging. 

Now  and  again  a  spot  of  almost  boiling  water  would  fall  on  the 
dust  with  th eflog  of  a  frog.  Kipling. 

flog'ger  (flbg'Sr),  n.  One  that  flogs;  specif.,  a  bung  start, 
flog'ging  (flbg'Tng),  p.  pr.  <Sc  vb.  n.  of  flog.  —  flogging 
chisel,  a  large  cold  chisel,  used  in  chipping  castings.  —  f. 
hammer,  a  small  sledge  for  striking  a  flogging  chisel, 
floilg  (fl5ng),  n.  [Of  same  origin  as  flawn ,  flan ,  a  metal 
disk.]  Stereotyping.  A  mass  of  paper  sheets,  with  paste 
between,  laid  on  type  and  beaten  to  make  a  matrix  or  mold, 
flood  (flud),  n.  [ME.  flod  a  flowing,  stream,  flood,  AS. 
flod  ;  akin  to  D.  vloed ,  OS.  flod,  OHG .  fluot,  G.flut ,  Icel. 
flotS ,  Sw.  &  Dan.  flod,  Goth .  flodus ;  from  the  root  of  E. 
flow.  See  flow,  v.  i. ]  1.  A  great  flow  of  water  ;  a  body 

of  moving  water  ;  the  flowing  stream,  as  of  a  river  ;  esp., 
a  body  of  water  rising,  swelling,  and  overflowing  land  not 
usually  thus  covered ;  a  deluge  ;  a  freshet ;  an  inundation. 

A  covenant  never  to  destroy 
The  earth  again  by  flood.  Milton. 


2.  The  flowing  in  of  the  tide;  the  semidiurnal  swell  or 
rise  of  water  in  the  ocean  ;  —  opposed  to  ebb  ;  as,  young 
flood  ;  high  flood. 

There  is  a  tide  in  the  affairs  of  men. 

Which,  tuken  at  th e  flood,  leads  on  to  fortune.  Shak. 

3.  The  watery  element  ;  specif.,  the  sea. 

Thorough  flood ,  thorough  tire, 

I  do  wander  everywhere.  Shak. 

4.  A  great  flow  or  stream  of  any  fluid  substance  ;  as,  a 
flood  of  light ;  a  flood  of  lava  ;  hence,  a  great  quantity 
widely  diffused  ;  an  overflowing  ;  a  superabundance  ;  as,  a 
flood  of  bank  notes  ;  a  flood  of  paper  currency. 

5.  Excessive  menstrual  discharge. 

the  Flood,  the  Deluge  of  the  days  of  Noah  (Gen.  vii.). 
flood  (flud),  r.  t.  ;  flood'ed  ;  flood'ing.  1.  To  overflow  ; 
inundate  ;  deluge  ;  as,  the  swollen  river  flooded  the  valley. 
2.  To  cause  or  permit  to  be  inundated  ;  to  fill  or  cover  with 
water  or  other  fluid  ;  as,  to  flood  arable  land  for  irrigation; 
to  fill  to  excess  or  to  its  full  capacity  ;  as,  to  flood  a  coun¬ 
try  with  a  depreciated  currency. 

flooded  gum,  any  one  of  several  Australian  gum  trees,  esp. 
Eucalyptus  gunnii ,  the  cider  gum,  and  E.  terelicoi'nis. 
flood,  v.  i.  To  pour  or  issue  like  a  flood, 
flood  anchor.  Naut.  The  anchor  by  which  a  ship  is  held 
while  the  tide  is  rising. 

flood  arch-  A  bridge  arch  for  the  water  of  a  flood  to  pass 
through. 

flood'cock'  (flud'kbk'),  n.  Naut.  A  cock  by  which  sea 
water  can  be  admitted  to  flood  powder  magazines,  etc. 
flood  dam.  Civil  Engin.  A  dam  for  a  flash,  esp.  for  sup¬ 
plying  a  flush  of  water  to  drive  logs, 
flood  fence.  A  fence  so  secured  that  it  will  not  be  swept 
away  by  a  flood. 

flood  flanking.  Engin.  Embanking  w  ith  stiff  and  moist 
clay,  the  crevices  left  when  dry  being  filled  with  mud. 
flood'gate'  (flud'gat'),  n.  1.  A  gate  for  shutting  out,  ad¬ 
mitting,  or  releasing,  a  body  of  water  ;  a  sluice  or  sluice 
gate  ;  specif.,  the  lower  gate  of  a  lock  ;  —  often  used  fig. 

TearB  do  stop  the  floodgates  of  her  eyes.  Snak. 

2.  The  stream  stopped  by  or  allowed  to  pass  by  a  flood¬ 
gate  ;  a  flood.  “  A  whole  floodgate  of  facts.”  J.  Ward. 
flood'mark'  (-mark'),  n.  The  mark  or  line  to  which  the 
tide,  or  a  flood,  rises  ;  high-water  mark, 
flood-om'e-ter  (-Qm'e-ter),  n.  [ flood  -f  -meter. ]  An  in¬ 
strument  for  measuring  the  height  of  a  flood, 
flood  plain  Phys.  Geog.  The  flat,  along  a  stream,  cov¬ 
ered  by  w  ater  at  the  flood  stage, 
flood  tide  The  rising  tide  ;  —  opposed  to  ebb  tide. 
floor  (flor  ;  201),  n.  [AS. /or;  akin  to  D.  vloer,  G.  flur 
field,  floor,  entrance  hall,  Icel.  flor  floor  of  a  cow  stall,  cf. 
Ir.  &  Gael,  lar  floor,  ground,  earth,  W.  llawr;  perh.  akin 
to  L.  plaints  level.  Cf.  plain  smooth.]  1.  The  bottom 
or  lower  part  of  any  room  ;  the  part  upon  which  we  stand 
and  upon  which  the  movables  in  the  room  are  supported. 

2.  Hence,  any  ground  surface,  as  tlie  bottom  of  the  sea  or 
the  invert  of  the  chamber  of  a  canal  lock. 

3.  The  structure  formed  of  beams,  girders,  etc.,  with 
proper  covering,  which  divides  a  building  horizontally  into 
stories ;  hence,  a  story  of  a  building.  See  story  ;  double¬ 
framed  floor,  Illust. 

4.  The  surface,  or  the  platform,  of  a  structure  on  which 
to  walk  or  travel ;  as,  the  floor  of  a  bridge. 

6.  Shipbuilding,  a  The  bottom  of  a  vessel  on  either  side 
of  the  keelson  or  vertical  keel;  esp.,  the  flat  part  of  the 
hull  next  to  the  keel,  b  A  timber  of  the  frame  lying 
across  the  keel  or  deep  plate  of  the  transverse  framing 
between  the  frame  and  reverse  frame  angles. 

6.  The  main  level  space  in  a  room,  distinguished  from 
any  platform  or  gallery;  specif. :  a  The  common  business 
part  of  an  exchange,  b  The  part  of  a  legislative  chamber 
or  meeting  room  occupied  by  the  members ;  hence,  the 
right  to  speak  from  one’s  place  on  the  floor. 

7.  Brewing.  A  batch  of  grain  spread  out  for  steeping. 

8.  Mining,  a  The  rock  underlying  a  stratified  or  nearly  hor¬ 
izontal  deposit,  b  A  horizontal,  flat  ore  body.  Raymond. 
9  A  unit  in  earthwork,  18  or  20  feet  square  and  a  foot 
deep  ;  —  called  also  float.  Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 

floor,  v.  t.  ;  floored  (fiord);  floor'ing.  1  To  cover  with 
a  floor  ;  to  furnish  with  flooring;  as,  to  floor  a  house  with 
pine  boards. 

2.  To  strike  down  or  lay  level  with  the  floor  ;  to  knock 
down  ;  hence,  to  silence,  puzzle,  confuse,  or  defeat,  as  by 
a  conclusive  answer  or  retort ;  as,  to  floor  an  opponent. 

3  To  finish  or  make  an  end  of;  to  put  through;  as,  to 
floor  a  college  examinat  ion.  Slang. 

4.  To  place  on  or  near  the  floor,  as  a  picture  for  exhibi¬ 
tion.  Colloq. 

5.  To  spread  on  the  floor,  as  grain, 
floor'age  (flor'aj),  n.  Floor  space, 
floor  arch-  An  arch  having  a  flat  extrados. 
floor  clamp,  cramp,  or  dog  An  imple¬ 
ment  for  tightening  the  seams  of  floor 
boards  before  nailing  them  in  position. 

floor'cloth'  (flor'klSth' ;  205),  n.  1.  A 
heavy  textile  fabric,  painted,  var¬ 
nished,  or  saturated  with  waterproof 
material  for eDFermg  floors;  oilcloth.  n00rClam_ 

2.  A  cloth  to  wash  or  mop  a  floor  with.  2  Floor  Board  ;  3 
floor  frame.  A  frame  supporting  a  Clamp. 

floor,  as  of  a  railroad  car  or  m  a  ship, 
floor  hanger,  a  Mach.  A  shaft  bearing  secured  to  a  floor, 
b  Arch.  A  stirrup  iron  to  support  a  floor  frame, 
floor'head'  (flor'hgd'),  n.  Naut.  Any  of  the  upper  extrem¬ 
ities  of  the  floor  timbers  of  a  vessel. 


flock  (  flfik),  n.  Agric.  A  disease 
of  cultivated  mushrooms,  caus¬ 
ing  the  gills  to  merge  in  hard 
masses,  —  flock'y  (-T),  a. 
flock  duck.  A  scaun  duck, 
flock'et,  n.  [Of.  OF.  floqvet , 
dim.  of  OF.  &  Y.floc.  See  flock 
of  wool.]  A  loose,  long-sleeved 
garment.  Ohs. 

flock'ing.  p.  pr.ifvh.  n.  of  flock. 
flocking  fowl.  =  flock  duck. 
flock'less.  a.  See  -less. 
flock 'ling,  n.  A  member  of  a 
flGck.  Ohs.  [crowds.  06.«.| 
flock'ly.  adv.  In  flocks;  ini 
flock  'man  ( flCk'nv'n),  n.  A  man 
in  charge  of  a  flock, 
flock 'mas  ter  (-mas'ttfr),  n.  An 
owner  or  overseer  of  flocks  of 
sheep. 

flock'meal.flock'mele. adv.  [AS. 
focmtelum.  See  meal  part.] 
In  a  flock  or  body.  Ohs. 


flock'owner  (-onT-r),  n.  An 
owner  of  flocks  of  sheep, 
flod.  •f*  flood.  [Scot. I 

flod'der.  v.  t.  To  flood.  08*.  | 
flodge  (flfii),  n.  A  pool  ;  a  pud¬ 
dle.  Dial.  Eng. 
floe  flat.  =  floe  rat. 
floe  rat.  The  ringed  seal, 
flog  (flfig),  v.  i .  if  t.  To  tire  out; 
flag.  Dial.  Eng. 
flogd.  Flogged.  Ref.  Sp. 
flog'ga-ble  (flfig'd-b’l),  a.  Suit¬ 
able  tor  a  flogging, 
flog'ging-ly,  adv.  of  flogging. 
flogh.  Obs.  pret.  of  flay. 
floghen.  Obs.  pret.  pi.  and  p.  p. 
of  FLEE. 

floght'er.  v.  i.  [Cf.  flauoht, 
flocht.J  To  vacillate.  Ohs. 
flog'mas  ter,  h.  One  in  charge 
of  floirging,  ns  in  a  prison, 
flog'ster  (fl  fig's  t?r),  n.  One 
who  flogs.  Rare. 


floigene,  floine.  n.  [Cf.  OF. 
flonin.]  Kind  of  small  ship.  Obs. 
floite.  FLUTE, 
flok.  f  FLOCK. 

flokarde,  n.  [OF.  flocart.~\  A 
kind  of  flowing  veil.  Obs. 
floke.  •[*  FLUKE, 
flokke.  +  flock. 
floine.  flomme.  +  flume. 
flon.  flone.  d*  flank. 
flong.  Obs.  pret.  and  p.  p.  of 
ELINO.  [-ABLE.  I 

flood'a-ble  (fl<56d'rt-b’l),  a.  See| 
flood  'age  (-ilj).  n.  Inundation.  R. 
flood'er,  n.  One  that  floods, 
flood'ing,  p.  pr.  if  vb.  n.  of 
FLOOD. 

flood'leBB.  a.  See  -less. 
flood'let,  n.  See -let. 

Flood's  ligament  (fldbdz).  Anat. 
A  ligament  of  the  inner  side  of 
the  shoulder  joint,  passing  from 
the  inner  edge  of  the  glenoid 


cavity  to  the  leaser  tuberosity  of 
the  humerus. 

flood'y  (flfid'Y),  a.  Pertaining 
to  the  flood,  or  sea.  Obs. 
flook  (flook).  Obs.  or  Scot,  and 
dial. Eng. var. of  fluke,  [can. I 
flook'an.  fluk'an.  Vara,  ol’  flu- I 
floom.  Var.  of  flume. 
floon,  n.,  pi.  of  flank.  Ohs. 
floor.  Dial.  Eng.vnr.  of  flower. 
floor,  n.  Something  that  floors, 
or  discomfits.  Colloq. 
floor  chisel.  A  calking  chisel 
for  decks  and  floors, 
floord-  Floored.  Ref.  Sp. 
floor'er,  n.  One  that  floors. 
floor'leBB.  a.  See  -less. 
floor  sand.  Sand  for  a  floor; 
specif.,  the  sand  forming  the 
floor  of  a  foundry, 
floorth.n.  Floor ';  flooring.  Ohs. 
floor  trader.  Stock  Exchanges. 
=  ROOM  TRADER. 


floor'ing  (flor'Tng),  p.pr.  ct*  vb.  n.  of  floor.  Specif. :  vb.  n, 
a  A  platform,  floor,  or  pavement,  b  Material  for  a  floor 
or  floors  (in  sense  1).  —  flooring  clamp  or  cramp.  =  floor 
clamp.  —  f.  machine,  a  machine  for  simultaneously  planing 
and  matching  floor  boards,  etc. 
floor  light-  A  frame  with  glass  panes  in  a  floor, 
floor  Plan  Arch.  A  horizontal-section  drawing  showing 
the  thickness  of  walls  and  partitions,  arrangement  of  pas¬ 
sages,  apartments,  and  openings  at  any  floor  of  a  house, 
floor  Plate.  A  plate  let  in,  or  forming  part  of,  a  floor;  esp., 
a  large  circular  revolvable  slotted  plate  set  in  a  slotted 
iron  floor  so  that  the  plate  and  floor  together  serve  as  a 
boring;  mill  (called  a  floor-plate  boring  mill).  It  is  used  for 
machining  large  heavy  work  by  tools  bolted  temporarily 
to  the  floor. 

floor'walk  or  (flor'w'bk'er),  n.  One  who  walks  about  in  a 
large  retail  store  as  an  overseer  and  director.  U.  S. 
flop  (A5p),  v.  i.  ;  flopped  (flbpt) ;  flop'ping.  [A  variant 
of  flap.']  Collog.  or  Dial.  1.  To  strike  about  with  some¬ 
thing  broad  and  flat,  as  a  fish  with  its  tail,  or  a  bird  with 
its  w  ings  ;  to  rise  and  fall  ;  as,  the  brim  of  a  hat  flops. 

2.  To  throw  one’s  self  heavily,  clumsily,  or  flabbily;  as, 
to  flop  down  into  a  chair. 

3.  To  change  suddenly  ;  as,  he  flopped  to  the  other  party, 
flop,  v.  t.  Colloq.  or  Dial.  1.  To  flap,  clap,  or  strike, 

heavily  or  clumsily. 

2.  To  turn  or  drop  suddenly  and  somewhat  heavily  ;  to 
plump  ;  as,  to  flop  one’s  self  down, 
flop,  11.  Colloq.  or  Dial.  1.  Act  or  sound  of  flopping. 

2.  A  stroke;  a  flap.  Obs. 

3.  That  which  flops  or  is  likely  to  flop,  as  any  tiling  liquid 
or  soft  against  its  container.  Rare. 

4.  A  soft  hat  with  a  brim  that  flops,  or  flaps. 

flop'py  (-T),  a.; -Pi-ER(-t-er);  -pi-est.  Flopping;  tending  to 
flop.  Colloq.  —  flop'pi  ly  (-T-1T),  adv.  —  flop'pi-ness,  n. 
Flo'ra  (flo'ra  ;  201),  n.  [L.,  from  flos,  flans,  flower.  See 
flower.]  1.  Rom.Relig  Goddess  of  flowers  or  of  bloom¬ 
ing  vegetation,  whose  festival,  Flo-ra'li-a  (fio-ra'lT-d), 
was  celebrated  on  April  28  (in  imperial  times,  April  28  to 
May  3)  with  games,  mimes,  and  dances.  Her  cult  was 
ancient  and  indigenous,  but  the  festival,  which  was  an 
occasion  of  license,  was  of  later  origin  (238  b.  c.). 

2.  Fern.  prop.  name.  F.  Flore  (flor);  It.  Flora  (flo'ra). 

3.  A stroti.  See  asteroid,  Table. 

4.  [/.  c.]  Bot.  a  The  plants,  collectively,  that  grow 
spontaneously  within  a  given  region,  or  belong  to  a  given 
period  ;  as,  the  flora  of  Cuba;  the  Cretaceous  flora.  Cf. 
fauna,  la  b  A  book  in  which  tlie  plants  of  a  given  area 
or  period  are  described  in  systematic  order.  Cf.  fauna,  2. 
Flo'ra’s-paintbrush  (flo'raz).  a  The  orange  hawkweed.  b 
The  tassel  flower. 

flo'ral  (fio'ral ;  201),  a.  [L.  Floralis  belonging  to  Flora: 
of.  F  .floral.  See  Flora.]  1.  [ cap.~\  Pertaining  to  Flora. 
2.  Bot.  Pertaining  to,  or  resembling,  a  flower;  made  of 
flowers;  as,  floral  structure,  floral  characters,  floral 
decorations. 

floral  element,  Phytogeog .,  a  group  of  plants  forming  one 
of  the  constituents  of  a  given  flora,  and  composed  of  geo¬ 
graphically  or  habitally  related  species ;  as,  introduced 
plants  form  one  of  tlie  leading  floral  elements  in  island 
vegetation.  —  f.  envelope.  Bot.  =  perianth.  —  t.  firecracker, 
a  Californian  liliaceous  plant  (Brevoortia  ida-maia)  often 
cultivated  for  its  showy  scarlet  flowers.  —  f.  leaf,  a  One 
of  the  modified  leaves  forming  the  perianth  of  a  flower,  as 
a  sepal  or  petal,  b  A  bract. 

Flore  and  Blanche  flor'  (flor,  blansh'flor').  A  pair  of 
lovers  in  a  popular  medieval  romance,  versions  of  which 
exist  in  French,  German,  English,  Spanish,  and  other 
languages.  Adverse  fate  separates  the  two,  Blancheflor 

foing  into  distant  captivity  and  the  slavery  of  a  seraglio. 

’lore,  however,  traces  her  and  in  spite  of  everything 
reaches  her.  Their  great  love  so  moves  the  sultan  that  he 
spares  their  lives  and  makes  them  happy.  The  names  (It. 
Floi'io  and  Biancofiore)  w’ere  adopted  by  Boccaccio  in  his 
prose  romance  “  II  Filocolo.” 


flo're-ate  (flo're-at),  v.  i.  ;  flo're-at'ed  (-at'Sd) ;  flo're- 
at'ing  (-at'Tng).  [L.  floreus  of  flowers.]  To  become 
adorned  with  or  as  if  with  flowers. 

A  passionate  love  of  Christ  has  j/oreated  into  splendor  of  wor¬ 
ship.  £.  Baring -Gould. 

Flor'ence  (florins),  n.  [From  the  city  of  Florence :  cf.  F. 
Jlorence  a  kind  of  cloth,  in  OF.  a  florin.]  1.  A  city  of  Italy. 
2-  [/.  c.]  A  gold  florin.  Obs. 

3.  [/.  c.]  A  woolen  cloth  made  in  Florence.  Obs.  or  Hist. 

4.  [f.  c.]  A  silk  dress  material,  a  thin  taffeta;  also,  a 
corded  barege  or  grenadine. 

5.  A  red  wine  of  Tuscany.  Obs. 

Florence  flask,  a  round  or  pear-shaped  glass  flask  with  a 
long  neck,  and  often  covered  with  straw’  or  the  like,  in 
winch  olive  oil  or  wine  is  brought  from  Italy;  also,  a 
chemist’s  vessel  of  similar  shape,  usually  of  thin  glass. 
See  flask,  Illust.  —  F.  Iris.  =  Florentine  iris.  —  F.  leaf,  a 
yellow  alloy  or  metal  leaf,  or  foil,  used  for  decorating.— 
F.  oil,  a  superior  grade  of  olive  oil  exported  from  Florence. 


Flor'en  tine  (flbr'£n-ten  ;  -tin  ;  277),  a.  [L.  F/orentinus , 
fr.  Fiorentia  Florence  :  cf.  F.  floreidin.~\  Belonging  or  re¬ 
lating  to  Florence,  in  Italy. 

Florentine  experiment,  an  experiment  designed  to  show’  that 
a  liquid  cannot  be  raised  by  suction  beyond  a  limited 
height  (about  34  feet  for  water),  said  to  have  been  brought 
by  Florentine  workmen  to  the  attention  of  Galileo.  See 
barometer.  —  F.  iris,  a  European  iris  (Iris  florentina)  hav¬ 
ing  large  w’hite  flowers.  It  is  one  of  the  parents  of  the 
German  iris  common  in  gardens  (see  under  German)  and 
its  rhizome  yields  the  perfume  knowm  as  orris.  —  F.  lake,  a 
cochineal  lake  containing  an  excess  of  alumina.  —  F.  Illy, 
Her.,  the  giglio.  —  F.  marble,  a  vase,  statuette,  or  other  orna- 


floor'ward  (flor'wCrd  ;  201),  a. 
if  adv.  See -ward.  [-wise.  I 
floor'wise7  (-wlz'),  adv.  See| 
flooB.  n.  sing.  Sf  pi.  See  COIN, 
flop,  adv.  9f  interj .  With  an  act 
or  ^ound  of  flopping.  Colloq. 
flop'dock'.  Yar.  of  flaudock. 
flop'per,  n.  [From  flop,  v.] 
( Uictnat flops  ;  specif.,  a  young 
(luck  or  other  game  bird, 
flop'wlng',  n.  The  lapwing. 
Flor..  or  flor.  Ahbr.  Florida;  flo¬ 
ruit  (L.,  he.  or  she,  flourished), 
l!  Flo-ra'li-a  (flo-ra'lY-d ),  n.  pi. 
[I...  prop.  neut.  pi.  of  Floralis .] 
See  Flora,  1.  [flowers.! 

flo'ral-ize,  v.  t.  To  adorn  with| 
flo 'rally,  ar/r.  of  floral. 
flo'ra-mor.  flo'ra-mour,  n.  [L. 
flos,  f  oris,  flower  -f  amor  love  : 
cf.  OF.  fleur  d'amour  (Cot- 
grave).]  Any  cultivated  ama¬ 
ranth,  e9p.  Amaranthus  cauda- 


tus  and  A.  hybrid  vs.  Obs. 
flo'ran  fflo'rdn),  n.  Mining.  Tin 
ore  scarcely  perceptible  in  the 
stone;  tin  ore  stamped  very  fine, 
flore.  F  floor,  flower. 
flo're-al,  a.  [L.  floreus  of 
flowers.]  Floral.  Obs.  or  R. 

II  FloWal'  (flo'ra' al'),  v.  IF.] 
See  Revolutionary  calen¬ 
dar. 

flor'en.  Var.  of  florin. 
Flor'ence  (flfir'^ns),  n.  (F.,  fr. 
L.  FI  o  re  n  t  i  a ,  prop.,  bloom, 
flourishing  condition,  prosper- 
ity,  fr  .floreus,  p.  pr.  of  flnrere 
to  flourish,  to  bloom.]  Fern 
prop.  name.  L.  Floi'entia  (flO- 
rSn'shY-d  ;  -shd);  It.  Fiorenza 
(fyfi-rPn'tsa) ;  Sp.  Florencia 
(flo-n'n'thya'i  •,  Ger.  Fiorentia 
(flfi-rcn'tsl-ii).  Dim.  Flossie. 
flor'enee,  n.  The  sweet  fennel, 
flor'ent,  a.  [L .florens,-entis,  p. 


ale,  senate,  efire,  itm,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofa ;  eve,  6vent,  find,  recent,  maker ;  Ice,  Ill ;  old,  obey,  orb,  5dd,  sftft,  connect ;  use,  unite,  urn,  tip,  circus,  menu  ; 

||  Foreign  Word.  Obsolete  Variant  of.  -f  combined  with.  =  equals. 
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ment  cut  from  a  nearly  white  Italian  variety  of  alabaster. 

—  Florentine  mosaic,  a  mosaic  of  hard  or  semiprecious 
stones,  often  so  chosen  and  arranged  that  their  natural 
colors  represent  leaves,  flowers,  and  the  like,  inlaid  in 
a  background,  usually  of  black  or  white  marble.  —  F.  prob¬ 
lem,  Math.,  to  find  the  area  of  the  surface  of  a  curved  dome, 
allowing  for  the  windows ;  — proposed  (1692)  by  Viviani, 
and  discussed  by  the  early  promoters  of  the  calculus.  —  F. 
receiver,  Chew.,  a  receiver  having  attached  near  the  base 
a  tube  or  spout,  which  rises  nearly  to  the  level  of  the  top. 
It  is  used  in  distilling  oils  with  steam. 

Flor'en-tine  (flor'cn-ten  ;  -tin;  277),  w.  1.  A  native  or 
inhabitant  of  Florence. 

2.  [f.  c.]  A  kind  of  twilled  silk  dress  fabric,  heavier  than 
florence.  It  is  used  in  figured  and  striped  patterns  for 
waistcoats,  and  plain  for  women’s  dresses. 

3.  [/.  c.~]  A  kind  of  pudding,  tart,  or  meat  pie.  Obs. 
flo  res'cence  (flo-rSs'ens),  n.  [L.  florescens ,  p.  pr.  of  flo- 

rescere  to  begin  to  blossom,  incho.  ix.florere  to  blossom, 
fr.  flos ,  floris,  flower.  See  flower.]  State  of  being  in 
bloom ;  blossoming  ;  anthesis.  —  flo-ros'ceilt  (-flnt),  a. 
flo'ret  (fld'rSt ;  201),  n.  [OF.  florete,  F.  fleurette ,  dim.  of 
OF.  flor ,  F.  fleur.  See  flower  ;  cf.  floweret,  ferret  a 
kind  of  tape.]  1.  Bot.  A  small  flower  ;  specif.,  one  of 
the  numerous  small  flowers  which  collectively  compose 
the  head  or  capitulum  in  composite  plants,  as  the  daisy  or 
dandelion.  See  composite,  I! lust. 

2.  [F.  fleuret.~\  A  blunt  sword  for  fencing.  Obs. 

3.  Silk  Manuf.  Yarn  spun  from  floss  silk, 
flo'ret  ed.  a.  Decorated  with  small  flowers. 

flo'ri  at  ed  (tlo'rT-at/Sd  ;  201 ),  a.  Having  floral  ornaments, 
or  having  a  floral  form  ;  as,  floriated  capitals  of  Gothic 
pillars ;  floriated  lace. 

flo'ri-a'tion  (-a'shwn),  n.  a  Floral  ornamentation,  b  A 
musical  flourish.  Rare. 

llo'rl  can  (-ktfn),  n.  Also  flo'ri  kan,  flo'ri-ken.  Either  of 
two  bustards  of  India,  Houbaropsis  bengalensis  and  Sy- 
pheotis  aurita ,  the  latter  distinguished  ns  lesser  fiorican.' 
Ilo'ri-culture  (flo'rT-kul'tyr  ;  flbr'T-  ;  201),  n.  [L.  flos , 
floris ,  flower  -}-  cultura  culture.]  The  cultivation  of  orna¬ 
mental  flowering  plants.  —  flari-cul'tur-al  (-kQl'^ur-al), 
a.  —  flo  ri  cul'tur-al  ly,  a</t\  —  flo  ri-cul'tur  istw*. 
flor'id  (flSr'Td),  a.  [L .  floridus,  fr.  flos,  floris,  flower.  See 
flower.]  1.  Covered  with  or  abounding  in  flowers;  flowery. 
Noiv  Rare.  “  A  pleasant  and  florid  tree.”  Jer.  Taylor. 

2.  Embellished  with  flowers  of  rhetoric ;  enriched  to  ex¬ 
cess  with  figures;  excessively  ornate  ;  as,  a  florid  style. 

3.  Music.  Flowery  ;  embellished  ;  running  in  rapid  melod¬ 
ic  figures,  divisions,  or  passages,  as  in  variations  ;  full  of 
floriture  or  elaboration.  Of  counterpoint :  =  figurate. 

4  Bright  in  color;  flushed  with  red;  of  a  lively  reddish 
color  ;  as,  a  florid  countenance. 

5  Vigorous  ;  buxom  ;  blooming;  as,  &  florid  old  age.  Rare. 
Syn.  —  Ornate,  rhetorical,  figurative.  —  Florid,  flowery 
come  into  comparison  in  their  rhetorical  senses.  A  florid 
style  is  excessively,  often  heavily,  ornate  ;  a  flowery  style 
abounds  in  (especially)  romantic  or  sentimental  figures  of 
speech  ;  as,  “  The  expressions  are  more  florid  and  elaborate 
in  these  descriptions  [of  Paradise]  than  in  most  other  parts 
of  the  poem.  .  .  .  Milton’s  exuberance  of  imagination  has 
poured  forth  ...  a  redundancy  of  ornaments  on  this  seat 
of  happiness  and  innocence  ”  (Spectator) ;  “The  soldier 
breathed  the  gallantries  of  France,  and  every  flowery  court¬ 
ier  writ  romance  ”  {Pope);  “  A  preacher  .  .  .  looking  anx¬ 
iously,  at  the  end  of  each  peculiarly  flowery  sentence,  to  see 
whether  her  saintship  there  is  clapping  or  not  ”(C.  Kings¬ 
ley).  But  the  words  are  often  indistinguishable  in  meaning. 

Flor'i-da  (fl<5r'T-da),  n.  1.  One  of  the  United  States. 

2.  An  orange  from,  or  like  those  from,  Florida. 

Florida  arrowroot,  a  kind  of  arrowroot  obtained  in  Florida 
from  the  coontie,  or  wild  sago  ( Zamia ) ;  also,  the  plant  it¬ 
self.  —  F.  bean,  the  large  beanlike  seed  of  any  of  several 
West  Indian  fabaceous  plants,  esp.  of  cowhage  or  the  snuff¬ 
box  bean.  These  seeds  are  commonly  washed  up  on  the 
Florida  coast,  and  are  often  polished  and  made  into  orna¬ 
ments.  —  F.  boxwood,  a  small  celastraceous  shrub  or  tree  of 
southern  Florida  (Schspfleria  frutescens)  having  very  hard 
wood.  —  F.  clover.  =  Mexican  clover.  —  F.  gallinule.  See 
gallinule.  —  F.  laurel,  the  sweetleaf .  —  F.  mahogany,  the  red 
bay.  —  F.  moss,  the  long  moss.  —  F.  plum,  a  eupnorbiaceous 
tree  (Dry petes  lateriflora)  of  the  West  Indies  and  Florida  ; 
also,  its  dry  drunaceous  fruit.  —  F.  (juinine,  Georgia  bark. 

—  F.  water,  a  kina  of  (proprietary)  toilet  water, 
flo-rid'i-ty  [flo-rTd'T-tT),  n.  Florid  state  or  quality, 
flo-rif'er  0U3  (flo-iTUer-fts),  a.  [L.  florifcr ;  flos,  floris, 

flower  -}-  ferre 
to  bear.]  Bear¬ 
ing  flowers; 
specif.,  Hort ., 
blooming  freely 
or  abundantly. 

—  flo  -rif 'er  - 
ous -ness.  n. 

llor'in  (rior'Tn), 
ft.  [F. florin ,  It. 

fiorino,  orig.,  a  Florentine  Florin  of  1252. 


Florentine  coin,  with  a  lily  on  it,  fx.floren  flower,  fr.  L. 
flos.  See  flower.]  Orig.,  a  gold  coin  first  struck  in  Flor¬ 
ence  in  1252  and  noted  for  its  beauty  ;  hence,  any  of  various 
European  coins,  at  first  of  gold  and  afterward  of  silver  ; 
specif.  :  a  An  English  gold  coin  of  Edward  III.,  issued  at 
six  shillings,  b  An  Austrian  silver  coin  worth  48.2  cents, 
or  about  two  shillings,  last  coined  in  1892.  There  are  also 
double  florins,  c  The  Dutch  gulden.  See  gulden,  d  A 
silver  coin  ot  Great  Britain  worth  two  shillings  (48.7  cents), 
first  coined  in  1849.  There  is  also  a  double  florin, 
flo'ri  pon'di-o  (Ho'rT-pSn'dT-o),  n.  [Sp.,  fr.  L .flos, floris, 
flower  pondus  weight.]  A  Peruvian  solanaceous  plant 
( Datura  sanguinea )  with  narcotic  seeds,  from  which  an  in¬ 
toxicant  is  prepared  by  the  natives.  It  is  said  to  have 
been  used  bv  the  Inca  priests  to  induce  delirium,  the  rav¬ 
ings  caused  by  it  being  accepted  as  inspired  prophecies, 
flo'rist  (fl5'rTst ;  fl5r'Tst ;  201),  n.  [Cf.  V.  fleuriste,  floriste, 
fr.  F.  fleur  flower.  See  flower.]  A  cultivator  of,  or  dealer 
in,  ornamental  flowers  or  plants, 
flo-ris'tics  (flo-rls'tlks),  7i.  [L.flos,  floris,  flower.]  The 
branch  of  phytogeography  which  deals  with  plant  species 
from  the  numerical  standpoint,  i.  e.,  with  reference  to 
their  distribution  and  relative  abundance.  —  flo  ris'tic,  a. 
flo'rists’  flow  er  (flo'rTsts;  flbr'Tsts).  A  flower  or  plant 
commonly  cultivated  and  sold  by  florists  ;  specif.,  in  Eng¬ 
land,  any  plant  with  horticultural  varieties  whose  parent 
species  are  unknown  or  no  longer  cultivated,  as  the  dahlia, 
gladiolus,  etc. ;  in  the  United  States,  any  flower  raised  to 
be  cut  from  the  plant  for  sale,  as  the  rose  or  carnation, 
flo'rous  (-flo'rus ;  201).  [L.  - florus ,  fr.  flos,  floris,  flower. 
See  flower.]  A  suffix  used  to  signify  having  (so  many) 
flowers ; flowered  ;  as,  multi/Zorows,  mnflorous,  noctiflorous. 
flO'ru  la  (flo'roo-lri ;  201),  n.  ;  pi.  L.  -lm  (-le),  E.  -las 
|  (-Idz).  [NL.  dim.  See  Flora.]  Bot.  A  flora  of  a  small, 

1  restricted  area  or  a  particular  geological  horizon, 
flos'cu-lous  (flb.s'ku-lws),  a.  1.  Flowery.  Rare. 

2.  Bot.  a  Composed  of  florets ;  discoid,  b  Tubular.  Rare. 
flOS  fer'ri  (fl5s  fSr'i).  [L.,  flower  of  iron.]  Min.  A  va¬ 
riety  of  aragonite,  occurring  in  delicate  white  coralloid 
forms  ;  —  common  in  beds  of  iron  ore. 
flosh  ( fl5sh),  n.  [Cf.  flush  to  cause  to  flow.]  Metallurgy. 
A  rude  mortar  formerly  used  in  Cornish  stamp  mills,  and 
provided  with  shutters  instead  of  screens, 
floss  (fl8s  ;  205),  n.  [Prob.  fr.  It .floscio  flabby,  soft,  seta 
floscia  floss  silk  (peril,  through  F.  floche  in  soie  floche).~\ 

1.  Waste  or  short  silk  fibers  which  cannot  be  reeled  ;  esp. 
the  short  loose  threads  which  form  the  outer  part  of  the 
silkworm’s  cocoon  and  must  be  removed  before  the  main 
fiber  can  be  reeled  off. 

2.  Bot.  The  styles  of  the  pistillate  flowers  of  maize  ;  silk. 

3.  Untwisted  filaments  of  silk  ;  floss  silk. 

4.  A  fluffy  substance  or  surface. 

5-  A  body  feather  of  an  ostrich.  They  are  soft,  and  gray 
from  the  female  and  black  from  the  male, 
floss,  n.  [Cf.  G.  floss  a  float.]  Metal,  a  Vitrified  oxide 
or  earth  floating  fluid  on  the  iron  in  the  puddling  furnace, 
b  A  floss  hole,  c  White  cast  iron  for  converting  into  steel, 
floss  hole  a  A  hole  at  the  back  of  a  metallurgical  fur- 
nace^  at  which  the  slag  passes  out.  b  The  tap  hole  of  a 
melting  furnace. 

floss  silk-  [See  1st  floss.]  a  Waste  silk  from  the  cocoons 
in  winding,  b  Lustrous  silk  thread  made  from  short  and 
fine  fiber,  carded  and  spun,  but  not  of  strands  twisted  to¬ 
gether,  thus  retaining  a  loose  and  downy  character.  It  is 
much  used  in  embroidery. 

floss  thread-  A  soft  flaxen  yarn  or  thread,  used  for  em¬ 
broidery  ;  —  called  also  linen  floss,  and  floss  yarn, 
floss'y  (fiSs'T),  a.  ;  floss'i-er  (-T-er) ;  floss'i-est.  Pertain¬ 
ing  to,  made  of,  or  resembling,  floss  ;  hence,  light ;  downy, 
flo'ta  (flo'td),  n.  [Sp.  See  flotilla.]  A  fleet  ;  esp.,  a 
fleet  of  Spanish  ships  which  formerly  sailed  every  year  from 
Cadiz  to  Vera  Cruz,  in  Mexico,  to  transport  to  Spain  the 
productions  of  Spanish  America. 

flo'tage  (flo'taj),  n.  [Cf.  OF.  flotage,  F.  flottage,  fr.  flot- 
ter  to  float.]  1.  Act  or  state  of  floating  ; 
power  or  capacity  for  floating.  V  — 

2.  That  which  floats  on  the  sea  or  on  rivers. 
flo'tant  (-tSnt),  a.  [OF.  flo/ant,  F.  flottant, 
p.  pr.  of  flotter  to  float.]  Her.  a  Flying  in  \ 

the  air  ;  floating,  b  Swimming.  \  7 

ilo-ta'tion  (flo-ta'slr&n),  n.  [Cf.  F.  flottation  a  \ 
floating,  flottaison  water  line,  fr.  flotter  to  float. 

See  flotsam.]  1.  Act,  process,  or  state  of  floating.  piaiJne[ 

2.  Com.  &  Finance.  Act  of  financing,  or  floating,  a  0  nn 
commercial  venture  or  an  issue  of  bonds,  stock,  or  the  like. 

3.  Method  of  floating  or  buoying  up. 

flo'ta  tlve  (  flo'td-tiv),  a.  Of,  pert,  to,  or  aiding,  flotation, 
flo  til'la  (flo-ttl'd),  n.  [Sp.  flotilla ,  dim.  of  flota  fleet ; 
akin  to  F .  flotte  ;  prob.  of  G.  origin  and  akin  to  E.  float. 
See  float,  />.]  A  small  fleet  or  a  fleet  of  small  vessels, 
flot'sam  (fl5t'sam),  n.  Also,  formerly,  flot'san,  flot'sen, 
etc.  [OF.  flotaison ,  prop,  a  floating,  F.  flottaisoji  water 
line,  fr.  OF.  floter  to  float,  F.  flotter ;  prob.  of  G.  or  D. 
origin,  and  akin  to  E .  float.  See  float,  n.  tfc  v. ;  cf.  Jet- 


pr.  of  flonre  to  bloom,  flourish.] 
Flourishing;  flowery.  Obs. 

Flo  ren'ti-us  (flo-ren'shY-us),  n. 
A  knight  in  Gower’s**  Confessio 
Aniantis”  who  binds  himself  to 
marry  a  deformed  hag,  pron  ided 
she  tells  him  the  answer  to  the 

Question,44  What  all  women  most 
esire,’’  on  obtaining  which  his 
life  depends.  The  answer  is, 
**  Sovereignty  of  man’B  love.” 
The  hag  on  the  wedding  night 
changes  to  her  true  form  of  a 
beautiful  young  princess,  from 
which  she  nad  been  transformed 
by  her  stepmother  until  she 
should  gain  the  love  of  the  most 
highly  reputed  knight.  Chau¬ 
cer’s  “  Wife  of  Bath’s  Tale  ”  has 
a  treatment  of  the  same  story, 
flo-ret't^o.  flo-ret'ty.  Vars.  of 

ri.KUIf  KTTKK. 

flo-re'tum  <  flo-re'trtm),  v.;  L.  pi. 
-ta  (-ta).  [NL.,  fr.  L. flos, floris, 
flower.  Cf.  arboretum.]  Lot. 
A  flower  garden.  Rare. 
flo'rey,  n.  [F .  florae,  jtenrte •; 
fr.  fleur  flower.]  A  blue  pig¬ 
ment  made  from  scum  of  dyes 
Containing  indigo.  Obs.  or  A. 
flo'ri- age.  n.  [L.  flos,  floris, 
flower.]  Bloom  ;  blossom.  Obs. 
flo'ri-ate  (flo'rY-fit;  201),  a. 
Floriated. 


flo-ric'o-mous  (flfc-rYk'fi-mtfs), 
a.  [L.  floricomtis  ;  flos,  floris, 
4-  coma  hair.]  Having  the  head 
adorned  with  flowers.  Obs. 
Flo-rid'e  ®  (flo-rld'P-e),  n.  pi. 
[NL.]  Syn.  of  Riiodoimiyce.e. 
—  flo-rid'e-ous  (-ns),  a. 

Flo  rid'i-an  (-Y-dn),  a.  Of  or 
pertaining  to  Florida.  —  /».  A 
native  or  citizen  of  Florida, 
flor'id-ly.  adv.  of  florid. 
flor'id-ness,  n.  See  n  e**. 
flori-fl-ca'tion  (flo'rY-fY-ka'- 
shun  ;  201),  n.  [L.  flos,  floris, 
flower  -+■  flcation.j  State  or 
process  of  flowering;  anthesis. 
flo'ri-form,  a.  [L.  flos,  floris, 
flower  -+-  -form.']  Having  the 
form  of  a  flower, 
flo-rig'er-ous  (flu-rYj'5r-ws),  a. 
[l.floriqer.]  Bearing  flowers.  R. 
flo-rig'ra-phy  (fln-rYg'rd-fY),  n. 
[L.  flos,  floris,  flower  4-  -qra- 
phy. )  The  language  or  symbol¬ 
ism  of  flowers,  ns  expressed  in 
historical  literature, 
flo'ri-kan,  flo'ri-ken.  Vars.  of 
FLORICAN. 

flo'ri-lege  <  flo'rY-lPj),  or  flo'ri- 
le'gi-um  (-le'jY-wm ).  n. :  L.  pi. 
-leoia  (-a). [L.flori/egus  flower- 
culling  ;  cf.  F.  florileye. ]  1.  A 

collection  or  gathering  of  flow¬ 
ers  ;  also,  fig.,  a  descriptive  list 


of  flowers  ;  a  flora. 

2.  An  anthology.  Obs. 
flo/ri-ma'ni-a  (Cma'nY-a),  n.  [L. 
flos,  floris,  flower  4-  E.  mania.] 
A  mania  for  flowers.  Rare.  — 
flo'ri- ma'nist  (-nYst),  n.  Rare. 
Flor'i-mel  (fl  5  r'Y-m  C  1),  n.  A 
character  in  Spenser’s  “Faerie 
Queene,”  representing  womanly 
sweetness,  the  name  signifying 
lit.  “  honr-v-flower.” 
flo'ri-mer.’  4  floramor. 
flo-rip'a  rous  (AO-rYp'd-n/s).  a. 
[L.  flori  par  us  ;  flos,  fl  o  r  i  s, 
flower  4-  parere  to  bring  forth.] 
Rot.  Producing  flowers.  Rare. 
flo'ri-scope,  flo'ro-acope,  v.  [L. 
flos,  floris  -4  -scope.)  An  instru¬ 
ment  for  examining  flowers, 
florise.  florish.  +  flourish. 
Flo-ris'sant  (flo-rYs'dnt),  n. 
[From  Florissant,  in  Colorado.] 
(feol.  An  early  Tertiary  forma¬ 
tion  in  South  Park,  Colorado, 
noted  for  its  extraordinary 
number  of  insect  remains, 
florlsshen.  4  flourish. 
flo'rist  ry.  ».  The  practice  of 
the  florist’s  art  or  skill. 
flo/rl-su'gent  (fl5/rY-sa'i^nt ; 
201),  a.  [L.  flos,  floris,  flower 
4-  stiffens,  -evtis,  p.  pr.  of  suqere 
to  suck.]  Sucking  honey  from 
flowers,  as  certain  birds. 


flo'rit-ry.  4  flow  retry. 
Flor'i-zel  (flfir'Y-zPl),  n.  1.  In 
Shakespeare’s  “  Winter’s  Tale," 
a  prince  of  Bohemia  in  love 
with  Perdita,  whom  he  marries. 
2.  King  George  IV.  of  Eng- 
I  land  a  name  assumed  bv  him 
:  in  his  correspondence,  as  Prince 
of  Wales,  with  the  actress  Mrs. 
Robinson  (Perdita). 
flo-roon'  (flo-roon'),  n.  [F. 
fleuron.  See  flower.]  A  bor¬ 
der  worked  with  flowers, 
flo-roun'.  4  fleuron. 

|l  flo'nx-it  (flo'roh-Yth  l  L.l  lie 
(or  she)  “  flourished;  abbr../L 
flor'u-lent  (flhr'fl-l^nt),  a.  [L. 
florvlentus.]  Flowery;  blossom¬ 
ing  ;  floriated.  Rare. 
flo'ry  (fld'rY),  a.  Her.  Fleury. 
See  cross,  1 1 lust. 
flo'ry,  a.  Vain;  conceited.  Scot. 
floscarapy.  n.  [L.  flos  campi 
1  flower  ot  the  field.]  A  kind  of 
small  r<-il  flower.  Obs. 
flos'cle,  n.  I  See  floscule.]  A 
flower.  Obs. 

flos'cu-lar  (flSs'kfl-ldr),  a.  Hot. 
j  Flosculous. 

Floa/cu-la'ri-a  (-la'rY-A’),  n. 
[NL.,  fr.  L.flosmlus  a  floweret.] 

I  Zool.  A  genus  of  rotifers  in 
i  which  the  female  is  attached 
!  and  tubicolous  with  a  lobed  disk 


sam.]  Law.  Wreckage  of  a  ship  or  its  cargo  found  float¬ 
ing  on  the  sea  ;  —  in  distinction  from  jetsam  and  ligan. 
flounce  (flouns),  v.  i. ;  flounced  (flounst)  ;  flounc'ing 
(floun'sTng).  [Cf.  OSw .flunsa  to  plunge.]  To  throw  the 
limbs  and  body  one  way  and  the  other  ;  to  spring,  turn,  or 
twist  with  sudden  eflort  or  violence;  to  struggle,  as  a 
horse  in  mire  ;  to  flounder ;  to  throw  one’s  self  with  a  jerk 
or  spasm,  often  as  in  displeasure. 

With  his  broad  fins  and  forky  tail  he  laves 

The  rising  surge,  und  flounces  in  the  waves.  Addison. 
flounce,  a.  A  flouncing  ;  a  sudden  jerking  of  the  body, 
flounce,  adv.  With  a  flouncing  motion, 
flounce,  n.  [From  earlier  frounce.  See  frounce.]  1.  A 
strip  gathered  and  sewed  on  by  its  upper  edge,  and  left 
hanging,  as  on  a  woman's  dress,  tap.  around  the  skirt. 

2.  A  leather  flap  on  a  holster, 
flounce,  v.  t.  To  deck  with  a  flounce  or  flounces  ;  as,  to 
flounce  a  petticoat  or  a  frock. 

flounc'ing  ( floun'sYng),  n.  Stuff  for  making  dress  flounces; 
also,  a  flounce,  or  flounces. 

floun'der  (floun'der),  n.  [Cf.  Sw .flundra;  akin  to  Dan. 
flynder ,  Icel.  flytSra  ;  or  cf.  OF.flondre,  of  Scand.  origin.] 
1.  In  a  broad  sense,  any  member  of  the  flatfish  family 
(Pleuronectidae),  but  commonly  used  either  alone  or  in 
combination  to  designate  species  of  the  typical  genus,  Pleu- 
ronectes ,  and  allied  genera.  In  England  esp.  F/esus  flesus , 
in  America  the  summer  flounder  ( Paralichthys  denta - 
tus),  called  also  plaice ,  the  Southern  flounder  (P.  letho- 


Winter  Flounder  ( PseudojAeuronectes  americanus). 


stigma ),  and  the  winter  flounder,  or  common  flatfish  ( Pseu - 
dopleuronecles  americanus ),  are  important  food  fishes. 

2.  Shoemaking .  A  tool  used  in  crimping  boot  fronts, 
floun'der,  v.  i. ;  floun'dered  (-derd) ;  floun'der-ing. 
[Perh.  of  imitative  origin  ;  cf.  D.  flodderen  to  flap,  splash 
through  mire,E.  flounce,  t ».?’.]  To  fling  the  limbs  and  body, 
as  in  making  efforts  to  move  ;  to  struggle,  as  a  horse  in 
the  mire,  or  as  a  fish  on  land  ;  to  roll,  toss,  and  tumble. 

They  have  floundered  on  from  blunder  to  blunder. 

Sir  W.  Hamilton. 

floun'der,  v.  t.  To  cause  to  flounder ;  to  obstruct.  Obs. 
floun'der,  n.  Act  of  floundering. 

flour  (flour),  ?i.  [OF.  flor,  F.  fleur  de  farine  the  flower 
(i.  e.,  the  best)  of  meal,  cf.  Sp.//o?*  de  la  harina  superfine 
flour,  Icel.  flur  flower,  flour.  See  flower.]  The  finely 
ground  meal  of  wheat,  and  hence  of  any  other  grain  ;  esp., 
the  finer  part  of  meal  separated  by  bolting  ;  hence,  the  fine 
and  soft  powder  of  any  substance  ;  as,  flour  of  emery  ;  flour 
of  mustard.  The  chief  constituents  of  wheat  flour  are 
starch,  gluten,  water,  fat,  and  ash.  In  ordinary  American 
milling,  the  grades  are  :  (1)  first  patent  ;  (2)  second  jjatenl ; 
(3)  first  clear ;  (4)  second  dear ;  (5)  red  dog.  Ordinary,  or 
straight,  flour  is  equivalent  to  a  mixture  of  the  first  three ; 
the  fifth,  or  lowest,  grade  is  used  chiefly  in  the  arts  ana 
for  feeding  animals.  The  remainder  of  the  wheat  kernel 
constitutes  bran  and  shorts.  For  Graham  flour  the  entire 
kernel  is  used,  and  for  entire-u  heat  flour  all  but  the  coarser 
bran;  these  have  about  the  same  nutritive  value  as  straight, 
or  pateut,  flour,  but  are  less  thoroughly  digestible, 
flour,  r.  t.  ;  floured  (flourd)  ;  flour'ing.  1.  To  grind 
and  bolt ;  to  convert  into  flour ;  as,  to  flour  wheat. 

2.  To  sprinkle  with  flour. 

3.  Mining.  To  break  up  into  fine  particles  or  globules ;  — 
said  of  mercury.  Also,  v.  i. 

flour  beetle.  Any  of  various  beetles 
which  breed  in  flour,  meal,  and  simi¬ 
lar  substances,  often  rendering  them 
unfit  for  food,  esp.  applied  to  Tribo- 
lium  confusum  and  T.  ferrugineum , 
and  to  Echocerus  maxillosus  and  E. 
comutus ,  and  Palorus  ratzeburgi, 
all  of  which  are  small,  rather  elon¬ 
gated,  flattened,  brown  beetles.  They 
are  also  called  flour  weevils. 
flour  bolt.  Milling.  A  gauze-covered 
revolving  cylindrical  Irame  or  reel, 
for  sifting  the  flour  from  the  refuse 
in  the  meal  yielded  by  the  stones, 
flour  dresser.  A  machine  for  sorting  Pl°ur  Beetle  (  Trxbo - 
and  distributing  flour  according  to  ywm  C07<£,/-V,mt)*  -A 
grades  of  fineness.  ImaS°  5  B  Larva* 

flour'ish  (flur'Tsh),  v.  i.  ;  flourished  (-Tsht) ;  flourish¬ 
ing.  [ME.  florisshen,  flurisshen ,  OF.  flurir ,  florir ,  F. 
fleurir,  fr.  L .florere  to  bloom,  fr. flos,  floris,  flower.  See 
flower,  2d  -ish.]  1.  To  bear  flowers;  to  blossom.  Obs. 


bearing; long  setae.  It  the  type 

of  a  family,  Flos  cu-la-ri'i  dae 
(-Id-rT'l-de),  including  also  the 
genus  Stepnanoceros.  —  flos  cu- 
la'ri-an  (-la'rY-<Yn;  115),  a.  A-  n. 
flos'cule  (flOs'kQl),  71.  [Ij.flos- 
culus,  dim.  of  flos  flower  :  cf.  F. 
floscule.]  Rot.  A  floret.  Obsolcs. 
flos'eu-’et.  n.  Aflowerlet.  Obs. 
flos'eu  li  sen-ten  ti-a'rum 
flCs'k  fi-ll  sr n  teiUsh  la'ru  m). 
[L.]  Flowerets  of  thoughts. 
flo8'cu-lose  (fl5s'kfl-l5s),a.  Bot. 
Flosculous. 

flose,  r.  t.  ?To  be  shaggy.  Obs. 
flosh  (flbsh).  Scot,  and  dial. 
Eng.  vnr.  of  flash,  pool, 
flosh  silk.  Floss  silk.  Rare. 
floss,  n.  [Cf.  G.  floss  a  float.] 
A  small  stream  of  water.  Eng. 
floss,  n.  Rushes  or  reeds  collec¬ 
tively.  Scot.  Dial.  Enq. 
Flos'si'e.  n.  See  Florence. 
flos  8i-fi-ca'tion  (flfis'Y-fY-ka'- 
shrin),  n.  [Cf.  flori fication.] 
Florifiention.  Rare. 
flot  (flbt).  Obs.  or  Scot,  and 
dial.  Eng.  var.  of  float. 
flot  (fl5t),  71.  =  flat,  ti.,  7. 
flot.  TI.  [Cf.  FLOAT.]  Scum  of 
boiling  broth.  Scot. 
flotch  4  flitch. 
flote.  Obs.  or  dial.  Eng.  var.  of 
float. 


flote.  Obs.  or  dial.  Eng.  pret.  of 
FLITE. 

flote.  //.  [OF.]  A  number  go¬ 
ing  together  ;  company.  Obs. 
flote  grass,  a  The  marsh  fox¬ 
tail.  b  A  kind  of  manna  grass 
( Panicularia  flu  i  tans). 
floter.  4  flutter. 
flo'ter-y.  4  fluttkry. 
flote8se.  n.  [Cf.  flot  scum.] 
Scum  ;  dripping.  Obs. 
floth'er.  n.  [Of  uncertain  ori¬ 
gin.]  A  flake.  Obs. 
fiots  (flCts),  ri.  pi.  [F.,  pi.  of 
yfofawave.]  A eedlework.  Rib¬ 
bon  or  lace  trimmings  in  rows 
of  overlapping  loops  resembling 
small  waves  or  ripples, 
flot'son.  Var.  of  flotsam. 
flot'ten,  p.  p.  of  flket,  v.  t. 
Flooded;  skimmed.  Obs. 
flot'ter.  v.  t.  [Cf.  float,  t\] 
To  flood  ;  wet  ;  float.  Obs.  Scot. 
flou.  4  flew,  pret.  of  fly. 
floud.  4  flood. 
flounce,  r.t.  To  fling,  flap,  8lam, 
or  the  like.  Obs .  or  A’.  [  Sp .  I 

floun'derd.  Floundered.  Ref.\ 
floun'der-man,  n.  A  vender  of 
flounders. 

flour  4  floor,  flower. 
flour  copper  =  float  coffer  a. 
flour'ing,  p.  pr.  If  v b.  n.  of 
flour. 


food,  foot ;  out,  oil ;  chair  ;  go  ;  sing,  iqk  ;  then,  thin  ;  nature,  verdure  (250) ;  k  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144) ;  boN ;  yet ;  zh  =  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Guidb. 

Full  explanations  of  Abbreviations,  Signs,  etc.,  immediately  precede  the  Vocabulary. 


FLOURISH 


836 


FLUCTUANT 


2.  To  grow  luxuriantly;  to  increase  and  enlarge,  as  a 
healthy  growing  plant ;  to  thrive. 

A  tree  thrives  and  flourishes  in  a  kindly  .  .  .  soil.  Bp.  Home. 

3.  To  be  prosperous  ;  to  increase  in  wealth,  honor,  com¬ 
fort,  happiness,  or  whatever  is  desirable  ;  to  thrive  ;  to  be 
prominent  and  influential ;  specif.,  of  authors,  painters, 
etc.,  to  be  in  a  state  of  activity  or  production  ;  of  art, 
science,  state  civilization,  etc.,  to  reach  or  beat  the  height 
of  its  development  or  influence. 

When  all  the  workers  of  iniquity  do  flourish.  Ps.  xcii.  7. 

4.  To  use  florid  language  ;  to  indulge  in  rhetorical  figures 
and  lofty  expressions ;  to  be  flowery. 

They  dilate  .  .  .  and  flourish  long  on  little  incidents.  I.  Watts. 

6.  To  make  bold  and  sweeping,  fanciful,  or  wanton  move¬ 
ments,  by  way  of  ornament,  parade,  bravado,  etc. ;  to 
play  with  fantastic  and  irregular  motion. 

6.  To  make  ornamental  strokes  with  the  pen  ;  to  write 
graceful,  decorative  figures. 

7.  To  execute  an  irregular  or  fanciful  strain  of  music  by 
way  of  ornament  or  prelude. 

Why  do  the  emperor's  trumpets  flourish  thus  ?  Shak. 

8.  To  boast;  vaunt;  brag.  Pope. 

flourish  (fiur'Tsh),  v.  1  1.  To  cause  to  bear  flowers,  or 

to  grow  luxuriantly.  Ohs. 

2.  To  adorn  with  flowers  or  beautiful  figures,  either 
natural  or  artificial ;  to  ornament ;  embellish. 

Coif  of  white  cutwork .flourished  with  silver.  N.  H.  Moore. 

3.  To  embellish  with  rhetorical  figures  or  ostentatious  elo¬ 
quence  ;  to  6et  off  with  a  parade  of  words.  Obs. 

4.  To  cause  to  look  fair  ;  to  justify.  Obs. 

Sith  that  the  justice  of  your  title  to  him 
Doth  flourish  the  deceit.  Shak. 

6  To  move  in  bold  or  irregular  figures  ;  to  swing  about  in 
circles  or  vibrations  by  way  of  show  or  triumph  ;  to  bran¬ 
dish  ;  flaunt ;  as,  to  flourish  a  sword. 

6.  To  develop  or  expand  with  flourishes.  Obs. 

Syn.  —  See  brandish. 

llourlsh,  n.  1.  Bloom  or  flowers  on  fruit  trees.  Scot. 
&  Dial.  Eng. 

2.  Act  or  state  of  blooming ;  luxuriant  growth.  Obs. 

3.  A  flourishing  condition  ;  prosperity  ;  vigor. 

The  Roman  monarchy,  in  her  highest  flourish.  Howell. 

4.  Showy  decoration  ;  gloss ;  display.  Obs. 

5.  Something  made  or  performed  in  a  fanciful,  wanton,  or 
vaunting  manner,  by  way  of  ostentation,  to  excite  admira¬ 
tion,  etc. ;  ostentatious  embellishment ;  ambitious  copi¬ 
ousness  or  amplification ;  parade  of  words  and  figures ; 
show  ;  as,  a  flourish  of  rhetoric  or  of  wit. 

6.  A  fanciful  stroke  of  the  pen  or  graver ;  a  merely  deco¬ 
rative  figure. 

7.  A  fantastic  or  showy  musical  passage  ;  a  strain  of 
triumph  or  bravado,  not  forming  a  regular  part  of  a  musical 
composition  ;  a  call ;  a  fanfare  ;  as,  a  flourish  of  trumpets. 

8.  The  waving  of  a  weapon  or  other  thing;  a  brandish¬ 
ing  ;  as,  the  flour  ish  of  a  sword  or  a  whip. 

flourish  illg,  p.  pr.  dr  vb.  n.  of  flourish.  —  flourishing 
thread,  linen  thread  for  mending  linen  and  for  fancy  work, 
flour'lsh-y  (flQr'Tsh-Y),  a.  Having  flourishes  ;  flourishing  ; 
as  a  flourish y  air.  -  — 


flour  mill-  A  mill  for  grind¬ 
ing  and  sifting  flour, 
flour  moth.  A  small  moth 
(Ephestia  kuehniella)  whose 
larva  feeds  on  flour  and 
meal,  and  is  very  trouble¬ 
some  in  mills  ;  —  called  also 
Mediterranean  flour  moth. 
flour  worm  The  larva  of 
any  of  the  various  insects 
which  breed  in  flour,  meal, 
etc.,  esp.  that  of  the  flour 
moth. 

flour'y  (-T),  a.  Of  or  re¬ 
sembling  flour ;  mealy; 
covered  with  flour, 
flout  (flout),  v.  t.;  floitt'ed  ; 
flout'ing.  [Prob.  fr.  ME.  flouien  to  play  the  flute ;  cf. 
OD.  fluyten  to  play  the  flute,  to  jeer,  D.  fluiten,  fr.  fluit 
flute,  fr.  F.  See  flute.]  1.  To  mock  or  insult ;  to  treat 
with  contempt.  “  Phillida  flouts  me.”  Walton. 

2.  To  say  in  mocking.  Obs.  Shak. 

flout,  v.  i.  To  practice  mocking  ;  to  behave  with  con¬ 
tempt  ;  sneer  ;  fleer  ;  —  often  with  at. 

Fleer  and  gibe,  and  laugh  and  flout.  Swift. 

flout,  n.  1.  A  mock  ;  an  insult;  a  jeer  ;  a  scoff;  hence, 
mockery;  jeering. 

Who  put  your  beauty  to  this  flout  and  scorn.  Tennyson. 
2.  A  subject  of  flouting.  Obs. 
flow  (flo),  v.  i. ;  flowed  (flod) ;  flow'ing.  [AS.  flowan; 
akin  to  D.  vloeijen ,  Icel.jfda  to  deluge,  Gr.  TrAcieu/  to  float, 
sail,  and  prob.  ultimately  to  E.  float,  fleet.  Cf.  flood.] 

1.  To  move  with  a  continual  change  of  pYace  among  the 
particles  or  parts,  as  a  fluid  ;  to  change  place  or  circulate, 
as  a  liquid  ;  to  stream  ;  run  ;  as,  rivers  flow  from  springs 
and  lakes  ;  tears  flow  from  the  eyes. 

The  quality  of  the  imagination  is  to  flow,  and  not  to  freeze. 

Emerson. 

2.  To  become  liquid  ;  to  melt.  Obs. 

The  mountains./fotcetf  down  at  thy  presence.  Is.  lxiv.  3. 

3.  To  proceed ;  to  issue  forth ;  as,  wealth  flows  from  in¬ 
dustry  and  economy. 

4-  To  glide  along  smoothly,  without  harshness  or  asperi¬ 
ties ;  as,  a  flowing  period;  flowing  numbers;  to  sound 
smoothly  to  the  ear ;  to  be  uttered  easily. 

5.  To  hang  loose  and  waving  ;  as ,  flowing  locks. 

The  imperial  \mrp\e  flowing  in  his  train.  A.  Hamilton. 

6.  To  rise,  as  the  tide ;  —  opposed  to  ebb ;  as,  the  tide 
flows  twice  in  twenty-four  hours. 

The  river  hath  thrice  flowed,  no  ebb  between.  Shak. 


Flour  Moth  ( Ephestia  kueh¬ 
niella).  a  Imago,  x  1$  ;  b  Lar¬ 
va,  x  2. 


7.  To  have  or  be  in  abundance ;  to  abound  ;  to  be  full,  so 
as  to  run  over  ;  to  be  copious  ;  as,  th e  flowing  bowl. 

In  that  day  .  .  .  the  hills  shall  flow  with  milk.  Joel  iii.  18. 

8.  To  express  one’s  feelings.  Pare. 

The  mother  flowed  in  shallower  acrimonies.  Tennyson. 

9.  Med.  To  suffer  from  excessive  menstruation. 

10.  Math.  To  vary  uniformly.  Newton. 

flow  (flo),  v.  t.  1.  To  cause  to  flow;  as,  he  flowed  wax  over  it. 

2.  To  cover  with  water  or  other  liquid  ;  to  overflow ; 
inundate ;  flood. 

3.  Founding.  To  run  (molten  metal)  through  the  mold  to 
carry  off  bubbles,  sullage,  etc. 

4.  Naut.  To  slack  the  sheet  of  (a  sail)  to  spill  the  wind, 
flow,  7i.  1.  Act  or  manner  of  flowing,  or  streaming  ;  as,  the 
flow  of  a  brook.  “  A  fine  flow  of  brown  hair.”  C.  Bronte. 

2.  Physics.  The  type  of  motion  characteristic  of  fluids, 
that  is,  of  gases,  liquids,  and  viscous  solids.  Flow  implies 
freedom  of  motion  among  the  particles  of  the  moving  sub¬ 
stance,  and  consequent  permanent  change  of  form  under 
the  action  of  forces.  Ordinarily  rigid  solids,  as  lead,  may 
be  made  to  exhibit  similar  or  analogous  phenomena  under 
great  pressure. 

3.  A  stream  of  water  or  other  fluid,  or  a  mass  of  matter 

that  has  flowed  when  molten,  as  of  lava ;  hence,  any  stream 
or  gradually  changing  continuum.  “  The  flow  of  conscious 
states.”  Stout. 

4.  The  quantity  that  flows  in  a  certain  time,  as  of  water 
passing  a  particular  point ;  also,  the  quantity  (of  milk) 
given  regularly  by  a  cow  or  other  animal. 

6.  A  deluge  ;  flood.  Obs. 

0.  The  tidal  setting  in  of  water  from  the  ocean  to  the  shore. 

7.  Any  gentle,  gradual  movement  or  procedure  of  thought, 
diction,  music,  or  the  like,  resembling  the  quiet,  steady 
movement  of  a  river ;  also,  a  continuous  or  copious  out¬ 
pouring,  as  of  words. 

The  feast  of  reason  and  th e  floiv  of  soul.  Pope. 

8  A  form  or  arrangement  suggesting  a  gentle  or  unbroken 
movement;  as,  a  graceful  flow  of  lines  in  a  drawing  or  of 
drapery  in  a  statue. 

9.  Porcelain  Manuf.  A  flux  to  blend  colors  in  firing. 

10.  [Cf.  Norw.  dial,  floe,  Icel.  floi.]  A  low-lying  piece  of 
watery  land  ;  morass.  Scot.  <i*  Dial.  Eng. 

flow'age  (flo'aj),  n.  1.  Act  of  flowing  or  flooding,  or  state 
of  being  flooded ;  also,  the  liquid  that  flows  or  overflows. 

2.  Mech.  Flow  ;  deformation  by  intermolecular  shear,  as 
distinguished  from  fracture. 

flow'er  (flou'er),  n.  [ME.  flour, OF.  flour,  flur,flor,  F.fleur, 
fr.  h.flos ,  floris.  Cf.  blossom,  effloresce,  floret,  florid, 
florin,  flour,  flourish.]  1.  In  popular  usage,  that  part 
of  a  seed  plant  which  normally  bears  reproductive  organs, 
esp.  when  some  or  all  of  its  parts  are  colored  or  conspicuous; 
a  bloom  or  blossom.  The  word  is  thus  used  not  only  of  single 
blossoms  with  colored  floral  leaves,  as  the  pansy,  rose, 
etc.,  but  of  a  whole  inflorescence  or  cluster,  as  the  head  of 
a  daisy  or  clover.  In  this  sense  floral  structures  destitute 
of  perianth,  as  those  of  grasses,  oaks,  elms,  etc.,  would 
not  be  called  flowers.  Cf.  bloom,  n. 

2.  Any  plant  cultivated  or  esteemed  for  its  blossoms  ;  as, 
a  garden  planted  with  flowers  instead  of  vegetables. 

3.  Bot.  In  the  higher  plants,  a  modified  shoot  of  the  spo- 
rophyte,  adapted  for  re¬ 
productive  purposes,  and 
consisting  of  a  shortened 
axis  bearing  one  or  more 
series  of  floral  leaves,  of 
which  some  or  all  are 
sporophylls.  In  the 
widest  sense  the  term 
may  be  applied  to  the 
metamorphosed  repro¬ 
ductive  shoots  of  gym- 
nosperms  and  many 
pteridophytes,  as  the 
cone  of  a  pine  or  that  of 
a  horsetail.  Some  bot¬ 
anists,  however,  follow 
popular  usage  in  limit¬ 
ing  flower  to  those 
structures  of  seed  plants 
in  which  there  is  an  ob¬ 
vious  floral  envelope.  In 
this  sense  neither  the  conifers,  nor  the  oaks,  willows, 
grasses,  etc.,  can  be  said  to  produce  true  flowers.  Struc¬ 
tural  analogies  and  the  preponderance  of  opinion,  however, 
favor  the  wider  application  of  the  word.  A  typical  com¬ 
plete  flower  of  a  seed  plant  consists  of  an  external  protec¬ 
tive  envelope,  or  perianth,  often  differentiated  into  calyx 
and  corolla /  an  andrcecium,  composed  of  one  or  more 
stamens,  which  bear  microspores,  or  pollen  grains  ;  and  a 
gyncecium ,  often  called  a.  pistil,  consisting  of  one  or  more 
carpels  bearing  ovules,  each  of  which  contains  a  megaspore ; 
the  latter,  when  fertilized  by  the  contents  of  the  micro- 
spore,  organizes  from  its  egg  cell  a  new  individual  or  em¬ 
bryo,  which  remains  for  a  time  dormant  in  the  seed. 

4.  An  ornament;  specif.  :  a  A  figure  of  speech;  an  orna¬ 
ment  of  style,  b  Eccl.  An  ornament  on  the  back  of  a 
chasuble,  and  sometimes  passing  round  the  neck  and  in 
front,  consisting  of  rich  embroidery  in  floral  design,  c 
Print.  A  typographical  ornament. 

6-  The  fairest,  freshest,  and  choicest  part,  sample,  or  ex¬ 
ample  of  anything  ;  as,  the  flower  of  an  army,  or  of  a  fam¬ 
ily  ;  the  state  or  time  of  freshness  and  bloom,  or  of  vigor ; 
prime  ;  as,  the  flower  of  life,  that  is,  youth. 

The  flower  of  the  chivalry  of  all  Spain.  Southey. 

0.  Grain  pulverized;  meal;  flour.  Obs. 

7-  pi.  Old  Chem.  A  substance  in  the  form  of  a  powder, 
especially  when  condensed  from  sublimation. 

8.  pi.  [OF.  flour s,  F.  fleurs,h.  fluor  &  Rowing.  See  fluor.] 

Menstrual  discharges.  Lev.  xv.  24. 

flower  of  Bristol,  the  scarlet  lychnis.  —  f.  of  Constantinople.  = 
flower  of  Bristol.  —  f.  of  gold,  the  goldenrod.  —  f.  of  Jove, 


Flower  of  Marshmallow  in  Section. 
a  Epicalyx  ;  b  Calyx  ;  c  Petal  ;  d 
Andrcecium  ;  /  Gyncecium  ;  e 
Ovule. 


jovi).  —  Flower  of  Kings 


m],  King  Arthur;  —  a  titn 
:  Ex  ’  " 


Flower-de-luce. 


a  European  campion  ( Lychnis  flos-iox 
[a  translation  of  L.  Flos  Re  gum],  Kii  w 
first  given  to  him  by  Joseph  of  Exeter,  a  Latin  poet  of  the 
12th  century.  —  f.  of  the  gods,  a  handsome  orchid  of  South 
Africa  ( Disa  grandiflora)  cultivated  for  its  red  flowers.  — 
f.  of  the  winds,  Naut.,  the  figure  of  a  compass  printed  on  old 
charts,  represented  with  a  rose  in  the  center.  —  flowers  of 
benzoin,  benzoic  acid.  —  f.  of  madder,  a  formerly  important 
preparation  of  madder  made  by  macerating  the  pulverized 
root  and  washing  the  product.  Called  also  madder  bloom, 
refined  madder.  —  t.  of  tan,  the  irregular  cakelike  yel¬ 
low  patches  formed  on  spent  tan  by  the  plasmodium  of  a 
myxomycete  or  slime  fungus  (JEthalium  septicum).  —  f.  of 
wine,  a  growth  or  scum  formed  on  wine  in  fermentation, 
due  to  certain  yeast  fungi.  —  f.  of  zinc,  zinc  oxide, 
flow'er  (flou'er),  v.  i.  ;  flow'ered  (-erd)  ;  flow'er-ing. 
[From  the  noun.  Cf.  flourish.]  1.  To  blossom  ;  to 
bloom  ;  to  produce  flow  ers  ;  as,  this  plant  flowers  in  June. 

2.  To  come  into  the  finest  or  fairest  condition. 

When  flowered  my  youthful  spring.  Spenser. 

3.  To  froth;  to  ferment  gently,  as  new  beer.  Obs. 

4.  To  come  off  as  flowers  by  sublimation.  Obs. 
flow'er,  v.  t.  1.  To  cause  to  bear  flowers  ;  to  grow  until 

the  bloom  appears ;  as,  to  flower  azaleas  under  glass. 

2.  To  embellish  with  flowers  ;  to  adorn  with  or  as  if  with 
flowers  ;  as,  flowered  silk. 

flow'er-age  (-aj),  n.  State  of  flowering;  flowers  in  gen¬ 
eral  ;  floral  ornament. 

flower  bud  An  unopened  flower  ;  a  bud  which  produces 
a  flower  instead  of  foliage  leaves.  ..  .» 

flower  CUP-  a  A  calyx,  b  The  cuplike  interior  of  a 
flower.  Ch i efly  Archaic  or  Poetic  al. 
flow'er— de-luce'  (flou'er-de-lus'),  n. 

[Corrupted  fr.  fleur-de-lis.]  The  iris  ; 
specif.,  the  form  chosen  for  the  royal 
emblem  of  France  by  Charles  V.,  prob¬ 
ably  the  white-flowered  Florentine  iris 
(/.  florentina).  See  fleur-de-lis,  2. 
flow'er-et.  A  small  flower  ;  a  floret, 
flower  head.  Bot.  A  capitulum,  as  that 
of  the  daisy. 

flow'er-ing,  vb.  n.  of  flower.  Specif.: 

1.  Act  or  state  of  blossoming,  or  the 
season  when  plants  blossom  ;  anthesis  ; 
florescence. 

2.  Act  of  adorning  with  flowers, 
flow'er-ing.  p.  pr.  of  flower.  Specif. : 

p.  a.  Having  conspicuous  flowers  ;  — 
used  as  an  epithet  with  many  names  of 
plants,  the  whole  phrase  often  designating  a  species  unre¬ 
lated  to  that  indicated  by  the  noun. 

flowering  almond,  a  small  Japanese  rosaceous  shrub  (Amyg- 
dalus  japonua),  often  cultivated  in  gardens  for  its  pink 
or  blush-white  flowers.  —  f.  ash,  the  fringe  tree.  —  f.  box, 
cowberry  a.  —  f.  currant,  the  buffalo  currant.  —  f.  cypress, 
the  tamarisk.  — f.  dogwood,  a  common  dogwood  of  the 
eastern  United  States  (Comus  florid  a),  with  large  white 
involucral  bracts  surrounding  the  heads  of  small  greenish 
flowers,  the  whole  resembling  a  single  large  flower.  —  f. 
fern,  a  fern  of  the  genus  Osmujida ,  in  wdnch  the  naked 
sporangia  are  borne  conspicuously  on  certain  modified 
portions  of  the  frond.  —  f.  glume,  Bot.,  the  outer  of  the  two 
chaffy  glumes  or  scales  inclosing  the  sporophylls  of  a 
grass.  —  f.  maple,  any  ornamental  species  of  Abutilon  hav¬ 
ing  maplelike  leaves.  —  f.  moss,  the  pyxie.  —  f.  nettle,  a  The 
hemp  nettle,  b  The  white  dead  nettle.  — f.  plant,  in  popu¬ 
lar  usage,  a  plant  which  produces  flowers,  fruit,  and  seeds, 
as  distmguished  from  ferns  and  other  cryptogams.  See 
seed  plant.  —  f.  rush,  a  European  rushlike  plant  ( Butomus 
umbellatus),  with  an  umbel  of  rosy  blossoms.  —  f.  spurge, 
a  common  spurge  of  the  eastern  United  States  ( Euphorbia 
corollata )  with  showy  white  involucral  appendages  resem¬ 
bling  petals.  —  f.  thistle,  the  prickly  poppy.  —  f.  willow,  the 
desert  willow.  —  f.  wintergreen,  a  small  American  herb 
( Poly  gala  paucifolia),  with  leaves  somewhat  like  those  of 
the  wintergreen  or  checkerberry,  and  bearing  a  few  showy 
crested  rose-purple  blossoms, 
flow'er-less,  a.  Without  flowers.  — flow'er  less-ness.  n. 
flowerless  plant,  a  plant  w  hich  has  no  true  flowers,  and  pro¬ 
duces  no  seeds  ;  a  cryptogam. 

flower  pecker.  Any  of  a  family  (Dicxidx)  of  small  Indian 
and  Australian  singing  birds. 

flow'er-pot'  (flou'er-p5t'),  n.  1.  A  vessel,  commonly  of 
earthenware,  for  earth  in  which  plants  are  grown. 

2  A  firework  that  emits  a  flowerlike  shower  of  sparks, 
flow'er  y  (-T),  a.  1.  Pertaining  to,  resembling,  or  cov¬ 
ered  with,  flowers  ;  abounding  with  blossoms. 

2.  Highly  embellished  with  figurative  language;  florid; 
as,  a  flowery  style. 

Syn.  —  See  florid. 

Flowery  Kingdom.  [A  trails,  of  Chin.  Hua 2  flowery,  ele¬ 
gant  4-  Kuo2  kingdom.]  A  name  given  by  its  inhabitants 
to  China  as  the  most  polished  and  civilized  of  nations, 
flow'ing  (fio'Yng), p.  pr.  cl-  vb.  n.  of  flow.  — flowing  battery, 
Elec.,  a  battery  kept  constant  by  the  flowing  of  the  excic- 
ing  liquid  through  the  cell  or  cells.  —  f.  furnace,  a  furnace 
from  which  molten  metal  can  be  drawn,  as  through  a  tap 
hole ;  a  foundry  cupola.  —  f.  hope,  a  forlorn  hope  ;  —  a 
sailors’  mispronunciation  or  misinterpretation.  —  f.  sheet, 
Naut.,  a  sheet  when  eased  off,  as  w  hen  the  wind  is  aft  or  on 
the  beam. 

flown  (Aon),  p.  p.  of  fly  ;  —  often  used  with  the  auxiliary 
verb  to  be  ;  as,  the  birds  are  flown. 
flown,  p.  a.  [Prop.  p.  p.  of  flow.]  1.  Flushed  ;  inflated  ;  — 
supposed  by  some  to  be  a  mistake  for  blown  or  swoln.  Pope. 
Then  wander  forth  the  sons 
Of  Belial,. flown  with  insolence  and  wine.  Milton. 
2  Having  colors  blended,  or  flowed  ;  as ,  flow7i  porcelain. 

3.  Naut.  Slacked.  See  flow,  v.t.,  4.  Obs. 

fluc'an  1  (fldok'an  ;  fliik'&n),  n.  Also  flukan,  etc.  [Of 
flue'ean  i  unknown  origin.]  Mining.  Soft  clayey  matter, 
usually  within  a  vein,  or  crossing  or  bordering  it. 
fluctl-.  Combining  form  from  Latiny/wcfw^,  meaning  n  ave. 
fluc'tu-ant  (fluk'^u-ont),  a.  [L.  fluctuans,  p.  pr.  oifluctu- 


flour 'lsh-a-ble,  a.  See  -  able. 
flour'ish-er.  n.  One  that  flour¬ 
ishes.  [iSHING.  I 

flour'ish-ing-ly,  adv.  of  flour-| 
flour'ish-ment  (flfir'Ish-ment), 
n.  See  -m  ini. 

flour  mite.  Any  of  various  mites 
which  sometimes  infest  flour,  as 
the  cheese  mite.  [tle.  I 

flour  weevil.  See  flour  bee-| 
House  (floos),  floush  (floosh),r.  t. 
tf  i.  [Cf.  flush  to  flow.]  To 
splash.  Dial.  Eng. 
flout  (flout;  flot).  Dial.  Eng. 
var.  of  flaught. 
flout,  n.  A  stream.  Obs. 
flout,  n.  A  truss  (of  straw).  Obs. 


flout'age  (flout'fij),  n.  [See 
flout, v.]  A  flouting;  jeers.  Obs. 
floute.  flute.  [mocker.  I 
flout ' er, One  who  flouts  ;  a| 
flout'ing-ly,  adv.  of  flouting,  p. 
pr.  [of  flouting.  Obs.  I 

flout'ing-stock7, 7i.  An  object | 

|  flow.  Obs.  pret.  sing,  of  fly. 
flow.  Obs.  pret.  ot  flay. 
flow.  n.  [Cf.  dial.  E.  flechan, 
flou'an.']  A  small  amount.  Scot. 
flow  bog,  flow  moss.  [See  flow, 
7i.,  10.]  A  wet  peat  bog.  Scot. 
flowe  +  flow,  flue,  a  net. 
flown.  Obs.  or  Scot.  pret.  pi. 
and  n.  p.  of  FLY.  [p.  of  FLEE.  I 
flow'en.  Obs.  pret.  pi.  and  p. | 


flow'en.  Obs.  p.  p.  of  flow. 
flower.  +  floor,  flour. 
flower-amour.  4  floramor. 
flower  beetle.  Any  beetle  which 
feeds  upon  flowers,  esp.  any  of 
numerous  small  species  of  the 
genus  Meligethes,  family  Niti- 
dulida?.  some  of  which  are  inju¬ 
rious  to  crops,  and  those  of  the 
group  Cetoniinse  (which  see), 
flower  clock.  An  assemblage  of 
flowers  which  open  and  close  at 
different  hours  of  the  day,  and 
so  indicate  the  time  of  day. 
flow'er-er,  n.  A  plant  that  flow¬ 
ers.  [pride  a.  I 

flower  fence.  =  Barbados! 


flow'er-ful,  a.  See  -ful 
flow'er-gen'tle,//.  =  floramor. 

Obs.  [of  FLOWERY.! 

flow'er-i-ly  (flou'gr-Y-lT),  adv. \ 
flow'er-i-ness,  n.  See  -ness. 
flow'er-ist,  n.  A  florist.  Obs. 
flow'er-of-an-hour',  n.  The 
bladder  ketmie. 

flower  piece.  An  ornament  repre¬ 
senting.  or  consisting  of,  flowers, 
flower  pride.  =  flower  fence. 
flower  stalk.  Hot.  A  peduncle, 
flower  tree.  The  al,  or  Indian 
mulberry. 

flow  gate.  Founding.  A  riser, 
flow'ing-ly.  adv.  of  flowing. 
flow'ing-ness.  n.  See -ness. 


flowk  (flook  ;  flouk).  Dial.  Eng. 
var.  of  fluke. 

flow'ret.  Var.  of  floweret. 
flow'ret-ry.  n.  Floral  ornament. 
Obs.  [Eng.  var.  of  fluster.  1 
flow  'ster  ( fl  fl  'st5r ;  floo  '-).  Dial .  | 
flow  structure.  Petrog.  = 

FLUIDAL  STRUCTURE, 
flowte.  *7*  FLUTE. 

flox.  Phlox.  Ref.  Sp. 
floyte.  +  FLUTE. 

F.  L.  S.  Abbr.  Fellow  of  the 
Linmean  Society. 

FLT.  Abbr.  Flat,  that  is,  with¬ 
out  interest  ;  —  used  on  the  tape 
of  stock  tickers. 

flu'ate,  n.  [Cf.  Y.fluate.  See 


fluor.]  Chem.  A  fluoride.  Obs ■ 
flu'a-vil  (fldo'd-vTl),  n.  Chem. 
A  yellow  resin.  C20H32G,  ex¬ 
tracted  from  gutta  percha. 
fluce.  floos. 
fluc-tif'er-ous(fl0k-tYf'?r-w8),fi. 
Tending  to  produce  waves.  Obs. 
fluc-tis'o-nant  (-tls'o-ndnt)* 
fluc-tis'o-nous  (-mis),  a.  [L. 
fluctus  wave  -f  sona7is,  p.  pr., 
sounding;  cf.  fluctiso7ius .] 
Sounding  like  waves.  Rai'e. 
fluc'tu-a-ble  ( flflk'tfl-w-h’l ),  a. 
Liable  to  fluctuation.  Rare. — 
flu^tu-a-bil'i-ty  (-btl'I-tl),  n. 
fluc'tu-an-cy,  n.  Tendency  to 
fluctuation.  Obs.  Oxf.  E.  D. 
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are.  See  fluctuate.]  1.  Moving  like  a  wave  ;  wavering  ; 
Med. ,  showing  fluctuation  ;  as,  &  fluctuant  tumor. 

2.  Floating  on  the  waves.  Obs.  Bacon. 

fluc'tll-ate  (fluk'tu-at),  v.  i.;  -at'ed  (-at/gd) ;  -at'jng  (-at'- 
Tng).  [L .fluctuare  to  wave,  fr.  fluctus  wave,  fr.  fluere , 
fluctum,  to  flow.  See  fluent.]  1.  To  move  as  a ‘wave; 
to  roll  hither  and  thither ;  to  wave ;  to  float  backward  and 
forward,  as  on  waves  ;  as,  a  fluctuating  field  of  air. 

2.  Hence,  to  be  wavering,  unsteady,  irresolute,  or  undeter¬ 
mined  ;  to  vacillate. 

Syn.  —  Fluctuate,  oscillate,  vibrate,  undulate,  vacil¬ 
late,  waver.  Fluctuate  suggests  irregular  or  alternat¬ 
ing  movement  (esp.  up  and  down,  or  back  and  forth) ;  to 
oscillate  is  to  swing  within  or  between  relatively  fixed 
limits;  to  vibrate  is  to  oscillate  rapidly,  or  to  quiver; 
fig.,  all  three  connote  irresolution  or  instability  ;  vibrate 
also  frequently  suggests  responsiveness;  as,  the  fluctuation 
of  prices,  the  oscillation  of  a  pendulum,  the  vibration  of  a 
bowstring  ;  “  The  old  unquiet  breast,  which  neither  dead¬ 
ens  into  rest,  nor  ever  feels  the  fiery  glow  that  whirls  the 
spirit  from  itself  away,  but  fluctuates  to  and  fro  ”  (M.  Ar¬ 
nold)  ;  44  Your  poise  will  be  more  powerful  than  any  oscil¬ 
lating  tendency  of  mine  ”  (Hawthorne) ;  44  [He]  fe’lt  .  .  . 
his  soul  thrill  to  the  sight  and  vibrate  to  the  sound  ” 
(Shelley).  Undulate  (which  often  suggests  a  waving  or 
wavelike  surface)  is  less  frequently  fig.  than  fluctuate ;  as, 
44  The  ripe  corn  under  the  undulating  air  undulates  like  an 
ocean”  (Shelley);  44  The  diversity,  the  undulancy,  of  hu¬ 
man  nature !  —  So  deep  a  sense  of  it  went  with  Montaigne 
always  that  himself  too  seemed  to  be  ever  changing  color 
sympathetically  therewith”  (W.  Pater).  Vacillate  and 
uaver  are  now  used  chiefly  of  persons;  to  vacillate  is 
to  fluctuate  weakly  between  two  opinions  or  courses  ;  to 
waver  is  to  hesitate  or  shrink  back,  esp.  with  the  implica¬ 
tion  of  the  shaking  of  previous  determination  ;  as,  44  The 
bad  have  fairly  earned  a  victory  o’er  the  weak,  the  vacillat¬ 
ing  inconsistent  good”  (Wordsworth);  44  Let  him  ask  in 
faith,  nothing  wavering..  For  he  that  wavereth  is  like  a 
wave  of  the  sea  driven  with  the  wind  and  tossed  ”  (James 

1.  6).  See  hesitate,  trifle,  shake,  change. 
fluctuating  variation.  Biol.  See  variation. 

fluc'tll-ate,  v.  t.  To  cause  to  move  as  a  wave ;  to  put  in 
motion. 

And  fluctuate  all  the  still  perfume.  Tennyson. 
fluctuation  (-a'shun),  n.  [L .  fluctuatio  ;  cf.  F.  fluctua¬ 
tion .]  1.  A  motion  like  that  of  waves  ;  a  moving  in  this 

and  that  direction  ;  as,  the  fluctuations  of  the  sea. 

2.  A  wavering  or  unsteadiness,  as  of  opinion  or  prices. 

3.  Med.  The  wavelike  motion  of  a  fluid  collected  in  a  nat¬ 
ural  or  artificial  cavity,  observed  by  palpation  or  percussion. 

flue,  flew  (floo;  243),  n.  [Cf.  F.  flue  part  of  a  net,  Flem. 
vluwe ,  vluie ,  a  fish  net,  OD.  vluwe.]  A  kind  of  fishing 
net,  fixed  or  dragged.  Habaklcuk  i.  15  (margin). 

flue  (flbo  ;  243),  n.  [Of  uncertain  origin  ;  peril,  akin  to  fly, 
v. ;  cf.  also  fluff,  in  dial,  use  also  a  puff.]  Light  down, 
such  as  rises  from  cotton,  fur,  etc.  ;  very  fine  lint  or  hair, 
flue,  n.  [Of  uncertain  origin.  Cf.  2d  fluke.]  A  fluke  or 
barb,  as  of  an  anchor  or  harpoon  ;  also,  a  barb  of  a  feather, 
flue,  n.  [Of  uncertain  origin  ;  cf.  OF.  flue  a  flowing,  fr. 
fluer  to  flow,  fr.  L.  fluere  (cf.  fluent)  ;  or  peril,  a  cor¬ 
ruption  of  E.  flute. 1.  An  inclosed  passageway  for  estab¬ 
lishing  and  directing  p.  current  of  air,  gases,  etc.  ;  an  air 
passage  ;  esp.  :  a  A  compartment  or  division  of  a  chimney 
for  conveying  flame  and  smoke  to  the  outer  air.  b  A  pas¬ 
sageway  for  conducting  a  current  of  fresh,  foul,  or  heated 
air  from  one  place  to  another,  c  Steam  Boiler.  A  pipe 
or  passage  for  conveying  flame  and  hot  gases  around  or 
through  water  in  a  boiler;  — distinguished  from  a  tube 
which  holds  water  and  is  surrounded  by  fire.  Small  flues 
are  called  fire  tubes  or  simply  tubes,  d  In  an  organ  flue 
pipe,  the  opening  between  the  lower  lip  and  the  lan- 
guette.  See  flue  pipe. 

2.  A  gable  or  end-wall  coping.  Dial.  Eng. 
flue  (floo ;  243),  v.  i.  ;  flued  (flood) ;  flu'ino.  [Etyra.  un¬ 
certain.]  To  flare  or  expand,  as  the  jambs  of  a  window 
opening  in  a  thick  wall,  or  the  jambs  of  a  fireplace, 
flue  bridge  The  separating  low  w’all  between  the  flues 
and  the  laboratory  of  a  reverberatory  furnace, 
flued  (flood),  a.  [See  flue  a  fluke.]  Having  a  flue,  as  a 
harpoon. 

flu  el'ien  (floo-gl'en)  )  n.  [W.  l/ysian  Llewelyn ,  lit.,  Lle- 
flu  el'lin  (floo-?l'Tn)  j  welyn’s  herbs.]  a  Either  of  the 
speedwells  Veronica  officinalis  nod  V.  chamtedrys.  b  Toad¬ 
flax  or  cancerwort  (Kickxia  elatine &nd  K.  spuria).  C  The 
mountain  parsley  of  Europe  (Peucedanum  oreoselinum). 
flu'en-cy  (flob'?n-sT  ;  243),  n.  [L.  fluenlia :  cf.  F.  fluence. 
See  fluent.]  1.  Profusion.  Obs. 

2.  Quality  of  being  fluent;  smoothness;  readiness  of 
utterance ;  volubility. 

The  art  of  expressing  with  fluency  and  perspicuity.  Macaulay . 
flu'ent  (flob'ent),  a.  [L.  flitens,  - entis ,  p.  pr.  of  fluere  to 
flow  ;  cf.  Gr.  (fihveiv  to  boil  over.  Cf.  fluctuate,  flux.] 

1.  Flowing,  or  capable  of  flowing  ;  liquid  ;  easily  moving. 

2.  Ready  in  the  use  of  words;  voluble;  copious;  having 
words  at  command,  and  uttering  them  with  facility  and 
smoothness  ;  as,  a  fluent  speaker  ;  hence,  flowing  ;  voluble  ; 
smooth  ;  —  said  of  language  ;  as,  fluent  speech. 

3.  Math.  Fluential. 

Syn.  —  See  talkative. 

flu'ent,  n.  1.  A  current  of  water  ;  a  stream.  Obs. 

2.  Math.  A  variable  quantity,  considered  as  continuously 
increasing  or  diminishing;  —  called,  in  the  modern  calcu¬ 
lus,  the  f  unction  or  integral. 

flu  en'tial  (floo-Sn'shal),  a.  Math.  Relating  to,  or  like, 
a  fluent. 

flue  pipe  Music.  A  pipe,  esp.  an  organ  pipe,  whose  tone  is 
produced  by  the  impinging  of  a  current  of  air  upon  an  edge, 


Flue  Pipes  in  Sec¬ 
tion.  1  Open  Met¬ 
al  Pipe;  2  Stopped 
Wooden  Pipe,  a 
Body  ;  b  Foot ;  c 
Languette;  d 
Moutn;  e  Upper 
Lip ;  f  Lower  Lip ; 
y  Flue,  or  Wind¬ 
way  ;  h  Ear  ;  t 
Tompion,  or  Stop¬ 
per. 


or  lip,  causing  a  wave  motion  in  the  air  within  ;  a  mouth 
pipe  ;  —  distinguished  from  reed  pipe. 

Flue  pipes  are  either  open  or  closed 
(stopped  at  the  distant  end).  The  flute 
and  flageolet  are  open  pipes;  a  bottle 
acts  as  a  closed  pipe  when  one  blows 
across  the  neck.  The  organ  has  both 
open  and  closed  flue  pipes,  those  of 
metal  being  usually  round  m  section, 
and  those  of  wood  triangular  or  square. 

See  pipe. 

flue  plate  or  sheet-  Steam  Engin.  A 
tube  plate  in  a  boiler  for  supporting  the 
ends  of  flue  tubes. 

flue  Stop.  Organ  Building.  A  stop  made 
up  of  flue  pipes. 

flue  surface.  Steam  Boiler.  The  ag¬ 
gregate  surface  of  flues  exposed  to 
flame  or  hot  gases. 

flue'work'  (floo'wQrk'),  n.  Music.  The 
organ  stops,  collectively,  in  which  the 
sound  is  caused  by  wind  passing  through 
a  flue  or  fissure  and  striking  an  edge 
above  ;  — in  distinction  from  reedwork. 

It  is  commonly  subdivided  by  differences 
of  structure,  shape,  and  tone  into princi- 
pal  work,  gedackt  work,  and  flutework. 
fluff  (fluf),  n.  [Cf.  flue  down.]  1.  Nap; 
down  ;  flue ;  as  :  a  The  soft  plumage  on 
the  abdomen  and  between  the  thighs 
of  a  domestic  fowl,  b  The  basal  downy 
part  of  a  feather. 

2.  Slang,  Eng.  a  Among  booking  clerks,  short  change, 
b  Theat.  Forgetfulness  of  lines  ;  imperfectly  learned  lines, 
fluff,  V.  i.  ;  fluffed  (fluft)  ;  fluffing.  1.  To  become 
fluffy  ;  to  move  lightly  like  fluff. 

2.  Slang,  Eng.  a  Among  booking  clerks,  to  give  short 
change,  b  Theat.  To  forget  one’s  lines ;  to  play  one’s  part 
blunderingly. 

fluff,  v.  /.  To  make  fluffy. 

fluff'y  (fluf'T),  a. ;  fluff'i-er  (-l-er) ;  fluff'i-est.  1.  Per¬ 
taining  to,  covered  with,  or  resembling,  fluff  or  nap ;  soft 
and  downy.  “  The  carpets  were  fluffy.”  Thackeray. 

The  present  Barnacle  .  .  .  had  a  youthful  aspect,  and  the  flu'jf- 
iest  little  whisker,  perhaps,  that  ever  was  6een.  Dickens. 

2.  Slang,  Eng.  a  Unsteady ;  drunk,  b  Theat.  Forget¬ 
ful  of  one’s  lines  ;  of  uncertain  memory, 
flu'id  (floc/Td;  243),  a.  [L.  fluidus,  fr.  fluere  to  flow  :  cf. 
F.  fluide.  See  fluent.]  1.  Having  particles  which  easily 
move  and  change  their  relative  position  without  a  separa¬ 
tion  of  the  mass,  and  which  easily  yield  to  pressure  ;  capa¬ 
ble  of  flowing  ;  liquid  or  gaseous. 

2.  Flowing;  fluent,  as  speech. 

Syn.  —  Fluid,  liquid.  Taken  strictly,  fluid  and  liquid  are 
both  opposed  to  solid;  but  liquid  is’ also  opposed  to  gas¬ 
eous,  whereas  fluid  applies  to  both  liquid  and  gaseous 
substances  (see  defs.).  Liquid,  more  frequently  than  fluid 
(which  suggests  esp.  freedom  of  flow  or  movement),  is  asso- 

-  iated  with  drinking  ;  as,  44  The  enameled  race,  whose  sil¬ 
very  wing  .  .  .  swims  along  the  fluid  atmosphere  ”  (Pope) ; 
44  There  I  suck  the  liquid  air  ”  (Milton).  Fig.,  fluid  is  op¬ 
posed  to  rigid;  liquid,  to  harsh ;  liquid  also  connotes 
transparency;  as, 44  All  my  former  habits  become  suddenly 
fluid  ”  (Mrs.  Humphry  Ward) ;  44  Thy  liquid  notes  that  close 
the  eye  of  day  ”  (Milton) ;  44  A  singular  charm  of  liquid  air, 
with  which  the  whole  picture  seems  instinct,  filling  the 
eyes  and  lips,  the  very  garments,  of  its  sacred  personages, 
with  some  wind-searched  brightness  and  energy  ”  (  W. 
Pater) :  cf .  44  Chaucer’s  divine  liquidness  of  diction,  his  di¬ 
vine  fluidity  of  movement  ”  (M.  Arnold). 

fluid  dram,  or  t.  drachm,  a  measure  of  capacity  equal  to  one 
eighth  of  a  fluid  ounce.  See  fluid  ounce.  —  f.  extract, 
Pharm.,  a  concentrated  liquid  preparation  containing  a 
definite  proportion  of  the  active  principles  of  a  medicinal 
substance.  A  fluid  gram  of  extract  should  represent  a  gram 
of  the  crude  drug.— f.  ounce,  a  measure  for  liquid  medicines, 
etc.,  divided  into  eight  fluid  drams.  In  the  United  States 
it  equals  Vie  pint,  or  29.6  c.  c.  This,  for  wrater,  is  about 
1.042  oz.  av.,  or  455.6  grains.  In  Great  Britain  it  equals 
V20  imperial  pint  (28.4  c.  c.),  which  for  water  is  one  ounce 
avoir.,  or  437.5  gr.  —  f.  pressure,  pressure  of  the  nature  of 
that  exerted  by  a  fluid.  It  is  a  thrust  which  is  everywhere 
normal  and  of  equal  intensity, 
flu'id,  7i.  A  fluid  substance  ;  one  which  yields  to  any  force 
tending  to  alter  its  shape  without  altering  its  volume. 
Fluids  include  both  liquids  (incompressible  fluids)  and 
gases  (compressible  fluids);  water,  air,  and  steam  are  fluids. 
Electricity  and  magnetism  were  formerly  regarded  as 
fluids,  and  the  phrases  electric  fluid,  magnetic  fluid,  still 
survive  in  popular  usage. 

flu'id-al  (floo'T-dal),u.  Pertaining  to  a  fluid,  or  to  its  flowing 
motion. —  flu'id-al-ly,  adv. 
fluidal  structure,  Petrog.,  the 
structure  characteristic  of 
certain  volcanic  rocks  in 
which  the  arrangement  of 
the  minute  crystals  shows 
the  lines  of  flow  of  the  ma¬ 
terial  while  molten, 
llu'id-com  pressed',  a. 

Compressed  while  in  a  fluid 
state  ;  —  said  of  steel, 
flu  id'ic  (floo-Td'Tk),  a.  Of, 
pertaining  to,  or  like,  a 
fluid  ;  fluid. 

flu  id'i-fy  (-T-fi),  v.  t. ;  flu- 
id'i-fied  (-fid);  flu-id'i-fy'-  ™  , 

iNO  (-fi'Ing).  To  render  Fluidal  Structure, 

fluid;  to  fluidize.  —  flu  id'i-fi-ca'tion  (-T-fT-ka'shSn),  n. 

—  f lu  id'i-fi' er  (-fi'er),  n. 

flu-ld'i  ty  (-tT),  n.  [Cf.  F.  fluidUe.~\  1.  Quality  of  being 


fluid,  or  capable  of  flowing  ;  a  liquid  or  gaseous  state  ;  — 
opposed  to  solidity. 

2.  Hence,  cbangeableness ;  instability;  easy  adaptability. 

The  idea  of  personality  .  .  has  been  melted  down  again  into 

its  ancient  and  Oriental  fluidity.  J.  Murtineau. 

flu'id-ize(floo'id-iz),  r.  t. ;  flu'id-ized  (-Izd) ;  flu'id-iz'ing 
(-iz'Tng)^  To  render  fluid. 

fluke  (flook  ;  243),  11.  [AS.  floe  a  kind  of  flatfish,  akin  to 
Icel.  floki  a  kind  of  halibut,  and  G.flach  flat.]  1.  A  flat¬ 
fish  or  flounder. 

2.  Any  of  various  flattened, leaf  like, lanceolate,  parasitic, di- 
genetic,  trematode  worms;  sometimes,  any  trematode.  The 
best-known  flukes  are  the  liver  flukes ,  of  the  genus  Fasciola , 
syn.  Dislomum,  and  allied  gen¬ 
era.  The  common  liver  fluke, 

F.  hepatica,  infests  the  livers  01 
cattle,  swine,  etc.,  and  even 
man,  but  is  especially  destruc¬ 
tive  to  sheep,  causing  the  dis¬ 
ease  called  rot.  Its  life  history 
is  complex.  The  eggs,  if  they 
happen  to  reach  water,  develop 
into  a  free-swimming  embryo 
called  a  mlracidium.  which  at¬ 
tacks  and  enters  the  body  of 
an  aquatic  snail  of  the  genus 


Common  Liver  Fluke  ( Fas¬ 
ciola  hcpatica).  m  Mouth  ; 
d  Branches  of  Stomach  ;  s 
Ventral  Sucker  ;  v  Genital 
Openings.  Nat.  size. 


Limnsea ,  where  it  develops  into  a  saclike  stage  called  a 
aporocyat.  In  the  sporocyst  a  generation  of  wormlike  forms 
called  rediaa  is  produced  ;  these  in  turn  (still  within  the 
body  of  the  snail)  produce  tadpole-shaped  larvfe  termed  cer- 
cariae.  These  leave  the  snail  and  encyst  themselves,  and, 
if  eaten  by  a  suitable  host,  develop  into  an  adult  fluke, 
fluke,  n.  [Perl),  named  from  its  flatness,  and  the  same  word 
fluke  a  flounder ;  oref.  LG.  flunk,  flunke,  wing,  the  palm 
of  an  anchor.]  1.  That  part  of  an  anchor  which  fastens  in 
the  ground,  esp.  the  broad  end  of  each  arm.  See  anchor,  1. 
2.  The  barbed  head  or  one  of  the  barbs  of  a  harpoon, 
whaling  lance,  arrow,  etc. 

3  One  of  the  lobes  of  a  whale’s  tail ;  —  so  called  from  the 
resemblance  to  the  fluke  of  an  anchor. 

4.  A11  instrument  shaped  like  a  fluke  of  an  anchor,  such  as 
that  used  to  clean  a  hole  in  rock  preparatory  to  blasting. 
6.  Arsenic  Many/.  A11  inclined  cast-iron  plate  in  the  roof 
of  a  furnace,  dipping  into  the  contents  of  the  slowly  rotat¬ 
ing  calciiiers  to  turn  over  and  spread  the  mineral  mis- 
pickel.  Cornwall,  Eng. 

fluke,  n.  An  accidentally  successful  stroke  at  billiards  or 
pool ;  hence,  any  accidental  or  unexpected  advantage ;  as, 
he  won  by  a  fluke.  Sporting  Cant  or  Slang. 
fluke'worU  (flook'wfirt'),  n.  The  European  marsh  penny¬ 
wort  (Ilydrocotyle  vulgaris);  —  so  called  because  errone¬ 
ously  supposed  to  cause  flukeworms  in  animals, 
fluk'ing  (flook'Tng),  p.  a.  Naut.  Sailing  fast  with  a  fresh 
breeze,  esp.  running  or  reaching  ;  —  generally  in  all  fluking 
or  a-fluking.  Colloq. 

fluk'y  (flook'T ;  243),  a.  ;  fluk'i-er  (-l-er) ;  fluk'i-est. 
[From  fluke  a  successful  stroke.]  Slang.  1.  Happening 
or  obtained  by  chance  rather  than  skill ;  lucky. 

2.  Uncertain;  unsteady;  capricious;  as,  k  flaky  breeze, 
flume  (floom;  243),  n.  [ME.  flum  river,  OF.  flum ,  fr.  L. 
flumen,  fr.  fluere  to  flow.  See  fluent.]  1.  A  stream ; 
water.  Obs. 

2.  A  mill  tail. 

3.  A11  inclined  channel,  usually  of  wood  and  often  sup¬ 
ported  on  a  trestle,  for  conveying  water  from  a  distance  to 
be  utilized  for  power,  transportation,  etc.,  as  in  placer 
mining,  logging,  etc. 

4.  A  ravine  or  gorge  with  a  stream  running  through  it. 

flume,  v.  t.  ;  flumed  (floomd) ;  flom'ing  (floom'Tug).  1.  To 
transport  in  a  flume,  as  logs. 

2.  To  divert  by  a  flume,  as  the  waters  of  a  stream, 
flume,  v.  i.  To  construct  or  utilize  a  flume, 
flum'mer  y  (flum'er-T),  n. ;  pi.  flummeries  (-Tz).  [W. 

llymru ,  or  llymruwd ,  a  kind  of  food  made  of  oatmeal 
steeped  in  water  until  it  has  turned  sour.]  1.  A  soft  jelly- 
like  food  made  of  flour  or  meal ;  pap. 

2.  A  kind  of  custard  or  blancmange,  often  made  of  beaten 
eggs,  cream,  sweetened  fruit,  and  cornstarch  or  gelatin. 

3.  A  glutinous  by-product  in  making  starch  from  wheat. 

4  Something  insipid,  or  not  worth  having;  empty  com¬ 
pliment  ;  trash  ;  unsubstantial  talk  or  writing. 

Th e  flummery  of  modern  criticism.  J.  Morley. 

flump  (flump),  v.  t.  <fc  i. ;  flumped  (flumpt) ;  flump'ing. 
[Imitative.]  To  set,  move,  or  fall,  suddenly  and  heavily ; 
to  plump. 

flump,  n.  Act  of  flumping ;  the  dull  sound  or  thud  caused 
by  the  act ;  as,  the  shoe  fell  with  a  flump. 
flunk  (fluqk),  v.  i.  ;  flunked  (fluqkt) ;  flunking.  [Cf. 
funk.]  To  fail,  as  011  a  recitation  or  examination  ;  to 
back  out,  as  from  an  undertaking,  through  fear.  —  flnnlr'. 
er  (-er),  n.  Both  Colloq.,  U.  S. 
flunk,  v.  t.  1.  To  fail  in  ;  to  shirk.  Colloq .,  U.  S. 

2.  To  cause  to  flunk,  or  fail.  School  <1*  College  Cant,  U.  S. 
flunk,  n.  A  failure  or  backing  out ;  specif.,  College  Cant, 
a  total  failure  in  a  recitation  or  examination.  U.  S. 
flunk'y.  flunk'ey  (fluqk'T),  n. ;  pi.  flunkies,  -eys  (-Tz). 
[Perh.  fr.  or  akin  to  flank.']  1.  A  somewhat  contemptu 
oils  name  for  a  liveried  servant ;  esp.,  a  footman. 

2.  One  who  is  obsequious  or  cringing  ;  a  snob ;  toady, 
flunk'y,  flunk'ey,  n.  [See  flunk,  v.]  One  who  makes  a 
flunk  ;  esp.,  one  easily  deceived  in  buying  stocks  ;  ail  inex¬ 
perienced  and  unwary  jobber.  Cant,  U.  S. 
flunk'y  ism,  flunk'ey  ism  (-Tz’m),  n.  Quality  or  charac¬ 
teristics  of  a  flunky;  toadyism,  —  flunk  y  is 'tic,  flunk  ey- 
is'tic  (-Ts'tTk),  a.  —  flunk'y  ite,  flunk'ey  ite,  n. 


fluc'tu-ate,  a.  Fluctuating. 

06  s. 

fluc'tu-ous  (fliik'ttl-jTs),  a.  [L. 
fluctuosus."}  Full  of  waves:  flow¬ 
ing  or  wavy-  Rare.  —  fluc-tu- 
oa'i-ty  (-53^-tT),  n.  Rare. 
flud-  ^  FLOOD.  [of  FLOOD.  I 
flude  Obs.  or  dial.  Eng.  var.l 
fludy.  f  FLOOD v. 
flue.  ^  flew,  nret.  of  fly. 
flue,  flu  (floo),  n.  Influenza. 
Colloq. 

flue.  >?.  [Cf.  FLEAM.]  A  lancet; 
a  fleam.  Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 
flue,  a.  Shallow  :  open  ;  flaring. 
Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 
flue.  a.  [  Cf.  OF../7om.]  Feeble; 
sickly;  thin.  Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 
flue'lesa,  a.  See  -less. 
Flu-^l'len  (floo-51'£n),  n.  A 


pedantic  hut  brave  Welsh  cap¬ 
tain  in  Shakespeare’s  “  King 
Henry  V.” 

flu'el-lite  (fldb'rl-Tt),??. .  [Irreg. 
fr.  fluorine  -f  -life.']  Mm.  Alu¬ 
minium  fluoride,  AIF3TI2O,  in 
colorless  or  white  crystals, 
flu'ence,  n.  A  stream  ;  also,  flu¬ 
ency-  Obs. 

flu'ent-ly,  adv.  of  fluent. 
flu'ent-nesa,  n.  See -ness. 
flu'et.  Var.  of  flewet.  Scot. 
Sr  Dial.  Eng. 

flue'y  (floo' TL  a.  [2d  flue.] 

Downv  ;  fluffv.  Rare. 

fluff  (fluf  ;  fl(56f),  71.  A  puff, 

whiff,  or  flash.  Scot.tf  Dial. Fug. 

fluff,  r.  i.  tf  t.  To  puff  or  flash  ; 

to  cause  to  fluff.  Scot. 

fluff '-gib' (-gib'),  n.  A  gunpow¬ 


der  squib.  Scot.  [-ness.  1 

fluff'i-nesa  (flQf'T-nPs),  n.  Sec| 
||  Flvi'gel  (nii'g’l),  n.  [G.,  lit., 
awing.]  Music.  Agnindpiano 
or  a  narpeichord,  both  being 
wing-shaped. 

||  Flu'gel-horn',  >1.  [G -  ]  Music. 
a  A  hunting  horn,  b  A  variety 
of  bugle. 

flu'gel-man  (floo'g’l-mtXn),  n.  ; 
pi.  -men  (-men).  [G.  Fliiyel- 

mann.~\  Mil.  A  fugleman. 
flUg  mat'iC.  +  PHLEGMATIC, 
fluht.  i*  FLIGHT. 

»flu'i-ble.  a.  [L.  fluere  to  flow.] 
Fluid.  06.*. 

flu'id-ism  (floo'Td-Yz’m),  n.  A 
theory  that  all  diseases  arise 
from  change  in  the  fluids  of  the 
body.  —  flu'id-iat,  n. 


flu'id-ly,  adv.  of  fluid. 
flu'id-neaa,  n.  See -ness. 
flu'i  drachm'  (fldo'T-drttm'),  n. 
A  fluid  dram.  See  under  fluid. 
flu'i-gram  ,  flu'i-g  ramme' 
(-gram'),  n.  [See  gram.]  A  cubic 
centimeter. 

flu'i-tant  (floo'Y-Wnt),  a.  [L. 
fluitans,  -antis,  p.  pr.  o i fluitare 
to  float,  v.  freq.]  Floating.  Rare. 
fluk'an.  Var.  of  flucan. 
fluke,  r.  t.  Sr  i.  To  get,  hit,  or 
score  by  a  fluke.  Slang. 
fluked  (flookt),  a.  Infested  with 
liver  flukes;  —  said  of  sheep,  etc. 
fluke'leaa,  a.  See -less. 
fluke'worm',  n.  =  1st  fluke,  2. 
fluk'ey.  Var.  of  fluky. 
fluk'i-ly  (flook'Y-lY),  adv.  of 
FLUKY. 


fluk'i-ne88  (-nSa), n .  See  -ness. 

fluk'y  (flook'Y),«.  Formed  like, 
or  having,  a  fluke,  as  an  anchor, 
fluk'y.  a.  Infested  with  flukes, 
flum.  Scot.  &dial.  Eng.  var.  of 
flam,  nonsense  ;  flam,  deceive, 
flu  mat'iC.  *1*  PHLEGMATIC, 
flu'mi-nose  (floG'nil-nds),  flu'- 
mi-noua  (-ncs),  a.  [L.  flumen, 
fluminis,  river.]  Pertaining  to 
rivers  ;  abounding  in  streams, 
flum'ma-did  diet  flfi m'd-dYd'’l). 
n.  Also  flumadiddle,  flumdiddle. 
flummydiddle.  Nonsense ;  bal¬ 
derdash  ;  humbug  ;  something 
trivial  or  silly;  flummery.  Colloq. 
flum'mer.  c.t.  Ohs.  1.  To  mum¬ 
ble  ;  mouth.  [hug;  beguile.l 
2.  [Cf.  FLUMMERY.]  Tohum-| 
flum'mix.  Var.  of  flummox. 


fium'mox  (flum'iiks),  v.  t.  To 
throw  into  perplexity ;  to  embar¬ 
rass  greatly  ;  con  foiind.  Slang. 
flum'mox.  v.  i.  To  fail  ignomin- 
iouslv  ;  to  collapse  ;  to  he  thor¬ 
oughly  disconcerted.  Slang. 
flum 'mux-  Var.  of  flummox. 
flung  (flOng),  pret.  Sf  p.  p.  of 

FLING. 

flunge,  v.  i.  Perh.  a  contamina¬ 
tion  (which  see)  of  fly  and 
plunge.  Obs.  [a  servant.  I 

flunk'ie.  Scot.  var.  of  flunky,  | 

flunk'y-dom,  flunk'ey-dom 

(flui)k'Y-d«m),  n.  See-DOM. 

flunk'y-hood,  flunk'ey-hood,  n. 
See -hood.  [-ISH.I 

flunk'y-iah.  flunk'ey-ish,  a. Seel 
flunk 'y-ize,  flunk 'ey-ize,  v.  t. 

See  -ize. 


food,  foot ;  out,  oil ;  chair ;  go  ;  sing,  ii)k  ;  ♦hen,  thin;  nature,  verdure  (250) ;  K  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144) ;  boN  ;  yet ;  zh  =  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Guide. 

Full  explanations  of  Abbreviations,  ISicns,  etc..  Immediately  precede  the  \  ooabulary. 
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llu'O-  (flob'$- ;  243).  Chem.  A  combining  form  indicating 
fluorine  as  an  ingredient;  as  in jfwosilicate^Mobenzene. 
flu  o  ben'zene  (-bfin'zeu  ;  -bfin-zeii'),  n.  [  fluo -  -f-  benzene.] 
Org.  Chem.  A  colorless  liquid,  C6H5F,  resembling  benzene. 
It  is  made  from  benzene  (by  a  series  of  reactions)  by  re¬ 
placing  one  sixth  of  the  hydrogen  with  fluorine. 
flu'0  bo'rate  (bo'rat;  201),  n.  Chem.  A  salt  of  fluoboric 
acid.  The  salts  of  the  acid  HBF4  are  also  called  borofluo- 
rides  or  fluoborides.  Some  have  been  used  as  antiseptics. 
flu'O  bo'ric  (-rlk  ;  201),  a.  [fluo-  boric .]  Chem.  a  Pert, 

to  or  designating  acorrosive,  fuming  acid,  perhaps  H4B02F 
formed  when  water  is  saturated  with  boron  fluoride,  BF;;. 
b  Pert,  to  or  designating  the  acid  HBF4  (called  also  hydro- 
fluoboric  acid ),  formed  in  solution  by  treating  the  above 
acid  or  boron  fluoride  with  much  water.  See  fluoborate. 
flu'O  phos'phate  (-f5s'fat),  n.  [fluo-  -| -phosphate.']  Min. 

A  phosphate  containing  fluorine,  as  fluorapatite. 
flu'or  (floo'Qr;  243),  n.  [L.,  flux,  fr.  fluere  to  flow.  See 
fluent.]  1.  A  stream;  flowing;  specif.,  menstruation.  Obs. 

2.  A  fluid  state  ;  also,  a  fluid  or  fluid  mass.  Obs. 

3.  Min.  Fluorite. 

flu'or-  (floo'tfr-).  Combining  form  for  fluorine. 
flu'or-ane  (  an),  n.  [fluor-  -\--ane.]  Org.  Chem.  A  crys¬ 
talline  substance,  C2()H1203,  formed  as  a  by-product  in  the 
preparation  of  phenolphthalein,  of  which  it  is  an  anhy¬ 
dride  ;  —  so  called  from  its  fluorescence  iu  solution, 
flu  or-an'thene  (-fin' then),  n.  [fiuore ne  -f-  imMracene.] 
Chem.  A  white  crystalline  hydrocarbon,  Clf,Hin,  of  com¬ 
plex  cyclic  structure,  found  in  the  portions  of  coal  tar 
having  the  highest  boiling  points,  iu  petroleum,  etc. 
flu'or- ap'a-tite  (-fip'«-tic),  n.  Min.  Common  apatite,  con¬ 
taining  fluorine  but  little  or  no  chlorine.  See  apatite. 
flu  'or  at'ed  (floo'<5r-at'Sd),  a.  Chem.  Combined  or  treated 
with  fluorine  or  hydrofluoric  acid. 

flu'or  ene  (-eu),  n.  Chem.  A  colorless  crystalline  hydro¬ 
carbon,  C13H10,  of  complex  cyclic  structure,  having  (unless 
very  pure)  a  beautiful  violet  fluorescence.  It  occurs  in  the 
coal  tar  products  having  the  higher  boiling  points, 
flu  o  resce'  (flob'6-rSs'  ;  243),  v.  i. ;  flu'o-resced'  (-r<5st'), 
flu'o-resc'ing.  To  produce  or  exhibit  fluorescence. 
flu'O-res'CO  in  (-r63'e-Tn),  n.  Also  -ine.  Chem.  a  A  yel¬ 
lowish  red  crystalline  substance,  C20Hr2O5,  produced  by 
heating  together  phthalic  anhydride  and  resorcin  ;  —  so 
called  from  the  very  brilliant  yellowish  green  fluorescence 
of  its  alkaline  solutions.  It  is  used  in  making  eosin.  Ura- 
nin,  the  potassium  or  sodium  salt  of  fluorescein,  is  used 
for  dyeing  silk  and  wool  brilliant  yellow,  b  Any  of  several 
compounds  of  which  the  above  is  a  type. 
flu'O-res'cence  (-cns),  n.  [From  fluor.]  Physics.  That 
property  which  some  bodies,  particularly  certain  organic 
solutions,  have  of  emitting  light  while  exposed  to  the  action 
of  certain  rays  of  either  the  visible  or  the  ultra-violet 
spectrum,  or  of  cathode  rays,  Rontgen  rays,  etc. ;  also, 
the  light  so  produced.  The  light  of  fluorescence  is  quite 
distinct  from  that  reflected  at  the  surface  of  the  body, 
which  gives  it  its  surface  color,  and  also  from  that  trans¬ 
mitted  by  the  body.  It  is  definitely  related  to  the  light 
which  the  substance  is  capable  of  absorbing,  and  in  the 
case  of  liquids  and  solids  exhibits  a  continuous  spectrum 
the  maximum  of  which  is  of  somewhat  greater  wave  length 
than  the  maximum  of  some  band  in  the  absorption  spec¬ 
trum  of  the  substance.  Cf.  luminescence. 
fluorescence  spectrum.  Physics.  The  spectrum  of  the 
light  emitted  by  a  body  when  excited  to  fluorescence. 
flu'O-res'cent  (  ent),  a.  Having  or  showing  fluorescence, 
fluorescent  blue,  resorcin  blue.  See  dye.  —  f.  lamp,  a  lamp 
whose  illumination  is  due  to  fluorescence.  —  f.  screen.  Phys¬ 
ics ,  a  screen,  as  of  cardboard  or  vulcanite,  one  face  of 
w  hich  is  coated  with  some  fluorescent  substance,  such  as 
calcium  tungstate  or  calcium  sulphide.  Cf.  fluoroscope. 
flu'O-res'cl-gen'ic  (flob'6-rgs'T-jin'Tk),  a.  [fluorescence 
-+-  -genic."]  Causing  fluorescence,  as  certain  bacteria. 
flu'O  res-cig'e-nous  (-rg-sTj'e-nws),  a.  [fluoi'escence  -f- 
-genous.]  Capable  of  producing  fluorescence,  as  the  ultra¬ 
violet  rays  of  the  spectrum,  cathode  rays,  X  rays,  etc. 
flu-or'ic  (floo-5r'Tk  ;  243),  a.  [Cf.  F .  fluor ique.]  Chem. 
Pertaining  to,  obtained  from,  or  containing,  fluorine, 
fluoric  acid,  hydrofluoric  acid.  Obs. 
flu'or-lde  (ilob'tfr-id;  -Id  ;  184,  243),  n.  Also  -id-  Chem. 

A  compound  of  fluorine  with  another  element  or  radical, 
flu'or  in'dine  (-Tn'dTn ;  -den),  n.  Also  -din.  [fluoi'escence 
-f-  induline.]  Org.  Chem.  Any  of  a  class  of  nitrogenous 
dyes  of  complex  cyclic  structure,  prepared  by  heating  in- 
dulines  and  by  other  methods.  In  general  they  are  green 
and  crystalline  and  their  solutions  have  a  red  fluorescence, 
flu'or-ine  (floo'#r-m  ;  -en  ;  184),  n.  [So  called  from  its  oc¬ 
currence  in  the  mineral  fluorite.]  Chem.  An  element  of 
the  chlorine  family,  isolated  as  a  pungent,  corrosive  gas  of 
pale  greenish  yellow  color  by  electrolysis  of  anhydrous 
hydrofluoric  acid,  at  a  temperature  of  about  — 23  C.  At. 
wt.,  19.0.  Symbol,  F.  Fluorine  is  found  (in  combined 
form  only)  in  fluorite  and  cryolite,  and  in  small  amounts 
in  several  minerals,  in  mineral  waters,  in  bones,  etc.  It 
is  extremely  active  chemically,  even  at  very  low  tempera¬ 
tures,  so  that,  although  it  had  long  been  recognized  as  an 
element,  it  was  isolated  for  the  first  time  in  1886  (by  Mois- 
san).  It  combines  with  every  element  except  oxygen.  It 
cannot  be  prepared  or  kept  in  vessels  of  glass,  wfflich  it  at¬ 
tacks  freely.  Sp.  gr.  (referred  to  air),  1.31.  By  intense 
cold  it  has  been  reduced  to  a  yellow  liquid  boiling  at  —187° 
C.,  and  to  a  pale  yellow  solid  melting  at  — 223 ^  C.  See 
fluorite,  hydrofluoric. 

flu'or-ite  (-it),  n.  [From  FLUOR.]  Min.  Calcium  fluoride, 
CaF2,  a  transparent  or  translucent  mineral  of  many  differ¬ 
ent  colors,  often  very  beautiful,  crystallizing  commonly 
in  cubes  with  perfect  octahedral  cleavage,  also  massive. 
It  is  used  as  a  flux.  Some  varieties  are  used  for  ornamental 
vessels.  H.,  4.  Sp.  gr.,  about  3.2. 


flu'or-me'ter  (floo'tfr-me'ter),  n.  [fluor-  -f-  -meter.]  Chem. 

An  apparatus  for  the  volumetric  determination  of  fluorine, 
flu-or'o-form  (tiob-5r'6-l6rw),  n.  [fluor-  -f-/ormyl.]  Chem. 
A  colorless  gas,  CHF3,  similar  to  chloroform,  CHC13,  but 
containing  fluorine  instead  of  chlorine, 
flu'or-oid  (flob'tfr-oid),  n.  [fluor- -\- -o id.]  Cryst.  A  tetra- 
hexahedron ;  —  a  common  crystal  form  for  fluorite, 
flu-or'o-scope  (floo-or'o-skop),  n.  [  fluorescence  -f-  -scope.] 
Physics.  An  instrument  for  observing  or  exhibiting  fluo¬ 
rescence.  Specif.,  a  fluorescent  screen,  with  hood  to  pro¬ 
tect  the  eyes,  used  to  observe  the  shadows 
cast  by  objects  iu  the  path  of  t  he  X  rays. 

—  flu-or'o  scop'ic  (  -sk5p'ik),  a. 
flU'or-OS'CO-py  (floo'tfr-56'ko-pl),  n.  Ex¬ 
amination  of  an  object,  as  the  human 
body,  by  exposing  it  to  the  X  rays  and 
observing  the  shadow  cast  upon  a  flu¬ 
orescent  screen ;  cryptoseopy. 
fluor  spar.  The  mineral  fluorite, 
flu  o-sil'i-cate  (f  1  db'6-s  T  l'T-k  a  t),  n. 

Chem.  A  salt  of  fluosilicic  acid  ;  — 
called  also  silicofluoride. 
fluo-si-lic'ic  (-sT-lTs'Tk),  a.  [fluo-  -f- 
silicic.]  Chem.  Pertaining  to  or  designating  an  unstable 
dibasic  acid,  H2SiFG,  known  only  in  aqueous  solution,  being 
formed  by  the  action  of  silicon  fluoride,  SiF4,  on  water, 
flu'o-tan  tal'io  (-tfin-tfil'Tk),  a.  [fluo-  -j-  tautalic .]  Chem. 
Pert,  to  or  designating  an  acid,  H2TaF7,  known  only  in  its 
salts,  the  flu'O  tan'ta-lates  (-tfin'tri-latsh which  are  formed 
by  union  of  tantalum  fluoride  with  fluorides  of  other  metals, 
flu'o-zir'con  at©  (-ztir'ktfn-at),  n.  Chem.  A  zirconifluoride, 
esp.  one  of  the  general  formula  M2ZrF6. 
flur'ried(flur'Td),  a.  Agitated;  excited.—  flur'riedly,  adv. 
flur'ry  (-T),  n.; pi.  -ries(-Tz).  [Prob.  imitative.]  1.  A  sud¬ 
den  and  brief  commotion  of  the  air  ;  as,  a  flurry  of  w  ind. 
2.  A  light  shower  or  snowfall  accompanied  with  wind. 

Like  a  flurry  of  6now  on  the  whistling  wind.  Longfellow 


Fluoroscope 


3.  Spasmodic  agitation  ;  nervous  commotion  ;  flutter. 

The  racket  and  flurry  of  London  life.  Blackw.  Mag. 

4.  The  violent  spasms  of  a  dying  whale. 

flur'ry,  v.  t. ;  flur'ried  (-Td) ;  flur'ry-ing.  To  put  in  a 
state  of  agitation  ;  to  excite,  as  by  haste. 

Syn.  —  See  fluster. 

flur'ry.  v.  i.  To  move,  or  be  moved,  in  a  flurry, 
flush  (flush),  v.  i. ;  flushed  (fliisht);  flush'ing.  [Cf. 
ME.  fluschen  to  fly  up,  but  influenced  by  flush  and  blush. 
See  flush  to  start  up  suddenly.]  1.  To  How  and  spread  sud¬ 
denly  and  freely  ;  to  rush  ;  as,  blood  flushes  into  the  face. 

The  flushing  noise  of  many  waters.  Boyle. 

2.  To  become  suddenly  suffused,  as  the  cheeks;  to  turn 
red  or  hot ;  to  blush. 

3.  To  show  red  ;  to  shine  suddenly  ;  to  glow. 

4.  To  fledge  ;  to  throw  out  shoots.  Rare  or  Dial.  Eng. 
flush,  v.  t.  1.  To  animate;  excite;  encourage. 

The  opposition,  flushed  with  victory.  3fa?aulay. 
Feed  his  pride  and  flush  hie  ambition.  South. 

2.  To  cause  to  flow  ;  to  draw  water  from,  or  pour  it  over 
or  through  (a  pond,  meadow',  sewer,  etc.);  to  cleanse  by 
means  of  a  rush  of  water. 

3.  To  make  suddenly  or  temporarily  red,  rosy,  or  glowing, 
as  if  suffused  with  blood  or  flooded  with  color. 

How  faintly  flushed,  how  phantom  fair, 

Was  Monte  Rosa,  hanging  there  !  Tennyson. 

Sudden  a  thought  came  like  a  full-blown  rose 
Flushing  his  brow.  Keats 

flush,  n.  1.  A  sudden  flowing  or  increase  in  volume  ;  a  rush 
which  fills  or  overflows,  as  of  water  for  cleansing  purposes. 

In  manner  of  a  wave  or  flush.  Kay. 

2.  A  sudden  increase  or  expansion;  esp.,  a  sudden  or 
abundant  grow’th  ;  as,  the  flush  of  grass  ;  hence,  a  tender 
young  shoot,  as  of  the  tea  plant. 

3.  A  sudden  flood  or  rush  of  feeling  ;  a  thrill,  as  of  excite¬ 
ment,  animation,  elation  ;  a6,  a  flush  of  joy. 

4.  Any  tinge  of  red  or  ruddy  light  or  color,  as  that  pro¬ 
duced  on  the  cheeks  by  a  suddsn  rush  of  blood  ;  hence, 
glow' ;  vigor  ;  as,  the  flush  on  the  side  of  a  peach  ;  the 
flush  on  the  clouds  at  sunset  ;  the  flush  of  youth. 

The  flush  of  angered  shame.  Tennyson. 

5.  A  fit  of  extreme  heat,  as  in  a  fever. 

flush,  r.  i.  [ME.  fluschen  ;  perh.  of  imitative  origin.]  To 
start  up  suddenly  ;  to  fly  like  a  startled  bird. 

Flushing  from  one  spray  unto  another.  If'.  Broicne. 
flush,  r.  t.  To  cause  to  start  up  and  fly,  as  a  startled  bird. 

We  flushed  them  [birds]  from  the  tall  grass.  T.  Roosevelt. 
flush,  a.  :  flush'er  (-er) ;  flush'est.  [Cf.  flush  to  flow, 
as  blood.]  1.  Fully  supplied  ;  well  filled  ;  affluent ;  as, 
rivers  are  flush  in  springtime  ;  he  was  very  flush  of  money. 

2.  Full  of  life  and  vigor;  lusty;  spirited;  hence,  of  a 

ruddy  color  ;  flushed.  “  As  flush  as  May.”  Shak. 

3.  Abundant ;  hence,  lavish ;  prodigal  ;  prosperous ;  as, 
money  is  flush ;  he  is  flush  with  money;  flush  times. 

4.  Unbroken  or  even  in  surface  ;  on  a  level  with  the  ad¬ 


jacent  surface  ;  forming  a  continuous  surface  ;  as,  a  flush 
panel,  bolt,  joint,  deck  ;  the  river  is  flush  with  its  banks. 

5.  Naut.  Of  a  vessel,  having  a  flush  deck. 

6.  Direct ;  full ;  unswerving;  as,  a  flush  statement  or  blow, 
flush,  adv.  [See  flush,  a.,  fully  supplied.]  1.  So  as  to 

be  level  or  even  ;  in  the  same  plane. 

2.  Without  interruption  ;  straight;  squarely, 
flush,  n.  A  flush  surface.  See  flush,  a .,  4.’ 
flush,  v.  t.  [See  flush,  a.,  abundant,  on  a  level.]  To 
make  flush  or  level,  as  joints  in  masonry  by  pointing;  — 
sometimes  w  ith  up. 

flush,  r.  i.  Arch,  a  To  break  away  at  the  edges  trough 
excess  loading  ;  —  said  of  a  stone  in  a  wall  or  other  struc¬ 
ture.  b  To  be  forced  out  to  or  from  the  joints  through 
pressure  ;  —  said  of  mortar. 


flush  (flush),  n.  [From  F.  or  Sp.flux.  Cf.  flux.]  Card 
Playing.  A  hand  of  cards  all  of  the  same  suit, 
flush  box.  1.  Elec.  Any  of  a  series  of  cast-iron  boxes, 
flush  with  the  roadway,  arranged  at  intervals  along  an 
electric-wire  conduit  system,  for  introducing  or  pulling 
out  w  ires  to  facilitate  installation  or  repairing. 

2.  =  FLUSH  TANK. 

flush'er  (flush'er),  n.  1.  One  that  flushes  something  ; 
specif.  :  a  A  workman  who  flushes  sewers;  flushennan. 
b  A  device  used  in  flushing  a  sewer,  consisting  essentially 
of  a  cylinder  with  radiating  perforations  or  nozzles. 

2.  The  European  red-backed  shrike  (. Lanins  collurio). 
flush  om'e  ter  (flush-Sm'e-ter),  n.  [flush  -f-  -meter.] 
Plumbing.  A  gravity  valve  for  flushing  all  sinks,  closets, 
etc.,  in  a  building,  from  a  single  tank, 
flush  rim.  The  rim  of  a  water-closet  bowl  having  a  chan¬ 
nel  or  perforated  tube  by  wdiicli  the  bowl  is  flushed  simul¬ 
taneously  from  all  sides. 

flush  tank-  A  water  tank  for  flushing  drainpipes,  etc. 
flus'ter  (llus'ter),  v.  t.  ;  flus'tered  (-terd)  ;  flus'ter-ing. 
[Cf.  Icel.  flaustra  to  be  flustered,  flaustr  a  fluster.]  To 
make  hot  and  rosy,  as  with  drinking;  to  fuddle;  to  excite  and 
throw  into  agitation  and  confusion;  to  confuse;  muddle. 

Ilia  habit  of  flustering  himself  daily  with  claret.  Macaulay. 
Syn.  —  Fluster,  flurry.  To  fluster,  the  stronger  term, 
is  to  agitate  or  (esp.)  bewilder ;  to  flurry  is  to  throw  into 
sudden  trepidation  or  fluttered  confusion  ;  as,  “  flustered. 
with  new'  wine  ”  ( Tennyson ) ;  “  Scared  with  threats  of  jail 
and  halter,  [he]  gave  to  him  that  flustered  his  poor  parish 
wits  the  letter”  (id.);  “We  were  at  first  quite  flurried 
and  confounded  with  the  hurry  in  the  garrison  ”  (//.  Swin¬ 
burne)  ;  she  looked  hot  and  flurried. 
flus'ter,  v.  i.  To  be  in  a  heat  or  bustle  ;  as  :  a  To  be  agi¬ 
tated  and  confused,  b  To  bluster. 

The  flustering »  vainglorious  Greeks.  South. 

flus'ter,  n.  Heat  or  giowq  as  from  drinking;  agitation 
mingled  with  confusion. 

flus'ter-a'tion  (-a'slrnn),  tlus  tra'tion  (  tra'shwn),  n.  Act 
of  flustering, or  state  of  being  flustered.  Colloq.  Richardson. 
Flus'tra  (fliis'trd),  n.  [NL.]  Zool.  A  genus  of  marine 
cheilostomatous  Polyzoa  which  form  branching  colonies 
with  broad  flattened  ramifications. — flus'trine  (-trTn  ; 
-trln),  a.  —  flus'troid  (-troid),  a. 
flute  (flobt ;  243),  n.  [ME.  floute,  floite,  fr.  OF.  flehute, 
flaiife,  fleiiste,  F.  flute  ;  cf.  LL .flauta,  D.  fluit;  of  uncer¬ 
tain  origin.  See  flute,  i.]  1.  Music.  A  wind  instru¬ 

ment  consisting  of  a  hollow  cylinder  or  pipe,  with  holes 
along  its  length,  stopped  by  the  fingers  or  by  keys  which 
are  opened  by  the  fingers.  Ancient  and  medieval  flutes 


Boehm  Flute. 


Diagrammatic  Sections  of  Flutes,  3. 
1  Elliptical,  of  Greek  Doric  Col¬ 
umn  (usually  called  Channels) ;  2 
Circular,  of  Ionic  and  Corinthian 
Columns. 


had  conical  tubes  blown  directly  through  a  mouthpiece 
at  the  upper  end.  The  modem  flute  is  closed  at  the  upper 
end,  ana  blown  w  ith  the  mouth  at  a  lateral  hole.  The  im¬ 
proved  model  invented  by  Boehm  in  1832  is  cylindrical, 
and  its  fingering  is  simplified  by  a  system  of  rings  and  lev¬ 
ers  combined  with  the  keys.  Its  tones  are  smooth,  sweet, 
and  full  in  the  lower  register,  brilliant  or  shrill  in  the 
higher.  Its  compass  is  about  three  octaves  above  middle  C. 

2.  Music.  A  stop  in  an  organ,  having  stopped  wooden 
pipes,  usually  of  4-foot  pitch,  of  a  flutelike  tone. 

3.  Arch.  A  groove  of  curved  section  ;  usually  any  one  of  a 
series  of  vertical  grooves 
used  to  decorate  columns 
and  pilasters  in  Classical 
architecture.  See  base,  n., 
lllust. 

It  is  customary  to  distin¬ 
guish  .  .  .  the  c  h  a  n  n  e  1  s 
which  adorn  the  shaft  of  the  . 

Greek  Doric  orderand  which 
are  elliptical  in  section,  and 
separated  one  from  another 
by  a  common  arris,  from 
the  flutes  of  the  Ionic  and 
Corinthian  orders,  which 
are  c  cular  in  section,  deeper  in  proportion,  and  are  separated 
one  from  another  by  a  narrow  fillet  This  distinction  i6  not 
always  maintained.  R.  Sturgis. 

4.  A  similar  channel  or  groove  made  in  wood  or  other  ma¬ 
terial,  esp.  in  plaited  cloth,  as  in  a  ruffle,  or  in  a  hat  brim. 

6.  Any  of  various  flute-shaped  objects  ;  specif.  :  a  A 
long  French  breakfast  roll,  b  A  kind  of  tall  slender  w  in© 
glass ;  —  called  also  flute  glass.  “  Flutes  of  canary.”  Love¬ 
lace.  C  A  long  shuttle  used  in  weaving  tapestry,  d  Found¬ 
ing.  A  molder’s  tool  for  forming 

flutes  (grooves).  _ 

flute,  v.  i. ;  flut'ed  (floot'Sd  ;  . 

-Td);  FLUT'ING  (Hoot'iot!).  [ME.  Molder  »  Flut<-. 

flouten,  floiten,  OF.  fluutery  fl  cuter  y  F .fluter:  cf.  D .fluiten. 
See  flute,  n.  ;  cf.  flout.]  To  play  on  or  as  on  a  flute ; 
to  make  a  flutelike  sound. 

flute,  v.  t.  1.  To  play,  whistle,  or  sing,  with  a  clear,  soft 
note,  like  that  of  a  flute. 

The  redwing^7//(c.«  his  o-ka-lee.  Emerson. 

2.  To  form  flutes  or  channels  in,  as  in  a  column, 
flute  (flobt),  n.  [Cf.  F.  flute  a  transport,  D.  fluit.]  a  A 
kind  of  flyboat,  b  A  storesliip.  c  A  naval  transport, 
partially  armed.  Obs.  or  R.  —  armed  en  flute,  or  en  f.,  Nuv.y 
partially  armed  ;  — said  of  a  vessel.  Obs.  or  R. 

II  flute'  bee'  (flu'-ta/bSk').  [F.l  Music.  A  beak  flute, 
an  older  form  of  the  flute,  played  with  a  mouthpiece  re¬ 
sembling  a  beak,  and  held  like  a  flageolet, 
flute  bird  The  piping  crow  ( Gymnorhina  fibiren). 
flute  bit  A  bit  having  a  square  pyramidal  point  and  two 
cutting  lips, for  piercing  ebony,  rosew'ood,  and  other  hard 
wroods,  as  in  cutting  finger  and  key  holes  m  flutes, 
flut'ed  (floot'Sd  ;  -Td  ;  151 ;  243),  p.  a.  1.  Thin  ;  fine  ;  clear 
and  mellow  ;  flutelike  ;  as,  fluted  notes. 


flu  o-arrae-nate,  n.  Min.  A  enm-  , 

pound  made  up  of  an  arsenate  I 
and  a  fluoride  (as.  for  example, 
AlA.sO4.NaF),  but  to  be  regard¬ 
ed,  in  most  cases,  as  belonging 
to  a  radical,  as  Na(AlF)As04. 
flu/o-bo'ride  ( floo'o-ho'rTd ;  -rTd ; 
184),  n.  Also -rid.  Chem.  See 

FI.UOBORATE. 

flu'o-car'bon-ate.  v.  [fluo-  -f 
carbonate.')  Min.  Chem.  A  car¬ 
bonate  containing  fluo-ine. 
fhyo-ce'rine  (floo'o-se'rln),  n. 
Min.  Fluocerite. 
fh^o-ce'rite  (-se'rTt),  n.  [ fluo - 
+  cerium.]  Min.  A  reddish  yel¬ 
low  fluoride  of  cerium  and  other 
allied  metals.  H.,  4.  Sp.  gr.,  5.8. 


flu  o  hy'dric  (-hl'drTk),  a. 
[. duo-  q-  hydrogen.]  Chem.  Hy¬ 
drofluoric. 

|i  flu'or  al'bus.  [L.,  white  flow.] 
Med.  The  whites  :  leucorrhen. 
flu'or  ate. //.  Chem.  A  fluoride. 
flu''or-ben'zene.  n.  Fluoben- 

ze  ne. 

flu  o-reg'cin  (floo^Vrgs'Yn),  n. 
Chew.  A  colorless,  amorphous 
substance,  CooHi40,-„  produced 
by  reducing  fluorescein, 
flu  or-hy'dric  (floo/0r-hI'drYk), 
a.  Chem.  Hydrofluoric, 
fl^or-o-bo'rate,  n.  Chem.  A 
fluoborate. 

flu-or'o-type  (floo-Cr'il-tTp),  n. 
[fluor-  +  -type.]  Photog.  An 


old  positive  process  using  paper 

sensitized  with  silver  fluoride 
and  nilver  bromide, 
flu  o-sul-phon'ic,  a.  [fluo-  -f 
sulphouic .1  Chem.  Designating 
an  acid,  HFS03,  obtained  as  a 
colorless,  slightly  pungent  liq¬ 
uid  by  the  action  of  hydrogen 
fluoride  or  sulphur  trioxide, 
flu  o  ti-tan'ic,  n.  [fluo-  4-  /»- 
,  tauir.)  Chem.  Designating  an 
1  acid  of  titanium,  H2TiFa,  nnal- 
j  ogous  to  fluosilicic  acid  and 
best  known  in  its  salts,  the  flu^ 
o-ti'tan-atea  (fldc/fi-tT'trfn-ats). 
flure.  FLOUR,  FLOWER, 
flure.  Obs.  or  Scot,  and  dial. 
I  Eng.  var.  of  floor. 


flur'l8h.  Flourish.  Ref.  Sp. 
flur'iaht.  Flourished.  Ref.  Sp. 
flurlashen.  f  flourish.  ‘ 
flurn  (flOrn),  v.  i.  To  sneer. 
Ohs.  or  Dial.  Eng.  [ingly.  R.\ 
flurr,  r.  t.  To  throw  scatter-! 
fltirr,  v.  i.  To  flutter:  flit.  Rare. 
Hurt.  Obs.  or  dial.  Eng.  var.  of 
FLIRT. 

flush,  n.  A  pool  ;  morass.  Obs. 
flush,  u.  [See  flush  to  start  up.] 
A  flight  of  flushed  birds, 
flush,  a.  Fledged.  Obs.  or  Dial. 
Ena. 

flush,  a.  [From  flush,  n.  (of 
cards).]  Card  Playing.  Hav¬ 
ing  cards  of  one  suit  onlv;— said 
of  a  player  or  of  his  hand. 


flush'toard  ,  n.  =  flashroari). 
flush'er-man,  n.;  pi.  -men.  A 
fl usher  of  sewers, 
flush'ing,  p.  ]>r.  8f  vb.  n.  of 
FLUSH. 

flush'ing.  n.  [From  Flushing  in 
the  Netherlands.  Orf.  E.  D.] 

1.  A  henvv,  coarse  cloth  manu¬ 
factured  f'rom  shoddy.  Eng. 

2.  [Cf.  FLUSH  level.]  Wearing. 
A  surfnee  of  floating  threads, 
flush'ing.  n.  Flashing. 

|  FluBh'ing-er,  n.  A  vessel  or  man 
I  from  Flushing  (Netherlands), 
flueh'ing-ly.  adv.  of  flushing. 
flushing  rim.  =  flush  rim. 
flush 'ness.  n.  See  -ness. 

I  flusht.  Flushed.  Ref.  Sp. 


flush'y,  a.  Flushed  :  reddish, 
flusk  (fldbsk),  r.  1.  [Cf.  flush 
to  start  up  suddenly.]  1.  To 
flush,  as  a  bird.  Dial.  Eng. 

2.  To  quarrel.  Dial.  Eng. 
flusk'er,  n.  Sr  r.  i.  Sr  t.  [Freq.  of 
flush.]  Flutter;  fluster  ;  flurry. 
Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 
flus'ter-ate  (flus't?r-at),  -trate 
(-trnt).  r.  t.  To  fluster.  Colloq. 
flus'terd.  Flustered.  Ref.  Sp. 
flus'ter-er.  u.  The  coot  ( Fulica 
a merienna).  Local ,  U.  S. 
flus'ter-ment,  n.  See  -M ENT . 
flus'ter-y  (-1),  a.  Flustered, 
flus'tmm.  n.  A  fluster.  Rare. 
flute  -douce'  ( floo^dnos').  n. 
[F.  flute  douce,  lit.,  sweet  flute.] 


ale,  senate,  cSre,  Urn,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofa  ;  eve,  Svent,  find,  recent,  maker;  ice,  III ;  old,  obey,  orb,  5dd,  s8ft,  connect ; 

II  Foreign  Word.  f  Obsolete  Variant  of.  4-  combined  with.  =  equals. 


use,  unite,  urn,  up,  circi/s,  menu ; 


FLUTELIKE 
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FLY  BOARD 


2.  Decorated  with  or  as  with  flutes ;  channeled  ;  grooved  ; 
as,  a  jiuted  column  ;  a  fluted  ruffle  ;  a  fluted  spectrum, 
fluted  scale,  the  cottony- cushion  scale.  — f.  spectrum.  See 

SPECTRUM. 

flute'mouth'  (floot'mouth',  243),  n.  Any  of  certain  elon¬ 
gated  lieinibranchiate  marine  Ashes  with  a  long  tubular 
snout,  which  constitute  the  families  Aulostomatidae  and 
Fistulariidae.  See  Fistula ria,  Aulostoma. 
flut'er  (floot'er  ;  243),  n.  1.  A  flutist,  or  flautist. 

2.  One  who  makes  grooves  or  flutings  ;  also,  a  tool  or  im¬ 
plement  for  making  flutings. 

flute' work'  (floot'wGrk'),  n.  Music.  Those  flue  stops  of 
an  organ,  collectively,  not  classed  as  principal  work  or  as 
gedackt  work.  Certain  modifications  of  these  two  classes, 
however,  ajve  included  under  jiutcwork. 
flut'ing  (floot'Tng),  n.  1.  Action  of  one  who  flutes. 

2.  Decoration  by  means  of  flutes  or  channels  ;  a  flute,  or 
flutes  collectively  ;  as,  the  fluting  of  a  column  ;  the  fluting 
of  a  lady’s  ruffle.  Hence,  a  shadiug  which  gives  a  fluted 
appearance  ;  as,  the  lines  and  flutings  of  a  spectrum, 
fluting  iron-  A  laundry  iron  for  fluting  ruffles, 
flutist  (floot'Tst ;  243),  n.  [Cf.  F.flutiste.]  A  performer 
on  the  flute  ;  a  flautist. 

flut'ter  (flut'er),  v.  i. ;  flut'tered  (-erd) ;  flut'ter-ing. 
[ME.  floteren ,  AS.  flotonan  to  float  about.  Akin  to  E. 
fleet i  v.  i.,  float.]  1.  To  move  or  flap  the  wings  rapidly, 
without  flying,  or  with  short  flights. 

As  an  eagle  stirreth  up  her  nest,  fluttcrcth  over  her  young, 
sprcadeth  abroad  her  wings.  Deut.  xxxii.  11. 

2.  To  move  with  quick  vibrations  or  undulations  ;  as,  a 
sail  flutters  in  the  wind  ;  a. fluttering  fan  ;  his  pulse  flutters. 

3.  To  move  about  agitatedly,  irregularly,  or  with  great 
bustle  and  show,  without  much  result. 

No  rag,  no  scrap,  of  all  the  beau,  or  wit, 

That  once  so  fluttered,  and  that  once  so  writ.  Pope. 

4  To  be  in  agitation  or  uncertainty  ;  to  quiver  with  ex¬ 
citement  or  indecision. 

His  thoughts  are  very  fluttering  and  wandering.  1.  Watts. 
Syn.  — See  flit. 

flut'ter.  v.  t.  1.  To  vibrate  or  move  quickly;  as,  a  bird 
flutters  its  wings. 

2.  To  throw  into  confusion  or  flutter. 


Like  an  eagle  in  a  dovecote,  I 

Fluttered  your  Volsciane  in  Corioli.  S/tak. 

flut'ter,  n.  1.  Act  of  fluttering;  quick  and  irregular  mo¬ 
tion  ;  vibration  ;  as,  the  flutter  of  a  fan. 

2.  Agitation;  confusion;  disorder;  nervous  or  aimless 
activity  ;  hence,  Colloq. :  a  A  short  run;  a  burst  of  speed  ; 
as,  a  half-mile  flutter,  b  A  spasm  of  irregular 
activity  in  stocks,  c  A  venture  at  gambling. 

3.  Stir;  ostentation;  display.  Obs. 
flutter  wheel-  A  water  wheel  of  moderate 

diameter  having  radial  floats  and  placed  at  the 
bottom  of  a  chute  so  as  to  work  by  impact, 
flut'ter-y  (flut'er-T),  a.  Fluttering ;  apt  to  flut¬ 
ter. 

flut'y  (floot'T), a.;  flut'i-er  (-T-er); 
flut'i-est.  Having  a  tone  like 
that  of  a  flute  ;  flutelike, 
flu'vl-al  (floo'vY-al ;  243),  a.  [L. 
fluvialis ,  from  fluvius  river,  fr.  £2SS53^s==: 
fluere  to  flow :  cf.  F.  fluvial.  See  *  lutter  ^  heel. 
fluent.]  Of  or  pert,  to  rivers  ;  growing  or  living  in  streams 
or  ponds  ;  produced  by  river  action  ;  as,  a  fluvial  plain, 
flu'vi-a-tile  (-d-tll),  a.  [L.  fluviatilis,  iv.  fluvius  river:  cf. 
F.  fluviatile.]  Belonging  to,  existing  in  or  about,  or  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  action  of,  streams  or  rivers  ;  fluvial. 
flu'vi-O-  (floo'vT-o- ;  243).  A  combining  form  from  Latin 
fluvius ,  meaning  river. 

flu'vi-O-gla'cial  (-gla'shdl  ;  -shT-51),  a.  Geol.  Produced 
by  streams  which  have  their  source  in  glacier  ice. 
flu'vi-O- graph'  (floo'vT-o-graf'),  n.  [ fluvio -  -J-  -graph.] 
An  instrument  for  measuring  and  recording  automatically 
the  rise  and  fall  of  a  river. 

flu'vi-o-ma-rine'  (-mri-ren'),  a.  [fluvio-  -f-  marine.] 
Geol.  Formed  by  the  joint  action  of  a  river  and  the  sea,  as 
deposits  at  the  mouths  of  rivers. 

flu  vi-o  ter  res'tri-al  (-tS-rSs'trT-al),  a.  Pertaining  to  the 
land  and  its  streams  ;  as ,  fluvioterrestrial  shells, 
flux  (tiuks),  n.  [L .  fluxus,  fr.  fluere,  fluxum,  to  flow:  cf. 
F.fluz.  See  fluent;  cf.  flush,  n.  (of  cards).]  1.  Med. 
a  A  flowing  or  fluid  discharge  from  the  bowels  or  other 
part ;  esp.,  an  excessive  and  morbid  discharge  ;  as,  the 
bloody  flux,  or  dysentery,  b  The  matter  thus  discharged. 

2.  Act  of  flowing  ;  a  continuous  moving  on  or  passing  by, 
as  of  a  flowing  stream  ;  constant  succession  ;  change.  Hence, 
Physics,  flow  or  rate  of  flow  of  a  fluid,  or,  by  analogy,  the 
transfer  or  rate  of  transfer  of  energy  either  by  conduction 
in  the  form  of  heat,  or  by  radiation.  Flux  of  fluid  is 
measured  by  the  amount  which  in  a  unit  of  time  passes 
through  a  surface  everywhere  perpetual  and  cut  by  all  of 
them  (total  flux)  or  through  a  unit  area  of  such  a  surface 
(flux  per  unit  of  area).  Flux  of  energy  is  also  expressed  in 
terms  of  the  energy  traversing  in  unit  time  a  surface  as 
above  or  in  watts  or  units  of  power.  Electric  and  me¬ 
chanic  induction  are  also  conveniently  treated  as  species 
of  flux,  in  which  case  the  flux  is  measured  by  the  number 
of  lines  of  force. 

By  the  perpetual  Jinx  of  the  liquids,  a  great  part  of  them  is 
thrown  out  oi  the  body.  Arbuthnot. 

Languages,  like  our  bodies,  are  in  a  continual  y?».r.  Felton. 

3.  A  stream  ;  copious  flow  ;  flood  ;  outflow. 

4  The  setting  in  of  the  tide  toward  the  shore,  —  the  ebb 
being  called  the  reflux. 

6.  State  of  being  liquid  through  heat ;  fusion. 

6.  Chem.  &  Metal.  Any  substance  or  mixture  used  to  pro¬ 
mote  the  fusion  of  metals  or  minerals,  as  alkalies,  borax, 
lime,  fluorite,  etc. 

7.  Math.  The  surface  integral  of  any  distributed  vector 
over  a  given  surface. 


Music,  a  The  highest  in  pitch 
of  the  old-fashioned  flutes 
layed  through  a  mouthpiece. 

An  organ  stop  of  similar  tone, 
flute'like.  a.  See -like. 
flut'en-ist,  n.  A  flute  plaver. 
Obs.  Oxf.  E\  D. 

flute  pipe.  In  an  organ,  one  of 
the  pines  of  the  flutework. 
flute  shrike.  Any  African  shrike 
of  the  genus  Ldninnus. 
flute  stop.  =  flute,  2. 
flu-ti'na(flno-te'nd),  n.  [A  dim. 
of  Ante.]  Music.  A  small  instru¬ 
ment  resembling  the  accordion. 


flutte.  +  FLIT. 

Flut'ter,  Sir  Fopling  (flnt'Cr). 
In  Etherege’s  “The  Man  of 
Mode,  or  Sir  Fopling  Flutter,” 
nn  affected  man  of  fashion, 
flut'ter-a-ble  (-d-b’l),  a.  See 
-ABLE. 

flut'ter-a'tion  (-a'shtfn),  n.  A 
fluttering,  or  state  of  being  flut¬ 
tered:  frivolity :  restlessness.  R. 
flut'terd.  Fluttered.  Ref.  Sp. 
flut'ter-er,  ».  One  that  flutters, 
flut'ter-ing-ly,  adv.  of  flutter - 
in  a,  p.  pr. 

flut'ter-less.  n.  See  -less. 


8-  A  fusible  glass  used  as  a  base  for  enamels  ;  also,  an 
easily  fusible  enamel  used  as  a  ground  for  enamel  painting, 
flux  (fluks),  a.  [h.  fluxus,  iv.  fluere.  See  flux,  n.]  Flow¬ 
ing  ;  unstable;  inconstant;  variable. 

The  flux  nature  of  all  things  here.  Barrow. 

flux,  V.  t.  ;  fluxed  (flukst);  flux'ing.  1.  To  cause  to 
become  fluid  ;  to  fuse  ;  to  treat  with  a  flux. 

2.  Med.  To  cause  a  discharge  from  (a  person,  the  body, 
etc.),  as  in  salivating  or  purging. 

3.  To  affect,  or  bring  to  a  certain  state,  by  subjecting  to, 
or  treating  with,  a  flux. 

He  might  fashionably  and  genteelly  .  .  .  have  been  dueled  or 
fluxed  nit.'  another  world.  South. 

flux,  v.  i.  1.  To  undergo  a  flux  ;  specif.,  to  bleed  copi¬ 
ously.  Obs. 

2.  To  flow  freely.  Archaic. 

3.  To  become  fluid.  Obs.  or  R. 

flux  a'tlon  ( fluk-6a'slmn),  n.  Act  of  fluxiug. 
flux  density.  Elec.  The  number  of  lines  of  force  per  unit 
area  of  cross  section  normal  to  the  lines, 
flux  function-  Math.  The  function  that  (equated  to  a  con¬ 
stant)  forms  the  equation  of  the  stream  lines  in  a  fluid, 
flux'i  ble  (fluk'si-b’l),  a.  [Cf.  LL.  ftuzibUis fluid,  OF.  flux- 
ible.]  1.  Fluid  ;  pliable  ;  changing  ;  inconstant.  Obs.  or  R. 
2  Capable  of  being  melted  or  fused,  as  a  mineral. 

—  flux  i  bil'i  ty  (  bll'T-tl),  flux'i  ble  ness,  n.  —  flux'i- 

bly,  adv. 

fluxion  (fluk'slmn),  n.  [Cf.  F.  fluxion.  See  flux,  7?.] 

1.  Act  of  flowing  ;  also,  that  which  flows.  Cotgrave. 

2.  Fusion.  Obs. 

3.  Med.  An  unnatural  or  excessive  flow  of  blood  or  fluid 
toward  any  organ  ;  a  determination. 

4.  =  flux,  1.  Obs.  or  R. 

5  A  constantly  varying  indication. 

Less  to  be  counted  than  the  fluxions  of  sundials.  De  Quincey. 

6  Math,  a  Tiie  time  rate  of  change  in  a  fluent;  the  de¬ 
rivative  of  a  fluent  as  to  the  time;  —  invented  by  New¬ 
ton  and  denoted  by  a  dot  (•)  placed  above  the  fluent;  thus 
dt  *s  vvritten  s  in  this  notation,  b  In  later  use,  a  differential. 

fluxion  al  (-51),  a.  Pert,  to,  or  of  the  nature  of,  fluxion 
orfluxions;  variable;  inconstant.  —  flux'lon-al-ly,  adv. 

The  merely  human,  the  temporary  and  fluxional.  Coleridge. 
fluxional  structure,  Petroy .,  fluidal  structure. 
flux'mC'ter  (fluks'me'ter),  n.  [ flux  -f  -meter.]  Elec.  An 
instrument  for  measuring  the  flux  of  a  dynamoelectric 
machine,  magnet,  etc. 

flux  turns-  Elec.  In  an  electromagnetic  circuit,  the 
product  of  the  number  of  lines  of  magnetic  force  by  the 
number  of  turns  of  the  conductor  through  which  they  pass, 
fly  (fll),  v.  i.  ;  pret.  flew  (floo) ;  p.  p.  flown  (flon) ;  p.  pr. 
&  v b.  n.  fly'ing.  [ME.  flien,  fleen,  fleyen ,  flejen,  AS. 
fleogan  ;  akin  to  D.  vliegen ,  OHG .  fliogan,  G.  fliegen,  Icel. 
fljuga ,  Sw .  flyga,  Dan.  flyve,  Goth,  us-flaugjan  to  cause  to 
fly  away,  biow  about,  and  peril,  to  L.  pluma  feather,  E. 
plume.  Cf.  fledge,  flight.]  1.  To  move  in  or  pass 
through  the  air  with  wings,  as  a  bird. 

2.  To  move  through  the  air  or  before  the  wind  ;  esp.,  to 
pass  or  be  driven  rapidly  through  the  air  by  any  impulse  ; 
as,  bullets  flew  ;  the  flying  sea  foam. 

3.  To  move  or  pass  swiftly  ;  as,  the  racers  fairly  flew  over 
the  hurdles  ;  a  top  flies  around  ;  rumor  flies.  Often  with 
specific  implications,  as :  a  With  the  implication  of  sud¬ 
denness  and  violence,  to  spring  or  rush;  as,  they  flea-  to 
arms;  the  child  fletr  to  its  mother,  b  With  the  implica¬ 
tion  of  suddenness,  violence,  and  an  impelling  agent,  to  be 
forced  apart  or  off  ;  to  burst ;  as,  the  glass  flew  into  frag¬ 
ments;  the  window  flciv  open. 

4-  To  float,  wave,  or  soar  in  the  air,  as  a  kite  or  flag. 

Loose  on  the  breeze  their  tresses  flew.  Scott 

5-  To  shift  or  veer  suddenly ;  — said  of  the  wind. 

6.  To  be  rapidly  spent,  as  money ;  to  seem  to  pass  rapidly, 
as  time. 

7-  To  ascend  without  a  turn  ;  —  said  of  stairs. 

8.  Hawking.  To  hunt  with  a  hawk  ;  to  be  engaged  in  hunt¬ 
ing,  as  a  hawk. 

9.  To  run  from  danger;  to  take  to  flight;  to  withdraw 
hastily  ;  to  flee  ;  as,  an  enemy  flies.  See  flee. 

Whither  shall  I  fly  to  escape  their  hands  ?  Shak. 

10.  To  vanish  ;  disappear;  fade;  as,  a  shadow  flies  ;  this 
color  flies.  Rare. 

to  fly  around,  to  move  about  in  haste  ;  to  bustle.  Colloq ., 
U.  S.  —  to  f.  at,  to  spring  toward ;  to  rush  on ;  to  attack 
suddenly.  —  to  f.  at  check.  Hawking ,  to  pursue  base  game. 
Obs.  Dryden.  —  to  f.  In  the  face  of.  a  To  act  in  direct  op¬ 
position  to ;  to  set  at  defiance ;  to  resist,  b  To  insult. 
Rare.  —  to  f.  off.  a  To  separate,  or  become  detached,  sud¬ 
denly.  b  To  revolt ;  to  break  away.  —  to  f.  off  at  a  tangent, 
to  take  suddenly  an  eccentric  course  of  action  or  thought. 

—  to  f.  off  the  handle,  to  lose  self-restraint ;  to  give  vent  to 
one’s  feelings  irrationally  or  beyond  the  bounds  of  pro¬ 
priety.  Slang.—  to  f.  on.  to  attack  ;  to  fly  at.  —  to  f.  out. 
a  To  rush  out.  b  To  burst  into  a  passion.  —  to  f.  to  or  up, 
Naut. ,  to  come  suddenly  up  into  the  wind  ;  —  said  of  a  ship. 

fly,  y.  t.  1.  To  cause  to  fly  or  to  float  in  the  air,  as  a  bird, 
a  kite,  a  flag,  etc.  ;  as,  the  ship  flew  the  flag  of  Spain. 

2.  To  fly  or  flee  from  ;  to  shun;  avoid. 

Sleep  flies  the  wretch.  Dryden. 

3.  To  hunt  with  a  hawk  ;  to  hunt  in  the  air,  as  a  hawk. 

4.  Print.  To  take  from  press  as  by  a  fly.  See  4th  fly,  6. 
to  fly  a  kits,  Com.,  to  raise  money  on  accommodation  paper 
or  to  exchange  checks  to  cover  lack  of  funds.  See  kite, 
v.  t.  —  to  f.  ia,  Railroad,  to  switch  (cars)  by  a  flying  sw  itch. 

fly,  n.  ;  pi.  flies  (fliz).  [From  fly,  v.]  1.  The  action  or 

process  of  flying  ;  flight.  Rare. 

2.  The  course  of  anything  projected  through  the  air;  esp., 
the  flight  of  a  batted  ball  before  it  strikes  the  ground  ;  as, 
it  was  caught  on  the  ./?//. 

3.  a  A  passenger  coach  or  parcels  cart.  Obs.  or  Hist,  b  A 
covered  carriage  drawn  by  one  horse  (orig.  by  a  man).  Eng. 
4-  Mach,  a  A  contrivance  consisting  of  two  or  more 
radial  vanes,  capable  of  rotating  on  a  spindle  or  axis,  to 


act  as  a  fanner,  or  to  govern  the  motion  of  clockwork 
or  very  light  machinery  by  the  resistance  of  the  air,  as  in 
the  regulating  device  for  a  musical  clock,  b  A  flywheel. 
C  The  arrangement  consisting  of  a  lever  with  end  weights 
used  to  operate  fly  presses  by  its  momentum  when  turned 
rapidly  at  the  end  of  the  screw ;  also,  a  fly  press. 

5  a  II  eaving.  A  shuttle  impelled  by  a  blow  or  jerk, 
b  Spinning.  (1)  The  pair  of  arms  in  a  spinning  wheel  or 
frame  which  revolve  around  the  bobbin  to  twist  the  yarn. 
(2)  Waste  fiber  thrown  off  in  combing  and  drawing,  c  A 
fancy  roller  in  a  carding  machine,  d  A  latch  in  a  knitting 
machine. 

6  The  length  of  an  extended  flag  from  its  staff  or  support ; 
also,  the  outer,  or  loose,  end  of  a  flag. 

7.  The  part  of  a  vane  pointing  in  the  direction  from  which 
the  wind  blows. 

8  Naut.  That  part  of  a  compass  on  which  the  points  are 
marked  ;  the  compass  card.  Obs.  or  R. 

9.  The  outer  canvas  of  a  tent  with  double  top,  usually 
drawn  over  the  ridgepole,  but  so  extended  as  to  touch  the 
roof  of  the  tent  at  no  other  place. 

10.  a  A  lap  on  a  garment,  as  on  a  waist,  trousers,  over¬ 
coat,  etc.,  to  conceal  a  row  of  buttons,  b  The  fore  flap 
of  a  bootee. 

11.  pi.  Theat.  The  space  over  the  whole  stage,  above  the 
proscenium,  including  everything  situated  there,  as  the 
fly  galleries  at  the  sides,  the  beams,  and  all  the  parapher¬ 
nalia  for  handling  scenery,  etc. 

12.  Baseball  &  U.  S.  Cricket.  A  ball  batted  in  the  air; 
rarely,  a  ball  so  thrown. 

on  the  fly,  flying;  hence,  moving;  without  coming  to  a 
rest,  or,  of  a  batted  ball,  before  it  strikes  the  ground  ;  as, 
he  boarded  the  omnibus  on  the  fly. 
fly  (fli),  n.  [ME.  flie,  fleje,  A.S.  flygc,  fleoge,  fr.  fleogan  to 
fly;  akin  to  D.  vlieg,  OHG. fli oga.  G. fliege,  Icel.  &  Sw. 
fluga,  Dan  .flue.  See  fly,  v.  i.]  1.  Orig.,  any  winged  in¬ 

sect.  Obs.  or  Dial.,  though  this  broad  use  survives  in  such 
compounds  as  butterfly  and  firefly. 

2  Now,  particularly,  a  dipterous  insect  of  the  family  Mus- 
cidie  or  a  closely  allied  family,  of  which  the  house  fly 
( Musca  domestica,  see  house  fly)  is  the  most  familiar  form, 
and  the  commonest  about  human  habitations;  but,  in  ex¬ 
tended  popular  language,  almost  any  insect  having  transpar¬ 
ent  w'ings  or  otherwise  resembling  the  house  fly.  With  qual¬ 
ifying  words  fly  forms  the  common  names  of  many  such  in¬ 
sects  of  various  orders,  as  in  dragon  fly,  ichneumon  fly,  etc. 

3.  Zool.  In  a  restricted  sense,  any  insect  of  the  order 
Diptera.  These  are  often  distinguished  as  the  true  flie6. 

4.  A  hook  dressed  with  feath¬ 
ers,  tinsel,  etc.,  in  imitation  of 
a  fly,  —  used  in  angling.  “  The 
fur-  wrought  fly."  Gay. 

5.  A  familiar  spirit ;  a  witch’s 
attendant ;  hence,  a  spy ;  para¬ 
site.  Obs. 

A  rifling  fly,  none  of  vour  great  Fly,  4.  1  Gut  ;  2  Head  ;  3 
familiars.  'B.  Jon  son.  W  ing  ;  4  Body  ;  5  Butt  ;  6 

6.  Print,  a  Formerly,  a  print-  Jail;  7  lag;  8  Hackle, 
er’s  devil,  b  Formerly,  the  person  w  ho  took  the  printed 
sheets  from  the  press,  c  A  vibrating  frame  with  fingers, 
attached  to  a  power  printing  press  for  doing  the  same  work. 

7.  Any  of  several  forms  of  ornaments  shaped  like  a  fly, 
for  women’s  hair  or  faces,  as  a  patch  of  court  plaster,  a 
form  of  headdress,  etc. 

8  [cap.]  Astron.  —  Musca. 

fly.  a.  Slang,  a  Knowing  ; 
wide  awake ;  keen  ;  artful, 
b  Dexterous  ;  nimble, 
fly  agaric  or  amanita.  A 
common  poisonous  mush¬ 
room  ( Amanita  muscaria)  of 
Europe  and  America,  having 
a  warty  white  or  yellow  pile- 
us  ana  a  prominent  bulb  at 
the  base  of  the  stipe.  The  fly 
agaric  and  the  death  cup  (A. 
phalloides)  are  the  two  spe¬ 
cies  causing  most  of  the  cases 
of  mushroom  poisoning.  See 
Amanita. 

fly'a  way' (fli'a-wa'),  n.  Dis¬ 
posed  to  fly  away  ;  flighty  ; 
unrestrained  ;  light  and  free  ; 

—  used  of  both  persons  and 

hair  grass  (Agrostis  scabra) ;  —  so  called  from  its  light  pan¬ 
icles,  which  are  blown  to  great  distances  by  the  wind, 
fly'a  way',  n.  1.  A  flyaway  person  or  thing. 

Truth  is  such  a  flyaway .  Emerson. 

2.  Naut.  A  mirage,  or  false  appearance,  of  land  ;  —  called 
also  Cape  Flyaway. 

fly'back'  (fli'bSk'),  a.  Flying  back  ;  specif.,  HoroL,  desig¬ 
nating  a  kind  of  stop  watch  or  chronometer  for  timing 
races,  etc.,  the  hands  of  which  may  be  made  to  fly  back  to 
zero  by  pressing  a  knob,  or  by  other  means, 
fly'bane'  (-ban'),  n.  1.  a  The  catclifly.  b  The  plowman’s 
spikenard,  c  The  fly  agaric. 

2.  Fly  poison. 

fly '-bit' ten,  a.  Marked  by  or  as  if  by  the  bite  of  flies, 
fly  blister-  Med.  A  blister  prepared  from  oantharides. 
fly  block-  Naut.  A  block  whose  position  shifts  to  suit 
tne  working  of  the  tackle  with  w'hich  it  is  connected  ;  esp., 
the  upper  block  of  a  topsail  halyard, 
fly 'blow'  (fii'blo'),  n.  1.  One  of  the  eggs  or  young  larvae 
deposited  by  a  flesh  fly,  or  blowfly. 

2  Veter.  The  condition  produced  by  flyblows, 
fly'blow',  v.  t.  To  deposit  eggs  upon,  as  a  flesh  fly  does 
on  meat ;  to  cause  to  be  maggoty  ;  hence,  to  taint  or  con¬ 
taminate,  as  if  with  flyblows. 

fly'blown'  (-blon'),  a.  Infested,  tainted,  or  contaminated, 
with  flyblows  ;  damaged  ;  foul  ;  ns,  flyblown  reputations. 


Fly  Agaric  ( Amanita  muse 
rid),  ubout  J  nat.  size. 

things.  —  flyaway  grass,  t 


flut'ter-ment.  n.  See  -mknt. 
flut'ter-mouse  .  Var.  of  flit- 
i  KRMOUSE.  [terv.l 

flut'ter-some  (-sum),  a.  FI  lit- 1 
flu'vi-al-ist  (floo'vY-rtl-Tst),  u. 
One  who  explains  many  geologi¬ 
cal  phenomena  by  the'action  of 
streams.  Cf-  m luvialist. 
flu  vi  at'ic  (-llt'Yk),  a.  [L ../7m- 
viaticus.\  Belonging  to  rivers 
or  streams  ;  fluviatile. 
flu-vic'o-line  (floo-vYk'fi-lYn  ; 
-lTn),  a.  [\j.  fluvius  river  +  -co¬ 
line.]  Inhabiting  or  frequenting 
rivers  or  streams  ;  —  said  of  cer¬ 


tain  birds,  fishes,  moflusks,  etc. 
flu  vi-om'e-ter  (floo''vY-fim'fI- 
t5r),  n.  I  fluvio-  +  -meter.]  = 
fluviooraph. 

flu'vi-ose  (fl6o'vY-os).  flu'vi-ous 
(-i/s),  n.  [From  L.  fluvius  river.] 
Freely  flowing.  Rare. 

||  flux'  de  bouche'  (flu'  d? 
boosh').  [F.]  Salivation,  as  in 
some  diseases  ;  also  (but  more 
commonly  flux'  de  pa'roles', 
pfi/rd').  a  flow  of  words. 
flux'I-bl.  Fluxihle.  Rrf.  Sn- 
flux'ile  (flnk'sll),  o.  [L.  flvx- 
ilis,  a.,  fluid.]  Fluxible  ;  fluid; 


fluctuating.  Rare.  —  flux-ll'i- 
ty  (flnk-stl'T-tY).  n.  Rare. 
fiux'ion-a-ry  (flfik'shun-It-rt), 
a.  Fluxional. 

flux'ion-ist,  n.  One  skilled  in, 
or  using,  fluxions, 
flux'ive  (flnk'stv),  a.  Flowing; 
fluid  :  fluctuating, 
flux'root',  n.  Butterfly  weed, 
fluxt.  Fluxed.  Ref.  Sp. 
flux  turn.  See  linkage. 
flux'ure  (flhk  'shflr;  250),  n.  [L. 
fln.ru m  a  flowing.]  06  s. 
1-  Quality  of  being  fluid. 

2.  Fluid  matter  ;  specif.,  sap. 


flux'weed',  n.  =  flixweed. 

fly  +  FLEY. 

fly.  Scot.  var.  of  flay. 
fly  (fli),  n.  See  vly. 
fly.  v.  t.  3r  ?.  To  travel,  or  con¬ 
vey,  in  a  fly.  Rare. 
fly'a-ble  (-a-b’l),  a.  See  -able. 
fly  amanita.  The  fly  agaric, 
fly  anchor,  n.  Naut.  A  drogue  ; 
a  sea  anchor.  Local,  Scot. 
fly  ball.  Baseball.  A  batted  ball 
still  in  the  air  :  a  fly. 
fly  board.  Printing  Press.  The 
board  on  which  printed  sheets 
are  deposited  by  tne  fly. 


food,  foot ;  out,  oil ;  chair  ;  go  ;  sing,  ii)k  ;  then,  thin;  nature,  verdure  (250) ;  K  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144) ;  boN  ;  yet ;  zh  =  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Guide. 
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fly'boat'  (fll'bot'),  n.  [fly  -f-  boat :  cf.  D.  v lieboot.]  Naut. 

1.  A  large  flat-bottomed  coasting  vessel,  now  only  Dutch. 
Captain  George  Weymouth  made  a  voyage  of  discovery  to  the 

northwest  with  two  flyboats.  Purchas. 

2.  A  fast  vessel  of  any  of  various  kinds,  including  frigates, 
fishing  boats,  and  ship’s  boats ;  now,  a  kind  of  fast  pas¬ 
senger  or  freight  boat  used  on  canals  in  England. 

lly  book-  A  case  in  the  form  of  a  book  for  anglers’  flies, 
fly '-by-night',  n.  1.  One  given  to  being  abroad  at  night. 

2.  One  who  escapes  at  night  from  his  landlord  or  other 
creditors.  Slang. 

3.  A  fly.  See  3d  fly,  n.,  3  b-  Dial.  Eng. 

4.  Naut.  A  square  sail  sometimes  spread 
on  fore-and-aft-rigged  vessels  when  run¬ 
ning  before  the  wind. 

fly'catch  er  (fli'kSch'er),  n.  1.  One  that 
catches  flies. 

2.  Specif. :  Any  of  numerous  passerine 
birds  that  feed  upon  insects,  which  they 
take  on  the  wing.  The  term  is  now  re¬ 
stricted  chiefly  to  the  members  of  two 
families.  The  true  flycatchers  of  the  Old 
World  are  Oscines,  and  belong  to  the  fam¬ 
ily  Muscicapidse,  as  the  spotted  flycatcher 
{Muscicapa  grisola).  The  American  fly¬ 
catchers,  or  tyrant  flycatchers,  are  Clam- 
at.ores,  and  belong  to  the  family  Tyran- 
nidie,  as  the  kingbird,  pewee,  and  least  fly- 
catcher.  The  fly-catching  warblers  are  European  Spot- 
also  sometimes  called  flycatchers.  J®*}  Hy catcher 

fly'-catching.  a.  Zool.  Having  the  (Ji"JaC)]capa 
habit  of  catching  insects  on  the  wing. 

fly-catching  warbler,  any  of  various  American  warblers 
(family  Mniotiltidae)  having  the  bill  hooked  and 
notched  at  the  tip.  with  strong  rictal  bristles  at 
the  base.  The  redstart  ( Selo - 
phaga  ruticilla)  is  the  most  fa¬ 
miliar  species. 

fly  cutter.  Mach.  Afast-movine 
machine  cutter, or  one  of  several, 
fastened  in  a  cutter  block, chuck, 
arbor,  or  spindle,  for  cutting  the 
teeth  of  wheels,  for  shaping  the 

6'ids  of  metal  rods,  or  the  like.  _  ... 

fly  drill.  Mech.  A  hand  drill  P,!acK-caPR?1?  Fly-catching 
having  a  small  heavy  flywheel  Warbler<  ft  dsoma  pus.lla). 
on  its  shank  to  give  it  sufficient  momentum  to  rewind  the 
cord  that  imparts  its  reciprocating  motion, 
fly 'eat  er  (fli'et/er),  n.  Any  of  several  small  Australian 
flycatchers  of  the  genus  Gerygone  (which  see), 
fly'er.  fli'er  (fli'er),  n.  [See  FLIER.]  1.  One  that  uses  wings 
or  flies. 

2.  One  that  moves  with  exceptionally  great  speed. 

3.  The  fly  of  a  flag.  See  3d  fly,  n.,  6. 

4.  Anything  that  is  scattered  abroad  in  great  numbers,  as 
a  theatrical  program,  an  advertising  leaf,  etc. 

5.  Arch.  Any  of  a  flight  of  steps  parallel  to  each  other. 
See  fly,  v.  i.,  7. 

6.  Any  of  various  mechanical  appliances  of  swift  motion  ; 
esp.:  a  A  flywheel.  Ohs.  b  The  vaned  wheel  that  rotates 
the  cap  of  a  windmill  as  the  wind  veers  ;  also,  a  windmill 
sail,  c  Print.  A  fly.  See  4tli  fly,  n.,  6  c.  d  Weaving.  A 
fly.  See  3d  fly,  n.,  5  a. 

7-  Stock  Jobbing.  An  operation  not  in  the  line  of  one’s 
ordinary  business ;  a  venture.  Cant. 

8.  A  full-grown,  swift  kangaroo.  Australia. 

9.  One  who  flees  ;  a  fugitive. 

fly '-fish',  v.  i.  To  angle  with  real  or  artificial  flies.  — 
fly'-fish  er,  n.  —  fly '-fish  er  man,  n. 
fly'flap'  (fll'flSp'),  n.  1.  An  implement  for  driving  away, 
or  killing,  flies. 

2.  A  blow  with  this  implement;  hence,  a  clever  stroke.  Obs. 
fly'flap',  v.  t.  tfc  i.  To  strike  as  with  a  fly  flap  ;  to  drive 
away  flies  with  a  flyflap.  — fly'flap' per 
fly  frame.  1.  Cotton  Manuf.  Any  of  various  slubbmg, 
roving,  intermediate,  and  other  frames. 

2.  A  grinding  and  polishing  machine  for  plate  glass, 
fly  gallery.  Theat.  One  of  the  galleries  on  either  side  of 
tne  flies,  from  which  the  drop  scenes,  borders,  etc.,  are 
manipulated. 

fly  honeysuckle,  a  A  European  shrubby  yellow-flowered 
honeysuckle  ( Lonicera  xyfosieum) ;  also,  the  related  Ameri¬ 
can  L.  ciliata.  b  A  scrophulariaceous  plant  ( Halleria  lu- 
cida)  of  tropical  and  southern  Africa, 
fly'ing,  n.  Act  of  one  that  flies  ;  also,  that  which  flies ; 
specif.,  pi.,  in  carding,  droppings, 
fly'ing.  p.  a.  [From  fly,  v.  t\]  Moving  in  the  air  with  or  as 
with  wings  ;  floating  ;  waving  ;  moving  lightly  or  rapidly  ; 
intended  for  rapid  movement ;  fleeting  ;  temporary  ;  hasty, 
flying  adder,  a  dragon  fly.  — f.  army,  Mil .,  a  body  of  troops 
kept  maneuvering  so  as  to  threaten  the  enemy  constantly 
and  cover  its  own  garrisons.  Obs.  —t.  artillery,  Mil.,  artil¬ 
lery  trained  to  rapid  evolutions, —  the  men  being  either 
mounted  or  riding  upon  the  gun  carriages  and  caissons 
when  they  change  position.  —  f.  blister,  an  application  used 
to  irritate  the  skin,  and  moved  from  one  place  to  another 
before  blistering.  —  f.  bond,  Masonry,  a  bond  formed  by 
inserting  headers  at  considerable  intervals  only.  —  f. 
bridge,  a  A  drawbridge.  Obs.  Carton,  b  =  floating 
bridge  b.  Obs.  c  A  suspended  or  floating  bridge,  usually 
temporary,  as  a  pontoon  bridge,  d  A  floating  structure 
connected  by  a  cable  with  an  anchor  or  pier  up  stream, 
and  made  to  pass  from  bank  to  bank  by  the  action  of  the 
current  or  other  means,  e  The  highest  bridge  on  a 
steamer,  where  there  are  more  than  one.  —  f.  buttress, 
Arch.,  a  masonry  structure,  typically  consisting  of  a 
straight  inclined  bar  carried  on  an  arch,  and  a  solid  pier 
or  buttress  against  which  it  abuts,  for  taking  up  the  thrust 
of  a  roof  or  vault  which  cannot  be  supported  by  ordinary 
buttresses.  See  architecture,  Illust.  —  t.  camp,  Mil .,  a 
temporary  camp  ;  a  body  of  troops  formed  for  rapid  move¬ 
ment  from  place  to  place.  Obs.  or  R.  —  f.  cat,  a  flying  mar¬ 
mot  or  flying  lemur-—  f.  colors  or  colours,  flags  unfurled  and 
waving  in  the  air  ;  hence :  to  come  off  with  f.  colors  or  colours, 
to  be  victorious  ;  to  succeed  thoroughly  in  an  undertaking. 


Flying  Fish  {Cyp- 
si  turns  robust  us). 


Flying  Frog  ( Rhacophorus 
pardalis).  (J) 


—  flying  column,  Mil.,  a  strong  detachment,  usually  of 
all  arms,  equipped  lightly  to  insure  rapid  movement  but 
sufficiently  to  be  independent  of  a  base  and  communica¬ 
tions,  which  operates  at  a  distance  from  the  main  force.  — 
f.  country,  Hunting,  a  country  open  enough  for  long  runs. 

—  i.  deck,  Naut.,  a  deck  supported  at  the  side  by  railings, 
stanchions,  or  the  like.  —  f.  dragon,  a  =  dragon,  ft.,  7.  b  A 
dragon  fly.  —  F.  Dutchman,  a  A  fabled  Dutch  mariner  con¬ 
demned  for  his  crimes  to  sail  the  seas  till  the  day  of  judg¬ 
ment.  b  His  spectral  ship,  the  seeing  of  which  is  consid¬ 
ered  a  bad  omen  by  sailors.  It  is  generally  thought  to 
sail  about  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope 
in  bad  weather.  —  f.  fish,  a  Any  of  certain  fishes,  mostly  of 
tropical  and 
the  warmer 
parts  of  tem¬ 
perate  seas, 
which  have 
long  wing¬ 
like  pectoral 
fins,  and  are 
capable  o  f 
leaving  the 
water  and 
moving 

some  distance  through  the  air.  They  constitute  the^enus 
Exoccetus  and  allied  genera,  and  are  included  in  the  Scom- 
bresocidae  or  made  (either  alone  or  with  related  forms)  a 
family,  Exocoetid;e.  A  number  of  species  occur  oft  North 
America.  It  is  chiefly  by  the  motion  of  the  tail  before 
they  entirely  leave  the  water  that  the  momentum  for 
these  flights  is  acquired.  Whether  it  is  increased  by  the 
vibrations  of  the  pectoral  fins  is  a  matter  of  dispute,  b 
[caps.  I  Astron.  =  Piscis  Volans.  — f.  fox,  any  of  various 
very  large  fruit-eating  bats,  so  called  from  the  foxlike 
face,  esp.  those  of  the  genera 
Pteropus  and  Epomophorus, 
which  are  very  destructive  to 
fruit  in  many  warm  countries 
of  the  Old  World.  They  are 
eaten  by  many  native  races. 

Pteropus  edulis  sometimes 
measures  five  feet  between  the 
tips  of  the  expanded  wings.  — 
f.  frog,  any  of  several  East  In¬ 
dian  tree  frogs  of  the  genus 
Rhacophonis, having  very  large 
and  broadly  webbed  feet,  whicn, 
it  is  said,  serve  as  parachutes, 
and  enable  them  to  make  very 
long  leaps.  —  f.  gecko,  Zoo!.,  a 
gecko  ( Ptychozo'un  h  o  m  a  l  o- 
cephaium )  having  membranous 
expansions  along  the  sides  of  the  body,  head,  limbs,  and 
tail.  — f.  gurnard,  any  of  several  gurnardlike  acanthopter- 
ygian  fishes  constituting 
the  genus  Cephalacanthus 
and  family 
Cephalacan- 
t  hi  die,  h  a  v  ing 
very  large  pec¬ 
toral  fins,  said 
to  be  able  to  fly  XV  \\ 

like  the  flying  \  \ 

so  ^gre^t11^ tdis-  F1yin&  Gurnard  ( Cephalacanthus  volitans). 
tance.  —  f.  Jib,  Naut.,  a  sail  set  outside  of  the  standing  jib, 
on  the  flying  jib  boom.  See  sail,  Illust.  —  f.  jib  boom,  Naut., 
an  extension  of  the  jib  boom.  —  f.  kites.  Naut.  —  kite, Kb.  — 
f.  lemur,  an  East  Indian  mammal  of  the  genus  Cynocepha- 
lus,  syn.  Galeopithecus,  about 
the  size  of  a  cat,  having  a 
broad  fold  of  skin  which  ex¬ 
tends  from  the  neck  to  the  tail 
on  each  side,  embracing  the 
limbs  and  forming  a  parachute 
used  in  making  long  sailing 
leaps,  though  it  is  not  adapted 
for  true  flight.  There  are  at 
least  two  species,  C.  volans  and 
C.  philippin ensi s,  the  latter 
found  in  the  Philippines.  They 
are  arboreal,  nocturnal,  and 
largely  frugivorous  in  habits, 
ana  have  very  fine  soft  fur. 

The  genus  is  not  closely  re¬ 
lated  to  the  lemurs  or  to*  any 
existing  mammal.  It  is  usually 
considered  as  constituting  a 
suborder  of  Insectivora  called  Dermoptera.  —  f.  level,  Civil 
Eng  in.,  a  reconnoissance  level  over  the  course  of  a  pro¬ 
jected  road,  canal,  etc.  —  f.  lizard.  =  dragon,  n.,  7.  —  f.  ma¬ 
chine,  Aeronautics,  an  apparatus  designed  for  navigating 
the  air ;  —  sometimes  restricted  to  a  machine  that  is  heavier 
than  air  and  dependent  upon  its  own  motors  for  its  ability 
to  soar  or  to  move  in  any  way.  Cf.  aerodrome,  aero¬ 
plane,  airship.  —  f.  mare,  Wrestling,  a  form  of  attack  in 
which  the  aggressor  seizes  his  opponent’s  wrist,  and,  turn¬ 
ing  about,  jerks  his  opponent  over  his  back.  —  f.  marmot, 
the  taguan  or  other  large  flying  squirrel  of  the  genus  Petau- 
rista.  —  f.  mouse,  a  very  small  Australian  flying  phalanger 
( Acrobates  pulchellus)  not  over  six  inches  long  including  the 
tail.  —  f.  phalanger,  any  of  certain  small  marsupials  of  the 
Australian  region,  belonging  to  the 
phalanger  family  and  the  genera  Pe- 
taurus,  Petauroides,  and  Acrobates, 
having  a  parachute-like  membrane 
connecting  the  fore  and  hind 
legs  like  that  of  the  flying  squir¬ 
rels,  which  they  superficially 
resemble  so  much  that  they  are  sgs 
popularly  called  squirrels  or  fly- 
ing  squirrels.  The  smallest  form 
{Acrobates)  is  calledyfi/ ing 
mouse.  Cf.  sugar  squirrel.  —  'raBgjteggj 
f.  rings,  rings  suspended  in  pairs 
or  rows  at  the  end  of  swinging 
ropes  and  used  in  gymnastic  . 

and  acrobatic  exercises.  —  f.  ^.^}^ILSPe,a 

robin.  =  flying  gurnard.  —  f.  ru.  stiureus). 

sap,  Mil.,  the  rapid  construction  of  an  advanced  trench 
(when  the  enemy’s  fire  precludes  the  method  of  simple 


Flying  Lemur  ( Ci/nocepha - 
Jus  volans).  (1i2) 


African  Flying  Squirrel  ( Anomalurus 

fitly  ens). 


trenching),  by  means  of  pushing  forward  side  by  side 
gabions  filled  with  earth  as  a  movable  parapet,  and  ex¬ 
cavating  the  trench  behind  their  cover.  —  flying  seal,  a 
seal  on  a  letter  not  fastened  down,  so  that  the  bearer 
may  read  the  contents ;  — used  in  under  flying  seal.  —  t. 
shore,  Building .a  horizontal  shore.  — f.  shot,  a  shot  fired 
at  a  moving  object,  as  a  bird  on  the  wing.  —  f.  spider.  = 
ballooning  spider.  —  f.  squadron,  Nav.,  a  squadron  of  fast 
ships  moving  rapidly  from  place  to  place  at  a  distance 
from  the  main  command.  —  f.  squid,  any  of  various  squids, 
as  Ommastrephes  bartrami ,  common  iu  the  Gulf  Stream, 
which  are  able  to  leap  out  of  the  water.  —  t.  squirrel,  a  Any 
of  certain  squir¬ 
rels  which  have 
parachute  -  like 
folds  of  skin  con¬ 
necting  the  fore 
and  hind  legs,  en¬ 
abling  them  to 
make  very  long 
leaps.  They  be¬ 
long  chiefly  to  the 
genera  Petaurista, 
syn.  Piero  mus, 
which  includes 
very  large  Asiatic  species  with  a  long  bushy  tail  (see 
taguan),  and  Sciuropterus,  consisting  of  smaller  forms  of 
Europe,  Asia,  and  North  America.  S.  volans ,  the  common 
species  in  the  United  States,  is  gray  or  brownish  above, 
and  pure  white  below,  with  large  dark  eyes  and  very  soft 
fur.  It  is  nocturnal  in  habits.  A  larger  species  (S.  sabri- 
nus)  inhabits  northern  North  America.  The  African  fly¬ 
ing  squirrels  are  members  of  Anomalurus  (which  see)  and 
allied  genera,  b  In  Australia,  a  flying  phalanger.  —  f. 
staccato.  Music,  a  rippling  effect  in  violin  playing.  See 
arco  saltando.  —  f.  start,  a  start  in  a  race  in  which  the 
signal  is  given  while  the  competitors  are  in  motion.  —  f. 
switch.  Railroads,  &  switch  effected  by  disconnecting  some 
of  the  cars  from  a  moving  train  ana  utilizing  their  mo¬ 
mentum  to  carry  them  to  the  desired  position.  —  f.  torch, 
Mil.,  a  torch  attached  to  a  long  staff  and  used  for  signal¬ 
ing  at  night. 

fly'leaf  (fli'lef'),  n.  An  unprinted  leaf  at  the  beginning 
or  end  of  a  book,  circular,  program,  etc. 
fly  line  1.  The  habitual  line  of  flight  of  a  bird  in  its  mi¬ 
grations. 

2.  A  line  used  in  fly  fishing. 

fly'rnan  (fli'man),  n.  ;  pi.  -men  (-m2n).  1.  The  driver  of 

a  fly,  or  light  public  carriage. 

2.  Theat.  A  man  placed  in  the  flies  to  work  the  ropes,  etc. 
flv  orchid  A  European  orchid  ( Ophrys  muscifera),  whose 
flowers  resemble  flies. 

fly  paper.  Poisoned  paper  or  paper  coated  with  a  sticky 
substance  for  killing  flies. 

fly  poison.  Bot.  a  A  melanthaceous  plant  (Chrosperma 
musccp  tori  cum)  of  the  eastern  United  States,  having  a  tall 
stem  bearing  a  dense  raceme  of  small  greenish  white  flow¬ 
ers.  The  pounded  bulb  has  been  used  as  a  poison  for  flies, 
b  Any  of  several  species  of  the  related  genus  Zygadenus. 
fly  press  A  hand  screw  press  for  punching,  embossing, 
etc.,  operated  by  a  fly.  See  3d  fly,  n.,  4  c . 
fly  rail.  A  bracket  which  turns  out  to  support  the  hinged 
leaf  of  a  table. 

fly  rod-  A  light  fishing  rod  used  in  angling  with  a  fly. 
fly  rope.  A  rope  used  in  telodynamic  power  transmission. 
Flysch  (flish),  ?i.  [Dial.  G.  (Swiss).]  Geol.  A  thick  con¬ 
glomeratic  series  of  rocks  in  southern  Europe,  partly  of 
Cretaceous  and  partly  of  Eocene  age. 
fly  shuttle.  Weaving.  A  shuttle  driven  by  a  picker  in  a 
power  loom. 

fly'speck'  (fli'spgk'),  n.  A  speck  or  stain  made  by  the  ex¬ 
crement  of  a  fly ;  hence,  any  insignificant  dot. 
fly'speck  ,  v.  t.  To  soil  with  flyspecks. 
fly  spring.  A  spring  used  to  cause  the  outer  cover  of  a 
watch  case  to  fly  open. 

fly  Stone.  Native  arsenide  of  cobalt,  used  as  a  fly  poison 
by  grinding  it  and  adding  it  to  sweetened  water, 
fly  tent-  A  tent  protected  with  a  fly.  See  3d  fly,  n .,  9. 
fly  tick.  The  small  bright  red  immature  form  of  a  mite 
(Trombidium  para  si  l  i  cum),  infesting  the  house  fly. 
fly'trap  (fli'trSp7),  n.  1.  A  trap  for  catching  flies. 

2.  a  The  pitcher  plant,  b  The  dogbane,  a.  C  Venus’s-fly- 
trap. 

fly'wheel'  (-hwel'),  n.  Mach.  A  heavy  wheel  for  oppos¬ 
ing  and  moderating  by  its  inertia  any  fluctuation  of  speed 
in  the  machinery  with  which  it  revolves  ;  esp.,  such  a 
wheel  on  an  engine  crankshaft  to  counteract  variable  pres¬ 
sure  during  the  stroke  and  to  carry  the  engine  over  the 
dead  centers. 

flywheel  alternator.  Elec.  An  engine-driven  alternator 
with  its  field-magnet  poles  mounted  on  the  rim  of  the  en¬ 
gine  flywheel. 

foal(fol),  n.  [ME.  foie ,  AS.  fola  ;  akin  to  OHG./o/o,  G. 
fohlen,  Goth,  fula,  Icel.  foli,  Sw  .fate,  Gr.  ttwAo?,  L.  pullus 
a  young  animal.  Cf.  filly,  poultry,  pullet.]  1.  The 
young  of  an  animal  of  the  horse  family  (Equidae)  ;  a  colt ; 
a  filly  ;  —  formerly  occasionally  applied  to  the  young  of 
other  animals. 

2.  A  horse.  Obs. 

3.  Coal  Mining.  A  young  boy  helper  at  a  tram. 

4.  [cap.~\  A stron.  =  Equuleus. 

in  foal,  with  foal,  being  with  young  ;  pregnant ;  —  said  of 
animals  of  the  horse  family. 

foal,  v.  t. ;  foaled  (fold) ;  foal'ing.  1.  To  bring  forth  (a 
colt  or  foal). 

2.  To  get  with  foal.  Rare. 

foal,  v.  i.  To  bring  forth  young  ;  —  said  of  animals  of  the 
horse  family  ;  also  sometimes  of  a  ewe. 
foal  teeth-  The  first  set  of  teeth,  or  milk  teeth,  of  a  horse, 
foam  (fom),  n.  [ME.  fam,  fome,  AS.  Jam  ;  akin  to  OHG. 
&  G.  feirn,  Skr.  phena,  and  perh.  to  L.  pumex  pumice  (cf. 
pumice).]  1.  The  white  substance,  consisting  of  an  aggre¬ 
gation  of  bubbles,  which  is  formed  on  the  surface  of  liquids, 
or  in  the  mouth  or  on  the  skin  of  an  animal,  by  violent 
agitation,  fermentation,  or  perspiration  ;  froth  ;  spume  ; 
scum  ;  as,  the  foam  of  the  sea. 


ly^hoy  ,  n.  Print.  A  fly.  See 
4tn  flt,  n.,  6  b. 

fly  cap.  A  cap  with  wings,  for¬ 
merly  worn  by  women, 
fly  flower.  Any  of  various  Euro¬ 
pean  species  of  Orchis.  Dial.  Eng. 
fly  fungus,  a  The  flv  agaric, 
b  Empusa  muscse,  which  attacks 
flies. 

flygge.  f  fledge. 

flyght-  T  FLIGHT. 

fly  governor-  =  3d  fly,  n.,4a. 
fly  hook.  A  fishhook  baited 
with  a  flv.  [manner.  I 

fly'ing-ly,  ad v.  1.  In  a  fly  ing  | 


2.  With  flying  colors,  [ousb.l 
fly  mold  or  mould.  =  fly  fun-| 
fly  mushroom.  The  fly  agaric, 
flv  net.  1 .  A  screen  or  net  to  ex¬ 
clude  or  keep  off  insects. 

2.  A  butterfly  net.  Rare. 

fly  nut.  =  WING  NUT. 

fly  oat.  =  ANIMATED  OAT. 

fly  page-  One  side  of  a  flyleaf. 

flype.  Var.  of  flife. 

fly  powder,  «.  A  powder  used 

to  poison  flies. 

fly  rollway.  Logging.  A  skid¬ 
way  on  a  slope  steep  enough  for 
the  logs  to  roll  down. 


fly  sheet-  A  small  loose  adver¬ 
tising  sheet ;  a  handbill, 
fly  snapper.  A  book  name  of 
certain  Old  World  flycatchers 
(as  those  of  the  genera  Myiagra 
and  Terpsi phone),  and  of  the 
phainopepla  and  certain  gnat 
catchers. 

fly'tailb  n.  A  kind  of  small  gill 
net  without  sinkers,  used  for 
taking  small  fish.  Local,  IT.  S. 
flyte  (flit),  flyt'ing  (fllt'lng). 
A  ars.  of  flite,  fliting.  Ar¬ 
chaic  or  Scot.  Sr  Dial.  Eng. 
fly'ti/er  ( fll'tUgr).  A  maker  of 


artificial  flies  for  angling, 
fly  tip.  rI'he  piece  of  a  jointed 
fly  rod  at  the  extreme  end  from 
the  butt.  [British.  \ 

fly  title.  Print.  A  bastard  title.  | 
fly'-up-the-creek',  n.  1.  The 
green  heron  ( Butorides  vires- 
rens)  or  other  small  heron.  U.  S. 

2.  A  flighty  person.  Local,  IT.  S. 

3.  [cap.)  A  native  of  Florida. 
Loml  Slang,  U.  S.  [».,  3  a.  I 
fly  wagon  or  waggon.  =3dFLY,| 
fly  water.  1.  A  decoction  of 
flies,  used  as  a  lotion. 

2.  A  solution  used  to  poison  flies. 


fly  weevil.  The  Angoumois 
grain  moth.  rcieaofC'a?a.-?<?Dmi.| 
fly'wortqflr  wfirtO.n.Any  spe-| 
fm.  Abbr.  Fathom  ;  from. 

F.  M.,  or  f.  m.  Abbr.  Fiat  mis- 
tura  (L.,  let  a  mixture  be  made), 
Pharm.;  field  marshal  ;  foreign 
missions.  [disease.  I 

F.  M.  D.  MMr. Foot-and-mouth  \ 
fnast,  n.  [AS.  fnsest.)  Breath. 
Obs.  —  v.  ?.  To  pant;  breathe 
heavily.  Obs. 

fnese,  v.  i.  [AS .gefncsan.)  To 
breathe  heavily  ;  snort  ;  sneeze. 
Obs. 


fo.  4*  few,  foe. 

Fo  (fo),  7i.  [Chin.  Fo2.]  The 
Chinese  name  of  Buddha. 

Fo.,  or  fo.  Abbr.  Folio. 

F  0.,  or  t.  o.  Abbr.  Field  Offi¬ 
cer  ;  firm  offer  ;  Foreign  Office* 
full  organ  {Music). 

F/o.  Abbr.  For  orders. 

foa.  +  FOE. 

foad.  +  f°dk. 

foald.  Foaled.  Ref.  Sp. 

foal 'foot',  7<.  Bot.  a  Coltsfoot,  * 

b  Asarabacca. 

foal'hood.  71.  See  -hood. 

foal'y  (fol'Y),  a.  In  foal. 


ale,  senate,  care,  ftm,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofa ;  eve,  event,  Snd,  recent,  maker;  ice,  ill;  old,  6bey,  orb,  5dd,  sftft,  connect ;  use,  unite,  urn,  up,  circus,  menu; 

(1  Foreign  Word.  f  Obsolete  Variant  of.  -t-  combined  with.  =  equals. 
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FOIGNEN 


2.  The  sea.  Obs. 

Syn.  — Foam,  froth  are  often  interchangeable.  But 
foam  commonly  has  pleasanter  and  more  elevated  asso¬ 
ciations  than  froth  ;  as,  “  Idalian  Aphrodite  beautiful, 
fresh  as  the  foam  ”  ( Tennyson ) ;  “  At  the  ear  of  Eve,  famil¬ 
iar  toad,  half  froth,  half  venom,  spits  himself  abroad  ’* 
(Pope);  “the  idle  foam  of  Time’’  (Shelley);  “  Froth  and 
scum,  thou  liest !  ”  (Shak.). 

foam  (fom),  v.  i. ;  foamed  (fornd) ;  foaming.  [Cf.  AS. 
fxman.  See  foam,  ti.]  1.  To  gather,  or  form,  foam  ;  to 
froth;  as,  the  billows  foam. 

lie  foameth ,  and  gnasheth  with  hie  teeth.  3/ark  Lx.  18. 

2.  To  form  foam,  or  become  tilled  with  foam  ;  as,  a  foam¬ 
ing  cup ;  of  a  steam  boiler,  to  prime. 

3.  To  rush  foaming  ;  as,  blood  foams  from  his  mouth, 
foam,  v.  t.  To  cause  to  foam  ;  to  cover  with  foam  ;  as,  to 
foam  the  goblet ;  also,  to  throw  out  with  rage  or  violence, 
as  foam.  “  Foaming  out  their  own  shame.”  Jude  13. 

foam'bow'  (-bo/),  n.  A  bow  like  a  rainbow  formed  by 
the  sun  shining  upon  foam. 

foam  COCk  In  steam  boilers,  a  cock  at  the  water  level,  to 
blow  off  impurities. 

toam'flow'er  (fom'fiou'er),  n.  The  false  miterwort. 
foam'y  (-T),  a. ;  foam'i-er  (-T-er);  foam'i-est.  [AS.  fdmig.~\ 

1.  Covered  with  foam  ;  frothy  ;  spumy. 

2.  Full  of,  consisting  of ,  or  like,  foam. 

fob  (f5b),  n.  [Cf.  dial.  G.  fuppe  pocket.]  1.  A  little 
pocket  in  men’s  breeches  or  trousers  near  the  waistband 
for  a  watch  or  valuables. 

2.  A  fob  chain.  U.  S. 

fob,  v.  t. ;  fobbed  (fobd);  fob'bing.  [Cf.  fop.]  To 
cheat ;  trick ;  impose  on ;  also,  to  procure,  or  introduce, 
by  a  trick ;  to  palm  off.  Obs.  or  Archaic. 
to  fob  off,  to  shift  off  by  an  artifice ;  to  put  aside  ;  to  put  off : 
to  delude  with  a  trick.  “  A  conspiracy  of  bishops  could 
prostrate  and  fob  off  the  right  of  the  people.”  Milton. 
fob,  n.  [Cf.  fop.]  A  swindler ;  impostor;  also,  a  trick; 
a  cheat.  Obs.,  or  Rare  Slang. 

flty  Fob ,  as  in  some  editions  of  Shakespeare’s  Comedy  of 
Errors  IV.  iii.  25,  is  an  erron.  reading  for  sob.  See  sob,  n.  2. 
to  come  the  fob  on,  to  impose  upon  ;  cheat ;  flimflam.  Obs., 
or  Rare  Slang,  U.  S. 

fob  action.  A  sham  action  at  law,  as  one  that  is  trumped 
up  in  order  to  furnish  an  excuse  to  make  an  arrest.  Obs. 
Colloq.  or  Slang. 

fob  Chain.  A  short  watch  chain  or  ribbon,  often  bearing 
seals,  etc.,  and  worn  with  a  watch  carried  in  the  fob. 
fo'cal  (fo'k&l),  a.  [See  focus.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  focus, 
focal  conic,  Math.,  a  locus  of  the  modular  foci  of  a  coni- 
coid.  —  f.  curve,  Math.,  the  locus  of  the  foci  of  a  surface.  — 
f.  distance,  or  length,  of  a  lens  or  mirror,  OiJticsx  the  distance 
of  the  focus  from  the  surface  of  the  lens  or  mirror,  or  more 
exactly,  in  the  case  of  a  lens,  from  its  optical  center.  —  f. 
distance  of  a  telescope,  the  distance  of  the  image  of  an  object 
from  the  second  principal  point.  —  f.  line.  Math.,  the  locus 
of  foci  of  a  quadric  cone.  —  f.  plane,  a  plane  parallel  to  the 
plane  of  a  lens  or  mirror,  and  passing  through  its  focus.  — 
f. -plane  shutter,  Photog.,  a  form  of  camera  shutter,  used 
chiefly  for  instantaneous  work,  in  which  a  slit  (as  wide  as 
the  plate)  in  a  curtain  is  passed  directly  in  front  of  the 
plate.  It  gives  an  equal  length  of  exposure  to  each  part  of 
the  plate.  The  time  of  exposure  may  be  varied  by  chang¬ 
ing  the  length  of  the  slit  or  the  speed  of  its  motion.  —  f.  prop¬ 
erty,  Math.,  a  property  connected  with  lines  or  planes 
common  to  the  locus  and  the  absolute,  esp.  w  ith  the  inter¬ 
sections  of  such  lines  and  planes, 
fo'cal-i-za'tlon  (fo'kal-T-za'slnln ;  -i-za'shttu),  n.  Act  of 
focalizing,  or  state  of  being  focalized, 
fo'cal-ize  (fo'kal-iz),  v.  t.  ;  fo'cal-ized  (-Izd) ;  fo'cal-iz'- 
ing  (-Iz/Tng).  1.  To  bring  to  a  focus;  to  focus  ;  concentrate. 
Light  i  *  focalized  in  the  eye,  sound  in  the  ear.  De  (Juincey. 

2.  To  adjust  the  focus  of  (the  eye,  etc.). 

3.  Med.  To  confine  to  a  limited  area  ;  as,  focalized  epi¬ 
lepsy,  in  which  the  convulsive  movements  are  confined  to  a 
limited  portion  of  the  muscular  system,  as  of  the  face. 

fo'cal-old  (-oid),  7i.  [focal  -f-  -oid.']  Math.  An  indefinitely 
thin  shell  bounded  by  two  confocal  ellipsoids, 
fo-cim'e-ter  (fe-sYm'e-ter),  n.  [focus  -f-  -meter.]  Op¬ 
tics.  a  An  instrument  for  measuring  the  focal  length  of  a 
lens  or  system  of  lenses,  b  An  instrument  for  finding  the 
actinic  focus  of  an  objective  lens.  —  fo  cim'e-try  (-trT),  n. 


1  (f< 
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koid),  n.  [fo¬ 
cus  -j-  -oid.] 
Math.  A  cir¬ 
cular  point  at 
infinity, 
lo'cus  (f  o'- 
kws),  7i. ;  pi. 
E.  focuses 
(-5z;  -Tz),  L. 
FOCI  (-si).  [L. 
focus  hearth, 
fireplace.  Cf. 
curfew,  fuel, 
fusil  the  fire¬ 
arm.]  1.  See 
altar. 

2.  Physics,  a 
A  point  in 
which  rays,  as 
of  light,  heat, 


A  1  D 
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If  - 

W  a'  a 

Focus.  1.  Rays 
from  any  point* of 
an  object  AH,  as  A 
AO,  AC  from  A, 

BO,  HD  from  B,  af¬ 
ter  refraction  by  B 
Lens  DC  meet  at 
some  point,  as  a,  b, 
the  Real  Foci  for  A,  B.  A  screen  at  ha  would 
receive  the  rays  of  all  points  in  A  B.  and  show  a 
clear  inverted*  image  of  A  B.  At  b/a/  or  at  b"af  \ 
the  screen  would  receive  the  rays  from  each  point 
of  A B  at  more  than  one  point,  and  the  image 
would  be  blurred  (out  of  focus).  2.  Parallel  rays 
A  C,  HD  refracted  by  Lens  CD  to  a  b  appear  to 
issue  from  F,  the  Virtual  Focus. 


fo&md.  Foamed.  Ref.  S/>. 
foam'er,  n.  One  that  foams, 
foam'i-nesa,  n.  See -ness. 
foam'ing  ly,  adv.  of  foaming, 
p.  pr. 

foam'leaa,  a.  See  -less. 
f  o.  b.  Abbr.  Free  on  board 
(the  conveyance  by  which  the 
goods  are  to  be  transported  to 
the  buyer).  [to  pocket.  I 

fob,  I?,  t.  To  put  into  one’s  fob  ;| 
fob,  n.  Froth  ;  a  frothlike  tuft 
of  wool.  Dial.  Eng. 
fob'by.  a.  Flabby  ;  soft.  Obs. 
or  /Hu/.  Eng. 
fobd.  Fobbed.  Ref.  Sp. 
fo'cage,  n.  [LL.  focagium .] 
Feuage.  Obs. 
fo'cal-ly,  adv.  of  focal. 
focche.  +  fetch. 
focer.  +  forcer.  Obs. 
focht  (fSKt).  Scot,  and  dial. 
Eng.  var.  of  fought. 
fo'cile.  n.  [LL.]  One  of  the  long 
bones  of  the  arm  or  leg. 
foc'il-late  (fbs'l-lat),  v.  t.  [L. 
focillatus,  p.  p.  of  focillare.) 
To  nourish  ;  cherish.  Obs.  — 


foc'il-la'tion  ( -la'shi<n),  n.  Obs. 
fo-com'e  ter  (fo-kbm'f-ter).  n. 
Optics.  A  locnneter.  —  fo-com'- 
e  try  (-trl),  7i.  [See -able. I 
fo'cna-a^ble  (f5'k?78-a-b’l),  a.\ 
fo'cus-er,  n.  A  focusing  glass, 
fo'cus  less,  «.  See-LKS'i. 
fo'cust.  Focused.  Ref.  Sp. 
fod  ( fCd),  n.  [Dan.  Cf.  foot.] 
See  measure. 

fod'da ( fbd'd),  77.  [Ar .faddah.] 
A  para.  See  coin.  Egypt. 
fod'der.  Var.  of  fother.  (tie.  I 
fod'der-er.7L  Onethat  feeds  cat- 1 
fod'der-lesB,  a.  See  -less. 
fode.  d*  food. 

fode,  n.  One  who  fodcs.  Obs. 
foder.  d*  fodder,  fother. 
fodge.  Dial.  Eng.  var.  of  fadge, 
a  bundle. 


fodge,  v.  i.  [Cf.  fadge,  fudge.] 
To  die  awnv  ;  to  fadge.  Obs. 
fodg'el(f«i'H),a.[Cf. fodge, a.] 
Squat  ;  plump.  Scot ■  —  n.  A 
fodgel  person.  Scot. 

Fo  di-en'tl-a  (fo'dl-en'shY-d), 
n.pl.  [NL.,  fr.  h.fodiens,  p.  pr., 
digging.]  Zo'ol.  A  group  of 


sound,  etc.,  meet,  after  being  reflected  or  refracted;  the 
point  at  which  an  image  is  formed  ;  as,  the  focus  of  a  lens 
or  mirror,  b  A  point  from  which  diverging  rays  appear  to 
issue,  or  a  point  at  which  converging  rays  would  meet  if 
not  reflected  or  refracted  before  they  reach  it ;  —  called 
virtual  focus ,  as  distinguished  from  the  true,  or  real ,  focus. 
Cf.  image. 

3.  a  Focal  length  ;  as,  a  telescope  of  twenty  feet  focus,  b 
Adjustment,  as  of  the  eye  or  an  eyepiece,  requisite  for 
distinctness  of  vision  ;  as,  a  telescope  or  microscope  comes 
sharply  to  focus. 

4.  Math,  a  One  of  the  points  whose  distances  from  any 
point  of  a  plane  curve  are  linearly  connected ;  the  inter¬ 
section  of  tangents  to  the  curve  from  the  focoids,  or  of 
common  tangents  to  the  curve  and  the  absolute,  b  Of  a 
surface,  a  point  through  which  two  tangents,  common  to 
the  surface  and  the  imaginary  circle  at  infinity,  determine 
each  a  tangent  plane  common  to  the  surface  and  the  cir¬ 
cle  at  infinity,  c  A  pole  so  related  to  its  polar  (called 
directrix)  with  respect  to  a  conic  that  the  ratio  of  the  dis¬ 
tances  from  any  point  of  the  conic  to  the  focus  and  the 
directrix  is  a  constant  (called  the  eccentricity).  In  an 
ellipse,  rays  of  light  emerging  from  one  focus  are  reflected 
from  the  curve,  directly  toward  the  other ;  in  a  hyperbola, 
directly  from  the  other ;  in  a  parabola,  exactly  parallel  to 
the  axis,  directly  toward  or  from  the  other  focus  at  infinity. 
Thus,  in  the  ellipse  /’and  F'  are  foci  and  CD'  are  direc¬ 
trices,  and  PF  :  PC  =  $/’:  QD  =  P'F' :  P‘C'  —e.  Similarly 
in  the  hyperbola,  and  in  the  parabola,  whose  other  focus 
and  directrix  are  at  infinity.  See  conic,  eccentricity, 
ellipse,  hyperbola. 

5.  A  central  point;  a  point  of  concentration;  a  center  of 
activity,  interest,  attraction,  or  attention. 

For  in  such  restrictions  and  emphasis  we  have  what  the  psy¬ 
chologist  calls  a  focus  of  consciousness  ;  and  it  is  by  their  succes¬ 
sive  occupation  of  this  Jbcus  that  perceptions  obtain  definite 
time  marks.  James  Ward. 

6.  Theat.  The  most  brilliantly  lighted  part  of  the  stage. 
Obs. 

In  focus,  having  or  giving  the  proper  sharpness  of  outline 
due  to  good  focalization ;  —  said  of  optical  instruments  or 
their  parts,  or  images.  —  out  of  f.,  not  in  focus. 
fo'CUS  (fo'kiis),  v.  t. ;  fo'cused  (fo'kwst)  or  fo'cussed  ;  fo'- 
cus-ing  or  fo'cus-sing.  1.  To  bring  to  a  focus ;  to  focalize. 

2.  To  adjust  the  focus  of  (the  eye,  a  lens,  etc.). 

3.  To  bring  into  a  focus,  as  an  image. 

focusing,  or  focussing.  Cloth-  Photog.  An  opaque  dark 
cloth  used  to  cover  the  rear  of  the  camera  and  the  head 
and  shoulders  of  the  photographer,  to  exclude  all  light  ex¬ 
cept  that  coming  through  the  lens. 

focusing,  or  focussing,  glass  Photog.  A  small  magni¬ 
fying  glass  used  to  enlarge  the  image  thrown  on  the 
ground  glass  of  a  camera  as  an  aid  in  exact  focusing. 
fOCUS  lamp.  Optics,  a  An  electric  incandescent  lamp  hav¬ 
ing  a  filament  coiled  or  crumpled  into  a  spiral  or  zig¬ 
zag  form  so  that  the  light,  being  concentrated  in  a  small 
space,  can  be  brought  into  the  focus  of  a  lens  or  mirror, 
b  An  arc  lamp  with  feeding  mechanism  so  constructed 
as  to  keep  the  arc  in  a  constant  position  with  reference  to 
the  optical  system  by  means  of  which  its  rays  are  focused, 
focus  tube-  Physics.  A  vacuum  tube  for  Rontgen  rays  in 
which  the  cathode  rays  are  focused  upon  the  anticathode, 
for  intensifying  the  effect. 

fod'der  (fQd'er),  n.  [AS.  fodder,  foddor,  fodder,  from  the 
root  oi  foda  food  ;  akin  to  D.  voeder,  OHG.  fuotar ,  G.  fit¬ 
ter,  Icel.foSr,  Sw.  &  Dan.  foder.  See  food;  cf.  forage.] 

1.  Food.  Obs.  or  Slang. 

2.  That  which  is  fed  out  to  domestic  animals  ;  esp.,  coarse 
food  for  cattle,  horses,  and  sheep,  as  hay,  vegetables,  etc. 

3.  Iron  Manuf.  Eight  pigs  of  cast  iron.  Thurston. 

Syn.  —  See  food. 

fod'der,  v.  t. ;  fod'dered  (-erd) ;  fod'der-ing.  1.  To  feed 
witli  or  as  with  fodder. 

2.  To  graze,  as  cattle  (on).  Obs. 
fod'der  ing,  n.  A  portion  of  fodder. 

fode  (fod),  v .  t.  To  beguile ;  to  befool  with  flattery  or 
kindness  ;  to  lull  to  a  delusion  of  security.  Obs. 
to  fode  forth.  Obs.  a  To  lure  ;  to  lead  on  by  delusive  pros¬ 
pects.  b  To  put  off ;  to  evade,  c  To  postpone  by  eva¬ 
sion  ;  to  waste  (time). 

fo'di-ent  (fo'df-ent),  a.  [L.  fodiens,  p.  pr.  of  fodere  to  dig.] 
Fitted  for,  or  pertaining  to,  digging, 
foe  (fo),  n.  [ME.  fo,  fa,  AS.  fdh  hostile;  akin  to  OHG. 
gif  eh  hostile,  Lith.  piktas  angry,  OIr.  oech  enemy,  and  E. 
feud,  and  perh.  to  E.  fiend.  Cf.  feud  a  quarrel.]  1.  One 
who  entertains  personal  enmity,  hatred,  grudge,  or  malice, 
against  another  ;  an  enemy. 

A  man’s  foes  shall  be  they  of  his  own  household.  Matt.  x.  36. 
2-  An  enemy  in  war  ;  a  hostile  army  ;  an  adversary. 
Whispering,  with  white  lips,  “The/oe/  They  come!  they 
come  !  ”  Byron. 

3.  One  who  opposes  on  principle  ;  an  ill-wisher  ;  as,  a  foe 
to  religion.  “  A  foe  to  received  doctrines.”  I.  Watts. 

4.  Anything  prejudicial  or  injurious  ;  as,  bad  drainage  is 
a  dangerous  foe  to  health. 

Syn.  —  See  enemy. 

foohn  (ffin),  n.  [G.  dial.  (Swiss),  fr.  L.  Favonius  west 
wind.  Cf.  Favonian.]  Meteor,  a  A  warm  dry  wind  that 
often  blows  in  the  northern  valleys  of  the  Alps,  due  to  the 
indraft  of  a  storm  center  passing  over  central  Europe. 
The  wind,  heated  by  compression  in  its  descent,  reaches 
the  low  levels  dry  and  warm,  unless  the  rate  of  descent  is 


slow  enough  to  give  the  air  time  to  cool  off.  b  Any  simi¬ 
lar  wind,  as  the  chinook,  in  other  parts  of  the  world, 
foe'man  (fo'man),  n. ;  pi.  -men  (-men).  [AS.  fahman.] 
An  enemy  in  war ;  foe.  —  foe'man  ship.  n. 

And  the  stern  joy  which  warriors  feel 
In  foemen  worthy  of  their  steel.  Scott. 

Fce-nic'U  lum  (fe-uTk'u-l&m),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  L.  (also fxnicu- 
lum),  fennel.  See  fennel.]  Bot.  A  genus  of  apiaceous 
plants,  natives  of  Europe  and  the  Orient.  There  are  4 
species,  of  which  the  fennel  (F.  fceniculum)  is  the  most 
important.  See  fennel. 

fog  (f5g),  n.  [ME  -fogge;  cf.  dial  .fog,  also  meaning  moss, 
and  dial,  feg ;  of  unknown  origin.]  i.  Agric.  a  A  second 
growth  of  grass;  aftergrass,  b  Dead  or  decaying  g^ass 
on  land  in  the  winter ;  —  called  also  foggage.  Dial.  Eng. 
2.  a  Velvet  grass,  b  Any  moss.  Dial.  Scot. 
fog,  v.  t.  ;  fogged  (fbgd) ;  fog'ging  (fog'ing).  Agric.  a  To 
place  to  pasture  on  the  fog,  or  aftergrass,  b  To  eat  off 
the  fog  from,  as  cattle,  c  To  leave  (land)  under  fog,  or 
without  cutting  or  grazing. 

fog,  v.  i.  To  become  overgrown  with  fog  (grass).  Scot. 
fog,  ri.  [Cf.  Dan.  Bneefog  snow  falling  thick,  drift  of  snow*, 
driving  snow,  Icel.  fok  spray,  snowdrift,  J'juk  snowstorm, 
fjuka  to  drift.]  1.  Vapor  condensed  to  fine  particles  of 
water  in  the  lower  part  of  the  atmosphere  and  disturbing 
its  transparency.  It  differs  from  cloud  only  in  being  near 
the  ground.  See  cloud.  The  formation  of  fog  is  pro¬ 
moted  by  dust  particles  in  the  air,  which  act  as  nuclei. 

2.  Loosely,  any  murky  or  thick  condition  of  the  atmos¬ 
phere,  or  any  substance  so  diffused  as  to  lessen  the  trans¬ 
parency  of  the  atmosphere. 

3.  Photog.  Cloudiness  or  partial  opacity  of  those  parts  of 
a  developed  film  or  a  photograph  which  should  be  clear. 

4.  A  state  of  mental  confusion. 

Syn.  —  See  haze. 

fog,  v.  t.  1.  To  envelop  as  with  fog  ;  to  befog  ;  obscure  ; 
hence,  to  perplex  ;  confuse  ;  mystify. 

2.  Photog.  To  render  semiopaque  or  cloudy,  as  a  plate,  by 
exposure  to  stray  light,  overexposure  to  developer,  etc. 
fog,  v.  i.  1.  To  become  covered,  or  thick,  with  fog. 

2.  Photog.  To  6how  indistinctly  or  become  indistinct,  as 
the  image  on  a  negative. 

3.  To  put  fog  signals  in  place.  Railway  Slang,  Eng. 
fog  alarm-  A  fog  signal. 

fog  belt-  A  region  of  the  ocean  where  fogs  are  of  marked 
frequency,  as  near  the  coast  of  Newfoundland, 
fog'bow'  (fbg'bo'),  n.  A  nebulous  arch,  or  bow,  of  white 
or  yellowish  light  sometimes  seen  in  fog,  etc. 
fog'dog'  (-dSg' ;  205),  n.  A  luminous  spot  sometimes  seen  in 
fog  near  the  horizon  ;  —  called  also  sea  dog  and,  if  bright, 
fogeater,  as  the  fog  is  then  thin. 

fog'eat  er  (-et'er),  n.  a.  =  fogdog.  b  =  fogbow.  c  The 
moon,  esp.  a  full  moon,  when  rising  in  a  fog. 
fog'ger  (-er),  n.  [Of  uncertain  origin  ;  cf.  LG.  fokker  a 
tradesman,  usurer.  Cf.  pettifogger.]  1.  One  who  pur¬ 
sues  gain  by  mean  practices  ;  a  pettifogger.  Obs. 

2.  A  peddler  ;  huckster.  Dial.  Eng. 

3.  A  middleman  in  the  nail-  and  chain-making  trades.  Eng. 
fog'ger.  n.  [See  fog  vapor.]  Railroads.  A  man  employed 

to  put  fog  signals  on  the  track  in  time  of  fog.  Eng. 
fog'gy  (f5g'T),  a. ;  fog'gi-er  (-T-er) ;  fog'gi-est.  [From 
fog  vapor.]  1.  Thick ;  filled  or  abounding  with  fog,  or 
watery  exhalations  ;  misty ;  as,  a  foggy  atmosphere  ;  a 
foggy  morning.  Shak. 

2.  Beclouded  ;  dull ;  obscure  ;  muddled  ;  as,  foggy  ideas. 

Your  coarse,  foggy,  drowsy  conceit.  Hayward. 

3.  Photog.  Fogged.  See  5th  fog,  2. 

fog'gy,  a.  1.  [See  fog  grass.]  Of,  pertaining  to,  covered 
with,  or  resembling,  fog,  or  short  grass,  or  (Scot.)  moss. 

2.  [Of  uncertain  origin.]  Marshy  ;  flabby  ;  hence,  bloated  ; 
unwholesomely  fat ;  of  food,  making  flabby  fat.  Obs. 
fog'horn'  (-li6rn'),  n.  A  horn  sounded  as  a  fog  signal, 
fo'gram  (fo'grfi  m),  fo'grum  (-grwrn),  a.  [Of  uncertain 
origin.  Cf.  fogy.]  Old-fashioned  ;  behind  the  times. 

His  taste  is  terribly  fogrum  and  old-lash ioned.  Mad.  D'Arblay. 

—  fo'gram  ite,  —  fo  gram'i-ty  (fo-gr5m'T-ti),  n. 
fo'gram,  fo'grum,  n.  1.  Antiquated  person  ;  fogy.  Colloq. 

2.  Naut.  Liquor,  esp.  bad  liquor.  Slang. 
fog  Signal-  Any  signal  sounded,  or  otherw  ise  made,  in  a 
fog,  to  give  warning  of  proximity,  as  a  blast  from  a  horn 
or  whistle  on  a  ship  or  on  shore,  a  detonating  cap  placed 
on  a  railroad  track,  etc 

fo'gy  (fo'gl),  7i.  ;  pi.  fogies  (-gTz).  Also  fo'gey.  [Of  un¬ 
certain  origin  ;  perh.  connected  with  fog  aftergrass  or  fog 
vapor  ;  cf.  foggy.]  1.  A  dull  fellow  ;  a  person  who  is  be¬ 
hind  the  times,  overconservative,  or  slow  ;  —  usually  with 
old.  Colloq. 

Notorious  old  bore  ;  regular  old  fogy.  Thackeray. 
2.  An  invalid  soldier,  esp.  one  in  garrison. 

3-  Increase  of  pay  after  long  service;  longevity  pay 
(which  see).  Mil.  Nav.  Slang,  U.  S. 

—  fo'gy -dom  (-dfim),  n.  —  fo'gy-ish,  a.  —  fo'gy  Ism 

(-Yz’m),  7i. 

foh  (fo),  inter/.  [A  variant  of  faugh.]  An  exclamation  of 
disgust  or  contempt ;  poll ;  fie.  Shak. 

foi'ble  (foi'b’l),  71..  [OF.  foible  feeble.  See  feeble.]  1.  A 
moral  weakness  ;  a  failing  ;  a  weak  point ;  a  frailty. 

A  disposition  radically  noble  and  generous,  clouded  and  over¬ 
shadowed  by  superficial. foibles.  De  Quincey. 


African  edentates  consisting  of 
the  aard-varks.  [uce.  Oh.1?.  I 
fod'me,7<. Sr v.  [Cf.FOOD.]  Prod-| 
foe.  +  FEW. 

foe.  a.  [See  foe,  n.]  Hostile  ; 
at  enmity  ;  adverse.  Obs. 
foe,  r.  t.  To  treat  as  an  enemy  ; 
to  set  at  enmity.  Obs. 
foed'a-rie.  foed'er-al,  feed 'er  al¬ 
ly.  +  FEDARIE,  FEDERAL,  etC. 
foed'i-ty.  *1*  fedity. 
foe 'hood,  7i.  Enmity.  Obs. 
foe'ish.  a.  See  -ish. 
foe'less.  a.  See  -less. 
foem'l-nine-  +  feminine. 
foe'nix.  Phoenix.  Ref.  Sp. 

II  fce'num  ha'bet  in  cor'nu. 
[L.]  He  has  hay  upon  his  horn  ; 
ne  is  a  dangerous  fellow;— a 
figure  taken  from  an  ox  apt  to 
gore,  whose  horns  were  bound 
about  with  hav. 

Horace  (Satires,  I.  iv.  34). 
II  foe'nus-  Erroneous  var.  of 
FAKNI  S.  See  INTEREST, 
foe'shlp.  n.  See -ship. 
foe'tal.  foe-ta'tion.  foe'tus,  etc. 
Vars.  of  fetal,  fetus,  etc. 


rtid.  Var.  of  fetid. 
tor.  Var.  of  fetor. 

,  v.  i.  [Cf.  fogger,  petti- 
;oer.]  To  act,  esp.  in  pur- 
t  of  gain,  in  a  small  or  mean 
y  ;  to'  pettifog.  Obs. 

,  a.  Fat  ;  flabby  ;  gross.  Obs. 
bank.  A  mass  of  fog  rest- 
upon  the  sea,  and  reselli¬ 
ng  distant  land.  (signal.! 
bell.  A  bell  rung  as  a  fog| 
buoy.  ATant.  A  buoy  bear- 
a  warning  bell  or  whistle, 
cheese-  Cheese  made  from 
milk  of  cows  fed  on  fo g.Eng. 
circle  A  fogbow.  Rare. 
'dom  ( tbg'd«m).7i.  See -dom. 
gey.  fo'gey-dom,  etc.  Vars. 
fogy,  etc.  , 

'fruit7, 77.  Any  plant  of  the 
lus  Lippia,  esp.  L.  lanceolata 
1  L.  nodi  flora. 

'gage  (ftg'gj),  n.  1.  Fog. 

■  1st  FOG,  1.  Scot.  (  /.<>»■.  I 
Pasture  of  cattle  on  fog.Scof.  | 
'ger  (fftg'Sr),  tj.  [Cf.  fog 

ergrass.]  A  farm  hand  chiefly 
nlnvpd  in  caring  for  cattle. 


Dial.  Eng.  [fogy.| 

fog'gie  (ftig'Y).  Scot.  var.  of| 
fog'gi-ly  (-T-ll),  adv.  of  foggy. 
fog'gi-ness,  77.  See  -ness. 
fog'gish,  a.  See  -ish. 
fogh.  +  faugh,  faw. 
foghel.  +  fowl. 
fo'gie-  ^  nr.  of  fogy. 
fo'gle  (fo'g’l).  77.  A  handker¬ 
chief,  esp.  of  silk.  Thieves'  Cant. 
fogle  hunter.  A  pickpocket. 
Thieves'  Cant. 
fog'less.  a.  See  -LESS. 

|i  fo-gliet'to  ( ln]-vrt  'to  i.  n.  (It., 
dim.  oifoglio  a  sheet  of  paper.] 
Music.  The  first  violin  part  of  a 
score,  having  more  cues,  etc., 
than  the  other  parts,  and  hence 
often  used  by  the  conductor  in 
lieu  of  the  full  score. 
fog'-logged7,  a.  Stopped,  or  de¬ 
layed,  by  fog.  Eng. 
fog 'man.  n.  A  railroad  fogger. 
Eng. 

fo'go,  77.  A  stench. 

fo'gou  (fd'go),  tj.  A  cave. 

Cornwall,  Eng. 

fog  ring.  A  fog  in  circular  form, 


often  seen  off  Newfoundland. 

fog'seoff  er,77.  A  fogbow.  Rare. 
fogue.  +  fougue. 
fo'gus,  77 .  Tobacco.  Slang,  Eng. 
fogy  pay  or  ration.  =  longev¬ 
ity  pay.  Slang,  U.  S. 

foh.  h  FAW. 

foh'at(fo'at), 77.  Theos.  Force; 
creative  force.  [Foism,  FoVst.| 
Foh'ism,  Foh'ist.  Vars.  of| 
fdhn.  Meteor.  Var.  of  foehn. 
foi'bl.  Foible.  Ref.  Sp. 
foi'ble,  a.  [OF.  foible,  Y.faible. 
See  feeble.1  Weak;  feeble. Obs. 
Foi'ble,  77.  The  intriguing  lady’s 
maid  of  Lady  Wishfort  in  Con¬ 
greve’s  “  Way  of  the  World.” 

II  foi'bleBse'  (fwa/blSs'),  n. 
[OF.,  F.  faiblesse.  See  feeble.] 
A  weakness;  failing  ;  foible. 

II  foie  (fwa),  77.  [F.]  Liver. 

Foi  gard'.  Father  (fwa'gar') 
In  larquhor’s  ‘‘Beaux’  Strata¬ 
gem,"  one  of  a  gang  of  thieves, 
who  is  disguised  as  a  French 
priest.  [of  fight. I 

folght  (foit  ;  foiKt).  Dial.  vax.| 
foignen.  +  foin. 


food,  foot ;  out,  oil ;  chair;  go  ;  sing,  iqk  ;  then,  thin;  nature,  verdure  (250);  K  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144) ;  boN  ;  yet;  zh  =  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Guide. 

Full  explanations  of  Abbreviations,  Signs,  etc..  Immediately  precede  the  Vocabulary. 


FOIL 


842 


FOLIOSE 


2  The  part  of  a  sword  blade  or  foil  blade  between  the 
middle  and  point ;  —  opposed  to  forte. 

Syn.  —  Imperfection, failing,  weakness,  infirmity, frailty, 
defect.  See  fault. 

loll  (foil),  v.  t.  ;  foiled  (foild);  foil'ing.  [F.  fouler  to 
tread  or  trample  under  one’s  feet,  to  press,  oppress  ;  peril, 
influenced  by  OF.  fooillier ,  F.  j outlier ,  to  dig  into  the 
ground  for  something,  to  search.  See  full,  v.  /.]  1.  To 

tread  under  foot ;  to  trample  ;  hence,  to  spoil  by  crossing 
or  retracing  (a  trail  or  scent).  Obs. ,  exc.  Hunting. 

King  Richard  .  .  .  caused  the  ensigns  of  Leopold  to  be  pulled 
down  and  foiled  under  foot.  A  nolle*. 

2  To  defeat  or  overthrow ;  to  render  (an  effort  or  at¬ 
tempt)  vain  or  nugatory;  to  baffle;  outwit;  balk;  frustrate. 

And  by  a  mortal  man  at  length  am  foiled.  Dryden. 

Her  long  locks  that  foil  the  painter’s  power.  Byron. 

3.  To  surpass  (a  person).  Obs.  or  R. 

4.  To  plow  (land)  after  fallowing  and  stirring,  as  in  the 
summer  or  fall.  Obs. 

Syn.  —  See  frustrate. 

loll,  v.  i.  To  be  baffled  ;  to  meet  defeat.  Obs. 
loll,  n.  [See  foil  to  trample.]  1.  Wrestling. 
cleanly  given  or  quite  complete.  Obs. 

2.  Failure  ;  repulse  ;  defeat ;  frustration. 

And  never  had  the  Turkish  emperor 
So  great  a  foil  by  any  foreign  foe. 


A  fall  not 


Marlowe. 


3.  Stain ;  disgrace  ;  stigma  ;  also,  the  cause  of  failure  or 


Obs. 

a  different 


word.]  A  blunt  weapon  used  in 


4r 

<ir 


Foils,  Arch. 


disgrace. 

4.  [Perh. 

Qfigg 

w 

Foil,  4. 

fencing,  resembling  a  small  sword  in  the  main,  but  usually 
lighter  and  having  a  button  at  the  point. 

5-  The  track  or  trail  of  an  animal, 
foil,  v.  i.  [From  foil,  a  weapon.]  To  use  a  foil,  as  in 
fencing.  Rare. 

foil,  v.  t.  [Cf.  file  to  defile.]  To  defile ;  soil ;  pollute  ; 
dishonor  ;  violate.  Obs. 

loll,  n.  [ME.  foil,  foile ,  leaf,  OF.  foil,  fueil,  foille,  fueille, 
F.  feuille ,  fr.  L.  folium,  pi.  folia;  akin  to  Gr.  <j>uAAor. 
Cf.  foliage,  folio.]  1.  A  plant  leaf ;  a  leaf  of  paper  ;  a 
counterfoil;  a  paring.  Obs. 

2.  Of  the  age  of  wine,  a  year.  Obs. 

3.  A  leaf  or  very  thin  sheet  of  metal ;  as,  gold  or  tin  foil. 

4.  A  thin  coat  of  tin,  with  quicksilver,  laid  on  the  back  of 
a  looking  glass,  to  cause  reflection  ;  a  backing. 

5.  Jewelry.  A  thin  leaf  of  metal  silvered  and  burnished, 
and  afterwards  coated  with  transparent  colors  mixed  with 
isinglass  ;  —  employed  to  give  color  or  brilliancy  to  pastes 
and  inferior  stones  ;  formerly,  a  setting. 

6.  Anything  that  serves  by  contrast  of  color  or  quality  to 
adorn  or  set  off  another  thing  to  advantage. 

His  friends  observe  these  little  singularities  as  foils  that  rather 
set  oft  than  blemish  his  good  qualities.  Addison. 

7-  Arch.  The  space  between  the  cusps  in  Gothic  architec¬ 
ture  ;  a  rounded  or  leaf-  £ 
like  ornament,  in  win-  '  ^ 
dows,  niches,  etc.  A 
group  of  foils  is  called  tre¬ 
foil ,  quatrefoil ,  cinque¬ 
foil ,  etc.,  according  to  the 
number  of  arcs  of  which  it  is  composed, 
toil,  v.  t.  [From  foil  a  leaf.]  1.  To  back,  or  cover,  with  foil. 

2.  To  enhance,  or  set  off,  by  contrast. 

3.  Arch.  To  adorn  with  foils. 

loin  (foin),  n.  [F.  fouine  a  marten.]  The  stone  marten,  or 
its  fur.  Obs. 

loin,  v.  i.  ;  foined  (foind) :  foin'ing.  [ME.  foinen,  foignen  ; 
of  uncertain  origin ;  cf.  dial.  F.  fouiner  to  push  for  eels 
with  a  spear,  fr.  F.  fouine  an  eelspear,  L.  fuscina  a  trident.] 
To  thrust  with  a  sword  or  spear  ;  to  lunge.  Archaic. 

He  stroke,  he  soused,  he foj/ml,  he  hewed,  he  lashed.  Spenser. 
loin,  v.  t.  To  puck  ;  to  sting  ;  to  thrust  at.  Obs. 
loin,  n.  A  pass  in  fencing ;  a  lunge  ;  also,  a  wound  made 
by  a  lunge  ;  rarely,  a  foil.  Obs. 

foi'son  (foi'z’n),  n.  [F.,  fr.  h.J'usio  a  pouring,  effusion.  See 
fusion.]  1.  Rich  harvest ;  plenty  ;  abundance.  Archaic. 
That  from  the  peedness  the  bare  fallow  brings 
To  teeming  f oison.  Shak. 

2.  Vigor;  strength;  vitality;  power;  nourishment;  pi., 
resources.  Obs. ,  Scot.,  or  Dial.  Eng. 
voi'son  less,  a.  Lacking  in  productive  or  nourishing  qual¬ 
ities  ;  ineffective  ;  weak.  Chiefly  Scot. 

Soist  (foist),  v.  t. ;  foist'ed  ;  foist'ing.  [Prob.  fr.  dial.  D. 
vuisten  to  take  in  the  hand,  hence,  to  palm,  fr.  vuist  fist. 
See  fist.  Oxf.  E.  D.~\  1.  To  palm,  or  introduce  when 

palmed,  as  a  die  ;  hence,  to  insert  surreptitiously,  wrong¬ 
fully,  or  without  warrant  ;  to  interpolate  ;  to  pass  off 
(something  spurious  or  counterfeit)  as  genuine,  true,  or 
worthy; — usually  followed  by  on,  into,  or  in;  as,  you 
cannot  foist  such  trash  upon  us. 

Lest  negligence  or  partiality  might  admit  or  foie*  »n  abuses  and 
corruption.  A.  Careio. 

2.  To  remove  as  if  by  palming  ;  to  cheat ;  to  put  off.  Obs. 
fold  (fold),  v.  t. ;  fold'ed  ;  fold'ing.  [ME.  f olden,  falden, 
AS .  fealdan  ;  akin  to  OH G.  faitan,  fa/dan,  G.  fallen,  Icel. 
falda ,  Dan.  folde,  Sw.  folia,  Goth,  fafpan;  cf.  Gr.  6i-rrAa- 
o-io?  twofold,  Skr.  pu(a  a  fold.  Cf.  fauteuil.]  1.  To  lap 
or  lay  in  plaits  or  folds  ;  to  lay  one  part  over  another 


part  of  ;  to  double  upon  itself  ;  as,  to  fold  cloth  ;  to  fold 
a  letter;  to  fold  rock  strata  ;  to  fold  a  tent. 

As  a  vesture  shalt  thou/o/c/  them  up. 

2.  To  lay  or  clasp  together ;  to  lay  close  to  the  body ;  to 
entwine;  as,  to  fold  one’s  arms;  the  bird/o/</s  its  wings. 

3.  To  inclose  within,  or  as  if  within,  folds;  to  envelop; 
to  cover  up  ;  to  infold  ;  clasp  ;  embrace. 

A  face  folded  in  sorrow.  J.  ft  ebster . 

Nor  fold  my  fault  in  cleanly  coined  excuses.  Shak. 

4.  To  bend  ;  bow  ;  overthrow  ;  prevail  upon.  Obs. 

fold  (fold),  v.  i.  1.  To  become  folded,  plaited,  or  doubled  ; 
to  close  over  another  of  the  same  kind  ;  to  double  together  ; 
as,  the  leaves  of  the  door  fold.  1  Kings  vi.  34. 

2.  To  give  way  ;  fail;  yield.  Obs. 
fold,  n.  [From  fold,  v.]  1.  A  doubling  or  folding,  esp. 

of  any  flexible  substance  ;  a  part  laid  over  on  another  part ;  j 
a  plait ;  a  plication  ;  a  layer  or  thickness. 

Mummies  .  .  .  shrouded  in  a  number  of  folds  of  linen.  Bacon. 
Folds  are  most  common  in  the  rocks  of  mountainous  regions. 

J.  D.  Dana. 

2.  A  coil  (of  a  serpent). 

3.  That  which  is  folded  together,  or  which  infolds  or  en¬ 
velops  ;  embrace. 

Shall  from  your  neck  unloose  his  nmorous  jold.  Sha k. 

The  doors,  opening  their  brazen. folds.  Milton. 

Fold  has  sometimes  been  regarded  as  a  noun  when 
preceded  by  numerals.  It  is,  however,  more  properly  to 
be  considered  a  suffix.  See  -fold. 
fold,  n.  [ME.  fold,  fold,  AS.  fold,  falod  ;  cf.  Dan.  fold  a 
fold,  pen,  D.  vault  a  dung  pit.]  1-  An  inclosure  for  sheep  ; 
a  sheep  pen. 

Leaps  o’er  the  fence  with  ease  into  the  Jold.  Milton. 

2.  A  flock  of  sheep;  fig.,  the  church  or  a  church;  as, 
Christ’s  fold. 

3.  An  inclosed  piece  of  ground;  farmyard;  yard.  Obs. 
or  Dial.  Eng. 

fold,  v.  t.  1.  To  confine  in  a  fold,  as  sheep. 

2.  To  confine  sheep  in  a  fold  upon  (land)  to  fertilize  it. 
fold,  v.  i.  To  confine  sheep  in  a  fold.  Rare. 

The  star  that  bide  the  shepherd  fold.  Milton. 

-fold.  [AS.  -feald.  See  fold  to  lap.]  A  suffix  used  with 
numerals  to  denote  multiplication  or  increase  in  a  geomet¬ 
rical  ratio,  the  doubling,  tripling,  etc.,  of  anything ;  as, 
four fold,  four  times,  increased  in  a  quadruple  ratio,  multi¬ 
plied  by  four;  mani fold  or  many  fold,  increased  many  times, 
fold'er  (fol'der),  n.'  1.  One  that  folds,  as  a  flat,  knifelike 
instrument  or  a  ma¬ 
chine  for  folding 
paper. 

2.  A  circular,  as  a 
railroad  time  table 
or  similar  docu¬ 
ment,  consisting  of 
one  or  more  sheets 
folded  into  conven¬ 
ient  form  for  the 
pocket. 

fold'ing  (fol'dYng), 
p.  pr.  d-  vb.  n.  of 
FOLD.  —  folding  bed, 
a  bed  that  can  be 
closed  so  as  to  re¬ 
semble  an  upright 
article  of  f  u  r  n  i- 
ture.  —  f.  boat,  a 
portable  boat  with 
a  frame  that  can  be 
folded.  —  f.  brake, 

Tinsmithiny,  a  de¬ 
vice  for  folding 
over  an  edge  on 
thin  sheet  metal. — 
f.  chair,  a  chair  that  may  be  shut  up  compactly  for  car¬ 
riage  or  stowage  ;  a  camp  chair,  f.  door,  a  door  that  can 
be  folded ;  also,  one  of  two  or  more  doors  of  full  length 
together  filling  a  single  opening  and  hung  upon  hinges  on 
the  opposite  sides  of  the  opening  ;  also,  incorrectly,  either 
of  a  pair  of  sliding  doors  between  two  rooms  en  suite, 
fold'ing,  n.  [From  fold  an  inclosure.]  Agric.  The  keep¬ 
ing  of  sheep  in  inclosures  on  arable  land,  etc.;  also,  manure 
in  a  fold. 

foil  a'ceous  (fo'lY-a'sht/s),  a.  [L.  foliaceus,  fr.  folium 
leaf.]  1.  Rot.  Belonging  to,  or  having  the  texture  or 
nature  of,  a  foliage  leaf  ;  as,  a  foliaceous  sepal  or  calyx  ; 
a  foliaceons  lichen. 

2.  Min.  Consisting  of  leaves  or  thin  laminae ;  having  the 
form  of  a  leaf  or  plate  ;  as,  foliaceons  spar. 

3.  Zool.  Leaflike  in  form  or  mode  of  growth, 
fo'li-age  (fo'lY-aj),  n.  [OF.  foil! age.  fuei/lage,  F.  feuillage , 

fr.  OF.  foille,  fueille,  fueil,  F.  feuille ,  leaf,  L.  folium. 
See  foil  leaf;  cf.  filemot.]  1.  Collectively,  the  mass  of 
leaves  or  leafage  of  a  plant  as  produced  in  nature ;  as,  a 
tree  with  handsome  foliage. 

2.  A  cluster  of  leaves,  flowers,  and  branches ;  also,  a  rep¬ 
resentation  of  leaves,  flowers,  and  branches,  in  architec¬ 
ture,  to  ornament  capitals,  friezes,  pediments,  etc. 
fo'li  aged  (-ajd),  a.  Furnished,  or  decorated,  with  foliage  ; 
leaved  ;  as,  the  variously  foliaged  mulberry, 
foliage  leaf.  Bot.  Any  ordinary  green  leaf  as  distinguished 
from  floral  leaves,  scales,  and  bracts,  which  perform  other 
than  vegetative  functions.  See  leaf. 
foliage  pla?li.  Any  plant  cultivated  for  the  beauty  of  its 
leaves,  as  the  coleus  and  many  begonias. 


A  simple  form  of  Folder.  A  sheet  of 
Paper  is  fed  flat  over  Slot  a  and  is 
folded  by  being  forced  through  a  by 
Knife  b. 


fo'li  ar  (fo'lY-ar),  a.  Consisting  of,  or  pertaining  to,  leaves, 
foliar  gap,  Bot.,  an  opening  in  the  vascular  system  of  a  stem 
at  the  point  of  origin  of  a  leaf.  —  f.  trace.  =  leaf  trace. 
fo'li-ate  (-at),  a.  [L.  foli atias  leaved,  leafy,  fr.  folium 
leaf.  See  foliage.]  1.  Foliated.  Now  Rare. 

2.  Bot.  Furnished  with  leaves  ;  leafy;  as,  a  foliate  stalk, 
foliate  curve,  Math.,  Newton’s  forty-first  species  pf  plane 
cubics,  having  a  crunode  and  point  of  inflexion  at  infinity. 
—  f.  papillae,  Zool.,  in  certain  mammals,  folds  of  mucous 
membrane  containing  taste  buds  on  the  sides  of  the  back 
part  of  the  tongue. 

fo'li-ale  (-at),  V.  t. ;  fo'li-at'ed  (-at'Sd);  fo'li-at'ing 
(-at'ing).  1.  To  beat  into  a  leaf,  or  thin  foil. 

2.  To  spread  over  with  a  thin  coat  of  tin  amalgam  ;  foil ; 
as,  to  foliate  a  looking  glass. 

3.  Arch.  To  form  into,  or  ornament  with,  foils  or  foliage 

4.  To  number  the  leaves  of  (a  book,  etc.)  rather  than  the 
pages. 

fo'li-ate,  v.  i.  To  divide  into  laminae  or  leaves;  to  put 
forth  leaves. 

fo'll-ated  (fo'lY-at'gd),  p.  a.  1.  Produced  or  formed  by 
foliating,  or  characterized  by  or  subjected  to  foliation. 

2.  Resembling  a  leaf  ;  like  a  leaf  or  leaves ;  specif.,  having 
leaves,  laminae,  or  leallike  projections ;  as,  a  foliated  shell ; 
esp.,  Min.,  characterized  by  being  separable  into  thin 
plates  or  folia  ;  as,  graphite  has  &  foliated  structure. 

3.  Carp.  Rabbeted,  as  a  lap  joint  flush  on  both  sides, 
foliated  tellurium.  Min.  =  nagyagite. 

fo'll-a'tion  (-a'shwn),  n.  [Cf .  F .  foliation. ]  1.  Process  of 

forming  into  a  leaf  or  leaves  ;  also,  state  of  being  in  leaf. 

2.  Bot.  a  =  vernation,  b  The  perianth  of  a  flower.  Obs. 

3.  Act  of  beating  a  metal  into  a  thin  plate,  leaf,  or  foil. 

4.  Act  of  coating  with  tin  amalgam,  as  in  making  looking 
glasses. 

5-  Arch.  The  enrichment  of  an  opeuing  by  means  of  foils 
formed  by  cusps,  and  arranged 
in  trefoils,  quatrefoils,  etc.  ; 
also,  one  of  the  ornaments.  See 
TRACERY. 

6.  Petrog.  Foliated  structure  ; 
the  process  or  property  of  di¬ 
viding  into  plates  or  slabs,  due 
to  the  parallel  arrangement 
or  cleavage  of  the  constituent 
minerals,  as  seen  in  schists. 

Foliation  includes  slaty  cleav¬ 
age,  though  usually  applied  to 
schists  which  have  a  less  per¬ 
fect  cleavage  than  slates. 

7-  Art.  a  Ornamentation  with 
foliage,  whether  closely  imi¬ 
tated  or  conventionalized,  b  Any  leaflike  ornament  or 
decoration. 

8  The  numbering  of  the  leaves  of  a  book,  etc.  (rather  than 
the  pages). 

foll-a'to-  (fo'li-a'to-).  A  combining  form  from  Latin  foli- 
atus,  meaning  foliate. 

fo'ii-a-ture  (fo'lT-d-liur),  n.  [L.  foliatura  foliage.]  1.  Fo¬ 
liage,  in  reality  or  ornamental  representation  ;  leafage. 

2.  State  of  being  beaten  into  foil.  Johnson. 

fo'li  0  (fo'lT-5  ;  fol'yo  ;  7),  n.;  pi.  folios  (-oz  ;  -yoz).  [Abla¬ 
tive  of  L .folium  leaf.  See  foil  leaf;  cf.  folium.]  1.  A 
leaf  of  a  book  or  manuscript. 

2.  A  sheet  of  paper  once  folded. 

3.  A  book  made  of  sheets  of  paper  each  folded  once  (four 
pages  to  the  sheet) ;  hence,  a  book  of  the  largest  kind. 
See  paper,  Note. 

4.  The  size  or  form  of  a  folio  book  ;  as,  books  in  folio  or 
quarto ;  — abbreviated  to  fol. 

5.  Print.  The  page  number.  The  even  folios  are  on  the 
left-hand  pages  and  the  odd  folios  on  the  right-hand. 

6.  A  page  of  a  book  ;  Bookkeeping ,  a  page  in  an  account 
book  ;  sometimes,  two  opposite  pages  bearing  the  same 
serial  number. 

7-  Law.  A  certain  number  of  words  taken  as  a  unit  or  di¬ 
vision  in  a  document  for  purposes  of  measurement  or  ref¬ 
erence,  being  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  72  or  90,  and 
in  the  United  States  generally  100  by  statutory  provision. 
For  printed  matter  in  advertising  the  unit  is  made  250 ems 
by  statute  in  some  of  the  United  States.  “  Many  legal 
documents  of  16th  c.  are  found  to  be  written  in  pages  of 
12-15  lines,  each  containing  6  words.  This  is  doubtless  the 
origin  of  the  above  sense.’’  Orf.  E.  D. 
in  folio,  of  large  size;  in  much  style;  on  a  large  scale; 
loosely  clad.  Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng.  —  in  full  f.,  in  full  dress. 
Dial,  or  Colloq. 

fo'li-O,  a.  Formed  of  sheets  each  folded  once,  making  two 
leaves,  or  four  pages ;  as,  a  folio  edition  ;  a  work  in  five 
volumes  folio.  See  folio,  n.,  3. 

fo'li-o,  v.  t.  ;  -li-oed  (-od) ;  -li-o-ing.  1.  To  put  a  serial  num¬ 
ber  on  each  folio  or  page  of  (a  book  or  manuscript) ;  to  page. 
2.  Law.  To  mark  with  its  number  each  folio  in  (a  plead¬ 
ing,  brief,  affidavit,  etc.). 

fo'li-O-late  (fo'lY-6-lat),  a.  [See  foliole.]  Bot.  Pert,  to, 
or  consisting  of,  leaflets;  —  in  composition  ;  as,  bi foliolate. 
fo'li  ole  (-ol),  n.  [Dim.  of  L.  folium  leaf  :  cf.  F.  foliole.] 

1.  Bot.  A  leaflet. 

2.  Zool.  A  small  leaf-shaped  organ  or  part. 

fo'li  ose  (fo'lY-os),  a.  [L.  foliosus,  fr.  folium  leaf.]  Bot. 
Having  many  leaves  ;  leafy  ;  foliaceous. 


Foliations,  Arch. 


foil  (foil).  Obs.  or  dial.  Eng. 
var.  of  foal. 
foil'a-ble,  a.  See -able. 
foild.  Foiled.  Ref.  Sp. 
foil'er.  n.  One  that  foils, 
foil'er-y,  n.  [See  foil  leaf.]  Dec¬ 
oration  imitating  foliage,  i  s. 
foil'ing.  n.  [Cf.  F.  foub'c*.  See 
foil  to  trample.]  Hunting.  The 
track  of  game  in  the  grass, 
foil'ing,  n.  Arch.  A  foil, 
foil  stone  An  imitation  jewel, 
foin'er-y  (foin'Pr-T),  n.  T  nr  list¬ 
ing  with  the  foil  ;  fencing  with 
the  use  of  the  point.  Ohs. 
foin'ing 4y, adv. of. foining,  p.pr. 
fo  s.  Oita.  nl.  of  FOE. 

Fo'ism  (fS'Tz’m).  n.  [See  Fo.] 
Chinese  Buddhism.  —  Fo'i'st,  n. 
foi'son,  v.  t.  [OF.  foi saner  to 
he  abundant,  give  abundantly. 
See  foison,  w.]  To  nourish  ; 
supply  ;  provide.  Archaic. 
foi'son  ous.  a.  Productive.  Ohs. 
foist  (foist).  Obs.  or  dial.  Eng. 
var.  of  fist,  n.  Sc  t\,  smell. 


foist,  w.  [  F  •  fustc,  fr .  It.  fvsta. ; 
cf.  L.  fastis  cudgel.]  A  light 
galley  ;  also,  a  barge.  Obs. 
foi3t.  n.  (OF.  fust  cask,  wood, 
K.  fid,  L.  fastis  a  cudgel.  Cf. 
fi  sr  smell.]  A  cask  (Obs.)  ; 
also,  fustiness;  fust.  — -  a.  Fusty; 
brackish.  Bath  Scot. Sc  Dial. Eng. 
foist,  r.  i.  [See  foist  cask.]  To 
smell,  or  be,  fusty.  Obs.,  Scot., 
|  or  Dial.  Eng. 

foist,  »*.  /.  (See  foist,  v.  /.}  To 
cheat ;  to  pick  pockets.  Obs. 
foist,  n.  [See  foist,  v.  L]  A 
foister  ;  also,  rascality  ;  swindle. 
Ohs. 

foist 'er,  7i.  A  cheat;  pick¬ 
pocket  ;  palmer  of  dice  ;  inter¬ 
polator  ;  rogue.  Ohs. 
foist'ied.  a.  [See  fust  a  smell.] 
busty.  Ohs. 

foist'i-neas,  ».  See  -ness. 
foist'y,  a.  Fusty  ;  musty.  Ohs. 
or  Dial.  Eng.  *  ’[Soot. I 

foi'ter.H.ir  r.  Puzzle;  muddle. 
fok(fdk).  Obs.  or  Scot,  and  dial. 


F.ng.  var.  of  folk. 
fol.  +  fool.  full. 
fol.  Abbr.  Folio;  following. 
foPa-bil'i-ty,  n.  [See  fool.] 
Folly.  Ohs. 

folc,  folc'land,  etc.  Folk,  folk- 
land,  etc.  Obs.  or  Archaic. 

fold.  +  FOUI). 

fold./?.  [AS.  folde.]  The  earth; 
ground  ;  the  land  ;  a  land  or 
country  or  region.  Obs. 
fold'a-ble,  a.  See -able. 
fold 'age,  n.  [See  fold  inclos¬ 
ure,  faldage.]  O.  Eng.  Law. 
a  =  faldage.  b  The  feeding 
of  sheep  in  a  fold  that  is  moved 
from  place  to  place, 
fold' -course'',  n.  Eng.  Law. 
Land  to  which  faldage,  or  fold- 
age.  is  incident  ;  also,  the  right 
itself;  hence,  a  sheepwalk. 
fold'ed-ly,  adv.  of  folded,  n.  p. 
fold'en.  a.  Folded.  Archaic. 
fol'de-rol'.  Var.  of  kaldeh  vl. 
folding  star.  An  evening  star 
appearing  about  folding  time. 


fold'less,  a.  See -less. 
fo'd  net.  A  kind  of  net  used  in 
catching  birds. 

fold  soke  AS.  Sr  Early  Eng. 
Laic.  The  fluty  of  the  tenants  of 
certain  land,  dr  of  certain  men, 
t<>  told  their  sheep  in  the  fold  of 
some  other  person,  as  the  lord 
of  the  manor  ;  also,  the  right  to 
have  this  done  ;  faldage. 
fold'ure,  n.  Act  or  method  of 
folding.  Rare. 

fold'y.  a.  Full  of,  or  character¬ 
ized  by,  folds.  Rare. 
foie.  ’+  FOIL,  FOOL,  FOUL, 
foie.  <  >hs.  or  dial.  Eng.  of  foal. 
folebairie,  n.  [OF.  fate  haerie 
foolish  aspiration.]  Ambition. 
Ohs. 

foler.  FELOURE. 

folesage.  +  fool  saqk. 

folet.  +  folt. 

folew.  4  FOLLOW. 

foleye,  r.  i. ;  p.  p.  folea nt.  [OF. 

foleier.]  To  net  foolishly.  Obs. 

fol'gen.  +  follow. 


fol'ger-ite(f5l'j?r-Tt),  n.  [After 

Com.  W.  M.  Folger.]  Min.  = 

pentlandite. 

fol  gh  the  +  fullougiit. 

folherdi.  +  foolhardy. 

fo'li  a,  7i.,  L.  pi.  of  folium. 

|l  fo-li'a  (fo-le'a),  n.  [Sp.]  A 
Spanish  dance,  or  music  suit- 
anle  t«>r  it. 

foffi  a'ceous-nesB,  n.  See  -ness. 
fo'li-age,  v.  t.  To  adorn  with,  or 
to  form  into  the  representation 
of.  foliage.  Rare. 
foTi-a'geous  (fd'll-n'ji/s),  a. 
Containing  representations  of 
foliage.  Orf.  E.  D. 

fo'li-al,  a.  Foliar.  Rare. 
fo'li-a-ry  (f5'lT-fr-rT),  a.  Foliar, 
fo'li- a  tor  (-a'tJfr),  n.  One  who 
foliates  a  book, 
folie.  +  FOLLY, 
il  foffie^  (ff/le'),  77.  [F.]  Psy- 
chopathol .  Loss  of  reason  ;  in¬ 
sanity  with  reference  to  its  ef¬ 
fects  upon  reason  and  under¬ 
standing.  —  foTie'  A  deux'  (4 


dfl'),  insanity  communicated  to, 
or  induced  in,  one  person  by  an¬ 
other  person.  (by  leaves.  /?.| 
fo'lie,  r.  t.  To  foliate  or  number  I 
fo'li  er,  7i.  [See  foil  leaf.J 
Jeweler’s  foil.  Rare. 
fo  li-ic'o  Ioub  ( fd'lT-fk'S-h/B),  a. 
[folium  4-  -colous.]  Bot.  Grow¬ 
ing  upon  leaves,  as  certain  he- 
patics,  or  parasitic  upon  leaves, 
as  many  fungi. 

fo/li-if'er-ous  (-Tf'Sr-tte),  a.  [ fo¬ 
lium  +  -ferous:  cf .  F .fol ii fere.] 
Producing  leaves. 
fo'li-i-fornP  (fo'lY-T-fdrm'),  a. 
Leaf-shaped, 
folik.  folly,  a. 
fol'i-ly.  +  follily. 
fo'li-o-tranch7  ( fo'lY-fi-brttpk'), 
fo/li-o  bran 'chi- ate  (-br&n'kT- 
at),  a.  [ folium  -f  -bronchia.] 
Zohl.  Having  leaflike  gills. 
foTi-o-lif'er-ous  (-lTf'?r-i/s),  a. 
1  foliole  -f  - ferous .]  Bearing 

leaflets  or  folioles.  [paper. I 
folio  post.  A  size  of  paper.  See] 


ale,  senate,  care,  ftm,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofa  ;  eve,  £vent,  6nd,  recent,  maker;  ice,  ill ;  old,  5bey,  orb,  ddd,  s&ft,  connect ;  use,  unite,  urn,  up,  circtis,  menu  ; 

t>  ForeiKii  Word.  ^Obsolete  Variant  of.  +  combined  with.  =  eounls. 
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lo  li-03'i-ty  (fo/iT-5s'T-tT),  n.  The  ponderousness  or  bulk 
of  a  folio  ;  volumiuousness. 

-fo'li-OUS  (-fo'lT-ws).  [See  foil  a  leaf.]  An  adjective  suf¬ 
fix  from  Latin  folium,  leaf. 

fo'li-um  (fo'll-wra),  ii. ;  pi.  E.  -tjms  (-fimz),  L.  folia  (-a). 
[L.,  a  leaf.]  1.  A  leaf,  esp.  a  thin  leaf  or  plate  ;  a  folio.  R. 
2-  Geom.  A  loop;  a  leaf-shaped  arc  (of  a  curve)  closed  at 
both  ends  by  the  same  node. 

3.  Geol.  A  very  thin  stratum  or 
layer  ;  — commonly  in  Latin  pi .,  folia. 

4  Anat.  One  of  the  numerous  flat¬ 
tened  lobes  or  lamellie  of  the  cere¬ 
bellum. 

(|  fo'li-um  ca-cu'mi-nia  (kci-ku'mT-nls), 

Anat.,  a  lamella  of  the  upper  surface 
of  the  cerebellum  at  the  posterior 
end  of  the  vermiform  process.  —  fo'li- 
um  of  Dea'cartea'  (da' kart'),  Geom.,  a 
plane  cubic  curve  with  one  crunode, 
one  asymptote,  and  one  point  of  in¬ 
flection  (at  infinity) ;  its  equation  is 
x 3  +  2/3=  3  axy. 

folk  (fok),  n. ;  pi.  folk  and  folks  (foks).  [AS.  folc  ;  akin  to 
D.  volk,  OS.  &  OHG.  folk,  G.  volk,  Icel.  folk,  Sw.  &  Dan. 
folk;  cf.  Lith.  pulkas  crowd.]  1.  A  group  of  kindred 
people,  forming  a  tribe  or  nation  ;  —  now  generally  used 
with  reference  to  a  primitive  stage  of  political  or  social 
organization,  esp.  to  that  of  peoples  just  emerging  from 
the  tribal  state.  Cf.  people,  n.,  1,  2. 

The  conies  are  but  a  feeble  folk.  Prov.  xxx.  2(1. 

The  organization  of  each  folk,  as  such,  sprang  mainly  from 
war.  J.  R.  Green. 

A  coherent  aggregation  or  confederation  of  tribes  is  a  folk,  or 
ethnic  nation.  .  F  H.  Giddings. 

2.  An  aggregation  of  persons,  taken  in  any  of  various  re¬ 
lations  ;  the  body  of  subjects,  of  the  laity,  or  of  the  common 
people,  taken  with  a  more  or  less  definite  reference  to  the 
monarch,  the  church,  God,  or  the  state  ;  also,  the  under 
people  of  a  household  or  of  the  state,  or  the  entourage  of 
a  lord  or  leader  ;  retainers  ;  followers  ;  servants. 

Thou  shalt  judge  the  folk  righteously. 

JSk.  of  Common  Prayer.  P*.  lxvii.  4. 

3.  People  in  general  or  of  a  special  class  denoted  by  a 
qualifying  adjective  ;  as,  fin e  folks;  poor  folks;  often,  in¬ 
definitely,  persons  ;  as,  folks  say. 

In  winter’s  tedious  nights,  sit  by  the  lire 

With  good  old  folks,  and  let  them  tell  thee  tales.  Shak. 

4.  The  persons  of  one’s  own  family  ;  relatives. 

5.  Friends;  as,  they  are  not  folks.  Dial.  Eng. 

When  used  as  a  collective  singular,  as  in  def.  1,  the 
plural  of  folk  is  always  folks.  In  all  other  uses  both  folk  and 
folks  are  used,  the  former  being  now  somewhat  archaic, 
and  the  latter  being  commonly  considered  colloquial ; 
both  are  construed  as  plural.  Cf.  note  under  people. 
Folkestone  pil  lar  (iok'stwn).  [From  Folkestone ,  Kent 
County,  England.)  A  cumulus  cloud  rising  from  a  cloud 
bank  like  a  gigantic  pillar.  It  usually  occurs  in  thundery 
weather  and  is  formed  by  currents  of  vapor  ascending  in 
still,  warm  air.  Eng. 

folk  etymology.  The  popular  transformation  of  words 
so  as  to  give  them  an  apparent  relationship  to  other  better 
known  or  better  understood  words,  as  the  dialectal  change 
of  asparagus  to  sparrow grass.— folk'-et y-mo  log'i cal.'/. 
folkTancF  (fok'land'),  n.  [AS.  folcland.']  O.  Eng.  Law. 
Land  held  by  folkright,  that  is,  by  customary  law,  without 
written  title,  as  opposed  to  bookland.  The  term  folkland 
occurs  in  but  few  documents,  in  the  most  authoritative  one 
of  which  (a  law  of  Edward  the  Elder)  it  is  contrasted  with 
bookland.  Spelman  defined  it  as  above,  and  this  view  ob¬ 
tained  until  1830,  when  John  Allen  put  forth  the  view  that 
it  was  the  land  of  the  folk  or  people,  corresponding  to  the 
Roman  ager  publicus.  This  was  the  general  view  until 
Vinogradoff  in  1893  reestablished  the  older  view, 
folk  laws.  The  customary  law’s  of  the  Germanic  peoples 
of  western  Europe,  such  as  the  Lex  Salica ;  —  called  by  the 
Romans  Leges  Barbarorum. 

folklore'  (fok'lor' ;  201),  n.,  or  folk  lore.  Traditional  cus¬ 
toms,  beliefs,  tales,  or  sayings,  esp.  those  of  a  superstitious 
or  legendary  nature,  preserved  unreflectively  among  a 
people ;  hence,  the  comparative  science  which  investigates 
the  life  and  spirit  of  a  people,  or  of  peoples,  as  revealed  in 
such  customs  and  tales.  Cf.  mythology. 

The  task  of  mythology  in  the  study  of  folklore  is  to  point  out 
the  heuthen  elements  in  various  Marchen,  customs,  popular  us¬ 
ages,  nnd  legal  institutions.  B.  J.  Von  ( Chantepie  de  la  Saussaye). 
—  folk'lor  ic  (-lor'Tk),  a.  —  folk'lor  ism  (-Tz’m),  n. — 
folk'lor'ist,  n.  —  folk  lor  Is'tic  (-lor-Ts'ttk),  a. 
folk'moot'  (fok'moot'),  folk'mote'  (-mot'),  n.  Also  folk- 
mot,  and,  earlier,  folcmot,  folcgemot.  [AS.  folcmot  folk 
meeting.]  An  assembly  of  the  people  ;  esp.,  AS.  Laic,  a 
general  assembly  of  the  people,  as  of  a  tow’n,  city,  or  shire. 
See  gemote.  Hist.  —  folk'mooter,  folk'mot  er,  n. 

Folcgemot  appears  to  mean  any  public  court  whatever,  greater 
or  less.  Pollock  (f  Mart. 

folk'right'  (-rit'),  n.  0.  Eng.  Hist.  The  public  right,  that 
is,  the  right  of  the  people  under  the  folk  laws, 
folk  song,  a  A  song  originating  and  traditional  among 
the  common  people  of  a  country,  and  hence  embodying 
characteristic  qualities  of  form  and  feeling.  From  their 
more  or  less  impersonal  origin,  folk  songs  are  in  general 
contrast  to  art  songs,  which  are  the  known  work  of  individ¬ 
ual  composers.  See  Lied,  b  A  song  imitating  such  a  song, 
fol'll-cle  (f51'T-k’l),  n.  [L.  folliculus  a  small  bag,  husk, 
pod,  dim.  of  follis  bellows,  an  inflated  ball,  a  leathern 
money  bag,  perh.  akin  to  E.  bellows:  cf.  F.  follicule.  Cf. 
fool  idiot.]  1.  Bot.  A  dry  one-celled  monocarpellary  fruit, 
differing  from  a  pod  or  legume  in  being 
dehiscent  only  by  one  suture,  usually 
the  inner  or  ventral.  The  fruits  of  the 
peony,  larkspur,  and  milkweed  are  ex¬ 
amples. 

2.  Anat.  A  email  nearly  or  entirely 
closed  cavity,  or  deep  narrow-mouthed 
depression ;  as,  a  hair  follicle,  the  de¬ 
pression  from  which  a  hair  grows  ;  esp.,  a  small  simple  or 


Follicle,  Bot. 
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Folium  of  Descartes. 
XOX*  Axis  of  X; 
YOY'  Axis  of  );  ST 
Asjrmptote. 


fo'li-ot,  n •  1.  ‘/Foolish  matter. 
Ob*.  [goblin. 

2.  (Cf.  It .follrttoA  A  kind  of  | 
fo'li-ot.  n.  [OF.]  A  balance 
formerly  used  in  watche*.  Ohs. 
fo'li-ous,  a.  [OF.  folieusi] 
Foolish.  Ob*.— fo'li-ous-ly.  adv. 
fo'li  oos  (f<5'lY-M8),  a.  [See  fo- 
i.iosk-1  I-  Bot.  Foliose.  Rare. 
2.  bike  a  leaf  ;  thin  ;  unsub¬ 
stantial.  Rare.  [Ofa.l 

fol'i  tv,  n.  [OF .folrtif.]  Folly.! 
ll  Fol'ke-thing/  (fSl'k^'-tlng'). 
n.  [Dan.  See  folk;  thing.] 
Denmark.  See  legislature. 


folk 'free'.  a.  Having  a  free 

man’s  rights,  that  is,  having 
folkright.  [moot.  I 

folk'muth  Erron.  for  kolk-| 
folk  psychology-  See  psychol¬ 
ogy.  [common  peopled 

folk  speech-  The  speech  of  the | 
folk'sy  <  fok'sY).  a.  Pert,  to  or 
concerning  people ;  also,  fond  of 
com  pan  v;  sociable.  Dial.  U.  S. 
folk  tale-  A  story,  generally 
mythical,  perpetuated  among 
the  common  people  largely  by 
word  of  mouth .  [Asgard.I 
Folk'vang'i  ffilk'wiing- ),u.  See| 


but  slightly  branched  gland  ;  a  crypt.  Hence  the  term  is 
extended  to  small  lymph  nodes,  though  they  are  not  true 
glands,  and  contain  no  cavity.  See  Graafian  follicle. 

3.  Zool.  A  cocoon. 

4.  A  bag  filled  with  air. 

fol-lic'u-lar  (f5-lik'u-k/r),  a.  1.  Like,  pertaining  to,  or 
consisting  of,  a  follicle  or  follicles. 

2.  Med.  Affecting  the  follicles  ;  as,  follicular  pharyngitis. 

3.  Of  or  pertaining  to  bellow’s.  Rare. 
fol-llc'U-late  (-lat)  (  a.  Having,  consisting  of,  or  in- 
fol-lic'u  lat  ed  (-lat'fid)  1  closed  in,  a  follicle  or  follicles. 
fol-lic/U-li'tis  (-li'tls),  n.  [NL.  See  follicle  ;  -itis.] 

Med.  Inflammation  of  one  or  more  follicles. 
lol-llc'U  lose  (-los),  a.  [L.  foUiculosus  full  of  husks,  fr. 
folliculus  a  small  bag.]  Bot.  a  Containing  follicles,  b 
Resembling  a  follicle. 

fol-llc'U-lo'sis  (-15'sTs),  n.  [NL.]  Med.  A  disease  marked 
by  abnormal  development  of  the  lymph  follicles, 
follow  (f51'o),  v.  t.  ;  fol'lowed  (-od) ;  fol'low-ing.  [ME. 
foluwen,  folwen,  f of  gen,  AS.  folgian,  fylgean,  fylgan ; 
akin  to  D.  volgen ,  OHG.  Jo/gen,  G.  folgen ,  Icel.  fylgja, 
Sw.  fb/ja,  Dan .folge.  The  first  part  of  the  wrord  is  perh. 
the  same  as  E  .full;  cf.  AS.  fulgangan  to  follow.]  1.  To 
go  or  come  after  ;  to  move  behiud  in  the  same  path  or  di¬ 
rection  ;  hence,  to  go  with  (a  leader,  guide,  etc.)  as  a  fol¬ 
lower  or  companion  ;  to  accompany  ;  attend. 

It  waves  me  forth  again  ;  I  ’ll  follow  it.  Shak. 

Surely  goodnesB  and  mercy  shall  follow  me  all  the  days  of  my 
life.  P*.  xxiii. 

2.  To  succeed  in  order  of  time,  rank,  natural  sequence,  etc. 
The  next  day,  that  followed  the  day  of  the  preparation. 

Matt,  xxvii.  02. 

The  fame  that  follows  death  is  nothing  to  us.  Tennyson. 

3.  To  result  from,  as  an  effect  from  a  cause,  or  an  infer¬ 
ence  from  a  premise. 

Ve&cefollows  virtue  as  its  sure  reward.  Cowper. 
4-  To  walk  in,  or  proceed  along,  as  a  road  or  course  ;  to 
attend  upon  closely,  as  a  profession  or  calling  ;  as,  all  his 
ancestors  had  followed  the  sea. 

Follow  the  herbless  banks  of  that  strange  brook.  Shelley. 

5.  To  go  in  pursuit  of ;  to  endeavor  to  overtake  ;  to  pur¬ 
sue  ;  to  strive  after  ;  to  seek  to  gain  or  attain. 

Follow  peace  with  all  men.  Reh.  xii.  14. 

6.  To  pursue  with  hostility  ;  to  punish  ;  to  enforce  (a  law)  ; 
to  carry  on  ;  to  press  to  a  conclusion  ;  —  often  with  against , 
on,  etc.  Obs.  or  R. 

O  Antony  !  I  have followed  thee  to  this.  Shak. 

Such  a  day, 

So  fought,  so  follow'd,  and  so  fairly  won.  Shak. 

7.  To  accept  as  authority ;  to  take  as  a  leader  or  master; 
to  yield  allegiance  to  ;  to  adopt  the  opinions  of  ;  to  obey  ; 
to  take  as  a  rule  of  action  ;  as,  to  follow  good  advice. 

He  wholly  followed  the  Lord  God  of  Israel.  Josh.  xiv.  14. 
It  is  most  agreeable  to  some  men  to  follow  their  reason  ;  and  to 
others  to  follow  their  appetites.  ./.  Edwards. 

8-  To  copy  after  ;  to  take  as  an  example  ;  to  take  after. 

We  had  rather  follow  the  perfections  of  them  whom  we  like 
not,  than  in  defects  resemble  them  whom  we  love.  Booker. 
9.  To  watch,  as  a  receding  object ;  to  keep  the  eyes  fixed 
upon  while  in  motion  ;  to  keep  the  mind  upon  while  in 
progress,  as  a  speech,  performance,  etc. ;  also,  to  keep  up 
with,  or  understand,  the  meaning,  connection,  or  force  of, 
as  of  a  person  or  a  course  of  thought  or  argument ;  as,  I 
do  not  quite  follow  you  ;  he  followed  the  argument  easily. 

He  followed  with  his  eyes  the  flitting  shade.  Dry  den. 
Syn.  —  Follow,  pursue,  chase  are  frequently  inter¬ 
changeable.  Follow  is  the  general  term  ;  to  pursue  is  to 
attempt  to  overtake,  esp.  with  eagerness,  persistence,  or 
enmity  ;  to  chase  is  to  pursue  in  order  to,  or  as  if  to,  catch 
or  drive  away  a  fleeing  object ;  as,  “  We  fairies  that  do  run 
.  .  .  from  the  presence  of  the  sun,  following  darkness  like 
a  dream  ”  (Shak.);  “Love  like  a  shadow  flies  when  sub¬ 
stance  love  pursues ”  (id.);  “Do  I  chase  the  substance  or 
the  shadow?”  (Tennyson);  “If  to  dance  all  night  and 
dress  all  day  charmed  the  smallpox,  or  chased  old  age  away, 
.  .  .  who  w’ould  learn  one  earthly  thing  of  use?  ”  (Pope). 
See  follow,  v.  i. 

to  follow  home,  to  follow  up  to  a  conclusion.  —  to  f.  out.  to 
follow  to  a  conclusion  ;  as,  he  is  determined  to  follow  out 
his  own  ideas.  —  to  f.  suit,  Card  Playing,  to  play  a  card  of 
the  same  suit  as  the  card  led ;  hence,  colloquially,  to  fol 
low  an  example  set.  — to  f.  the  hounds,  to  hunt  on  horse¬ 
back  with  hounds.  —  to  f.  up,  to  pursue  closely  or  indefat- 
igably  ;  to  prosecute  to  a  conclusion  ;  to  strengthen  the 
effect  of  by  further  action  ;  as,  lo  follow  up  a  victory  ;  to 
follow  up  a  wounded  deer. 

fol 'low,  v.  i.  1.  To  go  or  come  after  a  person  or  thing  in 
place,  time,  or  sequence  ;  hence,  to  attend. 

Thou  lead,  my  sweet,  and  I  will/o//oM.*.  Shelley. 
Temptation  follows  where  thou  art.  Shak. 

2.  To  result  or  occur  as  a  consequence,  as  an  effect  from  a 
cause  or  an  inference  from  a  premise  ;  as,  that  conclusion 
by  uo  means  follows. 

To  thine  own  self  be  true, 

And  it  must  follow,  as  the  night  the  day. 

Thou  eanst  not  then  he  false  to  any  man.  Shak. 

3.  To  pursue;  to  strive  for  attainment. 

Cut  each  man  murmur’d,  “O  my  Queen, 
l  follow  till  I  make  thee  mine.*’  Tennyson. 

Syn.—  Follow,  succeed,  ensue,  supervene.  Follow  is  the 
general  term  for  the  idea  of  coming  after ;  succeed  com¬ 
monly  implies  a  regular  order  or  succession  ;  ensue,  some 
logical  connection  or  principle  of  sequence ;  supervene 
suggests  something  added  or  conjoined  :  as,  “  Still  tempta¬ 
tion  follows  where  thou  art  ”  (Shak.) ;  “  The  link  dissolves, 
each  seeks  a  fresh  embrace,  another  love  succeeds,  another 
race  ”  (Pope) ;  “  Why  not  set  forth  .  .  .  that  which  might 
ensue  with  this  old  soul  in  organs  new’?”  (Tennyson); 
“Two  worlds,  two  antagonistic  ideals,  here  in  evidence 
before  him.  Could  a  third  condition  supervene,  to  mend 
their  discord  ?  ”  (  W.  Paler).  See  follow,  v.  t .,  succession. 
to  follow  In  one’s  tracks,  to  follow  exactly  behind  ;  hence,  to 
follow  one’s  example. —  to  f.  on.  a  To  continue  ;  to  press  on. 
b  To  move  on  in  the  direction  of  a  body  going  before,  as  a 
billiard  ball  in  a  follow.  See  follow,  n.  c  Cricket.  To 
go  in  for  a  second  innings  straightway  after  the  first  at 


the  option  of  the  captain  of  the  opposing  side,  by  reason  of 
being  in  a  deficit  of  a  certain  number  (now  150)  of  runs  on 
the  first  innings ;  —  said  of  a  side, 
follow  (f<51'o),  n.  Act  or  process  of  following;  specif., 
in  billiards,  a  stroke  made  by  hitting  the  cue  ball  so  that 
it  will  follow  the  object  ball  after  hitting  it. 
follow  die.  Mach.  A  compound  tool  for  performing  sev¬ 
eral  operations,  as  drawing,  punching,  bending,  etc.,  in  a 
single  movement  or  in  as  few  as  possible  successive  move¬ 
ments.  The  system  of  manufacture  employing  such  a  tool 
is  called  the  gang-and-follow  system, 
fol'low-er  (151'6-er),  n.  [ME.  folwere ,  AS.  folgere.) 

1.  One  who  follows;  a  pursuer;  an  attendant ;  a  disciple; 
an  adherent ;  a  dependent  associate;  a  retainer. 

2.  A  sweetheart  ;  a  beau,  esp.  of  a  maidservant.  Colloq. 

3.  Mach,  a  A  part  of  a  machine  that  receives  motion 
from  another  part  (the  driver),  as  any  after  the  first  of  a 
train  of  wheels,  esp.  the  last  one.  b  The  movable  plate  of 
a  screw  press,  c  The  dolly  of  a  pile  driver,  d  A  cover 
or  flange  to  hold  piston  rings  in  position,  e  A  gland  in  a 
stuffing  box. 

4.  Firearms,  a  In  a  tubular  magazine,  the  short  metallic 
cylinder  or  cap  between  the  spiral  spring  and  the  column 
of  cartridges,  b  In  a  box  magazine,  the  short  metallic 
arm  between  the  magazine  spring  and  the  cartridges. 

5.  Among  lawr  stationers,  a  sheet  of  parchment  or  paper 
added  to  the  first  sheet  of  an  indenture  or  other  deed. 
Syn.  —  Follower,  disciple,  adherent,  partisan,  satel¬ 
lite.  Follower  is  the  general  term  for  one  who  attaches 
himself  to  the  person  or  opinions  of  another;  disciple  (see 
disciple)  implies  esp.  allegiance  to  the  doctrines  of  some 
one  who  is  looked  on  as  a  master;  adherent  connotes 
closer  attachment  than  follower :  a  partisan  is  a  zealous, 
often  prejudiced  or  bigoted,  adherent,  esp.  of  a  party  or 
interest ;  a  satellite  is  an  obsequious,  often  sycophantic, 
follow’d* ;  as,  “  I  .  .  .  kept  aloof,  as  I  have  ever  done,  from 
all  celebrities,  .  .  .  w  ho  I  thought  must  be  wearied  enough 
of  followers  and  devotees  ”  (E.  FitzGerald) ;  “  Thou  art  his 
disciple ;  but  we  are  Moses’  disciples  ”  (John  ix.  28) ;  “  [He] 
was  the  tolerant  yet  steady  adherent  of  the  most  bigoted 
of  sects  ”  (Byron) ;  “  He  was  a  violent  Jacobin  and  an  ex¬ 
treme  and  passionate  partisan  of  the  Republicans  ”  (H.  C. 
Robinson). 

follower  rest.  Mach.  A  steadying  rest  for  the  work,  that 
travels  with  the  slide  rest  of  a  lathe, 
fol'low-ing,  vb.  n.  of  follow.  Specif.  :  a  One’s  followers, 
adherents,  or  dependents,  collectively,  b  Vocation  ;  busi¬ 
ness  ;  profession.  Rare. 

fol'low-ing,  p.  a.  1.  Next  after;  succeeding;  ensuing; 
as,  the  assembly  was  held  on  the  following  day. 

2.  That  is  now  immediately  to  follow  or  be  treated  of  ;  as, 
the  following  are  the  heads  of  his  discourse. 

3.  Aslron.  East  of,  or  having  a  greater  right  ascension 
than,  so  as  to  follow  in  the  field  of  a  stationary  telescope 
by  reason  of  diurnal  motion.  In  noting  relative  positions  in 
the  field  of  the  telescope,  which  ordinarily  reverses  the 
positions  of  stars  as  seen  by  the  naked  eye,  use  was  for¬ 
merly  made  of  the  terms  north,  south,  following,  and  pre¬ 
ceding,  corresponding  to  north,  south,  east,  and  west,  in 
the  heavens.  Thus,  one  object  was  said  to  be  south-following 
another.  The  system  of  polar  coordinates,  i.  e.,  simple 
distance  in  arc,  combined  with  position  angle  to  360-' 
(counted  contraclockw  ise  from  the  north  point),  now  re¬ 
places  this  method. 

4.  Naut.  Of  a  wind  or  sea,  blowing  or  ruuning  in  the  di¬ 
rection  in  which  a  vessel  is  moving. 

following  joints,  Mcch.,  the  joints  of  a  cylindrical  structure, 
as  of  a  boiler  or  boiler  flue,  made  of  sections  which  are 
slightly  conical,  so  that  they  overlap, 
fol'ly  (fol'T),  n.  ;  pi.  -lies  (-Tz).  [ME.  folic,  foil,  F.  folie, 
fr.  fol,  fou,  foolish,  mad.  See  fool.]  1.  State  of  being 
foolish  ;  want  of  good  6ense  ;  levity,  weakness,  orderange- 
ment  of  mind. 

2.  A  foolish  act  or  idea;  an  inconsiderate  or  thoughtless 
procedure  ;  weak  or  light-minded  conduct ;  foolery. 

What  folly ’t  is  to  hazard  life  for  ill.  Shak. 

3.  Scandalous  crime  ;  sin  ;  specif.,  w’antonness  ;  lewdness. 

[Achan]  wrought  folly  in  Israel.  Josh .  vii.  15. 

4.  An  excessively  costly  or  unprofitable  undertaking  ; 
esp.,  a  building  left  unfinished  because  its  expense  proved 
too  great  for  the  builder’s  resources. 

It  is  called  this  man’s  or  that  man’s  “  folly and  the  name  of 
the  foolish  builder  is  thus  kept  alive.  Trench. 

Syn.  —  Folly,  infatuation.  Folly  implies  lack  of  sense  ; 
infatuation,  blind  and  insensate  folly,  esp.  with  refer¬ 
ence  to  opinions  or  personal  attachments  ;  as,  “  These  in¬ 
dulgences  are  .  .  .  follies  when  for  them  a  man  ruins  his 
fortunes  and  reduces  himself  to  want  and  beggary  ” 
(Hume);  “Your  infatuation  about  that  girl  blinds  you” 
(Jane  Austen);  cf.  “To  all  .  .  .  persons  it  was  obvious  that 
lie  [Nelson]  was  influenced  by  an  infatuated  attachment, 
—  a  baneful  passion,  which  destroyed  his  domestic  happi¬ 
ness  ”  (Southey).  See  foolish. 

Fo'rnal  haut  (fo'mal-h6t' ;  fo'm&l-o),  n.  [AT.fum  al-haut, 
j  prop.,  mouth  of  the  fish  :  cf.  F.  Fomalhaut.’]  Astron.  A 
star  of  the  1.3  magnitude,  in  the  constellation  Piscis  Aus¬ 
tralis,  or  Southern  Fish. 

fo  ment'  (fi-mSnt/),  v.  t. ;  fo-ment'ed  ;  fo-ment'ing.  [F. 
f omen  ter ,  fr.  L.  fomentare ,  fr.  f omentum  (for  fovimen- 
tum)  a  warm  application  or  lotion,  fr.  fovere  to  wrarm  or 
keep  warm.]  1.  To  apply  a  warm  lotion  to;  to  bathe 
with  a  cloth  or  sponge  wet  with  warm  water  or  medicated 
liquid. 

2.  To  cherish  with  heat ;  to  vivify  as  if  by  heat.  Obs. 

Which  these  soft  fires  .  .  .  foment  and  warm.  Milton. 

3.  To  nurse  to  life  or  activity  ;  to  cherish,  or  promote  the 
growth  of,  by  excitements  ;  to  rouse  ;  encourage  ;  insti 
gate  ;  —  often  in  a  bad  sense  ;  as,  to  foment  ill  humors. 

Exciting  and  fomenting  a  religious  rebellion.  Southey. 

4.  To  excite  (a  person).  Obs. 
fo'ment  (fo'ment),  n.  1.  Fomentation. 

2.  State  of  excitation  ;  —  perh.  confused  with /ermenf. 
fo'men-ta'tion  (fo'mSn-ta'slmn),  n.  [L.  fomentatio :  cf. 
F. fomentation.’]  1.  Med.  a  Act  of  fomenting;  the  ap- 


folle.  d*  foal,  fool,  full. 
fol'li-al,  a.  [From  folly.] 
Foolish.  Ob*.' 

fol'li-cule.  n.  Follicle;  windbag, 
fol-ltc'u-lif'er-ousi  fft-lTk'fl-lIi'- 
Pr-/7s),  a.  [fol fide  +  - ferous .] 
Bearing  follicles. 

Fol  lic  u-li'na  (-iT'mV).  n.  [NL.] 
Zool.  A  genus  of  heterotricnous, 
trumpet-shaped,  loricate  infu¬ 
sorians  having  a  two-lobed  peri¬ 
stome. 

fol-lic'u-louB,  ft.  Folliculose. 
foi'li-ful,  a.  Full  of  foil v.  0}> *. 
fol'li-ly,  ad v.  [From  M’E.  foly 


foolish.]  Foolishly.  Ob*. 
foKli-nesa,  n.  Foolishness.  Obs. 
follouht  FULLOUGIIT. 
fol'low-a  ble,  u.  See -able. 
follow  board.  Founding.  A 
hoard  on  which  the  pattern  and 
the  flask  lie  while  the  sand  is 
rammed  into  the  flask, 
fol'lowd.  Followed.  Ref.  S/>. 
fol'low-ing-ly,  ad v.  of  follow¬ 
ing. 

fol'low-my-lead'er,  n.  A  game 
in  which  nil  the  actions  of  a 
leader  are  imitated  as  closely  as 
possible  by  each  of  the  others, 


a  player  who  tails  to  follow 

being stumped.’’ 
foKlow-on',  n.  Cricket.  A  fol¬ 
lowing  on  ;  nlso.  the  second  in¬ 
nings  of  the  side  that  follows  on. 
follow  rest.  =  follower  rest. 
fol'ly.  o.  [ME.  foly,  fr.  fol 
foolish,  OF.  fol.  See  fool.] 
Foolish  ;  lewd.  Obs  —  adv. 
Foolishly  ;  lewdly.  Ob*. 
fol'ly,  v.  i.  To  act  foolishly, 
folowe.  +  full,  to  baptize’, 
folt,  n.  8f  v.  [From  OF.  folet, 
dim.  of. fol  fool J  Fool.  Ob*. 
folt'head',  n.  Folly.  Ob*. 


folt'lsh,  a.  Foolish.  Obs. 

foluBnesae.  foolishness. 
foluwe,  folwe.  +  FOLLOW, 
folwere  +  follower. 
foly.  folly. 

fom'bli-tude,  n.  [Cf.  fumble.] 
A  weak  comparison.  Ob*, 
lo  me.  Obs.  or  Scot,  var.of  foam. 
fo  ment',  v.  i .  To  become  roused 
or  excited.  Ob*. 
fo'men-tate.  r.  t.  [I ..fomenta- 
tus,  p.  p.  of  fomentare  to  fo¬ 
ments  To  apply  a  fomentation 
to.  Ob*.  Oxf.  E.  D. 

fo-ment'er./i.  One  that  foments. 


food,  foot ;  out,  oil ;  chair;  Ko  ;  sing,  iijk  ;  4-hen,  thin;  nature,  verdjire  (250);  K  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  acli  (144) ;  boN  ;  yet;  zh  =  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  iu  Guide. 

Full  explonatlona  of  Abbreviations,  Signs,  etc..  Immediately  precede  the  Vocabulary. 
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plication  of  warm,  moist  substances,  as  cloths  dipped  in 
hot  water  or  medicinal  preparations,  to  the  body  for  the 
purpose  of  easing  pain,  b  The  lotion  thus  applied. 

2.  Excitation  ;  instigation  ;  encouragement. 

Dishonest  fomentation  of  your  pride.  Young. 

3.  Act  of  cherishing  with  heat.  Obs. 

fo'mes  (fo'mez),  n.  ;  pi.  fomites  (fom'T-tez  ;  fo'mT-).  [L. 
fomes ,  -it is,  touchwood,  tinder.]  1.  Med.  Any  substance 
capable  of  absorbing,  retaining,  and  transporting  infectious 
germs  ;  as,  woolen  clothes  are  said  to  be  active  fomites. 

2.  [cap.}  Bot.  A  genus  of  polyporaceous  fungi  now  united 
with  Po’yporus. 

Fo'mors  (fo'merz),  n.  pi.  ;  sing.  Fomor.  [From  Ir.  Jo 
under  -}-  muir  the  sea.]  Celt.  Myth.  In  Gaelic  legend,  the 
giants  or  sea  demons,  powers  of  darkness  and  ill,  believed 
to  have  been  overcome  by  the  Tuatha  De  Danann.  Most 
of  them  were  represented  as  huge  and  deformed,  some 
with  animal  heads,  and  as  gifted  with  blighting  and  malig¬ 
nant  potencies.  See  giant  ;  cf.  Balor,  Bress. 
fond  (ff)N  ;  E.  fbnd),  n.  [F.,  fr.  L.  fundus.  See  fund.] 
Obs.,  or  used  as  a  French  word.  1.  That  which  forms 
the  background  or  foundation  for  added  characteristics  or 
aspects  ;  groundwork  ;  basis  ;  fundamental  character. 

In  other  Homeric  Erinyes  there  is  often  not  even  a  fond  of 
possible  ghosts.  J.  I' .  J/n rrisnn. 

2.  Specif.  :  a  Lace  Making.  The  ground,  b  Cookery. 
Broth  or  juice  from  braised  flesh  or  fish,  usually  as  a  sauce. 

3.  Fund,  stock,  or  6tore.  See  fund,  n. 

4.  A  fund  of  money  ;  financial  resources.  Obs. 

fond  (f5nd),  a.  ;  fond'er  ;  fond'est.  [For  fonned,  p.  p.  of 
ME .fonnen  to  be  foolish,  act  foolishly ;  of  uncertain  origin ; 
cf.  Icel.  fdni  silly,  fana  to  act  foolishly,  Sw.  fdne  fool. 
Cf.  fun.]  1.  Savorless  ;  insipid  ;  sickly  in  flavor.  Obs. 

2.  Foolish;  silly;  simple;  weak.  Archaic. 

Grant  I  may  never  prove  bo  fond 

To  trust  man  on  his  oath  or  bond.  Shak. 

3.  Foolishly  tender  and  loving;  weakly  indulgent. 

4.  Affectionate  ;  loving  ;  tender  ;  —  in  a  good  sense  ;  as, 

a  fond  mother  or  wife.  Addison. 

6-  Greatly  pleased  ;  prizing  highly  ;  desirous; — followed  by 
of  and,  esp.  with  Scotch  writers,  to  and  the  infinitive 
(formerly  also  by  on). 

More  fond  on  her  than  she  upon  her  love.  Shak. 

A  great  traveler,  and  fond  of  telling  his  adventures.  Irving. 
What  we  think  ought  to  be,  we  ar e  fond  to  think  will  he.  Cooler. 
6.  Doted  on  ;  regarded  with  unreasoning  affection. 

Nor  fix  on  fond  abodes  to  circumscribe  thy  prayer.  Byron 

7-  Valued  by  folly ;  trifling.  Obs.  Shak. 

From  the  table  of  my  memory 

I  ’ll  wipe  away  all  trivial. /bW  records.  Shak. 

Syn.  — Tender,  affectionate,  ardent,  passionate.  —  Fond, 
loving,  amorous^  enamored,  doting.  Fond  (in  earlier 
usage,  and  sometunes  still,  connoting  foolish  tenderness) 
implies  affectionate  attachment ;  as,  “  Many  a  fond  and 
idle  name  I  give  thee  ”  (  Wordsworth) ;  “ fond  of  his  friend, 
and  civil  to  his  wife  ”  (Pope) ;  “  One  fond  kiss,  and  then 
we  sever”  (Burns).  Loving  implies  stronger  affection 
than  fond;  amorous,  a  propensity  to  love ;  as,  “  Turn  you 
where  your  ladv  is  and  claim  her  with  a  loving  kiss” 
(Shak.)\  “Yielded  with  coy  submission,  modest  pride, 
and  sweet,  reluctant,  amorous  delay  ”  (Milton)  natu¬ 
rally  amorous  of  all  that  is  beautiful”  (Sir  T.  Browne). 
One  is  enamored  who  is  inflamed  with  love  :  one  is  doting 
who  is  excessively  or  weakly  fond ;  as,  “  He  .  .  .  with 
looks  of  cordial  love  hung  over  her  enamored  ”  (Milton)', 
“  Dante  places  low  in  the  Inferno  .  .  .  those  who  were 
enamored  of  melancholy”  (0.  Wilde)  -  “  Swreet  Poll!  his 
doting  mistress  cries”  ( Cow  per) ;  “  Tnou  chid’st  me  oft 
for  loving  Rosalind.  —  For  doting,  not  for  loving  ”  (Shak.) ; 
cf.  “  I  doted  on  logical  accuracy  of  distinctions  ”  (De  Quin- 
cey).  See  attachment,  like,  v.  t. 

fon'dant  (fSn'dant;  F.  foN'daN'),  n.  [F.,  lit.,  melting,  p. 
pr.  of  fondre  to  melt,  L .  funder e.  See  found  to  cast.] 
A  preparation  of  sugar,  used  as  the  basis  of  much  confec¬ 
tionery,  made  by  boiling  a  sugar  solution  to  the  point  of 
crystallization,  and  then  stirring  it  into  a  creamy  mass 
which  may  be  melted,  flavored,  and  molded, 
fon'dle  (fbn'd’l),  v.  t. ;  fon'dled  (-d’ld) ;  fon'dling 
(-dlfng).  [Freq.  of  fond,  v .,  fr.  fond,  «.]  1.  To  treat  with 
doting  indulgence  ;  to  pamper  ;  coddle.  Obs.  or  Archaic. 
2.  To  treat  or  handle  with  tenderness  or  in  a  loving  man¬ 
ner  ;  to  caress;  as,  a  nurse  fondles  a  child. 

Syn.  —  See  caress. 

fon'dle,  v.  i.  To  manifest  fondness,  esp.  by  caresses, 
fond'ling  (fbnd'ltng),  p.  pr.  it*  vb.  n.  of  fondle.  Esp. : 
vb.  n.  a  A  fool  ;  a  simpleton  ;  a  ninny.  Obs.  b  A  per¬ 
son  or  thing  fondled  or  caressed  ;  one  treated  with  foolish 
or  doting  affection ;  a  pet. 

Fondlings  are  in  danger  to  be  made  fools.  V Estrange. 
fondly  (-11),  adv.  1.  Foolishly.  Archaic. 

Make  him  speak/owf//y  like  a  frantic  man.  Shak. 
2.  In  a  fond  manner  ;  affectionately;  tenderly. 

My  heart,  untraveled,  fondly  turns  to  thee.  Goldsmith. 
3  In  a  willingly  credulous  manner ;  as,  the  result  was  not 
what  we  fondly  hoped. 

fond'ness,  n.  1.  Foolishness  ;  folly  ;  weakness.  Obs. 

2.  Doting  affection;  tender  liking;  also,  appetite,  pro¬ 
pensity,  or  relish  ;  as,  he  had  a  fondness  for  truffles. 

Syn.  —  Attachment,  affection,  love,  kindness. 


fondu'  (f6N'dii'),a.  [F.  fondu,  p.  p.  of  fondre  to  melt,  blend. 
See  found  to  cast.]  Blended  ;  passing  into  each  other 
by  subtle  gradations  ;  —  said  of  colors  or  of  the  surface  or 
material  on  which  the  colors  are  laid, 
fon'duo'  (fdN'dii'),  n.  Also  erroneously  f on' du'.  [F.  See 
fondu  ;  cf.  fondant.]  Cookery.  A  di6h  made  of  cheese, 
eggs,  butter,  etc.,  melted  together. 

font  (f5nt),  n.  [F.  fonte,  fr.  fondre  to  melt  or  cast.  See 
found  to  cast;  cf.  fount  a  font.]  1.  Act  or  process  of 
casting  or  founding  ;  something  cast.  Obs.  or  R. 

2.  Print.  An  assortment  of  type  of  one  size  and  style,  in¬ 
cluding  a  due  proportion  of  all  the  letters  in  the  alphabet, 
large  and  small,  points,  accents,  figures,  etc.  ;  — in  Great 
Britain  usually  called  fount. 

font,  n.  [AS .font,  fan t,  fr.  L .fons,fontis,  spring,  fountain. 


basin  or  stone  vessel  in 


See  fount  a  fountain.] 
which  water  is  contained 
for  baptizing. 

That  name  was  given  me 
at  the./onf.  Shak. 

2.  A  fountain;  aspring  ; 
a  source. 

Bathing  forever  in  the 
font  of  bliss.  Young. 

3.  A  receptacle  for  holy 
w'ater. 

4.  The  oil  reservoir  of  a 
lamp. 

font'al  (f 5 n't 51),  a. 

[Cf.  LL.  fontal  i  s .] 

1.  Pertaining  to  a  font, 

fountain,  source,  or  ori-  Font,  1. 

gin  ;  original  ;  primary.  Rare. 

From  the  fontal  light  of  ideas  only  can  a  man  draw  intellec¬ 
tual  power.  Coleridge. 

2.  Baptismal.  Rare. 

fontanel',  or  fon  ta  nelle'  (fSn'ta-ngl'),  n.  [F.  fonta- 
nelle ,  prop.,  a  little  fountain,  fr.  fontaine  fountain.  See 
fountain.]  1.  Med.  An  issue  or  artificial  ulcer  for  the 
discharge  of  humors  from  the  body.  Obs. 

2.  Anat.  One  of  the  intervals  closed  by  membranous  struc¬ 
tures  between  the  incompleted  angles  of  the  parietal  bones 
and  the  neighboring  bones  of  a  fetal  or  young  skull  ;  —  so 
called  because  it  exhibits  a  rhythmical  pulsation  due  to 
the  flow  of  blood  in  the  vessels  of  the  brain.  See  also  cor¬ 
acoid  fontanel.  In  the  human  fetus  there  are  six  fonta¬ 
nels,  of  w  hich  the  anterior,  or  bregmatic,  situated  at  the 
junction  of  the  coronal  and  sagittal  sutures,  is  much  the 
largest,  and  remains  fora  considerable  time  after  birth. 
It  is  lozenge-shaped,  while  the  posterior  fontanel,  at  the 
junction  of  the  sagittal  and  lambdoid  sutures,  is  triangu¬ 
lar.  This  aids  in  determining  the  presentation  of  the  fetus. 

3.  An  opening  for  the  discharge  of  secretions  ;  —  often  fig. 
II  fon'tange^ffiN'taNzh'),  n.  [F.,  after  Mile,  de  Fontanges 

(about  1679),  the  first  to  wear  it.]  A  kind 
of  tall  headdress,  of  varying  shape,  formerly 
worn. 

fon-tio'u-lus  (f5n-tTk'6-158),  n.  [L.,  dim.  of 
fons,fontis,  a  fountain.]  1.  Med.  An  arti¬ 
ficial  issue  or  small  ulcer,  produced,  as  by 
caustics  or  cutting  instruments,  and  kept 
from  healing,  for  therapeutic  purposes. 

2.  Anal,  a  The  depression  at  the  front  of  the 
neck  just  above  the  sternum,  b  A  fontanel.  y 
food  (food),  n.  [ME.  fode,  AS.  Joda;  akin 
to  Icel.  fse&a,  fseSi,  Sw.  foda,  Dan.  &  LG. 
fode,  OHG.  fatunga ,  Gr.  nareiodai  to  eat, 
and  perh.  to  Skr.  pa  to  protect,  L.  pascere  to  feed,  pas¬ 
ture,  pabulum  food,  E.  pasture.  Cf.  feed,  fodder  food, 
foster  to  cherish.]  1  Nutritive  material  absorbed  or 
taken  into  the  body  of  an  organism  for  purposes  of  growth 
or  repair  and  for  the  maintenance  of  the  vital  processes. 
Animals  differ  greatly  from  plants  in  their  nutritive  proc¬ 
esses,  and  require,  in  addition  to  certain  inorganic  sub¬ 
stances  (water,  salts,  etc.)  not  ordinarily  classed  as  foods 
(though  absolutely  indispensable  to  life,  and  contained  in 
greater  or  less  quantity  m  the  substances  eaten),  complex 
organic  substances,  which  fall  into  three  principal  groups : 
(1)  Pr0te/<fo,containing  carbon, hydrogen.oxygen, nitrogen, 
sulphur,  and  often  phosphorus  and  other  elements.  (2)  Car¬ 
bohydrates  (as  starch,  sugar,  etc.).  (3)  Fats.  The  last  tw*o 
groups  contain  carbon,  hydrogen,  and  oxygen  only.  Since 
fats  and  carbohydrates  do  not  contain  nitrogen,  they  can¬ 
not  entirely  replace  proteids.  but  are  of  great  value  as  pro¬ 
ducers  of  heat  and  energy  (being  easily  oxidizable  in  the 
tissues),  the  obtaining  of  which  from  a*  pure  proteid  diet 
would  involve  taking  in  an  excessive  supply  of  nitrogen. 
The  nitrogen  can  be  in  part  (but  only  in  part)  supplied  by 
certain  nitrogenous  substances  other  than  proteids.  Sub¬ 
stances  of  all  three  of  the  above  groups  may  occur  in 
either  animal  or  vegetable  foods.  Meats  contain  chiefly 
proteids  and  fats,  most  vegetable  foods  chiefly  carbohy¬ 
drates  and  proteids.  The  texture,  consistency  *  digestibil¬ 
ity,  palatability.  etc.  (factors  which  may  often  be  greatly 
modified  by  cooking),  also  materially  affect  the  value  of 
food  substances.  (Cf.  nutrition.)  The  food  of  plants 
consists  of  complex  carbohydrates  and  proteids  con¬ 
structed  within  the  bodies  of' green  plants,  by  photosyn¬ 
thetic  or  other  processes,  from  simple  inorganic  sub¬ 


stances,  more  properly  distinguished  as  food  materials, 
which  are  absorbed  in  gaseous  form  (as  carbon  dioxide)  or 
in  solution  bv  imbibition  of  soil  moisture  (as  nitrates, 
phosphates,  etc.).  See  metabolism,  plant. 

2.  Nutriment  in  solid  form,  as  opposed  to  drink,  which 
may  also  contain  more  or  less  nourishing  material. 
(T-fr^As  used  in  laws  prohibiting  adulteration,  etc.,  food 
is  generally  held  to  mean  any  article  used  as  food  or  drink 
by  man,  whether  simple,  mixed,  or  compound,  including 
food  adjuncts  such  as  condiments,  spice,  etc.,  and  often 
excluding  drugs  and  natural  water. 

3-  Anything  that  nourishes,  develops,  or  sustains, — 
chiefly  fig.  “  Food  to  my  displeasure.”  Shak. 

4.  One  that  is  fed  ;  a  child  ;  creature  ;  person.  Obs. 

5.  Act  of  eating  ;  —  chiefly  in  the  phrase  in  food.  Obs. 
Syn.  —  Food,  victuals.  Food  is  the  generic  term;  vict¬ 
uals  (now  somewhat  rare  in  elegant  use)  applies  esp.  to 
prepared  food.  See  pabulum. 

food  adjunct.  A  substance  not  a  true  food  and  not  used 
primarily  for  nutrition,  but  as  a  beverage,  condiment,  etc. 
food'stulf'  (food'stiif'),  n.  Com.  Anything  used  as  food  ; 
—  chiefly  in  pi. 

food  vacuole  Zool.  One  of  the  temporary  cavities  in  the 
protoplasm  of  many  protozoans  into  which  solid  food  is 
received  and  in  which  it  is  digested, 
fool  (fool),  n.  [ME.  fol ,  n.  &  adj.,  OF.  fol ,  F.  fol,  f on , 
foolish,  mad,  a  fool,  fr.  L.  follis  a  bellows,  wind  bag,  an 
inflated  ball ;  peril,  akin  to  E.  bellows.  Cf.  folly,  folli¬ 
cle.]  1.  A  person  deficient  in  judgment ;  one  who  acts 
absurdly  or  stupidly  or  pursues  a  course  contrary  to  the 
dictates  of  wisdom  ;  a  simpleton  ;  a  dolt ;  —  in  Biblical  use 
often  implying  impiety. 

Extol  not  riches,  then,  the  toil  of  fools.  Milton. 
Experience  keepB  a  dear  school,  bat  fools  will  learn  in  no  other. 

Franklin. 

In  early  use  fool  wtis  a  less  contemptuous  term  than 
at  present,  and  during  the  16th  and  17th  centuries  was 
even  used  as  a  term  of  endearment. 

2.  One  who  professionally  counterfeits  folly,  as  a  jester  or 
buffoon  ;  a  retainer  formerly  kept  to  make  sport,  dressed 
fantastically  in  motley,  with  cap  and  bells  and  bauble. 

Cun  they  think  me  .  .  .  their  fool  or  jester  ?  Milton. 

3.  One  who  is  made  to  appear  foolish;  a  butt ;  dupe; 
toy  ;  as,  a  fool  of  circumstances.  “  Fortune’s  fool."  Shak. 
4  One  destitute  of  reason,  or  of  the  common  powers  of 
understanding  ;  an  idiot ;  a  natural.  Now  Chiefly  Colhq. 

5.  A  wanton  or  wicked  person.  Obs. 

6  Hort.  =  BLADDER  PLUM. 

Syn.  —  See  idiot. 

fool,  a.  Foolish  ;  silly.  Obs.,  Colloq.,  or  Dial. 
fool,  v.  i.;  fooled  (foold) ;  fool'ing.  1.  To  become  a  fool 
or  imbecile.  Obs. 

2.  To  play  the  fool ;  to  trifle  ;  to  spend  time  in  idle  sport 
or  mirth.  “  Is  this  a  time  for  fooling  f  ”  Dryden. 

3  To  act  as  a  jester  or  buffoon.  Archaic. 
fool,  r.  t.  1.  To  make  a  fool  of ;  to  deceive  in  a  mortify¬ 
ing  manner  ;  to  impose  upon ;  to  dupe  ;  to  cheat  by  in¬ 
spiring  foolish  confidence  ;  as.  to  fool  one  out  of  his  money. 

You  are  fooled ,  discarded,  and  shook  off.  Shak. 

2  To  infatuate  ;  to  make  foolish.  Obs.  Shak. 

For,  fooled  with  hope,  men  favor  the  deceit.  Dryden. 
to  fool  away,  to  get  rid  of  foolishly  ;  to  spend  in  trifles 
idleness,  folly,  or  without  advantage, 
fool,  n.  [Prob.  a  special  use  of  fool  a  simpleton.]  1.  A 
kind  of  custard  or  clouted  cream.  Obs. 

2.  A  compound  of  fruit  scalded  and  crushed,  with  cream  ; 
as,  gooseberry  fool. 

fool'er  y  (fool'er-T),  n.  ;  pi.  -eries  (-Tz).  1.  The  habit  or 
practice  of  folly  or  fooling;  the  behavior  of  a  fool;  absurdity. 
Folly  in  fools  bears  not  so  strong  a  note. 

As  foolery  in  the  wise,  when  wit  doth  dote.  Shak. 

2.  An  act  of  folly  or  fooling;  a  foolish,  absurd,  or  non¬ 
sensical  performance,  utterance,  or  belief. 

That  Pythagoras.  Plato,  or  Orpheus,  believed  in  any  of  these 
fooleries,  it  cannot  be  suspected.  Raleigh. 

3.  Fools  collectively.  Nonce  Use.  Sydney  Smith.  Oaf.  E.  D. 
fool 'fish  (-fish'),  n.  a  A  leatherfisli  or  filefish.  b  The 

winter  flounder  or  allied  species, 
fool'har  di-ness  (-har'dT-ngs),  n.  Courage  without  sense 
or  judgment ;  foolish  rashness  ;  recklessness, 
fool'har  dy  (-dT),  a.  [OF.  fol  hardi.  See  fool  idiot ; 
hardy.]  Daring  without  judgment ;  foolishly  adventur¬ 
ous  and  bold. 

Syn.  —  Venturesome,  venturous,  precipitate,  reckless, 
headlong,  incautious.  See  rash. 
fool'ing, p.  pr.  <Sc  vb.  n.  of  fool.  Esp.  :  vb.  n.  Act  of  fool¬ 
ing  or  jesting  ;  humor  for  fooling  ;  also,  the  product  of 
this  humor,  as  in  a  literary  composition. 

The  knight ’s  in  admirable  fooling.  Shak. 

fool'lsh,  a.  1.  Exhibiting  folly  ;  deficient  in  understand¬ 
ing  ;  without  judgment  or  discretion  ;  silly  ;  unwise. 

I  am  a  very  foolish  fond  old  man.  Shak. 

2.  Proceeding  from  foily,  weakness  of  mind,  or  silliness ;  ex¬ 
hibiting  lack  of  judgment  or  discretion  ;  as,  a  foolish  act. 

3  Absurd;  ridiculous;  hence  (Obs.),  amusing. 

A  foolish  figure  he  must  make.  Prior. 

4  Paltry;  insignificant;  humble.  Archaic. 

We  have  a  trifling  foolish  banquet  toward.  Shak. 
Syn.  —  Irrational,  unwise,  imprudent,  indiscreet,  incau- 


||  fo-men'to  ( fn-m?n't5),  n.  [Sp., 
lit.,  fomentation.]  Patronage  ; 
encouragement ;  specif.,  used  to 
designate  a  department  of  gov¬ 
ernment  in  some  Spanish  coun¬ 
tries  which  is  concerned  with 
the  administration  of  internal 
affairs,  commonly  embracing 
the  improvement  or  public  pro¬ 
motion  of  manufacturing,  agri¬ 
cultural  and  mining  industries, 
and  often  public  instruction, 
fom'i-tes,  n.,pl.  of  fomes. 
fon.  f  few.  [p.  p.  of  find. | 
fon.  Obs.  or  dial.  Eng.  pret.  and| 
fon,  n.  [Cf.  fond,  a.]  Fool  ;  idi¬ 
ot.  —  a.  Foolish.  —  v.  i.  To  be 
foolish  ;  to  act  foolishly.  —  v.  t. 
To  befool;  to  fool  with.  All  Obs. 
fond.  +  fand,  v.;  found. 
fond.  Obs.  or  dial.  Eng.  pret. 
and  p.  p.  of  find. 
fond,  n.  A  fool.  Ohs. 
fond,  v.  i.  To  be  foolish  ;  act 
foolishly;  to  be  fond;  dote.  Ohs. 
fond,  r.  t.  To  befool  ;  beguile  ; 
also,  to  caress  ;  fondle.  Obs. 
i|  fon'da  (fOn'da),  n.  [Sp.]  A 
hotel  ;  an  inn. 

|j  fon'da-co  (fon'da-k5),  n.  [It., 
shop,  formerly  also  lodging 
place  for  foreign  merchants. 


See  fondi’k.]  1.  An  inn. 

2.  A  common  factory  for  mer¬ 
chants  of  one  country  doing  busi¬ 
ness  in  a  foreign  city. 

11  fon'dak.  Var.  of  FONDUE, 
fonde.  fand. 
fondement.  +  fundament. 
fond'iBh,  a.  See-isn. 
fon'dl.  Fondle.  Ref.  Sp. 
fon'dld.  Fondled.  Ret.  Sp. 
fon'dle,/?.  A  fondling,  [fondles.  | 
fon'dler  (fbn'dlSr).  n.  One  that| 
fon'dle  some,  a.  See  -some. 
fond 'ling  foundling. 
fon'dling-ly,  adv.  of  fondling. 
fond'ly,  a.  Fond  ;  foolish.  R. 
1|  fon-don'  (fftn-don'),  n.  [Cf. 
Sp.  fonddn  bottom.]  Metal.  A 
large  copper  or  copper-bottomed 
cazo,  now  used  only  in  remote 
districts  in  Spanish  America, 
fon'duk  (fbn'ddbk),  fon'douk. 
fun'duck.  n.  [At.  f undug,  of  Gr. 
origin ;  cf.  Gr.  TravSoKO<;  all- 
receiving,  narSoKeiov  an  inn.] 
In  northern  Africa,  a  business 
establishment,  or  commercial 
warehouse  :  sometimes,  also,  an 
inn  ;  a  fonda. 
fone.  +  fon. 

fone  (f6n).  Obs.  pi.  of  foe. 


fonel.  foneile.  +  funnel. 
fo  net'ic.  Phonetic.  Ref.  Sp. 
fo'ne  tist.  Phonetist.  Ref.  Sp. 
fonge.  fang,  v.  t . 
fon'ic.  Phonic.  Ref-  Sp 
fonk.  funk,  a  spark, 
fon'ly,  adv.  of  fon,  foolish, 
fonne  ^  fon. 
fonned.  *h  fond. 
fon'nish.  a.  See  -ish. 
fo'no-graph.  fo-nog'ra-fer.  fo'- 
no  graf'ic.  fo-nog'ra-fy.  fo'no- 
log'ic.  fo-nol'o-gist,  fo-nol'o-gy, 
fo'no-tvp  y-  Phonograph,  pno- 
nograpner,  etc.  Ref.  Sp. 
Fons(fbnz),  n.  [L .  fons  foun¬ 
tain.]  Rom.  Relig.  God  of  foun¬ 
tains,  mythically  son  of  Janus 
and  J utiirna.  _Lan^  oriRin- 1 
fons  et  o-ri'go-  [L.]  Source  | 
II  Fons  Vi'tae.  [L.,  fountain  of 
life.]  See  Doctor  Irrefragi- 
rilis. 

font,  v.  t.  [See  font,  n.]  To 
christen  ;  dun.  Obs.  Oxf.  E.  D. 

Fon  taine'bleau',  or  Fon'taine  - 
bleau'-Bar  bi  zon'.  school 

(f  6  N't  5 n'b  1  o'-b  a  r'b e'z on'), 
Painting,  the  Bnrbizon  school. 

Fon  taine'  pow'der  (ffin-tan'). 
A  variety  of  picrate  powder  con¬ 
taining  potassium  chlorate. 


font'al,  n.  a  Source  :  font.  Obs. 
Oxf.  E.  D.  b  Her.  A  waterpot, 
emitting  a  stream, 
font'al  ly,  adv.  of  fontal. 
fontane.  +  fountain. 
fontane.  a.  [L.  fontanus.)  Pert, 
to  a  spring  or  fountain.  Obs. 


fon  ta-nier',  n.  [F .fontainier, 
fontrnierA  A  fountaineer.  Obs. 
i!  fon-tein'  (lQn-tTn'  ;  -tan'),  n. 
[I).]  A  spring  of  water.  S.  Af¬ 
rica. 

Fon'te-nay  quince  (fCn'tf-na). 
A  variety  of  quince  with  infe¬ 
rior  fruit,  cultivated  chiefly  as  a 
stock  for  grafting  pears, 
font'ful.  ».  See -ful. 
Fon'ti-na-la'ce-ae  ( f  5  n't  Y-n  d- 
la'sP-e),  n.  pi.  [NL.  See  Fonti- 
n a  us.]  Bot.  A  family  of  mosses 
embracing  the  genera  Fnntina- 
lis  and  Dichdynia.  —  fon'ti-na- 
la'ceous  (-shits),  a. 

Fon  ti-na'li-a  f-na'lY-d).  n.  pi. 
[L.]  Rom.  Relig.  The  festival 
of  springs  and  fountains,  held 
<  ictoher  13. 

Fon'ti-na'lia  C-na'lYs),  n.  [NL., 
fr.  L.  fontinalis  of  a  fountain.] 
Bot.  A  genus  of  aquatic  mosses 


containing  numerous  species  | 
found  in  streams  and  ponds, 
having  the  capsule  nearly  cov¬ 
ered  by  the  perichastium. 
fon  ti-nel'.  Var.  of  fontanel. 
font'let.  a.  See  -let. 
font  name.  A  baptismal  name, 
font  stone.  A  baptismal  font, 
esp.  one  of  stone, 
font  water.  Water  used  at  the 
baptismal  font.  Obs. 
foo.  +  foe. 

foo.  Var.  of  FU.  [vnr.  of  FUI.L.I 
foo  (loo).  Scot,  and  dial.  En<:.| 
food.  r.  t.  To  supply  with  food  ; 
to  feed  ;  nourish.  Obs. 
foode.  t  FEUD, 
foo'der.  n.  [(».  fuder  a  wine 
measure.  See  fother.]  A  large 
wine  cask,  or  the  amount  it  i 
would  hold.  Obs. 
food  fish.  Any  fish  used  for  food, 
food'ful.  a.  See -ful. 
food'les8,  a.  See  -less.  —  food'- 
less  ness,  n.  [Rare.  | 

food'y.  a.  Eatable;  fruitful.! 
food  yolk.  See  yolk,  1  b. 
foo'-foo'  (fdb'fdo'),  n.  1.  A 
|  dough  of  mashed  plantains  ;  — 
so  called  by  negroes.  U.  S. 
i  2.  A  fool  ;  a  ninny.  Slang, U.  S . 
Foo'lah-  Var.  oiFulah. 


fool  a'tum.  a.  Foolhardy.  Obs. 
fool-begged,  a.  ?Foolish  Obs. 
foold.  Fooled.  R.  Sp.  [-dom.| 
fool'dom  (fool'dilm),  n.  See| 
fool  duck.  The  ruddy  duck  ;  — 
so  called  from  its  tameness, 
foole  FOAL,  fool. 
fool'ess,  n.  A  female  fool  Rare. 
fool'-hap'py,  a.  Lucky  without 
judgment  or  contrivance.  Obs. 
fool'har  di-hood  (-hiir'dT-hdbd ), 
w.  Foolhardiness.  [hardy.  | 
fool'har  di-ly,  adv.  of  fool-[ 
fool  har'di-ment,  n.  [OF.  fol 
hardiement,  hardiment .]  Fool¬ 
hardiness.  Obs. 
fool'har  dise,  n.  [fool,  F.  fol , 
tou  -|-  F.  hardiesse  boldness.] 
Foolhardiness.  Obs. 
fool'har  di-ship.  n.  See  -ship. 
fool'-haste',  n.  [OF.  foie  haste.] 
Foolish  haste.  —  fool'-h&st'y.  a. 
—  fool'-ha8t  i-ne3s.  All  Obs, 
fool 'head',  n.  1.  Folly.  Obs. 

2.  A  fool.  Dial.  U.  8. 
fool  hen.  A  grouse  when,  as  at 
certain  times  in  summer,  tame 
and  easily  killed.  !’ 
fool  i  am'i-ny,  n.  [From  fool.] 
Fool  :  bodv  of  fools.  Obs. 
fool'i-fy  (fobl'Y-fl),  v.  t.  To 
make  a  fool  of;  befool.  Ohs.  or  R. 


ale,  senate,  c&re,  am,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofa  ;  eve,  6vent,  find,  recent,  maker ;  ice,  ill ;  old,  6bey,  orb,  5dd,  s8ft,  connect ;  use,  unite,  urn,  up,  circus,  menu ; 

(l  Foreign  Word.  f  Obsolete  Variant  of.  -f-  combined  with.  =  equals. 
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tious;  senseless,  brainless,  witless,  shallow,  shallow- 
brained,  simple ;  laughable,  ridiculous,  nonsensical.  — 
Foolish,  silly,  fatuous,  absurd,  preposterous.  Foolish 
'see  imbecile)  implies  lack  of  judgment  or  discretion; 
silly  adds  the  implication  of  weakness  of  intellect,  wit¬ 
lessness,  or  pointlessness;  that  is  fatuous  (cf.  vacuous. 
under  empty)  which  is  vacantly  or  stupidly  silly ;  as, 
oolisk  curs,  that  run  winking  into  the  mouth  of  a  Rus¬ 
sian  bear”  ( Shak “a silly  answer,  and  fitting  well  a 
sheep”  (n/.);  “Do  you  doubt  that  the  most  fatuous  of 
the  Georges,  whichever  it  was,  thought  himselt  Newton’s 
superior  ?”  ( Landor ).  That  is  absurd  which  is  inconsistent 
with  received  notions,  common  sense,  or  reason  ;  that  is 
preposterous  which  is  glaringly  absurd,  or  which  puts, 
as  it  were,  the  cart  before  the  horse ;  as,  “  It  would  be 
absurd  to  speak  of  circles  or  triangles  as  any  older  to-day 
than  they  were  at  the  beginning  of  the  world  ”  ( Fronde )  ; 
‘‘  The  follies  of  the  Cavalier  party  proved  that  things  may 
be  absurd  without  being  ridiculous ;  those  of  their  oppo¬ 
nents  demonstrated  that  ridicule  may  justly  attach  to 
things  not  intrinsically  absurd  ”  (Kick.  Garnett) ;  "  No  mat¬ 
ter  how  preposterous  or  insane,  a  purpose  is  a  godsend  to 
them  ”  (Hawthorne);  “  some  preposterous  sect  unknown  to 
good  society  ”((?. Eliot).  See  laughable,  irrational,  folly. 
foolish  guillemot,_the  common  guillemot  (  (Jria  troile). 
fool'ish  ness  (fool'Tsh-nSs),  n.  1.  Quality  of  being  foolish. 
2.  A  foolish  practice  ;  an  absurdity. 

The  preaching^.  .  .  is  to  them  that  perish  foolishness.  1  Cor.  i.  18. 
fools'cap'  (foolz'kXp'),  n.  In  senses  1  &  2 often  fool's  cap. 

1.  A  cap  or  hood,  usually  with  bells,  worn  by  jesters. 

2.  A  dunce’s  cap  in  the  shape  of  a  cone,  sometimes  worn 
as  a  punishment  by  school  children. 

3.  Paper  for  writing,  printing,  etc.,  in  sheets  measuring  ap¬ 
proximately  13  X  16  or  17  inches; — so  called  from  the  water¬ 
mark  of  a  fool's  cap  and  bells  used  by  old  paper  makers, 
foolscap  and  half,  f.  and  third,  sizes  of  paper.  See  paper. 

fool’s  paradise.  1.  A  name  applied  to  a  Limbo  (see  under 
Limbo)  popularly  believed  to  be  the  region  of  vanity  and 
nonsense.  Hence,  a  state  of  illusive  or  deceptive  happi¬ 
ness  ;  pleasure  based  on  unreal  conditions  or  false  hopes. 
2.  A  kind  of  triangular  prism.  Obs.  Oxf.  E.  D. 

tool’s  parsley.  A  European  apiaceous  weed  (AEthusacyna- 
pium)  resembling  parsley,  but  nauseous  and  poisonous, 
foot  (fdot),  n. ;  pi.  feet  (fet).  [ME.  Jot,  foot,  pi.  fet,  feet, 
AS  .Jot,  pi.  fet ;  akin  to  D.  voet,  OllG.fuoz,  G  .fuss,  Icel. 
fotr,  Sw. /of,  Dan.  fod ,  Goth.  fStus ,  L.  pes ,  Gr.  ttov?,  Skr. 
pad,  Icei.  fet  step,  pace,  measure  of  a  foot,  feta  to  step, 
find  one’s  way.  Cf.  antipodes,  cap-a-pie,  expedient,  fet¬ 
lock,  fetter,  pawn  a  man  in  chess,  pedal.]  1.  The  ter¬ 
minal  part  of  the  leg  of  a  man  or  of  an  animal ;  that  part 
of  an  animal  upon  which  it  rests  when  standing,  or  upon 
which  it  moves.  In  man  the  foot  is  the  pes,  or  part  of  the 
leg  below  the  ankle  joint  or  tibiotarsal  articulation;  in 
four-footed  vertebrates  it  is  extended  also  to  the  corre¬ 
sponding  division  of  the  fore  limb  (or  manus).  In  digiti- 
grade  animals  the  term  is  restricted  in  common  usage  to 
the  part  of  the  limb  which  rests  on  the  ground  in  walking, 
the  remainder  of  the  manus  or  pes  being  considered  part 
of  the  leg.  In  invertebrates  the  w  ord  designates  any  of 
various  organs  of  locomotion  or  attachment,  as  the  limb 
of  an  arthropod  (in  insects  often  restricted  to  the  terminal 
part,  or  tarsus),  and  in  mollusks,  the  ventral  muscular  sur¬ 
face  or  a  more  or  less  distinct  ventral  muscular  process, 
usually  disklike  and  serving  for  creeping  in  the  gastro¬ 
pods,  but  narrow  and  adapted  for  burrowing  in  most  bi¬ 
valves.  See  also  tube  foot. 

2.  Bot.  a  In  mosses,  the  basal  portion  of  the  sporogonium, 
embedded  in  the  gametophore.  b  In  ferns  and  fern  allies, 
an  organ  of  the  young  sporophyte  by  which  the  latter  ab¬ 
sorbs  nourishment  from  the  prothallium  or  gametophyte. 

3.  The  foot  as  the  organ  of  locomotion  ;  hence,  fig.,  mo¬ 
tion  or  power  of  walking  or  running  ;  tread  ;  step  ;  pace  ; 
speed  ;  also,  Obs.,  a  person  walking  or  running. 

What  cursed  foot  wanders  this  way  to-night  ?  Shak. 

4.  Mil.  Soldiers  who  march  and  fight  on  foot ;  the  in¬ 

fantry,  in  distinction  from  the  cavalry  and  artillery. 
Archaic  or  Poetic.  “  Both  horse  and  foot."  Milton. 

5.  That  part  of  anything  designed  to  accommodate  the  body 
that  is  in  proximity  to  or  covers  the  feet ;  as,  the  foot  of  a 
stocking  ;  the  foot  of  a  bed. 

6.  Something  resembling  a  foot  in  position  or  use,  as  the 
lower  end  of  a  leg  of  a  chair  ;  the  lowest  part  or  base  ;  the 
ground  part ;  the  bottom,  as  of  a  mountain  or  column ; 
also,  the  last  of  a  row  or  series ;  the  end  or  extremity,  esp. 
if  associated  with  inferiority  ;  as,  the  footoi  a  hill ;  the  foot 
of  the  procession  ;  the  foot  of  a  class  ;  the  foot  of  the  table. 

7.  Specif.  :  Mech.  a  In  a  sewing  machine,  the  piece  that 
holds  the  cloth  steady  ;  —  called  also  presser  foot,  b  In 
an  organ,  a  tube  that  supports  a  pipe  and  through  which  the 
wind  is  introduced.  See  I/lusts,  of  flue  pipe,  reed  pipe. 
C  ( pi.  foots)  Basketry.  The  bottom  w  oven  edge  of  a  bas¬ 
ket  or  the  like.  See  basket,  Illust.  d  Naut.  The  lower 
edge  (of  a  sail),  e  Mining.  Short  for  footwall. 

8.  That  which  is  placed  or  appears  at  the  bottom  or  foot  or 
end,  as  the  sum  of  an  account  or  the  refrain  of  a  song. 

9.  {pi.  foots)  In  refining  processes,  the  bottom  portion ; 
sediment;  dregs;  residue. 

10.  Fundamental  principle  ;  basis;  plan;  also,  recognized 
condition  ;  rank  ;  standing  ground  ;  footing.  Obs.  or  R. 

Answer  directly  upon  the  foot  of  dry  reason.  Berkeley. 

11.  Normal  or  standard  rate  of  reckoning ;  customary 
value  or  price.  Obs. 

12  a  A  measure  of  length  derived  from  the  length  of  the 
human  foot ;  for  English-speaking  countries,  one  third  of 
the  yard,  or  twelve  inches,  30.480  cm.  (but  cf.  Cape  foot , 
under  measure,  Table).  In  other  countries  the  foot,  now 
largely  replaced  by  metric  units,  varies  locally,  usually 
between  Hand  14  inches.  See  measure,  b  =  front  foot. 


Foot  is  used  as  a  collective  plural  when  preceded  by 
a  designation  of  the  number  taken  ;  as,  a  ten foot  pole. 

13.  {pi.  foots)  A  measure  for  grindstones,  the  numerical 
value  of  which  is  found  by  adding  the  diameter  and  thick¬ 
ness  of  the  stone  in  inches  and  dividing  by  8.  Thus,  a 
grindstone  42  inches  in  diameter  and  6  inches  thick  is 
called  a  6-foot  stone. 

14.  Pros.  A  group  of  syllables  marked  off  as  constituting 
a  metrical  unit  of  verse,  corresponding  to  a  measure  in 
music.  In  Greek  and  Latin  verse  the  quantity  or  length  of 
syllables,  that  is,  the  time  they  occupy  in  pronouncing, 
was  taken  into  account,  and  the  elements  of  afoot  were  the 
short  and  the  long  syllable,  marked  ~  and  -  respectively, 
and  having  the  relative  time  value  of  an  eighth  and  a  quar¬ 
ter  note  and  ^j).  See  mora.  A  foot  in  classical  verse, 
therefore,  is  a  time-and-accent  pattern  of  longs  and  shorts, 
the  verse  ictus  generally  falling  on  a  long,  without  regard 
to  the  accents  of  the  syllables  as  ordinarily  spoken  —  the 
latter,  in  Greek  at  least,  being  primarily  a  pitch  accent. 
In  English  and  other  modem  verse,  where  the  ordinary 
accent  of  words  is  primarily  an  ictus,  or  stress,  this  stress 
regularly  coincides  with  the  verse  ictus,  and  the  relative 
length  of  the  syllables  is  hardly  regarded  as  an  element  in 
the  foot,  which  is  thus  a  pattern  simply  of  accented  and 
nonaccented  syllables.  Thus  where  the  classic  dactyl  (as, 
ducimus)  is  reckoned  as  a  foot  of  four  units  with  the  move¬ 
ment  of  Vs  time.the  English  dactyl  {a,s,merri/y)  is  reckoned 
as  a  foot  pf  three  units,  with  the  movement  of  Vs  time.  The 
Greeks  divided  the  foot  into  two  parts,  the  accented  and 
the  unaccented,  which  they  called  the  thesis  and  the  arsis 
respectively.  See  these  terms,  and  verse. 

Verse  as  commonly  read  frequently  departs  from  this  regular¬ 
ity  of  intervals  ;  but  without  the  regularity  as  a  norm  to  which 
to  refer  it,  we  should  not  recognize  it  as  verse.  The  normal 
accent  interval  we  call  a  foot.  It.  M.  Aldcn. 

flglP"  The  word  foot  is  sometimes  combined  with  the 
names  of  other  units  to  form  names  of  derived  units,  as  in 
foot  pound  or  pound  foot,  etc. 

at  foot,  said  of  an  animal  recently  born  and  following  the 
dam.  — at  one’s  feet  or  (formerly)  foot,  on  the  ground  near 
one’s  feet ;  hence,  manifesting  devoted  allegiance  or  obedi¬ 
ence,  subjection,  supplication,  etc.  —  f.-and-mouth  disease, 
a  contagious  disease  ( eczema  epizobtica)  of  cattle,  sheep, 
swine,  etc.,  characterized  by  the  formation  of  vesicles  and 
ulcers  in  the  mouth  and  about  the  hoofs.  —  f.  of  the  fine, 
Eng.  Lair,  that  part  of  the  tripartite  indenture  made  in 
case  of  a  fine  of  land  which  was  preserved  in  the  court’s 
records.  See  fine,  n.,  3  b ;  chirograph.  Hist. 

Henceforth  [after  1195]  there  is  to  be  a  tripartite  indenture  and 
one  “  part  ”  of  it  is  to  be  preserved  in  the  treasury.  This  “  part  " 
or  copy  (perhaps  owing  to  some  confusion  between  the  French 
pes  which  means  peace,  concord,  and  the  Latin  peB  which  means 
foot)  soon  becomes  known  as  the  "foot  ”  of  the  fine. 

Pollock  tf  J fait 

—  on  f.  a  Walking  or  running ;  afoot,  b  In  motion ;  astir. 
C  In  progress  or  activity  ;  “  going  on.”  —  to  find,  know,  or 
take,  the  length  of  one’s  f.,  to  discover,  know,  or  try  to  learn 
the  characteristics  of  a  person,  esp.  in  order  to  manage 
him.  Slang.  Eng.  —  to  put.o/-  set.  one’s  best  f.  foremost,  to  ao 
one’s  best  to  j?et  on  (lit.  or  ng.) ;  to  make  as  good  an  appear¬ 
ance  as  possible.  See  best.  Colloq.  —  to  put,  or  set.  one’s  f. 
down,  to  take  a  resolute  stand  ;  to  be  determined.  Colloq.  — 
to  put,  or  set,  pne’s  f.  down  upon,  to  repress  decisively  ;  to  re¬ 
fuse  to  permit  or  consent  to.  —  on  (one’s)  feet,  in  a  position 
to  go  on;  fairly  established.  —  under  foot,  a  Under  the 
feet ;  linr.,  in  subjection,  b  Below  par.  Obs.  See  foot,  11. 
“  They  would  be  forced  to  sell  .  .  .  far  under  fool Bacon. 
C  Naut.  Beneath  the  bottom  (of  a  ship  or  boat), 
foot  (fdot),  v.  i.  ;  foot'ed;  foot'ing.  1.  To  tread  to  meas¬ 
ure  or  music  ;  to  dance  ;  trip  ;  skip. 

2.  To  walk  ;  —  opposed  to  ride  or  fly. 

3.  To  move,  esp.  as  a  ship  ;  as,  the  yacht  foots  fast. 

to  foot  it,  to  walk ;  dance  ;  foot ;  as,  finding  no  carriage,  I 
had  to  foot  it.  “ Foot  it  featly  here  and  there.’’  Shak.  — 
to  f.  up,  to  amount  to  when  added  or  reckoned ;  some¬ 
times  with  to  ;  as,  his  debts  foot  up  (or  foot  up  to)  $1,000. 
foot,  v.  t.  1.  To  tread  ;  to  walk,  run,  or  dance,  on,  over, 
or  through  ;  as,  to  foot  the  green  ;  to  foot  a  measure. 

2.  To  kick  with  the  foot ;  to  spurn.  Obs.  or  R. 

3.  To  set  on  foot ;  to  establish.  Obs.  or  R. 

What  confederacy  have  you  with  the  traitors 

L,&te  footed  in  the  kingdom  ?  Shak. 

4.  To  seize  or  strike  with  the  talons.  Shak. 

5.  To  make  or  renew  the  foot  of,  as  of  a  stocking.  Shak. 
6-  To  track.  Now  Rare. 

7  To  sum  up,  as  the  numbers  in  a  column  ;  —  sometimes 
with  up;  as,  to  foot  (or  foot  up)  an  account. 

8.  To  pay  (a  bill,  expenses,  etc.).  Colloq. 
fOOt'ball'  (fdot'bOl'),  n.  1.  All  inflated  ball  to  be  kicked 
in  sport,  usually  made  of  a  bladder  or  rubber  bag  incased 
in  leather  or  of  India  rubber. 

2.  A  field  game  played  with  a  football,  in  which  each  of 
two  contesting  teams  tries  to  kick  or  carry  the  ball  to  or 
through  its  opponent’s  goal  or  goal  line.  There  are  now 
three  principal  varieties,  Rugby,  Association,  and  Ameri¬ 
can,  football.  In  the  first,  as  principally  played  in  the  Brit¬ 
ish  Empire,  the  ball  may  be  carried,  or  kicked,  or  thrown 
backwards,  and  a  player  in  possession  of  the  ball  may  be 
tackled  bodily.  There  are  two  distinct  varieties,  Rugby 
Union  and  a  later  development  under  professional  auspices, 
Northern  Union  (played  m  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire).  In 
Association  football  all  use  of  the  arms  or  hands  is  pro¬ 
hibited  except  to  the  goal  keeper,  and  the  ball  is  propelled 
by  kicking,  or  striking  it  with  the  head,  shoulder,  or  other 
parts  of  the  body  except  the  arms.  American  football 
is  a  development  of  the  Rugby  game,  in  which  one  side  is 
allowed  undisputed  possession  of  the  ball  at  the  moment 
when  it  is  put.  in  play  and  players  may  run  ahead  of  the 
man  with  tne  ball  to  prevent  his  being  seized,  these  changes 
leading  to  others  in  the  direction  of  more  systematized  and 
formal  play.  The  ball  used  in  the  Rugby  and  American 


games  is  ellipsoidal  in  shape,  while  the  Association  football 
is  spherical. 
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1  Diagram  of  Foot- 
ballField  with  po¬ 
sitions  of  players 
at  Kick-off  ;  2  Di¬ 
agram  of  Line-up 
for  a  Scrimmage. 

In  both  diagrams 
Black  is  supposed 
to  hold  the  ball. 

C.  Center  ;  QB. 
Quarterback; 
RUB.  1. 11  It,  Right 
and  Left  Half¬ 
back  ;  FB ,  Fullback 
and  Left  Guard  ; 
and  Left  Tackle  ; 
and  Left  End. 
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foot'board 

bord' 
board 

platform  upon  which 
one  may  stand  or 
brace  his  feet ;  as  : 
a  The  foot  rest  of  a 
coachman’s  box. 
b  =  footplate,  c  A 
small  platform  a  t 
the  rear  of  a  carriage 
for  a  footman. 

2.  A  board  forming 
the  foot  of  a  bed¬ 
stead. 

3.  A  treadle. 
foot'boy/  (-boi'),  n. 

A  page  ;  an  attend¬ 
ant  ;  a  lackey, 
foot-bridge  (-brTj'), 

7i.  A  bridge  for  foot 
passengers  only, 
foot  candle.  'Pho- 
tom.  The  amount  of 
illumination  pro¬ 
duced  by  a  standard 
candle  at  a  distance 
of  one  foot, 
foot'cloth'  (f  <56t'- 
kl5th';  205),  n. 

1.  Formerly,  a  hous¬ 
ing  or  caparison  for 
a  horse. 

2.  A  carpet ;  rug. 
foot'-drop',  n.  Med. 

An  extended  position 
of  the  foot  caused  by 
paralysis  of  the  flex¬ 
or  muscles  of  the  leg. 
foot'ed,  a..  1.  Having 
a  foot  or  feet,  or  such 
o  r  so  many  feet; 
shaped  in  the  foot. 

“  Fo  oted  like  a 
goat.”  Grew. 

2  Having  (so 
many)  feet  in  length. 

3.  Composed  in 
meter. 

foot'er  (foot'er),  n.  1.  One  who  goes  on  foot;  a  walker. 

2.  Sports,  a  Football.  Slang ,  Ping,  b  Bowls.  A  mat 
on  which  the  player  stands  when  delivering  his  bowl. 
C  Hawking.  One  that  foots.  See  foot,  v.  t .,  4. 
foot'fall  (-fol'),  ?i.  A  setting  down  of  the  foot ;  a  footstep  ; 
the  sound  of  a  footstep.  *  Shak. 

fOOt'gear/  (-ger'),  n.  Covering  for  the  feet,  as  stockings, 
shoes,  or  boots. 

foot  guard-  A  guard  for  the  foot ;  specif. :  a  A  boot  or 
pad  for  a  horse’s  foot  to  prevent  injury  to  the  hoof  by  in¬ 
terfering  or  overreaching,  b  Railroads.  A  device  placed 
between  rails  more  than  two  and  less 
than  six  inches  apart  to  prevent 
the  catching  of  people’s  feet. 

Foot  Guards  (garaz),  pi.  Infantry 
soldiers  belonging  to  select  regi¬ 
ments  called  the  Guards.  In  Eng¬ 
land  they  are  composed  of  the  Gren¬ 
adier,  Coldstream,  Scots,  and  Irish 
Guards,  with  the  special  duties  of 
home  defense  and  guarding  the  sov¬ 
ereign,  although  they  may  be  sent 
on  foreign  service. 

foot'halt'  (foot'hOlt'),  n.  A  disease 
affecting  the  feet  of  sheep, 
foot'hill  (-hil'),  n.  A  hill  at  the  foot  of  higher  hills, 
foot'hold'  (-hold'),  n.  1.  A  hold  for  the  feet ;  place  where 
one  may  tread  or  stand  ;  stable  position  of  the  feet;  footing. 
2.  A  light  rubber  overshoe  or  sandal,  with  only  a  strap 
round  the  heel. 

foot'ing,  n  1.  Standing  ;  placing  and  position  of  the  feet  so 
as  to  insure  stability  ;  as,  you  had  best  look  to  your  footing. 
2  Ground  for  the  foot;  place  for  the  foot  to  rest  on; 
foundation  to  stand  on  ;  foothold ;  hence,  established  place ; 
basis  for  operation  ;  foundation. 

Every  step  gained  is  &  footing  and  help  to  the  next.  Holder. 

He  had  obtained  a  footing  at  court.  Macaulay. 
3-  Relative  position  ;  status ;  condition ;  rank  ;  as,  they 
are  on  a  friendly  footing. 

Lived  on  a  footing  of  equality  with  nobles.  Macaulay 

4.  A  moving  on  foot;  specif.,  walk,  step,  tread,  dance, 
progress,  coming. 

Hark,  I  hear  the  footing  of  a  man.  Shak. 

6.  A  track  ;  footprint.  Archaic. 

6.  Act  of  entering  into  a  new  relationship,  as  at  school  or 
in  a  trade  ;  hence,  some  fee  or  entertainment  exacted  from 
a  newcomer  into  such  relationship  ;  as,  he  had  to  pay  (or 
pay  for)  his  footing  with  a  box  of  cigars. 

7-  Material  for  making  the  feet,  as  of  stockings. 

8.  Act  of  putting  a  foot  to  anything ;  also,  that  which  is 
added  as  a  foot ;  as,  the  footing  of  a  stocking. 

9.  Act  of  adding  up  a  column  of  figures;  the  amount  or 
sum  total  of  such  a  column. 


fool'ish  har'dy,  a.  Foolhardy. 
Ob*.  —  -har'di-ness,  n.  Ob*. 
fool'ish-ly.  adv.  of  foolish. 
fool'ish-wit'ty,  a.  Foolish  in 
wisdom.  Nonce  Word.  Shak. 
fool' -large7,  a.  Sr  »■  [OF.  fol 
large.)  Prodigal.  Ob*.  {Obs. I 
fool-lar'gesse,  n.  Prodigality.) 
fool'mon  ger,  n.  [See  monger.) 
One  who  profits  by  the  tolly  or 
credulity  of  others.  Ob*. 
fool-oc'ra-cy  (fool-Ck'rd-sY),  a. 
[  root  +  -cracy.)  a  Government 
by  fools,  b  Ruling  class  of  fools. 
hacetious  or  Contemptuous. 
fool-om'e-ter  (-firn'e-tgr),  n. 
A  standard  by  which  to  measure 
folly.  Facetious. 
fool-os 'o-pher  (-5s'fi-f?r).  n.  A 
fool  posingasa  philosopher.  Fa¬ 
cetious.  -  fool-oa'o-phy  (-fT),  n. 
fool  'proof  ,  a.  So  simple,  plain, 
strong,  ©r  the  like,  as  not  to  be 


liable  to  be  misunderstood,  dam¬ 
aged,  etc.,  even  by  a  fool, 
fool  sage.  [See  fool  ;  sage 
wise.]  A  jester.  Obs. 
fool’s  ciceiy.  Fool’s  parsley, 
fool’s'-coat',  n.  The  European 
goldfinch. 

fool’s  crochet.  =tricot  stit<  ti. 
fool’s  errand.  An  unreasonable, 
silly,  profitless  adventure  or  un¬ 
dertaking.  [Fools.  I 

Fool’s  Festival.  See  Fk  vst  <>f| 
fool’s  gold-  Iron  or  copper  py¬ 
rites,  resembling  gold  in  color, 
fool'ship,  7i.  See  -shir. 
fool’s  mate.  CAess.  Check  mate ar¬ 
rived  at  by  the  moves:  P-KKt4, 
P-K4  ;  P-KB3,  Q-R5  :  some¬ 
times  =  scholar’s  mate. 
fool’s  stitch.  =  TRICOT  STITCH, 
foond.  Obs.  or  dial.  Eng.  pret. 
and  p.  p.  of  find. 
foord.  +  FORD. 


foorme  j^  form,  {or Dial. Eng.  I 
foose  ( fooz)wi.Hou8eleek.Nco7.  | 
foos'ter  (foos't?r),  7i.  Bustle. 
A  nglo-  Irish .  [  Obs.  I 

foot.  a.  Pedestrian  ;  prosaic. | 
foot'age  (fdbt'ftj),  n.  Mining. 
Payment  by  the  running  foot  of 
work  ;  also,  amount  so  paid, 
foot  artillery.  Mil.  Field  artil¬ 
lery  in  which  the  men  are  not 
mounted.  [O^s.l 

foot'back7,  adv.  or  n. (On)  foot.| 
foot'balP,  v.  t.  3r  i.  To  kick  a 
football  or  as  a  football.  —  foot'- 
ball  er.  w.  —  foot'balPist,  n. 
foot'band',  n.  1.  -A  band  of  foot 
soldiers.  Obs. 

2.  Naut.  A  reenforcing  strip  of 
canvas  on  the  after  part  of  the 
foot  of  a  sail. 

foot  bank.  Fort.  A  banquette. 
Ob*,  nr  R.  [plinth.] 

foot  base.  A  molding  above  a  I 


foot  bass  (bas).  A  keyboard 
instrument,  played  with  the 
feet,  for  supplying  a  bass  to 
harpsichord  music,  etc. 
foot  bath-  A  bath  for  the 
feet. 

foot  bench.  1.  A  banquette.  Ob*. 
2.  A  foot  rest  for  several  per¬ 
sons.  [blower. 

foot  blast.  A  blast  from  a  foot! 
foot  t  lower.  A  bellows  worked 
by  foot. 

foot'breadth \n.  The  breadth  of 
a  foot ;  —  used  as  a  measure, 
foot  clonU8.  =  ANKLE  JERK. 

foot  dirt.  =  foots.  See  foot, 
71.,  9. 

foote'ite  (fdftt'Tt),  ti.  [After  one 
Dr.  A.  E.  Foote.]  Min.  A  deep 
blue  hydrous  oxychloride  of 
copper  in  prismatic  crystals, 
foot'er,  ti.  [Cf.  foutkr.]  An 
idle,  scurvy  fellow.  Dial.  Eng. 


foot'er,  v.  i.  To  idle  ;  potter. 
Slang  or  Dial.  Eng. 
foot'fast  ,  ti.  Prisoner.  Ob*. — 
foot'faBt  ness,  ti.  Obs.  [foot.] 
foot' fight1.  " ■  A  conflict  on  | 

foot 'folk  ,  ti.  Infantry.  Rare. 
foot  follower.  An  attendant ; 
retainer.  Obs. 
foot  front.  =  front  foot. 
foot 'ful,  n.  As  much  as  can  be 
grasped  with  the  foot. 
foot'gang7  (fdbt'gftng'),  n.  Scot. 
a  A  long  narrow  chest  used  as  a 
step  to  a  bed .  b  As  much  ground 
ns  one  can  move  on. 
foot'gang'er  (-5r),  n.  [D.  voet 
foot  +  ganger  walker.]  A  young 
locust  which  has  not  acquired 
wings.  So.  Africa. 
foot'geld',  n.  O.  Eng.  Law.  A 
fine  lor  keeping  an  unexpedi- 
tated  great  dog  in  a  forest, 
foot'gin',  n.  [See  gin.]  A  snare 


or  trap  for  the  feet.  Obs. 
foot'glove7  (-glu v' ),  ti  A  kind 
of  stocking  or  toed  shoe  Obs. 
foot  grease.  Refuse  of  cotton¬ 
seed  after  expression  of  the  oil. 
foot'grene',  n.  [AS.  grin,  gryn , 
snare. 1  A  footgin.  Obs.  [Nco(.| 
footh  ( footh).  Var.  of  fouth.I 
foot  hammer.  Mach.  A  smalt 
tilt  hammer  moved  by  n  treadle. 
foot'hook/  (fd&t'hdok'),  n.  = 
FUTTOCK.  [foot.  Ob*,  or  i?.l 
foot  hot',  adv.  Hastily  ;  hot- 1 
footing  ale.  Drink  or  money 
for  drink  exacted  as  footing 
See  footing,  fi.  [a  roof,  j 

footing  beam  The  tie  beam  of  | 
foot'ing-ly.  adv.  Trippingly  : 
featly  said  of  dancing.  Rare. 
footing  stone.  Arch.  Any  stone 
for  the  footing  of  a  wall  ;  esp  , 
a  broad  flat  stone  for  the  base  or 
lowest  course  of  a  wall. 


food,  foot ;  out,  oil ;  chair  ;  go  ;  sing,  iqk  ;  then,  thin  ;  natrire,  verdure  (260) ;  Kuch  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144) ;  boN  ;  yet ;  zh  —  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Guidb. 

Full  explanations  of  Abbreviations,  Signs,  etc.,  Immediately  precede  the  Vocabulary. 
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10.  Arch.  A  course  or  series  of  courses 
base  of  a  wall,  abutment,  etc. 

11.  a  The  straight  edge  of  lace  by  which 
it  is  sewed  to  another  fabric,  b  A  narrow 
unfigured  lace  netting  such  as  is  often 
sewed  to  the  straight  edge  of  pattern  lace. 

12.  The  finer  refuse  part  of  whale  blub¬ 
ber,  not  wholly  freed  of  oil. 

13.  A  piece  of  wood  inserted  into  an  ar¬ 
row  shaft  and  projecting  into  the  pile. 

foot  lathe  A  lathe  driven  by  a  treadle, 
footless  (fdot'lSs),  a.  1.  Having  no 
feet ;  hence,  without  foundation  ;  unsubstantial. 

Dreamful  wastes  wh ere. footle**  fancies  dwell.  Tennyson. 

2.  Clumsy;  stupid;  inapt.  Cf.  handless.  Slang  or  Colloq. 
A  more  footless  rule  .  .  .  was  never  imposed.  Henry  van  Dyke. 
fOOt'lick  er  (foot/lTk'er),  n.  A  sycophant ;  a  fawner ;  a 
toady.  Cf.  bootlick.  Shak.  Carlyle. 

footlights'  (-Hts/),  n.  pi.  A  row  of  lights  in  the  front  of 
the  stage,  and  on  a  level  therewith,  in  a  theater,  etc. ;  — 
also  used  attributively  (sing.);  as,  a  foollight  favorite, 
footling  (-lTng),  adv.  a.  [ foot  -f-  2d  -ling.]  With  or 
having  the  feet  foremost. 
foot'-loose7  (-loos'),  a.  Free;  untrammeled, 
foot'man  (fdot'man),  n. ;  pi.  -men  (-men).  1.  A  man  on 

foot ;  pedestrian  ;  walker.  Archaic. 

2.  a  One  who  runs  foot  races.  Obs.  b  A  footpad.  Obs. 
C  A  foot  soldier.  Rare. 

3.  a  A  man  in  waiting;  a  male  servant  whose  duties  are 
to  attend  the  door,  the  carriage,  the  table,  etc.  b  For¬ 
merly,  a  servant  who  ran  in  front  of  his  master’s  carriage. 

4.  A  metallic  stand  for  holding  anything  before  a  fire. 

5  Short  for  footman  moth. 

foot  mange-  Veter.  A  parasitic  disease  of  horses,  cattle, 
sheep,  etc.,  usually  confined  to  the  skin  of  the  fetlock  and 
never  affecting  parts  above  the  knees  and  hocks.  It  is 
caused  by  varieties  of  the  mite  Chonop/es  symbiotes. 
footman  moth-  Any  of  numerous  moths  of  the  family 
Lithosiidje  ;  —  so  named  from  their  neat  coloration,  likened 
to  the  livery  of  a  footman. 

foot'mark'  (fdot'mark'),  n.  1.  A  mark  on  the  foot.  Obs. 
2-  A  footprint. 

loot'note'  (-not'),  n.  A  note  of  reference  or  comment 
placed  below  the  text  on  a  printed  page  —  v.  1.  To  fur¬ 
nish  with  a  footnote. 

fOOt'pace'  (-pas'),  n.  1.  A  walking  pace  or  step. 

2.  A  carpet  or  rug  ;  a  mat.  Obs. 

3.  A  dais,  or  elevated  platform,  esp.  that  on  which  an 
altar  stands  ;  a  landing  in  a  staircase  ;  a  hearthstone. 

lOOt'pad'  (fd&t'p&d'),  n.  A  highwayman,  or  robber,  on  foot. 

—  v.  i.  To  play  the  footpad.  —  foot'pad'der  y  (-er-T),  ». 
foot'path'  (-path'),  71.  A  narrow  path  or  way  for  pedes¬ 
trians  only  ;  a  footway,  —  r*.  t.  To  make  a  footpath  across. 

foot'plate'  (-plate'),  7i.  1.  A  carriage  step. 

2.  Railroads.  Formerly,  a  plate  or  platform  on  which  the 
engineer  of  a  locomotive  stood  in  driving  the  engine  ; 
hence,  the  floor  of  the  cab. 

foot  pound  Mech.  A  unit  of  energy,  or  work,  being  equal 
to  the  work  done  in  raising  one  pound  avoirdupois  against 
the  force  of  gravity  the  height  of  one  foot, 
foot  poundal  A  unit  of  work,  the  work  done  when  a  force 
of  one  poundal  acts  through  a  distance  of  one  foot.  It  is 
equal  to  a  foot  pound  divided  by  the  acceleration  of  gravity 
(32.16)  expressed  in  feet  per  second  per  second.  Equivalent 
to  421,402  ergs  in  the  C.  G.  S.  system, 
foot'-pound'-sec'ond,  a.  Physics.  Pertaining  to  or  des¬ 
ignating  a  system  of  units  based  upon  the  foot  as  the  unit 
of  length,  the  pound  as  the  unit  of  weight  or  mass,  and  the 
second  as  the  unit  of  time. 

foot'prlnt'  (fdot'prTnt'),  n.  An  impression  of  the  foot; 
a  footmark.  — v.  t.  To  impress  footprints  upon, 
foot  rail-  1-  A  railroad  rail  with  a  wide  flat  flange  on  the 
low  er  side. 

2-  A  crosspiece,  or  rail,  as  between  the  legs  of  a  table  or 
chair  or  under  a  car  seat,  to  rest  the  feet  on,  etc. 
fOOt'rill  (fdot'rTl),  7i.  Mining.  A  level  or  inclined  road 
giving  entrance  to  a  mine,  as  a  tunnel  driven  in  a  hillside 
or  one  following  the  dip  of  the  strata  from  the  surface.  Eng. 
foot'rope'  (-rop'),  n.  Naut.  a  The  rope  rigged  below'  a 
yard,  upon  which  men  stand  when  reefing  or  furling; 

—  formerly  called  a  horse,  b  That  part  of  the  boltrope 
to  which  the  lower  edge  of  a  sail  is  sewed. 

foot  rot-  1-  Bot.  A  disease  affecting  the  sweet  orange 
when  growing  on  its  own  roots.  It  is  caused  by  the 
parasitic  fungus  Fusarium  limonis ,  and  is  manifested  by 
large  exudations  of  gum  near  the  base  of  the  trunk. 

2-  Veter.  A  progressive  inflammation  of  the  interdigital 
space  of  sheep  and  cattle;  caused  by  the  microorganism 
Bacillus  necrophorus ,  and  in  some  cases  leading  to  exten¬ 
sive  suppuration  with  loss  of  the  hoof, 
foot  scab-  Veter.  Foot  mange  of  sheep. 
foot'SCald'  (foot'skold'),  n.  Veter.  An  injury  or  bruise  of 
the  sole  of  a  horse's  foot,  caused  by  paring  the  horn  too 
close,  by  putting  on  a  shoe  while  too  hot,  or  by  traveling 
over  a  rough  stony  road  when  shod  with  light,  thin  shoes, 
foot  second-  Mech.  a  A  (lineal)  foot  per  second ; —  used 
as  a  unit  of  velocity,  b  A  cubic  foot  per  second  ;  a  cusec ; 

—  URed  principally  in  hydraulics  to  measure  the  rate  of 
discharge  of  streams. 

foot'sore  (foot'sor'  ;  201),  a.  Having  sore  or  tender  feet, 
as  by  reason  of  much  walking.  —  foot'sore  ness.  n. 
foot'stalk'  (-stbk'),  7i.  1.  Bot.&Zool.  A  petiole,  pedicel, 

or  peduncle. 

2.  Mach.  The  lower  part  of  a  millstone  spindle. 


foot'stair  (fdbt'stsi'),  77.  1.  Tliestirrupofawoman’ssaddle. 

2.  Arch.  The  plinth,  base,  or  pedestal  of  a  pillar. 
foot'Step'  (-st5p'),7i.  1.  A  stepping;  footfall  ;  tread  ;  dis¬ 

tance  covered  by  a  step. 

2.  The  mark  or  impression  of  the  foot;  a  track;  hence, 
visible  sign  of  a  course  pursued ;  token  ;  mark  ;  as,  the 
footsteps  of  divine  wisdom. 

3.  A  step  on  w’hich  to  ascend  or  descend. 

4.  A  brace  for  the  foot  under  a  hand  printing  press. 

5-  Mach.  A  bearing  to  support  the  low  er  end  of  a  vertical 
shaft ;  —  called  also  footstep  bearing. 
foot'stlck'  (-stTk'),  n.  Print.  A  beveled  stick  placed 
against  the  foot  of  the  page  or  pages  in  a  form,  to  give 
purchase  for  the  quoins. 

foot'stock'  (-st5k7),  ii.  1.  Obs.  a  A  kind  of  hatter's  full¬ 
ing  stocks,  b  A  footstool.  C  The  upright  timbers  of  a  ship. 

2.  The  part  of  a  skate  upon  which  the  foot  rests. 

3.  Mach.  A  tailstock  or  loose  headstock,  as  of  a  lathe, 
foot'stone'  (-ston'),  n.  L  a  A  base  or  pedestal.  Obs. 

Oxf.  E.  D.  b  A  foundation  stone.  C  A  single  stone 
forming  a  kneeler  at  the  foot  of  a  gable  slope  to  resist 
the  thrust  of  the  coping  stones  above. 

2.  The  stone  at  the  foot  of  a  grave, 
loot'stool'  (-stool'),  n.  1.  A  low'  stool  to  support  the  feet. 

2.  A  portable  step  or  stool  used  in  mounting  a  horse,  etc. 

3.  The  earth.  Is.  lxvi.  1. 

foot  ton-  Mech.  A  unit  of  energy  or  work,  being  equal  to 

the  work  done  in  raising  one  ton  against  the  force  of  grav¬ 
ity  through  the  height  of  one  foot, 
foot  valve.  Mech.  A  suction  valve  or  check  valve  at  the 
lower  end  of  a  pipe  ;  esp.,  such  a  valve  in  a  steam-engine 
condenser  opening  to  the  air  pump. 

foot'  wal  ing  (wal'Tng).  Naut.  The  inside  bottom  planks 
of  a  vessel . 

foot' wall'  (fdbt'wSl'),  n.  Mining.  The  stratum  of  rock 
underlying  a  lode  or  vein.  Cf.  hanging  wall. 
foot'worn'  (-worn' ;  201),  a.  Worn  by,  or  wearied  in,  the 
feet  ;  as,  a  footworn  path;  a  footworn  traveler, 
foo'zle  (foo'z’l),  r.  t.  A-  i. ;  foo'zled  (-z’ld)  ;  foo'zling 
(-zltng).  [Cf.  G.  fuseln  to  work  badly  or  slowly.]  To 
bungle ;  to  manage  awkwardly  ;  to  treat  or  play  unskill- 
fully  ;  as,  to  foozle  a  stroke  in  golf. 

She  foozle  a  nil  along  the  course.  Century  May. 
foo'zle,  n.  1.  A  stupid  fellow  ;  a  fogy.  Colloq. 

2.  Act  of  foozling  ;  a  bungling  stroke,  as  in  golf, 
fop  (f5p),  n.  [ME.  foppe ,  fop,  fool ;  cf.  E.  fob  to  cheat,  G. 
foppen  to  make  a  fool  of  one,  jeer,  D.  foppen.]  1.  A 
foolish  or  silly  person  ;  a  conceited  pretender  to  wit  or 
accomplishments.  Obs. 

2.  One  whose  ambition  it  is  to  gain  admiration  by  showy 
dress  ;  a  coxcomb  ;  dandy  ;  exquisite, 
fop'per-y  (-er-T),  n.  ;  pi.  fopperies  (-Tz).  [Fr.  fop.]  1.  Fool¬ 
ish  character  or  action  ;  folly  ;  foolery  ;  absurdity.  Obs. 
Let  not  the  sound  of  shall ow  foppery  enter 
My  sober  house.  Shak. 

2.  The  behavior,  dress,  or  other  indication  of  a  fop  ;  cox¬ 
combry  ;  showy  affectation  or  folly, 
fop'pish  (-Tsh),  a.  1.  Foolish  ;  silly  ;  stupid.  Obs. 

2.  Foplike  ;  characteristic  of  a  fop  in  dress  or  manners. 
Syn.  —  Dapper,  spruce,  dandyish.  See  finical. 

—  fop'pish-ly,  adv.  ■ —  fop'pish-ness.  ». 
for  (f6r),  prej>.  [AS.  for ,  fore ;  akin  to  OS.  for ,  fora ,  furi, 
D.  voor ,  OHG./07Y7,  G.  vor,  OHG.  furi,  G.  fur,  Icel .fyrir, 
Sw.  for ,  Dan.  for,  adv.  for,  Goth,  four,  faura ,  L.  pro,  Gr. 
npo,  Skr.  pra-.  Cf.  fore,  first,  foremost,  forth,  pro-.] 
In  the  most  general  sense,  indicating  that  in  consideration 
of  which,  in  view  of  which,  or  with  reference  to  which, 
anything  is,  is  done,  or  takes  place.  1.  Before,  whether  in 
place,  order,  time,  presence,  or  preference.  Obs. 

2-  Indicating  the  end  with  reference  to  which  anything  is, 
acts,  serves,  or  is  done  ;  as  :  a  As  a  preparation  for  ;  with 
the  object  of  ;  in  order  to  be,  become,  or  act  as  ;  conducive 
to  ;  as,  he  labored  for  the  good  of  humanity  ;  he  has  gone 
for  a  soldier ;  it  is  all  for  your  benefit ;  one  dresses  for 
dinner,  b  In  order  to  obtain,  gain,  or  6ave,  often  with  an 
implication  of  a  thing  at  hazard  or  in  jeopardy  ;  as,  he 
was  on  trial  for  his  life. 

No  one  shall  work  for  fame.  Kipling. 

C  Expressing  desire  or  readiness,  or  indicating  the  object 
of  emotions  or  mental  faculties  or  energies. 

We  look  before  and  after, 

And  pine  for  what  is  not.  Shelley. 

Ofor  a  Muse  of  fire  !  Shak. 

Walton  had  a  genius/or  friendships.  Lowell. 

d  Intending,  or  in  order,  to  go  to  or  in  the  direction  of  ; 
as,  he  left  for  the  South  yesterday,  e  Indicating  the  per¬ 
son  or  thing  which  something  is  to  be  delivered  to,  owned 
by,  or  used  in  connection  with  ;  denoting  suitability,  assign¬ 
ment,  capacity,  appropriation,  obligation,  etc.  ;  as,  a  lotion 
for  a  bruise  ;  the  magazines  for  1905. 

Too  nice/or  a  statesman,  too  proud  for  a  wit.  Goldsmith. 
There  is  ground  enough  for  the  opinion.  Burke. 
f  To  the  amount,  number,  or  extent  of ;  as,  a  bill  or  check 
for  SI 00  ;  fight  for  all  that  is  in  you  ;  the  side  was  out  for 
a  hundred  runs. 

3.  Indicating  that  in  place  of  which,  instead  of  which,  or 
representing  which,  anything  is,  acts,  or  serves,  or  that 
for  which  a  substitute,  equivalent,  compensation,  or  the 
like  is  offered  or  made;  instead  of  ;  in  place  of ;  in  requital 
of  ;  in  exchange  for. 

He  (Jesus)  died/or  all.  2  Cor.  v.  1.5. 

Mr.  Chamberlain  was  returned  for  Birmingham.  Encyc.  Brit. 

I  have  had  my  labor  for  my  travel.  Shak. 

He  has  paid  dear,  very  dear,  for  nis  whistle.  Franklin. 


4.  Indicating  that  in  favor  of  which,  or  in  promoting, 
benefiting,  or  serving  which,  anything  is  or  is  done ;  in 
behalf  of;  in  defense  of;  in  support  of;  in  honor  of  ;  — 
often  opposed  to  against. 

The  Sabbath  was  mad  ej'or  man,  and  not  man /or  the  Sabbath. 

Mark  ii.  27. 

It  is  for  men’s  health  to  be  temperate.  Tillotson. 

Aristotle  is  for  poetical  justice.  Denni*. 

5.  Used  with  a  noun  or  personal  pronoun  in  the  objective 
case  followed  by  an  infinitive  to  form  an  idiomatic  equiva¬ 
lent  for  the  noun  clause  “  that  I  (you,  he,  etc.)  should  (may, 
might ,  etc.) ;  ”  as,  for  him  to  submit  (that  he  should  sub¬ 
mit)  w-ould  be  .shameful. 

It  is  easier  for  a  camel  to  go  through  the  eye  of  a  needle,  than 
for  a  rich  man  to  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  God.  Matt.  xix.  24. 

6.  Used  to  indicate  that  in  the  character  of  which,  a.s 
being  which,  or  equivalent  to  which,  anything  is  regarded 
or  treated  ;  as  being  ;  as,  to  take  for  granted. 

Let  her  go  for  an  ungrateful  woman.  Philips. 

We  take  a  falling  meteor  for  a  star.  Cowley. 

7-  Indicating  the  cause,  motive,  or  occasion  of  an  act, 
state,  or  condition  ;  hence,  because  of ;  on  account  of ;  in 
consequence  of ;  as  the  effect  of ;  for  the  sake  of ;  also, 
because  of  the  lack  of. 

With  fiery  eyes  sparkling/or  very  wrath.  ^  Shak. 

There  is  no  lament /or  him.  Shelley. 

With  hunger  pinched  and  pinched/or  room.  Coicper. 
8  Used  to  indicate  an  obstacle  to  an  act,  state,  etc. ; 
hence:  a  Notwithstanding;  in  spite  of;  although;  — 
usually  with  all. 

The  rank  is  but  the  guinea  stamp, 

The  man ’s  the  gowa  for  a’  that.  Burns. 

b  To  guard  against  or  prevent ;  for  fear  of ;  sometimes, 
after  words  of  prevention,  from.  Obs.  or  Archaic. 

Here  they  shall  not  lie,  for  catching  cold.  Shak. 

9.  Indicating  equality  or  proportion  between  numbers  or 
quantities  when  related,  compared,  or  contrasted;  a 8,  for 
one  poet  there  are  a  dozen  poetasters. 

10.  a  As  regards;  concerning;  as  far  as  concerns ;  in  re¬ 
spect  to ;  as,  so  much  for  that ;  he  may  do  it  for  me  ;  it  is 
true  for  all  I  know  ;  the  camp  wra6  well  chosen  for  water 
and  wood  ;  for  the  present  all  is  safe,  b  Considering  (some 
condition  or  estate) ;  in  proportion  to  ;  as,  he  is  tall  for  his 
age  ;  it  is  cool  for  July  ;  he  is  generous  for  his  income. 

11.  Expressing  duration  of  time  or  extension  of  space; 

during  ;  throughout ;  in  or  through  the  space  or  time  of  ; 
to  the  extent  of.  4 4  For  many  miles  about.”  Shak, 

To  guide  the  sun’s  bright  chariot  for  a  day.  Garth, 
for  all  me,  as  far  as  regards  me.  Cf .  10  a,  above.  —  f.  ail  the 
world,  wholly;  exactly.  “Whose  posy  was,  for  all  the 
world ,  like  cutlers’  poetry.”  Shak.  —  f.  as  much  as.  or  for¬ 
asmuch  as,  in  consideration  that ;  seeing  that ;  since  ;  also, 
formerly,  so  far  as.  —  f.  ever,  eternally.  See  forever.  —  f. 
ever  and  a  day,  emphatically  forever.  Shak. 

She  [Fortune]  soon  wheeled  away,  witli  scornful  laughter,  out 
of  sigh t  for  ever  and  a  day .  Prey.  Wilson. 

— f.  my  life,  or  f.  the  life  of  me,  him,  etc.,  if  my  life  depended  on 
it.  Colloq.  —  f.  that,  f.  the  reason  that,  because  ;  since.  Obs. 
44  For  that  I  love  your  daughter.”  Shak.  —  f.  thy,  or  for-thy' 
[AS. /or#*/],  for  this  ;  on  this  account.  Obs.  “  Thomalin, 
nave  no  care  for  thy."  Spenser.  —  t.  to,  in  order  to  ;  to  the 
end  of  ;  —  sometimes  simply,  to.  Obs.  or  Illiterate. 

What  went  ye  out  for  to  see  ?  Luke  vii.  25. 
for  (for),  conj.  [From  for,  prep.]  1-  Because;  by  reason 
that ;  for  that ;  indicating,  in  Old  English,  the  reason  of 
anything.  Obs.  or  Archaic. 

And  for  of  long  that  way  had  walked  none, 

The  vault  was  hid  with  plants  and  bushes  hoar.  Fairfax. 
My  foolish  rival,  that  her  father  likes 
Only  for  his  possessions  are  so  huge.  Shak. 

2.  Since  ;  because  ;  introducing  a  reason  of  something  be¬ 
fore  advanced,  a  cause,  motive,  explanation,  justification, 
or  the  like,  of  an  action  related  or  a  statement  made.  It  is 
logically  nearly  equivalent  to  since,  or  because,  but  con¬ 
nects  less  closely,  and  is  sometimes  used  as  a  very  general 
introduction  to  something  suggested  by  what  precedes. 

Give  thanks  unto  the  Lord  :  for  he  i6  good.  Ps.  cxxxvi.  1. 
3-  In  order  that.  Obs. 

And,  for  the  time  shall  not  seem  tedious, 

I  ’ll  tell  thee  what  befell  me  on  a  day.  Shak. 

Syn .  —  See  because. 

for  and,  and  also.  Obs.  Shak.  —  f.  because,  because.  Obs. 
—  f.  why,  why;  wherefore.  See  forw'HY.  Now  Colloq. 
for,  n.  One  who  takes,  or  that  which  is  said  or  felt  on,  the 
affirmative  side  ;  that  which  is  said  or  felt  in  favor  of  some 
one  or  something  ;  a  pro  ;  —  the  antithesis  of  against,  eon. 
for-.  [AS.  for-;  akin  to  D.  &  G.  ver-,  OHG.  fir-,  Icel. 
for-,  Goth,  fra-,  and  prob.  to  E.  far,  adj.  ;  cf.  Skr.  para- 
away,  Gr.  napa.  beside.  Cf.  far,  fret  to  rub.]  A  prefix, 
no  longer  active  in  English,  but  occurring  in  some  living  and 
many  obsolete  words.  For-  is  used  :  1.  With  verbs  :  a  De¬ 
noting  away ,  off ;  as,  for  wear,  formelt,  fortake,  for  shake. 
b  To  indicate  prohibition  or  exclusion,  also  omission,  fail¬ 
ure,  neglect,  or  refusal  to  do  ;  as,  forsay,  to  exclude  by 
command  ;  for  heed,  to  disregard  ;  forwork,  to  forfeit,  c  In 
the  sense  of  wrongly  ;  as,  forworship.  d  Implying  afflic¬ 
tion,  detriment,  or  destruction  ;  ns,  for  hang ,  to  kill  by 
hanging  ;  for  gab,  to  defame  ;  for  stormed,  tempest-tossed, 
e  With  intensive  force,  denoting  completely,  overwhelm¬ 
ingly,  excessively,  often  with  the  idea  of  doing  the  action 
to  satiety,  weariness,  or  exhaustion  ;  as,  forbruise ,  for  ride, 
forwander,  for  cleave,  forspread ,  forrue.  t  To  form  causa¬ 
tive  verbs  ;  as,  forlength ,  to  prolong,  formeagre,  to  make 
lean,  fordry ,  etc. 

2.  With  adjectives,  to  add  intensive  force;  as,  forblack, 

forold,  fordead. 

for'age  (fSr'aj),  n.  [OF.  fourage,  forrage,  F.  fourrage,  fr. 


projecting  at  the 


1  Concrete  Base  ;  2 
Stepped-up  Brick  ' 
Footing  : .’}  Foun¬ 
dation  Wall. 


foot  iron,  a  The  step  of  a  car¬ 
riage-  b  A  fetter.  Obs.  c  An 
iron  arranged  to  protect  the 
shoe  of  one  digging, 
foot  Jaw.  =  MAxii.LIPED. 
foot  key.  Music.  An  organ  pedal, 
foot  landraker.  A  footpad ; 
tramo.  Obs. 

foo'tle  (fdo't’l),  n.  Twaddle. 

To  talk  twaddle  or  act 
silly,  —  a.  Silly.  Ail  Slang. 
foot '-length',  u.  Angling.  A 
leader  ;  a  casting  line.  Eng. 
foot  level.  A  level  (formerly) 
used  in  giving  anv  desired  ele¬ 
vation  to  a  piece  of  ordnance, 
foot  line  1.  Print.  A  line  at 
the  foot  of  a  page.  esp.  the  blank 
line  used  just  below  the  type 
page,  sometimes  having  in  it  tne 
folio  or  page  number. 

2 .  The  lead  line  of  a  fishing  net. 
Toot 'lining  (-lln'Ing),  n. 


Naut.  An  additional  thicknesB 
of  canvns  running  along  the  foot 
of  a  sail. 

foot'lock',  n.  A  projection,  nan 
ally  of  wood,  to  keep  an  ani¬ 
mal’s  feet  from  slipping.  —  used 
chiefly  on  cattle  steamers. 
foot'-raaid7,  foot'-maid  en.  n.  A 
female  attendant.  Obs. 
foot 'm  an -hood(  f  (If  >t '  nv7n-h  ()hd), 
n.  See -hood.  [collectively.  I 
foot'man-ry  <-rT>.  n.  Footmen! 
foot'man-ship.  See -sun*, 
foot  mantle.  A  foot  cloth  or 
covering  to  protect  the  dress  in 
riding.  Obs. 

foot  match.  A  foot  race.  Rare. 
foot' meal  .  adv.  [Cf.  piece¬ 
meal.]  Step  by  step.  Obs. 
foot  muff.  A  mufflike  recepta¬ 
cle  for  the  feet. 

foot  page.  An  errand  boy  ;  at¬ 
tendant  ;  footboy. 


foot  pan.  1.  A  foot  bath. 

2.  A  foot  warmer.  [way. I 

foot  pavement.  A  paved  foot- 
foot'pick7, n.  A  pick  with  han¬ 
dle  and  foot  piece  for  digging  in 
hard  or  stony  ground, 
foot  plow  or  plough  Agric.  A 
variety  of  swing  plow, 
foot  post-  a  A  letter  carrier  who 
travels  on  foot,  b  A  mail  deliv¬ 
ery  by  means  of  such  carriers, 
foot  press.  Mach.  A  cutting, 
embossing,  or  printing  press, 
moved  bv  a  treadle, 
footra.  f  FOUTRE. 
foot  race.  A  race  run  by  per¬ 
sons  on  foot.  —  foot'-racTng 
( -ras'fng),  n.  [Eng.  I 

footrail  Var.  of  foothill.  | 
foot  rest.  A  support  for  the  feet, 
foots  (fcSbts).  See  foot,  «.,!>,  13. 
foot  scent.  The  scent  of  a  trail, 
foot  screw.  An  adjusting  6crew 


which  forms  a  foot,  and  serves  to 
give  an  instrument,  etc.,  a  level 
standing  on  an  uneven  place. 
foot'-side7.  a.  Scot,  a  Reach¬ 
ing  to  the  feet  :  —  said  of  a  gar¬ 
ment.  b  Step  by  step, 
foot  soldier.  A  soldier  who 
serves  on  foot ;  infantryman. 
foot'-space7  rail.  Shipbuilding. 
In  old-time  ships,  the  rail  in 
which  the  balusters  of  the  bal¬ 
cony  step. 

foot'spore7,  n.  [See  srooit.] 
Footprint.  Obs.  [Obs.\ 

foot'stake7.  n.  A  base;  support.! 
footstep  bearing. = footstep, 
foot  stove.  A  box  with  u  pan 
for  hot  coals  to  warm  the  feet, 
foot'-sug  ar  (-sh<5bg75r),  u.  = 
foot,  n.,  H. 

foot  torch.  Mil.  A  torch  placed 
on  the  ground  in  front  of  the 
operator  and  used  as  a  point  of 


reference  in  night  signaling, 
foot  tubercle.  =  pa  karoo  ium. 
foot  vise  A  vise  the  jaws  of 
which  arc  operated  by  a  treadle. 
foot'walk7.  n.  A  sidewalk, 
foot  warmer.  A  contrivance  to 
keep  the  feet  warm. 
foot'way7,  n.  A  way  for  per¬ 
sons  traveling  or  goiug  on  foot. 
foot'wear7.  n.  Clothing  for  the 
feet,  as  shoes  and  stockings. 
( 'nil  off. 

foot'work7.  n.  The  management 
of  the  ieet,  and  work  done  with 
them,  in  such  sports  as  football, 
boxing,  etc. 

foot'y,  n.  A  footy  person  or 
thing.  Local  Dial.,  17.  S. 
foot'y  (-T),  a.  Having  foots,  or 
settlings;  as,  footy  oil.  Eng. 
foot'y.  a.  [Cf.  foptek.]  Poor; 
mean  ;  paltry.  Dial.  Eng. 

C.  Kingsley. 


fco'zler  (fdb'zlfr),  n.  One  who 
foozles  ;  n  bungler.  I C Ibi.  j 
fop,  r.t.  To  fool ;  mod: ;  dupe.  I 
fop'-doo  die,  n.  A  fool  ;  a  sim¬ 
pleton.  Obs. 
fop'ling.  n.  See -lino. 
fop'per-ly,  a.  Foolish  ;  silly  ! 
fop 'net,  n.  Dim.  of  fop.  Ohs. 
Fop 'ping-ton,  Lord  (l  fip'Ing- 
t?/n).  A  vain  fop  in  Vanbrugh's 
comedy  “The  Relapse,’’  and 
Sheridan's  alteration  of  it,  “A 
Trip  to  Scarborough.’’  The 
character  also  appears  in  Cib¬ 
ber’s  “Careless  Husband.’’ 
fop'py, «.  Foppish.  Rare. 
fop'ship,  v .  See  -ship. 
for.  Ohs. or  dial.  Eng.var.of  far. 
for.  Ohs.  pret.  of  fare. 
for.  Abbr.  Foreign, 
f.  o.  r.  Abhr.  Free  on  rail,  i.  e., 
delivered  free  of  charge  on  the 
railroad  car  for  transportation. 


ale,  senate,  care,  Urn,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofa  ;  eve,  Svent,  find,  recent,  maker ;  ice,  ill ;  old,  obey,  orb,  5dd,  s&ft,  connect ;  use,  unite,  urn,  ip,  circus,  menu : 

||  Foreign  Word.  +  Obsolete  Variant  of.  +  combined  with.  =  equals. 


FORAGE 
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FORCE 


OF.  forre,  fuerre,  fodder,  straw,  F.  feurre,  fr.  LL.  J ode- 
rum,  /odium,  of  G.  or  Scaud.  origin  ;  cf.  OHG.  fuotar,  G. 
/ utter.  See  fodder  food  ;  cf.  foray.]  1.  Food  of  any  kind 
for  animals,  esp.  for  horses  and  cattle,  as  grass,  hay,  corn, 
pasture,  etc. 

2.  Act  of  foraging  ;  search  for  provisions,  etc. 

He  [the  iionj  from  forage  will  incline  to  play.  Shak. 

3.  pi.  Foragers.  Obs. 

lor'age  (fSr'aj),  v.  t.;  for'aged  (-ajd) ;  for'ag-ing  (-a-jTng). 
[Cf.  F .fourrager.  See  forage,  n.]  1.  To  strip  of  provi¬ 
sions  ;  to  collect  forage  from ;  now,  rarely,  to  ravage  ;  spoil. 

2.  To  supply  with  food  or  forage,  esp.  horses  and  cattle. 

3.  To  secure  by  foraging. 

for'age,  v.  i.  To  wander  or  rove  in  search  of  forage  ;  to 
secure  forage,  esp.  for  horses  and  cattle,  by  feeding  on  or 
stripping  the  country  ;  hence,  to  make  a  roving  search  as 
if  for  forage  ;  to  ravage  ;  raid  ;  spoil ;  raven. 

Smiling  to  behold  his  lion’s  whelp 
Forage  in  blood  of  French  nobility.  Shak. 

forage  cap.  A  small,  low,  undress  head  covering  of  an 
officer  or  soldier.  In  the  United  States  service  it  has  been 
superseded  by  the  service  cap  or  service  hat. 
for'ag-er  (f5r'£-jer),  n.  1.  A  messenger ;  a  harbinger.  Ohs. 
2  One  that  forages  ;  specif.,  />/.,  soldiers  detailed  to  forage. 
3.  A  foraging  ant. 

4  A  forage  cap.  Rare. 
for'ag-ing  ant  (f5r'u-jing).  Any  of 
several  species  of  ants  of  a  genus, Eci- 
ton ,  very  abundant  in  tropical  Ameri¬ 
ca,  which  build  no  permanent  nests, 
and  often  travel  in  vast  armies  in 
search  of  food. 

fo-ra'inen  (fo-ra'mSn),  n. ;  pi.  L.  -ra- 
mina  (-rSm'T-uu),  E.  -ramens  (-ra'- 
inSnz).  [L.,  fr.  forare  to  bore,  pierce.] 

A  small  opening,  perforation,  or  ori¬ 
fice  ;  a  fenestra  ;  specif.,  Bot.,  the  ori¬ 
fice  penetrating  the  coats  of  an  ovule. 

I!  fo-ra'men  cae'cmn  (se'kiim)  [L.,  lit., 
blind  opening].  Anat .,  a  depression 
likened  to  a  foramen,  but  ending 
blindly,  as  the  depression  in  the  middle  of  the  back  part 
of  the  tongue  or  the  depression  at  the  upper  end  of  the 
anterior  fissure  of  the  medulla  oblongata.  The  so-called 
foramen  caecum  of  the  skull,  situated  at  the  junction  of  the 
crista  galli  of  the  ethmoid  with  the  frontal  bone,  is  often 
pervious,  and  transmits  a  small  vein.  — 1|  f.  la'ce-rum  an-te'ri- 
us  (15s'er-um  Xn-te'rT -fts)  [L.,  lit.,  anterior  lacerated  open¬ 
ing!,  Ana/.,  the  sphenoidal  fissure,  a  cleft  between  the  lesser 
and  greater  wings  of  the  sphenoid  transmitting  the  third, 
fourth,  sixth,  and  three  branches  of  the  ophthalmic  division 
of  the  fifth  nerves,  certain  vessels,  etc.  —  II  f.  la'ce-rum  me'di- 
um  [L.,  lit.,  middle  lacerated  openingj,  Anat .,  an  irregular 
orifice  in  the  floor  of  the  middle  fossa  of  the  skull  behind 
the  greater  wing  of  the  sphenoid,  transmitting  the  Vidian 
nerve  and  an  ascending  branch  of  the  pharyngeal  artery. 
—  II  f.  la'ce  rum  poa-te'ri-ua  (p5s-te'rT-as)  [L.,  lit.,  posterior 
jacerated  opening],  Anat..  the  jugular  foramen,  an  open¬ 
ing  in  the  floor  of  the  posterior  fossa  of  the  skull  near  the 
foramen  magnum,  transmitting  the  glossopharyngeal, 
pneumogastric,  and  spinal  accessory  nerves  and  the*  lateral 
and  inferior  petrosal  sinuses.—  il  f.  mag'num  [L.,  great  open¬ 
ing],  Anat.,  the  opening  in  the  occipital  region  of  the  skull 
through  which  the  spinal  cord  passes.  — f.  of  Mag'en  die 
(m5i'en-dT)  [after  Francois  Magendie ,  French  physiolo¬ 
gist],  Anat.,  an  opening  in  the  middle  line  of  the  pia  mater 
covering  the  fourth  ventricle  at  its  lower  (posterior)  end. 
It  places  the  fourth  ventricle  in  communication  with  the 
subarachnoid  space.  Similar  openings  at  the  lateral  re¬ 
cesses  of  the  fourth  ventricle  are  called  (after  E.  A.  H.  Key, 
b.  1832,  and  G.  R.  Retzius ,  b  1842,  Swedish  anatomists)  the 
foramina  of  Key  and  Retzius  (k a,  rSt'sT-dbs). — f.  ofMon-ro' 
(mftn-ro')  [after  Alexander  Monro,  British  anatomist], 
Anat..  the  opening  from  each  lateral  into  the  third  ventri¬ 
cle  of  the  Drain.  —  f.  of  Wins'low  (winz'lo)  [after  J.  B. 
Winslow. (1669-1760),  Danish  anatomist],  Anat.,  the  opening 
connecting  the  greater  and  lesser  cavities  of  the  peritone¬ 
um.  —  ||  f.  o-va'le  (o-va'le).  [NL.,  oval  opening.]  Anat.  a  An 
opening  in  the  septum  between  the  two  auricles  of  the 
heart  of  the  fetus  (see  fetal  circulation).  Normally  it 
closes  soon  after  birth .  1)  An  opening  in  the  greater  wing  of 
the  sphenoid  bone.  It  gives  passage  to  the  inferior  maxil¬ 
lary  nerve.  —  II  f.  Pa-niz'z®  (pa-nlz'e),  Zool.,  in  crocodilians, 
a  communicating  orifice  between  the  right  and  left  aortic 
arches. —  Ilf.  quad-ra'tum  (kw5d-ra'twm)  [L.,  lit.,  square 
opening],  Anat. ,  an  opening  in  the  diaphragm  for  the  pas¬ 
sage  of  the  inferior  vena  cava.  — 1|  f.  ro-tun'dum  (ro-tun'dwm) 
[L.j,  Anat.,  a  round  opening  in  the  greater  wing  of  the 
sphenoid  bone  for  the  passage  of  the  superior  maxillary 
nerve.  —  II  f.  spi-no'sum  (spT-no'ztzm)  [NL.,  lit.,  spinal  open¬ 
ing],  Anat.,  a  small  round  orifice  in  the  greater  wing  of  the 
sphenoid  transmitting  the  middle  meningeal  artery.  — 

II  foramina  ner-vi'na  (ner-vi'nd)  or  f.  ner-vo'sa  (-vo'sd)  [NL., 
nerve  openings],  Anat.,  small  openings  at  the  edge  of  the 
lamina  spiralis  for  the  passage  of  the  branches  of  the 
cochlear  nerve  to  the  organ  of  Corti.—  II  foramina  The-be'si-l 
(the-be'si-i)  [after  A.  C.  Thehesius  (1686-1732)],  Anat..  the 
openings  (on  the  inner  surface  of  the  right  auricle)  of  the 
venae  Thebesii,  small  veins  which  return  the  blood  from 
the  muscular  substance  of  the  heart, 
fo  ram'i  nate  (fo-r5m'T-nat),  fo  ram'i-nat  ed  (-nat'gd),  a. 

[L .  fora  min  at  us. ~\  Perforated  ;  having  foramina, 
for'a  min'i-fer  (fBr'd-min'T-fer),  n.  Zool.  One  of  the  Fo- 
raminifera. 

Fo-ram'i-nil'er-a  (fo-rSm'T-nTf'er-d),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  fr.  L. 
foramen ,  - aminis ,  a  foramen  -f-  ferre  to  bear.]  Zool.  An 
extensive  order  of  rhizopods,  generally  having  a  calcareous 
shell  which  in  many  forms  is  perforated  with  minute  holes 
for  protrusion  of  slender  pseudopodia,  whence  the  name  of 


Foraging  Ant  ( Eci- 
ton  sumichrasti). 
Small  worker,  en¬ 


tile  group.  In  some  cases  the  shell  is  formed  of  sand  grains, 
etc.,  which  are  cemented  together.  Usually  it  consists  of 
several  or  many 
communicating  ^  A  8 ^ 
chambers, formed 
successively ,  each 
larger  than  the 
precedingoneand 
often  arranged  in 
linear,  spiral,  or 
other  regular  se¬ 
ries.  There  may 
be  one  Or  more 
nuclei  in  the  con¬ 
tained  proto-  Foraminifera.  A  Textularia  mariw ;  B  Cas- 
plasm,  but  they  sii/ulina  crgssa;  C  Anomalina  variolatu ; 
do  not  correspond  D  Triloculina,  young  specimens  showing 
in  number  to  the  Pseudopodia;  E  Robulina  ariminensis ;  F 
chambers.  T  li  e  Gldbiyerina  bulloides.  All  enlarged. 

F oramin  ifera  are  mostly  marine  and,  with  some  exceptions, 
of  very  small  size.  Some  forms  (see  Globigerina  and  Bi- 
loculin a)  are  extraordinarily  abundant.  White  chalk 
and  nummulitic  limestone  consist  largely  of  their  shells. 
See  also  Nummulinid,e. 
fo  ram  i  nif'er-al  (fo-rSm'T-mf'er-dl) )  a. 
lo-ram  i-nif'er-ous  (fo-rSuRT-nlf'er-ds)  (  or 
raminifera  or  their  shells  ;  pertaining  to  the  Foraminifera. 
fo  ram '1- nous  (fo-rSm'I-nds),  a.  Having  foramina  ;  porous, 
for'ay  (f5r'a),  v.  t. ;  for'ayed  (-ad)  ;  for'ay-ing.  [ME. 
forrayen ,  prob.  fr.  (assumed)  OF.  furreier,  fr.  forrer  to  pil¬ 
lage,  fr.  the  source  of  F.  four  rage.  See  forage,  n.]  To 
ravage  in  search  of  spoils  ;  to  piilage. 

He  might./bra//  our  lands.  Scott. 

for'ay,  v.  i.  To  make  a  raid  ;  to  ravage  ;  pillage. 


Composed  of, 
or  containing,  Fo- 


1 1  is  pirates  had.  foray'd  on  Scottish  hill.  Scott. 

for'ay,  n.  [See  foray,  v .]  1.  A  sudden  or  irregular  in¬ 

cursion  for  war  or  spoils  ;  a  raid. 

The  servants  of  David  and  Joab  came  from  a  foray,  and 
brought  in  a  great  spoil  with  them.  2  Sam.  iii.  22  (Rev.  VerA. 

2.  Booty  ;  spoils  won  in  a  foray.  Ohs.  Oxf.  E.  D. 

3.  An  advance  guard.  Obs.  Oxf.  E.  D. 

for'ay  ©r  (-Sr),  n.  [Prob.  fr.  (assumed)  OF.  forreieor.  See 

foray,  v.]  1.  One  who  makes  or  joins  in  a  foray. 

2.  One  who  goes  before  ;  a  harbinger  ;  a  messenger.  Obs. 
for  bade',  for  bad'  (f5r-b5d'),  pret.  of  forbid. 
flty5*  Forbad  has  been  declared  obsolete  by  some  diction¬ 
aries,  but  is  still  in  common  use. 

II e  forbad  the  bishops.  Pollock  tf  Mail. 

for  bear'  (f5r-b£r'),  v.  t. ;  pret.  for-bore'  (-bor') ;  Archaic 
pret.  for-bare'  (-bfir') ;  p.p.  for-borne'  (-born' ;  201) ;  p. 
pr.  ct*  vb.  7i.  for-bear'ing.  [ME.  forberen,  AS .  forberan  ; 
for-  -j-  beran  to  bear.  See  bear  to  support.]  1.  To  bear  ; 
to  bear  with  ;  to  bear  up  against ;  to  endure  ;  control.  Obs. 

2.  To  avoid  ;  shun  ;  leave  alone  ;  part  with  ;  lose.  Obs. 

Forbear  his  presence.  Shak. 

3.  To  do  without ;  to  endure  the  privation  of ;  to  give  up  ; 
to  abstain  or  desist  from ;  to  refrain  from  doing,  using, 
expressing,  claiming,  pressing,  exacting,  punishing,  injur¬ 
ing,  etc.  ;  as,  he  forbears  his  revenge,  his  blows,  his  power, 
his  wrath,  his  debts,  his  claims,  his  enemy. 

This  nor  hurts  him  nor  profits  you  a  jot  ; 

Forbear  it  therefore.  Shak. 

Forbearing  one  another  in  love.  Eph.  iv.  2. 

for-bear',  V.  i.  1.  To  refrain  ;  abstain  ;  decline  ;  hold  back. 
Shall  I  go  .  .  .  to  battle,  or  shall  I  forbear  t  1  Kings  xxii.  6. 

2.  To  control  one’s  self  when  provoked  ;  to  be  patient. 

Both  bear  ana  forbear.  Old  Proverb. 

for  bear'  (f5r-b£r';  for'bfir),  fore'bear  (for'bfir  ;  for-bfir'), 
n.  [fore-  -\-  be  - f-  -C7%]  An  ancestor;  a  forefather  ;  —  usu¬ 
ally  in  the  pi.  Orig.  Scot.  “  Your  fo rbears  of  old.”  Scott. 
for-bear'ance  (fbr-bfir'&ns),  n.  1.  Act  of  forbearing,  wait¬ 
ing,  or  refraining  from  anything ;  the  exercise  of  patience. 

Have  a  continent, f  orbearance,  till  the  speed  of  his  rage  goes 
slower.  Snak. 

2  A  refraining  from  the  enforcement  of  what  is  due, 
whether  for  an  agreed  time  or  at  the  pleasure  only  of  the 
obligee.  Cf.  act,  n.,  1.  In  the  case  of  obligations,  as  on 
commercial  paper,  a  mere  forbearance,  or  mere  refraining 
from  enforcing  the  performance  of  the  obligation,  is  to  be 
distinguished  from  a  renewal,  or  a  forbearance  in  virtue 
of  an  agreement  by  which  the  obligee  relinquishes  his 
right  of  action  for  a  definite  period  or  until  a  date  certain. 

3.  Quality  of  being  forbearing  ;  indulgence  toward  of¬ 
fenders  or  enemies ;  long-suffering;  lenity. 

There  is,  however,  a  limit  at  which  forbearance  ceases  to  be  a 
virtue.  #  ‘  Burke. 

Syn.  —  Abstinence,  self-restraint;  mildness.  See  patience. 
for-bear'ant  (-ant),  a.  Forbearing.—  for  bear'ant-Iy,  adv. 
for-bid'  (f5r-btd'),  v.  t.  ;  pret.  for-bade',  for  bad'  (-bSd') ; 
p.p.  for-bid'den  (-bTd'’n)  ;  Archaic  p.p.  for-bid'  ;  p.  pr. 
A- vb.  n.  for-bid'ding.  [ME.  forbeden,  AS.  forbtodan  ; 
for-  -f-  beodan  to  bid;  akin  to  I).  verbieden,  G.  verbieten , 
Icel.  Jyri rbjo<5 a,  forbo&a,  Sw.  f  orbjuda,  Dan .  forbyde.  See 
bid,  v.  /.]  1.  To  command  against,  or  contrary  to;  to 

prohibit;  interdict;  as,  God  forbid  !  I  forbid  the  banns. 
2.  To  exclude  from,  or  warn  off,  by  express  command  ;  to 
command  not  to  enter. 


Have  I  not /or&iW  her  my  house  ?  Shak. 

3.  To  oppose,  binder,  or  prevent,  as  if  by  an  effectual 
command;  to  render  impossible;  as,  an  impassable  river 
fo7'bids  the  approach  of  the  army. 

4.  To  accurse  ;  blast.  Obs. 

He  shall  live  a  man  forbid.  Shak. 

5.  To  defy;  challenge.  Obs.  L.  A7idreivs. 

6.  To  countermand  ;  deny  ;  refuse.  Obs. 

Syn.— Debar,  prevent,  hinder,  preclude,  disallow,  pro¬ 
scribe.  —  Forbid,  prohibit,  interdict,  inhibit.  Forbid 


(the  Saxon  term)  is  the  more  direct  and  familiar,  prohibit 
(the  Latin  term),  the  more  formal  or  official ;  as,  “  Suffer 
the  little  children  to  come  unto  me,  and  forbid  them  not  ” 
{Mark  x.  14) ;  “The  powers  not  delegated  to  the  United 
States  by  the  Constitution,  nor  prohibited  by  it  to  the 
States  ”  ( Co7ist .  of  U.  S.).  To  interdict  (for  ecclesiastical 
usage,  see  defs.)  is  to  debar,  cut  off,  or  preclude,  esp.  by 
(or  as  if  by)  authoritative  command  :  as,  While  we  from 
interdicted  fields  retire”  (Pope);  ‘‘Cautious  he  pinches 
from  the  .  .  .  stalk  a  pimple,  that  portends  a  future  sprout, 
and  interdicts  its  growth  ”  (Coivper).  Inhibit,  in  modern 
usage,  always  connotes  check  or  restraint ;  as,  “  If  the  first 
[ instinct]  engenders  a  habit,  that  habit  will  inhibit  the 
application  of  the  second  instinct  ”  (  W.  Ja7nes). 
for-bid'  (f5r-bTd'),  v.  i.  To  utter  a  prohibition  ;  to  pre¬ 
vent  ;  hinder. 

for-bid'dance  (f5r-bld'dns),  ?j.  Act  of  forbidding  ;  prohi¬ 
bition  ;  command  or  edict  against  a  thing. 

The  6trict  forbiddunce.  Milton. 

for-bid'den  (-’n),  ]>.  a.  Prohibited  ;  interdicted. 

I  know  no  spells,  use  no  forbidden  arts.  Milton. 
Forbidden  City,  a  A  name  given  to  the  Tibetan  city  of 
Lassa.  because  of  the  hostility  of  the  lamas  to  foreign  vis¬ 
itors  other  than  pilgrims,  b  [From  Chin,  tzu a  chin*  che'ng 2, 
Purple  Forbidden  City.”]  I11  the  city  of  Peking,  China, 
the  walled  inclosure  of  about  a  square  mile  containing  the 
Imperial  Palace,  with  its  pleasure  grounds,  reception 
halls,  pavilions,  and  offices  of  state  ;  —  so  called  as  being 
closed  to  the  public.—  f.,  or  prohibited,  degrees.  Laic,  degrees 
of  consanguinity  or  affinity  within  which  marriage  is  for¬ 
bidden.  Present  English  law  forbids  all  marriages  between 
persons  lineally  related  and  in  general  between  all  others 
related  within  the  Levitical  degrees,  which  are  contained 
in  the  prohibitions  in  Leviticus  xviii.  These  in  general 
f<Drbid  marriage  between  persons  related  within  the  third 
civil-law  degree  of  relationship.  I11  the  United  States  in 
general  the  same  rule  obtains  with  various  modifications. 
By  the  present  canon  law  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
the  forbidden  degrees  iuclude  all  relationships  within  the 
fourth  canon-law  degree.  See  consanguinity.  If  lust.  —  f. 
fruit,  a  Any  coveted  unlawful  pleasure  ;  —  so  called  with 
reference  to  the  forbidden  fruit  of  the  Garden  of  Eden, 
b  Bot.  K  small  variety  of  shaddock.  The  name  is  also 
given  in  different  places  to  several  other  varieties  of  cit¬ 
rous  fruits,  c  A  kind  of  cordial  made  with  grai>e  fruit.  —  f. 
gauntlet,  in  medieval  armor,  a  gauntlet  the  fingers  of  which 
could  be  so  locked  that  a  weapon  could  not  be  struck  from 
the  wearer’s  grasp;  —  so  called  as  forbidden  by  the  rules 
of  tourney.  —  f.  time,  Scots  Laic,  close  season  for  game  fish. 

—  for-bld'den-ly,  adv.  —  lor-bld'den  ness,  n. 
for-bld'ding,  p.  pr.  &  vb.  71.  of  forbid.  Esp. :  p.  a.  Re¬ 
pelling  approach  ;  repellent  ;  raising  abhorrence,  aversion, 
or  dislike;  disagreeable;  prohibiting  or  interdicting ;  as, 
a  forbidding  aspect ;  a  forbidding  coast ;  a  forbiddmg  day. 

—  for-bid'ding-ly,  adv.  —  for-bld'ding-ness,  n. 

Syn.  —  Disagreeable,  unpleasant,  displeasing,  offensive, 
repulsive,  odious,  abhorrent. 

for-by',  for-bye'  (f5r-bi')  1  prep.,  adv.,  Ac  a.  [ for  -j- 

fore-by',  fore-bye'  (for-bi')  j  by.']  Archaic  or  Scot.  & 
Dial.  E7ig.  1.  As  preposition  :  a  Hard  by;  close  by  ;  near  ; 
of  motion,  past  or  close  past,  b  Before;  beyond.  Obs. 

C  By.  Obs.  “He  took  her  up  forby  the  lily  hand.”  Spe7i- 
ser.  d  Beside  ;  in  addition  to  ;  in  comparison  with ;  with 
the  exception  of ;  not  taking  account  of. 

You  are  none  the  worse,  forbye  a  scratch  or  two.  C.  Reade. 

2.  As  adverb:  a  Past;  along  ;  of  time,  gone  by  ;  of  mo¬ 
tion,  to  one  side  ;  aside. 

To  tell  her  if  her  child  went  ought  forby.  Chaucer. 

b  Besides  ;  in  addition  ;  over  and  above. 

3.  As  adjective  :  Uncommonly  good  ;  superior.  Dial. 
force  (fSrs;  201),  71.  [Of  Scand.  origin  ;  cf.  Icel.  fors,foss, 

Dan./cj.]  A  waterfall  ;  a  cascade.  Dial.  Eng. 

To  see  the  falls  or  force  of  the  river  Kent.  T.  Gray. 
force,  n.  [F.  force,  LL .  forcia,  fortia,  fr.  L.  f07'tis  strong. 
See  fort,  71.  ]  1.  Strength  or  energy  ;  active  power  ;  vigor  ; 
might ;  often,  an  unusual  degree  of  strength  or  energy  ; 
capacity  of  exercising  an  influence  or  producing  an  effect ; 
specif.  :  a  The  physical  strength  or  vigor  of  a  living  being, 
without  reference  to  its  use  or  effect.  Rare. 

But  Ida  stood  nor  6poke,  drain’d  of  her. force.  7'cnnyson. 
b  Power  to  affect  strongly  in  physical  relations  or  condi¬ 
tions  ;  as,  the  force,  of  a  blow  ;  the  force  of  the  tide  or  of 
an  electric  current,  c  Power  to  persuade  or  convince  or 
impose  obligation  ;  pertinency  ;  validity  ;  special  significa¬ 
tion  ;  binding  effect ;  as,  the  force  of  an  appeal,  argument, 
agreement,  or  expression. 

He  was,  in  the  full  force  of  the  words,  a  good  man.  Macaulay. 

2.  Strength  or  power  for  war,  whether  offensive  or  defen¬ 
sive  ;  as,  the  force  of  a  fortress  or  of  a  battleship  ;  hence, 
anybody  of  soldiers,  sailors,  or  marines;  —  often  in  the 
pi.  Hence,  a  body  of  men  prepared  for  action  ;  as,  the 
laboring  force  of  a  plantation  ;  the  police  force  (called  col¬ 
loquially  the  force). 

Is  Lucius  general  of  the/orces  ?  Shak. 

3.  Power,  violence,  compulsion,  or  constraint  exerted 
upon  a  person  or  thing;  specif.,  Law ,  strength  or  power, 
of  any  degree,  exercised  without  law,  or  contrary  to  law, 
upon  persons  or  things ;  violence.  In  cases  of  forcible 
entry,  robbery,  rape,  etc.,  the  word  force  is  generally  in¬ 
terpreted  as  including  not  only  actual  application  of  phys¬ 
ical  force,  but  such  threats  or  display  of  physical  force 
as  are  reasonably  calculated  to  inspire  fear  of  death  or 
bodily  harm. 

4  A  large  or  major  part,  portion,  quantity,  or  number. 

Obs.  or  Dial. 

The  fo4-rr  of  my  acquaintance  was  among  lawyers.  iudgeB,  and 
politicians.  Chants  Sumner. 


forage  master-  Mil.  An  official 
aharged  with  providing  and 
transporting  forage, 
for'age-ment.  n.  [OF.  forrage- 
Act  of  foraging.  Ohs. 
forage  plant.  A  plant  suitably 
for  use  as  forage  or  fodder, 
for'a-lite  (fbr'd-llt),  n.  [L .fn- 
rare  to  bore  -f  -life.']  Oral.  A 
marking  resembling  a  w’orm’s 
bnrrow  in  stratified  rocks, 
fo-ra'mi-na  (ff>-ram'Y-nd). 

/•/.  of  foramen,  [rate;  pierce.) 
fo-ram'i-nate,  r.  t.  To  perfo-| 
fo-ram'l  nose,  a.  [L.  foramino- 
sns.\  Foraminous.  O'is. 
for  a  min'u-late.  for  a-min'u- 
lose,  for'a  min'u-lous,  a.  Mi¬ 
nutely  foramina  tc. 
fo-ram'i-nule  ( fo-r&tn'T-nQl),  n. 
A  minute  foramen, 
fo-rane',  a. [See  korf.ion.]  Pert, 
to  a  remote  place  or  thing  ;  for¬ 
eign  ;  —  chiefly  in  vicar  forane. 


foranent.  Var.  of  fornent. 
for  as-much'  ( fSr'dz-mfich'), 

conj.  See  under  for,  j>rej>. 
fo'rate,  v.  1.  [L.  fora  tvs,  p.  p. 
of  forare  to  bore.l  To  perforate. 
Ohs.  [To  banish.  0  -  1 

for-ban'.n.G  [OF../b/*(.*»)frr/mV.l  I 
for-ban'lah.  > .  t.  (.OF.  for(s). 
banir.)  To  banish  ;  disinherit ; 
dispossess.  Ohs. 
for-bar',  t.  [OF.  forha rrrr : 
fors  outside  4-  barren  to  bar.] 
Obs.  l.  To  obstruct;  hinder; 
exclude  ;  prohibit ;  deprive. 

2.  To  confine  ;  shut  in  :  bar. 
for-bathe',  r.  t.  To  bathe  deep¬ 
ly.  Ohs.  (Ohs.  | 

for-bear'a-ble.o.  1.  Forbenrant.  | 
2.  That  may  be  forborne.  Ram. 
for  bear 'er,  n.  One  that  for¬ 
bears. 

for-bear'ing,  p.  nr.  tf  vb.  n.  of 
four  ear  -  for-bear 'ing-ly,a</t>. 
—  for-be&r'ing-ness,  n. 


for-beat',  -bete'.c.f.  To  beat  vio¬ 
lently  or  down  ;  overcome.  Ohs. 
forbes'ite  (fOrbz'It),  n.  [After 
one  I).  Forbes.']  Min.  A  grayish 
white  hydrous  flhrocry stall ine 
arsemite'of  nickel  and  cobalt, 
for  bid',  j>.  a.  Forbidden.  Ohs. 
for-bid 'da-ble  (fbr-Md'd-b’l).  a. 
See -able.  [dance.  RareA 
for-bid'dal  (-ol),  n.  Forbid- 1 
for  bid'der  (-?r),  n.  One  who 
forbids. 

for  bld'n.  Forbidden.  Ref.  Sp. 
for-bind',  v.  t.  [AS.yb/biViaow.] 
To  bind  up.  Ohs. 
forbisclien.  +  furbish. 
forbisne.  *f*  for  bysen. 
for-bite',  v.  t.  To  bite  deeply; 
to  bite  to  pieces.  Ohs. 
for-black',  a.  Very  black.  Ohs. 
for-bled',  a.  Ohs.  1.  Wasted 
with  bleeding. 

2.  Wet  with  blood, 
for-blend',  r.  t.  To  blind.  Obs. 


for-blend',  r.  t.  Confound.  Obs. 
forblisce,  v.  t.  [See  for-;  bliss.] 
To  make  happy .  Obs.  Ouf.E.D. 
for-blow',  v.  t .‘[AS .  forbldwnn .] 
To  blow  about ;  to  inflate.  Obs. 
for-bode'.  Var.  of  forebode. 
for-bode',  r.  t.  Sr  i.  To  forbid. 
Obs.  [BII>.  Obs.  | 

for-bode',  pret.  tr  p.  j>.  of  for-| 
for-bode',  n.  [AS.  fnrhodA  A 
forbidding  :  prohibition.  Obs. 
for-bo'den.  Obs.  p.  p.  of  forbid. 
forbonne.  +  for  ban. 
for  bore',  pret.  of  forbear. 
for  borne  ,  p.  />.  of  forbear. 
for-break',  v.  t.  [ AS.  forbrecan ."] 
To  break;  crush;  interrupt.  Obs. 
forbreide,  v.t.  Sr  i.  [AS .  tbrbreg- 
dan,  forbredan,  to  transform. 
See  for-;  braid,  v.  G]  To 
change  ;  pervert  ;  corrupt.  Obs. 
Oxf.  /•;.  D.  [breidk.  Ohs. | 
forbroiden,  a.  Old  p.  p.  of  fok-| 
forbroiden,  a.  [for-  4-  old  p.  p. 


of  braid,  AS.  hrogden,  confused 
with  broider.]  Embroider.  Obs. 
for-Vruise',  r.  t.  To  bruise  ex¬ 
ceedingly.  Obs. 
forbuge,  forbuwe.  r.  t.  [AS.  for- 
hugan.  See  for-  ;  bow  to  bend.] 
To  avoid  ;  shun.  Obs. 
for-burn',  v.  t.  tr  i.  [AS.  for- 
hsenian ,  v.  t .,forntornau,  v.  i.] 
To  injure  by  burning  ;  to  be  con¬ 
sumed.  Obs.  [violence.  Ohs. | 
for-burst',  v.  i.  To  burst  with  I 
for-buy',  v.  t.  To  ransom  ;  re¬ 
deem  ;  atone  for  ;  bribe.  Ohs. 
—  for-buy'er,  n.  Ohs. 
for-by'sen,  ».  [AS.  forebysen.) 
An  example  ;  pattern  ;  parable  ; 
proverb  ;  token.  Obs. 
for-by'sen.  v.  t.  To  furnish 
with,  or  as.  an  example.  Obs. 
for-bv'sen-ing,  n.  A  forby  sen. 
Ohs. 

for-carve',  v.  t.  [AS.  forceor- 
fan .]  To  cut  completely  ;  to 


cut  off.  down,  or  to  pieces.  Obs. 
for-cast'.r.G  Throwaway.  Obs. 
for'eat, //.  [Cf.  OF.  for  chat  a 
forked  stick  ;  cf.  Pr.  fourcat , 
fourchat.  See  fork.]  A  re6t 
for  a  musket.  Obs.  Scot. 

I  for  mat'  (frtrTA'),  n.  [F.]  In 
France,  a  convict  sentenced  to 
imprisonment  with  hard  labor  ; 
esp.,  one  who  formerly  would 
have  been  sent  to  the  galleys, 
for  catch',  v.  t.  [OF.  fnrsca- 
chier,  dial,  form  of  for(sy 
rhacier.]  To  drive  out.  Obs. 
force  (fors),  v.  t.  [OF.  force,  F. 
forces ,  shears,  fr.  L.forfex.]  To 
clip;  to  shear.  Obs.,  Scot.,  or 
Dial.  Eng. 

force,  v.  t.  To  farce;  stuff.  Obs. 
“  Malice  forced  with  wit.”  Shak. 
force,  n.  [From  force  to  farce.] 
Seasoning;  thick,  or  specially 
nutritious,  substance  ;  —  used 
only  in  gruel  of  force.  Obs. 


food,  foot ;  out,  oil ;  chair  ;  go  ;  sing,  igk  ;  ^hen,  thin ;  nature,  verdure  (250) ;  K  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144) ;  boN  ;  yet ;  zh  =  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Guide. 
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5.  Physics.  Any  action  between  two  bodies  which  changes, 
or  tends  to  change,  their  relative  condition  as  to  rest  or 
motion  ;  or,  more  generally,  which  changes,  or  tends  to 
change,  any  physical  relation  between  them,  whether  me¬ 
chanical,  thermal,  chemical,  electrical,  magnetic,  or  of 
any  other  kind  ;  as,  the  force  of  gravity  ;  cohesive  force  ; 
centrifugal  force.  See  dyne. 

6.  A  force  pump  or  its  plunger.  Obs. 

7.  -Act  of  forcing  a  player  or  a  card.  See  force,  v.  t.,  11. 

8.  The  upper  die  in  a  stamping  machine. 

9.  A  stroke  in  billiards  made  by  the  cue  striking  the  cue 
ball  just  below  the  center,  causing  it  to  rebound  or  check 
its  progress  sharply  after  striking  the  object  ball. 

10.  Consequence  ;  importance  ;  only  in  phrases  it  is ,  or  is 
not,  force,  or  of  force.  Obs. 

Syn.— Force,  violence,  compulsion,  coercion,  constraint, 
restraint  agree  in  the  idea  of  tne  exertion  of  power 
against  will,  wish,  or  consent.  Force  and  violence ,  regu¬ 
larly  in  this  connection  physical,  may  be  used  upon  either 
persons  or  things ;  compulsion,  coercion ,  constraint ,  re¬ 
straint,  either  physical  or  moral,  upon  personal  agents 
only  (except  in  certain  figurative  uses)  —  compulsion  and 
coercion  being  usually  exercised  upon  others  than  one’s 
self,  constraint  or  restraint  upon  either.  Force  (see  power), 
the  most  general  term,  implies  physical  power  exerted 
upon  persons  or  things;  as;  “  Rude  fishermen  .  .  .  by  force 
took  Dromio  ”  (Shak.).  Violence  denotes  the  unjust  or 
unwarranted  exercise  of  force,  usually  with  the  accom¬ 
paniment  of  vehemence,  outrage,  or  fury  ;  as,  “  They  will 
by  violence  tear  him  from  your  palace  ”  ( Shak .).  Compul¬ 
sion  and,  still  more,  coercion,  imply  the  application,  usu¬ 
ally  by  some  active  agent,  of  physical  or  (in  the  case  of 
coercion  more  frequently)  moral  force  to  control  the  action 
of  a  voluntary  agent ;  as,  “  I  will  give  no  man  a  reason 
upon  compulsion”  (Shak.) ;  coercion  by  threat  or  intimida¬ 
tion.  Constraint  and  restraint  may  be  exercised  either 
by  an  active  ugent  or  by  force  of  circumstances ;  constraint 
sometimes  denotes  an  urging  or  driving  to  action,  but 
more  frequently  implies  its  forcible  restriction  or  con¬ 
finement,  whereas  restraint  suggests  its  actual  hindrance 
or  curbing  ;  as,  “  The  lion  .  .  .  roared  with  sharp  con¬ 
straint  of  hunger”  (Shak.) ;  “  I  will  confess  .  .  .  without 
constraint  ”  (Shak.) ;  “Through  all  restraint  broke  loose 
he  wings  his  way  ”  (Milton).  For  the  more  specific  legal 
senses,  see  the  various  words. 

by  force  of,  by  means,  or  virtue,  of.  —  f.  and  arms,  Law,  an 
expression  (translating  L.  vi  et  armis)  used  in  old  indict¬ 
ments  and  declarations  in  trespass,  signifying  violence, 
actual  or  implied.— f.  of  an  explosive,  Ballistics,  the  pres¬ 
sure  per  unit  of  surface  exerted  by  the  gases  from  unit 
weight  of  explosive,  the  gases  occupying  unit  volume  at 
the  temperature  of  explosion.  The  unit  volume  occupied 
by  the  gases  is  exclusive  of  the  covolume  of  the  gases  and 
the  volume  of  any  residue.  —  in  f.,  valid ;  operative  ;  of  full 
virtue  ;  with  all  the  elements  of  strength  present ;  as,  the 
enemy  were  in  force  in  our  front ;  a  law  now  in  force. 

At  dinner  he  was  in  great  force.  Lockhart. 

—  of  f.  a  Valid ;  in  force,  b  Of  sufficient  force,  or  strength. 
Obs.  c  Of  necessity  ;  perforce.  Obs. 
force  (fore;  201),  v.  t.  ;  forced  (forst) ;  forc'ing  (for'sTng). 
[OF.  f order,  F.  forcer,  fr.  LL.  fortiare.  See  force,  n.~\ 

1.  To  do  violence  to  ;  esp.,  to  ravish  ;  to  violate  ;  to  com¬ 
mit  rape  upon.  “  To  force  their  monarch.”  Dryden. 

T o  force  a  spotless  virgin’s  chastity.  Shak. 

2.  To  constrain  or  compel  by  physical,  moral,  or  intellec¬ 
tual  means ;  to  coerce  ;  as,  masters  force  slaves  to  labor ; 
the  proofs  force  conviction  on  the  mind  ;  we  are  forced  by 
circumstances  to  adopt  this  course. 

3.  To  exert  to  the  utmost ;  to  urge  ;  hence,  to  strain  ;  to 
urge  to,  or  produce,  by  unnatural  effort ;  as,  to  force  a 
conceit  or  metaphor  ;  to  force  a  laugh. 

High  on  a  mounting  wave  my  head  I  bore, 

Forcing  my  strength,  and  gathering  to  the  shore.  Dryden. 
4  To  attack  fiercely.  Obs. 

6-  To  obtain  or  win  by  strength ;  to  take  by  violence  or 
struggle  ;  specif.  :  a  To  capture  by  assault ;  to  storm,  as  a 
fortress,  b  To  break  open,  as  a  gate  or  lock,  c  To  pass 
through  by  force,  as  a  hostile  country. 

6.  To  impel,  drive,  wrest,  extort,  get,  etc.,  by  main 
strength  or  violence  ;  —  with  a  following  adverb  or  prepo¬ 
sition,  as  along ,  away,  from,  into ,  through,  out,  etc. 

It  stuck  so  fast,  so  deeply  buried  lay, 

That  scarce  the  victor  forced  the  steel  away.  Dryden. 
To  force  the  tyrant  from  his  seat  by  war.  Shak. 

None  should  be  forced  into  religion.  Fuller. 

7.  To  impose  or  cause  by  natural  or  logical  necessity. 
This  build,  this  make  of  the  circle  .  .  .  forces  the  diameters 

to  be  equal.  Josiah  Royce. 

8-  To  put  in  force;  to  cause  to  be  executed;  to  make 
binding;  to  enforce.  Obs. 

9.  To  provide  with  forces;  to  reenforce;  to  strengthen 

by  soldiers  ;  to  man  ;  garrison.  Obs.  Shak. 

10.  To  allow  the  force  of  ;  to  value  ;  to  care  for.  Obs. 

For  me,  I  force  not  argument  a  straw.  Shak. 

11.  Playing  Cards,  a  To  cause  (a  player)  to  trump  by 
leading  a  suit  of  which  he  has  no  cards,  or  to  show  the 
strength  of  his  hand,  or  a  player  to  play  (a  particular  card), 
b  To  induce  one  to  take  (a  particular  card)  from  a  pack  in 
the  belief  that  he  is  choosing  freely  and  at  random. 

12.  Hort.  a  To  cause  to  develop  or  mature  by  artificial 
means  outside  of  the  usual  season  ;  as,  to  force  straw¬ 


berries  under  glass  for  winter  consumption,  b  To  hasten 
maturity  or  development  of  (flowers  and  fruits)  by  means 
of  a  high  temperature  ;  as,  to  force  lilies  for  Easter. 

13.  To  refine  and  clarify  wine.  Obs.  Oxf.  E.  D. 

Syn.  —  Compel,  constrain,  oblige,  necessitate,  coerce, 
drive,  press,  impel. 

force  (fors ;  201),  v.  i.  1.  To  use  violence;  to  make  violent 
effort ;  to  strive  ;  endeavor.  Obs.  or  R. 

Forcing  with  gifts  to  win  his  wanton  heart.  Spenser. 

2.  To  make  a  difficult  matter  of  anything  ;  to  trouble  one’s 
self;  hence,  to  force  of,  to  make  much  account  of.  Obs. 

Your  oath  once  broke,  you  force  not  to  forswear.  Shak. 

3.  To  be  of  force,  importance,  or  weight ;  to  matter.  Obs. 

4.  To  force  one’s  way ;  to  progress  by  force.  Now  Rare. 
Force  Bill  a  U.  S.  All  act  of  1833  making  provisions  to 

enforce  tariff  laws  in  South  Carolina,  b  The  Lodge  Fed¬ 
eral  Election  Bill,  designed  to  amend  and  enforce  the  elec¬ 
tion  laws  of  the  United  States,  esp.  in  the  South  ;  —  so 
called  by  its  opponents.  It  was  passed  by  the  House  of 
Representatives  in  1890,  but  was  defeated  in  the  Seuate 
in  1891. 

forced  (forst ;  201),  p.  a.  1.  Compelled  by  force  ;  invol¬ 
untary;  compulsory;  as,  forced  service. 

2.  Done  or  produced  with  force  or  great  labor,  or  by  ex¬ 
traordinary  exertion  or  pressure ;  strained  ;  as,  a  forced 
style  ;  a  forced  laugh  ;  a.  forced  march. 

3.  Artificial ;  artificially  made  or  treated.  Obs.  or  R. 
forced  currency,  Finance,  a  depreciated  currency  which  is  a 
legal  tender.  —  f.  discard.  Whist,  a  discard  when  any  discard 
involves  risk  of  loss.  —  f.  draft  or  draught.  See  draft,  ;t.,8. 

—  f.  heir,  Civil  Law,  an  heir  who  cannot  be  disinherited.  — 
f.  lead,  Whist,  specif.,  a  lead,  esp.  late  in  the  hand,  from 
a  short  suit.  —  f.  loan,  Finance,  a  loan  made  necessary 
by  exigencies;  specif.,  a  loan  made  as  an  extension  of 
a  previous  loan  which  cannot  conveniently  be  collected. 

—  t.  man.  Mil.,  one  drafted  or  pressed  into  service.  Obs. 
or  Hist.  —  f.  oscillations.  See  oscillation,  3.—  f.  quotation, 
Stock  Exchange ,  a  quotation  based  upon  a  fictitious  trans¬ 
action,  or  wash  sale.  —  f.  vibration,  Physics,  any  vibration 
the  frequency  of  which  differs  from  the  natural  period  of 
the  vibrating  body  and  which  is  imposed  upon  the  latter 
by  an  external  force ;  —  opposed  to  free  vibration. 

force'ful  (fors'fool),  a.  Full  of,  or  possessing,  force  ;  exert¬ 
ing,  or  impelled  by,  force  ;  forcible ;  mighty  ;  effective  ; 
violent.  —  force'ful  ly,  adv.  —  force'ful  ness,  n. 
force  function.  Math.  The  potential  of  the  forces  of  a  sys¬ 
tem.  It  does  not  exist  for  every  system, 
force'meat'  (fors'met'  ;  201),  n.  [Corrupt,  for  farce-meat, 
fr.  F.  farce  stuffing.  See  farce,  to.]  Cookery.  Meat 
chopped  fine  and  highly  seasoned,  either  served  alone  or 
used  as  a  stuffing  ;  farce. 

force'ment  (-mint),  n.  [Cf.  F.  for  cement. 1.  Act  of 
strengthening  ;  that  which  strengthens.  Obs. 

2.  Act  of  forcing  ;  compulsion.  Obs. 

It  was  imposed  upon  us  by  constraint ; 

And  will  you  count  such  forcement  treachery  ?  J.  Webster. 

3.  Ordnance.  The  excess  of  the  diameter  of  a  projectile 
over  that  of  the  bore  of  a  gun.  Obs. 

force  Polygon.  Mech.  A  closed  polygon  whose  sides,  taken 
in  order,  represent  in  magnitude  and  direction  a  system 
of  forces  in  equilibrium.  When  the  forces  are  parallel,  the 
force  polygon  reduces  to  a  straight  line, 
for'ceps  (tSr'sSps),  n.;pl.  E.  for'ceps  or,  rarely,  for'ceps-es 
(-Sz),  L.  for'ci-pes  (-sT-pez).  [L.  forceps,  -cipis ;  prob. 
fr.  formus  hot  -f-  capere  to  take.]  1.  A  pair  of  pincers 
or  tongs ;  an  instrument  for  grasping,  holding  firmly,  or 
exerting  traction  upon,  bodies  which  it  would  be  incon¬ 
venient  or  impracticable  to  seize  with  the  fingers,  esp.  one 
for  delicate  operations,  as  those  of  watchmakers,  surgeons, 
accoucheurs,  dentists,  etc. 

2.  Zodl.  A  forcepslike  part ;  esp.,  the  pair  of  curved  horny 
movable  appendages  at  the  end  of  the  abdomen  of  many 
insects,  as  earwigs. 

II  forceps  anterior  or  minor,  that  part  of  the  corpus  callosum 
which  curves  forw  ard  on  each  side  from  the  genu  into  the 
frontal  lobe  of  the  cerebrum.  —  f.  posterior  or  major,  that 
part  of  the  corpus  callosum  which  curves  backward  from 
each  side  of  the  splenium  into  the  occipital  lobe, 
force  pump.  Mach.  A  pump  having  a  solid  piston,  or 
plunger,  for  drawing 
and  forcing  a  liquid, 
as  water,  through  the 
valves,  as  d  i  s  t  i  n- 
guished  from  a  lift 
pump  with  a  valved 
piston.  It  is  adapted 
for  delivering  liquid 
at  a  considerable 
height  above  the 
pump,  or  under  a  con¬ 
siderable  pressure, 
fore'er  (for'ser  ;  201), 
n.  One  that  forces  or  ^ 
drives  ;  specif.,  Mech.  D  Vp"*f|  *:i 

a  The  solid  piston  of  Double.actin,  Force  Pump.  A  Plun?. 
a  force  pump ;  the  er .  /;  valves ;  C,  C  Air 

instrument  by  which  Chambers ;  D  Inlet  Pipe  ;  E  Outlet 
water  is  forced  in  a  Pipe, 
pump,  b  A  small  hand  pump  for  sinking  pits,  draining 
cellars,  etc.  c  A  bar  witli  which  to  force  window's. 


for'cl  ble  (for'st-b’l),  a.  [OF.  forcible  strong.]  1.  Effected 
by  force  used  against  opposition  or  resistance  ;  obtained 
by  compulsion  or  violence  ;  as,  forcible  entry  or  abduction. 

2.  Possessing  force  ;  characterized  by  force,  efficiency,  or 
energy  ;  powerful ;  efficacious  ;  impressive  ;  convincing. 

llov?  forcible  are  right  words  I  Job  v i.  25. 

Like  mingled  streams,  more  forcible  when  joined.  Prior. 

3.  Necessary  ;  obligatory  ;  valid.  Obs.  Oxf.  E.  D. 

Syn.  —  Violent,  powerful,  strong,  energetic,  mighty; 
potent,  weighty,  impressive,  influential.  See  cogent. 
forcible  entry  and  detainer,  Law,  the  entering  upon  aud  tak¬ 
ing  and  keeping  possession  of  land  or  a  tenement  by  actual 
force,  or  by  threats  or  display  of  force  menacing  life  or 
limb,  without  authority  of  law. 

forcing  (for'sTng  ;  201),  p.pr.  tt*  vb.  n.  of  force.  Esp.  : 
vb.  n.  Act  or  art  of  hasteuing  growth,  as  of  a  plant,  or 
development,  as  of  a  liquor ;  also,  a  preparation  used  in 
forcing  (a  liquor  or  the  like),  or  that  which  is  being  forced, 
forcing  bed  or  pit,  a  plant  bed  haying  an  under  layer  of  fer¬ 
menting  manure,  the  fermentation  yielding  bottom  heat 
for  forcing  plants ;  a  hotbed.  —  f.  cone.  Ordnance.  =  com¬ 
pression  slope. —  f.  engine,  a  fire  engine.  — f.  fit,  Mech.,  a 
force  fit.  See  fit,;?.,  2. — f.  house,  Hort.,  a  glasshouse  or 

freenhouse  in  which  plants  are  forced:  specif.,  one  for 
orcing  them  in  quantities  for  the  market.  —  f.  machine, 
Mach.,  a  powerful  press  for  putting  together  or  separating 
two  parts  that  are  fitted  tightly  one  into  another,  as  for 
forcing  a  crank  on  a  shaft.  —  f.  main,  the  delivery  pipe  of 
a  pump.  —  f.  pump.  =  force  pump. 
forc'lte  (for'slt ;  201),  n.  [From  force  strength.]  A  gel¬ 
atin  dynamite  in  which  the  base  is  a  low  explosive  com¬ 
posed  principally  of  sodium  nitrate, 
ford  (ford  ;  201),  n.  [AS.  ford  ;  akin  toG.  furl,  Icel .fjorSr 
bay,  and  to  E.  fare.  See  fare,  v.  i. ;  cf.  frith  arm  of  the 
sea,  port  harbor.]  1.  A  place  in  a  river,  or  other  water, 
where  it  may  be  passed  by  man  or  beast  on  foot,  by  wading. 

He  swam  the  Esk  river  where  ford  there  was  none.  .Scoff. 
2.  A  stream  ;  a  current.  Poetic. 

Permit  my  ghost  to  pass  the  Stygian  ford.  Dryden. 
3.  A  ferry  operated  by  men  wading  in  the  water.  Phil.  I. 
ford,  v.  t.  ;  ford'ed  ;  ford'ing.  To  pass  or  cross,  as  a  river 
or  other  water,  by  a  ford  ;  to  wade  through, 
ford,  v.  i.  To  cross  a  body  of  water  by  a  ford  ;  to  wade. 
Ford.  Mistress  One  of  the  “  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor” 
in  Shakespeare’s  play  of  that  name.  Sir  John  Fal staff 
makes  love  to  her,  and  she  encourages  his  attentions  for  a 
time,  in  order  that  Mistress  Page  and  she  may  expose  him. 
Master  Ford  is  her  unreasonably  jealous  husband, 
for  do'  (f5r-ddo'),  fore-do'  (for-;  201),  v.  t. ;  pret.  -did' 
(-did') ;  p.p.  -done'  (-dun') ;  p.pr.  &  vb.  n.  -do'ing  (-doo'- 
Tng).  [ME.  fordon ,  AS.  fordon;  for-  -\-dbn  to  do.  See 
for-;  do,  v.  i.]  1.  To  kill,  abolish,  do  away  with,  or  de¬ 

stroy  ;  to  undo  ;  ruin.  Archaic. 

This  is  the  night 

That  either  makes  me  or  fordoes  me  quite.  Shak. 
2.  To  overcome  with  fatigue  ;  to  exhaust.  Only  in  p.  p. 

All  with  weary  task  fordone.  Shak. 

fore  (for  ;  201),  inter  j.  [Short  for  before.]  Golf.  A  word  of 
warning  cried  by  a  player  about  to  strike  the  ball  to  per¬ 
sons  in  the  probable  line  of  its  flight, 
fore,  adv.  [AS.  fore ,  adv.  &  prep.,  another  form  of  for. 
See  for  ;  cf.  former,  foremost.]  1.  In  the  part  that  pre¬ 
cedes  or  goes  first ;  now'  only  as  opposed  to  aft ;  specif., 
Naut.,  in  or  towards  the  bows  of  a  ship. 

2  Formerly;  previously;  afore.  Obs.  Shak. 

fore  and  aft.  Naut.  a  From  stem  to  stern  ;  lengthwise  of 
the  vessel ;  —  in  distinction  from  athwart .  b  In,  at,  or 
towards  both  the  bow  and  stern  ;  back  and  forth  between 
bow  and  stern.  —  fore-and-aft  rigged,  Naut.,  not  rigged  with 
square  sails  attached  to  yards,  out  with  sails  bent  to  gaffs 
or  set  on  the  masts  or  on  stays  in  the  midship  line  of 
the  vessel.  See  schooner,  sloop,  cutter. 
tore,  prep.  &  con  j.  Obs.  1.  Before;  —  sometimes  w'ritten 
\fore  as  if  a  contraction  of  afore  or  before . 

2.  =  for,  prep.,  in  senses  of  in  aid  of,  because  of,  etc. 
fore,  a.  [See  fore,  adv. ]  Advanced,  as  compared  with 
something  else  ;  toward  the  front ;  being  or  coming  first, 
in  time,  place,  order,  or  importance  ;  preceding  ;  anterior  ; 
antecedent  ;  earlier  ;  forward  ;  —  opposed  to  back  or  be¬ 
hind  ;  as,  the  fore  part  of  a  gown  ;  the  fore  part  of  a  day. 

The  free  will  of  the  subject  is  preserved,  while  it  is  directed  by 
the  fore  purpose  of  the  state.  Southey. 

The  phrases  beginning  with  fore,  a.,  are,  for  ease  of 
reference,  distributed  in  the  main  Vocabulary, 
fore,  n.  The  front ;  hence,  that  which  is  in  front ;  the 
fore  or  front  part  of  anything,  as  afore  quarter  of  beef,  or, 
Naut.,  the  foremast,  or  sometimes  the  bows, 
at  the  fore,  Naut.,  hoisted  on  the  foremast,  usually  at  the 
masthead  ;  —  said  of  a  flag  so  raised  as  a  signal  for  sailing, 
etc.  —  to  the  f.  a  Present ;  alive  ;  within  call,  b  Of  money, 
credit,  an  estate,  etc.,  available,  ready  for  use.  c  In  ad¬ 
vance  ;  to  the  front ;  in  a  prominent  position, 
fore-  (for- ;  201).  [See  fore,  adv.~\  A  prefix  denoting  be¬ 
fore,  either  in  position  or  time ;  used  :  1.  ( Accent  usu¬ 

ally  on  verbal  element)  In  verbs,  verbal  adjectives  and 
nouns,  and  nouns  of  agency  or  action,  with  the  sense  of : 
a  In  front;  as,  forerunner,  b  Beforehand ;  as,  foretell. 
2.  (Accent  usually  on  prefix)  In  other  nouns,  with  the 
sense  of :  a  Front ,  either  indicating  that  the  thing 


force'a-ble.  +  forcible. 
force' able,  a.  That  may  be 
forced.  Rare. 

force'age.  n.  Enforcement.  Obs. 
||  force  de  ehe-val'  (/*’.  fors'  d5 
sh5-val').  [F.]  Mech.  See  horse 

POWER,  2.  [FORCED.  | 

forc'ed-ly  (f5r'sSd-lY),  adv.  of  | 
forc'ed-ne38  (-n  -s),  n.  See  -ness. 
force  feeding.  Feeding  (poultry, 
etc.)  by  pushing  food  forcibly 
down  tne  throat,  as  by  a  cram¬ 
ming  machine, 
force  fit.  See  fit,  n.,  2. 
force'less,  a.  See  -less. 
force 'let,  n.  1.  [Cf.  LL.  forcelle- 
tum,  and  E .force.]  A  small  fort. 
Obs. 

2.  [OF.  forceret,  dim. of /orcier.] 
A  small  forcer  or  chest.  Obs. 
force'ly,  a.  Strong  ;  vigorous. 
Obs.  —  adv.  Powerfully.  Obs. 
||  force'  majeure'  (ffirs/mn/- 
zhflr').  [F.]  Superior  or  irre¬ 
sistible  force  ;  —  cniefly  used  in 
law  as  equivalent,  or  nearly  so, 
to  act  of  God  or  inevitable  acci¬ 
dent  (see  those  phrases), 
forcene.  u.  ».  [F .  for cener,  OF. 
for  setter. ]  To  grow  mad.  Obs. 
||  for'ce-nd'  (f&r's’-na'),  a.  [F.] 
Her.  Rearing  ;  —  said  of  a  horse. 


forcenery.  n.  [F.  forcenerie , 
OF.  forsenerie .]  M adness.  Obs. 
force'ness,  n.  Force.  Obs. 
force  piece.  Mining.  A  timber 
in  a  level  shaft  to  keep  the 
ground  open. 

force  pipe  The  working  cylin¬ 
der  for  a  force-pump  plunger, 
force'-put',  n.  An  inevitable 
action.  Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 
for'cer,  n.  [OF.  forcier .]  A 
coffer  ;  chest.  Obs. 
for'cet.w.  [Cf.  forcer  a  coffer.] 
A  small  coffer  or  forcer.  Obs. 
for-chase',  v.  t.  [OF.  for(s)~ 
chacier.]  To  chase;  to  weary  Dy 
pursuing.  Obs.  [fourchee*! 
for'che  (fdr'sha), a.  Her.  =  | 
torches,  n.  vl.  [OF.  forches,  F. 
fonrehet ,  pi.]  Gallows.  Obs. 
for'chure,  n.  [OF.  forcheiire .] 
The  fork  of  the  legs.  Obs. 
for'ei-bil'i-ty  (fdr'sY-bYl'Y-tY), 
n.  Forcible  quality  or  condition, 
for'ci-bl.  Forcible.  Ref.  Sp. 
for'ci-ble-fee'ble,  a.  [See  fee- 
i  ble,  to.]  Seemingly  vigorous, 
I  but  really  weak  or  insipid, 
for'ci-ble-ness.  n.  See  -ness. 
for'ci-bly,  adv.  of  forcible. 
forc'ing-ly,  adv.  of  forcing. 

;  for 'ci  pal  (fdr'sY-pdl),  a.  Of 


the  nature  of  forceps.  Obs. 
for'ei-pate  (-pat),  a.  Forceps¬ 
like  ;  deeply  forked.  [cipate.J 
for'ci-pat'ed  (-pat'ed),  a.  For-| 
forci-pa'tion  f-pa'shi/n),  n. 
Torture  by  pinching  with  for¬ 
ceps.  Obs.  or  Hist. 
for'ci-pres'sure  (fdr'sY-prCsh'- 
flr),  n.  [L.  forceps,  - cipis ,  for¬ 
ceps  -4-  E.  pressure .]  Surg.  Com¬ 
pression  of  a  blood  vessel  with  a 
forceps  to  arrest  hemorrhage, 
for-cip'u-late  (f5r-slp'tl-lstt),  a. 
Like  a  small  forcepA. 
for'eive.  a.  Forcible.  Obs. 
for-cleave',u.  t.  Tocleave  asun¬ 
der.  Ohs.  [hunger.  Ob*.  I 
for-clem',  v.  t.  To  pinch  with| 
for-cling',  v.  i.  ( AS.  forclingan.] 
To  wither  ;  shrink.  Ohs. 
for-close'.  Var.  of  foreclose. 
for-clutch',  v.  t.  ?  To  cramp. 
Obs.  [Ohs.  I 

for-cold'.a.  Exceedingly  cold.  | 
for-couth',  a.  [AS.  forciiN. ] 
Worthless  ;  infamous.  Obs. 
forcracche.  v.  t.  [See  for-  ; 
scratch.]  To  scratch  all  over. 
Obs. 

forcrased.  p.  a.  [Cf.  craze,  v.] 
Fallen  in  ruins.  Obs. 


for-cremp',  v.  i.  [Cf.  MUG. 
verkrempf en  to  draw  together, 
and  E.  cremp,  cramp.)  ?  To  be¬ 
come  erampea.  Obs. 
for-crook'ed,  a.  Crooked.  Obs. 
for-curse',  v.t.  [AS .forcursian.] 
|  To  curse.  Obs.  [cut  off.  Obs.  I 
for-cut',  v.  t.  To  cut  to  pieces;  | 
for-ewid'dare,  ».  [for-,  equiv. 
to  fore  4-  ME.  ewidden  to  say, 

!  AS .ewiddian,  akin  to  E.  quoth.] 
\  Foreteller.  Obs. 
for'ey  ( fOr'sI ;  201),  a.  1 .  Forci- 
|  hie  :  strong.  Obs. 

2.  Good  ;  promising  ;  —  said  of 
I  harvest  weather.  Scot. 
ford  d*  forth,  fourth. 
ford'a-ble  (ffir'dd-b’l  ;  201),  a. 
See -able.  —  ford'a-ble-ne88.  n. 
for-dead',  a.  Utterly  dead.  Obs. 
for'deal  .  n.  [fore-  4-  deal,  n.,  1. 
Cf.  G.  vortheil.]  Advantage  ; 
position  of  vantage.  Obs. 
for 'deed',  to.  A  deed  for  some 
!  one  :  benefit.  Obs. 
for-deem',  v.  t.  [AS .for demon.] 
!  To  doom  ;  condemn.  Obs. 
for-deif'it,  p.  a.  [  for-  4-  (leave, 
v.]  Deafened.  Ohs.  Scot. 
for'der.  Obs.  or  dial.  Eng.  var. 
of  FURTHER.  [Ofe.l 

for-dewed', p. a.  Wet  with  dew.  | 


For'di-cid'i-a  (ford  1-etd'Y-d ), 
n.pl.  [L.]  Rom.  Relig.  A  fes¬ 
tival  in  honor  of  Mother  Earth 
( Tellus ,  or  Terra,  Mater)  held 
April  15,  the  characteristic  sacri¬ 
fice  being  a  pregnant  cow. 
for-dight',  p.  a.  [for-  4-  dight, 
v.]  Prepared.  Ohs. 
fordilghe,  v.  t.  [AS.  fordil(i)- 
gianA  To  exterminate.  Obs. 
for-dill',v.<.  To  assuage.  Obs. 
for-dim',?’.  t.  [ AS.fordimmian .] 
To  obscure.  Obs.  [Obs.  \ 

for  din',  v.  t.  To  fill  with  din. | 
ford'ing,  n.  Act  of  crossing  a 
ford  :  also,  a  ford, 
for-dit',  v.  t.  [AS.  fordyttan.) 
To  shut  up.  Ohs. 
ford'less.  a.  See  -less. 
for  done'  (fhr-dfin'),  fore-done' 
(for-), j).  a.  See  fordo. 
for-do'vered,  a.  [See  for-; 
DOVES,  r.l  Overcome  with 
slumber.  Obs.  Scot. 
for-draw',  v.  To  draw  along;  to 
rend  or  tear,  ns  on  the  rack.  Obs. 
for-dread'.r.r.  To  be  afraid  (of). 
Obs.  [by  dreaming.  Obs.  | 

for-dreamed  r’,p.  a.  Exhausted! 
for-drench',  r.  t.  8r  i ■  To  intoxi¬ 
cate  ;  to  drown.  Obs. 
for- drive',  v.  t.  [AS .j'ordrifan.] 


To  drive  about;  to  drive  here 
and  there.  Obs. 
for-drunk'en,  a.  [AS.  f  o  r- 
druncen,  p.  p.]  Utterly  drunk  ; 
very  drunk.  Obs.  or  Scot. 
for-dry',r.r\  To  dry  up  entirely. 
Obs.  [ered.  Obs.  I 

for-dry'.o.  Entirely  dry;  with-l 
for- dull',  v.  t.  To  stupefy.  Obs. 
fordwine,  v  i.  [AS.  ford  win  an.] 
To  dwindle  away  ;  to  decay  ;  to 
disappear.  Obs.  [/core.  I 

ford'y,  a.  Abounding  in  fords.  | 
fordyrked,  p.  a.  [See  fob-; 
derk,  ?’.]  Darkened.  Obs. 
fore,  d*  fear,  furrow. 
fore.  Obs.  pret.  of  fare. 
fore  (for),  to.  [AS.  for,  fr.  faran 
to  go.  See  fare,  v.  i.]  Journey; 
way  ;  track  ;  advance ;  course 
or  method  of  proceeding.  Obs. 
fore'a-cre  (dial.  fCr'a-kfir),  to. 
[fore-  -f  acre.]  A  headland  in 
a  field.  Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 
fore-act',  r.  t.  fr  i.  See  fore-,  1  b. 
fore'-a-dapt',  i*.  t.  See  fore-, 
lb.  [lb.  I 

fore  ad  mon'ish.r.L  See  fore-, I 
fore  ad  vise',  v.  t.  See  fore-,  1  b. 
fore'-a  gains',  fore  -a  gainst '» 
prep.  Fornenst.  Obs. 
fore'-age  \  to.  See  fore-,  2  b. 
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named  is  in  front ;  as,  fore  lock  ;  or  denoting  the  front  part 
of  it ;  as,/orearm.  b  Preceding  in  time ,  either  indicating 
that  that  named  is  anterior  ;  as,  fore  father  ;  or  (chiefly 
Scot.)  denoting  the  early  part  of  it ;  as, /oreday,  morning, 
-fore-and-aft',  a.  1.  Lying,  running,  or  acting  in  the 
general  line  of  the  length  of  a  vessel,  or,  by  extension,  of 
other  objects,  as  houses;  longitudinal;  as,  fore-and-aft 
sails  or  stays  ;  a  fore-and-aft  shot. 

2.  Of  a  vessel  or  rig,  having  mainly  fore-and-aft  sails, 
fore-and-aft  road,  Logging ,  a  skid  road  made  of  logs  laid 
lengthwise.  —  f.  sail,  any  sail  not  supported  by  a  yard  or 
yards,  usually  carried  on  a  gaff,  or  stay,  with  or  without  a 
boom.  —  f.  tackle.  See  tackle. 

fore-and-aft'er,  n.  Colloq.  1.  Naut.  a  A  vessel,  esp.  a 
schooner,  with  a  fore-and-aft  rig.  b  Anything  arranged 
fore  and  aft,  as  a  longitudinal  timber  dividing  a  hatchway. 

2.  A  cocked  hat  with  the  peak  in  front ;  also,  a  cap  with 
peaks  back  and  front. 

lore' arm'  (for'arm'),  n.  Anat.  That  part  of  the  arm  or  fore 
limb  between  the  elbow  and  the  wrist ;  the  antebrachium. 
lore-arm'  (for- arm';  201),  v.  t.  ;  -armed'  (-armd') ;  -arm'- 
ing.  To  arm  or  prepare  for  attack  or  resistance  before¬ 
hand. 

lore  bay,  or  fore'bay'  (for'ba';  201).  n.  a  A  reservoir  or 
canal  from  which  water  is  immediately  taken  to  run  a 
water  wheel,  turbine,  or  the  like ;  the  discharging  end  of 
a  pond  or  mill  race,  b  Naut.  A  sick  bay.  Obs.  or  R. 
lore'beam7  (for'bem'),  n.  The  breast  beam  of  a  loom, 
fore  bode'  (for-bod';  201),  v.  t. ;  fore-bod'ed  (-bod'Sd) ; 
fore-bod'ing  (-bod'Tng).  1.  To  foretell  portend. 

2.  To  be  prescient  of ;  to  have  an  inward  conviction  of, 
esp.  of  coming  ill  or  misfortune  ;  to  augur  despondingly. 

Foreboding  nothing  but  wars  and  desolation.  Middleton. 
Syn.  —  Predict,  prognosticate,  augur,  presage,  portend, 
betoken.  See  foretell. 

fore  bode',  v.  i.  To  foretell ;  presage  ;  augur. 

If  l  forebode  aright.  Hawthorne. 

fore-bod'ing  (for-bod'Tng),  p.  pr.  tfc  vb.  n.  of  forebode. 
Esp.  :  vb.  n.  Presage,  prediction,  or  presentiment,  esp.  of 
coming  evil ;  a  portent. 

I  have  a  sort  of  foreboding  about  him.  H.  James. 
Syn.  — See  apprehension. 

fore'bod  y  (for'bbd'T),  n.  Shipbuilding.  The  part  of  a  ship 
forward  of  the  largest  or  midship  cross  section  ;  —  distin¬ 
guished  from  middle  body  and  afterbody. 
fore'brain'  (-bran'),  n.  Anat.  a  The  anterior  of  the  three 
primary  vesicles  or  divisions  of  the  developing  brain  of 
vertebrates ;  also,  that  part  of  the  brain  of  the  adult  (the 
prosencephalon  and  thalamencephalon)  which  develops 
from  it.  b  In  a  narrower  sense,  the  prosencephalon  only, 
fore'car'  (for'kar'),  n.  A  light  two-wheeled  carriage  for  a 
passenger,  forming  the  front  of  one  kind  of  tricycle,  esp. 
of  one  converted  from  a  bicycle  or  motor  cycle, 
fore'car  riage  (-kSr'Tj),  n.  a  The  forward  part  of  the  run¬ 
ning  gear  of  a  four-wheeled  carriage,  adapted  so  as  to  per¬ 
mit  the  two  front  wheels  to  turn  independently  of  the  hind 
wheels,  b  The  frame  over  the  front  wheels  of  a  locomo¬ 
tive  wagon  or  engine,  c  =  forecab.  d  A  small  carriage 
at  the  front  end  of  a  plow  beam. 

.fore-cast'  (for-kast/),  v.  t.;  -cast',  also  -cast'ed  ;  -cast'ing. 

1.  To  plan  beforehand;  to  scheme  ;  project ;  foreordain. 
He  shall  forecast  his  devices  against  the  strongholds.  Dan.  xi.  24. 

2.  To  foresee  ;  to  calculate,  or  consider,  beforehand. 

It  is  wisdom  to  .  .  .  forecast  consequences.  L' Estrange. 

3.  To  draw  a  forecast  from  the  study  of  ;  as,  to  forecast 
the  weather. 

4.  To  serve  as  a  forecast  of ;  as,  these  events  forecast  war. 
Syn.  —  See  foretell. 

fore-cast',  V.  i.  1.  To  contrive  or  plan  beforehand. 

If  it  happens  as  I  did  forecast.  Milton. 

2.  To  calculate  the  future;  to  foresee,  or  foretell, 
fore 'cast'  (for'kast'),  n.  1.  Previous  contrivance  or  de¬ 
termination  ;  hence,  a  plan  ;  design.  Obs.  or  R. 

The  forecast  and  predetermination  of  the  gods.  Addison. 

2.  Foresight  of  consequences,  and  provision  against  them  ; 
prevision  ;  forethought. 

ITis  calm,  deliberate  forecast  better  fitted  him  for  the  council 
•  than  the  camp.  Prescott. 

3.  A  prophecy  or  estimate  of  a  future  happening  or  condi¬ 
tion  ;  an  indication  of  what  may  be  expected  ;  a  premon¬ 
itory  sign  ;  as,  weather  forecasts. 

He  founded  the  .  .  .  model  school  for  girls  —  the  forecast  of 
that  system.  Harper's  Mag. 

fore-cast'er  (f5r-kas'ter ;  201),  n.  One  who  forecasts  ;  esp., 
one  who  forecasts  the  weather  officially, 
iore'cas-tle  (for'kas-’l  ;  naut.  fok's’l),  n.  Naut.  a  A  short 
upper  deck  forward,  raised  like  a  castle,  to  command  an 
enemy’s  decks.  Obs.  or  Hist,  b  That  part  of  the  upper 
deck  of  a  vessel  forward  of  the  foremast,  or  of  the  fore 
channels,  c  In  merchant  vessels,  the  forward  part  of  the 
vessel,  where  the  sailors  live,  either  under  the  deck  or  in 
a  compartment  partly  or  wholly  raised  above  the  deck, 
fore-close'  (for-kloz'),  V.  t.  ;  fore-closed'  (-klozd') ;  fore¬ 
closing  (-kloz'Tng).  [F.  forclos,  p.  p.  of  forelore  to  ex¬ 
clude  ;  OF.  fors,  F.  hors ,  except,  outside  (fr.  L.  foris  out¬ 
side)  -f-  F.  clore  to  close.  See  foreign  ;  close,  v.  A] 


1-  To  shut  out ;  to  debar;  prevent  hinder;  preclude. 

2.  To  close  ;  to  block  up  ;  to  bar.  Obs. 

3.  Law  of  Mortgages,  a  To  bar  or  cut  off  (as  one  having 
an  equity  of  redemption)  for  a  default  in  payment  of  what 
is  due  ;  to  take  away  the  equity  of  redemption  from,  b  To 
subject  to  foreclosure  proceedings  ;  to  take  away  the  right 
of  redeeming.  See  equity  of  redemption,  mortgage. 

4.  To  close,  or  complete,  beforehand. 

5.  To  hold  exclusively. 

fore  clo'sure  (for-klo'zliur),  n.  A  proceeding  which  bars  or 
extinguishes  a  mortgagor’s  right  of  redeeming  a  mortgaged 
estate.  The  term  is  specifically  applied  to  the  proceedmg 
instituted  in  a  court  of  chancery  or  equity  by  a  bill  of 
foreclosure,  and  called  a  strict  foreclosure,  resulting  in  the 
forfeiture  of  the  right  to  redeem  and  the  vesting  of  the 
estate  in  the  mortgagee  in  perpetuity.  This  is  distinct 
from  the  statutory  foreclosure,  also  made  by  a  suit  in 
equity,  which  involves  the  satisfaction  of  the  debt  to  the 
extent  made  possible  by  a  sale  of  the  mortgaged  property. 
Under  the  strict  foreclosure  the  proceeding  is  completed 
by  the  judgmeut  of  the  court;  in  the  statutory  proceedings, 
by  the  sale  under  foreclosure.  Other  methods,  called  legal 
foreclosure,  barring  the  equity  of  redemption,  are  in  use  in 
some  of  the  United  States  by  proceedings  at  law  instead 
of  equity,  as  by  writ  of  entry  or  ejectment  or  scire  facias, 
fore'course  (for'kors' ;  201),  n.  Naut.  The  lowermost  sail 
on  the  foremast  of  a  square-rigged  vessel ;  the  foresail. 
See  sail,  Illust. 

fore'court'  (for'kort' ;  201),  n.  The  outer,  or  front,  court 
of  a  building  or  group  of  buildings. 

fore'deck  (-dSk'),  n.  Naut.  The  fore  part  of  a  deck,  esp. 
the  main  deck. 

fore'doom  (for'doom'),  n.  Doom  or  sentence  in  advance; 
destiny.  kk  A  dread  foredoom Southey. 
f ore-doom'  (for-doom';  201),  v.  t. ;  fore-doomed'  (-doomd') ; 
fore-doom'ing.  1.  To  doom  beforehand  ;  to  predestinate. 

Thou  art  foredoomed  to  view  the  Stygian  state.  Dry  den. 
2.  To  predict  as  a  doom  or  destiny  ;  to  forecast.  Rare. 
fore  eccentric.  The  eccentric  that  imparts  a  forward  mo¬ 
tion  to  the  valve  gear  and  the  engine, 
fore  edge.  Also  for'edge'  (for'gj' ;  201).  The  front  edge 
of  a  book  or  folded  sheet,  etc. 

fore  end,  or  fore'-end',  n.  a  The  forward,  or  front,  end, 
or  part,  b  The  earlier  part ;  beginning.  Rare  or  Dial. 

The  fore  end  of  my  time.  Shak. 

C  In  firearms,  the  part  of  the  stock  under  the  barrel,  for¬ 
ward  of  the  trigger  guard. 

fore'fa  ther  (for'fa'ther ;  201),  n.  One  who  precedes  an¬ 
other  in  the  line  of  genealogy  in  any  degree,  but  usually 
in  a  remote  degree  ;  an  ancestor.  —  fore'fa  ther  ly,  a. 
Fore'fa  thers’  Day  (-fa/therz).  The  anniversary  of  the  day 
(December  21, 1620)  on  which  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  landed  at 
Plymouth,  Massachusetts.  On  account  of  a  mistake  in 
reckoning  the  change  from  Old  Style  to  New  Style,  it  has 
generally  been  celebrated  on  the  22d.  U.  S. 
fore-feel'  (for-fel'),  v.  t. ;  pret.  &  p.  p.  -felt'  (-fglt');  p.pr. 

vb.  n.  -feel'ing.  To  feel  beforehand  ;  to  have  a  presen¬ 
timent  of.  “  The  great  sea  forefeels  winds.”  Chapman. 
fore'fin  ger  (for'fiq'ger ;  201),  n.  The  finger  next  to  the 
thumb;  the  index  finger. 

fore'foot'  (-fdot'),  n.;  pi.  -feet  (-fet').  1.  One  of  the  anterior 
feet  of  a  quadruped  or  multiped  ;  —  written  also  fore  foot. 
2.  Shipbuilding.  In  wooden  ships,  an  upward-curving 
timber  connecting  the  forward  end  of  the  keel  to  the  stem, 
fore'front  (-frunt'),  n.  Foremost  part  or  place, 
fore'gang'er  (-gSng'er),  n.  [Prop.,  a  goer  before  ;  cf.  G. 
vorg'dnger.  See  fore;  gang.]  1.  One  that  goes  before.  Obs. 
2.  Naut.  a  A  short  rope  grafted  on  a  harpoon,  to  which 
the  longer  line  is  attached,  b  A  length  of  stouter  rope  or 
chain  than  the  rest  of  the  cable,  next  to  an  anchor, 
fore  go'  (for-go';  201),  v.  t.  &  i.  ;  pret.  fore-went'  (-wSnt')  ; 
p.p.  fore-gone'  (-g5n') ;  p.  pr.  cfc  vb.  n.  forr-go'ing.  [AS. 
foregan  ;  fore  -f -  gan  to  go;  akin  to  G.  vorgehen  to  go  be¬ 
fore,  precede.  See  fore  ;  go,  v.  /.]  To  go  before  ;  to  pre¬ 
cede.  “  A  thought  foregone.”  Wordsworth. 

For  which  the  very  mother’s  fac e  forewent 
The  mother’s  special  patience.  Mrs.  Browning. 

fore-go',  v.  t.  ct*  i.  To  pass  by,  neglect,  renounce,  refrain, 
etc.  —  fore-go'er,  fore  gone',  etc.  See  forgo  (which  is 
historically  the  better  spelling). 

fore-go'er  (-go'er),  n.  1.  One  who  goes  before  ;  specif.  : 
a  A  messenger  sent  ahead,  as  a  king’s  purveyor  ;  a  fore¬ 
runner.  Obs.  b  One  who  leads  or  goes  in  the  van  ;  an 
example,  c  A  predecessor ;  an  ancestor. 

2.  Naut.  A  foreganger  of  a  harpoon, 
fore  go'ing,  p.  a.  Going  before  ;  preceding. 

Syn.  —  See  antecedent. 

fore  gone'  (for-g8n';  205),  p.  a.  That  has  gone  before; 
previous  ;  past.  —  fore  gone'ness.  n.  —  foregone  conclusion, 
a  A  conclusion  that  has  preceded  argument  or  examina¬ 
tion  ;  one  predetermined,  b  A  result  that  was  inevitable, 
foreground  (for'ground'),  n.  In  nature  or  in  a  painting, 
and  sometimes  in  a  bas-relief,  mosaic  picture,  or  the  like, 
that  part  of  the  scene  which  is  nearest  to,  and  in  front  of, 
the  spectator.  Cf.  distance,  5  ;  background  ;  perspective. 
fore'-gut'  (-gut'),  iu  Embryol.  cfc  Zool.  The  anterior  part 
of  the  primitive  alimentary  canal  of  vertebrate  embryos, 


including  m  its  most  comprehensive  sense  that  which  de¬ 
velops  into  the  pharynx,  esophagus,  stomach,  and  extreme 
anterior  part  of  the  intestine.  In  invertebrates  the  term 
is  applied  to  the  anterior  part  of  the  alimentary  canal 
formed  by  invagination  of  the  ectoderm, 
fore 'ham  mer  (for'hSm'er;  201),  n.  A  sledge  hammer, work¬ 
ing  alternately,  or  in  time,  with  the  hand  hammer, 
fore'hand  (  for'h5ud'),  n.  1.  Superior  position ;  advan¬ 
tage  ;  precedence. 

2.  The  chief  or  most  important  part.  Shak. 

3.  All  that  part  of  a  horse  which  is  before  the  rider, 
fore'hand',  a.  1.  Done  beforehand  ;  anticipative. 

And  bo  extenuate  the  forehand  sin.  Shak. 

2.  Heading  ;  front ;  specif.,  Curling,  first  (player  or  stone). 

3.  Tennis,  Rackets,  etc.  Made  w  ith  the  palm  approximately 
to  the  front ;  —  said  of  a  stroke.  Opposed  to  backhand. 
forehand  rent.  See  term.  Scot.  —  f.  shaft,  Archery,  an  arrow 
designed  for  shooting  straight  before  one.  Obs.  Oxf.E.D. 

forehanded  (-hfcn'dgd  ;  -did;  151),  a.  1.  Shaped  as  to 
the  forehand  or  fore  parts. 

A  substantial,  true-bred  beast,  bravely  forehanded.  Dryden. 
2.  Early;  timely;  as,  ”  forehanded  care.”  Jer.  Taylor. 
3-  Mindful  of  the  future  ;  thrifty  ;  prudent ;  hence,  with 
resources  for  the  future  ;  in  easy  circumstances  ;  well-to- 
do  ;  as,  a  forehanded  farmer.  Now  U.  S. 
fore'head  (fbr'ed;  277),  n.  [AS.  forhkafod.  See  fore-; 
head.]  1.  The  part  of  the  face  above  the  eyes ;  the  brow. 

2 .  The  aspect  or  countenance  as  expressing  emotion  or  per¬ 
sonal  qualities ;  assurance ;  effrontery  ;  also,  modesty.  Obs. 

To  look  with  forehead  bold  and  big  enough 

Upon  the  pow  er  and  puissance  of  the  king.  Shak. 

3.  The  front  or  fore  part  of  anything. 

Flames  in  the  forehead  of  the  morning  sky.  Milton. 

4.  Mhving.  =  forefield. 

fore'hearth'  (for'harth'),  n.  Metal,  a  The  forward  ex¬ 
tension  of  the  hearth  of  a  blast  furnace  under  the  tymp, 
or  a  similar  extension  of  any  smelting  hearth,  b  A  kind 
of  steel  furnace  having  an  attachment  in  the  front  so  as  to 
dispense  with  the  casting  ladle. 

foreliook  (-ho6k'),  n.  Naut.  A  piece  of  timber  placed 
across  the  stem,  to  unite  the  bows  and  strengthen  the  fore 
part  of  the  ship  ;  a  breasthook. 

for'eign  (for'Tn),  a.  [ME.  forein ,  F.  forain,  fr.  L .  for  as, 
foris ,  out  of  doors,  abroad,  without;  cf.  LL.  foraneus  ; 
akin  to  fores  doors,  E.  door.  See  door  ;  cf.  foreclose, 
forfeit,  forest.]  1.  Outside  a  house  ;  out  of  doors.  Obs. 

2.  Situated  outside  a  place  or  country;  specif.  :  a  Situ¬ 
ated  outside  one’s  own  country  ;  as,  foreign  nations ;  for¬ 
eign  cities,  b  Outside  of  any  locality  under  consideration, 
of  whatever  size,  as  a  private  estate,  a  township,  etc.  Rare. 

3.  Not  of,  or  not  pertaining  to,  one’s  home  or  household  ; 
—  opposed  to  domestic  or  family.  Obs. 

I  love  the  king  your  father,  and  yourself, 

With  more  than  foreign  heart.  Shak. 

4.  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  proceeding  from,  some  other  person 
or  material  thing  than  the  one  under  consideration  ;  as,  a 
man  cannot  save  himself  by  foreign  aid. 

Nothing  is  foreign  :  parts  relate  to  whole.  Pope. 

5.  Born  in,  belonging  to,  derived  from,  or  characteristic 
of,  some  place  or  country  other  than  the  one  under  consid¬ 
eration,  esp.  some  other  nation  or  nations ;  not  native  or 
domestic ;  as,  our  large  foreign  population  ;  foreign  gov¬ 
ernments  ;  foreign  art ;  a  foreign  accent ;  foreign  wines. 

6.  Related  to,  or  dealing  with,  other  countries,  esp.  na¬ 
tions  ;  as,  foreign  trade ;  a  foreign  policy  ;  foreign  divi¬ 
dends  or  investments  (those  earned  or  made  by  members 
of  a  community  in  places  outside  of  the  community). 

7-  Alien  in  character  ;  not  connected  ;  not  pertinent ;  not 
appropriate  ;  not  congruous; — now  used  only  with  to  or 
from  ;  as,  foreign  to  the  purpose  ;  foreign  to  one’s  nature. 

This  design  is 'not  foreign  from  some  people’s  thoughts.  Swift. 

8-  Held  at  a  distance  ;  excluded  ;  exiled.  Obs. 

Kept  him  a, foreign  man  still ;  which  60  grieved  him, 

That  he  ran  mad  and  died.  Shak. 

9.  Not  organically  connected  or  naturally  related  ;  as,  a 
foreign  body,  which,  in  Med.,  is  a  substance  occurring  in 
any  part  of  the  body  where  it  is  not  normally  found,  usually 
introduced  from  without. 

10  Law.  Not  within  the  sphere  of  operation  of  the  laws 
of  the  country  under  consideration  ;  —  opposed  to  domestic. 
Thus,  a  corporation  is  foreign  to  all  jurisdictions  except 
that  under  the  laws  of  which  it  is  organized,  those  of  Eng¬ 
land  being  foreign  to  the  colonies,  and  vice  versa,  and 
those  of  any  one  State  in  the  United  States  foreign  to  the 
other  States  ;  the  States  of  the  United  States  are  foreign 
to  each  other  in  State  affairs  (as  regards  laws,  legal  proc¬ 
ess,  etc.),  but  in  all  national  affairs  they  are  domestic  to 
each  other ;  also,  territory  acquired  by  a  nation  by  con¬ 
quest,  treaty,  or  cession  may  be  foreign  in  a  domestic 
sense,  as  with  respect  to  revenue  laws,  but  not  foreign  in 
an  international  sense,  because  subject  to  the  sovereignty 
of,  and  owned  by,  the  acquiring  nation^  as  is  the  case  with 
Porto  Rico  and  the  Philippine  Islands  in  their  relations  to 
the  United  States.  For  foreign  bill  of  exchange ,  etc.,  see 
phrases  below. 

Syn.  —  Outlandish,  alien,  exotic ;  remote,  distant ;  extra¬ 
neous,  extrinsic. 

foreign  attachment,  Law,  a  process  by  which  the  property  of 


fore' al- lege'.  v.  t.  See  fore-, 
1  b.  Obi*,  or  R. 

fore'-an-nounce',  v.  t.  See 
fore-,  1  b.  —  fore'-an-nounce'- 

ment.  n.  [fore-,  lb.  I 

fore  -an'swer,  v.  t.  3r  i.  See| 
fore  ap  point',  v.  t.  See  fore-, 
lb.  —  fore  ap-point'ment,  n. 
fore'ar'son,  n.  [  fore-  +  M  E.  ar- 
soun  saddlebow,  F.  argon.)  Sad¬ 
dlebow.  Obs. 

fore -back'ward-ly,  rcdv.  In  the 
wrong  order  ;  absurdly.  Obs. 
fore-bar',  v.  t.  SeeFORBAR. 
fore'bearG  Var.  of  forbear. 

’  fore'-being,  n.  See  fore-,  1  b. 
fore'-be-moan',  v.  t.  See  fore-, 
lb.  [1  b.  | 

fore'  be-speak', r. A  See  fore-,| 
fore-bless'.  v.  t.  See  fore-,  1  b. 
fore'-board  ,  n.  The  foredeck 
of  a  silip. 

fore- bode',  n.  Prognostication  ; 
presage.  Obs. 

fore-bode'ment,  n.  See  -ment. 
fore-bod'er  (for-bod'Sr),n.  One 
that  forebodes. 

fore-bod 'ing-ly,  adv.  of  FORE¬ 
BODING. 

fore-bod'ing-ness,  n.  See -ness. 

•  fore 'boot,  n.  A  receptacle  in  the 
front  of  a  vehicle,  for  stowing 

*  baggage,  etc. 


fore  bow  (b5).  The  pommel  of  a 

saddle. 

fore'bow'  (-bou'),  n.  a  The  bows 
or  beak  of  a  vessel.  Obs.  b  /d. 
The  breast  or  shoulders  of  an 
animal.  Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 
fore'-bow'ela,  n.jd.  The  part  of 
a  horse’s  belly  before  the  girths, 
fore'-bow  line,  n.  See  fore-,  2  a. 
fore'brace',  n.  Naut.  A  brace 
to  swing  a  fore  yardarm, 
fore 'breast',  n.  1.  The  fore 
part  of  something.  Scot. 

2.  Mining.  =  fokefield. 
fore'broads'.n.fCf  .Icel.broddr. 
Beestings.  Scot.  (ahorse, 
fore'bnah'.  n.  The  forelock  of 
fore-by'.  Var.  of  for  by. 
fore  cabin.  A  cabin  in  the  fore 
part  of  a  ship,  usually  with  nc- 
commodations  inferior  to  those 
of  the  first  cabin.  Obs.  or  R. 
fore  caddie  Golf.  A  caddie  who 
goes  ahead  of  a  player  to  guide 
nitn  to  the  next  hole  and  to 
watch  his  hall,  [casting,  p.  pr.  I 
fore  cast' ing-ly,  adv.  of  fore- 1 
forecastle  deck.  See  deck,  m.,  2. 
fore'cas-tle-man  (-mrfn),  n. ; 
pi.  -men  (-m£n).  A  sailor  sta¬ 
tioned  on  the  forecastle, 
fore 'catch  ing.  n.  See  fore-,  1  b. 
fore'cham  ber,  n.  See  fore-,  2  a. 


fore  choir.  =  antechoir. 

fore-choose'.  r.  t.  See  fork-,  1  b. 
fore'cit  ed  (for'sTt'gd),  a.  See 
fork-,  lb.  [«.  See -able. | 
fore-clos 'able  (tor-kloz'd-b’l),| 
fore  come',  v.  t.  if  i.  To  come 
before  or  early.  Obs.  or  R.  — 
fore-com'ing  neaa,  n.  [1  b.  I 
fore  com  mend',?'.?.  See  fore-, I 
fore  companion.  Naut.  A  com¬ 
panionway  in  the  forward  part 
of  a  ship.'  [tion.  Obs.  I 

fore  con-reit',  n.  A  preconcep- 1 
fore  con -ceive',  v.  t.  To  precon¬ 
ceive.  Obs.  [fore-,  lb. I 

fore  -con  clude',  v.  t.  if  i.  See| 
fore  -con  demn',  r.  t.  See  fore-, 
1  b.  Obs.  [Rare,  j 

fore-count',  v.  t.  See  fore-,  1  b. 
fore'cov  ert.  n.  See  fork-,  2  a. 
fore  date',  r.  t.  To  antedate, 
fore  'dawn  .  n .  Th  e  time  imme¬ 
diately  before  daw-n. 
fore'day  .  n.  See  fore-,  2  b. 
fore^deem',  r.  t.  if  i.  See  fore-, 
1  b. 

fore  de- fine',  v.  t.  See  fore-,  1  b. 
foredene.  n.  [See  foe,  and,  for 
the  second  part  of  the  word, 
kindred.]  Enmity.  Obs. 
fore'de-scribed',  p.  a.  See 
fore-,  1  b. 

fore  de  sign',  v.  t.  See  fore-,  1  b. 


fore'desk',  n.  See  forf,-,  2  a. 

fore-de8'tine  (  for-dfs'tln  ;  201), 
v.  t.  To  predestine, 
fore'-des  ti-ny. //  a  A  forecast. 
Obs.  b  Preordination, 
fore  de-ter'mine,  v.  t.  See 

F<  > B E  -.  1  b. 

for'edge',  v.  =  fork  edge. 
fore  dis-pose',c.G  See  FORE-.lb. 
fore-do'.  Var.  of  fordo. 
fore-done',  a.  &  Done,  or  made, 
previously,  b  p.p.oi  forfdo. 
fore-doom'er,  n.  One  who  fore¬ 
dooms.  Rare. 

fore'-eld'er,  n.  Ancestor.  Scot. 
Sr  Dial.  Eng. 

fore'-en  try  or  -entresse,  n.  A 

front  entrance,  court,  or  porch. 
Ohs. 

fore'fa'ther’a-cup',  n.  The  com¬ 
mon  pitcher  plant.  [feit.I 

fore'fault.  Scot.  var.  of  for-| 
fore'feel  .  n. Presentiment. /tare, 
fore-feel 'ing-ly.  adv.  oi  for  (feel¬ 
ing,  p.  fir.  [Rare. I 

fore'feet  . of  forefoot.  | 
fore'fence'.  n.  A  front  defense. 
Obs.  —  v.  t.  To  be  a  first  de¬ 
fense  to.  Obs. 

fore-fend'.  Var.  of  forfend. 
fore 'field',  n.  Mining.  The  face 
of  the  workings, 
fore'fight',  n.  The  first  line  of 


offense  or  defense.  Obs. 

fore-flg'ure,  i\  t.  See  fore-,  1  b. 
fore'fin'.  n.  See  forf.-,  2  a. 
fore-fit',  v.  t.  See  fore-,  1  b. 
fore 'flank  ,  w.  A  growth  of  fat 
upon  the  ribs  of  a  sheep,  im¬ 
mediately  behind  the  shoulder, 
fore'front',  v.  t.  To  make  a 
forefront  to.  A',  [posite.  Obs.  I 
fore-gain',  -gainst',  prep.  On- 1 
fore'gal'ler-y,  w.  See  fore-,2  a. 
fore'game  (fbr'gam'),  n.  A 
first  game  ;  first  plan, 
fore 'garth,  n.  A  front  garth  or 
yard.  Dial.  Brit. 
fore'gate',  n.  1.  The  main  en¬ 
trance,  or  front  gate. 

2.  The  open  street.  Scot. 
fore-gath'er  (for-gfith'Sr  ;  201). 
Var.  of  forgather. 
fore'gift'.  n.  Eng.  Law.  A  pre¬ 
mium  paid  for  a  lease, 
fore'-girth.n.  A  girth  for  the  fore 
part  (as  of  a  horse)  ;  martingale, 
fore'glance',  n.  A  glance  for¬ 
ward  or  beforehand, 
fore'gleam',  n.  A  premonitory 
gleam  :  forecast.  [n.l 

fore'-glide',  n. Phot). See  glide,! 
fore'glimpse',  n.  A  glimpse  of 
the  future. 

fore'glow',  n.  See  fore-,  2  b. 
fore-gon'.  Foregone.  Ref.  Sp. 


fore'-good'sire',  -grand'slre', 

«.  A  forefather.  Obs.  Scot. 
fore-guard',  v.  t.  To  guard  in 
advance.  Obs. 

fore-guess',  v.  t.  See  fore-,  1  b. 
fore'guid'ance,//.  See  fork-,  lb. 
fore'hall  ,  n.  A  front  hall,  esp. 
in  a  large  building, 
fore-hal'sen,  v.  t.  [ fore -  -f  hal- 
se/2.]  To  presage.  Obs. 
fore  hand'ed-ness,  n.  Thrift; 
easy  circumstances, 
fore'hand  sel, n.  See  fore-, 2b 
fore'hard',  n.  The  proper  twist 
in  the  strands  of  a  rope, 
fore'head-ed.  a.  1.  Having 
(such)  a  forehead  or  foreheads  ; 
as,  a  low-foreheaded  race. 

2.  Brazen  ;  impudent.  Obs. 
fore-hear'.  v.  i .  if  t.  To  hear 
beforehand. 

fore'heat  er,  n.  In  salt  making, 
a  shallow  iron  pan  in  whicn 
the  brine  is  boiled.  [Ob.s.l 

fore-heed',  v.  t.  See  fore-,  1  b.  | 
fore-hent',  v.  t.  To  seize  in  ad¬ 
vance  ;  to  overtake.  Obs. 
fore 'hint  ing, «.  See  fork-,  lb. 
fore'hold',  n.  Naut.  The  for¬ 
ward  hold  (of  a  vessel), 
fore'hood',  n.  See  fore-,  2  a. 
fore'-horse  \  n.  The  leader  in  a 
tandem  or  spike  team. 


food,  fo“ot;  out,  oil;  chair  ;  go  ;  sing,  iijk  ;  4-hen,  thin  ;  nature,  verdure  (250) ;  K  =  oh  in  G.  icli,  ach  (144) ;  boN  ;  yet ;  zli  =  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to« 
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a  foreign  or  absent  debtor  is'attached  for  the  satisfaction  of 
a  debt  due  from  him  to  the  plaintiff.  —  foreign  bill,  bill  of  ex¬ 
change,  draft,  etc.,  Law  &  Com.,  any  bill,  etc.,  with  respect 
to  any  particular  jurisdiction,  not  both  drawn  and  paya¬ 
ble  within  that  jurisdiction  ;  — distinguished  from  inland 
bill,  etc.  In  this  respect  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland  is  foreign  to  its  colomes  and  they  to 
it  and  to  each  other;  and  the  States  of  the  United  States 
are  foreign  to  each  other.  Therefore,  for  example,  a  bill 
drawn  and  payable  in  any  particular  State  is  a  foreign  bill 
as  between  the  laws  of  that  State  and  any  other  State,  a 
domestic  bill  with  reference  to  the  laws  of  the  United 
States,  and  a,  foreign  bill  as  between  the  laws  of  the  State 
and  of  the  United  States  and  those  of  any  foreign  coun¬ 
try  j  all  bills  drawn  in  the  United  States  being  commonly 
designated  in  commercial  reports  as  domestic  bills,  it  not 
being  commonly  especially  significant  whether  the  bill 
was  drawn  in  one  State  or  another.  With  reference  to  a 
given  jurisdiction  foreign  bills  are  those  that  are  by  their 
terms  (1)  drawn  there  and  payable  elsewhere,  or  (2)  drawn 
elsewhere  and  payable  there,  or  (3)  both  drawn  and  payable 
elsewhere.  These  are  sometimes  classified  as  sight  bills,  pay¬ 
able  on  sight,  short  bills,  those  having  (generally)  ten  days 
or  less  to  run,  and  long  bills,  or  those  naving  (generally)  up¬ 
wards  of  ten  days  to  run.  — f.  broker,  a  broker  in  foreign 
bills.—  f.  office,  a  government  department  having  to  do  with 
international  relations  and  the  interests  of  its  own  country 
in  the  other  countries  with  which  it  has  relations.  In  the 
United  States  it  is  called  the  Department  of  State.  —  f.  rails. 
Finance ,  railway  securities  of  foreign  countries,  except 
those  of  the  United  States.  Cant ,  Eng.  —  f.  service.  Feudal 
Law.  =  FORINSEC  SERVICE. 

for'elgn  (fbr'Tn),  n.  1.  A  foreigner;  one  not  a  citizen. 
Obs. 

2.  That  which  is  without;  as  :  a  A  privy.  Obs.  b  A  part 
of  a  town  lying  outside  the  borough  or  parish  proper.  Obs. 
or  Local ,  Eng.  Oxf.  E.  D.  c  pi.  The  outer  court  or 
space  around  a  monastery.  Obs.  or  II ist.  Oxf.  E.  D. 
in  foreign,  in  foreign  parts  ;  abroad.  Obs. 
for'elgn  or  (f5r'in-er),  n.  1.  A  person  belonging  to  or 
owing  allegiance  to  a  foreign  country  ;  one  not  native  in 
the  country  or  jurisdiction  under  consideration,  or  not  nat¬ 
uralized  there ;  an  alien. 

2.  A  thing  originating  in  another  country  ;  esp.  :  a  A  ves¬ 
sel  from  abroad,  b  Finance.  A  security  of  a  foreign  gov¬ 
ernment.  Cant ,  Eng. 

3.  A  stranger  ;  an  outsider,  esp.  with  respect  to  a  town, 
guild,  or  like  association.  Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 

Joy  is  such  b.  foreigner, 

So  mere  a  stranger  to  my  thoughts.  Denham. 

Syn.  —  See  stranger. 

for'elgn- Ism  (-Yz’m),  n.  Anything  peculiar  to  a  foreign 
language  or  people  ;  a  foreign  idiom  or  custom  ;  the  imita¬ 
tion  of  foreign  usage. 

It  is  a  pity  to  see  the  technicalities  of  the  so-called  liberal  pro¬ 
fessions  disfigured  b  y  foreignisms.  Fit  zed.  Hall. 

for'elgn  ness,  n.  Quality  or  condition  of  being  foreign  ; 

irrelevancy  ;  want  of  relation  or  appropriateness, 
fore  judge'  (for-juj' ;  201),  v.  t. ;  fore-judged'  (-jiijd') ; 
fore-judg'ing.  1.  To  judge  beforehand,  or  before  hearing 
the  facts  and  proof  ;  to  prejudge. 

2.  To  estimate,  or  form  an  opinion  of,  beforehand, 
fore-know'  (-no'),  v.  t. ;  pret.  fore-knew'  (-iiu')  ;  p.  p. 

FORE-KNOWN  (-UOIl')  V.  pr.  <1*  vb.  11.  FORE-KNOW'lNG.  To 
have  previous  knowledge  of ;  to  know  beforehand. 

Who  would  the  miseries  of  man /orelwoiu  f  Dryden. 
fore  knowledge  (-n51'6j  ;  -Tj  ;  151),  n.  Knowledge  of  a 
thing  before  it  happens  or  exists  ;  prescience, 
for 'el,  for'rel  (fbr'el),  n.  [ME.  for  el  case,  sheath,  OF. 
f orel,  four  el,  F.  fourreau ,  dim.  of  OF.  fuerre  sheath,  case, 
of  G.  origin  :  cf.  OHG.  fuotar ,  akin  to  Goth,  fodr ,  Skr. 
patra  a  receptacle.  Cf.  fur.]  1.  A  sheath  ;  a  case;  esp., 
a  case  in  which  a  book  is  kept.  Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 

2.  A  kind  of  parchment  for  book  covers. 

3.  A  border  or  selvage.  Eng.  Oxf.  E.  D. 

fore'land  (for'Kmd),  n.  1.  A  promontory  ;  headland. 

2.  Land  in  front ;  —  in  political  use  opposed  to  hinterland. 

3.  Fort.  Ground  between  the  wall  of  a  place  and  the  moat. 

4.  Hydraul.  Engin.  That  portion  of  the  natural  shore  on 
the  outside  of  the  embankment  which  receives  the  shock 
of  waves  and  deadens  their  force. 

fore-lay'  (for-la'),  v.  t.  ;  fore-laid'  (-lad')  ;  fore-lay'ing. 

1.  To  lie  in  wait  for;  to  ambush;  waylay.  Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 

2.  To  hinder  ,  obstruct. 

3.  To  lay  down,  or  arrange,  beforehand.  Obs.,  R.,  or  Dial. 
fore'lock'  (for'15k';  201),  n.  [fore- lock  a  fastening.] 

1.  Mech.  A  cotter  or  split  pin  ;  a  linchpin. 

2.  Medieval  Armor.  A  fastening  of  the  helmet  or  beaver 
to  the  gorgerin  or  breastplate  in  front. 

fore'lock',  n.  \_fore-  -f-  lock  (of  hair).]  The  lock  of  hair 
that  grows  from  the  fore  part  of  the  head, 
forelock  bolt.  A  bolt  retained  by  a  key,  gib,  or  cotter 
passing  through  a  slot. 

fore-look'  (for-165k' ;  201),  v.  i.  To  look  before  or  forward. 


fore-look'  (for-ldbk';  201),  v.  t.  Obs.  1.  To  see  before¬ 
hand  ;  to  foresee. 

2.  To  bewitch  with  the  eye.  See  evil  eye. 
fore'man  (for'man),  n. ;  pi.  -men  (-men).  The  first  or 
chief  man ;  specif.  :  a  A  leader  ;  one  in  front ;  pi.,  a  front 
rank.  Obs.  b  The  chief  man  of  a  jury,  who  acts  as  their 
speaker,  presiding  over  their  deliberations  and  conducting 
their  communication  with  the  court,  c  The  chief  of  a  set 
of  workmen  who  superintends  the  rest ;  an  overseer, 
iore'mast  (for'mast),  n.  Naut.  The  mast  nearest  the  bow. 
fore'mast  man  (-man)  or  -hand,  n.  A  common  sailor ;  a 
man  before  the  mast. 

fore'most  (for'most),  a.  [ME.  formest  first,  AS.  formest , 
fyrmest ,  superl.  of  forma  first,  which  is  a  superl.  fr.  fore 
fore  ;  cf.  Goth.  frumisi,fruma,  first.  See  fore,  adv.  ;  cf. 
first,  former,  frame,  v.  t.,  prime,  a.]  First  in  time,  place, 
or  series  ;  most  advanced  ;  chief  in  rank  or  dignity ;  as, 
the  foremost  troops  of  an  army  ;  the  foremost  man. 
fore'most.  adv.  First ;  in  the  first  place, 
fore'moth  er  (-muth'er),  n.  A  female  ancestor.  Rare. 
fore'name'  (-nam'),  n.  A  name  that  precedes  the  family 
name,  or  surname  ;  a  first  name  ;  Christian  name, 
fore'name',  v.  i.  To  name  or  mention  beforehand.  Rare. 
fore'named  (-namd'),  p.  a.  Named  before  ;  aforenamed, 
fore'nlght'  (-nit'),  n.  1.  The  night  before.  Obs. 

2.  The  evening  between  twilight  and  bedtime.  Scot. 
fore  noon'  (for'noon'),  n.  The  early  part  of  the  day,  from 
morning  to  meridian,  or  noon, 
fo-ren'sic  (fo-rSn'sTk),  a.  [L.  forensis ,  fr.  forum  a  public 
place,  market  place.  See  forum.]  Belonging  to  courts 
of  judicature  or  to  public  discussion  and  debate  ;  used  in 
legal  proceedings,  or  in  public  discussions ;  argumenta¬ 
tive  ;  rhetorical ;  as,  forensic  eloquence  or  disputes, 
forensic  medicine.  =  medical  jurisprudence. 
fo-ren'sic,  n.  Ainer.  Colleges.  An  exercise  in  debate  ;  a 
forensic  contest ;  an  argumentative  thesis, 
fore'or-daln'  (for'6r-dan'),  v.  t.  To  ordain  or  appoint  be¬ 
forehand  ;  to  preordain  ;  predestinate  ;  predetermine.  — 
fore  or  dain'ment.  n. 

fore-or'dl-nate  (for-6r'dT-nat ;  201),  r./.  To  foreordain, 
fore'or-dl-na'tion  (for'6r-dT-na'sh«n),  n.  1.  Previous  or¬ 
dination  or  appointment ;  predetermination. 

2.  Theol.  =  PREDESTINATION. 

fore  part,  or  fore'part'  (for'part'),  n.  1.  The  part  most 
advanced,  or  first  in  time  or  in  place. 

2.  A  stomacher  worn  in  the  16tli  and  17th  centuries.  Obs. 
fore'peak  (-pek'),  n.  Naut.  The  portion  of  the  hold  which 
is  farthest  forward,  in  the  angle  made  by  the  ship's  bows, 
fore'plece'  (pes'),  n.  A  front  piece,  as:  a  The  flap  in 
the  fore  part  of  a  sidesaddle,  to  guard  the  rider’s  dress, 
b  Theat.  A  curtain  raiser.  Rare. 

fore-pole'  (for-pol';  201),  v.  t.  &  i. ;  -poled'  (-pold');  -pol'ing 
(-pol'Tng).  [fore-  -j-  pole,  v.  t.]  Mining.  To  protect  (an 
excavation)  from  caving  and  quicksands  by  driving  poles, 
slabs,  etc.,  into  the  ground  at  the  face  or  head, 
fore'post  (for'post'),  n.  An  advanced  post  ;  an  outpost, 
fore-reach'  (for-rech';  201),  v.  t.  1.  Naut.  &  Fig.  To 
pass  ;  to  gain  upon. 

2.  To  reach,  or  seize,  in  advance.  Rare. 
fore-reach',  v.  i.  Naut.  To  go  ahead  of  another  ship, 
esp.  when  on  the  wind  or  going  in  stays, 
fore'rlght'  (for'rlt'),  adv.  Right  forward  ;  onward.  Obs. 
or  Dial  Eng.  —  a.  Directly  forward  ;  favorable  ;  going 
straight  ahead  ;  straightforward  ;  also,  headstrong  ;  obsti¬ 
nate  ;  rash.  Archaic  or  Dial.  Eng. 

fore  run'  (for-run' ;  201),  v.  t.  ;  pret.  -ran'  (-r5n') ;  p.  p. 
-run'  ;  p.pr.  &  vb.  n.  -run'ning.  1.  To  run  before  ;  toout- 
run;  to  precede  ;  to  be  in  advance  of  (something  following). 

2.  To  come  before  as  an  earnest  of  something  to  follow  ; 
to  introduce  as  a  harbinger  ;  to  announce. 

These  signs /orerioj  the  death  or  fall  of  kings.  Shak. 

3.  To  forestall ;  anticipate. 

fore-run'ner  ( for-rfin'er),  n.  1.  A  messenger  sent  before  to 
give  notice  of  the  approach  of  others ;  harbinger ;  fore¬ 
showing  sign  ;  prognostic  ;  as,  the  forerunner  of  a  fever. 

2-  A  predecessor  ;  an  ancestor.  Shak. 

3.  pi.  An  advance  guard. 

4.  Naut.  a  A  piece  of  cloth  tied  on  a  log  line  some  fathoms 
from  the  outboard  end  to  mark  the  limit  of  drift  line,  b  A 
rope  joining  a  harpoon  to  the  main  line  ;  a  foreganger. 
Syn.  —  Predecessor,  messenger;  prognostic,  omen,  sign. 
—  Forerunner,  precursor,  harbinger,  herald.  Forerun¬ 
ner  (Saxon)  and  precursor  (Latin)  apply  to  both  persons 
and  things:  forerunner,  more  frequently  to  the  former, 
precursor  (often  in  the  sense  of  prognostic,  omen),  to  the 
latter;  as,  “There  is  a  forerunner  come  from  .  .  .  the 
Prince  of  Morocco,  who  brings  w  ord  the  prince  his  master 
will  be  here  to-night  ”  (Shak!);  cf.  “These  mute  signs  in  na¬ 
ture  .  .  .forerunners  of  his  purpose”  (Milton)-,  “Jove’s 
lightnings,  the  precursors  o’ the  dreadful  thunderclaps” 


(Shak.)  ;  “An  event  which  appears  like  the  precursor  of 
the  millennium”  (Burke);  cf.  “The  sea  captain  of  the 
nineteenth  century  condescends  to  criticize  and  approve 
of  his  half-barbarous  precursor  ”  (Froude).  A  harbinger  is 
one  who  goes  before,  esp.  to  provide  lodgings;  the  word 
is  also  used  fig.  of  things ;  as,  “  I  ’ll  be  myself  your  har¬ 
binger,  and  make  joyful  the  hearing  of  my  wife  with  your 
approach  ”  ( Shak.) ;  “  the  evening  star,  love’s  harbinger  n 
(Milton);  “  harbingers  preceding  still  the  fates  and  pro¬ 
logue  to  the  omen  coming  on  ”  (Shak.).  Herald  connotes 
proclamation  or  announcement ;  as,  “  It  was  the  lark,  the 
herald  of  the  morn”  (Shak.);  ‘‘thou  voice  which  art  the 
herald  of  the  ill  in  splendor  hid  ”  (Shelley). 
fore'sall' (for'sal' ;  naut.  for's’l  or  fo's’l),  n.  Naut.  a  The 
sail  bent  to  the  foreyard  of  a  square-rigged  vessel,  being 
the  lowest  sail  on  the  foremast,  b  The  gaff  sail  set  on  the 
foremast  of  a  schooner,  c  The  forestaysail  of  a  sloop, 
yawl,  etc.,  being  the  triangular  sail  next  forward  of  the 
mast,  set  on  the  forestay. 

fore-say'  (ior-sa';  201),  v.  t.  [ AS.foresecgan  ;  fore  -f-  sec- 
gan  to  say.  See  say,  v.  f.]  To  foretell.  Now  Rare. 
f ore-see'  (for-se'),  v .  t.  ;  pret.  fore-saw'  (-s6') ;  p.  p.  fore¬ 
seen  '  (-sen');  p.pr.  &  vb.  n.  fore-see'ing.  [A S.  foresSon ; 
fore  -f-  seon  to  see.  See  see,  v.  /.]  1.  To  see  beforehand ; 

to  have  prescience  of  ;  to  foreknow. 

A  prudent  man  foreteeth  the  evil.  Prov.  xxii.  3. 

2.  To  provide  ;  to  provide  for  or  against.  Obs. 

Great  shoals  of  people,  which  go  on  to  populate,  without  fore¬ 
seeing  means  of  life.  Bacon. 

3.  To  see,  interview',  or  consider,  beforehand.  Obs.  Scot. 
fore  see',  v.  i.  To  have  or  exercise  foresight. 
fore-Shad'OW  (-sh5d'o),  v.  t.  To  shadow  or  typify  before¬ 
hand  ;  to  prefigure.  —  fore-Shad'OW-er  (-er),  n. 

fore'shad  ow  (for'shSd'o),  n.  A  shadow  of  a  thing  cast  be¬ 
fore  ;  hence,  an  indication  of  what  is  to  come, 
fore'shaft'  (-shaft'),  n.  A  piece  attached  to  the  stock  or 
shaft  of  an  arrow',  etc.,  to  which  the  head  is  fixed, 
fore'-sheet',  n.  Naut.  a  One  of  the  sheets  of  a  foresail* 
or  the  rope  by  which  the  clew  of  a  forecourse  is  held  down, 
b  pi.  The  forward  portion  of  an  open  boat ;  the  space  be¬ 
yond  the  front  thwart. 

fore'shore  (for'shor';  201),  n.  The  part  of  the  shore  be¬ 
tween  high  and  low  water  marks,  usually  fixed  at  the  line- 
to  which  the  ordinary  mean  tide  flows  ;  also,  by  extension,, 
the  beach,  the  shore  near  the  water’s  edge, 
fore-short'en  (for-sli6r't’n),  v.  t.  Fine  Arts.  To  shorten  aa 
the  effect  of  that  law  of  visual  perspective  by  which  an  ob¬ 
ject  extending  in  any  plane  not  perpendicular  to  the  line  of 
sight  appears  contracted  in  proportion  as  the  direction  in 
which  it  extends  approaches  the  direction  of  the  line  of 
sight ;  to  represent  as  shortened  in  consequence  of  this  law. 
Songs,  and  deeds,  and  lives  that  lie 
Foreshortened  in  the  tract  of  time.  Tennyson. 

fore-short'en  Ing,  n.  Fine  A  rts.  Representation  in  a  fore¬ 
shortened  mode  or  wray. 

fore'shot  (for'shbt'),  n.  1.  A  projection  of  a  structure. 
Obs.  or  R.  Oxf.  E.  D. 

2.  In  distillation  of  low  wines,  the  first  portion  of  spirit 
that  comes  over,  being  a  milky  fluid  abounding  in  fusel  oil. 
fore  show'  (for-sho'),  v.  t. ;  pret.  -showed'  (-shod')  ;  p.  p. 
-shown'  (-shou');  p.  pr.  &vb.  n.  -show'ing.  [AS.  foresce- 
auian  to  foresee,  provide  ;  fore  -j-  sceawian  to  see.  See 
show',  v.  /.]  To  show  or  exhibit  beforehand  ;  to  betoken ; 
prognosticate  ;  foretell ;  prefigure. 

Your  looks  foreshow 

You  have  a  gentle  heart.  Shak. 

fore'slde'  (for'sid'),  n.  1.  The  front  side  or  part ;  the  front. 
2.  A  stretch  of  country  fronting  the  sea. 
fore'sight'  (for'sit'),  n.  1.  Act  or  power  of  foreseeing; 
prescience  ;  foreknowledge. 

2.  Act  of  looking  forward  ;  a  view  forward. 

3.  Action  in  reference  to  the  future;  provident  care;  pru¬ 
dence  ;  forethought. 

A  random  expense,  without  plan  or  foresight.  Burke. 

4.  Surv.  a  Any  reading  taken  to  determine  the  elevation 
of  the  point  on  w’hich  the  rod  is  read; — better  called 
“  minus  sight  or  reading,"  since  it  must  be  subtracted  from 
the  elevation  of  the  line  of  sight,  b  Any  sight  or  bearing 
taken  in  a  forward  direction  by  a  compass  or  transit. 

Syn.  —  See  prudence. 

fore'sight  ed  (-8it/5d  ;  -Yd;  151),  a.  Having  foresight ;  sa¬ 
gacious  ;  prudent ;  provident  for  the  future, 
fore  sig'ni-fy  (for-sYg'nY-fl ;  201),  r.  t. ;  -fied  (-fid) ;  -fy'ing 
(-fl'Tng).  To  signify  beforehand  ;  to  foreshow' ;  prefigure, 
fore 'skin7  (for'skin'),  n.  Anat.  The  fold  of  skin  which 
covers  the  glans  of  the  penis  ;  the  prepuce, 
fore'sleeve'  (-slev'),  n.  1.  The  sleeve  below'  the  elbow. 

2.  An  ornamental  sleeve  or  part  of  a  sleeve  that  could  be 
slipped  on  or  off.  Obs.  or  Hist. 

fore  speak'  (for-spek';  201),  v.  1.  1.  To  speak  of  before¬ 
hand  ;  to  foretell ;  predict.  Beau.  <Sc  FI. 

2.  To  speak  to  beforehand.  Obs. 


foreign-eer'ing  (fOriYn-er'- 
Ing),  a.  Foreign.  Vulgar,  Eng. 
for'eign-er-ship  ,  n.  See  -ship. 
for'eign-ize,  r.  t.  Sr  i.  See  -ize. 
for'eign-ly.  ndr.  of  foreign. 
foreMm-ag'ine,  r.  t.  See  fore-, 
1  b.  —  fore7-im-ag7i-na'tion.  n. 
forein.  +  foreion.  [lb. I 
fere  in  clined',  p.  a.  See  fore-,| 
fore  -in  struct',  v.  t.  See  fore-, 
lb.  [lb. I 

fore7-in-tend'.  v.  t.  See  fore-,| 
fore-Judge',  fore-judg'er,  etc. 
Vars.  of  forjudge,  etc. 
fore  ludg'ment.  n.  See  fore-. 
fore 'keel  ,  n.  See  fore-.  2  a. 
fore'king7.  n.  See  fore-,  2  b. 
fore'knee7.  n.  See  fore-,  2  a. 
fore  know 'a  ble  (for-no'n-b’l), 
a.  See -ABLE.  (knows.  I 

fore  know'er,  n.  One  wno  fore-| 
fore  know'ing-ly,  adv.  of  fore¬ 
knowing.  p.  pr. 

for 'el,  for'rel,  v.  t.  To  bind 
with  forel.  Ohs. 
fore-lay',  v.  i.  To  arrange  be¬ 
forehand.  Dial.  U.  S. 
fore  lead 'er,  n.  One  who  leads 
others,  esn.  by  his  example  ;  a 
guide.  Obs.  or  R. 
fore'leech7,  n.  [See  f  o  r  e-  ; 
leech. 1  Naut.  The  luff  of  a 
fore-ana-aft  sail .  Rare.  [leg.  I 
fore'leg7,  n.  A  fore  or  forward! 
fore-lend'.  v.  t.  To  lend  in  ad¬ 
vance.  Obs. 

fore-let',  -i*  forlp.t.  [Ofts.| 
fore-lie',  v.  i.  To  lie  in  front.  I 


fore-lift',  v.  t.  To  lift  up  in 
front.  Obs.  [forward.  Oto.1 
fore'line',  n.  A  line  projected | 
fore-live'  (for-llv'),  v.  i.  Sr  t. 
See  fore-,  1  b.  [a  forelock.! 
fore'lock7,  v.  t.  To  fasten  with| 
forelock  hook.  Rope  Mak  ing. 
A  winch  or  whirl  by  which  a 
hunch  of  three  yarns  is  twisted 
into  a  strand, 
fore-loin'.  +  forloin. 
fore'look7,  n.  1.  Foresight; 
prudence.  Obs. 

2.  A  forward  look.  Now  V.  S. 
fore-look 'er,  n.  One  who  looks 
forward.  Obs. 

fore-loop'er  (for-l<5op'?r),  fore- 
lop^er  (-1  o  p'5  r ),  fore-loup'er 

(-loop'Sr),  n.  [I),  voortoooer 
forerunner  ;  roor  before  4-  loop- 
er  runner.]  One  who  walks  be¬ 
fore  a  team  of  oxen  to  guide 
them. -fore-loop',  v.  i.  Both 
South  Africa,  [a  foreman.  /?.| 
fore'man,  >•.  t.  To  supervise  as| 
fore  'man-ship.  n.  See -ship. 
fore 'march',  /».  A  march  for¬ 
ward. 

fore'mark7,  t>.  See  fore-,  2  a. 
fare'mar'tyr,  n.  See  fore-,2  b. 
fore-mean',  v.  t.  See  fore-. 
fore  men 'tion,  v.  t.  See  fore-. 
fore'milk7,  n.  Physiol.  The 
I  colostrum. 

fore'mind/,  r.  t.  See  fore-,  1  b. 
fore'-miB  giv'ing,  n.  See  fore-. 
fore'most-ly,  aav.  of  foremost. 
'<  for'en.  Foreign.  Ref.  Sp. 


foren.  *i*  forne. 

Fd'ren-di-hdz'  (f  fi'r  ?  n-d  P- 
hiiz'),  n.  [Hung.,  lit..  House  of 
Lords.]  Hungary.  See  legis¬ 
lature. 

fore-nenst'.  Var.  of  fornknst. 
fore-nent'.  Vor.  of  fornknt. 
lor'en-er.  n.  Foreigner.  Ref.  So. 
fore-not'ed.  />.  a.  See  fork-,  lb. 
fore'no  tice.  n.  See  fore-,  1  b. 
fore'no'tion.  n.  See  fork-,  2  b. 
fo  ren'sal  (fu-rCn'srtl),  a.  Fo¬ 
rensic.  Rare. 

fo-ren'si-cal,  a.  Forensic.  Ohs. 

fo-rensi-cal'i-ty  (-si-kfil'Y- 
tY),  n.  —  fo-ren'si-cal-ly.  ndr. 
fo-ren'si8  stre'pi-tus  (strPp'- 
j  Y-tfls).  [L.]  The  din  of  the  forum, 
fo-ren'sive,  a.  Forensic.  Obs. 
fore'-oath  ,  n.  O.  Eng.  Law. 
An  oath,  distinct  from  the  oath 
of  proof,  required  of  a  party 
bringing  suit  unless  the  cause 
of  complaint  were  manifest, 
fore-or'der,  v.  t.  See  fore-,  1  b. 
fore-or'di -nance,  n.  Foreordi- 
nntion.  Ohs. 

fore-pale',  r.t.Sfi.  To  forepole, 
fore'par  ents,  n.pl.  Ancestors. 
Dial.  U.  S. 

fore-pass'.  Var.  of  forpass. 
fore  passage  Naut.  A  passage 
loading  to  the  forepeak  or  to 
the  forward  magazine, 
fore  passed',  fore-past',  a.  By- 
cone.  Ot>s.  or  R. 
fore  'paw',  n.  See  fore-,  2  a 
fore  pillow.  A  cushion  on  a  sad¬ 


dle.  to  protect  the  rider’s  knees. 
fore'place7.  ?/.  See  FORK-,  2  a. 
fore-plan',  v.  t.  See  fore-,  1  b. 
fore  plane.  A  plane  in  size  and 
use  between  a  jack  plane  and  a 
smoothing  plane, 
fore'plor,  n.  Plotting  before¬ 
hand  :  plot.  Ob*.  —  fore-plot '- 
ted,  p.a.  Obs.  [forecast.  Obs. I 
fore-point',  v.  t.  To  predestine;  | 
fore-point',  v.  t.  Sr  i.  To  point 
forward  :  foreshadow.  Obs.  — 
fore-point  'er,  n.  Obs.  [fore-.  I 
fore  pos  sessed p.  a.  See| 
fore  pre-dic'a  ment,  n.  =  an- 
tepreuicament. 
fore'pre  pare',  r.  t.  See  fore-, 
1  b.  —  fore'prep  a-ra'tion,  n. 
fore  prise',  fore-prize'  (f5r- 
prlz7),  v.  t.  [fore -  -f  -prise  as  in 
apprise,  comprise.  Oxf.  E.  D.~] 
To  determine,  provide  for,  or 
deal  with,  beforehand  ;  to  take 
for  granted  or  in  advance.  Obs. 
fore  prise',  fore- prize',  f  for- 
pbisb.  [See  fore-,  1  b.l 

fore-prom 'i  sed  (-pr5m'Yst).p.a.  | 
fore-pur'pose,  r.  t.  Sr  n.  See 
fork-,  1  b.  [See  fore-,  1  b.l 
fore-quot'ed  (-kwSt'fcd),  p.  a.| 
fore  ran',  pret.  of  forerun. 
fore'rank7,  n.  See  fork-,2  a. 
fore'reach'ing.  p.  a.  Stretching 
forward  :  eager.  R.  [fore-,  1  b.l 
fore-read'  (-red'),  ?•.  f.  See| 
fore're-cit'ed  (fdr'rf-sit'ed).  />. 
a.  See  for E-,  1  b.  [fore-,  1  b.l 
fore' re-mem 'bered,  p.  a.  See| 


fore  rent.  =  forehand  rent. 
fore'rib',  n.  See  fore-,  2  a. 
fore  rider.  Outrider;  scout;  one 
in  the  first  charge  in  battle.  Obs. 
fore  right',  prep.  1.  Directly 
along.  Ohs. 

2.  Directly  opposite.  Dial.  Eng. 
fore 'room7,  n.  A  principal  room 
in  a  house  where  visitors  are  re¬ 
ceived  ;  a  parlor.  Local,  U.  S. 
fore  run 'ner-ship,  n.  See-smp. 
fore'said7  (for'sCd7),  a.  Afore¬ 
said.  [monition.  Rare.\ 

fore 'scent7,  n.  Forecast ;  pre-| 
fore'seript',  n.  A  prescription, 
fore ' seat7,  n.  See  fore-,  2  a. 
fore-see'a-ble  (for-se'a-b’l  ;201), 
a.  See -able. 

fore-see'ing,  p.  pr.  Sr  vh.  n.  of 
foresee.  Thi6  and  foreseen, 
the  p.  p.,  were  formerly  used 
conjunctively  in  the  sense  of 
providing  or  provided  (that), 
fore-see'ing-ly,  adv.  of  fore¬ 
seeing. 

fore  seen',  p.  p.  of  foresee. 
See  foreseeing.  [foresees.! 
fore-se'er  (-se'5r),  n.  One  who| 
fore-seize',  v.  t.  See  fore-,  1  b. 
fore-send',  v.  t.  See  fore-,  1  b. 
fore-set',  v.  t.  =  forskt. 
fore-set',  v.  t.  [AS .  foresettan 
to  set  before.]  To  forecast.  Obs. 
fore'set7,  n.  Deliberate  inten¬ 
tion.  Obs. 

fore-shew'  (-6h5'  ;  201).  Var.  of 
foreshow. 

fore-shield',  v.  t.  To  avert ;  for- 


fend  ;  as.  Cod  fore  shield  /  Obs. 
fore'shift7,  n.  See  fore-,  2  b. 
fore-shine',  v.  i.  To  shine  forth. 

Obs. 

fore'shine7,  n.  See  fore-,  2  a. 
fore'ship7,  n.  [fore-  -f  ship  ;  AS. 
forseip.)  The  fore  part  of  a 
ship.  Obs.  or  R. 
fore-shoe',  r.  t.  See  fore-,  1  b- 
fore'shop7,  ».  See  fore-,  2  a. 
fore'show7.  n.  An  indication 
beforehand  ;  foretoken.  Obs. 
fore  show'er,  n.  One  that  fore¬ 
shows. 

fore  sight.  The  sight  of  a  gun 

near  the  muzzle. 

fore'sight  ful.  a.  ForeBighted. 

Obs.  or  R. 

fore'sight  less.  a.  See  -less.  — 
fore'sight Jess-ness,  n. 
fore'sign7,  n.  Omen  ;  foretoken. 
fore'-Bin7,  n.  See  fore-,  2  b. 
fore-sing',  v.  t.  See  fore-,  1  b. 
fore'8klrt7,  n.  See  fore-,  2  a. 
fore  slack'.  +  forslack. 
fore  slow',  fore  Blow 'er,  etc.  + 
for  slow,  etc. 
fore-speak',  forspeak. 
fore-speak 'er,  n.  One  that 
speaks  in  behalf  of  another.  Obs. 
fore  speak'ing.  n.  A  prediction; 
also,  a  preface.  Obs. 
fore'speech7,  n.  [AS .forespWc, 
foresprsee.]  A  preface  ;  prelim¬ 
inary  speech.  Obs. 
fore-speed',  v.  t.  To  outrun.  R. 
fore-spell',  v.  t.  To  predict.  Obs. 
fore  spend'.  +  forspend. 


ale,  senate,  efire,  ftm,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofa  ;  eve,  Svent,  end,  recent,  maker ;  Ice,  Ill ;  old,  6bey,  orb,  »dd,  sftft,  connect ;  use,  unite,  firn,  up,  circus,  menu ; 
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FORFICIFORM 


3.  To  proclaim  or  publish  ;  to  speak  forth.  Obs. 

4.  To  bespeak  in  advance. 

lor '6 St  (f5r'6st),  n.  [OF. forest,  F.foret,  LL .forestis,  prop., 
open  ground  reserved  for  the  chase,  fr.  L.  foris ,  fonts,  out 
of  doors,  abroad.  See  foreign.]  1.  An  extensive  wood  ; 
a  large  tract  of  land  covered  with  trees ;  sometimes,  spe¬ 
cif.,  a  considerable  area  of  land,  covered  with  trees  of 
natural  growth. 

2.  Eng .  Law.  A  tract  of  woodland  and  waste,  usually  be¬ 
longing  to  the  sovereign,  set  apart  for  the  keeping  and 
hunting  of  game,  etc.,  and  having  its  own  peculiar  laws, 
courts,  and  officers.  See  forest  laws. 

3.  A  wilderness  ;  a  waste.  Obs. 

4.  A  district  once  wooded  but  now  under  cultivation  to 
some  extent,  which  preserves  its  old  proper  name  ;  as,  Et- 
trick  Forest.  Gt.  Britain. 


lor'est,  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  forest ;  sylvan. 

Forest  City,  Cleveland,  Ohio  ;  —  on  account  of  its  numerous 
shade  trees.  Portland,  Maine,  and  Savannah,  Georgia,  are 
also  so  called.  —  f.  cover,  Forestry,  all  trees  and  other  plants 
in  a  forest.  —  f.  fever.  Med.  =  jungle  fever.  —  f.  floor,  For¬ 
estry,  the  deposit  of  vegetable  matter  on  the  ground  in  a 
forest,  including  the  titter  and  the  humus  (which  see).  —  f. 
fly,  Zo'dl.,  the  horse  tick  (Hippobosca  equina) ;  —  sometimes 
applied  to  other  blood-sucking  flies.  —  f.  laws,  laws  for  the 
protection  of  game,  preservation  of  timber,  etc.,  in  forests, 
esm  those  enacted  by  William  I.  and  other  Norman  Eng¬ 
lish  kings  for  the  protection  of  the  royal  forests.  See 
Charta  de  Foresta. — f.  mahogany,  in  Australia:  a  The 
tallowwood.  b  The  red  mahogany  or  red  gum.  —  f.  marble, 
a  coarse,  shelly  limestone  found  in  Oxfordshire,  England. 
—  f.  oak,  in  Australia,  any  she-oak,  esp.  Casuarina  suberosa, 
with  very  hard  wood.  —  f.  peat.  See  peat.  —  f.  Pygmy,  one 
of  the  Pygmies  inhabiting  the  great  equatorial  forests  of 
Central  Africa.  See  Pygmy.  —  f.  ranger.  Forestry,  an  officer 
charged  with  the  duty  of  patrolling  and  guarding  a  forest 
reserve.—  f.  red  gum,  a  broad-leaved  Australian  gum  or  euca- 
\ypt(Eucalyptus/ereticornis)  yielding  a  valuable  timber.  — 
f.  school,  a  school  of  forestry.  —  f.  tree,  a  tree  of  the  forest, 
esp.  a  timber  tree,  as  distinguished  from  a  fruit  tree. 
lor'est  (fbr'gst),  v.  t. ;  for'est-ed  ;  for'est-ing.  1.  To 
cover  with  trees  or  wood. 

2.  To  place  or  hide  in  a  forest.  Rare.  Keats. 

lor'est  al  (f5r'5s-tal),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  forest  or 
forests  ;  as,  forestal  rights. 

lore-stall'  (for-stfil';  201),  v.  t. ;  fore-stalled'  (-stfild') ; 
fore-st all'ing.  [ME.  forstallen  to  stop,  to  obstruct,  to  stop 
(goods)  on  the  way  to  the  market  by  buying  them  up  before¬ 
hand  ;  from  forstal  obstruction,  AS.  for  steal ,  foresteall , 
prop.,  a  placing  one’s  self  before  another.  See  fore;  stall.] 

1.  To  lie  in  wait  for ;  to  intercept.  Obs. 

2.  To  intercept  or  stop  the  passage  of  on  the  road  or  high¬ 
way,  as  goods  on  the  way  to  market ;  to  buy  up  (mer¬ 
chandise  or  property)  secretly,  with  the  intention  of  en¬ 
hancing  the  price.  Obs.  or  Hist. 

3.  Specif.,  Law ,  to  anticipate  or  prevent  the  normal  trading 
in  (a  fair,  market,  etc.)  by  buying  or  contracting  for  mer¬ 
chandise  or  provision  on  its  way  to  market,  with  the  in¬ 
tention  of  selling  it  again  at  a  higher  price,  or  by  dissuad¬ 
ing  persons  from  bringing  their  goods  there,  or  persuading 
them  to  enhance  the  price  when  there.  The  laws  making 
forestalling,  regrating,  and  engrossing  crimes  were  abol¬ 
ished  in  1844  in  Great  Britain,  by  7  &  8  Viet.  c.  24. 

4.  To  obstruct  or  beset,  as  a  way  ;  to  prevent  ingress  to  ; 
Also,  to  exclude,  hinder,  or  prevent,  by  prior  occupation, 
or  by  measures  taken  in  advance. 

An  ugly  serpent  which  forestalled  their  way.  Fairfax. 
6-  To  deprive  by  prior  action  ;  —  with  of,  from,  out  of.  Obs. 

All  the  better  ;  may 

This  night  forestall  him  of  the  coming  day  I  Shah. 

6.  To  take  possession  of  in  advance  of  some  one  or  some¬ 
thing  else,  esp.  to  the  exclusion  or  detriment  of  the  latter  ; 
to  preoccupy  ;  also,  to  prejudice.  Obs. 

Habit  is  a. forestalled  and  obstinate  judge.  Rush. 

7.  To  get  ahead  of ;  to  act,  take,  or  think  of  beforehand, 
or  in  advance ;  to  anticipate. 

What  need  a  man  forestall  his  date  of  grief 

And  run  to  meet  what  he  would  most  avoid  ?  Milton. 
Syn.  —  Forestall,  anticipate  (as  here  compared  ;  see  ex¬ 
pect)  both  have  the  idea  of  being  (or  getting)  ahead,  or  of 
prior  action.  Forestall  often  emphasizes  more  strongly 
than  anticipate  the  implication  of  precluding,  preventing, 
or  rendering  nugatory  qr  useless ;  as,  “  He  .  .  .  commenced 
a  step  or  two,  as  if  designing  to  enter  the  shop;  but  .  .  . 
his  purpose  was  anticipated  by  Hepzibah’s  first  customer  ” 
( Hawthorne ) ;  to  be  anticipated  in  a  discovery  (cf .  an  at¬ 
tempt  to  forestall  the  publication  of  a  discqvery) :  “  On  a 
winter’s  day  .  .  .  the  birds,  conceiving  a  design  to  forestall 
sweet  St.  Valentine  ”  ( Coicper ) ;  “  I  will  forestall  their  re¬ 
pair  hither,  and  say  you  are  not  fit  ”  (Shak.).  See  prevent. 
fore'stall'  (for'stdl'),  n.  1.  O.  Eng.  Law.  The  offense  of 
feloniously  waylaying  on  the  highway ;  also,  the  feudal 
franchise  of  jurisdiction  over  this  offense. 

2.  A  frontstall  or  frontlet.  Obs.  or  Hist. 
lore  stall'er  (for-stSl'er  ;  201),  n.  One  wTio  forestalls  ;  also, 
the  act  or  offense  of  forestalling  the  market. 
fore-Stall'lng,  vb.  n.  Act  of  one  who  forestalls ;  specif., 
act  of  forestalling  the  market.  See  forestall,  v.  t .,  3. 
lor'est-a'tlon  (f5r'Ss-ta'shwn),  n.  Forestry,  a  The  practical 
application  of  the  study  of  forestry  to  the  treatment  of 
forests,  b  Establishment  of  forest  upon  areas  where  it  is 
absent  or  insufficient ;  forest  extension  ;  afforestation, 
lore'stay'  (for'sta'),  n.  A  stay  or  support  in  front  or 


directed  to  the  front ;  specif.,  Naut. ,  a  large,  strong  rope  or 
wire  stay,  often  double,  reaching  from  the  foremast  head  to 
the  bowsprit  or  stem,  to  support  the  mast.  See  ship,  Illust. 
lore' stay 'sail  (for'sta'sal;  -s’l),  n.  Naut.  A  triangular  head 
sail  directly  forward  of  the  foremast,  set  on  the  forestay  ; 
in  a  sloop,  yawl,  etc.,  usually  called  foresail. 
for'est-er  (f5r'Ss-ter),  n.  [F.  forestier ,  LL.  forestar  his.) 

1  One  who  has  charge  of  the  growing  timber  on  an  estate  ; 
an  officer  appointed  to  watch  a  forest  and  preserve  the 
vert  and  venison.  Chiefly  Eng. 

2 .  A  person  who  is  trained  in  the  science  and  art  of  forestry, 
esp.  one  in  charge  of  public  or  private  forests,  or  charged 
with  the  promotion  of  the  interests  of  forestry.  Some¬ 
times,  an  official  in  charge  of  the  trees  in  parks  or  along 
highways  ;  as,  a  city  forester. 

3.  An  inhabitant  or  denizen  of  a  forest. 

4  Zobl.  Any  of  various  zygaenid  moths  of  Alypia  and 
allied  genera  ;  as,  the  eight-spotted  forester  {A.  octomacu- 
lata ),  which  in  the  larval  state  is  injurious  to  the  grapevine. 
5.  The  giant  kangaroo  ( Macropus  giganteus),  or  other 
large  kangaroo.  Australia. 

6  A  forest  tree. 

fore'stlck7  (for'stTk'),  n.  Front  stick  of  an  open  log  fire, 
for'est-ry  (for'gst-rT),  n.  [Cf.  OF.  foresterie .]  1.  Scots 

Law.  The  right  to  the  privileges  of  a  royal  forest,  or  a 
tract  over  which  such  privileges  are  enjoyed. 

2.  Forest  land  ;  forest. 

3.  The  science  and  art  of  forming,  caring  for,  or  cultivat¬ 
ing  forests  ;  the  management  of  growing  timber. 

fore'tack'  (for't&kO,  n.  Naut.  The  rope  by  w  hich  the  tack 
of  a  square  foresail  or  forecourse  is  hauled  and  held.  Cf . 
fore-sheet. 

lore'tack  le  (-tak'T),  n.  Naut.  The  tackle  that  hooks  on  to 
the  pendant  on  the  foremast. 

lore'taste'  (for'tast/),  n.  A  taste  beforehand  ;  partial  en¬ 
joyment  in  advance  ;  anticipation. 

fore  taste'  (fSr-tast'j,  v.  t.  To  taste  beforehand  ;  to  have 
a  foretaste  of  ;  to  anticipate.  “  Foretasted  fruit.”  Milton. 
—  fore-tast'er  (for-tas'ter),  n. 

fore-tell'  (for-tel';  201),  v.  t.  ;  pret.  d :  p.  p.  fore- told' 
(-told') ;  p.pr.  d  vb.  n.  fore-tell'ing.  1.  To  predict ;  to 
tell  before  occurrence  ;  to  prophesy ;  foreshow. 

2.  To  tell,  acquaint,  or  command,  beforehand.  Obs. 

These  our  actors, 

As  I  foretold  you,  were  all  spirits.  Shak. 

Syn.  —  Foretell,  predict,  prophesy,  forecast,  presage, 

FOREBODE,  PORTEND,  AUGUR,  PROGNOSTICATE.  FORETELL 

(Saxon)  and  predict  (Latin)  are  frequently  interchange¬ 
able  ;  but  predict  is  now  commonly  used  w  hen  inference 
from  facts  (rather  than  occult  processes)  is  involved  ;  as, 

“  Some  sorcerer  .  .  .  had  foretold ,  dying,  that  none  of  all 
our  blood  should  know  the  shadow  from  the  substance  ” 
{Tennyson)’,  “Mr.  Brooke’s  conclusions  were  as  difficult 
to  predict  as  the  weather  ”  ( O .  Eliot) ;  an  astronomer  pre¬ 
dicts  the  return  of  a  comet.  Prophesy  connotes  inspired 
or  mysterious  knowledge,  or  great  assurance  of  prediction; 
as,  “ancestral  voices  prophesying  war”  ( Coleridge ); 
“Wrinkled  benchers  often  talked,  of  him  approvingly,  and 
prophesied  his  rise  ”  ( Tennyson).  Forecast  connotes  con¬ 
jecture  rather  than  inference ;  presage  implies  shrewd 
forecast,  sometimes  presentiment  or  warning  ;  as,  “  Who 
shall  so  forecast  the  years?  ”  ( Tennyson ) ;  “  I  presage,  un¬ 
less  the  country  make  an  alarm,  the  cause  is  lost  ”  (Scott) ; 

“  He  said,  and  passed  writh  sad  presaging  heart  ”  ( Pope ). 
Forebode  (see  apprehension)  implies  obscure  prescience 
or  premonition  (esp.  of  evil) ;  portend  (see  ominous),  threat¬ 
ening  or  ominous  foretokening  ;  as,  “  His  heart  forebodes 
a  mystery”  (Tennyson)’,  “  My  father  put  on  the  counte¬ 
nance  which  always  portends  a  gathering  storm”  (Rich¬ 
ardson).  To  augur  is  to  presage  from  or  as  if  from  omens, 
to  prognosticate,  from  or  as  if  from  symptoms ;  “  Gentle 
reader,  yet  unborn,  of  whom  I  needs  must  augur  better 
things  ”  ( Cowper );  kt  A  man  brings  to  love  a  deal  of  ready¬ 
made  sentiment,  and  even  from  childhood  obscurely  prog¬ 
nosticates  the  symptoms  of  this  vital  malady  ”  (Stevenson). 
fore  tell',  v.  i.  To  utter  prediction  ;  prophesy.  Obs. 
fore-think'  (-thlqk'),  V.  t.  ; pret.  dp.  p.  -thought'  (-thfft'); 
p.  pr.  d  vb.  n.  -think'ing.  [AS.  forepencean.]  1.  To  con¬ 
sider  (something)  beforehand  ;  contrive.  Obs.  Bp.  Hall. 
2.  To  anticipate  in  the  mind  ;  to  prognosticate.  Rare. 

The  soul  of  everv  man 

Prophetically  doth  forethink  thy  fall.  Shak. 

t ore-think',  v.  ?.  To  think  beforehand.  Obs. 
forethought'  (for'thfit7),  a.  Thought  of,  or  planned,  be¬ 
forehand  ;  aforethought  ;  prepense ;  hence,  deliberate. 
Now  Rare.  “  Forethought  malice.”  Bacon. 

forethought',  n.  A  thinking  or  planning  beforehand  ; 
prior  thought  or  consideration ;  anticipation ;  premedita¬ 
tion  ;  forecast  ;  provident  care. 

Have  I  forethought  t  how  purblind,  how  blank,  to  the  Infinite 
Care.  R.  Browning. 

Syn.  —  See  prudence. 

fore'thOUght'ful  (for'th6t'fdol ;  for'thSt'-),  a.  Full  of,  or 
having,  forethought;  provident. — lorethought'lul-ly, 
adv.  —  forethought'ful-ness,  n. 

foretime'  (for'tim'),  n.  Former  or  past  time  ;  the  time  be¬ 
fore  the  present.  “  A  very  dim  foretime."  J.  C.  Shairp. 
foretoken  (-to'k’n),  n.  [AS.  foretacen.  See  token.] 
Prognostic  ;  premonitory  sign, 
fore-to'ken  for-to'k’n;  201),  v.t.;  fore-to'kened  (-k’nd) ; 
fore-to'ken-ing.  [Cf.  AS.  foretacnian  ;  fore  -|-  tacnian.) 
To  foreshow  ;  presignify  ;  prognosticate. 

Whilst  strange  prodigious  signs. foretoken  blood.  Daniel.  | 


fore'-tooth',  n.  ; pi.  -teeth,  a  One  of  the  teeth  in  the  fore 
part  of  the  mouth  ;  an  incisor,  b  pi.  Milk  teeth.  Obs. 
foretop'  (for'tQjy),  n.  1.  The  front  of  the  crown  of  the 
head  ;  also,  the  crown  of  the  head.  Obs. 

2.  Forelock.  Obs.  or  R. 

3.  The  front  of  a  headdress  ;  the  top  of  a  periwig.  Obs. 

4.  Naut.  The  platform  at  the  head  of  the  foremast. 

6.  The  front  or  driver’s  seat  on  certain  vehicles.  U.  S. 
fore' -top-gal 'lant  (-t5p-gSl'ant ;  naut.  -t’gSl'ant),  a.  Naut. 
Designating  the  mast,  sail,  yard,  etc.,  next  above  the  fore¬ 
topmast  ;  as,  the  fore-topgallant  sail.  See  sail. 
fore'top'man  (for'tftp'man),  n.  ;  pi.  -MEN  (-men).  Naut. 
One  of  the  division  of  a  crew  assigned  to  duty  on  the  fore¬ 
mast  and  above. 

fore'— top'mast  (-most),  n.  Naut.  A  mast  next  above  the 
foremast.  See  ship. 

fore  — top'sail,  n.  Naut.  The  sail  above  the  foresail,  set 
on  the  fore-topmast. 

for-ev'er  (f<5r-6v'er),  adv.  [for,  prep,  -f-  ever.]  1.  Through 
eternity  ;  through  endless  ages  ;  eternally. 

2.  At  all  times  ;  always  ;  incessantly. 

In  England  this  is  usually  w  ritten  for  ever. 

Syn.— Constantly,  continually,  invariably,  unchangeably, 
incessantly,  always,  perpetually,  unceasingly,  ceaselessly, 
interminably,  everlastingly,  endlessly,  eternally, 
forever  and  ever,  an  emphatic  44  forever.” 
for-ev'er,  n.  Eternity.  Rare. 

for-ev'er-more  (-mor  ;  201),  adv.  Forever  ;  —  emphatic. 

Cf.  EVERMORE. 

fore  warn'  (for-w6m' ;  201),  v.  t. ;  -warned'  (-w6rnd') ; 
-warn'ing.  To  warn  beforehand ;  to  give  previous  warning, 
admonition,  information, or  notice  to;  to  caution  in  advance. 

We  wer e  forewarned  of  your  coming.  Shak. 

fore-wis'dom  (-wlz'dimi),  n.  Forethought;  foresight, 
fore'wom  an  (for'wdom'an),  n.  ;  pi.  fore'wom'en  (-wTm'- 
&n  ;  -In).  A  woman  who  is  at  the  head  of  women,  as  on  a 
jury  of  matrons,  or  in  a  workshop. 

fore'word'  (-wfird'),  n.  A  word  6aid  beforehand  :  a  notice  ; 
a  preface.  Fumivall. 

fore'-world'  (-wtirld'),  n.  The  primeval  world.  Southey. 
for'far  (fbr'fdr),  or  for'fars  (-farz),  n.  A  coarse  heavy  linen 
cloth,  orig.  chiefly  made  in  Forfar  County,  Scotland, 
for'feit  (fQr'fTt),  n.  [ME.  forfet  crime,  penalty,  F.  forfait 
crime  (LL.  forisfactxim),  prop.  p.  p.  of  forfaire  to  forfeit, 
transgress,  fr.  LL.  forisfacere ,  prop.,  to  act  beyond  ;  L. 
foris  out  of  doors,  abroad,  beyond  -f-  facere  to  do.  See 
foreign,  fact.]  1.  A  misdeed  ;  willful  injury;  crime.  Obs. 

To  seek  arniB  upon  people  and  country  that  never  did  us  any 
forfeit.  _  Ld.  llerners. 

2.  A  thing  forfeit  or  forfeited  ;  what  is  or  may  be  taken 
in  requital  of  a  misdeed  ;  that  which  is  lost,  or  the  right  to 
which  is  alienated,  by  a  crime,  offense,  neglect  of  duty,  or 
breach  of  contract ;  hence,  a  fine  ;  a  mulct ;  a  penalty ;  as, 
hi  who  murders  pays  the  forfeit  of  his  life. 

3.  Something  deposited  far  making  some  mistake  and  re¬ 
deemable  by  a  sportive  fine;  —  hence  the  game  of  forfeits. 

Country  dances  and  forfeits.  Goldsmith. 

4.  Forfeiture  ;  as,  the  forfeit  of  civil  rights. 

for'feit,  a.  [F.  forfait,  p.  p.  of  forfaire.  See  forfeit,  n.] 
Lost  or  alienated  for  an  error,  fault,  offense,  or  crime  ; 
forfeited.  44  To  tread  the  forfeit  paradise.”  Emerson. 

Thy  wealth  bein  %  forfeit  to  the  state.  Shak. 

for'feit,  v.  i.  ;  for'feit-ed  ;  for'feit-ing.  [ME.  forfeten. 
See  forfeit,  n . ]  1 .  To  be  guilty  of  a  misdeed ;  to  sin .  Obs. 

Jesus  Christ  that  never  forfeted.  Chaucer. 

2  To  incur  forfeiture  ;  to  fail  to  keep  an  obligation, 
for'feit,  v.t.  1.  To  break  or  violate,  as  an  oath.  *  Obs. 

2.  To  lose,  or  lose  the  right  to,  by  some  error,  fault,  of¬ 
fense,  or  crime  ;  to  render  one’s  self  by  misdeed  liable  to 
be  deprived  of ;  to  alienate  the  right  to  possess,  by  some 
neglect  or  crime  ;  to  pay  as  a  forfeit ;  as,  to  forfeit  an  estate 
by  treason  ;  to  forfeit  reputation  or  a  pledge  by  a  breach  of 
contract. 

[They]  had  forfeited  their  property  by  their  crimes.  Burke. 

3.  To  subject,  as  property,  to  forfeiture  or  confiscation  ;  to 
subject  to  forfeiture  of  property ;  to  confiscate  the  estate  or 
possessions  of  ;  —  used  of  government  action.  Obs.  or  Hist. 

The  Highland  chiefs  that  had  been  forfeited.  Stevenson. 

4.  To  cause  the  forfeiture  or  loss  of.  Obs. 
forfeiture  (f6r'fT-*ur),7t.  [F .  forfaiture,  LL.  forisfactura.) 

1  Act  of  forfeiting  ;  specif. :  a  Transgression  ;  sin  ;  crime. 
Obs.  b  Loss  of  some  right,  privilege,  estate,  honor,  office, 
or  effects,  in  consequence  of  a  crime,  offense,  breach  of 
condition,  or  other  act.  In  criminal  lawr  forfeiture  is  dis¬ 
tinguished  from  escheat.  Forfeiture  for  crime  or  treason 
was  finally  abolished  in  Great  Britain,  except  for  outlawry, 
by  the  Forfeiture  Act  of  1870,  and  in  the  United  States  it  is 
nearly  abolished  for  crime,  and  forbidden  by  the  Federal 
Constitution  except  for  the  life  of  the  criminal  upon  at¬ 
tainder  for  treason.  See  escheat;  felony;  attainder,  1. 
2.  That  which  is  forfeited  ;  a  penalty  ;  a  fine  or  mulct. 

What  should  I  gaiu 

Bv  the  exaction  of  the  forfeiture  f  Shak. 

Syn.  — Fine,  mulct,  amercement,  penalty, 
for-fend'  (for-fSnd'),  also  fore-fend',  v.  t.;  for-fend'ed  ; 
for-fend'ing.  [for- -\- fend.  See  forefend.]  1.  To  pro¬ 
hibit ;  forbid;  also,  to  avert ;  prevent.  Archaic. 

God  forf  end  it  should  ever  be  recorded  in  our  history.  Landor. 
2.  To  protect ;  preserve;  secure.  Chiefly  U.S. 
for'fi-cate  (f6r'fT-kat),  a.  [L.  forf  ex,  forfleis,  shears.] 
Zo'dl.  Deeply  forked,  as  the  tail  of  certain  birds. 


fore-spent'',  a.  Already  spent ; 
gone  by  :  past.  Obs.  ‘  [rhaic.  I 
fore'spo'kem  a.  Aforesaid.  Ar-\ 
fore'stafF  (for'stafv),  n.  Naut. 
An  instrument  formerly  used  at 
sea  for  taking  altitudes  of  heav¬ 
enly  bodies,  now  superseded  by 
the'  sextant :  —  called  also  cross¬ 
staff.  In  using  the  forestaff',  the 
observer  faces  toward  thcobject; 
with  the  backstaff,  n w:\y  from  it. 
for'eBt-age  (fOr'cs-titj),  n.  [Cf. 
F .  forestage. 1  1.  O.  Eng.  Lair. 
a  A  duty  payable  t>>  the  kine*B 
foresters,  b  A  service  paid  ny 
foresters  to  the  king,  c  Right  to 
estovers.  [  Orf.  E.  D.  I 

2.  Tree  growth  ;  forest.  Rare.  | 
fore'-stage',  n.  A  forecastle; 
ship  with  a  forecastle.  Obs. 
fore'-stairA  n.  An  open  outside 
staircase.  Obs.  or  Scot. 
fore-stall 'men  t,  n.  See  -ment. 
fore'stam7,  n.  [See  fore  ; 
stem.]  1.  Prow  or  stem.  Obs. 
2.  Forehead.  Scot. 
fore-stand'.  +  forstand. 


forestalling,  n.  An  ice  breaker 
in  front  of  a  bridge  starling, 
fore-state',  v.  t.  See  fork-,  1  b. 
fore-steep',  v.  t.  See  fore-.  I  b. 
fore  'stem',  n.  Naut.  The  stem; 
—  bo  called  by  Scotch  sailors. 
fore'stepA  n a  A  step  forward, 
b  A  footstep  in  front, 
for'est-ful,  n.  See -ful. 
forest  green.  =  Lincoln  green. 
fo-res'tial  ( ftf-rSa'chdl),  a.  Of 
or  pert,  to  tne  forest..  festal .  I 
for'est-ine  (fOr'gs-tYn),  a.  For-| 
for'est-ish.  a.  See  -ish. 
for'est-less,  a.  See -less. 
for'es-tral  (fSr'Ps-trril),  a.  Pert, 
to  forestry.  [stroke.  Obs.  I 

fore'stroke'',  n.  A  forward  | 
fore-stud'y.  r.  t.  8f  i.  See  fore-. 
for'est- wards,  adv.  See -wards. 
for'est-y.  a.  Like  a  forest ; 
abounding  in  forests.  Obs. 
fore-swat',  d"  forswat. 
for'eti  fbr'/  t).  Obs.  or  Scot.var. 
of  forward,  [suppose.  Obs.  I 
fore  take',  v.t.  Anticipate:  nre-| 
fore 'talk7,  ».  Preface.  Rare. 


—  fore-talk'ing,  ».  Rare. 
fore-teach',c.f.  To  teach  before¬ 
hand.  Obs.  [tells.  I 

fore-tell'er.  n.  One  that  fore-| 
fore'-ten  ant.  n.  See  fork-,  2  b. 
fore-think'er,  n.  One  who  fore¬ 
thinks.  [forethought.  I 

fore'thought  ed,  a.  Marked  by  | 
fore'thrift  . //.  See  fore-,  2  b. 
fore-timed',  a.  Antedated, 
fore-trace',  r.  t.  See  fore-,  1  b. 
fore'type/,  n.  Antetype. 
fore-type',  r.  t.  T<>‘be  a  fore- 
type  ol  ;  to  foreshudow.  Rare. 
fore-use',  v.  t.  See  fore-,  1  b. 
fore-ut'ter,  »>.  t.  See  fore-,  1  b. 
fore'vlew'.  n.  See  fore-,  1  b. 
fore-vouch',  v.  t.  See  fore-,  1  b. 
fore- vouched'  ( for-voucht' ;  201), 
ft.  See  fore-. lb.  [forward.) 
fore' ward.  One.  or  dial.  var.  of  | 
fore'ward.  for'ward.  n.  [AS. 
forexreard ;  fore  before  + 
' treat'd .  See  ward  protection.] 
Agreement  ;  covenant.  Obs. 
fore'ward,  n.  The  van  ;  the 
front ;  also,  command  of,  or  sta¬ 


tion  in,  the  van.  Obs. 
fore'warm  er  (for'wor'mfr),  n. 
An  apparatus  or  contrivance  for 
preliminary  warming, 
fore- warn '.  4*  for w ar.v. 
fore-warnd'.  Forewarned.  Ref 
Sp.  [warns.) 

forewarn  'er,  n.  One  that  fore- 1 
fore-warn'ing.  />.  pr.  5r  vb.  n.  of 
forewarn.  —  fore-warn'ing-ly, 
adv. 

fore  waste'.  +  for  waste. 
fore'wa'ters  (for'wfUtf'rz).  n. 
pi.  Med.  A  watery  discharge 
from  the  pregnant  uterus, 
fore-weep',  r.  t.  See  fore-,  1  b. 
fore- weigh',  v.t.  See  fore-,  1  b 
fore  went'.  Pret.  &  obs.  or  dial, 
p.  p.  of  FOREGO.  LOhs.  | 

fore'wind',«. A  favorable  wind, 
fore'win  nlng,  n.  Theadvunced 
workings  of  a  mine, 
fore-wish',  r.  t.  See  fore-,  1  b. 
fore-wit',  r.  t.  [AS.  fore iri tan. 
See  wit,  r.]  To  foreknow.  Obs. 
fore 'wit  ,  n .  Obs.  1.  Foreknowl¬ 
edge  :  foresight ;  prudence. 


2.  A  leader  in  matters  of  knowl¬ 
edge  or  taste. 

fore-wit'ter.w.Foreknower.  Obs. 
fore-wont'ed.  a.  Sec  loke-,1  b 
fore-worn',  p.  a.  See  forworn. 
fore-wot',  /ires,  indie.,  1st  Sc  3d 
jters.  sing,  of  FOREWIT.  Obs. 
fore-writ'ten,  p.  a.  See  fore-. 
—  fore-writ'er  (-rTt'Sr),  n.  Obs. 
fore -wrought',  )>.  a.  See  fore-. 
fore'yard7,  n.  A  yard  in  front, 
fore'yard',  n.  Naut.  The  low¬ 
est  yard  on  a  foremast, 
fore'year',  n.  See  FORE-,  2  b. 
for- faint',  a.  Very  faint.  Obs. 
for-fairn'  (fdr-farn'),  p.  a. 
Worn  out  ;  jaded  ;  forlorn.  See 

FORFARE,  V.  Scot. 

fore'fait.  *f*  forfeit. 
for'falt,  for'fault,  etc.  Obs. 
Scot.  vors.  of  forfeit,  etc. 
for-fare'.  v.  i.  tf  t.  [AS.  forf  a e 
ran.  See  for-;  fare,  t>.]  To 
passawav;  perish ; destroy.  Obs., 
exc.  in  Scot.  p.  p.  fmfairn. 
for- far 'led.  +  fokferlied. 
for  fast',  p.  a.  [See  for-  ;  fast, 


food,  foot ;  out,  oil ;  chair  ;  po  ;  sin^,  iqk  ;  ♦hen,  thin;  nature,  verdure  (250) ;  K  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144) ;  boN ;  yet ;  zh  =  z  in  azure. 

Full  explanation*  of  Abbreviations,  Signs,  etc.,  Immediately  precede  the  Vocabulary. 


?’.]  Faint  from  fasting.  Obs. 
for'fault.  v.  t.  [See  forfeit.] 
To  forfeit.  Obs.  —  for'faul-ture, 
n.  Obs. 

for-fee'bled,  a.  Enfeebled.  Obs. 
for'feit-a-ble  (f8r'fTt-d-bT),  a. 
See  -able.  —  for'feit-a-ble-ness, 
n.  [feits. | 

for'feit-er  (-Sr),  n  One  who  for- 1 
for'feit-ment,  n.  Forfeit, 
for-fere',  v.  i.  3r  t.  [  AS  .for fir  an 
to  perish  ;  for-  -f  feran  to  jour¬ 
ney,  go  ;  akin  to  E.  fare.)  To 
perish  ;  destroy.  Obs. 
forfered.  p.  a.  [See  for-  ;  fear.] 
Excessively  alarmed.  Ohs. 
for-fer'lied.p.o.  [See  for-;  fer- 
ly.]  Amazed.  Obs.  [FEiT,etc.| 
for'fet,  for'fe-ture,  etc.  4*for-| 
||  for'fex  (fdr'fSks),  n.  [I..]  A 
pair  of  shears.  [Forficate.| 

for'fi-cat'ed  (-fl-kat'fd),  o.| 
for'fl-ca'tion  (-ka'shwu),  tt. 
Deep  furcation. 

for-fle'i-form  (fSr-fTs'Y-ffirm), 
a.  [L .  forf  ex,  for  fids .  shears  -f- 
-form.']  Zobl.  Fofficate. 


Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Guide. 
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for-gatii'er  (fBr-gKthrSr),  fore-gath'er  (for-;  201),  v.  i. ; 
-gath'ered  (-erd) ;  -gath'er-ing.  1.  To  convene  ;  assemble. 

2.  To  meet,  esp.  accidentally  ;  to  encounter. 

Within  that  circle  he  forgathered  with  many  a  fool.  Wilson. 

3.  To  fraternize  ;  to  consort  socially. 

The  artist  in  me  recognizes  the  artist  in  him,  and  cannot  quite 
resist  the  temptation  to  foregather.  11.  Jaynes. 

forge  (forj;  f6rj ;  201),  n.  [F ..forge,  fr.  h.fabrica  the  work¬ 
shop  of  an  artisan  who  works  in  hard  materials,  fr.  faber 
artisan,  smith,  as  adj.,  skillful,  ingenious.  Cf.  fabric.] 

1.  Act  of  forging;  manufacture;  fabrication,  as  of  metallic 
bodies.  Obs. 

2.  A  place  or  establishment  where  iron  or  other  metal  is 
wrought  by  heating  and  hammering ;  esp.,  a  furnace,  or  a 
shop  with  its  fur¬ 
nace,  etc.,  where 
iron  or  other  met¬ 
al  is  heated  and 
wrought 
smithy. 

In  the  quick  forge 
and  working  house 
of  thought.  Shak. 

3.  A  workshop 
w  here  wrought 
iron  is  produced 
directly  from  the 
ore.  or  where  iron 
is  rendered  malle¬ 
able  by  puddling 
and  shingling  ;  a 
shingling  mill ;  a 
bloomery. 

forge,  v.  t. ,*  FORGED 
(forjd  ;  ffirjd); 
forg'ing  (for'jTng ;  f6r'-). 


Down-draft  Forge.  1  Down-draft  pipe  for 
hot  gases,  etc.  2  Pipe  for  blast  to  quicken 
combustion.  3  Water  Tank. 


[F.  forger ,  OF.  forgier ,  fr.  L. 
fabricare,  fabricari,  to  form,  frame,  fashion,  from  fabrica . 
See  forge,  n.  ;  cf.  fabricate.]  1.  To  form  by  heating  and 
hammering ;  to  beat  into  any  particular  shape,  as  a  metal. 

Mars’s  armor  forged  for  proof  eterne.  Shak . 

2.  To  form  or  shape  out  in  any  way  ;  to  produce  ;  frame  ; 
fashion  ;  construct ;  invent  ;  coin. 

Those  names  that  the  schools  forged,  and  put  into  the  mouths 
of  scholars,  could  never  get  admittance  into  common  use.  Locke. 

Do  fot'ge  a  lifelong  trouble  for  ourselves.  Tennyson. 

3.  To  make  or  imitate  falsely  ;  to  produce  or  devise  (that 
which  is  untrue  or  not  genuine) ;  to  fabricate  ;  to  counter¬ 
feit,  as  a  signature,  or  a  signed  document. 

Forged  certificates  of  his  .  .  .  moral  character.  Macaulay. 

4.  To  impel  forward  with  force  ;  as,  to  forge  a  ship  over 
a  shoal.  Rare. 

Syn.  —  Fabricate,  counterfeit,  feign,  falsify, 
forge,  v.  i.  1.  To  do  forging  ;  to  work  as  a  forger,  or  smith. 

2.  To  fabricate  falsely;  to  commit  forgery. 

3.  To  move  forward  or  ahead  steadily  but  slowly  or  grad¬ 
ually,  as  a  ship  after  the  sails  are  furled  or  in  passing  an¬ 
other  ;  —  used  esp.  in  the  phrase  to  forge  ahead. 

4.  Far.  To  make  a  clicking  noise  by  overreaching  so  that 
a  bind  shoe  hits  a  fore  shoe  ;  to  click  ;  —  said  of  horses. 

lorge'man  (-man),  n.  ;  pi.  -men  (-men).  A  forger,  or  smith  ; 

esp.,  a  skilled  smith,  who  has  a  hammerer  to  assist  him. 
forg'er  (for'jer;  f6r'- ;  201),  n.  [Cf.  F.  forgeur  metal 
worker,  L.  fabricator  artificer.  See  forge,  n.  <t*  v.  t.  ;  cf. 
fabricator.]  One  who  forges ;  specif.  :  a  Formerly,  an 
author  or  maker,  now  a  fabricator  ;  falsifier,  b  One  who 
forges  metals,  c  One  guilty  of  the  crime  of  forgery, 
for'ger-y  (-T),  n.  ;  pi.  -geries  (-Tz).  [Cf.  F.  forgerie ,  for 
sensei.]  1.  Act  or  art  of  forging  metal.  Obs. 

2.  Act  of  forging  or  inventing  ;  devising  ;  invention  ;  esp., 
feigning  ;  fiction.  Obs.  or  Poetic. 

3.  Act  of  forging,  fabricating,  or  producing  falsely  ;  esp., 
the  crime  of  falsely  and  fraudulently  making  or  altering 
a  writing  or  instrument  which  if  genuine  would,  or  on  its 
face  might,  be  of  some  legal  effect  upon  the  rights  of 
others  ;  the  false  making  or  material  alteration  of  a  writ¬ 
ten  instrument  or  other  document  for  the  purpose  of  deceit 
and  fraud.  Forgery  as  here  defined  corresponds  to  the 
falsi  crimen  of  the  Civil  law' ;  it  is  at  common  law  only  a 
misdemeanor,  of  which  the  punishment  has  been  generally 
made  more  severe  by  statute.  A  common  form  of  forgery 
is  the  false  making  and  signing  of  evidences  of  debt,  as 
notes.  Cf.  perjury. 

4.  That  which  is  forged,  fabricated,  falsely  devised,  or 

counterfeited.  “  The  forgeries  of  jealousy.”  Shak. 

The  writings  going  under  the  name  of  Aristobulus  were  a 
forgery  of  the  2d  century.  Waterland. 

Syn.  —  See  counterfeit. 

forge  scale.  Metal.  A  kind  of  iron  scale.  See  scale,  ??.,  8. 
for-get'  (f5r-g8t'),  v.  t.;  pret.  for-got'  (-g5t') ;  Archaic pret. 
for-gat'  (-g5t');  p.  p.  for-got'ten  (-g5t'’n),  for-got'; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  for-get'ting.  [ME.  forgeten,  foryeten,  AS. 
forgietan,  forgitan  ;  for-  -f-  gietan ,  git  an  (only  in  comp.), 
to  get ;  cf.  D.  vergeten ,  G.  vergessen.  See  for-;  get,  v.  /.] 

1.  To  lose  the  remembrance  of ;  to  let  go  from  the  memo¬ 
ry  ;  to  be  unable  to  think  of  or  recall ;  also,  to  lose  the 
power  or  use  of  ;  to  cease  from  doing. 

Bless  the  Lord,  O  my  soul,  and  forget  not  all  his  benefits. 

Ps.  ciii.  2. 

The  days  she  never  can  forget.  Tennyson. 

Hath  thy  knee/or^rof  to  bow  ?  Shak. 

2  To  omit  or  disregard  unintentionally;  to  neglect;  to 
fail  to  take,  bring,  speak  of,  or  notice. 


3.  To  treat  with  inattention  or  disregard ;  to  neglect  in¬ 
tentionally  ;  to  slight. 

Can  a  woman  forget  her  sucking  child  t  .  .  .  Yea,  they  may 
forget,  yet  will  I  not  forget  thee.  Is.  xlix.  15. 

to  forget  one’s  self,  a  To  neglect  or  fail  to  take  care  of 
one’s  self  ;  to  be  entirely  unselfish,  b  To  become  absent- 
minded  or  lost  in  thought,  c  To  be  guilty  of  what  is  un¬ 
worthy  of  one ;  to  lose  one’s  dignity,  temper,  or  self-con¬ 
trol.  d  To  become  unconscious,  as  in  sleep, 
for-get'  (f5r-ggt'),  v.  i.  To  cease  remembering  or  noticing, 
for  get',  n.  All  act  of  forgetting.  Colloq. 
for-get'ful  (f5r-ggt'fdol),  a.  1.  Apt  to  forget;  having  a 
poor  memory. 

2.  Heedless ;  careless  ;  neglectful  ;  inattentive. 

Be  not  forgetful  to  entertain  strangers.  Heb.  xiii.2. 

3.  Causing  to  forget ;  inducing  oblivion  ;  oblivious.  Poetic. 

“The forgetful  wine.”  J.  Webster. 

—  for-get'ful-ly,  adv. —  for  get'ful  ness.  n. 

Syn.  —  Forgetfulness,  oblivion.  In  modern  usage,  for¬ 
getfulness  (the  Saxon  term)  more  frequently  signifies  apt¬ 
ness  to  forget  or  the  state  of  forgetting ;  oblivion  (the  Latin 
term),  the  state  of  being  forgotten ;  as,  his  forgetfulness 
increased  with  age  ;  “  All  the  lumber  which  the  good  sense 
of  our  ancestors  .  .  .  had  consigned  to  oblivion  ”  ( Gold¬ 
smith ).  But  the  distinction  is  sometimes  reversed ;  as, 
“  Who  to  dumb  Forgetfulness  a  prey  ”  (Gray) ;  “Ah!  Not 
the  nectarous  poppy  lovers  use  .  .  .  oblivion  in  lost  angels 
can  infuse  of  the  soiled  glory  and  the  trailing  wing  ”  ( Al. 
Arnold).  Forgetful  more  frequently  than  oblivious  sug- 


SynOnym  101  wnwiinawu*  io  cuuucuuo;  ,  a.©,  A»cai 

me,  good  boy,  I  am  much  forget  fid  ”  (Shak.) ;  “  Though 
books  were  among  the  comforts  and  enjoyments  of  liis  life 
from  boyhood  to  old  age,  they  never  made  him  oblivious 
of  its  business  ”  (Southey). 

for'ge-tive  (for'je-tiv;  f6r'-;  201),  a.  [From  forge.]  In¬ 
ventive  ;  productive;  imaginative;  —  coined  by  Shake¬ 
speare  (2 Henry  IV.,  IV.  iii.  107)  and  used  by  later  authors. 
for  get'-me-not/  (f5r-get'me-n5t'),  n.  [Cf.OF.  ne  m'oubliez 
mie ,  G.  vergissmeinnicht.]  a  Any  of  several  small  boragi- 
naceous  herbs  of  the  genus  Myosotis,  having  bright  blue  or 
white  flow’ers  ;  esp.,  M.  palustris ,  of  Europe  and  America, 
widely  treated  as  the  emblem  of  friendship  and  fidelity, 
b  The  germander  speedwell,  c  The  yellow  bugle.  Obs. 
forge  wagon  or  waggon.  Mil.  A  wagon  carrying  a  black¬ 
smith’s  forge  and  tools,  attached  to  artillery  or  cavalry, 
forg'ing  (for'jTng  ;  for'jTng  ;  201),  p.  pr.  d*  vb.  n.  of  forge. 
Specif.  :  vb.  n.  a  Act  of  one  that  forms  by  heating  and  ham¬ 
mering.  b  A  piece  of  forged  work,  as  in  iron,  c  The  ac¬ 
tion  of  a  horse  that  clicks  in  overreaching,  d  Forgery, 
for  give'  (f5r-gTv'),  v.  t. ; pret.  for-gave'  (  gav')  \v.p.  for- 
giv'en  (-gTv'’n) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  for-giv'lng.  [ME.  for¬ 
given ,  forgiven,  foryeven,  AS.  forgiefan,  forgifan  ;  for-  -f- 
giefan ,  gif  an  to  give  ;  cf.  D.  vergeven ,  G.  vergeben,  Icel. 
fyrirgefa,  Svv.  forgifva,  Goth,  fragiban  to  give,  grant.  See 
for-;  give,  v.  /.]  1.  To  give;  to  give  over;  to  resign.  Obs. 

To  them  that  list  the  world’s  gav  shows  I  leave, 

And  to  great  oneB  such  folly  ao' for  give.  Spenser. 

2.  To  give  up  ;  to  cease  to  indulge  or  entertain.  Obs. 

3  To  give  up  resentment  or  claim  to  requital  on  account 
of  (an  offense  or  wrong) ;  to  remit  the  penalty  of  ;  pardon. 

And  their  sinB  should  be  forgiven  them.  Mark  iv.  12. 

4.  To  cease  to  feel  resentment  against,  on  account  of 
wrong  committed ;  to  give  up  claim  to  requital  from  or 
retribution  upon  (an  offender)  ;  to  absolve  ;  pardon. 
Father,  forgive  them  ;  for  they  know  not  what  they  do. 

Luke  xxiii.  34. 

Forgive  often  takes  an  indirect  object.  “  Forgive  us 
our  debts  as  we  forgive  our  debtors.”  Matt.  vi.  12.  “  Be  of 
good  cheer ;  thy  sins  be  forgiven  thee.”  Matt.  ix.  2. 

Syn.  —  See  excuse. 
for- give',  v.  i.  To  grant  forgiveness, 
for  give'ness,  n.  [AS.  forgifnes.]  1.  Act  of  forgiving, 
or  state  of  being  forgiven. 

2.  Disposition  to  pardon  ;  willingness  to  forgive. 

Syn.  —  Pardon,  remission. 

for  giv'ing,  p.  a.  That  forgives  or  shows  forgiveness  ; 
disposed  to  forgive  ;  merciful ;  placable  ;  as,  a  forgiving 
temper.  —  for-giv'ing  ly,  adv.  —  for  giv'ing  ness,  n. 

for  go'  (fbr-go'),  fore-go' (for-go' ;  201),  v.  t.  ;  pret.  -went' 
(-wgnt'j;  p.  p.  -gone'  (-g8n' ;  205);  p.  pr.  <1*  vb.  n.  -go'ing. 
[ME.  f organ,  forgon,  forgoon,  AS.  f organ,  prop.,  to  go 
past,  hence,  to  abstain  from  ;  for-  -{-  gan  to  go  ;  akin  to  G. 
vergehen  pass  away,  transgress.  See  go,  v.  i.]  1.  To  go 

past;  passby;  hence,  to  neglect ;  overlook.  Archaic. 

2.  To  depart  from  ;  to  quit ;  leave  ;  forsake.  Archaic. 
And  four  [days]  since  Florimel  the  court  forwent.  Spenser. 

3.  To  abstain  from  ;  to  let  slip  or  pass ;  to  relinquish  the  en¬ 
joyment  or  advantage  of  ;  to  give  up  ;  to  resign  ;  renounce. 
“  I  shall  forgoon  my  liberty  at  your  request.”  Chaucer. 

[He]  never  forewent  an  opportunity  of  honest  profit.  Stevenson. 

4.  To  fail  of  ;  to  miss ;  want ;  aiso,  to  lose  ;  forfeit.  Obs. 
Syn.  —  See  relinquish. 

The  first  element  in  the  word  forgo  is  the  prefix  for- 
(see  for-),  and  is  entirely  distinct  from  the  first  element  in 
the  word  forego,  to  go  before,  in  which  it  is  the  adverb  or 
preposition  fore,  before ;  but  the  two  words  have  been 
often  confused  and  both  of  them  spelled  forego. 
for  go',  f ore-go',  v.  i.  1.  To  go  or  pass  away.  Obs. 

2  To  refrain  ;  forbear. 

fo-rin'sec  (fo-rin'sSk),  a.  [L.  forinsecus  from  without.] 
Feudal  Law.  Lit. ,  outer  ;  foreign  ;  —  used  to  designate  the 
labor,  duty,  service,  etc.  (called  forinsec  labor,  duty,  service, 


etc.)  that  was  due  to  the  superior  lord  of  a  mesne  lord  and 
was  a  charge  upon  the  land,  the  rendering  of  it  being  often 
imposed  upon  the  mesne  lord’s  tenants.  Obs.  or  Hist. 
fo  ris-fa-mil'i-ate  (fo'rls-fd-mTl'T-at),  v.  t -at' ed  (-at'Sd) ; 
-at'ing  (-at'Tng).  [LL.  fori&familiatus,  p.  p.  oi  forisfami- 
liare  to  forisfamiliate  ;  E.foris  abroad,  without  -\-familia 
family.]  Law.  Lit.,  to  put  out  of  a  family;  hence,  to 
portion  off,  so  as  to  exclude  further  claim  of  inheritance  ; 
to  emancipate  (as  a  son  with  his  own  consent)  from  pater¬ 
nal  authority.  Obs.  exc.  Scots  Law. 
fo'ris  fa-mil 'i-ate,  v.  i.  Law.  To  renounce  a  legal  title  to  a 
further  share  of  paternal  inheritance.  Obs.  exc.  Scots  Law. 
fo  ris-fa-mil'i-a'tion  (-a'shfin),  n.  Law.  A  forisfamiliat¬ 
ing.  Obs.  exc.  Scots  Law. 

for-judge'  (f5r-juj'),  v.  t. ;  for-judged'  (-jujd') ;  for- 
judg'ing.  Also  fore  judge'.  [OF.  for(s)jugier  fors 
outside  -\-jugier  to  judge.]  1.  To  expel,  oust,  or  put  out 
by  judgment  of  a  court ;  —  used  with  from ,  or  of,  or  with 
a  double  object.  Obs.  exc.  Law. 

If  .  .  .  the  tenant  were  duly  forjudged  the  land  by  his  peer*. 

Pollock  !f  Mait. 

2.  To  adjudge;  condemn.  Obs. 
for  judg'er  (-jiij'er),  n.  Also  fore-Judg'er.  Eng.  Law.  A 
judgment  by  which  one  is  expelled,  ousted,  or  put  out. 
fork  (f6rk),  n.  [AS  .fore,  fr.  L .  furca.  Cf.  fourche,  fur¬ 
cate.]  1.  An  in¬ 
strument  or  imple¬ 
ment  consisting  of  a 
handle  with  a  shank 
terminating  in  two 
or  more  prongs  or 
tines,  which  are  us¬ 
ually  of  metal,  par¬ 
allel  and  slightly 
curved,  used  for 
piercing,  holding, 
taking  up,  or  pitch¬ 
ing  anything; 
specif.,  a  small  in¬ 
strument  of  this 
description  for  use 
at  the  table  in 
manipulating  food. 

Agricultural  and 

other  forks  have  de-  ,  _  ,  _  .  _  , 

ve  loped  consider-  Various  forms  of  Fork.  1  Coke  Fork; 

ably  from  the  sim-  Jj.  3  P?,;,ble  .£<»*  for  ha>'. 

pie. two-,  three-,  or  2  with  Tmcs  shat,  3  with  1  me.  open  ; 
four-tined  hand  4  GrttPPll;  Fork. 

forks ;  and  various  grappling  devices,  some  with  automatic 
trip  arrangements,  etc.,  for  use  in  handling  hay,  straw, 
etc.,  used  in  conjunction  with  a  tackle,  are  called  forks. 

2.  Anything  furcate  or  like  a  fork  in  shape,  or  furcate  at 
the  extremity  ;  as,  a  tuning  fork. 

3.  Specif.  :  a  Gallows.  Obs.  Bp.  Butler,  b  Rom.  An- 
tiq.  The  yoke ;  also,  a  form  of  whipping  post.  Obs.  c 
Arch.  =  crutch,  3  a.  d  Gun.  See  bracket,  6. 

4-  A  barbed  point,  as  of  an  arrow. 

Let  it  fall  .  .  .  though  th efork  invade 

The  region  of  my  heart.  Shak. 

5.  One  of  the  parts  into  which  anything  is  furcated  or 
divided  ;  a  prong  ;  a  branch  of  a  stream,  a  road,  etc. 

6.  The  place  where  a  division  or  a  union  occurs  ;  the  angle 
or  opening  between  two  branches  or  limbs  ;  as,  the  fork  of 
a  river,  a  tree,  or  a  road,  or  of  the  human  body. 

7-  An  act  of  forking;  specif.,  Chess,  the  attack  of  a 
knight  on  two  chessmen  simultaneously. 

8  A  choice  of  alternatives  ;  a  dilemma. 

9.  Mining.  The  bottom  of  the  sump  in  a  mine.  A  mine  is 
said  to  be  in  fork,  or  an  engine  to  “  have  the  water  in  fork,” 
when  all  the  water  is  drawn  out  of  the  mine, 
fork,  v.  i. ;  forked  (f6rkt) ;  fork'ing.  1.  To  divide  into 
two  or  more  branches  ;  to  furcate  ;  as,  a  road  forks. 

2.  To  shoot  into  blades,  as  corn.  Mortimer. 

3.  To  search  ;  to  seek;  —  with  for.  Scot. 

4.  To  pump  out  water  from  a  mine. 

to  fork  out,  to  make  delivery  or  surrender ;  to  pay.  Slang. 
—  to  f.  over  or  up,  to  project  like  a  tine  of  a  fork.  Colloq. 
fork,  v.  t.  1.  To  give  the  form  of  a  fork  to  ;  to  cause  to 
be  forked,  or  furcate. 

2.  To  raise  or  pitch  with  a  fork,  as  hay  ;  to  dig  or  turn 
over  with  a  fork,  as  the  soil. 

Forking  the  sheaves  on  the  high-laden  cart.  Prof.  Wilson. 

3.  Chess.  To  attack  (two  chessmen)  simultaneously;  — 
said  of  a  knight. 

4.  Mining.  To  pump  up  or  out ;  to  pump  dry.  Dial.  Eng. 
to  fork  over  or  out,  to  hand  or  pay  over,  as  money.  Slang. 

fork'beard'  (fdrk'berd'),  n.  Any  of  certain  gadoid  fishes, 
esp.  Raniceps  trifurcus  and  Urophycis  blennoides ,  so 
named  from  the  slender  diverging  pelvic  fins  which  are 
placed  under  the  throat.  These  species  are  distinguished 
in  England  as  lesser  and  greater  forkbeard,  respectively, 
forked  (fbrkt;  poet,  or  rhetorical  often  fdr'kSd),  p.  a. 

1.  Formed  into  a  forklike  shape  ;  having  a  fork;  dividing 
into  two  or  more  prongs  or  branches ;  furcated  ;  bifur¬ 
cated ;  zigzag;  as , forked  lightning. 

A  serpent  seen,  with  forked  tongue.  Shak. 

2.  Having  a  double  meaning  ;  ambiguous  ;  equivocal.  Obs. 
3  Horned;  hence,  having  “  horns  ;”  cuckolded.  Obs. 
forked  beard  grass.  =  big  bluestem. — f.  chickweed,  the 
small  silenaceous  weed  Anychia  dichotoma  ;  —  so  called 


For-flc'u-la  (fbr-ftk'(i-ld),  n. 
[L.,  small  shears,  scissors,  dim. 
of  forfeo'  shears.]  The  typical 
genus  of  the  earwig  family,  or 
For'fi-cu'li-d3e(f8r/t,[-ka'lI-de). 
[NL.]  See  kakwio. 
for-fic'u-late  (-lilt),  a.  [See  For- 
ficula.]  Zoiu.  Forked;  furcate, 
for-fight',  v.  t.  To  exhaust  from 
fighting;  fatigue.  Obs.  or  Scot.  Sr 
Dial.  Eng. 

for- flit '.  v.  t.  To  remove.  Obs. 
for-flit'ten.  p.  a.  (See  for-; 
flite,  rj  Scolded  excessively. 
Obs.  or  Scot. 

for-fought 'en  (ftfr-fbK'tr  n),  p.a. 
Exhausted  with  fighting; greatly 
fatigued,  froni  anv  cause.  Obs. 
or  Scot.  &r  Dial.  Png. 
for-fret',  v.t.  [for-  A- fret,  v.] 
To  devour  ;  to  corrode.  Obs. 
forfrushed.  p.  a.  [See  for-  ; 
frush.i’.]  Shattered.  Obs. 
for-gall',  v.  t.  To  gall  very 
much.  Obs. 
for-gan'.  +  forgo. 
for-gar'.  v.  t.  [ME.  forgaren ; 


for-  +  garen  to  make  ready,  AS. 
geai'wian .]  To  lose  ;  ruin  ;  cor¬ 
rupt.  Obs. 

forgate.  +  foregate. 
for-gave',  pret.  of  forgive. 
forge'a-ble  (for'jd-b’l;  fdr'-).  a. 
See  -able.  —  forge' a-bil'i-ty  (-a- 
bll'I-tY),  n. 

forge  cart.  A  forge  wagon, 
forge  cinder.  The  droBs  or  slag 
from  a  forge  or  bloomery. 
forg'ed-ly  (fBr'jM-lI’j  f6r'-), 
adv.  of  FORGED.  Obs. 
forge 'ful,  a.  Creative.  Rare. 
forge  iron.  See  iron.  [Obs. I 
for-gen'der,  v.  t.  To  disregard.  | 
forge  pig.  Forge  iron  in  pigs, 
for'ger,  n.  [F.  forger,  inf.  used 
as  n.]  Lair.  Act  of  forging,  or 
counterfeiting.  Ohs. 
for'ger-er,  n.  A  forger-  Obs. 
forge  rolls,  forge  train.  The 
train  of  rolls  by  which  a  bloom 
is  converted  into  bars, 
for'get.  for'gett,  for'gette 
( f8r'jetj,  n.  [See  fourch  ette.] 
Glove  Making.  =  FOURCH  ETTE. 


for-get'a-ble,  for-get 'a-ble-neas. 

Vare.  of  forgettable,  for¬ 
gettableness. 

for-get'el,  a.  [AS.  forgytol .] 
Forgetful  ;  oblivious.  Ohs.  — 
for-get'el-ness,  for-get'el-ship, 
n.  Obs.  [7?are.j 

for-got'ness, n.  Forgetfulness.! 
for-get'ta-ble,  a.  See  -able. 
—  for-get'ta-ble-nesa.  n. 
for-get' ter.  n.  One  that  forgets, 
for-get'ting.  ;>.  pr.  ?-5.  n.  of 
forget.  —  for-get'ting-ly.  adv. 
Obs.  —  for-get'ting-ness.  //.  Ohs. 
forge  water.  Water  in  which 
heated  irons  have  been  thrust, 
formerly  a  popular  tonic, 
forgh.  'k  furrow. 
for  gift',  n.  [See  forgive.]  For¬ 
giveness.  Obs.  [forguilt.1 
|  for-gilt'.  Obs.  pret.  andp.  p.  of! 
for-giv'.  Forgive.  So. 

for-giv'a-ble  (f8r-gYv'd-b’l),  a. 
See  -able. 

for-give'leB8,  a.  Unforgiving, 
for-giv'er,  n.  One  who  forgives, 
for-giv'ness.  Forgiveness.  R.  Sp. 


for-glop'ned,  p.  a.  [See  for-  ; 
GLOPPEN,  u.]  Greatly  aston¬ 
ished.  Obs. 

for-glut',  v.  To  waste  in  glut¬ 
tony.  Obs. 

for-gnaw',  v.  t.  [AS.  forgnagan.) 
To  gnaw  or  eat  up.  Obs. 
forgnide,  v.t.  [AS./orpnldon.] 
To  bruise;  break;  destroy.  Obs. 
for-go'er,  n.  One  who  lorgoes. 
for-gon'.  Forgone.  Ref.  Sp. 
for  gone',  p.  a.  [See  forgo.] 
Wearied  from  going  ;  jaded  ; 
faint.  Obs. 

for  got',  pret.  Sfp.p.  of  forget. 
for-got'ten.  p.p.  of  forget. 
for-graith'.  r.  t.  [for-  +  graith, 
v.]  To  prepare.  Obs. 
for-grow',  v.  i.;  p.  p.  for- 
grown.  [AS. /br^ro/yan.]  To 
grow  too  much  or  misshapenly  ; 
—  only  in  p.  p.  Obs. 
for-grow',  v.  t.  To  grow  over  ; 
overgrow  ;  —  esp.  in p.  p.  Ohs. 
for-guilt',  v.  t.  [for-  4-  ME. 
gilten,  gulten,  to  sin,  AS.  gy/tan.] 
To  render  guilty  ;  to  lose  be¬ 


cause  of  guilt.  Obs.  . 
for-haile',  r.  t.  [/or-  -I-  hale  to 
draw.]  To  harass;  distress.  Obs. 
for-hang',  v.  t.  To  kill  by  hang¬ 
ing.  Obs. 

for-head',  v.  t.  To  kill  by  be¬ 
heading.  Obs. 

for'hed.  Forehead.  Re./'.  Sp. 
forheed.  +  forehead. 
for-heed',  v.  t.  To  disregard. 
Obs. 

for-hele'.  v.  f.;p.p.FOR-no'LEN. 
[AS.  forhelan.]  To  hide.  Obs. 
for-hent'.  -f  forehent. 
for-hew',  ?*.  t.  [AS.  foi'he'awan.] 
To  hew  to  pieces.  Obs. 
for  hide',  v.  t.  [AS.  forhy dan.] 
To  hide.  Obs. 

for-hight',  v.  t.  [AS .  forhdtan.] 
To  promise  ;  to  renounce.  Obs. 
for-hill',  r.  t.  To  cover;  shelter. 
Obs.  —  for-hill'er,  n.  Obs. 
for-hoar',  a.  Very  hoar.  Obs. 
for-hold',  v.  t.  To  detain  ;  with¬ 
hold;  retain.  Obs. 
for-ho'len,  p.  p.  of  foriiele. 
Obs. 


for-how'  (Scot,  fdr-hoo'),  v.  t. 
[AS.  forhogian .]  To  despise  ; 
also,  to  abandon  ;  forsake.  Obs. 

or  Scot. 

for-hue'.  forhow. 
for  hun'ger.  v.  t.  To  famish  ; 
starve  :  — only  in  p.  p.  Obs. 
for-hush',  v.  t.  [Prob.  fr.  ./br¬ 
and  AS.  hyscan  to  mock.]  ?  To 
deride.  Obs. 
forhwi.  *1*  FORWHY. 
for-i'dled,  p.  a.  Given  to  idle¬ 
ness.  Obs. 

fo-rin'sec-al,  a.  Foreign ;  fo¬ 
rinsec.  Obs. 

for-irk',  v.  i.  To  become  dis¬ 
gusted.  Obs. 

for-jes'ket  (f  <Yr-j  6  s'k  Y  t).  a. 
.Jaded  ;  fatigued  ;  weary.  Scot. 
for -Joust',  r.  t.  To  overthrow  in 
lusting  ;  to  defeat.  Obs. 
for-judg'ment,  for-judge 'ment, 
n.  See  -M ent.  Obs.  exc.  in  Law. 
fork  beam.  =  beam  arm  a. 
fork  chuck.  Wood  Turning. 
A  chuck  having  two  prongs  for 
driving  the  work. 


ale,  senate,  care,  Am,  account,  arm,  ask,  sold  ;  eve,  Svent,  gnd,  recent,  maker;  ice,  ill;  old,  6bey,  orb,  ddd,  sSft,  connect ;  use,  unite,  (irn,  up,  circtis,  menu; 
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from  its  branching  habit.  — forked  cyme,  Bot .,  a  dichasium. 

—  f.  hake,  a  forkbeard.  —  f.  head,  a  barbed  arrow.  —  f.  light¬ 
ning,  lightning  the  hashes  of  which  appear  to  divide.  —  f. 
worm.  See  gapeworm. 

—  fork'ed  ly  (i6r'kgd-lT),  adv.  —  fork'ed-ness,  71. 
fork'er  (fOr'ker),  n.  1.  One  who  forks. 

2.  A  forked  thing.  Obs. 

fork'head  (fSrk'hgd'),  n.  1.  A  forked  head  of  a  dart.  Obs. 

2.  A  forked  end  of  a  rod,  forming  part  of  a  knuckle  joint, 
fork'tail/  (-tal'),  7i.  Any  of  various  fork-tailed  birds  or 
fishes,  as  a  swordfish,  a  kite,  or  members  of  a  family  (He- 
nicuridae)  of  oscine  birds  of  southern  Asia,  related  to  the 
wagtails,  which  frequent  the  vicinity  of  mountain  streams, 
fork'-talled'  (-tald'),  a.  Having  the  tail  or  posterior  end 
of  the  body  deeply  cleft  ;  —  said  esp.  of  birds  or  fishes 
when  the  outer  feathers  or  rays  of  the  tail  are  much 
longer  than  the  central  ones. 

fork-tailed  flycatcher,  an  American  flycatcher  of  the  genus 
Afuscivora.eap.  At.  tyrannies  of  tropical  America.  —  f.  gull, 
either  of  the  two  species  of  gulls  of  the  genus  Xema ,  esp. 
X.  Sabinii  of  the  Arctic  Ocean.  —  f.  kite,  a  graceful  kite 
(Elanoides  forficatus)  having  a  deeply  forked  tail,  found  in 
the  southern  United  States  and  warm  parts  of  America.  — 
f.  shrike,  a  drongo. 

fork'y  (fdr'kT),  a.  Opening  into  two  or  more  parts  or 
shoots;  forked;  furcated.  “  Forky  tongues.”  Pope. 
for-leave'  (f5r-lev'),  v.  t.  [ME.  forleven  ;  for-  -}-  leven  to 
leave.]  To  leave  off  wholly  ;  to  abandon.  Archaic. 
for-let'  (-ISt'),  v.  t.  [ME.  forleten,  AS.  forlSetan  ;  for-  -}- 
lietan  to  allow  ;  akin  to  G.  verlassen  to  leave.  See  let  to 
allow.]  Obs.  1.  To  give  up;  to  leave  ;  abandon;  forsake. 

2.  To  desist  from  ;  to  cease. 

3.  To  yield  up.  “  That  I  my  life  sliolde  forlete."  Chaucer. 
for-let',  v.  t.  [fov--\-  let  hinder.]  To  prevent;  hinder.  Obs. 
for  lorn'  (f5r-18m'),  a.  [ME.,  p.  p.  of  forlesen  to  lose 

utterly,  AS .  forleosan  (p.  p.  forloren ) ;  for-  -j-  leosan  (in 
comp.)  to  lose  ;  cf.  D.  verliezen  to  lose,  G.  verlieren ,  Sw. 
forlorn,  Dan.  forloren  lost,  Goth,  fraliusan  to  lose.  See 
for-  ;  lorn,  a.,  lose,  v.  t.~\  1.  Lost ;  stray  ;  also,  morally 

abandoned;  ruined.  Obs.  or  Archaic. 

Some  say  that  ravens  foster  forlorn  children.  Shak. 

2.  Deserted;  forsaken;  desolate;  destitute;  bereft. 

Of  fortune  and  of  hope  at  once  forlorn.  Spenser. 

3.  In  pitiful  plight ;  wretched ;  miserable ;  hopeless  or 
almost  hopeless ;  desperate. 

For  here  forlorn  and  lost  I  flead.  Goldsmith. 
The  condition  of  the  besieged  .  .  .  was  forlorn.  Prescott. 

4.  Having  but  the  barest  plausibility  or  promise ;  of  the 
nature  of  a  forlorn  hope  (which  see). 

The  many  highly  gifted  minds  .  .  .  uselessly  sacrificed  in  the 
forlorn  enterprise  of  seeking  beneath  theveifof  things  for  the 
very  heart  of  truth.  James  Ward. 

Syn.  —  Destitute,  lost,  abandoned,  forsaken,  helpless, 
friendless,  hopeless,  abject,  wretched,  miserable,  pitiable, 
for  lorn',  n.  Obs.  1.  One  who  is  forlorn. 

2.  A  forlorn  hope;  a  vanguard;  also,  a  member  of  one.  Rare. 
forlorn  hope-  [D.  verloren  hoop ,  prop.,  a  lost  band  or  troop; 
verloren ,  p.  p.  of  verliezen  to  lose  -I-  hoop  band  ;  akin  to  E. 
heap.  See  for-  ;  heap.]  1.  A  body  of  men  (called  in  F.  en- 
fants  perdus ,  in  G.  verlorner  Posten)  selected,  usually  from 
volunteers,  to  attempt  a  breach,  scale  a  wall,  or  perform 
other  extraordinarily  perilous  service  ;  also,  a  member  of 
such  a  body ;  hence,  a  desperate  case  or  enterprise. 

2.  A  vain  or  faint  hope  ;  an  almost  hopeless  undertaking  ; 
cf.  forlorn,  a.; 4. 

She  cherished  th e  forlorn  hope  that  he  was  still  living.  Thomson. 
form  (f6rm),  7i.  [F.  forme ,  fr.  L.  forma  ;  cf .  Skr.  dharman 
order,  law.  Cf.  firm.]  1.  An  image  or  likeness.  Obs. 

O  thou  senseless  form. 

Thou  shalt  be  worshiped,  kissed,  loved  and  adored  !  Shak. 

2.  The  shape  and  structure  of  anything,  as  distinguished 
from  the  material  of  which  it  is  composed  ;  particular  dis¬ 
position  or  arrangement  of  matter,  giving  it  individuality 
or  distinctive  character  ;  configuration  ;  figure. 

The/orw  of  his  visage  was  changed.  Dan.  iii.  19. 
The  earth  was  without  form  and  void.  Gen.  i.  2. 

3.  Hence,  in  specific  and  extended  uses  :  a  A  body,  esp. 
of  a  human  being,  as  distinguished  by  its  external  appear¬ 
ance  ;  person. 

There  is  a  warm  and  gentle  atmosphere 
About  the  form  of  one  we  love.  Shelley. 

b  Pleasing  external  appearance  ;  beauty.  Archaic. 

He  hath  no  form  nor  comeliness.  Is.  liii.  2. 

0  Fine  Arts.  A  boundary  or  contour  line  or  surface  or 
system  of  lines  or  surfaces.  In  painting,  more  generally, 
the  human  body,  d  Cryst.  The  combination  of  faces  in¬ 
cluded  under  a  general  crystallographic  symbol.  It  is  not 
necessarily  a  closed  solid.  A  single  crystal  often  exhibits 
faces  of  two  or  more  crystal  forms  which  supplement  one 
another  or  truncate  one  another’s  edges  or  corners. 

4-  One  of  the  different  modes  of  existence,  action,  or 
manifestation  of  the  same  thing  or  substance  ;  a  kind  ;  a 
modification  ;  a  species ;  a  variety ;  as,  the  diamond, 
graphite,  and  soot  are  allotropic/or77?.s  of  carbon. 

For  forms  of  government  let  fools  contest ; 

Whate’er  is  best  administered  is  best.  Pope. 

6  Hence,  specif. :  a  Gram.  One  of  the  different  aspects 
a  word  may  take  as  a  result  of  inflection,  or  change  of 
spelling  or  pronunciation ;  as,  an  obsolete  form  ;  parti¬ 
cipial  forms  ;  verbal  forms,  b  Bot.  In  ecology,  a  type  of 
plant  structure  ;  a  bionomic  unit ;  as,  a  form  of  vegetation  ; 
a  life  form,  c  Biol.  A  loosely  employed  and  somewhat 
indefinite  category  of  classification  ranking  below  a  sub¬ 
species  ;  —  used  chiefly  in  botany.  The  modern  tendency  is 
to  recognize  in  this  way  only  horticultural  variations,  which 
are  usually  more  permanent  than  those  of  wild  plants. 

6.  A  manner  or  method,  esp.  as  regulative  or  prescriptive; 
specif.  :  a  Established  method  of  expression  or  practice ; 
fixed  or  formal  way  of  proceeding  ;  formality ;  conven¬ 
tional  or  stated  scheme  ;  also,  a  prescribed  or  set  order  of 
words  ;  a  formula  ;  as,  a  matter  of  form  ;  a  form  of  prayer. 
Though  well  we  may  not  pass  upon  his  life 
Without  the/orm  or  justice.  Shak. 

The  mode  in  which  the  will  ought  to  be  expressed  for  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  any  act  is  its  “ form."  In  some  cases  a  special  form 
is  required  by  law,  as  in  Roman  law  for  a  “  stipulation*  and  in 


English  law  for  a  contract  not  to  be  performed  within  a  year, 
for  a  marriage,  or  for  the  probate  of  u  will.  T.  E.  Holland. 
b  Hence,  a  blank  or  blank  form,  c  A  recipe  or  prescrip¬ 
tion.  Obs. 

7.  a  A  prescribed  maimer  of  behaving  in  society;  an  act 
of  conduct  or  mode  of  procedure  prescribed  by  custom, 
etiquette,  etc. ;  a  formality,  ceremony,  or  conventionality, 
b  Manner  or  conduct  as  tested  by  a  prescribed  standard, 
or  a  person  whose  manner  or  conduct  is  so  tested  ;  —  used 
with  a  qualifying  adjective  ;  as,  such  behavior  is  very  bad 
form;  she  was  distinctly  good  form.  Society  Cant,  c  Man¬ 
ner  of  performing  or  accomplishing  something ;  as,  his 
form  in  swimming  is  bad.  d  Conduct  regulated  by  custom, 
etiquette,  etc.  ;  ceremony ;  conventionality  ;  formality; 
often,  show  without  substance  ;  empty,  outside  appearance 
or  ceremony. 

The  glass  of  fashion  and  the  mold  of  form.  Shak. 

Happy  to  fill  religion’s  vaeaut  place 

With  hollow  form ,  and  gesture,  and  grimace.  Cowper. 

8.  Physical  and  mental  condition  ;  esp.,  good  or  proper  con¬ 
dition  for  competing  or  performing,  or  for  doing  anything; 
fitness  ;  condition  ;  as,  a  player  or  a  horse  is  in  or  out  of 
form  or  in  bad  form.  Sporting  or  Coll oq. 

9.  The  ideal  or  intrinsic  character  of  anything,  or  that 
which  imposes  this  character  ;  hence,  a  pattern  or  schema; 
specif. :  a  Metaph.  That  assemblage  or  disposition  of  quali¬ 
ties  which  makes  a  conception,  or  that  internal  constitution 
which  makes  an  existing  thing,  to  be  what  it  is  ;  —  called 
essential  or  substantial  form,  and  contradistinguished  from 
matter;  hence,  active  or  formative  nature,  b  Kantianism. 
One  of  the  formative  principles  of  perception  and  cogni¬ 
tion,  regarded  as  a  subjective  factor  molding  reality,  as 
given  in  sensation,  into  systematic  experience. 

The  intelligence  in  bringing  order  into  the  feelings  begins  by 
apprehending  space  or  time  and  constructing  its  preconceived 
world  in  these  Jonas.  Ji.  Bosanquet . 

10.  Orderly  arrangement  or  method  of  arrangement ;  as  : 
order  or  method  of  presenting  ideas ;  manner  of  coordi¬ 
nating  the  elements  of  an  artistic  production  or  course  of 
reasoning ;  orderly  arrangement  of  the  parts  of  an  argu¬ 
ment,  a  poem,  or  the  like  ;  style  ;  also,  a  particular  species 
of  such  arrangement ;  as,  the  sonnet  is  a  poetical  form. 

And  woven  close,  both  matter,/o?*7»,  and  style.  Milton. 

The  distinction  between  the  form  and  substance  in  pleading 
is  this  :  When  the  defect  is  in  the  matter  pleaded,  it  is  substan¬ 
tial  ;  but  when  the  fault  lies  in  the  manner  of  pleading  it,  the 
defect  is  formal.  Gould  on  Pleading. 

11.  Specif.  :  Mtisic.  a  Arrangement  of  the  parts  and  ele¬ 
ments  of  a  piece  —  rhythms,  phrases,  themes,  sections, 
tonalities  —  by  which  their  variety  is  ordered  into  sym¬ 
metry  and  unity  of  effect,  b  A  specific  type  of  such  ar¬ 
rangement.  See  Lied  form,  rondo,  sonata,  the  three 
fundamental  types. 

12.  Math,  a  Alg.  A  quantic  whose  variables  are  regarded 
solely  in  their  ^mathematical  interrelations,  apart  from 
their  meanings.  See  quantic.  b  Geom.  Any  definable  com¬ 
bination  of  geometric  elements,  whether  real  or  imaginary. 

13.  The  seat,  bed,  or  lair  of  a  hare  or  other  animal. 

14.  A  long  seat ;  a  bench. 

15-  a  Degree  of  quality,  dignity,  eminence,  or  excellence; 
rank  ;  also,  a  class  or  rank  in  society,  official  life,  etc.  Obs. 
“  Ladies  of  a  high  form."  Bp.  Burnet,  b  A  rank  of  stu¬ 
dents  in  a  school ;  a  class  ;  as,  the  sixth  form. 

16.  That  by  which  shape  is  given  or  determined  ;  a  mold, 
frame,  or  pattern. 

17.  Print.  The  type  or  other  matter  from  which  an  im¬ 
pression  is  to  be  taken,  arranged  and  secured  in  a  chase. 

18.  The  immature  flower  bud  of  the  cotton  plant.  U.  S. 

19.  Civil  Engiti.  A  mold  for  concrete. 

20.  Mach.  The  seat  of  a  mine-shaft  pump. 

Syn.  — Form,  figure,  shape,  conformation,  configura¬ 
tion,  outline,  contour,  profile.  Form ,  figure,  and  shape 
(here  compared  in  their  nontechnical  uses  only)  are  con¬ 
stantly  interchanged.  In  general,  form  is  the  aspect  under 
which  a  thing  appears,  esp.  as  distinguished  from  sub¬ 
stance  or  color ;  figure  is  more  frequently  form  as  de¬ 
fined  by  outline ;  shape  is  more  familiar  and  colloquial 
than  form  ;  it  frequently  suggests  form  as  given  or  ac¬ 
quired  ;  as,  “  Eternal  form  shall  still  divide  the  eternal 
soul  from  all  beside”  (Temiyson) ;  “Nature  nor  in  form 
nor  hue  bestowed  on  me  her  choicest  workmanship  ” 
Shelley);  “Wide  as  a  windmill  all  his  figure  spread” 
Pope)'x  “sketching  with  her  slender  pointed  foot  some 
figure  like  a  wizard’s  pentagram  on  garden  gravel  ”  ( Ten¬ 
nyson)  \  “the  color  of  his  beard,  the  shape  of  his  leg” 
(Shak.) ;  “  I  can  .  .  .  change  shapes  with  Proteus  ”  (id.) ; 
“  Brooke  is  a  very  good  fellow,  but  pulpy;  he  will  run  into 
any  mold,  but  he  won’t  keeps^ape  ”  (G.  Eliot).  Conforma¬ 
tion  and  configuration  denote  form  as  dependent  upon 
the  arrangement  or  disposition  of  parts ;  as,  the  confor- 
mation  of  the  vocal  organs,  the  configuration  of  a  coast 
line,  of  a  mountain  range.  Outline  suggests  the  bound¬ 
ing  line  of  a  figure  ;  contour  connotes  rather  body  or  mass 
as  (esp.  gracefully)  outlined  ;  as,  “  At  night,  the  outline  of 
the  shore  is  traced  in  transparent  silver  by  the  moonlight 
and  the  flying  foam  ”  (Stevenson);  “  Its  outline,  when  seen 
in  silhouette  against  the  sky,  is  pyramidal  ”  (J.  C.  Van 
Dyke);  “a  child,  of  timid,  soft  contours ”  (Al.  Hewlett); 
“  the  full  and  flowing  contour  of  the  neck  ”  (Shelley) ;  cf. 
“  The  outline  of  the  hills  was  sharp  against  the  sky  ” 
(Stevenson) ;  “to  round  and  soften  the  contours  of  the 
mountains  ”  (Ruskin).  Profile  is  esp.  outline  in  side  view; 
as,  “  lips  lovely  in  profile; — a  little  too  wide  and  hard 
in  the  edge,  seen  in  front  ”  (Ruskin).  See  image,  copy. 
forms  of  action,  Law,  the  customary  or  legal  methods  of 
prosecuting  actions ;  specif.,  the  approved  classes  of  ac¬ 
tions  under  the  common-law  pleading  and  practice,  hav¬ 
ing  their  origin  in  original  writs  (which  see),  some  of  them 
being  developed  from  these  writs,  which  were  unalterable 
in  their  forms,  by  various  legal  fictions,  others,  called 
actions  on  the  case,  from  later  writs  issued  under  the  au¬ 
thority  of  a  statute  enacted  in  the  reign  of  Edward  I. 
The  principal  common-law  forms  of  action  are :  assump¬ 
sit,  covenant,  debt,  account,  trespass,  trover,  case,  det¬ 
inue,  replevin,  ejectment,  and  writ  of  entry.  They  were 
abolished  in  England  by  the  Judicature  Acts,  and  have 
been  abolished  in  many  of  the  United  States. 


form  (f6rm),  v.  t.  ;  formed  (f6rmd);  form'ing.  [F.  former, 
L.  formare,  lr.  forma.  See  form,  n.~\  1.  To  give  form  or 
shape  to  ;  to  frame  ;  construct ;  make  ;  fashion  ;  produce. 
God  formed  man  of  the  dust  of  the  ground.  Gen.  ii.  7. 

2.  To  give  a  particular  shape  to  ;  to  shape,  mold,  or  fash¬ 
ion  into  a  certain  state  or  condition  ;  to  arrange  ;  adjust ; 
organize  ;  also,  to  model  by  instruction  and  discipline ; 
to  mold  by  influence,  etc.  ;  to  train. 

’  E  is  education  forms  the  common  mind.  Pope. 

Thus  formed  for  speed,  he  challenges  the  wind.  Dryaen. 

3.  To  develop  ;  to  acquire  or  contract ;  as,  he  formed  the 
habit  of  reading. 

4  To  go  to  make  up ;  to  act  as  constituent  of  ;  to  be  the 
essential  or  constitutive  elements  of ;  to  answer  for  ;  to 
take  the  shape  of  ;  —  said  of  that  out  of  which  anything  is 
formed  or  constituted,  in  whole  or  in  part. 

Politicians  .  .  .  who  fonned  by  far  the  majority.  Burke. 
6.  Gram.  To  derive  by  grammatical  rules,  as  by  adding 
the  proper  suffixes  and  prefixes. 

6.  Alii.  &  Nav.  To  arrange  in  order;  to  draw  up;  as, 
the  lines  advanced  as  soon  as  they  wer e  formed. 

7.  Elec.  To  treat  (plates)  so  as  to  bring  them  to  fit  condi¬ 
tion  for  introduction  into  a  storage  battery,  causing  one 
plate  to  be  composed  more  or  less  of  spongy  lead,  and  the 
other  of  lead  peroxide.  This  was  formerly  done  by  re¬ 
peated  slow  alternations  of  the  charging  current,  but  now 
the  plates  or  grids  are  coated  or  filled,  one  with  a  paste  of 
red  lead  and  the  other  with  litharge,  introduced  into  the 
cell,  and  formed  by  a  direct  charging  current. 

form.  v.  i.  1.  To  become  formed  or  shaped. 

2.  To  take  form ;  to  come  into  existence  ;  to  arise. 

3.  To  take  a  form,  definite  shape,  or  arrangement;  as, 
the  infantry  formed  in  column. 

4.  To  run  to  or  crouch  in  a  form,  as  a  hare.  B.  Jonson. 
to  form  on,  Mil.,  to  form  next  to  (an  organization  already 
formed),  thus  extending  a  line  or  the  front  of  a  column. 

form-.  Chem.  Combining  form  for  formic  or  formyl ,  as  in 
/o7-?naldehyde. 

-form  (-f6rm).  [See  form,  ti.]  A  suffix  denoting  in  the 
form  or  shape  of,  resembling,  etc.;  as,  calc  i/or  /  oviform. 
for'mal  (fOr'mal),  a.  [L.  forma lis:  cf.  F.  formel.]  1.  Of 
or  pertaining  to  form,  or  a  form  ;  esp.,  of  or  pertaining  to 
established  form  or  custom  ;  conventional. 

Still  in  constraint  your  suffering  sex  remains, 

Or  bound  informal  or  in  real  chains.  Pope. 

2.  Of  the  nature  of  form  ;  of  the  nature  of  the  inner  form 
or  reality  ;  essential ;  of  the  nature  of  the  external  form 
or  appearance  ;  apparent. 

3.  Aletaph.  Belonging  to  the  essential  constitution  of  a 
thing,  as  distinguished  from  the  matter  composing  it; 
having  the  power  of  making  a  thing  what  it  is  ;  constitu¬ 
ent  ;  essential ;  pertaining  to,  or  depending  on,  the  forms, 
so  called,  of  the  human  intellect. 

Of  [the  sounds  represented  by]  letters,  the  material  part  is 
breath  and  voice  ;  the  formal  is  constituted  by  the  motions  and 
figure  of  the  organs  of  speech.  Holder. 

4.  Characterized  by  due  form  or  order  ;  regular. 

6.  Hence  :  a  Comely  ;  shapely  ;  symmetrical.  Obs.  b 
Sound  iu  mind  ;  normal ;  sane.  Obs. 

To  make  of  him  a  formal  man  again.  Shak. 

6.  Done  in  due  form,  or  with  solemnity;  according  to 
regular  method;  ceremonial;  express;  specif.,  Law,  re¬ 
quiring  special  solemnities  for  its  making,  as  certain  con¬ 
tracts,  for  example,  the  Roman  stipulatio  or  the  English 
marriage  service  ;  as,  he  gave  his  formal  consent. 

No  noble  rite  nor  formal  ostentation.  Shak. 

7.  Devoted  to,  or  done  in  accordance  with,  forms  or  rules  ; 
punctilious  ;  orderly  ;  methodical  ;  of  a  prescribed  form  ; 
exact ;  prim  ;  stiff  ;  ceremonious  ;  as,  a  man  formal  in  his 
dress,  his  gait,  his  conversation. 

She  took  off  the/ormaJ  cap  thatconfined  her  hair.  Hawthorne. 
8  That  is  such  only  as  a  matter  of  form  ;  having  the  form 
or  appearance  without  the  substance  or  essence ;  external ; 
as ,  formal  duty;  formal  worship;  formal  courtesy,  etc. ; 
a  formal  party  to  a  suit,  i.  e.,  a  party  having  only  a  nom¬ 
inal  interest  in  the  matter  in  controversy. 

Syn.  —  Precise,  punctilious,  stiff,  starched,  affected,  rit¬ 
ual,  ceremonious,  external,  outward.  See  ceremonial. 
formal  analogy.  Philol.  See  analogy,  n.,  4.—  f.  cause, 
Aletaph.,  one  of  the  four  causes  distinguished  by  Aristotfle. 
See  cause.  —  f.  garden,  Landscaj)e  Gardening,  a  garden 
laid  out  on  strict  or  formal  lines,  the  plantations  being  in 
rows  or  geometrical  figures,  —  f.  logic,  any  system  of  logic 
which  abstracts  the  forms  of  thought  from  its  content 
with  the  object  of  establishing  abstract  criteria  of  consist¬ 
ency  ;  specif.,  the  traditional  or  Aristotelian  logic. 

The  end  aimed  at  by  formal  logic,  and  attained  by  the  observ¬ 
ance  of  its  precepts,  is  not  truth,  but  consistency.  J.  S.  Mill. 
—  f.  object.  See  object,  4.  — f.  predication,  Logic,  predica¬ 
tion  in  which  the  predicate  is  a  part  of  the  concept  which 
forms  the  subject.  —  f.  unity.  See  unity.  —  f.  whole.  See 
whole. 

form  al'de  hyde  (f6r-m51'de-hid),  n.  [form- -f-  aldehyde .] 
Org.  Chem.  A  gaseous  compound,  HCHO,  with  a  sharp 
penetrating  odor,  formed  by  the  partial  combustion  of 
methyl  alcohol  and  in  other  ways.  See  aldehyde.  It  is  a 
very  effective  preservative  and  disinfectant,  and  prepara¬ 
tions  of  it,  most  of  which  are  aqueous  solutions,  are  sold 
under  various  trade  names,  as  formalin, formalosefformol, 
etc.  It  is  readily  changed  to  the  white,  crystalline  poly¬ 
meric  forms  metaformaldehyde,  oxymethylene ,  or  tiHoxy- 
methylene,  (CH20)3,  and  paraformaldehyde ,  (CHsO)^  It 
also  polymerizes  in  other  ways.  See  photosynthesis. 
for'ma-lin  (f6r'md-lTu),  n.  [form-*- 1-  afdehyde  +  -in.] 
An  aqueous  solution  of  formaldehyde.  See  formaldehyde. 
The  commercial  article  has  a  strength  of  about  40  per  cent, 
for'mal-ism  (ffir'mal-Tz’m),  n.  1.  The  practice  or  the 
doctrine  of  strict  adherence  to,  or  dependence  on,  pre¬ 
scribed  or  external  forms,  esp.  in  matters  of  religion  ;  also, 
an  instance  of  it ;  esp.,  the  using  or  observance  of  external 
religious  forms  without  the  life  and  spirit  of  religion. 

Official  fonnalistn.  Sir  H.  Rawlinson. 

2.  Emphatic  or  predominant  attention  to  arrangement, 
esp.  to  prescribed  or  traditional  rules  of  composition,  in 
painting  and  sculpture. 


for-kerve'.  +  forcarve. 
fork'ful,  n.  See -ful.  [-ness.I 
fork'i-nesa  (fdr'kY-nPs), See| 
fork'less,  a.  See  -less. 
for-la'bored,  -la'boured,  r>.  a. 
Exhausted  with  labor.  Obs. 
for-laft'.  Obs.p.  p.  of  forleave. 
for  lain',  for-lane',  p.  a.  [See 
forlie.]  Unchaste;  de¬ 
bauched  ;  also,  put  away  ;  for¬ 
gotten.  Obs. 

(I  for-la'na  (f6r-la'na),  n.  [It. 
forlana ,  furlana.]  a  A  lively 


and  noisy  country  dance,  esp. 
common  amongVenetiangondo- 
liers.  b  Music  for  such  a  dance, 
or  having  its  sextuple  rhythm, 
for-lance',  r.  i.  [Y.for-,  for fors 
out,  outside  -f  OF.  lander  to 
throw,  F.  lancer.]  ?  To  cut  or 
throw  out.  Obs. 
for'land.  +  foreland. 
for-lang'ed,  p.  a.  [See  for-  ; 
long,  v.  i.]  Possessed  with 
longing.  Obs. 
for-lay'.  Var.  of  forelay. 


for-lead',  v.  t.  [t'or-  -f  lead.] 

To  bring  forth  or  forward.  Obs. 
for-lead',  v.  t.  [AS.  forlledan.] 
To  lead  astray  ;  seduce.  Obs. 
forlength.  v.  t.  To  prolong.  Obs. 
for-le're.  v.  t.  [AS.  forteran .] 
To  seduce.  Obs. 
for-lese',  v.  t. ;  p.p.  for-lore', 
for-lorn',  etc.  [ME.  for lesen. 
See  forlorn.)  1.  To  lose  ;  also, 
to  destroy;  ruin;  confound.  Obs. 
2.  To  leave  ;  to  forsake.  Obs. 
for-lie',  r.  t.  [AS .  forlicgan,  in 


sense  1.]  Obs.  a  To  lie  with  ; 

to  deflower,  b  To  overlie  (an 
infant),  c  In  p.  p.  forty  in,  ex¬ 
hausted  from  lying  (abed).  —  r. 
t.  To  commit  fornication  or 
adultery  ;  to  lie  (with).  Obs. 
for-li'ten,  v.  t.  [.for-  4-  AS.  l~ft 
little;  or  cf.  Icel.  lyta  to  deform. 
?  To  lessen  ;  diminish.  Obs. 
for-live',  v.  i.  To  live  until  en¬ 
feebled  by  age;  degenerate.  Obs. 
for-loin' ,  /• .  t  .[OF  for  (s)loign  ier; 
fors  outside  -f  loin  far.]  To  leave 


far  behind,  as  the  hounds.  Obs. 

—  n.  A  forloining  ;  note  to  re¬ 
call  dogs.  Obs.  [forlese. 
for-loir'.  Scot. pret. and  p.p. of  | 
forlonge.  ^  furlong. 
for-lop'pen,  a.  [for-  -f  an  old 
p.  p.  of  hap.  ME.  lopen.  1  Fugi¬ 
tive  ;  like  a  refugee.  Ons. 
for-lore',  nret.pl.  ^  p.p.  of  for- 
lese.  Ohs.  [or  quality.  I 

for-lorn'i-ty,  n.  Forlorn  state | 
for-lorn 'ly,  adv.  of  forlorn. 
for-lorn 'ness,  n.  See  -ness. 


for-lose',  v.  t.  To  lose  ;  to  lose 

utterly.  Obs.  [Obs.  I 

forlyln,  p.  p.  of  forlie,  v.  1. 1 
form  ^  forme. 
form'a-ble  (ffir'md-b’l),  a.  See 
-able.  —  form'a-bly,af/r.  Obs. 
—  fornFa-bil'i-ty  (-DTl'Y-tY),  n. 
formacie.  -fr  pharmacy. 
for'mal.  +  formkl,  n. 
for'mal  (for'mttl),  n.  [ form - 
-|-«/cohol.]  Chem.=  methylal. 
forimal-esqne'  (fSr'mdl-fsk'), 
a.  See -F.siH  e.  Rare. 


food,  foot ;  out,  oil  ;  chair  ;  go  ;  sing,  iqk  ;  44»en,  thin;  nature,  verdure  (250) ;  K  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144) ;  boN  ;  yet ;  zli  =  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Guido. 

Full  explanations  of  Abbreviations,  Signs,  etc.,  immediately  precede  the  1  ocabulary. 
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tor'mal-ist  (fdr'mftl-Yst),  n.  [Cf.  F.  formalize,]  1.  A 
person  who  adopts  as  a  matter  of  form  the  current  opinions 
and  modes  of  action,  as  in  religion  ;  a  timeserver.  06$. 

2.  One  overattentive  to  forms,  or  too  much  confined  to 
them;  esp.,  one  who  practices,  or  is  characterized  by, 
formalism  ;  a  formal  person. 

3-  One  that  gives  form  ;  a  form-giving  power  or  element. 

There  revolve,  to  give  bound  und  period  to  his  being  on  all  sides, 
the  sun  and  moon,  the  great  formalists  in  the  sky.  Emerson. 
lor'mal-ls'tic  (-Ts'tTk),  a.  Marked  by  formalism, 
for-mal'i-ty  (f5r-m5FT-tT),  n. ;  pi.  -ties  (-tiz).  [Cf.  F. 
formality.]  1.  In  general,  condition  or  quality  of  being 
formal ;  specif.,  quality  of  being  strictly  ceremonious,  pre¬ 
cise,  stiff,  extremely  regular,  etc. 

2.  The  quality  which  makes  a  thing  what  it  is  ;  essence; 
formal  existence.  Obs. 

The  formality  of  the  vow  lies  in  the  promise  made  to  God. 

Bp.  Stillingfleet. 

3.  Form  without  substance  ;  external  appearance  or  form. 
Such  [books]  as  are  mere  pieces  of  formality,  so  that  if  you 

look  on  them,  you  look  through  them.  Fuller. 

4.  Order  ;  regularity ;  invariable  practice.  Obs. 

6-  Compliance  with  formal  or  conventional  rules ;  con¬ 
formity  to  established  form  or  method  of  procedure,  as  in 
law  ;  form  ;  ceremony  ;  conventionality. 

Nor  was  his  attendance  on  divine  offices  a  matter  of  formality 
and  custonT,  but  of  conscience.  Atterbury. 

6.  An  established  order  or  form  ;  a  ceremony  ;  a  conven¬ 
tional,  usual,  or  legal  rule  or  method  of  procedure. 

He  was  installed  with  all  the  usual  formalities.  C.  Middleton. 

7-  That  which  is  formal ;  a  legal  or  social,  customary,  or 
religious  requirement ;  a  form. 

It  unties  the  inward  knot  of  marriage,  .  .  .  while  it  aims  to 
keep  fast  the  outward,  formality.  Milton. 

8-  The  dress  prescribed  for  any  body  of  men,  academical, 
municipal,  or  sacerdotal ;  —  usually  in  the  pi.,  sometimes 
in  the  sing,  collectively.  Obs.  or  Hist. 

The  doctors  attending  her  in  their  formalities.  Fuller. 
9.  Scholasticism.  Manner  in  which  a  thing  is  conceived 
or  constituted  by  an  act  of  human  thinking  ;  the  result  of 
such  an  act :  as,  animality  and  rationality  are  formalities. 

Formalities  .  .  .  may  exist  in  one  and  the  same  thing,  as,  for 
example,  the  distinction  between  animality  and  rationality  in 
man.  Wm.  Turner. 

Syn.  —  See  ceremony. 

for  mal  i  za'tion  (fdr'mttl-T-za'shftn  ;  -1-za'sliwu),  n.  Act 
of  formalizing,  or  state  of  being  formalized, 
for'mal-ize  (ffir'mal-Iz),  v.  i. ;  -ized  (-Izd)  ;  -iz'ing  (-iz'- 
tng).  [Cf.  F.  se  formaliser ,  for  sense  4.]  1.  To  give  form 
or  formal  existence  to  ;  to  inform  ;  to  animate.  Obs. 

2.  To  give  a  certain  or  definite  form  to ;  to  shape  ;  mold. 

3.  To  render  formal. 

4.  To  take  exception  to  ;  to  cavil  at ;  to  scruple.  Obs. 
for'mal-ize,  v.  i.  1.  To  be  formal  ;  to  affect  formality. 

2.  To  object  without  good  reason  ;  to  cavil ;  scruple.  Obs. 
for'mal  ly,  ad v.  In  a  formal  manner  ;  with  respect  or  ac¬ 
cording  to  form  ;  essentially  ;  characteristically  ;  express¬ 
ly  ;  regularly  ;  ceremoniously  ;  precisely  ;  in  set  form. 
You  and  your  followers  do  stand  formally  divided.  Hooker. 
form  am'ide  (f6r-m£m'id,  -Id  ;  for'ma-mld,  -mid  ;  184), 
7i.  Also  -id.  [form-  -f-  amide. ]  Chen i.  Formic  amide, 
HCONHo,  a  colorless  liquid  boiling  at  1920-195°  C. 
form  an'i-lide  (ffir-mSu'T-lid ;  -ltd  ;  184),  n.  Also  -lid. 
[form-  -f-  anilide.']  Chem.  A  colorless  crystalline  com¬ 
pound,  HCONHCfiH5,  prepared  by  the  action  of  oxalic  acid 
or  formic  acid  on  aniline,  and  used  in  medicine  as  an  anti¬ 
pyretic  and  anodyne. 

form'ant  (f8r'mfint),  n.  Phon.  The  characteristic  reso¬ 
nance  tone  of  a  vocal  sound  ;  the  tone  of  constant  pitch,  as 
of  a  vowel,  independent  of  the  cord,  or  glottal,  tone, 
for  mat'  (ffcr'ma/ ;  for-mat'),  n.  [F.  or  G.  Cf.  forma¬ 
tion.]  Shape  and  size  of  a  book ;  general  style  or  get-up  of 
a  book  ;  as,  the  format  was  too  luxurious  for  a  textbook, 
for'mate  (ffir'mat),  n.  [See  formic.]  Chem.  A  salt  or 
ester  of  formic  acid. 

for-ma'tlon  (fCr-ma'shuu),  n.  [L.  formatio :  cf.  F.  forma¬ 
tion.]  1.  Act  of  giving  form  or  shape  to  anything,  or  of 
taking  form  or  coming  into  existence  ;  a  forming  ;  a  shap¬ 
ing  ;  production ;  development. 

2.  That  which  is  formed. 

3.  The  manner  in  which  a  thing  is  formed  ;  structure  ; 
construction  ;  conformation  ;  form ;  as,  the  peculiar  for¬ 
mation  of  the  heart. 

4.  Mil.  The  arrangement  of  a  body  of  troops,  as  in  a 
line,  square,  column,  etc. 

6.  Geol.  a  An  aggregate  of  mineral  deposits  or  rock 
masses  designated  with  reference  to  their  origin  or  com¬ 
position  ;  as,  the  siliceous  formation  about  geysers  ;  allu¬ 
vial  formations  ;  a  granite  formation,  b  Beds  of  sedimen¬ 
tary  rock  formed  by  uninterrupted  deposition,  and  having, 
in  any  given  place,  a  similar  composition  and  similar  fos¬ 
sils.  Also  applied  indefinitely  to  all  the  beds  of  sedimen¬ 
tary  rock  formed  during  a  minor  (rarely  a  major)  subdi¬ 
vision  of  geologic  time  ;  as,  the  Trenton  foirniation. 

6.  Phytogeog.  A  plant  society.  See  plant  society. 
for-ma'tion-al  (-dl),  a .  Pert,  to  formation  or  a  formation, 
form'a-tive  (f6r'ma-tTv),  a.  [Cf.  F.  formatif.]  1.  Giv¬ 
ing  form  ;  having  the  power  of  giving  form  ;  plastic ;  of 
or  pertaining  to  formation  ;  as,  the  formative  arts. 

The  meanest  plant  cannot  be  raised  without  seed,  by  any  for¬ 
mative  power  residing  in  the  soil.  Bentley. 


2.  Gram.  Serving  to  form  ;  derivative ;  not  radical ;  as, 
a  termination  merely  formative. 

3.  Biol.  Capable  of  growth  and  development ;  as,  living 
or  formative  matter. 

formative  stimulus,  Plant  Physiol .,  an  external  stimulus, 
such  as  the  puncture  of  a  gall  insect,  which  exercises  a 
modifying  or  formative  influence  on  plant  tissues,  causing 
malformation  or  other  unusual  growths, 
form'a-tive  (f6r'ma-tlv),  n.  Gram,  a  That  which  serves 
merely  to  give  form,  and  is  no  part  of  the  radical,  as  the 
prefix  or  the  termination  of  a  word,  b  A  word  formed 
in  accordance  with  some  rule  or  usage,  as  from  a  root, 
form-az'yl  (fdr-mSz'il),  n.  [form-  -f  azo-  +  -yl.J  Org. 
Chem.  The  univalent  radical  C(N:NC6H5)N*NHC6H6,  re¬ 
lated  to  formamidine. 

formed  (f6rmd),  pret.  <i‘  p.  p.  of  form.  Specif. :  p.  a. 
a  Decided;  settled,  b  Matured,  c  Her.  Pattee.  dri  .s/row. 
Arranged,  as  stars  in  a  constellation  ;  as,  formed  stars. 
Rare,  e  Biol.  Of  the  nature  of  an  organism  ;  organized  ; 
as,  formed  or  organized  ferments.  See  ferment,  n.,  1. 
formed  coil.  Elec.,  a  coil  wound  by  a  machine  upon  a  form 
and  transferred  afterwards  to  an  armature,  as  distin¬ 
guished  from  a  coil  wound  directly  on  the  armature, 
for'me-don  (f8r'me-d5u),  n.  [AF.,  fr.  Latin.  So  called 
because  the  plaintiff  claimed  “  by  the  form  of  the  gift,” 
L.  per  formam  doni.]  Law.  A  former  writ  of  right  for 
recovering  per  formam  doni  entailed  property.  It  was 
called  formedon  in  the  descender  w  hen  brought  by  the  tenant 
in  tail,  formedon  in  the  reverter  when  brought  by  a  rever¬ 
sioner,  and  formedon  in  the  remainder  w'hen  brought  by  a 
remainderman.  It  was  abolished  by  3  &  4  Will.  IY.  c.  27. 
form'er  (fSr'mer),  n.  1.  One  w  ho  forms  ;  a  maker  ;  a  creator. 

2.  That  which  forms ;  as  :  a  A  shape  around  or  by  which 
an  article  is  to  be  shaped,  molded,  woven,  wrapped, 
pasted,  or  otherwise  constructed,  b  A  templet,  pattern, 
gauge,  guide,  or  block  by  which  an  article  is  shaped  or 
bent,  c  A  cutting  die.  d  Rope  Making.  A  machine  for 
twisting  yarn  into  strands. 

for'mer  (ffir'mer),  a.  compar.  [A  compar.  due  to  ME. 
formest.  See  foremost.]  1.  Preceding  in  order  of  time  ; 
antecedent ;  previous ;  prior ;  earlier  ;  hence,  ancient. 

For  inquire,  I  pray  thee,  of  the./'ormcr  age.  Job  viii.  8. 

2.  Near  the  beginning  ;  preceding  ;  as,  the  former  part  of 
a  discourse  or  argument. 

3.  First  mentioned  or  in  order,  of  two  things  mentioned  or 
understood ;  as,  of  these  two  evils  the  former  is  the  less. 

4.  Anterior  in  place  or  situation  ;  forward  ;  front ;  fore¬ 
most.  Obs.  “  Our  former  ensign.”  Shak. 

Syn.— Prior,  previous,  anterior,  preceding,  foregoing. 
See  antecedent. 

former  adjudication.  Law.  See  res  adjudicata.  —  F.  Proph¬ 
ets.  See  Old  Testament. 

for'mer  et  (for'mer-8t),  n.  [F.]  Arch.  A  wall  rib  in  a 
roof  vaulted  with  ribs.  See  architecture,  Illusi. 
for'mer  ly  (ffir'mer-lT),  adv.  1.  Beforehand  ;  first.  Obs. 

2.  In  time  past;  in  time  at  any  indefinite  distance;  of 
old ;  heretofore  ;  once. 

3.  In  time  immediately  preceding;  just  before.  Obs. 
form'ful  (fbrm'fdbl),  a.  1.  Creative;  imaginative;  as,  a 
formful  mind.  Rare. 

2.  Comely  ;  shapely.  Rare. 

form  genus  Biol.  A  genus  made  up  of  species  wdiose 
complete  development  or  life  history  is  unknowm  ;  —  ap¬ 
plied  esp.  to  bacteria  and  various  Fungi  Imperfecti. 
for'mic  (fbr'mlk),  a.  [L.  formica  an  ant :  cf.  F.  for- 
mique.]  1.  Chem.  Pertaining  to  or  designating  an  acid, 
H.COoH,  a  colorless,  mobile,  vesicatory  liquid,  of  pun¬ 
gent  odor  ;  —  so  named  because  found  in  ants.  It  occurs 
naturally  in  various  insects  and  plants,  and  is  produced 
artificially  in  many  ways,  as  by  the  oxidation  of  methyl 
alcohol,  by  the  reduction  of  carbonic  acid,  or  the  destruc¬ 
tive  distillation  of  oxalic  acid.  It  is  the  first  member  of 
the  fatty  acids  in  the  paraffin  series,  and  is  homologous 
with  acetic  acid. 

2.  Of  or  pertaining  to  ants. 

for'mi-ca-ry  (f6r'mi-ka-rT),  n. ;  pi.  -ries  (-rTz).  [LL.  for- 
micarium ,  fr.  L.  formica  ant.]  An  ants’  nest ;  the  dwelling 
of  a  colony  of  ants  ;  an  ant  lull, 
for'ml-cate  (-mi-kat),  v.  i. ;  -cat'ed  (-kat'gd) ;  -cat'ing 
(-kat'Tng).  [See  formication.]  To  creep  or  crawl  like 
ants  ;  to  swarm  with  or  as  if  with  ants. 

An  open  space  which /orwucatef/  with  peasantry.  Lowell. 
for'mi  ca'tion  (-ka'slmu),  n.  [L.  formicatio ,  fr.  fonni- 
care  to  creep  like  an  ant,  to  feel  as  if  ants  were  crawling 
on  one’s  self,  fr.  formica  ant:  cf.  F  .formication  ]  Med. 
A  form  of  paraesthesia  marked  by  an  irritating  sensation 
resembling  that  made  by  the  creeping  of  ants  on  the  skin, 
for'mi  ca  five  (-ka-tYv),  a.  Of  the  nature  of  formication. 
For-mic'i-dao  (f5r-mis'T-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  fr.  L.  formica  an 
ant.]  Zool.  A  family  including  all  the  ants,  or  restricted 
to  the  more  typical  forms  (as  the  genera  Formica  and  Cam- 
poiiotus)  having  but  one  segment  to  the  abdominal  pedicel, 
and  no  sting.  —  for'mi-cid  ( f6r'mT-sTd),  a.  d‘  n. 
for'mi-cine  (ffir'inl-sin  ;  -sin),  a.  [L.  formicinus.]  Of, 
pertaining  to,  or  resembling,  an  ant. 

Fo^mi-civ'o-ra  (-sTv'o-rd),  n.  [NL.;  L.  formica  ant  -f-  ro- 
rare  to  devour.]  Zool.  A  genus  consisting  of  the  typical 
ant  wrens. 

for'mi-da-ble  (fSr'mT-dd-b’l),  a.  [L.  formidabilis ,  fr. 
formidare  to  fear,  dread  :  cf.  F.  fonnidable.]  Exciting 
fear  or  apprehension ;  impressing  dread  ;  adapted  to  ex¬ 


cite  fear  or  deter  from  approach,  encounter,  or  undertak¬ 
ing  ;  alarming  ;  as,  a  formidable  foe. 

They  seemed  to  fear  the  formidable  sight.  Dryden. 
Syn.  —  Dreadful,  fearful,  terrible,  terrific,  tremendous, 
menacing,  threatening,  redoubtable.  —Formidable,  fear¬ 
ful.  That  is  fearful  (as  here  compared ;  see  fearful, 
afraid)  which  inspires  fear;  that  is  formidable  which  is 
redoubtable,  menacing,  or  calculated  to  deter  from  ac¬ 
tion  ;  as,  “  T  is  a  fearful  spectacle  to  see  so  many  maniacs 
dancing  in  their  chains  ”  (Couper);  “  The  first  attack  was 
dangerous,  but  a  second  must  oe  more  formidable  still  ” 
(id.) ;  “  A  quietude  which  he  had  the  pow'er  of  making 
mor e  formidable  than  any  violence  ”  (Hawlhoj'ne). 

—  for'mi  da-blemess,  n.  —  lor'mi-da-bly,  adv. 
for'mln  (ffir'mln),  n.  [form — | — in. ]  Chem.  Either  of 
two  liquid  compounds,  glyceryl  esters  of  formic  acid,  dis¬ 
tinguished  as  monoformin ,  C;4H5(0H)2(HC02)  and  difor- 
min ,  CsH6(0H)(HC02)2.  They  are  formed  when  glycerin 
is  heated  with  oxalic  acid. 

formless,  a.  Without  determinate  form  ;  wanting  regu¬ 
larity  of  shape.— form'less-Iy,  adv.—  formless  ness,  n. 
For-mo'sa  mar  ble  (f5r-mo's«).  [Prob.  fr.  L.  formosus 
beautiful.]  A  dark  gray  and  white  mottled  marble,  often 
blotched  with  red,  from  Nassau,  Germany. 

For-mo'san  (-Ban),  a.  [From  the  island,  so  named  fr.  Pg. 
formosa  beautiful,  fern,  of  formoso ,  L.  formosus.]  Of  or 
pert,  to  the  island  of  Formosa  or  its  inhabitants,  or  desig¬ 
nating  or  belonging  to  their  language.  See  Malayo-Poly- 
nesian.  —  n.  A  native  of  Formosa  ;  esp.,  a  member  of  one 
of  the  Malayan  6avage  or  semisavage  tribes  of  the  interior, 
form  oxime  (f5r-m5k'sim ;  -sem),  n.  [form-  -f-  oxime.] 
Org.  Chem.  The  oxime  of  formaldehyde,  a  colorless  liquid 
(CH2:NOH)  which  readily  becomes  solid  by  polymerization, 
form  species.  Biol.  One  of  the  species  of  a  form  genus, 
for'mu-la  (f6r'mu-ld),  7i. ;  pi.  E.  -las  (-laz),  L.  -lje  (-le). 
[L.,  dim.  of  forma  form,  model.  See  form,  n.]  1.  A 

prescribed  or  set  form  ;  an  established  rule  ;  a  fixed  or 
conventional  method  in  which  anything  is  to  be  done,  ar¬ 
ranged,  or  said  ;  a  set  form  of  words  for  use  in  any  cere¬ 
mony  ;  a  form  ; —  often  somewhat  derogatory. 

2.  Feel.  A  written  confession  of  faith  ;  a  formal  state¬ 
ment  of  doctrines. 

3.  A  recipe;  esp.,  a  prescription  or  recipe  for  the  prepa¬ 
ration  of  a  medicinal  compound. 

4.  Math.  Any  general  fact,  rule,  or  principle  expressed  in 
algebraic  symbols ;  as,  the  binomial  formula. 

6.  Chem.  A  symbolic  expression  of  the  composition  or 
constitution  of  a  substance  ;  as,  the  formula  for  water  is 
H20.  The  present  system  of  symbols  was  introduced  by 
Berzelius,  aud  consists  of  abbreviations  of  the  names  of  the 
elements  (see  element),  with  small  figures  at  the  lower 
right  hand  to  denote  the  number  of  atoms  of  each  element 
present.  A  chemical  formula  may  express  merely  the 
results  of  a  quantitative  analysis,  as  in  the  empirical,  or 
composition,  formula  CH  for  acetylene,  from  which,  know¬ 
ing  the  atomic  weight  of  carbon  to  be  12  and  that  of  hydro¬ 
gen  to  be  1,  we  know  that,  by  weight,  acetylene  is  car¬ 
bon  and  hydrogen.  The  molecular  formula  C2lf2  for 
acetylene  expresses  also  that  the  molecular  weight  is  26 
and  that  the  molecule  contains  2  atoms  of  carbon  and  2  of 
hydrogen.  A  constitutional,  graphical,  rational,  or  structural 
formula  adds  to  the  foregoing  information  more  or  less 
about  the  internal  structure  of  the  molecule,  or  the  rela¬ 
tions  of  the  atoms  to  one  another.  Thus  the  formula 
HCCH  states  the  belief  that  the  two  carbon  atoms  of 
acetylene  are  each  united  to  the  other  and  also  to  an  atom 
of  hydrogen  ;  the  formula  HCiCH  or,  otherwise  written, 
H-C =C-H,  introduces  further  the  conception  that  the  tw'o 
carbon  atoms  are  in  a  peculiar  kind  of  union  (see  triple 
bond).  This  last  formula,  representing  each  separate  atom 
and  its  mode  of  union,  is  sometimes  called  a  valence  for¬ 
mula.  as  distinguished  from  a  linkage  formula,  as  HCCH, 
which  shows  the  order  in  which  the  atoms  are  linked,  but 
is  noncommittal  as  to  valence.  It  is  sometimes  necessary 
to  represent  the  configuration  of  the  molecule,  that  is,  the 
disposition  of  the  atoms  in  three-dimensioned  space  ;  this 
is  done  with  the  ordinary  formulas  by  special  convention 
(see  alloisomerism),  by  formulas  draw'll  in  perspective,  or 
by  the  use  of  models.  A  general  formula  is  one  applicable 
to  a  series  of  compounds,  as  MNO^,  where  M  is  any  univa¬ 
lent  metal ;  R  OH,  where  R  is  any  of  various  hydrocarbon 
radicals  ;  or  CnH2n+2i  w  here  n  may  be  1,  2,  3,  4,  etc. 

6.  Roman  Law.  Any  of  the  various  written  forms  by 
which  the  praetors  referred  causes  to  judges  or  arbitrators 
for  hearing  and  adjudication  upon  a  summons  ( injvsvo - 
catio)  of  the  defendant  into  court  by  the  plaintiff.  There 
were  two  chief  classes  of  formulae  :  one  (called  a  formula  in 
jus  concepta)  expressly  stating  the  duty  of  the  defendant ; 
the  other  (called  a  formula  in  factum  concepta)  merely  stating 
facts  that  justified  an  awrard,  and  specifying  the  amount 
of  the  award.  The  chief  parts  of  a  formula  were :  the 
nomination  (L.  nominalio ),  naming  the  judex  or  recupera¬ 
tors;  the  demonstration  (L.  demonstralio),  reciting  the 
facts  on  which  the  action  was  based  ;  the  intention  (L.  in- 
tentio ),  stating  the  question  in  issue ;  the  adjudication  (L. 
adjudicatio ),  directing  the  judge  to  apportion  shares  in 
property  ;  and  the  condemnation  (L.  conaemnatio ),  directing 
the  judge  to  condemn  or  absolve  the  defendant  according 
as  he  found  for  or  against  the  plaintiff  on  the  facts  alleged. 
Besides  these,  a  formula  might  contain  a  prescription  (L. 
praescriptio),  a  preliminary  clause  limiting  the  scope  of 
the  inquiry  on  behalf  of  the  plaintiff ;  or  an  exception  (L. 
exceptio),  containing  a  statement  that  judgment  is  to  be 
rendered  for  the  plaintiff  only  on  condition  that  the  judge 
finds  against  facts  set  up  by  the  defendant  by  way  of 
equitable  defense  (cf.  praetorian  law').  Further  similar 
limiting  conditions  arising  out  of  the  plaintiff’s  reply  to 


||  for-mal'i-ter  (fOr-m&l'Y-tgr), 

adv.  [L.]  Formally  ;  with  ref¬ 
erence  to  form,  in  tlie  metaphys¬ 
ical  sense.or  to  the  formal  cause, 
for'mal-iz'er  ( 18r'nvTl-Tz/Sr). »». 
One  who  formalizes  ;  formalist, 
for'mal-ness,  n.  See -ness. 
for'ma-lose  (f6r'ma-li5s),  n. 
Com.  See  formaldehyde. 
form-am'i-dine(  f6r-mftm'Y-dYn; 
-den  ;  184),  n.  Also  -din.  Chem. 
A  hypothetical  base,  IIC(NII)- 
NH2,  known  only  in  its  salts. 

||  foPma  na-tu'rae  (ffir'md  nlt- 
tQ're).  [L.]  The  form  of  na¬ 
ture  ;  that  which  ensues  from 
the  nature  of,  or  is  the  physical 
explanation  of, the  phenomenon 
or  thing  itself. 

||  for'ma  pau'pe-ris.  [L.]  Law. 
See  IN  FORMA  PACl'ERIS. 
formation  level.  Railroads.  The 
surface  on  w'hich  the  track  bal¬ 
last  is  laid  ;  subgrnde. 

||  for  ma'ti  o  re-ti/cu-la'ris  (ffir- 
ma'ehY-5  rf'-tYk/fl-la'rY8).  [NL.] 


Anat.  A  reticulated  formation  or 
arrangement  of  white  and  gray 
nerve  tissue,  as  in  the  anterior 
lateral  part  of  the  medulla, 
form'a  tiv.  Formative.  Ref.  Sp. 
form'a-tive-ly,  adv.  of  forma¬ 
tive. 

form'a-tlve-ne68.  n.  See -ness. 
for-ma'tor,  n.  [L.]  A  former. 
Obs.  or  R.  [agent.  Obs.  | 

for-ma'trix,  n.  NL.]  Forming! 
for'ma-ture.  n.  [L./or/uafura.] 
Act  of  forming. 

II  for'ma  ur'bis  (Ro'mae)  (fflr'- 
nid  Qr'bYs  (ro'me)).  [L.]  Plan 
of  the  city  (of  Rome)  ;  —  a  map 
of  Rome  engraved  on  marble 
under  Severus  and  Caracalla, 
found  about  1560  behind  the 
church  of  SS.Cosma  e  Damiano, 
and  partly  preserved  in  the 
Capitoline  Museum.  [05*.| 
for-mea'gre,  >•.  t.  See  for-,  le. | 
formd.  Formed.  R.Sp.  [EnyA 
forme,  n.  Print.  =  form,  n .,  17.  | 
for'me,  a.  [ME.,  fr.  AS.  forma. 


See  foremost.]  First  ;  former  ; 

early  ;  foremost.  Obs. 
for'm^e,  for'nri  ( fSr'ina^a.  [F.] 
Her.  =  PATTEE. 
for'mel  (fdr'mfl),  for'mal,  n. 
[Prob.  dim.  of  F.  forme  female 
of  a  bird  of  prey.]  Female  of 
a  hawk,  falcon,  or  eagle.  Obs. 
formel, -mell.  +fotmal.  [05s.  | 
for-melt',  r.  1.  Sfi.  See  for-,  1  e.  | 
for'mene  (fOr'men),  n.  [, form - 
-f  -ene.]  Methane  :  marsh  gas. 
for'mer,  n.  (Cf.  OF.  formoir.] 
A  kind  of  chisel  formerly  used 
by  masons  and  carpenters  be¬ 
fore  the  paring  chisel.  Obs. 
for-merk'en,  v.  t.  [See  for-  ; 
mi’Rky.]  To  darken.  Obs. 
for'mer-ness.  n.  See -ness. 
for'mer  ward',  n.  Vanguard. 
Obs. 

for'mest  +  foremost. 
form  factor.  1.  Forestry.  The 
ratio,  expressed  decimally,  be¬ 
tween  the  volume  of  a  tree,  or 
portion  of  a  tree,  and  of  a  cylin¬ 


der  of  like  height  and  diameter. 
2  Elec.  Ratio  of  the  effective 
to  the  average  value  of  an  alter¬ 
nating  current,  or  vice  versa, 
for'mi-ate,  n.  Chem.  A  formate. 
For-mi'ca  (f5r-mT'kd),  n.  [L., 
an  ant.l  Zoo/.  A  Linna?an  genus 
formerly  including  all  the  ants. 
As  now  restricted  it  contains  the 
common  European  mound- 
building  wood  ant  (F.  rvfa ) 
and  allied  American  forniB,  as 
/•’.  exsectoides. 

for-mi'ean  (fOr-mT'kdn  ;  fflr'- 
mY-),  a.  [L .formica  ant.]  For- 
micine.  Rare. 

for'mi-cant  (fdr'mY-kdnt),  a. 
CL.  fqrmicans ,  - antis ,  p.  pr.l 
Crawling  like  an  ant ;  —  said  of 
the  pulse  when  unequal,  very 
small,  and  scarcelv  perceptible. 
For'mi-ca'ri-ae  (-ka'rY-e),  n.  pi. 
[NL.]  Zool.  =  Formicoidka. 
for'mi-ca'ri-an  (-on),  a.  Zool. 
a  Pert,  to  ants  or  their  nests,  b 
Of  or  pert,  to  the  FormicariuL'e. 


Fo^mi-ca-ri'i-dae  (-kd-rt'Y-de), 
n.  pi.  [NL.  See  Formica.]  Zo<d. 
See  ant  bird. —  for  mi-ca'ri- 
oid  (-ka'rY-oid),  a.  Sf  n.  —  for  mi- 
ca'roid  (-roid),  a. 
for  mi-ca'ri-um  (-ka'rY-um).  n.  ; 
/d.  -EIA  (-a).  [LL.]  Zool,  A 

formicary. 

for'mi-cate  (f6r'niY-kat),  a.  [L. 
formica  an  ant.]  Fonmcine. 
formice.  n.  [L .  formica  or  OF. 
form  is.']  An  ant.  Obs. 

For  mi-cl'na  ( fdr'ml-sT'nd),  n. 
jd.  [NL.l  =  Formicoidka. 
For  mi-coi'de-a  (-koi'dP-d).  n. 
pi.  [NL.  See  Formica.]  Zool. 
A  Buperfnmily  of  aculeate  Ily- 
menoptera  consisting  of  all  the 
ants:  — equiv.  to  Formicidse  in 
the  broad  sense. 

for'mi-da  bil'-i-ty  (ftVmY-dd- 
Ml'I-tY),  n.  Formidableness. 
for'mi  da- bl.  Formidable.  R.Sp. 
for  mi-do-lose',  a.  [L.  formidn- 
1o*ns,  fr.  formido  jenr.]  Fear¬ 
ful;  dreadful.  Obs.  —  formi-do- 


los'i^ ty.n.Ohs.  [n.  Urotropine. | 
for  'mine  (fdr'mYn;  -men  ;  184),  | 
form'ing,  p.  pr.  Jr  vb.n.  of  i  ORM- 
for'mi  ty.  ^  frumenty. 
for'mi  ty,  n.  Quality  of  having 
form .  Obs. 

form'ly.  adv.  Formally.  Obs. 
for  mo  gua'na  mine  (fflr'mO- 
gwu'nd-mYn;-gwa/nd-men'),m 
Also  -min.  [ form -  -f  guana- 
mine.]  Chem.  A  crystalline 
gunnamine,  C.^H-Ns,  obtained 
by  heating  guanidine  formate, 
for'mol  (fftr'mdl  ;  -mOl),  n. 
[form-  -+-  1st  -o/.]  Chem.  See 
formaldehyde. 
for  mo-ni'trile,  n.  [  form-  -f  ni- 
trile.)  Chem.  lD’drocyanic  acid, 
for-mose',  a.  [L.  formosus.] 
Beautiful.  Obs.  or  Archaic.— 
for  mo8'i-ty.  n.  Obs.  or  Archaic. 
form'ose  (fbr'mds),  n.  [ form - 
-4-  -o*e.]  Org.  Chem.  A  mixture 
of  sugars  obtained  by  polymeri¬ 
zation  #f  formaldehyde, 
form'ous.  a.  Formose.  Obs. 


ale,  senate,  c&re,  itm,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofa  ;  eve,  Svent,  end,  recent,  maker ;  ice,  ill ;  old,  6bey,  orb,  8dd,  s&ft,  connect ;  use,  unite,  urn,  up,  circt/s,  menU ; 
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FORTHGO 


the  exception  and  the  defendant’s  reply  to  this  reply,  etc., 
were  called,  respectively,  the  replication  (L.  replicatio ),  on 
behalf  of  the  plaintiff ;  duplication  (L.  duplication  on  be¬ 
half  of  the  defendant ;  and  triplication  (L.  triplication  on 
behalf  of  the  plaintiff.  The  principal  actions  allowed  in 
the  formulary  system  were  broadly  classified  as :  (actiones) 
in  rem  (see  in  rem)  ;  in  personam  (see  in  personam)  ;  stricti 
Juris,  in  which  the  judge  was  to  decide  according  to  the 
strict  legal  rules  without  reference  to  equitable  consider¬ 
ations  ;  bonae  fldei,  in  which  the  judge  was  to  decide  be¬ 
tween  conflicting  equities. 

For'mu-la  of  Con'cord  (k5i)'kdrd),  Eccl.,  a  Lutheran  formula 
issued  in  1580.  Its  topics  are :  The  Rule  of  Faith  and  the 
Creed;  Original  Sin;  Free  Will;  Justification;  Good  Works; 
The  Law  and  the  Gospel ;  The  Third  Use  of  the  Law  ;  The 
Lord’s  Supper ;  The  Person  of  Christ ;  The  Descent  of 
Christ  into  Hell ;  Customs  of  the  Church ;  Predestination 
and  Election  ;  and  an  appendix  on  heresies  and  sectaries, 
for  mu  la'ic  (fdr'mu-la'Yk),  a.  Of  the  nature  of  a  formula, 
for'mu-lar  (f8r'mu-lar),  a.  1.  Formal;  proper;  regular. 
2.  Of  or  pertaining  to  formulas  ;  formulary, 
for'mu-lar,  n.  [Cf.  F.  formulaire.]  A  formula  or  formu¬ 
lary  ;  a  model.  Obs.  or  R. 

f  or  mu  lar  is'tic  (  ldr-Ts'tTk),  a.  Pertaining  to,  or  exhibit¬ 
ing,  formularization.  Emerson. 

for'mu-lar-ize  (f6r'mff-ldr-Iz),  v.  t. ;  -ized  (-Izd) ;  -iz'ing 
(-iz'Yng).  To  state  in  a  formula  ;  to  formulate.  —  for'xnu- 
lar-i-za'tion  (-Y-za'shwu  ;  -i-za'sliun),  n. 
for'mu  la-ry  (-la-rY),  a.  [Cf.  F.  formulaire.  See  for¬ 
mula.]  Of  or  pert,  to  formulas ;  of  the  nature  of  a  for¬ 
mula  ;  prescribed.  —  formulary  system,  Law,  in  procedure,  a 
system  characterized  by  the  use  of  formulae,  esp.  that  of 
the  Roman  law.  See  formula. 

for'mu-la-ry,  n.  ;  pi.  -ries  (-rTz).  [Cf.  F.  formulaire.] 

1.  A  book  or  document  containing  stated  and  prescribed 
forms,  as  of  oaths,  declarations,  prayers,  medical  formulas, 
etc.  ;  a  collection  or  system  of  formulas. 

2.  Prescribed  form  or  model ;  formula. 

for'mu-late  (-lat),  v.  t.  ;  -lat'ed  (-lat'gd) ;  -lat'ing  (-lat'- 
Tng).  To  reduce  to,  or  express  in  or  as  in,  a  formula  ;  to 
put  in  a  clear  and  definite  form  of  statement  or  expression, 
for  mu-la'tion  (-la'slnhi),  n.  Act  or  result  of  formulating, 
for'mu-llsm  (for'mu-lYz’m),  n.  Attachment  to,  or  reliance 
on,  formulas  ;  a  system  of  formulas. 

It  is  equivalent  to  what  we  call  formulism ,  and  worship  of 
formulas,  in  these  days  of  ours.  Carlyle. 

—  for'mu  list,  n.  —  f or  mu-lis'tic  (  lTs'tlk),  a. 
for'mu-lize  (-rati-liz),  v.  t.;  -LIZED(-Iizd);  -liz'ino  (-llz'Yng). 
To  formulate.  Emerson.  —  for'mu-li-za'tion  (-lY-za'shwu  ; 
-li-za'sliwn),  n. — for'mu-liz  or  (-liz-'er),  n. 
for'myl  (fOr'mYl),  7i.  [ form -  -f-  -t/L]  Chem.  a  The  radi¬ 
cal  (H  C:0)  of  formic  acid.  See  benzoyl,  b  Formerly, 
the  radical  metlienyl,  CH. 

For'nax(f6r'n5ks),  n.  [L.,  furnace,  oven.]  1.  Rom.  Relig.  j 
Goddess  of  ovens,  whose  feast,  Fornacalia,  was  held  in  Feb-  J 
ruary  —  one  day  for  the  state,  on  successive  days  for  the 
different  curia?,  and  on  Feb.  17,  in  the  Stultorum  ferlze  (i.  e., 
festival  of  fools),  for  all  who  had  missed  their  proper  day. 
The  goddess  was  probably  a  form  of  Vesta  (which  see). 

2.  A  southern  constellation  between  Cetus  and  Eridanus. 
for-nent',  for-nenst'  (f#r-n£nt';  -n6nst'),prejj.  [fore,  adv. 
-f-  orient.]  '  Obs.  or  Scot.  &  Dial,  a  Opposite  to  ;  facing  ; 
over  against ;  alongside,  b  For ;  respecting,  c  Opposed 
to  ;  against,  d  Towards  ;  in  connection  with, 
for'ni-cate  (f6r'nY-kat),  v.  i. ;  -cat'ed  (-kat'Sd) ;  -cat'ing 
(-kaPtug).  [L.  fornicatus ,  p.  p.  of  fornicari  to  fornicate, 
fr.  fornix, -icis,  a  vault,  a  brothel  in  an  underground  vault.] 
To  commit  fornication. 

tor'ni-cate  (f6r'nY-kat)  1  a.  [L.foi'nicatus,  fr.  fornix,  - iris , 
for'ni  cat  ed  (-kat'Sd)  J  an  arch,  vault.]  1.  Vaulted  like 
an  oven  or  furnace  ;  arched. 

2.  Dot.  a  Overarched  or  bending,  b  Having  scalelike 
arched  appendages,  as  the  corolla  of  Myosotis  and  other 
boraginaceous  plants. 

lor  nl-ca'tion  (-ka'shtm),  n.  [F .fornication,  L.  fornicatio.] 


1.  Unlawful  sexual  intercourse  on  the  part  of  an  unmarried 
person ;  the  act  of  such  illicit  sexual  intercourse  between 
a  man  and  a  woman  as  does  not  by  law  amount  to  adultery. 
Fornication  is  sometimes,  esp.  in  the  Bible,  used  to  include 
all  sexual  intercourse  except  between  husband  and  wife  or 
concubine  ;  but  it  is  usually  distinguished  from  adultery, 
and  sometimes  from  incest.  In  England  fornication  has 
(except  for  a  short  period)  been  cognizable  as  an  offense 
only  m  the  ecclesiastical  courts  under  the  canon  law  since 
about  the  12th  century,  not  being  a  common-law  offense. 
It  is  punishable  by  statute  in  various  States  of  the  United 
States.  In  some  States  sexual  intercourse  between  a  mar¬ 
ried  man  and  an  unmarried  woman  is  held  to  be  only  for¬ 
nication  on  his  part,  in  others  adultery.  See  adultery. 

2.  Fig.,  esp.  in  Scripture,  idolatry. 

for'ni  ca'tion  (for'nT-ka'slmn),  n.  [L.  fornicatio,  -onis. 
See  fornicate,  a.]  Arch.  A  vaulting  or  arching  ;  vaulted 
building  in  general. 

for'ni-ca  tor  ( fOr'nY-ka'ter),  n.  [L.  fornicator :  cf.  F.  for - 
nicateur .]  A  person  guilty  of  fornication, 
for'nix  (-nlk8),  n.  ;  pi.  fornices  (-nl-sez).  [L.,  an  arch  or 
vault.]  1.  Anal,  a  An  arch  or  fold  ;  as,  the  fornix ,  or 
vault,  of  the  cranium  ;  th e  fornix,  or  reflection,  of  the  con¬ 
junctiva.  b  A  lamella  composed  of  longitudinal  white 
fibers,  beneath  the  corpus  callosum,  with  which  it  is  con¬ 
tinuous  behind.  In  front  and  behind  it  is  divided,  the 
diverging  parts  being  known  as  the  anterior  and  posterior 
pillars.  The  former  arch  downward  and  each  makes  a 
twisted  loop,  the  bend  of  which  constitutes  the  white 
matter  of  the  corpus  albicans.  The  pos  ior  pillars  pass 
into  the  descending  horn  of  the  lateral  ventricle  lying 
along  the  concavity  of  the  hippocampus  major. 

2.  Bot.  One  of  the  small  arched  scales  in  the  throat  of  the 
corolla  of  certain  boraginaceous  plants,  as  Myosotis,  etc. 
for  sake'  (fSr-sak'),  v.  t. ;  pret.  for-sook'  (-sdok') ;  p.  p. 
for-sak'en  (-sak'’n) ;  p.  pr.  6c  vb.  n.  for-sak'ing  (-sak'- 
Yng).  [AS.  forsacan  to  oppose,  refuse;  /or-  -f-  sac  an  to 
contend,  strive  ;  akin  to  Goth,  sakan.  See  for-  ;  sake.] 

1.  To  deny  ;  reject ;  refuse.  Obs. 

If  you  forsake  the  offer  of  their  love.  Shak. 

2.  To  avoid ;  shun;  disregard;  neglect.  Obs. 

3.  To  renounce  ;  surrender. 

4.  To  quit  or  leave  entirely ;  to  desert ;  to  abandon  ;  to 
depart  or  withdraw  from ;  to  leave ;  as,  false  friends  and 
flatterers /orsuArc  us  in  adversity. 

If  his  children  forsake  my  law,  and  walk  not  in  my  judg¬ 
ments.  Ps.  lxxxix.  30. 

Syn.  —  See  abandon. 

for-slow'  (f5r-slo'),  fore-slow'  (for-;  201),  v.  t.  [for-  -f- 
slow  ;  AS.  forslawian,  v.  i.]  1.  To  delay  ;  to  neglect ;  to 
injure  by  slowness.  Obs.  or  Archaic. 

2.  To  make  slow  ;  to  hinder  ;  obstruct.  Obs. 
for-slow',  fore-slow',  r.  i.  To  be  slow  or  slothful.  Ai'chaic. 
for  sooth' (f5r-sobth'),  adv.  [AS.  forsoft  ;  for,  prep,  -f-  soS 
sooth,  truth.  See  for,  prep. ;  sooth.]  In  truth;  cer¬ 
tainly  ;  indeed  ;  —  now  used  ironically  or  contemptuously. 

A  fit  man ,  forsooth,  to  govern  a  realm  !  Hayward. 

for  spend'  (-spSnd'),  v.  t.  Also  fore-spend'.  [AS.  for - 
spendan  to  consume  ;  for-  -f-  spendan  to  spend.]  To  waste 
in  strength  ;  to  tire  out ;  to  exhaust ;  —  usually  in  p.  p. 
Archaic  or  Poetic.  “  Forspent  with  speed.”  Shak. 

for  swear'  (-swSr'),  v.  t. ;  pret.  for-swore'  (-swor') ;  p.p. 
for-sworn'  (-sworn');  p.  pr.  <1*  vb.  n.  for-swear'ing. 
[ME.  forsweren,  forswerien,  AS.  forsicerian  ;  for--\-  swe- 
rian  to  swear.  See  for-;  swear,  v.  t\]  1.  To  rejector 

renounce  upon  oath  ;  hence,  to  renounce  earnestly,  deter¬ 
minedly,  or  with  protestations. 

I  .  .  .  do  forswear  her.  Shak. 

2.  To  deny  upon  oath. 

Like  innocence,  and  as  serenely  bold 

As  truth,  how  loudly  he  forswears  thy  gold  !  Dry  den. 

3.  To  swear  falsely  ;  to  violate  ;  to  abandon.  Obs. 

Syn.  —  Abjure,  reject,  deny.  See  renounce,  perjure. 

to  forswear  one’s  self,  to  swear  falsely  ;  to  perjure  one’s  self. 
“  Thou  shalt  not  forswear  thyself Malt.  v.  33. 
for  swear',  v.  i.  To  swear  falsely;  to  commit  perjury. 


For-syth'i  a  (for-sYtli'Y-d  ;  -sl'thT-d),  n.  [NL.,  after  Wil 
liam  Forsyth ,  who  brought  it  from  China.]  Bot.  A  genus 
of  ornamental  oleaceous  shrubs  containing  two  species  of 
eastern  Asia  and  one  of  southeastern  Europe,  the  two  for¬ 
mer  (F.  suspeiisa  and  F.  viridissima)  very  commonly  cul¬ 
tivated  in  gardens  for  their  bright  yellow  bell-shaped  flow¬ 
ers  appearing  in  earliest  spring  before  the  leaves.  Also 
[/.  c.],  a  plant  of  this  genus. 

fort  (fort ;  201),  n.  [F.,  fr.  fort  strong,  L.  fortis  ;  perh.  akin 
to  Skr.  darh  to  fix,  make  firm,  and  to  E.  jirm.  Cf .  forte, 
FORCE,  FORTALICE,  COMFORT,  EFFORT.]  1.  MU.  A  Strong  Or 
fortified  place  ;  usually,  a  fortified  place  occupied  only  by 
troops,  surrounded  with  such  works  as  a  ditch,  rampart, 
and  parapet,  or  other  means  of  defense  ;  a  fortification. 

2.  In  North  America,  a  trading  poston  the  frontier  ;  —  so 
called  because  originally  they  were  fortified. 

3.  a  =  FORTE,  1.  Obs.  b  =  FORTE,  2. 

fort,  v.  t.  (t*  i. ;  fort'ed  ;  fort'ing.  To  protect  by,  or  pro¬ 
vide  with,  a  fort  or  fortification  ;  to  fortify ;  to  station  in 
a  fort ;  to  do  duty  in  a  fort  or  garrison.  Obs.  or  R. 
for'ta  lice  (fGr'td-lYs),  n.  [LL.fortalitia,  or  OF.  fortelesce. 
See  fortress.]  Mil.  Formerly,  a  fortress;  now,  a  small 
fort,  or  an  outwork  of  a  fortification. 

Self  giveB  not  self  ;  and  souls  sequester'd  dwell 
In  the  durk  fortalice  of  thought  and  sense.  J.  A.  Symonds. 
forte  (fort),  ?i.  [F.  fort.  See  fort.]  1.  The  strong  point ; 
that  in  which  one  excels. 

The  construction  of  a  fuble  seems  by  no  means  the  forte  of 
our  modem  poetical  writers.  Jeffrey. 

2.  The  stronger  part  of  the  blade  of  a  sword  ;  the  part  or 
half  nearest  the  hilt ;  —  opposed  to  foible. 

||  for'te  (ffir'ta),  a.  [It.  forte ,  a.  &  adv.,  fr.  L.  fortis  strong.] 
Music.  Loud;  powerful;  —  opposed  to  piano.  — adv. 
Loudly ;  powerfully.  Abbr.  f. 

for'te,  n.  [See  forte,  a.]  Music,  a  A  tone  or  a  passage 
played  forte,  b  A  device  in  a  harmonium,  for  producing  a 
forte  effect. 

for'tes-cue'  (fOr'tSs-ku'Xw.  [A  corruption  of  forty -sheiver.] 
A  spinose  Australian  fish  ( Centropogon  australis ),  of  the 
family  Scorprenidae  ;  —  called  also  J'orty-skewer,  or  fortes- 
cure,  scorpion,  and  cobbler.  All  the  names  relate  to  the 
sharp  stinging  spines  terminating  its  opercula  and  fins, 
forth  (forth  ;  201),  adv.  [AS.  for 6,  fr.  for;  akin  to  D. 
voort,  G.  fort.  See  fore,  for  ;  cf.  afford,  further,  adv.] 

1.  Forward  ;  onward  in  time,  place,  or  order  ;  in  advance 
from  a  given  point;  on  to  the  end  ;  as,  from  that  day  forth  ; 
one,  two,  three,  and  so  forth. 

1  repeated  the  Ave  Maria  ;  the  inquisitor  bad  me  say  forth  ; 
I  said  I  was  taught  no  more.  Strype. 

2.  Out,  as  from  a  state  of  concealment,  retirement,  con¬ 
finement,  nondevelopment,  or  the  like  ;  out  into  notice  or 
view ;  as,  the  plants  in  spring  put  forth  leaves. 

When  winter  past,  and  summer  scarce  begun, 

Invites  them./o?-f/t  to  labor  in  the  sun.  Dryden. 

3.  Beyond  a  (certain)  boundary  ;  away  ;  abroad  ;  out.  Obs. 

I  have  no  mind  of  feasting  forth  to-night.  Shak. 

Forth  is  frequently  used  as  a  prefix  combining  with 
verbs,  participles,  and  nouns  of  agency  and  action, 
forth  days,  late  in  the  day.  Obs.  —  f.  of,  out  of.  Obs.  or 
A  rchaic.  “  I  wish  him  forth  of  this  town.”  Stevenson. 

forth,  prep.  1.  Forward  or  onward  to.  Obs. 

2.  Forth  from  ;  out  of.  Archaic. 

Som e  forth  their  cabins  peep.  Donne . 

forth,  n.  1.  Free  course.  Obs. 

2.  Outdoors.  Scot. 

forth-come'  (-kum'),  v.  i.  To  come  forth;  to  be  forthcoming, 
forth'com  ing  (forth'kum'Ing  ;  forth'kum'- ;  87),  p.  a. 

1.  About  to  appear  ;  making  appearance;  approaching. 

2.  Affable;  courteous;  gracious.  Rare. 

forthcoming  bond,  Law,  a  bond  given  to  a  sheriff  conditioned 
to  duly  produce  the  property  levied  upon, 
forth  com'ing  (-kuui'Yng),  n.  1.  A  coming  forth;  approach. 
2.  Scots  Law.  The  action  by  which  an  arrestment  is  per¬ 
fected  by  sentence  ordering  the  debt  to  be  paid  or  the 
goods  to  be  delivered  to  the  creditor. 


for' mu-la-- to-ry  (ffir'mti-ld-tfi- 
rl),  a.  Of  or  pert,  to  formula¬ 
tion.  R.  [formula.  Obs.  | 
for'mule  (ffir'miil),  n.  [F.]  A| 
for'mule.  v.  t.  [F./ormu?er.]  To 
formulate.  Rare. 
form'y,  a.  Her.  =  former. 
Porna-ca'li-a  (ffir'nu-ka'lY-d), 
n .  [L.]  See  Fornax. 
for'nace.  +  furnace. 
for-nac'ic  (ffir-n&s'Tk),  a.  fL. 
fomax ,  - acis ,  a  furnace.]  Of  or 
pertaining  to  a  furnace.  Rare. 
for'nage.  f  kuknage. 
fornais.  ^  furnace. 
forncast.  v.  t.  [M  E.  foren  before 
-f  cttsL]  To  premeditate  Obs. 
forne,  adv.  [AS.  foran,  font, 
forne ,  in  front.]  In  front;  to  the 
front;  formerly;  thenceforward. 
Obs.  —  a.  Anterior;  fore  ;  for¬ 
mer.  Obs. 

forne,  prep.  Before.  Ohs. 

fornecaBte  r  forncast. 
fornece.  forneis.  ^  furnace. 
fornes.  forneys  +  furnace. 
For'ney  type  (fdr'nf).  See  lo¬ 
comotive.  n. 

forn'fa  ther. Forefather.  Obs. 
for'ni-cal  <  f3r'nY-ktfl),  a.  Of  or 
pertaining  to  a  fornix, 
for'ni-ca-ry  (fdr'nl-k-t-rY),  n. 
[L.  fornicarius  masc.,  forni- 
caria  fern.]  A  fornicator.  Obs. 

—  a.  Given  to  fornication.  Obs. 
for'ni-cartreas,  n.,fem.  of  for¬ 
nicator. 

for'ni-ca'trix  (fdr'nY-ka'trlks), 
«. ;  L.  pi.  -trices  (-ka-trl'sez). 
L.]  A  fornicatress, 
or-nlc  '1-form  ( fSr-nYs'Y-f 8rm), 
a.  =  fornicate,  a. 
for-nlm',  v.  t.  [AS.  fomiman.] 
To  take  away  ;  to  destroy  ;  to 
take  for  one’s*  self.  Obs. 
fornisshe.  +  furnish. 
for-old',a.  Very  old.  Obs.  —  r.  i. 
To  become  old  or  decrepit.  Obs. 
forour.  +  furrure. 
for-out',  ior-out'en,  prep.  [AS. 
foruton  except.  See  for  ;  out.] 
In  addition  to  ;  without.  Obs. 
for-outh',  adv.  Anterior.  Obs. 

—  prep.  Before.  Obs. 
forow.  +  furrow. 
forpained, />.  a.  Greatly  pained. 
Obs.  Tively  pampered.  Obs.  | 
for  pam'per-ed,  p.  a.  Excess- 1 


for-pasB',  v.  t.  8f  i.  [OF.  for- 
jiasser  go  beyond,  surpass.]  To 
pass  by  or  along  ;  surpass.  Obs.  j 
ior-plne'  (-pin'),  v.  t.  Sc  i.  To 
waste  away  completely  by  suf-  1 
feringor  torment ;  to  pine  away. 
Obs.  or  Archaic. 
for'pit.  for'pet  (fSr'pYt),  n. 
[For  fourth  part  or  four  part 
(measure).]  The  fourth  part  of 
a  peck.  Scot.  Sf  Dial.  Eng. 
for-pleyn'lt,  p.  a.  Exhausted 
from  complaining.  Obs.  Scot. 
for-prlck,  v.  t.  To  pierce ; 
wound.  Obs. 

for'prise  (ffir'prlz),  n.  [AF., 
fr.  jorprendre  to  except,  p.  p. 
forpris ;  OF.  fors  outside  4- 
prendre  to  take.]  Law.  Excep¬ 
tion  ;  reservation.  —  v.  t.  ( pron. 
tor-prlz').  To  except;  reserve, 
for'rad  (fSr'wd).  Ohs.  or  Scot, 
and  dial.  Eng.  var.  of  forward. 
for'rage.  Obs.  or  dial.  Eng.  var. 
of  forage. 

for'ralne.  ^  fore  ion. 
for-rak'ed.  />.  a.  f  for-  ■+■  rake 
to  walk.]  Exhausted  from  walk¬ 
ing.  Obs. 

for'ray.  +  foray. 
for-re'de,  r.  t.  [AS./orrrer/rrn.] 
To  deceive  ;  to  seduce.  Obs. 
for'relgn.  +  foreign. 
for'rel.  Var.  of  fokel. 
for'ren.  +  foreign. 
for-rend',  r.  t.  To  rend  asun¬ 
der.  Obs. 

for'rest.  +  forest. 
for 'rev.  +  foray. 
for-rid' den.  />.  a.  Ridden  too 
much  ;  overridden.  Obs. 
for-ride'.  ?•.  t.  See  for-,  1  e. 
for'ril,  for'rill.  Vars.  of  for  el. 
for'rifc  (ISr'It),  a.  Sf  adv.  For¬ 
ward.  Scot. 

for'rit-some  (-sum),  a.  For¬ 
ward  :  energetic.  Scot. 
for-rot',  r.  /.  (AS.  forrotian.] 
To  rot  away.  Obs. 
for'row.  4*  foray,  furrow. 
for'row,  aav.  Sf  prep.  [Prob.  fr. 
forouth.  Oxf.  E.  D.]  _  Beiore- 
hand  ;  before.  Obs.  Scot. 
for-rue',  v.  t.  See  for-,  1  e. 
for-sa'do,  n.  [Sp .forzado.]  A 
galley  slave.  Obs.  [forsake.] 
for  sake'.  Obs.  p.  p.  &  p.  a.  of  | 
for-sak'en  (fbr-sak'^n),  p.  p.  3r 


p.  a.  of  forsake.  —  for-Bak'en- 
ly,  adv.  —  for-sak'en-ness,  n. 
for-sak'er  (f5r-sak'2r),  w.  One 
who  forsakes. 

II  for'san  et  haec  o'lim  me'mi- 
nis'se  ju-va'bit  (mfnVY-nls'e), 
[  L.]  Perhaps  it  will  be  even 
pleasant  hereafter  to  remember 
these  things.  Vergil  (sE.r 1. 203). 
for'sar.  n.  [OF.  forsaire.]  A 
galley  slave.  Obs. 
for-say',  v.  t.  [AS .  forseegan  to 
accuse  ;  for-  -1-  sec  pan  to  say.] 
To  renounce  ;  to  bnnish.  Obs. 
Fors  Cla-vi'ge  ra(forz  kld-vYj'- 
Sr-d).  [L.]  Lit.,  Fortune  the 
club  hearer  ;  —  an  expression 
coined  by  Ruskin  as  the  title  of 
a  work  consisting  of  a  series  of 
periodical  open  letters  to  British 
workingmen.  Assuming  that 
c/avigera  may  he  derived  from 
clava,c\ub,clavis,  key,  or  clavus, 
nail  or  rudder,  Ruskin  gives  va¬ 
rious  corresponding  allegorical 
interpretations  to  his  title, 
forse.  +  force. 
for  see'.  +  foresee. 
for  see',  v.  t.  [ AS.  forston.]  To 
disregard  ;  overlook.  Obs. 
for  seek'.  r.  t.  To  seek  thor¬ 
oughly  ;  to  seek  out.  Obs. 
for-sench',  r.  t.  [for-  -f  ME. 
senchen  to  submerge.]  To  sub¬ 
merge  ;  drown.  Obs. 
for'ser.  *J*  forcer,  chest, 
for'set.  n.  =  fourchette,  2  e. 
for-set',  V.  t.  [AS .forsettan  to 
obstruct.]  To  beset  ;  bar  ;  sur¬ 
round  ;  invest;  waylay.  Obs.  or 
Dial.  Eng. 

For-set'l  (fCr-s?t'e),  For-set 'e, 
n.  Teut.  Myth.  A  deity  appar¬ 
ently  of  Frisian  origin,  whose 
chief  seat  was  Heligoland, 
where, under  the  name  Fosite,  he 
was  worshiped  perhaps  as  a  god 
of  justice.  In  NorBe  mythology 
lie  is  the  son  of  Balder,  but 
plays  no  great  r61e. 

Fors  For-tu'na  (f3rz  f8r-tQ'- 
nd).  [L.]  See  Fortuna. 
for-shame',  v.  t.  Sf  i.  [AS.  for- 
sceamian,  v.  i.]  To  make  or  be 
ashamed.  Obs. 

for-shake',r.f.To  shake  off  .Obs. 
for-shape',  v.  t.  [for-  -f  shape , 
v.  t.  ;  AS.  forscieppan.]  To 


metamorphose  ;  to  render  mis¬ 
shapen.  Obs. 

for-shend',  a.  [for-  +  shend.] 
Completely  destroyed.  Obs. 
for-shoot',  v.  t.  See  for-,  1  a. 
for-shrink',  v.  i.  To  shrink  up. 
Obs. 

for'Bight'.  +  FORESIOHT.  [Obs.  | 
for-sink',  v.  i.  To  be  sunken.  I 
for-sit',  v.  t.  [AS .forsittan  ] 
To  neglect ;  to  put  off.  Obs. 
for-slack',  for-slake',  v.  i.  Sf  t. 
To  be  slack,  or  neglectful  ;  to  be 
slack  or  remiss  in  or  about  ;  to 
neglect.  Obs.  [sleep.  Obs.  | 
for-slept'. /j.  a.  Overcome  with  I 
for-sling',  v.  t.  [D.  verslinden 
or  G.  verachlingen.]  To  devour; 
swallow.  Obs. 

for-slip',  v.  t.  To  let  slip.  Obs. 
for-Bloth',  for-Blouth',  for- 
alowth',  r.  t.  To  lose  by  neg¬ 
lect,  or  spoil  by  sloth.  Obs. 
for-slow'er,  «.  One  who  for- 
slows. 

for-slug',  v.  t.  [See  slug  to  be 
idle.]  To  lose  or  neglect  by  slug¬ 
gishness.  Obs.  [pieces.  Obs.  | 
for-smite',  v.  t.  To  smite  to  | 
forsoke.  Obs.  pret.  of  forsake. 
for  so- much',  adv.  Forasmuch. 
Obs. 

for-Bong'en,  p.  a.  Forsung.  Obs. 
for  sook',  pret.  Sf  obs.  p.  p.  of 
FORSAKE. 

for-sooth',  n.  A  person  who 
uses  forsooth  much  ;  one  cere¬ 
monious  and  deferential.  Obs. 
for-sooth',  v.  t.  To  address  re¬ 
spectfully  vr  it\\  forsooth.  Obs. 
for-speak',  t*.  t  1.  To  bewitch. 
Obs.,  Scot.,  or  Dial.  Eng. 

2.  To  forbid  ;  to  renounce  ;  also, 
to  speak  against  ;  asperse.  Obs. 
for-spill',  v.  t.  [AS.  forspillan.] 
To  Bpill  ;  destroy.  Obs. 
for-spread',  v.  t.  See  for-,  1  e. 
forst.  +  FROST. 

Forst  (f first),  n.  [From  Forst, 
a  village  in  Germany.]  A  kind 
of  v-  ine.  See  Rh  i  n  e  \\  i 
for8t'age.  forestage. 
for-stall' .  +  FORESTALL, 

for-stand',  v.  t.  [AS.  forstand- 
on.l  Obs.  1.  To  withstand. 

2.  To  understand. 

for'Bteal.  n.  [AS .forsteal,  fore- 

steall.  See  forestall.]  O.  Eng. 


Law.  Ambush,  or  lying  in  wait, 
—  one  of  the  few  offenses  which 
were  pleas  of  the  crown.  [ Obs,  I 
for-Bteal',  v.  t.  To  steal  away.  | 
forst'er.  +  forester. 
for'ster-lte  (f6r'st5r-Tt).  [After 
Johann  R.  Forster,  German 
naturalist.]  A  white,  greenish, 
or  yellowish  crystalline  magne- 
hium  silicate,  MgoSiOj. 
for-Btop',  v.  t.  To  stop  up.  Obs. 
for8tormed,  j>.  a.  Storm-tossed. 
Obs. 

for-Btraught',  p.  p.  Sf  a.  [/or- 
-H  st caught  in  distraught.]  Dis¬ 
tracted.  Obs. 

for-aume',  v.  t.  [Prob.  for-  + 
consume.]  To  consume.  Obs. 
for-sung',  p.  a.  Exhausted  from 
singing.  Obs. 
forsveie.  +  forvay. 
for-awal'low,  v.  t.  [AS.  for- 
swelgan.]  To  swallow  up.  Obs. 
for-swart'ed.  p.  a.  [See  for-  ; 

I  swart.]  Blackened.  Obs. 
for-swat',  a.  [See  sweat.] 

I  Covered  with  sweat.  Obs. 
for-sweal',  v.  t.  To  burn  up. 
Obs.  [swears.  | 

for-swear'er,  n.  One  who  for-| 
for-swelt',  v.  i.  Sf  t.  To  die  ;  to 
kill.  Obs.  [swollen.  Obs.  | 
for-BWol'len,p.  a.  Excessively! 
for-swong',  p.  a.  [See  for-  ; 
swing,  i-.]  Harassed  ;  bruised. 
Obs. 

for-BWonk'.  a.  [for-  +  swonk, 
p.  p.  of  swink  to  labor.]  Over¬ 
labored  ;  exhausted  or  worn  out 
with  toil.  Obs. 

for  swore',  pret.  5f  obs.  p.  p.  Sf 
/>.  a.  of  forswear. 
for-sworn',  j>.  p.  of  forswear. 
for-sworn'nesa.  n.  See  -ness. 
fort,  o.  [F.,  L.  fortis.]  Strong. 
Obs.  I 

fort.  Abbr.  Fortification;  forti- 1 
fort  adjutant.  Mil.  A  staff  offi¬ 
cer  in  a  fortified  place  having 
duties  similar  to  those  of  a  regi¬ 
mental  adjutant.  Obs.  or  Hist. 
for-take',  v.  t.  To  takeaway. 
Archaic.  [Ob*.  I 

for-tat'tered.  a.  Torn  to  tatters.| 
for'te.  forto. 
for-tee'.  r.  1 .  [AS .fortton.]  To 
draw  aside  ;  to  seduce.  Obs. 

||  fo^te-men'te  (fdr'ta-mCn'ta), 


adv.  [It.]  Music.  Strongly  : 
loudly. 

||  forrte  pia'no  (-pya'nfi),  a.  Sf 
adv.  [it.  Cf.  pianoforte.] 
Music.  Loud,  then  immediately 
soft ;  strongly  accented  ;  sfor- 
zando.  —  n.  The  original  name 
of  the  pianoforte, 
forteresse.  +  fortress. 

Il  for'tes  for-tu'na  ju'vat(f3r'- 
tez).  [L.]  Fortune  favors  the 
brave.  Terence  ( Phorm .  I.iv.  26). 
forth.  +  ford. 

forth,  v.t.  [AS.  for&ian.]  To 
accomplish  ;  manage.  Obs. 
forthan.  j*  forth  on. 
forth-bear,  i*.  t.  To  bear  forth  ; 
to  maintain  ;  uphold.  Obs. 
forth-tring',  v.  t.  To  bring 
forth  or  bring  up  ;  bear  ;  also, 
to  speak  forth.  Obs. 
forth-brlng'er,  n.  One  that 
brings  forth. 

forth'by'  (forth'blOt  adv.  For- 
by  ;  along  ;  past.  Obs. 
forth-call',  v.  t.  To  call  forth  ; 
provoke.  Obs. 

forth-cast',  v.  t.  To  cast  forth 

or  away.  Obs. 

forthclepe,  v.  t.  To  call  forth  ; 
to  provoke.  Obs.  [forth.! 

forth'com'er,  n.One  who  comes| 
forth^orn'ing-neBS,  n.  See 

-NESS. 

forth-cut',  v.  t.  See  forth,  adv. 
forth-draw',  v.  t.  To  draw  forth. 

Obs. 

forthe.  i*  forth y. 
forthe,  adv.  [AS .forpum.]  Even. 
Obs.  [of  further.] 

for'ther.  Obs.  or  dial.  Eng.  var.  | 
fortheraunce.  +  furtherance. 
forth'fare/,  n.  [forth  +  fare, 
n.]  Obs.  1.  Departure  ;  death. 
2.  The  passing  bell  ;  also,  fu¬ 
neral.  Oxf.  E.  D. 

forth-fare',  v.  i.  [See  fare,  v.] 
To  go  forth  ;  to  depart  ;  to  die 
Archaic.  [Obs.  | 

forth'fa  ther,  n.  Forefather, 
forth  fill',  r.  t.  To  fulfill.  Obs. 
forth  gang',  v.  [AS.  forpgan- 
g au.]  To  go  forth.  Obs.  [Oba.j 
forth'gang',  n.  A  going  forth. | 
forth/gaze',  i».  i.  To  gaze  forth . 
forth-go',  v.  i.  [AS .forpgan.] 
To  go  forth  ;  pass  away  ;  ad- 


food,  foot ;  out,  oil ;  chair  ;  go  ;  sing,  iqk  ;  4*en,  thin ;  nature,  verrlure  (250) ;  K  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144) ;  boN ;  yet ;  zli  =  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Guide. 
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FORTHGOING 
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forth'go  lng  (fortli'go'Tng  ;  fortli'go'Tng),  n.  A  going  forth, 
or  that  which  goes  forth  ;  an  utterance, 
forth'go  ing  (87),  a.  Going  forth;  enthusiastic;  gracious, 
for- think'  (fbr-tliTqk'),  v.  t.  6:  i.  ;  pret.  6c  p.  p.  -thought' 
(-th6t/) ;  p.  pr.  6c  vb .  n.  -think'ing.  [AS.  for -  -\- Pyncan 
to  seem  (used  impersonally) ;  cf.  forpencan  to  despise. 
See  for- ;  think.]  Ob8.,  Scot.,  or  Dial.  Eng.  1.  To  have 
a  change  of  mind  with  respect  to ;  specif.  :  a  To  repent ; 
to  regret ;  to  be  sorry  for.  b  To  reconsider. 

2.  To  cause  regret  or  displeasure  to. 
forth  right'  (forth'rit';  forth'rit/;  201),  forth'rlghts' 
(-rits' ;  -rits'l,  adv.  1.  Directly  forth  or  ahead  ;  unswerv¬ 
ingly  forwards. 

2.  Immediately;  straightway  or  straightforth. 
forth'righU  (forth'rit' ;  forth'rit' ;  87),  a.  Proceeding 
straight  on  ;  direct ;  straightforward  ;  unswerving  ;  out¬ 
spoken  ;  unhesitating ;  as,  a  forthright  man.  Archaic. 
Syn.  — Forthright.  downright.  Forthright  connotes 
directness  (as  of  a  thrust) ;  downright,  bluntness  (as  of  a 
blow) ;  as,  “  He  .  .  .  gets  inside  our  guard  with  the  home- 
thrust  of  a  forthright  word”  (Lowell)',  “It  has  a  surly 
honesty,  prefers  the  downright  to  the  gracious  ”  (id.). 
forthright',  n .  A  straight  path.  Archaic.  Shak. 

forth  with'  (fortli'wTfch'  ;  -with' ;  201,  277),  adv.  Immedi¬ 
ately  ;  without  delay;  directly;  hence,  within  a  reasonable 
time  under  the  circumstances  of  the  case ;  promptly  and 
with  reasonable  dispatch  ;  — the  meaning  of  the  term  in  a 
particular  case  is  relative  to  the  circumstances. 

Immediately  there  fell  from  his  eyes  as  it  had  been  scales  ;and 
he  received  sight/orMu7t7/i.  Acts  ix.  18. 

for'ti-eth  (fSr'tT-Sth  ;  -Ttli ;  151),  a.  [AS  feowertigo&a. 
See  forty.]  Following  the  thirty-ninth,  or  preceded  by 
thirty-nine  units,  things,  or  parts  ;  also,  constituting  one  of 
forty  equal  parts  into  which  a  (whole)  thing  may  be  divided, 
for'tl  Oth,  n.  One  of  forty  equal  parts  into  which  one  whole 
is  divided  ;  the  quotient  of  a  unit  divided  by  forty ;  the 
one  next  in  order  after  the  thirty-ninth, 
lortl-ti-ca'tlon  (-fT-ka'shwn),  n.  [L  fortificaiio:  cf.  F. 
fortification.']  1.  Act  of  fortifying;  specif.  :  a  Strength¬ 
ening  ;  corroboration.  Obs.  b  Strengthening  of  liquors 
with  alcohol.  C  Mil.  Act  of  furnishing  with  defensive 
works ;  the  art  or  science  of  fortifying  places  in  order  to 
defend  them  against  an  enemy. 

Fortification  is  the  art  of  increasing, by  engineering  devices,  the 
fighting  power  of  troops  who  occupy  a  position.  G.  J.  Fiebeger. 
2.  That  which  fortifies,  defends,  or  strengthens;  esp.,  a 
work  or  works  erected  to  defend  a  place  or  position  against 
attack.  Fortifications  are  permanent ,  as  the  defense  of  a 
city,  harbor,  or  coast,  or  temporary ,  as  defenses  thrown  up 
in  the  field.  A  parapet  and  a  ditch,  or  its  equivalent,  are 
practically  universal  features  of  fortifications, which  other¬ 
wise  vary  from  the  most  elaborate  system  of  works  to  the 
simplest  intrenchment  of  earth. 


Section  of  Fortification  1  Terreplein  (connected  with  the  Parade 
by  the  Interior  Slope);  2  Banquette  (connected  with  1  by  the 
Banquette  Slope) ;  3  Superior  Slope  ;  4  Exterior  Slope  (between 
3  and  4  is  the  Exterior  Crest)  ;  6  Scarp  Wall  surmounted  by 
the  Berm  ;  6  Counterscarp  Wall ;  7  Covered  Way  ;  8  Parapet 

fortification  agate  Agate  having  angular  markings  re¬ 
sembling  the  plan  of  a  fortification, 
for'ti-fy  (-fl),  v.  t. ;  for'ti-fied  (-fid);  for'ti-fy'ing  (-fl'» 
Tng).  [F.  fortifier,  L.  fortificare  ;  fortis  strong  -f-  -ficare 
(in  comp.)  to  make.  See  fort;  -fy.]  To  make  strong; 
to  strengthen  ;  specif. :  a  To  strengthen  the  construction 
of,  or  to  strengthen  by  additional  construction,  as  a  ship  by 
additional  timbers  or  a  barrel  with  iron  hoops,  b  To  give 
physical  strength  to  ;  to  invigorate  ;  as,  he  fortified  himself 
with  a  glass  of  wine,  c  To  strengthen  with  alcohol,  as 
wines,  d  To  add  mental  or  moral  strength  to  ;  to  strength¬ 
en  ;  confirm  ;  corroborate  ;  to  furnish  with  resistant  power. 

Timidity  wa s  fortified  by  pride.  Gibbon . 

e  To  strengthen  and  secure  by  forts  or  batteries,  or  by  sur¬ 
rounding  with  fortifications  ;  to  render  defensible  against 
an  attack  by  hostile  forces.  . 
for'tl  fy,  v.  i.  1.  To  become  or  grow  strong.  Obs. 

2.  To  erect  fortifications  ;  to  prepare  military  defenses, 
for-tls'si  rno  (fbr-tis'T-mo),  a.  6:  adv.  [It.,  superl.  of 
forte,  adv.  See  forte,  a.]  Music  6c  Speaking.  Very 
loud  ;  with  the  utmost  strength  or  loudness.  Abbr.  ff. 
for'ti-tude  ( f6r'tT-tiid),  n.  [L.  fortitudo ,  fr.  fortis  strong  : 
cf.  ¥.  fortitude.  See  fort.]  1.  Strength  ;  vigor  ;  solidity; 
firmness;  impregnability.  Obs. 

The  fortitude  of  the  place  is  best  known  to  you.  Shak. 

2.  That  strength  or  firmness  of  mind  which  enables  a  per¬ 
son  to  encounter  danger  with  coolness  and  courage,  or  to 
bear  pain  or  adversity  without  murmuring,  depression,  or 
despondency  ;  passive  courage  ;  resolute  endurance  ;  firm¬ 
ness  in  confronting  danger  or  enduring  trouble. 

Fortitude  is  the  guard  and  support  of  the  other  virtues.  Locke. 

3.  Astrol.  Whatever  enhances  a  planet’s  influence  ;  a  dig¬ 
nity  ;  —  opposed  to  debility. 

Syn.  —  Resolution,  resoluteness,  bravery.  See  courage. 
for  ti-tll'di  nous  (-tu'di-nws),  a.  Having,  or  marked  by, 
fortitude  ;  courageous.  Gibbon. 


fort'night  (fftrt'nit ;  -nit  ;  277),  n.  [Contr.  fr.  fourteen 
nights ,  our  ancestors  reckoning  time  by  nights  and  win¬ 
ters;  so,  also,  seven  nights,  sennight ,  a  week.]  The  space 
of  fourteen  days  ;  two  weeks. 

fort'night-ly  (-nit-lf),  a.  Occurring  or  appearing  once  in 
a  fortnight;  as,  a  fortnightly  meeting  of  a  club;  a.  fort¬ 
nightly  magazine  or  other  publication.  —  adv.  Once  in  a 
fortnight ;  at  intervals  of  a  fortnight, 
for'tress  (fbr'trgs),  n.  [F.  for  ter  esse,  OF.  forterece ,  for- 
trece  ;  cf.  OF .  fortelesce,  fortece  ;  all  fr.  L.  fortis  strong. 
See  fort;  cf.  fort alice.]  A  fortified  place  ;  esp.,  a  large 
and  permanent  fortification,  sometimes  including  a  town  ;  a 
fort ;  a  castle  ;  a  stronghold  ;  a  place  of  defense  or  security, 
for'tress,  v.  t.  ;  -tressed  (-tr&st) ;  -tress-ing.  To  furnish 
with  a  fortress  or  fortresses  ;  to  strengthen  defensively, 
for-tu'i  tism  (f5r-tu'T-ttz’m),  n.  The  doctrine  or  belief 
that  evolutionary  adaptations  and  progress  are  the  chance 
results  of  the  operations  of  natural  law  rather  than  the 
outcome  of  teleology.  —  for-tu'i-tist  (-tist),  n. 
for  tu'i-tous  (-tws),  a.  [L.  fortuitus ;  fr.  forte,  adv.,  by 
chance,  prop.  abl.  of  fors,  fortis ,  chance.  See  fortune.] 
Happening  by  chance  or  accident ;  coming  or  occurring 
unexpectedly,  or  without  any  known  cause  ;  chance  ;  acci¬ 
dental  ;  casual ;  as,  the  fortuitous  concourse  of  atoms.  See 

CHANCE,  ACCIDENT. 

It  was  from  causes  seemingly  fortuitous  .  .  .  that  all  the 
mighty  effects  of  the  Reformation  flowed.  Robertson. 

Syn.  —  Casual,  contingent,  chance.  See  accidental. 

—  for  tu'l  tous  ly,  adi.  —  for-tu'i  tous-ness.  n. 
for-tu'i-ty  (-ti),  n. ;  pi.  -ties  (-tlz).  [Cf.  F.  fortuity.] 
Fortuitousness  ;  accident ;  chance  ;  casualty. 

For-tu'na  (f5r-tu'nd),  n.  [L.]  1.  Rom.  Relig.  Goddess 
of  fortune,  the  traditional  founder  of  whose  cult  was  Ser- 
vius  Tullius.  She  was  worshiped  under  innumerable 
forms,  the  oldest,  in  Rome,  being  apparently  Fora  For-tu'na 
(fbrz),  goddess  of  chance,  and  For:tu'na  Vir'go  (vfir'go),  a 
goddess  of  womanhood  or  of  chastity.  For-tu'na  Pri'mi-ge'- 
ni-a  (prPmT-je'm-d),  so  called  as  being  the  firstborn  daugh¬ 
ter  of  J  upiter,  was  originally  a  Pnenestian  goddess,  having 
a  famous  oracle  conducted  by  sortilege.  Her  cult  was 
brought  to  Rome  during  the  struggle  with  Hannibal.  The 
Fortuna  of  Antium  (Horace,  Ode  XXXV.)  also  possessed  a 
famous  oracle.  Only  in  poetry  under  Greek  influence  did 
the  Romans  conceive  Fortuna  as  a  generalized  goddess  of 
chance  similar  to  the  Greek  Tyche.  The  actual  Fortunas 
of  Rome  were  mostly  concrete,  altars  being  raised  to  such 
as  Good  Fortune.  Bad  Fortune,  Public  Fortune,  Private 
Fortune,  etc.  The  most  noteworthy  was  For-tu'na  Re'dux 
(the  Fortune  that  leads  back),  to  whom  an  altar  was  dedi¬ 
cated  on  the  return  of  Augustus  from  the  Orient,  19  b.  c., 
and  whose  festival,  Augustalia,  on  Oct.  12.  was  successively 
lengthened  until  under  Claudius  it  lasted  from  Oct.  3  to  12. 
2.  Astron.  See  asteroid,  Table. 

for'tu-nate  (f6r'fu-nat),  a.  [L.  fortunatus,  p.  p.  olfortu- 
nare  to  make  fortunate  or  prosperous,  fr.  fortuna.  See 
fortune,?!.]  1.  Coming  by  good  luck  or  favorable  chance; 
bringing  some  good  thing  not  foreseen  as  certain  ;  presag¬ 
ing  happiness;  auspicious;  as,  a  fortunate  event;  a  fortu¬ 
nate  concurrence  of  circumstances;  a  fortunate  investment. 
2.  Receiving  some  unforeseen  or  unexpected  good,  or  some 
good  which  was  not  dependent  on  one’s  own  skill  or  ef¬ 
forts  ;  favored  with  good  fortune  ;  lucky. 

Syn.— Prosperous,  successful,  favored,  happy.  See  lucky. 
Fortunate  Islands,  Class.  Myth.,  the  Islands  of  the  Blessed. 
When  the  Canary  and  Madeira  Islands  were  discovered  the 
name  was  applied  to  them.  —  f.  signs.  Astrol.,  the  alternate 
signs, Aries,  Gemini,  Leo,  Libra,  Sagittarius,  and  Aquarius, 
for'tu-nate,  n.  One  that  is  fortunate  ;  specif.,  Astrol.,  an 
auspicious  sign  or  planet. 

For  tU  na'tUS  (ffir'^u-na'tws),  n.  The  hero  of  a  popular 
European  tale,  a  man  who  receives  from  Fortune  an  inex¬ 
haustible  purse,  and  from  the  Sultan  a  wishing  cap  which 
will  transport  him  to  any  place  where  he  wishes  to  be. 
These  gifts  prove  the  ruin  of  himself  and  his  sons.  The 
story  appeared  in  German  and  French  in  the  lhtli  century, 
and  was  dramatized  by  Hans  Sachs  in  German  and  by 
Thomas  Dekker  in  English. 

for'tune  (fbr'^un),  n.  [F.  fortune,  L.  fortuna  ;  akin  to  fors, 
fortis,  chance,  ferre  to  bear,  bring.  See  bear  to  support ; 
cf.  fortuitous.]  1.  The  arrival  of  something  in  a  sudden 
or  unexpected  manner  ;  chance  ;  accident ;  luck  ;  hap ; 
also,  the  personified  or  deified  power  regarded  as  deter¬ 
mining  human  success,  apportioning  happiness  and  unhap¬ 
piness,  and  distributing  arbitrarily  or  fortuitously  the  lots 
of  life.  Fortune  has  for  an  emblem  a  wheel,  symbolizing 
vicissitude.  Cf.  Fortuna. 

’T  is  more  by  fortune,  lady,  than  by  merit.  Shak. 

O  Fortune ,  Fortune,  all  men  call  thee  fickle.  Shak . 

Turn,  Fortune ,  turn  thy  wheel,  and  lower  the  proud.  Tennyson. 

2.  An  event  that  befalls  one  ;  an  accident ;  a  chance  ;  an 

adventure  ;  a  mishap.  Obs.  Shak. 

3.  That  which  falls  to  one  ;  that  which  comes  as  the  result 
of  an  undertaking  or  of  a  course  of  action  ;  good  or  ill  suc¬ 
cess  or  luck  ;  lot  or  condition  in  life  ;  estate  ;  esp.,  favora¬ 
ble  issue  ;  happy  event ;  good  condition  in  life  ;  success  ; 
prosperity  as  reached  partly  by  chance  and  partly  by  effort. 

Thou  wretched,  rash,  intruding  fool,  farewell ! 

I  took  thee  for  thy  better  :  take  thy  fortune.  Shale. 

He  was  driven  to*London  to  seek  his  fortune.  Swift. 
4  That  which  is  to  befall  one  ;  fate  ;  destiny  ;  as,  to  tell 
one’s  fortune. 

You,  who  men's  fortunes  in  their  faces  read.  Cowley . 

5.  Condition  in  life  as  indicated  or  determined  by  wealth; 
wealth  ;  large  possessions  ;  riches  ;  as,  a  man  of  fortune. 

6.  A  woman  of  fortune  or  wealth.  Obs. 

7.  Astrol.  Either  of  the  two  benevolent  planets,  Jupiter 


and  Venus ;  also,  the  sun,  the  moon,  or  Mercury,  if  well 
aspected. 

Syn.—  Chance,  accident,  luck,  fate, 
for'tune  (fbr'tun),  v.  t.  ;  for'tuned  (-^und) ;  for'tun-ing 
(-^un-Tng).  [OF.  fortune r,  L.  fortunare.  See  fortune,  n.] 

1.  To  give  or  ascribe  either  good  or  bad  fortune  to;  to 

ordain  ;  to  make  fortunate.  Obs.  Chaucer .. 

2.  To  provide  with  a  fortune  or  dower.  Richardson. 

for'tune,  v.  i.  To  fall  out ;  to  happen  ;  chance. 

It  fortuned  the  same  night  that  a  Christian,  serving  a  Turk  in 
the  camp,  secretly  gave  the  watchmen  warning.  Knolles 

fortune  hunter.  One  who  seeks  to  acquire  wealth,  esp. 
by  marriage.—  for'tune-hunt  ing,  p.  a. 
fortune  teller  1.  One  who  professes  to  tell  future  events 
in  the  life  of  another. 

2.  The  dandelion.  Dial.  Eng. 

fortune  telling.  The  practice  or  art  of  professing  to  re¬ 
veal  future  events  in  the  life  of  another.  —  for'tune-telT- 
ing.  p.  a.  —  for'tune -tell',  v.  t.  Nonce  Word.  Shak. 
For-tU'ni  0  (fQr-tu'm-o),  n.  The  heroine  of  a  popular 
fairy  tale.  Disguised  as  a  cavalier,  she  takes  her  father’s 
place  in  the  king’s  service,  and  with  help  of  a  fairy  horse, 
Comrade,  and  six  wonderful  servants.  Fine-ear,  Tippler 
Strongback,  Lightfoot,  Boisterer,  and  Gormand,  slays  a 
dragon  and  performs  other  marvelous  deeds, 
for'ty  (fbr'ti),  a.  [ME.  forti,  fourti,  fowerti,  AS.  f tower- 
tig  ;  feower  four  -j-  Sufi.  -tig  ten  ;  akin  to  OS.  fiwartigr 
fiarlig,  D.  veertig,  G.  vierzig ,  I  cel.  fjorutiu,  Sw.  fyratio, 
Dan.  fyrretyve ,  Goth,  fidwor  tig  jus.  See  four,  ten  ;  cf 
fourteen.]  Four  times  ten  ;  thirty-nine  and  one  more  ;  — 
a  cardinal  number  used  attributively ;  often  with  ellipsis 
of  the  noun,  as  “  Forty  were  sick.” 

Forty  Days’  Court,  0.  Eng.  Law,  the  ancient  forest  court  of 
attachments,  which  the  Charter  of  the  Forest  (1217)  pro¬ 
vided  should  be  held  every  forty  days.  —  f.  hours  devotion, 
R.  C.  Ch.,  a  special  service  lasting  forty  hours,  during 
which  the  Host  is  exposed  in  a  monstrance  placed  on  a 
throne  -above  the  altar,  and  prayers  are  said  before  it  con¬ 
tinuously  ;— called  also  the  forty  hours,  —f. -legged  table 
(-lSg'Sd  ;  -16gd'),  a  gate-legged  table.  —  f.  legs,  a  myriapod. 
—  F.  Thieves,  the,  characters  of  a  tale  in  the  “  Arabian 
Nights.”  See  Ali  Baba.  —  f.  winks,  a  short  nap.  Colloq. 
for'ty,  n.  ;  pi.  -ties  (-ttz).  1.  The  sum  of  four  tens  ;  forty 
units  or  objects,  as  years,  points  in  a  game,  persons,  etc. 

2.  A  symbol  expressing  forty  units,  as  40,  or  xl. 

3.  pi.  A  size  of  yarn  of  which  forty  thicknesses  will  just 
fill  a  half-inch  tube. 

the  Forty,  any  of  various  public  bodies  composed  of  forty 
persons,  as  any  of  several  courts  of  justice  in  the  Venetian 
republic,  the  French  Academy,  etc. 
for'ty-five'  (fbr'ti-fiv';  84),  a.  Consisting  of  the  sum  of 
forty  and  five. 

for'ty-five',  n.  1.  The  sum  of  forty  and  five. 

2.  Card  Playing.  A  variety  of  spoilfive  in  which  forty-five 
points  are  game. 

the  Forty-five,  the  year  1745,  which  was  the  year  of  a  Jac¬ 
obite  rebellion  in  Scotland. 

for  ty-nin'er  (-nln'er),  n.  One  who  went  to  California  in 
the  rush  for  gold  in  1849  ;  an  “  Argonaut.”  Colloq.,  U.  S. 
for'ty-one'  (f6r'tT-wun' ;  84),  a.  Consisting  of  the  sum  of 
forty  and  one.  —  n.  Forty-one  objects.  —  the  Forty-one, 
Venetian  Hist.,  the  council  which  elected  the  doge, 
for'ty— two'  (-too' ;  84),  a.  Consisting  of  the  sum  of  forty 
and  two.  —  Forty-two  Articles.  See  articles  of  religion. 
fo'rum  (fo'rwm),  n.  ;  pi.  E.  forums  (-rurnz),  L.  fora  (-ra). 
[L.]  1.  Rom.  Antiq.  The  market  place  or  public  place  of 

a  city,  consisting  of  an  open  place  or  square,  surrounded 
by  shops,  or,  in  later  times,  by  public  buildings,  colon¬ 
nades,  etc.  It  was  the  center  of  judicial  and  other  public 
business,  and  formed  a  natural  place  of  popular  assembly. 
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The  Forum  Ro- 
manuni.  1  Rostra; 

2  Column  of  Pliocas; 

3  Arch  of  Severus  ;  4  Temple  of  Concord  ; 

5  Tabularium  ;  6  Temple  of  Vespasian  ; 

7  Temple  of  Saturn;  8  Arch  of  Tiberius  ; 

!>  Sacred  Way  ;  10  Honorary  Columns  ;  11 
Temple  of  Castor  and  Pollux  ;  12  Arch  of 
Augustus;  13  Temple  of  Divus  Julius;  14 
Temple  of  Vesta  ;  15  House  of  the  Vestal  Virgins;  16  Regia; 
17  Temple  of  Antoninus  and  Faustina;  18  Basilica  ^Emilia;  1S> 
Comitium  ;  20  Portico  of  the  Di  Consentes. 


2.  Tribunal ;  court ;  a  judicial  body  or  assembly. 

He  [Lord  Camden]  was  .  .  more  eminent  in  the  senate  than 
in  the  forum.  Brougham- 

for'ward  (ffir'werd),  adv.  [See  forward,  o.]  Toward  what 
is  before  or  in  front ;  in  a  forward  direction  ;  toward  the 
future  ;  to  the  front  or  into  prominence ;  on  or  onward ; 
in  advance  ;  at  a  point  or  place  in  front  or  farther  on  ;  pro¬ 
gressively  ;  —  opposed  to  backward. 

Syn.  — See  onward. 

for'ward,  a.  [AS.  foreweard ,  forweard,  a.  &  adv.  ;  forr 
fore  -f-  -weard.  See  fore-  ;  -ward,  -wards.]  1.  Near,  at, 
or  belonging  to,  the  fore  part ;  in  advance  of  something 
else  ;  as,  the  forward  gun  in  a  ship,  or  ship  in  a  fleet. 


vance  ;  also,  to  come  forth  ;  pro¬ 
ceed.  Obs 

forthi.  +  forth  y.  [deal.  I 
forthingdole.  4-  farthing-| 
forth'ly,  a.  Healthy  ;  vital. 
Obs.  [Ob'!.  I 

forth'most.  a.  Sr  atfr. Foremost.  I 
forthon,  adv.  [forth,  adv.  -|-  on, 
adv.]  Forward  ;  onward  ;  forth; 
forthwith.  Obs. 
for  thon',  conj.  [AS.  for  Son, 
for  Sam,  for  that,  where  6on, 
6dm,  are  oblique  cases  of  the 
demonstrative  pronoun.  See 
the  ]  For  the  reason  that ;  be¬ 
cause  ;  also,  therefore.  Obs. 
forth-pasa',  v.  i.  To  pass  forth  ; 
to  proceed.  Obs. 
forth 'put7  ting  ( fdrth'prttVYng; 
forth/p<5bt'-),  a.  Bold;  forward; 
aggressive;  presumptuous, 
forth'put'ting,  n.  1.  Act  of  put¬ 
ting  forth. 


2.  Forward  or  aggressive  con¬ 
duct.  U.  S. 

forth-rast'.  p.  a.  [P.  p  fr.  AS. 
forpriEstan  to  crush.]  Distort¬ 
ed  ;  crushed.  Obs. 
forth'right  ness.  n.  See  -ness. 
forth-set',  r.  t.  To  set  forth  ;  to 
exhibit.  Obs. 

forth  show',  v.  t.  To  s  h  o  w 
forth  :  to  exhibit.  Obs. 
forth-tell',  r.  t.  To  tell  forth.  R 
forth'ward  .n.  Foreward;  agree¬ 
ment  ;  covenant.  Obs. 
forth'ward  (fbrth'wgrd),  adv. 
fir  a.  Forward.  Obs.  or  Archaic. 
—  forth'ward-ly,  adv.  Obs. 
forth  wend',  v.  i.  To  go  forth  ; 
depart.  Obs.  [Obs.  I 

forth'with-aF.ar/r.  Forthwith.] 
for- thy ' ,  conj.  [AS.  for&fi  ;  for, 
prep.  +  6fi,  instrumental  neut. 
of  se,  st*o,  6eet,  pron.  demonstra¬ 
tive  and  article.  See  T  h  e.] 


Therefore.  Ohs. 
forth'y,  a.  [See  forth,  adr.  ] 
Characterized  by  forwardness  : 
forward;  officious:  also,  affable  ; 
genial.  Scot.  Sr  Dial.  Eng. 
for'tie8  (fbr'tTz),  n.  jd.  See 
FORTY.  [See -ABLE. | 

for'ti-fi  a-ble  (-tY-fWt-b’l),  «.| 
for'ti-fi  er  (-€r),  n.  One  that  for¬ 
tifies. 

for'ti-lage.  n.  f  fortalice. 
fort'in.  n.  [F.  See  fort,  /<.]  A 
little  fort.  Ohs. 
for'tln,  ».  See  measure. 
For'tin-bras  <  fdr'tTn-brfts),  n. 
Prince  of  Norway  in  Shake¬ 
speare’s  tragedy  of  “  Hamlet.” 
For  tin’s'  barom'e-ter  (fflr7. 
t&Nz').  [After  Jean  Fortin , 
French  engineer.]  See  barom¬ 
eter.  [ried.  Ohs. | 

for-tired',  p.  a.  Greatly  wea-| 
for'tis  ( ffir'tTs).  a'.  [L.j 
trong  ;  as,  &  fort  is  sound- 


P  for'ti-ter  et  rec'te.  [L.] 
Bravely  and  rightly. 

||  for'ti-ter  in  re'.  sua'vi  ter  in 
mo'do  (swftv'I-tgr ).  I L.]  Strong¬ 
ly  in  deed,  gently  in  manner, 
fort ' let,  n.  See -let. 
fort  major  Mil  A  staff  officer 
second  in  command  in  a  forti¬ 
fied  place.  Ohs.  or  Hist. 
for' to.  prep.  Sr  conj.  [for,  prep 
-4-  to,  prep.]  Till ;  until.  Obs. 
fortoun.  fortune. 
fortravail,  v.  t.  To  wear  out 
with  labor.  Obs. 
for-tread',  v.  t.  [AS  fortredan .] 
To  tread  down  ;  trample.  Ohs 
fort  royal.  Mil.  A  fort  of  great 
magnitude.  Obs.  or  Hist. 
fortuity.  [F.]  Fortuitous.  Ohs. 
for'tun-a-ble.  a.  Fortunate  ; 
also,  fortuitous  Ohs.  —  for'- 
tun-a-bly,  adv.  Ohs.  [Obs.  I 
for'tu-na-cy.  ».  Fortnnateness.  I 
||  for-tu'na  fa'vet  fa'tu-is  ( f&Ptl- 


Ys).  [L  ]  Fortune  favors  fools, 
for'tu-nate,  v.  t.  Sr  >.  [See  for¬ 
tunate,  a.]  To  make  fortunate. 
Obs.  —  for  tu-na'tion.  n.  Obs. 
for'tu-nate  ly,  adv.  of  fortu- 

N  V  I  I  . 

for'tu  nate-ness,  n.  See  -ness. 
For  tu-na'tus  (fdrfO-na'tils). 

Bib. 

for'tune.  adv.  Perchance.  Obs. 
for'tuned  (ffir'ftlnd),  a.  Having 
(a  certain)  fortune  or  a  fortune 
Rare.  [tous.  Obs.  I 

for'tu-nel.  a.  [OF.J  Fortui-J 
for 'tune-less.  a.  See  -less. 
fortune  stealer  One  who  car¬ 
ries  off  an  heiress  or  rich  wom¬ 
an.  Ohs.  fortune  stealing  Ohs. 
Fort  Union.  [From  Fort  ( Tn ion, 
in  North  Dakota.]  Genl.  A  sub¬ 
division  of  the  Lower  Eocene  in 
the  western  United  States.  See 
GEOLOGY. 

for-tu'ni-ty  (f5r-tu'nY-tY),  n. 


Fortune  ;  misfortune.  Obs. 
for'tun-ize,  v.  t.  To  regulate  the 
fortune  of;  to  make  happy.  Obs. 
for'tu  nous,  a.  [ OY.fortuneus .} 
Fortuitous  ;  fortunate.  Obs. 
for'ty-knoV,  u.  A  prostrate 
tropical  American  herb  ( Alter - 
nanthera  achyrantha),  with 
manv-jointed  stems.  [cue.] 
for'ty-skew  er,  w.  =  fortes-! 
for'ty-8pot\  n.  See  pardalote. 
for-vay  ,  r.  i.  [OF.  forvoier,- 
fors  outside  4-  vote  way.]  To 
go  astray  ;  to  err.  Obs. 
forwake.  forwaked.  a.  Tired  out 
with  waking  or  watching.  Obs. 
for-walk',  v  t.  To  tire  out  with 
walking.  Obs. 

forwalowit.  p.  a.  I  for-  4-  wal¬ 
lowed.)  Wearied  from  tossing 
about  Obs.  Scot. 
for-wan'der,  v.  i.  To  wander 
far,  or  become  wearj'  from  wan¬ 
dering.  Obs.,  Archaic,  or  Scot. 


ale,  senate,  efire,  ftm,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofa;  eve,  Svent,  6nd,  recent,  maker;  Ice,  Ill;  old,  ftbey,  orb,  Sdd,  s8ft,  connect;  use,  unite,  firn,  up,  circus,  menii ; 

U  Foreign  Word.  +  Obsolete  Variant  of.  4-  combined  with.  =  equals. 
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2.  Moving,  tending,  or  leading  toward  a  position  in  front ; 
onward  ;  as,  a  forward  movement. 

3.  Com.  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  for,  the  future  ;  relating  to, 
or  for,  future  delivery  ;  as,  forward  buying ;  forward  prod¬ 
uce  ;  a  forward  price  or  contract. 

4.  Advanced,  esp.  beyond  the  usual  degree  ;  advanced  for 
the  season  or  fpr  one’s  years ;  precocious  ;  as,  the  grass  is 
forward ,  or  forward  for  the  season  ;  we  have  a  forward 
spring;  a  forward  child. 

5.  Ready  ;  prompt ;  strongly  inclined  ;  also,  overready. 
Only  they  would  that  we  should  remember  the  poor  ;  the  same 

■which  I  also  was  forward  to  do.  Gal.  ii.  10. 

6.  Ardent ;  eager ;  earnest ;  in  an  ill  sense,  less  reserved 
or  modest  than  is  proper  ;  bold  ;  confident ;  pert ;  as,  the 
boy  is  too  forward  for  his  years. 

Men  disagreeably  forward  from  their  Bhyness.  T.  Arnold. 

7.  Extreme;  ultra;  radical;  supporting  an  advanced  pol¬ 
icy  or  energetic  action  in  the  direction  of  what  is  regarded 
as  progress  ;  as,  forward  statesmen  ;  forward  measures, 
forward  delivery.  Finance ,  future  delivery.  —  f.  quotation.  Fi¬ 
nance,  a  quotation  for  a  future  delivery. 

for'ward  (fOr'werd),  n.  1.  A  wrestling  trick  by  which  an 
antagonist  was  thrown  forward.  Ob s. 

2.  Naut.  The  fore  part  of  a  vessel.  Obs.  or  Dial . 

3.  In  certain  games,  as  football,  polo,  hockey,  etc.,  one 
of  the  players  stationed  at,  or  relatively  near,  the  front  of 
his  side  or  team,  and  whose  chief  duty  is  to  carry  on  the 
offensive  play.  Cf.  2d  back,  G  d. 

lor' ward,  V.  t.  ;  for'ward-ed  ;  for'ward-ing.  1.  To  help 
onward  ;  to  advance  ;  promote  ;  accelerate  ;  quicken  ; 
hasten  ;  as,  to  forward  the  growth  of  a  plant ;  to  forward 
one  in  improvement. 

2.  To  send  forward  ;  to  send  toward  the  place  of  destina¬ 
tion  ;  to  transmit ;  as,  I  sent  the  box  this  morning  and 
shall  forward  the  bill  of  lading  this  afternoon ;  I  have 
written  the  letter  but  not  forwarded  it. 

3.  Specif.,  to  send  or  ship  onward  from  an  intermediate 
post  or  station  in  transit,  as  from  one  carrier  to  another, 
or,  of  a  letter,  from  the  post  office  of  address  to  another. 

4.  Bookbinding.  To  put  (a  book)  into  its  cover  and  other¬ 
wise  prepare  for  the  finisher  by  trimming,  lining,  etc. 

lor'ward-er  (-er),  n.  One  that  forwards  (in  any  sense) ; 
esp.,  one  who  sends  forward  anything  ;  Com.,  one  who  re¬ 
ceives  goods  for  transportation  and  delivers  them  to  the 
•carrier  by  whom  they  are  to  be  transported,  but  does  not 
assume,  and  is  not  paid  for,  the  transportation  ;  a  forward¬ 
ing  merchant  or  agent.  The  same  person  may  act  as  car 
rieras  to  one  part  of  the  route  and  forwarder  as  to  another, 
lor'ward  ing,  n.  Act  of  one  that  forwards  ;  esp.,  the  act 
of  receiving  goods  for  transportation  and  delivering  them 
to  the  carrier.  See  forwarder. 

lor'ward-ness,  n.  Quality  or  state  of  being  forward ; 
specif.  :  a  Readiness  ;  promptness  ;  eagerness  ;  ardor  ; 
zeal;  as,  the  forwardness  of  Christians  in  propagating  the 
gospel,  b  An  advanced  stage  of  progress  or  of  preparation; 
advancement,  esp.  beyond  the  usual  degree ;  earliness ; 
precocity  ;  as,  his  measures  were  in  forwardness  ;  the  for¬ 
wardness  of  spring  or  of  corn  ;  the  forwardness  of  a  pupil. 
C  Boldness  ;  confidence  ;  assurance  ;  esp.,  overboldness  ; 
pertness ;  presumption. 

In  France  it  is  usual  to  bring  children  into  company,  and 
cherish  in  them,  from  their  infancy,  a  kind  of  forwardness  and 
assurance.  '  Addison. 

Sy n.  — Promptness,  promptitude,  eagerness,  ardor,  zeal, 
assurance  ;  confidence,  boldness,  impudence,  presumption, 
for'wards  (fbr'werdz),  adv.  [See  forward,  a.  The  s  is 
properly  a  genitive  ending.]  Forward, 
lor- why'  (f5r-hwi'),  adv.  &  conj.  [AS.  for  hwi  ;  for  for  + 
hwi,  hwy ,  instrumental  case  neut.  of  hwa  who.]  Archaic, 
Colloq .,  or  Dial,  a  As  an  adverb  :  Why  ;  wherefore,  b  As 
a  conjunction  :  Because  ;  for  ;  since, 
lor-worn'  (fbr-worn'),  lore-worn'  (for-;  201),  a.  Worn 
out ;  wasted  ;  used  up  ;  hackneyed.  Archaic. 

A  silly  man,  in  simple  weeds. forworn.  Spenser. 

Old  foreworn  stories  almost  forgotten.  Brydges. 
fos'sa  (f5sAd),  n.  /  pi.  -sje  (-e).  [L.,  a  ditch.  See  fosse.] 

Anat.  A  pit,  cavity,  or  depression  ;  as,  the  temporal  fossa 
of  the  skull ;  the  zygomatic  fossa  ;  the  nasal  fossae,  etc. 
fossae  of  the  skull  or  cranium.  See  cranial  foss.*.  —  II  fos'sa 
na  vi'eu  la'ris  (nd-vTk/u-la'rts)  [NL.  navicularis,  fr.  L.  nn- 
vicvla a  little  ship,  because  the  fossa  is  boat-shaped],  Anat., 
a  dilatation  of  the  spongy  portion  of  the  urethra  near  its 
end.  —  f.  of  the  antihelix,  Anat.,  the  depression  between  the 
two  branches  at  the  upper  end  of  the  antihelix  of  the  exter¬ 
nal  ear.  —  f.  of  the  helix,  Anat.,  the  groove  between  the  helix 


and  antihelix  of  the  ear.  — II  fos'sa  o-va'lis  (o-va'ITs)  [NL., 
oval  depression],  Anat.,  a  depression  on  the  interauric- 
ular  septum,  the  remains  of  the  foramen  ovale  of  the  fetus, 
losse  (f5s),  n.  [F.,  fr.  L  .fossa,  fr.  fodere,  fossum,  to  dig.] 

1.  A  canal ;  a  ditch  ;  a  trench  ;  specif.,  Fort.  &  Archseol., 
a  ditch  or  moat. 

2.  A  pit ;  a  grave.  Obs. 

3.  Anat.  A  fossa.  Obs.  or  R. 

fos-sette'  (f5-sSt'),  n.  [F.,  dim.  of  fosse  a  fosse.]  1.  a  A 
little  hollow  ;  hence,  a  dimple,  b  Specif.,  Zool.,  in  bi¬ 
valve  shells,  a  depression  for  the  resilium. 

2.  Med.  A  small,  deep-centered  ulcer  of  the  transparent 
cornea. 

fos'slck  (f5s'Vk),  v.  i. ;  fos'sicked  (-Tkt) ;  fos'sick-ing. 
[Dial.  E.  fossick,  fossuck,  a  troublesome  person,  fussick  to 
potter  over  one's  work,  fussock  to  bustle  about ;  of  uncer¬ 
tain  origin.  Cf.  fuss.]  1.  Mining.  To  search  for  gold  by 
picking  at  stone  or  earth  or  among  roots  in  isolated  spots, 
picking  over  abandoned  workings,  etc. ;  lienee,  to  steal  gold 
or  auriferous  matter  from  another’s  claim.  Australia. 

2.  To  search  about;  to  rummage. 

A  man  who  h  as  fossicked  in  nature’s  byways.  D.  Macdonald. 
fos'slck,  v.  t.  To  hunt ;  to  dig.  Australia. 
ios'sil  (fbs'Tl),  a.  [L.  fossilis ,  fr.  fodere  to  dig:  cf.  F. 
fossile.  See  fosse.]  1.  Dug  out  of  the  earth  ;  as,  fossil 
coal ;  fossil  salt.  Obsoles. 

2.  Of  the  nature  of  a  fossil ;  contained  in  rocks,  whether 
petrified  or  not ;  as,  fossil  plants  ;  fossil  shells. 

3.  Antiquated  ;  dead  to  change  or  progress. 

fossil  copal.  =  copalite.  —  f.  cork,  flax,  paper,  or  wood,  varie¬ 
ties  of  amianthus,  —  f.  farina  or  meal,  rock  meal.  —  f.  Ivory, 
ivory  from  the  tusks  of  the  mammoth,  which  are  preserved 
in  the  ice  or  frozen  soil  of  northern  Siberia  in  considerable 
numbers,  and  form  an  article  of  commerce. —  f.  ore,  Min¬ 
ing,  fossiliferous  red  hematite.  —  f.  wax.  =  ceresin. 
Ios'sil,  n.  1.  Originally,  any  rock,  mineral,  or  other  ob¬ 
ject  dug  out  of  the  earth. 

2.  Now,  any  remains,  impression,  or  trace,  of  an  animal 
or  plant  of  past  geological  ages,  which  has  been  preserved 
in  a  stratified  deposit  or  in  a  cave.  The  term  is  frequently 
further  restricted  to  remains  of  a  stony  nature,  as  those 
which  have  undergone  more  or  less  petrifaction.  The  term 
is  applied  to  footprints  or  other  tracks  of  animals  which 
have  been  preserved  on  the  surfaces  of  the  strata. 

3.  A  person  whose  views  and  opinions  are  extremely  anti¬ 
quated  ;  one  whose  interests  are  in  the  past  rather  than 
the  present ;  also,  a  thing  that  has  become  fossilized,  or 
dead  or  fixed.  Chiefly  Colloq. 

fos  sil  if'er  OUS  (-lf'er-ws),  a.  Containing  fossils, 
fos  sil-l-za'tion  (-T-za'shim  ;  -I-za'shftn),  n.  [Cf.  F.  fossil i- 
sation.']  The  process  of  converting,  or  of  being  converted, 
into  a  fossil.  Cf.  petrifaction. 
fos'sil-lze  (f5s'Tl-iz),  v.  t. ;  fos'sil-ized  (-Tzd) ;  fos'sil-iz'- 
ing  (-iz'Tng).  [Cf.  F.  fossiliser.]  1.  To  convert  into  a 
fossil  ;  to  petrify  ;  as,  to  fossilize  bones  or  wood. 

2.  To  cause  to  become  antiquated,  rigid,  or  fixed,  as  by 
foscilization  ;  to  mummify  ;  deaden. 

Ten  1-vers  of  birthdays  on  a  woman’s  head 
Are  apt  to  fossilize  her  girlish  mirth.  Mrs.  Browning. 
ios'sil  ize,  v.  i.  1.  To  become  fossil. 

2.  To  become  antiquated,  rigid,  or  fixed,  beyond  the  in¬ 
ti  sence  of  change  or  progress. 

3.  To  seek  fossils  for  purposes  of  study  ;  to  collect  fossils, 
fos'sor  (fos'dr),  n.  ;  pi.  L.  fossores  (f5-so'rez),  E.  fossors 

(-3rz).  [L.,  fr.  fodere ,  fossum ,  to  dig.]  1.  A  gravedigger, 
esp.,  in  the  early  church,  one  who  had  charge  of  burials. 
2.  \_cap.~\  pi.  (Fossores).  Zool.  See  digger  wasp. 
fos-so'ri-al  (fb  so'rT-al),  a.  [L.  fossor  a  digger.]  Fitted 
for  digging  ;  adapted  for  burrowing  or  digging  ;  as,  a  fos- 
sorial  foot ;  a  fossorial  animal, 
fos'ter  (fos'ter),  n.  [AS.  foster ,  fostor,  nourishment,  fr. 
foda  food.  See  food.]  1.  Food;  nourishment.  Obs. 

2.  Fosterage  ;  nursing.  Obs. 

3.  Offspring;  a  foster  child  ;  a  nursling.  Obs.,  Scot.,  or 

Dial.  Eng. 

fos'ter,  n.  [AS.  fostre.  See  1st  foster,  n.]  A  foster 
parent ;  a  fosterer.  Obs.  or  Archaic. 
fos'ter,  a.  [See  1st  foster,  n.]  Affording,  receiving,  or 
sharing  nourishment  or  nurture,  though  not  related  by 
blood.  Hence:  foster  mother  or  father,  a  woman  or  man 
who  has  performed  the  duties  of  a  parent  to  the  child  of 
another  by  rearing  the  child  as  an  own  child;  also,  a 
child’s  wet  nurse  or  her  husband;  foster  child,  daughter, 
or  son.  one  who  has  received  the  care  of  a  foster  parent ; 
foster  brothers  or  Bisters,  those  reared  as  children  in  the 


same  family,  or  nursed  at  the  same  breast,  but  not  of  th© 
same  parentage  ;  foster  parent,  a  foster  father  or  mother. 
Foster  is  sometimes  applied  figuratively,  as  in  foster  earth, 
earth  by  which  a  plant  is  nourished  though  not  its  native 
earth  ;  foster  nurse,  a  wet  nurse  or  a  nurse  who  brings  up 
as  her  own  the  child  of  another.  Shak.  —  foster  nursing. 

fos'ter  (fbs'ter),  v.  t. ;  fos'tered  (-terd) ;  fos'ter-ing. 
[ME.  fostren ,  fr.  AS.  foster,  fostor,  food,  nourishment.  See 
foster,  n.~\  1.  To  feed  ;  nourish  ;  support ;  rear. 

Some  say  that  ravens  foster  forlorn  children.  Sha *. 

2.  To  cherish ;  to  nurse  ;  to  promote  the  growth  of ;  to 
encourage  ;  to  sustain  and  promote ;  as,  to  foster  genius. 
Syn.  —  Indulge,  encourage,  gratify,  nourish,  nurse. — 
Foster,  cherish,  harbor  are  here  compared  in  their  fig. 
senses.  Foster  commonly  implies  the  promotion  of 
growth  ;  cherish1  fondness  or  indulgence  ;  harbor,  enter¬ 
tainment  or  lodgmg  (esp.  with  reference  to  evil  thoughts 
or  designs) ;  as,  “  Courage.  .  .  .  like  genial  heat,  fosters  all 
other  virtues  and  gifts”  (Carlyle)',  “Everything  that, 
from  more  than  three  months  back,  .  .  .  had  fostered  in  the 
princess  a  like  conviction”  (H.  James)',  ‘rShe  rose  .  .  . 
nourishing,  cherishing  next  her  soft  heart,  voicelessly 
fluttering,  hopes  that  she  would  have  died  sooner  than 
have  acknow  ledged  ”  (Stevenson) ;  “  She  cherished  no  petty 
resentment  ”  (J.  R.  Green) ;  “  Nothing  is  more  astonishing 
to  me  than  that  people,  so  greatly  warmed  with  a  sense  of 
liberty,  should  be  capable  of  harboring  such  weak  super¬ 
stition,  and  that  so  much  bravery  and  so  much  folly  can 
inhabit  the  same  breasts  ”  (Pope).  See  gratify,  nurse. 

fos'ter,  v.  i.  To  be  nourished  or  trained  up.  Obs. 

fos'ter  age  (-aj),  n.  1.  Care  of  a  foster  child  ;  also,  state 
of  being  a  foster  child. 

2.  Custom  of  intrusting  a  child  to  foster  parents. 

3  Act  of  encouraging  or  promoting  development. 

fos'ter  er  (-er),  n.  1.  One  that  fosters. 

2.  A  foster  brother.  Ireland. 

fos'ter  land'  (-15nd'),  n.,  or,  in  sense  2  usually,  foster 
land.  [AS .  foster  land. ~\  1.  O.  Eng.  Law.  Land  allotted 
for  the  maintenance  of  monks. 

2.  One’s  adopted  country. 

fos'ter-ling,  n.  [AS .  fostorling.’]  A  foster  child. 

fos'tress  (fbs'trbs),  n.  [For  fosleress.']  A  woman  who 
fosters  ;  a  nurse. 

foth'er  (fbth'er),  v.  t. ;  foth'ered  (-eud) ;  foth'er-ing. 
[Cf.  G.  futtern,  futtern ,  to  cover  within  or  without,  to  line, 
D.  voeren,  voederen.  Cf.  fur.]  Naut.  To  cover  (a  sail 
or  piece  of  canvas)  with  rope  yarn,  oakum,  etc.,  to  make 
a  collision  mat  or  to  prepare  it  for  hauling  under  a  ship 
to  stop  a  leak  by  being  forced  against  the  ship  by  the  pres¬ 
sure  of  the  water  ;  also,  to  stop  (a  leak)  thus.  Rare. 

Foth  er-gil'la  (fbth'er-gll'd),  n.  [NL.,  after  Dr.  John 
Fothergill,  English  physician.]  Bot.  A  genus  of  hamameli- 
daceous  shrubs  containing  two  species,  natives  of  the  south¬ 
ern  United  States.  The  leaves  resemble  those  of  the  re¬ 
lated  witch-hazel,  but  the  small  white  apetalous  flowers 
are  in  dense  spikes.  They  are  sometimes  cultivated. 

Fou  cault'  current  (foo/ko0-  [After  J.  B.  L.  Foucault 
(1819-68),  French  physicist.]  Elec.  An  eddy  current. 

Foucault  prism.  A  variety  of  Nicol  prism  in  which  the 
two  sections  of  spar  are  separated  by  air  instead  of  cement. 

Fou  cault’s'  ex  per'i  ment  (foo'koz').  The  pendulum  ex¬ 
periment  first  tried  in  1851  in  the  Panth^oiq  Paris,  by  J.  B. 
L.  Foucault,  demonstrating  the  axial  rotation  of  the  earth 
by  the  apparent  clockwise  motion  of  the  pendulum’s  plane 
of  oscillation. 

foul  (foul),  a.;  foul'er  (-er)  ;  foul'est.  [ME.  foul,ful, 
AS.  ful ;  akin  to  D.  vuil,  G.  faul  rotten,  OHG.  ful, 
Icel.  full,  Dan.  fuul,  Sw.  ful,  Goth,  fuls,  Lith .  puti  to  be 
putrid,  L.  putere  to  stink,  be  putrid,  pus  pus,  Gr.  nvov 
pus,  irvOeir  to  cause  to  rot,  Skr.  puy  to  stink.  Cf.  defile 
to  foul,  file  to  foul,  filth,  pus,  putrid.]  1.  Exceedingly 
offensive  to  the  senses  ;  very  ill-smelling  and  ill-looking, 
as  from  rottenness ;  loathsome  ;  disgusting  ;  as,  a  foul  dis¬ 
ease  ;  foul  odors  ;  hence,  charged  or  clogged  with  filth  or 
noxious  matter  ;  as,  a  foul  sewer  ;  foul  air  ;  foul  water. 

2  Covered  with,  containing,  or  clogged  by,  dirt  or  foreign 
matter  ;  not  clean  ;  soiled  ;  muddy  ;  discolored  ;  smeared  ; 
impure  ;  as,  a  foul  chimney  ;  a  ship  foul  with  barnacles  ; 
a  gun  foul  from  firing  ;  wheels  foul  with  mire. 

3.  Hence  :  a  Disfigured.  Obs.  “  My  face  is  foul  w'ith 
w'eeping.”  Job  xvi.  16.  b  Defaced,  as  by  changes  or 
markings  ;  as,  a  foul  manuscript ;  covered  with  corrections 
of  errors ;  as,  a  foul  proof.  Obs.  or  Cant,  c  Ceremoni¬ 
ally  unclean.  Obs. 

4.  Hateful;  detestable;  shameful;  odious;  wretched. 

“  The  foul  witch  Sycorax.”  Shak. 

Who  first  seduced  them  to  that /on/  revolt  ?  Milton. 


for'ward'.  ^  forew  ard. 
for'ward-ly,  a.  Ready  ;  eager  ; 
advanced.  Obs. 
for'wards,  a.  Forward.  Obs. 
for-wam',  r.  t.  [AS. forwyrnan, 
forwiernan.  See  WARN  to  re¬ 
fuse.]  To  forbid  ;  prohibit.  Obs. 
for-wa'ry,  v.  t.  [/or-  +  AS. 
weryan,  wyrgan,  to  curse.]  To 
curse.  Obs.  [lay  waste.  Obs.  I 
for-waste',  v.  t.  To  waste  ;  to  | 
for-watch'ed,  p.  a.  Tired  from 
watching.  Obs. 
forwe.  furrow. 
for-wean',  r.  t.  [for-- f-  AS.  me- 
nian  to  accustom.]  To  pamper. 
065.ea"r.for-weend'(f(5r-wend'), 
p.p.  Dial.  Eng.  [away.  Obs.  I 
for-wear',  r.  t.  To  wear  out  or  | 
for-wea'ry  (fbr-we'rY),  v.  t.  To 
weary  extremely  ;  to  exhaust. 
Archaic.  [haustion.  Obs.  I 
for-weep',  v.  i.  To  weep  to  ex- 1 
forwelewe,  v.  i.  [for-  -f  ME. 
welewen  wither.]  Wither.  Obs. 
for-welk',  v.  t.  [See  for-  ;  wklk, 
?l]  To  dry  up  ;  wither.  Obs. 
for-wend'‘  r.  t.  [See  for-;  wend 
to  go.]  To  change  ;  turn.  Obs. 
for-wer'pe,  v.  t.  [AS .forweor- 
pan.  See  warp.]  To  reject.  Obs. 
for-whore'.  v.t.  To  debauch.  Obs. 
fpr-wit',  etc.  +  fore  wit,  etc. 
rorwith,  adv.  Sr  prep.  Before. 
Obs. 

for-wit'tlng,  n.  [See  for-  ; 
with.]  Reproof.  Obs. 
for-wlench',  v.  t.  [AS .forwlen- 
cean .]  To  render  proud.  Obs. 
for  won'der-ed, /».  a.  Amazed. 
Obs. 

for-wor'den.  forwoden.  p.  a. 

(AS.  forworden,  p.  p.  oifor- 
weorpan.']  In  a  ruinous  or  deso¬ 
late  state.  Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 
lor- work',  v.  t.  [AS.  forwyr- 


caw.]  To  forfeit ;  ruin  ;  injure  ; 
to  wear  out  with  work.  Obs. 
forworpe.  forwkkpe. 
for-wor'ship,  v.  t.  To  worship 
wrongly.  Obs. 

for-worth',  v.  i.  [AS .forweor- 
pan.]  To  perish ;  go  wrong  ;  also, 
to  become  deteriorating.  Obs. 
for-wot'.  f  fore  wot. 
for-wound',  v.  t.  To  wound 
badly.  Obs. 

for-wox'en,  p.  a.  [ME.  p.  p.  fr. 
AS.  foricraxan  to  grow  immod¬ 
erately.]  Grown  beyond  meas¬ 
ure.  Obs.  [hide.  Obs.  I 

for-WTap',  v.  t.  To  wrap  up  :  | 
for-wray',  r.  t.  [AS.  fortn^r- 
ganf]  To  betray  ;  accuse.  Ohs. 
forwretthe,  v.t.  [for-  +  ME. 
wraSirn ,  xvrwppm,  to  make 
wroth.]  To  anger  greatly.  Obs. 
foryelde,  v.  t.  [ AS.forgieldan .] 
To  repay  ;  requite.  Obs. 
for-yel'low,  v.  i.  To  turn  yel¬ 
low  ;  to  fude.  Obs. 
foryeme,  r.  t.  [AS.  for  gem  an, 
f orgy  man .]  To  neglect.  Obs. 
foryete  forget. 
foryiven.  •[•forgive. 

for-zan'do  (for-tsan'do),  a.  *f 
adv.  [It.]  Music.  =  SFORZAN  DO. 
fos'fate.  Phosphate.  Ref.  Sj>. 
fos-for'ic.  Phosphoric.  Ref.  Sp. 
fos'for-us.  Phosphorus.  R>  f.  S/> ■ 

foBile  +  FOCII.E. 

Fosite.  n.  See  Forseti.  [fall. I 

foss  (f«s).  Var.  of  force,  wuter-| 
foss  Var.  of  fosse. 
fos'sa  (fbs'd),  n.  a  Var.  of 
foussa.  b  [ cap .]  Zo'ol.  See  fos- 
sank. 

fos'sage  (fBs'ltj),  n.  [LE.fossa- 
gium,  L.  fossa  ditch.l  O.  Eng. 
Lair.  A  duty  paid  in  lieu  of,  or 
for,  the  repair  and  cleaning  of 


the  moat  round  a  fortification, 
fos 'sane  (fbs'Sn),  n.  [F.]  A 
Madagascan  civet  (Fossa  dau- 
bentoni)  constituting  the  mono- 
typic  genus  Fossa. 
fos  sa'ri-an  (fb-sa'rY-tfn),  n. 
[ELifossarius,  fr.  Jj.  fossa  ditch, 
grave.]  Fed.  Hist,  a  A  grave¬ 
digger  in  the  early  church ;  a  fos¬ 
sor.  b  One  of  a  lay  order  for  the 
burial  of  the  dead,  founded  by 
Constantine.  [fosse  :  ditch. | 
l|  fos  s^'  (f<Vaa'),  n.  [F.J  A 
fossed  (fbst),  a.  Provided  with 
or  as  with  a  fosse, 
fos 'set.  Obs.  or  dial.  var.  of 
faucet. 

fOB'Bet.  +  FACET, 
fos'sick-er,  n.  One  who  fossicks, 
fos'si-form  (fbs'T-fdrm),  a.  Hav¬ 
ing  the  form  of  a  fossa, 
fos 'ail-age,  ?/.  A  collection  or 
system  of  fossil  things, 
fos'sil-at  ed  (fbs'I-lat'Cd),  a. 
Fossilized.  [Fossilization.l 
fos  sil-a'tion  (-la'shiln),  ?j.| 
fos'siled  (fQs'Yld),  a.  Fossil¬ 
ized.  Rare. 

fos-sil'i-fy  (fb-sll'T-fT),  v.  t.  6r 
-Fi ED  (-fid)  :  -fy'ing  (-fl'Tng). 
To  convert  into,  or  become,  a 
fossil.  —  fos-sil  i-fi-ca'tion  (-fl- 
ka'shwn),  «.  Both  R.  [-ism. I 
fos'sil-ism  (fbs'Il-Iz’m),  n.  See| 
fos'sil-ist.  n.  A  paleontologist, 
fos-sil 'o-gy  (  fb-sll'fj-jl).  ^  fos- 
silologv. —  fos-sil 'o- gist  (-jlst), 
n.  Obs. 

fos 'si-lol 'o-gy  (fbs'Y-lSl'o-if), 
n.  [fossil  +  -logy.']  Paleontol¬ 
ogy.—  fos  si-lol'o-gist  (-jYst),  n. 
—  fos  si-lo-log'i-cal  (-liY-ldj'Y- 
k"l ). All  Kart .  _ 

Fos-Bo'res  ( fb-so'rez),  Fos-so'- 
ri-a  (fb-so'rY-d),  n.  ]>l.  LNL.] 
Zob! .  See  digger  wasp. 


fos-so'ri-ous  (-ns),  a.  Fossorial. 
fos'su-la  (fbs'fl-ld),  n. ;  pi.  -l.e 
(-le).  [L.,  dim.  of  fossa  ditch.] 
A  small  fossa  ;  esp.,  in  corals  of 
the  group  Rugosa,  a  small  pit  on 
one  side  of  trie  cup,  where  the 
septa  are  greatly  reduced, 
fos'su-late,  a.  Zonl.  Slightly 
hollowed  or  grooved, 
fos'snle  (fbs'Ol),  n.  =  fossula. 

f08'8U-let  (-fl-iet),  71.  =  FOSSULA. 

fos'ter, n.  [See  forester.]  A 
forester.  Obs. 
fos'ter-a-ble,  a.  See -able. 
foster  brother.  [AS.  fosterbro - 
& or.]  See  foster,  a. 
foster  child.  [AS.  fostercild. ] 

See  foster,  a. 

fos 'terd-  Fostered.  Ref.  Sp. 
foster  dam.  A  foster  mother, 
foster  daughter.  See  foster,  a. 
foster  earth.  See  foster,  a. 
foster  father.  [ AS. fosterf seder.] 
See  foster,  a. 
fos'ter-hood,  n.  See -hood. 
fos'ter-ing. p.  pr.  3f  vb.  n.  of  fos¬ 
ter.  Specif.:  vb.  n.  a  The  cus¬ 
tom  of  fosterage,  b  Food  ;  sus¬ 
tenance.  —  fos'ter  ingdy,  adv. 
foster-lean.  n.  [AS ..tosterlffanA 
AS.  Lair.  Remuneration  fixed 
for  rearing  a  foster  child.  Obs. 
fos'ter-ment,  n.  Food;  nour¬ 
ishment.  Obs. 

foster  mother.  [AS.  fostermo- 
dor  ]  See  foster,  a. 
foster  parent.  See  foster,  a. 
fos'ter-ship,  n.  See  -ship. 
foster  sister.  See  foster,  a. 
foster  son  See  foster,  a. 
fos'tite  (ftts'tlt),  n.  [Prob. 
formed  from  snlpho steatite.]  = 
afULPHOSTEATITK. 

fos'tre.  +  foster. 
fos'trild.  ii.  Nurse.  Obs. 
fot(fbt).  Obs.  or  dial.  Eng.  var. 


of  FET.  [MEASURE.  I 

fot  (ffst),  n.  [Sw.,  foot.]  See] 

fot.  fote.  f  foot. 

f  o  t.  Abbr.  Free  on  truck, 
foth'er  (fbtb'Pr),  n.  [AS .fo&er 
a  cartload;  akin  to  G.  fuder, 
OHG.  fuodar .]  1.  A  wagon¬ 

load  ;  a  load  of  any  sort  ;  hence, 
a  great  deal.  Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 
2.  A  weight  by  which  lead  and 
some  other  metals  were  former¬ 
ly  sold,  in  England,  varying 
from  19  to  24  cwt.,  and  divided 

into  Q)fotma1s.  (of  FODDER.  I 

foth'er.  Obs.  or  dial.  Eng.  var.  | 
Foth'er-in-gay/,  the  (ff»th'5r- 
Yn-ga/).  See  Costioan. 
fo'tive,  a.  [h.  f ore  re,  fot  um,  to 
keep  warm,  to  cherish.]  Nour¬ 
ishing.  Obs. 

fot'm&l  (fbt'mdl),  n.  An  old 
weight  for  lead,  etc.,  usually 
about  70  lbs.  See  fother,  2. 
fo'to-graf.  fo-tog'rarfer.  fo  to- 
graf'ic.  fo'to-graft,  fo-tog'ra- 
fy.  etc.  Ref.  spellings  of  pho¬ 
tograph,  etc. 

fo-tom'e-ter,  fo-tom 'e-try,  fo'- 
to-type.  Photometer,  etc.  R.Sj). 
fotte.  f  FET,  FOOT. 

fo'tus.  m.  [L.]  Fomentation. Obs. 
fou  4*  faw,  a. 

fou(foo). Scot. and  dial. Eng. var. 
Of  FOUL,  FULL.  [OUs\  Sent.  I 

fou,  n.  [From  full,  a.]  Bushel. | 

||  fou  age'  (foo'azh';  foo'ltj),  n. 
[F-]  =  FEUAGE.  [of  FOOSE.  | 
fou'at  (fdo'&t).  Scot. dial.  form| 
fouch,  N.  [Cf.  F.  fourche  fork.] 
Hind  quarters  (of  deer).  Obs. 
foud  (foud),  n.  [Icel.  fogetii] 
In  the  Orkney  and  Shetland  Is¬ 
lands,  formerly,  the  president  of 
the  Supreme  Court ;  now,  also  in 
the  Faroe  Islands,  a  district 
magistrate  or  bailiff. 


fou'dre.  fou  lure. 
fou  droy'ant  (foo-droi'dnt ;  F. 
f<5o/drwA/yaN'),a.  [F.]  1.  Thun¬ 
dering  ;  stunning  ;  dazzling. 

2.  Med.  Fulminant;  fulminat¬ 
ing.  [of  FOOSE.  I 

fou'et  (f5o'«Ct).  Scot.  dial.  form| 
fouet  tbe'  (fwg'ta'),  a.  [F.,  p.  p. 
of  fonrttrr  to  whip.]  Whipped. 
||  fou  gade'  (foo'gdd'),  ||  fou'- 
gasser  (-gas'),  n.  [F.J  Mil.  A 
small  mine,  in  the  form  of  a  cov¬ 
ered  well  sunk  from  the  surface 
of  the  ground.  Obs.  or  R. 

fough.  ^  FAUGH.  [FIGHT.  I 
fought  (fdt),  pret.  tf  p.  p.  of| 
fought'en  (16t'’n).  Archaic  p.p. 
of  fight  ;  esp.,  Scot.,  worn  out 
with  fighting. 

foughten  field.  A  battle  field.  Obs. 
fought'y  (fout'Y),  a.  [AS./w/if.j 
Damp;  musty;  moldy;  stale. 
Dial.  Eng. 

II  fougue  (f<5bg).  n.  [F.]  Fury, 
fouj'dar  (fouj'dar),  n.  [Hind. 
&  Per.  faujdar,  fr.  Per  favj  a 
host,  troop  (fr.  At.  favj)  -f  ddr 
holding,  keeping.]  A  petty  offi¬ 
cer  of  varying  rank,  as  one  in 
charge  of  police,  or  a  criminal 
judge.  India. 

fouj'dar-y.  fouj'dar  ry  (-diir-Y), 
n.  A  foujdar’s  jurisdiction  ;  a 
criminal  court. 

Fou,1'dar-y  a-daw'lut.  Also 
Fouj'dar-ry  a-daw'lut.  [Hind. 

faujdari  'adulat,  fr.  favjdar  a 
(criminal)  judge  or  magistrate, 
fr.  Per.]  See  Adawlut. 
fouk  (fok  ;  fouk),  n.  Folk.  Obs. 
or  Scot,  tf  Dial.  Eng. 
foul.  •[•  fool,  fowl. 
foul(fdol).  Scot.  var.  of  full. 
foul,  v.  t.  [F.  folder  to  tread, 
press.  Cf.  foil,  v.,  1.]  To 
trample.  Obs. 


food;  foot ;  out,  oil ;  chair  ;  go  ;  sing,  iijk  ;  then,  thin ;  nature,  verdure  (250) ;  K  =  ch  in  G.  icli,  ach  (144) ;  boN  ;  yet ;  zli  =  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Guide. 

Full  explanations  of  Abbreviations,  Signs,  etc.,  Immediately  precede  the  Vocabulary. 


FOUL 
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FOUR 


5.  Scurrilous;  obscene  or  profane;  abusive;  as,  foul 
words ;  foul  language. 

6.  Rouffh;  harsh;  not  soft  or  fair.  Rare. 

Fair  payment  for  foul  words  iB  more  than  due.  Shak. 

7.  Not  favorable  ;  unpropitious  ;  not  fair  or  advantageous  ; 
as,  a  foul  wind  ;  a  foul  road  ;  cloudy  or  rainy  ;  stormy  ; 
not  fair  ;  — said  of  the  weather,  sky,  etc. 

So  foul  a  sky  clears  not  without  a  Btorm.  Shak. 

8.  Not  attractive  ;  ugly  ;  homely ;  poor.  Rare  or  Dial. 

Let  us,  like  merchants,  show  our  foulest  wTares.  Shak. 

9.  Of  food,  coarse;  gross;  rank;  also,  eating  coarse 

food  ;  as,  a  “  foul  feeder  ”  (this  phrase  is  now  commonly 
used,  in  sense  first  of  foul ,  to  denote  a  carrion  or  filth-eat¬ 
ing  creature).  Ohs.  Oxf.  E.  D. 

10.  Having  freedom  of  motion  interfered  with  by  collision 
or  entanglement ;  entangled  ;  —  opposed  to  clear ;  as,  a 
rope  or  cable  may  get  foul  while  being  paid  out. 

11.  Not  conformed  to  the  established  rules  and  customs 
of  a  game,  conflict,  test,  etc. ;  also,  unfair  ;  dishonest ;  dis¬ 
honorable  ;  as,  a  foul  blow  or  stroke  ;  foul  riding. 

L2.  Baseball.  That  is  not  fair  (see  fair  ball)  ;  as,  a  foul 
ball ;  a  foul  tip  ;  pertaining  to,  or  having  to  do  with, 
fouls  ;  as,  the  foul  lines  ;  the  foul  flags. 

13.  Of  animals:  a  Torpid  or  sluggish,  as  from  lack  of 
exercise.  Obs.  b  Of  a  dog,  having  the  hair  rough  and 
irregular  and  inclined  to  stand  out  from  the  body. 

Syn.  —  See  dirty. 

foul  anchor,  a  The  anchor  when  it  hooks,  or  is  entangled 
with,  another  anchor,  or  with  a  cable  or  wreck,  or  when 
the  slack  cable  is  entangled,  b  Asa  badge  or  symbol  on 
a  flag  or  pennant,  a  representation  of  an  anchor  with  a 
section  of  cable  loosely  wound  about  its  shank  or  de¬ 
pending  from  its  ring.  See  illustrations  of  United  States 
yacht  ensign  :  Flag  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  ;  Flag  of 
the  British  Admiralty.  —  f.  berth,  Naut .,  a  berth  in  which  a 
ship  is  in  danger  of  fouling  another  vessel  when  swinging 
at  anchor.  —  t.  bill  of  health,  or  f.  bill.  See  bill  of  health.  — 
f.  brood,  a  very  contagious  and  destructive  disease  of  the 
larvae  of  the  honeybee,  due  to  a  bacillus  ( Bacillus  alvei). 

—  f.  hand,  Card  Playing ,  a  hand  containing  less  or  more 
than  the  proper  number  of  cards.  —  f.  hawse,  a  hawse  in 
which  the  cables  cross  each  other,  or  are  twisted  together. 

—  f.  line,  Baseball,  either  of  two  straight  lines  extending 
from  the  rear  corner  of  the  home  plate  through  the  outer 
corner  of  first  and  third  base  respectively  and  prolonged 
to  the  boundary  of  the  field.  —  f.  play,  unfair  play  ;  fig., 
unfair,  perfidious,  or  dishonest  conduct  or  dealing ;  spe¬ 
cif.  implying  murder,  as  in  “to  meet  with  foul  play.’’  — 
f.  strike.  Baseball,  a  A  ball  batted  by  the  batsman  having 
either  or  both  of  his  feet  upon  the  ground  outside  the  lines 
of  his  position,  b  A  foul  counted  as  a  strike.  See  strike. 

foul  (foul),  adv.  In  afoul  manner  ;  foully.  Now  Rare. 
foul,  n.  1.  That  which  is  foul ;  also,  a  foul  condition. 

2.  An  entanglement ;  a  collision,  as  between  boats. 

3.  pi.  Veter.  Hoof  rot. 

4.  In  various  games  or  sports,  an  act  committed  contrary 
to  the  rules  ;  a  foul  stroke,  hit,  play,  or  the  like. 

6.  Baseball.  A  foul  ball. 

foul  (foul),  v.  t.  ;  fouled  (fould) ;  foul'ing.  1.  To  make 
foul  or  filthy  ;  to  defile ;  dirty  ;  soil ;  pollute  ;  as,  to  foul 
the  face  or  hands  with  mire. 

2.  To  disgrace  ;  dishonor  ;  discredit. 

He  has  long  been  fouling  with  his  Blunders  the  names  of  those 
whom  he  should  reverence.  C.  O.  D.  Roberts. 

3.  To  incrust  (the  bore  of  a  gun)  with  the  residue  from 
burnt  powder  in  the  process  of  firing. 

4.  To  render  foul,  or  ugly ;  to  disfigure,  as  the  counte¬ 
nance.  Rare. 

6.  To  cover  (a  ship’s  bottom)  with  anything  that  impedes 
its  sailing  ;  as,  a  bottom  fouled  with  barnacles. 

6.  To  entangle,  so  as  to  impede  motion  ;  as,  to  foul  a  rope 
or  cable  in  paying  it  out ;  to  come  into  collision  with  ;  as, 
one  boat  fouled  another. 

7  Sporting.  To  make  a  foul  against ;  to  treat  (an  antago¬ 
nist)  in  a  foul,  or  unfair,  maimer,  as,  in  sparring,  to  strike 
(him)  a  foul  blow. 

foul,  v.  i.  1.  To  become  foul ;  as,  a  gun  fouls ,  or  becomes 
clogged  with  the  residue  from  burnt  powder. 

2.  To  become  entangled,  as  ropes  ;  to  come  into  collision  ; 
as,  the  two  boats  fouled. 

3.  Sporting.  To  make  a  foul  play  or  stroke  ;  in  Baseball , 
to  hit  a  foul  ball. 

to  foul  out,  Baseball ,  to  be  put  out  on  a  foul  ball, 
foulard'  (fob-lard';  F.  foo'l&r'), n.  [F.]  1.  A  thin,  soft 

material  of  silk,  or  silk  and  cotton,  having  a  satin  finish, 
orig.  imported  from  India,  but  now  also  made  elsewhere. 

2.  A  handkerchief  or  neckerchief  of  foulard, 
foul'ing  (foul'ing),  p.pr.  <£*  vb.  n.  of  foul. 
fouling  point.  Railroads ,  in  a  siding,  that  point  where  the 
rails  begin  to  approach  the  main  track. 
foul'ly  (foul'll),  adv.  [AS.  fullice .]  In  a  foul  manner  : 
a  Loathsomely ;  fetidly  ;  filthily,  b  Offensively  to  the 
eyes  ;  so  as  to  show  foulness,  c  Shamefully ;  unfairly ; 
dishonorably,  d  Obscenely;  lewdly,  e  Grievously.  Obs. 
foul'-m outlied'  (-mouthd'  ;  -moutht/),  a.  Using  language 
scurrilous,  opprobrious,  obscene,  or  profane  ;  abusive. 

So  foul-mouthed  a  witness  never  appeared.  Addison. 
foul 'ness,  n,  [AS.  fTUnes.\  Quality  or  state  of  being  foul ; 
also,  that  which  is  foul  or  which  defiles, 
found  (found),  n.  A  slim,  three-square,  single-cut  file  for 
comb  makers. 


found,  pret.  &  p.  p.  of  find.  Specif.  :  p.  a.  Usually  with 
qualifying  adverb  :  Supplied,  equipped,  provided,  or  sup¬ 
ported,  esp.  with  food  and  lodging  or  necessary  stores  ;  as, 
the  ship  was  well  found ;  his  pay  was  ten  dollars  a  week 
and  found. 

found,  v.  t. ;  found'ed  ;  found'ing.  [F.  fonder ,  L.  fun- 
dare ,  fr.  fundus  bottom.  See  bottom  the  lowest  part ; 


Fou'lah.  Var.  of  Fulah. 

fould  Fouled.  Ref.  Sp. 
foulde.  +  fold,  n. 
foul'der,  v.  t.  i.  [See  fouldre, 
n.]  To  flash,  as  lightning  ;  to 
lighten  ;  gleam  ;  thunder.  Obs. 
foul'dre,  n.  [F.  f mid  re ,  OF. 
also  foldre,  fr.  L.  f ulgur.  See 
fulgor.1  Lightning  ;  thunder¬ 
bolt.  Obs.  [FOUL.  I 

foule.  Obs.  or  dial.  Eng.  var.  of  | 
||  fou'13'  (fdo'la'),  n.  [F.,  p.  p., 
pressed.]  A  light  woolen  dress 
material  with  a  glossy  surface, 
foul'er,  n.  One  who'fouls. 
foul 'head/,  n.  [foul  -f  - head .] 
Foulness.  Obs. 

fou '11-mart.  Var.  of  foumart. 
foul'lsh.  a.  See  -ish. 


foul'mart  (Scot,  fool'mart; 
foo'-).  Scot,  and  dial.  Eng.  var. 
ofFOrMART.  [-N  ESS.  I 

foul '-mouthed  ness,  n.  See| 
foul'-spo  ken.a.  Foul-mouthed. 
Foul'-weatker  Jack.  Admiral 
John  Byron  (172:1-8(1).  of  Eng¬ 
land  ;  —  so  called  in  allusion  to 
his  ill  fortune  at  sea. 
fou'mart  (foo'mdrt),  n.  [ME. 
fohnard.  fuhnard ;  AS .ful  foul 
+  inear B  marten  :  cf.  F.  marie , 
martre.  See  marten  the  quad¬ 
ruped.]  The  European  polecat, 
foun.  +  fawn,  n.;  few. 
founce.  a .  [OT.fonz.  See  fund, 
n.]  Bottom.  Obs.  —  v.t.  If  i.  To 
settle  or  come  down  upon.  Obs. 
found  Short  for  confound.  05$. 


cf.  founder,  v.  <.,  fund.]  1  To  lay  the  basis  of ;  to  set, 
or  place,  as  on  something  solid,  for  support ;  to  ground  ; 
to  establish  upon  a  basis,  literal  or  figurative  ;  to  fix  firmly. 

A  man  that  all  his  time 

Hath  founded  his  good  fortunes  on  your  love.  Shak. 

It  fell  not,  for  it  was  founded  on  a  rock.  Matt.  vii.  25. 

2.  To  take  the  first  steps  or  measures  in  erecting  or  build¬ 
ing  up ;  to  furnish  the  materials  for  beginning  ;  to  begin  to 
raise;  to  originate;  as,  to  found  a  college;  to  found  a  family. 

3.  To  endow.  Obs. 

4.  To  serve  as  a  base  or  basis  of  or  for. 

5.  To  attach.  Obs. 

Syn.  — Base,  ground,  institute,  establish,  fix. 
found  (found),  v.  i.  To  be  founded  or  based  ;  to  depend, 
found,  v.  t.  [F.  fondre ,  L.  fundere  to  found,  pour ;  akin  to 
Gr.  \eeiv  to  pour,  Skr.  hu,  Goth,  giutan ,  OHG.  giozan ,  G. 
giessen,  AS.  geotan.  Cf.  alchemy,  chemistry,  fuse,  v.~\ 

1.  To  melt  and  pour  into  a  mold  ;  to  form  by  melting  a 

metal  and  pouring  it  into  a  mold  ;  to  cast.  “  Whereof  to 
found  their  engines.”  Milton. 

2.  Glass  Manuf.  To  melt  or  fuse  (material) ;  to  make 
(glass)  by  so  doing. 

found,  n.  a  Act  or  process  of  founding ;  casting ;  melt¬ 
ing.  b  Founded  (cast)  metal.  Obs.  Scot. 
foun-da'tion  (foun-da'shihi),  ??.  [L .  fundatio  ;  ci.F.fon- 
dation.  See  found  to  establish.]  1.  Act  of  founding,  fix¬ 
ing,  or  beginning  to  erect ;  state  of  being  founded. 

2.  That  upon  which  anything  is  founded  ;  that  on  which 
anything  stands,  and  by  which  it  is  supported  ;  the  lowest 
and  supporting  layer  of  a  structure  ;  groundwork  ;  basis. 

Behold.  I  lay  in  Zion,  for  a.  foundation,  a  stone,  ...  a  precious 
corner  stone,  a  sure  foundation.  Is.  xxviii.  16. 

The  foundation  of  a  free  commonwealth.  Motley. 

3.  Arch.  The  supporting  part  or  member  of  a  wall  or 
structure,  including  the  base  course  and  footing  courses ; 
in  a  frame  house,  the  whole  substructure  of  masonry. 

4.  A  donation  or  legacy  appropriated  to  support  a  char¬ 
itable  institution,  and  constituting  a  permanent  fund  ;  a 
gift  to  a  general  public  use  ;  endowment. 

6.  That  which  is  founded,  or  established  by  endowment ; 
an  endowed  institution  or  charity ;  —  used  with  on,  for¬ 
merly  of,  when  said  of  the  members ;  as,  he  was  on  the 
foundation  at  Eton. 

Against  the  canon  laws  of  our  foundation.  Milton. 
6  A  body,  stock,  or  ground  material,  upon  which  any¬ 
thing  is  built  up  or  by  the  modification  of  which  anything 
is  formed,  as  a  fabric  used  to  stiffen  a  dress  or  the  like, 
or  a  sheet  of  pressed  wax  for  a  honeycomb. 

Syn.  —  See  base. 

foun-da'tion-er  (-er),  n.  One  who  derives  support  from 
the  funds  or  foundation  of  a  college  or  school.  Eng. 
foundation  ring.  Locomotive  Boilers.  A  ring  (approxi¬ 
mately  rectangular)  serving  as  a  distance  piece  to  connect 
the  internal  and  external  fire-box  shells  at  the  bottom, 
foundation  school.  Ill  England,  an  endowed  school, 
foundation  stone.  A  stone  ill  the  foundations  of  a  build¬ 
ing  ;  specif.,  such  a  stone  laid  with  public  ceremony  in 
celebration  of  the  beginning  of  erection.  Cf .  corner  stone. 
foundation  Stop  Music.  Any  of  the  (8- ft.)  stops  of  an 
organ,  the  pipes  of  which  are  in  unison  with  the  piano¬ 
forte  strings  struck  by  the  corresponding  keys, 
found'er  (foun'der),  n.  [Cf.  OF.  fondeor,  L.  fundator.") 

1.  One  who  founds,  establishes,  and  erects ;  one  who  lays 
a  foundation  ;  an  author  ;  one  from  whom  anything  origi¬ 
nates  ;  one  who  endows. 

2.  A  supporter,  or  maintainer.  Obs. 

found'er,  n.  [From  found  to  cast ;  cf.  ¥ .  fondeur .~\  1.  One 
who  founds ;  one  who  casts  metals  in  various  forms ;  a 
caster  ;  as,  a  founder  of  bells,  hardware,  glass,  or  types. 

2.  Specif.:  Metal.  The  foreman  who  immediately  directs 
the  operation  of  an  iron  blast  furnace, 
foun'der  (foun'der),  v.  i.  ;  foun'dered  (-derd)  ;  foun'der- 
ing.  [OF.  fondrer  to  fall  in,  cf.  F.  s'effondrer ,  fr.  fond 
bottom,  L.  fundus.  See  found  to  establish.]  1.  To  fall 
in  or  down  ;  to  slip  or  slide  down,  as  earth. 

2.  To  fall  violently  or  helplessly  ;  to  stumble  ;  esp.,  to 
stumble  and  go  lame,  as  a  horse. 

For  which  his  horse  for  fenr£  gan  to  turn. 

And  leep  aside,  and  foundrede  as  he  leep.  Chaucer. 


3.  Naut.  To  become  filled  with  water  and  sink,  as  a  ship. 

4.  To  fail ;  miscarry.  “  All  his  tricks  founder!'  Shak. 
foun'der,  v.  t.  1.  To  undermine.  Obs. 

2  To  cause  to  become  disabled  or  lame;  esp.,  to  cause 
(a  horse)  to  become  affected  with  founder. 

3.  To  strike  with  fear  or  winder  ;  to  dismay  ;  dumfounder. 

I  doubt  y e  foundered  the  chield.  Scott. 

4.  Naut.  To  cause  (a  ship)  to  founder ;  to  sink. 

5-  Golf.  To  drive  (a  ball)  into  the  ground. 

foun'der,  n.  Act  of  foundering,  or  sliding  away, 
foun'der,  n.  Veter,  a  =  laminitis.  b  See  chest  founder. 
fOUn'der-OUS  (-us),  a.  Causing  foundering ;  likely  to 
founder  an  animal,  as  because  of  mud,  holes,  or  the  like; 
as,  a  founderous  road. 

found'ers’  shares  (foun'derz).  Law.  Shares  issued  to  the 
organizers  and  promoters  of  a  public  company  or  corpora¬ 
tion,  in  consideration  of  some  supposed  right  or  property. 
Such  shares  usually  share  in  profits  only  after  a  certain 
percentage  has  been  paid  upon  the  common  stock, 
found'ing,  n.  The  art  of  smelting  and  casting  metals, 
found'llng  (found'llng),  n.  [ME.  foundling ,  fundi ing ; 
Jinden  to  find  +  -ling ;  cf.  G.  fundling,  Jindling.  See 
find,  v.  t.  ;  1  st  -ling.]  An  infant  found  after  its  unknown 
parents  have  deserted  or  exposed  it ;  a  child  found  and  un¬ 
claimed  by  any  parent  or  guardian. 

found'ry  (foun'dri),  n. ;  pi.  foundries  (-drlz).  [F.  fon- 
derie.  See  found  to  cast.]  1.  Act,  process,  or  art  of  cast¬ 
ing  metals  ;  also,  work  produced  by  founders;  castings. 


found,  v.  t.  To  try ;  practice.  Obs. 
found,  r.  i.  [AS. .fundian.)  To 
set  out  or  about ;  to  proceed  ;  to 
betake  one’s  self  ;  to  depart.  Obs. 
found,  v.  i.  [OF.  en fond  re.  Oxf. 
E.  I>.\  To  be  benumbed  with 
cold.  Obs. 

foun-da'tion  al  (foun-da'shun- 
<vl),  a.  Fundamental.  —  foun- 
da'tion-al-ly,  adv. 
foun-da'tion-a-ry  (-S-rT),«.  Pert, 
to  a  foundation.  [course.  I 
foundation  course.  =  base! 
foun-da'tion-less,  a.  See  -less. 
—  foun-da'tion-le88-ne8B.  v. 
foundation  muslin  or  net.  An 
open  gummed  fabric  used  for 
stiffening  dresses,  etc. 
foundation  plate.  =  bottom 


plate  d.  [Founder.  Obs.  | 
foun-da'tor,  n.  [L../Mndafo/\]| 
founde.  fand,  v. 
foundement.  fundament. 
found'er,  n.  [Perh.  due  to  con¬ 
fusion  between  find  and  found, 
pret.  5,-  p.  p.]  1.  A  finder.  Obs. 
2.  Lead  Mining.  Local,  Eng.  a 
The  discoverer  of  a  mine,  b  The 
portion  given  to  the  first  finder 
of  a  vein  or  rake  ;  also,  the  por¬ 
tion  first  worked, 
foun'derd.  Foundered.  Ref.  Sp. 
found'er  s  dust.  Facing  for  a 
mold. 

found'er  ship.  n.  See -ship. 
found'er  s  sand.  Snnd  suitable 
for  purposes  of  molding, 
found'er-y  (foun'dSr-t;  -drY),n.,* 


2.  A  building,  establishment,  or  works  where  metal  or 
glass  founding  is  carried  on. 

foundry  Iron  Or  pig.  Iron  Manuf.  A  dark  grade  of  pig 
iron,  rich  in  carbon,  used  for  making  castings.  See  iron. 
foundry  proof  Print.  A  proof  for  a  final  reading  before 
making  plates. 

fount  (fount),  n.  Print.  A  font;  —  usual  British  spelling, 
fount,  n.  [OF.  font,  funt,  fr.  L.  fons,  f (Intis,  a  fountain; 
of  uncertain  origin,  perh.  akin  to  fundere  to  pour,  E.  found 
to  cast.  Cf.  font  a  fountain.]  1.  A  fountain  ;  a  source. 
2.  =  font,  4. 

fountain  (foun'tln),  n.  [F.  fontaine,  L.  fontaxia ,  fr.  fon- 
tanus  of  a  spring,  fr.  L.  fons,  fontis.  See  2d  fount.] 

1.  A  spring  of  water  issuing  from  the  earth ;  the  source 
or  head,  as  of  a  river. 

2.  An  artificially  produced  jet  or  stream  of  water  ;  also,  the 
structure  or  works  in  which  6uch  a  jet  or  stream  rises  or 
flows  ;  a  basin  built  and  constantly  supplied  with  pure  water 
for  drinking  and  other  useful  purposes,  or  for  ornament. 

3.  A  reservoir  or  chamber  to  contain  a  liquid  or  other  sub¬ 
stance  which  can  be  conducted  or  drawn  off  as  needed  for 
use  ;  as,  the  ink  fountain  in  a  printing  press,  etc. 

4.  The  source  from  which  anything  proceeds,  or  from 
which  anything  is  supplied  continuously  ;  spring  ;  source. 

Judea,  the  fountain  of  the  gospel.  Fuller. 

Author  of  all  being, 

Fountain  of  light,  thyself  invisible.  Milton. 

5.  Her.  A  roundel,  harry  wavy  (usually  of  six),  argent 
and  azure. 

Fountain  of  Lions.  See  Court  of  Lions.—  F.  of  Youth,  a  myth¬ 
ical  fountain  w  hose  waters  were  fabled  to  have  the  prop¬ 
erty  of  renewing  youth.  Such  a  fountain  was  sought  by 
Ponce  de  Leon  and  other  explorers  of  America.  See  Bimini. 
foun'tain-head'  (-hfid'),  n.  1.  A  fountain  or  spring  which 
is  the  head  or  source  of  a  stream. 

2.  Primary  or  principal  source  ;  the  special  place  or  loca¬ 
tion  from  which  anything  issues  or  proceeds, 
fountain  pen  A  pen  with  a  reservoir  in  the  holder  which 
furnishes  a  supply  of  ink. 

fountain  pump.  1.  A  structure  for  a  fountain,  having 
the  form  of  a  pump. 

2.  A  portable  garden  pump  which  throws  a  jet. 
fountain  runner.  Founding.  A  running  gate  supplied 
from  a  source  below  where  the  metal  enters  the  mold, 
fountain  shell.  The  large  West  Indian  conch  shell  ( Strom - 
bus  aigas ),  largely  used  for  a  garden  ornament, 
fountain  tree,  a  =  water  vine,  b  The  deodar,  c  A 
Brazilian  caesalpiniaceous  tree  ( Caesalpinia  pluviosa). 

Fou  qui-e'ri-a  (foo'kl-e'rl-d),  n.  [NL.,  after  Dr.  Pierre 
Eloi  Fouquier  (1776-1850),  French  physician.]  Bot.  A 
small  genus  of  shrubs  or  trees,  natives  of  Mexico  and  the 
southwestern  United  States,  constituting  the  family  Fou- 
quieriaceae  (order  Hypericales).  They  have  brittle  wood 
and  more  or  less  spiny  stems.  The  flpwers  are  borne  or 
naked  branches.  F.  splpxdens,  the  ocotillo,  or  candlewood, 
is  the  best-knowm  species.  See  candlewood. 
four  (for  ;  201),  a.  [ME.  four ,  fower.  feoxcer,  AS.  feower  ; 
akin  to  OS.  jiwar,  D.  &  G.  t  ier,  OHG.  Jior ,  Icel.  fjorir, 
Sw.  fyra,  Dau.  fire ,  Goth.  Jidwor,  Russ,  chetyre.  W.  ped- 
xvar,  L.  quatuor,  Gr.  reT-rape*,  reV<T ape<r,  TriVvpe?,  Skr.  catur. 
Cf.  FARTHING,  FIRKIN,  FORTY,  CATER  four,  QUATER  COU9IN, 
quatuor,  quire  of  paper,  tetrarch.]  One  more  than 
three  :  twice  two  ;  —  a  cardinal  numeral  used  attr/butively  ; 
as,  the  four  corners ;  often  with  ellipsis  of  the  noun  ;  as, 
a  coach  and  four  (horses). 

Four  Books,  the  group  of  canonical  Chinese  classics  ranked 
second  to  the  Confucian  “  Five  Classics.”  It  comprises :  (1) 
The  Analects  (Chin.Zwi4  1m3), a  brief  record  of  the  teachings 
of  Confucius  on  various  subjects,  largely  in  his  ow  n  words, 
with  personal  details  of  his  every-day  life.  (2)  The  Book  of 
Mencius  (Chin.  Mentptzu^), recording  the  sayings  of  Mencius 
(b.  372  b.  c.),  the  greatest  champion  of  Confucianism.  (3) 
The  Great  Learning  (Chin.  7b4  Hsiieh 2),  once  a  chapter  in  the 
Book  of  Rites,  is  a  treatise  on  the  right  ordering  of  the  indi¬ 
vidual,  the  family,  and  the  state.  (4)  The  Doctrine  of  the  Mean 
(Chin.  Chung 1  Yung1),  originally  also  a  chapter  of  the  Book 
of  Rites,  is  a  philosophy  of  conduct  based  on  uprightness, 
accord  with  the  universe,  and  the  golden  mean.  It  is  attrib¬ 
uted  to  K‘ung  Chi,  grandson  of  Confucius.  —  f.  corners,  a 
A  kind  of  skittle  game  with  four  pins,  b  The  intersection 
of  two  roads  or  meeting  place  of  four  roads  ;  crossroad  ;  — 
sometimes,  in  U.  S..  used  to  form  part  of  the  name  of  a  vil¬ 
lage  situated  at  such  a  place.—  f.  crossway  or  crossways,  four 
corners;  crossroad  (in  sense  2).  —  f.  genii  of  Amenti.  See 
Amenti.— f.  hundred,  the,  the  exclusive  social  set  of  any 
place ;  —  a  phrase  which  owes  its  origin  to  Ward  McAllis¬ 
ter,  a  New  York  society  leader,  who  gave  it  as  his  opinion, 
about  1889,  that  only  this  number  of  people  were  actually 
“in  society  ”  in  that  city.  Colloq.  or  Humoroxis,  If.  S.— 
f.  orders,  the,  also  the  orders  f.,the  four  orders  of  mendicant 
friars.  See  friar.  Chaucer.  —  f.  paws.  =  double  couplers. 

—  f.  ports.  Com.,  the  ports  of  Boston,  New  York,  Philadel¬ 
phia,  and  Baltimore.  U.  S.—  f.  senses  (of  Scripture),  four 
kinds  or  varieties  of  interpretation  put  upon  Scripture.viz., 
the  historical  or  literal,  the  allegorical,  the  moral,  and  the 
anagogical.  “  Jerusalem  is  literally  a  city  of  Palestine, 
allegorically  the  Church,  morally  the  believing  soul,  ana- 
gogically  the  heavenly  Jerusalem.”  Schaff- Herzog.  —  f. 
species.  Math.,  the  four  elementary  operations  in  arithme¬ 
tic  :  addition,  subtraction,  multiplication,  and  division. 

—  F.  Truths.  See  Buddhism.  —  f.  way,  or  ways,  a  four  cross¬ 
way  ;  crossroad. 

four,  n.  1.  The  sum  of  four  units  ;  four  units  or  objects; 

—  a  cardinal  numeral  used  substantively. 

2.  A  symbol  representing  four  units,  as  4  or  iv. 

3.  Something  having  as  an  essential  feature  four  units 
or  members;  as  :  a  A  card,  domino,  etc.,  with  four  spots  or 
pips,  b  Usually  in  pi.  A  set  of  four  cards  of  the  same 
denomination,  as  in  poker,  c  A  boat  rowed  by  four  oars, 
or  a  crew  of  four  oarsmen  ;  pi.,  races  for  four-oared  boats, 
d  In  various  sports,  a  side  or  team  of  four. 

4.  Short  for  four  o'clock,  etc. 


/il.  -FRIES  (-Tz).  =  FOUNDRY. 

foundling  hospital.  An  institu¬ 
tion  for  foundlings, 
found'ress.  n.,fem.  of  founder. 
foundry  ladle.  A.  ladle  for  car¬ 
rying  molten  metal  to  themolds. 
found' ry-man.  n.;  pi.  -men.  A 
man  who  works  in  a  foundry, 
foundry  rattler  A  machine  for 
disintegrating  and  shaking  out 
the  cores  of  castings, 
foune.  fawn. 
fount.  +  FONT, 
foun'tained  (fonn'tTnd).  a. 
Having  a  fountain  or  fountains, 
foun  tain-eer'.  n.  [F.  fontai- 
nier ,  fnntenier .]  A  person  who 
has  the  care  of  a  fountain.  Obs. 
fountain  inkstand  or  inkwell. 


An  inkstand  with  a  continual 

supply  of  ink  from  a  reservoir, 
fountain  lamp.  A  lamp  fed  with 
oil  from  an  elevated  reservoir, 
foun'tain  less,  a.  See  -less. 
foun 'tain-let.  «.  See -let. 
foun'tain-ous.  a.  Of.  pert,  to,  or 
of  the  nature  of,  a  fountain  ; 
full  of  or  containing  fountains. 
—  foun'tain  ous-ly.  adv. 
fountain  plant  A  garden  ama¬ 
ranth  ( Amaranthus  salicifolius )f 
with  drooping  flower  clusters, 
fount'ful,  a.  Full  of  fountains. 
Poetic. 

Fou'qui-e'ri  a'ce-ae  (foo'kT-e'rT- 

a'sP-e).  h.  ]>l.  [NL.]  Bot.  See 
Fouquier i a.  —  fou'qui-e  ri-»'- 
ceous  (-sht7s),  a. 


ale,  senate,  dire,  &m,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofa  ;  eve,  £vent,  find,  recent,  makfir;  ice,  ill;  old,  obey,  orb,  5dd,  s&ft,  cdnnect ;  use,  unite,  urn,  up,  circiis,  menu ; 

II  Foreign  Word,  f  fiLsolete  V  ariant  of*  +  combined  with.  =  equals. 


FOURAGE 
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FOWL  GRASS 


lOUr'-balT,  a.  Golf.  Using  four  balls;  —  said  of  a  game 
played  by  four  players,  two  on  each  side,  each  player 
playing  his  own  ball,  the  best  ball  on  eacli  side  counting 
at  each  hole ;  —  called  also  in  the  United  States  Scotch 
foursoma  and  best-ball  foursome. 

lour'-cen^tered,  or  four'-cen  tred,  a.  Having  four  cen¬ 
ters;— said  of  an  arch  the  intrados  curve  of  which  is  de¬ 
scribed  from  four  centers.  See  arch,  II last.  (10) 
four  elide',  four'chd'  (foor'sha'),  a.  [F.  See  fork.]  Her. 
Forked,  or  divided  at  or  near  the  end  or  ends  into  two 
parts,  as  a  tail ;  —  said  esp.  of  a  cross  with  two  square 
ends  at  the  extremity  of  each  arm.  See  cross,  I/lust. 
four'chette'  (foor'slibt'),  n.  [F.,  dim.  of  fourche ,  fr.  L. 
/uvea.  See  fork.]  1.  A  fork  ; — a  sense  not  naturalized. 
2.  Hence  :  a  Anai.  (1)  A  small  fold  of  membrane,  con¬ 
necting  the  labia  in  the  posterior  part  of  the  vulva.  (2)  The 
wishbone,  or  furculum,  of  birds.  (3)  The  frog  of  a  hoof, 
b  Surg.  An  instrument  used  to  raise  and  support  the 
tongue  during  the  cutting  of  the  frjenum.  c  Glove  Mak¬ 
ing.  The  bifurcated  piece  between  two  adjacent  fingers, 
forming  the  distance  piece  between  the  front  and  the  back! 
d  Card  Playing.  The  combination  of  the  card  immedi¬ 
ately  above  and  the  one  immediately  below  a  given  card, 
fourch'ite  (foorsh'It),  n.  [From  Fourche  Mts.,  Arkansas.] 
Pelrog.  A  basaltic  rock  composed  essentially  of  augite  in 
a  ground  mass  of  glass,  analcite,  or  other  minerals,  and  oc¬ 
curring  chiefly  in  dikes. 

four'-col'or,  four'-coFour,  a.  Printing.  Designating  or 
pert,  to  a  photomechanical  process  in  which  printings  in 
four  different  colors,  red,  yellow,  green,  and  blue,  are 
used.  Cf.  COLOR  PHOTOGRAPHY. 

four'-cor  nered  (for'k8r'nerd  ;  87,  201),  a.  Having  four 
corners  or  angles  ;  quadrangular. 

four'-cy  cle,  n.  Thermodyn.  A  four-stroke  cycle,  as  the 
Otto  cycle,  for  an  internal-combustion  engine.  Cf.  two- 

cycle.  —  tour'-cy'cle,  a. 

four'— di-mon'sion-al,  a.  Math.  Having,  or  relating  to, 
four  dimensions;  — said  of  an  extent  or  space  or  assem¬ 
blage  each  of  whose  elements  requires  four  coordinates  or 
determinations  to  distinguish  it  completely  from  all  others. 
Four-drln'i-er  (foor-drln'T-er),  a.  Paper  Manuf.  Desig¬ 
nating,  or  pertaining  to,  a  kind  of  machine  for  making 
paper  in  an  endless  web,  developed  in  England  by  Henry 
and  Sealy  Fourdrinier,  assisted  by  Bryan  Donkin,  the  en¬ 
gineer,  at  the  beginning  of  the  19th  century.  See  paper, 
n.,  1.  —  7i.  A  Fourdrinier  machine. 

Fourdrinier  cloth,  a  woven  fabric  of  fine  brass  wire  used 
in  the  Fourdrinier  machine,  for  draining  the  paper  pulp. 
—  F.  loom,  a  loom  for  weaving  this  cloth, 
four'— eyed'  (for'Id/;201), 
eyes  ;  Slang,  spectacled, 
four-eyed  fish,  a  =  four- 
eyes.  b  A  chaetodont  fish 
( Chxtodon  capistralus  or 
allied  species),  having  a 
pair  of  eyelike  spots  on 
the  posterior  part  of  the 
body  or  dorsal  fin. 
four'-eyes'  (-iz'),  n. 

1.  Any  fish  of  the  genus 
Anableps  (which  see). 

2.  A  person  who  wears 
spectacles.  Slang. 

four'fold'  (for'fold'),  a. 

[AS.  feowerfeald.]  Consisting  of  four  things  or  parts  ; 
four  times  as  much  or  as  many  ;  quadruple  ;  as,  a  fourfold 
division.  —  adv.  In  quadruple  degree  ;  four  times, 
four'fold',  n.  An  amount  four  times  as  many  or  as  much. 
four'-fooFed  (-fdbt'gd ;  -Td  ;  87,  151),  a.  1.  Having  four 
feet ;  quadruped  ;  as,  four-fooled  beasts. 

2  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  characteristic  of,  quadrupeds, 
four-footed  butterflies.  See  Nymphalidas. 
f  our '-hand' ed  (for'hSn'dSd  ;  -did  ;  87, 151),  a.  1.  Having 
four  hands ;  quadrumanous. 

2.  Requiring,  or  participated  in  by,  four  hands  ;  specif  :  a 
Sports.  Adapted  for,  or  played  by,  four  “  hands,”  or  play¬ 
ers.  b  Music.  Composed  or  arranged  for  four  hands,  that 
is,  two  players. 

four'-horned'  (-h6rnd'),  a.  Having  four  horns, 
four-horned  antelope,  an  Indian  antelope  ( Tetracerus  quadri-  1 
egrnis)  the  male  of  which  has  two  pairs  of  horns,  the  addi¬ 
tional  pair  being  smaller  than,  and  in  front  of,  the  others. 
Fou  rl  e'ri-an  (foo'rl-e'rt-dn),  a.  Of  or  pert,  to  J.  B.  J. 
Fourier  (1768-1830),  a  French  mathematician  and  physicist. 
Fourierian  Integral,  Math.,  a  double  integral  whose  first  in¬ 
tegral  becomes  Dirichlet’s  integral. 

Fou'ri-er-ism  (fbo'rT-er-Tz’in),  n.  The  cooperative  social¬ 
istic  system  of  Francois  Marie  Charles  Fourier  (1772-1837), 
a  Frenchman,  who  recommended  the  reorganization  of 


society  into  small  communities,  living  in  common  ;  plialan- 
sterianism.  Fourier’s  system  is  based  on  the  passions  or 
desires  of  men,  which  he  held  would,  if  given  free  play, 
by  passional  attraction  cause  the  spontaneous  formation 
of  groups  in  society.  The  unit  of  social  organization, 
to  allow  this  free  play,  should  consist  of  about  2,000  per¬ 
sons.  Each  group  or  phalanx  should  occupy  a  single  build¬ 
ing  and  provide  itself  with  all  the  commodities  and  amuse¬ 
ments  desired.  Each  individual  is  to  be  allowed  to  take 
up  that  occupation  for  which  he  or  she  has  natural  apti¬ 
tude  and  to  change  as  often  as  desired.  There  are  no  sala- 


fourage.  4*  forage. 

four  ale.  Ale  sold  at  fourpence 

a  quart.  Colloq.,JZng. 

fourb,  fourbe  (foorb),  n.  Sr  v. 

IF.  fourbe.)  Cheat;  trick; 

tricky  fellow.  Ob*. 

IJ  four'be-rie'  (foor/b?-re')i  n. 
[F.]  Trickery  ;  deception  ;  a 
trick  ;  a  cheat, 
four'ber-y.  4*  fourberie. 
four'-cantG  a.  Naut.  Having 
four  strands,  as  a  rope.  —  n.  A 
four-stranded  rope, 
fourch,  fourche,  v.  i.  [F.  four- 
cher .]  To  fork.  Obs. 
fourche.  v  fouch. 
fourche,  n.  Sr  v.  Fork.  Oh*. 
four'cher  (fbbr'ehgr),  n.  fOF. 
fourchier,  F.  fourcher,  lit.,  a 
forking.]  O.  Eng.  Lair.  A  de¬ 
lay  hy  two  defendants,  who,  not 
being  compelled  to  answer  un¬ 
less  they  appeared  jointly,  ap¬ 
peared  separately  and  on  alter¬ 
nating  days.  [dimensional.! 
four'-di  mentioned,  a.  Four- 1 
four  flush-  In  poker,  a  bobtail 
flush;  hence,  a  bluff.  —  four'- 
flush7,  v.  i.  —  four'-flush  er.  n. 


All  Slang. 

four'fold',  v.  t.  To  quadruple, 
four '-foot',  a.  Four-footed. 

||  fourgon'  (foor'go.N')*  n.  [F.] 
Mil.  An  ammunition  or  a  bag-  | 
gage  wagon.  [ratio  group.  I  j 
four  group.  Math.  See  quad-1 
four'-hand',  a.  Four-handed, 
four'-hand  er.  n.  A  quadruma¬ 
nous  animal.  Xonce  Word. 
four'-horse'.  four'-horsed',  a. 
Requiring,  or  drawn  by,  four 
horses. 

four '-hours'.  n.  A  light  meal 
taken  about  4  1*.  M.  Scot. 

Fou  ri-er-ls'tlc  (foo'rT-Pr-Ys'- 
t Ik),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to 
Fourierism  or  the  Fourierists. 
four'-in-hand  ,  adv.  With  a 
four-in-hand, 
fourlonge.  4*  furlong. 
fourme.  4*  form 
||  four  mi'lier'(  F.  fdbr'me'lyS'), 
n.  [F.]  The  tamandu. 

four  neau'  (foor'n5')» 11  •.  [F.] 
Mil.  The  chamber  of  a  mine  in 
which  the  powder  is  placed. 
Four'ney'ron'  tur'blne  (fdor7- 
nii'r6x').  [After  Benoit  Four- 


ries,  but  each  is  to  receive  an  ample  minimum  and  a  share 
of  the  surplus.  Numerous  attempts  to  form  communities 
on  Fourier's  system  have  been  made  in  France  and  the 
United  States,  but  with  little  success.  See  Brook  Farm. 
Fou'ri-er-lst  (foo'rl-er-ist)  I  n.  One  who  adopts  the  views 
Fou'ri-er  ite  (foo'rl-er-it)  j  or  system  of  F.  M.  C.  Fou¬ 
rier  ;  a  believer,  advocate,  or  praeticer  of  Fourierism. 

Foil  Tier ’s'  for'mu  la  (foo'rya//).  [After  Barou  J.  B.  J. 
Fourier,  French  savant. J  Math. 

Limit  fo”/>m'™rdx  =  ^F(<>) 
for  n  increasing  without  limit.  It  is  of  fundamental  im¬ 
portance  in  Fourier’s  series. 

Fourier’s  series.  Math.  A  series  proceeding  by  sines  or 
cosines  of  multiples  of  a  variable,  the  multiples  varying  as 

the  natural  numbers;  as  Cisin^x  -f  Co  sin  —  x+  .  .  .  . 

a  "  a 

'V  hen  the  series  is  uniformly  convergent  for  x  in  the  inter¬ 
val  (I  to  a,  the  C's  may  be  expressed  as  definite  integrals. 
Fourier’s  theorem  Math.  The  theorem  that  if  aperiodic 
interval  can  be  divided  into  a  finite  number  of  partial  in¬ 
tervals  within  each  of  which  the  function  is  ordinary,  a 
Fourier’s  series  represents  the  function  within  each  of 
those  partial  intervals ;  mechanically,  this  means  that  any 
rectilinear  periodic  motion  may  be  resolved  into  a  set  of 
simple  harnionic  motions  whose  periods  are  aliquot  parts 
of  the  original  period  (Fourier’s  law), 
four'-in-hand' ,  a.  1.  Consisting  of  four  horses  controlled 
by  one  person  ;  as,  a  four-in-hand  team  ;  drawn  by  four 
horses  driven  by  one  person  ;  as,  a  four-in-hand  coach. 

2.  Designating  a  kind  of  necktie,  consisting  of  a  long  band 
to  be  tied  with  a  kind  of  slip  knot  presenting  a 
broad  portion  in  front  and  leaving  the  ends  hang¬ 
ing  vertically. 

four'— in— hand',  n.  1.  A  team  of  four  horses 
driven  by  one  person  ;  also,  a  vehicle  drawn  by 
such  a  team. 

2.  A  four-in-hand  tie. 

four'-leg'ged  (for'lgg'gd  ;  -Id;  -lggd';  151,201), 

a.  Having  four  legs. 

four-legged  escapement.  Horol.  See  escapement,  3. 
four'ling  (-ling),  n.  1.  One  of  four  children  Four-in¬ 
born  at  one  birth.  Rare.  hand,  2. 

2.  Cryst.  A  twin  crystal  consisting  of  four  individuals, 
four'-mast  ed,  a.  Naut.  Having  four  masts, 
four-masted  bark  or  barque,  a  ship  having  four  masts,  fore- 
and-aft  rigged  on  the  mizzen  ;  —  so  called  in  Great  Britain  ; 
m  America  sometimes  called  shipentine. 
four'— o’clock',  n.  1.  Any  nyctaginiaceous  plant  of  the 
genus  Mirabilis ,  esp.  the  common  garden  species  M.  ja- 
lapa.  Its  fragrant  yellow,  red,  or  white  fiowers  open  late 
in  the  afternoon.  Called  also  marvel-of-Peru. 

2.  The  friar  bird  ;  —  so  called  from  its  cry,  which  is  fan¬ 
cied  to  resemble  these  words. 

3.  A  light  meal  or  refreshment  taken  by  laborers  about  4 
p.  m.  Dial.  Eng.  Cf.  four-hours. 

four 'pence  (for'p^ns;  201),  n.  1.  The  sum  of  four  pence,  or 
about  eight  cents ;  also,  a  British  silver  coin  of  this  value, 
now  used  only  as  maundy  money  or  for  colonial  circulation. 
2.  See  FIPPENNY  BIT. 

four'pen-ny  (-pen-T),  n.  A  fourpence. 
four'— post' er,  n.  A  large  bedstead  with  tall  posts  at  the 
corners  to  support  curtains. 

The  kingly  four-poster,  with  its  feather  beds  resting  upon  a 
straw  mattress  supported  by  tight  cords.  John  Fiske 

four'seore'  (for'skor';  201),  a.  [four  -f-  score,  n.]  Four 
times  twenty  ;  eighty.  —  n.  Eighty  units,  objects,  or  years, 
four'some  (-s&m),  a.  [four  -f-  1st  -some.']  Consisting  of 
four;  requiring  four  participants.  Scot,  or  Golf. 

To  witness  with  absorbing  attention  the  “ foursome ”  reel 
dancing,  or  the  Highland  “  fling.”  Encyc.  of  Sport. 

four'some,  n.  Golf.  A  game  between  four  players,  with 
[  two  on  each  side  and  each  side  playing  but  one  ball,  the 
partners  striking  alternately.  It  is  called  a  mixed  four¬ 
some  when  each  side  consists  of  a  man  and  a  woman.  See 

FOUR-BALL. 

foursquare'  (-skw&r'),  a.  &  adv.  Having  four  equal  sides 
and  four  right  angles  ;  square  ;  in  a  square  form  or  posi¬ 
tion.  Also  fig.  “  The  city  lieth  foursquare."  Rev.  xxi.  16. 
foursquare'  (for'skwSr' ;  201),  n.  A  foursquare  figure  ; 
square. 

four'-Strand'ed,  a.  Having  four  strands  ;  specif.,  of  a 
rope,  having  four  strands  laid  up  right-handed  with  a 
heart  in  the  center. 


four'teen'  (for'ten' ;  for'ten';  84  ;  201),  a.  [ME.  fourten, 
feowertene .  AS.  feowertyne,  feowertene .  See  four,  ten;  cf. 
forty.]  1.  Four  and  ten  more  ;  twice  seven. 

2.  Fourteenth.  Obs. 

four'teen',  n.  1.  The  number  greater  by  a  unit  than  thir¬ 
teen  ;  also,  fourteen  units  or  objects. 

2.  A  symbol  for  fourteen,  as  14  or  xiv. 
fourteenth'  (fbr'tenth'  ;  for'tenth' ;  84),  a.  [Cf.  ME.  four- 
tende,  fourtethe,  AS.  feowerteoSa.]  1.  Next  in  order  after 
the  thirteenth  ;  as,  the  fourteenth  day  of  the  month. 

2.  Making  or  constituting  one  of  fourteen  equal  parts  into 
which  a  (whole)  thing  may  be  divided, 
fourteenth',  n.  1.  One  of  fourteen  equal  parts  into  which 
a  (whole)  thing  may  be  divided  ;  the  quotient  of  a  unit 
divided  by  fourteen. 


2.  Music.  The  octave  of  the  seventh. 


neyron,  French  inventor.]  See 
TURBINE. 

fournisshe.  4*  furnish. 
four'-nooked'.a.  Four-cornered. 
Ohs.  Scot.,  or  Dial.  Eng. 
four ' -oar',  n.  A  four-oared  boat, 
four'-oared',  a.  Provided  with, 
or  rowed  hy,  four  oars,  esp.  with 
one  oar  to  a  man. 
four'-part  ,  a.  Quadruple.  — 
four-part  time.  Music.  See  time. 
fourpence  ha’penny.  See  fiu- 

PBNNY  BIT. 

four'-post .  four'-post'ed,  a. 
Having  four  posts;  — said  of  a 
bedstead  (see  four-poster). 
four' pound 'er.  n.  1.  A  gun 
throwing  a  4-pound  projectile. 

2.  A  four-pound  loaf.  Eng. 
fourquine'  (foor'ken'),  n.  [F.] 
Mil.  Antiq.  A  stick  capped  with 
a  fork  to  support  a  firearm.  Obs. 
four'rier  (foor'er  ;  F.  foo'rya'), 
n.  [F.,  lr.  OF.  forre.  See  for¬ 
age,  7i.]  Obs.,  Hist.,  or  F.  1.  A 
harbinger  :  forerunner. 

2.  A  quartermaster, 
four'seorth'.  a.  Eightieth.  Obs. 
four'-squared',  a.  Foursquare; 


square.  Obs.  [as  a  rope.  I 

four'-strandGo.  Four-stranded,  I 
four-teen'er  (f6r-ten'?r;  201), 
n.  1.  Poem  of  fourteen  lines.  K. 
2.  Line  or  verse  of  14  syllables, 
fourteenth'ly,  adv.  of  four¬ 
teenth.  See -ly. 
fourthe.  f  forth. 
fourth'er,  n.  One  belonging  to 
a  fourth  class  or  form.  Eng. 
School  Stang.  [ance.I 

fourtheraunce.  4*  further- j 
fourth'ly,  adr.  of  fourth. 
four'-toes'  (fSr'tfiz'),  n.  The 
common  everlasting  of  the 
United  States.  [sheep. I 

four'-tooth',  n.  A  two-yeur-old| 
four'ty.  4*  forty. 
four'-went  ,  n.,  or  four-went 
way.  A  crossroad  (in  sense  2). 
Dial.  Eng. 

four'-wheel  .  n.  A  four-wheeler, 
four'-wheel'er,  n.  A  vehicle 
with  four  wheels;  specif.,  Eng., 
a  public  cab  with  four  wheels. 
Colloq.  [ready.  Obs.  I 

fous.  a.  [AS.  fus.)  Eager  ;| 
fous'dar.  4*  foujdar. 
fous'sa  (foos'd),  n.  [Native 


fourth  (forth  ;  201),  a.  [ME.  fourthe ,  fr.  four;  cf.  ME. 
ferthe ,  feorthe,  AS.  feortSa,  fr.  feower  four.]  Next  in  order 
after  the  third  ;  the  ordinal  of  four  ;  also,  forming  one  of 
four  equal  parts  into  which  any  unit  may  be  divided, 
fourth-class  mail.  See  mail,  postal  system,  etc.  —Fourth  day, 
Wednesday  ;  —  so  called  by  Friends.  —  f.  estate,  the  public 
press;  the  newspapers:  —  formerly  applied  variously,  as  to 
the  mob.  —  F.  Gospel,  the  Gospel  according  to  St.  John. — 
f.  nerve,  Anat.,  specif.,  one  of  the  fourth  pair  of  cranial 
nerves ;  the  trochlear  nerve,  supplying  the  superior  ob¬ 
lique  muscle  of  the  eye.  —  f.  state  of  matter.  See  states  op 
matter.  —  f.  ventricle.  Anat.  See  brain.  —  f.  wheel,  Horol., 
the  wheel  in  a  watch  tr^in  that  drives  the  pinion  of  the 
escapement  wheel. 

fourth,  n.  1.  One  of  four  equal  parte  into  which  a  (whole) 
tiling  may  be  divided  ;  quotient  of  a  unit  divided  by  four  ; 
a  fourth  part. 

2.  Music,  a  The  interval  embracing  four  diatonic  degrees. 
See  interval,  6.  b  The  tone  at  this  interval,  c  The  har¬ 
monic  combination  of  two  tones  a  fourth  apart,  d  The 
fourth  tone  of  a  scale,  reckoning  up  from  the  tonic  ;  the 
subdominant. 

3.  The  fourth  day  of  the  month,  esp.,  Com.,  in  fourth  of 
the  month,  on  which  bills  dated  the  first  of  the  month  be¬ 
come  due  owing  to  the  three  days  of  grace  ;  also,  specif. 
[cap.],  in  the  United  States,  the  fourth  day  of  July,  which 
is  the  anniversary  of  the  declaration,  in  1776,  of  American 
independence. 

four'— way',  a.  Allowing  passage  in  either  of  four  direc¬ 
tions  ;  as,  a  four-ivay  cock,  or  valve, 
four-way  cock,  a  cock  connected  with  four  pipes  or  ports, 
aud  having  two  or  more 
passages  in  the  plug,  by 
which  the  adjacent  pipes 
or  ports  may  be  made  to  c 
communicate ;  formerly  Sj|| 
used  as  a  valve  in  the 
steam  engine,  and  now 
for  various  other  pur¬ 
poses.  In  the  illustration. 
a  leads  to  the  upper  end 
of  a  steam-engine  cylin¬ 
der  and  b  to  the  lower  end  . 
c  is  the  steam  pipe,  and  d  the  exhaust  pipe, 
four'-wheelea'  (for'hweld' ;  87),  a.  Having  four  wheels, 
fo've-a  (fo've-d),  n.  ;  L.  pi.  - je  (-e).  [L.,  a  small  pit.]  A 

small  depression  or  pit ;  a  fossa  ;  specif.,  Bot.,  the  hollowed 
leaf  base  in  the  quill  wort  (J  socles),  containing  a  sporangium. 
II  fo've-a  car-di'a-ca  (kar-dl'd-kri)  [L.,  pit  of  the  heart],  Em- 
bryol .,  in  certain  embryos,  as  those  of  birds,  a  differenti¬ 
ated  area  in  w  hich  the  heart  develops.  —  II  f.  cen-tra'lis  (s6n- 
tra'lts).  [L., central  pit.]  Anat.  See  retina. 
fo've-al  (-al),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  fovea  (esp.  the  fo¬ 
vea  centralis)  ;  in  the  fovea. 

fo've  ate  (-at),  a.  [L.  fovea  a  pit.]  Pitted  ;  having  foveae. 
fo  ve'i  form  (fo-ve'i-f8rm),  a.  [ fovea  -f-  -form.]  Zool. 
Like  a  fovea. 


Four-way  Cock. 


fo-ve'o-la  (-0-la),  n.  ;  L.  pi.  --lie  (-le).  [NL.,  dim.  of  L. 
fovea.]  A  very  small  depression  or  pit ;  a  small  fovea ; 
specif.,  Bot.,  in  Isoetes,  a  small  depression  just  above  the 
fovea,  from  which  the  ligule  arises. 

fo've-o  late  (fo've-o-lat)  )  a.  Bot.  <£*  Zool.  Having  small 
fo've-o-lat'ed  (-lat'gd)  J  pits  or  depressions, 
fowl  (foul),  n.  Instead  of  the/?/,  fowls  (usual  in  sense  3) 
the  singular  is  often  used  collectively.  [ME.  foul,  fowel , 
foghel,  fuhel,  fugel,  AS.  fugol ;  akin  to  OS.  fugal,  D.  &  G. 
vogel ,  OH  G.fogal,  Icel.  &  Dan.  fugl,  Sw.  fog  el,  ffigel,  Goth. 
fugls  ;  of  unknowm  origin,  possibly  by  loss  of  /,  from  the 
root  of  E  .fly.]  1.  Orig.,  a  bird  of  any  kind;  later,  a  large 
or  edible  bird  ;  —  now  usually  replaced  by  the  word  bird  in 
these  senses,  though  persisting  in  combination,  as  in  wild 
fowl,  waterfowl,  sea  fowl,  etc. 

Behold  the  fowls  of  the  air  ;  for  thev  sow  not.  Matt.  vi.  26. 

Like  a  flight  of  fowl.  Shak. 

2.  Any  winged  or  flying  animal,  as  a  beetle  or  a  bat.  Obs. 

3.  When  used  alone,  commonly,  the  domestic  cock  or  hen 
( Gallus  domesticus),  esp.  when  considered  as  an  article  of 
food.  In  combination,  any  of  certain  other  gallinaceous 
birds,  esp.  the  wild  species  of  the  genus  Gallus  aud  those  of 
Numida.  Cf.  jungle  fowl,  guinea  fowl. 

4.  The  meat  of  fow'ls,  esp.  of  the  domestic  fowl,  used  as 
food  ;  often,  in  cookery,  the  flesh  of  a  mature  fowl. 

fowl,  v.  i. ;  fowled  (fould)  ;  fowl'ing.  [AS.  fugelian.] 
To  catch  or  kill  wild  fowl,  for  game  or  food,  as  by  shooting, 
or  by  decoys,  nets,  etc. 

Such  persons  as  may  lawfully  hunt,  fish,  or  fowl.  Blackstone . 
fowl,  v.  t.  To  go  fowling  over  or  through.  Obs. 
fowl'er  (foul'er),  n.  [AS.  fugelere.]  1.  A  person  who 
pursues,  esp.  as  an  employment,  wild  fowl,  or  takes  or 
kills  them  for  sport  or  food  ;  a  bird  catcher. 

2.  A  form  of  light  cannon,  esp.  for  ships  ;  a  veuglaire.  Obs. 
Fowl'er’S  so  lution  (foul'erz).  Phann.  An  aqueous  so¬ 
lution  of  arsenite  of  potassium,  of  such  strength  that  one 
hundred  parts  represent  one  part  of  arsenious  oxide,  or 
white  arsenic.  It  is  a  convenient  form  for  the  adminis¬ 
tration  of  arsenic.  It  is  named  from  Fowler,  an  English 
physician  who  first  brought  it  into  use. 
fowl  grass,  or  fowl  meadow  grass,  a  A  slender  pasture 
grass  (Poa  flava)  of  Europe  and  America  (called  also  false 
redtop) ;  also,  P.  trivial is.  b  An  American  grass  of  wet 
places  ( Panicularia  nervata)  sometimes  cut  for  hay. 


name.]  A  tawny  catlike  viver- 
rine  of  Madagascar  ( Crypto - 
procta  ferox),  —  the  only  spe¬ 
cies  of  the  genus.  It  is  the  larg¬ 
est  carnivore  of  Madagascar. 
f0U8'tre.  4*  FOSTER.  [FOUGHT, 
fout  (fdht).  Dial.  Eng.  var.  of 
fOUte-  4*  FEUTE.  [MEASURE. 

foute  (fdht),  n.  [Russ../uG]  See 
fou'ter  (fdo't5r).  Scot,  and  dial. 
Eng.  var.  of  footer. 
fou'ter,  fou'tre  (foo'tSr),  n.  [F. 
/outre  to  lecher,  L.  futuere.) 
T.  A  fig  ;  —  a  word  of  contempt. 
2.  A  despicable  fellow.  Xow 
Dial.  Eng.  [Plenty.  SeoG| 
fouth  ( fi’Sbth),  n.  [See  FULTH .]  | 
fou'ty  (fS'tT  ;  foo'tl).  Var.  of 
foughty.  Dial.  Eng. 
fou'ty,  a.  [Cf.  F.foutu,  p.  p.  of 
/outre;  OF.  foutv  scoundrel. 
See  fouter.J  Despicable  ; 

worthless.  Obs.  [veate.  | 

fo've-at  edffS'vf-at'Cd),  a.  Fo-| 
fo'vent,  a.  .  [L.  fovens,  -entis,  p. 
pr.]  Warming  or  keeping  warm 
Obs.  [a.  Foveolate.| 

fo  ve-o-la'rl  ous  (-G-la'rY-tfs),  I 
fo've-ole  (f5'v$-51),  or  fo've- 


o-let  (-G-lSt),  n.  A  foveola. 
fo-vil'la  (fC-vll'd),  n. ;  pi.  -lac 
(-e).  INL.  ;  cf.  L.  fovere  to 
cherish.]  The  protoplasmic  con¬ 
tents  of  a  pollen  grain.  Obs. 
fow  (fou  ;  foo).  Scot,  and  dial. 
Eng.  var.  of  foul,  full. 
fow.  v.t.  [Icel ,/dga.)  To  clean 
or  clean  out.  Obs.  —  fow'er,  n. 
Obs.  [open  water.) 

f  o  w.  Abbr.  Chartering.  F irst | 
fow'age.  4*  feuage. 
fowayle.  4*  fuel. 
fowd(foud).  Var.  of  foud -Dial. 
Tower.  4*  FOUR, 
fowerth.  4-  fourth. 
fowk  (fok).  Scot,  or  dial.  Eng. 
var.  of  folk. 

fowl.  4*  foul.  [era.  | 

fowl  cholera.  =  chicken  chol-| 
fowl'er -lte,  n.  f  After  Dr.  Sam¬ 
uel  Fowler.)  Min.  A  variety  of 
rhodonite  containing  zinc, 
fowl'er-y,  n.  1.  Fowling. 

Cent.  Diet. 

2.  A  place  where  fowls  are  kept, 
fowl' foot \  n.  A  small  Euro- 

f'can  herb  (  Ornithopus  perjmsil- 
us ),  having  trifoliolate  leaves. 


food,  fo“ot ;  out,  oil ;  chair  ;  go  ;  sing,  iijk  ;  then,  thin;  nature,  verdure  (250) ;  K  =  ch  in  G.  icli,  ach  (144) ;  boN  ;  yet ;  zli~z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Guidk. 

Full  explanations  of  Abbreviations,  Signs,  etc.,  Immediately  precede  the  Vocabulary. 


FOWLING  PIECE 


860 


FRACTURE 


Red  Fox  ( Vulpes  fulvus). 


fowling  Piece.  1.  A  light  gun,  as  a  shotgun,  for  shooting 
birds  or  small  quadrupeds. 

2.  A  picture  of  a  same  bird  or  game  birds, 
fowl  pest,  or  fowl  plague.  A  Highly  infectious  and  fatal 
disease  of  chickens  in  Europe.  The  symptoms  are  similar 
to  those  of  fowl  cholera.  Cfalled  also  bird  pest. 
fox  (fbks),  ?i.  [AS.  fox;  akin  to  D.  vos,  G.  fuchs ,  OHG. 
fuhs,  foha,  Goth,  fauho ,  Icel. 
fda  fox  ;  of  unknown  origin,  cf. 

Skr.  puccha  tail.  Cf.  vixen.] 

1.  Any  of  certain  carnivorous 
mammals  of  the  dog  family, 
smaller  than  the  wolves,  with 
shorter  legs,  more  pointed  muz¬ 
zle,  erect  ears,  and  long  bushy 
tail.  The  pupil  of  the  eye  when 
contracted  is  commonly  ellipti¬ 
cal,  not  round,  as  in  the  wolves. 

The  foxes  were  formerly  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  genus  Canis ,  but 
are  now  usually  placed  in  differ¬ 
ent  genera,  of  which  Vulpes  is 
the  most  important.  The  com¬ 
mon  fox  (  V.  vulpes)  of  Europe 
and  the  red  fox  (V.  fulvus)  of 
North  America  are  very  similar,  and  each  exhibits  color 
varieties  known  as  cross  fox ,  silver-gray  fox.  black  fox ,  etc. 
They  inhabit  burrows,  and  are  noted  for  their  craftiness 
and  destructive  raids  on  poultry.  The  gray  fox  of  North 
America  ( Urocyon  cinereoargentatus)  prefers  wooded  coun¬ 
try  and  usually  lives  in  hollow  logs,  rarely  in  burrows. 
Cf.  ARCTIC  FOX,  FENNEC. 

2.  a  =  foxfish.  b  The  thrasher  shark  (which  see). 

3.  A  sly,  cunning  fellow  ;  as,  the  old  fox  is  cheating. 

4.  The  fur  of  a  fox. 

5.  [cap.]  Astron.  =  Vulpecula. 

6.  Naut.  Rope  yarn  twisted  together,  and  rubbed  with 
tar,  —  used  for  seizings,  mats,  etc. 

7-  A  kind  of  sword  ;  — possibly  so  called  from  the  stamp 
of  a  fox  (or  wolf)  on  the  blade.  Obs.  Shak. 

8.  [cap.]  An  Indian  of  an  Algonquian  tribe  formerly 
dwelling  about  Greeu  Bay,  Wisconsin.  Wars  with  the 
French  and  Ojibwas  forced  them  to  join  the  Sac  Indians 
in  1760,  with  whom  they  have  since  been  combined. 

9.  An  artificial  sore.  Slang  or  Dial. 

10  [Cf.  fuchs.]  A  freshman.  Obs.  U.  S.  College  Slang. 
fox  and  geese,  a  A  game  in  which  one  boy  tries  to  catch 
others  as  they  run  from  one  goal  to  another,  b  A  game 
with  sixteen  checkers,  or  some  sub¬ 
stitute  for  them,  one  of  which  is 
called  the  fox.  ana  the  rest  the  geese. 

The  game  is  for  the  geese  to  pen  in 
the  fox  so  that  he  cannot  move.  The 
geese  move  one  place  at  a  time  in  any 
direction,  except  backward ;  the  fox 
moves  and  jumps  like  the  men  in 
checkers,  but  in  any  direction,  c  A 
game  played  on  a  checkerboard,  in 
which  four  men,  called  the  geese , 
are  played  one  square  at  a  time  diag-  . 

onally  forward  from  one  king  row  to  ^ox  au<*  ^eese’  b- 
prevent  if  possible  a  single  man,  called  the  fox ,  played 
one  square  at  a  time  diagonally,  forward  or  backward, 
starting  from  the  other  king  row,  from  passing  them  ;  — 
called  also  devil  among  the  tailors, 
fox,  v.  t. ;  foxed  (fbkst) ;  fox'ing.  [See  fox,  n.  ;  cf.  Icel. 
fox  imposture.]  1.  To  behave  like  a  fox  in  order  to  get ; 
to  obtain  by  cunning  practices.  Obs. 

2.  To  intoxicate  ;  to  stupefy  with  drink.  Pepys. 

3.  To  stupefy  (fish)  with  fi6h  poison.  Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 

4.  To  beguile  ;  to  dupe.  Obs. 

5.  To  thrust  through  with  the  sword  called  a  u  fox.”  Obs. 

6.  To  discolor  by  decay,  etc.,  as  book  leaves. 

7.  To  make  sour,  as  beer,  by  causing  it  to  ferment. 

8.  To  repair  (a  boot  or  shoe)  with  new  front  upper  leather  ; 
to  ornament  the  upper  front  of  with  a  strip  or  strips  of 
different  material. 

fox,  v.  i.  1.  To  behave  like  a  fox  ;  to  act  cunningly ;  to 
sham.  Obs.  or  Dial.  &  Slang. 

2.  To  become  intoxicated.  Obs. 

3.  To  turn  sour  in  fermenting  ;  — said  of  beer,  etc. 

4.  To  fox-hunt.  U.  S. 

5.  To  become  discolored  by  decay,  etc.,  as  book  leaves, 
fox'bane'  (fSks'ban'),  n.  The  wolfsbane. 

fox  bolt-  A  bolt  having  a  split  end  to  receive  a  fox  wedge. 
fOX'er-y  (fbk'ser-T),  n.  Behavior  like  that  of  a  fox;  cunning, 
fox  fire  Phosphorescence  from  decaying  or  rotten  wood, 
or  such  wood  itself ;  —  hence,”  that  is  all/ax  fire ,”  that  is  of 
no  importance.  Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng.  or  U.  S. 
fox'fish'  (fbks'fTsh'),  n.  a  The  thrasher 
shark,  b  The  European  dragonet  (Calli- 
onymus  draco). 

fox'glove  (f5ks'gluv),  n.  [AS .foxes- 
glofa.  See  fox  ;  glove.]  1.  Any 
plant  of  the  genus  Digitalis.  The 
common  foxglove  (D.  purpurea)  is 
an  ornamental  European  perennial 
orbiennial, having  racemes  of  dotted 
white  or  purple  tubular  flowers; 

—  called  also  fairy  finger,  finger 
flower ,  finger  root ,  fairy  bell , 
etc.  Its  leaves  yield  the  impor¬ 
tant  drug  digitalis.  See  digi¬ 
talis. 

2.  Any  of  several  other  plants, 
as  the  mullein  (Dial.  Eng.), 

and  in  Jamaica  the  pokeweed.  Common  Foxglove. 


Foxhound. 


fox  grape.  Either  of  two  species  of  American  grapes.  The 
northern  fox  grape  ( Vitis  labrusca)  is  the  origin  of  the 
cultivated  varieties  called  Isabella,  Concord,  Hartford, 
etc.,  and  the  southern  fox  grape  (  V.  rotundifolia )  has  pro¬ 
duced  the  scuppemong,  and  probably  the  Catawba, 
fox'hound',  n.  One  of  a  breed  of  medium-sized  hounds  of 
great  speed  and  endurance 
used  in  hunting  the  fox.  They 
have  a  rather  large  head  and 
long  pendent  ears, deep  chest, 
ana  straight  powerful  legs  of 
moderate  length.  The  color 
is  variable,  but  the  coat 
should  be  hard  and  glossy, 
fox  hunt-  A  hunting  of  the 
fox  with  hounds.  —  fox'- 
hunt',  v.  i  —  fox'-hunting, 
p.  pr.  <€*  p.  a. 

fox  hunter,  a  One  who  pur¬ 
sues  foxes  with  hounds,  b  A 
horse  ridden  in  a  fox  hunt, 
fox  key.  Mach.  A  cotter  secured  by  a  fox  wedge, 
fox  lathe  Mach .  A  brass  finisher’s  turret  lathe  with  spiral 
thread-cutting  devices,  so  as  to  dispense  with  a  feed  screw 
and  change  gears. 

fox  snake.  A  harmless  reddish  snake  ( Coluber  vulpinus) 
of  the  upper  Mississippi  Valley, 
fox  sparrow.  A  large  American  sparrpw  ( Passerella 
iliaca)  which  breeds  in  British  America,  migrating  south¬ 
ward  and  wintering  in  the  United  States, 
fox  squirrel.  Any  of  several  large,  stout-bodied,  arboreal 
squirrels  formerly  common  in  the  Mississippi  Valley  and 
eastern  United  States  as  far  north  as  New  Jersey  and 
central  New  York,  but  now  in  danger  of  extermination. 
The  Mississippi  Valley  form  is  Sciurus  rufiventer  ;  the 
eastern  variety  is  S.  r.  negleclus.  and  that  of  the  pine 
lands  of  the  South,  S.  niger.  All  are  very  variable  in 
color  ;  the  southern  and  western  forms  are  often  largely 
black  and  are  then  called  black  sauirrela.  The  gray  and 
reddish  eastern  variety  is  often  called  cat  squirrel, 
fox'tail  (f5ks'tal'),  ft-  1-  The  tail  or  brush  of  a  fox. 

2.  Dot.  a  Any  of  several  grasses  with  brushlike  spikes,  esp. 
species  of  Alopecurus  and  Chaetochloa.  b  Ground  pine. 

3.  Metal.  The  last  cinder  obtained  in  the  fining  process. 
fOX'taiT,  a.  Resembling,  or  analogous  to,  a  fox’s  tail. 

foxtail  grass.  =  foxtail,  2.  —  f.  millet,  the  Italian  millet. 
—  f.  pine,  any  of  several  American  pines,  so  called  from 
their  densely  leafy  branches,  esp.  P.  ba/fouriana  and  P. 
arista/a  of  the  Pacific  coast  ana  P.  tseda  of  the  eastern 
States.  —  f.  saw,  a  dovetail  saw.— f.  wedging.  See  fox  wedge. 
fox'tailed'  (fbks'tald'),  a.  Having  a  tail  like  that  of  a  fox. 
fox  terrier.  One  of  a  ^ 
breed  of  small  active  ter-  lij 
riers ;  —  so  named  because  1*1 
developed  for  use  in  fox 
hunting  to  drive  the  fox 
from  liis  hole.  They  are 
of  wiry  muscular  build, 
with  moderately  long 
legs,  and  possessed  of 
much  speed,  courage,  and 
endurance.  Their  ears  are 
not  pendent,  but  droop 
forward  at  the  ends.  The 
color  is  chiefly  white, 
usually  with  a  few  dark 
markings  or  large  spots. 

The  common  variety  is 
smooth-coated ;  a  rough- 
coated  variety  also  exists, 
fox  trot-  An  easy  pace  or 
gait,  in  which  the  steps 
are  short,  such  as  or  like 
that  which  is  adopted  by 
a  horse  when  passing  from 
a  walk  into  a  trot,  or  from 
a  trot  into  a  walk, 
fox  wedge.  Mach.  &  Car¬ 
pentry.  A  wedge  for  ex¬ 
panding  the  split  end  of  a 
bolt,  cotter,  dowel,  tenon, 
or  other  piece,  to  fasten 
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Fox  Terrier,  a  Smooth-coated  ; 
6  Rough-coated. 

the  end  in  a  hole  or  mortise  and  prevent  withdrawal.  The 
wedge  abuts  on  the  bottom  of  the  hole, 
and  the  piece  is  driven  down  upon  it. 

Fastening  by  fox  wedges  is  called  foxtail 
wedging  or  fox  wedging, 
fox'y  (fbk'si ),  a.  ;  fox'i-er  (-sT-er) ;  fox'i- 
est.  1.  Like  or  pertaining  to  the  fox; 
foxlike  in  disposition  or  looks;  wily;  cun¬ 
ning.  “  Modred’s  narrow,  foxy  face.” 

Tennyson. 

2.  Having  the  color  of  a  fox  ;  of  a  yellow¬ 
ish  or  reddish  brown  ;  as,  a  foxy  painting. 

3.  Defective  in  some  way  as  to  color  or 
quality,  as  from  age,  decay,  etc.  ;  foxed. 

This  book  .  .  .  when  it  is  old  and/oxy. 

Stei'enson. 

4.  Having  the  odor  of  a  fox  ;  rank  ;  strong¬ 
smelling. 

5.  Sour ;  unpleasant  in  taste ;  —  said  of 

wine,  beer,  etc.,  not  properly  fermented  ; 
also,  of  grapes  which  have  the  coarse 
flavor  of  tlie  fox  grape.  ^ox  wedge.  1  Mor- 

foy  (foi),  n.  [OD.  foy,  foye,  voye,  prob.  wedged  Htoted?  3 
fr.  F.  vote  way.]  A  feast,  gift,  etc.,  Tenon  driven  home 
given  by  or  to  one  about  to  leave  a  with  end  expanded 
place  ;  a  feast  or  party  given  in  honor  wedges, 
of  a  special  occasion,  as  the  end  of  the  fishing  season. 
Obs.  or  Scot,  cf*  Dial.  Eng. 


fowl  meadow  grass.  =  fowl 

GRASS. 

fowlow.  follow. 
fowl  tick.  =_CHICKEN  TICK, 
fow'mart  tfoo'mart).  Obs.  or 
Scot.  &  dial.  Eng.  for  foumart. 
fowre.  Obs.  or  Scot,  var.of  four. 
fowsie.  Obs.  Scot.  var.  of  fosse. 
fowth  (f<5oth).  Var.  of  foutii. 
Scot. 

fox  bat.  =  flying  fox. 
fox'ber-ry  (f6ks'b5r-Y),  n. ;  pi. 
-ries  (-Tz).  a  The  bearberry  a. 
b  The  mountain  cranberry, 
fox  chase.  1.  A  fox  hunt. 

2.  A  game  imitating  a  fox  hunt, 
fox'chop',  n.  The  fig  marigold 
Mese mhri/anthemum  vulgare. 
fox  dog  =  fox  wolf. 
foxes  brewings.  Mist  rising  and 
rolling  in  woods.  Dial.  Eng. 
fox  evil.  Alopecia, 
fox 'feet ,  n.  The  fir  club  moss. 
fox'fLn'ger,  n.  =  foxglove. 


Fox  flue  or  tube.  Steam  Boilers. 
A  flue  corrugated  for  additional 
strength  and  elasticity,  used  esp. 
in  marine  (Scotch)  boilers;  — 
from  the  inventor’s  name, 
fox  fur.  The  fur  of  the  fox  ; 
also,  a  garment  trimmed  with  it. 
fox'-furred',  a.  Trimmed  with, 
or  wearing,  fox  fur. 
fox  geranium.  The  herb  Robert, 
fox  goose.  The  Egyptian  goose 
( Chenalopex  segyptiaca). 
fox  grass  The  salt  grass  ( Spar - 
tina  i>uten$). 

Fox  1-an  (fOk'sY-dn),  a.  Of  or 
pert,  to:  (1)  John  Foxe  (1.516- 
87),  the  martyrologist;  (2) George 
Fox  (1624-91),  founder  of  the  So¬ 
ciety  of  Friends,  or  Quakers, 
fox'i-ness  (-n5s),  n.  See  -ness. 
fox'ish,  a.  See  -ish. 

Fox'ite,  n.  An  adherent  of 
Charles  James  Fox  (1749-1806), 
the  English  statesman. 


fox  light.  Ignis  fatuus. 
fox 'like'',  a.  See  -like. 
fox'ly.  a.  Foxlike.  Obs. 
fox  moth-  A  grayish  brown  bom- 
bycid  moth  of  Europe  ( Lasio - 
campa  rnbi ). 

fox  poison.  The  spurge  laurel, 
fox’s  ears.  Agric.  =  Walloon. 
fox’ s '-foot''  (ffik'sYz-fdbt'),  71. 
Cocksfoot  or  orchard  grass, 
fox  shark.  =  thrasher  shark. 
fox ' ship.  n.  See -ship. 
fox  Bleep.  Pretended  sleep, 
foxt.  Foxed.  Ref.  Sn.  [Scot.  I 
fox'ter,».  The  foxglove.  Dial.  | 
fox'tongue'  (fbks'ttingO,  n. 
The  hart’s-tongue.  Ireland. 
fox  wolf.  Any  of  several  South 
American  wild  dogs,  as  Canis 
azarse  and  C.  cancrivorus,  hav¬ 
ing  a  bushy  tail  like  the  fox. 
fox  'wood'  ( fbks'  wdbd'),  n.  De¬ 
cayed  phosphorescent  wood. 
U.S. 


foy,  n.  HP.  foi,  old  spelling/oy, 
faith.  See  faith.]  Faith.  Obs. 
foy.  i".  t.  Sr  i‘  To  render  assist¬ 
ance  to  (a  ship,  as  when  in  dis¬ 
tress)  ;  to  pilot ;  to  assist  or  pilot 
a  ship.  Dial.  Eng.  —  foy'er,  n. 
fo'ya-ite  (fo'yd-Tt),  n.  [From 
Mt.  Foy  a,  Portugal.)  A  fine¬ 
grained  elasolite  syenite, 
foy  boat.  A  boat  used  in  foying; 
a  pilot  boat.  Dial.  Eng. 

||  foy'  (modern  foi')  pour'  de¬ 
voir'  (fwa'  pdor7  d5-vwar'). 
[OF.]  Faith  for  duty, 
fo'zi-ness.  n.  See  -ness.  Scot. 
fo'zy  ( fo'zY  ;  fbz'Y),  a.  [Cf.  D. 
roos  spongy.]  Spongy  ;  soft ; 
fat  and  puffy  ;  flabby  also,  fat- 
witted;  dull.  Scot.  Sr  Dial.  Eng. 
fp.  Abbr.  Music.  Fortepiano. 
F.  P.,  orf.  p.  Abbr.  Fine  paper; 
fire  plug;  foot  pound;  fully  paid. 
F  P  A.  Abbr.  Free  of  particular 
average.  See  average. 


||  foy'er'  (fwa'ya'),  n.  [F.,  fr.  LL.  focaiium  fireplace. 
See  focus,  w.]  1.  A  lobby  in  a  theater  or  other  public 

building;  orig.,  a  greenroom. 

2.  Metal.  The  crucible  in  a  furnace  for  the  molten  metal, 
fra  (fra),  n.  [It.,  for  frate.  See  friar.]  Brother;  —  a 
title  of  a  monk  or  friar  ;  as,  Fra  Angelo, 
fra'cas  (fra'kds  ;  F.  fra'ka' ;  the  first  is  the  usual  pronunci¬ 
ation  in  the  U.  S.  the  second  in  England),  n.  [F.,  crash, 
din,  tumult,  It.  fracasso,  fr.  fracassare  to  break  in  pieces.] 
An  uproar  ;  noisy  quarrel ;  disturbance  ;  brawl, 
frache  (frash),  n.  A  shallow  iron  pan  to  hold  glassware 
while  being  annealed. 

frac'ta-ble  (fr5k'ta-b’l)  )  n.  [¥  or  fr  act-table,  fr  act-tabling, 
frac'ta-bllng  (-blTng)  j  fract-  being  fr.  L .fractus  broken. 
See  fracted,  table.]  Arch.  The  coping  of  the  sloping  or 
curved  sides  of  a  gable  wall  where  it 
rises  above  the  roof.  Obs. 
fract'ed  (frSk'tSd),  p.  a.  [L.  fractus,  p. 
p.  of  frangere  to  break.]  1.  Broken  ; 
violated  ;  fractional.  Obs. 

2.  Her.  Having  a  part  displaced,  as  if 
broken  ;  —  said  of  an  ordinary, 
frac'tion  (fHtk'slmn),  n.  [F.  fraction, 

L.  fractio  a  breaking,  fr.  frangere ,  chevron  Fracted. 
fr  actum,  to  break.  See  break.]  1.  A 
breaking;  specif.,  Eccl.,  the  breaking  of  the  bread  by  the 
priest  during  the  consecration  in  the  Eucharist. 

2.  A  part  or  piece  broken  off  ;  hence,  a  separate  portion  ; 


a  fragment ;  a  scrap. 

Some  niggard  fractions  of  an  hour.  Tennyson. 

3.  A  fracture  ;  a  rupture  ;  breach  ;  break.  Obs. 

4.  In  technical  senses:  a  Arith.  One  or  more  aliquot  parts 
of  a  unit  or  integer  ;  an  expression  for  a  definite  portion  of 
a  unit  or  magnitude,  or  for  any  indicated  unexecuted  di¬ 
vision.  b  Alg.  The  indicated  quotient  of  one  algebraic 
expression  divided  by  another,  c  Symbolic  Logic.  A  rep¬ 
resentation  of  a  relation  of  logical  classes  in  a  fractional 
notation  analogous  to  the  algebraic,  d  Chem.  One  of  sev¬ 
eral  separately  collected  portions  of  a  distillate,  precipitate, 
or  the  like.  See  fractional  distillation. 

compound  fraction,  Arith.,  a  fraction  of  a  fraction;  an  indi¬ 
cated  multiplication  of  two  or  more  fractions,  as  ^  X  § 
or  |  of  g. 

frac'tion  (fi£k'shwn),  v.  t. ;  frac'tioned  (-shand) ;  frac'- 
tion-ing.  To  separate  into  fractions  ;  to  fractionate, 
frac'tion-al  (-al),  a.  1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  fractions  or  a 
fraction  ;  of  the  nature  of,  or  constituting,  a  fraction  ;  as, 
fractional  numbers. 

2.  Relatively  small;  inconsiderable;  insignificant;  as,  a 
fractional  part  of  the  population. 

3.  Slock  Exchanges.  Being,  or  relating  to,  a  number  or 
amount  less  than  the  unit  of  dealing,  which  for  shares 
is  one  hundred,  and  for  grain  5,000  bushels;  odd.  Cant. 
fractional  currency,  small  coin,  or  paper  notes,  in  circula¬ 
tion,  of  less  value  than  the  monetary  unit.  Cf.  divisional 
coins.  —  f.  distillation,  a  method  of  gradually  separating 
the  constituents  of  a  mixture,  as  of  water  ana  alcohol,  by 
subjecting  it  to  distillation,  collecting  the  distillate  in 
several  portions,  or  fractions,  as  the  temperature  rises, 
and  repeating  the  process  with  these,  uniting  from  time 
to  time  fractions  which  are  practically  identical.  Frac¬ 
tional  crystallization  and  fractional  precipitation  are  proc¬ 
esses  which  are  based  on  the  same  principle  of  separating 
partial  products  which  differ  in  properties.  —  f.  function. 
=  meromorphic  function.  — f.  unit,  the  unit  of  a  fraction: 
the  reciprocal  of  the  denominator ;  thus,  i  is  the  fractional 
unit  of  the  fraction  J. 

frac'tion-al-ly,  adv.  In  a  fractional  manner  ;  by  fractions, 
frac'tion-a-ry  (frSk'shwn-a-rl),  a.  1.  Fractional. 

2.  Concerned  with,  or  done  by,  fractions  or  fragments; 
fragmentary. 

3.  Divisive ;  schismatic. 

fractionary  function.  =  MEROMORPHIC  FUNCTION. 

frac'tion-ate  (-at),  v.  t. ;  -at'ed  (-at'Sd) ;  -at'ing  (-at'Tng). 
To  separate  into  different  portions  or  fractions,  as  in  the 
distillation  of  liquids  ;  to  subject  to  fractional  distillation, 
crystallization,  or  the  like.  —  frac  tion  a'tion  (-a'sh?/n),  n. 
fractionating  tube,  a  tube  attached  to  a  flask  to  facilitate 
the  process  of  fractional  distillation, 
frac'tion-ize  (-iz),  v.  t.  &  i.  To  separate  into  fractions, 
frac'tious  (friXk'shas),  a.  [Cf.  fraction  dissension  (a  sense 
now  obs.).  Oxf.  E.  D.~\  Apt  to  break  out  into  a  passion  ; 
apt  to  scold  ;  cross  ;  snappish ;  ugly  ;  unruly  ;  as,  a  frac¬ 


tious  man  ;  a  fractious  horse. 

Syn.  —  Peevish,  waspish,  irritable,  perverse,  pettish. 

—  frac'tious-ly,  adv.  —  frac'tious  ness,  n. 
frac'to-cu'mu  lus  (frak'to-ku'mu-l&s),  n.  [L.  frangere, 
fractum,  to  break-}-  L.  A:  E.  cumulus. Meteor.  A  ragged 
mass  of  cloud  looking  like  cumuli  broken  up  by  strong 
wind,  but  really  consisting  of  cloudy  masses  moving  omvard 
toward  their  ultimate  agglomeration  as  cumuli  ;  the  scud 
cloud,  or  rack,  of  the  navigator,  without  rainfall, 
frac'to-nim'bus,  n.  [L.  frangere,  fractum,  to  break  -}- 
L.  &  E.  nimbus.']  Meteor.  A  ragged  mass  of  nimbus  clouds 
from  which  drops  of  rain  are  falling, 
frac'to-stra'tus,  n.  [L.  frangere ,  fractum,  to  break  +  L. 
&  E.  stratus.]  Meteor.  A  ragged  mass  of  stratus  clouds, 
frac'ture  (fr&k'tyr),  n.  [L.  fractura,  fr.  frangere,  fractum, 
to  break  :  cf.  F.  fracture.  See  fraction.]  1.  Act  of 
breaking,  or  state  of  being  broken  ;  rupture  ;  breach. 

2.  Surg.  The  breaking  of  a  bone  or  (less  often)  of  a  cartilage. 
In  a  simple,  or  closed,  fracture  the  integument  remains 


f.  pll.  Abbr.  Pharm.  Fiatpilu-  I 
la  (L.,  let  a  pill  be  made). 

F.  P.  S.  Abbr.  Fellow  of  the 
Philological  Society  ;  Fellow  of 
the  Philosophical  Society. 

Fr.,o/  fr.  Abbr.  Franc  :  France; 
Francis;  fragment;  Frau  (G., 
Mrs.,  wife)  ;  French  ;  frequent ; 
frequently;  Friar;  Friday; 
from. 

F.  R  Abbr.  Forest  Reserve 
(Australia)  ;  Forum  Romanum 
(  L.,  Roman  Forum), 
fra.  Obs.  or  Scot,  and  dial.  Eng. 
var.  of  fro. 

frab  (frib),  v.  i.  Sr  t.  To  scold  ; 
worry  ;  nag  ;  to  struggle  or  con¬ 
tend,  as  in  argument.  Dial.  Eng. 
frab'bit,  a.  Crabbed.  Dial.  Eng. 
frabjous  (frab'j/7s),  a.  A  non¬ 
sense  word  with  the  general 
sense  of  surpassing,  coined  by  j 
Lewis  Carroll  (C.  L.  Dodgson). 
—  frab'jous-ly,  adv.  “  O  frab-  > 


,/ous  day  !  Callooh!  Cal- 
lay  !  ”  Lewis  Carroll. 

fra-ced'l-nous,  a.  [L.  fracidus 
soft,  mellow  ;  cf .  tracescere  to 
become  soft,  to  rot.]  Producing 
heat  by  putrefaction  ;  of  or  per¬ 
taining  to,  accompanied  by,  or 
arising  from,  putrefaction;  as,  a 
fracedinous  odor.  Obs. 
frac'ld  (fr&s'ld),  a.  [L.  t'rnn- 
du.c  mellow,  soft.]  Rotten  from 
being  too  ripe  ;  overripe.  Obs. 
frack.  Var.  of  freck.  Obs.  or 
Scot.  Sr  Dial.  Eng. 
fract.  a.  =  fracted,  1.  Obs. 
frac'tile(frak'ttl),  a.  Fragile; 
also,  of  or  pert,  to  fracture, 
frac'tion-let.  n.  See  -let. 
frac'tu-08'i-ty  (frak'ffl-fis'T-tt), 
ii.  State  of  being  fractured. 
Frac-tur'.  Var.  of  Fraktur. 
i  frac'tur-a-ble,  a.  See  -able. 

frac'tur-al.a.  Pert,  or  due  to,  or 
i  of  the  nature  of,  a  fracture.  R • 


ale,  senate,  care,  am,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofa ;  eve,  event,  6nd,  recent,  maker;  ice,  Ill;  old,  6bey,  orb,  ddd,  s&ft,  connect ;  use,  unite,  urn,  up,  circus,  menu ; 

||  Foreign  Word.  +  Obsolete  Variant  of.  +  combined  with.  =  equals. 
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entire;  m  a  compound  fracture  an  open  wound  is  pro¬ 
duced  through  which  the  bone  often  protrudes.  A  frac¬ 
ture  is  comminuted  when  the  bone  is  shattered  in  several 
pieces;  complicated  when  important  adjacent  structures 
are  injured ;  impacted  when  one  part  is  driven  into  the 
other,  bee  Pott’s  fracture,  also  under  depressed,  green- 
stick,  EPIPHYSEAL,  etc. 

3.  That  which  is  produced  by  breaking  ;  crack  ;  cleft. 

4.  Min.  The  texture,  etc.,  of  a  freshly  broken  surface; 
surface  of  fracture  ;  as,  a  compact  oraconchoidal  fracture. 
6.  PllOn.  =  BREAKING. 

Syn.  —  Fracture,  rupture.  Fracture  commonly  applies 
to  hard,  rupture  to  soft,  objects ;  as,  a  f  racture  of  the  skull; 
the  rupture  of  a  blood  vessel.  Rupture  alone  is  used  fig. ; 
as,  “  To  be  an  enemy,  and  once  to  nave  been  a  friend,  does 
it  not  embitter  the  rupture t  ”  (South).  See  cut,  v.  t.,  tear. 
lrac'ture  (fr&k'tur),  v.  t.  ;  frac'tured  (-turd) ;  frac'tur- 
ing  (-^ur-Tng).  [Cf.  F.  J'racturer .]  To  cause  a  fracture 
or  fractures  in ;  to  break  ;  to  burst  asunder  ;  to  crack ; 
to  separate  the  continuous  parts  of  ;  as,  to  fracture  a  bone, 
lrac'ture,  v.  i.  To  undergo  fracture  ;  to  break. 

Fra  Di-a'vo-lo  (fra  de-a'vo-lo).  [It.,  Brother  Devil.]  A 
sobriquet  of  Michele  Pezza,  a  famous  Italian  bandit  and 
political  insurgent,  hanged  at  Naples  in  1806.  He  is  said 
to  have  been  a  monk  in  early  life  under  the  name  of  Fra 
Angelo.  Auber  made  him  the  subject  of  an  opera, 
frae'nu-lum  (fre'nu-l«m ;  frgn'u-),  fren'u-lum  (frgn'u-), 
n. ;  L.  pi.  -la  (-la).  [NL.,  dim.  of  L.  y ^ 

fraenum,frenum,  bridle.]  Anat.&Zool. 
a  A  fneuum.  b  A  bristle  or  group  of 
bristles  on  the  front  edge  of  the  posterior 
wings  of  many  Lepidoptera,  which  inter-  V\\\V7 
locks  with  a  process  on  the  front  wings,  \\^\\\/ 
thus  uniting  the  wings,  c  A  process  of 
each  side  of  the  ligulaof  the  cerebellum, 
trae'num,  or  fre'num  (fre'num),  n. ;  pi.  /  Frjpnuium  of 
E. -nums  (-nwmz),  L.  -na  (-nd).  [L.,  a  Insect  s  Wmg. 

bridle.]  Anat.  it*  Zool.  a  A  connecting  fold  of  membrane 
serving  to  support  or  restrain  any  part,  as  that  which 
binds  down  the  under  side  of  the  tongue,  or  those  connect¬ 
ing  the  lips  and  the  gums  at  the  median  line,  b  A  fold  or 
ridge  extending  from  the  scutellum  of  certain  insects  to 
the  base  of  each  anterior  wing,  c  A  cheek  stripe  of  color. 
Fra-ga'ri-a  (frd-ga'ri-d),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  L.  fra  gum  straw¬ 
berry.]  Bot.  A  genus  of  rosaceous  herbs,  the  strawberries, 
of  the  north  temperate  zone  and  the  American  Cordillera. 
The  species  are  closely  related.  See  strawberry. 
frag'lle  (fry'll ;  182),  a.  [L .fragilis,  iv.frangcre  to  break  : 
cf.  F.  fragile.  See  break,  v.  t.  ;  cf.  frail,  a.]  1.  Easily 

broken  ;  brittle  ;  frail ;  delicate  ;  easily  destroyed. 

The  stalk  of  ivy  is  tough,  and  not  fragile.  Bacon. 

2.  Morally  weak  ;  frail. 

Syn.  —  Frail,  infirm,  weak,  frangible,  slight.  See  brittle. 

—  fragile  ly,  adu.  —  fragile  ness,  n. 

fra  gill- ty  (fra-jll'T-tl),  n.  [L.  fragilitas :  cf.  F.  fragility. 
Cf.  frailty.]  1.  Quality  or  state  of  being  fragile  ;  brittle¬ 
ness;  tenderness;  frangibility. 

An  appearance  of  delicacy,  and  even  of  fragility ,  is  almost 
essential  to  it  [beauty].  Burke. 

2.  Liability  to  error  and  sin  ;  frailty.  Obs. 
fragment  (frSg'mcnt),  n.  [L.  fragmentum ,  fr.  frangere 
to  break  :  cf.  F.  fragment.  See  break,  v.  t.~\  A  part 
broken  off ;  a  small  detached  portion ;  an  imperfect  or 
incomplete  part;  as,  a  fragment  of  an  ancient  writing. 

Gather  up  the  fragments  that  remain.  John  vi.  12. 

Syn.  —  See  part. 

frag  men'tal  (fr5g-mgn'tdl;  fr£g'mgn-tal;  277),  a.  1.  Frag¬ 
mentary. 

2.  Oeol.  Consisting  of,  or  characterized  by,  pulverized  or 
fragmentary  material,  as  conglomerate,  sandstone,  shale, 
etc.  Fragmental  rocks  constitute  by  far  the  largest  part 
of  the  sedimentary  rocks.  See  clastic,  2. 
frag-men'tal,  n.  Geol.  A  fragmental  rock, 
frag'men-ta-ry  (frSg'men-ta-rT),  a.  1.  Composed  of  frag¬ 
ments  ;  disconnected  ;  not  complete  or  entire. 

2.  Geol.  Fragmental. 

frag'ment-ed  (-tSd),  a.  Broken  into  fragments, 
frag'ment-lst,  n.  A  writer  of  fragments  ;  the  author  of  a 
fragment;  as,  the  frag  mentist  of  Wolfenbuttel. 
fra'grance  (fra'grdns),  n.  [L.  fraprantia:  cf.  OF.  fra¬ 
grance .]  Quality  or  state  of  being  fragrant ;  sweetness  of 
smell ;  a  sweet  smell  ;  a  pleasing  odor  ;  perfume. 

Veiled  in  a  cloud  of  fragrance.  Milton. 

Syn.  — See  smell. 

fra'grant  (fra'grant),  a.  [L.  fragrans ,  - antis ,  p.  pr.  of 
fragrare  to  emit  a  smell  of  fragrance  :  cf.  OF.  fragrant .] 
Affecting  the  olfactory  nerves  agreeably  ;  sweet  of  smell ; 
odorous  ;  having  or  emitting  an  agreeable  perfume. 

Fragrant  the  fertile  earth 
After  soft  showers.  Milton. 

Syn.  —  Sweet-smelling,  odorous,  odoriferous,  sweet- 
scented,  ambrosial,  balmy,  spicy,  aromatic.  See  redolent. 

—  fra'grant-ly,  adu. —  fra'grant  ness,  n. 

frail  (fral),  n.  [ME.  fraiel ,  fraile ,  OF.  fraiel ,  freel,  frael.'] 

1.  A  basket  of  rushes,  as  for  figs  or  raisins. 

2.  The  quantity  of  raisins  (about  thirty-two,  fifty-six,  or 
seventy-five  pounds)  contained  in  a  frail. 

3.  A  rush  for  weaving  baskets.  Johnson. 

frail,  a.;  frail'er  (-er) ;  frail'est.  [ME.  frele,  freile,  OF. 
fraile,  frele ,  F.  frele ,  fr.  L .fragilis.  See  fragile.]  1.  Easi¬ 
ly  broken  ;  fragile  ;  not  firm  or  durable ;  liable  to  fail  and 
perish  ;  easily  destroyed  ;  not  tenacious  of  life ;  weak. 

An  old  bent  man,  worn  and  frail.  Lowell. 

2.  Liable  to  fall  from  virtue  or  be  led  into  sin  ;  not  strong 


against  temptation  ;  weak  in  resolution  ;  also,  unchaste ; 

—  often  applied  to  fallen  women. 

Man  i  &  frail,  and  prone  to  evil.  Jer.  Taylor. 
3.  Tender.  Obs.  Compassion  frail.”  Spenser. 

Syn.  —  See  brittle. 

—  frail'ly,  adv.  —  frail'ness,  n. 

frail'ty  (fral'tT),  n.  ;  -ties  (-tTz).  [ME .frelete,  freilte ,  OF. 
frail ete,  fr.  L.  fragilitas.  See  frail,  a. ;  cf.  fragility.] 

1.  Quality  or  state  of  being  frail,  physically,  mentally,  or 
morally  ;  fragility  ;  frailness ;  infirmity  ;  weakness  of 
resolution  ;  liableness  to  be  deceived  or  seduced. 

Frailty ,  thy  name  is  woman.  Shak. 

God  knows  our  frailty ,  [and]  pities  our  weakness.  Locke. 

2.  A  fault  or  sin  proceeding  from  weakness  ;  foible. 

Syn.  —  Frailness,  fragility,  imperfection,  failing. 

fraise  (fraz),  n.  [ ¥.  fraise ,  orig.,  a  ruff.]  1.  A  ruff  for 
the  neck. 

2.  Fort.  A  defense  consisting  of  pointed  stakes  driven  into 
the  ramparts  in  a  horizontal  or  inclined  position. 

3.  [F.,  fr.  f raiser  to  widen  a  hole,  fr.  fraise  a  ruff.]  Mech. 
A  fluted  reamer  for  enlarging  holes  in  stone  ;  a  small  mill¬ 
ing  cutter  ;  Horol.,  a  tool  for  cutting  teeth  of  wheels. 

fraise,  v.  t.  ;  fraised  (frazd) ;  frais'ing  (fraz'Tng).  [Cf. 
F.  f raiser.  See  fraise,  n.]  1.  Mil.  To  defend  with  a 
fraise  or  in  similar  manner. 

2.  Mech.  To  ream  out  and  enlarge,  as  a  hole  in  stone ; 
also,  to  shape  or  dress  with  a  fluted  cutter, 
fram  bce'sl  a,  fram  be'si  a  (frSm-be'zhT-d  ;  -zT-d),  n. 
[NL.,  fr.  F.  framboise  raspberry.]  Med.  A  contagious 
disease  of  the  skin,  having  many  analogies  with  syphilis, 
which  occurs  in  tropical  countries,  esp.  in  the  Antilles  and 
in  Africa  ;  —  called  also  yaws  or  pian.  It  is  characterized 
by  yellowish  or  reddish  lesions  or  tumors  on  the  face, 
hands,  feet,  and  genitals,  which  in  shape  and  appearance 
often  resemble  raspberries,  strawberries,  or  currants. 
The  disease  is  of  long  duration  and  chiefly  affects  young 
negroes.  Crab-yaws,  a  variety  occurring  in  the  West  In¬ 
dies,  is  characterized  by  ulcers,  with  very  hard  edges,  on 
the  soles  of  the  feet  or  palms  of  the  hands.  Verrugas  is 
also  probably  a  variety.  See  verrugas. 
frame  (fram),  v.  i.  ;  framed  (framd) ;  fram'ing  (fram'Tng). 
[ME.  framen,  framien,  to  profit,  to  be  of  use,  to  fashion 
(in  building),  AS.  framian  to  profit,  fr.  fram,  from,  forth, 
from;  akin  to  fremman,  fremian,  to  profit,  further,  per¬ 
form,  Icel.  fremja,  frarna,  to  further,  framr  forward,  G. 
fromm  worthy,  excellent,  pious,  and  E.  fore.  See  from  ; 
cf.  furnish.]  1.  To  profit ;  serve  ;  —  w  ith  dative.  Obs. 
2.  Obs.  or  Vial,  a  To  make  progress;  hence,  to  prosper, 
b  To  get  ready  ;  to  prepare,  c  To  resort ;  proceed  ;  go. 
The  beauty  of  this  sinful  dame 
Made  many  princes  thither  frame.  Shak. 

d  To  show  promise  ;  to  be  capable  or  likely,  e  To  con¬ 
trive  ;  manage  ;  succeed. 

He  could  not  frame  to  pronounce  it  right.  Judges  xii.  6. 
frame, r.  t.  1.  To  prepare;  to  furnish, as  with  ornaments.  Obs. 

2.  To  shape  or  fashion  ;  to  give  shape  or  form  to  ;  as,  to 
frame  a  system  of  philosophy  ;  —  often  with  of  or  out  of  ; 
as,  man  was  framed  of  clay.  Also,  to  fit  or  adjust,  esp.  to 
something  else,  or  for  some  specific  end  ;  to  regulate  ;  con¬ 
form;  dispose. 

And  frame  my  face  to  all  occasions.  Shak. 

The  human  mind  is  framed  to  be  influenced.  I.  Taylor. 

3.  To  determine  or  regulate  the  course  of  ;  to  direct.  Obs. 

That  on  a  staff  his  feeble  steps  did  frame.  Spenser. 

4.  To  plan,  arrange,  contrive,  attempt,  manage,  etc.  Now 
Chiejly  Dial. 

5.  To  construct  or  make  ;  specif.,  Arch,  &  Engin .,  to 
construct  by  fitting  and  uniting  the  several  parts  of  the 
skeleton  of  any  structure  ;  in  woodwork,  to  put  together 
by  cutting  parts  to  fit  one  another.  See  dovetail,  halve, 

V.  t.,  MITER,  MORTISE,  TENON,  TOOTH,  TUSK,  8CARF,  8PLICE. 

6.  To  plan,  devise,  contrive,  or  compose  ;  to  invent  or 
fabricate  ;  to  express  or  utter  ;  to  conceive  or  imagine. 

How  many  excellent  reasonings  are  framed  in  the  mind  of  a 
man  of  wisdom  and  study  in  a  length  of  years  1  I.  Watts. 

7-  To  cause  ;  to  bring  about ;  to  produce.  Obs. 

Fear  frames  disorder,  and  disorder  wounds.  Shak. 

8.  To  provide  with  a  frame,  as  a  picture  ;  to  inclose  in  or 
as  in  a  frame  ;  to  be  a  frame  to. 

Syn.  —  See  fashion. 

to  frame  up,  to  prearrange  surreptitiously,  esp.  the  result 
of  a  contest ;  to  “  fake.”  Slang. 
frame,  n.  [See  frame,  v.  ?.]  1.  Anything  composed  of  parts 
fitted  and  united  together  ;  a  fabric  ;  a  structure  ;  esp.,  the 
constructional  system,  whether  of  timber  or  metal,  that 
gives  to  a  building,  vessel,  etc.,  its  model  and  strength ; 
the  skeleton  of  a  structure. 

Almighty  !  thine  this  universal  frame.  Milton. 

2.  The  bodily  structure  ;  physical  constitution  ;  make  or 
build  of  a  person. 

Some  bloody  passion  shakes  your  ver j  frame.  Shak. 

3.  A  skeleton.  Dial.  Eng. 

4  A  kind  of  open  case  or  structure  made  for  admitting, 
inclosing,  or  supporting  things,  as  that  which  incloses  or 
contains  a  window,  door,  picture,  etc. ;  that  on  which  any¬ 
thing  is  held  or  stretched  ;  as  :  a  The  skeleton  structure 
which  supports  the  boiler  and  machinery  of  a  locomotive 
upon  its  wheels,  or  either  of  the  two  girderlike  construc¬ 
tions  containing  the  axle  boxes,  for  supporting  the  upper 
part  of  an  electric  car.  b  Founding.  A  molding  box  or 
flask,  which  being  filled  with  sand  serves  as  a  mold  for  cast¬ 
ings.  c  The  ribs  and  stretchers  of  an  umbrella  or  other 
structure  with  a  fabric  covering,  d  A  structure  of  four 
bars,  adjustable  in  size,  on  which  cloth,  etc.,  is  stretched 


for  quilting,  embroidery,  etc.  e  I/ort.  A  glazed  portable 
structure  for  protecting  seeds  and  young  plants  from  frost, 
f  Print.  A  stand  to  support  the  type  cases  for  use  by  the 
compositor,  g  Shipbuilding.  Any  of  the  skeleton  struc¬ 
tures  forming  the  ribs  or  framework  of  a  vessel ;  —  called 
square  frames  when  at  right  angles  to  the  longitudinal  verti¬ 
cal  middle  plane,  or  cant  frames  when  at  an  oblique  angle  to 
it.  h  Arch.  The  arrangement  of  girders,  etc.,  supporting 
a  floor ;  also,  a  roof  truss,  i  Soap  Making.  A  large  box 
with  removable  sides,  usually  of  sheet  iron  and  mounted 
on  wheels,  into  which  the  soap  is  run  after  crutching. 
J  Mining.  A  buddle  ;  a  plane  table. 

5.  Mach.  Formerly,  a  loom  ;  now,  esp.  in  England,  any  of 
certain  machines  built  upon  or  within  framework  ;  as,  a 
stocking  frame  ;  lace  frame ;  spinning  frame,  etc. 

6.  An  inclosing  border  ;  esp.,  an  ornamental  one  surround¬ 
ing  a  decorative  object,  as  a  border  painted  or  inlaid  about 
a  fresco  or  other  picture  on  a  wall ;  in  Philately ,  the  orna¬ 
mental  border  surrounding  the  central  design  of  a  stamp. 
7-  In  games:  a  In  pool,  the  triangular  form  used  in  set¬ 
ting  up  the  balls  ;  also,  the  balls  as  set  up,  or  the  round  of 
playing  required  to  pocket  them  all ;  as,  to  play  six  frames 
in  a  game  of  50  points,  b  In  bowling,  as  in  tenpins,  one 
of  the  several  innings  forming  a  game. 

8.  Regulated  or  correct  form  or  order ;  proper  shape ; 
regularity,  as  in,  to,  or  out  of ,  frame  ;  specif.,  a  logical  or 
correct  arrangement  of  words  or  reasonings.  Obs.  or  R. 

Put  your  discourse  into  some/rame.  Shak. 

9.  Act  of  framing,  constructing,  or  devising  ;  a  fashion¬ 
ing  ;  contrivance.  Obs. 

Whose  spirits  toil  in  frame  of  villainies.  Shak. 

10.  The  form  in  which  anything  is  framed  or  fashioned  ; 
shape  ;  construction  ;  proportion  ;  structure ;  constitution  ; 
nature  ;  scheme  ;  system  ;  as,  a  frame  of  government. 

She  that  hath  a  heart  of  that  fine/mme 

To  pay  this  debt  of  love  but  to  a  brother.  Shak. 

11.  Particular  state  or  disposition,  as  of  the  mind ;  humor ; 
temper  ;  mood  ;  as,  a  happy  frame  of  mind. 

frame  house.  A  house  of  which  the  form  and  support  is 
made  of  framed  timbers,  whether  filled  in  with  brick  or 
plaster  (see  half-timbered)  or  sheathed  with  clapboards 
or  shingles,  as  commonly  in  the  United  States, 
fram'er  (fram'er),  n.  One  who  frames  ;  as,  the  framer  of 
a  building  ;  the  framers  of  the  Constitution, 
frame  saw-  A  slender  saw  stretched  in  a  frame, 
frame  space.  Shipbuilding.  The 
distance  between  the  molding 
planes  of  the  frames  in  metal  ships. 
frame'work7  (fra  m'w  fi  r  k'),  n. 

1.  The  work  of  framing,  or  the 
completed  work  ;  the  frame  or 
constructional  part  of  anything ; 
frames  collectively  ;  as,  a  ship’s  Frame  Saw. 
framework-,  the  framework  of  society. 

2.  Work  done  in,  or  by  means  of,  a  frame  or  loom, 
fram'ing:  (fram'Tng),  p.pr.  &  v  b.  n.  of  frame.  Specif.: 

vb.  n.  a  Act,  process,  or  style  of  putting  together  a  frame, 
or  of  constructing  or  contriving  anything,  or  of  operating 
upon  anything  with  a  frame  ;  a  frame  ;  that  which  frames, 
b  Arch.  &  Engin.  A  framework,  or  a  system  of  frames, 
framing  chisel,  Carp.,  a  heavy  mortising  chisel  with  a  socket 
shank.  — f.  hammer.  Carp.,  a  short  heavy  hammer  with  a 
handle  about  8  in.  long,  used  in  putting  together  heavy 
framing.— f.  number.  See  Lloyd’s  numbers.  — f.  square,  the 
large  carpenter’s  square.—  f.  table,  Mining ,  a  kind  of  buddle 
consisting  of  an  inclined  table  on  which  the  ore  is  washed, 
fram'pold  (frXm'pold),  a.  [Of  uncertain  origin ;  perh. 
akin  to  E.  frump;  cf.  Scot,  frample  to  put  in  disorder.] 
Obs.  1.  Peevish  ;  cross  ;  vexatious  ;  quarrelsome.  Shak. 
2.  Fiery  ;  spirited  ;  —  said  of  a  horse, 
franc  (frSqk),  n.  [F.,  fr.  Franc  a  Frank.  See  frank,  a.] 
a  An  old  French  gold  coin,  first  struck  in  13G0.  b  An  old 
French  silver  coin,  current  from  1575  to  1641  ;  also,  a  cor¬ 
responding  money  of  account,  c  Since  1795,  a  silver  coin 
and  monetary  unit  of  France,  which  has  been  adopted  by 
Belgium,  Switzerland,  and  Monaco,  and  also  (under  a  dif¬ 
ferent  name)  by  Italy  (lira),  Greece  (drachma),  Servia 
(dinar),  Spain  (peseta),  Roumania  (ley),  and  Bulgaria  (lev). 
It  is  worth  19.3  cents,  or  9.4  pence.  It  equals  100  centimes. 
Fran  ces'ca  da  Ri'rnl-ni  (fran-chgs'ka  d£i  re'me-ne).  A 
daughter  of  Guido  da  Polenta,  lord  of  Ravenna  in  the  lat¬ 
ter  part  of  the  loth  century.  She  was  married  to  Giovanni  (eon 
of  Malatesta  da  Rimini),  abrave  but  deformed  and  hateful  man, 
who,  having  discovered,  a  criminal  intimacy  between  her  and  his 
brother,  Paolo,  in  revenge  put  them  both  to*  death .  The  story  of 
Francesca  forms  one  of  the  most  admired  episodes  in  Dante’s 
“  Inferno  ;  ”  it  is  also  the  subject  of  a  poem  by  Leigh  Hunt,  of 
dramnB  by  Pellico,  Stephen  Phillips,  and  D’Annunzio,  of  operas 
by  Gotz  and  Ambroise  Thomas,  and  of  numerous  pictures, 
fran'chlse  (frSn'chiz  ;  -chlz  ;  277),  n.  [F.,  fr.  franc ,  fern. 
franche,  free.  See  frank,  a.]  1.  Freedom  from  servi¬ 

tude  or  restraint ;  fig.,  moral  freedom.  Obs. 

2.  Freedom  or  immunity  from  some  burden,  exaction,  re¬ 
striction,  superior  jurisdiction,  or  the  like,  vested  either  in 
a  natural  or  an  artificial  person,  or  a  particular  class  or 
order  of  persons  ;  an  exemption  ;  hence,  a  particular  priv¬ 
ilege  conferred  by  grant  from  a  sovereign  or  a  government, 
and  vested  in  an  individual  or  individuals  ;  a  right  or  priv¬ 
ilege  conferred  by  a  superior  jurisdiction  or  government 
and  not  belonging  of  common  right  to  the  members  of  the 
public.  In  early  English  history  franchise  is  used  chiefly 
of  immunities  or  exemptions  from  various  burdens  or 
charges  of  a  feudal  or  jurisdictional  nature,  and  certain 
privileges  respecting  those  things.  Historically  the  senses 


fracture  box.  Surg.  A  combi¬ 
nation  of  splints  used  to  immob¬ 
ilize  a  fractured  limb, 
frae  (fra).  Scot,  and  dial.  Eng. 
var.  Of  FRO.  [NUM,  FRENUM.  I 

frse'na,  fre'na,  L.  pi.  of  fr.e-| 
frae'nu-la  (fre'nft-la  ;  frgn'G-), 
fren'u-la  (fren'tl-),  n. ;  L.  pi. 
-L-E(-le).  [NL.]  Anat.  A  small 
fraonum  ;  a  fnenulum. 
fraen'u-lar.  fren'u-lar  (fr£n 'fi¬ 
lar),  a.  Pert,  to  a  frmnulum. 
fraght.  +  FRAUGHT, 
frag'il.  Fragile.  Ref.  Sp. 

II  fra-gi'li-tas  (frd-jYl'Y-t&s).  n. 
[L.l  Med.  Brittleness  ;  as,  fra- 
gl'li-tas  cri'num  (krt'ntZm), 
brittleness  of  the  hair  ;  fra-gi'- 
li-tas  os'si-um  (rtsh'Y-dm),  fra¬ 
gility  of  the  bones, 
frag'ment.  v.  i.  [Cf.  F.  sefrag- 
menter. J  To  break  into  frag¬ 
ments.  [mental.) 

frag-men'tal-ly,  adr.  of  frag-| 


frag 'men- ta-ri-ly  (frttg'mgn-ttl- 
rY-lY),  adv.  of  fragmentary. 
frag'men-tarri-ne88,  n.  See 


-NESS. 

frag/men-ta'tion  (-ta'shtfn),  n. 
Separation  into  fragments  or 
parts  ;  specif.,  Biol.,  amitosis. 
Frag-men'ta  Va'ti-ca'na  (frfig- 
infn'ta  v&t'Y-ka'nd).  [NL.]  See 
Vatican  Fragment#. 
frag/men-ti'tiouB  (-tTsh'ws),  a. 
Fragmentary.  Rare.  (apart.) 
frag'ment-ize,  v  t.  To  break  | 
fra'gor  (fra'gflr),  n.  [L.,  a 
breaKing  to  pieces,  fr.  frangere 
to  break.]  A  loud  and  sudden 
sound,  as  of  an  explosion  ;  a 
crash  :  din.  Obs • 
fragor.  n.  [Due  to  confusion 
■w \u\  fragrant :  cf.  It.  fragore.] 
Fragrance.  Obs.  Sr  R. 
fra'gran-cy  (fra'grtfn-sY),  n. ; 
nl.  -cif.s  (-sYz).  Fragrance. 

II  frai  cheur' (frg'shfir'), //.  fF. 


Cf.  fraisch  eur.]  Coolness  ; 

chill;  freshness;  youthful  vigor, 
fraight.  +  freight. 
fraight.  -f  fraught. 
fraik  (frak),  v.  i.  To  flatter; 
cajole.  Scot.  —  n.  Flattery  ;  ca¬ 
jolery  ;  a  cajoler.  Scot. 

|j  fra'i-le  (fra'e-la),  n. ;  pi.  -les 
(-las).  [Sp.]  Friar  ;  brother  ; 

member  of  a  religious  order, 
frail'lsh,  a.  See  -ish. 

]|  frais  (frg),  n.  [F.]  Cost ;  ex¬ 
pense. 

||  fraischeur.  n.  [OF.  ;  F.  fral- 
che.ur ,  fr.  frais,  fern,  frdiche, 
fresh  ;  of  G.  origin.  See  fresh, 
a.]  Freshness  ;  coolness.  Obs. 
fraise  (fraz).  Var.  of  froise. 
fraise.  Scot.  var.  of  phrase. 
fraise,  n.  a  A  disturbance  ;  fuss; 
fray.  Scot,  tf  Dial.  Eng.  b  Ca¬ 
jolery  ;  empty  talk.  Scot. 
fraise.  v.t.  tf  i.  To  flatter  ;  ca¬ 
jole  ;  praise.  Scot. 


fraise  ( F .  fraz),  n.  [F.]  1.  A 

strawberry.  Only  as  French. 

2.  A  strawberry  leaf, 
fralsier.  Var.  of  frasier. 
fraist.  v.  t.  fir  »•  [Icel.  freista.] 
To  try;  attempt;  experience; 
ssk  :  seek.  Obs. 
fraltour.  +  frater. 
fraken.  +  frecken. 

||  Fr  ak-tur',  Frac-tur'  (friik- 

toor'),  n.  [G.l  Print.  A  kind 

of  German-text  face  of  type. 

frale  (fral).  01)8.  or  dial.  Eng. 

var.  of  frail. 

fram.  +  from. 

fram.  Var.  of  framea. 

F.  R.  A.  M  Abbr.  Fellow  of 
the  Royal  Academy  of  Music, 
fram'a-ble.  frame'a-ble  (fram'- 
a-b’l),  a.  See -able.  —  fram'a- 
ble-ness.  frame'a-ble-ness.  n. 
franFboise'  (F.  friiN'bwaz'),  n. 
[F.]  Raspberry.  Obs.  or  French. 
frame,  n.  [Cf.  Icel.  frami  ad¬ 


vancement,  fame,  AS.  fr  a  m 

valiant.]  Advantage;  profit. Obs. 
fra'me-a  (fra'mf-a),  n. ;  pi.  -.e 
(-e).  [L.,  of  Germanic  origin.] 
Archseol.  A  kind  of  spear  used 
by  the  ancient  Teutons,  both  as 
n  javelin  and  as  a  hand  weapon. 
frame'lesB,  a.  See  -LESS, 
frame  level.  A  mason's  level, 
frame  set.  Shipbuilding.  Trans¬ 
verse  curvature  of  a  frame, 
fram'mit  (fram'Yt).  Scot.  var. 
of  fremd. 

fram'pler,  n.  [Cf.  frampold, 
or  i  raple.]  A  brawler;  bully. 
A  false  Archaism.  Scott. 

fram'ward.  *f*  fromward. 
franc/-ar/cher'  (f  r  ii  .\/-k  ii  r'- 
sha'),  n. ;  francs-archkrs 
(fraN'-kar'sha').  [F.]  F.  Hist. 
One  of  a  body  of  archers  organ¬ 
ized  by  Charles  VII.  and  abol¬ 
ished  by  Louis  XI.  after  the 
battle  of  Guinegate  (1479).  Each 


parish  furnished  one  man,  who 

was  exempted  from  taxation. 
Fran'ces  (fran'sgs),  n.  [From 
an  OF.  form  of  F.  Frangoise, 
fern,  of  Frangois.  See  Francis.] 
Fern.  prop.  name.  L.  Francisca 
frBn-sYs'kd)  ;  F.  Franqoise 
friiN'swaz'),  Francisgue( fraN7- 
sesk') ;  It.  Francesca  (friin- 
chas'kii)  ;  Sp.  Francisca  (fran- 
thes'ka  ;  13H)  ;  Pg.  Francisca 
(frax-ses'ka)  ;  G.  Franziska 
(friin-tsYs'ka) ;  D.  Francisca 
(fran  sYs'kii).  —  Dim.  Fanny , 
Frank. 

fran-ces'ca  ( frftn-s?s'kd),  n. 
The  chiro  (  Flops  saumis). 
fran-cesque'  (fr&n-sSsk'),  n. 

See  francisc. 

Franch  (fransh).  Obs.  or  dial. 
Eng.  var.  of  French. 
fran'chis-al  (frfln'chlz-dl  ; 
-chYs-dl),  a.  Of,  pertaining  to, 
or  of  the  nature  of,  a  franchise. 


food,  foot ;  out,  oil ;  chair  ;  go  ;  sing,  ii)k  ;  then,  thin ;  nature,  verdure  (250) ;  K-ch  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144) ;  boN  ;  yet ;  zh  —  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Guide. 

Full  explanations  of  Abbreviations,  Signs,  etc..  Immediately  precede  the  Vocabulary. 


FRANCHISE 


862 


FRANKLY 


Franc  isc. 


of  “  immunity  ”  and  “  privilege  ”  are  so  closely  related 
that  they  are  not  distinctly  separable ;  but  the  use  of  the 
word  in  the  bare  sense  of  ”  immunity  ”  or  “  exemption  ” 
is  now  chiefly  restricted  to  exemption  from  taxation  ;  and 
the  usual  sense  (in  which  it  is  to  De  generally  understood 
without  something  in  the  context  to  indicate  the  con¬ 
trary)  is  that  of  a  positive  right  or  privilege  to  do  some¬ 
thing  otherwise  legally  incompetent ;  such  as,  the  right 
to  operate  a  ferry  or  a  railroad  ;  to  be,  and  exercise  the 
powers  of,  a  corporation  ;  to  exercise  the  duties  and  per¬ 
forin  the  functions  of  a  public  office;  to  have  a  patent 
right  in  an  invention,  etc.  A  franchise  is  a  species  of  in¬ 
corporeal  hereditament,  and  is  usually  granted  by  a  char¬ 
ter.  Cf.  CHARTER,  CORPORATION,  DARTMOUTH  COLLEGE  CASE. 

Franchise  is  a  word  of  extensive  signification.  It  is  defined  by 
Finch,  whom  all  subsequent  writers  nave  followed, to  be  **  aroval 
privilege  in  the  hands  of  a  subject.”  15  Serg.S;  R.  {Pa.)  127,  130. 

3.  Jurisdiction  over  which  a  franchise  extends;  limits  of 
an  immunity  or  privilege  ;  hence,  an  asylum  or  sanctuary. 
Churches  . . .  m  Spain  ar enfranchises  for  criminals.  London  Encyc. 

4.  Specif.  :  Insurance  Law.  See  Citation ,  following. 

When  a  particular  average  warranty  specifies  a  certain  per¬ 
centage  below  which  no  liability  attaches  to  the  underwriter, 
this  percentage  is  called  the  franchise.  As  a  rule,  the  more  del¬ 
icate  the  goods  the  higher  the  franchise.  Encyc.  Brit. 

5.  A  constitutional  or  statutory  right  or  privilege,  esp.  a 
political  one,  and  particularly  the  suffrage,  or  right  to 
vote  ;  as,  the  elective  franchise. 

6.  Magnanimity;  generosity;  liberality;  frankness;  no¬ 
bility.  Obs.  “  Franchise  in  woman.”  Chaucer. 

franchise  (frSn'chiz  ;  -chTz  ;  277),  v.  t.  ;  fran'chised 
(-cliizd  ;  -cliTzd) ;  fran'chis-ing.  [OF.  franchir  to  free, 
F.,  to  cross.]  To  make  free  ;  to  enfranchise ;  to  give  a 
privilege  to  or  invest  with  a  franchise.  Obs.  Shak.  — 
fran'cliisc  ment  (fr&n'chTz-ment),  n.  Obs. 
fran-cisc'  (fr5n-sTsk')  )  n.  [F.  francisque ,  or  its  source, 
iran-cis'ca  (-sTs'kd)  J  LL.  J'rancisca ,  prop, 
fem.  of  Franciscus  Frankish.  See  frank,  a.] 

A  battle-ax  or  hatchet  used  by  the  Franks,  the 
most  common  form  having  its  head  single- 
edged  and  loug  in  the  direction  at  right  angles 
to  the  handle.  It  was  often  used  as  a  missile. 

Fran  cis'can  (frSu-sis'kdn),  a.  [LL.  Franciscus  Francis  : 
cf.  F.  franciscain.]  R.  C.  Ch.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the 
Order  of  St.  Francis,  or  the  Franciscans. 

Franciscan  Brothers,  banded  laymen  who  devote  themselves 
to  useful  works,  such  as  manual-labor  schools,  and  other 
educational  institutions ;  —  called  also  Brothers  of  the 
Third  Order  of  St.  Francis.  —  F.  nun,  R.  C.  Ch ^  a  Clare.  — 
F.  tertiaries,  the  third  order  of  St.  Francis.  See  Franciscan. 
Fran-cis'can,  n.  R.  C.  Ch.  A  monk  or 
friar  of  the  Order  of  St.  Francis,  a  large 
and  widely  distributed  order  of  mendi¬ 
cant  monks  founded  in  1209  by  St.  Fran¬ 
cis  of  Assisi.  They  are  called  also  Friars 
Minor ;  and  in  England,  Gray  Friars , 
from  their  habit.  The  rule  of  the 
order  as  established  by  St.  Francis  in¬ 
cluded,  besides  the  ordinary  vows  of 
poverty,  obedience,  and  celibacy,  vows 
to  live  upon  alms  and  to  renounce 
absolutely  all  possessions.  The  habit 
prescribed  was  a  gray,  or  brown,  gown 
of  coarse  cloth,  a  pointed  hood,  or  ca- 
puche,  a  cord  around  the  waist,  and  an 
under  tunic  and  drawers.  The  members 
were  to  go  barefoot,  or  discalced,  and 
never  on  horseback.  Division  arose  over 
the  interpretation  of  the  vow'  of  reli¬ 
gious  poverty, some  adhering  to  the  letter  of  the  rule,  while 
others  held  that  it  was  lawful  for  the  community  to  hold 
property,  although  that  right  was  denied  to  the  individual. 
Women  also  came  to  be  affiliated  with  the  order,  as  well 
as  certain  secular  persons.  The  entire  body  now  consists 
of  three  groups ;  the  first  order,  including  the  male  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  different  observances,  bound  oy  solemn  vows  ; 
the  second  order,  consisting  of  the  female  religious  ;  the 
third  order,  or  tertiaries,  including  lay  persons  and  certain 
religious  congregations  affiliated  to  the  Order  of  St.  Fran¬ 
cis.  See  Observantine  ;  conventual,  2 ;  Capuchin,  1 ;  Rec¬ 
ollect  ;  Clare  ;  Urbanist  ;  and  Capuchin  nun. 

Fran'co-  (frSn'ko-).  [L.  Francus  a  Frank.]  A  combin¬ 
ing  form  signifying  Frankish  or  French; pert,  to  the  French 
or  France  ;  as,  Fran'co-Chl-nese',  pertaining  to  France  and 
China  ;  Fran'co-GaKlic,  etc. 

Fran'CO-Ger'man.  a.  Of  or  pert,  to  France  and  Germany. 
Franco -German,  or  Franco-Prusslan,  war,  the  war  (1870-71)  in 
which  France  was  defeated  by  the  German  states  acting 
under  Prussia’s  — 
leadership.  France 
lost  Alsace-Lor¬ 
raine  and  an  indem¬ 
nity  of  5.000,000,000 
francs.  The  war  led 
to  the  formation  of 
the  present  Ger¬ 
man  Empire  and  of 
the  Third  Republic 
in  France. 

Fran  gois'  pre¬ 
mier'  (fraN'swa' 
pre-mya').  Furni¬ 
ture.  Designating 
a  style  modeled  on 
that  of  the  Italian 
Renaissance,  i  n- 
troduced  in 
France  under 
Francis  I. 

Francois'  vase 

(fraN'swa').  [Found  Francois  ^  ase. 

by  Alphonse  Francois  (1814-83),  French  engraver.]  Class. 


Franciscan. 


Arc/ueol.  An  Athenian  black-figured  crater  (of  the  type 
called  vaso  a  rotelle),  known  for  the  wealth  of  its  decora¬ 
tions  and  inscriptions,  and  as  the  earliest  important  exam¬ 
ple  of  a  vase  in  the  black-figured  style.  Mythological  sub¬ 
jects  are  treated  in  five  friezes  around  the  body  of  the 
vase,  as  well  as  on  the  base  and  handle,  and  include  eleven 
different  themes.  The  vase,  which  has  been  broken,  is  pre¬ 
served  in  Florence, 
fran'co-lln  (frSq'ko-lTn),  n. 

[F.  ;  fr.  It.  francolino.] 

Any  of  numerous  partridges 
of  Asia  and  Africa  consti¬ 
tuting  the  genus  Francoli- 
nus  and  allied  genera.  F. 
vulgaris ,  called  black  par¬ 
tridge  from  the  largely 
black  plumage  of  the  male, 
formerly  occurred  in  south¬ 
ern  Europe,  but  is  now  con-  _  .. 

fined  to  Cyprus,  Asia  Minor,  Francolm  ( Francolmus 
and  more  eastern  countries.  ^  cruentus). 

Fran  co'ni  an  ( fr&ij-ko'ni-fin),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to 
Franconia,  in  medieval  times  an  important  duchy  erf  Ger¬ 
many,  now  comprising  Upper,  Middle,  and  Lower  Franconia 
in  northern  Bavaria.  The  Franconian  dialects  closely  re¬ 
semble  High  German.  —  n.  One  of  the  people  of  Franconia. 
franc'-tFreur'  (fraN'te'rfir'),^.  ;  pi.  francs-tireurs  (fraN'- 
te'rfir').  [F.,  fr.  franc  free  -f-  tireur  shooter,  fr.  tirer  to 
shoot.]  Mil.  A  French  partisan  soldier,  or  one  belonging 
to  a  corps  of  detached  light  troops  engaged  in  forays, 
skirmishes,  scouting,  etc. 

fran'gi-ble  (fr&n'jT-b’l),  a.  [Cf.  F.  frangible.']  Capable 
of  being  broken  ;  breakable  ;  brittle  ;  fragile.  —  Iran  gi 
bil'i-ty  (  btl'T-tT),  fran'gi  ble  ness,  n. 
fran'gi  pane  ( frftn'ji -pan),  n.  [F.  frangipane ;  —  supposed 
to  be  called  so  from  the  inventor,  the  Marquis  Frangipani , 
major  general  under  Louis  XIV.]  1.  A  perfume  of  jas¬ 
mine  ;  frangipani. 

2.  The  red  jasmine  ( Plumeria  rubra). 

3.  A  species  of  pastry  cream  flavored  with  almonds  ;  also, 
a  tart  filled  with  the  cream. 

fran  gi  pan'i  ( frSn'jT-pSu'i  ;  -pa'nT  ),  fran  gi  pan'ni 
(-pSn'T),  n.  [See  frangipane.]  1.  A  perfume  derived  from, 
or  imitating  the  odor  of,  the  flower  of  the  red  jasmine. 

2.  =  frangipane,  2. 

fran'gu  la  (fr5i]'gu-ld),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  L.  frangere  to  break, 
because  the  wood  breaks  easily.]  The  alder  buckthorn 
{Rhamnus  frangula)  ;  also,  its  bark,  used  in  medicine  for 
its  laxative  properties. 

fran'gu-lln  (fr5i)'gu-lin),  n.  Chem.  A  yellow  crystalline 
glucoside,  C2lH20O9,  extracted  from  the  alder  buckthorn 
( Rhamnus  frangula). 

frank  (frSqk),  n.  [OF./ranc.]  An  inclosure,  esp.  one  for 
pigs  or  boars  ;  a  pigsty ;  also,  the  fattening  of  animals. 
Obs.  or  Archaic.  Shak. 

frank,  v.  t.  To  shut  up  in  a  frank  or  sty ;  to  pen  up ; 

hence,  to  cram  ;  to  fatten.  Obs.—v.i.  To  feed  high.  Obs. 
frank  (fr5i]k),  a.  ;  frank'er  (-er) ;  frank'est.  [F.  franc 
free,  frank,  L.  Francus  a  Frank,  fr.  OHG.  Franko  the 
name  of  a  Germanic  people  on  the  Rhine,  who  afterward 
founded  the  French  monarchy ;  cf.  AS.  franca  javelin, 
Icel.  frakka.  Cf.  franc,  French,  a.,  franchise,  n.  ] 

1.  Free  ;  —  in  various  Obs.  senses  ;  as  :  a  Not  in  bondage, 
restraint,  or  imprisonment,  b  Free  of  charge  or  burden  ; 
unconditional;  as,  frank  trade,  c  Free  of  anxiety;  care¬ 
free.  d  Morally  unrestrained  ;  loose  ;  licentious.  Spenser. 

2.  Steady  ;  —  said  of  wind.  Obs. 

3.  Liberal;  generous;  profuse.  Now  Rare. 

Frank  of  civilities  that  cost  them  nothing.  V Estrange. 

4.  Free  in  uttering  one’s  real  sentiments;  not  reserved; 
using  no  disguise  ;  candid  ;  open  ;  ingenuous  ;  outspoken  ; 
as,  a  frank  nature,  conversation,  manner,  etc. 

5.  Unadulterated,  or  uncombined  ;  “  free,”  as  a  metal. 

6  Of  high  quality  or  strength.  Obs. 

7.  Lusty  ;  luxuriant ;  rank  ;  vigorous.  Obs. 

Syn.  — Free,  outspoken,  straightforward,  direct,  unre¬ 
served,  honest,  sincere,  artless,  unsophisticated.  —  Frank, 
candid,  open,  plain,  ingenuous,  naive  agree  in  the  idea  of 
freedom  in  speech  (see  honest).  Frank,  the  most  general 
term,  implies  freedom  in  expressing  one’s  real  sentiments  ; 
as,  a  frank  manner,  reproof,  to  be  frank  with  one.  Can¬ 
did  implies  particularly  freedom  from  bias  or  partiality 
(of.  fair)  ;  as,  a  candid  opinion,  account,  friend.  Open 
suggests  freedom  from  reserve  or  concealment ;  as,  an 
open  avowal,  to  be  open  and  sincere.  Plain  (cf.  blunt) 
connotes  freedom  from  disguise  or  affectation  ;  as,  to  be 
plain  with  one,  a  plain  dealer.  Ingenuous  implies  free¬ 
dom  of  speech  arising  from  a  generous  and  honorable, 
sometimes  artless  or  innocent,  simplicity  of  nature  ;  as, 
an  ingenuous  confession,  acknowledgment,  an  ingenuous 
youth.  Naive  (see  simple)  adds  to  ingenuous  a  suggestion 
of  something  unsophisticated  or  unconventional ;  as,  a 
naive  remark,  question.  See  bluff. 

If  Burns  helped  to  change  the  course  of  literary  history,  it  was 
by  his/ranfc,  direct,  masterly  utterance.  Stevenson. 

A  candid  censor,  and  a  friend  severe.  Tickell. 

Out  with  it  holdly  :  truth  loves  open  dealing.  Shak. 
lie  cannot  flntter.  he  !  an  honest  mind  and  plain.  Shak. 

Being  required  to  explain  himself,  he  ingenuously  confessed 
that  he  meant  the  family  of  the  king.  Ludlow. 

Amused  often  at  his  naive  opinion  about  men,  or  books,  or 
morals.  Thackeray. 

frank  bank,  Laic,  free  bench.  Obs. 
frank,  v.t.;  franked  (frSqkt);  frank'ing.  1.  Orig.,  to 
affix  a  signature  to  (a  letter,  etc.),  in  order  to  exempt  from 
charge  for  postage ;  hence,  to  send  by  public  conveyance 
free  of  expense  ;  to  exempt  from  charge  for  postage,  car¬ 
riage,  or  transmittal,  as  a  letter,  package,  telegram,  etc. 


The  franking  privilege  in  the  British  postal  service  was 
abolished  in  1840.  In  the  United  States  it  was  abolished 
in  1873,  but  in  a  great  measure  restored  a  few  years  later. 
At  present  mail  matter  relating  to  official  business,  such 
as  government  reports,  seeds  from  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  etc.,  is  sent  free  by  the  use  of  envelopes,  or 
wrappers,  etc.,  specially  printed  or  stamped. 

2.  To  facilitate  the  passage  of  ;  to  help  forward  ;  to  enable 
to  pass  or  go  freely  or  easily. 

English  .  .  .  will  now  frank  the  traveler  through  the  most  of 
North  America.  Stevenson. 

3.  To  exempt ;  to  free  ;  to  render  immune. 

frank  (fraqk),  n.  [From  frank,  v.]  1.  The  signature, 
mark,  or  sign  denoting  that  a  letter,  package,  telegram, 
etc.,  is  to  go  free  of  postage  or  charge  ;  also,  a  letter, 
envelope,  wrapper,  etc.,  having  such  an  indication. 

2.  The  privilege  of  sending  letters,  packages,  telegrams, 
etc.,  without  charge. 

Frank,  n.  [See  frank,  a.]  1.  A  member  of  the  confederated 
German  tribes  who  founded  the  Frankish  Empire.  They 
appeared  in  the  Roman  provinces  in  253  a.  d.,  and  w  ere 
shortly  afterwards  established  in  two  divisions,  the  Sa- 
llan  Franks  along  the  lower  Rhine,  the  Ripuarian  Franks 
along  the  middle  Rhine.  At  first  conquered  by  the  Ro¬ 
mans,  the  Salian  Franks  subsequently  became  Rome’s 
allies,  and  later  under  Clovis  (481-511)  were  the  founders 
of  the  most  extensive  European  empire  of  the  Middle 
Ages,  which  endured,  under  the  Merovingians  and  Caro- 
lingiaus,  until  in  the  9th  century  it  gave  place  to  the 
modem  states  of  France,  Germany,  and  Italy. 

2.  A  native  or  inhabitant  of  western  Europe  ;  a  European  ; 
—  a  term  used  in  the  Levant. 

frank,  v.  t.  Carp.  To  join  or  frame  together,  as  molded 
sash  bars,  by  mitering  to  the  depth  of  the  molding,  and 
cutting  off  the  rest  of  each  abutting  piece  square  or  finish¬ 
ing  with  a  mortise-and-tenon  joint. 

frank'al  moign'  or  -almoin'  (frSqk'Sl-moin'),  n.  Also 
frankalmoigne.  [See  frank,  a.  ;  almoign.]  Eng.  Law. 
A  tenure  by  which  a  religious  corporation  holds  lands 
given  to  them  and  their  successors  forever,  usually  on 
condition  of  praying  for  the  soul  of  the  donor  and  his 
heirs ;  — called  also  tenure  in ,  or  by,  free  alms ,  or  in  libera 
elemosina.  See  almoign,  divine  service. 

Fran-ke'ni-a  (frSij-ke'nT-d),  n.  [NL.,  after  Johan  Francke , 
professor  of  medicine  at  Upsala.]  Rot.  A  small  genus  of 
perennial  herbs  or  undershrubs,  typifying  the  family  Fran- 
keniaceaq  having  opposite  leaves  and  solitary  pink,  violet, 
or  red  flowers  in  the  forks  of  the  branches.  They  are 
natives  of  maritime  regions  in  both  hemispheres.  F.  Levis 
of  Europe  is  the  sea  heath. 

Fran  ke  ni-a'ce  as  (-a'se-e),  n.  pi.  [NL.]  Rot.  A  small 
family  of  lieathlike,  chiefly  maritime  plants  (order  Hyper- 
icales),  including  4  genera  and  about  35  species  of  wide 
distribution.  —  fran  ke  ni  a'ceous  (-shws),  a. 
Frank'en-stein  (fr5i)k'£n-stm),  ??.  A  young  student  of 
physiology  in  Mrs.  Shelley’s  romance  of  the  same  name, 
who  constructed  a  monster  mainly  out  of  materials  ob¬ 
tained  from  the  churchyard  and  the  dissecting  room,  and 
gave  it  a  sort  of  life.  Rendered  frantic  by  his  unsatisfied 
human  cravings,  the  monster  committed  atrocious  crimes 
and  inflicted  the  most  dreadful  retribution  upon  his  crea¬ 
tor.  The  name  has  become  a  synonym  for  one  destroyed 
by  his  own  works.  It  is  often  incorrectly  used  allusively 
as  if  it  were  the  name  of  the  monster  itself. 

Frank'fort  black  (frSi)k'fert ;  G.  fraijk'fort).  [From 
Frankfort ,  Germany.]  A  pigment  made  by  charring  or¬ 
ganic  material,  as  vine  twigs,  the  lees  of  wine,  etc.,  and 
sold  in  the  form  of  pear-shaped  drops  ;  drop  black. 
Frank'furt-er  (fraqk'fwr-ter),  n.  Also  Frank 'lor- ter.  [G., 
prop,  a.,  pertaining  to  Frankfurt,  a  town  in  Germany.] 
A  kind  of  highly  seasoned  sausage,  usually  of  a  reddish 
color  ;  —  called  also  Frank'furt,  or  Frank'fort,  eau'sage. 
frank  in  cense  (frftqk'Tn-sfins),  n.  [OF.  franc  free,  pure 
-j-  encens  incense.]  1.  A  fragrant  gum  resin  containing 
volatile  oil,  obtained  from  various  East  Indian  trees  of  the 
genus  Boswellia.  It  was  highly  valued  by  the  Egyptians 
and  other  ancient  peoples  for  embalming,  fumigation,  etc., 
and  is  still  the  most  important  incense  resin.  Also,  a  some¬ 
what  similar  product  obtained  from  the  Norway  spruce. 

2.  A  concreted  form  of  turpentine  ;  thus.  See  thus. 
Frank'ish,  a.  Like,  or  pertaining  to,  the  Franks.  —  n. 
The  language  of  the  Franks.  See  Indo-European. 
Frank'lst  (frSqk'Tst),  n.  A  member  of  a  sect  of  semi-Chris¬ 
tian  mystics,  composed  of  Polish  Jews,  founded  by  Jacob 
Frank  (d.  1791 )  about  the  middle  of  the  1 8th  century.  The 
Frankists  rejected  the  Talmudand  the  religious  and  ethical 
discipline  of  Judaism  and  adopted  the  Zoharas  their  6acred 
book.  They  feigned  conversion  to  Roman  Catholicism,  but 
continued  to  venerate  Frank  as  their  “  holy  master,”  and 
after  his  death  his  daughter  Eve  as  their  “  holy  mistress.” 
Eventually  they  became  genuine  Roman  Catholics, 
frank'lln  (-lTn),  n.  [ME.  frankelein;  cf.  LL.  franchila- 
nus.  See  frank,  a.]  1.  A  freeman.  Obs. 

2  An  English  freeholder, or  substantial  householder;  in  the 
14th  &  15th  centuries,  a  middle-class  landow  ner.  Chaucer. 

The  franklin,  a  small  landholder  of  those  days.  SirJ.  Stephen. 
lrank'lin-ite  (-it),  n.  [From  Franklin ,  N.  J.,  its  locality.] 
Min.  An  iron-black,  slightly  magnetic  oxide  of  iron,  zinc, 
and  manganese, occurring  in  octahedral  crystals  or  massive. 
It  is  a  member  of  the  spinel  group,  and  is  a  valuable  ore. 
Frank'lin’s  spec'ta-cles  (fr5i]k'lTnz).  Pantoscopic,  or 
bifocal,  spectacles.  They  are  said  to  have  been  invented 
by  Benjamin  Franklin.  See  pantoscopic. 

Franklin  Stove.  A  kind  of  open  stove  introduced  by  Ben¬ 
jamin  Franklin,  in  which  a  current  of  heated  air  was  di¬ 
rectly  supplied  to  the  room  from  an  air  box ;  — now  applied 
to  other  varieties  of  open  stoves, 
frank'ly  (frSnk'lT),  adv.  In  a  frank  manner;  freely. 

Syn.  — Openly,  ingenuously,  plainly,  unreservedly,  un- 


fran'chis-er  ( -Sr),  n.  One  hav¬ 
ing  the  elective  franchise. 
Fran'cic  (-slk), «.  [See  frank, 
a.]  Frankish. 

Fran'cis  (frdn'sYs),  n.  [OF. 
Franceis ,  F.  Francois,  LL.  j 
Franciscus,  of  G.  origin  ;  prop., 
Frankish.  See  frank,  a.]  Lit., 
free;  —  masc.  prop.  name.  I.. 
Franciscus  (frftn-sYs'k»7s) ;  F. 
Francois  (fraN'swii')  ;  It.  Fran¬ 
cesco  (friin-chas'kS),  Franco 
(friii)'k6)  ;  Sp.  Francisco  (friin- 
thes'kO  ;  138)  ;  Pg.  Francisco 
(fraN-ses'kdt))  ;  G.  Franziskus 
(fran-tsYs'kdbs). Franz  (f rants); 
D.  Franciscus  (fran-sYs'Kdhs).  — 
Dim.  Frank. 

Fran-cis 'can-ism  ( frftn-sYs'kdn- 

Iz’m), «.  See  -ism. 

fran  cisque'.  Var.  of  francisc. 


Fran'cize  (frftn'sTz),  v.  t.  [F. 
franciser.]  To  Frenchify.— 
Franci-za'tion  (frftn'sl-za'- 
sh/<n),  n.  Both  Rare. 
franck'e-ite  (frfii)k'?-Tt),  n. 
[  After  C.  and  E.  Francke,  geol¬ 
ogists. j  Min.  A  dark  gray  or 
black  massive  sulphide  of  lead, 
antimony,  and  tin.  Sp.  gr.,  5.55. 

I  II  fran'co  (friiq'kfi),  a.  [It.] 
Franked  ;  postage  free. 

Fran  co-I-tal'ian  (fr&q'ko-Y- 
tUl'yan),  a.,  Fran  co-Lat'in.  a. 
See  Franco-. 

fran'co-lite,  n.  A  kind  of  apatite 
j  fromWhenl  Franco, Devonshire. 
Fran'co-phile(  frfti)'k6-fTl;  -fll), 
Fran'co-phil  (-fll),  a.  [Franco- 
\  -+-  - phile ,  -pint.)  Friendly  to 
France.  —  n.  A  person,  not 
French,  friendly  to  France. 


or  French  influence. 

Fran  co-PruB'sian.  a .  Of  or 
pertaining  to  both  France  and 
Prussia;  as,  the  Franco- Prussian 
for  Franco-German)  war.  See 
Franco-German. 
frane.  +  frayn. 

fran'gas.  non  flec'tes  (frfii)'- 
gfts,  flek'tez).  [L.l  You  may 
break,  you  shall  not  bend, 
fran'gent  (fr&n'jtfnt),  a.  [L. 
frangens ,  p.  pr.]  Causing  frac¬ 
tures.  Rare. 

fran'ion,  n.  [Perh.  fr.  OF./Wu- 
gnant ,  p.  pr.  of  fraindre  to 
break.)  A  paramour ;  a  gay, 
idle  fellow;  a  loose  woman.  Obs. 
frank.  ±  franc. 


frank,  n.  The  common  Euro¬ 
pean  heron  ;  —  so  called  from  its 
note.  Dial.  Eng. 
frank,  n.  [From  frank  to  shut 
up,  to  feed.]  The  spurry.  Ohs. 
Frank,  n.  Francis.  [See  - a  ble.  I 
frank'a-ble  (frank'd-b’!),  a.  I 
frank  almonage.  =  frankal¬ 
moign.  [free  chase.  I 

frank'-chase',  n.  Eng.  Laic.  A  | 
frankelein.  franklin. 
frank'er,  n.  A  person  who 
franks  something,  as  a  letter, 
frank  '-fee',  n.  Eng.  Law .  Ten¬ 
ure  by  fee  simple,  or  land  so  held. 
frank'-fernY  .  n.  [A V.  franke 
ferine  (where  franke  is  fem.  of 
franc  free).  See  ntAKX  free; 
farm.]  O.  Eng.  Law.  A  tenure 
in  freehold  at  a  fixed  rent, 
frank 'fold',  n.  [frank  free  -f- 


fold,  v.]  Laic.  Faldage.  Ohs. 
frank  '-he  art  ed.  a.  Open-heart¬ 
ed.  -  frank -heart'ed  ne88.  ?j. 
frank'i-fy  (frfti)k'Y-fT),  r.  t. 
[  Frank  -f  -/}/.]  To  Frenchify, 
frank'in-censed  (-Yn-senst),  a. 
Perfumed  with  frankincense, 
frankincense  pine.  The  loblolly 
pine.  (frank.  I 

frank'ing.  p.  pr.  rn.  n.  of| 
frank'land-ite  ffrai)k'ldnd-It), 
n.  [After  Sir  Edward  Frank- 
lana  (1825-99),  English  chemist.] 
Min .  A  mineral  nearly  identical 
with  ulexite. 

frank'-law/,  n.  [frank  free  -f 
law .]  Eng.  Law.  I'he  law  or 
status  of  a  freeman,  esp.  the  lib¬ 
erty  of  beingsworn  in  the  courts, 
as  a  juror  or  witness.  Ohs. 
Frank-lin'i-an  (f  r  ft  i)  k-1  Yn'Y- 


rtn).  a.  Of.  pertaining  to,  or  fol¬ 
lowing.  Benjamin  Franklin 
(170f!-*K)).  —  n.  A  Franklinist. 
Frank-lin  i-a'na  (-Y-a'nd  ;  -ftn'- 
d),  n.  See  -ana. 

Frank-lin'ic  (-lln'lk),a.  Frank- 
linian. 

Franklinic  electricity.  Statical 

electricity.  See  ELECTRICITY. 
Frank'lih-ism(frfti)k'lYn-Yz’m), 
ii.  (See  Franklinic.]  1.  Elec. 
Statical  electricity. 

2.  Med.  Franklinization. 
Frank'lin-ist.  n.  A  follower  of 
Benjamin  Franklin,  esp.  in  his 
theory  of  electricity. 
Franklin-i-za'tiori  (-Y-za'shwn; 
-I-za'sh?7n),  n.  The  remedial  use 
of  static  electricity. 

Frank 'lin’s  plate.'  Elec.  =  ful¬ 
minating  PANE. 


ale,  senate,  c&re,  am,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofd ;  eve,  £vent,  find,  reefint,  maker;  ice,  III;  old,  obey,  orb,  ftdd,  s6ft,  connect ;  use,  unite,  urn,  up,  circiis,  menu  ; 

H  Foreign  Word.  Obsolete  Variant  of.  +  combined  with.  =  equals. 
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FREAK 


disguisedly,  sincerely,  candidly,  artlessly,  freely,  readily, 
unhesitatingly,  liberally,  willingly. 

Irank'mar  riage  (fr5i]k'm5r'Tj),  n.  [frank  free  +  mar¬ 
riage.']  Feud.  Law.  The  tenure  by  which  a  man  and  his 
wife  held  an  estate  granted  by  a  blood  relative  of  the  wife 
in  consideration  of  their  marriage  (whether  before  or  after 
it)  to  be  held  of  the  donor  by  the  issue  of  the  marriage  to 
not  less  than  the  fourth  generation  and  without  other  ser¬ 
vice  than  fealty;  —  called  also  liberum  maritagium.  It 
could  not  be  created  after  the  statute  of  Quia  Erupt  ores. 
frailk'ness,  n.  Quality  or  state  of  being  frank;  specif., 
that  disposition  or  character  which  impels  a  person  to  deal 
with  others  openly  or  without  reserve  ;  candor  ;  openness. 
frank'pledge7  (frSqk'plSj'),  n.  [frank  free  -f  pledge  ;  ap¬ 
parently  due  to  a  Norman  misunderstanding  of  AS .fripborh 
peace  surety,  as  free  surety.  Oxf.  E.  D.]  O.  Eng.  Law. 
The  system  or  condition  under  which,  with  certain  excep¬ 
tions,  each  male  member  of  a  tithing  of  12  years  of  age  or 
upwards  was  responsible  for  the  good  conduct  of,  and  for 
the  damage  done  by,  other  members  of  the  tithing;  also,  the 
member  himself,  or  the  tithing.  There  were  large  parts 
of  England  where  frankpledge  did  not  obtain.  The  sys¬ 
tem  was  enforced  by  the  gathering  and  inspection,  called 
view  of  frankpledge,  twice  a  year  of  all  the  men  who  ought 
to  be  in  frankpledge.  See  tithing. 
iran'tic  (frSn'tik),  a.  [ME.  frentik ,  f renet ik ,  OF.  frene - 
tique,  F.  frenetique ,  L.  phreneticus ,  fr.  Gr.  ^peviriKus.  See 
frenzy  ;  cf.  frenetic,  phrenetic.]  1.  Mentally  deranged  ; 
delirious  ;  insane  ;  violently  or  ravingly  mad.  Now  Rare. 
Sorrow,  and  grief  of  heart. 

Makes  him  speak  fondly,  like  a  frantic  man.  Shak. 
2.  Wildly  and  uncontrollably  moved  ;  transported  with 
rage  or  other  emotion  ;  frenzied  ;  raving  ;  furious ;  vio¬ 
lent  ;  wild  and  disorderly  ;  distracted. 

Torrents  of  frantic  abuse.  Macaulay. 

—  fran'ti-cal-ly  (frXn'tY-kal-Y),  adv.  —  fran'tic-ly  (-tik- 
1T),  adv.  —  fran'tic-ness,  ». 

trap  (fr5p),  v.  t.;  frapped  (frSpt);  frap'ping.  [F .  f rapper  to 
strike,  to  bind.  Cf.  affrap.]  1.  To  strike  ;  to  beat.  Obs. 

2.  Naut.  To  draw  tightly  together  ;  to  bind  with  a  view  to 
secure  and  strengthen,  as  a  vessel  by  passing  cables  around 
it  ;  to  tighten,  as  a  tackle  by  drawing  the  lines  together. 

3.  To  brace  by  drawing  together,  as  the  cords  of  a  drum. 

II  frap'pl'  (fra/pa'),  a.  [F.,  p.  p.  of  frapper  to  strike,  to 

chill.]  Iced  ;  frozen ;  artificially  cooled  ;  as,  wine  frappe. 

—  n.  A  frappd  mixture  or  beverage,  as  a  water  ice,  vari¬ 
ously  flavored,  frozen  soft  and  served  in  glasses. 

lrap'plng  (frSp'Yng),  n.  [From  frap.]  Naut.  A  lashing 
binding  a  thing  tightly  or  binding  things  together. 
Fra'ser-a  (fra'zer-d),  n.  [NL.,  after  John  Fraser ,  Eng. 
botanist.]  Bot.  A  small  genus  of  North  American  gentian- 
aceous  herbs  with  opposite  or  whorled  leaves  and  white, 
yellowish,  or  bluish  flowers  in  terminal  cymose  panicles. 
F.  carolinensis  of  the  eastern  United  States  is  the  Ameri¬ 
can  columbo  (seejinder  American). 

Fra'ser  fir  (fra'zer).  A  fir  ( Abies  fraseri )  of  the  southern 
Alleghenies,  related  to  the  balsam  fir,  but  more  graceful, 
frass  (fras),  n.  [G.  frass,  fr .fressen  to  devour.]  The  ref¬ 
use  or  excrement  left  by  insect  larvae, 
lra'ter  (fra'ter),  n.  [L.]  Lit.,  a  brother;  hence:  a  A 
friar.  Obs.  b  A  licensed  mendicant  begging  for  a  hospital. 
Obs.  Cant,  c  A  comrade. 

fra'ter,  n.  [ME.  fraitour ,  OF.  freitor ,  refraitor ,  refeilor. 
See  refectory.]  A  refectory  of  a  monastery.  Obs.  or  Hist. 
Ira-ter'nal  (frri-tGr'nal),  a.  [LL .  fraternalis,  fr.  L.  f  rater - 
nus ,  fr.  f rater  brother  :  cf.  F.  fratemel.  See  brother.] 

1.  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  involving,  brethren  ;  becoming  to 
brothers;  brotherly;  a a, fraternal  affection. 

2.  Designating,  like,  or  pertaining  to,  a  fraternal  society 
or  association  (see  below)  ;  as,  a  fraternal  order,  fraternal 
benefits,  fraternal  insurance,  etc. 

Syn,  —  See  brotherly. 

fraternal  Insurance,  insurance  provided  by  a  fraternal  soci¬ 
ety.  —  f.  society  or  association,  or,  less  commonly,  order,  a 
society  organized  for  the  pursuit  of  some  common  object 
by  working  together  in  brotherly  union  ;  specif.,  a  benefit 
society  organized  with  a  representative  form  of  govern¬ 
ment,  and  not  carried  on  for  profit,  and,  often,  consisting 
of  members  of  the  same  trade  or  occupation  or  allied  ones. 
See  benefit  society. 

fra-ter'nal-ism  (-Yz’m),  n.  Fraternal  state  or  feeling ; 
also,  the  theory,  practice,  or  advocacy  of  fraternal  societies. 

—  fra-ter'nal-ist,  n. 

fra-ter'nl-ty  (fra-tGr'iiY-tY),  n.  ;  pi.  -ties  (-tTz).  [F.frater- 
nite ,  L.  fraternitas.]  1.  State  of  being  brothers  or  a 
brother  ;  state  or  quality  of  being  fraternal,  or  brotherly  ; 
brotherhood  ;  brotherliness. 

2.  A  body  of  men  associated  for  their  common  interest, 
business,  or  pleasure  ;  a  brotherhood  ;  a  society  ;  specif.  : 
a  An  association  for  special  religious  purposes,  for  relieving 
the  si  .k  and  destitute,  etc.;  a  religious  or  ecclesiastical 
brotherhood,  b  A  fraternal  society,  association,  or  order. 
C  In  American  colleges  and  schools,  a  student  organiza¬ 
tion  for  social  and  more  or  less  serious  purposes,  preserv¬ 
ing,  usually,  secrecy  as  to  its  rites,  and  (usually)  compris¬ 
ing  affiliated  branches,  commonly  called  chapters,  in  differ¬ 
ent  institutions.  They  are  often  called  Greek-letter  fraterni¬ 
ties,  because  the  names  are  commonly  the  names  of  the  ini¬ 
tial  letters  of  words  forming  a  Greek  phrase.  They  are 


frank '-ten'ant,  n.  [See  frank 
free;  tenant.]  O.  Enq.  Law. 
One  who  holds  a  freehold  estate, 

or  frank'-ten'e-ment.  —  frank'- 
ten'ure,  n. 

fran'sey.  +  frenzy. 
fr&n'si-c&l.  d*  frenzical. 
fran'tic,  n.  [See  frantic,  a.] 
A  frantic  person.  Ohs. 
fran'zy.  Dial.  var.  of  frenzy. 
frapaille,  n.  [OF.]  Rabble.  Ohs. 
frape,  n.  [Cf.  frap.]  A  crowd  ; 
rabble.  Ohs. 

fraple,  r.  i.  [Cf.  OF .frapaillier, 
frapi liter,  to  strike,  to  grow  an¬ 
gry.]  To  bluBter ;  wrangle  ;  ar¬ 
gue.  Ohs.  —  frap 'ler,  n.  Ohs. 
fra'ry,  n.  [OF.  frane.]  Broth¬ 
erhood;  fraternity;  a  friary.  Ohs. 
F.  R.  A  S  Ahbr.  Fellow  of  the 
Royal  Asiatic  Society;  Fellow  of 
the  Royal  Astronomical  Society, 
fras'eoffriis'kd),  n.  [Sp.,  lit.,  a 
flask.]  See  measure. 
frase  t  fraz),  n.  Her.  =  frasier. 
frase(fraz).  Obs.  or  Scot.  var. 
or  ref.  sp.  of  phrase. 
fra  se  ol'o  gy.  Phraseology. 
Ref.  Sp. 


Fra'ser  Riv  er  salm'ont  fr8  '  :8r 

Theblueback  salmon, 
fra'sier  (fra'zhSr),  n.  [ F.  fra i- 
sier  strawberry  plant,  OF.  f ro¬ 
sier.)  Scot.  Her.  A  cinquefoil, 
fra'si  lah.  Var.  of  faksalah. 
ffask,  n.  [F.  f casque i]  A  trick  ; 
a  piece  of  deception.  Ohs. 
fra8t.  ■]•  fra  ist. 
fratch  (frach),  v.  i.  To  dis¬ 
pute  ;  wrangle  ;  scold.  —  n.  A 
dispute;  a  falling  out:  a  quar¬ 
rel.  —  fratch 'er,  n.  All  Dial. 
Enq. 

fratched  (frdcht),  p.  a.  Quarrel¬ 
some  ;  unfriendly  ;  of  a  horse, 
restive  ;  vicious.  Dial.  Enq. 
fratch'eous  (frach 'ms),  fratch '- 
et-y.  fratch'y,  a.  Cross  ;  quar¬ 
relsome  :  scolding.  Dial.  Enq. 
frate.  Obs.  or  dial.  Eng.  pret.  of 

FRET. 

||  fra'te  (fra'ta),  n.;  pi.  frati 
(-te).  [It.  Cf.  fra  brother.] 
Friar  ;  —  often  used  as  a  title. 

Fra-ter'cu-la(frd-tOr'kf)-ld),  n. 

[NL.]  The  genus  consisting  of 

the  typical  puffins. 

frater  house.  A  refectory. 


also  known  as  secret  societies,  but  this  phrase  also  includes 
similar  student  organizations  confined  to  one  institution. 
3.  Men  of  the  same  class,  profession,  occupation,  char¬ 
acter,  or  tastes. 

With  what  terms  of  respect  knaves  and  sots  will  speak  of  their 
o  w  n  fra  tern  ity  !  South . 

frat  er  nl-za'tion  (frSt'er-nY-za'shun  ;  -ni-za'shun),  n.  [Cf. 

F.  fraternisation.]  A  fraternizing  ;  fraternal  state, 
frat'er-nlze  (frSt'er-niz  ;  fra'ter- ;  277),  v.  i.;  frat'er-nized 
(-nfzd) ;  frat'er-niz'ing  (-niz'Yng).  [Cf.  F .  fratemiser.] 
To  associate  or  hold  fellowship  as  brothers,  or  as  men  of 
like  occupation  or  character  ;  to  have  brotherly  feelings, 
frat'er-nlze,  v.  t.  To  bring  into  fellowship  or  brotherly 
sympathy.  “  Fraternizing  the  two  nations.”  Burke. 
Frat  i  cel'll  (fr&t'Y-sel'Y  ;  It.  frii'te-chSl'le),  n.  pi.  [It., 
fraticelli ,  lit.,  little  brothers,  dim.  fr.  frate  brother,  L. 
frater.]  Eccl.  Hist.  Any  of  a  number  of  obscure  heretical 
medieval  sects ;  specif.,  a  sect  of  seceders  from  the  Fran¬ 
ciscan  Order  in  Italy,  which  had  been  authorized  by  Pope 
Celestine  V.  in  121)4,  but  which  later,  resisting  dissolution  by 
Pope  Boniface  VIII.,  repudiated  the  popes  and  the  church 
as  apostate.  They  maintained  the  necessity  of  absolute 
poverty,  claimed  to  be  exempt  from  sin,  and  hence  re¬ 
jected  penitence,  the  sacraments,  etc.  By  the  15th  cen¬ 
tury  persecution  by  the  Inquisition  had  put  an  end  to  them, 
frat'rl-cld  al  (frSt'rY-sid'al ;  fra'trY-;  277),  a.  Of  or  per¬ 
taining  to  fratricide;  of  the  nature  of  fratricide, 
frat'rl  clde  (-sid),  n.  [L.  fratricidium  a  brother’s  murder, 
ir.fratncida  a  brother’s  murderer  ;  frater,  fratris,  brother 
+  caedere  to  kill:  cf.  F.  fratricide.]  1.  Act  of  one  who 
murders  or  kills  his  own  brother  or  his  own  sister. 

2.  [L.  fratricida:  cf.  F.  fratricide.]  One  who  murders 
or  kills  his  own  brother  or  his  own  sister, 
fra'try  (fra'trY),  fra'ter-y  (fra'ter-Y),  n. ;  pi.  -tries  (-trTz), 
-teries  (-Tz).  [See  frater  a  refectory.]  A  refectory  ;  a 
frater  house.  Obs.  or  Hist. 


fra'try,  n.  ;  pi.  fratries  (-trTz).  [LL .fratria,  fr.  L.  frater 
brother.]  A  fraternity  ;  also,  a  friary.  Obs.  or  Hist. 
fraud  (fr6d),  n.  [F.  fraude,  L.  fraus,  fraudis.']  1.  Qual¬ 
ity  of  being  deceitful ;  deception  deliberately  practiced 
with  a  view  to  gaining  an  unlawful  or  unfair  advantage  ; 
deceitfulness  ;  deceit ;  trickery. 

2.  Law.  An  intentional  perversion  of  truth  for  the  purpose 
of  inducing  another  in  reliance  upon  it  to  part  with  some 
valuable  thing  belonging  to  him,  or  to  surrender  a  legal 
right ;  a  false  representation  of  a  matter  of  fact  (whether 
by  words  or  conduct,  by  false  or  misleading  allegations,  or 
by  concealment  of  that  which  should  have  been  disclosed) 
which  deceives  and  is  intended  to  deceive  another  so  that 
he  shall  act  upon  it  to  his  legal  injury.  Often  called 
actual  fraud,  or  fraud  in  fact.  In  equity  law  the  term  fraud 
has  a  wider  sense,  and  includes  all  acts,  omissions,  or  con¬ 
cealments  by  which  one  person  obtains  an  advantage 
against  conscience  over  another,  or  which  equity  or  pub¬ 
lic  policy  forbids  as  being  to  another’s  prejudice,  as  acts 
in  violation  of  relations  of  trust  and  confidence.  This  is 
often  called  constructive,  or  legal,  or  equitable,  fraud,  or  fraud 
In  equity.  Whether  a  fraud  has  been  practiced  in  any  case 
is  a  conclusion  of  law  ;  the  allegation  of  it  must  consist  of 
a  statement  of  the  facts  constituting  it.  Cf.  deceit. 

3.  The  means  by  which  deceit  is  practiced  ;  an  artifice  by 
which  the  right  or  interest  of  another  is  injured  ;  an  inju¬ 
rious  stratagem  ;  a  deceptive  device  ;  a  trick. 

4  One  that  practices  fraud;  one  who  perpetrates  a  fraud  ; 
a  fraudulent  person  or  thing  ;  a  cheat ;  impostor  ;  humbug  ; 
as,  that  man  is  a  fraud  ;  the  play  was  a  fraud.  Colloq. 

5.  State  of  being  defrauded  or  beguiled.  Obs.  Milton 
Syn.  —  Deception,  deceit,  guile,  subtlety,  craft;  wile, 
sham,  circumvention,  stratagem,  trick,  imposition,  cheat, 
fraud'lul  (frOd'fdbl),  a.  Full  of  fraud  ;  trickish  ;  treach¬ 
erous;  fraudulent. —  fraud'ful-ly,  adv. 
fraud'u-lence  (frSd^u-lgns),  n.  [L.  fraudulentia :  cf.  OF. 
fraudulence.]  Quality  or  state  of  being  fraudulent ;  de¬ 
liberate  deceit ;  trickishness. 

fraud'U  len-cy  (-12n-sY),  n. ;  pi.  -cies  (-sTz).  Fraudu¬ 
lence  ;  also,  a  fraudulent  act  ;  a  fraud, 
fraud'u-lent  (-12nt),  a.  [L.  fraudulenlus,  fr.  fraus, 
fraudis,  fraud  :  cf.  F.  fraudulent.]  1.  Using  fraud ; 
tricky  ;  deceitful ;  dishonest. 

2.  Characterized  by,  founded  on,  or  proceeding  from, 
fraud;  of  the  nature  of  fraud  ;  as,  a  fraudident bargain. 

The  essentials  of  a  fraudulent  representation,  according  to 
English  law,  are  that  it  is:  (1)  untrue  in  fact ;  (2)  made  with 
knowledge  of  its  untruth,  or  without  belief  in  its  truth,  or  with 
recklessness  as  to  its  truth  or  falsehood  ;  (3)  made  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  inducing  another  to  act  upon  it.  It  seems  not  to  he  ma¬ 
terial  that  the  maker  ol  the  statement  should  know  it  to  be  un 
true,  or  should  have  an  interest  in  its  being  acted  on,  or  have  any 
wicked  wish  to  injure.  Nor  need  the  statement  be  addressed 
specially  to  the  person  who  suffers.  T.  E.  Holland. 

3.  Obtained  or  performed  by  artifice. 

Syn.  —  Deceitful,  fraudful,  guileful,  crafty,  wily,  cun¬ 
ning,  subtle,  deceiving,  cheating,  deceptive,  insidious, 
treacherous,  dishonest,  designing.  See  fallacious. 
fraudulent  conveyance.  Law,  a  conveyance  made  in  fraud  of 
others’  rights ;  specif.,  a  conveyance  made  without  ade¬ 
quate  consideration  in  violation  of  the  rights  of  creditors, 
fraught  (frfit),  n.  [ME.  fraught,  fraght ;  akin  to  Dan. 
fragt,  Sw.  frakt,  D.  vracht,  G.  fracht,  cf.  OHG  freht  earn¬ 
ings,  reward  ;  peril,  from  a  pref.  corresponding  to  E .for- 


frat  er-nal'i-ty,  n  Brotherhood. 
Rare.  [nal.I 

fra-ter'nal-ly,  adv.  of  frater-| 
frat'er-nate  ( frHt'5r-nat),  v  i. 
To  fraternize.  Rare. 
frat  er-na'tion  (-n  a's  h  n  n), 
frat'er-nism  (-nYz’m),  n.  Frat¬ 
ernization.  Rare. 
frat'er-niz'er  (frfit'Sr-nTz'er),??. 
One  that  fraternizes, 
fra'ter-y.  n.  =  1st  fratry. 
Frati-cel'li-anffr&t'T-sifi'i-tfn), 
n.  One  of  the  Fraticelli. 
Fra'tres  Ar-va'les  (fra'trez  ar- 
vii'lez).  SeeARVAi„a. 
fra'tri-age  (fra'trY-Rj),  or  fra'- 
trage  (fra'trilj  ;  frftt'ritj),  n. 
[L.  frater  a  brother  ;  cf.  LL. 
fratriagium .]  Law.  A  sharing 
of  an  inheritance  among  broth¬ 
ers,  or  brothers’  kin  ;  also,  a 
vounger  brother’s  share.  Obs. 
Frat  ri-cel'li  (fr&t'rY-slfl'I),  n. 
pi  [LL.]  =  Fraticelli. 

Frau  (frou),  n. ;  pi.  Frauen 
frou'en).  [G.  Cf.  frow  wom¬ 
an.]  In  Germany,  a  woman  ; 
a  married  woman  :  a  wife  ;  —  as 
a  title,  equiv.  to  Mrs.,  Madam. 


fraud,  >■.  t.  [  L.  fraud ai  To 
defraud  ;  to  keep  or  get  by 
fraud.  Obs.  —  fraud  'er,  //.  Ohs. 
fraud'e-lous,  a.  [Y.fraudule vj\] 
Fraudulent.  Obs*  —  fraud'e- 
lous-ly.  ai/v.  Obs. 
fraud'less.  a.  See  -less. — 
fraud'less-ly,  adv.  —  fraud 'less- 
ness,  n.  Julknt.I 

fraud 'u-lent-ly,  adv.  of  fraud-| 
fraud'u-lent-ness,  n.  See -ness. 
fraught 'age  (frot'flj),  n. 
Freightage  Obs.  or  Archaic. 
Frau  Hol'le  (frou'  hOl'C).  [G.] 
See  1 1  old  a. 

||  Frau'lein  (froi'lTn),  n.  sinq.  !r 
pi.  [O.,  dim.  of  J'ran  woman. 
See  Frau.]  In  Germany,  a 
young  lady :  an  unmarried  wom¬ 
an  ;  —  ns  a  title,  equiv.  to  Miss. 
fraunch,  v.  t.  6r  ?.  To  devour  ; 
to  feed  ravenously.  Obs. 
fraunches  +  franchise. 

I  fraus  est  ce-la're  frau'dem. 
L.J  It  is  fraud  to  conceal  a 
rand. 

|i  fraus  pl'a.  [L.]  Pious  fraud, 
fraward.  +  froward. 
frawd.  4*  fraud. 


-f-  the  root  of  E.  own.  Cf.  freight.]  Freight  ;  a  cargo  ; 
a  load  ;  a  burden  ;  as,  Scot.,  a  fraught  of  water,  i,  e.,  two 
bucketfuls.  Obs.  or  Scot.  Shak. 

fraught  (fr6t),  v.  t.;  fraught'ed  or  fraught;  fraught'ing. 
[Akin  to  Dan .  fragte,  Sw.  frakta,  D.  bevrachten ,  G.  frach- 
ten,  ci.  OHG.  Jrehton  to  deserve.  See  fraught,  71.]  1.  To 
freight ;  load  ;  lade  ;  burden.  Obs. 

2.  To  transport  as  freight ;  to  freight.  Obs.  Scot. 

3.  To  fill ;  supply  ;  equip.  Obs.  or  Archaic. 
fraught,  a.  Freighted;  laden  ;  filled  ;  stored;  charged; 

big  or  teeming  (with). 

Enterprises/roucrAt  with  world-wide  benefits.  1.  Taylor. 
Fraun'ho  fer  lines  iiroun'ho-fer).  Physics.  The  lines  of 
the  spectrum  ;  esp.  and  properly,  the  dark  lines  of  the  so¬ 
lar  spectrum,  so  called  because  first  accurately  observed 
by  Joseph  von  Fraunhofer,  a  Bavarian  optician.  Most  of 
the  lines  are  due  to  the  vapors  of  familiar  elements,  as  the 
C  and  F  lines  to  hydrogen,  the  Dj  and  D2  lines  to  sodium, 
the  H  and  K  lines  to  calcium,  etc.  See  spectrum. 
frav'a-shi'  (frSv'a-shi'),  n.  [Avestan  fravashay.]  In  Per¬ 
sian  religion,  a  being  forming  a  kind  of  spiritual  double  or 
genius  of  each  individual.  The  fravashis  of  the  dead  were 
supposed  to  have  power  over  natural  productiveness,  and 
they  were  propitiated  with  offerings  of  food  and  clothing. 
But  the  living  as  well  as  the  dead  possessed  their  fravashis 
(cf.  the  Roman  genius),  as  did  also  animals  and  even  inan¬ 
imate  beings  and  the  unborn  generations.  Cf.  feroher. 

The  fravashi,  or  protecting  angel,  is  the  heavenly  image  of 
man,  his  prototype  or  archetype  in  the  presence  of  Auhrmazd 
[Ormazd]  ;  it  guides  the  human  soul  as  spiritual  helper. 

v  A.  V.  W.  Jackson  (trans.), 

frax'in  (frSk'sTn),  n.  [From  Fraxinus.]  Chem.  A  bitter 
crystalline  glucoside,  Cir,H180,n,  found  in  the  bark  of  the 
ash  (Fraxinus),  the  horse-chestnut,  etc.  On  hydrolysis  it 
yields  glucose  and  frax'e-tln  (frSk'se-tln),  C10HftO5. 
frax  i  nel'la  (frSk/sT-nSl'd),  n.  [NL.  dim.  ;  — alluding  to 
its  ashlike  leaves :  cf.  F.  fraxinelle.  See  Fraxinus.]  A 
perennial  rutaceous  herb  ( Dictamnus  albus),  with  pinnate 
leaves  and  white  flowers,  which  exhale  an  inflammable 
vapor  in  hot  weather  ;  — often  called  gas  plant. 

Frax'i  nus  (frSk'sT-ims),  n.  [L.,  the  ash  tree.]  Bot.  A 
genus  of  oleaceous  trees,  the  ashes,  natives  of  the  north 
temperate  zone.  They  are  distinguished  by  the  opposite 
pinnate  leaves  and  small  diclinous  flowers  followed  by  sa¬ 
maras  or  winged  fruits.  The  species  are  important  both 
as  timber  and  as  shade  trees.  See  ash. 
fray  (fra),  n.  [Abbr.  fr.  affray .]  1.  Apprehension  ; 

dread  ;  fright ;  terror  ;  panic.  Obs.  or  Scot. 

2.  A  commotion  or  tumult ;  affray;  broil;  contest;  com¬ 
bat  ;  fight.  “  Who  began  this  bloody  fray  f  ”  Shak. 

Syn.  —  See  contest. 

fray,  v.t.  ;  frayed (frad) ;  fray'ing.  [See  fray  contest; 
cf.  affray.]  1.  To  frighten  ;  terrify  ;  alarm.  Archaic. 

What  frays  ye,  that  were  wont  to  comfort  me  affrayed  ?  Spenser. 
2  To  disperse  ;  dissipate.  Archaic. 

3.  To  make  an  assault  or  raid  on  ;  to  attack  ;  assail.  Obs 
fray,  V.  i.  1.  To  excite  fear  or  alarm.  Obs. 

2  To  be  frightened  or  alarmed.  Obs. 

3.  To  brawl  ;  to  f. ght ;  attack.  Obs.  or  Archaic. 
fray,  v.  t.  [OF.  freier,  fraier,  to  rub,  F.  J layer,  L.  fricare. 
See  friction.]  1.  To  rub;  to  wear,  wear  off,  or  wear 
into  shreds,  by  rubbing ;  to  fret,  as  cloth  ;  to  ravel ;  as,  a 
deer  frays  his  head  to  remove  the  velvet. 

2.  To  bruise  ;  also,  to  deflower.  Obs.  Oxf.  E.  D. 

3.  To  lay  out  ;  to  clear  or  cut,  as  a  path.  A  Gallicism. 
fray,  v.  i.  1.  To  rub. 

2  To  wear  out  or  into  shreds;  to  suffer  injury  by  rub¬ 
bing,  as  when  the  threads  of  a  fabric  wear  off  so  that  the 
cross  threads  are  loose  ;  to  ravel ;  as,  the  cloth  frays  badly. 

A  suit  of  frayed  magnificence.  Tennyson. 

3.  To  collide  ;  clash.  Obs. 
fray,  n.  A  fraying  or  place  injured  by  rubbing, 
fray'ing,  n.  1.  Act  of  rubbing  or  wearing  off. 

2  That  which  is  frayed  off  ;  specif.  :  a  The  velvet  which 
a  deer  frays  from  his  antlers,  b  Pieces  of  fabric  worn  off. 
fraz'zle  (frSz'T),  v.  t.  i. ;  fraz'zled  (-’Id)  ;  fraz'zlino 
(-ling).  [Cf.  G.  faseln,  and  E.  fray  to  rub.]  To  fray  ; 
to  wear  or  pull  into  tatters  or  tag  ends;  to  tatter.  Dial. 
Eng.  &  U.  S. 

fraz'zle, ».  Act  or  result  of  frazzling  ;  state  or  quality  of 
being  frazzled;  tag  end;  frayed-out  end.  Dial.  Eng.  £•  U.  S. 

My  fingers  are  all  scrotched  to  frazzles  Kipling. 
Gordon  had  sent  word  to  Lee  that  he  “  hud  fought  his  corps  to 
a  frazzle."  Nicolay  tr  Hay  ( Life  of  Lincoln). 

freak  (frek),  v.  t. ;  freaked  (frekt) ;  freak'ing.  [See 
freak  a  fancy.]  To  variegate;  checker;  streak.  Rare. 

Freaked  with  many  a  mingled  hue.  Thomson. 

freak,  n.  [Perh.  fr  ME  .frek  bold,  quick,  AS  .free  bold, 
greedy;  cf.  AS.  frician  to  dance.  Cf.  freck,  a.]  1.  A 

sudden  causeless  change  or  turn  of  the  mind  ;  a  whim  or 
fancy  ;  a  capricious  prank  ;  a  vagary  or  caprice. 

She  is  restless  and  peevish,  and  sometimes  in  a  freak  will  in¬ 
stantly  change  her  habitation.  Spectator. 

2.  Freakish  quality  or  disposition  ;  whimsicality ;  caprice. 
Freak ,  fantasticality,  emotional  exuberance.  W.  C.  Brownell 

3.  The  product  of  freakish  thought  or  action  ;  an  irregular 
or  abnormal  product  of  some  process,  or,  specif.,  of  the 
laws  of  nature  ;  a  freak  of  nature,  or  lusus  naturae  ;  mon¬ 
strosity  (cf.  sport,  mutation).  Specif.,  an  abnormal  per¬ 
son  publicly  exhibited. 

Syn.  —  Whim,  vagary,  crotchet,  sport.  See  caprice. 


frawn  (fr6n),w.  [Jr.  fraochdn.) 
The  bilberry,  1.  Ireland. 
frax 'e-tin  (fr  &k's£-t  Y  n),  n. 
Chem.  See  frax  in. 
fray  ( fra).  Obs.,  Scot.,  or  dial. 
Eng.  var.  of  fro. 
fray,  v.  t.  [Cf.  OF  frater.  See 
defray,  v.  f.]  To  defray.  Obs. 
fray 'bug',  n.  A  bogy;  bugbear; 
scarecrow.  Obs 
frayed  (frad),  pret.  Sr  p.  p.  of 
fray.—  fray'ed-ly,«r/r.—  fray'- 
ed-ness.  n.  [of  frail. I 

frayel.  Obs.  or  dial.  Eng-  var.  | 
fray'er,  n.  Brawler  ;  fighter. 
Obs.  [  Obs  I 

fray 'men  t.  n.  A  fray;  broil.  I 
frayn  (fran),  frayne,  v.  t.  Sr  *• 
[A  S.fregnan,  friqnan.  J  To  ask, 
or  ask  for  ;  to  inquire,  or  inquire 
of.  Obs.,  Scot.,  or  Dial.  Enq. 
frayne,  n.  [OF.  /Vaisne,  Y.  frene. 
\j.frarinus.'\  An  ash  tree.  Obs. 
fraze.  n.  Her.  =  frasier. 

II  fra-zll' (frlt-zYl '),?/.  [Cf.Can. 
F.  frasil  snow  floating  in  the 
water,  F.  fraisil  cinders.]  An¬ 
chor  ice.  Canada  if  North.  U.  S. 
P.  R.  C.  I  Abbr.  Fellow  of  the 


Royal  Colonial  Institute. 

F.  It.  C.  0.  Abbr.  Fellow  of  the 
Royal  College  of  Organists. 

F-  R.  C.  P.  Abbr.  Fellow  of  the 
Royal  College  of  Physicians. 

F.  It.  C-  P.  E.  Abbr.  Fellow  of 
theRoyal  College  of  Physicians, 
Edinburgh. 

F.  R.  C.  P.  I.  Abbr.  Fellow  of 
the  Royal  College  of  Physicians, 
Ireland. 

F.  R.  C.  S.  Ahbr.  Fellow  of  the 
Royal  College  of  Surgeons. 

F.  R.  C-  S.  E.  Abbr.  Fellow  of 
the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons, 
Edinburgh. 

F.  R.  C.  S.  I.  Abbr.  Fellow  of 
the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons, 
Ireland. 

Fr  -Cu.  Abbr.  Fracto-cumulus. 
F.  R.  C.  V.  S.  Abbr  Fellow  of 
the  Royal  College  of  Veterinary 
Surgeons. 

fre  f  free.  [of  fro.i 

fre  (fre).  Obs.  or  dial.  Eng.  var. 
Fr.  E.  Abbr.  French  Elfs. 
Fre'a  (fra'ii),  n.  Teut.  Myth. 
=  Frigg.  So  called  in  the  leg¬ 
endary  history  of  the  Lombards. 


f<fod,  foot ;  out,  oil ;  chair  ;  go  ;  sing,  113k  ;  *feen,  thin  ;  naUire,  verdure  (250) ;  K  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144)  ;  boN  ;  yet ;  zh  —  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Guidjl 
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freak  (frek),  v.  i.  To  do  freakish  acts ;  to  sport ;  frolic.  R. 
freakish,  a.  1.  Full  of  freaks;  apt  to  change  the  mind 
suddenly  ;  whimsical ;  capricious  ;  queer. 

Freakish  when  well,  and  fretful  when  she  *6  sick.  Pope. 

2.  Of  the  nature  of  a  freak  ;  curious. 

—  freakish  ly,  adv.  —  freak'ish  ness,  n. 
freak'y(frek'I),a..  FREAK'i-ER(-T-er);  freak'i-est.  Freakish, 
freck  (fr6k),  frack  (frak),  a.  [AS.  free,  akin  to  G .  frech 
insolent,  Icel.  frekr  greedy,  Goth.  faihu-/n&s  avaricious.] 
Obs.,  Scot.,  or  Dial.  Eng.  1.  Ready;  eager;  desirous; 
bold ;  forward. 

2.  Strong;  stout;  lusty;  hale, 
freck  (frSk),  v.  t.  [Cf.  freak,  n.,  freckle.]  Tochecker; 
diversify ;  dapple.  Rare  &  Poetic. 

The  painted  windows, /recking  gloom  with  glow.  Lowell. 
freckTe  (frek'’l),  n.  [ME.  f reken,  frekne  ;  cf.  Icel.  f rek¬ 
nur,  pi.,  Sw .  fraknar,  Dan .fregner.']  1.  A  small  yellow¬ 
ish  or  brownish  spot  in  the  skin,  particularly  on  the  face, 
neck,  or  hands ;  lentigo. 

2.  Any  small  spot  or  discoloration.  Evelyn. 

freckle,  v.  t.  ;  freck'led  (-*ld) ;  freck'ling  (-ling).  To 
sprinkle  or  mark  with  freckles  or  small  spots  ;  to  spot, 
freckle,  v.  i.  1.  To  make  small  spots. 

2.  To  become  covered  or  marked  with  freckles, 
freckled  (frgk'ld),  p.  a.  1.  Marked  with  freckles; 
spotted;  speckled;  dappled;  variegated.  “  The  freckled 
trout.”  Dry  den. 

2.  Like,  or  of  the  nature  of,  a  freckle.  Lev.  xiii.  39. 
freckling,  j>.  pr.  ti*  vb.  n.  of  freckle.  Specif.,  vb.  n.,  a  spot 
or  marking  like  a  freckle,  or  such  markings  collectively, 
freckly  (frSk'lt),  a.  Full  of,  or  marked  with,  freckles  ; 
sprinkled  with  spots ;  freckled. 

free  (fre),  a.  ;  fre'er  (-er) ;  fre'est.  [ME.  fre,  freo,  AS. 
freo,  freoh,  frl ;  akin  to  D.  vrij,  OS.  &  OHG.  fri,  Q.frei, 
Icel./rf,  Sw.  &  Dan.  fri,  Goth,  freis ,  and  also  to  Skr.  priya 
beloved,  dear,  fr.  pri  to  love,  Goth,  frijon  to  love.  The 
meaning  is  due  to  its  application  to  members  of  the  family 
as  opposed  to  slaves.  Cf.  affray,  belfry,  Friday, 
friend,  frith  inclosure.]  1.  Not  subject  to  an  arbitrary 
external  power  or  authority  ;  not  held  in  a  state  of  bond¬ 
age  nor  compelled  to  render  obedience  or  service  on  un¬ 
equal  or  unreasonable  terms ;  independent  ;  specif.  :  a 
Not  in  the  condition  of  a  slave  or  serf  ;  not  held  in  invol¬ 
untary  servitude  or  as  the  property  of  another  ;  possessed 
of  the  freedom  of  action  and  the  legal  and  political  rights 
of  a  citizen  ;  as,  a  free  negro  ;  the  slaves  became  free,  b 
Not  subject  to  a  parent  or  guardian  ;  not  under  guardian¬ 
ship,  manus,  or  potestas  ;  as,  a  youth  who  becomes  of  age 
is  a  free  citizen,  c  Not  under  an  arbitrary  or  despotic 
government ;  subject  only  to  fixed  laws  which  defend  from 
encroachments  upon  natural  or  acquired  rights  ;  enjoy¬ 
ing  civil  and  political  liberty  ;  as,  free  citizens ;  a  free 
people,  d  Enjoying  political  independence;  having  sov¬ 
ereign  rights ;  as,  a, free  city  or  nation. 

2.  Of  the  nature  of,  pert,  to,  or  characteristic  of,  that 
which  is  free,  or  independent  ;  specif. :  a  Of,  pert,  to, 
characterized  by,  or  produced  by,  free  men  or  freedom, 
as  disting,  from  slaves  or  slavery;  as,  free  labor;  a  free 
Btate  ;  free  cotton,  b  Characteristic  of  free  men  ;  hence, 
Obs .,  born  and  bred  well ;  noble  ;  gentle  ;  magnanimous  ; 
honorable  ;  generous,  c  Of  a  state,  government,  institu¬ 
tions,  etc.,  defending  individual  rights  against  encroach¬ 
ment  ;  assuring  or  maintaining  individual  liberty,  or  main¬ 
tained  by  a  free  people  ;  not  arbitrary  or  despotic  ;  as, 
autocratic  institutions  may  be  capable  of  justice,  but  they 
can  never  be  free,  d  Law.  (1)  O.  Eng.  Law.  Of  or  be¬ 
longing  to  a  man  who  was  called  free  ;  certain  ;  not  preca¬ 
rious  ;  —  the  opposite  of  base  ;  as,  free  service  ;  free  socage. 

At  common  law  .  .  .  the  contrast  between  fret  land  and  servile 
land  resolves  itself  into  a  contrast  between  precarious  occupation 
and  proprietary  right.  P.  Vinogradoff. 

(2)  Freehold  ;  —  said  of  land  or  property  in  it.  Obsoles. 

3.  Not  subject  to  some  particular  authority  or  obligation  ; 

enjoying  a  special  privilege,  immunity,  or  the  like ;  ex¬ 
empt  or  released,  as  from  a  tax,  jurisdiction,  duty,  etc.  ; 
hence,  exempt  or  released  from  any  onerous  condition  or 
obligation  ;  as  .free  from  pain  or  disease ;  to  be  duty  free  ; 
to  have  one’s  time  free.  Matt,  xxvii.  26. 

Free  from  the  obligations  of  their  treu.ies.  Bp.  Burnet. 

4.  Hence,  in  specific  and  derived  uses  :  a  Invested  with  a 
particular  freedom  or  franchise ;  enjoying  certain  immu¬ 
nities  or  privileges ;  admitted  to  special  rights  ;  permitted 
to  have  the  use  ;  —  usually  followed  by  of. 

He  therefore  makes  all  birds,  of  every  sect, 

Free  of  his  farm.  Dt'yden. 

I  am  . .  .free  both  of  the  Catholic  and  Protestant  parties.  Scott, 
b  Law.  Individual  and  exclusive  in  nature,  the  opposite 
of  common  ;  —  said  of  certain  franchises  ;  as,  a  free  fishery 
(see  fishery)  ;  a  free  warren,  etc.  c  Not  belonging  to  a 
trade  union  or  labor  organization  ;  working  amicably  with 
others  whether  unionists  or  not ;  done  by  nonunionists ; 
as,  a  free  laborer  ;  free  labor,  d  Having  no  trade  restric¬ 
tions  ;  permitted  to  carry  on  commerce  of  any  kind  and  in 
any  place  ;  open  for  commercial  purposes  to  all ;  without, 
or  exempt  from  liability  to,  duty,  tax,  or  toll ;  as,  a  free 
port,  ship,  road,  or  river;  a. free  zone,  o  Given  or  furnished 
without  cost  or  payment ;  free  of  charge,  or  the  like  ; 
gratuitous ;  open  to  common  or  public  use  without  com¬ 
pensation  ;  as,  free  admission  ;  a.  free  pass  or  seat. 

Those  goods  are  .free  which  are  not  appropriated  and  are  af¬ 
forded  by  nature  without  requiring  the  effort  of  man. 

A/recl  Marshall. 

6.  Not  determined  by  anything  beyond  its  own  nature  or 
being  ;  not  necessitated  by  an  external  cause  or  agency  ; 
choosing  or  capable  of  choosing  for  itself  ;  as,  a  free  agent ; 
free  will ;  free  choice.  Cf.  will.  Hence,  not  unduly  in¬ 
fluenced  ;  spontaneous  or  independent ;  as,  to  leave  one 
to  a  free  decision  ;  to  act  according  to  one’s  free  desires. 

That  which  has  the  power,  or  not  the  power,  to  operate,  is  that 
alone  which  is  or  is  not  free.  Locke. 

6.  Not  held  in  forcible  restraint ;  not  confined,  restrained, 
or  restricted;  specif.:  a  Of  persons  or  animals:  Not 


bound,  confined,  imprisoned,  or  detained  by  force;  at  lib¬ 
erty  in  respect  of  movement ;  as,  the  prisoner  was  set  free; 
cattle  left  free  to  range,  b  Of  actions  and  movements  or 
that  which  acts  or  moves  :  Not  impeded,  hampered,  or  re¬ 
stricted  in  respect  of  its  natural  operation ;  loose  ;  unfet¬ 
tered  ;  as,  he  got  his  hand  free  of  the  shackle  ;  the  free 
end  of  a  mooring  rope. 

7.  Not  united  or  combined  with  anything  else  ;  separated  ; 
dissevered  ;  unattached  ;  as,  a  free  caryatid  ;  specif. :  a 
Zool.  Not  permanently  attached  ;  able  to  move  about,  b 
Rot.  Distinct ;  separate  ;  not  united  ;  —  said  of  the  floral 
whorls  with  reference  to  each  other,  of  stipules,  etc. ;  as, 
a  calyx  free  from  the  ovary,  c  C/iem.  Uncombined  ;  as, 
free  carbonic  acid  gas;  free  oxygen.  Cf.  fixed,  d  Easily 
or  readily  worked  or  wrought ;  of  loose  texture  ;  lacking 
cohesiveness,  as  sand.  Cf.  freestone,  e  Mech.  Capable 
of  moving  or  turning  in  any  direction  ;  having  six  degrees 
of  freedom  (see  under  degree)  ;  —  said  of  a  body  or  par¬ 
ticle  not  supported  in  any  way. 

8.  Not  obstructed  ;  open  ;  clear  ;  unimpeded. 

That  the  word  of  the  Lord  may  ha xefree  course.  1  Thess.  iii.  1. 

9.  Hence,  not  held  to  strict  form  or  narrow  limitations ; 
having  or  allowing  considerable  latitude,  as  of  form,  ex¬ 
pression,  qualification,  etc.  ;  specif.,  a  Departing  more  or 
less  from  the  normal  or  established  form  ;  disregarding 
strict  laws  of  composition ;  irregular  ;  as,  free  verse  ;  a  free 
fantasia,  b  Departing  more  or  less  from  faithfulness  to 
the  original,  as  a  copy ;  not  literal  or  exact  ;  as,  a  free 
translation,  c  Allowable  ;  permitted  ;  of  a  competition 
or  contest,  without  restrictions  as  to  contestants,  open  ;  as, 
it  is  free  for  him  to  think  so  ;  a./ree-for-all  race. 

10.  Devoid;  without;  void;  [also,  outside;  beyond;  — 
followed  b y  from  or  of,  or  often  used  in  composition  ;  as, 
to  be  free  of  a  burden  ;  a  sea  free  of  ice  ;  fancy  -free. 

Luckily  we  are  free  of  Dublin,  and  there  is  nothing  around  us 
hut  green  fields  and  fine  trees.  Scott. 

11.  Naut.  Favorable; — said  of  a  wind  blowing  from  a 
direction  more  than  six  points  from  straight  ahead. 

12.  Phon.  a  Standing  in  an  open  syllable  ;  —  said  of  vow¬ 
els.  b  Not  fixed  ;  variable  ;  —  said  of  word  accent. 

In  the  Indo-European  parent  speech  the  accent  was  free;  that 
is,  it  might  rest  on  any  part  of  a  word.  .  .  .  This  free  accent  of 
the  parent  speech  is  best  preserved  in  Sanskrit,  somewhat  less 
perfectly  in  Greek.  O.  F ■  Emerson. 

13.  Of  or  pertaining  to,  characteristic  of,  or  natural  to, 
one  that  is  released  from  restraint;  hence,  in  various  senses, 
denoting  unconstrained  or  uncontrolled  action ;  as :  a 
Ready ;  eager  ;  acting  or  made  voluntarily  or  spontane¬ 
ously  ;  spontaneous ;  as,  a  free  offer,  b  Not  close  or  par¬ 
simonious  ;  liberal ;  open-handed  ;  lavish  ;  done  out  of 
generosity  ;  not  gained  by  importunity ;  as,  free  with  his 
money  ;  a  free  gift,  c  Acting  unrestrictedly  ^characterized 
by  ampleness  or  a  tendency  to  superfluity  ;  profuse  ;  copi¬ 
ous  ;  as,  a  free  feeder  ;  a  free  use  of  liquor  ;  that  rose  is  a 
free  bloomer,  d  Unconstrained  by  timidity  or  distrust ; 
unreserved  ;  ingenuous ;  frank  ;  familiar ;  communicative  ; 
often,  overfree  ;  too  familiar  ;  forward. 

He  was  free  only  with  a  few.  Milward. 

6  Characterized  by  freedom  of  expression  ;  spoken  or  ut¬ 
tered  without  reserve  or  restraint  ;  outspoken  ;  hence,  go¬ 
ing  beyond  proper  bounds  ;  immoderate  ;  loose  ;  licentious. 

The  critics  have  been  very  free  in  their  censures.  Felton. 

A  free  life  as  to  wine  or  women.  Shelley. 

14.  Clear  of  offense  ;  guiltless  ;  innocent.  Obs.  or  R. 

My  hands  are  guilty,  but  my  heart  is  free.  Dryden. 
free  alms,  Eng.  Law ,  frankalmoign.—  f.  alongside  ship,  Com., 
delivered  at  the  side  of  the  ship  free  of  charges,  the  buyer’s 
liability  then  beginning,  and  the  burden  of  putting  the 
goods  on  shipboard  falling  upon  him.  —  f.  and  easy,  a  Un¬ 
conventional  ;  unrestrained ;  regardless  of  formalities ; 
careless.  “  Sal  and  her  free  and  easy  ways.”  W.  Black,  b 
As  a  noun,  a  convivial  party  at  a  saloon  or  public  house.  — 
f.  bank,  Eng.  Law,  free  bench.  —  f.-banking  system,  a  system 
under  which  all  applicants  are  permitted  to  organize  bank¬ 
ing  corporations  or  associations  and  issue  notes  (protected 
by  deposited  securities),  under  certain  prescribed  condi¬ 
tions.  U.  S.  —  F.  Baptists.  See  Baptist,  n.  —  f.  beam,  Mech., 
a  beam  with  its  ends  lying  freely  on  their  supports  without 
being  built  in,  as  in  a  fixed  or  encastr^  beam.—  f.  bench, 
Eng.  Law ,  the  interest  which  a  widow,  or  in  some  places, 
as  in  Kent,  a  widower,  lias  in  the  copyhold  or  customary 
lands  of  the  deceased  spouse,  corresponding  to  dower  in 
freeholds.  It  is  usually  a  life  interest  in  an  undivided  one 
third,  sometimes  in  one  half  or  in  the  entirety.  —  f.  toarder. 
a  cow  that  does  not  give  enough  milk  to  pay  lor  her 
keep.  Cant,  New  Zealand.  —  f.  bond,  Chem.,  an  unsitu- 
rated  or  unemployed  unit,  or  bond,  of  affinity  or  valence 
of  an  atom  or  radical.  —  f.  bonds.  U.  S.  National  Banking 
bonds  of  the  United  States  held  by  a  national  bank  and  not 
pledged  as  security  for  government  deposits  or  circulation. 
— f.  burgh,  or  borough.  See  burgh.  —  f.  cell  formation,  Bot.,  a 

Srocess  of  cell  development  in  which  the  original  nuclear 
ivision  is  followed  by  successive  divisions  of  the  daughter 
nuclei,  each  of  which  appropriates  a  portion  of  cytoplasm 
and  becomes  invested  with  a  cell  wall.  The  resulting  pro¬ 
toplasts  are  thus  developed  simultaneously.  This  method 
of  cell  formation  is  frequent  in  the  development  of  the  en¬ 
dosperm  ;  it  also  occurs  in  the  spore  formation  qf  ascomy- 
cetous  fungi.  —  f.  chant,  Music,  a  kind  of  recitative  for 
psalms  and  canticles,  having  a  two-chord  phrase  for  each 
hemistich  of  the  words.  —  f.  (chapel,  Eng.  Eccl.  Law ,  a 
chapel  not  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  ordinary,  hav¬ 
ing  been  founded  by  the  king  or  by  a  subject  specially 
authorized.  —  f.  charge.  Elec.  See  bound  charge.  —  f. 
church,  a  A  church  whose  sittings  are  for  all  and  without 
charge,  b  [cap.]  A  church  not  established  or  under  state 
control,  as,  in  England,  the  Congregational  Church  or 
Baptist  Church  ;  specif,  (also  written  Free  Kirk),  an  ec¬ 
clesiastical  body  organized  by  those  w  ho  left  the  Church 
of  Scotland,  in  1843,  to  be  free  from  control  by  the  govern¬ 
ment  in  spiritual  matters.  —  F.  Churchman,  a  member  of  a 
Free  Church.  —  F.  Church  of  Scotland.  See  Presbyterian, 
a.  —  f.  coinage,  in  the  fullest  sense,  the  conversion  of  bullion 
(of  any  specified  metal)  into  legal-tender  coins  for  any  per¬ 
son  who  chooses  to  bring  it  to  the  mint ;  in  a  modified 
sense,  such  coinage  when  done  at  a  certain  fixed  charge 
proportionate  to  the  cost  of  the  operation.  —  f.  companion, 
in  the  Middle  Ages,  one  of  a  band  of  mercenaries  who  could 


be  hired  by  any  prince  or  country  ;  a  condottiere.  -  free 
company,  a  band  of  free  companions.  —  F.  Congregation®, 
organizations  of  German  rationalists  (called  also  Friends 
of  Light,  or  Protestant  Friends)  which  were  first  formed 
in  1841  as  the  result  of  a  revolt  against  the  established 
church  of  Prussia.  —  f.  cost,  freedom  from  charges  or  ex¬ 
penses  ;  —  used  chiefly  in  phrases  with  at,  of,  on,  upon,  the 
phrase  meaning  free  of  cost ;  gratis.  Obs.  —  f  counterpoint* 
Music,  that  which  is  based  on  modern  harmony,  and  thus 
freed  from  the  limitations  of  strict  counterpoint. 

“  Free  counterpoint  ”  simply  means  polyphony,  and  had  much 
better  be  known  by  that  title  ;  otherwise  the  student  is  con¬ 
fronted  by  two  treatises,  both  professing  to  deni  with  the  same 
branch  of  his  art,  and  one  filled  with  prohibitions  which  the 
other  teaches  him  to  defy.  W.  II.  Hadow. 

—  f.  dealer  or  trader,  Law ,  a  feme-sole  dealer  or  trader.  —  f. 
fight,  a  promiscuous  or  riotous  fight ;  a  fight  without  re¬ 
strictions  or  order.  —  f.  fishery.  Law.  See  fishery,  3.  —  f. 
fugue,  Music ,  a  fugue  in  which  the  subject  and  counterpoint 
are  not  carried  strictly  throughout,  but  are  mixed  with 
episodes  unrelated  to  the  subject.  —  f.  gear,  Mach.,  a  gear 
that  engages  in  only  one  direction,  as  a  freewheel.  —  f. 
gold,  gold  m  the  United  States  treasury  not  required  to  re¬ 
deem  gold  certificates.  It  includes  the  legal  reserve.  —  f. 
goods,  goods  admitted  into  a  country  free  of  duty.—  t.  grace, 
the  undeserved  and  unrestrictedly  bestowed  grace  of  God. 

—  f.  gymnastics,  gymnastics  performed  without  apparatus. 

—  f.  handicap,  Horse  Racing,  a  handicap  in  which  no  liabil¬ 
ity  for  entrance  money,  stake,  or  forfeit  is  incurred  until 
acceptance.  —  f.  kick.  Football,  an  unrestricted  kick,  with 
which  the  opponents  are  not  allowed  to  interfere,  they 
being  prohibited  from  advancing  beyond  a  certain  point 
or  from  coming  within  a  certain  distance  of  the  ball.  — f. 
lance,  in  the  Middle  Ages,  and  subsequently,  one  of  those 
knignts  or  roving  soldiers  wrhose  services  w'ere  purchasa¬ 
ble  by  any  state  or  commander  ;  a  free  companion  ;  a  con¬ 
dottiere  ;  hence,  a  person  who  acts  on  his  own  responsibih 
ity  without  regard  to  party  lines  or  deference  to  authority, 
as  a  writer  w^ho  assails  now  one  party  or  set  of  opinions, 
eteff  and  now  another.  —  f.  lights.  Roman  Dutch  Law.  = 
ancient  lights.  — f.  list,  a  The  schedule  of  commodities 
admitted  to  a  country  free  of  duty,  b  .A  list  of  persons 
wdio  are  entitled  to  something,  as  admission,  a  periodical, 
etc.,  without  payment.  —  f.  love,  the  doctrine  or  practice  of 
living  openly  with  one  of  the  opposite  sex  at  pleasure,  with¬ 
out  marriage.— f.  lover,  one  whobelieves  in  or  practices  free 
love.  —  F.  Methodist  Church.  See  Methodist,  n.  —  f.  miner, 
Canadiati  Mining  Law,  a  person  or  association  holding  a 
purchased,  limited,  revocable,  and  renewable  mining  li¬ 
cense  (free  miner’s  certificate)  and  thereby  authorized  to 
prospect  on  unoccupied  lands  and  to  carry  on  mining 
operations  subject  to  any  other  conditions  imposed  bv  the 
law.  The  terms  occur  in  the  general  mining  laws  of  the 
Dominion  and  in  the  provincial  laws  of  British  Columbia. 
In  other  provinces  the  miner  is  called  a  licensee ,  the  certif¬ 
icate  being  called  a  license.  —  f.  on  board,  delivered  free  of 
charge  to  the  means  of  conveyance,  as  a  train  or  vessel ;  — 
said  of  goods,  or  freight.  Abor ./.  o.  b.  —  f.  overside.  Com., 
free  of  charges  until  discharged  from  the  vessel,  when  the 
buyer’s  liability  begins.  —  f.  part,  Music,  an  independent 
part  of  a  canon  or  fugue,  added  to  fill  out  the  harmony.— 
f.  path,  in  the  kinetic  theory  of  gases,  the  path  traversed 
by  a  molecule  between  two  successive  collisions.  —  f.  port. 
Com.  a  A  port  where  goods  may  be  received  and  shipped 
free  of  customs  duty,  b  A  port  where  goods  are  received 
from  ships  of  all  nations  under  equal  conditions  as  respects 
rates  of  duty,  etc.  —  f.  public  house,  in  England,  a  tavern 
not  belonging  to  a  brewer,  so  that  the  landlord  is  free  to 
brew  his  own  beer  or  purchase  where  he  chooses.  —  1.  reach, 
Naut.,  a  reach  with  the  wind  abaft  the  beam.  —  f.  reed, 
Music,  a  reed  whose  edges  do  not  overlap  the  wind  passage, 

—  used  in  the  harmonium,  concertina,  etc. ;  distinguished 
from  the  beating  or  striking  reed  of  the  organ  and  clarinet. 

—  f.  sand.  See  def.  7  d,  above.  —  f.  school,  a  school  where 
no  charge  is  made  for  tuition.— f.  services,  0.  Eng.  Law, 
such  feudal  services  as  were  not  unbecoming  the  character 
of  a  soldier  or  a  freeman  to  perform,  as  to  serve  under  his 
lord  in  war,  to  pay  a  sum  of  money,  etc.  —  f.  ships,  ships  of 
neutral  nations,  which  in  time  of  war  are  free  from  capture 
even  though  carrying  enemy’s  goods.  Cf.  contraband  of 
war  ;  Declaration  of  Paris.  —  f.  silver,  Economics,  the  free 
coinage  of  silver ;  often,  specif.,  the  free  coinage  of  silver 
at  a  fixed  ratio  with  gold,  as  at  the  ratio  of  16  to  1,  which 
for  some  time  represented  nearly  or  exactly  the  ratio  of 
their  market  values.  —  f.  sister,  a  woman  who  has  obtained 
the  freedom  of  the  city  of  London  by  patrimony  or  ap¬ 
prenticeship.  London,  Etig.  —  f.  socage.  Eng.  Law.  See 
socage.  —  f.  soil,  territory  in  w  hich  no  slaves  can  be  held. 
Obs.  or  Hist.  —  t.  stock,  Iiort.,  a  stock  of  the  same  species  as 
the  scion.  —  f.  stuff.  Carp.,  timber  free  from  knots ;  clear 
stuff.  —  f.  teind,  Scots  Law,  teind  which  has  been  classed, 
or  set  in  tack,  so  that  the  tack  duty  is  first  allocated  ;  also, 
any  teind  not  already  appropriated  to  stipend.  —  f.  tene¬ 
ment,  Eng.  Law,  a  freehold  tenement. 

The  term  “  free  tenement  ”  has  ever  since  Henrv  II. ’s  day  im¬ 
plied  possessory  protection  by  the  king’6  court.  Pollock  tf  Mait. 

—  f.  thought.  See  in  Vocabulary.  —  f.  tontine  insurance,  plan, 
etc.,  a  modified  form  or  plan  of  tontine  insurance  (which 
see).  —  f.  trade.  See  in  Vocabulary.  —  f.  vibration.  Physics, 
any  vibration  of  a  frequency  corresponding  to  the  natu¬ 
ral  period  of  vibration  of  the  body  ;  —  opposed  to  forced 
vibration.  —  f.  view’s.  Roman  Dutch  Law.  =  free  lights. 

—  f.  wheel.  =  freewheel.  —  f.  will.  See  in  Vocabulary. 

free  (fre),  adv.  1.  Freely.  See  flat,  a.,  12. 

I  as  free  forgive  you 

As  I  would  be  forgiven.  Shak. 

2.  Without  charge  ;  as,  children  admitted  free. 

3.  Naut.  With  the  wind  more  than  six  points  from  dead 
ahead  ;  not  close-hauled  ;  as,  sailing,  steering,  etc.,  free. 

free,  V.  t.  ;  freed  (fred) ;  free'ing.  [ME.  freen,  freoien, 
AS.  freogan,  freon.  See  free,  a.]  1.  To  make  free;  to 

set  »t  liberty  ;  to  rid  of  that  wfhich  confines,  limits,  em¬ 
barrasses,  oppresses,  etc. ;  to  exempt ;  relieve ;  release  ; 
disengage  ;  clear  ;  extricate  ;  —  often  with  from  or  of ;  as, 
to  free  a  slave ;  to  be  freed  of  these  bonds.  Clarendon. 

Arise,  .  .  .  free  thy  people  from  their  yoke.  Milton. 

2.  To  remove,  as  something  that  confines  or  bars  ;  to  re¬ 
lieve  from  the  constraint  of  ;  to  open.  Obs.  Dryden. 

3.  To  leap  or  pass  clear  over  ;  to  clear.  Obs. 

4.  To  frank.  Obs.  Johnson. 

5.  Lead  Mining.  To  register  by  paying  the  barmaster’s 
fee.  Local,  Eng. 

Syn.  —  See  release. 


freak,  n.  A  streak  ;  a  fleck 
freak'dom  (-diZm),  n.  See  -dom. 
freak'er-y,  n.  Freaks, 
freak'ful.  a.  Full  of  freaks, 
freak'i-ness,  n.  See -ness. 
freak'ing,  a.  Freakish.  Ohs. 
fream  (frem),  v.  i.  [Cf.  L./re- 
tnere .]  To  roar,  as  a  boar, 
freare.  +  kriar. 
freath  (freth  ;  freth),  v.  t.  tf  i. 
[AS.  frto&an  (in  comp.).]  To 
froth  :  foam  :  lather.  Scot.  —  n. 


Froth  ;  lather.  Scot. 
freche.  fresh. 
freck'en.  v.t.  [Cf.  frighten.] 
To  frighten.  Dial.  Jr.  fir  Eng. 
freck'en,  n.  A  freckle.  Obs.  or 
Dial.  Eng.  —  freck'ened.  p.  a. 
freck'l.  Freckle.  Ref.  Sp. 
freck 'Id.  Freckled.  Ref.  Sp. 
freck'led-ness,  n.  See -ness. 
freck'liah,  a.  See  -isii. 
freck'ly,  adv.  of  freck.  Obs. 
F.  R.  Boon.  Soc.  Abbr.  Fellow 


of  the  Royal  Economic  Society. 

Fred  ( fred),  n.  Short  for  Alfred 
or  Frederick.  [ick.l 

Fred.  Abbr.  Frederic  :  Freder-| 
fre-c.aine'  (fre-denO,  n.  [F.] 
Escapade  ;  error  ;  indiscretion, 
fred'don,  r.  t.  [F.  fredonner .] 
i  To  hum  ;  to  quaver.  Obs. 

frede,  v.  t.  [AS .gefredan.]  To 
1  feel  or  perceive.  Obs. 

Fred'er-ic.  Frod'er-ick  (frSd'er- 
I  Ik),  n.  [F.  Frdddric,  G.  Frie¬ 


drich,  OHG.  Fridrich,  Fridu- 
rih,  Fridorich ,  akin  to  Goth. 
Friparciks;  cf.  OHG.  fridu 
peace,  G.friede,  and  OHG.  rihhi 
powerful,  rich.  G.  rcich  rich.] 
Masc.  prop.  name.  L.  Frederi¬ 
cas  (fr?d/?r-T'kus)  ;  Fridericus 
(frTd'Sr-Y'kOs)  :  F.  Frederic 
( f ra'da'rek'l ;  It.  Federigo  (fa'- 
da-re'g5),  Federico  (-re'ko) ; 
Sp.  Federico  (fa'tbS-re'ko);  Pg. 
Frederico  (fra'da-re'kdft)  ;  G. 


Friedrich  (fre'drlK),  Fritz 
(frits).  — Dim.  Fred ,  Freddy. 
Fred'er-i'ca  (frgd'Er-T'kd),  n. 
Fern  prop  name  (see  Freder¬ 
ic)  F.  Fre.diri  que  ( f ra'd  a'rek  ') ; 
It.  Fed  erica  (rS'da-re'ka)  ;  Sp. 
Federica  (fa^a-re'kii ;  1461 ; 
Pg.  Frederica  (fra'dfl-re'ka) ; 
G.  Friederike  (fre/da-re'k5).  — 
Dim.  Freddie. 
fred'er-ick,  n.  See  coin. 
Fred'er-icks-burg/  (frCd'5r-lks- 


bflrgO,  n.  [From  Fredericks¬ 

burg,  Texas.]  Oeol.  A  subdi¬ 
vision  of  the  American  Lower 
Cretaceous,  or  Comanchean,  in 
the  western  Gulf  region.  See 
geology,  Chart. 
fred'er-ik,  u.  See  coin. 
fred'ric-ite  (frSd'rTk-Tt),  n. 
[From  the  Fredrik  shaft,  Fain 
mine,  Sw.]  A  tennantite  contain¬ 
ing  iron,  lead,  silver,  and  tin. 
fred'stole/.  ^  frithstool. 


ale,  senate,  c&re,  fttn,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofd ;  eve,  6vent,  find,  recent,  maker ;  ice,  Ill ;  old,  Sbey,  orb,  6dd,  sftft,  connect ;  use,  unite,  urn,  up,  circus,  menu ;  . 

D  Foreign  Word.  f  Obsolete  Variant  of.  -f  combined  with.  =  equals. 


FREE 
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FREIGHT 


free  (fre),  n.  A  person  well  born  or  well  bred.  Obs. 
free' board  (fre'bord'  ;  201),  n.  Naut.  A  vessel’s  side,  or 
the  distance,  between  water  line  and  gunwale  ;  —  also  used 
attributively  ;  as,  a  low  -freeboard  vessel, 
free'boot'  (-boot'),  v.  i. ;  free'boot'ed  ;  free'boot'ing. 
To  act  as  a  freebooter  ;  to  plunder. 

free'boot  er  (-boot/er),  n.  [D.  vrijbuiter,  fr.  vrijbuiten  to 
plunder  ;  vrij free  +  buit booty,  akin  to  E.  booty.  See  free, 
booty  ;  cf.  filibuster.]  One  who  goes  about  plundering 
without  the  authority  of  national  warfare ;  a  member  of 
a  predatory  band  ;  a  pillager  ;  a  buccaneer  ;  a  pirate, 
free'boot  er-y  (-T),  n.  Act  or  practice  of  a  freebooter, 
free'-born',  a.  Born  free  ;  not  born  in  vassalage ;  also, 
pertaining  or  suitable  to  one  born  free, 
freed'man  (fred'mSn),  n.;  pi.  -men  (-men).  A  man  who  has 
been  a  slave  and  has  been  set  free.  Roman  freedmen  were: 
(1)  those  who  were  perfectly  manumitted  and  became  Roman 
citizens  ;  (2)  Latini  Juniani.  or  Latins,  who  were  imperfectly 
manumitted  (see  Latin,  n.) ;  (3)  the  dedititiLor  dediticii,  those 
guilty  of  grave  misconduct  while  slaves.  See  deditician. 
Freed'men’s  Bu  reau  (fred'menz).  u.  S.  Hist,  a  bureau 
(called  in  full  Bureau  of  Refugees,  Freedmen,  and  Aban¬ 
doned  Lands)  established  by  the  War  Department  in  March, 
1865,  for  the  supervision  and  management  of  all  abandoned 
lands  and  of  all  matters  relating  to  refugees  and  freedmen. 
Its  existence  was  prolonged  by  successive  acts  until  1872. 
free'dom  (fre'd&m),  n.  [AS.  freodOm.  See  free;  -dom.] 

1.  Quality  or  state  of  being  free  ;  specif.  :  a  Exemption  or 
liberation  from  slavery,  imprisonment,  or  restraint,  or  from 
the  power  and  control  of  another  ;  liberty  ;  independence. 

Made  captive,  yet  deserving  freedom  more.  Milton. 
b  Generosity ;  liberality.  Obs.  Chaucer,  c  Exemption 
from  necessity,  in  choice  and  action  ;  as,  the  freedom  of 
the  will,  d  Readiness;  willingness.  Obs.  e  Frankness; 
openness ;  unreservedness  ;  outspokenness,  f  Improper 
familiarity  ;  a  violation  of  the  rules  of  decorum  ;  undue  lib¬ 
erty.  g  Ease;  facility ;  as,  he  speaks  or  acts  with  freedom. 
h  Boldness  or  vigorousness  of  conception  or  performance. 
1  Physics ,  etc.  Capability  of  moving  or  of  varying.  J  Ex¬ 
emption  ;  immunity  ;  as,  freedom  from  care  or  error,  k 
An  exemption  ;  a  privilege;  a  franchise  ;  an  immunity. 

Your  charter  and  your  city freedom.  Shak. 

1  Possession  of  the  rights  or  privileges  of  a  member,  as  of 
a  company,  or  of  a  citizen,  as  of  a  city  or  town,  formerly 
often,  and  now  occasionally,  conferred  on  one  not  a  mem¬ 
ber  or  resident  as  a  mark  of  honorary  distinction  for  pub¬ 
lic  services  ;  also,  the  document  conferring  it.  m  Right 
to  follow  a  trade  ;  also,  the  fine  paid  for  it.  n  Unre¬ 
stricted  use  ;  as,  the  freedom  of  my  house  is  his. 

2.  A  city  or  corporation  having  some  privilege  or  immu¬ 
nity  ;  also,  the  district  over  which  a  privilege  or  immunity 
extends  ;  the  liberty.  Obs. 

3.  A  share  of  common  land  allotted  to  a  freeman.  Scot. 
Syn.  — Freedom,  liberty,  independence,  license.  Free¬ 
dom  and  liberty  are  often  interchanged.  But  freedom 
more  frequently  implies  absence  of  restraint  or  repres¬ 
sion  ;  liberty  commonly  suggests  previous  restraint ; 
as,  the  freedom  of  the  press,  to  set  a  slave  at  liberty ; 
“  Me  this  unchartered  freedom  tires  ”  (  Wordsworth) : 
“  Graver  hours,  that  bring  constraint  to  sweeten  liberty  ’’ 
( T .  Gray ) ;  cf.  “  My  lines  and  life  ar e  free;  free  as  the  road, 
loose  as  the  wind,  as  large  as  store  ”  (Herbert).  Both  free¬ 
dom  and  liberty  are  used  of  overfamiliarity  ;  as,  to  take 
undue  liberties ,  to  allow  one’s  self  too  great  freedom ,  with 
one’s  superiors  or  elders.  Independence  is  freedom  from 
dependence  or  subjection ;  as,  the  Declaration  of  Inde¬ 
pendence;  “entire  independence  of  all  authority,  pre¬ 
scription,  and  routine  ”  (M.  Arnold) ;  cf .  “  He  cumbers 
himself  never  about  consequences,  about  interests ;  he 
gives  an  independent ,  genuine  verdict  ”  (Emerson).  Li¬ 
cense  is  freedom  regarded  as  permission  or  concession  ;  it 
sometimes  denotes  the  abuse  of  freedom ;  as,  “  This  un- 
emphatic  landscape,  which  suggests  but  never  defines,  in 
which  so  much  license  is  left  to  conjecture  and  divination  ” 
[Lowell) ;  “  sometimes,  with  truly  medieval  license ,  sing¬ 
ing  to  the  sacred  music  .  .  .  songs  from  the  street  ”  (  W. 
Pater) ;  cf.  “  Close  [translation],  but  not  so  close  as  to  be 
servile  !  Free,  but  not  so  free  as  to  be  licentious  !  ”  (Cow- 
per).  See  exemption,  release,  permission. 

freedom  fine.  A  sum  paid  Oil  admission  to  the  freedom 
of  a  guild,  city,  or  corporation.  Eng. 
free'— for— all',  ».  A  race  or  competition  open  to  all.  Cant. 
free'-hand',  a.  Done  by  the  hand,  without  support,  the 
guidance  of  instruments,  measurements,  or  the  like ;  — 
said  of  a  style  of  drawing  or  of  a  drawing  thus  executed, 
free'-hand  ed  (-hSn'dSd  ;  87, 151),  a.  Open-handed;  liberal, 
free'— heart  ed,  a.  Having  a  free  heart  ;  frank;  unreserved  ; 
liberal;  generous;  spontaneous;  as,  free-hearted  mirth. 
—  free  -heart'ed  ly,  adv.  —  free  -heart'ed  ness,  n. 
free'hold'  (fre'hold'),  n.  Law.  A  tenure  of  real  property 
by  which  an  estate  of  inheritance  (in  fee  simple  or  fee 
tail)  or  for  life  is  held,  or  the  estate  itself  ;  also,  a  similar 
tenure  of  an  office  or  dignity.  See  fee. 
free'hold  er  (-liol'der),  n.  Law.  The  owner  of  a  freehold, 
freeing.  />.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  of  free. 
freeing  port.  Naut .,  an  opening  in  a  bulwark  through  which 
masses  of  water  can  drain  quickly  off  the  deck,  fitted  with 
a  hinged  flap  to  prevent  water  entering, 
free  liver  One  w  ho  gratifies  his  appetites  without  stint ; 
one  given  to  indulgence  in  eating  and  drinking, 
free'-liv  ing,  a.  Given  to  free  gratification  of  the  appetites, 
free'ly  (fre'lT),  adv.  [AS .  freolice.]  1 .  In  a  free  manner; 
without  restraint,  compulsion,  constraint,  reserve,  reluc¬ 
tance,  restriction,  or  stint. 

Of  every  tree  of  the  garden  thou  may  at  freely  eat.  Gen.  ii.  16. 

2.  Without,  or  not  in,  bondage  ;  with  the  privileges  of  a 
free-born  person  ;  in  full  possession.  Obs. 

3.  Nobly  ;  excellently  ;  beautifully.  Obs.  Oxf.  E.  D. 
4  Gratis ;  free  ;  also,  without  punishment.  Obs. 

Syn.  —  Independently,  voluntarily,  spontaneously,  un¬ 
conditionally,  unobstructedly,  willingly,  readily  ;  liber¬ 
ally,  generously,  munificently,  bounteously,  bountifully, 
abundantly,  largely,  copiously,  ji  Pitifully,  plenteously. 


free'man  (fre'man),  n.  ;  pi.  -men  (-m?n).  [AS .freoman; 
freo  free  -}-  maim  man.]  1.  One  who  enjoys  liberty,  or 
who  is  not  subject  to  the  will  of  another  ;  one  not  a  slave 
or  vassal ;  also,  one  enjoying  civil  or  political  liberty. 

2.  A  member  of  a  corporation,  company,  or  city,  possess¬ 
ing  certain  privileges  ;  a  citizen  of  a  borough,  town,  or 
state;  one  having  the  freedom  of  a  company  or  municipal¬ 
ity.  Cf.  liveryman. 

3.  A  free  laborer  ;  a  nonunionist.  Australia. 
free'mar  tin  (-mar'ttn),  n.  A  sexually  imperfect  female 

calf,  twinborn  with  a  male. 

free'ma  soil  (-ma's’n),  n.  [Peril,  orig.  so  called  as  being 
free  from  the  coutrol  of  local  guilds.]  1.  One  belonging 
to  a  certain  class  of  itinerant  skilled  masons,  or  builders  in 
stone,  which  existed  in  medieval  and  early  modern  times. 
These  masons  formed  associations,  and  had  secret  signs, 
etc.,  as  means  of  recognition.  Obs. 

2.  [cap.]  A  member  of  a  widespread  and  celebrated  secret 
society  (called  more  fully  Free  and  Accepted  Masons),  con¬ 
sisting  of  persons  who  are  united  for  fraternal  purposes. 
The  society  is  supposed  to  have  developed  out  of  the  asso¬ 
ciations  described  in  def .  1 . 

—  free  ma  son'ic  (-ma-son'Tk),  a.  —  free'ma  son-ism 

(-ma's’n-Tz’m),  n.  [Both  cap.  for  sense  2.  above.] 
free'ma  son-ry  (-s’n-rT),  n.  1.  The  craft  or  labor  of  a 
freemason  (sense  1).  Obs. 

2.  [cap.]  The  principles,  institutions,  or  practices  of  Free¬ 
masons. 

3.  Fig.  :  Natural  or  instinctive  fellowship  or  sympathy, 
free'-mill  ing,  a.  Yielding  free  gold  or  silver  ;  — said  of 

ores  which  cau  be  reduced  by  crushing  and  amalgamation, 
without  roasting  or  other  chemical  treatment, 
free  —  quar'ter,  n.  The  obligation  to  provide,  or  the  right 
to  receive,  free  board  and  lodging; — used  of  troops.— free  — 
Quar'ter,  v.  i.  —  free  -quar'ter  er,  n. 
fre'er  (fre'er),  n.  One  who  frees,  or  sets  free. 

Free'si-a  (fre'zlu-a  ;  -st-d),  n.  [NL.,  after  Elias  Magnus 
Fries ,  Swedish  botanist.]  1.  Bot.  Syn.  of  Nymanina. 

2.  [1.  c.]  Hort.  A  plant  or  bulb  of  the  genus  Nymanina. 
free '-soil',  a.  U.  S.  Hist.  Pertaining  to  or  advocating  the 
nonextension  of  slavery  ;  —  esp.  [cap.)  applied  to  a  party 
which  was  active  in  opposing  the  extension  of  slavery  to 
the  Territories  during  the  period  1846-56  ;  also,  of  or  per¬ 
taining  to  this  party  or  its  principles, 
free'-soll'er,  n.  U.  S.  Hist,  a  A  person  advocating  the 
nonextension  of  slavery;  [cap.]  a  member  of  the  Free-soil 
party,  b  One  living  in  free  territory.  —  free'-soil'ism 
(-soil'Tz’m),  7i. 

free'— spo'ken,  a.  Accustomed  to  speak  without  reserve  ; 
outspoken.  —  free'-spo'ken-ness,  n . 

free'stone'  (fre'ston7),  n.  [Cf.  F.  /nmr/f’ancfo  a  building 
stone  that  is  neither  too  soft  nor  too  hard.]  1.  Any  stone, 
but  esp.  sandstone  or  limestone,  that  may  be  cut  freely 
in  any  direction,  without  a  tendency  to  split. 

2.  A  slab  or  piece  of  such  stone.  Obs. 

3.  A  peach  of  the  freestone  type. 

free'stone7,  a.  Having  the  flesh  readily  separating  from 
the  stone,  as  in  certain  kinds  of  peaches, 
free'-swim  ming,  a.  Zool.  Able  to  swim  about;  —  op¬ 
posed  to  attached.  — free'-swim  mer,  n. 
free'thlnk  er  (fre'thlqk'er),  n.  One  who  forms  opinions 
independently,  esp.  of  the  authority  of  revelation  or  the 
church.  See  free  thought. 

Atheist  is  an  old-fashioned  word  :  I  ’m  a  freethinker.  Addison. 
Syn.  —  Skeptic,  unbeliever.  See  infidel. 
free'thinklng,  n.  Independent  thinking,  esp.  when  car¬ 
ried  into  skepticism.  —  free'think  lng,  a. 
free  thought  Thought  which  is  free  of,  or  refuses  to 
recognize,  traditional  or  external  authority  in  matters  of 
opinion,  esp.  in  respect  to  religion;  specif.,  18th-century 
deism.  See  deism. 

free  trade,  a  Commerce  not  subjected  to  burdens  or  re¬ 
strictions  of  any  kind,  as  by  duties  or  tariff  regulations, 
b  Specif. :  Traae  which  is  free  from  any  restrictions,  bur¬ 
dens,  or  differences  in  treatment  intended  to  change  its 
natural  course,  as  by  restrictions  on  imports  or  bv  boun¬ 
ties  on  home  production  ;  also,  the  system,  policy,  or 
maintenance  of  this  state  of  trade,  or  the  principles  on 
which  it  is  advocated.  Opposed  to  protection.  Cf.  tariff 
for  revenue  ;  fair  trade. 

The  term  free  trade ,  or  freedom  of  trade,  at  first  used  some¬ 
what  vaguely  to  denote  absence  of  restraint  in  general,  has  now 
acquired  a  definite  specialized  sense.  To  Misselden,  1662,  it 
meant  “the  free  export  of  bullion;”  to  the  opponents  of  the 
Merchant  Adventurers,  “the  abolition  of  the  monopoly  held  hv 
that  body  in  the  time  of  Sir  Walter  Scott  “free  traders'* 
meant  smugglers  (see  “  Guy  Mannering  ”)  ;  at  the  opening  of  the 
18th  century,  and  in  1782  in  Ireland,  “  tne  right  to  export  freely." 
Adam  Smith’s  authority,  and  the  direction  given  by  him  to 
economic  thought,  have ‘caused  its  limitation  to  that  system  of 
commercial  policy  which  draws  no  distinction  between  domestic 
and  foreign  commodities,  and,  therefore,  neither  imposes  addi¬ 
tional  burdens  on  the  latter  nor  grants  any  special  favors  to  the 
former.  Diet,  of  Pol.  Econ. 

C  Smuggling.  Obs.  or  Archaic. 

free  trader,  or  free  trad'er  (fre'trad'er),  n.  One  who 
practices,  supports,  or  advocates  free  trade, 
free  -trad'ing  (-trSd'Tng),  a.  Practicing  free  trade. 
free'wheel7  (fre'hweP),  n.  Mach.  A  clutch  fitted  in  the 
rear  hub  of  a  cycle,  which  engages  the  rear  sprocket  with 
the  rear  wheel  when  the  pedals  are  rotated  forwards  and 
permits  the  rear  wheel  to  run  on  free  from  the  rear  sprocket 
when  the  pedals  are  stopped  or  rotated  backwards.  Free¬ 
wheel  cycles  are  usually  fitted  with  hub  brakes  or  rim 
brakes,  operated  by  back  pedaling.  Cf.  coaster  brake. 
free'wheeP,  v.  i.  1.  a  Of  a  freewheel  cycle,  to  run  on 
while  the  pedals  are  held  still,  b  Of  a  person,  to  ride  a 
cycle  in  this  manner,  c  To  ride  a  freewheel  cycle. 

2  Mach.  To  operate  like  a  freewheel,  so  that  one  part 
moves  freely  over  another  which  normally  moves  with  it ; 

—  said  of  a  clutch. 


free'wheel  er  (fre'hweher),  n.  One  who  freewheels ;  also, 
a  freewheel  cycle. 

free  will  1.  A  will  free  from  improper  coercion  or  re¬ 
straint  ;  unrestricted  or  unhampered  choice. 

To  come  thus  was  1  not  constrained,  but  did 
On  my  free  will.  Shak. 

2.  The  power  asserted  of  moral  beings  of  willing  or  choos¬ 
ing  within  certain  limitations  or  with  respect  to  certain 
matters,  without  the  restraints  of  physical  or  divinely 
imposed  necessity. 

free'wilL  (fre'wTP),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  free  will ; 
voluntary  ;  spontaneous  ;  as,  a  freewill  offering. 

Freewill  Baptists.  See  Baptist,  n.  —  t.  offering.  Jew.  Ant iq. 
See  offering. 

free'wom  an  (-wdom'an),  w. ;  pi.  -women  (-wim'Sn  ;  -Tn). 
A  woman  who  is  not  a  slave  ;  also,  a  woman  who  has  the 
freedom  of  a  city. 

freeze  (frez),  V.  i.  ;  pret.  froze  (froz) ;  p.  p.  fro'zen  (fro'- 
z’n) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  freez'ing.  [ME.  fresen ,  freosen1 
AS .  freosan  ;  akin  to  D.  vriezen ,  OHG. G.  frier en, 
Icel.  frjosa,  Sw .  fry sa,  Dan.  fryse,  Goth,  frius  cold,  frost, 
and  prob.  to  L.  prurire  to  itch,  E.  prurient ,  cf.  L.  pruna  a 
burning  coal,  pi~uina  hoarfrost,  Skr.  plush  to  burn.  Cf. 
frost.]  1.  To  become  congealed  by  cold  ;  to  be  changed 
from  a  liquid  to  a  solid  state  by  the  abstraction  of  heat ;  to 
be  hardened  into  ice  or  a  like  solid  body  ;  as,  water  freezes 
at  32u  Fahrenheit,  mercury  at  40°  Fahrenheit  below  zero. 

2.  To  become  chilled  with  cold,  or  as  with  cold  ;  to  be  very 
cold  ;  to  suffer  loss  of  animation  or  life  by  or  as  by  lack  of 
heat ;  as,  the  blood  freezes  in  the  veins. 

3.  To  be  or  remain  in  contact,  or  to  adhere,  by  or  as  if  by 
freezing  ;  as,  his  clothes  froze  to  his  body. 

4.  Billiards ,  Poof  etc.  Of  a  ball,  to  come  to  rest  in  con¬ 
tact  with  another  ball  or  with  a  cushion. 

to  freeze  over,  to  become  covered  with  a  layer  of  ice.— 
to  f.  to  or  on  to,  to  hold  on  tightly  to  or  become  attached 
to ;  to  cling  or  adhere  closely  to.  Colloq.,  U.  S.  &  Aus¬ 
tralia.—  to  f.  up,  to  become  thoroughly  frozen;  fig.,  to 
become  formal  and  cold  in  demeanor.  Colloq. 
freeze,  v.  t.  1.  To  congeal ;  to  harden  into  ice  ;  to  convert 
from  a  fluid  to  a  solid  form  by  cold,  or  abstraction  of  heat. 
2  To  cause  loss  of  animation  or  life  in,  from  lack  of 
heat ;  to  give  the  sensation  of  cold  to ;  to  chill ;  hence, 
fig.,  to  make  (one’s  blood)  run  cold  ;  to  terrify  greatly. 

A  faint,  cold  fear  runs  through  my  veins, 

That  almost  freezes  up  the  heat  oi  life.  Shak. 

3.  To  produce  an  effect  upon  by  the  action  of  frost,  as  to 
harden,  damage,  kill,  or  the  like  ;  also,  to  suffer  to  freeze  ; 
as,  the  cold  froze  the  orange  trees ;  the  boy  froze  his  ears. 

4.  Billiards,  Pool ,  etc.  To  cause  (a  ball)  to  rest  in  con¬ 
tact  with  another  ball  or  with  a  cushion. 

to  freeze  in,  to  keep  fixed  in  ice.  —  to  f.  out,  to  drive  out  or 
exclude  by  cold  or  by  cold  treatment ;  to  force  to  with¬ 
draw  ;  as,  to  be  frozen  out  of  one’s  room.  Colloq. 

A  railroad  which  had  a  London  connection  must  not  be  allowed 
to  freeze  out  one  that  had  no  such  connection.  A.  T.  Hadley. 
—  to  f.  over,  to  cause  to  be  covered  with  a  layer  of  ice.  —  to 
f.  up,  to  hold  fixed  in  ice,  or  to  freeze  tight, 
freeze,  n.  Act  of  freezing,  or  state  of  being  frozen, 
freeze  out.  A  variety  of  the  game  of  poker  in  which  the 
players  start  with  equal  capital.  As  fast  as  players  lose 
all  their  capital  they  are  compelled  to  drop  out  of  the 
game,  all  of  the  stakes  thus  going  to  the  last  player  left, 
freez'er  (frez'er),  n.  1.  One  that  cools  or  freezes,  as  a  refrig¬ 
erator,  or  the  tub,  can,  and  dasher  for  freezing  ice  cream. 
2.  A  sheep  bred  and  raised  for  the  purpose  of  freezing  its 
meat  for  export ;  also,  one  who  raises  or  exports  such 
sheep.  Cant,  Australia. 

freez'ing,  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  of  freeze.  Specif.  :  p.  a.  That 
freezes;  tending  to  freeze  ;  hence,  Colloq.,  cold  or  distant 
in  manner  ;  chilling.  —  freez'ing  ly,  adv. 
at  freezing,  at  freezing  point.  —  f.  machine,  a  refrigerating 
machine.  —  f.  method.  =  freezing  process.  —  f.  mixture,  anv 
mixture,  as  of  salt  and  snow,  for  producing  intense  cola. 
A  mixture  of  one  part  common  salt  and  three  parts  snow 
gives  a  temperature  of  —  21°  C.  (— 6°F.);  one  part  snow 
and  one  part  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  —41°  C.  (—42°  F.) ; 
three  parts  crystallized  calcium  chloride  and  one  part 
snow,  — 48.5°  C.  (—55°  F.) ;  solid  carbon  dioxide  and  ether, 
—100°  C.  (—148°  F.).  —  f.  point,  that  degree  of  temperature 
at  which  a  fluid  begins  to  freeze  ;  —  applied  particularly 
to  water,  w'hose  freezing  point  is  at  32°  F.  and  0°  C .  —  f.  proc¬ 
ess.  a  Civil Engin.  A  process  of  excavating  shafts,  tunnels, 
etc.,  in  unstable  material,  as  quicksand,  by  freezing  an  area 
larger  than  the  intended  wrork  and  excavating  in  the  frozen 
earth.  The  freezing  is  done  by  pumping  ammonia,  brine, 
or  some  other  artificially  cooled  substance  for  several  days 
through  an  arrangement  of  piping  sunk  in  the  soft  eartn. 
b  Mining.  A  method  of  sinking  a  shaft  through  watery 
strata  during  the  winter,  by  thawing  part  way  through 
the  frozen  surface  with  fire,  digging  out  the  softened 
earth,  and  allowing  another  frozen  crust  to  form,  when 
the  thaw  ing,  etc.,  is  repeated. 

frei  es  le'ben-ite  (fri'Ss-la'beu-it),  n.  [After  the  German 
chemist  Freiesleben.]  Min.  A  gray,  metallic-looking  sul¬ 
phide  of  antimony,  lead,  and  silver,  occurring  in  mono¬ 
clinic  crystals. 

freight  (frat),  n.  [F.  fret,  of  G.  or  D.  origin  ;  cf.  D. 
vracht ,  OHG.  freht  earnings,  reward.  See  fraught,  n.] 

1.  The  hire  or  compensation  paid  by  any  one  for  the 
transport  of  goods  or,  formerly,  of  his  person,  or  for  the  use 
of  all  or  part  of  a  ship,  or  other  means  of  transportation  ; 
compensation  for  the  carriage  of  goods ;  the  sum  of  money 
so  paid ;  freightage  ;  —  orig.  used  only  of  transport  by  water, 
now',  esp.  in  the  United  States,  also  of  land  transportation. 

2.  That  with  which  anything  is  laden  for  transportation, 
orig.  by  water,  now,  esp.  in  the  United  States,  by  land  or 
water  ;  lading  ;  cargo,  esp.  of  a  vessel  or  of  a  car  on  a 
railroad.  In  a  general  sense,  any  burden  or  load. 

One  of  the  benches  went  suddenly  over,  canying  with  it  its 
whole  freight  of  boy  6.  T.  Hughes. 

3.  a  Freight  transportation,  or  freight  line  ;  specif.,  the 
ordinary  transportation  of  goods  directly  afforded  by  a 


free'boot',  n.  Freebooty.  Obs. 
free'boot'ing,  p.  pr.  fir  vb.  n.  of 

free BOOT. 

free'boot'y,  n.  Obs.  a  Plunder, 
or  something  open  to  plunder¬ 
ing.  b  Freenooting. 
free'borough  (fre'bQr'6),  n. 
Corrupt,  for  frith borii. 
Free'church'iBm  (fre'chGrch'- 
Tz’in),//.  The  principles  of  Free 
Churches.  [free.  I 

freed  'fred),  pret.  tf  o.  p.  of | 
free  -den'i-zen.  v.  t.  To  make 
a  denizen  :  to  denizen.  Obs. 
freed'stool'.  +  frith  stool. 
freed 'worn 'an  (-wdbm'dn),  n. ; 


I  pi.  -wom'en  (-wYm'fn  ;  -Yn).  A 
woman  freed  fmm  slavery. 

I  free'hold'er-shlp,  n.  See-smp. 
free'hold'ing,  p.  a.  Having  a 
freehold.  Rare. 
free'ish.  a.  See-iSH. 
freek.  +  freke. 

Free'klrk'er  (fre'kfirk'^r),  n. 
A  member  of  the  Free  Church 
of  Scotland. 

free'lage.  u.  [From  free  ;  for 
the  ending  cf.  knowledge.] 
Freedom  ;  franchise.  Obs. 
free'-lance',  v.  i.  To  act  as  a 
free  lance. 

free'-lov'ing  (-lfiv'Yng),  a. 


Practicing  free  love.  —  free'- 

lov'ism  (-Yz’m),  n. 
freelte,  freeltee.  frailty. 
free'ly,  a.  [ AS.. frtotic.)  Noble: 
excellent  :  beautiful.  Obs.  — 
free'li-bead,  n.  Obs. 

Free'man,  Mrs.  (fre'nvTn).  An 
assumed  name  under  which  the 
first  Duchess  of  Marlborough 
corresponded  with  Queen  Anne, 
who  called  herself  Mrs.  Morley. 
free'man-ship.  u.  See  -ship. 
free'-mind'ed.o.  Having  n  mind 
free  from  care.  —  free'-mind'ed- 
ness,  n. 

free'ness,  n.  See  -ness. 


Free 'port.  Sir  Andrew  (fre'- 

port ;  201).  A  member  of  the 
imaginary  Spectator  club,  repre¬ 
sented  as  an  eminent  London 
merchant,  industrious,  sensible, 
ai.d  generous.  [of  friar. I 

freer  (frer).  Obs.  or  Scot.  var.  | 
free'-se-lect',  r.  t.  See  select, 
v.  t. —  free'-se-lec'tion,??. — free  - 
se-lec'tor,  ».  Colloq..  Australia , 
vow  R.  or  Hist.  ( ity .  Obs.  I 
free'shlp.  n.  Liberty  ;  liberal- 1 
free'stone'-col'ored  or  -col'- 
oured,  a.  Ot  the  color  of  free¬ 
stone  :  reddish  brown. 
Freestone  State.  Connecticut, 


from  its  freestone  quarries  ;  —  a 

nickname.  *[fret,  eat.  I 

freet  (fret).  Dial.  Eng.  var.  of  | 
freet.  Var.  of  freit.  Scot.  Sr 
Dial.  Eng. 

free'-tailed'  C-tald'),  a.  Zobl. 
Designating  any  hat  of  the  fum- 
lly  Emballonurida?. 
free'-tongned'  (-tilngd'),  a. 

,  Speaking  without  reserve, 
free'- trad 'ing  (-trad'Yng),  a. 
Advocating  free  trade, 
free'-trad'ist  (-trad'Yst),  n.  An 
advocate  of  Iree  trade, 
free'-willed'  (-wild'),  a.  En¬ 
dowed  with  free  will. 


free'-will'er,  ».  aAbelieverin 

the  doctrine  of  free  will  ;  a  lib¬ 
ertarian  ;  an  Arminian.  b  Con¬ 
temptuously,  a  Freewill  Baptist, 
freez.  Freeze.  Ref-  Sp. 
freez'a-ble  (frez'«-b*l),  a.  Ca¬ 
pable  of  being  frozen, 
freeze.  ^  frieze. 
Fre-ga'taOrC-ga'td).  Fre-gat'- 
i-dae  (frc-gfit'Y-de).  [NL.]  Zool. 
See  frigate  birp. 
fregate  +  frigate. 
frei'berg-ite  (frl'bfirg-It),  n. 
[From  Freiberg ,  Saxony.]  Min. 
A  variety  of  tetrahedrite  con¬ 
taining  3  to  30  per  cent  of  silver. 


food,  foot ;  out,  oil ;  chair  ;  go  ;  sing,  ii)k  ;  *feen,  thin ;  nature,  verdure  (250) ;  Krrch  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144) ;  boN ;  yet ;  zh  rr  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Guide. 

Full  explanations  of  Abbreviations,  Signs,  etc.,  immediately  precede  the  Vocabulary. 
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FREQUENCY  CONVERTER 


common  carrier  (esp.  a  railroad  company),  not  including 
either  the  calling  for  or  delivery  of  the  goods,  as  distin¬ 
guished  from  that  called  express,  b  A  freight  train  ;  — 
called  in  England  a  goods  train. 

Syn.  —  Freight,  cargo,  lading.  Freight  is  goods  or  mer¬ 
chandise,  orig.  as  carried  by  sea,  now  also  as  transported 
by  land;  cargo  (for  legal  use,  see  defs.),  the  freight  of  a 
ship;  lading  (now  chiefly  poetic,  or  in  the  phrase  “bill 
of  lading  ”)  applies  to  either  freight  or  cargo.  Fig.,  freight 
is  poetic  or  elevated  for  load  ;  cargo  is  frequently  humor¬ 
ous;  as,  “Full  soon  thy  soul  shall  have  her  earthly 
freight”  (Wordsworth)  \  “A  young  adventurer  in  the  re¬ 
public  of  letters  .  .  .  just  fitted  out  for  the  university 
with  a  good  cargo  of  Latin  and  Greek  ”  (Spectator). 
freight  (frat),  v.  t.;  freight'ed  ;  freighting.  [Cf .  F .freter.~\ 

1.  To  load  with  goods,  as  a  ship,  or  vehicle  of  any  kind, 
for  transportation  ;  to  furnish  with  freight ;  in  general,  to 
load  or  burden  ;  as,  to  freight  a  ship ;  to  f  reight  a  car. 

Her  lap  of  blossoms/rei'p/iis  the  passing  gale.  Tennyson. 
2-  To  hire  or  let  for  transportation  of  goods  or  passengers. 
3.  To  transport  or  carry  by  freight ;  to  ship  by  freight, 
freightage  (frat'aj),  n.  1.  Charge  for  transportation; 
expense  of  carriage. 

2.  Freight;  cargo;  lading.  Milton. 

3.  The  transportation  of  freight. 

freight  agent  A  person  employed  by  a  transportation 
company  to  receive,  forward,  or  deliver  goods, 
freight  car.  A  railroad  car  for  the  transportation  of  mer¬ 
chandise  or  other  goods  ;  —  in  England  called  goods  wagon. 
freighter  (frat'er),  7i.  1.  One  who  loads  a  ship,  or  one 
who  charters  and  loads  a  ship. 

2.  One  employed  in  receiving  and  forwarding  freight. 

3.  One  for  whom  freight  is  transported. 

4.  A  vessel  used  mainly  to  carry  freight, 
freightment  (-ment.),  n.  The  act  of  hiring  a  vessel  for 

carriage  of  goods  or  passengers. 

freight  note  Com.  A  statement  of  the  amount  due  for 
freight,  sent  by  a  shipbroker  to  a  shipper.  Eng. 
freight  train.  A  railroad  train  made  up  of  freight  cars ; 

—  in  England  called  goods  train 

fremd.  fremed  (dial.  frgmd ;  framd),  a.  [AS.  fremede , 
fremd  e ;  akin  to  G.  fremd.]  Strange;  foreign;  alien; 
unrelated  ;  hostile.  —  fremd'ly,  adv.  —  fremd'ness,  n. 
All  Obs.,  Scot.,  or  Dial.  Eng. 
fre-mes'cent  (fre-mgs'ent),  a.  [L.  fremere  to  roar,  mur¬ 
mur  -f-  -escent.']  Becoming  murmurous,  or  noisy.  R.  “  Fre- 
mescent  clangor.”  Carlyle. — fre  ines'cence  (-2ns),  n.  R. 
frem'i  tus  (frSm'T-tds),  n.  sing.  &  pi.  [L.,  a  murmuring, 
roaring.]  Med.  Palpable  vibration  or  thrill ;  as,  the  rhon- 
chial  fremitus  ;  friction  fremitus. 

Fre-mon  to-den'dron  (fre-mbn'to-dSn'drtfn),  n.  [NL., 
after  J.  C .  Frhnont,  American  general -j-Gr.  SevSpou  tree.] 
Rot.  A  genus  of  sterculiaceous  shrubs  with  alternate  lobed 
leaves  and  showy  yellow  flowers.  The  only  species  (F. 
califomicum)  is  confined  to  California. 

Fre  mont’s'  pine,  or  Fre  mont’s'  nut  pine  (fre-mbnts'). 

A  pinon  of  the  western  United  States  (P  intis  monophylla). 
Fre-na'tse  (fre-na'te),  71.  pi.  [NL.  SeeFRENATE.]  Zo'dl. 
In  Comstock’s  classification,  a  group  of  Lepidoptera  hav¬ 
ing  a  fnenulum,  or  supposed  to  be  described  from  forms 
so  provided  ;  —  opposed  to  Jugatse.  It  comprises  the  but¬ 
terflies  and  most  of  the  moths, 
fre'nate  (fre'nat),  a.  [L.  frenatus  bridled,  fr.  frenum  bri¬ 
dle.]  Anat.  <t*  Zo'dl.  Having  a  fraenum  or  fraenulum. 
French  (frgnch  ;  140),  a.  [AS .frencisc,  fr.  Franca  Frank. 
See  frank,  a.;  cf.  Frankish.]  1.  Of  or  pertaining  to 
France  or  its  inhabitants ;  like  the  French  people. 

2.  Foreign;  strange.  Dial.  Eng. 

French  arch,  Masoni'V,  a  construction,  used  instead  of  a  true 
flat  arch,  in  which  bricks  are  laid  sloping,  on  each  side, 
so  as  to  meet  in  the  center  at  an  angle.  —  F.  basement. 
See  basement  house.  —  F.  bean,  the  common  kidney  bean. 

—  F.  beans  or  peas,  Com.,  canned  beans  or  peas  treated  in 
preparing  so  that  they  are  bright  green,  usually  by  the 
addition  of  copper  salts.  Many  experts  consider  the  treat¬ 
ment  harmless.  —  F.  berry.  =  Avignon  berry.  —  F.  blue, 
artificial  ultramarine.  —  F.  boston,  a  variety  of  boston  in 
which  the  bidder  can  have  a  partner.  —  F.  bread,  a  A  kind 
of  bread,  usually  baked  in  a  long  loaf,  made  of  flour,  water, 
and  salt,  and  raised  by  the  intermixture  of  a  little  sour 
dough,  b  Any  of  various  fancy-shaped  breads,  as  French 
rolls  and  crescents,  often  containing  butter,  sugar,  milk, 
eggs,  and  yeast.  —  F.  brier.  See  2d  brier,  1.  —  F.  bulldog,  one 
of  a  breed  of  small  bulldogs  with  very  prominent  under 
jaw  and  large  erect  ears,  kept  as  pets.  —  F.  Canadian,  a  Ca¬ 
nadian  descended  from  the  early  French  colonists.  —  F. 
canna,  one  of  a  large-flowered  race  of  dwarf  cannas,  used 
extensively  as  ornamental  bedding  plants.  See  canna.  — 
F.  casement,  Arch.,  the  sash,  or 
swinging  doorlike  valves,  of  a 
French  window.  —  F.  chalk,  a 
soft  white  granular  variety  of 
steatite  used  for  drawing  lines 
on  cloth,  etc.  —  F.  chop,  a  rib 
chop  with  the  meat  trimmed 
from  the  outer  end  of  the  rib. 

—  F.  clover,  crimson  clover.— 

F.  column.  Distilling,  an  appa¬ 
ratus  which  is  used  for  effect¬ 
ing  fractional  condensation, 
consisting  of  a  chambered  col¬ 
umn  or  dephlegmator,  with 
which  is  connected  a  series  of 
U  tubes.  —  F.  cotton.  See 
French  jasmine.  —  F.  cowslip, 
the  bear’s-ear,  or  auricula.  — 

F.  cress,  winter  cress.—  F.  curve, 
a  curved  piece  of  wood,  ebonite, 
celluloid,  or  the  like,  often  in 
the  form  of  a  scroll,  used  as 
an  aid  in  drawing  noncircular 
curves.  See  curve,  1 1 lust.  —  F. 


French  Column.  1  De¬ 
phlegmator  ;  2  Overflow 

Pipes  ;  3  u  Tubes  in  Water 
Bath  ;  4  Condenser. 


die  hunt- 


daisy,  the  marguerite.  —  French  defense.  See  chess  opening. 

—  F.  disease,  syphilis.  —  F.  drain,  a  rubble  drain.  —  F.  fake, 

Naut.,  a  mode  of  coiling  a  rope  by  running  it  backward 
and  forward  in  parallel  bends ;  also,  a  modification  of  a 
Flemish  coil.  — F.  fold,  Sewing,  a  bias  fold  cut  wide  so  as 
to  fold  over  twice  and  hem,  without  sewing  through.  — F. 
fried  potatoes,  potatoes  cut  into  strips  and  fried  in  deep 
hot  fat.  —  F.  Fury,  the  attempt  made  by  the  Duke  of  Anjou 
to  carry  Antwerp  by  storm,  Jan.  17, 1583.  His  entire  force 
was  either  killed  or  taken  captive  in  less  than  an  hour. 
Cf .  Spanish  Fury.  —  F.  furze,  the  common  furze.  —  F.  grass. 
=  sainfoin  c.—  F.  pray  or  grey ,  a  tint  obtainable  by  the  addi¬ 
tion  of  Prussian  blue  and  lake  to  much  white.  —  F.  grunt. 
See  grunt,  3.  —  F.  heel,  a  high  tapering  heel  used  on  some 
kinds  of  women’s  shoes.  —  F.  hem,  Sewing,  a  kind  of  double 
hem.  —  F.  honeysuckle,  the  sulla.  —  F.  hood,  a  headdress  of 
women  in  the  16th  century,  with  a  band  low  on  the  fore¬ 
head  and  rising  in  loops  or  folds  over  the  temples. —  F. 
horn,  a  metallic  wind  instrument  derived  from  tli 
ing  horn,  whence  its  French 
name  cor  de  chasse.  It  con¬ 
sists  of  a  long  tube  twisted 
into  circular  folds  and  grad¬ 
ually  expanding  from  the 
cupped  mouthpiece  to  the 
flaring  bell  at  the  end.  It 
is  provided  with  valves 
which  serve  to  lengthen  or 
shorten  instantaneously  the  rlAr„ 

tube,  of  which  the  pitch  French  Horn. 

may  be  further  varied  by  means  of  detachable  crooks  and  a 
tuning  slide.  Its  variable  compass  of  about  four  octaves  is 
made  up  of  the  harmonics  of  the  natural  tone  of  the  tube, 
altered  chromatically  by  use  of  the  valves  and  by  stopping. 
Its  tones  are  mellow  and  of  a  romantic  quality.  —  F.  jas¬ 
mine,  an  East  Indian  asclepiadaceous  shrub  (Calotropis 
procera)  yielding  a  fiber  resembling  mudar.  The  downy 
investment  of  tne  seeds  is  called  French  cotton.  —  F.  ju¬ 
jube,  the  fruit  of  the  jujube  tree  (Zizyphus saliva).  See  ju¬ 
jube.  —  F.  knot,  a  decorative  knot,  used  in  embroidery, 
made  by  twisting  the  thread  several  times  around  the 
needle.  —  F.  lavender,  either  of  two  lavenders  of  southern 
Europe  (Lavandula  spica  and  L.  stcechas)  valued  for  their 
fragrant  flowers,  which  are  rich  in  honey.  —  F.  leave,  an  in¬ 
formal,  hasty,  or  secret  departure ;  esp.,  the  leaving  a 
place  without  paying  one’s  debts;  — from  a  custom  in 
France  in  the  18th  century  of  leaving  a  reception  without 
taking  leave  of  host  or  hostess.  —  F.  leek,  the  common  leek. 

—  F.  lug,  Naut.,  a  balance  lug.  —  F.  lungwort,  the  wall  hawk- 
weed.  —  F.  mallow,  a  South  European  tree  mallow  ( Lava t era 
olbia).  —  F.  marigold,  a  kind  of  garden  marigold  derived 
from  Tage/es  vatula,  and  distinguished  from  the  African 
marigold  by  having  the  flower  heads  marked  with  red. 
See  marigold.  — F.  measles,  rubella.  —  F.  merino,  a  A 
French  breed  of  large  heavy-fleeced  merino  sheep  origi¬ 
nating  from  the  Spanish  stock,  b  A  fine  twilled  cloth 
made  of  merino  wool  of  very  good  quality.  — F.  morocco, 
morocco  made  from  sheepskin.  —  F.  mulberry,  a  verbena- 
ceous  shrub  (Callicarpa  americana)  of  the  southern  United 
States.  It  has  clusters  of  small  pink  flowers  and  purple 
berries.  Called  also  Bermuda  mulberry.  —  F.  mullet,  the 
ladyfish  (Albula  vulpes).  —  F.  mustard,  mustard  mixed  with 
salt,  sugar,  vinegar,  etc.,  for  the  table.  —  F.  nut,  the  English 
walnut.  —  F.  onion,  the  sea  onion.  —  F.  pancake,  a  pancake 
made  of  a  batter  of  milk,  flour,  and  eggs,  fried  thin  and 
rolled  up,  often  spread  w  ith  jelly  or  jam  before  rolling. 
They  are  usually  sugared,  and  the  sugar  browned  with  a 
hot  iron,  when  served. —  F.  partridge,  the  red-legged  par¬ 
tridge.  —  F.  pea,  a  small  variety  of  pea  used  extensively 
in  France  for  canning,  and  sold  under  the  name  “  petits 
pois.”  See  French  beans.  —  F.  physic  nut.  =  fhysic  nut.  — 
F.  pie  [ French ,  in  sense  of  “  foreign  ”  4-  pie  a  magpie  ;  —  in 
allusion  to  its  black  and  white  color],  any  of  several  Eu¬ 
ropean  birds  of  contrasting  colors,  as  the  red-backed  shrike 
(Lanius  collurio)  or  the  great  spotted  woodpecker  (Den- 
drocopus  major).  —  F.  pink,  a  Tne  bluebottle,  1.  b  Thrift 
or  sea  pink,  c  A  yellow  pigment  prepared  from  Persian 
berries.  —  F.  pitch.  Music.  See  pitch,  w.,  12.  —  F.  polish, 
a  A  polishing  preparation  for  woodwork,  consisting  of 
shellac  or  shellac  with  gums  added,  dissolved  in  alcohol,  b 
The  glossy  surface  produced  by  the  application  of  the 
above.  — F.  pox,  syphilis.  06s. —  F.  process.  Chem.  See 
white  lead.  —  F.  prune.  See  prune.  —  F.  purple,  a  dyestuff 
obtained  from  archil  lichens.  —  F.  purslane,  the  garden  por- 
tulaca.  —  F.  red,  rouge.  — F.  reef.  Naut.,  a  reef  in  a  square 
sail  made  with  a  jackstay  on  the  reef  band  and  a 
becket  on  the  yard.  — F.  Republican  calendar.  See  Revolu¬ 
tionary  calendar.  —  F.  Republican  Era.  or  Era  of  the  First 
French  Republic.  See  era,??.  —  F.  Revolution,  the  revolution 
in  France  that  began  in  1789  and  practically  ended  in  1799, 
when  the  Consulate  was  instituted.  The  Bastille  was 
stormed  July  14, 1789;  Louis  XVI.  was  executed  Jan.  21, 
1793.  The  First  Republic  lasted  from  1792  to  1804,  during 
which  time  there  were  the  Reign  of  Terror  (March,  1793,  to 
August,  1794),  the  Directory  (1795-99),  the  Consulate  (1799- 
1802),  and  Napoleon’s  government  as  Consul  (1802-04), 
after  which  came  the  first  empire  (1804-15).  —  F.  rice,  arnel- 
com.—  F.  roll.  See  French  bread  b.  —  F.  roof,  Arch.,  a  form 
of  curb  roof  much  like  the  mansard,  having  a  nearly  flat 
deck  for  the  upper  slope.  See  roof,  Illust.—  F.  rose,  the  com¬ 
mon  red  rose  (Rosa  gallica ),  the  petals  of  which  are  slightly 
astringent  and  tonic.  —  F.  rye  grass.  =  oat  grass.  —  F.  sage, 
the  sage  mullein.  —  F.  sash,  a  casement  swinging  on  hinges  ; 

—  in  distinction  from  a  sliding  sash,  whether  moving  verti¬ 
cally  or  sideways.  —  F.  scaffold,  a  A  scaffold  consisting  of 
a  double  row  of  poles  or  timbers,  set  up  along  the  frontage 
to  be  built  or  repaired,  stiffened  by  cross  bracing,  plank 
floors  being  fastened  to  continuous  girths  at  suitable  lev¬ 
els.  b  A  jenny  scaffold.  —  F.  scammony,  the  juice  of  Cynan- 
chum  acutum,  sometimes  used  as  a  substitute  for  scam¬ 
mony.— F.  seam,  Sewing,  a  seam  stitched  on  the  right 
side,  turned,  trimmed  closely  and  stitched  on  the  wrong 
side,  thus  hiding  all  sewing.  —  F.  sennit.  See  sennit.— 
F.  shroud  knot.  See  knot.  —  F.  sixth.  Music.  See  sixth 
chord.  —  F.  sole,  either  of  two  European  soles,  Solea  pegusa 
and  S.  auran/iaca.  —  F.  sorrel,  a  The  common  wood  sorrel, 
b  A  European  sorrel  dock  (Rurnex  scu/atus).  —  F.  spinach, 
the  red  goosefoot.  —  F.  spoliation  claims,  claims  against 
France  for  damage  to  American  shipping  at  the  close  of 


the  18th  century.  In  return  for  concessions  made  by 
France,  their  payment  was  later  assumed  by  the  United 
States.  Adjudication  of  the  claims  was  referred  to  the 
Court  of  Claims  under  an  act  passed  in  1885 ;  and  the  first 
appropriation  of  money  for  payment  of  them  was  made  by 
Congress  in  1891.— French  system  (of  tunneling).  =  Bel 
gian  system.  —  F.  toast,  bread  dipped  in  egg  and  milk  and 
fried.  —  F.  truss,  Arch.,  a  truss  m  which  the  tie  beam  is 
raised  in  the  center.  See  truss,  n.  —  F.  tub,  a  dyer’s  mix¬ 
ture  of  stannous  chloride  and  logwood.  —  F.  varnish,  French 
polish.  — F.  walnut.  =  English  walnut.  —  F.  weed,  a  The 
pennycress.  b  In  Jamaica,  a  spiderwort  (Commelina  nu- 
di  flora).  —  F.  wheat,  buckwheat.—  F.  white,  a  pure  variety  of 
white  lead.  —  F.  willow,  a  The  almond  willow  (Salix  trian- 
dra,  syn.  amygdaling).  b  The  willow-herb.  —  F.  window, 
Arch.,  a  casement  window,  usually  reaching  to  the  floor, 
opening  like  folding  doors. 

French  (frgnch;  140),  n.  1.  Collectively,  the  people  of 
France.  Ethnically,  the  French  are  one  of  the  most 
mixed  peoples  in  Europe.  Ripley  finds  among  them  rep¬ 
resentatives  of  three  main  races  :  the  Teutonic,  chiefly  in 
the  northern  and  lowland  regions;  the  Mediterranean, 
chiefly  in  southern  France ;  and  the  Alpine,  occupying 
Brittany  and  the  central  highlands  of  Savoy  and  Auvergne. 
Deniker  finds  representatives  of  six  races  :  the  Northwest¬ 
ern,  Adriatic,  and  Sub- Adriatic  of  the  north  ;  the  Cevenole, 
Littoral,  and  Ibero-insular  of  the  south.  Cf.  Auvergnat, 
Basque,  Breton,  Burgundian,  Celt,  Cro-Magnon,  Gas¬ 
con,  Gaul,  Norman,  Picard,  Provencal,  Savoyard. 

2.  The  chief  language  of  the  French  people.  French  is 
directly  descended  from  Latin.  As  early  as  the  7th  cen¬ 
tury  the  language  of  the  common  people  in  what  is  nowf 
France  was  doubtless  felt  to  be  distinct  from  the  schol¬ 
arly  Latin,  and  it  is  probable  also  that  in  different  locali¬ 
ties  it  showed  dialect  differences.  At  a  later  period,  when 
a  considerable  vernacular  literature  is  found  in  France, 
there  appear  two  well-marked  groups  of  dialects,  the 
langue  a/oc,  or  Provenpal  group,  spoken  in  the  south  of 
France,  and  the  langue  d'oil,  or  French  £roup,  spoken  in 
the  north.  A  third  group  is  also  often  distinguished,  the 
Franco-Proven^al,  bordering  on  the  other  two  and  lying 
northeast  of  the  Provencal  and  southeast  of  the  French. 
Both  Provencal  and  French  were  used  in  literature;  but 
in  the  Middle  Ages  the  dialect  of  Limousin  was  dominant 
in  the  south,  while  in  the  north  a  central  French  dialect 
spoken  in  and  near  Paris  gradually  became  accepted  as 
the  best,  and  the  other  dialects  became  of  less  importance, 
though  they  have  not  yet  ceased  to  exist. 

French  (frgneh  ;  140),  v.  t.;  Frenched  (frgncht);  French'- 
ing.  1.  To  make  French  ;  to  render  into  French. 

2.  To  prepare  in  a  French  manner  or  style,  as  rib  chops 
by  trimming  the  meat  from  the  ends  of  the  ribs, 
frenched  (frSncht ;  140),  a.  Of  plants,  attacked  or  affect¬ 
ed  by  trenching. 

French'i-fy  (frgn'chT-fl),  v.  t.  d*  i. ;  -fied  (-fid) ;  -fy'ing 
(-fl'Tng).  [ French  -f-  -/y.]  To  make  or  become  French  ; 
to  infect  or  imbue  with  the  manners  or  tastes  of  the 
French;  toGallicize. — French  l-li-ca'tion (-fl-ka'slmn),n. 
f  rench'ing.  n.  A  fungus  disease  of  uncertain  nature  affect¬ 
ing  plants,  causing  the  leaves  to  lose  color  and  die ;  as, 
frenching  of  Indian  corn  or  tobacco. 

French'ism  (frgnch'Tz’m),  n.  A  French  mode  or  charac¬ 
teristic  ;  an  idiom  peculiar  to  the  French  language. 
Frenchman  (-man),  n.  ;  pi.  -men  (-men).  A  native  or  cit¬ 
izen  of  France  ;  also,  a  French  ship. 

French'y  (frSn'chT),  a. ;  French'i-er  (-chT-er) ;  French'- 
i-est.  Resembling,  or  characteristic  of,  French  people. 
—  7i.  A  Frenchman.  Contemptuous. 
fre-net'ic  (fre-ngt'Tk  ;  formerly  frgn'e-tlk) )  a.  [See  phre- 
fre-net'i  cal  (fre-ngt'T-kal)  I  netic,  fran¬ 

tic,  a.]  Frantic.  See  phrenetic. — fre-net'i-cal-ly,  adv. 
fre-net'ic,  n.  A  frantic  person.  See  phrenetic. 
fren'zied  (frgu'zTd),  p.  a.  Affected  with  frenzy  ;  frantic ; 
maddened  ;  as,  a  frenzied  look.  — fren'zied-ly,  adv. 
fren'zy  (-zT),  n.  ;  pi.  -zies  (-zTz).  [ME.  frenesie,fransey, 
OF.  frenesie ,  F.  frenksie,  L.  phrenesis ,  fr.  Gr.  <6pei/ins  dis¬ 
ease  of  the  mind,  plirenitis,  fr.  ^>pyv  mind.  Cf.  frantic, 
phrenitis.]  Any  violent  mental  agitation  approaching  to 
distraction;  violent  and  temporary  derangement  of  the  men¬ 
tal  faculties;  delirious  rage,  excitement,  or  enthusiasm. 

All  else  is  towering  frenzy  and  distraction.  Addison. 

The  poet’s  eye  in  a  fin e  frenzy  rolling.  Shak. 

50^  The  spelling  phrenzy  is  now  rare  \  some  writers 
show  a  tendency  to  prefer  it  when  referring  to  prophetic 
ecstasy  or  demoniacal  possession.  Oxf.  E.  D.  Cf.  demon. 
Syn.  —  Madness,  delirium.  See  mania. 
fren'zy  (frgn'zT),  v.t.  ;  fren'zied  (-zTd)  ;  fren'zy-ing.  To 
affect  with  frenzy  ;  to  drive  to  madness. 

The  people,  frenzied  by  centuries  of  oppression.  Buckle. 
fre'quence  (fre'kwens),  n.  [See  frequency.]  Frequency, 
fre'quen  cy  (-kwgn-sT),  n. ;  pi.  -cies  (-sTz).  [L.  frequentia 

numerous  attendance,  multitude  :  cf.  F.  frequence.  See 
frequent.]  1.  A  crowded  state;  also,  a  concourse; 
crowd ;  throng.  Archaic. 

2.  Frequent  use  or  practice  ;  familiarity.  Obs. 

3.  Factor  condition  of  returning  frequently ;  occurrence 
often  repeated  ;  common  occurrence  ;  as,  th e  frequency  of 
crimes  ;  th e  frequency  of  miracles. 

4.  Math.  The  ratio  of  the  number  of  actual  occurrences  of 
an  event  to  the  number  of  possible  occurrences  (in  the 
same  definite  representative  interval  of  time). 

6.  Physics.  In  harmonic  motions,  the  number  of  vibrations 
or  cycles  in  a  unit  of  time  ;  specif.,  Elec.,  the  number  of 
complete  cycles  of  current  produced  by  an  alternating- 
current  generator  per  second.  Standard  frequencies  are 
25  and  60  cycles  per  second.  Not  uncommonly  the  per 
minute  or  per  second  is  omitted.  Thus  a  25-cycle  alterna¬ 
tor  is  one  generating  25  cycles  per  second. 
frequency  converter  Elec.  A  machine  which  converts 
from  an  alternating  current  of  one  frequency  to  an  alter¬ 
nating  current  of  a  different  frequency. 


freight  density.  See  traffic 

mile. 

freight'lees.  a.  See  -less. 
freight  mile,  freight  mileage. 

See  TRAFFIC  MILE- 

(I  Frei'herr'  (frl'hgrO,  n.;  pi. 
Frkiiiekrn  (-hern').  (G..  lit., 
free  Iord.l  In  Germany  and 
Austria,  a  Daron. 
freik.  freke.  [FRAYN. I 
frein.  Obs.  or  diul.  Eng.  var.  of  | 
frelnd.  friend. 
freir  (frer).  Scot.  var.  of  friar. 
freisch.  4*  fresh. 

Frei'schiitz'  (fri'sh  fits'),  n.  [G., 
the  free  shooter.]  A  legendary 
hunter  or  marksman,  wno,  by  a 
compact  with  the  Devil,  pro¬ 
cures  seven  balls,  six  of  which 


I  infallibly  hit,  but  the  seventh 
belongs  to  the  Devil,  whodirects 
|  it  at  his  pleasure.  The  story  ap- 
J  peared  in  1810,  in  A  pel’s  “  Ge- 
i  spensterbuch”(Ghost  book), and 
I  F.  Kind  adapted  it  to  the  opera 
j  composed  by  Weber  in  1821. 
freit(fret;  frat),  freet,  n.  [Cf. 

|  Icel.  frett  news,  inquiry  of  gods 
|  or  men  about  the  future.]  A 
superstitious  notion  or  observ- 
l  ance  ;  omen  ;  charm.  Scot.  — 
freit'y,  a.  Scot, 
freith,  v.  t.  [Scot.,  fr.  ME .fri- 
l  Sien  to  liberate,  AS.  friSian  to 
protect,  frip  peace.]  To  free  or 
release,  as  from  a  promise.  Ohs. 
!  freitour.  +  frater. 


fre'jol  (fra'hol  ;  E.  fre'hol). 
Var.  of  fri.iol. 

freke.  «f*  freck.  [a  man.  Ohs.  | 
freke.  n.  [AS.  freca.]  A  warrior;  | 
frek'en.  +  freckle. 
frele.  f  frail. 

frels.  i’.  t.  [AS.  frdolsian  to  keep 
a  holiday.]  To  free;  release.  Obs. 
frelte.  +  frailty. 
fre'ly.  freely. 
frem  (frfm).  Obs.  or  Scot.  &  dial. 
Eng.  of  fremd.  [frim.J 

frem.  Obs.  or  dial.  Eng.  var.  of  | 
fremd'ling,  n.  A  foreigner.  Ohs. 
freme  ( Scot,  f ram).  Obs.  or  Scot, 
var.  of  fremd. 

freme,  v.  t.  (AS .  fremian.frem- 
wan  :  cf.  FROM.]  To  help  on; 
relieve:  refresh;  accomplish.— 


v.  i.  To  benefit ;  progress.  Both 
Obs. 

freme,  n.  (AS.frenmA  Benefit; 
progress.  Ohs.— freme 'ful.u.  Obs. 
frem'lsh,  v.  i.  [F .frdmir.]  To 
shudder;  waver.  Ohs. 
frem'med.  frem'mit.  Obs.,  Scot., 
or  dial.  Eng.  vars.  of  fremd. 

Fre  mon'ti-a  (fr£-m5n'tY-d  ; 
-shl-d),  n.  [NL.]  Syn.  of  Fre- 

MONTODENDRON.  [of  FREMD.) 

fremt.  Scot,  and  dial.  Eng.  var.  | 
fren.  •[•  frenne. 
french'en.  r.  t.  Naut.  Corrupt, 
of  FRESHEN.  [CV>ntenq3/UOUS.| 
French'er,  n.  A  Frenchman-! 
French'er-y  (fr?n'ch?r-Y),  n. 
French  manners,  habits,  or 
things.  Contemptuous. 


French'l-ly  (-Y-1T),  adv.  of 
French  y. 

French'i-ness.  n.  See  -ness. 
French'ize  (-Tz),  r.  t.  See  -ize. 
French'less.  a.  See  -less. 
French'ly,  adv.  of  French.  R. 
French'ne8s,  n.  See  -ness. 
French  -pol'ish,  v.  t.  To  polish 
with  French  polish. 
French'wom  an,».;  pi.  -wom'en 
(-wlm'fn;  -In).  A  French  wo¬ 
man. 

frend.  Friend.  Ohs.orRef.Sp. 
frenge.  +  fringe. 
frenne, n.[Cf.  fremd, foreign.] 
A  stranger  ;  enemy.  Ohs. 
fre-nol'o-gist,  -o-gy.  Phrenol¬ 
ogist,  phrenology.  Ref.  Sp. 
fren'sie,  frenesy'  +  frenzy. 


fren'tik.  j*  frantic. 
fren'u-la,  fren'u-luzn,  fre'num. 
etc.  Vars.  of  FRjENULA,  etc. 
fren'zel-ite  (frfn'zel-Tt),  n. 
[After  A.  Frenzel,  its  analyzer.] 
Min.  =  guanajuatite. 
fren 'zi  cal  (frgn'zT-k<Zl),  a. 
Frenzy.  Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 
fren'zy,  a.  Mod  ;  frantic  ;  im¬ 
petuous  ;  passionate.  —  fren'zi- 
iy,  adv.  Both  Ohs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 
freo.  +  free. 
freolac.  *f*  freelage. 
freome.  f  freme,  n. 
freond.  friend. 
freosen.  +  freeze. 
freq.  Ahhr.  Frequentative, 
frequency  changer.  =  fre¬ 
quency  converter. 


ale,  senate,  care,  &m,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofd ;  eve,  Svent,  €nd,  recent,  maker ;  ice,  ill ;  old,  6bey,  orb,  ddd,  s&ft,  connect ;  use,  unite,  urn,  up,  circi/s,  menU ; 

U  Foreign  Word.  f  Obsolete  Variant  of.  +  combined  with.  =  equals. 
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fre'quent  (fre'kwent),  a.  [L.  frequent ,  -enlis,  crowded, 
frequent,  akin  to  /arrive  to  stuff :  cf.  F.  frequent.  Cf. 
farce,  ft.]  1.  Of  a  place,  filled  ;  thronged  ;  of  an  attend¬ 
ance,  assembly,  etc.,  full ;  numerous.  Obs . 

2.  Often  to  be  met  with;  happening  at  short  intervals; 

often  repeated  or  occurring;  as,  frequent  visits.  “ Fre¬ 
quent  feudal  towers.”  Byron. 

3.  Hence,  common  ;  familiar;  current;  usual.  Obs  for  R. 

4.  Addicted  to  any  course  of  conduct ;  inclined  to  indulge 
in  auy  practice  ;  habitual ;  persistent. 

fie  has  been  loud  find  frequent  in  declaring  himself  hearty  for 
the  government.  Swift. 

fre-quent'  (fie-kwSnt'),  v.  t.  ;  fre-quent'ed  ;  fre-quent'- 

ino.  [L.  frequentare :  cf.  F.  frequenter.  See  frequent, 

а. ]  1.  To  visit  often  ;  to  associate  with,  to  be  in,  or  to 
resort  to,  often  or  habitually  ;  as,  to  frequent  a  person  or 
his  company  ;  to  frequent  lecture  halls. 

He  frequented  the  court  of  Augustus.  Dryden. 

2.  To  use,  practice,  or  celebrate  frequently;  as,  to  fre¬ 
quent  a  phrase  ;  to  f  requent  a  sacrament.  Obs. 

3.  To  crowd  or  fill.  Obs. 

4.  To  familiarize  (with);  furnish  (with)  abundantly.  Obs. 
Syn.  — Frequent,  haunt.  To  frequent  is  to  resort  to 
frequently  or  habitually ;  to  haunt  (often  of  ghosts  or 
apparitions),  to  frequent  continually  or  (esp.)  pertina¬ 
ciously  ;  as,  “  Myself  when  young  did  eagerly  frequent 
Doctor  and  Saint  ”  (E.  FitzGerald) ;  “  What  do  you  mean 
by  this  haunting  of  me?”  (Shak.)'.  “A  spirit  haunts  the 
year’s  last  hours  ”  ( Tennyson).  In  present  usage  f  requent 
is  commonly  restricted  to  places. 

fre-quent',  v.  i.  To  go  (to)  or  be  (with)  often.  Obs. 
fre-quent'a-ble  (fre-kwSn'ta-b’l),  a.  [Cf .  F .frequentable.] 
Capable  of  being  frequented  ;  accessible. 

Ire  quen  ta'tion  (fre'kwen-ta'shwn),  n.  [L.  frequentaiio 
a  crowding  together,  frequency :  cf.  F.  frequentation .] 

1.  Act  or  habit  of  frequenting,  or  visiting  often  ;  resort. 

2.  Frequent  use,  practice,  or  celebration.  Obs. 
fre-quen'ta-tive  (fre-kwSn'td-ttv),  a.  [L .  frequentativus : 

cf.  F.  frequentatif .]  Gram.  Serving  to  express  frequent 
repetition  of  an  action.  —  n.  A  frequentative  verb, 
fre'quent  ly,  adv.  At  frequent  or  short  intervals. 

Syn.  —  See  often. 

fres'co  (frSs'ko),  w.  ;  pi.  -COES  or  -cos  (-koz).  [It.,  fr. 

fresco  fresh  ;  of  G.  origin.  See  fresh,  o.]  1.  A  cool,  re¬ 

freshing  state  of  the  air  ;  duskiness  ;  coolness  ;  shade.  Obs. 
2.  Fine  Arts,  a  The  art  or  method  of  painting  on  freshly 
spread  plaster  before  it  dries ;  —  called  specif,  true  fresco 
or  buono  fresco.  The  pigments  are  applied  with  water  as  a 
vehicle,  and  the  lime  of  the  ground,  which  penetrates  the 
painting,  is  converted  by  exposure  into  carbonate,  which 
acts  as  a  binding  material.  Fresco  paintings  are  not  dur¬ 
able  unless  the  air  is  pure  and  dry.  b  A  similar  but  in¬ 
ferior  method  in  which  the  plaster  is  first  allowed  to 
harden  and  partially  dry ;  —  called  specif,  fresco  secco. 
Lime  water  or  baryta  water  is  used  to  mix  the  pigments 
and  to  moisten  the  ground  before  beginning  work,  c  In 
modern  parlance,  less  correctly,  painting  on  plaster  in  any 
manner,  d  A  fresco  painting. 
fres'CO  (frgs'ko),  v.  t.  ;  fres'coed  (-kod) ;  fres'co-ing.  To 
paint  in  fresco,  as  walls.  —  fres'co-er  (-ko-er),  n. 
fresh  (frgsh),  a. ;  fresh'er  (-er) ;  fresh'est.  [ME.  fresch, 
fersch ;  the  latter  fr.  AS.  J'ersc ,  akin  to  D.  verse  h,  G. 
frisch,  OHG.  frisc ,  Icel .  ferskr ;  the  former  fr.  OF.  fres, 
frets,  fem.  fresche,  F.  fra  is,  fem.  fraiche,  fr.  the  G.  word 
akin  to  AS.  fersc.  Cf.  fresco.]  1.  Newly  produced, 
gathered,  or  made;  hence,  not  subjected  to  long  storage  or 
not  kept  by  some  method  of  preservation,  as  by  pickling  in 
salt  or  vinegar,  refrigeration,  drying,  sweetening,  etc.;  as, 
fresh  vegetables,  flowers,  eggs,  meat,  fruit,  etc .;  fresh  tea, 
raisins,  etc. ;  fresh  (as  distinct  from  stale)  water. 

2.  Not  salt ;  as,  fresh  water,  in  distinction  from  sea  water. 

3.  Having  or  conveying  no  taint ;  pure;  refreshing  ;  cool; 
invigorating  ;  brisk  ;  as,  fresh  air  ;  fresh  odors. 

4.  Having  its  original  qualities  unimpaired  ;  specif.  :  a 
Not  stale,  sour,  decayed,  or  the  like  ;  as,  meat  is  kept  fresh 
by  refrigeration,  b  Not  faded,  tarnished,  worn,  obliter¬ 
ated,  or  the  like  ;  specif.,  of  a  bright  blooming  color  or 
appearance  ;  youthful ;  blooming,  c  Not  exhausted  or  fa¬ 
tigued  ;  vigorous  ;  active  ;  as,  one  is  fresh  in  the  morning. 

б.  Full  of,  or  renewed  in,  vigor,  alacrity,  or  readiness  for 
action;  refreshed;  freshened;  as,  fresh  for  a  combat.  In 
dairy  farming  said  specif,  of  a  cow  that  has  recently  calved, 
as  having  a  fresh  supply  of  milk. 

6.  Newly  felt,  met  with,  or  received;  coming  or  experi¬ 
enced  newly  or  anew,  as  a  first  or  an  additional  instance  ; 
novel ;  recent ;  hence,  additional ;  further  ;  another  ;  as, 
fresh  news  ;  a  fresh  wound  ;  fresh  marks  ;  afresh  start. 

Afresh  pleasure  in  every  fresh  posture  of  the  limbs.  Landor. 

7.  Having  little  or  no  experience ;  inexperienced,  as  a  col¬ 
lege  freshman  is  ;  unpracticed  ;  raw ;  green;  as,  to  be  fresh 
in  society  ;  a  fresh  hand  on  a  ship. 

8.  Dressed  gayly  :  showy.  Obs. 

9.  Not  under  the  influence  of  drink  ;  sober.  Scot. 

10.  Intoxicated ;  tipsy.  Slang.  C.  Bronte. 

11.  Free  from  frost ;  also,  rainy.  Scot.  <£*  Dial.  Eng. 

12.  Presumptuous,  obtrusive,  or  meddlesome  from  a  lack  of 
experience  or  knowledge,  or  from  a  lack  of  sense  of  propri¬ 
ety;  conceitedly  intrusive  ;  officious;  forward.  Slang ,  U .  S. 
Syn.  —  Sound,  unimpaired;  unfaded,  ruddy,  florid  ;  sweet, 
good  ;  inexperienced,  unpracticed,  unused  ;  lively,  vigor¬ 
ous,  strong  ;  recent.  See  new. 

fresh  breeze,  Naut .,  a  breeze  betw  een  a  stiff  breeze  and  a  mod¬ 
erate  gale ;  one  blowing  about  twenty  miles  an  hour.  A 


very  fresh  breeee  is  recognized,  in  some  classifications,  as 
one  blowing  tw  enty-four  miles  an  hour.  —  fresh  gale,  Naut., 
a  gale  blowing  about  thirty  miles  an  hour.  —  f.  way,  Naut., 
increased  speed ;  as,  the  ship  gathers  fresh  uay. 
fresh  (frSsh),  ft.  [From  fresh,  a.]  1.  An  increased  flow 

or  rush  of  water  ;  a  freshet ;  a  flush. 

2.  A  stream,  spring,  or  pool  of  fresh  water. 

He  shall  drink  naught  but  brine  ;  for  I  ’ll  not  show  him 
W  here  the  quick  freshes  are.  Shak. 

3.  A  stream  of  fresh  water  running  into  salt  water;  the 
mingling  or  mingling  place  of  fresh  and  salt  waters,  as  at 
the  mouths  of  rivers  or  bays  emptying  into  the  sea. 

4  The  part  of  a  river,  or  its  shores,  above  the  flow  of 
tidal  sea  water.  U.  S. 

5.  The  fresh  part,  as  of  a  day,  a  year,  a  lifetime. 

Nipped  with  the/resA  of  thy  wrath’8  winter.  R.  Barnficld. 

6.  Open  weather  after  frost ;  a  thaw.  Scot. 

7.  A  freshman.  College  Slang. 

fresh,  v.t.  &  i.  [Cf.  OF.  freschir .]  To  refresh  ;  recruit; 
increase  ;  freshen.  Archaic. 

fresh'en  (frSsh'’n),  v.  t.  ;  fresh'ened  (-’nd) ;  fresh'en-ing. 

1.  To  make  fresh  ;  specif. :  a  To  separate,  as  water,  from 

saline  ingredients  ;  to  make  less  salt ;  as,  to  freshen  w-ater, 
fish,  or  flesh,  b  To  refresh  ;  to  revive.  Spenser. 

2  Naut.  To  relieve,  as  a  rope,  by  change  of  place  or  posi¬ 
tion  where  friction  wears  it ;  to  shift  or  replace,  as  ballast, 
to  freshen  the  way,  to  increase  the  speed  of  a  vessel. 

fresh'en,  v.  i.  To  grow  or  become  fresh  ;  specif.  :  a  To  grow 
more  brisk  or  strong  ;  as,  the  wind  freshens,  b  To  become 
fresh  in  appearance  ;  to  brighten,  c  To  lose  saltness, 
fresh'et  (-St;  -It ;  151),  n.  [fresh,  n.  -f-  -et.  See  fresh, 

а. ]  1.  A  stream  of  fresh  water.  Obs.  or  Poetic.  Milton. 

2.  A  stream  or  current  of  fresh  water  that  flows  into  the  sea. 

3.  A  great  rise,  or  a  flood  or  overflowing,  of  a  stream, 
caused  by  heavy  rains  or  melted  snow;  a  sudden  inundation. 

Cracked  the  sky,  as  ice  in  rivers 
When  th e  freshet  is  at  highest.  Longfellow. 

fresh'man  (frSsh'mou),  n. ;  pi.  -men  (-men).  A  novice  ;  one 
in  the  rudiments  of  knowledge  ;  esp.,  a  student  during  his 
first  year,  as  in  a  college  or  university. 

Tush,  these  ar e  freshmen's  suppositions.  Marlowe. 

He  drank  his  glass  and  cracked  his  joke, 

And  freshmen  wondered  as  he  spoke.  Goldsmith. 
fresh'-wa  ter,  a.  1.  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  living  in,  water 
not  salt ;  as,  fresh-water  geological  deposits  ;  a  fresh-wa¬ 
ter  fish  ;  fresh-water  mussels. 

2.  Accustomed  to  navigate  fresh  waters  only  ;  unskilled 
as  a  seaman  ,  as,  a  fresh-water  sailor. 

3.  Untrained;  raw.  Obs.  “  Fresh-water  soldiers.”  Knolles. 
freah-water  clam,  a  fresh-water  mussel.  U.  S.  —  f.  cod  or 
cusk,  the  burbot  ( Lota  maculosa).—  f.  college,  a  comparative¬ 
ly  small  college  ;  —  so  called  because  the  first  large  Amer¬ 
ican  colleges  were  located  on  the  seaboard.  Colloq.  or 
Slang ,  U.  S.  —  t.  prase,  or  t.  eelgrass,  tape  grass.  —  f.  her¬ 
ring,  any  of  certain  fishes  (locally  or  popularly  so  called) 
likened  to  the  herring  in  size  or  appearance  or  food  quali¬ 
ties,  as  the  Australian  grayling,  the  Columbia  chub,  the 
pollan  and  other  whitefislies,  etc.  —  f.  marsh  hen,  the  Vir¬ 
ginia  rail  or  king  rail.  — f.  mussel.  See  mussel.  —  f.  oyster, 
any  mollusk  of  the  family  Etheriidse.  See  Etheria.  —  f. 
polyp,  a  hydra.  —  f.  tailor,  the  gizzard  shad. 

Fres  nel'  lamp  (fra'nSl'),  Fresnel  lantern.  [After  A.  J. 
Fresnel,  the  inventor,  a  French  physicist.]  A  lantern  hav¬ 
ing  a  lamp  surrounded  by  a  hollow  cylindrical  Fresnel  lens. 
Fresnel  lens-  A  form  of  echelon  lens  designed  specially 
for  use  in  lighthouses.  By  its  use  the  light  from  an  oil 
lamp  is  sent  out  in  a  parallel  beam  w  hich  can  be  seen  at  a 
distance  of  forty  miles.  See  echelon  lens. 

Fres  nel’s'  rhomb  (fra'nSlz').  Optics.  A  rhombohedron  of 
glass  so  cut  that  a  ray  of  plane  polarized  light  entering  one 
of  its  faces  at  right  angles  undergoes,  within  the  rhomb, 
two  reflections  and  emerges  at  the  opposite  face  as  a  cir¬ 
cularly  polarized  ray. 

fret  (frSt),  r.  t. ;  fret'ted  ;  fret'ting.  [ME.  freten  to  eat, 
consume,  AS.  fretan,  for  foretan;  for — (-  etan  to  eat; 
akin  to  D.  vreten ,  OHG.  frezzan,  G.fressen,  Goth .fra-itan. 
Bee  for-;  eat,  v.  /.]  1.  To  cat ;  devour;  consume.  Obs. 

The  60w  frete  the  child  right  in  the  cradle.  Chaucer. 
2  To  eat  away;  to  gnaw ;  to  wear  away  by  friction  ;  to 
rub  ;  chafe  ;  gall ;  as,  to  fret  cloth  ;  to  fret  a  piece  of  gold 
or  other  metal ;  a  worm  frets  the  planks  of  a  ship. 

3.  Hence,  fig.,  to  wear  away  ;  to  diminish  ;  consume. 

Hi s  fretted  fortunes  give  him  hope  and  fear.  Shak. 

4.  To  make  by  wearing  aw  ay  a  substance  ;  to  eat ;  gnaw' ; 
as,  to  fret  a  passage. 

б.  To  roughen,  agitate,  or  disturb ;  to  cause  to  ripple  ; 
as,  to  fret  the  surface  of  water. 

6.  To  tease  ;  irritate;  vex. 

Fret  not  thyself  because  of  evildoers.  Ps.  xxxvii.  1. 
Syn.  — See  harass. 

to  fret  the  gizzard,  to  vex  one’s  self  ;  to  worry.  Colloq. 
fret,  v.  i.  1.  To  be  worn  away;  to  chafe;  fray;  as,  a 
wristband  frets  on  the  edges. 

2.  To  eat  in  ;  to  make  way  by  corrosion  ;  hence,  to  rankle  ; 
as,  rancor  frets  in  the  malignant  breast. 

Many  wheals  arose,  and  fretted  one  into  another  with  great  ex¬ 
coriation.  Wiseman. 

3.  To  be  agitated,  as  a  stream  of  water  ;  to  be  in  commo¬ 
tion  ;  as,  a  brook  frets  over  a  rock. 

4.  To  be  vexed;  to  be  chafed  or  irritated;  to  be  angry; 
to  utter  peevish  expressions. 

He  frets,  he  fumes,  he  stares,  he  stamps  the  ground.  Dryden. 
The  man  who/reL*  at  worldly  strife 
Grows  sallow,  sour,  and  thin.  J.  R.  Drake. 

5-  To  ferment,  as  liquor  ;  to  work.  Obs.  or  Dial. 
fret,  ft.  1.  Act  or  state  of  erosion;  a  wasting  away  as  if 
from  being  gnawed  or  eaten. 


2.  A  worn  or  eroded  spot,  as  in  the  insulation  of  an  elec¬ 
tric  wire,  or  a  place  worn  by  waters. 

3.  a  An  ulcer ;  a  spot  of  decay.  Obs.  b  Spasmodic  bowel 
pain  ;  colic.  Now  Dial,  c  Med.  Herpes ;  tetter. 

4.  Agitation  of  mind  marked  by  complaint  and  impatience ; 

disturbance  of  temper ;  irritation  ;  as,  he  keeps  his  mind 
in  a  continual  fret.  “  Furious  fret.”  Pope. 

5.  A  flurry  ;  a  squall.  Obs. 

6.  Fermentation  ;  effervescence,  as  of  liquor. 

fret  (frSt),  n.  [F.  frette  a  saltire,  OF.  frete,  also  meaning 
interlaced  work,  prob.  the  same  word  as  F.  frette  a  ferrule, 
or  strengthening  band,  crossing  spiral  bands  being  used  for 
strengthening.  Cf.  fret  to  adorn.]  1.  Ornamental  net¬ 
work,  esp.  the  headdress  or  net,  made  of  gold  or  silver  wire, 
in  which  ladies  in  the  Middle  Ages  confined  their  hair. 

2.  [Peril,  a  different  word.]  Music.  A  ridge  of  wire,  or 
other  material,  which  is  fixed  across  the  finger  board  of  a 
guitar  or  a  similar  instrument,  and  against  which  the 
finger  presses  the  strings  in  stopping. 

3.  Her.  Orig.,  an  intersection  of  two  bendlets  ;  afterward, 
two  narrow  bands  in  saltire  interlaced  with  a  mascle. 

4.  Ornamental  work  in  relief,  as  carving  or  embossing. 
See  fretwork. 

5.  An  ornament  consisting  of  small  straight  lines  or  bars, 
intersecting  one  another  in  right  or  ob¬ 
lique  angles,  often  of  solid  fillets  or 
slats  intersecting  each  other. 

His  lady’s  cabinet  is  adorned  on  the  fret, 
ceiling,  und  chimney  piece  with  .  .  .  carv¬ 
ing-  Evelyn. 

fret,  v.  t.  [ME.  fretten  to  adorn,  prob. 
fr.  OF.  freter,  p.  p.  frete ,  adorned  with 
interlaced  work,  F.  frette ,  prob.  fr. 
frette ,  OF.  frete,  interlaced  w'ork.  Cf. 
fret  a  network.]  1.  To  adorn  with 
lines  or  figures  that  interlace  ;  to  em¬ 
broider  with  gold  or  silver ;  hence,  to 
variegate  ;  diversify. 

Whose  skirt  with  gold  was  fretted  all 
about.  Spenser. 

2.  Arch.  To  enrich  with  embossed  or 
carved  patterns. 

fret,  v.  t.  To  furnish  with  frets,  as  a 
stringed  instrument, 
fret'ful  (frSt'fdbl),  a.  [See  fret  to  devour.]  1.  Gnawing; 
corrosive  ;  corroded.  Obs. 

2.  Disposed  to  fret  or  such  as  to  cause  fretting;  ill-hu¬ 
mored  ;  peevish  ;  angry  ;  in  a  state  of  vexation  ;  as,  a  fret¬ 
ful  temper  ;  a  fretful  occupation. 

3.  Showing  agitation  ;  troubled,  as  w'ater. 

4.  Coming  brokenly,  or  in  gusts,  as  wind. 

Syn.  —  Ill-humored,  ill-natured,  irritable,  waspish,  cap¬ 
tious,  petulant,  spleeny,  passionate,  angry.  See  peevish. 
—  fret'ful  ly,  adv.  —  fret'ful-ness,  n. 
fret  saw  A  saw  for  cutting  frets,  scrolls,  etc.  —  fret'- 
saw  ing,  n. 

frett  (frSt),  ft.  [See  fret  to  devour.]  Mining.  An  expo¬ 
sure  or  accumulation  of  ore  on  the  worn  side  of  the  bank 
of  a  river. 
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1,  2,  3,  4  Greek 
Frets;  5  Japanese 
Fret. 


fret'ted  (fr&t'Sd  ;  -Id  ;  151),  p.  a.  [From  fret  to  devour.] 

1.  Rubbed  or  worn  away ;  chafed. 

2.  Agitated  ;  vexed  ;  worried. 

O  fretted  heart  tossed  to  and  fro.  C.  G.  Rossetti. 

3.  Agitated  so  as  to  form  waves  or  ruffles,  as  water, 
fret'ted.  p.  a.  [See  fret  to  adorn.]  1.  Ornamented  with 

fretwork  ;  furnished  with  frets  ;  variegated  ;  made  rough 
on  the  surface. 


2.  Her.  Interlaced  one  with  another;  —  said  of  charge* 
and  ordinaries. 

fret'ty  (frgt'I),  a.  Inclined  to  fret :  a 
Fretful.  b  Festering ;  inflamed,  as  a 
sore.  Colloq. 

fret'ty,  a.  [See  fret  ornamentation.] 

1.  Her.  a  Bearing  a  device  consisting  of 
narrow'  bands,  usually  eight  in  number, 
interlacing  saltierwise.  b  =  fretted. 

2.  Marked  as  by  fretwrork.  “Wings  fretty 

with  fire.”  Maurice  Hewlett. 

fret'work'  (frSt'wfirk'),  n.  [See  fret 
ornamentation.]  Work  adorned  with  frets  ;  ornamental 
openwork  or  work  in  relief,  esp.  when  elaborate  and  mi¬ 
nute  in  its  parts;  hence,  any  minute  play  of  light  and  shade, 
or  the  like. 

On  the  turf  in  the/refiro/A:  of  shade  and  sunshine.  Macaulay. 

Frey  (fra),  Freyr  (fra'’r),  n.  Teut.  Myth.  A  Vanir  deity 
of  fruitfulness,  love,  prosperity,  and  peace.  Phallic  em¬ 
blems  were  sacred  to  him ;  his  union  with  the  giantess 
Gerth  is  doubtless  a  mythical  account  of  the  spring  awak¬ 
ening  of  vegetation.  The  chief  seat  of  his  worship  was 
in  Sweden,  especially  at  Upsala.  He  resides  in  Alfheim, 
and  at  Ragnarok  is  to  be  slain  by  Surt.  See  Vanir. 

Frey 'a  (fra'a),  Frey'ja  (fra'ya),  n.  [Icel.  Freyja.~\  Norse 
Myth.  The  goddess  of  love  and  beauty,  who  also  presides 
over  the  regions  of  the  dead  (cf.  Frigg,  with  whom  she  is 
much  confused).  She  is  one  of  the  Vanir  and  daughter  of 
Njorth  and  sister  of  Frey.  Her  famous  possession  is  the 
jewel,  or  necklace.  Brislngamen,  obtained  from  the  dwarfs, 
which  Loki  tried  to  steal  and  Heimdall  defended.  See 
Vanir;  cf.  Gefjon. 

Freya  is  a  goddess  invented  by  the  scalds,  a  female  deity  cor¬ 
responding  to  the  male  Freyr.  .  .  .  She  did  not  remain  a  ‘mere 
poetic  abstraction,  but  was  zealously  worshiped,  by  the  side  of, 
or  in  the  place  of,  Frigg.  Vos  (Chantepie  de  la  Saussaye). 

frey'a-lite  (fra'a-lit ;  fri'-),  r?.  [Freya  4-  -Hie.']  Min.  A 


fre-quent 'age  (frf-kwgn'tltj  ; 

fre'kw<Bn-tni),  n.  Practice  of  fre¬ 
quenting.  Rare.  [quents.  I 
fre-quent'er,  v.  One  who  fre-| 
fre'quent-ness,  n.  See -ness. 
frere.  Obs.  or  archaic  for  friar. 
fres-cade'  (frCs-kad'  j-kad'),  n. 
[F.  (Cotgrave),  perh.  fr.  I t.fras- 
cata,  frascato ,  arbor,  bower.]  A 
cool  walk  ;  shady  place.  Rare. 
II  fres'co  (frts'kS),  n.  [Sp.,  cool, 
fresh.]  A  cold  drink.  Amer. 
fres'co-ist,  n.  See  -ist. 
frese.  ^  freeze,  frieze. 
freae,  ?/.  [Cf.  OS.  fresa  danger, 
D.  vrees  fear.]  ?  Fear.  Obs. 
frese,  v.  t.  1.  ?  To  bend.  Obs. 
2.  To  unbend  ;  untwine  ;  slack  ; 
furl.  Scot.  [a.,  12.  j 

fresh,  adv.  Freshly.  See  flat,  | 
fresh'end.  Freshened.  Ref.  Sp. 
fresh'® n-er,  n.  One  that 
freshens. 


fresh'er,  n.  One  that  is  fresh, 

as  a  freshman,  a  fresh  breeze. 
Slang. 

fresh'er,  n.  [Cf.  frosh.]  A 
young  frog.  Dial.  Eng. 
'fre3h'ish,  a.  See-iSH. 
fresh'ly,  adv.  of  fresh. 
fresh'man-hood.  n.  See  -hood. 
freah-man'ic  ( frgsh-m&n'Ik ),  a. 
()1  or  pertaining  to  a  freshman. 
fresh'man-Bhlp,  n.  See -ship. 
fresh 'ment,  n.  Refreshment. 
Obs. 

fresh'ness.  n.  See -ness. 
fresh 'worn  an  (-wdbmQin),  n. ; 
pi.  -wom'kn  (-wTm'Sn  ;  -In).  A 
female  freshman. 

Fre-8i'son ( frP-sT'stfn),  n.  Logic. 
See  mode,  fourth  figure, 
fresse.  d*  fresh. 
frest  +  fraist.  frist. 
fret  Obs.  or  dial.  Eng.  var.  of 
freit. 


fret.  n.  [F.  frette  a  hoop,  ferrule, 

OF.  frete ;  prob.  of  LG.  origin 
and  akin  to  E .fetter.)  An  iron 
hand  round  a  hub.  Ohs.  or  Dial. 
fret.  v.  t.  [OF .  freter.  F .fretter.] 
To  fasten  as  with  a  ring.  Obs. 
fret.  n.  [Cf.  L ./return  a  strait.] 
A  frith,  or  strait.  Obs. 
fret.  v.  t.  [Cf.  fret  to  adorn.] 
To  supply;  furnish.  Obs. 
fret,//.  Ceramics.  =  frit,  2  a. 
frete.  f  fret,  eat;  fret,  orna¬ 
ment. 

fretewil,  a.  [See  fret  to  devour; 
cf.  will,  ft.]  Voracious.  Obs. 
fret'ish,  fret'ize,  v.  t.  [Cf.  OF. 
freit,  a.,  cold,  F.  frotd.)  To 
benumb  with  cold;  chill.  Obs. 
—  fret'ish  ment,  ft.  Dial.  Eng. 
fret'ish,  fret'ize,  v.  t.  [See 
fret  to  adorn.]  To  ornament 
with  fretwork.  Obs. 
fret'less,  a.  See  -less. 


fret'Bome,  a.  Fretful.  Rare. 

frett,?/.  =  frit,  ft.,  2. 
fret'tage  (frft'itj), «.  [F.]  Proc¬ 
ess  of  reenforcing  the  breech  of 
a  gun  by  shrinking  on  frettes  ; 
also,  the  frettes  used, 
fret-ta'tion  (frg-ta'shtfn),  ft. 
[See  fret  to  be  worn  away.] 
Annoyance;  discomposure. 
Rare.  [ment;  to  eat.  I 

frette.  +  fret,  n.  Sr  v .,  orna-| 
frette  ( fret),  ??.  [F.  Cf.  fret  in 
heraldry.]  A  hoop  of  wrought 
iron  or ‘steel  shrunk  on  a  cast- 
iron  gun  to  strengthen  it. 
frette,  n.  [Cf.  LL.  fredurn, 
/return,  a  fine  paid  as  penalty 
or  settlement  for  an  offense,  and 
AS  ./rip  peace,  G.  friede.]  Ar- 
rangement;  understanding ; 
agreement.  Obs.  [Fretty.  I 
||  fret  te'  (frg'ta')»  a.  [F.]  Her.  \ 


fret'ten,  a.  [The  old  p.  p.  of 

fret  to  rub.]  Rubbed;  marked; 
ns,  pock-/re*fen.  Obs. 
fret'ter.  n.  One  that  frets, 
fret'ting.  p.  pr.  Sr  vb.  n.  of 
fret.  —  fret'ttng-ly,  adv. 
fre'tum  (fre'tam),  ft.,*  pi.  -ta 
(-tri).  [L.]  A  strait;  arm  of  the 
sea. 

fret'ways7,  fret'wlse',  adv. 
See  -ways  ;  -wise. 
fret'worked'  (frPt'wGrkt'),  a. 
Marked  by  fretwork, 
freuch  (frftK).  Scot.  var.  of 
FROUGH. 

frev.  Dial.  Eng.  var.  of  fro. 
frewill.  +  frivol,  a. 
Frey'ci-ne'ti-a  (fra'sf-ne'shY- 
d),  n.  [NL.,  after  L.  C.  I).  de 
Freycinet,  French  navigntor.] 
Bot.  A  genus  of  woody,  climb¬ 
ing  pandanaceous  plants  of  trop¬ 
ical  Asia,  Malaysia,  and  Aus¬ 


tralasia,  distinguished  from 

Pandanus  by  staminate  dowers 
on  an  unbranched  spadix, 
freyht.  f  fright. 

Frey'la.  Var.  of  Freya. 
Frey'ja,  ft.  See  Freya. 
freyke.  +  freke. 
freyne.  +  frayn. 

Freyr.  \  ar.  of  Frf.y. 

F.  R.  G.  8-  Abbr.  Fellow  of  the 
Royal  Geographical  Society. 

F.  R.  Hist.  S.  Abbr.  Fellow  of 
the  Royal  Historical  Society. 

F.  R.  Hort.  S.  Abbr.  Fellow  of 
the  Rovnl  Horticultural  Society. 
F.  R.  H.  S.  Abbr.  Fellow  of  the 
Royal  Histological  Society;  Fel¬ 
low  of  the  Royal  Historical  So¬ 
ciety  ;  Fellow  of  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society, 
fri  +  FRY. 

Fri.  Abbr.  Friday. 

Fri'a  (fre'a), /?.  ‘Frigg. 


lood,  foot ;  out,  oil ;  chair  ;  go  ;  sing,  iqk  ;  4hen,  thin  ;  nature,  verdure  (250) ;  K  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144) ;  boN  ;  yet ;  zh  —  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Guidb. 

Full  explanations  of  Abbreviations,  Signs,  etc..  Immediately  precede  the  Voeabularv. 
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rare  radioactive  silicate  of  thorium,  the  cerium  metals,  and 
other  elements,  found  in  Norway, 
frl'a-ble  (fri'ri-b’l),  a.  [L.  friabilis ,  fr.  friare  to  rub  or 
crumble  into  small  pieces  :  cf.  F.  friable.]  Easily  crum¬ 
bled,  pulverized,  or  reduced  to  powder  ;  as,  friable  sand¬ 
stone.  “  Soft  and  friable  texture.”  Paley.  — tri'a-bU'i-ty 
(  bll'T-tT),  tri'a  ble  ness,  n. 

fri'ar  (fri'er),  n.  [ME.  frere,  OF.  frere ,  F.  frere ,  brother, 
friar,  fr.  L.  frater  brother.  See  brother.]  1.  R.  C.  Ch.  A 
brother  or  member  of  any  religious  order,  but  esp.  of  one  of 
the  four  mendicant  orders,  viz. :  a  Franciscans,  or  Minors, 
or  Gray  Friars,  b  Augustinians.  c  Dominicans,  or  Black 
Friars,  d  Carmelites,  or  White  Friars.  See  Franciscan,  ».; 
Augustinian  hermits;  Dominican,  n.;  Carmelite,  n. 

2.  Print.  A  white  or  pale  patch  on  a  printed  page. 

3.  Any  of  numerous  small  fishes  of  the  family  Atlierinidae. 
Syn.—  See  monk. 

Friar  Bacon.  The  English  philosopher  Roger  Bacon 
(1214  ?  -94).  Popular  legend  made  him  a  great  necromancer 
and  related  that  he  constructed  a  head  of  brass,  which,  if  he 
should  hear  it  speak, would  enable  him  to  surround  England 
with  a  wall  of  brass.  His  servant  Miles,  set  to  watch  the 
head  while  his  master  slept,  heard  it  say  “  Time  is,”  “  Time 
was.”  “  Time  is  past,”  but  failed  to  wake  Bacon,  and  at 
the  third  utterance  the  head  fell  down  and  broke  in  pieces, 
friar  bird-  An  Australian  honey  eater  (Philemon  comicn- 
latus ),  having  the  head  destitute  of 
feathers :  —  called  also  eoldong ,  poor 
soldier,  four-o'clock,  etc.,  on  account  of 
its  peculiar  notes.  The  name  is  extended 
to  related  species. 

Friar  John.  In  Rabelais’s  romance  of 
”  Pan tagruel,”  Jean  des  Entommeures, 
a  valiant,  genial  friar  of  loose  life  ana 
free  speech.  See  Thel£me,  Abbey  of. 

Friar  Hush.  A  personage  celebrated  in 
ancient  popular  legend,  in  which  he  is 
represented  as  a  devil  disguised  as  a 
friar.  As  the  emissary  of  Satan  he 
worked  much  mischief  among  men, 
esp.  in  corrupting  monks  and  friars, 
fri'ar ’s  bal  sam  (fri'erz).  Pharm.  A 
stimulating  application  for  wounds  and 
ulcers,  being  an  alcoholic  solution  of 
benzoin,  storax,  balsam  of  Tolu,  and 
aloes ;  technically  called  compound  line-  *  nar  y 
ture  of  benzoin.  mon  comiculatus ). 

fri'ar’ s— cowl'  (fri'erz-koul'),  n.  a  An  araceous  plant  of 
southern  Europe  (Arisarum  vulgar e)  with  a  spathe  or  in- 
volucral  leaf  resembling  a  cowl,  b  The  cuckoopint. 
friar  skate.  A  European  skate  (Raja  alba  or  allied  species), 
friar’s  lantern.  Ignis  fatuus,  or  will-o’-the-wisp.  Milton. 
Friar  Tuck  (tuk).  A  fat  and  jovial  friar,  a  constant  asso¬ 
ciate  of  Robin  Hood,  to  whom  he  acted  as  father  confessor. 
He  is  introduced  in  Scott’s  “  Ivanhoe.” 
fri'ar-y  (fri'er-T),  a.  [From  friar,  ??.]  Like  a  friar  ;  per¬ 
taining  to  friars  or  to  a  convent. 

fri'ar-y,  n. ;  pi.  friaries  (-Tz).  [Cf.  OF.  frerie,  frairie, 
fr.  frere.  See  friar.]  1.  A  monastery  ;  a  convent  or 
brotherhood  of  friars. 

2.  The  institution  or  practices  of  friars.  Obs. 
frib  (frTb),  n.  Woolen  Manuf.  One  of  the  short  or  small 
loose  locks,  or  second  cuts,  of  a  fleece  of  wool, 
frib'ble  (frib'’l),  a.  [Cf.  F.  frivole ,  L.  frivolus.]  Frivo¬ 
lous  ;  trifling ;  silly. 

frib'ble,  n.  A  frivolous  person  or  thing;  also,  frivolity, 
frib'ble,  v.  i.  ;  frib'bled  (-’Id) ;  frib'bling  (-ling).  1.  To 
act  in  a  trifling  or  foolish  manner  ;  to  act  frivolously. 

The  fools  that  are  fribbling  round  about  you.  Thackeray . 
2  To  totter;  stammer;  falter.  Obs.  Tatler. 

frib'ble.  v.  t.  1.  To  utter  falteringly.  Obs. 

2.  To  trifle  or  fool  (away). 

frib'bling  (frlb'llng),  p.  a.  Frivolous  ;  trifling  ;  captious, 
frlc'an-deau'  (frtk'fin-do'),  frie  an  do'.  n.  [F.  frican- 
deau.]  A  ragout  or  fricassee  of  veal ;  a  fancy  dish  of  veal 
or  of  boned  turkey,  served  as  an  entree, 
fric  as  see'  (frik'd-se'),  n.  [F.  fricassee,  fr.  fricasser  to 
fry,  fricassee.]  A  dish  made  of  fowls,  veal,  or  other  meat 
of  small  animals  cut  into  pieces,  and  stewed  in  a  gravy, 
frlc'as-see',  V.  t. ;  fric'as-seed'  (-sed') ;  fric'as-see'ing. 
To  cook  as  a  fricassee. 


fri-ca'tion  (frt-ka'shwn),  n.  [L.  fricatio,  fr.  fricare,  fri- 
catum,  to  rub.]  1.  Friction  ;  specif.,  rubbing  of  the  body 
with  the  hands. 

2.  A  fricative  sound. 

One  may  bring  these  organs  [the  tongue  and  the  palate]  so 
near  together  that  africation ,  a  consonantal  rustling,  begins  to 
appear.  IF.  1).  J Vhitney. 

fric'a-tive  (frTk'ri-tTv),  a.  [L.  fricare,  fricatum,  to  rub.] 

1.  Phon.  Characterized  by  distinct  frictional  rustling  of 
the  breath  (voiced  or  voiceless)  as  it  is  emitted  with  the 
oral  passage  greatly  narrowed,  but  not  completely  closed, 
as  by  the  close  approach  of  the  tongue  to  the  palate  or  to 
the  back  of  the  teeth  ;  —  said  of  certain  consonants,  as 
f,  v,  s ,  z,  etc.  See  Guide  to  Pron .,  §  58. 

2.  Played  by  rubbing,  as  with  the  finger ;  as,  fricative 
musical  instruments. 

fric'a-tive,  n.  A  fricative  consonant, 
fric'tion  (frtk'slmn),  n.  [L.  frictio,  fr.  fricare ,  frictum, 
to  rub  :  cf.  F.  friction.  Cf.  fray  to  rub  ;  cf.  dentifrice.] 

1.  Act  of  rubbing  one  body  against  another  ;  attrition  ;  in 
hygiene,  act  of  rubbing  the  body  with  the  hand,  with  flan¬ 
nel,  or  with  a  brush,  etc.,  to  stimulate  the  skin. 

2.  Mech.  a  A  resistance  to  motion,  or  to  a  tendency  to 
motion,  between  two  surfaces  in  contact ;  —  called  also 
external  friction,  b  An  analogous  resistance  between  the 
particles  of  a  substance  —  in  a  fluid,  opposing  flow  ;  in  a 


fri  and'  (F.  fre'ax'),  a.  [F.] 

Delighting  the  taste  ;  dainty. 
Obs.  —  n.  An  epicure.  Obs. 
friandise,  n.  [F.]  A  dainty; 
appetite  for  dainties.  Obs. 
fri'ar.  v.  i.  if  t.  To  act  as,  or 
make  to  be,  a  friar.  Obs. 

Fri'ar  Dom'i-nic  (d<5m'Y-nYk). 
The  chief  character  in  Dryden’s 
play  The  Spanish  Friar,”  ridi¬ 
culing  the  vices  of  friars. 

Fri'ar  Ger'nnd  ( jPr'find) ;  Sp., 
Fray'  Ge-run'dio  (fra'5  hft- 
roon'dyd;  172).  The  hero  of  a 
Spanish  satirical  romance  by 
Padre  Isla  (1703-81),  ridiculing 
the  pulpit  oratory  of  his  day. 
fri'ar-hood.  n.  See -hood. 
Fri'ar  Lau'rence  (18'rtns).  A 
Franciscan  who  marries  the 
lovers  in  Shakespeare’s  play  of 


“Romeo  and  Juliet.” 
fri'ar-ling,  n.  See  -lino. 
fri'ar-ly.  a.  Like  a  friar;  per¬ 
taining  to  friars.  Now  Rare. 
fri'ar’s-cap'  (frT'grz-k&p/),  n. 
The  monkshood, 
friar’s  chicken.  Chicken  broth 
with  eggs  in  it.  Scot,  [thistle.  I 
fri'ar’8-crown',  n.  The  wool| 
fri'ar’ s-goo8e\  v.  Daneweed. 
f  r  i'a  r  ’  s-h  o  o  d'  (-h<5&d'),  n.  = 
friar’s-cowl. 

friar’s  thistle.  The  wool  thistle, 
fri-a'tion  (frT-a'shi/n),  n.  [See 
friable.)  Act  of  breaking  up 
or  pulverizing.  Ohs. 

F.  R.  I  B.  A.  Abbr.  Fellow  of 
the  Royal  Institute  of  British 
Architects. 

frib'bl.  Fribble.  Ref.  Sp. 
frib'ble-ism  (  -Yz’m),n.  See -ism. 


solid,  opposing  distortion  ;  —  called  also  internal  friction. 
True  solid  friction  is  the  resistance  to  slidiug  bodies,  or 
to  those  which  tend  to  slide,  and  is  therefore  called  slid¬ 
ing  friction.  Rolling  friction  is  the  resistance  to  rolling 
motion,  and  is  really  a  form  of  internal  friction  due  to  the 
distortion  of  the  rolling  body  or  of  the  surface  on  which 
it  rolls.  When  the  bodies  in  contact  are  at  rest,  only  so 
much  friction  is  called  into  play  as  is  necessary  to  prevent 
motion.  As  the  conditions  are  altered  so  that  the  tend¬ 
ency  to  motion  increases,  the  friction  also  increases  up 
to  the  point  where  motion  ensues,  when  it  remains  unal¬ 
tered  (for  true  solid  friction).  The  friction  occurring  just 
on  the  point  of  motion  is  called  limiting  friction.  Friction 
between  lubricated  surfaces  is  properly  a  case  of  fluid 
friction  so  long  as  the  surfaces  are  kept  apart  by  the  lubri¬ 
cant.  Friction  can  occur  between  a  fluid  and  a  solid,  but 
when  the  fluid  sticks  to  the  solid,  as  a  liquid  that  can  wet  it, 
friction  only  takes  place  between  successive  layers  of  the 
fluid  and  is  practically  fluid  friction.  Energy  expended 
in  overcoming  friction  is  usually  converted  into  heat.  See 
also  angle  of  friction,  coefficient  of  friction,  etc. 

3.  A  clashing  between  two  persons  or  parties  in  opinions  or 
work;  a  disagreement  tending  to  prevent  or  retard  progress. 

4.  Mach.  Short  term  for  friction  wheel,  clutch,  gear,  etc. 
friction  of  a  rubber  belt,  Mech.,  the  tenacity  with  which  the 
different  plies  are  held  together  by  the  India-rubber  mix¬ 
ture.  See  rubber  belt. 

frlc'tion-ai  (fnk'shdn-dl),  a.  Relating  to  friction  ;  moved 
by  friction  ;  produced  by  friction ;  as,  frictional  electric¬ 
ity.  —  fric'tion-al  ly ,  adv. 

frictional  gearing.  =  FRICTION  gearing.  —  f.  machine.  Elec., 
a  machine  in  wnich  electricity  is  produced  by  friction.  It 
usually  consists  of  a  glass  disk  made  to  revolve  between 
leather  cushions  or  rubbers,  with  apparatus  for  collecting 
the  electricity.  See  electrical  machine,  lllust.  —  f.  re¬ 
sistance.  Navi.  See  resistance. 
friction  axis.  Mech.  The  direction  line  of  the  resultant 
force  acting  on  a  link  having  friction  at  its  joints.  The 
friction  axis  is  never  coincident  with  the  geometrical  axis 
of  the  link. 

friction  ball.  Mach.  A  ball  for  reducing  friction,  as  in  a 
ball  bearing.  Cf.  friction  roller. 
friction  band.  Mach.  The  band  of  a  friction  brake, 
friction  block.  Mech.  Any  block  which  is  pressed  against 
the  moving  part  to  be  slowed  or  stopped,  in  a  brake  oper¬ 
ating  by  friction. 

friction  brake  a  A  brake  operating  by  friction,  b  Mech. 
Any  kind  of  absorption  dynamometer  which  absorbs 
power  by  friction.  The  Prony  brake  is  a  common  form, 
friction  circle.  Mech.  A  circle,  used  in  geometrical  con¬ 
structions  for  solving  problems  concerning  the  equilib¬ 
rium  of  pin  joints  with  friction,  whose  radius  is  r  sin  </>, 
where  r  =  radius  of  pin  joint,  <t>  =  angle  of  friction, 
friction  clutch  or  coupling.  Mach.  Any  clutch  or  coup¬ 
ling,  operating  by  fric¬ 
tion,  for  engaging  or  dis¬ 
engaging  revolving  parts 
or  for  use  as  a  safety  ap¬ 
pliance  for  permanently 
coupled  shafts  or  parts, 
permitting  slip  when  the 

transmitted  power  be-  _ _ _ _  ^ 

comes  excessive  or  is  sud-  rr  * —  ft:  A-4 — L-iJ  t> 
denljr  increased  or  dimin-  M  ||||  xj-v\  j~^ - 

friction  composition.  Any  i  i 

composition  which  readily  pjv'  \/\j 
ignites  by  friction,  as  the  /*  \|| 
various  Kinds  used  for 
matches.  See  1st  match. 

friction  drop  hammer. 

A  drop  hammer  in  which 
the  hammer  is  raised  for 
striking  by  the  friction  of 
revolving  rollers  which  nip 
the  hammer  rod.  See  drop 
hammer,  Rlust. 
friction  fremitus.  Med.  A 
form  of  fremitus  produced 
by  the  rubbing  together  of 


A  .form  of  Friction  Clutch  con¬ 
necting  a  Worm  Wheel  to  its 
Shalt  by  means  of  the  Disks  C 
and  D.  '  A  Worm  Wheel  free  to 
revolve  on  Shaft  B;  C  Disks 
attached  to  A  ;  D  Disks  attached 
to  B ;  E  Nut ;  F  Spring  Washer, 
two  roughened  surfaces  by  pleuritic  adhesions  in  pleurisy, 
friction  gearing.  Gearing  for  transmitting  motion  by  sur¬ 
face  friction 
instead  of 
by  teeth, 
friction 
glazing. 

Paper  Man¬ 
uf.  A  meth- 
9d  of  glaz¬ 
ing  paper  by  Friction  Gearing,  1  with  conical  Gripping  Rings  ; 
passing  the  2  with  Plain  Surfaces  ;  3  Bevel  with  Plain  Sur- 
web  of  paper  faces.  In  3  the  direction  of  revolution  may  be 
between  two  reversed  by  sliding  the  shaft  carrying  the  cones 
rolls  one  of  80  that  the  other  cone  gears  with  the  large  wheel, 
which  revolves  much  faster  than  the  other. 


frlc'tlon-ize  (frlk'shwn-iz),  v.  t.  ;  -ized  (-Izd) ;  -iz'ing  (-Iz'- 
Tng).  To  act  upon  by  friction,  or  rubbing, 
friction  match.  A  match  that  is  ignited  by  friction, 
friction  meter.  An  instrument  for  measuring  friction, 
as  in  testing  lubricants. 

friction  primer  (prim'er),  or,  in  English  usage,  friction 
tube.  A  device  used  for  igniting  the  charge  m  a  cannon. 
The  primer  consists  of  a  tube  containing  rifle  powder  and 
a  friction  composition  to  be  ignited  by  the  friction  of  a 
serrated  wire. 

friction  roller  Mach.  A  roller  or  wheel  for  lessening 
friction  by  converting  sliding  friction  into  rolling  friction, 
as  a  roller  in  a  roller  bearing  or  any  of  a  set  of  antifric¬ 
tion  wheels. 

friction  Slip.  Mach.  A  slipping  friction  clutch  or  coupling, 
friction  sound  Med.  An  auscultatory  sound  caused  by 
the  rubbing  together  of  two  inflamed  serous  surfaces,  as 
of  the  pleural  membranes  in  pleurisy, 
fric'tion-tight',  a.  Tight  enough  to  operate  by  friction. 


friction  wheel,  a  A  wheel  operating  by  friction,  as  in  a 
friction  gearing,  b  Any  of  a  set  of  antifriction  wheels. 
Fri'day  (fri'da),  n.  [AS.  frigedseg ,  fr.  Frig,  name  of  a 
goddess  -j-  dseg  day ;  cf.  Icel.  Frigg  name  of  a  goddess, 
the  wife  of  Odin  or  Wodan,  OHG.  Fria,  D.  vrijdag  Friday, 
G.  freitag,  OH G.friatag,  Icel.  frjadagr.  AS.  Frig  is  from 
the  root  of  E.  friend,  free,  orig.  meaning  beloved,  or  lov¬ 
ing  ;  cf.  Skr.  priyd  wife.  See  free  ;  day.]  1.  The  sixth 
day  of  the  week,  following  Thursday  and  preceding  Satur¬ 
day.  It  is  the  Mohammedan  sabbath.  In  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  and  the  churches  of  the  Anglican  Com¬ 
munion  every  Friday,  unless  it  is  Christmas,  is  a  day  of 
fasting  or  abstinence.  Friday  was  long  known  as  hang¬ 
man’s  day,  because  it  was  the  customary  day  for  hangings. 
2.  See  Crusoe,  Robinson. 

Frie  del'-Crafts' re-ac'tion  (fre'dgl'krafts').  [After  Ch. 
Friedel  (1832-99),  French  chemist,  and  James  M.  Crafts 
(b.  1839),  American  chemist.]  Org.  Chem.  An  important 
synthetic  reaction  in  which  anhydrous  aluminium  chlo¬ 
ride  acts  as  a  catalytic  agent,  as  in  the  production  of  ethyl 
benzene  (CcH.r.C-iHc)  from  benzene  (Cr,He)  and  ethyl  bromide 
(C2Hr,Br),  or  of  acetophenone  (CH3COCr,H5)  from  benzene, 
friend  (frgnd),  n.  [ME.  frend,  freond,  AS.  freond ,  prop, 
p.  pr.  of  freon,  freogan,  to  love  ;  akin  to  D.  vriend  friend, 
OS.  fiiund  friend,  friohan  to  love,  OHG.  friunl  friend,  G. 
freund ,  Icel.  frsendi  kinsman,  Sw.  frande,  Goth,  frijonds 
friend,  frijon  to  love.  See  free  ;  cf.  fiend.]  1.  One  who 
entertains  for  another  such  sentiments  of  esteem,  respect, 
and  affection  that  he  seeks  his  society  and  welfare  ;  a  well- 
wisher  ;  an  intimate  associate  ;  sometimes,  an  attendant. 
A  friend  that  sticketh  closer  than  a  brother.  Prov.  xviii.  24. 

2.  One  not  inimical  or  hostile;  one  not  a  foe  or  enemy; 
also,  one  of  the  same  nation,  party,  kin,  etc.,  whose  friendly 
feelings  may  be  assumed.  The  word  is  sometimes  used  as 
a  term  of  friendly  address. 

Friend ,  how  earnest  thou  in  hither  ?  Matt.  xxii.  12. 

3.  One  who  looks  propitiously  on  a  cause,  an  institution, 
a  project,  or  the  like  ;  a  favorer ;  a  promoter  ;  as,  a  friend 
to  commerce,  to  poetry,  to  an  institution. 

4.  A  kinsman  ;  a  relative  ;  — now  only  pi. 

6.  A  paramour  of  either  sex.  Obs. 

6.  \_cap.]  One  of  a  religious  sect  characterized  by  disuse 
of  outward  rites  and  an  ordained  ministry,  by  simplic¬ 
ity  of  dress  and  speech,  and  esp.  by  opposition  to  war,  and 
a  desire  to  live  at  peace  with  all  men.  They  are  popularly 
called  Quakers.  The  Friends  in  America  are  divided  into 
four  bodies  :  (1)  Orthodox  Friends,  by  far  the  most  numer¬ 
ous  branch  ;  (2)  Hicksite  Friends  (separated  from  (1)  in  1827— 
28);  — so  called,  although  they  object  to  the  name,  from 
Elias  Hicks  (1748-1830),  who  so  stated  the  doctrines  of  the 
deity,  incarnation,  etc.,  of  Christ  that  he  was  charged 
with  being  more  or  less  in  sympathy  with  Unitarianism; 

(3)  Wilburite  Friends,  a  very  conservative  branch,  opposed  to 
evangelistic  and  missionary  work  :  —  so  called  from  their 
principal  leader,  John  Wilbur  (1774-1856)  of  New  England  ; 

(4)  Primitive  Friends,  who  are  in  faith  and  practice  the  same 
as  the  Wilburite  Friends. 

Syn.  —  See  companion. 

a  friend  at  court  or  in  court,  one  disposed  to  act  as  a  friend 
in  a  place  of  special  opportunity  or  influence.  —  Friends  of 
God,  Eccl.  Hist.,  a  secret  union  of  clerical  and  lay  mystics 
in  Germany  and  Switzerland,  during  the  14th  ana  15th  cen¬ 
turies.  The  name  alludes  to  John  xv.  14,  15.  —  Friends  of 
Light,  Eccl.,  the  Free  Congregations.  —  to  be  friends  with, 
to  have  friendly  relations  with.  “  He  's  .  .  .  friends  with 
Caesar.”  Shak.  —  to  make  friends  with,  to  become  recon¬ 
ciled  to  or  on  friendly  terms  with.  ‘‘  Having  now  made 
friends  with  the  Athenians.”  Jowett  ( Thucyd 7). 
friend,  v.  t.  ;  friend'ed  ;  friend'ing.  1.  To  make  friends 
of  ;  to  join  as  friends. 

2.  To  act  as  the  friend  of  ;  befriend.  Now  Rare. 

Fortun e  friends  the  bold.  Spenser. 

friend'less,  a.  [AS.  freondleas.]  Destitute  of  friends. 
See  -less,  —  friend'less  ness,  n. 
friend'ly  (frgnd'lT),  adv.  [AS.  freondllce.]  Amicably; 
like  friends.  “  Friendly  met.”  Beau.  &  FI. 

friend'ly,  a.  [AS.  frbondlic.]  1.  Having  the  temper  and 
disposition  of  a  friend  ;  disposed  to  promote  the  good  of 
another;  kind;  favorable. 

2  Appropriate  to  or  implying  friendship  ;  befitting,  or 
characteristic  of,  friends ;  amicable. 

In  friendly  relatione  with  hi6  moderate  opponents.  Macaulay. 

3.  Not  hostile  or  antagonistic ;  amicable ;  as,  a  friendly 
power  or  state. 

4  Played  for  mere  sport  ;  not  for  stakes  or  prizes  or  in 
serious  or  formal  competition  ;  as,  a  friendly  game. 

5.  Promoting  the  good  of  any  person ;  favorable;  propi¬ 
tious;  serviceable  ;  as,  a  friendly  breeze  or  gale. 

On  the  first  friendly  bank  he  throws  him  down.  Addison. 

6.  [cap.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Friends,  or  Quakers. 
Syn.  —  Kind,  conciliatory,  propitious.  See  amicable. 
friendly  society.  See  benefit  society  b- 

—  friend'li-ly  (-1T-1T ),  adv.  Rare.  —  friend'li-ness,  n. 
friend'ly,  n.  ;  pi.  -lies  (-ITz).  A  friendly  person  ;  —  usually 
applied  to  natives  friendly  to  settlers  or  invaders, 
friend'ship,  n.  [AS.  freondscipe.  See  friend  ;  -ship.} 

1.  State  of  being  friends  ;  friendly  relation,  or  attach¬ 
ment,  to  a  person,  or  between  persons ;  affection  arising 
from  mutual  esteem  and  good  will ;  friendliness  ;  amity. 

There  can  be  no  friendship  without  confidence.  Rambler. 

2.  Kindly  aid  ;  help;  assistance.  Obs.  Shak. 

3.  Aptness  to  unite  ;  conformity  ;  affinity;  harmony.  Obs. 
Fries'ic  (fres'Tk),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  Friesland,  or  be¬ 
longing  to  or  designating  the  language  of  the  Frisians. 

Fries'ic,  n.  The  language  of  the  Frisians,  a  Low  German 
tongue.  The  modern  dialects  of  Friesic  are  spoken  chiefly 
in  Friesland,  and  on  some  of  the  islands  near  the  coast  of 
Germany  and  Denmark.  See  Indo-European. 


frib'bler,  n.  One  that  fribbles, 
frib'bler-y,  n.  Trifling  ;  frivol¬ 
ity.  Rare. 

frib'blish,  a.  See  -isn. 
frib'by  (frlb'Y),  a.  [Cf.  frib¬ 
ble,  r.)  Small,  short  ;  —  said 
of  locks  of  wool, 
friborg,  -borgh,  -bourg.  -burg, 
etc.  Corruptions  of  frithborii. 
fricace.  i*  fricassee. 
fric'ace,  n.  [Cf.  frication.] 
Rubbing  ;  friction.  Obs. 
fricace,  r.  t.  To  rub.  Obs. 
fric  an-del',  fric'an-delle' 
<  frTk'&n-dSl'),  n.  [F.  ftican- 
delles,  pi.]  =  FRICANDEAU. 
fric'a-trice  (frYk'd-trts),  n.  [Cf. 
L.  fiictrix. ]  A  lewd  woman  ; 
a  harlot.  Obs.  or  R. 
fricht  (frYKt).  Obs.  or  Scot,  and 
dial.  Eng.  var.  of  fright. 


fric'tion,  v.  i.  tf  t.  To  produce 
or  use  friction  ;  to  apply  fric¬ 
tion  to.  Rare. 

fric'tion-a-ble  (frYk'shtfn-d- 
b’l),  a.  See  -able,  [breccia.  I 
friction  breccia.  =  crush  | 
friction  factor.  =  coeffi¬ 
cient  OF  FRICTION, 
friction  fuse  or  fuze.  See  fuse,  n. 
fric'tion-less.  a.  See  -less. — 
fric'tion-less-ly,  adv. 
friction  machine.  =  fric¬ 
tional  MACHINE.  [SOUND. I 
friction  murmur.  =  friction  | 
friction  powder.  =  friction 
composition.  [wheel  a. I 
friction  pulley.  =  friction | 
Fri'day-faced',  a.  Having  a  sad 
or  melancholy  look.  Obs. 
fridge  (frYi),  v.  t.  [Cf.  dial.  E. 
fringe.]  To  rub  ;  fray  ;  irri¬ 


tate.  Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 
fridge,  v.  i.  To  fidget :  chafe. 
Obs.  [Harlungen.1 

Fri'di-la  (fre'de-lii),  w.  See| 
frid'stob .  Var.  of  frith  stool. 
frie.  +  free. 

frie,  v.  t.  [Icel.  fryja  to  chal¬ 
lenge,  taunt,  complain  of.]  To 
blame  ;  reprove.  Obs. 
fried  (f»Td),  pret.  5r  p.  p.  of  fry. 
frie-del'ite  (fr£-d?l'Yt),w.  [After 
Charles  Friedel ,  French  chem¬ 
ist.]  Min.  A  rose-red  manga¬ 
nese  silicate  containing  chlo¬ 
rine.  II.,  4-5.  Sp.gr  ,  3.07. 
Fried'reich  s  a-tax'i-a  or  dis¬ 
ease'  (fred'rTKs).  [After  N. 
Friedreich  (1825-32),  a  German.] 
Hereditary  ataxia.  [coin.! 
fried'rich  (fred'rYK),  n.  See| 
friend'ful,  a.  Friendly.  Obs. 


friend'ing,  7i.  Friendliness.  Obs. 
friend 'li-hood,  friend'li-head,  7j. 
Friendliness.  Obs. 
friend'like,  a.  See  -like. 
friendrede.  n.  [AS.  fr&ondrm- 
c/en.]  Friendship.  Obs. 
friend'some,  a.  Friendly.  Obs. 
fri'er.  friar. 
fri'er  (frl'2r),  n.  A  fryer, 
fries,  pi.  of  fry,  n. 

Fries.  Abbr.  Friesic  ;  Frisian. 
Friese.  a.  if  n.  Frisian.  Obs. 
frie'se-ite  (fre'zC-Tt),  n.  [After 
F.  M.  von  Friese.]  Min.  A  dark 
gray  sulphide  of  silver  and  iron, 
AgoFe-S*,  in  tabular  crystals. 
H.,  2.5.  Sp.gr., 4.22.  [Frisian. I 
Frie'sian  (fre'zhcln),  a.  ir  n.  =  \ 
Fries'ish  (frez'Ysh),  a.  Friesic. 
friez.  Frieze.  Ref.  Sp. 
frieze,  d*  freeze. 


ale,  senate,  c&re,  am,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofa  ;  eve,  event,  find,  recent,  maker;  Ice,  Ill;  old,  Sbey,  orb,  5dd,  s8ft,  connect ;  use,  unite,  urn,  up,  circi/s,  menii ; 
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frieze  (frez),  n.  [F.  f  rise ,  prob.  fr.  / riser  to  friz,  curl.  Cf. 
frieze,  r.,  friz.]  1.  A  kind  of  coarse  woolen  cloth  or 
stuff,  with  a  shaggy  or  tufted  (friezed)  nap  on  one  side, 
now  mostly  of  Irish  make.  “  Robes  of  frieze."  Goldsmith. 

2.  Down,  or  a  tuft  of  down,  on  plants.  Obs. 

3.  Leather  A  bruise  or  abrasion  in  the  grain  of  a  hide, 
frieze,  v.  t.  ;  friezed  (frezd) ;  friez'ing  (frez'Tng).  [F. 
/ riser  to  friz,  curl,  of  uncertain  origin  ;  cf.  It.  fregiare  to 
trim,  decorate.  Cf.  3d  frieze,  friz,  frizzle.]  To  make 
a  nap  on  (cloth) ;  friz. 

frieze  (frez),  n.  [F ./rise;  cf.  It.  fregio  frieze,  decoration, 
trimming,  L.  Phrygius  Phrygian,  Gr.  O'pv^  a 

Phrygian.]  Arch,  a  That  part  of  an  entablature  which  is 
between  the  architrave  and  the  cornice  (but  cf .  pulvina- 
tion).  It  is  a  flat  member  or  face,  either  uniform  or  broken 
by  triglyphs,  and  often  enriched  with  sculpture.  See  or¬ 
der,  lllust.  b  Any  sculptured  or  richly  ornamented  baud 
in  a  building,  or,  by  extension,  in  furniture,  etc. 
frieze  panel  a  Arch.  A  metope,  b  Carp.  A  single  panel 
at  the  top,  or  one  of  the  uppermost  pair  of  panels  in  a  door, 
wainscot,  or  the  like,  having  three  or  more  rails, 
frieze  rail.  Carp.  The  rail  below  a  frieze  panel, 
friezing  machine  A  machine  for  making  edge  moldings 
on  woodwork, 
frig 'ate  (frTg'at),  n.  [F. 
frigate,  fr.  It.  f regain,  of 
uncertain  origin.]  Orig., 
a  light  vessel  propelled  by 
sails  and  by  oars. 

The  name  was  trans¬ 
ferred  in  Europe  to 
larger  vessels,  and 
by  1750  it  had  been 
appropriated  for  a 
class  of  ship-rigged 
war  vessels  inter¬ 
mediate  between 
corvettes  and  ships 
of  the  line.  Frig- 

175<1  Sio  f  1850,  hada  Sailing  Frigate  (1800-40). 

full  battery  on  the  gun  deck  and,  often,  a  light  battery  on 
the  spar  deck.  A  double -banked  frigate,  or  double-banker, 
carried  guns  on  two  decks  and  had  a  flush  upper  deck. 
They  carried  sometimes  as  many  as  fifty  guns,  and  were 
analogous  to  the  modern  cruiser.  The  later  steam  frieates 
were  of  largely  increased  size  and  power,  and  formed  the 
main  part  of  the  navies  of  the  world  till  about  1870,  when 
the  introduction  of  ironclads  superseded  them, 
frigate  bird.  A  very  long-winged  totipalmate  sea  bird  of 
the  genus  Fregata  and  family  Fregatiaae  ;  — 
called  also  man-of-war  bird.  The  frigate 
birds  are  noted  for  their  extraordinary  pow¬ 
ers  of  flight  and  rapacious  hab¬ 
its,  pbtaining  much  of  their  food 
(which  is  chiefly  fish)  by  rob¬ 
bing  other  birds  of  their  prey. 

F.  aquila  is  widely  distributed 
in  the  tropics  and 
occurs  on  the 
southern  coasts  of 
the  United  States 
and  in  the 
West  In- 
d  i  e  s. 

Though 
it  has  a 
spread  of 
wing  of 
seven  or 

eight  feet  the  body  is  small  and  the  legs  are  weak.  F.  mi¬ 
nor,  the  only  other  species,  is  a  slightly  smaller  form  fre¬ 
quenting  the  South  Pacific  and  Indian  oceans, 
frig'  ate— built', «.  Naut.  Built  with  a  raised  quarter-deck 
and  forecastle,  like  some  old  frigates, 
frigate  mackerel-  An  oceanic  scombroid  fish  (Auxis 
thazard)  found  in  all  warm  seas.  It  is  of  little  food  value. 
Frlgg  (frig)  )  n.  [Icel.  Frigg.  See  Friday.]  Norse 
Frig'ga  (frTg'ga)  J  Myth.  The  wife  of  Odin  and  goddess 
of  the  sky,  the  constellation  Orion  being  called  her  distaff. 
She  presides  over  marriage  and  domestic  life,  and  has  do¬ 
minion  not  only  in  heaven,  but  also  in  the  dank  nether 
world,  abode  of  the  dead.  Friday  is  named  for  her.  She 
was  much  confused  with  Freya,  by  whom  she  was  practi¬ 
cally  superseded  in  late  Icelandic  paganism, 
fright  (frit),  n.  [ME.  frigt,  freyht ,  AS.  fyrhto,  fyrhtu  ; 
akin  to  OS.  forhta ,  OHG .  forhta,  for ahta,  G.  fur  chi ,  Dan. 
frygt ,  Sw.  fruktan,  Goth,  faurhtei  fear,  faurhts  timid ; 
perh.  akin  to  L.  querquerus  shivering,  Gr.  KapKoupeiv  to 
quake.]  1.  Terror  excited  by  sudden  danger  ;  sudden  and 
violent  fear,  usually  of  short  duration  ;  a  sudden  alarm. 

2.  A  thing  that  frightens  ;  hence,  anything  strange,  ugly, 
or  shocking. 

Syn  .  —  Alarm,  terror,  consternation.  See  fear. 
fright,  v.  t.  ;  fright'ed  ;  fright'ing.  [ME.  frigten  to 
fear,  frighten,  AS .  fyrhtan  to  frighten  ;  akin  to  AS .  forh- 
tian  to  fear,  OS.  forhtian ,  OHG.  furihten,  forahtan ,  G. 
furchten ,  Sw.  frukta,  Dan.  frygte,  Goth,  faurhtjan.  See 
fright,  n.  ;  cf.  frighten.]  To  alarm  suddenly;  to  shock 
by  causing  sudden  fear  ;  to  terrify  ;  scare. 

Nor  exile  or  danger  can  fright  a  brave  spirit.  Dryden. 
Syn.  —  Affright,  dismay,  daunt,  intimidate,  scare,  alarm, 
lrlght'en  (frit'’n),  v.  t. ;  fright'ened  (-’nd) ;  fright'en- 
ing.  [See  fright,  v.  t.~\  To  disturb  with  fear  ;  to  throw 
into  a  state  of  alarm  or  fright ;  to  affright ;  terrify. 

More  frightened  than  hurt.  Old  Proverb. 

Syn.  —  Frighten,  scare,  intimidate,  cow.  To  frighten 
(see  afraid)  is  to  alarm  suddenly  ;  scare  (in  modern  usage) 


Frigate  Bird. 


is  more  colloq.,  less  dignified,  than  frighten,  or  else  is  felt 
to  be  archaic  ;  to  intimidate  (cf.  coercion ,  under  force)  is 
esp.  to  awe  or  deter  by  a  display  of  force  ;  cow  heightens 
the  implication  of  disheartenment  or  broken  spirit ;  as, 
“Then  sleep  was  undisturbed  by  fear, unscared  by  drunk¬ 
en  bowlings  ;  and  the  chilling  tale  of  midnight  murder 
was  a  wonder  .  .  .  told  to  frighten  babes”  (Cowper): 
“‘Was  he  scared.  Uncle  Remus?  ’  asked  the  little  6oy  ” 
( J .  C.  Hands) ;  “  A  musket  was,  therefore,  fired  over  them, 
but  .  .  .  they  seemed  rather  to  be  provoked  than  intimi¬ 
dated'"  (Cook)',  “The  lash  of  that  woman  .  .  .  had  cowed 
that  helpless,  gentle,  noble  spirit  ”  ( Thackeray).  See  fear. 
fright'ened  (fritrnd),  pref.  dr  p.  p.  of  frighten.  — Hence  : 
p.  a.  Affected  with  fright. 

Syn.  —  See  afraid. 

fright'ful  (frit'fdol),  a.  1.  Full  of  fright ;  frightened.  Obs. 
2.  Full  of  that  which  causes  fright ;  exciting  alarm  ;  im¬ 
pressing  terror;  shocking;  as,  a.  frightful  chasm,  or  tem¬ 
pest  ;  a.  frightful  appearance. 

Syn.— Terrible,  dreadful,  alarming,  terrific,  awful,  horrid, 
horrible,  shocking.  See  fearful. 

—  fright'ful  ly,  adv.  —  fright'ful  ness,  n. 
frig'id  (frij'Td),  a.  [L.  frigidus,  fr.  frigere  to  be  cold, 
akin  to  frigus  cold,  and  prob.  to  Gr.  ptyos  cold.]  1.  Very 
cold  ;  wanting  heat  or  warmth  ;  as,  a  J  rigid  climate. 

2.  Lacking  sexual  vigor  ;  impotent.  Obs. 

3.  Wanting  warmth,  fervor,  ardor,  fire,  vivacity,  etc.  ; 
unfeeling  ;  forbidding  in  manner  ;  dull  and  unanimated  ; 
stiff  and  formal ;  as,  a  frigid  constitution  ;  a  frigid  style  ; 
a  frigid  look  or  manner  ;  frigid  obedience  or  service, 
frigid  zone,  that  circular  region  of  the  earth’s  surface  which 
lies  between  either  polar  circle  and  its  pole.  The  diameter 
of  each  frigid  zone  is  46  ’  56/.  See  arctic. 

frig  i-da'ri  um  (frij'I-da'rT-ihn),  n. ;  pi.  -ria  (-a).  [L., 

neut.  of  frigidarius  cooling.]  The  cooling  room  of  the 
Roman  thermae,  furnished  with  a  cold  bath, 
frl-gid'i  ty  (frl-jid'T-tT),  n.  [L.  frigiditas :  cf.  F.  frigi- 
dite.]  1.  Condition  or  quality  of  being  frigid  ;  coldness. 
Ice  is  water  congealed  by  the  frigidity  of  the  air.  Sir  T. Browne. 

2.  Lack  of  bodily  heat  and  vigor. 

3.  Sexual  impotence.  Obs. 

4.  Want  of  ardor,  animation,  vivacity,  etc.  ;  coldness  of 
affection  or  of  manner  ;  dullness  ;  stiffness  and  formality  ; 
as,  frigidity  of  a  reception,  of  a  bow,  etc. 

frig  o  rif'ic  (frTg'o-rif'Tk)  j  a.  [L.  frigorificus  ;  frigus, 
frig  o-rif'i-cal  (-T-kal)  (  frigoris,  cold  -j-  facere  to 
make  :  cf.  F.  frigorifque.']  Causing  cold  ;  cooling  ;  chilling, 
frig'o-ten'sion  (frTg'o-tSn'shwn),  n.  Mech.  The  process 
of  raising  the  tensional  elastic  limit  of  a  material,  as  bell 
wire,  by  overstraining,  so  as  to  impart  greater  stiffness  and 
uniformity  of  stretch. 

fri'Jol,  fri'Jole  (fre'hol ;  fre-hol'),  n.  ;  pi.  frijoles  (fre-lio'- 
las).  Also  fre'Jol.  [Sp.  frijol,  frejol.]  a  In  Mexico,  the 
southwestern  United  States,  and  the  West  Indies,  any  cul¬ 
tivated  bean  of  the  genus  Phaseolus,  esp.  the  black  seed 
of  a  variety  of  P.  vulgaris,  b  The  beanlike  seed  of  any  of 
several  related  plants,  as  the  cowpea.  Frijoles  are  an  im¬ 
portant  article  of  diet  among  Spanish-American  peoples, 
being  used  as  an  ingredient  of  many  dishes, 
fri  Jo  lil'lo  (fre'ho-lel'yo  ;  189,  195),  n.  [Amer.  Sp.,  dim. 
oi  frijol.  See  frijol.]  a  A  fabaceous  tree  (Lonchocarpus 
latifolius)  of  the  West  Indies,  Central  America,  and  north¬ 
ern  South  America,  b  =  coral  bean  a.  C  In  the  West 
Indies,  any  of  several  herbaceous  plants  of  the  same  fam¬ 
ily,  as  Pachyrhizus  angulatus,  Dolicholus  minimus,  etc. 
frill  (frll),  n.  [Of  uncertain  origin  ;  cf.  F.  vrille  gimlet, 
tendril  of  a  vine,  L.  viticula  little  vine,  tendril,  dim.  of 
vitis  vine.]  1.  A  border  or  edging  secured  at  one  edge  only, 
usually  fluted  or  crimped  like  a  very  narrow  flounce. 

2-  A  showy  or  nonutilitarian  accomplishment,  mannerism, 
or  the  like  ;  useless  adornment;  an,  frills  of  style. 

3.  Zool.  Something  likened  to  a  bordering  frill;  esp.,  a 
fold  of  membrane  or  fringe  of  hair  or  feathers  about  the 
neck  or  on  some  other  part  of  an  animal,  as  on  the  chest 
of  a  collie.  Cf .  frilled  lizard. 

4.  Photog.  A  wrinkling  of  the  edge  of  the  gelatin  film,  as 
of  a  plate. 

frill,  v.  t.  ;  frilled  (frYld) ;  frill'ing.  [See  frill  a  ruffle.] 

1.  To  provide  or  decorate  with  a  frill  or  frills  ;  to  turn 
back  in  crimped  plaits  ;  as,  to  frill  a  cap. 

2.  To  curl  or  crimp  like  a  frill.  Obs. 

3-  Photog.  To  wrinkle  at  the  edge,  as  the  gelatin  film, 
frill,  v .  i.  Photog.  To  wrinkle;  —  said  of  a  gelatin  film, 
frill'back'  (-b5k'),  n.  One  of  a  breed  of  domestic  pigeons 

having  the  tips  of  the  contour  feathers  turned  forward, 
frilled  (frtld),  p.  a.  Furnished  with  a  frill  or  frills, 
frilled  lizard,  a  large  Australian  agamoid  lizard  (Chlamy- 
dosaurus  kingii),  about  three 
feet  long,  having  an  erectile 
frill  each  side  of  the  neck.— 
f.  shark,  a  shark  of  the  genus 
Chlamydoselachus (which  see), 
frill'er-y  (fril'er-T),  n.  Frills; 
frilling. 

frill'ing,  n.  Material  in  strips 
with  a  gathered  edge  for  frills, 
frill'y  (frll'T),  a.  Having,  or 
resembling,  a  frill, 
fringe  (frtnj),  n.  [OF.  frenge, 
fringe,  F.  frange,  fr.  L.  fim- 

bria  fiber,  thread,  fringe',  cf.  Frilled  Lizard  (  i  i 
fibra  fiber,  E.  fiber,  fimbriate.]  i.izar,!. 

1.  An  ornamental  border  or  material  for  borders  consisting 
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sometimes  of  projecting  ends  of  a  fabric  twisted  or  plaited 
together,  and  sometimes  of  loose  threads  of  wool,  silk,  or 
linen,  or  strips  of  leather,  or  the  like,  attached  to  a  band 
of  the  same  material.  For  Biblical  use,  see  also  zizith. 

2-  Something  resembling  a  fringe;  a  border;  edging ; 
margin  ;  confine ;  as,  the  outer  fringe  of  a  crowd  ;  a 
fringe  of  houses ;  an  appendage ;  accompaniment ;  by¬ 
play  ;  as,  a  Jrtnge  of  humor  enlivens  serious  discourse. 
rl  he  confines  of  grace  and  the/n;?(/es  of  repentance.  Jer.  Taylor 

3.  Optics.  One  of  a  number  of  light  or  dark  bands,  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  interference  of  light ;  a  diffraction  band. 

4.  Hot.  A  fimbriate  border;  specif.,  the  peristome  of  a  moss. 
6.  A  fringelike  growth,  as  of  hair  or  bristles. 

fringe  (frTnj),  v.  t.;  fringed  (frTnjd);  FRiNG'iNG(frTn'jTng). 
[Cf.  OF.  frengier,  F.  f ranger.  See  fringe,  n.]  To  fur¬ 
nish  or  adorn  with  or  as  with  a  fringe  ;  as,  to  fringe  a  rug 
or  a  garment ;  also,  to  serve  as  a  fringe  for ;  as,  grass 
fringed  the  banks  of  the  stream, 
fringed  (frTnjd),  p.  a.  Furnished  with 
a  fringe. 

fringed  bog  bean,  the  floating  heart.  — 
f.  gentian,  a  A  handsome  blue-flowered 
gentian  (Cfentiana  crinita)  of  the  eastern 
United  States,  so  called  on  account  of 
the  fimbriate  margin  of  the  corolla 
lobes,  b  A  similar  species  (G.  detonsa) 
of  the  western  United  States.  — f.  milk¬ 
wort,  the  flowering  wintergreen.  —  f. 
orchis,  any  of  several  American  orchids 
of  the  genus  Blepharialottis ,  syn.  Habe- 
naria,  distinguished  by  the  fringed  or 
lacerate  lip  of  the  perianth.  —  f.  po¬ 
lygala,  the  flowering  wintergreen.  —  f. 
water  lily,  the  water  fringe, 
fringe  flower  a  See  Schizanthus.  b 
1  he  fringe  tree  or  its  flower, 
fringe  moss  A  moss  with  fringelike 
leaves,  as  Bryum  hypnoides. 
fringe'pod  (-p5d'),  n.  Any  Californian 
brassicaceous  plant  of  the  genus  Thy- 
sanocarpus,  esp.  T.  lacinialus.  See  lacepod. 
fringe  tree.  A  small  oleaceous  tree  (Chionanthus  vir - 
gi/iica),  of  the  southern 
United  States,  having 
clusters  of  white  flow’ers 
with  long  slender  petals. 

It  is  often  cultivated. 

Frin  gil'la  (frTn-jll'd),  n. 

[L.,  a  chaffinch.]  Zool. 

A  genus  of  birds,  typical 
of  the  finch  family.  It 
formerly  included  all  the 
sparrows  and  finches,  but 
is  now  restricted  to  the 
chaffinch,  brambling,  and  j 
allied  species. 

Frin-gil'li-dae  (-T-de), 
pi.  [NL.  See  Feingilla.]  FrinSe  Tree  :  Lenves  and  Flowers. 
Zool.  The  family  of  birds  including  the  finches,  sparrows, 
etc.,  and  usually  the  buntings. 

frin-gil'li  form  (-form),  a.  [Fringilla  -j-  -form.]  Zool. 
a  Finchlike,  b  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Fringilliformes. 
frin  gil'line  (frTn-jil'In  ;  -III ;  183),  a.  Zool.  Of  or  per¬ 
taining  to  the  family  Fringillidie  ;  finchlike, 
fring'y  (frTn'jT),  a.  Adorned  with  fringes;  like  fringe, 
frip'per  (frtp'er),  n.  [F.  fripier ,  fr.  f riper  to  rumple, 
fumble,  waste,  OF.  freper,  fr.  frepe  old  garment,  rag.] 
One  who  deals  in  frippery  or  in  old  clothes.  Obs. 
frip'per-y  (frip'er-T),  n. ;  pi.  -peries  (-Tz).  [F .friperie,  fr. 
f riper.  See  fripper.]  1  Cast-off  clothes.  Obs.  B.Jonson. 

2.  Hence:  Secondhand  finery;  cheap  and  tawrdry  orna¬ 
ment  ;  affected  elegance  or  ostentation. 

Fond  of  gauze  and  French. frippery.  Goldsmith. 
The  gauzy  frippery  of  a  French  translation.  Scott. 

3.  A  place  where  old  clothes  are  sold.  Obs.  Shak. 

4.  The  trade  or  traffic  in  old  clothes.  Obs. 

5-  A  stand  or  horse  for  dresses.  Obs.  Oxf.  E.  D. 

frip'per  y,  a.  Trifling;  contemptible, 
fri-sette',  frl-zette'  (frT-zSt'),  n.  [F.  frisette  curl.]  A 
fringe  of  hair  or  curls  worn  about  the  forehead  by  women. 
Fri'sian  (frtzli'an  ;  277),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  Friesland, 
the  Frisians,  or  Friesic. 

Fri'sian,  n.  a  One  of  an  ancient  Teutonic  tribe  (the  Fri- 
sii)  of  northern  Holland  and  adjacent  islands ;  also,  a  i  live 
or  inhabitant  of  the  modern  Friesland,  b  =  Friesic 
frisk  (frisk),  a.;  frisk'er  (frls'ker);  frisk'est.  [OF. 
frisque  ;  of  uncertain  origin  ;  prob.  not  akin  to  E.  fr-  sh."] 
Lively  ;  brisk  ;  frolicsome  ;  frisky. 

The  retired  actress,  however,  had  frisker  notions.  C.  Bcade. 
frisk,  n.  1.  A  caracole  ;  a  caper.  Obs. 

2.  A  frolic  ;  a  fit  of  wanton  gayety  ;  a  gambol, 
frisk,  v.  i.  ;  frisked  (frlskt);  frisk'ing.  To  leap,  s 
dance,  or  gambol,  as  in  frolic  ;  to  move  briskly  and  sport 
ively  or  playfully. 

The  frisking  satyrs  on  the  summits  danced.  Ad  ’ison 
frisk,  r.  t.  1.  To  move  in  a  frisking  manner;  —  usually 
with  about,  out ,  away,  etc.;  as,  a  dog  frisks  his  tail. 

2.  To  rob;  steal.  Thieves'  Cant. 

fris'ket  (frTs'kgt ;  -kit;  151),  n.  [F .  f risquetie .]  Print. 
Orig.,  a  light  frame  to  hold  the  sheet  of  paper  to  he 
tympan  in  printing  on  a  hand  press;  nowr,  also,  a  si-  e: 
stretched  in  a  frame  with  parts  cut  out  to  lay  over  an 
inked  form,  so  that  only  certain  parts  shall  be  priutc 
in  color  work. 


frieze,  v.  t.  [See  3d  frieze.] 

1.  To  embroider  withhold;  also, 
tochase(silverware).  Oxf.  E.  D. 

2.  To  adorn  with  a  frieze, 
friez'er  (frez'?r),  n.  One  that 
friezes. 

friez'y  (frez'Y),  a.  Wearing 
frieze  garments.  Rare. 
frig,  r.  i.  Sc  t.  [Cf.  dial,  frick 
to  fidget,  AS.  frician  to  dance.) 
To  wriggle ;  chafe.  Obs.  or 
Dial.  Eng.  [bird. I 

frigate  pelican.  =  frigate) 
frig/a-toon'(frYg/rt-toon/,).?j.  [It. 
fregatone:  cf.  F.frdgaton.]  Naut. 
A  Venetian  vessel,  with  a  square 
stern,  having  only  a  mainmast, 
jigger  mast,  and  bowsprit ;  also, 
a  sloop  of  war  ship-riarged.  Ohs. 
frig  e-fac'tion  (f  r  Y  jv  £  -  f  ft  k'- 
shun),  n.  [L.  frigere  to  be  cold 
j- facere  to  make.]  Act  of  mak¬ 
ing  cold.  Obs.  —  frig  e-fac'tive 
(-tYr),  a.  Obs. 


frig'e-fy  (frYj'f-fY),  v.  r.  Sri.  |L. 
frigere  to  be  cold  +  -fy.  1  To 
make,  or  become,  cold.  Obs. 
frig'er  ate  (-?r-at),  v.  t.  [L.  fri- 
gerare .]  To  make  cool.  Ohs. 
frig'gle.  v.  i.  [Freq.  of  frig.] 
To  wrisgle  :  fuss.  Dial.  Eng. 
fright  (frYth).  Dial.  Eng.  var. 
of  FRITH. 

fright'a-ble(frTt'd-b’l),fright'- 
en-a-ble  f-’n-d-b’l),  a.  Sre  -able. 
fright'end.  Frightened.  R>  r .  Sp. 
fright'ened-ly,  adv.  of  fright¬ 
ened,  p.  p.  [ens.  I 

fright'en-er,  n.  One  that  fright-| 
fright'er,  ».  One  that  frights, 
fright 'i-hed.?/.  Fearfulne«s.  Obs. 
fright'i-ly,  adv.  Fearfully.  Obs. 
fright'less,  a.  See  -less. 
fright'ly.  adv.  Frightenedly. 
Obs. 

fright'ment,  n.  Fear.  Obs.  or  R. 
fright'some  (frit'ertm),  a. 
Frightful;  terrible.  Rare. 


fright'y,  a.  Frii 
frightened.  Obs.  [Frigid.  Obs. 
fri  gid'i-oua  (frY-jYd'Y-tfs), 
frig'id-ly,  adv.  of  frigid. 
frig'id-ness.  n.  See  -ness. 
frig  i  fac'tion.  ^frigefaction. 
fri-gif'er-ous  (frl-jYf'gr-tls),  a. 
Frigorific.  R. 

fri'gor,  n.  [L.,cold.]  Chill.  Obs. 
fri-gor'ic  ( frY-gbr'Yk),  n.  [L. 
frigus,  frigoris,  cold.)  Physics. 
A  hypothetical  imponderable  to 
which,  by  some  early  writers,  the 
effects  of  cold  were  ascribed.  R. 
frl-gor'lc,  a.  Of  or  pert,  to,  or 
using,  cold.  R.  [cold.  7f.| 
fri-gor'i-fy  (-Y-fT),j’. /.  Tomake| 
frig^-rim'e-ter  (frYg^Y-rYni'i1'- 
t?r),  n.  [  I  /.  frigus,  frigoris,  cold 
-f-  -metrr.]  A  cryometer. 
frig^-ther'a-py  ’  ( frYg/JY-thSr'd- 
pY),  n.  IL.  frigus  cold  -f  E. 
therapy .]  Med .  Treatment  of 
disease  by  application  of  cold. 


frigt.  «f*  FRIGHT. 

Fri'ja  (fre'ya),  n.  =  Frigg. 
fri  jo-li'to  (fre'hMe'tS  ;  189),  n. 
[Mex.  Sp.,  dim.  of  frijol.  See 
frijol.]  =  coral  bean  a- 
frike,  a.  [Cf.  OF .frinve.]  Vig¬ 
orous  ;  flourishing.  Obs. 
fril.  Frill.  Rtf.  Sp. 
frilal.  n.  [Cf.  frill.]  An  or¬ 
namental  ribbon  border.  Obs. 
frild.  Frilled.  Ref.  Sp. 
frill,  r.  i.  IOF.  frilier .]  To 
shake  with  cold.  Obs.  [achus.I 
frill  shark.  See Chlamydosel-| 
frim  (trim),  a.  [Cf.  AS .freme 
good,  hold,  strenuous,  and  E. 
frame.)  Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng.  a 
Flourishing,  b  Sappy  ;  juicy, 
c  Soluble. 

FrTmaire'  (fre'mar'),  n.  [F., 
fr.  frim  as  hoarfrost.]  See  Rev¬ 
olutionary  calendar. 

Fringe.  •{•  Ffringi. 
fringe  cup.  The  miterwort. 


fringe'lesB.  a.  See -less. 
fringe'let.  n.  See  -let. 
frin'gent(frYn'j^nt),  a.  A  word 
of  uncertain  meaning  used  by 
Emerson  in  “  A  shower  of  me¬ 
teors  ...  lit  by  fringent  air.” 
It  may  signify  “  bordering  ’ 
(with  derivation  from  fringe)  or, 
as  interpreted  by  the  Oxford 
English  Dictionary,  it  may 
mean  ‘‘exercising  friction  ” 
(formed  to  correspond  to  fric¬ 
tion  on  the  supposed  analogy  of 
fraction,  frangent). 
frin/gil-la'ceouB  (-jY-la'shws),  a. 
Zool.  Fringilline. 

Frin-gil'li- for'meB  (frYn-jYFY- 
for'mez),  n.  p l .  [NL.  Cf.  frin- 
Ol  LLIFORM .]  =  CONIROSTRES. 
frin-gil'loid  (1'rYn-jYl'oid).  a. 
[Fringilla  -f  oid. ]  Fringilline. 
Fri  night',  n.  [Cf.  Icel.  Frja- 
nott.)  Good  Friday  eve.  Obs. 
frip'ler,  n.  A  fripper.  Obs. 


Ilfri  pon'ne-rie'  (fre'piVn  ,, 
n.  [F.]  Roguery  ;  knavery, 
frip'per-ar,  n.  A  fripper.  'Obs. 
Fris.  Abbr.  Frisia  ;  Frisian, 
fri  8a'do,  fri-za'do,  n.  [Sp./ri- 
sado  silk  plush.]  Fine  frieze. 
Obs.  [jolly.  Obs.  I 

fris  ca-lo'ly,  a.  Frisky  and| 
fris'cal,  n.  Also  fris'eo.  [See 
frisk.]  A  frisk  ;  a  caper.  Obs. 
fris'eo.  FRESCO. 

Fris'eo,  n.  San  Francisco  ;  —  a 
familiar  shortening. 
friBe.  *1*  frieze. 

Fria'es-o  mo'rum(  frYs'es-C-mO'- 
ram  ;  201 ),  w.  Logic.  See  mode. 
frise  stone  (fres).  Var.  of  free¬ 
stone. 

||  fri'Beur'  (fr^zOr'),  n.  [F.,  fr. 
frise r  to  curl.]  A  hairdresser. 
Fri'si-i  (frYzh'Y-I  ;  frYz'Y-T),  n. 
pi.  See  Frisian,  iNGaEVONES. 
frisk 'al,  n.  +  friscal. 
frisk'er,  n.  One  that  frisks. 


food,  foot ;  out,  oil ;  chair  ;  go  ;  sing,  iijk  ;  then,  thin  ;  nature,  verdure  (250) ;  K  =  ch  in  G.  icli,  ach  (144) ;  boN  ;  yet ;  zh  =  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Guide. 
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frlsk'ful  tfrTsk'fSol),  a.  Brisk  ;  lively ;  frolicsome, 
frlsk'y  (frls'kl),  a. ;  frisk'i-er  (-kl-er);  frisk'i-est.  In¬ 
clined  to  fri6k  ;  frolicsome  ;  gay. 

He  is  too  frisky  for  an  old  man.  Jeffrey. 

frit  (frit),  7i.  [ Y.fritte ,  fr.  frit  fried,  p.  p.  of  / rive  to  fry  : 
cf.  It.  fritta.  See  fry,  v.  t.]  1.  Glassmaking.  The  ma¬ 

terial  of  which  glass  is  made,  after  having  been  calcined 
or  partly  fused  in  a  furnace,  but  before  vitrification. 

•  2.  Ceramics,  a  A  semifused  composition  containing  usual¬ 
ly  silica,  borax,  lime,  etc.,  used  as  a  basis  for  glazes,  b  The 
composition  from  which  artificial  soft  porcelain  is  made, 
frit,  v.  t.  ti*  frit'ted  ;  frit'ting.  [Cf.  F.  fritter.]  To 
prepare  by  heat  (materials  for  glass) ;  to  fuse  partially, 
frit  brick-  A  lump  of  calcined  glass  materials,  brought 
to  a  pasty  condition  in  a  reverberatory  furnace,  prelim¬ 
inary  to  the  perfect  vitrification  in  the  melting  pot. 
frit  lly.  [Of  uncertain  origin.]  A  small  dipterous  fly  of 
the  genus  Oscinis ,  esp.  O.frit ,  injurious  to  grain  in  Europe, 
frith  (frith),  n.  [ME.  firth,  Icel.  ff&rtfr;  akin  to  Sw.  fjard, 
Dan.  fiord,  E.  ford.  See  ford,  n.  ;  cf.  firth,  fiord,  port 
a  harbor.]  Geog.  A  narrow  arm  of  the  sea  ;  an  estuary  ; 
the  opening  of  a  river  into  the  sea  ;  as,  the  Frith  of  Forth, 
frith,  7i.  [AS .  fyrhtf  a  wood  ;  but  prob.  confused  with  AS. 
frits,  friSu,  peace.]  1.  Wooded  country  or  woodland;  — 
perhaps  orig.  designating  a  particular  kind  of  wooded  land. 
Obs.  or  Rare  &  Poetic. 

2.  Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng.  a  A  tract  of  land  grown  with  brush¬ 
wood  or  copsewood  or  few  trees  ;  a  coppice  ;  also,  a  clear¬ 
ing  in  a  wood  or  between  woods;  unused  pasture  land, 
b  Brushwood,  copsewood,  or  underwood,  esp.  such  as  is 
suitable  for  wattling  or  interweaving,  as  for  a  hedge,  c  A 
hedge,  esp.  a  wattled  hedge  or  fence  or  a  gap  in  a  hedge 
mended  with  wattled  brushwood,  d  A  wattle  or  hurdle. 
Frit'il-la'ri  a  (frlt'T  -la'rl-a),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  L.  fritillus  dice- 
box  :  cf.  F.  fritillaire.  So  named  from  the  checkered 
markings  of  the  petals.]  1.  Bot.  A  genus  of  bulbous  lilia¬ 
ceous  plants,  natives  of  north  temperate  regions.  They 
have  nodding  flowers,  with  the  corolla  often  curiously 
mottled  or  checkered.  Many  species  occur  on  the  Pacific 
coast  of  the  United  States.  The  most  commonly  culti¬ 
vated  are  F.  meleagris,  the  guinea-hen  flower,  and  F.  im¬ 
perial  is,  the  crown  imperial,  both  European.  Also  [/.  c.], 
a  plant,  bulb,  or  flower  of  this  genus. 

2.  Zo'ol.  A  genus  of  appendicularians. 
frit'il-la-ry  (frlt'T-la-rT),  n. ;  pi.  -ries  (-rtz).  1.  A  plant 
of  the  genus  Fritilla7'ia. 

2.  Zool.  Any  of  numerous  butterflies  of  Argynnis  and 
allied  genera  ;  —  so  called  from  their  spotted  coloration, 
frlt'ter  (frlt'er),  7i.  [ME.  fritour,  friture,  pancake,  F.  fix¬ 
ture  frying,  a  tiling  fried,  from  frire  to  fry.  See  fry,  v.  t .] 

1.  A  small  quantity  of  batter,  fried  in  boiling  lard  or  in  a 
frying  pan.  Fritters  are  often  named  from  the  substance 
inclosed  in  the  batter  ;  as,  apple  fritters,  clam  Jritters. 

2.  pi.  Fenks;  refuse  parts  of  whale  blubber. 

frlt'ter,  7i.  [Of  uncertain  origin  ;  perh.  for  earlier  fitter , 
still  in  dial,  use,  or  cf.  OF.  fraiture  a  breaking,  thing 
broken  (cf.  fracture).]  A  fragment  ;  a  shred ;  a  small 
piece  ;  a  trifle  ;  also,  minute  division. 

And  cut  whole  giants  int o  fritters.  Hudibras. 

frlt'ter  (frlt'er),  v.  t. ;  frit'tered  (-erd) ;  frit'ter-ing.  [See 
fritter  a  fragment.]  To  cut  or  break  into  small  pieces 
or  fragments  ;  hence,  to  disperse  ;  scatter  ;  waste. 

Break  all  their  nerves,  and  fritter  all  their  sense.  Pope. 
to  fritter  away,  to  diminish  ;  to  reduce  or  waste  piecemeal ; 
as,  to  fritter  away  time,  strength,  credit,  etc. 

Frl  U'll  an  (fre-oo'lT-5n),  n.  A  native  of  Friuli,  a  district 
at  the  head  of  the  Adriatic,  now  partly  Austrian  and 
partly  Italian  territory,  formerly  successively  under  Ro¬ 
man,  Lombard,  Carolingian,  Venetian,  and  Germanic  dom¬ 
ination.  The  inhabitants  speak  a  Rhseto-Romanic  dialect, 
frlv'ol  (fri  v'’l),  v.  i.  ;  friv'oled  (-’Id)  or  friv'olled  ;  friv'- 
ol-ing  or  friv'ol-ling.  To  act  frivolously  ;  to  trifle.  Kip - 
ling.  —  friv'ol-er  (-Sr),  friv'ol-ler,  n.  All  Colloq. 
frl  vol'i  ty  (frl-vbl'T-tl),  n. ;  pi.  -ties  (-tlz).  [Cf.  F.  fri¬ 
volity.  See  frivolous.]  1.  Condition  or  quality  of  being 
frivolous ;  fact  or  habit  of  trifling ;  unbecoming  levity. 

2.  An  act  or  thing  that  is  frivolous. 

Syn.  —  See  lightness. 

frlv'ol  ize  (frlv'’l-iz),  v.  t.;  friv'ol-ized  (-izd) ;  friv'ol- 
iz'ing  (-iz'Yng).  To  make  frivolous;  as,  to frivolize  one’s  life. 
friv'O  lous  (frlv'o-bls),  a.  [L.  frivolus:  cf.  F.  frivole.] 

1.  Of  little  weight  or  importance;  not  worth  notice; 
slight ;  as,  a  frivolous  argument. 

O  Foustus  !  leave  these  frivolous  demands.  Marlowe. 

2.  Given  to  trifling  ;  marked  with  unbecoming  levity  ; 
silly  ;  interested  especially  in  trifling  matters. 

Ilis  personal  tastes  were  low  and  frivolous.  Macaulay. 
Syn.  —  Trifling,  trivial,  slight,  petty,  worthless. 

—  friv'o-lous  ly,  adv.  —  friv'o  lous  ness,  n. 
friz,  frizz  (friz),  v.  t. ;  frizzed  (frlzd)  ;  friz'zing.  [Cf. 
F.  f riser  to  curl,  crisp,  frizzle,  to  raise  the  nap  (on  certain 
stuffs).  Cf.  frieze  kind  of  cloth,  frieze,  v.]  1.  To  curl  or 
form  into  small  curls,  as  hair,  with  a  crisping  pin  ;  to  crisp. 

With  her  hair  frizzed  short  up  to  her  ears.  Pepys. 


2.  To  form  into  little  burrs,  prominences,  knobs,  or  tufts, 
as  the  nap  of  cloth. 

3.  Leather  Maiiuf.  To  soften  and  make  of  even  thickness 
by  rubbing,  as  with  pumice  stone  or  a  blunt  instrument. 

friz,  frizz  (friz),  v.  i.  Of  hair,  to  be  frizzly  or  in  frizzes, 
friz,  frizz,  n.  That  which  is  frizzed  ;  anything  crisped  or 
curled,  as  a  wig  or  hair  ;  a  frizzle, 
frizz,  v.  t.  dr  i.  ;  frizzed  (frlzd) ;  frizz'ing.  [Partly  imi¬ 
tative,  but  cf.  fry.]  To  fry,  cook,  or  sear  with  a  sizzling 
noise  ;  to  sizzle. 

friz'zing  (frlz'Ing),  p.  pr.  &•  vb.  n.  of  friz. 
frizzing  machine,  a  Fabidcs.  A  machine  for  frizzing  cloth, 
b  Wood  Working.  A  bench  with  a  revolving  cutter  head 
slightly  protruding  above  its  surface,  for  dressing  boards, 
friz'zle  (frlz'T),  v.  t.  dr  i. ;  friz'zled  (-’Id) ;  friz'zling 
(-ling).  [Freq.  of  an  imitative  word  frizz,  in  dial,  use.] 
To  fry,  toast,  or  broil  with  a  sputtering  sound  ;  to  cook 
with  a  sizzling  noise.  Also  fig.  Hawthorne. 

friz'zle  (friz'’l),  v.  t.  dr  i  [Peril,  freq.  of  frieze  to  make  a 
nap  on  cloth  ;  or  cf.  OFries./mte  hair  of  the  head.]  To 
curl  or  crisp,  as  hair  ;  friz  ;  crinkle, 
to  frizzle  up,  to  crinkle  or  crisp  excessively, 
friz'zle.  «.  1.  A  crisp  curl ;  a  lock  of  hair  crisped. 

2.  State  of  being  frizzled, 
frizzle  fowl.  One  of  a  breed  of  domestic  fowls  having  the 
feathers  curled  outward  away  from  the  body, 
friz'zly  (friz'll)  )  a.  Curled  or  crisped  ;  as,  frizzly  hair, 
friz'zy  (frlz'T)  |  See  hair. 

fro  (fro),  adv.  [ME.  fra,  fro,  adv.  &  prep.,  of  Scand. 
origin;  cf.  Icel.  fra,  Dan.  fra  from,  E.  from.  See  from.] 
From  ;  away  ;  back  or  backward  ;  — now  used  only  in  op¬ 
position  to  the  word  to,  in  the  phrase  to  and  fro,  that  is, 
to  and  from.  See  to  and  fro,  under  to. 
fro,  prep.  =  from.  Archaic,  Scot.,  or  Dial.  Eng. 
frock  (frok),  71.  [F.  froc  a  monk’s  cowl,  coat,  garment, 

LL.  froccus  ;  cf.  LL.  fioccus,  perh.  fr.  L.  fioccus  a  flock  of 
wool ;  hence  orig.,  a  flocky  cloth  or  garment.]  1.  A  coarse 
gown  worn  by  monks  or  friars,  and  supposed  to  take  the 
place  of  all,  or  nearly  all,  other  garments.  It  has  a  hood 
which  can  be  drawn  over  the  head  at  pleasure,  and  is 
girded  by  a  cord.  Hence,  clerical  office. 

2.  A  kind  of  outer  garment,  originally  a 
loose  or  flowing  garment ;  esp.  :  a  A  tunic 
or  mantle,  b  A  coarse  shirtlike  garment 
worn  over  a  workman's  other  clothes ;  a 
smock  frock  ;  hence,  a  wearer  of  a  smock 
frock ;  a  workman,  c  A  sailor’s  woolen 
jersey,  d  A  frock  coat,  e  A  military  coat 
like  a  frock  coat. 

3.  The  outer  garment  of  a  woman  or  girl, 
having  a  waist  and  a  skirt;  a  gown;  a  dress. 

frock,  v.  t. ;  froc  red  (fr5kt) ;  frock'ing. 

1.  To  clothe  in  a  frock. 

2.  To  make  a  monk  of.  Cf.  unfrock. 
frock  coat.  A  body  coat  for  men,  usually 

double-breasted,  having  skirts  reaching 
about  to  the  knees  and  of  an  equal  length 
before  and  belli nd. 

frockTng.  n.  Material  for  making  smock 
frocks,  as  coarse  jean, 
frog  (fr5g),  n.  [AS.  frogga,  frocga  a  frog  (in  sense  1) ;  akin 
to  D.  vorsch,  OHG .frosk, 

G.  frosch,  Icel.  froskr, 
fraukr,  Sw.  &  Dan.  fro.'] 

1.  Any  of  numerous  tail¬ 
less  leaping  amphibians  of 
the  genus  Rana  and  other 
more  or  less  nearly  allied  ; 
genera.  The  term  is  not 
a  definitely  limited  one.  ! 

A  typical  frog  differs  ex¬ 
ternally  from  a  typical 
toad  (genus  Bufo)  in  its 
more  aquatic  habits, 
smooth  skin,  webbed  feet, 
much  greater  agility  in  leaping  and  swimming,  as  well  as 
in  certain  anatomical  characters,  but  many  intermediate 
forms  occur  which  are  called  by  either  name.  (Cf.  tree 
frog  and  toad.)  The  ordinary  frogs  feed  on  small  fishe9, 
worms,  etc.,  and  lay  their  eggs  in  water,  in  large  clusters 
inclosed  in  a  jellylike  secretion.  The  young  hatch  out  as 
tadpoles,  in  which  state  some  species  pass  a  year,  or  even 
more,  before  assuming  the  adult  form.  (See  tadpole.) 
Their  flesh,  esp.  that  of  the  hind  legs,  is  highly  esteemed. 
Two  species,  the  common  frog  (Rana  tempnraria)  and  the 
larger  edible  frog  ( R .  esculenta),  are  common  European 
species.  Among  the  best-known  American  species  are  the 
bullfrog,  leopard  frog,  and  pickerel  frog  (see  these  terms). 

2.  [Perh.  akin  to  E.  fork;  cf.  frush  frog  of  a  horse,  and  F. 
fourchette.]  The  triangular  elastic  horny  pad  in  the  middle 
of  the  sole  of  the  foot  of  the  horse  and  related  animals. 

3.  Railroads.  A  device,  now  usually  made  of  several  rail 
sections  secured  to  a  plate  or  bolted  together  through  dis¬ 
tance  pieces,  forming  a  connection  of  one  track  with 


Frock  Coat. 


Leopard  Frog  (Rana  pipiens). 


frisk'i-ly  (frls'kT-lT),  adv  of 

frisky.  [person.  Obs.  I 

frisk'ln,  n.  A  frisky  action  or| 
frisk 'i-ne8B,  n.  See -ness. 
frisk'ing-ly,  adv.  of  frisking, 
P*  pr. 

fris'kle.  +  friscal. 
friskt  Frisked.  Ref.  Sp. 
fris'let.  n.  [Cf.  OF .f reset,  fre- 
sele,  dim.  of  F. ./raise  n  ruff  ]  A 
kind  of  small  ruffle.  Obs. 

frist.  ^  FIRST. 

frist  (frist),  v.  i.  [ME.  fristen , 
first m ,  to  lend,  give  respite,  AS. 
first  time,  respite,  akin  to  G. 
frist,  Icel.  frest .]  To  give  res¬ 
pite  ;  to  delay.  Obs. 
frist,  v.  t.  To  postpone  ;  delav  ; 
give  credit  for  ;  trust.  Obs. 
frist,  n.  [AS.  first.]  A  time 
granted;  respite;  delay.  Archaic. 
fris'tel,  n.  [OF.  frestel ,  fres- 
tele.]  A  flute.  Obs. 
fris'ure.  n.  [F.]  A  style  of 
curling  the  hair.  Obs. 
frit.  Dial.  Eng.  pret.  and  p.  p. 

of  FRIGHT. 

frit.  +  fruit.  [away.  R.  I 
frit,  v.  t.  To  fritter;  —  with) 
frith  (frith),  n.  [AS.  fri$, 
fritS u ;  akin  to  G.  friede ,  and 
E- free,  friend .]  Peace  (which 
see)  ;  security  ;  freedom  ;  pro¬ 
tection.  Obs.  or  Hist.  —  ».  t. 


[AS.  friSian.]  To  preserve  in 
peace  or  secure  from  disturb¬ 
ance  ;  help  ;  liberate.  Ohs. 
frith,  r.  t.  i.  [See  frith  a 
wood.]  To  inclose  with,  or  to 
form,  a  frith  fence  ;  to  wattle  ; 
to  cut  or  use  underbrush.  Obs. 
or  Dial.  Eng. 

frith 'borh.  frith  'borgh  ( h  i  s  t. 

pron.  frlth'bCrK),  n.  [AS./W#- 
borh,  lit.,  peace  pledge  ;  fn& 
peace  borh  ,borg ,  pledge,  sure¬ 
ty.]  The  earlier  name  for 
FRANKPLEDGE.  Obs.  OT  Hist. 
frith'bot',  n .  [frith  peace  -f- 
bote.]  O.  Eng.  Lair.  A  bote  paid 
for  violation  of  frith,  or  peace, 
frith '-guild'  or  -gild',  u.  [See 
frith  pence;  guild.]  AS.  Hist. 
A  guild  for  joint  defense  and 
preservation  of  the  peace. 
Frith'Jof  (frYth'yof),  n.  [Icel. 
Fi'i&pjofr,  i.  e.,  peacemaker.] 
The  hero  of  an  Icelandic  saga 
(probably  13th  or  14th  century), 
and  of  a  poem  in  modern  Swed¬ 
ish  by  Bishop  Tegner,  entitled 
“  Frith joi's  Saga.” 
fri'thleB  (frYth'’lz),  w.  pi.  [Cf. 
dial,  frith  wattling.]  Twigs  or 
rods  for  wattling.  Dial.  Eng. 
frithsoken,  n.  [AS.  fritSsocn.] 
O.  Eng.  Law.  Jurisdiction  over 


breaches  of  the  peace.  Hist. 
frith'stool  .  frid'stool".  n.  [AS. 
fricSstol  ;fn&  pence  -+-  stnl  seat.] 
A  seat  of  sanctuary  or  refuge,  in 
a  church.  Hist. 
frith'work',  n.  [See  frith  a 
wood.]  Wattling.  Dial.  Eng. 
frith'y,  a.  Woody.  Obs. 
frl-tin'i-an-cy  (frl-tYn'Y-tfn-sY), 
fri-tin'i-en-cy  (-^n-st),  n.  [L. 
fritinnire  to  twitter.]  Twitter¬ 
ing.  Obs. 

fritour.  ^  fritter. 
frit'terd.  Frittered.  Ref.  Sp. 
frit'ter-er,  n.  One  who  fritters, 
frlv'ol,  a.  [F.  frir ole,  Ij.  frivo¬ 
lus.]  Frivolous.  Obs.—  n.  A 
frivolous  thing.  Obs. 
friv'ol,  v.  t.  To  set  aside  as 
trifling.  Obs.  [i?are.| 

friv'ol-ism  (-Yz’m), n.  Frivolity.  | 
friv'ol-i8t,  n.  See  -ist. 
frix'ion  (frlk'shun),  n.  [L./ri- 
gere,  f riorum,  to  roast.]  Prepa¬ 
ration  of  medicaments  Dj'  frying 
in  a  fat.  Ohs. 

frix'o-ry  (-sfi-rY),  n.  [L.  friro- 
riwm.]  A  frying  pan.  Obs. 
friz.  Dial.  pret.  and  p.  p.  of 

FREEZE. 

fri-za'do.  See  frisado.  Obs. 
frizd.  Frizzed.  Ref.  Sp. 
frize.  +  frieze. 
friz'el.  +  frizzle. 


fri-zette'.  Var.  of  frisette. 
friz'l.  Frizzle.  Ref.  Sp. 
friz'ld.  Frizzled.  Ref.  Sp. 
friz'zle  (frYz'M),  friz'el,  n.  [Cf. 
F.  j'usil.]  The  steel  plate  struck 
by  the  flint  in  a  flintlock  gun. 
Obs.  or  R.  [frizzles.  I 

friz'zler  (-l5r),  n.  One  that 
F.  R.  Met.  S.  Abbr.  Fellow  of 
Royal  Meteorological  Society. 

F.  R.  M.  8  Abbr.  Fellow  of  the 
Royal  Microscopical  Society. 
Fr.-N.  Abbr.  Fracto-nimbus. 
fro.  f  fro w. 

fro,  conj.  From  the  time  when  ; 

when  ;  since.  Obs. 

froath.  froth. 

frock 'i-fled  (fr5k'Y-fId),  p.  a. 

Froeked.  Obs. 

frock'lesB,  a.  See -less. 

Fro'dhi  ( fro'tkf).  Var.  of  Fro- 

thi. 

froe  (fr5).  Obs.  or  dial.  Eng. 
var.  of  frow. 

froe.  ii.  [See  from' the  tool.]  An 
iron  splitting  tool  ;  a  frow.  tj.  S. 
Froe-bel'i-an  (frQ-b“i'Y-<¥n  : 
-ytfn),  a.  Pert.  to.  or  derived 
from,  Friedrich  Froebel  (1782- 
1852),  or  the  kindergarten  system 
of  education  (see  kindergar¬ 
ten).  —  n.  One  who  teaches 
by  or  favors  the  kindergarten 
system.—  Froe'bel-ism  (frQ'bel- 
Yz’m),  n.~  Froe'bel-ist,  n. 


another  branching  from  or  crossing  it.  There  are  many 
special  forms. 


Railroad  Frog,  a  b  Left  Wing  Rail  ;  c  d  Right  Wing  Rail ; 
between  a  &i  c  Toe  ;  bet.  e  Si  //Heel;  eg  Main  Point  ifi  Side 
Point ;  i  g  h  Tongue  \  p  Point  of  Frog  ;  g  Point  of  Tongue  ; 
k  Throat  or  Knee  ;  /,  l  Flangeway s. 


4.  Elec.  A  device  for  supporting  and  insulating  current- 
carrying  wires  which  cross  each  other,  as  a  casting  sup¬ 
porting  overhead  electric  trolley  wires  at  a  switch. 

6.  Weaving,  a  In  a  loom  with  fast  (fixed)  reeds,  a  buffer 
fixed  to  a  springy  cushion  for  receiving  the  impact  from  a 
pair  of  blades  when  a  shuttle  is  absent  from  a  box.  The 
force  of  the  impact  is  utilized  to  stop  the  loom,  b  In  a 
loose-reed  motion,  auy  of  several  projecting  pieces  that 
catch  under  curved  levers  and  support  the  weight  of  certain 
parts  while  a  pushing  piece  (called  a  dagger)  acts  against 
a  buffer  on  the  starting  handle  to  stop  the  loom  when  a 
shuttle  is  trapped. 

6.  [Cf.  Pg.  froco  tuft  of  wool  or  silk,  L.  fioccus,  E.  flock 
of  wool.]  An  oblong  cloak  button,  covered  with  netted 
thread,  and  fastening  into  a  loop  instead  of  a  buttonhole. 

7-  The  loop  attached,  as  to  a  belt,  for  receiving  a  sword, 
bayonet,  or  the  like. 

8  A  shallow  place  for  mortar  in  the  upper  face  of  a  brick. 

9.  A  prune  of  abnormal  shape  due  to  curing  while  unripe. 

10.  Logging,  a  The  junction  of  two  branches  of  a  flume, 
b  A  guiding  timber  at  the  mouth  of  a  slide. 

11.  The  frame  or  block  to  which  the  share,  moldboard, 
landside,  beam,  etc.,  of  a  plow  are  secured. 

frog  ( frog),  v.  frogged  (fr5gd);  frog'ging  (frSg'Tng).  To 

ornament  or  fasten  (a  coat,  etc.)  with  frogs.  See  frog,  n.,  C. 
frog,  v.  i.  To  catch,  or  look  for,  frogs, 
frog'bit'-  (frbg'blt'),  7i.  a  A  European  vallisneriaceous 
plant  ( Hydrocharis  morsus-ranse),  floating  on  still  water 
and  propagating  by  runners.  It  lias  roundish  leaves  and 
small  white  flowers,  b  A  related  American  plant  ( Lim - 
nob iu m  sp07i gia),  of  similar  habit. 

frog  crab.  Any  of  certain  crabs  constituting  the  genus 
Ran  in  a  and  allied  genera ;  — so  named  from  the  peculiar 
form  of  their  body  aud  legs. 

frog'-eye'  (frBg'F),  n.  A  disease  of  tobacco  caused  by  the 
parasitic  fungus  Cercospora  nicotianse ,  causing  white  spots 
on  the  leaves.  Tobacco  so  affected,  or  artificially  so  spotted, 
is  much  used  as  cigar  wrappers.  — frog'— eyed'  (-id'),  a. 
frog 'fish  (-fish'),  n.  Any  of  certain  pediculate  fishes  so 
called  from  their  broad  mouth  and  limblike  fins,  as  the 
angler,  or  the  mouse  fish  or  other  antennariid. 
frog'ger-y  (frSg'er-I),  n. ;  pi.  -geries  (-Tz).  A  gathering  of 
frogs;  also,  a  place  where  frogs  abound, 
frog'gy  (-1),  a.;  -gi-er  (-T-er) ;  -gi-est.  Abounding  in 
frogs;  of,  like,  or  pertaining  to,  frogs, 
frog'hop'per  (-hiSp'er),  w.  A  spittle  insect;  in  a  broader 
sense,  any  of  the  small  leaping  homopterous  insects  con¬ 
stituting  the  family  Cercopid®,  to  which  the  spittle  insects 
belong.  They  feed  upon  the  juices  of  plants, 
frog  lily.  The  yellow  water  lily. 

frog'mouth7  (frog'mouth'),  7i.  1.  Any  of  certain  goat¬ 

suckers  of  the  Oriental  and  Australian 
regions,  which  form  a  subfamily,  Po- 
darginae,  of  the  Caprimulgidae,  or 
sometimes  made  a  distinct  family, 

Podargidae.  They  are  so  called  from 
their  broad,  flat  bill. 

2.  The  snapdragon, 
frol'ic  (frSl'Tk),  a  [D.  vroolijk  ;  akin 
to  G .  frohlich ,  f  r .  froh ,  O  H  G .  fro ,  Dan . 
fro ,  OS.  frao ,  cf.  Icel.  frar  swift.] 

Full  of  fun  or  mirth  ;  dancing,  play¬ 
ing,  or  frisking  about ;  full  of  pranks  ; 
frolicsome  ;  gay  ;  merry. 

The  frolic  wind  that  breathes  the  spring.  Milton. 

The  frolic  architecture  of  the  snow.  Emerson. 


Head  of  Eared  Frog- 
mouth  ( Batracho- 
st omits  auritus ). 


frol'ic,  7i.  1.  A  prank  ;  a  flight  of  levity,  gayety,  or  mirth. 

He  would  be  at  his  frolic  once  again.  Roscommon. 

2.  A  scene  of  gayety  and  mirth,  as  in  lively  play,  or  in 
dancing ;  a  merrymaking. 

3.  Something  produced  in  frolic  or  jest.  Obs. 

frol'ic,  V.  i. ;  frol'icked  (-Tkt) ;  frol'ick-ing.  To  play  wild 
pranks  ;  to  play  tricks  of  levity,  mirth,  and  gayety  ;  to  in¬ 
dulge  in  frolicsome  play  ;  to  sport ;  to  make  merry. 

Hither,  come  hither,  and  frolic  and  play.  Tennyson. 
frol'ic,  v.  t.  To  cause  to  be  frolicsome  or  merry  ;  to  enter¬ 
tain  by  a  frolic.  Rare. 

frol'ick-y  (fr51'Tk-T),  a.  Frolicsome.  Richardson. 


frofer.  *f*  i  rover. 
frog,  v  FROCK. 

Frog.  Nic(nYk  frBg).  A  sportive 
name  for  the  Dutch  in  Arbutli- 
not’s  “  History  of  John  Bull.” 
frog  cheese,  a  A  puffball,  b 
The  wild  mallow, 
frog  clock.  =  froghopper. 
frog  eater.  One  who  eats  frogs  ; 
vulgarly  [cap.],  a  Frenchman, 
frog  fly.  -  i  roghoppkr. 
frog'foot'  (frtfg'fdbt'),  ii.  a  The 
European  vervain,  b  Duckweed, 
frogge.  +  FROCR,  FROG. 
frog'gi-nesB  (fr6g'Y-n£s),  n.  See 

-NESS. 

frog'gfrig  (-Yng),  77.  Ornamenta¬ 
tion  with  frogs.  See  frog,  n.,  (J. 
frog'gieh  (-Yah),  a.  Character¬ 
istic  of  a  frog. 

frog  grass,  a  Common  glass- 
wort.  b  The  toad  rush,  c  = 
CRAB  GRASS,  3. 

frog'gy  (frtfg'Y),  n. :  pi.  -giks 
(-Yz).  A  frog  ;  [cap.],  a  French¬ 
man,  in  slangy  allusion  to  frog 
eating. 

frog'hood.  ;/.  See -hood. 
frog'land',  n.  Land  frequented 
bv  frogs;  lienee,  jocularlyfcap.], 
Holland.  [Slang.  I 

Frog'land'er,  /?.  A  Dutchman.  | 
frog'leaf',  n.  The  water  shield, 
frog'ling.  n.  See -ling. 
frog  orchis.  Any  of  several 


green-flowered  orchids  of  the 
genus  Gymnadenia.  Dial.  Eng. 
frog  plant.  The  orpine, 
frog’s'-bit'.  7?.  Frogbit. 
frog’8'-blad'der.  =  frog 
plant. 

frog  shell.  Any  of  numerous 
gastropod  shells,  of  Ranella  or 
other  allied  genera, 
frog’s  lettuce.  A  river  weed  (Po- 
tamogeton  densus).  Dial.  Eng. 
frog’ s '-mouth  ,  n.  —  FBOG- 
MOUTH. 

frog  spit,  or  frog  spittle.  See 
cuckoo  spit,  1  a. 
frog'stool',  n.  A  toadstool. 

II  froides'  mains'.  chaudes' 
a  mours'  ;  or  mains  froides', 
cceur'  chaud'  (frwiid'  m&N', 
shfi'  da'mdor'  :  m&N'  frwiid'. 
kQr'  sho').  [F.]  Cold  hands 
and  warm  affections  (heart). 

II  froFdeur'  (frwa'dflr').  [F.] 
Coldness. 

froi8e  (froiz),  fraise  (fr5z),  n. 
A  large  and  thick  pancake.often 
with  slices  of  bacon  in  it.  Obs. 
or  Dial.  Eng. 
froit.  +  fruit. 
frok.  frokke.  j*  frock. 
fro'kin,  ii.  [Od.  I'rouwken.]  A 
Dutch  maiden  or  woman.  Obs. 
frol'ic-ful,  a.  Frolicsome.  Rare. 
frol'ick-er,  n.  One  that  frolica. 
frol'ickt.  Frolicked.  Ref.  Sp. 


ale,  senate,  care,  Am,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofa ;  eve,  £vent,  Snd,  recent,  maker;  Ice,  ill: 

H  Foreign  Word.  f  Obsolete  Variant  of.  + 


old,  obey,  orb,  odd,  soft,  connect ;  use,  unite,  urn,  up,  circus,  menu ; 

combined  with.  =  equals. 


FROLICLY 


871 


FROST 


trol'ic-some  (frQl'Ik-swm),  a.  Full  of  gayety  and  mirth; 
given  to  pranks  ;  sportive. 

Old  England,  who  takes  a  frolicsome  brain  fever  once  every 
two  or  three  years,  for  the  benefit  of  her  doctors.  Scott. 

—  frol'ic-some-ly,  adv,—  frol'ic-some-ness,  n. 

Frol  lo',  Claude.  (F.prow.klodfro'lo').  Ill  Hugo’s  “  Notre 
Dame  de  Paris,”  an  archdeacon,  devoted  to  alchemy  and 
supposed  to  be  a  saint, who  loves  and  persecutes  Esmeralda, 
from  (fr5m),  prep.  [AS.  /ram,  from ;  akin  to  OS.  from 
out,  OHG.  &  Icel.  fram  forward,  Sw.  /ram,  Dan.  / rein , 
Goth,  fram  from  ;  akin  to  E ./ore,  forth ,  frame.  Cf.  fro,’ 
foremost.]  Primarily,  forth  out  of ;  away  from  contact 
with  or  proximity  to  ;  out  of.  From  is  construed  with 
words  indicating :  1.  A  point  of  starting  ;  as:  a  A  point  or 
place  whence  actual  movement  takes  place  ;  as,  released 
from  prison  ; — sometimes,  now  usually  in  poetry,  with 
ellipsis  of  a  verb  of  motion. 

From  high  Mteonia’s  rocky  shores  1  came.  Ad  t  Us  on. 

We  will  not  from  the  helm.  Shak. 

b  That  which  is  taken  as  a  starting  point  in  measuring  or 
reckoning,  or  in  a  statement  of  limits;  as,  100  miles  from 
Boston  to  Springfield  ;  three  years  from  that  day  ;  from 
ten  to  twenty  were  ready. 

Experience  from  the  time  past  to  the  time  present.  Bacon. 
C  An  act,  state,  quality,  or  thing  thought  of  as  that  from 
which  removal,  exclusion,  separation,  dissent,  or  the  like,  is 
made,  or  as  remaining  after  something  taken  away,  or  as 
changed  for  another ;  as,  to  hang  from  a  bough ;  it  was 
excluded  from  the  plan  ;  save  us  from  our  friends  ;  appeal 
from  the  decision  of  the  chair  ;  to  rouse  from  lethargy. 

In  this  sense  it  formerly  might  govern  an  infinitive. 

Not  to  have  been  dipt  in  Lethe  lake 

Could  save  the  son  of  Thetis/ro/n  to  die.  Spenser. 

2.  That  to  which  anything  stands  in  the  relation  of  sepa¬ 
rateness  or  of  distinction  or  difference ;  as,  away  from 
home  ;  apart  from  the  context.  Sometimes  with  the  word 
denoting  separation  implied,  as  in,  to  be  [away]//wn  home. 

Anything  so  overdone  is. from  the  purpose  of  playing.  Shah. 

As  though  I  could  not  discern  cheese  from  chalk.  Latimer. 

3.  The  source  or  original ;  hence,  the  source  of  an  action, 
its  agent,  cause,  or  ground  ;  as,  a  present  from  his  son  ;  a 
bite  from  a  snake  ;  an  inference  from  facts  ;  named  from 
his  uncle  ;  suffering  from  neglect. 

(Hy  Fram  often  governs  an  adverb  or  a  prepositional 
phrase ;  as,  a  voice  from  below.  “  There  followed  him 
great  multitudes  of  people  .  .  .  from  [the  land]  beyond 
Jordan.”  Matt.  iv.  25.  In  certain  constructions,  as  from 
forth,  from  out,  etc.,  the  ordinary  and  more  obvious  ar¬ 
rangement  is  inverted,  the  sense  being  more  distinctly 
forth  from,  out  from ,  —  from  being  virtually  the  governing 
preposition,  and  the  other  word  the  adverb. 

A  live  coal  .  .  .  taken  with  the  tongs  from  of' the  altar.  Is.  vi.  6. 
from  .  to  .  .  .  ;  — used  with  a  repeated  noun  to  denote 
recurrence  or  continued  succession  ;  as,  to  beg  from  door 
to  door.— t.  one'»  self,  beside  one’s  self;  out  of  one’s  wits.  Obs. 
frond  (frbnd),  7i.  [L.  frons,  frondis,  a  leafy  branch,  foliage.] 
Bot.  a  A  leaf,  esp.  that  of  a  palm.  Obs.  or  Poetic,  b  Any 
foliaceous  thallus  or  thalloid  shoot ;  a  leaflike  expansion 
not  differentiated  into  stem  and  foliage  ;  as,  the  frond  of  a 
lichen  or  of  a  hepatic;  the  fronds  of  duckweed  ( Lemma ). 
C  Specif.,  the  leaf  of  a  fern,  including  both  stipe  and  blade. 
In  this  sense  frond  is  used  both  of  foliage  leaves  and  spo- 
rophylls,  the  latter  being  known  specif,  as  fertile  fronds. 
frond'age  (fr5n'daj),  n.  Fronds  collectively  ;  leafy  foliage. 
||  Fronde  (fr0Nd),  n.  [F.]  F.  Hist.  A  political  party  in 
France,  during  the  minority  of  Louis  XIV.,  who  opposed 
the  government,  and  made  war  upon  the  court  party, 
frond'ed.  a.  Furnished  with  fronds  ;  as,  frond ed  palms, 
fron'dent  (frBn'dent),  a.  [L.  frondens,  p.  pr.  of  frondere 
to  put  forth  leaves.  See  frond.]  Having  fronds  ;  leafy.  B. 
fron-desce'  (fr5n-dSs'),  v.  i.  ;  fron-desced'  (-dSst') ;  fron- 
desc'ing  (-dSs'Tng).  [L.  frondescei'e,  incho.  fr.  frondere 
to  put  forth  leaves.  See  frond.]  To  unfold  leaves, 
tron-des'cence  ( fron-dSs'ens),  ??.  1.  The  period  or  condi¬ 

tion  of  developing  leaves ;  also,  foliage  ;  leaves  collectively. 
2.  Bot.  =  PHYLLODY. 

Iron  des'cent  (-ent),  a.  [L.  frondescens ,  -entis.  See  fron- 
desce.]  Putting  forth  fronds  or  leaves, 
fron-dose'  (frbn-dos' ;  fr5n'dos),  a.  [L.  frondosus  leafy.] 
Bot.  a  Leafy.  Obs.  b  Bearing  fronds  ;  having  the  form 
or  appearance  of  a  frond  ;  thalloid.  —  fron-dose'ly,  adv. 
front  (frunt),  7i.  [F.  front  forehead,  L.  frons ,  frontis."] 

1.  The  forehead  or  brow  ;  the  part  of  the  face  above  the 
eyes  ;  sometimes,  the  whole  face. 

Bless’d  with  his  father’s/ronf,  his  mother’s  tongue.  Pope. 


2.  The  forehead,  countenance,  or  personal  bearing,  as  ex¬ 
pressive  of  character  or  temper,  and  esp.  of  boldness, 
sometimes  of  impudence  ;  as,  a  bold  or  hardened  front. 

With  smiling/ronfs  encountering.  Shak. 

3.  Zobl.  The  part  of  a  crab’s  carapace  between  the  eyes. 

4.  Mil.  a  The  foremost  rank  ;  the  van.  b  A  line  of  battle. 
C  The  most  advanced  position  occupied,  or  the  most  ad¬ 
vanced  portion  of  the  field  of  active  operations,  d  Direc¬ 
tion  faced  by  a  formed  line,  e  The  space,  in  width,  occu¬ 
pied  by  a  line  or  column,  f  Fort.  All  the  works  con¬ 
structed  along  one  side  of  the  polygon  inclosing  the  site. 
5-  Arch.  Any  face  of  a  building  ;  esp.,  the  face  that  con¬ 
tains  the  principal  entrance. 

6.  The  part  or  surface  of  anything  which  seems  to  look 
out,  or  to  be  directed  forward  ;  the  fore  or  forward  part ; 
the  foremost  part  or  member;  —  opposed  to  back  or  rear. 

Had  he  his  hurts  before  ? 

Ay,  on  th e  front.  Shak. 

7.  A  position  directly  before  a  person,  or  before  the  fore¬ 
most  part  of  a  thing  ;  as,  in  front  of  a  person,  of  the  troops, 
or  of  a  house  ;  facing  to  the  front. 

8-  The  beginning.  “  Summer’s  front.-'  Shak. 

9.  Land  which  faces  or  abuts  on  a  piece  of  water,  a  river, 
a  road,  etc. ;  frontage  ;  as,  the  water  front. 


frol'ic-ly,  adv.  of  frolic.. 
frol'ic-ne9S,  n.  See -ness. 
frol'ic-sum.  Frolicsome.  R.  Sp. 
frol'i-go-zene.  Prob.  =  frolic, 
a.  Ohs.  R. 
frollke  +  frolic. 
frolique.  +  frolic. 
from.  Dial.  Eng.  var.  of  frim. 
from,  conj.  From  the  time  when. 
Ohs.  [Cheese.  | 

i  fro'm&ge'  (fr<$/m&zh'),».  [F.]| 
fro'men-ty.  Var.  of  frumenty. 
from'mard.  Var.  of  fromward. 
Ohs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 
from 'pel.  +frumple.  [chess.  | 
From’s'  gam'bit  (frSmz).  Seel 
from 'ward  ( frSm'wPrd),  from'- 
wards  (-wSrdz),  adv.  fir  prep. 


[AS.  framweard  about  to  de¬ 
part.  See  from,  -ward;  cf.  fro- 
ward.]  Away  ;  away  from. 
Obs.  or  Dial.  Fng. 
from 'ward.  a.  1.  Froward.  Obs. 
2.  Distant  or  leaning  away  ;  on 
the  off  side.  Dial.  Eng. 
frond.  +  friend. 
fron-da'tion  (fr5n-da'shi7n),  w. 
[L.  frondatio,  from  frons.  See 
FROND.]  Act  of  stripping,  as 
trees,  of  leaves  or  brandies.  Obs. 
||  Fron  deur'  (froN/d0r'),  n. 
f F. 3  A  member  of  the  Fronde  ; 
hence  [/.  c.],  rebel  ;  malcontent, 
fron-dif'er-ous  (frbn-d'ff'Sr-us), 
a.  [L.  frond  if er.]  Bearing 
fronds  or  leaves. 


10.  Theat.  The  auditorium.  Colloq.  Ac  Professional. 

11.  A  promenade  fronting  the  beach  at  a  seaside  resort. 
Eng. 

12.  A  thing  attached  in  front;  as:  a  A  shirt  front,  or 
dicky,  b  A  cravat,  c  A  piece  of  false  hair  worn  over  the 
forehead  by  women,  d  Feel.  A  frontal.  Obs.  e  A  cer¬ 
tain  part  of  a  bridle.  See  harness,  Illust. 

13.  Phon.  a  The  middle  part  of  the  tongue,  the  part  be¬ 
tween  the  tip  and  the  center,  b  That  part  of  the  palate 
between  the  roots  of  the  teeth  or  the  alveolar  process  and 
the  beginning  of  the  soft  palate ;  the  hard  palate.  C  A 
speech  sound  having  front  articulation. 

14.  The  call  boy  whose  turn  it  is  to  answer  the  call,  which 
is  often  the  word  “  front,”  used  as  an  exclamatiou.  Hotel 
Cant. 


front  (frunt),  a.  1.  Of  or  pert,  to  the  front,  or  forward  part ; 
situated  in  front ;  foremost ;  as,  a  front  view  ;  front  seats. 
2  Phon.  Pronounced  with  closure  or  narrowing  of  the  oral 
passage  at  the  front  of  the  mouth,  or  between  the  tongue 
and  the  front,  or  hard,  palate,  as  are  p ,  b ,  e  (eve),  a  (ale), 
etc.  See  Guide  to  Pron.,  §§  25,  41,  65. 
front  tool,  Mach.,  any  lathe  tool  having  its  point  in  front, 
used  for  surfacing  or  male-screw  cutting, 
front,  v.  t. ;  front'ed;  front'ing.  1.  To  oppose  face  to 
lace  ;  to  oppose  directly ;  to  confront. 

You  four  shall //•(>«<  them  in  the  narrow  lane.  Shak. 

2.  To  appear  before  ;  to  meet. 

[Enid]  daily  fronted  him 

In  some  fresh  splendor.  Tennyson. 

3.  To  face  toward  ;  to  have  the  front  toward,  opposite,  or 
over  against ;  to  confront ;  as,  the  house  fronts  the  street. 

And  then  suddenly  front  the  changed  reality.  J.  Morley. 

4.  To  adorn  in  front ;  to  supply  a  front  to  ;  as,  to  front  a 
house  with  marble  ;  to  front  a  head  with  laurel. 

Yonder  walls,  that  pertly  front  your  town.  Shak. 

5.  To  begin,  as  by  wa}r  of  preface.  Obs. 

6.  Phon.  To  change  the  place  of  articulation  of  (a  speech 
sound)  into  or  toward  that  of  a  following  “  front  ”  sound. 
The  k  in  keen  is  fronted  (has  its  place  of  articulation  drawn 
forward)  by  influence  of  the  following  front  vowel  e,  as  compared 
with  the  first  k  sound  in  cook  (k<5bk  ).  The  second  element  of  the 
diphthong  x  (d?)  fronts  the  first  element,  that  is,  draws  it  for¬ 
ward  toward  its  own  position. 

front,  v.  i.  1.  To  have  or  turn  the  face  or  front  (in  a  named 
direction) ;  to  face  ;  as,  the  house  fronts  toward  the  east. 

2.  To  be  in  the  lead.  Obs.  Shak. 

3.  To  swell,  as  meat  or  meal  in  boiling.  Scot.  <1*  Dial.  Eng. 
front'age  (friln'taj),  n.  1.  The  front  part  of  an  edifice  or 

lot ;  extent  of  front,  as  of  land  along  a  stream  or  a  road. 

2.  Actor  fact  of  fronting  or  facing  a  given  way ;  expo¬ 
sure  ;  as,  a  broad  frontage  to  northerly  winds, 
front'ag-er  (-ta-jer),  n.  1.  One  who  holds  the  frontage; 
—  said  of  one  who  holds  the  frontage  on  road  or  water. 

2.  One  resident  on  a  frontier;  borderer.  Bare. 
fron'tal  (frun'tal ;  fr5n'- ;  277),  n.  [OF.  front  el,  frontal, 
F.  frontal,  fronteau,  h.  frontale  an  ornament  for  tiie  fore¬ 
head,  frontlet.  See  front.]  1.  Something  worn  on  the 
forehead  or  face  ;  a  frontlet  ;  as :  a  An  ornamental  band 
for  the  hair,  b  Mil.  Antiq.  A  metal  face  guard. 

2.  Arch.  A  pediment  over  a  door  or  window  ;  a  fronton. 
Obs.  or  Hist. 

3.  Feel.  A  movable  decorative  member  in  metal,  carved 
wood,  or,  commonly,  in  rich  stuff  or  in  embroidery,  cov¬ 
ering  t  lie  front  of  the  altar.  Frontals  are  usually  changed 
according  to  the  different  ceremonies. 

4.  A  hanging  for  the  front  of  a  bed.  Obs. 

5.  A  facade. 

6.  A  medicament  or  application  for  the  forehead.  Obs. 

7-  Anat.  A  frontal  bone. 


fron'tal,  a.  [Cf.  F.  frontal.]  Belonging  to  the  front  part; 
being  in  front ;  of  or  pertaining  to  the  forehead  or  frons. 
frontal  angle,  Craniom.,  t  lie  angle  formed  bylines  from  the 
bregma  and  glabella  to  the  auricular  point.  See  craniom¬ 
etry.— f.  artery,  Anat.,  one  of  the  terminal  branches  of 
the  ophthalmic  which  ascends  upon  the  forehead  from  the 
inner  angle  of  the  orbit.  —  f.  bone,  A  nat.  &Zobl.,  one  of  a  pair 
of  membrane  bones  of  the  upper  front  part  of  the  cranium 
next  anterior  to  the  parietals.  In  man  they  become  united 
into  a  single  bone  termed  the  frontal  bone,  forming  the 
forehead  and  upper  part  of  the  orbits,  though  they  are 
distinct  and  separated  by  a  median  suture,  the  frontal 
suture,  in  the  fetus.  —  f.  convolutions,  Anat.,  the  convolu¬ 
tions  of  the  outer  surface  of  the  frontal  lobe.  The  ascend¬ 
ing  frontal  convolution  lies  behind  the  precentral  sulcus, 
the  superior ,  middle,  and  inferior  in  front  of  it,  separated 
by  the  superior  and  inferior  frontal  sulci.  —  f.  crest,  Anat., 
a  median  ridge  on  the  internal  surface  of  the  vertical  part 
of  the  human  frontal  bone.  —  f.  eminence,  Anat.,  the  more 
or  less  evident  prominence  of  the  human  frontal  bone 
some  distance  above  each  superciliary  ridge.  —  f.  hammer 
or  helve,  a  forge  hammer  lifted  by  a  cam,  acting  upon  a 
“tongue”  immediately  in  front  of  the  hammer  head. — 
i.  index,  Craniom.,  the  ratio  of  the  least  to  the  greatest 
frontal  breadth,  usually  expressed  in  hundredths  of  the 
latter.  —  f.  lobe,  the  anterior  of  the  three  principal 

divisions  of  each  cerebral  hemisphere.  Its  lower  anterior 
part  occupies  the  anterior  fossa  of  the  skull,  and  it  is 
bordered  behind  by  the  fissure  of  Rolando.  —  f.  nerve,  Anat., 
a  branch  of  the  ophthalmic  nerve  supplying  the  forehead, 
scalp,  upper  eyelid,  etc.  —  f.  plane,  f.  section,  Anat.,  a  plane 
or  section  parallel  to  the  main  axis  of  the  body,  and  at 
right  angles  to  the  sagittal  plane.  —  f.  points.  Zobl.  = 
antle.  —  f.  segment.  Anat.  See  cranial  segments.  —  f.  si¬ 
nuses,  Anat.,  cavities  between  the  tables  of  the  frontal  bone 
over  the  orbits.  They  are  lined  by  mucous  membrane  and 
communicate  with  the  nasal  cavity.  —  f.  sulcus.  Anat.  See 
frontal  convolution.  —  t.  suture.  Anat.  See  frontal  bone. 
—  t  vein ,  Anat.,  a  vein  of  the  middle  of  the  forehead  which 
unites  with  the  supraorbital  to  form  the  angular  vein  near 
the  inner  angle  of  the  orbit. 

front'ed  (frun'tgd  ;  -tid  ;  151),  p.  a.  1.  Formed  with  a 
front  ;  drawn  up  iu  line.  “  Fronted  brigades.”  Milton. 


frond'i-form,  a.  [ frond  -f 
-form.]  Like  a  frond, 
fron-dig'er-ous  ( frftn-dY j'?r-rts). 
a.  [L.  frons  leafy  branch  -f 
-gerous.]  Frondiferous. 
fron-div'o-rous  (-dYv'o-rws),  a. 
[L.  frons ,  frondis ,  -f  -vorous.] 
Feeding  on  leaves, 
frond  'let.  v.  See -let. 
fron-dos'i-ty  (frOn-dBs'Y-tY),  n. 
Leafiness.  R.  [dose.  R.  | 

fron'dous  (frOn'dws),  a.  Fron-| 
I:  frons  (fronz),  n. ;  )>l.  frontks 
(frOn'tez).  [L.,  front.]  Aunt. 
fir  Zobl.  The  forehead  or  upper 
front  part  of  the  head;  the  part 
of  the  cranium  between  the  or¬ 
bits  and  the  vertex. 


fronsen.  +  frounce. 
front.  Abbr.  Frontispiece, 
frontage  Erron.for  fontange. 
fron-ta'lls  (fr5n-ta'lls),».  [NL. 
See  frontal,  a.]  Anat.  The  an¬ 
terior  part  of  the  occipito-fron- 
talis  muscle,  on  the  forehead, 
fron'tal-ly,  adv.  of  frontal. 
fron'tate  (frbn'tat  ;  frOn'-), 
fron'tat-«d  (-tat-?d).  a.  Bot. 
Growing  broader  toward  the 
apex  ;  truncate,  as  a  leaf. 

Front''  de  Boeuf'  (fr0N'  dP  bflf'). 
In  Scott’s  “Ivanhoe,”a  gigan¬ 
tic.  brutal,  blasphemous,  parri¬ 
cidal  Norman  baron, 
front'er  (frfin'tcr).  Var.  of 
THRINTER.  Scot.  Sf  Dial.  Eng. 


2.  Having  (such)  a  front,  or  brow ;  as,  bold -fronted. 

3.  Phon.  Having  the  place  of  articulation  changed  through 
the  influence  of  a  following  front  sound.  See  front,  v»  t.,  6. 

front'-fo  CUS  (frunt'fo'kas),  a.  Photog.  Canieras.  Fo¬ 
cused  by  racking  the  lens  out  or  in ;  distinguished  from 
back-focus. 

front  foot.  Beal  Estate.  A  foot  measured  aloug  the  front 
of  a  piece  of  property  ;  as,  he  sold  his  lot  at  $50  a  front 
foot ;  —  called  also  foot  front. 

fron'tier  (fr5n'ter  ;  fnm'ter  ;  277),  n.  [F.  frontiere ,  LL. 
frontaria.  See  front.]  1.  That  part  of  a  country  which 
fronts  or  faces  another  country;  the  marches  ;  the  border, 
confine,  or  extreme  part  of  a  country;  — often  denoted  by 
the  name  of  the  adjacent  country  or  countries  ;  as,  the  Ger¬ 
man  frontier  of  France  ;  the  Franco-German  frontier. 

2.  The  border  or  advance  region  of  settlement  and  civili¬ 
zation  ;  as,  the  Alaskan  frontier.  Chiefly  U.  S. 

3.  Obs.  A  barrier  or  defense  ;  specif.  :  a  The  front  or 
head  of  an  army,  b  A  stronghold,  as  a  fort  or  a  fortified 
town,  upon  a  frontier,  or  a  border  province  or  settlement 
serving  as  a  barrier  against  invasion. 

Goes  it  against  the  main  of  Poland,  sir, 

Or  for  some  frontier  f  Shak. 

4.  The  front  side  or  part  of  anything.  Obs. 

Syn.  —  See  bound. 

fron'tier,  a.  1.  Lying  Oil  the  exterior  part;  bordering; 
conterminous  ;  as,  a  frontier  town. 

2.  Of  or  relating  to  a  frontier  ;  as ,  frontier  hardships, 
fron'tier,  v.  t.  To  border;  face  ;  oppose, 
fron'tier,  v.  i.  To  constitute  or  form  a  frontier  ;  to  have  a 
froutier  ;  —  with  on.  Obs. 

frontiers  man  (fr5n'terz-mtf  n  ;  frun'terz-),  n.  ;  pi.  -men 
(-men).  A  man  living  on  the  froutier. 

Fronti-gnac'  (fron'tT-nyak'),  Fron  ti  gnan'  (frfiN'te'- 
nyaN'),  n.  A  variety  of  muscat  grape  ;  also,  the  wine  made 
from  this  grape  near  Frontignan,  Herault,  France, 
front'ing  (frun'ting),  p.  pr.  d *  v b.  n.  of  front.  Specif. : 
vb.  n.  Phon.  Change  in  the  place  of  articulation  of  a 
sound  due  to  a  following  front  sound.  See  front,  v.  /.,  6. 
fron'tis-piece  (fiun'tts  pes  ;  fr5n'- ;  277),  n.  [F .  frontis- 
pice,  LL.  frontispicium  beginning,  front  of  a  church,  fr.  L. 
Jrons  f rout  spicer e,  specere,  to  look  at,  view.  See  front  ; 

spy.]  The  part  which  first  meets  the  eye  ;  as:  a  Arch. 
The  principal  front  of  a  building,  b  An  ornamental  figure 
or  illustration  fronting  the  first  page,  or  title-page,  of  a 
book  ;  formerly,  the  title-page  itself,  c  A  forehead.  Joc¬ 
ular.  d  Theaters.  The  front  of  the  stage  or  scenery.  Obs. 
fron'tis-piece,  v.  t. ;  -pieced  (-pest)  ;  -piec'ing  (-pes'Tng). 
To  supply  with,  show  on,  or  act  as,  a  frontispiece, 
front'less  (frunt'ISs),  a.  Without  face  or  front  ;  shame¬ 
less  ;  not  diffident;  impudent.  Now  Bare.  — frontless-ly, 
adv.  —  front'less  ness,  n. 

front'let  (-16t),  n.  [OF.  frontelet  brow  band,  dim.  of  fron  tel, 
frontal.  See  frontal,  w.]  1.  A  frontal  or  brow  baud  ;  a 

fillet  or  band  worn  on  the  forehead. 

They  shall  be  as  frontlets  between  thine  eyes.  Deut.  vi.  8. 

2.  A  frown  (likened  to  a  frontlet).  Bare.  Shak. 

3.  M ed.  A  frontal.  Obs. 

4.  A  fronting  piece,  as  a  facade  or  an  altar  frontal. 

5.  The  forehead,  esp.  of  an  animal. 

6.  In  birds,  the  forehead,  when  distinguished  by  a  differ¬ 
ent  color  or  texture  of  plumage. 

7  Horse  Armor.  A  frontstall. 
fron'to-  (fr5n'to-).  [L.  frons,  frontis,  the  forehead.]  Zobl. 
dc  Anat.  A  combining  form  used  to  designate  connection 
with  the  frontal  bone  or  region,  as  fron/to-ma'lar,  pert,  to  the 
frontal  and  malar  bones  or  regions.  fron/to-max'il-la-ry.  fron  to- 
na'sal,  fron/to-oc-cip'i-tal,  fron'to-sphe-noi'd&l,  fron'to-squa- 
mo'sal,  fron  to-tem'po-ral.  See  maxillary,  nasal,  etc. 

II  fron  ton'  (fr6NT/t6N'),  n.  [F.,  a  pediment.  See  front.] 
Arch.  A  pediment ;  a  frontal. 

fron  to  pa  ri'e-tal  (frbn/to-pri-rl'e-tal),  a.  Zobl.  tt*  Anat. 
Of  or  pertaining  to  the  frontal  and  parietal  bones  or 
regions.  —  n.  A  bone  composed  of  the  united  frontal  and 
parietal  bones,  as  in  the  skull  of  frogs. 


frontoparietal  Index,  Craniom.,  the  ratio  of  the  least  fron  :•  i 
to  the  greatest  cranial  breadth,  usually  expressed  in  hui 
dredths  of  the  latter.  —  f.  suture.  =  coronal  suture. 
front'stall  (frunt'stSl'),  n.  Horse  Armor.  A  plate  at¬ 
tached  to  a  bridle,  with  holes  for  the  horse  to  see  aud 
breathe  through.  Obs.  or  Hist. 

frore  (fror;  201),  p.  a.  [See  froren.]  Frozen  ;  frosty  ; 
cold.  A  rchaic.  “  The  ./Tore  air.”  ShHlejj. 

tro'ren  (fro'rcn),  from  (from),  p.  a.  [AS.  froren,  p  p.  of 
fiSosan  to  freeze.  See  freeze.]  Frore  ;  frozen.  Obs. 
fro'ry  (fro'rt  ;  201),  a.  [Cf.  AS.  freorig.  See  froren.] 

1.  Frozen;  frosty.  Archaic. 

2.  Covered  with  froth.  Obs.  d‘  B. 


frost  (fr58t ;  205),  n.  [ME.  frost,  forst,  AS.  forst,  frost,  fr. 
freosaji  to  freeze  ;  akin  to  D.  vorst,  G.,  OHG.,  Icel.,  Dan., 
&  Sw.  frost.  See  freeze,  v.  €.]  1.  Act  or  proce^  of 

freezing;  congelation  of  fluids; — applied  chiefly  to  the 
congelation  of  water. 

2.  State  or  temperature  of  the  air  which  occasions  the  freez¬ 
ing  of  water  ;  freezing  weather  ;  hence,  temperature  1  eh  w 
freezing  or  a  frozen  condition  ;  as,  ten  degrees  of  J  osf 

The  third  day  comes  a  frost,  a  killing/rosf.  Shak. 

3.  Frozen  dew  or  vapor;  esp.,  a  covering  of  min 
crystals  forming  on  a  cold  surface  ;  —  called  also  he 

or  white  frost.  The  crystals  form  by  the  precipitav.^n  . 
atmospheric  vapor  at  low  temperatures,  just  as  dew  is 
formed  at  higher  temperatures;  the  vapor  comes  both 
from  distant  sources  and,  esp.  when  absolute  calm  pre¬ 
vails  at  the  cold  surface,  from  those  uear  at  hand. 

He  scattereth  the  hoar/Yost  like  ashes.  Ps.  cxlvii.  16. 

4.  Ice  ;  frozen  water.  Obs. 

5.  Coldness  or  insensibility  of  temperament ;  severity  or 


fron'ter.  f  frontier. 
fron'tes  (Iron'tez),  n.,  /d.  of 
frons.  [frontiersman.  R.  | 
fron 'tier-man,  n. ;  pi.  -men.  A| 
front'ing-ly,  adv.  of  fronting, 
p.  pr.  [w.  Frontignac.l 

Fron  tin-iac'  (frbn'tln-yfik'),  | 
Fron-ti'no  (fr5n-te'n5),  n.  In 
the  old  romances  of  chivalry, 
the  horse  of  Kuggiero. 
fron'ti  nul'la  fi'des  (fY'dez). 

L.]  (There  is)  no  reliance  on 
appearance.  Juvenal  ( II.  8). 
Fron',tl-ros'trl-a  (frBn'tT-rBs'- 
trY-«),  n.  pi.  [NL.  ;  L.  frons, 
frontis,  brow,  front  -f  rostrum 
beak.]  Zobl.  =  Heteroptera. 
|l  fron-tdn'  (fr8n-ton'),  n.  [Sp., 


wall  used  in  pelota.]  A  court  or 
building  for  the  game  of  pelota. 
front'stead',  w.  A  plot  before  a 
house,  as  for  a  garden. Dial. Eng. 
fron'ture.  n.  Frontier.  Obs. 
front'ward,  front'wards.  a.  fir 
adv.  See -ward, -wards. 
front'wise',  adv.  See  -wise. 
frop'plsh.a.  [Cf.  frap,  frapf..] 
Peevish ;  f roward.  Obs.  —  frop'- 
pish-ness,  n.  Obs. 
irosh,  frosk,  n.  [Cf.  AS.  forsc , 
fror,  Icel.  f rosier ;  akin  to  E. 
frogA  A  frog.  Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 
fros'llng,  n.  [Prob.  frost  -j-  1st 
-ling.]  A  creature  or  plant  in¬ 
jured  by  frost.  Obs.  or  Dial. Eng. 
frosse.  *i*  frosh. 


food,  foot ;  out,  oil ;  chair  ;  go  ;  sing,  iqk  ;  ^feen,  thin  ;  nature,  verdure  (250) ;  K  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144) ;  boN  ;  yet ;  zh  =:  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Guide. 
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rigidity  of  character  or  manner  ;  Ctlloq .,  a  feeling  or  con¬ 
dition  of  indifference  or  unfriendliness  ;  a  coolness. 

It  was  one  of  those  moments  of  intense  feeling  when  the  frost 
of  the  Scottish  people  melts  like  u  snow  wreath.  Scott. 

6.  A  play,  book,  or  the  like,  that  meetp  with  a  cold  recep¬ 
tion  ;  a  failure.  Slang. 

frost  (fr8st ;  205),  v.  t. ;  frost'ed;  frost'eng.  1.  To  injure 
by  frost ;  to  freeze,  as  plants. 

2.  To  freeze  so  as  to  cause  to  drop,  as  buds. 

These  earls  and  barons,  that  clung  to  me,  frosted  off  me  by 
the  first  cold  frown  of  the  king.  Tennyson. 

3.  To  cover  with  hoarfrost ;  to  produce  a  surface  resem¬ 
bling  frost  upon,  as  upon  cake,  metals,  or  glass. 

While  with  a  hoary  light  she/rosts  the  ground.  Wordsworth. 

4.  To  roughen  or  sharpen,  as  the  nail  heads  or  calks  of 
horseshoes,  so  as  to  fit  them  for  frosty  weather. 

frost,  v.  i.  To  freeze  ;  to  become  frosted  ;  —  with  over. 
frost'bite'  (frSst'blt'),  v.  t.  ;  pret.  frost'bit'  (-bit') ;  p.  p. 
frost'bit'ten  (-bTt/?n)  ;  p.  pr.  <1*  vb.  n.  frost'bit'ing 
(-blt'ing).  1.  To  blight  or  nip  with  frost. 

2.  To  expose  to  the  effect  of  frosty  air.  Obs. 
frost'bite',  n.  The  freezing,  or  the  local  effect  of  a  partial 
freezing,  of  some  part  of  the  body,  as  the  ears  or  nose, 
frost'bow'  (-bo'),  n.  A  white  arc  or  circle  in  the  sky  at¬ 
tending  frostjT  weather  and  formed  by  reflection  of  sunlight 
from  ice  crystals  floating  in  the  air  ;  the  parlielic  circle 
whose  center  is  at  the  zenith.  It  is  not  to  be  confused  with 
the  white  rainbow  (see  rainbow). 
frost'ed  (frSs'tSd  ;  -tTd  ;  151),/).  a.  Covered  with  hoarfrost 
or  anything  resembling  hoarfrost ;  ornamented  with  frost¬ 
ing  ;  also,  frostbitten  ;  as,  a  frosted  cake  ;  frosted  glass, 
irost'fish'  (frost'fish'),  n.  a  The  common  tomcod; —  so 
called  because  it  is  abundant  on  the  New  England  coast 


Frostfish  ( Microgadus  tomcod)  a 
in  early  winter,  b  The  smelt  (Osmems  mordax).  Local , 
U.  S.  c  The  scabbard  fish.  New  Zealand,  d  The  Me¬ 
nominee  whitefish.  Local ,  U.  S. 
frost'flow  er  (-flou'gr),  n.  a  A  small  liliaceous  bulbous 
plant  ( Milla  bi flora),  of  Mexico  and  the  southwestern 
United  States ;  also,  its  white,  star-shaped  flower,  called 
also  floating  star,  b  Any  species  of  Aster.  Local ,  U.  S. 
frosting,  n.  1.  A  composition  of  sugar,  as  with  beaten  egg, 
used  to  cover  or  ornament  cake,  pudding,  etc. 

2.  A  lusterless  finish  of  metal  or  glass  ;  mat;  the  process 
of  producing  such  a  finish. 

frost  lamp.  A  lamp  placed  below’  the  oil  tube  of  an  A r- 
gand  lamp,  esp.  in  lighthouses,  to  keep  the  oil  limpid, 
frost  nail-  A  spike  driven  into  a  shoe  to  prevent  slipping, 
frost  signal.  Meteor.  A  signal  flag,  white  with  a  black 
center,  used  by  the  United  States  Weather  Bureau  in  Flor¬ 
ida  and  along  the  coasts  of  the  Pacific  and  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico,  to  indicate  that  a  local  frost  is  expected.  The 
same  flag  is  used  elsewhere  as  a  cold-wave  signal, 
frost  smoke.  An  appearance  like  smoke,  caused  by  con¬ 
gelation  of  vapor  in  the  atmosphere  in  time  of  severe  cold, 
frost  valve.  A  valve  to  drain  the  portion  of  a  pipe,  hy¬ 
drant,  pump,  etc.,  where  water  wrould  be  liable  to  freeze. 
frost'weed7  (fr8st'wed'),  n.  a  Any  American  cistaceous 
plant  of  the  genus  Hel ianthemum,  esp.  H.  canadense , 
sometimes  used  in  medicine  as  an  astringent  or  aromatic 
tonic.  It  has  large  yellow,  often  sterile,  flowers,  succeeded 
by  small  fertile  cleistogamous  flowrers.  Late  in  autumn 
crystals  of  ice  shoot  from  the  cracked  bark  at  the  root, 
b  The  American  dittany  ( Ounila  origanoides). 
frost'work' (-wflrk'),  n.  The  figurework,  often  fantastic 
and  delicate,  which  moisture  sometimes  forms  in  freezing, 
as  upon  a  window  pane  or  a  flagstone  ;  ornamentation,  as 
on  silver,  imitative  of  frost  figures, 
frost'y  (frSs'tT),  a.  ;  frost'i-er  (-tT-er) ;  frost'i-est.  [Cf. 
AS .fyrstig.’]  1.  Attended  with,  or  producing,  frost;  having 
pow  er  to  congeal  water  ;  cold  ;  freezing  ;  as,  &  frosty  night. 

2.  Covered  with  frost ;  as,  the  grass  is  frosty. 

3.  Without  warmth  of  affection  or  zealous  courage. 

4.  Appearing  as  if  covered  with  hoarfrost ;  hoary  ;  gray  ; 

hence,  belonging  to,  or  characteristic  of,  old  age  ;  as,  the 
frosty  years  of  life.  Shak. 

frot(frfit),  v.  t. ;  frot'ted  ;  frot'ting.  [F .  f rotter.']  To 
rub  or  chafe  ;  specif.,  Tanning ,  to  rub  (a  skin  or  hide)  so 
as  to  soften  it  and  remove  wrinkles, 
froth  (fr8th;  205),  n.  [ME.  frothe  ;  cf.  Icel.  fro&a ,  Dan. 
fraade ,  Sw.  fradga ;  akin  to  AS.  afreoSan  to  froth.] 
1.  The  bubbles  caused  in  fluids  or  liquors  by  fermentation 
or  agitation  ;  spume  ;  foam  ;  esp.,  a  spume  of  saliva  caused 
by  disease  or  nervous  excitement. 


2.  Anything  light,  unsubstantial,  or  comparatively  worth- 
less,  as  rhetoric  without  thought. 

It  was  a  long  speech,  but  all/Vot/i.  L'Estrunge. 
Syn.—  See  foam.  _  .  _  _ 

froth  (fr5th;  205),  v.  t.;  frothed  (frotht);  froth'ing.  1.  To 
cause  to  foam. 

2.  To  spit,  vent,  or  eject  as  froth. 

He  .  .  .  froths  treason  at  his  mouth.  Dryden. 

3.  To  cover  with  froth  ;  as,  a  hors e  froths  his  chain, 
froth,  v.  i.  To  throw  up  or  out  spume,  foam,  or  bubbles  ; 

to  foam  ;  as,  beer  froths  ;  a  horse  froths. 

The  billows  frothed  like  yeast.  Longfellow. 
froth'ing,  7i.  Exaggerated  declamation  ;  rant, 
froth'y  (-T),  a.;  froth'i-er  (-T-er);  froth'i-est.  1.  Full  or 
consisting  of  foam ,  froth,  or  light  bubbl  es ;  spumous ;  foamy . 
2.  Of  the  nature  of  froth;  light;  empty;  unsubstantial; 
unstable;  as,  a  frothy  speaker  or  harangue, 
frothy  poppy,  the  bladder  campion.  Obs. 

||  frou'frou  (froo'froo'),  n.  [F.,of  imitative  origin.]  A 
rustling,  esp.  the  rustling  of  a  woman's  dress, 
frounce  (frouns),  v.  t. ;  frounced  (frounst)  ;  frounc'ing 
(froun'sing).  [ME.  frouncen,  fronsen ,  to  fold,  wrinkle, 
OF.  froncier,  F.  fr oncer,  peril,  fr.  an  assumed  LL.  fron- 
tiare  to  wrinkle  the  forehead,  L.  frons  forehead.  See 
front  ;  cf.  flounce  part  of  a  dress.]  To  gather  into,  or 
adorn  with,  plaits,  as  a  dress;  to  form  wrinkles  in  or 
upon;  to  curl  or  frizzle,  as  the  hair.  Archaic. 

Not  tricked  and  frounced,  as  she  was  wont.  Milton. 
frounce,  v.  i.  Obs.  1.  To  form  plaits  or  creases. 

2.  To  form  wrinkles  in  the  forehead  ;  frown, 
frounce,  n.  [For  sense  1,  F.  fronce.  See  frounce,  v.] 

1.  A  wrinkle,  plait,  or  flounce  ;  fig.,  a  frown.  Obs. 

2.  A  curl  or  frizz  ;  hence,  an  empty  or  showy  affectation. 
3-  a  An  affection  in  hawks,  in  which  white  spittle  gathers 
about  the  bill.  Obs.  b  A  disease  of  horses,  marked  by 
small  w  arts  or  pimples  on  the  palate.  Obs. 

frow  (frou),  n.  [D.  vrouw  ;  akin  to  G.fraa  woman,  wife, 
Goth,  frauja  master,  lord,  AS.  frea. ]  1.  A  Dutch  or  Ger¬ 

man  woman  ;  hence,  a  woman  ;  a  wife. 

2.  A  maenad;  a  bacchante.  Obs. 

3.  A  dirty  woman;  a  slattern.  Dial.  Eng. 

frow  (fro),  7i.  [Also  f rower,  and  in  dial,  use  frommard , 
fromward.  Cf.  froward,  fromward.]  A 
cleaving  tool  with  handle  at  right  angles 
to  the  blade,  for  splitting  cask  staves 
and  shingles  from  the  block  ;  a  froe. 
fro'ward  (fro'werd),  a.  [  fro  -f-  -ward. 

See  fro  ;  cf.  fromw  ard.]  1.  Not  will¬ 
ing  to  yield  or  comply  with  what  is  re¬ 
quired  or  is  reasonable  ;  perverse  ;  dis¬ 
obedient  ;  peevish  ;  as,  a  f  roward  child. 

A  froward  man  soweth  strife.  Pror.xvi.28. 

2.  Adverse  ;  unfavorable.  Obs. 

Syn. —  Untoward,  perverse,  unyield- 
mg,  ungovernable,  refractory,  obsti-a*row 
nate,  petulant,  cross,  peevish.  See  wayward. 

—  fro'ward-ly,  adv.  —  fro'ward-ness,  n. 
frow'er  (fro'er),  n.  [See  frow  a  tool.]  A  frow,  or  cleaver, 
frown  (froun),  v.  i. ;  frowned  (fround) ;  frown'ing.  [ME. 
frounen ,  cf.  OF.  froignier ,  F.  frogner,  in  se  refrogner ,  se 
renfrogner ,  to  knit  the  brow,  to  frown  ;  of  uncertain  ori¬ 
gin.]  1.  To  contract  the  brow,  as  in  displeasure  or  stern¬ 
ness  ;  to  scowl ;  to  put  on  a  stern,  grim,  or  surly  look. 
And  in  the  furrows  of  hi*  frowning  brows 
Harbors  revenge,  war,  death,  and  cruelty.  Marlowe. 
2.  To  manifest  displeasure  or  disapproval  by  the  counte¬ 
nance  ;  to  look  with  disfavor  or  threateningly  ;  to  show  dis¬ 
pleasure  ;  to  low’er ;  as,  polite  society  frowns  on  rudeness. 
Syn.  — Frown,  scowl,  lower.  Frown  commonly  implies 
disapprobation,  severity,  or  anger:  scowl,  ill  humor,  sul¬ 
lenness,  or  discontent ;  lower,  menace  or  gloom  ;  as,  “  So 
frowned  the  mighty  combatants  that  Hell  grew  darker  at 
their  frown ”  ( Milton )  ;  “In  Saxon  strength  that  abbey 
frowned  ”  (Scott) :  “  He  folded  his  arms  and  scoivled  under 
his  big  brows  ”  (M.  Hewlett) ;  “  This  forbidding  scowl  .  .  . 
had  done  Miss  Hepzibah  a  very  ill  office,  in  establishing 
her  character  as  an  ill-tempered  old  maia  ”  (Hawthorne) ; 
“  La  Rochelle  itself  scowled  through  the  heavy  air  ”  (  W. 
Pater)-,  “Stand  firm,  for  in  his  look  defiance  lowers ” 
(Milton)  \  “  wandering  from  chamber  to  chamber  .  .  .  all 
distinguishable  by  the  same  lowering  gloom  ”  (Bedford). 
frown,  v.  t.  To  show  displeasure  or  disapproval  of  ;  to 
rebuke  with  a  look  ;  as,  he  was  frowned  down, 
frown,  7i.  1.  A  wrinkling  of  the  brow,  as  in  displeasure, 

rebuke,  etc.  ;  a  sour,  severe,  or  stern  look  ;  a  scowl. 

His  front  yet  threatens,  and  his  frowns  command.  Prior. 
2.  Any  expression  of  displeasure;  as ,  frowns  of  Providence, 
frow'zy,  frou'zy  (frou'zi),  a.  ;  -zi-er  (-zi-er) ;  -zi-est. 
[Cf.  E.  dial,  frouzy  peevish,  offensive  to  the  eye  or  smell, 
frowsty  musty,  frousted  untidy,  E.  frowze  frizzed  hair.] 

1.  Disordered  and  offensive  to  the  smell  or  sight;  musty  ; 
slovenly ;  unkempt. 

2.  Offensive  to  the  ear  ;  discordant ;  as,  a  frowzy  tune. 
Syn.  —  See  slovenly. 


b  Mallet. 


fro'zen  (fro'z’n),  p.a.  1.  Congealed  with  cold,  as  the  hard 
surface  over  cooling  molten  metal,  wax,  etc. ;  affected,  or 
crusted  over,  by  freezing  ;  as,  a  f  rozen  brook. 

2.  Subject  to  frost,  or  to  long  and  severe  cold  ;  chilly  ;  as, 
the  frozen  north  ;  th efroze?i  zones. 

3.  Cold-hearted  ;  unsympathetic  ;  unyielding. 

Be  not  ever  frozen,  coy.  T.  Carew. 

4.  Billiards,  Pool,  etc.  Designating  a  ball  at  rest  touch¬ 
ing  another  ball  or  a  cushion,  or  two  balls  touching. 

fruc'ted  (fruk'tfid),  a.  [L.  fructus  fruit.  See  fruit.]  Her. 

Bearing  fruit ;  —  said  of  a  tree  or  plant  so  represented. 
fruc-tlf'er-OUS  (fruk-tTf'er-ds),  a.  [L.  fructifer ;  fructus 
fruit  -f-  ferre  to  bear.]  Bearing  or  producing  fruit.— 
fruc-tif'er-ous-ly,  adv. 

fruc'ti-fi-ca'tion  (fruk'ti-fi-ka'shdn),  n.  [L .  fructijicatio.'] 

1.  Action  of  forming  or  producing  fruit;  a  fruiting. 

At  the  time  of  fructification  watch  the  plants  daily.  Baxter. 

2.  Bot.  a  Fertilization.  Obs.  or  R.  b  The  fruit ;  the 
ripened  ovary  and  its  appendages,  c  A  sporophore  or  any 
sporogenous  structure  ;  as,  the  fruciifi cation  of  a  fungus. 

fruc'ti  fi  ca  tive  (fruk'ti-fi-ka'tiv),  a.  Having  the  capac¬ 
ity  for  fructification. 

friic'ti-fy  ("fi),  V.  i.;  fruc'ti-fied  (-fid) ;  fruc'ti-fy'ing  (-fi'- 
Tng).  [F.  fructijier ,  L.  fructijicare  ;  fructus  fruit  -{-  -Jicare 
(in  comp.),  akin  to  L.  facere  to  make.  See  fruit,  fact.] 
To  bear  fruit.  “  Causelh  the  earth  to  fructify.1'  Beveridge. 
fruc'tl-fy,  v.  t.  To  make  fruitful  ;  to  render  productive; 
to  fertilize  ;  as,  to  fructify  the  earth, 
fruc  tose'  (fruk-tos' ;  fruk'tos),  7\.  [L.  fructus  fruit.]  Org. 
Chem.  A  sugar,  CnH1;,Ofi,  of  the  class  known  as  ketohexo- 
ses,  occurring  in  three  optically  different  forms,  the  best 
known  of  which  is  dextro  fructose,  or  fruit  sugar, 
fruc'tu-a  ry  (fruk'tu-a-rl),  7i. ;  pi.  -aries  (-rTz).  [L.  fructu- 
arius.~\  A  usufructuary.  —  a.  Of  or  pert,  to  a  usufruct ; 

—  used  in  designating  a  kind  of  stipulation  in  Roman  law. 
fruc'tu  OUS  (-ms),  a.  [OF.  fructuous ,  F.  Jiuctueux,  L.  fruc- 

tuosus.)  1.  Fruitful;  productive;  profitable. 

Nothing/rMc/MOMS  or  profitable.  Chaucer. 

2.  Promoting  fertility.  Obs.  or  R. 

—  fruc'tu-ous-ly,  adv.  —  fruc'tu  ous  ness,  n. 
fru'gal  (froo'gal),  a.  [L.  frugalis ,  fr.  frugi,  lit.,  for  fruit ; 

hence,  fit  for  food,  useful,  proper,  temperate,  the  dative  of 
frux ,  frugis,  fruit,  akin  to  E.  fruit :  cf .  F.  frugal.  See 
fruit,  7i.]  1.  Economical  in  the  use  or  expenditure  of 

resources  ;  not  wasteful  or  lavish  ;  saving  ;  sparing  ;  as,  a 
frugal  housekeeper ;  frugal  of  time. 

Nature,  wise  and  frugal.  Milton. 

2.  Obtained  by,  or  appropriate  to,  economy  ;  as,  a  frugal 
fortune.  “  Frugal  fare.”  Dryden. 

Syn.  —  Saving,  provident, unwasteful,  careful.  —  Frugal, 
thrifty,  chary,  sparing,  economical.  Frugal  is  opposed 
to  wasteful,  luxurious,  or  lavish ;  thrifty  implies  industry, 
good  management,  and  prosperity;  as,  “  His  mind  was 
keen,  intense,  and  frugal,  apt  for  all  affairs.  .  .  .  Far  into 
the  night  the  housew  ife  plied  her  own  peculiar  work. 


wit,  but  rather  that  he  was  frugal  of  it  ”  ( Dryden ) ;  a  frugal 
meal,  a  thrifty  bargain.  Chary  implies  a  cautious,  discrim¬ 
inating,  sometimes  unwilling  attitude  ;  sparing  (see  spare, 
under  thin)  connotes  abstention  or  restraint ;  as,  “  The 
chronicler  of  worldly  matters  had  best  be  chary  of  apply¬ 
ing  hard  names  to  acts  which  young  men  are  doing  in  the 
world  every  day  ”  ( Thackeray) ;  “  chary  of  praise  and  prod¬ 
igal  of  counsel”  (Stevenso7i) ;  “  Yet,  to  his  guest  though 
no  way  sparing ,  he  ate  himself  the  rind  and  paring” 
(Pope)-,  “Nor  will  this  sparing  touch  of  noble  books  be 
any  irreverence  to  their  writers  ”  (Keats).  Economical 
(opposed  to  extravagant ;  see  excessive)  implies  esp.  the 
use  of  money  or  resources  to  the  best  advantage  ;  as,  to  be 
eco7io7nical  in  use  of  fuel.  See  parsimonious,  slender. 

—  fru'gal  ly,  ady.  —  fru'gal ^ness,  n. 

fru-gal'i-ty  (froo-g51'T-tT),  n. ;  pi.  -ties  (-tYz).  [L.  fru- 
galitas:  cf.  F .  frugaliih.'\  Quality  of  being  frugal  ;  care¬ 
ful  management  of  resources  ;  thrift  ;  sparing  use. 

Syn. —  Economy,  thrift;  parsimony. 

fru  giv'o-rous  (frob-ji  v'o-rMs),  a.  [L.  frux,  frugis,  fruit  + 
vorare  to  devour.]  Feeding  on  fruit;  also,  Zool.,  of  or 
pertaining  to  the  Frugivora. 

fruit  (froot),  n.  [ME.  fruit,  frut,  F.  fruit,  fr.  L.  fructus 
enjoyment,  product,  fruit,  from  frui,  p.  p.  fructus,  to  en¬ 
joy  ;  akin  to  E.  brook ,  v.  t.  See  brook,  v.  t.;  cf.  fructify, 
frugal.]  1.  In  the  widest  sense,  any  product  of  plant 
growth  useful  to  man  or  animals,  as  grain,  vegetables,  cot¬ 
ton,  flax,  etc.  ;  —  commonly  in  the  pi. 

Six  years  thou  shalt  sow  thy  land,  and  shalt  gather  in  the//,wita 
thereof.  Ex.  xxiii.  10. 

2.  The  edible,  more  or  less  succulent,  product  of  a  peren¬ 
nial  or  woody  plant,  consisting  of  the  ripened  seeds  and  ad¬ 
jacent  or  surrounding  tissues,  or  of  the  latteralone.  In  pop¬ 
ular  usage  there  is  no  exact  distinction  between  a  fruit  and 
a  vegetable,  except  where  the  latter  consists  of  the  stem, 
leaves,  or  root  of  the  plant.  Thus  the  apple,  pear,  orange, 
lemon,  peach,  plum,  grape,  banana,  persimmon,  pineapple, 
and  most  berries  are  generally  recognized  as  fruits;  the 


frost  bearer.  =  cryophorus. 
frost'bird \n.  The  golden  plov¬ 
er.  Local ,  U.  S. 
frost' -blite',  n.  a  Lamb’s- 
quarters,  or  white  pigweed,  b 
Any  species  of  Atriplex. 
frost  grape.  The  chicken  grape, 
frost  ice.  The  thick  layer  of 
frozen  vapor  condensed  bn  the 
outsideof  cold  metal  pipes  in  re¬ 
frigerating  establishments,  gen¬ 
erally  formed  by  the  freezing 
of  condensed  moisture  on  the 
pipes  and  not  of  ice  crystals, 
frost'i-ly,  adv.  of  frosty. 
frost'i-nes8.  n.  See  -ness. 
frost'itchS  n.  Med.  An  affec¬ 
tion  of  the  skin  due  to  exposure 
to  cold. 

frost'le8B,  a.  See  -less. 
frost  line.  The  limit  of  space 
subject  to  frost. 

frost'ling.  n.  A  crystalline  for¬ 
mation  on  slaked  lime.  Eng. 
frost'-nail',  v.  t.  To  provide 
with  frost  nails, 
frost  plant.  =  FROSTWEED. 
frost'root',  n.  An  American 
fleabane  (Erigeron  philadelphi- 
cus). 

frost'shoe7,  r.  t.  To  shoe  with 
calked  shoes.  Obs. 
frost'wort'  (frSst'wQrtO,  n.  = 
FROSTWEED  a.  f  Ohs.  I 

frot'er-er,  n.  One  who  frots.  | 


Froth  (fr8th  ;  205),  n.  A  fool¬ 
ish  gentleman  in  Shakespeare’s 
“  Measure  for  Measure.’’ 

Froth.  Lord.  A  solemn  coxcomb 
in  Congreve’s  comedy  of  “  The 
Double  Dealer. 

Fro'thi  (fro'thS),  n.  Also  Fro'- 
the.  A  mythical  Danish  king 
under  whom  a  golden  age.called 
Frothi  peace,  was  enjoyed  until 
his  avarice  caused  the  giantesses 
who  were  to  grind  out  gold  for 
him  to  grind  out  vengeance  and 
calamity,  called  Frothi’s  meal, 
froth 'i-ly  (fr<5th'T-lI),  adv.  of 
frothy. 

froth'i-ness,  ?i.  See  -ness. 
froth  insect.  =  spittle  insect. 
j  Also  called  froth  fly,  froth  hop¬ 
per,  froth  worm, 
iroth'less,  a.  See  -less. 
froth'8ome,  a.  See -some. 
froth  spit.  =  cuckoo  spit. 
frotte.  +  frot. 

||  frot  t^'  (fro'taO,  n.  [F.,  p.  p. 
of  / rotter  to  rub.]  Art.  A  rep¬ 
resentation  made  bv  slight 
splashes  or  washings  of  color,  as 
in  a  skv  effect. 

II  frot'to-la  (frdt'trt-lii),  n.  [It.] 
A  form  of  early  Italian  popular 
entertainments,  in  which  more 
than  two  players  appear,  and 
human  types  replace  purel}’ 
symbolic  characters. 


frond,  n.  [WIE. f rude, finite.]  A 
frog.  Obs. 

frou'frou7  (froo'frdoO,  «.  A 
hummingbird.  West  Indies. 
frough(frou  ;  fro),  frow.  <i.  Brit¬ 
tle  ;  fragile.  Obs.,  Scot.,  or 
Dial.  Eng. 

frough'y,  frow'y.  a.  [See 
FROUGH.j  .Stale  ;  rancid  ;  also, 
brittle;  soft.  Obs.,  Scot.,  or  Dial. 
frounce'le8B,  a.  See -less. 
froune.  •{-  frown. 
frount.  FRONT, 
froun  tel.  FRONTAL, 

frounter.  +  frontier. 
frou'zy.  Yar.  of  frowzy 
fro'ver,  n.  Sr  v.  [AS.  frofor .] 
Comfort.  Obs. 
frow.  See  frough. 
fro'ward,  adv.  Away  ;  per¬ 
versely.  Obs.  [Obs.  I 

fro'ward,  prep.  Away  from.| 
frowd'ya.  Obs.  pi.  of  froud. 
frow'ey.  Var.  of  FROUGHY. 
frow'ish.  a.  Frowzy.  Obs. 
frowl,  n.  The  common  guille¬ 
mot.  Local,  Eng. 
frownd.  Frowned.  Ref.  Sp. 
frown'er,  n.  One  that  frowns, 
frown'ful,  a.  See  -ful. 
frown 'ing-ly,  adv.  of  frowning, 
p.  pr. 

frown'le88,  a.  See -less. 
frowntere.  *f*  frontier. 
frown'y  (froun'T),  a.  Frown¬ 


ing  ;  scowling.  Obs. 
frowst  (froust  ;  frost),  froust,  v. 
i.  To  loll ;  lounge.  Rare. 
frowst'y.  a.  [See  frowzy.] 
Fusty.  Dial.  Eng. 
frow'sy.  Var.  of  frowzy. 
frow'y.  Var.  of  froughy. 
frowze,  n.  Frizzed  hair  ;  a 
friz.  Obs.  —  ?\  t.  To  friz;  curl; 
rumple.  Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 
frow'zi-ly,  adv.  of  frowzy. 
frow'zi-ness,  n.  See  -ness. 
froze.  /> ret.  of  freeze. 
fro'zen-ly,  adv.  of  frozen. 
fro'zen-ness,  n.  See  -ness. 

Ftb  .,  or  frs.  Abbr.  Francs  j 
Friesic  ;  Frisian. 

Fr.-S.  Abbr.  Fracto-stratus. 

F.  R.  S.  Abbr.  Fellow  of  the 
Royal  Society. 

F.  R.  S  A.  Abbr.  Fellow  of  the 
Royal  Society  of  Antiquarians 
(Ireland). 

F.  R.  S.  C.  Abbr.  Fellow  of  the 
Royal  Societv,  Canada. 

F.  R.  S.  E.  Abbr.  Fellow  of  the 
Royal  Society,  Edinburgh. 

F.  R.  S.  L.  Abbr.  Fellow  of  the 
Royal  Society  of  Literature  ; 
Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society, 
London. 

F.  R.  S-  S.  Abbr.  Fellow  of  the 
Roval  Statistical  Society. 

F.  R.  S.  8.  A.  Abbr.  Fellow  of 
Royal  Scottish  Society  of  Arts. 


F.  R.  S.  S-  S.  Abbr.  Fellow  of 
the  Royal  Statistical  Society 
of  Scotland, 
frt.  Abbr.  Freight, 
frub,  frub'blsh,  v.  t.  [See  fur¬ 
bish.]  To  furbish.  Obs. 
fruct.  f  FRUIT. 

fruc-tes'cence  (frflk-t(?8'gns),  n. 
[L  .fructus  fruit.]  The  period 
of  maturing  of  fruit.  Rare.  — 
fruc-tes'cent  (-£nt),  a. 
fruc'tl-cist  (frflk'tl-sTst),  n. 
[L .fructus  fruit.  1  One  who  ar¬ 
ranges  or  classifies  plants  by 
characters  of  the  fruits.  Rare. 
Fruc7ti  dor'  (friik'tS'dCr'^,  n. 
[F.;  L.  fructus  fruit  +  Gr.  Suipou 
gift.]  See  Revolutionary 

CALENDAR. 

fruc'ti-fi7er  (frttk'tt-fl'Sr),  n. 
One  that  fructifies, 
fruc'ti-form  (-ffirin),  a.  [L. 
fructus  fruit  +  -form.)  Of  the 
form  or  look  of  a  ffuit. 
fruc-tip  'a-rous  (frttk-tTp'd-riZs), 
a.  [L.  fructus  fruit  -f  parous .] 
Unusually  fruitful.  Obs.  or  R. 
fruc'tlst.  n.  =  fructicist. 
fruc'tive.tf.  [L./rwc£t»  fruit.] 
Fruitful.  Obs. 

fruc-tiv'o-rous  (frttk-tfv'8-r£B), 
a.  [L .  fructus  fruit  +  -vorous.) 
Zool.  Feeding  on  fruit. 
frnc7to-su'rl-a(fruk/tc)-sQ,rY-d), 
n.  [NL.  ;  fructose  - vria .] 


Presence  of  fructose  in  urine, 
fruc'tu-al,  a.  Fruitful.  Obs. 

|l  fruc  tu-a'ri-ns  (fruk'tXl-a'rt- 
ms),  n.  ;  pi.  -rii  (-1).  [L.]  Ronu 
Law.  A  usufructuary, 
fruc'tu-ate  (frflk'tfi-at),  v.  i. 
[L.  fructus  fruit.]  To  develop 
or  produce  fruit.  Obs.  —  fruc7- 
tu-a'tion  (-a'shtfn),  n.  Obs. 
frnc'tu-ose,  a.  Fructuous.  Obs. 
fruc'tnre,  n.  [OF  .fracture,  fr. 
L .  frui,  p.  p.  fructus,  to  enjoy.] 
Use;  fruition;  enjoyment.  Obs- 
Frne  van'ner  (fr<5o).  [Origin 
uncert  ]  Mining.  A  moving,  in¬ 
clined,  endless  apron  on  which 
ore  is  concentrated  by  a  current 
of  water  ;  a  kind  of  huddle. 

II  frn'ges  con-su'me-re  na'ti 
(froo'jez).  [L.]  Born  to  con¬ 
sume  the  fruits  of  the  earth. 

Horace  (Epistles,  I.  ii.  27). 
frug'gan  (frlig'dn  ;  fr<5bg'-). 

frng'gin.  n.  [F.  fourgon .]  An 
oven  fork  or  poker.  Dial.  Eng. 
fru-gif'er-onB  (frob-jlf'Cr-ws),  a. 
[L.  Jrugifer ;  frux,  frugis,  fruit 
+  ferre  to  bear.]  Fruitful  ; 
fructiferous.  Ohs.  —  fru-gif'er- 
ous-ne88,  n.  Ohs. 

Frn-giv'o-ra  (-jYv'o-rd),  n.  pi. 
[NL.  See  frugivorous.]  Zool. 
=  Megachiroptera. 

F.  R.  U.  I.  Abbr.  Fellow  of  the 
Royal  University  of  Ireland. 


ale,  senate,  care,  ftm,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofa ;  eve,  $vent,  find,  recent,  maker;  ice,  Ill;  old,  6bey,  orb,  5dd,  s&ft,  connect ;  use,  unite,  urn,  up,  circi/s,  menu ; 

||  Foreign  Word.  i*  Obsolete  Variant  of.  -f  combined  with.  =  equals. 


FRUIT 


873 


FUBBERY 


pea,  bean,  pumpkin,  squash,  eggplant,  cucumber,  etc.,  are 
vegetables ;  while  the  tomato  and  melon  are  variously 
regarded.  Iu  general  it  may  be  said  that  a  fruit  is  more 
frequently  eaten  in  the  raw  state  as  a  dessert ;  that  it  pos¬ 
sesses  a  characteristic  aroma  and  flavor,  due  to  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  various  organic  esters,  and  when  cooked  requires 
sugar  to  counteract  its  acidity.  A  vegetable  is  ordinarily 
eaten  cooked,  or  when  raw  as  a  salad  or  relish ;  it  is  the 
product  of  a  herbaceous  plant,  rarely  of  a  shrub  or  tree. 
Fruit  is  occasionally  applied  to  certain  other  vegetable 
structures  of  pronounced  flavor  eaten  as  a  sauce  or  des¬ 
sert,  as  the  stalks  of  rhubarb. 

3.  Bat.  In  general,  any  product  of  fertilization  with  its 
modified  envelopes  or  appendages,  as  the  cystocarp  in  cer¬ 
tain  algae,  the  sporogonium  of  a  moss,  etc. ;  specif.,  and 
more  commonly,  the  ripened  ovary  of  a  seed  plant  and  its 
contents,  including  such  adjacent  tissues  as  may  be  insep¬ 
arably  connected  with  it,  as  the  pod  of  a  pea,  the  capsule 
of  many  annuals,  a  nut,  grain,  berry,  etc.  The  principal 
types  of  fruit  (in  the  botanical  sense)  are  as  follows  : 

flNDEHis-  f  Monoca rpe lla ry :  Achene,  Utricle,  Drupe. 

I  cent  1  Polycavpellary:  Cypsela,  Caryopsis,  Nut, 
TRUE<!  *  >  Schizocarp,  Berry,  repo. 

i  Dfiiis-  (MonocarpeUavy:  Follicle,  Legume,  Loment. 

c rvt  <Polycarvellary :  Capsule,  Silique,  Silicic, 
l  CE*T  (  Strobile. 

SPURIOUS.  -  Eherio,  Pome. 

COLLECTIVE.  —  Sorosis,  Syconus. 


4.  A  fruit-bearing  plant ;  a  food  plant.  Obs. 

5  The  produce  of  animals;  offspring  ;  young  ;  a6,  the./rui/ 
of  the  womb,  of  the  loins,  of  the  body.  Archaic  or  Rare. 

King  Edward’s/rmf,  true  heir  to  the  English  crown.  Shak. 
6.  That  which  is  produced  ;  the  effect  or  consequence  of 
any  action,  operation,  etc.  ;  product  or  result ;  produce  ; 
outgrowth;  issue;  consequence;  advantage;  profit ;  ben¬ 
efit  ;  as,  the  fruits  of  labor  ;  he  reaped  in  later  years  the 
f  ruits  of  early  self-denial  and  temperance. 

They  shall  eat  the/rwif  of  their  doings.  Is.  iii.  10. 
Th e  fruits  of  this  education  became  visible.  Macaulay. 
fruit  of  paradise,  the  grapefruit  or  pomelo, 
fruit  (froot),  v.  t. ;  fruit'ed  ;  fruit'ing.  To  cause  to  bear 
fruit ;  to  develop  fruit  upon;  as,  a  well  -fruited  bough, 
fruit,  v.  i.  To  bear  or  produce  fruit ;  to  come  to  fruition. 
fruit'age(froot'aj),7i.  [F.  fruitage.]  1.  Fruit,  collectively  ; 
fruit,  in  general.  “  Ambrosial  fruitage.”  Milton. 

2.  The  state  or  process  of  bearing  fruit. 

3.  Product  or  result  of  any  action  ;  effect,  good  or  ill. 
fruit  bat.  Any  of  numerous  large  bats  constituting  the 

suborder  Megachiroptera 
(which  see).  They  are  con¬ 
fined  to  the  warm  parts  of 
the  Old  World,  and  feed  on 
fruit.  Cf.  FLYING  FOX. 
fruit  body  Bo/,  a  A  sporo- 
phore.  b  A  zygote, 
fruit  bud  Hort.  A  bud  that 
produces  flowers  and  fruit 
instead  of  foliage  leaves, 
fruit  cake  A  rich  cake  usu- 
ally  containing  raisins,  cit-  j 
ron,  and  currants,  and  often  j 
highly  spiced. 

fruit  Chafer.  Any  of  various 
species  of  beetles  that  eat 
ripe  fruit,  as  the  pear  fruit 
chafer  ( Euphoria  inda). 
fruit  crow.  Any  of  certain 
South  American  birds  of  the 
family  Cotingidae  which  con¬ 
stitute  a  subfamily,  Gyuino-  ..  _  .  tr.  .  .  , 

derinse.  The  umbrella  bird  ^rTU*  Bat  ( Cynonycteris  col - 
and  campanero  are  examples.  tarts). 

fruit'er  (froot'er),  n.  [Cf.  F.  fruitier  a  fruiterer.]  1.  A 
fruiterer.  Obs. 

2.  a  A  ship  for  carrying  fruit,  b  A  tree  that  bears  fruit, 
fruit'er-er  (-er),  n.  [From  fruiter.]  1.  One  who  deals 
in  fruit  ;  a  seller  of  fruits. 

2.  One  who  grows  fruits.  Obs. 
fruit'er-y  (-T),  n. ;  pi.  -eries  (-Tz).  [F.  fruiterie  place  where 
fruit  is  kept,  in  OF.  also,  fruitage.]  1.  A  place  iu  which 
fruit  is  stored.  Obs. 

2.  Fruit  collectively; 
fruitage.  Rare. 

3.  An  orchard ;  also,  a 
hothouse  for  raising 
fruit.  Rare. 

fruit  fly.  Any  of  vari¬ 
ous  small  acalyptrate 
flies  w  hose  larvae  feed  on 


fruit  or  decaying  vege-  Fruit  Fly  (Drosophila),  a  Larva 
table  matter,  as  species  or  Maggot ;  b  Adult  fly.  Much 
of  the  genus  Drosophila  enlarged. 

and  certain  of  the  family  Trypetidae,  some  of  which  de¬ 
velop  in  ripening  fruit  and  are  a  pest  to  fruit  growers. 
Dacus  tryoni  of  the  latter  family  seriously  injures  orchard 
crops  in  parts  of  Australia. 

fruit'ful  (frobt'fdol),  a.  Full  of  fruit  ;  producing  fruit 
abundantly  ;  bearing  results  ;  prolific  ;  fertile  ;  liberal ; 
bountiful ;  as,  a  fruitful  tree,  or  season,  or  soil. 

Syn.  —  See  fertile. 

fruitful  signs.  Astron.,  those  in  which  marriage  may  be 
expected  fruitful,  namely,  Cancer,  Scorpio,  and  Pisces. 

—  fruit'ful- ly,  adv.  —  fruit'ful  ness.  n. 


fruit'ing  (froot'ing),  p.  ] or.  <(•  vb.  n.  of  fruit. — fruiting 
calyx,  Bot .,  a  calyx  subtending  a  mature  ovary  :  esp.,  one 
modified  to  form  part  of  the  fruit,  as  in  the  checkerberry. 
fru  i'tion  (froo-Tsh'wn),  n.  [OF  .fruition,  L  .fruitio,  enjoy¬ 
ment,  fr.  L.  fruiy  p.  p.  fruitus ,  to  use  or  enjoy.  See  fruit, 
n.]  Use  or  possession  of  anything,  eep.  such  as  is  .accom¬ 
panied  with  pleasure  or  satisfaction ;  pleasure  derived 
from  possession  or  use.  “Capacity  of  fruition .”  Rogers. 
fru'i  tive  (frob'i-ti  v),  a.  Enjoying  ;  possessing, 
fru'i-tive,  a.  Capable  of  producing  fruit ;  fruitful.  Rare. 
fruitless,  a.  1.  Lacking,  or  not  bearing,  fruit ;  barren  ; 
destitute  of  offspring  ;  as,  a  fruitless  tree  or  marriage. 

2.  Productive  of  no  advantage  or  good  effect ;  vain ;  idle  ; 
unprofitable  ;  as,  a  fruitless  attempt  or  controversy. 

3.  Without  fruit,  or  result ;  unsuccessful.  Rare. 

Syn.— Barren,  abortive, ineffectual,  profitless.  See  useless. 
—  fruitless  ly,  adv.  —  fruitless  ness.  n. 

fruit  pigeon.  Any  of  a  large  group  of  pigeons  inhabit¬ 
ing  India,  Australia,  and  the  Pacific  islands.  They  feed 
largely  upon  fruit,  and  are  noted  for  their  beautiful  colors. 
Car  pop  ha  gay  with  about  forty  species,  is  the  chief  genus, 
fruit  rot.  A  destructive  disease  of  peaches  and  plums, 
caused  by  the  fungus  Monilia  fructigena  ;  also,  the  fungus, 
fruit  spur.  Hort.  In  orchard  fruit  trees,  a  short  stout 
branch  bearing  fruit  buds,  as  in  the  apple  or  pear, 
fruit  sugar.  Chem.  a  A  kind  of  sugar,  C,;H12Oi;,  occurring 
hi  honey  and  in  most  sweet  fruits,  and  obtained, with  grape 
sugar,  by  inversion  of  saccharose  (cane  sugar).  It  crystal¬ 
lizes  with  difficulty.  It  is  a  form  of  fructose,  and,  though 
levorotatory,  is  usually  called  dextro  fructose,  or  (/-fruc¬ 
tose,  because  of  its  relationship  to  (/-glucose  and  </-mau- 
not  i.  Called  also  levulose.  b  Rarely,  invert  sugar, 
fruit  tree.  A  tree  cultivated  for  its  edible  fruit, 
fruit '-tree'  bark  beetle.  A  small  black  scolytid  beetle 
( Scolytus  rugulosus)  which  bores  through  the  bark  of  fruit 
trees  and  lays  its  eggs  between  the  bark  and  sapwood. 
The  burrows  of  the  larvae  sometimes  girdle  the  trees, 
fruit'y  (froot'T),  a.  ;  fruit'i-er  (-T-er) ;  fruit'i-est.  Hav¬ 
ing  the  odor,  taste,  or  appearance  of  fruit ;  also,  fruitful, 
fru  men-ta'ceous  (froo'mSn-ta'shfts),  a.  [L.  frumenta- 
ceus ,  fr.  frumentum  corn  or  grain.]  Made  of,  or  resem¬ 
bling,  wheat  or  other  gram. 

fru  men  ta'tion  (-shfcn),  n.  [L .  frumentatio.]  Rom.  Antiq. 
A  largess  of  grain  bestowed  upon  the  people,  to  quiet  them 
when  discontented. 

fru'men  ty  (froo'm2n-tT),  n.  [ojf.  fromentSe,  fr.  L.  fru¬ 
mentum  corn,  grain.]  1.  Food  made  of  hulled  wheat 
boiled  in  milk,  with  sugar,  plums,  etc. 

2.  Wheat;  corn.  Obs. 

frump  (frump),  v.  t.  &  i.  [Of  uncertain  origin ;  cf.  dial. 
E.  frumple  to  wTinkle,  ruffle,  D.  frommelen.]  Obs.  or 
Dial.  1.  To  insult;  flout;  mock;  snub. 

2.  To  provoke ;  irritate;  vex;  sulk, 
frump,  n.  1.  A  contemptuous  speech  or  piece  of  conduct ; 
a  gibe  or  flout.  Obs.  Beau.  <Se  FI. 

2.  pi.  Sulky  actions ;  sulks.  Now  Dial. 

3.  A  cross,  old-fashioned  person,  esp.  an  old  woman  ;  a 

dowdy  ;  a  gossip.  Colloq.  Halliwell. 

frump'ish,  a.  1.  Cross-tempered  ;  scornful.  Obs. 

2.  Old-fashioned,  or  dowdy  ;  —  said  of  dress,  etc. 

All  my  gowns  being  monstrous  .  .  .  frumpish.  JJ.  L.  Ford. 
frump'y  (frum'pl),  a.  Frumpish. 

frush  (frush),  n.  [Cf.  WlFj.frosch,frosk,  a  frog  (the  animal), 
G.  frosch  frog  (the  animal),  also  carney  or  lampas  of  horses. 
See  frog,  7i.,  2.]  Far.  The  frog  of  a  horse’s  foot ;  also,  a 
discharge  from  it ;  thrush. 

frus'trate  (frils'trat),  a.  [L.  frustratus,  p.  p.  of  frustrare, 
frustrari,  to  deceive,  frustrate,  fr.  frustra  in  vain,  without 
effect,  iu  error,  prob.  for  frudtra  and  akin  to  fraus ,  E. 
fraud.]  1.  Frustrated;  balked;  baffled.  Archaic. 

2.  Vain;  ineffectual;  useless;  unprofitable;  null;  void; 
nugatory;  of  no  effect.  “  Our  frustrate  search.”  Shak. 
frus'trate,  v.  t. ;  frus'trat-ed  (-trat-gd);  frus'trat-ing 
(-trat-Tng).  1.  To  prevent  from  attaining  a  purpose;  to 
balk  ;  as,  to  frustrate  a  person. 

2.  To  bring  to  nothing;  to  defeat;  baffle;  foil;  as,  to 
frustrate  a  plan,  design,  or  attempt ;  to  frustrate  the  will. 

Shall  the  adversary  thus  obtain 
His  end  and  frustrate  thine  ?  Milton. 

3.  To  make  null  or  ineffectual;  to  nullify;  to  render  invalid 
or  of  no  effect ;  as,  to  frustrate  a  conveyance  or  deed. 

Syn.  — Check,  defeat,  disappoint,  cross,  hinder,  check¬ 
mate;  confound,  perplex,  dis^ncert ;  hoodwink,  cheat, 
deceive. —  Frustrate,  thwart,  foil,  baffle,  balk,  cir¬ 
cumvent,  outwit .  To  frustrate  is  to  render  vain  or  in¬ 
effectual  ;  as,  “  Whatever  Nature  .  .  .  purposes  to  her¬ 
self,  she  never  suffers  any  reason,  design,  or  accident  to 
frustrate ”  {Fielding):  “  My  good  intentions  towards  you 
.  .  .  are  continually  frustrated  ”  ( Cowper ).  To  thwart  is 
to  frustrate,  esp.  by  crossing  or  running  counter  to  ;  foil 
commonly  implies  repulse  or  discomfiture;  as,  “Others 
had  thrust  themselves  into  his  life  and  thwarted  his  pur¬ 
poses  ”  (G.  Eliot)’,  “desperate  ambition,  thwarted  of  the 
fruit  of  its  crime  ”  (Lowell) :  “  It  was  instantly  manifest 
to  all  that  [Lady  Julia’s]  attack  had  been  foiled ,  and  her 
flank  turned  ”  ( Trollope) ;  “  a  foiled  circuitous  wanderer  ” 

( M.  Arnold).  To  baffle  is  to  frustrate,  esp.  by  confusing 
or  puzzling ;  to  balk,  by  interposing  obstacles  or  hin¬ 
drances  ;  as,  “  Such  knotty  problems  of  alleys,  such  enig¬ 
matical  entries,  and  such  sphinx’s  riddles  of  streets  w itn- 
out  thoroughfares  as  must,  I  conceive,  baffle  the  audacity  | 


fruit-a'ri-an  (froo-ta'rY-</n),  n. 
One  who  subsists  on  fruit  alone, 
fruit  button  A  fruit  hud. 
fruit  de  Cy'thfcre'  ( f rwe'  dS  se'- 
tar').  [F.J  The Otaheite  apple, 
fruit  dot.  Bot.  A  soruB. 
fruit'en.  v.  t.  6f  i.  To  make  or 
become  fruitful.  Obs.  [erer.I 
fruit'er-ess,  fern,  of  fruit  | 
fruitestere.  n.  A  fruiteress.  Obs. 
fruit'i-ness,  n.  See  -ness. 
fruit'ist,  n.  A  fruit  grower, 
fruit'let,  n.  [ fruit  4-  -let.]  a  A 
fruit  of  small  size,  b  A  unit  or 
member  of  a  collective  fruit, 
fruit'ling.  //.  See  1st -ling. 
fruit 'stalk,  n.  A  peduncle, 
fruit 'ure.  n.  Fruition.  Obs. 
fruit'wife',  ?i.  A  woman  who 
sells  fruit.  Obs.  _ 
fruit'wom'an  ( frdot'wdbm'dn), 
n. ;  pi.  -wom'en  (-wTm'gn;  -In). 

1.  A  woman  who  sells  fruit. 

2.  A  loose  woman  ;  a  bawd.  Obs. 
frum  (frilm;  frcJbm).  Dial.  Eng. 
var.  of  frim. 

frume,  n.  [AS .fruma.  Cf.  fore¬ 
most.]  Beginning.  Obs. 
fru'ment,  n.  [L.  frumentum.] 


Grain;  frumenty.  Obs. 
fru  men-ta'ri-ous(  froo'm^n-ta'- 
rl-wB),  a.  [L.  fi-umentarius.] 
Frumentaceous.  Rare. 
fru-men'tum  (froo-mPn'tam), 
n.  [L.]  Grain  of  any  kind, 
frum'e-ty.  frum'me-ty  ( frtiin'C- 
tl;  frdbm'f-tl).  Dial.  Eng.  vars. 
of  frumenty. 

frum 'ma- gem.  v.  t.  To  choke, 
strangle,  or  hung.  Obs.  Cant. 
frump'er,  u.  A  mocker.  Obs. 
frump 'er-y,  n.  Abuse.  Obs. 
frump 'ish-nesB,  n.  See  -ness. 
frum 'pie.  /•.  t.  [Cf  ME./n/m/i- 
len.  D.  frommelen.]  To  wrinkle. 
Obs.,  Scot.,  or  Dial.  Eng. 
frum'ple,  n.  A  wrinkle.  Obs. 
frum'schaft.  n.  [AS.  fr  u  m- 
sceaft. ]  Creation.  Obs. 
frumth.  n.  [AS ..frytnp.]  Begin¬ 
ning.  Obs. 

frun'del.  n.  A  dry  measure, 
variously  estimated  as  one  or 
two  peclcs.  Obs.  [up.  of  front.  I 
frunt.  Obs.,  dial.  Eng.,  or  ref.  | 
frush  (frdsh;  frdbshh  r.  t.  [F. 
froisser  to  bruise,  OF.  froissier.] 
1.  To  batter;  crush;  break.  Obs. 


2.  To  carve  (a  chicken)  or  dress 

(a  chub).  Obs.  [or  Dial.  I 

3.  To  rub;  scratch;  polish.  Obs.  | 

4.  To  set  in  order  (arrow 
feathers).  Obs.  or  Hist. 

I  frush, r.*.  To  rush;  dash.  Obs. 
frush.  n.  [OF.  frois.]  Rush; 
onset;  clash  of  weapons;  din; 
fragments;  debris.  Ohs.  or  Scot. 
frush,  a.  Easily  broken;  brittle; 
flabby-  Scot.  Sr  Dial.  Eng. 
frush 'y,  a.  Frush.  Obs. 
frust,  7i.  [L.  frustum.]  A  piece; 
frustum.  Obs. 

frust.  Abbr.  Frustillatim  (L., 
in  smnll  pieces), 
frus'ta.  //.,  L.  pi.  of  frustum. 
fru8-ta'ne-ou8.  frustrane- 

or-v. 

fru8'ter,  a.  [See  fruster,  i\] 
Useless;  vain.  Obs. 
fru8'ter,  v.  t.  [F.  frustrer,  fr. 
h.frustrari.]  To  frustrate.  Obs. 
—  /(.  Frustration.  Obs. 
frus'tra-ble  (f  r  u  s'tr «-b’l),  a. 
[L.  frustrabilis.]  Capable  of 
being  frustrated.  Rare. 
frus-tra'ne-ous  (frfts-tra'nr-tfg), 
a.  [See  frustrate,  a.]  Vain; 


useless  ;  unprofitable.  Obs.  — 
frus-tra'ne-ou8-ly,  adv.  Obs. 
frus'trate-ly,  adr.  of  frus¬ 
trate.  Obs. 

frua'trat-er  (frGs'trat-er),  n. 
One  that  frustrates, 
frus'tra-to-ry  (frfis'trd-to-rY),  a. 
[L.frustratorius.]  Frustrative. 
Obs. 

frus'tu-lent  (-tfl-b'nt),  a.  [L. 
frustulentus.)  Abounding  in 
fragments.  R. 

frua'tu-lose  (-tfi-lbn).  a.  Bot. 
Consisting  of  small  fragments, 
frut.  -f  fruit.  [age.  I 

frut'age (frdot'ij).  *h  fruit- | 
frute  +  froup,  FRUIT. 

||  fru'tex  (froo'tfks),  n.  [L.] 
Bot.  A  6hrub. 

fru'tl-cal.  a.  [L.  frutex,  .fru- 
ticis,  shrub.]  Fruticose.  Obs. 
fru'ti-cant.  a.  [L.  r'ruticans , 
p.  pr.]  Sprouting.  Obs. 
fru'ti-cate,  v.  i.  [L.fruticare.] 
To  sprout.  Obs. 
fni-ti'ceous.  «■  Frutescent.  Obs. 
||  fru'ti-ces  (froo'tl-sez),  ».,  pi. 
Of  FRUTEX. 

fru  ti-ce'tum  (-se'tfim),  n. ;  L. 


of  porters  and  confound  the  intellects  of  hackney  coach¬ 
men  ”  (De  Quincey) ;  “  I  like  reading  my  Bible  without 
being  baffled  by  unmeaningnesses”  (M.  Arnold );  “If  my 
lord  wanted  a  quarrel,  young  Clive  was  not  a  man  to  balk 
him  ”  ( Thackeray) ;  “  Old  Year  leaves  me  tired,  stripped  of 
favorite  things  I  had,  balked  of  much  desired  ”  (C.  Rossetti). 
Circumvent  implies  stratagem,  outwit,  craft  or  cunning; 
as,  “  In  short,  he  had  weight,  and  might  be  expected  to 
grapple  with  a  disease  ana  throw'  it;  while  Dr.  Minchin 
might  be  better  able  to  detect  it  lurking,  and  circumvent 
Jt ,T  ( G.  Eliot) ;  “  the  skill  with  w  hich  she  [Elizabeth]  had 
•100l\v^11^e^  aild  outwitted  every  statesman  in  Europe  dur¬ 
ing  fifty  years  ”(y.  R.  Green).  See  bar,  difficulty. 
trus-tra'tlon  (frus-tra'slmn),  n.  [L.  frustratio.]  1.  Act 
of  frustrating ;  disappointment ;  defeat ;  as,  the  f  rustration 
of  one’s  designs. 

2.  Astrol.  Prevention  of  union  in  aspect  of  two  planets  by 
intervention  of  another. 

frus'tra-tive  (frQs'trd-tTv),  a.  Tending  to  frustrate, 
frus'tule  (-tul),  n.  [L.  frustulum ,  dim.  of  frustum  a 
piece  :  cf.  F.  frustule.]  Bot.  The  siliceous  shell  of  a 
diatom,  composed  of  two  valves,  one  overlapping  the  other, 
frus'tum  (-turn),  n. ; 
pi.  E.  -tums  (-tiimz), 

L.  -t  a  (-to).  [L., 

piece,  bit.]  1.  A  part 
or  fragment.  Rare. 

2.  Geom.  The  part  of 
a  solid  next  the  base, 
formed  by  cutting  off 
the  top  by  a  plane  par¬ 
allel  to  the  base  ;  also, 
the  part  of  any  solid, 
as  of  a  cone,  pyramid, 
etc.,  intersected  be-  Frustums  :  C of  Cone  ;  P  of  Pyramid, 
tween  two  planes,  either  parallel  or  inclined  to  each  other. 

3.  Arch.  One  of  the  drums  of  the  shaft  of  a  column,  be¬ 
cause  ae3umed  to  be  conical  or  conoidal  in  shape. 

fru-tes'cent  (froo-tgs'ent),  a.  [L.  frutex ,  fruticis ,  shrub, 
bush  :  cf.  F.  frutescent,  L.  fruticescens,  p.  pr.]  Bot.  Hav¬ 
ing  the  appearance  or  habit  of  a  shrub ;  shrubby.  —  fru- 
tes'cence  (-ens),  n. 

fru'ti-cose  (froo'tl-kos),  a.  [L.  fruticosus ,  fr.  frutex , 
fruticis,  shrub.]  Bot.  Pertaining  to,  or  resembling,  a 
shrub  ;  as,  a  fruticose  stem  ;  specif.,  in  lichenology,  having 
the  thallus  ascending  in  a  bushy  or  shrublike  form, 
fru  tic'U-lose  (froo-tlk'u-los),  a.  [Dim.  fr.  L.  fruticosus 
bushy.]  Bot.  Resembling  a  small  shrub, 
fry  ( fri),  n.  sing.  <i*  pi.  [ME.  fri ,  fry ,  seed,  descendants ;  cf. 
OF.  J'roi  spawning,  spawn  of  fishes,  little  fishes,  frai,  fr. 
OF.  froiier,  frciier,  friier  (3d  pi.  froient,  frient),  to  spawn, 
to  rub,  fr.  L.  fricare  to  rub  (see  friction)  ;  but  cf.  also 
Icel.  frse,  frjo,  seed,  Sw.  &  Dan.  fro,  Goth,  fraiiv  seed, 
descendants.]  1.  The  young  or  recently  hatched  brood  of 
fishes  (used  only  in  the  sing,  and  chiefly  as  a  collective 
w  ord) ;  occasionally,  the  young  or  brood  of  other  animals, 
as  oysters,  or  (in  old  usage)  bees. 

2.  Hence,  very  small  adult  fishes,  esp.  those  w’hich  swim 
in  schools,  as  certain  of  the  anchovy  family. 

3.  The  roe  of  a  fish.  Obs. 

4.  Young;  offspring;  esp.,  a  swarm  or  brood  of  young; 
hence,  a  crowd  of  small  creatures  or  persons;  hence,  fig., 
a  group  of  things  that  are  diminutive  of  their  kind. 

V>’e  have  burned  two  frigates,  and  a  hundred  and  twenty  small 
fry.  Walpole. 

fry  (fri),  v.  t.  ;  fried  (frid) ;  fry'ing.  [ME.  frien ,  F.  frire, 
fr.  L.  frigere  to  roast,  parch,  fry,  cf.  Gr.  <frpvyeiv,  Skr. 
bhrajj.  Cf.  fritter.]  1.  To  cook  in  a  pan  or  on  a  griddle 
(esp.  with  the  use  of  fat,  butter,  or  olive  oil)  by  heating 
over  a  fire  ;  to  cook  in  boiling  lard  or  fat ;  as,  to  fry  fish  ; 
to  fry  doughnuts  ;  — distinguished  from  broil. 

2.  To  subject  to  strong  emotion  ;  to  vex. 

Her  wretched  self  still  in  herself  she  fries.  J.  Beaumont. 
try,  v.  i.  1.  To  undergo  the  process  of  frying  ;  to  be  sub¬ 
ject  to  the  action  of  heat  in  a  frying  pan,  or  on  a  griddle, 
or  in  a  kettle  of  hot  fat. 

2.  To  be  strongly  moved  or  agitated,  as  by  passion  ; 
fry  with  vexation. 

3.  To  simmer  ;  boil;  seethe;  ferment.  Obs. 

fry,  n.  ;  pi.  fries  (friz).  1.  A  dish  of  anything  fried 

2.  A  state  of  excitement ;  as,  to  be  in  a  fry.  Colloq 

3.  An  internal  part  or  organ  of  an  animal  that  is  usi,  ..’  y 
eaten  fried,  as  pig’s  liver  or  calf’s  pluck,  or  lamb’s  testi¬ 
cles  ;  —  usually  iu  pi.  Local. 

fry'er,  fri'er  (fri'er),  n.  One  that  fries  ;  also,  6omethi’  r, 
intended  for  frying. 

frying  pan.  A  metal  pan  w'ith  a  long  handle,  used  foi  fry¬ 
ing  meat,  vegetables,  etc. 

out  of  the  frying  pan  into  the  fire,  clear  of  one  difficulty  only 
to  fall  into  a  greater  one. 

fu  (fob),  n.  [Chin. /tt3.]  A  department  or  prefecture  iu 
China  comprising  several  lisien  ;  also,  the  chief  city  of  a 
department ;  —  often  forming  the  last  part  of  a  place  ur 
as,  Paoting-/w. 

fub  (fub),  r.  t.  ;  fubbed  (fubd) ;  fub'bing.  1.  [Th« 
word  as  fob  to  cheat.]  To  put  off  by  trickery  ;  to  c  i. 

I  have  bee-n  fubbed  off,  .  .  .  from  this  day  to  that  day  Shak. 
2.  To  put  off  deceitfully  or  with  a  pretense.  Archaic. 

II efuhbfd  me  off  unhandsomely.  Stevenson. 


pi.  -ta  (-to).  [L.,a  place  full  of  I 
shrubs.]  llort.  A  collection  of 
cultivated  shrubs, 
fru  ti'cious,  a.  Frutical.  Obs. 
fru'ti-coua  (-kas).  a.  Fruticose.; 
Rar>  .  [Humorous.  Shak.  I 
fru'ti-fy  (-fl).  v.  t.  To  notify.  | 
fru'ture.  fl*  fritter. 
fruz.  f  FROWZE. 

F.  R.  V.  I.  A.  Abbr.  Fellow  of 
the  Royal  Victorian  Institute  of 
Architects, 
fry  f,  free. 

Fb.  Abbr.  Francis. 

F.  S-,  or  f.  b.  Abbr.  Faire  Buivre 
(F.,  to  be  forwarded) ;  Fleet 
Surgeon;  foot  seconds. 

F-  S-  A-  Abbr.  Fellow  of  So¬ 
ciety  of  Arts,  or  of  Antiquaries. 
F.  S*  A.  E-  Abbr.  Fellow  of  the 
Society  of  Antiquaries,  Edin¬ 
burgh. 

F.  S.  A.  I.  Abbr.  Fellow  of  the  , 
Society  of  Antiquaries,  Ireland. 
F.  S.  A.  S.,  F-  S.  A.  Scot.  Abbr. 
Fellow  of  the  Society  of  Anti¬ 
quaries,  Scotland. 

F.  S.  I-  Abbr.  Fellow  of  the 
Sanitary  Institute;  Fellow  of 


j  the  Surveyors’  Institute;  Free 
I  Sons  of  Israel. 

F.  S.  I.  A.  Abbr.  Fellow  of  the 
j  (British)  Society  of  the  Institute 
;  of  Actuaries. 

F.  S.  S.  Abbr.  Fellow  of  the 
Statistical  Society. 

F.  S.  Sc.  A.  Abbr.  Fellow  of 
the  Society  of  Science  and  Art 
of  London. 

F.  S.  S.  I.  Abbr.  Fellow  of  the 
Statistical  Society,  Ireland, 
ft.  Abbr.  Faint;  feet;  fiat  (L.,  let 
it  be  made),  Pharin. :  flat;  foot; 
fort;  fortification;  fortified. 

F.  T.  C  D  Abbr.  Fellow  of 
Trinity  College,  Dublin, 
fth.,  or  fthm-  Abbr.  Fathom, 
fture.  Abbr.  Furniture. 

F.  T.  W.  Abbr.  Free  Trade 
Wharf. 

fu’(foo),  a.  Full.  Scot. 
fu'age.  Var.  of  feuage. 
fu  ang',  7i.  See  coin. 
fub.  +  fob,  cheat, 
fub,  fubb,  fubs,  n.  A  nlump 
young  person  or  child.  Obs. 
fub'ber-y,  n.  Cheating;  decep¬ 
tion.  Oos. 


food,  foot ;  out,  oil ;  chair  ;  go  ;  sing,  iijk  ;  then,  thin ;  nature,  verdure  (250) ;  k  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144) ;  boN  ;  yet ;  zh  =  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Guide. 

Full  explanations  of  Abbreviations,  Signs,  etc.,  Immediately  precede  the  Vocabulary. 


FUBBY 


874 


FULGURITE 


Fuchsia. 


lub'by  (fOb'T)  (  a.  Plump  ;  chubby  ;  short  and  stuffy  ; 
fub'sy  (fQb'zT)  )  as,  a  fubsy  sofa.  Colloq.,  Eng. 
Fu-ca'ce®  (fu-ka'se-e),  n.  pi.  [NL.  See  fucus.]  Bot.  A 
small  family  of  cartilaginous,  olive-green  marine  algae  of 
the  class  Phaeophyceae,  found  mainly  attached  to  rocks  be¬ 
tween  tidal  limits,  but  occasionally  floating.  The  fronds 
usually  branch  dichotomously,  and  often  have  air  blad¬ 
ders  ;  the  antheridia  and  oogouia  are  borne  in  conceptacles. 
The  rockweeds  (Fucus  and  Ascophyllum)  and  gulfweed 
(Sargassum)  are  of  this  class.  —  fu-ca'ceous  (-shws),  a. 
Fuch'si  a  (fu'shT-d  ;  fu'slid ;  as  a  Latin 
generic  name,  focik'sT-a),  n.  ;  E.  pi.  fuch¬ 
sias  (fu'shdz).  [NL.,  after  Leonhard  Fuchs, 

German  botanist.]  Bot.  A  large  genus  of 
onagraceous  plants,  natives  of  Central 
and  South  America,  a  few  in  New  Zealand. 

They  have  handsome  nodding  tetramerous 
flowers,  usually  red  or  pink  in  color,  and 
are  often  cultivated  as  pot  plants,  double- 
flowered  varieties  being  common.  Also 
[Z.  c.J,  a  plant  or  flower  of  this  genus. 

Fuch'si  an  (fook'sT-Sn),  a.  Math.  Of  or 
pert,  to  the  German  mathematician  I.  L.  Fuchs  (1833-1002). 
Fuch8ian  equation.  Math .,  an  equation  regular  at  all  finite 
singularities  and  also  for  x  infinite.  See  regular  equa¬ 
tion.  —  F.  function,  an  automorphic  function  that  remains 
unaltered  by  the  substitutions  of  a  Fuchsian  group.  — F. 

group,  a  group  of  linear  substitutions  of  the  form  Z=  » 

yzf-6 

where  a,  /3,  y,  and  5  are  generally  real  quantities,  and  0.6  — 
Py  =  1,  by  which  a  certain  so-called  fundamental  circle  is 
transformed  into  itself. 

tuch'sine  (fook'sin  ;  -sen  ;  184),  fuch'sin,  n.  [ fuchsia  -f- 
-ine  ;  —  named  from  its  color.]  A  dyestuff  produced  by  oxi¬ 
dation  of  a  mixture  of  aniline  and  toluidines.  It  is  metallic 
green  superficially,  but  when  dissolved  yields  a  brilliant 
dark  red.  Fuchsine  consistsessentially  of  saltsfiisually  hy¬ 
drochlorides  or  acetates)  of  rosaniline  and  pararosaniline. 
fuchsine  S.  Also  fuchsin  S.  A  dye  prepared  by  sul- 
phonating  ordinary  fuchsine. 

fu'coid(fu'koid),  a.  [fucus  -|-  -oid.]  1.  Bot.  a  Pertaining 
to,  or  resembling,  algae  of  the  family  Fucaceae  ;  fucaceous. 
b  Loosely,  resembling,  or  having  the  nature  of,  seaweeds. 

2.  Geol.  Containing  impressions  of  fossil  fucoids  or  sea¬ 
weeds,  or  markings  resembling  such  impressions, 
fu'coid,  n.  a  A  seaweed  of  the  family  Fucaceae.  b  A  fossil 
alga  or  algalike  plant. 

lu'cus  (fu'kws),  n. ;  pi.  fuci  (-si).  [L.,  rock  lichen,  orchil, 
used  as  a  red  dye,  red  or  purple  color,  disguise,  deceit.] 

1.  A  paint ;  a  dye  ;  also,  false  show.  Ohs. 

2.  [cap.']  Bot.  A  genus  of  olive-green  or  brown  algae,  the 
rockweeds,  typifying  the  family  Fucaceae,  and  character¬ 
ized  by  a  tough  leathery  thallus  with  numerous  air  vesicles. 
They  grow  attached  to  rocks  between  tide-water  levels. 
Also  [/.  c.l,  a  plant  of  this  genus. 

fu'cus-ol  (fu'kils-ol ;  -51),  71.  [fucus  -f- 2d  -0/.]  Chem.  A 
colorless,  volatile  oil,  C5H402,  isomeric  or  identical  with 
furfurol.  It  is  obtained  from  Fucus  and  other  seaweeds, 
fud'dle  (fiid'’l),  v.  t.  ;  fud'dled  (-’Id)  ;  fud'dling  (-ITng). 
[Of  uncertain  origin.]  To  make  foolish  or  confused,  as 
with  drink  ;  to  intoxicate  ;  muddle  ;  confuse.  Colloq. 

I  am  too  fuddled  to  take  care  to  observe  your  orders.  Steele. 
to  fuddle  one’s  nose  or  cap,  to  become  tipsy.  Now  Bare. 
fud'dle,  v.  i.  To  tipple  ;  booze.  Colloq. 
fud'dle,  n.  1.  That  which  fuddles;  strong  drink.  Slang. 

2.  Act  of  fuddling  ;  a  drinking  bout ;  also,  condition  of 
being  fuddled,  or  tipsy.  Colloq. 
fudge  (fQj),  n.  [Cf.  dial.  F.fuche,  feuche,  an  interj.  of  con¬ 
tempt,  and  E.  fudge,  v.]  1.  A  made-up  story  ;  nonsense; 

humbug  ;  —  often  used  as  an  exclamation  of  contempt. 

2.  A  patch  of  print,  as  of  colored  print  or  a  piece  of  late 
matter,  inserted  in  a  newspaper  page ;  also,  a  machine  or 
cylinder  for  printing  such  patches. 

A  A  kind  of  soft  candy  composed  of  sugar,  milk,  butter, 
an  1  chocolate  or  maple  sugar,  and  often  containing  nuts, 
boiled  and  stirred  to  a  proper  consistency, 
fudge,  v.  t.  ;  fudged  (fujd)  ;  fudg'ing.  [Of  uncertain  or¬ 
igin  ;  dial.  E.  (Scot.)  also  foodge,  fouge.]  1.  To  patch  to¬ 
gether  o?  fake  up ;  to  devise  or  contrive,  as  a  makeshift, 
counterfeit,  substitute,  or  the  like  ;  —  often  with  up. 

Fudged  up  into  such  a  smirkish  liveliness.  N  Fairfax. 

2.  To  foist ;  interpolate. 

That  last  “  suppose  ”  is  fudged  in.  Foote. 

ludge,  v.  i.  1.  To  botch  or  bungle  work. 

2.  To  fit  in  ;  to  turn  out;  to  result. 

3.  To  express  fudge,  or  nonsense. 

4.  To  print  a  fudge,  or  piece  of  matter  specially  inserted 
in  a  newspaper  page. 

6.  In  playing  marbles,  to  advance  the  hand,  in  shooting, 
beyond  the  proper  limits. 

fudge  wheel.  Shoemaking.  A  tool  for  ornamenting  the 
edge  of  a  sole. 

Fu-e'gi  an  (fu-e'jT-5n),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  Tierra  del 
Fuego,  or  its  native  Indians. 


Fu-e'gi  an  (fu-e'jT-3n),  n.  All  Indian  of  Tierra  del  Fuego. 
Besides  the  Onas ,  related  to  the  Patagonians,  the  Fuegians 
include  the  Alakalvf  and  Yahgan  tribes,  both  representing 
an  extremely  low  grade  of  culture.  These  last  two  tribes 
(the  Fuegians  proper)  are  short  of  stature  and  of  inferior 
physical  development.  In  their  native  state  they  had  never 
advanced  beyond  the  most  primitive  stone  age  culture,  and 
their  chief  food  was  mollusks. 
fu'el  (fu'el),  n.  [OF.  fouaille,  fuaille,  LL.  focalia ,  fr.  L. 
focus  hearth,  fireplace,  in  LL.,  fire;  cf.  OF.  feu ,  Ju ,  fire, 
F .feu,  fr.  L.  focus.  See  focus.]  1.  Any  matter  used  to 
produce  heat  by  burning,  as  wood,  coal,  peat,  petroleum, 
gas  ;  that  which  feeds  fire  ;  combustible  matter  for  fires. 
2.  Anything  that  serves  to  feed  or  increase  passion,  ex¬ 
citement,  disorder,  or  the  like. 

fu'el,  v.  t.;  fu'eled  (fu'eld)  or  fu'elled  ;  fu'el-ing  or 
fu'el-ling.  To  feed  or  furnish  with  fuel, 
fu'el,  v.  i.  To  procure  or  gather  fuel, 
fu-ga'cious  (fu-ga'slms),  a.  [L.  J'ugax,  fugacis,  fr.  fugere. 
See  fugitive.]  1.  Flying,  or  disposed  to  fly  ;  fleeing  away  ; 
lasting  but  a  short  time  ;  evanescent ;  volatile. 

2.  Biol.  Fleeting  ;  lasting  but  a  short  time;  specif.,  Bot., 
falling  soon  after  anthesis  ;  —  said  of  a  flower  or  its  parts. 
—  fu  ga'cious-ly,  adv.  —  fu  ga'cious  ness,  n. 
fu-gac'i-ty  (ffi-gas'I-tl),  n.  [L.  fugacitas.]  Quality  of  be¬ 
ing  fugacious  ;  volatility;  transiency ;  as,  ftigacity  oi  spirits. 
||  fu-ga'ra  (foo-ga'ra),  n.  [It.]  Organs.  A  metal  stop  of 
8-ft.  and  4-ft.  pitch  of  small  scale,  yielding  a  string  tone 
of  a  cutting  character.  Audsley. 

II  fu-ga'to  (foo-ga'to),  a.  [It.]  Music.  In  the  fugue  style, 
but  not  strictly  in  fugue  form.  —  n.  A  piece  so  composed, 
fu'gi-ent  (fu'jT-ent),  a.  [L .  fugiens,  p.  pr.  of  fugere  to  flee.] 
Fleeing ;  retiring.  Rare. 

The  church  fuyient ,  .  .  .  with  its  hermitages,  monasteries, 
and  sectarian  organizations.  Win.  Janies 

fu'gl-tate  (fu'ji-tat),  r.  t. ;  -tat'ed  (-tat'Sd);  -TAT'iNG(-tat'- 
Tng).  [L.  fugiiare,  fugitatum,  v.  freq.  fr.  fugere  to  flee.] 
Scots  Lau\  To  declare  judicially  to  be  a  fugitive  from  jus¬ 
tice,  which  causes  the  escheat  of  the  fugitive’s  movable 
property  to  the  crown  ;  to  outlaw.  —  v.  i.  To  run  away, 
fu  gi-ta'tion  (-ta'sh&n),  n.  Act  of  fugitating;  esp., Scots 
Law,  judicial  declaration  of  outlawry.  See  fugitate. 
fu'gi-tive  (fu'jT-tiv),  a.  [ME.  fugitif ,  F.  fugitif,  fr.  L. 
fugUivus ,  fr.  fugere  to  flee.  See  bow  to  bend  ;  cf.  fever¬ 
few.]  1.  Resorting  to  flight ;  running  away;  fleeing,  as 
from  pursuit,  danger,  or  restraint ;  as,  a  fugitive  soldier  ; 
a  fugitive  slave  ;  &  f  ugitive  debtor. 

2.  Exiled;  banished.  Obs. 

3.  Strolling;  roaming;  vagabond. 

A  libelous  pamphlet  of  a  fugitive  physician.  Sir  H.  Wotton. 

4.  Not  fixed  ;  not  durable  ;  liable  to  disappear  or  fall  away  ; 
volatile  ;  uncertain  ;  evanescent ;  liable  to  fade  ;  as,  fugi¬ 
tive  colors ;  a  fugitive  idea. 

5.  Dealing  with  topics  of  temporary  interest ;  occasional ; 
as,  fugitive  essays  ;  fugitive  verse. 

Syn.  —Fleeting, unstable,  wandering,  uncertain,  volatile, 
fugacious,  fleeing,  evanescent.  See  transient. 
fu'gi-tive,  n.  [F.  fugitif.]  1.  One  who  flees  from  pursuit, 
danger,  service,  etc. ;  as,  a  fugitive  from  justice. 

2.  Specif.  :  a  A  deserter.  Obs.  b  A  person  who  aban¬ 
dons  his  country  or  is  exiled  ;  a  refugee  or  exile. 

3.  One  that  wanders  about  or  has  no  settled  residence  ;  a 
vagabond  or  vagrant. 

4.  Something  hard  to  be  caught  or  detained. 

Or  catch  that  airy  fugitive  called  wit.  Harte 

fugitive  from  justice  or  fugitive  criminal,  Internal.  Law,  one 
who,  having  committed,  or  being  accused  of,  a  crime  in  one 
jurisdiction,  flees  into  another  to  avoid  punishment, 
fu'gle  (fu'g’l),  v.  i.  ;  fu'gled  (-g’ld) ;  fu'gling  (-glTng). 
[See  fugleman.]  To  act  as  fugleman,  guide,  or  model ; 
also,  to  make  motions  as  if  signaling.  Colloq. 

Wooden  arms  .  .  .  jerking  and  fugling  in  the  air.  Carlyle. 
fu'gle-man  (fu'g’l-mdn),  n.  /  p/.  -men  (-men).  Also  flu'- 
gel-man.  [G.  flugelmann  file  leader;  jlugel  wing  (akin 
to  F.fly,  y.)  -f-  rnann  man.  Cf.  flugelman.]  1.  Mil.  A 
soldier  especially  expert  and  well  drilled,  who  formerly 
was  stationed  in  front  of  a  military  company,  as  a  guide 
for  the  others  in  their  exercises  ;  a  file  leader. 

2.  Hence,  one  who  leads  by  example  ;  one  who  is  taken  as 
a  model  to  be  followed  or  imitated. 

fugue  (fug),  n.  [F.,  fr.  It.  fug  a,  fr.  L.  fuga  a  fleeing, 
flight,  akin  to  f  ugere  to  flee.  See  fugitive.]  Music.  A 
polyphonic  composition,  developed  from  a  given  theme  or 
themes,  according  to  strict  cont  rapuntal  rules.  The  subject 
theme  (dux)  is  first  given  out  by  one  voice  part,  which  then 
proceeds  with  a  counterpoint,  while  the  subject,  now  called 
the  answer  (comes),  is  repeated  by  another  at  the  interval 
of  a  fifth  or  fourth,  and  so  on,  until  all  the  parts  have  an¬ 
swered  one  by  one,  continuing  their  several  melodies  and 
interweaving  them  in  one  complex  progressive  whole,  in 
which  the  theme  is  often  lost  and  reappears.  A  fugue  has 
the  general  divisions,  exposition ,  development ,  and  conclu¬ 
sion,  which  are  constructed  with  symmetry  and  strict 
counterpoint  in  a  strict  fugue,  and  with  irregularity  or  in¬ 
completeness  in  a  free  fugue.  From  its  subject  theme  or 


from  its  manner  of  development,  a  fugue  is  called  diatanic , 
Doric,  real,  tonal,  fugue  by  inversion,  etc.  The  greatest 
masters  in  the  fugue  form  are  Bach  and  Handel. 

All  parts  of  the  scheme  are  eternally  chasing  each  other,  like 
the  parts  of  tiDsgue.  Jer.  Taylor. 

fugued  (fugd),  p.  a.  Music.  Treated,  strictly  or  loosely, 
after  the  structural  form  of  a  fugue, 
fuidh'ir  (fwtth'Tr),  71.  [Mir.  fuidir.]  Ir.  Hist.  One  of  a 
certain  class  of  persons  mentioned  in  ancient  Irish  laws. 
They  appear  to  have  been  strangers  or  refugees  who  had 
placed  themselves  under  the  protection  of  a  chief,  or  flaith ; 
they  were  free  to  go  or  come  until  the  fourth  generation, 
when  they  became  adscripti  glebae. 

-ful  (-fdbl).  [See  full,  a.]  1.  An  adjective  suffix,  denot¬ 

ing  full  of,  abounding  in,  characterized  by,  also  able  to  or 
tending  to;  as,  beautiful,  graceful,  dread ful,  mourn ful. 

2.  A  noun  suffix,  denoting  quantity  that  would  Jill ;  as,  cup- 
ful,  spoon ful,  mouth/??/,  hand/?//,  heart/??/. 

The  reference  “  See  -ful  ”  is  sometimes  given  as  the 
only  definition  of  a  word  ending  in  -ful,  if  its  meaning  can 
reaaily  be  gathered  from  the  definitions  of  the  suffix  and 
the  root  word. 

Fu'lah  (foo'la),  n.  A  Sudanese  of  a  race  of  Hamitic  stock 
with  Negro  admixture.  The  pure  Fulah  is  of  light  reddish 
brown  complexion,  with  hair  straight  pr  crisp,  regular 
features,  and  slender  shapely  figure.  Originally  scattered 
Mohammedan  herdsmen,  in  1802,  under  Othman  dan  Fodi- 
yo,  they  conquered  most  of  the  native  states  of  the  west¬ 
ern  Sudan  and  founded  the  kingdoms  of  Sokoto  and  Gando. 
Their  language  constitutes  a  distinct  non-Hamitic  family, 
ful'crate  (ful'krat),  a.  [See  fulcrum.]  Bot.  &  Zool. 
Having  a  fulcrum. 

ful'crum  (-krf?m),  n.  ;  pi.  E.  fulcrums  (-kr??mz),  L.  ful¬ 
cra  (-kra).  [L.,  bedpost,  iv.fulcire  to  prop.]  1.  A  prop 

or  support. 

2.  Mech.  The  support,  as  a  wedge-shaped  piece  or  a  hinge, 
about  which  a  lever  turns.  See  lever,  Illust. 

3.  Bot.  An  accessory  organ  such  as  a  tendril,  stipule, 
spine,  and  the  like  ;  —  chiefly  in  pi.  Obs.  or  R. 

4.  Zool.  a  One  of  the  small  modified  scales  or  spines  on 
the  anterior  edge  of 
fins  of  many  ganoid 
fishes,  b  The  horny 
inferior  surface  of 
the  ligula  of  certain 
insects,  c  The  stem 
or  median  part  of  the 
incus  of  the  mastax  a  ]?uicra  0j  the  Tail  of  a  Gar  Pike, 
of  certain  rotifers. 

ful'crum,  v.  t.  ;  -crumed  (-kr??md);  -crum-ing.  To  furnish 
with  a  fulcrum  ;  apply  a  fulcrum  to  ;  make  a  fulcrum  of. 
ful  fill',  ful  fil'  (fool-fTl'),  v.  t. ;  ful-filled'  (-flld') ; 
ful-fill'ing.  [ME  fu/Jillen,fulJ'ullen,AS.fulfyllan;ful 
full  fyllan  to  fill.  See  full,  a.  ;  fill,  v.  /.]  1.  To  fill 

up  ;  to  make  full  or  complete.  Archaic. 

2  To  occupy ;  fill.  Obs. 

3.  To  accomplish  or  carry  into  effect,  as  an  intention, 
promise,  prophecy,  or  prayer  ;  to  satisfy,  as  a  desire  ;  to 
perform  ;  to  answer  the  requisitions  of,  as  a  command  ;  to 
bring  to  pass,  as  a  purpose  or  design  ;  to  effectuate. 

He  will  fulfil  the  desire  of  them  that  fear  him.  Ps.  cxly.  19. 

Here  nature  seems  fulfilled  in  all  her  ends.  Milton. 

4.  To  satisfy  the  desires  or  needs  of.  Obs. 
ful-fill'ment,  ful  fil'ment  (-mcnt),  n.  Act  of  fulfilling ; 

accomplishment ;  completion  ;  execution  ;  performance  ; 
as,  the  fulfillment  of  prophecy  or  of  a  promise, 
ful'gent  (ful'jgnt),  a.  [L .ful gens,  - entis ,  p.  pr.  of  fulgere 
to  flash,  glitter,  shine.]  Exquisitely  bright ;  shining  ;  daz¬ 
zling  ;  effulgent.  “ Fulgent  morions.”  Glover. —  ful'¬ 
gent  ly,  adv.  —  ful'gent  ness,  n. 
ful'gid  (-jld),  a.  [L.  fulgidus.  See  fulgent.]  Shining  ; 
glittering;  in  Zool.,  fiery  red  with  metallic  reflections, 
ful'gor,  ful'gour  (ful'gtfr  ;  -ger),  n.  [L.  fulgor ,  fr.  /??/- 
gere  to  shine.]  Dazzling  brightness  ;  splendor.  Rare. — 
ful'gor-ous  (-us),  a.  Rare. 

ful'gu-rant  (ful'gti-rftnt),  a.  [L.  fulgurans,  p.  pr.  of  ful¬ 
gurate.]  1.  Resembling  lightning  ;  flashing. 

2  Med.  =  fulgurating. 

ful'gu-ra'ta  (-ra'td),  n.  [NL.]  Elec.  A  spectroelectric 
tube  in  which  the  decomposition  of  a  liquid  by  the  passage 
of  an  electric  spark  is  observed, 
ful'gu  rate  (ful'gu-rat),  v.  i. ;  -rat'ed  (-rat'Sd) ;  -rat'ing 
(-rat'Tng).  [L.  fulgurate  to  flash,  fr.  fulgur  lightning,  fr. 
fulgere  to  shine.  See  fulgent.]  To  flash  as  lightning, 
ful'gu-rat'lng  (-rat'Tng),  p.  a.  Med.  Resembling  light¬ 
ning  ;  —  used  to  describe  sudden  intense  lancinating  pains. 
fuFgU-ra'tlon  (-ra'shfin),  n.  [L.  fulguratio :  cf.  F.  fulgu- 
7'ation.]  1.  Act  of  flashing  or  lightening;  a  lightning 
flash.  Now  Rare. 

2.  Assaying.  Sudden  brightening  of  a  fused  globule  of 
gold  or  silver  when  the  last  film  of  the  oxide  of  lead  or 
copper  leaves  its  surface  ;  —  also  called  blick,  brightening. 

A  phenomenon  called,  by  the  old  chemiBts,. fulguration.  Ure. 
ful'gu-rite  (ful'gu-rit),  ?i.  [L.  fulgur  lightning.]  1.  Geol. 
A  glassy  irregular  tube,  ranging  in  width  up  to  2.5  inches, 


fu'cate  (fo'kat),  fu'cat-ed 
(-kat-Pd),  a.  [L .fucatus,  p.  p.  of 
fucare  to  color,  paint.  See  Fu¬ 
el’s.]  Painted  :  disguised  with 
paint,  or  with  false  show.  Obs. 
facate,  t*.  t.  [See  fucate,  a.] 
To  paint ;  rouge.  06s.  —  fa-ca'- 
tor.  n.  06s. 

fu-ca'tion.  n.  Face  painting  ; 
dissembling.  Obs.  —  fu-ca'tious, 
a.  06s.  [or  rouging.  Obs.  | 
fu'ea-to  ry,  «.  Pert,  to  painting] 
fuched-  Obs.  pret.  of  vouch. 

Fuchs  (fdokg),  7j.  [G..  prop.,  a 
ox.]  German  Univ.  A  student 
of  the  first  year.  [  s  1  a  - 1 

fuchsia  tree.  =  native  fuoh-| 
fuchs'ite  (fdok'elt),  n.  [After 
Dr  J.  N.  von  Fuchs,  a  German.] 
Min.  A  variety  of  common  mica 
containing  chromium, 
fu-ciph'a-gous  (ffl-sTf'd-gtts), 
fu-civ'o-rous  (ffl-sTv'O-rus),  a. 
[AlCtU  -phagous,  -v  o  ro  us.] 
Zool.  Eating  seaweeds, 
fucke  +  fi  k. 
fu-coi'dal.  ".  Fucoid. 
fu'eose  (fQ'kfm),  n.  Chem.  A 
sugar,  Cc.HioO-.,  isomeric  with 
rhamnose,  obtained  from  plants 
of  the  genus  Fucus. 
fu'  cous  (-kus),  a.  Bot.  Fucoid. 
fu'eus. 1.  To  treat  with  fucus; 
to  paint :  to  dye.  Now  Rare. 


fud  (ffld  ;  fdbd),  n.  [Cf.  Norw. 
dial  fud  the  buttocks.]  Scot,  fif 
Dial.  Eng.  1.  The  buttocks  ; 
also,  tail  of  a  hare,  conev.  etc. 

2  (Perh.  diff.  word.]  Woolen 
waste,  for  mixing  with  mungo 
and  shoddy. 

fud'dah.  For  fodda.  See  coin. 
fud'der.  +  fodder,  pother. 
fud'dle-cap',  v.  Drunkard.  Obs. 
fud'dler,  n.  A  drunkard.  Colloq. 
fude.  +  feud,  food. 

Fu'der  (foo'dPr),  n.  [G.]  See 

m  I  18UBE. 

fuder.  +  fodder. 

Fudge  Family.  In  T.  Moore’s 
“The  Fudge  Family  in  Paris” 
(1818^,  a  family  of  British  tour¬ 
ists,  in  whose  behavior  as  chron¬ 
icled  by  themselves  the  author 
satirized  the  actions  of  his  trav¬ 
eling  countrymen.  A  sequel, 
“The  Fudge  Family  in  Eng¬ 
land,”  was  later  published, 
fudg'y  (fQj'T),  a.  1.  Restless; 
restive  ;  fussy.  Eng. 

2.  Awkward*;  bungling.  U.  S. 
fuel.  +  fowl. 

fu'el-er.  fu'el  ler  (-Pr),  n.  One 
that  supplies  fuel  or  feeds  fires. 
|!_fue'ro ( 1  wa'roi,  n.  ( Sp..  fr.  I 
foinm.]  Sp.  Law.  a  Code  ;  char¬ 
ter  ;  grant,  b  A  custom  having 
the  force  of  law.  c  A  declaration 


by  a  magistrate,  d  Place  where 
justice  is  administered,  e  Juris¬ 
diction  of  a  tribunal, 
fuff  (fflf  ;  fdbf),  v.  t.  4-  i.  5r  n. 
[Imitative.  Cf.  puff.]  Puff ; 
whiff  ;  fume.  Scot,  or  Dial. 
fuf'fit  (-Tt),  n  The  long-tailed 
titmouse.  Local,  Scot. 
fuf'fle(ffif'’l  ;f<5f>f'’l),i\  t.  [Cf. 
fuff,  fuss.]  To  disarrange ; 
jerk;  hustle.  Scot.  —  n.  Fuss; 
effort.  Scot 

fuff'y.  a.  Light ;  puffy  ;  huffy. 

Scot.  Dial.  Eng. 

fug  (foog).  Scot.  var.  of  fog. 

||  fu'ga (foo'ga),  n.  [It.J  Music. 
A  fugue.  [06.*.  | 

fu'ga-cy  (fO'gd-sD,  n.  Ffight.| 
fu'gse  warrant  (fQ'je).  [L. 
fuga  flight.]  Scots  Law.  A  war¬ 
rant  to  attach  an  absconding 
debtor. 

fu'gal  (fQ'g£l),  a.  Music.  Of  or 
pert,  to  a  fugue.— fh'gal-ly,  adv. 
fu'gal.  n.  [Cf.  CENTRIFUGAL.] 
A  centrifugal  wool-drying  ma¬ 
chine.  Australia. 
fu-ga'tor,  n.  [L.]  Dispeller.  Obs. 
fuge.  +  fugue.  „  . 

fuge,  n.  [L  .fuga  flight  ]  Flight. 
Obs.  —  r.  i.  To  flee.  Obs. 
fu'geand.  a.  [Cf.  fioent.]  Fig- 
ent ;  fidgety.  Obs. 
fu'gel.  +  fowl. 


fugh.  +  FAUGH. 

|l  m-ghet'ta  (f oo-g?t'tii),  n.  [It.] 
Mus.  A  short,  condensed  fugue, 
fu'gie  (foo'jY),  n.  [Cf.  fugi¬ 
tive.]  A  cock  that  will  not  fight; 
hence,  a  coward.  Scot. 
fugle  warrant.  =  fug.*  war¬ 
rant.  .S’cof. 

fu'git  ho'ra.  [L.]  The  hour 
flies.  Persius  (V.  163). 

fu'gi-tiv.  Fugitive.  Ref.  Sp. 
fu'gi-tive-ly.  adv.  of  fugitive. 
fu'gi  tlve-ness,  n.  See  -ness. 
fu'gl-tiv-ism  (fu'jT-tlv-Iz’m), 
71.  See -ism.  [tiveness.  | 

fu  gi-tiv 'i-ty(-t tv' Y-tY ),n . Fugi- 1 
fu'gl-tour,  n.  [L.  fugitor.]  Fugi¬ 
tive.  Obs. 

fu'gle-man-ship',  n.  See -ship. 
fu'gler  (ftl'gl5r),n.  Something 
thnt  serves  as  a  model  or  sign, 
fu'gulst  (fO'gYst),  n.  One  who 
composes  or  performs  fugues, 
fuhel.  fowl. 
fuid.  +  food. 
full.  fool. 
fuilhalst.  +  fool-haste. 

II  fu'i-mu8  Tro'es.  [L.]  We  were 
Trojans  (i.  e.,  when  Troy  ex¬ 
isted).  Vergil  (jEneid,  II.*  325). 
fuir.  +  FIRE. 

fulr'days'  (foor'dHz/  ;  fur'-), 
adv.  Far  on  in  the  day.  Scot. 
—  n.  Broad  daylight.  Scot. 


fuite.  +  FEUTE. 

fuite.  n.  [F.]  Flight.  Obs. 

II  fu'it  I'li-um  (Yl'Y-Qm).  [L.] 
Troy  has  been  (i .  e.,  is  no  more  or 
no  longer).  Vergil  (sE.,  II.  325). 

fuk,  u.  [Cf.  I).  &  Dan./ofc,  G.  & 
Sw./ocfc.l  A  kind  of  sail.  Obs. 
Fu'ku-ro>ku-ju  (foo'kdb-rS'- 
kdh-jdo'),  71.  |Jap.]  See  Seven 
Gods  of  Happiness. 

ful.  +  foul. 

ful.  Obs.  pret.  of  fall. 
ful.  Full.  Obs.orRef.Sp. 
ful  (f<5ol).  Obs.  or  Scot,  and 
dial.  Eng.  var.  of  foul. 
Fu'lah-Zan'deh  (f<5o'lii-zan'- 
d5),  a.  Ethnol.  Relating  to  or 
designating  the  series  of  popu¬ 
lations  due  to  the  intermingling 
of  the  Ethiopians,  or  Ilamites, 
and  the  Sudanese  Negroes. 

Ful 'be  (fdbl'bC).  Var. of  Fulaii. 
fulch  (fOlsh).  Var.  of  fulk. 
Dial.  Eng. 

ful'ci-ble.  a.  [Tj.  fulcire  to  prop.] 
That  may  be  propped  up.  Obs. 
ful'ci-ment,  n.  [L.fulcimentvm, 
fr.  fulcire  to  prop.]  A  prop.  Obs. 
II  ful'era,  n..  L.  pi.  of  fulcrum. 
ful 'oral  (fOl'krrtl),  a.  Of  or  pert, 
to  a  fulcrum  or  fulcra, 
ful'erum-age,  n.  Action  of  a 
fulcrum. 

fuld.  Fulled.  Ref.  Sp. 


fule.  «f*  1  OUL.  [fool. | 

fule  (fool  ;  fill).  Scot.  var.  of  | 
fule.  Obs.  or  dial.  Eng.  of  fowl. 
fulen.  +  file,  i\  [fare.] 

ful'fer.  Dial.  var.  of  field-1 
ful-fild'.  Fulfilled.  Ref.  Sp. 
ful-fill'er,  n.  One  thnt  fulfills, 
ful'gence  (ffil'j/’ns),  ful'gen-cy 
-jen-sY),  n.  Splendor  ;  resplen- 
ence.  Obs.  [splendence.  R.l 
ful-gid'i-ty  (ffil-jYd'Y-tY),  71. Re- 1 
Ful'go-ra  (fQl'gC-ra),  n.  [NL., 
fr.  L.  Fulgora ,  a  goddess  who 
presided  over  lightning.]  Zool. 
The  genus  consisting  01  tne  typi¬ 
cal  lantern  flies. 

Ful-gor'i-dae  (fnl-g8r'Y-de),  n. 
nl.  [NL.J  Zool.  A  family  of 
nomopterous  insects.  It  is  vari¬ 
ously  limited,  but  includes  the 
lantern  flies,  which  form  a  sub¬ 
family.  FuTgo-ri'nae  O'fiFgC-rT'- 
ne),  and  usually  many  other 
forms,  some  resembling  moths. 
Ful'gur  (ffil'gur),  n.  [NL.,  fr. 
L.  fulgur  lightning.)  Zool.  A 
genus  of  large  rachigiossate  gas¬ 
tropods  of  tne  family  Turbinel- 
lida?.  It  includes  the  common 
winkles  of  the  Atlantic  coast, 
ful'gu-ral  (-Lrfl-rtfl),  a.  [L .ful- 
guralis.]  Pertaining  to  light, 
nine.  Rare.  [rant,  j 

ful'gu  rant-^y,  adv.  of  fulgu-| 


ale,  senate,  c&re,  &m,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofa ;  eve,  $vent,  €nd,  recent,  maker;  ice,  Ill;  old,  obey,  orb,  5dd,  sSft,  connect ;  use,  unite,  urn,  up,  circus,  menu  ; 

U  Foreign  Word.  Obsolete  Variant  of.  -f-  combined  with.  =  equals. 


FULGUROUS 


875 


FULMINATE 


produced  by  the  passage  of  lightning  through  loose  saud, 
or  even  through  compact  rock. 

2.  A  kind  of  dynamite  in  which  magnesium  chloride  forms 
the  absorbent. 

ful'gu  rous  (ffil'gu-rws),  a.  [L.  f ulgur  lightning.]  Emit¬ 
ting  lightning  ;  flashing  ;  fulgurant.  Lowell. 

lu  Ug  l-nos'i-ty  (fu-lTj'T-n5s'T-tT),  n. ;  pi.  -ties  (-tTz). 
[Cf.  F.  fuliyinosite .]  Condition  or  quality  of  being  fuligi¬ 
nous  ;  sootiness  ;  matter  deposited  by  smoke, 
lu-lig'i -nous  (fu-lij'T-nus),  a.  [L.  fuliginoms,  from  fuligo 
soot:  cf.  F .  fuligineux.']  1.  Pertaining  to  or  resembling 
soot  or  smoke  ;  sooty;  dark;  dusky. 

Like  comet  lire  glaring  fuliginous  through  murkiest  confu- 
£.lon^i  .  _  _  .  .  Carlyle. 

2.  Physiol.  Designating,  or  pert,  to,  certain  vapors  for¬ 
merly  supposed  to  be  produced  by  organic  processes.  Obs. 
—  fu  lig'i-nous  ly,  adv.  —  fu  Ug'l  nous  ness,  n. 

Fu  lig  U-ll'naB  (fu-llg'fi-li'ue),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  fr.  L.  fuligo 
soot ;— from  the  color  of  the  bird.]  Zo'ol.  A  subfamily 
consisting  of  the  sea  ducks,  distinguished  by  the  lobate 
hind  toe  and  short  tarsi,  which  are  scutellate  in  front. 
They  are  largely  maritime,  and  dive  to  procure  their  food, 
which  consists  largely  of  mollusks.  With  notable  excep¬ 
tions,  as  the  canvasback,  their  flesh  is  poor  eating.  The 
group  includes  the  scaup  ducks,  pochards,  scoters,  eiders, 
etc.  Fu  lig'U-la  (fu-llg'u-la),  containing  the  scaup  ducks, 
is  the  typical  genus.  —  fu  lig'u  line  (-lln  ;  -ltn  ;  183),  a. 
full  (fdol),  v.  t.  ;  fulled  (toold)  ;  full'ing.  [ME.  fullen , 
OF.  fuler,  fouler ,  F.  fouler ,  LL.  fullare ,  f r.  L.  fullo  fuller, 
cloth  fuller.  Cf.  defile  to  foul,  foil  to  frustrate,  3d 
fuller,  n.]  1.  To  thicken  by  moistening,  heating,  and 

pressing,  as  cloth  ;  to  mill ;  to  make  compact ;  to  scour, 
cleanse,  and  thicken  in  a  mill. 

2.  To  beat  down;  to  trample  ;  destroy.  Obs. 
full,  v.  i.  To  become  fulled,  or  thickened,  as  cloth, 
full,  a.  ;  full'er  (-er) ;  full'est.  [ME.  &  AS.  ful;  akin 
to  OS  .ful,  D.  vol,  OHG.  fol,  G.  voll,  Icel.  fullr ,  Sw  .full, 
Dan .  fuld,  Goth,  fulls ,  L .  plenus,  Gr.  gpr)^,  Skr.  put'na 
full,  pra  to  fill,  also  to  Gr.  7roAv?  much,  E .  poly-,  pref., 
G.  viel,  AS.  fela.  Cf.  complete,  fill,  plenary,  plenty.] 

1.  Filled  ;  having  within  its  limits  all  that  it  can  contain  ; 
as,  a  full  hamper ;  a  cup  full  to  the  brim  ;  a  teaspoon 
heaping  full ;  a  bin  full  of  corn  ;  having  its  normal  or  in¬ 
tended  capacity  supplied  or  its  accommodations  taken  ;  en¬ 
tirely  occupied  ;  as,  a  full  car  ;  a  full  hotel. 

2.  Hence  :  a  Of  an  office,  occupied  by  an  incumbent ;  not 
vacant  or  so  that  an  incumbent  can  be  appointed. 

Upon  institution  the  church  is  full  against  everybody  except 
the  crown.  Encyc.  lint. 

b  Filled  with  emotion. 

The  heart  is  so  full  that  a  drop  overfills  it.  Lowell. 
C  Big  with  young  ;  pregnant. 

3.  With  reference  to  appetite:  a  Satisfied  with  food  or 
drink  ;  replete  ;  as,  a  full  stomach  ;  to  eat  until  one  is 
full ;  also,  serving  to  satisfy  ;  as,  a  full  meal,  b  Intoxi¬ 
cated.  Vulgar,  c  Sated  ;  surfeited. 

I  am  full  of  the  burnt  offerings  of  rams.  Is.  i.  11. 

4.  Having  the  attention,  thoughts,  etc.,  absorbed  in  any 
matter,  and  the  feelings  more  or  less  excited  by  it  ;  as,  to 
be  full  of  some  project. 

Every  one  is  full  of  the  miracles  done  by  cold  baths.  Locke. 

5.  Serving  to  fill  ;  occupying  completely  the  (understood) 
space,  place,  accommodation,  or  capacity  ;  as,  a  full  audi¬ 
ence  ;  a  full  burden  ;  a  full  cargo. 

6.  Complete  ;  entire  ;  specif.  :  a  Having  a  complete 
quota,  quantity,  or  period  ;  as,  a  full  jury ;  a  full  year  ; 
full  weight  or  measure  ;  full  band  ;  full  orchestra,  b  Hav¬ 
ing  reached  the  height  of  its  development ;  as,  the  full 
moon  ;  the  full  tide  ;  the  full  summer  ;  to  get  one’s 
full  growth,  c  Not  wanting  in  any  part  or  essential  qual¬ 
ity  ;  perfect ;  adequate  ;  as,  a  full  narrative  ;  of  full  age  ; 
a  full  stop  ;  in  full  view  ;  in  full  health  ;  full  member¬ 
ship  ;  full  damages  were  awarded  ;  full  satisfaction. 

7.  Having  a  rounded,  swelling,  or  plump  form  ;  as,  a  full 
face  or  figure. 

8  Mech.  Projecting  or  standing  out,  as  a  spot  in  a  piece 
of  work,  so  that  it  requires  more  tooling. 

9.  Having,  displaying,  or  attaining  the  height  of  its  char¬ 
acteristic  quality,  force,  volume,  or  the  like ;  as,  at  full 
speed  ;  with  full  strength  ;  in  full  retreat;  a  full  pulse. 

10.  Hence  :  a  Of  sounds,  having  volume  or  depth  ;  as,  a 
full  voice ;  full  tones,  b  Of  colors,  pure.  See  pure. 
C  Of  wines,  etc.,  having  good  body  ;  —  opposed  to  thin. 

11.  Having  an  abundant  supply  or  a  plentiful  number  ; 
as,  a  room  full  of  people  ;  a  cloth  full  of  wrinkles  ;  a  pic¬ 
ture  full  of  sentiment ;  also,  furnishing  or  furnished  with 
an  abundance  ;  plenteous ;  copious  ;  ample  ;  as,  full  notes  ; 
a/tt/Zpurse  ;  a  full  estate. 

12.  Haying  the  mind  filled  with  ideas  ;  stocked  with 
knowledge  ;  stored  with  information. 

Reading  maketh  a  full  man.  Bacon. 

13.  Having  sufficient  or  considerable  wealth.  Obs. 

I  have  all  and  abound  ;  I  am  full.  Phil.  iv.  18. 

14.  Having  so  much  material  that  it  hangs  in  folds  or 
gathers  ;  ns,  full  sleeves  ;  a  dress  made/u//. 

15.  Filled  or  distended  by  wind  ;  as,  full  sails. 

Syn .  —  Full,  replete,  plenary.  Replete  ( with ).  the  more 
bookish  term,  as  compared  with  full  (of),  heightens  the 
implication  of  abundant  supply,  or  of  being  fraught  with 
something  ;  as,  “  Should  a  man  full  of  talk  be  justified  ?  ” 
( Job  xi.  2) ;  “  He  is  quick,  unaffected,  replete  with  anec¬ 
dote  ”  ( Hazlitt ) ;  “  The  letter  was  .  .  .  full  of  charge  of 
dear  import”  (Shah.);  “An  anxious  captain,  who  has 
suddenly  got  news,  replete  with  importance  for  him  ”  (II. 
James).  Plenary  comes  into  comparison  with  full  in  the 
sense  (whose  force  it  heightens)  of  complete,  unqualified  ; 
as,  “Gone  into  darkness,  that  full  light  of  friendship!” 
(Tennyson) ;  “A  still  living  humanity  .  .  .  waits  for  him 


in  the  distance  .  .  .  to  explain,  by  its  own  plenary  beauty 
and  power,  why  wine  and  roses  and  the  languorous  sum¬ 
mer  afternoons  were  so  delightful”  (  W.  Pater) ;  "lull  per¬ 
mission  ”  ( Shelley) ;  “ plenary  obedience”  (Fielding) ; 
plenary  inspiration.  See  plentiful. 

fuff  age.  See  age, n., 4.—  f.and  by,  Naut., sailing  close-hauled, 
with  all  sails  full,  and  lying  as  near  the  wind  as  possible. 

—  f.  back.  Football.  See  2d  back,  6  d.  —  f.  binding,  the  bind¬ 
ing  of  a  book  when  made  wholly  of  leather,as  distinguished 
from  half  binding. — f.  blood,  a  Unmixed  descent;  as,  a 
negro  of  full  blood,  b  Relationship  through  both  parents ; 
as.  brothers  of  the  full  blood ,  or  full  brothers.  —  f.  bottom, 
a  full-bottomed  wig.  —  f.  brother  or  sister,  a  brother  or  sis¬ 
ter  having  the  same  father  and  mother ; —  distinguished 
from  a  half  brother  or  sister.  —  f.  butt,  headfirst  with  full 
force.  Colloq.  “  The  corporal .  .  .  ran  full  butt  at  the  lieu¬ 
tenant.”  Marryat.  —  t.  chisel,  full  speed  or  drive.  Colloq. , 
F.  S.  —  f.  cousin.  See  cousin,  2.  —  f .  cream  cheese,  cheese  made 
from  whole,  or  unskimmed,  milk.  —  f.  cry,  Hunting,  eager 
chase  ;  —  said  of  hounds  that  have  caught  the  scent,  and 
give  tongue  together.— f.  dress,  the  style  of  dress  prescribed 
by  fashion  or  governmental  regulation  for  occasions  of 
ceremony  ;  esp.,  for  civilians,  the  customary  dress  for 
evening  ceremonies.  Cf.  dress,  n.t  2.  —  f.  feather,  a  Best 
or  most  showy  dress.  Colloq.  b  Best  condition,  as  for 
athletics.  Colloq.—  f.  hand.  Poker.  =  full  house.  —  f.  house, 
Poker ,  a  hand  containing  three  of  a  kind  and  a  pair,  as  three 
kings  and  two  tens.  It  ranks  above  a  flush  and  below 
four  of  a  kind.  —  f.  land,  0.  Eng.  Hist.,  a  virgate  or  yardland, 
as  being  the  typical  peasant  holding.  Obs.  or  Hist.  —  f.  moon, 
a  The  moon  with  its  whole  disk  illuminated,  as  when  op¬ 
posite  to  the  sun.  b  The  time  when  the  moon  is  full.  —  f. 
nelson.  See  under  half  nelson.  —  f.  organ,  Music ,  the  organ 
when  all  or  most  of  the  stops  are  out.  —  f.  pitch  or  toss, 
Cricket ,  a  ball  bowled  directly  at  the  wicket  without  hit¬ 
ting  the  ground.  —  f.  point.  =  full  stop.  —  f.  sap.  Mil.  See 
sap.  —  f.  score,  Music ,  a  score  in  which  all  the  parts  for 
voices  and  instruments  are  given  ;  esp.,  one  in  which  each 
voice  or  instrument  is  given  a  separate  staff.  — f.  sea,  high 
water ;  flood  tide.  “  But  now  God’s  mercy  was  at  full 
sea."  Jer.  Taylor.  —  f.  sight,  Gun.,  a  sight,  or  aim,  in 
which  the  whole  of  the  front  sight  is  seen  in  the  notch  of 
the  rear  sight. —f.  speed.  Nav.  See  standard  speed.  — f. 
stock.  Finance,  stock  the  face  value  of  which  is  $100,  that 
having  a  face  value  of  $50  and  $25  being  respectively  called 
half  stock  and  quarter  stock.  — t.  stop,  Punct.,  a  period.  —  f. 
uniform,  Mil.,  full  dress. —  f.  villein  or  villain,  0.  Eng.  Hist..  \ 
a  villein  who  held  a  full  land,  or  peasant  holding.  —  in  f.  ! 
blast,  in  full  or  complete  operation ;  in  a  state  of  great  ' 
activity.  See  blast,  n .,  2.  Colloq.  —  in  f.  gear,  Mach.,  in 
gear  so  that  the  link  motion  operates  the  valve  to  the  full¬ 
est  extent,  the  effect  being  practically  the  same  as  if  the 
valve  were  worked  by  a  single  eccentric  ;  —  said  of  a  steam 
engine  with  valves  worked  by  a  link  motion,  of  the  eccen¬ 
tric  that  is  working  the  valve,  or  of  the  link  motion. 

full  (tool),  7i.  1.  Complete  measure  ;  utmost  extent ;  the 

highest  state  or  degree  ;  fullness. 

The  swan’s-down  feather. 

That  stands  upon  the  swell  at  full  of  tide.  Shak. 

2.  Poker.  A  full  house,  or  hand. 

at  full,  when  full  or  complete.  —  f.  of  the  moon,  the  time  or 
condition  of  complete  illumination  of  the  lunar  disk.  —  In 
f.,  at  length  ;  uncontracted ;  unabridged.  —  to  the  f.,  to  the 
full  extent ;  completely. 

full,  adv.  1.  Quite  ;  to  the  same  degree  ;  without  abate¬ 
ment  or  diminution;  with  the  whole  force  or  effect ;  thor¬ 
oughly  ;  completely  ;  exactly  ;  entirely  ;  —  sometimes 
only  intensive  ;  as,  full  often  ;  full  sad  ;  full  many. 

The  pawn  I  proffer  shall  be  full  as  good.  Dryden. 

Full  in  the  center  of  the  sacred  wood.  Addison. 
2.  To  the  full;  to  fullness;  to  the  utmost  extent  or  degree  ; 

—  chiefly  as  a  combining  element  with  participles  ;  as,  full- 
blown,  full-grown,  full- laden. 

full,  v.  t.  [From  FULL, «.]  1.  To  fill.  Obs. 

2.  To  complete;  perform;  fulfill.  Obs. 

3.  To  make  full,  as  a  garment  or  a  sleeve  ;  to  sew  with 
gathers,  as  trimming. 

full,  v.  i.  1.  To  be  or  become  full  ;  as,  the  moon  fulls  at 
midnight.  U.  S.  Dial.  Eng. 

2.  To  have  fullness;  to  gather  ;  pucker;  as,  the  sleeves 
full  too  much. 

full'-blood'ed  (fool'bldbd'gd  ;  -td ;  87,  151),  a.  1.  Hav¬ 
ing  a  full  supply  of  blood. 

2-  Of  pure  blood  ;  thoroughbred  ;  as,  a  full-blooded  horse, 
full'— blown',  a.  1.  Fully  expanded  ;  as,  a  f  ull-blown  rose.  1 
2.  Fully  distended  with  wind,  as  a  sail, 
full'-bot  tomed  (  bSt'wmd ;  87),  a.  1.  Full  and  large  at 
tho  bottom,  as  wigs  formerly  worn  in  Great  Britain. 

2  Naut.  Of  great  capacity  below  the  water  line,  as  a  ves¬ 
sel  having  a  small  rise  of  floor, 
full'— bowed'  (-boud' ;  87),  a.  Naut.  Having  a  bow  with 
convex  or  swelling  entrance,  esp.  an  overhanging  bow,  as  in 
the  modern  racing  sailing  yacht. 

full'-cen'tered,  -centred  (-sen'terd  ;  87),  a.  Arch.  Hav¬ 
ing  the  form  of  the  arc  of  a  circle  ;  semicircular,  as  an  arch, 
full'er  (fool'er),  n.  [From  full  to  make  full.]  Blacksmith- 
ing.  A  set  hammer  with  a  longitudinally  half- 
round  peen,  or  a  form  of  bottom  tool  with  a 
similar  working  end,  sometimes  used  in  con¬ 
junction  with  the 
first,  for  grooving  ct 
and  spreading 

iron;  also,  a  groove  Fuller, 

made  by  such  a  tool,  or  any  groove  or  fluting, 
full'er,  v.  t.  ;  -ered  (-erd) ;  er-ing.  1.  To  form  a 
groove  or  channel  in  ;  as,  to  fuller  a  bayonet. 

2  To  gauffer  (linen)  with  a  fluting  iron, 
full'er,  n.  [AS.  fullere,  fr.  L.  fullo.  See  full  to 
thicken.]  1.  One  whose  occupation  is  to  full  cloth. 

2.  The  stamp  of  a  machine  for  fulling  cloth, 
full'er-ing  (fobl'er-Tng),  p.  pr.  <fc  vb.  n.  of  fuller. 
fullering  tool,  Mech.,  one  of  several  varieties  of  calking 


tool  having  a  broader  point  than  the  ordinary  kind,  and 
damaging  the  joint  less, 
full'er’ s  earth  (fobl'erz).  A 
soft  earthy  substance,  resem¬ 
bling  clay,  but  not  plastic. 

Naturally,  it  is  an  impure  hy¬ 
drous  aluminium  silicate.  It 
is  used  in  cleansing  cloth  and 
wool  of  grease,  and  also  as  a  ‘ 
filter  to  clarify  oils.  ,,  , 

fuller’s  herb.  The  soapwort,  or  Fullering  Tool, 
bouncing  Bet,  formerly  used  to  remove  stains  from  cloth, 
full'er  y  (tool'er-T),  n.  ;  pi.  -eries  (-Tz).  The  place  or  the 
works  where  the  fulling  of  cloth  is  carried  on. 
full'-eyed'  (tobl'id'),  a.  1.  Fully  visible ;  seen  in  full.  Obs. 
2  Having  full,  or  large,  eyes, 
full'— face',  7i.  Print.  Bold-faced  type, 
full'— faced  (tobl'fast'  ;  87),  a.  1.  Having  a  full,  or  plump, 
face  ;  also,  having  the  face  turned  fully  toward  one. 

2.  Full ;  —  said  of  the  moon. 

3.  P7'inl.  Bold-faced. 

full'— fash'loned  (-fSsh'iind  ;  87),  a.  Having  the  full  shape 
and  size;  as,  full-fashioned  underwear, 
full'— fed',  a.  Fully  fed  ;  filled  out  as  by  feeding. 
fuU'-fledged'C-ASjd';  87),  a.  Fully  developed  ;  mature, 
full'-fleslied'  (-HSslit'),  a.  Rounded  out  with  flesh ;  plump, 
full'— formed'  (-fdrmd'),  a.  Full  in  form  or  shape;  plump, 
full'-fraught',  a.  Haying  full  store  or  freight.  Shak. 
full'— grown',  a.  Having  reached  the  limits  of  growth  ; 
mature.  “  Full-grown  wings.”  Lowell. 

full'— heart  ed,  a.  1.  Full  of  courage  or  confidence.  Shak. 
2.  Having  a  full  heart ;  filled  with  emotion, 
full'ing,  n.  Process  of  cleansing,  shrinking,  and  thicken¬ 
ing  cloth  by  moisture,  heat,  and  pressure, 
fulling  mill-  A  mill  for  fulling  cloth,  as  by  means  of  pes¬ 
tles  or  stampers,  which  alternately  fall  into  and  rise  from 
troughs  where  the  cloth  is  placed  with  hot  water  and 
fuller’s  earth,  or  other  cleansing  materials, 
fulling  Stock-  a  pi.  Wooden  beaters  or  mallets  for  full¬ 
ing  cloth.  Obs.  b  Leather  Manuf.  A  beater  or  mallet  for 
beating  oil  into  hides  ;  also,  pi.,  a  machine  in  which  such 
mallets  form  the  essential  feature, 
full'-length',  a.  Showing  or  embracing  the  whole  length, 
as  a  portrait  of  a  person  standing. 

full'mouth'  (fdol'mouth'),  n.  1.  One  who  talks  much.  Obs. 
2.  A  full-mouthed  animal,  as  a  sheep  or  cow. 
full'-mouthed'  (-mouthd';  ^moutlit' ;  87),  a.  1.  Having  a 
full  mouth.  Esp.,  having  a  full  complement  of  teeth  ;  — 
said  of  sheep,  cattle,  etc. 

2.  Uttered  as  with  full  power  or  sound ;  loud  ;  noisy ; 
as,  a  full-mouthed  welcome. 

full'ness,  ful'ness,  n.  State  or  quality  of  being  full  ; 
specif. :  a  Abundance ;  as,  fullness  of  wisdom  ;  to  give 
thanks  out  of  tlie/w7/ne.w  of  the  heart,  b  Completeness  ; 
perfection.  “In  thy  presence  is  fullness  of  joy.”  Ps.  xvi. 
77.  c  Satiety;  repletion,  d  Full  or  copious  volume  or 
strength  ;  as,  fullness  of  tone  in  an  organ,  e  Fleshiness  ; 
plumpness  ;  as,  fullness  of  body. 

full'— orbed'  (-orbd' ;  87),  a.  Having  the  orb  or  disk  com¬ 
plete  or  fully  illuminated  ;  like  the  full  moon, 
full'-rigged'  (-rlgd'  ;  87),  a.  1.  Naut.  Having  three  or 
more  masts,  each  with  its  full  complement  of  square  sails. 
2.  Having  all  usual  equipments ;  as,  a  full-rigged  saddle, 
ful'ly  (tooKT  ;  -IT),  adv.  [AS.  fullice.~\  In  a  full  manner 
or  degree  ;  completely  ;  entirely ;  without  lack  or  defect ; 
adequately  ;  as,  to  be  fully  persuaded  or  justified. 

Syn.  —  Completely,  entirely;  maturely;  plentifully, 
abundantly,  plenteously.  copiously,  largely,  amply,  suffi¬ 
ciently  ;  clearly,  distinctly  ;  perfectly, 
fully  committed.  Law,  committed  to  prison  for  trial,  in  dis¬ 
tinction  from  being  detained  for  examination 
ful'mar  (fdol'mar),  7 1. 

[Prob.  fr.  Icel.  full 
foul  -{-  mar  sea  mew. 

See  foul;  mew  a  gull.] 

An  Arctic  sea  bird 
( Fulmarus  glacialis )  of  the 
petrel  family,  resembling  the 
herring  gull  in  size  and  color, 
very  abundant  on  the  north¬ 
ern  North  Atlantic.  It  breeds 
on  cliffs  and  feeds  on  fish, 
floating  offal,  etc.,  being  es¬ 
pecially  fond  of  whale  blub¬ 
ber.  Its  eggs,  oil.  and  feathers  are  of  value,  and  the  flesh 
of  young  birds,  though  strong-scented,  is  used  as  f  >d. 
Related  varieties  and  species  (to  which  the  name  is  also 
extended)  replace  it  in  the  North  Pacific  and  Antarctic 
oceans.  See  also  giant  fulmar. 
ful'ml-nant  (ful'mT-ndnt),  a.  [L.  fulminans,  p.  pr.  of  ful- 
minare  to  lighten  :  cf.  F  .fulminant."]  1.  Fulminating. 

2.  Med.  Coming  on  suddenly  with  great  severity  ;  ful¬ 
minating  ;  foudroyant;  as,  a  fulminant  disease, 
ful'mi-nate  (-nat),  v.  i.  ;  ful'mi-nat'ed  (-nat'gd) ;  ful'jm 
nat'ing  (-nat'Tng).  [L.  fulminatus,  p.  p.  of  fvhninare  to 
lighten,  strike  with  lightning,  fr.  fulmen  thunderbolt,  fr. 
fulgere  to  shine.  See  fulgent  ;  cf.  fulmine.]  1.  To 
thunder  and  lighten.  Bare. 

2.  To  make  a  loud,  sudden  noise  ;  to  detonate  ;  to  explode 
with  a  violent  report. 

3.  To  issue  or  send  forth  decrees  or  censures  with  the 
assumption  of  authority  ;  to  thunder  forth  menaces. 

ful'mi-nate,  v.  t.  1.  To  strike  with  lightning.  Obs. 

2.  To  cause  to  explode. 

3.  To  utter  or  send  out  with  denunciations  or  censures  ; 
—  said  esp.  of  ecclesiastical  censures,  etc. 

They  fulminated  the  most  hostile  of  all  decrees.  De  Quvicey. 
ful'mi-nate,  n.  [Cf.  F.  f  ulminate.  See  fulminic.]  1.  Chem. 


Fulmar  (Fulmarus  glacial  >  s  ). 


ful'ham  (tobl'Gm),  n.  Alsoful'- 
lam.  ful'lom.  [Supposed  to  have 
been  chiefly  made  at  Fulham, 
in  Middlesex,  Eng.l  A  loaded 
die,  —  called  high  when  planned 
to  cast  high  numbers,  low  for 
low  numbers.  Slang. 
ful 'head'',  n.  Fullness.  Obs. 
Fu'U-ca(fn'lY-krt),  n.  [L.,  coot.] 
Zool.  The  genus  of  ralline  birds 
consisting  of  the  true  coots.  It 
forms  a  subfamily.  Fu7li-ci'n® 
(-sl'ne).  —  fu'li-cihe  (-sin;  -sYn; 
183),  a. 

fullen.  +  follow'. 
fu-lig'i-nated  <  fn-lYj'Y-natT-d), 
a.  ^oot-colored;  fuliginous.  Obs. 
fu-lig'i-nose  (-n5«),  a.  [See  fu¬ 


liginous.]  Fuliginous.  Rare. 
I!  fu-li'go  (ffl-11'gS),  7i.  [L.] 

Soot.  [var.  of  foumart. I 

fu'li-mart.  Obs.  or  dial.  Eng.  | 
fulk  (folk;  fdblk),  n.  An  unfair 
push  or  shove  in  shooting  mar¬ 
bles  with  the  thumb, 
fulk'er,  n.  [Peril,  connected 
with  fogger.]  Pawnbroker.  Obs. 
full.  +  kill,  fool.  [foul.  I 
full  (fdt>l).  Dial.  Eng.  var.  of  | 
full.  v.  t.  [AS.fidlian, fnlwian, 
orig.,  to  consecrate  fully.]  To 
baptize.  Obs. 

full'-a/corned,  a.  Fed  with 
acorns  until  full.  Obs. 
full 'age  (fdbl'ftj),  n.  [Cf.  OF. 
foulage .]  1.  What  is  paid  for 


fulling  or  cleansing  cloth.  Obs. 
2.  Street  refuse.  Obs. 
ful'lam.  +  FULHAM, 
full'-bagged  .  </.  Wealthy.  Obs. 
fuU/-blood'ed-ne8S.  //.See  -ness. 
full'-bloomod',  a.  Like  a  full¬ 
blown  blossom.  “  Full-bloomed 
lips.”  Crashaw. 

full'-bound/,  a.  Having  full, 
or  all  leather,  binding. as  a  book, 
full '-brimmed, //.  Filled  to  the 
brim.  [perfect.  (Ms.  I 

fulPcome',  v.  t.  To  complete  :  | 
fulPdo',  v.  t.  To  achieve  ;  fin¬ 
ish.  Obs. 
fulle.  FULL, 
fullen.  fill,  r. 
full  end',  v.  t.  [AS .  fullend tan.'] 


To  achieve;  fulfill;  finish.  Obs. 
Fuller  board.  A  board  made  of 
a  kind  of  vulcanized  fiber, 
fuller’s  card.  The  wild  teasel, 
fuller’s  grass.  =  fuller’s 

HERB. 

fuller’s  teasel.  See  teasel. 
fuller’s  thistle.  The  teasel, 
full  frame.  =  braced  frame. 
full  framing.  =  braced  fram¬ 
ing. 

fullfreme,  r.  t.  [AS.  fvllfrem- 
»///»//.]  To  achieve:  perfect.  Obs. 
full '-hot7,  a.  Very  fiery.  Shak. 
full'ing,  n.  [See  full  to  bap¬ 
tize.]  Baptism.  Obs. 
full  ing,  />.  //r.  Sf  vb.  n.  of  full. 
full'ish. //.  See -ish. 


full'-mouth'ed-ly  ( fObLinoutfe'- 
5d-lY),  adr.  of  full-mouthed. 
ful'lom.  Var.  of  fulham. 
Ful-lo'ni-an  (ffi-H5'nY-Gn),  a. 
[L.  fullo  a  fuller  (of  cloth)  ;  — 
because  it  is  a  source  of  fuller’s 
earth.]  Geol.  Designating  a  sub¬ 
division  of  the  Lower  Ocuite,  in 
the  English  Jurassic.  See  geol¬ 
ogy,  Chart.  —  Ful-lo'ni-an,  v. 
ful'lought,  n.  [AS .fulluht,ful- 
■wiht.’J  Baptism.  Obs. 
full '-sailed'  (-said';  87),  a.  Hav¬ 
ing  all  anils  set ;  hence,  unre¬ 
served  ;  unchecked, 
full  '-summed  (-stund'  ;  87),  a. 
1.  Falconry.  Having  the  full 
plumage. 


2.  Having  the  full  amount, 
full '-tide7,  a.  Having  full  tide  ; 
hence,  plentiful, 
full'y.  a.  Full  :  perfect.  Obs. 
ful'mar,  ful'mart.  Obs.  or  dial. 
Eng.  var.  of  foumart. 
Ful'ma-ru8  (fdbl'md-riZs),  n. 
[NL.]  Zonl.  The  genus  con¬ 
sisting  of  the  typical  fulmars. 

II  ful'men  (ftil'm(n),n. ;  ///.  ful- 
mina  (-mY-na).  [L.]  Lightning; 
thunderbolt,  the  attribute  of 
Jupiter,  ful'men  bru'tum.[L.] 
See  brutum  fulmen. 
ful'mi-nan-cy  (ffil'mY-nrtn-sY), 
n.  Fulminant  character.  Rare. 
ful'mi-nant,  n.  A  thunderbolt; 
an  explosive.  Rare. 


food,  foot ;  out,  oil ;  chair  ;  go  ;  siug,  iqk  ;  ^feen,  thin ;  nature,  verchjre  (250) ;  K  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144) ;  boN  ;  yet ;  zh  =  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Guide. 
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FUNCTIONATION 


A  6alt  of  fulmiiiic  acid  ;  as,  fulminate  of  gold  (< aurum  ful - 
minans) ;  fulminate  of  mercury.  See  under  fulminic. 

2.  A  fulminating  powder. 

fulminate  of  mercury,  Chem.,  Hg(0NC)2*jHj0,  a  white  crys¬ 
talline  compound  formed  by  heating  a  mixture  of  alcohol, 
nitric  acid,  and  mercuric  nitrate,  and  in  other  ways.  It 
explodes  violently  on  percussion,  and  is  used  in  percussion 
caps,  etc.  —  f.  of  silver,  a  crystalline  salt,  AgONC,  similar 
to  the  mercury  salt,  but  more  violently  explosive, 
ful'ml  nat'ing  (fQl'mT-nat'Tng),  p.  a.  1.  Thundering ; 
exploding  with  a  vivid  flash. 

2.  Hurling  denunciations,  menaces,  or  censures. 

3.  Med.  Fulminant;  as,  fulminating  appendicitis, 
fulminating  mercury,  fulminate  of  mercury.  —  f.  oil,  nitro¬ 
glycerin.  —  f.  pane,  Elec .,  a  simple  form  of  condenser  con¬ 
sisting  of  a  ^lass  plate  each  side  of  which  is  partially 
coated  with  tin  foil.  —  f.  powder,  Chem .,  any  violently  ex¬ 
plosive  powder,  but  especially  one  of  the  fulminates,  as 
mercuric  fulminate.  —  f.  silver.  Chem.  a  A  black,  crys¬ 
talline  explosive  substance  formed  by  evaporation  of  an 
ammoniacal  solution  of  silver  oxide,  b  Fulminate  of  silver. 

luFml  na'tion  (-na'shun),  n.  [L.  fulminatio  a  darting  of 
lightning:  cf.  F .  fulmination.]  1.  Act  of  fulminating. 

2.  That  which  is  fulminated,  or  thundered  forth  ;  vehe¬ 
ment  menace  or  censure. 

The  fulminations  from  the  Vatican.  Ayliffe. 

ful'mi-na'tor  (ful'mT-na'ter),  7i.  [L.]  One  who  fulminates  ; 

—  used  esp.  as  an  epithet  of  Jupiter  (which  see), 
ful'mi-na-to-ry  (ful'ml-na-to-rT),  a.  [Cf.  F.  fulminatoire.] 

Thundering  ;  striking  terror.  Carlyle. 

ful'mlne  (-mTn),  v.  i.  A*  t.  ;  ful'mined  (-mind) ;  ful'min- 
ing.  [F.  fulminer,  or  L.  ful  min are.  See  fulminate,  r.] 
To  fulminate.  44  Fulmined  out  her  scorn.”  Tennyson. 
ful-min'lc  (fQl-mTn'Tk),  a.  [L.  fulmen  lightning :  cf.  F. 
fulminique.  ]  Chem.  Pert,  to  or  designating  a  strong,  poison¬ 
ous  acid,  C:NOH,  isomeric  with  cyanic  acid.  It  is  known 
only  slightly  in  the  free  state,  but  forms  some  well-known 
highly  explosive  salts,  as  fulminate  of  mercury,  etc.  Called 
also  carbyloxime  (as  being  the  oxime  of  carbon  monoxide), 
ful'ml-nous  (f&l'mi-n&s),  a.  [L.  fulmen  thunderbolt.] 
Of,  pertaining  to,  or  resembling,  thunder  and  lightning. 
fuPmi-nu'rate  (-nii'rat),  n.  \_fulminumc -f-  -ate.~\  Chem. 
A  salt  of  fulminuric  acid. 

furmi-nu'rlc  (-rik),  a.  [ fulminic  -j-  cyammc.]  Chem. 
Pertaining  to  or  designating  a  white,  crystalline,  explosive 
acid,  H3C3N3O3,  forming  well-known  salts,  and  obtained 
from  the  fulminates.  It  is  isomeric  with  cyanuric  acid, 
ful'some  (fttl's&m),  a.  [full,  a.  -{-  1st  -tome.'}  1.  Full ; 
copious ;  abundant.  Obs. 

2.  Plump;  fat;  hence,  overfed ;  overgrown.  Obs. 

His  .  .  .  corpse  grew  fulsome,  fair,  and  fresh.  Golding. 

3.  Offensive  to  sense  or  appetite  ;  coarse  ;  gross ;  foul ; 
nauseating ;  sickening.  Obs. 

4.  Offensive  to  moral  or  aesthetic  sensibility  or  to  the 
sense  of  propriety ;  repulsive  ;  disgusting  ;  esp.,  in  modern 
use,  offensive  from  excess  of  display  or  insincerity  or  base¬ 
ness  of  motive  ;  as ,  fulsome  praise  ;  fulsome  cant. 

6  Lustful;  wanton;  obscene.  Obs.  44  Fulsome  ewes.”  Shak. 
Syn.  —  See  suave. 

—  ful'some  ly,  adv.  —  ful'some  ness,  n. 
ful-ves'cent  ( ful-v8s'8nt),  a.  [L.  f alius  tawny-}-  -escent.} 

Somewhat  fulvous. 

ful'vous  (ful'vws),  a.  [L.  fulvus.}  Tawny ;  dull  yellow, 
with  a  mixture  of  gray  and  brown, 
fu-ma'cious  (fu-ma'slms),  a.  [See  fume.]  Smoky;  hence, 
fond  of  smoking  ;  addicted  to  smoking  tobacco.  Rare. 
fu-made'  (fu-mad'),  fu-ma'do  (ffi-ma'do),  n.  ;  pi.  fumade9 
(-madz'),  fumados  (-doz).  [Sp.  fumado  smoked,  p.  p.  of 
fumar  to  smoke,  fr.  L.  fumare.  See  fume,  v.  t.]  A  salted 
and  smoked  fish,  as  the  pilchard. 

fu'mage  (fu'maj),  n.  [L.  fumus  smoke  :  cf.  OF.  fumage , 
LL.  fumagium .]  Hearth  money.  Obs.  or  Hist. 
fu'ma-glne  (fu'md-jTn),  n.  [F.,  fr.  NL.  fumago,  fr.  L. 
fumus  smoke.]  A  dark-colored  sooty  mold  found  chiefly 
on  greenhouse  plants.  It  is  caused  by  a  parasitic  fungus 
(Fumago)  of  which  only  the  ascospore  stage  is  known, 
fu'mant  (fu'mdnt),  a.  [F.,  p.  pr.  of  fumer  to  smoke.] 
Her.  Depicted  as  sending  out  smoke  or  vapor, 
fu'ma  rate  (-ma-rat),  n.  A  salt  or  ester  of  fumaric  acid. 
Fu-ma'ri-a  (fu-ma'rT-d),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  L.  fumus  smoke.] 
Bot.  A  genus  of  erect,  or  sometimes  climbing,  papavera¬ 
ceous  herbs,  natives  chiefly  of  the  Mediterranean  region. 
They  have  small  irregular  flowers,  one  petal  being  spurred; 
the  fruit  is  an  indehiscent  1-seeded  capsule.  F.  officinalis 
is  the  common  fumitory. 

fu-mar'lc  (fu-m5r'Tk),  a.  [L.  fumus  smoke,  fume.]  Chem. 
Pertaining  to  or  designating  a  white,  crystalline  acid, 
C2H2(C02H)2,  occurring  in  fumitory  (Fumaria  officinalis ), 
and  many  other  plants,  and  also  produced  artificially.  It 
is  isomeric  with  maleic  acid.  See  alloisomerism. 
fu'ma  roid  (fu'md-roid),  a.  Org.  Chem.  Resembling  fu¬ 
maric  acid.  See  alloisomerism. 

fu'ma-role  (-rol),  n.  [It.  fumaruola,  fr.  fumo  smoke,  L. 
fumus:  cf.  F.  fumerolle,  fumarolle.}  A  hole  or  spot,  in 
a  volcanic  or  other  region,  from  which  fumes  issue.  — 
fu'ma  rol'lc  (-r51'Tk),  a. 

fu'ma-to'ri-um  (-to'rT-iim ;  201),  n.  ;  L.pl.  -ria  (-d).  [NL., 
fr.  L.  fumare,  fumatum ,  to  smoke.]  An  air-tight  compart¬ 
ment  in  which  vapor  may  be  generated  to  destroy  germs  or 
insects ;  esp.,  the  apparatus  used  to  destroy  San  Jos6  scale 
on  nursery  stock,  with  hydrocyanic  acid  vapor, 
fu'ma  to-ry  (fu'md-to-rl),  a.  [See  fumatorium.]  Pert,  to, 
or  concerned  with,  smoking.— n.;  pi.  -ries  (-rlz).  A  place 
for  subjecting  things  to  the  action  of  smoke  or  vapor. 


fum'ble  (fttm'b’l),  v.  i. ;  fum'bled  (-b’ld) ;  fum'bling 
(-bltng).  [Akin  to  D.  fom melen  to  crumple,  fumble,  Sw. 
fumla  to  fumble,  and  prob.  to  Sw.  famla  to  grope,  Dan. 
fainle  to  grope,  fumble,  Icel.  fdlma ,  AS.  folm  palm  of  the 
hand.  See  feel  ;  cf.  famble,  palm.]  1.  To  feel  or  grope 
about  clumsily  or  perplexedly  ;  to  make  awkward  attempts 
to  door  find  something  ;  as,  to  fumble  in  one’s  pockets. 

Mv  understanding  flutters  and  iny  memory  fumbles. 

Chesterfield . 

Alas  !  how  he  fumbles  about  the  domains.  Wordsworth. 

2.  To  speak  incoherently  ;  to  mumble, 
fum'ble,  v.  t.  1.  To  handle  or  manage  awkwardly  or 
gropingly  ;  specif.,  in  ball  games,  to  fail  to  hold  or  handle 
(the  ball)  properly. 

2.  To  crowd  or  tumble  together ;  to  huddle. 

3.  To  utter  brokenly  or  confusedly  ;  as,  to  fumble  excuses, 
fum'ble,  7i.  Act  of  fumbling  ;  esp.,  an  awkward  or  clumsy 

use  of  the  hands  in  attempting  to  do  something  ;  a  bungle, 
fum'bling  (fum'bling),  p.  a.  Groping  awkwardly  or  con¬ 
fusedly  ;  clumsy  ;  as,  fumbling  efforts  ;  fumbling  speech, 
fume  (fum),  n.  [L  .fumus;  akin  to  Skr.  dhuma  smoke, 
Gr.  Ovpos  spirit,  mind,  courage  :  cf.  OF.  fum.  Cf.  femer- 
ell.]  1.  Smoke.  Obs.  or  Archaic. 

2  Aromatic  smoke,  as  that  of  incense  or  tobacco  ;  hence, 
Obs.,  incense. 

3.  A  smoky  or  vaporous  exhalation,  usually  odorous;  esp., 
an  offensive  or  noxious,  stifling,  or  irritant  exhalation,  as 
that  arising  in  the  body  after  drinking  liquor ;  reek. 

The  fumes  of  new-shorn  hay.  T.  Warton. 

4.  Metal.  Solid  material  deposited  by  condensation  of  fumes; 
as,  lead  fume  (a  grayish  powder  chiefly  lead  sulphate). 

6-  Anything  vaporlike,  unsubstantial,  or  airy  ;  idle  con¬ 
ceit ;  vain  imagination.  4 ‘  Fumes  and  fancies.”  Bacon. 
6.  The  incense  of  praise  ;  inordinate  flattery. 

To  smother  him  with  fumes  and  eulogies.  Burton. 

7-  An  emotional  outburst ;  esp.,  a  fit  of  anger  or  vexation; 
as,  to  be  in  a  fume. 

fume,  V.  i.  ;  fumed  (fumd) ;  fum'ing  (fum'ing).  [Cf.  F. 
fumer ,  L.  fumare,  to  smoke.  See  fume,  7?.]  1.  To  smoke  ; 
to  throw  off  fumes,  as  in  combustion  or  chemical  action  ; 
to  rise  up,  as  vapor. 

Whose  constant  cups  lay  fuming  to  his  brain.  Roscommon. 

2.  To  pass  or  move  in  fumes  or  vapors. 

Their  parts  are  kept  from  fuming  away  by  their  fixity.  Cheyne. 

3.  To  be  stupefied  or  misty,  as  from  liquor  or  excitement. 

Keep  his  brain  fuming.  Shak. 

4.  To  be  in  a  rage  ;  to  be  hot  with  anger. 

He  fret6,  he  fumes ,  he  stares,  he  stamps  the  ground.  Dryden. 
fume,  v.  t.  1.  To  expose  to  fumes  ;  to  treat  with  vapors, 
smoke,  etc. ;  as,  to  bleach  straw  by  fuming  it  with  sulphur. 

2.  To  fill  with  fumes,  vapors,  odors,  etc.,  as  a  room  ;  to 
burn  incense  in  or  to  ;  hence,  to  perfume,  as  with  incense. 

She  fumed  the  temple  with  an  odorous  flame.  Dryden. 

3.  To  praise  inordinately  ;  to  flatter. 

They  demideify  and. fume  him  so.  Cowper. 

4.  To  throw  off  in  vapor,  or  as  in  the  form  of  vapor. 

The  heat  will  fume  away  most  of  the  scent.  Mortimer. 

5.  To  cause  to  emit  fumes  ;  as,  to  fume  incense.  Rare. 
fumed  oak,  Cabinetwork,  oak  given  a  weathered  appearance 
by  exposure  in  an  air-tight  compartment  to  fumes  of  am¬ 
monia  from  uncorked  cans,  being  first  given  a  coat  of  filler. 

II  fu'm6'  (fu'ma'),  a.  [F.,  p.  p.  of  fumer  to  smoke.] 
Fumed  ;  having  a  smoky  color  or  tint,  as  glass  or  quartz, 
fum'er  (fum'er),  71.  1.  A  perfumer.  Obs. 

2  One  that  fumes. 

||  fumet'  (fii'mS').  [F.l  A  high-flavored  substance,  such 
as  extract  of  game,  for  flavoring  dishes  of  food  ;  also,  less 
properly,  a  ragout  of  partridge  and  rabbit  braised  in  wine, 
fu'met  (fu'ingt)  )  n.  [F.  fumet  odor,  fume  of  wine  or 
fu-mette' (fu-mSt')  f  meat,  fr.  L.  fumus  smoke.  See 
fume,  71.]  The  odor  of  game  or  other  meat  that  has  been 
kept  long,  or  of  meat  in  cooking, 
fu'mi-gafe  (fu'mi-gat),  v.  t.  ;  fu'mi-gat'ed  (-gat'Sd) ;  fu'- 
mi-gat'ing  (-gat'Tng).  [L.  fumigatus,  p.  p.  of  fumigare 
to  fumigate,  ft.  fumus  smoke.  See  fume,  ?l]  1.  <To  apply 

smoke  or  vapor  to,  esp.  as  a  means  of  disinfecting. 

2.  To  perfume  ;  fume. 

fu'mi-ga'tion  (-ga'slu/n),  n.  [Cf.  F.  fumigation.']  1.  Act 
of  making  or  using  fumes  or  perfume,  as  in  incantation. 

2.  Act  of  fumigating,  as  for  disinfection. 

3.  Vapor  raised  in  the  process  of  fumigating  ;  also,  a  prep¬ 
aration  used  for  fumigating  purposes. 

fu'ml-gator  (fu'mT-ga'ter),  n.  One  that  fumigates;  an 
apparatus  for  fumigating. 

fu'mi-ga-to-ry  (-gd-to-rT),  a.  [Cf.  F.fumigatoire.}  Hav¬ 
ing  the  quality  of  purifying  by  smoke.  Rare. 
fum'ing  (fum'ing),  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  of  fume. 
fuming  box,  Photog.,  a  box  or  chamber  in  which  sensitized 
paper  is  subjected  to  action  of  ammonia  fumes,  to  improve 
color  and  increase  speed  in  printing.  —  f.  liquor  of  Libavius, 
Old  Chem.,  stannic  chloride.  — f.  nitric  acid.  See  nitric 
acid.  —  f.  sulphuric  acid.  See  sulphuric  acid. 
fu'rni  to-ry  (fu'ml-to-rl),  n.  ;  pi.  -ries  (-rlz).  [ME.  fume- 
tere,  F .fumeterre,  prop.,  smoke  of  the  groimd,  fr.  It.  fumus 
smoke  -f-  terra  earth.  See  fume  ;  terrace.]  Any  species 
of  Fumaria,  esp.  F.  officinalis,  a  delicate  garden  annual 
with  racemes  of  small  purple  flowers.  It  was  formerly 
used  as  an  antiscorbutic. 

fu'mous  (fu'm?/s),  a.  [L.  fumosus,  fr.  fumus  smoke  :  cf. 
F.  fumeux.}  1.  Producing  fumes  ;  also,  full  of,  or  con¬ 
sisting  of,  fumes ;  vaporous  ;  as,  fumous  talk.  Now  Rare. 
Onions,  mustard,  and  such-like/Mmoi/s  things.  Barrough  (1625). 

2.  Passionate  ;  angry.  Obs. 

3.  Bot.  Smoke-colored  ;  fumose. 

4.  Pertaining  to  smoke.  Rare. 


frnn'y  (fum'T),  a.  Producing  fumes;  vaporous;  fumous. 

44  Drowned  in  fumy  w  ine.”  H.  Brooke. 

fun  (fun),  n.  [Prob.  fr.  ME.  fontien  to  be  foolish,  to  act 
foolishly.  Cf.  fond.]  1.  A  practical  joke  ;  a  hoax.  Obs. 
2.  Sport ;  merriment;  frolicsome  amusement ;  playful  ac¬ 
tion  or  speech.  44  Oddity,  frolic,  and/wTi.”  Goldsmith. 

Buying  tilings  for  yourself  was/tm,  but  buying  for  another 
was  ecstasy  !  II.  Garland. 

fun,  v .  t. ;  funned  (fund) ;  fun'ning.  To  hoax  ;  trick. 
Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng.  —  v.  i.  To  act  in  fun  ;  to  make  fun  ; 
joke  ;  fool ;  as,  you  must  be  funning.  Colloq. 
fu-nam'bu  late  (fu-nSm'bu-lat),  r.  i. ;  fu-nam'bu-lat'ed 
(-lat'gd);  fu-nam'bu-lat'ing  (-lat'Ing).  [See  funam- 
bulo.1  To  walk  or  to  dance  on  a  rope.  — _fu  nam  bu-la'- 
tion  (-la'slmn),  7*.  —  fu  namlm-la  tor  (-la'ter),  n. 
fu-nam'bu-la-to-ry  (-ld-to-rl),  a.  Performing  like  a  rope- 
dancer  ;  pertaining  to  ropedaucing. 

This  f unambulatory  track.  Sir  T.  Browne. 

fu-nam'bu  list  (-list),  71.  A  ropewalker  or  ropedaucer. 
—  fu  nam'bu  lism  (-ITz’m),  n. 

fu-nam'bu  lo  (-15)  1  n.  [Sp.  fvnambulo,  or  It.  funam - 

fu-nam'bu  lus  (-1ms)  j  bolo,  fr.  L.  funambulus ;  funis 
rope  -}-  ambulare  to  walk.  See  amble  ;  cf.  funambulist.] 
A  ropewalker  or  ropedaucer.  Archaic. 

Fu-na'ri-a  (fu-na'rl-d),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  L.  funarius  pertain¬ 
ing  to  a  rope,  fr.  funis  rope.]  Bot.  A  genus  of  bryaceous 
mosses  having  a  gibbous,  obtusely  pyriform  capsule  and 
usually  a  double  peristome  of  16  teeth.  Those  of  the  spe¬ 
cies  F.  hyyrometrica  have  hygroscopic  setae,  which  twist 
in  dry  weather  and  untwist  in  moist  or  wet  weather, 
func'tlon  (fuqk'shwn),  n.  [L.  functio,  fr.  fungi  to  per¬ 
forin,  execute,  akin  to  Skr.  bhuj  to  enjoy,  have  the  use 
of :  cf.  F.  fonction.  Cf.  defunct.]  1.  The  natural  and 
proper  action  of  anything  ;  special  activity  ;  office,  duty, 
calling,  operation,  or  the  like. 

It  is  a  function  of  both  poetry  and  religion  to  rebaptize  us 
...  in  floods  of  wonder.  J.  Martineau. 

2.  Specif.  :  a  Physiol.  The  normal  and  special  action  of 
any  organ  or  part  of  a  living  animal  or  plant ;  as,  the 
function  of  the  heart  or  the  limbs  ;  the  function  of  leaves, 
b  The  natural  or  characteristic  action  of  any  power  or  fac¬ 
ulty;  esp.,  one  of  the  characteristic  processes  or  elemen¬ 
tary  activities  of  consciousness ;  a  mode  of  conscious  action 
C  The  course  of  action  which  peculiarly  pertains  to  any 
public  officer  in  church  or  state  ;  the  activity  appropriate 
to  any  business  or  profession  ;  official  duty. 

Tradesmen  .  .  .  going  about  their  functions.  Shak. 

3.  Power  of  acting  ;  faculty. 

Dark  night  that  from  the  eye  his/t/TicftoH  takes.  Shak. 
4-  Exercise  of  function ;  action  ;  activity  ;  doing  ;  per¬ 
formance.  Obs.  or  R.  44  Function  is  smothered  in  sur¬ 
mise.”  Shak. 

5.  Eccl.  A  religious  ceremony,  esp.  one  of  a  particularly 
impressive  and  elaborate  character. 

6.  A  public  or  social  ceremony  or  gathering;  a  festivity 
or  entertainment,  esp.  one  somewhat  formal. 

At  this  function,  which  is  our  chief  social  event.  W.  D.  Howells. 
7-  Profession  ;  occupation  ;  office;  as,  the  clerical  function  ; 
also, Obs.,  body  or  class  of  persons  of  one  trade  or  profession. 
8  Math.  A  magnitude  so  related  to  another  magnitude 
that  to  values  of  the  latter  there  correspond  values  of  the 
former.  Either  magnitude  is  a  function  of  the  other, 
but  the  one  whose  values  are  observed  or  arbitrarily  as¬ 
signed  is  called  argument  or  independent  variable.  A 
magnitude  may  be  a  function  of  any  number  of  arguments. 
Thus  the  surface  and  volume  of  a  sphere  are  functions  of 
its  radius  ;  the  velocity  of  sound  is  a  function  of  the  elas¬ 
ticity,  etc.,  of  the  air.  In  algebra,  any  expression  involv¬ 
ing  x  is  a  function  of  x,  as  xn,  ax,  log  x,  sin  x. 

9.  Any  quality,  trait,  or  fact  so  related  to  another  that  it 
is  dependent  upon  and  varies  with  that  other. 

The  position  of  the  prime  minister  is  a  function  of  the  British 
Constitution.  B.  Bosanquet ■ 

function  of  limited  variation,  Math.,  a  function  the  sum  of 
all  whose  changes  of  value,  all  counted  positive,  for  a 
definite  range  of  value  of  the  argument,  is  finite, 
func'tlon  (furjk'sliTin),  v.  i.  ;  -tioned  (-shi/nd) ;  -tion-ing. 
To  fulfill  a  function  ;  to  act ;  operate  ;  wrork  ;  as,  the  en¬ 
gines  failed  to  function;  the  heart  should/micf/o??  regularly, 
func'tlon  al  (-51),  a.  1.  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  connected 
with,  a  function  or  functions. 

2.  Biol.  Performing  its  regular  function  ;  as,  a  functional 
organ,  as  distinguished  from  a  rudimentary  or  abortive  one. 
functional  determinant,  Math.,  one  whose  constituents  are 
partial  derivatives  of  one  set  of  variables  as  to  another 
set,  each  row  containing  derivatives  of  only  one  variable, 
and  each  column  derivatives  as  to  only  one  variable.  See 
Jacobian.  — f.  disease,  Med.,  a  disease  of  wdiich  the  symp¬ 
toms  cannot  be  referred  to  any  organic  lesion  or  change 
of  structure  ;  — opposed  to  organic  disease.  —  f.  equation, 
Math.,  an  equation  determining  or  characterizing  not  a 
magnitude,  but  a  functional  operator,  as  F 2  =  —1.  —  t. 
unity.  See  unity. 

func  tion-al'l-ty  (-Xl'I-tl),  7 1.  Functional  state,  quality,  or 
relation;  specif.,  Math.,  the  general  relation  of  function 
and  argument  subsisting  between  two  magnitudes  (see 
function). 

func'tion-a-ry  (fuqk'shan-a-rl),  7i.  /  -ries  (-rlz).  [Cf. 
F.  fonctionnaire.}  One  that  serves  in  a  certain  function  ; 
esp.,  one  charged  with  the  performance  of  a  function ;  as, 
a  public  functionary . 
func'tion-a-ry,  O.  Functional. 

func'tion-ate  (-at),  v.  i. .;  func'tion-at'ed  (-at'8d) :  func'- 
tion-at'ing  (-at'Ing).  To  perform  a  function  ;  to  act  ; 
operate;  as,  this  does  not  functionate.  —  func  tion  a'tion 
(-a'shiin),  n.  Rare. 


ful-min'e-oufl  (fol-mln'e-ils),  a. 
[L-  fulminevs ,  fr.  fulmen  thun¬ 
derbolt.]  Fulminous. 
ful'neBB.  Var.  of  FULLNESS, 
ful-sam'lc,  a.  Fulsome.  Obs. 
ful'sum.  Fuleome.  Ref.  Sp. 
fulth  (dial,  fdblth),  n.  Fullness. 
Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 
fulthe  FILTH. 

ful '-tide'.  Var.  of  full-tide. 
Ful'ton'B  Fol'lv  (fdhl'titnz). 
The  Clermont,  tne  first  steam¬ 
boat  built  by  Fulton  in  Amer¬ 
ica,  which  began  steam  naviga¬ 
tion  by  its  trip  in  1807  from  New 
York  to  Albany;  —  so  called  in 
derision.  [Obs.  | 

fnl'tum,  n.  [AS.]  Help;  helper.  | 

fuluhte.  +  FULLOUGHT. 

fulve,  a.  [L./u/t’MA.]  Fulvous. 
Obs. 

ful'vid  (ftil'vld),  a.  [LL .  fuU 


vidus ,  fr.  L.  ./m/uus.]  Fulvous. 
Rare.  —  ful'vid-ne88,  n.  Rare. 
ful'wa  (fdbl'wa),  n.  [From  a 
native  name.]  Tne  mahwa  tree, 
fulwa  butter.  See  oil,  Table  /. 
fulwe  +  full,  to  baptize, 
ful'yie,  nil'zie(f<5bl'yY;  -Y;  fiSl'- 
zY),  n.  [See  foil  leaf.]  Former¬ 
ly,  a  leaf  ;  now,  gold  leaf.  Scot. 
ful'yie,  ful'zie.  v.  t.  [See  foil 
to  trample.]  To  foil;  injure; 
defeat.  Obs.  Scot. 
ful'yie,  ful'zie,  ».  [See  foil  to 
trample.]  Street  sweepings; 
manure.  Scot. 

ful'yie,  ful'zie.  v.  t.  [See  foil 
to  defile.]  To  defile.  Obs.  Scot. 
fum.  v.  i.  fir  t.  [Imitative.]  To 
thrum,  as  on  a  fiddle.  Obs. 
fu'ma-rine  (ffl'md-rYn  :  -ren: 
184),  n.  Also  -rin.  An  alkaloid 
extracted  from  fumitory. 


fu-ma'ri-um  (ffi-ma'rY-ftm),  n. ;  | 
pi.  -ria  (-rY-d).  [L.]  In  an¬ 

cient  Roman  houses,  a  room  for 
drving  wood  or  seasoning  wine 
by  smoke.  [foumart.) 

fu'mart.  Obs.  or  Scot.  var.  of  | 
fu'ma-ryl  (fn'md-rYl),  n.  [ fu¬ 
maric  4-  -?/’.]  Chem.  The  biva¬ 
lent  radical,  C9H2(CO)2,  of  fu¬ 
maric  acid.  Cf.  benzoyl. 
fu'ma-to-ry.  +  fumitory. 
fum'bl.  Fumble.  Ref.  Sp. 
fum'bld.  Fumbled.  Ref.  Sp. 
fum'bler.  n.  One  who  fumbles. 
fume'le88.  See -less. 
fum'bling-ly.^dr.of  fumbling. 
fum'er  (fhm'Cr),  n.  One  who 
fumes.  [0ba.| 

fu'mer-ell,  n.  Arch.  A  femerell.  | 
fu'met  (fti'mPt)v,n-  CpL  F* 
fitmier  dung,  OF.  femier,  fr. 
L.  fimus  dung.]  The  dung  of  I 


deer.  Obs.  or  Archaic. 
fu'me-tere.  4  fumitory. 
fume'wort'  (fOm'wQrt'),  n.The 
fumitory. 

I  fu'mid,  a.  [L.  fumidus ,  fr  .fu¬ 
mus  smoke.  See  fume.]  Smoky; 

!  vaporous.  — fu-mid'i-ty,  fu'mid- 
neB8,  n.  All  Obs. 
fu'mi-duct  (fu'mY-ddkt'),  n. 
Also  fu'me-duct'.  [L.  fumus 
4-  E.  duct.')  Outlet  for  smoke, 
fu'mier.  u.  [OF.]  Smoke.  Obs. 
fu-mif'er-ouB  (ffl-mYf'?r-«s),  a. 
[L.  fumifer;  fumus  smoke  4- 
ferre  to  bear.]  Producing 
smoke.  Rare. 

fu-mif'u-gist  (-fl-jYst),  n.  [L. 
fumus  smoke  4  fugare  to  put 
to  flight.]  One  that  drives  away 
smoke  or  fumes.  Rare. 
fu'mi-fy,  v.  t.  To  fumigate.  Obs. 
fu'mi-gant  (fO'mY-gdnt),  a.  [L. 


fumigans .  p.  pr.]  Fuming.  Rare. 

—  n.  A  thing  that  emits  fumes, 

fum'i-ly  (fGm'Y-lY),  adv.  of 
FUMY.  [FUMING.  I 

fum'ing-ly  (-Yng-lY),  adv.  of| 
fum'iah  (ffim'Ysh),  a.  Smoky; 
causing  fumes ;  also,  choleric. 

—  fum'ish-ly,  adv.  —  fum'iah- 

neaa,  n.  All  Obs. 
fu'mlsh-lng,  n.  [Cf.  F.  fumer, 
OF.  also  f enter,  to  manure.] 
Fumet ;  dung  of  deer.  Obs. 
fum'mel  (dial.  fd6m'*l),  ?/.  [Cf. 
funnel  in  this  sense.]  A  fun¬ 
nel,  or  hinny.  Dial.  Eng. 
fum'mel.  fum'mle.  Scot.  vnrs. 
of  W  II  KM  MEL.  [  Fumous.  j 

fu-mose'  (ffl-mos';  fn'mds),  a.  \ 
fu-moa'i-ty.  n.  [Cf.  OF.  futnos- 
itd.]  Obs.  1.  Quality  of  having 
or  emitting  fumes. 

2.  Fumes,  as  of  drink.  Chaucer. 


fum'ouB-ly,  adr.  of  fumous. 
fun  (f(R)ii),  h.  [Jap.]  See 

WEIGHT. 

fun  (fun).  Var.  of  fen.  See 

MEASURE,  WEIGHT. 

fun.  Ohs.  or  dial.  Eng.  pret.  and 

p.  p.  of  FIND. 

fun.  Scot.  var.  of  wiiin,  furze, 
fu-n  am'bu-lant  (ffl-n&m'btl- 
Irtnt),  n.  A  funambulist.  Obs. 
fu-nam'bu-lic  (-lYk),a.  Funam- 
bulatory.  Rare. 

Fu-na  rl-a'ce-ae  (ffi-ni'rY-a'sf- 
e),  n.pl.  [NL.]  Bot.  A  family 
of  acrocarpous  mosses  of  about 
6  genera,  typified  by  Funaria. 
—  fu-na  ri-a'ceous  (-shns),  a. 
func'tlon-al-ize,  r.  t.  To  assign 
to  some  function  or  office.  Rare. 
func'tion-al-ly,  adv.  of  func¬ 
tional. 

func'tion-a-ri8m  (fQpk'shttn-d- 


ale,  senate,  care,  ftm,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofa ;  eve,  Svent,  end,  recent,  maker;  Ice,  ill ;  51d,  obey,  orb,  Sdd,  s5ft,  connect ;  use,  unite,  urn,  up,  circiis,  menii ; 

||  Foreign  Word.  f  Obsolete  Variant  of.  +  combined  with.  =  equals. 
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FUNICULAR 


fund  (fund),  n.  [F  .fond  bottom,  foundation,  fonds  fund, 
both  fr.  OF.  fonz  bottom,  fr.  (assumed)  LL.  fundus,  neut., 
for  L.  fundus ,  masc.,  bottom,  ground,  foundation,  piece 
of  land.  See  found  to  establish.]  1.  Bottom  ;  founda¬ 
tion  ;  groundwork  ;  basis.  Obs. 

2.  An  accumulation  or  deposit  of  resources  from  which 
supplies  are  or  may  be  drawn  ;  a  store  ;  a  more  or  less 
permanent  stock  or  supply  ;  as,  a  fund  of  wisdom  or  good 
sense  ;  —  formerly  used  also  of  material  things. 

An  inexhaustible/wni/  of  stories.  Macaulay. 

3.  A  sum  of  money,  esp.  one  the  principal  or  interest  of 
which  is  appropriated  or  devoted  to  a  specific  object,  as 
the  carrying  on  of  some  commercial  undertaking  ;  stock  or 
capital ;  as,  the  fund  of  a  bank  or  ecclesiastical  society  ; 
a  pension  fund  ;  a  fund  for  the  maintenance  of  lectures 
or  poor  students;  pi .,  money  and  negotiable  paper  imme¬ 
diately  or  readily  convertible  into  cash  ;  available  pecuni¬ 
ary  resources  ;  as,  a  bank’s  funds ;  to  be  out  of  funds. 

4.  Money  systematically  collected  to  meet  the  expenses 
of  some  specified  object ;  a  portion  of  revenue  pledged  for 
a  particular  debt  or  debts.  Obs.  or  Hist.  Eng. 

5.  pi.  Commonly  with  the  :  The  stock  of  a  national  debt ; 
public  securities ;  evidences  of  money  lent  to  government, 
for  which  interest  is  paid  at  prescribed  intervals  ;  —  called 
also  the  public  funds.  Eng. 

6.  Print.  A  font.  Obs. 

fund,  v.  t. ;  fund'ed  ;  fund'ing.  1.  To  provide  and  ap¬ 
propriate  a  fund  or  permanent  revenue  to  pay  the  interest 
of ;  to  make  permanent  provision  of  resources  (as  by  a 
pledge  of  customs  revenue)  for  discharging  the  interest  or 
principal  of  ;  as,  to  fund  government  notes. 

2.  To  convert  into  a  more  or  less  permanent  debt  bearing 
regular  interest ;  as,  to  fund  the  floating  debt. 

3.  To  place  in  a  fund  or  store  ;  to  accumulate  ;  to  store  up. 

4.  To  invest  (money)  in  the  funds.  Eng. 

6.  To  provide  funds  or  means  for  carrying  on  ;  to  finance  ; 
as,  to  fund  an  enterprise. 

funda  ment  (fun'dd-m£nt),  n.  [ME.  fundament,  funde- 
nient ,  fondement,  OF.  f undement ,  fondement ,  F.  fonde¬ 
ment ,  fr.  L .  fundamentum  foundation,  fr.  f undare  to  lay 
the  bottom,  to  found,  fr.  fundus  bottom.  See  fund.] 

1.  Foundation.  Obs.  Chaucer. 

2.  The  part  of  the  body  on  which  one  sits  ;  the  buttocks  ; 
specif.,  Anat.,  the  anus. 

3.  =  ANLAGE. 

funda-men'tal  (-mSn'tal),  a.  [Cf.  F.  fondamental.) 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  foundation  or  basis  ;  serving  for 
the  foundation.  Hence :  Essential,  as  an  element,  prin¬ 
ciple,  or  law  ;  important ;  original  ;  elementary  ;  primary  ; 
basal  ;  as,  a  fundamental  truth  ;  a  fundamental  axiom. 

The  fundamental  reasons  of  this  war.  Shak. 

2.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  foundation  of  a  building.  Obs. 

3.  Geol.  Situated  at  the  bottom  ;  being  or  constituting 
the  lowest  formation  ;  basal ;  as,  the  fundamental  rock. 

4.  Music.  Having  the  root  in  the  bass  ;  —  said  of  a  chord 
or  its  position. 

5-  Of  or  pert,  to  the  fundament,  or  buttocks.  Humorous. 
Syn.  —  See  radical. 

fandamental  bass  (bas),  Music,  the  root  note  of  a  chord  ;  the 
generating  tone  of  a  series  of  harmonics ;  a  bass  formed 
of  the  roots  or  fundamental  tones  of  the  chords.  —  f.  cir¬ 
cle,  f.  sphere,  Math.,  the  circle  or  sphere  that  returns  into 
itself  under  a  Fuchsian  (or  hyperfuchsian)  transformation. 
—  f.  colors  or  colours,  primary  colors.  See  color.  —  f.  com¬ 
plex,  Geol.,  a  widespread  complex  series  of  highly  meta- 
morphic  rock,  regarded  as  the  foundation  of  the  geologi¬ 
cal  column  ;  —  nearly  synonymous  with  Archsean.  —  F. 
Constitutions,  Amer.  Hist.,  an  elaborate  scheme  of  govern¬ 
ment  prepared  for  the  colony  of  Carolina,  which  had  been 
granted  m  1663  to  Albemarle,  Shaftesbury,  Clarendon, 
and  several  others  as  proprietors.  The  philosopher  John 
Locke  was  employed  to  draw  this  up,  but  the  constitutions 
as  completed  are  ascribed  by  a  contemporary  to  Shaftes¬ 
bury.  Three  orders  of  nobility,  —  landgraves,  caciques, 
and  barons,  —  with  landed  estates,  were  provided  for,  the 
eldest  of  the  proprietors  was  to  be  the  superior,  with  the 
title  of  palatine,  and  the  people  were  to  be  serfs.  A  com¬ 
plex  system  of  courts  was  to  be  established,  and  a  legisla¬ 
ture  capable  on  nonagreement  of  being  resolved  into  four 
chambers  according  to  the  orders  in  its  composition.  The 
scheme  was  never  to  any  great  extent  operative  and  was 
abandoned  in  1693.  —  f.  equations  of  a  sufface.  Math.,  three 
partial  differential  equations  connecting  the  six  fundamen- 
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and  D,  D' ,  D"  are  fractions 

with  the  denominator  +/EG-F2,  the  numerators  being  de¬ 
terminants  whose  first  rows  are  pure  2d  derivatives  of  x, 
y ,  z  as  to  u,  as  to  v,  and  mixed  2d  derivatives  as  to  u  and  v, 
the  other  rows  being  the  first  derivatives  of  x,  y ,  and 
z  as  to  u  and  v.  —  f.  region.  Math.,  any  of  the  congruent 
interchangeable  portions  into  which  a  plane  is  divided 
by  the  operations  of  a  group,  the  points  in  any  two  such 
regions  being  in  one-to-one  correspondence  for  any  oper¬ 
ation  of  the  group,  and  no  two  points  in  the  same  region 
being  interchangeable  by  any  operation  of  the  group.  — 
f.  relation.  Math.,  the  inclusion  of  one  class  completely  m 
another,  denoted  by  — <X ;  as,  x  QC  !/  means  that  every  ele¬ 
ment  oi  x  is  also  an  element  of  ?/.  —  f.  right.  Law.  See 
right,  n .,  cit.—t.  sequence,  any  progression  or  regression 
that  belongs  to  a  given  series  (Cantor’s  Fundamental- 
reihe).—t.  spiral.  Bot.  =  genetic  spiral.— f.  tissue,  Bot., 


rYz’m),  n.  Administration  by 
functionaries;  officialism.  Rare. 
func'tion-ize,  v.  i.  To  function, 
func'tion-less,  <<.  See  -less. 

||  func'tus  of  fi'ci-o  (fOqk'ttfs 
tf-flsh'I-o).  [L.]  Having  per¬ 
formed  his  office  or  duty;  lienee, 
out  of  office, 
fund.  +  found,  v. 
fund.  Obs.  or  dial.  Eng.  pret. 
and  p.  p.  of  find. 
fund'a-ble.  a.  See -able. 
fun'dal  (fOn'drll),  a.  Anat. 
Pert,  to  a  fundus,  [tion.  Obs.l 
fun-da'men.  w.  [L.J  Founda-| 
fun'da-men'tal-ly,  adv.  of  fun¬ 
damental.  [-NKSS.I 

fun  da-men'tal-ness.  n.  Seel 
fundamentive,  a.  Primary.  Obs. 
||  fun'da-men'tum  di-vtsi-o'nis 
(uY-vYzlVY-o'nYs).  [L.l  Logic. 
Principle  of  division;  tne  prin¬ 
ciple  according  to  which  eoor- 


dinate  species  are  distinguished 

from  one  another. 

I!  fun  da-men'tum  re-la  ti-o'nis 
(rS-la'shY-o'nYs).  _  [L.]  Loyic. 
Principle  of  relation;  the  prin¬ 
ciple  or  character  of  connection 
on  which  is  based  a  Judgment 
or  determination  of  relativity, 
fun-da'tion.  +  foundation. 
fun'da-tive.  a.  Tending  to 
found.  Obs. 

fun  da-to'ri-al.  a.  [L.  f 'undare 
to  found.]  Pertaining  to  a 
founder,  or  establisher.  Rare. 
fundement.  +  fundament. 
fun 'den.  Obs.  or  dial.  Eng. 

p.  p.  Of  FIND. 

fund'hold  er  (-hSFdSr),  w.  One 
who  has  money  invested  in  the 
public  funds. 

fun'di-ble,  n.  [From  I j.fundere 
k>  pour.]  A  vessel  used  iu  pour¬ 
ing.  Obs. 


the  primary,  essentially  undifferentiated,  parenchyma¬ 
tous  tissue  forming  the  greater  part  of  the  initial  plant 
body.  The  whole  tissue  of  the  lower  plants  may  be  con¬ 
sidered  fundamental  tissue,  and  in  the  higher  plants  it 
includes  all  tissues  not  belonging  to  the  tegumentary  or 
vascular  systems,  such  as  the  pith,  pulp  of  leaves  and 
fruits,  etc. 

fun  da  men'tal  (fun'dd-mSn'tal),  n.  1.  A  principle,  rule, 
law,  or  article,  which  serves  as  the  groundwork  of  a  system  ; 
essential  part ;  as,  the  fundamentals  of  the  Christian  faith. 
2.  Music.  A  fundamental  bass  or  tone, 
funda-men-tal'i-ty  (f&n'dd-mgn-t&l'I-tT),  n.  State  or 
quality  of  being  fundamental. 

fund'ed  (fiin'dfd;  -did;  151),  p.  a.  1.  Converted  into  a 
debt  that  is  (as  originally  used)  permanent  or  runs  for  a 
fixed,  usually  a  considerable,  period  of  time,  and  bears 
regular  interest ;  existing  in  the  form  of  obligations  to  pay 
interest,  and  in  the  case  of  bonds  the  principal  also,  at  cer¬ 
tain  fixed  dates  ;  as,  a  funded  debt. 

This  expression  [funded  debt]  was  originally  used  as  a  descrip¬ 
tion  of  dent,  the  service  of  which  was  secured  by  a  special  fund 
(e.  g.,  the  produce  of  a  certain  tax),  but  gradually  the  meaning 
acquired  by  the  term  was  that  of  debt  raised  for  permanent  pur¬ 
poses  and  either  repayable  at  a  distunt  date  or  not  repayable  at 
any  definite  date.  .  .  .  The  funded  debts  of  foreign  [l.  e.,  other 
than  British]  countries  are  frequently  repayable  at  fixed  dates 
either  gradually,  by  yearly  purchases  or  drawings,  the  funds 
being  supplied  by  a’ regular  sinking  fund,  or  by  simultaneous  re¬ 
payment  of  the  whole  issue.  Diet,  of  l*ol.  Econ. 

2.  Invested  in  the  funds;  as ,  funded  property.  Eng. 

3.  Forming,  or  accumulated  into,  a  fluid  or  store;  stored  up. 
fund'er  (ffin'der),  n.  One  who  favors  the  funding  of  a 

debt  or  debts  or  the  payment  of  indebtedness  by  means  of 
a  sinking  fund  ;  esp.,  in  Virginia,  in  1878  and  for  some  years 
thereafter,  one  of  those  who  advocated  the  fundifig  and 
paying  of  the  State  debt,  in  opposition  to  the  readjusters, 
fun'di  (fun'di),  7i.  [Prob.  fr.  the  native  name.']  A  tropical 
African  grass  (P  asp  alum  exile )  cultivated  by  the  natives  of 
the  west  coast  for  its  seed,  which  resembles  millet, 
fund'ing,  p.  pr.  d  vb.  n.  of  fund. 
funding  system,  a  system  of  finance  by  which  a  debt  is 
funded  ;  specif.,  and  usually,  the  system  of  converting  a 
floating  or  short-time  debt,  or  esp.  a  number  of  different 
debts,  into  one  that  is  payable  either  at  a  distant  date  (usu¬ 
ally  with  an  option  to  the  debtor  to  redeem  after  a  certain 
time)  or  at  no  definite  date,  and  that  bears  a  fixed  interest, 
fun'dus  (ffin'dfis),  n.  [L.,  bottom.]  1.  Rom.  &  Civil 
Law.  Land. 

2.  Anat.  The  bottom  or  base  of  (or  part  opposite  the  aper¬ 
ture  of)  the  internal  surface  of  a  hollow  organ.  The  fundus 
of  the  stomach  is  the  greater  curvature,  that  of  the  blad¬ 
der  the  lower  back  part,  that  of  the  uterus  the  large  upper 
end,  that  of  the  eye  the  part  opposite  the  pupil, 
fu-ne'bri  al  (fu-ne'brT-fil),  a.  [L.  funebris  belonging  to  a 
funeral,  ir.  funus  funeral J  Funereal.  Now  Rare. 
fu'ner-al  (fu'ner-dl),  n.  [LL.  funeralia,  prop.  neut.  pi.  of 
funeralis  of  a  funeral,  fr.  L.  funus, funeris,  funeral:  cf. 
F .  funerailles,  OF.  also  funeraille.)  1.  The  rites  used  in 
the  disposition  of  a  dead  human  body,  whether  such  dispo¬ 
sition  be  by  interment,  burning,  or  otherwise;  esp.,  the 
ceremony  or  solemnization  of  interment ;  obsequies  ;  burial. 

King  James  hia  funerals  were  performed  very  solemnly  in  the 
collegiate  church  at  Westminster.  Fuller. 

2.  Hence,  specif. :  a  The  procession  attending  the  burial  of 
the  dead  ;  the  show  and  accompaniments  of  an  interment. 
“  The  long./ uneralsN  Pope,  b  A  funeral  sermon.  Obs. 

Mr.  Giles  Lawrence  preached  his  funerals.  South. 
C  Death.  Obs.  d  A  grave.  Obs.  e  A  monument.  Obs. 
pip"  The  plural  form,  funerals,  was  formerly  common  in 
the  senses  of  the  singular.  Cf.  obsequy. 
lu'ner-al,  a.  [LL.  funeralis:  cf.  OF.  funeral.  See  fu¬ 
neral,  7i.]  Pert,  to  a  funeral ;  used  at  the  burial  of  the 
dead  ;  befitting  a  funeral ;  as,  funeral  honors ;  a  funeral 
benefit.  Also,  Obs.  or  R.,  funereal.  —  funeral  pile,  a  pyre, 
tu'ner-a-ry  (-a-rl),  a.  [L.  funerarius.  See  funeral,  71.] 
Pertaining  to,  or  associated  with,  a  funeral  or  burial, 
fu-ne're-al  (fu-ne're-al),  a.  [L.  funereus,  fr.  funus  a  fu¬ 
neral.]  Suiting  a  funeral ;  pertaining  to  burial ;  sad  and 
solemn  ;  dismal ;  mournful ;  as,  a  funereal  countenance, 
fu-nest'  (fti-nSst'),  a.  [L.  funestus,  fr.  funus  a  funeral, 
destruction  :  cf.  F.  funeste.)  Portentous  ;  lamentable  ; 
doleful.  Rare.  “  Funest  and  direful  deaths.”  Coleridge. 
fun'gate  (fuq'gat),  v.  i. ;  fun'gat-ed  (-gat-Sd) ;  fun'gat- 
ing  (-gSt-Tng).  Med.  To  assume  a  fungous  form  ;  to  un¬ 
dergo  granulation  rapidly  ;  as,  a  fungating  sore, 
fun'gi  (fun'jl),  n.  pi.  [L.]  1.  pi.  of  fungus. 

2.  [cop.]  Bot.  A  primary  division  of  thallophytic  plants, 
including  those  destitute  of  chlorophyll,  and  reproducing 
mainly  by  means  of  asexual  spores,  which  are  developed 
in  various  ways.  The  Fungi  are  all  saprophytic  or  para¬ 
sitic  in  habit,  and  appear  to  have  originated  by  degenera¬ 
tion  from  various  alg;e.  They  are  commonly  divided  into 
three  classes:  the  Pliycomycetes,  in  which  sexual  repro¬ 
duction  often  occurs,  the  Ascomycetes,  and  the  Basidio- 
mycetes.  A  number  of  forms  whose  complete  life  history 
is  unknown  are  grouped  as  the  Fungi 
Imperfecti.  The  Myxomycetes,  or  slime 
molds,  are  usually  classed  iu  a  distinct 
phylum.  See  fungus  and  the  names  of 
the  above  classes  in  the  Vocabulary.  Cf. 
also  Thallophyta. 

Fun'gi-a  (fun'jT-d),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  L.  fun¬ 
gus  mushroom.]  Zool.  A  genus  of  large 
simple  stony  corals;  —  so  called  because  Fungia  (F.  ele- 
their  skeleton  is  usually  flat  and  circular,  gaits)  of  Pacific 
with  radiating  plates,  like  the  gills  of  a  Coast. 


mushroom.  It  is  the  type  of  a  family,  Fungiidfe,  syn. 
Fungidse ,  some  of  which  form  small  colonies.  —  fun'gi- 
an  (fGn'jT-an),  a.  <t*  n. 

fun'gl-bll'i  ty  (fuu/jT-bil'T-tT),  n.  Quality  or  state  of  be¬ 
ing  fungible. 

Profoundly  convinced  of  the  fungibility  and  pliability  of  man¬ 
kind.  he  [Jeremy  Bentham]  was  but  too  ready  to  draw  a  code  for 
England  ...  at  the  shortest  notice.  Encyc.  Brit. 

fun'gl-ble  (fun'jT-b’l),  n.  ;  usually  in  pi.  [LL.  (res)  fun - 
gibiles,  fr.  L.  fungi  to  discharge.  “  Called  fungibiles , 
quia  una  alter ius  vice  fungitur.'1  John  Taylor  (1755). 
Cf.  function.]  A  thing  that  is  fungible;  specif.,  Law , 
a  thing  of  a  class  or  kind  such  that  one  individual  or  part 
may  be  used  in  place  of  any  other  individual  or  equal  part 
in  satisfaction  of  an  obligation.  The  classification  is  im¬ 
portant  with  reference  to  the  rights  of  the  borrower  in 
the  contract  of  mutuum  (which  see),  the  usufructuary  of 
goods  that  perish  or  are  alienated  in  the  using,  etc. 
fun'gi-ble,  a.  1.  Law.  Of  such  a  kind  or  nature  that  one 
specimen  or  part  may  be  used  in  place  of  another  speci¬ 
men  or  equal  part  in  the  satisfaction  of  an  obligation;  — 
applied,  in  the  Civil  law  and  various  Civil-law  systems, 
and  in  jurisprudence,  to  things  that  in  general  are  esti¬ 
mated  in  number,  weight,  or  measure,  and  cannot  be  used 
except  by  permanently  appropriating  them,  as  iu  consump¬ 
tion  or  alienation.  See  fungible,  n. 

2  Interchangeable  ;  capable  of  mutual  substitution. 

Leibnitz  expressed  this  by  rather  an  odd  phrase,  borrowed 
from  the  Roman  law  itself,  calling  them  [the  writers  of  the 
Pandects]  fungible  persons.  John  Austin. 

3.  Econ.  Capable  of  continued  or  prolonged  use,  as  a 
house.  Obs.  or  Hist. 

lun'gi-cide;  (fun'jT-sid/),  n.  [fungus-\-  -cide.)  Any  sub¬ 
stance  that  destroys  fungi.  —  fun'gi-cldal  (-skFfil),  a. 
fun'gi  form  (-f6rm),  a.  [ fungus  -{-  -form.']  Shaped  like 
a  fungus  or  mushroom. 

fungiform  papill®,  Anat.,  numerous  small  eminences  hav¬ 
ing  a  narrowed  base  on  the  upper  surface  of  the  tongue. 
Fun'gi  Im  per-fec'ti  (fun'jl  l  nUper-fgk'ti ),  pi.  [L.  imper¬ 
fecti  imperfect.]  Bot.  A  large  and  heterogeneous  group  of 
fungi  of  which  the  complete  life  history  is  not  known. 
Some  of  them  undoubtedly  represent  the  conidial  stages  of 
various  ascomycetes,  others  may  be  thus  connected  but 
fail  to  produce  ascospores,  and  still  others  are  perhaps  per¬ 
fect  forms  whose  relations  have  not  yet  been  determined. 
The  group  is  divided  for  convenience  into  the  orders 
Sphaeropsidales,  Melancouiales,  and  Moniliales. 
fun'gin  (ftin'jin),  7i.  [L.  fungus  mushroom.]  Chem.  A 

variety  of  cellulose  found  in  the  cell  walls  of  fungi, 
fun'goid  (fuq'goid),  a.  [fungus  -|-  -oid.]  Resembling,  or 
characteristic  of,  a  fungus;  fungal.  —  71.  A  fungus, 
fun-gos'i-ty  (fuq-gos'i-tl),  n.;  pi.  -ties  (-ttz).  [Cf.  F.  fun- 
go  site,  fongosite.)  Fungous  quality;  a  fungous  excrescence. 
lun'gOUS  (fui/giis),  a.  [L.  fungosus.]  1.  Pertaining  or 
relating  to  a  fungus  or  the  fungi. 

2.  Of  the  texture  of  a  fungus  ;  spongy.  Obs.  or  R. 

3.  Growing  or  springing  up  suddenly,  as  a  fungus  does, 
and  not  substantial  or  durable. 

fun'gus  (fui/gws),  71. ;  pi.  L.  fungi  (fun'jl),  E.  funguses 
(fiiq'gfis-Sz ;  -iz  ;  151).  [L.,  a  mushroom;  peril,  akin  to 

a  doubtful  Gr.  offtoyyos  sponge,  for  a Troyyo?  :  cf.  F.  fongus, 
fungus.  Cf.  sponge.]  1.  Any  of  a  group  of  thallophytic 
plants  known  as  the  Fungi,  comprising  the  molds,  mildew's, 
rusts,  smuts,  mushrooms,  toadstools,  puffballs,  and  the 
allies  of  each.  Fungi  range  in  size  from  the  microscopic 
cells  of  the  yeast  plant  to  the  highly  organized  body  of  a 
mushroom  often  of  considerable  size  and  extent.  The  veg¬ 
etative  system  consists  of  septate  or  unseptate  filaments 
called  hyphx  which  collectively  form  the  mycelium.  The 
spores  are  produced  in  various  ways,  often  in  sporo- 
phores  of  definite  structure ;  in  some  groups  several  dif¬ 
ferent  types  of  spores  are  developed.  See  fungi. 

2.  Med.  A  morbid  spongy  growth;  esp.,  a  mass  of  mor¬ 
bid  spongy  granulations. 

fun'gused  (fuq'giist),  a.  Having  a  fungous  growth, 
fungus  gall.  Bot.  A  malformation  produced  in  a  plant 
by  the  attack  of  a  parasitic  fungus. 

fungus  gnat,  or  fungus  midge,  any  of  the  numerous 
small  nematocerou8  gnats  constituting  the  family  My< 
tophilidse.  Their  larvae  commonly  live  in  fungi. 
fun'gUS-y  (ffiq'gws-T),  a.  Having  a  fungous  growth  or  dis¬ 
ease. 

fu'nl-cle  (fu'nT-k’l),  n.  [L.  funiculus,  dim.  of  funis  cord, 
rope.]  1.  A  small  cord  ;  a  funiculus. 

2.  Bot.  a  The  stalk  of  an  ovule,  b  In  certain  fungi  of 
the  family  Nidulariacese,  the  hyphal  cord  attaching  the 
peridiolum  to  the  peridium. 

fu-nic'u-lar  (f  u-nlk'u-lar),  a.  1.  Consisting  of  a  small  cord 
or  fiber. 

2.  Pertaining  to,  or  dependent  on,  the  tension  of  a  cord. 

3.  Anat.  <1*  Zobl.  Pertaining  to,  like,  or  consisting  of,  a 
funiculus  or  funiculi. 

funicular  action,  Mech.,  the  force  or  action  exerted  by  a 
rope  in  drawing  together  the  supports  to  which  its  end 
are  fastened,  when  acted  upon  by  forces  applied  in  a  d 
rection  transverse  to  the  rope,  as  in  the  archer’s  bow.  —  f. 
cord,  the  umbilical  cord.  —  f.  curve,  a  catenary.  —  f.  machln« 
Mech.,  an  apparatus,  consisting  in  its  usual  form  of  a. 
string  passed  over  two  pulleys  and  tautened  by  weights  at 
its  ends,  supporting  one  or  more  weights  in  the  span  be 
tween  the  pulleys.  It  is  used  for  demonstrating  certain 
important  theorems  on  the  equilibrium  of  forces  in  statics. 
—  f.  polygon.  Mech.  a  The  polygonal  figure  assumed  by  a 
cord  supported  at  its  extremities,  and  sustaining  weights 
or  other  forces  at  different  points,  b  A  closed  diagram 
obtained  by  drawing,  in  the  compartments  between  the 
directions  of  the  forces  and  reactions  that  keep  a  beam  in 


fun'di-fonn,  a.  [L.  fund  a  sling 
4-  -form.)  Anat.  Shaped  like 
a  loop  or  sling, 
fun'dle.  i*  findal. 
fulid'less.  a.  See -less. 
fund'ling-  +  foundling. 
fund'mon  ger  (ffind'nnli/ggr), 
n.  A  dealer  in  public  funds.  R. 
—  fund'mon  ger  ing,  n.  R. 
Fun'du-lus  (fGn'(Hl-liZs),  n. 
[NL.,  fr.  L.  fundus  bottom.] 
Zool.  A  genus  of  carnivorous 
cvprinodont  fishes  including 
the  common  killifishes.  It  is 
made  the  type  of  a  subfamily, 
Fun'du-li'nae  ( -lY'ne).—  fun'du- 
line(-lln; -lln;  183),  a.  [fundi. | 
fun-dun'gi  (filn-driij'gT),  n.  =| 

1 1  fun'dus  em  phy-teu  ti-ca'ri- 
us.  [L.]  Civil  Law.  Land  held 
under  an  emphyteusis, 
fu'ne-bral.  +  funebrial. 

||  fu  nfe'bre  (fu/ne'br’),  a.  ru.i 


Funeral ;  funereal  ;  sad. 

fu-ne'bri-ous.  fu'ne  brous,  a. 

Funereal.  Obs. 

funel,  n.  [OF.,  dim.  fr.  L.  funis.) 
A  rope.  Obs.  Oxf.  E.  D. 

fu'ner  al-lze,  r.  f.  Sec-iZE. 
fu'ner-al-ly,  adv.  With  funeral 
rites.  Obs. 

fu'ner-ate,  v.  t.  [L.  funeratus, 
p.  i>.  of  funerare.)  To  bury 
with  funeral  rites.  Obs.  —  fu - 
ner-a'tion.  n.  Obs.  [real.] 
fu-ne're-al-ly,  adv.  of  fune-| 
fu-nest'al.  fu-nest'ous,  a.  Fu¬ 
nest.  Obs. 

fun-ga'ceous  (fiiq-ga'shi/s),  a. 
Rot.  Pertaining  to,  or  of  the  na¬ 
ture  of,  a  fungus, 
fun 'gal  (frnj'gdd),  a.  Rot.  Pert, 
to,  or  characteristic  of,  a  fungus 
or  the  Fungi.  —  n.  A  fungus. 
Fun-ga'les  (ffiq-ga'lez),  n.  pi. 
[NL.]  Rot.  In  Lindley’s classi¬ 


fication,  an  alliance  comprising 

the  Fungi. 

funge,  n.  [L.  fungus :  cf.  OF. 
fonge.)  A  fungus  ;  blockhead  ; 
dolt.  Obs.  [HWANG.  I 

Fung-hwang.  Var.  of  Feng-| 
fun'gic  (fQn'jlk),  a.  [L.  fun. 
gus  mushroom  :  cf.  F.  f unpique, 
fonyique  )  Of  or  pertaining  to 
fungi,  or  mushrooms, 
fun-glc'o-lous  (fun-jYk'5-lMs), 
a.  [  fungus  -f  -colons.)  Living 
in  or  on  fungi. 

Fun'gi-dae  (fun'iY-de),  n.  pi. 
[NL.]  Zobl.  See  Fungia. 
fun'gi-fy  (-fT).  r.  t.  [L.  fungi  per¬ 
form  4-  -Of.]  To  function.  Obs. 
Fun-gi'i-dae  (fun-il'l-de),  n. pi. 
[NL.J  Zobl.  See  Fungia. 
lun-gil'li-form  (-jYl'Y-f8rm),  a. 
[NL.  fungi  1 1  ns.  dim.  of  L.  fun¬ 
gus  4-  -form.)  Shaped  like  a 
small  fungus.  Rare. 


fun'gi-nous  (ffin'jY-nws),  a.  [L. 

.fungi mis.]  I-  ungous.  Obs.  or  R. 
fun'gite  (-jit),  n.  [L.  fungus 
mushroom.]  Paleon.  A  fossil 
fungian  coral. 

fun-giv'o-rous  (ffin-jYv'S-rws), 
a.  \\j-f'ungus  +  -vorous.)  Zool. 
Eating  fungi ;  —  said  of  certain 
insects,  snails,  etc. 
fun'go,  n.  [Cf.  It.  fungo.)  A 
fungus.  Obs. 

fun-gol'o-gy  (fui)-gSl'fi-jY),  n. 
[A  hybrid  word  from  fungus  4- 
-logy.)  Mycology.  —  fun'go- 
log'i-cal  (f'Qr)/go-18j''Y-kdl),  a. 
—  fun-gol'o-gist  (-jYet),  n. 
fun'gose  (fiiij'gSs  ;  fllq-gos'), 
a.  Fungous. 

fung-shui.  Var.  of  feng-SHUI. 
fungus  cellulose.  =  fungin. 
fungus  tinder.  Punk  ;  amadou, 
fu'nic  (fQ'nYk),  a.  Anat.  Fu¬ 
nicular.  Rare. 


food,  foot ;  out,  oil ;  chair;  go;  sing,  iijk  ;  *ben,  thin;  nature,  verdure  (250);  K  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144) ;  boN  ;  yet;  zh  =  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Guide. 

Full  explanations  of  Abbreviations,  Signs,  etc.,  inimedirtely  precede  the  Vocabulary. 
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equilibrium,  a  series  of  lines  parallel  to  the  lines  joining 
an  arbitrary  pole  and  the  intersections  of  the  sides  (cor¬ 
responding  to  these  compartments)  of  the  force  polygon 
for  the  beam  ;  —  called  also  Culmann's  diagram.  If  an  or¬ 
dinate  is  drawn  from  any  point  of  the  beam  across  the 
figure,  the  portion  intercepted  by  the  funicular  polygon 
is  equal,  according  to  a  determinable  scale,  to  the  bend¬ 
ing  moment  at  that  point  of  the  beam,  c  A  similar  dia¬ 
gram  for  any  system  of  forces  in  equilibrium.  —  f.  railway, 
a  cable  railway,  esp.  one  ascending  a  mountain  or  hill ; 
specif.,  any  form  of  mountain  railway  in  which  the  weight 
of  an  ascending  car  is  partly  or  wholly  counterbalanced 
by  the  weight  of  a  descending  car.  —  f.  tissue,  Zodl.,  the 
mesoderm  of  the  zooids  of  Polyzoa ;  —  so  called  because  it 
forms  more  or  less  definite  bands  or  strands. 
fu-nic'U-lar  (fu-ntk'u-ldr),  n.  A  funicular  polygon  or 
railway. 

fu-nic'u-late  (-lat),  a.  Having,  or  forming,  a  funiculus, 
lu-nic'u-lus  (-Ids),  71.  ;  L.  pi.  -Li  (-11).  [L.,  a  little  cord. 

See  funicle.]  1.  Anat.  a  A  cord,  band,  or  bundle  of 
fibers;  esp.,  one  of  the  small  bundles  of  fibers  of  which 
large  nerves  are  made  up ;  also,  any  of  certain  bands  of 
white  matter  in  the  brain,  b  The  umbilical  cord. 

2.  Zodl.  a  In  Polyzoa,  a  band  of  mesoblastic  tissue  ex¬ 
tending  from  the  stomach  to  the  body  wall,  b  That  part 
of  the  antenna  of  an  insect  situated  between  the  scape 
and  the  club,  c  A  dorsal  ligament  connecting  the  peti¬ 
ole  and  propodeum  of  certain  Hymenoptera. 

3.  Bot.  A  funicle. 

II  fu-ni'cu-lus  cu'ne-a'tus  (fu-mk'u-lws  ku'ne-a'tws)  [L.  cu- 
neatus  wedge-shapedj,  Aaa£.,the  upward  continuation  of 
the  column  of  Burdach  in  the  medulla.  —  II  f.  gra'ci-lis 
(gr5s'i-lis)  [L.  gracilis  thin,  slender],  Anat.,  the  upward 
continuation  of  the  column  of  Goll  in  the  dorsal  median 
part  of  the  medulla.  —  f.  of  Ro-lan'do  (ro-15n'do)  [after  Luigi 
Rolando  (1773-1831), Italian  anatomist],  a  longitudinal  prom¬ 
inence  on  the  medulla  each  side  of  the  funiculus  cu- 
neatus.  —  ||  f.  sper -ma'ti-cus  (sper-mSt'T-kws)  [L.],  Anat ., 
the  spermatic  cord.  — 1|  f.  te'res  (te'rez)  [L.  teres  rounded, 
smooth],  a  bundle  of  fibers  belonging  in  part  to  the  facial 
nerve,  in  the  floor  of  the  fourth  ventricle,  causing  a  pro¬ 
jection  (the  eminentia  teres)  each  side  of  the  median  line, 
fu'nl-f  orm  (fu'nT-f6rm),  a.  [L.  funis  rope,  cord  -f-  -form.'] 
Resembling  a  cord  or  rope. 

fu'nl-pen'du  lous  (-pfin'du-las),  a.  [L.  funis  rope,  cord 
-}-  pendulus  hanging.]  Suspended  by  a  rope  or  cord, 
funk  (fui]k),  v.  i. ;  funked  (fuqkt) ;  funk'ing.  [Of  un¬ 
certain  origin  ;  cf.  funk  to  kick,  also,  in  dial,  use,  to  shy, 
kick  up  the  heels,  throw  the  rider  (of  a  horse).]  To  be 
frightened  and  shrink  back  ;  to  flinch;  as,  to  funk  at  the 
edge  of  a  precipice  ;  to  funk  in  a  fight.  Colloq. 
to  funk  out,  to  back  out  in  a  cowardly  fashion.  Colloq. 
funk,  v.  t.  Colloq.  1.  To  funk  at  ;  to  flinch  at ;  to  shrink 
from  (a  thing  or  person) ;  as,  to  funk  a  task. 

2.  To  frighten  ;  to  cause  to  flinch, 
funk,  n.  Colloq.  1.  A  shrinking  back  through  fear  ;  panic. 
The  horrid  panic,  or  funk  (ss  the  men  of  Eton  call  it).  DeQuincey. 

That  Sahib  ’s  nigh  mad  with  funk!  Kipling. 

2.  One  who  funks  ;  a  shirk  ;  a  coward, 
fun'nel  (ffin'el),  n.  [ME./o?iel,  prob.  through  OF.  fr.  L. 
fundibulum,  infundibulum ,  funnel,  fr.  infundere  to  pour 
in ;  in  in  -f-  funder e  to  pour  ;  cf.  Pr.  founil ,  enfounilh, 
funnel,  Armor,  founil.  See  fuse,  v.  /.]  1.  A  vessel  of 

the  shape  of  a  hollow  cone, 
with  a  tube  at  the  point, 
through  which  liquids,  pow¬ 
ders,  etc.,  may  be  run  into 
another  vessel. 

2.  Something  funnel-shaped  ; 
esp.,  a  conical  part  or  passage; 
as :  a  Founding.  A  running 
gate,  b  Zodl.  An  infundibu¬ 
lum  ;  esp.,  in  cephalopods,  the 
swimming  funnel  (which  see). 

C  An  outlet  as  from  a  pond, 
with  a  net  spread  like  a  funnel, 
for  trapping  wild  fowl. 

3.  A  flue,  or  passageway  for 
air,  light,  smoke,  or  vapor,  as 
in  a  chimney  ;  a  smokestack, 
esp.  of  a  steamship. 

4-  An  iron  band,  as  one  encircling  a  harpoon  ;  specif., 
Naut.,  a  band  around  the  tops  of  upper  masts, 
around  which  the  rigging  fits. 

funnel  box.  Mining.  An  inverted  pyramidal 
box  for  sorting  pulverized  ore  according  to 
fineness  by  an  upward  current  of  water, 
funnel  cloud-  Meteor.  In  a  tornado,  the  fun¬ 
nel-shaped  cloud  that  hangs  below  the  greater 
thundercloud  mass. 

fun'neled,  fun'nelled  (ffin'Md),  a.  Having  a 
funnel  or  funnels,  or  semblance  of  a  funnel, 
fun'nel-form'  (fun'M-fSrm'),  a.  Bot.  Having 
the  form  of  a  funnel ;  expanding  gradually  from  Funnel- 
the  bottom  upward,  as  the  corolla  of  the  com-  form  Co- 
mon  morning-glory.  rolla. 


more  of  such  pelts,  worn  as  a  trimming  or  lining  to  a  gar¬ 
ment  for  warmth  or  ornament,  or  as  a  mark  of  office  or 
state,  or  badge  of  certain  university  degrees  ;  hence,  such 
a  dressed  pelt  or  pelts  as  a  material  for  trimmings,  linings, 
or  garments. 

2.  An  article  of  clothing  made  of,  or  trimmed  or  lined 
with,  fur  ;  esp.,  a  fur  collar  or  tippet ;  as,  a  set  of  furs. 

3.  The  hairy  covering  or  coat  of  a  mammal  when  fine,  soft, 
and  growing  thick  on  the  skin  ;  —  distinguished  from  ordi¬ 
nary  hair,  which  is  coarser,  less  thicklv  placed,  and  com¬ 
monly  longer  (cf.  wool).  Many  animals,  as  the  fur  seals, 
have,  in  addition  to  and  scattered  through  the  soft  fur, 
coarse  hairs  which  are  removed  before  the  pelt  is  used. 

4.  pi.  The  skins  of  such  animals  with  the  fur  ;  peltry  ;  as, 
a  cargo  oifurs. 

5.  Her.  Any  of  several  patterns  or  diapers  used  as  tinc¬ 
tures.  See  TINCTURE. 

6.  Furred  animals  ;  as,  to  liunt/wr. 

7-  Any  coating  resembling  or  suggesting  fur;  as:  a  A 
coat  of  morbid  matter  on  the  tongue,  b  The  soft,  downy 
covering  on  the  skin  of  a  peach,  c  The  deposit  formed 
on  the  interior  of  boilers  and  other  vessels  by  hard  water, 
d  The  furry  coating  on  lumber  after  sawing. 

8  Arch.  A  piece  of  wood  nailed  on  a  bent  rafter,  of  such 
a  shape  as  to  bring  it  up  flush  and  level.  Cf.  furring,  n.,  5. 
fur,  v.  /.  ;  furred  (fflrd)  ;  fur'ring.  [ME.  furren ,  OF. 
forrer ,  F.  fourrer,  fr.  OF.  fuerre,fo7Te,  sheath,  case,  of  G. 
origin  ;  cf.  OHG.  fuotar  lining,  case,  G.  f utter,  akin  to 
Icel .  foSr  lining,  Goth./otfr  scabbard  ;  cf.  Skr.  pdtra  re¬ 
ceptacle.  Cf.  forel,  fother,  v.  /.]  1.  To  line,  face, 

cover,  or  clothe  with  fur  ;  as,  furred  robes. 

2.  To  cover  with  morbid  matter,  as  the  tongue. 

3.  To  remove  fur,  or  scale,  from  (a  boiler  or  the  like). 

4.  Arch.  To  apply  furring  to  ;  to  support  on  furring ;  — 
often  with  doirn ,  out,  up;  as,  to  fur  down  a  ceiling,  that 
is,  to  suspend  it  on  furring  some  distance  belowr  the  joists  ; 
to  fur  up  a  roof.  See  furring,  n.,  5. 

fur,  v.  i.  To  become  furred,  as  a  boiler  with  scale,  a  tongue 
with  morbid  matter,  etc. 

fu-ra'clOUS  (fu-ra'slms),  a.  [L.  fur  ax ,  -racis,  thievish, 
from  fur  thief.]  Given  to  theft;  thievish.  Rare. — fu- 
ra'cious  ness,  fu-rac'i-ty  (fu-r5s'T-tT),  n.  Rare. 
fu'ra  zane  (fu'rri-zan),  n.  [ fur(azo-)ane .]  Org.  Chem.  A 

hypothetical  cyclic  compound,  CH:NON:CH,  one  of  the 
furodiazoles  ;  also,  a  derivative  of  the  same, 
fur'be  low  (ffir'be-lo),  n.  [Cf.  F.  dial,  farbaht,  equiv.  to  F. 
falbala ,  It .  f alb  ala.]  1.  A  plaited  or  gathered  flounce  on 
a  woman’s  garment ;  hence,  any  showy  or  fussy  trimming. 

2.  One  of  the  sea  tangles  ( Laminaria  bulbosa).  Dial.  Eng. 
fur'be-low,  v.  t.;  fur'be-lowed  (-lod) ;  fur'be-low'ing.  To 
put  a  furbelow  or  furbelows  on  ;  to  ornament, 
fur'bish  (fdr'blsh),  v.  t.  ;  fur'bished  (-blsht);  fur'bish- 
ing.  [ME.  forbischen ,  OF.  forbir,  furbir,  fourbir,  F.  four- 
bir,  fr.  OHG.  furban  to  clean.  See  2d  -ish.]  To  rub  or 
scour  to  brightness  ;  to  clean  ;  burnish  ;  to  cause  to  look 
fresh  ;  to  renovate  ;  as,  to  furbish  a  sword  or  a  room. 

Furbish  new  the  name  of  John  a  Gaunt.  Shak. 

Syn.  —  See  polish. 

fur'eate  (ffir'kat),  o.  [L.  furca  fork.  See  fork.]  Forked; 
branching  like  a  fork  ;  as ,  furcate  twigs.— fur'cate-ly,  adv. 
fur'eate  (fGr'kat),  v.  i. ;  fur'cat-ed  (-kat-gd)  ;  fur'cat- 
ing  (-kat-Tng).  [L.  furca  fork.]  To  branch  like  a  fork, 
fur-ca'tion  (fur-ka'slmn),  n.  A  branching  like  a  fork  ;  also, 
a  branch  of  something  forklike. 


Form.  2  Buchner.  3  Sep¬ 
aratory.  4  Hot  Water  :  a 
Glass  Funnel  ;  b  Copper 
Water  Jacket. 


fur-cel'late  (fSr-sfil'at),  a.  [Dim.  fr .furcate.]  Minutely 
or  slightly  furcate,  or  forked. 

Fur-cr©'a  (-kre'd),  n.  [NL.,  after  Antoine  Francois  de 
Fourcroy,  French  chemist.]  Bot.  A  small  genus  of  amaryl- 
lidaceous  plants,  natives  of  the  warmer  parts  of  America, 
esp.  Mexico,  and  distinguished  from  Agave  by  the  swollen 
bases  of  the  filaments.  Several  species  yield  valuable  fibers ; 
that  of  F.  gigantea,  the  giant  lily,  is  the  cabuya ;  that  of 
F.  cubensis  is  the  cajun. 

fur'cu-la  (ffli'ku-ld),  n. ;  L.  pi.  -lje  (-le).  [L.,  a  forked 

prop,  dim.  of  furca  a  fork.]  1.  Anat.  dm  Zodl.  A  forked 
process  or  structure,  esp.  the  wishbone,  or  furculum. 

2.  Embryol.  An  elevation  on  the  floor  of  the  pharynx  from 
which  the  epiglottis  develops. 

fur'cu-lum  (-1dm),  n.  ;  Jj.pl.  -la  (-Id).  [NL.,  dim.  of  L.  fur¬ 
ca  a  fork.]  Anat.  &  Zodl.  A  furcula ;  esp.,  the  wishbone, 
fur'fur  (ffir'fdr),  n.;  pi.  fur'fu-res  (-fu-rez).  [L.]  Scurf; 
dandruff  ;  pi.,  scurfy  particles. 

furfu-ra'ceous  (-fu-ra'shws),  a.  [L .  furfur aceus.]  Of  or 
like  bran  or  scurf ;  scurfy  ;  specif.,  Bot.,  covered  with 
branlike  scales.  —  lur  lu  ra'ceous  ly,  adv. 
fur'fu  ral  (lfir'fu-ral)  I  71.  [L.  furfur  bran  -f  E. 

furtu-ral'de-hyde  (-r51'de-hid)  \  aldehyde.]  Org.  Chem. 
A  colorless  oily  liquid,  C4H;iO  CHO,  of  a  pleasant  odor,  ob¬ 
tained  by  the  distillation  of  bran,  sugar,  wood,  etc.  It  is 
the  aldehyde  corresponding  to  pyromucic  acid, 
fur'fu-rane  (ftir'fu-ran),  n.  [L.  furfur  bran.]  Chem.  A 
colorless  oily  liquid,  C4H40,  of  peculiar  CJ_.  ___ 
odor,  obtained  from  wood  tar  by  distilling  .  \ 

pyromucates  with  soda  lime,  and  in  other  I  /  ® 

ways.  It  may  be  regarded  as  pyrrol  in  CH  =  CH 
which  an  oxygen  atom  replaces  the  Nil  Furfurane. 
group.  See  pyrrol. 

fur'fu-ra'tion  (-ra'shdn),  n.  [L.  furfur  bran,  scurf.]  Fall¬ 
ing  of  scurf  from  the  head  ;  desquamation, 
fur'iu  role  (ffir'fu-rol),  lur'fu-rol  (-rol;  -r51),  n.  [L.  fur¬ 
fur  bran  -}-  2d  -ol.]  Chem.  Furfural, 
fur'fu  ry I  (-nl),  7i.  [L.  furfur  bran  -f-  -yLJ  Chem.  The 

univalent  radical  C4H;iO,  of  which  furfurane  is  the  hydride, 
fu'ri  bund  (fu'rt-bfind),  a.  [L.  furibundus,  fr.  furere  to 
rage.]  Full  of  fury  ;  raging  ;  frenzied, 
fu'ri  OUS  (-fts),  a.  [L.  furiosus,  fr.  furia  rage,  fury  :  cf.  F. 
furieux.  See  fury.]  i.  Full  of,  or  transported  with,  pas¬ 
sion  or  fury  ;  showing,  or  arising  from,  fury  or  rage  ;  fierce; 
frantic  ;  raging  ;  violent ;  as,  a  furious  animal. 

2.  Moving  with  violence  or  impetuosity;  moved  as  if  by 
fury  ;  rushing  ;  violent ;  as,  a  furious  wind  or  storm. 

3.  Excessive  ;  extravagant.  An  Obs.  or  Rare  Gallicism. 

4.  Mad  ;  insane.  Obs.  exc.  Scots  Law. 

Syn.  —  Impetuous,  vehement,  boisterous,  fierce,  turbu¬ 
lent,  tumultuous,  angry,  mad,  frantic,  frenzied. 

Furious  Host,  in  folklore,  the  Wild  Hunt. 

—  fu'ri  ous  ly,  adu.  —  fu'ri-ous  ness,  n. 
furl  (ffirl),  v.  t.  ;  furled  (ftirld) ;  furl'ing.  [Contr.  fr. 
furdle ,  fr.  fardel  bundle :  cf.  OF.  fardeler  to  pack.  See 
fardel  ;  cf.  farl,  furdle.]  1.  To  draw  up  or  gather  into 
close  compass  ;  to  wrap  or  roll,  as  a  sail,  close  to  the  yard, 
stay,  or  mast,  or,  as  a  flag,  close  to  or  around  its  staff. 

2.  To  form  in  curls  or  wrinkles.  Obs. 

3  To  inclose  in  a  furled  wrapper.  Rare. 
furl,  v.  i.  To  curl  or  fold  as  in  being  furled, 
furl.  n.  Act  of  furling,  or  state  of  being  furled  ;  also,  a 
curl  or  coil  of  something  furled  or  rolled  up. 
fur'long  (ffir'lSng ;  205),  n.  [ME.  furlong,  furlang,  AS. 
furlang ,  furhing,  prop.,  the  length  of  a  furrow  ;  furh  fur¬ 
row  -|-  long  long.  See  furrow  ;  long,  a.]  1.  a  A  measure 
of  length  derived  from  the  furrow  in  an  ordinary  field,  the¬ 
oretically  the  side  of  a  square  containing  ten  acres ;  one 
eighth  of  a  mile.  A  f  urlong  is  now  legally  one  eighth  of 
the  statute  mile  ;  that  is,  40  rods,  or  220  yards  (201.10  me¬ 
ters).  b  A  square  furlong  ;  ten  acres  (404.0  ares). 

2.  A  stadium  ;  hence,  a  running  course.  Obs. 

3.  Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng.  a  A  boundary  upon  which  the  lots 
abut  in  an  uninclosed  field  ;  also,  a  division  of  such  a  field, 
b  A  strip  of  newdy  plowed  land  between  main  furrows,  c 
The  direction  of  furrows  in  plowed  land. 

fur'lough  (ftir'lo),  n.  [Prob.  fr.  D.  verlof,  fr.  a  prefix  akin 
to  E.  for-  -}-  the  root  of  E.  lief ;  akin  to  Dan.  for/ov,  Sw. 
forlof,  G.  verlaub  permission.  See  lief,  a.]  i.  Leave  of 
absence;  esp.,  leave  given  to  a  soldier  or,  sometimes,  a 
government  official  or  employee,  to  be  absent  from  service 
for  a  certain  time  ;  also,  the  document  granting  leave  of 
absence.  In  the  United  States  army  furloughs  are  given 
only  to  enlisted  men,  officers  being  given  leaves  of  absence. 
In  the  United  States  navy  a  f  urlough  is  an  extended  leave 
of  absence,  or  a  suspension  from  duty  by  executive  order, 
on  half  leave-of-absence  pay,  given  only  to  an  officer. 

2.  A  permit  or  passport.  Obs. 

fur'lough,  v.  t.  ;  fur'loughed  (-lod) ;  fur'lough-ing.  To 
grant  a  furlough  to ;  broadly,  to  allow  leave  of  absence  to. 
fur'nace  (ffir'nas),  n.  [ME.  fornais,  fomeis,  OF .  fornais, 
fomaise,  F.  fouimaise ,  fr.  L.  fomax ,  or  a  substituted  LL. 
derivative  ;  cf.  L.  fumus  oven,  formus  w'arin.  Cf.  warm.] 


fu'ni-cule  (fn'nl-kQl),  n.  = 
funiculus,  2  b. 

fu-nic'u-li.  ».,  pi.  of  FUNICULUS. 
fn-nic'u-li'tiB  (f O-nlk-'O-lI'tYs), 
n.  [NL. ;  funiculus  spcrmaticus 
-+-  -ifis.]  Med.  Inflammation  of 
the  Rpermatic  cord, 
fu-nil'i-form  (1  fJ-nil'Y-fdrm),  a. 
[L.  as  if  funilis,  a.,  fr.  funis  rope 
-f  -/orm.]  Bot.  Like  a  cord 
in  toughness  and  flexibility, 
fu'nis  (fO'nls),  n.  [L.,  a  rope.] 
A  cord  ;  specif.,  Anat.,  the  um¬ 
bilical  cord. 

Fun'Je  (fdbn'jp),  n.  si?ig.  Sf  pi. 
A  member  of  the  dominant  Ne¬ 
groid  race  of  Sennar,  eastern 
Sudan. 

funk  (filuk),  n.  [ME.  funkc 
spark,  akin  to  G.  funkc,  D. 
I’o/iX-.]  A  spark  ;  also,  touch- 
wood  ;  punk.  Obs.  nr  Dial.  Eng. 
funk,  n.  [Cf.  OF.  funkier  to  emit 
smoke,  or  E.  funk  touchwood.] 
Offensive  smell  or  smoke.  Obs. 
funk.  r.  t.  To  subject  to  offen¬ 
sive  smell  or  smoke  ;  also,  to 
smoke,  as  a  pipe.  Slang. 
funk,  v.  i.  To  emit  an  offensive 
smell  or  smoke.  Slang. 
funk('/m/.  fi1i)k.f(5bi)k),  r.  i.&rt. 
[Dial,  also fung  to  beat,  kick,  to 
emit  a  sharp,  whizzing  sound.] 
To  kick.  Scot,  tf  Dial.  Eng. 


funk.  n.  A  kick  ;  also,  angry 
passion.  Scot,  tf  Dial.  Eng. 
Funk.  Peter.  See  Peter  Funk. 
funk'er,  n.  One  that  funks. 
Fun'ki-a  (ffiij'kT-d),  n.  [NL., 
after  Heinrich  Christian  Funck, 
a  German.]  Bot.  Syn.  of  Niobe. 
funk'  1-ness,  n.  Timidity.  Slang. 
funk'y,  a.  Panicky  ;  funking  ; 
irritable.  Collog.  or  Dial.  Eng. 
fun'nel.  i.  tf  t.  To  be  like  a 
funnel  ;  to  feed  through  a  fun¬ 
nel.  Obs. 

fun'nel  (filn'51 :  frt0n'’l),  n. 
A  hinny.  Dial.  Eng. 
fun'ni-ly,  adv.  of  funny. 
fun'ni-ness  (ffin'T-nCs).  n.  See 

-NESS. 

fun'ny  (filn'T  ;  fflbn'T),  u. :  pi. 
funnies  (-Yz).  A  Rmall  clinker- 
built,  narrow  rowboat.  Eng. 
fun'ny  (Scot.  fd&n'Y),  i.  [See 
found  to  be  chilled.]  To  stiffen 
or  be  numb  from  cold.  Scot. 
funt.  ^  FONT. 

funt  (fd&nt),  n.  [Russ.,  fr.  G. 
pfuna.]  Seew’EiGHT. 
funye.  foin. 
fur.  fire. 
fur.  Obs.  pret.  of  fare. 
fur.  Obs.  or  dial.  var.  and  com¬ 
parative  of  far.  [fir.  I 

fur.  Obs.  or  dial.  Eng.  var.  of  | 
fur,  n.  [Cf.  OF.  forre  a  sheath, 


case.]  A  box  in  a  wheel  hub.  R. 
fur,  a.  Furze.  Dial.  Eng.  [Eng.  I 
fur,  n.  Furrow.  Scot,  tf  Dial. | 
fur.  Abbr.  Furlong  ;  further, 
fu  ra-ca'na.  f  hurricane. 
fu'rane  (fil'ran),  n.  Furfurane. 
Fu-ra'va  (foo-rd'va),  n.  )>l.  Ne¬ 
groes  of  Darfur,  eastern  Sudan, 
furbery.  ^  fourbery. 
fur'bish-a-ble,  a.  See -able. 
fur'bish-er.  n.  [Cf.  F.  fourbis- 
scurA  One  who  furbishes, 
fur'bish-ment.  n.  See  -M knt. 
fur'bisht.  Furbished.  Ref.  Sp. 
fur'ea  (f  ftr'kd),  n.;pl.  -c.¥.  (-se). 
[L.]  a  A  fork,  b  Agallows. 
rur'eal  (fOr'kal),  a.  [L.  furca 
fork.]  Anat.  Forked  ;  furcate, 
fur-cif'er-ine  ( fQr-sTf '2r-T  n :  -In : 
188),  a.  [See  furcifekous.] 
Zool.  Pertaining  to  or  designat¬ 
ing  certain  small  South  Ameri¬ 
can  deer  with  simply  forked 
antlers.  They  have  been  placed 
in  a  subgenus,  or  genus,  Fur'ci- 
fer  (fflr'sl-fer). 

fur-cif'er-ouB  (-us),  a.  [L.  fur - 
cifer  yoke  bearer,  scoundrel  ; 
furca  fork,  yoke,  fork-shaped 
instrument  of  punishment  -|- 
ferre  to  bear.]  1.  Zodl.  Having 
a  forked  appendage  ;  esp.,  ap¬ 
plied  to  certain  lepidopterous 
larvae  bearing  an  osmaterium. 


2.  Rascally  ;  scandalous.  Rai-e. 
fur'ei-form  (lflr'sl-ffirm),  a. 
[  furca  -f  -form.)  Forked, 
fur'cu-lar  (Ifir'kfl-ldr),  a.  Fur¬ 
cate.  [cannel  bone.  Obs.  | 

fur'cule.  n.  [See  furcula.]  The| 

furd.  +  FORD. 

furde.  Olis.  pret.  of  fere,  fare, 
fur'del,  fur'dle  (dial,  fflr'd’l  ; 
ffl'd’l),  v.  t.  TSee  fardel  :  cf. 
furl.]  To  fold  up ;  to  furl. 
Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 
fur'der.  further. 

fure.  +  fire.  [furrow.  I 

fure.  Obs.  or  dial.  var.  of  fur, I 
fure.  Obs.  pret.  of  fake. 

fure.  v.  t.  [Cf.  AS  .for  a  iour- 
ney.]  To  bear  ;  to  lead.  Obs. 
furelange.  +  fuhi.ong. 
furelenth.  +  furlenotii. 
fur'fu-ram  lde  (fflr'ffl-r&m'Td  ; 
-Id"),  n.  Also  -id.  Chem.  A  ervs- 
talline  compound,  (CnII40)3N2. 
formed  by  action  of  aqueous 
ammonia  on  furfural, 
fur'fu-rine  (fflr'ffl-rTn  ;  -ren  : 
184),  n.  Also  -rln.  Chem.  A  ervs- 
talline  base,  C4 r,H i20aN2* 
formed  by  action  of  caustic  pot¬ 
ash  on  furfuramide.  [ceous.  R.  \ 
fur'fu-rous  (-rus),  a.  Furfura-| 
furgh.  +  furrow. 
fur'gon  (fflr'gtfn),  n.  [F.  four - 
gon.]  A  fruggan.  Obs.  or  R. 


fu'ri-al,  a.  [L .furialis :  cf.  OF. 
furia!.]  Furious  ;  raging  ;  tor¬ 
menting.  Obs. 

fu'ri-ant  (foo'rY-ant),  n.  [Deriv. 
of  L .furians,  p.  pr.J  Music.  A 
fiery,  impetuous  movement;  —  a 
term  made  current  in  the  litera¬ 
ture  of  music  by  Dvorak, 
furi-bun  'dal  ‘( f  O  'rY-bti  n  'ddl), 
a.  Furibund.  Obs. 
furicane.  fu  ri-ca'no,  n.  Hurri¬ 
cane.  Obs. 

furie.  fiery.  [/tare.  I 

fu'ried  (fn'rYd).  a.  Furious.  | 
Fu'ries  cfO'rYz),  w.  pi.  The 
Erinyes.  SeeEuiNYS. 
fu'ri  fy  (-rY-fl),  v.  t.  To  make 
furious.  Rare. 

fu'rile  (fn'r)l),  n.  Also  fu'ril. 
[./tirfurol  +  benzj/e.]  Chem.  A 
yellow  crvstalline  substance, 
(C4lU0)2‘C202,  obtained  by  the 
oxidation  of  furoin. 
fu-ril'ic  (ffl-rll'lk),  a.  Chem. 
Designating  an  acid,  C<,H703- 
C02n,  derived  from  furile. 
Fufingee.  +  Frrinol 
||  fu'ri-O  Ba-meit'te  (foo'rr-o'sa- 
mCn'ta),  adv.  [It.]  Music.  Fu¬ 
riously. 

fiPri-o'sant  (fO'rY-o'edfnt),  n. 
Her.  Depicted  as  mad  with  rage, 
fu'rl-os'i-ty  (-5  s'Y-t  I),  n. 
1.  Fury  ;  furiousness.  Rare. 


2.  Madness.  Rare,  or  Scots  Law* 
||  fu  ri-o'80  (foo/r£-o'so),  a.  tf 
adv.  [It.,  adj.]  Music.  With 
great  force  or  vigor;  vehemently. 
—  n.  A  furious  person, 
fu'ri-son.  71.  [Cf.  D.  ruur  fire, 
ijzer  iron,  OD.  also  ijzen.]  A 
steel  to  strike  a  flint  for  fire. 
Obs.  or  Her. 

furk,  v.  t.  Var.  of  firk. 
furk'er,  n.  One  who  furks  ;  spe¬ 
cif.,  Eton  College  Football,  a 
player  who  stands  with  his  back 
to  the  bullv  and  heels  the  ball 
out  along  the  wall, 
furl  'able.  a.  See -able. 
furld.  Furled.  Ref.  Sp. 
fur'length  \  ti.  A  furlong.  Obs. 
furl'er,  n.  One  who  furls. 
fur'lesB,  a.  See -less. 
furl'ing,  p.  pr.  tf  vb.  n.  of  furl. 
furlingline.  A  long  lineof  email 
size  used  to  bind  a  fore-and-aft 
sail  to  a  stay,  gaff,  or  boom, 
after  it  is  furled, 
fur'lo.  Furlough.  Ref.  Sp. 
fur'loed.  Furloughed.  Ref.  Sp. 
fur'lot.  Var.  of  fiklot.  Scot, 
tf  Dial.  Eng. 

fur 'mage.  n.  [OF.  four  mage,  F. 
fromage.]  Cheese.  Obs. 
furme.  +  form. 
fur'men  ty,  fur'me-ty.  fur'ml- 
ty.  Vars.  of  frumenty. 


ale,  senate,  c&re,  ftm,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofa ;  ©ve,  Svent,  find,  recent,  maker;  Ice,  Ill;  old,  obey,  orb,  5dd,  s5ft,  connect ;  use,  unite,  urn,  ilp,  circiis,  menu ; 

H  Foreign  Word.  f  Obsolete  Variant  of.  -f  combined  with.  =  equals. 


FURNACE 
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FUSCESCENT 


1.  An  inclosed  place  in  which  heat  is  produced  by  fuel 

combustion,  the  electric  arc,  etc.,  as  for  reducing  ores  or 
melting  metals,  for  warming  a  house,  for  baking  pottery, 
etc.  ;  as,  an  iron  furnace  ;  a  hot-air  furnace  ;  a  glass  fur¬ 
nace  ;  a  boiler  furnace ;  an  electric  furnace ,  etc.  Cf. 
hearth.  Furnaces  are  classified  as  wind,  or  air.  furnaces 
blast  furnaces, &nd  re-  * 

verberatoi'y  furnaces. 

2.  A  place  or  time 
of  punishment,  afflic¬ 
tion,  or  great  trial ; 
severe  experience  or 
discipline. 

Dent.  iv.  20. 

3.  Obs.  or  Dial,  a  An 
incubator,  b  A  boil¬ 
er,  crucible,  or  the 
like,  c  A  volcano. 

4.  [cap.]  Astron.  = 

Fornax. 

6.  A  large  fire  used 
for  producing  a  cur¬ 
rent  of  air  for  ven¬ 
tilating  purposes  in 
a  mine. 

fur'nace  (ffir'nas),  v. 
t.;  FURNACED  (-nast); 

fur'nac-ing  (-  n  a  - 
slug).  1.  To  exhale 
as  from  a  furnace. 

Rare.  Shak. 

2.  To  heat  in  a  fur¬ 
nace. 

fur'nace,  v.  i.  To 
come  forth  as  if  from 
a  furnace.  Obs. 
fur'nage  (ffir'naj),??. 

[OF .  fornage ,  J’oumage.]  Process  of  baking,  or  price  paid 
for  it ;  also,  Feudal  Law,  a  fee  paid  to  the  lord  for  permis¬ 
sion  to  bake  elsewhere  than  in  the  lord’s  oven.  Obs.  or  Hist. 
fur'nlsh  (ffir'nTsh),  v.  t.  ;  fur'nished  (-nTslit) ;  fur'nish- 
ing.  [OF.  fumir ,  fornir ,  to  furnish,  finish,  F.  fournir  ; 
fr.  OHG.  frumjan  to  further,  execute,  do,  akin  to  E.  frame. 
See  frame,  v.  t.,  2d-iSH  ;  cf.  veneer.]  1.  To  accomplish  ; 
insure.  Obs. 

2.  To  provide  for ;  to  provide  what  is  necessary  for  ;  to 
fulfill  or  satisfy  the  needs  of  ;  to  equip  ;  to  fit  out  or  fit  up  ; 
as,  to  furnish  an  expedition  ;  to  furnish  a  table  ;  to  furnish 
a  man  for  a  jonmey  ;  of  things,  to  serve  as  furnishing  or 
provision  for ;  —  often  with  forth  or  out. 

Thoroughly  furnished  unto  all  good  works.  2  Tim.  iii.  17. 

3.  Specif.,  to  supply  with  furniture  and  fittings;  as,  to 
furnish  a  house. 


A  form  of  Hot-air  Furnace.  1  Fire  Pot; 
2  Body  ;  3  Combustion  Chamber;  4  Re¬ 
turn-flue  Radiutor  ;  5  Division  Plate  ; 
G  Hole  for  Cleaning  ;  7  Smoke  Pipe; 
8  Hot-air  Pipes  ;  U  Dust  Flue;  10 Water 
Pan  ;  11  Cold-air  Flue.  Single  arrows 
show  course  of  heating  air  ;  Double 
arrows  show  course  of  smoke. 


4.  To  provide  ;  supply  ;  give  ;  afford  ;  specif.  :  a  To  supply 
(a  person  or  thing  with  something) ;  as,  to  furnish  the 
hungry  with  food  ;  to  furnish  a  mind  with  ideas  ;  to  furnish 
a  garrison  with  troops ;  —  formerly  also  with  of.  b  To  sup¬ 
ply  or  offer  (something)  ;  to  give  ;  present ;  yield ;  as,  to 
furnish  food  to  the  hungry  ;  to  furnish  sound  reasons. 

They  that  furnish  the  drink  offering.  Is.  lxv.  11. 
Syn.  —  Furnish,  equip,  appoint.  To  furnish,  the  general 
term,  is  to  provide  with  whatever  is  necessary,  esp.  for 
use ;  to  equip  is  to  furnish  with  appliances  or  instruments 
of  whatever  sort,  esp.  for  action  ;  appoint  (now  somewhat 
bookish)  suggests  complete  or  elegant  equipment ;  as,  to 
furnish  a  house,  to  equip  an  expedition ;  “  The  Bristol 
mail  is  the  best  appointed  in  the  kingdom  ”  ( De  Quincey). 
fur'nlsh,  v.  i.  1.  To  get  a  supply.  Obs. 

2  To  supply  a  room  or  house  with  furniture. 

3.  To  take  on  flesh.  Racing  Slang,  Eng. 
fur'nished  (ffir'nTsht),  p.  a.  Supplied  ;  provided  ;  specif.  : 
a  Her.  Equipped,  as  a  ship  with  sails,  ropes,  etc.,  or  a  horse 
with  bridle,  saddle,  trappings,  etc.  b  Poultry.  Having  fully 
developed  comb,  hackle,  saddle,  tail,  etc.  ;  —  said  of  a  cock¬ 
erel.  Fanciers'  Cant. 

fur'nish-ing,  n.  1  Act  of  supplying  furniture  or  fittings. 

2.  Ornament;  adornment. 

3.  pi.  Furniture,  fixtures,  apparatus,  etc. 
fur'nlsh-ment  (ffir'nTsh-m?nt),  n .  [Cf.  F .  fournissement.] 

1.  Act  of  furnishing,  or  state  of  being  furnished. 

2.  A  supply  of  furniture  or  equipment;  pi.,  supplies; 
equipments.  Now  Rare. 

fur'nl  ture  (ffir'nT-tur),  n.  [F.  foumiture.  See  furnish, 
v.  /.]  1.  Act  of  furnishing,  as  of  supply,  equipment,  or 

embellishment.  Obs. 

2  State  of  being  furnished,  or  equipped.  Obs.  or  Archaic. 

3  That  with  which  anything  is  furnished  or  supplied  ;  sup¬ 
plies  ;  outfit ;  equipment. 

The  form  and  all  the  furniture  of  the  earth.  Tlllotson. 
Thoughts  which  make  the  furniture  of  their  minds.  M.  Arnold. 

4.  A  set  or  supply  of  articles  constituting  an  equipment, 
as  the  armor  and  accouterments  of  a  knight,  the  harness 
and  caparison  of  a  horse,  the  curtains  and  coverlets  of  a 
bed,  etc.  Archaic. 

6.  The  necessary  appendages  to  anything,  as  to  a  machine, 
a  carriage,  a  ship,  etc.  ;  as :  a  Naut.  The  masts,  rigging, 
sails,  tackles,  stores,  etc.,  of  a  ship,  b  Mil.  The  mountings 
of  a  gun.  c  Builders’  hardware,  such  as  locks,  door  and 
window  bolts  and  fastenings,  hinges,  etc.  d  Print.  Pieces 


furnace  bridge.  A  bridge  wall. 
See  bridge,  5  d. 

furnace  cadmium  or  cadmla. 

ss  CADMIA  &. 

furnace  hoist.  Iron  Manuf.  A 
lift  for  raising  ore,  coal,  etc.,  to 
the  mouth  of  a  blast  furnace, 
fur'nace-man  (fQr'nfts-nvfn), 
n. ;  nl.  -men  (mPn).  A  man  who 
tends  a  furnace,  esn.  a  metal¬ 
lurgical  furnace.  [naceman.l 
fur'nac-er(f Qr'nlt-8?r),?i.  A  fur- 1 
Fur-na'ri-ua  (ftir-na'rY-Ms),  n. 
[NL.,  fr.  L.,  a  baker.)  Zool.  The 

genus  consisting  of  the  baker 
ird  and  allied  species.  It  is 
included  in  the  Dendrocolapti- 
da3  or  made  the  type  of  a  family. 
Fur  na  ri'i-dae  (lOr'na-rl'I-de). 
fur'neis.  Obs.  or  Scot.  var.  of 

FURNISH. 

fur'ner  (dial.  ffl(r)'n5r),  n. 
[OF./omier.]  A  baker  ;  also,  an 
oven  mop.  Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 
furneye,  v.  t.  [Cf.  furnish.] 
To  procure.  Obs. 
fur'ni-raent,  n.  [F .  foumiment .) 


Furnishment  ;  furniture.  Obs. 
fur'nlsh,  n.  Furnishing.  Obs. 
or  Dial.  Eng. 

fur'nish-a  ble.  a.  See -able. 
fur'nished-ness.  n.  See  -ness. 
fur'nish-er.  n.  One  who  fur¬ 
nishes. 

fur'nisht.  Furnished.  Ref.  Sp. 
fu'ro-in,  ».  [/i/rfural  -f-  ben- 
7.0m.]  Chew.  A  colorless  crystal¬ 
line  substance,  CwHg04,  formed 
by  polymerization  of  furfural, 
fu'role,  fu'rol  (fff'rol),  «. 
Chem.  =  FURFURAL. 
fu-role',/?.  [F./m-oZ/e.]  Naut. 
St.  Elmo’s  fire.  Obs.  or  R. 
fu-ron'ic  (ffl-rnu'Ik),  a.  Orq. 
Chem.  Designating  a  colorless 
crystalline  acid,  CtHkO-,  ob¬ 
tained  indirectly  from  furfural. 
W  fu'ror  ar'ma  ini-ni'strat  (ml- 
nTs'tr&t).  [L.]  Rage  supplies 
arms.  Vergil  ( yEneid ,  I.  150). 
||  fu-ro're  (foo-r5'ra  ;  fO-ro'rC), 
n.  [It.]  Furor. 

|l  fu'ror  lo-quen'di.  [L.]  A  rage 
for  speaking. 


of  wood  or  metal  of  a  less  height  than  the  type,  placed 
between  or  around  pages  or  other  matter  in  a  form,  serv¬ 
ing  to  give  proper  blank  spaces  and  (with  quoins)  to  fasten 
the  matter  in  the  chase. 

6.  Articles  of  convenience  or  decoration  used  to  furnish  a 
house,  apartment,  place  of  business  or  of  accommodation, 
etc.  ;  esp.,  movable  articles  such  as  chairs,  tables,  beds, 
cabinets,  desks,  stoves,  etc.  ;  as,  parlor  furniture ;  kitchen 
furniture;  office  furniture;  —  usually  distinguished  from 
the  fittings,  or  permanent  adjuncts,  such  as  gas  fixtures, 
sanitary  appliances,  etc.  Styles,  ornamentation,  etc.,  in 
furniture  are  usually  named  after  the  period,  or  a  sover¬ 
eign  reigning,  whew  they  were  in  vogue,  as  Renaissance, 
Empire,  Queen  Anne,  Louis  Ouatorze,  or  from  tlieir  chief 
maker,  as  that  called  buhl,  Chippendale,  etc. 

7.  Music.  See  Citation  following,  and  mixture,  7. 

By  the  term  furniture  is  understood  a  compound  stop  in  which 
the  |>ipes  are  smaller  in  scale,  and  the  ranks  generally  higher  in 
pitch,  than  those  of  the  other  mixtures  introduced  m  the  same 
division  of  the  organ.  Audsley. 

furniture  Plush  A  kind  of  plush  made  of  mohair,  or  of 
mohair  and  cotton,  used  for  upholstering  furniture ;  — 
called  also  Utrecht  velvet. 

fu  ro-di  az'ole  (fu'ro-di-Sz'ol),  n.  [/wrfurane  -f-  diazole .] 
Org.  Chem.  Any  of  three  cyclic  compounds  theoretically 
derived  from  furfurane  by  replacing  two  CH  groups  with 
nitrogen  atoms;  also,  a  derivative  of  one  of  these  com¬ 
pounds.  See  azoxime,  furazane. 

fu  ro  xnon  az'ole  (-mbn-Sz'ol),  n.  [/wrfurane  -f-  mono-  -f- 
azole. ]  Org.  Chem.  A  cyclic  compound  which  may  be 
regarded  as  furfurane  in  which  one  CH  group  is  replaced 
by  a  nitrogen  atom  ;  also,  any  derivative  of  the  same. 
See  isoxazole,  oxazole. 

fu'ror  (fu'rSr),  n.  [L.  :  cf.  F.  fureur ,  OF.  also  furor.  Cf. 
fury.]  1.  Fury;  rage;  also,  madness  or  mania;  some¬ 
times,  specif.,  the  “frenzy”  or  “enthusiasm”  of  poets  or 
inspired  persons. 

2.  A  public  or  contagious  enthusiasm  or  excitement ;  esp., 
a  prevalent  and  excited  admiration  ;  a  “  rage  ;”  a  craze, 
furred  (ffird),  p.  a.  1.  Having  fur  lining,  facing,  etc. 

2.  Having  a  morbid  coating;  as,  a  furr ed  tongue. 

3.  Thickened  ;  husky,  as  a  voice.  Obs. 

fur'ri-er  (fur'I-er),  n.  A  dealer  in  furs  ;  one  who  makes 
or  sells  fur  goods. 

fur'ri  er-y  (-T),  n.  ;  pi.  -eries  (-Tz).  1.  Furs,  in  general. 

2.  The  business  of  a  furrier  ;  trade  in  furs, 
fur'rlng  (ffir'Tng),  n.  1.  Act  of  putting  on  fur. 

2  Fur  trimmings  or  lining  ;  a  supply  of  fur. 

3.  A  deposit  from  water,  as  on  the  inside  of  a  boiler  ;  also, 
the  operation  of  cleaning  away  this  deposit. 

4  Shipbuilding.  Act  or  process  of  applying  double  planks 
instead  of  single  strakes  to  a  ship’s  hull ;  also,  the  material 
so  applied,  or  a  single  piece  of  it. 

5.  Arch,  a  Act  of  applying  thin  wood,  brick,  or  metal  to 
a  wall,  beam,  or  the  like,  to  level  a  surface  as  for  lathing, 
boarding,  plastering,  etc.,  or  to  make  an  air  space,  or  to 
make  the  wall  thicker  in  appearance  and  the  window  jambs 
deeper,  as  to  allow  for  sliding  shutters  in  grooves  and  a 
pocket,  b  The  material  so  applied. 

furring  brick.  A  brick  large  enough  to  bond,  and  grooved 
to  afford  a  key  for  plastering. 

furring  plane  Carp.  A  plane  for  removing  fur  and  grit 
from  lumber  before  using  a  smooth  plane, 
furring  tile  Arch.  A  tile  used  in  fireproof  construction 
for  lining  walls.  It  is  set  in  mortar  and  secured  to  the 
walls  by  spikes  driven  in  the  joints, 
fur'row  (ffir'o),  n.  [ME .  forow,  forgh,  furgh,  AS.  furh  ; 
akin  to  D.  voor ,  OHG.  furuh,  G.  furche ,  Dan.  fire,  Sw 
fara,  Icel.  for  drain,  L.  porca  ridge  between  two  furrows, 
W.  rhych  furrow,  OIr.  rech.  Cf.  furlong.]  1.  A  trench 
in  the  earth  made  by  or  as  by  a  plow. 

2.  Plowed  land  ;  field.  Poetic. 

3.  A  trench  or  drain.  Obs. 

4.  Any  narrow  channel,  or  groove,  as  in  wood  or  metal ; 
a  wrinkle  on  the  face  ;  as,  the  furrows  of  age. 

5.  An  area  or  quantity  of  land  (cf.  furlong).  Obs. 
fur'row  (fur'o),  v.  t. ;  fur'rowed  (-od)  ;  fur'row-ing. 

[From  furrow,  ?i.]  To  cut  a  furrow  in  ;  to  make  furrows 
in  ;  to  plow  ;  as,  to  furrow  the  ground  or  sea. 

Thou  canst  help  time  to  furrow  me  with  age.  Shak. 
fur'row,  v.  i.  To  make  furrows;  to  plow, 
fur'row-ing,  n.  Corrosion  of  metal  due  to  electrolytic  ac 
tion.  Steam  boilers  are  protected  from  this  furrowing  by 
suspending  blocks  of  zinc  in  the  water, 
fur'ry  (ffir'T),  a.  [From  fur.]  1.  Covered  with  fur  ; 
dressed  in  fur  ;  furred.  “  Furry  nations.”  Thomson. 
2.  Consisting  of  or  resembling  fur  ;  as ,  furry  spoils, 
fur  seal-  Any  of  certain  eared  seals  which  have  under  the 
hair  a  dense  soft  coat  of  fur,  which  is  highly  valued,  and  has 
caused  the  practical  extermination  of  the  animals  except 
at  certain  breeding  places  (called  rookeries)  where  they 
receive  a  certain  amount  of  protection.  The  fur  seals  of 
the  Southern  Hemisphere  are  usually  placed  in  the  genus 
Arctocephalus,  those  of  the  North  Pacific  in  the  genus 
Callorhinus.  C.  alascanus ,  which  breeds  on  the  Pribilof 
Islands  (belonging  to  the  United  States),  is  the  most  im 
portant  form,  out  is  being  exterminated  by  the  depreda¬ 
tions  of  pelagic  sealers. 


fur'ther  (ffir'ther),  a.  compar.  ;  positive  wanting  ;  superl. 
fur'thest.  [A  comparative  from  fore ;  ME.  furper,  forper, 
AS.  furtSra ;  cf.  G.  vorder ,  Gr.  n porepos  before,  former. 


i  fu'ror  po-e'ti-cus  (p<*>-6t'I- 
kns).  [L.j  Poetic  frenzy. 

fu'ror  scri-ben'di.  [L.] ’A  rage 
for  writing. 

furr'-a-hln'  (fQr'd-hYnO,  n. 
f/u/T,  dial.,  furrow  4-  ahind.) 
The  right-hand  hindmost  horse 
in  plowing.  Scot. 
furre.  +  fur. 
furre  Obs.  compar.  of  far. 
fur'ri-er,  n.  [F.  /burner.)  One 
sent  in  advance,  as  of  an  army, 
to  find  quarters,  etc.  ;  a  harbin¬ 
ger.  Obs. 

ftir'ri-ly,  adv.  of  furry. 
furrour,  n.  [F.  fourreur .]  A 
furrier.  Obs.  [foray.  I 

fur'row.  farrow,  a.  tf  r.,| 
fur'row-er,  n.  One  that  furrows, 
fur'row-faced',  a.  Having  fur¬ 
rows  in  the  face  or  surface, 
fur'row-less.  a.  See -less. 
fur'row  weed.  A  weed  growing 
on  plowed  land.  Shak. 

fur'row-y.a.  Furrowed.  Rare. 
fur'rure,  n.  [OF.  forreiire ,  F. 
fourrure.]  Fur;  fur  lining.  Obs. 


Fur'ry  <tfu-'i>,  n.  [Cf.  Corn. 
fer  a  fair,  a  mart.]  A  festival 
held  in  Cornwall,  May  8  :  also,  a 
dance  peculiar  to  it.  Oxf.  E.  D. 
furaake  Obs.  p.  p.  of  forsake. 
fur8e.  +  fierce,  furze. 
furse  (ffirs),  n.  [Cf.  fuss.]  A 
noise.  Dial.,  South.  U.  S. 

furst.  A*  FIRST,  FRIST. 

!!  Furst  ( furst),  n. ;  pi.  FCrsten 
(fur'st^n).  [G.  See  first,  «.] 
In  Germany  and  Austria,  one  of 
the  nobility  of  a  class  inferior 
only  to  that  of  duke  (Herzog)  ; 
a  prince  ;  as,  Fiirst  Bismarck, 
fursung.  Var.  of  farsano. 
furth  (  ftfbrth).  Obs.  or  Scot,  and 
dial.  Eng.  var.  of  forth. 
furth  com'ing.  Obs.  or  Scot, 
for  FORTHCOMING.  [FOURTH.  I 
furthe.  A*  ferd,  forth,  | 
fur'ther,  n.  Furtherance  ;  also, 
success.  Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 
fur'therd.  Furthered.  Ret.  Sp. 
fur'ther-er,  n.  One  that  fur¬ 
thers.  [on.  Obs.  I 

fur'ther-forth',  adv.  Further! 


For  the  comparative  ending  - ther ,  cf.  other.]  1.  More 
advanced  ;  hence,  fore  ;  front.  Obs. 

2.  Former;  earlier.  Obs. 

3.  More  remote  ;  at  a  greater  distance  ;  more  in  advance  ; 
farther  ;  as,  the  further  end  of  the  field.  See  farther. 

His  command  in  Further  Gaul.  J.  A.  Froude. 

4.  Going  or  lying  beyond  ;  additional ;  as,  a.  f  urther  reason 
for^his  opinion  ;  without  further  delay  ;  further  trouble. 

The  forma  further  and  farther  are  not  always  differ¬ 
entiated  by  writers,  but  further  is  preferred  by  most  for 
reference  to  time,  quantity,  or  degree,  and  farther  for  spa¬ 
tial  distance. 

fur'ther  (IQr'feher),  adv.  [AS.fur8or,fur8ur;  cf.  G.fiirder. 
See  further,  a.]  1.  To  or  at  a  greater  distance;  to  a  greater 
extent  or  degree  ;  at  a  greater  remove.  See  farther. 
They  advanced  as  far  as  Eleusis  and  Thria  ;  but  no  further. 

#  #  Jowett  (Thucyd.). 

2.  In  addition  ;  moreover  ;  furthermore. 

Syn.  —  See  farther. 

further  off,  not  so  near  ;  apart  by  a  greater  distance, 
fur'ther  (ffir'ther),  v.  t. ;  fur'thered  (-therd) ;  further¬ 
ing.  [ME.  furthren ,  forthren ,  AS.  J'yrSran ,  fyrcSrian. 
See  further,  a.]  1.  To  help  forward  ;  to  promote  ;  ad¬ 

vance  ;  forward. 

This  binds  thee,  then,  to  further  my  design.  Drylen. 
2.  To  help;  to  assist,  as  persons.  Obs. 
fur'ther,  v.  i.  To  advance  ;  to  go  on.  Obs.  or  Scot. 
fur'ther-ance  (-ans),  n.  Act  of  furthering,  or  helping 
forward  ;  promotion  ;  advancement ;  progress. 

I  know  that  I  shall  abide  and  continue  with  you  all,  for  your 
furtherance  and  joy  of  faith.  Phil.i.  25. 

fur'ther-more'  (-mor'),  adv.  dc  conj.  1.  To  a  more  ad¬ 
vanced  point ;  further.  Obs. 

2.  Moreover  ;  besides  ;  in  addition  to  what  precedes, 
fur'ther-most  (-most),  a.  1.  Foremost.  Obs. 

2.  Most  remote  ;  furthest. 

fur'ther-some  (-smn),  a.  1.  Tending  to  further,  advance, 
or  promote ;  helpful ;  advantageous.  Rare.  Carlyle. 
2.  Venturesome  ;  rash.  Scot. 
fur'thest  (ffir'fehSst),  a.  superl.  [Formed  as  a  superlative, 
under  influence  of  further.  Cf.  first,  farthest.]  1.  Most 
remote  ;  most  in  advance  ;  farthest.  See  further,  a. 

2.  Of  time  :  a  Earliest.  Obs.  b  Latest, 
fur'thest,  adv.  At  the  greatest  distance ;  farthest, 
fur'tive  (ffir'tTv),  a.  [L.  furlivus ,  fr.  furturn  theft,  fr.  fur 
thief,  akin  to  fer  re  to  bear:  cf.  F.  furtif.  See  fertile.] 

1.  Done,  obtained,  or  characterized  by  stealth  ;  hence, 
sly ;  secret ;  steal  thy  ;  as,  a  furtive  look. 

A  hasty  and/wr<ifc  ceremony.  Ilnllam. 

2.  Obtained  by  theft ;  stolen;  also,  given  to  theft.  Rare. 
Syn.  —  See  stealthy. 

—  fur'tive  ly,  arfr. —  fur'tive  ness,  n. 
fu'run  cle  (fu'ruq-k’l),  n.  [L.  furunculus  a  petty  thief,  a 
boil,  dim.  of  fur  thief  :  cf.  F .furoncle.)  Med.  A  painful, 
superficial,  inflammatory  tumor,  suppurating  with  a  cen¬ 
tral  core  ;  a  boil.  —  fu-run'cu-lar  (fu-rQq'ku-lar),  a. 
fu-run'eu  loid  (ffi-ruq'ku-loid),  a.  [L.  furunculus  a  boil 
+  -oid.)  Med.  Resembling  a  furuncle. 
fu-riuVcu-lo'sls  (-lo'sTs),  n.  [NL.]  Med.  The  condition 
of  being  affected  with  furuncles,  or  boils, 
fu-run'eu  lous  (ffi-ruq'ku-lws),  a.  Med.  Affected  w  i  . 
furuncles  ;  tending  to  produce  boils, 
fu'ry  (fu'rT),  n. ;  pi.  furies  (-rTz).  [L.  furia,  fr.  fur  re 

to  rage  :  cf.  F.  furie.)  1.  Violent  anger  ;  extreme  w  ra.li ; 
rage  ;  also,  an  outbreak  of  angry  passion  ;  a  fit  of  rage 

I  do  oppose  my  patience  to  his/ury.  Shak. 

Beware  the  fury  of  a  patient  man.  Dry  den. 

2.  Fierceness ;  violence  ;  vehemence  ;  as,  the  storm  'sfury. 

3.  Overmastering  agitation  or  enthusiasm  ;  frenzy;  .sp., 
the  enthusiasm  of  one  possessed  as  by  a  god. 

Her  wit  began  to  be  with  a  divine/wr/y  inspired.  Sir  P.  Sidney. 

4.  \_cap.~\  a  Class.  Myth.  One  of  the  Erinyes  (see  Erints)  ; 
hence,  any  avenging  spirit,  b  One  of  the  Parcae,  or  Fates, 
esp.  Atropos.  Rare. 

Comes  the  blind  Fury  with  the  abhorred  shears, 

And  slits  the  thin-spun  life.  Milton. 

5  A  stormy,  turbulent,  violent  person,  esp.  a  woman  ;  a 
hag  ;  a  vixen  ;  a  virago ;  a  termagant. 

Syn.  —  Indignation,  resentment,  wrath,  ire,  rage;  vio¬ 
lence,  fierceness,  turbulence;  madness,  frenzy.  See  a 


the  Fury,  or  the  Spanish  Fury.  Hist.,  the  three  days’  n  •♦na¬ 
cre  and  pillage  at  Antwerp  by  the  Span¬ 
iards  in  October  and  November,  1576. 
furze  (ffirz ),n.  [ME.  firse,  AS.  fyrs.~\  a 
A  spiny  evergreen  fabaceous  shrub  ( Ulex 
europseus ),  with  yellow'  flowers,  very  com¬ 
mon  throughout  Europe ;  —  called  also 
gorse  and  whin.  It  is  often  used  for  fuel 
and  fodder,  b  Any  of  several  other  spe¬ 
cies  of  this  genus  or  related  genera ;  —  usu¬ 
ally  with  attributive,  as  dwarf  furze ,  etc. 
furz'y  (ffir'zT),  a.  Abounding  in,  over¬ 
grown  with,  or  resembling,  furze  ;  charac¬ 
terized  by  furze. 

Fu-sa'ri-um  (ffi-sa'rf-fim),  n.  [NL.,  fr. 

L .  fusus  spindle  ;  — so  named  by  Link.] 

Bot.  A  genus  of  parasitic  fungi  containing  destructiv  [ 
cies,  of  which  F.  solani  produces  the  dry  rot  of  pota'>  ea, 
and  other  species  cause  scab  diseases  on  various  plan  • 
fu'sa-role  (fu'zd-rol ;  -sa-rol),  n.  [F.  fusarolle ,  fr.  L ..  ju 
saruolo,  fr.  fuso  spindle,  shaft  of  a  column.  See  fusee  a 


Furze, 
ing  Twig,  much 
reduced. 


fur'ther-head  ,  a.  Priority.  Obs. 
fur'ther-ly,  a.  Furthering;  for¬ 
ward.  Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 
fur'ther-ly,  adv.  In  advance  ; 
completely  ;  further.  Obs. 
fur  ther-o'ver,  adv.  In  addi¬ 
tion  ;  moreover.  Obs. 
fur 'ther- ward.  adv.  Forward  ; 
onward.  Obs. 

furthschaw.  A*  forth  snow, 
fur'thy  (fflr'thY),  a.  Forthy. 
Scot. 

fur'till.  A*  fertile. 
fur'tiv.  Furtive.  Ref.  Sp. 
Fu-rud'  (fdb-rdod'),  n.  [Ar.  al 
furial  the  unique;  or  perh.  error 
fr.  Ar.  al  quriid  the  ape.]  See 
star. 

fu-run'cu-lus  (ffl-rnq'kfl-lws), 
v. ;  pi.  -Li  (-11).  [L.]  Med.  A 
furuncle  or  boil. 

fury.  A*  fiery. 

fu'ry,  n.  A  thief.  Obs.  tf  R. 

furz.  Furze.  Ref.  Sp. 
furze'chaV,  n.  Dial.  Eng.  a 
Whinchat.  b  Stonechat. 
furzed  (f(lrzd),a.  Made  of  furze. 


furze  lark.  The  meadow  pipit 
(Anthus  pratensis).  Dial.  Eng. 
furze'ling,  n.  A  small,  dark- 
colored,  locally  distributed  Eu¬ 
ropean  warbler  (Melizo/)hilus 
provincialis).  [of  furze.) 

furz'en.  Obs.  or  dial.  Eng.  pi. | 
furz'er-y  (fflr'zPr-I),  n.  A  mass 
of  furze,  or  furze  bushes, 
furze  wren.  The  furzeling. 
fus.  A*  fous. 
fus.  Abhr.  Fusiliers. 

||  fu  sain'  (fu/zfi,N'),  n.  [F.,  the 
spindle  tree ;  also,  cnarcoal 
made  from  it.]  Fine  Arts.  Fine 
charcoal  used  in  drawing,  or  a 
drawing  made  with  it. 
fu'sate  (fn'sat),  a.  [L.  fusus 
spindle.l  Fusiform, 
fuse  (fusK),  a.  [L./uscws.]  Fus¬ 
cous.  Rare. 

fus-ca'tion  (ffis-ka'shwn),  «. 
[L .fuscare,  -alum,  to  make  dark, 
/imct/sdark.]  Obfuscation.  Obs. 
fus- ces ' cent  ( f O-sCs'e n t ),  a .  [L . 
fuscus  fuscous  -1-  -eseent.)  Slignt- 
ly  fuscous.  Rare. 


food,  foot ;  out,  oil ;  chair  ;  go  ;  sing,  iijk  ;  then,  thin  ;  nature,  verdure  (250) ;  K  ==  ch  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144) ;  boN  ;  yet ;  zh  =  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Guide. 
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FUTURE 


conical  wheel.]  Arch.  A  rounded  and  usually  beaded 
convex  molding,  generally  placed  under  the  echinus  of 
capitals  in  the  Doric,  Ionic,  and  Corinthian  orders, 
fus'cln  (iOs'Tn),  n.  [L.  fuscus  dark-colored,  tawny.] 
Physiol.  Chem.  A  brown  nitrogenous  pigment  contained 
in  the  retinal  epithelium. 

fus'CO-  (ffis'ko-).  A  combining  form  from  Latin  fuscus , 
meaning  dark-colored ,  tawny  ;  specif.,  Chem.,  designating 
certain  complex  salts  of  cobalt  containing  ammonia ;  as, 
/usco-cobaltic  chloride,  Co.,(NH3)8C14(OH)./2H.,0. 
fus'cous  (fus'k&s),  a.  [L.  fuscus .]  Brown  or  grayish 
black ;  darkish. 

Fuscous  colors,  as  black  or  brown,  or  deep  purple.  Burke. 
fuse  (fuz),  v.  t.;  fused  (fuzd);  fus'ing  (fuz'Tng).  [L.  fusus , 
p.  p.  of  fundere  to  pour.  See  found  to  cast ;  cf.  futile.] 

1.  To  liquefy  by  heat ;  to  render  fluid  ;  dissolve  ;  melt. 

2.  To  unite  or  blend,  as  if  melted  together. 

Whose  fancy  fuses  old  and  new.  Tennyson. 

fuse,  v.  i.  1.  To  be  reduced  from  a  solid  to  a  fluid  state 
by  heat ;  to  be  melted  ;  to  melt. 

2.  To  be  blended,  as  if  melted  together, 
fuse,  fuze  (fuz),  n.  [Cf.  It.  fuso  spiudle.  See  fusee  of  a 
watch.]  1.  Any  of  various  devices,  as  a  tube,  casing,  cord, 
or  the  like,  filled  or  impreg¬ 
nated  with  combustible  matter, 
or  a  kind  of  detonator,  by  means 
of  which  an  explosive  charge  is 
ignited,  as  in  firing  a  cannon, 
blasting,  exploding  a  shell,  etc. 

Fuses  may  be  classified  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  manner  of  ignition, 
as:  chemical  fuse,  in  which  are 
brought  together  substances 
which  by  their  chemical  union 
produce  ignition  ;  concussion  or 
percussion  fuse,  producing  ex¬ 
plosion  by  concussion  ;  electric 
fuse,  fired  electrically  ;  friction 
fuse,  ignited  by  frictional  heat ; 
time  fuse,  arranged  so  as  to  fire 
the  charge  after  a  certain  def¬ 
inite  interval  of  time  has 
elapsed ;  combination  fuse, 


F  Fusee.  B  Barrel. 


Hotchkiss  Base  Percussion 
Fuse.  1  Plunger  ;  2  Striker; 

3  Cap.  A  Position  before 
discharge  ;  B  Position  after 
discharge  with  Plunger 
forced  back  by  its  own  in¬ 
ertia  along  the  Striker.  At 
impact  the  Plunger  drives 
the  Striker  against  the  Cap. 

combination  of  the  percussion  and  time  fuses.  Fuses  for 
projectiles  are  classified  according  to  position,  as  base  and 
point  fuses. 

2.  Elec.  A  wire,  bar,  or  strip  of  fusible  metal  inserted  for 
safety  in  an  electric  circuit.  When  the  current  increases  be¬ 
yond  a  certain  safe  strength,  the  metal  melts,  interrupting 
the  circuit  and  thereby  preventing  possibility  of  damage, 
fuse,  fuze,  v.  t.  To  attach  a  fuse  to. 
fuse,  or  fuze,  auger-  All  instrument  for  removing  part 
of  the  filling  of  a  fuse,  to  regulate  its  time  of  burning,  the 
depth  of  the  bore  being  indicated  by  a  scale, 
fu-see',  fu-zee'  (fu-ze'),  n.  [Y.  fusee  a  spindleful,  fusee,  LL. 
fusata ,  iv.fusare  to  use  a 
spindle,  h.  fusus  spindle.] 

1.  A' figure  of  spindle 
shape.  Obs. 

2  Horol.  A  conoidal 
spirally  grooved  pulley 
from  w’liich  a  chain  or 
gut  is  unwound  on  to  the 
barrel  which  contains  the  spring.  The  lessening  of  the 

Sower  of  the  spring  is  compensated  for  by  the  increasing 
iameter  of  the  fusee.  The  going  fusee  is  provided  with  a 
maintaining  power  to  drive  the  train  while  being  tumed 
to  wind  up  tne  spring.  The  fusee  is  now  practically  re¬ 
placed  by  the  isochronous  balance. 

3.  Veter.  A  bony  excrescence  on  the  leg  of  a  horse. 

4.  A  fuse  ;  a  detonator.  Obs.  or  R. 

6.  Railroads.  A  signal  used  principally  for  the  protection 
of  trains,  consisting  of  a  tube  filled  with  a  composition 
w  hich  burns  with  a  bright  colored  light  for  a  definite  time. 
6.  a  A  friction  match  for  smokers’  use  having  a  bulbous 
head  which  when  ignited  is  not  easily  blown  out  even  in  a 
gale  of  wind,  b  A  kind  of  match  made  of  paper  impreg¬ 
nated  with  niter  and  having  the  usual  igniting  tip. 
fuse,  nr  fuze,  gauge,  or  gage  A  fuse-cutting  instrument, 
consisting  of  a  block  ofwood,  with  a  brass  scale  on  one 
side,  and  a  hinged  knife. 

fu'sel  (fu'zgl),  n..  fusel  Oil-  [G.  fusel  bad  liquor.]  Chem. 
a  An  acrid,  oily  liquid,  of  unpleasant  odor,  accompanying 
many  raw,  or  insufficiently  distilled,  alcoholic  liquors  (as 
potato  whisky,  corn  whisky,  etc.)  as  an  undesirable  ingre¬ 
dient.  It  consists  of  several  higher  alcohols,  fatty  acids, 
etc.,  but  chiefly  of  amyl  alcohol.  Hence :  b  Specif.,  amyl 
alcohol. 

fuse,  or  fuze,  plug,  a  Ordnance.  A  plug  fitted  to  the  fuse 
hole  of  a  shell  to  hold  the  fuse,  b  A  fusible  .plug  that 
screws  into  a  receptacle,  used  as  a  fuse  in  electric  wiring, 
fuse,  or  fuze,  wire.  Elec.  Wire  suitable  for  fuses, 
fu  si-bil'i-ty  (fu'zi-bTl'T-tT),  n.  [Of.  Y.  fusibility.]  Qual¬ 
ity  of  being  fusible,  or  degree  of  this  quality.  The  fusibil¬ 
ity  of  minerals  is,  for  purposes  of  comparison,  usually  ex¬ 
pressed  in  terms  of  the  following  scale:  1.  Stionite  (easily 
fusible  in  candle  flame).  2.  Natrolite  (fusible  in  candle 
flame).  3.  Almandite  garnet  (easily  fusible  w’ith  blow¬ 
pipe).  4.  Actinolite  (fairly  fusible).  5.  Orthoclase  (diffi¬ 
cultly  fusible).  6.  Calamine  (finest  edge  rounded  in  hottest 
flame).  7.  Quartz  (infusible  with  blowpipe), 
lu'sl-ble  (fu'zT-b’l),  a.  [F.  fusible.  See  fuse,  v.  t.]  Ca¬ 
pable  of  being  melted  or  liquefied. 

fusible  metal  or  alloy,  any  easily  fusible  metal  or  alloy,  as 
those  composed  of  bismuth,  lead,  and  tin,  or  of  these  three 
metals  and  cadmium.  They  are  used  for  soft  solders,  filling 
cavities  in  teeth,  taking  impressions  of  woodcuts,  coins. 


or  the  like,  for  safety  plugs  for  boilers,  etc.  The  leading 
fusible  alloys  (named  after  their  inventors)  are : 


Name. 


Lichtenberg's  alloy 
Lipowitz’s  alloy . . . 

Newton’s  alloy . 

Rose's  alloy . 

Wood’s  alloy . 


Composition  per  cent. 

Melting 

point. 

Bis¬ 

muth. 

Lead. 

Tin. 

Cad¬ 

mium. 

50 

30 

20 

_ 

F.  190.9° 

C.  91.6° 

.50 

27 

13 

10 

140. 

60. 

20 

50 

30 

— 

202.1 

5H.5 

50 

25 

25 

— 

200.75 

93.75 

50 

20 

30 

— 

— 

— 

.50 

25 

12 1-2 

12  1-2 

159.8 

71. 

.50 

27 

13 

10 

— 

— 

—  fusible  plug,  a  gun-metal  plug  with  a  core  of  fusible  alloy 
which  melts  at  a  definite  desired  temperature, 
screwed  into  the  crown  of  a  boiler  fire  box  or 
furnace  so  that  the  steam  shall  blow  out  the  fire 
when  overheating  occurs,  as  through  shortness 
of  water,  porcelain.  =_  cryolite  glass. 
lu'si  form  (fu'zl-fflrm  ;  fu'sT-),  a.  [L.  fusus 
spindle  -f“  -form:  cf.  F.  fusiforme.]  Shaped 
like  a  spindle  ;  tapering  at  each  end. 
fu'sU  (fu'zTl),  7i.  [OF.  fusel  spindle,  F.  fxtseau , 
dim.  of  L.  fusus.  See  fusee  of  a  watch.]  Her. 

A  bearing  of  a  rhomboidal  figure,  differing  from 
a  lozenge  in  being  longer  in  proportion  to  its 
width,  said  to  have  represented  originally  a 
spindle  covered  with  tow. 
fu'sil,  n.  [F.  fusil ,  OF.  also  foisil,  fxiisil ,  steel 
for  striking  fire,  LL.  (assumed)  focile,  fr.  L. 
focus  hearth,  in  LL.  fire.  See  focus  ;  cf.  fusee  F  ... 
a  firelock.]  1.  A  fire  steel  for  a  tinder  box.  Root  of 
Obs.  Orf.  E.  D.  Radish. 

2.  A  light  flintlock  musket.  Obs.  or  Hist. 
fu'sil,  fu'sile  (fu'zTl),  a.  [L.  fusilis  molten,  fluid,  fr.  fun¬ 
dere ,  fusum ,  to  pour,  cast.  See  fuse,  v.  1.]  1.  Fusible  ; 

also,  fusing;  melting  ;  flowing.  Rare.  “  A  kind  of  fusil 
marble.”  Woodward. 

2.  Made  liquid  or  fluid  by  heat. 

3.  Cast ;  founded.  Obs.  Milton. 

fu'sil-eer' )  (fu'zT-ler'),  77.  [F.  fusilier,  fr.  fusil.']  Mil.  a 
fu'sil-ier'  )  Formerly,  a  soldier  armed  with  a  fusil.  Hence: 

b  pi.  A  title  now  borne  by  some  British  regiments;  as, 
“The  Royal  Scots  Fusiliers ,”  etc. 
fu  sil-lade'  (fu'zT-lad'),  n.  [F.  fusillade  ;  cf.  It.  fucilata. 
See  fusil  a  firelock.]  A  simultaneous  discharge  of  many 
firearms,  or  a  rapid  succession  of  discharges, 
fu  sil-lade',  v.  t.  ;  fu'sil-lad'ed  (-lad'Sd) ;  fu'sil-lad'ing 
(-lad'tng).  To  shoot  down  or  attack  by  a  volley  or  rapid 
succession  of  shots. 

fu'sil  ly  (fu'zT-li),  a.  [OF.  fusel £.]  Her.  Covered  with 
or  as  with  fusils,  as  a  field. 

fus'ing,  fuz'ing  (fuz'Tng),  p.  pr.  d:  vb.  n.  of  fuse,  fuze. 
fusing,  or  fuzing,  disk,  a  steel  disk  used  to  cut  metal,  causing 
fusion  by  its  rapid  rotation.  —  f.  point.  =  melting  point. 
fu'sion  ( fu'zlif/n),  n.  [L.  fusio,  f r.  fundere,  fusu m,  to  pour, 
melt:  cf.  F.  fusion.  See  fuse,  v.t.  ;  cf.  foison.]  1.  Act 
or  operation  of  melting  or  rendering  fluid  by  heat,  or  of 
melting  together  ;  as,  the  fusion  of  metals. 

2  State  of  being  melted  or  dissolved  by  heat ;  a  state  of  flu¬ 
idity  or  flowing  in  consequence  of  heat ;  as,  metals  in  fusion. 

3.  Union  or  blending  of  things  as  if  melted  together. 

The  universal  fusion  of  races,  languages,  and  customs  .  .  .  had 

produced  a  corresponding./usiOH  of  creeds.  C.  Kingsley. 

4.  Politics.  Coalition  (of  parties  or  factions). 

5.  Psychol.  A  state  of  consciousness  containing  more  than 
one  sort  of  sensational  quality,  yet  impossible  or  extremely 
difficult  to  analyze  ;  also,  the  formation  of  such  a  state. 

Stumpf  defines/us?‘ow  as  “that  relation  of  two  sensation  contents 
in  which  they  form  not  a  sum,  but  a  whole.”  E.  B.  Titchcner. 
fu'sion  ism  (-Tz’m),  7?.  Politics.  Policy,  advocacy,  or  prac¬ 
tice  of  fusion.  —  fu'sion-ist,  n. 
fuss  (fus),  77.  [Peril,  of  imitative  origin,  expressing  an  idea 
like  puff  ox  fuff .~\  1.  A  tumult ;  a  bustle;  unnecessary  or 
annoying  ado  about  trifles. 

2-  A  fussy  person.  “  I  am  a  fuss."  W.  D.  Howells. 

Syn.  — See  stir. 

fuss,  v.  i. ;  fussed  (ffist);  fuss'ing.  To  be  overbusy  or  un¬ 
duly  anxious  about  trifles  ;  to  make  a  bustle  or  ado. 
fuss,  v.  t.  To  put  into  a  fuss  ;  to  disturb  or  annoy  with  tri¬ 
fles;  to  bother.  Colloq.  “  He  saw  it  fussed  us.”  Grant  Allen. 
fuss'y  (fus'T),  a.  ;  fuss'i-er  (-T-er) ; 
fuss'i-est.  1.  Making  a  fuss  ;  disposed 
to  make  an  unnecessary  ado  about  tri¬ 
fles  ;  overnice  ;  fidgety. 

Not  at  all/assy  about  hie  personal  appear¬ 
ance.  1{.  O.  White. 

2  -  Bustling,  as  a  place.  Dial. 

3.  Showing  much  detail  or  nicety ; 
bothersome  to  make  or  do  ;  as,  a  fussy 
dress. 

fust  (fust),  71.  [OF.  fust,  F.  fxlt,  fr.  L. 
fustis  stick,  staff.]  1.  Arch.  The  shaft 
of  a  column  or  pilaster. 

2.  (dial,  foost,  foost.)  [OF.  fust  cask, 
wood,  F.  fill  cask,  taste  or  smell  of  the 
cask,  fustiness,  L.  fustis.']  A  strong, 
musty  smell ;  mustiness.  Obs.  or  Dial. 

Eng. 

fusta-nel'la  (fus'td-ngl'd),  fusta- 
nelle'(-nel'),7i.  [Dim.fr.NGr.  (bovaravL 
fustian,  fr.  It.  fustagno:  cf.  F.  fusta- 
nelle .  See  fustian.]  A  short  full  skirt  of  stiffened  white 
linen  or  cotton,  worn  by  men  in  modern  Greece. 


Fustanella. 


fus'cine  (ffis'Tn  ;  -en),  n.  Also 
-cln.  A  dark-colored  substance 
got  from  bone  oil.  Obs.  or  R. 
fuse,  v.  t.  Jr  t.  [AS./j/sdn.]  To 
hasten  ;  to  dispatch.  Obs. 
fuse,  n.  [Peril,  fr.  OF.  fuies,  pi. 
of  fuie  flight.]  A  trail,  as  oi  a 
buck.  Obs. 

||  fu  8eau'  (fu'zO'L  n.  [F.,  lit., 
a  spindle.]  Anything  spindle- 
shaped,  esp.  a  handle  or  grip  of 
a  sword.  [fuse  gauge. | 

fuse,  or  fuze,  block  or  cutter.  A| 
fu-see',  fu  zee' (ffl-ze'),n.  [See 
2d  fusil.]  A  flintlock  gun  ;  a 
fusil.  Obs.  or  Hist.  [fetch. | 
fush  (fdbsh).  Scot.  pret.  of| 
fu'si-ble-nesB.  n.  See  -n  ess. 
Fusi-cla'di-um  (ffl/sT-kla'dT- 
um),  n.  [NL.  ;  L.  fusus  spindle 
-4- Gr.  icAdSo?  branch; — from 
the  shape  of  the  spores.]  Bot.  A 


genus  of  parasitic  fungi,  many 
species  of  which,  as  F.  aendriti- 
cum,  produce  scab  on  fruit  trees, 
fu  sitee',  fu  ai'lP  (fu  ze  la'). 
Also  fusile,  fusillee.  Var.  of  fu- 

SILLY. 

fusille.  +  fusil,  a  bearing, 
fu'si-nist  (fQ'zT-nlst),  i 1.  [F. 

f us  in  istC]  f usa  in  iste .  ]  One  who 
draws  pictures  in  charcoal,  or 
fusain.  Rare.  [less.  Scot.  I 
fu'sion-less.  Var.  of  foison-| 
fusion  point.  =  melting  point. 
fu'si-tive.  a.  Pert,  to  melting. 
Obs.  [Obs.  or  R.\ 

fuak,  a.  [See  Fuse.]  Fuscous.  | 
fu'aoid  (fQ'zoid  ;  fu'soid),  a. 
[L  .fusus  spindle  -f  -obi.]  Fusi¬ 
form.  [vars.  of  few  some.  I 
fu'some,  fu'sora.  Dial.  Eng.  | 
fu8oun.  +  FOISON. 
fuss,  n.  A  fussock.  Obs. 


|[  Fuss  (f<3bs),  n.  [G.]  A  foot. 
See  MEASURE. 

fuss'ball'  (ffis'-).  +  FUZZ R ALL. 
fuss'er,  n.  One  who  fusses, 
fuss'i-fy  (ffis'Y-fT),  v.  i.  To  fuss. 
Rare.—  fuss  i-fl-ca'tion  (-fY-ka'- 
slirtn),  n.  Rare. 
fuss'i-ly  (-Y-1Y),  adv.  of  fussy. 
fus8'i-neB8.  n.  See -ness. 
fuas'oek  (fds'ttk  ;  fdbs'-),  n. 
[E.  dial.,  also  a  donkey,  an  ass.] 

1.  A  fat  unwieldy  woman.  Dial. 
Eng.  or  Slang. 

2.  A  downy  wad  or  tuft.  Scot. 
fuss'oek-ing,  ».  a.  Large  and 
fat.  Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 

fust.  +  fist  ;  foist,  a  vessel, 
fust.  Fussed.  Ref.  Sp. 
fust.  v.  i.  To  become  moldy  ;  to 
smell  or  taste  ill,  as  from  a 
mold.  Obs.,  Scot.,  or  Dial.  Eng. 
fuatane.  t*  fustian. 


fuste.  •[•  fist. 

fus'tee  (fus'te),  fus'tie  ( f  Qs'tY), 
n.  The  offspring  of  a  white  and 
a  mestee.  I Vest  Indies. 
fus'ter,  7i.  [OF .  fustier  a  wood¬ 
worker.]  A  maker  of  saddle¬ 
trees.  Obs.  [tian.  Rare.  I 
fus'tian-ist.  n.  A  writer  of  fus- 1 
fuB'tian-ize.  r.  i.  See-iZE. 
fus'ti  ga  tor  (ftis'tY-ga'tSr),  n. 
One  who  fustigates, 
fusti-la'ri-an,  n.  [From  fusty  ] 
A  low  fellow.  Obs. 
fus'ti-lug/  (fus'tY-ldg/ ;  dial, 
also  fdbs'tY-ldbg/),  fus'ti-lugs' 
(-lhgz'),  n.  [Cf.  fusty,  and  E. 
dial,  lug  lazy.]  A  fat,  unwieldy 
person.  Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 
fust'i-ly,  adv.  of  fusty. 
fuflt'i-ness.  n.  See  -ness. 
fus'tie  (ffis'*l  ;  f(J6s'’l),  n.  Jr  7\  i. 
Fuss;  bustle.  Scot,  tf  Dial.  Eng. 


fus'ter-lc  (fus'ter-Tk),  n.  The  coloring  matter  of  fustet. 
fus'tet  (fQs'tSt),  7i.  [F.  f  ustet ;  cf.  Pr.  fustet,  Sp.‘  &  Pg. 

fustete,  LL.  fustetus.  See  fustic.]  The  smoke  tree  of 
Europe  (Cotinus  cotinus) ;  also,  its  wood,  which  yields  an 
orange-colored  dye. 

fus'tian  (fus'chan),  n.  [ME.  fustane,  fuslyan,  OF.  fus- 
taigne,  F.  futaine  ;  cf.  It.  fustagno,  LL.  fustaneum,  fus- 
tanum,  Pr.  fustani.  So  called  from  Fustat,  a  suburb  of 
Cairo,  where  it  was  made.]  1.  Formerly,  cotton  and  linen 
cloth  ;  now,  a  kind  of  coarse  twilled  cotton  stuff,  including 
corduroy,  velveteen,  etc. 

2.  A  fustian  blanket.  Obs. 

3.  An  inflated  style  of  discourse  ;  a  kind  of  writing  using 
high-sounding  words,  above  the  dignity  of  the  thoughts 
or  subject ;  bombast ;  claptrap. 

He  whose  fustian ’s  so  sublimely  bad, 

It  is  not  poetry,  but  prose  run  mad.  Pope. 

4.  A  kind  of  marl.  Dial.  Eng. 
fus'tian,  a.  1.  Made  of  fustian. 

2.  Pompous;  ridiculously  tumid  ;  inflated;  bombastic. 

3.  Good-for-nothing;  worthless.  “A  fustian  rascal.”  Shak. 

fus'tie  (fus'tlk),  77.  [F.  fustoc  ;  cf.  Sp.  &  Pg.  fustoque ; 

fr.  Ar.  fustuq  pistachio,  fr.  Per.  pistah.  Cf.  pistachio.] 

1.  The  wood  of  a  moraceous  tree  ( Chlorophora  tinctoria) 
of  Mexico  and  the  West  Indies,  which  yields  a  light  yellow- 
dye  much  used  in  the  arts ;  also,  the  tree  itself. 

2.  Any  of  several  other  dyew  oods,  esp.  the  young  fustic  or 
fustet  ( Cotinus  cotinus)  or  the  cockspur  thorn. 

fus'ti-gate  (fus'ti-gat),  v.  t.  ;  -gat/ed  (-gat'Sd) ;  -gat'ing 
(-gat'ing).  [L.  fustigare,  fr.  fustis  stick.  See  1st  fust.] 
To  cudgel. 

fus/tl-ga'tion(-ga'sh7v2n),  7?..  [Cf.  F.  fustigation.]  A  pun¬ 
ishment  by  beating  with  a  stick  or  club ;  cudgeling. 

'Phis  satire,  composed  of  actual  fustigat ion.  Motley. 

fus'tin  (fus'tTn),  7i.  [See  fustet.]  A  glucoside  occurring 
in  fustet  and  yielding  fisetin  on  decomposition, 
fust'y  (fus'tT),  a. ;  fust'i-er  (-tT-er) ;  fust'i-est.  [See 
fust  mustiness.]  1.  Moldy;  musty;  ill-smelling;  rank. 
“  A  fusty  nut.”  “  Fusty  plebeians.”  Shak. 

2.  Without  freshness  or  life  ;  old-fashioned  or  old-fogyish ; 
esp.,  obstinately  or  pedantically  fogyish. 

The  pompous  Masters’  motive  [in  “  Die  Mei6tersinger”l  .  .  . 
sounds  fortn  on  the  wood-wind,  obstinate,  fusty,  and  endowed 
with  inimitable  self-sufficiency.  Arthur  Elson. 

3.  Moping.  Obs.  “  A  melancholy,  fusty  humor.”  Pepys. 
futch'el,  futch'ell  (fuch'gl),  n.  One  of  the  timbers  in  a 

carriage  for  supporting  the  splinter  bar,  pole,  or  shafts, 
fu'thorc  (  (foo'th5rk),77.  Also  fu'tharc,  fu'thark  (  thark). 
fu'thork  )  The  runic  alphabet ;  —  so  called  from  the  first 
six  letters,  f,  u,  p  ( ih ),  o  (or  a),  r,  c  (=  k). 
fu'tile  (fu'tTl  ;  or,  esp.  in  British  usage,  fu'tfl  ;  182),  a.  [L. 
futilis,  futtilis,  that  easily  pours  out,  that  easily  lets  loose, 
vain,  w  orthless,  from  the  root  of  fundere  to  pour  out :  cf. 
F.  futile.  See  fuse  to  melt.]  1.  Of  no  importance  ;  an¬ 
swering  no  useful  end  ;  vain  ;  ineffectual ;  as,  a  futile 
struggle.  “  Fxitile  theories.”  #  I.  Taylor. 

2  Trifling  ;  frivolous  ;  as,  futile  people  ;  futile  talk. 

3.  Talkative;  loquacious;  tattling.  Obs. 

Talkers  and/u<i7e  persons.  Bacon. 

Syn.  —  See  vain. 

—  fu'tile-ly,  adv.  —  fu'tile  ness,  n. 
fu-tiPl-ta'ri-an  (fu-tTFT-ta'rt-an  ;  115),  a.  [From  futile. 
Cf.  utilitarian.]  Jocose.  Pert,  to,  setting  forth,  or  prac¬ 
ticing,  futile  pursuits,  doctrines,  etc.  —  77.  A  futilitarian 


person. 

fu-til'l-ty  (fu-ttl'T-tT),  77.;  pi.  -ties  (-tTz).  [L.  futilitas: 

cf.  F.  futi/ite.]  1.  Quality  of  producing  no  effect,  or  of 
coming  to  nothing  ;  frivolousness;  uselessness. 

The  futility  of  this  mode  of  philosophizing.  Whewell. 
2.  Talkativeness  ;  loquacity.  Obs. 

3  A  futile  thing  or  person. 

fut'tock  (ffit'&k),  7i.  [Prob.  corrupted  fr.  foothook.]  Naut. 
One  of  the  crooked  timbers  scarfed  together  to  form  the 
lower  part  of  the  compound  rib  of  a  vessel ;  one  of  the 
crooked  transverse  timbers  passing  across  and  over  the  keel, 
futtock  band  or  hoop-  shipbuilding.  A  band  near  the 
top  of  a  lower  mast  to  which  the  futtock  shrouds  secure, 
futtock  plate  Naut.  One  of  the  iron  plates  across  the  top 
of  a  lowrer  mast  to  which  the  deadeyes  of  the  topmast  rig¬ 
ging  and  the  upper  ends  of  the  futtock  shrouds  are  secured, 
futtock  shroud  One  of  the  short,  usually  iron,  shrouds 
or  rods  leading  from  the  futtock 
band  on  the  lower  mast  to  the  fut¬ 
tock  plate,  connecting  the  top¬ 
mast  rigging  with  the  low-er  mast, 
fu'ture  (fu'^ur),  a.  [ Y.futur ,  L  .fu- 
turus,  used  as  fut.  p.  of  esse  to  be, 
but  from  the  same  root  as  E.  be. 

See  be,  v.  i.]  1.  That  is  to  be  or 

come  hereafter  ;  that  will  exist  at 
some  time  after  the  present;  as, 
the  next  day  is  future  to  this. 

2.  Pertaining  or  relating  to  time 
that  is  to  come  ;  expressing  futu¬ 
rity  ;  as,  the  f  uture  tense, 
future  perfect  tense,  Gram.,  the 
tense  of  a  verb  that  denotes  a  fu¬ 
ture  act  or  event  as  past  in  rela¬ 
tion  to  a  given  future  time.  In 
English  this  tense  is  formed  with  shall  (or  will)  have  ;  thus 
the  future  perfect  tense  of  go  is  used  in,  “  To-morrow  noon 
I  shall  have  go7ie." —  future  tense,  Gram.,  the  tense  of  a 
verb  which  imputes  simple  futurity.  In  English  this  tense 
is  formed  with  shall  or  will ;  thus  the  future  tense  of  go 
is  used  in,  To-morrow  I  shall  go.  See  shall. 


a,  a,  a  Futtock  Shrouds  ; 
6  Futtock  Band;  c  Top  ; 
d,  d  Topmast;  t 
Shrouds. 


fus'toc.  Var.  of  fustic. 

Fu  su-li'na  (fa/s(l-ll'nd),  n. 
NL.,  fr.  spindle.]  Pa¬ 

eon.  A  genus  of  fusiform,  per¬ 
forate  Foraminifera,  abundant 
in  the  Carboniferous  of  Europe, 
Asia,  and  North  America. 
Fusulina  limestone.  A  Carbon¬ 
iferous  formation  composed 
largely  of  Fusulina  shells, 
fu'sure  ( fn'zhdr),  n.  [L .fusura, 
fr. fun tl ere,  fusum.  See  FUSE,  v. 
(.]  Act  of  fusing  ;  fusion.  Rare. 
Fu'bub  (fn'sM8),r?.  [NL.,fr.  L., 
a  spindle.]  Zobl.  A  eenus  of 
rachiglossate  gastropods  of  the 
family  Fasciolariida*,  having  a 
fusiform  shell  with  long  spire 
and  canal,  and  a  smooth  colu¬ 
mella.  [of  foot.  I 

fut  ( fdOt).  Obs.or  dial.  Eng.  var.  | 
fut.  Abor.  Future. 


fute.  +  food.  [var.  of  foot.| 
fute  (idbt ;  fiit).  Obs.  or  Scot.l 
fute. i.  To  whistle.  Obs. 
fute  (fflt),  n.  The  Eskimo  cur¬ 
lew.  Local,  U.  S. 
fu'til.  Futile.  Ref.  Sp. 
fu'til  ize.  v.  t.  See-iZE. 
fu'til-ous,  a.  Futile.  Obs. 
fut'tah  (fftt'a),  fut'ter  (-Sr),  n. 
Corrupt  of  what  a.  New  Zealand. 
fut'ter  il.  Var.  of  foothill. 
Eng.  [ber  strake.I 

futtock  plank.  Naut.  =  lim-I 
futtock  staff.  Naut.  A  bar  of 
iron  covered  with  leather  or  can¬ 
vas,  seized  across  the  topmast 
shrouds  or  rigging  above  the  top. 
futtock  stave.  Naut.  One  of  the 
ropes  confining  the  shrouds  near 
a  masthead.  Obs.  or  R. 
fu'tur-a-ble  (fQ't£r-d-b’l),  a. 
Possible  to  occur.  Obs. 


ale,  senate,  c&re,  Jim,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofa;  eve,  £vent,  6nd,  recent,  maker;  Ice,  Ill;  old,  obey,  orb,  5dd,  s&ft,  connect ;  use,  unite,  urn,  iip,  circus,  menii  ; 

H  Foreign  Word.  d*  Obsolete  Variant  of.  -f-  combined  with.  =  equals. 


FUTURE 
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GAD 


fti'ture  (fu'^ui),  7i.  [Cf.  E.futur.  See  future,  a.]  1.  pi. 
Events  that  are  to  come.  Obs. 

2.  Time  that  is  to  come;  time  that  is  subsequent  to  the 
present ;  —  often  with  reference  to  prospective  state  or 
condition,  and  with  a  favorable  implication  ;  as,  the  future 
shall  be  as  the  present ;  he  has  a  great  future. 

The  present  is  the  time  in  which  we  act;  the  future  that  for 
which  we  prepare.  Ward. 

3.  The  period  or  condition  following  mortal  life;  the  future 
state  ;  the  life  to  come. 

4  Gram.  The  future  tense,  or  a  verb  form  denoting  it. 

5-  One’s  affianced  husband  or  wife.  Colloq. 

0.  pi.  Things  bought  and  sold  for  delivery  at  a  future  time, 
esp.  in  speculation,  as  in  grain,  provisions,  and  stocks;  as, 
he  buys  no  futures. 

fu'ture  less,  a.  Without  prospect  of  future  achievement, 
fu'tur  1st  (fu'tur-Tst),  n.  Throl.  One  who  holds  that  the  ful¬ 
fillment  of  the  prophecies  of  the  Bible  is  to  be  in  the  future, 
tu  tu  ri'tion  (fu'tu-rlsh'an),  n.  [Cf.  F.  futurition .]  a  The 


state  or  character  of  being  future ;  futurity.  Rare,  b  An 
event  in  the  future.  Rare. 

fu-tu'ri-ty  (fu-tu'rT-tl),  n.  ;  pi.  -ties  (-tlz).  1.  State  or 

character  of  being  yet  to  come  ;  future  state. 

2.  Future  time  ;  time  to  come;  the  future  ;  lienee,  those 
who  will  live  in  the  future  ;  posterity. 

3.  An  event  to  come  ;  a  future  event ;  esp.,  a  futurity  race. 

All  f  uturities  are  naked  before  the  All-seeing  Eye.  South. 
futurity  race.  Racing.  A  race  for  futurity  stakes, 
futurity  stakes  Racing.  Stakes  to  be  raced  for  long  af¬ 
ter  the  nominations  or  entries  are  made,  the  possible  com¬ 
petitors  often  being  nominated,  in  animal  races,  before 
birth  ;  —  also,  loosely,  a  race  for  such  stakes, 
fut'wa  (fut'wa),  n.  Also  fut'wah.  [Ar .fatwa.]  Hindu 
t£r  Moham.  Law.  A  judicial  sentence  or  opinion  ;  esp.,  the 
written  opinion  of  a  court  law  officer  or  a  law  teacher, 
fuzz  (fuz),  n.  [Cf.  E.  dial.  Juzzy  spongy,  fluffy,  confused, 
Jozy  spongy,  D.  voos  spongy,  fungous.]  1.  Fine,  light  par¬ 
ticles  or  fibers  ;  loose  volatile  matter. 

2.  The  giaut  puffball ;  —  called  also  fuzzball.  Obs. 


fuzz  (fuz),  v.  i.  tl*  t. ;  fuzzed  (fuzd);  fuzz'ing.  To  fly  off 
in,  or  cover  with,  minute  particles  ;  to  become,  or  cause  to 
be,  fuzzy. 

fuzz'y  (fuz'T),  a.  ;  fuzz'i-er  (-T-er) ;  fuzz'i-est.  [See 
fuzz,  /i.]  1.  Not  firm  ;  spongy.  Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 

2  Furnished  with,  having,  or  like,  fuzz  ;  ns,  fuzzy  cloth. 
3.  Having  blurred  or  frayed  outlines  ;  indistinct ;  blurred. 
4  Frizzly;  as,  Juzzy  hair. 

-fy  (-!*)•  [Through  F.  verbs  in  -fier,  L.  -ficare,  akin  to  fa- 
cere  to  do,  make.  See  fact.]  A  suffix  signifying  to  make ,  to 
form  into,  etc. ;  as,  aceti/y,  ampli fy,  dandi fy,  Frenchi/y,  etc. 
fyke  (fik),  7i.  [D .  fuik  a  bow  net.]  A  long  bag  net  for 
catching  fish. 

fyl'fot  (fil'lSt),  7).  [Prob.  Jill  -f-  foot ;  a  device  to  fill  the 
foot  or  lower  part  of  a  painted  window.]  The  swastika, 
fyrd  (fflrd ;  ferd),  fyr'dung  (ffir'dung ;  fer'ddong),  n. 
[AS.;  akin  to  E  .fare,  v.  i.]  O.  Eng.  Hist.  The  national 
military  array  or  host  prior  to  the  Norman  conquest ;  also, 
the  duty  or  act  of  attending  it. 


(ZJ.  (je).  1.  The  seventh  letter  of  the  English,  as  of  the 

A  Latin,  alphabet  (see  alphabet,  lllust.).  It  was  origi¬ 
nally  a  differentiated  form  of  C  devised  by  the  Romans 
when  the  sounds  of  g  “  hard  ”  (as  in  go)  and  k  (as  in  king), 
both  until  then  represented  by  C,  became  distinguished. 
The  name  is  also  from  the  Latin,  and  probably  comes  to 
us  through  the  French.  G  has  in  modern  English  two 
chief  sounds,  commonly  called  “  hard  ”  g  and  r‘  soft  ”  g. 
The  former,  a  simple  sound,  as  in  gave,  go,  gull,  was  the 
original  sound ;  the  other,  a  compound  sound  (=j  =  dzh), 
as  in  gem,  gin,  dingy,  belongs  mainly  to  the  Romance  por¬ 
tion  of  the  language.  Etymologically  G  is  most  closely 
related  to  c  “  hard,  k,  y,  and  w  ;  as  in  corn,  yrain,  Aernel ; 
fcin,L.  yenus,Gr.  yeVos  ;  E.  Garden,  yard  ;  dray,  draw  ;  also 
to  ch  and  h ;  as  in  oet,  prehensile  ;  yuest,  host  (an  army) ; 
pall,  cooler  ;  yust,  choose.  See  C,  and  also  Guide  to  Pvon., 
U  168-171. 

2.  As  a  symbol,  used  to  denote  or  indicate  :  a  The  seventh 
in  a  series ;  seventh  in  order  or  class  ;  sometimes,  the 
numeral  7  ;  as,  Company  G.  b  [cg/>.]  Astron.  A  promi¬ 
nent  Fraunhofer  line  caused  by  iron,  c  [/.  c.]  Physics. 
The  constant  of  gravitation  (see  under  constant),  d  [cap. 
or  l.  c.]  Elec.  Conductance,  e  Music.  (1)  The  fifth  tone  of 
the  model  major  scale  (that  of  C),  or  the  seventh  tone  of  its 
relative  minor  scale  (that  of  A  minor).  (2)  In  notation, 
any  symbol  representing  this  tone,  as  a  note  on  a  certain 
line  or  space.  See  clef,  Tl/ust.  (3)  On  a  keyboard,  any 
key  giving  this  tone.  See  keyboard,  lllust. 

3.  As  medieval  Roman  numeral,  G  stands  for  400,  and  G 
for  40,000.  ’ 

4.  As  an  abbreviation  :  a  In  the  form  G.  :  Various  proper 
names,  as  George,  Grace  ;  German  ;  Germany  ;  Grand  ; 
Gulf,  b  In  the  form  g.  or  G.  :  gauge  ;  gelb(G.,  yellow) ; 
gelding ;  genitive  ;  (in  the  log  book,  in  the  form  g)  gloomy 
weather,  Naut.  ;  gram  ;  grand  ;  green  ;  (in  the  log  book,  in 
the  form  G)  ground  swell,  Naut.  ;  guide;  guinea  or  guineas. 
O  clef,  Music,  the  treble  or  violin  clef.  See  clef.  —  G  flat 
(G»,  the  tone  a  half  step  below  G.  —  G  flat  major,  G  major, 
the  major  scales  or  keys  having  the  signatures  respec¬ 
tively  of  six  flats  and  one  sharp. —  G  minor,  G  sharp  minor, 
the  minor  scales  or  keys  relative  to  B  flat  major  and  B 
major,  and  having  the  same  signatures  respectively  of  two 
flats  and  five  sharps.  —  G  sharp,  Music,  the  tone  (G#)  a  half 
step  above  G.  —  G  string,  a  Music.  A  string  tuned  to  G, 
as  the  lowest  string  of  the  violin,  b  A  garment,  much 
worn  by  savages,  consisting  of  a  strip  of  cloth  passed 
round  the  waist  and  between  the  legs. 

G,  or  g  ( je),  n.  ;  pi.  o's,  gs,  or  gees  (jez).  The  letter  G,  g, 
or  its  sound. 

gab  (g£b),  n.  [OF.  gab,  gap,  mocking,  raillery,  boasting, 
or  fr.  Scand.  ;  cf.  Icel.  gabb  mockery.  See  gab  to  deceive.] 
1.  Mocking;  deceit.  Obs. 

2.  A  bragging  joke;  vaunt.  Obs.  or  Hist. 

3.  [Perh.  a  different  word  ;  cf.  gab  to  prate.]  Idle  prate; 
chatter;  unmeaning  talk  ;  loquaciousness.  Colloq. 
gab,  v.  t.  ;  gabbed  (gXbd) ;  gab'bing.  [ME.  gabben  to  jest, 
lie,  mock,  deceive,  fr.  OF.  yaber  to  jest,  boast,  or  fr.  Scand. ; 
cf.  Icel.  gabba  to  mock.]  To  mock  or  deceive.  Obs. 
gab,  v.  i.  1.  To  scoff,  lie,  or  boast.  Obs.  or  Archaic. 

2  [Perh.  a  different  word,  possibly  imitative.]  To  talk 
idly;  to  prate;  chatter. 

gab,  n.  [Of  uncertain  origin.]  Mach.  A  hook  or  notch,  as 


in  an  eccentric  rod  for  a  valve  motion,  designed  to  drop 
over  a  rod  or  lever  to  make  a  temporary  connection, 
gab'ble  (g£b'’l),  v.  i. ;  gab'bled  (-’Id) ;  gab'bling  (-ling). 
[Freq.  of  gab  to  prate.]  1.  To  talk  fast,  or  to  talk  with¬ 
out  meaning  ;  to  jabber  ;  chatter. 

2.  To  utter  inarticulate  sounds  rapidly,  as  fowls. 

Syn.  —  See  chat. 

gab'ble.  v.  t.  1.  To  say  with  incoherent  rapidity  ;  to  bab¬ 
ble  ;  jabber. 

2  To  affect  with  gabble  ;  as,  to  gabble  one  deaf, 
gab'ble,  71.  1.  Loud  or  rapid  talk  without  meaning. 

Forthwith  a  hideous  gabble  rises  loud.  Milton. 

2  Inarticulate  sounds  rapidly  uttered,  as  of  fowls, 
gab'bro  (gSb'ro),  n.  [It.]  Petrog.  Any  of  a  family  of 

granular,  igneous  rocks  composed  essentially  of  a  plagio- 
clase  feldspar  rich  in  lime,  as  labradorite,  with  a  ferro- 
magnesian  mineral  (augite,  hypersthene,  or  hornblende) 
and  accessory  iron  ore,  apatite,  etc.  Olivine  is  present  in 
some  varieties.  The  augite  in  normal  gabbro  is  commonly 
the  variety  called  diallage.  When  the  ferromagnesian 
mineral  is  hypersthene  the  rock  is  termed  norite.  As  the. 
proportion  of  ferromagnesian  minerals  decreases  the  rock 
passes  into  anorthosite  (which  see) ;  as  it  increases  the 
rock  goes  over  into  peridotite,  pyrorenite,  etc.  A  variety 
consisting  of  labradorite  and  olivine  is  termed  troctolite. 
The  rocks  originally  so  called  were  altered  and  contained 
serpentine.  Eupholide  is  a  practically  obsolete  synonym. 
—  gab  bro'ic  (ga-bro'Tk),  gab  bro-lt'lc  (gSb'ro-it'Tk),  a. 
ga  belle'  fgd-bSl'),  n.  Also  ga-bel'  (go-bgl';  gXb'21),  ga 
bell,  gable.  [F.  ;  cf.  LL.  gabel l a ,  Sp.  gabelu  ;  perh.  fr. 
Ar.  qabala,  or  cf.  gavel  tribute.]  A  tax  ;  specif.,  the  im¬ 
post  levied  in  France  on  salt  for  several  centuries,  and 
finally  abolished  in  1790.  —  ga  belled'  (ga-bSld'),  a. 

This  word  has  been  more  or  less  confused  with  gavel, 
which  has  occasionally  been  spelt  gabel. 
gab' er  dine'  (gSiyer-den' ;  gXb'er-den  ;  277),  n.  [Sp.  ga- 
bardina  ;  cf.  It.  gavardina ,  OF.  garvardine,  calvardine , 
gavardine,  galeverdine  ;  of  uncertain  origin.]  1.  A  coarse 
loose  frock  or  coat ;  a  smock  frock  ;  —  chiefly  in  reference 
to  medieval  costume. 

2.  The  Jewish  gown  or  mantle  of  the  Middle  Ages. 

3  Covering;  protection;  “cloak;”  “mantle.” 

gab  er-lnn'zle  (gS^er-lQn'zT  ;  Scot.  gaiyer-lun'yT,  -loon'- 
yT,  -ldon'T),  n.  A  wandering  beggar;  a  mendicant ;  one  who 
carries  a  beggar’s  wallet ;  also,  a  beadsman.  Scot. 
ga'bi  on  (ga'bT-an),  n.  [F.,  fr.  It.  gabbione  a  large  cage, 
gabion,  fr.  gabbia  cage,  L.  cavea.  See  cage.]  1.  Fort.  A 
hollow  cylinder  of  wickerwork,  strap  iron,  oj 
the  like,  likeabasket  without  a  Dottom.  Gabi 
ons  are  filled  with  earth  and  used  in  build 
ing  fieldworks,  mining,  etc.,  as  revetments 
or  as  shelter  from  an  enemy’s  fire. 

2  Hydraul.  Engin.  A  similar  contrivance 
filled  with  stones  and  sunk,  to  assist  in  form¬ 
ing  a  bar,  dike,  etc.,  as  in  harbor  works. 

3  A  curiosity  of  small  value.  Rare.  Scott. 
ga  bi  on  ade' (ga'bT-wn-a  l' ;  ga'bi-an-acP),  n.  Gabion,  1. 

[F.  gabio7inade.~\  1.  Fort.  A  work  made  with  gabions, 
esp.  a  protecting  traverse  between  guns  or  on  their  flanks. 
2  Hydraul.  Engin.  A  structure  of  gabions  sunk  in  lines, 
as  a  core  for  a  sand  bar  in  harbor  improvements. 


ga'bl-on  age  (ga'bT-wn-aj),  n.  [F.  gabionnage.']  Mil.  The 
gabions  used,  or  their  arrangement,  in  a  work  of  fortifica¬ 
tion  ;  also,  the  sections  built  with  gabions, 
ga'ble  (ga'b’l),  71.  [ME.  gable, 
gabi l ,  F.  gable,  prob.  of  Scand. 
origin;  cf.  Icel.  gafl ;  perh. 
akin  to  G.  giebtl  gable,  Goth. 
gibla  pinnacle,  Gr.  <e«£aA»j 
head,  and  E.  cephalic  ;  cf.  also 
G.  gabel  fork,  AS.  geafol ,  E. 
gaffle ,  L.  gabalus  a  kind  of 
gallows.]  Arch,  a  The  verti¬ 
cal  triangular  portion  of  the 
end  of  a  building,  from  the 
level  of  the  cornice  or  eaves 
to  the  ridge  of  the  roof.  Also, 
a  similar  end  when  not  trian¬ 
gular  in  shape,  as  of  a  gam¬ 
brel  roof  or  the  like.  Hence  : 
b  The  end  wall  of  a  building, 
as  distinguished  from  the  front  or  rear  side,  c  A  decora¬ 
tive  member  having  the  shape  of  a  triangular  gable;  such 
as  that  above  a  Gothic  arch  in  a  doorway.  Cf.  bell  gable. 
ga'ble  (ga'b’l),  v.  t.  A-  i.  /ga'bled  (ga'b’ld) ;  ga'bling  (ga'- 
blTng).  To  furnish  with  gables  ;  to  terminate  in  a  gable; 
as,  a  gabled  house  ;  a  gabled  roof, 
gable  end.  An  end  wall  having  a  gable, 
gable  pole.  A  pole  on  a  roof  at  the  side  of  a  gable,  secur¬ 
ing  the  covering  of  the  roof. 

gable  roof.  A  double-sloping  roof  which  forms  a  gable 
at  each  end.  See  roof,  lllust. 

ga'blet  (ga'blSt),  n.  Arch.  A  small  gable,  or  gable-shaped 
canopy,  formed  over  a  tabernacle,  niche,  buttress,  etc. 
gable  wall.  Arch.  A  wall  surmounted  by  a  gable  ;  hence, 
Local ,  U.  S.,  any  side  wall. 

gable  window.  A  window  in  a  gable,  or  one  with  a  gable, 
gab  pin  Mach.  A  pin  in  a  valve  rod  forming  a  pivot  for 
the  sliding  block  in  the  link  of  a  link  motion. 

Ga'bri-el  (ga'brT-51),  [Heb.  Gabriel.]  1.  Lit.,  man  of 
God;  —  masc.  prop.  name.  F.  Gabriel  (g&'bre'SF) ;  Sp.  & 
Pg.  Gabriel  (ga'bre-81') ;  It.  Gabriello  (ga'bre-81'lo) ;  G. 
Gabriel  (ga'bre-61).  —  Dim.  Gabe  (gab). 

2.  An  angel  described  in  the  Scriptures  as  charged  with 
the  ministration  of  comfort  and  sympathy  to  man.  (See 
Dan.  viii.  and  ix.)  In  the  New  Testament  (Luke  i.)  he  is 
the  herald  of  good  tidings,  declaring  the  coming  of  the 
predicted  Messiah  and  of  his  forerunner.  In  Jewish  and 
Christian  tradition  he  is  one  of  the  seven  archangels.  He 
is  believed  by  the  Mohammedans  to  have  dictated  the 

j  Koran  to  their  prophet.  Milton  posts  him  at  “  the  eastern 
gate  of  paradise,”  as  "  chief  of  the  angelic  guards.” 
ga'by  (ga'bt ;  dial,  also  gb'bT),  n. ;  pi.  -bies  (-bTz).  [Cf. 

I  Icel.  gapi  a  reckless  man.  Cf.  gape.]  A  simpleton.  Col¬ 
loq.  or  Dial. 

gad  (gSd),  n.  [ME.  gad,  Icel.  gaddr  goad,  sting  ;  akin  to 
Sw.  gadd  sting,  Goth,  gazds,  G.  gerte  switch.  See  yard  a 
measure.]  1.  A  metal  spike.  *  Obs.  or  Hist.  Shak. 

2  A  bar,  billet,  or  ingot  of  metal.  Now  Rare. 

3.  Mining  <1*  Quarrying.  A  chisel  or  pointed  or  wedge- 
shaped  bar  of  iron  or  steel  about  6  inches  long  for  break¬ 
ing  or  loosening  ore,  etc. 
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fu'ture,  r.  t.  V  i.  To  postpone 
or  delay.  Obs.  [Oft*.  I 

fu'ture-ly.odr.  In  time  to  come.  | 
fu'ture  ness.  /?.  See  -ness. 
fu  tu-rt'tial  (ffl'tfl-rlah'rtl),  a. 
Future.  Ohs.  or  K.  [-1ZK.I 
fu'tur-ize  ( ITi'tftr-Tz),  v.  i.  Seel 
fuwel.  +  fowl. 
fuz.  Fuzz.  Ref.  Sp. 
fuz.  fuzz  (fOz).  Dial.  F.n?.  var*. 
of  FURZE.  [of  FUSE.  I 

fuze.  a.  if  v.  Var.  anti  ref. 
fu-zee'.  Var.  of  fusf.e. 
fu'zi-bl.  Fusible.  Ref.  Sp. 
fu'zil.  Var.  of  fusil. 
fu'zion  Fusion.  Ref  Sp. 
fuzz.  11.  Jf  v.  Fizz  ;  buzz.  Ohs. 
fuzz.  r.  t.  To  make  drunk.  Obs. 
fuzz'balF,//.  The  giant  puffball, 
fuz'zen.  Obs.  or  dial.  Eng.  var. 
of  FOI SON. 

fuzz'i  ly,  adv.  of  fuzzy. 
fuzz'l  ness. //.  See -ness.  [Obs.  I 
fuz'zle  (  fuz'd),  v.t.  To  fuddle.  | 
fwaill  +  FUEL, 
f.  v.  Abbr.  Folio  verso  (L.,  on 
the  back  of  the  pnge). 
fy-.  For  obsolete  form-  begin¬ 
ning  in  fy-,  see  the  forms  in  fi-. 
fy,  fye.  +  fie. 
fyce.  Var.  of  fice:  =  fist,  n.,  3. 
fyke.  Var.  of  kike,  fidget, 
fy-lac'ter-y.  Phylactery.  R.  Sp. 
fyte  (fTl),  v.  t.  [See  file  in  same 


sense.]  To  soil  ;  defile.  Scot. 
fynd.  4*  FIEND,  FIND, 
fyrd'wite',  n.  [AS .  fyrd  ante.') 
O.  Eng.  Hist.  A  fine  for  not  at¬ 
tending  the  fyrd. 
fyry.  +  fiery. 

fys'ic.  fys't-cal.  fy-si'cian.fy»'- 
l-cist.  fys'ics.  etc.  Physic,  phys¬ 
ical,  etc.  Ref  Sp. 
fys'ickt.  Physicked.  Ref.  Sp. 
fysTog'no-mist,  fys  i-og'no- 
my.  fys  l-o  log'lc.fys  i-ol'o-gist, 
fysd-ol'o-gy.  Physiognomist, 
ohysiognomy,  etc.  Ref.  Sp. 
fyste.  Var.  of  fist,  dog. 
fyt  +  fit.  [Spd 

fy  tog'ra-fy.Phytography./?c/'  | 

fy  toi'o-gy.  Phytology.  Ref.  Sp. 
fytte.  *r  fit,  a  song. 

Fz.  Abbr.  Franz. 

F.  Z  A  Abbr.  Fellow  of  the 
Zoological  Academy. 

F.  Z.  8.  Abbr.  Fellow  of  the 
Zoological  Society. 

G 

ga  Ohs.  pret  of  give. 

Ga  (ga),  w.  A  linguistic  stock  of 
Gold  Coast  Negroes  closely  al¬ 
lied  to  the  Tshi,  Ewe.  and  \  oru- 
ba  groups.  [Fng.  vnrs.  of  go.  I 

Sa,  gaa  <  <lial.  ga ).  Obs.  or  dial.  | 
a-  Abbr.  Gallic;  gallium, Chem. 


[no  period,  Ga]  ;  Georgia. 

G.  A.,  or  g.  a.  Abbr.  Garden 
area  ;  general  assembly  ;  general 
avernge  :  Grand  Architect,  or 
Grand  Almoner  ( Freemasonry ). 
g  a.  Abbr.  Marine  Insurance. 
General  avernge. 
gaal  (gal ).  Vur.  of  gyle. 

Ga'al  (ga'rfl).  Rib. 

Ga'asb  1  flub).  Rib. 
gab  (gdb).  Var.  of  gaub. 
gab,  r.  i.  To  project,  as  teeth. 
Obs.  [8coL| 

gab  (gHb:  gdb),  n.  Mouth.  | 
Ga'ba  (gii'bd).  Rib. 

Gab'a-a  (gftb'it-d).  D.  Rib. 
Gab'a-ath  (-ftth).  D  Bib. 
Gab'a-e  (gflb'it-e).  D.  Bib. 
Gab'a-el  (-»•!).  Rib. 
ga-ban'wood"  (gd-biin'wdbd'), 

v.  =  CAMWOOD. 

Gab'a-on  (gab'It-bn).  I).  Rib. 
Gab'a-on-ltes  (-Tts),».  ;>/.  D.  Rib. 
gab  ar-dine'.  Var.  of  gaber¬ 
dine. 

Gab'a-tha  (gftb'd-thd).  Rib. 
Gab'a-thon  (-thrtn).  /).  Rib. 
Gab'ba-1  < g&h'it-T ;  grt-ba'T).  Rib. 

gab'bard,  gab'bart.  ».  [F.  ga- 

barr ,  gnbarot .]  A  lighter,  barge, 
or  similar  vessel.  Obs.  or  Scot. 
Gab'ba-tha  (gftb'd-thd),  n.  [Gr. 
ya/3/3o0a,  supposed  to  be  from  I 


Aramaic  gubthd  height  or 
roundness. j  Rib.  A  place  in 
Jerusalem  mentioned  in  John 
xix.  13  (A.  V.  if  R.  V.)  ns  the 
Pavement. 

gabbe.  4*  gab.  [prnbs. | 

gab'ber  (gftb'Sr),  n.  Onewhol 
gab'ber,  n.  V  r.  [See  gab  to 
prate  ]  Jabber.  Obs. 
gab'bi-on  4*  gabion. 
gab'bld.  Gabbled.  Ref  Sp. 
gab'ble  ment.  n.  Gabble.  Rare. 
gab'bler  (gftb'ler),  n.  One  who 
gabbles. 

gab'ble-ratch',  -ratchet, 
-ratch  er,  etc.,  7j.  Vars.  of  G  .\- 
nuiELRACHK,  etc.  Local,  Eng. 
g&b'bock  (gab't7k),  n.  AUo 
gab'back,  gab'buch,  etc.  [Gael. 
gobag.  1  A  dogfish  ;  esp.,  the 
piked  aogfish.  Local,  Brit 
gab'by,  a.  Loquacious.  Colloq. 

Sabd.  Gabbed.  Rif.  Sp. 

ab'des  (gfib'dez).  Rib 
ga'be  (gii'b?),n.  ITag.]  The  taro 
plant.  Phil.  T. 

Gab'e-e  (g&b'P-e).  D.  Rib. 
g&bel-  f  G ABELLE,  GABLE, 
ga-belle'man  (gd-bPl'mdn),  n. 
A  gn heller. 

ga-bell'er  (gd-bPl'?r),  n.  Also 
ga-bel 'er,  ga-bell'ler.  A  col¬ 
lector  of  ganelles,  or  taxes.  Hist. 

I  Gab'e-lua  (gSb'e-lus).  D.  Bib. 


gabert.  n.  A  gabbard.  Obs. 
gab  hook.  Mach.  A  gab. 
ga'bi  (ga'bf).  Var.  of  oabf,. 

gab-i'(giib-e'),7».  [Tag.]  Night, 
ga'bi-an  (ga'bt-<Jn),  n.  A  pe¬ 
troleum  found  atGabinn,  in  the 
department  of  Herault,  France, 
gabil.  4*  gable. 
ga'bi-on,  r.  t.  To  strengthen  or 
shelter  with  gabions, 
ga'bi-on-ate,  r.  t.  To  shield  os 
if  with  gabions.  Obs. 

fa'bi-oned  (ga'bY-tZnd),  p.  a. 

'urnished  with  gabions, 
gabion  form.  MU-  A  notched 
wooden  disk  used  to  fix  the  size 
nnd  form  of  a  gabion, 
gab'l.  Gabble.  Ref  Si >. 
ga  bla-to'res  (ga/bld-tb'rez),  n. 
/•/.  [LL.,  fr.  LL.  gablurn  trib¬ 
ute.  See  oarelle.]  Eng.  Hist. 
Servile  tenants  who  paid  a  fixed 
rent,  or  gavel  (which  see), 
gable  +  cable,  gabble,  ga- 
belle.  [board.  I 

ga'ble-board7,  n.  =  bargk-| 

fab'lock.  n.  [See  gavklock.] 
.  A  false  spur  or  gnff,  fitted  on 
the  heel  of  a  gamecock.  Obs. 

2.  A  crowbar.  Dial.  Eng. 

?a'blum,  n.  [LL.]  1.  Gabelle. 
list.  [of  a  building.  I 

2.  By  confusion,  the  gable  end 
Ga'brl-aa  (ga'brl-tts).  Bib. 


Gabriel  bell.  The  Angelus 
bell.  Obs.  or  R. 

Ga'bri-el,"/  Ga'bri-el’s,  hounds. 
A  supposed  pack  of  spectral 
hounds  to  which  are  popularly 
attributed  sounds  probably 
made  by  flocks  of  wrild  geese. 
Cf.  Wild  Hunt.  Local,  Eng. 
Ga'bri-el-ite  (ga'brT-^l-It),  n. 
Eccl.  Hist  A  member  of  a  sect 
of  Anabaptists  founded  in 
Pomerania  in  1530  by  Gabriel 
Scherling.  They  proscribed  oath 
taking  and  bearing  of  arms  and 
advocated  strict  social  and  re¬ 
ligious  equality. 
Ga'bri-el-rache.  or  Ga'bri-el- 
ratch'et,  n.  A  yelping  cry 
heard  at  night  ami  popularly 
taken  as  an  omen  of  evil.  The 
sound  is  supposed  to  be  the  cry 
Of  flocks  of  wild  geese.  Cf. 
Gabriel  hounds.  Local,  Eng. 
ga'bul.  +  gable. 

Ga-bun'.  or  Ga  boon',  choco¬ 
late  (ga-boon').  [From  Gubun, 
Africa.]  =  dika  bread. 
Ga-bun' ese '  (gii-boon'ez'  ;-es'), 
n.pl.  See  Mpongwe. 
ga'chu-a(gii'choo-d),  n.  A  large 
walking  fish  ( Ophiocephalus  ga- 
chua)  of  India,  used  as  food, 
gad,  v.  i.  Mining.  To  use  a  gad. 
gad.  n.  Short  for  gadfly. 


food,  fo~ot ;  out,  oil ;  chair  ;  go  ;  sing,  iijk  ;  then,  thin  ;  nature,  venhjre  (250) ;  K  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144) ;  boN  ;  yet ;  ah  —  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Odidz. 

Full  explanations  of  Abbreviations,  Signs,  etc,.  Immediately  precede  the  Vocabulary. 
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4-  A  spear.  Obs.  or  Hist. 

6.  A  sharp-pointed  rod  ;  a  goad ;  as,  upon  the  gad,  that 
is,  suddenly,  as  if  goaded.  “  Done  upon  the  gad.11  Shak. 
6  A  rod  or  stick,  as  a  fishing  rod.  Dial.  Eng. 

7.  A  rod  to  measure  land ;  hence,  a  measure  of  length 
varying  from  about  9  to  20  feet.  Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 

gad  ig£d),  v.  t.  d:  i. ;  gad'ded;  gad'ding.  1.  To  supply 
with  a  gad  or  gads. 

2.  To  fasten  with  a  gad  or  gadnail. 

3.  To  use  a  gad,  or  break  or  loosen  with  a  gad,  as  rock, 
gad,  v.  t.  [Prob.  fr.  gad  a  goad,  and  orig.  meaning  “to 

drive  about,”  or  fr.  gad  for  gadfly ,  and  meaning  prop,  to 
go  about  like  a  gadfly,  or  like  an  animal  bitten  by  the 
gadfly.]  To  wander  about  ;  to  rove,  or  go  about,  idly  ; 
hence,  to  run  wild  ;  to  be  uncontrolled. 

Why  0n(i  (lest  thou  about  so  much  to  change  thy  way?  Jer.  ii.  36. 
gad'about  (gSd'a-bout/),  a.  Colloq.  Gadding;  roving; 
aimlessly  “  on  the  go.”  —  n.  One  who  gads  about. 

Gad  dan'.  Gad  dane/  (ga-dan'),  n.  [Prob.  fr.  a  native 
name  :  cf.  Sp.  pi.,  Gaddanes.]  A  Malay  of  a  dark-skinned 
people  of  northern  Luzon,  mostly  wild  head-hunters  ;  also, 
their  special  Malayan  dialect.  See  Igorrote. 
gad'der  (gSd'er),  n.  [See  gad  goad.]  Quarrying.  A  trav¬ 
eling  drilling  machine  used  to  make  the  line  of  holes  into 
which  gads  are  driven,  to  break  out  the  stone, 
gad'der,  n.  One  who  roves  about  idly ;  a  gadabout, 
gad'ding,  p.  pr.  &  vb.  it.  of  gad.  Specif.  :  p.  a.  Going 
about  much,  needlessly  or  without  purpose. 

The  good  nuns  would  check  her  gadding  tongue.  Tennyson. 
With  wild  thyme  and  the  gadding  vine  o’ergrown.  Milton. 
gad'dlsh,  a.  Disposed  to  gad.  —  gad'dlsh  ness,  «. 
gad'fly'  (gSd'fli/),  n.  ; pi.  -flies  (-fliz7).  [pad,  n.  -f-  fly.]  A 
fly  that  bites  or  annoys  cattle  ;  a  breeze  fly  or  horsefly. 
The  name  belongs  properly  to  those  of  the  family  Tabani- 
dae  (horseflies),  but  is  extended  to  the  (Estridae  (botflies  or 
warble  flies) 

Ga-dhel'lc  (gd-dgl'Tk  ;  g5d'el-Tk  ;  277),  a.  [See  Gael.]  Of, 
belonging  to,  or  designating,  that  division  of  the  Celtic 
languages  which  includes  the  Irish,  Gaelic,  and  Manx. 
See  Indo-European. 

Gad'i  da>  (gSd'T-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.  See  Gadus.]  Zo’ol.  A 
large  family  of  soft-finned  fishes  of  the  group  Anacan- 
thini,  including  many  important  food  fishes,  as  the  cods, 
haddock,  tomcods,  pollacks,  etc.  ;  the  cod  family.  They 
are  chiefly  marine,  some  inhabiting  deep  water,  although 
one  genus  (Lota)  is  confined  to  fresh  water.  They  have  a 
rather  elongated  body,  small  cycloid  scales,  a  large  mouth, 
wide  gill  openings,  and  usually  a  barbel  on  the  chin.  — 
ga'did  (ga'dTd),  a.  &  n. 

gad'l-tline  (g5d'T-nTn  ;  -nen ;  184),  n.  Also  -nin  [NL. 
gadus  cod.]  Chem.  A  slightly  toxic  ptomaine,  C7H,-OaN, 
formed  in  the  putrefaction  of  codfish,  haddock,  etc. 
gad'llng  (gSd'ltng),  n.  [gad  -f-  1st  -ling.]  A  small  gad, 
or  spike,  on  a  gauntlet. 

ga'dold  (ga'doid),  a.  [NL.  gadus  cod  -f-  -oid.]  Like  or  pert, 
to  the  cod  family.  —  n.  One  of  the  Gadidac  or  Gadoidea. 
gad  O-lln'i-a  (g5d/6-lTn'T-a),  n.  [NL.  See  gadolinite.]  A 
rare  earth  associated  with  yttria  and  regarded  as  the  oxide 
(Gd203)  of  a  metallic  element,  gad  O-lln'i-um  (-lTn'T-um) 
with  an  assigned  atomic  weight  of  157.3.  Symbol,  Gd. 
gad  0  lln'lc  <-Tk),  a.  Cheni.  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  contain¬ 
ing,  gadolinium. 

gad'o-Iin-lte  (g£d'o-lTn-it),  n.  [After  J.  Gadolin  (1760- 
1852),  Finnish  chemist.]  Min.  A  black  or  brown  vitreous 
silicate  of  iron,  beryllium,  yttrium,  cerium,  erbium,  etc. 
H..  6.5-7.  Sp.  gr.,  4. -4.5.  It  is  a  source  of  rare  earths. 

&a-droon'  (ga-droon'),  n.  A  godroon. 
ads'den  Pur  chase  gSdz'd^n).  A  tract  of  land  embrac¬ 
ing  45,535  square  miles,  now  nartly  in  New  Mexico  and 
partly  in  Arizona,  purchased  by  the  United  States  from 
Mexico  in  1853  for  *10,000,000,  the  treaty  of  sale  being  nego¬ 
tiated  by  James  Gadsden,  then  minister  to  Mexico. 
Ga'dus  (ga'dws),  7i. 

[NL.  gadus  cod,  Gr. 
ya6o?  a  sort  of  fish.] 

Z'dol.  The  genus  con¬ 
sisting  of  the  typical 
codfishes.  In  old  clas¬ 
sifications  it  included 
all  the  Gadidie. 
gad'wall  (gSd'wQl), 
n.  A  w  i  1  d  d  u  c  k 
( Chaulelasmus  stre- 
perus ),  of  about  the 


Gadwall. 


size  of  the  mallard,  widely  distributed  in  the  Northern 
Hemisphere.  The  male  is  finely  barred  or  variegated  with 
black  or  gray  and  white,  with  a  chestnut  area  on  the  wing. 
Gae'a  (je'a),  Ga'ia  (ga'yd  ;  gl'd),  n.  [Gr.  Tala.]  Gr.  Myth. 
The  earth  as  a  goddess,  the  eldest  born  of  Chaos.  See 
Delphian  oracle  ;  cf.  Demeter,  Themis. 

Demeter  is  rather  the  fruitful  soil  regarded  ns  n  person  than 
the  elder  Titanic  formless  earth  personified  as  Gwa.  A.  Lang. 
Gaek'war  (glk'war),  n.  Also  Gaikuar ,  Guicowar.  [Ma¬ 
rathi  gaekwar,  prop.,  a  cowherd.]  The  title  of  the  ruling 
prince  of  Baroda,  in  Gujarat,  India. 

Gael  (gal),  n.  [Gael.  Gaidheal,  the  same  word  as  Ir. 
Gaedheal,  Gaoidheal ,  OIr.  Goedel.]  Orig.,  a  Scotch 
Highlander,  esp.  one  of  Celtic  speech  ;  now',  a  person  of  any 
of  the  races  belonging  to  the  Gadhelic  branch  of  the  Celts. 
Gaelic  (gal'Tk  ;  277),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Gaels, 
esp.  the  Celtic  Highlanders  of  Scotland  ;  also,  belonging 
to  or  designating  their  language  (cf.  Gadhelic). 

Gaelic,  7i.  The  Celtic  speech  of  the  Scotch  Highlanders  ; 
Erse ;  loosely,  any  language  of  the  Gadhelic  branch  of 
Celtic.  See  Indo-European. 

gaff  (g5f),  7i.  [ME.  gaffe,  F.  gafle  ;  of  uncertain  origin  ; 
cf.  gaffle.]  1.  An  iron  hook.  Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 

2.  A  barbed  spear  or  a  hook  with  a  handle,  used  by  fish¬ 
ermen  in  securing  heavy  fish. 

3-  Naut.  The  spar  upon  w  hich  the  head,  or  upper  edge,  of 
a  fore-and-aft  sail  is  extended.  See  sail,  Hlust. 

4.  A  metal  spur  for  a  gamecock. 

gaff.  v.  /  ;  gaffed  (g£ft) ;  gaff'ing.  To  strike  or  secure 
with  a  gaff,  or  barbed  spear ;  as,  to  gaff  a  salmon, 
gaff,  n.  A  cheap  place  of  amusement,  originally  a  fair, 
later  esp.  a  low'-class  theater  or  music  hall.  Slang,  Eng. 
gaf'fer  (g2f'er),  n.  [Possibly  contr.  fr.  godfather;  but 
prob.  fr.  gramfer  for  grandfather.  Cf.  gammer.]  1.  An 
old  man  ;  an  aged  rustic  ;  —  orig.  respectful,  later  familiar 
or  contemptuous,  as  applied  to  an  aged  man  in  humble  life. 

2.  A  master;  esp.,  a  foreman  or  overseer  of  laborers.  Eng. 
gaff  -top'sail.  7i.  Naut.  A  topsail,  usually  triangular, 
having  its  foot  extended  upon  the  gaff  and  its  luff  upon 
the  topmast. 

gaff-topsail  catfish,  a  sea  catfish  (Felichthys  marinus)  of 
the  Atlantic  and  Gulf  coasts  of  the  United  States; —  so 
called  from  its  high  dorsal  fin.  The  banner  pompano 
is  called  gaff-topsail  pompano  for  the  same  reason, 
gag  (g&g),  v.  t.  ;  gagged  (g5gd)  ;  qag'ging  (-Tug).  [ME. 
gaggen.  Cf.  gag  to  retch.]  1.  To  stop  the  mouth  of,  by 
something  thrust  in,  and  hinder  speaking;  hence,  to  silence 
by  authority  or  by  violence  ;  to  prevent  from  free  speech. 

The  time  was  not  yet  come  when  eloquence  waste  be  gagged, 
and  reason  to  be  hoodwinked.  Macatday. 

2.  To  pry  or  hold  open  by  means  of  a  gag. 

Mouths  gagged  to  such  a  widenesB.  Fortescue  (  Transl .). 

3.  To  obstruct  or  choke  ;  as,  to  gag  a  valve. 

4.  [See  gag  to  retch.]  To  cause  to  heave  as  with  nausea. 
6-  Mech.  To  straighten  (rails)  with  a  gag. 

gag,  v.  i.  [Prob.  of  imitative  origin.]  To  heave  as  with 
nausea  ;  to  retch. 

gag,  7i.  [From  gag  to  stop  the  mouth.]  1  Something 
thrust  into  the  mouth  or  throat  to  hinder  speaking  ;  hence, 
any  forcible  restraint  of  speech. 

2.  Surg.  An  instrument  used  in  various  operationc  for 
holding  the  mouth  open. 

3-  A  mouthful  that  makes  one  retch  ;  a  choking  bit;  as,  a 
gag  of  mutton  fat.  Lamb. 

4.  Mach.  An  obstruction  in  a  valve. 

5.  Mech.  A  fuller,  or  set  hammer,  used  to  straighten  rail¬ 
way  rails. 

gag,  n.  [Orig.  uncertain.]  Slang.  1.  A  joke,  imposture, 
or  the  like  calculated  to  make  the  subject  of  it  appear 
foolish  or  ridiculous;  a  piece  of  ridiculing  deception;  a  hoax. 

2.  A  speech  or  phrase  interpolated  offhand  by  an  actor  on 
the  6tage  in  his  part  as  written,  usually  some  jocular  sea¬ 
sonable  or  local  allusion  ;  hence,  a  joke  of  this  sort. 

3.  A  person  open  to  jocular  ridicule. 

gag,  v.  t.  1.  To  perpetrate  a  gag  or  gags  upon  ;  to  prac¬ 
tice  imposture  upon  ;  to  hoax.  Slang. 

2.  To  use  gags  in  ;  as  to  gag  a  part  in  a  play.  Slang, 
gag,  v.  i.  To  introduce  gags,  or  interpolations,  in  acting. 
Slang. 

gag,  7i.  [Of  uncertain  origin.]  A  grouper  ( Mycteroperca 
mirrolepis)  of  the  coasts  of  the  southern  United  States, 
highly  esteemed  as  food.  Also  applied  to  allied  species. 
&age  (gaj),  n.  [F.  gage ,  OF.  also  guage,  wage ,  LL.  wa- 


dium  ;  of  G.  origin ;  cf.  Goth,  wadi ,  OHG.  wetti,  weti,  akin 
to  E.  wed.  See  wed  ;  cf.  wage,  n.]  1.  Something  de¬ 

posited,  or  given  to  or  taken  by  another,  as  a  security  for 
the  performance  of  some  act  by  the  person  depositing  it  or 
giving  it  up,  and  forfeited  by  nonperformance  ;  security  ; 
also,  the  transaction  by  which  the  security  is  given  or 
taken.  Cf.  mortgage,  pledge. 

2.  A  pledge  of  a  person’s  appearance  to  combat,  or  do 

battle,  in  support  of  his  assertions  or  claims  ;  esp.,  a  glove, 
cap,  or  the  like,  cast  on  the  ground  to  be  taken  up  by  the 
opponent;  hence,  a  challenge  ;  defiance.  “There  I  throw 
my  gage."  Shak . 

3.  pi.  Wages.  Obs.  Scot.,  or  used  as  a  French  word, 
gage  (gaj),  v.  t.  ;  gaged  (gajd);  gag'ing  (gaj'ing).  [Cf.  F. 

gager.  See  gage  a  pledge.]  1.  To  give  or  deposit  as  a 
gage  ;  to  give  as  security  for  some  act ;  to  pledge  or  pawn  ; 
to  offer  as  a  forfeit.  See  pledge,  n.  Obs.  or  Hist. 

2.  To  give  a  gage  or  security  for;  as,  to  gage  battle,  or 
judicial  combat.  Obs.  or  Hist. 

3.  To  stake  or  wager  ;  to  bet ;  risk.  Archaic. 

4.  To  bind  as  by  a  pledge  ;  to  engage.  Obs.  or  Archaic. 

Great  debts 

Wherein  my  time,  something  too  prodigal, 

Hath  left  me  gaged.  Shak. 

gage.  7i.  [So  called  because  an  English  family  named  Gage 
imported  the  greengage  from  France,  in  the  18th  century.] 
A  type  of  plum  including  several  varieties,  of  which  the 
greengage  (which  see)  is  most  widely  known. 

Ga'ge-a  (ga'je-d),  n.  [NL.,  after  Sir  Thomas  Gage,  Eng¬ 
lish  botanist.]  Bot.  A  genus  of  small  bulbous  liliaceous 
herbs  of  southern  Europe  and  western  Asia,  having  linear 
basal  leaves,  and  scapes  bearing  umbels  of  small  yellowish 
flowers.  Also  [/.  c.],  a  plant,  bulb,  or  flower  of  this  genus, 
gag'ger  (gSg'er),  n.  One  that  gags  ;  specif.  :  Founding. 
a  A  lifter,  b  A  piece  of  iron  used  in  a  mold  to  keep  the 
sand  or  a  core  in  place. 

gag'gle  (g5g'’l),  v.  i.  ;  gag'gled  (-’Id) ;  gag'gling  (-lTng). 
[Of  imitative  origin  ;  cf.  D.  gaggelen,  gagelen,  G.  gackeln, 
gackern,  MHG.  gagen,  E.  giggle,  cackle.]  To  make  a  noise 
like  a  goose  ;  to  cackle  ;  gabble  ;  babble.  —  v.  t.  To  utter 
with  gaggling.  Obs. 

gag  law.  A  law  or  ruling  prohibiting  proper  or  free  de¬ 
bate  or  expression  of  opinion,  as  in  a  deliberative  body,  as 
in  closure.  See  closure,  n.,  6.  Col  log.  or  Cant. 
gag  rein.  Harness.  A  rein  for  drawing  the  bit  upw'ard  in 
the  horse’s  mouth.  —  gag'-reined  (-rand7),  a. 
gahn'ite  (gan^t),  n.  [After  Gahn,  Swedish  chemist.] 
Min.  A  member  of  the  spinel  group,  being  pure  zinc  alu- 
minate,  ZnAl204  ( automolite ),  or  the  same  with  partial 
replacement  by  manganese  and  iron  ( dysluite ,  kreiltonite). 
Gail  lar'di  a  (ga-lar'dT-a),  n.  [NL.,  after  Gai/lard  de 
Marentonneau,  French  botanist.]  Bot.  A  genus  of  Ameri¬ 
can  asteraceous  plants  having  hairy  foliage  and  long-i  e* 
duncled  heads  of  flowers  with  showy  yellow,  purple,  or 
variegated  rays,  the  receptacle  chaffy.  They  are  garden 
favorites.  Also  [/.  c.],  a  plant  or  flower  of  this  genus, 
gain  (gan),  n.  [Cf.  W.  gan  a  mortise,  or  E.  gain  advan¬ 
tage.]  1.  Building ,  Carp.,  etc  a  A  beveled  shoulder 
above  a  tenon,  b  A  notch,  mortise,  or  groove  in  a  timber, 
wall,  telegraph  pole,  etc.,  to  receive  and  support  the  end 
of  a  girder,  joist,  or  the  like. 

2  Coal  Mining.  A  crosscut. 

gain,  v.  t.  ;  gained  (gaud) ;  gain'ing.  To  make  a  gain  or 
gains  in ;  to  support  with,  or  fit  into,  gainp,  or  notches  ; 
to  join  or  secure  by  means  of  a  gain  or  gains  (with  into, 
etc.) ;  as,  to  gain  stringers  into  girders  and  joists  of  a  floor, 
gain  (gan),  n.  [ME.  gain,  gein,  gajhen,  gain,  advantage, 
Icel.  gagn ;  akin  to  Sw.  gagn,  Dan.  gam;  cf.  gain,  a. 
The  word  was  influenced  by  F.  gain  gain,  OF.  gaain.  Cf. 
gain,  v.  f.]  1.  Booty  ;  spoil.  Obs. 

2.  Increase  or  addition  to  what  one  has  of  that  which  is  of 
profit,  advantage,  or  benefit  ;  resources  or  advantage  ac¬ 
quired  ;  profit ;  —  opposed  to  loss. 

Godliness  with  contentment  is  great  pain.  1  Tim.  vi.  6. 

Every  one  shall  6hare  in  the  gains.  Shak. 

3.  Act  of  gaining  something  ;  esp.,  the  obtaining  or  amass¬ 

ing  of  profit  or  valuable  possessions  ;  acquisition ;  accu¬ 
mulation.  “  The  lust  of  gain."  Tennyson. 

4.  With  reference  to  wealth  or  property,  specif.  :  a  Any 
increase  of  value,  whether  from  business  transactions  or 
mere  advance  in  value  or  increase  of  capital ;  as,  the  loss 
or  gain  in  assets  of  a  company  should  be  discoverable  from 
its  books,  b  Increase  in  resources  or  business  advantages 
resulting  from  business  transactions  or  dealings  ;  as,  under 


gad,  n.  A  gadding,  or  rambling; 
—  only  in  on,  or  upon,  the  gad. 
Colloq. 

gad,  n.  [Ir.  gad  twisted  osier.  1 
A  band  or  rope  made  of  twisted 
fibers  of  tough  twigs.  Anglo- 
Irish  or  Mil.  Oxf.  E.  D. 

Gad ,n.  Bib.  &  Son  of  Jacob  and 
Zilpah.  b  One  of  the  twelve 
tribes  of  Israel,  c  A  deity  wor¬ 
shiped  in  ancient  Syria,  called 
“Fortune”  in  Isaiah  lxv.  11, 
R.  1”.,  and  "that  troop  ”  in  A.  V. 
Gad,  n.  A  minced  form  of  the 
word  God ,  now  used  chiefly  in 
mild  oafhs.  Many  oaths  of 
which  this  was  a*  part  were 
formerly  in  use,  the  second  ele¬ 
ment  being  often  a  corruption  or 
made-up  word  (-bodikins  for 
body.-woons  for  wnunds,e tc.):  as 
Gadsbobs.  G&dsbodikins.  Gada- 
bnd.  Gadsbudlikins.  Gads  lid, 
Gadsmash.  Gadsniggers.  Gads- 
nigs.  Gadsnouns.  Gadsokers. 
Gadsookers.  Gadsprecioua.  Gads- 
wookers.  Gadswoons,  Gadzook- 
ers.  Gadzooks.  Ohs.  or  Archaic. 
Gad'a-ba  (gttd'd-bd),  n.  See 
Dravido-Mcx da  languages. 
Gad'a-ra  (g&d'd-ra).  Bib. 

Gad  a-renes'  (g  a  d'o-r  e  n  z'  : 
gftd'd-renz ),n.pl.  Bib.  Inhabit¬ 
ants  of  Gadara. 

Ga-dar'i-a  (gd-d&r'Y-a),  ti.  One 
of  a  caste  of  shepherds  of  Ben¬ 
gal,  the  Central  and  United 
Provinces,  and  Central  India, 
gad 'bee.  n.  A  gadfly. 
g&d'buah7.  n.  The  est  Indian 
mistletoe  ( Razoumofskya  gra¬ 
cilis).  Jamaica. 

Gad-dang'.  Var.  of  Gaddax. 
gad'ded  (gftd'fd  ;  -Yd),  a.  Hav¬ 
ing  gads,  or  gadlings. 

Gad'dl  (g&d'I),  and  Gad'di-el 


<g*d '!-«).  Bib. 

gadding  car  or  machine.  = 

GADDKK. 

gad'ding-ly.  adv.  of  gadding. 
gadding  pin.  Mining.  A  gad. 
gade  (gucT).  Scot.  var.  of  gad. 
gade  (gad).  Scot,  and  dial.  Eng. 
pret.  of  go. 

gade,  n.  [Cf.  NL.  gadus  cod. 
See  gadic.]  a  A  gadoid  fish  ; 
esp.,  a  rockling.  b  The  pike. 
Loral,  Scot. 

ga'de-an  (^a'd§-<Tn),  n.  [From 
Gadus.]  /fool.  A  gadoid  fish, 
gade'lyng.  oadlixg. 
gade'man  (gad'mdn).  Var.  of 
GADMAN. 

gader  fl*  gather. 

Saderen.  +  gather. 

a^de'roth  (gd-de'r8th;  -rbth). 
D.  Bib. 

gadge.  +  gage. 

gadge  CgAj).  Scot,  or  dial.  Eng. 

var.  of  GAUGE. 

gadg'er.  Obs..  Scot.,  or  dial. 
Eng.  var.  of  gauger. 
gadg'et  (gftj'Ct :  -It  ;  151),  n. 
A  cuntrivance.  object,  or  meth¬ 
od  ;  —  often  used  of  something 
novel  or  not  known  by  its  proper 
name.  Slang. 

Ga-dhael'lc.  Var.  of  Gadhelic. 
ga'dhl  (gii'de).  n.  [Hind,  gaddi , 
gddi.]  A  cushion,  esp.  one  for 
a  throne. 

Ga'dl  (ga'dl).  Bib. 
Ga-din'i-a(gd-dIn'Y-d).i».  [NL.; 
—  from  the  fictitious  F.  peulin, 
given  by  Adanson  to  a  similar 
species.]  Zool.  A  genus  of  tec- 
tibranchiate  gastropods  of  the 
family  Siphonariidae,  having  a 
simple  limpet-shaped  shell  and 
no  hranchia. 

Gad'i-tan(gfid'T-Mn).  Gad  i-ta'- 
ni  an  (-ta'nT-dn),  a.  [L  Gadi - 


tanus,  fr.  Gades  Cadiz.]  Of  or 

pert,  to  Cadiz,  in  Spain.  —  n.  A 
native  of  Cadiz.  Ohs.  or  R. 
Gad'ite  (g&d'Tt),  n.  Bih.  One 
of  the  tribe  of  Gad.  [ftare.l 
Ga'dite  (ga'dTt).  a.  Gaditan.j 
gad'llng.  n.  [ME.  also  gade- 
ling,  prop,  a  coni  panion,  AS. 
gtedeling.]  A  roving  vagabond ; 
idle  fellow.  Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 
gad'llng.  a.  [See  gadlinc.  a 
vagabond.)  Gadding  about.  Obs 
gad'man  (gfid'mdn  ;  gid'-),  n. 
A  goadsmnn.  Scot.  Sf  Dial.  Eng. 
Ga-doi'de-a  (gd-doi'dS-a),  ti.  j>I. 
[NL.]  ZobL  A  superfamilv  of 
anacanthine  fishes.  The  Gadi- 
dn*  and  Macrourida  are  the 
principal  families, 
gadre  •*;  gather. 
gad'rise  (gkd'rfz),  ti.  [C  f. 
gaiter  and  AS.  hi-is  twig.] 
Gaiter  tree.  Ohs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 
Gads  bobs'.  Gads  bod 'i-klns. 
Gads  bud'.  Gads  bud'li-kins, 
Gads  lid',  interj.  See  Gad,  God. 
gads'man  (gfidz'mdn;  gadz'-), 
n.  A  goadsman. 

Gads  mash'.  Gads  nig 'gers. 
Gads  nigs',  Gads'nouns  .  n- 
tr r i .  See  Gad.  God.  [catso.I 
Gad'so  (g kd's 6).  interj.  =| 
Gadsokers.  Gadsookers.  Gads  - 
pre'eious,  Gadswookers.  Gads  ¬ 
woons'.  interj.  See  Gad,  God. 
gad 'n  in  (gftd'fl-Tn),  n.  [From 
Gadus.]  CKem.  A  substance 
found  in  cod-liver  oil,  possibly 
identical  with  morrhuic  acid, 
gad'u-ol  (-51;  -51),  n.  [ Gadus 
+  1st  -ol. J  Med.  An  alcoholic 
extract  of  cod -liver  oil. 
gad'wa’e.  Var.  of  gadwall. 
gad'well.  Var.  of  gadwall. 
Gadzookers.  Gad  zooks',  interj. 
See  Gad,  God. 


gae  (Scot.  6r  dial.  ga).  Obs., 

Scot.,  or  dial.  Eng.  var  of  go. 
gae  ( L'a).  Scot,  for  ja v,  bird. 
Gae-dhel'tc.  Var.  of  Gadhelic 
gae  down'  (gfl-ddon'),  n.  A 
drinking  bout.  Scot. 

Gael.  Abbr.  Gaelic.  [See  -isvf.l 
Gael'i-cism  (gal'l-sl’zm),  n.\ 
Gael'i  cize  (-slz),  r.  t.  See -ize. 
Gaert  ne'ri-an  (g5rt-ne'rt-<Jn), 
a.  Aunt.  Designating  a  certain 
duct  or  canal. called  also  Gaeit 
ner’s  ca  nal'  or  duct  (gfrt'- 
nfrz).  See  duct  of  Gaertnf.r. 
gaet  (gat),  n.  [See  gate  a  way.] 
>Vav  ;  manner  ;  road.  Scot.' 
Gae  tu'li  (je-ta'H),  n.  pi.  [L.] 
A  Hamitic  people  of  ancient 
Libya.  —  Gae-tu'li-an  (.-ll-dn ),  a. 
4-  w.  See  Hamitic. 
gaf.  Gaff.  Ref.  S/i. 
gaf  (gaf).  Obs.  or  dial.  Eng. 
pret.  of  give. 

gaff.  ii.  A  gaffer,  or  old  man. 

Ohs.  or  Dial. 

gaff,  v.  i.  To  act  in  a  cheap 
theater.  Slang,  Eng. 
gaff.  ti.  Outcry;  talk,  esp.  of  a 
deceitfully  boasting  nature; 
humbug.  Slang. 
gaff,  i.  To  gamble,  esp.  by 
tossing  up.  Slang ,  Eng. 
gaf  faw'  (Scot,  ga-fa').  Obs. 
or  Scot.  var.  of  guffaw. 
gaffe  gare ,  pret.  of  give. 
gaff'er.  «.  One  who  gaffs, 
gaff  'let.  n.  =  gaff,  ti.,  4.  Ohs. 
gaf'fle  (gftf'’l),  ».  [Cf.  LG.,  D., 
Sw.,  Si  Dan.  gap  el  fork,  akin  to 
AS.  geafol ,  G.  gabel.  Cf.  ga¬ 
ble.]  1.  A  steel  lever  to  bend 
a  crossbow.  Obs.  or  Hist. 

2.  A  musket  fork,  or  rest.  Obs. 

3.  =  gaff,  ti.,  4.  Obs.  or  R. 
gaff  sail.  Naut.  A  fore-and-aft 
sail  suspended  from  a  gaff. 


gaffs 'man  (g&i6'nvln),  n.  One 
who  uses  the  gaff  in  fishing, 
gaf '1.  Gaffle.  Ref.  Sp. 
gafol,  gafol-.  Obs.  or  hist,  forms 
of  GAVEL,  GAVEL-, 
gag.  v.  t.  To  strike  sharply;  to 
jerx.  Obs.  Oxf.  E.  D. 

gag,  v.  i.  To  be  thrust;  to  pro¬ 
ject.  Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 
gagara.  jaggery. 
gag'ate,  n.  [I.,  gagates.  See 
jet  mineral.]  Jet ;  agate.  Ohs. 
gag  bit.  Harness.  A  kind  of 
powerful  bit  for  use  on  pulling 
or  unbroken  horses, 
gag'-check',  v.  t.  To  check  up 
(a  norse)  60  as  to  bring  the  head 
very  high. 

agd.  Gagged.  Rtf.  Sp. 
gage  (gaj).  Var.  of  gauge. 

||  gage  d’a  mour'  (gazh7  d&'- 
moor').  [F.J  Pledge  of  love, 
ga  gee'  (ga'je'),  n.  Laic.  One 
to  whom  a  thing  is  gaged,  or 
pledged.  Hist. 
gage'like',  a.  See  -like. 
gag'er  (gaj'Cr),  ti.  Var.  of 
gauger. 

ga'ger  (ga')5r),  n.  [Prob.  fr. 
OF.  gagier.  inf.  used  a6  n.  ;  cf. 
OF.  gagiere  engagement, 
pledge.  See  gage  to  pledge.] 
Law.  The  transaction  of  giving 
a  gage,  or  security, 
gag'ger-y  (g&g'?r-T)*  «•  Prac- 


opprobriouslv,  a  company  of 
women  ;  gabble.  Dial.  Eng. 
gag'gler  (g&g'l5rh  n.  One  that 
gagirles,  as  a  goose.  Obs.  or  R. 
gagle.  Var.  of  oaggle. 
ga^gor  (ga'jtfr),  n.  TCf.  OF. 
gage  or.]  Law.  One  who  gages, 
or  pledges,  something.  Hist. 


Gag  Resolution.  A  resolution 
passed  in  the  United  States 
Congress  in  January,  1N40,  pro¬ 
viding  in  effect  that  no  anti- 
slavery  petition  should  be  re¬ 
ceived  or  heard  by  the  House, 
cag'root  ,  ti.  Indian  tobacco. 
Its  root  is  a  violent  emetic, 
gag  runner.  A  loop  on  the 
throatlatch  for  the  gag  rein. 
gag'tootlV,  ti.  [Cf.  gab  to  pro¬ 
ject.]  A  projecting  tooth.  Obs. 
—  gag 'toothed  (-tSotht').  a. 
Obs.  (-har).  Bib.  I 

Ga'ham(ga'hdm),  and  Ga'hari 
Ga'her-is,  Sir  (ga'hSr-Ts).  A 
knight  of  the  Round  Table, 
brother  of  Gawain.  He  slew  his 
mother  for  adultery. 

Ga'ia,  ti.  See  G.ea. 
ga'iac(ga'y &k).  Var.  of  guaiac. 
gai-aB'sa  (gl-ds'd),  n.  [Ar. 
k  hayasah.]  A  Nile  cargo  vessel 
with  hi^h  stem  and  lateen  rig. 

faid  fatal,  gad).  Obs.  or  dial. 
)ng.  pret.  of  go. 

gaieG/iaLgP'I).  Obs.,  Scot.,  or 
dial.  Eng.  var.  of  gay. 

gal  e-td'.  or  ga!  td'.  de  coeur' 

(ga'ta'  dS  kOr').  [F.]  Gayety 
of  heart. 

gai'e-tv.  Var.  of  gayety. 
gaif  f  gare ,  pret.  of  give. 
gaig  (gag),  ti.  if  v.  [Cf.  Icel. 
gexgr  a  scathe,  serious  hurt.] 
Crack;  chap.  Scot,  tf  Dial.  Eng. 
gaignage.  4*  qainage. 
Galk'war.  Var.  of  Gaekwar. 
gail  (gll).  Var.  of  gyle. 
gaile.  -f  gale,  wind;  jail. 
gailer.  +  jailer. 
galll.  +  gale,  to  sing, 
gail'lard.  Var.  of  galliard. 

?  allliar  de,  n.  A  dance,  the  gal* 
iard.  Obs. 

gai'ly.  Var.  of  oayly. 


ale,  senate,  care,  Jim,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofd  ;  eve,  $vent,  find,  reefint,  maker;  ice,  Ill,  old,  6bey,  orb,  5dd,  sfift,  connect ;  use,  unite,  (Ira,  dp,  circus,  menii* 

ii  Foreign  Word.  +  Obsolete  Variant  of.  +  combined  with.  =  equals. 


GAIN 


883 


GALATEA 


the  British  Companies  Act  of  1SC2  regulating  companies 
formed  for  gain,  the  term  gain  includes  mutual  indemnity 
for  loss  and  accommodation  by  loan,  c  Usually  in  pi.  Prof¬ 
its  in  the  form  of  sums  of  money  or  acquired  assets  arising 
from  business  transactions  or  dealings  ;  as,  it  has  been  held 
(82  U.  S.  G3)  that  under  an  income  tax  ga ins  does  not  include 
mere  advance  in  value  resulting  in  an  increase  of  capital. 
5-  An  increase  in  amount,  magnitude,  or  degree  (without 
reference  to  its  effect) ;  —  opposed  to  loss  or  diminution . 
6  Fencing ,  etc.  An  advance  by  bringing  the  left  or  back 
heel  up  to  the  right  or  forward. 

gain  (gan),  v.  t.  ;  gained  (gand)  ;  gain'ing.  [F.  gagner 
to  earn,  gain,  OF.  gaaignier  to  cultivate,  OHG.  weidenen 
to  pasture,  hunt,  fr.  weida  pasturage,  G.  weide ,  akin  to 
Icel.  vei$r  hunting,  AS.  udd,  cf.  L.  venari  to  hunt.  E 
venison.  There  was  a  ME.  geinen,  gepien,  to  be  suitable 
or  useful,  fr.  Scand. ;  cf.  Icel.  gegiia ,  and  E.  gain  profit.] 

1.  To  get  by  an  exercise  of  initiative  ;  to  acquire  ;  obtain; 
procure  ;  secure  ;  primarily,  to  get  (a  profit  or  advantage)  as 
by  earning;  as,  to  gain  a  living  ;  to  gam  social  privileges. 

What  is  a  man  profited,  if  he  shall  gain  the  whole  world,  and 
lose  hi6  own  soul  '*  Mutt.  xvi.  2*j. 

2.  Ironically,  to  get  or  incur,  as  loss,  harm,  or  damage. 

Ye  should  .  .  .  not  have  loosed  from  Crete,  and  to  have  gained 

this  harm  and  loss.  Acts  xxvii.  21. 

3.  To  get  in  competition  ;  to  win ;  to  come  off  winner  or 
victor  in  ;  as,  to  gain  a  battle,  a  prize,  or  a  suit  at  law. 

4.  To  draw  into  any  interest  or  party  ;  to  win  to  one's 
side ;  to  conciliate  ;  —  often  with  over. 

To  gratify  the  queen,  and  gain  the  court.  Dryden. 

5.  To  reach  ;  to  attain  to ;  to  arrive  at ;  as,  to  gain  the 
top  of  a  mountain  ;  to  gain  a  good  harbor. 

6.  To  get  as  by  a  natural  development,  advance,  or  incre¬ 
ment,  or  by  a  normal  exercise  of  function ;  to  receive ; 
secure  ;  to  come  by ;  to  come  to  have ;  as,  to  gain  strength 
slowly ;  to  gain  ten  pounds  in  weight ;  the  storm  gains 
force ;  the  ship  headway  ;  a  court  gained  jurisdiction. 

7.  To  cause  to  be  obtained  or  given  ;  as,  misfortune  gains 
the  sympathy  of  friends. 

Syn.  —  Acquire,  get,  procure,  secure,  win,  earn,  attain, 
achieve.  See  obtain. 

to  efdn  ground,  to  make  progress ;  to  advance  in  any  under¬ 
taking  ;  aiso,  to  encroach  or  make  gains  (on  or  upon).  — 
to  g.  the  wind,  AV/?//.,  to  reach  the  windward  side  (of  an¬ 
other  shin*  when  beating.  —  to  g.  time,  to  obtain  or  effect  a 
delay,  as  oy  pretexts  or  dilatory  tactics, 
gain.  v.  i.  To  secure  advantage  or  profit  ;  to  acquire  gain  ; 
to  advance  in  interest,  health,  or  happiness ;  to  make  prog¬ 
ress  ;  as,  the  sick  man  gains  daily. 

Thou  hast  greedily  gained  of  thy  neighbors.  Ezek.  xxii.  12. 
to  gain  on  or  upon,  a  To  encroach  on  ;  as,  the  ocean  gains 
an  the  land,  b  To  obtain  influence  with,  c  To  win  ground 
upon  ;  to  move  faster  than,  as  in  a  race  or  contest,  d  To 
get  the  better  of ;  to  have  the  advantage  of. 
gain-  [Cf.  AS.  gegn,  gean ,  again,  against.  See  again, 
gain,  a.]  A  prefix  formerly  common,  in  senses  of  again , 
against ,  counter ,  re-  ;  as,  ga  inbuy,  to  redeem  ;  gaiticover, 
to  recover.  Obs.  exc.  in  gainsay,  etc. 
galne  (gan),  n.  [F.  game ,  lit.,  sheath,  from  its  form.] 
Sculp.  <1*  Arch.  The  part  of  a.tertn  below  the  sculptured 
bust  or  head,  commonly  in  the  form  of  a  quadrangular 
pillar  diminishing  toward  the  base  ;  or  the  lower  part,  or 
body,  of  a  caryatid  of  similar  design.  See  term,  I  dust. 
gain'ful  (gan'fdbl),  a.  Profitable;  advantageous;  lucra¬ 
tive.  —  gainTul-ly.  a  dr.  —  gain'ful  ness.  n. 
gaining.  />.  pr.  cf-  rh.  n.  of  (either)  gain,  r.  — gaining  machine, 
a  machine  for  cutting  a  gain,  or  groove.  —  g.  twist.  Fire¬ 
arms.  a  twist  that  is  more  rapid  at  the  muzzle  than  at  the 
breech,  thus  gradually  increasing  the  rapidity  of  rotation 
of  the  projectile. 

gainless.  a.  Not  producing  gain  ;  unprofitable  :  unavail¬ 
ing.  —  gain'less-ness,  n. 

gain'ly  (gan'lT),  a.  [gain,  a.  -f-  -ly ,  1.]  1.  Becoming; 

suitable.  Obs.  or  Scot. 

2.  Having  good  form  or  appearance  ;  shapely ;  graceful ; 
as,  a  gaiidy  person  ;  gainly  action. 

gain  say'  (gan'sa';  gan'sa'),  t.  /  pret.  &•  p.  p.  gain'said' 
(-8&1' ;  -s5d/) ;  p.  pr.  <&  vb.  n.  gain'say'ing.  [ME.  geinseien , 
ageinseien.  See  gain-  ;  say  to  utter.]  To  speak  against  ; 
to  oppose  ;  contradict ;  deny  ;  controvert ;  dispute  ;  forbid. 

I  will  give  you  a  mouth  and  wisdom  which  all  vour  adver¬ 
saries  shall  not  be  able  to  gainsay  nor  resist.  Luke  xxi.  15. 

galn'say'  (gan'sa'),  n.  1.  A  subject  of  dispute.  Obs. 

2.  Act  of  gainsaying  ;  contradiction.  Rare. 


Gains 'borough  hat  (ganz'b’ro).  A  woman’s  broad-brimmed 
hat  of  a  form  thought  to  re¬ 
semble  those  shown  in  por¬ 
traits  painted  by  Thomas  Gains¬ 
borough,  the  English  artist 
(1727-88).  Cf.  PICTURE  HAT. 
gait  (gat),  n.  [See  gate 
way.]  1.  A  going;  walk;  way. 

Good  gentleman,  go  your  gait , 
and  let  poor  folks  pas*.*  Shak. 

2.  Manner  of  walking,  running, 
or  moving  on  foot. 

I  do  know  him  by  his  gait.  Shak. 

3.  Specif  ,  of  horses,  foot  move¬ 

ment  in  going;  —  the  pi.  was  for¬ 
merly  (and  is  still  rarely)  used 
in  the  sing,  sense.  The  various  ~  .  .  .  TT  . 

ga  ils  of  the  horse  have  been  care-  Gainsborough  Hat. 

fully  analyzed  by  means  of  instantaneous  photography. 
In  the  following  table  the  figures  1  and  3  represent  re¬ 
spectively  the  left  fore  foot  and  the  left  hind  foot,  and  the 
figures  2  and  4  the  right  fore  foot  and  right  hind  foot. 
Each  gait  is  divided  into  a  series  of  phases  with  reference 
to  the  feet  that  are  on  the  ground  at  any  instant,  a  new 
phase  commencing  whenever  a  foot  touches  or  leaves  the 
ground.  Thus,  in  the  tea  Ik  (see  below),  at  the  time  when 
the  observation  begins,  3, 1,  and  4  are  on  the  ground.  In 
the  next  phase  the  animal  is  supported  only  by  1  and  4,  3 
having  been  raised,  and  so  on.  Each  horizontal  row  of  fig¬ 
ures  gives  the  complete  cycle,  returning  again  to  the  orig¬ 
inal  phase.  A  zero  means  that  all  four  feet  are  in  the  air. 
These  phases  (separated  below  by  commas)  do  not  represent 
equal  time  intervals;  thus,  in  tne  trot  and  the  pace,  the 
feet  strike  the  ground  almost  in  pairs,  so  that  the  time 
during  which  only  one  foot  is  on  the  ground  is  very  short. 


Walk .  314,  14,142.42.423,23.231.31,31  4  I 

Single  foot  (rack,  amble).  42,  2,  23,  3,  3  1.  1,  1  4,  4.  42 

Canter .  4.42,423,23.231,31,  1,  0,  4 

Pace  (rack,  amble) .  4,42,  0,  3,  31.  0,  4 

Trot .  2.23.  3,  0,  1,14,  4.  0,  2 

Gallop  (run) .  3.34,  4.4  1,  1,12,  2,  0,  3 

The  above  typical  orders  of  motion  are  capable  of  certain 
variations,  as  in  a  very  slow  walk  all  four  feet  may  be  on 
the  ground  for  a  short  interval ;  or  in  a  gallop  or  canter 
the  order  of  impact  of  left  and  right  feet  may  be  reversed, 
as  by  changing  the  alighting  foot  after  the  eighth  phase.  ! 
4.  [Perh.  a  different  word.]  Two  buckets  of  water  carried 
by  a  yoke  on  the  shoulders.  Dial.  Eng. 
gait.  r.  t.  ;  gait'ed  ;  gait'ing.  1.  To  train  so  as  to  have 
a  regular  gait ;  as,  to  gait  a  horse  by  a  gaiting  bar  or  strap. 

2  To  prepare  for  work  ;  as,  to  gait  a  loom, 
gait'ed.  a.  Having  a  gait ;  as,  slow -gaited . 
gait'er  (gat'er),  n.  [Prob.  from  gait  a  going.]  An  appli¬ 
ance,  as  a  bar  or  strap,  to  regulate  the  gait  of  horses,  by 
inducing  proper  and  preventing  improper  motion  or  action, 
gal'ter  (ga'ter),  n.  [F.  guetre ,  prob.  fr.  the  pi.  icirsta  of 
Teut.  u  irst,  wrist ,  ankle,  wrist.  See  wrist,  n.]  1.  A  cov¬ 

ering  of  cloth  or  leather  for  the  ankle  and  instep,  or  for  the 
leg  from  the  kuee  to  the  instep,  fitting  dow-n  upon  the  shoe. 
2.  A  kind  of  shoe,  covering  the  ankle,  originally  with  an 
upper  entirely  or  chiefly  of  cloth,  later  either  with  or  with¬ 
out  cloth  ;  now:  a  A  shoe  with  elastic  strips  at  the  sides. 
U.  S.  b  A  kind  of  overshoe  with  a  cloth  upper, 
gala  (gala),  n.  [F.  gala  show,  pomp,  fr.  It.  gala  finery, 
gala.  Cf.  gallant.]  1.  a  Festive  dress  or  array  ;  —  now 
only  in  the  phrase  in  gala,  b  Festivity;  gayety.  Obs. 

2.  A  festival;  a  gay  and  lively  celebration;  —  chiefly 
attributive,  as  in  gala  day,  gala  dress,  etc. 
ga-lac'ta-gogue  (gd-15k'td-g5g),  a.  [gala do-  -f  -agogue.] 
Med.  Galactopoietic.  —  n.  Any  galactagogue  agent, 
ga-iadan  (-tdn),  n.  Chem.  Any  of  certain  gummy  car¬ 
bohydrates  yielding  galactose  on  hydrolysis.  They  are 
found  in  the  young  shoots  of  plants,  in  seeds,  etc. 
ga  lac'tase  (-tas),  n.  [ galacto-  -1-  -ase.]  Physiol.  Chem.  \ 
A  trypsinlike  enzyme  occurring  in  milk.  It  hydrolyzes 
caseinogen  and  other  proteids  and  liquefies  gelatin. 
Ga-lac'tl-a  (-shT-d  ;  -tT-a),  n.  [NL..  fr.  Gr.  yaAa.  -qktos, 
milk.]  Bot.  A  large  genus  of  fabaceous  twining  herbs  or 
erect  shrubs  (often  called  milk  peas)  with  pinnately  tri- 
foliolate  leaves  and  purple  racemose  flowers  with  a  brac- 
teolate  calyx,  natives  of  warm  and  temperate  regions, 
ga  lac'tlc  (-tlk),  a.  [Gr.  yaAaxTuco?  milky,  fr.  yaAa,  -oxto?, 
inilk.  See  galaxy;  cf.  lactic.]  1.  =  lact.c. 

2  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Galaxy,  or  Milky  Way. 
galactic  circle,  Ax/ ron.,  the  great  circle  of  the  heavens,  to  | 


gain,  a.  [ME.  gein,  gain,  pood, 
near,  quick;  cf.  Icel.  gegn  ready, 
serviceable,  and  gegn,  a  d  v., 
against,  opposite.  Cf.  again.) 
Obs. ,  Scot.,  or  Dial.  Eng.  a  Di¬ 
rect;  near;  —  said  of  roads,  b 
Convenient  ;  suitable:  also,  use¬ 
ful  ;  handv-  c  Cheap.  d  Of 
persons:  (I)  expert:  deft  ;  (2) 
active  :  nimble  ;  (3)  kindly  : 
amiable:  (4)  stingy ;  close.— 
adr.  Directly  ;  nearly  ;  tolera¬ 
bly  ;  prettv  ;  etc. 
gain.  ».  [See  3d  gain.]  Ad¬ 
vantage  :  convenience;  remedy. 
(Jbs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 
gain,  v.  i.  [Of  Scand.  origin. 
See  gain,  v.  f.]  Tobeofadvan- 
toge  or  help  ;  to  be  suitable  or 
sufficient.  Obs. 

gain, />/r/>.  [Cf.  Icel.  gegn.  See 
Gain,  «.]  Against;  towards. 
O' Scot.,  or  Dial.  Eng. 
gain'a-ble,  a.  [OF.  gaaignab/e.] 
That  mav  be  cultivated.  Obs. 
gain'a-ble,  a.  [Cf.  F.  gagnable. 
See  gain,  r.  (.]  See  -able. 
gain'age  (-3j).  n.  [OF.  gaaign- 
age  gain,  pasturage,  crop,  F. 
gagnage  pasturage.  See  gain, 
/.]  Agriculture;  the  imple¬ 
ments  or  produce  of  agriculture: 
—  olten  erroneously  given  in 
other  senses.  Obs.  or  /list. 
gain'and.  a.  IP.  pr.  of  gain  to 
be  -uitahle.)  Suitable.  Obs. 
g&in'ca’P,  r.  t.  To  call  back  ; 
to  recall.  Obs. 

gain'call',  n.  A  counter  de¬ 
mand  :  opposition.  Obs. 
gainchare.  -p  geixchar. 
gain'clap',  n.  A  return  blow. 
Obs. 

gain 'come,  v.5c  n.  Return.  Obs. 
galn'copr  .  r.  t.  To  meet  or  in¬ 
tercept  dv  a  short  cut.  Obs. 
gaind.  Gained.  Ref.  Sp. 
gained  (gand),  pret.  tf  p.  p.  of 


gain.  —  gained  day.  Chi* fly 
Xavt .,  the  calendar  day  gained  ! 
in  traveling  eastward*  around 
the  earth.  Rare. 
gain'er.  n  One  who  gains, 
gain'er-y,  n.  [OF.  gaaigmrie.] 
A  farm  ;  also,  tillage  ;  hence, 
the  profit  derived  from,  or  the 
cattle  used  in,  tillage.  Obs. 
gain'giv  ing.  n.  [gain-  4-  giv¬ 
ing.]  A  giving  back  ;  also,  a 
misgiving.  Obs.  or  Archaic . 
gain'li-neas.  n.  See -ness. 

fain'ly,  adv.  [gain.  a.  -+-  -ly,  2  ] 
landily  :  readily  :  thoroughly  ; 
very.  Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 
gain 'or.  n.  [OF  gaaicpieure.) 
O.  Eng  Law.  Tillage  or  hus¬ 
bandry  :  as,  land  in  gainor ,  that 
is.  held  by  a  soenge  tenant.  Obs. 
gain'or.  n.  [OF.  gaaigneor .) 
A  husbandman.  Obs. 
gain ' pain  .  n.  (Cf.  F.  gagne- 
uain :  gagner  to  gain  4-  pain 
bread. J  A  kind  of  gauntlet  ;  — 
supposedly  so  called  as  the  "  tool 
by  which*  one  gains  one’s 
bread."  Obs. 

gainr&s.".  [Sec  ga  insay  ;  race 
a  running.)  Onrush.  Obs. 
gains,  prep.  [Cf.  Icel.  gegn,  E. 
against.]  Against.  Obs. 
gain  say'er,  n.  One  who  gain¬ 
says. 

gain'shire  Cgin'shPr),  ».  A 
barb  or  tang,  as  of  a  fishhook  or 
knife.  Dial.  Eng.  I 

gain  'some  (-sum),  a.  Gainful.! 
gain 'some.  a.  [From  gain.  a.  1 
Quick  ;  expert.  Obs.  or  Dial. 
Eng. 

gainst  (gtfnst..  prep.  Against ; 
—  now  commonly  ’gainst. 
gain  stand',  r.  t ■  5c  i.  To  with¬ 
stand  ;  resist.  Archaic.  —  n.  Re¬ 
sistance.  Obs.  [  Obs.  I 

gain  strive',  v.  t.  5c  ».  To  resist.  | 
galn'tum  .  «.  A  counterturn  : 


an  evasion.  Obs. 

gain 'twist',  n.  A  firearm  hav¬ 
ing  a  gaining  twist.  Collo g. 
gainure.  gainor,  tillage, 
gain 'ward.  prep.  Ui  a  i  n-  4- 
-ward.)  Toward.  Obs. 
gaip  *i*  gape. 

gair(g  'r).  Yar.  of  g are.  Scot. 
gair  (dial.  gar).  Ilcel.  pent.) 
Ohs..  Scot.,  or  dial.  Eng.  form  of 
gore,  a  piece  of  land.  etc. 
aird(gard).  Obs.,  Scot.,  or  dial 
Ing.  var.  of  guard. 
g&irdone.  guerdon. 
gair'fish'  (gar'fYsh'),  n.  [Cf. 

I  garfish.]  A  porpoise.  Scot. 
gair'fowl  Var.  of  oarefowl. 
gair'ish.  gair'ish-ly.  gair'ish- 
ness.  Vars.  of  garish,  etc. 

gais.  Obs.  pres,  indie.  2d  Sc  3d 
pers.  sing,  of  go.  [gosling.) 
gais'ling  (gas'lYn).  Scot,  for) 
gai'son.  g easox. 
gaispen  +  gasi*. 

gaist  ( gast).  Scot.  var.  of  ghost. 

gait.  ^  get,  v goat. 

gait,  gait'en.  n.  A  sheaf  of  grain 
set  up  in  the  field  by  itself. 
Dial.  Eng.  —  u.  t.  To  stack  in 
gaits.  Dial.  Eng. 
gaite.  ( )bs.,  Scot.,  or  dial.  Eng. 
var.  of  gate,  a  road  [ters.| 
gal'ter.  r.  t.  To  dress  with  gai-l 
gaiter.  gaiter  tree  [ME.; 
cf.  AS.  gate  tr4oic goat's  tree,  E. 
dial,  gutter  bush.)  a  Prop.,  the 
European  dogwood  Comus  son- 
guinea.  b  The  spindle  tree,  c 
Guelder  rose.  Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 
gai'ter-less.'f.  See  -less. 
gait 'ling,  n.  [go  ft  +  1st  -ling.) 
Child  ;  infant.  Scot. 
gait'ner,  n.  One  who  gaits  grain. 
Dial.  Eng.  [hrat.l 

gaitt.  Scot.  var.  of  get,  child, | 

Salty,  f  gayety. 

a'lus  (ga'yws),  n.  [L.]  Masc. 
prop.  name.  L.  id. 


gaize  (gaz).  w.  (F.)  Geol.  A 

fine-grained  micaceous  sand¬ 
stone  found  in  France  and  Eng-  | 
land.  See  malm  rock. 
gal.  +  gale,  song,  gall,  golf. 
gal  Dial,  or  low  var.  of  girl. 
Gal.,  or  gal  Abbr.  Galatians  ; 
Galen  ;  gallon  ;  gallons. 
Gal'a-ad  (gSl'3-ad).  Bib.  Var. 
Of  Gl  LB  v  D. 

galact-.  See  galacto-. 
gal  ac-tae'mi-a,  or  -te'mi-a  (-fik- 
te'mT-d),  n.  [NL.  ;  galacto-  4-  I 
semi  a.)  Med.  A  condition  of  the  | 
blood  in  which  it  contains  milk. 

fa-lact  hi-dro'sis.  ga-lac  ti- 
ro'sis  (gd-l&k^T-dro'sTs),  n. 
[XL.  See  galacto-;  hidrosis.) 
Med.  Perspiration  marked  by 
the  secretion  of  n  milky  fluid. 
ga-lac'tin(gd-lftk'tTn),  n.  [Gr- 
yaAa,  -aKToq,  milk.  Cf.  LAO 
tix.1  Chem.  a  A  nitrogenous 
gelatin  like  substance  said  to 
nave  been  found  in  milk  and 
other  animal  fluids,  b  A  white 
waxy  substance  found  in  the 
sap  of  the  South  American  cow 
tree  (Erosimum  galactoden- 
dron).  C  =  OALACTAX. 
ga-lac  to-den'dron.  n.  [XL.  : 
galacto-  4-  -dend ron.)  a  The 
cow  tree,  b  Eat.  Syn.  of 

Brosi  mum. 

?;a-lac  to-den-sim'e-ter.  ».  [?a- 
ucto-  4-  densimeter.!  =  GAL- 
actomkter.  [Like  milk. I 

ga-lac 'toid. a.  [ga facto-  +-oi</.}< 

fal  ac-to'ma  <  g&Pftk-tS'md).  n. 
XL.;  galacto-  4-  -OWfl.)  Med. 
=  galactocele. 
gal  ac-toph'a-gist  (-t6f'4-jTst), 
n.  [galacto-  4-  Gr.  jpayeiv  to  cat: 
cf.  yaAa*TO<f)ayef  p  to  live  on  ! 
milk.)  One  who  lives  on  milk.  ( 

Rare. 

gal  ac-toph'a-gou*  (-g"8),  a. 


which  the  course  of  the  Galaxy  most  nearly  conforms.— 
galactic  poiee.  Astron.,  the  poles  of  the  galactic  circle, 
ga  lac'to-  (gd-15k'to-),  galact-.  Combining  form  from 
Greek  yaAa,  yaAaKTOi,  milk. 

ga  lac'to-cele  (-sel),  n.  [galaclo-  -f-  -ce/e.]  Med.  A  cystic 
tumor  containing  milk  or  a  milklike  fluid,  esp.  a  tumor  of 
the  mammary  gland. 

gal  ac-tom'e  ter  (gSPdk-tSm'e-ter),  n.  [galac/o -  4-  -meter: 
cf.  F.  galactometre.  Cf.  lactometer.]  A  hydrometer 
specially  designed  for  testing  milk  ;  a  form  of  lactometer, 
gal  ac-ton'ic  (-tbn'Tk),  a.  [Gr.  yaAa,  -a/cro?,  milk.]  Chem . 
Pert,  to  or  designating  a  crystalline  acid,  C5Hn05C0_>H,  oc¬ 
curring  m  three  optically  different  forms.  The  dextro  vari¬ 
ety  is  formed  by  oxidation  of  lactose,  arabinose,  or  galactose, 
ga-lac  to-poi-et'ic  (gd-hik'to-poi-gt'Tk),  a.  [galacto-  -f 
-poietic.]  Med.  Increasing  the  flow  of  milk;  milk-pro¬ 
ducing. —n.  A  galactopoietic  agent, 
ga-lac  tor  rhe'a,  -rhcea  (-td-re'd),  n.  [NL. ;  galacto-  -f- 
- rhea .]  An  excessive  flow  of  milk  from  the  nipple, 
ga  lac'tose  (gd-lSk'tos),  n.  [galaclo -  -f  -ose.]  Chem.  A 
white,  crystalline  sugar,  C„H,2Or„  occurring  in  three  opti¬ 
cally  different  forms.  The  dextro  variety  is  obtained  by  the 
decomposition  of  milk  sugar  and  also  from  certain  gums. 
When  oxidized  it  yields  mucic  acid, 
ga-lac'to-side  (-to-8ld;  -std;  184),  «.  Also -Sid.  Chem. 
A  substance  yielding  galactose  by  hydrolysis.  Cf.  gluco- 

8IDE. 

gal  ac  tu'ri  a  (gSPXk-tu'rl  a),  n.  [NL. ;  galaclo-  -f  -i/rm.] 
Med.  The  passage  of  milky  urine  ;  chyluria. 
ga'la-fa'ta  (ga  i/Mu'L/  .  ga  la  fa'te  (-US),  a.  [Cf.  Sp. 
galafate  thief.]  A  jet-black  trigger  fish  ( Mefichthys  piceus) 
common  in  the  West  Indies. 

Ga  la'go  (ga-la'go),  n. ;  pi.  -oos 
(-goz).  [Prob.  native  name.]  Zodl. 

A  genus  of  African  lemurs;  also 
[/.  c.],  any  of  various  species  of  this 
pr  allied  genera.  They  are  nocturnal 
in  habits,  and  have  rather  long  hind 
legs,  enabling  them  to  leap  with 
great  agility  both  when  in  trees  and 
on  the  ground.  The  largest  species 
are  the  great  galago  ((/.  crassimu- 
data)  and  G.  monteiri ,  both  of  West 
Africa.  The  genus  is  the  type  of  a 
subfamily.  Ga-lag  i  ni'n33  iga-laj  i 
ni'ne),  of  the  Lemuridie. 
ga  lah'  (gd-la'),  n.  [Native  name.] 

Zodl.  The  rose-breasted  cockatoo 
( Uacalt/a  roseicape/la)  of  Australia. 

Gal'a-had.  Sir  'g51'd-h5d).  in  late 
versions  of  the  Arthurian  legends,  a 
celebrated  knight  of  the  Round  Table,  surnamed  "the 
chaste,”  who  achieved  the  quest  of  the  Holy  Grail.  He 
was  the  sou  of  Lancelot. 

ga  lan'gal  (gd-15i]'gdl)  J  n.  [Also  gal iv gale,  OF.  galin- 
gal'an  gale  (g£l'an-gal)|  gal,  garingal,  F .  galanga  (cf .  Sp. 
gnlanga ),  fr.  Ar.  khalanjan.)  a  The  pungent  aromatic 
rhizome  of  various  zinziberaceous  plants,  as  Ksempjeria 
galavga  and  certain  East  Indian  or  Chinese  species  of 
Alpinia  (.1.  galanga  and  A.  oflicinaru m).  It  is  U6ed 
medicinally  like  ginger,  also  to  some  extent  in  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  perfume,  b  =  galingale,  2. 

Ga-lan'thus  (gd-15n'tliMs)t  n.  [NL. ;  Gr.  yo'Aa  milk  -f- 
-anlhus.')  Bot.  A  small  genus  of  European  bulbous  amaryl- 
lidaceous  plants,  the  snowdrops,  having  scapose  nodding 
flowers  with  threv,  large  outer  perianth  segments  and 
three  smaller  inner  ones  with  two-lobed  tips.  G.  nivalis 
and  G.  elwesii  are  commonly  cultivated, 
gal'an  tine  (g£l'an-tT»;  -ten),  ?i.  [F.  galantine.)  A  dish 

of  veal,  chickens,  or  other  white  meat,  freed  from  bones, 
tied  up.  boiled,  and  served  cold. 

ga  lan'ty  show  (gd-lan'tl ;  gJl'an-tl).  [Prob.  fr.  It.  ga - 
lante  gallant.  See  gallant.)  A  kind  of  pantomime  made 
by  throwing  miniature  shadows  on  a  wall  or  screen, 
gal  a  pee'  tree  (g51d-pe').  A  West  Indian  araliaceous 
tree  ( Sciadophyllum  nciadoph yllum)  with  large,  digitate 
leaves. 

gal  a-te'a  (g51/d-te/d),  n.  [After  the  Galatea,  a  British 
man-of-war,  the  material  being  used  for  children’s  sailor 
suits  (Or/.  E.  />.).]’  A  kind  of  striped  cotton  fabric,  usually 
of  superior  quality  and  striped  with  blue  or  red  on  white. 
Gal  a-te'a.  n.  [L.,  fr.  Gr.  roAareia.]  Class.  Myth,  a  A 
sea  nymph  beloved  by  the  Cyclops  Polyphemus,  who  in 


Galago  ( G  monteiri). 


[Gr  yaAoicTo^ayo?.]  Feeding 
on  nnlk.  Rare. 
gal  ac-toph'ly-sls  (-lT-sTs),  n. 
[NL.  ;  galacto-  4-  Gr.  <£Av<rts 
eruption.)  Med.  An  eruption 
marked  by  vesicles  containing  a 
milkv  fluid. 

gal  ac  toph  o-rl'tis  (-^-rT'tTg). 
n.  (XL.;  galactophorous  4- 
Inflammation  of  the 
ducts  of  the  mammary  glnnds. 
gal  ac  toph 'o  rous  ( *t5f'C-nIs), 
a.  [Gr.  ya.haKTO<b6po<; ;  yaAa, 
-axTo?,  milk  4-  <t>€peiv  to  bear.) 
Anat.  Lactiferous  ;  — said  of 
ducts  of  the  mammary  glands, 
gal  ac-toph'y-gous  (-T-g«7s),  a. 
[f/alacto-  4-  root  of  Gr  ^evyetv 
flee.)  Arresting  the  secretion  of 
milk. 

ga-lac  to-po-et'ic  (gd-lftk'to-po- 
ft'lk),  a.  5c  n.  =  GALACTOl'Ol- 
KTIC. 

gal  ac-tos'a-zone  (gii  ak-tCs'a- 
zdn),  n.  Chem.  The  osazone  of 
galactose.  See  osazone. 
ga-lac 'to- scope,  n  [galacto-  4- 
-sro/ie.)  An  apparatus  for  deter¬ 
mining  the  quality  of  milk. 
gal  ac-to'si8  (g&l/&k-t5'sYs),  «. 
[XL.  :  cf.  Gr  yaAaKrcoai?  a 
changing  into  milk.  See  ga¬ 
lacto-  ;  -osis.l  PhysioL  The 
secretion  of  milk, 
gal  ac-tos'ta-sls  (-tSs'td-sYs),  ri. 
[XL.  ;  galacto-  4-  stasis. )  Med. 
Stagnation  or  arrest  in  the  se¬ 
cretion  of  milk. 

ga-lac  to- tox'i-con  (gd-lftk't/)- 
tbk'sl-kfln).  n.  I  See  galacto-  ; 
r  <  •  \  i  •  1  M<  d.  Any  poisonous 
principle  gencrated  in  milk, 
ga-lage'.  +  galosh. 
gal  a-hep-ton'ic  (gai'd-hf'p- 
ton'ik),  a.  [yo/actose  4-  hepto- 
4-  -ic.\  Chem.  Designating  a 


solid  acid,  CTHyOy,  produced 

from  galactose.  By  reduction  it 
yields  a  sugar,  gal  a-hep'tose 
(-hgp'tOs),  CrlluO;,  and  this  a 
polvhvdric  alcohol,  ged  a-hep'- 
tite  (-hep'tit).  C7H1o07. 

galal.  *[-  galley. 

a'lal  (ga'Iftl ).  Bib. 

Gal'a-lai  (gJU '«-!!).  D.  Rib. 
gal'a-lith  (-lYth),  n  ((ir  yaAa 
milk  —  -/////.)  A  hornlike  prod¬ 
uct  made  from  the  casein  of 
milk  mixed  with  other  sub¬ 
stances,  and  used  ns  a  substitute 
for  horn,  ivory,  celluloid,  etc. 
Ga-lam'  but'ter  (gfi-ISn/). 
(Prob.  from  Galam,  a  district 
in  West  Africa.)  See  oil.  Table  /. 
Ga-lam'  gum  (gd-lam').  [See 
Galam  rutter.]  A  kina  of 
gum  arabic. 

gai'a-na8  ( sfil'd-nas),  n.  [W.J 
The  Cymric  death  fine  or  wer- 
jrild.  (galangal  | 

ga-lan'ga  (gd-lftp'ga).  Var.  of| 
ga-’an'gal  oil  (-gdl)  See  oil. 
Table  1. 

galange  f  galangal. 
ga-lan'gin  (gd-l&n'jYn).  n. 
A  yellow  substance  related  to 
flavone,  found  in  galangal. 

U  ga  lant'  (gi'lax').  n.  [F.)  A 
knot  of  ribbon  formerly  worn  on 
headdresses  and  costumes, 
ga-lan'tee,  or  ga-lan'ti.  show 
Vars.  of  galanty  show. 
go-la'ny  (gd-la'nY),  n.  =  oa- 
leeny. 

Gal'a-or  (gfil'd-Or),  »».  The 
brother  of  Amadis  de  Gaul.  He 
is  a  gay  gallant,  a  strong  con¬ 
trast  to’the  serious  Amadis. 
gal  a-pa'go  (gftl'd-pa'gO  :  -pa'- 
go),  n.  [Sp.,  tortoise.]  Medieval 
Mil.  A  defense  of  shields  like 
the  testudo  :  also,  a  mantlet, 
galary.  f  gallery. 


food,  fo"ot ;  out,  oil  ;  chair  ;  go  ;  sing,  iqk  ;  4feen,  thin  ;  nature,  verchire  (250) ;  K  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144) ;  boN ;  yet ;  zh  =  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Guide. 

Full  explanations  of  Abbreviation*,  Signs,  etc..  Immediately  precede  the  )  ooabulorv. 
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hie  jealous  rage  destroyed  her  lover  Acis  with  a  rock  torn 
from  the  mountain  side,  b  An  ivory  statue  of  a  maiden 
made  by  Pygmalion,  a  king  of  Cyprus.  He  fell  in  love 
with  it,  and  at  his  prayer  Aphrodite  gave  it  life,  c  A 
shepherdess  mentioned  in  Vergil's  Third  Eclogue  as  flee¬ 
ing  to  the  willows,  but  wishing  to  be  seen.  She  has  be¬ 
come  the  type  of  a  coquette. 

Ga-la'tian  (ga-la'shan),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  Galatia  or 
its  inhabitants.  —  11.  a  A  native  or  inhabitant  of  Galatia, 
in  Asia  Minor;  esp.,  pi .,  a  people  believed  to  have  been 
Gauls,  or  their  descendants,  who  conquered  and  settled 
Galatia  in  the  3d  century  b.  c.  b  pi.  [Gr.  oi  PaAdrcu.] 
The  Epistle  to  the  Galatians.  See  New  Testament. 
Ga'lax  (ga'ISks),  n.  [NL.,  prob.  (in  allusion  to  the  white 
flowers)  fr.  Gr.  yaAa,  -a«T09,  milk.]  Bot.  A  genus  of 
diapeusiaceous  plants  with  shining  orbicular  basal  leaves 
and  a  slender  raceme  of  small  white  flowers.  The  only 
species,  G.  aphylla ,  is  found  in  the  southeastern  United 
States.  Also  f/.c.],  a  plant  of  this  genus. 

GaPax-i'i-daB  (gSl'5k-si'T-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  y«A.a- 
£tas  a  kind  of  fish,  prob.  the  lamprey.]  Zool.  A  family  of 
fishes  confined  to,  and  widely  distributed  in,  the  Southern 
Hemisphere.  They  superficially  resemble  the  trouts,  and 
some  of  the  forms  are  called  trout.  Some  are  confined  to 
fresh  water;  others,  though  ascending  rivers,  are  found  al¬ 
so  in  the  sea.  Ga-lax'i-as  (gd-lJk'sT-as)  is  the  chief  genus, 
gal'ax-y  (g51'dk-sT),  n.  ;  pi.  galaxies  (-sTz).  [F.  galaxie, 
L.  galuxias ,  fr.  Gr.  ya\a£ia<;  (sc.  ki'kAo*  circle),  fr.  yaAa, 
-cucro?,  milk;  akin  to  L.  lac.  Cf.  lacteal.]  1.  [ cap .] 
Aslron.  The  Milky  Way.  See  under  milky. 

2.  An  assemblage  of  brilliant  or  noted  persons  or  things. 
gaPba-num  (-bd-num),  n.  [L.  galbanum ,  Gr.  ^aA^di/rj, 
prob.  fr.  Heb.  khelbendh.~\  1.  A  fetid  yellowish  or  brown¬ 
ish  gum  resin  containing  umbelliferone,  derived  from  cer¬ 
tain  Asiatic  plants,  mostly  species  of  Ferula.  Peucedanum 
galbanum  of  South  Africa  yields  an  inferior  kind.  Gal- 
oanum  resembles  asafetida,  and  is  used  for  similar  medici¬ 
nal  purposes,  also  in  the  arts,  as  in  making  varnish. 

2.  Empty  talk  ;  nonsense;  bosh.  Bare. 

I!  galbe  (galb),  n.  [F.;  OF.  garbe,  fr.  It.  garbo  grace,  grace¬ 
fulness.  See  garb  dress.]  Art.  The  general  outward  form 
of  any  solid  object,  as  of  a  column  or  a  vase. 

Gal'bU  la  (gXl'bu-ld),  n.  [L.  galbula,  variant  reading  for 
galgulus ,  a  kind  of  small  bird.]  Zool.  The  genus  consist¬ 
ing  of  the  typical  jacnmars. 

Gal-bu'li  d£8  (tial-bu'lT-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  fr.  Galbula.] 
Zool.  The  family  containing  the  jacamarg,  and  usually 
also  the  puff  birds.  The  latter,  when  included,  form  a  sub¬ 
family  (Bncconinw),  the  jacamars  forming  the  subfamily 
Gal  bu  li'nae  (gSl'bu-li'ne). 

gal'bu  lus  (gXl'bfi-lws),  71.  ;  pi.  -Li  (-11).  [L.,  the  nut  of 

the  cypress  tree.]  Bot.  A  spherical,  closed,  more  or  less 
fleshy  cone,  made  up  of  thickened  or  fleshy  peltate  scales, 
as  in  the  cypress  and  juniper. 

Gal'cha  I  (gSl'cha),  n.  A  member  of  any  of  a  group  of 
Gal'chah  I  brachyceplialic  Pamir  tribes,  speaking  Indo- 
European  dialects,  and  having  gray  eyes;  also,  their  speech 
(see  Indo-European). —  Gal'chic  (-chik),  a. 
gale  (gal),  a.  [Of  uncertain  origin  ;  cf.  Dan.  gal  furious, 
I  cel.  gal  inn ,  Icel.  gala  to  sing,  AS.  galaii  to  sing,  and  E. 
yell."]  1.  A  strong  current  of  air  ;  a  wind  between  a  stiff 
breeze  and  a  hurricane,  whose  velocity  lies  between  *25  and 
75  miles  per  hour.  See  Beaufort’s  scale,  wind  scale. 

2.  A  moderate  current  of  air  ;  a  breeze.  Chiefly  Poetic. 

A  little  gale  will  soon  disperse  that  cloud.  Shale. 

3.  A  state  of  excitement,  passion,  or  hilarity. 

The  ladies,  laughing  heartily,  were  fast  getting  into  what,  in 
New  England,  is  sometimes  called  a  gale.  Brooke  ( Eastford). 
Syn.  —  See  wind. 

gale,  n.  [AS.  gag  el,  akin  to  D.  gagel.~\  The  sweet  gale 
(Myrica  gale).  See  under  sweet. 

gale,  n.  [Cf.  gavel  tribute.]  1.  A  periodical  payment, 
or  the  amount  paid.  Rare,  or  Local ,  77.  S. 

2.  An  amount  paid  periodically  as  rent.  Eng. 

3.  Eng .  Law.  a  In  the  Forest  of  Dean,  the  royalty  paid 
by  a  free  miner  for  a  plot  of  land  with  the  right  to  dig  for 
coal,  iron,  or  stone,  b  The  license  or  grant 
of  land  or  the  land  granted. 

ga'le-a  (ga'le-d),  n.  ;  pi.  -le je  (-e).  [L.,  a 

helmet.]  Lit.,  a  helmet;  hence:  a  Bot. 

Any  helmet-shaped  part  of  a  calyx  or  co¬ 
rolla,  esp.  the  upper  lip  of  a  ringent  or  la¬ 
biate  corolla,  as  that  of  a  mint.  b  Surg.  A 
kind  of  bandage  for  the  head,  c  Med. 

Headache  extending  all  over  the  head, 
d  [cap.]  Pal  eon.  A  genus  of  fossil  sea  ur¬ 
chins,  having  a  vaulted,  helmet  -  shaped 
shell,  e  Anat.  &  Zool.  (1)  The  outer  ap¬ 
pendage  of  the  anterior  end  of  the  second  Galeate  Corolla 
joint  of  the  maxilla  of  certain  insects,  of  Aconttum 
(2)  =  CASQUE.  (3)  =  CAUL  (of  the  amnion),  variegatum. 
ga'le  ate  (ga'le -at)  )  a.  [L.  galeatus ,  p.  p.  of  galeare  to 
ga'le-at'ed  (-at'8d)  }  cover  with  a  helmet,  galea  helmet.] 
Helmet-shaped  ;  having  or  wearing  a  galea,  or  helmet. 

The  image  of  Rome  like  a  galeated  Lady  or  Virgin  in  a  flowing 
vest.  Evelyn. 


Ga-le'ga  (gd-le'gd),  n.  [NL.  ;  cf.  Sp.  galega.]  Bot.  A 
genus  of  tall  perennial  fabaceous  herbs  with  racemes  of 
blue  or  white  flowers.  The  three  species  are  natives  of 
southern  Europe  and  western  Asia.  G.  ojjicinulls  is  the 
goat’s-rue. 

Galen  (ga'len),  n.  A  famous  ancient  Greek  physician  (see 
Galenic)  ;  hence,  humorously,  a  physician, 
ga  le'na  (gd-le'nd),  n.  [L.  galena  lend  ore,  dross  that  re¬ 
mains  after  melting  lead  ;  cf.  Gr.  yaAij  17  a  sort  of  lead  ore, 
antidote  to  poison,  stillness  of  the  sea,  calm.]  1.  Med.  A11 
antidote  for  poison  ;  thenaca.  Obs. 

2.  Min.  Native  lead  sulphide,  PbS,  occurring  in  cubic  or 
octahedral  crystals,  or  massive.  It  is  bluish  gray  with  me¬ 
tallic  luster,  and  shows  highly  perfect  cubic  cleavage.  H., 
2.5-2.75.  Sp.  gr.,  7.4-7. G.  It  is  the  principal  ore  of  lead, 
and  often  contains  enough  silver  to  rank  as  a  silver  ore. 
ga  lenic  (gd-lSn'Tk)  )  a.  Pertaining  to,  or  containing, 
ga  lenl-cal  (-T-kal)  j  galena,  or  lead  sulphide. 

Ga  len'ic  )  a.  Of  or  pert,  to  Galen  (about  a.  d.  130- 
Ga  len'l  cal  1  200),  a  famous  physician  of  Pergamus  in 
Asia  Minor  ;  relating  to  his  medical  principles  or  method. 
Galenic  pharmacy,  preparation  of  medicines  by  infusion,  de¬ 
coction,  etc.,  as  disting,  from  those  chemically  prepared. 
Ga'len  ism  (ga'lcn-Tz’m),  n.  The  Galenic  system  or  prac¬ 
tice  of  medicine. 

Ga'len  ist  (-1st),  Ga'len  ite  (-it),  n.  1  A  follower  or  dis- 
ciple  of  the  physician  Galen,  of  the  2d  century  a.  d. 

2.  Eccl.  Hist.  A.member  of  a  sect  (1064- 1800)  of  Armin- 
ian  Mennonites  in  the  Netherlands; — so  called  from 
their  leader,  the  physician  Galen  Abraham  de  Haen. 
ga  le  no  bis'mut  ite  (gd-le'no-biz'miH-it),  n.  [See  ga¬ 
lena  ;  bismutite.]  Min.  A  lead-gray  or  tin-white  sul¬ 
phide  of  lead  and  bismuth,  PbS  Bi2S3.  Sp.  gr.,  G.9. 
ga-le'noid  (gd-le'noid),  n.  Cryst.  The  trigonal  trisocta- 
hedron  ;  —  so  called  because  sometimes  shown  by  galena. 
Ga'len’ S  veins  (ga'lcnz).  Anat.  A  pair  of  veins  leaving 
the  brain  between  the  splenium  of  the  corpus  callosum  and 
the  corpora  quadrigemma,  and  entering  the  straight  sinus. 
Gale-op'sis  (ga'le-Sp'.-Ts),  n.  [L.,  a  nettle,  Gr.  yaAioi/a<>, 
prob.  fr.  ya\et]  weasel  -j-  ohs  appearance.]  Bot.  A  small 
genus  of  annual  menthaceous  herbs,  the  hemp  nettles,  na¬ 
tives  of  the  Old  World,  distinguished  by  the  5-10-nerved 
calyx  and  the  transversely  2-valved  anther  sacs.  G.  tetra- 
hit  and  G.  ladanum  are  naturalized  in  the  United  States, 
gal  er-ic'u  late  (g&l'er-Yk'u-lat),  a.  [L.  galeHculum ,  dim. 
of  galemrn  a  hat  or  cap.]  Covered  as  with  a  hat  or  cap. 
ga-ie'rum  (gd-le'rwm),  ga-le'rus  {-tub),  n.  [L.]  Bom. 
Antiq.  1.  A  helmet,  or  helmetlike  cap  of  undressed  skin. 
2.  a  A  sort  of  priest’s  cap.  b  A  peruke  or  periwig. 

Ga'le  US  (ga'le-ws),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  yaXeos  a  shark.]  Zool. 
A  genus  of  sharks  of  the  family  Carchariidae,  having  spira¬ 
cles,  no  pit  at  the  root  of  the  tail,  and  large  coarsely  ser¬ 
rated  teeth.  It  includes  the  topes. 

Ga-li'clan  (gd-llsh'dn),  a.  [Cf.  Sp.  Galiciano ,  G allego , 
L.  Gallaecus ,  Gallaicus,  fr.  Gallaeci  a  people  in  western 
Spain.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  Galicia,  a  division  of  Spain 
north  of  Portugal,  or  its  inhabitants;  also,  designating,  or 
relating  to,  the  dialect  of  the  Galicians.  —  n.  A  native  of 
Galicia  ;  also,  their  speech.  See  Indo-European. 
Ga-li'clan,  a.  Of  or  pert,  to  Galicia,  the  largest  of  the  Aus¬ 
trian  crownlands.  It  was  annexed  to  Poland  in  the  14th  cen¬ 
tury  and  fell  to  Austria  on  the  partition  of  Poland  in  1772. 
Gal  i-le'an  ( gSFT-le'dn),  a.  Of  or  pert,  to  the  Italian  Galileo 
Galilei  (15G4-1G42),  founder  of  experimental  physics  and 
astronomy.  —  Galilean  telescope-  See  telescope. 
Gal'i-le'an,  a.  [L.  Galilaeus ,  fr.  Galilaea  Galilee,  Gr. 
TaAtAata:  cf.  F.  galileen.)  Of  or  relating  to  Galilee,  the 
northern  province  of  Palestine  under  the  Romans. 
Gal'i-le'an,  n.  A  native  or  inhabitant  of  Galilee.  Hence  :  a 
Hist.  One  of  a  Jewish  party  who  opposed  payment  of  trib¬ 
ute  to  the  Romans;  —  called  also  Gaulonite.  b  A  Chris¬ 
tian  ;  —  contemptuous,  after  the  epithet  applied  to  Jesus, 
gal'i  lee  (g£l'T-le),  v.  [Supposedly  so  termed  in  allusion 
to  the  Scriptural  “Galilee  of  the  Gentiles:  ”  cf.  OF.  ga- 
li/ee.]  Arch.  In  certain  English  churches,  now  notably  at 
Durham,  Ely,  and  Lincoln,  a  chapel  or  porch  at  the  en¬ 
trance,  variously  used  as  an  accessory  room.  The  west 
end  of  the  nave  was  perhaps  in  some  instances  marked 
off  as  less  sacred  than  the  rest,  and  called  Galilwa. 
gal  l  ma'ti  as  (gSl'T-ma'shl-ds ;  -mSt'T-as),  n.  [F.]  Non¬ 
sense  ;  gibberish  ;  confused  and  unmeaning  talk  ;  jargon. 

ller  talk  in  a  galimatias  of  several  countries.  Walpole. 
gal  i  me'ta  wood  i-me'td).  [Grig,  uncert.]  The  wood  of  a 
West  Indian  sapotaceous  tree  ( Dipholis  salicifolia),  or  the 
tree. 

gal'in-galo  (gSl'Tn-gal),  ??.  [See  galangal.]  1.  a  =  ga- 
langal,  a-  b  An  English  sedge  ( Cyperus  lo7igus)  whose 
aromatic  root  possesses  properties  similar  to  galangal  ; 
also,  by  extension,  any  species  of  Cyperus. 

2.  A  dish  seasoned  w’itli  galingale.  Obs. 
gal'i  ot,  gal'll  ot  (gSl'T-St),  n.  [ME.  galiote ,  F.  galiote. 
See  galley.]  Naut.  a  A  small  swift  galley,  formerly  used 
in  the  Mediterranean.  It  was  moved  both  by  sails  and 
oars,  having  one  mast,  and  sixteen  or  twenty  seats  for 
rowers,  b  A  long,  narrow,  light-draft,  Dutch  merchant 


vessel,  carrying  a  mainmast  and  a  jigger,  the  mainsail  hav¬ 
ing  a  long  foot  and  short  gaff,  c  A  Roman  galley.  Obs. 
gal'i  pot,  gal'll  pot  (g£l'T-p5t),  71.  [F.  galipot;  cf.  OF. 
garipot  the  wild  pine  or  pitch  tree.]  The  crude  turpentine 
resin  formed  as  an  exudation  upon  the  bark  of  the  cluster 
pine  ( Pinus  pinaster)  in  southern  Europe,  esp.  in  France 
It  is  used  in  making  a  kind  of  Burgundy  pitch. 

Ga'll-um  (ga'lT-dm),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  ydAtop  bedstraw.] 
Bot.  A  large  genus  ot  rubiaceous  plants,  natives  of  both 
hemispheres.  They  have  erect  or  trailing  angled  stems, 
opposite  leaves  with  foliaceous  stipules,  and  small  w  hite, 
greenish,  yellow,  or  purple  flowers.  A  purple  dye  is  yielded 
by  the  roots  of  some  species,  as  G.  mollugo,  called  wild 
madder.  They  are  commonly  called  bedstraw ,  cleavers, 
etc.  See  cleavers,  wild  licorice. 

gall  (gol),  n.  [ME.  galle,  gal,  AS.  gea/la  ;  akin  to  D.  gal, 
G.  galle,  OS.  &  OHG.  galla ,  Icel.  gall,  Sw.  galla,  D  in. 
gable,  L./el,  Gr.  \oA>7,  and  prob.  to  E.  yellow.  See  yellow; 
cf.  choler.]  1.  Bile  ;  esp.,  bile  from  the  gall  bladder  of  ani¬ 
mals,  as  the  ox,  which  is  used  in  the  arts  and  in  medicine. 

2.  The  gall  bladder. 

3.  Fig.,  anything  extremely  bitter  to  endure  ;  as,  the  gall 
of  repentance. 

He  hath  .  .  .  compassed  me  with  gall  and  travail.  Lam.  iii.  5. 

4.  Bitterness  of  spirit ;  rancor. 

6.  Sensitive  and  courageous  spirit ;  as,  to  break  one’s  gall, 
that  is,  to  cow  one.  Obs. 

6.  Impudence  ;  effrontery  ;  brazen  assurance.  Slang,  U.  S. 
7  Poison;  venom.  Obs.  • 

8.  Glass  gall,  or  scum. 

gall  of  the  earth.  =  lion’s-FOOT. 

gall,  n.  [AS.  gealla  a  sore  spot.  See  gall  to  chafe.]  1.  A 
sore  or  wound  in  the  skin  from  rubbing,  esp.  one  on  the 
back  of  a  horse,  made  by  the  saddle  or  harness. 

2.  A  cause,  or  a  state,  of  irritation  ;  exasperation. 

3.  A  cause  of  distress  or  embarrassment.  Obs. 

4.  A  bare  or  weak  spot  or  part,  formerly  on  any  surface, 
now  in  a  string,  etc. ;  flaw  ;  blemish. 

6.  A  fault,  break,  or  worthless  place  in  a  coal  seam.  Scot. 
6.  A  spot  of  soil  where  vegetation  has  failed  ;  hence, 
Southern  U.  S.,  a  spot  of  low  land  with  barren  soil, 
gall  (g61),  v.  t. ;  galled  (g61d) ;  gall'ing.  [ME.  galle n, 
fr.  galle  a  sore  spot,  AS.  gealla  ;  peril,  orig.  the  same  word 
as  1st  gall;  cf.  also  L.  galla  gallnut  (see  gall  gallnut), 
LL.  galla  a  tumor  on  a  horse,  F.  galer  to  scratch,  rub, 
gale  scurf,  scab,  G.  galle  a  disease  in  horses’  feet,  an  ex¬ 
crescence  under  the  tongue  of  horses.]  1.  To  fret  and 
wear  away  by  friction ;  to  hurt  or  break  the  skin  of  by 
rubbing;  to  chafe  ;  to  injure  the  surface  of  by  attrition  ;  as, 
a  saddle  galls  the  back  of  a  horse  ;  to  gall  a  mast  or  a  cable. 

I  am  loth  to  gall  a  new-healed  wound.  Shak. 

2.  To  fret ;  vex  ;  irritate  ;  as,  to  be  galled  by  sarcasm. 

3.  To  injure;  harass;  annoy;  as,  the  troops  were  galled 
by  the  shot  of  the  enemy. 

gall,  v.  i.  1  To  become  sore  or  worn  by  rubbing. 

2  To  scoff  (at).  Obs.  &  R.  Shak. 

gall,  n.  [F.  galle,  noix  de  galle,  fr.  L.  galla .]  A  swelling 
or  excrescence  of  the  tissues  of  plants  re¬ 
sulting  from  the  attacks -of  certain  para¬ 
sites,  which  cause  an  abnormal  and  some¬ 
times  very  extraordinary  proliferation  of 
the  cells  of  the  host  plant.  Galls  are  pro¬ 
duced  both  by  vegetable  organisms  (cer¬ 
tain  fungi,  bacteria,  and  slime  molds)  and 
by  various  insects  and  mites  and  a  few 
w  orms.  The  chief  gall-producing  insects  , 
are  the  hymenopterous  gallflies  (Cyni- ! 
poidea),  the  dipterous  gall  gnats  (Cecido- 
myiidae),  and  certain  aphids.  In  most 
cases  the  insect  punctures  the  bark  or 
leaf  and  lays  its  egg  or  eggs  in  the  wound, 
and  the  larva  lives  in  and  feeds  on  the 
gall.  Many  galls  contain  much  tannic  acid 
and  are  important  in  commerce,  esp.  those 
produced  on  certain  oaks  (esp.  Quercus  lu- 
rritanica)  by  some  of  the  cynipoid  gallflies. 

These  resemble  nuts  in  size  and  hardness 
when  dry,  and  are  called  also  nutgalh  and  gal/nuts.  They 
come  largely  from  eastern  Europe,  Syria,  etc.  The  best 
are  called  blue,  black,  or  Aleppo  gall* ;  the  so-called  white 
galls  are  inferior.  Cf.  oak  apple. 
gall,  v.  t.  To  impregnate  with  a  decoction  of  gallnuts. 
Gal'la  (gSl'd),  71.  [Ultimately  fr.  Ar.  gali ?  barbaric.]  A 
member  of  any  of  a  group  of  Hamitic  tribes  occupying 
British  East  Africa  and  southern  Ethiopia,  where  they 
generally  recognize  the  suzerainty  of  the  Emperor  of  Abys¬ 
sinia.  The  Gallos  are  tall,  well-built,  of  a  light  coppery 
complexion,  with  oval  face  and  handsome  features.  They 
are  divided  into  a  ruling  pastoral  and  a  servile  agricultu¬ 
ral  class.  See  Hamite,  Hamitic.  -Galla,  a. 

Of  all  Hamitic  peonies  the  Ga/lns.  who  call  themselves  Ilm’- 
orma,  “  Sons  of  the  Brave,”  are  by  fur  the  most  numerous,  being 
estimated  at  from  7,000,000  to  S,(H)d.000.  A.  H.  Keane. 

gal-lac'e-to-phe'none  (ga-lXs'e-to-fe'non),  n.  [gallo-  -+• 
aceto-  -\-pheny\-\--one.~\  Chem.  A  yellow  crystalline  pow¬ 
der,  C8H804,  used  as  a  dye  ( alizarin  yellow  C)  and  also  lo¬ 
cally  in  medicine.  It  is  an  acetyl  derivative  of  pyrogallol. 
galla  nol  (g£l'ri-nol ;  -n51),  n.  [ gallo-  -j-  a?iiline  3d  - ol.~\ 


Oak  Galls  and 
Gallfly  (C|/- 
nips).  A  Adult 
fly,  enlarged  ; 
Ji  Two  Galls  ; 
C  Section  of 
Gall. 


Qa-lat'ic  (gd-iat'Ik),  a.  Gala¬ 
tian. 

gft-launt'.  +  GALLANT, 
gal'  a-vant'.  Var.  of  galli¬ 
vant. 

ga-lax'i-an(gd-lfik'sT-«n),a.  Of 
the  nature  of  u  galaxy.  Rare. 
gal'ba  (gftl'bu),  n.  Corrupt,  of 
C  A  LA  BA. 

gal'ban  (g&l'tvjn).  Var.  of 
oalbanim.  Rare.  [NVof.i 
galbart. //.  A  gaberdine.  Obs.  | 

gald,  r.  t.  [See  dali.,  in  this 
sense.]  To  irull  ;  chafe.  Obs. 
gal 'der- craft  ,  n.  [AS.  gahtor- 
ermft.] Magic;  bewitchment. Obs. 

gale,  -j*  GALL,  GALLEY,  GOAL, 
gale,  r.  i.  rSee  gale  wind.] 
To  sail,  or  sail  fast.  Obs.  nr  It. 
gale,  n.  [ME.  gal,  AS.  gnlan  to 
sing.]  A  song  or  story  ;  merri¬ 
ment  ;  talk.  Obs. 

gale.  r.  i.  \  t.  [AS.  galmi.]  To 
sing  ;  cry  out  ;  declaim.  Obs. 
gale.  r.  t.  [From  gale  payment.] 
Mining.  To  give  or  acquire  the 
gale  of.  Eng.  [gale,  2  b.  I 
gale'age.  n.  Eng.  Laic.  =| 
galeas,  galeasae.  galleass. 
gale  beer  Beer  made  from  or 
flavored  with  sweet  gale, 
galeche-  i*  calash. 


gale  day(gal).  The  day  on  which 
rent  or  interest  is  due.  Eng. 
gal-eer  (gal  e'),  n.  [From  gale 
payment.]  One  who  gets  a  gale, 
or  right.  Local ,  Eng. 

Gal'e  ed  (gttl'P-5d),  n.  [Ileb. 
gal'ed  heap  of  witness.]  Bib. 
The  cairn  erected  by  Jacob  to 
witness  his  covenant  with  La¬ 
ban. 

ga-lee'ny  (gd-le'nY),  n. ;  pi. 
-NiES(-nTz).  [Sp.  gallina  moris- 
ca  Moorish  hen.  L.  gallina  hen.] 
A  guinea  fowl.  Dial.  Eng. 
galegale,  ».  [From  gale  to  sing, 
in  imitation  of  nightingale .]  A 
noisv  fellow.  Obs. 

Ga'le-i  (ga'l?-T), «.  />/.  [NL.,  fr. 
Gale  ns.)  Zool.  A  division  of 
elasmobraneh  fishes  including 
most  of  the  existing  sharks. 

galei.  galele.  +  galley. 

a-le'I-dae  (gd-le'Y-de),  n.  pi. 
[NL.,  fr.  Gaietjs.]  Zool.  A  fam¬ 
ily  of  sharks  of  which  Gnleus 
is  the  type.  It  is  a  more  or  less 
exact  syn.  of  Carchariidae. — 
ga'le  id '  (ga'lP-Td),  a.  V  n. 

f;a-le'l-form  (ga-le'Y-f6rm),  a. 
galea  4-  -form.)  1.  Helmet¬ 
shaped.  [Ieidae.l 

2.  Resembling  one  of  tneGa-j 


Ga-le'na  llme'stone'.  [From 
Galena ,  Illinois.]  Geol.  A  Si¬ 
lurian  formation  in  Illinois  and 
adjacent  States. 

Ga-le'ni  an  (gd-le'nY-dn),  a.  Of 
or  pert,  to  Galen:  Galenic.  —  Ga- 
lenian  figure.  Logic.  The  fourth 
syllogistic  figure,  the  formula¬ 
tion  of  which  is  ascribed  by 
Averrocs  to  Galen.  See  figure. 
ga-le'nite  (-nTt).w.  =  galena. 
ga-l«'noid  (-noid),  «.  Resem¬ 
bling  galena. 

gal'en-tine.  +  galantine. 
galenyeis.  Obs.  pi.  of  gii.enyie. 
Ga  le-o'deB  (ga'lf-o'dez),  n. 
[NL.,  fr.  Gr.  yaAewfirj?  of  the 
shark  kind.  Cf.  Galeus.1  Zool. 
A  genus  of  spiderlike  Arach- 
niila  of  the  order  Solpugida.  G. 
araneoides  is  a  large  species 
common  in  the  Volga  district  of 
Russia.  It  is  the  type  of  a  fami¬ 
ly  Ga  le-od'i-dae  (-5d'l-de). 
ga'le  old  (ga'l?-oid),  a.  Zool. 
Resembling  the  genus  Galeus. 
Ga'le-o-pl-the'cuji  (-o-pY-the'- 
ktts),  n.  [NL.  ;  Gr.  yaXep  a 
weasel  4-  7Ti07)K<K  an  ape.]  Zool. 
Syn.  of  Cynocephalus  (genus 
containing  the  flying  lemurs). 


Ga'le-o-rhin'l-dae  (-rYn'Y-de),  n. 
pi.  [NL.J  Zool.  A  family  of 
sharks,  equiv.  to  or  more  inclu¬ 
sive  than  Gnleidae. 
Ga'le-o-rhi'nus  (-ri'ntfs),  n. 
[NL.  ;  Gr.  yaAeo?  a  kind  of 
shark  4-  ptVr?  a  shark.]  Zool. 
Syn.  of  Galeus. 
galeot.  *r  galliot. 
ga-le'ra  (ga-le'rd),  n.  [L.,  a 
cap,  helmet.]  1.  =  galerum. 
2.  The  tayra  :  also  [cop.],  Zool., 
a  generic  name  of  the  same. 

Gal  e-sau'rua  (g&Ff-sd'rus),  n. 
[NL.  ;  Gr.  yaAeo?  shark  4-  -snu- 
?•?<«.]  Pa  If  on .  A  genus  of  theri- 
odont  reptiles  of  the  Karoo  for¬ 
mation,  having  teeth  suggesting 
those  of  a  carnivorous  mammal, 
with  laterally  compressed  and 
partly  tricuspidate  molars, 
galet  Var.  of  gallet. 
ga'let  (ga'let),  n.  [From  Gr 
yaA ip  a  weasel.]  The  foussa. 
ga-letU'  (ed-lrt'),  n.  [F.]  A 
thin  round  cake  of  bread  or 
pastry, as  a  sea  biscuit.  Obs.  or  R. 
gale 'wort'  (gal'wflrU),  n.  The 
sweet  gale.  [gaskin.  I 

gal  ey  gas' coyne-  +  galli-| 

gal'gal  (gftl'gil),  n.  [Prob.  Gr. 


yaAyaA,  fr.  Heb.  gilgal.)  Ar - 
chseol.  A  cairn. 

Gal'ga-la  (gfil'gd-ld).  Bib. 
galghes.  'k  <; allows. 
Gal-gu'li-d®  (gtll-gO'lY-de),  n. 
1  >1.  [NL..  fr.  GnTuulus,  fr.  L. 
galgnlus,  the  witwall.]  Zool.  A 
family  of  lleteroptera  consist¬ 
ing  ot‘  the  toad  bugs.  Gal'gu-lus 
(gft!  'gfi-hlsl  is  the  typical  genus, 
galiage.  Var.  of  ga lf.ao  e. 
ga'ii-a-nea,  n.  pi.  Medicines  or 
drinks  ;  —  after  Galen.  Obs. 

gal'iard.  Var.  of  galliard. 

a  11  bi' (gd'le'be'), /j.  A  Car- 
ib  Indian  of  French  Guiana. 
Ga-Uc'tls  (gd-lTk'tYs),  n.  [NL.  ; 
Gr.  yaAerj  weasel  4-  Iktis  yel¬ 
low-breasted  marten.]  Zool.  A 
genus,  including  the  grieon  and 
its  allies.  It  is  antedated  by,  and 
a  synonym  of,  Grison. 

Ga-lid'i-a  (gd-lYd'Y-a),  n.  [NL., 
fr.  Gr.  yoAtfievv  a  young  mar¬ 
ten.]  Zool.  A  geniis  of  Mada¬ 
gascan  viverrine  mammals  con¬ 
sisting  of  one  species  ( G.  ele¬ 
gant)  naving  a  hlack-rintred  tail. 
GfcFi-dic'tis  (gkKY-dYk'tYs),  11. 
[NL.  ;  Gr.  yaAtfiev?  a  young 
marten  4-  iktis  yellow-breasted 


marten.]  Zool.  A  genus  of  Mad¬ 
agascan  viverrine  mammals, 
with  longitudinal  dark  stripes, 
gallet.  ‘f  galliot. 
galigal.  +  GALI  NO  ALE. 

Gal  1-lae'an.  Var.  of  Galilean. 
ga-ll'na  (gd-le'nJt),  ga-li'ny 
(-nY).  Vars.  of  galeeny. 
gal'i  on.  +  GALLEON, 
gal  lon-gee'  (gftKyfln-ie'),  n. 
Also  gal  ion-ji'.  [Turk,  kdlyonjt 
a  man-of-war’s  man,  fr.  kalyot - 
man-of-war,  fr.  It.  Cf.  gal¬ 
leon.]  A  Turkish  sailor, 
gal'i-ot,  n.  [OF.  galiot .]  A 
rower  on  a  galley.  Obs. 

Sal'l-ote.  4*  galiot. 

aFl-pe'a  (g  ft  FY-p  e'd),  n. 
[NL.]  Bot.  A  genus  of  tropical 
American  rutaceous  trees,  most 
of  which  have  bitter  astringent 
bark.  See  anqostura  bark. 

&al'l-pine  (gftl'Y-pYn  ;  -pen),  ga- 
p'i-dine  (gd-lYp'Y-dYn  ;  -den), 
11.  Also  -pin,  -din.  [From  GaL- 
I P E A . ]  See  ANGOSTURA  BARK, 
gal-lage'.  +  galosh. 
gal 'la-glass'.  +  oalloglass. 
g&l'la-mine  blue  (g&l'd-mYn  ; 
-men).  [gtillo-+ amine .}  See  dye. 
gal-lan'1-lide  (gd-1  &  n'Y-lI  d  ; 
-lld),n.  Also -lid.  =  GALLANOL. 


ale,  senate,  care,  am,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofd ;  eve,  event,  end,  recent,  maker ;  ice,  Ill ;  old,  obey,  orb,  ddd,  soft,  connect ;  use,  unite,  flrn,  ip,  circus,  menu  ; 

||  Foreign  Word.  f  Obsolete  \  arinat  of.  4-  combined  with.  =  equals. 
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GALLIFICATION 


Pharm.  An  anilide  of  gallic  arid,  C,  ,Hn04N,  used  locally 
for  skill  diseases.  It  forms  colorless,  bitter-tasting  crystals, 
gallant  (gSl'ant ;  see  senses  5  it  li),  </.  [F.  gulant,  prop, 

p.  pr.  of  OF.  </«/«-  to  rejoice,  akin  to  OF.  gale  amusement, 
It.  gala  ornament ;  prob.  fr.  some  G. 'or  D.  word  beginning 
with  to.  Cf.  i,  a  la  ,  X.  Showy ;  splendid ;  gay  ;  esp.,  gay 
or  smart  in  dress. 

2.  Fashionable ;  polished;  of  a  woman,  handsome.  Obs. 

3  Stately  in  appearance  or  action  ;  noble  ;  grand. 

Our  royal,  good,  and  gallant  ship.  Shak. 

4  Noble  in  bearing  or  spirit ;  brave;  high-spirited;  chiv¬ 
alrous  ;  as,  a  gallant  officer  ;  a  gallant  charge. 

That  gallant  spirit  huth  aspired  the  clouds.  Shak. 
6.  (  pron.  usually  gd-l£ut')  Polite  and  attentive  to  ladies  ; 
courteous  to  women. 

6  (pron.  usually  ga-15nt')  Amorous;  amatory. 

Syn.  —  Gallant,  chivalrous.  Gallant,  as  here  compared 
(see  courage),  suggests  attentive,  sometimes  rather  ornate 
or  florid,  courtesy  to  women;  chivalrous  often  adds  the  im¬ 
plication  of  high-minded  and  disinterested,  sometimes  self- 
sacrificing,  devotion  ;  as.  “  ‘  If  it  were  admissible  to  con¬ 
tradict  a  lady  —  ’  said  gallant  Mr.  Elton  ”  (Jane  Austen) ; 
“  The  4  ladies,’  as  you  Southerners  so  chivalrously  continue 
to  style  them  ”  {Given  Wister) ;  a  chivalrous  espousal  of  the 
cause  of  the  downtrodden  and  oppressed, 
gallant'  (g«-15nt'  or  g51'rznt ;  in  senses  1  <t*  2  formerly 
usually  gSl'ant,  as  always  in  Shakespeare ),  n.  1.  A  gay, 
fashionable  person,  usually  a  man  ;  a  young  blood. 

2.  A  man  of  mettle  or  spirit.  Archaic. 

3.  One  gallant  to  ladies;  hence,  a  lover;  a  suitor;  in  a 
bad  sense,  a  paramour  ;  one  given  to  gallantries. 

gal  lant'  (ga-15nt'),  v.  1. ;  gal-la nt'ed  ;  gal-lant'ing. 

1.  To  bestow  gallant  attentions  on  (a  lady). 

2.  To  act  as  escort  to  (a  lady) ;  hence,  to  escort ;  conduct. 

3.  To  handle  in  a  modish  manner  ;  as,  to  gallanf  a  fan.  Obs. 
gal  lant',  v.  i.  1.  To  be  smart  or  showy,  as  in  dress.  Rare. 

2.  To  act  the  gallant ;  to  make  love. 

3.  To  roam  idly,  esp.  with  one  of  the  other  sex.  Scot. 
gal'lant-ry  (gJl'dnt-rT  ;  rarely  ga-15nt'rT),  n.  :  pi.  -ries 

(-rlz).  [F.  galanterie.)  1.  Gallants  collectively  ;  people 

of  style.  Obs.  “  All  the  gallantry  of  Troy.”  *  Shak. 

2.  Gallant  appearance;  ostentatious  finery;  display; 
hence,  something  showy  ;  a  bit  of  finery.  Archaic. 

Guess  the  gallantry  of  our  church  by  this  .  .  .  when  the  desk 
whereon  the  priest  read  was  inlaid  with  plates  ol  silver.  Fuller. 

3.  Bravery  ;  intrepidity  ;  as,  the  gallantry  of  soldiers. 

4.  A  gallant  action  or  speech. 

6.  The  life  or  conduct  of  a  gallant. 

6-  Civility  or  polite  attention  to  ladies  ;  in  a  bad  sense,  at¬ 
tention  or  courtesy  designed  to  win  illicit  favors  from  a 
female  ;  freedom  of  principle  or  practice  with  respect  to 
female  virtue ;  intrigue. 

Syn.  —  See  courage. 

gall  apple-  All  applelike  gall.  Cf.  oak  apple. 
gal'late  (gSl'at),  n.  [See  gall  galluut.]  Chem.  A  salt 
or  ester  of  gallic  acid. 

gall  bladder.  Anal.  A  membranous  and  more  or  less  mus¬ 
cular  sac.  present  in  most  vertebrates,  in  which  the  bile 
from  the  liver  is  stored  until  required.  In  man  it  is  pear- 
shaped  and  lodged  in  a  fossa  on  the  under  surface  of  the 
right  lobe  of  tne  liver.  Its  duct,  the  gall  duct  or  cystic 
duct,  joins  the  hepatic  duct,  forming  the  common  bile  auct. 
gal'le  ass  (gXl'e-2s),  n.  [F.  galeasse ,  galeace ,  fr.  It.  ga- 
leazza;  cf.  LL.  galea  a  galley.  See  galley.]  Naut.  A 
large  galley  propelled  by  both  sails  and  oars  and  mounting 
heavy  guns  in  broadside  ;  esp.,  such  a  vessel  used  by  the 
southern  nations  of  Europe  in  the  16th  and  17th  centuries. 
See  galleon,  and  galley. 

The  galleasses  .  .  .  consisted  of  an  enormous  towering  struc¬ 
ture  at  the  stern,  a  castellated  structure  almost  equally  massive 
in  front,  with  seats  for  the  rowers  amidships.  *  Motley. 

galled  (g61d),  p.  a.  [From  gall  to  chafe.]  1.  Subjected 
to  galling  ;  having  galls. 

2  Agric.  Sterile  from  exhaustion  or  removal  of  soil, 
gal'le-ln  (gil'e-Tn),  n.  Also  gal'le  lne  (-in ;  -en  ;  184). 
[gallo-  -f-  phfchaletw.]  Org.  Chem  .  A  red  crystalline  com¬ 
pound,  C20HlftO7,  obtained  by  heating  phthalic  anhydride 
with  gallic  acid  or  pyrogallol.  It  is  used  in  dyeing  violet 
and  in  calico  printing,  but  chiefly  for  making  cerulein. 
gal'le-on  (g5l'e-fin),  n.  [Sp.  galedn ,  cf.  F.  gallon;  fr.  LL. 
galeo ,  galio. 

See  galley.] 

Naut.  A  sail¬ 
ing  vessel  of 
the  15th  and 
following  cen¬ 
turies,  often 
having  three 
or  four  decks, 
and  used  for 
war  or  com¬ 
merce,  esp.  by 
the  Spaniards 
as  treasure 
ships  in  their 
American 
trade.  The 
term  is  often 
rather  indis¬ 
crim  i  n  a  t  e  1  y 
applied  to  any 
large  sailing 
vessel. 

The  galleons 

‘  .  UUIICUU. 

.  .  .  were  huge, 

round-stemmed,  clumsy  vessels,  with  bulwarks  three  or  four  feet 
thick,  and  built  up  at  stem  and  stern,  like  castles.  Motley. 

gal'ler  y  (gSl'er-T),  n.  ;  pi.  galleries  (-Tz).  [F.  galerie , 

fr.  LL.  galeria,  of  uncertain  origin.]  1.  A  long  and  rela¬ 
tively  narrow  room,  hall,  or  other  artificial  inclosure  ; 


esp.,  a  covered  space  for  walking,  more  or  less  open  at  the 
sides  ;  a  roofed  promenade  ;  an  ambulatory  ;  esp.,  in  the 
southern  United  States,  a  veranda  ;  in  English  country 
houses,  a  main  corridor  having  windows  continuously  on 
one  side,  these  probably  replacing  open  arches. 

2.  A  corridorlike  platform,  passage,  or  walking  way,  esp. 
one  projecting  from  a  wall  and  open  at  the  outer  edge  or 
having  there  a  rail  or  balustrade  ;  as  :  a  A  balcony,  b  A 
raised  platform  on  a  roof,  c  A  passage,  either  within  the 
thickness  of  a  wall,  or  projecting  on  corbels,  or  between 
the  main  wall  and  an  arcade,  as  in  the  front  or  flank  of  a 
Gothic  church,  and  included  in  the  architectural  design  as 
a  decorative  feature,  though  also  serving  useful  purposes. 
These  are  often  filled  with  6tatuary,  as  the  Gallery  of  the 
Kings  (or  royal  gallery)  at  Notre  Dame  of  Paris. 

3.  A  room  for  the  exhibition  of  works  of  art,  because  typi¬ 
cally  long  and  narrow,  of  the  nature  of  a  corridor  ;  as,  a 
picture  gallery  ;  hence,  a  large  or  important  collection,  as 
the  National  Gallery,  London. 

4.  A  platform  attached  to  one  or  more  sides  of  an  auditori¬ 
um,  as  in  a  church  or  theater,  usually,  when  large,  for  the 
audience  or  part  of  it,  or,  when  small,  for  some  special  use  ; 
specif.,  in  a  theater,  the  highest  of  6uch  platforms,  com¬ 
monly  having  the  cheapest  seats. 

5 .  The  occupants  of  such  a  gallery,  as  in  a  legislative  cham¬ 
ber  ;  esp.,  the  part  of  the  audience  in  the  cheapest  seats  of 
a  theater,  and  hence  the  less  refined  or  educated  part  of  the 
public  ;  also,  any  body  of  spectators  at  a  game,  as  of  golf  or 
tennis,  or  of  auditors  of  a  speech  or  debate. 

6.  A  place  of  business  or  pleasure  shaped  like  a  gallery  or 
analogous  to  a  gallery  (in  any  sense) ;  as,  a  photograph  gal¬ 
lery  ;  a  shooting  gallery. 

7-  Naut.  A  platform  at  the  quarters  or  around  the  stern, 
common  in  old-time  vessels  (the  “  quarter  gallery  ”  and 
“  stern  gallery  ”)  ;  —  called  also  balcony. 

8  A  raised  walk,  usually  railed,  as  one  to  facilitate  oiling 
or  examining  the  upper  parts  of  a  big  engine. 

9.  Specif.  :  a  Mining.  A  working  drift  or  level,  b  A 
passage  made  by  an  animal,  as  by  moles  or  ants  under¬ 
ground.  c  Fort.  Any  sunk  or  cut  passageway  which  is 
covered  overhead  as  well  as  at  the  sides. 


10  Court  Tennis.  Any  of  several  netted  openings  below 
the  side  penthouse,  the  one  farthest  from  the  dedans  being 
the  winning  gallery,  because  a  ball  played  into  it  is  counted 
as  winning  ;  a  ball  going  into  any  other  is  counted  a  chase. 

11  An  ornamental  or  protective  railing  or  parapet ;  as  : 
a  A  barrier  or  railing  along  the  edge  of  a  table,  shelf,  etc. 
b  A  ring  to  support  a  lamp  shade  or  globe,  c  Jewelry.  A 
setting  with  perforated  sides. 

gal'ler  y  (g51'er-T),  v.  t.  6c  t.  ;  gal'ler-ied  (-Id);  gal'ler-y- 
ing.  To  provide  with,  or  to  make,  a  gallery  or  galleries. 

gallery  furnace.  Chem.  All  oblong  furnace  with  retorts 
in  parallel  rows,  for  distilling  mercury,  nitric  acid,  etc. 

gal'let  (gSl'St;  -It ;  151),  n.  [F.  galet  pebble.]  A  chip  of 
stone  ;  a  spall. 

gal'let,  v.  t.  ;  -let-ed  ;  -let-ing.  Masonry.  To  fill  in  the 
fresh  mortar  joints  of  (rubble  masonry)  with  gallets. 

gal  le'ta  grass  (gri-la'td).  [Sp.  gal/efa  hard-tack.J  a  A 
perennial  forage  grass  (HUariu  rig  id  a)  of  arid  regions  in 
the  southwestern  United  States  and  Mexico,  where  it 
forms  the  principal  source  of  hay.  b  The  black  bunch 
grass.  See  under  black. 

gal'ley  (gSl'T),  7?.[ME.<7<//ei>,fr.  OF.  galie,  galee ,  LL.  galea , 
LGr.  yaAe'a  ;  of 
unknown  ori- 
gin.]  1.  A 
large,  low,  usu- 
a  1 1  y  o  n  e- 
decked,  vessel 
propelled  by 
both  oars  and 
sails,  used 
throughout  the 
Middle  Ages, 
esp.  in  the  Med¬ 
iterranean,  for  Venetian  Galley, 

war,  trading,  ceremonial,  and  pleasure  purposes.  The  typ¬ 
ical  war  galley  of  the  Mediterranean  was  from  one  hundred 
to  two  hundred  feet  long,  often  having  twenty  oars  on  each 
side  with  many  rowers  to  each  oar.  It  had  two  or  three 
masts  rigged  with  lateen  sails,  carried  guns  at  prow  and 
stern,  ana  a  complement  of  as  many  as  one  thousand  to 
twelve  hundred  men,  and  was  very  efficient  in  medieval 
warfare.  Galleons,  galliots,  galleasses,  half  galleys,  and 
quarter  galleys  were  all  modifications  of  this  type. 


2.  Class.  Antiq.  A  seagoing  vessel  propelled  chiefly  by 
oars,  though  gen¬ 
erally  having  a 
mast  carrying  an 
oblong  sail.  The 
earliest  type  of 
galley  was  a  short 
crescent-s  h  a  pe  d 
vessel,  which  was 
superseded  by  the 
penteconter,  char¬ 
acterized  bydecks 
fore  and  aft  and 
carrying  fifty 

rowers,  and  later  „  ,,  /rr  .  . 

by  the  blreme,  Galley  (Trireme), 

with  two  tiers  of  rowers,  the  second  tier  occupying  a 
raised  deck.  The  trireme,  supposed  to  have  been  intro¬ 
duced  into  Greece  about  700  b.c..  has  been  viewed  as  a  ves¬ 
sel  with  three  tiers  of  rowers,  but  is  more  plausibly  re¬ 
garded  as  one  with  three  rowers  to  a  bench,  each  rowing 
a  separate  oar,  but  all  through  the  same  port.  The  bench 
is  supposed  to  have  been  in  three  steps  and  to  have  in¬ 
clined  aft.  so  that  the  outermost  rower,  or  thalamite,  sat 
somewhat  in  advance  of  and  below  the  second  rower,  or 


g&l'l&nt  lse,  u.  Gallantry.  Ohs. 
gal'lant  ize  (g&l'dnt-Iz),  v.  t. 
or  i.  Sce-izK. 

gal'lant-ly  (gil'rtnt-lY;  g  d- 

Ifint'lT).  f'mlr  of  GALLANT, 
gal'lant-ness.  n.  See -ness. 
gallanty  show.  Var.  of  galax- 
ty  snow. 

gal'la  ox  (g&l'd).  [Native 
name.]  Sanga.  [t hog kaph y. I 
gal'lare  (gal'ar),  n.  See  pe-| 
gal'la  ture  (g  ft  1  '  a  -  tjl  r),  n. 
[From  L.  galfus  a  cock.]  The 
tread  of  an  egg. 
gall  berry  The  inkberry. 
gall'biuh',  n.  The  sweet  gale. 


galld.  Galled.  Ref.  Sp. 

galie.  +  GALE,  GALL. 
Gal-le'gan  (gd-le'gdn),  || Gal-le  ¬ 
go  ( Sn.  gii-lyS'gd ),  n.  !  Sp.  Oa¬ 
th- go.]  A  Galician,  of  Spain  ; 
also,  the  Galician  language. 
Gal'len-ist.  f  Oalenist. 
gal'le-ot.  Naut.  Var.  of  galiot. 
gall'er,  n.  One  that  galls. 

II  gal  le'ra  (giil-ya'ra).  v.  [Sp.] 
Cockpit;  place  for  cockfights, 
gal-le'ri-an,  n.  TF.  gal4ntu.\  A 
galley  slave.  Ohs. 
gal'ler-ied  (gfcl'gr-Yd),  pret.  V 
)>.  IK  Of  GALLERY, 
gallery  gods.  The  occupants  of 


the  gallery  of  a  theater.  Slang. 

gallery  road.  A  road  on  piles, 
gallesh.  d*  calash. 
gal'le-tyle'.  d*  gallkytile. 
gal'le-vat.  d*  gallivat. 
gal'ley.  Var.  of  gali.v,  r. 
gal 'ley-bird',  w.  The  European 
green  woodpecker ;  also,  the 
spotted  woodpecker.  Dial.  Eng. 
galley  foist.  A  state  barge,  esp. 
that  of  the  Lord  Muyor  of  Lon¬ 
don.  Ohs.  or  Hist. 
gal 'ley-man  (g&l'Y-mrtn),  n. 
One  who  rows,  works,  or  carries 
on  trade,  in  n  galley, 
galley  news.  Mere  rumor.  Naut. 


Slang.  [Rant.  Slang.  I 

galley  packet.  A  galley  yarn.| 
galley  slice.  Print.  A  sliding 
false  bottom  to  a  wide  galley.  R. 
gal  'ley- tile  ,  n.  [galley  -f  tile. 
Cf.  gallipot.]  A  little  tile  of 
glazed  earthenware.  Ohs. 
gal 'ley-trough', n.The  char(  Sal- 
velinus  a l pin  us).  Local ,  Scot. 
gal  ley-west',  ad v.  Into  confu¬ 
sion  ;  all  to  pieces.  Slang ,  U.  S. 
gal'ley-worm'  (gftl'Y-wflrm'),  n. 
[So  called  because  the  numer¬ 
ous  legs  move  rhythmically  like 
oars.]  A  millepede, 
galley  yarn.  An  unfounded 


zygite.  while  the  third  rower,  the  thranite,  was  higher  and 
farther  back  than  either  of  the  others.  The  quadrireme  and 
quinquereme  are  supposed  to  have  been  vessels  in  which  the 
rowers  were  arranged  in  an  extension  of  this  same  plan, 
that  is,  four  and  five  to  the  bench  respectively.  Later  yet, 
galleys  are  mentioned  having  from  six  or  seven  (hexeris, 
hepteris)  to  as  many  as  thirty  (triaconter)  or  forty  (tessara- 
conter)  banks  of  oars,  and  it  is  probable  that  these  were 
bargelike  vessels  having  from  six  to  forty  to  the  oar,  or 
sweep.  Galleys  of  all  these  types  were  in  use  in  the  Medi¬ 
terranean  in  medieval  times. 

3.  A  large,  open,  rowing  boat,  such  as  was  formerly  used 
in  England  by  customs  officers,  pre.'-s  gangs,  etc.,  by  cap¬ 
tains  of  war  vessels,  and  as  a  river  pleasure  boat.  In  Eng¬ 
land  sailors  apply  the  name  to  any  long  open  boat  using 
both  oars  and  sails. 

4  The  cookroom  or  kitchen  and  cooking  apparatus  of  a 
vessel  ;  —  sometimes  on  merchant  vessels  called  caboose. 

6.  Chem.  —  gallery  furnace. 

6.  [F.  galee ;  the  same  word  as  E.  galley  a  vessel.]  Print. 
a  An  oblong 
tray,  commonly 
of  brass,  with 
upright  sides,  to 
hold  type  which 
has  been  set. 
b  A  galley  proof, 
galley  half 
penny.  A  sil¬ 
ver  coin,  one  of 
the  various 
small  Conti¬ 
nental  pieces  circulated  in  England  at  a  time  when  there 
was  a  dearth  of  English  small  coin;  —  said  to  be  so  called 
from  being  introduced  by  sailors.  Its  circulation  was 
prohibited  by  a  law  of  Henry  IV. 

galley  proof  Print.  A  proof  from  type  on  a  galley  before 
it  is  made  up  in  pages. 

galley  punt.  A  clinker-built  open  boat  with  dipping  lug- 
sail.  using  oars  when  required,  used  esp.  by  English  pilots, 
galley  slave  A  slave  who  works  at  the  oar  on  board  a 
galley  ;  also,  a  criminal  condemned  to  such  work. 
gaU'flow  er  (g6l'flou'er),  n.  1.  The  degenerate  pistillate 
flower  found  in  certain  varieties  of  the  cultivated  fig.  These 
flowers  cannot  develop  seed,  on  account  of  their  aborted 
ovaries,  and  appear  to  be  produced  for  the  benefit  of  the 
fig  wasp,  which  pollinates  the  fertile  flowers. 

2.  =  gall  WEED. 


gall'fly'  (gSl'fli'),  n.  ;  pi.  -flies  (-fllz').  An  insect  that  de¬ 
posits  its  eggs  in  plants,  and  occasions  galls  ;  —  often  used 
e6p.  of  the  liymenopterous  gall  insects  (see  Cynipidje)  as 
distinguished  from  the  dipterous  gall  gnats, 
gall  lungus.  Any  parasitic  fungus  causing  galls  in  plants, 
gall  gnat.  Any  of  numerous  gall-making  dipterous  gnats 
of  the  family  Cecidomyiid*:  (which  see) ;  also,  as  a  gen¬ 
eral  name,  any  member  of  that  family, 
gal  li  am'bic  (gXl'I-Xm'bik),  a.  [L.  gall  iambus  a  song 
used  by  the  priests  of  Cybele  ;  Gallus  (a  name  applied  to 
these  priests)  -f-  iambus.']  Gr.  6c  Lot.  Pros.  Consisting 
of  two  iambic  dimeters  catalectic,  the  last  of  which  lacks 
the  final  syllable  ;  —  said  of  a  kind  of  Ionic  verse,  also  re¬ 
garded  as  consisting  of  four  Ionic  a  minore  feet,  varied  by 
resolution,  contraction,  etc.  —  n.  =  galli  ambus. 
galli-am'bus  (-bus),  n.  ;  pi.  -bi  (-bi).  [See  galliambic.] 
Gr.  cfc  Lot.  Pros.  A  galliambic  verse  or  meter, 
gal 'Hard  (g&l'ydrd),  a.  [F.  gaillard.]  Archaic.  1.  Gay 
in  spirits  or  appearance  ;  lively  ;  gallant. 

2.  Hardy  ;  valiant. 

gal'liardi  n.  A  galliard  man.  Archaic. 

Selden  is  a  galliard  by  himself.  Cleveland. 
gal'llard,  n.  [F.  gaillarde.  See  galliard,  a.]  A  dance 
of  gay,  lively  character,  or  its  music,  generally  in  triple 
time,  which  in  old  scores  comes  after  the  stately  pavan. 
galTlardise  (-ez'),  n.  [F.  gaillardise.  See  galliard,  a.] 
Excessive  gayety  ;  merriment.  Archaic. 
gal'Uc  (gSl'Tk),  a.  [From  gallium.]  Chem.  Of,  pertain¬ 
ing  to,  or  containing,  gallium. 

gal'lic  (gSl'Tk),  a.  [From  gall  the  excrescence.]  Chem. 
Pertaining  to  or  designating  a  white  crystalline  acid, 
C6H2(OH )s,C02H,  very  widely  distributed  among  plants, 
being  found  in  the  free  state  in  galls,  tea,  etc.  It  is  also 
produced  artificially.  Gallic  arid  is  used  in  medicine  as 
an  astringent  and  in  photography  as  a  reducing  agent.  It 
is  usually  prepared  from  tannin,  and  they  both  give  a  dark 
color  with  iron  salts}  forming  tannate  and  gallate  of  iron, 
which  are  the  essential  ingredients  of  common  black  ink. 
Gal'lic  (gSl'Tk),  a.  [L.  Gallicus  belonging  to  the  Gauls,  fr. 
Galli  the  Gauls,  Gallia  Gaul,  now  France  :  cf .  F.  gallique.] 
Pertaining  to  Gaul  or  France  ;  Gallican. 

Gal'll  can  (gSl'T-kan),  a.  [L.  Gallicanus :  cf .  F.  gallican .] 
Of  ol  pertaining  to  Gaul  or  France ;  Gallic ;  French  ; 
specif.,  Eccl.,  pertaining  to  Gallicanism  ;  as,  the  Gallican 
church  or  clergy.  — n.  An  adherent  of  Gallicanism. 
Gallican  Liturgy.  See  liturgy,  1,  IV.  (2). 

Gal'H  can  ism  (-Tz’m),  n.  The  principles  enunciated  in 
the  “Declaration  of  the  Clergy  of  France  concerning  the 
ecclesiastical  power,”  adopted  March  19,  1682,  —  chiefly 
that  the  church  has  only  spiritual  jurisdiction  and  that  the 
ancient  rules  and  customs  of  church  and  state  in  France 
should  be  inviolate,  and  that  the  Pope’s  judgments  are  not 
irreversible  until  confirmed  by  the  consent  of  the  church. 
Gal'li  Clsm  (gSl'T-sTz’m),  n.  [F.  gallicisme.]  A  mode  of 
speech  peculiar  to  the  French  ;  a  French  idiom ;  also,  in 
general,  a  French  mode  or  custom. 

Gal'li-oize  (-slz),  v.  t.  &  i.  ;  Gal'li-cized  (-sizd) ;  Gal'li- 
ciz'ing  (-sIz'Tng).  To  conform  to  the  French  mode  or 
idiom  ;  to  make  or  become  Gallic,  or  French;  Frenchify, 
gal-lic'o-lous  (gft-lTk'6-lfis),  a.  [L.  galla  gall  +  - colous .] 
Zobl.  Producing  and  inhabiting  galls. 
gal/li-fi-ca'tlon  (gSl'T-fT-ka'shwn),  n.  [L.  galla  gallnut -f- 
-fication.]  The  formation  of  galls. 


rumor  or  yarn.  Naut.  Slang. 
Gal'li  (gfil'I),  n.  pi.  [L.,fr.  Gr. 
TaAAoi.]  See  Cybele. 

Gal'li (gftl'I),  n. pi.  [NL.]  Zobl. 
See  G a llin.e. 

||  Gal'li-a  (g&l'Y-d),  n.  Latin 
form  of  Gaul  (ancient  France)  ; 
hence,  Poetic ,  France. 

Gal'li- an  (-dn),  a.  [See  Gallic.] 
Gallic;  French.  Ohs.  [Oba.l 
gal'liard-ly,a</r.  of  galliard.  | 
gal'llard-ness.  n.  See -ness. 
gal'li-ase.  Var.  of  galleass. 
gal'li-beg'gar.  Var.  of  gally- 

BAGG  ER. 

!|  Gal'li-ce  (gal'Y-B$),  ad v.  [L., 


in  Gallic.]  In  French  ;  after 
the  French  manner. 

Gal'll-ciz'er  (-slz'Pr),  n.  One 
who  Gallicizes. 

gal-lic'o  la  (g(Y-lYk'6-ldt),  n. 
[NL.  ;  L.  galla  gallnut  -f  colere 
inhabit.]  That  form  of  the 
phylloxera  which  forms  leaf 
galls.—  gal'li-cole  (gRl'Y-kol),a. 
Gal-lic'o-lae  (-le),  n.  pi.  [NL.] 
Zobl.  In  old  classifications:  a 
The  gallflies  (Cynipid®).  b  The 
gall  gnats  (Cecidomyiiaae). 
gal 'li-crow'.  Var.  of  g ally- 

crow.  [FRY.  I 

gal'lie-mau'frey.  +gallimaw-| 


I  cod,  fo~bt ;  out,  oil ;  chair  ;  go  ;  sing,  ir)k  ;  ffeen,  thin  ;  nature,  verdure  (250) ;  K  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144) ;  boN  ;  yet;  zli  =  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Gnin*. 

Full  explanations  of  Abbreviations,  Signs,  etc.,  Immediately  precede  the  A  ocabulary. 
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Qal  li  for'mes  (gSl'T-fflr'mez),  n.  pi.  [NL.  ;  L.  gallus  a 
cock  -f-  forma  form.]  Zool.  An  order  of  birds,  usually 
more  or  less  nearly  equivalent  to  Gallinx  in  a  broad  sense 
of  that  word.  —  gal'll  form  (g51'T-form),  a. 
gal'll  gas'kln  (-g58'kin),  n.  [Prob.  fr.  OF.  garguesque , 
greguesque ,  fr.  It.  Grechesco  Grecian,  a  name  which  seems 
to  have  been  given  in  Venice,  and  to  have  been  afterwards 
confused  with  Gascony,  as  if  they  came  from  Gascony.] 

1.  (Chieily  in  pi.)  Loose  hose  or  breeches;  leather  leg 
guards.  The  word  is  used  loosely  and  often  jocosely. 

2.  A  gaiter  or  legging.  Dial.  Eng. 
gal’li-mau'fry  (-m6'fn ),  n. ;  pi.  -fries  (-friz).  [F.  galima- 
frit  a  sort  of  ragout  or  mixed  hash  of  different  meats.] 

1.  A  hash  of  various  kinds  of  meat  scraps  ;  a  ragout. 

2.  Any  absurd  medley  ;  a  hodgepodge  of  things  or  persons  ; 
—  sometimes  used  as  an  epithet  for  an  individual. 

The  Mahometan  religion,  which,  being  a  galliinauft'p  made 
up  of  many,  partakes  much  of  the  Jewish.  South. 

Gal'li-na'ce-ae  (-na'se-e),  n.  pi.  [NL.  See  gallinaceous.] 
Zool.  A  group  nearly  or  exactly  equivalent  to  Gallinse.  — 
gal  11  na'cean  (-shdn),  a.  &  n. 

gal'll  na'ceous  (-na'shSs),  a.  [L.  gallhutceus ,  fr.  gallina 
hen,  fr.  gallus  cock.]  Zool.  Resembling  the  domestic 
fowls  and  pheasants  ;  of  or  pertaining  to  the  Gallinae. 

Gal  li'naD  (ga-ll'ne),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  fr.  L.  gallina  a  hen,  gal¬ 
lus  a  cock.  ]  Zool.  An  order  of  birds  of  largely  terrestrial 
habits,  of  which  the  barnyard  fowl  is  a  familiar  example. 
They  are  mostly  rather  large,  heavy-bodied  birds,  with 
comparatively  short  wings,  poorly  adapted  for  long  flights, 
though  many  species  fly  swiftly  for  a  short  distance.  The 
legs  are  adapted  for  running  and  scratching  the  ground, 
where  most  of  their  food  (consisting  of  seeds,  worms,  etc.) 
is  found.  W ith  few  exceptions  they  nest  on  the  ground,  and 
lay  numerous  eggs.  They  are  often  polygamous,  and  the 
young  are  precocial.  They  are  schizognatnous  and  schizo- 
rhinal,  the  crop  is  large,  and  there  is  a  muscular  gizzard. 
This  group  includes  the  pheasants,  turkeys,  grouse,  par¬ 
tridges,  quails,  etc.,  and  the  megapodes  and  curassows. 
Used  in  a  broad  sense,  certain  other  forms,  as  the  hemi- 
podes  and  the  hoactzin,the  sand  grouse,  etc.,  have  been  in¬ 
cluded.  'Other  names  of  the  group,  or  of  a  subdivision 
including  most  of  its  members,  are  Gallinacex ,  Gallinacei , 
Qalli ,  and  Alectoromorphx.  Cf.  Galliformes,  Rasores. 
gall'lng  (gbl'Tng),  p.  pr.  vb.  n.  of  gall.  Specif.  :  p.  a. 
Such  as  to  gall  or  chafe  ;  vexing  ;  irritating.  —  gall'ing-ly, 
adv.  —  gall'lng  ness,  n. 

Gal-lin'u-la  (go-lTn'u-la),  n.  [NL.]  Zool.  The  genus  con¬ 
sisting  of  the  typical  gallinules.  It  is  sometimes  made  the 
type  of  a  subfamily,  Gal-lin'U-li'lia&  (-li'ne). —  gal-lin'U- 
line  (-lin ;  -lln ;  183),  a. 
gal'li-nule  (g51'T- 
nul),  7i.  [L.  galli- 

nula  chicken,  dim. 
of  gallina  hen.]  Any 
of  certain  birds  of 
the  rail  family,  re¬ 
lated  to  the  coots, 
which  they  resemble 
in  having  a  horny 
frontal  shield,  though 
their  toes  are  long  and 
slender,  and  without 
lobes.  The  common 
gallinule  of  Europe  Purple  Gallinule  (Porphyrio  cseruleus). 
(Qallinulachloropus ), 

called  also  water  hen,  moor  hen,  etc.,  is  one  of  the  most 
common  and  familiar  aquatic  birds,  and  may  often  be  seen 
swimming  on  the  ponds  of  parks,  even  in  large  cities. 
There  is  a  closely  related  American  species,  the  Florida 
gallinule  ( G.  galeata ),  but  it  is  much  less  common  and  fa¬ 
miliar.  The  purple  gallinules,  as  Porphyrio  cximleus  of 
southern  Europe  and  Ionornis  martinica  of  tropical  Amer¬ 
ica  and  the  southern  United  States,  have  handsome  blue 
and  greenish  plumage. 

Gal'li-0  (gSl'T-o),  n.  Bib.  The  proconsul  (A.  V.,  deputy)  of 
Achaia,  who  refused  to  try  St.  Paul  when  the  Jews  of 
Corintb  accused  him,  and  who  refrained  from  interposing 
when  Sosthenes,  the  chief  ruler  of  the  synagogue,  was 
beaten  before  the  judgment  seat.  Gallio  was  a  brother 
of  Seneca  and  an  uncle  of  Lucan.  From  the  statement  or 
comment  in  Acts  xviii.  17,  “And  Gallio  cared  for  none 
of  those  things,”  he  has  been  taken  as  a  type  of  the  in¬ 
different  man  or  the  careless,  easy-going  person. 

Gal  lip'o  11  oil  (gd-lTp'o-lT).  A  rancid  olive  oil,  from  Gal¬ 
lipoli,  Italy,  used  in  Turkey-red  dyeing, 
gal'li-pot  (g£l'T-p<5t),  n.  [Prob.  galley  -f-  pot,  as  being 
brought  in  galleys.]  A  small  earthen  pot  or  vessel,  esp. 
as  used  by  druggists  and  apothecaries  to  hold  medicines, 
etc. ;  hence,  a  nickname  for  a  druggist  or  druggist's  clerk, 
galli  um  (gSl'T-wm),  n.  [NL. ;  perh.  fr.  L.  Gallia  France.] 
Chem.  A  metallic  element  occurring  widely,  e.  g.  in  iron 
ores,  but  in  minute  amounts.  It  is  white,  hard,  and  malle¬ 
able,  resembling  aluminium,  and  remarkable  for  its  low 
melting  point  (86°  F.,  30°  C.).  Symbol,  Ga;  at.  wt.,  70.1. 
Gallium  is  chiefly  trivalent,  resembling  aluminium  and  in¬ 
dium.  It  was  predicted  with  most  of  its  properties,  under 
the  name  eka-alum  iniurn ,  by  Mendelyeev  on  the  basis  of  the 
periodic  law.  This  prediction  was  verified  in  its  discovery 
(in  1875)  by  its  characteristic  spectrum  (two  violet  lines). 


gal'll- vant'  (g51'T-v5nt'),  V.  i.  ;  qai/li-vant'ed  (-vXn'tSd) ; 
gal'li-vant'ing.  [Cf.  gallant.]  1-  To  play  the  gal¬ 
lant  ;  to  go  about  with  members  of  the  other  sex. 

2.  Hence,  to  travel  or  roam  about  for  mere  pleasure, 
gal'li-vat  (g51'T-v5t),  n.  [Prob.  fr.  Pg.  galeota ;  cf.  E. 
galiot,  galley.]  Naut.  An  East  Indian  vessel  propelled 
by  sails  and  oars,  often  armed  and  used  by  pirates, 
gal'll  wasp'  (-w^sp7),  n.  [Etym.  uncertain.]  a  A  lizard 
(Diploglossus  munotropis)  of  Jamaica  ami  eastern  Central 
America.  It  is  about  a  foot  long  and  harmless,  b  A  lizard 
fish  (Synodus  fcetem)  of  J,  the  southern  United  States 
and  West  Indies. 


Galliwasp  (Synodus  fattens).  (}) 
gal'lize  (gSl'lz),  v.  t.  ;  gal'lized  (-izd) ;  gal'liz-ikg  (-iz- 
nig).  [After  Dr.  L.  Gall,  a  French  chemist,  who  invented 
the  process.]  In  wine  making,  to  add  water  and  sugar 
to  (unfermented  grape  juice)  so  as  to  increase  the  quan¬ 
tity  of  wine  produced.  —  gal  11  za'tion  (gSl'I-za'slmn),  n. 
gall  louse.  Any  aphid  that  causes  galls  on  plants, 
gall  mite.  Any  of  various  minute  four-legged  mites  that 
form  galls  on  plants.  They  are  now  regarded  as  forming 
a  family,  Eriophyidie.  Their  galls,  unlike  those  of  the 
gallflies,  have  an  opening  to  the  exterior.  Enophyes  (see 
blister  mite)  is  the  typical  genus. 

gull  moth-  Any  of  certain  moths  of  the  families  Tineid® 
and  Tortricida?  which  produce  galls  on  the  stems  of  plants, 
gall'nut'  (gSl'nut/),  n.  A  nutlike  gall ;  — applied  esp.  to 
certain  galls  of  commerce  ;  a  nutgall.  See  5th  gall. 
gal'lO-  (gSl'o-).  Chem.  A  combining  form  for  2d  gallic. 
Gal'lo-.  [L.  Gallus  a  Gaul,  Gallic.]  A  combining  form 
for  Gallic,  meaning  :  a  Gaulish  ;  relation  to,  or  connection 
with,  the  Gauls  or  Gaul ;  as,  Gallo- Roman,  b  French  ;  rela¬ 
tion  to,  or  connection  with,  the  French;  as,  Ga/Zo-Briton,  a 
person  both  French  and  British,  as  in  nature  or  sympathies, 
gall  oak.  An  oak  (Quereus  lusitanica),  native  of  the  Le¬ 
vant,  which  yields  the  gallnuts  of  commerce, 
gal'lo  bro'mol  (g5i'6-bt  o'mol ;  -m51),  v.  [gallo-  +  bro¬ 
mine  -f-  3d  -ol.  ]  Pharm.  A  crystalline,  slightly  bitter  pow¬ 
der,  CGBr.,(OH)3COOH,  used  as  a  sedative.  It  is  a  bro¬ 
mine  substitution  product  of  gallic  acid, 
gal  lo  fla'vin,  gal'lo  fla'vlne  (-fla'vTn ;  -ven ;  184),  n. 
[gallo-  -f -  flavin.']  A  yellow  dyestuff  obtained  as  a  paste  by 
exposing  gallic  acid  in  alkaline  solution  to  air.  See  dye. 
Gal'lo  ma'ni-a  (-ma'nT-d),  n.  [L.  Galli  Gauls  -j-  mania 
madness.]  A  strong  prejudice  in  favor  of  what  is  French. 
—  Gal'lo  ma'ni  ac  (-5k),  Gal'lo-man  (g51'o-man),  n. 
gal'lon  (gSl'dn),  n.  [OF.  gal  on,  jalon,  LL.  galo,  galona, 
fr.  galum  a  liquid  measure  ;  cf.  F.  jale  large  bowl.]  1.  A 
measure  of  capacity,  containing  four  quarts;  —  used  for 
the  most  part  in  liquid  measure,  but  sometimes  in  dry 
measure.  The  standard  gallon  of  the  United  States  con¬ 
tains  231  cubic  inches,  or  8.3389  pounds  avoirdupois  of  dis¬ 
tilled  water  at  its  maximum  density,  and  with  the  barom¬ 
eter  at  30  inches.  This  is  almost  exactly  equivalent  to  a 
cylinder  of  seven  inches  in  diameter  and  six  inches  in 
height,  and  is  the  same  as  the  old  English  wine  gallon.  It 
equals  3.7853  liters.  The  old  ale  gallon  or  beer  gallon  con¬ 
tained  282  cubic  inches  (4.62  liters).  The  English  imperial 
gallon  contains  10  pounds  avoirdupois  of  distilled  water  at 
62°  of  Fahrenheit,  equal  to  277.420  cubic  inches  or  4.5436 
liters,  which  is  almost  exactly  1.2  United  States  gallons. 
For  the  gallon  of  Argentina  and  Peru,  see  measure,  Table. 
2.  A  vessel  for  liquids  ;  a  pitcher.  Obs. 
gal-lOOft'  (gS-loon'),  n.  [F.  galon ,  fr.  galonner  to  adorn 
with  galloons.]  A  narrow  tapelike  binding  or  trim¬ 
ming  ;  esp.,  a  bordering  or  binding  of  rich  material,  as 
silk  or  gold  lace.  —  gal-looned'  (-loond'),  a. 
gal'lop  (gSl'wp),  v.  i. ;  gal'loped  (-wpt);  gal'lop-ing. 
[ME.  galopen,  F.  galoper,  OF.  also  gua/oper,  waloper ;  of 
G.  or  D.  or  Scand.  origin,  the  first  part  being  uncertain, 
and  the  second  prob.  akin  to  E.  leap ,  G.  lavfen.  Cf. 
wallop  to  move  quickly.]  1.  To  move  or  run  in  the  mode 
called  a  gallop,  as  a  horse  ;  to  go  at,  or  as  if  at,  a  gallop. 

Such  superficial  ideas  he  may  collect  in  galloping  over  it.  Locke. 
2.  To  ride  at  a  gallop  ;  to  ride  at  full  speed, 
gal'lop,  v.  t.  1.  To  cause  to  gallop  ;  as,  to  gallop  a  horse. 

2.  To  chase  ;  pursue.  Obs. 

3.  To  ride  a  galloping  horse  over  ;  to  go  over  rapidly.  Obs. 

4.  To  transport  with  the  speed  of  a  gallop;  as,  to  gallop 
a  message  from  one  place  to  another. 

gal'lop,  n.  [F.  galop.  See  gallop,  v.  i. ;  cf.  galop.] 

1.  A  springing  gait  of  various  quadrupeds,  esp.  the  horse. 
When  much  quickened,  it  is  called  a  run.  See  gait,  n .,  3. 

2.  A  ride  on  a  galloping  animal. 

3.  Rapid  or  hasty  progression,  as  if  by  springs  or  leaps, 

gal'lo-pade' (g51'o-pad'; -pad'),  w.  [F.  gaJopade.  See  gal¬ 
lop,  n. ]  1.  Man.  A  sidelong  or  curveting  kind  of  gallop. 

2.  A  kind  of  lively  dance;  also,  music  for  the  dance ;  a  galop. 

gal'lop-ing  (g51'?7p-Tng),  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  of  gallop.  —  gal¬ 
loping  consumption,  Med.,  a  form  of  pulmonary  tubercu¬ 
losis  progressing  rapidly  to  a  fatal  conclusion. 


gallop  rhythm.  Med.  A  faulty  rhythm  in  cardiac  action, 
resembling  the  footfall  of  a  galloping  horse. 

Gal'lo -way  (g21'o-wa),  n.  1  a  One  of  a  breed  of  small 
hardy  horses  originating  in  Galloway,  Scotland,  b  Hence, 
a  large  pony  or  small  horse. 

2.  One  of  a  breed  of  medium-sized,  hornless,  usually 
chiefly  black  beef  cattle,  native  of  southwestern  Scotland. 
They  closely  resemble  the  Angus  breed. 

Galloway  tube.  Steam  Eng  in.  A  form  of  water  tube, 
tapering  toward  the  lower  end,  fixed  in  a  boiler  flue  to 
give  increased  heating  surface  and  to  promote  circula¬ 
tion.  They  are  used  in  various  boilers,  as  the  Cornish, 
Lancashire,  and  Galloway.  So  called  from  the  name  of  the 
inventor.  See  Lancashire  boiler,  lllust.,  under  boiler. 
gal'lows  (gSl'oz  ;  -us  ;  277),  n.  sing. ; pi.  gallowses  (-8z; 
-Tz),  or,  Archaic ,  gallows.  [ME.  galwes ,  pi.,  AS.  galga, 
gealga,  gallows,  cross ;  akin  to  _D.  galg  gallows,  OS.  & 
OHG.  [/algo,  G.  galgen ,  Icel.  galgi,  Sw.  &  Dan.  galge, 
Goth,  galga  a  cross.  Etymologically  and  historically  con¬ 
sidered,  gallows  is  a  noun  in  the  plural  number,  but  it  is 
used  as  a  singular,  and  hence  is  preceded  by  a  ;  as,  a  gal¬ 
lows.]  1.  A  frame,  usually  consisting  (in  its  simplest 
form)  of  two  upright  posts  and  a  crossbeam,  from  which  is 
suspended  the  rope  with  which  criminals  are  executed  by 
hanging.  Cf.  gibbet. 

So  they  hanged  Ilaman  on  the  gallows.  Esther  vn.  10. 
O,  there  were  desolation  of  gaolers  and  gallowses  !  Shak. 

2.  A  gallows  bird.  Obs.  Shak. 

3.  Any  frame  with  uprights  and  crosspiece,  a  A  gallows 
balk.  Obs.  b  Naut.  Short  for  gallows  bitts,  one  of  two  or 
more  frames  amidships  on  deck  to  support  spare  spars ;  — 
called  also  gallows  frame,  c  Print.  A  rest  for  the  tympau 
of  a  hand  press  when  raised,  d  A  horizontal  bar  for 
gymnastics,  e  A  timber  structure  for  butchering  cattle. 
Australasia:  f  Coal  Mining.  A  timber  prop  to  support  a 
roof.  See  mine,  lllust.  North  of  Eng. 

4.  pi.  A  pair  of  suspenders,  or  braces.  Colloq. 
gallows  bird.  A  person  who  deserves  hanging  on  the 

gallows.  Colloq. 

gallows,  or  gal'low,  tree  (gSl'o).  The  gallows. 
gall'Stone'  (gSl'ston'),  n.  A  concretion,  or  calculus,  formed 
in  the  gall  bladder  or  biliary  passages.  See  calculus,  n.,  1. 
Gal'lus  (g51'«s),  n.  [L.,  cock.]  Zool.  The  genus  of  the 
pheasant  family  which  consists  of  the  barnyard  fowl  and  its 
wild  allies  the  jungle  fowls  (which  see).  It  is  distinguished 
by  the  vertically  folded  tail,  w  hich  in  the  male  has  long 
drooping  median  feathers, 
gall'-wind'  (gbl'wTnd'),  n.  A  water  gall, 
gall'y  (g81'T),  a.  Like  gall ;  bitter  as  gall. 

Ga  lois'  field  (of  order  Prt)  (ga'lw'a').  [See  Galoisian.] 
Math.  A  field  composed  pf  the  pn  classes  of  residues  of  an 
arbitrary  integral  function  F(x)  to  the  moduli  p  (any 
prime)  and  P(x),  a  rational  integral  function  (of  degree  n) 
with  integral  coefficients  not  all  divisible  by  p. 

Galois  group  Math.  The  group  of  substitutions  among 
the  n  roots  of  an  equation,  f(x)  =  Q,  corresponding  to  (or 
isomorphic  with)  the  group  of  the  Galois’s  domain  Q(p)  of 
that  equation. 

Ga  lol'si-an  (g51-wa'zT-an),  a.  Designating  the  French 
mathematician  Evariste  Galois  (1811-32),  or  his  work. 
Galoisian  corpus,  Math.,  &  corpus  Q(a)  that  is  identical  with 
each  of  its  conjugates,  Q(«i),  Q(au),  .  .  .  Q(«n— i)  ;  a  nor¬ 
mal  corpus.  See  conjugate. 

Galois  imaginaries-  Math.  Hypercomplex  numbers  jn- 

troduced  as  solutions  of  congruences,  such  as  F(x)  —  0 
(mod.  p),  that  are  satisfied  by  no  integral  x,  —  F(x)  being 
irreducible  to  the  prime  p. 

Galois  resolvent.  Math.  That  resolvent  of  an  equation 
whose  roots  are  unchanged  by  any  permutation  of  the 
group  of  the  equation. 

Ga  lois’s'  cri  te'ri-on  (^5'lwaz')  (for  the  solution  of  an  al¬ 
gebraic  equation  by  radicals).  Math.  The  fact  that  the  fac¬ 
tors  of  composition  of  its  Galois  group  must  all  be  primes. 
Galois’s  domain  (of  an  equation /(j-)  =  0).  Math.  Thecor- 
pus  or  domain  of  rationality  obtained  by  adjoining  to  any 
domain  Q  all  the  n  (supposed)  distinct  roots  (n,  n,  .  .  . 
rn )  of  f  (x)  =  0,  so  as  to  form  the  domain  Q  (n,  i't,  •  •  •  rn). 
gal'op  (gSl'iip ;  g51'o ;  277),  n.  [F.]  MuMc.  A  kind  of 
lively  dance,  in  f  time ;  also,  the  music  to  the  dance, 
ga  lore'  (gri-lor';  201),  adv.  [Gael,  gu  lehr  enough  ;  gu* 
to,  also  an  adverbial  prefix  -f-  leor,  leoir,  enough  ;  or  fr. 
Ir.  goleoi',  the  same  word.]  Chiefly  Colloq.  In  abundance; 
plentifully.  —  n.  Abundance;  plenty, 
ga  losh',  ga-loshe'  (gd-  15sh'),  n.  [F.  galoche  galosh, 
perh.  altered  fr.  LL.  calopedia ,  calopodium,  wooden  shoe, 
or  shoe  with  a  wooden  sole,  Gr.  icaXonotuov,  dim.  of  na- 
\6now;,  jcaAdfrov?,  a  shoemaker’s  last ;  Kahov  wood  -{- 
7tov*  foot.]  1.  A  clog;  a  shoe  with  a  heavy  sole  ;  hence, 
a  boot  or  shoe  of  any  sort.  Obs. 

2.  An  overshoe  worn  in  wet  weather.  Bare  in  U.  S. 

3.  A  strip  ^f  material,  as  leather,  running  around  a  shoe 
at  and  above  the  sole,  as  for  protection  or  ornament. 

Gal-to'nl-a  (gbl-to'nT-ri),  n.  [NL.,  after  Francis  Galton, 
English  anthropologist.]  Bot.  A  genus  of  South  African 
liliaceous  bulbous  plants  containing  three  species,  of  which 
the  best  known  is  G.  candicans.  See  summer  hyacinth. 
Also  [/.  c.],  a  plant  or  bulb  of  this  genus. 

Gal-to'ni-an  (-rtn),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  English 
scientist  Francis  Galton  (b.  1822)  or  his  work. 
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lize.]  Chem.  An  unferment- 
able  carbohydrate  in  commer¬ 
cial  glucose.  [lize.  I 

gal'li-Bize  (-sTz),  v.  t.  =  oal-| 
;al-liv'o-rou8  (gd-lTv'o-rws),  a. 
L.  gallo  gall  4-  -vorous.-]  Zool. 
Sating  the  interior  of  galls;  — 
6ai<l  of  the  larvae  of  gall  insects, 
gall'-less,  a.  See  -less. 
gall  midge  =  gall  gnat. 

II  gal'lo  (gal'y5),«.  [Sp.]  Roost¬ 
er;  fighting  cock, 
gal-loche'.  4  galosh. 
gal'lo-cy'a-nin  (gai'8-sl'tt- 
nln).  gaPlo-cy'a-nine  (-nln  ; 
-nen;  184),//.  [See  gallo-;  cy¬ 
an  if.]  See  dye. 
gal'lo-glaas,  gal'low-glaBB' 
Cg&l'o-glaB'),  n.  [Ir.  gallofflach  ; 
gall  a  foreigner  4-  oglach  h  serv¬ 
ant,  youth,  soldier.]  A  soldier 
or  armed  follower  of  on  Irish  or 
(xnelic  chief.  Ohs.  n>-  Hist. 
GaPlo-Gra'cian.  Gal  lo-Greek', 
7i.  =  Galatian.  [-age.  I 

gal'lon-age  (gftl'wn-Sj),  n.  See) 
gallonde.  +  gallon. 
gal-loon'.  Var.  of  galleon. 
gal'lop,  v.  t.  Sf  i.  [Cf.  wallop  to 
boil.]  To  boil.  Ohs.  or  Dial. Eng. 
gaFlo-p&de'  (gil'C-pad';  -pad'), 


v.i.  To  dance  agallopade.  Rare. 
gal'lop-er,  n.  One  that  gallops  ; 
specif.  :  a  Mil.  (1)  A  light  field 
gun  on  a  carriage  drawn  with¬ 
out  a  limber,  formerly  used  by 
English  regiments.  Called  also 
galloper  gun.  (2)  The  carriage 
of  such  a  gun  b  pi.  Dyeing. 
=  ROLLING  FRAME. 

GalTo-per'dix  (gflFfi-pQr'dtks), 
n.  [NL.  ;  L.  gallus  cock  +  j>er- 
dir  partridge.]  See  spur  fowl. 
Gal'lo-phile  or  -phil  ( g&l'o-fll; 
-fTl),  n.\Gallo-  + -phil.]  One  not 
French,  but  friendly  to  France 
and  French  interests.  —  Gal- 
loph'i-liam  (g/T-lQl'Y-ltz’m),  n. 
Gal  lo-pho'bi-a  (gfil'o-15'bY-ri), 
71.  [ Gallo -  4-  -phohin.]  Intense 
dread  of  the  French,  or  what  is 
French.—  Gal'lo-phobe(-iob),  n. 
gallopin  galo  pin. 
gal' lop-rake  ,  u.  A  galloping 
gait.  Ohs. 

gal-lop'tloua  (grf-lOp'shus),  a. 
[Cf  goluptious.]  Excellent ; 
splendid.  Dial.  U.  S. 
gal/lo-tan'nate(g&l/«Vtan'at).  n. 
Chew.  A  salt  of  gallotannic  acid. 
gaFlo-tan'nic  (-Yk),  a.  [gallo-  4- 
tannic.]  See  tannic  acid  a. 


gal  lo-tan'nin,  n.  Chem.  Tannic 
acid  proper.  See  ta nnic  ac  id  a. 
gal'lou-ber  ry  (gfll'<56-bSr/T),n.; 
pi.  -kies  (-Yz).  [Perh.  corrupt, 
of  curie  wherry.]  Crowberry. 

fal'loua  (gil'us).  Ohs.  or 'dial. 

mg.  var.  of  gallows. 

Gal  lo-vid'i-an  (gfiFo-vYd'Y-dn), 
n.  Sr  a.  [From  a  LL.  form  of 
Galloway.]  ==  Galwegian. 
gal'low  Obs.  sing,  of  o allows. 
gal'low(V(/V;/.gftl'»7).Obs.  or  dial. 
Ena:,  var.  of  gali.y,  to  frighten. 
Gal'lo-way  boil'er  (gftl'6-wa). 
See  boiler,  3.  [bird.  Obs. I 
gal'low-clap/per,  n.  Agallows-| 
gal'low-gla8a'.  Var.  of  gallo- 
GLASS. 

gal'lows  (dial,  gttl'ws),  a.  1.  De¬ 
serving  the  gallows  ;  nence,  vil¬ 
lainous  ;  rascally  ;  bad  ;  mis¬ 
chievous  ;  wild  ;  impudent,  or 
the  like.  Ohs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 

2.  Very  great;  fine;  dashing; 
reckless.  Slang  or  Dial. 
gal'lows  (ySl'ws),  adv.  Ex¬ 
tremely  ;  very.  Slang  or  Dial. 
gallows  balk.  An  iron  harncross 
a  chimney  with  hooks  to*  sus¬ 
pend  pots.  Obs.  or  Dial. 
gal'lows-ness,  n.  State  of  being 


Gal'lim  (gfil'Ym).  Bib. 
gaPli-ma'ti-aB.  +  oalimatias. 
gal 'lln  (g&l'Yn),  n.  Chem.  A 
crystalline  dyestuff,  C20H14O7, 
got  by  reduction  of  gallein. 

GalTi-na'ce-i  (gUFY-na'sC-I),  7 1. 
pi.  [NL.]  See  Gallina;. 

GaTli-na'go  (-nii'go),  n.  [NL., 
fr.  L.  gallina  hen.l  Zool.  The  I 
genus  of  limicoline birds  includ¬ 
ing  the  true  snipes.  See  snipe. 
gal  11-na'zo  (-nii'zO),  n. ; 

-zos(-zoz).  [Sp.  galli nazo,  -za.]  j 
A  vulture,  as  the  turkey  buzzard  I 
or  carrion  crow.  Sj>.  Amer. 
jal'line  (gill 'In  ;  -Yn  ;  183),  a. 
xallinaceous.  [galeeny. I  I 
gal  li'ney  (gd-le'nt).  Var.  of  I  j 
gal'lin-gale.  +  oalinoale. 
gal  '11-nip  per  (g&l'Y-nYp'Sr).  n.  j 
A  large  mosquito  or  other  biting  | 
or  stinging  insect.  Colloq.  \ 
gal'li-nol,  71.  =  gallanol. 
gall  insect.  Any  insect  that 
produces  galls. 

f;al'li-ot.  Var.  of  galiot,  a  gal- 
ey  :  galiot,  a  rower, 
gal  'li-pot,  71  A  resin;  — var.  of  I 
GALIPOT. 

gal'li-sin  (gftl'Y-sYn), n.  [G.,fr.  | 
gallisieren  to  gallize.  See  qal-  I 

ale,  senate,  c&re,  am,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofd ;  ©ve,  $vent,  find,  recent,  maker;  ice,  ill ;  old,  6bey,  orb,  5dd,  sSft,  connect ;  use,  unite,  urn,  up,  circus,  menii  ; 

(1  Foreign  Word.  f  Obsolete  Variant  of.  4-  combined  with.  =  equals. 


gallows.  Dial.  Eng. 
gallows  tcp.  Naut.  The  cross¬ 
piece  at  the  top  of  gallows  bitts. 
galls  (gfilz),  n.pl.  [D.f/aL]  A 
lellyfisn. 

gai>lu8  (gUl'tZB  ;  g&l'tZs).  Scot, 
and  dial.  var.  of  gallows. 
gal'lus-es  (gfll'us-Yz),  n.  pi.  Sus¬ 
penders  ;  gallows.  Dial. 
gall  wasp.  Any  hymenopterous 
gallfly. 

gall 'weed',  n.  An  American 
blue-tlowered  gentian  ( Gentian  a 
quinnui folia).  [toadflax.  1 

gaU'wort'  (gOl'wQrtO,  n.  The| 
gal'iy.  f  GALLEY, 
gall'y  (g61'Y),  a.  Having  galls, 
or  bare  spots.  Ohs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 
gal'iy  C dial .  g&l'Y  ;  gAl'Y),  r.  /. 
[Cf.  AS.  dgselivan  to  stiipefy.] 
To  frighten  ;  worry.  Dial.  Eng. 
gal'ly-bag'ger,  g'al'ly-beg'gar. 
gal'lv-crow',  71.  JSee  gally  to 
frighten.]  Scarecrow.  Dial.  Eng. 
gaPly-gas'kin.  Var.  of  galli- 
g a skin. 

gal'ly-pot.  +  GALLIPOT, 
gal'ly-wonn.  Var.  of  galley- 
worm. 

gal'nes,  gal'nys,  n.  [See  qala- 
n as.]  See  cko. 


ga-loche'.  Var.  of  galosh. 
galon.  GALLON, 
ga  loot'  (gd-loot'),r?.  A  fellow  ; 
—  usually  implying  uncouth¬ 
ness  or  awkwardness.  Slang. 
gaVo-p&de'.  Var.  of  gallo- 
pade. 

gal'o-pin,  n.  [F.  galopin.  See 
gallop,  v.  /.]  A  scullion  ;  a 
cook’s  errand  bov.  Ohs. 
ga  losh',  v.  t.  To  put  a  galosh 
on  (a  shoe), 
galoun.  +  gallon. 
gal  owes.  +  GALLOWS, 
galp,  r.  i.  [Cf.  D.  aalpcn  to  cry, 
’  ■  ‘  ”  ’  I-  GAPE.]  To 


akin  to  E.  yelp.  C 
yawn  ;  to  gape  ; 

Obs.  —  v.t.  To  belch. 


also,  to  yelp. 

’  ’  Obs. 


gal'ra-vage,  gal'ra-vitch,  n.  Sf 

r.  Gilravage.  Scot.  Sf  Dial.  Eng. 

gal 'some  (gOl'swm),  a.  [ gall 

bitterness  4-  1st  -some;]  Angry  ; 

malignant  Obs. 

gal'stre,  v.  i.  To  be  boisterous  ; 

to  bluster.  Obs. 

gait,  n.  Gault. 

gait  (g81t ;  g6t),  n.  [Icel.  goltr, 
akin  to  E.  gilt  female  pig.l  A 
hog  ;  esp..  a  gelded  male.  Obs.. 
Scot.,  or  Dial.  Eng.  [trop.I 

gal'thrope,  gal'trop.  *t  cal- I 
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G&ltonlui  curve,  a  curve,  resembling  the  curve  of  probabil¬ 
ity,  representing  graphically  the  deviation  of  any  given 
characteristic  from  the  norm  of  that  characteristic  in  the 
species  under  consideration.  —  G.  theory,  or  G&lton’s  law,  of 
Inheritance  ( gSl'tunz),  Biol.,  the  law  or  theory  that  the  par¬ 
ents  of  an  individual  together  contribute  on  an  average  50 
per  cent  of  the  total  inherited  characters,  the  four  grand¬ 
parents  together  25  per  cent,  the  third  generation  of  an¬ 
cestors  together  12.5  per  cent,  etc.  Cf .  Mendel’s  law. 
Salton  whistle.  Acous.  A  short  pipe  with  a  bulb  attach¬ 
ment  and  scale,  used  to  produce  sounds  of  definite  short 
wave  length,  as  in  determining  the  highest  audible  pitch, 
gal  -van'ic  (gSl-vXn'Yk),  a.  [After  Luigi  Galvan i ,  profes¬ 
sor  of  physiology  at  Bologna,  on  account  of  his  connection 
(about  1780)  with. the  discovery  of  dynamical  or  current 
electricity  :  cf.  F.  galvanique .]  Of  or  pert,  to,  or  exhibit¬ 
ing  the  phenomena  of,  galvanism;  voltaic;  hence,  fig.,  af¬ 
fected  or  affecting  as  by  an  electric  shock  or  stimulus, 
galvanic  battery.  =  battery,  8  a.  —  g.  circuit  or  circle. 
=  CIRCUIT,  8  a.  —  g.  couple.  =  couple,  11.,  6.  —  g.  pile.  = 
VOLTAIC  PILE. 

gal'va-nism  (gSl'vd-ntz’m),  n.  [After  Galvani :  cf.  F. 
galvanisme.  See  galvanic.]  1.  Physics,  a  Dynamical  or 
current  electricity,  esp.  as  produced  by  chemical  action, 
b  The  branch  of  physical  science  which  treats  of  dynam¬ 
ical  electricity,  or  the  properties  and  effects  of  electrical 
currents.  Galvanism  and  galvanic  are  now  rarely  used  ; 
for  the  latter,  voltaic  is  commonly  used. 

2.  Med.  The  use  of  the  uninterrupted  electric  current  for 
therapeutic  purposes,  as  in  treating  nervous  disorders, 
gal'va-ni-za'tion  (-nT-za'shwn ;  -nl-za'shun),  n.  Act  or 
process  of  galvanizing;  specif.,  Med.,  application  of  an 
electric  current  to  the  human  body.  In  stabile  galvaniza¬ 
tion  both  electrodes  are  stationary  ;  in  labile  galvanization 
one  electrode  is  fixed  and  the  other  is  slid  over  the  parts, 
gal'va-nize  (g#l'vd-nlz),  v.  t.;  -nized  (-nizd);  -niz'ino 
(-niz'Tng).  [Cf.  F.  galvaniser .]  1.  To  affect  with  galva¬ 

nism  ;  to  subject  to  the  action  of  electrical  currents  ;  hence, 
to  stimulate  or  excite  as  if  by  an  electric  shock. 

2.  To  plate,  as  with  gold,  silver,  etc.,  by  means  of  an 
electric  current ;  by  extension,  to  coat  (iron)  with  zinc, 
galvanized  iron,  iron  coated  with  zinc  to  protect  it  from 
rust.  The  iron  is  sometimes  first  electroplated  with  tin, 
and  afterward  immersed  in  melted  zinc,  but  ordinarily  it 
is  merely  cleaned  by  friction  with  the  aid  of  acid  to  re¬ 
move  scale,  and  then  plunged  at  once  into  the  zinc  bath. 
Zinc  is  preferable  to  tin  because,  being  electropositive  with 
respect  to  iron,  it  acts  as  long  as  any  zinc  remains, 
gal'va-no-  (g51'vri-no- ;  g51-v5n'o-).  Combining  form  for 
galvanic ,  galvanism. 

gal'va-no-caus'tic  (-kOs'tTk),  a.  [galvano-  +  caustic.]  Re¬ 
lating  to  use  of  galvanic  heat  as  a  caustic,  esp.  in  medicine, 
gal  va-no-cau'ter  y  (-k6'ter-T),r/.  Med.  Cautery  effected 
by  a  wire  heated  by  an  electric  current. 
gal'va-no-graph7  (gSl'va-no-graf'  ;  gSl-vSn'o-),  n.  [ gal¬ 
vano -  -f-  -graph.']  Engraving.  A  copperplate  produced  by 
galvanography  ;  also,  a  picture  printed  from  such  a  plate, 
gal'va  nog'ra-phy  (gSl'vri-nSg'rri-fT),  n.  [ galvano -  -\- 

- graphy .]  a  Electrotypy.  b  A  method  of  producing  by 
means  of  the  electrotypic  process  (without  etching)  cop¬ 
perplates  which  can  be  printed  from  in  the  same  manner 
as  engraved  plates  ;  —  called  also  electrography .  —  gal  - 
va-no-graph'ic  (-grSf'Tk),  a. 

gal/  va-nom'e-ter  (-n5m'e-ter),  n.  [ galvano — \-  -meter: 
cf.  F.  galvanometre.]  Elec.  An  instrument  or  apparatus 
for  measuring  the  intensity  of 
an  electric  current,  as  well  as  de¬ 
tecting  its  presence  or  direction, 
usually  by  the  deflection  of  a 
magnetic  needle.  Varieties  of  the 
galvanometer  are  the  aperiodic 
or  dead-beat ,  astatic ,  ballistic ,  dif¬ 
ferential,  marine ,  sine ,  tangent , 
and  reflecting.  See  these  words, 
gal  va-no  met'ric  (g  5 1'  v  d-n  o- 
n.St'rTk  ;  g51-v5n'6-),  gal  va-no- 
met'ri  cal  (-rT-kdl),  a.  Of,  pert, 
to, or  measured  by, a  galvanometer. 

—  gal  va-no  met'ri  cal  ly,  adv. 
gal  va-nom'e-try  (gXl'vd-n5m'e- 
trT),  n.  Art  or  process  of  measur¬ 
ing  the  force  of  electric  currents, 
gal'va-no-plas'tics  l  (gSl'vd-no-plSs'tTks  ;  -plSs'tt  ;  gSl- 
gal'va-no-plasty  )  v5n'S-),n.  [See  galvano- ;  -plas¬ 
tic,  -plasty.]  Electrometallurgy, 
esp.  that  branch  of  it  known  as 
electrotypy.  —  gal  va  no  plas'tlc 
(-tTk),  plas'ti-cal  (-pias'tT-kdl), 
a. — gal  va-no-plas'ti  cal-ly.  adv. 
gal'va-no  scope'  (gSl'vd-no-skop'; 
g51-v5n'o-),  n.  [ galvano -  -}-  -scope: 
cf.  F.  galvanoscope.]  Elec.  An  in¬ 
strument  or  apparatus,  as  a  mag¬ 
netic  needle,  for  detecting  the 
presence  and  direction  of  electrical  Galvanoscope  ;  1  Coil  of 
currents,  esp.  those  of  feeble  in-  Fine  Wire  *  2  Dial, 
tensity.  —  gal  va-no-scop'ic  (-skbp'Tk),  a.  —  galva- 
nos'co-py  (g51'vd-n5s'ko-pT),  n. 


gal' va-no- ther-mom'e-ter  (g51'vd-n$-ther-m5m'e-ter;  g51- 
v5n'o-),  n.  [ galvano -  -J-  thermometer.]  a  An  instrument 
for  measuring  the  heat  developed  by  a  current  passing 
through  a  conductor,  b  =  electric  thermometer. 
gam  (g5m),  n.  [Orig.  uncert.]  Naut.  a  A  herd,  or  school, 
of  whales,  b  A  visit  between  whalers  at  sea  ;  a  holding  of 
social  intercourse  between  those  on  different  vessels  at  sea, 
or,  local  U.  S .,  between  persons  ashore, 
gam,  v.  i. ;  gammed  (gSmd) ;  gam'ming.  Nani,  a  To 
gather  in  a  gam  ;  —  said  of  whales,  b  To  engage  in  a  gam, 
or,  Local ,  V.  S .,  in  social  intercourse  anywhere, 
gam,  v.  t.  Naut.  To  have  a  gam  with  ;  to  pay  a  visit  to, 
esp.  among  whalers  at  sea. 
ga'ma  grass  (ga'md).  A  tall,  coarse  Amer¬ 
ican  grass  ( Tripsacum  daciyloides)  valuable  for 
forage. 

Ga mas'i -d®  (gd-mSs'T-de),  n.pl.  [NL.]  Zobl. 

A  large  family  of  mites,  many  externally  parasit¬ 
ic  on  insects.  A  few  forms,  as  the  poultry  ticks, 
infest  birds.  —  gam'a-sld  (gSm'd-sTd),  a.  <k  n. 
gamb,  gambe  (gSmb),  n.  Also  jamb ,  jambe. 

[OF-  gambe ,  variant  of  OF.  &  F.  jambe.  See 
jamb,  n.]  A  leg  or  shank;  specif.,  Her.,  the 
fore  leg  of  a  beast ;  also,  the  leg  of  an  eagle,  etc. 
gam'ba  (gSm'bd),  n.  [It.  gamba  leg.]  a  A 
viola  da  gaipba.  b  An  organ  stop  of  quality  of 
tone  like  that  of  a  viola  da  gamba. 
gam  ba'do  (g5m-ba'do),  n. ;  pi.  -bados  or  -ba- 
does  (-doz).  [Cf.  F.  gambade.  See  gambol.] 

1.  A  spring  or  bound  of  a  horse. 

2.  A  fantastic  movement,  as  in  dancing  ;  a  ca¬ 
per  ;  hence,  any  fantastic  action  ;  an  antic. 

gam-ba'do,  v.  i. ;  gam-ba'doed  (-dod) ;  gam-ba'. 
do-ing.  To  execute  a  gambado  ;  to  bound  ;  to 
caper.  Gama 

gam-ba'do  (g5m-ba'do),  n.;  usually  in^Z.  -does  Grass, 
or  -dos  (-doz).  [It.  or  Sp.  gamba  leg.  See  gambol,  t?.] 
A  kind  of  long  boot  or  legging  attached,  one  on  each  side, 
to  a  saddle  instead  of  stirrups,  for  protecting  the  rider’s 
legs  ;  also,  any  long  gaiter  or  legging, 
gam  beer'  (-ber'),  v.  /./-beered'  (-berd') ;  -beer'ing.  [Cf. 
F.  gambier  a  kind  of  hook.]  Fishing.  To  gaff,  as  mackerel, 
gam'be-son  (g£m'be-s<5n),  n.  [OF.  gambeson ,  gambaison , 
fr.  gambais ,  wambais ,  of  Ger.  origin :  cf .  OHG.  wamba  stom¬ 
ach.  See  womb.]  A  medieval  garment  of  cloth  or  leather, 
stuffed  and  quilted,  orig.  worn  under  the  habergeon  to 
prevent  bruises,  later  as  the  principal  defensive  garment, 
gam'bier  (-ber),  n.  [Malayan  gambir ,  name  of  the  plant.] 
A  yellowish  catechu  derived  from  a  Malayan  rubiaceous 
climbing  shrub  ( Ourouparia  gambir);  —  called  also  yel¬ 
low,  or  cubical,  catechu.  It  is  used  for  chewing  with  the 
betel  nut,  and  is  exported  for  tanning  and  dyeing, 
gam'blt  (gSm'bTt),  n.  [It.  gambitto  gambit,  gambetto 
gambit,  a  tripping  up,  fr.  gamba  leg  :  cf.  F.  gambit.  See 
gambol,  n.]  A  chess  opening  in  which  the  first  player  vol¬ 
untarily  gives  up  a  pawn  or  a  piece,  or  several  successive¬ 
ly,  for  the  sake  of  an  advantage  in  position.  See  chess. 
gam'ble  (gSm'b’l),  v.  i. ;  gam'bled  (-b’ld) ;  gam'bling 
(-bllng).  [E.  dial,  also  gammle ,  prob.  fr.  ME.  gamenen 
to  amuse  one’s  self,  gamen  game,  amusement.  See  game 
sport.]  1.  To  play  or  game  for  money  or  other  stake,  as 
at  cards,  dice,  billiards,  horseracing,  cockfighting,  etc. 
See  game,  v.  <1*  n.  ;  gambling. 

2.  Hence  :  To  stake  money  or  any  other  thing  of  value 
upon  an  uncertain  event ;  to  hazard  something  upon  a 
chance  ;  to  wager  ;  as,  to  gamble  in  stocks  or  in  wheat, 
gam'ble,  v.  t.  1.  With  away :  To  lose  by  gaming. 

2  To  stake  or  wager  in  gaming.  Rare. 
gam'ble,  n.  A  gambling  ;  a  transaction  involving  gambling; 
hence,  anything  involving  similar  uncertainty.  Collog. 
gam'bier  (-bier),  n.  One  w’ho  gambles  •  specif.  :  a  For¬ 
merly,  a  sharper  or  fraudulent  gamester,  b  One  who 
makes  a  practice  of  playing  or  following  games  of  chance 
for  the  purpose  of  winning  money  or  other  property, 
gam'bling  (gSm'blTng),  n.  The  action  of  one  w  ho  gam¬ 
bles  ;  specif.  :  a  Properly,  the  act  of  playing  or  gam¬ 
ing  for  stakes,  b  Loosely,  the  act  of  risking  or  staking 
anything  on  an  uncertain  event  ;  wagering.  In  t  e  strict 
sense  of  the  term  gambling  implies  a  playing  or  gaming, 
as  at  checkers,  dice,  cards,  horseracing,  cockfighting,  or 
some  other  sport  or  contest,  as  well  as  a  staking  or  risking 
of  money  to  be  lost  or  won  on  the  issue.  In  this  sense  it 
does  not  include  cases  of  mere  wager  or  betting  on  the 
issue  of  an  uncertain  event,  not  involving  any  game  or 
contest  conducted  in  order  that  its  event  may  determine 
the  result  of  the  wager,  as  lotteries,  bets  upon  elections, 
and  other  forms  of  wagering  contracts,  etc.  Modern  leg¬ 
islation  makes  illegal  many  forms  of  pure  wagering  con¬ 
tracts,  less  properly  called  gambling  contracts,  as  injurious 
to  the  public  morals.  See  wagering  contract. 
gambling  device.  A  device  used  in  gambling ;  —  inter¬ 
preted  sometimes  to  include  anything  actually  used  for 
the  purpose,  at  others  only  such  as  are  adopted,  designed, 
and  used  for  the  purpose  by  professional  gamblers, 
gambling  house.  A  house  where  gambling  is  carried  on 
or  allowed  as  a  business  ;  a  place  kept  as  a  gambling  resort, 
gambling  table.  A  table  for  gambling  purposes  ;  also, 


gal'trap.  Var.  of  caltrap.  i 
lj  galuchat'  (ga'lii'shd'),  n. 
[F.l  Shagreen  of  shark’s  skin, 
ga  lumph'  (ga-lumf'),  r.  1.  A  j 
coinage  probably  suggested  by, 
or  meant  to  suggest,  gallop  and 
triumph. 

Lewis  Carroll  ( C.  L.  Dodgson). 
galun.  GALLON, 
gains.  ^  gallows.  [nism.l 
galv.  Aobr.  Galvanic  ;  galva-| 
gal-van 'i-cal.  a.  Galvanic. 
gal-van'1-cal-ly,  adv.  of  gal¬ 
vanic,  -ical. 

g&l'va  nlst  (gttl'vd-nYst),  n. 
One  versed  in  galvanism, 
gal'va  niz  er  (-nlz'Cr),  n.  One 
that  galvanizes. 

gakvarno-contrac-tll'l-ty  (gflll'- 
va-ni5-;  gftl-vttn/0-),  n.  Phj/siol. 
Muscular  contractility  produced 
by  the  galvanic  current, 
gal  va  no-far  a-dl-za'tion.  n. 
Electrotherapeutics.  The  simul¬ 
taneous  use  of  galvanization 
and  faradization. 
gal'va-no-g’yplF  (gftl'vd-nfi- 
gltf'  ;  g&l-v&n'o-),  v.  [ galvano- 
-f  Gr.  yhvffreiv  to  engrave.]  = 
GLYPHOGRAPH. 

gal'va-nog'ly-phy  (g&l'vd-nBg'- 


I  lY-fl),  11.  =  OLYPHOORAPHY. 

gal  va-nol'o-gy  (-n51'A-jt),  »• 
[ galvano -  -f-  - logi /.]  A  treatise 
on  galvanism.  —  gal' va-nol'o- 
gist  (-jYst),  n. 

gal  va-nol'y-siB^-Y-sYs),  u.  [NL.; 
galvano-  +  -lysis.]  =  elec¬ 
trolysis. 

gal  va  no  mag'net.  -mag  net'le, 
-mag 'net-ism  (gakva-no-  ;  gal- 
vanr6->.  =  electromagnet, 
etc. 

gal  v a- no-pun c'ture,  n.  Med. 
=  electropuncture. 
gal  va-no  but 'ger-y.  n.  Use  of 
galvanism  in  surgery, 
gal' va-no- tax 'is,  n.  [NL.  ;  gal¬ 
vano-  +  Gr.  Ta£i?  an  arrang¬ 
ing.]  =  electrotaxis. 
gal  va  no-ther  a-peu'tlcs.  ».  = 

electkoth era peuth  s. 
gal ' va-no- ther  my  (-thftr'mY), 
71.  [galvano-  +  Gr.  Oeppr)  heat.] 
Production  of  heat  by  elec¬ 
tricity.  [trotonjc.I 

gal  va-no- ton 'ic,  a.  =  ele<  -| 
gal  va-not'o-nus  (gai'vd-nOt'fi- 
nus),  n.  [NL.  ;  galvano-  +  Gr. 
Toeovtone.J  =  electrotonus. 
gal'va-not'ro-pism  (-r6-pYz’m), 


7i.  [galvano-  +  -tropism.]  a 
Plant  Physiol.  =  electrot- 
ropi sm .  b  Biol.  Movement  of 
organisms  under  the  influence 
of  a  galvanic  current.  —  gal  xva- 
no-trop'ic  (-ni*i-tr8p'Yk),  a. 
Gal'ways  (gdl'waz),  n.  pi. 
[Prob.  fr.  Galway,  county  in 
Ireland.]  Whiskers  following 
the  line  of  the  chin  from  ear  to 
ear  and,  in  usual  implication, 
unkempt.  Slang,  U.  S. 
Gal-we'gian  (g&l-we'jrt?*),  ti. 
Of  or  pertaining  to  Galloway.  — 
ti.  A  native  of  Galloway, 
gal'wes.  +  gallow'S. 
galy.  +  galley. 
gal'yart.  f  galliard. 
gam.  f  OUIME. 

fam  (dial.  giim).  Obs.  or  dial. 

)ng.  var.  i>l  GAM k. 
gam  (giim),  n.  A  tooth,  esp.  a 
large  or  irregular  tooth  ;  also, 
the  lips  or  mouth.  Scot. 

fam,  ».  [Cf.  OF.  gambe, jamhe, 
’.  jambe.]  A  leg.  Slang,  Irish. 
Gam.,  o/  gam.  Abbr.  Gamaliel; 
gamut. 

Gam'a-el  (gftm'd-fl).  Bib. 
gamahe.  gamaieu,  n.  [Cf.  OF. 
gamahutjY.  carnaieu.]  A  cameo; 


aUo,  a  stone  having  natural  fig¬ 
urelike  markings,  regarded  as 
talisman  ic.  Obs. 

Ga-ma'li-el  (gd-ma'li-51  ;  gd- 
mal'yfl),  n.  [L.  Gamaliel  or  Gr. 
Ta^iaAiTjA,  fr.  Ileb.  Gamltel.] 

1.  Lit.,  recompense  of  God  ;  — 
masc.  pron.  name. 

2.  Bib.  Tne  Pharisee  who  was 
Paul’s  instructor.  Acts  xxii.  •’?. 
Gam  a-ri'as  (g&m'd-rT'ds).  D. 
Bib. 

ga-maBh'es(gd-mfish'<*z;  g&m'- 
dsh-),  7i  pi.  [Y.gamuches  ]  A 
kind  of  leggings  or  gaiters  worn, 
as  by  horseback  riders,  to  pro¬ 
tect  the  legs  I ron i  mud  and  wet. 
Archaic  or  Dial  Eng. 
ga-mass'.  Var.  of  camas. 
gam-bade'  (g&m-bad'),  n.  [F. 
See  gam  no  I.,  ».]  A  gambado, 
gam'ba  goose.  Var.  of  oambo 

GOOSE. 

gambalde.  +  gambol. 
gam'ba-lock.  n.  [Ar.  gambaz.] 
A  kind  of  riding  coat  worn  in 
the  Orient.  Obs. 
gambaud  +  gambol. 
gambe.  Var.  of  gamb. 
gam'beer.  Var.  of  gambier. 
Gam'bel's  partridge  (g&m'- 


loosely,the  gambling  resort  where  it  is  kept ;  —  sometimes 
interpreted  as  meaning  any  table  specially  used  for  gam¬ 
bling,  sometimes  as  only  one  specially  designed  for,  and 
necessary  to,  the  playing  of  the  game,  or  one  kept  and  ex¬ 
hibited  in  order  to  obtain  betters. 

gam  boge'  (gUm-boj' ;  -booj' ;  277),  n.  [From  Cambodia.] 
An  orange-red  gum  resin  becoming  bright  yellow  when 
powdered.  It  is  derived  from  various  species  of  Garcinia • 
the  best  quality  (obtained  from  G.hanburii)  being  exported 
from  Cambodia,  Siam,  etc.  It  is  used  by  artists  as  a  vellow 
pigment,  also  in  medicine  as  a  strong  emetic  and  cathartic. 
-  gam  bo'gi  an  (-bo'jl-an ;  -boo'ji-dn),  a. 
gam'boised  (g5m'boizd),p.  a.  [OF.  gamboisiS.]  Quilted 
or  padded  like  a  gambeson. 

gam'bol  (gSm'bdl),  n.  [Earlier  gambolde ,  gambalde ,  F. 
gambade  gambol,  fr.  It.  gmnbata  kick,  fr.  gamba  leg,  akin 
to  F .  jambe,  OF.  also  gambe ,  fr.  L.  gamba  hoof,  or  perh. 
joint:  prob.  of  Celtic  origin;  cf.  W.,  Ir.,  &  Gael,  cam 
crooked,  but  also  Gr.  Knpnr)  a  bending,  winding.  Cf. 
jamb,  n.,  gammon  ham,  3d  gambado.]  A  skipping  or  leap¬ 
ing  about  in  frolic  ;  a  hop  ;  a  sportive  prank, 
gam'bol,  v.  i. ;  -boled  (-b#ld)  or  -bolled  ;  -bol-ing  or 
-bol-ling.  To  bound  or  spring  as  in  dancing  or  play;  to 
skip  about  in  sport,  as  lambs  or  children  ;  to  frisk, 
gam'brel  (gSm'brel),  n.  [OF.  gamberel  (in  sense  2),  dim. 
in  dial,  form  fr.  F .  jambier  in  same  sense  ;  fr.  OF.  gambe , 
jambe,  leg,  F.  jambe.  Cf.  cambrel,  chambrel  ;  see  gam¬ 
bol,  n.]  1.  The  hock  of  an  animal,  esp.  of  a  horse. 

2.  A  stick  or  iron,  crooked  like  a  horse’s  hind  leg,  used  by 
butchers  in  suspending  slaughtered  animals. 

3.  A  gambrel  roof. 

gambrel  roof.  Arch.  A  curb  roof  of  the  same  section  in 
all  parts,  with  a  lower  steeper  slope  and  an  upper  flatter 
one,  so  that  each  gable  is  pentagonal.  See  roof,  Illust. 
Gam  bri'nus  (gSm-bri'nws),  n.  A  mythical  Flemish  king 
said  to  have  been  the  inventor  of  beer. 


gam-broon'  (gSm-broon'),  n.  [Perh.  fr.  Gombroon,  Per¬ 
sia:  cf.  gombroon.]  A  twilled  cloth,  of  linen  for  linings, 
of  linen  and  wool,  or  of  wool  alone  for  men’s  garments, 
game  (gam),  n.  [ME.  game,  gamen,  AS.  gamen,  gomen, 
play,  sport ;  akin  to  OS.,  OHG.,  &  Icel.  gaman,  Dan.  gam- 
men  mirth,  merriment,  OSw.  gammon  joy.  Cf.  gammon  a 
game,  backgammon,  gamble,  v.  i.]  1.  Sport  of  any  kind  ; 
play,  frolic,  or  fun  ;  as,  boisterous  game;  rare  game  ;  play¬ 
ful  ridicule  ;  joke  or  jest ;  as,  to  make  game  of  one.  Sport , 
fun,  and  jest  are  now’  the  common  words  in  this  sense. 

Crowned  her  ’twixt  earnest  and  ’twixt  game.  Spenser. 

We  have  had  pastimes  here  and  pleasant  game.  Shade. 

2.  An  object  of  ridicule.  Cf.  laughingstock.  Rare. 

3.  An  amusement  or  diversion ;  any  systematic  action 
carried  on  for  sport ;  as,  make-believe  is  the  commonest  of 
children’s  games ;  the  game  of  lovemaking;  formerly, 
specif.,  amorous  play.  “  Daughters  of  the  game.'1  Sha/c. 

4.  A  contest,  physical  or  mental,  conducted  according  to 
set  rules,  and  undertaken  for  amusement  or  recreation,  or 
for  winning  a  stake.  Games  of  chance  include  all  ^ames  in 
which  chance  is  the  sole  or  a  considerable  factor  in  deter¬ 
mining  the  outcome,  as  In  dice  and  in  most  card  games. 
Most  gambling  games  are  of  this  description.  Games  of 
skill  include  those  in  which  skill  is  the  sole  or  chief  factor, 
as  in  chess,  whist,  draughts,  billiards.  Athletic  games  in¬ 
clude  all  contests  having  in  view  the  development  or  ex¬ 
ercise  of  muscular  strength  and  skill,  or  agility,  as  base¬ 
ball,  football,  tennis,  the  field  and  w  ater  sports,  etc.  Cf. 
sport.  The  public  contests  of  the  ancients  (Gr.  d-yon'*?,  L. 
ludi),  which  included  dramatic  and  gladiatorial  shows  as 
well  as  athletic  contests,  are  commonly  called  games  in 
English.  See  agones. 

But  war ’s  a  game,  which,  were  their  subjects  wise, 

Kings  would  not  play  at.  Cowper. 

5.  Hence,  in  the  terminology  of  games:  a  A  single  con¬ 
test  lasting  until  a  (certain)  definite  limit  is  reached,  as  a 
set  time,  a  certain  number  of  innings,  a  given  result,  or 
the  like  ;  a  single  match  at  play  ;  as,  a  game  at  cards. 

Talk  the  game  o’er  between  the  deals.  Lloya. 

b  That  which  is  gained  as  the  result  of  a  game  ;  the  num¬ 
ber  of  points  necessary  to  be  scored  in  order  to  win  a 
game  ;  as,  in  short  w  hist  five  points  are  game,  c  A  prize 
to  be  gained  by  contest.  Obs.  d  Card  Playing.  (1)  In 
some  games,  as  seven-up,  a  point  or  points  credited  on 
the  score  to  the  player  whose  cards  count  up  the  highest. 
(2)  In  pedro,  cinch,  etc.,  the  ten-spot  of  trumps,  which 
counts  a  point  to  the  one  securing  it  in  play,  e  Sports.  The 
state  of  the  contest  as  shown  by  the  points  gained  at  any 
time  ;  as,  the  baseball  players  stopped  play  when  the  game 
was  four  to  three. 

6  A  scheme  or  art  employed  in  the  pursuit  of  an  object 
or  purpose  ;  method  of  procedure  ;  projected  line  of  opera¬ 
tions  ;  plan  ;  project ;  — often  in  the  phrase  the  (his,  etc.) 
game  is  up,  the  (or  his)  project  or  scheme  has  failed. 

Your  murderous  game  is  nearly  up.  Blachw.  Mag. 
7.  Sport  in  the  hunting  field.  Obs. 

8  An  animal  or  animals  under  pursuit  or  taken  in  hunt¬ 
ing  ;  quarry  ;  in  a  collective  sense,  the  various  animals 
(chiefly  birds  and  mammals)  which  are  considered  worthy 
of  pursuit  by  sportsmen.  Cf.  game  fish.  The  term  im¬ 
plies  that  a  certain  amount  of  skill  is  required  in  their 
capture,  and  usually  (in  the  case  of  birds  nearly  alw'ays) 
that  they  are  of  value  as  food.  Among  birds  the  order 


b£lz).  [After  Wm.  Gambe  I,  Am. 

ornithologist. ]Ahandsomeerest- 
ed  partridge  ( Lophortys  gambe- 
lii)  of  the  southwestern  United 
States  and  parts  of  Mexico, 
gam 'bet.  +  gambit. 
gam'bet  (gftm'bCt  ;  -bYt),  tj.^  [F. 
gambette,  or  It.  gambetta.)  The 
redshank  or  other  tattler.  Lbier.  I 
gam'bi-a  (g&m'bY-d),  n.  Gam-| 
Gam'bi-a  kino  (gfim'bY-d). 

I  From  Gambia,  Africa.]  Afri¬ 
can  kino.  See  kino. 
gam'bine  (gftm'bYn  ;-ben  ;  184), 
gam'bin.  w.  See  dye. 
gam'bir.  Var.  of  gambier. 
gam'bi-son.  Var.  of  gambeson. 
gam'bist  (gftm'bYst),  n.  [It. 
gamba  leg.]  Music.  A  performer 
on  the  viola  da  gamba. 
gam'bl.  Gamble.  Ref.  Sp. 
gam'bld.  Gambled.  Ref.  Sp. 
gam'ble.  Obs.  or  dial.  Eng.  var. 

of  GAMBREL. 

gam'ble-some  (gSm'b’l-swm), 
a.  See  -some.  —  gam'ble-some- 

ness,  u. 

gambling  debt.  Debt  for  losses 
incurred  in  gambling.  See  wa¬ 
gering  CONTRACT. 

gambling  hell.  A  gambling 


house;  gambling  resort.  Collog. 

gam'bo  (gftm'bS),  n.  1  cart  or 
sledge.  Dial.  Eng. 
gam-bo'dic,  a.  =  gambogic. 
gam-bo'gi  ate  (g&m-b5'jY-at), 
n.  A  salt  of  gambogic  acid, 
gam-bo'gic,  a.  Chem.  Desig¬ 
nating  an  acid  forming  the 
chief  constituent  of  gamboge, 
gam'bo  goose  (glim 'bo).  An 
African  spur-winged  goose 
(  Plectojtterus  gambensis). 
gam'bol,  a.  Playful.  Obs. 
gambone.  +  gammon. 
gam-booge'.  Var.  of  gamboge. 
gam'breled.gam'brelled(gftm'- 
TnCld),  a.  a  Flung  up  by  a  gam¬ 
brel.  b  Of  a  roof,  having  the 
form  of  a  gambrel, 
gam'bril.  Obs.  or  dial.  Eng. 

var.  Of  GAMBREL, 
gam'de-boo  (gttm'df-bdo),  n. 
[Native  name.]  A  South  Afri¬ 
can  ulmaceous  tree  (  Ce  1 1  is 
kraussiana )  having  tough  wood, 
game  (gam),  a.  [E.  dial,  also 
gammy,  prob.  fr.  F.  dial,  gambi 
limping,  awrv;  cf.  Bret,  kamm 
crooked,  limping,  W.  cam 
crooked,  and  E.  gambol,  n.] 
Lame;  as,  a  game  leg.  Colloq. 


food,  fo'ot ;  out,  oil ;  chair  ;  go  ;  sing,  ii)k  ;  ♦hen,  thin ;  nature,  verdure  (250) ;  K  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144) ;  boN ;  yet ;  zh  =  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Guide. 
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Gallinae,  and  the  duck,  plover,  snipe,  and  rail  families,  con¬ 
tain  the  majority  of  those  ordinarily  considered  game. 

9  The  flesh  of  any  game  mammal  or  game  bird  consid¬ 
ered  as  an  article  of  food. 

10.  A  group  of  animals  ;  a  flock  ;  — now  only  of  swans. 

11.  Pluck  or  intrepidity,  like  that  of  a  game  animal. 

12.  Short  for  game  fowl. 

Syn.  — See  play. 

games  all.  See  ALL,  a.,  4. 

game  (gam),  v.  i. ;  gamed  (gamd) ;  gam'ing  (gam'Tng). 
[ME.  gamen ,  gamenen ,  to  rejoice,  AS.  gamen ian  to  play. 
See  game,  n.]  1.  To  play;  sport.  Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 

2.  To  rejoice  ;  to  be  pleased; — with  dative  of  pronoun.  Obs. 

God  loved  he  best  with  all  his  whole  hearte 

At  alle  times,  though  him  named  or  smarte.  Chaucer. 

3.  To  play,  as  with  cards,  dice,  billiards,  etc.,  for  a  wager 
or  bet  ;  to  gamble. 

game,  t.  1.  To  amuse  ;  please.  Obs. 

2.  To  squander,  lose,  pass,  or  otherwise  dispose  of,  by 
gaming  ;  —  usually  with  away. 

game,  a.  ;  gam'er  (gam'er) ;  gam'est  (-5st).  1.  Having  a 

resolute,  unyielding  spirit,  like  the  gamecock;  ready  to 
fight  to  the  last ;  plucky. 

I  was  game.  ...  I  could  have  fought  even  to  the  death.  Irving. 
2.  Of  or  pertaining  to  such  animals  as  are  hunted  for 
game,  or  pertaining  to  the  act  or  practice  of  hunting, 
g&me'bair  (gam'bfiF),  n.  Court  Tennis ,  Rackets ,  etc.  A 
score  such  that  one  side  will  win  by  making  the  next  point, 
game  bird  A  bird  considered  a  proper  object  of  pursuit 
or  capture  by  sportsmen.  See  game,  n.,  8. 
game'cock  (-kok'),  n.  A  male  game  fowl, 
game  fish.  A  fish  which,  from  its  cunning  and  wariness 
or  the  violence  of  its  struggles  when  hooked,  affords  sport 
to  anglers  ;  —  usually  restricted  to  food  fishes, 
game  fowl.  One  of  a  breed  of  domestic  poultry  so  called 
Decause  they  are  bred  largely  for  fighting.  There  are  two 
chief  classes,  pit  games,  in  breeding  whicn  little  attention 
is  paid  to  color,  but  nearly  all  to  activity,  muscularity,  and 
courage,  and  exhibition  games,  which  are  fancy  varieties 
with  very  long  neck  and  legs,  and  spare  in  their  tail  feath¬ 
ering.  The  black-breasted  red  variety  (so  called  from  the 
prevailing  colors  of  the  cock)  is  noteworthy  for  its  beauty 
and  approximation  to  the  jungle  fowl  in  color, 
game  hawk.  The  peregrine  falcon.  Scot. 
game'keep  er  (gam'kep'er),  n.  One  in  charge  of  game, 
game  laws.  Laws  enacted  to  regulate  the  killing  or  tak¬ 
ing  of  game,  or  to  fix  the  right  of  the  public  in  it. 
game'ly  (gam'lT),  adv.  1.  Jestingly  ;  merrily.  Obs. 

2  In  a  plucky  manner  ;  spiritedly, 
game'ness,  Endurance;  pluck. 

game'some  (gam'sfim),  a.  Gay  ;  sportive  ;  playful ;  frolic¬ 
some  ;  merry.  “  The  gamesome  crowd.”  Byron.  —  game'¬ 
some  ly,  adv.  —  game'some  ness,  n. 
game'Ster  (-ster),  n.  [game  -f-  -ster.']  1.  A  competitor  in 
a  game  or  contest ;  an  athlete.  Obs.  exc. :  Dial.  Eng.  A 
player  at  cudgels  or  singlestick. 

2.  A  person  who  plays  at  games  ;  esp.,  one  who  habitually 
or  as  a  business  plays  at  games  for  stakes  ;  a  gambler. 

When  lenity  and  cruelty  play  for  a  kingdom,  the  gentlest 
gamester  is  the  soonest  winner.  Shak. 

3.  A  merry,  frolicsome  person.  Obs. 

4.  A  lewd  person.  Obs. 

gam'e-tal  (gfim'e-tfil ;  ga-me'tal),  a.  Biol.  Of  the  nature  of, 
or  pertaining  to,  a  gamete  ;  generative  ;  as,  a  gametal  cell, 
gam'e-tan'gi  um  (gfim/e-t5n'jT-fim),  n. ;  pi.  -gia  (  d). 
[NL.  See  gamete;  angio-.]  Bot.  The  cell  or  organ  in 
which  gametes  are  developed.  In  general  usage  the  term 
is  restricted  to  the  reproductive  bodies  of  the  lower  thallo- 
pliytes,  in  which  the  sex  cells  are  alike.  The  gametangia 
in  higher  plants  are  differentiated  into  antheridia  and 
oogonia  or  archegonia.  Cf.  sporangium. 
gam'ete  (gSm'et ;  gd-met' ;  the  latter  usually  in  compounds ), 
n.  [Gr.  y  tperr/  wife,  or  yapcnqs  husband,  fr.  yageiv  to 
marry.]  Biol.  A  sexual  cell  or  germ  cell ;  a  conjugating 
cell  which  unites  with  another  of  like  or  unlike  character  to 
form  a  new  individual.  (See  conjugation,  6.)  In  Bot.  gam¬ 
ete  designates  esp.  the  similar  sex  cells  of  the  lower  thallo- 
phytes  which  unite  by  conjugation,  forming  a  zygospore. 
They  are  distinguished  as  planogametes  when  motile  and 
avlanogame/es  when  without  cilia.  The  gametes  of  higher 
plants  are  of  two  sorts,  sperm  ( male)  and  egg  (female);  their 
union  is  called  fertilization ,  and  the  resulting  zygote  an 
oospore.  In  Zool.  gamete  is  most  commonly  used  of  the 
sexual  cells  of  certain  Protozoa,  though  also  extended  to 
the  germ  cells  of  higher  forms. 

ga-me'to-phore  (gd-me'to-for;  gSm'e-to-for';  201),  n.  [gam¬ 
ete  -j-  -phore.]  Bot.  A  modified  branch  bearing  sex  organs, 
or  gametangia,  as  in  the  thalloid  liverworts, 
ga  me'to  phyll  (-ftl),  n.  [gamete  -f-  -phyll.]  Bot.  A  spe¬ 
cialized  leaf  which  bears  sex  organs.  Cf.  sporo phyll. 
ga-me'to-phyte  (-fit),  n.  [gamete -\- -phyte.]  Bot.  Ill  the 
alternation  of  generations  in  plants,  that  generation  or 
phase  which  bears  sex  organs.  Cf.  sporophyte.  In  the  lower 
plants,  as  the  algae,  the  gametophyte  is  the  conspicuous 
part  of  the  plant  body  ;  in  mosses  it  is  the  so-called  moss 
plant ;  in  ferns  it  is  reduced  to  a  small,  thalloid,  early  per¬ 
ishing  body;  and  in  seed  plants  it  is  usually  microscopic 
or  rudimentary.  —  game-tO-phyt'ic  (g5m/e-to-fTt'Tk),  a. 
gam'ic  (gfim'Tk),  a.  [Gr.  yx/xoc  marriage.]  Biol.  Sexual; 
—  said  esp.  of  eggs  developing  only  after  fertilization, 
-gam'ic  (-gfim'Tk).  A  suffix  from  Greek  yapos,  marriage. 
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gam'ln  (gfim'Tn ;  F.  ga^mSN' ;  the  Oxf.  E.  D.  gives  only 
the  French  pron .,  now  seldom  heard  in  America ),  n.  [F.] 
A  neglected  and  untrained  city  boy ;  a  young  street  Arab. 

In  Japan  the  gamins  run  after  you,  and  say,  “Look  at  the 
Chinaman.”  L.  Oliphant. 

gam'ing  (gam'Tng),  p.  pr.  it-  vb.  n.  of  game.  Esp.,  rb.  n., 
act  or  practice  of  playiug  games  for  stakes  or  wagers  ; 
gambling.  See  gambling, 

gam'ma  (gSm'd),  n.  [Gr.  yd, up  a,  of  Semitic  origin.]  The 
third  letter,  1\  y,  of  the  Greek  alphabet,  equivalent  to 
Eng.  g  (as  in  go).  It  is  often  used  in  nomenclature,  as  to 
designate  the  third  member  of  a  series.  Cf.  alpha,  beta. 
gam'ma-cism  (gSm'd-sTz’m)  )  n.  [NL.  gamma  cismus.  See 
gam  rna  cis'mus  (-slz'mfis)  J  gamma.]  Difficulty  in  pro¬ 
nouncing  the  guttural  consonants,  as  g  and  k ;  guttural 
stammering. 

gam  ma'di-on  (gfi-ma'dT-5n),  n. ;  pi.  -DiA(-dl-a). 

[LGr.  yappadior,  yappartov,  dim.  of  yappa.]  A 
cross  formed  of  four  capital  gammas  (F),  esp.  in 
the  figure  of  a  swastika  (fig.  1)  or  in  that  of  a 
voided  Greek  cross  (fig.  2).  See  cross,  swastika. 

The  gamma  among  early  Christians  symbolized  a  comer 
stone,  and  hence  Christ  as  the  cornerstone  of  the  church, 
gamma  rays.  Physics.  Very  penetrating  rays  not  ap¬ 
preciably  deflected  by  a  magnetic  or  electric  field,  emitted 
by  radium  and  other  radioactive  substances.  The  prevail¬ 
ing  view  is  that  they  are  nonperiodic  ether  pulses  differing 
from  Rontgen  rays  only  in  being  more  penetrating. 
Gam'ma-ms  (gfim'd-rfis),  n.  [NL.  ;  L.  gamma  rus,  cam- 
marus,  fr.  Gr.  Kappapos  lobster.]  Zool.  A  genus  of  swim¬ 
ming  ampliipod  crustaceans,  the  type  of  a  large  family, 
Gam-mar'i-d<e  (ga-nii£r'T-de),  of  both  marine  and  fresh¬ 
water  forms.  —  gam'ma  rid  (gfim'd-rTd),  a.  &  n.  —  gam'¬ 
ma  rlne  (-rin;  -rTn;  183),  a.  —  gam'ma  roid (-roid),  a. & n. 
gam'mer  (gfim'er),  n.  [Possibly  contr.  fr.  godmother; 
but  prob.  fr.  grammer  for  grandmother.  Cf.  gaffer  ] 
An  old  wife  ;  an  old  woman  ;  —  correlative  of  gaffer ,  an 
old  man. 

gam'mon  (-«n),  n.  [OF.  gambon ,  F.  jambon ,  fr.  OF. 
gambe  leg,  F.  jambe.  See  gambol,  n.  ;  cf.  ham.]  1.  A 
leg  ;  thigh.  Obs.  or  R. 

We  took  off  a  gammon  and  left  her  [a  heifer],  Zadock  Steele. 
2.  A  ham  salted  and  smoked  or  dried  ;  also,  the  lower  end 
of  a  side  of  bacon. 

gam'mon,  v.  t. ;  gam'moned  (-find);  gam'mon-ing.  To 
make  bacon  of  ;  to  salt  and  dry  in  smoke, 
gam'mon.  n.  [See  game  sport.]  1.  Backgammon.  Obs.  or  R. 
2.  A  victory  in  the  game  of  backgammon  obtained  before 
the  opponent  has  throwm  off  a  man,  counting  as  twro  hits, 
gam'mon,  v.  t.  To  beat  in  the  game  of  backgammon  by 
getting  a  gammon. 

gam'mon,  V.  t.  [Of  uncertain  origin.]  Naut.  To  fasten 
(a  bowsprit)  to  the  stem  of  a  vessel  by  lashings  of  rope  or 
chain,  or  by  a  band  of  iron. 

gam'mon,  n.  Talk  intended  to  deceive,  mislead,  or  whee¬ 
dle  ;  tricky  persuasion  ;  nonsense  ;  humbug.  Colloq. 
gam'mon,  v.  i.  Colloq.  To  talk  gammon ;  hence,  to  pre¬ 
tend  ;  feign.  —  v.  t.  To  influence  with  gammon, 
gam'mon-ing,  n.  [From  gammon  to  fasten.]  Naut.  The 
lashing  or  iron  band  by  which  the  bowsprit  of  a  vessel  is 
secured  to  the  stem. 

gam'O-  (gfim'o-).  Combining  form  from  Gr.  yapo<;,  marriage. 
gam  o-gen'e-sis  (-jgn'e-sis),  n.  [gamo-  -\-  -genesis.]  Biol. 
Sexual  reproduction.  —  gam  0  ge  net'lc  (-je-nSt'Tk),  a.  — 
gam  o-ge  net'i-cal  ly  (-T-kdl-T),  adv. 

Garn'o-pet'a-la  (-pSt'a-le),  n.  pi.  [NL.]  Bot.  A  division 
of  angiosperrnous  plants  practically  equiv¬ 
alent  to  the  Metachlamydeae  (which  see), 
gam  o-pet'al-ous  (-pSt'al-fia),  a.  [ gamo - 
-f -  petalous.]  Bot.  Having  the  corolla  com¬ 
posed  of  united  petals  ;  of  or  pertaining  to 
the  Gamopetalje. 

gam  o-phyl'lous  (-fll'fis),  a.  [gamo-  -f- 
-phyllous.]  Bot.  Having  the  perianth 
leaves  united. 

gam  o-sep'al  ous  (-sgp'fil-fis),  a.  [gamo- 
-|-  sepalous.]  Bot.  Having  the  calyx  com-  Gamopetalous 
posed  of  united  sepals.  Corolla, 

gam'o-ste'le  (gfim'6-ste'le),  n.  [gamo- -f-  stele.']  Bot.  A 
stele  formed  by  union  of  schizosteles,  as  in  Lycopodium. 
gam  o-ste'Iic  (-ste'ltk),  a.  Bot.  Having  a  polystelic  stem 
in  which  the  separate  steles  constitute  a  gamostele.  See 
stele;  cf.  dialystelic.  —  gam'O  Ste  ly  (gfim'o-ste'lT),  n. 
gamous  [Gr.  -yapo;  (as  in  noAvyapos  polygamous),  fr. 
ydpos  marriage.]  A  suffix  signifying  manning,  uniting 
for  propagation  ;  as  in  mixo gamous,  monogamous,  phan- 
erogamous. 

gamp  (gSmp),  n.  A  large  umbrella;  —  said  to  allude  to 
Mrs.  Gamp’s  umbrella,  in  Dickens’s  “  Martin  Chuzzlewit.” 
Gamp,  Mrs.  Sairey  (sa'rT  gSmp').  A  nurse  in  Dickens’s 
“Martin  Chuzzlewit,”  celebrated  for  her  constant  refer¬ 
ence  to  an  imaginary  friend  Mrs.  HarriSj  whom  she  is  al¬ 
ways  quoting,  and  for  her  fondness  for  liquor. 
gam'Ut  (gfim'fit),  n.  [gamma  -f-  ut;  cf.  F.  gamme  gamut, 
the  name  of  a  musical  note.  The  name  of  the  Greek  let¬ 
ter  T  was  used  by  Guido  d’  Arezzo  to  represent  the  first 
note  of  his  model  scale.  See  gamma,  ut,  solmization.] 
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1.  Music,  a  Tlie  first  or  lowest  note  of  Guido’*  Beale,  b 
The  “  great  scale,”  ascribed  to  Guido  d’  Arezzo,  including 
the  seven  liexachords  (see  Illust.),  and  all  notes  recognized 
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Gamut,  1  b.  The  notes  of  Guido’s  scale  are  arranged  vertically 
on  the  modern  staves  (in  dotted  lines).  The  liexachords  be¬ 
ginning  on  G  are  called  “hard”  (durum);  those  on  C  are 
called  “natural  those  on  F,  “soft  ”  (molle).  These  three 
letters  later  became  the  clefs.  Notes  haying  the  same  name 
(as  E  la  mi,  e  la  mi)  are  distinguished  as  “  in  bass  "  or  “  in  alt.” 
in  church  music  of  the  time.  Its  notes  were  named  by  let¬ 
ters  combined  writh  the  syllables  of  the  successive  hexa- 
chords,  as  Gamma  ut ,  A  re,  B  mi ,  C  fa  ut  .  .  .  a  la  mi  re, 
etc.  See  solmization. 

“  Gamut  ”  I  am,  the  ground  of  all  accord, 

“  A  re,"  to  plead  Ifortensio’s  passion  ; 

“  B  mi,”  Bianca,  take  him  for  thy  lord, 

“  C  fa  ut,”  that  loves  with  all  affection  : 

“  I)  sol  re,”  one  clef,  two  notes  have  I  s 
“  E  la  mi,”  show  pity,  or  I  die.  Shak. 

Hence,  later:  c  The  whole  series  of  recognized  musical 
notes  ;  sometimes,  any  recognized  scale;  specif.,  the  major 
scale,  d  The  compass  of  a  voice  or  instrument. 

2.  Hence,  an  entire  range  or  series,  esp.  a  carefully  graded 
or  modulated  series. 

gam'y  tgam'T),  a. /gam'i-er  (-T-er);  gam'i-est  1.  Abound¬ 
ing  in  game  ;  as,  gamy  fields. 

2  Sporting.  Showing  an  unyielding  spirit  to  the  last ;  as, 
a  gamy  trout ;  hence,  showing  persistent  pluck  ;  spirited  ; 
game  ;  as,  a  gamy  race  horse  ;  a  gamy  fighter. 

3.  Having  the  flavor  of  game,  esp.  of  game  kept  uncooked 
till  near  the  condition  of  tainting  ;  high-flavored. 

-gamy.  [Gr.  -yapia  (as  in  povoyapia  monogamy),  fr.  yapo? 
marriage.]  A  suffix  denoting  marriage,  union  for  propa¬ 
gation  or  reproduction  ;  as  in  poly  gamy,  obgamy. 

gan  (gfin),  pret.  of  gin,  begin;  —  formerly  used  with  the 
infinitive  to  form  compound  preterits,  as  did  is  now  em¬ 
ployed.  Gan  regularly  denotes  the  singular;  the  plural 
is  usually  denoted  by  gunne  or  gonne.  Later  writers  use 
gan  both  for  singular  and  plural.  Archaic. 

This  man  gan  fall  (i.  e.,  fell)  in  great  suspicion.  Chaucer. 

ga  nan'eial  (gd-nfin'slifil),  a.  [Sp.,  pertaining  to  gain,  held 
in  common,  fr.  ganancia  gain.]  Law.  Designating,  per¬ 
taining  to,  or  held  under,  the  Spanish  system  of  lawr  (called 
gan&nci&l  system)  which  controls  the  title  and  disposition 
of  the  property  acquired  during  marriage  by  the  husband 
or  wife.  Except  that  the  husband  and  wife  cannot  modify 
their  rights  by  agreement  (save  in  case  of  a  judicial  sepa¬ 
ration),  the  law  is  almost  identical  with  the  French  law 
governing  community  property  (which  see). 

ganch  (ganch ;  140),  v.  t.  ;  qanched  (gincht)  ;  ganch'ing. 
[F.  ganche,  n.,  fr.  It.  gancio  hook  ;  cf.  Sp.  &  Pg.  gancho .] 

1.  To  execute  by  impaling  on  stakes  or  hooks.  Obs.  or  Hist. 
2  To  gash  or  wound  with  the  tusk;  — said  of  boars.  Obs. 

ganch.  n.  [See  ganch,  v.  /.]  1.  The  apparatus  used  in 

ganching  ;  also,  execution  by  ganching.  Obs.  or  Hist. 

2.  A  rent  or  wound  made  by  a  boar’s  tusk.  Archaic. 

gan'der  (gXn'der),  n.  [AS.  gandra ,  ganra ,  akin  to  D.  gan¬ 
der ,  G.  dial,  gander ,  ganter,  and  prob.  to  E.  goose.  See 
goose  ;  cf.  gannet.]  1.  The  male  of  any  species  of  goose. 
2.  A  stupid  or  foolish  fellow  ;  a  simpleton. 

Gan-dhar'va  (gund-hfir'wa),  n.  [Skr.]  Hindu  Myth.  One 
of  the  singers  or  musicians  of  the  gods,  dwelling  generally 
in  the  sky  or  atmosphere.  They  are  fond  of  women,  and 
their  consorts  are  the  Apsarases.  Also,  a  Vedic  divinity, 
possibly  a  personification  of  the 
fire  of  the  sun. 

Ga'ne-lon'  (ga'n’-lfiN'),  n.  [OF.] 

In  the  Charlemagne  romances, 
a  count  of  Mayence,  one  of  the 
knights  of  Charlemagne,  whom 
he  betrayed  at  the  battle  of 
Roncesvalles,  in  which  Roland 
was  slain.  He  is  always  repre¬ 
sented  as  a  traitor,  engaged  in 
intrigues  to  destroy  Christianity. 
Ga-ne'sa(gd-na'sd;-shd),Ga-ne'- 
Sha,  n.  [Skr.  Gane^a,  lit.,  lord  Ganesa. 


fame  act.  Law.  An  act  regu- 
ating  killing  or  taking  of  game, 
game  bag.  A  sportsman’s  hag. 
game'east'  (gam'kasF),  n. 
Bowls.  A  bowl  played  into  such 
a  position  as  to  win  the  game 
unless  the  jack  is  driven  off  the 
green. 

game  debt.  A  gambling  debt, 
game'ful.  a.  See  -ki  i..  [Ofts.l 
game 'gall  .».  Asati  ical  retort.  I 
game  house.  A  gambling  house, 
gam'el,  v.  i.  (Cf.  game.]  To 
play  games;  to  romp.  Obs.  or 
Dial.  Eng. 

game'less.  a.  See  -less. 
gamellch.  a.  [Cf.  AS.  gamen- 
Tice ,  adv.]  Sportive.  Obs. 

Ga  me'li  on  (g  d-m  e'l  T-5  n),  n. 
(Gr.  FajuTjAicoe.]  The  seventh 
Attic  month.  See  Greek  cal¬ 
endar. 

gamelot.  chameleon. 
gam'e-lyn.  n.  [Cf.  F.  c.amiline .] 
An  Italian  sauce.  Obs. 
gamen.  +  oame. 
ga-mene'  (gd-men'),  n.  [D. 
gemeen  common.  Oxf.  E.  D .] 
Dried  and  powdered  madder 
from  large  roots. 


game 'stress  (ga  m^strS  a),  n., 
fern,  of  gamester.  Rare. 
game'sum.  Gamesome.  Ref.Sp. 
gamesun.  +  GAMBB80N. 
gam'e-tange  (gftm'f-tftnj).  Bot. 
Var.  of  oamkt anoium. 
ga-met'ic  (gd-mrt'Tk),  a.  Biol. 
Gametal. 

ga-me'to-cyte  (gd-me'tO-sTt  ; 
gftm'P-tG-),  n  [gamete  4-  -cgte.  1 
Zool.  In  certain  Protozoa,  a  cell 
producing  a  gamete  by  division 
or  by  a  process  corresponding  to 
the  maturation  of  the  egg  of 
higher  forms. 

gam  e-to-gen'e-sl8  (gfim/?-tf5- 
ifn'P-sls;  gd-me'tC-),  n.  Biol. 
Gametogeny. 

gam  e-tog'e-ny  (gfim/P-tftj/’?- 
nl),  11.  [gamete  -f  -genii.)  Biol. 
The  formation  of  gametes, 
gam  e  to-go'ni-um  (g  &  m'f-t  fi- 
go'nT-»ini  ;  gd-me'to-),  n.  [See 
gamete;  gony.]  Zool.  A  ga- 
metocyte. 

gaming  contract.  Law.  See 
gambling  contract,  wager¬ 
ing  contract. 

gaming  house.  =  gambling 
HOUSE. 


gaming  table.  =  gambling 
table.  [oomlah.I 

gam'la  (gam'ln).  Var.  of  I 
Gam'ma  dim  (gUm'd-dYm)  or 
-dims  (-dYmz),  n.  id.  Bib. 
gamma  function.  See  Eule- 
rjan  integral. 
gamma  moth.  A  handsome 
European  noctuid  moth  ( I’/usia 
gamma)  having  a  bright,  sil¬ 
very,  Y-shaped  mark  on  each 
of  the  fore  wings.  Its  larva, 
which  is  green  with  five  dorsal 
white  stripes,  feeds  on  the 
cabbage  nnd  other  vegetables, 
gam-ma'tion  (gd-ma'shun),  n. 
A  gammadion.  [Gamut.  Obs.  I 
gamme.  ».  [F  Sec  gamut. ]| 
gam'mer  (g>\m'5),  r.  i.  (Cf. 
gammer,)/.]  To  idle.  Dial.  Eng. 

fam'mer-el  (gftm'nff;  gam'-). 
)ial.  Eng.  var.  of  oambrei.. 
garn'mer-stags'  i  gam'?-stftgz/), 
gam'mer-stang  ( -st&ng7),  n.  [Cf. 
gammer,  11.:  stang  pole.]  A 
tall  and  awkward  person,  esp.  a 
woman,  or  a  lewd  or  rude  girl. 
Dial •  Eng.  [Obs.  I 

gam'met.  //.  Prob..  a  grommet. | 
gam'mock  (gftm'uk),  n.  [Cf. 


oameJ  Frolic;  plavfulness;  a 
jest.  Dial.  Eng.  [Dial.  Eng.\ 
gam'mock, r.).  To  romp;  frolic.  | 
gam'mon,  n.  =  gammoning. 
gam 'mond  +o ammon.  [mons.l 
gam'mon-er,  n.  Onewhogam-| 

f;am'my  (gftm'T),  a.  [Cf.  game 
ame.]  Unfavorable:  had:  coun¬ 
terfeit.  Slang  or  Dial.  Eng. 
g&m'my,  n.  Jargon;  cant. 
Slang.  [gamester.  Obs.  I 

gam'ner,  n.  [See  game.  i\]  A| 
ga-mo'bi-um  (gd-m6'bT-«m),  n. 
(NL. ;  gamo-  -f  Gr.  £109  life.] 
Zool.  The  sexually  reproducing 
generation  when  sexual  and 
usexual  generations  alternate, 
gam  o-gas'trous  (g  ft  nVO-g  ft  s'- 
tnIs),o.  [SeeoAMO-;-OASTERO-.] 
Bot.  Having  the  ovaries  united, 
but  the  styles  nnd  stigmas  free  ; 
—  said  of  a  pistil.  Rare. 
gam'ond,  n.  [Cf.  gambol.]  A 
caper;  a  gambol.  Obs.  Scot. 
ga-mosh'es.  +  gamashes. 
gamp  (gftmp  ;  gamp),  v.  t.  To 
eat  greedily;  to  gulp.  Scot. 
gam'phrel'  (gftm'fr^l),  v.  [Cf. 
gomeril  Oxf.  E.  D.]  A  stupid 
person;  blockhead.  Scot. 


Ga'mul  (ga'mffl;  gftm'ul).  Bib. 
Ga-mun'gan  (gii-mooi)'gan),  or 
G  a  m  u7n  an-ga'n  e  s  (ga-mdo/- 
niin-ga'nae),  n.  pi  AJieathen 
Malay  people  of  Cagayan, 
Luzon. 

§&n  Obs  infin.  and  p.  p.  of  00. 

an.  =  Ganelon. 
gan.  n.  (Cf.  Sw.  dial,  gan 
mouth,  gill  of  n  fish,  Norw.  dial. 
gan  gill*]  The  mouth.  Obs. 
Dial,  or  Slang. 

gan'am  (gftu'dm),  n.  [Native 
name.]  A  cony  or  daman. 

II  ga-nan-ci&'le8  (ga-niin-thva'- 
15s;  138),  w.  pi.  [Sp.]  Sp.  Law. 
Ganancial  property. 

|]  ga-nan'eias  (pi -nan 'thy as; 

18.S),  v.jd.  [Sp.]  Sji.  Low.  Gains 
to  the  ganancial  property, 
ga  natte'.  ^  gnat. 
ganch  (gftnan),  v.  i.  To  gnash 
the  teeth;  to  snarl;  snap:  also, 
to  stammer;  stutter.  Scot. 

fan'der.  r.  i.  To  act  or  move 
ike  a  gander.  Collog. 
gan'der-goose',  n.  The  male 
orchis.  Dial.  Eng.  [goose. I 
gan'der-grass'.  gander-1 

gander  pull  or  pulling.  A  sport 


in  which  persons  ride  rapidly  on 
horseback  past  a  gander  hung 
by  its  feet,  and  with  its  neck 

frreased,  and  try  to  pull  off  its 
»ead.  Southwestern  C.  S. 
gan'der-teeth',  n.  The  sensi¬ 
tive  brier  Morongia  uucivata  oi 
the  southern  United  States. 
Gan-dhar'va  rite  (gQnd-hfir'- 
wd).  [From  Gandharva.  who 
is  invoked.]  Hindu  Lair.  A 
form  of  marriage  rite  used  where 
the  marriage  is  voluntary  and 
independent  of  parental  consent 
and  with  sexual  commerce  as 
its  object.  It  is  mostly  re¬ 
stricted  to  the  nobles, 
gan'dre.  +  oander. 
gan-dum',  n.  See  weight. 
gan-du'rah  (gan-ddo'ra),  n 
Also  gan-dou'ra.  An  Oriental 
sleeveless  shirtlike  garment, 
gane.  Obs.  or  dial.  Eng.  p.p.  and 
obs.  inf.  of  go.  [yawn.  Oft*.  I 

gane,  r.  i.  (See  yawn.]  To  I 
gane,//.  ?  An  ugly  countenance 
Obs.  Scot.  Oxf.  E.  D. 

Ga-ne'oa  (gd-na'sha).  Var.  of 
Ganesa.  [Ganelon.  I 

Ga'ne-lo'ne  (ga'nR-lS'nft). 


ale,  senate,  care,  ftm,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofa  ;  eve,  Svent,  find,  recent,  maker ;  Ice,  Ill ;  old,  5bey,  orb,  6dd,  s&ft,  connect ;  use,  unite,  urn,  Up,  circus,  menii  : 

||  Foreign  Word.  +  Obsolete  Variant  of.  +  combined  with.  =  equals. 
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of  the  host.]  Hindu  Myth.  The  god  of  wisdom  or  pru¬ 
dence  and  the  remover  of  obstacles.  He  is  the  son  of 
Siva  and  Parvati ;  he  is  represented  as  a  short,  fat,  yellow 
or  red  man,  with  a  large  belly  and  the  head  of  an  elephant, 
gang  (gang),  n.  [AS.  gang ,  akin  to  1>.,  G.,  &  Dan.  gang  a 
going,  Icel.  gangr,  Goth,  gaggs  street,  way.  See  gang  to 
go.]  1.  Act,  manner,  or  means  of  going ;  a  passage,  course, 
or  journey;  a  road  or  passageway;  gait.  Ohs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 

2.  Hence,  Scot,  or  Dial.  Eng. :  a  A  walk  for  cattle  ;  pas¬ 
turage.  b  The  burden  borne  on  one  trip  or  carriage. 

3.  A  set  or  full  complement  of  any  articles ;  an  outfit;  as, 
a  gang  of  oars  for  a  boat. 

4.  Meek.  A  combination  of  similar  implements  arranged 
so  as,  by  acting  together,  to  save  time  or  labor ;  as,  a  gang 
of  saws;  — also  attributively  ;  as,  a  gang  cultivator,  gang  die, 
gang  drill,  gang  plow,  gang  punch,  gang  saw,  etc.  See  disk 
HARROW,  Illust. 

6.  A  number  going  in  or  forming  a  company  ;  as,  a  gang 
of  sailors  ;  a  gang  of  elk.  a  A  group  of  persons  associated 
under  the  same  direction,  esp.  in  doing  the  same  work  ; 
as,  a  gang  of  pavers  ;  a  gang  of  slaves  ;  a  chain  gang,  b  A 
company  of  persons  acting  together  for  some  purpose,  usu¬ 
ally  criminal,  or  at  least  not  good  or  respectable  ;  as,  a  gang 
of  counterfeiters  ;  a  political  gang  ;  a  gang  of  roughs. 
Syn.  —  See  company. 
gang-and-follow  syBtem.  See  follow  die. 
gang,  v.  t.  A*  i. ;  ganged  (gSngd);  gang'ing  (gSng'Tng). 
To  form  or  hire  in  a  gang  or  gangs  ;  to  act  in  concert, 
gang,  v.  i.  [AS.  yangan,  akin  to  OS.  &  OHG.  gangan ,  Icel. 
ganga ,  Goth,  gaggan  ;  cf.  Lith.  iengti  to  walk,  Skr.  jafigha 
leg,  perh.  akin  to  E.  go.~\  To  go  ;  walk.  Ohs.  or  Scot,  ifc 
Dial.  Eng. 

gang'board  (gXng'bord'  ;  201),;?.  1.  Naut.  A  raised  wall 
Along  a  ship's  waist  used  by  sentinels  and  for  passing  be¬ 
tween  the  quarter-deck  and  forecastle  in  old-time  deep- 
waisted  vessels.  Ohs. 

2.  A  gangplank. 

gange  (gSnj),  r.  t.  ;  ganged  (gSujd) ;  gang'ing  (gSn'jTng). 
[Of  uncertain  origin.]  1.  To  protect  (the  part  of  a  line 
next  a  fishhook,  or  the  hook  itself)  by  winding  it  with  wire. 
2.  To  attach  (a  fishhook)  to  a  line  or  snell,  as  by  knotting 
the  line  around  the  shank  of  the  hook, 
gang'er  (gSng'er),  n.  One  who  gangs,  or  goes.  Obs., 
Scot.,  or  Dial.  Eng. 

gang'er  (g&ng'er),  n.  Foreman  over  a  gang  of  workmen, 
gang'ing  (gSn'jTug),  n.  The  special  or  protected  part  of  a 
fishline  to  which  the  hook  is  ganged  or  fastened  ;  a  snell. 
gan'gll  ate  (g£i]'glT-at)  I  a.  Anat.  &  Zool.  Furnished  with 
gau'gli-at'ed  (-at/6d)  J  ganglia;  as,  gangliated  nerves, 
gan'gll  form  (-f6rm),  a.  [See  ganglion  ;  -form.]  Anat. 
Having  the  form  of  a  ganglion, 
gan'gling  (gSq'gltng),  g.  [Cf.  GANGREL.]  Of  a  spindling 
or  awkwardly  long  growth  ;  loosely  built ;  lanky.  Colloq. 
gan'gll  on  (gSq'glT-tfn),  pi.  L.  -glia  (-d),  E. -glions 
(-<5nz).  [L.  ganglion  a  sort  of  swelling  or  excrescence,  a 

tumor  under  the  skin,  Gr.  ydyyAioi/.]  1.  Anat.  <t*  Zool. 
A  mass  of  nerve  tissue  containing  nerve  cells  ;  a  nerve  cen¬ 
ter  ;  as  :  a  An  aggregation  of  such  cells  forming  an  enlarge¬ 
ment  upon  a  nerve  or  upon  two  or  more  nerves  at  their 
point  of  junction  or  separation,  b  A  mass  of  gray  matter 
within  the  brain  or  spinal  cord.  See  nervous  system. 

2.  Med.  A  small  hard  tumor,  .connected  either  witli  a  joint 
or  tendon  sheath,  and  commonly  formed  by  elevation  of 
the  sheath  by  effusion  of  a  viscid  fluid  into  it,  due  to 
chronic  irritation  or  inflammation.  It  is  commonly  situ¬ 
ated  about  the  wrist  or  ankle.  Called  also  weeping  sinew. 

3.  A  lymphatic  gland.  Obs. 

H  gan'gli-on  im'par  (Tm'par)  [L.  impar  unequal],  a  small 
ganglion  situated  in  front  of  the  coccyx  at  the  junction 
of  the  two  ganglionated  cords  of  the  sympathetic  nerve.  — 
II  g.  ln-fe'ri-us  (Tn-fe'rT-ws)  [L.  inferius  lower],  a  ganglion 
on  the  pneumogastric  nerve  just  after  it  leaves  the  jugular 
foramen.  —  g.  of  An'dersch  (an'dSrsh)  [after  Andersch , 
German  anatomist],  the  inferior  and  larger  of  the  two  gan¬ 
glia  situated  on  the  ninth  nerve  where  it  passes  through 
the  jugular  foramen.  —  g.  of  Ar'nold  [after  G.  Arnold , 
anatomist],  the  otic  ganglion.  —  g.  of  Scar'pa  (skar'pa)  [af¬ 
ter  Antonio  Scarpax  Italian  anatomist],  a  ganglion  of  the 
vestibular  or  posterior  branch  of  the  auditory  nerve  in  the 
internal  auditory  meatus  of  the  ear.  —  g.  of  the  cerebellum, 
the  corpus  dentatum  of  the  cerebellum.  —  ||  g.  spi  ra'le  (spi- 
ra'le)  [NL.  spirale  spiral],  a  ganglionic  mass  occupying 
the  spiral  canal  in  the  modiolus  of  the  cochlea.  It  consists 
of  the  ganglia  of  the  branches  of  the  cochlear  nerve  passing 
to  the  apical  part  of  the  cochlea.  —  II  g.  ve-itPbu-l&'re  (vSs- 
tlh'u-la're).  [NL.  restibulare  the  vestibular  (branch).]  = 
ganglion  of  Scarpa. 

ganglion  cell-  A  nerve  cell,  esp.  one  of  those  contained 
in  the  ganglia  and  in  certain  sense  organs, 
gan  gli-on'lc  (gSq'glT-bn'Tk),  a.  Anat.  Pertaining  to, 
containing,  or  consisting  of,  ganglia  or  ganglion  cells, 
gan  gll-O-plex'US  (-o-plSk's/ls),  n.  [See  ganglion;  plexus.] 
Anat.  A  diffuse  or  spreading  ganglion  in  a  meshwork  of 
fibers,  as  in  certain  plexuses  of  the  sympathetic  system, 
gang'mas  ter  (gSng'mas'ter),  n.  A  master  or  employer 
of  a  gang  of  workmen. 

gan  go'sa  (gan-go'sd),  n.  Med.  A  disease,  prevalent 
among  natives  in  Guam,  characterized  by  progressive  ul¬ 


ceration  of  the  nose  and  pharynx,  producing  eventually 
extensive  disfigurement  and  mutilation  of  the  face, 
gang'plank'  (gXng'plSijk'),  n.  A  long,  narrow,  portable 
platform  or  bridge,  used  in  entering  or  leaving  a  vessel,  as 
from  a  wharf  ;  —  called  also  gangboard. 
gan'grel  (gSq'grel),  n.  [Cf.  gang  to  go.]  Archaic ,  Scot., 
or  Dial.  Eng.  1.  A  vagrant  or  vagabond. 

2.  A  gangling,  or  lanky,  creature  ;  also,  a  toad, 
gan'grene  (gSq'gren),  n.  [L.  gangraena,  fr.  Gr.  ■',6-yy  : 

cf.  F.  gangrene.']  Med.  Mortification  of  a  part  of  the  body 
caused  by  interference  with  the  local  nutrition.  Gangrene 
appears  in  two  forms,  as  dry  gangrene,  or  mummification,  and 
as  moist  gangrene.  Dry  gangrene  occurs  in  superficial  parts 
of  the  body,  which  remain  dry  by  evaporation  of  the  fluids 
in  the  dead  tissues.  It  is  due  to  defect  in  the  arterial  sup¬ 
ply  while  the  outflow  of  the  venous  blood  is  unobstructed, 
and  is  usually  dependent  on  senile  changes  (senile  gangrene). 
Moist  gangrene  occurs  usually  in  deep-seated  tissues  where 
evaporation  cannot  take  place,  and  is  caused  by  interfer¬ 
ence  with  both  arterial  and  venous  circulation, 
gan'grene,  v.  t.  it-  i. ;  gan'grened  (-grend) ;  gan'gren'ing 
(-gren'Tng).  [Cf.  F.  gangr ener.]  To  produce  gangrene  in  ; 
to  be  affected  with  gangrene. 

gan  gre-nes'cent  (-gre-ngs'ent),  a.  Tending  to  gangrene, 
gan'gre-nous  (gSq'gie-rws),  a.  [Cf.  F.  gangreneux.]  Af¬ 
fected  by,  due  to,  or  of  the  nature  of,  gangrene, 
gangs'man  (gSngz'mftn),  n.  ;  pi.  -men  (-w2n).  A  laborer 
in  a  gang  ;  also,  a  ganger. 

gangue  (gfaig),  n.  [F.  gangue ,  fr.  G.  gang  a  metallic  vein, 
a  passage.  See  gang,  w.]  Mining.  The  stony  or  earthy 
substance  associated  with  metallic  ore. 
gang'way' (gSng'wa'),  7?.  [AS.  gangweg.  See  gang  ;  way.] 

1.  A  passage  or  way  into,  through,  or  out  of,  any  inclosed 
place,  esp.  a  temporary  way  of  planks. 

2.  Specif.  :  a  In  the  British  House  of  Commons,  a  narrow 
aisle  across  the  house. 

The  members  sitting  above  the  gangway  are  the  ministers  and 
ex-ministers  with  suen  private  members  ns  profess  more  or  less 
close  agreement  with  the  policy  of  the  official  leaders  of  their 
respective  parties.  0.rf.  E.  D. 

b  Naut.  (1)  =  gangboard,  1.  Obs.  or  Hist.  (2)  Either  of 
the  sides  of  the  upper  deck  between  the  deck  house  and  the 
rail  and  the  quarter-deck  and  forecastle.  (3)  The  opening 
through  the  bulwarks  of  a  vessel  by  which  persons  enter 
or  leave  it.  (4)  A  gangplank,  c  Mining.  A  main  level. 
See  mine,  Illust.  d  Logging.  The  incline  up  which  logs 
are  moved  from  the  water  into  a  sawmill, 
to  bring  to  the  gangway,  Nav.,  to  punish  (a  seaman)  by  flog¬ 
ging  him  at  the  gangway.  Ohs.  or  Hist. 
gan'ls-ter  (gXn'Ts-ter),  n.  1.  A  siliceous  clay  rock  in 
certain  English  coal  measures,  used  to  make  a  material 
for  lining  furnace  hearths,  for  macadamizing  roads,  etc. 

2.  A  mixture  of  crushed  or  ground  siliceous  stone  and  fire 
clay,  similarly  used. 

gan'Ja  (gSn'ja),  n.  [Hind,  gdnjhd .]  A  powerful  form  of 
hashish,  consisting  of  the  dried  tops  of  pistillate  hemp 
plants.  It  is  smoked  like  tobacco. 

gan'net  (g5n'6t ;  -Tt ;  151),  ??.  [AS.  ganot  a  sea  fowl,  a  fen 
duck;  akin  to  D.  gent  gander,  OHG.  ganazzo. 
See  gander  ;  cf.  goose.]  Zool.  Any  of  sev¬ 
eral  large  totipalmate  sea  birds  constituting 
the  genus  Sula.  The  common  gannet  of 
the  North  Atlantic  (S.  bassana)  is,  when 
adult,  white  with  a  yellowish  tinge 
on  the  head  and  with  black 
primaries.  It  measures 
about  six  feet  in  extent  of 
wings,  and  is  a  strong  and 
expert  flyer, 
catching  fish  b  y 
plunging  for 
them.  It  breeds 
in  colonies  on 
"V/  cliffs  and  rocks, 

r.  n  'w  c  »  ,  .  esp.  on  the  Bass 

Common  Gannet  ( Sula  bassana).  Rock  in  the  Firth 

of  Forth j  and  in  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  but  is  rapidly 
diminishing  in  numbers.  Allied  species  occur  in  the 
Southern  Hemisphere.  The  so-called  booby  gannet*  are 
smaller  darker-colored  species  of  warm  parts  of  the  world. 
See  booby,‘2.  In  Florida  the  w  ood  ibis  is  often  called  gannet. 
gan'old  (gXn'oid),  a.  [Gr.  yduos  brightness  -f-  -oid.]  Zool. 
Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Ganoidei.  —  n.  One  of  the  Ganoidei. 
ganoid  scale,  Zool.,  a  kind  of  scale  found  in  many  of  the 
ganoid  fishes,  composed  of  an 
inner  layer  of  bone  and  an 
outer  layer  of  shining  enamel. 

They  are  frequently  rhomboi- 
dal  in  outline  and,  instead  of 
broadly  overlapping,  articu¬ 
late  edge  to  edge  by  a  peglike 
process  of  one  scale  fitting 
into  a  recess  or  socket  in  the 
adjacent  one. 

Ga  nol'de-i  (gd-noi'de-i),  n.  pi. 

[NL.  See  ganoid.]  Zool.  A  subclass  of  fishes  containing 
numerous  extinct  and  a  few  living  forms  ;  —  so  named  from 
the  hard  enameled  scales  (often  rliomboidal  in  outline) 
characteristic  of  many  of  its  members.  The  living  mem¬ 
bers  are  the  sturgeons  and  paddlefishes ;  the  bichir  and 
its  allies  ( Po/ypterus,  Eipetoichthys) ;  the  gar  pikes  (Lepi- 


Ganoid  Scales  of  Alligator 
Garfish. 


sosteus) ;  and  the  bow  fin.  In  the  Paleozoic  and  earlier  pari 
of  the  Mesozoic  they  were  abundant  and  represented  by  a 
great  variety  of  forms.  The  existing  kinds,  at  least,  have 
a  conus  arteriosus,  a  spiral  valve  in  the  intestine,  and  an 
optic  chiasma.  As  now  restricted,  the  group  contains  the 
orders  Crossopterygii,  Chondrostei,  and  Holostei,  but 
as  originally  constituted  by  Agassiz  it  (then  ranking  as 
an  order)  was  much  more  inclusive,  containing  the  silu- 
roids,  lophobranchs,  and  some  other  teleosts.  Many  mod¬ 
ern  zoologists  no  longer  recognize  it,  making  its  several  or¬ 
ders  constitute  with  the  Teleostei  the  subclass  Teleostomi. 
ga  no'sls  (gu-no'sts),  n.  [NL  ,  fr.  Gr.  yacaxri?  brighten¬ 
ing.]  Sculpture.  A  process  of  toning  down  the  glare  of  mar¬ 
ble,  esp.  on  nude  parts,  as  practiced  in  classical  antiquity. 
Gano-wan'i-an  (g5n'o-w5n'T-an),  a.  [Of  North  American 
Indian  origin.]  Designating,  or  pertaining  to,  a  modifica¬ 
tion  of  the  classificatory  system  of  reckoning  kinship  in 
which  the  recognized  degree  of  kinship  depends  upon  the 
sex  of  the  kindred  parent.  Thus,  a  man’s  brother’s  chil¬ 
dren  are  nearer  than  his  sister’s  ;  a  woman’s  sister’s  chil¬ 
dren  nearer  than  her  brother’s.  The  system  is  prevalent 
among  American  Indians.  Cf.  classificatory  system. 
gan-ta' (gan-ta')  In.  Also  ganton.  A  varying  measure  of 
gan-tang'  (-tang')  j  capacity  of  the  Philippines,  Borneo, 
the  Straits  Settlements,  etc.  See  measure. 
gant'let  (g&nt'ISt;  gant'ISt),  n.  A  gauntlet,  or  glove, 
gant'let  (g&nt'ISt ;  gaut'ISt),  n.  [ Gantlet  is  corrupted  fr. 
gantlope;  gantlope  is  for  gatelope ,  Sw.  gatlopp ,  orig.,  a 
running  down  a  lane ;  gala  street,  lane  -{-  lopp  course,  ca¬ 
reer,  akin  to  lopa  to  run.  See  gate  a  way  ;  leap.]  1.  A 
military  punishment  formerly  in  use,  wherein  the  offender 
was  made  to  run  stripped  to  the  waist  between  two  files  of 
men  facing  one  another,  who  struck  him  with  switches, 
clubs,  cords,  etc.,  as  lie  passed;  also,  a  similar  ordeal,  as 
among  American  Indians,  who  used  any  available  weapon, 
as  clubs,  or  knives.  Often  fig. 

They  descended  the  Mississippi  running  the  gantlet  between 
hostile  tribes.  F.  Parhnan. 

2.  A  stretch  of  railroad  track,  as  over  a  bridge  or  iu  a 
narrow  pass,  where 
(to  obviate  switch- 
ing)  two  lines  of 
track  overlap  so 
that  one  rail  of  each 
track  is  within  the 
rails  of  the  other, 
g  a  n*  t '  1  e  t,  v.  t. ; 
gant'let-ed  ;  gant'let-ino.  To  run  together  (railroad 
tracks)  so  as  to  make  a  gantlet. 

gan'try  (gXn'trl)  (  n.  ;  pi.  -tries  (-trTz).  [Prob.  fr.  OF. 
gaun'try  (gSn'trT)  j  gander,  dial,  form  of  F.  chan  tier,  LL. 
cantarium ,  fr.  L.  canterius  trellis,  sort  of  frame.]  1.  A 
frame  for  supporting  barrels  in  a  cellar  or  elsewhere. 

2.  Engin.  A  frame  structure,  raised  on  side  supports  so  as 
to  span  over  something,  and  usually  of  large  dimensions, 
as  :  a  A  bridge  or  platform  carrying  a  traveling  crane  or 
winch  and  supported  by  a  pair  of  towers  or  by  trestles  or 
side  frames  running  on  parallel  tracks,  b  A  structure 
supporting  a  number  of  railroad  signals  for  several  tracks. 


Gantry,  2  b. 

Gan'y  mode  (gSn'T-med),  n.  [L.  Ganymedes ,  Gr.  rapv- 
/^6rj?.]  1.  Class. Myth.  A  beautiful  shepherd  boy  of  Phrygia, 
who  was  carried  up  to  Olympus  by  Zeus  in  the  form  of  an 
eagle,  to  be  the  cupbearer  of  the  gods.  Cf.  Hebe. 

2.  A  youth  who  serves  liquors  ;  a  cupbearer  ;  a  potboy. 

3.  A  catamite.  Obs. 

4.  Astron.  The  third  satellite  of  Jupiter,  discovered  by 
Galileo  in  1G10.  It  is  the  largest  known  satellite  in  the 
solar  system,  being  nearly  the  size  of  Mars. 

Ganz  system  (gans).  A  haulage  system  for  canal  boats, 
in  which  an  electric  locomotive  running  on  a  monorail  has 
its  adhesion  materially  increased  by  the  pull  of  the  tow 
rope  on  a  series  of  inclined  gripping  wheels, 
gaol  (jal),  n.  [See  jail.]  A  place  of  confinement.  =  jail. 
—  gaol'er.  gaol  bird,  gaol  delivery,  etc. 

In  the  United  States  the  forms  gaol,  gaoler,  etc.,  are 


gang.  Var.  of  gangue. 
gan'ga  (gaij'ga),  n 
sand  gr< 

)  of  8 


)'£«),  n.  [Sp.l 
ouee  (  Pteroclurus  ale , 


A 
ha- 

ta )  of  southern  Europe  ;  —  also 
applied  to  other  species, 
gan 'gan'.  Var.  of  oanooano. 
gang  cask.  Naut.  A  small 
water  cask.  [gang  week. I 
gang  days.  Rogation  days.  See| 
gangedger.  Mach.  Gang  saw  for 
trimming  the  edges  of  boards,  or 
for  cutting  boards  to  width, 
gang'er  (gttng'fr),  n.  Naut.  A 
short  length  of  chain  cable, 
gan'ger  (gai)''g?r),  v.  i.  To  gan¬ 
grene.  (%s. 

Gan-get'ic  (gfln-iCt'Yk).  a.  [L. 
Gangeticus.']  Of  or  pertaining 
to  the  GnmreB. 

gang  flower.  The  English  milk¬ 
wort  I'olt/gala  vulgaris.  It  blos¬ 
soms  in  gang  week.  Obs. 

fang'gang  (gfing'gftng'),  *?• 
Native  name.]  A  cockatoo 
Callocei>halon  galea  turn)  of 
Australia  and  Tasmania.  It  is 
gray  with  scarlet  head  and  crest. 
Gan'glc  (gttn'jTk),^!.  Gangetic. 
Obs. 

gang'ing  (g&ng'Yng),  n.  Em¬ 


ployment  or  formation  of  gangs 
of  laborers.  Rare. 
gan'gle,  v.  i.  To  jangle.  Obs. 
gan'gli-a  (gfli)'glT-d),  n.,  pi.  of 
GANGLION. 

gan'gli-ac(-ftk ),  gan'gll-al  (-'71), 
gan'gli-ar  (-dr),  a.  Anat.  Re¬ 
lating  to  a  ganglion;  ganglionic, 
gan  gli-i'tis  (-T'tTs),  n.  Med. 
Ganglionitis. 

g  a  n  'g  1  i-o-b  1  a  *  t'  (g&i)  'glY-o- 
blftst'),  n.  [See  oangli  o  n  ; 
-blast.]  Enibryol.  A  cell  which 
develops  into  a  gangliocyte. 
gan'gli-o-cyte/  <-sTt'),  n.  [See 
GANGLION  ;  -cyte.]  Anat.  A 
nerve  cell  of  a  ganglion  outside 
the  central  nervous  system, 
gan'gli-o-form',  a.  Gangliform. 
gan'gli-oid  (g&i)'glT-oid),  a. 
Anat.  Resembling  a  ganglion, 
gan  gli-o'ma  (-5'md),  n. :  L.  !>/■ 
-omata  (-5'md-td).  [NL.  See 
ganglion  ;  -oma.]  Med.  Any 
tumor  of  a  ganglion, 
gan'gli-on  a-ry  (eftij'glT-dn-It- 
rt),  a.  Anat.  Ganglionic.  Rare. 
gan'gll-on-at'ed  (-at'Sd),  a. 
Anat.  Gnngliate. 
gan  gli-o-neu'ral  (-o-nfl'rdl),  a. 


Zool.  Having  a  nervous  system 

composed  of  ganglia  connected 
by  nervous  commissures,  as 
niost  invertebrates, 
gan'gli-o-nen'ron  C-nQ'rdn),  n. 
[NL.1  Anat.  A  neuron  of  a 
ganglion. 

gan  gll-on-l'tiB  (-dn-T'tYs),  n. 
[NL.]  Inflammation  of  a  gan¬ 
glion. 

gan'g'i-on-less,  a.  See  -less. 
gan'gli-ouB  (gftij'jglY-i/s),  a. 
Gangliform  ;  ganglionic.  Rare. 
gan'gly (gftp'glY),  a.  Gangling; 
lanky.  Volina,  or  Dial. 
gan'gre-nate  (gttij'grC-nat),  r.  t. 
3r  i.  To  gangrene.  Obs.  —  gan'- 
gre-na'tlon  (-nS'shwn),  n.  Ohs. 
gang  rider.  Coal  Mining.  A 
person  riding  on  a  car  to  signal 
or  to  attach  the  haulage  clip, 
gan'gril.  Obs.  or  dial.  Eng.  var. 

Of  GANGREL. 

gang 'tide'.  //.  Gang  week, 
gang  tooth.  [Cf.  gagtootii.] 
A  projecting  tooth.  Obs. 

Gan  gue'la  (gap-ga'ld),  Gan 
guel'la  (-gel'ii),  >/.  A  Bantu  of 
a  group  of  tribes  of  the  interior 
of  Portuguese  West  Africa,  re¬ 


markable  for  their  ceremonious¬ 
ness  and  the  high  station  ac¬ 
corded  their  women, 
gangway  ladder.  A  ladder 
rigged  on  the  side  of  a  vessel 
from  the  gangway  to  the  water, 
gang' way-man.  n.  Naut.  A 
sailor  stationed  at  the  gangway, 
gang  week.  Rogation  week, 
when  formerly  processions  were 
made  to  survey  the  bounds  of 
parishes. 

gan'il(gftn'Yl),  n.  [F.l  A  kind 
of  brittle  limestone,  [er.  Obs.  I 
gan'ne-ker,  n.  Alehouse  keep-! 
gan'nen  (gftn'in),  n.  Mining. 
An  inclined  gangway.  Eng. 
gan'ner  (gan'fr).  ‘Dial.  Eng. 
var.  of  gan  DBR. 
gan'nis-ter.  Var.  of  ga  sister. 
Ga'no  i gii'no),  w.  [It.,  fr.  OF.] 
=  Ganelon. 

Gano-ceph'a-la  (gfin'd-fiPf'd- 
ld),  w.  pi.  [NL.  ;  Gr.  yavo* 
brightness  +  K€</>aArj  head.] 
Pahon.  A  group  of  labyrin- 
thodonts.  having  the  head  de¬ 
fended  by  bony  plates.  It  in¬ 
cludes.  Irchegostiurus  and  allies. 
—  gan  o  ceph'a  lan  (-ldn),  a.  !f 


n.  —  gan  o-ceph'a-louB  (-Ids),  a. 

Gan  o^lon'ta  (-dbn'td),  n.  pi. 
[NL.;  Gr.  vavos  brightness  + 
-of/ojita.  1  Paleon.  A  group  of 
extinct  Eocene  mammals  be¬ 
lieved  to  be  ancestral  forms  of 
the  Edentata.  —  gan'o-dont 
(gftn'0-d5nt),  a.  &r  n. 

Gan'o-dus  (gftn'n-dds), n.  [NL.; 
Gr.  yavos  brightness  -f  o5ov?, 
oSovtos,  tooth.]  Pah  on. A  genus 
of  Jurassic  chima?roid  fishes, 
ga-noi'dal  (gd-noi'ddl),  a. 
Zool.  Ganoid.  [=  Ganoidei. | 
Ga-noi'de-a(-de-d),  n.  pi.  [NL.jl 
ga-noi'de-an  (-du).ga  nol'di-an, 
a.  if  n.  Zool.  Ganoid, 
gan'o-in  (gftn'o-Yn),  -ine  (-Yn), 
n.  [Gr.  ya.vos  brightness.]  Zool. 
The  enamel  of  a  ganoid  scale. 
ga-nom'a-llte(gd-nOni'd-lTt),  n. 
[Gr.  yavioua.  brightness  -I-  -life.] 
Min.  A  colorless  to  gray  silicate 
of  lead,  calcium,  and  manga¬ 
nese,  in  tetragonal  crystals  or 
massive.  H.,  3.  Sp.  gr.,  5.74. 
gan  o-phyl'lite  (gSn'fl-fYl'It), 
n.  [Gr.  yavo<;  +  pht/ll-.]  Min.  A 
brown  hydrous  silicate  of  man¬ 


ganese  and  aluminium,  in  pri»- 

mutie  crystals,  or  foliated.  H., 
4-4.5.  Sp.  gr.,  2.84.  [za. 

gan'sa  (gftn'zd).  Var.  of  gan-| 

fansel,  n.  [OF.  ganse  aillie.]  A 
ind  of  garlic  sauce.  Obs. 
gant.  4*  GANNET,  GAUNT. 

gant  (gdnt ;  gant),  v.  i.  Sf  n.  [Cf. 
AS.  ydnian ,  v.]  Yawn  ;  gape. 
Scot.  [06*.  | 

gan'te-lope.  n.  The  gantlet. | 
gant'line',  n.  =  oirtline. 
gant'lope'  (g&nt'lfip'),  n.  The 
gantlet.  Obs.  or  It. 
gan-ton',  n.  =  ganta. 
gan'tree.  Var.  of  gantry. 
gan'tress.  A  pi.  form  of  gan¬ 
try,  used  as  a  sing, 
gan'yie.  w.  An  arrow  or  bolt. 
Obs.  Scot. 

Gan'y-me'deB  (gftn/Y-me/'d3r), 
??.  =  Ganymede,  1. 
gan'za  (g&n'zd),  n.  [Prob.  fr. 
ganza,  a  mistake  for  L.  ganta 
goose,  of  G.  origin  ;  cf.  Sp.  gan- 
sa ,  ganso,  goose.]  One  of  the 
birds  which  (in  a  romance  by 
Bp.  F.  Godwin)  bore  Domingo 
Gansalesto  the  moon.  Obs.  or  R. 
Ga'on(gS'5n  ;  Heb.  ga'On),  n.  ; 


food,  foot ;  out,  oil ;  chair  ;  go  ;  sing,  iqk  ;  then,  thin;  nature,  verdure  (250) ;  K  =r  ch  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144) ;  boN  ;  yet ;  zh  =  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Guide. 
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obsolete,  except  for  occasional  legal  use.  In  Great  Britain 
they  are  still  current,  esp.  in  official  use  ;  though  the  forms 
jail,  jailer ,  etc.,  are  given  the  preference  in  the  Oxford 
English  Dictionary. 

gap  (g£p),  n.  [ME.  gap ;  cf.  Icel.  gap  an  empty  space, 
Sw.  gap  mouth,  breach,  abyss,  Dan.  gab  mouth,  opening. 
See  gape.]  1.  An  opening  in  anything  made  by  breaking 
or  parting ;  a  vacant  space  in  anything  properly  or  natural¬ 
ly  continuous  ;  an  opening  which  implies  a  breach  or  de¬ 
fect  ;  as,  a  gap  in  a  fence. 

2.  A  mountain  pass,  cleft,  or  ravine. 

3.  Any  breach  of  continuity  ;  an  interval ;  a  hiatus. 

It  would  make  a  great  gap  in  your  own  honor.  Shak. 

4.  Mach.  The  notch  in  the  bed  of  a  gap  lathe,  or  between 
the  tool  and  the  supporting  post  in  a  punching  machine,  etc. 

gap,  v.  t. ;  gapped  (g5pt) ;  gap'ping.  1.  To  notch.  Rare. 

2.  To  make  an  opening  in  ;  to  breach. 

Their  masses  are  gapp'd  with  our  grape.  Tennyson. 
gape  (gap;  gap;  colloq.  g5p  ;  277),  v.  i.  ;  gaped  (gapt  or 
gapt) ;  gap'ing  (gap'Tng  ;  gap'-).  [ME.  gapen ,  of  Scand. 
origin  ;  cf.  Icel.  &  Sw.  gapa ,  Dan.  gabe ;  akin  toD.  gapen , 
G.  gajfen ,  and  peril,  to  Skr.  jabh  to  snap  at,  open  the 
mouth.  Cf.  gap.  In  the  pronunciation  gap  or  gap  the 
word  has  prob.  been  influenced  by  or  is  the  same  as  E. 
dial,  gaup ,  gaap  (see  gaup,  galp).]  1.  To  open  the  mouth 
wide,  as  indicating  :  (1)  A  desire  for  food  ;  as,  young  birds 
gape.  (2)  Sleepiness  or  indifference  ;  to  yawn. 

She  stretches,  gapes,  unglues  her  eyes, 

And  asks  if  it  be  time  to  rise.  _  Swift. 

(3)  Self-forgetfulness  in  surprise,  astonishment,  etc. 

With  gaping  wonderment  had  stared  aghast.  Byron. 

(4)  A  desire  to  injure,  devour,  or  overcome. 

They  have  gaped  upon  me  with  their  mouth.  Job  xvi.  10. 
2-  To  open  or  part  widely ;  to  exhibit  a  gap  or  hiatus. 

May  that  ground  y ape  and  swallow  me  alive  !  Shak. 

3.  To  gasp  ;  pant.  Obs. 

4.  To  cry  out ;  to  shout.  Obs. 

Syn.  —  Stare ;  yawn.  See  gaze. 

to  gape  for  or  after,  to  long,  wait  eagerly,  or  cry  aloud  for. 

The  hungry  grave. tor  her  due  tribute  gapes.  Denham. 
gape,  v.  1.  To  open  wide  (the  mouth), 
gape,  n.  1.  Act  of  gaping;  specif.:  a  A  yawn,  b  An 
open-mouthed  stare  ;  hence,  a  state  of  wonder. 

2.  Zool.  a  The  width  of  the  mouth  (of  birds,  fishes,  etc.) 
when  opened,  b  The  line  along  which  the  mandibles  of  a 
bird’s  bill  close  together.  Cf.  rictus,  c  A  gap  between 
the  edges  of  the  valves  of  a  bivalve  shell,  where  thtfy  do 
not  meet  when  the  shell  is  closed. 

3.  An  open  space  ;  a  gap  ;  a  rent. 

the  gapes,  a  A  fit  of  yawning,  b  A  disease  of  young  poul¬ 
try  and  other  birds,  attended  with  much  gaping.  It  is 
caused  by  the  gapeworm,  which  obstructs  the  breathing 
and  frequently  leads  to  death.  See  gapeworm. 
gap'er  (gap'er  ;  gap'er),  n.  1.  One  that  gapes. 

2.  a  The  cabrilla  (Serranus  cabi'illa).  b  Any  of  several 
species  of  clam6  the  valves  of  whose  shell  gape  at  one  or 
both  ends,  as  Schizothserus  nultalli ,  an  edible  species  of 
the  Pacific  coast,  c  An  East  Indian  broadbill  of  the  genus 
Cy  mborhynch  us . 

gape'seed/  (gap'sed' ;  gap'-),  n.  Anything  that  causes  gap¬ 
ing  looks ;  also,  a  person  who  looks  or  stares  gapingly. 
Hence,  to  buy,  or  sow,  gapeseed,  to  stare  idly  or  in  idle  won¬ 
derment,  instead  of  attending  to  business. 
gape'WOrm/  (gap'wfirm' ;  gap7-),  n.  A  parasitic  nematode 
worm  [Syngamus  trachealis)  infesting  the  trachea  and 
bronchi  of  birds  and  causing  the  disease  known  as  gapes  ; 
—  called  also  forked  worm.  The  male  is  smaller  than  the 
female,  and  permanently  attached  to  the  body  of  the  latter 
near  one  end. 

gap'lng-stock'  (gap'Tng-stSk' ;  gap'-),  n.  An  object  of 
open-mouthed  wonder  or  curiosity. 

A  gapingstock  and  a  scorn  to  the  young  volunteers.  Godwin. 
gap  lathe.  Mach.  A  lathe  with  a  deep  notch  in  the  bed  to 
admit  of  turning  a  short  object  of  large  diameter, 
gap'py  (gSp't),  a.  Having  gaps  ;  broken  ;  unconnected, 
gap'y  (gap'd  ;  gap'!),  a.  Affected  with  the  gapes, 
gar  (gar),  v.  1.  [Of  Scand.  origin  ;  cf.  Icel.  gera ,  gdra , 
gerva ,  gorva,  to  make,  do,  akin  to  AS.  gienvan,  gearwian , 
to  make  ready,  gearo  ready.  See  yare  ;  cf.  gear,  n.J  To 
cause  ;  make  ;  have  done  ;  force.  Obs.,  Scot.,  or  Dial.  Eng. 
ga'rage' (g&'razh' ;  gSr'aj :  see  note  below),  n.  [F.]  A  place 
for  housing  automobiles. 

Garage  is  recent  in  English,  and  ha*  as  yet  acquired 
no  settled  pronunciation ;  cf .  massage,  which  has  been 
longer  in  use  as  a  borrowed  word. 

ga  rage'  (g^razh'  ;  gSr'aj),  v.  t.  ;  -raged'  (-razhd' ;  -ajd)  ; 
-rag'ing  (-razli'Tng  ;  -a-jTng).  To  keep  in  a  garage.  Colloq. 
gar'an-clne  (g5r'au-sTn  ;  -sen;  184),  n.  Also  gar'an-cin 
[F.  garance  madder,  LL.  garantial]  A  dyestuff  prepared 


by  treating  ground  madder  with  strong  sulphuric  acid.  It 
consists  essentially  of  alizarin. 

gar'a-vance  (g5r'«-v5ns),  n.  [Sp.  garbanzo,  fr.  Basque 
garbantzua  ;  grau  grain  -f-  antzua  dry.]  The  chick-pea. 
garb  ( garb),  n.  [OF.  garbe,  jarbe ,  F.  gerbe .  fr.  OHG.  garba, 
G.  garbe ;  cf.  Skr.  gi'bh  to  seize.  Cf.  gerbe.]  1.  A  sheaf 
of  grain  (wheat,  unless  otherwise  specified).  Obs.  or  Her. 
2.  A  bundle.  “  The  bundle  or  garb  of  steel  contained  30 
pieces.”  R-  H-  I-  Pal  grave. 

garb,  7i.  [OF.  garbe  looks,  countenance,  grace,  ornament, 
F.  galbe  graceful  outline,  contour,  fr.  It.  garbo  grace,  of  G. 
origin  ;  cf.  OHG.  garawi,  garwi ,  ornament,  dress  ;  akin  to 
E .gear.  See  gar,  v.; gear,  ?i.]  1  Grace,  as  of  form.  Obs. 

2.  Personal  bearing  ;  carriage.  Obs. 

3.  Custom;  method;  fashion.  Obs. 

He  could  not  speak  English  in  the  native  garb.  Shak. 

4.  Fashion  or  style  of  dress,  e6p.  that  distinctive  of  rank  or 
standing  ;  clothing  ;  dress  ;  as,  the  garb  of  a  clergyman  ; 
the  garb  of  a  gentleman  of  the  16th  century. 

garb,  v.  t. ;  garbed  (garbd) ;  garb'ing.  To  clothe;  array. 
These  black  dog-Dons 

Garb  themselves  bravely.  Tennyson. 

gar'bage  (gar'baj),  n.  [Of  uncertain  origin  ;  cf.  OF.  gar¬ 
bage  tax  on  sheaves,  E.  garb  sheaf.]  Offal,  as  the  entrails 
of  an  animal  or  fish ;  refuse  animal  or  vegetable  matter 
from  a  kitchen,  market,  or  store ;  often,  loosely,  waste 
material  from  a  house,  market,  or  store,  consisting  of  offal 
mixed  with  other  refuse,  as  ashes,  paper,  tin  cans,  etc. ; 
hence,  anything  worthless  or  filthy  ;  refuse, 
gar'bage.  v.  t.  To  strip  of  garbage  ;  to  disembowel ;  to 
clean.  Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 

gar'blo  (gar'b’l),  v.  gar'bled  (-b’ld) ;  GAR'BLiNG(-bltng). 
[OF.  grabeler  to  pick  out,  sort,  for  garbeler  to  examine  pre¬ 
cisely,  garble  spices  ;  cf.  LL.  garbellare  to  sift,  Sp.  garbillar 
to  sift,  garbillo  a  coarse  sieve,  It.  garbellare  to  sift,  garbello 
sieve  ;  fr.  Ar.  gharbal ,  gharbil,  sieve,  itself  prob.  fr.  L. 
cribellum ,  dim.  of  cribrum  sieve,  akin  to  cemere  to  sepa¬ 
rate,  sift  (cf.  E.  discern).]  1.  To  select  the  best  or  the  best 
parts  of  ;  to  sort  or  pick  out ;  as,  to  garble  coins.  Nou>  Rare. 

2.  To  sift  or  bolt  ;  to  remove  dross  or  dirt  from  ;  as,  to 
garble  spices.  Obs.  or  Cant. 

3.  To  pick  out  such  parts  of  as  may  serve  a  purpose,  usually 
unfair  ;  to  mutilate  misleadingly  ;  to  pervert ;  as,  to  garble 
a  quotation  ;  to  garble  an  account. 

to  garble  the  coinage,  to  sort  out  coins,  as  by  money  dealers, 
for  the  purpose  of  exporting  or  melting  the  perfect  ones 
and  retaining  for  circulation  those  of  light  weight, 
garble,  n.  1.  Refuse,  esp.  of  spices  ;  rubbish  ;  also,  goods 
containing  refuse.  Obs.  or  Cant. 

2.  A  mixture  of  metals  ;  an  alloy. 

3.  Act  of  garbling,  as  a  work  of  literature, 
gar'bllng  (giir'blTiig),  n.  1.  A  sifting  or  selecting. 

2.  Misrepresentation,  as  of  a  play,  by  omission  of  parts. 

3.  pi.  a  Impurities  separated  from  spices,  drugs,  etc.  b 
Remainders,  after  the  best  of  the  goods  have  been  taken. 

gar'board  (gar'bord  ;  201),  n.  Shipbuilding.  One  of  the 
outside  planks  or  plates  next  the  keel  on  either  outside, 
which  together  form  a  garboard  strake 
gar'boil  (gar'boil),  n.  [OF.  garbouil ;  cf.  Sp.  garbullo,  It. 
garbuglio ;  of  uncertain  origin;  the  last  part  is  perh.  fr. 
L.  bullire  to  boil,  E.  boil.~\  Tumult  ;  disturbance  ;  disor¬ 
der  ;  a  brawl.  Archaic,  Scot.,  or  Dial.  Eng. 
gar'bure'  (gar'biir'),  n.  [F.]  A  soup  of  bacon  and  cab¬ 
bage  or  other  vegetables,  sometimes  with  cheese  added. 
Gar-cln'i-a  (gar-sin'T-d),  n.  [NL.,  after  Laurent  Garcin, 
French  botanist.]  Bot.  A  large  and  important  genus  of 
tropical  Asiatic  clusiaceous  trees,  having  thick  coriaceous 
leaves  and  baccate  fruit  with  arillate  seeds.  Gamboge  is 
obtained  from  various  species  ;  some  have  valuable  wrood. 
The  thick-rinded  fleshy  fruit  is  often  edible,  that  of  G. 
mangostana  being  the  mangosteen.  Also  (7.  c.],  a  tree  of 
this  genus.  See  gamboge,  mangosteen,  cocum. 

||  gar'Qon'  (gar'sbN'),  n.;  pi.  -cons  ( F .  -s6n').  [F.]  A  boy; 
fellow  ;  esp.,  a  serving  boy  or  man  ;  a  waiter, 
gar'dant  (gar'ddnt),  a.  [OF.,  looking.  See 
guardant.]  Her.  Turning  the  head  (only) 
toward  the  spectator  ;  —  said  of  a  beast. 

||  garde'bras'  (gard'bra'),  n.  [F.,  fr.  garder 
to  guard  -f-  bras  arm.]  A  piece  of  armor 
for  the  protection  of  the  arm ;  also,  loose¬ 
ly,  the  complete  articulated  sleeve  of  steel. 

II  garde  mo  bile',  or  garde'  nationale' 
mo'bile' (gird' na'syo'nal'mo'bel').  [F.j  Fr.  Hist.  A  body 
of  militia  formed  of  a  part  of  the  garde  nationale  or,  later, 
supplementary  to  it,  employed  for  defense  and  mainte¬ 
nance  of  order. 


Lions  Gardant. 


gar'den  (gar'd’n),  n.  [ME.  gardin ,  OF.  gardin,  jardin,  F. 
jardin ,  of  G.  origin;  cf.  OHG.  garto,  G.  gotten  ;  akin  to 
AS.  geard.  See  yard  an  inclosure.]  1.  A  piece  of  ground 
appropriated  to  the  cultivation  of  herbs,  fruits,  flowers, 
or  vegetables  ;  commonly,  such  a  piece  adjoining  a  dwell¬ 
ing,  and  inclosed.  Cf.  yard. 

2.  Hence,  a  rich,  well-cultivated  spot  or  tract  of  country. 

I  am  arrived  from  fruitful  Lombardy, 

The  pleasant  garden  of  great  Italy.  Shak. 

Garden  of  Eden.  See  Eden.  —  G.  ot  England,  the  county  of 
Kent,  or  Worcestershire,  or  any  of  various  other  fertile 
counties.  —  G.  of  Europe,  Italy.  —  G.  of  France  fa  translation 
of  F.  Jardin  de  la  France J,  Touraine,  now  mostly  the  de¬ 
partment  of  Indre-et-Loire.  —  G.  of  Italy,  Sicily,  Campania, 
or  Lombardy.  —  G.  of  the  Gods,  a  region  of  about  500  acres 
near  Colorado  Springs,  Colorado,  noted  for  the  numerous 
strange,  often  grotesqpe,  rock  formations  of  red  and  white 
sandstone.  —  Gardena  of  Adonis.  See  Adonis.  —  the  Garden. 
See  philosophy  of  the  Garden  ;  cf .  Epicureanism. 
gar'den  (gar'd’n),  v.  -dened  (-d’nd);  -den-ing.  To  lay 
out,  cultivate,  or  labor  in,  a  garden;  to  practice  horticulture, 
gar'den,  v.  t.  To  cultivate  as  a  garden  ;  —  usually  in  p.  p. 
I!  garde  na  tio  nale'  (gard'  na'syo'nal').  [F.l  Fr.  Hist. 
A  citizen  soldiery  or  national  militia,  existing  from  1789  to 
the  close  of  the  war  of  1870-71,  the  members  of  which  were 
drawn  from  all  able-bodied  citizens  between  certain  ages, 
gar'dened  (gar'd’nd),  a.  Having  a  garden  or  gardens; 

formed  into,  or  made  like,  a  garden, 
garden  engine  Any  small  portable  force  pump  used  for 
watering  or  spraying  gardens,  lawns,  etc. 
gar'den-er  (gar'd’n-er),  n.  [OF.  gardinier,  F .  jardinier.] 
One  who  makes  and  tends  a  garden, 
gardener  bird  A  small  plainly  colored  bower  bird  (Am¬ 
id  yarn  is  inornata)  native  of  New'  Guinea.  It  is  remarkable 
for  building  a  large  hutlike  bower,  in  front  of  which  it 
makes  a  garden  of  moss  ornamented  with  flowers  and  ber¬ 
ries,  which  are  removed  and  renewed  when  withered, 
garden  glass  a  A  bell  glass  for  covering  plants,  b  A 
globe  of  dark-colored  glass,  mounted  on  a  pedestal,  to  re¬ 
flect  surrounding  objects ;  —  much  used  as  an  ornament  in 
gardens,  esp.  in  Germany. 

Gar  de'nl  a  (gar-de'ni-a),  n.  [NL.,  after  Alexander  Gar¬ 
den  (1730-91),  American  botanist.]  Bot.  A  large  genus  of 
rubiaceous  trees  and  shrubs  of  the  Old  World  tropics,  hav¬ 
ing  showy  fragrant  white  or  yellow  flowers  with  a  funnel- 
shaped  corolla,  5-9  stamens,  and  a  berrylike  fruit.  G.jlori- 
da  is  the  Cape  jasmine.  The  fruits  of  some  species  yield  a 
yellow  dye.  Also  \l.  c.],  a  plant  or  flower  of  this  genus, 
gar'den  lug,  n.  The  art  or  occupation  of  laying  out  and 
cultivating  gardens. 

garden  net.  A  net  for  covering  fruit  trees,  vines,  etc.,  to 
protect  them  from  birds. 

garden  orach  or  orache-  A  chenopodiaceous  plant  (Atri- 
p/er  fwrtensis ),  like  spinach,  often  used  as  a  pot  herb, 
garden  party.  A  social  party  held  in  a  garden, 
garden  pepper.  Cayenne  pepper.  See  pepper.  Capsicum. 
garden  pink,  a  Any  cultivated  species  of  Dianthus  or 
pink,  b  The  pheasaut’s-eye. 

garden  snail-  Any  of  several  snails,  esp.  Helix  aspersa 
and  H.  hor  tennis ,  often  destructive  in  gardens  in  Europe, 
garden  sorrel-  A  European  sorrel  (Rumex  acetosa)  often 
cultivated  for  salad. 

garden  spider.  A  spider  ( Epeira  diadeina)  common  in 
gardens  in  Europe.  It  spins  a  geometrical  web  and  has  a 
cross-shaped  yellow  mark  on  the  back, 
garden  truck  Vegetables  raised  for  market.  U.  S. 
garden  warbler. 

A  common  Euro¬ 
pean  warbler 
( Sylvia  h  or  ten- 
sis),  noted  for  its 
melodious  song, 
garden  web- 
worm.  A  widely  distributed 
webworm  ( Loxostege  similia- 
lis)  injurious  to  many  vegeta¬ 
bles  in  the  southern  Missis- 

sippi  region  of  the  United  Garden  Warbler. 

States;— also  applied  to  the 
cabbage  webworm  and  allied  species, 
garden  white.  Any  of  the  white  butterflies  constituting 
the  genus  Fieris,  as  the  cabbage  butterfly, 
garde'robe  (gard'rob),  n.  [F.  See  wardrobe.]  Obs.  or 
Hist.  1.  A  wardrobe,  or  its  contents. 

2  Hence,  a  private  room,  as  a  storeroom  or  bedchamber. 
Gard'ner  machine  gun  (gard'ner).  [After  Capt.  M.  W. 
Gardner ,  the  inventor.]  A  machine  gun  with  two  barrels 
side  by  side  which  are  loaded  and  fired  alternately  by 
means  of  a  crank.  The  barrels  are  inclosed  in  a  sheath  of 
bronze  holding  water  to  keep  down  the  heat  in  firing, 
gar'dy-loo'  (gar'dl-loo'),  n.  [Cf .  F.  gare  Teau  beware  of 
the  water.]  A  warning  cry  uttered  on  throwing  water, 
etc.,  into  the  streets  from  the  windows  in  old  Edinburgh. 


pi.  Gaonim  (-6-ntm).  [Heb., 
excellence.]  Jewish  Hist.  The 
title  given  "by  Ali,  eon-in-law  of 
Mohammed,  to  Mar  Isaac,  the 
president  of  the  Jewish  college 
at  Sora  on  the  Euphrates  in 
Babylonia,  about  658  a.  d.,  in 
recognition  of  his  assistance, 
and  assumed  by  successive  pres¬ 
idents  there,  and  after  917  by 
the  presidents  of  the  college  at 
Pumbaditha  till  1040. 
gaot.  +  GHAUT, 
gape  '-gaze'  (gap'gaz'),t\  i.  To 
gaze  and  gape.  Dial.  Eng. 
gapes  (gaps),  t\  i.  To  gaze  ; 
gape  ;  gaze  about.  Dial.  Eng. 
gap'ing( gap'ing;  gap'-), p./u-.ir 
rb.  n.  of  gape.—  gap 'lng-ly,rtdv. 
gappe  gap. 

gap-toothed  (gttp'-),a.  Hav¬ 
ing  gaps  between  the  teeth, 
gar.  Var.  of  gake,  a.  Scot. 
gar  (giir),  n.  =  garfish. 

Gar  (gar).  Bib. 

G.  A.  R.  Abbr.  Grand  Army  of 
the  Republic,  [ban  ( Populus ).  I 
gar'ab  tree  (gftr'fth).  The  ba-| 
Gar'a-man'tea  (g&r'a-mftn'tez). 
7i.  pi.  [L.]  An  ancient  Hamitic 
people  of  Fezzan,  Africa, 
gar'ance  (g&r'rtns),  n.  [F.  See 
garancin.]  Common  madder. 
JJ  ga  ran  ceux'  (ga'riiVsQ'),  n. 
[F.]  A  low  quality  of  garancine, 
obtained  from  waste  madder, 
ga-ran'gan  (ga-r&q'grtn),  n. 
[Malay  garanggang.]  A  mon¬ 
goose  ( Herpestes  javanicus )  of 
the  Malayan  region, 
garante.  +  guarantee. 
gar  an- tee  .  Guarantee.  Ref.  Sp. 
gar'an-ty.  Guaranty.  Ref.  Sp. 


gara-pa'ta  (ga'ra-pii'ta),  n. 
[Sp.  garrapata.']  A  tick:  esp., 
a  cattle  tick  or  a  6heep  tick, 
garatour.  4*  GARRITOl  R. 
garausse.  4*  carouse. 
gar'bage,  v.  i.  To  feed  on,  or 
as  if  on,  garbage, 
garbage  furnace.  A  refuse  de¬ 
structor.  See  destructor,  2._ 

||  gar-ban'zo  (gar-viin'thd  ;  -so  ; 
13.5,  268),  72.;  pi.  -ZOS  (-tlids  ; 
-sob).  [Sp.]  Garavance. 
garbe.  +  garb. 
gar'bel.  f  garble. 
gar'bel,  gar'bell  (giir'bPl),  72. 
Shipbuilding.  =  GARBOARD. 

gax'bidge.  *i*  garbage. 
gar 'bill  ,  n.  A  merganser;  —  al¬ 
luding  to  the  likeness  of  its  beak 
to  the  garfish’s.  Local ,  U.  S. 
gar'bl.  Garble.  Re,f.  Sp. 
gar'blage  (giir'bhtj),  n.  Refuse 
matter  ;  garble.  Obs. 
gar'bld.  Garbled.  Ref.  Sp. 
gar'ble-a-ble,  a.  See -able. 
gar ' bier  (giir' bl5r),  72.  One  that 
garbles. 

garb'less,  a.  See  -less. 
gar'boil,  72.  Confusion  ;  dis¬ 
turbance.  —  v.  t.  To  disturb  ; 
confuse  ;  also,  garble.  Both  Obs. 
gar-bu'sa  (gdr-b<5o'sd).  Var.  of 
GORBUSCHA. 

garce  (gars),  n.  [From  native 
name  ;  cf.  Canarese  garase, 
Telugu  garise,  Tamil  karasaiA 
A  large  and  varying  measure  of 
capacity  of  the  east  coast  of  In¬ 
dia.  See  measure.  Also,  a  cor¬ 
responding  weight, 
garceon.  +  garciox. 
Gar-cl'aa.  Pe'dro  (pa'dro  gsir- 
the'as).  A  mythical  personnge 


in  the  preface  “  Gil  Bias  to  the 
Reader  ”  in  Le  Sage's  “  Gil 
Bias."  Two  scholars  discover  on 
a  stone  the  inscription,  “  Here 
is  interred  the  soul  of  the  licen¬ 
tiate  Pedro  Garcias.”  One  of 
them  digs  and  finds  a  hundred 
ducats.  Like  him,  says  Gil,  will 
be  the  reader  who  perceives  the 
moral  instruction  in  the  novel, 
gar  cion,  n.  [LL.  garcio.}  A 
gargon.  Obs. 

||  gar7 $on'  d’hon'neur'Cg&r'sfi.N' 
ao/nGr').  [F.]  A  groomsman  : 
a  best  man. 

gard.  Obs.  or  ref.  sp.  of  guard. 

?ard,  72.  [See  garden,  yard. 

Jarden.  Obs.  [ Eng . 

gard  (giid),  n.  Gravel.  Dial. 
gardain.  f  garden. 
gardbrace.  u.  A  gardebras.  Obs. 
garde.  •}*  guard. 

|[  garde  &  che-val'  (gdr'-di  sh5- 
vaU').  [F.]  A  mounted  guard. 
||  garde  cham  pe'tre  (gard' 
shaN'pa'tr’).  [F.J  A  rural  guard; 
a  supervisor  of  municipal  rural 
properties. 

|! garde  ci  vique'  (se'vek').  [F.J 
See  ARMY  ORGANIZATION. 
garde'-coLlet,  n.  [F.;  garderto 
guard  -f  collet  collar.]  Armor. 
A  raised  plate  or  ridge  on  the 
pauldron  to  protect  the  neck 
from  glancing  blows. 

||  garde  du  corps'  (gird'  dii 
kf>r').  [F.J  A  bodyguard. 

H  garde  -feu'  (e&rd'ffi'),  n.  [F.J 
Lit.,  fire  guard  ;  a  fire  screen  or 
fender.  fa.  See -able.  | 

gar'den-able  (gar'd’n-CT-b’l),| 
gar'den-age,  n.  Horticulture  ; 
garden  produce.  Obs. 


||  garde'  na/tio/nal'  (gird'  n&'- 
syo'nal') ;  pi.  gardes  natio- 
neaux  (gird7  nfFsyf/nC').  [F.J 
A  member  of  the  garde  nationale 
(which  see).  [officinalis.  | 

garden  balm.  The  balin  Melissa \ 
garden  balsam.  See  Impatiens. 
garden  bond.  Masonry.  =  fly¬ 
ing  bond.  It  is  used  in  con¬ 
structing  boundary  walls, 
garden  buttercup.  The  Ranun¬ 
culus  a  conit  if oli  us. 

garden  celandine.  =  celan¬ 
dine  a. 

garden  chafer.  A  European 
scurabteqid  beetle  ( Fhylloper- 
tha  hordeola')  smaller  than  the 
cockchafer,  which  when  adult 
feeds  on  the  blossoms  and  leaves 
of  fruit  trees  and  rosebushes, 
garden  clover.  The  blue  melilot. 
garden  cress.  Peppergrass. 
garden  cypress,  a  Sea  worm- 
wood.  b  Lavender  cotton.  Obs. 
gar'dend.  Gardened.  Ref.  Sp. 
garden  egg.  The  eggplant.  •/"- 
maica.  [mullein  pink.  | 

gar'den-er's-de-light',  72.  The| 
gar'den-er’8-eye\  n.  =  gak- 

DENE  R’S-DELIG  HT. 

gar'den-er's-gar'teri,  72.  =  rib¬ 
bon  grass. 

gar'den-er-ship  ,  7?.  See -ship. 
gar  den-esque'  (giir'd'n-£sk'), 
a.  See  -EsquE. 
garden  flea.  A  flea  beetle, 
garden  flea  hopper.  See  flea 
hopper. 

gar'den-ful.  n.  See  -ful. 
garden  garth.  Peppergrass. 

far  den-gate',  27.  a  The  pansy. 

The  herb  Robert.  Dial.  Eng. 
garden  ginger.  Garden  pepper. 


gar'den-hood,  7*.  See  -hood. 

?;arden  house.  a  A  summer 
iouse.  Beau,  tf  FI.  b  A  privy. 
Dial.,  Eng.  U.  S.  [hyssop.  | 
garden  hyssop  The  common  | 
gar'den-ize,  v.  t.  To  make  a 
garden  of.  —  r.t.  To  garden.  R. 
gar' den-less,  a.  See -less. 
gar'den-ly.  a.  Liken  garden.  R. 
garden  mold.  Rich',  mellow 
earth,  fit  for  a  garden, 
garden  nail.  A  cast  nail,  for 
fastening  vines  to  brick  walls, 
garden  orpine.  The  common 
orpine,  or  live-forever,  [dock.] 
garden  patience.  Thepatience| 
garden  peppercress.  Pepper- 
grass.  [feather.  | 

garden  persicary.  The  prince’s- 1 
garden  plague.  Goutweed. 
garden  purslane.  See  purslane. 
gar'den-ry,  77.  Gardening.  R. 
garden  shears.  Large  pruning 
shears.  [Ofts.l 

gar'den-ship,  ti.  Horticulture.! 
garden  spurge.  The  cypress 
spurge.  [in  a  garden.  Colloq. | 
garden  stun.  Vegetables  raised! 
N  gar  de-nuane'(gur/d’-nuk'),72. 
[F..  fr.  garder  to  guard  -I-  nuque 
the  nape.)  Armor.  A  protection 
for  the  hack  of  the  neck,  usually 
a  part  of  a  suit  of  plate  armor, 
gar'den-wall  bond.  =  garden 
bond. 

garde  -reine',  77.  [See  guard, 
v . ;  reins.]  The  part  of  medi¬ 
eval  nlate  armor  covering  the 
back  below  the  waist. 

fardeviance.  u.  [F.  garder  to 
eep  +  viand e,  pi.  viandes, 
meat,  in  OF.  fooa.l  A  meat 
safe,  a  chest,  or  a  wallet.  Obs. 


gar'de-vin  (giir'df-vln),  gar'de- 
vine  (-vTn  ;  -ven),  72.  [F.  garder 
to  keep  -f  vin  wine.]  A  large 
bottle  for  wine,  or  a  case  or 
closet  for  wine  bottles.  Scot. 
gardevisure,  n.  [F.  garder  to 
uard  +  vis  face.]  A  visor.  Obs. 
gar  dez  la  fol'  (g&Fda  14 
wa').  [F.]  Keen  the  faith. 

||  gar' dez  la  reine' (ran').  [F.] 
Chess.  Lit.,  guard  the  queen  ;  — 
a  warning  that  the  queen  is 
exposed  to  immediate  capture, 
gard'i-an.  Obs.  var.  or  ref.  sp. 

of  GUARDIAN. 

gar'din.  +  garden. 
gar'din-er.  +  gardener. 

fard'nap,  72.  [OF.  gardenape, 
garde-nappe.  See  guard,  v.  ; 
NAPERY.]  A  mat  or  the  like  to 
place  on  the  tablecloth.  Obs. 
gar'don  (giir'dwn),  r».  [F.]  The 
id  ( Lend  sens  idus). 
gardoun.  gardwin.  ^guerdon. 
gar'dy  (gdr'dl),  72.  The  arm. 
Scot.  [oak,  t\;  GEAR. I 

gare.  Ohs.  or  dial.  Eng.  var.  of  | 
gare  (gar).  Scot.  var.  of  gore, 
a  piece  ;  gair. 

gare,  72.  [AS.  gar  6pear.  Cf.  gore 
triangular  piece.]  A  spear;  bIbo, 
a  sword.  Obs.  [citement.  06s.  | 
gare.  77.  [Cf.GERE.]  Violent  ex- 1 
gare.  72.  [OF.  gart  a  coarse  hair 
in  wool.]  Coarse  wool  on  the 
legs  of  sheep.  06s. 
gare.  a.  [Of  Scand.  origin,  and 
akin  to  E.  yare.  See  yare,  a.] 
Scot,  a  Sharp;  keen,  b  Eager, 
as  for  wealth  ;  covetous. 

|l  gare  (gar),  r.  1.  [F.  Cf.  wary-I 
Beware  !  take  care  ! 

Ga'reb  (ga'rCb).  Bib. 


ale,  senate,  eftre,  ftm,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofa ;  eve,  Svent,  find,  recent,  maker ;  Ice,  Ill ;  old,  6bey,  orb,  5dd,  sftft,  connect ;  use,  unite,  firn,  up,  circus,  menu ; 

D  Foreign  Word.  f  Obsolete  Variant  of.  -f  combined  with.  =  equals. 
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GARRE 


Gar'eth  (gSr'gtli),  n.  In  Arthurian  romance,  a  knight  of 
the  Round  Table,  a  nephew  of  King  Arthur,  who  in  disguise 
acted  at  first  as  a  scullion  in  the  king’s  kitchen,  but  later 
was  champion  of  the  lady  Linet,  or  Lynette,  whose  sister 
Liones,  or  Lyonors,  he  delivered  from  Castle  Perilous. 
And  he  that  told  the  tale  in  older  times 
Says  that  Sir  Gareth  wedded  Lyonors, 

But  he  that  told  it  later  says  Lynette.  Tennyson. 
gar'flsh'  (gar'itsh'),  n.  [The  first  partis  fr.  AS.  gar  spear. 
Cf.  gore  a  triangular  piece,  gar,  n.]  Zo'dl.  Any  of  certain 
fishes  having  an  elongated  pikelike  body,  and  both  jaws 
(in  the  halfbeaks  only  the  lower  jaw)  long  and  narrow. 
They  are  also  called  gars  and  gar  pikes.  The  marine  gar¬ 
fishes  are  teleosts  of  the  group  Percesoces,  esp.  of  the  fam¬ 
ily  Belonid®,  called  also  billfishes  and  needlefishes  (see 


Garfish  of  the  family  Belonidae  ( Tylosurus  marinus). 


needlefish).  The  common  European  species  is  Belone 
vulgaris.  In  Australia  the  common  garfish  of  Melbourne 
is  B.  ferox ,  but  in  most  parts  of  Australia  and  New  Zealand 
the  common  garfishes  belong  to  the  allied  family  of  half¬ 
beaks  (which  see).  All  these  are  good  food  fishes.  The 
fresh-water  garfishes  of  North  America  are  ganoids  of  the 
order  Holostei  and  have  hard  shining  rhombic  scales 
They  constitute  the  genus  Lepisosteus ,  syn.  Lepidosteus , 


Garfish  of  the  family  Lepisoateidae  (Lepisosteus  osseus). 
and  family  Lepisosteidae.  L.  osseus  and  L.  platyslomus , 

distinguished  as  the  long-nosed  garfish  and  short-nosed  gar 
fish,  respectively,  inhabit  much  of  the  eastern  and  central 
United  States.  The  much  larger  alligator  gar  ( L .  trist<r- 
chus)  is  found  in  the  southern  United  States,  Mexico,  and 
Cuba,  and  becomes  eight  or  ten  feet  long.  The  fresh-water 
garfishes  are  destructive  of  other  fishes,  and  their  flesh 
is  rank  and  tough, 
gar'ga  ney  (giir'gd- 
nT),  n.  [Prob.  indirect¬ 
ly  fr.  It.  garganello.'] 

A  European  teal (Quer- 
quedula  circid)  related 
to  the  American  blue¬ 
winged  teal,  having  in 
the  male  a  broad  w  hite 
stripe  over  the  eye. 

G  a  r-g  a  n't  u-a  (gar- 
g5n'tu-d ;  F.  ear/craN/- 
twa'),  n.  [F.  ;  cf.  Sp. 
garganta  throat,  gul¬ 
let.]  In  Rabelais's  “Gargantua,”  a  gigantic  king,  having 
an  extraordinary  appetite,  son  of  Grangousier  (whose  chief 
delight  was  eating  and  drinking).  Gargantua  is  educated 
according  to  the  noblest  ideas  of  the  humanist  Renaissance 
and  has  many  extravagant  adventures.  He  founds  the 
Abbey  of  Thtdeme  (see  Thel£me).  He  is  the  father  of 
Pantagruel.  — Gar-gan'tu  an  (gar-gXu'tu-an),  a. 
gar'ga  rism  (gar'gd-riz’m),  n.  [F.  gargarisme  or  L.  gar- 
garisma.  See  gargarize.]  Med.  A  gargle, 
gar'get  (gar'ggt),  n.  [ME.  garget,  gar  gat,  throat,  OF. 
gar  gate.  The  etymol.  of  senses  2,  3,  &  4  is  not  certain.] 

1.  The  throat.  Obs.  Chxiucer. 

2.  A  disease  in  swine  and  cattle  marked  by  inflammation 
of  the  head  or  throat ;  also,  a  distemper  in  hogs,  indicated 
by  staggering  and  loss  of  appetite. 

3.  A  diseased  condition  of  the  udders  of  cows,  etc.,  aris¬ 
ing  from  an  inflammation  of  the  mammary  glands. 

4.  Bot.  a  The  pokeweed.  b  The  hellebore. 

gar'gle  (gar'g’l),  v.  t. ;  gar'gled  (-g’ld) ;  gar'oling 
(-glTng).  [F.  gargouiller  to  dabble,  paddle,  gargle;  prob. 
of  imitative  origin.  Cf.  gargoyle,  gurgle.]  1.  To  wash 
or  rinse,  as  the  mouth  or  throat,  particularly  the  latter, 
agitating  the  liquid  (water  or  a  medicinal  preparation)  by 
an  expulsion  of  air  from  the  lungs. 

2.  To  utter  as  if  while  gargling.  Obs. 
gar'gle,  V.  i.  1.  To  use  a  gargle. 

2.  To  make  a  sound  as  if  gargling. 

gar'gle,  n.  A  liquid,  as  water  or  some  medicated  prepa¬ 
ration,  used  in  gargling  the  mouth  and  throat. 
gar'goyle  (gar'goil),  n.  [ME.  gargulie, 

F.  gargouilte,  OF.  gar-  W'  I 

goule ;  cf.  OF.  gargouille 
throat,  LL.  gargula.  Cf.  /tt 

gargle.]  Arch.  A  water  OTp* 

spout,  often  carved  gro-  W> 

tesquely,  projecting  at  the  Ls/Xn/  r  ^yj|t 

upper  part,  usually  from  Gargoyle.  y| 

the  roof  gutter,  of  a  building.  —  gar'goyled  (-goild),  a. 
gar  i  bal'd!  (gSr'T-bXl'dT  ;  ga'ri -bal'd! ;  277),  ii.  1.  A  shirt 
waist  worn  by  women  ;  —  so  called  from  its  resemblance  in 
shape  to  the  red  shirt  worn  by  the  Italian  patriot  Garibaldi. 
2.  A  California  pomacentroid  market  fish  ( Hypsypops  ru- 
bicundus)  of  a  deep  scarlet  color. 


Garganey.  (0 


Gar  l-bal'di-an  (gSr'T-bSl'dT-dn;  ga'rT-bal'-),  a.  Of  or  per¬ 
taining  to,  or  supporting,  Giuseppe  Garibaldi.  —  n.  A  sup¬ 
porter  of  Garibaldi. 

gar'ish  (gSr'Tsli),  a  [Cf.  ME.  gauren  to  stare  ;  of  uncer¬ 
tain  origin.]  1.  Showy;  dazzling;  ostentatious;  attract¬ 
ing  or  exciting  attention  by  gaudinehs ;  of  color  or  light, 
harsh  and  glaring.  “  The  garish  sun.”  “  A  garish  flag.” 
Shak.  “The  garish  day.”  J.  H.  Newman. 

2.  Gay  to  extravagance  ;  flighty. 

It  makes  the  mind  loose  and  garish.  South. 

Garish  like  the  laughters  of  drunkenness.  Jer.  Taylor. 
Syn.  —  See  gaudy. 

—  gar'ish  ly,  adv.  —  gar'ish  ness,  n. 
gar'land  (giir'ldnd),  n.  [ME.  garland,  gerlond,  OF.  gar- 
lande ,  F.  guirlande ;  of  uncertain  origin.]  1.  A  wrreath 
made  of  branches,  flowers,  leaves,  etc.,  or  sometimes  of 
precious  stones  or  ribbons,  to  be  w  orn  on  the  head  like  a 
crown  or  hungup  as  an  ornament,  or  the  like  ;  a  coronal ; 
chaplet ;  wreath,  specif,  that  conferred  on  a  victor  in  the 
ancient  games  ;  hence,  fig.,  chief  prize  or  ornament ;  glory. 

2.  Hence  :  a  A  royal  crown.  Obs.  b  Antiq.  A  woolen 
headband,  or  fillet,  worn  by  a  priest,  as  a  sign  of  conse¬ 
cration.  c  Her.  A  wreath  of  laurel,  or  oak  leaves  and 
acorns ;  —  often  used  for  a  chaplet,  which  is  properly  of 
flow'ers  and  leaves,  or  flowers  only. 

3.  A  book  of  extracts  ;  an  anthology  ;  esp.,  a  chapbook  or 
broadside  containing  one  or  more  ballads  or  songs. 

They  [ballads]  began  to  be  collected  into  little  miscellanies 
under  the  name  of  garlands.  ,  Percy. 

4.  Mining,  a  A  spiral  groove  in  the  outside  of  the  lining 
of  a  shaft  to  drain  otf  water  which  has  percolated  through 
from  the  adjacent  strata,  b  An  iron  hoop  or  a  wooden 
frame  to  hold  in  place  coals  heaped  on  a  corf,  etc. 

5.  Naut.  a  A  grommet  or  ring  of  rope  lashed  to  a  spar 
for  convenience  in  hoisting,  to  prevent  chafing,  etc.  b  A 
band  of  rope,  iron,  or  wood  for  retaining  shot  in  place,  c 
A  sort  of  netted  bag  used  by  sailors  to  keep  provisions  in. 

gar'land,  v.  t. ;  gaii'land-ed  ;  gar'land-ing.  To  form 
into,  or  deck  with,  a  garland. 

garland  flower  a  Aliy  zinziberaceous  plant  of  the  ge¬ 
nus  Hedychium,  or  its  delicate  sweet-scented  fiowrer.  b 
Any  of  certain  other  ornamental  flowering  plants,  as 
Daphne  cneorum  or  Calocephalus  brownii  of  Australia, 
gar'lic  (gar'ITk),  n.  [ME.  garlek ,  AS .ga.rlk.ac;  gar  spear, 
lance  +  leac  leek.  See  garfish  ;  leek.]  1.  Bot.  A  Eu¬ 
ropean  liliaceous  plant  ( Allium 
sativum) ;  also,  its  bulb,  which 
has  a  characteristic  strong  scent 
and  pungent  flavor,  and  is  com¬ 
posed  of  a  number  of  smaller 
bulbs  called  cloves.  Garlic  is 
much  used  in  cooking,  esp.  in 
Europe.  In  medicine  it  is  used 
as  a  digestive  stimulant,  diuret¬ 
ic.  and  antispasmodic.  Also,  any 
of  various  other  species  of  Al¬ 
lium,  as  crow  garlic  (A.  vine  ale). 

2.  A  popular  jig  or  farce  of  the 
17th  century.  Obs. 
gar'llck-y  (*-lTk-t),  a.  Like  or 
containing  garlic, 
garlic  mustard  A  European 
brassicaceous  plant  ( Alliaria  al- 
liaria)  which  smells  of  garlic, 
garlic  pear,  or  garlic  pear 
tree.  A  capparidaceous  tree  of 

Jamaica  ( Cratteva  gynandra),  bearing  a  fruit  which  has  a 
strong  scent  of  garlic  and  a  burning  taste, 
garlic  shrub  Any  of  several  plants  the  bruised  foliage 
of  which  has  the  odor  of  garlic  ;as:  a  The  bignoniaceous 
climbing  shrub  Adrnocalymna  alliacea.  b  Any  phyto- 
laccaceous  plant  of  the  genus  Petiveria ,  esp.  P.  utliacea. 
gar'ment  (gar'ment),  n.  [ME.  garnement ,  OF.  game- 
meat,  gamiment ,  fr.  garnir  to  garnish.  See  garnish.] 
Any  article  of  clothing,  as  a  coat,  a  gown,  etc. 
gar'ment,  y.  t.  ;  gar'ment-ed  ;  gar'ment-ing.  To  clothe 
with  or  as  if  w  ith  a  garment ;  — chiefly  in  the  p.  p. 

A  lovely  lady  garmented  in  light.  Shelley. 

gar'men  ture  ^-mgn-tur),  n.  Clothing  ;  dress, 
gar'ner  (gar'ner),  n.  [ME.  garner ,  gerner,  OF.  gernier, 
grenier,  F.  grenier,  fr.  L.  gronarium,  fr.  granum.  See  1st 
grain  ;  cf.  granary.]  A  granary  ;  a  building  or  place 
w  here  grain  is  stored  ;  hence,  fig.,  a  collection,  or  store, 
gar'ner,  v.  /.  ;  gar'nered  (-nerd)  ;  gar'ner-ino.  To  gather 
for  preservation  ;  to  store,  as  in  a  granary  ;  to  treasure ; 
as,  to  garner  grain. 

gar'ner,  v.  i.  To  gather  ;  accumulate.  Rare. 
gar'net  (gar'nSt  ;  -nTt;  151),  n.  [ME.  gemet,  grenat,  OF. 
grenat,  F.  grenat ,  LL.  granatus ,  fr.  L.  gran  alum  pome¬ 
granate,  granatus  having  many  grains  or  seeds,  fr.  granum 
grain,  seed.  So  called  from  its  resemblance  in  color  and 
shape  to  the  grains  or  seeds  of  the  pomegranate.  See 
grain  ;  cf.  grenade,  pomegranate.]  1.  Min.  A  silicate 
of  the  general  formula  R'{/R^//(Si04)3,  in  which  R"  may  be 
calcium,  magnesium,  etc.,  and  R//7  aluminium  or  some  other 
trivalent  element.  There  are  accordingly  several  varie¬ 
ties,  differing  in  composition  and  color,  but  with  the  same 
crystallization  (isometric).  It  is  brittle,  vitreous  in  luster, 
and  transparent  to  subtranslucent.  H.,  6.5-7.5.  Sp.  gr., 
3.1V4.3.  Garnets  are  often  found  as  crystals,  the  com¬ 


mon  forms  being  the  dodecahedron  and  trapezohedron. 
The  mineral  also  occurs  massive  and  in  grains,  and  is  com¬ 
mon  in  gneiss  and  mica  schist.  The  principal  varieties  are  : 
grossularite,  Ca;iAl-2(Si04)3,  which  is  colorless  or  green,  yel¬ 
low,  brown,  or  red  ;  pyrope,  MgaA^SiOJa,  deep  red  to 
?Aac  V.  almandit*<  l*e3Al2(Si04)3,  deep  red  to  black  ;  apessar- 
tite,  Mn;,Al2(Si04)3,  hyacinth  red  to  brownish  red,  also 
yellow;  andradite,  Ca.iFeofSiO^,  of  various  colors;  uvaro- 
yite,  Ga.-jCroiSiCVto,  emerald  green.  Essonite  is  a  yellow  to 
bi own  variety  of  grossularite  ;  it  is  also  called  cinnamon 
stone,  esp.  when  of  a  cinnamon  color.  Grossularite  is  some¬ 
times  applied  specially  to  a  pale  green  variety.  Precious 
garnet  is  transparent  pyrope  or  almandite ;  when  cut  en 
caboc/ion  it  is  called  carbuncle.  Demanloid,a  grass-green 
to  emerald-green  variety  of  andradite,  is  also  used  as  a 
gem.  Common  garnet  includes  the  coarser  kinds  of  alman¬ 
dite  and  andradite.  It  is  used  as  an  abrasive. 

2.  A  deep  jed  color,  like  that  of  the  precious  garnet. 

g&X'net  (gar'nSt ;  -nTt;  151),  n.  [Of  uncertain  origin.] 
Haul,  a  A  tackle,  usually  rigged  on  the  mainstay  for 
hoisting  cargo  in  or  out.  b  A  clew  garnet. 

gar  net-lf'er-ous  (gar'ngt-Tf'er-f/s),  a.  [1st  garnet  -f  -/<?- 
rous.\  Geol.  Containing  garnets. 

gar'nett  (gar'nSt),  v.  t.  ;  gar'nett-ed  ;  gar'nett-ing.  To 
remove  foreign  substances  from  (wool  or  cotton),  bv  pass¬ 
ing  through  a  machine  provided  with  Garnett  teeth. 

Garnett  teeth.  Cotton  d-  Woolen  Manuf.  Pinlike  teeth  on 
card  clothing,  used  in  certain  machines  as  lickers-in,  etc.; 
—  so  called  after  the  inventor. 


gnr'nl-er-ite  (gar'nY-er-it),  7i.  [After  Jules  Gamier , 
French  geologist.]  Min.  A  soft,  amorphous,  hydrous  sili¬ 
cate  of  nickel  and  magnesium,  of  apple-green  or  pale  green 
c°l°r'  Sp.  Sr-i  2.3-2.8.  It  is  an  important  ore  of  nickel, 
garnish  (gar'ntsh),  r.  t.  ;  gar'nished  (-nlsht) ;  qar'nish- 
ing.  [ME.  garnisshen,  gamissen,  OF.  garnir,  guarnir ,  to 
provide,  strengthen,  prepare,  garnish,  warn,  F.  garnir  to 
provide,  furnish,  garnish,  —  of  German  origin  ;  cf.  OHG. 
warn  on.  to  provide,  equip  ;  akin  to  G.  wahren  to  watch,  E. 
aware,  ware ,  team/,  and  cf.  also  E.  warn.  See  wary,  2d  -ish  ; 
cf.  garment.]  1.  To  furnish  ;  equip,  as  for  defense.  Obs. 

2.  To  decorate  with  ornamental  appendages  ;  to  set  off ; 
to  adorn ;  embellish. 

All  within  with  flowers  was  garnished.  Spenser. 

3.  Specif.  :  Cookery.  To  ornament,  as  a  dish,  with  some¬ 
thing  laid  about  it ;  as,  a  dish  garnished  with  parsley. 

4.  To  fit  with  fetters.  Slang.  Johnson. 

5.  Law.  a  To  give  notice  to  (a  person)  for  the  purpose 
of  attaching  money  or  property  for  which  he  is  liable  to 
another ;  to  warn,  or  bring  imo  court,  by  garnishment ; 
to  garnishee,  b  Eng.  Law.  To  notify  (a  person)  of  certain 
payments  to  be  made  as  a  condition  of  being  legally  re¬ 
turned  as  heir  (abolished  by  G  Geo.  IV.,  c.  105). 

gar'nish.  n.  1.  A  set  of  dishes,  etc.,  for  the  table.  Obs. 
2.  Something  added  for  embellishment;  decoration;  or¬ 
nament  ;  also,  dress ;  garments,  esp.  showy  ones. 

So  are  you,  sweet, 

Even  in  the  lovely  garnish  of  a  hoy.  Shak. 

For  garnish  this,  and  that  for  use.  Prior. 

3  Cooliery.  Something  set  round  or  upon  a  dish  as  an  em¬ 
bellishment  ;  also,  something  added  for  flavor  or  relislu 

4  A  fee;  in  English  jails,  an  unauthorized  fee  demanded 
by  old  prisoners  of  a  newcomer.  Obs.  or  Hist. 

6.  A  fee  or  treat  from  a  new  workman.  Slang. 

6.  Fetters.  Slang. 

gar'nished  (-nTsht),  p.  a.  Furnished  ;  adorned ;  specif., 
Her.,  having  various  attachments  of  specified  tincture, 
gaunish-ee'  (gar'nlsh-e'),  n.  Law.  One  who  is  garnished; 
a  person  served  with  a  notice  by  way  of  garnishment.  The 
garnishee  is  in  effect  a  stakeholder,  or  custodian  of  the 
defendant’s  property  in  his  hands  for  the  plaintiff’s  benefit, 
gar  nish  ee',  v.  t. ;  -nish-eed'  (-ed');  -nish-ee'ing.  Law. 
a  To  make  (a  person)  a  garnishee  ;  to  garnish,  b  To  at¬ 
tach  (the  fund  or  property  sought  to  be  secured  by  garnish¬ 
ment)  ;  to  trustee.  —  gar  nish  ee'ment  (-ment),  n.  Rare. 
garnishee  order.  A  nisi-prius  order  served  upon  a  person 
by  way  of  garnishment. 

gar'nish-ment  (gar'nlsh-ment),  n.  [Cf.  OF.  garnissement 
protection,  guarantee,  warning.]  1.  Ornament;  embel¬ 
lishment  ;  decoration. 

2.  Law.  Warning,  or  legal  notice,  to  one  to  appear  in 
court  on  some  matter;  specif.  :  a  A  notice  summoning  a 
third  party  to  appear  in  a  suit,  b  Warning  to  a  person  in 
whose  hands  the  effects  of  another  are  attached,  not  to 
pay  the  money  or  deliver  the  goods  to  the  defendant,  but 
to  appear  in  court  and  answer  to  the  suit  of  the  plaintiff  to 
the  extent  of  his  liability  to  the  defendant ;  also,  the  pro¬ 
ceeding  so  begun  by  service  of  this  warning.  Garnish¬ 
ment  is  distinguished  from  the  usual  form  of  attachment 
in  that  the  property  attached  is  not  seized,  c  =  equitable 
GARNISHMENT. 

3.  A  fee,  as  from  a  new  prisoner  or  workman.  Slang. 
gar'ni-ture  (-nT-tur),  n.  [F.  garniture.  See  garnish, V.  f.] 

1.  That  which  garnishes  ;  ornamental  appendage ;  embel¬ 
lishment  ;  furniture ;  dress. 

The  pomp  of  groves  and  garniture  of  fields  Beattie. 

2.  Specif.,  in  rockets,  the  material  which  produces  the 
ornamental  effect  after  explosion. 

gar  Pike  A  garfish;  esp.,  in  America,  one  of  the  family 
Lepisosteidae. 

gar'ran  (gSr'qn),  77.  [Gael,  gearran  gelding,  work  horse, 


gare'fowl7  (gfir'fouF),  h.  [Icel. 
geir-fugl.']  The  great  auk. 
garesone.  +  ijarrison. 
garette  +  garret. 
g&rg.  Ahibr.  Pharm.  Gargaris- 
ma  ( L.,  a  gargle). 

Sar'ga-llze.  r.  t.  To  gargle.  Obs. 

ar  ga  melle'  (giir'ga'mSl'),  n. 
[F.,  lit.,  throat.]  The  mother 
of  Gargantua. 
gar'ga  net.  carc^anet. 
gar'ga-ri8e,  n.  A  gargle.  Ohs. 
gar'ga-rize,  v.  t.  &r  *•  [L.  gar- 
garizare,  fr.  Gr.  yapyapi^etc.] 
To  ganrle.  Obs. 
gar'gat-  Vnr.  of  garget. 
gar'gel.  +  gargoyle. 
Gar'ger-y.  Joe  (giir'j?r-Y).  An 
illiterate  blacksmith  in  Dick¬ 
ens’s  “Great  Expectations,”  re¬ 
markable  for  his  simplicity,  gen¬ 
erosity.  and  kindness  of  heart. 
His  first  wife  is  n  virago, 
garget  plant,  or  garget  root.  = 
garget,  4. 

gar'gil.  gar'gle  (gar'g’l),  n.  [Cf. 
garget,  gargoyle.]  Obs.  or 
Dial,  a  The  gullet,  b  Perhaps 
=  GARGET,  2.  c=  GARGET,  3. 


gar'gi-lon,  n.  [Cf.  OF.  garguil- 

Jon  (Cofgrave)  esophagus  of  a 
bird.]  ?The  gullet  of  a  deer.  Obs. 
gar'gl-  Gargle.  Ref.  Sj>- 
gar'gld.  Gargled.  Ref.  Sp. 
gar'gle.  +  gargoyle. 
gar'gol  (giir'g»7l),  n.  [Cf.  oar- 
G I  L.]  =  GARGET,  2.  _ 

II  gar  gou  lette'(giir/gdo/15t'),  n. 
[I.]  A  gurglet. 
gargoun.  -f  i  a  boon. 
gargulie.  gargoyle. 
gargulnn  j*  garoilon. 
gar'gut.  \  ar.  of  garget,  dis¬ 
ease. 

gar'gyle.  gar'gylle,  n.  +  gar¬ 
goyle.  [RareA 

gar'i-al  (gar'Y-dl),  n.  A  gavial.| 
gariofle,  n.  [OF.  gariofle  (as¬ 
sumed),  garofle,  dial,  form  of 
giro  fie.  See  gillyflower.]  A 
clove.  Obs. 

gar'i-son.  -soun.  +  garrison. 
garite.  d*  o arret. 
garitour.  +  o  arretor. 
Oar'i-zim  (gfir'T-zTm).  Var.  of 
Gerizim.  Bib. 

gar'land-age  fgar'Mn-dltj),  u. 
Decoration  with  garlands.  Rare. 


gar'land-le8s,  a.  See  -less. 

garland  rose.  Rosemary.  Obs. 
gar'land-ry,  n.  Garlands  col¬ 
lectively.  Rare. 
garland  thorn.  The  Christ’s- 
thorn.  Obs. 

garle(gal),  v.  t.  Sfi.  [Cf.  F.  bigar- 
rer,  OF.  garre ,  garrd,  speckled, 
streaked.]  To  spot,  speckle,  or 
streak.  Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 
gar'lek.  ^garlic,  fmander.l 
garlic  germander.  Water  ger-| 
garlic  oil.  See  oil,  Table  I. 
garlic  sage.  Wood  germander, 
garlic  treaclewort.  =  garlic 
histaki).  Obs. 
garlic  tree.  =  garlic  tear. 
Jamaica. 

gar'lic-wort/(giir'lYk-wflrt''),  n. 

=  GARLIC  MUSTARD. 

gar'lond.  +  garland. 

gar-lo'pa  fgar-lfi'pd), «.  [Sp., 
a  carpenter  s  plane.]  A  large 
grouper  (Mycteroperca  vena  do- 
rum),  of  western  Mexico,  valua¬ 
ble  as  a  food  fish. 

Garra  (giirm),  Garmr  (gar'm’r), 
n.  [Icel.  Garmr.]  Norse.  Myth. 
Hers  watchdog,  a  monster,  who 


at  Ragnarok  breaks  loose  from 

his  chains,  bays  terribly,  and 
slays,  and  is  slain  by,  Tyr.  Cf. 
ClCR  HERTS. 

gar'ment-le88.  a.  See  -less. 

ar'mite  (ear'mYt).  Bib. 
gar'mound.  d*  garment. 
Garmr.  Var.  of  Garm. 
gam  (garn),  n.  [Icel.  St  Dan. 
Cf.  yarn.]  Yarn  or  worsted. 
Dial.  Eng. 

gar'nel  (gar'n’l),  n.  [See  oar- 
n  hr.]  A  granary  ;  also,  a  chest 
for  meal.  Scot. 
garnement  d*  garment. 
gar'ner-age  (gar'n?r-ltj),  n.  See 

-AGE. 

gar'nerd.  Garnered.  Ref.  Sp. 
gar'ner-y.  n.  A  granary.  Obs. 
garneschit.  Obs.  p.  p.  of  gar¬ 
nish. 

gar'net.  n.  [See  garnet  min¬ 
eral.]  Pomegranate.  Obs. 
gar'net,  n.  =  garnet  hinge. 
garnet  apple  Pomegranate, 
garnet  berry.  The  red  currant, 
garnet  brown.  An  explosive 
brown  crystalline  substance 
with  a  green  or  golden  luster, 


used  to  a  very  small  extent  as  a 

dye.  It  is  a  complex  cyanogen 
derivative  of  picric  neief. 
gar'net-er,  n.  [OF.  gametier, 
grenetier.]  One  having  charge 
of  a  garner,  or  granary.  Obs. 
garnet  hinge.  [Cf.  OF.  came.) 
A  hinge  witli  an  upright  bar  and 
a  horizontal  strap.  Now  Rare. 
gar'nets  (giir'nyfts),  n.  Also 
gar'netz.  [Russ,  garnets.]  See 
M  EAStTHK. 

gar'net-work',  n.  Decoration 
composed  of  garnets. 

II  gar  ni'  (gur'ne'),  p.  p.  [F.] 
Garnished. 

garnish  bolt  or  nail.  Carp.  A 
bolt  or  nail  with  a  decornted 
head.  [nishes.l 

gar'nish-er.  n.  One  that  gar-| 
garnish  money.  Money  given 
as  n  garnish,  or  fee.  Otis. 
gar'niah-ry,//.  Garnishment.  R. 
ar'ni-Bon.  gar'ny  son,  n.  tf  v. 
F.]  Garrison.  Obs. 
garnissen.  d*  garnish. 

Ga'ro  (gii'rfl),  n.  A  member  of 
one  of  n  group  of  Mongoloid 
tribes  of  the  Garo  Hills,  Assam, 


part  of  whom  are  Hinduized, 
the  rest  animists  ;  also,  their 
language  (see  Indo-Chinese). 
garon.  d*  garron. 
gar'o-nook  (g&r'C-ndfik).  n.  [Cf. 
dial,  ga nf nook,  gowdnookA  The 
saury.  Brit. 

ga'roo  (gii'rdo),  n.,  or  garoo 
wood.  [Malay  mime.]  Agaffoch. 
I)  ga-roo'kuh  (gd-rflb'krt),  n. 
[Cf.  Ar.  qulykah .]  A  small  short- 
keeled  fishing  vessel  used  in  the 
Persian  Gulf.  [shell. I 

ga  roon'  shell.  Var.  ofGOROON| 
ga  rotte'.  Var.  of  garrotb. 
ga'rous  (ga'n/s),  a  [From 
gartm.]  Of  or  like  garum.  Obs. 
garouse  d*  carouse. 
gar  pipe.  Dial.  var.  of  oar  pike. 
gar  ra  gas'eoygne.  d*  galei- 
gaskin.  [TATA.  I 

II  gar  ra-pa'ta.  Var.  of  oara-| 
gar'ray.  n.  [Cf.  OF.  guerreier  to 
make  war,  F.  guerroyer.]  Com¬ 
motion  :  row.  Obs. 
garre.  d*  gar,  v. 
garre.  r  i.  [Cf.  L.  garrire  to 
chatter.]  To  growl  ;  chatter  ; 
twitter.  Obs. 


food,  foot ;  out,  oil ;  chair  ;  go  ;  sing,  igk  ;  then,  thin  ;  nature,  verdure  (250) ;  K  =r  ch  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144) ;  boN  ;  yet ;  zh  =  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  fn  Guroa. 
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hack.]  One  of  a  breed  of  small  horses  used  for  rough 
work,  esp.  in  Ireland  and  Scotland ;  hence,  an  inferior 
kind  of  horse.  British, 

gar'ret  (gSr'St ;  -Tt‘;  151),  n.  [ME.  garite,  garette,  watch- 
tower,  place  of  lookout,  OF.  (jarite ,  also  meaning,  a  place 
of  refuge,  F.  guerile  a  place  of  refuge,  donjon,  sentinel 
box,  fr.  OF.  garir ,  guarir ,  to  preserve,  save,  defend,  F. 
guerir  to  cure ;  of  G.  origin ;  cf.  OHG.  werian  to  defend, 
hinder,  G.  wehren ,  akin  to  Goth,  warjan  to  hinder,  and  E. 
weir.  See  weir;  cf.  oukrite.]  1.  Turret;  watchtower.  Obs. 

2.  That  part  of  a  house  which  is  on  the  uppermost  floor, 
immediately  under  or  within  the  roof.  Cf.  attic. 

The  tottering  garrets  which  overhung  the  streets.  Macaulay. 

3.  The  head.  Slang. 

gar'ret-eer'  (gSr'gt-er'),  n.  One  who  lives  in  a  garret ;  a 
poor  author  ;  a  literary  hack.  Macaulay. 

gar 'ri  son  (gSr'T-s’n),  I).  [ME.  garisoun  protection,  de¬ 
liverance,  equipment,  OF.  garison ,  F.  guerison  cure,  fr. 
OF.  garir  (see  garret)  ;  but  the  word  was  confused  with 
F.  gartiison ,  ME.  garnisoun  garrison,  in  OF.  &  ME.  also, 
provision,  munitions,  from  garnir  to  garnish.  See  gar¬ 
nish.]  1.  Treasure;  store;  gift.  Obs. 

2.  Means  of  defending  ;  defense.  Obs. 

3.  Mil.  a  A  fortified  place  in  which  troops  are  quartered 
for  its  security.  Obs.  or  R.  b  A  body  of  troops  stationed 
in  a  fort  or  fortified  town. 

In  garrison,  in  the  condition  of  a  garrison  ;  doing  duty  in  a 
fort  or  as  one  of  a  garrison. 

gar'rl-son,  v.  t. ;  gar'ri-soned  (-s’nd) ;  gar'ri-son-ing. 
Mil.  a  To  place  troops  in,  as  a  fortification,  for  its  de¬ 
fense  ;  to  furnish  with  soldiers  ;  as,  to  garrison  a  fort,  b  To 
secure  or  defend  by  fortresses  manned  with  troops;  as,  to 
garrison  a  province,  c  To  place  on  duty  in  a  garrison  ; 
as,  a  soldier  garrisoned  in  a  fort,  d  To  guard,  or  occupy,  as 
a  garrison  ;  as,  the  regiment  garrisoned  the  town, 
garrison  flag  Mil.  In  the  United  States  service,  the 
largest  size  of  national  flag  furnished  to  posts  and  flown 
on  national  holidays  and  special  occasions.  It  is  of  36  feet 
fly  and  20  feet  hoist. 

garrison  prisoner.  Mil.  In  the  United  States  army,  an  en¬ 
listed  man  serving  a  sentence  of  confinement  for  an  offense 
not  entailing  a  dishonorable  discharge, 
gar'rot  (gXr'dt),  n.  [F.]  The  European  golden-eye  ;  also, 
the  American  golden-eye  or  Barrow’s  golden-eye. 
gar-rote'  (g£-rot';  -r5t';  277),  gar  rotte'  (-r<5t'),  n.  [Sp. 
garrote.  Cf.  garrot  lever.]  1.  A  Spanish  mode  of  exe¬ 
cution  by  strangulation,  with  an  iron  collar  affixed  to  a 
post  and  tightened  by  a  screw  until  life  becomes  extinct ; 
al.so,  the  instrument  with  which  the  execution  is  effected. 
2.  Throttling  as  if  with  the  garrote,  esp.  for  robbery, 
gar-rote',  gar  rotte',  v.  t. ;  gar-rot'ed,  gar-rot'ted  ;  gar- 
rot'ing,  gar-rot'ting.  [Cf.  F.  garrotter.  See  garrote, 
n.]  To  strangle  with  the  garrote  ;  hence,  to  seize  around 
the  throat,  from  behind,  in  order  to  throttle  and  rob. 
Gar'ruli'nae  (gSr'db-li'ne),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  L.  garrulus  chat¬ 
tering.]  Zodl.  A  subfamily  of  Corvidae  consisting  of  the 
magpies  and  jays.  —  garTullne  (-lin  ;  -lTn  ;  183),  a. 
gar  ru'li-ty  (gd-roo'lT-tl),  n.  [L.  garrulitas:  cf.  F.  gar- 
rulitS.]  Talkativeness;  loquacity. 

gar'ru-lous  (gar'do-ir/s),  a.  [L.  garrulus ,  fr.  garrire  to 
chatter,  talk  ;  cf.  Gr.  yripvs  voice,  yqpveiv  to  speak,  sing, 
and  E.  call.]  1.  Talking  much,  esp.  about  trivial  things  ; 
loquacious  ;  also,  wordy  ;  diffuse  ;  as,  a  garrulous  story. 

The  most  garrulous  people  on  earth.  De  Quincey. 
2.  Zodl.  Of  birds,  having  a  loud,  harsh  note. 

Syn.  —  See  talkative. 

—  gar'ru  lous  ly,  —  gar'ru  lous  ness,  n. 
gar-ru'pa  (ga-roo'pd),  n.  [Prob.  fr.  Pg.  garupa  crupper. 
Cf.  grouper  the  fish.]  a  In  Spanish  America,  any  of 
certain  groupers,  as  the  garlopa ;  in  California  applied 
to  several  of  the  rockfishes.  b  Zodl.  [cap.]  A  genus 
consisting  of  the  black  grouper  ( G .  nigrita). 

Gar'ry-a  (gXr'T-d),  n.  [NL.,  after  Michael  Garry ,  of  the 
Hudson  Bay  Company.]  Bot.  A  small  genus  of  cornaceous 
shrubs  with  evergreen  coriaceous  leaves  and  small  dioecious 
flowers  borne  in  spikes.  They  are  natives  of  the  south¬ 
western  United  States,  a  few  species  being  cultivated  for 
ornament.  Q.  fremonii  is  the  fever  bush  of  California, 
gar'ter  (gar'ter),  7i.  [OF.  gartier ,  F.  jarretibre,  fr.  OF. 
garet  bend  of  the  knee,  F.  jarret ;  akin  to  Sp.  garra  claw, 
Pr.  garra  ham  ;  cf.  W.  &  Bret,  gar  ham,  shinbone.]  1.  A 
band  or  supporting  strap  used  to  prevent  a  stocking  from 
slipping  down  on  the  leg. 

2.  The  distinguishing  badge  of  the  Order  of  the  Garter; 
also,  membership  in  this  order  or  the  order  itself.  See 
order,  1,  Table. 


Insignia  of  the  Order  of  the  Garter.  A  The  Garter,  which  is  the 
especial  badge  ;  B  The  Collar  ;  CThe  George  ;  D  The  Star. 


Gar'ret.  Gar'rett  (gar'ft),  n. 
Masc.  prop.  name, 
gar'ret,  r.  t.  To  pallet, 
gar'ret-ed,  a.  Having  garrets, 
garret  master.  The  master  of  a 
sweatshop  ;  a  sweater.  Eng. 
g&r'ret-or,  n.  A  watchman  on  a 
garret,  or  tower.  Obs. 
garrison  court-martial.  Mil. 
See  court-martial. 
Ga^ri-so'ni  an  (g&r'Y-sO'nY- 
rtn),  a.  U.  S.  Hist.  Pert,  to 
Wm.  Lloyd  Garrison  (1804-79). 

—  n.  A  follower  of  Garrison. 

—  Gar'ri  son  ism  (g&r'T-sun- 
Yz’m),  n. 

garrltour  4*  oarretor. 
gar'ron.  Var.  of  garran. 
ar'ron,  n.  [Cf.  OF.  jarron 
ranch  of  a  tree,  garrot  big 
stick.]  A  kind  of  large  nail, 
gar'roo  or  gar' row.  Var.  of 
garoo. 

gar'rot  (g&r'ut),  n.  TF.  Cf. 
garrote.]  1.  Antiq.  A  lever  for 


winding  a  crossbow.  Oxf.  L.  D. 
2.  Surff.  A  tourniquet, 
gar-rot'er  (grt-rot'er;  -r5t'5r), 
gar-rot'ter  (-rSt'?r),n.  One  who 
garrotes. 

gar'rul-ing,  n.  Act  of  chatter¬ 
ing  garrulously.  Ohs. 
Gar'nx-lus  (g&r'db-li/s),  n.  [NL., 
fr.  L.  garruius  chattering.]  /obi. 
The  typical  genus  of  jays,  in¬ 
cluding  the  European  jay. 
gar'ry.  oarray. 
gar'ry.  Var.  of  <;h arry. 
Garry-a'les  (g&r'Y-a'lez),  n.  pi. 
[NL.]  Bot.  In  Lindley’s classi¬ 
fication,  an  alliance  comprising 
the  genus  Garrya,  etc.  —  gar'- 
ry-al  (gftr'Y-<Jl),  a. 
garse.  Var.  of  6ABCE. 
garse  (gars).  Scot,  and  dial.  Eng. 
var.  of  grass. 

garse,  r.  t.  8c  ».  [OF.  garser.  ^ee 
gash.]  To  incise  :  scarify.  Obs. 
garse,  n.  Incision  ;  gash.  Obs. 
gar'sil  (gar's!!),  n.  [Cf.  Dan. 


Garter  Stitch. 


3.  [cap.]  For  Garter  King-of- Arms.  See  King-of- Arms. 

4.  Her.  a  A  bendlet.  b  A  diminutive  of  the  bendlet. 

5.  .A  tape  held  for  a  performer  to  leap  over  in  a  circus. 

6.  pi.  Leg  irons;  fetters.  Slang. 

gar'ter  (gar'ter),  v.  t. ;  gar'tered  (-terd) ;  gar'ter-ing. 

1.  To  bind  or  support  with  a  garter. 

lie  .  .  .  could  not  see  to  garter  his  hose.  Shak. 
2  To  invest  with  the  Order  of  the  Garter, 
gar'ter  ing,  n.  1.  Act  of  one  who  garters  something. 

2.  Material  of  which  garters  are  made. 

garter  snake.  Any  of  numerous  harmless  American 
snakes  of  the  genus  Thamnophis ,  syn.  Eutxnia ,  having 
more  or  less  distinct  longitudinal  yellow  stripes  on  the 
back.  They  are  viviparous,  and  very  active  and  coura¬ 
geous,  and  feed  on  worms,  various  small  .animals,  small 
birds’  eggs,  etc.  T.  si  rial  is ,  of  which  there  are  several 
subspecies,  is  widely  distributed  in  North  America,  .and 
in  many  regions  is  the  commonest  and  most  familiar 
snake.  Another  common  spe¬ 
cies  is  the  ribbon  snake, 
garter  stitch.  The  simplest 
stitch  in  knitting;  —  called  also 
plain  knitting. 

garth  (giirth),  n.  [leel.  garSr 
yard.  See  yard  an  inclosure.] 

1.  A  close  ;  yard  ;  croft.  Obs. 
or  Dial.  Eng .,  except  as  short 
for  cloister  garth. 

2.  Dam  or  weir  for  catching  fish, 
gas  (g£s),  n.  [Invented  by  the  chemist  Van  Helmont  of 

Brussels  (d.  1044);  applied  by  him  to  a  supposed  vapor 
produced  from  water  by  cold.  This  form  was  suggested  to 
him  by  L.  chaos ,  Gr.  x<*os,  chaos.]  1.  An  aeriform  fluid, 
having  neither  independent  shape  nor  volume,  but  tending 
to  expand  indefinitely.  See  kinetic  theory  of  gases,  under 
kinetic.  The  term  was  used  at  first  by  chemists  as  synon¬ 
ymous  with  air,  but  afterwards  applied  to  all  fluids  that 
could  not  be  liquefied  by  pressure  at  any  attainable  temper¬ 
ature,  as  oxygen,  hydrogen, etc.,  in  distinction  from  vapor, 
as  steam,  w  hich  becomes  liquid  on  a  reduction  of  temper¬ 
ature.  But  in  present  usage,  since  all  of  the  gases  formerly 
called  “  permanent  ”  have  been  liquefied  by  cold  and  pres¬ 
sure,  any  distinction  made  between  gases  and  vapors  is 
recognized  to  be  one  of  degree  only.  See  liquid. 

In  many  books  of  recent  years,  it  has  been  the  custom,  follow¬ 
ing  a  suggestion  of  Andrews,  to  restrict  the  term  “  gas  ”  to  tem¬ 
peratures  above  the  critical  temperature,  and  the  term  “  vapor  ” 
to  temperatures  below.  But  this  is  often  inconvenient  in  prac¬ 
tice,  as  there  is  no  sudden  change  in  the  gaseous  phase  at  ordi¬ 
nary  pressures  on  passing  the  critical  temperature.  It  is  more 
convenient  to  employ  the  term  “vapor”  only  when  discussing  the 
properties  of  the  gaseous  phase  in  relntion  to  the  liquid  or  solid, 
and  to  follow  the  common  usage  in  describing  substances  like 
COo,  or  even  Strand  NII3,  as  gases  at  ordinary  temperatures  and 
pressures.  Encyc.  Brit. 

2.  In  popular  usage,  any  gas,  or  gaseous  mixture,  with  the 
exception  of  atmospheric  air  ;  specif.  :  a  Laughing  pas. 
b  Any  combustible  gaseous  mixture  used  for  illuminating 
or  as  a  fuel ;  —  called,  according  to  its  source,  natural  gas, 
coal  gas,  water  gas,  etc. 

COMPOSITION  OF  COMBUSTIBLE  GASES. 

The  following  arc  typical  analyses,  but  composition  of  any  of 
these  gases  is  variable.  B.  T.  U.  =  British  Thermal  Unit. 
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3.  Mining.  Fire  damp  mixed  with  air,  so  as  to  become 
liable  to  explosion. 

4.  Empty,  boasting,  or  humbugging  talk  ;  bombast.  Slang. 
gas,  v.  t. ;  gassed  (gSst)  ;  gas'sing.  To  affect  or  treat  with 

gas ;  as  :  a  Textiles.  To  singe,  as  in  a  gas  flame,  so  as  to 
remove  loose  fibers  :  as,  to  gas  thread,  b  To  impregnate 
with  gas  ;  as,  to  gas  lime  with  chlorine  in  the  manufacture 
of  bleaching  powder,  c  To  talk  “  gas  ’’  to  ;  to  deceive  by 
empty  talk.  Vulgar  Slang ,  U.  S. 

gas.  v,  i.  1.  To  give  off  gas,  as  a  storage  battery  when 
nearly  charged. 

2.  To  indulge  in  idle  or  boastful  talk.  Slang. 
gas  bag.  1.  A  bag  for  holding  gas,  as  one  to  insert  empty 
into  a  broken  gas  main  and  then  inflate  to  act  as  a  plug. 

2-  A  person  who  “  gasses.”  Slang. 
gas  battery.  Elec.  A  form  of  voltaic  battery,  in  which 
one  or  both  of  the  active  elements  are  gases, 
gas  black  A  superior  kind  of  lampblack,  collected  dy 
introducing  a  cola  iron  surface  into  a  luminous  gas  flame, 
gas  buoy.  Nani.  A  metal  buoy  filled  with  gas  and  sur¬ 
mounted  by  a  lantern  where  a  light  fed  by  the  gas  burns 
night  and  day. 


gierdsel ,  Sw.  gdrdsel.  and  E. 

garth  yard.]  Brushwood.  Dial. 
Eng. 

gar 'some  4*GERSUM.  [son.  I 
gar'son  +  garciox,  garri-| 
gar'ston  (giir'sti/n),  n.  [AS. 
gterstiin.  See  grass  ;  town.]  A 
grassy  yard  or  field  ;  paddock. 
Obs.  or  Hist. 

gar'sum,  garsurome  4*gersum. 
gar'ten  (giir't^n).  Var.  of 
garter.  Scot.  8c  Dial.  Eng. 
garter  fish.  The  scabbard  fish. 

Garter  Klng-of- Arms.  Her.  See 

KING-OF-ARMS. 

garth  (garth  ;  giith),  n.  Girth, 
or  a  tffrtn  :  a  hoop.  Dial.  Eng. 
garth'-cresa'',  n.  [garth  garden 
r/v.svO  Peppergruss. 
garth  'stead  (-st5d),  ».  A  garth  ; 
homestead.  Dial.  Eng. 
gartier  +  garter. 

Gartner’s  canal  or  duct.  See 
duct  of  Gaertner. 

Gar'u-da  (gflr'<56-d«),  n.  [Skr. 


GarudaA  Hindu  Myth.  A  super¬ 
natural  being,  half  man,  half 
bird,  with  golden  body  and  red 
wings.  The  gods  mistook  him 
for  Agni  and  worshiped  him. 
ga'rum  (gS'rwm  ;  gar'tZm),  n. 
[L.,  fr.  Gr.  yapos.]  A  sauce  of 
fermented  nsh,  prized  by  the 
ancients.  Obs.  or  Hist. 
garvance.  4*  <  ALATANCE. 
gar-van'Bo.  f  garavance. 
gar'vey  (giir'vY),  n.  A  small 
scow.  Local ,  U.  S. 
gar'vie,  n.  The  sprat.  Scot. 
gar'vock  (gdr'v</k).  Var.  of 
GARY  I  E. 

Gar-zet'ta  (gar-zSt'a),  n.  [NL., 
fr.  an  It.  dim.  of  garza  heron, 
or  fr.  Sp.  garceta ,  dim.  of  garza 
heron.]  /obi.  A  subgenus  or 
genus  of  herons  consisting  of 
the  small  white  egrets, 
gas.  Obs.  pres,  indie.  2d  and 
3d  person  sing,  of  go. 

Gas  (gtts).  Bib. 


gas  burner.  The  jet  piece  of  a  gas  fixture  where  the  gas 
is  burned  as  it  escapes  from  one  or 
more  minute  orifices. 

gas  carbon.  A  compact  variety  of 
carbon  obtained  as  an  incrustation  on 
the  interior  of  gas  retorts,  and  used 
for  the  manufacture  of  the  carbon 
rods  or  pencils  for  the  electric  arc, 
and  for  the  plates  of  voltaic  batteries, 
etc. 

gas  check  Ordnance.  In  breech-load¬ 
ing  cannon,  any  device,  except  a  me¬ 
tallic  cartridge  case,  for  sealing  the 
bore  against  escape  of  gas  to  the  rear 
upon  discharge.  Several  forms  are 
successfully  employed,  such  as  a  pad, 
disk,  or  ring  wnicn  is  by  the  great 
force  of  the  gases  expanded  or  tight¬ 
ened  in  such  a  position  as  hermetically 
to  seal  any  space  between  the  walls  of 
the  bore  and  the  breech  block  or  plug. 

A  metallic  cartridge  case  serves  as  a 
gas  check  w  hen  used,  but  is  not  gener¬ 
ally  included  in  the  term. 

gas  coal-  Bituminous  coal  yielding  a 
high  percentage  of  volatile  matters, 


Electric  Gas  Burner. 
A  pull  on  thechain 
turns  on  the  gus  (by 
means  of  the  ratch¬ 
et)  and  ignites  it 
by  a  spark  p  r  o- 
duced  by  bringing 
a  close  to  6,  a  Ik  n 
being  connected 
with  opposite  poles 
of  a  battery. 


and  therefore  used  in  making  illuminating  gas. 
gas  coke.  The  coke  formed  in  gas  retorts,  as  distin¬ 
guished  from  that  made  in  coke  ovens. 

Gas'COU  (gXs'ktfn),  a .  [F.]  Of  or  pert,  to  Gascony,  previ¬ 

ous  to  1789  a  province  of  southwestern  France,  or  the  Gas¬ 
cons  ;  also  [/.  c.],  braggart ;  swaggering.  See  gasconade. 
Oas'con,  n.  1.  One  of  the  natives  of  Gascony  (see  French, 
71.,  1),  who  have  a  reputation  for  assurance  and  bragga¬ 
docio ;  hence  [/.  <?.],  a  boaster  ;  swashbuckler. 

2.  [/.  c.]  A  carangoid  fish  ( Trachurus  trachurus ),  or  an 
allied  species. 

gas  COn-ade'  (gSs'lttfn-ad'),  n.  [F.  gaseonnade,  from  Gas¬ 
con  an  inhabitant  of  Gascony,  the  people  of  which  were 
noted  for  boasting.]  A  boast  or  boasting;  a  vaunt;  a 
bravado  ;  a  bragging  ;  braggadocio. 

gas  con  ade',  r.  i. ;  gas'con-ad'ed  (-ad'Sd) ;  gas'con-ad'- 
ing  (-ad'Tng).  To  boast ;  brag;  bluster, 
gas  disease.  A  disease  of  fish,  caused  by  an  excess  of  dis¬ 
solved  gas  in  the  water  and  characterized  by  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  gas  blebs  in  the  tissues,  and  free  gas  in  the  blood 
vessels  and  about  the  eyes,  causing  the  eyeballs  to  bulge 
and  assume  the  appearance  termed  popeye. 
gas  e-lier'  (gSs^-ler'),  n.  |  Formed  from  gas,  in  imitation 
of  chande//<?r.]  A  chandelier  arranged  to  burn  gas. 
gas  engine.  Mach.  A  kind  of  internal-combustion  en¬ 
gine  (which  see)  using  fixed  gas  ;  also,  broadly,  any  inter¬ 
nal-combustion  engine. 

gas'6-0US  (g5&'e-H8  ;  277),  a.  [From  gas.]  1.  In  the  form, 
or  of  the  nature,  of  gas  ;  pertaining  to  gases  ;  as,  gaseous 
matter,  gaseous  laws  ;  also,  superheated,  as  steam. 

2.  Lacking  substance  or  solidity  ;  tenuous.  “  Uncon¬ 
nected,  gaseous  information.”  Sir  J.  Stephen. 

gaseous  Bpectrum.  See  spectrum. 
gas  field  A  tract  or  district  yielding  natural  gas. 
gas'-fired'  (gSs'flrd'),  a.  Heated  by  the  combustion  of 
gaseous  fuel  ;  as,  a  gas-Jired  furnace.  —  gas'-fir'ing,  a. 
gas  fitter.  A  workman  who  installs  or  repairs  gas  pipes 
and  fixtures. 


gas  fitting,  a  The  trade  or  occupation  of  a  gas  fitter, 
b  pi.  The  piping,  elbows,  meters,  etc.,  for  conveying  gas 
from  the  main  to  the  gas  fixtures^  etc.  160  Pa.  303. 
gas  fixture.  A  device  for  conveying  illuminating  or  com¬ 
bustible  gas  from  the  pipe  to  the  gas  burner,  consisting 
of  an  appendage  of  metal,  usually  ornamented, with  tubes 
upon  which  the  burners,  keys,  etc.,  are  adjusted.  Cf. 
gas  fitting. 

gas  furnace.  A  furnace  using  gas  for  fuel,  or  one  for 

making  gas. 

gas  generator.  An  apparatus  for  generating  gas ;  as  :  a 
A  retort  in  which  volatile  hydrocarbons  are  evolved  by 
heat,  to  A  carburetor,  c  A  machine  for  the  production 
of  carbonic  acid  gas,  for  aerating  wrater,  bread,  etc. 
gash  (g&sh),  v.  t.  ;  gashed  (gXsht);  gash'ing.  [For  older 
garsh  or  garse,  OF.  garser  to  scarify,  F.  gercer  to  chap, 
of  uncertain  origin.]  To  make  a  long,  deep  incision  in  ; 
—  applied  chiefly  to  incisions  in  flesh. 

Grievously  gashed  or  gored  to  death.  Hayward. 
gash.  n.  [ME.  garce ,  garse.  See  gash,  »>.]  1.  A  deep 

and  long  cut ;  an  incision  of  considerable  length  and 
depth,  particularly  in  flesh. 

2.  Act  of  gashing. 

gash  vein  Mining.  A  vein  resulting  from  the  enlarge¬ 
ment  of  a  joint  or  shrinkage  crack  and  not  extending  be¬ 
yond  the  stratum  in  which  it  occurs, 
gasl-fl-ca'tlon  (g&s'T-fT-ka'slmn),  n.  [See  gasify.]  Act 
or  process  of  converting  into  gas. 

gas'l-form  (gifsT-fOrm),  a.  In  the  form  of  gas;  gaseous, 
gas'i-fy  (-fi),  v.  t. ;  gas'i-fied  (-fid) ;  gas'i-fy'ing  (-fl'Tng). 
[ya$  -f-  -fy.]  To  convert  into  gas  or  aeriform  fluid,  as  by 
means  of  heat  or  a  chemical  process.  —  v.  i.  To  become  gas. 
gas  jet  A  flame  of  illuminating  gas  ;  also,  a  gas  burner, 
gas'ket  (gSs'kgt ;  -kit;  151),  n.  [Cf.  F.  garcette,  It.  ga- 
schetta ,  Sp.  cajeta  caburn,  garceta  reef  point.]  1.  Naut.  A 
line  or  band  used  to  lash  a  furled  sail  securely.  Sea  gas¬ 
kets  are  common  lines;  harbor  gaskets  are  plaited  or  dec¬ 
orated  lines  or  bands. 


2.  Mech.  Plaited  hemp  or  tallowed  rope  for  packing  pis¬ 
tons,  making  pipe  joints,  etc.  ;  hence,  metal  packing  or 
any  composition  for  the  same  purpose, 
gas'ket,  v.  t.  ;  gas'ket-ed  ;  gas'ket-ing.  Naut.  To  fasten 
with  a  gasket  or  gaskets. 


as  a-ller'  Vor.  of  gaselier. 
a-san'  (gii-san'),  a.  =  Gath  ic. 
See  A  vest  a. 

Gas'coigne.  Gascon. 
gascolgne.  ^  gaskin. 
gas  con-ad'er  (gfis'k^n-ad'fr), 
n.  One  who  jraseonades. 
Gas'con-i8m  (tffis'ktfn-Tz’m),  n. 
See  -ism. 

Gas'co-ny  sauce  (gfis'k6-nY). 
Veloute  sauce  with  caperB,  truf¬ 
fles,  and  egg  yolk, 
gas'eoyne.  gaskin. 
gas'eromh.  gas'erome.  n.  A 
cuBchroni.  Scot.  [eou6neB8.| 
gau-e'i-ty  (gfis-e'Y-tY),  n.  Gas-| 
gaeen.  +  gaze. 
gas  e-os'i-ty  (gfte^-tte'Y-tY),  n. 
=  gaseousness.  Bare. 
gas'e  ous-nesg.  n.  See  -ness. 
gas'er  Var.  of  gassek. 
gash  (irfiBh  ;  gash),  o.  [Perh.fr. 
sagacious.]  S>'ot.  1  Knowing  ; 
wise  ;  witty  ;  sharp. 

2.  Having  a  fine  appearance  or 


air  :  well-dressed  ;  triin. 
gash,  a.  Dismal-looking.  Scot. 
gash,  n.  [Cf.  dial,  gash  chin,  a 
projection  of  the  under  jaw.] 
Emptv  talk  ;  babble.  .Sco/.— 
v.  i.  To  talk  idly  ;  tattle  ;  gos¬ 
sip.  Scot.  — a.  Talkative.  Scot. 
gas  harmonicon.  Apyrophone. 
gas  heater  Any  device  for  heat¬ 
ing  by  heat  from  burning  gas. 
gash'es  (gfish'Pz  ;  -Yz),  n.  Hairy 
cirrus  clouds  which  precede 
tropical  hurricanes.  Rare. 
gash'fol,  a.  [Perh.  for  ghastful, 
confused  with  gash.]  Ghastly  ; 
frightful.  Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 
gash'ly,  a.  Ohs.  or  Dial.  Ghast¬ 
ly  ;  dismal.  —  gash'll-ness,  n. 
gash'ly,  adv.  of  gash.  Scot. 
Gash'mu  (gfish'mQ).  Bib. 
gasht.  Gashed.  Ref.  Sp. 
gash'y.a.  Like,  or  having,  a  gash 
or  jrnsheB.  R.  [See -able. I 
gas'l-fl  a  ble  (gfie'Y-fT^-b’l),  a .  \ 
gas'i-fl  er,  n.  One  that  gasifies. 


file,  senate,  care,  ira,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofa  ;  eve,  event,  end,  recent,  maker ;  ice,  ill ;  old,  6bey,  orb,  Sdd,  sftft,  connect ;  use,  unite,  firn,  fip,  circtfs,  menii  j 

1  Foreign  Word.  ■[•Obsolete  Variant  of.  4- combined  with.  =  equals. 
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g  3 'kin  (gSs'kTn), ».  [Cf  gallioaskin.]  1.  pi.  Galligas- 
Raid  ;  gaiters.  Obs.  or  Dial.  Entj . 

2.  That  part  of  the  hind  leg  of  a  horse  or  other  quadruped 
between  the  stifle  aud  the  hock. 

gas 'light7  (-lit/),  7i.  1.  The  light  yielded  by  the  combustion 
of  illuminating  gas. 

2.  A  gas  jet  or  gas  burner. 

—  gaslight  ed,  a.  —  gaslight  ing,  ?i. 

gas  lime  Lime  that  has  been  used  in  purifying  illuminat¬ 
ing  gas,  and  hence  contains  large  amounts  ot  carbonate, 
sulphide,  etc.  It  is  used  as  a  soil  dressing, 
gas  liquor  A  liquid  obtained  in  the  manufacture  of  illu¬ 
minating  gas  from  coal  and  valued  as  a  source  of  ammonia. 
It  is  an  aqueous  solution  of  ammonia  in  the  form  of  carbon¬ 
ate,  sulphide,  and  chloride,  with  a  little  of  other  salts  and 
tarry  matters.  The  water  comes  partly  from  distillation 
of  the  coal  and  partly  from  the  scrubbers  or  washers, 
gas  machine.  All  apparatus  for  carbureting  air  for  use  as 
illuminating  gas. 

gas'man  (g&s'mdn),  n. ;  pi.  -MEN  (-men).  1.  A  man  con¬ 

nected  with  the  manufacture,  installation,  or  distribution 
of  gas  ;  a  gas  fitter. 

2.  Coal  Mining.  A  man  who  examines  the  mine  for  fire 
damp  in  dangerous  quantities.  U.  S. 
gas  meter.  All  instrument  for  recording  the  quantity  of 
gas  consumed  at  a  particular  place.  See  meter,  2. 
gas  microscope  All  oxy hydrogen  microscope, 
gaso-e-lec'tric  (gJs'o-e-lgk'trTk),  a.  Mach.  Designating, 
or  pertaining  to,  a  system  of  automobile  propulsion  in  which 
both  a  gasoline  engine  and  an  electric  motor  are  used.  Cf . 
AUTOMIXTE  SYSTEM. 

gas  oil.  One  of  the  fractions  obtained  by  distilling  pe¬ 
troleum,  having  a  specific  gravity  of  about  0.865  and  used 
in  the  manufacture  of  illuminating  gas. 

gasoline,  or  gasolene,  engine  Mach.  A  kind  of  in¬ 
ternal-combustion  engine  ;  —  in  British  countries  called 
usually  petrol  engine. 

gas'O  line  (gSs'o-len;  -lTn  ;  277),  gas'O-lene  (-len),  n. 
[^<w  -j-  2d  -ol  -J-  -inc.)  A  volatile  inflammable  liquid  used 
as  a  solvent  for  oils,  fats,  etc.,  as  a  carburetant,  and  to  pro¬ 
duce  heat  and  motive  power.  See  petroleum  ;  cf .  petrol. 
gas  om'e-ter  (g£s-5m'e-ter),  n.  [gras  -f-  -meter.  Cf.  F.  ga- 
zometre.]  1.  An  apparatus  for  holding  aud  measuring  gas  ; 
a  gas  burette. 

2  Less  properly,  but  commonly,  a  tank  for  collecting  and 
holding  gas  ;  in  gas  works,  a  huge  iron  cylinder  or  reservoir 
closed  at  one  end  and  having  the  other  end  immersed  in 
water,  in  w  hich  it  is  made  to  rise  or  fall  according  to  the 
volume  of  gas  it  contains  or  the  pressure  required, 
gas-om'e-try  (-trT),  n.  Science  or  art  of  measuring  gas. 

—  gas'o-met'ric  (gSs'o-mgt'rTk),  -met'rl-cal  (  rl-kal),  a. 
gas'o  scope  (gfii/6-skop),  n.  [gas -\- -scope.]  An  appara¬ 
tus  for  detecting  the  presence  of  dangerous  gas  escaping 
into  a  coal  mine  or  a  dwelling  house. 

gasp  (gasp),  v.  i.  ;  gasped  (gaspt) ;  gasp'ing.  [ME.  gaspen, 
gaispen ,  to  yawn,  gasp,  Icel.  geispa  to  yawn,  for  geipsa  ; 
akin  to  Sw\  g'dspa ,  Dan.  gispe  to  gasp  ;  cf.  D.  gijpen ,  AS. 
gipung  a  gaping.]  1.  To  catch  the  breath  convulsively,  or 
in  laborious  respiration,  with  wride  open  mouth  ;  to  labor 
for  breath  ;  to  respire  convulsively ;  to  pant  violently. 

She  gasps  and  struggles  hard  for  life.  Lloyd. 

2.  To  pant  with  eagerness;  to  show'  vehement  desire. 

Quenching  the  gas/ting  furrows’  thirst  with  rain.  Spenser. 
gasp,  /.  To  emit  or  utter  wdth  gasps  ;  —  with  forth ,  out , 
away,  etc. ;  as,  he  gasped  out  a  plea  for  mercy. 

And  with  short  sobs  he  gasps  away  his  breath.  Dry  den. 
gasp,  7L  Act  of  opening  the  mouth  convulsively  to  catch 
the  breath;  a  labored  respiration  or  catching  of  the  breath, 
gas  Plate  Ordnance.  In  the  Krupp  breech  mechanism,  a 
steel  plate  resting  in  a  recess  in  the  face  of  the  breech 
block  and  supporting  the  obturator  ring. 

G  ts-se'rl-an  (gX-se'rT-an),  a.  Of  or  relating  to  the  early 
German  physician  Gasser  (L.  Gassetdus). 

Gasserian  ganglion,  Anat .,  a  large  ganglion  on  the  chief  or 
sensory  root  of  the  trifacial  or  fifth  cranial  nerve, 
gas'slng  (gSs'Tng),  71.  1.  Act  or  process  of  subjecting  to 

the  action  of  gas,  as  lime  to  chlorine  gas  in  making  bleach¬ 
ing  powder,  or  cotton  yarn  or  cloth  to  minute  gas  jets  to 
6inge  off  small  protruding  fibers  ;  also,  the  poisoning  of 
persons  exposed  to  noxious  gases  or  fumes. 

2  The  fizzing  or  bubbling  of  the  acid  in  a  storage  battery. 

3.  Boasting;  insincere  or  empty  talk.  Slang. 


Gasslot's'  Wheel  (g&'syoz').  Physics.  A  device  for  the 
rotation  of  a  Geissler  tube  about  an  axis  at  right  angles  to 
the  axis  of  the  tube.  If  such  a  tube  be  excited  by  a  rapidly 
interrupted  current,  when  at  rest  it  appears,  by  persistence 
of  vision,  t  o  be  continuously  illuminated;  w  hen  it  is  rotated 
the  intermittent  characterof  the  discharge  becomesevident 
and  the  appearanceis  that  of  a  w'heel  with  luminous  spokes, 
gas  Spectrum  a  The  spectrum,  consisting  of  bright  lines 
or  bands,  obtained  by  dispersing  the  light  from  a  glowing 
gas  or  vapor,  b  An  absorption  spectrum  obtained  by  pass¬ 
ing  light  through  a  gas  or  a  vapor, 
gas  spurts.  (Jeol.  Little  heaps  observed  on  the  surface  of 
certain  strata  containing  organic  matter  ;  — so  called  be¬ 
cause  believed  to  be  due  to  the  escape  of  gas. 
gas'sy  (gSs'I),  a.;  gas'si-er  (-T-erj ;  gas'si-rst.  Full  of 
gas;  like  gas;  hence,  Colloq.,  inflated ;  full  of  boastful  or 
insincere  talk  ;  as,  a  gassy  demagogue, 
gas  tar  Coal  tar  obtained  as  a  by-product  in  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  illuminating  gas. 

gas'ter  o-  (gSs'ter-o-),  gas'ter-  Biol.  Combining  forms 
equivalent  to  g astro-,  gasfr-. 

Gas'ter  o  my-ce'tes  (-mi-se'tez),  7i.pl.  [NL. ;  gaste.ro- 
-mycetes.]  Bot.  A  group  of  basidiomycetous  fungi  in  which 
the  spores  are  borne  in  a  peridium,  as  in  the  puffballs,  stink- 
horns,  etc.  This  name  is  now  often  abandoned,  the  orders 
of  the  group  being  included  with  others  in  the  subclass 
Autobasidiomycetes.  —  gas  ter  o  my  ce'tous  (  tils),  a. 
gas  thread  Mech.  A  special  kind  of  thread,  much  finer 
in  pitch  than  the  ordinary  standard  threads,  used  esp.  on 
wrought  iron  tubes  for  conveying  gas.  Gas  threads  usu¬ 
ally  run  from  28  threads  per  inch  in  a  pipe  £  inch  in  diam¬ 
eter  to  11  threads  per  inch  in  a  2-inch  pipe, 
gas'-tight'  (gSs'tit/),  a.  Impervious  to  gas. 
gas  trae'a  (gSs-tre'a),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  yaargp,  yaarpos, 
the  stomach.]  Biol.  A  hypothetical  animal  having  the 
structure  of  a  gastrula  of  the  type  formed  by  invagination. 
According  to  a  theory  of  Haeckel,  called  the  gaatraea  theory, 
such  an  animal  was  a  common  ancestor  of  the  Metazoa, 
gas  tral'gl-a  (gSs-trSl'ji-a),  n.  [NL.  ;  gastro-  -f-  -algia.] 
Pain  in  the  stomach  or  epigastrium,  esp.  of  a  neuralgic  type, 
gas  tral'glc  (-jTk),  a.  Med.  Pert,  to,  or  affected  with, 
gastralgia.  —  n.  A  person  subject  to  attacks  of  gastralgia. 
gas  trec'to  my  (gSs-trSk'tft-mt),  n.  [gastro-  -ectomy.] 
Surg.  Excision  of  a  portion  of  the  stomach, 
gas'tric  (gSs'trtk),  a.  [Gr.  yaanqp,  yaorpos,  stomach.] 
Of,  pertaining  to,  or  situated  near,  the  stomach, 
gastric  artery.  Anat.  a  A  branch  of  the  coeliac  artery  which 
»asses  to  the  cardiac  end  of  the  stomach  and  along  the 
esser  curvature,  b  Any  of  several  small  branches  of  the 
splenic  artery  distributed  to  the  greater  curvature  of  the 
stomach.  —  g.  crisis,  Med.,  a  sudden  attack  of  gastric  pain 
with  vomiting,  a  frequent  symptom  of  locomotor  ataxia. 
—  g  digestion,  Physiol .,  the  conversion  of  the  albuminous 
portion  of  food  in  the  stomach  into  soluble  and  diffusible 
products  by  the  solvent  action  of  gastric  juice.  —  g.  fever, 
Med.,  a  fever  attended  with  prominent  gastric  symptoms: 
typhoid  fever.  —  g.  glands,  Anat.,  the  glands  in  the  walls  of 
the  stomach  which  secrete  the  gastric  juice.  In  the  human 
stomach  they  occupy  the  whole  thickness  of  the  mucosa, 
but  do  not  extend  beyond  it,  and  are  of  tw  o  kinds,  cardiac 
glands  and  pyloric  gla7ids  (see  these  terms).  —  g.  Juice,  Phys¬ 
iol.,  the  digestive  fluid  secreted  by  the  glands  in  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  stomach.  It  is  a  thin  watery  fluid  with 
an  acid  reaction,  due  to  the  presence  of  hydrochloric  acid 
to  the  extent  of  0.2  to  0.3  per  cent  or  more,  and  contains 
several  enzymes,  esp.  pepsin  and  rennin.  It  has  a  strong  di¬ 
gestive  action  on  proteias  and  gelatin-forming  substances, 
and  curdles  milk.  —  g.  mill,  Zool.,  a  grinding  apparatus 
consisting  of  several  movable  calcareous  or  chitinous 
pieces  in  the  pharynx  or  stomach  of  certain  invertebrates, 
gas-trl'tis  (g£s-trI'tTs),  n.  [NL.  ;  gastro-  -f-  -itis.]  Med. 

Inflammation  of  the  stomach,  esp.  of  its  mucous  membrane, 
gas'tro-  (gSs'tro-),  gastr  .  A  combining  form  from  Greek 
yaarrjp,  yatrrpos,  the  Stomach ,  or  belly. 
gas'tro-cele  (gSs'tro-sel),  n.  [ gastro -  -J-  -cele.]  Med. 
Hernia  of  the  stomach. 

gas  troc-ne'ml-US  (gSs'trBk-ne'niT-ws),  ».  ;  pi.  -Mil  (-mT-i). 
[NL.,  fr.  Gr.  yaarpoKr rpjiia  the  calf  of  the  leg.]  Anat.  The 
largest  and  most  superficial  muscle  of  the  calf  of  the  leg. 
It  arises  by  two  heads  from  the  lower  condyles  of  the 
femur,  and  its  tendon  of  insertion  unites  with  that  of 
the  soleus  to  form  the  Achilles  tendon  (which  see).  —  gas 
troc-ne'ml-al  (-51),  —  gas  troc  ne'mi  an  (-5n),  a. 

gas  tro-du' o-de'nal  (gfts'tro-du'o-de'nftl),  a.  [gastro-  -f- 
duodenal.]  Anat.  Pert,  to  the  stomach  and  duodenum. 


gas  tro  dll' O-de-nl'tls  (gSs'tro-du'o-de-iii'tTs),  7i.  [NL. 
See  gastroduodenal  ;  -itis.]  Med.  Inflammation  of  the 
stomach  and  duodenum,  a  frequent  cause  of  jaui^ice. 
gas  tio  el  y-trot'o  my  (-Sll-trSt'o-ini),  n.  [gastro-  -f 
tlytro-  -j-  -tomy.]  Surg.  The  operation  of  cutting  into  the 
upper  part  of  the  vagina,  through  the  abdomen  (without 
opening  the  peritoneum),  to  remove  a  fetus.  It  is  a  sub¬ 
stitute  for  the  Caesarean  operation,  and  less  dangerous, 
gas'tro  en  teric  (-Sn-t8r'Tk),  a.  [gastro- -j-  enteric.]  Anat. 
&  Med.  Gastrointestinal. 

gas'tro-enter-i'tis  (-Su'ter-i'tTs),  n.  [NL.  See  gastroen¬ 
teric;  -itis.]  Med.  Inflammation  of  the  lining  membrane 
of  the  stomach  and  the  intestines. 

gas  tro  en'ter-os'to  my  (-bs'to-mT),  n.  [gastro-  -f  etitero- 
-f-  -st07ny.]  Surg.  The  formation  of  an  opening  between 
the  stomach  and  the  upper  portion  of  the  small  intestine, 
gas'tro-ep'i-plo'ic  (-Spl-plo'Ik),  a.  [gastro-  -j-  epiploic.] 
Anat.  Ot  or  pertaining  to  the  stomach  and  great  omentum, 
gas  tro  he  pat'ic  (-he-pSt'Tk),  a.  [gastro-  -f  hepatic.] 
Anat.  tb  Med.  Pertaining  to  the  stomach  and  liver;  hepa¬ 
togastric  ;  as,  the  gastrohepatic ,  or  letser,  omentum, 
gas'tro  in  tes'ti  nal  (-Tn-tes'tT-nal),  a.  [gastro- -f-  intesti¬ 
nal.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  the 
stomach  and  intestines. 

Gas  tro  lo'bi-um  (-lo'bT- 

um),  7i.  [NL.  ;  gastro — f- 
Gr.  Ao/3iov,  dim.  of  Ao/So? 
pod.]  Bot.  A  genus  of  Aus¬ 
tralian  fabaceous  shrubs  hav¬ 
ing  opposite  or  whorled 
leaves,  showy  yellow  or  pur¬ 
ple  flow'ers,  and  2-seeded 
pods.  They  are  commonly 
called  poison  bushes,  from 
their  effect  911  cattle.  Sev¬ 
eral  are  cultivated, 
gas  trol'o  gy  (g5s-tr51'6-jT), 

71.  [Gr.  yaarpohoyi'i ;  ya- 
oTT/p,  yaorpos,  stomach  -f- 
Aoyct?  discourse.]  Science 
of  the  structure  and  func¬ 
tions  of  the  stomach, 
gas  tro  raa-la'ci-a  (gSs'tro- 
ma-la'shT-d),  n.  [NL.;  p- 
tro--\-  tnalacia.]  Med.  A  sof¬ 
tening,  usually  post  mortem,  Gastrolobium  ( Gastrolobium 
of  the  coats  of  the  stomach.  bilobum). 

gas'tro-nome  (gSs'tro-noni)  [  n.  [F.  gastronome ,  fr. 
gas-tron'O -mer  (g5s-tr5n'6-mer)  i  gastrono7)iie.  See  gas¬ 
tronomy.]  One  fond  of  good  living  ;  an  epicure, 
gas  tro-nom'lc  (gSs'tro-nom'Tk)  )  a.  [Cf.  F.  gastrono- 
gas  tro  nom'i-cal  (  nbm'T-kdl)  )  7/xique.]  Pertaining  to 
gastronomy.  —  gas  tro-nom'i  cal-ly,  adv. 
gas-tron'O  mist  (g5s-tr5u'6-mTst),  n.  A  gastronomer. 
gas-tron'O-my  (-nil),  n.  [Gr.  yaarpoiofxia  ;  yaoi-gp,  ya- 
crrpo;,  stomach  -j-  10 pot  law  :  cf.  F.  gastronomic.]  The  art 
or  science  of  good  eating  ;  epicurism, 
gas'tro-pa-ri'e-tal  (-pa-rl'e-tal),  a.  [gastro-  parietal.] 
Zool.  Connecting  the  stomach  and  body  wall, 
gas'tro-pod  (gSs'tro-pbd),  a.  Also  gas'ter-O-pod  (-ter-$- 
p5d).  Zool.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Gastropoda.  —  n. 
One  of  the  Gastropoda. 

Gas-trop'o-da  (gSs-trbp'o-dd),  n.  pi.  Also  Gas'ter-Op'O-da 

(gSs'ter-bp'o-dd). 

[NL.  \. gastro-  -f- 
-poda.  J  Zool.  A 
large  and  varied 
class  of  mollusks 
comprising  most 
of  the  existing 
forms  having  a  One  of  the  Gastropoda  (Tritia  frivittata). 
univalve  shell,  F  Foot  ;  C  Caudnl  Cirri  ;  O  Operculum  ; 
and  many  shell-  Proboscis,  ex serted  ;  S  Siphon.  Nat.  size, 
less  forms.  The  snails,  whelks,  and  slugs  are  examples. 
The  shell  is  not  divided  into  chambers,  and  is  usually 
twisted  (generally  in  a  dextral  direction)  into  a  more  or 
less  conical  spiral.  In  the  ordinary  forms  the  animal  has 
a  head  with  one  or  two  pairs  of  tentacles  and  a  pair  of  eyes, 
which  are  often  borne  on  the  tentacles.  Within  the  mouth 


gaa'kin.  -king./*.  A  gusket.  Rare. 
g&s'kim.  //.  [F.  Ga*coyne  Gas¬ 
cony,  as  coining  thence.]  a  The 
gean.  b  The  gooseberry .  Dial. 

F ii'/  . 

gas'less.  a.  See -less. 

S&s  log.  A  hollow  perforated 
evice  imitating  a  log,  used  as 
a  gas  burner  in  a  ti replace, 
gas  motor.  A  gas  engine, 
gas'o  gen  (gfts'o-jPn),  gae'o- 
gene  Men).  Yarn,  of  0  azogene. 
gas  o  ller'  (-ler').  Var.  of  oase- 
LIER. 

§&s  oven.  Oven  heated  by  gas. 

aa'par  (g&s'pdr),  n.  See  Three 
Kings  of  Cologne,  under  king. 
garpa-ril'lo  (g  ft  s'p  d-r  Yl'ff  ; 
-reryO  ;  195),  v.  [A mer.  Sp.  in 
W.  Indies.]  a  Any  of  several  ro¬ 
saceous  trees  of  tne  genus  Lica- 
nia  or  their  wood  b  In  Jamaica, 
the  rutaceous  tree  Fsmbeckia 
j/eutaphylla  or  its  wood, 
gasp'er,  ».  One  that  gasp9. 
cas^per  eau  (gas'per-o).  n.  [Cf. 
F.  gaxparot  a  sort  of  herring.] 
The  nlewife.  Local,  Canada. 
gas'per  gou  (-g<5b),  n.  [Cf.  F. 
gnsparot  a  sort  of  herring.]  The 
fresh-water  drumfish.  Local, 
Louisiana. 

gasp'ing.  p.  pr.  Sf  vb.  n.  of  gasp. 

gasp'ing-ly,  adv. 
gaa  pipe,  or  gaa'pipe/,  n.  A  pipe 
tor  conveying  gas,  or  something 
likened  to  such  a  pipe,  as,  Cof- 
ln 7.,  an  inferior  make  of  gun. 
gas  plant.  The  fraxinelia. 
gaspt  Gasped.  Ref.  Sp. 
gasp'y  (gds'pY),  a.  Given  to 
gasping.  R.  —  gasp'i-neas,  n.  R. 
gai'rang,  w.  See  coin. 
gaa  ring.  =  obturator  ring. 
gaa  sand  A  sandstone  contain¬ 
ing  natural  gas. 

gas'aer.  ;/.  One  that  gasses  ; 
specif.,  a  well  that  yields  gaa  ; 
esp.,  nn  oil  well  producing  much 
gas.  Slang  or  Cant. 


gas^al-neas  (g&s'Y-nSs),  n.  See 

-NESS. 

gaa'alt  +  gasket. 
gaat.  ghost 

gaat.  f  goest,  pres.  ind.  2d 
person  sing,  of  GO. 
gaat  (gist),  n .  S;  v.  [ME.  gasten , 
AS.  giestan,  to  frighten.  Cf. 
aohast,  ghastly.]  Fright; 
alarm  —  a.  Frightened;  also, 
terrible.  Both  Obs.  or  Scot. 
gaat,  a.  [Cf.  Fries,  gasti]  Bar¬ 
ren  ;  not  with  voung  ;  —  said  of 
animals.  Died.  Eng. 

Gaat  Abbr.  Gaston, 
gas-tal'dite  (g  R  8-ttt  1'dT  t),  ti. 
[After  Prof.  B.  tlastaldi.]  Min. 
A  variety  of  glaucophune. 
gaste.  r.  t.  [OF.  paster.  See 
waste,  v.]  ?  To  waste.  Obs. 
gaat'er  (gds'ter),  n.  b  r. 
r  right;  scare;  also,  stare.  Obs. 
or  Dial.  Eng. 

Gaa  ter-o-li-che'nea  (glts'ter-o- 
lT-ke'nez),  n.  j/l.  [NL.  See 

OASTERO-  ;  LICHEN.]  Boti  A 
small  group  of  angiocarpous 
lichens  in  which  tne  fungal 
symbiont  belongs  to  the  Gaster- 
omycetea. 

gas  ter-oph'i-lua  (-ttf'Y-ltfs),  n. 
=  G  ASTRO  l*H  I  LI’S. 

ga8'ter-o-pod,  Gaa  ter  op'o-da, 

etc.  =  gastropod,  etc. 
Gaater-oa-te'i-dae  (gas/tPr-hs- 
te'T-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.  See  GaS- 
terosteus.]  Zool.  A  family  of 
small  hemibrnnehiate  fishes 
consisting  of  the  sticklebacks. 

—  gaa  ter-o-ate '1-form  (-f6rm),a. 

—  gaa  ter-o-ate 'oid(-oid),  a. 

Gaa  ter-o-ate 'ua  (-o-ste'i/s),  n. 
[NL.;  gastero-  -f  Gr.  oareou 
bone.]  Zool.  The  typical  genua 
of  sticklebacks. 

gaa  ter-o  the'ea  (-the'kd).  n. 
=  gahtrotheca.  —  gaa  ter-o- 
the'cal  (-kdl),  a. 

Gaa  ter  ot'ri-cba  (-15t'rT-kd),  n. 
pi.  =  Gastrotriciia. 


g  a  i  te  r-o-zo'o  id,  w.  Zodl.  = 

GASTROZOOII). 

gaat'ful.  Var.  of  ghastful. 
—  gaat'ful  ly,  adr.  —  gaat'ful- 
neaa,  n.  All  Archaic. 
gaa  thermometer.  See  ther¬ 
mometer.  [ghostly.  I 

gaat'lich.  +  ghastly,! 
gaat'llnea,  gaalineaae.  y 

GHASl  1  INK",  GHOSTLINE98. 
gaat'll-neaa.  Ghastliness.  R.  Sp. 
gaat'ly.  +  ghostly. 
gaat'ly.  Obs.  var.  or  ref.  sp.  of 

GHASTLY. 

aat'neaa  +  ghastness. 

aa  tor'nia  (g  &  s-t6  r'n  Y  a),  n. 
[NL.;  Gaston  M.  Plante,  the 
discoverer  +  Gr.  oppt?  bird.] 
Paleon.  A  genus  ot  very  large 
Eocene  birds  from  the  Paris 
bus  in.  Their  relationship  is 
doubtful.  By  some  they  are 
considered  allied  to  the  geese. 
They  form  a  family,  Gaa  tor- 
nith'i-dae  (g&s'tOr-nuh 'Y-de ). 
Gaa  trae'a  dae  (gfts-tre'd-de),  n. 
id.  1  NL.,  fr.  gastr.ea.]  Biol.  A 
hypothetical  group  of  primitive 
gjistrulalike  nnimalB.— gas'trae- 
ad  (Yrfis'trf-ttd),  n. 
gaa  trae'um  (gfts-tre't/m),  n.  : 
id.  -tr.ea  (-d).  [NL.]  Zool. 
The  whole  under  side  of  the 
body ;  —  chiefly  of  birds. 
ga8>tral  (gfts>tral),  a.  Zodl. 
Of  or  pertaining  to  the  stomach 
or  digestive  tract, 
gaa  tral'gy  (g  d  s-t  r  a  l'j  Y),  n. 
Mrd.  =  GASTRALGIA.  [trap.  | 
gaa  trap.  A  drain  trap;  sewer| 
gaa  trec-ta'si  a  (g&f/trPk-ta'- 
zhY-d  :  -zY-d),  gaa-trec'ta-aia 
(gfls-trdk'td-sYs),  11.  [NL.  See 
gastro-;  ectasia.]  Med.  Dila¬ 
tation  of  the  stomach, 
gaa  trel-co 'ala  (gdB/trPl-k5'sY8), 
11.  [NL.  See  gastro-;  helco- 
sis.]  Ulceration  of  the  stomach, 
gaa-tre'um.  Var.  of  oastr.eum. 
gaa'tri-ciam  (gds'trY-sYz’m),  n. 


Med.  Any  gastric  disorder;  in¬ 
digestion. 

aaa  tril'o-quiat  (g  fi  s-t  r  Y  1'fi- 
kwlst),  n.  [ gastro -  -t-  L.  loqui 
to  speak.]  A  ventriloquist. 
—  gaa  trl-lo'qui-al  (gds'trl-lo'- 
kwi-rtl),  gaa  tril'o  quous  (gds- 
trYl'6-kwwB),  a.  gaa-tril'o- 
quiam  (-k  w  Y  z’m).  g  a  a  tril'o- 
quy  (-kwY),  n.  All  Rare. 
gaatrlmargy.  n.  Also  gaatrl 
margiam.  [Gr.  yaarpipapyia..] 
Gluttony.  Obs. 
gas  tro  ad  e-ni'tla,  n.  TNL.; 
gastro-  -f  adenitis."]  Med.  In¬ 
flammation  of  thegastric  irlands. 
g  aa  t  r  o-an-a  a  1 0  m  o'b  1  a,  n. 
[NL.;  gastro-  -f  anastomosis.] 
Surg ■  The  formation  of  a  com¬ 
munication  between  the  pyloric 
and  cardiac  ends  of  the  stomach 
in  contraction  of  the  stomach, 
gaa  tro-cen  'trous  ( gftsqrn-stfn  '- 
triZs),  a.  [gastro-  -|-  cenl/  um  + 
-ors.]  Zodl.  Designating  the  type 
of  vertebra  of  the  Amniota  in 
which  the  centrum  is  formed 
of  the  interventral  elements. 

Gaa  tro-chae'na  (-ke'nd),  w. 
[NL.;  gastro-  +  Gr.  YaiVctv 
gai>e.]  Zodl.  A  genus  of  bivalve 
mollusks  having  long  siphons 
and  a  widely  gaping  shell.  They 
bore  in  coral,  soft  rock,  etc., 
and  secrete  an  external  protec¬ 
tive  calcareous  tube.  The  genus 
is  the  type  of  a  family,  Gaa  tro- 
chae'ni-dae  (-ke'nY-deb 
gaa'tro-coel  (g&s'tro-sel),  gaa'- 
tro-cm’e,  n.  [gastro-  -f-  -code.] 
Zodl.  The  arenenteron. 
gaa  tro  col 'ic.  a.  [gastro-  -f 
colic. ]Aua t.  Pert,  to  tne  stomach 
and  colon  ;  ns.  the  gastrocolic , 
or  great,  omentum, 
gaa  tro-co-li'tia.u.  [NL.;  gastro- 
+  colitis.]  Med.  Inflammation 
of  the  stomach  and  colon. 
gat/tro-co-loa'to-my,  n.  [oas- 
tro-  -f  colostomy.]  Surg.  Opera¬ 


tion  to  establish  a  communica¬ 
tion  between  stomach  and  colon, 
gaa  tro-col  pot'o  my.  n.  [gastro- 
-f  co//>o<o/rti/.]Gastroelvtiotomy. 
gaa  tro-cya'tia,  //.  [NL.;  gds- 

tro-  -4-  cystis.]  Embryo! .  The 
blastodermic  vesicle  of  a  mam¬ 
mal.  Obs.  —  gas  tro-cyB'tic,  a. 
gaa  tro-du/o-ae  noa'to  my,  n. 
u/astro-  +  d uodenostomyA  Surg. 
The  operation  for  establishing 
communication  between  the 
stomach  and  the  duodenum, 
gas  tro  dyn'i-a  (g&s'trfc-dYn'Y- 
a).  n.  [NL.;  gastro-  -f  -odynia.] 
Med.  Gastralgia. 
gaa  tro-en  ter-al'gl-a,  w.  [NL.  ; 
gastro-  +  enteralgia.]  Puin 
in  the  stomach  and  intestines. 
gaB  tro  en  ter-ot'o-my,  n.  [gas¬ 
tro-  -f-  euterotomy.]  Surg .  In¬ 
cision  of  the  stomacn  and  intes- 
tinethrough  theahdominal  wall. 

fas  tro-e/80-phag'e-al  C-e's?s- 
fij'J?-dl),  a.  Anat.  Pertaining 
to  the  etomach  and  esophagus. 
gi8  tro  gaa-tro8'to  my,  n.  { gas¬ 
tro -  +  gastrostomy.]  G  astro- 
anastomosis. 

gaa'tro-graph  (gfts'tro-gTiif),  n. 
[gastro-  -f  -graph.]  Med.  An 
apparatus  for  recording  the 
movements  of  the  stomach, 
g  a  a  t  r  o-h  e  1-c  o'a  i  8.  ».  [NL. ; 
gastro-  -f  -helcosit c.]  Med.  Ul¬ 
ceration  of  the  stomach, 
gaa  tro-hys  ter-ot'o-my.  n.  [(/«s- 
tro-  4-  hysterotomy.]  Ca*sarean 
section. 

gaa'troid.  a.  [gastro-  -f  -aid.] 
Having  a  bellylike  dilatation. R. 
gaa-trol'a-ter  (gfis-trhl'o-tPr), 
11.  [gastro-  -+-  -later.]  A  glutton. 
R.— gaa-trol'a-trouai  -tnts),  a.R. 
g  a  a 't  r  O-l  1 1  h.  n.  [gastro-  -f 
-lith.]  a  Zodl.  See  cka b’s-eye. 
b  Pathol.  A  gastric  calculus, 
gaa-trol'y-aia  (gas-trOl'Y-sYa),  n. 
[gastro-  -f  -lysis.]  Surg.  The 
operation  of  freeing  the  stomach 


from  abnormal  adhesions, 
gas'tro  man  cy  (gfts'trS-mftn/- 
sl),  n.  [gastro-  4-  -mavey.] 
a  Divination  by  ventriloquism, 
b  Divination  by  crystal  gazing, 
gaa-trom 'e-lu8  (ga's-trOm 'f -lil6), 
n.  [NL.;  gastro-  -{-  Gr.  pehos 
limb.]  Teratol.  A  fetus  with 
accessory  limbs  arising  from  the 
abdominal  region, 
gas  tro-roy'cea  (g  ft  s't  r  fi-m  T'- 
sez),  71.  [NL.;  gastro-  4  -myces.] 
Biol.  A  fungoid  growth  in  the 
stomach. 

g  a  e  t  r  o  m  y-c  o'a  1  a.  n.  [NL.; 
gastro- +  mycosis.]  Med.  A  fun¬ 
gous  affection  of  the  stomach, 
gaa'tro-myth,  n.  [gastro-  -f 
Gr.  gvBeicrOoLL  to  6ay,  6peak.]  A 
ventriloquist.  Obs. 
gaa-trop'a-thy  (gfts-trOn'd-thY), 
n.  [gastro- +  -pathy.]  Med.  Dis¬ 
ease  of  the  stomach, 
gas'tro-pex'y,  n.  [qasti'o-  + 
-pexy.]  Surg.  An  operation  for 
attaching  the  stomach  to  the  ab- 
dominalwall. 

gas'tro-phile  (-fYl  ;  -fYl),  n.  [gas¬ 
tro-  4  -idiile.]  A  glutton.— gas'- 
tro-phil-iam:  -t  il-Yz’m),  w.— gas'- 
tro-phil-iat  (-Yst),  n.-gaa'tro- 
phll-ite  (-It),  a.  All  Rare. 
Gas-troph'l-lua  ( gtts-trbf'Y-liZB), 
n.  [NL.  See  gastro-  ;  -phile.] 
A  genus  of  botflies  containing 
the  common  species  ( G .  equt) 
infesting  the  horse, 
gaa  tro-phren'ic,  a.  [ gastro -  4 
phrenic.]  Anat.  Pertaining  to 
the  stomach  and  diaphragm, 
gas'tro  plas'ty,  n.  [gastro-  4 
-plasty.]  Surg.  Plastic  opera¬ 
tion  on  the  stomach, 
ga*  tro-pll-ca'tion,  n.  [gastm- 
4-  plication.]  Surg.  Operation 
to  reduce  stomach  dilatution. 
gM  tro-pneu-mat'lc,  gaa/tro- 
pneu-mon'ic,  a.  [gastro-  4 -j>n»  u- 
matic,yneu7uonic.]  Gastropul- 
monary. 


f<Tod-  fobt ;  out,  oil ;  chair  ;  go  ;  sing,  ii)k  ;  4*en,  thin;  natjire,  verdure  (250) ;  K  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144) ;  boN  ;  yet ;  zh  =  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Quids- 
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(which  may  be  at  the  end  of  a  proboscis)  is  usually  a  flex¬ 
ible  band,  the  radttla .  bearing  nne  teeth.  It  is  moved  back 
and  forth  over  a  pulleylike  odontophore,  and  serves  to 
rasp  ofl'  and  draw  in  particles  of  food.  The  ventral  surface 
of  tlie  body,  or  a  part  of  it,  forms  a  muscular  disk, or/""/, 
on  which  the  animal  creeps  about,  carrying  its  shell  upon 
its  back.  Some  (see  Pteropoda)  have  winglike  lobes  to  the 
foot,  used  in  swimming.  Most  of  the  terrestrial  and  many 
fresh-water  forms  breathe  by  a  lunglike  sac,  the  marine 
forms  usually  by  one  or  more  gills  (see  ctenidium).  Gas¬ 
tropods  are  oviparous,  rarely  ovoviviparous,  and  the  em¬ 
bryo  in  typical  cases  passes  through  trocliosphere  and 
veliger  stages.  They  are  found  fossil  from  the  Cambrian 
onward.  The  class  is  now  usually  divided  into  the  sub¬ 
classes  Streptoneura  and  Euthyneurat  the  Amphineura 
and  Scaphopoda,  formerly  included,  being  made  separate 
classes.  —  gas  trop'o  doiis  (gSs-tr5p'6-dzjsj,  a. 
gas'tro-pore  (gSs'tro-por;  201), //.  [gastro- pore.]  Zool. 
A  pore  occupied  by  a  gastrozooid  in  a  hydroid  coral.  It  is 
larger  than  that  occupied  by  a  dactylozooid. 
gas  trop-to'sis  (g5s/tr5p-to'sTs),  n.  [NL.  ;  gastro-  - {-pto¬ 
sis.]  Med.  Prolapse  of  the  stomach  into  the  lower  abdomen, 
gas-tror'rha  phy  (gSs-tr5r'd-fT),  n.  [Gr.  ya/rpoppcu/ua  ; 
yaarrip ,  yaa-rpos,  stomach  -f-  pa</»)  a  sewing.]  Surg.  The 
operation  of  sewing  up  wounds  of  the  stomach  or  abdomen, 
gas'tro-scope  (gSs'tro-skop),  n.  [gastro-  +  -scope.']  Med. 
An  instrument  for  viewing  or  examining  the  interior  of  the 
stomach.  —  gas  tro  scop'ic  (-skSp'Tk),  a.  —  gas-tros'- 
CO-py  (g2s-tr5s'ko-pT),  n. 

gastro-splen'ic  (gSs'tro-splSn'Tk),  a.  [gastro-  -+-  splenic.] 
Anal.  Pertaining  to  the  stomach  and  spleen, 
gas'tro-stege  (gls'tro-stej),  n.  [gastro-  -f-  Gr.  aTtyrj  roof.] 
Zool.  One  of  the  large  scales  on  the  belly  of  most  snakes. 
—  gas  tros'te-gal  (g5s-tr<5s'te-gal),  a. 
gas-tros'to  my  (g£s-tr<5s't6-ml),  n.  [gastro-  -f-  -stomy.] 
Surg.  The  operation  of  making  a  permanent  opening  into 
the  stomach,  for  the  introduction  of  food. 


One  of  the  Gastrotrieha  ( Ich - 
thydium).  Much  enlarged,  m 
Mouth  ;  p  Pharynx  ;  i  In¬ 
testine  ;  o  Eggs. 


gas-tTOt'O-my  (gSs-trbt'o-ml),  n.  [gastro-  -tomy :  cf. 
F.  gaslroioniie.]  Surg.  A  cutting  into,  or  opening  of,  the 
abdomen  or  the  stomach. 

Gas  trot'ri  cha  (  rT-kd),  n.pl. 

[NL.  ;  gastro-  -f-  Gr.  0pi£, 
rptyo?,  hair.]  Zool.  A  small 
group  of  minute  fresh-water 
multicellular  animals  superfi¬ 
cially  resembling  infusorians, 
having  cilia  on  the  ventral 
side.  They  are  generally  re¬ 
garded  as  a  class  related  to  the  rotifers. 
gas'tro-vas'CU-lar  (gis'tro-vSs'ku-ldr),  a.  [gastro-  +  vas¬ 
cular.]  Zool.  Functioning  both  as  digestive  and  circula¬ 
tory  organs  ;  as,  the  gastrov oscular  canals  of  ccelenterates. 
gas  trox  yn'sis  (g5s'tr5k-sTn'sTs),  n.  [NL. ;  gastro-  -f-  Gr. 
o£i  vei»/  to  make  acid.]  Med.  Nervous  dyspepsia  attended 
by  excessive  acidity  of  the  gastric  juice, 
gastro-zo'oii  (g&s'tro-zo'oid),  n.  [gastro-  -f-  zooid.]  Zool. 
A  zooid  provided  with  a  mouth  and  digestive  organs, 
gas'tru-la  (gXs'tioo-ld),  n.  ;  j>l.  -lm  (-le).  [NL.,  dim.  fr. 

Gr.  yaarr'p  the  stomach.]  Enibryol.  A  form  of  embryo 
consisting  typically  of  a  cup  or  open-mouthed 
sac  with  walls  composed  of  two  layers  of  cells, 
an  outer  (epiblast)  and  an  inner  (hypoblast). 

The  mouth  is  called  the  blastopore ,  and  the 
interior  cavity  the  archenteron.  A  recogniz¬ 
able,  though  often  greatly  modified,  gastrula 
stage  occurs  in  the  early  development  of  at 
least  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  Metazoa, 
or  multicellular  animals.  In  typical  cases 
it  follows  the  one-layered,  hollow  blastula 
stage  from  which  it  is  derived  by  invagination 
of  a  part  of  the  wall  to  form  the  hypoblast, 
but  it  the  cells  of  this  part  are  very  large  and 
greatly  distended  with  yolk,  the  process  is 
modified  so  that  the  other  part  (epiblast) 
grows  around  and  incloses  them.  This  is 
called  epiboly.  or  epibolic  invagination.  A  gas¬ 
trula  may  also  be  produced  by  delamination 
(which  see).  Cf.  gastr^a.  —  gas'tru  lar 
(-ldr),  a. 

gas  tru-la'tion  (-la'slmn),  n.  Embryol. 

The  process  of  forming  a  gastrula. 
gas  washer  OasManuf.  An  apparatus 
within  which  gas  from  the  condenser  is 
brought  in  contact  with  falling  water,  to 
precipitate  the  tar  remaining  in  it. 
gas  well.  A  boring  from  which  natural 
gas  is  discharged. 

gas  works,  ^/  gas'works  (gXs'wQrks'), 
n.  A  manufactory  of  gas,  esp.  illumi¬ 
nating  gas,  with  all  the  machinery  and 
appurtenances;  a  gas  plant, 
gat  (gXt),  n.  [Cf.  I cel.  &  Dan.  gat  a 
hole.  Cf.  gate  an  opening.]  A  natural  or 
artificial  channel  or  passage  from  a  shore 
inland,  as  between  sandbanks  or  clitfs. 
ga'ta  (gii'td),  7i.  [Cf.  Sp.  gala,  fem.  of  gato  cat.]  A  shark 
( Ginglymostoma  cirratum)  jffy  of  the  West  Indian  region. 


Gastrulation  by 
Invagination.  A 
Blastula  of  Am- 
phioxus  ;  d  The 
Segmen  t  a  t  i  o  n 
Cavity;  li  In¬ 
vagination  of 
the  Blastula  ;  C 
Gastrula. Invngi- 
nation  c  o  m- 
nleted  ;  the  outer 
layer  of  cells  is 
the  Epiblast,  .the 
inner  layer  the 
H  y  p  o  bl  as  t;  o 
Blastopore ;  p 
Archenteron. 
[Cuts  after  those 
of  B.  Hatachek.] 


Gata  ( Gingiymostoma  cirratum). 


gatch  (gSch  ;  gach),  n.  [Per.  gach  a  white  earth  yielding 
lime.]  Plaster  as  used  in  Persian  architecture,  etc. 
gatch'work'  (-wfirk'),  n.  Work  in  which  gatch  is  em¬ 
ployed  ;  also,  articles  of  gatch  ornamentation  collectively, 
gate  (gat),  n.  [ME.  }et,  % eat ,  gate,  gat ,  gate,  door,  AS. 


geat,  gat ,  gate,  door;  akin  to  OS.,  D.,  &  Icel.  gat  open¬ 
ing,  hole,  and  peril  to  E.  gate  a  way,  gait,  and  get,  v.] 

1.  An  opening  for  passage  in  an  inclosing  wall,  fence,  or 
barrier,  esp.  such  an  opening  furnished  with  a  movable 
frame  or  door  for  closing  it. 

Have  the  gates  of  death  been  opened  unto  thee  ?  Job  xxxviii.  1". 
2  A  structure  or  part  of  a  structure  comprising  a  passage¬ 
way  together  with  towers,  approaches,  etc.,  esp.  when 
designed  for  defense ;  as,  the  gate  of  a  walled  city ;  a 
temple  gate.  In  walled  cities  open  spaces  were  commonly 
left  within  and  without  the  gates  to  facilitate  traffic  and 
defense,  which  became  places  of  assembly,  and,  in  Oriental 
countries,  of  judicial  assembly.  Hence  gate  or  gates  is  often 
used  metaphorically  in  Biblical  language  for:  (1)  Justice 
or  judgment ;  as,  to  bring  one  to  the  gate.  (2)  The  city, 
esp.  as  a  place  of  refuge ;  as,  the  gates  of  Zion.  (3)  A  place 
of  command,  vantage,  or  power. 

3.  The  court  or  government  of  Turkey  ;  the  Porte.  Ohs. 

4.  A  pass  or  defile  in  mountains  as  a  way  of  entrance  into 
a  country  ;  also,  any  similar  passage. 

5.  The  frame  or  door  which  closes  a  gate  (which  is  legally 
a  part  of  the  wall,  fence,  or  the  like) ;  a  swinging  or  sliding 
barrier  used  to  fill  or  close  a  gateway,  esp.  one  made  of  a 
grating  or  open  frame,  or  a  heavy  or  rough  structure,  and 
large,  as  compared  with  door ,  which  is  a  smaller,  finer, 
and  more  delicate  structure  than  is  denoted  by  gate. 

6.  In  technical  usage  :  a  A  door,  valve,  or  other  device, 
for  stopping  the  passage  of  water  through  a  dam,  lock, 
pipe,  etc.  b  Mech.  Any  device,  as  a  nozzle,  providing  an 
entry  or  exit  for  a  fluid;  as,  a  blast  gate  for  a  forge;  a 
molasses  or  oil  gate,  c  Naut.  A  hinged  iron  band  secured 
to  the  topmast  trestletrees  to  hold  in  place  the  heel  of  the 
topgallant  mast,  d  Firearms.  (1)  In  old-pattern  revolv¬ 
ers,  a  metal  part  in  rear  of  the  cylinder  which  in  loading 
was  turned  outward  to  expose  the  chambers.  (2)  In  the 
Krag-Jorgensen  system,  the  cover  for  the  magazine  open¬ 
ing.  e  Lace  Many/.  Any  of  the  slits  or  interstices  in  the 
comb  of  a  lace  frame,  f  In  a  lock  tumbler,  the  opening 
for  the  stump  of  the  bolt  to  pass  through  or  into,  g  A 
stretching  frame  for  a  saw  or  gang  of  saws. 

7.  pi.  The  time  for  closing  the  college  gates  at  Oxford 
and  Cambridge,  England.  Slang. 

8  Sport.  Gate  money;  also,  the  number  admitted. 

9.  Short  for  the  place  names  Billingsgate ,  Newgate ,  etc. 
Slang. 

gate  of  horn,  Class.  Myth.,  that  gate  of  the  abode  of  Sleep 
through  which  true  dreams  come  forth.—  G.  of  Tears,  a  trans¬ 
lation  of  Iiab  el  Mandeb  fAr.  bah  al  mandab],  the  strait  be¬ 
ing  so  called  from  the  many  shipwrecks  occurring  there, 
gate  (gat),  v.  t. ;  gat'ed  (gat'Sd  ;  -Td ;  151)  ;  gat'ing  (gat'- 
Tng).  1.  To  supply  with  a  gate. 

2.  Eng.  Unit.  To  punish  by  confinement  to  the  grounds, 
gate,  n.  [Of  Scand.  origin  ;  cf.  Icel.  gala,  Sw.  gata  street, 

lane,  Dan.  gade;  akin  to  Goth,  gatwo,  G.  gasse,  and  perh. 
to  E.  gale  a  door.  Cf.  gait.]  1.  A  way  ;  a  path  ;  a  road  ; 
a  street  (as  in  High  gate).  Obs.  or  Scot,  d:  Dial.  Eng. 

2.  Mining.  =  gateway.  Eng. 

3.  A  journey  ;  course;  trip.  Obs. 

4.  Distance  ;  length  of  journey.  Obs.  or  Scot. 

5.  Manner  or  mode  of  acting  or  doing  ;  way  ;  method  ; 
hence,  a  habit  or  habitual  mode.  Obs.  or  Scot,  d:  Dial. 
Eng.,  except  in  sense  of  manner  of  going,  for  which  gait 
(which  see)  is  now  the  accepted  spelling. 

6.  Pasture  ;  pasturage.  Dial.  Eng. 

gate,  n.  [Cf.  AS.  geotan  to  pour,  cast.]  Founding,  a  A 
channel  or  opening  through  which  metal  is  poured  into 
the  mold ;  the  ingate,  b  The  waste  piece  of  metal  cast 
in  the  opening  ;  a  sprue  or  sullage  piece, 
gate,  v.  t.  Pattern  Making  dm  Founding.  To  supply  (a  pat¬ 
tern)  with  extra  parts  so  that  it  will  mold  the  necessary 
gates  ;  also,  to  supply  (a  mold)  with  gates, 
gate'age  (gat'uj),  n.  [1st  gate  -f-  -age.]  Use  of  gates,  or 
the  gates  used,  as  in  controlling  flow  of  water  ;  area  of 
gate  opening,  as  of  a  turbine  gate. 

gate'house'  (gat'hous'),  n.  Any  house  connected  or  asso¬ 
ciated  with  a  gate,  as  a  keeper’s  lodge  ;  as  :  a  A  houselike 
part  of  the  gate  of  a  city  wall,  a  palace,  etc.,  often  for¬ 
merly  used  as  a  prison,  b  An  erection,  usually  the  power 
station,  over  a  dam,  from  which  the  gates  are  controlled, 
gate'keep'er  (-kep/er),  »?.  A  person  in  charge  at  a  gate, 
gate  money  Sport.  Money  paid  for  admission,  as  to  an 
athletic  contest. 

gate  Pin-  Founding.  A  vertical  runner  connecting  the 
pouring  basin  with  the  gates  below. 

gate'post  ( gat 'post'),  n.  a  A  post  to  w'hich  a  gate  is  hung ; 
—  called  also  swinging,  or  hinging,  post,  b  A  post  against 
which  a  gate  closes  ;  —  called  also  shutting  post. 
gate  tower.  A  tower  at  a  gate,  as  in  medieval  fortification, 
gate  valve  Mech.  A  valve  which  opens 
the  full  area  of  the  pipe,  on  the  princi¬ 
ple  of  a  gate  in  a  water  flume, 
gate' way'  ( gat'wa'),  n.  1.  A  passage 
through  a  fence  or  wall;  agate;  also,  a 
frame,  arch,  etc.,  in  which  a  gate  is  hung, 
or  a  structure  built  for  ornament  or  de¬ 
fense  at  a  gate. 

2.  A  means  of  ingress  or  egress;  a  pas¬ 
sage;  specif. ,  a  channel  for  navigation. 

3.  Mining.  A  gangway  or  roadway  from 
the  coal  workings  to  the  pit ;  a  passage 
through  the  goaf.  Eng. 

gath'er  (gSfch'er),  v.  t.  ;  gath'ered  (-erd)  ; 
gath'er-ing.  [ME.  gaderen ,  AS.  gade- 
rian ,  gadrian ,  fr.  gador ,  geador,  together, 
fr.  gsed  fellow  ship  ;  akin  to  D.  gaderen  to 
collect,  G.  gaffe  husband,  MHG  gate,  also 
companion,  Goth,  gadiliggs  a  sister’s  son. 


Gate  Valve. 
a  Gate. 

and  prob.  to  E. 


aa-trop'o-dan  (gas-trOp'.V 
«n),  a.  3f  n.  =  o  astro  pod.  li. 
gar  tro-pul'mo  na  ry,  a.  [gas- 
tro-  +  pulmonary .]  Anat.  Per¬ 
taining  to  the  alimentary  canal 
and  respiratory  organs, 
c&a'tror-rhe'a,  gas'tror-rhce'a 
(gtts/tro-re'd),  n.  [NL.  :  gastrre- 
+ -rhea.)  Med.  Excessive  secre¬ 
tion  of  gustrie  juice  or  mucus 
by  the  stomach, 
gas  tror-rha'gi-a  (-ra'jY-a),  n. 
[NL.  :  gastro-  -f  -rhagia.)  Med. 
Hemorrhage  from  the  stomach, 
gas-tros'cbi  sis  (gSs-trhs'kT- 
sYs),  «.  [NL.  ;  gastro-  -+■  Gr. 

i?  cleaving.]  Congenital 
fissure  of  the  abdominal  wall. 


gas'tro-soph  (gfts'trh-sOf ),  gas- 
tros'o-pher  (gas-trfts'o-fCr),  n. 
[gastro-  +  Gr.  <ro<f>6s  wise.]  A 
gastronomer.  Rare. —  gas-tros'- 
6-phy  (-fY),  n.  Rare. 

Gas  tro-ste'i-dae  ( gas' tro-ste'Y- 
d 8),  gas  tro  ste'i-form.  etc. 
Syns.  of  Gastekosteid.f,  etc. 
gas  tro-8te-no'sis,  n.  [NL.  ; 
gastro-  +  irteno.-n*-.]  Diminution 
in  the  lumen  of  the  stomach. 
Gas  tro-ste'us  (gas'tro-ste'iYs), 
n.  Svn.  of  G  A. ST  E  ROST  ECS. 
Gas-tros'to-mui  (g  ft  s-t  r  ft  s't  o- 
iniiR),  n.  [NL.  See  gastro-; 

-STOMK.]  See  PELICAN  FISH. 

gas  tro-suc'cor-rhe'a  or  -rhoe'a 

(gfts'tro-8ak/<5-re'd),7j.  [NL.  See 


gastro-;  ruccus  ; -rhea.]  Ex¬ 
cessive  secretion  of  gastric  juice, 
gas  tro- the' ca.  n.  [NL.  ;  gastro- 
-f  theca- ]  The  covering  of  the 
abdomen  of  nn  insert  pupa.— 
gas  tro-the'eal,  a. 
gajj'tro  tym'pa-ni'tes,  n. 
tro-  -f-  tympanites.)  Med.  Dis¬ 
tention  of  the  stomach  with  gas. 
gas-trox'i-a  (gfts-trftk'sY-a),  n. 
Med.  =  OASTROXYNS1S. 

GftB-tru'ra  (gfts-troo'rd),  n.  pi. 
[NL.  ;  gastro-  -f  Gr.  oupd  tail.] 
Zo'td.  =  Stomatopoda.  —  gas- 
tm'ran  (-rdn),  a.  Sr  n.~  gas 
tru'rous  (-rfis),  a. 
gas  water.  =  gas  liquor. 

I  gat.  +  GATE,  GOAT. 


gat.  Archaic,  Seot..  or  dial.  pret. 
of  get.  [parent  time. I 

G.  A  T.  Ahhr.  Greenwich  up- 1 
Ga'tam  (ga'tdni).  Bib. 

gate.  GHAUT,  GOAT. 

gate.  Obs.  or  dial.  Eng.  pret.  of 

GET. 

||  g&'teau'  (ga'tft'),  n. ;  pi.  Ga¬ 
teaux  (-tft').  [F.]  A  cake. 

gateaux'  de  puits  d  a  mour' 
(dP  pwe'  da'moor'.).  Love-wells, 
gate  bill.  A  record  of  the  times 
that  a  student  at  Oxford  or  Cam¬ 
bridge,  England,  stays  out  alter 
hours,  or  of  fines  for  such  late¬ 
ness.  Orf.  E.  D. 

f:ate  channel.  The  gate  of  a 
ock  tumbler. 


good.  See  good;  cf.  together.]  1.  To  bring  together; 
to  collect,  as  separate  things,  into  one  place,  or  one  aggre¬ 
gate  ;  to  assemble;  muster;  congregate. 

When  he  had  gathered  all  the  chief  prieBts  and  scribes  of  the 
people  together.  Matt.  ii.  4. 

2.  To  pick  out  and  bring  together  from  among  what  is  of 
less  value  ;  to  collect,  as  a  harvest ;  to  harvest  ;  cull  ;  pick. 

A  rose  just  gathered  from  the  stalk.  Dry  tie  v. 

Gather  us  from  among  the  heathen.  Ps.  cvi.  47. 

3.  To  accumulate  by  collecting  and  saving  little  by  little  ; 
to  amass  ;  to  gain  ;  to  heap  up. 

To  pay  .  .  .  he  must  gather  up  money  by  degrees.  Locke. 

4.  To  collect  or  assemble  as  by  attraction  or  natural  suita¬ 
bility  or  development  ;  to  form  the  center  or  basis  of ;  as, 
a  rough  surface  gathers  dust  ;  the  mountain  peaks  gather 
the  clouds  ;  she  gathered  in  her  personality  many  charms. 

5.  To  summon  up  or  collect  a  reserve  of  (strength,  breath, 
voice,  etc.),  preparatory  to  exertion  ;  also,  to  draw  (one’s 
limbs  or  one’s  self)  up  or  together,  lit.  or  fig.;  as,  to  gather 
one’s  self  together  ;  the  horse  gathered  his  legs  for  the  leap. 
6-  To  urge  on  or  encourage  (a  horse). 

7.  To  gain  or  win  as  by  gradual  increase;  as,  to  gather 
head,  ground,  way,  etc. 

He  gathers  ground  upon  her  in  the  chase.  Dryden. 

8  To  derive,  or  deduce,  as  an  inference;  to  collect,  as  a 
conclusion,  from  circumstances  that  suggest,  or  from  ar¬ 
guments  that  prove  ;  to  infer  ;  conclude. 

Gather  the  sequel  by  that  went  before.  Shak. 

9  To  bring  closely  together  the  parts  or  particles  of ;  to 
contract ;  to  compress  ;  to  bring  together  in  folds  or  plaits, 
as  a  garment ;  also,  to  draw  together,  as  a  piece  of  cloth 
by  a  thread  ;  to  plait ;  as,  to  gather  a  ruffle. 

Gathering  his  flowing  robe,  he  seemed  to  stand 
In  act  to  speak,  and  graceful  stretched  his  hand.  Pope. 
10.  In  technical  uses :  a  Naut.  To  haul  in  ;  to  take  up, 
as  slack  of  a  rope,  b  Masonry.  To  bring  together,  or  nearer 
together,  as  where  the  width  of  a  fireplace  is  rapidly  di¬ 
minished  to  the  width  of  the  flue.  C  Qlassmaking.  To 
collect  (melted  glass)  on  the  end  of  a  tube  for  blowing, 
d  Bookbinding.  To  arrange  (sheets)  in  order  for  binding. 
11  To  take  possession  or  charge  of.  Slang  or  Colloq. 

Sy  n.  —  Accumulate,  amass,  assemble,  muster,  congregate ; 
cull,  garner,  glean. —  Gather,  collect  are  freouently  in¬ 
terchangeable.  But  gather  commonly  suggests  little  more 
than  the  act  of  bringing  together,  esp.  into  a  single  place 
or  into  a  loose  aggregate  or  congeries  ;  collect  emphasizes 
rather  the  implication  of  choice  or  selection,  resulting  in 
a  more  ordered  or  unified  assemblage  ;  as,  “  Let  them  go 
and  gather  straw  for  themselves”  (Ex.  v.  7);  “  Gather  ye 
rosebuds  while  ye  may  ”  (Herrick) ;  “  with  care  collect 
what  in  their  eyes  excels  ”  ( Cowper ) ; 44  collecting  toys  and 
trifles  for  choice  matters  .  .  .  as  children  gathering  pebbles 
on  the  shore  ”  (Milton).  See  accumulate,  choose. 
to  be  gathered  to  one’s  people,  or  to  one’s  fathers,  to  die.  Gen. 
xxv.  8.  —  to  gather  way,  Naut.,  to  begin  to  move  ;  to  move 
with  increasing  speed. 

gath'er  (gSth'er),  v.  i.  1.  To  come  together  ;  to  collect ; 
to  unite  ;  to  become  assembled  ;  to  congregate. 

Tears  from  the  depth  of  some  divine  despair 

Rise  in  the  heart,  and  gather  to  the  eyes.  Tennyson 

2.  To  grow  larger  by  accretion  ;  to  increase. 

Their  snowball  did  not  gather  as  it  went.  *  Bacon. 

3.  To  concentrate  ;  to  come  to  a  head,  as  a  sore,  and  gen¬ 
erate  pus ;  as,  a  boil  has  gathered. 

4.  To  collect  or  bring  things  together  byway  of  increase; 
to  acquire  ;  to  gain. 

Thou  knewest  that  I  reap  where  I  sowed  not,  and  gather  where 

1  have  not  strewed.  Matt.  xxv.  2C>. 

6-  Vehicles.  To  follow'  the  track  :  —  said  of  a  wheel  with 
forward  inclined  axle  journals.  See  gather,  n.,  2. 

6.  Naut.  To  make  progress  ;  approach  ;  with  on,  near,  etc. 
gath'er,  n.  1.  A  drawing  together  ;  a  fold;  contraction; 

lienee,  specif.,  a  plait  or  fold  in  cloth,  made  by  drawing 
it  up  on  a  thread  run  through  it  ;  a  pucker. 

2.  Vehicles.  The  inclination  forward  of  the  axle  journals  to 
keep  the  wheels  from  working  outward. 

3.  Arch.  The  soffit  or  under  surface  of  the  masonry  re¬ 
quired  in  gathering.  See  gather,  v.  t.,  10  b- 

4  [Perh.  a  different  word.]  The  pluck,  as  of  a  calf  or  a 
sheep.  Obs. 

gath'er-er  (-er),  n.  One  that  gathers  ;  specif.  :  a  A  col¬ 
lector  of  money,  fees,  etc.  ;  as,  a  tax  gatherer,  b  A  miser. 
C  A  sewing-machine  attachment  for  making  gathers,  d 
Bookbinding.  A  person  or  machine  that  gathers  sheets.  © 
Glassmaking.  A  workman  who  gathers  glass  from  the  pot. 
gath'er-ing,  p.  pr.  d:  vb.  n.  of  gather.  Specif. :  vb.n.  a  A 
crowd  ;  assembly  ;  congregation,  b  A  charitable  conti  ibu- 
tion  ;  a  collection,  c  A  suppurating  tumor  or  boil  ;  abscess, 
gathering  board.  Bookbinding,  a  gathering  table.  — g.  coal, 
a  coal  left  smothered  in  embers  as  a  nucleus  for  a  fire. 
Scott.  —  g.  hoop,  a  hoop  used  by  coopers  to  draw'  together 
the  ends  of  barrel  staves,  to  allow  the  hoops  to  be  slipped 
over  them.  —  g.  iron.  Glassmaking,  an  iron  tube  on  w-hich 
melted  glass  is  gathered  for  blowing.  —  g.  pallet.  Horol. 
=  rack  hook.  —  g  peat,  a  A  peat  used  as  a  gathering  <  oal. 
b  In  Scotland,  a  fiery  peat  which  was  sent  round  by  the 
borderers  as  an  alarm  signal.  Cf.  fiery  cross.  —  g.  reel, 
in  a  harvesting  machine,  any  of  various  revolving  devices, 
composed  essentially  of  horizontal  slats  turned  by  a  center 
or  spindle,  for  pressing  the  grain  down  against  the  cutter 
bar.  —  g.  rod,  Glassmaking ,  a  gathering  iron.  —  g.  table. 
Bookbinding,  a  table  or  board,  usually  of  horseshoe  shape, 
on  w'hich  sheets  are  laid  to  be  gathered. 

Gath'mann  gun  (gat'man).  An  experimental  gun  de¬ 
signed  to  throw'  the  Gathmann  torpedo  shell,  an  18-inch 
steel  shell  with  thin  walls  carrying  a  high  explosive,  such 
as  wet  guncotton,  designed  to  explode  upon  impact, 
gat'ing  (gat'ing),  n.  [From  gate,  v.  /.]  1.  Compulsory 

confinement  of  an  undergraduate  within  the  university  or 
school  grounds.  Eng. 

2  A  gate  in  a  lock  tumbler. 


gate'go  ing,  n.  Wayfaring*  06a. 
gate'head  .  >/.  A  gateway.  Obs. 
gate'-leg  ged  ta'ble  (-lifg'fd  ; 
-lfgiB).  A  style  of  table  with 
folding  legs  which  permit  the 
side  leaves  of  the  circular  top  to 
be  shut  down;  —  called  also 
forty-,  hundred-,  or  thousand- 
legged  table. 
gate'les8.  a.  See  -less. 
gate'man  (gat'mtfn).  n. ;  pi. 
-men  (-m<*n).  A  gatekeeper, 
gate  road.  Mining.  A  gateway. 
Eng. 

gate'row'.  n.  A  street.  Obs. 
gate  table.  =  gate-legged 

TABLE. 

gatetrlp,  n.  Gait.  Obs. 


gate  vein.  Anat.  The  portal 

vein.  Obs. 

gate'ward/  (gSt'wfird'),  n.  A 
gab-keeper.  Archaic. 
gate'wards  (gat'wPrdz  ;  dial. 
-Prdz),  adv.  Directly  towards. 
Ohs..  Scot.,  or  Dial.  Eng. 
gate'wise  (-wlz'),  adv.  See 
-WISE. 

gath  (giith).  Dial.  Eng.  var.  of 
GARTH. 

Gath  (gfith).  Bib.  2  Sam.  i.  20. 
Ga'tha(ga'tii),  n.  See  Avesta. 
—  Ga'thic  (gn'thYk).  a. 
gath'er-a  ble  igftth'5r-«-h’l),  a. 
See -able.  r/»i6.| 

Gath'-he'pher  (gftth,he'f?»-).| 
Gath'-rinr  mon  (-rYm'nn).  Bib. 


ale,  senate,  c&re,  am,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofd  ;  eve,  Svent,  gnd,  recent,  maker ;  ice.  Ill ;  old,  dbey,  orb,  Odd,  s6ft,  connect ;  use,  unite,  urn,  Op,  circus,  menu  : 

II  Foreign  Word.  +  Obsolete  Variant  of.  +  combined  with.  =  equals. 


GATLING  GUN 
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GAUSS’S  LOGARITHMS 


Gatling  gun  (gSt'lTn^).  [After  the  American  inventor 
R.  J.  GatFmy.)  A  machine  gun  con¬ 
sisting  of  a  cluster  of  barrels,  usu¬ 
ally  ten,  which,  being  revolved  by 
a  crank,  are  loaded  and  fired  once 
each  during  a  rev- 
o  1  u  t  i  o  n  of  the 
group.  The  de¬ 
velopment  of  this 
gun  began  in  1861, 
and  for  many  years 
it  was  the  stand¬ 
ard  machine  gun  of  -  Outline  Gun 

the  United  States  e 

army.  The  service  rate  of  fire  was  about  600  shots  a  minute, 
gauche  (gosh),  a.  [F.]  1.  Left-handed  ;  hence,  awkward  ; 
clumsy.  Only  as  French. 

2.  Geoin.  Not  plane  ;  twisted  ;  skew  ;  —  as,  gauche  curve  ; 
gauche  projection,  projection  on  a  curved  surface  ;  gauche 
surface,  a  skew  surface,  a  scroll. 

gauche  determinant.  Math.  =  skew  determinant.  —  g.  poly¬ 
gon,  Math.,  a  figure  bounded  by  straight  lines  each  meet¬ 
ing  the  next,  but  not  in  the  same  plane,  as  the  polygon 
arising  from  the  composition  of  a  number  of  forces  in 
space,  when  in  equilibrium. 

—  gauche'ly ,  adv.  Fare.  —  gauche'ness,  n.  Rare. 

||  gauche  rle/  (gosh're'),  n.  [F.]  Awkwardness  ;  tactless¬ 
ness  ;  also,  a  tactless  or  awkward  action. 

Gau'cho  (gou'cho),  n. ;  pi.  -chos  (-choz).  [Sp.]  1.  One  of 
the  native  inhabitants  of  the  pampas,  of  mixed  Spanish  and 
Indian  descent.  They  are  restless  cattle  breeders  and  ma¬ 
rauders,  gradually  disappearing  before  the  settlements. 

2.  A  member  of  an  Indian  population,  somewhat  affected 
by  Spanish  blood,  in  the  archipelagoes  off  the  Chilean  coast, 
gaud  (gfid),  n.  [ME  gaude  jest,  trick  ;  cf.  ME.  gaudy  bead 
of  a  rosary  ;  both  prob.  fr.  L.  gaudium  joy,  gladness  ;  cf. 
OF.  gaudir  to  rejoice,  to  ridicule,  L.  gaudere  to  rejoice. 
See  joy  ;  cf.  gaudy  a  bead.]  1.  Trick  ;  jest  ;  joke  ;  sport ; 
also,  a  deceitful  trick  ;  fraud  ;  artifice.  Obs.  Chaucer. 

2.  An  ornament ;  a  piece  of  worthless  finery  ;  a  trinket. 

“  An  idle  gaud."  Shak. 

gaud'er-y  (g6d'er-T),  ».  Finery  ;  ornaments  ;  ostentatious 
display.  “  Tarnished  gaudery."  Dryden. 

||  gau  de'te  (g6-de'te),  n.  [L.,  lit.,  rejoice  ye,  fr.  gaudere 
to  rejoice.  ]  The  third  Sunday  in  Advent ;  —  so  called  from 
the  first  word  of  the  Latin  introit. 

gaud'y  (gfid'T),  a.  ;  gaud'i-er  (-T-er)  ;  gaud'i-est.  [Cf. 
gaud  trick,  gaudy  a  gaud.]  1.  Festal ;  luxurious.  Obs. 

2  Deceitful ;  tricky.  Obs. 

3.  Ostentatiously  fine ;  showy  ;  now  esp.,  tastelessly  fine  ; 
gay,  but  tawdry  or  meretricious. 

Costly  thy  habit  ns  thy  purse  can  buy, 

But  not  expressed  in  runcy  ;  rich,  not  gaudy.  Shak. 
Syn.  —  Gay,  showy,  ostentatious,  pretentious,  flaunting  ; 
cheap,  flimsy,  tinsel ;  dazzling,  glaring  ;  spurious,  sham.  — 
Gaudy,  tawdry,  garish,  flashy,  meretricious.  That  is 
gaudy  which  is  ostentatiously  or  tastelessly  gay  or  showy, 
esp.  in  color ;  tawdry  adds  the  implication  of  cheapness  or 
flimsiness  ;  as,  “  False  eloquence,  like  the  prismatic  glass, 
its  aaudu  colors  spreads  in  every  place  ”  (Pope) ;  “  Three 
little  volumes  .  .  .  like  violets  ...  to  smell  sweet  and  blos¬ 
som  when  all  the  gaudy  growths  now  in  fashion  are  faded 
and  gone  ”  (E.  FitzGerald) ;  “  Beneath  the  lamp  her  tawdry 
ribbons  glare,  the  new-scoured  mantua  and  the  slattern 
air”  (Gay))  ‘‘A  fancy. . .  fruitful,  yet  not  wanton,  and  ^ay 
without  Being  tawdry ”  (Cowper).  That  is  garish  which 
is  dazzlingly  or  offensively  bright ;  flashy  adds  the  im¬ 
plication  of  vulgarity  and  shallow  display  ;  as,  “  Hide  me 
from  day’s  garish  eye  ”  ( Milton)^ “  No  net  of  words  in  garish 
colors  wrought”  (Shelley);  “Tom  Paine  was  considered 
for  the  time  as  a  Tom  Fool  to  him  [Godwin],  Paley  an  old 
woman,  Edmund  Burke  a  flashy  sophist  ”  (Hazlitt);  “ flashy 
make-believe”  (6’.  Eliot).  Meretricious  implies  false  or 
deceitfully  attractive  ornament  or  show ;  as.  “  There 
was  something  meretricious  in  Sir  Walter’s  ballad  rimes. 
.  .  .  but  the  novels  are  like  the  betrothed  of  our  hearts  ” 
(Hazlitt) ;  “  The  jewels  in  the  crisped  hair,  the  diadem  on 
the  polished  brow,  are  thought  meretricious ,  theatrical, 
vulgar  ;  and  nothing  contents  his  fastidious  taste  beyond  a 
simple  garland  of  flowers  ”  (id.).  See  brandish,  flame,  v.  i. 
gaud'y,  n.  [Prob.  fr.  L.  gaudium  joy  ;  cf.  also  OF.  gaudee 
an  inattentive  prayer,  gaudie  a  rejoicing.  Cf.  gaud  trick.] 

1.  Obs.  a  =  gaud,  a  bead,  b  =  gaud,  a  trick,  etc. 

2.  A  feast,  festival,  or  entertainment,  as  an  annual  college 
dinner  in  an  English  university.  Eng. 

gauge,  gage  (gaj),  v.  t. ;  gauged,  gaged  (gajd)  ;  gaug'ing, 
gag'ing  (gaj'Tng).  [OF.  gaugier ,  F.  j  auger,  cf.  OF.  gauge 
gauge,  measuring  rod,  F.jauge;  of  uncertain  origin;  cf. 
also  F.  jalon  a  measuring  stake  in  surveying,  and  E.  gal¬ 
lon .]  1.  To  find  the  exact  measurement  of,  as  of  rainfall. 

2.  To  measure  or  ascertain  the  amount  of  contents  of  or 
the  capacity  of,  as  of  a  pipe,  barrel,  or  keg. 

3.  To  measure  the  capacity,  character,  or  ability  of ;  to 
estimate  ;  to  judge  of. 

You  shall  not  gauge  me 

By  what  we  do  to-night.  Shak. 

4.  To  measure  or  limit  by  or  as  by  a  gauge,  esp.  so  as  to  con¬ 
form  to  a  standard;  to  measure  off  or  6et  out;  as,  to  gauge 
a  wire,  a  line,  etc. 

5.  To  render  (bricks  or  stones)  of  a  uniform  size  by  cutting 
or  rubbing. 

6.  Plastering.  To  mix  (plaster)  in  certain  definite  propor¬ 
tions,  as  for  quick  drying ;  also,  to  mix  plaster  of  Paris 


with  (mortar)  to  make  it  set  quicker  :  —  so  called  because 
the  plaster  is  added  in  definite  and  fixed  proportions. 

7-  To  draw  into  equidistant  gathers  by  running  a  thread 
through  it,  as  cloth  or  a  garment. 

gauge,  gage  (gaj),  n.  [OF.  gauge.  See  gauge,  r.]  1.  A 
measure  ;  a  standard  measure  of  dimensions,  distance,  or 
capacity  ;  a  standard.  See  wire  gauge. 

There  is  not  in  our  hands  any  fixed  gauge  of  minds.  I.  Taylor. 

2.  Measure  ;  dimensions  ;  extent. 

The  gauge  and  dimensions  of  misery.  Burke. 

3.  Any  of  various  instruments  or  apparatus  used  for  gaug¬ 
ing  or  measuring ;  as  :  a  A  gauging  rod.  Obs.  b  An  in¬ 
strument  for  measuring  the  state  of,  or  recording  facts 
about,  a  phenomenon  ;  as,  a  rain  gauge ,  a  wind  gauge,  etc. 
C  A  device  for  indicating  the  height  of  water  in  a  boiler; 
a  water  gauge,  d  An  instrument  for  registering  gaseous 
pressure  ;  as,  a  steam  gauge  for  a  boiler,  e  Any  of  va¬ 
rious  instruments  for  measuring  or  templating  work  to 
be  wrought  to  a  given  form  or  dimensions  ;  as,  a  button 
maker’s  gauge.  Gauges  for  interchangeable  mechanical 
work  are  made  in  pairs,  one  gauge  being  a  minute  fraction 
of  an  inch  over  the  desired  size  and  the  other  the  same 
amount  under  size.  The  work  must  be  an  easy  fit  with  the 
one  gauge  and  must  not  fit  at  all  with  the  other.  Such 
gauges  are  known  as  inside  and  outside,  or  low  and  high, 
gauges,  f  A  carpenter’s  tool  for  scribing  a  line  parallel  to 
the  edge  of  apiece  of  work  ; 

—  called  in  full  marking 
gauge.  Cf.  mortise  gauge. 
g  Print.  A  strip,  as  of  wood 
or  metal,  for  use  in  determin-  Gau 

ing  exact  space,  as  length  of 
pages  or  width  of  margin,  h  Type  Founding.  A  strip  of 
steel  or  other  metal,  or  of  hard  wood,  with  notches  of 
proper  size  for  regulating  various  dimensions  of  letters.  1 
A  checking  device  fixed  to  a  cutting  tool  to  limit  the  size 
of  the  cut.  Cf.  boring  gauge. 

4.  Naut.  a  Relative  position  of  a  vessel  with  reference 
to  another  vessel  and  the  wind  ;  as,  a  vessel  has  the 
weather  gauge  of  another  when  on  the  windward  side  of  it, 
and  the  lee  gauge  when  on  the  lee  side  of  it.  b  The  depth 
to  which  a  vessel  sinks  in  the  water  when  fully  loaded. 

5.  a  The  distance  between  the  rails  of  a  railroad  or  rail¬ 
way.  Standard  gauge  in  most  countries  is  now  4  feet  8$ 
inches  ;  broad  or  wide  gauge  is  any  larger  gauge  than  this, 
and  narrow  gauge  is  any  smaller  gauge,  b  The  distance 
between  the  wheels  of  a  vehicle. 

6.  Building.  That  part  of  a  shingle,  slate,  or  tile,  exposed 
to  the  weather  when  laid  ;  also,  one  course  as  laid. 

7.  Plastering,  a  The  quantity  of  plaster  of  Paris  used  with 
common  plaster  to  accelerate  its  setting,  b  Gauge  stuff. 

.8.  Astron.  =  star  gauge. 

gauge,  or  gage,  cock.  Steam  Boilers.  Either  of  tw’O 
cocks  placed  one  above  and  the  other  below  the  water  line, 
to  ascertain  the  water  level. 

gauge,  or  gage,  concussion  Railroads.  The  jar  caused 
by  a  car- wheel  flange  striking  the  edge  of  the  rail, 
gauged,  gaged  (gajd),  p.  a.  Tested  or  measured  by,  or 
conformed  to,  a  gauge. 

gauge,  or  gage,  glass.  Steam  Boilers.  The  glass  indicat¬ 
ing  tube  oi  a  water  gauge. 

gauge,  or  gage,  knife.  A  knife  with  a  gauge  to  limit  the 
cut. 

gauge,  or  gage,  lath  Roofing.  Any  of  a  number  of  laths 
fixed  accurately  in  position  to  support  a  tile,  slate,  etc. 
gauge,  or  gage,  lathe.  Mach.  An  automatic  lathe  for 
turning  a  round  object  having  an  irregular  profile,  as  a 
baluster  or  chair  round,  to  a  template  or  gauge, 
gauge,  or  gage,  notch.  Enain.  A  notch  of  definite  shape 
andsize  used  in  measuring  the  flow  of  rivers,  etc. 
gauge,  or  gage,  pin.  Print.  A  pin  on  the  platen  of  a  job 
press  marking  the  place  for  the  sheets  in  feeding, 
gauge,  or  gage,  point  A  point  marked  on  a  gauging  rod, 
slide  rule,  or  other  instrument  used  in  gauging  casks,  etc., 
to  indicate  the  diameter  of  a  cylinder  having  an  altitude 
of  one  inch  and  a  given  capacity, 
gaug'er,  gag'er  (gaj'er),  n.  One  that  gauges;  esp.,  an 
officer  whose  business  it  is  to  ascertain  the  contents  of 
casks  ;  hence,  an  exciseman. 

gauge,  or  gage,  rod  A  cylindrical  rod  for  gauging  in¬ 
ternal  diameters  ;  also,  a  gauging  rod  for  casks, 
gauge,  or  gage,  saw.  A  saw  with  a  gauge  to  regulate 
the  depth  of  cut. 

gauge,  or  gage.  Stick.  Founding.  A  gauge  whose  full 
length  is  that  of  outside  diameter  and  on  which  the  diam¬ 
eter  of  the  core  is  marked  by  notches, 
gauge,  or  gage,  stuff.  Plastering.  Mortar  containing 
plaster  of  Paris,  used  in  making  cornices,  moldings,  etc. ; 
also,  gauged  mortar  (see  gauge,  v.  t.,  6). 
gauge,  or  gage,  weir  A  weir  that  may  be  opened  and 
closed  by  paddles  or  shutters, 
gauge,  or  gage,  Wheel  A  front  wheel  Oil  a  plow  beam  to 
determine  the  depth  of  the  furrow.  See  plow,  Jllust. 
gauging,  gaging  (gaj'Tng),  p.  pr.  <£*  rb.  n.  of  gauge. 
Specif.  :  vb.  n.  a  Coal  Mining.  A  heap  of  rubbish  fenc¬ 
ing  off  a  heading.  Eng.  b  Needlework.  See  gauge,  t*.  /.,  7. 
gauging,  or  gaging,  rod,  a  graduated  rod  for  measuring  the 
capacity  of  barrels,  casks,  etc. 

Gaul  (g61),  n.  [F.  Gaule;  cf.  L.  Gallia,  fr.  Gallus a  Gaul.] 

1.  The  Anglicized  form  of  Gallia,  which  in  the  time  of 
the  Romans  included  what  are  now’  France  and  Upper  Italy 
(Transalpine  Gaul  and  Cisalpine  Gaul). 


2.  [L.  Gallus.']  One  of  the  natives  or  inhabitants  of  ancient 
Gaul,  or  a  member  of  the  race  to  which  they  belonged. 
The  Gauls  were  described  by  classical  writers  as  tall, 
blond,  and  large-bodied  :  Caesar,  and  after  him  many  his¬ 
torians,  identified  the  Gauls  with  the  Celts  of  northern 
Gaul,  but  some  ethnologists  now  distinguish  the  two 
peoples,  at  least  so  far  as  to  make  the  Belgic  Gauls  of 
Caesar’s  time  only  One  type  or  branch  of  the  Celtic-speak¬ 
ing  population  ol  Gaul.  See  Celt,  Cymry  ;  cf.  Galatian. 
Gaul'ish  (gbl'Tsh),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  Gaul  or  the 
Gauls. 

Gaul'ish,  n.  The  idiom  of  Celtic  spoken  in  ancient  Gaul, 
of  which  there  are  few  existing  monuments.  Its  alphabet, 
of  Greek  derivation,  is  imperfectly  known.  See  Indo- 
European. 

Gault  (g6lt),  n.  [Cf.  Norw.  gald  hard  ground,  Icel.  gold 
hard  snow.]  Geol.  A  seriesof  Lower  Cretaceous  beds  of  clay 
and  marl  in  southern  England.  See  geology.  —  Gault,  a. 
gault,  v.  t.  [See  Gault,  n.)  Dial.  Eng.  To  cover  (soil) 
with  clay  obtained  from  the  subsoil,  —v.  i.  To  dig  Gault 
for  embankments. 

gaul'ther-ase  (gfil'tlier-as),  n.  [See  Gaultheria  ;  -ase.] 
Chem.  An  enzyme  accompanying  gaultherin,  which  it  is 
capable  of  decomposing  into  glucose  and  oil  of  wintergreen 
(methyl  salicylate). 

Gaul-the'rl  a  (g61-the'rT-d),  n.  [NL. ;  after  M.  Gaulthier , 
Canadian  botanist  and  physician.]  a  Hot.  A  large  genus 
of  ericaceous  shrubs,  natives  mostly  of  the  Andes,  having 
evergreen  foliage,  white  bell-shaped  flowers,  and,  often, 
edible  berries.  It  includes  the  American  wintergreen  (G. 
procumbens ),  and  the  larger-fruited  salal  of  northwestern 
America  (G.  shallon).  See  wintergreen,  salal.  b  [/.  c.] 
Pharm.  Oil  of  wintergreen. 
gaul'ther  In  (g61'ther-Tn),  n.  Chem.  A  glucoside, 
in  the  bark  of  the  black  birch  and  probably  in  winter- 
green  ( Gaultheria  procumbens)  and  other  plants.  See 
gaultherase. 

gaum  (g6m),  v.  t.  ;  gaumed  (g6md) ;  gaum'ing.  [Cf. 
gome  grease,  gorm.]  To  smear  or  daub,  as  with  grease  or 
tar.  “  Gauming  honey  on  their  wings.”  J.  IF.  Riley. 
gaunt  (gant ;  g6nt ;  277),  a.  [Cf.  Norw.  gand  a  thin  pointed 
stick,  a  tall  and  thin  man.]  1.  Of  slender  form  ;  slim.  Obs. 

2.  Attenuated,  as  with  fasting  or  suffering  ;  lean  ;  meager  ; 
pinched  ;  haggard. 

Visible  pestilence,  striding  gaunt  and  fleBhless.  NichoU. 

3.  Forbidding;  grim;  desolate;  barren.  “ Gaunt  suits 
of  mail.”  Dickens.  “  Gaunt  stone  walls.”  Lowell. 

Syn.  —  See  thin. 

gaunt'let  (gant'ISt ;  g6ut'- ;  277),  n. 
let ,  dim.  of  gant  glove,  LL.  wan- 
ius ,  of  G.  or  Scand.  origin  ;  cf.  Sw. 

&  Dan.  vante ,  Icel.  vottr,  for  vantr, 

D.  want,  G.  dial,  want  or  wante.] 

1.  A  glove  of  such  material  that  it 
defends  the  hand  from  wounds.  The 
gauntlet  of  the  Middle  Ages  was  sometimes  of  chain  mail, 
and  was  then  a  prolongation  of  the  sleeve  of  the  hauberk, 
a  slit  in  the  side  of  the  sleeve  allowing  the  hand  to  pass 
through  when  protection  was  not  needed.  It  was  some¬ 
times  of  leather  partly  covered  with  metal  plates,  scales, 
etc.,  sewed  to  it,  and  in  the  14th  century  became  a  covering 
of  small,  minutely  articulated  steel  plates  for  the  whole 
back  of  the  hand,  fingers,  and  thumb.  See  armor,  Illust. 

2.  Hence  :  a  A  long  stout  glove,  covering  part  of  the  arm. 
b  The  part  of  a  glove  that  covers  the  wrist. 

3.  Surg.  A  bandage  for  hand  and  wrist  like  a  long  glove. 

4.  Naut.  A  girtline.  Rare. 

gaur  (gour),  n.  [Hind.]  An  East  Indian  species  of  wild 
cattle  (Bos  gaums)  of  large  size,  with  a  very  broad  fore¬ 
head  and  short,  thick,  conical  horns.  Cf.  gayal. 

Gau'ra  (gd'rri),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  yavpos  majestic.]  Bot. 
A  genus  of  onagraceous  American  herbs  containing  about 
18  species,  having  white,  pink,  or  red  flowers  in  terminal 
wandlike  spikes  or  racemes.  A  few  species  are  found  in 
cultivation.  Also  [/.  c.],  any  plant  of  this  genus, 
gauss  (gous),  n.  [After  Karl  F.  Gauss ,  German  mathe¬ 
matician.]  Elec.  The  C.  G.  S.  unit  of  density  of  magnetic 
flux,  equal  to  a  field  of  one  line  of  force  per  square  centi¬ 
meter,  being  thus  adopted  as  an  international  unit  at  Paris 
in  1900  ;  sometimes  used  as  a  unit  of  intensity  of  magnetic 
field.  It  was  previously  suggested  as  a  unit  of  magneto¬ 
motive  force. 

gauss'age  (-aj),  n.  Elec.  The  intensity  of  a  magnetic  field 
expressed  in  C.  G.  S.  units,  or  gausses. 

Gauss'l-an  (-T-fin),  a.  Math.  Pert,  to  or  named  from  Karl 
Friedrich  Gauss,  the  German  mathematician  (1777-1855). 
Gaussian  analogies  or  equations,  Math.,  four  equations  in 
spherical  trigonometry  connecting  the  sine  and  cosine  of 
half  an  angle  of  a  spherical  triangle  and  of  half  the  oppo¬ 
site  side  w  ith  the  sines  and  cosines  of  half  the  sums  and 
differences  of  the  other  angles  and  of  the  otheT  sides. 
From  them  Napier’s  analogies  may  be  deduced.  —  G.  curva¬ 
ture,  Math.,  the  reciprocal  of  the  product  of  the  two  prin¬ 
cipal  radii  of  curvature  of  a  surface  at  any  of  its  points.  — 
G.  function,  Math.,  a  hypergeometric  function  of  second 
order.  —  G.  logarithms.  =  Gauss’s  logarithms.  — G.  series, 
Math.,  the  hypergeometric  series. 

Gauss'l-an,  n.  Optics.  An  achromatic  objective  figured 
on  curves  derived  by  Gauss. 

Gauss’s  logarithms  (gous'Tz).  Math.  Addition  and  sub- 


[F.  gante- 


Guuntlet. 


ga'tor  (gii'ter),  u.  Short  for  al¬ 
locator.  Slang,  Southern  U.  S. 
gatte.  •{•  (j  ate. 
gatte.  Ohs.  pret.  of  get. 

?at'ter.  gat'ter-idge.  gat'ter- 
ree  .  gat' ton,  gat'tridge  Obs. 
or  dial.  vars.  or  equivalents  of 
gaiter,  shrub. 

||  gat' tine'  (ga'ten'),  n.  [F.l 
An  epidemic  and  fatal  disease  of 
silkworms,  the  worm  rejecting 
foods  and  vomiting  a  yellowish 
fluid  in  the  later  stage's, 
gat'-toothed  (gat'tdbtht')*  a- 
[Perh.  fr.  ME.  gat  goat  +  tooth  ; 
or  cf.  Icel.  gat  a  hole.]  Prob., 
gap-toothed.  Obs . 
gat'ty,  a.  Enervated.  Obs.  Srot. 
gau(gou),  n.  German  Hist.  In 
German  tribal  organization,  a 
region  or  district,  including  two 
or  more  marks,  inhabited  by 
kindred  tribes.  In  the  Mid^e 
Ages  the  gau  became  a  larT^-r 
territorial  division,  over  which 
under  Frankish  rule  was  placed 
a  graf,  or  count,  with  military, 
political,  and  other  powers. 


gaub  (g6b),  n.  Also  gab.  [Hind. 
gab .)  An  East  Indian  ebena- 
ceous  tree  (Dios/tyros  nere- 
grina )  ;  also,  its  fruit,  which  has 
powerful  astringent  properties. 
gaub'line7.  Var.  of  gobline. 
gau'by  (gd'bY).  Dial.  Eng.  var. 
of  gaby. 

gau'cie,  gau'cy.  Scot,  and  dial. 
Eng.  vars.  of  oawsy. 
gaud.  Scot.  vnr.  of  gad. 
gaud.  v.  i.  [Cf.  F.  se  gaudir  to 
rejoice,  fr.  L.  gaudere.)  To  sport 
or  keep  festival.  Obs. 
gaud,  r.  t.  To  bedeck  gaudily  ; 
to  decorate  with  gauds  ;  to 
adorn  ;  to  paint.  Obs. 
gaud,  n.  [Prob.  fr.  L.  gaudium 
Toy.  Cf.  gaud  trick,  GAUDY 
head.]  A  head  marking  a  divi¬ 
sion  in  a  rosary.  Obs.  or  Hist. 
gaud  day.  =  gaudy  day. 

II  gau  de-a'mus  (g6  dc-a'mtfs), 
n.  [L.,  let  us  rejoice.]  A  merry¬ 
making  of  college  students. 
Chiefly  Scot. 

||  gau  de-a'mus  l'gl-tur  (Tj'T- 
twr).  [L.]  Let  us  then  be  merry ; 


—  the  first  words  of  a  favorite 

Latin  song  of  students.  Its 
present  form  dates  from  about 
1 781,  and  is  probably  based 
partly  on  a  Latin  song  of  the  loth 
century  or  earlier. 

gau'det  ten-ta'mi-ne  vir'tus 
(ten-t&m'T-ne).  [L.]  Virtue  re¬ 
joices  in  trial.  [Ofe.*.| 

gaud'ful,  a.  Joyful;  showy. | 
gaud'i-ly  (g6d'l-lT),  adv.  of 
GAUDY. 

gaud'i  ness,  n.  See -ness. 
gaud'ish.  a.  Guudv.  —  gaud'- 
lsh-ly,  adv.  —  gaud'ish  ness,  n. 

All  Rare. 

||  gau'di  um  cer-ta'mi-nis  (s?r- 
t&m'T-nYs).[L.]  Delight  of  battle, 
gaud'less,  a.  See  -less. 
gauds'm&n.n.  A  gndsman.  Scot. 
gaud'y.  r.  t.  To  make  gaudv.  R. 
gaudy  day.  A  festival  dav,  esp. 
the  day  of  a  gaudy  in  an  Ffnglish 
university;  also,  a  college  gaudy. 
Eng. 

gaudy  green.  [M  E.  gaude  grene: 
cf.  F.  gaude  weld,  the  plant,  of 
G.  origin.  See  weld.J  Light 


or  yellowish  green.  Obs. 

gaudy  night.  A  festal  night. 
Cf.  GAUDY  DAY.  Shak. 

gau'fer.  gau'fre  (gd'f?r),  n.  ir  »*. 
Vars.  of  u offer. 
gauf'fre  (gfi'fPr),  n.  [See  go- 
i*ii  f.r.]  A  gopher,  esp.  a  pocket 
gopher. 

gauge.  +  gage,  glove, 
gauge'a-ble,  or  gage'a-ble  (gaj'- 
a-b’T),  a.  See  -able. 
gauge  or gage .  door.  Coo  I  Mi  n  ing. 
A  door  to  regulate  ventilation, 
gauge,  or  gage,  penny.  A  fee  paid 
to  a  gauger,  or  exciseman.  Ohs. 
gaug'ershlp,  or  gag'er-shlp 
( trai'fr-shlpL  n.  See -ship. 
Gau',o.  Gallic.  Obs.  [Rare. | 

gaul'ding.  Var.  of  gaulin.I 
gaule.  •{•gale,  sweet  gale;  gall. 
gaulen.  (jowl. 

Gaul'ic  (gfil'Ik),  a.  Gallic, 
gau'lin  (gd'lln),  n.  An  egret  or 
heron.  West-  Indies. 

Gau 'Io  nite  (gd'lC-nlt),  n.  See 
Galilean,  a. 
gaultheria  oil.  See  oil,  Table  I. 
gaum  <  g6m  ;  gam),  n.  Impure 


grease.  =  COOM,  2  b.  Dial.  Eng. 

gaum  (g6m),  n.  Heed  ;  atten¬ 
tion;  also,  understanding:  sense. 

—  v.  t.  To  pay  attention  to  ;  to 
heed  ;  also,  to  understnnd  ;  con¬ 
sider  ;  suppose.  —  gaum'ish,  a. 

—  gaum 'less,  a.  —  gaum 'like,  a. 
AH  Dial.  Eng. 

gaum,  v.  t.  To  hold  :  handle, 
esp.  im properl v  ;  paw  ;  also,  to 
gorge  ;  stun.  Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 
gaum.  r.  i.  To  gape  ;  to  be  awk¬ 
ward  or  stupid.  Dial. 
gaumblsoun.  gam besov. 

Saum'v  (gdm'Y),  a.  Gaumed  ; 

aubed  ;  smeary.  Rare. 
gaunt  g6n).  Scot,  and  dial.  Eng. 
p.  pr.  nf  GO. 
gaunch.  +  ganch. 
gaunt  (gant).  Var.  of  gant. 
Scot.  \  Dial.  Eng. 
gaunt,  f  gannkt. 
gaunt  (gant),  n.  [Cf.  oannet.] 
The  crested  grebe  (Colymbus 
crista  hut). 

gaunt'let.  n.  The  gantlet, 
gaunt'let-ed,  a.  Having  a 

gauntlet. 


gannt'ly,  adv.  of  gaunt. 

gaunt'ness,  n.  See  -ness. 
gaun'tree  ( gOn'tri ).  Scot.  var. 
of  gantry. 

gaun'try.  Var.  of  gantry. 
gaup,  gaup'us  (gdp'tfs),  gaup'y 
(-1),  n.  [Cf.  oaui\  r.  t.j  A  sim¬ 
pleton.  Dial. 

gaup,  gawp  (gdp),  v.  i.  [E.dial. 
gaup,  gaap,  ME.  aalpen;  cf.  D. 
galpen  to  yelp.  Cf.  gald,  gape, 
t\]  To  gape.  Dial. 

Gau'ra  (gou'rd),  n.  pi.  (Hind. 
Gaur,  a  territory  of  Bengal,  Skr. 
Gouda.)  The  Prakrit  tongues 
of  India.—  Gau'ri-an  (-rl-dn),  a. 
gaure.  v.  i.  To  gaze  ;  stare.  Obs. 
Gau'ri  (gou'rT),  n.  See  Devi. 
gau'rlsh  +  garish. 
gau'sa-pine,  n.  [L.  gausapina , 
fr.  gausapa ,  Gr.  yav(7a7rrj?.] 
A  garment  of  frieze.  Obs.—  gau- 
sap'i-nal,  a.  Obs.  Tgawsy.I 
gau'sie.  gau'sy.  Vars.  of  | 
Gauss's  analogies  or  equations. 
=  Gaussian  analogies  or 
equations. 


food,  fo~ot ;  out,  oil ;  chair  ;  go  ;  sing,  iijk  ;  *ben,  thin;  natjire,  verdure  (250) ;  K  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144) ;  boN  ;  yet;  zh  =  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Goidb. 

Full  explanations  of  Abbreviations,  Signs,  etc.,  Immediately  precede  the  Vocabulary. 
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GAZETTE 


traction  logarithms,  used  for  finding  the  logarithms  of  the 
sum  and  difference  of  two  numbers  (themselves unknown) 
whose  logarithms  are  given.  They  are  largely  used  in  as¬ 
tronomical  and  other  calculations. 

Gauss’s  theorem  (gous'Tz).  Elec.  The  theorem  that  the  to¬ 
tal  flux  of  force  across  any  closed  surface  in  an  electric  field 
equals  4n  times  the  quantity  of  electricity  inclosed  by  it. 
gauze  (gdz),  n.  [F.  gaze ;  perh.  so  called  because  it  was 
first  introduced  from  Gaza ,  a  city  of  Palestine.]  1.  A 
very  thin,  slight,  transparent  stuff,  generally  of  silk  ;  also, 
any  fabric  resembling  silk  gauze  ;  as,  wire  or  cotton  gauze. 
2.  A  haze  or  mist, 
gauze,  a.  1.  Made  of  gauze. 

2.  Having  the  qualities  of  gauze  ;  thin  ;  light, 
gauz'y  (g6z'i),  a.;  gauz'i-er  (-T-er);  gacz'i-est.  Per¬ 
taining  to,  or  resembling,  gauze  ;  thin  and  slight  as  gauze. 
I!  ga'vage' (ga'vazh'),  7i.  [F.,  fr.  gaver  to  gorge.]  Forced 

feeding  (as  of  poultry  or  infants)  by  means  of  a  tube  passed 
through  the  mouth  down  to  the  stomach, 
gav'el  (gSv'el),  n.  [Of  uncertain  origin ;  cf.  kevel  a  ham¬ 
mer.]  U.  S.  1.  The  mallet  of  the  presiding  officer  in  a 
legislative  body,  public  assembly,  couit,  masonic  body,  etc. 
2.  A  mason’s  setting  maul. 

gav'el  (gSv'T  ;  ga'v’l),  n.  [OF.  gavelle ,  F.  javelle ,  perh. 
dim.  from  L.  capulus  handle,  fr.  capere  to  lay  hold  of, 
seize.  Cf.  heave.]  1.  A  quantity  of  mowed  grain  suffi¬ 
cient  to  make  a  sheaf  ;  hence,  U.  S .,  the  amount  of  grain 
cut  by  one  motion  of  a  mowing  machine. 

2.  A  bundle  of  hay,  rushes,  or  the  like.  Dial.  Eng. 
gav'el,  v.  t. ;  gav'eled  (-’Id)  or  gav'elled  ;  gav'el-ing  or 
gav'el-ling.  To  deposit  (grain)  in  gavels,  or  swaths  ;  — 
said  esp.  of  a  mowing  machine. 

gav'el  (gav'el),  n.  [ME.  gavel ,  AS.  gafol ,  prob.  fr.  gif  an 
to  give.  See  give  ;  cf.  gabel  tribute.]  Obs.  or  Hist.  Law. 

1.  a  Tribute,  b  Periodical  payment;  rent.  The  term  was 
used  to  designate  various  early  forms  of  tribute  or  rents 
due  in  bread,  corn,  swine,  plowing  ( earth  or  erth),  reaping 
( rep  or  rip),  etc.,  as  in  pawi-bread,  gavel- corn,  firure/-earth, 
or  -erth,  gavel- rep,  g/areZ-swine,  etc. 

2.  Interest  on  money.  Obs. 

gav'el,  v.  t.  To  rent  (land).  Obs.—v.  i.  To  put  out  or 
lend  money  at  interest.  Obs. 

gav'el,  v.  t.  To  subject  to,  or  distribute  according  to,  the 
custom  of  gavelkind.  Eng. 

gav'el-er,  gav'el-ler  (gSv'el-er),  n.  1.  One  who  takes 
usury,  that  is,  interest ;  a  usurer.  Obs. 

2  Eng.  Mining.  In  the  Forest  of  Dean  :  A  crown  officer 
wrho  grants  gales  to  miners. 

3.  One  who  pays  gavel,  or  rent,  for  land, 
gav'el-kind  (-kind),  n.  [ME.  gavelkynde ,  gavelkende. 

See  gavel  tribute  ;  kind,  n.]  Law.  a  A  common-law  tenure 
of  land  existing  (perhaps  exclusively)  in  Kent  from  Anglo- 
Saxon  times,  and  marked  by  various  peculiar  features, 
among  which  are  that :  ^1)  Upon  the  death  of  the  tenant 
in  fee  intestate  the  land  is  divided  equally  among  all  the 
sons,  or  among  brothers  or  other  collateral  heirs  on  fail¬ 
ure  of  direct  or  nearer  heirs.  (2)  A  tenant  in  fee  can  make 
disposal  of  his  land  by  feoffment  at  the  age  of  Is).  (3) 
There  is  no  escheat  upon  judgment  of  death  for  felony. 
(4)  The  right  of  free  bench  vests  in  the  surviving  spouse. 

Kent  .  .  .  has  a  considerable  body  of  customs.  ...  In  the 
main  they  are  concerned  with  the  maintenance  of  a  peculiar 
form  of  land  tenure  known  as  gavelkind.  The  name  seems  to 
tell  us  that  the  chief  characteristic  of  that  tenure  is  or  has  been 
the  payment  of  gafol,  of  rent,  as  distinguished  from  the  perform¬ 
ance  of  military  service  on  the  one  nand  and  of  agricultural 
labor  on  the  other.  ...  It  is  only  to  modern  eyes  that  the  inher¬ 
itance  partible  among  sons  is  the  main  feature  of  gavel  kirn/. 

Pollock  if  Mait. 


b  The  custom  of  dividing  an  intestate’s  estate  equally 
among  the  sons,  or  other  heirs;  specif.  :  (1)  A  Welsh  cus¬ 
tom  of  so  dividing  intestate  estates.  (2)  An  Irish  custom 
of  tribal  succession  in  w  hich  land  of  a  deceased  person 
was  added  to  that  held  by  the  other  members  of  the  sept 
and  the  whole  then  divided  among  them. 

gav'e-lock  (g5v'e-15k),  n.  [ME.  gaveloc  a  dart,  AS.  gafe- 
luc  ;  peril,  of  Celtic  origin  ;  cf.  W.  gaflach  fork,  dart,  Ir. 
gabhla,  pi.,  but  also  Icel.  gajlok ,  MHG.  gabilot,  OF.  gave- 
lot,  glavelot,  F.javelot ,  E.  gaff.  Cf. 
javelin.]  1.  A  spear  or  dart;  also, 
a  gaff  for  a  gamecock.  Obs.  or  Hist. 

2  An  iron  crow  or  lever.  Scot,  cfc 
Dial.  Eng. 

ga'vl-al  (ga'vl-ftl),  v.  [Hind,  gha- 
fiyal :  of.  F.  gavial .]  A  large 
crocodilian 
(Gavial  is 
g  an  get  i- 
cus )  of  In¬ 
dia,  inhab¬ 
iting  chief¬ 
ly  the  ba¬ 
sins  of  the 
Ganges, 

Brahma¬ 
putra,  and  Gavial  (  Gavialis  gangeticus). 

Indus  rivers.  The  name  is  extended  to  allied  forms  (ex- 


gau'ster  (gd'etSr),  v.  i.  [ME. 
gahtren ;  cf.  G.  gal  stern  to  de¬ 
mand.]  To  bluster;  bully;  brag. 
—  gau'ster-er,  n.  Both' Obs.  or 
Scot.  V  Dial.  Eng. 
gaut.  Var.  of  ghaut. 

faut  (gdt ;  gat).  Scot,  and  dial. 
)ng.  var.  of  G  vlt. 

Gau'ta-ma  (gfl'td-md  ;  gou'td- 
ind).  n.  [Sk>.]  See  Buddha. 
Gau  tier',  Mar  gue  rite'  (mar'- 
g6-ret'  gd'tyfi').  See  CAMILLE, 
gauva.  n.  Incorrect  for  guava. 
gauve  gov).  Var.  of  gove.  Scot, 
or  Dial.  Eng.  [Dial.  Eng.  I 
gau'vey  (gd'vY).  Var.  of  GAB  V.  | 
gauz.  Gauze.  Ref.  Sp. 
gauze  ring.  =  crape  ring. 
gauze  tree.  =  lackbark. 
gauze '  wing  \  #r  gauze'- 

winged  fly.  A  lace-winged  fly. 
gauz'l  ness  (gdz'Y-n5s),  n.  See 
-N  KS8. 

Gavatt  level.  See  DUMPY  level. 
ga-vaul'  (gd-v6l'),  v.  i.  To  rev¬ 
el.  Scot. 

gave  (gav),  pret.  of  give 
gav'el  (gav'M  ;  ga'v’l).  Scot, 
and  dial.  Eng.  var.  of  gable. 
gav'el  age.  u.  See -age.  Obs. 

gav'el -bread  .  n..  gav'el-corn', 
n.,  gav'el-earth'  or  -erth',  n. 


Lair.  See  4th  gavel,  n.  Obs. 
gav'eled,  a.  Eng.  Law.  Held  in 
gavelkind.  Rare. 
gav'el-et,  or,  sometimes,  gav 'el- 
let,  n.  [From  gavel  tribute.] 
O.  Eng.  Law.  An  ancient  proc¬ 
ess  for  the  recoverv  of  rent, 
chiefly  for  lands  held  in  gavel¬ 
kind  in  Kent  and  London.  Obs. 
gav'el-kind  er  (-kln'dfir),  n.  A 
tenant  by  gavelkind, 
gav'el-ler.  Var.  of  oaveler 
gav'el-man,  n.  1.  One  who  pays 
gavel,  or  rent.  Obs.  or  Hist. 

2.  =  GAVELKINDKR. 
gav'e-loche.  gave  lock. 
gav'el  rep  or  -rip',  gav'el- 
swine  . //■  See  4th  gavel.  Obs. 
ga'ver-ick  (ga'vfr-Yk),  n.  The 
red  gurnard  ( Trigla  cucvlus). 
Local ,  Eng. 

Ga'vi-ae  (ga'vY-e),  n.  pi.  [NL., 
fr.  L.  gavw  a  sea  mew.]  Zobl. 
A  group  of  birds  which  (if  rec¬ 
ognized  at  all)  is  now  usually 
restricted  to  the  gulls  and  terns, 
or  to  these  and  the  auks, 
ga'vill.  *i*  GABLE, 
ga  votte'  (ga-vtttO.  v.  i.  To 
(lance  a  gavotte.  Rare. 

Ga  vroche'  (giVvr&sh'),  n.  In 
Hugo’s  “Les  Miserables,"  a  typ- 


tinct  with  one  exception).  The  gavial  has  long  and  very 
slender  jaws,  especially  when  old,  with  teeth  of  nearly 
uniform  size,  ana  completely  webbed  feet.  The  tip  of  the 
nose  is  soft  and  swollen  and  can  be  inflated.  Although 
attaining  a  length  of  20  feet  or  more,  it  is  harmless  to  man, 
living  on  fish.  It  is  the  only  existing  species  of  the  genus, 
but  in  Borneo,  Sumatra,  etc.,  a  smaller  gavial  of  a  related 
genus  ( Tomistoma  schlegeli)  is  found.  A  fossil  form  (Rham- 
phosuchus  crassideus)  from  the  Siwalik  Hills  of  India 
reached  50  feet  in  length. 

Ga  vi  a'lls  (ga'vl-a'lis),  n.  [NL.]  Zobl.  The  typical  genus 
of  ga  vials,  the  type  ol  a  family,  Ga' vi-al'i-dae  (-51'T-de). 
ga-vot'  (gd-v5t' ;  giv'tft ;  277)  (  n.  [F.  gavotte ,  fr.  Pr.  ga- 
ga-VOtte'  (gd-v5t')  I  voto,  fr.  Gavots ,  a  name 

given  in  Provence  to  the  Alpine  mountaineers.]  Music. 
A  dance  of  French  peasant  ori-  i  i  I  I  I  I  II 
gin  in  which  the  feet  were  ^jj  J  J  J  J  J  J 
raised  in  the  step  instead  of  v|/  m 
sliding.  It  was  introduced  at  _  .  ., 

court  in  the  16th  century,  and,  Gavot  Rhythm, 

as  later  remodeled,  became  a  popular  theatrical  dance. 
Its  music,  in  quick  common  time,  has  two  strains,  brisk 
yet  dignified,  and  usually  of  four  and  eight  bars,  each 
repeated.  It  often  was  a  movement  of  the  classic  suite. 
Ga'wain,  Sir  (gb'wan).  1.  Ill  Arthurian  legend,  a  nephew 
of  the  king,  and  a  famous  knight  of  the  Round  Table. 

2-  A  knight  in  “  A  mad  is  de  Gaul,”  of  great  exploits, 
gawk  (g6k),  7i.  [E.  dial,  gawk  left,  left-handed,  cf.  dial,  gal- 
tacky  gaulick  ;  orig.  unknown.]  Simpleton  ;  booby  ;  gawky, 
gawk'y  (gbk'T),  a. ;  gawk'i-er  (-T-er);  gawk'i-est.  Foolish 
and  awkward;  clumsy;  clownish;  as,  gawky  behavior.— n. 
A  fellow  awkward  from  overgrowth  or  stupidity  ;  a  gaw  k, 
gaw'sy,  gaw'si©  (gfi'sT),  a.  Also  gau'cy,  etc.  [Of  un¬ 
certain  origin.]  Large  and  jolly  or  handsome  in  appear¬ 
ance  ;  lusty  ;  big  and  braw.  Scot.  &  Dial.  Eng. 

gay  (ga),  a.  ;  gay'er  (-er) ;  gay'est.  [F.  gai ;  cf.  OHG. 

wahi  beautiful,  good.]  1.  Excited  w  ith  merriment ;  man¬ 
ifesting  sportiveness  or  delight ;  inspiring  delight ;  merry. 

Belinda  smiled,  and  all  the  world  was  gay.  Pope. 

Gay  hope  is  theirs  by  fancy  fed.  Gray 

2.  Bright  and  lively  in  appearance  ;  brilliant  in  color  ;  as, 
gay  plumage  ;  a  gay  costume  ;  a  park  gay  w  ith  flags ;  of 
a  person,  showily  dressed  ;  as,  a  gay  fop. 

3.  Of  rhetoric,  reasoning,  etc.  :  Showy ;  specious.  Obs. 

4  a  Of  quality  :  First-class  ;  fine.  Obs.  b  Of  quantity  : 
Considerable  ;  tolerable  ;  fair.  Scot,  or  Dial.  Eng.  c  Of 
health  :  Good  ;  well.  Dial,  or  Slang. 

5.  Given  to  social  pleasures  or  indulgence  ;  hence,  loose  ; 
licentious  ;  as,  to  lead  a  gay  life. 

Syn.  —  Merry,  gleeful,  blithe,  airy,  sprightly,  vivacious  ; 
sportive,  light-hearted,  frolicsome,  jolly,  jovial,  joyful, 
joyous,  glad  ;  showy,  gaudy,  fine,  splendid.  See  lively. 
gay  cat,  a  tramp  who  works  occasionally  and  briefly  for 
unusually  high  wages.  Slang.  —  g.  orchis,  the  showy  or¬ 
chis.  —  g.  science,  poetry,  esp.  amatory  poetry.  Obs. 
gay'al  (ga'dl ;  gd-yal'),  n.  [Native  name.]  A  species  of 
ox  (Bos  frontalis)  differing  from  the  gaur  in  its  longer, 
slenderer  horns  and  white  legs,  which  is  kept  domesticated 
in  India.  It  is  said  not  to  be  found  wild,  and  may  be  a 
domesticated  variety  of  the  gaur. 

gay 'bine'  (ga'biu'),  n.  [gay ,  a.  -f-  bine.']  Any  of  several 
ornamental  vines  belongiug  to  the  convolvulaceous  genera 
Ipomcea  and  Pharbitis. 

gay'e-ty,  gai'e-ty  (ga'2-tT),  n. ;  pi.  -ties  (-ttz).  [F.  gaietk. 
See  gay,  a.]  1.  State  of  being  gay  ;  merriment ;  mirth  ; 

acts  or  entertainments  prompted  by,  or  inspiring,  merry 
delight ;  —  often  pi.;  as,  the  gayeties  of  the  season. 

2.  Finery  ;  show'  ;  as,  gayety  of  dress. 

Syn.  —  Liveliness,  mirth, animation,  vivacity,  glee, blitlie- 
someness,  sprightliness,  jollity, 
gay'-feath'er,  n.  Either  of  two  asteraceous  herbs  ( La - 
cinaria  scariosa  and  L.  spicata)  having  showy  heads  of 
purple  flowers  in  tall  virgate  spikes. 

Gay  fe'ros,  Don  (d5n  gl-fa'ros).  Ill  Spanish  romance,  a 
knight,  the  nephew  of  Roland,  who  rescues  his  ladylove, 
Melisendra,  a  reputed  daughter  of  Charlemagne,  after  she 
has  been  for  some  years  a  prisoner  among  the  Moors. 
Gay'-Lus  sac'  (ga'lii'sak'),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the 
French  chemist  Joseph  L.  Gay-Lussac  ;  or  designating, 
or  pertaining  to,  the  alcoholometer  or  the  hydrometer  in¬ 
vented  by  him  ;  as,  95°  Gay-Lvssac. 

Gay-Lussac  alcoholometer,  a  glass  alcoholometer  whose 
degrees  correspond,  at  15°  C.,  to  percentages  of  alcohol  by 
volume.  —  G.  hydrometer,  a  hydrometer  so  graduated  that 
the  reading  in  degrees,  when  divided  into  100,  gives  the 
corresponding  specific  gravity.  —  G.  tower,  a  large  tower  or 
chamber,  used  in  the  chamber  process  for  making  sulphu¬ 
ric  acid,  to  absorb  (by  means  of  concentrated  sulphuric 
acid)  the  spent  nitrous  fumes,  the  resulting  “  nitrous  vit¬ 
riol  ”  flowing  to  the  Glover  tower.  See  sulphuric  acid,  and 
Glover  tower. 

Gay'lus  sa'cl  a  (ga'lM-sa'shT-d  ;  -sT-a),  71.  [NL.,  after  J. 

L.  Gay-LnssaCy  French  chemist.]  Bot.  A  rather  large 
genus  of  American  vacciniaceous  shrubs,  the  true  huckle¬ 
berries,  having  mostty  resinous  leaves,  the  fruit  being 
a  berry  like  drupe  containing  ten  1-seeded  nutlets.  See 
huckleberry. 

Gay  -Lus  sac’s'  i-lu'saks')  law.  Chem.A  Physics,  a  The 
law  that  when  two  or  more  gaseous  substances  combine 


to  form  a  gaseous  compound,  the  volume  of  the  product  ia 
either  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  volumes  of  the  factors  or 
is  less  than,  and  bears  a  simple  ratio  to,  this  sum ;  —  called 
also  law  of  volumes,  b  Charles’s  law. 

gay'lus  site  (ga'lw-slt),  n.  Min.  A  yellowish  white,  trans¬ 
lucent,  hydrous  carbonate  of  calcium  and  sodium,  CaCO  j- 
Na,C03-5Hv0.  H.,  2-3.  Sp.  gr.,  1.93-1.95. 

gay'ly,  gai'ly  (ga'IT),  adv.  Ill  a  gay  manner;  specif.  :  a 
With  mirth  and  frolic  ;  merrily  ;  blithely  ;  gleefully,  b 
Finely  ;  showily  ;  as,  ladies  gayly  dressed  ;  a  flower  gayly 
blooming,  c  Pretty  well ;  fairly.  Scot.  &  Dial.  Eng. 

gay'some  (-sdm),  a.  Full  of  gayety  ;  blithe  ;  cheery. 

gaze  igaz),  v.  i. ;  gazed  (gazd)  ;  gaz'ing  (gaz'Tng).  [ME. 
gasen  ;  of  uncertain  origin ;  cf .  Sw.  dial,  gasa.]  To  fix 
the  eyes  in  a  steady  and  intent  look  ;  to  look  w  ith  eager¬ 
ness,  as  in  admiration,  wonder,  or  with  studious  attention. 

Why  stand  ye  gazing  up  into  heaven  ?  Acts  i.  11. 

Only  he  hath  an  eye  to  gaze  on  beauty.  Shak- 

Syn.  — Gaze,  gape,  stare,  glare,  glower,  peer,  gloat. 
Gaze  implies  fixed  and  prolonged  attention,  esp.  as  in  ad¬ 
miration  or  wonder;  as,  “And  still  they  gazed,  and  still 
the  wonder  grew,  that  one  small  head  could  carry  all  he 
knew'  ”  ( Goldsmith) ;  “  He  gazed  so  lon^  that  both  his  eyes 
were  dazzled  ”  ( Tennyson).  Gape  implies  stupid  and  open- 
mouthed  wonder;  stare,  esp.  insolence  or  vacant  fixed¬ 
ness;  glare,  fierceness  or  anger;  glower,  scowling  or 
lowering  ill  temper  ;  as,  “  the  languid  fool,  w  ho  was  gap¬ 
ing  and  grinning  by  ”  ( Tennyson) ;  “  Archie  saw'  the  cod’s 
mouth  and  the  blunt  lips  of  Glenkinlie  gape  at  him  for  a 
moment”  (Stevenson) ;  “the  .  .  .  frozeu  stare  with  which 
we  look  on  our  unintroduced  neighbor”  (G.  Eliot) ;  “  His 
eyes  relaxed  their  solemn  stare  at  vacancy  ”  ( Mary  Wil¬ 
kins)  ;  “  All  .  .  .  with  countenance  grim  glared  on  him  pass¬ 
ing  ”  (Milton)',  “  We  glared  at  me  malignantly  ”  (G.  Borrow) ; 
“James  had  him  [Bab]  firm,  and  gave  him  a  glower  from 
time  to  time,  and  an  intimation  of  a  possible  kick  ”  (Dr.  J. 
Brown).  To  peer  is  to  look  narrowly  (sometimes  as  if  with 
difficulty)  or  curiously,  esp.  through  or  from  behind  some¬ 
thing  ;  as,  “ peering  through  her  narrowed  eyes  for  those 
few  seconds*1  (M.  Hewlett) ;  “  Mrs.  Cary  kept  peei'ing ;  un¬ 
easily  out  of  the  window  at  her  husband  ”  (Mary  Wilkins) ; 
“  over  the  ball  of  it,  peering  and  prying  ”  (R.  Browning). 
To  gloat  is  to  gaze  w  ith  profound,  often  malignant  or  un¬ 
hallowed,  satisfaction  ;  as,  “  to  gaze  and  gloat  with  his 
hungry  eye  on  jewels  that  gleamed  like  a  glowworm  s 
spark”  (Longfellow) ;  “those  who  ...  sit  at  home,  and 
gloat  over  their  thousands  in  silent  satisfaction”  (Gold¬ 
smith).  See  wink,  see,  scan. 

gaze,  v.  t.  To  view  with  attention  ;  to  gaze  on.  Poetic. 

And  gazed  a  while  the  ample  sky.  Milton. 

gaze,  n.  1.  An  object  gazed  on.  Obs.  or  R.  Milton. 
2  Act  of  looking  fixedly  ;  a  fixed,  intent  look  ;  a  contin¬ 
ued  look  of  attention. 

at  gaze,  a  Her.  Depicted  with  the  face  turned  directly  to 
the  front ;  —  said  of  beasts  of  chase,  b  > 

I11  a  position  expressing  sudden  fear  or 
surprise  ;  —  used  in  stag  hunting  to  de¬ 
scribe  the  manner  of  a  stag  when  he  first 
hears  the  hounds  and  gazes  round  in  ap¬ 
prehension;  hence,  standing  staring;  gaz¬ 
ing  in  wonder,  alarm,  etc.  c  By  sight ; 

—  said  of  a  dog  chasing  game.  Oxf.  E.  D. 

ga-ze'bo  (gd-ze'bo ;  gaz'£-bo),  n. ;  pi. 

-bos  (-boz).  [Prob.  humorously  formed 

from  gaze.]  1.  A  turret  on  a  roof,  or  a  Mag  0  aze 

summer  house  commanding  an  extensive  prospect. 

2  A  projecting  balcony  closed  with  windows. 

gaze'hound'  (gaz'hound'),  n.  A  hound  that  pursues  by 
sight  rather  than  by  scent. 

ga  zelle'  (gri-zgl'),  n.  [F.  gazelle ,  OF.  also,  gazel ;  cf.  Sp. 
gacela ,  Pg.  gazella ,  It. 
gazeella ;  all  fr.  Ar. 
gliazal  a  wild  goat.] 

Any  of  numerous  small 
graceful  and  very  swift 
antelopes  constituting 
the  genus  Gazella  and 
allied  genera.  The  ga¬ 
zelles  are  celebrated  for 
the  luster  and  soft  ex¬ 
pression  of  their  eyes. 

Their  horns  are  trans¬ 
versely  ringed  and  usu¬ 
ally  present  in  both 
sexes.  Among  the  best- 
known  species  are  the 
common  gazelle  of 
northern  Africa  (G.dor- 
cas),  the  Persian  gazelle 
(G.  subgutfurosa ),  the 
Indian  gazelle  (G.  ben- 
netli ),  and  the  spring-  Gazelle  ( Gazella  dorcas). 
bok  ( Anti dor ca s  euchore). 

ga  zette'  (ga- z6t' ;  orig.  accented  as  at  present ,  but  later 
also  ga'zette,  as  given  by  Dr.  Johnson ,  again  becoming  ga- 
zett er  from  the  1 8th  c.),  n.  [F.  gazette.  It.  gazzetta,  perh. 
fr.  gazetta  a  Venetian  coin  (see  gazzetta),  said  to  have  been 
the  price  of  the  first  newspaper  published  at  Venice ;  or 
perh.  dim.  of  gazza  magpie,  a  name  perh.  applied  to  the 
first  newspaper.]  1.  A  newspaper;  a  printed  sheet  pub¬ 
lished  periodically.  Rare ,  exc.  in  names  of  newspapers. 


Stag  at  Gaze. 


ical  Parisian  gamin, 
gaw.  Scot.  var.  of  gall.  [5co/.| 
gaw  (:r6),  n.  A  drain  ;  trench.  | 
gaw,  v.  1.  [Cf.  Icel.  gd  to  heed. 
O  ct .  E.  D.)  To  gape.  Obs. 
gaw'by.  Dial.  Eng.  of  gaby. 
gawd  Scot.  var.  of  oad. 
gawde.  d*  gaud. 
gaw'dry-  +  oauderv. 
gaw'dy.  ^  gaudy. 
gawf,  n  A  loud  laugh.  Scot. 
—  r.  i.  To  laugh  loudly.  Scot. 
gawf.  a.  An  inferior  red  apple. 
( rmongers'  Slang,  Eng. 
gawge.  +  GAUGE, 
g&wlll.  T  GABLE, 
gawin.  ^  gain,  benefit 
gaw'ish.  a.  [See  gaw  to  gape.] 
(Japing  ;  also,  gaudy.  Obs. 
gawk  Var.  01  oowk,  cuckoo. 
Dial.  Eng.  [CollogA 

gawk.  c.  i .  To  act  like  a  gawky. I 

gawk,  a.  [See  gawky  awk¬ 
ward.]  Left.  Dial.  Eng. 

g  a  wk'ham  mer,  «.  [E.  dial. 
gawk  4-  E.  dial,  hammer  a  clum¬ 
sy  person.]  Awkwardandbooby- 
like.  Dial.  Eng. 
gawk'i-hood,  n.  See  -hood. 
gawk'i  ness,  n.  See  -ness. 
gawk'ish.  (».  See -ish. 

gawl.  +  GALL. 


gawn.  Scot,  and  dial.  Eng.  p. 
pr.  of  go. 

gawn  tgdn),  n.  [Corrupted  1'r. 
gallon. ]  Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng.  a  A 
gallon,  b  A  small  tub  or  pail  ; 
a  ladling  vessel, 
gawne.  +  gane. 
gawn'ey,  n.  [Cf.  AS.  gdnian  to 
vnwn.]  A  simpleton  ;  a  gawk. 
Chiefly  Dial.  Eng.  [saury. I 
gaw'nook  (gS'ndbk),  n.  Tne| 
gawn'tree.  n.  Dial,  of  gantry. 
gawp.  Var.  ofQAUr. 
gawse.  +  gauze,  [gaustek.  1 
gaw'ster  Dial.  Eng.  var.  of| 
gawt.  Obs.  or  dial.  Eng.  var.  of 
«;  ALT. 

gay.  Dial.  Eng.  vnr.  of  go. 

5 ay,  n.  Obs.,  Sent.,  or  Dial, 
Cng.  1.  A  gay  person.  Obs. 

2.  A  toy  or  ornament,  esp.  one 
for  a  child  :  a  gaud  ;  hence,  a 
picture  in  a  book, 
gay.  m/r.  Gayly ;  consider¬ 
ably  ;  very.  Obs.,  Scot.,  or  Dial. 
gay,  v.  t.  5r  i.  To  make  or  be 
gay.  Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 
g  a  y'd  i-a  n  g  (g  a'd  T-ft  n  g),  n. 
[Cf.  gay  you.]  Navt.  An  Ana- 
111  ese  vessel  with  two  or  three 
masts,  and  lofty  triangular  sails, 
fmyhol,  gayole  +  gaol. 


gay'ish,  a.  See  -ish. 
gay'i-try,  v.  Gayety.  Obs. 
gaylard.  f  galliard. 
gay'lie  (gii'lY  ;  gT'lY).  Scot.  var. 
Of  GAYLY. 
gayne.  *1*  gain. 
gay  'ness,  n.  8ee*WESS 
gay'tre.  ^  gaiter,  or  gaiter 

TREE. 

gay'try,  n.  Gayety.  Obs. 
gay '-wings  ,  n.’  The  flowering 
wintergreen. 

gay'you'  (ga'you'),  11.  [Ann- 
mese  ghe  hAu  fine  boat.]  An 
Anamese  narrow  flat-bottomed 
boat  with  an  outrigger  and  two 
or  three  masts  with  square  or 
lug  sails, 
gaz.  gas. 

gaz  (gnz).  Vnr.  of  ouz,  measure, 
gaz.  Abhr.  Gazette  ;  gazetteer. 
Ga'za  (ga'zd).  Bib. 

Gaz'a-bar  (gttz'd-bar).  D.  Bib. 
ga'za-bo  (ga'za-bo).  Var.  of 
GAZEBO. 

gazafilace,  ».  A  treasury.  Obs. 
Cf.  gazophylacium. 
gazanga-bln'  (gRz 'ftp-ga- 
nen'),  n.  [Per.  gaz-angvbxn.] 
A  kind  of  manna  yielded  by  a 
variety  of  Tamarix  gallica. 

Ga  za'ni  a  (gd-z  a'n  Y-d),  n. 


[NL.,  after  Theodore  Gaza,  a 
Greek  savant.]  Bot.  A  genus  of 
South  African  asteraceous 
herbs,  having  heads  of  flowers 
with  conspicuous  y  e  1 1  o  w  or 
orange  rays.  f(-/.e'rd).  Bib.  I 
Ga-za'ra(gd-za'rd), or  Ga-ze'ra  I 
G&'zath-ites  (ga'zftth-Tts),  Ga'- 
zites  (ga'zits),  n.  pi.  Bib.  In¬ 
habitants  of  Gaza, 
gaz-ee'  (gaz-e'),  n.  See  -ee. 
ga-zee'bo.  Var.  of  gazebo. 
gaze'fu,  a.  Gazing  earnestly. 
Obs. 

gazel.  Var.  of  ghazal. 
ga-zel'.  Rare  var.  or  ref.  sp.  of 
GAZELLE. 

ga'zel,  ga'zle  (ga'z’l),  n.  The 
black  currant.  Dial.  Eng. 
gaze'less,  a.  See -less. 

Ga  zel'la  (gd-z6l'd),  n.  [NL.l 
Zobl.  The  genus  consisting  of 
the  typical  gazelles.  —  ga-zel'- 
line  (-Tn  ;  -Yn  ;  183),  a. 
gaze'ment,  n.  See  -ment. 
gaz'er  (gaz'5r),  71.  One  who 
gazes. 

Ga'zer  (ga'z?r).  Bib. 

Ga-ze'ra  (gd-ze'rd).  Bib. 
ga-zet'.  Gazette.  Ref.  Sp 
ga-zet',  ga-zett«',  n.  A  gazzeE- 
ta.  Obs. 


ale,  senate,  care,  fcm,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofa  ;  eve,  Svent,  find,  reefint,  maker;  ice,  ill;  old,  dbey,  orb,  8dd,  sftft,  connect ;  use,  unite,  urn,  ftp,  circus,  menu  ; 

5  Foreign  Word.  f  Obsolete  Variant  of.  -f  combined  with.  =  equals. 
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2  An  official  journal ;  specif,  [cop.],  one  of  the  three  offi¬ 
cial  papers  of  Great  Britain  published  twice  a  week  in  Lon¬ 
don,  Edinburgh,  and  Dublin,  respectively,  containing  lists 
of  honors,  names  of  bankrupts,  public  notices,  etc. 

3.  Something  announced  in  an  official  gazette,  Gt.  Brit. 
ga  zette'  (gd-zSt'),  v.  t.  ;  gazrt'ted  ;  ga-zet'tino.  To  an¬ 
nounce  or  publish  in  a  gazette ;  to  announce,  as  au  ap¬ 
pointment,  or  a  case  of  bankruptcy. 

gaz  et-teer'  (gSz'e-ter'),  n.  [Of.  F.  gazetier."]  1.  A  writer 
of  news,  or  an  officer  appointed  to  publish  news. 

2  A  newspaper  ;  a  gazette.  Obs. 

3.  A  geographical  dictionary ;  a  book  giving  names  and 
descriptions  of  places  in  alphabetic  order, 
gaz'lng-stock  (gaz'Ing-stbk'),  n.  A  person  or  thing 
gazed  at  by  many,  esp.  with  curiosity  or  contempt. 
gaz'O-gene  (gSz'o-jen),  n.  [F.  ffiizui/hte  ;  gaz  gas-f-  - gene , 
E.  -gen.~\  Au  apparatus  for  generating  gases,  or  impregnat¬ 
ing  a  liquid  with  a  gas,  or  a  gas  with  a  volatile  liquid  ;  specif. : 
a  A  portable  apparatus  for  making  soda  water  or  aerated 
liquids  on  a  small  scale,  b  Metal.  A  gas  producer, 
ge  An  Anglo-Saxon  prefix.  See  Y-. 

ge  (je-).  A  combining  form  from  Greek  yq,  yfi a  (yew-  in 
comp.),  the  earth.  See  geo-. 

gean  (gen),  n.  [F.  guiyne  the  fruit  of  thegean  ;  cf.  OHG. 
wihsila ,  G.  weichsel.]  A  common  wild  cherry  of  Europe 
( Primus  avium)  ;  also,  its  small  dark  purple  and  sweet- 
flavored  fruit,  which  is  the  original  of  the  mazzard  cherry. 
The  gean  is  commonly  used  as  a  stock  on  which  to  graft 
the  cultivated  cherry.  Scot.  &  Local  Eng. 
go  an'ti  cline  (je'Sn'tt-klin),  ge  an  ti  cli'nal  (jeGXn-tT-kli'- 
n&l),  n.  [See  geo-  ;  anticlinal.]  Geo/.  A  great  upward 
flexure  of  the  earth's  crust ;  —  opposed  to  geosyncline.  — 
ge  an  ti  cli'nal.  a. 

gear  (ger),  n.  [ME.  gere,  ger ,  prob.  of  Scand.  origin  ;  cf. 
Icel.  gervi,  gorvi,  akin  to  AS.  gearice  clothing,  adornment, 
armor,  fr.  gearo ,  gearu ,  ready,  yare,  OHG.  garawi ,  garwi , 
ornament,  dress.  See  yare;  cf.  garb  dress,  j  1.  Clothing; 
garments ;  vestments. 

Array  thy  sell  in  thy  nioet  gorgeous  year.  Spenser. 

2.  Warlike  accouterments.  Archaic. 

3.  The  harness  of  horses  or  cattle  ;  trappings. 

4.  Tools  ;  implements  ;  appliances. 

6  Mach,  a  A  composite  piece  of  mechanism  or  machinery 
for  a  specific  use  ;  as,  an  expansion  gear ,  a  steering  gear. 
b  A  toothed  wheel,  or  cogwheel ;  as,  a  bevel  gear ,  a  spur 
gear,  a  train  of  gears,  c  Working  relation  or  adjustment ; 
as,  in  gear,  out  of  gear  (see  below),  d  Cycles.  The  num¬ 
ber  of  inches  in  the  diameter  of  a  wheel  that  would  move 
the  same  distance  in  one  revolution  as  the  machine  in 
question  would  in  one  complete  turn  of  a  pedal. 

6.  Goods  ;  movable  property ;  household  stuff  ;  things. 

7.  Property  in  general  ;  wealth.  Scot,  or  Dial.  Eng. 

8-  Matter  ;  material  ;  stuff  ;  also,  rubbish  ;  foul  or  worth¬ 
less  stuff.  Archaic  or  Dial.  Eng. 

Clad  in  a  vesture  of  unknown  gear.  Spenser. 
9.  Business  ;  affair  ;  concern  ;  doings.  Obs.  or  Archaic. 

Thus  go  they  both  together  to  their  year ,  Spenser. 

10  The  organs  of  generation.  Obs.  or  Low. 

11.  Weaving.  A  leaf  of  heddles.  Obs.  Oxf.  E.  D. 

In,  or  out  of,  gear.  Mach.,  connected  or  disconnected  with  the 
motor;  in, or  out  of,  working  relation  ;  hence,  fig.,  in,  or 
out  of,  order.  “  My  ships  are  out  of  gear .”  Tennyson. 
gear  (ger),  v.  t.  ;  geared  (gerd)  ;  gear'ing.  1.  To  dress; 
equip  ;  harness. 

2.  Mach.  To  provide  with  gearing  ;  to  connect  by  gearing  ; 
to  put  into  gear. 

to  gear  up,  down,  or  Uvel,  Mach.,  to  gear  so  that  the  driven 
part  goes  faster  than,  or  slower  than,  or  at  the  same  rate 
as  (respectively),  the  driving  part, 
gear,  v.  i.  Mach.  To  be  in,  or  come  into,  gear. 


gear'ing  (ger'Tng),  p.  pr.  d:  vb.  n.  of  gear.  Specif. :  vb.  n. 
a  Harness.  Dial,  or  Colloq.  b  Mach.  The  parts,  collec¬ 
tively,  by  which  motion  is  transmitted  from  one  portion  of 
machinery  to  another  ;  gear  ;  as,  belt  gearing  ;  the  valve 
gearing  of  a  locomotive  ;  specif.,  a  train  of  gear  wheels, 
gearing  chain,  an  endless  chain  to  transmit  motion  from 
one  sprocket  wheel  to  another.  See  chain  gear,  J/lust. 
gear'less,  a.  Without  gear,  as  a  motor  whose  armature 
is  built  on  the  shaft  or  axle  it  drives, 
gear  wheel,  or  gear'wheel7  (ger'hweP),  n.  Mach.  A 
wheel  that  gears  with  another  piece ;  specif.,  a  cogwheel. 
Ge-as'ter  (je-5s'ter),  ?i.  [NL.  See  geo- ;  1st  aster.]  Bot. 
A  genus  of  basidiomycetous  fungi,  of  the  order  Lycoper- 
dales,  the  earthstars,  having  a  double  peridium,  the  outer, 
or  exoperidium,  consisting  of  layers  splitting  into  stellate 
hygroscopic  segments,  which  in  dry  weather  spread  back¬ 
wards  on  the  ground.  Also  [/.  e.],  a  fungus  of  this  ^enus. 
Ge'a-tas  (yS'a-tas),  n. pi.;  sing.  GEAT(yS'at).  [AS.  Geatas .] 
The  Swedish  tribe  or  nation  to  which  Beowulf  belonged, 
and  of  which  he  eventually  became  king.  Cf.  Goth. 
ge-bang'  (gS-b£ng'),  /*.,  or  gebang  palm  [From  a  native 
name.]  A  Malayan  fan  palm  ( Corypha  gebanga),  the  large 
leaves  of  which  are  split  and  used  for  thatching,  plaiting 
into  baskets,  etc.  The  pith  of  the  trunk  yields  a  sago, 
geck'o  (gSk'o),  n. ;  pi.  geckos,  geckoes  (*oz).  [Malay  ge- 
koq; —  so  called 
from  the  sound 
uttered  by  the 
animal :  cf.  F. 

gecko.']  1.  Any  i 

lizard  of  the 
family  Geck- 

onidse.  Thetyp-  Gecko  (Platydactylus  muralis). 
ical  geckos  are  small,  more  or  less  nocturnal,  ani¬ 
mals  with  large  eyes  and  vertical  elliptical  pupils. 

Their  vertebrae  are  amphicoelous  and  their  toes  are 
generally  expanded  and  furnished  with  adhesive 
disks,  by  which  they  can  run  over  walls  and  ceilings. 

They  are  numerous  in  most  warm  countries.  A  few 
species  are  found  in  southern  Europe  and  one  in 
Florida.  Though  often  considered  poisonous,  they  are 
absolutely  harmless  and  are  useful  in  destroying  insects. 
2.  [cap.]  Zool.  The  typical  genus  of  the  Geckonida*. 
Geck  on'i  dae  (ggk-5n'T-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.  See  gecko.]  Zobl. 
An  extensive  family  of  lizards  of  the  Old  and  New  Worlds, 
consisting  of  the  geckos.  It  constitutes  a  suborder  or 
superfamily,  Geck-o'nes  (-o'nez).  —  geck  on'id  (g6k-5u'- 
Td),  a.  dc  n  —  geck'o  noid 
(ggk'6-noid),  a.  d-  n. 
gee  (je),  interj.  A  w'ord  of 
command  used  in  driving 
animals  not  guided,  or  not 
'wholly  guided,  by  reins  (as 
oxen,  or  horses  in  plow¬ 
ing), and  usually  signifying 
to  turn  to  the  off  side ; 
also,  sometimes  (esp., with 
up),  used  to  urge  on  an 
animal.  Cf.  haw. 
gee  (je),  v.  i. ;  geed  (jed) ; 
gee'ing.  [Of  uncertain  ori¬ 
gin.]  To  agree;  to  harmo¬ 
nize  ;  to  fit.  Colloq.  dc  Dial. 

Eng. 

gee'bung  (j  e'b  u  n  g),  n. 

[Native  name.]  1.  Bot. 

The  plumlike  but  insipid  Geebung  ( Persoonia  linearis). 
fruit  of  various  species  of  Australian  proteaceous  trees  of 
the  genus  Persoonia  ;  also,  any  of  these  trees. 

2.  In  New  South  Wales,  an  old  settler.  Colloq. 


geest  (gest),  7i.  [LG.  geest,  geeslland,  sandy,  dry  land  ;  cf. 
D_.  geest,  OFries.  gest,  gast,  </ej/lond,  //djiioud,  fr.  Fries. 
gast  barren.]  Geol.  a  Alluvial  matter  on  the  surface  of 
land,  not  of  recent  origin,  b  Loose  material,  earth  or  soil, 
formed  by  decay  of  rocks  in  place.  See  laterite. 

Ge-ez'  ( ge-5z' ;  gez),  n.  The  archaic  Semitic  dialect  intro¬ 
duced  into  Abyssinia  by  the  Himyaritic  invaders.  It  sur¬ 
vives  in  southern  Arabia  and  as  the  liturgical  language  of 
the  Abyssinian  Christians.  Cf.  Ethiopic,  Semitic. 
gee'zer  (ge'zer),  n.  [Dial,  corrupt,  of  guiser  a  mummer.] 
A  queer  old  fellow  ;  an  old  chap  ;  an  old  woman.  Con¬ 
temptuous.  Slang  or  Dial. 

Ge-lien'na  (ge-lien'd),  n.  [L.  Gehenna,  Gr.  Teem'd,  Heb. 
Ge  Minnd  in.]  1.  Jewish  Mist.  The  Valley  of  Hinnom, 
near  Jerusalem,  where  some  of  the  Israelites  sacrificed 
their  children  to  Moloch,  which,  on  this  account,  waa 
afterward  regarded  as  a  place  of  abomination,  and  made  a 
receptacle  for  all  the  refuse  of  the  city,  perpetual  fires 
being  kept  up  to  prevent  pestilence.  In  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment  the  name  is  transferred,  by  an  easy  metaphor,  to  hell. 
The  pleasant  valley  of  Hinnom,  Tophet  thence 
And  black  Gehenna  called,  the  type  of  Hell.  Milton. 
2.  A  prison  ;  torture  chamber.  Obs.  Milton. 

gei'ger  tree  (gl'ger).  [Perh.  from  a  proper  name.]  A 
west  Indian  boraginaceous  tree  ( Cordia  sebestena)  having 
hard,  tough  wood. 

Gei'ki-a  (ge'kT-d),  n.  [NL.,  after  Sir  Archibald  Geikie.] 
Paleon.  A  genus  of  rather  small,  toothless  dicynodont 
reptiles  from  the  New  Red  Sandstone  of  Scotland, 
gei'sha  (ga'slid),  n.  ;  pi.  geisha  (-slid),  geishas  (-slidz). 

[Jap.]  A  Japanese  singing  and  dancing  girl. 

Geiss'ler  pump  (gis'lSr).  [After  Heinrich  Geissler,  Ger¬ 
man  mechanic.]  Physics.  A  kind  of  air  pump  based  on  the 
principle  of  the  Torricellian  vacuum.  The  vacuum  is  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  flow  of  mercury  back  and  forth  between  a 
fixed  and  a  vertically  adjustable  reservoir.  Air  from  the 
vessel  to  be  exhausted  enters  the  fixed  reservoir  as  the 
mercury  flows  out  and  is  expelled  into  the  open  air  when 
the  mercury  flows  back. 

Geissler  tube  Elec.  A  glass  tube 
provided  with  platinum  electrodes.  v-"' 

and  containing  some  highly  rarefied 
gas,  which  becomes  luminous  when 
an  electrical  discharge  is  passed 
through  it. 

Geis  so  rhi'za  (gl'so-ri'zd),  n.  [NL.; 

Gr.  yelaaov,  yeia  v,  eaves,  cornice, 
hem  -f-  pi£a  root.]  Bot.  A  genus  of 
bulbous  liliaceous  plants  of  South 
Africa,  distinguished  from  Ixia  by 

the  green,  membranous  s  p  a  t  li  e  A  8et  of  Geissler  Tubes, 
valves.  Some  species  are  cultivated  for  their  ixialike 
flowers.  Also  [/.  <?.],  a  plant  or  bulb  of  this  genus, 
gel'to-nog'a-my  (gi'to-nSg'd-ml),  n.  [Gr.  yc  irtov  neighbor 
-+■  •gamy-]  Pot.  Pollination  of  one  flower  by  another  grow¬ 
ing  on  the  same  plant.  — -  gel  to-nog'a  mous  <  -mus),  a. 
gel'a  da  (jSl'd-dd),  n.  An  ape  ( Theropithecus  I'vppelli) 
of  Abyssinia,  remarkable  for  the  length  of  the  hair  on  the 
neck  and  shoulders  of  the  adult  male. 

Ge-lal's-an  (jt-lal'S-fin),  or  Ja-lal'ae-an  (jd-lal'e-an),  a. 
[Ar.  Jalal-ad-din.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  Gelal-ed-Din,  or 
Jalal-ud-Din,  “  Glory  of  the  Faith,”  a  title  of  Malek  Shah, 
Sultan  of  the  Seljukian  Turks  (1073-92), who  reformed  the 
Persian  calendar,  1079. 

Gel&laean,  or  Jalalaean,  Era.  See  era,  n. 
ge  lan'ihum  (j£-l£n'th&in),  n.  [NL.  ;  prob.  gelatin  + 
tragacanfA.]  Pharm.  A  preparation  consisting  of  equal 
parts  of  tragacanth  and  gelatin  and  used  as  a  vehicle  for 
pastes  for  the  skin. 

Ge-la'slan  (je-la'shfin),  a.  Of  or  pert,  to  Pope  Gelasius  (d. 
49G).  —  Gelasian  Sacramentary-  See  Sacramentary,  n .,  1. 


gaz  et  teer',  r.  t.  To  describe 
in  a  gazetteer.  Rare. 
gaz  et-teer 'age  (-ftj),  n.  Gazette 
writers  collectively, 
gaz  et  teer'iah.  a.  See  -ish. 
gaz  et-teer 'ship.  ».  See -ship. 
ga-zet'tist.  n.  The  editor  of  an 
official  gazette.  Rare. 

Ga'zez  (gS'zPz).  Rib. 
gaz'ing  (giz'YngV  /</•.  V  vb. 
n.  of  <;aze.  —  gaz'ing-ly,  adv. 
Ga'zites  (ga'zlts),  n.  pi.  Bib. 
gaz'l  ty.  n.  [gaz,  one.  var.  of 
gas  -f-  -♦///.]  Gaseous  condition. 
01  n  o  rf.  E.  D. 

ga-zon'  (gd-zdon'  :  F.  giPzfix'), 
91.  [F.  gazon  turf,  fr.  OHG. 
wasn,  G.  wasen .1  Fort.  One  of 
the  pieces  of  sod  used  to  line  or 
cover  parapets,  etc.  Obs. 

f;az  o  phy-la'cl-um  <  g  ft  z/o-f  Y- 
a'shl-tlin),  n.  (LL.,  fr.  Gr. 
\a£b$uAaKiop;  ya£a  treasure  + 
<t>v\i<T<T€iv  to  guard.]  A  store¬ 
house  or  treasure  house  :  a  col¬ 
lection  of  valuable  objects. 

||  gaz  pa'cho  (g  ft  t  h-p  a'c  h  5  ; 
gas-  :  2H8),  n.  [Sp.]  A  bread-and- 
vegetable  salud  containing  pi¬ 
mentos,  tomatoes,  oil,  and  vine¬ 
gar,  and  (  in  the  richer  form )  fish, 
piquant  preserves,  etc. 
gaz'y  (gaz'l),  'a.  Suited,  or 
given,  to  gazing.  Obs.  or  R. 
Gaz'zam  i  gftz'dni).  Rib . 
gaz'zatum.  n.  [LL.  See 
OAL’ZK.l  A  fine  silk  or  linen  fab¬ 
ric.  Obs.  or  Hist. 

Saz-zet'ta  (gd-zPt'a  :  It.  giid- 
zet'tii),  n.  [It.  gazeta ,  yaz- 
zetta.]  A  former  Venetian  coin, 
wortli  three  English  farthings 
(one  and  a  half  cents)  or  less. 
GB.  Abbr.  Gold  bonds:  —  used 
on  the  tape  of  stock  tickers. 

G.  B.  Abbr.  Great  Britain. 

G  B.  6l  I.  Abbr.  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland. 

G.  C.  Abbr.  Grand  Chaplain, 
Chapter,  Council,  Conductor, 
or  Conclave.  [Bath.| 

G  C  B  Abbr.  Grand  Cross  of  the  | 

S  c.  d.  Abbr.  Greatest  common 
ivisor.  [factor.  I 

g.  c.  f.  Abbr.  Greatest  common | 
G.  C.  G.  Abbr.  Grand  Captain 
General  ;  Grand  Captain  Guard. 
G.  C.  H.  Abbr.  Grand  Cross  of 
Hanover. 

G.  C-  I-  E.  Abbr.  Grand  Com¬ 
mander  of  the  Indian  Empire. 
O.  C.  L.  H.  Abbr.  Grand  Cross 


of  Legion  of  Honor,  [measure.  I 

&.c.m  Abbr.  Greatest  common  I 
.  C.  M  G.  Abbr.  Grand  Cross 
of  St.  Michael  and  St.  George. 

G.  Com.  Abbr.  Grand  Com¬ 
mander  ;  Grand  Commandery. 

G  C  S.  I.  Abbr.  Grand  Com¬ 
mander  of  the  Star  of  India. 

G  C-  V.  0.  Abbr.  Grand  Cross  of 
the  Roval  Victorian  Order. 

Gd.  Anbr.  Chem.  [no  period,^/]. 
Gadolinium. 

G  D.  Abbr.  Grand  Deacon  (  Free¬ 
masonry);  Grand  Duchess  ; 
Grand  Duchy  ;  Grand  Duke  ; 
gravimetric  density. 

G-  D.  C-  Abbr.  Freemasonry . 
Grand  Director  of  Ceremonies. 
Ge  (je  ;  ga),  n.  [Gr.  Tr/.J  Gr. 
Rejig.  =  G.EA. 

Ge.  Abbr.  Chem.  [no  period,  Ge]. 

Germanium. 

g.  e.  Abbr.  Gilt  edges. 

G-  E.  Abbr.  Freemasonry. 
Grand  Elect ;  Grand  Encamp¬ 
ment.  [GO.  | 

gea  Ohs.  or  dial.  Eng.  vnr.  of  | 
Ge  a-deph'a  ga  (je'a-aPf'ri-gA), 
n.  pi.  [NL.  See  geo- ;  a bi:i,ii- 
Aoors.j  Zobl.  A  group  of  ndeph- 
agous  beetles  consisting  of  the 
terrestrial  families  (Cicindelidje 
and  Carabidne)  as  distinguished 
from  the  aquatic  forms,  ge  a- 
deph'a-gous  (-g?7s),  a. 
ge*al  (je'r7l),  a.  [2d  ge-  -f  -al.] 
Of,  pertaining  to,  or  caused  by, 
the  earth.  [6;  Dial.  | 

geal  (jel).  Var.  of  OEM.. 
geal  (jel),  v.  t.  V  ?.  [F.  yeler , 
fr.  L.  gelare.  See  congkai..] 
To  congeal.—  n.  Frostiness;  ice; 
also,  jelly.  Both  Obs.,  Scot.,  or 
Dial.  Eng. 

gealouzie.  +  jealousy. 

Geane,  //.  Old  English  name  of 
Genoa  ;  hence,  ah  article  im¬ 
ported  from  Gcnou.  Obs. 
geant.  4*  giant. 
gear  +  jeer. 
gear  box.  A  gear  case, 
gear  case.  A  case  inclosing 
gearing  to  exclude  dust.  etc. 
geare  +  okrk,  jeer. 

ge-ark'sut-ltet  je-iirk'sdfit-It).  n. 
[2d  ye-  -f-  arksutite.)  Min.  An 
earthv,  claylike,  hydrous  fluor¬ 
ide  of  calcium  and  aluminium, 
occurring  with  cryolite. 

Gea'ry  Act(gft'rY;  ee'-).  [After 
Thos.  J.  Geary  (b.  1854).  Repre¬ 
sentative  from  California.]  U.S. 


Hist.  An  uct  of  1SP2  requiring 
registration  of  resident  Chinese, 
ge&'son,  a.  [ME.  gesen,  geson , 
rare,  seanty,  AS.  gsesne  barren, 
wanting.]  Unproductive: scant; 
scarce  ;  rare.  Obs.—  n.  Rarity. 
Obs.  [JEST,  JOIST.] 

geaat.  *i*  gest,  gist,  guest,  | 
geat.  4*  GATE,  J  ET. 
geate  4*  GATE,  GET,  GETE,  JET. 
geaunt.  +  giant. 

Ge'ba  (ge'bo  ;  ga'ba).  Bib. 
Ge'bal  (ge' \ul\).  Rib. 
Ge'bal-ites  (-Tts),  ».  pi.  Bib. 
Geb'ba-i  gPb'lt-I).  D.  Rib.  [Bib.\ 
Geb'be  thon  (g^b'e-thhn).  D.\ 
geb'bie  (gCb'Y  ;  gYb'Y),  n.  The 
crop  of  a  fowl  ;  the  human 
mouth  or  stomach.  Scot. 
Go'ber  (ge'h?r).  Bib. 
gebet.  f  gibbet. 

Ge'bim  (ge'hYm).  Rib. 

Ge'bir  (je'b?r  ;  ga'ber),  n.  A 
legendary  Eastern  prince  snid 
to  have  invaded  Africa  and,  er¬ 
roneously,  to  have  given  his 
name  to  Gibraltar, 
ge  bur'  (g£-boor';  yt-),  n.  [AS. 
gebiir.  See  boor,  neighbor.] 
Eng.  Hist.  A  tenant  farmer  (in 
the  early  English  community). 
O.rf.  E.  I).  Cf.  GENEAT. 

Ge  car-cin'l  dae  (je'kiir-sYn'Y- 
d5),  n.  pi.  [NL.  ;  2d  ge-  4-  Gr. 
KapKivos  crab.]  Zobl.  A  family 
of  Brachvura  consisting  of  the 
ordinary  land  crabs.  Ge-car'ci- 
nus  ( je-kar'sY-nus)  is  the  typical 
genus. 

§ec'co,  gee 'co-uid,  Gec-con'i- 
ae.  Gec-cot'l-dae,  etc.  Zobl.  = 
GECKO,  GKUKONJD,  etc. 
gecimine.  +  jasmine. 
geek  (gfk),  n.  [D.  gekiool,  fop; 
akin  to  G.  geek.]  An  object  of 
scorn  ;  a  dupe  ;  a  gull.  Obs.  or 
Dial.  Eng. 

geek.  r.  t.8f  i.  [Cf.  OD.  ghecken, 
G.  gecken.  See  gkck,  ».]  To  de¬ 
ride  ;  scorn;  cheat ;  trick;  to  toss 
the  head  in  derision  or  pride. 
Scot.  Sf  Dial.  Eng. 
geck(gfk),7G  [Prob.  fr.  an  obs. 
v.  geek  to  mock  ;  cf.  D.  gekken. 
fr.  gek  fool.  See  geck  a  dupe.] 
An  expression,  or  gesture,  of 
scorn,  derision,  or  contempt. 
Obs.  or  Scot. 

geck 'old.  a.  Sr  n.  [gecko  + 
-oid.)  Zobl.  =  OECKONOID. 

geck-o'tlan  (gCk-o'shdn),  a.  Sr 
n.  Zool.  Geckonid. 


Geck-ot'i-dae  (-5t'T-de),  geck- 
ot'id  (  Id  ),  geck'o  told  Zool. 
=  Geckonid.*:,  etc.  Rare. 
ged,  gedd  (gftd),  n.  [Of  Scand. 
origin;  cf.  Icel.  gedda,  Sw. 
gad  da ,  Dan.  giedde.  Cf.  gad 
pointed  instrument.]  The  pike. 
Scot.  Sr  Local,  Eng.  [God.  I 
Ged.  interj.  Minced  form  of| 
ge  dackt'work  (g  f-d  a  k  t'- 
wfirk').  [G.  gedackt,  old  p. 
p.  of  decken  to  cover.]  The  or¬ 
gan  flue  stops,  collectively,  hav¬ 
ing  their  pipes  closed  at  the  top. 
Ged'a-ll'ah  (gPd'd-lT'd).  Bib. 
ged'a-nite  (jed'a-nTt),  n.  [From 
Gedanum,  Latin  name  of  Dan¬ 
zig  -f  -7/e.]  Min.  A  fossil  resin 
similar  to  amber. 

Gedd.  Var.  of  Ged. 

Ged 'da  gum  [From  Gedda  or 
Jedda ,  Arabia,  on  the  Red  Sea.] 
An  inferior  gum  nrabic  export¬ 
ed  from  Gedda.  [of  gather. I 

Sed'der.  Ohs.  or  dial.  Eng.  var.  | 
ed'dl-el  (gfd'T-el).  I).  Bib. 
Ged'dur  (g<  d'Or).  Rib. 

Ged  e-li'&s  (-f-lT'rts).  D.  Rib. 
gedeing.  +  gadling. 

Ged 'e  on  (ged'?-5n).  Bib.  Var. 
of  Gideon. 

Ge'der  (ge'd?r).  Bib. 

Ge-de'ra  ( gt-de'rd).  D.  Bib. 
Ge-de'rah  ( -rn).  Bib. 
Ge-de'ra-thite  (-rr/-thTt),  n.  Bib. 
Inhabitant  of  Gederah. 
Ge-de'rlte  (-rlt),  n.  Bib.  In¬ 
habitant  of  Geder. 

Ge  de'roth  (rhth  ;  -roth).  Bib. 
Ged  e  ro-tha'im  (ged^P-rC-tha'- 
Ym  ;  gP-de'rfi-).  Bib. 
gedlr  +  gather. 
ged'ling  +  gadling. 

Ge'dor  (ge'dftr ).  Bib. 
ged'rite  ( JPd'rit),  n.  [G&dre,  in 
the  French  Pyrenees  -f  -ite. ] 
Min.  An  aluminous  variety  oi 
anthophvllite. 
gedy.  4*  giddy. 
gee.  f  ghee. 
gee  (ge).  Dial.  var.  of  give. 
gee  (je),  r.  f.  fir  *.  To  cause  (a 
team)  to  turn  to  the  off  side  ;  to 
turn  to  the  off  side.  [Eng.  I 
gee(je),  n.  A  horse.  Colloq.,] 
Gee  ( je),  interj.  A  form  of  Jesus, 
used  in  minced  oaths. 

f;ee  ( je),n.  A  tit  of  sulks  ;  sul- 
enness.  Scot.  Sr  Dial.  Fug. 
gee'bong.  Var.  of  geebung. 
gee'-gee/  (je'je'),  n.  A  horse. 
Colloq. 

gee  ho.  =  gee  interj. 


gee'Jee  \  ur.  ot  giduee. 
geel'bec  (gel'hPk),  n.  [D.  geel 
yellow  4-  bek  beak.]  A  wild 
yellow-billed  duck  (Anas  Jlavi- 
rostris)  of  S.  Africa, 
geen.  Scot,  and  dial.  Eng.  var. 

of  GEAN. 

geer-  4*  gere,  jeer. 

geer.  Scot,  and  dial.  Eng.  var. 

of  GEAR. 

gee'rah  (ge'rii),  n.  [Marathi 
gird.]  See  measure.  [gir.se.  I 
geese.  Obs.  or  dial.  Eng.  var.  of  | 
geese  (ges),  ».,  pi.  of  goose. 
geest.  4*  gest,  guest,  joist. 
gee  string  -  =G  string,  under  G. 
geet.  4*  get  ;  gete  ;  goat;  jet, 
the  mineral. 

gee'-up',  interj.  [gee  4-  V)>  or 
hup,  an  interj.  used  to  a  horse.] 
=  GEE,  inter). 

Geez  (gP-Cz'  ;  gez)  version  (of 
the  Bible).'  See  version. 
gef  Obs.pret.  of  give. 

Gef'lon  (gev'ySn),  n.  [leel.Gzf- 
jon.J  Norse  Myth.  A  minor  god¬ 
dess  resembling,  and  possibly 
identical  with,  Frey  a.  She 
shares  Odin's  knowledge  of 
world  fates,  and  to  her  come 
those  who  die  as  maids. 

geft-  4*  gift. 

e'gen-schein^ga'g^n-shTn'),;!. 
[G.]  A stron.  =  counterglow. 
gegg  (gPg),  n.  Sr  v.  [Dial,  also 
gag;  cj.gao  phrase  interpolated 
bv  an  actor.]  =  gag,  joke;  hoax. 
—  gegg  ee'  (-e')f  n.  —  geg'ger. 

geg'ger -y,  w.  AU  Scot. 
gegge.D.  A  term,  prob.  contemp¬ 
tuous,  applied  to  either  sex.  Obs. 
geg'ger  (gftg'Pr),  n.  [Dial,  also 
i tagger .  ]  The  nether  lip.  Scot. 
Ge  ha'zi(gP-ha'zI).  Rib. 
Gehenne.  n.  f  F.  gdhenne.]  Hell ; 
Gehenna.  Obs. 

Ge  hen'ni-cal,  a.  Of  or  pertain¬ 
ing  to  Gehenna.  Obs.  Sr  R. 
geh'len-ite  (ga'lOi-Tt).  n.  [Af¬ 
ter  A.  F.  Gehlen  (177.S— 181 5),  Ger¬ 
man  chemist.]  Min.  A  silicate 
of  calcium  and  aluminium, 
Ca:{Al2Si2Oio.  occurring  in  dull 
green  or  brown  prismatic  crys¬ 
tals.  Sp.  gr.,  2. 9-3.1. 
ge'ic  (je'Yk),  a.  [2d  ge-  +  -ic.] 
('hem.  Humic, 
geif.  4* 

gelg  (jeg).  Var.  of  oio,  creak. 
Scot.  Sr  Dial.  Eng. 
gei'kle-llte  (ge'kY-lYt),  n.  [Sir 
Archibald  Geikie,  Scottish  geol¬ 
ogist  4-  -l ite.]  Min.  Magnesium 


titanate,  MgTiO.s,  occurring  as 
bluish  or  brownish  black  rolled 
pebbles.  H.,  fi.  Sp.  gr.,  4. 

5 ell'  fi  ne  (gal'  fYn/P).  Irish 
list.  See  1st  fine. 
geill(jel),  n.Sr  v.  [OF.  gie.l  frost, 
cold,  fr.  geler  to  freeze.  Cf. 
JELLY.]  =  geal.  Scot.  Sr  Dial. 
Eng.  _  [(View.  Humic  acid. J 
ge'in  ( je'ln),  n.  [2d  ge-  4-  -iw.]| 
geln.  4*  gain. 

geinchar,  n.  [AS.  gbancyr.  Cf. 
again  ;  chore.]  Return ; 
wny  of  escape  or  return.  Obs. 
geiiiseien.  +  gainsay. 
geir  (ger).  Scot.  var.  of  gear. 

?eir,  7i.  [D.  gier.]  A  vulture. 
lbs.  [measure.  I 

ge'l-ra  (zha'P-rii),  7i.  [Pg.]  See] 
Gei'sen-hei  mer  (gl'zen-hT7- 

mPr),  7i.  [G.,  from  Geisenheim, 
Germany  ]  A  kind  of  wine. 
See  Rhine  wine. 
ge-i'so  therm  ( jP-T'sfi-thQrm), 
II.  [2d  ge-  4-  iso  the  nu.]  Phys. 
Geog.  =  ISOGEOTHERM.  —  ge- 
i  so-ther'mal  (-thftr'mdl),  a. 
Geiss'ler  bulbs  (gls'lPr).  [See 
Geissler  i*i  mi\]  Chem.  A  form 
of  potash  bulbs. 

Gels'so-lo'ma  (gT'sP-15'ma),  n. 
[NL.  ;  Gr.  yeirrrro v,  yeiaop, 
eaves,  cornice,  hem  ■+■  loma.) 
Rot.  A  genus  of  low  heathlike 
shrubB  containing  the  single 
species  G.  marginatum,  native 
of  South  Africa,  and  constitut¬ 
ing  the  family  (order  Myrtales) 
Gels  so-lo-ma'ce-ae  (-1  n-m  ft'- 
s*-e ).  —  gel s/s  o-l  o-m  a'c  eoui 
(-sh  i7b),  a. 

gels  6o-sper'mlne  (-spflr'mTn  ; 
-men;  184),  w.  Also  -min  [  Geisso- 
s/ieniiinn  4-  -ine.]  Chem.  A  crys¬ 
talline  alkaloid,  C1UH24O2N2- 
1 1  in  pereira  bark . 

Geis  so-sper'mum  (-nnim],  71. 
[NL.  ;  Gr.  yeiaaov,  ycirrov, 
eaves,  cornice,  hem  -4  <ttt epga 
6eed.]  Bot.  A  genus  of  South 
American  apocvnaceous  trees 
consisting  of  two  species,  the 
bark  of  one  of  which  (G.  Iteve) 
yields  a  bitter  tonic, 
gelst.  4*  gest.  [mineral. I 

gelt.  4*  get  ;  goat  ;  jet,  the | 
geit.  Obs.  pret.  of  gete. 
gelt,  71.  Sr  v.  [OF.  get,  giet.  See 
jet  a  shooting  forth.]  Border. 
Obs.  Scot.  Orf.  E.  £>■ 

gel'zen,  v.  t.  See  gizzen. 
gel'a  ble  (jCl'd-b’l),  a.  [L.  ge- 


food,  foot ;  out,  oil ;  chair  ;  go  ;  sine,  ir)k  ;  ♦hen,  thin ;  nature,  verdure  (250) ;  K  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144) ;  boN  ;  yet ;  zli  _  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Guide. 
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Qe  las'i  mus  (j  e-lSs'T-m  ms),  n.  [NL.  ;  Gr.  ydda ipos 
laughable,  fr.  ycXdv  to  laugh.]  Zool.  The  genus  consist¬ 
ing  of  the  fiddler  crabs. 

ge-las'tic  (-tTk),  a.  [Gr.  yehaan ko?  inclined  to  laugh, 
fr.  yeAai/  to  laugh.]  Pert,  to  laughter  ;  used  in  laughing, 
gel'a-tig'e-nous  (jel'ri-tTj'e-nu*),  a.  [gelatin  -+-  -gcnous.) 
Physiol.  Producing,  or  yielding,  gelatin, 
gel'a- tin,  gel'a- tine  (jSl'a-tTn),  n.  [F.  gelatine ,  fr.  L.  ge- 
lare  to  congeal.  See  gelid  ;  cf.  jelly.]  Animal  jelly; 
glutinous  material  obtained  from  animal  tissues  by  pro¬ 
longed  boiling  ;  specif.,  Physiol.  Chem.,  a  nitrogenous  col¬ 
loid  formed  by  the  hydrating  action  of  boiling  water  on 
the  collagen  of  tendons,  bones,  ligaments,  etc.  Its  distin¬ 
guishing  character  is  that  of  dissolving  in  hot  water,  and 
forming  a  jelly  on  cooling.  It  is  the  chief  ingredient  of 
calf’s-foot  jelly,  isinglass,  and  glue.  Gelatin  is  used  as  a 
food,  but  it  cannot  entirely  replace  proteids  in  a  diet.  It 
is  further  used  in  various  photographic  processes  (see  col¬ 
lotype),  in  dyeing,  in  bacteriology  as  a  culture  medium,  in 
the  preparation  of  sizes,  fining,  artificial  silk,  cements,  etc. 
ge-lat'Pnate  (jg-15t'T-nat),v./.c£-i‘.;  -nat'ed  (-nat'gd);  -nam¬ 
ing  (-nat'ing).  To  turn  to  gelatin  or  a  jellylike  substance  ; 
to  gelatinize. —gel'a-tin  a'tlon  ( jSl'd-tf n-a'slmn) ,  n. 
gelatin,  or  gelatine,  dynamite.  An  explosive  formed 
by  mixing  explosive  gelatin  with  some  suitable  base,  for 
the  purpose  of  reducing  the  violence  of  the  explosion, 
gelatin,  or  gelatine,  emulsion  A  preparation  of  silver 
bromide  or  the  like  with  gelatin,  used  in  photography  for 
sensitive  coatings. 

gel'a-tin  if'er  ous  (jgl'd-tT-nTf'er-?ls),  a.  [gelatin  -f-  Ser¬ 
ous.)  Yielding  gelatin. 

gel' a- tin'!  form  (-tTn'T-f8rm),  a.  Resembling  gelatin, 
ge-lat  i-ni-za'tion  (je-iat'T-nT-za'shwii  ;  -ni-za'shwn),  n. 
Act  or  process  of  gelatinizing. 

ge  lat'i  nize  (j^-lSUT-niz),  v.  t. ;  -nized  (-nlzd) ;  -niz'ing 
(-niz'ing).  1.  To  convert  into  gelatin  or  jelly;  to  gelatinate. 

2.  Photog.  To  coat,  or  otherwise  treat,  with  gelatin, 
ge  lat'i  nize,  v.  i.  To  be  converted  into  gelatin  or  a  jelly, 
ge-lat'i  no-bro'mide  (je-lSt'T-no-),  n.  Photog.  A  prepa¬ 
ration  of  gelatin  and  silver  bromide, 
ge-lat'i  no-chlo'ride,  n.  Photog.  A  preparation  of  gela¬ 
tin  and  silver  chloride. 

ge  lat'i  nold  ( j<M5t'T-noid  ;  jSl'd-tT-noid'),  a.  [ gelatin  -f- 
-ojrf.]  Resembling  gelatin  ;  gelatinous  ;  as,  gelatinoid  de¬ 
generation.  —  w.  A  gelitinoid  substance, 
ge-lat'i  nous  (jJMSt'T-nSs),  a.  [Cl.¥.  gelatineux.)  1.  Of 
the  nature  and  consistence  of  gelatin  or  of  jelly;  resem¬ 
bling  jelly  ;  viscous. 

2.  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  containing,  gelatin. 

—  ge  lat'i  nous  ly,  adv.  —  ge  lat'i  nous-ness,  n. 
gelatin,  or  gelatine,  plate.  Photog.  A  plate  sensitized 
with  gelatin  emulsion.  See  dry  plate. 
gelatin,  or  gelatine,  process.  Any  of  various  processes 
involving  the  use  of  gelatin  ;  esp. :  a  Photog.  A  proc¬ 
ess  in  which  gelatin  is  used  as  the  vehicle  for  the  sensitive 
salts,  as  in  the  modern  dry  plate.  See  photography,  b 
Any  printing  process  for  reproducing  pictures,  drawings, 
etc.,  based  upon  the  action  of  light  on  a  bichromated  gela¬ 
tin  film.  It  may  be  either  a  washout  process,  in  which  the 
film,  after  exposure,  is  brushed  with  hot  water  to  dissolve 
away  the  unexposed  parts,  or  a  swelled -gelatin  process,  in 
which  the  film  is  soaked  in  cool  water,  which  causes  the 
exposed  parts  to  swell.  See  carbon  process,  collotype. 
C  A  method  of  producing  facsimile  copies  of  a  written  or 
drawn  original  with  a  gelatin  pad.  See  hectograph. 
ge-la'tion  (j£-la'shwn),  n.  [L.  grlatio  a  freezing,  fr.  gelare 
to  freeze.]  A  cooling  and  solidifying, 
gel'a-tose  i  jSl'a-tos),  n.  [gelatin -\--ose.]  Physiol.  Chem. 

A  proteose  formed  in  the  digestion  of  gelatin, 
geld  (gSld),  n.  Also,  incorrectly,  gelt ,  gheld.  [AS.  gild , 
gield ,  geld\  tribute,  payment,  fr.  gieldan  to  pay,  render. 
See  yield  ]  1.  a  Eng.  Hist.  Lit.,  a  payment  or  tax; 

specif.,  the  crown  tax  paid  under  the  Anglo-Saxon  and 
Norman  kings,  b  By  confusion  with  gelt:  Money. 

2.  A  division  of  people  or  territory  for  taxation.  Rare. 
geld,  v.  t.  ;  geld'ed  or  gelt  (gSlt);  geld'ing.  [Of  Scand. 
origin  ;  cf.  Icel.  gelda,  Dan.  gilde ,  Sw.  gall  a  ;  akin  to  Icel. 
geldr  barren,  OHG.  gait  dry,  not  giving  milk,  G.  gelt.] 

1.  To  castrate;  to  emasculate  ;  —  said  esp.  of  horses. 

2.  To  spay.  Rare. 

3.  To  deprive  of  anything  essential ;  to  lessen  the  force  of. 

Bereft  and  gel'ted  of  his  patrimony.  Shak. 

4.  To  mutilate  ;  to  cut  short ;  expurgate ;  garble  ;  as,  to 
geld  a  book,  or  a  story.  Obs. 

6.  To  prune  ;  to  remove  the  husks  and  chaff  from  ;  to 
take  the  comb  from  (a  beehive). 

6.  To  level  and  spread  (an  ant  hill)  as  fertilizer.  Dial.  Eng. 
geld,  a.  [Icel.  geldr.  See  geld,  v.)  Barren;  sterile  ;  dry ; 
impotent ;  fruitless.  Obs.,  Scot .,  or  Dial.  Eng. 
geld'ing  (gSl'dTng),  n.  [Cf.  Icel.  gelding  a  gelding,  gel- 
dingr  wether,  eunuch,  Sw.  galling  gelding,  Dan.  gilding 
eunuch.  See  geld,  v.  /.]  A  castrated  animal ;  —  specif., 
a  castrated  horse  ;  formerly,  also,  a  eunuch.  See  horse. 
gel'id  (jSl'Td),  a.  [L.  gelidus ,  fr.  ge/um ,  gelu,  frost,  cold. 
See  cold  ;  cf.  congeal,  gelatin,  jelly.]  Cold  ;  frozen  ; 


G  el  sem  iu  m 


semjier  Vi¬ 


rens),  Carolina  Jessamine. 


icy.  “  Gelid  founts.”  Thomson.  —  ge-lld'i-ty  (j^-lTd'I-tl), 
n.  —  gel'id  ly  (jSl'Td-lT),  adv.  —  gel'id  ness,  n. 
Ge-lld'i-um  (je-lTd'T-wm),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  L.  gelidus  cold, 
frozen;  —  said  to  be  so  named  because  the  plants  are  boiled 
down  to  make  a  jelly  (cf.  F.  gele  hardened  by  cooling).  See 
gelid,  jelly!]  Rot.  A  genus  of  red  algae  having  cartilag¬ 
inous,  terete  or  compressed,  much-branched  fronds,  and 
the  cystocarps  immersed  in  swollen  branchlets.  Agar-agar 
is  obtained  from  certain  of  the  species, 
gel'ig  nite  (jSl'Tg-nlt),  n.  [</c/atin  +  (prob.)  L.  ignis  fire.] 
A  gelatin  dynamite  in  which  the  dope,  or  absorbent,  is 
largely  nitrate  of  potassium  or  of  sodium, 
gel'ose  (jgl'os ;  je-los'),  n.  [See  gelatin.]  Chem.  An 
amorphous  gelatinlike  carbohydrate  found  in  agar-agar, 
gel'se  mine  (jSl'se-min  ;  -men  ;  184),  n.  Also  -min  Chem. 
A  very  poisonous  crystalline  alkaloid,  C24H.J804N2,  from  the 
root  of  the  yellow  jasmine  ( Gelsemium  sempendrens). 
Gel-se'mi  urn  (jSl-se'mT-Mm),n.  [NL.,  fr.  It.  jes¬ 

samin  e.]  1.  Rot.  A  genus  of  climbing  loganiaceous  shrubs 
containing  two  Asiatic  species 
and  one  (G.  sempervirens)  of 
the  southern  United  States. 

The  latter,  known  as  the  Car- 
*  olina,  or  yellow,  jessamine,  has 
evergreen  leaves  and  handsome 
fragrant  yellow  flowers  with  a 
funnelform  corolla. 

2.  [/.  c.]  Pharrn.  The  root  of 
the  Carolina  jessamine,  used 
in  spasmodic  and  neuralgic  af¬ 
fections,  malarial  fevers,  etc. 
gem  (j8m),  n.  [ME.  gemme 
precious  stone,  F.  gemme ,  fr. 

L.  gemma  a  precious  stone,  bud. 

ME.  also  had  p'mme,  AS.  gim, 
fr.  L.  gemma.]  1.  A  precious  stone  of  any  kind,  as  the 
ruby,  emerald,  topaz,  sapphire,  beryl,  spinel,  etc.,  esp. 
when  cut  and  polished  for  ornament  ;  a  jewel. 

2.  A  semiprecious  stone  carved  or  engraved  as  for  an  or¬ 
nament,  signet,  talisman,  or  the  like  ;  as,  antique  gems. 

3.  Something  prized  for  great  beauty,  perfection,  or  pith, 
esp.  when  small  or  brief,  as  a  work  of  art,  a  poem,  a 
proverb,  etc. 

4  A  kind  of  light  muffin. 

6.  Print.  A  size  of  type  body  between  brilliant  and  dia¬ 
mond,  not  in  common  use. 

6.  A  bud.  Obs. 

Syn.  —  Gem,  jewel.  In  modem  usage,  gem  more  frequent¬ 
ly  suggests  a  precious  stone  as  cut  or  polished  ;  jewel, a 
precious  stone  as  set  and  worn  for  ornament ;  as,  “  the  last 
finish  of  the  gem  engraver  blowing  away  the  last  particle 
of  invisible  dust”  (W.  Pater) ;  “  1  would  be  the  jewel  that 
trembles  in  her  ear”  (Tennyson).  Fig.  (often  colloq.) 
both  are  used  like  treasure,  as  terms  of  enthusiastic  com¬ 
mendation  ;  as,  ”  Do  .  .  .  look  at  the  church !  ...  It  is 
such  a  gem  !  ”  (Oicen  Wister) :  “  ‘  Marry,  sir,  I  carried  Mis¬ 
tress  Sylvia  the  dog  you  bade  me.’  —  *  And  what  says  she 
to  my  little  jewel  f  ( Shak.). 

gem,  v.  t.  ;  gemmed  (jgmd)  ;  gem'ming.  1.  To  put  forth  in 
the  form  of  buds.  R.  “  Gemmed  their  blossoms.”  Milton. 
2  To  embellish  or  adorn  with  or  as  with  gems. 

England  is  .  .  .  gemmed  with  castles  and  palaces.  Irving. 
3.  To  mine  in  for  gems.  Rare. 

Ge-ma'ra  (g€-ma'ra),  n.  [Aramaic  gemara  completion.] 
Jewish  Lit.  The  commentary  of  the  Talmud.  See  Talmud. 

In  addition  to  the  discussions  of  the  Amoraim  or  poat-Mishnic 
doctors  which  constitute  the  main  body  of  the  Gemara  and  are 
written  in  Aramaic,  the  Gemara  contains  nlso  sayings  of  older 
doctors  not  contuined  in  the  Mishna,  but  written  like  the  Mishna 
in  Hebrew.  G.  B.  Gray. 

—  Ge  ma'ric  GrTk),  a.  —  Ge-ma'rist,  n. 
ge-ma'tri-a  (g£-ma'trT-d),  n.;pl.  gematriot  (-ot).  [NHeb. 
gematrya,  fr.  Gr.  yeu>/a*Tp(a.  See  geometry.]  Jewish  Lit. 
A  cryptograph  in  the  form  of  a  word  the  letters  of  which 
have  the  numerical  values  of  the  w  ord  taken  as  the  hidden 
meaning  ;  also,  the  cabalistic  method  of  explaining  the 
Hebrew  Scriptures  by  means  of  the  cryptographic  signifi¬ 
cance  of  the  words.  Thus,  the  first  word  of  Genesis  in 
Hebrew,  meaning  “  in  the  beginning,”  has  the  numerical 
value  913,  which  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  Hebrew  phrase 
meaning  “  in  the  law  it  was  made.”  Hence,  the  cabalists 
declare,  the  law  to  have  existed  from  the  beginning,  and 
that  the  creation  was  effected  by  it. — 
ge  ma'tri  cal  (  trT-kdi),  a. 
gem'el  (jgm'el),  a.  [OF.  gemel  twin,  F. 
jumeau ,  L.  gemellus  twin,  doubled,  dim. 
of  geminus.  See  Gemini;  cf.  gimmal.] 

Coupled  ;  paired;  twin;  as,  a  gemel  arch, 
gem'el,  n.  1.  pi.  Twins  ;  pairs.  Obs. 

Wycliffe. 

2.  Her.  Either  of  tw  o  barrulets  borne  in 
pairs,  and  called  bars  gemel. 

3.  A  ring  of  two  separable  hoops. 

4  A  hinge.  Obs.  ere.  in  gemel  hinge. 

gemel  hinge.  Lock-smithing.  A  hinge  consisting  of  an  eye 
|  or  loop  and  a  hook. 
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Gemel,  Iler. 
See  gimbal,  3.  Hist. 


Gemini,  1  a. 


ge  mel'lus  (je-mgl'&B),  n.  [L.,  dim.  of  geminus  a  twin.] 
Anat.  Either  of  two  small  muscles,  distinguished  as  supe¬ 
rior  and  inferior  (the  former  sometimes  wanting),  acces¬ 
sory  to  the  tendon  of  the  obturator  interims, 
gem'l  nate  (jSm'I-nat),  a.  [L.  geminatus ,  p.  p.  of  gemi- 
nare  to  double.  See  Gemini.]  In  pairs  ;  coupled;  binate  ; 
as,  geminate  flowers.  —  gem'i-nate-ly,  adv. 
gem'l  nate,  v.  t.  «.£•  i.  ;  -nat'ed  (-nat'6d) ;  -nat'ing  (-nat'- 
Tng).  To  double  ;  to  become  double  or  paired, 
gem'i-nat  ed  (-nat/8d),  p.  a.  1.  Geminate. 

2.  Phon.  Doubled  ;  spoken  with  two  breath  impulses  (like 
tt  in  cat-tail) ;  —  said  of  a  consonant  that  has  become 
doubled  in  pronunciation  by  the  beginning  of  a  new  breath 
impulse  during  its  utterance. 

gem'l-na'tlon (-na'sh?/n),  n.  [L.  geminatio.)  A  doubling; 
duplication ;  repetition  ;  specif.  :  a  Phon.  Doubling  of  a 
consonant  sound  originally  single.  It  is  normally  accom¬ 
panied  by  the  shortening  of  a  preceding  long  vowel,  as  in 
Lat.  littera ,  earlier  litera.  b  Gram.  Doubling  of  a  conso¬ 
nant  in  the  spelling  of  a  word,  c  Rhet.  The  immediate 
repetition  of  a  word  or  a  locution  expressing  similar  mean¬ 
ing.  Obs.  d  Act  or  process  of  filling  out  in  detail  an  ex¬ 
isting  skeleton  framework,  e  Astron.  A  seasonal  doubling 
or  duplication  which  a  few  of  the  so-called  canals  of  Mars 
have  been  observed  to  undergo. 

Gem'i-ni  (jSm'T-ni),  n.  pi.;  gen.  Geminorum  (-no'rwm ;  201). 
[L.,  twins,  pi.  of 
geminus .]  1.  .4.S- 
tron.  a  The  third 
zodiacal  constel¬ 
lation,  pictorially 
represented  as 
the  twins,  Castor 
and  Pollux  (cf.  _ 

Dioscuri),  sitting  ■ 
together,  the  two 
bright  stars 
named  after  them 
marking  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  their 
heads.  It  is  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  Milky  Way  from  Taurus  and  Orion. 
Tlie  star  Castor  (a  Geminorum)  is  less  bright  than  Pollux 
(/3).  b  The  third  sign  of  the  zodiac,  which  the  sun  enters 
about  May  20tli.  See  sign,  n. 

2.  [/.  c.)  A  pair.  Obs.  Shak. 

3.  [Perhaps  a  different  word  ;  cf.  G.  jemini ,  an  exclama¬ 
tion.]  Used  as  an  oath  or  mild  imprecation.  Obs.,  exc.  in 
various  corrupt  forms,  as  Jimmijiy ,  Jemeny ,  etc.,  now  dial, 
or  vulgar. 

Gem'l  nid  (j£m'T-nTd),  n.  [ Gemini  4-  1st  -id.]  Astron. 
a  One  of  the  meteors  of  showers  radiating  from  the  constel¬ 
lation  Gemini  in  October  and  early  December  of  each  year, 
b  A  Geminid  star.  See  Geminid,  a. 

Gem'l  nid,  a.  Astron.  Pert,  to  or  resembling  the  6tar  Zeta 
(£)  Geminorum,  whose  light  fluctuates  through  a  regular 
period,  the  rise  from  minimum  to  maximum  being  equal 
in  duration  to  the  decline  from  maximum  to  minimum, 
gem'ma  (jSm'd),  n.  ;  pi.  -mas  (-e).  [L.,  a  bud,  a  gem.] 

1.  Rot.  a  A  bud  or  undeveloped  shoot,  esp.  a  leaf  bud.  Rare 
or  Obso/es.  b  An  asexual  budlike  body  which  becomes 
detached  from  the  parent  plant  as  a  means  of  propaga¬ 
tion.  Unicellular  gemmte  are  produced  by  certain  alg®, 
fungi,  and  hepetics,  those  of  the  fungi  being  known  as 
chlamydospores.  Multicellular,  or  brood ,  gemmae  are  found 
in  many  mosses,  hepatics,  and  some  ferns.  Cf.  bulbil. 

2.  Zool.  A  bud  ;  an  outgrowth  which  develops  into  a  new 
organism.  See  gemmation. 

3.  [cap.]  Astron.  See  Alphecca. 

gem  ma'ceous  (j6m-a'slms),  a.  Pertaining  or  relating  to 

buds  or  gemmae. 

gem'mate  (jSm'at),  a.  [L.  gemmatns , 
p.  p.  of  gemmare  to  put  forth  buds, 
fr.  gemma  bud.]  Biol.  Having  gem¬ 
mae  ;  reproducing  by  buds  or  gemmae, 
gem'mate  (-at),  v.i.;  -m  AT-ED(-at-Sd); 

-mat-ing  (-at-Tng).  To  produce,  or 
propagate  by.  buds,  as  certain  corals. 
gcm-ma'tion(j5m-a'shwn),  n.  [Cf.  F. 
gemmation.)  1.  Biol.  A  form  of 
asexual  reproduction  in  which  the  new 
organism  develops  from  a  projection 
or  protuberance,  called  a  bud ,  of  some 
part  of  the  body  of  the  parent ;  bud¬ 
ding.  The  buds  may  remain  attached 
to  the  parent,  in  which  case  com¬ 
pound  animals  or  colonies  are  formed, 
as  in  polyzoans.  most  corals  and  compound  ascidians,  or 
they  may  completely  separate,  forming  distinct  simple 
organisms  (see  hydra,  Illust.).  In  some  cases  the  term  is 
extended  to  cover  the  formation  of  new  individuals  by  a 
similar  process  within  the  body  of  the  parent.  In  uni¬ 
cellular  organisms,  as  the  yeast  plant,  gemmation  is  sim- 


Branch  of  a  Coral 
(  Cladocera  ai'bv scu¬ 
ta)  showing  Gem¬ 
mation.  b  Newly 
formed  Bud. 


tare  to  congeal.]  Capable  of 

being  congealed.  Rare. 
gelasin.  n.  .  [Gr.  ye\a<rivo<;  : 
cf.  F.  gelasirf  (Cotgrave).]  A 
dimple.  Ohs. 

ge-la'ti  a  (jf-la'shT-d),  n.  [Cf. 
L .chalazias,  Gr.  xaAaga  hail.] 
Some  white  precious  stone.  Obs. 
ge  lat'i  fl-ca'tion  (jr-iat'T-fT- 
ka'ehtfn),  n.  [ gelatin  -f  L. 

-Jicare.  See-KY.]  Formation  of, 
or  chamre  into,  gelatin  or  a  ge¬ 
latinous  substance,  [gelatin. I 
gel'a-tine  (jC-l'd-tln).  Var.  of  | 
gel'a  tined  (j£l'd-tYnd),  a.  Cov¬ 
ered  or  coated  with  gelatin, 
gel'a  tin'i-fy  (-tin 'T-fT),  r.  t.  To 
make  gelatinous.  Rare. 
gel  a  tin-ig'er  ous  (-tY-nYj'Pr- 
?7s),  a.  [ gelatin  4-  -flerous.]  Zool. 
Secreting  a  gelatinous  covering; 
—  of  certain  Choanoflngellata. 
gel  a-tin'i-ty  (-tYn'Y-tY),  n.  [ „el - 
a  tin  4-  -it  it.]  State  or  quality  of 
being  gelatinous, 
ge-lat'i-niz  a-bleC^-lfit'Y-nTz'd- 
b’l),  a.  See -able. 

felatln,  or  gelatine,  paper. 

aper  gelatinized, as  for  photog¬ 
raphy. 

gelatin,  or  gelatine,  picture  a 
picture  made  on  gelatin  paper  or 
by  the  gelatin  process. 

gelatin,  or  gelatine,  sugar  = 


OI.YCOCOLL. 

Gel  bo'e  (gfl-bS'f ).  D.  Bib. 
ge'd,  r.  t  Hist.  To  levy  a  geld, 
or  tax,  on.  —  >•.  i.  To  pay  geld, 
geld'a-ble  (gfl'dd-b'l ),  a.  See 
-able.  —  geld'A-bil'i-ty,  n. 
geld'ant  (gel'ddnt),  a.  Eng. 
hist.  Paying  geld,  or  taxes, 
geld'ed.  a.  From  gelded  ani¬ 
mals  ;  —  said  of  meat.  Obs. 
gelded  satyrion.  An  orchid  na¬ 
tive  to  England.  Obs. 
geld'er,  n.  One  who  gelds, 
gelder  rose.  +  guelder  rose. 
geld 'head.  a.  [geld,  a.  4 --head.] 
Barrenness.  Obs. 
geld'herd',  n.  A  herder  of 
gelded  eattle.  Obs.  Oxf.E.D. 
gele.  +  jelly. 

gele,  n.  [Icel.  gieta  enticement.] 
Blandishment.  Obs.  Or/.  E.  D. 
gele  •*.  t.  5r  i.  (AS.  gielan.]  To  de¬ 
lay:  t-'rrv.  Ohs.  [ ery .  .’elly.l 

ge-l^e' (zh?-la'),  n.  [F.]CooA-| 
ge  leem'  (g?-lem'Y,  n.  [Per. 
g dim  a  blanket.]  A  nileless car¬ 
pet  of  goat’s  wool  having  the 
sam*'  pattern  on  each  side. 
Gel'fo-mi'no  (j?l/f(Vm5'n5),  n. 
[It.]  See  masked  comedy. 
gelic.  +  LIKE. 

geli-cide.  [L.  gelieidium 

IroHt.l  A  frost.  Ohs.  Sr  R.  Rlonnt. 
Ge-li  'lotht gf-11  '10th ;  -16th).  Bib. 


gel'ine,  n.  [F.,  fr.  L.  gallina.] 

Cookery.  A  hen.  Ohs.  Oxf.  E.  I). 
gel'l  notte  (ggl'Y-nBt),  n.  [F.] 
The  hazel  grouse. _ 
g^  li  vure'  (zhS'le'viir'),  n. 
[F.]  Hort.  A  disease  of  the  wood 
of  various  trees  or  shrubs.  It  lias 
been  attributed  both  to  freez¬ 
ing  and  to  bacterial  agencies, 
gell  (gPl)«  v •  »•  [E-  dial,  also 

geal.)  To  ache  or  tingle  with 
pain  or  cold.  Scot.  6,-  Dial.  Eng. 
gelle-  +  JELLY, 
gellen.  d*  yell. 

Gel'lert  (gOl'ert),  n.  In  Welsh 
legend,  Llewellvn’shound, mis¬ 
takenly  slain  by  his  master, 
who  finds  that  the  dog,  instead 
of  killing  his  child,  has  saved 
its  life  by  killing  a  huge  wolf. 
Gel'lert’ a  green  (gel'frts).  = 

COBALT  GREEN, 
gel'ly.  +  JELLY, 
gel'ly  (jPl'Y),  a.  [Cf.  OF.  joli, 
jolif,  merry,  F.jolx  pretty.]  Self- 
important';  well-conditioned. 
Scot.  [flower.  I 

gelofer,  gelofre.  +  gillt-I 
ge  los'co-py  (je-lOs'kO-pY),  gel  - 
o-tos'eo-py  (jel'O-tOs'ko-pY),  n. 
[Gr.  ye'Acoc,  yeAu>TO?,laughter4- 
SC<my.]  Divination  by  observ¬ 
ing  the  manner  of  laughing.  Obs. 
gelosie.  4  jealousy. 


gel'o-sin,  gel'o-sine  (jPl'6-sYn), 

n.  [gtlosc  + -ine.]  A  mucilagi¬ 
nous  preparation  of  gelose,  used 
as  a  vehicle  for  drugs, 
gel  o-tom'e-ter  (-t6m'£-t5r),  n. 
[Gr.  ye'Awy,  yshcoros,  laughter 
4-  -meter.]  A  gauge  for  laugh¬ 
ter.  i Vow  re  Word.  Lanaor. 
gel'o  toa'co-py  (-t6s'kfi-pY),  n. 

See  OELOSCOPY.  [JEALOUSY. I 

gelous.  gelousy.  f  jea  i,  o  u  s  J 
gel-se'ml-a  (jOl-se'mY-d),  n. 
Gclsemine. 

gel-Be'mic(  if  l-6e'mYk  ;-sf  m'Yk), 
gel  se-min'lc  (-sf-mYn'lk),  a. 
( 'to m.  Designating  a  white  crys¬ 
talline  acid,  Ci.-dlnOr,,  in  the 
j  root  of  Grlsemium  sempervirens. 
gel-sem'l-nine  (jfl-sf m'T-nYn  ; 
-nen  ;  1M),  n.  Also  -nin.  Chem. 
A  crystalline  alkaloid,  C22H21;- 
O.tNo,  found  with  gelsemine.  " 
gel'ao-mine.  4  jasmine. 
gelater,  n.  A  kind  of  osier.  Obs. 
gelt.  4  geld,  tribute  ;  guilt. 
gelt(g'lt).  Scot,  and  dial.  Eng. 
for  geld,  a  [A  gelding. Obs. I 
gelt,  pret.  Srp.  j>.  ot  geld.  — >  n.l 
gelt.  n.  [Cf.  G.  geld  money, 
MUG.  gelt.  See  geld  a  tax.] 
a  Money.  Ohs.,  Scot.,  or  Dial. 
Eng.  b  Go]d.  Ohs. 
gelty.  guilty,  [jealousy. I 
gelua,  geluale.  f  jealous,! 


gely.  f  jelly. 

Ge-mal'li  (g?-m&l'I).  Bib. 

Gem  a  rl'ah  (gfm/d-rl'd).  Bib. 
gematry.  geometry. 
geme.  ^  GAME. 
gem'eled.gem'elled(  j?m'£ld),o. 
Arch.  Coupled;  doubled :pnired. 
ge-mel'li-one  (jf-mfl'Y-On),  «. 
[LU.  gemellio.]  Art.  One  of  a 
pair  ot  basins  formerly  used  to 
wash  the  hands  at  meals  ;  any 
ornamental  basin, 
gem  el-llp'a-roua  (jfm'Vl-Yp'd- 
r its),  a.  [L.  gemelhpara,  fern.  ; 
gemellus  twin  4-  parere  to  bear.] 
Producing  twins.  Rare. 
gemel  ring.  =  gemel,  3. 
gemel  window.  A  window  fill¬ 
ing  the  opening  of  a  pair  of 
gemel  arches,  or  two  openings 
exactly  alike  and  close  together, 
gememan.  n.  [See  game,  n. ; 
man.]  ?  Mocker.  Obs. 
gemenale.  f  geomancy. 
ge'ment  (je'mfnt),  a.  [L.  ge- 
mens,  p.  pr.  of  gemere.]  Groan¬ 
ing.  Obs.  tr  R. 

Gemeny.  •]*  Gemini. 
gemetry.  +  geometry. 
gemew,  n.  =  gfmel.  Obs. 
gem'-frult'.  n.  The  foamflower. 
gem'i-gland.  ^  jkmoglan. 
gem'l  nal  (jfm'Y-mTl).  Mis¬ 
print  for  gemel.  twin. 


gem'i-nat©  (-nftt),  n.  A  gemi¬ 
nated  consonant, 
gem'i  na  tive  (-nt-tTv),  a. 
Cliaraeterized  by  gemination. 
— -  n.  A  geminated  letter, 
gem  i-ni-flo'roua  (-nY-flO'rt/e  ; 
2ol),  a.  [L.  geminus  4-  -fforous.] 
Rot.  Having  flowers  in  pairs. 
gem'I-nl-form'  (jfm'Y-nY- 
ffirm'),  a.  Double  ;  paired, 
gem'i-noua  (-mis),  a.  [L.  gemi¬ 
nus.)  =  geminate. 

Gem'l-ny  (-nY).  +  Gemini. 
Gem  i-to'rea  (-tO'rez),  n.  pi. 
[NL.,  fr.  L.  gemere,  gemitum,  to 
moan.1  Zool.  The  Coin  mbs. — 
gem  i-to'ri-al  <  -n -->  l ;  201  a. 
gem'lesa,  a.  See  -less.  [wort. I 
gemma  cup.  Cupuleof  a  liver-1 
gem-mai'za  (if-ml'zd),  w.  [Ar. 
jummaizt.]  The  sycamore, 
gem'man  (jrm'’n7,’w.  A  gentle¬ 
man.  Negro  Dial. 
gem'ma-ry  (jfm'd-rY),  a.  [L. 
gemmarius.)  Of  or  pert,  to  gem*. 
Obs.  —  n.  Ohs.  or  R.  a  A  re¬ 
ceptacle  for,  or  a  collection  of, 
gems,  b  A  lapidary  ;  jeweler, 
c  Love  of  gems, 
gem'mate.  r.  t.  To  begem.  Obs. 

5em'ma-tive  (jOm'a-tYv),  a. 

liol.  Pert,  to  gemmation, 
gemme.  gem. 
gem'mel.  Var.  of  gemel. 


ale,  senate,  efire,  Jim,  dccount,  arm,  ask,  sofa;  eve,  Svent,  end,  recent,  maker;  ice.  Ill;  old,  ftbey,  orb,  5dd,  sftft,  connect ;  use,  unite, 

Q  Foreign  Word.  +  Obaolete  A  arlunt  of.  -f  combined  with.  =  equals. 


,  urn,  i&p,  circus,  menu ; 
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ply  a  form  of  cell  division  in  which  one  of  the  new  cells  is 
much  smaller  than  the  other. 

2.  Bot.  a  The  process  or  action  of  budding,  b  =  ver¬ 
nation.  c  The  time  or  period  of  budding,  ff  The  dispo¬ 
sition  of  buds  on  the  axis.  All  Rare. 
gem'me-ous  (jSm'e-ws),  a.  [L.  gemmeus.  See  gem.]  Per¬ 
taining  to  gems,  or  of  the  nature  of  gems. 

Gem-min'gl-a  (j8m-Tn'jT-a),  n.  [NL.,  of  unknown  origin.] 
Bot.  A  genus  of  iridaoeous  plants  including  the  single  spe¬ 
cies  G.  chinensis.  See  blackberry  lily. 
gem-mip'a-rous  (jgm-Tp'ri-rws),  a.  [Cf.  F.  gemmipare.] 
Biol.  Producing  buds  ;  reproducing  by  buds.  "  See  gemma¬ 
tion,  1.  —  gem  mip'a  rous-ly,  adv. 
gem  inu  la'tion  (jem'u-la'slmn),  n.  [See  gemmule.]  Biol. 
The  formation  of,  or  reproduction  by,  gemmules. 
gem'mule  (jgin'ul),  n.  [L.  gemmula,  dim.  of  gemma :  cf. 
F.  gemmule.  See  gem.]  1.  Bot.  a  A  small  gemma  or 
bud.  b  The  plumule.  Obs.  c  An  ovule.  Obs. 

2.  Biol,  a  One  of  the  hypothetical  supramolecular  units 
assumed  in  Darwin’s  theory  of  pangenesis.  They  corre¬ 
spond  in  some  respects  to  Weismann’s  biophores.  b  A 
bud  produced  in  gemmation,  esp.  one  of  the  internal  buds 
of  certain  sponges,  as  of  those  of  the  genus  Spongilla. 
gem'my  (jSm'T),  a.  [From  gem,  n.]  1.  Full  of  gems ; 
bright ;  glittering  like  a  gem. 

The  gemmy  bridle  glittered  free.  Tennyson. 
2-  =  jemmy.  Colloq .,  or  Dial.,  Eng. 
ge-mot'  (ge-mot'),  ge  mote',  n.  [AS.  gemot  an  assembly. 
See  meet,  v.  t.]  Anglo-Saxon  Hist.  A  meeting  or  assem¬ 
bly  ;  a  court.  Cf.  folkmoot,  witenagemot. 

The  most  general  Anglo-Saxon  term  for  a  court  or  assembly 
empowered  to  do  justice  is  gemot.  Pollock  \  Mait. 

gems'bok  (gSuiz'bbk'),  n.  [D.  ;  akin  to  G.  gemsbock  the 
male  or  buck  of  the  chamois ;  gemse 
chamois,  goat  of  the  Alps  -j-  bock  buck.] 

The  largest  and  most  handsomely  marked 
species  of  oryx  ( Oryx  gazella),  formerly 
abundant  in  parts  of  South  Africa,  and 
still  occurring  in  some  desert  regions.  The 
name  is  extended  to  other  species  of  oryx, 
gems'horn  (-hQrn'),  n.  [G.,  prop.,  chamois 
horn.]  Music.  An  organ  stop  with  conical 
tin  pipes  giving  soft,  hornlike  tones. 

-gen  (-j2n).  [From  Gr.  suffix  -yevrjs  born,  of 
a  certain  kind,  akin  to  E.  kin :  cf.  F.  -gene.] 

A  suffix  used  in  forming  nouns,  signify¬ 
ing  :  a  Chiefly  Chem.  Producing ,  gener¬ 
ating  ;  as,  oxygen,  amido$r«;<,  halogen, 
b  Biol.  Produced,  generated ;  as,  exogen, 
pheWogen. 

ge'na  (je'nd),  n. ;  pi.  (-ne).  [L.,  the 

cheek.]  Zool.  The  cheek  or  lateral  part 
of  the  head  ;  as  :  a  The  feathered  side  of 
the  under  mandible  of  a  bird,  b  The  em8" 

lateral  part  of  the  cephalic  shield  of  a 
trilobite.  It  is  separated  into  a  fixed  and  movable  part 
by  a  genal  suture,  and  ends  laterally  and  posteriorly  in  a 
gen&l  angle  or  spine,  c  The  anterior  part  of  the  side  of  the 
head  of  an  insect. 

ge'nal  (je'nftl),  a.  Anal,  dr  Zool.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the 
cheeks  or  genie.  — genal  angle,  g.  suture.  See  gen  a. 
go  nappe'  (jc-nXp'),  n.  [From  Genappe ,  Belgium.]  A 
smooth  worsted  yarn  used  with  silk  in  braids,  fringes,  etc. 
genappe',  v.  t.  To  convert  into  genappe. 

II  gendarme'  (zhaN'darm';  jSn-darm' ;  277),  n.  ;  pi.  gen¬ 
darmes  or  (in  sense  1)  gens  d’armes  (zhaN'darm' ;  j6n- 
darmz').  [F.]  1.  Mil.  A  horse  soldier  in  full  armor  in 

command  of  a  squad  or  troop  ;  later,  a  cavalryman.  Obs. 
or  Fr.  Hist. 

2.  One  of  a  body  of  policemen  organized,  armed,  and  drilled 
as  soldiers,  in  France  and  some  other  European  countries. 

3.  Mountaineering.  A  projecting  piece  of  rock  on  a  ridge, 
gen  darm'er-y  (jgn-dar'mer-T),  n  gendar  me  rie'  (zhiiN'- 

dar'me-re'),  n.  [F.  gendarmerie.]  The  body  of  gen¬ 
darmes.  See  GENDARME,  1,  2. 

gen'der  (jSn'der),  n.  [OF.  genre,  gendre  (with  excrescent 
d),  F.  genre,  fr.  L.  genus ,  generis ,  birth,  descent,  race, 
kind,  gender,  fr.  the  root  of  genere,  gignere,  to  beget,  in 
pass.,  to  be  born,  akin  to  E.  kin .  See  kin  ;  cf.  generate, 
genre,  gentle,  genus.]  1.  Kind  ;  sort ;  genus.  Obs. 
44  One  gender  of  herbs.”  Shak. 

2.  Sex,  male  or  female.  Obs.  or  Colloq. 

3.  Gram.  Distinction  of  a  word  or  words  according  to  the 
(actual  or  imputed)  sex  denoted  or  referred  to,  often  ex¬ 
pressed,  as  in  Latin,  by  a  difference  in  its  inflected  form  ; 
also,  the  distinctive  form  itself,  or  one  of  the  classes  so 
distinguished  ;  as,  the  masculine  gender.  Natural  gender 
is  that  which,  as  in  English,  corresponds  to  actual  sex, 
that  which  disregards  it  being  called  grammatical  gender. 
Some  languages,  as  Latin,  distinguish  three  genders,  mas¬ 
culine. feminine,  and  neuter,  corresponding  primarily  to  a 
male,  female,  and  sexless  class  respectively ;  some,  as 
French,  distinguish  but  two.  masculine  and  feminine. 
Grammatical  gender  is  found  almost  solely  in  the  Hamitic, 
Semitic,  and  Indo-European  tongues.  Some  languages 
have  formal  distinctions  for  other  differences  than  sex,  as 
for  animate  and  inanimate,  rational  and  irrational,  which 
are  also  called  gender. 

4.  Product ;  offspring.  Obs.  Orf.  E.  D. 

Syn.  —  See  sex. 

gen'der  (jBn'der),  v.  t.  ;  gen'dered  (-derd) ;  gen'der-ing. 
[OF.  gendrer,  fr.  L.  generare.  See  gender,  ?».]  To  beget ; 
generate;  produce;  engender.  Obs.  or  Archaic. 
gen'der,  v.  i.  1.  To  copulate;  breed.  Obs.  Shak. 

2.  To  be  brought  into  existence.  Obs. 

-gene.  A  suffix  used  in  words  analogous  to'F.  words  end¬ 
ing  in  -gene.  See  -gen. 


gen'e-a-log'lc  (j6n'£-d-15j'Tk  ;  je'ne-),  a.  Genealogical, 
gen  e-a-log'i-cal  (j6n'e-d-15j'T-k&l;  je'ne-),  a.  [Cf.  F.  gt- 
nealogique.]  Of  or  pert,  to  genealogy  ;  as,  a  genealogical 
table  ;  genealogical  order.  —  gen  e-a-log'i-cal  ly,  adv. 
genealogical  tree,  a  family  lineage  or  genealogy  drawn  out 
under  the  form  of  a  tree  and  its  branches*;  also,  a  similar 
table  showing  the  ancestry  of  a  group  of  organisms, 
gen  e  al'o-gist  (-Sl'6-jist),  n.  One  who  traces  genealogies 
or  studies  the  descent  of  persons  or  families, 
gen  e-al'o-gize  (-jlz),  v.  i. ;  -gized  (-jizd) ;  -giz'ing  (-jiz'- 
lng)  To  investigate,  or  relate  the  history  of,  descents.  — 
v.  t.  To  trace  or  chart  the  genealogy  of. 
gen  e-al'o-gy  (jSn'e-81'o-jT  ;  je'ne-  ;  277),  n.  ;  pi.  -ores 
(-jlz).  [ME.  genealogi ,  genelogie ,  OF.  genelogie,  genea- 
logie ,  F.  g&nealogie ,  L.  genealogia,  fr.  Gr.  yeveakoyia  ; 
yeved  birth,  race,  descent  (akin  to  E.  kin)  -f-  Aoyos-  dis¬ 
course.]  1.  An  account  or  history  of  the  descent  of  a  per¬ 
son,  family,  or  group  from  an  ancestor  or  ancestors,  or 
from  older  forms  ;  enumeration  of  ancestors  and  their  de¬ 
scendants  in  the  natural  order  of  succession  ;  a  pedigree. 

2.  Regular  descent  of  a  person,  family,  or  group  of  organ¬ 
isms  from  a  progenitor  or  older  form ;  pedigree ,  lineage. 

3.  Offspring  ;  progeny.  Obs. 

4.  The  study  of  family  pedigrees  and  the  methods  of  in¬ 
vestigation  of  them  regarded  as  a  science  or  an  art. 

geil'e-arch  (jen'e-ark),  n.  [Gr.  ye  reap**??  ;  y4v  os  race  -f- 
ap,\o?  a  leader.]  The  head  of  a  family  or  £ens. 
ge  neat'  (ge-net' ;  yg-na'at),  n.  [AS.  geneat,  orig.,  a  com¬ 
panion  ;  akin  to  D.  genoot  companion,  G.  genosse ,  and  to 
AS.  neotan  to  enjoy.]  Anglo-Saxon  Hist.  A  vassal  or  ten¬ 
ant  ;  one  holding  land  by  service  or  rent.  Cf.  gebur. 
gen'er-a-ble  (jen'er-a-b’l),  a.  [L .  generabilis.]  1.  Capable 
of  being  generated  or  produced. 

2.  Capable  of  generating.  Obs. 

gen'er  al  (-dl),  a.  [F.  general ,  fr.  L.  generalis.  See  ge¬ 
nus.]  1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  whole  of  a  body,  society, 
organization,  or  the  like  ;  held  throughout  or  for  the  whole 
or  in  every  division  ;  not  local ;  as  a  general  election  ;  a 
general  council ;  the  general  benefits  of  an  improvement 
are  those  that  accrue  to  the  community  or  neighborhood 
at  large  ;  also,  taken  as  a  whole ;  (the)  whole  ;  as,  the 
general  body  of  citizens. 

The  general  sex  shall  suffer  in  her  shame.  Pope. 
2  Pertaining  to,  affecting,  or  applicable  to,  each  and  all 
of  the  members  of  a  class,  kind,  or  order  ;  universal  within 
the  limits  of  the  reference ;  not  particular  ;  as,  a  general 
law  of  animal  or  vegetable  economy. 

Ladies,  a  general  welcome  from  his  grace  salutes  ye  all.  Shak. 

3.  Not  restrained  or  limited  to  a  precise  import  orapplica- 
tion;  not  specific  ;  not  entering  into  details  or  minutiae;  as, 
a  general  expression  ;  a  general  outline  ;  a  general  invita¬ 
tion  ;  a  general  resemblance. 

4.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  typical  or  generic  ;  belonging 
to  the  common  nature  of  any  series  of  like  individuals  ; 
generic  and  abstract ;  not  concrete  ;  as,  a  general  idea,  con¬ 
cept,  etc.  (see  general  concept,  below). 

5.  Pertaining  to,  affecting,  or  applicable  to,  many,  or  the 

greatest  number  of,  persons,  cases,  or  occasions  ;  prevalent ; 
usual ;  extensive,  though  not  universal  ;  as,  a  general 
opinion  ;  a  general  custom ;  one’s  general  habit ;  a  gen¬ 
eral  rule.  “  This  general  applause.”  Shak. 

6  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  heterogeneous  or  miscellaneous 
group  ;  broad  ;  catholic  ;  not  special  or  specialized  ;  as,  a 
general  store  or  shop  ;  a  general  practitioner. 

7-  Not  precise  or  definite  ;  approximate  ;  as,  general  lim¬ 
its  ;  general  comments. 

8-  Affable  ;  not  exclusive.  Obs.  Ozf.  E.  D. 

5^^  The  word  general ,  annexed  to  a  name  of  office,  usu¬ 
ally  denotes  chief  or  .superior  ;  as,  attorney -general ;  ad¬ 
jutant  -general  ;  commissary -general ;  \icnT-general,  etc. 
Syn.  —  Common,  general,  universal  are  here  compared 
only  in  their  nontechnical  usage  ;  for  technical  senses,  see 
defs.  Common,  as  here  compared  (see  common),  suggests 
primarily  that  in  which  many  share,  and  hence,  that  which 
is  usual  or  often  met  with:  as,  “  Good  meat,  sir,  is  common; 
that  every  churl  affords  ”  (Shak.) ;  “  I  liaa  little  to  say  in 
return  farther  than  the  common  answer,  that  different 
nations  had  different  customs  ”  (Sun ft) ;  of  common  occur¬ 
rence.  General  denotes  that  which  pertains  to  all,  or 
almost  all,  universal,  to  all  without  exception,  of  the  in¬ 
dividuals  or  elements  concerned  ;  as,  a  general  practice, 
a  universal  belief.  See  ecumenical. 

general  acceptance.  Bills  of  Exchange,  an  unqualified  accept¬ 
ance.— g.  agent.  Law.  See  agent.  — g  anatomy.  See  anat¬ 
omy.  —  g.  appearance.  Law.  an  appearance  made  in  gen¬ 
eral  terms  giving  the  court  full  and  absolute  jurisdiction 
in  the  matter  in  issue.  —  g.  arrangement,  a  complete  draw¬ 
ing  in  plan  and  elevation  of  a  structure  or  machine,  with 
certain  leading  dimensions,  used  as  a  guide  in  erecting. 

—  G.  Assembly.  See  assembly,  1.  — g.  assignment.  Law,  an 
assignment  of  all  one’s  property  not  exempt  by  law  for 
the  benefit  of  all  one’s  creditors  with  only  suen  preferences 
as  may  be  allowed  by  law.  —  g.  assumpsit.  Law.  See  as¬ 
sumpsit.  —  g.  average.  See  average.  4.  —  G.  Baptists.  See 
Baptist,  n.  —  g.  cargo,  Law,  a  mixed  cargo  such  as  that  car¬ 
ried  by  ships  that  take  merchandise  for  transportation 
for  all  persons  indifferently,  that  is,  as  common  carriers. 

—  g.  circulation,  circulation,  as  of  a  newspaper,  among 
readers  not  confined  to  a  narrow  class  in  business  or  inter¬ 
ests.  —  g.  concept,  idea,  or  notion,  Logic x  a  thougl  t  or  con¬ 
ception  presenting  certain  characteristics  as  represent¬ 
ative  of  a  plurality  of  individuals  or  instances,  of  each  of 
which  the  given  characteristics  are  predicable. 

In  bo  far  as  the  connection  consists  merely  in  possession  of 
common  characteristics  by  a  multiplicity  of  objects  otherwise 
distinct,  the  whole  for  which  the  words  stand  is  called  a  class  — 
of  things, qualities,  notions,  or  relations,  as  the  case^may  be  ;  and 
the  idea  of  the  whole  is  called  a  general  concept.  G.  F.  Stout. 

—  G.  Conference  Mennonite  Church.  See  Mennonite,  n.  —  g. 
confession,  confession  of  sins  made  by  a  number  of  persons 
in  common,  as  in  public  prayer.  —  G.  Convention,  Prot. 


Enis.  Ch.,  the  legislative  body  of  the  church  as  a  whole, 
which  meet 8  triennially  and  is  composed  of  two  houses, the 
House  of  Bishops,  comprising  all  bishops  having  jurisdic¬ 
tion  within  the  United  States,  and  the  House  of  Clerical 
and  Lav  Deputies,  composed  of  an  equal  number  'four)  of 
clerical  and  lay  delegates  from  each  diocese  and  one  cleri¬ 
cal  and  one  lay  non  voting  delegate  from  each  missionary  ju¬ 
risdiction.  Bee  Presiding  Bishop.  —  general  cost.  See  cost. 

—  g.  council,  a  A  council  composed  of  representatives  of  the 
whole  of  a  certain  territory  or  organization ;  as:  (1)  The 
British  Parliament.  (2)  [cap.]  See  council,  n.,  3  f.  hEccl. 
See  council,/! .,2  a.  C  [cap.]  See  Lutheran,  n.  —  G.  Court, 
a  The  legislature  of  a  State  ;  —  so  called  from  having  had, 
ni  vle  c°I°n*al  days,  judicial  power;  as,  the  General  Court 
of  Massachusetts.  Obsoles.,  except  where  (Massachusetts 
and  New  Hampshire)  it  is  the  legal  title.  U.  S.  b  The  half- 
yearly  meeting  of  the  stockholders  of  the  Bank  of  England. 

—  g.  court-martial.  Mil.  See  court-martial.  —  g.  creditor, 
Law,  a  creditor  not  secured  by  a  lien  or  other  security  ;  a 
creditor  not  having  a  preference.  —  g.  custom.  See  cus- 
tom.  — g.  damages,  Law,  direct  damages.  See  damage,  n ., 
3,  Citation.  —  g.  delivery,  the  delivery  of  mail  at  a  post 
office  to  those  who  call  for  it;  —  distinguished  from  a 
box  delivery,  or  one  by  carrier  at  a  given  address.  — g. 
demurrer.  See  demurrer.  —  g.  denial.  Law.  See  denial. — 
g.  deposit.  Banking.  See  deposit,  n.,  la. -g.  deputy.  See 
deputy,  ii.,  1.  —  g.  election,  an  election  in  which  every  con¬ 
stituency  chooses  a  representative  ;  — opposed  to  by-elec- 
tion.  British.  —  g.  epistle,  a  canonical,  or  catholic,  epistle. 

—  g.  equation,  Mailt.,  one  that  disregards  initial  or  other 
special  conditions  and  features  of  a  problem.  —  g.  expense 
or  charge,  Railroads,  a  charge  incurred  for  the  benefit  of 
the  road  as  a  whole,  and  not  for  any  special  department. 
See  cost,  n.,  6.  —  g.  failure  of  issue.  See  failure  of  issue. 

—  g.  form,  Sc  hoi.,  a  generic  form  ;  the  form  of  a  genus.— 
g.  grammar.  See  under  grammar,  it.,  1.  —  g.  hospital,  a  Mil. 
An  independent  post  hospital  established  for  the  treat¬ 
ment  of  sick  and  wounded  sent  from  the  field  hospitals  or 
any  part  of  the  army,  b  A  hospital  which  is  more  or  less 
supported  by  public  funds,  and  which  receives  a  certain 
number  of  free  patients.  —  g.  idea.  See  general  concept, 
above.  —  g.  indorsement,  Negotiable  Paper,  a  blank  indorse¬ 
ment.— G.  Inquest,  the  Last  Judgment.  —  g.  integral  (of  a 
partial  differential  equation),  Mailt.,  a  relation  between  the 
n  variables  involving  n— 1  independent  functions  of  them 
as  well  as  an  arbitrary  function  of  those  ?2 — 1  func  tions.  — 
g.  Issue.  See  issue.  —  g.  joiner,  a  wood- working  machine  of 
general  utility,  used  tor  a  variety  of  purposes,  as  sawing, 
planing,  etc.  —  g.  mean,  Math.,  the  arithmetic  mean  of  mag¬ 
nitudes  (as  observations)  unequally  weighted.  — g.  meta- 
morphism.  Geol.  See  metamorphism.  —  g.  mortality  table. 
Life  Insurance,  a  (mortality)  table  based  upon  the  general 
rate  of  mortality  in  the  entire  body  of  the  insured  of  all 
ages  and  dates  of  entry.  In  such  a  table  the  premiums  for 
young  lives  are  too  low,  and  those  for  old  lives  excessive. — 
g.  mortgage,  a  blanket  mortgage.  — g.  name.  See  name. — 
g.  officer,  Mil.,  any  officer  having  a  rank  above  that  of  colo¬ 
nel  entitled  to  command  a  force  comprising  more  than  a 
single  regiment  and  constituting  a  brigade,  division,  corps, 
or  army.  In  the  United  States  army,  staff  officers  are  not, 
strictly  speaking,  general  officers.  —  g.  orders,  Mil.,  orders 
issued  which  concern  the  whole  command,  or  the  troops 
generally,  in  distinction  from  special  orders.  —  g.  paralysis, 
Med.,  a  form  of  insanity  attended  with  atrophy  of  the 
brain  substance  followed  by  degeneration  of  the  nerve 
cells.  It  is  marked  esp.  by  delusions  of  grandeur,  attacks 
of  mania,  and  in  later  stages  by  complete  mental  deterio¬ 
ration  and  motor  disturbances.  —  g.  partner.  See  partner. 

—  g.  partnership.  See  partnership.  —  g.  post  office,  the  main 

post  office  in  a  citv  where  there  are  branches.  —  g.  prisoner, 
Mil.,  in  the  Unitea  States  army,  an  enlisted  man  serving  a 
sentence  of  confinement  for  an  offense  entailing  a  dishon¬ 
orable  discharge. —g.  proposition,  Logic,  a  proposition  in 
which  the  predicate  is  affirmed  or  denied  of  an  unlimited 
number  of  individuals.  —  g.  quarters,  Nav.,  the  stationing 
of  all  hands,  and  the  making  of  all  preparations,  as  if  to 
engage  in  battle.  —  g.  retainer.  See  retainer.  — g.  rule, 
Practice,  a  standing  order  of  a  court  governing  practice  in 
it.  — g.  sessions.  Law.  See  session.  — g.  ship,  a  ship  not 
chartered  or  let  to  particular  parties,  but  advertised  for 
the  general  receipt  of  goods  from  the  public  indiscrimi¬ 
nately,  to  be  carried  on  a  particular  voyage.  —  g.  solution. 
Math.  See  solution.  —  g.  staff,  Mil.,  a  body  of  officers, 
often  graduates  of  a  stall  or  war  college,  under  a  Chief  of 
Staff,  who  study  the  organization  and  equipment  of  armies, 
theaters  of  war,  mobilization  and  movement  of  armies, 
prepare  plans  of  campaign,  etc.,  and  assist  the  generals 
in  command  of  troops  to  carry  on  military  operations.  In 
the  United  States  the  general  staff'  oi  the  army  was  organ¬ 
ized  as  the  General  Staff  Corps  m  pursuance  of  an  act  of 
Congress  of  Feb.  14,  —  g.  stock,  Finance,  common  or 

ordinary  stock.  —  G.  Synod.  Eccl.  a  The  highest  ecclesias¬ 
tical  court  in  the  Reformed  (Dutch)  Church  in  America 
and  in  the  Reformed  (German)  Church  in  the  United  States, 
b  See  Lutheran,  n.  c  The  supreme  governing  body  of  the 
Church  of  Ireland,  composed  of  the  bishops  and  16  clerical 
and  32  lay  representatives  from  each  diocese.  — g.  table. 
Short  for  general  mortality  table.— g.  tall.  Laic.  See  fee 
tail.  —  g.  term  or  name,  Logic,  a  term  which  is  the  sign  of 
a  general  conception  or  notion. 

A  general  name  is  familiarly  defined,  a  name  which  is  capable 
of  being  truly  affirmed,  in  the  same  sense,  of  each  of  an  indefinite 
number  of  things.  J.  S.  Mill. 

—  g.  term  of  a  series.  Math.,  that  function  of  one  or  more  inte¬ 
gers  (indices  or  coordinates  of  the  term)  which  yields  the 
terms  successively  when  the  integers  are  each  put  equal  to 
0, 1,  2,  3,  .  .  .  successively  ;  as,  the  general  term  in  the  ex¬ 
ponential  series  is  ^ —  g.  traverse.  Law.  See  traverse,  n. 

—  g.  verdict.  See  verdict. 

gen'er-al  (jen'er-al),  n.  [F.  general.  See  general,  a.] 
1.  The  whole ;  the  total ;  that  which  comprehends  or  re¬ 
lates  to  all,  or  the  chief  part ;  a  general  proposition,  fact, 
principle,  etc. ;  —  opposed  to  particular.  Archaic. 

In  particulars  our  knowledge  begins,  and  so  spreads  itself  by 
degrees  to  generals.  Locke. 

2  The  general  public  ;  the  people  ;  the  vulgar. 

The  play,  I  remember,  pleased  not  the  million  ;  ’t  was  caviare 
to  the  general.  Shak. 


of  which  the  lapidary  cements  a 

gem  preparatory  to  cutting  it. 
gemstone.  A  gem.  See  gem,  1. 
gemul.  Var.  of  ouemal. 
gen.  *f*  gin,  n. 

Gen.,  or  gen.  Abbr.  Gender ; 
genera  ;  general  ;  generally  ; 
generic  ;  Genesis  ;  Geneva  ; 
Genevan  ;  genitive  ;  genus, 
genalogue.  n  Genealogy.  Ohs. 
gen'arch  (jCn'iirk),  ge-nar'cha 
(j5-nar'kd),  n.  [Gr.  y€vdp\i 7,'  : 
yevos  race  -4-  dp\e iv  to  rule.] 
=  gene  arch.  Rare.  —  ge-nar'- 
cha-ship  (jg-niir'kd-shtp>.  » 
genatour .  f  o  e x  et< > it,  o  k n  n  k- 

TG  It. 


gem'mer,  //.  One  who  seeks,  or 
mines  for,  gems. 
gem'mer-y(  Var.  of  gemmary. 
gem-mlf'er-ous  (j?m-Tf'8r-fis), 
a.  [gemma  -I-  -feiyous.]  1.  Pro¬ 
ducing.  or  containing,  gems. 

2.  Bot.  if  Zool.  Bearing,  or  repro¬ 
ducing  bv  means  of,  gemmae 
gem-mif'er-ous-ness,  n.  See 
-NESS. 

gem  mi-fi-ca'tion  (jtfnr'Y-fY-ka'- 
sh«n),  n.  [gemma  4-  -fleation.] 
Biol.  Production  of  a  gemma. 

fem'mi-form  (jCm't-fOrin),  a. 
gemma  -f  -form.).  Resembling 
a  gemma  or  hud. 
gem'ml-ly  (-1Y),  adv.  of  oemmy. 
gem'ml  ness,  n.  X-  See -ness. 


2.  Var.  of  jemminess. 
gem-mip'a  ra  (jgm-Yp'd-rd), 
gem-mip'a-res  (rez),  n.  pi. 
(NL.  ;  L.  gemma  bud  4-  parere. 
to  bear.]  Zool.  Animals  which 
reproduce  by  budding,  as  hy- 
droids-^ft  is  hot  a  natural  group, 
gem  mi-par'l-ty  (jSm'Y-p&r'Y- 
tT),  n.  Biol. Faculty  of  reproduc¬ 
tion  by  budding  ;  gemmation, 
gem'meid  ( jPm'oid),  a.  [gemma 
4-  -oid.]  Resempling  a  gemma 
or  bud.  Rare. 

gem-mol'o-gy  (j8m-81'6-JY)i  n. 
[L.  gemma  gem  4-  -logy. J  I  he 
science  of  gems, 
gem-mos'l-ty  i-8s'Y:tY),  n.  [L. 
yemmosus  set  with  jewels,  hee 


gem]  Abundance  of  gems; 

quality  of  a  gem.  Ohs.  if  R. 
gem'mu-la  (jSm'fl-ltk),  n.  ;  pi 
-L.E-(-U).  [L.,  a  little  bud.]  A 
gemmule. 

gem/mu-Uf'er-qus  (-lYf'Sr-fis),  a. 
[gemmule  4-  -ferous.  1  Bearing 
or  producing  gemmules  or  buds. 
Gem'o-nies  (j^m'fi-nTz),  n.  pi. 
[L.  Gemoniae.)  Rom.  Anfig.  A 
flight  of  steps  on  the  Aventine 
Hill  down  which  the  bodies  of 
criminals  were  taken  to  be  cast 
into  the  Tiber.  Ohs. 
gem  peg.  =or.M  peg.  (chamois. | 
II  gems  (gems),  n.  (G.]  The| 
gems'buck',  n.  =  gkmsrok. 
gem  stick.  A  stick  on  the  end 


gen'eian.  +  gentian. 

gend  (g?nd).  a.  ?  Simple  ;  fool¬ 
ish.  Obs.  Scot. 

gen'der,  n.  [.Jnv.l  Music.  A  Jav¬ 
anese  instrument  consisting  of 
metal  plates  strung  horizontally 
by  two  cords  passed  through 
their  nodal  points.  [ Ohs.  I 

gen'der-a-ble.  a.  Generable.  | 
gen'derd.  Gendered.  Ref.Sp. 
gen'der-er.  u.  One  who  begets 
or  engenders.  Rare. 
gen'der  less,  a.  See  -less. 
gen'drnre,  w.  [Cf.  OF.  en gen- 
( I  retire.)  A  begetting.  Ohs. 
geneal  .IMr.Genealogv.  [Ob*. I 
gen  e-al'o  ger.n.  A  genealogist.  | 
gen  e-a  log'i-al.  a.  Genealogi¬ 


cal.  Obs.  V  R.  Oxf.  F.  D. 

gen  e-al'o-giz  er(-jTz/5r),  n.  One 
who  genealogizes. 
genefe,  n.  A  knife  Ob*. 
genelogie.  f  genealogy. 
genep.  Bot.  Var.  of  oenip. 
geneper.  genepre.  +  juniper. 

II  gl'ntf'pi'  (zha/na/pe'),  n.  [F.] 
A  sweet  absinthe  made  from  al¬ 
pine  species  of  Artemisia  (A. 
glacial  is  and  A.  mutellinn). 

II  ge'ner  (je'n?r),  n.  [L.]  Son- 
in-law.  [genus.  | 

gen'e-ra  (ifn'5r-a),  pi.  of  1 
gen  er-a-bil'l-ty  (-d-b  Y  l'Y-t T), 
gen'er  a-ble-neas  (j?n'?r-d-b’l- 
nr*s),  n.  Capability  of  being  gen¬ 
erated. 


food,  f<Tot ;  out,  oil ;  chair  ;  go  ;  sing,  iqk  ;  *ben,  thin ;  nature,  verdure  (250) ;  Kirch  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144) ;  boN ;  yet ;  zh  =:  z  in  aznre.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Guide. 

Full  exploitations  of  Abbreviations,  digits,  etc.,  Immedlotely  precede  the  \  ocobulory. 
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GENEVA 


3.  A  genus.  Obs. 

4.  A  kind  of  paint  once  used.  Obs.  Oif.  E.  D. 

6.  Mil.  A  signal  on  drums,  trumpets,  or  the  like,  which 
calls  the  troops  together  preparatory  to  a  general  move¬ 
ment  ;  as,  to  beat  the  general. 

6.  Eccl.  The  chief  of  an  order  of  monks,  or  of  all  the 
houses  or  congregations  under  the  same  rule. 

7.  Mil.  A  general  officer  or  staff  officer  of  rank  higher 
than  that  of  colonel ;  specif.  :  a  In  the  United  States 
army,  the  commander  of  all  the  military  forces  (under  the 
President,  who  is  by  the  Constitution  the  titular  com¬ 
mander  in  chief  of  both  army  and  navy).  The  office  exists 
only  when 'created  by  temporary  laws,  and  has  been  held 
only  by  Generals  Grant,  Sherman,  and  Sheridan  (Washing¬ 
ton  held  the  commission  of  general  from  the  Continental 
Congress).  A  general's  insignia  on  shoulder  straps  are 
two  silver  embroidered  stars  with  the  “  arms  of  the  United 
States,1'  gold  embroidered,  between  them.  See  shoulder 
strap,  Illnst.  b  In  the  British  and  most  European  armies, 
the  commander  of  an  independent  army,  comprising  corps 
and,  usually,  divisions  and  brigades.  He  usually  ranks 
next  above  a  lieutenant  general  and  below  a  field  marshal. 
C  In  general  usage,  any  officer  of  whose  title  general  is  a 
part,  as  a  brigadier  general,  quartermaster  general,  sur¬ 
geon  general,  etc.  See  brigadier  general,  lieutenant 
GENERAL,  MAJOR  GENERAL. 

8.  An  admiral.  Obs. 

9.  A  servant  for  general  work  ;  esp.,  a  maid-of-all-work. 
Girl  .  .  .  wants  situation  a*  light  general.  Melbourne  Argus 

In  general,  a  Without  exception  ;  inclusively  ;  in  a  body. 
Obs.  b  In  all  things;  in  all  respects.  Obs.  c  Generally; 
for  the  most  part ;  taken  as  a  whole.  —  in  the  g.,  in  general ; 
in  general  terms  or  with  a  general  application, 
gen'er-al  (j5n'er-dl),  v.  t.  To  act  as  general  of. 
gen'er-al  ate  (-at),  n.  The  office,  term  of  office,  or  juris¬ 
diction  of  a  general. , 

gen  er  al  ls'si  mo  (-Ts'T-mo),  n.  [It,.,  superl.  of  generate 
general.  See  general,  a.]  The  chief  commander  of  an 
army  ;  esp.,  the  commander  in  chief  of  an  army  consist¬ 
ing  of  two  or  more  grand  divisions  under  separate  com¬ 
manders  ;  also,  the  chief  commander  of  a  combined  mili¬ 
tary  and  naval  force. 

gen'er-al'l-ty  (jSn'er-51'T-tT),  n.  ;  pi.  -ties  (-tTz).  [L.  ge- 
neralitas:  cf.  F.  gSnSralite.  Cf.  generalty.]  1.  State 
or  quality  of  being  general ;  quality  of  including  species  or 
particulars  ;  in  derogatory  sense,  lack  of  particularity ; 
indefiniteness. 

2.  That  which  is  general ;  esp.,  that  which  lacks  specific¬ 
ness,  practicalness,  or  application  ;  a  general  or  vague 
statement  or  phrase. 

Let  us  descend  from  generalities  to  particulars.  Land  or. 
Glittering  and  sounding  generalities.  It.  Choate. 

3.  The  main  body;  the  bulk;  the  greatest  part  ;  as,  the 
generality  of  a  nation,  or  of  mankind. 

4.  a  Office  or  dignity  of  a  general.  Obs.  b  Generals  of  an 
army,  collectively.  Obs.  c  French  Hist.  One  of  the  fiscal 
and  civil  administrative  districts  of  France,  controlled  by 
an  intendant  or  “gdndral  des  finances.” 

for.  In,  or  under  the  generality,  in  general ;  in  a  general  way  ; 
for  the  most  part.  Obs. 

gen  er  al  1  za'tlon  (jSn'er-dl-T-za'slmn  ;  -I-za'slmn),  n.  [Cf. 
F.  generalisation.]  1.  Act  or  process  of  generalizing. 

What  is  essential  to  a  general  concept,  or  a  universal  judg¬ 
ment,  is  its  indefinite  applicability.  All  generalization  implies 
the  thought  of  an  unlimited  series*  of  particular  instances. 

G.  F.  Stout. 

The  ideal  of  knowledge,  no  doubt,  is  not  in  this  analogical 
generalization,  but  in  the  second  and  larger  kind  of  generaliza¬ 
tion  by  mere  determination,  viz.  in  the  progressive  reduction  of 
reality  to  a  single  system  or  to  comprehensive  single  systems. 

B.  Bosanguet. 

2.  A  general  inference. 

3.  The  process  of  becoming  general.  Rare.  Orf.  E.  D. 
gener  al  ize  (jSn'er-dl-Iz),  v.  t.  ;  -ized  (-Izd)  ;  -iz'ing  (-iz'- 

Tng).  [Cf.  F.  generalise/.']  1.  To  make  general  ;  to  re¬ 
duce  to  general  laws ;  to  give  a  general  form  to. 

All  public  facts  are  to  be  individualized,  all  private  facts  are 
to  be  generalized .  Then  at  once  history  becomes  fluid  and  true, 
and  biography  deep  and  sublime.  Emerson. 

2  To  derive  or  induce  (a  general  conception,  or  a  gen¬ 
eral  principle)  from  particulars. 

A  mere  conclusion  generalized  from  a  great  multitude  of  facts. 

Coleridge. 

3.  To  derive  or  induce  a  general  conception,  principle,  or 
inference  from  ;  to  use  with  a  more  extensive  application  ; 
to  consider  with  reference  to  general  or  generic  relations. 
4  To  bring  into  general  or  more  general  use  or  knowl¬ 
edge  ;  as,  to  generalize  scientific  methods.  Rare. 

6.  Painting.  To  portray,  or  emphasize,  general  rather 
than  particular  features  and  characteristics  of. 

The  haze  which  . . .  artistically  generalizes  all  it  touches.  Lowell 
6  Med.  To  convert  from  a  local  affection  into  a  general 
disease  ;  to  extend  throughout  the  system, 
gen'er-al-lze,  v.  i.  To  form  generalizations;  to  make  in¬ 
ductions  or  general  inferences ;  to  take  general  or  com¬ 
prehensive  views. 

gen'er  al-lzed  (-Izd),  pret.  ti*  p.  p.  of  generalize.  Specif., 
Biol.,  designating  a  type  of  structure  which  unites  char¬ 
acteristic  features  of  two  or  more  distinct  groups  ;  syn¬ 
thetic.  Such  structure  is  found  in  many  fossil  forms, 
which  are  therefore  considered  common  ancestors  of  the 
forms  whose  characters  they  combine, 
generalized  coordinates.  See  coordinate,  ??.,  2  (12).—  g.  dis¬ 
tance  (between  two  points  P  and  9b  Math.,  the  expression 
c  log  (P,  Q  ;  A,  B ),  where  A  and  B  are  the  points  where 
the  line  PQ  meets  the  absolute,  and  the  parenthesis  (  )  de¬ 
notes  the  cross  ratio  of  the  four  points, 
gen'er-al  ly  (j8n'er-ftl-T),  adv.  In  O  general  manner  ;  spe¬ 
cif.:  a  Collectively  ;  as  a  whole  ;  without  omissions.  Obs. 
b  Universally,  c  For  the  most  part ;  commonly;  exten¬ 
sively,  though  not  universally  ;  most  frequently,  d  In  a 


general  way,  or  in  a  general  relation ;  in  the  main  ;  upon 
the  whole  ;  comprehensively. 

General/!/  speaking,  they  live  very  quietly.  Addison. 
gen'er  al-ship'  (jfin'Sr-al-shlp'),  n.  1.  Office  or  tenure 
of  office  of  a  general ;  exercise  of  the  functions  of  a  gen¬ 
eral  ;  sometimes,  with  possessive  pronoun,  the  personality 
of  a  general. 

Your  generalslnj)  puts  me  in  mind  of  Prince  Eugene.  Goldsmith. 

2.  Military  skill  in  a  general  officer  or  commander. 

3.  Fig.  :  Leadership  ;  management. 

An  artful  stroke  of  genevalship  in  Trim  to  raise  a  dust.  Sterne. 

4.  The  jurisdiction  of  a  general.  Obs. 

gen'er-ant  (jSn'er-dnt),  a.  [L.  generans ,  p.  pr.  of  gene- 
rare.]  Generative  ;  esp.,  Geom.,  acting  as  a  generant. 
gen'er-ant,  »■  A  generator  or  generatrix, 
gen'er-ate  (j5n'er-at),  v.  t.  ;  gen'er- at'ed  (-at'gd) ;  gen'- 
er-at'ing  (-at'Ing).  [L.  generatus ,  p.  p.  of  generare  to 
generate,  fr.  genus.  See  genus,  gender.]  1.  To  beget; 
procreate  ;  propagate ;  to  produce  (a  being  similar  to  the 
parent) ;  as,  every  animal  generates  its  own  species. 

2.  To  cause  to  be  ;  to  bring  into  life.  Milton. 

3.  To  originate,  esp.  by  a  vital  or  chemical  process  ;  to 
produce ;  cause. 

Whatever  tienerates  a  quantity  of  good  chyle.  Arbuthnot. 

Centuries  of  calamities  and  wrongs  had  generated  a  strong 
antiputhv.  Macauluy. 

4.  Math.  To  trace  out,  as  a  line,  figure,  or  solid,  by  the 
motion  of  a  point  or  a  magnitude  of  inferior  order.  The 
assemblage  of  all  positions  of  the  generating  magnitude 
constitutes  the  generated  magnitude. 

gen'er-at  ing  ( jSn'er-at'Tng),  p.  pr.  <1*  vb.  n.  of  generate. 
generating  circle,  Math.,  the  circle  that  is  supposed  to  move 
m  the  description  of  roulettes.  —  g.  function  of  a  series, 
Math.,  the  finite  expression  for  the  limit  (for  n  =  oo)  of  the 
sum  of  the  first  n  terms  of  the  series,  —  represented  by  the 
series  only  for  all  values  of  the  variable  within  the  circle 
of  convergence.  —  g.  tone.  Music.  =  generator,  4. 
gen  er-a'tlon  (jSn'er-a'shwn),  n.  [ME.  generacioun ,  F. 
generation,  or  L.  generatio.]  1.  Act  or  process  of  produc¬ 
ing  offspring  ;  procreation  ;  reproduction  (which  see). 

2.  Descent;  genealogy.  Obs.  or  R. 

3.  Origination  by  some  mathematical,  chemical,  or  other 
process  ;  production  ;  formation ;  as,  the  generation  of 
sounds,  of  gases,  of  curves,  etc.  ;  specif.,  Geom.,  the  for¬ 
mation  of  any  geometrical  figure,  as  a  line,  surface,  or 
solid,  by  the  motion,  in  accordance  with  a  mathematical 
law,  of  some  other  figure ;  as,  the  generation  of  a  line  by 
a  point,  a  surface  by  a  line,  a  sphere  by  a  semicircle,  etc. 

4  That  which  is  generated  or  brought  forth  ;  progeny  ; 
offspring  ;  descendants.  Obs.  or  R. 

6-  A  single  step  or  stage  in  the  succession  of  natural  de¬ 
scent  ;  a  rank  or  remove  in  genealogy  ;  hence,  the  body 
of  men,  animals,  or  plants  of  the  same  genealogical  rank 
or  remove  from  an  ancestor  ;  the  mass  of  beings  living  at 
one  period  ;  also,  the  average  lifetime  of  man,  or  the  or¬ 
dinary  period  of  time  at  which  one  rank  follows  another, 
or  father  is  succeeded  by  child  ;  an  age.  See  alterna¬ 
tion  of  generations. 

A  long  season,  namely,  seven  generations.  Baruch  vi.  3. 

All  generations  and  ages  of  the  Christian  church.  Hooker. 
6.  Race;  kind;  family;  breed;  stock.  Obs.  or  R. 

7  Theol.  The  term  by  which  it  is  attempted  to  explain 
two  mysteries  :  (1)  The  relation  between  the  First  and 
Second  Persons  in  the  Trinity  —  the  First  being  said  to  gen¬ 
erate  the  Second.  (2)  The  relation  between  God  and  man, 
God  being  said,  according  to  the  theory  of  creationism,  to 
generate  each  soul  coming  into  the  world, 
gen'er-a-tlve  (j8n'er-a-tTv),  a.  [Cf.  F.  gSneratif.]  Hav¬ 
ing  the  power,  or  function,  of  generating,  propagating, 
originating,  producing,  or  reproducing  ;  pertaining  to  gen¬ 
eration.  “  That  generative  particle.”  Bentley.  —  gen'er 
a-tlve  ly,  adv.  —  gen'er-a-tlve  ness.  ». 
generative  cell,  Bio!.,  a  sexual  reproductive  cell  or  gamete  ; 
specif.,  Bof.,  in  seed  plants,  a  cell  resulting  from  the 
division  of  the  antheridial  cell  in  the  process  of  germina¬ 
tion  of  the  pollen  grain.  It  becomes  the  male  pronucleus, 
which  unites  with  the  female  pronucleus  in  the  egg. 
gen'er-a  tor  (-a'ter),  n.  [L  ]  1.  One  that  generates,  be¬ 
gets,  causes,  or  produces. 

2  An  apparatus  in  which  vapor  or  gas  is  formed  from  a 
liquid  or  solid  by  heat  or  chemical  process,  as  a  steam  boiler, 
gas  retort,  or  vessel  for  generating  carbonic  acid  gas,  etc. 
3.  Elec.  Any  machine  by  which  mechanical  energy  is 
changed  into  electrical  energy  ;  a  dynamo. 

4  Music.  The  fundamental  tone  or  root  of  the  triad  or 
other  chord  or  of  a  series  of  harmonics, 
gen'er-a'trlx  (jgn'er-a'trlks),  n. ;  L.  pi.  -atrices  (-a-tri'- 
sez).  [L.]  1.  A  female  that  generates.  Obs. 

2.  Geom.  That  which  generates,  as  a  point,  line,  or  sur¬ 
face  which,  by  its  motion,  generates  a  line,  surface,  or 
solid ;  a  describent. 

3.  Elec.  =  generator,  3. 

ge-ner'ic  (je-nSr'Tk),  a.  [L.  genus ,  generis ,  race,  kind  : 
cf.  F.  g&ierique.  See  gender.]  1.  Biol.  Pertaining  to, 
or  having  the  rank  of,  a  genus ;  as,  a  generic  description  ; 
a  generic  difference  ;  a  generic  name. 

2.  Pertaining  or  appropriate  to  things  of  the  same  kind  or 
to  classes  of  related  things  or  their  characteristics ;  char¬ 
acteristic  of,  or  dealing  with,  natural  groups  rather  than 
individuals  ;  —  opposed  to  specific. 

The  simplest  rule  is  to  adopt  as  extension  the  meaning  of  the 
plural  of  the  noun  ;  thus  virtue  becomes  a  generic  conception, 
and  has  its  extension  in  the  virtues,  i.  e.,  the  kinds  of  virtue, 
courage,  temperance,  etc.,  and  its  intension  in  the  generic  mean¬ 
ing  “  a  habit  of  volition  directed  to  distinctively  human  ends,” 
or  whatever  our  definition  of  virtue  may  be.  *  B.  Bosanqnet. 
generic  image,  Psychol.,  a  mental  image  possessing  a  dis¬ 
tinct  and  salient  center  or  core  corresponding  to  the  com¬ 
mon  characters  of  a  class,  together  with  a  vague  and  in¬ 
constant  margin  corresponding  to  the  variable  characters 
of  the  individuals  composing  tne  class.  Did.  of  Phil.  —  g. 


judgment,  Logic,  a  universal  judgment;  a  judgment  in  which 
the  predicate  gives  generic  characteristics  of  the  subject. 

The  generic  judgment  is  the  qualification  of  reality  under  the 
aspect  of  a  natural  kind  by  attributes  or  relations  incident  to 
that  kind.  B.  Bosanquet. 

ge  ner'l-cal  ly  (je-nSr'T-kdl-T),  a.  In  a  manner  pertain¬ 
ing  to  a  genus  or  that  which  is  generic  ;  with  the  rank  of 
a  genus;  as,  an  animal  generically  distinct  from  another, 
that  is,  belonging  to  a  different  genus, 
ge  ner  i-fi  ca'tion  (je-ngr'T-fT-ka'slmn),  n.  [L.  genus  kind, 
class  -f-  -fication.]  Act  or  process  of  generalizing, 
gen  er-os'i-ty  (jgn'er-os'T-tT),  n. ;  p!.  -ties  (-tTz).  [L. 

generositas :  cf.  F.  generosite.]  1.  Nobility  ;  high  quality  ; 
nobility  of  birth  or  breeding.  Obs.  or  Archaic. 

2  Liberality  in  spirit  or  act;  magnanimity  ;  munificence. 
3.  An  act  or  instance  of  magnanimity  or  munificence,  as, 
his  generosities  were  countless. 

Syn.  —  Magnanimity,  liberality. 

gen'er  ous  (jgn'er-i/s),  a.  [F.  genereuz,  fr.  L.  generosns 
of  noble  birth,  noble,  excellent,  magnanimous,  fr.  genus 
birtli,  race.  See  gender.]  1.  Of  honorable  birth  or  ori¬ 
gin  ;  highborn;  of  good  breed.  Archaic. 

The  generous  and  gravest  citizens.  Shak. 

2.  Exhibiting  those  qualities  which  are  popularly  regarded 
as  belonging  to  high  birth;  noble;  honorable;  magnani¬ 
mous;  spirited;  courageous.  “  His  generous  spouse.”  Pope. 
“  A  generous  pack  [of  hounds].”  Addison. 

3.  Liberal  ;  open-handed  ;  not  close  or  niggardly;  munifi¬ 
cent  ;  as,  a  generous  friend  or  lather. 

4  Characterized  by  generosity  ;  abundant ;  ample  ;  fertile; 
as,  a  generous  table  ;  a  generous  lawn  ;  generous  fields. 

5.  Full  of  spirit  or  strength  ;  stimulating  ;  rich  ;  as,  gener¬ 
ous  wine  ;  a  generous  color. 

Syn.  —  Magnanimous  ;  bountiful.  See  liberal. 

Ge-ne'sl  ac  (je-ne'sT-5k)  I  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  Gen- 
Gen7  e  si'a  cal  (jSn'e-si'd-kSl)  }  esis,  the  first  book  of  the 
Old  Testament ;  Genesitic. 

ge  ne'sl  al  (je-ne'sT-al),  a.  Of  or  relating  to  generation, 
gen'e  sis  (j5n'e-sTs),  n.  [L.,  fr.  Gr.  yet 'ttm,  fr.  the  root 
of  yiyuea-Ocu  to  be  born ;  akin  to  L.  genus  birth,  race. 
See  gender.]  1.  \_cap.]  The  first  book  of  the  Pentateuch; 
—  so  called  by  the  Greek  translators,  from  its  containing 
an  account  of  the  creation  of  the  world  and  of  the  human 
race.  See  Old  Testament. 

2.  The  origination  or  coming  into  being  of  anything  ;  natu¬ 
ral  development  into  being  ;  process  or  mode  of  originat¬ 
ing,  esp.  by  growth  or  evolution  ;  as,  the  genesis  of  the 
mind  or  of  ideas  ;  the  genesis  of  species  ;  also,  a  theory  or 
account  of  the  genesis  of  anything. 

The  origin  and  genesis  of  poor  Sterling’s  club.  Carlyle. 
The  sun  .  .  .  imparts  to  visible  things  not  only  their  visibility, 
but  also  their  genesis  and  growth  und  nurture,  without  being  it- 
6eli  a  genesis.  J.  Martineau  (Plato). 

3.  Geom.  =  generation,  3. 

4  Astrol.  Horoscope ;  nativity.  Obs. 

-gen'e-sis  (-jSn'e-sTs).  [See  genesis,  n.]  A  suffix  used 
to  signify  genesis,  generation,  development,  evolution  ;  as, 
mono  genesis,  schizo^eriem,  etc. 

gen'et  (jSn'St ;  jg-nSt'),  ge-nette'  (je-nfit'),  n.  [F.  genelte, 
Sp.  gineta,  fr.  Ar. 
jarneif]  1.  Any  of 
several  species  of 
small  Carnivora  of 
the  genus  Genetta, 
allied  to  the  civets, 
but  having  the  scent 
glands  less  devel¬ 
oped,  and  without  a 
pouch,  and  with  per-  ^  _ 

fectly  retractile  Genet  (Genetta  genetta). 

claws.  The  common  genet  ( Genetta  genetta)  of  southern  Eu¬ 
rope,  Asia  Minor,  and  North  Africa,  is  dark  gray,  spotted 
w  ith  black.  The  long  tail  is  banded  with  black  and  white. 
The  other  species  inhabit  Africa. 

2.  The  fur  of  the  common  genet ;  also,  any  skin  dressed 
in  imitation  of  this  fur. 

ge  neth'll  ac  (je-ngth'lT-Sk),  a.  [L.  gencthliacus,  Gr.  yt- 
yetiAia/cos,  fr.  ycve'OSuos  of  one’s  birth.]  Pert,  to  nativities ; 
showing  position  and  influence  of  stars  at  one’s  birth, 
ge  nethli-ac,  n.  1.  A  birthday  ode. 

2.  One  skilled  in  genethlialogy. 

3.  A  horoscope  or  nativity. 

geiPeth-ll'a  con  (jSn'gth-lI'a-kbn),  n.  A  birthday  ode. 
ge  neth  ll-al'O  gy  (je-n5th'lT-ai'o-jT),  n.  [Gr.  yeueflAia- 
Aoyia  astrology;  ytveOKri  birth  Aoyo? discourse. J  Actor 

art  of  casting  nativities  ;  astrology.  — ge  neth  11  a  log'le 
(-d-13j'Tk),  ge  neth  11  a  log'l  cal  (-T-kftl),  a. 
ge  net'ic  (je-ngt'Tk)  la.  [See  genesis.]  Pert,  to,  concerned 
ge-net'i-cal  (-T-kdl)  (  with,  or  determined  by,  the  genesis 
of  anything,  or  its  mode  of  production  or  development. 

This  historical,  genetical  method  of  viewing  prior  systems  of 
philosophy.  Hare. 

§enetic  affinity  or  relationship,  Biol.,  affinity  or  relationship 
ue  to  common  origin.  —  g.  pit,  Bot.,  the  point  of  commu¬ 
nication  between  two  adjacent  cells,  consisting  of  two  pits 
or  depressions  apposed  to  each  other,  the  common  wall 
between  them  pierced  by  thin  strands  of  protoplasm.  —  g. 
psychology.  See  psychology.  —  g.  spiral,  Bot.,  the  spiral 
termed  by  passing  a  line  through  the  point  of  insertion 
of  each  leaf  on  a  stem,  from  the  lowest  to  the  highest. 

-ge  net'ic  (-je-n8t'Tk).  A  suffix  6ignifying/>er/ammr/  to  gen¬ 
eration  or  genesis ;  as,  spermato^e??e/ic,  pan  genetic,  etc.; 
and  specif.:  a  Generating,  producing,  y  ielding  ;  as,  cambio- 
genetic,  paedo genetic,  b  Generated,  produced ,  yielded  ;  as, 
authi genetic,  meristo^c/jc/ic. 

ge-net'lcs  (-Tks),  n.  The  branch  of  biology  which  deals 
with  heredity  and  variation. 

ge-ne'va  (j£-ne'vd),  n.  [F.  genievre  juniper,  juniper  berry, 
gin,  OF.  geneivre  juniper,  fr.  L.  juniperus  the  juniper 
tree  :  cf.  Tf.jenever,  fr.  F.  genievre.  See  juniper  ;  cf.  gin 


?en'er-al-cy  (j*n'5r-dl-8Y),  n. 

or  term  of  a  general, 
gen  er-a'le  (-a '15),  n.  [L.,  neut. 
sing.]  Sing,  of  gene  it  \ua. 
gen'er  al -ess.  n.  Female  gener¬ 
al  :  wife  of  a  general.  Jocular. 
gen  er-a'li-a  (-a'lY-d),  n.  pi. 
rNcut.  pi.,  fr.  L.  gpurrahs.] 
flenoralities:  general  principles, 
gen  er  al-if'ic,  a.  Producing 
what  is  general.  Xonce  Word. 
gen'er-al-ism  (j^n'er-dfl-Tz’m), 
w.  A  generalization, 
gen  er-al-ls'al-ma  (-Is't-md).  n. 
[It.]  Female  chief  commander. 


gen'er-al-ist,  n.  One  who  de¬ 
votes  himself  to  general  studies 
or  accomplishments, 
gen'er-al-is'tlc,  a.  Of  or  per¬ 
taining  to  a  general.  Rare. 
gen'er-al-lz  a  ble  (jSn'Pr-dl-Tz'- 
a-b’l).  a.  See-ARLK- 
gen'er-al-lz^r  (-Tz'fr),  n.  One 
who  generalizes.  [oukminot.I 
General  Jacqueminot.  =  Jac-| 
gen'er-al-ness.  n.  See  -ness. 
gen'er-al-ty,  n.  [OF.  generautd.] 
Generality .  [erated.f 

gen'er-ate  (j?n'6r-9t),  a.  fien-l 
gen  er-a'tlon-al  (-5'sh»7n-dl),  a. 


i  Of  or  pert,  to  generations.  Rare. 

gen  er  a'tlon-lsm  (-Tz’m),  n. 

=  TU  A  PCCI  AX  ISM. 

generator  gas  Producer  gas. 
generator  unit.  An  electric 
i  generator  united  with  a  prime 
mover.  [Generic.  /L| 

ge-ner'i-cal  (jf-n  r'Y-kdl).  o.| 
ge-ner'i-cal-ness.  n.  See  -nf.ss. 
gen'er-ous-ly,  adv.  of  gener¬ 
ous. 

gen'er-ous-ness^  n.  See -nf.ss. 
j  Ge-ne'sar  (ge-ne'sar).  D.  Bib. 

Ge-nes'a  reth  (gP-nes'd-rEth). 
I  Bib.  Vor.  of  Gennesarrt. 


Gen  e- see'  (jEn'5-se'),  n.  [From 
Genesee  count.Vj  New  York.] 
Geol.  A  formation,  chiefly  of 
black  bituminous  shale,  of  the 
Senecan  series  or  epoch  of  the 
New  York  Devonian.  See  ge¬ 
ology.  [nesial.  I 

ge-nes'le  (if>-n5s'Tk)  a.  =  gk-| 
ge  ne  si-ol'o-gy  (jO-ne'sY-Ol'C- 
iT),».  [Gr.ytVe<m  birth  +  -logy.] 
Doctrine  or  science  of  genera¬ 
tion  or  heredity.  [Gencsiac.l 
Gen'e-sit'ic  (lEn'P-sIt'Tk),  o.| 
gen'et.  Yar.  of  jennet,  a  horse, 
gen  eth-il'a-c&l  (j'n'cth-ll'd- 


kdl),  a.  Genethliac.  —  gen  eth 
li'a-cal-ly,  adv. 

gen'eth-ll'a-cism  (-sYz’m),  n. 
The  casting  of  nativities. 
ge-neth'll-acB  (jf-nfth'lY-ttks), 
n.  [See-ics.]  =  genethlial- 
ogv.  [genethliac,  2.1 

ge-neth'li-at'ic  (-ttt'Yk),  n.  =\ 
ge-neth'llc  (j£-n5th'lYk).  a.  Ge- 
nethliac. 

ge-neth'li-ol'o-gy  (-lY-Cl'6-jT)* 
Var.  of  genethlialogy. 
ge-net'i-cal-ly.rt</r.  of  genetic, 
genetical. 

gen 'e-tlng  ( j5n'5-tYng),  n.  Var. 


of  jenneting,  [apple.  Obs.  I 
genetmoil,  n.  Prob.,  a  kind  of  | 
gen  'e-tor,  n.  [OF.  g/meteur.]  A 
soldier  mounted  on  a  jennet. 
Obs. 

gen'e-trix  (  jEn'f-trYks),  n.  [L.] 
A  mother.  Obs.  or  R. 
genett.  +  jennet. 

Ge-net'ta  (jf-nEt'd),  n.  [NL.l 
Zobl.  The  genus  consisting  of 
the  genets. 

ge-nette'.  Var.  of  genet. 

Ge  neu'ra  (gf-nEv'rd  ;  gf-nQ'- 
ra;  see  U).  n.  1.  =  Guinevere. 
2.  =  Ginevka,  1.  W.  S.  Rose. 


ale,  senate,  efire,  itm,  account,  arm,  ask,  sof a ;  eve,  Svent,  6nd,  recent,  maker ;  ice,  Ill ;  old,  <Sbey,  orb,  add,  s6ft,  connect ;  use,  unite,  urn,  ip,  circus,  menii  ; 

||  Foreign  Word.  f  Obsolete  Variant  of.  -f  combined  with.  =  equals. 
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%  liquor.]  A  strongly  alcoholic  liquor  flavored  with  juni¬ 
per  berries^ made  in  Holland  ;  Holland  gin  ;  Hollands. 
Oe-ne'va  (je-ne'vd),  n.  The  chief  city  of  Switzerland. 
Geneva  award  See  Alabama  claims.  —  G.  band.  See  p. and, 
n.,  6  a.  —  G.,  or  Genevan.  Bible,  a  version  based  on  a  revision 
of  the  Great  Bible  and  Tyndale’s  Bible,  and  containing 
marginal  notes,  made  by  English  refugees  in  Geneva  (Ge¬ 
neva,  1560;  London,  1576).  It  was  the  first  English  Bible 
printed  in  Roman  type  instead  of  black  letter,  the  first  to 
make  the  division  into  verses,  and  the  first  to  omit  the 
Apocrypha.  In  form  it  was  a  small  quarto,  and  soon  su¬ 
perseded  the  large  folio  of  the  Great  Bible,  attaining  about 
160  editions.  —  G.  black,  a  black  obtained  oy  dyeing  with 
logwood  and  fustic,  with  copperas  and  blue  vitriol  as  mor¬ 
dants.  —  G  catechism,  either  of  two  catechisms  made  by 
John  Calvin.  The  Smaller  Catechism  was  published  in 
1536,  and  the  Larger  Catechism  in  1541  or  1542,  both  being 
in  French.  — G.  cloak.  =  . Geneva  gown. -G.  convention, 
an  agreement  made  by  representatives  of  the  great  Euro¬ 
pean  powers  at  Geneva  in  1864,  establishing  new  and  more 
humane  regulations  regarding  the  treatment  of  the  sick 
and  wounded  in  war  and  the  status  of  those  who  minister 
to  them.  Ambulances  and  military  hospitals  are  made 
neutral,  and  this  condition  affects  physicians,  chaplains, 
nurses,  and  the  ambulance  corps.  A  second  conference, 
held  at  Geneva  in  1368l  drew  up  a  supplementary  agree¬ 
ment,  partly  interpreting  the  former  one  and  partly  ap¬ 
plying  its  principles  to  maritime  war.  The  agreement  has 
now  received  the.  adherence  of  all  the  European  powers, 
the  United  States,  and  many  other  countries.  —  G.  cross, 
Mil.,  a  red  Greek  cross  on  a  white  ground  ;  —  the  flag  and 
badge  adopted  in  the  Geneva  convention  to  be  displayed 
by  hospitals,  hospital  ships,  etc.,  and  all  connected  with 
them  and  by  neutrals  succoring  the  sick  and  wounded,  and 
when  properly  so  displayed  assuring  immunity  from  in¬ 
jury  or  capture  ;  —  more  commonly  called  the  red  cross.— 
G.  gown,  the  loose,  large-sleeved,  black  academic  gown 
adopted  as  a  vestment  for  preaching  by  the  Calvinistic 
clergy  of  Geneva,  and  widely  used  oy  Protestants.  —  G. 
name,  Org.  Chem .,  a  name  formed  according  to  the  system 
adopted  by  the  Geneva  Congress  of  1892.  See  official 
nomenclature.  —  G.  print,  the  print  or  type  used  in  the 
Geneva  Bibles.  Obs.  —  G.  stop,  Horol .,  a  device  used  in 
watches  other  than  fusee  watches  to  prevent 
overwinding.  It  consists  of  two  disks,  one 
(A  in  IUust.)  with  a  projecting  tooth,  P , 
which £ears  with  slots  in  the  other,  the  for¬ 
merbeing  fixed  on  the  winding  arbor.  Wind¬ 
ing  is  completed  when  the  convex  part  of  the 
disk  A  meets  the  convex  portion  E  of  the 
disk  B. 

Ge  -ne'van  (je-ne'vdn),  a.  1.  Of  or  pertain¬ 
ing  to  Geneva,  in  Switzerland  ;  Genevese. 

2.  Of  or  pertaining  to  ecclesiastical  authori¬ 
ties  in  control  in  Geneva  about  the  time  of 
Calvin  and  after;  Calvinistic. 

Ge  -ne'van.  n.  1.  A  native  or  inhabitant  of  Geneva. 

2.  A  supporter  of  Genevan  doctrines. 

Gen  e-vleve'  (jSiPe-vev'),  n.  In  medieval  legend,  the  wife 
of  the  Count  Palatine  Siegfried  of  Mayenfeld  in  Brabant, 
in  the  time  of  Charles  Martel.  Upon  false  accusations  of 
infidelity  her  husband  ordered  her  to  be  put  to  death  ;  but 
the  servant  intrusted  with  the  commission  let  her  escape 
into  the  forest  of  Ardennes,  where  she  lived  a  long  time  m 
a  cave,  until  by  accident  her  husband  discovered  her  re¬ 
treat,  her  innocence  having  been  meantime  established, 
ge'ni- al  (je'nT-dl ;  jen'y&l),  a.  [L.  genial  is :  cf.  OF.  genial. 
See  genius.]  1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  marriage  or  genera¬ 
tion  ;  nuptial ;  generative.  “  The  genial  bed.”  Milton. 

2.  Favorable  to  growth  or  comfort,  —  said  of  soil,  climate, 
etc.  ;  hence,  contributing  to,  and  sympathizing  with,  the 
enjoyment  of  life  ;  sympathetically  cheerful  and  cheering  ; 
festive;  jovial;  exciting  pleasure  and  sympathy  ;  enliven¬ 
ing  ;  kindly  ;  as,  a  cheerful  and  genial  disposition. 

Too  much  ungladdened  by  f/evial  sunshine.  Hawthorne. 

A  great  broad-shoulder’d  genial  Englishman.  Tennyson. 

3.  Belonging  to  one’s  genius  or  natural  character  ;  native  ; 
natural  ;  inborn.  Obs. 

Natural  incapacity  and  genial  indisposition.  Sir  T.  Browne. 

4.  Denoting  or  marked  with  genius  ;  pert,  to  genius.  Rare. 

Men  of  genius  have  often  attached  the  highest  value  to  their 

less  genial  works.  Hare. 

gsnial  gods,  Rom.  Relic.,  the  genii.  See  genius,  1. 
ge  nl'al  (je-ni'ftl),  a.  A  n.  [From  Gr.  yeveiov  chin  ;  akin 
to  yew?  under  jaw.  Cf.  chin.]  Anal.  A  Zool.  Of  or 
pertaining  to  the  chin  ;  mental.  —  n.  One  of  the  dermal 
plates  of  the  chin  of  reptiles. 

genial  tubercles,  four  small  tubercles  on  the  inside  of  the 
symphysis  of  the  lower  jaw’,  for  the  attachment  of  the  ge- 
niohyoglossi  and  of  the  geniohyoid  muscles, 
ge'nl-al'i-ty  (je'nl-Xl'T-tT ;  jen-yXl'-),  n.  [Cf.  L.  geniali- 
tas.]  The  quality  of  being  genial ;  sympathetic  cheerful¬ 
ness  ;  warmth  of  disposition  and  manners, 
ge'ni-al-ly  (je'nY-al-T  ;  jen'y&l-T),  adv.  1.  By  genius  or 
nature  ;  naturally.  Obs. 

Some  men  are  genially  disposed  to  some  opinions.  Xylan vill. 
2.  In  a  genial  manner  ;  cheerfully  ;  brightly  ;  pleasantly, 
-gen'ic  (-jSn'Tk).  [-gen  -f-  -ic.]  A  suffix  denoting  per¬ 
taining  to  generation  or  genesis;  as,  meta genic,  patho- 
genic,e tc.  ;  and,  specif.  :  a  Generating ,  producing,  yield¬ 
ing  ;  as,  pyo genic,  b  Generated,  produced  ;  as,  authi^en/c. 
ge  nlc'U  late  (je-nTk'ti-lat),  a.  [L.  genicu/atus,  fr.  geni- 
culum  little  knee,  knot  or  joint,  dim.  of  genu  knee.  See 
knee.]  Bent  abruptly  at  an  angle,  like  the  bent  knee  ; 
as,  a  geniculate  twin  crystal.  —  ge-nic'U-late-ly,  adv. 
geniculate  bodies.  Anal.,  the  corpora  geniculata.  —  g.  gan¬ 
glion,  Anat.,  a  small  reddish  ganglion  on  the  facial  nerve 
w  here  it  bends  suddenly  backward  and  arches  downward 
behind  the  tympanum. 

ge-nlc  u-la^tion  (-la'shSn),  n.  [L.  geniculatio  a  kneeling.] 
1.  Act  of  kneeling ;  genuflection.  Obs. 


2.  State  of  being  bent  abruptly  at  an  angle. 

3.  A  geniculate  part,  process,  or  formation. 
ge'nie(je'nT),  n.  [F.  genie.']  1.  =  genius,  1,  3,  7.  Rare. 

2.  One  of  the  genii,  or  jinn.  See  genius,  2  b,  Note ;  jinni. 
ge-ni'O-  (je-ni'o-).  [Gr.  yeveiov  the  cliin.]  A  combining 
form  used  to  indicate  connection  with ,  or  relation  to,  the 
chin  or  region  of  the  chin. 

ge-nTo  glos'sai  (  glbs'al),  a.  [genio-  +  -glossal.]  Anat. 
Pertaining  to  the  chin  and  tongue, 
geni  o  hy  o  glos'sus  (-hPo-glSs'ws),  n.  ;  pi.  -glossi  (-i). 
[NL.  ;  genio-  -f-  hyoglossus.]  Anat.  Either  of  a  pair  of 
triangular  muscles  arising  from  the  upper  genial  tubercles 
on  the  inside  of  the  lower  jaw,  and  inserted  along  the 
lower  side  of  the  tongue  and  sometimes  on  the  hyoid  bone. 
—  ge  ni  o  hy  o  glos'sai  (-fil),  a. 

ge-ni  o-hy'oid  (-hi'oid),  a.  [genio-  +  hyoid.]  Anat.  Per¬ 
taining  to  or  designating  a  pair  of  slender  muscles  arising 
from  the  inner  side  of  the  symphysis  of  the  lower  jaw  and 
inserted  on  the  body  of  the  hyoid  bone.  —  n.  A  genio¬ 
hyoid  muscle. 

ge  ni'o-plas  ty  (je-nl'o-plSs'tT),  n.  [ genio -  +  -plasty.] 

Surg.  Plastic  surgery  of  the  chin. 

gen'ip  (jgn'Tp),  n. ,  <  /  genip  tree  a  Any  tree  or  shrub  of 
the  genus  Genipa.  b  The  West  Indian  sapindaceous  tree 
Melicocca  bijuga,  which  yields  the  honeyberry  ;  also,  the 
related  trees  Exothea  panicidata  and  E.  trifoliate. 
Gen'i-pa  ( jSn'T-pd  ;  je-ni'pd),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  a  West  Indian 
name.]  Rot.  A  genus  of  tropical  American  rubiaceous 
trees,  bearing  large  flowers  and  succulent  fruits  with  thick 
rinds.  A  single  species  (G.  clusiifolia)  occurs  in  Florida, 
gen'l-pap  (j8n'T-p5p),  n.  [Cf.  Genipa.]  The  edible  fruit  of 
a  West  Indian  tree  [Genipa  americana ),  of  a  pleasant  acid 
flavor  and  about  the  size  of  an  orange.  Also,  the  tree  itself. 
Ge-nis'ta  (je-nTs'ta),  n.  [L.,  broom.]  Rot.  A  large  Old 
World  genus  of  fabaceous,  often  spiny  shrubs,  having 
simple  leaves  and  yellow’  flowers,  which  are  showy  in  some 
cultivated  species.  The  woadwaxen  is  G.  tindoria. 
gen'i-tal  (j8n'i-tal),  a.  [L.  genitalis,  fr.  genere,  gignere: 
cf.  F.  genital.  See  gender.]  Pert,  to  generation,  or  re¬ 
production  ;  pert,  to  or  designating  the  sexual  organs, 
genital  cord,  Embryol..  in  the  fetus  of  man  and  various 
other  mammals,  a  cordlike  structure  formed  by  the  closely 
connected  posterior  parts  of  the  Wolffian  and  Muellerian 
ducts.  The  twro  Muellerian  ducts  fuse  in  the  cord,  their 
united  portion  giving  rise  to  the  uterus  and  vagina  in  the 
female.  —  g.  gland,  Zool.,  the  ovary  or  the  testis.  —  g. 
plates  Zool.  See  basal  plates.  —  g.  ridge.  Embi'yol.,  a 
projection  or  ridge  upon  the  ventral  mesial  side  of  the 
Wolffian  body,  which  develops  into  the  ovary  or  testis, 
gen'l-tals  (jen'T-talz),  n.  pi.  [From  genital,  a. :  cf.  L. 
genitalia.]  The  organs  of  reproduction  ;  esp.,  the  exter¬ 
nal  sexual  organs. 

gen  i-ti'val  (-ti'vvfl),  a.  Possessing  genitive  form  ;  pert, 
to,  or  derived  from,  the  genitive  case  ;  as,  anyways ,  needs, 
backwards ,  are  genitival  adverbs.  —  gen  i-tl'val-ly,  adv. 
gen'i-tive  (jSn'T-tiv),  a.  [L.  genitives,  genetivus ,  fr.  gig¬ 
nere,  genitum ,  to  beget:  cf.  F.  genitif.  See  gender.] 

1.  Gram.  Designating,  or  pertaining  to,  that  case  (as  the 
second  of  Latin  and  Greek  nouns)  which  expresses  pri¬ 
marily  the  relation  of  source  or  possession,  in  w’hich  latter 
use  it  corresponds  to  the  possessive  case  in  English  ;  also, 
designating,  or  pertaining  to,  the  relation  as  so  expressed. 
See  genitive,  n. 

2.  Pertaining  to  generation  ;  genital. 

gen'i-tive,  k.  Gram.  The  genitive  case  ;  also,  a  word  in 
that  case.  The  genitive  denotes  the  relation  of  in  various 
constructions,  as  in  :  the  subjective  genitive,  denoting,  w  ith 
a  verbal  noun,  the  source  or  agent  of  its  activity  ;  thus, 
C.’psar's  arrival ;  the  objective  genitive  ;  as  in,  ”  for  sin's  re¬ 
buke  and  my  Creator's  praise  ;  ”  the  descriptive  genitive  ;  as 
in,  vir  magnae  pr  obi  tat  is,  a  man  of  great  honesty  ;  often  de¬ 
noting  measure  or  limit,  as  in,  Thirty  Years'  War  j  the  ap- 
positive  genitive,  having  the  force  of  simple  apposition,  as 
in,”  Scio's  rocky  isle  ;  ”  the  partitive  genitive,  denoting  the 
whole  with  a  word  designating  a  part ;  as  in,  Gal/orum  for- 
tissimi,the  bravest  of  the  Gauls.  The  genitive  has  also  vari¬ 
ous  idiomatic  uses,  as  after  certain  verbs  and  adjectives. 

The  adverbial  genitive  has  survived  in  a  few  fossilized  words 
and  phrases:  must  needs,  nowadays,  go  your  ways.  C.  T.  Onions. 

fenitive  absolute,  a  construction  iu  Greek  similar  to  the 
jatin  ablative  absolute  (which  see), 
gen'i-to-  (j5n'T-to-).  A  combining  form  used  to  indicate 
connection  with,  or  relation  to,  the  genital  organs. 
gen  1  to  cru'ral  (-kroo'ral),  a.  [genito-  -f-  crural.]  Anat. 
Pertaining  to  the  genital  organs  and  the  thigh; — desig¬ 
nating  specifically  a  nerve  formed  by  the  union  of  branches 
of  the  first  and  second  lumbar  nerves, 
gen'l-tor  (j8n'T-t5r),  n.  [L.  genitor.]  One  who  begets;  a 
parent;  a  generator.  Rare. 

gen'i-ture  (jSn'T-tur),  n.  [L.  genitura  :  cf.  F.  geniture.] 
Obs.  a  Generation  ;  birth,  b  Astrol.  Nativity,  c  Some¬ 
thing  generated  ;  offspring,  d  pi.  The  genitals,  e  Gen¬ 
erative  seed. 

gen'ius  (jen'yws  or,  esj).  in  senses  1  A  2,  je'nt-Ss),  n.  ;  pi. 
E.  geniuses  (-5z  ;  -Tz),  L.  genii  (je'nT-i)  (see  note,  below). 
[L.  genius  tutelar  deity  or  genius  of  a  person  or  place, 
taste,  talent,  genius,  from  genere ,  gignere,  to  beget,  bring 
forth.  See  gender.]  1.  [often  cap.]  Rom.  Relig.  An  at¬ 
tendant  godling  or  spirit  of  a  person  or  place  ;  tutelar 
deity.  _  Primarily,  the  genius  is  the^pirit  of  the  masculine 
energy  or  virility  of  a  man  with  whom  it  is  born  and  dies, 
and  the  genius  of  the  head  of  a  household  was  worshiped 
along  with  the  lares  and  penates.  By  extension,  the  genius  of 
the  householder  became  viewed  as  a  ||  ge'ni-us  do'mus  <  j§'nY- 
fis  dfl'nifis)  (of  the  house),  or  ||  ge'ni-us  fa-mi'li  »  (f«-mll'T-5) 
(of  the  family).  Finally  the  primary  idea  was  lost  and  the  genius 
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was  viewed  merely  as  a  tutelary  or  guardian,  as  |i  ge'ni-us  lo'ci 
(Id's!)  (of  the  place),  ||  ge'ni-us  tu-te'lae  (tD-te'le)  (of  prote  ction ), 
which  eventually  became  an  independent  goddess  ||  Tu-te'la. 
who,  in  late  Roman  paganism,  was  introduced  into  household  wor¬ 
ship  as  the  feminine  counterpart  of  the  geni t/s  (but  cf.  Juno). 
The  |l  ge'ni-us  po'pu-li  Ro-ma'ni  (p6p'h-ll  rfi-ma'nl)  was  the 
presiding  genius  of  the  state,  whose  worship  wan  in  charge  of 
the  Arval  Brothers.  Gods,  also,  had  their  genii,  to  which  sep¬ 
arate  sacrifices  were  made. 

2.  Hence:  a  With  a  more  or  less  distinct  reference  to 

the  Roman  notion  :  [often  cap.]  A  spirit  presiding  over  the 
destiny  of  a  person  or  place ;  a  familiar  spirit  or  a  tutelary ; 
as,  each  man  is  said  to  have  a  good  and  an  evil  genius. 
Cf.  demon,  1.  “Britannia’s  Genius."  Collins. 

He  was  the  very  Genius  of  Famine.  Shak. 

b  A  nature  spirit  or  an  elemental  spirit,  esp.  a  spirit  of 
fire  or  air  (see  elemental,  1);  specif.,  one  of  the  power¬ 
ful  nature  demons  of  Arabian  and  Mohammedan  lore  be¬ 
lieved  to  interfere  in  human  affairs  and  to  be  sometimes 
subject  to  magic  control ;  a  jinni  (which  see). 

The  pyromantic  genii 

Are  mighty,  swift,  and  of  far-reaching  power.  Greene. 

It  is  often  difficult  to  distinguish  the  Oriental  from 
the  Roman  source  of  the  use  of  the  word  in  this  sense. 
The  Oriental  use  seems  to  have  originated  from  the  French 
use  of  genie  (genius)  to  translate  the  Arabic  word  properly 
written  jinni  in  English.  In  English  genie  (from  the 
French)  is  still  a  common  equivalent  of  jinni ,  while  genii 
(pi.  of  genius)  is  ordinarily  used  for  jinn  (pi.  of  jinni). 

3.  The  mental  endowment  peculiar  to  an  individual ;  that 
disposition  or  aptitude  of  mind  which  qualifies  a  person 
for  certain  kinds  of  action  or  special  success  in  a  given 
pursuit ;  special  taste,  inclination,  or  disposition  ;  natural 
bent ;  as,  a  genius  for  history,  for  poetry,  or  painting. 

4.  Peculiar  character  or  inherent  nature  ;  esp.,  animating 
spirit,  as  of  a  nation,  a  religion,  a  language,  a  period ;  as, 
the  genius  of  the  18th  century  ;  the  genius  of  the  French 
people  ;  the  genius  of  the  common  law. 

5.  The  associations,  history,  traditions,  and  influences  (of 
a  place  or  locality)  ;  as,  his  character  was  largely  molded 
by  the  genius  of  Edinburgh. 

6.  Extraordinary  mental  superiority;  uncommon  native 
intellectual  power ;  esp.,  highly  unusual  power  of  inven¬ 
tion  or  origination  of  any  kind ;  as,  a  man  of  genius. 

Talent  is  that  which  is  in  a  man’s  power  ;  genius  is  that  in 
whose  power  a  man  is.  Lowell. 

7-  A  man  endowed  with  genius;  as,  Milton  was  a  rar e  genius. 

In  the  senses  of  defs.  1  and  2  the  Latin  plural,  genii, 
is  now’  the  only  correct  plural  form.  For  the  other  senses 
geniuses  is  the  correct  plural. 

Syn.  —  Genius,  talent  are  variously,  but  in  present 
usage  always  sharply,  distinguished  :  as  exalted,  often  su¬ 
preme  native  endowment,  in  contrast  with  a  high  degree 
of  mere  aptitude  :  as  original  creative  power,  frequently 
working  through  the  imagination,  in  contradistinction  to  a 
faculty  for  effective  dealing  with  existent  material ;  as  the 
intuitive  and  spontaneous,  in  opposition  to  the  merely 
disciplined  and  trained  ;  as  the  inexplicable,  unanalyzable, 
and  as  it  were  inspired,  over  against  what  works  in  the 
main  by  rule  and  line.  See  gift. 

Enough  that  we  recognize  in  Keats  that  undefinable  newnesa 
and  unexpectedness  that  we  call  genius.  Lowell. 

This  difficulty  [of  original  writing]  can  only  be  mastered  by  a 
peculiar  talent, ‘strengthened  and  rendered  nimble  by  practice, 
and  the  commerce  with  original  minds.  G.  H.  Lewes. 

ge-nl'zah  (gS-ne'za),  n.  [Heb.,  lit.,  a  hiding,  hiding  place.] 
The  storeroom  or  depository  of  a  synagogue,  used  as  a 
depository  for  worn-out  and  heretical  or  disgraced  Hebrew 
books  or  papers  (cf.  Apocrypha,  Note);  esp.  [cap.],  the 
hoard  of  such  writings  at  the  synagogue  of  Fostat,  near 
Cairo,  from  which  many  valuable  manuscripts  and  frag¬ 
ments  have  been  obtained. 

Gen'o-a  (jSn'o-ri),  n.  A  city  of  Italy. 

Genoa  cake.  Cookery,  a  rich  glazed  cake,  with  almonds, 
pistachios,  filberts,  or  other  nuts ;  also,  a  rich  currant 
cake  w  ith  almonds  on  the  top.  —  G.  lace,  orig..  lace  of  gold 
or  silver  thread  made  in  Genoa  about  the  17th  century. 
Now,  macram8  lace  or  aloe  lace  ;  also,  a  kind  of  machine- 
made  lace  with  net  ground  and  large  open  designs. 
gen'O  blast  (jSn'o-blSst),  n.  [Gr.  yeVo?  sex  -f-  -blast.]  Biol. 
A  matured  germ  cell,  so  named  on  the  hypothesis  (now 
abandoned)  that  by  maturation  elements  pertaining  to  the 
opposite  sex  were  expelled,  leaving  the  germ  cells  purely 
male  or  purely  female.  —  gen  O-blas'tic  (-blSs'tTk),  a. 
Gen  O-ese'  (jSn^-ez';  jgn'o-es'),  a.  Of  or  pert,  to  Genoa. 
—  n.  sing.  A  pi.  One  of  the  people,  or  the  people,  of  Genoa. 
Genoese  lottery.  See  lottery. 

||  ge  nou  illfcre'  (zhe-nod/ySr'),  n.  [F.]  1.  In  medieval 

armor,  the  kneepiece,  whether  separately  strapped  over 
the  chausses  of  mail,  or  forming  an  articulated  member  of 
the  leg  covering.  See  armor,  IUust. 

2  Fort.  That  part  of  a  parapet  which  lies  between  the 
gun  platform  and  the  bottom  of  an  embrasure.  In  barbette 
batteries,  the  height  of  the  parapet  above  the  banquette.  R. 
ge-nous  (-je-nus).  [-gen  -f  -o ?/.v.]  A  suffix  used  in  form¬ 
ing  adjectives,  signifying:  a  Producing,  yielding ;  as,  al- 
ktiUyenous,  endogenous,  b  Generated,  produced,  yielded ; 
as,  nephro<//?r?o«5,  sbcrogenous,  etc.  See  -gen. 

||  gen're  (zhaN'r’),  n.  [*F.  See  gender.]  1.  A  kind,  sort, 
or  description  of  anything  ;  a  species  ;  category  ;  —  applied 
esp.  to  works  of  literature  or  art  as  falling  into  distinctive 
groups  with  respect  to  style,  form,  purpose,  etc. 

French  drama  wae  lisping  or  still  inarticulate  ;  the  great 
French  genre  of  the  fabliau  was  hardly  born.  Saintsonry. 

2  Fine  Arts.  A  style  or  subject  matter,  esp.  of  painting, 
dealing  realistically  with  scenes  from  everyday  life  as  dis¬ 
tinguished  from  historic,  heroic,  romantic,  or  ideal  themes ; 
as,  the  Dutch  school  furnishes  many  painters  of  genre. 
Hence,  attributive  ;  as,  a  genre  painter,  style,  subject,  etc. 


Ga-ne'v&n-iami  jP-ne'vtfn-fz’m), 
n.[From  (rVjjciv/.Calvin’s  home.] 
Strict  Calvinism.  Ohs.  or  R. 
Gen'e-vesa'l  jSn'f-vez  ' ;  -ves'),a. 
[Cf.  L.  Genevensis,  F.  genevois.] 
Genevan.  —  n.  sing.  3f  j>l. 

Gen  e  vieve'  (-vev'),  n.  [From 
Sainte  Genevieve,  Missouri.] 
Geol.  A  Mississippian  forma¬ 
tion  in  the  Mississippi  basin. 
Gen'e-vize  (jSn'f-vTz).  v.  i.  To 
advocate  the  doctrines  of  the 
Reformed  Church  of  Geneva. 
Or/.  E.  I).  —  Gen'e-vlz  er  (-vlz'- 
?r),  n.  Both  05s.  or  R. 
Genevois,  a.  tf  n.  (F.  genevois."] 
Genevese.  Ohs. 

Ge-nev'ra.  Var.  of  Ginevka,  1. 
gen  e-vrette'  ( jgn-'f-vret').  v. 
[F.  gentvrette,  fr.  genikwe  juni¬ 
per.  See  gin  a liquor.J  A  kind 


of  European  driqk  made  from 
wild  fruits  and  flavored  with 
juniper  berries. 

Ge  ne-vrifcrea'  ( zh?/n,-vrar'), 
[Cf.  F.  gen6vrikres  soil  in  which 
the  juniper  (F.  genikvve)  grows.] 
A  white  Burgundy  wine.  See 
Burgundy,  n. 

geng.  v.  i -ye [AS.  gengan.  Cf. 
gang  a  't?oing.]  To  pass ;  to 
move.  Ohs. 

geng.  genge.  f  gino,  n.  [05.'  I 
genge, a.  [AS.]  Usual;  current. | 
ge'ni  al  ize.c.f.  To  make  genial, 
ge'ni  al-neas.  n.  See -ness. 
geni'an  (jf-nTMn),  a.  Sf  n. 
Aunt,  if  Zool.  =  2(U genial.  R. 
genlce,  n.  [OF.,  F.  A 

heifer.  Ohs.  if  R.  0\t •  E.  D. 

A 
Ohs. 


heifer.  Ohs.  if  R.  urr.  n.  i 
gen'i-cle.  n.  [L.  geniculnni.] 
Joint  on  the  stalk  of  a  plant.  01 


ge-nic'u-lar  (if-nlk'd-ldr),  a. 

Geniculate.  Rare. 
ge-nic'u-late  (-lat),  r.  t.  To  form 
joints  in.  A ’ore.  [Geniculate. I 

ge  nic 'u-laVed  (-lat'Cd),  «.| 
ge-nlc'u-lum,  n.  Bot.  A  node  of 
a  stern.  Ohs.  [NIUS.I 

ge'ni  i  (je'nY-T),  ri.,  ;>/.  of  ge-| 
genillere,  ».  [F.  genmiilUre.) 

Armor  for  the  knees.  Ohs. 
Gen'i-lon  (j5n'Y-15n).  Var.  of 
Ganelon.  [ius.  05s.  | 

ge'ni-o  (je'nY-5),  n.  [It.]  Gen-| 
ge  ni-ol'a-try  (-51'a-trYj,  a. 
[genio-  +  -la try.]  Worship  of 
genii. 

ge-ni'on  (jf-nl'5n),  n.  [Gr.  ye- 
veiov  the  chin.]  Craniol.  The 
apex  of  one  of  the  lower  geniul 
tubercles. 


Genisarie.  +  Janizary. 

gen  i-sa'ro(j5n,'Y-sa'r5),  n.  The 
rain  tree. 

gen'i-tal.  n.  The  genitals.  Ohs. 
gen  i  ta'li-a  (jcn'r-tH'lY-d),  n. 
pi.  [L.]  The  genitals, 
gen'i-ting.  +  ikn  netino. 
gen'i-tiv.  (lenitive.  Ref.  S/>. 
gen  i-to-a'nal,  a.  [genito-  -f 
anal.]  Zool.  Pertaining  to  the 
genitals  and  the  anus, 
gen  i-to-en-ter'ic,  o.  [genito-  -F 
enteric.]  Anat.  Pertaining  to  the 
genitals  and  the  intestines, 
gen'i-tor.  n.  [F.  gdnitoires.] 
Testicle  :  in  pi.,  genitals.  Ohs. 
gen  i-to'ri-al  <  j5nO-td'rY-<>l  ; 
201).  a.  Parental.  R.  Oxf.E.D. 
gen'i-to-iy  (ifn'Y-tfi-rY),  n.  A 
testicle  ;  in  genitals.  Obs. 
gen  i-to-u'ri-na  ry.  a.  [genito- 


+  urinary.]  Anat.  if  Med.  Pert. 

to  the  genital  and  urinary  or¬ 
gans  or  functions.  [etrix.I 
gen'i-tresse.  gen'i-trix.  foEN-| 
gen'i  trise.  +  gentrick. 

I!  ge'ni-us  lo'ci  (je'nY-Qs  15'sT). 
[L.]  The  tutelary  of  a  place  ; 
hence,  the  pervad'ing  spirit  of  a 
place  or  institution,  as  of  a  col¬ 
lege,  etc.  See  genius,  1. 
Gen'i-za-rie.  +  Janizary. 
geni.  Ahhr.  General. 
Gen-n»'us  (gC-ne'ws).  Bih. 
Gen'na-ken  ( h5n'nii-kPn),  n.  A 
!  South  American  Indian  of  a 
I  nearly  extinct  pampas  tribe. 

Gen  ne'sar  (gC-ne'aar).  Bih. 
Var.  of  Gennesarkt.  [ftft.l 
I  Gen  nes'a-ret  (gf-ncs'a-rSt).  | 

I  gen'net.  F  jennet. 
gen'ne-tor.  +  oenetor. 


Gen-ne'us  (gf-ne'ris).  Bib. 

Gen'ny  pepper.  =  Guinea 
pepper. 

Gen  o-e'8ian,  a.  Genoese.  Obs. 
genologie.  genealogy. 
ge'nos  (je'nbs  ;  g»'n'5s),  n.  [Gr. 
ye'po?.]  Gr.  Hist.  A  social  divi¬ 
sion  among  the  Greeks  equiv. 
to  the  Roman  gens  ;  a  clan, 
gen'o- type  (jfn'5-tYp),  n.  [genus 
4-  -type.]  Biol.  The  type  species 
of  a  genus.  R.  [of  Genoese. | 
Genovese'  (-vez'  :  -v*  -'  A  nr  | 
Ge'no-ve'va  (ga'nC-vS'fa),  n. 
=  Genevieve. 

Gen'o-way,  n.  if  a.  [From  a 
variant  form  of  OF.  Genevois.] 
Genoese.  Ohs. 

gen'-ro'  (g?n'r5')t  n.  [Jap.,  old 
men  ;  gen  root  -f  r©  old.]  The 
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gens  (jSnz),  n.  ;  pi.  gbntes  (jSn'tSz).  [L.  See  gentle,  a.] 

1.  Rom.  Hist.  A  clan  or  family  connection,  embracing 
the  families  of  the  same  stock  in  the  male  line  ;  a  subdivi¬ 
sion  of  the  Roman  curia.  The  members  of  the  gens  com¬ 
monly  bore  the  same  name  (called  the  gentile  name),  and 
were  united  in  worship  of  their  common  ancestor,  or  the 
hero  considered  to  be  such.  Marriage  within  the  gens  was 
not  customary.  Cf.  clan,  familia,  curia,  client. 

2.  Hence  a  The  Greek  genos  (yepos),  closely  correspond¬ 
ing  to  the  above,  b  =  clan,  2. 

gent  (j8ut),  a.  [OF.]  1.  Of  gentle  birth;  noble;  valiant; 

gentle.  Obs. 

2.  Graceful;  shapely;  pretty;  fine;  elegant.  Obs. 
gent,  n.  Short  form  of  gentleman.  Now  Vulgar ,  or  used 
humorously  or  derisively  as  implying  a  cheap  or  underbred 
affectation  of  gentility. 

The  thing  named  “  pants”  in  certain  documents, 

A  word  not  made  for  gentlemen,  but  gents.  Holmes. 


gen  teel'  (jSu-tel'),  a.  [F.  gentil  noble,  pretty,  graceful. 
See  gentle.]  1.  Pertaining  to  those  of  gentle  birth  ;  pos¬ 
sessing  or  exhibiting  the  qualities  commonly  regarded  as 
belonging  to  high  birth  and  breeding  ;  free  from  vulgarity, 
or  luwness  of  taste  or  behavior ;  adapted  to  a  refined  or 
cultivated  taste  ;  polite ;  polished  ;  well-bred  ;  as,  a  gen¬ 
teel  family  ;  genteel  company,  manners,  address. 

2.  Graceful  in  mien  or  form  ;  elegant  in  appearance,  dress, 
or  manner  ;  as,  the  lady  has  a  genteel  person. 

3.  Suited  to  the  position  of  a  lady  or  a  gentleman  ;  stylish  ; 
fashionable ;  as,  to  live  in  a  genteel  w  ay  ;  a  genteel  allow¬ 
ance  ;  a  genteel  horse  ;  a  genteel  employment. 

Genteel  in  all  its  senses  is  now'  generally  regarded  as 
at  least  inelegant,  except  when  used  with  a  humorous  or 
somewhat  sarcastic  significance. 

Syn.  —  Well-bred,  refined,  polished.  See  polite. 
genth'lte  (gSn'tliit),  n.  [After  Dr.  F.  A.  Genth  (b.  1855), 
American  geologist.]  Min.  A  soft,  amorphous,  pale 
green  or  yellowish  silicate  of  nickel  and  magnesium,  2NiO- 
2Mg0'3Si0./GH.,0.  Sp.  gr.,2.4. 
gen'tian  (jln'shSn),  n.  [ME. 
gentry ane,  F.  gentiane ,  L.  gen- 
tiana ,  fr.  Gentius ,  an  Illyrian 
king,  said  to  have  discovered 
its  properties.]  1.  Any  plant 
of  the  genus  Gentiana.  Gen¬ 
tians  are  prized  for  their  handsome 
flowers,  which  are  usually  blue,  though 
sometimes  white  or  yellow.  The  hand¬ 
somest  are  G.acaults ,  G.  bavarica,  and 
G.  vema  of  the  Old  World,  and  the 
fringed  gentians,  G.  crinita  and  G.  de- 
tonsa  of  the  United  States. 

2.  Pharm.  The  bitter  rootstock  and 
roots  of  Gentiana  lutea ,  used  medici¬ 
nally  as  a  general  tonic  and  stomachic.  Gentian 
Gen  ti  a'na  (jSn'shl-a'nd  ;  -Su'd),  n.  {Gentiana  vema). 
[L.,  gentian.]  Hot.  A  large  genus  of  plants,  typifying  the 
family  Gentianaceie,  widely  distributed  in  temperate  and 
mountainous  regions.  They  are  scapose  or  leafy-stemmed 
bitter  herbs  with  showy  4-merous  or  5-merous  flowers. 
Also  [/.  c.],  a  plant  of  this  genus. 

Gen  tl-a-na'ce  ®  (-a-na'se-e),  n.  pi.  [NL.]  Bot.  A  large 
and  widely  distributed  family  of  smooth  opposite-leaved, 
mostly  bitter  herbs  (order  Gentianales);  the  gentian  family. 
They  have  regular,  often  handsome  flowers  with  a  1-celled 
ovary  followed  by  a  2-valved  capsule.  There  are  50 genera 
and  over  500  species,  Gentiana ,  Sabbalia ,  and  Frasera 
being  the  most  important.  —  gen  ti-a-na'ceous  (-slrns),  a. 
Gen  ti-a-naTes  (-na'lez),  n.  pi.  [NL.]  Bot.  a  An  order 
of  dicotyledonous  plants  comprising  the  families  Gentiana- 
ceae,  Menyanthaceae,  Oleacete,  Salvadoraceae,  Loganiaceae, 
Apocynaceie,  and  Asclepiadaceoe,  all  characterized  by  op¬ 
posite  leaves  and  separate  or  compound  ovaries,  b  In 
Lindley’s  classification,  an  alliance  including  the  gentians 
and  their  allies.  —  gen'tian  al  (jgn'shon-dl),  a.  Obs. 
gen  tlan  el'la  (jgn'shdn-Sl'd),  n.  [NL.,  dim.  of  gentian .] 

1.  A  kind  of  blue  color. 

2.  ( pron .  jfin'shT-d-nSl'd)  Bot.  a  [ea/>.]  A  subgenus  of 
Gentiana  including  species  with  4-lobed  corollas,  b  Any 
of  several  species  belonging  to  this  subgenus,  esp.  the  al¬ 
pine  G.  acaulis ,  having  large  blue  flowers. 

gen'tlan-ln  (jgn'shan-Tn),  n.  [gentian  -f-  -in.]  Org.  Chem. 
A  tasteless  yellow  crystalline  substance,  C,4Ht0O5,  found 
in  gentian  root  ( Gentiana  lutea).  It  is  a  derivative  of  xan- 
thone.  See  gentisein. 

gen'tile  (jSn'til ;  277),  n.  [L.  gentilis  belonging  to  the 
same  clan,  stock,  race,  people,  or  nation ;  in  opposition  to 
Roman ,  a  foreigner  ;  in  opposition  to  Jew  or  Christian ,  a 
heathen  :  cf.  F .' gentil.  See  gentle,  a.]  1.  With  the  Jews, 
one  of  a  non-Jewisli  nation  or  of  non-Jewish  faith ;  with 
the  Christians,  one  neither  a  Jew  nor  a  Christian;  a 
heathen.  The  Hebrews  included  in  the  term  gbyirn ,  or 
nations,  all  the  tribes  of  men  who  had  not  received  the 
true  faith,  and  were  not  circumcised.  The  Christians 
translated  gdyim  by  the  L.  gentes ,  and  imitated  the  Jews 
in  giving  the  name  gentiles  to  all  nations  w  ho  were  nei¬ 
ther  Jews  nor  Christians.  In  civil  affairs,  the  denomi¬ 
nation  was  given  to  all  nations  who  were  not  Romans. 

In  Biblical  usage  generally  capitalized,  Gentile. 

2.  Hence:  a  In  India,  a  non-Mohammedan,  b  Among 
the  Mormons,  a  non-Mormon. 

3.  Gram.  A  part  of  speech  denoting  nationality.  Rare. 

4.  Iu  Roman  law,  a  member  of  the  same  gens, 
gen'tile,  a.  1.  [Often  cap.']  Belonging  to  the  nations  at 

large,  as  distinguished  from  the  Jews  ;  also,  belonging  or 
pertaining  to  non-Mormons  or  non-Mohammedans. 

2.  Heathen  ;  pagan. 


3.  Pert,  to  a  nation,  tribe,  or  clan  ;  esp.,  of  or  pert,  to  the 
Roman  gens,  or  a  social  group  or  organization  resembling  it. 
4  Gram.  Denoting  a  race  or  country  ;  as,  a  gentile  noun, 
gentile  name,  the  name  borne  by  all  the  members  of  a  gens, 
gen  ti  lesse'  (jSu'tl-lgs'),  n.  [OF.  gentilesce ,  gentelise ,  F. 
genlillesse.  See  gentle,  a.]  The  quality  of  being  gentle  ; 
courtesy;  kindness;  nobility;  elegance.  Archaic. 
gen'tll  ism  (jSn'tll-Tz’m  ;  -ttl-tz’m  ;  277),  n.  [Cf.  F.  gen - 
tilisme.']  1.  Heathenism  ;  paganism. 

2.  Tribal  feeling  ;  devotion  to  one’s  gens. 

3.  The  gentiles  collectively.  Obs. 

gen'ti-ll'tial  (-ti-llsh'dl),  a.  [L.  gentilicius.  See  gentile.] 

1.  Pertaining,  or  peculiar,  to  a  people  ;  national. 

2.  Pertaining,  or  peculiar,  to  a  family  ;  family. 

3.  Gentle  ;  of  gentle  birth. 

gen'tl-Ii'tian  (jgn'ti-lTsh'dn),  a.  Tribal ;  national, 
gen'tl-li'tlous  (-us),  a.  1.  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  charac¬ 
teristic  of,  a  gentile  ;  pagan.  Obs. 

2.  Gentilitial. 

gen-til'i-ty  (jSn-tTl'T-tT),  n.  [L.  gentiliias  the  relationship 
of  those  who  belong  to  the  same  clan,  also,  heathenism : 
cf.  F.  gentilite  heathenism.  See  gentile.]  1.  Gentle 
birth ;  good  extraction. 

He  .  .  .  mines  my  gentility  with  my  education.  Shah. 

2.  The  quality  or  qualities  appropriate  to  those  who  are 
well  born,  as  self-respect,  dignity,  courage,  courtesy,  a 
polite  and  easy  mien  and  behavior,  etc.  ;  good  breeding. 

3.  Those  of  gentle  birth  ;  the  gentry.  Obs.  or  R. 

4.  Paganism  ;  heathenism  ;  heathendom.  Obs. 

5-  The  state  of  belonging  to  a  certain  gens  or  family  ;  re¬ 
lationship  betwreen  those  of  one  gens. 

gen'til-ize  (jSn'tTl-Iz),  v.  i.  [See  gentile,  gentle.]  1.  To 
live  like  a  gentile  or  heathen.  Obs.  or  R. 

2.  To  act  the  gentleman  ;  —  with  it  (see  it,  G).  Obs. 
gen'til-ize,  v.  t.  1.  To  make  gentile ;  to  paganize. 

2.  To  render  gentle  or  gentlemanly.  Obs.  or  Archaic. 

—  gen  til  i  za'tion  (-T-za'shim;  -i-za'slmn),  n. 
gen  ti-O-pic'rin  (jSn'shT-6-pTk'nn),  n.  [gentian  Gr. 
Tripos'  bitter.]  Chem.  A  bitter  crystalline  glucoside, 
C2nHso012,  obtained  from  gentian  root, 
gen-tis'e-in  (jSn-tTs'e-Tn),  n.  Org.  Chem.  An  artificially 
prepared  crystalline  substance,  C13Hr1(OH);{02,  of  which 
gentianin,  or  gentisin,  is  the  mono-methyl  ether.  It  is  a 
tri-hydroxy  derivative  of  xanthone. 

gen  tis'ic  (-Tk),  a.  [See  gentian  ;  -ic.]  Chem.  Pert,  to  or 
designating :  a  The  so-called  acid  better  known  as  gen¬ 
tianin.  b  An  acid,  C7H(>04,  obtained  by  fusing  gentianin 
with  caustic  potash.  It  is  a  derivative  of  hydroquinone. 
gen'tle  (jSn't’l),  a.;  gen'tler  (-tier);  gen'tlest  (-tlSst). 
[ME.  gentil ,  F.  gentil  noble,  pretty,  graceful,  fr.  L.  gentilis 
of  the  same  clan  or  race,  fr.  gens ,  gentis ,  tribe,  clan,  race, 
orig.  that  which  belongs  together  by  birth,  fr.  the  root  of 
genere ,  gignere ,  to  beget ;  hence  gentle ,  properly,  of  birth 
or  family,  that  is,  of  good  or  noble  birth.  See  gender; 
cf.  genteel,  gentile,  Gentoo,  jaunty.]  1.  Well-born; 
of  a  good  family  position,  though  not  noble. 

British  society  is  divided  into  nobility,  gentry,  and  yeomanry, 
and  families  are  either  noble,  gentle,  or  simple.  Johnson's  Cyc . 

2.  Excellent;  of  fine  quality;  of  animals,  of  fine  breed. 
Obs.  exc.  in  gentle,  falcon. 

3.  Honorable ;  of,  or  appropriate  to,  good  birth  or  distin¬ 
guished  position  ;  as,  a  gentle  occupation  ;  manifesting  the 
qualities  of  one  of  gentle  birth  ;  chivalrous;  knightly. 

He  was  a  veray  parfit  gentil  knight.  Chaucer . 

4.  Hence,  refined  in  manners  ;  not  rough,  har6h,  or  stern  ; 
mild ;  kind  ;  amiable ;  as,  a  gentle  nature,  temper,  or  dis¬ 
position  ;  a  gentle  manner  ;  a  gentle  voice. 

5.  Hence,  used  as  an  epithet  of  respect,  kindness,  or 

conciliation  ;  as,  gentle  reader.  “  Gentle  sirs.”  Shak . 

6.  Tamed  ;  quiet,  tractable,  and  docile  ;  as,  a  gentle  horse  , 
also,  of  fruit,  etc.,  cultivated. 

7.  Soft ;  not  violent  or  rough  ;  not  strong,  loud,  or  dis¬ 
turbing  ;  not  stormy  ;  easy ;  soothing ;  as,  a  gentle  touch  ; 
a  gentle  rule  ;  a  gentle  medicine. 

O  sleep  !  it  is  a  gentle  thing.  Coleridge. 

8  Moderate  ;  as,  a  gentle  warmth  ;  a  gentle  declivity. 
Syn.  —  Kind.  tenderl  soft,  quiet,  peaceful,  calm,  tranquil, 
placid;  bland,  soothing,  indulgent,  clement,  mollifying; 
yielding,  submissive,  pacific  ;  unassuming,  humble,  lowly  ; 
spiritless,  subdued;  flat,  insipid,  dull,  unexhilarating.— 
Gentle,  mild,  meek,  docile,  tame.  Gentle,  as  here  com¬ 
pared,  has  more  positive  connotations  (esp.  quietness,  kind¬ 
ness,  tenderness,  refinement)  than  mild,  which  frequently 
suggests  little  more  than  the  negation  of  harshness,  sever¬ 
ity,  or  violence  ;  one  is  meek  who  is  patient  under  provoca¬ 
tion,  or  whose  spirit  has  been  schooled  to  mildness  by  disci¬ 
pline  or  suffering  ;  in  modern  usage,  meek  is  frequently  a 
term  of  mild  contempt :  as,  “  Her  voice  was  ever  soft,  gentle, 
and  low”  {Shak.)\  "She  nurtured  him  with  the  gentle 
care  of  one  who  handles  a  butterfly  ”  ( Hawthorne ) ;  "  Con¬ 
fused  pain  looked  mildlu  from  them  [Coleridge’s  eyesj,  as  in 
a  kind  of  mild  astonishment”  {Carlyle)',  ‘‘Her  forehead 
was  mild  and  benevolent  between  the  smooth  curves  of 
gray  hair;  there  were  meek  downward  lines  about  her 
nose  and  mouth  ;  but  her  eyes  .  .  .  looked  as  if  the  meek¬ 
ness  had  been  the  result  of  her  own  will,  never  of  the  will 
of  another”  (Mary  Wilkins)’,  “Mr.  Glegg  [spoke]  rather 
warmly,  for,  though  a  kind  man,  he  was  not  as  meek  as 
Moses1’  (G.  Eliot).  Docile  (see  ductile)  suggests  pliancy 
and  tractability ;  tame,  as  here  compared,  spiritless  or 
timid  docility  or  meekness;  as,  "The  untamable  young 
creature  was  docile  and  gentle  in  Laura’s  presence  ” 

( Thackeray) ;  "  A  deceitful  concubine,  who  shore  me  .  .  . 
like  a  tame  wether,  .  .  .  then  turned  me  out  ridiculous” 
( Milton ) ;  “  Heirs  to  all  his  vices,  without  .  .  .  his  tame 
virtues  ”  [Byron).  Both  m  i/d  and  tame  (the  stronger  term) 
are  used  in  the  sense  of  flat,  insipid,  unexhilarating ;  as, 


“  elder  Btntesinen  ”  of  Japan.  See 
ELDER  STATESMEN. 

I|  g  e  n  s  (z  h  a  N),  n.  pi.  [F.l 
People  ;  a  particular  class  of 
persons.  —  g.  d’d'glise'  (d  a - 
glez'),  ecclesiastics;  clergymen; 
churchmen.  —  g.  de  guerre'  (d5 
gar'),  military  men;  soldiery .  — 
g.  de  let'tres(l<?t'r’),  litterateurs 
collectively.  —  g.  de  loi'  (lw &'), 
lawyers.  —  g.  du  monde'  (du 
mdxd'),  people  of  the  world  ; 
fashionable  or  society  people, 
gen'seng.  t  ar.  of  ginseng. 
gen'son  (iSn's’n),  n.  [See  oen- 
tian.]  Tne  teverroot. 

ens'  to  ga'ta  (jSnz'  tfi-gft'td). 

L.]  The  nation  clad  in  the 
toga,  i.  e.,  the  Homans. 

Vergil  (. Eneid ,  I.  282). 


gent.  Abbr.  Gentleman. 

II  gen'te  (hPn'ta  ;  172),  n.  [Sp.] 
People  ;  esp.,  the  common  peo¬ 
ple,  the  lower  classes  (called 
also  gen'te  ba'ja  [bii'hR]), 
as  disting.  from  the  gen'te  fi'na 
(fe'nu)  or  gen'te  i  lus-tra'da 
(e'ldos-tra'tftii;  14(3),  who  are  the 
educated  and  prosperous classof 
the  native  population.  Phil.  I. 
gen'tee.  a.  Genteel.  Obs. 
gen  teel'lsh,  a.  See-iSH. 
gen  teel'ize,  v.  t.  See  -ize. 
gen-teel'ly,  adv.  of  genteel. 
gen-teel'ness,  n.  See  -ness. 

gen'tel.  +  gentle. 

entele’s  green.  A  beautiful 
and  comparatively  nonpoison- 
ous  green  pigment,  consisting 
of  stunnate  of  copper. 


|  gen'tel-y.  +  gently. 
genterie.  gen  trie  4*  gentry. 
genterise.  +  gentricb. 
gen'te3  (jSn'tez),  n.,  pi.  of 
gens,  a  clan.  [dye.| 

gentian  blue  Aniline  blue.  See, 
gen  ti-an'ic  (jgn'shT-ftn'Yk),  a. 

I  Chem.  Designating  a  so-called 
j  acid,  better  known  as  gentianin. 
gen'tian-ose  (jfn'shrtn-os),  n. 
Chem.  A  crvstallizable  sweetish 
substance,  from  the  gentian, 
gentian  violet.  An  artificial  vio¬ 
let  stain  used  in  microscopy, 
gen'tian- wort  (-wflrtO*  R-  Any 
gentinnaceoua  plant, 
gentil.  a.  6r  n.  +  GENTEEL, 
GKNTII.K,  GENTLE. 

gen'tile  *  gentle. 
gen'tlle-dom.  n.  See  -dom. 


gen'tile-faPcon,  n.  =  falcon- 
gentil.  [al.l 

gen-til'ic  (jSn-tTl'Ik),  a.  Trib-| 
gen-til'i-cal,  a.  Gentilish.  Obs. 
gentiliche.  +  gently. 
gen'til-iah.  a.  Heathenish; 
pagan  :  gentile.  Obs. 
gentilly.  gently. 
gent'ish  (.jCn'tTsh),  a.  Like,  or 
characteristic  of,  a  “gent.”  — 
gent'ish-ness.  n.  Both  Vulgar. 
gen'ti-sin  (j6n'tt-sln),  n.  = 
GENTIANIN. 

gen'tl.  Gentle.  Ref.  Sp. 

gen'tle-heart  ed.  a.  Having  a 
gentle  heart.  -heart'ed-nesB.a. 
gen'tle  man  hood  ,  n.  See 

-HOOD.  [-Iftlf.l 

gen'tle-man-iBm  (-Yz’m),  n.  See|  | 
gen'tle  man-ize.  r.  t.  See  -ize.  I 


mild  excitement,  tame  and  tiresome  uniformity”  ( Gib¬ 
bon).  See  CALM,  DECOROUS. 

Gentle  Shepherd,  a  nickname,  derived  from  a  pastoral  drama 
by  Allan  Ramsay,  fastened  upon  George  Grenville  (1712-70) 
by  William  Pitt,  Earl  of  Chatham,  in  a  debate  in  Parlia¬ 
ment.  —  the  g.  craft,  a  The  art  or  trade  of  shoemaking, 
so  called,  according  to  a  tradition  embodied  in  GreeneTs 
"  George-a-Green,”  because  King  Edward  IV.  once  drank 
with  a  party  of  traveling  cobblers,  b  Angling,  for  sport ; 
—  so  called  by  Izaak  Walton.  —  the  g.  passion,  love,  —  the  g. 
Bex,  the  female  sex  ;  women  in  general, 
gen'tle  (jSn't’l),  n.  1.  One  well  born;  a  gentleman.  Archaic. 

Gentles,  niethinks  you  frown.  Shak. 

2.  =  FALCON-GENTIL. 

3.  A  maggot. 

gen'tle,  v.  /.;  gen'tled  (-t’ld) ;  gen'tling  (-tlTng).  1.  To 
raise  from  the  vulgar ;  to  ennoble.  Obs. 

2.  To  render  gentle,  smooth,  or  easy. 

To  gentle  life’B  descent 

We  shut  our  eyes,  and  think  it  is  a  plain.  Young. 

3.  To  make  tame  and  docile,  as  a  horse. 

4  To  treat  so  as  to  make  gentle  ;  to  mollify  ;  to  soften. 

Mowgli  gentled  the  panther  for  a  few  minutes  longer,  and  he 
lay  down  like  a  cat  before  a  fire.  Kipling, 

gen'tle-folk'  (-fok'),  gen'tle  folks7  (  foks/),  n.pl.  Persons 
of  gentle  or  good  family  and  breeding.  Shak. 

gen'tle -hood  (-hdod),  n.  The  state  or  position  of  being  of 
gentle  birth  or  nature. 

Men  in  whom  gentlehood  had  grown  to  hereditary  ripeness. 

Century  Mag. 

gen'tle-man  (-man),  n. ;  pi.  -men  (-m?n).  [ME.  yentil- 
man  nobleman;  gentil  noble  -j-  man  man:  cf.  F.  gentil- 
homme.]  1.  A  man  well  born  ;  one  of  good  family  though 
not  noble  ;  one  entitled  to  bear  a  coat  of  arms  ;  sometimes, 
any  one  above  the  social  condition  of  a  yeoman.  Obs.  or 
R.  exc.  Hist. 

2  A  man  of  gentle  or  refined  manners;  a  well-bred  man 
of  fine  feelings,  esp.  one  of  good  character,  raised  above  the 
vulgar  by  education,  habits,  and  social  esteem. 

3.  A  servant ;  esp.,  a  valet  of  a  man  of  rank. 

The  count’s  1/entleman,  one  Cesario.  Shak, 

4  A  man,  irrespective  of  condition;  —  used  esp.  in  pi., 
in  addressing  men  in  popular  assemblies,  etc. 

5.  Law.  A  respectable  man  who  engages  in  no  occupation 
or  profession  regularly  for  gain.  Eng. 

6.  Sports.  An  amateur  (Obs.  or  Hist.,  except  in  gentleman 
jockey );  specif.,  in  Cricket,  any  of  the  eleven  amateurs 
chosen  to  represent  the  "Gentlemen”  in  either  of  the 
two  annual  matches  versus  the  "  Players,”  in  England, 
gentleman-at-arms,  one  of  a  band  of  forty  gentlemen  who 
attend  the  sovereign  on  state  occasions;  —  formerly  called 
gentlemen  pensioners.  Eng.  —  g.  of  the  chapel  royal,  a  lay 
singer  in  the  choral  service  of  the  English  royal  chapel.— 
g.  of  the  round,  a  gentleman  soldier  of  low  rank  who  made 
the  rounds.  Obs.  or  Hist. 

Worm-eaten  gentlemen  of  the  round.  B.  Jonson. 

gentleman  adventurer  One  of  more  or  less  good  birth 
associated  in  a  daring  enterprise  out  of  England  ;  esp.,  a 
privateer  or  explorer  in  Elizabethan  times, 
gentleman  commoner  One  of  a  privileged  class  of  com¬ 
moners  paying  higher  fees  at  the  Universities  of  Oxford 
and  Cambridge,  now  practically  abolished* 
gentleman  farmer  a  In  England,  a  man  of  good  social 
position  residing  on  and  farming  his  own  or  a  leased  es¬ 
tate.  b  In  the  United  States,  a  man  of  independent  fortune 
who  conducts  a  farm  lately  for  pleasure, 
gen'tle-man  like7  (  a.  Of,  pert,  to,  resembling,  or  becom- 
gen'tle  man  ly  )  ing,  a  gentleman ;  well-behaved  ; 
courteous  ;  polite.  Also,  Obs.  or  R.,  used  a  a  adv.  —  gen'¬ 
tle  man  like7  ness,  gen'tle  man  11  ness  (-lT-ngs),  n. 
gentleman  usher.  A  gentleman  who  acts  as  usher  to  a 
sovereign  or  to  one  of  superior  rank. 

Gentleman  Usher  of  the  Black  Rod.  See  Black  Rod. 
gen'tle  men’s  a-gree'ment  (jSn't’l-menz).  An  agreement 
binding  only  as  a  matter  of  honor;  often,  specif.,  such  an 
agreement  among  the  heads  of  industrial  or  mercantile 
enterprises,  the  terms  of  which  could  not  be  included 
and  enforced  in  a  legal  contract, 
gen'tle  ness,  n.  Quality  or  state  of  being  gentle  ;  esp., 
softness  of  manners,  disposition,  etc. ;  freedom  from  harsh¬ 
ness  or  roughness ;  mildness. 

gen'tle  wom  an  (jen't’l-wobm'dn),  n. ;  pi.  -women  (-wTm'- 
gn  ;  -In).  A  woman  of  good  family  or  breeding  ;  also,  Now 
Hist.,  a  woman  who  attends  a  lady  of  rank. —  gen'tle* 
womanhood,  n.  —  gen'tle- worn7  an-Uke7,  a.  —  gen'tle* 
worn7 an  ly  (-1T_),  a. 

Gen-too'  (jfn-too'),  n.  ;  pi.  -toos  (-tooz').  [Pg.  gentio  gen¬ 
tile,  heathen.  See  gentile.]  1.  A  Hindu  ;  specif.,  a  Tel- 
ugu  ;  also,  the  language  of  the  Gentoos. 

2.  [/.  c.]  A  penguin  (Pygosceles  tieniata).  Falkland  Is. 
gen'trlce  (jSn'trTs),  n.  [OF.  genterise.  See  gentry.] 

1.  Gentility  of  birth  ;  rank  ;  nobility.  Archaic  or  Scot. 
Did  you  ever  hear  that  gentrice  put  money  in  folks’  pockets  ? 

Stevenson. 

2.  pi.  a  The  nobility.  Obs.  b  Fine  garments.  Obs. 

3.  Gentle  feeling  ;  courtesy  ;  good  breeding.  Archaic. 
gen'try  (jSn'trT),  n.  [ME.  genterie,  gen  trie,  noble  birth, 

nobility,  cf.  gent  rise,  OF.  genterise,  gentelise  (see  gentle), 
but  also  ME.  genteleri  high-mindedness,  i.  a.,  gentle  -}-  -ry.] 

1.  Birth;  condition;  rauk  by  birth;  esp.,  gentle  birth. 

Obs.  "  Pride  of  gen-trie.”  Chaucer. 

2.  People  of  education  and  good  breeding;  in  England,  in 
a  restricted  sense,  those  between  the  nobility  and  the  yeo¬ 
manry. 

3.  The  qualities  appropriate  to  those  of  gentle  birth,  as 
courtesy,  generosity,  good  breeding. 

To  show  us  so  much  gentry  and  good  will.  Shak. 

4.  People  ;  persons  of  a  class  ;  —  usually  with  contemptu¬ 
ous  or  humorous  significance  ;  as,  the  light-fingered  gentry. 


gen'tla  man-ny,  a.  Gentleman¬ 
ly.  Obs.  or  Sc<tt. 
gentleraam  pensioner.  SeeGEN- 
TLEMAN-AT-ARMS. 
en 'tie-man’ s-cone',  «.  Bot. 
’he  prince’s-feather. 
gen'tle-man-ehip  .  //.  See  -SHIP, 
gen'tle-peo  pie,  n.  pi.  =  gen¬ 
tlefolk. 

gen'tler-y,  «.  [Cf.  gentry.] 
Gentlehood;  also,  gentry.  Obs. 
gen'tle-ship,  n.  Deportment  or 
status  of  a  gentleman.  Obs.orR. 

gen'tle  worn  an  11  ness.  n.  See 

-NESS. 

gen'tl  man.  Gentleman. Ref.Sp. 
gen'tly,  adv.  of  gentle,  a. 
eent'man.  =  gentleman. 
Vulgar. 

Gen-tu'.  Var.  of  Gentoo. 


gen'ty  (jfn'tt),  a.  [From  F.  gen¬ 
til.  Cf.  jaunty.]  Obs.,  Scot.,  or 
Dial.  Eng.  1.  Noble;  courteous. 
2.  Neat  ;  trim;  graceful, 
go'nu  (ie'nO ),  /*. ;  pi.  genua 
(jfn'tl-a).  [L.,  the  knee.]  Anat. 
An  abrupt  flexure  ;  specif.,  the 
bend  in  the  anterior  part  of  the 
corpus  callosum, 
gen'u-al  ( jCn'fl-dfl),  n.  a  Of  or 
pertaining  to  the  knee,  or  genu, 
b  Pert,  to  or  designating  the 
fourth  joint  of  a  spider's  leg. 

fen 'u  ant  (-<Xnt),  a.  [L.  genu 
nee  ]  Her.  Kneeling.  [Bib.  I 
Ge-nu'bath  (gf-n  tl'bHth).| 
gen'u-clast  (jgn'fi-klflst),  n.  [L. 
getiu  -f  Gr.  *Aai'  to  break.)  Surg. 
An  instrument  for  breaking  up 
adhesions  in  the  knee  joint. 


ale,  senate,  efire,  ftm,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofa  :  eve,  $vent,  6nd,  recent,  maker;  Ice,  ill;  old,  6bey,  orb,  ttdd,  sfift,  connect ;  use,  unite,  urn,  up,  circiis,  menu  ; 

0  Foreign  Word.  f  Obsolete  Variant  of.  +  combined  with.  =  equals. 
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gen  u  fleet'  (jSn'u-flgkt';  jSu'u-fl£kt),  v.  i.  ;  gen'u-flect'- 
ed  ;  gen'u-flect'ing.  [See  genuflection.]  To  bend  the 
kuee,  as  in  worship. 

gen'u  flec'tion,  gen  u  flex'lon  (jgn'u-figk'slmn),  n.  [F. 
gbiuflexion ,  or  LL.  genuflexio ,  fr.  L.  genu  knee  -f-  flexio  a 
bending,  fr.  fleeter e,  flexum ,  to  bend.  See  knee  ;  flexi¬ 
ble.]  Act  of  bending  the  knee,  particularly  in  worship, 
gen  u  debtor  (-figk'ter),  n.  One  who  genuflects.  —  gen'- 
u  flec'to  ry  (  to-rl),  a. 

gen'u-ine  (j8n'ti-Tn),  a.  [L.  genuinus ,  fr.  genere ,  gignere, 
to  beget,  in  pass.,  to  be  born.  See  gender.]  1.  Native  or 
natural ;  not  foreign.  Obs. 

2.  Actually  belonging  to,  or  proceeding  from,  the  reputed 
source,  origin,  or  author  ;  having  the  origin  or  character 
which  it  appears  or  is  claimed  to  have  ;  authentic  ;  not 
counterfeit,  spurious,  false,  or  adulterated  ;  real  ;  true  ; 
pure ;  as,  a  genuine  note  or  signature  is  one  actually  made 
by  the  person  whose  name  is  on  the  note  ;  a  genuine  text 
is  one  of  the  date,  authorship,  etc.,  which  it  purports  or  is 
claimed  to  have  ;  a  genuine  production  ;  genuine  materials. 

3.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  original  stock  or  source;  as, 
the  genuine  breed  of  mastiffs  ;  the  genuine  Aztecs. 

4.  Sincere  ;  frank  ;  free  from  hypocrisy  or  pretense. 

Syn.  — Real,  true,  pure,  unalloyed,  unadulterated.  See 
AUTHENTIC. 

—  gen'u  ine  ly,  wfu.  —  gen'u  ine  ness,  n. 

ge'nus  (je'nus),  ».;  pi.  genera  (j6u'e-rd).  [L.,  birth,  race, 

kind,  sort ;  akin  to  Gr.  yeVo?.  See  gender;  cf.  benign.] 

1.  Logic.  A  class  of  objects  divided  into  several  subordi¬ 
nate  species  ;  a  class  more  extensive  than  a  species. 

2.  Biol.  A  category  of  classification  ranking  between  the 
family  and  the  species  ;  a  group  of  structurally  or  phylo- 
genetically  related  species,  or  consisting  of  an  isolated 
species  exhibiting  unusual  differentiation  (monotypic  ge¬ 
nus).  Thus  the  species  of  oak  collectively  form  the  genus 
Quercus ;  of  horses,  asses,  and  zebras,  the  genus  Equus. 
The  genera  of  older  naturalists,  as  Linnueus,  were  large  and 
comprehensive  groups,  in  many  cases  coextensive  with  the 
families  of  modem  taxonomy.  The  present  tendency  is  to 
restrict  genera  to  much  more  closely  related  groups*.  The 
genus  name  is  the  first  word  of  a  binomial  scientific  name, 
and  is  capitalized. 

3.  A  class ;  order ;  kind  ;  sort. 

genus  of  a  curve  (of  m1’1  order),  Math .,  the  greatest  number 
of  its  intersections  (with  some  other  curve)  that  can  be  in¬ 
duced  by  other  specified  intersections  (with  that  other 
curve).  It  cannot  exceed  i(m-l)  {m— 2);  thus  3  intersections 
on  a  quartic  are  induced  by  5  intersections  with  a  conic,  by 
9  with  a  cubic,  etc. 

-ge-ny  (-je-nT).  [Gr.  -yeVeia  (as  in  opoyeveia  homogeny), 
fr.  root  of  yiyvcoOat  to  be  born  :  cf.  F.  -genie.]  A  suffix 
denoting  generation ,  production ,  development ;  as,  chon- 
dro geny,  morpho geny,  bio geny,  dynamo geng. 
ge'O-  (je'o-),  ge-  ( je-).  [Gr  yet o-  (as  in  yeujypa<f>ia  geogra¬ 
phy),  fr.  yaia,  yrj,  the  earth.]  Combining  forms  signifying 
earth,  ground ,  soil ;  as,  geography,  ^eophagism,  etc. 
ge'o-car'pic  (je'o-kar'pTk),  a.  [geo-  -f-  -carjric.]  Bot. 
Producing,  or  ripening,  the  fruit  beneath  the  surface  of  the 
ground,  as  the  peanut. 

ge'O-cen'tric  (-sgn'trtk)  )  a.  [geo--\-Gv.  Kevrpov center.] 
ge  o  cen'tri  cal  (-trT-kal)  (  1.  Astron.  Pert,  to,  or  meas¬ 
ured  from,  the  earth’s  center  ;  having,  or  relating  to,  the 
earth  as  a  center  ;  —  sometimes  opposed  to  heliocentric. 
2.  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  characterized  by,  geocentricism, 
geocentric  latitude,  Astron .,  the  celestial  latitude  of  a  body 
as  seen  from  the  earth’s  center.  — g.  latitude  (of  a  place),  the 
angle  included  between  the  plane  of  the  equator  and  the  ra¬ 
dius  of  the  earth  through  the  place  ;  —  in  distinction  from 
geographic  latitude.  At  latitude  45  -  the  angle  of  the  vertical 
reaches  a  maximum  of  11/  30".  Geocentric  latitude  plus 
angle  of  the  vertical  equals  geographic  latitude.  —  g.  longi¬ 
tude,  Astron.,  the  celestial  longitude  of  a  body  as  seen  from 
the  earth’s  center.  —  g.  parallax.  See  parallax. 
ge  0  cen'trl-cism  (-sgn'trT-siz’m),  n.  Theory  or  belief  that 
the  earth  is  the  center,  or  central  object,  of  the  universe, 
of  divine  plans,  or  the  like. 

There  is  also  a  touch  of  lingering  geocentricism  in  this  exalta¬ 
tion  of  man.  Gold  win  Smith. 

ge-och'ro-ny  (je-5k'ro-nT),  n.  [geo-  -f-  Gr.  xporos  time.] 
Geologic  chronology  ;  the  system  of  time  divisions  used 
in  geology.  —  ge  o-chron'ic  (je'$-kr5n'Tk),  a. 
ge  oc'ro  nlte  (je-5k'ro-mt),  n.  [geo-- f-  Gr.  Kpovo;  Saturn, 
alchemistic  name  of  lead.]  Min.  A  lead-gray  sulphide  of 
lead  and  antimony,  .r>PbS  Sb2S;,,  usually  massive.  Sp.gr. ,<>.4. 
ge'o  cyclic  (je'6-sik'lTk  ;  -si'klTk),  a.  [geo-  -J-  cyclic.'] 
1.  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  illustrating,  the  rotation  or  revolu¬ 
tion  of  the  earth  ;  as,  a  geocyclic  machine. 

2  Circling  round  the  earth  periodically, 
ge'ode  (je'od),  n.  [F.  geode ,  L.  geodes ,  fr.  Gr.  yearns 
earthlike;  yaia,  yq,  the 
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earth -f-elfio?  form.]  Geol. 
a  A  nodule  of  stone  hav¬ 
ing  a  cavity  lined  with 
crystals  or  mineral  mat¬ 
ter.  b  The  cavity  in 
such  a  nodule. 


ge'o  des'i  cal  (-T-k«l) 
a.  [Cf.  F.  geodesique. J 
Math.  Of  or  pertaining 
to  geodesy ;  geodetic, 
geodesic  circle,  a  curve 
that  intercepts  with  a 


Geode. 


Genuer.  +  January. 

gen  u  flex'  (jen/f)-flr*ks'),  v.  i. 

=  genuflect.  Rare. 

fen'u-flex'u  ous,  a.  [L.  genu 
nee  4-  E.  Jtexuous.  ]  Bent  like  a 
knee  ;  geniculate, 
gen'u  in.  Genuine.  Ref.  Sn. 
ge  nu'i-ty.  n.  ?  Naivete.  Ohs. 
gen  u  pec'to  ral  (jen'fl-pBk'tfi- 
rrfl),  a.  [L.  genu  knee  4-  E. 

Iiectoral.]  Med.  Relating  to  the 
:neea  and  chest  :  —  applied  to  a 
posture  assumed  by  the  patient 
in  certain  operations. 

II  ge'nus  ge  ne  ral-U'si-mum 
(jcn'Br-rll-YsM-mOm).  [L.]  A 
b  uni  mum  genus. 

H  ge'nus  ir'ri-ta'bi-le  va'tum 
(Yr'Y-tftb'Y-le).  [L.]  The  irrita¬ 
ble  race  of  poets. 

Horace  (  Epistles,  II.  2.  102). 
H  ge'nus  prox'l  mum  (je'nus 
prBk'sY-mum).  [L.]  The  near¬ 
est  genus ;  the  class  above  a 


species  which  embodies  the 
greatest  number  of  characteris¬ 
tics  of  a  thing. 

ge'nya  (je'nYs),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr. 
yew;  under  jaw.]  =  gonys.  _ 
goo.  gio  (gy5),  n.  [I cel.  pj a 
chasm.]  A  gully ;  creek.  Scot. 
Geo.  Abbr.  George, 
ge'o-bi'es  (je'o-bl'Os),  n.  [NL.  ; 
geo-  4-  Gr.  /3co<»  life.]  Terres¬ 
trial  life.  Haeckel. 

ge'o  blast,  n.  [geo-  4-  -blast.] 
Rot.  A  plumule  which  in  ger¬ 
mination  leaves  the  cotyledons 
under  ground,  ns  in  the  pea. 
Ohs.  or  R.  [GEOGRAPHER.  I 

ge^-bot'a-nist,  n.  =  phyto-| 
ge'o-bot'a-ny,  n.  [geo-  4-  bot¬ 
any.]  =  ph  ytooeograph  y.  — 
ge  o-DO-tan'ic.  -bo-tan 'i-cal,  a. 
ge'o-cen'tri-cal-ly,  adv.oi  geo¬ 
centric. 

ge'o-ce'rite  (je  O-se'rlt),  n.  [geo- 


fixed  point  of  a  surface  equal  lengths  on  all  geodesics  on 
the  surface  and  through  the  point.  —  geodesic  curvature  (at  a 
point  of  a  surface),  Math.,  the  limit  of  the  ratio  of  the  infin¬ 
itesimal  angle  between  two  geodesic  tangents  to  the  in¬ 
finitesimal  arc  between  the  points  of  tangency.  —  g.  ellipse 
(or  hyperbola),  Math.,  the  locus  of  a  point  on  a  surface,  the 
sum  (or  difference)  of  whose  geodesic  distances  from  two 
fixed  curves  pf  the  surface  is  constant.  The  curves  may 
reduce  to  points,  but  must  not  be  geodesic  parallels.  — 
g.  line  of  a  surface.  Math.,  a  line  that  has  for  its  principal 
normal  at  every  point  the  normal  to  the  surface  at  that 
point ;  a  curve  such  that  the  intercept  on  it  between  two 
points  (sufficiently  near)  is  the  shortest  curve  on  the  sur¬ 
face  between  the  points.  —  g.  parallels.  Math.,  geodesics 
drawn  perpendicular  to  an  arbitrary  curve  of  a  surface. 

—  g.  parallel  system,  Math.,  a  system  composed  of  geodesic 
parallels  and  their  orthogonal  trajectories.  —  g.  polar 
system,  Math.,  a  system  of  geodesics  through  a  point  and 
their  orthogonal  trajectories.  —  g.  surface,  Math.,  a  pencil 
of  geodesic  lines.  —  g.  torsion  (of  a  curve  at  a  point  of  a 
surface),  Math.,  the  torsion  of  the  geodesic  tangent  to  the 
curve  at  the  point. 

ge  o  des'ic  (je'o-dSs'Tk),  n.  A  geodetic  line  or  curve. 
ge-Od'e  sist  (je-5d'e-sTst),  n.  One  versed  in  geodesy ;  a 
geodetic  surveyor. 

ge-Od'e-sy  (-sT),  n.  [Gr.  yeio&ai ata  ;  yaia.,  yq,  the  earth  -j- 
Saieiv  to  divide  :  cf.  F.  geodesic.']  Math.  That  branch  of 
applied  mathematics  which  determines,  by  observation 
and  measurement,  the  exact  positions  of  points  and  the 
figures  and  areas  of  large  portions  of  the  earth’s  surface, 
or  the  shape  and  size  of  the  earth,  and  the  variations  of 
terrestrial  gravity ;  also,  that  branch  of  surveying  that 
takes  account  of  the  curvature  of  the  earth,  as  in  the  sur¬ 
veys  of  States,  or  of  long  lines  of  coast, 
ge  o-det'ic  (je'6-d6t'Tk)  1  a.  a  Of  or  pertaining  to,  or  deter- 
ge'O-det'i  cal  (-I-kfil)  J  mined  by,  geodesy;  engaged  in 
geodesy  ;  geodesic  ;  as,  geodetic  surveying,  b  Relating 
to  the  geometry  of  geodetic  lines. 

geodetic  line  or  curve,  one  on  which  lies  the  shortest  path 
(as  given  by  a  cord  stretched)  between  two  points  on  the 
geoid  ;  a  curve  on  any  surface  such  that  the  osculating  I 
plane  of  the  curve  at  every  point  is  normal  to  the  surface  ; 
a  curve  each  of  whose  elements  is  the  shortest  path,  on  a 
given  surface,  between  the  ends  of  the  element, 
ge-od'ic  (je-Sd'Tk'),  a.  Of,  pert,  to,  or  resembling,  a  geode, 
ge  o-dil'er-ous  (je'o-dTf'er-ws),  a.  [geode  -f  -for ous.] 
Geol.  Containing  geodes. 

Ge  Of  fraB'a  (je'/5-fre'd),  n.  Also  Ge  of-froy'a  (-froi'a). 
[NL.,  after  E.  F.  Geoffroy ,  French  physician.]  Bot.  A 
genus  of  tropical  American  fabaceous  trees  including  four 
species,  having  ill-scented  flowers  and  edible  fleshy  pods. 
G.  superba  yields  a  fine  timber, 
ge-og'e-ny  ( je-5j'e-nT),  71.  [geo-  -f-  -getiy.]  1.  The  study 
or  science  treating  of  the  origin  of  the  earth. 

2  That  branch  of  geology  treating  of  the  origin  or  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  earth’s  crust.  Bare. 

Ge'o  glos'sum  (je'S-glSs'&m),  n.  [NL  See  geo-  ;  glosso-.] 
Bot.  A  genus  of  ascomycetous  fungi  of  the  family  Helvella- 
ceae,  allied  to  the  morols,  and  known  as  earthtougues. 
ge'og  nost  (je'Bg-nOst),  n.  [Cf.  F.  geognoste.]  One  versed 
in  geognosy  ;  a  geologist, 
ge'og  nos'tic  (  nbs'tTk) 
ge'og  nos'ti  cal  (-tT-k&l) 
og-nos'ti-cal-ly,  adv. 
ge-Og'no-sy  (je-5g'no-sT),  n.  [geo-  -f  Gr.  yiWi?  knowing, 
knowledge,  fr.  yiyi/ma kclu  to  know  :  cf.  F.  geognosie.] 
That  part  of  geology  which  treats  of  the  materials  of  the 
earth  and  its  general  exterior  and  interior  constitution  ; 

—  sometimes  nearly  synonymous  with  geology. 
ge-Og'o-ny  (-0-nT),  n.  [geo-  -f-  -gony.]  The  science,  or  a 

theory,  of  the  formation  of  the  earth.  Cf.  geogen y.  — 
ge'o-gon'ic  (je'o-gSn'Tk),  ge  o  gon'i  cal  (-T-kdl),  a. 
ge  og'ra  pher  (je-5g'ra-fer),  n.  [Cf.  F.  geographe,  Gr. 
■ye<oypa</>os.]  One  versed  in  geography. 
ge'O-graph'lC  (je'S-gr5f'Tk)  )  a.  [L.  geographicus,  Gr. 
ge'o  graphi  cal  (-T-k«l)  I  ye Jjypai uco :  cf.  F .  gto- 
graphique.]  *Of  or  pertaining  to  geography, 
geographical  botany.  =  phytogeography.  —  g.  coordinates, 
the  latitude  and  longitude  of  a  place.  The  height  above 
sea  level  constitutes  a  third  coordinate.  —  g.  county.  Eng. 
Mist.  See  county,  3.  —  g.  distribution.  Biol.,  the  natural 
arrangement  and  apportionment  of  tne  various  forms  of 
animals  and  plants  in  the  different  regions  and  localities 
of  the  earth.  When  referring  to  a  single  species  or  group 
it  is  practically  equivalent  to  range  or  habitat.  —  g.  lati¬ 
tude.  See  latitude.  —  g.  mile.  See  mile.  —  g.  poles.  See 
pole.  —  g.  tongue,  Med.,  an  affection  of  the  tongue,  marked 
by  slightly  elevated  and  circumscribed  red  patches,  giving 
it  a  mapped  appearance.  —  g.  variety,  Biol.,  a  variety  of  any 
species  coincident  with  a  geographical  region,  and  usually 
dependent  on,  or  caused  by,  peculiarities  of  climate, 
ge-og'ra-phize  (je-5g'rd-flz),  v.  t.  ;  -PHIZED  (-flzd) ;  -PHIZ'- 
ing  (-flz'Tng).  To  study,  or  describe,  the  geography  of  ; 
to  treat  geographically.  — v.  i.  To  study  geography. 
ge-Og'ra  phy  (-ft),  n. ;  pi.  -phies  (-fTz).  [F.  geographie , 

L.  geographia,  fr.  Gr.  yewypafria  ;  yaia,  yrj,  the  earth  -f- 
ypaxfnj  description,  fr.  ypafreiv  to  write,  describe.  See 
graphic.]  1.  The  science  of  the  earth  and  its  life  ;  esp.,  the 
description  of  land,  sea,  and  air,  the  distribution  of  plant 
and  animal  life,  including  man  and  his  industries,  with  ref¬ 
erence  to  the  mutual  relations  of  these  diverse  elements. 

2.  A  treatise  on  this  science  ;  also,  a  geographic  descrip¬ 
tion.  Mathematical  geography  treats  of  the  figure  and  mo¬ 
tions  of  the  earth,  of  its  seasons,  tides,  etc.,  of  its  measure¬ 
ment,  and  of  its  representation  on  maps  and  charts  by 


[  a.  [Cf.  F.  geognostique.]  Of  or 
i  pertaining  to  geognosy.  —  g©;- 


4-  Gr.  Krjpo;.]  Min.  A  white 
waxy  substance  composed  of 
carbon,  hydrogen,  and  oxygen, 
occurring  in  brown  coal. 

Ge  o-coc'cyx  (je'o-krtk'slks),  n. 
[NL.  :  r/eo-  4-  Gr.  kokkv^  cuck¬ 
oo.]  Zool.  The  genus  containing 
the  chaparral  cock. 

Ge'o-co'res  (-kO'rez),  Ge  o-cor'- 
i-sae  (-k5r'T-se),  n.  pi.  [NL.  pi. ; 
qeo-  4-  Gr.  Kop c?  bug.]  Zool. 
The  Gymnocerata. 
geod.  Abbr.  Geodesy, 
ge  o-dae'sl-a,  -de'si-a  (Je'o-de'- 
shT-d;  -sY-d),  n.  [NL.]  Geodesy. 
Ge'o-deph'a-ga(-def'd-gd),  n.jrl. 
Zool.  =GKADEPHAGA.—  ge/0- 
deph'a-gous  (-g  w  s),  a.  [esist.l 
ge'o-dete  (je'A-det),  n.  A  geod-| 
ge'o-det'i-cal-ly,  adv.  of  of.o- 
DKTIC.  [OEODESV .  I 

ge  o-det'lcs  (-d£t'Yk8),  n.  =1 
ge'o-duck  ( je'h-dnk),  n.  [Amer. 


Ind.  name.]  A  large  edible  clam 
(Glycimeris  generosa)  of  the  Pa¬ 
cific  coast  of  North  America, 
ge'o-dy-nam'lc,  ge'o-dy-nam'l- 
cal.  «.  [geo-  -f  dynamic.]  Of, 
pert,  to,  or  noting,  the  forces  or 
processes  within  the  earth.— 
ge  o  dy  nam'lcs,  n.  (See  -ics.) 
Geof  Abbr.  Geoffrey. 
Geof'frey  (jSf'rY),  n.  [OF.  Jo- 
frei,  F.  Geoff roi,  LL.  Qavfri- 
dus,  Galfridns,  OHG.  Gaufrid; 
cf.  G .gnu  district,  and  fried e 
peace,  OHG.  fridu. ]  Masc. 
prop.  name. 

geog.  Abbr.  Geographer  ;  geo¬ 
graphic  ;  geogruphicul  ;  geogra¬ 
phy. 

ge  o  gen'lc  (je'fi-jSn'Yk).  ge  o- 
gen'l-cal  (-Y-krtl).  a.  Of  or  per¬ 
taining  to  geogenv.  Rare. 
ge-og'e-nous  (jt-Bj'P-n»7s),  a. 
[geo — i-  -genous.]  Bot.  Growing 
on  or  in  the  ground. 


various  methods  of  projection.  Physical  geography  treats 
of  the  exterior  physical  features  and  changes  of  the  earth, 
in  land,  water,  and  air.  Biological  geography,  or  biogeogTaphy, 
has  to  do  with  the  relation  of  living  thingsto  their  physical 
environment's  evidenced  in  theirdistribution,  habits,  etc.; 
that  part  of  it  which  relates  to  man  has  been  called  anthro- 
pogeography ;  that  relating  to  plants,  phytogeography ;  to 
animals,  zoogeography.  Political  geography  is  the  geography 
of  human  governments,  and  treats  of  the  boundaries  of 
states  and  their  subdivisions,  the  situations  of  cities,  etc. 
Commercial  geography  treats  of  commodities,  their  places 
of  origin,  paths  of  transportation,  etc. 
ge  o  hy-drol'o-gy  (je'o-hi-drbl'o-jl),  n.  [geo-  -f-  hydrol¬ 
ogy.]  Science  of  “  earth  waters  ”  (generally  understood 
as  underground  waters).  —  ge'O-hy-drol'O-glst  (-jTst),  n. 
ge'oid  (je'oid),  n.  [geo-  -j-  oid:  cf.  Gr.  yeoet Stj;  earthlike. 
Cf.  geode.]  The  figure  of  the  earth  ;  the  mean  sea  level 
conceived  as  extended  continuously  through  all  the  conti¬ 
nents.  The  figure  of  the  geoid  approximates  closely  to  a 
spheroid  of  revolution.  —  ge-Oi'dal  (je-oi'dal),  a. 
ge-Ol'a-try  (je-51'd-trl),  n.  [geo-  -j-  -latry.]  Worship  of 
the  earth. 

ge  o-log'lc  (je'6-15j'Tk)  )  a.  Of  or  pert,  to  geology;  as,  a  geo- 
ge'o-log'i  cal  (  T-kdl)  f  logic  epoch;  a  geological  treatise, 
geological  hammer,  a  hammer  designed  for  the  geologist’s 
use.  It  usually  has  a  square  face,  to  facilitate  the  trim¬ 
ming  of  specimens.  —  g.  survey,  a  A  systematic  examina¬ 
tion  of  an  area  for  the  purpose  of  determining  the  charac¬ 
ter,  relations,  and  distribution  of  its  rock  masses,  b  (caiw.] 
A  governmental  bureau  charged  with  geological  investiga¬ 
tions.— geologic  time,  the  long  period  treated  of  by  histori¬ 
cal  geology,  esp.  that  previous  to  human  history, 
ge-ol'o-gist  (je-51'o-jTst),  n.  [Cf.  F.  geologiste.]  One 
versed  in  geology ;  a  geological  student  or  investigator, 
ge-ol'o-gize  (-jiz),  v.  i. ;  ge-ol'o-gized  (-jlzd) ;  ge-ol'o-giz'- 
ing  (-jiz'Tng).  To  study  geology  or  make  geological  in¬ 
vestigations;  to  discourse  as  a  geologist, 
ge-ol'o-gize,  v.  t.  To  study  or  investigate  geologically, 
ge-ol'o-gy  ( -jT ),  n.  /  pi.  -gies  (-jiz).  [f/eo-  -f-  -logy. ]  1.  The 
science  which  treats  of  the  history  of  the  earth  and  its 
life,  esp.  as  recorded  in  the  rocks.  Geology  utilizes  the 
principles  of  physics,  astronomy,  chemistry,  mineralogy, 
zoology,  botany,  etc.  Three  principal  branches  or  phases 
are  usually  distinguished:  (1)  Structural,  or  geotectonlc. 
geology,  treating  of  the  form,  arrangement,  and  internal 
structure  of  the  rocks.  (2)  Dynamic  geology,  dealing  with 
the  causes  and  processes  of  geological  change.  (3)  Histori¬ 
cal  geologyt  which,  aided  by  other  branches,  aims  to  give  a 
chronological  account  of  the  events  in  the  earth’s  history. 

See  the  Chart  on  p.  904. 

Further  subdivisions,  emphasizing  special  aspects,  are : 
astronomical  or  cosmical  geology,  which  treats  of  the  earth 
as  a  planet ;  geognosy  (which  see),  including  petrography  ; 
physiographic  geology,  a  geologic  study  of  topography ;  pale- 
ontologic  geology,  which  deals  with  the  succession  and  sig¬ 
nificance  of  past  life;  stratigraphic  geology,  dealing  with 
the  relations  and  succession  of  the  rock  strata  ;  economic 
geology,  which  deals  with  geological  materials  of  practical 
utility.  Geology  is  of  comparatively  recent  development. 
Its  basis  as  a  true  science  may  be  said  to  have  been  laid  by 
James  Hutton  (1726-97).  It  was  advanced  by  the  investiga¬ 
tions  of  William  Smith  (1769-1839),  and  notably  by  the 
teachings  of  Sir  Charles  Lyell  (1797-1875). 

2.  A  treatise  on  the  science  of  geology, 
ge'o  man  cer  (je'o-min'ser),  n.  One  who  practices,  or  is 
versed  in,  geomancy. 

ge'o  man  cy  ( -«T ),  n.  [ME.  geomance ,  geomancie ,  F.  geo- 
mance,  geomancie,  LL.  geomantia ,  fr.  Gr.  yaia,  yq,  the 
earth  -f-  parrei a  divination.]  Divination  by  means  of 
figures  or  lines. 

Polydore  Vergil  defines  geomancy  [as]  a  kind  of  divination 
performed  by  means  of  clefts  or  chinks  made  in  the  ground,  and 
ne  takes  the  Persian  Magi  to  have  been  the  inventors  of  it. 

Howitt  ( Ennemoser ). 

ge'o  man 'tic  (j5'6-m£n'tTk)  )  a.  Of  or  pert,  to  geomancy. 
ge'o-man'ti-cal  (-tT-kal)  j  —  ge'o-man'tl-cal-ly,  adv. 
ge  om'e-ter  (je-5m'e-ter),  n.  [L.  geometres ,  geometra,  fr. 
Gr.  yeiotxeT^q;,  fr.  yaia,  yq,  the  earth  -j-  per pou  measure  ; 
cf.  F.  geometre.  See  meter  measure.]  1.  One  skilled  in 
geometry  ;  a  geometrician  ;  a  mathematician. 

2.  Zool.  A  geometrid  moth  or  its  larva, 
ge'o  met'rlc  (je'6-met'rTk)  1  a.  [L.  geometricus,  Gr.  y«w- 
ge'o-raet'ri-cal  (  rT-kal)  J  perpiKos :  cf.  F.  geomi- 
trique.]  1.  Pertaining  or  according  to  the  methods  or 
principles  of  geometry ;  determined  by  geometry  ;  as,  a 
geometrical  solution  of 
a  problem.  Geometric  is 
often  used,  as  opposed 
to  algebraic,  to  include 
processes  or  solutions  in  , 
which  the  propositions 
or  principles  of  geome¬ 
try  are  made  use  of 
rather  than  those  of  al¬ 
gebra. 

2.  Class.  Archseol.  Des¬ 
ignating,  or  pertaining 
to,  a  style  of  Greek  pot¬ 
tery  directly  following 
that  of  the  Mycenaean 
period,  and  dating  prob¬ 
ably  from  the  10th  cen¬ 
tury  to  about  700  b.  c. 

It  is  characterized  in  its 
earliest  examples  by  sim¬ 
ple  geometrical  designs, 
usually  rectilinear,  such  ns 
bands,’  meanders,  zigzags. 


Portion  of  a  Greek  Vase  decorated 
in  Geometric  Style, 
chevrons,  lozenges,  triangles,  etc., 


Geographer,  etc. 

adv. 


ge- 

Btf. 

of 


ge  og-no'sis  ( je'Bg-no'sYs), 

Geognosy.  Rare. 
ge-og'no  sist  (jP-Bg'nfi-sYst), 

=  OEOONOST.  Rare. 

ge  og'ra-fer,  ge  o-graf'ic, 
og'ra  fy 

Sp . 

ge  o-graph'i-cal  ly, 

geographical. 
ge'o-graph'ics  (ie/6-grfif'YkB), 
n.  [See -ICS.]  Geography, 
ge'o-i'so-therm,  n.  [geo-  +  iso¬ 
therm.]  =  ISOOKOTHERM. 

geol.  Abbr.  Geologic  ;  geologi¬ 
cal  ;  geologist  ;  ge.dogy. 

ge  ol'o-ger  (jP-ol'C-jCr),  ge'o- 
lo'gi-an  (je'fi-lo'jY-tfn),  »•  A 
geologist.  Rare. 
ge  o-log'i-cal-ly,  adv.  of  geo¬ 
logical. 

ge  o-lo-gi'cian  (jS'G-lC-jYsh'- 
iin).  n.  =  geologist.  Rare. 

geom.  Abbr.  Geometer ;  geo¬ 
metric:  geometrical:  geometry. 


ge-om'a-lism  (jf-Om'd-lYz’m), 

n.  [geo-  +  Gr.  ouahiapo;  a 
leveling.]  Biol.  The  tendency 
of  an  organism  to  he  influenced 
in  growth  by  gravitation,  so 
that  one  side  or  lateral  organ  bal¬ 
ances  with  another.  —  ge-om'a- 

lic,  a.  [L1SM.I 

ge-om'a-ly  (-1Y),  n.  =  geoma-| 
o-mance  (je'fl-mUns),  v.  i. 
practice  geomancy.  Rare. 
—  n.  Geomancy.  Obs. 
ge'o-mant  (-mftut),  ge  o-man'- 
tic,  n.  A  geoman  cer.  Obs.  or  R. 
geomesie.  +  geomancy. 
ge-om'e-tral  ( jP-Bm'f-trrtl),  a. 
[Cf.  F.  geometra!.]  Pert,  or 
according  to  geometry.  Obs. 
geometrer.  u.  A  geometer.  Obs. 
ge  o-met'ri-al.  a.  Geometrical. 
Obs. 

ge  o-met'rt-an,  n.  A  geometri¬ 
cian.  Obs. 


food,  f<Tot ;  out,  oil ;  chair  ;  go  ;  sing,  igk  ;  then,  thin ;  nature,  verdure  (250) ;  k  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144) ;  boN  ;  yet ;  zh  =  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Guide. 

Full  explanations  of  Abbreviations.  Signs,  etc..  Immediately  precede  the  1  ocabulary. 
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GEOMORPHY 


CHART  OF  GEOLOGIC  TIME  AND  FORMATIONS 

According  to  the  nomenclature  adopted  by  the  International  Geological  Congress- 

According  to  the  accompanying  chart,  geological  history  is  divided  into  five  great  eras,  the  Archaeozoic,  Proterozoic, 
Paleozoic,  Mesozoic,  and  Cenozoic.  Each  era  except  the  first  is  divided  into  periods,  as  the  Paleozoic  into  Cambrian, 
Ordovician,  Silurian,  etc.  The  subdivisions  of  the  Proterozoic  era,  howeverxare  not  regarded  by  all  as  periods,  prima¬ 
rily  because  the  history  of  this  era  is  not  yet  well  worked  out.  Periods  are  divided  into  epochs. 

The  rocks  formed  during  an  era  constitute  a  group ,  as  the  Paleozoic  group  ;  those  of  a  period  constitute  a  system, 
as  the  Cumbrian  system;  those  of  an  epoch,  a  series ,  as  the  Lower  Devonian  series;  and  a  series  may  be  divided  into 
still  smaller  subdivisions,  variously  known  as  formations,  stages,  etc.  The  use  of  the  terms  group,  system,  series,  for¬ 
mation,  etc.,  as  well  as  of  the  corresponding  time  terms,  era,  period,  epoch,  etc.,  is  somewhat  variable. 

The  arrangement  op  the  formations  conforms  to  that  of  the  natural  order  of  the  rocks,  proceeding  from  the  oldest, 
at  the  bottom,  upward  to  the  most  recent.  The  divisions  for  North  America  and  Europe,  which  are  represented  in  the 
two  wide  columns  (headed  “North  America”  and  “  Europe  ”  respectively)  are  by  far  the  best  known  geologically, 
but  the  larger  divisions  of  the  chart  hold  throughout  the  world.  The  smaller  subdivisions  are  not  as  a  rule  applicable 
to  wide  areas.  In  many  such  cases  a  typical  section  has  been  selected  for  the  chart  and  its  locality  noted  in  italics. 
This  does  not  imply  that  the  names  of  such  subdivisions  may  not  be  extended  also  to  other  regions. 

The  basis  of  classification  is  primarily  chronological.  Thus,  the  Cambrian  rocks  of  America  are  believed  to  have 
been  formed  at  the  same  time  as  the  Cambrian  rocks  of  Europe,  as  nearly  as  can  be  determined.  Similarly  the 
Triassic  rocks  of  the  different  continents  are  believed  to  have  been  formed  at  about  the  same  time.  The  chro¬ 
nology  for  different  regions,  as  for  different  continents,  is  established  chiefly  by  means  of  the  fossils  in  the  rocks. 
The  correlation  is  based  on  the  general  assumption  that  the  life  of  the  different  parts  of  the  earth  at  any  one  period 
was  similar  (though  not  necessarily  identical)  to  the  life  of  other  parts  of  the  earth  at  the  same  time.  The  words  given 
in  the  chart  are  often  used  substantively  in  the  sense  either  of  time  division  or  rock  formation ;  as,  the  Paleozoic  ;  the 
Silurian  ;  the  Niagaran. 

In  the  Chart  Eras  {or  Groups)  are  indicated  by  bold-face  type,  as  CENOZOIC;  Periods  {or  Systems)  by  capitals,  as 
PLEIS  TOCENE  ;  Epochs  {or  Series,  Formations)  by  capitals  and  small  letters,  as  Lafayette. 
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.  W 
i  a 


NORTH  AMERICA  {after  Chamberlin  &  Salisbury,  1906) 


oz  C 

I  RECENT,  OR 
&-S5  I  HUMAN. 

<<)  PLEISTOCENE,  /Thirteen  stages. 

I  ou  GLACIAL  \  See  Glacial  period 

o*  l 


C  Lafayette  AtlanticSfGulf  Coastal  Plains. 
PLIOCENE  <  DeSoto  )  • 

\  Caloosahatchie  }  m  Hor,t/a- 

{Chesapeake  or  Yorktown,  of  the 
Atlantic  Coast 
OLIGOCENE  Not  differentiated  by  all  authors. 

(tee!  | 

\Low,^  Fo“t  Union  = 


MIOCENE 


EOCENE 


CRETACEOUS  f  Manasquan .; 


(Ui'i'EK  Creta¬ 
ceous) 


COMANCHE AN 
(Si!  A  ST  AN, 
Lower  Cre¬ 
taceous) 


JURASSIC 

TRIASSIC 


Raneocns  5 ~ 


u 


Montana  ^  ~ 


Mata  wan  ^  o  Dakota  s.5 


I  Potomac  of 
(  Atlantic 
^  Coast. 


Washita 


F  ^ 


Kredericksb'g  ^^>2 
Trinity 


’'Not  certainly  identified  in 
where  the  Newark  series  isoi 


the  East , 
s  often  called 
Jura-Trias.  In  the  If't-et  the  sub¬ 
divisions  Lower,  Middle,  and  Upper 
are  recognized. 

Newark  I  f'XTon^  Star  Peak  £ 
(m  the  East)  \  gt0“  °  ^  Koipato 


sa 

023 

oiO 

3 

o* 

2? 


Old 

— 

Or2 

<*• 


C  Double  Mountain 
■<  Clear  Fork 
^  Wichita 


Dunkard  (Upper  Bar- 


PENNSYLVANIAN 
(Carboniferous, 
Upper  Carbon  if. 
Coal  Measures) 


MISSISSIPPI  AN 
(SUBCAHBON 1  y- 
erous.  Lower 
Carbonif.) 


DEVONIAN 


SILURIAN 
(Upper  Silu¬ 
rian) 


ORDOVICIAN 
(Lower  Silu¬ 
rian) 


U  ^ttuivatuvOl) 

ren  Coal  M> 

"  of  Pennsylvania. 

C  Monongahela  vj 

(Upper  Productive) -• 
Coal  J  Conemaugh 
Measures')  ( Lower  Barren)  S 
Allegheny  21 

l  (Lower  Productive)  § 

(M*  *  ~ 


, Pottsville  (Millstone  Grit) 

'  Kaskaskia  (Chester)  .  •„ 

St.  Louis  5 

O^age  ( Augusta) 

Kinderhook 

( Chautauquan  (Chemung, 
Upper  J  Catskill) 

j  Senecan  (Tully,  Genesee,^ 


Middle  | 


Portage) 

Erian  (Marcellus,  Hamilton)'* 


Lower 

Cayugan 

(Salma) 

Niagaran 

Oswogan 


Upper 

(Cincinnatian) 

Middle 

(Moliawkian) 


CAMBRIAN 


r  Upper 
\  Middle 
(.  Lower 


Ulsterian ( Esopus, Schoharie,  2 
l  Onondaga  [or  Corniferous])^ 
/  Oriskanian 

\  Helderbergian  (4  subdivs.) 

'  Manlius 
Rondout 
Cobleskill  ^ 

Salina  b 

Guelph  ^ 

Lock  port  § 

Rochester  3 
Clinton 
Medina 
Oneida 
Richmond 
Lorraine 
Utica  if 

Trenton 

Black  River  ^ 

.  Lowville  2 

f  Chazy 

<  Beekmantown  ^ 


Lower 

(Canadian)  ^  or  C,lciler0us 
or  Potsdam, 
e  or  Acadian, 
or  Georgian. 


PROTEROZOIC 

(Algonkian) 


ARCHEOZOIC 

(Arch  .•E  an) 


KEWEENAWAN 

U(Tmmikie;R°‘VIAN  1 

MIDDLE  HURONIAN  f  tr’"ether  a'  Uur0‘ 
LOWER  HURONIAN  J  nlan- 


Schists  (Keewatin,  etc.)  and  granitoid  rocks 
(Laureutian). 


EUROPE  {after  A.  Geikie,  1903) 


« 

a 


(  RECENT,  or 
J  HUMAN. 

!  PLEISTOCENE,  ^  A  series  of  which  the  Lower 


or  GLACIAL 


Bowlder  Clay  is  lowest. 


S3 

ft 


PLIOCENE 


/  Newer. 

1  Older. 
f  Tortonian ") 

MIOCENE  <  Helvetian  V  in  France,  etc. 

I  Langhian  J 
f  Aquitaniau  ") 

OLIGOCENE  Stampian  >  in  France,  etc. 
( Tongrian  J 


EOCENE 


flipper. 
<  Middie 
l  Lower. 


CRETA¬ 

CEOUS 


JURASSIC 


fDanian 
Senonian 
Turonian 
Cenomanian 
Albian 
Aptinn 
Urgonian 
Neocoinitin 
Pur  beck  iac 
Portlnndian 
Kimeridgian 
Uorallian 
\  Oxfordian 
['  Bathonian 


Upper  Chalk 
Middle  Chalk  j 
Lower  Chalk  J 
Gault  and  < 
Greensand  jl 

Wealden 


Upper 

Oolite 

Middle 

Oolite 


Lower 

Oolite 


Fullonian 

Bajocian 


v  Lias ( Lower, Middle,  Upper) 
f  Rhaetic  g  Keuper 
TRIASSIC  Upper  Muschtikalk  C 
U  Lower  **5  Bunter  ^ 


Malm 


Dogger 


Lias 


f  Zechstcin  or  Thuringian. 
PERMIAN  <  Rothliegendes  or  Saxonian. 
I  Autunian-Artinskian. 


Coal  Measures. 


CARBONIF¬ 

EROUS 


Millstone  Grit. 


Carboniferous  Limestone 
(Mountain  Limestone)  and  Culm. 


Upper 


DEVONIAN^  Middle  OLD  RED  /Upper. 
utvuiNiAJN  Middle  SANDSTONE  \Lower. 


(Ludlow 

•! 

Wenlock  - 

J 

Llandovery 


SILURIAN 


Lower 


Caradoc, 
or  Bala 


Llandeilo 

$ 

Arenig 


flipper  (Olenus  zone). 
CAMBRIAN  '  Middle  (Paradoxides  zone). 

(.  Lower  (Olenellus  zone). 


PRE-CAMBRIAN 

(Archjjan) 


Dalradian  (metamorphosed  and 
igneous) 

Torridonian  (sandstones,  etc.) 
Lewisian  (gneiss) 


and  later  by  the  introduction  of  rude  animal  and  human  figures. 
The  ware  was  glazed  yellow  with  black  (rarely  white)  decora¬ 
tions.  Cf.  DIPYLON 

In  many  of  the  phrases  below  either  aeometric  or 
geometrical  is  in  good  usage,  but  the  form  shown  is  the 
more  common  one. 

geometrical  addition,  Math.,  the  placing  of  vectors  (or  steps 
or  strokes)  in  series  (without  change  of  direction  of  any), 
with  the  beginning  of  each  following  at  end  of  the  pre¬ 
ceding  ;  then  the  vector  from  the  first  beginning  to  the 
last  end  is  the  same,  whatever  be  their  order  in  the  series, 
and  is  called  their  sum.—  g.  chuck.  See  chuck,  n...  4.  —  g. 
clamp,  Mech .,  a  contrivance  for  applying  and  maintaining 
six  mutual  pressures  between  two  rigid  bodies  touching 


g •/o-met'rl-cal-ly,  adv.  of  oeo-  i  ge  o-mor'phiat  (ie'G-mOT'flst), 
metrical.  I  n.  A  geomorphologiet. 


each  other  at  six  points.  —  geometrical  construction,  Math., 
one  employing  only  ruler  and  compasses,  or  effected  by 
drawing  only  right  lines  and  circles;  —  opposed  to  me¬ 
chanical  construction ,  which  may  employ  other  means. 
—  g.  continuity  or  principle  of  continuity.  Math.,  the  as¬ 
sumption,  tacit  or  explicit  in  higher  geometry,  that  ex¬ 
treme  limiting  forms  are  not  dissociated  from,  but  con¬ 
tinuous  with,  the  rest,  with  which  they  are  to  be  classed 
and  treated,  and  that  general  relations  holding  for  an 
indeterminate  state  hold  for  all  particular  states  deriv¬ 
able  therefrom  by  continuous  variation,  even  though  in 
extreme  cases  the  statement  involve  apparent  absurdity  : 
thus,  since  two  lines  in  a  plane  meet  in  general,  by  this 
principle  they  are  thought  as  meeting  (at  infinity)  even 


go  o-mor-phog'e-nist  (-m5r-f5j'-  versed,  in  genmornhosenv. 

5-1  “  ‘  *  - - '  “ ' . . * 


when  parallel first  stated  by  Kepler,  then  employed 
by  Desargues  (1636),  finally  named  and  vindicated  by  Pon* 
celet  (1822).  —  geometrical  curve.  =  algebraic  curve  ;  —  so 
called  because  its  points  may  be  constructed  by  the 
operations  of  elementary  geometry.  —  g.  Intuition,  intui¬ 
tive  apprehension  or  cognition  of  geometric  or  spatial 
relations  and  properties.  —  g.  isomeriam,  Chem.,  alloisom- 
erism ;  stereoisomerism.  —  g.  lathe,  an  instrument  for 
engraving  bank  notes,  etc.,  with  complicated  patterns 
of  interlacing  lines ;  — called  also  cycloidal  engine.  —  $. 
mean.  Math.,  the  second  root  of  the  product  of  two  magni¬ 
tudes.  -  g.  pace,  a  length  equal  to  5  (or  sometimes  4.4) 
feet :  —  so  named  as  the  average  distance  passed  over  by 
each  foot  from  the  time  it  leaves  the  ground  to  the  time  it 
next  reaches  it.  See  1st  pace,  2.  —  g  pen,  an  instrument 
for  drawing  curves,  in  which  the  movements  of  a  pen  or 
pencil  attached  to  a  revolving  arm  of  adjustable  length 
may  be  indefinitely  varied  by  changing  the  toothed  wheels 
that  move  the  arm.  —  g.  plane.  Persp.  =  ground  plane.— 
g.,  or  local,  probability,  Math.,  that  part  of  the  theory  of 
probabilities  that  deals  with  problems  in  which  the  number 
of  equally  probable  events  is  infinite,  while  the  relative 
probabilities  of  total  classes  may  yet  be  measured.  —  g. 
progression  or  series,  one  whose  terms  or  elements  progress 
by  a  constant  factor,  as  2, 6, 18,  54,  .  .  .  a,  or,  ar ar'A,  .  .  . 
—  g.  proportion,  Math.  See  proportion.  -  g.  radius.  Gear¬ 
ing,  the  pitch-circle  radius.  —  g.  ratio.  See  ratio.—  g.  shad¬ 
ow,  Physics,  the  theoretical  shadow  outlined  by  draw¬ 
ing  straight  lines  from  the  source  through  the  edges  of 
the  opaque  body.  It  differs  from  the  actual  shadow  owing 
to  diffraction  (which  see).  —  g.  solution,  Math.,  one  effected 
by  geometry  or  analysis  and  hence  exact ;  —  opposed  to 
mechanical  solution,  effected  by  actual  measurements  and 
hence  empirical  and  inexact.— geometric  spider,  any  of  many 
species  of  spiders  which  spin  a 
circular  web,  composed  chiefly 
of  radiating  and  spiral  threads. 

They  mostly  belong  to  Epeira 
and  allied  genera,  as  the  garden 
spider.  —  geometrical  sauare,  a 
portable  instrument  in  the  form 
of  a  square  frame, used  formerly 
for  ascertaining  distances  and 
heights  by  measuring  angles  ;  a 
quadrat,  a  line  of  shadows.  —  g. 
stairs,  continuous  stairs  turning 
or  winding  about  a  central  well- 

hole  which  has  rounded  corners  _ _ .  _ _ 

or  is  circular  or  elliptical,  and  _  ,  . ,  ,  ...  . 

having  the  strings  and  rails  ar-  Geometric  Spider  and  V*  eb. 
ranged  upon  geometric  principles  and  running  contin¬ 
uously  from  top  to  bottom.  — g.  tracery,  in  architecture 
and  decoration,  tracery  arranged  in  geometrical  figures. 
— g.  units,  Math.,  units  of  length,  area,  volume,  and  angu¬ 
lar  magnitude  both  plane  and  solid  ;  spatial  units, 
ge-om  6-trl'cian  (je-bm'e-tiTsh'dn),  n.  One  skilled  in 
geometry  ;  a  geometer  ;  a  mathematician. 

Ge'o-met'rl-da  (je'o-mgt'rT-de),  n.  [NL.,fr.  L .  geo- 
metra ;  see  geometer.]  Zool.  Avery  large  and  widely 
distributed  family  of  moths.  They 
are  chiefly  of  medium  size  and  slen¬ 
der  build,  with  large  wings,  though 
in  some  the  females  are  wingless. 

The  larvae,  which  often  mimic  stalks 
or  twigs,  usually  have  but  two  pairs 
of  prolegs,  and  progress  by  a  loop¬ 
ing  movement,  bringing  the  poste¬ 
rior  end  forward,  then  advancing 
the  anterior  end,  whence  they  are 
called  measuring  worms ,  loopers, 
etc.  Many  are  injurious  to  trees  and  cultivated  plants. 
The  group  is  now  often  raised  to  the  rank  of  a  superiamily, 
and  termed  Ge-om  e-tri'na  (je-brn'e-trl'mi).  —  ge-om'e- 
trid  (je-5m'e-trTd),  a.  &  n.  —  ge  o  metTi  form  ne'o-mW- 
ri-fSrm),  a.  —  ge-om'e  trine  (je-om'e-trln  ;  -trln),  a. 
ge  om'e  trlze  (je-5m'e-triz),  v.  i.  ;  -trized  (-trizd) ;  -triz'- 
ino  (-trlz'Tng).  To  investigate  or  make  geometrical  con¬ 
structions;  to  w'ork  by  geometrical  principles  or  laws;  — 
generally  used  with  some  reference  to  the  passage  in  Plu¬ 
tarch,  ttok  II Aaltos  eAeye  tov  Oeoi’  acc  yeiopeTpeiv  (how  often 
Plato  used  to  say  that  God  always  geometrizes). 

Nature  yeometrizeth ,  and  ohBerveth  order  in  all  things. 

Sir  T.  Browne. 

ge'O-meUro-graph'ic  (je'o-mgUro-grSf'Tk),  a.  Geom.  Hav¬ 
ing  the  smallest  possible  index  of  simplicity, 
ge'o-me-trog'ra-phy  (-me-tr5g'ra-fl),  n.  [geometric  -f- 
-graphy.]  Math.  The  analysis  of  geometric  constructions 
into  their  most  elementary  operations,  to  determine  the 
degree  of  their  simplicity  and  their  exactness, 
ge-om'e-try  (je-5m'e-trT),  n.  ;  pi.  -tries  (-trtz).  [F.  geo- 
metrie,  L.  geometria,  fr.  Gr.  yea iyerpta,  fr.  yeto^terpeli/  to 
measure  land  ;  yat a,  yrj,  the  earth  -f-  ju crptiv  to  measure. 
So  called  because  one  of  its  earliest  and  most  important  ap¬ 
plications  was  to  the  measurement  of  the  earth’s  surface. 
See  geometer.]  1.  That  branch  of  mathematics  which 
investigates  the  relations,  properties,  and  measurement  of 
solids,  surfaces,  lines,  and  angles  ;  the  science  that  treats 
of  the  properties  and  relations  of  spatial  magnitudes ;  the 
theory  of  space  and  of  figures  in  space  ;  as  at  present  con¬ 
ceived,  the  doctrine  of  series  of  two  or  more  dimensions. 

2.  A  treatise  on  this  scieuce. 

geometry  of  forces,  Math.,  the  doctrine  of  complexes  and 
congruences  of  forces  (represented  by  vectors).—  g.  of  posi¬ 
tion,  Math.,  the  study  of  the  change  m  position  of  a  locus 
as  determined  by  the  change  in  its  equation  {Camot)  \  also, 
modern  projective  geometry,  as  not  dealing  with  metrical 
properties.  —  $.  of  the  compasses,  Math.,  a  geometry  that 
does  not  admit  the  straight  edge  in  drawing,  but  allows 
only  constructions  and  determinations  by  means  of  links 
rotating  about  pivots ;  the  doctrine  of  linkages.  See 
straight-line  motion.  —  g.  on  an  algebraic  curve  or  surface, 
the  theory  of  only  those  properties  of  a  curve  or  surface 
that  belong  to  all  curves  or  surfaces  related  in  a  birational 
manner  to  the  fundamental  curve  or  surface, 
ge  o  mor'phic  (je'o-mbr'flk),  o.  [geo-  -f-  -morphic.]  Of 
or  pertaining  to  the  figure  of  the  earth  or  the  form  of  its 
surface  ;  resembling  the  earth  ;  geomorphological ;  as,  geo- 
morphic  contour. 

ge'o  mor  phog'e-ny  (-m5r-f5j'e-nT),  n.  [geo- -j-  morphog- 
eny.’\  Science  that  deals  with  the  genesis  of  earth  forms. 
—  ge  o  mor  pho  gen'ic  (-mSr'fo-jSn'Tk),  a. 
ge  o  mor-phol'o-gy  (je/o-m5r-f51'o-jT),  n.  [geo-  -f  mor¬ 
phology. 1.  That  department  of  physical  geography 
which  deals  with  the  form  of  the  earth,  the  general 
configuration  of  its  surface,  the  distribution  of  land  and 
water,  etc. 

2.  Geol.  The  investigation  of  the  history  of  geologic 
changes  through  the  interpretation  of  topographic  forms. 


Geometrida?.  Larva  of 
n  Geotnetrid  Moth. 
Nat.  size. 


.  „  %  ~c-  - - 15j'f-krtl),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  I  ge'o  mor'phy  (je'O-mOr'fT),  n. 

nlst),  n.  A  specialist,  or  one  ge  o-morpho-log'i- cal  (-in fluffs-  to  geomorphology.  I  =  oeomorphology,  1. 


ale,  senate,  care,  itm,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofa ;  eve,  Svent,  find,  recent,  maker ;  Ice,  Ill ;  old,  6bey,  orb,  5dd,  s8ft,  connect ;  use,  unite,  urn,  fip,  circfis,  menu ; 

II  Foreign  Word.  +  Obsolete  Variant  of.  -f  combined  with.  =  equals. 


GEOMYS 


GERMAINE 


905 


Qe'o  mys  (je'6-mTs),  «.  [NL.  ;  geo-  -f-  Gr.  p. 0?  mouse.] 
Zool.  A  geuus  of  North  and  Central  American  burrowing 
rodeuts  containing  the  typical  pocket  gophers.  It  is  the 
type  of  a  family,  Ge  0  my'l  d®  (-mi'T-de).  —  ge-om'Y-id 
(j$-5m'Md),  a.  den. 

Oo-on'o  ma  (je-5n'o-nid),  n.  [Cf.  Gr.  ytioFop-o?  a  colonist.] 
Bot.  A  large  genus  of  graceful  slender  South  and  Central 
American  palms  having  leaves  varying  greatly  in  shape 
from  nearly  entire  to  pinn&tely  cleft,  and  fruit  consisting 
of  a  small  dry  berry.  Also  [/.  e.],  any  palm  of  this  genus. 

ge  oph'a  gy  (je-5f'd-jT),  n.  [See  geo-;  -phagia.]  The 
practice  of  eating  earthy  substances,  esp.  clay.  The  prac¬ 
tice  is  found  among  peoples  of  low  culture  throughout  the 
world.  Earth  is  sometimes  eaten  as  a  result  of  supersti¬ 
tion,  but  ordinarily  the  practice  appears  in  connection 
with  malnutrition  and  often  develops  an  appetite  or  crav¬ 
ing  the  indulgence  of  which  favors  idiocy,  chlorosis,  etc. 


-j-  Gr.  4>iAo?  loving.] 


Geophila.  a  A  Snail 
( Acauthinula  harna). 
X  8.  b  A  Slug  (Pal- 
l  if  era  dorsal  in).  Nat. 
size. 


Ge  oph'l  la  (-T-ld),  ?*.  pi.  [NL.  ;  geo- 
Zool.  The  division  of  pulmonate 
gastropods  which  includes  the  land 
snails  and  slugs.  It  is  equivalent 
to  Stylommatophora. 
ge  oph'i  lous  (-lus),  a.  [geo-  -f- 
-philous.]  Biol,  a  Living  on  or  in 
the  ground  ;  as,  geophilous  insects, 
b  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Geophila. 
ge  o-phys'lcs  (je'o-fTz'Tks),  n.  [ geo - 
-j-  physics. ]  Geol.  The  physics  of 
the  earth,  or  the  science  treating  of 
the  agencies  which  modify  the 
earth,  including  dynamical  geology 
and  physical  geography;  esp.,  the 
causes  which  bring  about  the  movements  and  warpings  of 
the  surface  of  the  lithosphere.  —  ge  0  phys'l  cal  (  I-kal), 
a.  —  ge  O-phys'i cist  (-T-sTst),  n. 

ge  o-pon'ic  (je'o-pbn'Tk)  1  a.  [Gr.  ycu>7roi/oc<K  ;  ya  a,  y rj, 
ge  O-pon'i-cal  (-T-kdl)  j  earth  -f-  irorueoy  toilsome,  fr. 
ttovo?  labor.]  Pertaining  to  tillage  or  agriculture  ;  agri¬ 
cultural  ;  also,  rustic.  —  geopon  i  cal'i-ty  (-kXl'T-tT),  n. 
ge  o  pon'lcs  (-lks),  n.  The  art  or  science  of  cultivating  the 
earth  ;  agriculture  ;  husbandry  ;  a  treatise  on  agriculture, 
ge  o-ra'ma  (-ra'ma),  n.  [geo-  -j-  Gr.  opapa  sight,  view, 
opav  to  see,  view :  cf.  F.  gSorama.]  A  hollow  globe  on 
the  inner  surface  of  which  a  map  of  the  world  is  depicted, 
to  be  examined  by  one  standing  inside. 

George  (j6rj),  ».  [OF.  George ,  Jorge ,  F.  Georges ,  L. 
Georgius ,  Gr.  Ftcopyto?,  fr.  yetupyo?  a  husbandman  ;  cf.  yq, 
yata,  earth,  and  epyov  work.  Cf.  work.]  1.  Masc.  prop, 
name.  L.  Georgius  (jOr'jT-fts);  F.  Georges ,  George  (zhorzh); 
It.  Giorgio  (jor'jo);  Sp.  Jorge  (hor'ha;  172,  189);  Pg.  Jorge 
(zl^r'zhg) ;  G.  Georg  (ga-orK').  —  Dim.  Georgie  (jbr'jt), 
Geordie  (jQr'di).  — wFein.  Georgiana. 

2  A  jewel  showing  a  figure  of  St.  George  (the  patron  saint 
of  England)  on  horseback,  slaying  the  dragon,  appended 
to  the  collar  of  the  Order  of  the  Garter  ;  also,  a  gold 
image  of  St.  George  on  an  oval  of  enamel  eucircled  with  a 
buckled  garter,  sometimes  worn  on  a  ribbon,  crossing  the 
breast,  called  the  little  or  lesser  George.  See  garter,  2, 
Illust. 

3.  A  kind  of  brown  loaf.  Cf.  brown  George  a.  Ohs. 

4.  An  English  coin  bearing  St.  George's  image  ;  as  :  a  A 
half-crown,  b  A  guinea.  Called  also  yell  ore  George.  Ohs. Slang. 
8aint  George,  the  patron  saint  of  England.  The  real  St. 
George  seems  to  nave  been  a  Cappacfocian  martyr  of  the 
4th  century.  The  story  of  the  legendary  St.  George,  who 
killed  a  dragon  in  Libya  and  rescued  the  princess  Sabra, 
may  be  read, in  a  ballad  in  Percy’s  “  Reliques.” 

Geor'gi  a  (j6r'jT-a  ;  -jd),  n.  One  of  the  United  States. 
Georgia  bark,  the  bark  of  a  small  tree  of  the  southern 
United  States  ( Pinckneya  pubens)  prized  in  cultivation  for 
its  large  pink  flowers.  Its  bitter  bark  is  used  as  a  tonic 
and  febrifuge.  —  G.  pine,  a  A  valuable  timber  pine  of  the 
southern  United  States  (Pinus  patustris ),  frequently 
known  as  long-leaf,  or  long-leaved,  pine,  from  its  long  leaves, 
borne  three  in  a  sheath.  It  is  a  prominent  source  of  tur¬ 
pentine.  b  The  hard  yellow  wood  of  this  tree,  much  used 
in  house  building,  esp.  for  flooring,  partitionSj  etc.  It  is 
one  of  the  most  important  American  commercial  timbers. 
Geor'gl-an  (-rtn),  a.  1.  Of  or  relating  to  the  reigns  of  the 
four  Georges,  kings  of  Great  Britain  ;  as,  the  Georgian  era. 
2.  Of  or  pertaining  to  Georgia,  one  of  the  United  States. 
Georgian  architecture,  British  or  British  colonial  architec¬ 


ture  of  the  period  of  the  four  Georges,  especially  that  of 
the  period  before  180u.  —  G.  planet.  =  Georgium  Sidus. 
Geor'gl-an  (jor'jl-dn),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  Georgia,  in 
Transcaucasia,  or  the  Georgians. 

Georgian  version  (of  the  Bible).  See  version. 

Geor'gl-an,  n.  A  native  of,  or  dweller  in,  Georgia,  U.  S.  A . 
Geor'gl-an,  n.  A  member  of  a  race  of  mountaineers  of  the 
Caucasus,  noted  for  their  physical  beauty  (see  Caucasian, 
</.,  2).  They  speak  an  agglutinative  language  not  known 
to  be  related  to  any  other.  Its  alphabet,  of  40  letters 
(originally  28),  is  traditionally  asciibed  to  Mesrob,  about 
400  a.  r>.,  and  is  closely  related  to  the  Armenian.  Cf.  Ar¬ 
menian,  n.  ;  Mesropian. 

geor'glc  (jbr'jTk),  n.  [L.  georgicum  (sc.  carmen ),  and 
georgica ,  pi.,  Gr.  /3c/3Atov  yewpyucov,  and  ra  ycujpyixa.  See 
georgic,  a.]  A  rural  poem  ;  a  poetical  composition  on 
husbandry,  containing  rules  for  cultivating  lands,  etc.  ;  as, 
the  Georgies  of  Vergil. 

geor'glc  (jfir'jtk)  |  a.  [L.  georgicus ,  Gr.  ycapyuco?,  fr. 
geor'gi  cal  (-jT-kdl)  (  yempyia  tillage,  agriculture.  See 
George.]  Relating  to  agriculture  and  rural  affairs, 
ge  os'CO  py  (je-5s'ko-pT),  n.  [geo-  -scopy.]  Knowledge 
of  the  earth,  ground,  or  soil,  obtained  by  inspection.  — 
ge  o  scop'lc  (je'6-skop'Tk),  a. 

ge'o  sphere  (je'6-sfer),  n.  [geo-  -j-  sphere .]  Phys.  Geog.  A 
spheroidal  envelope  or  component  of  the  earth ;  specif. ,  the 
solid  earth,  as  disting,  from  hydrosphere  and  atmosphere, 
ge  o  stat'le  (-stSt'Tk),  a.  [geo-  -f-  static .]  Civil  Engin. 
Relating  to  the  pressure  exerted  by  earth  or  a  similar  sub¬ 
stance.  —  geostatic  arch,  an  arch  having  a  form  adapted  to 
sustain  pressure  similar  to  that  exerted  by  earth, 
ge  o-stat'lcs  (-lks),  n.  [geo-  -f-  statics.]  Physics.  That 
part  of  the  mechanics  of  rigid  bodies  which  deals  with 
balanced  forces  ;  statics  as  applied  to  rigid  bodies, 
ge'o-syn'cline  (-sTn'klin),  ge  o  syn  cli'aal  (-stn-kli'nal), 
n.  [See  geo-  ;  synclinal.]  Geol.  A  great  downward  flex¬ 
ure  of  the  earth’s  crust ;  — opposed  to  geanticline.  —  ge  0- 

syn  cli'nal,  a. 

geo-tax'is  (-tXk'sTs),  n.  [NL.  ;  geo-  -f-  Gr.  Td£i?  an  ar¬ 
ranging.]  Biol.  ti-  Physiol.  The  influence  of  gravity  on 
the  movements  of  organisms.  —  ge'O  tac'tic  (-tSk'tlk),  a. 
—  ge  o  tac'ti-cal-ly  (-tT-kal-T),  adv. 
ge  o-tec-ton'ic  (-tSk-tQn'Tk),  a.  [geo-  -f-  tectonic .]  Geol. 
Structural ;  pertaining  to  the  form,  arrangement,  and 
structure  of  the  rock  masses  composing  the  earth's  crust ; 
as,  geotectonic  geology. 

ge  0  ther'mal  (-tliGr'mal) )  a.  [geo-  -| -thermal,  thermic .] 
ge  O-ther'mlc  (-thfir'mtk)  j  Geol.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the 
heat  of  the  earth’s  interior,  —  geothermic  degree.  Geophysics , 
the  average  depth  within  the  crust  of  the  earth  corre¬ 
sponding  to  an  increase  of  one  degree  of  temperature, 
ge  o-ther  mom'e  ter  (-ther-m5m'e-ter),  n.  [geo-  ther¬ 
mometer.']  Physics.  A  thermometer,  as  a  recording  ther¬ 
mometer  or  an  electrical-resistance  thermometer,  specially 
constructed  for  measuring  temperatures  at  a  depth  below 
the  surface  of  the  ground. 

ge  ot'ro-pism  (je-5t'ro-pTz’m),  n.  [geo-  -f-  -tropism.] 
Biol.  In  a  broad  sense,  the  influence  of  gravity  in  deter¬ 
mining  the  direction  of  growth  of  a  part  or  the  movements 
of  an  organism  ;  specif.,  Plant  Physiol .,  the  tendency  of 
growing  organs  to  assume  a  definite  position  in  response 
to  this  stimulus.  When  not  otherwise  qualified  (as  negative 
geotropisin)  the  word  is  understood  to  refer  to  organs  grow¬ 
ing  toward  the  earth,  as  roots.—  ge  o-tXOP'iC(je/o-trop'Tk), 
a.  —  ge  o-trop'i-cal-ly,  adv. 

Ge-phy're  a  (je-fl're-d),  n.  pi. 

[NL.,  fr.  Gr.  ye<j  vpa  a  dam,  a 
bridge.]  Zool.  A  group,  now 
usually  considered  a  class,  of 
marine  worms,  which  exhibit 
no  appearance  of  segmenta¬ 
tion  when  adult,  but  are  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  Annulata  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  likeness  of  their 
larval  stages  to  those  of  Chae- 
topoda.  They  have  a  large  coe¬ 
lom,  separate  sexes,  ana  usu¬ 
ally  but  one  pair  of  nephridia,  which  act  also  as  sexual 
ducts.  There  is  an  esophageal  nerve  ring  and  ventral 
nerve  cord  without  segmental  ganglia.  Setae  if  present  at 
all  are  few  in  number.  —  geph  y-re'an  (j8f/T-re'an),  a.  &  n. 
ge'rah  (ge'r a),  n.  [Heb.  gerah,  lit.,  a  bean.]  Jewish 


Gr.  yepdviov,  fr. 


One  of  the  Gephyrea  (  Sipun - 
cuius  indicus).  b  Anus,  d 
Opening  of  a  Nephridium. 


Antiq.  A  small  coin  and  weight ;  l-20th  of  a  shekel.  The 
weight  is  estimated  at  six  or  seven  tenths  of  a  gram  ;  the 
gold  gerah  would  accordingly  have  been  worth  40-47  cent* 
and  the  silver  3-4  cents. 

Ge-ra'nl  a'CO-ae  (je-ra'nT-a'se-e),  n.  pi.  [NL.  See  Gerani¬ 
um.]  Bot.  A  family  of  herbs  of  wide  distribution  (order 
Geraniales),  containing  11  genera  and  about  350  species. 
They  are  distinguished  by  the  dissected  foliage,  regular, 
perlect  flowers,  and  fruit  splitting  at  length  into  5  carpels. 
The  most  important  genera  are  Geranium ,  Pelargonium , 
and  Arerrhoa.  —  ge  ra  ni  a'ceous  (-shus),  a. 

Ge  ra  ni  a'les  (  a'lez),  n.  pi.  [NL.]  Bot.  a  An  order  of 
dicotyledonous  plants  of  which  the  family  Geraniaceae  is 
|  the  type.  It  includes,  with  other  families,  the  Oxalidaeeae, 
Rutaceae,  Malpighiaceae,  Polygalacefe,  and  Euphorbiaceae, 
all  characterized  by  the  pendulous  ovules,  b  In  Lindley’s 
classification,  an  alliance  comprising  the  geraniums  and 
allies.  —  ge  ra'ni  al  (je-ra'nT-dl),  a. 
ge-ra'nl  lne  (je-ra'nt-Tn  ;  -en;  184)  1  n.  [See  Geranium.] 
ge-ra'nin  (je-rS'nTn)  (  Pharm.  A  valuable 

astringent  obtained  from  the  root  of  Geranium  macu latum. 
ge  ra'ni-ol  (-nT-ol  ; -51),  7i.  [G'm/i/ium-j-lst-o/.]  t  hem. 
A  fragrant  oil,  C10Hl8O,  occurring  in  oil  of  geranium,  oil  of 
rose,  etc.  It  is  an  unsaturated  alcohol. 

Ge-ra'ni  urn  (je-ra'nT-8m),  n.  [L.,  fr. 
yep  I/O?  crane:  cf.  F.  geranium.  See 
crane,  7i.]  1.  Bot.  A  large  and  wide¬ 
ly  distributed  genus  of  plants,  typify¬ 
ing  the  family  Geraniaceae,  having 
regular  flowers,  usually  pink  or  pur¬ 
ple,  and  palmately  lobed  or  divided  fijL'  * 
leaves  w  ith  a  pungent  odor.  The  rhi- 
zome  of  G.  maculalvm  is  used 
in  medicine  as  an  astringent. 

Also  |7.  c.J,  a  plant  of  this  genus. 

2.  [/.  c.]  Hort.  A  plant  or 
flower  of  the  allied  genus  Pe¬ 
largonium.  The  numerous  gar¬ 
den  plants  known  by  this  name 
are  all  species  of  Pelargonium , 
and  are  distinguished  by  the  . 
somewhat  irregular  flowers.  « 

The  common  types  of  garden 
geranium  are  derived  from  P. 
zonale  and  P.  inquinans.  They 
nearly  all  have  peltate  leaves 
and  double  or  single  flowers  in 
shades  of  red,  pink,  purple,  and 
white.  See  Pelargonium,  fish  geranium. 
geranium  oil.  a  A  fragrant  essential  oil  obtained  from 
various  species  of  Pelargonium ,  as  P.  cajdtatum.  etc.  Its 
main  constituent  is  geraniol.  Sp.  gr.,  .89- .8%.  It  is  used 
extensively  in  perfumery,  b  Gingergrass  oil,  called  spe¬ 
cif.  Indian  geranium  oil . 

Ge  rar'dl  a  (je-rar'dt-d),  7?.  [NL.,  after  John  Gerard 

(1545-1612),  English  herbalist.]  Bot.  A  genus  of  scroph- 
ulariaceous  (often  root-parasitic)  herbs  or  shrubs  contain¬ 
ing  about  40  species,  natives  of  America,  having  showy 
purple  flowers ;  also  [/.  <?.],  a  plant  of  this  genus.  The 
yellow-flowered  species  formerly  included  in  Gerardia  are 
now’  separated  as  the  genus  Dasystoma. 
gerb.  gerbe  (jfirb),  n.  [F.  Cf.  garb  sheaf.]  1.  A  sheaf,  as 
of  wheat,  —  sometimes  used  in  heraldry.  See  1st  garb,  1. 

2  Pyrotechny.  A  firework  throwing  a  show'er  of  sparks 
like  a  sheaf  in  shape. 

ger'bil  I  (jfir'bTl),  n.  [F.  gerhille.  Cf.  jerboa.]  Any 
ger'bille  I  of  numerous  small  jerboalike  rodents  of  Asia, 
Africa,  and  southern  Russia.  Ger-bil'lus  (jer-bll'i/.s)  is 
the  best-known  genus.  They  form  a  subfamily,  Ger'bll- 
ll'nae  (jflr/bT-li'ne),  of  the  mouse  family, 
ge'rent  ( je'rfhit),  a.  [L.  gerens ,  p.  pr.  of  gerere  to  bear, 
manage.]  Bearing;  carrying.  Obs. 

ge'rent  (je'r^nt),  n.  One  that  rules  or  manages ;  one  hold¬ 
ing  an  office  of  power. 

germ  (jQrm),  n.  [F.  germe ,  fr.  L.  germeny  germ  inis, 
sprout,  bud,  germ.]  1.  A  small  mass  of  living  substance 
capable  of  developing  into  an  nnimal  or  plant  or  into  an 
organ  or  part ;  an  embryo  in  its  early  stages  ;  a  sprout  or 
bud  ;  a  seed. 

2-  Biol.  The  germ  cells  considered  collectively,  as  distin¬ 
guished  from  the  somatic  cells,  or  soma. 

3  Hence,  in  popular  usage,  any  microorganism,  esp.  any 
of  the  pathogenic  bacteria  ;  a  microbe  ;  a  disease  germ. 


Geranium  ( G .  maculatum 
or  Wild  Crane’s-bill). 


Ge'on  (ge'On).  Bib.  Var.  of 
Gihon. 

ge'o-n  a  v  1-g  a'tl  o  n  (je'iV),  n. 
Navig.  Navigation  by  reckon¬ 
ing  the  course  from  other  places 
on  the  earth’s  surface,  as  in  dead 
reckoning. 

ge-on'o-my  (j  P-8  n'tf-m  Yh  n. 

[geo-  +  Gr.  vop.o's  a  law.]  The 
science  of  the  phvsical  laws  of 
the  earth.  It  includes  geology 
and  physical  geography.  —  ge7o- 
nom'lc  (je/o-n8m'tk),  a. 
geo-pha'gi-a  (j  e'0-f  a'j  Y-a) 
[NL.},  ge-oph'a-giBm  (jf-5f'«- 
jjTz’m),  »/.  =  (iEOl'HAfiY.  —  go- 

oph'a-gist  (-jtst).  w.  [eating.l 
go-ophya-gou8  (-grts),  a.  Earth-| 
ge'o-phyte  (ie'6-flt).  n.  [geo-  -f 
- phyte .]  Pngtoaeog.  A  plant 

growing  in  earth; — contrasted 
with  hydrophyte  and  eja'phyte. 
—  ge  o-phyt'ic  (-fTt'Ik),  a. 
Ge'o-pla'na  (-pla'na),  n.  [NL.  ; 
geo-  -|-  L.  planus  level.)  Zool.  A 
genus  of  terrestrial  triclad  pla- 
narian  worms.  It  is  the  largest 
genus  of  land  planarians.  and 
type  of  a  family,  Ge  o-plan'i- 
dae  (-plftn'Y-de),  especially  well 
represented  in  Australasia, 
ge-op'o  nist  (j  P-8  p'fi-n  I  s  f),  w. 
A  student  of  geoponics.  [  Obs.  I 
ge-op'o-ny.  n.  =  geoponics.| 
Geor'dle  (jor'dY)*  n.  [Him.  of 
(Jeorge.  ]  Scot.  3r  North  of  Eng. 
Dial,  a  A  guinea,  b  A  coal 
w  rker.  c  A  collier, esp.  a  sailing 
vessel,  d  (leorge  Stephenson’s 
safety  lump;  —  a  miner’s  name, 
georg.  +  (iORGE. 

George  a-Green.  In  English  ro¬ 
mance,  the  dauntless  pound- 
keeper  of  Wakefield,  whose 
story  is  the  subject  of  an  early 
prose  romance,  “  The  History  of 
George  a-Green,  Pindar  of  the 
town  of  Wakefield, ”of  an  old  bal¬ 


lad,  “The. Tolly  Pinder  of  Wake¬ 
field  with  Bonin  Hood.  Scarlet, 
and  John.”  and  of  the  play 
“  George-n-Greene,the  Pinner  of 
Wakefield, ’’attributedto  Robert 
Greene,  etc.  [(April28).j 

George'mas.  u.St.  George’s  Day  | 
George  noble  [Fr.  an  image  of  St. 
George  on  it.)  See  noble,  3. 
Geor'gl-an  (j6r'jY-/7n),  a.  if  n. 
[From  Georgia ,  village  in  Ver¬ 
mont.]  Geol.  Lower  Cambrian  ; 
—  so  called  in  parts  of  the  north¬ 
ern  Appalachian  region. 
Geor'gi- an,  n.  =  Georgium 
Sinus. 

Geor  gl  an  'a  ( jfir'jT-ftn '« ),  Geor- 
gi'na  ( jdr-je'nd),  n.  Fern.  prop, 
name  (see  George).  F.  Gror- 
giennr  (zhur/zhvPn/),  Georgine 
( zhr^zhen'),  Georgt  ffr  (zhr.r/- 
zhPt') ;  It.  Giorgia  (jor'jii) :  G. 
Georgine  (ga'Cr-ge'ne)  ;  I).  Ge¬ 
orgina  (gR/fir-ge/na).  [pine.  I 
Georgia  pitch.  The  Georgia! 
Geor'gi-um  Si'dua  (j  8  r'i  T -u  m 
sl'd/Zs).  [NL..  the  star  of  George 
(III.  of  England).]  Astron.  The 
planet  Uranus,  so  named  by  its 
discoverer,  Sir  W.  Ilerschel. 
ge  o-se-len'ic  (je^-sP-lPn'tk),  a. 
[geo-  -f-  Gr.  aeArivr}  moon.]  Per¬ 
taining  to  earth  and  moon  :  be¬ 
longing  or  due  to  the  mutual 
relations  of  earth  and  moon, 
ge'o-sote  (ie'fi-sot),  n.  [Trade 
name.]  Pharm.  Guaincol  vale¬ 
rate.  used  locally  in  pulmonary 
and  tubercular  affections. 

Go  o-spi'za  (-spl'za),  n.  [NL.  : 
geo-  +  Gr.<rni£a  a  kind  of  finch.] 
Zool.  A  genus  of  grosbeaks  of 
black  or  dark  color  confined  to 
the  Galapagos  Islands.  The  spe¬ 
cies  exhibit  great  variation  in 
the  size  and  form  of  the  bill. 
Ge^-teu'this  (-ta'thTs),  n. 
[NL.  ;  geo-  -F  Gr.  reutfi?  cuttle¬ 


fish.]  Paleon.  A  genuB  of  ex¬ 
tinct  cuttlefishes  abundant  in 
the  upper  Liassic  formations  of 
Eur>  pe.  The  contents  of  the  ink 
bag  are  often  found  preserved. 
Ge-oth'ly-pis  (jf-Cth'lT-pYs),  w. 
[NL.  ;  orig.  uncert.]  Zool.  A 
genus  of  American  warblers  nest¬ 
ing  on  or  near  the  ground  and 
frequenting  low  bushes.  The 
Maryland  yellowthroat  and 
mourning  warbler  are  species. 

feotic,  geotical,  geoty.  Erron. 
or  goetiu,  goetical,  ooety, 
under  the  impression  that  there 
was  a  reference  to  the  earth. 

f  e-ot'o-nus  (j  f-8  t'A-n  ?7  s),  n. 
NL.;  geo-- f  7owm.*.]  Plant  Phys¬ 
iol.  The  normal  position  or 
state  of  an  organ  as  to  gravity. 
—  ge  o-ton'ic  (je/8-t8n'Yk),  a. 
ge-ot'ro-py  (-rC-pY),  w.  Geotro 
pism. 

Ge  o-try'gon  (je/8-trT'g8n),  n. 
[NL.  ;  geo-  -f-  Gr.  vpvy^v  turtle¬ 
dove.]  Zool.  A  large  genus  of 
West  Indian  and  tropical  Amer¬ 
ican  quail  doves, 
geoule.  4*  jowl. 
gep.  +  GIP,  inter}. 
ge-phy'ro-cer'cal  (jg-fl^fi-sflr'- 
k/Yl),  a.  [(Jr.  ye hvpa  bridge  -f 
Ace'pxo?  tail.]  Zool.  Having  the 
end  of  the  vertebral  axis  aborted 
in  the  adult,  and  the  caudal  ele¬ 
ments  inserted  on  the  end  of  this 
axis,  as  in  fishes  of  the  genera 
Mola  and  Fierasfer.  — ge-phy'- 
ro-cer'cy  (iP-fT'rJY-Bflr'sY).  n. 
Gep'i-dae  (j6p'T-de),  «.  pi.  [L.] 
A  Teutonic  people  of  Scandi¬ 
navian  origin,  associated  with 
the  Goths,  and  eventually  ab¬ 
sorbed  by  the  Lombards.  They 
were  converted  to  Christianity 
in  the  4th  century, 
gepoun.  +  g  i  po*n. 
ger.  oak,  v.;  gear  ;  year. 


get  (gOr),  n.;  pi.  gerim  (gffr'- 
Ym).  [Heb.per.J  In  early  Hebrew 
law,  a  stranger  received  into  a 
tribe  and  given  some  of  its  privi¬ 
leges.  [many;  gerund. I 

Ger.  .or ger.  Abbr.  German ;  Ger- 1 
Ge'ra  < ge'rd ).  Bib. 
geraflour.  4*  oilli flower. 
Geraint',  Sir  (gf-rant').  A 
knight  of  the  Round  'Fable, 
whose  story  is  told  in  the  “  Ma- 
hinogion  "  and  elsewhere,  and 
in  modern  form  in  Tennyson’s 
“  Idvllsof  the  King.”  See  Enid. 
Ger/ald  (jfr'rJid),  n.  [OF.  Gi¬ 
ro  ut,  for  earlier  Giralt ,  of  G. 
origin  ;  cf.  OHG.  Gerwald,  and 
OHO.  ger  spear,  dart,  and  wal- 
tan  to  rule,  manage,  G.  walteti.] 
Lit.,  spear  wielder  ;  —  masc. 
prop.  name.  L.  Geraldus  (jr- 
rfll'dws)  ;  F.  Gerald e  (zhiF- 

Tii\d'),Geraud(zha/To'),Girav</ 

(zhe'rS'),  Giravld  (-r5')  ;  It. 
( H raid o  (jf-ral'do)  ;  G.  Gerold 
(ga'rolt). 

Ger'al-dlne  (j?r'rf  1-d  Yn),  n. 
Fern.  prop,  name  (see  Gerald). 
F.  Geraldine  (z  h  a-'r  a  Fd  e  n')  ; 
It.  Gircdda  (j£-ral'dii)  ;  (J.  Ger¬ 
hard  ine  (gt1  r'h  ii  r-d  e'n  S).  See 
Fair  Geraldine1  [Citral.j 
ge-ra'ni-aL  (j  f-r  a'n  Y-tt  1  ),  «.| 
ge  ran'ic  (jf-rttn'ik),  a.  Chem. 
Designating  an  acid.  Ci«H]r,02* 
got  by  the  oxidation  of  citrai. 
Ger  a-no-mor'phae  (j  P  r'd-n  o- 
mdr'fe),  n. ;//.  [NL- ;  Gr.yepa- 
po?  crane  -I-  -morph.]  Zool.  In 
Huxley’s  classification,  a  group 
of  schizognathoua  birds  of 
which  the  cranes  and  rails  are 
the  typical  members.  —  ger'a- 
no-morph'  (jPr'd-no-mflrr),  n. 

-mor'phlc  (-mfir'fYk),  a.  if  n. 
ge-ra'nyl  (jf-ra'nYl),  n.  [Gera¬ 
nium  -F  -yL]  Chem.  A  univalent 
radical,  CioIIn,  the  radical  of 


geraniol ;  as,  ge.ranyl  acetate,  a 
fragrant  oil  from  eucalyptus. 
Ge'rar  (ge'riir).  Bib. 

Ger'a-ra  (gPr'd-rd).  D.  Bib • 
gerarchie.  4*  hierarchy. 

Serard.  n.  Villain  ;  fiend.  Obs. 

er'ard  (jPr'ard  ;  jP-riird').  n. 
[OF.  Gerart ,  Girart ,  of  G.  or¬ 
igin  ;  cf.  G.  Gerhard,  and  OHG. 
ger  spear,  dart,  and  hart  hard.] 
Lit.,  strong  with  the  spear;  — 
masc.  prop.  name.  L.  Gerardus 
(jP-rar'dfiB)  ;  F.  Girard  (zha - 
rar')  ;  It.  Gerardo  (ja-rar'd5), 
Gherardo  (ga-riir'do);  G.  Ger¬ 
hard  (gSr'hart) ;  D.  Gera  rd 
(ga'rart).  [D.  Bib.  I 

Ger'a-sen8  (gPr'cr-sPnz),  n.  pl.\ 
ge-ras'ti  an  (j  P-r  ft  s't  Y-d  n),  a. 
[Gr.  yrjpa?,  y^paro?,  old  age.] 
Suited  to  old  age.  Rare. 
ger 'ate  (jPr'at  ).  v.  t.  Her.  To 
powder  or  spot  (a  shield),  as 
with  mullets  or  roundels.  Obs. 
ger'ate-ly,  adv.  Her.  With  or 
as  with  spots.  Obs. 
ge  rat'lc  (j  P-r& t'Yk),  a.  [Gr. 
yrjott?,  y rjp  ito?,  old  age.]  Of  or 
pert,  to  old  age  :  gerontic. 
ger  a-tol'o-gy  ( jeKd-tBl'6-jt),  n. 
[Hr.  y^p«9,  Y»jp"TO?,old  age -F 
-logy. J  Biol.  The  scientific  study 
of  decadence  and  its  phenome¬ 
na.  esp.  ns  exhibited  in  groups 
nearing  extinction,  -  ge r'a-t  o- 
log'tc  (-tn-1  8  j'Y  k),  a.  —  ger  a- 
tol'o  gous  (-t81'8-giZs),  a. 
geraty,  a.  Her.  Gernted.  Obs. 
g  e  r  b  o'a  (j  P  r-b  o'd).  Var.  of 
JERBOA.  [OORCROW.I 

ger'erow'  (gfir'krS').  Var.  of| 
gerd.  gerde.  4*  gird. 

Gerd  (gerd),  n.  [Icel.  Gei-ftr.] 
Myth.  =  Gekth.  See  Frey. 
Gerdh.  Var.  of  Gekth.  See 
Frey. 

ger'don.  gerdonne.  4*  guerdon. 
gere.  4*  oar,  »./  gear. 


gere,  n.  [ME.  gere  impulse; 
orig.  uncert.]  An  outburst  or  fit 
of  passion  or  fancy;  frenzy.  Obs. 
ge-re'fa  (gP-re'fd  ;  AS.'  pron. 
yt'-ra'vd),  n.  [AS.  gerefa.  See 
reeve  an  officer.]  AS.  Law. 
An  administrative  officer.  See 
reeve. 

ge-ren'dnm  (jP-rftn'dflm),  n.  ; 
pi.  -da  (-dd).  [L.,  neut.  of  the 
gerundive  of  gerere  to  do.] 
Something  to  he  done, 
g  e'r  e-n  u  k  (gft'rf-ndftk),  n. 
[Native  name.]  A  long-necked 
gazellelike  antelope  ( Litocrani - 
us  waileri)  of  East  Africa. 
ger'faFcon  (jffr'fd'k’n ;  -fdF- 
k’n).  Var.  of  oyrfalcon. 
gerfaunt,  n.  [Cf.  giraffe.]  A 
giraffe.  Obs. 

ger'ful,  a.  [gere  -F  -ful.] 
Changeable  ;  fitful.  Obs. 
Ger'ge-senes  (gftr'gP-senz;  gffr/- 
gp-senz'),  ii.  pi.  Bib. 

Ger 'ge  sites  (gflr'gP-sTts),  n.  pi. 
Bih.x ar.  of  Girgashites. 

Ger 'ge  rite  (-zTt).  D.  Bib. 
ger'gon.  4-  jargon. 
ger'nardtnlte  (gr  r'h  iir  t-T  t),  n. 
[After  C.  F.  Gerhard/  (1X16-56), 
French  chemist  J  Bin.  An  em¬ 
erald-green  basic  copper  nitrate, 
Cu(NO;02*3Cu(OH)o,  in  ortho¬ 
rhombic  crystals.  §p.  gr.,  3.43. 

fer'l-ness.  n.  [From  of.re.]  Fit- 
ulness ;  changenbleness.  Obs. 

fer'ish,  a.  [From  of.re.]  Fit- 
ul.  Ohs.  —  ger'lsh-ness,  n.  Obs. 
Ger'l-zlm  (g  6  r'Y-z  Y  m  ;  gf-rl'- 
zYm).  Bib. 

ger'ldn.  4*  gherkin. 
gerl,  gerle.  4*  girl.  [land. I 
gerland,  gerlond,  n.  4*  gar- I 
ger'ling  (gflr'lYng),  n.  Local 
Eng.  var.  of  gji.ling. 

Germ.  Abbr.  German;  German v. 
germ.  r.  t.  ic  i.  To  germinate.  R. 
germalne.  4*  german,  ger¬ 
mane,  GKKMEN. 


food,  foot ;  out,  oil ;  chair  ;  go  ;  sinffi  i1)15 »  4fcen,  thin  ;  natjire,  verdure  (250) ;  K  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144) ;  boN  ;  yet ;  zh  =  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Quid*. 

Full  explanation*  of  A  bhre vlat lonm  Signs,  etc..  Immediately  precede  the  Vocabulary. 
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4.  That  from  which  anything  springs  or  may  spring  or 
start  ;  a  beginning  or  rudiment  ;  —  used  with  more  or  less 
reference  to  the  primary  sense  of  bud,  sprout,  embryo, 
and  sometimes  applied  to  growths  analogous  to  organic. 
“Crystalline  germs.”  Rep.  Smithson.  Inst. 

Yet  every  heart  contains  perfection’s  germ.  Shelley. 
Ger'man  (jGr'man),  n.  ;  pi.  -mans  (-rnduz).  [L.  Ger mantis , 
prob.  of  Celtic  origin.]  1.  A  native  or  one  of  the  people 
of  Germany.  Ethnically,  the  Germans  are  a  composite 
race,  the  pure  Teutonic  type  of  the  ancient  Germans  pre¬ 
ponderating  in  the  north  and  northwest,  the  Celtic  or  Al¬ 
pine  in  the  south,  and  the  Slavic  strongly  affecting  the 
populations  of  eastern  Germany.  Cf.  Bavarian,  Hanove¬ 
rian,  Prussian,  Saxon,  Swabian  ;  see  Teuton. 

2.  a  The  Teutonic  language  of  the  Germans.  It  is  divided 
into  High  and  Low  German ,  each  comprising  a  number 
of  dialects  (see  Indo-European),  b  The  literary  and  offi¬ 
cial  language  of  Germany  ;  property,  High  German.  It  is 
divided  into  Old  High  German,  from  about  800  to  1100  A.  d., 
Middle  High  German,  from  1100  to  1500,  and  Modern  German, 
since  1500.  The  older  forms  are  characterized  especially 
by  the  preservation  of  the  full  vowels  in  inflectional  end¬ 
ings.  The  German  language  employs  a  Latin  alphabet, 
preserving  the  old  Gothic,  or  black-letter, characters,  mod¬ 
ified  and  improved  (see  German  text}  under  German,  a.), 
although  the  Roman  characters,  as  in  English  print,  are 
now  also  largely  used.  German  script  is  derived  from  the 
Merovingian  script  based  upon  the  Roman  cursive,  and 
chiefly  known  from  8th-century  charters  in  Gaul. 

3.  [/.  c.]  a  A  dance  consisting  of  capriciously  involved 
figures  intermingled  with  waltzes,  etc.;  a  cotillion  (which 
see),  b  A  social  party  at  which  the  german  is  danced. 

Ger'man,  a.  [L.  Germanus.  See  German,  w.]  Of  or 
pertaining  to  Germany  or  its  inhabitants. 

German  aster.  =  China  aster.  —  G.  Baptist  Brethren.  See  Dun- 
ker.  -  G.  bit,  a  wood-boring  tool, having  a  long  elliptical  pod 
and  a  screw  point.  —  G.  black.  =  Frankfort  black. 

—  G.  camomile  oil.  See  oil,  Table  /.  —  G.  carp,  a  The 
common  carp  ( Cyprinus  carpio ),  introduced  from 
Europe.  U.  S.  b  In  England,  the  crucian  carp.  — 

G.  cockroach,  the  croton  bug.  —  G.  Confederation,  the 
confederation  of  German  states  formed  at  the  Con¬ 
gress  of  Vienna,  with  Austria  Rt  the  head.  It  fell 
to  pieces  in  1866,  and  was  succeeded  by  the  North 
German  Confederation  (1S67 -71),  with  Prussia  at  the 
head.  —  G.  duck,  a  The  gad  wall.  Local,  U.  S.  b  p  . 

Half  a  sheep’s  head  boiled  with  onions.  Ohs.  *  ,,int  of  * 
Slang.  Grose.  —  G.  duty,  drawback  or  remis-  ticrmau  mt. 
sion  of  taxes  made  by  the  German  government  when  goods 
manufactured  in  Germany  in  bond  are  withdrawn  for  ex¬ 
port  ;  —  so  called  by  American  importers.  The  tax  remit¬ 
ted  has  been  held  by  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  to  be 
an  element  of  dutiable  value  of  the  merchandise  imported 
into  the  United  States.  U.  S.  Treasury  Decisions  (1898).  — G. 
equatorial.  See  equatorial,  n.  —  G.  Evangelical  Protestant 
Church,  a  body  of  German  Christians  in  the  United  States. 
They  are  liberal  in  belief  and  independent  or  congrega¬ 
tional  in  polity.  — G.  Evangelical  Synod  of  North  America,  a 
Christian  body  in  America,  representing  the  state  church 
of  Prussia,  which  is  a  union  of  the  Lutheran  and  Reformed 
Churches.  The  Bible  is  accepted  as  the  only  rule  of  faith 
and  practice,  and  the  Augsburg  Confession,  Luther’s  cate¬ 
chism,  and  the  Heidelberg  catechism  are  considered  as  in¬ 
terpreting  it  correctly  as  far  as  they  are  in  agreement,  and 
where  they  are  not  the  Biblical  passages  cited  in  support  of 
the  conflicting  statements  may  receive  either  the  Lutheran 
or  Reformed  interpretation.  —  G.  flute,  Music ,  the  modern 
flute.  — G.  gold,  Dutch  gold.  —  G.  hemming,  a  kind  of  hem¬ 
ming  like  a  fell,  which  makes  a  flat,  covered  seam,  with 
the  stitches  all  on  the  wrong  side,  used  in  place  of  over- 
and-over  sewing  to  unite  raw  edges  of  material.  —  G.  hone, 
a  soft,  smooth,  yellow  stone  used  for  setting  razors.  — 
G.  iris,  any  of  a  number  of  garden  irises  derived  from  Iris 
ger  manic  a,  having  yellow,  brown,  purple,  or  white  flowers 
with  strongly  arched  perianth  segments.  See  Florentine 
iris.  — G.  ivy,  a  creeping  asteraceous  plant  ( Senecio  rni- 
kanioides).  with  smooth,  succulent  stems,  and  ivy  like 
leaves.  It  is  often  cultivated  in  baskets  and  window 
boxes.  —  G.  knitting,  a  method  of  knitting  in  which  the 
needle  is  held  inside  of  and  under  the  hand.  —  G.  knot,  a 
figure-of-eight  knot.  See  knot,  1.  —  G.  knotgrass.  =  knaw- 
el.  —  G.  lilac,  valerian.  —  G.  madwort,  a  boraginaceous  plant 
( Asperugo  procumbens)  the  root  of  which  has  been  used  as 
a  substitute  for  madder.  —  G.  measles.  Med.  =  rubella.  — 
G.  millet,  a  variety  of  Italian  millet.  —  G.  pancake,  a  pan¬ 
cake  of  a  stiff  batter,  fried  thick.  When  nearly  done  it  is 
placed  in  a  hot  oven,  where  it  becomes  light  and  puffy. 

—  G.  paste,  a  bird  food  made  of  meal,  seed,  lard,  honey,  etc. 

—  G.  pellitory,  an  asteraceous  herb  of  the  Mediterranean  re¬ 
gion  (Anacyclus  officinarum ),  sometimes  used  in  medicine. 

—  G.  pepper,  the  fruit  of  the  mezereon,  sometimes  used  in 
Europe  to  adulterate  pepper.  —  G.  process,  a  Metal.  The 
process  of  reducing  copper  ore  in  a  blast  furnace,  after 
roasting,  if  necessary,  b  Chem.  See  white  lead.  —  G. 
prune,  a  large  dark  purple  plum,  of  oval  shape,  often  one¬ 
sided.  It  is  much  used  for  preserving,  either  dried  or  in 
sirup.  —  G.  rice.  =  battledore  barley.— G.  sarsaparilla, 
the  sand  sedge.  —  G.  scammony,  the  hedge  bindwreed.  —  G. 
sesame  oil.  See  oil,  Table  I.—  G.  silver,  a  silver-white  alloy 
consisting  essentially  of  copper,  zinc,  and  nickel,  the  usual 
proportion  for  a  good  quality  being  3:1:1.  It  is  hard  and 
tough,  but  malleable  and  ductile,  and  not  affected  by  ex¬ 
posure  to  the  air.  It  was  formerly  much  used  for  table¬ 
ware.  knife  handles,  frames,  cases,  bearings  of  machinery, 
etc.,  but  is  now  largely  superseded  by  other  white  alloys. 


—  German  sixth.  Music.  See  sixth  chord.  —  G.  steel,  Metal., 
a  kind  of  steel  made  in  a  forge  directly  from  a  crude  iron 
by  partial  decarbonization.  —  G.  stitch,  a  stitch  in  worsted 
work  consisting  of  alternate  tapestry  and  tent  stitches 
worked  diagonally  across  the  canvas.  —  G  system  (ol  tun¬ 
neling).  =  English  system.— G.  tamarisk,  a  European 
tamaricaceous  shrub  ( Myricaria  gennanica),  resembling 
the  tamarisk.  —  G.  text.  Print.,  the  modern  German  type ; 
Fraktur;  also,  a  modification  of  Fraktur,  used  in  English 
printing  for  ornamental  headings,  etc.,  as  in  the  words, 

£l)i$  line  \4  ©erman  £c£t. 

—  G.  tinder.  =  amadou.  —  G.  umber,  Cologne  brown.  —  G. 
wheat.  =  spelt.  —  G.  wool.  =  Berlin  wool. 

ger'man  (jGr'man),  a.  [ME.  german,  germain ,  F.  ger- 
main ,  fr.  L.  germanus  full,  own  (said  of  brothers  and  sis¬ 
ters  who  have  the  same  parents).]  1  Lit.,  near  of  kin  ; 
now  usually  specif.  :  a  Of  the  same  parentage  ;  own 
(brother  or  sister) ;  —  now  used  only  in  brother-german 
and  sister-german,  b  Being  the  child  of  one’s  parent’s 
own  brother  or  sister ;  own,  or  first  (cousin) ;  —  now  used 
only  in  cousin-german. 

2.  =  germane,  2  &  3.  Now  Rare. 

ger-man'der  (jer-m&n'der),  n.  [ME.  germawnder,  prob. 
through  OF.  fr.  L.  chamaedrys,  fr.  Gr.  \apai8pvi  ;  x«pai 
on  the  earth  or  ground  -f-  Spvs  tree  :  cf.  F.  germandree. 
See  humble  ;  tree.]  Any  menthaceous  plant  of  the  genus 
Teucr ium,  esp.  T.  chamiedrys,  the  wall  germander,  and  in 
the  United  States  T.  canadense. 

germander  chickweed  A  small  scrophulariaceous  herb 
(  Veronica  agreslis)  resembling  chickweed. 
germander  speedwell.  An  Old  World  speedwell  (Ve- 
rotiica  cham.rdrys)  with  leaves  30inewhat  resembling  those 
of  the  germander. 

ger  mane'  ( jer-man' ;  jQr'uian),  a.  [Var.  of  german  akin.] 

1.  Lit.,  near  akin.  =  german  (the  more  usual  spelling). 

Wert  thou  leopard,  thou  wert  germane  to  the  lion.  Shak. 

2.  Closely  allied  ;  appropriate  ;  relevant. 

The  phrase  would  he  more  germane  to  the  matter.  Shak. 
[An  amendment]  must  be  germane.  Barclay  {Digest). 

3.  Genuine  ;  true  or  complete.  Ohs.  or  Archaic. 

Ger  man'lc  (jer-in5n'Tk),  a.  [L.  Germanicus :  cf.  F.  ger- 
m unique,  G.  germanisch.  See  German,  n.]  1.  Of  or  pert, 
to  Germany,  Germans,  or  the  German  language  ;  German. 
2.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Teutons,  or  designating  or  be¬ 
longing  to  the  Teutonic  languages  ;  Teutonic. 

Germanic  Confederation.  =  German  Confederation. 
ger-man'ic,  a.  Chem.  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  containing, 
germanium,  esp.  in  the  quadrivalent  state, 
ger  ma'nl-OUS  (-ma'nl-as),  a.  Chem.  Of,  pertaining  to, 
or  containing,  germanium  in  the  bivalent  state. 
Ger'man-ism  (jGr'indn-Tz’m),  n.  [Cf.  F.  germanisme.] 

1.  An  idiom  of  the  German  language. 

2.  Something  characteristic  of  the  Germans  ;  a  charac¬ 
teristic  German  mode  of  thought,  doctrine,  etc.  ;  hence, 
sometimes,  rationalism. 

3.  German  population,  culture,  or  influence. 

4.  Adoption  or  imitation  of  German  habits  or  traits. 
Ger'man  1st,  n.  1.  One  learned  in  the  German  language 

or  in  Germanic  philology  ;  also,  one  familiar  with  or  in¬ 
fluenced  by  German  life,  customs,  or  modes  of  thought. 

2.  Hist.  A  historian  who  magnifies  the  influence  of  Teu¬ 
tonic,  and  esp.  Germanic,  institutions  in  the  development 
of  European  civilization  ;  —  opposed  to  Romanticist. 
ger-ma'ni  um  (jer-ina'nT-wm),  7i.  [NL.,  fr.  L.  Germania 

Germany.]  Chem.  A  grayish  white  rare  metallic  element, 
found  combined  in  argyrodite  and  a  few  other  rare  min¬ 
erals.  Symbol,  Ge  ;  atomic  weight,  72.5.  Germanium  was 
discovered  in  1886  by  the  German  chemist  Winkler.  It  is 
bivalent  and  quadrivalent,  resembles  carbon  and  silicon  in 
some  respects  and  tin  in  others,  and  in  general  fulfills  the 
prediction  of  Mendelyeev,  who  described  it  under  the 
name  of  ekasilicon.  Cf.  gallium. 

Ger'man-l-za'tlon  (jGr'inan-T-za'shwn  ;  -i-za'shun),  n. 

Act  of  Germanizing,  or  state  of  being  Germanized. 
Ger'man  ize  (jGr'man-iz),  v.  t.  ;  Ger'man-ized  (-izd)  ; 
Ger'man-iz'ing  (-iz'Tng).  1.  To  translate  into  German. 

2.  To  make  German,  or  like  what  is  distinctively  German  ; 
as,  to  Gennanize  a  province,  a  language,  a  society. 
Ger'man  ize.  v.  i.  To  adopt  German  ways  of  thought  and 
action ;  to  become  German  in  sympathies,  style,  or  habits. 
Ger'ma  no-  (jGr'md-no-).  A  combining  form  for  German. 
germ  cell.  Biol.  A  cell  whose  function  is  the  perpetuation 
of  the  race;  one  which  is  set  apart  from  the  rest  of  the 
body,  to  develop,  usually  after  union  with  another  of  the 
opposite  sex,  into  a  new  individual ;  an  egg  or  sperm  cell, 
or  one  of  their  antecedent  cells  ;  —  opposed  to  somatic  cell. 
ger'ml  clde  (jGr'mi-sid),  n.  -f-  -cide.]  Any  sub¬ 

stance  or  agent  which  destroys  microorganisms.  See 

STERILIZE,  ANTI8EPTIC,  DISINFECTANT.  —  ger'ml  Cid  al 

(-sid'dl),  ger'mi-cide  (-sid),  a. 

ger'ml  nal  (-nftl),  a.  [See  germ.]  Pertaining  to  a  germ, 
in  any  sense  ;  incipient ;  esp.,  Biol.,  pertaining  to  a  germ 
cell  or  an  early  stage  of  an  embryo. 

germinal  apparatus.  Bot.  —  egg  apparatus.  —  g.  area.  Em¬ 
bryol.  =  germinal  disk  a.  —  g.  corpuscle.  Bot.  =  od- 
sphere.  —  g.  disk.  Embrynl.  a  A  disklike  or  shield-shaped 
area  of  the  blastoderm  of  eggs  of  amniote  vertebrates,  in 
which  the  first  indications  of  the  embryo  proper  appear, 
b  In  meroblastic  eggs  with  much  yolk,  the  disklike  proto¬ 


plasmic  part,  which  undergoes  segmentation.  —  germinal 
epithelium,  Embryo! .  £  Anat..  the  epithelium  covering  the 
genital  ridges  and  the  glands  (ovary  and  testis)  derived 
from  them.  In  this  epithelium  the  primordial  ova  are 
found.  See  primordial  ova.  —  g.  layers.  Biol.  =  germ 
layers.  —  g.  membrane.  Embryol.  =  blastoderm.  —  g.  spot, 
Embryol .,  the  nucleolus  of  the  germinal  vesicle.—  g.  vesicle, 
a  Embryol.  The  nucleus  of  the  egg  before  the  formation 
of  the  polar  bodies,  b  Bot.  =  oCtsphere. 
ger'ml  nant  (jGr'mT-ndnt),  a.  [L.  germinans,  p.  pr.] 
Germinating ;  sprouting  ;  sending  forth  germs  or  buds ; 
having  the  capacity  for  sprouting  and  developing, 
ger'mi-nate  (-nat),  v.  i. ;  ger'mi-nat'ed  (-nat'6d) ;  ger'- 
mi-nat'ing  (-nat'Tng).  [L.  germinal  us,  p.  p.  of  germinare 
to  sprout,  fr.  germen.  See  germ.]  1.  To  begin  to  grow 
or  develop  ;  —  said  esp.  of  a  spore  or  seed,  and,  by  exten¬ 
sion,  of  a  bud  or  plant ;  to  sprout. 

2.  To  shoot  forth  like  a  plant ;  effloresce,  as  salts.  Obs. 
ger'ml  nate,  v.  t.  To  cause  to  sprout  or  develop, 
ger  ml-na'tlon  (-na'shwn),  n.  [L.  germinalio:  cf.  F.  ger¬ 
mination.']  1.  Process  of  germinating  ;  beginning  of  vege¬ 
tation  or  growth;  as:  Bot.  a  Beginning  of  growth  or  develop¬ 
ment  of  a  spore,  b  Resumption  of  growth  by  the  embryo 
in  a  seed  after  planting;  sprouting,  c  Development  of  a  bud. 
2.  Efflorescence;  ebullition.  Obs. 

ger'mi-na-tlve  (jGr'ml-na-tTv),  a.  [Cf.  F.  germinatif.] 
Pertaining  to  germination  ;  having  power  to  grow  or  de¬ 
velop.  —  ger'mi-na-tlve-ly,<H/i’.  —  germinative  spot,  g.  vesi¬ 
cle.  =  GERMINAL  SPOT,  GERMINAL  VESICLE. 

ger'mi-na'tor  (-na'ter),  n.  1.  One  that  causes  to  grow. 

2.  A  device  for  testing  the  germinating  capacity  of  seeds, 
germ  layer.  Embryol.  Any  of  the  layers  of  cells  that 
are  differentiated  in  the  early  stages  of  embryonic  de¬ 
velopment.  In  the  formation  of  a  gastrula  or  equivalent 
embryonic  form  two  layers,  an  outer,  the  epiblast,  or  ec¬ 
toderm,  and  an  inner,  the  hypoblast,  or  endoderm,  are 
formed.  They  are  both  epithelial  in  character.  Later  a 
third,  the  mesoblast .  or  mesoderm,  usually  appears  betw  een 
them,  being  formed  from  the  hypoblast  in  many  cases  at 
least.  In  the  low’er  Metazoa  the  mesoblast  (if  not  want¬ 
ing,  its  place  being  taken  by  a  jellylike  mesogloea)  has  en¬ 
tirely  the  character  of  mesenchyma,  but  in  the  higher 
forms  it  also  forms  two  epithelial  layers  which  take  part 
in  forming  the  somatopleure  and  splanchnonleure(see  these 
terms)  and  bound  a  cavity,  the  coelom ,  or  body  comfy.  In 
the  vertebrates  the  epiblast  gives  rise  to  the  epidermis,  the 
nervous  system,  the  enamel  of  the  teeth,  the  crystalline 
lens,  the  sensitive  epithelia  of  the  eye,  ear,  and  nose,  etc.; 
the  hypoblast  to  the  lining  epithelium  of  most  of  the  ali¬ 
mentary  canal  and  its  appendages  (the  lungs,  liver,  pan¬ 
creas,  etc.) ;  and  the  mesoblast  to  the  muscles,  bones,  den¬ 
tine,  cartilage,  connective  tissues,  the  vascular  system, 
and  most  of  the  urogenital  structures, 
germ  nucleus  a  Biol.  The  nucleus  of  the  egg  or  sperm 
cell,  b  Bot.  The  nucleus  resulting  from  the  fusion  of  male 
and  female  pronuclei. 

germ  plasm,  or  germ  plasma-  Biol.  The  substance 

contained  in  the  germ  cells,  by  w  hich  hereditary  charac¬ 
ters  are  transmitted  ;  idioplasm  (which  see), 
germ  pore.  Bot.  A  pore  or  pit  in  the  integument  of  a 
spore  through  which  the  germ  tube  makes  its  exit  on  ger¬ 
mination.  It  is  prominent  in  the  microspores  (pollen 
grains)  of  seed  plants. 

germ  theory,  a  Biol.  The  theory  that  living  organisms 
can  be  produced  only  by  the  development  of  living  germs. 
Cf.  biogenesis,  a  biogenesis,  b  Med.  The  theory  which  at¬ 
tributes  contagious  and  infectious  diseases,  suppurative 
lesions,  etc.,  to  the  agency  of  germs  or  microparasites. 
The  science  of  bacteriology  was  developed  after  the  truth 
of  this  theory  had  been  demonstrated, 
germ  tube  Bot.  The  slender  tubular  outgrowth  first  pro¬ 
duced  by  a  spore  in  germination. 

ge-ron'tic  (je-r5n'tTk),  a.  [Gr.  yepovriKo<;  pertaining  to 
an  old  man,  fr.  yipujv,  -ovtov,  an  old  man.]  Biol.  Of  or 
pertaining  to  decadence  or  old  age,  either  of  an  individual 
or  of  a  species  or  group  approaching  extinction, 
ge-ron'tine  (-tin;  -ten;  184).  n.  Also -tin.  [Gr.  y*pu>v, 
-ovros,  an  old  man,  old.]  Physiol.  Chem.  A  crystalline 
base,  C5H14N2,  from  the  liver  and  kidneys,  esp.  of  old  dogs. 
It  is  an  isomer  of  cadaverine,  which  it  resembles, 
ger  on-toc'ra  cy  (jSr''5n-t5k'rd-sT),  n. ;  pi.  -ciEs  (-sTz). 
[Gr.  yepiov,  -ouros,  an  old  man  -f-  -cracy.]  Government 
by  old  men  ;  a  governing  body  of  old  men. 
ge  ron'to-ge'ous  (jg-rbn'to-je'ds),  a.  [Gr.  yiputv,  -ovtos,  an 
old  man  -j-  yfj  earth  -j--ot/$.]  Pertaining  to  the  Old  World, 
or  the  Eastern  Hemisphere. 

ger  o  pig'i-a  (jgr'6-pTj'T-d).  ger  o  pi'ga  (-pe'gd),  n.  [Pg. 
geropiqa .J  A  mixture,  variously  composed,  for  adultera¬ 
tion  of  wines.  It  is  manufactured  in  Portugal. 

-gerous  (-jer-ws).  [L.  -ger,  fr.  gerbe  to  bear,  carry. 
See  jest.]  A  suffix  signifying  bearing,  producing ;  as, 
crystalliyerot/j,  producing  crystals  ;  dentb/<p7W.v.  It  forms 
derivatives  freely  with  any  Latin  stems,  always  after  i  as 
a  stem  or  connecting  vowel. 

The  reference  “  See  -gerous”  is  sometimes  given  as 
the  only  definition  of  a  word  ending  in  -gerous,  if  its 
meaning  can  readily  be  gathered  from  the  definitions  of 
the  suffix  and  the  root  word. 

ger  ry-man'der  (ggr'Y-m&n'der),  r.  t.  ;  ger'ry-man'dered 
(-derd) ;  ger'ry-man'der-ing.  [Gerry  -f-  salawvmder.] 
To  divide  (a  State,  county,  etc.)  into  election  districts  or 


germ'al  (jOr'mdl),  a.  Germi¬ 
nal.  Rare. 

Ger'man  (jOr'm/In).  Ger'maine 
(iQr'mfln  ;  jgr-man'),  n.  TL. 
Germanus  or  F.  Germain  (fr. 
L.).]  Lit. .German; — muse.  prop, 
name.  L.  Gennanus  (j5r-ma'- 
ntis) ;  F.  Germain  (zhPr'mftN'); 
It.  Germano  (jgr-mfi'no). 
ger'man-are7  ’(jQr'imin-ar'),  n. 
See  pktuooraimiy. 
ger-mane'.  or  ger'man,  n.  One 
near  akin. 

ger-mane'ly.  adr.  of  germane. 
Ger/man-eBque'(jQr/mtfn-2sk'), 
a.  See  -rsquk. 

Ger'man-hood.  w.  See  -hood. 

I|  Ger-ma'ni  (jSr-ma'nT),  n.  pi. 
[L.]  Germans. 

Ger-man'i-cal,  a.  Germanic. — 
Ger-man'i-cal-ly.  fid v. 

||  Ger  man'i-ce  (jSr-mkn'Y-B?). 
[NL.]  In  German  :  after  the 
German  style  or  manner. 
Ger-man'i-fy  (-T-fT),  r.  t.  To 
make  German  or  Germanlike. 

ger'man-iah,  a.  See  -jsh. 

e  rym  a  n-i  a't  1  c  ( jQr'mtfn-Ys'- 
tlk),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  Ger¬ 
manism  or  Germanists, 
ger  man'i-ty  (jSr-m&n'Y-tY),  n. 


[From  germane  nearly  re¬ 
lated.]  Kinship.  Ohs. 

G  e  r-m  a  n'i-t  y,  n.  1.  German 
characteristics.  [terests.l 

2.  Sympathy  with  German  in- 1 
Ger'man  iz  er  (jOr'nwin-Tz'Cr), 
».  One  who  Germanizes. 
Ger'man-ly,  adv.  of  German. 
Ger'ma-no-ma'ni-a,  n.  [Ger¬ 
mano-  4-  mania.]  A  strong  prej¬ 
udice  in  favor  of,  or  extreme 
leaning  towards,  things  Ger¬ 
man.  in  one  not  a  German. — 
Ger  ma-no-ma'ni-ac  (-ttk),  n. 
Ger  m  a  n  op  h'i-lis  t  (jQr'md- 
n  0  f'I-1  T  s  t),  n.  [  Germano-  + 
-nhil  -f  -ist.]  An  admirer  of  the 
German  people  and  their  insti¬ 
tutions  and  customs. 

Ger  ma-no-pho'bi-a  (-nC-f6'bT- 
d),  n.  [Germano-  4-  -phobia.]  A 
morbid  dislike  or  fear  of  Ger¬ 
many,  its  government,  activi¬ 
ties,  characteriRtics.eustoms.etc. 
— Ger'ma-no-phobeqjOr'md-nfl- 
fob'),  Ger  ma  noph'o-biat  ( jflr'- 
mri-nOf'O-bYst),  n.  —  Ger  ma  no- 
phob'ic  (-n&-fBb'Yk),  a. 
Ger'man-town',  n.  (From  Ger- 
rn  a  n  t  o  w  n,  Penn.]  1.  A  four- 
wheeled,  one-horse,  covered 


wagon;— called  in  full  German¬ 
town  wagon.  Local ,  U.  S. 

2.  A  lightly  twisted,  fine,  strong 
vnrn  of  four,  six,  or  eight 
threads,  used  in  knitting,  cro¬ 
cheting  and  weaving;— called  in 
full  Germantown  wool  or  yarn, 
ger-ma'ri-um  (jSr-ma'rT-um), 
n.  [NL.  See  germ.]  Zoril.  In 
certain  invertebrates  (flat- 
worms  and  rotifers),  the  egg- 
producing  part  of  the  ovary  as 
dist.  from  the  vitellarium. 
germawnder.  +  germander. 
germ  disk,  a  Bot.  The  flattened 
discoid  apex  of  the  germ  tube 
prominent  in  certain  liverworts. 

b  =  GERMINAL  DISK. 

germe.  +  .term. 
ger'men  (jQr'mPn),  n. ;  pi.  E. 
-mens  (-menz),  L.  -min a  (-mY- 
nd).  [L.]  a  A  germ.  Obs.  or  Fig. 
b  Shoot  :  sprout.  Ohs.  c  Bot.  An 
ovary.  Rare,  (ovary  or  testis.  I 
germ  gland.  Zool.  A  gonad ;  an  I 
ger'mi-cul  ture  (j  ft  r'm  Y-k  ft  V- 
U*r),  //.  [germ  +  culture.]  A  cul¬ 
ture  of  bacteria.  Ob  soles. 
ger-mig'e-nous  (j?r-mlj'£-m7s), 
a.  [germ  4-  -penotts.]  Producing 
germs.  Rare. 


ger'min.  +  germen. 
ger'mln  (jftr'mln),  v.  i.  if  t.  [L. 
germinare.]  To  bud  ;  to  bud 
into.  Archaic,  [germination.  I 

ger'min-a-ble.  a.  Capable  of| 
Ger  mi  nal'  (z  h  a  r'm  e'n  &  V  ; 
jftr'mY-ndl),  n.  [F.]  See  Revo¬ 
lutionary  CALENDAR.  [NAL.  I 
ger'mi-nal-ly,  adv.  of  okrmi-| 
ger'ml  nance  (jftr'mT-ndns),  n. 
=  germination.  Rare. 
ger  mi-nip 'a-rons  (jftr'mY-nYp'- 
d-rits),  a.  [germen  4-  -parous.] 
Bot.  Bearing  seeds  ;  reproduc¬ 
ing  by  means  of  seeds.  Rare. 
ger  mi  par'i-ty  (-pftr'T-tY),  n. 
[germ  4-  L.  parere  to  produce.] 
Biol.  Reproduction  by  germs, 
germ'less.  a.  See  -less. 
ger'mon  (jOr'inun),  n.  [F.]  The 
albacore  ( Germo  atalunga). 
germ  peg.  =  gim  peg. 
germ  stock.  Zool.  In  certain 
tunicates,  a  process  producing 
young  individuals  by  budding, 
germ'ule  (jftr'mnl),  n.  [Dim.  fr. 

germ. ]  Biol.  A  small  germ. 

gern,  >•.  i.  +  girn. 

fern'a-tive,  a.  [Cf.  girn.] 
riven  to  girning  ;  peevish.  Obs. 
gerner.  +  garner. 


ger 'net.  garnet. 
gernier.  *1*  garner. 
ger'nitz.  Var.  of  garnets. 
gero-co'ml-a  (jgr'C-kO'mT-d), 
11.  [NL.]  =  GEROCOMY. 
ge-roc'o-my  (je-rftk'O-ml),  n. 
[Gr.  yypOKopia  ;  y qpa<>  old  age 
-f  Koptiv  to  take  care  of.l  Med¬ 
ical  science  treating  of  old  peo¬ 
ple.  —  ge^o-com'i-cal  (jCr'C- 
kftm'T-kdl),  a. 

ger  o-mor'phism  (jfr'fl-mflr'- 
fYz’m),  n.  [Gr.yrjpasoldagc-f 
p.op4>  17  form.]  Med.  The  condi¬ 
tion  of  appearing  to  he  much 
older  than  one  really  is. 
Ge-ron'o-mite  (i^-rOn'fi-mTt),  n. 
Eccl.  Hist.  A  Hieronymite. 
ger  on-tar 'chi- cal  (j6r/5n-tar'- 
kT-krll),  a.  [Gr.  yeptov,  -ovtoc, 
an  old  man  -f-  -arch  4-  -teal.] 
Pert,  to,  or  of  the  nature  of,  gov¬ 
ernment  by  old  men.  Rave. 

G^  Ton  to'  (zha'rftNt'),  n.  [F.] 
A  gullible  old  man  in  various 
French  comedies;  esp.,  such  a 
character  in  Corneille’s  “  Le 
Menteur  ”  and  in  Moliere’s  “  Le 
Medecin  malgre  Lui  ’’  and  *‘Les 


Fourberies  de  Scnpin.” 
ge-ron'tos  (jc-rOn'tez  ;  g£-),  n. 
pl.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  yepiov,  -opto?.] 
Gr.  An  tig.  Members  of  the  Spar¬ 
tan  gerusia  (which  see), 
ger  on  tol'o-gy  (jer'On-tftl'fl-jY), 
n.  [Gr.  yepiou,  yepovr 0$,  old 
man  -f  -logy.]  Scientific  study 
of  the  phenomena  of  senescence, 
ger  on-tox'on  (-tftk'sftn),  n. 
[Gr.  yepuju,  -ovros,  old  man  4- 
to £cv  bow.]  Arcus  senilis, 
ger'ran  (gSr'tfn).  Obs.  or  Scot, 
var.  of  garron. 
gerre.  +  jar.  [pl.  D.  Bib.  | 
Ger-re'ni-ans_(gg-re'nY-dnz),  n.  | 
Ger'res  (  jSr'ez),  n.  [L.,  an  in¬ 
ferior  salted  sea  fish.!  Zool.  The 
genus  containing  tne  typical 
rnojarras. 

gerreth.  •f-oiRTH.  [n.pl.  Bib.  j 
Ger-rhe'ni  ans  (g?-re'nY-/Tnz),| 
Ger'rl-dae  (j€f'Y-de),  n.pl.  [NL. 
See  Gerkes.]  Zool.  See  >10- 

JARRA. 

Ger'ri-dae,  n.  pl.  [NL.,  fr.  obs. 
genus  name  Gerris.]  Zool.  Syn. 
of  Hydrobat  1  d.f  a. 
ger'rock  (gCr'uk),  n.  A  coal- 
fish  of  the  first  year.  Scot. 


ale,  senate,  c&re,  iim,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofa ;  eve,  6 vent,  find,  recent,  maker;  Ice,  Ill;  old,  Sbey,  orb,  6dd,  s5ft,  connect ;  use,  unite,  urn,  Up,  circus,  menii  ; 

||  Foreign  Word.  f  Obsolete  Variant  of.  4-  combined  with.  =  equals. 
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other  civil  di  visions  in  an  unnatural  and  unfair  way  with  a 
view  to  give  a  political  party  an  advantage  over  its  oppo¬ 
nent,  or  for  some  other  improper  purpose.  Political  Cant , 
U.  S.  —  ger  ry-man'der  er  (gSr'T-man'der-er),  n. 

In  1*12,  while  Gerry  was  governor  of  that  State,  the  Republi¬ 
can  [corresponding  to  Democratic  in  modern  nomenclature]  leg¬ 
islature  redistributed  the  districts  in  such  wise  that  the  shapes  of 
the  towns  forming  a  single  district  in  Essex  County  gave  to  the 
district  a  somewhat  dragon¬ 
like  contour.  This  was  in¬ 
dicated  upon  a  map  of  Mas¬ 
sachusetts  which  Benjamin 
Russel,  an  ardent  Federalist 
and  editor  of  the  “Centinel.” 
hung  up  over  the  desk  in  his 
office.  The  celebrated  paint¬ 
er,  Gilbert  Stuart,  coming  in¬ 
to  the  office  one  day  and  ob¬ 
serving  the  uncouth  figure, 
added  with  his  pencil  a  head, 
wings,  and  claws,  and  ex¬ 
claimed,  “  That  will  do  for  a 
salamander  !  ”  “  Better  say  a 
Gerrymander!  ”  growled  the 
editor  ;  and  the  outlandish 
name,  thus  duly  coined,  soon 
caine  into  general  currency. 

John  Fiske. 

OdF"  This  division  of  northeastern  Massachusetts  was  wrongly 
attributed  to  Gerry’s  influence. 

ger'ry-man  der  (ggr'T-man'der),  n.  The  act  or  method 
of  gerrymandering,  or  its  result. 

gers'dorlf  ite  (gQrz'd5rf-It ;  gers'dorf-),  n.  [After  von 
Gersdorf,  proprietor  of  the  nickel  mine  where  it  was  first 
found.]  Min.  A  silver-white  to  steel-gray  sulpharsenide 
of  nickel,  NiAsS,  which  may  also  contain  some  iron  and 
cobalt.  It  is  usually  massive.  H.,  5.5.  Sp.  gr.,  5.6-G.2. 
ger'und  (jSr'wnd),  n.  [L.  gerundium,  fr.  gerere  to  bear, 
carry,  perform.  See  gest  a  deed,  jest.]  Gram.  A  kind 
of  verbal  noun,  originally  distinguished  in  Latin,  where  it 
has  only  the  four  oblique  cases  of  the  singular  number,  and 
expresses,  in  noun  form,  the  uncompleted  action  of  the 
verb  ;  as  in,  ars  vivendi ,  the  art  of  living  ;  fratrem  lau- 
dando ,  i?i  quoting  your  brother.  Hence,  any  of  certain 
analogous  forms  in  other  languages;  as:  (1)  the  dative 
infinitive  in  Old  English  (see  infinitive)  ;  as  in  “  I  have 
bread  to  sell “  they  have  presents  to  give,"  etc.  ;  (2)  the 
modern  English  verbal  noun  in  -ing  in  certain  uses,  as  in 
“he  is  famous  for  scaling  mountains,”  “  they  are  prepared 
for  correctly  reciting  this  lesson,’’  etc.  See  -ing,  2. 
ge  run'di  al  (je-rtm'dT-dl),  a.  Of,  pert,  to,  or  resembling, 
a  gerund  ;  as,  a  gerundial  use.  —  ge-run'di-al-ly,  adv. 
ge  run'di  al,  n.  a  The  gerundial  infinitive.  See  under 

INFINITIVE.  b  =  GERUNDIVE. 

ge-run'dive  (-dtv),  a.  [L.  gerundivus.~\  Gram.  Pertain¬ 
ing  to,  or  partaking  of,  the  nature  of  the  gerund  ;  gerun¬ 
dial.  —  n.  Orig.,  the  Latin  future  passive  participle,  a 
verbal  adjective  having  the  same  suffix  as  the  gerund,  and 
expressing  necessity,  fitness,  etc.  ;  as  in,  studium  agri 
colendi ,  the  occupation  of  land  tilling.  Applied  also  to 
analogous  verbal  adjectives  in  other  languages, 
ge-ru'si-a  (je-roo'zhT-a),  I!  ge-rOU'si  a  (je-roo'zhT-a  ;  je- 
rou'-),  n.  [NL.  gerousia ,  L.  gerusia,  fr.  Gr.  yepovma,  fr. 
yepwv  old  man.]  a  Gr.  Hist.  A  council  of  elders,  or  senate, 
in  the  ancient  Dorian  states;  esp.,  the  Spartan  senate, 
which  was  composed  of  the  two  Spartan  kings  and  twenty- 
eight  members  of  the  aristocracy.  Its  functions  were  to 
prepare  legislation  for  the  consideration  of  the  assembly, 
whose  decisions  it  might  set  aside  in  conjunction  with  the 
kings.  It  also  had  judicial  nowers.  b  The  Sanhedrim,  or 
council  of  state,  of  ancient  Jerusalem. 

Ge-ryg'O-ne  (je-rTg'6-ne),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  yy\pvyovr\  bom 
of  sound  ;  ynpvs  voice  -f-  root  of  yiyveaOai  to  be  bora.] 
Zo'dl.  A  genus  of  small  insectivorous  singing  birds  of  Aus¬ 
tralia,  placed  in  the  family  Muscicapida?  or  in  the  Sylvii- 
die.  Also  [/.  c.],  any  of  these  birds,  which  are  also  called 
flyeaters.  In  New  Zealand  related  forms  are  found,  as  the 
gray  warbler,  but  are  now  usually  placed  in  other  genera. 
Ge'ry-on  (je'rT-on),  or  Ge-ry'o-nes  (je-ri'6-nez),  n.  [L., 
fr.  Gr.  Tr)pvu>v  or  r-qpvowq?.']  Gr.  Myth.  A  monster,  the 
son  of  Clirysaor  and  Callirrlioe,  having  three  bodies  and 
powerful  wings.  He  was  slain  by  Hercules,  one  of  whose 
labors  was  to  carry  off  Geryon’s  herd  of  red  cattle. 

Ge  ry-o'nl  a  (je'rT-o'nT-d),  n.  [NL. ;  fr.  L.  Geryon ,  Gr. 
T-qpvuv.]  Zool.  A  genus  of  craspedote  medusae  having  six 
simple  radical  canals  with  corresponding  tentacles.  It  is 
the  type  of  a  family,  Ge'ry-o-ni'i-dae  (-6-nI'T-de)  or  Ge'* 
ry-on'i  d®  (-5n'T-de).  —  ge'ry-on'id  (-Qn'Td),  a.  Ac  n. 

Ges  ne'ri  a  (jgs-ne'rT-d),  n.  [NL.,  after  Konrad  von  Ges- 
ner ,  Swiss  naturalist.]  Bot.  A  large  genus  of  tropical 
American  herbs  typifying  the  family  Gesneriacese.  They 
have  showy  tubular  flowers  with  a  more  or  less  ventricose 
or  gibbous  corolla  and  glandular  disk.  Several  species  are 
commonly  cultivated.  ^Also  [/.c.],  a  plant  of  this  genus. 
Ges'ner  I  a'ce  ae  (jSs'ner-T-a'ae-e),  n.  pi.  [NL.]  Bot.  A 


family  of  tropical  herbs  or  rarely  woody  plants  (order  Pole- 
moniales)  of  about  85  genera  and  nearly  1,000  species. 
They  have  chiefly  opposite,  estipulate  leaves  and  strongly 
zygomorphic  flowers  with  four  didynamous  stamens  and 
a  bicarpellary  ovary.  The  family  includes  many  green¬ 
house  plants,  as  gloxinias  ( Sinningia ),  species  of  Gesneria, 
Achimenes,  etc.  —  gesner  1  a'ceous  (jis'ner-T-a'slvf/.s),  a. 

II  ges'so  (j8s'o),  n.  [It.,  chalk,  plaster.  Cf.  gypsum.] 

1.  Plaster  of  Paris,  or  gypsum,  esp.  as  prepared  for  use  in 
painting,  or  in  making  bas-reliefs  and  the  like  ;  by  exten¬ 
sion,  a  plasterlike  or  pasty  material  spread  upon  a  surface 
to  fit  it  for  painting  or  gilding,  or  a  surface  so  prepared. 

2.  A  work  of  art  done  in  gesso.  Obs. 

II  ges'SO  du'ro  (doo'ro).  [It.,  hard  plaster.]  A  variety  of 
gesso  which  when  dried  becomes  hard  and  durable,  often 
used  in  making  bas-relief  casts. 

gest,  geste  (jBst),  n.  [OF.  geste  exploit,  history.  See 
jest.]  1.  Something  done  or  achieved  ;  a  deed  or  an 
action  ;  an  adventure  ;  an  exploit;  — now  used  chiefly  in 
literary  criticism  with  some  reference  to  sense  2. 

Eastern  Hindi,  through  the  works  of  a  greut  genius,  became  the 
medium  for  celebrating  the  gestesof  Rama.  Census  of  India,  l‘J0l. 

2.  A  tale  of  achievements  or  adventures  ;  a  romance,  esp. 
in  meter.  Cf.  chanson  de  geste. 

3.  A  lampoon  ;  an  idle  tale  ;  a  jest.  Obs. 

4.  Race  ;  kind  ;  company.  Obs.  &  B. 

gest.  geste,  n.  [F.  geste ,  L.  gestus ,  fr.  gerere  to  bear, 
carry,  conduct  (one’s  self).  See  jest.]  Gesture ;  bear¬ 
ing  ;  deportment.  Archaic. 

Through  his  heroic  grace  and  honorable  gest.  Spenser. 
In  the  least  geste,  —  the  dropping  low 
Of  the  lid,  the  wrinkling^oi  the  brow.  Mrs.  Browning. 
Ges'ta  Ro  ma  no'rum  (jSs'td  ro'md-no'rwm;  201).  [L.J  Lit.. 
Deeds  of  the  Romans ;  — title  of  a  famous  collection  of 
short  tales  in  Latin,  much  current  in  the  late  Middle  Ages 
and  often  used  as  a  source  by  later  poets  and  dramatists, 
ges'tate  (jSs'tat),  v.  t. ;  ges'tat-ed  (-tat-Sd) ;  ges'tat-ing 
(-tat-ing).  [See  gestation.]  To  carry  in  the  womb  dur¬ 
ing  pregnancy  ;  to  carry  in  the  womb  during  development, 
ges-ta'tion  (jSs-ta'shdn),  n.  [L.  gestalio  a  bearing,  carry¬ 
ing,  fr.  gesture  to  bear,  carry,  intens.  fr.  gerere ,  gesltim , 
to  bear :  cf.  F.  gestation.  See  gest  deed,  jest.]  1.  A  bear¬ 
ing  or  carrying.  Obs. 

2.  Exercise  in  which  one  is  borne  or  carried,  as  on  horse¬ 
back  or  in  a  carriage.  Rare. 

3.  The  act  of  carrying  young  in  the  womb  from  concep¬ 
tion  to  delivery ;  pregnancy.  The  normal  period  of  ges¬ 
tation  is  given  as  follows  :  in  man,  280  days,  or  about  nine 
months  ;  elephant,  twenty-one  or  twenty-two  months ; 
horse,  eleven  months  ;  cow,  nine  months ;  sheep  and  goat, 
five  months  ;  sow,  four  months ;  dormouse,  one  month. 

ges'ta-to-ry  (jes'tri-to-rl),  a.  [L.  gestatorius  that  serves 
for  carrying.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  gestation  ;  esp.,  relat¬ 
ing  to  carrying  as  a  form  of  exercise.  Rare. 
ges'tic  (jSs'tTk)  (  a.  [See  gest  gesture.]  Relating  to 
ges'tl  cal  (-ti-kdl)  I  bodily  motion;  consisting  of  gestures  ; 
—  said  especially  with  reference  to  dancing. 

Carried  away  by  the  enthusiasm  of  the  gestic  art.  Scott. 
ges- tie'll  lar  (j8s-tTk'u-ldr),  a.  1.  Of  or  pertaining  to 
gesticulation. 

2.  Full  of  sudden  motion.  Emerson. 

ges  tic'u-late  (-lat),  v.  i. ;  ges-tic'u-lat'ed  (-lat'gd) ;  ges- 
Tic'u-LAT/iNG(-lat/Ing).  [L.  gesticulatus,  p.  p.  of  gesti cidari 
to  gesticulate,  fr.  gesticulus  a  mimic  gesture,  gesticulation, 
dim.  of  gestus  gesture.  See  gesture.]  To  make  gestures 
or  motions  of  the  body  or  limbs,  esp.  when  speaking. 
ges-tlc'U-late,  v.  t.  To  indicate  by  gesture  or  gesticulation. 
ges-tic'U-la'tlon  (-la'shwn),  n.  [L.  gesticulate o  :  cf.  F.  ges¬ 
ticulation.]  1.  Act  of  gesticulating,  or  making  gestures. 
2.  A  gesture  ;  an  expressive  motion  of  the  body  or  limbs, 
as  in  representing  action  or  passion,  or  enforcing  argu¬ 
ments  and  sentiments. 

Syn.  —  See  gesture. 

ges- tlc'u  la-tive  (j8s-tik'u-la-tTv),  a.  Inclined  to  gesticu¬ 
late;  marked  by  gesticulation.  —  ges-tic'U-la-tive-ly,  adv. 
ges  tic'll- la' tor  (-la'ter),  n.  [L.]  One  who  gesticulates 
or  postures  ;  a  public  entertainer  in  medieval  times. 
ges-tic'U-la-tO-ry  (-la-to-rT),  a.  Representing  by,  belong¬ 
ing  to,  or  resembling,  gesticulation. 

ges'tion  (jgs'clmn),  72.  [L.  gesti o  a  managing,  fr.  gerere  to 
bear,  carry,  manage  ;  cf.  F.  gestion.]  1.  Management  ; 
operation;  conduct.  Archaic. 

2  Scots  Law.  The  conduct  of  one  who  acts  as  heir,  esp. 
without  an  order  of  law. 

ges'tlir-al  (jSs'^ur-Sl),  a.  Pert,  to,  or  consisting  of,  gesture, 
ges'ture  (-tor),  n.  [LL.  gestura  mode  of  action,  fr.  L. 
gerere,  gestum ,  to  bear,  behave,  perform,  act.  See  gest 
gesture.]  1.  Manner  of  carrying  the  body  ;  carriage  ; 
position  of  the  body  or  limbs  ;  posture.  Obs. 

2.  A  motion  of  the  body  or  limbs  expressive  of  sentiment 
or  passion  ;  any  action  or  posture  intended  to  express  an 
idea  or  a  passion,  or  to  enforce  or  emphasize  an  argument, 


assertion,  or  opinion;  formerly,  any  movement  of  the 
body  or  limbs. 

Humble  and  reverent  gestures.  Hooker. 

Grace  was  in  all  her  steps,  heaven  in  her  eye, 

In  every  gesture  dignity  and  love.  Milton. 

3.  The  use  of  movements  of  the  limbs  or  body  as  a  mode 
of  expression. 

Syn.  —  Gesture,  gesticulation.  In  modem  usage,  ges¬ 
ture  applies  to  any  expressive  bodily  movement ;  gesticu¬ 
lation  commonly  suggests  the  use  of  (esp.)  rapid,  unre¬ 
strained,  or  undignified  gestures ;  as,  “The  right  [hand  of 
Niobe]  is  drawing  up  her  daughter  to  her  ;  and  with  that 
instinctive  gesture  .  .  .  is  encouraging  the  child  to  believe 
that  it  can  give  security  ”  ( Shelley ) ;  r‘  His  [Poussin’sJ  hu¬ 
man  figures  are  sometimes  ‘  o’erinformed  ’  with  .  .  .  feel¬ 
ing.  Their  actions  have  too  much  gesticulation  ”  ( Hazlitt ). 
ges'ture (jSs'tur),  v.  t.;  ges'tured  (-turd);  ges'tur-ing (-dur¬ 
ing).  1.  To  accompany  or  illustrate  with  gesture  or  action. 

It  is  not  orderly  read,  nor  gestured  as  beseemeth.  Hooker. 
2.  To  dispose  (the  body).  Obs. 
ges'ture,  v.  i.  To  make  gestures  ;  to  gesticulate. 

The  players  .  .  .  gestured  not  undecently  withal.  Holland. 
gesture  language  Expression  or  communication  of 
ideas  and  feelings  by  means  of  gestures  either  naturally 
or  conventionally  significant,  as  in  the  sign  language  of 
mutes  or  of  North  American  Indians.  Cf.  dactylology, 
DRUM  LANGUAGE. 

get  (gSt),  v.  t.  ;  pret.  got  (g5t),  Archaic  gat  (gSt) ;  p.  p. 
got,  (esj>.  in  U.  S.)  got'ten  (g<5t'’n) ;  p.  pr.  Ac  rb.  n.  get'- 
ting.  [ME.  geten,  fr.  Scand. ;  cf.  I  cel.  get  a,  akin  to  AS. 
gitan ,  gietan  (in  comp.),  Goth,  bi gitan  to  find,  L.  pr ehen- 
dere  to  seize,  Gr.  \au6dveiv  to  hold.  Cf.  beget,  compre¬ 
hend,  enterprise,  forget,  impregnable,  prehensile.] 

1.  To  come  by  ;  to  come  into  possession  of,  as  property,  or 
to  come  to  realization  of,  as  fame  ;  to  take  and  have  or  to 
arrive  at  and  have  ;  to  cause  or  suffer  (something)  to  fall 
to  one’s  self  (or  itself) ;  —  the  most  general  word  in  Eng¬ 
lish  for  this  sense.  It  is  equivalent :  a  In  active  senses  to : 
Obtain,  procure,  acquire  ;  as,  to  get  money  ;  to  get  pos¬ 
session  ;  ascertain,  learn,  determine,  induce  ;  as,  to  get 
a  lesson ;  to  get  knowledge ;  to  get  the  range  of ;  to  get  a 
couclusion  or  solution;  hence,  in  a  somewhat  passive  sense, 
to  get  wisdom  or  experience  ;  gain,  win,  achieve  ;  as,  to 
get  a.  victory  ;  get  glory  ;  get  favor  ;  earn,  derive  ;  as,  to  get 
a  living  ;  to  get  a  fair  profit,  b  In  passive  senses,  or  with¬ 
out  the  notion  of  special  effort  or  design,  get  is  equiva¬ 
lent  to  :  Receive  ;  as,  to  get  a  rich  gilt  ;  to  get  a  pardon 
or  a  light  sentence  ;  meet  with,  attain,  obtain  ;  as,  to  get 
a  good  night's  rest;  to  get  an  opportunity  ;  contract,  catch, 
take  ;  as,  to  get  the  measles  ;  suffer  ;  as,  to  get  a  bad  fall. 

2.  Hence,  in  idiomatic  uses:  a  To  obtain  the  right  or 
privilege  of  ;  as,  to  get  speech  with  some  one  ;  to  get  some 
one’s  ear,  that  is,  to  get  access  to,  or  speech  with,  him. 
b  To  obtain  or  reach  by  some  understood  process,  as  agri¬ 
culture,  hunting  or  fishing,  sounding,  etc.  ;  as,  to  get  a 
fine  stag,  or  a  big  crop  ;  to  get  bottom,  c  To  obtain  in 
marriage.  “  If  I  could  gel  this  foolish  Imogen.”  Shak. 
d  To  capture  ;  as,  the  policeman  got  the  thief,  e  To  re¬ 
ceive  a  sentence  of  ;  as,  to  get  three  months.  Colloq.  f  To 
pen  in  ;  corner ;  as,  he  got  me  in  the  argument.  Colloq. 
g  To  find  by  or  as  if  by  search  ;  as,  what  have  you  got 
now  to  worry  about  ?  Chiefly  Colloq.  h  To  reach  ;  arrive 
at  (a  place)  ;  as,  to  get  the  west  shore. 

3.  With  have  and  had  :  Pleonastically,  to  come  into  or  be 
in  possession  of ;  to  have.  “  Thou  hast  got  the  face  of 
man.”  Herbert.  With  to,  to  be  obliged  to  ;  as,  he  has 
got  to  do  it.  Colloq. 

4.  To  procure  to  be,  or  to  cause  to  be,  in  any  state,  posi¬ 
tion,  or  condition  ;  as,  to  get  one’s  feet  wet  ;  to  get  the 
sails  bent  ;  to  get  the  boat  ready  ;  to  get  one  into  a  scrape. 

They  will  have^f  spread  through  all  ranks.  M.  Arnold. 

Red  deer  had  been  got  preserved.  Carlyle. 

6.  To  prevail  on  ;  to  induce  ;  to  persuade. 

Get  him  to  say  his  prayers.  Shak. 

6.  To  betake  ;  to  remove  ;  —  in  a  reflexive  use. 

Get  thee  out  from  this  land.  Gen.  xxxi.  13. 

7  To  beget;  to  procreate;  to  generate;  —  now  used  of 
animals  almost  exclusively. 

I  had  rather  to  adopt  a  child  than  get  it.  Shak. 

Syn.  —  Obtain,  gain,  win,  acquire;  procure,  secure, 
to  get  ground,  to  go  ahead  ;  to  advance.  Obs.  or  R.  —  to  g. 
ground  of,  to  get  the  better  of ;  to  encroach  upon  the  terri¬ 
tory  or  position  of.  Obs.  —  to  g.  hand,  to  gain  influence. 
Obs.  “Appetites  have  . . .  got  such  a  hand  over  them.”  Bai¬ 
ter.  —  to  g.  head.  To  gain  force,  power,  or  ascendancy.  Obs. 
or  R.  —  to  g.  in.  a  To  collect ;  secure  ;  lay  in  ;  store:  as,  to 
get  in  hay,  collections,  a  supply  of  fuel,  etc.  b  To  plant. 
C  To  harness,  d  To  include,  e  To  make  effective  ;  to  land 
(a  blow).  —  to  g.  it,  to  receive  punishment  or  something 
disagreeable  ;  to  “  catch  it.”  Colloq.  —  to  g.  off.  a  To 
utter  ;  to  discharge ;  to  dispose  of  ;  as,  to  get  ofl  a  joke  ;  to 
get  off  his  merchandise,  b  To  secure  the  escape,  or  remis¬ 
sion  of  the  punishment,  of  :  as,  his  lawyers  <70/ him  off  with 
a  suspended  sentence,  c  To  learn  ;  as,  to  get  ofl' a  passage 


fera  (gPrs).  Obs.,  Scot.,  or  dial. 

Ing.  var.  of  grass. 
gerse.  +  garse. 
gorah  <g?rsh),  n.  [Ar.]  A  pias¬ 
ter.  Egypt,  etc. 

Ger'ahom  (•rDr'sh^m).  n.  [Ileb. 
Gersho  n.')  Lit.,  an  exile  ;  — 
masc.  proj>.  name. 

Ger'ahon  (-shrtn),  n.  Bib.  Son 
of  Levi,  a  son  of  Jacob.  —  G«rr- 
ahon-itea,  n.  pi. 

Ger'aon  (-a</n).  Bib. 
ger'aum  (-sum),  n.  [AS.  gzer- 
8U111,  gersum(a).  treasure,  riches, 
of  Scand.  origin  ;  cf.  Icel.  gbr- 
semi  a  costly  thing.]  1.  A  treas¬ 
ure  :  a  precious  gift.  Obs. 

2.  Expense  ;  reward  :  compen¬ 
sation  ;  specif.,  a  fine  paid  by  a 
vassal  to  his  superior  on  taking 
a  holding.  Eng.  Hist. 
gert.  f  girt,  p.  p.  &  obs.  pret. 
of  gird. 

gert  (dial,  gftrt).  Obs.  or  dial. 
Entr.  var.  of  great. 

Gert.  Abbr.  Gertrude, 
gerth  +  GIRTH. 

Gerth  (g^rth),  Gerthr  (gPrth'’r), 
n.  [Icel.  Ger&r .]  See  Frey. 
Ger'trude  (g0r'tr<5od),  n.  [Cf. 
F.  Gertrude,  and  G.  Gertrud, 
OG.  Gertrut,  fr.  OHG.  ge.r  spear, 
and  trnt  dear,  loved.]  1.  Fern, 
prop.  name.  F.  Gertrude  (zhgr7- 
trild')  :  It.  Gertrude  (jPr-troor- 
di),  Geltionia  (jlfl-trob'4ii)  ;  Sp. 
Gertrudis  (hPr-trdb'di's)  ;  Pg. 
Gertrudes  Xzhfcr-trdb'dCsh)  ;  G. 


Gertriul  (g?r'tro5tL  Gertrnnd 
(gPr'trout).— Dim. Gertie  (gUr'- 
tT),  Trudy  (trd&'dl)- 
2.  Queen  of  Denmark  and 
mother  of  Hamlet,  in  Shake¬ 
speare’s  “  Ilamlet.”  She  dies 
by  drinking,  by  mistake,  the  poi¬ 
son  prepared  for  Ilamlet. 
Gertrude  of  Wyoming  T  h  e 
heroine  of  a  poem  of  the  same 
name  by  Thomas  Campbell.  She 
is  a  three-months  wife  who  is 
killed  in  the  Wyoming  Valley 
(Pa.)  massacre  (1778). 

rsrund  grinder.  A  teacher  of 
atin  grammar  ;  a  pedantic  ped¬ 
agogue.  Hence  :  gerund  grind¬ 
ery  and  gerund  grinding.  All 
Colloq. 

ger  un  di'val  (iwr/?7n-dl'vrfl),  a. 
Of,  pert,  to,  or  like,  a  gerundive, 
ge  run 'dive  ly,  adv.  of  gerun¬ 
dive. 

ger-v&'o  (gSr-va'5),  n.  [Pg.  ger- 
vuo,  ogervUo .]  A  West  Indian 
verbennceous  tree  (  Valerianoi- 
des  jamaicensis ),  reputed  to 
have  medicinal  properties, 
ger'y,  a.  [See  o  ere.]  Fickle; 
fitful.  Obs. 
ges.  +  GUESS,  JESS, 
ges  Obs.  pres.  ind.  2d  person 
sing,  and  pret.  pi.  of  give. 

Ges  (g?s),  Ghes.  n.  pi.  A  group  of 
South  American  Indian  tribes, 
of  low  culture,  dwelling  along 
the  rivers  Xingu  and  Araguaya. 
Some  consider  them  a  branch 


of  the  Tapuya  stock,  others  a 

distinct  linguistic  division,  call¬ 
ed  the  Ges 'an  (gf  s'tln). 

gese.  f  GEESE. 

Ge'sem  (ge'sSm).  Bib. 
ge'sen,  ge'son.  o eason. 
geserne.  +  giserne. 

Ge'sh&m  (ge'shrtm).  Bib. 
Ge'shem  (-shPm).  Bib. 

Ge'shur  (ge'shrtr),  Ge-ahu'rl 
(gf-shi^o'r!).  Bib. 

Gesji'u-rites  (gCsh'fl-rTts  ;  gt1- 
shoo'rlts).  n.  jd.  Bib.  An  Ara¬ 
maean  tribe  in  northeastern 
Palestine,  which  was  independ¬ 
ent  in  David’s  time  ;  also,  a 
tribe  in  southern  Palestine. 

f;eslne.  n.  [F.  gtfsinr,  fr.  gdsir  to 
ie,  L .  iacere.]  Childbed.  Obs. 
ge-sith'  (gf-stth'  ;  AS.  pron. 
yf-eeth').  [AS.  getnp  compan¬ 
ion.]  AS.  Hist.  A  member  of  a 
class  or  rank  of  well-born  men, 
usually  of  the  landed  elass,  at¬ 
tached  to  the  king  by  the  gen¬ 
eral  duty  of  warlike  service,  and 
apparently,  at  least  in  later 
times,  constituting  on  official 
class  :  later,  any  hereditary  no¬ 
ble.  The  term  orig.  answered 
closely  to  the  Latin  comes. 
ge-Blth'cund/,  n.  [AS.  gesip. 
ennd,  a.,  of  the  rank  of  a  gesith.] 
AS.  Law.  The  rank  or  class 
of  the  gesiths.  —  ge-sith'cund  - 
man.  n. 

gei'llng.  +  OOSLINO. 


GeB'ner-8  (jPs'n^r-d),  n.  [NL.] 
Bot.  Syn.  of  Gesneria.  — 
Gea  ner-a'ce-ae  (jf s'nPr-a'sf-e), 
71.  pi.  —  ges'ner  a'ceouB  (-n?r- 
a'shas),  a. 

ges'ner  ad  (jCe'nPr-ftd),  n.  A 
plant  of  the  genus  Gesneria,  or 
of  the  family  Gesneriuceie.  R. 
Ges-ne'ri-an  (itfe--  rY-dn),  a. 
Pert,  to  Conrad  '  (leaner,  u 

scientist  of  Zurich 
ges'ner- wort' ( jfs'nPr-w'flrt'),  n. 
Any  gesneriaceous  plant, 
ge^son.  +  gea  son. 
gees.  Guess.  Ref.  Sr. 
ges'sa-mine,  geB'se-mine  + 
jasmine.  [Ges.  I 

Gessan.  Vnr.  of  Gksan.  Seel 
gesse.  OV ESS,  JESS, 
gesse  Obs.  pi.  of  guest. 
ges'Ben.  +  guess. 
ge8serant,  geaserawnte.  gesse- 
ron.  +.IAZKRANT.  [William. I 
Geas'ler  (g?B'l?r),  7;.  See  Tell, I 
Gea-8U'ri  (ge-eQ'rl  ;  gPs'fl-rl). 
D.  Bib. 

gest.  +  GUEST,  JEST,  JOIST, 
gest.  +  goest,  pres.  ind.  2d 
person  sing,  of  00.  [guest. I 
gest  Ohs.  var.  or  ref.  sp.  of| 
gest  (gest).  Guessed.  Ref.  S/>. 
gest  (jvst),  r.  t.  [L.  gerere,  gt  s- 
f iiw.]  To  perform.  Obs. 
gest,  v.  i.  To  tell  or  sing  gests 
or  romances.  Obs. 
gest,  n.  (Cf.  gist  n  resting 
place.]  1.  A  stage  in  traveling; 
a  stop  or  rest  in  a  journey  ;  — 


usually  in  the  pi.  Obs. 

2.  A  roll  reciting  the  several 
stages  arranged  tor  a  journey, 
esp.  for  a  royal  progress.  Obs. 
ges'tant  (jf's'tdnt),  a.  [L.  ges- 
tans,  p.  pr.  of  gesture.]  Laden; 
pregnant.  Rare. 
ges'ta-tive  (-tri-tYv),  a.  Of  or 
pertain inir  to  gestation, 
ges  ta-to'ri-el  (-to'rY-rfl;  201),  n. 
Designating  the  chair  in  which 
the  Pope  is  carried  on  ceremo¬ 
nial  occasions. 

ges  tar-to'rl-um  (-urn),  71.  [LL.] 
A  portable  object  ;  specif.,  a 
portable  shrine,  ecclesiastical 
utensil,  or  the  like.  Obs.  or  Hist. 
geste.  +  Ol’EST,  JEST, 
geste.  vnr.  of  gest. 
ges 'ted  (  iPs'tPd),  a.  Embel¬ 
lished,  or  done,  with  gestures, 
ges'ten.  v.  t.  !f  i.  [See  oesten- 
ing.]  To  entertain,  or  he  enter¬ 
tained,  as  a  guest  ;  to  lodge.  Obs. 
ges'ten-er,  n.  A  guest.  Obs. 

O.rf  E.  D. 

ges'ten-lng,  gest'nlng,  n.  [Cf. 
Sw .  grist  wing  entertainment,  gris- 
ta  to  lodge,  he  entertained,  grist 
guest.  See  guest.]  Hospitable 
entertainment ;  feast.  Obs. 
ges'ter.  +  gesture.  1*. 
gest'er,  n.  One  who  tells  or 
siiiLrH  irestB,  or  romances.  Obs. 
ges'ti-ble.  a.  Possible  to  be 
home.  Obs. 

ges-tlc  u  la 'clous  (jPs-tYk'fl-la'- 
sh7is),  ges  tic'u-l&nt  (-lrfnt), 


-la'ri-ous  (-la'rY-7<s),  a.  Gestic- 
ulative  ;  gesticulating.  [  Obs.  I 
ges  tlc'u-lose,  n.  Gesticulatory.| 
ges'tlent,  a.  [L.  gest  tens,  p.  pr. 
ol"  gest  ire  to  gesture  passionate¬ 
ly.]  Restlessly  excited.  Obs. 

Oxf.  E.  D. 

ges'tin  +  GESTEN. 

||  ges'ti-o  (jfs'chT-d),  n.  [L.] 
('ini  Line.  The  doing  or  man¬ 
agement  of  any  affair  ;  as  in  : 
ges'ti-o  ne-go  ti-o'rum  (nf-g6/- 
shY-o'rum).  See  negotiorum 
g estio.  ge8'ti  o  pro  hse're-de 
(pro  hPr'P-de).  =  o  estion,7i.,2. 
gestonie.  ^  gesten ing. 

H  ges-tor'  (h?s-t5r'  ;  172),  n. ;  pi. 
gestures  (htft-to'ras).  [Sp.] 
Manager  or  director,  as  of  a 
company  or  of  public  revenue, 
gestour.  +  o  ester. 
ges'tu-ose,  a.  [L.  gestuosus.] 
Full  of  gestures.  Obs.  —  ges  tu- 
os'i-ty,  n.  Obs. 
ges'ture-less,  a.  See  -less. 
ges'ture-ment,  n.  Gesture.  Obs. 
ges'tur-er, //.  One  who  gestures, 
ges'tur-ous,  a.  Gesticulative. 
Obs.  [Sr  R-  Orf.  E.  D.  | 

ges'tyll.  i.  To  jostle.  Obs.  \ 

IGa'su  ( ia'soo),  71.  [It.]  Jesus. 
G«-sund'heit  (g?-z(Ybnt'hIt),  n. 
Ger.]  (To  your)  health;  —  used 
mterjectionally  as  an  expression 
of  well  wishing  when  drinking. 
ges'-warp^gfs'wfirpO.Ti.  iVauf. 
=  guess-warp. 
get.  +  gkte,  goat,  jet. 


food,  foot ;  out,  oil ;  chair  ;  go  ;  sing,  ii)k  ;  ♦ben,  thin;  nature,  verdure  (250) ;  K  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144) ;  boN  ;  yet ;  zh  =  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Guidb. 

Fnll  explanations  of  Abbreviations,  Signs,  etc.,  Immediately  precede  the  l  oeabulary. 
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GHOST 


by  heart,  d  To  take  off;  to  remove.  Obs.  St  R.—  to  pet 
am.  a  To  don;  put  on;  as,  lie  < got  his  clothes  on  quickly,  b  To 
succeed  in  laying,  as  a  wager :  as,  did  you  get  the  bet  on  as 

1  told  you  ?  Slung.  —  to  g.  one's  back  up,  to  become  or  make 
angry  and  obstinate,  —  to  g.  one’s  hand  in,  to  acquire  skill 
or  adroitness  by  experience.  —  to  g.  one's  way,  or  ways,  to 
go  away  ;  to  take  one’s  self  off.  OOs. ^ —  to  g.  on  the  brain, 
to  be  obsessed  with  the  thought  or  desire  of.  —  to  g.  out.  a 
To  elicit :  to  draw  out ;  reveal,  b  To  give  forth  with  effort. 
“  The  lark  could  scarce  get  out  his  notes  for  joy.”  Tenny¬ 
son.  c  To  publish  ;  as,  a  new  edition  was  got  out ;  a  news¬ 
paper  must  be  got  out  on  time.  —  to  g.  out  of,  to  elicit,  ob¬ 
tain,  or  extract,  from  ;  as.  you  will  get  nothing  but  curses 
out  o/liim.  —  to  g.  over,  a  To  finish  ;  to  get  through  with ; 
to  have  done  with  ;  as,  it  is  best  to  get  it  over  quickly,  b  To 
win  to  one’s  cause  or  party.  —  to  g.  religion,  to  be  converted. 
Vulgar ,  U.  S.  —  to  g.  square  with,  to  become  on  even  terms 
with  ;  to  repay  for  a  benefit  or  an  injury.  Colloq.  —  to  g. 
the  better  of,  to  g.  the  best  of,  to  obtam  an  advantage  over, 
whether  fairly  or  unfairly  ;  to  surpass.  —  to  g.  the  drop,  to 
have  one’s  firearm  aimed  at  one's  opponent  before  his 
weapon  is  in  position  ;  hence,  to  have  a  commanding  ad¬ 
vantage  ;— usually  with  on;  as,  Hands  up!  I’ve  got  the 
drop  on  you.  Colloq.  or  Slang.  —  to  g.  the  hang  of,  to  be¬ 
come  familiar  with  the  balance  or  poise  of,  as  of  a  tool ; 
to  come  to  understand  ;  to  acquire  the  knack  of  ;  as,  it  is 
difficult  to  get  the  hang  of  sailing  a  sharpie.  —  to  g.  the  mit¬ 
tens  or  mitten,  to  be  refused  as  a  suitor  for  marriage  3  to 
be  jilted.  Colloq.  —  to  g.  the  wind  of.  Naut..  to  get  to  wind¬ 
ward  of  and  so,  in  sailing  close-hauled,  to  nave  the  advan¬ 
tage  of ;  esp.,  to  get  to  windward  of  and  so  close  as  to  take 
the  wind  from  the  sails  of  ;  to  blanket.  —  to  g.  under,  to  gain 
the  mastery  of ;  to  overcome ;  as,  the  conflagration  was 
quickly  got  under.  —  to  g.  up.  a  To  cause  to  be  established 
or  to  exist;  to  prepare;  arrange;  construct;  invent;  as, 
to  get  up  a  celebration,  a  petition,  a  machine,  etc.  b  To 
array;  to  dress ;  to  arrange  as  to  external  appearance  ;  as, 
she  got  herself  up  writh  great  magnificence  ;  this  edition  is 
beautifully  got  up.  c  To  launder ;  as,  to  get  up  the  linen, 
d  To  recover;  to  make  up;  to  recoup,  e  To  acquire  a 
knowledge  of ;  to  study  for  a  special  purpose  or  an  emer¬ 
gency;  as,  to  get  up  a  rftle  for  a  play,  f  To  harvest;  stack. 
—  to  g.  wind  or  air,  to  become  known.  Sheridan.  —  to  g. 
wind  of,  to  become  aware  of,  as  deer  of  a  person  to  the 
windward.  —  to  g.  with  child  or  young,  to  make  pregnant. 

Various  other  phrases  with  get  are  entered  under 
their  respective  nouns,  adjectives,  etc. 
get  (gSt),  v.  i.  1.  To  arrive  at,  or  bring  one’s  self  into,  a 
state,  condition,  or  position  ;  to  come  to  be  ;  to  become  ;  — 
with  a  modifying  word  or  phrase  ;  as,  to  get  to  New  York  ; 
to  get  to  be  friends  ;  to  get  free  ;  to  get  to  sleep  ;  to  get  well ; 
to  get  elected  ;  to  get  talking  together,  etc. 

To  get  rid  of  fools  and  scoundrels.  Pope. 

2  To  make  acquisition;  to  gain;  to  profit;  to  receive 
accessions  ;  to  be  increased. 

We  mourn,  France  smiles  ;  we  lose,  they  daily  get.  Shak. 

3.  To  go  away  quickly  ;  to  take  one’s  self  olf  ;  —  often  pro¬ 
nounced  git.  Vulgar,  U.  S. 

4.  To  manage ;  contrive;  as,  I  could  n’t  get  to  go.  Dial. U.S. 
to  get  about,  to  move  about ;  go  about ;  circulate ;  become 
current ;  as,  the  invalid  is  unable  to  get  about  yet ;  the  rumor 
got  about,  —  to  g.  abroad,  to  get  about.  —  to  g.  ahead  of.  a 
to  get  in  advance  of.  b  To  surpass  ;  to  get  the  better  of. 
Colloq.  —to  g.  along,  a  To  manage;  fare;  to  contrive  to  pros¬ 
per  or  avoid  disaster  ;  as,  I  can  get  along  with  little  money; 
lie  and  she  cannot  get  along  with  each  other ;  how  do  you 
get  along  now?  b  Imperative.  Begone.  — to  g.  at.  a  To 
reach ;  come  at ;  gain  access  to  ;  acquire  knowledge  of ; 
ascertain,  b  To  influence  corruptly;  tamper  with ;  as,  to 
get  at  a  legislator  or  a  race  horse.  Colloq.  c  To  assail; 
to  make  fun  of.  Slang.  —  to  g.  away,  to  escape  ;  to  depart, 
usually  with  difficulty  ;  in  racing  and  hunting,  to  start.— 
to  g.  away  with,  to  carry  off ;  to  capture ;  hence,  to  get  the 
better  of  ;  to  defeat.  Colloq.  —  to  g.  back,  to  arrive  at  the 
place  from  which  one  departed.— to  g.  clear,  to  disengage 
one's  self  ;  to  be  released,  as  from  confinement,  obligation, 
or  burden ;  also,  to  be  freed  from  danger  or  embarrass¬ 
ment.— to  g.  from,  to  escape  from.  Obs.  —  to  g.  home,  to 
arrive  at  one’s  dwelling,  goal,  or  aim.— to  g.  In.  a  Fal¬ 
conry.  To  reach  the  hawk  as  soon  as  she  has  killed,  b  To 
arrive ;  as,  the  boat  got  in  on  time.  —  to  g.  into,  a  To  effect 
an  entrance  ;  to  enter ;  as,  he  got  into  her  good  graces.  “  A 
language  has  got  into  the  inflated  state.”  Keary.  b  To 
clothe  one’s  self  with  ;  to  don,  as  an  overcoat.  Colloq.  c 
To  enter  into  the  knowledge  of ;  as,  to  get  into  art.—  to  g.  in 
with,  a  To  attain  to  intimacy,  association,  or  favor,  with  ; 
as,  to  get  in  with  influential  people,  b  Naut.  To  cojne  near 
to  ;  to  fall  in  with.  —  to  g.  left,  to  be  disappointed,  discom¬ 
fited,  or  outdone.  Slang ,  (J.  S.  “  Every  time  the  magic 
of  fol-de-rol  tried  conclusions  with  the  magic  of  science, 
the  magic  of  fol-de-rol  got  left.”  Mark  Twain.  —  to  g.  of, 
to  get  the  better  of ;  to  gain  upon  :  to  outstrip.  Obs.  —  to 
g.  off.  a  To  depart ;  escape  ;  to  start,  as  on  a  journey  ;  also, 
to  evade  the  responsibility  or  consequences  of  ;  as,  he  got 
off  easily  at  his  trial ;  the  ship  got  off  on  time  ;  he  tried  to 
get  off  his  bargain,  b  To  dismount  or  alight ;  as,  he  got 
off  a'  car  or  a  horse.  —  to  g.  on.  a  To  mount,  b  To  go 
forward;  progress;  prosper;  fare;  make  progress  (with). 
C  To  manage  (with,  or  without) :  to  get  along,  d  To  keep 
on  friendly  or  not  unfriendly  terms;  to  harmonize;  as, 
they  do  not  get  on  together.  —  to  g.  on  for,  to,  or  towards, 
to  approach ;  to  come  close  to ;  as.  it  is  getting  on  for  bed¬ 
time.  Colloq.  —  to  g.  on  (some  one's)  nerves,  to  make  nerv¬ 
ously  irritable ;  as,  loquacity  gets  on  one's  nerves.  Col¬ 
loq.  —  to  g.  out.  a  To  escape  ;  go  away  ;  take  one’s  self  off. 
b  To  become  known  ;  leak  out ;  as,  the  secret  got  out.  —  to 
g.  out  of.  a  To  get  beyond ;  as,  to  gel  out  of  one’s  depth  ; 
to  get  out  of  sight,  b  To  avoid  ;  to  evade ;  as,  he  got  out  of 
attending  school.  —  to  g.  over,  a  To  surmount,  or  over¬ 
come,  as  an  obstacle  or  difficulty,  b  To  recover  from,  as 
an  injury,  a  calamity,  an  illness,  c  To  become  accus- 


get'a-ble  (gSt'a-b’l),  a.  Yar.  of 
GETTABLK. 

Ge'tae  ( je'te),  n.  pi.  [L.,fr.  Gr. 
TeTac.]  See  Dacian. 
ge'tah  wax.  A  wax  obtained 
from  the  sap  of  the  East  Indian 
fig  tree  Ficus  rariegata. 
getarnys.  Obs.  pi.  of  oittkrn. 
et'-a-way  ,  n.  &  Of  a  fox,  a 
reaking  cover,  b  Of  horses,  a 
start  in  a  race, 
gete.  *1*  get,  goat,  .iet. 
gete,  v.  t.  [Icel .gxta.]  To  tend  ; 
guard.  Obs.  —  got'er.  u.  Obs. 
getee.  •k  JETTY.  [p.  p.  of  get. I 
geten.  Obs.  inf.,  nret.  pi.,  &| 
geth.  Obs.  pres,  inaic.  3d  person 
sing,  of  00. 

Geth'a-im  (gxth'5-Tm).  D.  Bib. 
gethe,  n.  (Orig.  uncert.;  cf.  AS. 
geh&u  care,  sorrow. J  Hurry. 
Obs. 

?eth'er;^«,th'5r),  adv.  Aphetic 
or  together. 

geth'er  (geth'fn.  Obs.  or  dial. 
Eng.  vnr.  of  gather. 


Ge'ther  (ge'thSr).  Bib.  [/i/7>.| 
Geth-he'pher  (g£th-he'f?r).  D.\ 
Geth-sem'a-ni.  D.  Bib. 
et'less.  a.  Without  “  get,”  or 
ooty.  0')».  [.S'co/.| 

get'iing,  ».  Dim.  of  get,  child.  I 
get'-noth  ing,  n.  An  idler  who 
earns  nothing.  Obs. 
got'-ofF.  n.  A  disingenuous  eva¬ 
sion  ;  a  subterfuge, 
geton,  ».  [Cf.  OF.  geton  shoot, 
sprout,  or  F.  &  E.  g uif ton.]  A 
small  flag  or  pennon.  Obs. 
get'-pen  ny,  n.  A  profitable 
venture  or  asset.  Obs.  Colloq. 
get'ta-ble  (g  £  t'd-b  ’1),  a.  See 
-able. 

gette.  getter.  +  get,  .tetter. 
get'ter(g£t/’8r),/i.  One  who  gets, 
gettie.  d*  -Jetty. 
gettour.  +  .tetter. 
i  Ge-u'el  (gMi'£l ;  gU'Sl).  Bib. 
gevar.  giver.  [Balder. I 
Ge-va'rus  (gfi-va'rdbs),  n.  See| 
geve.  d*  gik,  give. 

I  gevilling.  d*  -i  a v klin. 


tomed  to ;  to  think  of  w  ithout  strong  feeling ;  as,  he 
never  got  over  his  son’s  action,  d  To  pass  over  ;  to  cover ; 
as,  he  got  over  a  great  deal  of  ground.  —  to  get  round,  a  To 
circumvent;  cajole;  wheedle;  get  the  advantage  of;  as, 
he  was  amiable  and  easy  to  get  round,  b  To  evade ;  to  es¬ 
cape  the  operation  of  ;  as,  to  get  round  a  rule,  c  To  move 
about ;  hence,  to  recover  from  illness.  Slang  or  Colloq.  — 
to  g.  shut  of,  to  get  rid  of.  Dial,  or  Colloq.  —  to  g.  there,  to 
achieve  one’s  object;  to  succeed.  Slang ,  U.  S.  —  to  g. 
through,  a  To  finish  ;  bring  to  a  conclusion  ;  accomplish  ; 
as,  he  gets  through  much  work  in  a  day.  b  To  succeed  in 
passing  through  (anything  of  the  nature  of  an  ordeal) ; 
as,  to  get  through  the  day;  to  get  through  an  examination. 

—  to  g.  to,  to  begin  ;  to  arrive  at  the  point  of ;  as.  to  get  to 
business  or  to  work.  —  to  g.  together,  a  To  assemble;  con¬ 
vene.  b  To  come  to  an  agreement ;  as,  they  got  together 
as  to  the  price.  —  to  g.  up.  a  To  rise  ;  arise,  as  from  a  bed, 
chair,  etc.  b  To  ascend;  climb,  as  a  hill,  a  tree,  a  flight 
of  stairs,  etc. ;  mount,  c  To  approach  ;  arrive ;  come  up. 
d  To  begin  to  exert  force ;  to  increase  in  force ;  as,  the 
wind  ana  sea  got  up  at  dawn,  e  To  break  cover ;  to  flush  ; 

—  said  of  game,  f  Asa  command  to  a  horse,  go  ahead  !  g 
Cricket.  Of  a  bowled  ball,  to  rise  abruptly  and  danger¬ 
ously  from  the  pitch.  —  to  g.  within,  to  get  inside  the 
guard  of  (an  adversary);  to  get  into  the  confidence  of.  Obs. 

get(g§t),?i.  1.  Anything  got;  as:  a  Gain;  earnings.  Obs. 
or  Dial.  Eng.  b  An  offspring  (of  an  animal).  C  A 
child;  a  brat.  Low,  Eng. 

2  Begetting  ;  as,  colts  of  Eclipse’s  get. 

3.  Mining.  A  productive  vein  in,  or  the  output  of,  a  coal 
mine.  Brit. 


get  -at'-a  ble  (gSt'St/a-b’l),  a.  Possible  to  be  reached, 
attained,  got,  or  known ;  approachable  ;  accessible ;  as,  a 
get-at-able  place  or  person.  —  get— at'— a-bil'i-ty  (gSt-St'd- 
bll'T-tl),  get'-at'-a  ble-ness,  n. 
Geth-sem'a-ne(gSth-figm'd-ne),  n.  [Gr.  TeQaqpavr},  T(0(rq- 
pavei,  fr.  Aramaic  gath  shemdin(m)  oil  press.]  Bib.  The 
inclosure  or  garden  outside  of  Jerusalem  which  was  the 
scene  of  the  agony  and  arrest  of  Jesus, 
get'ting,  p.  pr.  <&  vb.  n.  of  get.  Specif.:  vb.  n.  a  Ac¬ 
quiring  ;  acquisition.  “  With  all  thy  getting ,  get  under¬ 
standing.”  Prov.  iv.  7.  b  That  which  is  got  or  obtained; 
gain  ;  profit,  c  Begetting  ;  generation, 
getting  rock-  Mining.  Clay  ironstone  found  in  the  roof 
of  a  coal  seam  and  worked  at  the  same  time  as  the  coal, 
get'-up',  n.  General  composition  or  structure;  manner 
in  which  the  parts  of  a  thing  are  combined ;  make-up ; 
style  of  dress,  etc.  ;  as,  an  elaborate  get-up.  Colloq. 
Ge'um  (  je'&m),  n.  [L.,  herb  bennet.]  Bot.  A  genus  of 
perennial  rosaceous  herbs,  containing  about  40  species, 
natives  of  temperate  regions,  having  white,  purple,  or 
yellow  flowers  with  long  plumose  styles.  The  roots  of  G. 
rvyale  and  G.  urban urn  yield  an  astringent.  See  avens  and 
bennet.  Also  [/.  c.],  any  plant  of  this  genus, 
gew'gaw  (gu'gb),  n.  [ME.  gugaire,  prob.  same  as  ME. 
giuegoue  (or  givegovef ),  of  uncertain  origin.]  A  showy 
trifle ;  a  toy  ;  a  pretty  but  worthless  bauble.  “  A  heavy 
gewgaw  called  a  crown.”  Dryden .  Hence  :  a  A  flute  or 
musical  pipe.  Obs.  b  A  jew’s-harp.  Scot.  &  Dial.  Eng. 
gew'gaw,  a.  Showy;  pretentious  with  small  worth. 

Seeing  his  gewgaw  castle  shine.  Tennyson. 

gey'ser  (gl'ser;  gl'zer;  277;  see  note  below),  n.  [Icel. 
geysir ,  the  name  of  a  certain  hot  spring,  fr.  geysa  to  rush 
furiously,  fr.  gjosa  to  gush.]  1.  A  spring  which  throws 
forth  intermittent  jets  of  heated  water  and  steam  ;  an  in¬ 
termittently  eruptive  hot  spring.  Its  action  results  from 
the  contact  of  subterranean  water  with  rock  hot  enough  to 
generate  steam  under  conditions  which  prevent  its  escape 
except  by  explosions  at  intervals.  Geysers  are  known  in 
Iceland,  New  Zealand,  and  the  Yellowstone  National  Park. 
In  the  Yellowstone  Park  they  are  numerous,  and  some  of 
them  very  powerful,  throwing  jets  to  a  height  of  200  feet 
or  more.  The  eruptions  of  most  are  irregular  in  varying 
degrees.  They  are  grouped  in  several  areas  called  geyser 
basins.  The  geyserlte  deposited  from  the  water  about  the 
orifices  often  forms  geyser  cones  of  great  beauty. 

2.  Mech.  An  apparatus  for  heating  water  rapidly  by  in¬ 
jected  steam,  as  for  a  bath,  for  washing  dishes,  etc. 

This  word  has  long  been  Anglicized,  and  current 
usage  is  divided  about  equally  between  the  two  pronun¬ 
ciations  given  aboje,  ge'ser^being  no  longer  recognized. 
The  pronun.  ga'ser  or  ga'ser,  little  heard,  represents  ap¬ 
proximately  the  Icelandic  pronunciation. 

—  gey'ser  al  (-31),  a.  —  gey'ser ic  (-Tk),  a. 
gey'ser-lte  (gi'ser-It ;  gl'zer-),  n.  [From  geyser.]  Min. 
A  hydrated  form  of  silica,  a  variety  of  opal,  deposited  in 
white  or  grayish  concretionary  masses,  porous,  filamentous, 
or  scaly,  around  some  hot  springs  and  geysers, 
ghar'rl,  ghar'ry  (gSr'T),  n.  [Hind,  gaftJ]  Any  wheeled 
cart  or  carriage  ;  commonly,  a  boxlike  vehicle.  India . 
ghast'ful,  gast'ful  (gast'fdol),  a.  [See  ghastly,  a .] 

1.  Afraid;  timid;  alarmed.  Obs. 

2.  Fit  to  make  one  aghast ;  dreadful.  Archaic. 

3.  Ghostly;  deathlike.  Obs.  dc  R. 

ghast'li  ly  (gast'lT-lT),  adv.  In  a  ghastly  or  ghostly  man¬ 
ner  ;  dreadfully;  horribly;  dismally.  R.  Browning. 

ghast'ly  (-1T),  a.  ;  GHAST'Li-ER(-lI-er) ;  ghast'li-est.  [ME. 
gastlich ,  gastli,  fearful,  causing  fear,  fr.  gasten  to  terrify, 
AS.  giestan.  Cf  aghast,  gast,  ghost.]  1.  Fearful.  Obs. 
2  Horrible;  shocking;  dreadful;  as,  ghastly  wounds. 

3.  Like  a  gliost  in  appearance  ;  deathlike  ;  pallid  ;  dismal; 
as,  a  ghastly  face  ;  a  ghastly  light. 

4  Terrified  ;  horrified  ;  filled  with  fear.  Obs. 

Syn.—  Deathly,  deathlike,  pale,  pallid,  wan,  cadaverous, 


gewel.  +  jewel. 

||  Ge-wer/be-ge-rich/t«  (g£-v£r'- 
bg-gC-rTK'tg),  n.  pi.  [G.,  lit., 
courts  of  trade.]  See  conskil 

DES  1-RUD’iIOMMES. 

gew'gawed  (gti'gdd),  a. 
Tricked  out  with  gewgaws, 
gew'gaw-ish,  a. Gaudy,  [ness.  I 
gew'gaw-ry,  11.  Cheap  showi-l 
gew'gaw-y,  a.  Cheaply  showy, 
gey  (gil),  a.  [See  gay,  «.]  Scot. 
Considerable;  tolerable  (in 
quantity  or  amount).  —  adv. 
Considerably;  very;  pretty;  as, 
gey  old;  pe?/'honny.  Scot. 
gey'an  (gu'rfn),  adv.  [gey  = 
gay  +  and  A  Tolerably;  con¬ 
siderably.  Scot. 
geyer.  +  GEAR.  n. 
gey'er-ite  (gI'£r-Tt),  n.  [From 
Geyer ,  Saxony,  where  it  was 
first  found.]  Min.  A  variety  of 
lollingite  containing  sulphur, 
gey'sir.  Var.  of  geyser. 
gey'sir-lc.  Var.  of  gkyseric. 
gez.  Var.  of  guz. 


Ge'zer  (ge'z£r).  Bib. 
Ge-ze'ron(g?-ze'r5n).  D.  Bib. 
Gez'rites  (gSz'rlts),  n.  pi.  Bib. 
=  Gizrites.  [ (Jueensland.  I 
G.  F.  Abbr.  Grazing  farm.| 
6-  F.  S.  Abbr.  Girls’  Friendly 
Society.  [144  dozen.’] 

g.  gr.  Abbr.  A  great  gross,  or  | 
G.  H.  Abbr.  Grazing  home¬ 
stead.  Queensland.  [ghost.  | 
ghaist  (gast).  Scot.  var.  of | 
Ghal'chah.  Var.  ol  Galcha. 
ghar'i-al,  ghar'rl-al.  Yars.  of 
g  a  v  1 A  L. 

ghar  ia-wai'  (gfi  r'']  d-w  !'),  n. 
[I  l  inti,  yhar-jawa'i.)  H  i  u  </  u 
Lair.  One  who,  with  his  wife, 
lives  in  the  house  of  her  father 
and  manages  the  latter’s  affairs. 
||  gha-sab',  or  gha-zab'  (gd- 
z&b'),  n.  [Ar.  ghaqab  to  take  bv 
violence.]  Moham.  Law.  Forci¬ 
ble  ncquisitionof  another’s  prop¬ 
erty,— a  formof  tenure  in  theDe- 
ra  Ghazi  Khan  district.  India. 
ghas'el.  Yar.  of  giiazal. 


hideous,  frightful,  horrible,  terrible.  —  Ghastly,  grisly, 
gruesome,  grim,  lurid.  Ghastly  (cf .  haggard ,  under  thin) 
suggests  the  terrifying  aspects  of  death  or  bloodshed  ;  it 
is  frequently  used  as  a  strong  intensive  for  hideous,  horri¬ 
fying  ;  as,  ”  smeared  with  gore,  and  ghastly  pale  ”  (Gray) ; 
“  Death  grinned  horrible  a  ghastly  srnilo  ”  ( Milton ) ;  “  the 
image  of  a  hideous  —  of  a  ghastly  thing  — of  the  gallows!  ” 
(Poe).  That  is  grisly  (in  modern  usage  more  commonly 
gruesome)  which  inspires  shuddering  or  uncanny  horror; 
as,  “  So  spake  the  grisly  Terror  ”  (Milton) ;  “  See  the  grisly 
texture  grow  — ’t  is  of  human  entrails  made  ”  (Gray)\  “Look 
down,  and  see  a  grisly  sight ;  a  vault  where  the  bodies  are 
buried  upright!  ”  (  Wordsworth) ;  the  gruesome  details  of  a 
murder.  Grim  suggests  a  fierce  and  forbidding  aspect ;  as, 
“So  should  a  murderer  look,  so  dead,  so  grim  ”  (Shak.) ; 
“with  countenance  grim  glared  on  him  passing  ”  ( Milton). 
Lurid  (see  wan,  under  pale)  comes  into  comparison  with 
ghastly  as  referring  to  light  or  color ;  it  suggests  either 
wanness  or  pallor  (as,  “Death  .  .  .  pale  as  yonder  wan  and 
horned  moon,  with  lips  of  lurid  blue,”  Shelley)  or  more 
frequently,  in  modern  usage,  a  sinister  and  murky  glow; 
as,  “  He  caught  the  color  of  what  was  passing  about  him 
.  .  .but  mixed  .  .  .  with  a  lurid  and  portentous  hue” 
(Hawthorne) ;  “fitful  and  lurid  .  .  .  dreams”  (M.  Hewlett). 
See  fearful. 

ghast'ly  (gast/lT),  adv.  In  a  ghastly  manner  ;  often,  esp., 
with  a  deathlike  appearance. 

Staring  full  ghastly  like  a  strangled  man.  Shak. 

ghast'ness,  n.  Appearance  of  terror  ;  fright.  Rare. 

Do  you  perceive  the  ghastness  of  her  eye  ?  Shak. 

ghat  1  (g6t),  71.  [Hind,  ghaf  mountain  pass,  landing 
ghaut  )  place.]  1.  A  pass  through  a  mountain.  India. 

2.  A  name  erroneously  given  by  Europeans  to  a  mountain 
range,  esp.,  in  pi.,  to  two  coastal  ranges  of  the  peninsula  of 
India,  known  as  the  Eastern  and  Western  Ghats. 

3.  In  India,  a  landing  place,  with  stairs  descending  to  a 
river  for  purposes  of  bathing,  etc.,  often  having  at  the 
head  an  architecturally  treated  wall  in  connection  with  a 
temple,  rest  house,  or  the  like.  Cf.  burning  ghat. 


Ghat  at  Benares. 


ghaz'al  (gSz'dl),  ghaz'el  (gSz'cl),  n.  [Ar.  ghazaW]  A 
kind  of  Oriental  lyric,  and  usually  erotic,  pofetry,  written 
in  recurring  rimes. 

gha'zi  ( ga'ze),  n.  [Ar.  ghazi.']  Among  Moslems,  a  warrior 
champion  or  veteran,  esp.  in  the  destruction  of  infidels ; 
a  fanatic  slayer  of  infidels.  —  gha'zlsm  (ga'zTz’111),  n. 
Ghe'ber  )  (ge'ber  ;  ga'ber;  277),  n.  [Per.  gebr:  cf.  F. 
Ghe'bre  (  Guebre.  Cf.  giaour.]  One  of  the  Zoroaetrian 
fire  worshipers  remaining  in  Persia  after  the  Moslem  con¬ 
quest.  A  few  still  remain,  and  they  are  distinguished  by 
upright  conduct  and  intelligent  industry.  Cf.  Parsi. 
ghee  (ge),  n.  [Hind,  gin  clarified  butter,  Skr.  ghfta.]  But¬ 
ter  converted  into  a  kind  of  oil  by  boiling.  India,  etc. 
gher'kin  (gfir'kTn),  n.  [D.  agurkje, 
a  dim.  akin  to  G.  gurke,  Dan.  agurke  ; 
cf.  Pol.  ogdrek ,  Bohem.  okurka ,  LGr. 
ayyovpLov  watermelon.]  Bot.  a  The 
small  oblong  prickly  fruit  of  a  spe¬ 
cies  of  cucumber  (Cucumis anepiria), 
used  for  pickling,  and  also  known  as 
the  true  or  West  Indian  gherkin  ;  also, 
the  plant  producing  it.  b  The  small 
immature  fruit  of  the  common  garden 
cucumber,  used  for  the  same  purpose, 
esp.  in  mixed  pickles, 
ghet'to  (gSt'o),  n. ;  pi.  It.  -ti  (-te), 

1.  The  quarter  of  a  town  or  city  to  which  Jews  were  re¬ 
stricted  for  residence,  esp.  in  Italy  ;  a  Jewry.  Obs.  or  Hist. 

I  went  to  the  Ghetto ,  where  the  Jews  dwell.  Evelyn. 


Gherkins  (Cucumis 
anguria).  (|) 

E.  -TOS  (-oz).  [It.] 


2.  A  quarter  of  a  city  where  Jew's  In  greatest  numbers  live. 

Ghib'el-llne  (gtb'el-Tn),  n.  [It.  Ghibellino  ;  of  German  ori¬ 
gin.]  Hist.  A  member  of  a  great  political  faction  in  medieval 
Italy.  See  Guelph  b  —  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  this  faction. 
—  Ghib'el-lin  ism  (-Tz’m),  n. 

ghil'gal  (gTl'gi),  n.  [Native  name.]  A  depression  forming 
a  natural  reservoir  for  rain  water.  Local ,  Australia. 

ghost  (gost),  71.  [ME.  gast,  gost ,  soul,  spirit,  AS.  <70.^ breath, 
spirit,  soul ;  akin  to  OS.  gesl  spirit,  soul,  D.  geest,  G.  geist , 
and  prob.  to  E.  ghastly  ;  cf.  Goth.  usgaisja7i  to  terrify,  Skr. 
hedas  anger,  hid  to  be  angry.]  1.  A  disembodied  soul ;  the 


soul  or  spirit  of  a  deceased 
denizen  of  the  unseen  world 

Ghas-san'id,  Ghas-san'ide  (gft- 
sttn'ld),  w.  Lit.,  a  descendant 
of  Ghassan;  —  one  of  nn  Arab 
dynasty  which,  under  the  suze¬ 
rainty  of  the  Roman  and  By¬ 
zantine  Empires,  governed  tne 
Arab  tribes  of  Palestine  and  the 
region  about  Palmyra,  from  the 
3d  century  to  fi3(5. 
ghaat.  Yar.  of  gast.  [PoeticA 
ghaet,  a.  Ghastly.  Archaic  or | 
ghast'ful-ly,  adv.  of  giiastful. 
Obs. 

ghast'ful-ness,  n.  See  -ness. 
ghast'i-ly,  adv.  Gbastlily.  R. 
ghast'li-ness,  n.  See -ness. 
ghat'ti  gum  (gfit'Y).  [From 
native  name.]  An  India  gum 
used  as  a  substitute  for  gum 
arabic.  It  is  said  to  be  obtained 
from  Anogeissvs  latifolia. 
ghat'wal  (gdt'w&l),’  n.  [Hind. 
ghat  mountain  pass  +  -wald,  an 
adj.’ suffix.]  In  India:  a  Lit.,  a 
person  guarding  a  mountain 
pass,  b  One  of  a  class  of  land- 


person  conceived  either  as  a 
or  as  appearing  to  the  living 

holders  in  Bengal  grunted  their 
lands  in  perpetuity  at  a  fixed 
rate  of  assessment,  orig.,  ap¬ 
parently,  for  acting  as  guards 
of  the  mountain  passes, 
gha-wa'zt  (gd-wa'z£),  «.  pi. 
Also  gha-wa'zee.  [Etymol.  un¬ 
cert.]  Egyptian  dancers,  of  a 
lower  sort  than  the  almeh. 
ghe.  +  he. 

Gheez.  Var.  of  Geez. 
ghent'lng.  n.  A  linen  cloth 
made  at  Ghent.  Obs.  Oaf.  E.  D. 
Ghes  Var.  of  Ges. 
ghesse.  ^  guess. 
gheste.  guest. 

fhetch'oo(g£ch'oo),  n.  An  East 
ndian  naiadaceousaquatic  herb 
(A  ponog  e  t  on  monostachyon ) 
having  edible  roots. 
ghi(ge).  Var.  of  ghee. 
ghil'lie.  Yar.  of  gillie.  Scot. 
Ghll'z&l  (gTl'zT),  ti.  sing,  tf  pi. 
See  AFO man,  n.,  1. 
ghing.  *f*  GINO,  71. 

Gbond.  Yar.  of  GOND. 


ale,  senate,  c&re,  ftm,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofa  ;  ©ve,  Svent,  €nd,  recent,  makSr;  ice,  Ill;  old,  6bey,  orb,  ttdd,  s&ft,  connect ;  use,  unite,  urn,  up,  circus,  menu  ; 

J!  Forelgrn  Word.  f  Obsolete  Variant  of.  -f  combined  with.  =  equals. 
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in  bodily  likeness  ;  hence,  an  apparition  ;  specter  ;  spook 
(cf.  under  soul,  n.,  1,  ctk id,  umbra). 

The  mighty  ghosts  of  our  great  Harry s  rose.  Shak. 
I  thought  that  I  had  died  in  sleep. 

And  was  a  blessed  ghost.  Coleridge. 

2.  A  spirit  or  demon;  esp.,  a  disembodied  human  spirit, 
usually  harmful  or  malevolent,  conceived  as  a  power  to  be 
propitiated  or  averted  by  religious  or  magical  rites  ;  a  ghost 
demon,  or  ghost  god  ;  also  (as  an  obs.  translation  of  Latin 
spirit  us),  breath  or  blast ;  as,  the  ghost  of  storms  (cf.  under 
soul,  n. ,  1,  anima ,  nvev/xa  ;  Erinys). 

That  affable  familiar  ghost 

Which  nightly  gulls  him  with  intelligence.  Shak. 

3.  The  life  principle  or  vital  spark;  the  soul  as  the  seat 
of  life  or  intelligence;  hence,  the  spirit  of  man  as  distin¬ 
guished  from  the  body  ;  consciousness  or  the  conscious 
being.  Archaic. 

Then  gins  her  grieved  ghost  thus  to  lament  ami  mourn.  Spenser. 

4.  The  Divine  Spirit.  Obs. ,  except  in  Holy  Ghost. 

5.  A  person.  Cf.  soul,  n .,  G.  Obs. 

6.  A  corpse.  Obs. 


Oft  huve  I  seen  a  timely-parted  ghost. 

Of  ashy  semblance,  meager,  pale,  and  bloodless.  Shak. 
7.  Any  faint  shadowy  semblance  ;  a  phantom  ;  a  glimmer¬ 
ing  ;  as,  not  a  ghost  of  a  chance  ;  the  ghost  of  an  idea. 

8  A  false  stellar  image  or  foggy  appearance  produced  in 
an  optical  instrument  by  some  defect,  as  internal  reflec¬ 
tion  in  a  lens. 

9-  One  who  does  work,  esp.  of  an  artistic  or  literary  na¬ 
ture,  for  another  person  who  takes  the  credit.  Cant. 
Syn,—  Ghost,  specter,  phantom,  apparition,  shade, 
phantasm,  SPIRIT.  Ghost  is  the  familiar  and  general  term 
for  a  disembodied  spirit;  specter  (not  necessarily  person¬ 
al)  connotes  more  of  the  mysterious  or  terrifying;  phan¬ 
tom  emphasizes  the  idea  of  intangibility  or  Illusion  :  as, 
“  Ghosts ,  wandering  here  and  there,  troop  home  to  church¬ 
yards  ”  (Shak.);  ‘‘grisly  specters ,  which  the  Fiend  had 
raised”  (Milton);  ‘‘strange  phantoms  rising  as  the  mists 
arise  ”  (Pope) ;  cf.  ‘‘Samminiato  looms  ghostly  upon  you 
and  fades  slowly  out  ”  (M.  Hewlett) ;  “  One  eye  had  lost  its 
pupil,  and  was  glaring  and  spectral ”  (Irving);  “For  lo! 
the  new-moon  winter  bright!  .  .  .  with  swimming  phan¬ 
tom  light  o’erspread”  (Coleridge);  “shadowy  valleys, 
spectral  hollows,  phantom  slopes  of  pallid  .  .  .  green  ” 
(Lafcadio  Hearn).  Apparition,  though  commonly  referring 
to  ghosts  (esp.  as  visible),  is  applicable  to  preternatural  ap¬ 
pearances  of  whatever  sort;  as,  “  [Enter  the  ghost  of  Caesar] 
...  I  think  it  is  the  weakness  of  mine  eyes  that  shapes  this 
monstrous  apparition  ”  (Shak.) ;  “  Lovely  apparitions  .  .  . 
shall  visit  us,  the  progeny  immortal  of  Painting,  Sculpture, 
and  rapt  Poesy”  (Shelley).  Shade  (a  somewhat  literary 
word,  conimonly  with  classical  reference)  agrees  with 
phantom  in  connoting  impalpability  ;  it  differs  in  empha¬ 
sizing  essential  quality  rather  than  mode  of  appearance ; 
as,  “mighty  heroes’  more  majestic  shades"  (Drydm) ; 
‘“How  once  we  loved,  remember  still,  till  you  are  dust 
like  me’  — ‘Dear  Shade!  I  will’”  (Hope).  Phantasm 
(still  occasionally  poetic  for  phantom)  may  denote  an  illu¬ 
sion  of  any  sort,  esp.  (in  recent  technical  usage)  the  appa¬ 
rition  of  an  absent  person,  whether  living  or  dead  ;  as. 
“ Phantasm  of  Jupiter,  arise,  appear!”  (Shelley);  [title] 
“  Phantasms  of  the  Living  ”  (Gurney).  Spirit  (see  soul)  is 
often  synonymous  with  ghost  or  specter  (as,  “  I  can  call 
spirits  from  the  vasty  deep,”  Shak.);  in  recent  usage  it  is 
esp.  associated  with  the  doctrine  of  spiritualism ;  as, 
“  What ’s  a  ‘  medium  ?  ’  He ’s  .  .  .  the  only  means  spirits 
can  speak  by”  (R.  Browning). 

the  ghost  walks,  Theat.  Slang,  it  is  pay  day  ;  salaries  are  be¬ 
ing  paid.  —  to  give  up,  or  yield  up.  the  ghost,  to  die  ;  expire. 

And  he  gave  up  the  ghost  full  softly.  Chaucer. 

ghost  (gost),  v.  i. ;  ghost'ed  ;  ghost'ing.  1.  To  give  up 
the  ghost ;  to  die  ;  expire.  Obs. 

2  To  float  about,  or  haunt  a  place  or  person,  like  a  ghost. 

ghost,  v.  t.  1.  To  appear  to  or  haunt  as  a  ghost. 

2  To  frighten  by  a  pretense  of  the  existence  or  presence 
of  ghosts.  Rare. 

ghost  dance  A  religious  dance  of  the  North  American 
Indians,  participated  in  by  both  sexes,  and  looked  upon  as 
a  rite  of  invocation  the  purpose  of  which  is,  through  trance 
and  vision,  to  bring  the  dancer  into  communion  with  the 
unseen  world  and  the  spirits  of  departed  friends.  The 
dance  is  the  chief  rite  of  the  ghost-dance,  or  messiah.  religion, 
which  originated  about  1890  in  the  doctrines  of  the  Piute 
Wovoka,  the  Indian  Messiah,  who  taught  that  the  time 
was  drawing  near  when  the  whole  Indian  race,  the  dead 
with  the  living,  should  be  reunited  to  live  a  life  of  millen¬ 
nial  happiness  upon  a  regenerated  earth.  The  religion  in¬ 
culcates  peace,  righteousness,  and  work,  and  holds  that  in 
good  time,  without  warlike  intervention,  the  oppressive 
white  rule  will  be  removed  by  the  higher  powers.  The  re¬ 
ligion  spread  through  a  majority  of  the  western  tribes  of 
the  United  States,  only  in  the  case  of  the  Sioux,  owing  to 
local  causes,  leading  to  an  outbreak. 

ghost'llke'  (gost'lik'),  a.  &  adv.  Like  a  ghost  ;  character¬ 
istic  of,  or  appropriate  for,  ghosts. 

ghost'ly  (gost'lT),  a.  ;  ghost'li-er  (-lT-er) ;  ghost'li-est. 
[ME.  gastiich,  gostlich,  AS.  gdst/ic.  See  ghost.]  1.  Re¬ 
lating  to  the  6oul ;  not  carnal  or  secular  ;  spiritual ;  as,  a 
ghostly  confessor. 

Save  and  defend  us  from  our  ghostly  enemies. 

Bk.  of  Com.  Prayer  [  Ch.  of  Eng.). 


2.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  ghost  or  apparition  ;  like  a  ghost ; 
spectral  ;  characteristic  of,  or  appropriate  for,  ghosts, 
ghost 'ship.  n.  1.  The  state  or  quality  of  being  a  ghost. 

2.  The  position  or  personality  of  a  ghost.  Humorous. 


host  candle.  One  of  the  can- 
lea  burned  about  a  corpse  to 
keep  away  evil  spirits, 
ghoat  demon.  A  human  spirit 
conceived  as  a  demon.  See 
GHO*T.  2  :  DEMON.  1.  [-DOM.I 
ghost'dom  (gbat'dtfm).  «.  See| 
ghost'ess,  n.  A  female  ghost. 
Humorous. 

ghost '  fish  \  n.  Any  of  several 
whit  .di  nr  transparent  fishes,  as 
the  young  of  the  ladyfishes  and 
the  chiro. 

ghost  flower.  The  Indian  pipe  ; 

from  its  waxy  white  color, 
ghost  god.  =  ghost  demon. 
ghost'hood,  n.  See  -hood. 
KhoBt'l  fled  (g  <5  s't  Y-f  T  d),  a. 
Haunted  by  ghosts.  Rare. 
ghoat'i-ly.'ar/r.  Ghostlily.  R. 
ghost'ism  (gost'Yz’m),  n.  a  The 
theory  of  the  existence  ofghosts. 
b  Ghostly  manife  stations  or 
characteristics. 
ghost'leeB.  a.  See  -LESS. 
ghoBt'let.  n.  See -let. 
ghoBt'li-fy.  v.  f.  To  make 
giOBtly.  Rare. 


gh08t'li-ly,  arfr.  of  GHOSTLY, 
ghost 'U-nesB.  n.  See -ness. 
host  lodge.  Among  the  Sioux 
ndians,  a  lodge  containing  a 
lock  of  hair  from  a  deceased  son, 
and  thought  to  shelter  his  spirit, 
ghost'ly,  adv.  [AS.  gastlice .] 
Spiritually  ;  mystically;  as  a 
ghost.  Rare. 

ghost  moth.  A  large  European 
nocturnal  moth  (  If  ep  ia  l  ua 
hunivli)  of  the  family  Ilepiali- 
d.T?;  —  from  the  white  color  of 
the  male,  and  the  hovering 
fliirht.  Also,  any  of  various 
other  members  of'the  family, 
ghost  name.  A  ghost  word, 
ghost  ol'o-gy  (gfist-Ol'C-jY),  n. 
Ghost  lore.  Rare. 
ghost  plant,  a  =  ghost 
flower,  b  The  tumbleweed 
Amaranthm  albvs. 
ghost  soul.  An  apparitional 
soul  deemed  capable  of  acting 
independently  of  the  body.  Cf. 
cowalker,  doppelganoer. 
ghost  story  a  A  story  about 
ghosts,  b  A  tale  based  on  imag- 


ghost  word  An  accidental  word  form,  never  in  estab¬ 
lished  usage,  as  one  arising  from  a  printer’s  blunder,  a  mis¬ 
taken  pronunciation,  etc.,  as  phantom  nation  (which  see), 
ghoul  (gool),  n.  [Ar.  ghul ;  cf.  Per.  ghol.)  Among  East¬ 
ern  nations,  an  imaginary  evil  being  who  robs  graves  and 
feeds  upon  corpses. 

They  are  neither  man  nor  woman. 

They  art*  neither  brute  nor  human, 

They  are  Ghouls.  Poe. 

ghoulTsh,  a.  Characteristic  of,  or  like,  a  ghoul.  —  ghoul'- 
ish  ly,  adv. 

ghur'ry  (gur'T ),  n. ;  pi.  -ries  (-Tz).  [Hind,  ghaj'i  a  space  of 
time,  instrument  for  measuring  time,  fr.  Skr.  gha(i .]  India. 

1.  A  space  of  time, — among  Hindus,  twenty-four  minutes  ; 
among  Anglo-Indians,  an  hour. 

2.  A  clepsydra,  or  water  clock  ;  hence  :  a  Any  timepiece, 
b  A  metal  disk  on  which  the  hours  are  struck. 

gial'lo  an  ti'co  (jaWo  an-te'ko).  [It.,  lit.,  ancient  yel¬ 
low.  J  A  valuable  ornamental  marble  found  among  Italian 
ruins  and  supposed  to  have  come  originally  from  Algeria. 
Its  color  is  rich  yellow,  shading  off  to  pink,  etc. 
gl'ant  (ji'dnt),  n.  [ME.  giant,  geant,  geaunt,  OF.  jaiant, 
geant ,  F.  geant,  LL.  (assumed)  gagas ,  gagantis ,  L.  gigas , 
fr.  Gr.  ylyaq,  yiyavroq.  Cf.  gigantic.]  1.  A  mythical 
manlike  or  monstrous  being  of  huge  stature  and  strength, 
and  of  more  than  mortal,  but  less  than  godlike,  pow  er  and 
endowment.  In  mythology  the  giants  are  commonly  rep¬ 
resented  as  an  early  race  warring  with  and  overcome  by 
the  gods.  Thus,  in  classic  myth  the  giants  are  an  early 
savage  race,  represented  as  sprung  from  the  blood  of  Ura¬ 
nus  (heaven),  when  wounded  by  Cronus,  as  it  fell  upon  the 
earth  (Giea),  or  as  sons  of  Giea  and  Tartarus  (hell).  They 
are  overthrown  by  the  Olympians  in  the  Gigantomachy 
(which  see).  (Cf.  Aload.e,  Titan.)  In  Teutonic  mythology 
there  is  likewise  hostility  between  the  gods  and  the  giants, 
or  Jotuns  (who  join  the  forces  of  Hel  at  Ragnarok),  al¬ 
though  there  are  also  friendly  relations,  the  Teutonic 
giants  and  giantesses  personifying  kindly  and  beneficent 
as  well  as  evil  natural  forces.  Cf.  ^Egir,  Fafnir,  Fenrir, 
Gerth  (under  Frey),  Grendel  (under  Beowulf),  Hymir, 
Loki.  Midgard  serpent,  Mimir.Wade,  Ymir.  Celtic  myth 
also  has  its  god-contending  giants  (cf.  Fomors),  and  they 
appear  in  medieval  romance  and  in  nursery  tales,  where 
many  of  their  mythical  traits  are  preserved,  such  as  the 
power  of  assuming  animal  forms,  anthropophagy,  and  their 
wild,  unsociable  character.  In  the  Bible  the  word  is  used 
variously  to  designate  prehistoric  or  mythical  races  or 
beings,  or  men  or  i>eoples  of  unusual  size  and  strength. 

Behold  the  giants  groan  under  the  water. 

Job  xxvi.  5  (Douay  Ver.). 

2.  A  man  of  extraordinary  stature ;  either  a  person  of  a 
race  having  an  unusually  great  stature  and  strength,  or 
an  individual  of  abnormal  stature  ;  one  characterized  by 
giantism  (which  see). 

3.  A  person  of  extraordinary  strength  or  pow  ers,  bodily  or 
intellectual ;  afto,  any  animal,  plant,  or  thing  of  extraor¬ 
dinary  size  or  power. 

4.  Mining.  A  large  nozzle  used  in  hydraulic  mining, 
gl'ant,  a.  Like  a  giant ;  extraordinary  in  size,  strength, 

or  power  ;  gigantic  ;  as,  giant  strength  ;  a  giant  son. 
giant  arborvitae,  the  red  cedar  of  northwest  America  ( Thuja 
plicata).  —  g.  armadillo,  Zool.,  the  largest  living  species  of 
armadillo  (Priodontes  gigas).  It  becomes  about  three  feet 
long  exclusive  of  the  tail.  It  is  exceeded  in  size  by  certain 
extinct  members  of  the  armadillo  family. —  a.  cactus,  the 
saguaro.— g.  cane,  a  tall  grass  of  the  southern  United  States 
(Arundinaria  macrospermg)  forming  the  extensive  cane- 
brakes  of  that  region.  See  canebrake.  —  g.  cell,  Anat.  <f- 
Med.,  any  of  various  kinds  of  large  multinuclear  cells  both 
of  normal  and  of  diseased  tissues,  as  myeloplaxes,  the 
large  cells  which  are  formed  in  sarcomas,  etc.  —  g.  clam, 
a  bivalve  mollusk  belonging  to  the  genus  Tridacna ,  esp. 
T.  gigas ,  found  on  the  coral  reefs  of  the  Indian  and  Pacific 
oceans,  which  sometimes  weighs  several  hundred  pounds. 
The  shells  are  sometimes  used  in  churches  to  contain  holy 
w  ater.  —  g.  crab,  a  spider  crab  (Macrochira  ksempferi)  of  the 
coasts  of  Japan,  w  hich,  though  measuring  but  about  a  foot 
across  the  shell,  has  legs  many  feet  long.  It  is  said  to 
sometimes  measure  ten  feet  from  tip  to  tip  of  the  first  pair. 

—  g.  fennel,  a  tall  apiaceous  garden  plant  (Ferula  commu¬ 
nis), the  pithy  stems  of  which  w  ere  fabled  to  have  been  first 
used  to  carry  fire  by  Prometheus.  —  g.  fiber  Illy.  =  giant 
lily  a.  —  g-  fulmar,  a  fulmar  ( Ossi/raaa  gigantea)  nearly  as 
large  as  an  albatross,  occurring  in  the  southern  seas  and 
northward  along  the  Pacific  coast  of  the  United  States.  — 
g.  heron,  an  African  heron  (Ardea  goliath).  It  is  the  larg¬ 
est  heron  known.  —  G.  Hunter.  Astron.  =  Orion.  —  g.  hys¬ 
sop.  any  menthaceous  plant  of  the  genus  Agastache.  —  g. 
kangaroo.  See  kangaroo.  —  g.  kelp,  any  of  several  Pacific 
kelps  of  large  sizevesp.  Macrocystis  pyrifera.  See  kelp.  — 
g.  kettle,  a  pothole  of  very  large  dimensions,  as  found  in 
connection  with  glaciers  past  or  present.  See  pothole. 

—  g.  kidney  worm,  the  giant  strongyle.  See  giant  stron- 
gyle,  below.  —  a.  lily,  a  A  tropical  American  amarylli- 
daceous  plant  (Furcrsea  gigantea)  having  leaves  and  flowers 
like  those  of  the  agave.  It  is  cultivated  in  several  countries 
for  its  fiber,  known  as  Mauritius  hemp ,  which  resembles 
sisal  hemp.  The  plant  is  variously  called  also  cabuya,  co- 
cuisa,  and  giant  fiber  lily,  b  The  Australian  amaryllida- 
ceous  plant  Doryanth.es  excelsa ,  bearing  spikes  of  showy 
crimson  flowers.  —  g.  nettle,  a  tall  Australian  nettle  (  Urn- 
castrum  gigas)  which  yields  a  strong  fiber.  —  g.  parsley,  the 
cow  parsnip.  —  g.  parsnip,  the  cow  parsnip.  —  g.  petrel.  = 
giant  fulmar.  — g.  poppy,  a  Avhite-flowered  papaveraceous 
shrub  (Rnmneya  coulteri)  of  California  and  Mexico.  —  g. 
powder,  a  form  of  dynamite  consisting  of  a  mixture  of 
nitroglycerin  and  kieselguhr.  —  g.  puffball,  a  commonpuff- 


ball  (Cal  vat  i  a  bovista),  edible  when  young.  —  giant  reed,  a 
tall  bamboolike  grass  (Aiuindo  donax)  native  of  southern 
Europe,  much  cultivated  as  a  garden  ornamental ;  also, 
the  closely  related  grass  Trichobn  phragmites.  —  g.  rye 
grass,  a  rye  grass  (Eiymus  condensatus)  of  the  western 
United  States,  used  as  a  sand  binder  on  railroad  banks  and 
as  a  garden  ornamental.  —  g.  salamander,  the  largest  exist¬ 
ing  salamander  (Cryptubranchus  or  Megalobatraehus  maxi- 
mus),  found  in  mountain  streams  in  Japan  and  China.  It 
becomes  three  to  five  feet  in  length,  and  is  eaten  by  the  na- 
tives.  —  g.  scale,  any  of  several  very  large  Australian  scale 
insects  ol  the  genus  Monophlebus ,  found  on  eucalyptus 
trees.  Some  of  them  are  aoout  an  inch  long.  —  g.  sequoia. 
See  sequoia. —  g.  squid,  any  of  several  species  of  very  large 
squids  of  Arclnteuihis  (which  see)  and  allied  genera.  —  g. 
strongyle.  A  nematode  worm  (Dioctophyme  renale)  the  fe¬ 
male  of  which  becomes  nearly  a  yard  long.  It  infests  the 
kidneys  of  mammals,  esp.  dogs,  and  those  which  eat  fish, 
and  has  been  found  in  man.  —  g.  swelling,  Med.,  a  form  oi 
angioueurosis  marked  by  a  sudden  and  considerable  swell¬ 
ing  of  the  part  of  the  surface  of  the  body  supplied  by  a 
particular  nerve.  —  g.  swing,  Gymnastics ,  a  complete  swing 
of  the  body  at  full  arms’  length  around  a  horizontal  bar. 
—  g.  tortoise,  any  of  a  number  of  species  of  large  land  tor¬ 
toises  of  the  genus  Testudo,  which  were  formerly  found 
abundantly  on  the  islands  of  the  western  Indian  Ocean, 
esp.  the  Mascarenes,  and  on  the  Galapagos  Islands.  On 
these  islands  there  were  no  large  animals  to  harm  them, 
but  since  their  discovery  by  man  they  have  been  rapidly  ex¬ 
terminated,  and  most  of  the  species  (there  being  usually  but 
one  species  on  a  single  island)  are  already  extinct.  Large 
specimens  measure  three  or  four  feet  in  length  of  shell  and 
weigh  several  hundred  pounds.  They  move'  slowly  and 
feed  on  grass  and  vegetable  substances.  They  may  attain 
an  age  of  at  least  200  years.  One  of  the  best-known  kinds 
is  the  elephant  tortoise  (T.  gigantea),  native  of  North 
Aldabra  Island,  but  still  existing  on  the  Seychelles,  where 
it  was  introduced.  —  g.  urticaria,  Med.,  a  form  of  urticaria 
marked  by  an  eruption  of  unusually  large  wheals. 

Giant  Despair-  Ill  Bunyan’s  “Pilgrim’s  Progress,”  a  giant, 
the  owner  of  Doubting  Castle,  who,  finding  Christian  ana 
Hopeful  asleep  upon  nis  grounds,  takes  them  prisoners, 
ana  thrusts  them  into  a  dungeon. 

Giant  Grim  Ill  Bunyan’s  ‘‘Pilgrim’s  Progress,”  a  giant 
who  seeks  to  stop  the  march  of  the  pilgrims  to  the  Celes¬ 
tial  City,  but  is  slain  by  Mr.  Greatheart. 

gl'ant  ism  (ji'ftnt-Tz’ra),  n.  1.  The  condition  or  quality 
of  being  a  giant ;  peculiarity,  or  practices,  of  a  giant. 

2.  Med.  Development  to  abnormal  size  accompanied  by 
various  stigmata  such  as  disproportionately  large  extrem¬ 
ities  or  marked  facial  asymmetry,  and  usually  by  constitu¬ 
tional  weaknesses.  Development  to  unusual  size  but  with 
normal  physique  is  not  giantism. 

Giant  Pagan  Ill  Bunyan’s  “  Pilgrim’s  Progress,”  a  dead 
giant  whose  former  dwelling  place,  a  cave  at  the  end  of 
the  Valley  of  the  Shadow  of  Death,  Christian  passes  by. 

Giant  Pop©.  In  Bunyan’s  “  Pilgrim’s  Progress,”  an  old 
and  infirm  giant  who  can  do  little  more  than  sit  in  the 
mouth  of  his  cave  at  the  end  of  the  Valley  of  the  Shadow 
of  Death,  grinning  at  pilgrims  and  biting  his  nails  because 
he  cannot  come  at  them. 


gl'ant’ S  stride  Gymnastics.  A  revolving  disk  attached 
horizontally  to  the  ceiling  or  to  the  top  of  a  pole,  with 
pendent  ropes,  holding  to  one  of  w  hich  it  is  possible  to 
take  strides  or  leaps  of  thirty  feet  or  more. 

II  giaour  (jour),  n.  [Turk,  giaur  an  infidel,  Per.  gaur ,  an¬ 
other  form  of  gebr  fire  worshiper.  Cf.  Gheber.]  An  in¬ 
fidel  ;  —  a  term  applied  by  Turks  to  disbelievers  in  the 
Mohammedan  religion,  esp.  Christians, 
gib  (gTb),  n.  [Etymol.  uncertain  ;  cf.  E.  dial,  gib  a  hooked 
stick,  kip(p)  tilt  or  hook  (of  the  nose),  a  jutting  point,  as 
v.,  to  turn  up  at  the  point.]  1.  Mach.  A  piece  or  slip  of 
metal  or  wood,  notched  or  otherwise,  in  a  machine  struc¬ 
ture,  to  hold  other  parts  in  place  or  bind  them  together,  or 
to  afford  a  bearing  surface.  It  is  usually  held  or  adjusted 
by  a  wedge,  key,  or  screw.  See  gib  and  cotter,  below. 

2.  The  hooked  projection  which  appears  on  the  lower  jaw 
of  adult  male  salmon  or  trout,  during  or  after  the  breed¬ 
ing  season  ;  hence,  Dial.,  a  male  salmon, 
gib  and  cotter,  or  gib  and  key.  Steam  Engine,  the  fixed 
wedge  or  gib,  and  the  driving  wedge, 
key,  or  cotter,  used  for  tightening 
the  strap  which  holds  the  brasses  at 
the  end  of  a  connecting  rod.  Some¬ 
times  two  gibs  are  used  and  the  cot¬ 
ter  is  driven  between  them, 
gib,  v.  t.  ;  gibbed  (gTbd)  ;  gib'bing. 

To  secure  or  fasten  with  a  gib  or  gibs, 
gib,  v.  t.  [Cf.  o ip,  r.  t.l  To  gut,  as  a 
fish  before  salting. —  glb'ber  (-er),  n. 
gib'ber  (jTb'er;  gtb'er ;  277),  v.  i. 

<C- 1.  ;  gib'bered  (-erd);  gib'ber-ing. 

[Prob.  imitative  ;  cf.  jabber.]  To 
speak  rapidly  and  inarticulately  ;  to 
talk  volubly  and  foolishly;  to  chatter. 


Section  of  End  of  Con¬ 
necting  Rod.  a  Gib, 
and  b  Fey  or  Cotter, 
for  fastening  the 
Strap  c  and  Brasses 
d  d  to  the  Rod  End  e. 


Shelley. 


They  gibber  their  joy  in  sleep. 

Syn.  —  See  chat. 
gib'ber.  n.  The  utterance  of  one  who  gibbers  ;  gibbering, 
gib'ber  ish  (gTb'er-Tsh),  n.  [From  gibber,  v.  L]  Rapid 
and  inarticulate  talk  ;  unintelligible  language  ;  unmean¬ 
ing  words  ;  jargon  ;  voluble  and  foolish  talk. 

Such  gibberish  as  children  may  be  heard  amusing  themselves 
with.,  Hawthorne. 

gib'ber  ish,  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  gibberish  ;  unmeaning; 
unintelligible  ;  as,  gibberish  language. 


ination  rather  than  fact, 
ghost  train.  A  freight  train  run 
secretly  for  the  profit  of  em¬ 
ployees  of  a  railroad,  and  not 
entered  in  the  reports.  Cant. 
ghost'y  (gfm'tt),  a.  Of,  per¬ 
taining  to,  or  like,  a  ghost. 

G-  H.  P.  Abbr.  Freemasonry. 
( i rand  High  Priest. 

Ghur'kha.  Var.  of  Gurkha. 

ghust.  +  OUST. 

ghyll  (gtl).  Dial.  Eng.  var.  of 

(;ill,  a  valley. 

gi.  Abbr.  (till,  gills. 

Gi'ah(gT'd).  Bib. 

gial.  jail. 

i  glal  lo-li'no  (j&Klft-le'nfi),  n. 
[It.]  Any  of  various  yellow  pig¬ 
ments,  as  massicot  and  Naples 
yellow.  Obs.  [JAMBEAU.I 

giambeu  :  /</.  oiamrkux. 
Giam-schld'  (jiim-shed').  Var. 
of  Jamsh  1 1). 

Giannizzer.  -f*  Janizary. 
Gi-an'sar  ( jf’-Sn'siir).  w.  [Perh. 
fr.  Ar.  a l  gavzd *  the  constella¬ 
tion  of  the  Twins,  or  Ar.  al 
jamah  the  middle  one,  or  Per. 


jauzahr  the  Dragon'8  head  and 
tail  (prop,  poison  place,  fr.  Ar.).] 
See  star. 

gi  ant-ssqne'  (j  Vd  n-t  5  s  k'),  a. 
See  -usque. 

gU ant-ess,  fern,  of  giant. 
gl'ant  hood,  See -hood. 
gl'ant  iBh.o.  See -ish. 
gi'ant-ize.  v.  i.  [Cf.  F.  Quan¬ 
tiser.)  To  play  the  giant.  R. 
—  r.  t.  To  make  like  a  giant.  R. 
Giant  Killer.  See  Jack  the 
(»i  ant  K  II  LER. 
gt'ant-like  ,  a.  See  -like. 
gi'ant-ly,  a.  Giantlike.  Obs. 
or  R.  —  adv.  In  the  manner  of 
a  giant ;  gigantically.  Obs. 
gi 'ant-rude  ,  a %  Ah  rude  ns  a 
giant.  Nonce  Word.  Shak. 
gi'ant-ry  (jl'tfn-trY),  n.  The 
race  of  giants  ;  tales  of  giants. 
Giant’s  Causeway.  A  celebrated 
formation  of  prismatic  basaltic 
columns  on  the  north  coast  of 
Ireland.  It  makes  a  sort  of  plat¬ 
form  extending  for  7(X>  feet  into 
the  sea. 

gi  'ant-ship,  n.  See -ship. 


Gi'ant  Slay'-good'.  In  Bun¬ 

yan’s  “Pilgrim’s  Progress,”  a 
giant,  leader  of  a  robber  band, 
slain  by  Mr.  (Jreatheart. 

||  giar  di-net'to  (jiir/d?:-nCt'td), 
n.  ;  pi.  -netti  (-te).  [It.,  dim. 
of  gi at'd inn  garden.  See  gar¬ 
den.]  A  design  or  pattern  of 
flowers  ami  leaves  ;  an  imitation 
of  a  sprig  or  bouquet  of  flowers 
hv  means  of  colored  stones, 
glarked.  Obs.  p.  p.  of  yark. 
giaundyes.  +  jaundice. 
gib  ( jth).  Var.  of  .hr,  n.  Sr  v. 
gib  (gTb),  n.  [Abhr.  fr.  Gtlberi, 
name  of  a  cat.l  1.  A  familiar 
name  lor  a  cat ;  nence,  a  cat,  esp. 
a  male  cat  ;  a  tomcat.  Obs.  or  R. 
2.  An  old  woman.  Obs.  V  Op- 
prnbrious.  __  [06.«.| 

gib  (gYb).  v.  i.  To  act  like  a  cat.  | 
gib,  n.  [OF.  gibe;  cf.  L.  gibba 
a  hump,  bunch. ]  1.  A  hump, 
as  of  a  camel.  Obs. 

2.  A  hale  ;  bundle.  Obs.  [Eng.  I 
gib  (jYb).  n.  A  prison. 
gi'ba-ro(he'ba-r5  ;  172),  n. ;  pi. 
-ros  (-r5z).  [Amer.  Sp.  jibaro 


wild.]  A  Spanish-Indian  mes- 

tizo.  Sp.  Amer. 

Gib'bar  (gYb'ar).  Bib. 
gibbar,  «.  (F.  gibbar,  jubnrte  ; 
orig.  uncert.  ;  cf.  Ar.  jebbdr 
giant, or  L.  gibber  humpbacked.] 
A  finback  whale.  Obs. 
gib-bar'tas.  n.  =  gibbar.  Obs. 
gibte.  +  gib,  jib. 
gibbed  cat(glbd).  =  gib-cat. 
gib'beh  (gYb'bg).  Var.  of  jib- 
bah.  [bkr.I 

gib'ber  (jYb'gr).  Yar.  or  jib-| 
gib'ber  (  jib'Pr),  n.  [Native 
name.]  A  loose  stone  ;  a  bowl¬ 
der  ;  also,  solid  rock.  Australia. 
gib'ber  igYb'Jr),  v.  [L.]  A 
swelling, enlargement, or  hump, 
gik'ber-gun'yab  (jYh'gr-grm'- 
yii),  n.  [Native  name.]  An  ab¬ 
original  cave  dwelling. 
tralia. 

gib'ber-ish.  v.  i.  fir  t.  To  talk 
gibberish  or  as  gibberish.  Obs. 
glb'ter  ose  (gYn'?r-5s  ;  gYh-'fr- 
5s'),  a.  [L.  gdjberosvs.)  =  gib¬ 
bous.  Rare.  —  gib  her-os'i-tr 
(-5s'Y-tY),  n.  Rare. 


food,  foot ;  out,  oil ;  chair  ;  go  ;  sing,  iijk  ;  then,  thin  ;  natrire,  verdure  (250) ;  K  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144) ;  boN  ;  yet ;  zh  =  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Guide. 
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sib'bet  (jlb'St;  -Tt ;  151),  n.  [ME.  gibet,  F.  gibet,  in  OF. 
also  club,  of  uncertain  origin.]  1.  A  kind  of  gallows  ;  an 
upright  post  with  an  arm  projecting  from  the  top,  on 
which,  formerly,  malefactors  were  hung  in  chains  after 
execution  and  their  bodies  allowed  to  remain  as  a  warning. 

2.  a  The  projecting  arm  of  a  crane,  carrying  the  load  ;  the 
jib.  b  A  chimney  crane.  Scot,  c  A  cudgel.  Obs. 
gib'bet,  v.  t.  ;  -bet-ed  ;  -bet-ing.  1.  To  execute  by  hanging. 

2.  a  To  hang  on  a  gibbet  (the  body  of  an  executed  person), 
usually  in  chains,  for  purposes  of  exposure  to  infamy  and 
as  a  warning,  b  Fig.  J  To  expose  to  infamy ;  to  hold  up 
to  public  scorn,  contempt,  or  ridicule. 

3.  To  hang  as  on  a  gibbet ;  as,  to  gibbet  a  signboard, 
glb'bon  (gtl/wn),  n.  [Cf.  F.  gibbon;  peril,  fr.  some  native 

name.]  Any  of  several  apes 
constituting  the  genus  Hy/o- 
bales.  They  are  the  lowest  of 
the  anthropoid  apes,  and  the 
smallest  and  most  perfectly 
arboreal  in  habits  of  that 

f  roup.  Their  arms  are  very 
onj?,  and  they  have  small  but 
distinct  ischial  callosities,  but 
no  tail  or  cheek  pouches. 

They  are  found  in  southeast¬ 
ern  Asia  and  the  East  Indies. 

A  number  of  species  or  varie¬ 
ties  are  known,  as  the  sia- 
mang,  wou-wou,  and  hoolock. 
gib-bose'  (gT-bos' ;  gtb'os),  a. 

Gibbous. 

gib-bos'l-ty  (gT-b5s'i-tT),  n.; 
pi.  -ties  (-tlz).  [Cf.  F.  gib- 
bosite .]  1.  State  or  quality  « 

of  being  gibbose  ;  gibbousness.  ® 

2  A  protuberance;  a  swelling.  .  ...  . 

glb'bous  (gTb'fisl,  a.  [L  .gib-  Gibbon  (Hylobatet  ag,h,). 
bus  humped,  gibbous,  or  gibbus ,  gibba ,  a  hunch,  hump.] 

1.  Swelling  by  a  regular  curve  or  surface;  protuberant; 
convex  ;  as,  the  moon  is  gibbous  between  half-moon  and 
full,  when  both  limbs  are  convex.  The  interior  planets 
are  gibbous  under  similar  conditions,  as  is  also  Mars  at 
some  distance  before  and  after  opposition. 

2.  Hunched  ;  humpbacked  ;  having  or  resembling  a  hump. 
—  glb'bous  ly,  adv.  —  glb'bous  ness,  n. 
glbbs'ite  (gTbz'it),  to.  [After  George  Gibbs  (b.  1861), 
American  mineralogist.]  Min.  Light-colored,  translucent 
hydroxide  of  aluminium,  Al(OH);{,  occurring  as  tnonoclinic 
crystals,  also  in  forms  stalactitic,  spheroidal,  etc.  H., 
2. 5-3.5.  Sp.  gr.,  2. 3-2. 4. 

gibe,  Jibe  (jib),  r.  i. ;  gibed  (jibd) ;  gib'ing  (jibOfug).  [Cf. 
F.  dial,  giber  to  play,  OF.  giber  to  treat  roughly  in  sport.] 
To  cast  sneering  reproaches ;  to  utter  taunting,  sarcastic 
words  ;  to  flout ;  fleer  ;  scoff . 

Fleer  and  gibe ,  and  laugh  and  flout.  Sw\ft. 

Syn.  —  See  scoff. 

gibe,  jibe,  v.  t.  To  reproach  with  contemptuous  words ; 
to  deride  ;  to  scoff  at ;  to  mock.  Swift. 

gibe,  Jibe.  to.  An  expression  of  sarcastic  scorn  ;  a  sarcas¬ 
tic  jest  ;  a  scoff  ;  a  taunt ;  a  sneer. 

Mark  the  fleers,  the  gibes,  and  notable  scorns.  Shah. 
gib'el  (glb'?l),  n.  [G.  gibel,  giebel.)  The  crucian  carp, 
gib'let  (jTt/lfit ;  -lit ;  151),  >/.  [ME.  gibelet,  OF.  gibelet 
game:  cf.  F.  gibelotte  stewed  rabbit.  Cf.  gibier.]  1.  Gar¬ 
bage  ;  entrails.  Obs.  Oxf.  E.  D. 

2.  [Usually  pi.]  The  edible  portions  of  a  fowl  that  are  re¬ 
moved  before  cooking,  esp.  the  liver,  gizzard,  and  heart. 

3.  pi.  Odds  and  ends  ;  trifles.  Rare  or  Dial. 

Gl-bral'tar  (jT-br8l't«r),  n.  1.  A  strongly  fortified  rock 
and  town  on  the  south  coast  of  Spain,  held  by  the  British 
since  1704  ;  hence,  an  impregnable  stronghold. 

2.  A  kind  of  candy  sweetmeat,  or  a  piece  of  it  ;  —  called, 
in  full,  Gibraltar  rock. 

Gibraltar  fever.  Med.  =  Mediterranean  fever.  —  G.  of 
America,  the  city  of  Quebec. 

gl'bus  (jl'bws  ;  F.pron.  zhe'bus'),  n.,  gibus  hat-  An  opera 
hat ;  —  so  named  from  the  original  maker  in  Paris, 
gld  (gtd),  n.  [See  giddy,  a.]  Veter.  A  parasitic  disease 
principally  affecting  sheep,  produced  by  the  presence  in 
the  brain  of  the  Ccenurus  cerebralis ,  a  larval  form  of  a 
tapeworm  ( Tsenia  ccenurus)  of  the  dog,  and  characterized 
by  cerebral  disturbances,  haggard  appearance  of  the  eyes, 
dilated  pupil,  rapid  movements  of  the  animal  in  a  circle 
until  it  falls,  emaciation,  and  usually  death.  See  c<enurus. 
gld'dy  (gTd'T),  a.  ;  gid'di-er  (-T-er)  ;  gid'di-est.  [ME. 
gidi  mad,  silly,  AS.  gidig ,  of  uncertain  origin  ;  perh.  fr. 
god ,  and  meaning  orig.  possessed  by  a  god  ;  cf.  AS.  gyden 
goddess  Cf.  god.]  1.  Having  in  the  head  a  sensation  of 
whirling  or  reeling  about  ;  having  lost  the  power  of  pre¬ 
serving  the  balance  of  the  body,  and  therefore  wavering 
and  inclined  to  fall  ;  affected  with  vertigo  ;  dizzy. 


2  a  Promoting  or  inducing  giddiness  ;  as,  a  giddy  height. 

Upon  the  giddy  footing  of  the  hutches.  Shak. 

b  Turning  or  running  round  with  bewildering  celerity  ; 
gyratory  ;  whirling. 

The  giddy  motion  of  the  whirling  mill.  Pope. 

3.  Characterized  by  inconstancy  ;  foolishly  exuberant  in 

spirits ;  moved  by  impulse  ;  not  self-possessed  ;  flighty ; 
heedless.  “  Giddy ,  foolish  hours.”  Rowe. 

Young  heads  are  giddy  and  young  hearts  are  warm.  Cowper . 

4.  Furious;  crazed  with  anger  ;  wild.  Dial.  Eng. 

5.  Suffering  from  the  gid;  —  said  of  a  sheep.  Dial.  Eng. 
gld'dy  (gTd'T),  v.  t.  ;  gid'died  (-Td) ;  gid'dy-ing.  To  make 

giddy. 

gld'dy,  v.  i.  To  become  giddy  ;  to  reel ;  whirl, 
gld'ya  (gTj'yri  ;  gTd'T-a),  to.  [Native  name.]  1.  An  Aus¬ 
tralian  mimosaceous  tree  {Acacia  homalojdtylUi ),  having 
a  hard  wood  much  used  by  turners,  esp.  for  pipe  bowls, 
and  formerly  by  the  aborigines  for  making  spears. 

2.  A  long  thin  spear  used  by  the  Australian  aborigines, 
gie'seck-ile  (ge'sSk-it ;  ge'zgk-),  n.  [After  Sir  Charles 
Giesecke.]  Min.  A  mineral  occurring  in  greenish  gray 
six-sided  prisms,  having  a  greasy  luster.  It  is  a  pseudo- 
morph  after  nephelite,  and  is  classed  as  a  pinite. 
gift  (gift),  n.  [ME.  gift,  prob.  fr.  Scand.  ;  cf.  Icel.  gift, 
gipt ,  akin  to  D.  &  G.  gift ,  Goth,  gifts  (in  comp.),  and  AS. 
gift  amount  paid  for  a  wife,  whence  prob.  ME.  gift,  yefl, 
ffft,  ffft.  See  give,  v.  /.]  1.  The  act,  right,  or  power  of 

giving  or  bestowing  ;  as,  the  office  is  not  in  his  gift. 

2.  Anything  given  ;  anything  voluntarily  transferred  by 
one  person  to  another  without  compensation  ;  a  present. 

3.  Law.  a  With  respect  to  real  estate,  formerly,  any  form 
of  alienation;  later,  specif.,  the  conveyance  of  an  estate 
tail,  as  distinguished  from  a  feoffment  or  from  a  demise 
or  lease. 

And  so  in  the  13th  century  every  sort  and  kind  of  alienation 
(that  word  being  here  used*in  its  very  largest  sense)  is  a  “  gift," 
and  yet  it  is  a  gift  which  always,  or  nearly  always,  leaves  some 
rights  in  the  giver.  ...  In  all  these  cases  there  will  be  a  “  gift," 
and  precisely  the  same  two  verbs  will  be  used  to  describe  the 
transaction  ;*  the  donor  will  say  I  have  given  and  granted  (scia- 
tis  me  dedisse  et  concessisse).  Pollock  Sf  Mait. 

b  A  voluntary  transfer  of  real  or  personal  property  with¬ 
out  any  consideration,  or  more  strictly  without  a  valuable 
consideration  ;  —  distinguished  from  sale.  The  essential 
elements  of  a  gift  are  an  intention  to  give,  transfer  of  title 
or  delivery,  ana  acceptance  by  the  donee.  The  gift  can 
be  perfected  only  by  deed,  or  in  case  of  personal  property 
by  such  a  delivery  of  possession  as  completely  divests  the 
giver  of  his  legal  possession  and  control,  as  by  delivery  to 
the  donee  in  person  or  to  some  one  for  his  use.  A  gift 
in  anticipation  of  impending  death  is  revocable  until  the 
death  of  the  giver,  and  then  becomes  absolute. 

On  principle  the  delivery  of  possession  essential  to  the  validity 
of  a  gift  should  he  satisfied  by  a  constructive  as  well  as  by  an 
actual  delivery  of  possession.  Williams  on  Personal  Property. 

4.  A  bribe  ;  anything  given  to  corrupt.  Obs. 

A  gift  doth  blind  the  eyes  of  the  wise.  Dent.  xvi.  10. 

6.  Some  quality  or  endowment  given  to  man  by  God  or  a 
deity  ;  a  preeminent  and  special  talent  or  aptitude  ;  as,  the 
gift  of  wit ;  a  gift  of  faith  ;  gifts  of  the  gods. 

6.  A  white  speck  on  the  finger  nail,  which,  according  to  an 
old  superstition,  portends  a  present.  Colloq.  or  Dial. 
Syn.  —  Ability,  capacity  ;  readiness,  address ;  bent,  turn, 
bias,  tendency.  —  Gift,  endowment,  faculty,  aptitude, 
talent,  knack  agree  in  the  idea  of  ability,  esp.  as  exercised 
with  ease  (see  acquirement).  Gift,  as  here  compared  (see 
present),  connotes  a  quality  conferred  by  favor  of  nature 
or  fortune,  and  is  a  somewhat  less  formal  term  than  en¬ 
dowment  or  (more  f  requently)  endowments  ;  as,  “  Though 
the  knack  of  versifying  is  a  gift,  the  art  is  an  acquirement” 
( Southey ) ;  “the  tragic  story  of  a  high  endowment  with  an 
insufficient  will  ”  ( Carlyle).  In  faculty,  as  here  compared, 
the  suggestion  of  something  bestowed  gives  place  to  the 
implication  of  native  address  or  ability,  happily  or  easily 
employed,  whereas  aptitude  denotes  a  bent  or  turn,  na¬ 
tive  or  acquired,  for  some  particular  activity  or  pursuit ; 
as,  the  happy  fa  cutty  of  ignoring  rebuffs  ;  an  aptitude  for 
affairs.  Talent  (see  genius)  combines  with  the  implica¬ 
tion  of  specific  direction,  as  in  aptitude,  the  suggestion  of 
large  capacity  for  cultivation  ana  achievement  ;  as,  a  rare 
talent  for  music.  Knack  adds  to  aptitude  the  implication 
of  dexterous  and  adroit  performance,  as  if  by  a  certain 
trick  or  sleight;  as,  “  She  has,  certainly,  something  of  a 
knack  &t  characters”  (Mad.  D'ArblayY,  the  knack  of  putting 
things.  See  bent,  turn,  predilection,  vein. 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher  .  .  .  had,  with  the  advantage  of  Shake¬ 
speare's  wit,  .  .  .  great  natural  gifts  improved  by  study.  Dryden. 

Butler  was  compelled  by  the  endowment  of  Ins  nature  to  strive 
for  a  profound  .  .  .  conception  of  religious  things.  M.  Arnold. 

The  highest  reach  of  science  is,  one  may  say,  an  inventive 
power,  a  faculty  of  divination.  '  M.  Arnold. 

The  art  [of  expression]  .  .  .  comes  from  anorganic  aptitude 
not  less  special,  when  possessed  with  fullness,  than  the  ajititude 
for  music  and  drawing.  .  .  .  To  write  well  ...  is  not  an  accom¬ 
plishment,  but  a  talent.  G.  II.  Lewes. 

These  things  are  not  to  be  learnt  ;  they  depend  upon  a  knack 
that  comes  .  .  .  with  one’s  mother's  blood.  Hawthorne. 


gift  of  gab,  the  gift  of  facile  expression.  Slang.  —  g  of 
tongues,  a  charism  attributed  to  some  of  the  Christians  of 
New  Testament  times,  the  precise  nature  of  which  is  un¬ 
certain,  but  which  w  as  apparently  a  kind  of  ecstatic  utter¬ 
ance  usually  unintelligible  to  the  hearers  and  even  to  the 
speakers,  therefore  requiring  interpretation;  glossolalia. 
Phenomena  thought  to  be  similar  to  this  have  in  modern 
times  been  attributed  to  some  of  the  early  Friends,  Jan- 
senists,  Methodists,  Camisards,  and  members  of  the  Cath¬ 
olic  Apostolic  Church. 

gilt  (gift),  v.  t.  ;  gift'ed;  gift'ing.  1.  To  endow  with  a 
gift,  esp.  of  some  power  or  faculty  ;  — chiefly  in  p.p. 

He  was  gifted  .  .  .  with  philosophical  sagacity.  I.  Taylor. 
2.  To  make  a  gift  of  ;  to  present  gratuitously.  Chiefly  Scot. 
gift'ed  (gif'tSd  ;  -ttd  ;  151),  p.  a.  Endowed  by  nature 
with  gifts  or  a  gift ;  talented  ;  having  a  special  faculty, 
gift  enterprise.  All  enterprise  in  which,  as  an  induce¬ 
ment,  those  who  shall  become  buyers,  subscribers,  etc.,  are, 
promised  gifts  or  bonuses  in  addition  to  the  thing  bought 
or  subscribed  for.  It  has  been  held  that  the  term  does 
not  necessarily  imply  a  gift  involving  chance, 
gig  (gig),  n.  [Of  uncertain  origin  ;  the  syllable  gig  re¬ 
peated  over  and  over  again  might  express  the  sound  of 
rapid  whirling.]  1.  Anything  that  whirls  or  is  whirled  ; 
specif.  :  a  A  top  or  whirligig. 

Thou  disputest  like  an  infant ;  go,  whip  thy  gig.  Shak. 
b  A  bunch  of  feathers  contrived  to  whirl  in  the  wind  as  a 
lure  to  birds.  Obs.  c  Mach.  A  rotatory  cylinder,  covered 
with  wire  teeth  or  teasels,  for  teaseling  woolens.  d  Found¬ 
ing.  A  portable  center  for  a  small  sweepboard  spindle. 

2.  [ME.  gigge.  Cf.  giglet.]  A  giddy  or  wanton  girl.  Obs. 

3.  Something  odd,  grotesque,  or  laughable;  as:  a  An  odd 
person  or  idea  ;  an  oddity,  b  A  joke  :  a  whim.  Obs.  or 
R.  c  Fun  ;  hilarity  ;  sport.  Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 

gig,  n.  [Prob.  named  from  its  lightness.  Cf.  gig  anything 
that  whirls.]  1.  A  light  carriage,  with  one  pair  of  w  heels, 
drawn  by  one  horse  ; 
a  kind  of  chaise. 

2.  a  Naut.  A  long, 

light  ship’s  boat  for 
oars  or  sail,  gener¬ 
ally  clinker-built, 
and  fast,  usually  ap¬ 
propriated  for  the 
commanding  officer; 
as,  the  captain’s  gig. 
b  A  rowboat,  gener¬ 
ally  pair-oared,  on 
modified  lines  of  a  Gig,  1. 

ship’s  gig,  used  chiefly  for  racing. 

3.  Mining.  A  two-storied  box  or  “cage”  for  use  in  a 
mine  shaft ;  also,  a  kibble.  Eng. 

gig  (gig),  v.  i.  To  travel  in  a  gig  ;  — often  witli  it. 
gig,  7i.  [Perh.  shortened  fr.  fishgig.  Cf.  gig  anything 
that  whirls.]  a  A  kind  of  fish  spear  or  harpoon.  See  fish- 
gig.  b  An  arrangement  of  hooks  to  be  drawn  through  a 
school  of  fish  when  they  will  not  bite,  in  order  to  hook 
them  in  the  bodies. 

gig,  v.  t.  &  i.  To  fish  with  a  gig  ;  to  spear  With  a  gig. 
gig,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Cf.  gig  anything  that  whirls.]  To  move 
backwards  and  forwards.  —  to  gig  back,  Mech.,  to  move  back 
(a  sawmill  carriage)  on  the  return  (nonworking)  stroke, 
usually  more  rapidly  than  during  the  working  stroke, 
gig,  n.  An  obscure  word  in  Chaucer,  variously  explained 
as  a  squeaking  noise  or  a  rapid  movement.  Obs. 
gi  gan-te'an  (ji'giu-te'fin),  a.  [L.  giganleus ,  fr.  gigas , 
-antis.  See  giant.]  Like  a  giant  ;  mighty  ;  gigantic, 
gl  gan  tesque'  (-tSsk'),  a.  [F.,  fr.  It.  gigantesco.]  Like  a 
giant;  befitting  a  giant.  —  Also  n. 

The  sort  of  mock-heroic  giyantesuve 
With  which  we  bantered  little  Lilia  first.  Tennyson. 
gi  gan'tlc  (jI-g5n'tTk),  a.  [L.  gigas ,  - antis ,  giant.  See 
giant.]  1.  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  like,  a  giant. 

2.  Such  as  a  giant  might  use,  make,  or  cause  ;  immense  ; 
tremendous  ;  extraordinary. 

gl  gan'tl  clde  (-tl-sld),  n.  [L.  gigas ,  - antis ,  giant  -}-  -tide.] 
Act  of  killing,  or  one  who  kills,  a  giant.  —  gl-gan'ti-cid'- 
al  (-sid'al),  a. 

gi  gan  tol'#  gy  (jl'gXn-tbl'o-jY),  n.  [Gr.  y'ya^,  yCyovro^, 
giant  H — logy:  cf.  F.  gigantologie.]  An  account  or  de¬ 
scription  of,  or  discussion  about,  giants. —  gi  gan  to-log'- 
i-cal  (ji-gftn'to-ISj'Y-kal),  a. 

gi  gan  tom'a  chy  (ji'gSn-tSm'd-kT),  n.  [L.  giganlomachia , 
fr.  Gr.  yi.yavTcp.axia  ;  y^yac,  -avros,  giant  -f-  pa\r}  battle.] 
A  war  of  giants  ;  specif,  [cop.],  Class.  Myth.,  the  war 
between  the  Olympians  and  the  giants,  the  second  war  for 
supremacy  between  Zeus,  aided  by  the  gods  of  the  new 
order,  and  the  descendants  of  the  earlier  gods,  the  first 
having  been  the  Titanoraachy  (which  see).  Cf.  giant. 

Gi  gan-tOft'tra-ca  (-t5s'trd-kd),  n.  pi.  [NL.  ;  Gr.  ytyas, 
yiyai'Tos,  giant  -f-  oarpaKov  shell.]  Zool.  A  subclafs  or 


glb'bert.  n.  =  gibbar.  Obs. 
gib'bet.  n.  [Peril,  fr  OF .juppet 
the  distance  to  which  one  can 
shout.  O'f.E.D ]  A  hunting 
signal  to  a  hawk  or  hound.  Obs. 
—  glb'bet-ing.  n.  Ohs. 
gibbet  gab  A  double  hook  by 
which  large  pots  are  hung  on  a 
gibbet.  Scot. 

Gib'be-thon  (gYb'?-th5n).  Rib. 

fibbet  law.  Eng.  A  custom 
ormerly  existing  in  the  forest  of 
Hardwick,  when  coextensive 
with  the  parish  of  Halifax,  ac¬ 
cording  to  w  hich  any  person  sus¬ 
pected  to  be  in  the  unlawful 
possession  of  goods  to  the  value 
of  13£d.  was  tried  by  men  chosen 
from  the  freemen  ot  the  liberty, 
and  if  condemned  was  executed 
on  a  market  day  by  a  kind  of  ax 
resembling  the  niodern  guillo¬ 
tine.  The  last  execution  took 
place  in  1(550.  F.ncyc.  Brit. 

gibbet  pan.  The  largest  pot 
used  in  cooking.  It  generally 
hung  on  the  gibbet.  Scot. 
gibbet  tree.  A  gibbet;  gallows. 
Gib'ble.  Goose  (gYb'Y).  In 
Scott’s  “  Old  Mortality,”  a  half¬ 
witted  servant  boy  of  ludicrous 
appearance  and  behavior,  who 
is  at  first  a  poultry  keeper  and 
later  a  cowherd, 
gibbler.  +  gibier. 
glb'ble-gaVble  (gYb'’l-gfib7’l, 
h.  (A  reduplication  of  gabble.) 
Gabble  ;  senseless  chatter.  — 


gib'ble-gab'ble,  v.  i.  —  glb'ble- 
gab  bier.  n. 

gib  boom.  4*  .iih  boom. 
gib'brish  +  gibberish. 
ib'by  (gYb'Y).  n.,  glbby  stick. 
Dim.  of  gib  a  hook.]  A  walk¬ 
ing  stick  with  a  crook;  a  similar 
stick  of  candy.  Local,  Eng. 
glb'-cat  (gib'-),?/.  =oiB,nmale 
cut.  Archaic,  Seat., or  Dial.  Eng. 
gibe.  Var.  of  .iibe,  to  agree. 
Glb'e-a  (uYb't-a).  Bib. 
Gib'e-ah  (-dr).  Rib. 

Gib'e-ath  ( -ftth).  Rib. 
Gib'e-ath-ite  (-Tt).  Rib. 
gibelet.  •]*  (jib let. 

Gib'el-llne.  4  Giiibelline. 
Gib'e-on  (gTh'f-wn).  Rib. 

Gib'e  on-ite8  (-Its),  ?/.  pi.  Bib. 

Inhabitants  of  Gibeon,  who 

asked  for  alliance  witli  Joshua, 

pretending  to  have  come  a  great 

distance,  and  were  condemned 

to  be  hewers  of  wood  and 

dsawers  of  water  because  of 

their  deceptions. 

gib'er.  Jlb'er  (jlb'fr),  n.  One 

who  gibes. 

glbet.  i*  GIBBET. 

gib  fish  (gYb).  (Cf.  gib  a  mnle 

cat.]  A  male  salmon.  Cf.  gib, 

2.  Local,  Scot. 

II  gi  bier'  ('zhe'bya'),  n.  [F.] 
Game  ;  wild  fowl. 

||  gFMer'  de  po'tence'  (d?  p«V- 
taNs').  [F.l  Lit.,  game  of  gal¬ 
lows  :  a  gallows  bird, 
i  Gi'Lil  (ge'bll),  n.  SeeGiRRU. 


Giblline.  +  Ghibelline. 

gib'ing-ly  ( jTb'Yng-lY),  adv.  of 
gibing,  p.  pr. 

gib'leh  (gYb'le),  n.  A  hot  wind 
in  northern  Africa,  from  the  Sa¬ 
hara.  Cf.  SIROCCO,  II  A  KM  ATT  <  N  . 

giblet  check,  cheque,  or  cheek. 

Are),.  A  rabbet  in  a  stone  door 
case  to  bring  the  outer  face  of 
the  door  flush  with  the  face  of 
the  wall.  Scot.  —  gib'let- 
checked',  a.  Scot. 

Gib'lites  (gYb'lYts),  n.  pi.  Bib. 
gi'bong  (je'bhng).  Var.  of 
gekbuxo. 

gib'staff  (gYb'staf'),  n.  [E. 
dial,  gib  a  hooked  stick  -f  E. 
staff'.]  A  staff  to  gauge  water, 
or  to  push  a  boat  ;  also,  a  quar¬ 
ter  staff.  Obs. 

Gich-te'li-an  CgYK-te'lY-rfn),  »/. 
[After  J.  G.  Gichtel  (1(138-1710], 
German  theosophist  ]  Eccl. 
Hist.  A  member  of  the  Angelic 
Brethren. 

gld  (gYd).  Obs.  or  dial.  Eng. 
var.  of  ged. 

Gld  dal'ti  (gY-dttl'tT).  Rib. 
gld'de  a.  Vnr.  of  gidya. 

Gid 'del  (gYd'£l).  Eib. 
gld'di-fy  (gYd'Y-fl),  r.  t.  To 
make  giddy;  confuse.  Obs.  or  R. 
gld'di  head', «.  Giddiness.  Obs. 
gid'di-ly  (gYd'Y-lY),  adv.  of 
oinnv.  See -ly. 
gld'dl-nes8.  n.  See -ness. 
gid'dish.  a. Giddy  ;  foolish.  Obs- 
gld'dy,  n.  =  gid. 


gid'dy-ber'ry,  ??.  The  berry  of 
the  w  ay  faring  tree  of  Europe, 
gid'dy-head  ,  ??.  A  giddy  per- 

I  son.  Colloq. 

gld'dy  head  ed.  o.  =  giddy,  8. 
gid'dy-ish.  a.  See-isii. 
gid'dy-paced'  ( -n  a  s  t7),  a. 
Flighty;  fickle.  Rare. 
gide.  '+  GITK,  GUIDE. 

Gid'e-on  (gYd'f-ttn),  n.  [Heb. 
Gid' on :  cf.  L.  Gedeon  or  Gr. 
Tcfeoji/.]  Lit.,  hewer,  feller  ; 
—  masc.  prop.  name.  In  the 
Bible,  an  Isrnelitish  hero  who, 
with  a  small  band  of  followers, 
defeated  the  Midianites  and 
ruled  Israel  for  40  years. 
Gld'e-o'nl  (gYd'f-5'nI).  Bib. 
gider.  +  «;  cider.  [D.  Rib.  I 
Gi-de'roth  (gl-de'rfith  ;  -rfith).| 
gidi.  gl  die.  +  giddy. 
gid'la  (ir  Y  d'v  <i),  gld'gee 
(gTj'e).  gid'Jee.  Vars.  of  gidya. 
Gi'dom  (gl'dflm).  Rib. 
gie(ge;  gi).  Scot,  and  dial.  Eng. 
var.  Of  GEEt  GIVE, 
gielainger.  +  oileynour. 

fien  (ge'rn).  Scot,  and  dial. 
Ing.  vnr.  of  given,  n.  p.  of  give. 
Gi  e  nah'  (je/P-nii'),  n.  [Ar.  al 
innuh  the  wing.]  See  star. 
giere.  +  .ike  it. 

cier'-ea  g’e  (jer'-L  n.  [D.  gier 
vulture,  akin  to  G.  gear.  Cf. 
GYRFALCON.]  A  bird  referred  to 
in  the  Bible  (Lev.  xi.  18  and 
Dent.  xiv.  17)  ns  unclean,  prob¬ 
ably  the  Egyptian  vulture  (Neo¬ 


phron  verenopterus). 
gler'-lal  con.  /?.  Gvrfalcon.  Obs. 
Gi-e'zi  (gl-S'zI).  'D.  Rib. 
gif.  +  GIVE.  r. 

gif (gYf), coni.  [AS.,  pronounced 
yif  or  nearly  so.  See  if.]  If. 
Obs.  or  Scot.  Sf  Dial.  Eng. 
gifand.  Obs.  p.  pr.  of  give. 
giff  (gYf),  n.  [See  giffgaff. 
oive.J  In  phrase  the  giff s  and 
the  gaffs, the  givings  and  the  tak¬ 
ings,  the  gains  and  the  losses. 
Cf.  GIFFGAFF.  Scot.  Oxf.E.D. 
glffar.  *1*  giver. 

Gif'fard’8  ln-jec'tor  (gYf'ardz). 
Mach.  See  injector. 
gifle.  +  give. 

giff 'gaff7  (gYf'giif7),  n.  [Redu¬ 
plicated  fr.  give.)  Mutual  ac¬ 
commodation  ;  give  and  take  ; 
informal  conversation.  —  giff'- 
gaff  ing,  o.  Both  Scot,  tf  Dial. 
Eng. 

Glf'o-la  (jYf'o-ln).  n.  [NL.,  an 
anagram  of  Filago,  a  related 
genus.]  Hot.  A  genus  of  floc- 
cose-woolly  or  tomentoee  aster- 
aceouB  herbs,  of  temperate  re¬ 
gions  of  both  hemispheres.  G. 
germanica  is  the  herb  impious, 
gift'ed-nese.  n.  See  -ness. 
gift'er.  +  gifture. 
glft'ie(gYf'tY).  n.  A  gift.  Scot. 
gift'less.  a.  See  -less. 

f;lftleia  gifts.  Gilts  of  no  real 
icnefit  to  the  recipient, 
glft'llng,  n.  See -ling. 
gift  rope.  Naut.  A  rope  extend¬ 


ed  to  a  boat  for  towing  it ;  a 
guest  rope.  Obs.  or  R. 
gif'ture.  ?/.  The  act  or  right  of 
giving  ;  also,  a  gift.  Obs. 
gift 'ware7.  ?/.  Wares  or  goods 
suitable  for  gifts, 
gig.  +  jig. 

gig  (j*g)»  n.  4-  v.  [Cf.  E.  dial. 
yig,.i !/!/!/,  creak.]  Creak.  Scot. 
8f  Dial.  Eng. 

gig(gYg).  v  t.Sfi.  [Cf  gig  any¬ 
thing  that  whirls.]  To  produce, 
or  cause  to  produce,  another  of 
the  same  sort  ;  —  apn.with  refer¬ 
ence  to  a  top  wliich,  when 
whipped,  threw  off  a  smaller 
top.  Obs.  [=  oique.I 

||  gl'ga  (je'ga),  w.  [It.]  Music. | 
gi  ga-li'ra(  je7gii-le'ra).  Vnr.  of 
gig ei. ira.  [/»*.]  Giant.  Obs. I 

glgant.  a.  Sf  n.  [L.  gigas,  gigan- 1 
gi-gan'tal.  a.  Gigantic.  Obs. 
gi-gan'ti  cal,  a.  Gigantic.  Obs. 
—  gi-gan'tl-cal-ly,  adv. 
gi-gan'tlc-ness,  n.  See  -ness. 
gi-gan'tine,  a.  Gigantic.  Obs. 
gi-gan'tisin  (jT-g&n'tYz’m),  n. 
[See  gigantic.]  Giantism, 
gi-gan'tize.  v.  t.  To  make  gi¬ 
gantic  in  appearance, 
gi-gan'to-blast  (-t6-blftst),  n. 
[Gr.  yCy av,  ytyavros,  giant  + 
Jt last.)  Med.  A  large  nucleated 
red  blood  corpuscle, 
gi-gan'to-llte,  n.  [Gr.  yi'ya?, 
yiyai/TO?,  giant  -f  -life.]  Min. 
A  variety  of  pinite.  See  pinite. 


ale,  senate,  efire,  ftm,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofa;  eve,  Svent,  find,  recent,  maker;  ice,  Ill;  old,  obey,  orb,  5dd,  soft,  connect;  use,  unite,  <im,  up,  circus,  menii : 

||  Foreign  Word.  +  Obsolete  Variant  of.  -f  combined  with.  =  equals. 
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otlier  group  of  arthropods  consisting,  when  used  in  its 
broadest  sense,  of  the  Eurypterida,  king  crabs,  and  trilo- 
bites.  Cf.  Merostomata.  —  gl  gantos'tracan  (ji'giu- 
tbs'trd-kdn),  a.  </k  n.—  gi  gan  tos'tra  cous  (-kfis),  «. 
Qlg'ar-ti'na  (jTg^r-tEndj,  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  ytyapTou  grape- 
stone.]  Bot.  A  large  genus  of  red  alga.,  mainly  of  the 
Pacific  Ocean,  having  fieshy,  cartilaginous,  compressed 
fronds.  G.  mammillosa  resembles  carrageen  (which  see), 
and  certain  species  of  China  and  Japan  yield  agar-agar. 
Olg  ar-tl-na'ce  ®  (-ti-na'se-e),  n.  [NL.]  Bot.  A  large 
family  of  marine  red  alg*  of  various  forms,  having  the 
carpogonial  branches  mostly  in  pairs.  —  glg'ar-ti-na'- 
ceous  (-shus),  a. 

glg'glsh  (glg'Ish),  a.  1.  Whimsical;  wanton;  lively;  flighty. 

2  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  gig  (vehicle). 

glg'gle  (gig'’l),  v.  i.  ;  oig'qled  (-’Id) ;  gig'gling  (-lTng). 
[Of  imitative  origin  ;  cf.  OD.  ghichelen ,  G.  kichem ,  E. 
gaggle .]  To  laugli  with  short  catches  of  the  breath  or 
voice ;  to  laugh  in  an  affected  or  silly  manner,  or  with  a 
partial  attempt  at  repression. 

glg'gle,  v.  t.  To  express  by,  or  utter  with,  a  giggle, 
glg'gle,  n.  1.  A  giglet.  Obs. 

2.  Act  of  giggling  ;  a  kind  of  laugh,  with  short  catches  of 
the  voice  or  breath  ;  a  light,  silly  laugh, 
glg'gly  (glR'H),  a.  Prone  to  giggling.  Carlyle. 

glg'let  (glg'lSt)  I  n.  [Cf.  gig  a  giddy  girl.]  1.  A  wanton, 
glg'lot  (glg'lSt)  [  a  lascivious  woman.  Obs. 

2.  A  giddy,  frivolous,  frolicsome  girl. 

The  piglet  is  willful,  and  is  running  upon  her  fate.  Scott. 
glg'Ot  (jtg'fit),  n.  [F.]  1.  A  leg,  as  of  mutton,  venison, 

or  veal,  ready  for  the  table. 

2.  A  small  piece  of  flesh  ;  a  slice.  Obs. 

The  rest,  in  gigots  cut,  they  spit.  Chapman. 

3  Mincemeat ;  a  sausage.  Obs. 

4  A  leg-of-mutton  sleeve. 

George  was  on  the  throne  and  ladies  wore  gigots.  Thackeray . 
II  glgue(zheg),n.  [OF.]  Music,  a  A  small  high-pitched 
violin  used  in  the  Middle  Ages,  b  [F.  Cf.  JIG.]  A  lively 
dance  in  triple  rhythm,  formerly  much  in  vogue,  in  two 
strains  which  are  repeated.  It  often  formed  the  last  move¬ 
ment  of  the  classic  suite.  Also,  the  dance  itself.  Cf.  jig. 
Gl'la  mon  ster  (he'ld ;  172).  [From  the  Gila  River  in  Ari- 
zona.]  A 
1  a  r  e  e 
stout  liz¬ 
ard  ( Helo - 
derma 
s  utpe  c- 
lam)  with 
a  rough 
t  ubere  u- 
la ted  skin 

and  thick  G,la  Monster, 
tail,  found  in  the  arid  regions 
of  Arizona,  New  Mexico,  etc. 

It  is  dull  orange  and  black  iu 
C9lorand  of  sluggish  but  ugly 
disposition.  It  sometimes  at¬ 
tains  a  length  of  about  two 
feet.  A  closely  allied  form, 
the  calte  tepon  (H.  horrid  urn), 

occurs  in  Mexico.  The  bite  of  these  lizards  is  venomous, 
the  poison  glands,  unlike  those  of  snakes,  being  in  the  lower 
jaw.  They  are  believed  to  be  the  only  poisonous  lizards, 
ffll'bert  (gtl'bert),  n.  [After  Dr.  William  Gilbert ,  English 
physicist.]  Elec.  The  C.  G.  S.  unit  of  magnetomotive 
force,  equivalent  to  0.7958  ampere  turn, 
gll'bert-age  (-ber-taj),  n.  The  magnetomotive  force  of  a 
circuit  expressed  in  C.  G.  S.  units,  or  gilberts. 
Girbert-lne  (  tin  ;  -tin),  n.  Eccl.  Hist.  One  of  an  order 
of  monks  and  nuns  established  by  Gilbert  of  Sempringham, 
England,  about  1135,  and  suppressed  under  Henry  VIII. 
Gil  Bias  (zhel  bias).  A  clever  and  well-meaning  but  vain 
and  weak  Spaniard,  hero  of  a  famous  picaresque  romance 
by  Le  Sage  (1668-1747).  He  professedly  relates  the  story  of 
his  own  adventures  while  engaged  in  various  occupations, 
some  of  them  of  a  bad  or  questionable  character. 


gild  (gild),  v.  t.  ;  gild'ed  or  gilt  (gilt) ;  gild'ing.  [AS. 
gyldan ,  from  gold  gold.  See  gold.]  1.  To  overlay  with  a 
thin  covering  of  gold ;  to  cover  or  adorn  with  a  golden  color; 
to  cause  to  look  like  gold  ;  as,  to  gild  a  frame. 

No  more  the  rising  sun  shall  gild  the  morn.  Pope. 

2.  To  make  attractive  ;  to  adorn  ;  to  brighten. 

Let  oft  good  humor,  mild  and  gay, 

Gild  the  calm  evening  of  your  day.  Trumbull. 

3.  To  give  a  fair  but  deceptive  outward  appearance  to  ;  to 
embellish  ;  as,  to  gild  a  lie. 

4-  To  make  flushed,  as  with  drinking.  Obs. 

This  grand  liquor  that  hath  gilded  them.  Shak. 

6.  To  make  ruddy  or  smear  (with  blood).  Obs.  or  Poetic. 
“  Swords  with  blood  were  gilt.1'  Byron. 

6.  To  give  the  attraction  or  prestige  of  wealth  to. 

Cursed  be  the  gold  that  gilds  the  straiten’d  forehead  of  the  fool. 

'l'ennyson. 

7.  Alchemy.  To  impregnate  with  gold.  Obs. 

to  gild  the  pill,  orig.,  to  coat  a  disagreeable  pill  with  gold 
leaf  to  render  it  less  unpalatable  ;  hence,  to  accompany 
something  unpleasant  with  some  real  or  apparent  compen¬ 
sation  in  order  to  make  its  acceptance  less  distasteful, 
gild'ed  (gTl'dSd  ;  -did  ;  151),  p.  a.  1.  Covered,  or  tinged, 
with  gold  or  a  golden  color. 

2.  Wealthy,  or  belonging  to  a  wealthy  family  ;  belonging 
or  pertaining  to  the  fashionable  wealthy  classes.  Colloq. 
gilded  chamber,  the  House  of  Lords.  Colloq .,  Eng.  —  g.  roos¬ 
ter,  a  person  of  showy  self-importance  ;  —  from  the  gilded 
rooster  often  placed  on  a  steeple  as  a  weather  vane.  Slang, 
U.  S.  —  g.  spurs,  spurs  worn  only  by  knights,  and  hence  one 
of  the  emblems  of  knighthood.  —  g.  youth  or  youths,  young 
men  of  fashion  and  wealthy  families ;  — an  English  render¬ 
ing  of  F.  jeunesse  doree. 

(Hided  i/ouths  and  finicking  fine  ladies.  II  ran  Dyke. 
glld'er  (gll'der),  72.  One  who  gilds  ;  esp.,  one  whose  oc¬ 
cupation  is  to  overlay  with  gold. 

glld'er’ S  wax  (gTl'derz).  A  preparation  of  wrax,  verdigris, 
and  other  substances,  for  imparting  a  tint  to  gilding. 
After  the  gilded  article  has  been  coated  with  the  prepara¬ 
tion  the  wax  is  burned  off,  which  causes  copper  from  the 
verdigris  to  combine  with  the  gold, 
gild'ing,  />.  pr.  &  vb.  7i.  of  gild.  Esp.  :  vb.  n.  l  a  Art 
or  practice  of  overlaying  or  covering  with  gold,  as  by  ap¬ 
plying  the  leaf  or  powder  with  size,  or  by  electrodeposi¬ 
tion  ;  also,  the  similar  use  of  some  imitation  of  gold,  as 
Dutch  metal,  b  The  material  used  in  gilding. 

2.  A  superficial  coating  or  appearance. 

3.  A  rich  golden  color  imparted  to  herrings  by  the  use  of 
hard  wood  only  in  smoking  them.  Cent.  Diet. 

gilding  metal,  a  kind  of  brass  rich  in  copper,  from  which 
articles  to  be  gilded  are  made.  —  g.  wax.  =  gilder’s  wax. 
Gil'ga-mesh,  or  Gil'ga-mes  (gll'ga-mSsh),  n.  Babylon. 
Myth.  A  legendary  king,  hero  of  the  greatest  Babylonian 
epic,  the  Gilgamesh  Enic.  He  appears  as  the  triumphant 
master  of  ancient  Uruk,  wins  as  his  comrade  Eabani 
(which  see),  rejects  Ishtar’s  offer  of  marriage,  and  with 
Eabani,  who  dies,  is  afflicted  with  foul  disease.  In  search 
of  cure  and  life  he  seeks  out  Ut-napishtim  (which  see), 
who  recounts  to  him  the  story  of  the  Deluge,  cures  him, 
and  directs  him  to  the  plant  that  gives  immortality.  This, 
however,  a  demon  snatches  from  his  grasp.  Nergal  grants 
him  an  interview  with  the  ghost  of  Eabani,  who  describes 
the  sad  lot  of  the  dead  in  the  underworld. 

Gil'i-a  (jll'T-a),  7».  [NL.,  after  Philip  Gil,  Spanish  bota¬ 

nist.]  Bot.  A  large  genus  of  polemoniaceous  herbs,  na¬ 
tives  of  western  North  America,  frequently  cultivated  for 
their  handsome  tubular  flowers  of  many  colors  ;  also  [/.  c.l, 
a  plant  of  this  genus,  as  the  scarlet  gilia  (G.  aggregata ), 
common  in  the  Rocky  Mountain  region, 
gill  (jll),  7i.  [OF.  gille,  gelle ,  a  sort  of  measure  for  wine  ; 
cf.  LL.  gella ,  gellus ,  gillo .]  A  small  liquid  measure,  long 
since  fixed  at  one  fourth  of  a  pint.  See  measure. 
gill  (jTl),  7i.  [Abbr.  fr.  Gillian.~\  1.  A  girl ;  a  wench  ;  — 
familiar  or  slightly  contemptuous  ;  also  [cap."],  in  Jack 
and  (his,  etc.)  Gill,  a  lass;  sweetheart.  “  Each  Jack  with 
his  Gill."  B.  Jonson. 

2.  The  ground  ivy. 

3.  Malt  liquor  medicated  with  ground  ivy.  Obs.  or  R. 


gill,  ghyll  (gll),  n.  [Icel.  gil.~\  1.  A  woody  glen ;  a  narrow 
valley  containing  a  stream  ;  a  ravine.  Scot.  dL*  Dial.  Eng. 
2.  A  stream  in  a  ravine  ;  a  brook. 

gill  (gll),  n.  [Of  uncertain  origin  ;  cf.  Dan.  gixlle,  gelle, 
Sw.  gal.  j  1.  Zool.  An  organ  for  respiration  under  water ; 
a  branclua.  Gilts  are  usually  lamellar  or  filamentous  proc¬ 
esses  or  appendages,  in  which  the  blood  circulates,  sep¬ 
arated  from  the  surrounding  water  only  by  thin  mem¬ 
branes,  through  which  the  oxygen  dissolved  in  the  water 
is  absorbed  and  the  waste  products  are  given  off.  In  the 
water-breathing  vertebrates,  as  the  fishes,  the  gills  are 
situated  at  each  side  of  the  pharynx  ;  and  the  water,  takeu 
in  at  the  mouth,  passes  out  through  the  bi'atichial  clefts 
(which  see),  bathing  the  gills,  which  are  attached  to  the 
branchial  arches  separating  the  clefts.  In  invertebrates 
the  gills  occupy  various  situations.  In  some  animals  the 
gills  can  function  in  air,  if  they  do  not  become  too  dry.  Cf. 
ctenidium.  In  popular  usage  the  plural  (gills)  is  loosely  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  entire  breathing  apparatus  of  afish,  including 
the  gills,  clefts,  gill  covers,  etc. 

2.  pi.  But.  The  radiating,  gill-shaped  plates  forming  the 
under  surface  of  the  pileus  in  mushroom  fungi. 

3.  The  fleshy  flap  below  the  beak  of  a  fowl ;  a  wattle. 

4.  The  flesh  under  or  about  the  chin  or  jaws.  Swift. 
6.  Spinning.  One  of  the  combs  of  closely  ranged  steel 
pins  which  divide  flax  fiber  or  wool  into  parallel  filaments. 

gill,  v.  t.  ;  gilled  (gild) ;  gill'ing.  1.  To  gut  (fish). 

2.  To  cut  the  gills  from  (a  mushroom). 

3.  To  catch  (fish)  by  the  gills  in  a  gill  net. 

4.  To  treat  (flax  or  wool)  with  a  gill.  See  gill,  7i.,  5. 

gil  ia  roo'  (gtl'd-rob'),  7i.  [lr.  giolla  ruadh,  fr.  giolla  boy  -f- 
ruadh  red.]  An  Irish  trout  ( Sahno  sto7nachicus)  in  which 
the  distal  part  of  the  stomach  lias  thickened,  gizzardlike 
walls  for  crushing  the  shells  of  fresli-w'ater  mollu6ks. 
gill  clefts  (gl  1).  Zool.  The  branchial  clefts, 
gill  cover.  The  fold  of  skill,  usually  stiffened  by  bony 
plates  and  often  covered  with  scales,  which  protects  exter¬ 
nally  the  gill  apparatus  of  most  fishes.  See  operculum. 
gill'er  (gTl'er),  7i.  1.  One  who  guts  fish. 

2.  One  who  catches  fish  with  a  gill  net. 
gil'lle  I  (gll'T),  7i.  ; pi.  -lies  (-D  ).  [Gael,  qille,  giolla,  boy, 
gii'iy  i  lad.]  In  the  Scottish  Highlands,  a  male  attend¬ 
ant,  formerly  on  a  chieftain,  now,  esp.,  on  a  sportsman, 
gil'ling  (gtl'Tng),  n.  1.  An  adult  salmon  before  spawning. 
2  A  salmon  on  its  second  return  from  the  sea. 
gill  net  (gll).  A  flat  net  suspended  vertically  in  the  water, 
having  meshes  that  allow  the  heads  of  fishes  to  pa6s,  but 
catch  in  the  gills  when  they  seek  to  extricate  themselves, 
gill  rakers  ( gll).  Cartilaginous  or  bony  filaments,  or  proc¬ 
esses,  on  the  inside  of  the  branchial  arches  of  fishes,  which 
help  to  prevent  solid  substances,  as  food  particles,  from 
being  carried  into  the  branchial  clefts, 
gill  Slit  (gll).  a  A  branchial  cleft ;  the  opening  of  a  bran¬ 
chial  pouch,  b  The  external  opening  of  the  gill  chamber 
of  ordinary  fishes,  at  the  posterior  and  ventral  edge  of  the 
gill  cover  which  covers  the  true  branchial  clefts, 
gil'ly-flow  er  (jTl'T-flou'er),  n.  [ME.  gilofre,  gelofer , 
clove,  OF.  girofre,  girojle ,  F.  girojle,  Gr.  Kapv6<t>v\\ou  ciove 
tree  ;  Kapvou  nut  -f-  </>vAAov  leaf,  akin  to  E.  foliage ;  cf. 
F.  girojlee  gillyflower.  Cf.  Caryophyllus,  Julyflower.] 

1.  Bot.  a  The  clove.  Obs.  Hence:  b  In  early  botanical 
works,  the  clove  pink.  Rare,  c  The  wallflower  (Cheirati- 
thus  cheiri)  or  the  common  stock  ( Matthiola  inca7ia). 

2.  A  popular  variety  of  apple,  of  a  roundish  conical  shape 
and  bright  purplish  red  color. 

3.  A  light  woman  past  her  youth  ;  a  Jezebel.  Dial.  Eng. 
Gil'pin.  John  (gll'pln).  A  citizen  of  London,  and  “  a  train- 

band  captain,5’  whose  ludicrously  disastrous  adventures 
on  horseback,  when  out  for  a  holiday,  are  related  in  Cow- 
per’s  humorous  ballad  “John  Gilpin’s  Ride.” 
gilt  (gilt),  n.  1.  Gilt  plate.  Obs. 

2.  Gold,  or  that  which  resembles  gold,  laid  on  the  surface 
of  a  thing  ;  gilding. 

3.  Gold;  money.  Obs.,  Scot.,  or  Sla7)g.  “The  gilt  of 

France.*’  Shak. 

gilt,  p.  a.  Gilded  ;  covered  with  gold  or  gilt ;  of  the  color 
of  gold  ;  golden  yellow.  “  Gilt  hair.”  Chaucer. 


gig'back',  7i.  Mach.  An  attach¬ 
ment  for  gigging  back  a  sawmill 
carriage. 

gige,  «.  A  guige. 
gi  ge  li'ra  (je'gd-le'rd),  t».  [It. 
giga  fiddle  4-  lira  lyre.]  Music. 
A  xylophone, 
gigelot.  +  gig  let. 
gi  ge'ri-um  ( jY-ie'rY-?<ni),  n.  ; 
pi.  -Hi A  (-7i).  [NL.,  fr.  I,  •/"/'•- 
ria,  pi.,  the  cooked  entrails  of 
poultry.]  Zool.  a  The  gizzard  of 
a  bird,  d  The  muscular  pyloric 
part  of  the  stomach  of  certain 
mammals. 

glg'ful,  7j.  See-FUL. 
gigge.  f  grgoe,  oig,  .no. 
gig’ger  (gYg'fr),  n.  One  who 
gigs  or  uses  a  gig,  in  any  sense, 
gig'get  ( jYgVt).  +  gigot. 
giggett,  t\  i.  To  gig,  or  move 
bacKwards  and  forwards.  Obs- 
glg'ging,  77.  [See  guige.]  Art 
of  fastening  the  guige  to  the 
shield.  Obs. 
figging  machine.  =  1st  gig,  77., 

gig'git  (gYg'Yt).  v.  t.  tf  i.  [Cf. 
GiGOKTT.l  To  convey,  or  move, 
with  rapiaitv. 

glg'gle  ment.  77.  Act  of  giggling, 
gig'gler.  77.  One  who  giggles, 
glg'gle-some.  a.  See -some. 
gig'glet  Ohs.  or  dial.  Eng.  var. 
Of  GIGLKT.  [-ISH.I 

gig'glish  (gYg'lYsh),  a.  See| 
gig'gom  bob7.  +  jiooiimboh. 
giggs,  gigs  ( jYgz ).  77.  Veter.  A 
mouth  disease  in  horses,  marked 
by  inflammation  of  the  sublin¬ 
gual  glands.  Obs.  or  R. 
gig'l.  Giggle.  Ref.  Sp. 
gig  lamp.  1  A  lamp  at  either 
side  of  a  gig. 

2.  pi.  Spectacles.  Slang. 
gigle.  f  GIGGLE, 
glg'let  (gYg'l**t),gig'lot  (-li/t), a. 
Giddy;  light;  inconstant;  wan¬ 
ton.  Obs.  "  [civioupness.  Obs. I 
glg'let-ry.  n.  Lewdness;  las-| 
if  gi'glio  (gel'yO),  77.  Tit.,  a 
lily.]  Her.  The  flower-Bhaped 
bearing  or  badge  of  Florence, 
resembling  the  fleur-de-lis. 
gig'ly  (gfg'lY),  a.  Unchaste  ; 
lascivious.  Ohs.  Oxf.  E.  D. 
gig  machine.  =  1st  gig,  n.,  1  c. 


gig'man  (gTg'nv/n),  n. ;  pi. 
-mkn  (-m7*n).  One  who  fishes 
with  a  gig.  U.  S. 
gig'man.  n.  One  who  keeps  a 
gig ;  hence,  a  narrow-minded 
person  who  worships  smug  re¬ 
spectability  as  the  great  object 
ot  life  ;  a  Philistine  ;  — a  word 
invented  by  Carlyle,  based  upon 
a  report  of  Thurtell’s  trial,  in 
which  a  witness,  when  asked 
what  he  meant  by  “respecta¬ 
ble  "  as  applied  to  a  man,  is  said 
to  have  answered  :  “  He  always 
kept  a  gig."  Hence  :  gig'man- 
ess.  glg'man-hood,  gig  ma'ni-a, 
gig'man  ism.  gig-man'i-ty.  u.  — 
gig  man'ic,  </.  —  gig-man 'i-cal- 
ly,  adv. 

gig  mill.  A  gig  (see  gig,  77.,  1  ci, 
or  a  mill  in  which  gigs  are  used, 
gig'nate  (jYg'nut),  i*.  t.  [L.  got- 
ne re  to  beget.]  To  produce  :  to 
he  the  author  of.  Jocular. 
Rare.  Oxf.  E.  D. 

gig'ni-tive(-nY-tYv),  a.  [L.  gig- 
nere  to  beget.]  Creative.  Rare. 
gigot  sleeve.  =  qigot,  77.,  4. 
gigour,  /7.  [OF.  gigueor.]  A 
fiddler.  Obs. 

gigs.  Var.  ofoiGOS.  Obs.  or  R. 
gig  saw.  =  .110  saw. 
gigs'lnan  (gYgz'nvIn),  77.  One 
of  a  gig’s  crew*. 

gig'ster  (gYg'stPr’),  n.  A  horse 
suitnble  for  driving  to  a  gig. 
gig'tree'  (gYg'-),  n.  A  frame  of  a 
narness  saddle. 

Gi'hon  (gT'hdn),  n.  Rib.  One 
of  the  four  rivers  of  Paradise  ; 
also,  a  spring  near  Jerusalem, 
gil.  +  GUILE. 

gil.  Obs.  var.  or  ref.  sp.  of  gill. 
Gil'a  lal( gllOV-lT :  gY-lii'lT).  Bib. 
Gi'la  trout  (he'h>  ;  172).  The 
hard  tail  Gila  elrgans. 

Glib.  Abbr.  Gilbert. 

Gil'bert  (gll'bfrt),  n.  [OF. 
Guillebert,  F.  Guilbert ;  cf. 
OHG.  Willaperht,  Williperht , 
Willibert ,  and  E.  will,  bright. 
The  spelling  is  influenced  by 
OF.  Gilebert ,  F.  Gilbert,  fr.  a 
Germanic  name  beginning  with 
G ;  cf.  OHG.  Giselberht.]  Mnsc. 
prop.  name.  L.  Gilbert ns  (gll- 
Dflr'tus) ;  F.  Guilbert  (gel' bar'). 


(albert  (zhePbar')  ;  It.  Gilberto 
(jel-bCr'tS)  :  Sp.  Gilberto  (hel- 
bPr'to) ;  G.  Gilbert  (gYl'bCrt), 
Giselbert  (ge'zCl-bfirt).  —  Dim. 
Gil  (gYl). 

GiPbert-ese'  (g  YFbSr-te  z'  ; 
-tes'),  77.  The  language  of  the 
Gilbert  Islanders.  SeeMALAYO- 
Polynf.sian. 

gil'bert-ite.  n.  [After  Davies 
Gilbert  (1767-1839). ]  Min.  A  va¬ 
riety  of  hydroinica. 

Gil'bert  s  Act  (gYl'bSrts). 
[After  Thomas  Gi Ibert ( 1 720-98 ) , 
English  reformer.]  Eng.  An  act 
(22  Geo.  III.,  c.  83)  for  the  relief 
and  employment  of  the  poor, 
repealed  by  34  k  35  Viet.  c.  116. 
Gli-bo'a  (gYl-bd'd)*  Ed>- 
gild,  f  obld, 

gild  (gild),  77.  [Cf.  LL.  ffildum, 
geld um.  See  geld  a  tax.]  A 
payment  or  tax.  Obs.  or  Hist. 
gild.  v.  1.  To  pay  taxes.  Obs. 
or  /list.  Oxf.  E.  D. 

gild  (gild),  77.  [Cf.  Tcei.  gjalla 
to  yell.]  Noise;  uproar.  Scot, 
ic  Dial.  Eng. 

gild  (gTld).  a.  [Cf.  Icel-  gildr 
of  full  size,  complete.  Btout.] 
Full-grown  ;  of  full  measure  ; 
great.  Scot.  Sc  Dial.  Eng. 
gild,  gildale,  etc.  Vars.  of 
guild,  guildalk,  etc. 
gild'a-ble  (gYl'dri-b’!),  a.  Sub¬ 
ject  t<>  taxation.  —  7t.  Agildable 
district.  Eng. 

gil'dart  (gYl'd5rt).  Dial.  Eng. 
var.  of  gilder,  a  snare, 
glide.  +  guild. 
gild'en  (gYl'd’n),  a.  [AS .  gyl- 
den,  fr.  gohl.  See  GOLD.]  1. 
Golden.  Obs. 

2.  Erron.  for  gilded. 
gil'den.  77.  [OF.  geld  on. )  A 
pikeman.  Obs.  [mouth.  Obs.  I 
gild'en-mouth'.  ri.  =  golden-  | 
gil'der.  Var.  of  guilder. 
gll'der.  77.  [ Icel.  gildra.'j  1.  A 
snare,  usually  of  horsehair.  Obs - 
77/’  Local,  Eng. 

2.  Horsehair  w'oven  as  a  fishline 
or  one  of  its  sections.  Dial.  Eng. 
gll'der  (gYl'dfr),  ?\  t.  To  snare. 
Obs.  [of  whiting.  I 

gild'er  s  white.  A  fine  quality  | 
gild'h&lP.  Var.  of  GUILDHALL. 


gile.  +  GILL,  GYLE.  [GUILE. I 
gile.  Ohs.  or  dial.  Eng  .  var.  of  I 
Gll 'e-ad  (gYl'f-Tfd),  77.  Rib.  A 
region,  city,  and  mountain  east 
of  the  Jordan  ;  also,  a  personal 
and  family  name. 

GU'e-ad-itea  (-Its),  ri.  pi.  Bib.  A 
branch  of  the  tribe  of  Manasseh; 
also,  the  inhabitants  of  Gilend. 
gilenyer.  n.  A  swindler  ;  a  trick¬ 
ster.  Obs.  Scot.  Oxf.  E.  D. 
gilenyle,  n.  [OF.  Gilain,  a  name 
used  to  personify  deceit.]  A 
trick  ;  dodge.  Obs.  Scot. 
gll'er.  gil'er-y  (gTl'fr  ;  -?r-Y). 
Obs.  or  dial.  Eng.  var.  of  ouil- 
KR,  GUILEKY. 


Giles  ( jTl z ),  11.  (OF.  Gilles,  nom. 
ot  Gilte,  F.  (a' lies,  L.  Aegidivs; 
cf.  Gr.  olyiSiov,  dim.  of  ai£ 
goat.]  Lit.,  a  kid  ;  —  mnsc.  prop, 
name.  L.  sEgidiits  (?-jYd'Y-7/s) ; 
F.  Gilles  (zhel),  Egide  (a  - 
zhed')  ;  It.  Egidio  (a-je'dyd)  ; 
Sp.  Gil  (hel  ;  172)  ;  Pg.  Gil 
(zhel) :  G.  &  D.  Egidius  (fl-ge'- 
df-dhs). 

|l  gl  let'  (zhe'lP'),  77.  [F.] 

Dressmaking.  A  waistcoat  or 
vest, or  a  woman’s  bodice  shaped 
in  imitation  of  u  waistcoat, 
gile  vn  our  +  oilenyek. 

Gil 'gal  (gYl 'gftl).  Bib. 
gil'guy  (gll'gl).  77.  Xant.  A 
“thing,”  indefinitely  or  con¬ 
temptuously  so  called. 

Gll'iak  (jTl'yftk),  77.  A  member 
of  a  tribe  of  hunters  and  fishers 
dwelling  along  the  lower  Amur 
and  the  chores  of  the  Okhotsk 
Sea,  known  for  their  urtistic  em¬ 
broidery  anti  ornuments. 
giling.  gilous.  f  g ui lino, 

O  UI  LOUS. 


gill  (jTl),  77.  The  sum  of  three 
farthings.  Jamaica. 
gill  (jYl),  77.  fFtymol.  uncert.] 
A  two-wheeled  frame  for  trans¬ 
porting  timber.  Local,  Eng. 
gill  (jYl),  v.  i.  (From  gill  meas¬ 
ure.]  To  tipple.  Local,  Eng. 
gill  (gYl),  7'.  t.  To  gloss  (paper) 
by  passing  (it)  between  hot  roll¬ 


ers. 


A 


gill  (gll),  77.  A  fellow  ;  a  cove. 
Slang,  Eng. 

gill  ale  (jYl).  =  gill  a  girl,  2  &  3. 
gill  arches  (gYl). gill  basket(gYl). 

=  HRANCHIAI.  ARCHES,  BASKET. 

gill  bird  (gll).  A  wattle  bird. 
A  nstraha. 

gill  box  (gYl).  Wool  Sc  Flax 
Mann/.  A  machine  containing 
gills.  See  gill,  77.,  5.  [ium.l 
gill  comb  (gll).  Zool.  A  ctenid-| 
gille.  gill. 

gilled  (gild),  77.  Provided  with 
gills  ;  as,  a  gilled  tadpole. 

Gil  le'ni-a  (jT-le'nl-«  ;  gY-),  n. 
[NL.,  after  I)r.  Arnold  Gill, 
German  botanist.]  Bot.  Syn.  of 
PORTERANTHU.S. 

gillenyie  +  gilenyie. 
gil 'let  +011. LOT. 
gill'-flirt  (jYl'flflrt'),7i.  A  giddy 
girl  s  a  flirt-gill.  Archaic.  — 
gill'-flirt  ing.  77.  [box. I 

gill  frame  or  head(gYl).  =  gill| 
gill '-hoot  er  (ill'h<5bt/i?r),  gil'- 
ly-hoot  er  (jll'I-),77.  (From Tail, 
prop,  name  -f  hooter. ]  An  owl  ; 
esp  ,  the  barn  owl.  Dial.  Eng. 
gill 'house  (  jYl'-),  77.  A  shop 
where  gill  (the  liquor)  is  sold, 
gil'li-an  (jYl' Y-tT n  ;  -y'Tn).  n. 
[See  Juliana.  Cf.  gill  a  girl.] 
A  girl;  esp..  a  wanton;  gill.  Obs. 
gil'lle  (jll'Y),  77.  [Dim.  of  gill 
a  girl.]  A  gillot.  Obs.  or  R. 
gill 'ie  ( jYl'Y),  77.  A  gill  (of 
liquor).  Scot. 

gil'lie-wet'foot/.  n.  A  con¬ 
temptuous  Lowland  rendering 
of  gil'le-ca8'fliuch  ,  a  gillie, 
esp.  one  w  ho  carried  a  chieftain 
across  water.  Obs. 
gil'li-flow  er.  Var.  of  gilly¬ 
flower.  [hooter.  Noof.l 
gil'li-howt  er.  Var.  of  gill-| 
gill'ing.  pr.  Sc  vb.  n.  of  gill. 
gil'ling  bore  .  n.  =  kilmagore. 
gill'ing  ma  chine' (gll'Yng).  = 
GILL  BOX. 

gil 'liver  gU'TT-vfr).  Obs.. 
Scot.,  or  dial.  Eng.  var.  of  gil¬ 
lyflower. 

gill '-less,  a  See  -less. 
gill  '-net'ter,  n.  One  who  fishes 
with  gill  nets, 
gillore.  +  galore. 

I  gill  'ot  (jYl'tlt),  77.  [Prob.  fr. 


Gill,  for  Gillian,  a  woman’s 
name.]  1.  A  loose  woman.  Obs. 
2.  A  mare.  Obs.,  Scot.,  or  Hist. 
gil ' lot-age  (jYl'6-tflj),  77.  Gillo- 
type  process. 

gil'lo-type'  (-tip7),  77.  [After 
r.  Gillot  (1N20-72),  Parisian  in¬ 
ventor.]  A  kind  of  photome¬ 
chanical  process  for  reproduc¬ 
ing  line  drawings  ;  also,  a  print 
made  by  such  a  process, 
gill '-over-ground',  or  gill'- 
over-the-ground'  (jYl'-),  n.  The 
ground  ivy. 

gill  plume' (gYl).  Zool.  A  ctenid¬ 
ium. 

gill  rakes  =  gill  rakers. 
gill'-run  (jll-), 77.  Ground  ivy. 
gill'-run-by-the-street  (jYl'-), 
n.  The  soapwort.  Dial.  Eng. 
gills  (gYlz),  77.  pi.  [Cf.  E.  dial. 
gill  the  lower  jaw.  the  throat, 
and  E.  gill  organ  for  respira¬ 
tion.]  An  extremely  high  col¬ 
lar.  Slang,  Eng. 
gii'iy.  Var.  of  gillie. 
gii'iy  (jYl'Y),  7i.  [Short  for  gil¬ 
lyflower.]  Tne  wallflower. 
Dial.  Eng. 

gilTy-gau'pus  (gYl'Y-gfi'ptfs), 
n.  [Cf.  M  E.  gal  pen  to  vaw’n.]  A. 
stupid,  awkward  person.  Scot. 
Gil'mln  +  Guillemin 
Gll  Morrice.  See  Morrice,  Gil. 
gilofer.gilofre.  +  g  i  llyflow  er. 
Gi'loh  (gl'lfi).  Bib. 

Gi'lo-nite  (gT'16-nlt).  Bib. 
gil'py  (gYl'pY),  77.  A  lively, 
frolicsome  hoy  or  girl.  Scot.— 
a.  Frolicsome.  Scot. 
gil-rav'age  (gll-rfiv'itj),  v.  i. 
To  royster  ;  to  frolic  in  a  dis¬ 
orderly  fashion.  —  gil-rav'age. 
77.— gil-rav'ag  er(-a-jgr),  n.  Alt 
Scot.  Sc  Dial.  Eng. 
gllse  (glls).  Var.  of  grilse. 
gil'son  ite  (gll's77n-It),  n.  [Af¬ 
ter  S.  H.  Gdson,  owner  of  a  large 
deposit.]  Min.  =  uintah  ite. 
gilt.  guilt,  jilt. 
gilt  (gYlt).  7».  [Icel.  gyltr  or 
AS.  gilte.  akin  to  E.  gait  hog, 
boar.]  A  young  sow.  Dial. 
gilt  (gYlt),  ?\  t.  =  GILD, 
gilt  (gYlt),  77.  A  thief;  also,  a 
skeleton  key.  Slang.  Eng. 
gilt'eup  .  77.  The  buttercup. 


food,  foot ;  out,  oil ;  chair  ;  go  ;  sing,  iijk  ;  then,  thin ;  nature,  verdure  (250) ;  K  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144) ;  boN  ;  yet ;  zli  =  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Guide. 

Full  explanation*  of  Abbreviation*,  8lgn*,  etc.,  Immediately  precede  the  Vocabulary. 
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GIN  WHEEL 


Compass  hung  in 
Gimbals. 


gilt'-edge'  (gllt'gj/)  )  a.  1.  Having  a  gilt  edge  ;  as,  gilt - 
gUt'-edged'  (gllt/gjd')  )  edged  paper  ;  a  gilt-edge  book. 

2.  Of  the  best  quality  ;  as,  gilt-edged  securities.  Collog. 
gilt'head'  (gllt/hSd'),  n.  Any  of  several  marine  fishes  so 
named  from  their  colors;  esp. :  a  Spurns  auratus ,  a  valu¬ 
able  sparoid  food  fish,  common  in  the  Mediterranean,  b 
The  cunner  ( Crenilubrus  melops ),  of  the  British  coasts, 
gim'bal  (gTm'bal;  jTm'bal ;  277),  n.  [See  gimmal,  ?i.] 

1.  =  GIMMAL.  Obs.  or  R. 

2.  Pastry  in  the  shape  of  a  ring.  Obs. 

3.  pi.  A  contrivance  for  permitting 
a  body  to  incline  freely  in  all  direc¬ 
tions,  or  for  suspending  anything,  as  a 
barometer,  ship's  compass,  chronom¬ 
eter,  etc.,  so  that  it  will  remain  plumb, 
or  level,  when  its  support  is  tipped,  as 
by  the  rolling  of  a  ship.  It  consists 
of  a  ring  in  which  the  body  can  turn 
on  an  axis  through  a  diameter  of  the  ring,  while  the  ring 
itself  is  so  pivoted  to  its  support  that  it  can  turn  about  a 
diameter  at  right  angles  to  the  first. 

gimbal  joint-  Mach.  A  universal  joint  embodying  the 
principle  of  the  gimbal. 

gimbal  ring-  A  single  gimbal,  as  that  by  which  the  cock¬ 
eye  of  the  upper  millstone  is  supported  on  the  spindle. 
Qlm  ber  nat’s'  ligament  (hem'bSr-niits' ;  172).  [After 
Antonio  (fimbernat  (1734-88),  Spanish  physician.]  Aunt. 
That  portion  of  the  aponeurosis  of  the  external  oblique 
muscle  which  is  reflected  from  Poupart’s  ligament  along 
the  iliopectineal  line. 

glm'crack'  (jTm'krXk'),  n.  [Formerly  also  a  spruce  and 
pert  pretender,  also,  a  spruce  girl,  peril,  fr.  gim  -f-  crack 
lad,  boaster.  The  14th  century  gibecrake,  used  prob.  of 
some  kind  of  inlaid  work  in  wood  (Oxf.  E.  D.),  of  uncer¬ 
tain  origin,  is  prob.  the  same  word.]  1.  A  fantastic  idea; 
a  scheme  ;  a  design.  Obs. 

2.  A  mechanical  device.  Obs.  or  R. 

3.  A  fanciful  trifle  ;  an  unsubstantial,  showy  ornament ; 
a  toy  ;  a  gewgaw  ;  a  knickknack. 

4  A  showily  fashionable  or  affected  person  ;  a  fop.  Obs. 
6.  One  who  has  a  knack  for  mechanical  contrivances  ;  a 
Jack-of-all-trades.  Obs.  or  Dial. 

glm'crack',  a.  Showy,  but  of  little  worth  ;  trumpery, 
glm'crack' ery  (-er-T),  n. ;  pi.  -eries  (-Tz).  Showy  un¬ 
substantiality  ;  gimcracks  collectively. 

Fads  and  fashions,  yimcrackeries.  Besant  Sf  Rice. 
gim'let  (gTm'lgt ;  -ITt;  151),  n.  [OF .  guimbelet,  guibelet, 
F.  gibelet ,  of  G.,  D.,  or  Scand.  origin.  See 
wimble,  ?i.]  A  small  tool  with  a  screw 
point,  grooved  shank,  and  cross  handle,  for 
boring  holes. 

gimlet,  v.  t.  ;  gim'let-ed  ;  gim'let-ing.  To 
pierce  with  or  as  with  a  gimlet ;  hence,  to 
move  gimlet  fashion. 

gimlet  bit-  A  kind  of  pointed  bit  ending  in 
a  spiral  flute. 

glm'mal  (gTm'fil;  jlm'al),  n.  [The  same 
word  as  gemel.  See  gemel  ;  cf.  gimbal.] 

1.  Joined  work  whose  parts  move  within  each 
other  ;  a  pair  or  series  of  interlocked  rings. 

2.  pi.  =  gimbal,  3.  Obs. 

3.  A  piece  of  mechanism,  esp.  one  transmit¬ 
ting  motion.  Obs.  Gimlet. 

glm'mal,  a.  Also  gim'maled  (-fild).  Made  or  consisting 
of  giminals,  or  interlocked  rings  or  links. 

In  their  pale  dull  mouths  the  gimmal  bit 
Lies  foul  with  chewed  grass.  Shah. 

gim'mer.  glm'mor  (jnn'er),  n.  [Cf.  gimmal,  n.]  1.  A 
joined  ring  ;  a  gimmal.  Obs. 

2.  A  hinge  ;  a  clasp.  Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 
gimp  (gTmp),  n.  [Cf.  D.  gimp ,  gijmp ,  G.  gimpe ,  gimpf, 
of  unknown  origin ;  cf.  OF.  guimpeure ,  guiprure ,  F.  gui¬ 
pure.  ]  1.  A  narrow  ornamental  fabric  of  silk,  woolen, 

or  cotton,  often  with  a  metallic  wire,  or  sometimes  a  coarse 
cord,  running  through  it ;  — used  as  trimming  for  dresses, 
furniture,  etc. 

2.  A  silk  fishline  strengthened  with  wire. 

3.  Lace  Making.  A  coarse  thread  used  to  outline  the  design, 
gimp,  v.  t.  ;  gimped  (glmpt) ;  gimp'ing.  To  trim,  or  make, 

with  gimp.  —  gimped  embroidery,  an  old  variety  of  embroid¬ 
ery  made  by  laying  cords  or  shaped  pieces  of  vellum  on 
the  material  and  covering  them  with  silk  or  gold  threads ; 
—  called  also  church  embroidery ,  and  laid  embroidery. 
gimp  (gTmp),  n.  [Cf.  jimp,  a.]  Spirit ;  vim  ;  —  applied  to 
animals  and  men.  Colloq. 

Native  horses,  large,  full  of  muscle  and  gimp.  A.  M.  Earle. 


Gin,  2  f. 


gin  (gTn),  v.  i.  Ac  t.  ;  prei.  d‘  p.  p.  oan  (gin),  gon  (g5n),  or 
gun  (gun)  ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  gin'ning.  [ME.  ginnen ,  short¬ 
ened  from  beginnen ,  AS.  beginnan.  See  begin.]  To  begin  ; 
—  often  followed  by  an  infinitive  without  to ;  as,  gan  tell. 
See  gan.  Obs.  or  Archaic.  “  He  gan  to  pray.”  Chaucer. 
gin  (jtn),  7/.  [Native  name.]  Australia.  1.  An  aboriginal 
woman,  usually  one  that  is  married.  Cf.  lubra. 

2.  A  female,  as  the  female  kangaroo. 

gin  (jtn),  7i.  [Contr.  from  Geneva.  See  geneva  the  liq¬ 
uor.]  A  strong  alcoholic  liquor  extensively  manufactured 
in  Holland  by  distilling  a  grain  (esp.  rye)  mash  in  pot  stills 
with  juniper  berries  ;  — called  also  Hollands  and  Holland 
gin.  The  most  highly  reputed,  called  Schiedam  schnapps, 
is  made  at  Schiedam.  Also,  a  similar  liquor  made  from 
plain  spirit  flavored  with  any  of  various  aromatics,  as  juni¬ 
per  berries,  aniseed,  coriander,  fennel,  or  turpentine.  Gin 
contains  usually  about  40  per  cent  of  alcohol  by  weight, 
gin  (jtn),  n.  [A  contraction  of  engine.]  1.  Contrivance;  ar¬ 
tifice;  ingenuity  ;  craft ;  a  device;  a  trick  ;  a  scheme.  Obs. 
2.  Any  of  various  machines,  tools,  or  mechanical  devices; 
specif.  :  a  A  snare  or  trap  for  game,  b  An  engine  of  tor¬ 
ture  ;  a  rack.  Obs.  c  An  engine  of  war  that  hurled  mis¬ 
siles.  Obs.  or  Hist,  d  A  window,  or  door,  fastener.  Obs. 
e  A  gin  block,  f  A  machine  for  raising  or 
moving  heavy  weights,  usually  consisting  of 
a  tripod  formed  of  poles  united  at  the  top, 
with  a  windlass,  pulleys,  ropes,  etc.  g  Min¬ 
ing.  A  hoisting,  or  pumping,  drum,  usually 
vertical  ;  a  whim,  h  A  cotton  gin. 
gin,  v. t.  /ginned  (jTnd) ;  gin'ning.  1.  To 
catch  in  a  gin  ;  to  snare. 

2.  To  clear  of  seeds  by  a  gin,  as  cotton, 
gin  block  All  iron  or  steel  tackle 
block,  containing  one  or  more  pulleys; 

—called  also  whip  gin  and  monkey  wheel. 

Gi-nev'ra  (je-ngv'ra),  n.  1.  A  lady  i  Ariosto’s  “Orlando 
Furioso.”  Her  honor  is  impeached,  and  she  is  condemned 
to  die  unless  a  champion  appears.  Her  lover,  Ariodante, 
fights  and  kills  the  false  accuser,  and  weds  Ginevra. 

2.  The  title  and  heroine  of  a  tale  in  Rogers’s  poem 
“  Italy.”  She  is  an  Italian  bride,  who  secretes  herself,  from 
motives  of  frolic,  in  a  self-locking  oake*'  <  hest,  and  dies 
there,  her  skeleton  being  found  many  years  later. 

3.  Var.  of  Guinevere. 

ging  (glng),  7i.  [Cf.  gang.]  A  gang  ;  a  c  pany;  troop; 
retinue  ;  family  ;  crew  ;  rabble.  Obs. 

There  is  a  knot,  a  ging,  a  pack,  a  conspiracy  against  me.  Shak. 
gin'ger  (jln'jer),  n.  [ME.  ginger ,  gingev.r,  gin  giver e,  OF. 
gengibr gengivre ,  gingimbre ,  F.  gingembre,  L.  zingiber, 
zingiberi ,  fr  Gr  £  yy  /3epi<; ;  of  Oriental  origin  ;  c*  At.  & 
Per.  zenjebil.  fr.  skr.  ephgavera,  apparently  meaning, 
horn-shaped  i‘n)ga  horn  -f-  vera  body.]  1.  A  plant  of 
the  genus  Zinziber, e sp.  the  com¬ 
monly  cultivated  Z.  zinziber. 

2 .  The  hot  and  pungent  aromatia 
rootstock  ol  this  species,  used  in 
medicine  and  cookery  The  un¬ 
scraped  rootstock  ’ ;  known  as 
black  ginger ;  the  scraped  and 
peeled  rootstock,  whito  ginger,  is 
often  candied  or  preserved.  The 
dried  rootstock  is  used  in  medi¬ 
cine  as  a  stimulan'  and  carmina¬ 
tive  and  as  a  counterirritant. 

3.  Mettle;  spirit.  Slang. 
gin'ger,  v.  t.  1.  To  treat  or  im¬ 
pregnate  with  ginger. 

2.  To  make  lively,  mettlesome, 
or  animated  ;  to  inspirit. 

ginger  ale  or  beer.  A  nonal¬ 
coholic  beer  or  beverage  impreg¬ 
nated  with  ginger,  -^gin'ger-beer'y,  a. 
gin'ger-bread'  (jTn'jer-brgd'),  n.  [OF.  gingebras ,  gingem- 
bras,  gingimbrat,  a  derivative  fr.  L.  zingiber.  Ox/.  E.  D. 
See  ginger.]  1.  A  kind  of  plain  sweet  cake  flavored  with 
ginger,  and  sometimes  made  in  fanciful  shapes  and  fre¬ 
quently  gilded.  “  Gingerbread  that  was  full  fine.”  Chaucer. 

2.  Fig.:  Something  showy  but  unsubstantial  or  tasteless; 
tawdry  or  superfluous  ornament,  esp.  in  architecture. 

3.  Tansy.  Scot. 

4.  Wealth  ;  money.  Slang. 

gingerbread  tree,  a  The  doom  palm,  b  A  West  African 
rosaceous  tree  ( Parinarium  macrophyllum)  which  bears  a 
large  edible  farinaceous  fruit  called  the  gingerbread  plum, 
gin'ger  bread'y  (-T),  a.  Like  fancy  gingerbread  ;  taw¬ 
drily  showy  ;  over-ornamented. 


Ginger  (Zinziber 
nale).  (£) 


offici¬ 


al.  [Gr.  yiyyAv/xce  ; 
yryvAi/xo,  ginglymus 

gingltn 


ginger  grass-  a  An  East  Indian  grass  (Andropogon  schce- 
nanthus)  which  yields  ginger-grass  oil.  See  oil,  Table  I. 
b  A  coarse  grass  of  Jamaica  ( Panicum  glutinomm). 
gin'ger  leal'  (jtn'jer-lef'),  n.  a  Wintergreen  ( Gaultheria 
procumbent).  Local,  U.  S.  b  A  Californian  euphorbia- 
ceous  herb  ( Eremocarpus  setigerus)  with  rough,  strong- 
scented  leaves,  used  in  medicine  as  a  carminative, 
gin'ger-ly  (-1T),  adv.  [Cf.  E.  dial,  ginger  brittle,  tender, 
light  of  touch  ;  of  uncertain  origin  ;  cf.  OF.  genchor ,  gen- 
gor,  more  beautiful,  beautiful,  prop.,  comp,  of  gent  beauti¬ 
ful.]  1.  Daintily ;  elegantly  ;  mincingly  ;  —  referring  esp. to 
the  manner  of  walking,  dancing,  or  otherwise  moving.  Obs. 
2.  Very  cautiously  ;  with  extreme  care  as  to  the  result  of 
a  movement  or  act ;  —  often  with  an  implication  of  distaste 
at  having  to  do,  contemplate,  or  deal  with,  something, 
gin'ger  ly,  «.  1.  Dainty  ;  elegant.  Obs. 

2  Very  cautious  ;  extremely  careful, 
gin'ger  snap'  (-snSp'),  n.  A  thin,  usually  brittle,  cake 
flavored  with  ginger. 

gln'ger-y  (-T),  a.  Having  the  characteristics  of  ginger; 
flavored  with  ginger  ;  sharp  ;  spicy. 

ging'ham  (gTng'dm),  n.  [F.  guingan  ;  cf.  Jav.  ginggang .] 

1.  A  kind  of  cotton  or  linen  cloth,  usually  in  stripes  or 
checks,  of  two  or  more  colors,  the  yarn  of  which  is  dyed  be¬ 
fore  it  is  woven  ;  —  disting,  from  printed  cotton  or  prints. 

2.  An  umbrella,  esp.  one  of  cheap  material.  Collog. 
gin'gi  val  (jtn'jT-vGl  ;  jin-ji'val  ;  277),  a.  [L.  gingiva 

the  gum.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  gums  ;  specif.,  Phon., 
pronounced  with  the  tip  of  the  tongue  brought  against  the 
gums;  alveolar. — n.  A  gingival  letter, 
gin  gi-vi'tls  (jln'jt-vi'tTs),  7?.  [NL.  See  gingival  ;  -itis.] 
Med.  Inflammation  of  the  gums, 
gin'gly  mold  (jTn'glT-moid;  gnj'-)  ] 
gin  gly  mol'dal  (-moi'drtl)  j 

-f-  eZ6o?  form  :  cf.  F.  ginglymcdde ,  ginglymoidal.']  Anat. 
Pertaining  to,  or  resembling,  a  ginglymus,  or  hinge  joint, 
gin'gly  mus  (jTij'glT-mws  ;  giq'glT-mws),  n.  ;  pi.  -mi  (-mi). 
[NL.,  fr.  Gr.  yiyyAv/xo?  a  liingelike  ioint,  a  ball-and-socket 
joint.]  Anat.  A  hinge  joint  admitting  of  motion  in  one 
plane  only,  as  that  between  the  humerus  and  ulna, 
gin'house'  (jTn'hous'),  7I.  Building  where  cotton  is  ginned. 

A  ginhouse  is  .  .  .  not  in  any  sense  a  storehouse.  40  Fin.  2IX*. 
Olnk'go  (gli)k'go  ;  jTi)k'go),  n.  [Jap.  gingko.~\  a  Bot.  A 
genus  of  peculiar  gymnospermous  trees  consisting  of  the 
single  species  G.  biloba,  of  China  and  Japan.  It  is  a  hand¬ 
some  tree  with  fan-shaped  leaves  and  yellow  drimelike 
fruit,  and  is  often  cultivated,  esp.  in  the  United  States, 
b  [/.  c.]  pi.  -goes  (-goz).  A  tree  of  this  species. 
Gink'go-a'ce-a  (-go-a'se-e),  n.  pi.  [NL.]  Bot.  A  family 
of  gymnospermous  plants  consisting  of  the  genus  Ginkgo , 
remarkable  for  the  fact  that  fertilization  takes  place  by 
means  of  motile  antherozoids  instead  of  a  pollen  tube. 
The  family  was  abundant  in  early  geologic  times.  Several 
fossil  genera, of  which  the  most  important  is  Jeanpaulia , 
are  now  referred  to  it.-  gink  go-a'ceous  (-shfis),  a. 
gin  pole  a  Any  of  the  three  poles  of  a  hoisting  gin.  b 
A  single  pole  held  in  position  by  guys, 
gin'seng  ( jln'sSng),  7i.  [Cliin.je7i2  -f-sA^1.]  1.  a  A  Chi¬ 
ne  s  e  araliaceous 
plant  (Panax  gin¬ 
seng),  having  5-fo- 
liolate  leaves  and 
umbels  of  small 
greenish  flowers 
succeeded  by  scar¬ 
let  berries,  b  The 
closely  related 
North  American 
P .  g ii  in  q  n  efol  i u  m . 

2  Phar  m  .The 
aromatic  root  of 
either  of  these 
plants,  highly  val¬ 
ued  as  a  medicine 
in  China,  to  which 
country  practically 
the  whole  of  the 
American  product 
is  exported.  It  lias 
a  sweetish  taste 
like  that  of  licorice,  but  is  of  little  use  except  as  a  demul¬ 
cent,  and  is  not  official. 

gin  wheel-  1.  A  wheel  in  a  cotton  gin,  as  one  with  teeth 
for  drawing  the  fiber  through  the  grid,  or  a  wheel  for 
brushing  aw  ay  the  lint. 

2.  Mining.  A  whim  drum. 


gilt'en.  ( i ■  Gilt ;  golden.  Ob*. 
gilt'ie.  giltif.  +  ouflty. 
gilt 'tail.  n.  A  yellow-tailed 
worm  or  larva,  used  for  bait, 
gil'ty.  (iuilty.  Ref.  Sp. 
gil'ver  (jll'vCr),  n.  =  ujlly- 
KLOW'KK.  Obs.  or  Poetic. 
Gii'yak.  Var.  of  Giliak. 
gim.  +  GEM. 

gim  (jlm),  «.  [Cf.  jimp  1  Neat ; 
spruce.  Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 
glmal.  +  GIMMAL. 
gtm 'baled  (gTin'brfld  ;  jlm'-), 
a.  Having  a  gimbal. 
gim'bal-jawed  ,  gim 'ber -Jawed' 
(ilm'brtl-jOd'  :  jlm'ber-),  a. 
Having  the  lower  jaw  projecting 
and  moving  loosely  ;  hence,  lo¬ 
quacious.  Slang,  XJ.  S. 

rlmb'let  (dial,  glm'l  t;  glm'- 
Ift).  Ubs.,  or  dial,  for  gimlet. 
gim 'crack  ing,  a.  Sr  n.  Dealing 
in,  or  pertaining  to,  gimcracks. 
Ob1*.  Collog.  or  Slung.  Orf.E.D. 
gim'crack'y,  a.  Like  a  gim- 
crack.  Collog. 

glme  (gim),  n.  [Cf.  Icel.  gxma 
a  vast  opening.]  A  hole  in  the 
earth  made  by  water  bursting 
its  bounds.  Dial.  Eng. 

fi'mel  (ge'mfl  :  gTm'gl),  n. 
Ileb.,  lit.,  camel.]  The  third 
letter  (3,  3)  of  the  Hebrew  al¬ 
phabet,  pronounced  like  Eng.  q 
in  go,  or  the  spirant  correlative 
•f  the  same.  It  is  used  as  a  head¬ 
ing  in  Ps.  cxix.  Its  numerical 
value  is  3.  [n.  See  Gome r.  I 

01  mir'rai  (gY-mlr'I;  -mTr'a-T),| 
gim'let,  ».  [Cf.  E.  dial,  gimltn, 
E.  kimnrl.]  A  tub  used  for 
B«lting  meats.  Obs.  Oxf.  E.  D. 
gim'let.  n.  [Cf  E.  dial,  to  riile 
tfimlague  to  ride  with  a  woman 


behind  on  a  pillion,  to  ride  gib- 
ligant,  (.aid  of  two  women  on 
one  horse.]  A  single  horse  with 
a  cart.  Obs.  IT.  §. 
gimlet  eye.  a  A  squint  eye. 
Collog.  b  A  piercing  eye.— 
gim'let  eyed^  a. 
gimmal  joint.  =  gimbal  joint. 
gimme.  +  OEM. 
gim'mer  (gTm'Sr),  n.  [< 
Scand.  origin  ;  cf.  Icel.  gynibr , 
Norw.  dial.  &  Sw.  dial,  gimbei , 
Dan.  gimmerlam .]  A  young  fe¬ 
male  sheep  ;  sometimes,  con¬ 
temptuously,  a  woman.  Scot., 
Sc  Local,  Eng. 

gim'mer-hog'.  gim'mer-lamb', 

n.  A  female  lamb  that  has  not 
been  shorn.  Dial.  Eng.  Sc  Scot. 
gimmew.  gimmon.  d*  oemew. 
gimp  (jimp).  Var.  of  jimp. 
Scot.  Sc  Dial.  Eng. 
gimp,  v.  t.  To  notch  ;  indent ; 
jag.  Rare  or  Dial. 
gimp  (gimp),  n.  [F.  quimpe, 
OF.  guimpfe ,  of  G.  origin.  See 
wimple.]  A  nun’s  neckerchief 
or  stomacher.  Cf.Gin.MPE. 
gim  pog  (jlm).  In  one  form 
of  lapidary’s  mill,  a  cranked 
iron  support  for  the  block  into 
which  the  gem  stick  is  stuck, 
gimp'ing.  ».  Gimp, 
gimp  nail  (gimp).  A  small  nail 
with  a  rounded  head,  used  in 
upholstery. 

Gim'zo  (glm'zfi).  Bib. 
gin,  n.  [Perh.  fr.  the  personal 
name  Jenny,  Jane.JaFem.  prop, 
name,  b  A  female  ferret.  —  gin- 
of-aU-trades,  a  female  Jack-of- 
all-trades.  All  Obs.  Oxf.  E.  D. 
gin  (gin),  conj.  [Perh.  fr.  gin, 
prep.,  or  perh.  for  given.]  If  ; 


whether.  Scot.  5r  Dial.  Eng. 

gin  (gin), prep.  [AS. gdan.  See 
again.]  Against ;  near  by  ; 
towards.  Scot.  Sc  Local,  U.  A. 
Gi  na'an  (hf-na'an),».  An  Igor- 
rote  tribe.  See  Igorkotk. 
Gi'nath  (gl'nftth).  Bib. 
gin  beam.  Coal  Mining.  The 
beam  over  a  gin  pit  supporting 
the  pulleys.  Eng. 
gin  case.  A  case  used  for  fruit 
packing  in  which  bottled  gin 
was  originally  imported;  by  ex¬ 
tension,  locally,  a  case  of  the 
same  capacity  similarly  used. 
Australia. 

gin  drinker's  liver.  Cirrhosis 
of  the  liver  from  alcoholism, 
gineper.  4"  jumper. 

Gi-nes'  de  Pa'aa-mon'te  (he- 
nas'  dS  pii'sa-mon'ta  ;  172).  In 
**I)on  Quixote,”  an  ungrateful 
galley  slave  who  robs  his  libera¬ 
tor,  E)on  Quixote,  breaking  Mnm- 
brino’s  helmet.  Later  he  appears 
as  a  puppet-show  man. 
ginet.  jennet. 
i!  gi-ne'te  (hf-na'ta),  «.  [Sp. 
nete,  ginete.]  a  A  light-cavalrv- 
man.  b  A  broncho  buster.  S. 

U.  S .  [cunning.  Ohs.  I 

gin'ful  (jln'fdbl),  a.  Guileful;! 
gin-ga'da.  4*jangada.  [gal. 
gin'gal,  gin'gall.  Vars.  or  jin-| 
ginge  t  yino,  young. 
gin9ge-li  (jln'je-ll),  gin'gel-ly. 
vars.  of  g i no i li. 
gin'ger.  a.  Collog.  a  Ginger- 
colored.  b  Gingerly.  —  gin'ger 
ness.  n. 

ffin  ger-ade'  (jln'j?r-ad'),  n.  A 
beverage  flavored  with  ginger, 
gin'ger-bread  ,  v.  t.  To  supply 
with  gingerbread.  Rare. 


Gin'ger-bread'.  Giles.  The  hero 
ot  an  old  Lnglfch. nursery  tale, 
glngerbroiki  nut.  A  nut-shaped 
cake  of  gingerbread,  [palm.  I 
gingerbread  palm.  The  doom! 
^ingar  tamily-  Bot.  The  fam- 
llv  'Zinziberace®.  [er.  I 

ginger  lUy.  =gailand  flow-  | 
fjin'ger-linc,  (  -  /.  It  giuggio- 
lino. J  A  gingerlike  color.  Obs. 
"in'ger-li-ness,  n.  Sec  -ness. 
gin'ger-nut',  n.  A  gingerbread 
nut. 

ginger  oil.  See  oil.  Table  /• 
gin'ger  ous  ( jln'i?r-«s),  a.  Like 
ginger,  esp.  in  col  r. 
ginger  pine.  The  Oregon  cedar, 
ginger  plant  a  =  ginger,  1. 
b  '1  ansjr .  Dial.  Eng. 
ginger  pop.  Ginger  beer.  Collog. 
ginger  rolls.  Whaling.  The 
plaited  folds  m  the  throat  and 
breast  of  the  humpback  whale, 
gin'ger-root', «.  The  coltsfoot  *. 
ginger  spice.  =  ginger,  1. 
gin^ger-work',  n.  Tawdry  or¬ 
nament.  Rare. 

gin'ger-wort  (iln'j5r-wflrt0.  n. 
Any  plant  of  tne  family  Zinzi- 
beruceas.  Lind  leg. 

gingevir.  +  ginger. 
gin'gi-ii  (iln'jl-ll),  or  gin'gel- 
ly  (jIn'j<MI),  n.  [A  corrupt,  of 
Ar.  jv l j ulan.]  Sesame, 
gingili  oil.  S  ee  oil,  Table  T. 
gingioline.  +  gingerline. 
gin-gi'vae  (jln-jT've),  n.  pi.  [L.] 
Anat.  The  gums, 
gingivere.  4*  ginger. 
ging'ko  (glng'kd),  n.  The  tree 
Hi nlgo  biloba.  See  Ginkgo. 
Ging  ko-a'ce -a  (glng'kfi-a'- 

sP-e),  glng  ko  a'ceous  (-shus), 
Ging  ko-a'les  (-lez).  Vars.  of 


Ginkgoace.e,  etc.  [jingle.  I 
gin'gle  ( jlij'g’l ),  7i.  Scv.  Var.  of  | 
gin'gles.  +  shingles. 
gin'gle-Bpur',  n.  A  gallant  who 
jingles  his  spurs.  Obs. 
gin'gly-form  (jli)'gll-fSrm  ; 
gti)  -),  a.  Anat.  Ginglymoid. 
gin'gly-mate  (-mat),  r.  i.  [ gin - 
gtgmue  +  -ate.]  To  form  a 
hinge.  Rare.  Oxf.  E.  D. 

Gin'gly-mo'di  (-mO'dl),  n.  pi. 
[NL.  ;  cf.  Gr.  yiyyA vpuj6r)<; 
ginglymoid.  See  oinolymoid.] 
Zoo  I.'  =  Riiomrooanoidei.— 
gin  gly-mo'di  an,  a.  Sc  n. 

Gin  gly-mos'to  ma  (-mhs'tfi- 
ma),  n.  [NL.,  ginglymus  + 
-stoma.]  Zool.  A  genus  of  large 
pelagic  sharks  of  tropical  seas. 
It  includes  the  nurse  shark  of 
the  West  Indies.—gin'gly-mos'- 
to  mold  (-moid),  a.  [a  gin.  I 
gin  horse.  A  horse  that  works | 
giniper  +  juniper. 

Gink  go  a'legCglijk'go-a'lez),/!. 
pi.  [NL.]  Bot.  An  order  of 
gvmnosperms  coextensive  with 
the  family  Ginkgoacete.  [go. I 
Gin'ko(gTi)'ko).  Var.  of  Gink-| 
gin  mill  (jin).  A  low  drinking 
saloon.  —  gin '-mill'er,  n.  Both 
Slang,  U.  S. 
ginne  +  gin. 

gin'ner.  //.  A  beginner.  Obs. 
gin'ner  (jln'?r),  n.  One  who 
gins  cotton. 

gin'ners  (gln'Prz),  n.  pi.  The 
gills  of  a  fish.  Obs.,  or  Scot.  Sc 
Dial.  Eng. 

gin'ner-y  (j  I  n'5  r-I).  n  ;  pi. 
-fries  (-Iz).  An  establishment 
where  cotton  is  ginned, 
gin'ner-y,  n.  A  gin  mill, 
gin'net.  jennet. 


Gin'ne-tho  (gln'P-thd),  -thon 
(-th5n).  Bib. 
ginnie.  +  guinea. 

Sn'ning.  n.  [See  gin,  v.  i.] 
eginning.  Obs. 

gin'nle.  gin'nel  (gln'M),  t*.  t. 
To  catch  (fish)  with  the  handsor 
a  noose  ;  to  tickle  (trout).  Brit. 
'Jin'nun-ga-gap'  (gln'n£5bij-ga- 
;  yin'-),  n.  [Icel.]  horse 
Myth.  The  great  yawning  gap  ? 
tli e  chaos,  or  formless  void,  be¬ 
fore  creation, 
ginnur.  4*  ginour. 
gin'ny  (jTn'I),  a.  Insnaring  ; 
I  crafty.  Obs.  [gin.  Collog. \ 
gin'ny  (jTn'D,  a.  Affected  bv| 
gin'ny  car'riage  (jTn'I).  [Of. 
jinny  road.]  A  small,  strong 
carriage  for  materials.  Eng. 
ginny  rails.  Track  rails  for 
ginny  carriages.  Eng. 
ginour.  n.  (gin  engine  +  (-our) 
-or. J  An  engineer,  esp.  one  in 
charge  of  a  war  engine.  Obs. 
gin  pit.  Coal  Mining.  A  pit 
the  hauling  from  which  is  done 
bv  means  of  a  gin.  Eng. 
gin  race,  or  gin  ring.  The  track 
of  the  horse  turning  a  gin. 
gin  saw.  The  saw  used  in  a 
cotton  gin  to  draw  the  fibers 
through. 

gin'-saw  file.  See  file,  tool, 
ginseng  family.  Bot.  The  fam¬ 
ily  Aralincese. 

gin 'shop',  w.  A  shop  where  gin 
and  other  liquor  is  sold  ns  a  bev¬ 
erage  ;  a  barroom.  Colloq. 
gin'sing.  Var.  of  ginseng. 
gin  sling.  A  beverage  of  gin, 
sugar,  and  water.  U.  S. 
gin'-gpin  ner,  n.  A  distiller  ot 
a  liquor  deuler.  Slang,  Eng. 


ale,  senate,  c&re,  am,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofa ;  eve,  $vent.  find,  recent,  maker;  ice.  111 ;  old,  6bey,  orb,  ftdd,  s6ft,  connect ;  use,  unite,  urn,  fip,  circus,  menu  ; 
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Glot-tesque'  (jBt-tgsk'),  a.  Resembling  the  style  of  the 
painter  (jiotto  (1276-1IJ37),  which  was  broad  and  simple. 
His  figures  are  animated  and  full  of  expression.  —  ».  The 
style  of  Giotto  ;  also,  a  follower  or  imitator  of  Giotto, 
gl  poll'  (jf-pBn'),  n.  [See  jupon.]  A  medieval  tunic ;  a 
jupon  (which  see). 

glp'ser  (jlp'ser),  glp'slre,  n.  [F.  gibeciere  a  game  pouch 
or  game  pocket.]  A  kind  of  pouch  formerly  worn  at  the 
girdle.  Archaic. 

Gl-raf'Ia  (jl-rSf'd),  n.  [NL.  See  giraffe.]  Zool.  The  genus 
consisting  of  the  giraffes,  —  type  of  a  family,  Gl-raf'fi  d® 
(-I-de),  including  also  the  okapi  and  extinct  genera,  as 
Snmotherium  and  Sivatherium.  —  gi-raf'fine  (-T11 ;  -in),  a. 
gi  raffe'  (jl-raf'),  n.  [F.  girafe  ;  cf.  It.  giraffa,  Sp.  girafa 
fr.  Ar.  zvrafah ,  zarafahA  1.  A 
large  ruminant  mammal  (Giraffa 
girafi'a)  of  Africa,  formerly  wide¬ 
ly  distributed  ou  that  continent, 
but  now  nearly  exterminated  ex¬ 
cept  in  remote  districts;  the  ca¬ 
melopard.  It  is  the  tallest  of 
quadrupeds,  the  male  sometimes 
standing  more  than  eighteen  feet 
high.  The  neck  is  very  long  and 
rather  stiff,  having  only  the  usual 
number  of  vertebrae  (seven),  which 
are  remarkably  elongated.  The 
fore  legs  are  also  very  long.  In 
both  sexes  the  head  bears  a  pair 
of  short  horns  covered  with  skin. 

It  also  has  a  median  prominence, 
best  developed  in  South  African 
specimens.  Largely  on  this  char¬ 
acter  the  giraffes  of  this  region  4T 
are  considered  a  distinct  species  uu 
(G.  australis).  In  color  the  gi¬ 
raffes  are  pale  fawn  or  cream,  with 
numerous  large  reddish,  yellow¬ 
ish,  or  brown  spots.  They  feed  on 
the  leaves  and  twigs  of  trees,  and 
are  timid  in  disposition  and  able  Giraffe, 

to  run  swiftly.  Fossil  remains  of  related  species  have 
been  found  in  Europe  and  Asia. 

2.  \cap.~\  Astron.  The  constellation  Camelopard. 

3.  Mining.  A  car  of  a  special  form,  higher  at  one  end  than 
at  the  other,  for  use  on  inclines. 

4.  A  sort  of  upright  spinet,  used  in  the  18th  century, 
gir'an-dole  (jlr'an-dol),  n.  [F.,  It.  girandola.  See  gy¬ 
rate.]  1.  A  radiating  and  showy  or  ornamental  composi¬ 
tion,  as  a  cluster  of  skyrockets  fired  together,  a  fountain 
with  rising  column  of  water  which  spreads,  or,  esp.,  a 
candelabrum  (sense  2).  Cf.  anthemion,  which  is  nearly, 
on  a  flat  surface,  what  the  girandole  is  in  space. 

2.  Fort.  A  series  of  chambers  in  defensive  mines.  Bare. 

3.  A  kind  of  earring,  esp.  one  with  small  stones  grouped 
about  a  larger  one. 

glr'a  sol,  glr'a  sole  (jTr'd-s51 ;  -sol),  n.  [It.  girasole,  or 
F.  girasol,  fr.  L.  gyrare  to  turn  around  *ol  sun.] 

1.  a  The  heliotrope,  b  The  sunflower.  Obs. 

2.  Min.  An  opal  of  varying  color,  which  gives  out  firelike 
reflexions  in  a  bright  light ;  —  hence  called  also  fire  opal. 

gird  (gtird),  v.  t.  ;  pret.  d  p.  p.  girt  (gdrt)  or  gibd'ed  ; 
p.  pr.  d  v b.  n.  gird'ing.  [ME.  girden ,  gerden ,  gurden , 
gorden ,  AS.  gyrdan;  akin  to  OS.  gurdian ,  D.  gorden , 
OHG.  gurten,  G.  gurten ,  Icel.  gyrSa ,  Sw.  gjorda ,  Dan. 
giorde ,  Goth,  bigairdan  to  begird,  and  prob.  to  E.  yard  an 
inclosure.  Cf.  girth,  n.  d  v.,  girt,  v.  t.]  1.  To  encircle 

or  bind  with  any  flexible  band,  as  a  belt ;  hence,  to  make 
fast  or  secure,  as  a  sword  by  a  belt  or  clothing  with  a  cord, 
girdle,  bandage,  or  the  like  ;  to  girt ;  girth  ;  engird. 

Let  not  him  that  girdeth  on  his  harness  boast  himself  as  he 
that  putteth  it  off.  1  Kings  u.  11. 

2.  Hence:  a  To  provide  or  equip,  esp.  with  the  sword  of 
knighthood,  b  To  clothe  or  invest,  as  with  a  robe  con¬ 
fined  by  a  girdle,  or,  fig.,  with  powers  or  attributes. 

I  girded  thee  about  with  fine  linen  Ezek.  xvi.  10. 
Thou  hast  girded  me  with  strength.  Ps.  xviii.  30. 
C  To  prepare  ;  to  make  ready  ;  to  brace  ;  as,  to  gird  one’s 
self  for  a  contest ;  —  often  with  up. 

Gird  up  the  loins  of  your  mind.  1  Pet.  i.  13. 

3.  To  surround  ;  to  encircle  or  encompass. 

That  Nyseian  isle, 

Girt  with  the  River  Triton.  Milton. 

4  Mil  To  surround  for  the  purpose  of  taking,  as  a  town  ; 
to  besiege  ;  to  invest.  Archaic. 

5.  To  put  a  rim  or  hoop  on.  Scot,  it*  Dial.  Eng. 

gird  (gfird  ;  Scot.  gTrd),  v.  t.  [ME.  girden ,  gerden ,  gar¬ 
den^  gorden ,  of  uncertain  origin  ;  peril,  the  same  word  as 
gird  to  encircle,  and  first  used  of  striking  with  a  belt  or 
whip,  the  lash  circling  round  the  one  struck.  Cf.  gride, 
r.]  1.  To  strike;  smite.  Obs. ,  Scot.,  or  Dial.  Eng. 

To  slay  him  and  to  girden  off  his  head.  Chaucer. 

2.  To  move  quickly  in  some  way,  as  thrusting,  driving, 
pulling,  or  throwing  ;  —  followed  by  an  adverb  or  a  prepo¬ 
sition  ;  as,  to  gird  about.  Obs .,  Scot .,  or  Dial.  Eng. 

3.  To  sneer  at  ;  to  mock  ;  gibe.  Obs.  or  R. 

Being  moved,  he  will  not  spure  to  gird  the  gods.  Shah. 
gird,  v.  i.  1.  To  strike.  Obs. 

2  To  move  or  act  quickly,  suddenly,  or  energetically  ;  to 
start ;  rush.  Obs.  or  Scot,  d  Dial.  Eng. 


3.  To  make  a  scornful  jest ;  to  utter  severe  sarcasms  ;  to 
gibe  ;  sneer  ;  —  usually  with  at. 

Jeering  and  girding  at  his  elder  brother.  Mrs.  Humphry  H  ard. 
Syn.  —  See  scoff. 

gird  (gfird),  n.  [See  gird  to  strike.]  1.  Obs.  or  Scot,  it* 
Dial.  Eng.  a  A  sharp  stroke  with  a  rod  or  switch,  b  A 
sudden  motion ;  a  jerk  ;  start ;  spurt,  c  A  moment ;  a 
trice,  d  A  severe  spasm  (of  pain) ;  a  twinge  ;  a  pang. 

Gone  to  visit  some  poor  body  in  a  sick  gird.  C.  Bronte. 

2.  A  cut ;  a  sarcastic  remark  ;  a  gibe  ;  a  sneer. 

I  thank  thee  for  that  gird,  good  Tranio.  Shak. 

3.  An  uncontrollable  fit  (of  laughter).  Dial.  Eng. 
gird'er  (gfir'der),  7i.  [From  gird  to  encircle.]  1.  One 

that  girds. 

2.  Arch,  a  One  of  the  main  timbers  in  a  framed  floor  where 
the  girders  support  the  joiste  ’which  in  turn  carry  the 
flooring  boards.  Cf.  breastsummer,  summer,  b  Any  heavy, 
strong,  or  principal  horizontal  member  on  which  the  weight 
of  a  floor  or 
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Hence,  an 
iron  or  steel 
beam  of  eco¬ 
nomical  sec- 
tion,  either  Jj 
made  in  a  ^ 
single  piece 
or  built  up 
of  plates, 
flitches,  lat- 
t  i  c  e  w  o  r  k, 
bars,  etc., 
and  often  of 
very  large 
proportions 
(as  in  bridge 
work),  used 
for  the  same 
or  a  similar 
purpose.  See 
box  girder, 

BOWSTRING 
GIRDER, CR0S8 
GIRDER,  LAT¬ 
TICE  GIRDER, 

PLATE  GIRD¬ 
ER,  TRUSS. 

Description  of 

Illustration : 

1  a,  b ,  Two 
formsof  Built- 
up  Wooden 
Girders. 

2  Trussed 
Wooden  Gird¬ 
er. 

3  Section g  of 
typical  Iron 
and  Steel  Gird¬ 
ers.  a  1  or  II 
Section;  b 
Channel  Iron; 
c  Bulb-tee  ;  d 
Channel  with 
sloping  sides  ; 
e  Flanged  T  ; 

/  Angle;  g  Z 
Section  ;  h  T 
Section;  k  An¬ 
gle  with  une¬ 
qual  Flanges. 

4  Sections  of  typical  Built-up  Girders,  a  I  Sections  and  Plates; 
b  Angles  and  Plates  ;  c  Plate  and  lour  Z  Sections  ;  d  Channels 
and  Plates. 

Examplesof  Built-up  Girders  and  Columns  in  Place.  a  I  or  II 
Sections  ;  b  Z  Sections  ;  c  Channel  Sections  ;  d  Latticing. 

4.  Shipbuilding.  A  rolled  iron  or  steel  beam  of  I  section 
worked  fore  and  aft  normally  to  the  outer  plating  to  give 
longitudinal  strength  ;  a  longitudinal. 

5.  Masoning.  A  bonding  stone  or  course.  Obs. 

gird'er,  n.  [From  gird  to  sneer  at.]  One  who 

girds  ;  a  mocker  or  caviler. 

gird'er  age  (-aj),  n.  Girders  collectively  ;  a  sys¬ 
tem  of  girders. 

girder  rail-  A  track  rail  for  street  railways,  more 
or  less  resembling  a  steel  girder  of  I  section. 

girder  stay.  Steam  Boilers.  A  stay  for  the  top  of  a  fire 
box  crown,  consisting  of  a 
girder  composed  of  a  single 
or  double  wrought-iron  flat 
bar  resting  on  the  side  plates 
and  having  short  vertical 
stays  suspended  from  it  at 
intervals,  passing  through 
the  firebox  crown. 

gird'ing,  n.  1.  Act  of  one 
that  girds. 

2.  That  with  which  one  is  girded  ;  as  :  a  A  girdle.  Obs. 
b  A  girth  ;  also,  a  narrow  band,  as  a  rope,  for  girding  or 
binding  anything.  Scot,  c  A  girder.  Obs. 


Girder 

Rail. 


A  A  Girder  Stay  ;  BB  Bolts  to 
hold  up  Boiler  Crown  CC. 


glr'dle  (gtir'd’l),  n.  [ME.  gurdel ,  girdel ,  AS.  gyrdel ,  fr. 
gyrdan  ;  akin  to  D.  gordel,  G.  giirtel,  Icel.  gyriSill.  See 
gird,  v.  t.,  to  encircle.]  1.  That  which  girds,  encircles, 
confines,  or  restrains;  esp.,  a  belt,  sash,  or  article  of  dress 
encircling  the  body  at  the  waist  to  fasten  or  confine  gar¬ 
ments  or  to  furnish  a  means  of  carrying  things,  as  keys 
or  a  sword  ;  specif.,  Eccl .,  a  narrow  band,  at  the  ends  of 
which  are  tassels,  used  to  secure  the  alb. 

Within  the  girdle  of  these  walls.  Shak. 

Their  breasts  girded  with  golden  girdles.  Rev.  xv.  6. 

2.  That  part  of  the  body  where  the  girdle  is  worn;  the 
waist ;  the  middle.  Obs.  or  R. 

3.  Something  surrounding  or  encircling  after  the  manner 
of  a  belt  or  girth  about  the  waist ;  specif.,  the  zodiac  or 
ecliptic ;  also,  the  equator  or  a  geographical  zone  ;  —  in 
full,  girdle  of  the  world  or  globe.  Hence,  now  Archaic , 
to  put.  make,  or  cast,  a  girdle  round,  to  make  a  circuit,  or 
rounding,  as  of  the  earth. 

I  ’ll  put  a  girdle  round  about  the  earth 

In  forty  minutes.  Shak. 

4.  In  technical  senses:  a  A  large  seaweed  ( Laminaria 
saccharin  a),  having  a  ropelike  stalk  or  stipe,  b  Zool. 
The  clitellum  of  an  earthworm,  c  Zool.  A  bony  arch  for 
the  support  of  a  limb,  d  Bot.  The  overlapping  edge  of 
one  of  the  two  valves  in  a  diatom.  ©  A  belt  or  ring  made 
by  the  removal  of  the  bark  around  the  trunk  of  a  tree.  1 
Jewelry.  That  edge  of  a  gem  which  is  grasped  by  the  set¬ 
ting.  See  brilliant,  Hlust.  g  Arch.  A  band ;  a  cincture, 
h  Mining.  A  thin  bed  or  stratum  of  stone.  Dial.  Eng. 

gir'dle,  v.  t.  ;  gir'dled  (-d’ld) ;  gir'dling  (-dllng).  1.  To 
bind  or  encircle  with  a  belt  or  sash  ;  to  gird. 

2.  To  encircle;  environ  ;  as,  Paris  is  girdled  with  forts. 

3.  To  make  a  circular  cut  around  (a  tree,  etc.)  through  the 
outer  bark  and  cortex,  thus  killing  it. 

gir'dler  (gfir'dler),  n.  1.  A  maker  of  girdles. 

2.  One  who  girdles,  or  encircles. 

3.  A  small  grayish  brown  longicorn  beetle 
( Oncideres  eingnlata )  of  America,  which 
lays  its  eggs  on  the  twigs  of  the  hickory, 
pear,  and  other  trees,  and  girdles  each  twig 
by  gnawing  a  groove  around  it,  thus  killing 
it.  The  larvse  eat  the  decaying  wood. 

girdlo  sensation  Med.  A  sensation  as  that 
produced  by  a  tightly  drawn  belt,  some¬ 
times  associated  with  spinal  disease. 
glr'dle-Sfead  (gfir'd’l-stgd),  n.  [ girdle 
stead  place.]  1.  That  part  of  the  body  where  ^dler\  a”d 
the  girdle  is  worn  ;  the  waist.  Archaic.  Girdled  Twig. 
2.  The  lap.  Rare.  ^ 

girl  (gfirl ;  152),  n.  [ME.  girle ,  gerle ,  gvrle ,  a  girl  (in  sense 
1) :  cf.  LG.  gor  child,  also  AS.  gyrlgyden  the  goddess  Vesta 
( gyden  goddess).]  1.  A  young  person  of  either  sex;  a 
child.  Obs.  Chaucer. 

2.  A  female  child;  a  maiden;  also,  a  young  unmarried 
woman  ;  —  in  familiar,  affectionate,  or  jocular  use  applied 
to  any  woman,  and  often  to  a  mare  or  filly. 

3.  A  female  servant;  a  maidservant. 

4.  A  sweetheart ;  as,  he  has  a  girl.  Slang  or  Colloq. 

5.  A  roebuck  in  its  second  year.  Obs. 

glrl'hood  (gfirl'hdbd),  n.  State  or  time  of  being  a  girl ; 
also,  girls  collectively. 

girlish,  a.  Like,  or  characteristic  of,  a  girl ;  of  or  pert, 
to  a  girl  or  girlhood  ;  artless  ;  immature  ;  as,  girlish  ways  ; 
girlish  grief.  —  girlish  ly,  adv.  —  girlish  ness,  n. 
girn  (gfirn  ;  gTrn),  v.  i.  [See  grin  to  snarl.]  Obs.  or  Scot, 
d  Dial.  Eng.  1.  To  show  the  teeth  in  rage,  agony,  and 
the  like ;  to  snarl  ;  to  be  peevish  or  fretful. 

The  dead  corpse  .  .  .  will  gim  and  throw.  Scott. 
2.  To  show  the  teeth  when  smiling  or  laughing  ;  to  grin. 

Folk  are  no  obliged  to  girn  and  laugh.  Scott. 

girn,  v.  t.  To  show  (the  teeth)  as  in  rage  ;  to  utter  with  a 
girn  or  snarl.  Scot,  it*  Dial.  Eng. 

girn,  n.  Act  of  girning ;  a  6narl ;  a  grin.  Obs.  or  Scot, 
d  Dial.  Eng. 

Gi  ron'dist  (jT-rbn'dTst),  n.  [F.  Girondiste.]  A  member 
of  the  moderate  republican  party  formed  in  the  French 
legislative  assembly  in  1791  ;  —  so  called  because  the  lead¬ 
ers  were  deputies  from  the  department  of  Gironde. 
Gi-ron'dist,  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Girondists, 
girt  (gfirt),  pret.  it  p.  p.  of  gird.  Esp. :  p.  a.  1.  En¬ 
circled,  fastened,  or  secured  by  a  girdle,  etc. 

2.  With  up;  Prepared;  hence,  eagerly  or  constantly  ac¬ 
tive ;  strenuous;  striving. 

A  severer,  more  girt-up  way  of  living.  J.  C.  Shaiip. 

3.  Naut.  Bound  by  a  cable;  —  used  of  a  vessel  moored 
with  such  short  cables  that  she  strikes  against  one  of  the 
cables  when  swinging  with  the  current  or  tide. 

A  ship  should  never  be  girt  by  her  moorings.  Luce. 
girt  (gfirt),  n .  =  girth,  in  various  senses  ;  specif.:  In  tech¬ 
nical  senses  :  a  Measure  around  or  across  a  curved  or 
broken  surface,  as  a  molding,  ascertained  by  following 
its  profile,  b  Carp,  d  Mach.  A  fillet, 
girt,  r.  t.  ;  girt'ed;  girt'ing.  [From  girt,  n.,  cf.  girth, 
t*.]  1.  To  gird  (in  any  of  various  senses);  to  encircle  ;  to 

equip,  invest,  or  fasten  by  means  of  a  girdle  ;  to  invest  or 
besiege. 

We  here  create  thee  the  first  duke  of  Suffolk, 

And  girt  thee  with  the  sword.  Shak. 


gio.  Var.  of  geo. 
gio-ber'tite  (j  o-b  fl  r'tT  t),  n. 
[After  G.  A.  Gioberti  ( 1761— 
1834),  an  Italian.]  Magnesite. 

fgio-co'so  ( j5-k?5'BS),  a.  if  adv. 
It.,  jocose.]  Music.  Lively  ; 
with  jollity  ;  playful, 
giour.  +  ouvorR. 

||  Gio'va-ne  I-ta'lia.  La  (lii  jff'- 
va-na  P-tal'ya).  [It.)  Young 
Italy  (which  see), 
gip,  inter  j.  An  exclamation  of 
anger,  impatience,  surprise,  or 
contempt.  Obs. 
gip.  Var.  of  gyp. 
gip  (gYp),  v.  t.  To  gut  (fish). 
Cf.  gib,  to  gut.— gip'per  (-5r ),n. 
gipe,  n.  [OF.  gipe,  jupe .]  A 
tunic  or  cassock.  Obs.  [Obs. I 
gi-pell',  n.  [OF.  jupel.]  Jupon.  | 
glppo.  n.  [OF.  Jupeau ,  later 
form  for  inpel; whence  E.  gipel.] 
A  short  tunic  nr  cassock.  Obs. 
Gipps'land  grape  (gYps'lrtnd). 
[From  Gip /island,  Australia.]  = 
NATIVE  GR\PE.  [WAHATAH.I 
Gipps'land  war 'a  tab  '.  See| 
Gip'py  ( jlp'l).  Short  for  Egyp¬ 


tian.  Colloq.  or  Army  Cant , 

Brit. 

gips,  gipse,  n.  Gypsum.  Obs. 
gip  se'ian.  Var. ‘of  gypseian. 
gip'sie8,  n.  ?>/.,  07- gip'gey  races 
orsprings.  Intermittent  springs. 
Dial.  Eng. 

aip'8i-fy.  gip'si-ol'o-gist,  etc. 
Vars.  of  gypsy fy.  etc. 
gipsisme.  +  gypsy  ism. 
gip'sous.  4*  gypsous. 
gip'sy.  gip'sy-i3m,  etc.  Vars. 
of  gypsy,  gypsyism,  etc. 
gip'tion.  +  gypsy. 

Giral'da  (hP-riil'da  ;  172),  n. 
[Sp.,  fr.  girar  to  turn.]  The 
square  tower  of  the  cathedral  of 
Seville,  Spain,  first  built  in  the 
12th  century  as  a  minaret  when 
the  building  was  a  mosque. 
The  tower  is  topped  by  a 
square  belfry  (dating  from  1.^08), 
terminating*  in  a  small  dome, 
which  is  surmounted  by  a  co¬ 
lossal  bronze  statue  of  Faith  so 
adjusted  as  to  turn  easily  in  the 
wind,  whence  the  name.  The 
entire  height  is  about  350  feet. 


gi-ran'do-la  (jT-r&n'dMd),  n. 
(It.]  =  GIRANDOLE,  1  &  2. 

Gi  rard'  tur'bine  (jT-riird')< 
[After  M.  L.  D.  Girard.']  See 
TURBINE. 

gird  (gflrd  ;  Scot  gTrd),  n.  [Cf. 
girth,  gird  to  encircle.]  1.  A 
girdle,  girth,  or  strap.  Obs. 

2.  A  hoop,  esp.  for  a  barrel  or 
tub  ;  also,  a  child’s  hoop.  Obs. 
or  Scot,  if  Dial.  Eng. 
gir'del.  gir'dil.  +  girdle. 
girder  bridge.  A  bridge  having 
its  nlatform  or  roadway  carried 
by  longitudinal  girders  resting 
on  piers  or  abutments, 
girder  tool.  Founding.  A  mold- 
er's  flange  with  flatly  curved 
ends.  [to  strike,  gibe.  I 

gird'ing,  p./ir. if  vh.  n.  of  gird, 
gir'dl.  Girdle.  Ref.  Sp. 
gir'dld.  Girdled.  Ref.  Sp. 
gir'dle  (gfir'd’l  ;  Scot.  gYr'd’l), 
u.  A  griddle.  Scot,  if  Dial. 
girdle  band.  Jlot.  =  girdle., 4  d. 
girdle  bone.  Zobl.  The  sphen- 
ethmoid  bone.  I  Scot,  if  Dial.  I 
girdle  cake.  A  griddle  cake.  | 


girdle  pain  or  pains.  Med.  = 
girdle  sensation. 
girdle  wheel.  A  kind  of  spin¬ 
ning  wheel,  small  enough  to  be 
hung  at  the  girdle, 
gir'dling.  i!o.  n.  of  girdle  ; 
specif.,  material  for  girdles, 
gire.  4*  QYRE. 
girefalcon.  *1 •  gyrfalcon. 
gi'reh  (ge'rE).  Var.  of  geerah. 
See  measure. 
girg.  +  .taro. 

Gir'ga-shite(gQr'gd-shTt').  Gir'- 
ga-site  (-sit),  n.  Bib.  One  of  a 
(’nnaunitish  tribe, 
girgoun.  d*  jargon. 
girke  +  jerk. 
gir'kin.  +  gherkin. 
girl  (girl),  v.  i.  [E.  dial,  also 
girrel ,  prob.  imitative^  To 
tingle  ;  thrill  ;  Rhiver.  Sent. 
girl'een  (gOrl'en).  n.  [girl  + 
-een  as  in  squireen.]  A  young 
girl.  Anglo-Ir. 

girl'er-y,  n.  Girls  collectively, 
girl'ful-ly,  ad v.  With  the  spirit, 
or  in  the  manner,  of  a  girl.  Rare. 
girl'ie,  n.  Dim.  of  girl. 


girl 'i- ness. See -ness. 
gir'ling  (gfir'llng).  Local  Eng. 
var.  of  gilling.  [-ism.  I 

girl'ism  (gflrl'Tz’m),  n.  See| 
girlond.  garland. 
girl's  mercury.  The  staminate 
plant  of  the  dog’s  mercury, 
girl'y,  a.  Girlish, 
girn  (gOrn  ;  girn).  Scot,  and 
dial.  Eng.  var.  of  grin,  snare, 
gir'nel,  gir'ncil  ( Scot,  glr'n’l), 
n.  [Cf.  GARNER.]  A  granary  ; 
also,  a  large  meal  chest.  Scot. 
gir'nel,  gir'nal.  v.  1.  To  6tore 
in  a  granary.  Obs.  Scot. 

g  i'r  o  (j  e'r  5),  n.  [It.]  A 
tour  ;  round  ;  turn, 
gir'o-flore'.  Pseudo-archaic  var. 

Of  GILLYFLOWER. 

gi'ron,  gi'ron-ny,  etc.  Vars.  of 

GYRON,  GYRONNY.  etc. 

Gi  ronde'  (zhe'rbxd'  ;  E.  jY- 
rbnd'),  ».  [F.]  The  Girondist 
party. 

II  Gi;ron'din'  (zhe/rdN/dftN'  ; 
E.  jl-rbn'dYn),  71.  if  a.  [F.j 
Girondist. 

gi-ron'do-la.  +  girandola. 


girosol.  girasol. 
ji  gi  rou  ette'  (zhC'rdb^t'),  n. 
[I .]  A  weathercock, 
gi  rou  ett'ism  (zhS'rfib-ft'- 
Yz’m),  n.  See-iSM.  f.S’coLl 
girr  (gYr),  n.  =  gird,  a  hoon.  | 
gir'ran  (Scot.  gYr'dn  ;  g5r-). 
Obs.  or  Scot.  var.  of  oarron. 
glr-reb'bage  (gYr-rSb'ltj).  Scot, 
var.  of  gilravage. 
gir'rock  (gYr'wk),  n.  A  garfish. 
Gir'ru  (gYr'do),  n.  Babylon. 
Myth.  God  of  fire,  often  invoked 
in  incantations  against  sorcery. 
Written  ideographicallv  Bil-gi 
and  formerly  read  Gibil.  The 
name  signifies  “  fire  ”  or  “  heat.” 
He  is  identified  with  the  Assyr¬ 
ian  god  Rusku. 

girse  ( dial.  gQrs,  gYrs),  n.  if  v. 
Girth.  Obs.  nr  Dial.  Eng. 
gir'sle  (gffr's’I ;  gYr's’l).  Scot, 
and  dial.  Eng.  var.  of  gristle. 
girss  (dial,  gfirs,  gYrs,  g?rs). 
Obs.  or  Scot.  var.  of  grass. 
girt  (gOrt  ;  gYrt).  Dial.  Eng. 
var.  of  great.  [Australia. J 
girt  (gQrt),  n.  A  pregnant  ewe.| 


food,  foot ;  out,  oil ;  chair ;  go  ;  sing,  iqk  ;  *fcen,  thin ;  natrire,  verdure  (250) ;  K  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144) ;  boN  ;  yet ;  zh  =  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Guide. 

Full  explanation*  of  Abbreviations,  Slsu*,  etc..  Immediately  precede  the  Vocabulary. 
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2.  To  fasten  by  means  of  a  girth. 

3.  To  surround  (with  a  line  or  cord)  to  measure  the  girth  ; 
to  measure  the  girth  of  ;  as,  to  girt  a  tree. 

to  girt  (anything)  over,  to  surround  or  encircle  (anything), 
girt  (gfirt),  v.  i.  To  measure  in  girth  or  girt ;  to  girth, 
girth  (gfirth),  n.  [Icel.  gjorS  girdle,  or  gerS  girth  ;  akin 
to  Goth,  gairda  girdle.  See  gird  to  girt ;  cf.  girdle,  n.] 

1.  A  band  or  strap  which  encircles  the  body  of  a  horse  or 
other  animal,  to  fasten  a  saddle,  pack,  blanket,  etc.,  upon 
its  back  ;  a  bellyband,  as  of  a  harness. 

2.  Hence,  that  which  surrounds  or  girdles  ;  a  girdle. 

3.  The  measure  round  the  body,  as  at  the  waist  or  belly ; 
the  circumference  of  anything. 

4.  A  horizontal  longitudinal  brace  or  girder  ;  specif.,  Min¬ 
ing,  such  a  one  in  square-set  timbering.  U.  S. 

6.  Print.  Either  of  two  thongs  of  leather  or  bands  of  web¬ 
bing  used  to  run  in  and  out  the  carriage  of  a  hand  press. 
6.  A  hoop,  as  for  a  barrel.  Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 
girth,  v.  t.  [From  girth,  n.  ;  cf.  girt,  v.  /.]  1.  To  gird  ; 
encircle ;  girdle. 

2.  To  bind  or  fasten  with  a  girth  ;  to  put  a  girth  on. 

3.  Mech.  To  measure  the  girth  of ;  to  find  the  contour  of. 
The  rail  and  knuckle  lines  m  plan  are  girthed  with  a  flexible 

batten.  Holms. 

to  girth  round,  to  surround  or  encircle,  as  a  surface  to  be 
measured  with  a  string ;  also,  to  cause  to  pass  round,  as  a 
string  in  measuring  a  surface.  Cf.  to  girt  over. 
girth,  v.  i.  To  have  a  girth  (of  such  an  extent).  Rare. 
girt'llne  (gfirt/lTn),  n.  Naut.  A  line  rove  through  a  block 
at  a  masthead  or  bowsprit  end  for  hoisting  rigging,  hang¬ 
ing  clothing  or  hammocks  to  dry,  or  the  like  ;  a  gantline. 
gl-sarme' (gT-zarm'),  n.  [OF.  gisarme,  guisarine.)  A  medi¬ 
eval  weapon  mounted  on  a  long  staff  and  carried  by  foot 
soldiers.  Its  head  has  been  variously  represented  as  like 
that  of  a  poleax,  bill,  or  halberdxas  having  its  blade  scythe- 
shaned  with  a  separate  long  straight  prong,  and  as  straight, 
with  a  hooked  cutting  edge  and  one  or  more  spikes  in  the 
back,  and  ending  in  the  prong. 

Gls'holt  tool  (gis'liolt).  Mach.  A  fast-cutting  lathe  tool 
having  an  inclined  cutting  edge  with  top, 
front,  and  side  rake,  for  cutting  a  bevel  on 
a  cylindrical  part. 

gls-mon'dite  (jTz-m5n'dit),  n.  [After  C. 

G.  Gismondi ,  Italian  mineralogist.]  Min. 

A  light-colored  hydrated  silicate  of  calci- 
um  and  aluminium,  occurring  in  pyrami-  Edpe  U Arrows 
dal  crystals.  H.,  4.5.  Sp.  gr.,  2.26.  show  the  di- 

gist  (jfst),  n .  [OF.  gist,  F.  git,  3d  pers.  rection  of  the 
sing.  ind.  of  gesir  to  lie,  used  in  a  proverb,  cut- 
F.,  c’est  l.i  que  git  le  lievre,  it  is  there  that  the  hare  lies, 

1.  e.,  that  is  the  point,  the  difficulty  ;  F.  gesir  is  fr.  L .jacere, 
akin  to  jacbe  to  throw.  See  jet  a  shooting  forth  ;  cf.  ad¬ 
jacent,  agist,  ease,  joist,  w.]  The  ground  or  foundation 
of  a  legal  action,  without  which  it  would  not  lie ;  the  point 
on  which  an  action  rests ;  lienee,  the  main  point,  or  ma¬ 
terial  part,  as  of  a  question  or  debate  ;  the  pith  of  a  matter  ; 
as,  the  gist  of  a  question. 

gith  (gTth),  n.  [L.]  a  Any 
plant  of  the  genus  Nigel! a. 

Obs.  b  The  corn  cockle, 
git'tern  (gTt'ern),  n.  [ME. 
giterne ,  OF.  guileme,  ulti¬ 
mately  from  same  source  as  E. 
guitar.  See  guitar  ;  cf .  cit¬ 
tern.]  Music.  An  old  wire-strung  instrument  like  a  gui¬ 
tar.  “  Lutes,  and  gilemes."  Chaucer. 

git'tern,  v.  i.  To  play  on  a  gittern.  Obs. 
git'tlth  (gTt'Tth),  n.  [Heb.]  A  musical  instrument,  pos¬ 
sibly  a  mode  or  key,  of  unknown  character,  supposed  by 
some  to  have  been  obtained  by  David  from  Gath.  Others 
think  it  a  tune,  possibly  that  of  a  vintage  song.  It  is 
mentioned  in  the  title  of  Psalms  viii.,  lxxxi.,  and  Ixxxiv. 
give  (gTv),  v.  t. ;  pret.  gave  (gav)  ;  p.  p.  giv'en  (glv'’n) ; 
p.  pr.  tt'  vb.  n.  giv'ing.  [ME.  given,  prob.  of  Scand.  origin ; 
cf.  Icel.  gefa,  Sw.  gifva,  Dan.  give;  akin  to  AS.  gif  an, 
giefan,  D.  geven,  OHG.  geban,  G.  geben,  Goth,  giban ,  and 
peril,  to  Olr.  gabim  I  take,  Lith.  gabenti  to  bring.  ME. 
ffven,  jeven,  are  fr.  AS.  Cf.  gift,  n.]  1.  To  make  over 

or  bestow  without  receiving  a  return  ;  to  confer  without 
compensation  ;  to  make  a  present  or  a  bequest  of  ;  to  grant 
or  confer,  as  authority,  permission,  a  favor,  an  endow¬ 
ment,  etc. ;  to  accord  or  yield,  as  trust  or  love. 

I  gave  my  love  a  ring.  Shak. 

I  know  not  what  course  others  may  take  ;  but  as  for  me,  give 
me  liberty,  or  give  me  death  !  Patrick  Henry. 

2.  To  make  over  or  yield  possession  of  by  way  of  exchange  ; 
to  deliver  or  hand  over,  as  property,  in  exchange  for  some¬ 
thing  or  in  discharge  of  a  debt  or  obligation  ;  to  pay,  as 
money  ;  to  sell ;  as,  we  give  the  value  of  what  we  buy. 

If  thou  wilt  give  it  .  .  .  I  will  give  thee  money.  Gen.  xxiii.  13. 
What  shall  a  man  give  in  exchange  for  his  soul  ?  Matt.  xvi.  2d. 

3.  To  deliver  or  transfer  (to  another  something  that  is 
taken  by  him) ;  to  hand  or  hand  over  ;  variously  :  to  fur¬ 
nish  or  serve;  as,  to  give  a  drink;  to  administer;  as,  to 
give  the  sacrament  ;  to  give  a  medicine ;  to  commit ;  in¬ 
trust  ;  as  to  give  a  letter  to  the  postman ;  to  transfer  from 
one’s  authority  or  care  ;  as,  to  give  a  daughter  in  marriage  ; 
to  give  a  prisoner  into  proper  custody;  to  execute  and  de¬ 
liver  ;  as,  to  give  one’s  bond  as  security. 

Inquire  the  Jew's  house  out,  give  him  this  deed 

And  let  him  sign  it.  Shak. 

4.  a  To  deliver  (anything)  as  a  share  or  portion  ;  to  allot ; 
assign  ;  as,  to  give  a  guest  his  chamber ;  to  give  an  actor 
his  v61c.  b  To  appoint  to  be.  Obs.  Eph.  iv.  12. 

6  To  deliver  to  the  action  of  another  ;  to  proffer,  expose, 
or  present ;  as,  to  give  a  person  one’s  hand ;  to  give  the 
sails  to  the  wind  ;  to  give  no  sign  of  life. 

I  gave  my  back  to  the  8 miters.  Is.  1.  6. 

6.  To  deliver  or  deal  by  bodily  action  ;  as,  to  give  a  blow  ; 


to  give  a  caress  ;  to  make,  perform,  or  execute  (some  bodily 
motion)  ;  as,  to  give  a  start ;  to  utter  ;  to  give  vent  to  ;  as, 
to  give  a  shout  or  groan. 

7.  To  deliver  in  words  ;  to  utter,  as  an  oath  ;  to  make  or 
proffer,  as  a  reply  ;  to  communicate  or  announce,  as  advice, 
tidings,  etc.  ;  to  issue,  as  a  command  ;  to  pronounce,  as  an 
opinion,  a  judgment,  a  sentence,  etc. ;  to  award  by  formal 
verdict ;  as,  to  give  a  prize  ;  to  give  damages  to  the  plaintiff  ; 
to  pledge  ;  as,  to  give  one’s  word  ;  to  describe  or  portray  ; 
as,  to  give  a  circumstance  as  it  really  occurred. 

8.  To  do,  esp.  publicly,  the  action  appropriate  to  or  neces¬ 
sary  to  the  rendering  or  reproduction  of ;  as,  to  give ,  i.  e., 
sing,  a  song  ;  to  give,  i.  e.,  read,  a  selection  from  a  book  ;  to 
give,  i.  e.,  act,  perform,  or  produce,  a  play. 

9.  To  furnish  or  supply  by  way  of  entertainment;  as,  to 
give  a  dinner  or  a  ball. 

10.  To  yield  orfurifishasaproduct,  consequence,  or  effect ; 
produce ;  emit ;  as,  flint  and  steel  give  sparks ;  also,  to 
yield  or  exhibit  as  a  product  or  result  of  calculation  or 
measurement ;  as,  the  number  of  men,  divided  by  the 
number  of  ships,  gives  four  hundred  to  each  ship. 

11.  To  yield  freely  or  fully  ;  to  devote,  surrender,  or  ap¬ 
ply  ;  as,  to  give  one’s  energies  to  a  cause  ;  to  give  one’s  life 
for  one’s  country  ;  the  soldiers  gave  themselves  to  plunder  ; 

—  often  with  up,  or  over ;  as,  the  city  was  given  over  to 
plunder  ;  he  gave  himself  up  to  a  life  of  pleasure. 

12.  To  yield  or  occasion  to  itself  ;  esp.,  to  misgive  or  fore¬ 
bode  ;  —  said  of  the  mind,  heart,  etc.  Archaic. 

My  mind  gives  ye  're  reserved 
To  rob  poor  market  women.  J.  Webster. 

13.  To  cause  or  occasion  (an  action,  state,  or  quality);  to 
cause  to  have,  receive,  or  exist,  as  a  sensation  or  knowl¬ 
edge  ;  as,  to  give  one  to  understand  ;  to  give  pleasure  or 
pain  ;  to  excite  ;  arouse  ;  as,  to  give  offense  or  alarm. 

What  dreams  may  come  .  .  .  must  give  us  pause.  Shak. 

14.  To  cause  to  have,  as  something  shared  or  imparted  ;  to 
communicate ;  impart ;  as,  to  give  a  disease  to  another ; 
the  town  of  Hastings  gave  the  battle  its  name. 

15.  To  grant;  permit;  allow;  concede. 

It  is  given  me  once  again  to  behold  my  friend.  Rowe. 

I  give  not  heaven  for  lost.  Milton. 

16.  To  attribute  ;  ascribe.  Obs.  or  R. 

I  don’t  wonder  at  people’s  giving  him  to  me  as  a  lover.  Sheridan. 

17.  Logic  <£*  Math.  To  set  forth  as  a  known  quantity  or  a 
known  relation,  or  as  a  premise  from  which  to  reason  ;  — 
used  principally  in  the  passive  form  given. 

18  To  consider  ;  to  adjudge  ;  to  hold  ;  deem;  —  esp.  with 
for;  as,  to  give  one  for  dead.  Obs. 

19  To  afford  a  view  of ;  as,  his  window  gave  the  park. 

20.  Her.  To  have  or  show  as  a  bearing  ;  to  bear.  Obs. 

They  may  give  the  dozen  white  luees  in  their  coat.  Shak. 

21.  To  put;  to  set;  —  used  in  various  phrases;  as,  to 
give  an  end  to  ;  to  give  fire  to.  Obs. 

Syn.  —  Furnish,  supply,  vouchsafe,  accord. —  Give,  pre¬ 
sent,  bestow,  confer,  grant,  afford.  Give  is  the  general 
term  ;  as,  “  It  is  more  blessed  to  give  than  to  receive  ” 
( Acts  xx.  35).  Present  is  more  formal  or  ceremonious  ;  as, 
“Who  visits  with  a  gun,  presents  you  birds”  (Pope)', 
“  Pray,  present  my  respects  to  Lady  Scott”  (Byron)',  cf. 
“  Give  my  love  to  your  mother  and  sisters  ”  (Keats).  Be¬ 
stow  implies  the  settling  of  something  on  one  as  a  gift ; 
as,  “Large  gifts  have  I  bestowed  on  learned  clerks” 
(Shak.) ;  “  What  nature  wants  commodious  gold  bestows  " 
(Pope).  To  confer  is  esp.  to  give  graciously,  or  as  a  favor 
or  honor;  to  grant  (see  grant)  is  to  give  in  answer  to  a 
petition  or  request,  or  to  one  who  is  in  some  way  depend¬ 
ent  or  inferior ;  as,  “  It  would  be  a  hard  task  ...  to  give 
...  an  instance  of  a  benefit  better  placed,  or  conferred 
with  a  more  graceful  air”  ( Spectator)  \  “The  Queen  con¬ 
fers  her  titles  and  degrees  ”  (Pope) ;  “  Fulfill  now,  O  Lord, 
the  desires  and  petitions  of  tby  servants,  .  .  .  granting  us  in 
this  world  knowledge  of  thy  truth  ”  (Bk.  of  Com.  Prayer) ; 
“  Nor  yet  refused  the  rose,  but  granted  it  ”  (Tennyson) .  To 
afford,  as  here  compared,  is  to  give  or  bestow,  esp.  as  a 
natural  or  legitimate  consequence  of  the  character  of  that 
which  gives  ;  as,  “  This  fine  day  affords  us  some  hope  ” 
(Cowper) ;  “  The  favorable  excitement  derived  from  this 
little  crimson  rose  afforded  Clifford  the  brightest  moment 
which  he  enjoyed”  ( Hawthorne ).  See  present,  gift. 
to  give  a  good  account  of.  to  meet  with  success  in  or  against ; 
to  hear  (one’s  self)  with  credit ;  to  gain  a  considerable 
measure  of  success  for  (one’s  self).  —  to  g.  a  handle,  to  fur¬ 
nish  an  occasion  or  means,  —  to  g.  aim.  Archery,  to  furnish 
a  guide  for  aiming  by  telling  the  archer  the  result  of  the 
preceding  shot.  Obs.  —  to  g.  a  knee,  the  bell,  etc.  See  the 
nouns.  —  to  g.  (one)  a  leg,  to  aid  (one)  in  mounting  or  climb¬ 
ing  by  supporting  a  leg.  Also  fig. —to  g.  (one)  line,  to 
allow  (one i  more  or  less  liberty  until  it  is  convenient  to 
stop  or  check  him,  like  a  hooked  fish  ;  to  permit  (one) 
to  have  considerable  scope  or  latitude.  —  to  g.  (a)  loose  to, 
to  give  freedom,  full  vent,  or  free  rein  to. 

Vent  all  its  griefs,  and  give  a  loose  to  Borrow.  Addison. 

—  to  g.  (one)  a  piece,  or  a  bit,  of  one’s  mind,  to  express  to 
(one)  candid  or  strong  disapproval  of  his  conduct  or  action. 
Colloq.  —  to  g.  a  say  at,  to  make  an  assay  (Obs.  say)  or 
attempt  at ;  to  attempt.  Obs.  —  to  g.  away,  a  To  deliver  or 
perform  the  ceremony  of  delivering  (a  bride)  to  the  bride¬ 
groom  at  a  wedding,  b  To  make  a  sacrifice  of.  Obs.  c  To 
betray,  as  one’s  self  or  another,  or  disclose,  as  a  secret, 
intentionally  or,  more  often,  unintentionally,  as  through 
carelessness.  Colloq.—  to  g.  a  wide,  rarely  good  or  clear, 
berth,  to  keep  at  a  considerable,  or  safe,  distance  from.  — 
to  g.  best,  to  acknowledge  the  superiority  of  (a  person). 
Slang,  Australia.  —  to  $.  birth  to,  to  bear  or  bring  forth,  as 
a  child  ;  hence,  to  originate,  as  an  enterprise,  idea.  —  to  g. 
bridle  to,  to  give  rein  or  free  rein  to.  —  to  g.  chase,  to  pur¬ 
sue.  —  to  g.  down,  to  let  (milk)  flow  ;  —  said  of  a  cow.  —  to  g. 
ear  to,  to  listen  to ;  to  heed,  as  advice  or  one  advising. 
“  Give  ear  unto>  my  song.”  Goldsmith.  —  to  g.  (one  or  it) 
fits,  to  attack  violently  ;  to  treat  or  use  severely  ;  to  scold 
vehemently  ;  to  berate.  Colloq.—  to  g.  (one)  his  carritch.  to 
give  him  a  catechizing  or  scolding.  Scot.  —  to  g.  (one;  his 
revenge,  to  give  (a  defeated  opponent)  an  opportunity  to 
retrieve  himself  or  make  the  score  even  by  playing  another 


game  or  match  with  him  ;  to  play  a  return  match  or  game 
with  a  player  one  has  beaten.  —  to  give  in.  a  To  hand  in  or 
deliver,  as  to  an  official  appointed  to  receive,  b  To  declare, 
make  known,  or  announce  formally  ;  as,  to  give  in  one’s 
adhesion  to  a  party,  c  To  throw  in;  to  add.  — to  g.  it  to, 
to  attack  vigorously  ;  to  beat  or  scold  severely  ;  to  rate ;  be¬ 
rate.  Colloq.  —  g.  me,  lit.,  bestow  upon  me  ;  grant  me;  hence, 
I  much  prefer ;  I  am  for ;  let  me  have  ;  commend  me  to. 

Give  me  a  look,  give  me  a  face, 

That  makes  simplicity  a  grace.  B.  Jonson. 

—  to  g.  off.  a  To  abandon  ;  to  relinquish  ;  to  leave  off.  Obs. 
b  To  emit,  as  steam,  vapor,  odor,  etc.  c  To  throw  off  or 
send  out,  as  branches.  — to  g.  one’s  hand,  to  offer  or  hold 
out  one’s  hand  to  be  grasped  as  a  pledge  of  friendship  or 
faith ;  also,  with  to,  to  marry  ;  to  espouse.  —  to  g.  one’s 
self  airs,  to  put  on  airs  ;  to  assume  or  affect  a  superior  man¬ 
ner  or  mien,  —  to  g.  out.  a  To  utter  publicly  ;  to  publish ; 
to  report ;  to  announce  or  declare. 

One  that  gives  out  himself  Prince  Florizel.  Shak. 
b  To  announce,  or  read  the  words  of  (a  hymn  or  psalm)  for 
congregational  singing;  also,  Obs. ,  to  play  (a  tune)  over 
beforehand,  so  that  the  congregation  may  be  able  to  join 
in  singing,  c  To  send  out ;  to  emit ;  issue  ;  distribute.  — 
to  g.  over,  a  To  leave  off ;  to  give  up;  to  desist  from  ;  to 
quit ;  abandon,  b  To  desert  or  abandon,  as  a  cause.  Obs. 
C  To  pronounce  incurable  ;  to  give  up.  Now  Rare,  d  To 
despair  of  ;  to  give  up.  Obs.  or  R.  —  to  g.  place,  a  To  give 
or  afford  room  or  opportunity.  Obs.  b  To  give  ground  ; 
to  retire,  c  To  abandon  oneTs  place  ;  to  make  room  (for) 
by  giving  up  one’s  place;  to  yield  precedence;  to  give 
way.  “  Neither  o/iy’ to  the  devil.”  Eph.  iv.  27.  d  To 
give  adherence,  heed,  or  belief.  Obs.  e  To  yield  the  pos¬ 
session  of  a  place  (to  one  that  succeeds  or  supersedes); 
to  be  displaced  or  succeeded  (by) ;  as,  spring  gave  place  to 
summer  ;  this  minister  gave  place  to  a  still  more  cruel  one. 

—  to  g.  points,  a  In  games  of  skill,  to  give  beforehand  (to 
an  opponent)  a  certain  number  of  points  in  order  to  equal¬ 
ize  the  chances  of  success ;  to  give  a  handicap,  b  To  give 
useful  suggestions.  Colloq.  —  to  g.  rein,  free  rein,  or  the  rein, 
to,  to  give  license  to ;  to  leave  unrestrained.—  to  g.  rise  to,  to 
originate  :  produce  ;  occasion.  — to  g.  (one)  the  bag.  a  To 
cheat ;  to  leave  without  notice  ;  to  leave  in  the  lurch.  Obs. 

1  fear  our  oars  have  given  us  the  bag.  Dekker  Sf  Webster. 
b  To  give  the  sack;  to  dismiss.  Colloq.  or  Dial.  Eng. — 
to  g.  the  hand  of,  to  bestow  in  marriage. — to  g.  (one)  the 
head,  to  g.  head,  or  to  let  (one)  have  (one’s)  head,  to  let  go,  or 
to  give  up,  control ;  to  free  from  restraint;  to  give  free¬ 
dom  or  license.  “  He  gave  his  able  horse  the  head."  Shak. 
“  He  has  so  long  given  his  unruly  passions  their  head." 
South.  —  to  g.  (one)  the  lie  in  his  throat,  to  accuse  one  point¬ 
edly  of  lying.  —  to  g.  the  lie  to.  a  To  charge  with  falsehood; 
as,  the  man  gave  him  the  lie.  b  To  reveal  or  prove  to  be 
false  ;  as,  a  man’s  actions  may  give  the  lie  to  his  w  ords.  — 
to  give  (one)  the  mitten,  or  to  g.  the  mitten  to,  to  dismiss  as  a 
lover ;  to  reject  the  suit  of.  Colloq.  —  to  g.  (one)  the  sack, 
to  dismiss  or  discharge,  esp.  summarily,  from  service  or 
employment;  also,  to  dismiss  as  a  lover.  »Slang.  —  tog. 
(one)  the  slip,  to  slip  away  from  (one);  to  elude  (one).— 
'to  g.  (one)  the  time  of  day,  to  salute  (one)  with  the  greeting 
appropriate  to  the  hour,  as  “good  morning,”  “good  even¬ 
ing,”  etc. ;  to  greet  in  a  sociable  or  friendly  manner,  —  to 
tongue.  Hunting,  to  begin  barking ;  to  open ;  —  said  of 
lounds.  —  to  g.  up'  a  To  abandon  ;  surrender ;  part  with  ; 
yield;  deliver,  b  To  leave  off;  to  cease,  from;  to  give 
over;  relinquish;  sacrifice,  c  To  devote  or  addict  x  — 
used  esp.  reflexively.  d  To  hand  in;  to  deliver;  to  give 
in  ;  to  present.  Obs.  e  To  send  forth  ;  to  emit.  Obs.,  exc. 
in  to  give  up  the  ghost,  f  To  make  public;  to  reveal,  g  To 
pronounce  incurable  or  insoluble;  to  abandon  expectation 
of,  or  to  despair  of  seeing  again ;  to  give  over  ;  as,  to  give 
up  a  patient ;  to  give  up  a  conundrum ;  as  he  was  so  long  in 
coming,  we  gave  him  up.  —  to  g.  way.  a  To  give  ground ; 
to  withdraw';  to  retire,  b  To  make  way  ;  to  clear  the  way. 
Obs.  c  To  give  place  ;  to  retire  in  favor  (of),  d  To  allow 
free  scope,  opportunity,  or  liberty  of  action  to.  Obs.  Oxf. 
E.  D.  e  To  yield  to  force  or  pressure  •  to  break  down  ;  as, 
the  scaffolding  gave  way;  his  health  gave  way.  f  To 
yield ;  to  cease  opposition  ;  to  concede,  g  To  give  one’s 
self  up;  to  yield,  h  To  lose  control  of  one’s  self ;  to  per¬ 
mit  one’s  fortitude  to  be  shaken  or  overcome.  1  Naut.  To 
begin  to  row,  or  to  row  with  increased  energy  ;  —  often  in 
imperative,  j  Stock  Exchange.  To  decline  in  value,  esp. 
under  attack  ;  as,  the  stock  gave  way  two  points, 
give  (glv),  v.  i.  1.  To  make  gifts  or  presents;  to  contrib¬ 
ute  ;  as,  lie  gave  liberally  to  charitable  institutions. 

For  generous  lords  had  rather  give  than  pay.  Young. 

2.  To  deliver  a  blow  ;  to  attack  ;  to  charge.  Obs.  or  R. 

3.  To  incline  ;  to  be  favorably  disposed.  Obs.  or  Archaic. 

4.  To  yield  to  force  or  pressure  ;  to  relax  ;  to  become  less 
rigid  ;  as,  the  earth  gives  under  the  feet. 

5.  To  accommodate  one’s  self  or  itself  ;  to  yield  ;  to  move 
or  draw’  back;  to  retire  or  retreat;  as,  he  gave  to  the 
motion  of  the  horse  ;  the  army  no  longer  gives. 

6.  To  become  affected  by  weather  conditions ;  specif. : 
a  To  fade,  as  a  color,  b  To  become  soft  or  moist ;  to  del¬ 
iquesce  ;  to  deteriorate  through  absorption  of  moisture. 
C  To  shrink,  as  timber,  d  To  grow  mild;  to  thaw;  —  said 
of  frosty  weather,  frozen  ground,  etc.  Dial.  Eng.  Scot. 

7.  To  become  moist ;  to  shed  tears  ;  to  weep.  Obs. 

Whose  eyes  do  never  give 

But  through  lust  and  laughter.  Shak. 

8.  To  open  ;  to  lead  ;  to  afford  a  view  or  passage  ;  to  look  ; 

—  with  various  preps.,  as  upon,  into,  etc.  A  Gallicism. 

The  window  gave  upon  a  background  of  serrated  mountain 

and  olive-shadowed  canon.  Bret  Harte. 

to  give  again,  to  become  soft  through  absorption  of  mois¬ 
ture,  etc. ;  to  thaw ;  to  soften  ;  to  relent.  Obs.  or  Dial. 
Eng.  —  to  g.  back,  to  recede  ;  retire ;  retreat. 

Now  back  he  gives,  then  rushes  on  amain.  Daniel. 

—  to  g.  down,  to  let  milk  flow;  — said  of  a  cow.  — tog.  In. 
a  To  yield  ;  to  succumb ;  to  acknowledge  one’s  self  beaten ; 

—  often  with  to  ;  as,  he  will  not  give  in  to  that. 

The  Scots  battalion  was  enforced  to  give  in.  Hayward. 
b  To  rush  in.  Obs.  —  to  g.  Into,  to  £ive  adhesion  to;  to 
enter  deeply  into;  to  fall  into  ;  to  yield  to;  — now  super¬ 
seded  by  to  give  in  to  (cf.  give  in,  above).  dbs.  —  to  g.  off, 
to  cease ;  to  retire.  Obs.  —  to  g.  on.  a  To  rush  on  ;  to  make 
an  attack.  Obs.  b  London  Stock  Exchange,  to  pay  con- 


irth.  Var.  ofGRiTH.  Ob*,  or 
list. 

girth  web.  Webbing  for  girths, 
etc.  :  also,  a  piece  of  this.  — 

girth  webbing. 

Gir'zitea  (gQr'zTts),  n.  pi.  P,ih. 
(Rev.  VTer.)  =  Gizkitks. 

Gia  (ils),  ri.  Corrupt,  of  Jesus 
(or  Je.su)  ;  —  used  in  the  oath  or 
exclamation  by  Gin.  Ob*. 
giaarine.  Var.  of  disarm e.  Obs. 
or  Hist. 

glaarn.  *f*  gizzern. 
giscing.  +  yissino. 
gise.  +  guise,  .ioist. 
giae  (jls),  r.  t.  [See  aoist.]  To 
pasture;  agist.  Obs. or  Dial.  Eng. 


gia 'el,  v.  [Icel.  glsl,  akin  to 
AS.  qrsel.)  A  hostage.  Obs. 

1  giae  ment'  (zhez'max'-),  n. 
[F.]  Position  ;  lie. 
giaer.  +  gizzard. 
giaerne.  +  oisarme,  gizzern. 
Gish -zi'da  (g  Ys  h'z  e'd  a),  n. 
Babylon.  Myth.  A  solar  divin¬ 
ity,  one  of  the  doorkeepers  of 
heaven. 

giaily.  f  ouisii.y. 

gts'la.  n.  [Swnhili  qesila .  fr. 

Ar.  jazala  to  cut  in  two.]  See 

WEIGHT. 

gia'ler  (jYs'lPrb  n.  A  parasitic 
crustacean  or  fish  louse  (Hra- 
chiella  sahnonea)  of  the  Balmon. 


gia-mon'dine  ( j  T  z-m 6 n'd  in). 
Min.  =  OISMONDITK. 

Gia'pa  (gYs'pd).  Bib. 

gia 'pin,  n.  A  pot  or  cup  made 

of  leather.  Obs. 

gia'aard,  n.  [Cf.  geese;  herd.] 

A  gooseherd.  Obs. 

Giaae.  +  Gis. 

giat.  GUEST. 

giat  (dial,  jlst),  n.  Lair.  Agist¬ 
ment.  Ohs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 
giat,  r.  t.  (f  i.  Aphetic  for  agist, 
to  pasture.  Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 
giat  (.iYst),  n.  (OF.  giste  abode, 
lodgings.  F.  gite,  fr.  g  ft  sir  to  lie. 
L.  jacere .]  A  resting  plnce  ; 
lodging;  alao,  pi.,  a  list  of  such 


in  a  royal  progress.  Obs. 
giste.  +  guest,  joist. 
gist'er,  n.  An  agister.  Obs.  — 
gist'ment,  n.  Obs. 
git.  •]*  GITE,  GITH. 
git(glt),  w.  Founding.  Agate, 
git  (git).  Dial.  var.  of  get. 

II  gi-ta'na  (jY-ta'na  ;  Sp.  ht-tft'- 
na;  172),  n. ;  pi.  -NAS  (-naz;  Sp. 
-niig).  Fein,  of  oitano. 

U  gi-ta'no  (jY-tii'nf>;  S/>.  hC-tii'- 
no),  it.;  jd.  -NOS  (-nfiz;  Sp. 
-n5s).  [Sp.  Cf.  E.  gypsy.] 


Kibe,  t  (i  kt. 

gite (zhet),  n.  [F.  See  gist  a 
lodging.]  A  resting  or  lodging 


place  ;  a  place  of  shelter,  ns  for 
the  night  in  mountaineering, 
gite,  it.  [Cf.  OF.  quite  hat.] 

1.  A  kind  of  gown.  Obs. 

2.  Splendor;  magnificence.  Obs. 

giterne.  +  gittern. 
gith'er  (gltb'gr;  gSth'gr).  Dial. 
Eng.  var.  of  gather. 
Git'tah-he'pher  (glt'ii-he'fer). 
Bib.  r  Bib.  I 

Git'ta-lm(gYt'ft-Tm :  gY-ttt'lm).  | 
gittar.  f  guitar. 

ngit'ter  (gYt'fr),  n.  [G.,  lit., 
grating.]  Optics.  A  diffraction 
gTafing,  usually  of  metal, 
git'tern-er.  n.  A  player  on  the 
gittern.  Obs. 


Git'tito  (gYt'Tt),  ii.  Bib.  A 
Philistine  of  Gath, 
gitton.  f  GETON. 

Giu.  +  JEW', 
giuegoue.  gewgaw. 
Ilgiu-o'co  pia'no  (jdb-fi'ko 
pya'nO).  [Itj  Lit.,  plain  game. 
See  1st  chess. 

giuat.  +  JOUST. 

Il  giua  ta-men'te  (jiSbs'tii-mifn'. 
ta),  adr.  [It.]  Music.  Exactly; 
in  exact  time. 

II  giua'to  (joos'tfl),  a.  if  adv. 
[It.]  Music.  In  just,  strict,  or 
suitable  time, 
giv.  Give.  Ref.  Sp. 

give.  +  oif,  gyve,  it. 


ale,  senate,  c&re,  Jim,  account,  Jirm,  ask,  sofa ;  eve,  $vent,  find,  recent,  maker;  Ice,  Ill ;  old,  dbey,  orb,  ddd,  sSft,  connect ;  use,  unite,  urn,  up,  circus,  menu ; 

II  Foreign  Word.  ^  Obsolete  Variant  of.  -f  combined  with.  =  oqunU. 
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GLADIUS 


tango.  —  to  give  out,  to  stop ;  to  cease ;  to  cease  from  exer-  I 
tion,  as  because  of  the  expenditure  of  all  one’s  strength  ;  to  1 
refuse  to  act,  operate,  or  perform  its  function  ;  to  break 
down  ;  to  fail ;  to  become  exhausted  or  used  up ;  as,  my  feet 
begin  to  give  out ;  the  Hour  has  given  out;  the  machinery 
gave  out.  —  to  g.  over,  a  To  cease  ;  discontinue  ;  desist. 

It  would  be  well  for  all  authors,  if  they  knew  when  to  (five 
over,  and  to  desist  from  any  further  pursuits'after  fame.  Addison. 
b  To  give  way  or  abandon  one’s  self .  —  to  g.  up,  to  cease 
from  effort ;  to  stop;  to  discontinue ;  to  give  over;  to 
yield  or  succumb ;  as,  he  would  never  give  up. 
give  (giv),  n.  Act  of  giving  ;  esp  ,  act  or  process  of  yield¬ 
ing  to  force  or  strain  ;  a  giving  way. 
give'-and-take',  a.  Characterized  by  giving  and  taking, 
as  for  equalization  ;  specif.,  Horse  Racing ,  Eng.,  desig¬ 
nating  a  plate  (prize)  in  racing  for  which  the  horses  carry 
weights  varying  according  to  their  heights. 
give'-and-take/,  n.  A  giving  and  taking  by  way  of  com¬ 
promise,  equalization,  or  the  like ;  also,  exchange,  as  of 
repartee,  ideas, etc.,  esp.  upon  fair  terms;  as,  the  give-and- 
take  of  debate;  a  give-and-take  of  favors, 
give'— a-wayG  n.  1.  A  p^me,  or  a  method  of  playing  some 
game,  as  in  checkers,  in  which  the  object  is  to  lose  men 
or  tricks,  the  side  that  is  most  successful  in  doing  so  being 
the  winner  ;  —  called  also  losing  game.  Col/oq. 

2.  A  betrayal  or  disclosure,  esp.  one  made  unintentionally 
or  unconsciously.  Slang. 

giv'en  (gTv'’n),  p.  a.  1.  Bestowed  without  compensation  ; 
that  has  been  presented. 

2.  Disposed;  inclined  ;  addicted  ;  —  used  with  to,  now  rare¬ 
ly,  also  with  an  adverb ;  as,  given  to  drink;  virtuously  given. 

3.  Stated  ;  fixed  ;  specified  ;  as,  in  a  given  time. 

4.  Executed  ;  done  ;  dated  ;  —  used  in  official  documents  ; 
as,  given  under  my  hand  and  seal  this  10th  day  of  June. 

5.  Math.  Logic.  Granted;  assumed;  set  forth  as  a 
known  quantity,  relation,  or  premise.  In  Euclid  a  magni¬ 
tude  or  ratio  is  given  when  its  equal  can  be  found,  a  posi¬ 
tion  is  given  when  it  remains  fixed.  A  magnitude  is  often 
treated  as  given  when  it  is  exactly  determinable  from  given 
magnitudes. 

given  name,  the  Christian  name,  or  name  given  by  one’s 
parents  or  guardians,  as  distinguished  from  the  surname , 
which  is  inherited.  Colloq. 

giv'en,  n.  That  which  is  given  ;  esp.,  Melaph .,  that  which 
is  immediately  given  in  experience,  as  sensation  ;  the  un¬ 
differentiated  data  of  experience ;  that  which  is  distin¬ 
guished  from  inference  or  hypothesis. 

We  shall  find  hereafter  that  it  is  vain  to  attempt  to  lay  down 
boundaries  between  the  given  and  its  extension,  li.  Bosanquet. 
giv'er  (glv'er),n.  1.  One  who  gives;  a  donor  ;  a  bestow 
er  ;  a  grantor  ;  one  who  imparts  or  distributes. 

2.  Stock  Exchange.  The  buyer  of  an  option.  Eng. 
giv'illg  (gTv'Tng),/?.  pr.  <t*  vb.  n.  of  give.  Specif.  :  vb.  n. 
a  A  bestowing ;  a  conferring ;  an  imparting  ;  a  yielding  ; 
a  becoming  mild,  etc.  “Upon  the  first  giving  of  the 
weather.”  Addison,  b  That  which  is  given.  Obs. 
giz'zard  (gTz'ard),  n.  [OF.  guisier ,  fin  alteration  of  ge- 
sier ,  F.  gesier ,  prob.  influenced  by  F.  gosier  throat,  gullet ; 
fr.  L.  gigeria ,  pi.,  the  cooked  entrails  of  poultry.  Cf.  gi- 
gkrium.]  1.  The  second  (posterior)  stomach  of  birds, 
having,  esp.  in  seed-eating  birds,  very  thick  muscular  walls 
and  a  tough  horny  or  occasionally  even  bony  lining  ;  the 
gigerium.  In  it  the  food  is  ground  up  by  the  action  of  the 
muscular  walls.  Many  birds  swallow  gravel  to  assist  in 
this  process.  The  term  is  extended  to  the  proventriculus 
of  insects  (but  not  of  birds :  see  proventriculus),  and  to 
muscular  parts  of  the  alimentary  canal  of  similar  function 
in  other  animals. 

2.  Stomach;  interior  (of  a  person).  Humorous  ct*  Colloq. 
gizzard  shad  Any  of  several  shadlike  fishes  constituting 
the  genus  Dorosoma ,  of  the  coasts,  streams,  and  lakes  of 
eastern  and  central  North  America.  The  last  ray  of  the  dor¬ 
sal  fin  forms  a  long  filament,  and  the  stomach  is  muscular 
like  a  gizzard.  The  best-known  species  (D.  cepedianvm , 
called  also  hickory  shad  and  mud  shad),  reaches  a  length 
of  15  inches,  but  is  almost  worthless  for  food, 
gla-bel'la  (gld-bSl'd),  n.  ;  pi.  -lje  (-e).  [NL.,  fr.  L.  glabel- 

lus  hairless,  fr.  g/aber  bald.]  a  A  not.  The  smooth  promi¬ 
nence  of  the  forehead  just  between  the  eyebrows.  Sec 
craniometry,  lllust.  b  Zo'dl.  The  median  convex  lobe  of 
the  cephalic  shield  of  atrilobite.  —  gia  bel'lar  (-or),  gla 
bel'lous  (-fts),  a. 

gla'brate  (gla'brat),  a.  [L.  glabrare,  fr.  glaber  smooth.] 
a  Bot.  Becoming  smooth,  or  glabrous,  from  age,  as  the 
surface  of  a  leaf,  b  Zddl.  Glabrous,  or  nearly  so. 
gla-bres'cent  (gla-brS-s'ent),  a.  [L.  glabrescens ,  p.  pr.  of 
glabrescere  to  grow  smooth.]  Bot.  Slightly  glabrous ; 
tending  to  become  glabrous,  or  smooth, 
gla'brous  (gla'bras),  a.  [L  .glaber.  Cf.  glad.]  Smooth; 
having  a  surface  without  hairs  or  projections  ;  as,  a  gla¬ 
brous  leaf. 

II  glacd'  (gla'sa'),  a.  [F.,  p.  p.  of  glacer  to  freeze,  to  ice. 
Cf.  glacier.]  1.  Made  or  finished  with  a  smooth  glossy 
surface  ;  — said  of  cloth,  leather,  etc.  ;  hence,  smooth  and 
glossy  ;  highly  polished  ;  as,  a  glace  finish. 

2  Coated  with  icing;  iced;  glazed; — said  of  fruits, 
sweetmeats,  cake,  etc. 

gla'cial  (gla'sh&l  ;  277),  a.  [L.  glacialis ,  fr.  glades  ice  : 
cf.  F.  glacial.']  1.  Pertaining  to  ice  or  to  its  action  ;  full 
or  consisting  of  ice  ;  frozen  ;  icy  ;  freezing  ;  esp.,  pertain¬ 
ing  to  glaciers ;  as,  glacial  phenomena. 

2.  Chnn.  Resembling  ice  ;  having,  or  easily  assuming,  an 


icelike  form  ;  —  now  said  only  of  certain  compounds  ;  as, 
glacial  phosphoric  or  acetic  acids. 

3.  Of  or  pert,  to  the  glacial  period  ;  as,  glacial  man. 
glacial  acetic  acid.  See  acetic  acid.  —  g.  drift.  Geol.  = 
drift,  n.,  4.  — g.  meal.  =  rock  flour.  — g.  period  [often 
cap.],  Geol.,  a  period  just  before  the  present,  or  recent, 
period)  during  which  the  climate  of  middle  and  northern 
latitudes  was  frigid,  and  ice  covered  large  portions  of  Eu¬ 
rope  and  North  America;  —  called  also  Pleistocene  period , 
ici  age .  No  generally  accepted  explanation  of  the  unusual 
cold  has  been  given,  but  changes  in  the  constitution  of 
the  atmosphere  now  seem  to  be  the  most  probable  ex¬ 
planation.  The  glaciated  regions  included  Canada,  north¬ 
ern  and  northeastern  United  States,  and  northern  and 
northwestern  Europe,  together  with  most  high  mountain 
regions  and  some  low  lands  in  high  latitudes,  outside  of 
North  America  and  Europe.  The  epochs  recognized  for 
the  interior  of  North  America  are,  in  order  of  age :  Jerseyan 
<>r  Sub-Aftonian  (glacial);  Aftonlan  (interglacial);  Kansan 
(glacial);  Yarmouth  and  Buchanan  (interglacial);  Illinoian 
(glacial):  Sangamon  (interglacial) ;  Iowan  (glacial);  Peorlan 
(interglacial);  Earlier  Wisconsin  (glacial);  an  unnamed  (in¬ 
terglacial)  interval ;  Later  Wisconsin  (glacial) ;  Champlain 
(glaclo-lacustrine  epoch).  —  g.  phenol,  Chem.,  pure  crys¬ 
tallized  phenol,  or  carbolic  aciu.  —  g.  phosphoric  acid,  meta- 
phosphoric  acia ;  also,  pure  normal  phosphoric  acid.  See 
phosphoric  acid.  —  g.  sulphuric  acid.  See  sulphuric  acid.  — 
g.  theory.  Geol.  =  glacier  theory. 


gla'cial-ist  (gla'shal-Tst),  n.  1.  A  supporter  of  the  gla¬ 
cial  theory. 

2.  One  who  makes  a  special  study  of  glaciers  and  their  work 
gla'ci  ate  (gla'shi-at),  v.  i. ;  gla'ci-at'ed  (-at'Sd) ;  gla'ci- 
at'ing  (-at'Tng).  [L.  glaciatus ,  p.  p.  of  glaciare  to  freeze, 
fr.  glades  ice.]  To  turn  to  ice.  Obs. 
gla'ci-ate,  V.  t.  1.  To  convert  into  ice  ;  to  freeze. 

2.  Geol.  To  subject  to  glacial  action  ;  to  produce  glacial 
effects  upon,  as  in  the  scoring  of  rocks,  transportation  of 
loose  material,  etc. 

3.  To  cover  or  fill  with  ice  or  glaciers  ;  —  only  in  p.  p. 

4  To  give,  as  to  iron,  an  appearance  of  being  covered  with 
ice  or  frost. 

gla  cl-a'tion  (-a'slmn),  n.  Process  of  glaciating,  or  state 
of  being  glaciated ;  also,  the  production  of  glacial  plie- 

nuiucua. 

gla'cler 

(g  1  a'sh  e  r  ; 
g  1  it  s'  T-e  r  ; 

277),  n.  [F. 
glacier ,  fr. 
glace  ice,  L. 
g/acies.]  A 
field  or  body 
of  ice, 
formed  in  a 
region  of 
p  erpetua  1 
sno  w,  and 
moving 
slowly  down 
a  mountain 
slope  or  val- 

the*  Alps  or  The  'r*esch  Glacier,  with  Medial  Moraine, 
over  an  extended  area,  as  in  Greenland.  The  mass  of 
granular  snow  forming  the  upper  part  of  a  glacier  is  called 
the  firn,  or  ndvd.  The  body  of  the  glacier  consists  of  solid 
ice,  formed  from  snow  by  pressure,  by  the  freezing  of  de¬ 
scending  water,  etc.  The  surfaces  of  glaciers  are  sometimes 
smooth,  but  they  are  more  commonly  crevassed,  the  cre¬ 
vasses  being  due  to  irregularities  of  bed,  to  inequalities  of 
movement,  and  perhaps  to  other  causes.  Ice  caps,  such  as 
those  of  Greenland  and  Antarctica,  are  the  largest  gla¬ 
ciers  known,  and  cover  areas  whose  topography  (beneath 
the  ice)  is  unknown;  small  ice  caps  occur  on  plains  or  pla¬ 
teaus,  esp.  in  high  latitudes.  Piedmont  glaciers  occur  at  the 
bases  of  mountains,  and  are  formed  by  the  union  of  the 
deploying  ends  of  valley  glaciers.  A  valley  glacier  usually 
carries  rock  debris  (accumulations  of  stones  and  earthy 
matter),  called  moraines,  upon  its  surface.  See  moraine, 
drift.  Glaciers  also  carry  rock  debris  in  their  basal  parts, 
and  this  grinds,  scores,  and  polishes  the  surface  over  which 
the  ice  moves.  Many  alpine  glaciers  move  from  ten  to 
twenty  inches  per  day  in  summer,  and  about  half  as  fast 
in  winter;  the  larger  Valley  glaciers  of  the  polar  regions 
move  several  feet  per  day  .but  the  edge  of  the  ice  cap  of 
Greenland  probably  moves  but  few  inches  per  week.  If 
the  end  of  a  glacier  reaches  the  sea  it  may  break  off  and 
float  away  as  an  iceberg. 

glacier  bear.  A  rather  small  bear  (Ursus  emmonsi)  with 
fur  resembling  in  color  the  silver  fox,  found  in  the  glacier 
region  of  southern  Alaska. 

glacier  milk.  Water  issuing  from  beneath  a  glacier  and 
exhibiting  a  characteristic  white  color  due  to  suspended 
particles  cf  triturated  rock, 
glacier  table  A  block  of  stone 
left  and  supported  above  the  sur¬ 
face  of  a  gRcier  on  a  column  of 
ice  formed  by  the  melting  away 
of  the  surrounding  glacier  ice. 
glacier  theory.  Also  glacial 
theory.  Geol.  The  theory  that 
the  drift  was  deposited  by  the  „  ♦- 

agency  of  glaciers  during  the  ~ 

glacial  period  (which  see), 
gla'ci-ol'o-gy  (gla'sht-51'o-jT  ; 
gla'st-),  n.  [See  glacier  ;  -logy.] 


Glacier  Table. 

The  branch  of  geology 


give.  n.  Gift.  Obs.  [-able.! 
give'a-ble  (gYv'd-bM),  a.  Seel 
giv'el,  r.  t.  [Cf.  gavel  a  heap.] 
To  heap  up.  Obs. 
glv'en-ness,  n.  See  -ness. 
gi'vor  gome  (gl'v5r-sil m).  a. 
Greedy;  avaricious.  Dial.  Eng. 
giv'n.'  Given.  Ref.  Sp. 

Giw.  Giwerie.  +  Jew,  Jewry. 
gix'y,  a.  Wench;  wanton.  Obs. 
Giziyez).  Var.  ofGEEZ. 
Gi'zonite  (gT'zO-nlt ;  gT-zo'- 
nit),  Bib. 

Giz'rltes  (gYz-TTts),  Gez'ritea 
n.  pi.  Bib.  A  pre- 
Draelitish  tube  of  Canaan, 
gizz  (jYr),  n.  [See  jasky.]  A 
wig.  Scot. 

gizzard  trout.  The  gillnroo. 
giz'zen  +  c.  Esin  e. 
giz'zan  (gYz'’n),  r.  i.  V  t.  [Cf. 
Teel,  gisna  to  become  dry  and 
leaky,  Sw.  gist  no.  Icel.  gisinn 
leaky,  Sw.  gisten.]  To  shrink 
from  dryness  or  become  leaky 
from  shrinking ;  to  shrivel  : 


parch.  Scot.  &•  Dial.  Eng. 
glz'zern  (gYz'Prn;  -/'n),  n.  Giz¬ 
zard.  Obs.  or  Scot,  tf  Dial.  Eng. 
GJal'lar-horn/  (yal'Iiir-hfirnO. 
n.  [Icel.  ;  gjoll  din,  nlarum  4- 
horn  horn.]  Norse  Myth.  Ileim- 
dall’s  horn,  which  ho  blows  to 
call  the  gods  to  battle  at  the 
approach  of  Ragnnrok. 

G.  J.  D.  Ahhr.  Freemasonry. 
Grand  Junior  Deacon. 

Gjoll  (y 01 ) ,  GJoll  (yOl ),  w.  [led . 
Gjb/I.]  Norse  Myth.  The  ice-cold 
river  nearest  the  gate  of  I  lei’s 
abode. 

G.  J.  W.  Abbr.  Freemasonry. 
Grand  Junior  Warden. 

G.  K.  Abbr.  Freemasonry. 
Grand  King.  f(L.,  glory).! 
gl.  Abbr.  gill;  gloss;  gloria; 
Gl.  Abbr.  Chem.  Glucinum  (no 
period,  Gl). 

G.  L.  Abbr.  Freemasonry. 
Grand  Lodge.  [glass. I 

glaas  Obs.  or  Scot.  var.  of| 

gla-bel'lum  »».; 


pi.  -la  (-d).  [NL.  See  gla¬ 
bella.]  =  GLABELLA, 
glabre,  a.  Glabrous.  Obs. 
gla'bre-ate  (gla'brf-at),  g’a'- 
bri-ate  (-brl-at).  /■.  t.  [See  i.la- 
bhatk.]  To  make  smooth.  Obs. 
g’a'bri-fy,  v  t.  [L.  glaber  bald 
4-  -/>/.l  To  make  bald.  Obs. 
gRb'ri-ty  (glftb'rY-tY),  n.  [L. 
g l (limit as.]  Smoothness;  bald¬ 
ness.  Obs. 
glace.  ^  glass. 
glace,  n.  [F.l  Ice.  Ohs 
glace,  r.  i.  [OF.  glacier  to  glide, 
slip.]  To  glide;  to  glance;  to 
glance  off.  Obs. 
glace,  n.  A  blow  that  grazes  or 
glances  off  ;  n  graze.  Obs. 
gla  cd'  (gla  sa'  i,  V.  t. :  OLA  - 
ced'  (-sad') ;  o  l  a'c  k'i  n  g. 
Cookery.  To  give  a  glucc  sur¬ 
face  or  finish  to  ;  also,  to  cover 
with  icing,  sugar,  etc.  :  to  ice. 
gla'cia-ble,  a.  [L.  glaciare  to 
freeze  -r  -able.]  That  can  be 
frozen.  Obs. 


gla'cial-iam  (glS'shdhlt’m),  n. 

Geol.  =  glacier  theory. 
gla'ci&Mze,  v.  t.  =  glaciate. 
gla'cial-ly.  ndr.  of  glacial. 
gla  ci-a'rl-um  (g  1  a's  h  I-a'r  Y- 
«m),  n. ;  L./d.- niA(-d).  [NL., 
fr.  L.  glacirs  ice.]  A  skating 
rink  with  a  floor  of  artificial  ice. 
||  gla  clere'  (glu'syar'),  /j.  [F.] 
=  ICE  CAVE. 

gla'ciered  (gla'sh??rd  ;  gltts'I- 
Crd),  a.  Covered  or  furnished 
with  glaciers  ;  of  water,  issuing 
from  a  glacier  ;  of  glacial  origin. 
gla'cler-etG  n.  [Dim.  of  gla¬ 
cier.)  K  small  glacier.  [2.  R.\ 
g’a'cler-lst.  n.  =  olacialistJ 
glacier  mill.  =  moulin. 
glaci-fi-ca'tlon  (glfis/T-fT-ka'- 
sht?n ).  n.  [L.  g lanes  ice  4-  -fica- 
tinn. J  Conversion  into,  or  cov¬ 
ering  with.  ice.  [glacial.! 
gla  cl-o-flu'vi  al.  a.  =  flwio-| 

fla'cl-o-la-cus'trlne.  a.  Geol. 

‘ert.  to,  or  characterized  by, 
glacial  and  lacustrine  condi- 


whicli  treats  of  glaciers.  —  gla'ci-O-log'l-cal  (gla'sht-o- 
15j'T-k&l ;  gla'sT-),  a.  —  gla  cl  ol 'o-gist  (-51'6-jist),  n. 
gla  ci  o  na'tant  (-o-na'tfint),  a.  [See  glacier;  natant.] 
Pertaining  to,  characterizing,  or  resulting  from,  floating 
ice.  esp.  that  which  has  its  origin  in  glaciers, 
gla'cis  (gla'sTs  ;  glSs'Ts  ;  277),  n.  [F.  glacis;  —  so  named 
from  its  smoothness  ;  cf.  OF.  glacier  to  slip,  slide.  See 
glacier.]  A  gentle  slope,  or  a  smooth,  gently  sloping  de¬ 
clivity  ;  e6p.,  Fort.,  the  natural  or  artificial  slope  from  the 
top  of  the  counterscarp  or  covered  way  toward  the  open 
country.  See  fortification,  lllust.  The  object  of  the 
glacis  is  to  compel  an  attacking  enemy  to  advance  up  a 
slope  without  cover,  exposed  to  the  unobstructed  fire  of 
all  the  works  along  the  front  attacked, 
glaols  plate.  Nav.  Sloping  armor  plate  on  the  deck,  set 
around  a  hatch,  the  base  of  a  turret,  etc. 
glaek  (glftk),  n.  [Gael.^(ac.]  Scot,  a  A  narrow  mountain 
valley  ;  a  ravine  ;  a  defile,  b  A  fork,  as  of  a  tree  or  roads, 
glad  (glftd),  a.  ;  glad'der  (-er) ;  glai/dest.  [AS.  glued 
bright,  glad  ;  akin  to  D.  glad  smooth,  G.  glatt ,  OHG.  glat 
smooth,  shining,  Icel.  glaSr  glad,  bright,  Dan.  &  Sw.  glad 
glad,  Lith.  glodas  smooth,  and  prob.  to  L.  glaber.  Cf. 
glabrous.]  1.  Bright;  shining.  Obs. 

2.  Characterized  by  joy  or  pleasure  ;  formerly:  mirthful; 
merry  ;  joyous  ;  now  usually  with  less  force  :  cheerful  ; 
pleased  ;  happy ;  gratified. 

A  wise  son  maketh  a  glad  father.  Prov.  x.  1. 
The  Trojan,  glad  with  sight  of  hostile  blood.  Dryden. 
Glad  am  I  that  your  highness  is  so  armed.  Shak. 

3.  Expressive  of,  or  caused  by,  gladness;  as,  a  glad  coun¬ 
tenance  ;  a  glad  song  ;  also,  bringing  or  exciting  gladness  ; 
as,  a  glad  day  ;  glad  tidings. 

Iler  conversation 

More  glad  to  me  than  to  a  miser  money  is.  Sir  l*.  Sidney. 

4.  Characterized  by  brightness  and  beauty;  gay  ;  beautiful. 
Glad  evening  and  glad  morn  crowned  the  fourth  day.  Hilton. 

5.  Operating  easily  ;  smooth  ;  loose.  Dial.  Eng.  Scot. 
Syn.  — Pleased,  gratified,  exhilarated,  animated,  de¬ 
lighted,  happy,  cheerful,  joyous,  joyful ;  cheering,  exhila¬ 
rating,  pleasing,  animating. 

glad,  v.  i. ;  glad'ded  ;  glad'ding.  [AS.  gladian.  See 
glad,  a.]  To  be  or  become  glad  ;  to  rejoice.  Obs. 
glad,  v.  t.  To  make  glad  ;  to  cheer  ;  gladden  .  Archaic. 

Each  drinks  the  juice  that  glads  the  heart  of  man.  Pope. 
glad'den  (g!5d'’n),  r.  t. ;  glad'dened  (-’nd)  ;  glad'den- 
ing.  [From  glad,  a.]  To  make  glad  ;  to  cheer  ;  please  ; 
gratify  ;  rejoice  ;  exhilarate. 

A  secret  pleasure  gladdened  all  that  saw  him.  Addison. 
glad'den,  v.  i.  To  be  or  become  glad  ;  to  rejoice. 

The  vast  Pacific  gladdens  with  the  freight.  Wordsworth. 
glad'don  (gl5d'’n),  n.  [AS.  glsedene;  cf.  L.  gladiolus  sword 
lily.  Cf.  gladiole.]  a  Any  iris,  esp.  the  European  lids 
feetidissima ;  —  so  called  in  allusion  to  the  sword-shaped 
leaves,  b  The  cat-tail,  or  reed  mace, 
glade  (glad),  n.  [Peril,  akin  to  glad,  a.,  and  prop,  mean¬ 
ing  a  light  or  clear  defile.]  1.  An  open  passage  through 
a  wood  ;  a  grassy  open  or  cleared  space  in  a  forest. 

There  interspersed  in  lawns  and  opening  glades.  Pope. 

2.  An  everglade.  Local ,  U.  S. 

3.  An  opening  in  the  ice  of  rivers  or  lakes,  or  a  place  left 
unfrozen  ;  also,  smooth  ice.  Local,  U.  S. 

4.  A  clear  space  in  the  sky  ;  a  bright  streak  or  patch  of 
light ;  a  flash.  Obsoles.  exc.  in  moonglade. 

glade  mallow.  A  tall  malvaceous  American  herb  (Nap<ea 
dioica)  with  palmate  leaves  and  small  white  dioecious  flow¬ 
ers  in  ample  panicles. 

glad'ful (glad'fdbl).  a.  Full  of  gladness;  joyful.  —  glad'- 
iul-ly,  adv.  —  g  ad'lubness.  n.  All  Archaic. 
glad'i-ate  (gl&d'T-at;  gla'dt-),  a.  [L.  gladius  sword.] 
Bot.  Sword-shaped  ;  ensitorm. 

glad'i  a  tor  (glsUl'T-a'ler),  n.  [L.,  fr.  gladius  sword.] 

1.  Bom.  Hist.  One  who  fought  with  a  weapon  in  public 
for  the  annisement  of  the  people,  ns  on  the  occasion  of  a 
funeral  or  of  a  festival.  It  is  supposed  that  gladiatorial 
combats  were  derived  from  the  custom  of  human  sacri¬ 
fice  at  funerals  of  heroes  or  of  warriors  fallen  in  battle, 
the  victims  being  captives.  Gladiators  were  chiefly  cap¬ 
tives,  slaves,  or  criminals,  though  later  disgraced  men  and 
even  persons  of  position  entered  the  lists.  The  contests 
comprised  fights  between  men  and  beasts,  and  between 
men  in  various  equipments,  either  national,  as  the  Samnite, 
Thracian,  and  Gallic,  or  of  a  specialized  l»rm,  as  that  of 
the  andabate,  the  retiarius,  or  the  secutor. 

2.  One  who  engages  in  any  fierce  combat  or  controversy. 

3.  A  professional  fencer.  Obs. 

glad  i  a-to'ri-al  (  -d-to'rT-Sl ;  201),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to 
gladiators,  combatants,  or  combats  or  controversies. 
glad'i-oJe  (glKd'T-ol),  n.  [L.  gladiolus  a  small  sword,  the 
sword  lily,  dim.  of  gladius  sword.]  A  gladiolus. 
gla-dl'O  Ills  (gld-di'6-las ;  glSd'T-o'lws ;  277  :  see  note  below ), 
n.  ;  pi.  L.  gladioli  (-li),  E.  gladioluses  (-ltfs-gz  ;  -Tz). 
[L.  See  gladiole.]  1.  a  [cap.]  Bot.  A  large  genus  of 
iridaceous  plants,  natives  chiefly  of  Africa,  a  few  of  Europe 
and  Asia.  They  have  erect  sword-shaped  leaves  and 
spikes  of  brilliantly  colored  lilvlike  flowers,  springing 
from  flat  corms.  Various  South  African  species  have, 
through  hybridization,  given  rise  to  many  garden  races 
and  strains  with  flowers  of  all  shades  of  pink,  red,  yellow, 
and  purple,  b  A  corm,  flower,  or  plant  of  this  genus. 

2.  Anal.  The  second  and  largest  of  the  three  pieces  of 
which  the  adult  human  sternum  is  composed  ;  the  meso- 
stemum  or  body  of  the  breastbone. 

(R^p3  The  penultimate  o  in  this  word  is  short,  and  the  ac¬ 


tions  ;  —  applied  esn.  to  depos¬ 
its  made  in  lakes  wnose  borders 
were  atfeeted  by  glacier  ice,  or 
by  water  flawing  directly  from 
glaciers.  See  glacial  period. 
gla^i-om'e-ter  (gla'shl-thn'f1- 
t?r  ;  gla'st-i.  (See  GLACIER; 
-meter.]  A  measure  of  glacial 
action.  Oxf.  E.  D. 

f;la'clous  (gla'ehtls),  a.  Resem- 
►ling  ice  ;  icy.  Obs. 
glad.  n.  Gladness.  Obs. 
glad.  adv.  Gladly.  Poetic. 
g  ad'den.  Var.  of  oladdon. 
glad'den-er,  n.  One  that  glad¬ 
dens.  [gladdens.  Obs.  I 

g’ad'der.  n.  One  who  is  glad  or| 
glad'dy  (glfid'T).  n.  [E.  dial., 
of  uneert.  origin.]  The  yellow- 
hammer.  Local.  Eng. 
glade  (glSd).  Obs.  or  Scot.  var. 

of  GLAD. 

glade.  Obs.  pret.  of  glide. 
glade.  Dial.  Eng.  var.  of 

GLEDE. 

glade,  n.  [Cf.  Norw.  dial .gladn 


to  set  (of  the  sun),  Sw.  dial. 
glad  as.]  Only  in  to  go  to  glade , 
to  set  ;  —  of  tne  sun.  Obs. 
gladen,  ii.  ?  An  unoccupied 
space.  Obs. 

glad  'en  (glftd r£n).  glad  'er.  Obe. 
or  dial.  Eng.  vars  of  gi.addon. 
glade  net.  In  England,  a  net 
for  catchingwoodcock  audother 
birds  in  forest  glades, 
glad'eye^  Var.  of  gladdy. 
glad'head.  n.  Gladness.  Ohs. 
glad  1-a  to'ri-an.  a.  Gladiatori¬ 
al  ;  also,  like  a  gladiator.  Ohs. 
giad'l-a  tor  Ism  (glfld'Y-a'tfr- 
Yz’m),  n.  Art  or  practice  of  a 
gladiator. 

glad'i-a  tor-ship.  w.  See  -ship. 
gJad'i-a-to  ry.  a.  1 1.,  nladiato- 
riu  s.]  Gladiatorial.  Obs. 
glad'i-a'trix  (glftd'I-a'trYks), 

11.,  lew.  of  GLADIATOR.  Rare. 

glad'i-a-ture.  n.  [J..  gladialu- 
ra.]  Gladiatorial  contest.  Obs. 
glad'i-fy.  r.  i.  To  gladden, 
gla'dl-us  (gla'dY-ws),  n. ; pi.  -dii 


food,  foot ;  out,  oil ;  chair  ;  go,  sing,  ixjk  ;  4feen,  thin  ;  nature,  verchjre  (250) ;  K  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144) ;  boN  ;  yet ;  7,h  =  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Guide. 
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cent  therefore,  as  Latin,  properly  falls  upon  the  antepe¬ 
nult  (ghi-dl'fi-lfts),  as  indicated  by  most  orthoepists  ;  glSd'- 
I-C'l&s  is,  however,  common  in  popular  or  colloquial  usage, 
gladly  (glXd'lT),  adv.  [AS.  glsedlice.  See  glad,  -ly.] 

1.  With  gladness  or  joy ;  joyfully;  cheerfully;  eagerly. 

The  common  people  heard  him  gladly.  Mark  xii.  37. 

2.  Fitly:  properly  ;  preferably;  by  choice.  Obs.  Chaucer. 
glad'ness,  ».  [AS.  ylsednes.~\  State  or  quality  of  being 

glad  ;  pleasure  ;  joy ;  joyful  satisfaction  ;  cheerfulness. 

They  .  .  .  did  eat  their  meat  with  gladness.  Acts  ii.  46. 
Syn.  —  See  pleasure. 

glad'shlp,  7i.  [AS.  gltedscipe.]  Gladness.  Obs. 
glad'some  (glfcd'sfim),  a.  1.  Causing  joy,  pleasure,  or 
cheerfulness;  expressive  of,  or  indicating,  gladness  ;  hav¬ 
ing  a  glad  or  pleasant  appearance  ;  bright ;  gay. 

Of  opening  heaven  they  sung,  and  gladsome  day.  Prior. 
2.  Pleased  ;  glad  ;  joyful ;  cheerful. 

—  glad'some-ly,  adv.  —  glad'some-ness,  n. 

Hours  of  perfect  gladsomeness.  Wordsworth. 
Gladstone  (glSd'st&n),  n.  [After  W.  E.  Gladstone .] 

1.  A  four-wheeled  pleasure  carriage  with  two  inside  seats, 
calash  top,  and  seats  for  driver  ami  footman. 

2.  Short  for  Gladstone  bag,  Gladstone  wine. 

Gladstone  bag.  [After  W.  E.  Gladstone.]  A  light  port¬ 
manteau  or  traveling  bag  made  of 
leather,  etc.,  with  flexible  sides  on  a 
rigid  central  steel  frame,  and  hinged 
along  the  bottom  so  as  to  open  flat 
into  two  equal  compartments. 

Glad-sto'ni-an  (glSd-sto'nT-an),  a. 

Of,  pert,  to,  or  characteristic  of,  W. 

E.  Gladstone  (1809-98);  specif.,  des¬ 
ignating  a  party,  or  sectiou  of  the  „ 

Liberal  party,  which  upheld  Glad-  Gladstone  Bag. 
stone  in  his  policy  of  home  rule  for  Ireland.  —  n.  A  fol¬ 
lower  of  Gladstone.  —  Glad-sto'ni  an  Ism  (-Tz’m),  n. 
Glag  O  lit'ic  (gISg'S-ITt/Tk),  a.  [OSlav.  glagol  word.]  Pert, 
to  or  designating  the  ancient  alphabet  of  the  western 
Slavs,  an  uncialized  cursive,  still  used  in  some  Roman 
Catholic  service  books,  as  in  Dalmatia.  Cf.  Slavic,  n. 
glaik  (glak),  n.  [Of  uncertain  origin;  cf.  gleek  a  jest.] 
Scot.  1.  Mockery;  rallying  or  derisive  deception  ;  —  chiefly 
in  pi.  and  in  the  phrases  to  give  the  glaiks ,  to  cheat,  or  de¬ 
ceive,  and  to  get  the  glaiks ,  to  be  cheated  or  deceived. 

2.  pi.  A  child’s  puzzle  game. 

3.  A  gleam  of  light  ;  flash. 

glair  (glfir),  n.  [F.  glaire ,  glaire  d’oeuf,  glair,  1,  prob.  fr. 
L.  clarus  clear,  bright,  through  (assumed)  LL.  claria.  See 
clear,  a.]  1.  White  of  egg ;  also,  any  preparation  of  it 

used  as  a  size  or  a  glaze,  as  in  bookbinding,  for  pastry,  etc. 
2.  A  viscous  substance,  resembling  white  of  egg. 
glair,  r.  t.  ;  glaired  (glSrd) ;  glair'ing.  To  smear  ;  now 
only,  to  smear  with  glair. 

glalr'e-ous  (-e-fts),  a.  [Cf.  F.  glaireux.]  Glairy  ;  cov¬ 
ered  with  glair. 

glair'y  (glSr'T),  a.  Like  glair,  or  partaking  of  its  quali¬ 
ties  ;  covered  with  glair.  —  glair'i  ness  (-T-uSa),  n. 
glaive  (glav),  n.  [F.  glaive ,  in  OF.  usually  lance,  prob.  fr. 
L.  gladius  sword,  peril,  influenced  by  a  Celtic  word  (cf. 
claymore).  Cf.  gladiator.]  1.  A  spear  or  lance.  Obs. 

2.  A  prize  ;  —  from  the  custom  of  setting  up  a  lance 
as  the  winning  post  and  prize  in  a  race.  Obs. 

3.  An  obsolete  weapon  consisting  of  a  large  blade 
fixed  on  the  end  of  a  pole  ;  a  kind  of  halberd. 

4.  A  sword  ;  esp.,  a  broadsword.  Archaic. 

The  glaive  which  he  did  wield.  Spenser. 
glam'toerry  (giSm'bSr-T),  n. ;  pi.  -ries  (-Tz).  [Of 
uncertain  origin.]  The  acid  edible  berry  of  a  malpi- 
ghiaceous  shrub  ( Byrsonima  lucida)  native  of  the 
West  Indies  and  southern  Florida;  also,  the  shrub, 
glam'or-ous  (glSir/er-fts),  a.  Full  of  glamour. — 

flam'or-ous  ly,  adv. 

_  am'our  (glSm'er),  n.  [Scot,  glamour,  glamer, 
a  corrupt,  of  E.  gramarye ,  grammar .]  1.  Mag-  Glaive,  3. 
ic  ;  enchantment ;  a  spell  or  charm,  as  one  which  deceives 
the  sight. 

It  had  much  of  glamour  might 
To  make  a  lady  seem  a  knight.  Scott. 

The  air  filled  with  a  strange,  pale  glamour.  W.  Black. 
2.  Any  interest  in,  or  association  with,  an  object  or  per¬ 
son,  through  which  the  object  or  person  appears  delusively 
magnified  or  glorified  ;  a  deceptive  or  enticing  charm. 

The  etymology  of  this  word  (see  above  and  gram¬ 
arye)  and  its  comparatively  recent  introduction  into  lit¬ 
erary  English  has  generally  kept  the  spelling  -our,  even  in 
America,  from  following  the  analogy  of  clamor ,  honor, 
etc.  But  cf.  glamorous,  glamorously. 
glam'our,  v.  t. ;  glam'oured  (-erd) ;  glam'our-ing.  To 
affect  with  glamour  ;  to  bewitch  ;  fascinate  ;  enchant, 
glam'our-y,  glam'our-ie  (gl5m'er-Y),  n.  Glamour. 

Memories  ...  of  glamour ie  and  the  law  of  Faery.  Shairp. 
glance  (glans),  v.  i.  ;  glanced  (glAnst)  ;  glanc'ing  (glan'- 
sTng).  [Of  uncertain  origin  ;  cf.  OF.  glacier  to  slip,  slide, 
peril,  fr.  L.  glades  ice,  through  (assumed)  LL.  glaciare ; 
also  E.  glint. ]  1.  To  strike  in  an  oblique  direction  and 

fly  off  or  turn  aside  ;  to  fly  or  glide  off  obliquely.  “  Your 
arrow  hath  glanced Shak. 
2.  To  move  quickly,  esp.  obliquely  ;  to  dart  aside.  Obs. 
3.  To  make  an  indirect,  incidental,  or  passing  reference, 
esp.  of  a  satirical  or  condemnatory  nature  ;  to  allude  ; 
hint ;  hit ;  — often  with  at. 

Wherein  obscurely 

Caesar’s  ambition  shall  be  glanced  at.  Shak. 
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4.  To  produce  by  rapidity  of  movement  a  flash  or  gleam 
of  light ;  to  shoot  or  emit  a  flash  of  light ;  to  flash. 

From  art,  from  nature,  from  the  schools, 

Let  random  influences  glance.  Tennyson. 

5.  To  look  with  a  sudden,  rapid  cast ;  — said  of  the  eye  ; 
to  flash  ;  to  snatch  a  momentary  or  hasty  view. 

The  poet’s  eye,  in  a  fine  frenzy  rolling, 

Doth  glance  from  heaven  to  earth,  from  earth  to  heaven.  Shak. 
glance  (glans),  v.  t.  1.  To  shoot  or  dart  suddenly  or 
obliquely ;  to  cast  for  a  moment  ;  to  send  by  a  glance  ;  to 
glance  at ;  to  catch  a  glimpse  of ;  as,  to  glance  the  eye ; 
to  glance  a  look  of  intelligence  ;  to  glance  a  passing  bird. 

2.  To  hit  or  strike  obliquely  or  very  lightly  in  passing  ;  to 
graze  ;  hence,  to  hint  at ;  to  touch  lightly  or  briefly.  Obs. 

In  company  I  often  glanced  it.  Shak. 

3.  To  send  or  cast  indirectly,  as  an  insinuation  at  some  one. 

glance  (glans),  n.  [From  glance,  v.  i.~]  1.  A  rapid 

oblique  movement ;  a  striking  obliquely,  or  a  striking  and 
flying  off  obliquely. 

2.  An  oblique  or  indirect  hit  or  thrust,  as  of  a  satirical  or 
bantering  nature  ;  jest ;  gibe  ;  allusion  ;  hint.  Obs. 

3.  A  movement  causiug  a  flash  of  light ;  a  flash  thus  pro¬ 
duced.  “  Swift  as  the  lightning  glance .”  Milton. 

4.  A  quick  cast  of  the  eyes  ;  a  quick,  transitory,  or  cur¬ 
sory  look ;  a  glimpse. 

Dart  not  scornful  glances  from  those  eyes.  Shak. 

How  fleet  is  a  glance  of  the  mind  Cowper. 

6.  Railroads.  A  huge  fence  of  logs  to  divert  or  turn 
snowslips  or  avalanches  from  the  tracks.  Canl. 

6.  Cricket.  A  stroke  causing  the  ball  to  glance  off  a  slant¬ 
ing  bat  in  a  direction  between  wicket  and  long  leg. 

Syn.  —  Glance,  glimpse.  A  glance  is  commonly  a  brief  or 
hasty  look  at  something  ;  a  glimpse,  a  momentary  or  cas¬ 
ual  sight  or  view  of  it ;  as,  **  A  glance  I  gave,  no  more  ”  ( Ten¬ 
nyson)  ;  “I  caught  a  glimpse  of  his  face  ”  {id.).  See  plash. 
glance,  v.l.  [Cf.  D.  glanzen  to  polish,  glans  brightness.] 
Metal  Working.  To  give  a  high  luster  to,  as  by  burnishing 
or  planishing. 

glance,  n.  [G.  glanz ,  prop,  brightness,  or  D.  glans.  Cf. 
glint.]  Mining  &  Min.  Any  of  several  sulphides,  occur¬ 
ring  as  minerals,  mostly  dark-colored,  which  have  a  bril¬ 
liant  metallic  luster ;  —  usually  qualified  with  the  name  of 
the  metal  contained  ;  as,  copper  glance  ;  antimony  glance. 
glance  coal  a  Aliy  hard,  lustrous  coal,  esp.  anthracite, 
b  Sometimes,  gas  carbon. 

glance  pitch.  A  pure  quality  of  asphalt.  See  manjak. 
glanc'er  (glan'ser),  n.  One  that  glances ;  specif.,  Logging, 
a  fender  skid. 

gland  (glSnd),  n.  [Cf.  E.  dial,  glaun,  glaund ,  a  clamp  of 
iron  or  wood.]  1.  Mach,  a  The  movable  part  of  a  stuff¬ 
ing  box  by  which  the  packing  is  compressed.  See  stuffing 
box,  Jllust.  b  The  crosspiece  of  a  bayonet  clutch. 

2.  Founding.  A  clamp  for  a  flask  ;  a  clip  plate  for  the  ends 
of  a  tightening  clevis. 

gland,  7i.  [F.  glande ,  OF.  glandre ,  L.  glandula,  dim.  of 

L.  glans,  glandis,  acorn  ;  akin  to  Gr.  /3aAui/o5.  Cf. 
glanders.]  1.  Anat.  An  organ  for  secreting  a  substance 
or  substances  3 

to  be  used  in, 
or  eliminated 
from,  the 
body ;  as,  the 
s  e  ba  c  e  ous 
glands  of  the 
skin;  the  sali-  „ 
vary  glands i 
of  the  mouth. 

The  essential 
elements  of  a 
gland  are  the 

epithelial  cells,  which  select  out  from  the  blood  (and  in 
many  cases  build  up  into  new  chemical  compounds)  the 
constituents  of  the  secretion.  In  typical  glands  these 
cells  are  arranged  in  the  form  of  a  membrane  lining  a  pit, 
tube,  or  more  complex  cavity,  into  which  the  secretion  is 
discharged  and  from  which  it  passes  out  by  the  mouth  or 
duct  of  the  gland.  The  cells  rest  on  a  more  or  less  dis¬ 
tinct  basement  membrane,  external  to  which  is  a  plexus  of 
blood  capillaries,  through  whose  walls  the  cells  absorb  the 
required  materials.  Glands  are  classified,  according  to 
form,  into  simple  and  compound  (in  the  latter  the  cavity 
is  branched  or  subdivided),  tubular ,  saccular,  etc.  Race¬ 
mose  glands  are  compound  saccular  glands  of  great  com¬ 
plexity.  In  some  glands  (see  ductless  gland)  the  blood 
itself  carries  away  the  secretion,  and  there  is  no  cavity  or 
duct.  Certain  structures,  not  true  glands,  are  still  often 
called  glands  in  conformity  with  old  usage,  esp.  the  lym¬ 
phatic  glands,  pineal  gland,  and  pituitary  gland. 

2.  Bot.  a  An  acorn  ;  also,  the  nut  of  any  other  fagaceous 
tree  or  shrub,  as  the  chestnut,  beech,  etc.  Obs.  b  Any 
special  secreting  organ,  as  the  hairs  on  the  leaves  of  sun¬ 
dew,  the  extrafloral  nectaries  of  many  plants,  etc.  c  Any 
small  protuberance,  whether  serving  as  a  secreting  organ 
or  fulfilling  any  other  function. 

gland  of  LuBch'ka  (ldbsh'ka).  [After  H.  von  Luschka  (1820- 
75),  German  anatomist.]  Anat.  =  coccygeal  gland.  — 
elands  of  Bar'tho-lin  (bar'to-lTn)  [after  Kaspar  Bartholin, 
Danish  physician],  two  round  or  oval  yellowish  racemose 
glands  lying  one  on  each  side  of  the  lower  part  of  the 
vagina.  They  correspond  to  Cowper’s  glands  in  the  male, 
and  produce  a  muco-serous  secretion.  —  glands  of  Bow'man 
(bo'man)  [after  Sir  William  Boirman  (1816-92),  English 
anatomist],  A nai.,  tubular,  often  branched,  glands  occur¬ 
ring  beneath  the  epithelium  in  the  mucous  membrane  of 
the  nose.  —  glands  of  Brnnner.  Anat.  —  Brunner’s  glands. — 


Forms  of  Glands.  1  Simple  Tubu¬ 
lar  ;  2  Simple  Saccular  :  3  Race¬ 
mose  ;  4  Compound  Tubular. 


glands  of  Cowper.  Anat.  =  Cowper’s  glands.— glands  of  Lie'- 
ber-kuhn.  Anat.  =  crypts  of  Lieberkuhn.  —  glands  of  Llt'tre 
(le'tr’)  [after  Alexis  Littre  (1658-1725),  French  physician], 
Anat.,  small  racemose  glands  found  111  the  submucous  tis¬ 
sue  01  the  urethra.  —  glands  of  Moll,  small  glands  near  the 
free  margin  of  each  eyelid,  and  regarded  as  modified  sweat 
glands.  —  glands  of  Pac-chio'ni  ( pat-clio'ne).  A nat.  =  Pacchio¬ 
nian  glands.  —  glands  of  Ty'son  (tl'swn)  [after  Edward 
Tyson ,  English  anatomist],  Anat.,  small  glands  at  the  base 
of  the  glans  penis,  which  secrete  a  sebaceous  substance, 
gland  cell.  Anat.  A  cell  whose  function  is  secretion, 
whether  isolated  or  a  part  of  the  epithelium  of  a  gland, 
glan'dered  (glSn'derd),  a.  Affected  with  glanders, 
glan'der  0U3  (-der-fts),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  glanders; 
of  the  nature  of  glanaers. 

glan'ders  (-derz),  n.  [OF.  glandres,  pi.,  glands.  See 
gland.]  Far.  A  highly  contagious  and  very  destructive 
disease  of  horses,  asses,  mules,  etc.,  caused  by  the  micro¬ 
organism  Bacillus  mallei.  It  is  characterized  by  febrile 
symptoms,  inflammation  of  the  mucous  membranes, 
esp.  of  the  nose,  with  a  constant  discharge  of  sticky  mat¬ 
ter,  and  an  enlargement  and  induration  of  the  glands  be¬ 
neath  and  within  the  lower  jaw.  It  ends  fatally  after  an 
acute  or  chronic  course.  It  may  be  transmitted  to  dogs, 
goats,  sheep,  and  human  beings.  Bovines  are  immune, 
glan'du-lar  (gl5n'du-lar),  a.  [Cf.  F.  glandulaire.  See 
glandule.]  Containing  or  bearing  glands  or  gland  cells ; 
of,  pertaining  to,  or  like,  a  gland. 

glandular  epithelium,  Anal.,  the  epithelium  which  forms  the 
secreting  surface  of  a  gland.  The  cells  are  of  various  forms, 
and  often  have  the  protoplasm  more  or  less  filled  with 

§  articles  of  secretion.  —  g.  fever,  Med.,  an  acute  infectious 
isease  attacking  children,  and  marked  by  pain  and  stiff¬ 
ness  of  the  neck,  fever,  ana  swelling  of  lymphatic  glands, 
glan'dule  (glSn'dul),  n.  [L.  glandula,  dim.  of  glans,  glan- 
dis ,  acorn  :  cf.  F.  glandule.  See  gland.]  1.  A  gland.  R. 
2.  Med.  A  morbid  swelling  or  tumor  in  the  body.  Obs. 
glan'du-lous  (gl2n'du-lws),  a.  [L.  glandulosus :  cf.  F. 
glanduleux.']  Of  or  pert,  to  a  gland  ;  like  a  gland  ;  con¬ 
sisting  of  glands  ;  glandular. —  glan'du  lous  ness.  n. 
glans  (gl5nz),  71.  ;  pi.  glandes  (glSn'dez).  [L.  See  gland.] 

1.  Anat.  The  conical  vascular  body  which  forms  the  ex¬ 
tremity  of  the  penis  and  clitoris. 

2.  Bot.  A  nut  inclosed  by,  or  seated  in,  an  involucre,  as 
the  acorn,  chestnut,  etc. 

3.  Med.  a  Goiter,  b  A  pessary  ;  a  suppository, 
glare  (glfir),  v.  i.  ;  glared  (glfird) ;  glar'ing  (glfir'Tng). 
[ME.  glartn  ;  cf.  LG.  glaren  to  glow  or  bum  like  coals ; 
prob.  akin  to  E.  glass. ]  1.  To  shine  with  a  bright  or 

dazzling  light ;  to  shine  brightly  or  dazzlingly,  as  light. 

The  cavern  glat  es  with  new-admitted  light.  Dryden. 
2.  To  be  bright  and  intense,  as  certain  colors;  to  be 
ostentatiously  splendid  or  gay. 

She  glares  in  balls,  front  boxes,  and  the  ring.  Pope. 
3.  To  look  with  fierce,  piercing  eyes ;  to  stare  earnestly, 
angrily,  or  fiercely.  1 

An  eye  that  scorcheth  all  it  glares  upon.  Byron. 
Syn.  —  See  flame,  gaze. 

glare,  v.  t.  1.  To  shoot  out,  emit,  or  express  with  a  glare. 

Every  eye 

Glared  lightning,  and  shot  forth  pernicious  fire.  Hilton. 
2  To  send  or  throw  (back)  with  a  glare, 
glare,  n.  1.  A  bright,  dazzling  light ;  splendor  that  daz¬ 
zles  the  eyes;  hence,  glitter;  shine;  luster;  a  confusing 
and  bewildering  light ;  also,  dazzling  sunlight. 

The  frame  of  burnished  steel  that  cast  a  glare.  Dryden. 
2.  Ostentatious  fineness  of  appearance  ;  showiness;  gaud¬ 
iness  ;  tawdriness. 

3.  A  fierce  or  piercing  look  or  stare. 

glare,  n.  [Peril,  fr.  glare  brightness,  applied  to  a  sheet  of 
ice.]  1.  Cold  ;  iciness ;  frigidity.  Obs. 

2.  A  smooth,  bright,  glassy  surface;  as,  a  glare  of  ice.  U.S. 
glare,  a.  [See  glary,  glare,  ».]  Smooth  and  bright  or 
transparent ;  —  used  almost  exclusively  of  ice.  U.  S. 
Gla-re'o-la  (gld-re'6-ld),  n.  [NL.  ;  dim.  of  L.  glarea 
gravel.]  The  genus  of  Old  World  limicoline  birds  consist¬ 
ing  of  the  pratincoles.  It  is  usually  made  the  type  of  a 
family,  Glare-ol'i-dae  (glSr'e-51'T-de),  in  which  the  cours¬ 
ers  and  other  allied  forms  are  sometimes  also  included, 
glar'ing  (glSr'Tng),  p.  a.  1.  Having  a  fierce  or  piercing 
look  ;  staring  fiercely  ;  — said  of  eyes. 

2.  Emitting  or  reflecting  a  bright  or  dazzling  light ;  daz¬ 
zling  ;  vivid ;  brilliant. 

3.  Open  and  bold  ;  notorious  ;  as,  a  glaring  crime. 

—  glar'ing-ly,  adv.  —  glar'ing  ness,  n. 
glar'y  (1),  a.  Of  a  dazzling  luster;  glaring;  shining. 

Bright,  crystal  glass  is  glary.  Boyle. 

Gla-se'ri  an  (gla-ze'rT-dn),  a.  Anat.  Pertaining  to  J.  S. 
Glaser  (1C29-75),  a  Swiss  anatomist.  —  Glaserian  fissure, 
a  small  slit  dividing  the  glenoid  fossa  of  the  temporal  bone, 
glass  (gias),  v.  [ME.  glas, gits,  AS.  glees ;  akin  to  D.,  G., 
Dan.,  &  Sw.  glas,  Icel.  glas,  glev,  Dan.  glar  ;  cf.  AS.  glser 
amber,  L.  glaesum,  which  is  of  G.  origin.  Cf.  glare,  v., 
glaze,  i>.  f.]  1.  An  amorphous  substance,  usually  transpar¬ 
ent  or  translucent,  consisting  ordinarily  of  a  mixture  of  sili¬ 
cates,  but  in  some  cases  of  borates,  phosphates,  etc.  Most 
glass  is  made  by  fusing  together  some  form  of  silica,  as 
sand,  an  alkali,  as  potash  or  soda,  and  some  other  base,  as 
lime  or  lead  oxide.  It  is  bard  and  brittle  when  cold,  break¬ 
ing  with  a  conchoidal  fracture,  but  on  heating  it  softens, 
becomes  plastic,  and  finally  melts.  It  is  in  general  resist¬ 
ant  to  acids,  excepting  hydrofluoric.  It  is  blown,  pressed, 
cast,  and  cut  to  a  great  variety  of  shapes.  Various  colors 
are  imparted  to  glass  by  the  addition  of  certain  metallic 


(-T).  [L.,  a  sword.]  Zool.  The 
internal  shell,  or  pen,  of  a  cuttle¬ 
fish  or  squid.  ( Rare.  I 

glad'less,  a.  Without  gladness.  | 
glad'ly,  a.  Glad.  Obs.  or  Ar¬ 
chaic. 

Glads'heim''  (glnts'liam'),  n.  = 
Glathsheim.  Sec  Asoakd. 
Gladstone  wine.  Gladstone  clar¬ 
et.  Any  of  the  cheap  French 
wines,  the  importation  of  which 
greatly  increased  because  of  the 
reduction  in  customs  duty  made 
by  Gladstone  in  1SG0.  humor¬ 
ous,  Eng.  Oxf.  E.  I). 

glad'sum.  Gladsome.  Ref.  Sp. 
glad'win.  +  ounnox. 
glad'y  (glad  'Y).n.  Resembling 
a  glade  :  full  of  glndes.  Rare. 
Glag'o-lit'sa  (glRg'fi-lTt'sd),  n. 
The  Glagolitic  alphabet, 
glaid  f  glad).  Scot.  var.  of  olad. 
glaid  Obs.  or  Scot.  var.  of 
ii  LEDE.  [GLIDE. I 

glaid.  Obs.  pret.  and  p.  p.  of  | 


glaid'lie.  +  gladly. 
glaid'schip.  +  oladship. 
glaik  (glak),  r.  t.  [From  glaik, 
«.]  To  dazzle  ;  to  delude  ;  also, 
to  make  fun  of.  Scot. 
glaik,  v.  i.  [From  glaik,  tj.]  To 
gaze  or  wander  idly  ;  to  trifle  ; 
to  jeer  ;  also,  to  shine.  Scot. 
glaik'it  (glak'Yt),  a.  [See 
glaik,  n.]  Foolish:  stupid: 
thoughtless  :  light-headed  :  gid¬ 
dy.  —  glaik'it-ly.  adv.  —  glaik '- 
it-ness,  7i.  All  Scat.  Dial.  Eng. 
glaire.  Var.  of  glair. 
glair'in  (glar'ln).  glair'ine 
(-In  ;  -en),  n.  A  glairy  sub¬ 
stance  which  forms  on  certain 
mineral  waters,  or  covers  the 
sides  of  their  inclosures, 
glais'ter.  olaster.  Scot. 
glaived  (glavd),  a.  Furnished 
with  a  glaive, 
glaizie.  +  glazy. 
gla'ma(gla'md),  7i.  [NL.,fr.  L. 
glamae  or  gramine.)  Med.  An 


accumulation  of  a  gummy  secre¬ 
tion  at  the  inner  edges  of  the 
eyelids  ;  blearedness  ;  lippitude. 
glamer.  *fr  glamour. 
glam'er,  n.  Clamor.  Obs.  Scot. 
glamp  (glamp),  v.  i.  [Cf.  E. 
dial,  glam,  glaum.]  To  grasp  ; 
clutch  ;  grope.  Scot. 
glance  cobalt.  Cobaltite. 
glance  copper.  Chalcocite. 
glance  fish.  The  opah. 
glanche.  +  glance. 
glanc'ing  (gldn'slng).  p.  pr.  4* 
rb.  7? .  of  glance.  —  glanc'lng- 
ly,  adv,  |  I  OOM.I 

glancing  boom.  =  fender] 
glan-da'ceousf  glftn-da'sht/s  >,  a. 
Acorn-colored  ;  yellow  ish 
brown. 

glan-da'ri  ous  (-rY-tfs).  a.  [L. 
glnndariusA  =  GLANDIFORM. 

glandele.  •£  glandule. 
glandelo>e.  +  glandulous. 
glan-dif'er-ous  (glftn-dlf'Pr-ils), 
a.  [L-  gland \fer ;  glans ,  glan¬ 


dis,  acorn  -4 -ferre  to  bear.]  Bear¬ 
ing  acorns  or  other  nuts  ;  as, 
glandiferous  trees.  Obs.  or  R. 
gland'i-form,  a.  [L.  glans.  glan- 
ais.  acorn  +  -form.}  a  Acorn¬ 
shaped.  Rare,  b  Glandlike. 
Glan-di'na  (glRn-dl'nd),  n. 
[NL  ;  L.  glans,  glandis,  acorn 
-t-  -mo.]  Zool.  A  large  genus 
of  ngnathous  pulmonate  land 
snails,  largely  carnivorous  in 
habits,  having  a  somewhat  elon¬ 
gate  spiral  snell.  The  species 
are  esp.  numerous  in  the  south¬ 
ern  United  States  and  Mexico. 
The  genus  is  sometimes  made 
the  type  of  a  family,  Glan-din'i- 
dae  (glRn-dYn'T-del 
glan'du-la  (glftn'djl-ln),  n. ;  pi. 
-l.f:  (-le).  [L.]  Anat.  A  gland, 
glan'du-lar-ly,  adv.  of  glandu¬ 
lar. 

glandu-la'tion  (gl&n'djl-la'- 
sh?7n),Ti.  Bot.  The  arrangement 
and  structure  of  secretory  ves¬ 


sels  or  glands.  Rare. 

flan  du-lif'er-ou6  (-llf'&r-i/s),  a. 
y londule  -f-  -ferous.\  Bearing 
small  glands. 

glan'du  li  form  (-lY-ffirnU).  a. 
a  Acorn-shaped,  b  Glandlike, 
glan  du-lig'er  ous(-lIj'5r-i/s),a. 
Glanduliferous 

glan'du-lose  (glfin'dJl-lCs),  a. 
Glandular.  Rare.  ~ 

f  lan'du-lose-ser'rate  (gUln'dfl- 
f»s-s?r'at),  a.  Rot.  Having  tTie 
serrntures  tipped  with  glandlike 
bodies,  as  certnin  leaves, 
glan^u-los'i-ty  (-lfis'Y-tY),  n. 
Quality  of  being  glandulous  ;  a 
collection  of  glands.  Rare. 
glar  (glar).  glaur  (glar  ;  gldr),  n. 
[Cf.  ME.  gloryen  to  spot  or 
stain.]  Soft  mud  ;  mire.  Scot. 
V  Died.  Eng . 
glare.  +  glair. 
glare.  Var.  of  olair. 
glar'e-ole  (glRr'?-ol ;  glar'-),  v. 
[From  Glarf.ola.]  A  kind  of 


limicoline  bird.  =  pratincole. 
glar'e-oae  (-5s),  a.  [L.  glareo- 
sus  gravelly.]  Bot.  Growing  in 
gravelly  soil.  Rare. 
glar'e  bus  (  i/s),  a.  a  Gravelly. 
Obs.  b  Bot.  Glareose.  B. 
glar'e  ous-  Var.  of  glaireous. 
glare'worm/,  n.  A  glowworm, 
glar'i-ness  (glar'1-nPs),  n.  See 
-ness. 

glar'y  (glar'Y), a.  [From  glare 
cold.J  a  Frosty  ;  frozen.  Obs. 
b  V cry  smooth  :  slippery.  U.  S. 

glase  *  *1*  GLACE,  GLAZE. 

glasen.  glasses,  glaze. 
gla'ser-ite  (gla'zPr-Tt),  n.  [After 
Christoph  Glaser,  Swiss  chem¬ 
ist.]  Min.  =  A  PHTII  IT A  LITE. 
Glas'gow  (glRs'ko  ;  -gd),  7*.  See 
CHECKER,  77.,  2. 

gla'shan  (gla'shdn),  n.  [Cf. 
olassock.]  The  coalfish  a. 
Soot.  Sr  Ireland. 
glasier.  «f*  glazier. 
glaslng.  glazing. 


ale,  senate,  c&re,  ftm,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofa  ;  eve,  Svent,  find,  recent,  maker ;  Ice,  Til ;  old,  fibey,  orb,  6dd,  s8ft,  connect ;  use,  unite,  urn,  up,  circus,  menu  ; 

11  Furclgn  Word.  *i*  Obsolete  Yarlunl  of.  -I-  combined  with.  =  equal*. 
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oxides ;  thus,  manganese  colors  it  violet ;  copper  (cuprous), 
red,  or  (cupric)  green ;  etc.  By  suddenly  cooling  hot  glass 
in  a  bath  of  oil,  melted  wax,  or  fat,  etc.,  or  in  cold  metal 
molds,  a  peculiar  hardness  or  temper  is  imparted  to  it. 
Glass  was  made  in  Egypt  more  than  4,000  years  ago.  It  was 
much  used  for  vases,  etc.,  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans, 
and  m  the  Middle  Ages  the  Venetian  glassmakers  became 
famous  the  world  over.  See  crown  glass,  flint  glass. 

2.  A  substance  like  glass  in  appearance;  as,  arsenic  glass. 

3  Collectively,  articles,  as  vessels,  panes,  etc.,  made  of 
glass  ;  as,  dinner  glass  ;  a  plant  grown  under  glass. 

4  Anything  made  of  glass;  as,  a  A  glass  vessel ;  specif., 
a  glass  drinking  vessel ;  a  tumbler  ;  a  goblet ;  hence,  the 
contents  of  such  a  vessel,  as  liquor  ;  drink  ;  as,  a  social 
glass,  b  A  vessel  filled  with  running  sand  for  measuring 
time  ;  an  hourglass  or,  esp.  Naut .,  a  half-hour  glass,  or,  in 
connection  with  a  chip  log,  a  fourteen-second  or  twenty- 
eight-second  g'.ass  ;  hence,  usually  in  pi .,  the  time  during 
which  the  sand  empties  from  one  end  of  such  a  vessel ;  as, 
they  fought  three  glasses,  c  A  pane,  plate,  case,  cover,  etc., 
of  glass;  as,  a  glass  for  a  window,  a  picture,  a  plant,  jewel, 
etc.  d  A  looking  glass  ;  a  mirror  ;  hence,  sometimes,  a  mir¬ 
ror  of  steel,  e  A  piece  of  glass,  shaped  for  some  particular 
use,  as  a  watch  crystal  or  a  burning  glass,  f  An  optical 
glass  ;  a  lens  ;  hence,  a  telescope,  opera  glass,  microscope, 
etc. ;  esp.,  pi.  spectacles  ;  eyeglasses,  g  A  weatherglass  ; 
a  barometer  ;  also,  a  thermometer. 

5-  Gloss  ;  luster.  Obs. 

glass  of  antimony,  a  vitreous  substance  consisting  of  anti¬ 
mony  trioxide  and  trisulphide. 

glass  (glas),  v.  t. ;  glassed  (glast) ;  glass'ing.  1.  To  fur¬ 
nish  or  fit  with  a  glass  ;  to  glaze.  Rare. 

2.  To  cover  or  protect  with  glass  ;  to  case  in  glass.  Rare. 

3.  To  grow  under  glass  ;  as,  to  glass  grapes.  Rare. 

4.  To  cover  with  a  vitreous  surface  ;  to  glaze.  Obs. 

6.  To  make  glassy.  R.  “Vice  glasses  his  eye.”  Emerson. 
6.  To  smooth  or  polish  (leather)  with  a  glass  burnisher. 

7  To  reflect  or  see  reflected  as  in  a  mirror  ;  to  mirror. 
Where  the  Almighty’s  form  glasses  itself  in  tempests.  Byron. 
glass  blowing- .  Art  of  shaping  a  mass  of  glass,  when 
ueated  to  a  viscid  state,  by  inflating  it  through  a  tube. 
—  glass  blower. 

glass  cloth.  1.  A  kind  of  linen  cloth  checked  otf  in 
squares  with  red  or  blue  threads,  used  for  wiping  glass 
and  fine  china,  also  for  aprons  and  as  a  foundation  for  em¬ 
broidery.  Called  also  glass  toweling. 

2.  A  woven  fabric  formed  of  glass  fibers. 

3  Cloth  covered  with  powdered  glass  used  for  smoothing 
or  polishing. 

glass  culture.  Hort.  Culture  of  fruits,  etc.,  under  glass, 
glass  cutter.  One  that  cuts  glass ;  specif. :  a  One  whose 
occupation  is  to  cut  sheets  of  glass  into  sizes  for  win¬ 
dow  panes,  etc.  b  One  w  ho  shapes  the  surface  of  glass  by 
grinding:  and  nol-  .n  ■  — -  ^ — 

ishing.  c  A  tool, 

usually  with  a  dia-  Lrj  j  ■  *" 

mond  at  the  point.  Glass  Cutter  c. 

for  cutting  glass.  —  glass  cutting. 

glass'en  (glas-’n),  gla'zen  (gla'z’n),  a.  Archaic  or  Dial. 

1.  Made  of  glass. 

2.  Like  glass;  glassy;  glazed.  “  Glassen  eyes.”  B.Jonson. 
glass  eye.  1.  All  eyeglass  ;  ©/.,  spectacles.  Obs. 

2.  An  artificial  eye  made  of  glass. 

3.  Far.  A  blindness  in  horses  in  which  the  eye  is  bright 
and  glassy  and  thejpupil  dilated  ;  a  sort  of  amaurosis. 

4.  The  wall-eyed  pike  ( Stizostedion  vitreum). 
glass'ful  ('glas'fdbl),  n.  ;  pi.  glassfuls  (-fdblz).  The  con¬ 
tents  of  a  glass  ;  as  much  of  anything  as  a  glass  will  hold 
(the  ordinary  drinking  glass  holds  about  half  a  pint). 

glass  gall-  A  whitish  scum  cast  up  from  the  materials 
of  glass  in  fusion,  and  removed  by  the  aid  of  iron  shovels. 
glass'-glazed7  (-glazd7),  a.  Ceram.  Thickly  glazed,  so 
that  the  glassy  nature  of  the  coating  is  evident. 
glass-house7  (glas'hous7),  n.  1.  A  house  where  glass  is 
made ;  a  commercial  house  that  deals  in  glassware. 

2.  Hort.  A  building  constructed  chiefly  of  glass  and  used 
for  growing  plants.  See  greenhouse. 

3.  A  photographer’s  room  with  a  glass  roof,  walls,  or  both, 
glass'le  (glfis'T),  n.  1.  A  glass  marble. 

2.  A  transparent  diamond  crystal. 

Giass'ite  (-it),  n.  A  member  of  a  Scottish  sect,  founded 
in  the  18th  century  by  John  Glass,  a  minister  of  the  Estab¬ 
lished  Church  of  Scotland,  who  taught  that  justifying  faith 
is  “no  more  than  a  simple  assent  to  the  divine  testimony 
passively  received  by  the  understanding.”  The  English 
and  American  adherents  are  called  Sandemanians ,  after 
Robert  Sandeman,  son-in-law  and  disciple  of  Glass, 
glass-mr.n  (glas'man),  n. ;  pi.  -MEN  (-men).  1.  One  who 

sells  glassware  ;  formerly,  specif.,  a  hawker  or  peddler  of 
glassware  ;  and  hence,  a  vagabond  or  beggar. 

2.  a  A  glassinaker.  b  A  glazier. 

glass  oven-  An  annealing  oven  in  which  newly  made 
glassware  can  cool  otf  gradually. 

glass  paper*  Paper  faced  with  pulverized  glass,  used  for 
abrasive  or  polishing  purposes. 

glass  POt-  A  pot  or  crucible  in  which  are  fused  the  mate¬ 
rials  for  making  glass. 

glass  snail.  Any  of  numerous  small  transparent  land 
snails,  of  the  genus  Vilrina. 

glass  snake.  A  limbless  lizard  (Ophisanrus  ven trails ),  of 
the  southern  United  States,  superficially  resembling  a 


snake  ;  —  so  called  from  its  fragility,  the  tail  easily  break¬ 
ing  into  small  pieces ;  also  applied  to  similar  species  found 
in  the  Old  World.  They  are  perfectly  harmless, 
glass  soap.  Manganese  dioxide,  used  by  glassmakers  to 
remove  the  green  color  produced  in  glass  by  iron  salts ; 
also,  any  other  substance  used  fora  similar  purpose, 
glass  sponge.  Any  siliceous  sponge,  of  Hyalonenia ,  Eu- 
plectella,  and  allied  genera  ;  — so  called  from  their  glassy 
fibers  or  spicules.  See  Venus’s-flower-basket. 
glass-ware7  (glas'wSr7),  n.  Ware  made  of  glass, 
glass  wool.  Spun  glass  resembling  wool,  used  in  the  fil¬ 
tration  of  acids,  etc. 

glass-work  (-\\Grk7),  n.  1.  A  glass  factory;  —  usually  pi. 

2.  Manufacture  of  glass  or  glassware  ;  also,  glaziery. 

3.  Articles  or  ornamentation  made  of  glass, 
glass-wort  (-wfirt7),  n.  a  A  common  maritime  chenopo- 

diaceous  plant  ( Salicomia  herbacea ),  having  succulent, 
brittle,  jointed  stems ;  also,  any  other  species  of  Salicomia. 
b  A  prickly  plant  of  the  same  family  ( Salsola  kali). 
glass'y  (-T),  a.  ;  glass'i-er  (-I-er) ;  glass'i-est.  1.  Re¬ 
sembling  glass  in  its  properties  or  appearance,  as  in  smooth¬ 
ness,  hardness,  luster,  brittleness,  or  transparency  ;  as,  a 
glassy  stream  ;  a  glassy  surface  ;  the  glassy  deep. 

2.  Dull;  wanting  life  or  fire;  lackluster;  as,  a  glassy 

diamond.  “  In  his  glassy  eye.”  Byron. 

3.  Made  of  glass  ;  vitreous.  Obs. 

glassv  feldspar.  Min.  =  sanidine.  —  g.  swelling,  J/etf.,  am¬ 
yloid  degeneration. 

glatl'ber  ite  (gl6'ber-it ;  glou'-),  n.  [After  J.  R.  Glauber , 
Ger.  chemist,  d.  1G68.]  Min.  Alight-colored,  brittle  sulphate 
of  sodium  and  calcium,  Na.,S04CaS04,  with  vitreous  luster 
and  slightly  saline  taste.  H.,  2.5-3.  Sp.  gr.,  2.7-2.85. 
glau-ces'cent  (gl6-s5s'2ut),  a.  [See  glaucous.]  Rot. 
Having  a  somewhat  glaucous  appearance  ;  becoming  glau¬ 


cous.  —  glau  ces'cence  (-^ns),  n. 

Glau  cid-i  um  (-sTd'I-5mJ,  w.  [NL.,  dim.  of  Gr.  y\ av£, 
yAav£,  owl.]  Zo'dl.  A  widely  distributed  genus  of  owls, 
mostly  of  very  small  size,  having  imperfect  facial  disks. 
They  are  called  pygmy  owls  or  gnome  owls. 

Glau'ci  urn  (glo'sl-i/m),  n.  [NL. ;  cf.  Gr.  ykavKiov  juice 
of  a  papaveraceous  plant.  See  glaucous.]  Rot.  A  small 
genus  of  European  papaveraceous  plants  having  yellow 
flowers  and  an  acrid  yellow  juice.  The  horn  poppy  (G. 
glaucium)  is  naturalized  in  parts  of  the  United  States. 
glau'CO-  (glG'ko-).  A  combining  form  from  Greek  y\ auxov, 
silvery ,  gray. 

glau-co  dot  (gl6'ko-dot),  n.  [ glauco -  -f-  Gr.  6i£orai  to  give.] 
Min.  A  grayish  white,  metallic-looking  sulpliarsenide  of 
cobalt  and  iron,  (Co,Fe)AsS,  occurring  in  orthorhombic 
crystals  or  massive.  H.,  5.  Sp.  gr.,  5. 9-6.0. 
glau-CO'ma  (gl6-ko'ma),  n.  [L.,  fr.  Gr.  yhavKiopa,  fr. 
y\avx6s  light  gray,  blue  gray.]  Med.  A  diseased  condition 
of  the  eye  marked  by  a  hard  inelastic  condition  of  the 
eyeball,  a  bluish  tinge  of  the  optic  disk,  and  excavation  in 
the  head  of  the  optic  nerve.  It  results  in  more  or  less  im¬ 
pairment  of  vision  or  ultimately  in  blindness, 
glau  CO-ma  tOU3  (-ko'md-tws  ;  -k5m'd-tws),  a.  Relating  to, 
or  affected  with,  glaucoma  ;  having  the  nature  of  glaucoma . 
Glau-co'ni  a  (-ko'nT-d),  n.  [NL.,  peril,  fr.  Gr.  yAav#co,- 
gleaming,  bluish  green  or  gray.]  Zo'dl.  A  genus  of  small, 
burrowing,  wormlike  snakes  of  Africa,  southwestern  Asia, 
and  the  warmer  parts  of  America  including  the  West  Indies. 
Their  belly  is  covered  with  scales,  they  have  only  vestiges 
of  eyes,  and  their  lower  jaw  alone  bears  teeth.  The  genus 
constitutes  a  family,  Glau  CO-ni'i  daB  (gl87ko-ni'T-de). 
glau'co-nite  (glo'ko-nit),  n.  [Gr.  y\c vkos  bluish  green  or 
gray.  See  glaucous.]  Min.  A  dull  green  amorphous  sili¬ 
cate  of  iron  and  potassium  occurring  abundantly  in  green¬ 
sand,  of  which  it  sometimes  constitutes  as  much  as  90  per 
cent.  See  greensand.  —  glau7CO-nit'iC  (-nTt'Tk),  a. 
glau'CO  phane  (-fan),  n.  [ glauco -  -f  Gr.  </>cuVeo-0ai  to  ap¬ 
pear.]  Min.  A  blue,  bluish  black,  or  grayish  silicate  of 
sodium,  aluminium,  iron,  and  magnesium,  characteristic 
of  certain  crystalline  schists.  It  is  monoclinic  and  belongs 
to  the  amphibole  group.  H.,  G-G.5.  Sp.  gr.,  3.11. 
glau-COUS  (glO'kws),  a.  [L.  glaucus ,  Gr.  yAav<o?.]  Of  a 
bluish  green  or  greenish  blue  color  ;  also,  specif.,  Rot.,  over¬ 
cast  with  a  whitish  bloom,  as  that  of  a  plum.  —  glaucous  gull, 
the  burgomaster.  —  g.  willow,  the  pussy  willow. 

Glau-CUS  (-kws),  n.  [L.,  sea  green.] 

Zo'dl.  A  genus  of  nudibranchiate  mol- 
liLsks,  found  swimming  in  the  open 
sea,  in  the  warmer  latitudes.  They  are 
of  a  beautiful  blue  and  silvery  white. 

Glau'CUS,  n.  [L.,  fr.  Gr.  IWai'KO?.] 

1.  Gr.  Myth,  a  A  sea  divinity,  orig¬ 
inally  a  fisherman,  who  became  im¬ 
mortal  by  tasting  magic  grass.  He  is 
also  said  to  have  been  the  helmsman 
of  the  Argo  (see  Scylla).  b  A  son  of 
Sisyphus,  torn  to  pieces  by  his  own 
mares,  c  A  son  of  Minos  and  Pasi- 
phae,  smothered  by  falling  into  a  ves¬ 
sel  of  honey,  but  afterwards  restored  to  life,  d  A  Lycian 
prince,  an  ally  of  the  Trojans,  who,  meeting  Diomedes  in 
battle,  as  a  mark  of  the  ancient  friendship  of  their  houses, 
exchanged  his  golden  armor  for  the  brazen  armor  of  Diom¬ 
edes,  —  an  act  proverbial  for  an  unequal  exchange. 


Glaucus  ( G .  marga- 
ritaceus).  Nat.  6ize. 


glass  chord.  Music.  A  clavier 
instrument,  having  cloth-cov¬ 
ered  hammers,  and  bars  or  bowls 
of  glaBB  instead  of  strings, 
glass  coach.  A  conch  with  glass 
windows  (as  distinguished  lrom 
those  with  curtains  or  shutter® 
only),  esp.  one  let  out  but  not 
put  on  a  public  stand.  Obs. 
glass  crab.  A  transparent  crus¬ 
tacean  larva,  as  a  phyllosoma. 
Olasse.  Mrs.  Hannah  (glas). 
The  author  of  a  once  famous 
cookery  book,  first  published  in 
1747.  “The  attribution  to  Mrs. 
Clause  of  the  proverb  ‘First 
catch  your  hare’  has  occasioned 
some  discussion.  The  proverb 
is  not  found  in  her  4  Art  of 
Cookery,’  but  her  words  ‘Take 
your  hare  when  it  is  cased  [i.  e., 
skinned]’  may  have  suggested 
it.”  Diet.  Nat.  Bing. 

glas'sen.  Var.  of  olashan. 
glas 'sen,  v.  t.  To  glaze.  Obs. 
glass '-eyed"  (-Yd7),  a.  Having 
an  expressionless  or  lackluster 
eve.  .Slant/. 

?lass'-faced7  (-fast'),  a.  Mirror- 
aced  ;  reflecting  the  sentiments 


of  another.  Rare.  [of  an  eel. I 
glass  fish.  The  transparent  larva  | 
glass'ful,  a.  Glassy.  Obs. 
glass  harmonica.  Music.  =  har¬ 
monica  a.  [glassy.  I 

glass'i-ly  (glas'Y-lY),  adv.  of | 
glas'sin.  Var.  of  olashan. 
glass'i-ne83,  n.  See -ness. 
glass'lesB.  a.  See  -less. 
glass'mak  er  (-mak75r),  n.  One 
who  makes,  or  manufactures, 
glass.  — mak  ing.  n.  [soap.J 
glass'mak  er’s  soap.  =  glass | 
glas'sock  (glds'uk),  v.  [Cf. 
Gael.  <//«•< gray.]  Coalfish.  Scot. 
glass'o-phone  (-o-f5n),  n.  [glass 
+  -pAone.]=MVJSICAL  GLASS!  s  b. 
glass'-pa'per,  v.  t.  To  smooth 
with  glass  paper.  [nema.I 

glass'-rope',  n.  See  Hyalo-J 
glass  shrimp.  =  glass  crab. 
glass  silk.  Fine  threads  of  glass, 
formed  by  winding,  when  in  fu¬ 
sion,  on  rapidly  rotating  heated 
cylinders. 

glass  tear.  =  Rupert’s  drop. 
glu.Bs  toweling  or  towelling.  = 
GLASS  CI.OTH,  1. 

glass 'weed  ,  //.  =  glasrwort. 
glais'work  er,  n.  One  who 


works  in  or  with  glass, 
glass'worm  ,  n.  A  glowworm, 
glas'ter,  v.  i.  To  bawl  ;  to  bab¬ 
ul  e.  Obs.  Scot. 

Glas 'ton-bur-y  chair  (glds'tun- 
b?  r-I).  [  From  Glast  anbury.  Som¬ 
ersetshire,  where  are  the  ruins  of 
an  ancient  abbey.]  A  kind  of 
armchair,  designed  in  imitation 
of  “  the  Abbot  of  Glastonbury's 
chair”  preserved  in  the  Bishop’s 
Palace  at  Wells.  Off.  E.  D. 
Glastonbury  thorn.  A  variety 
of  the  common  hawthorn  popu¬ 
larly  reputed  to  have  originated 
from  the  staff  of  Joseph  of  Ari- 
mathea  at  Glastonbury, 
glas'tum  (glfts'tum),  n.  [L.,  of 
Celtic  origin  :  cf  Ir.  glas  green, 
gray.]  Wood, 
glat.  +  gleet. 
glut.  a.  [Cf.  D.  glad.]  Smooth.  | 
glath.  +  GLAD. 

Glaths'heim"  (gl  fi t h  s'h  am7), 
Glaths'heimr"  (-hSm/’r),  n. 
[I  cel  -  glaSsheimr  home  of  glad¬ 
ness.]  See  Asgard, 

Glau'ter  salt,  Glau'ber’s  sa’t 
(glon'bfrz).  Often  also  /»/. 


[After  J.  R.  Glauber,  German 
chemist  who  discovered  it.]  So¬ 
dium  sulphate  (which  see), 
glau'clc  (glQ'sYk),  a.  [Glauci¬ 
um  -I-  -ic :  cf.  F.  glaucique .] 
Chem.  Designating  an  acid  now 
known  to  be  identical  with  fu- 
niaric  acid.  Obs.  [cescent. I 
glau'cine  (-6Yn),  a.  Bot.  Glau-| 
glau'cine  (-sYn  ;  -sen  ;  1H4),  n. 
Also  -cin.  Chem.  An  alkaloid 
said  to  be  obtained  from  the 
plant  Glaucium  glaucium. 
glau  co-go-nid'i-um  (gld/kn-gu- 
nld'Y-wm),  n.  [NL.;  glauco- + 
2d  gonidium .]  =  GOXlMiUM.Ofta. 
glau'co-lite  (g  1  d'k  fi-1  It),  n. 
[glauco-  4-  - lite .]  A  pale  blue 
or  green  variety  of  wernerite. 
glau  co-mat 'icf  (-mftt'Tk ).  glau- 
co'ma-tose  (-ko'md-tds  ;  -kom'- 
O-tOS),  a.  =  GLAITOMATOl’S. 
glau-com'e-ter  (-k6m'0-tSr),  n. 
=  OLEUCOMETER. 
giau  co-nif'er-ous  (glfi/k<*i-nYf'- 
5r-i7s),  a.  [glauconite  -f  -/erous.] 
Containing  glauconite, 
glau  co-nit  i-za'tion  ( -nYt'Y-za'- 
shtin),  n.  Geol.  Formation  of, 
or  conversion  into,  glauconite. 


2.  In  Bulwer-Lytton’s  “  Last  Days  of  Pompeii,”  a  young 
noble  of  Greek  descent  residing  in  Pompeii.  He  is  a  man 
of  fashion  and  gay  life,  the  protector  of  the  blind  flower 
girl.  Nydia,  by  whom  he  is  secretly  loved,  and  the  lover  of 
the  beautiful  lone,  whom  he  eventually  marries,  both  be¬ 
coming  Christians. 

Glaux  (gloks),  n.  [NL.,  L.,  a  kind  of  plant,  Gr.  yA av£, 
yAa£,  milk  vetch.]  Bot.  A  cosmopolitan  genus  of  primu- 
laceous  plants  including  a  single  species  ( G .  maritima).  It 
is  a  small  fleshy  seaside  perennial,  having  opposite  leaves 
and  small  whitish  flowers. 


gla'ver  (gla'ver),  v.  i.  t. ;  gla'vered  (-verd) ;  gla'ver- 
ing.  [Of  uncertain  origin  ;  cf.  W.  glafr  flattery.]  To 
palaver  ;  to  flatter  ;  wheedle.  Obs.  or  Scot.  d‘  Dial.  Eng. 
gla'ver,  n.  Babble  ;  gossip.  Obs.  or  Scot,  cfc  Dial.  Eng. 
glaze  (glaz),  v.  t. ;  glazed  (glazd);  glaz'ing  (glaz'Tng). 
[ME.  glasen ,  fr.  glas.  See  glass.]  1.  To  furnish  or  fit 
(a  window,  a  sash,  a  case,  etc.)  with  glass. 

Two  cabinets  .  .  .  glazed  with  crystalline  glass.  Bacon. 

2.  To  incrust,  cover,  or  overlay  with  a  thin  surface,  con¬ 
sisting  of,  or  resembling,  glass ;  as,  to  glaze  earthenware ; 
hence,  to  render  smooth,  glasslike,  or  glossy  ;  as,  to  glaze 
paper,  gunpowder,  and  the  like. 

Sorrow’s  eye  glazed  with  blinding  tears.  Shak. 

3  Paint.  To  apply  a  transparent  or  semitransparent  color 
to  (a  painted  surface  or  another  color),  to  modify  the  effect, 
glaze,  v.  i.  To  become  glazed  or  glassy, 
glaze,  n.  1.  The  vitreous  coating  of  pottery  or  porcelain, 
esp.  one  that  is  transparent,  as  distinguished  from  enamel. 
2  A  substance  used  for  glazing;  specif.:  a  Cookery.  Broth 
boiled  to  a  gelatinous  paste,  and  spread  thinly  over  braised 
dishes.  b  Paint.  A  coat  of  transparent  or  semitrans¬ 
parent  color  applied  to  modify  the  eff  ect. 

3.  A  smooth  glossy  surface  or  bright  polish. 

4.  A  smooth  slippery  coating  (of  ice).  U.  S. 

6-  A  window.  Slang. 

6.  A  glost  oven. 

glazed  ( glazd),  p.  a.  1.  Furnished  or  covered  with  glass. 
2.  Having  a  glassy  or  vitreous  coating  or  film,  as  of  ice; 
having  a  surface  rendered  glassy  by  a  coating  or  by  rub¬ 
bing,  etc. ;  covered  with  a  glaze  of  another  color ;  as, 
glazed  rocks  ;  glazed  paper  ;  a  glazed  eye. 
glaz'er  (glaz'er),  n.  [Cf  glazier.]  1.  A  glazier.  Obs. 

2.  One  who  applies  glazing  or  who  gives  a  glasslike  or 
glossy  surface  to  anything;  a  polisher  or  burnisher;  a 
calenderer  or  smoother  of  cloth,  paper,  and  the  like. 

3.  A  tool,  machine,  or  other  device  for  glazing,  polishing, 
or  smoothing,  as  an  emery  wheel  or  a  glaze  wheel. 

glaze  wheel.  A  wooden  wheel  covered  with  emery  or 
with  a  band  of  lead  and  tin  alloy,  for  polishing  cutlery,  etc. 
gla'zier  (gla'zher  ;  -zT-er ;  277),  n.  [For  glazer ,  fr.  glaze; 
prob.  under  influence  of  F.  nouns  in  -ter.]  1.  A  glass 
manufacturer  or  maker.  Obs. 

2  One  whose  business  is  to  set  glass  in  window  frames,  etc. 

3.  One  who  glazes  pottery,  etc.  ;  a  glazer. 

4.  pi.  The  eyes.  Obs.  Slang. 

6  A  thief  who  cuts  or  breaks  glass  to  enter  houses  or  to 
get  at  his  plunder.  Obs.  Slang. 

glaz'ing  (glaz'Tng),  p.  pr.  i£-  vb.  n.  of  glaze.  Specif.  :  vb. 
n.  1.  Act  of  furnishing  or  fitting  with  glass  ;  act,  art, 
or  trade  of  setting  glass;  act  or  art  of  covering  with  a 
vitreous  or  glasslike  substance,  or  of  rendering  glossy. 

2.  The  glass  set,  or  to  be  set,  in  a  sash,  frame,  etc. 

3.  The  glass  or  glasslike  or  glossy  substance  with  which 
anything,  as  pottery,  paper,  etc.,  is  incrusted  or  overlaid. 

4.  Act  of  laying  on  glaze  ;  also,  the  glaze  applied, 
glazing  wheel.  =  glaze  wheel. 

glaz'y  (-T),  a.  1.  Like  glass  ;  glassy  ;  vitreous. 

2.  Like  a  glaze  ;  having  a  glazed  appearance,  as  the  frac¬ 
tured  surface  of  some  kinds  of  pig  iron. 

3.  Glassy  ;  dull ;  as,  a  glazy  eye. 

gleam  (glem),  n.  [ME.  glem ,  gleam,  AS.  glsem ,  akin  to 
OS.  gtimo  brightness,  OHG.  glimo,  gleimo ,  glowworm,  and 
E.  glimmer.']  1.  Formerly,  a  bright  light,  as  of  the  sun  ; 
now,  a  moderate  brightness  or  a  transient  illumination  ;  a 
beam  ;  glow.  “  Unexpected  gleams  of  joy.”  Addison. 

A  glimmer,  and  then  a  gleam  of  light  Longfellow 
2.  Brightness;  splendor;  radiance.  Obs.  or  R. 

In  the  clear  azure  gleam  the  flocks  are  seen.  Pope. 
gleam,  V.  i. ;  gleamed  (glemd);  gleam'ing.  To  shoot  or 
dart,  as  rays  of  light ;  to  send  out  gleams  ;  to  shine  rather 
faintly  ;  as,  at  the  dawn,  light  gleams  in  the  east. 

Syn.  — See  flash. 

gleam,  r.  t.  To  shoot  or  emit  (flashes  of  light,  etc.). 

Dying  eyes  gleamed  forth  their  ashy  lights.  Shak. 
gleam'y  (glem'T),  a.  1.  Of  or  having  the  nature  of  a  gleam; 
giving  forth  gleams ;  flashing;  coruscating;  gleaming. 

2.  Lighted  up  by  gleams;  characterized  by  the  mingling 
of  rain  and  sunshine,  as  weather ;  fitful  and  uncertain ; 
marked  by  gleams,  as  sunshine. 

glean  (glen),  v.  t. ;  gleaned  (glend) ;  glean'ing.  [ME. 
gleven ,  OF.  glener ,  ylaner ,  F.  glaiier ,  fr.  LL.  glenare.] 

1.  To  gather  after  a  reaper ;  to  collect  in  scattered  or 
fragmentary  parcels,  as  the  grain  left  by  a  reaper,  or  grapes 
left  after  the  gathering. 

2.  To  gather  from  (a  field  or  vineyard)  what  has  been  left 
by  the  reapers  or  gatherers. 


filau  co-phyl'lous  (-fYl'tls),  a. 
glauco-  +  -phyllous.]  Bot.  Hav¬ 
ing  bluish  green  leaves.  Rare. 
g  1  a  a  c  o-p  i  c'r  i  n  e  (-pYk'rYn  ; 
-ren  ;  184),  n.  Also  -rin.  [///«»/- 
co-  4-  Gr.  m/epo?  bitter.]  Chem. 
A  bitter  alkaloid  eaid  to  be  in 
the  plant  Glaucium  glaucium. 
Glau-co'pis  (gl6-k5'pYs),  n.  [L., 
fr.  Gr.  yAau(C(i)  jrt?.]  See 
Athena. 

glau-co'si8  (-sYs),  7i.  [NL.,  fr. 

(Jr.  yAav<iocris.l  Glaucoma, 
glau  co-su'ri-a  (g  1  67k  6-s  u'r  Y- 
a),  7».  [NL.  See  glaucous  ; 
-cria.]  Med.  The  presence  of 
indican  in  the  urine,  giving  it  a 
greenish  or  bluish  color, 
glau'cy.  a.  Glaucous.  Obs. 
glaum  (glam;  glflm),  v.  i.  [Orig. 
uncert.T  To  grasp,  clutch,  or 
grope.  Dial.  Brit.  —  tj.  A  grasp 
or  clutch.  Dial.  Brit. 
glaur.  Var.  of  glar. 
glave.  +  glaive. 
gla'ver-er  (gla'v5r-£r),  n.  Flat¬ 
terer.  Obs.  or  Scot,  if  Dial.  Eng. 
gl&wke,  a.  ? Glaucous.  Obs. 
glayme.  etc*  +  oleyme,  etc. 


glay'more".  +  claymore. 
glaze,  v.  i.  [Cf .glare;  perh.  due 
to  confusion  with  gaze.)  To 
stare  :  glare.  Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 
glaze  kiln.  A  glost  oven.  [sen. I 
gla'zen  (gla'z’n). Var.  of  glas-| 
glaze'work  .  n.  Glazing. 
glaze'worm7,!/.  Glowworm.  Obs. 
glazier’s  diamond.  =  i»  i  a- 
mond.  U. 

gla'zier  y.  n.  Glazier's  work, 
g  1  az'i  1  y  (g  1  a  z'Y-1  Y),  ado.  of 
glazy.  Scc-ly. 
glaz  i-r.e6s.  n.  See  -ness. 
g  e.  f  glee. 
gleabe.  +  glebe. 
gload.  GLADE, 
g  ead  {dial,  gled,  glfd).  Obs.  or 
dial.  Eng.  oiglede.  [gleed.1 
glead.  Obs.  or  Scot.  var.  of| 
gleam  (glem),  r.  i.  [Cf.  ME. 
glim  birdlime,  glue,  phlegm, 
and  E.  engl aimed.]  Falconry. 
To  disgorge  filth,  as  a  hawk.  — 
7i.  The  filth  disgorged, 
gleamd  Gleamed.  Ref.  Sp. 
gleam 'i-ness,  n.  See  -ness. 
g  1  e  a  m'l  n  g,  p.  j>r.  Sr  vb.  n.  of 
gleam.  —  gleam'ing-ly.  adr. 
glean. /i.  [Cf.  clean.]  Clean- 


food,  foot ;  out,  oil ;  chair  ;  go  ;  sing,  ii)k  ;  4*611,  thin;  nature,  verdure  (250) ;  Kzich  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144) ;  boN  ;  yet ;  7.h  =  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Guidb. 
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3.  To  collect  with  patient  and  minute  labor ;  to  pick  out ; 
to  obtain  in  small  portions  or  by  degrees. 

Content  to  glean  what  we  can  lroiu  .  .  .  experiments.  Locke. 
glean  (glen),  v.  i.  1.  To  gather  what  is  left  by  reapers. 

She  .  .  .  gleaned  in  the  Held  after  the  reapers.  Ruth  ii.  3. 
2.  To  pick  up  or  gather  anything  by  degrees. 

Piecemeal  they  win  this  acre  first,  then  that ; 

Clean  on,  and  gather  up  the  whole  estate.  Pope. 

glean,  n.  [Cf .  OF.  glene. ]  A  collection  made  by  gleaning  ; 
specif. :  a  A  handful  of  grain  tied  together  by  a  reaper. 
Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng.  b  A  sheaf  (of  hemp) ;  a  bundle  (of 
teasels).  Dial.  Eng. 

gleaning,  n.  Act  of  one  who  gleans;  also,  usually  pi., 
that  which  is  collected  by  gleaning. 

Gleanings  of  natural  knowledge.  Cook. 

gle'ba  (gle'bri),  n. ;  pi.  gleb^e  (-be).  [L.,  a  clod.  Cf. 

glebe.]  Bot.  The  chambered  sporogenous  tissue  forming 
the  central  mass  of  the  sporophore  in  certain  basidiomyce- 
tous  fungi,  as  the  puffballs,  stinkhorns,  etc. 
glebe  (gleb),  n.  [L.  gleba ,  glaeba ,  clod,  land,  soil :  cf.  F. 
glebe.]  1.  Soil ;  ground  ;  sod. 

Fertile  of  corn  the  glebe,  of  oil,  and  wine.  Milton. 

2.  A  plot  of  cultivated  grouud  ;  a  field.  Archaic. 

3.  Eccl.  Law.  The  land  belonging,  or  yielding  revenue,  to 
a  parish  church  or  ecclesiastical  benefice. 

4.  Obs.  a  A  clod;  a  lump  of  earth,  etc.  b  A  speck  or 
grain,  c  An  earthlike  mineral  ;  an  earth. 

gleb'y  (gleb'I),  a.  [See  glebe.]  Abounding  in  clods; 
turfy  ;  cloddy  ;  fertile ;  fruitful.  Obs.  or  R. 

Gle  co'ma  (gle-ko'md),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  y\ri\ojv,  ^Arj^coi/, 
pennyroyal.]  Rot.  A  small  genus  of  creeping  menthaceous 
herbs,  natives  of  the  Old  World,  having  reniform  or  or¬ 
bicular  leaves  and  blue  flowers  in  axillary  clusters.  Gle - 
coma  heiferacea  is  the  ground  ivy. 

glede  (gled),  n.  [AS.  glida ,  akin  to  Icel.  gle&a,  Sw.  glada. 
Cf.  glide,  v.  i.]  The  common  European  kite  ( Milvus  icti- 
nus) ;  —  also  applied  to  other  birds  of  prey,  as  the  com¬ 
mon  European  buzzard,  osprey,  etc. 

Gle-dit'si-a  (gle-dlt'sl-d),  n.  [NL. ;  after  J.  G.  Gleditsch 
(1714-86),  German  botanist.]  Bot.  A  small  genus  of  thorny 
caesalpiniaceous  trees,  having  pinnate  or  bipinnate  leaves 
and  spikes  of  small  greenish  yellow  flowers  succeeded  by 
large  Hat  pods.  The  North  American  species  are  G.  ti'iacan- 
tltos,  the  honey  locust,  and  G.  aquatica ,  the  water  locust, 
gle©  (gle),  n.  [ME.  gle,  gleo ,  AS.  gleo,  akin  to  Icel.  gly ;  cf. 
Gr.  jest.]  1.  Obs.  a  Entertainment ;  sport ;  rarely, 

mockery,  b  Minstrelsy ;  music,  c  An  instrument  of  music. 

2.  Music.  An  unaccompanied  song  of  English  origin  for 
three  or  more  solo  voices,  and  usually  in  two  or  more  con¬ 
trasted  movements.  It  is  not  necessarily  gleesome. 

3.  Joy;  merriment;  mirth;  delight. 

4.  Elevation;  prosperity.  Obs. 

6.  Bright  color ;  beauty.  Obs.  Ozf.  E.  D. 

Syn.  —  See  cheerfulness. 

glee  club-  A  club  or  company  organized  for  singing  glees, 
and  (by  extension)  part  songs,  ballads,  etc. 
gleed  (gled),  n.  [AS.  gled,  fr.  glownn  to  glow  as  a  fire ; 
akin  to  D.  gloed ,  G.  glut,  Icel.  gioS.  See  glow,  v.  ?.]  1.  A 
live  or  glowing  coal.  Archaic  or  Dial. 

2 .  Fire  ;  flame ;  also,  beam  or  ray.  Obs. 

3.  pi.  Cinders.  Dial.  Eng. 

glee'ful  (gle'fdbl),  a.  Full  of  glee  ;  merry;  gay;  joyous, 
gleek  (glek),  n.  [Of  uncertain  origin.]  Obs.  or  Scot,  ct* 
Dial.  Eng.  1.  A  jest  or  scoff ;  a  trick  or  deception. 

Where  ’*s  the  Bastard’s  braves,  and  Charles  his  « peeks  ?  Shak. 
2.  An  enticing  or  ogling  look  or  glance. 

A  pretty  gleek  coming  from  Pallas’  eye.  Beau.  V  FI. 
gleek,  v.  i.  d-  L  To  gibe  ;  sneer ;  cheat ;  trick.  Obs. 
gleek,  n.  [OF.  glic .]  An  obsolete  game  at  cards  for  three 
players  ;  also,  three  aces  or  three  face  cards  of  the  same 
rank  in  one  hand  ;  hence,  a  trio.  Obs. 
glee'man  (gle'mdn),  n. ;  pi.  -men  (-men).  [ glee  -f-  man  ; 

AS.  g/Soman .]  An  itinerant  minstrel  or  musician.  Archaic. 
glee' some  (-sSm),  a.  Merry;  joyous;  gleeful.  —  glee'- 
some-ly,  adv.  —  glee'some-ness,  n. 
gleet  (glet),  n.  [ME.  glette ,  glet,  glat ,  mucus,  pus,  filth, 
OF.  glete.  F.  glette  litharge.]  1  Slime;  ooze;  slimy  or 
greasy  filth.  Obs.  or  Scot. 

2.  Phlegm,  as  that  in  a  hawk’s  stomach.  Obs.  or  Scot. 

3.  Med.  A  persistent  transparent  mucous  discharge  from 
the  urethra;  formerly,  any  morbid  discharge. 

4.  Veter.  A  chronic  inflammation  of  the  nasal  cavities 
accompanied  with  nasal  discharge. 

gleet,  v.  i.  1.  To  ooze,  as  gleet ;  to  flow  slowly.  Obs. 

2.  To  discharge  a  thin,  limpid  humor, 
gleg  (glSg),  a.  [Icel.  gloggr.]  Scot.  &  Dial.  1.  Quick 
of  perception  or  action  ;  alert ;  sharp. 

2.  Lively;  cheerful;  happy  ;  also,  bright ;  gay. 

3.  Sharp  or  keen,  as  a  knife ;  smooth  or  slippery,  as  ice. 


glen  (glSn),  n.  [Of  Celtic  origin  ;  cf.  Ir.  &  Gael,  gleann 
valley,  glen,  W.  glyn.]  A  seciuded  and  narrow  valley ;  a 
narrow  depression  between  mountains  or  hills. 
Glen-gar'ry  (glSn-gSr'I),  n..  or  Glengarry  bonnet  or 
cap.  [Name  of  a  valley  in  Scotland.]  A  kind  of  High¬ 
land  Scotch  cap  far  men,  with  straight  sides  and  a  hollowed 
top  sloping  to  the  back,  where  it  is  parted  and  held  to¬ 
gether  by  ribbons  or  strings. 

gle'noid  (gle'noid),  a.  [Gr.  y\r)voi  iSrjs  ;  yXqvri  socket  of  a 
joint  -j*  etfio?  form.]  A  not.  Having  the  form  of  a  smooth 
and  shallow  depression  ;  specif.,  pertaining  to  or  designat¬ 
ing  (1)  the  cavity  of  the  scapula,  in  which  the  head  of  the 
humerus  articulates,  or  (2)  the  fo^sa  of  the  temporal  bone, 
with  which  the  lower  jaw  articulates. 

glenoid  ligament.  Anat.  a  A  fibrocartilaginous  rim  at¬ 
tached  around,  and  serving  to  deepen,  the  glenoid  cavity 
of  the  scapula,  b  The  anterior  ligament  of  a  finger  joint, 
glent  (glSnt),  v.  i.  [See  glint,  v.]  Obs.  or  Scot,  ct*  Dial. 
Eng.  1.  To  move  suddenly  ;  to  spring;  start.  Obs. 

2.  To  glance  ;  to  turn  or  go  aside. 

3.  To  look  askew  ;  to  squint ;  glance. 

4.  To  gleam  ;  sparkle  ;  flash  ;  shine. 

gli'a-cell'  (gli'd-seF),  n.  [Gr.  y\ia  glue  -f  cell.]  Anat. 
One  of  the  branching  cells  of  the  neuroglia, 
gli'a-din  (-din),  n.  [Gr.  yAta  glue :  cf.  F.  gliadine.] 
Chem.  An  amorphous  substance  resembling  gelatin,  which 
by  interaction  with  glutenin  forms  the  gluten  of  grains  ; 
vegetable  glue  or  gelatin  ;  glutin. 

glib  (glTb),  a.;  glib'ber  (-er) ;  glib'best.  [Akin  to  D.  glib- 
beren,  glijiptn,  to  slide,  glibber ig,  glipperig,  glib,  slippery.] 

1.  Smooth  ;  slippery  ;  easy.  Now  Rare  or  Dial. 

2.  Characterized  by  ease,  as  action  or  manner  ;  ready. 

3.  Speaking  or  spoken  smoothly  and  with  flippant  ra¬ 
pidity  ;  fluent ;  voluble  ;  as,  a  glib  tongue ;  a  glib  speech. 

I  want  that  glib  and  oily  art. 

To  speak  and  purpose  not.  Shak. 

Syn.  —  Fluent,  voluble,  flippant.  See  talkative. 
glib,  adv.  1.  Smoothly  ;  easily.  Obs.  or  R. 

2.  Fluently  ;  volubly. 

glib,  t;.  /.  ;  glibbed  (glTbd) ;  glib'bing.  To  make  glib, 
glib,  n.  [Ir.  &  Gael,  glib  a  lock  of  hair.]  A  thick  lock  or 
bush  of  hair,  hanging  over  the  eyes,  formerly  worn  in 
Ireland.  Obs.  or  Hist. 

The  Irish  have,  from  the  Scythians,  mantles  and  long  g fibs, 
which  is  a  thick  curled  bush  of  hair  hanging  down  over  their 
eyes,  and  monstrously  disguising  them.  Spenser. 

glib'ber-y  (gllb'er-I),  a.  [See  GLIB,  a.]  Slippery  ;  change¬ 
able  ;  unreliable.  Archaic  or  Dial. 

The  rocks  .  .  .  were  broken  and  glibber)/.  H.  ran  Duke. 
glid'der  (glld'er),  a.  [AS.  glidder,  akin  to  E.  glide.] 
Slippery.  Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 

glid'der-y  (-T),  a.  [Akin  to  glide.]  Giving  no  sure  foot¬ 
ing  ;  smooth  ;  slippery.  Dial.  Eng. 

Shingle,  slates,  and  yhddrry  stones.  II.  D.  Blacknmre. 
glide  (gild),  v.  i.  ;  glid'ed  (glid'Sd  ;  -Td  ;  151);  glid'ing 
(glld'Tng).  [AS.  glidan  ;  akin  to  D.  glijden ,  OHG.  glitan, 
G.  gleiten,  Sw.  glida ,  Dan.  glide.]  1.  To  move  gently 
and  smoothly ;  to  pass  along  without  noise,  violence,  or 
apparent  effort ;  to  pass  rapidly  and  easily,  or  with  a 
smooth,  silent  motion,  as  a  river  in  its  channel,  a  bird  in 
the  air,  a  skater  over  ice. 

The  river  ghdeth  at  his  own  sweet  will.  Wordsworth. 

2.  To  move  stealthily  or  noiselessly ;  as,  a  cat  glides 
through  the  bushes. 

3.  To  pass  gradually  or  without  break  ;  to  shade  ;  grade  ; 
as,  sensations  of  pleasure  glide  into  sensations  of  pain. 

4.  Phon.  To  pass  (from  one  definite  sound  to  another) 
with  a  glide,  as  of  the  voice.  See  glide,  n.,  3. 

Syn.  —  See  slide. 
glide,  v.  t.  To  cause  to  glide. 

glide.  n.  1.  Act  of  gliding  ;  act  of  moving  smoothly, 
swiftly,  and  w  ithout  labor  or  obstruction. 

Seeing  Orlando,  it  unlink'd  itself. 

And  with  indented  glides  did  slip  away.  Shak. 

2.  Something  that  glides,  as  a  rapidly  and  smoothly  mov¬ 
ing  part  of  a  river  or  brook. 

3.  Phon.  a  A  transitional  sound  produced  while  the  vocal 
organs  are  assuming,  or  passing  from,  the  position  for  a 
definite  speech  sound  (such  as  is  represented  by  a  letter 
of  the  alphabet).  Thus  in  Eng.  gay  we  have  not  only  the 
two  definite  sounds  represented' bv  g  and  ay  (a),  but  also 
an  indefinite  sound  (the  glide),  with  no  fixed  configuration 
of  the  organs,  produced  in  passing  from  the  back  position 
of  g  to  the  front  one  of  5.  There  is  also,  usually,  a  glide 
in  beginning  or  ending  a  definite  speech  sound  when  it  is 
not  preceded  or  followed  by  another  one,  as  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  or  end  of  a  word,  or  in  a  sound  standing  alone.  Glides 
are  distinguished,  according  as  they  precede  or  follow  a 
definite  speech  sound,  as  on-glides,  *or  fore-clides,  and  off- 
glldes,  or  after-glides.  They  are  either  voiced  (voice  glides) 
or  voiceless  (voiceless  glides,  or  breath  glides),  and  they  may 


be  whispered  (whisper  glides).  See  Guide  to  Pron .,  §  94. 
b  A  slide.  See  slide,  ».,  ;*  b- 
4.  Cricket.  =  glance,  n.,  6. 

glide'less  (glid'lgs),  a.  Phon.  Having  no  glide  ;  not  joined 
by  a  glide  ;  as,  “  nd  ”  in  “  land  ”  is  a  glideless  combination, 
the  two  consonants  having  the  same  place  of  articulation, 
glld'er  (glTd'er),  n.  One  that  glides,  as  a  gliding  boat ; 
that  which  assists  in  gliding, 
glid'ing  (glid'ing),  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  of  glide. 
gliding  boat,  a  boat,  usually  a  kind  of  motor  boat,  designed 
to  glide  on  the  surface  of  the  water ;  a  hydroplane.—  g.  ma¬ 
chine.  Aeronau¬ 
tics.  A  construc- 
t  i  o  n  consisting 
essentially  of  one 
or  more  aero¬ 
planes  for  gliding 
in  an  inclined 
path  from  a 
height  to  the 
ground.— g.  nlane, 

Cryst.,  the  direc¬ 
tion  in  a  crystal¬ 
lized  substance  in  ...  ,  • 

which  a  slipping  A  form  of  Gliding  Machine, 

of  the  molecules  may  take  place  under  pressure.  This  may 
result  in  separation,  or,  as  in  calcite,  in  a  reversal  of  molecu¬ 
lar  position,  producing  what  is  called  secondary  twinning. 
glill  (gllf),  n.  [Cf.  ME.  gliffen ,  gliften ,  to  look.]  Obs. 
or  Scot,  ct*  Dial.  Eng.  1.  A  transient  glance  ;  a  glimpse  ; 
also,  a  look  or  an  expression. 

Ye  have  a  kind  of  gliff  of  Mr.  Alexander.  Stevenson. 

2.  A  moment;  an  instant. 

Bide  behind  it  for  a  gliff.  Scott. 

3.  A  sudden  fright  or  shock  ;  a  scare. 

glim  (glim),  n.  [See  glimmer.]  1.  Scot,  a  A  glance  ;  a 
glimpse.  Obs.  b  A  glimmer,  or  small  portion;  a  bit. 

2.  a  A  light,  as  a  lamp.  Slang  or  Dial,  b  Eye.  Slang. 
glim'mer  (gllm'er),  v.  i.  ;  -mered  (-erd) ;  -mer-ing.  [Akin 

to  G.  glimmer  a  faint,  trembling  light,  mica,  glimmern  to 
glimmer,  glimmen  to  shine  faintly,  glow,  Sw.  glimma , 
Dan.  glimre,  D.  glimmen,  glimpen.  See  gleam  a  ray  ;  cf. 
glimpse.]  1.  To  shine  brightly  ;  to  sparkle  ;  flash.  Obs. 

2  To  give  feeble  or  scattered  rays  of  light;  to  shine 
faintly;  to  show  a  faint,  unsteady  light,  as  a  lamp. 

The  west  yet  glimmers  with  some  streaks  of  day.  Shak. 

3.  To  look  with  half-shut  or  nearly  closed  oyes  ;  of  an  eye, 
to  be  half-shut  or  nearly  closed,  so  as  to  see  indistinctly. 
Syn.  —  Gleam,  glitter.  See  flash. 

glim'mer,  n.  1.  A  faint,  unsteady  light;  feeble,  scat¬ 
tered  rays  of  light  ;  a  gleam  ;  a  shimmer. 

Gloss  of  satin  and  glimmer  of  pearls.  Tennyson. 

2.  A  slight  perception  ;  a  bit ;  a  scrap  ;  a  glimpse  ;  a  glim¬ 
mering  ;  as,  a  glimmer  of  hope. 

3.  Slang,  a  Fire,  b  pi.  Eyes. 

glim'mer  lng,  p.  pr.  d‘  vb.  n.  of  glimmer.  Esp.  :  vb.  n. 
A  faint,  unsteady  light  ;  a  glimmer ;  hence,  a  faint  view 
or  idea  ;  a  glimpse  ;  an  inkling. 

glimpse  (gllmps),  n.  [See  glimpse,  r.]  1.  A  sudden 
flash ;  transient  luster. 

Light  us  the  lightning  glimpse  they  ran.  Milton . 

2.  A  faint  passing  appearance  ;  hence,  a  trace  ;  a  tinge. 

3.  A  short,  hurried  view  ;  a  transitory  or  fragmentary 
perception  ;  a  quick  sight. 

Here  hid  by  shrub  wood,  there  by  glimpses  seen.  S.  Rogers. 

4.  A  faint  idea  ;  an  inkling  ;  a  glimmer. 

Syn.  —  See  glance. 

glimpse,  r.  i.  ;  glimpsed  (gllmpst) ;  glimps'ing.  [For  older 
glimse ,  akin  to  glim,  glimmer.]  1.  To  shine  faintly  or 
unsteadily  ;  to  giimmer. 

2.  To  appear  by  glimpses  ;  to  dawn.  Archaic  or  Poetic. 

3.  To  take  a  glimpse  ;  to  glance  ;  as,  I  glimpsed  at  it. 
glimpse,  v.  t.  1.  To  afford  a  glimpse  of.  Rare. 

2.  To  catch  a  glimpse  of ;  to  see  by  glimpses  ;  to  have  a 
short  or  hurried  view  of. 

glint  (glint),  v.  i.  ;  glint'ed  ;  glint'ing.  [ME.  glenten  to 
turn  aside,  glance,  gleam;  cf.  Sw.  dial,  glinta  to  slip, 
slide,  glanta,  glatta ,  to  shine,  G.  glanzen  to  shine,  glunz 
brightness,  D.  glans.  Cf.  glance  the  mineral.]  1.  To 
make  a  quick  or  sudden  movement ;  to  dart ;  glance. 

2.  To  flash,  esp.  witli  a  multiplicity  of  lights,  or  with  re¬ 
peated  lights  ;  to  gleam  ;  glitter. 

3.  To  peep;  glance;  glimpse. 

Syn .  —  See  flash. 

glint,  v.  t.  1.  To  cause  to  flash,  gleam,  or  glitter. 

2.  To  glance  ;  to  turn  ;  as,  to  glint  the  eye. 
glint,  n.  [See  the  v.]  1.  A  gleam  ;  a  flash  ;  a  momen¬ 

tary  appearance  (of  something  bright) ;  also,  brightness  ; 
luster  ;  shine.  ‘k  He  saw  a  glint  of  light. ”  Ramsay. 
2.  A  glimpse  ;  a  glance.  Chiefly  Scot,  dc  Dial.  Eng. 
gli-O'ma  (gli-o'md),  72.;  pi.  -mata  (-md-td).  [NL.;  Gr. 


ing  ;  afterbirth,  esp.  of  a  cow. 
Ohs.  —  v.  i.  To  cast  the  after¬ 
birth.  Obs.  (-ABLE.  I 

glean'a-ble  (glen'd-b’l ),  a.  See| 
gleand.  Gleaned.  Ref.  Sp. 
glean'er,  n.  One  who  gleans, 
gleare.  glair. 
gleary.  *]•  glairy. 

fleave  (dm/,  glev).  Obs.  or  dial. 
)ng.  vnr.  of  glaive. 
glebe  house.  A  parsonage  or 
manse.  Obs.  or  R.,  eac.  Ir. 
glebe'less,  <».  See  -less. 
gle-bos'i-ty  (g  1  P-b  5  a'T-tY),  n. 
Glebous  quality.  Obs.  V  R. 
gle'bouB  (gle'lb/B),  a.  [L.  glae- 
bosus  cloddy.]  Full  of  clods; 
like  a  clod  ;  eurthv.  Rare. 
gleb'u-la  (gl6b'fl-ld  :  g  1  e'b  fl- 
la).  n. ;  pi.  -L.t:  (-15).  [NL. ;  dim. 
of  L.  gleba  a  clod.]  Rot.  a  A 
gleba.  Rare,  b  One  of  the  small 
prominences  on  the  thallus  in 
certain  lichens.  —  gleb'u-loae 
(-15s),  a.  [  of  Glecoma.  I 

Gle-cho'ma(gK1-k6'md).  Var.  I 
gled.  Var.  of  glede. 
gled  (gl5d).  Obs.  or  dial.  Eng 
of  glad. 

gled,  n.  The  adult  male  salmon 
after  milting, 
glede.  +  gleed. 
gledge  (gl?j),  n.  Sr  v.  i.  [Cf.  j 
olky.]  Side  glance  ;  squint. 
Scot.  [Var.  of  Gleditsia. I 
Gle-ditscJr  i-a  (glf-dlch'T-d).  I 
gledliche.  +  gladly,  [gladly. I 
gledluker.  Obs.  com  par.  of| 
glednesae.  «*•  gladness. 
gledachipe.  +  gladship. 


gled'y.  a.  [See  gleed.]  Burn¬ 
ing  :  ardent.  Obs. 
glee,  gley  {dial,  gle,  glT),  r.  i. 
(ME.  gfeien ,  ylien,  gliyn,  to 
shine,  to  squint.]  To  squint  :  to 
look  with  one  eye.— n.  A  squint. 
Ohs.  or  Scot.  Sr  Dial.  Eng. 
glee'crafV,  n.  Minstrelsy.  Obs. 
gleed.  Var.  of  glede,  kite, 
gleed.  gleyd  (gled,  gild),  a.  (See 
glee  to  squint.]  Obs.  or  Scot. 
Sr  Dial.  Eng.  1.  Squint-eyed  ; 
also,  blind  in  one  eye.  [wrong.  | 
2.  Crooked;  awry;  astray;! 
gleede.  Var.  of  glede. 
glec'-dreanV,  n.  Delight  of  min¬ 
strelsy.  Obs.  Oj/.  K.  J>. 

glee'ful-ly,  adv.  of  gleeful. 
glee'lah  ly,  adv.  Gleefully.  R. 
glee 'maid  en,  «.  An  itinerant 
maiden  singer  of  glees.  Archaic. 
gleen,  n.  tf  v.  i.  [Cf.  Sw.  dial. 
glena  to  shine.]  Gleam.  Ohs. 
gleer.  Var.  of  olir.  Dial.  Eng. 
gleet 'y,  a.  1.  Slimy.  Obs.  or 
Scot.  V  Dial.  Eng.  [roua.1 

2.  Of  the  nature  of  gleet ;  icho-| 
glee'wom  an  (gle'w<5bm/dn),  n., 
tern,  of  GLE  KM  AN.  Archaic. 
gleg  (g  1  5 g),  n.  [Cf.  glee  a 
squint.]  A  squint:  sly  look; 
glunce.  Obs. nr  Scot. Jr  Dial.  Eng. 
gleg,  adv.  Gleglv. 
gleg.  r.  i.  To  squint.  Dial.  Eng. 
Glegg.  Mrs.  (gl  5 gb  In  Geo. 
Eliot1  s  “  The  Mill  on  the  Floss." 
a  nnrrow-mindfd.  censorious 
aunt  of  Maggie  TnPiver. 
gleg'ly,  adv.  Quickly;  briskly; 
also,  brightly.  Scot. 


!  gleg'ne8s, //.  8ee-NESS. 

!  gleib.  d*  glebe.  [glede. I 
gleid  (gled)  Scot.  var.  of | 
gleien.  +  glee. 
gleim.  +  gleyme. 

Glelp'nlr  (glap'ner),  n.  [Icel.] 
Xorse  Myth.  The  magic  chain, 
forged  by  the  gods,  with  which 
Fenrir  is  bound,  to  be  loosed  on 
the  eve  of  Ragnarok. 
gleire.  +  olair.  [Ofts.  .Scot. I 
glelt,  v.  i.  To  shine  ;  glitter.  | 
gleive.  +  GLAIVE. 
gleke.  gleek.  [for  o lkam. I 
glem  (giem).  Obs.  or  dial.  Eng. | 
gleman  +  ole  EM  an. 
gleme.  gleam,  gleyme. 
glemer.  +  gi.immek. 
glen,  7i.  The  daffodil.  Scot. 
glence.  d*  glam  h. 

Glen-dln 'ning.  Hal'bert  (glrn- 
dln'Tng).  In  Scott’s  "The 
Monastery  "  and  “  The  Abbot,” 
the  elder  of  the  Glendinning 
brothers.  Reckless  and  fiery  as  a 
vouth,  he  sobers  down  in  man¬ 
hood.  He  marries  Mary  Avenel. 
and  us  the  Knight  of  Avenel 
champions  ProtcHtartiam  and 
the  Regent  Murray.  His  voung- 
er  brother.  Edward  Glendinning, 
takes  orders,  und  becomes  Fa¬ 
ther  Ambrosius,  the  last  abbot  of 
St.  Mary’s  Monastery, 
len'do-veer'  (glen'dn-ver'),  n. 
n  Southey's  “  Kehama,"  one  of 
a  race  of  beautiful  sprites, 
glene.  g’enen  *  ai-Kijr. 
glengoir.  glengcre.  n.  Gnnd- 
I  gore.  Obs.  Seat. 


i  Glen-liv'et.  Glen-liv'at  (-ltv'et ; 
Scot.  -le'vet),  7i.  A  Scotch 
whisky,  named  from  the  dis¬ 
trict  where  first  made. _ 
gle^o-hu'mer-al  (gle/nfi-hn'- 
ni5r-/ll),«.  Anat.  Pert,  to,  or  con¬ 
necting,  the  glenoid  cavity  and 
the  humerus.  [Glenoid.  R.  I 
gle-noi'dal  (glt-aoi'drtl),  a.  I 
glent  (glent),  n.  Obs.  or  Scot.  !r 
Dial.  Eng.  1.  A  glint, 

2.  A  start  :  spring  ;  slip  ;  fall. 

3.  A  sparkle  ;  gleam  ;  instant, 
glenten.  ■}*  glint. 

gleo.  d*  glee. 
gleoman.  f  gle-f.man. 
gles.  +  glass. 

gles'site  (gl5s'It),  n.  [L.  gles- 
sum,  amber.]  A  fossil 

amberlike  resin.  [gleet.  I 

glet  (glCt).  Ohs.  or  Scot.  vur.  of  | 
glete.  +  o  i.e  it. 
gleter.  +  glitter. 
glette  -f  GLEET, 
gleu.  +  GLEE.GLEW.  [ETER.I 
glen  com'e-ter.  Var.of  gh  com-| 
glen  co-nom'e- ter  (g  1  o7» /  k  «% 
n5m'C-t5r  ;  243),  v.  [F  gleuco- 
\  nometre.)  =  c Ll’coM kteu. 
gleve.  Obs.  or  dial.  Eng.  var. 
of  GLAIVE.  [GLUE*  I 

glew.  glewe.  +  glee,  glow,! 
glew.  a.  [AS.  yl6aw.]  Wise;  sa¬ 
gacious.  Obs. 

glew,  r.  i.  [AS.  gliomian.  See 
g  lee.]  To  make  merrv  :  to  play 
music  :  also,  to  call  loudly. 
Obs.  —  r.  t.  To  amuse.  Obs. 
g  ew.  v.  i.  To  stare.  Obs. 
glew 'ey.  +  gluey. 


r(gle  ;  glT ).  Scot  and  dial. 
;.  var.  of  glee. 


gley.  Var.  of  glee,  squint, 
gleyd  (gild),  ».  A  decrepit 
norse  ;  a  disagreeable  old  fel¬ 
low'.  Scot.  V  Dial.  Eng. 
gleyman.  •*-  glkeman. 
gleyme.  n.  Obs.  1.  A  sticky  6ub- 
stanci  :  rheum. 

2.  Infection  :  also,  attachment, 
gleyme,  >  .  t.  To  smear  with 
gleyme  :  to  infect ;  attuch.  Obs.  \ 
gleym'ous.  a.  Slimy  ;  sticky  : 
rheumy:  clainmv.  —  eleym'- 
ous-ness.  n.  —  gleym  y,  a.  — 
gleym'y-ness,  »/.  All  Obs. 
gleynt.  ^  glent. 
glib.  r.  i.  To  talk  glibly.  Obs. 
or  Scot.  5f  Dial.  Eng. 
glib.  »\  t.  ICf.  E.  dinl.  lib  to 
geld,  Dan.  dial,  live,  LG.  &  OD 
lubben.]  To  castrate.  Obs. 
glibe.  Dial.  Eng.  var.  of  glib. 
glib'-gab  bed.  -bet.  o>  -bit 
(glTh'gab-5t ;  -Yt),  a.  That 
spoke  glibly.  Scot. 
glib'ly,  adv.  of  glib.  See  -ly. 
glib ' ness.  7j.  See -ness. 
glicory,  a.  Sleek ;  smooth.  Obs. 
glck.  +  gleek. 
glid'der  (glTd'Pr),  n.  [See  glid- 
der,  «.]  A  loose  stone  that  will  I 
roll.  Dial.  Eng. 


glid'der,  v.  t.  (See glidder,  a.] 
To  glaze.  Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 
glide  (gild).  Var.  of  glede. 
glid'en  (glTd'’n).  Obs.  p.  p.  of 
glide.  [of  being  a  glide. |  ; 

glide'ness.  n.  Phon.  Quality! 
glide'wort/  (-wftrt'),  n.  [Cf.  D. 


alidkruid ,  G.  yliedkraut .]  The 
hemn  nettle. 

glid'ing-ly,  adv.  of  gliding. 
glie.  +  glee 

gliff  (glYf),  r.  t.  To  frighten  j 
scare.  Scot.  Jr  Dial.  Eng. 
gliff'en,  r.  i.  [See  gliff,  n.) 
To  look  ;  to  look  back.  Obs. 
glifF'ing.  77.  =  cliffy.  Scot. 
gliff'y  (gllf'Y),  7i  A  gliff:  jiffy, 
glift,  ?•.  7.  [Cf.  GLIFF,  72.]  To 
look  ;  gaze.  Obs. 
glike  *i*  gleek,  a  jest, 
glim.  r.  ».  [Cf.  D.  glimmen  to 
glow.]  To  gleam.  Obs. 
glime  (glim),  77.  A  sly  or  side¬ 
long  look  or  glance.  Scot.  Sr 
Dial.  Eng. 

glime.  r.  7.  [Cf  Norw.dial.fidima 
to  shine,  and  E.  </h7777/7C7'.l  To 
look  askance,  asquint,  or  slyly. 
Scot.  Sr  Dial.  Eng.  [Eng. J 

glim'flash  y,  r/.  Angry.  &Va7ip,| 
glim'mer.  77.  Min.  =  mica. 

f;lim'mer-er,  n.  A  woman  who 
»egs  on  pretense  of  losses  by 
fire  ;  also,  one  who  a*ks  for  a 
light  or  commits  arson  for  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  steal.  Obs.  Slang. 
glimmer’ gowk.  An  owl.  Scot. 
Sr  Loca  /.  Eng.  (  m  e  r  i  n  o  .  I 

glim'mer-ing-ly,  adv.  of  glim-| 
gllmps.  Glimpse.  Rtf.  Sp. 
glimps'er,  n.  One  who  glimpses, 
glimpst.  Glimpsed.  Ref.  Sp. 
glim'stick',77.  Candlestick.  Obs. 
glink,  v.  i.  [Cf.  glint,  r.]  To 
glimpse.  Scot.  Sr  Dial.  Eng. 
glint,  a.  [Cf.  Sw.  dial,  ylinta  to 
slip,  E.  glint,  i’.]  Slippery.  Obs. 


ale,  senate,  care,  Urn,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofa;  eve,  Svent,  find,  recent,  maker;  ice,  Ill;  old,  ftbey,  orb,  5dd,  s6ft,  connect;  use,  unite,  firn,  iip,  circOs,  menu ; 

(1  Foreign  Word.  ^Obsolete  Variant  of.  4-  combined  with.  =  equals. 
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y\ia  glue  -f-  -oma.~\  Med.  A  turaor  springing  from  the 
neuroglia  or  connective  tissue  of  the  brain,  spinal  cord,  or 
other  portions  of  the  nervous  system. 

-O'ma-to'als  (gli-o'md-to'sls),  n.  [NL.  See  glioma  ; 
-OSIS.]  Med.  a  The  presence  of  gliomata  in  the  brain  or 
spinal  cord,  b  Gliosis. 

gli-em'a-tous  (-5m'd-tfis;  -o'md-tSs),  a.  Med.  Pertain¬ 
ing  to,  affected  with,  or  of  the  nature  of,  a  glioma. 
gU  o'sis  igli-o'sTs),  11.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  yA ia  glue.]  Med.  Ex¬ 
cessive  development  of  neuroglia. 

gllsfe  (glTsk),  n.  [Cf.  AS.  glisian  to  shine.]  A  transient 
look;  glance;  glimpse  ;  gleam;  hash.  Scot,  it*  Dial.  Eng. 
glis  sade'  (glT-sad' ;  -sad' ;  277),  n.  [F.,  fr.  glissei'  to  slip.] 

1.  A  sliding,  as  down  a  snow  slope. 

2.  A  dance  step  consisting  of  a  glide  or  slide  to  one  side, 
glis  sade',  v.  i.  To  slide  ;  to  glide,  as  in  mountaineering, 
glls-san'do  (gle-san'do),  n.  &  a.  [As  if  It.  =  Fr.  glissant 

sliding.}  Music.  A  gliding  effect  made  on  the  violin  by 
a  slur  through  a  large  interval,  on  the  piano  or  organ  by 
sliding  the  finger  tip  quickly  over  the  white  keys, 
glls-sette'  (gli-s6t'),  n.  [F.  glisser  to  slip.]  Math.  A 
curve  traced  by  &  point  (or  enveloped  by  a  curve)  that  is 
carried  by  a  curve  two  of  whose  points  glide  on  a  fixed 
curve  (or  two  fixed  curves). 

Glis'son’s  cap  sule  (glis'fmz).  [After  Francis  Glisson , 
English  anatomist.]  An  investment  of  loose  connective  tis¬ 
sue  entering  the  liver  with  the  portal  vessels  and  sheath¬ 
ing  the  larger  vessels  in  their  course  through  the  organ, 
glls'ten  (glts'’n),  v.  i. ;  glis'tened  (-’nd) ;  glis'ten-ino 
(-’n-Tng).  [ME.  glisinen,  glisnen,  AS.  glisnian ,  akin  to  AS. 
glisian ,  and  to  E.  glister ,  and  prob.  glitter.']  To  sparkle  or 
shine;  esp.,  to  shine  with  a  mild,  fitful  luster;  to  emit  a 
soft,  scintillating  light ;  as,  the  glistening  stars. 

Syn.  —  See  flash. 

glls'ten,  n.  Act  of  glistening;  a  shining  brightness, 
gils'ter  (glTs'ter),  v.  i. ;  glis'tered  (-terd) ;  glis'ter-ing. 
[ME.  glistren  ;  akin  to  G.  glistern ,  glinstem ,  D.  glinsteren , 
and  E.  glisten.  See  glisten.]  To  be  bright  or  brilliant; 
to  sparkle ;  glisten  ;  glitter. 

All  that  glisters  is  not  gold.  Shak. 

gils'ter,  n.  Glitter  ;  luster. 

glit'ter  (gllt'er),  v.  i. ;  glit'tered  (-erd)  ;  glit'ter-ing. 
[ME.  gliteren ;  akin  to  Sw.  g Ultra,  Icel.  glitra ,  glita ,  AS. 
glitenian ,  OS.  gilt  an.  OHG.  glizzan ,  G.  gleissen ,  glitzern , 
Goth,  glitmunjan ,  and  prob.  to  E.^/u/e??.]  1.  To  sparkle 

with  light ;  to  shine  with  a  brilliant  and  broken  light  or 
showy  luster  ;  to  gleam  ;  as,  a  glittering  sword. 

The  field  yet  glitters  with  the  pomp  of  war.  Dryden. 

2.  To  be  showy,  specious,  or  striking,  and  hence  attrac¬ 
tive  ;  as,  the  glittering  scenes  of  a  court- 
Syn.  — Gleam,  glisten,  shine,  sparkle,  glare.  See  flash. 
glit'ter,  n.  A  bright,  sparkling  light ;  brilliant  and  showy 
luster  ;  brilliancy  ;  as,  the  glitter  of  arms, 
gloam  (glom),  v.  i.  [See  gloaming.]  To  begin  to  grow 
dark ;  to  grow  dusky.  Chiejly  Scot. 

gloam,  n.  The  twilight;  gloaming.  Rare.  Keats. 

gloam'lng  (glom'Tng),  n.  [AS.  glomung  ;  akin  to  AS.  glom 
twilight.  Cf.  glow.]  Twilight ;  dusk. 

And  dreamier  the  gloaming  grows.  Sir  Samuel  Ferguson. 
gloat  (glot),  v.  i. ;  gloat'ed  ;  gloat'ing.  [Akin  to  Icel. 
glotta  to  smile  scornfully,  G.  glotzen  to  gloat.]  1.  To  look 
or  gaze  with  a  sly  or  6ide  glance  ;  also,  usually  with  on  or 
upon ,  to  cast  amorous  or  admiring  glances.  Obs. 

2.  To  look  steadfastly  or  earnestly;  esp.,  to  gaze  with 
malignant  satisfaction,  passionate  desire,  lust,  or  avarice  ; 
hence,  to  meditate  or  dwell  in  thought,  wicked  or  malig¬ 
nant  exultation,  or  joy  ;  chiefly  with  on ,  upon ,  or  over. 

In  vengeance  gloating  on  another’s  pain.  Byron. 
The  turtledove  that  listens,  while  she  gloats 

On  the  moon  !  Poe. 

Syn.  —  See  gaze. 

gloat,  n.  Act  of  gloating  ;  specif.  :  a  A  sly  or  side  glance. 
•  Obs.  if:  R.  b  A  gaze  or  look  expressive  of  malignant  sat¬ 
isfaction,  or  the  like. 

globe  (glob),  n.  [L.  globus ,  peril,  akin  to  E.  clump :  cf.  F. 
globe.]  1.  A  round  or  spherical  body,  solid  or  hollow  ;  a 
body  whose  surface  is  in  every  part  equidistant  from  the 
center  ;  a  ball ;  a  sphere. 

2.  a  The  earth  ;  —  usually  with  the.  b  Hence,  any  celes¬ 
tial  body  of  a  planetary  type. 

3.  A  round  model  or  spherical  representation  of  the  earth 
or  heavens  ;  as,  a  terrestrial  or  celestial  globe. 

4.  A  golden  ball  carried  by  sovereigns  as  an  emblem  of 
authority.  “  His  the  scepter,  crown,  and  globe."  She/leg. 
6.  Anything  which  is  nearly  spherical  or  giobular  in  shape  ; 
as,  the  globe  of  the  eye  ;  the  globe  of  a  lamp. 

6.  A  more  or  less  globular  hollow  glass  vessel  used  as  an 
aquarium  for  live  fish. 

7-  A  body  of  people  drawn  up  in  a  circle,  aa  in  old  Roman 
military  formations.  Obs.  or  R.  Milton. 

Syn.  — Sphere,  orb,  ball. 

globe  of  compression,  Mil.,  a  kind  of  mine  producing  a  wide 
crater ;  —  called  also  overcharged  mine.  Rare.  


globe  (glob),  v.  t.  cl*  i. ;  globed  (glSbd) ;  glob'ing  (glob'- 
Ing).  To  gather  or  form  into  a  globe. 

The  world  globes  itself  in  a  drop  of  dew.  Emerson 
globe  amaranth-  All  amaranthaceous  garden  plant  (Uom- 
phrena  globosa),  bearing  round  heads  of  variously  colored 
flowers,  w  hich  retain  color  after  drying, 
globe  animalcule.  All  infusorian  of  the  genus  Volvox. 
globe  daisy.  Any  European  plant  of  the  genus  G/obula- 
ri<t.  The  minute  flowers  are  borne  in  globular  heads, 
globe  dollar-  A  Spanish  dollar  of  the  18th  century,  on 
which  are  represented  the  two  hemispheres  surmounted 
by  a  crown. 

globe'fish'  (glob'flsh'),  n.  A  plectognath  fish  of  the  gen¬ 
era  Diodon,  Tetraodon ,  or  allied  genera.  The  globe- 
fishes  can  suck  in  water  or  air  and  distend  the  body  to  a 
more  or  less  globular  form.  Other  names,  due  to  this 
habit,  are  balloonflsh  and  puffer.  The  body  is  covered  with 
spines  in  many  species  (see  porcupine  fish).  The  ma¬ 
jority  inhabit  tropical  or  warm  seas,  but  a  few  inhabit 
fresh  water.  Their  flesh  is  usually  poisonous, 
globe'llow  ©r  (-ttou'er),  n.  Any  ranunculaceous  plant  of 
the  genus  Troll ius,  characterized  by  handsome  globose 
yellow  flowers.  The  European  globeflower  is  T.  europveus ; 
the  American,  T.  laxus. 

globe  mallow-  Any  malvaceous  plant  of  the  genus  Sphse- 
ralcea.  See  Sph.<eralcea. 
globe  Sight-  A  form  of  front  sight  for  rifles, 
etc.,  consisting  of  a  small  ball,  or  a  disk 
with  a  hole  in  it,  placed  on  the  top  of  a  pin. 

The  sight  is  often  set  in  a  tube  open  at  both 
ends. 

globe  thistle,  a  The  globe  artichoke,  b  A 
plant  of  the  genus  Echinops.  See  Echinops.  .  . 

globe'-trot'ter,  n.  One  who  travels  widely,  u  oDe  ‘  °  1 
or  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  esp.  for  sight-seeing.  Colloq. 

—  globe'-trot  ting,  n. 

globe  tulip.  Any  of  certain  western  American  liliaceous 
nerbs  of  the  genus  Calochortus,  having  white,  yellow,  or 
variegated  flowers.  See  Calochortus. 
globe  valve-  a  A  ball  valve,  b  A  valve  inclosed  in  a 
globular  chamber. 

Glo'bi-ceph'a-la  (glo'bT-sef'a-lri),  n.  [NL.  ;  L.  globus  ball 
Gr.  Ke^ahr/  head.]  Zool.  A  genus  of  toothed  cetaceans 
larger  than  the  dolphins.  The  blackfish  {G.  melas )  of  the 
northern  Atlantic  is  the  best-known  species. 
glo-bil'er-OUS  (glfc-blf'er-iZs),  a.  [globe  -f-  -J'erous  ]  Zool. 

Having  a  round  or  globular  tip. 

Glo-big'er-i'na  (-bTj'er-i'nd),  n.  ;  pi.  -xm  (-ne).  [NL.;  L. 
globus  a  round  body  -f-  gerere  to  bear.]  Zool.  A  genus  of 
small  Foraminifera  with  multilocular  perforate  calcareous 
shells,  which  live  abundantly  at  or  near  the  surface  of  the 
sea  ;  also,  one  of  these  shells.  Their  dead  shells,  falling  to 
the  bottom,  make  up  a  large  part  of  the  soft  mud  which 
covers  vast  areas  of  the  bottom  at  depths  of  1,000  to  3,000 
fathoms,  and  is  called  globigerlna  ooze.  The  genus  is  the 
type  of  a  small  family,  Glo-big  er-in'i-d»  (-Tn'T-de).  See 
Foraminifera,  1 1 lust.  —  glo  blg'er-ine  (-Tn ;  -in),  a. 
glo'boid  (glo'boid),  a.  [globe  -f-  -oiif.]  Approximately 
globular;  globate.  —  n.  A  globoid  figure;  specif.,  Bot., 
a  globular  body  often  found  in  aleurone  grains,  supposedly 
a  double  phosphate  of  magnesium  and  calcium, 
glo'bose  (glo'bos;  gl$-b5s'),  a.  [L.  globosvs.]  Having 
the  form  of  a  globe  ;  globular  or  spherical,  or  nearly  so. 

—  glo-bose'ly,  adv.  —  glo^bose'ness,  n. 

glo-bos'l-ty  (glo-bbs'T-tl),  n.  ;  pi.  -ties  (-tTz).  [L.  globo- 

silas.]  Globose  quality  or  state;  rotundity;  sphericity; 
also,  a  globose  part. 

glob'n-lar  (glbl/u-lar),  a.  [Cf.  F.  globidaire.]  1.  Globe- 
shaped  ;  having  the  form  of  a  ball  or  sphere  ;  spherical,  or 
nearly  so  ;  as,  globular  atoms. 

2.  Consisting  or  made  up  of  globules, 
globular  chart,  a  chart  constructed  on  the  globular  projec¬ 
tion.—  g.  lightning.  =  ball  lightning.  —  g.  projection.  Map 
Projection,  a  perspective  projection  of  a  hemisphere  upon 
a  plane  parallel  to  its  base,  the  point  of  sight  being  at  the 
end  of  the  axis  produced  beyond  the  surface  of  the  oppo¬ 
site  hemisphere  to  a  distance  equal  to  the  radius  of  the 
sphere  multiplied  by  the  sine  of  45°.  —  g.  sailing.  =  spherical 
sailing ,  under  sailing. 

Glob'U-la'rl-a  (-la'rT-d;  115),  n.  [NL.  See  globule.]  Bot. 
A  small  genus  of  European  herbs  or  shrubs,  type  of  the 
family  Globulariaceae,  having  blue  flowers  in  globose  heads. 
The  species  are  known  in  cultivation  as  globe  daisies. 
Glob'u-lar'i-a'ce-se  (-lXr'T-a'se-e),  n.  pi.  [NL  See  Glob- 
ularia  .]  Bot.  A  family  of  herbs  or  small  sr.rubs  (order 
Polemoniales),  of  Europe  and  Africa,  consisting  of  three 
genera,  of  which  G/obularia  is  the  largest.  They  are  related 
to  the  Acanthaceae.  —  gloVu-lari-a'ceons  (-slms),  a. 
glOb'ule  (glbb'ul),  n.  |  L.  gl<  hvlns,  dim.  of  globus  globe  : 
cf.  F.  globule.]  1.  A  little  globe;  a  small  spherical  par¬ 
ticle  of  matter.  “ Globules  of  snow.”  Sir  I.  Newton. 

These  minute  globules  (a  mole's  eyes].  Paley. 

2.  Biol.  A  blood,  lymph,  or  pus  corpuscle.  Rare. 

3.  Bot.  The  antheridium  in  Characenp. 

4.  A  little  pill  or  pellet  used  by  homeopathists. 

glob  u-llf'er  ous  (-u-lTf'er-ws),  a.  [globule  -f-  -ferous.] 
Bearing,  or  containing,  globules. 


Glochidium  of 
f  r  e  is  h  -  w  a  t  e  r 
Mussel  ( A  no - 
donta}.  r  Right 
Valve  ;  l  Left 
Valve  ;  h  Ven¬ 
tral  Hook  ;  to 
Adductor  Mus¬ 
cle  ;  s  Set®  ;  b 
Bye-SUS  ;  v  Ve¬ 
lum.  Much  en¬ 
larged. 


glob'll  11m'©  ter  (glSb'fi-lTm'e-ter),  n.  [globule  -f-  -me¬ 
ter.]  Physiol.  An  instrument  for  measuring  the  number 
of  red  corpuscles  in  the  blood. 

glob'U-lln  (glSb'u-lTn),  n.  [From  globule.]  Physiol. 
Chem.  Any  of  a  group  of  proteids,  as  fibrinogen,  myosin, 
xnusculin,  crystallin,  edestin,  etc.,  which  are  insoluble  in 
water,  but  soluble  in  dilute  solutions  of  neutral  salts, 
glob'u-li-nu'rl-a  (-lT-nu'rT-a),  n.  [NL. ;  globulin  -f- -uria.] 
Med.  The  presence  of  globulin  in  the  urine, 
glob'll  lite  (glbb'u-lit),  n.  [See  globule.]  Min.  A  very 
minute  droplike  body,  the  simplest  kind  of  crystallite.  — 

glob  u  llt'ic  (-ITt'Tk),  a. 

glob'll  loid  (-loid),  a.  [globule  -]-  - oid .]  Shaped  like  a 
globule. 

glob'll  lose  (  los),  n.  [globulin  -f-  -ose.]  Physiol.  Chem. 
One  of  a  group  of  soluble  products  (proteoses)  formed  in 
digestion  of  various  globulins  by  gastric  or  pancreatic  juice. 
glob'u-lose(-los),  a.  Resembling,  or  consisting  of,  globules, 
glob'u-lous  (-lws),  a.  [Cf.  F.  globuleux.]  Globular ; 
spherical ;  orbicular.  —  glob'u  lous  ness.  n. 
glo'bus  hys-ter'i-cus  (glo'bws  Ins-tSr'l-kws).  [NL..  lit., 
hysteric  globe.]  Mtd.  The  choking  sensation,  as  of  a  lump 
in  the  throat,  felt  by  hysterical  persons,  due  to  spasm  of 
the  esophagus  and  pharynx, 
glo-chid'i  ate(glo-kTd'T-at),  a.  [Gr.  *yAu>- 
Xi?  point  of  an  arrow.]  Bot.  Bearing 
barbs,  or  glocliidia. 

glo  chld'1-um  (-8m),  n.  ;  pi.  -ia  (-a). 

[NL.,fr.  Gr.  yAw**?  the  pointof  an  arrow.] 

1.  Bot.  One  of  the  barbed  hairs  clothing 
the  skin  of  the  massulae  in  certain  heter- 
osporous  pteridopliytes,  by  which  attach¬ 
ment  to  the  megaspores  is  effected. 

2.  Zool.  The  larva  of  fresh-water  mus¬ 
sels  of  the  genera  Unio  and  Anodonta, 
formerly  thought  to  be  a  separate  genus 
of  animals.  The  eggs  pass  to,  and  de¬ 
velop  in,  the  outer  gills  of  the  parent, 
and  the  larvaB  when  expelled  attach 
themselves,  if  the  opportunity  occurs,  to 
the  gills,  fin 8,  or  otner  part  of  a  fish,  on 
which  they  live  for  some  time  as  exter¬ 
nal  parasites.  —  glo-chid'i-al  (-«1),  «• 

glock'en-splel'  (glbk'en-epelO,  n.  [G.;  glockt  bell  -f  spiel 
play.]  Music.  An 
instrument,  orig¬ 
inally  a  series  of 
bells  on  an  iron 
rod,  now  a  set  of 
flat  metal  bars 
giving  a  bell-like 
tone  when  played 
with  a  mallet ;  a 
carillon.  Cf.XYLO- 

PHONE. 

glCB'a  (gle'd),  n. 

[NL.  ;  fr.  Gr. 
vAo  a  glue.] 

Biol.  Anadl.esiva  Glockenspiel. 

mucuslike  substance  secreted  by  some  protozoans  and 
other  low  organisms,  as  an  investment.  —  glce'al  (-ftl),  a. 
Gl©  o-cap'sa  (gle'o-kSp'sd),  n.  [NL. ;  Gr.  yAota  glue  + 
L.  capsa  case.]  Bot.  A  genus  of  blue-green  algae  of  the 
class  Schizophyceae,  inhabiting  both  fresh  and  salt  water. 
They  are  unicellular  plants,  often  aggregated  into  colonies 
by  means  of  a  gelatinous  substance  which  they  secrete. 
Many  species  are  found  constituting  the  gonidiaof  lichens, 
glom'er  ate  (glbm'Sr-at),  a.  [L.  glomerulus,  p.  p.  of  glo¬ 
merate  to  glomerate,  fr.  glomus  a  ball.]  Gathered  to¬ 
gether  in  a  compact  cluster  ;  conglomerate, 
glom'er-ate  (-at),  v.  t.  il*  t. ;  glom'er-at'ed  (-at'Sd) ; 
glom'er-at'ing  (-at'Tng).  To  gather  or  wind  into  a  ball ; 
to  collect  into  a  spherical  form  or  mass.  Obs. 
glom'er-a'tlon  (-a'slwn),  n.  [L.  glomeratio.]  1.  Act  of 
forming  or  gathering  into  a  ball  or  round  mass  ;  conglom¬ 
eration  ;  agglomeration. 

2.  That  which  is  formed  into  a  ball ;  a  ball, 
glom'er-o-por'phy-rlt'lc  (glbnVer-o-pbr'fT-rTt'Tk),  a. 

Petrog.  Having  the  plienocrysts  aggregated  into  groups. 
glO-mer'U-lar  (glo-mSr'db-lar),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a 
glomerulus  or  glomerule. 

glo  mer'u-late  (-lat),  a.  Bot.  d-  Zool.  Arranged  in  glom- 
erules,  glomeruli,  or  6inall  clusters. 

glom'er-ule  (gl5m'er-ool),  n.  [Dim.  fr.  L.  <//07m^ball :  cf. 
F.  glomerule.]  1.  Bot.  a  An  inflorescence  consisting  of 
a  compacted  or  sessile  cyme,  as  that  of  the  box  tree.  It 
resembles  a  head,  to  Asoredium.  g  In  some  of  the  smut 
fungi,  a  cluster  of  coherent  scores. 

2.  A  glomerulus. 

glo  rner'n  Ins  (glo-ingr'db-ISs),  n. ; pi.  -LI  (-11).  [NL.,  dim. 
of  L.  glomus  ball.]  1.  Anat.  A  small  convoluted  mass  of 
capillaries,  esp.  that  contained  in  a  Malpighian  capsule. 

2  Bot.  A  glomerule. 


gll/o -myx-o'ma  (glVu-mlk-so'- 
nia),  n.  INI..]  A  tumor  resem¬ 
bling  both  glioma  and  myxoma. 
gll'o-Bar-co'ma  (-sar-ko'md),  n. 
[NL.]  A  tumor  resembling  both 
glioma  und  sarcoma. 

Klir  (glQr  ;  gttr),  n.  Sr  v.  [Cf. 
LG.  glirrig  slippery.]  Slide. 
Dial.  Eng. 

Qli'res  (gll'rez),  n.  pi.  [L.,  dor¬ 
mice.]  Zobl.  =  Rodent  i  a.  — 
gll'rine  (glT'rYn),  a. 

Qlir'i-da  (glTr'T-de),  n.pl.  [NL. 
See  Glires.]  See  dormouse. 
gli'ri-form  (gll'rY-fdrm),  a.  [L. 
glis,  gliris,  dormouse  4-  r/’orm.] 
Zool.  a  Resembling  the  Glires. 
b  Designating  the  form  of  inci¬ 
sor  tooth  characteristic  of  the 
Glires. 

Glir  i-for'ml  aCglYr'Y-fCr'mY-b), 
n.pl.  [NL.]  =  Hyracoidea. 
glise.  v.  i.  [AS.  glisian .]  To 
shine. 

gllsk  (glTsk).  v.  1.  To  glisten; 
glitter.  Srnt.  V  Dial.  Eng. 
gllsnen.  gllsnlen  +  n listen. 
gliss  (glis),  v.  i.  ;  pret.  O  LIST. 
To  glisten.  Scot. 
glis  s&d'er  (glT-siid'Pr;  -s5dr?r), 
n.  One  who  glissades, 
glis 'sen.  f  glisten. 
glist.  r.  i.  To  glisten.  Obs. 
gliit  (glYst),  n.  1.  A  gleam  ; 


sparkle.  Dial.  Eng. 

2.  Mica.  Obs. 

glis'ten-ing,  p.  pr.  Sr  rh.  n.  of 
o  listen.  —  glls'ten-ing-ly,  adv. 
gils'ter.  Obs.  or  Scot.  &  dial. 
Eng.  var.  of  clyster. 
glis 'terd.  Glistered.  Ref.  Sp. 
gils'ter  ing,  ».  vr.  Sr  vb.  n.  of 
glister.  —  glis'ter-ing-ly,  adv. 
glist'nen.  +  olihten. 
glis'tren.  +  glister. 
gilt.  Obs.  or  Scot.  var.  of  a  left. 
Glit'nir  (glet'nfr),  ».  [Icel.,  the 
glittering.]  See  Asgakd. 
glit'ter.  var.  of  olidder.  Dial. 
Eng.  [glitter.  Rare.  | 

glit'ter  anc«,  n.  Glittering 
gllt'ter-ing.  p.  vr.  Sr  rh.  n.  of 
glitter.  —  glit'ter  ing-ly,  adv. 
glit'ter-y,  a.  Full  of  glitter, 
gloak.  n.  Man  :  fellow.  Obs. 
Slang.  f or  Dial.  Eng.  I 

gloar.  Var.  of  glore,  v.  Obs  \ 
gloase.  +  olozk. 
gloat'ing,  />.  pr.  Sr  rh.  n.  of 
gloat.  —  gloat'ing-ly.  adr. 
glob'al (glSb'/Il), a.  Spherical  ; 
also.  pert,  to  the  globe,  or  earth, 
globar.  a.  Globular.  Obs. 
globard.  o low b a r d. 

glo'bate  (gld'bat),  glo'bat-ed 
( -bat-Pd),  a.  [L.  globatus,  n.  n. 
of  glnbare  to  make  into  a  ball, 
fr.  globus  ball.]  Spherical.  Rare. 


glob'be.  r.  t.  [Imitative.]  To 

gulp  :  glut.  Obs. 
glob'ber.  n.  A  glutton.  Obs. 
globe  artichoke. = a  it  riciiOK  k.1  . 
globe  crowfoot.  =  globe- 
FLOWER. 

globed  (glfibd),  a.  1.  Having 
the  form  of  a  globe  ;  globular. 

2.  Provided  with  a  globe, 
globe  dial.  A  globular  sundial. 

Obs. 

globe  hyacinth-  =  grape  hya¬ 
cinth.  [joint.  I 

globe  joint.  A  ball-and-socket  | 
globe'let,  n.  See  -let. 
globe  lightning.  =  ball  light¬ 
ning.  [flower. I 

globe  ranunculus.  =  glo  be- I 
globerde.  •{*  olowbard. 
globe  slater.  A  pill  bug. 
glob'i-cal  ( g l«b'T-ktf  l;  glo'bT-), 
a.  1.  Globular.  Obs. 

2.  Her.  Having  a  circular  gen¬ 
eral  outline,  as  a  cross  pattee. 
glo'bin  (gld'bYn),  n.  [L.  globus 
globe  4-  -in.]  Physiol.  Chem.  A 
histone  formed  as  a  cleavage 
product  of  haemoglobin. 
Glo'bi-o-ceph'a-lus  (gld'bY-d- 
spf'd-lus), //.  [NL.]  Zobl.  Syn. 
of  Globiceph  ala. 
glo  bo-cu'mu-lus,  n.  [L.  globus 
a  globe  4-  L.  &  E.  cumulus.] 
Meteor.  =  mam  mato-cum  ULUS. 


glo'bo-site  (gl5'b«Y-sTt),  v.  [L. 

globus  globe.  1  Min.  A  hydrated 
ferric  phosphate  similar  to  be- 
raunite. 

glo'bous  (-bus),  a.  [Cf.  OF. 
globeus.]  Globose.  —  glo'bous- 
ly,  adv.  —  glo'bous  ness.  n. 
glob'u-lar'i-ty  (glbb'd-lftr'Y-tY), 
//.  Globular  state  or  quality, 
glob'u-lar-ly,  adv.  of  globu- 
lar.  See  -ly. 

glob'u  lar  ness.  n.  See -ness. 
glob'u-let  (glbb'n-l?t),  //.  A  lit¬ 
tle  globule.  Rare. 
glob'u-li-cid  al  (-lY-sTd'rYl’),  a. 
T)estroying  blood  corpuscles, 
glob'u-ll-cide'  (-sld'),  n.  [glob¬ 
ule  -f  -ciV/e.]  Med.  An  agent 
that  destroys  blood  corpuscles. 
—  a.  Globulicidal. 
glo'bus  ma'jor,  glo'bus  mi'- 
nor.  [L.]  See  epididymis. 
glo'bus  pal'li-dus.  [L..  lit., 
pale  globose  body.]  See  lentic¬ 
ular  NUCLEUS. 

glob'y  (gldb'Y),  a.  Globular.  R. 
gloce.  +  GLOSS, 
glo-chid'e-ous  (glfi-kYd'P-us),  a. 
Bot.  Glochidiate.  [chidium.I 
glo-chid'i-a  (-a),  7i.,  pi.  of  glo- I 
glo'chis  (glo'kYs).  n. ;  pi.  GLO- 
chines  (glo'k Y-nez).  [NL.,  fr. 
Gr.  yAtoYi?,  -xiPo?,a  projecting 
point.]  Bot.  tf  Zobl.  A  barbed 


hair,  bristle,  or  spine.  [Ob.«.  1 

glocke,  v.  t.  To  shake  violently.  | 
glock'er-ite (gl6k'?r-It), n.  [Af¬ 
ter  E.  F.  G rocker ,  a  German.] 
Min.  A  basic  ferric  sulphate. 
2Fe..0.s'S0:u6H20,  massive  or  in 
stalactitic  forms, 
glod.  Obs.  pret.  of  glide. 
glode.  Obs.  or  archaic  pret.  and 

p.  p.  of  GLIDE. 

glce'o-cap'soidfgle'fi-kftp'soid), 

a.  Bot.  Pert,  to,  or  resembling, 
the  genus  Glceocapsa. 
glofe  +  GLOVE, 
gloff  (glof).  7i.  A  6hock  ;  n  scare. 
Scot.  —  r.  i.  To  take  fright ;  to 
feel  a  shock.  Scot. 
gloi'o-carp(gloi'i5-karp),  n.  [Gr. 
yAoi a  glue  or  yAoto?,  gum  4- 
-carp.]  Bot.  A  tetraspore.  Obs. 
gloir.  +  GLORY, 
glois.  OLOZE. 
glombe.  glome.  +  gloom. 
glome,  n.  [L.  glomus  ball,  clue.] 

1.  A  ball  or  clew, as  of  thread.  Obs. 

2.  Bot.  A  glomerule. 
glom'er-el  (gl5m'?r-?l),  n.  [LL. 

glomrrellus.  See  GLOM  FRY. 1  A 
term  formerly  in  use  in  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Cambridge.  England, 
apparently  denoting  a  pupil  of  a 
grammar  school.  Oxf.  E.  D. 
glom'er-ous  (-us),  a.  [L.  glo- 
merosus ,  fr.  glomus  a  ball.] 


Glomerate.  Obs. 

glo-mer'u-li  (glfi-m?r'db-ll), 

pi.  Of  GLOMERULUS. 

glo-mer'u-lif'er-ous  (-lYf'?r-us), 
a.  [glomerule  4-  -ferous.]  Bot. 
Bearing  glomerules. 
glo-meru-li'tis  (-lT'tYs),  n. 
[NJ^.  ;  glomerule  4 --itis.]  Med. 
Inflammation  of  the  glomeruli, 
glo-mer  u-lo-ne-nhri'tis  (-lf.-n?- 

fri'tYs),  n.  [NL.  ;  glomerule  4- * 
nephritis .]  jled.  Inflammation 
of  the  kidney  involving  the 
glomeruli. 

glo-mer'u-lose  (glfi-m?r'df>-los), 
a.  Glomerulate. 
glom'er-y  (gl8m'?r-Y).  n.  [Prob. 
fr.  a  LL.  or  OF.  corruption  of 
the  word  meaning  grammar.] 
Used  in  the  phrase  Master  of 
Glomery  (=  L.  Magister  Glome- 
rite),  the  title  of  an  official  for¬ 
merly  recognized  by  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Cambridge,  apparently 
the  head  of  the  grammar  school 
or  schools.  Oxf.  E.  D. 

glom'men  +  gloom. 
glom'mox  (glQtn'tfks),  n.  A 
conglomeration;  muddle;  muss. 
Dial.  U.  S. 

glo'mus  (gld'mtYs),  n.  Embryol. 
A  plexus  of  blood  capillaries  in 
close  relation  to  the  pronephros, 
glond.u.  a  Awl  wort,  b  Cow  herb. 


food,  foot ;  out,  oil ;  chair  ;  go  ;  sing,  iijk  ;  *feen,  thin;  nature,  verdure  (250) ;  k  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144) ;  boN  ;  yet ;  zh  =  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Guidb. 

Full  explanotlons  of  Abbreviations,  Signs,  etc.,  Immediately  precede  the  l  ocnbnlary. 
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glon'O  In  )  (glBn'fc-In),  n.  [y/ycerin  oxygen  +  ?iitro- 
glon'o  ine  J  gen  -}-  -ine.]  1.  Nitroglycerin.  Obs. 

2.  Pharm.  A  dilute  solution  of  nitroglycerin  used  esp.  in 
angina  pectoris,  asthma,  and  convulsions, 
gloom  (gloom),  n.  [Perh.  fr.  AS.  gloni  twilight,  from  the 
root  of  E.  glow ;  but  cf.  gloom  to  become  dark.]  1.  A 
frown,  scowl,  or  sullen  look.  Scot,  d;  Dial.  Eng. 

2.  Partial  or  total  darkness  ;  thick  shade;  obscurity  ;  as, 
the  gloom  of  a  forest  or  of  midnight. 

Within  the  green  glooms  of  the  shadowy  oak.  Lowell. 

3.  A  shady,  gloomy,  or  dark  place  or  grove. 

Before  a  gloom  of  stubborn-shafted  oaks.  Tennyson. 

4.  Cloudiness  or  heaviness  of  mind  ;  melancholy ;  aspect 
of  sorrow  ;  low  spirits  ;  dullness. 

A  sullen  gloom  and  furious  disorder  prevailed  by  fits.  Burke. 
Syn.  —  Darkness,  dimness,  obscurity;  heaviness,  dull¬ 
ness,  depression,  dejection,  sadness.  See  melancholy. 
gloom,  v.  i. ;  gloomed  (gloomd) ;  gloom'ing.  [ME.  glomen , 
glommen ,  glowmben ,  to  look  sullen,  to  scowl  ;  cf.  Fries. 
glumen,  Norw.  dial,  glyma  to  look  stern,  LG.  glum  turbid.] 

1.  To  look  sullen  ;  to  frown  ;  to  scowl ;  also,  to  look  dis¬ 
mal  or  melancholy  ;  to  become  gloomy  or  somber  in  ap¬ 
pearance  or  expression. 

2.  To  become  dark,  cloudy,  dull,  or  threatening,  as  the  sky 
or  weather ;  to  lower  ;  to  come  to  the  evening  twilight. 

3.  To  be  or  appear  dark,  somber,  or  gloomy. 

The  black  gibbet  glooms  beside  the  way.  Goldsmith. 
gloom,  v.  t.  1.  To  render  gloomy  ;  to  obscure  ;  darken. 

A  bow  window  .  .  .  gloomed  with  limes.  Walpole. 

2.  To  fill  with  gloom  ;  to  make  sad,  dismal,  or  sullen. 

What  sorrows  gloomed  that  parting  day.  Goldsmith . 
gloom,  n.  Also  gloom  stove.  [Cf.  AS.  gldm  twilight,  and 

E.  glow.]  In  gunpowder  manufacture,  the  drying  oven, 
glooming,  n.  [Cf.  gloaming.]  1.  A  scowl;  asiillen  fit. 

2.  Twilight  (of  morning  or  evening) ;  gloamiug.  Poetic. 

The  balmy  glooming ,  crescent-lit.  Tennyson. 

gloom'y  (gloom'!),  a'.;  gloom'i-er  (-!-er) ;  gloom'i-est. 
[Cf.  gloom,  v.,  gloom,  n.]  1.  Imperfectly  illuminated  ; 

dismal  through  obscurity  or  darkness;  dusky;  dim; 
clouded.  “Though  hid  in  gloomiest  shade.’’  Milton. 

2.  Affected  with,  or  expressing,  gloom  ;  melancholy  ;  de¬ 
jected  ;  as,  a  gloomy  temper  or  countenance. 

3.  Producing,  or  characterized  by,  gloom  or  melancholy  ; 
dismal ;  discouraging. 

Syn.  —  Dark,  dim,  dusky,  cloudy  ;  dismal,  moodv,  sullen, 
morose,  melancholy,  sad,  downcast,  depressed,  objected, 
glop'pen  (glSp'en),  v.  t.  &  i.  [ME.  glopnen  to  be  fright¬ 
ened,  frighten :  cf.  Icel.  glupna  to  look  downcast.]  To 
surprise,  alarm,  startle,  or  astonish  ;  to  be  distressed,  dis¬ 
heartened,  alarmed,  or  astonished.  Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 
glore  (glor  ;  201),  v.  i.  [Cf.  D.  gloren  to  glow,  Icel.  glora 
to  gleam,  glare.]  1.  To  shine  ;  glitter.  Obs.  or  Scot. 

2.  To  stare ;  to  gaze  fixedly;  to  glower.  Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 
Glo'ri-a  (glo'rl-d ;  201),  n.  [L.,  glory.]  1.  Eccl.  a 
The  “  greater  doxology,”  beginning  Gloria  in  Excelsis 
(Deo),  “  Glory  be  to  God  on  high  ”  ( Luke  ii.  14),  whence 
it  is  also  called  the  Angelic  Hymn.  It  is  sung  or  recited 
in  the  Roman,  Greek,  Anglican,  and  other  liturgies,  esp. 
in  the  Communion  service,  b  The  “lesser  doxology,” 
Glo'ri-a  Pa'tri.  “  Glory  be  to  the  Father,  and  to  the  Son, 
and  to  the  Holy  Ghost ;  as  it  was  in  the  beginning,  is  now, 
and  ever  shall  be,  world  without  end.  Amen.”  It  is  also 
in  use  in  both  Eastern  and  Western  liturgies,  c  The  short 
doxology,  Glo'ri-a  Tl'bi,  Do'ml-ne,  “  Glory  be  to  thee,  O 
Lord  ;  ”  —  said  or  sung  in  response  to  the  announcement 
of  the  liturgical  gospel  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  and 
the  churches  of  the  Anglican  Communion.  The  form  used 
in  the  Eastern  Church,  8o£a  ooi,  Kupie,  6o£a  croc,  occurs 
after  the  gospel. 

2.  [ l .  c.]  A  nimbus  ;  an  aureole  ;  also,  an  imitation  of  one. 

3.  [/.  r.]  A  glossy  fabric,  consisting  of  silk  and  wool  mixed, 
used  for  umbrellas,  dresses,  etc. 

Glcyrl-a'na  (glo'rT-a'nri  ;  201),  n.  In  Spenser’s  “  Faerie 
Queene,”  the  “greatest  glorious  queen  of  Fae'ry  land,”  in 
whose  service  the  Redcross  knight  and  others  undertake 
their  adventures.  “  In  that  Faery  Queene,  I  mean  Glory 
in  my  general  intention,  but  in  my  particular  I  conceive 
the  most  excellent  and  glorious  person  of  our  sovereign 
the  Queen  [Elizabeth],  and  her  kingdom  in  Faery  land.” 

Introductory  “  Letter  of  the  Author .” 
glo'rl-a'tlon  (glo'rT-a'slmn),  n.  [L.  gloriatio ,  fr.  gloriari 
to  glory,  boast,  fr.  gloria  glory.  See  glory,  ti.]  Glorying  ; 
boasting  ;  triumphing.  Obs.  or  R. 

glo  ri  ette'  (-St' ;  201),  n.  [F.]  Hist.  In  a  castle  or  other 
building,  a  Highly  ornamented  chamber, 
glo  ri-fl-ca'tion  ( -fT-ka'shim  ;  201),  n.  [L.  glorificatio  :  cf. 

F.  glorification.  See  glorify.]  1.  A  glorifying,  or  state  of 
being  glorified  ;  as,  the  glorification  of  Christ. 

2.  A  festivity  ;  a  jollification. 

3.  A  form  for  giving  praise,  as  of  God  ;  a  doxology. 
glo'ri-fy  (glo'rT-fi ;  201),  v.  t. ;  glo'ri-fied  (-fid);  glo'ri- 

fy'ing  (-fi'Tng).  [F.  glorifier ,  L.  glorificare  ;  gloria  glory 
- ficare  (in  comp.)  to  make.  See  -fy.]  1.  To  make  glo¬ 

rious  by  bestowing  glory  upon  ;  to  confer  honor  and  dis¬ 
tinction  upon  ;  to  elevate  to  celestial  glory. 

Jesus  was  not  yet  glorified.  John  vii.  39. 

2.  To  make  glorious  by  illuminating  ;  to  shed  radiance  or 
splendor  on  ;  also,  Obs.,  to  adorn  or  beautify. 

3.  To  make  glorious  by  presentation  in  a  heightened  or 
more  favorable  aspect ;  as,  to  glorify  everyday  life. 

4.  To  make  glorious  by  ascribing  glory  to ;  to  promote  the 
glory  of ;  to  acknowledge  the  excellence  of ;  to  render 
homage  to  ;  to  magnify  in  worship  ;  to  adore  ;  extol ;  exalt. 

That  we  for  thee  may  glorify  the  Lord.  Shak. 

5.  To  boast ;  vaunt ;  —  used  reflexively.  Rare. 
glo'ri-fy,  v.  i.  To  vaunt;  boast;  glory.  Obs. 


glood.  Obs.  pret.  of  glide. 

gloomd.  Gloomed.  Ref.  Sp. 
gloom'ful,  a.  Full  of  gloom  ; 
dark.  —  gloom'ful-ly,  adv. 
gloom'i-ly,  adv.  of  gloomy. 
gloom'i-ness,  n.  See -ness. 
gloom'ing.  /<■  />>■.  of  gloom.— 
gloom'lng-ly,  adv. 
gloom'ing,  p.  a.  Gleaming:.  Ohs. 
gloomth(globmth),Ji.  Gloom.  R. 
gloor  (gloor ;  glorL  Var.  of 
glore,  v.  Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 
gloove  f  glove. 

f;lop.  r.  t.  [Cf.  Icel.  glupna  to 
ook  downcast.]  To  stare  :  to 
look  wildly.  Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 
—  n.  Surprise.  Obs. 
glop'nen.  +  gloppen. 
glor.  +  glory. 


glor.  glore  (gl6r),  n.  Dial.  Eng. 

Animal  fat,  esp.  in  a  loose  shaky 
mass  ;  —  cominonlv  used  in  glor 
fat ,  loose  fat.  —  giore'-fat',  a. 
glore.  +  glory. 

Glo'ri-a  in  ex-cel'sis,  Glo'ri-a 
Pa'tri.  Glo'ri-a  Ti'bi.  [I..]  See 
Gloria,  1. 

glo'ri-a  vir-tu'tls  ura'tra. 

L.l  Glory  (is)  the  shadow  of 
virtue. 

glo'rled  (glo'rTd),  a.  [See 
glory.]  Illustrious  ;  noble.  Obs. 
glorlen.  +  glory. 
glo'ri-fi'a-ble  (glo'rY-fT'd-b’l), 
a.  See  -able. 

glo-rif'i-cate.  a.  Glorified.  Obs. 
glo'ri-fl  er  (gl5'rT-fl/Sr),  n.  One 
who  glorifies. 


glo'rl-ole  (glo'rT-ol),  n.  [L.  gloriola  a  small  glory,  dim.  of 
gloria  glory  :  cf.  F.  gloriole .]  An  aureole.  Mrs.  Browning. 
Glo  ri  o'sa  (-o'sd),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  L.  gloriosus.  Sec  glorious.] 
Bot.  A  genus  of  East  Indian  liliaceous  plants  climbing  by 
means  of  leaf  tendrils.  The  three  species  are  often  culti¬ 
vated  for  their  showy  red  or  yellow  flowers, 
glo'ri  ous  (glo'ri-fts  ;  201),  a.  [OF.  glorios,  glorious,  F. 
glorieux,  fr.  L.  gloriosus.  See  glory,  ?i.]  1.  Eager  for 

glory;  haughty;  boastful;  vainglorious.  Obs. 

Most  miserable 

Is  the  desire  that  ’b  glorious.  Shak. 

2.  Exhibiting  attributes,  qualities,  or  acts  that  deserve  or 
receive  glory  ;  noble  ;  praiseworthy  ;  illustrious ;  inspiring 
admiration  ;  as,  glorious  deeds. 

These  are  thy  glorious  works.  Parent  of  good  !  Milton . 

3.  Splendid  in  appearance  ;  resplendent;  radiant;  as,  the 
sky  was  glorious  with  stars. 

4.  Extremely  pleasant ;  delightful;  magnificent.  Colloq. 

Tne  sons  of  Beliul  hud  a  glorious  time.  Dryden. 
6.  Ecstatic;  hilarious;  elated  with  drink.  Humorous. 
Syn.  —  Eminent,  noble,  excellent,  renowned,  illustrious, 
celebrated,  magnificent,  grand,  splendid. 

—  glo'ri  ous  ly,  adv.  —  glo'ri-ous-ness.  n. 
glo'ry  (gl5'r! ;  201),  n.  ;  pi.  -ries  (-riz).  [ME.  glorie,  OF. 
glorie,  gloire,  F.  g/oire ,  fr.  L.  gloria.]  1.  Pride ;  boast¬ 
fulness  ;  eagerness  for  renown  ;  ambition.  Obs. 

2.  Praise,  honor,  admiration,  or  distinction,  accorded  by 
common  consent  to  a  person  or  thing ;  high  reputation  ; 


honorable  fame  ;  renown. 

The  paths  of  glory  lead  but  to  the  grave.  T.  Gray. 

3.  That  which  secures  general  praise  or  honor  or  which 
brings  or  gives  renown  ;  a  thing  or  feature  that  gives  dis¬ 
tinction;  an  object  of  pride  or  boast ;  an  occasion  for  praise. 

Think  it  no  glory  to  swell  in  tyranny.  Sir  P.  Sidney. 
Your  sex’s  glory  ’t  is  to  shine  unknown.  Young. 

4.  Honor  and  praise  accorded  in  worship. 

Glory  to  God  in  the  highest.  Luke  ii.  14. 

6.  Brilliancy;  splendor;  radiant  beauty;  resplendence; 
also,  pi.,  features  of  splendor. 

Jewels  lose  their  glory  if  neglected.  Shak. 

The  glory  that  was  Greece 

And  the  grandeur  that  was  Rome.  Poe. 

6.  The  presence  of  the  Divine  Being  ;  the  manifestations 
of  the  divine  nature  and  favor  to  the  blessed  in  heaven  ; 
celestial  honor  ;  heaven. 

Thou  slialt  guide  me  with  thy  counsel,  and  afterward  receive 
me  to  glory.  JJs.  lxxiii.  24. 

7-  Height  of  prosperity  or  splendor  ;  exaltation;  as,  Spain 
was  then  at  its  glory  ;  Colloq.,  highest  state  of  pleasure  or 
gratification  ;  as,  to  be  in  one’s  glory. 

8.  An  emanation  of  light  sup- 
posed  to  proceed  from  beings 
of  peculiar  sanctity  ;  also,  in 
art,  a  representation  of  such 
light  by  rays  of  gold,  a  golden 
circle,  disk,  etc.,  around  the 
head  or  body.  In  this  sense 
glory  is  the  general  term  for 
the  aureola  and  the  nimbus, 
but  it  is  preferred  by  some 
to  denote  a  combination  of  { 
the  nimbus  with  the  aureola. 

9.  Painting.  A  representa¬ 
tion  of  the  heaven  opened. 

10.  Any  ring  of  light;  a  halo; 
a  corona;  specif.,  an  antlie- 
lion  or  halo  opposite  the  sun. 

Syn.  —  See  reputation. 

glo'ry  (glo'rT),  v.  i.  ;  glo'ried 
(-rtd);  glo'ry-ing.  [ME. 
glorien ,  OF.  glorier,  fr.  L. 
gloriari,  fr.  gloria  glory.  See 
glory,  ti.]  1.  To  exult  with 
joy  or  triumph  ;  to  rejoice  ;  also,  to  be  proud,  haughty,  or 
boastful.  “  Glory  ye  in  his  holy  name.”  Ps.  cv.3. 

2.  To  form  a  glory  ;  to  spread  like  a  glory. 

A  low  sea  sunset  glorying  round  her  hair.  Tennyson. 
glo'ry,  v.  t.  To  give  glory  to ;  to  honor ;  to  glorify ;  to 
adorn  with  glories. 

glory  hole.  1.  A  place,  as  a  drawer,  where  odds  and  ends 
are  put  away  without  order.  Colloq.  or  Dial. 

2.  An  opening  in  the  wall  of  a  glass  furnace,  expciing  the 
brilliant  white  light  of  the  interior. 

3.  Naut.  Slang,  a  A  lazaret,  b  A  room  or  one  of  several 
rooms  in  the  between-decks  aft,  where  the  stewards  and 
others  have  their  bunks. 

4.  Mining.  An  open  pit  produced  by  surface  mining, 
glory  pea.  Either  of  two  fabaceous  vines  (Donia  speciosa 

and  D.  punicea)  frequently  cultivated  for  their  handsome 

Surple  and  scarlet  oddly  shaped  flowers.  D.  punicea,  of 
ew  Zealand,  is  also  called  kaka  bill,  parrot's-bill,  parrot' s- 
bill  kowhai,  and  scarlet  koivhai.  See  Donia. 
glory  tree  Any  of  several  showy  flowering  verbenaceous 
shrubs  or  trees  of  the  genus  Clerodendron. 
gloss  (gl5s ;  205),  n.  [Cf.  Icel.  glossi  a  blaze,  Sw.  dial,  glossa 
to  glow,  MHG.  glosen  to  glow.]  1.  Brightness  or  luster 
of  a  body  proceeding  from  a  smooth  surface  ;  polish  ;  as, 
the  gloss  of  silk  ;  cloth  is  calendered  to  give  it  a  gloss. 

2.  A  specious  appearance;  superficial  quality  or  show. 

It  is  no  part  ...  to  set  on  the  face  of  this  cause  any  fairer 
gloss  than  the  naked  truth  doth  afford.  Hooker. 

3 .  Glow  ;  glowing  matter.  Rare  or  Scot.  &  Dial.  Eng. 
Syn.  —  See  luster. 

gloss,  v.  t. ;  glossed  (glSst) ;  gloss'ing.  1.  To  give  a 
superficial  luster  or  gloss  to  ;  to  make  smooth  and  shining; 
to  glaze  ;  as,  to  gloss  silk  by  tightly  twisting  it. 

2.  To  give  a  gloss,  or  specious  appearance,  to  ;  to  color;  — 
often  with  over. 

gl03S,  v.  i.  To  take  on  a  gloss ;  to  become  glossy  or 
shiny  ;  as,  this  cloth  glosses  too  easily. 


Glory,  8. 


glo'ri-o'so.  n.  Also  glo  ri-o'ser 

[It.]  Boaster.  Obs.  [Dial.  Eng. I 
glor'y  (glftr'Y).  Var.  of  glor.  | 
glory  flower.  =  glory  pea. 
glo'ry-ing.  p.  pr.  Sr  vb.  n.  of 
glory.  —  glo'ry-ing-ly,  adv. 
glo'rv-of-the-snow',  n.  Bot. 
See  Cii  joxodoxa. 
glory  vine.  =  glory  pea. 

glos.  GLOSS. 

glose.  Var.  of  gloze. 
gloss.  +  GLOZE. 
gloss.  Abbr.  Glossary, 
gloss-.  See  glosso-. 
glos-sag'ra  (gl5-sftg'rd  ;  glbs'- 
«-grd).  7i.  [NL.:  glosso -  -+- -. agra .] 
Med.  Gouty  pain  in  the  tongue, 
-glos's&l.  See -olossate. 
glossal'gy  (glb-sil'jY),  n.  [See 


glossaloia.]  Med.  Glossal#  r, a. 
glos'san.  Var.  of  glash an 
gloB-aa'ri-al-ly,  adr.  of  glos- 
sarial.  [A  gloss.trist.  I 

glos  sa'ri-an  (glO-sa'rY-rfn  ).  7/.| 
glos-sa'ri-um  (-win),  n.  ;pl.  -ria 
(-«).  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  yXioacra 

tongue.]  Zobl.  The  slender 
sharp  lahrum  of  certain  dipter¬ 
ous  insects,  as  the  mosquito, 
glos'sa-ry,  n.  A  glossator.  Obs. 
Glos  s&'ta  (gl5-sa'ta),  n.  pi. 
[NL.  See  glossa.]  Zobl.  The 
Lepidoptera.  Obs. 
glos  sa-to'ri-al  (glfls'd-tfl'rY-dl; 
201),  a.  Glossarial. 
gloB-sec'to-my  (glB-sFk'tft-mY), 
n.  [glosso-  -f-  -ectnmy.]  Surg. 
Excision  of  the  tongue. 


glOBS  (glSs ;  205),  7i.  [ME.  glose ,  F.  glose,  L.  glossa  a  difficult 
word  needing  explanation,  fr.  Gr.  yKoiaaa  tongue,  lan¬ 
guage,  word  needing  explanation.  Cf.  gloze,  glossary, 
glottis.]  1.  An  interpretation,  consisting  of  one  or  more 
words,  interlinear  or  marginal,  or  given  in  a  glossary  or 
dictionary;  a  note  of  explanation,  esp.  a  rendering  of  an  ob¬ 
scure  word  or  expression ;  loosely,  a  running  commentary. 

2.  Hence:  a  A  glossary,  b  An  interlinear  translation. 

Explaining  the  text  in  short  glosses.  T.  Baker. 

3.  A  word  requiring  explanation.  Obs. 

4-  A  species  of  poetical  composition  consisting  in  an  am¬ 
plification  of  a  stanza  of  some  poem  into  several  stanzas, 
each  ending  with  a  line  or  couplet  of  the  text  stanza. 

Syn.  —  See  remark. 

gloss,  v.  t.  1.  To  furnish  with  glosses ;  to  render  clear 
and  evident  by  comments  ;  to  explain  ;  to  annotate. 

2.  To  interpret  speciously,  or  to  pervert  in  this  way. 
gloss,  v.  i.  1.  To  introduce  or  make  glosses  or  comments  ; 
to  comment ;  to  explain. 

2.  To  make  adverse  comments  or  remarks, 
glos'sa  (gl5s'd),  n.  ;  L.  pi.  -sm  (-e).  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  yAwcraa 
the  tongue.]  Zool.  The  median  anterior  part  of  the  la¬ 
bium  of  many  insects  ;  the  lingua.  It  may  sometimes  be 
divided  at  the  tip,  or  represented  by  a  paired  structure, 
glos'sal  (-&1),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  tongue  ;  lingual, 
glos-sal'gi-a  (gl5-sXl'j!-d),  n.  [NL.  ;  glosso-  -J-  -ulyia.] 
Med.  Any  pain  in  the  tongue,  esp.  a  neuralgic  pain, 
glos-san'thrax  (-sSn'thrSks),  n.  [ glosso -  -f-  anthrax.]  A 
disease  of  horses  and  cattle  accompanied  by  carbuncles  in 
the  mouth  and  on  the  tongue. 

glos-sa'rl-al  (-sa'rl-al ;  115),  a.  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  of 
the  nature  of,  a  glossary. 

glos'sa-rist  (gl5s'd-r!st),  n.  A  writer  of  glosses  or  com¬ 
piler  of  a  glossary  ;  a  commentator  ;  a  scholiast. 
glOS'sa-ry  (-rT),  n.  ;  pi.  -ries  (-riz).  [L.  glossarium,  fr. 

glossa:  cf.  F.  glossaire.  See  gloss  a  note.]  A  collection 
of  glosses,  or  explanations  of  words  and  passages  of  a 
work  or  author;  a  partial  dictionary  of  a  work,  an  author, 
a  dialect,  art,  or  science,  explaining  archaic,  technical,  or 
other  uncommon  words. 

glos'sat©  (glos'at),  a.  Zobl.  a  Having  a  glossa.  b  Haus- 
tellate. 


-glos'sate,  -glos'sal.  [Cf.  glottis.]  Suffixes  from  Greek 
yXwaaa,  tongue  ;  as  in  trachy glossaie,  phanero glossal,  etc. 
glos  sa'tor  (gl5-sa'ttfr),  n.  [LL.  See  gloss  a  note.]  A 
writer  of  glosses  or  comments;  a  commentator;  esp.,  a 
medieval  commentator  on  a  classical  text  or  on  the  texts 
of  the  Civil  or  Canon  law. 

glossed  (glSst ;  205),  p.  a.  [See  1st  glos9.]  a  Having  a 
gloss,  or  brightness  ;  glazed.  Obs.  b  Having  a  gloss,  or 
specious  appearance  ;  plausibly  expressed, 
gloss'er  (glSs'er),  n  [See  1st  gloss.]  A  polisher ;  one 
who  gives  a  luster. 

gloss'er,  n.  [See  4th  gloss.]  A  writer  of  glosses  ;  a  scho¬ 
liast  ;  a  commentator  ;  a  glossator. 

glos'slc  (glos'Tk),  ii.  [Gr.  yXuioaa  tongue,  language.  See 
4th  gloss.]  Phon.  A  system  of  phonetic  spelling  devised 
and  named  by  A.  J.  Ellis.  Each  letter  and  digraph  has 
invariably  the  same  sound,  usually  that  which  it  most  com¬ 
monly  represents  in  current  English. 

Ingglish  Glosik  konvai  z  hwotever  proanunsiai-shon  iz  in- 
ten-ded  bei  dhi  reiter.  A.  J.  Ellis. 


[NL.  ;  Gr.  yAaxrcra 


Glossiphonia  (  G .  complanata).  a  Acetabulum  ; 
o  Esophagus ;  p  Proboscis ;  ss  Stomach ;  i 
Intestine. 


Glos'sl-pho'nl  a  (glBs'T-fo'uT-d),  n. 
tongue  -j-  <rC<f>tuu 
pipe,  siphon.] 

Zobl.  A  ge¬ 
nus  of  fresh¬ 
water  leeches 
of  the  order 
Rhyne  hob- 
dellida,  with 
only  the  pos¬ 
terior  sucker 

distinctly  marked  off  from  the  body.  Clepsine  is  a  synonym, 
glos  si'tis  (gl5-sl't!s),  n.  [NL.  ;  glosso-  -f-  -it is.]  Med. 

Inflammation  of  the  tongue.  —  glos-slt'lc  (-slt'Tk),  a. 
glos'so-  (glQs'o-).  A  combining  form  from  Greek  yXuxraa, 
tongue.  Cf.  glotto-. 

glos'sc-graph  (glbs'o-graf),  n.  [g!osso--\- -graph.]  1.  Phys¬ 
iol.  An  instrument  for  recording  the  extent  and  character 
of  the  movements  made  by  the  tongue  in  speaking. 

2.  A  glossographer. 

glos-sog'ra-pher  (gl<5-s5g'ra-fer),  n.  [Gr.  yAaj<rcroypo^o?  ; 
yXuMxcra  tongue  -j-  ypafieu'  to  write.  See  4th  gloss.]  A 
writer  of  glosses ;  commentator;  scholiast, 
glos  sog'ra-phy  (-fT),  n. ;  pi.  -phies  (-f!z).  [See  glossog¬ 
rapher.]  1.  The  writing  of  glossaries  or  glosses. 

2.  A  description  or  grouping  of  languages.  R.  Cent.  Diet. 
glos  SO  hy'al  (glbs'fc-hi'al),  a.  [g/osso-  -f-  Ayoid  -f-  -al.] 
Zool.  Pertaining  to  the  hyoid  arch  and  tongue ;  specif., 
designating  the  median  basihyal,  or  an  anterior  exten¬ 
sion  or  segment  of  it,  extending  into  and  supporting  the 
tongue.  In  fishes  the  glossohyal  bone  often  bears  teeth.  — 
glos  so -hy'al,  n. 

glos'soid  (gl5s'oid),  a.  [glosso-  +  -oid :  cf.  Gr.  yXuar- 
aoei&ri<;  tonguelike.]  Resembling  a  tongue  ;  tonguelike. 
glos'BO-la'li-a  (glS^o-la'lT-a) )  n.  [NL. ;  glosso-  -j-  Gr. 
glos  sol'a-ly  (gl5-s51'«-l!)  )  AaAid  talk.]  The  gift  of 

tongues.  See  under  gift.  —  glos-sol'a-list  (-l!st),  n. 
glOS  SO-Iog'i-cai  (glSs'o-lS.j'T-kftl),  a.  Pert,  to  glossology, 
glos  BOl'0-gist  (gl5-s<51'o-jTst).  7? .  One  who  defines  and 
explains  terms  ;  one  who  is  versed  in  glossology, 
gloo-sol'o-gy  (-jT),  7?.;  pi.  -gies  (-jTz).  [glosso-  -f-  -logy. 
See  4th  gloss.]  1.  Linguistic  study  or  learning.  Obs. 


glossed  (glCet),  a.  [See  4th 
gloss.]  Provided  with  glosses. 
gloB'ser,  ti.  A  glutton.  Obs. 
gloss 'ful.  a.  Glossy,  [glossy. I 
gioss'i-ly  (glfis'Y-lT),  adv.  of | 
Gloa-Bi'na  (glB-sT'nd),  n.  [NL.  ; 
glosso-  -f  -17/77.]  Zobl.  The  genus 
containing  the  tsetse  fly. 
gloss'i-ness.  7i.  See  -ness. 
gloss'ing.  p.  pr.  vb.  n.  of 
gloss.  —  gloss 'ing-ly,  adv. 
gloss'ist.  /I.  A  writer  of  com¬ 
ments. 

gloss'less,  a.  See  -less. 
glos'so-cele  (glfiR'i%sel),  n. 
[glosso-  -f  -eele.]  Med.  Swelling 
of  the  tongue  producing  pro¬ 
trusion  of  it  from  the  mouth, 
glos-soc'o-mon  (gl5-s6k'C»-m5n), 


ri.  [NL.,  fr.  (ir.  yXuxraoK.op.ov 
a  kind  of  case.]  A  kind  of  hoist¬ 
ing  winch. 

glos  BO-djm'l-a  (glbs'fi-dYn'Y-d  : 
-dl'nY-d),  7?.  [glosso-  -f  -odynia.] 
Med.  Pain  in  the  tongue, 
glos  8o  ep  i-glot' tic,  a.  [glosso- 
epiglottic.]  Anat.  Pert,  to 
both  tongue  and  epiglottis, 
glos  so-ep  l-glot'tld.  -glot-tid'e- 
an,  a.  =  glossoepiglottic. 
glos  so-graph'l-cal  (glOs'fl- 
grfif'Y-krtl),  a.  Of.  pert,  to,  or 
of  the  nature  of,  glossography. 
glos/80-la-bl-o-la-ryn'ge-ai,  a. 
[glosso-  +  labio-  4-  laryngeal.] 
Anat  8f  Med.  Relating  to  the 
tongue,  lips,  and  larynx  ;  as, 
glosso-labio-laryngeal  paralysis. 


ale,  senate,  efire,  Hm,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofa ;  eve,  Svent,  end,  recent,  maker ;  Ice,  111 ;  old,  8bey,  orb,  6dd,  s&ft,  connect ;  use,  unite,  urn,  up,  circus,  menu  ; 

H  Foreign  Word.  +  Obsolete  Variant  of.  -f-  combined  with.  =  equals. 
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2.  The  science  of  language;  comparative  philology;  lin¬ 
guistics  :  glottology. 

3.  The  definition  and  explanation  of  terms  ;  a  glossary  ; 
also,  terminology  or  nomenclature. 

4  Mail.  Study  or  knowledge  of  the  tongue, 
glos  so  pha  ryn'ge-al  (gl5s'o-fa-rTn'je-dl ;  -fJr'Tn-je'tfl), 
a.  [glosso-  -f-  pharyngeal.']  Anat.  Pertaining  to  both  the 
tongue  and  the  pharynx;  —  designating  specif,  the  ninth 
pair  of  cranial  nerves,  which  are  distributed  to  the  pharynx 
and  tongue.  They  are  mixed  nerves,  and  are  the  nerves 
of  taste  of  those  parts  of  the  tongue  to  which  they  are  dis¬ 
tributed.  —  n.  A  glossopharyngeal  nerve, 
glos  SO  phy'ti  a(-fl'tl-d;  -fTt/T-d),n.  [NL.  See  glosso-; 
-phyte.]  Med.  A  morbid  condition  of  the  tongue  caused 
by  abnormal  development  of  the  filiform  papillae  with  in¬ 
crease  of  pigment  ;  —  called  also  b/acklonyne. 
glos  so  ple'gi-a  (-ple'jT-d),  n.  [NL. ;  glosso-  -f-  -plegia.] 
Med.  Paralysis  of  the  tongue. 

Glos  sop'ter  is  (gl5-s5p'ter-Ts),  n.  [NL. ;  glosso-  -f-  Gr. 
TTTtpc?  fern.]  Jiot.  A  genua  of  fossil  ferns  of  especial  im¬ 
portance  and  abundance  in  many  Permian  and  Triassic 
beds.  The  fronds  were  thick,  with  entire  margins  and 
anastomosing  veins. 

Glos  so-the'ri-um  (gl5s'6-the'n-rfin),  n.  [NL.  ;  glosso-  -f 
-therium.]  Paleon.  A  genus  of  large  South  American 
ground  sloths  related  to  Mylodon.  The  nostrils  are  com¬ 
pletely  separated  by  the  premaxillse,  giving  the  skull  a 
superficial  likeness  to  that  of  a  turtle.  An  animal  now 
referred  to  this  genus,  but  originally  described  as  Neomy- 
lodon  listai ,  is  believed  to  have  survived  till  comparatively 
recent  times,  and  to  have  been  contemporaneous  with 
man  and  possibly  domesticated  by  him.  A  fragment  of  its 
skin,  having  embedded  ossicles  and  long  yellowish  brown 
hair,  was  found  near  Last  Hope  Inlet,  Patagonia, 
gloss'y  (gl$s'T  ;  205),  a. ;  gloss'i-er  (-T-er) ;  gloss'i-est. 
[See  gloss  luster.]  1.  Smooth  and  shining;  reflecting 
luster  from  a  smooth  surface  ;  highly  polished  ;  lustrous  ; 
as,  glossy  silk  ;  a  glossy  surface. 

2.  Smooth  ;  specious  ;  plausible;  as,  glossy  deceit. 

Syn.  —  See  smooth. 

glossy  Ibis,  any  of  several  ibises  having  dark-colored  plum¬ 
age  with  more  or  less  metallic  luster,  which  constitute  the 
genus  Plegadis;  esp.,  P.  / a/cinellus  of  the  Old  World, 
which  occasionally  occurs  in  America,  and  the  white-faced 
glossy  ibis  P.  guarauna ,  widely  distributed  in  tropical 
and  South  America  and  found  in  the  southwestern  United 
States.  — g.  skin,  Med.,  a  form  of  neurosis  marked  by  ab¬ 
normal  smoothness  of  the  skin,  occurring  esp.  after  injury 
of  cutaneous  nerves. —  g.  willow,  the  shining  willow, 
glost  (gl5st),  n.  [See  gloss  luster.]  Ceramics.  The  lead 
glaze  used  for  pottery. 

glost  oven.  An  oven  in  which  glazed  pottery  is  fired, 
glot'tal  (gldt'ul),  a.  Of,  pert,  to,  or  produced  in,  the  glottis. 

?lottal  stop  or  catch,  Phon .,  a  percussive  effect,  analogous 
o  that  of  k  or  any  other  stopped  consonant,  produced 
upon  the  sudden  opening  or  closing  of  the  glottis  with  an 
emission  of  breath  or  voice.  An  ordinary  light  cough  is 
an  example.  The  glottal  stop  is  an  essential  element  of 
some  languages,  as  Danish.  Called  also  catch  of  the  glottis. 
glot'tic(glbt'Tk),  a.  [Cf.  Gr.  yAu>TTi*<k  of  the  tongue.] 
a  Of  orpertaining  to  the  glottis  ;  glottal ;  as,  glottic  chink, 
the  glottis.  b  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  based  upon,  language; 
linguistic  ;  as,  the  Aryan  glottic  race. 

glot'tid  (-Td),  n.  [Gr.  yAwm'?,  -1609,  glottis.]  Phon.  A 
glottal  sound  such  as  forms  the  beginning  or  ending  of  a 
vowel  or  other  voiced  speech  sound. 

Their  [the  glottids']  action  is  to  start  and  end  a  vowel  or  other 
sound,  not  to  modify  it;  that  is,  they  deal  especially  with  the 
“  attack  ”  and  “  release  ”  of  vowels,  and  the  emission  of  un  vo¬ 
calized  breath,  with  its  passage  to  vocalized  breath.  A.  J.  Ellis. 
glot'tis  (glbt'Ts),  71.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  yAu>Trt9,  yAo»<r or's,  from 

yAu>TTa,  yAaxra-a,  the  tongue.  See  gloss  a  note.]  Anat. 
&  Zo'61.  The  opening  from  the  pharynx  into  the  larynx  or 
into  the  trachea.  See  larynx,  and  Guide  to  Pron .,  §  17. 
glotto-.  A  combining  form  from  Greek  yAwTra,  tongue. 
Cf.  glosso-. 

glot  to-gon'ic  (gl5t'o-g5n'Tk),  a.  [glotto-  -f-  Gr.  y ovy  gen¬ 
eration.]  Of  or  pert,  to  the  origin  or  genesis  of  language, 
glot-tol'o-gy  (gl5-tol'o-jT),  n.  [ glotto -  -j-  -logy.]  The  sci¬ 
ence  of  language ;  comparative  philology ;  glossology.  — 
glot'to  log'ic  (gl5t'o-loj'Tk),  glot  tO-log'i  cal  (-T-kdl),  a. 
—  glot-tol'o-gist  (gl5-t51'o-jist),  n. 

Gloucester  (g!5*'ter),  n.  1.  Her.  Short  for  Gloucester 
King -of -A  rms.  See  king-of-arms. 

2.  More  fully  Gloucester  cheese.  A  kind  of  pressed  cheese 
made  originally  in  Gloucestershire,  England. 

Single  and  double  Gloucester  are  made,  the  first  from  a  mix¬ 
ture  of  skimmed  and  entire  milk,  and  the  second  from  the  entire 
milk.  S.  P.  Sad  tier. 

glout  (gloot ;  glout),  v.  i.  [Scot.  Cf.  gloat.]  To  look 
sullen;  to  scowl  or  frown.  —  n.  A  sullen  look;  a  scowl 
or  frown.  Both  Rare  or  Scot.  c( *  Dial.  Eng. 
glove  (gluv),  n.  [ME.  glove ,  gfofe ,  AS.  glbf ;  akin  to  Icel. 
gldfi,  cf.  Goth,  lofa  palm  of  the  hand,  Icel.  loji.]  1.  A 
cover  for  the  hand,  or  for  the  hand  and  wrist  and  some¬ 
times  forearm,  now  always  with  a  separate  sheath  for  each 
finger.  The  sheath  distinguishes  the  glove  from  the  mit¬ 
ten.  The  glove,  like  the  gauntlet,  was  in  medieval  times 


used  as  a  pledge  or  as  a  gage  of  battle,  and  such  expressions 

as  to  throw  down  or  take  up  the 
glove  are  still  often  used  for  offer¬ 
ing  or  accepting  a  challenge. 

2  A  boxing  glove, 
glove  (gluv),  r.  t. ;  gloved  (gluvd) ; 

glov'ino  (glGv'Tng).  To  cover 
with  or  as  with  a  glove ,  to  fur¬ 
nish  with  gloves. 

glove  money  or  sliver,  a  A  tip 

or  gratuity  to  servants,  professed¬ 
ly  to  buy  gloves  with.  Cf.  pour- 
boire.  b  Eng.  Law.  An  extraor¬ 
dinary  reward  formerly  given  to 
officers  of  courts ;  esp.,  a  fee  given 
by  the  sheriff  of  a  county  to  the 
clerk  of  assize  and  judge’s  officers 
when  there  were  no  executions, 
glov'er  (gluv'er),  n.  One  who 
makes  or  sells  gloves, 
glov'er’ s  stitch  (gluv'erz).  A 
kind  of  stitcli  used  in  sewing 
the  seams  of  gloves,  in  which 
the  thread  is  drawn  alternately  1  r  unshed  Glove;  2 Trank; 
through  each  side  from  within  d  FourchetteH;  4  GuBsets? 
outward.  It  is  also  used  in  sur-  0  1  humb;  <>  Slit  Binding, 
gery,  when  it  is  usually  called  glover’s  suture. 

Glover  tower.  Glover’s  tower.  [After  John  Glover , 
English  chemist.]  1.  Sulphuric  Acid  Manuf.  A  tower 
through  which  the  hot  sulphurous  gases  pass  on  their  way 
to  the  chambers.  It  is  built  of  sheet  lead,  supported  by  a 
framework,  and  is  filled  with  pieces  of  brick,  quartz,  or 
the  like,  down  which  flows  sulphuric  acid  from  the  cham¬ 
bers  and  nitrous  vitriol  from  the  Gay-Lussac  tower.  The 
gases  cool  in  passing  through  the  tower,  concentrate  the 
flowing  acid,  and  take  up  its  nitrous  compounds. 

2.  Gas  Manuf.  A  coke  tower.  See  scrubber. 
glove  sponge.  A  commercial  sponge  {Spongia  tubufifera ), 
having  fine  fibers,  native  of  Florida  and  the  West  Indies, 
glow  (glo),  v.  i.  ;  glowed  (glod) ;  glow'ing.  [AS.  glowan  ; 
akin  to  D.  gloeijen ,  OHG.  gluoen ,  G.  gluhen ,  Icel.  <7/0*1, 
Dan.  gloende  glowing.  Cf.  gleed,  gloaming.]  1.  To  shine 
with  an  intense  or  white  heat ;  to  give  forth  vivid  light 
and  heat ;  to  be  incandescent;  to  emit  bright  light. 

Glows  in  the  stars,  and  blossoms  in  the  trees.  Pope. 
2.  To  exhibit  a  strong,  bright  color;  to  be  brilliant,  bright, 
or  red,  with  heat  or  animation,  with  blushes,  etc. 

Clad  in  a  gown  that  glows  with  Tyrian  rays.  Dryden 

3  To  feel  hot;  to  have  a  burning  sensation,  as  of  the 
skin,  from  friction,  exercise,  etc.  ;  to  burn. 

The  cord  slides  swiftly  through  his  glowing  hands  Gay. 

4.  To  feel  the  heat  of  passion;  to  be  animated,  as  by  in¬ 
tense  love,  zeal,  anger,  etc.  ;  to  rage,  as  passion  ;  as,  the 
heart  glows  with  love,  zeal,  or  patriotism. 

With  pride  it  mounts,  and  with  revenge  it  glows.  Dryden. 
Syn.  —  See  flame. 

glow,  v.  t.  1.  To  make  hot ;  to  heat.  Obs. 

Fans,  whose  wind  did  seem 

To  glow,  the  delicate  cheeks  which  they  did  cool.  Shak 
2.  To  glow  with;  to  express  by  glowing.  Rare. 

Glowing  full-faced  welcome.  Tennyson. 

glow,  n.  1.  Light  such  as  is  emitted  by  a  solid  body  heated 
to  luminosity  ;  incandescence ;  as,  the  glow  of  an  ember  or 
of  a  piece  of  red-hot  iron  ;  the  glow  of  an  incandescent 
wire  ;  the  glow  of  a  firefly’s  body  ;  the  glow  of  a  sunset  sky. 

2.  Brightness  or  warmth  of  color  ;  redness  ;  a  rosy  flush  ; 
as,  the  glow  of  health  in  the  cheeks. 

3.  Intense  excitement  or  earnestness  ;  vehemence  or  heat 
of  passion;  ardor.  “  The  red  glow  of  scorn.”  Shak. 

4.  Heat  of  body  ;  a  sensation  of  warmth,  as  that  produced 
by  exercise,  etc. 

glow  discharge.  Elec.  A  discharge  producing  a  lumi¬ 
nous  glow  without  sparks  or  stratification, 
glow'er  (glou'er),  v.  i. ;  glow'ered  (-erd)  ;  glow'er-ing. 
[Cf.  LG.  gluren ,  Fries,  gluren  to  look  keenly  with  half- 
shut  eyes,  D.  gluren  to  squint,  OD.  gloeren.]  1.  To  look 
intently  ;  to  stare.  Scot. 

2.  To  stare  or  look  angrily  or  with  a  scowl. 

With  red  visage  and  grisly  glowering  eye.  J/enryson. 
Syn.  —  See  gaze. 

glow'er,  n.  Act  of  glowering  ;  an  angry  or  lowering  stare, 
glow'er  (glo'er),  n.  One  that  glows;  specif.,  the  light¬ 
giving  rod  in  a  Nernst  lamp.  See  Nernst  lamp. 
glow'lamp'  (  lamp'),  n.  1.  An  aphlogistic  lamp. 

2  An  incandescent  electric  lamp,  cx 
glow'worm' (-wflrm'),  71.  Any  of 
various  luminous  insects  with  the 
wings  rudimentary  or  wanting ; 
esp.  :  a  The  wingless  females  and 
larvre  of.  the  European  lampyrid 
beetles  Lampytis  noctiluca  and  L. 
splendidula ,  which  emit  light  from 
some  of  the  abdominal  segments. 

By  extension  the  term  is  applied 
to  the  males,  which  are  winged, 
and  are  supposed  to  be  attracted 
by  the  light  of  the  females,  b  In  America,  the  luminous 
larvae  of  certain  fireflies  and  fire  beetles.  See  firefly. 

Like  a  glowworm  in  the  night. 

The  whieh  hath  fire  in  darkness,  none  in  light  Shak. 

Glox-in'1-a  (gl5k-sTn'T-d),  n.  [NL.,  after  B.  P.  Gloxin , 


Glowworms  (L.  nocti¬ 
luca).  a  Female;  ftMale. 
Nat.  size. 


German  botanist.]  1.  Bot.  A  genus  of  tropical  American 
ge8iieriaceous  herbs  with  leafy  stems  and  axillary  violet 
flowers.  The  6  species  are  scarcely  known  in  cultivation. 
2.  [/.<:.]  Ilort.  A  popular  greenhouse  plant  of  the  related 
genus  Sinningia ,  esp.  S.  speciosa ,  which  has  produced 
many  handsome  varieties.  Gloxinias  are  scapose  plants 
with  ample  leaves  and  large  bell-shaped  flowers  of  many 
shades  of  white,  pink,  and  purple,  often  finely  spotted, 
gloze  (gloz),  V.  t.  ;  GLOZED  (glozd)  J  GLOZ'lNG  (gloz'Tug). 
[ME.  glosen  to  explain,  flatter,  F.  gloser.  See  gloss  a 
note.]  1.  To  make  glosses  or  comments  on  ;  to  expound  ; 
explain  ;  interpret.  Obs.  ShaJc. 

2.  To  smooth  over  ;  to  palliate ;  gloss;  extenuate. 

By  glozing  the  evil  that  is  in  the  world.  I.  Taylor. 

3.  To  render  specious,  as  words.  Obs. 

4.  To  deceive  by  flattery  or  suave  language;  to  flatter; 

wheedle  ;  cajole.  Obs.  or  Archaic.  Chaucer. 

gloze,  v.  i.  1.  To  make  a  gloss,  comment,  or  explanation  ; 
to  comment ;  explain. 

2.  To  flatter  ;  wheedle;  fawn.  Notv  Rare. 
gloze,  71.  [ME.  glose  explanation,  flattery,  F.  glose.  See 
gloss  a  note.]  1.  A  note  or  gloss.  Archaic. 

2.  Flattery;  adulation;  smooth  speech.  Rare. 

Now  to  plain  dealing  ;  lay  these  glazes  by.  Shak. 

3.  Specious  show  ;  gloss  ;  a  disguise  or  pretense.  Rare. 
gloze,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Cf.  gloss  luster.]  To  make  shine ;  to 

light  up  ;  to  shine  ;  glow  ;  gleam. 

Lamps,  which  served  dimly  to  gloze  the  shadows.  S.  E.  White. 
gloze,  v.  i.  To  look  intently  ;  to  pore  ;  peer.  Rare. 
giu'ease  (gloo'kas  ;  243),  n.  [Gr.  yAvxus  sweet.]  Chem. 
An  enzyme  capable  of  converting  maltose  into  glucose  and 
of  decomposing  certain  glucosides.  It  is  present  in  blood 
serum  and  other  animal  fluids,  and  also  in  yeast,  maize,  etc. 
glu-Ci'na  (gloo-sl'nd),  n.  Formerly  also  glu'cine  (glod'- 
sTn;  -sen).  [Gr.  yAiocus  sweet:  cf.  F.  glycine ,  glucine  ; 
—  so  called  because  it  forms  sweet  salts.]  Chem.  Beryllia. 
glu-ci'num  (-ni/m),  n.  Sometimes  also  glu-cin'i-um 
(-sTn'I-um).  [Cf.  F.  glycinium,  glucinium.  See  glucina.] 
Chem.  Beryllium.  —  glu-cin'ic  (-sTn'Tk),  a. 
gltl-con'ic  (  kbn'ik),  a.  Chem.  Pert,  to  or  designating  an 
acid,  CnH1207,  of  three  optically  different  varieties.  The 
dextro  form,  d-gluconic  acid,  is  a  sirupy  liquid  obtained  by 
oxidation  of  dextro-glucose,  maltose,  cane  sugar,  etc. 
glu  CO-pro'te-id  (gloo'ko-pro'te-Td ;  243),  n.  [glueo&e 
proteid.]  Physiol.  Chem.  Any  of  a  class  of  compounds, 
ns  the  mucins,  amyloid,  etc.,  made  up  of  some  form  of 
proteid  matter  united  to  a  carbohydrate  group, 
glu  COS-am'ine  (gloo'kos-ftm'Tn  ;  -<i-men' ;  184),  n.  Also 
-min  [glucose  +mnine.]  Physiol .  Chem.  Anaminode- 
rivative  of  glucose,  CfiHn05NH2,  obtained  from  the  decom¬ 
position  of  cliitin,  cartilage,  etc.  Like  many  sugars,  it  has 
a  reducing  action,  and  is  dextrorotary. 
glu'cose  (gloo'kos  ;  243,  277),  n.  [F.  The  proposer  of  the 
name  mentions  Gr.  yAev\os  (a  mistake  for  yAcu/co?)  must, 
sweet  wine,  but  does  not  explain  the  spelling  glucose  with 
v  nor  the  ending  -ose.  Cf.  glucina.]  1.  Chem.  a  A  sugar, 
C,H1206,  of  the  class  known  as  aldohexoses,  occurring  in 
three  optically  different  forms.  Of  these  only  one,  dextro- 
glucose,  dextrose,  grape  sugar,  or  glucose  proper,  is  found 
in  nature.  It  occurs  in  very  many  plants  and  in  the  animal 
organism,  and  is  obtained  together  with  fruit  sugar  by  the 
inversion  of  saccharose  ;  but  it  is  chiefly  made  from  starch 
by  the  action  of  heat  and  acids.  It  is  a  white  crystalline 
fermentable  substance  with  about  half  the  sweetness  of 
cane  sugar,  b  Any  sugar  of  the  formula  C0H12O6  ;  a  hex- 
08e.  c  Any  simple  sugar  ;  a  monosaccharide. 

2.  Com.  An  uncrystallizable  sirup  obtained  by  the  imper¬ 
fect  conversion  of  starch  into  glucose  proper,  and  contain¬ 
ing,  in  addition  to  some  glucose,  maltose,  dextrin,  etc. ; 
mixing  sirup.  It  is  harmless,  but  less  than  half  as  sweet 
as  cane  sugar,  and  is  used  to  adulterate  sirups,  beers,  etc. 
glucose  sirup  or  syrup.  Glucose,  unmixed  or  mixed 
with  sirup  or  molasses.  See  glucose,  2. 

Standard  glucose  sirup  or  corn  sirup  is  glucose  sirup  or  corn 
sirup  containing  not  more  than  2.>  per  cent  of  water  nor  more 
than  3  per  cent  of  ash.  U  S.  Dept.  Agric. 

glu  co'sic  (gloo-ko'sTk),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  glucose, 
glu'co  side  (gloo'ko-sid  ;  -std  ;  184,  243),  n.  Also  glu'CO- 
sid  [See  glucose.]  Org.  Chem.  Any  compound  which 
by  hydrolytic  decomposition  (as  by  the  action  of  ferments 
or  on  boiling  with  dilute  acids  or  alkalies)  yields  sugar 
(specif.,  the  sugar  glucose)  and  one  or  more  other  sub¬ 
stances,  usually  cyclic  compounds.  The  glucosides  are 
in  general  white  or  colorless,  optically  active,  usually 
crystalline,  and  often  bitter.  They  occur  chiefly  in  plants, 
as  aesculin,  amygdalin,  salicin,  and  glycyrrhizic  acid, 
giu'eo-sine  (-sin  ;  -sen  ;  184),  n.  Also  -sin.  (  hem.  Any  of 
several  bases  obtained  by  the  action  of  ammonia  on  glucose, 
glu'co-tan'noid  (-tSn'oid).  7?.  [glucose -\-t<mnoid.]  Org. 

Chem.  A  compound  of  a  tannoid  with  a  sugar, 
glu  cu-ron'ic  (-ku-rbn'Tk),  a.  [glucose  -f-  Gr.  ovpov  urine.] 
Physiol .  Chem.  Pertaining  to  or  designating  a  monobasic 
acid,  C0HIftO7,  derived  from  glucose,  and  obtained  as  a  sirup 
by  tlie  decomposition  of  euxanthic  acid,  and  in  other  ways. 
It  occurs  (combined)  in  the  urine  after  the  administration 
of  camphor,  chloral,  and  other  substances. 


glog'eo-la-ryn'ge-al,  a.  [glosso- 
-f  laryngeal .]  Anat.  Pertaining 
to  the  tongue  and  larynx. 

EIos-boI'v-sIs  (glS-eOKY-BTs),  n. 
NL.  ;  glosso-  -4-  -lysis.']  Med. 
’araly&is  of  the  tongue. 
gloBBomachicall,  a.  [Gr.  yAaxr- 
<ra  tongue -f-  fighting.] 

Given  to  wordy  warfare.  Ohs. 
glos-Bom'e-ter  (gl5-9?5mr£-tPr), 
n.  [glosso-  +  -meter.]  Apicul¬ 
ture.  A  delicate  apparatus  for 
measuring  the  tongues  of  bees, 
glos  sop'a-thy  (-sOp'd-tht),  n. 
Uflosso-  +  -pathy.]  Med.  Any 
aisease  of  the  tongue. 
Glo8-8oph'’a-ga  (-sOf'd-gd),  n. 
[NL.  ;  glosso-  -f  Gr.  (f)ayeiu  to 
eat.]  Zoo/.  A  genus  of  large 
South  American  hats  of  the  fam¬ 
ily  Phyllostomatidre.  They 
have  a  long  extensile  tongne 
with  recurved  papilla?,  which 
is  apparently  used  to  scoop  out 
the  inside  of  fruits,  not,  as  sup¬ 
posed,  in  sucking  blood, 
gloa-soph'a-gine  (glfi-sttf'd-jln; 
-jYn  ;  183).  a.  [Glosso/dinga  4- 
-ine.]  Zobl.  Feeding  with  the 
tongue,  as  certain  frugivorous 


bats,  an  testers,  etc. 
Glos-Boph'o-ra  (-fi-rd),  n.  pi. 
[NL.]  Zobl.  A  primary  division 
of  mollusks  containing  those 
having  an  odontopliore  ;  that  is, 
nil  except  the  Lamellibranchia. 
glos-8oph'o  rous  (-o-nls),  a. 
[ glosso -  4-  -p/iO’-nus.]  Zobl.  Hav¬ 
ing  a  tongui*  or  odontophore  ;  of 
or  pertaining  to  theGIossophora. 
glos'80-plas  ty,  n.  [; glosso -  4- 
-/dasty.J  Surg.  Plastic  surgery 
of  the  tongue.  [dium.I 

glos'BO-pode.  //.  =  o i.ossoi'O-l 
glo8  BO-po'di-um  (glfis^-po'dl- 
um),  n.  [NL.  ;  glosso-  4-  -podi¬ 
um.]  Bot.  The  sheathing  base 
of  the  leaf  in  the  quillworts 
(fsoetes). 

gloa-sor'rha-phy  (glB-sBr'd-fY), 
n.  [glosso-  4-  -rhaphy.]  Surg. 
Suture  of  the  tongue, 
glos 'ao-spasm7,  n.  [glosso-  4- 
spasm.]  Med.  Spasm  of  the 
muscle*  of  the  tongue, 
glos  BO-the'ca  (gms'iVthe'kd’'), 
//.  [glosso-  4-  theca.]  Zobl.  The 
part  of  the  integument  of  a 
pupa  inclosing  the  haustellum. 
glos-aot'o-my  (glO-sTit'o-niY),  n. 
[glosso-  4-  -tomy.]  a  Dissection 


of  the  tongue,  b  Excision  or 
incision  of  the  tongue. 
gl08'80-type.  n.  [glosso-  4-  -type.] 
A  system  of  phonetic  symbols 
invented  by  A.  J.  Ellis,*  which 
he  developed  and  afterwards 
called  gfossir.  SeeuLOssic. 
glost  fire.  See  pottery. 
glost  fireman.  One  in  charge  of 
a  glost  oven. 

glost  placer.  Ceramics.  One 
who  applies  glost. 
glote.  +  oLoat,  r. 
glotency.  +  <;i.uttony. 
gloteny.  +  gluttony. 
gloterv.  oluttery. 
gloth'er.  j*.  t.  Sf  i.  To  flatter; 
wheedle  ;  gloze.  Obs.  —  gloth'- 
er-er,  n.  Ohs. 

gloton.  glotoun.  *f*  glutton. 
glotonie,  glotoney,  glotony.  + 

GLUTTONY. 

glotoun.  +  GLUTTON, 
glot'ry.  ^  OLUTTERY. 
glot'ta-lite  (glfit'd-lTt),n.  [From 
Glotto ,  the  supposed  ancient 
name  of  the  river  Clyde.]  A 
mineral  identical,  at  least  in 
part,  with  edingtonite. 
glot'ti-cal.  a.  Glottic.  Obs. 
g  ottid'e-an  (gl5-tld'f-<7n',  a. 


Of  or  pert,  to  the  glottis._ 
glot'ti-8cope  (glSt'T-skdp),  n. 
[(/lot (is  4-  -sco/ie.]  A  form  of 
laryngoscope. 

glotun.  d*  GLUTTON.  [GLOOM. I 
gloum,  gloumbe,  gloume  f  \ 
glou  -mor  ceau'  (gloo''mor/Bd/), 
/j.  [F.  dial.  See  glutton  ; 

morsel.]  A  kind  of  pear, 
glour.  Obs.,  Scot.,  or  dial.  Eng. 
var.  of  glower. 
glove  contest  or  fight  A  pu¬ 
gilistic  contest  in  which  the 
fighters  wear  boxing  gloves. 
Cant. 

glov'er-ess  (glflv'Pr-Ss),  n.  A 
woman  whose  occupation  is  to 
make  gloves. 

glove  stitch.  =  glover’s 

STITCH . 

glov'ing  (glfiv'Tng).  n  Glove 
making  ;  the  glover's  trade, 
glow.  r.  i.  [Cf.  Sw.  glo ,  Dan. 
gloe.\  To  stare;  to  glower.  Obs. 
or  Dial.  Eng. 

glow'bard  ,  glow'bird',  n.  [ME. 
globerdr.  See  glow  ;  BIRD.]  A 
glowworm.  Obs. 
glow'er-er.  n.  One  who  glowers, 
glow'er  ing-ly,  adv.  of  glower¬ 
ing ,  p.  pr. 


glow'fly/  (gld'HlO.  7i.  A  firefly, 
glow'iug-ly,  adv.  of  glowing , 
]>•  l»r. 

glowme.  d*  gloom. 
glowr.  d*  glower. 
glowt.  d*  GLOUT, 

glo x, v.i.  [Imitative.]  Togur- 
gle,  a6  liquid.  Dial.  Eng. 

gloy,  n.  [ I'.  .<7/m'.l  Straw.  Obs. 
or  Scot.  Sj-  Dial.  Eng. 

gloz'er  ^gldz'Pr),  n.  [Cf.  F 
gloseur ,  in  sense  1.]  Ohs.  1.  A 
writer  of  glosses  ;  commentator. 
2.  A  flatterer.  [pr.j 

gloz'ing-ly.  adv.  of  glozing ,  p.| 
glu.  d-  glee,  glue. 

G  L  U.  Abbr.  Mary.  Geograph 
ical  list  use  ;  —  a  code  call, 
glub.  d*  club. 

Glub-dub'drib  (glhb-drih'drYh), 
n.  An  imaginary  island  in 
Swift’s  “Gulliver’s  Travels.” 
peopled  by  magicians,  who 
evoked,  for  Gulliver’s  amuse¬ 
ment,  the  spirits  of  mnny  great 
men  of  antiquity, 
glu'cic  (gloo'sfk;  248).  a.  [Gr. 
y\ ukvc  sweet  :  cf.  F.  glncigue.] 
Chem.  Pertaining  to.  or  obtained 
from,  sugar  :  ns,  glucic  acid, 
gluck  (gink),  u.  A  certain 


sound;—  an  onomatopceic  word. 
Hence:  gluck'-cluck  ,  n. 
gluck.  r.  i.  To  make  a  gluck. 

I  gliick'li-che  Rei'ge  (gluk'lI-KC 
rl'zp).  [G.]  A  prosperous 
journey  ;  non  voyage  un  ex¬ 
pression  of  farewell, 
glu'co  gen  (glob'ko-irn),  n., 
glu  co-gen'e-Bia  (-jfn'P-sYs),  n., 
glu  co  gen'ic  (-jpn'lk),  a.  = 
GLYCOGEN,  etc.  Rare. 
glu  com 'e- ter  (g)<5o-k5m'e-tPr), 
77.  TGr.  yAeuico?  niU6t  4- -7ue^er.] 
A  hydrometer  for  measuring 
the  specific  gravity  of  must  ana 
thus  estimating,  the  sugar  in  it. 
glu  co-pro'te  oae,  n.  Physiol. 
Chem.  A  proteose  formed  from 
a  glucoproteid.  See  proteose. 
glu'co-aan  (gldb'kfi-sfin),  n. 
Also  -sane.  Org.  Chem.  A  sub¬ 
stance  yielding  glucose  by  hy¬ 
drolysis.  Cf.  g LUCOSIDE. 
glu-coB'a-zoneCgldb-kfis'a-zfln), 
77.  [f/ff/cose  4-  owzoTie.]  Osnzone 
of  glucose.  See  osazone. 
glu'co-sone  (gl<5o'kft-z5n),  n. 
Org.  Chem.  The osoneCCcHioO®) 
ofclucoRc.  See  osone. 
glu  co-Bu'ri-a  (-s  Q'r  Y-d),  n. 
[NL.]  Med.  =  GLYCOSURIA. 


food,  foot ;  out,  oil ;  chair  ;  go  ;  sing,  iijk  ;  ♦ben,  thin ;  nature,  verdure  (250) ;  K  =  chin  G.  ich,  ach  (144) ;  boN  ;  yet ;  zh  =  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Guidi. 
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glue  (gloo;  -43,  277),  n.  [F.  glu ,  L.  glus,  akin  to  gluten. 
Of.  clay,  gluten.]  1.  Birdlime.  Obs. 

2.  A  hard,  brittle,  brownish  gelatin,  obtained  by  boiling 
to  a  jelly  the  skins,  hoofs,  etc.,  of  animals.  When  gently 
heated  with  water,  it  becomes  viscid  and  tenacious,  and  is 
used  for  uniting  substances.  Liquid  glue  is  a  fluid  prep¬ 
aration  of  glue  with  acetic  acid,  nitric  acid,  or  alcohol. 

3.  Loosely,  any  of  various  adhesive  or  viscous  substances, 
glue,  v.  t.  ;  glued  (glood) ;  glu'ing.  [F.  gluer.  See  glue, 

7i.  ]  1.  To  join  with  glue  or  a  viscous  substance  ;  to  cause 

to  stick  or  hold  fast,  as  if  with  glue  ;  to  fix  or  fasten. 

This  cold,  congealed  blood 

That  glues  my  lips,  and  will  not  let  me  6peak.  Shak. 
2.  To  daub  or  smear  with  glue  or  the  like.  Obs.  or  R. 
glue,  v.  i.  To  stick  ;  to  adhere  ;  to  be  capable  of  being 
joined  by  glue ;  as,  the  wood  glues  well, 
glued  (glood  ;  243),  p.  a.  Fastened  by  glue, 
glue'pot'  (gloo'pSt'),  n.  1.  A  utensil  for  melting  glue; 
6pecif.,  one  with  an  inner  pot  for  the 
glue  and  an  outer  one  for  water. 

2-  A  part  of  a  road  marked  by  deep, 
sticky  mud.  Colloq.,  Australia. 
glu'ey  (-T),  a.  Of  the  nature  of,  or  like, 
glue.  —  glu'ey-ness,  w. 
glum  (glum),  a.;  glum'mer  (-er);  glum'- 
mest.  [Cf.  gloom.]  Moody  ;  frowning  ; 
sullen  ;  gloomy  ;  dismal.  “  I  frighten 
people  by  my  glum  face.”  Thackeray. 

Syn.  —  See  sullen. 
glu  ma'COOUS  (gloo-ma'slms  ;  243),  a.  Gluepot  (Section- 
(See  glume.]  Rot.  a  Consisting  of,  or  al  view) 
of  the  nature  of,  glumes,  b  Pert,  to  the  order  Glumales. 
Glu  ma'les  (-lez),  n.  pi.  [NL.  See  glume.]  Bot.  a  In 
Lindley's  classification,  an  alliance  comprising  the  grasses, 
sedges,  etc.  b  In  modern  writings,  an  order  synonymous 
with  Poales  (which  see).  —  glu'mal  (gloo'mftl),  a.  &  n. 
glume  (gloom;  243),  n.  (L.  gluma  hull,  husk,  fr.  glubere 
to  bark  or  peel.]  Bot.  One  of  the  two-ranked  chaffy  scales 
or  bracts  of  the  spikelet  in  grasses  and  sedges,  esp.  in  the 
former.  The  lowermost  are  usually  sterile  and  are  known 
as  empty  glumes,  while  those  bearing  flowers  in  their  axils 
are  known  as  flowering  glumes.  See  PoACEiE. 
glu  mif'er  ous  (glob-mlf'er-ws),  a.  [glume  -|-  -ferous.] 
Bot.  Bearing  glumes. 

glu^l-flo'rous  (gloo/mT-flo'rws ;  201),  a.  Bot  a  Having 
flowers  subtended  by  glumes,  b  Glumaceous. 
glump  (glfimp),  v.  t.  [Cf.  glum.]  To  manifest  sullen¬ 
ness  ;  to  sulk.  Dial. 

glump'y  (glum'pT),  a.  ;  glump'i-er  (-pT-er) ;  glump'i-est. 
Glum  ;  sullen  ;  sulky.  Colloq. 

James  is  rather  clumpy  and  dumpy,  chiefly,  I  believe,  because 
his  child  is  unwell.  Scott. 

glut  (glut),  v.  t.  ;  olut'ted  ;  glut'ting.  [OF.  glotir,  glou- 
tir ,  L.  gluttire.  Cf.  glutton.]  To  sw'allow,  or  to  swallow 
greedily  ;  to  gorge  ;  gulp. 

Though  every  drop  of  water  swear  against  it, 

And  gape  at  widest  to  glut  him.  Shak. 

glut,  n.  A  gulp  ;  a  swallow ;  a  full  draft.  Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 
glut,  t>.  t.  [ME.  glotten  ;  prob.  fr.  OF.  glotir,  gloutir,  to 
swallow,  influenced  by  the  kindred  g/out,  uom.  of  glouton 
glutton.  See  glutton.]  1.  To  fill  to  satiety  ;  to  satisfy 
fully  ;  to  satiate  ;  sate  ;  cloy  ;  also,  to  overload  ;  surfeit. 

The  realms  of  nature  and  of  art  were  ransacked  to  glut  the 
wonder,  lust,  and  ferocity  of  a  degraded  populace.  C.  Kingsley. 
2  To  fill,  as  a  place  with  light ;  to  saturate.  Now  Rare. 
3.  To  furnish  or  stock  with  an  oversupply  of  any  article 
of  trade,  or  object  of  supply  and  demand,  so  that  there  ia 
no  sale  or  demand  for  it  at  the  price  at  which  it  is  offered  ; 
—  chieftvin  to  glut  the  market.  See  5th  glut,  n. 

Syn.  — See  satiate. 

glut,  r.  i.  1.  To  eat  gluttonously  or  to  satiety. 

2  To  look,  gaze,  think,  etc.,  as  much  as  one  wills  or 
pleases ;  to  gloat.  Rare. 

glut,  n.  1.  Act  of  glutting,  or  state  of  being  glutted  ;  grati¬ 
fication  to  the  full ;  plenty,  to  satiety  or  repletion  ;  a  full 
supply ;  hence,  often,  a  supply  beyond  sufficiency  or  to 
loathing  ;  overabundance  ;  surfeit. 

A  glut  of  those  talents  which  raise  men  to  eminence.  Macaulay. 

2.  A  supply  of  mercantile  goods  in  excess  of  the  demand 
at  the  seller’s  price  ;  a  supply  of  a  coinmodit3r,  or  some  ob¬ 
ject  of  supply  and  demand,  in  excess  of  the  effective  de¬ 
mand  for  it.  Cf.  demand,  supply,  overproduction. 

Ricardo,  following  J.  B.  Say  and  James  Mill,  denies  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  a  “  universal  glut  ”  —  a  glut ,  that  is,  of  all  commodities 
taken  together  simultaneously.  Diet,  of  Pol.  Econ. 

3.  An  excessive  amount,  quantity,  or  number,  as  of  per¬ 
sons,  of  water,  rain,  etc. 

4  Something  that  fills  or  chokes  up  an  opening ;  a  clog, 
glut  (glfit),  n.  [Of  uncertain  origin.]  X.  A  more  or  less 
w  edge-shaped  piece  of  w'ood  or  iron  ;  as  :  a  A  wooden  wedge 
used  in  conjunction  with  iron  wedges  in  splitting  blocks, 
b  Mining.  A  piece  of  wood  for  filling  up  behind  cribbing 
or  tubbing,  c  A  fulcrum  block,  d  Mach.  A  false  key. 

2.  A  small  brick  used  to  fill  out  a  course. 

3.  An  arched  opening  to  the  ash  pit  of  a  kiln. 

4.  Naut.  A  piece  of  canvas  with  a  thimble,  or  pieces  of 
rope  with  a  thimble  or  becket,  sewed  or  spliced  near  the  cen¬ 


ter  of  the  head  of  a  square  sail,  to  which  a  buntwhip,  jigger, 
or  the  like  is  hooked  in  hauling  up  the  bunt  for  furling, 
glu  ta  con'ic  (gloo'ta-kSn'Tk  ;  243),  a.  [^/wfaric  -f-  citra- 
conic.]  Chem.  Pertaining  to  or  designating  a  white  crys¬ 
talline  acid,  C3H4(C02H)2,  isomeric  with  citraconic  acid, 
glu  tam'ic  (gloo-tSin'Tk  ;  243),  a.  [ gluten  -f-  amic.~\  Chem. 
Pertaining  to  or  designating  a  crystalline  nitrogenous  acid, 
C3H5NH2(C02H)a,  existing  in  three  optically  different 
forms.  The  dextro  variety  occurs  in  certain  plants  and  is 
also  obtained  by  boiling  gluten  and  other  albuminoids, 
glu-tam'lne  (-In ;  -en  ;  184),  n.  Also  -min.  Chem.  The 
amide  of  glutamic  acid,  crystallizing  in  fine  needles.  It  is 
widely  distributed  in  the  vegetable  kingdom,  and,  like  as¬ 
paragine,  is  undoubtedly  an  intermediate  product  in  the 
synthesis  of  proteids  by  plants. 

glu-tar'ic  (-tffr'Tk),  a.  [glutamic  +  tartaric.]  Chem.  Pert, 
to  or  designating  a  crystalline  organic  acid,  C3H6(C02H).2, 
variously  prepared,  —  called  also  normal  pyrotartaric  acid. 
glu  te'al  (gloo-te'dl ;  gloo'te-al;  243,  277),  a.  [Gr.  y\ov- 
t o?  rump,  pi.,  the  buttocks.]  Anal.  Pertaining  to,  or  in 
the  region  of,  the  gluteus  muscles  or  buttocks, 
gluteal  artery,  Anal.,  the  largest  branch  of  the  internal  ili¬ 
ac  artery.  It  passes  out  of  the  pelvis  above  the  pyriformis 
muscle  and  supplies  chiefly  the  gluteal  muscles.  —  g.  nerves, 
nerves  arising  from  the  sacral  plexus  and  distributed  to 
the  gluteal  muscles,  etc.  The  superior  leaves  the  pelvis 
above  the  pyriformis  muscle;  the  inferior,  below  that 
muscle.  —  g.  ridge,  Anat.,  the  most  external  of  the  upper 
prolongations  of  the  linea  aspera  of  the  femur.  It  gives 
attachment  to  a  part  of  the  gluteus  maximus. 
glu'ton  (gloo'tSn  ;  243),  n.  [L.,  glue:  cf.  F.  gluten.  See 
glue.]  1.  a  An  adhesive, as  gum  or  glue.  R.  b  Fibrin.  Obs. 
2.  The  viscid,  tenacious  substance  which  gives  adhesive¬ 
ness  to  dough,  esp.  that  made  from  wheat  flour.  It  is  re¬ 
garded  as  the  product  of  the  interaction,  in  the  preseuce 
of  w  ater,  of  gliadin  and  glutenin,  which  occur  separately 
in  the  grain.  Gluten  is  a  very  nutritious  element  of  food. 
It  may  be  separated  from  flour  by  washing  out  the  starch 
and  other  soluble  matters  in  a  current  of  water, 
gluten  bread.  Bread  made  of  gluten  flour,  which  is  a 
flour  containing  a  high  gluten  and  a  low  starch  content, 
prepared  expressly  for  use  of  diabetics, 
glu'ten  in  (-Tn),  n.  [From  gluten.]  Physiol.  Chem.  A 
proteid  substance  in  the  seeds  of  cereals.  See  gluten. 
glu-te'us  (gloo-te'ws  ;  243),  n.;  pi.  -tei  (-1).  [NL.]  Anat. 

Any  of  certain  muscles  of  the  buttocks.  In  man  there  are 
three:  the  |l  glu-te'us  max'i-mus,  arising  from  the  sacrum, 
coccyx,  back  part  of  the  ilium  and  adjacent  structures,  and 
inserted  into  the  fascia  lata  of  the  thigh  and  the  gluteal 
ridge  of  the  femur  ;  and  the  I!  glu-te'us  me'di-us  and  II  glu-te'us 
mi'ni-mus  (mtn'T-mus),  arising  from  the  outer  surface  of 
the  ilium  and  inserted  into  the  great  trochanter  of  the 
femur,  the  latter  of  these  two  being  situated  deepest, 
glu'tln  (gloo'tTu),  n.  [See  gluten.]  Chem.  a  Gliadin. 
b  Gelatin. 


glu'ti  nate  (-tT-nat),  v.  t.  ;  -nat'ed  (-nat'gd);  -nat'ing 
(-nat'ing).  [L.  glutinatus,  p.  p.  of  glutinare  to  glue,  fr. 
gluten  glue.]  To  unite  with  or  as  with  glue  ;  specif.,  to 
heal  (a  wound).  Obs.  or  R. 
glu  ti  na'tion  (-na'slmn),  n.  [L.  glutinatio.']  Act  or  proc¬ 
ess  of  glutinating.  Obs.  or  R. 
glu'ti-na-tive  (gloo'tT-na-tTv  ;  243),  a.  [L.  glutinativus.] 
Obs.  or  R  Glutinating.  —  n.  A  glutinative  agent, 
glu  ti-nos'i  ty  (-n5s'T-tT),  n.  Quality  or  state  of  being 
glutinous  ;  viscousness. 

glu'ti  nous  (gloo'tT-ni/s ;  243),  a.  [L.  glutinosus,  fr.  glu¬ 
ten  glue  :  cf.  F.  ylutiiieux.  See  gluten.]  1.  Of  the  nature 
of  glue  ;  resembling  glue  ;  viscous  ;  adhesive  ;  gluey. 

2.  Bot.  Having  a  moist  or  adhesive  surface,  as  a  leaf  or  stem, 
glu-ti'tlon  (gloo-tlsh'an  ;  243),  n.  [L.  glutire  to  sw'allow.] 
Act  of  swallowing  ;  deglutition. 

glut'ton  (glut/’n),  n.  [ME.  glotoun,  glotun,  F.  glouton,  fr. 
L.  glulo,  glutto.  See  glut  to  swallow',  glut  to  satiate.] 

1.  One  who  eats  voraciously,  or  to  excess  ;  a  gormaudizer; 
one  who  gluts  himself  in  any  wray. 

Gluttons  in  murder,  wantou  to  destroy.  Granville. 

2.  A  vile  wretch  ,  a  rascal  ;  a  scoundrel,  or  the  like  ;  - 
general  term  of  opprobrium.  Obs. 

3.  A  carnivorous  mammal  ( Gulo  luscus )  of  the  family  Mus- 
telidae,  re¬ 
lated  to 
the  mar¬ 
tens  and 
sables,  but 
about  two 
and  one 
half  feet 
long,  and 

of  heavy  o  /*\ 

build  with  Glutton,  8.  (,>„) 

long  shaggy  fur.  It  is  found  in  the  northern  parts  of  Eu¬ 
rope  and  Asia,  also  in  northern  North  America  (chiefly 
north  of  the  United  States),  wdiere  it  is  knowui  as  the  wol¬ 
verene,  and  is  exceedingly  cunning  and  difficult  to  trap. 
Syn.  — See  epicure. 

glut'ton  (glQt'’n),  a.  Gluttonous ;  greedy  ;  voracious ; 
gormandizing.  Dryden. 


glut'ton-ize  (glTit'  n-iz),  r.  i.  tt*  t. ;  -ized  (-izd);  -iz'ing 
(-iz'Ing).  To  eat  to  excess  ;  eat  voraciously  ;  gormandize. 
glut'ton-OUS  (-us),  a.  Given  to  gluttony  ;  eating  to  ex¬ 
cess  ;  indulging  the  appetite  extravagantly  ;  voracious.  — 
glut'ton  ous  ly,  adv.  —  glut'ton-cus  ness,  n. 
glut'ton  y  (-T),  n.  ;  pi.  -tonies  (-Tz).  [ME.  glotonie,  OF. 
glotonie ,  gloutonnie.]  Excess  in  eating;  extravagant  in¬ 
dulgence  of  the  appetite  for  food. 

Their  sumptuous  gluttonies ,  and  gorgeous  feasts.  Milton. 
glut  weld  Alech.  A  weld  made  by  presenting  together 
two  wedge-shaped  pieces  of  metal  and  hammering  a  trian¬ 
gular  piece  (called  a  glut  piece)  iu  the  cavity  on  each  side, 
gly  cse'mi  a,  gly-ce'mi-a  (gli-se'mT-a),  n.  [NL.  See  glu¬ 
cose  ;  -jEmla.]  Med.  The  presence  of  glucose  in  the  blood, 
glyc'er-ate  (glTs'er-at),  n.  Salt  or  ester  of  glyceric  acid, 
gly-cer'ic  (glT-sSr'Tk ;  glTs'er-Tk),  a.  Chem.  Pertaining 
to,  or  derived  from,  glycerin.  —  glyceric  acid,  an  acid, 
C2H;j(0H)2C02H,  obtained  by  partly  oxidizing  glycerin, 
and  in  other  ways.  It  is  a  thick  liquid  having  both  acid 
and  alcoholic  properties. 

glyc'er-ide  ( glTs'er-id  ;  -Id  ;  184),  n.  Also  -id.  [See  glyc¬ 
erin.]  Chem.  An  ester  of  glycerin,  either  natural,  as 
various  fats,  or  artificial.  See  ester. 
glyc'er-in,  glyc'er  ine  (-Tn),  n.  [F.  glycerine,  fr.  Gr. 
yA vicepos,  yXvicvs,  sweet.  Cf.  glucose,  licorice.]  X.  Chem. 
A  sweet,  sirupy  liquid,  C3Hr,(OH)3,  colorless,  odorless,  and 
hygroscopic,  obtained  by  the  saponification  of  the  natural 
fats  aud  oils,  which  are  compounds  of  it  with  various  acids. 
It  is  a  triatomic  alcohol,  and  lienee  according  to  strict  sci¬ 
entific  usage  is  called  glycerol.  It  is  used  as  an  ointment, 
as  a  solvent  and  vehicle  lor  medicines,  as  a  preservative  in 
food  products,  as  an  adulterant  in  wine,  beer,  etc.,  and  in 
very  large  amounts  for  the  manufacture  of  nitroglycerin. 
Glycerin  is  almost  always  manufactured  in  connection 
with  soap  and  candle  making,  in  which  it  is  a  by-product. 
2.  Pharm.  =  glyceritb. 

glyc'er-ln  at©  (-Tn-at),  V.  t.  ;  -at'ed  (at'Sd);  -at'ing  (-at'- 
Tng).  Med.  To  mix  or  treat  with  glycerin.  — glyc'er-in- 
a'tion  (-a'shwn),  n. 

glycerin,  or  glycerine,  cement.  A  cement  of  glycerin 

and  litharge,  used  for  packing  joints,  in  galvanoplastic 
operations,  etc. 

glyc'er  ite  (glTs'er-It),  n.  Pharm.  A  medicinal  prepara¬ 
tion  made  by  mixing  or  dissolving  a  substance  in  glycerin, 
gjyc'er-o-  (glTs'er-6-).  A  combining  form  for  glycerin. 
glyc  er-o-phofi'phate  (-fSs'fat),  n.  Chem.  A  salt  of  glyc- 
erophosphoric  acid. 

glyc  er-o-phos  phor'ic  (-f5s-f5r'Tk),  a.  Chem.  Pert,  to  or 
designating  a  dibasic  acid,  C3H0O6P,  which  is  derived  from 
glycerin  and  phosphoric  acid.  It  occurs  in  animal  fluids 
and  tissues  as  a  cleavage  product  of  lecithin,  and  is  also 
made  artificially. 

glyc'er  ose  (glTs'er-os),  w.  [glycerin  -f-  -ojc.]  Org.  Chem . 
A  mixture  of  two  isomeric  compounds,  CaHG03,  an  alde¬ 
hyde  and  a  ketone,  formed  by  the  oxidation  of  glycerin. 
Caustic  soda  condenses  it  to  inactive  fructose, 
glyc'er-yl  (-T1),  n.  [glycerin  -f*  -yf.]  Chem.  A  tri valent 
radical,  CH./CH  CH2l  of  which  glycerin  is  the  hydroxide, 
glyceryl  trinitrate  Chem.  Nitroglycerin, 
glyc'ide  (gllfc'id  ;  -Id  ;  184),  n.  Also  -Id.  [glyceric  -f-  an¬ 
hydride.]  Chem.  A  colorless  liquid,  C3H,;6.2,  obtained 
from  certain  derivatives  of  glycerin,  and  regarded  us  a  par¬ 
tially  dehydrated  glycerin  ;  —  called  also  glycidic  alcohol. 
gly-cid'lc  (glT-sTd'Tk),  a.  Chem.  Pert,  to,  or  derived  from, 
glycide.— glycidic  acid,  a  volatile  mobile  liquid, CiH.^O’COvH. 
glv'cine  (gli'sTn  ;  glls'Tn  ;  -sen  ;  -en  ;  184),  n.  Also  gly'- 
Cln(-eTn;  -Tn).  [Gr.  yKvicvs  sweet.]  Chem.  Glycocoll. 
Glyc'i-ne  (g)Ts'T-ne;  glT-si'ne),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  yAv«v« 
sweet ;  —  in  allusion  to  the  sweet  taste  of  the  root.]  Bot. 
A  genus  of  Old  World  trailing  or  climbing  fabaceous  herb* 
having  trifoliolate  leaves,  small  hairy  racemose  flow'ers,  and 
globose  seeds.  G.  hispida  of  China  is  the  soy  bean, 
gly'ci-nln  (gli'sT-nTn ;  glTs'T-),  n.  [From  Glycine.] 
Physiol.  Chem.  The  chief  proteid  constituent  of  the  soy 
bean  ( Glycine  hispida).  It  is  a  typical  globulin, 
gly  co  clio'late  (gli'ko-ko'lat ;  -kbl'at),  n.  [glycocoll  -j- 
cAo/ic.]  Chem.  A  salt  or  ester  of  glycocholic  acid, 
gly'co-cho-lo'ic  (-ko-le'Tk),  a.  [glycocoW  -f-  choleic .] 
Chem.  Pert,  to  or  designating  a  crystalline  acid  in  bile, 
and  yielding  on  hydrolysis  glycocoll  and  choleic  acid, 
gly'co-chol'ic  (-kBl'Tk),  a.  [glycocoll  -f-  cholic.]  Chem. 
Pert,  to  or  designating  a  crystalline  acid,  C2r,H4306N,  in 
human  and  ox  bile-  It  yields  on  hydrolysis  glycocoll  and 
cholic  acid.  Also,  by  extension,  any  of  several  related  acids, 
gly'co-cou  (glI'ko-k51),  ri.  [Gr.  y\ vkvs  sweet  -j-  *oAAa 
glue.]  Physiol,  ('hem.  a  A  crystalline,  nitrogenous  sub¬ 
stance,  CH2NH2C02H,  with  a  sw'eet  taste,  formed  from 
hippuric  acid,  gelatin,  glycocholic  acid,  etc.,  by  boiling 
with  acids,  and  in  other  w’ays.  Chemically,  it  is  amino- 
acetic  acid,  b  Hence,  any  amino  acid. 
gly'CO-^en  (-jSn),  n.  [Gr.  yAuicvs  6weet  -gen :  cf.  F. 
glycogene.]  Physiol.  Chem.  A  white,  amorphous,  taste¬ 
less  carbohydrate,  related  to  starch  and  dextrin,  found 
abundantly  in  the  liver  of  most  animals,  and  in  smaller 
quantity  in  other  organs  and  tissues,  particularly  in  the  em¬ 
bryo.  It  is  also  found  in  fungi.  Glycogen  forms  an  opales- 


gluder.  +  olother. 
glue  plant.  A  red  eeavreed 
{Gloiopeltis  tenax )  used  as  food 
in  China.  [glues.  I 

glu'er  (gldo'?r),  n.  One  whol 
lue  stock.  Animal  refuse  used 
or  making  glue.  [in  water.  I 
glue  water  A  solution  of  glue! 
glng  (glhg);  n ■  A  sound  as  of 
liquor  issuing  from  a  bottle  ; 

—  onomatopoeic.  Also,  glug'- 
glug',  n. 

glug,  t\  i.  To  make  a  glug. 

gluif.  +  glove. 

gln'ish.  a.  Somewhat  gluev. 

—  glu'lflh-neBa,  n.  [or  Dial.  I 
glum,  v  i.  To  be  glum. 

f;lum,  n.  [Sec  gloom.]  A  sul- 
en  look  ;  also,  sullenness.  O^s. 
glu'ma  (gloo'md),  n.;  ;>/. 

-M.E(-ine).  [L  ]  Pot.  A  glume. 
Olu-ma'ce -*  (gldo-ma'sS-e),  n. 
pi.  [NL.]  Syn.  of  Poalks. 
Gium-dal'clltch  ( glum -dill 
kllch),  n.  In  Swift’s  “  Gulliver’s 
Travels,”  Gulliver's  nurse  in 
Brobdingnag.  She  was  nine 
years  old, but  nearly  40  feet  h igh. 
glu  mel'la  (glo5-mel'a),  glu- 
melle'.n.  [Dim.  of  glume  :  cf.  F. 
gluutelle.]  Bot.  =  i-alea  b.  Obs. 


glu  mel'lu  la  (-mgl'0-ld)*  n. ;  pi. 
-i..k  (-le).  Also  glu-mel'lule 
I  (-nl).  [NL.  dim.  See  olumkl- 

1. A.]  Hot.  =  L0D1CULE.  Obs. 
Glu  mi-flo'r»  (glfx/ml-flO're), 

j  ii.  yl.  [NL.  ;  L.  gluma  husk  -f- 
Jfos.  foris,  flower.]  Bot.  Syn. 
of  Poales.  [olum.I 

glum'ly  (glfim'lT),  adv.  of | 
gluna'mlsh,  a.  See  lst-isn.  Ohs. 
glum'my  (glOm'T),  a.  [See 
gloom. J  1.  Gloomy.  Obs. 

2.  Glum  ;  sullen. 
glum'noBa.  u.  See  -ness. 
glu'moae  ^gloo'mfis),  glu'moua 
(-mils),  a.  Bot.  Glunuferous.— 
glu-moB'l-ty  (gloo-mfls'T-tl),  n. 
Obs.  or  R. 

giunsp.  n.  Dial,  a  A  sulky  per- 
|  son.  b  With  the,  the  sulks, 
glump'i-ly,  adv.  of  glumpt. 
glump'lsh,  a.  See  -ish. 
glunch  (gldhnsh  ;  glOnsh  ;  140>, 
a.  [Cf.  OI.UMP.]  Scot  Sr  Dial. 
Eng.  Frowning  ;  sullen.—  n.  A 
sullen  look  ;  a  look  of  dislike, 
glunch,  v.  i.  To  frown  ;  to  look 
sour.  Scot.  Sr  Dial.  Eng. 
Glunlmle,  n.  A  Highlander  :  — 
so  called  in  the  Lowlands.  Ohs. 

■  Scot. 


glur  (gldbr).  Var.  of  qi.ore,  n. 
Dial.  Eng. 

glu'slde  (gloo'sTd  ;  -sTd;  1S4),  n. 
Also -Bid.  h/b/cose  +  -ide.]  = 
SACCHARIN,  '1. 

flusk'y,  a.  Sulky  or  sullen 
ooking.  Dial.  Eng. 
glus'ter.  f  cluster. 
glut  (dial,  glftt,  gl<5t>t),  ?>.  [OF., 
also  glot,  gtou 7.]  A  glutton.  Obs. 
or  Dial.  Eng. 

f’ut.  n.  [Cf.  gleet.]  Falconry 
'hlogm  :  gleet.  Obs. 
glu'ta-min'lc  (gldo'td-mYn'Tk), 
a.  Chem.  =  GLUTAMIC, 
glu-tan'lc  (gloo-t&n'Yk),  a 
[Fr.  glutamic.]  Chem.  Designa¬ 
ting  an  acid,  C2H3OH  (C02H)2, 
in  neet-root  molaefles  and  also 
formed  from  glutamic  acid. 

flu'ta-zine  (gldo'ta-zYn  ;  -z€n  ; 
s-»),  n.  Also  -zin.  [.ob'/aric  + 
mine.)  Chem.  A  crystalline  ni¬ 
trogenous  substance,  C.-,HG02N2. 
It  is  a  derivative  of  pyridine, 
glutch  (glOch),  v.  t.  To  swallow; 
gulp.  Dial.  Eng.  [gluteus.) 
glu-te'l  .(gl<5b-te'I)t  ”■«  pi-  of  I 
glute-o-fem'o-ral  (gldo'tP-f.- 
f?m'fi-rdl),  a.  Anat.  Pert,  to 
the  gluteal  region  and  thigh. 


glu'ter-ness, n.  [Cf.  Icel.  glutr 
squandering,  extravagance,  but 
also  OF.  glotmne  gluttony.] 
Gluttony.  Obs. 
glut  herring.  The  summer  her¬ 
ring.  [06s.  | 

glu/ti-na'tiou8.  a.  Glutinative. | 
glu  tin'ic  (gloo-tYn'Yk),  o.  Org. 
('hem.  Designating  an  uneatu- 
ruted  crv^tnlline  acid,  CO-.H- 
C‘;C'CH7  C02H,  got  indirectly 
from  glutaconic  acid, 
glu'ti-nize  (gldo'tY-nlz),  r.  t. 
”  o  render  glutinous. 
glu'ti-noBe  ( -nos),  a.  Glutinous, 
glu'ti-nous-ly,  adv.  of  gluti¬ 
nous. 

glu'ti-nous-neas.  n.  See -ness. 
glut'man,  n.  A  supernumerary 
customs  officer  employed  during 
a  glut  of  business.  Obs. 
glu'to-form  (glob'tCs-fdrm),  n. 
Pharm.  =  glutol. 
glu  to-ky'rine  (-kl'rYn  ;  -r5n), 
n.  Also  -rln.  Chem.  A  kyrine 
got  by  hydrolysis  of  gelatin. 

flu'tol  (glob'tOl  ;  -t51),  n. 

Prob.  gluten  +  -of.]  Pharm. 
A  hard,  transparent,  antiseptic 
suhstnneeprepared  by  the  action 
of  formalaehyde  on  gelatin. 


clu'tose  (gloo'tos  ;  243),  n. 
[glut in  -F  -o.se.]  Gelatose. 
glut  piece  See  glut  weld. 
glut'ter  (gltit'Cr),  n.  Splutter. 

Purr. 

glut'ter-y  (-Y),  n.  Gluttony, 
glut'ting,  7>.  ju  .Sr  vb.  n.  of  glut, 
satiate.  —  glut'ting  lv,  adv. 
glut'ten.  v.  t.  Sr  i.  To  glut ;  to 
eat  voraciously.  Obs. 
glutton  bird.  The  giant  fulmar, 
glut'ton  er,  n.  A  glutton.  Obs. 
glut'ton-ess.  u.  Female  glutton, 
glut'ton  ish,  a.  See-isn. 
glut'ton-iam(-lz’ni),ii.  See -ism. 
glut'ton-ly,  adv.  Greedily.  Obs. 
gluttre.  -f  CLUTTER Y. 
gluwre.  +  GLUE, 
gluwy.  gluy  +  GLUEY, 
gly  (gll).  Scot,  and  dial.  Eng. 

Var.  Of  GLEE.  [GLUCASE.  | 

gly'case  (glY'kSs).  Vnr.  of | 
give  e-lae'um  (glYs'f-le'tlm),  n. 
[NL.  ;  Glycerin  4-  Gr.  eAatop 
olive  oil.]  Pharm.  A  basis  for 
ointments  consisting  of  :  1  part 
finely  powdei-^d  almond  meal, 
2  parts  glycerin,  fi  parts  olive  oil. 
Gly-ce'rl-a  (glT-strrY-d  ;  gli-),  n. 
[NL.,  fr.  Gr.  yAvicepo?,  yAvicu?, 

I  sweet.]  Syn.  of  Panicui.akia. 


glyc'er-in-ized  (glYs'Cr-Yn-Izd), 
/i.  a.  Glycerinated. 
glycerin, V>/- glycerine,  soap.  See 
soap.  [Glycerinated.  | 

glyc'er  ized  (glY6'Cr-Tzd),  p.  a.| 
glyc'er-i'zin.  -zine  (glYs'er-I'- 
zln  ;  -ze n),  n.  Glycyrrhizin. 
glyc'er-ol  (glYs'er-5l ;  -81),  n. 

('hem.  =  GLYCERIN, 
glyc'er-ole  (-51),  n.  [Cf.  F  gly- 
ceroie.]  Pharm.  =  GLYCERITE. 
glyc'er-ule,  n.  Glyceryl.  Obs. 
glyc'ic  (glis'Yk).  Var.  of  qlu- 

CIC. 

gly'co-cin  (glT'kft-sYn),  w. 
[f/b/cocoll  -f  -in.]  Glj'eocoll.  R. 
gly'co-cy-am'l-dine  (glT'kfi-sT- 
Em'Y-dln  ;  -den  ;  184),  n.  Also 
-din.  Chem.  A  basic  com¬ 
pound,  C3H5N30,  derived  from 
glycocyamine. 

gly  co-cy-am'lne  (-sT-ftm'Yn  ; 
-sl'd-men'  ;  1x4),  n.  Also  -in. 
[r/h/cocoll  -f  <  vano-  -f  amine.] 
Chem.  A  crystalline  substance. 
C3H7N302,  formed  by  union  of 
glycocoll  and  eyanamide. 
gly  co-gel'a-tin  (gll'ko-jfl'd- 
tYn),  n.  [glycerin  4-  gelatin .1 
Pharm.  A  base  of  glycerin  ana 
gelatin  for  ointments. 


ale,  senate,  efire,  ftm,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofa  ;  eve,  fivent,  6nd,  recent,  maker;  Ice,  ill ;  old,  6bey,  orb,  6dd,  s8ft,  connect ;  use,  unite,  firn,  dp,  circus,  menu ; 

l\  Foreign  Word.  f  Obsolete  Variant  of.  4-  combined  with.  =  equals 
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cent  solution  with  water.  See  liver.  It  is  quickly  changed 
into  sugar  when  boiled  with  dilute  acids,  and  also  by  the 
action  of  amylolytic  enzymes. 

gly  CO  ffen'ic  (gli'ko-jfin'Tk),  a.  Pertaining  to,  or  caused 
by,  glycogen  ;  as,  the  ylycoyenic  function  of  the  liver, 
gly  cog'e-ny  (gll-k5j'e-m),  giy'co-gen't^is  (gli'k6-j5n'- 
e-818),  n.  Physiol .  Production  or  formation  of  sugar  from 
glycogen,  as  in  the  liver.  —  gly/co-go-not'ic  (-jS-ngt'Tk),  a. 
gly 'COl  (gli'kol ;  -k51),  n.  [(7/ycerin  -f  - ol .  See  glycerin.] 
Chem.  a  A  thick,  sweet,  colorless  liquid,  C2H4(OH)2,  pro¬ 
duced  artificially  from  certain  ethylene  compounds.  B.  P., 
197°  C.  It  is  a  diacid  alcohol,  intermediate  between  ordi¬ 
nary  ethyl  alcohol  and  glycerin,  b  Any  of  the  large  class 
of  diacid  alcohols,  of  which  glycol  proper  is  the  type, 
gly'co  late  (-ko-lat),  tt.  [glycol  +  - ate .]  Chem.  A  salt 
or  ester  of  glycolic  acid. 

gly-COi'ic  (gll-kol'ik),  a.  Chem.  Pert,  to,  or  derived 
from,  glycol  ;  as,  glycolic  ether  or  acid, 
glycolic  acid,  a  crystalline  substance,  CH>(OH)CO>H,  found 
naturally  in  unripe  grapes  and  in  the  leaves  of"  the  wild 
grape  (Parthenocissus  quinquefof in),  and  produced  artifi¬ 
cially  in  many  ways,  as  by  oxidation  of  ylycol.  It  has  the 
properties  both  of  an  alcohol  and  an  acia,  and  is  a  type  of 
the  hydroxy  acids.  Called  also  hydroxyacc/ic  acid. 
gly'co-lide  (gli'ko-lid  ;  -lid  ;  1S4),  n.  Also -lid.  [ glycol 
+  anhydride.]  Chem.  A  white  amorphous  powder,  C4H404, 
obtained  by  heating  and  dehydrating  glycolic  acid, 
glyco-lu'ril  (-lu'rll),  n.  [glycoly  1  4"  uric.]  Chem.  A 
white,  crystalline,  nitrogenous  substance,  C4H6N402,  got 
from  glyoxal  and  urea,  and  also  by  reduction  of  allautoin. 
gly'co  lyl  (gli'ko-lil),  n.  [ylycol ic  -j-  -yl.]  Chem.  A  biva¬ 
lent  radical,  COCH2,  the  radical  of  glycolic  acid  and  a 
large  series  of  related  compounds. 

gly  col'y-sis  (gll-kQl'T-sTs), ,n.  [NL.  See  glucose  ;  -lysis.] 
Physiol.  Chevi.  Hydrolytic  decomposition  of  sugar.  — 
glyco-lyt'lc  (gli'ko-lTt'Tk),  a. 

Criy-con'lc  (-kon'Tk),  a.  [After  its  inventor,  Glycon:  cf. 
Gr.  r  A  view  ye  10?.]  Gr.  cfc  Lai.  Pros.  Of  or  pert,  to  a  kind 
of  verse,  a  logaoedic  tetrapody,  usually  catalectic,  three 
feet  being  trochees,  and  one  —  usually  the  second — a 
dactyl :  thus,  -  >• 1  -ijw  |  -  ~  |  -  A  .  See  prosody.  —  n.  A 
Gly  conic  verse. 

giy'  COIliil  (glPko-nTn),  n.  Pharm.  An  emulsion  of  glyc¬ 
erin  and  the  yolk  of  eggs,  used  as  an  ointment, 
gly  co  86  cre'to-ry  (-se-kre'to-rT),  a.  [glycogen  -f-  secre¬ 
tory .]  Physiol.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  formation  of  gly¬ 
cogen  ;  as,  glyco  secretory  nerve  fibers,  which  are  thought 
to  influence  the  formation  of  glycogen  in  the  liver  cells. 
gly'CO-sino  (gli'ko-sTn ;  -sen;  184),  n.  Also -sin.  Chem. 
An  organic  base,  C0H0N4,  produced  artificially  as  a  white, 
crystalline  powder,  by  the  action  of  ammonia  on  glyoxal. 
gly'CO-SOm'6-tdr  (-s5m'e-ter),  n.  [Cf.  F.  glycose ,  E.  glu¬ 
cose,  and  see  -meter.]  Med.  An  apparatus  for  determin¬ 
ing  the  amount  of  sugar  in  diabetic  urine, 
gly  co-su'rl-a  (-su'rT-d),  n.  [NL.  Cf.  glucose  ;  -uria.] 
Med.  A  condition  in  which  glucose  is  excreted  in  the  urine  ; 
diabetes  mellitus.  —  gly'co-su'ric  (-su'rTk),  a. 

Glyc  yr-rhi'za  (glTs'T-ri'zd),  n.  [L.,  fr.  Gr.  yXvKvppi^a  ; 
yAvKu*  sweet  -j-  pi£a.  root.  Cf.  licorice.]  1.  Hot.  A 
genus  of  fabaceous  herbs  of  wide  distribution  in  temperate 
regions,  with  odd-pinnate  leaves,  purple  racemose  flowers, 
and  prickly  pods.  G  lepidota ,  the  wild  licorice,  is  the 
only  American  species.  See  licorice. 

2.  [l.c.)  Pharm.  Licorice  root. 

glyc  yr-rhi'zic  (-ri'zTk),  a.  Chem.  Pertaining  to  or  desig¬ 
nating  a  yellow  amorphous  organic  acid  with  a  sweet  taste, 
the  active  constituent  of  licorice  root  ( ylycyrrhiza ).  It  is 
found  also  in  other  plants,  as  in  the  rhizomes  of  some  ferns, 
glyc'yr-rhl'zln  (-ri'zTn),  n.  [See  Glycyrrhiza.]  Chem. 
Glycyrrliizio  acid. 

gly  ox'al  (gli-<5k'sdl),  n.  [glyc ol  -f-  oxalic  -f-  o/dehyde.] 
Chem.  A  white,  amorphous,  deliquescent,  substance,  (CO- 
H)2,  obtained  by  the  action  of  nitric  acid  on  alcohol,  etc. 
It  is  a  double  aldehyde,  between  glycol  and  oxalic  acid, 
glyox-al'ic  (gli'bk-eXl'Tk),  a.  ('hem.  Pertaining  to  or 

designating  an  aldehyde  acid,  CH0'C02H  (or  n - CH 

CH(0H)2C02H),  intermediate  between  glyoxal  II 
and  oxalic  acid.  .11  J* 

gly-ox'a-llne  (gli-5k'sd-lTn  ;  -len  ;  184),  -lln,  n.  \  / 

Chem.  A  white  crystalline  organic  base,  C;iH4N2,  ^nh' 
produced  by  the  action  of  ammonia  on  glyoxal,  G 1  v  o  x  a- 
and  isomeric  with  pyrazole ;  hence,  any  of  a  line’ 
large  class  of  derivatives  of  it.  Called  also  imidazole. 


gly  ox'yl  (gli-Sk'stl).  n.  [ylyox al  -yl.]  Org.  Chem. 

The  bivalent  radical  -CH(OH)CO-. 

glyph  (gllf),  7i.  [Gr.  yA v<f>n  carving,  fr.  yhvbeiv  to  carve  : 
cf.  F.  glyphe.  Cf.  cleave  to  split.]  1.  Arch.  A  channel 
or  groove,  usually  vertical.  See  triglyph. 

2.  Archmol.  A  carved  figure  or  character,  incised  or  in 
relief ;  a  carved  pictograph  ;  hence,  a  pictograph  repre¬ 
senting  a  form  originally  adopted  for  sculpture,  whether 
carved  or  painted  ;  as,  the  Mayan  glyphs. 
glyph'ic  (*Tk),  a.  [Gr.  yAv^n/co?  of  or  for  carving.]  Fine 
Arts.  Of  or  pertaining  to  sculpture  or  carving  of  any  sort, 
esp.  glyphs;  carved;  sculptured.  —  n.  =  glyph,  2. 
glyph'o- graph  (-o-graf),  n.  A  plate  made  by  glyphog- 
raphy,  or  an  impression  taken  from  such  a  plate, 
gly-phog'ra-phy  (glT-fbg'rd-fT),  n.  [Gr.  y\v>t>eiv  to  en¬ 
grave  -f-  -graphy. ]  A  process  in  which,  by  electrodeposi¬ 
tion,  a  raised  printing  plate  is  made  from  an  engraved  de¬ 
sign.  —  gly  phog'ra  pher  (  fer),  n.  —  glyph  o-graph'lc 
(glTf'6-grat'Tk),  a. 

glyp'tic  (glTp'tik),  a.  [Gr.  yAvn-ro?  fit  for  carving,  carved. 
See  glyph.]  Of  or  pert,  to  carving  or  engraving,  esp.  gem  en¬ 
graving.— glyptic  period.  Archmol.  =  Magdalenian  period. 
Glyp'to-don  (glTp'to-dSn),  n.  [Gr.  yAmr-ros  carved,  en¬ 
graved  -f-  66ovs',  6 Sorrow,  tooth.  See  glyph.]  Paleon.  A 
genus  of  large  extinct  mammals  of  the  order  Edentata, 
related  to  the  armadillos.  Their  remains  are  numerous  in 
the  Pleistocene  of  South  America,  and  occur  as  far  north 
as  Mexico  and  Texas.  The  back  was  covered  by  a  large 


Skeleton  of  Glyptodon  (  G.  clavipes).  (5*5) 
rigid  carapace  composed  of  small  five-sided  or  six-sided 
bony  plates  covered  with  horny  plates.  There  was  a  head 
shield,  and  the  tail  was  encircled  by  rings  of  bony  plates. 
The  fore  feet  had  four  toes,  the  hind  feet  five  toes.  A  num¬ 
ber  of  species  are  known.  G.  clavipes  sometimes  attained 
a  length  of  over  fifteen  feet.  The  genus  is  the  type  of  a 
family,  Glypto-don'ti-dae  (-dQn'ti-de),  containing  also 
Dxdicurus  and  other  genera.  —  glyp'to-dont  (-d<5nt),a.  &  n. 
glyp'to-graph  (glTp'to-graf),  n.  [See  glyptography.]  A11 
engraving  on  a  gem. 

glyp-tog'ra-phy  (glTp-t5g'rd-fT),  n.  [Gr.  yAvn-ro?  carved 
-f-  -graphy.]  Art  or  process  of  engraving  gems  ;  also,  the 
description  or  study  of  engraved  gems  or  other  hard  and 
fine  stones,  etc.— glyp-tog'ra  pher  (-r  d-l  er),  n.  —  glyp'- 
to-graph'ic  (glTp'to-grJf'Tk),  a. 
glyp-tol'o-gy  (glTp-t51'o-jT),  n.  [Gr.  yA vnro;  carved  -j- 
-loyy.]  The  scientific  study  of  engraving  upon  precious 
stones  or  the  like.  —  glyp'to  log'i-ccl  (glip'to-lSj'I-kdl), 
a.  —  glyp-tol'o-gist  (glip-tbl'o-jist),  n. 
glyp  to  the'ea  (glTp'to-the'kd),  n. ;  pi.  -theca:  (-se). 
[NL.  ;  Gr.  yAi/n-To?  carved  -j-  Oyicq  case,  box.]  A  building 
or  room  devoted  to  works  of  sculpture. 

Gmel'i-na  (m51't-nd ;  me-li'nd),  n.  [NL.  ;  after  S.  G. 
Gmelin  (1744-74),  Ger.  botanist.]  Bot.  A  small  genus  of 
Asiatic  and  Australian  verbenaceous  trees  and  shrubs,  hav¬ 
ing  simple  leaves  and  yellow,  panicled  flowers  with  a  cup¬ 
shaped,  4-5-toothed  calyx  and  a  tubular,  somewhat  2-lipped, 
corolla.  G.  leichardtii  is  the  native  beech  of  Australia, 
gmel'in  ite  (mSl'T-nit),  n.  [After  Prof.  Ch.  Gmelin ,  Ger¬ 
man  mineralogist.]  Min.  A  colorless  or  light-colored 
zeolite  of  the  chabazite  group.  H.,  4.5.  Sp.  gr.,  2-2.2. 
gna-pha'li  old  (nd-fa'IT-oid),  a.  [Gnaphalium  -oid.] 
Bot.  Pertaining  to  or  resembling  the  genus  Gnaphalium. 
Gna-pha'li  urn  (-um),  n.  [NL..  fr.  Gr.  yr<  0qAco»/  wool  of 
the  teasel.]  Bot.  A  large  genus  of  hoary  or  woolly-tomen- 
tose  asteraceous  herbs  of  wide  distribution,  having  white 
or  colored  persistent  involucres.  Some  species  are  culti¬ 
vated  as  everlastings  ;  the  herbage  is  astringent, 
gnar.  gnarr  (nar),  v.  i. ;  gnarred  (nard) ;  gnar'ring. 
[See  gnarl.]  To  snarl ;  growl. 

A  thousand  wants 

Gnarr  at  the  heels  ol  men.  Tennyson. 


gnarl  (liarl),  v.  i. ;  gnarled  (narld);  gnarl'ing.  [From 
older  gnar ,  prob.  imitative;  cf.  G.  knurren,  knurren ,  D. 
knorren ,  Sw.  knorra ,  Dnn.  knurre.]  1.  To  growl;  snarl. 

And  wolves  are  f/nurlinfj  M’ho  shall  gnaw  thee  first.  Shak. 
2.  To  gnaw  ;  nibble.  Dial.  Eng. 

gnarl  (narl),  v.  t.  [See  gnarled.]  To  twist  or  contort; 
to  render  knotty  or  rugged. 

gnarl,  n.  A  knot  in  w  ood  ;  a  large  or  hard  knot,  or  a  pro¬ 
tuberance  with  twisted  grain,  on  a  tree, 
gnarled  (narld),  a.  [Var.  of  knurled.  Oxf.E.D.]  Knotty; 
full  of  knots  or  gnarls  ;  twisted  ;  crossgrained  ;  rugged. 

The  unwedgeable  and  gnarled  oak.  iSTunt. 

gnarl'y  (nar'IT),  -li-er  (-lT-er);  -li-est.  Gnarled, 
gnash  (n&sli),  v.  i. ;  gnashed  (nSsht) ;  gnash'ing.  [ME. 
ynasten ,  ynaisten ,  cf.  Icel.  ynastan  a  gnashing,  gnista  to 
gnash,  Fries,  gnastern  ;  prob.  of  imitative  origin.]  To 
grind  or  strike  the  teeth  together  ;  of  the  teeth,  to  grind 
or  strike  together. 

Gnashing  lor  anguish,  and  despite,  and  shame.  Milton. 
gnash,  v.  1.  1.  To  strike  or  grind  (the  teeth)  together,  as 
in  anger  or  pain. 

2.  To  grind  the  teeth  on  ;  to  bite  with  grinding  teeth, 
gnat  (nfit),  71.  [AS.  g7iset.]  Any  of  various  small  dipterous 
inserts  or  flies,  esp.  such  as  bite.  The  term  is  chiefly  applied 
in  England  to  mosquitoes,  in  America  to  smaller  forms, 
as  the  buttalo  gnats,  and  black  flies  (genus  Simidium). 
gnat  catcher.  One  of  several  species  of  small  American 
singing  birds,  of  the  genus  Polioptila ,  allied  to  the  kinglets, 
gnath'le  (nSth'Tk),  a.  [Gr.  yi  aOos  jaw.]  Of  or  pert,  to 
the  jaw\  —  gnathic  index,  Cramom .,  the  ratio  of  the  distance 
from  the  nasion  to  the  basion  (taken  as  100)  to  the  distance 
from  the  basion  to  the  alveolar  point.  Cf.  facial  angle. 

Skulls  with  the  gnathic  index  below  9Hare  ortho^nathous,  from 
98  to  103  mesognuthous,  and  above  103  arc  prognathous.  Flower. 
-gnath'le  (-nStl/Tk).  A  suffix  from  Greek  y vdOos,  jaw. 
gna'thi  on  (na'thT-5u ;  n£th'T-5n),  n.  [NL.]  Craniol. 
The  lower  end  of  the  symphysis  of  the  jaw\  See  craniom¬ 
etry,  1 1  lust. 

gna'thlsm  (na'thTz’m;  nSth'Tz’m),  n.  [Gr.  yratfos  jaw.] 
Anthropol.  The  formation  of  the  upper  jaw,  esp.  writh  ref¬ 
erence  to  the  degree  of  its  projection  beyond  the  general 
plane  of  the  face,  or  the  classification  of  skulls  according 
to  such  formation.  The  three  degrees  of  gnathism  usually 
distinguished  are  orthognathism ,  mesogiiathism ,  and  prog¬ 
nathism.  See  gnathic  index,  Citation. 

Of  all  cranial  measurements  none  ib  more  important  than  that 
which  determines  the  varying  degrees  of  gnathism.  A.  II.  Keane. 
gna'thlte  (na'thit;  natli'it),  n.  [Gr.  yvoQos  the  jaw.] 
Zoul.  Any  of  the  mouth  appendages  of  Arthropoda.  They 
are  know  n  as  mandibles,  maxillae,  and  maxillipeds,  and  are 
limbs  modified  for  conveying  or  masticating  food,  etc. 
gna'tho-  ( na'thfi- ;  nSth'o-),  gnath  .  Combining  form  from 
Greek  yndOos,  jaw. 

-gnathous  A  suffix  from  Greek  y\  dPo^jaic. 
gnaw  (n6),  v.  t. ;  pret.  gnawed  (nfid) ;  p.  p.  gnawed  or 
gnaw'n  (nOn) ;  p.pr.  A  rb.  71.  gnaw'ing.  [ME.  <j7iaueny 
AS.  gnagan ;  akin  to  D.  hiageii,  OHG.  gnagam ,  nagan ,  G. 
nagen,  Icel.  &  Sw\  gnaga ,  Dan.  gnave ,  nage.  Cf.  nag  to 
tease.]  1.  To  bite  so  as  to  wear  aw'ay  or  remove  a  part 
from,  as  something  hard  or  tough,  which  is  not  readily 
separated  or  crushed  ;  to  bite  oil  little  by  little,  with  ef¬ 
fort  ;  to  wear  or  eat  awray  by  scraping  or  biting  with  the 
teetli ;  loosely,  to  bite  or  chew’  upon,  as  the  mustache. 

His  bones  clean  picked  ;  his  very  bones  they  gnaw.  Dryden. 

They  gnawed  their  tongues  for  pain.  Rev.  xvi.  10. 
At  this  he  turn'd  all  red  and  paced  his  hall, 

Now  gnaw'd  his  under,  now  nis  upper  lip.  Tennyson. 

2.  To  corrode  ;  to  fret  away  ;  to  waste. 

A  present  in  whose  reign  uo  grief  shall  gnaw 

The  heart.  Bryant. 

3.  To  produce  a  pain  in  (the  stomach  or  bowels)  likened  to 
that  caused  by  gnawing. 

gnaw,  v.  i.  1.  To  bite  with  repeated  effort,  as  in  eating 
or  severing  with  the  teeth  something  hard  or  unwieldy. 

I  might  well,  like  the  spaniel,  gnaw  upon  the  chain  that  ties 
me.  Sir  P.  Sidney. 

2.  To  have  an  effect  like  gnaw  ing  with  the  teeth, 
gnaw'er  (-er),  n.  One  that  gnaws  ;  a  rodent, 
gnaw'ing,  p.  pr.  &  rb.  1 1.  of  gnaw'.  Specif.  :  vb.  n.  A 
persistent  pain  (in  the  stomach  or  bowels)  likened  to  that 
caused  by  gnawing ;  pi .,  pangs  ;  as,  gnawings  of  hunger, 
gneiss  (nis),  7?.  [G.]  Petrog.  A  metamorphic  rock,  often 
corresponding  in  composition  to  granite  or  some  other 
feldspathic  plutonic  rock,  but  having  its  constituents,  esp. 
mica,  arranged  in  planes  so  that  it  splits  rather  easily  into 
coarse  slabs.  Gneiss  is  a  useful  general  term  for  highly 


gly-cog'e-noua  (glT-khj'tf-nus), 
a.  Glycogenic. 

gly'co-hae'mi-a  or  -hernia  (gli/- 
ko-he'ml-d),  n.  [NL.]  Gly- 
ciemia. 

gly'col  late,  gly-col'lic,  gly'- 
col-lide.  etc.  vars.  of  glyco- 
latk,  etc. 

gly'col  lyl.  Var.  of  olycolyi.. 
gly  co  u'ric  (gll'kO-ln'rtk), 
a.  [ylycol  +  uric.]  =  HYDAN- 
TOIC. 

gly'cone  (gll'kOn),  n.  [glycerin 
+  -one.  1  Pharm.  A  suppository 
made  of  glycerin, 
gly-co'ni  an  (glT-k5'nY-rtn),  a. 
if  n .  Glyconic.  [copkoteid. I 
gly  co  pro'te-id.  vnr.  of  0LU-1 
gly  coj  am'ine  (glI/ko8-&m,Tn  ; 
-d-rnen';  184).  Var.  of  GLUCOS¬ 
AMINE. 

gly-cos'a-zone  (glT-kos'd-zon). 
Var.  of  (ii.i'ci>AZONE. 
gly'coie  (gll'kos).  Var.  of  glu¬ 
cose. 

giy'co-side  (gll'kfi-sTd  ;  -sTd  ; 
IH4).  Vnr.  of  nt.ucn'UDE. 
gly'co  thym'o-line  (-tTm'fi-l'rn  ; 
-len  ;  1N4),  n.  f'/b/rerin  +  thy¬ 
mol  +  -///#'.]  /'harm.  All  nnti- 
septic  preparation  of  thymol, 
glycerin,  and  other  ingredients 
used  ns  a  local  application  in 
inflammatory  condition*  of  the 
nose  and  throat;—  a  trade  name, 
gly'cu-ron'lc  (gll'kfi-rhn'ik). 
Chem.  Var.  of  glucuronic. 
glyc'y-phyl'lin  (glTs'T-ftl'Tn), 
n.  [dr.  vAvkik  swreet  -f  4>v\\ov 
leaf.]  Chem.  A  crystalline  sub¬ 
stance,  C_>i  H  >4<  ).i,  got  from  the 
leaves  of  Smilo.i  glycyphyl/a. 
glyde.  Var.  of  c.lkyo.  Scot. 
glyf.  Glyph.  Ref.  S/> . 
glyn,  glynn  (glYn).  +  olen. 
gly-ox'lme  (gll-Ck'sTm  ;  -sem), 


n.  Also  -im.  (jj7//oxal  -f  oxime.) 
Chem.  A  white  crystalline  nit¬ 
rogenous  substance,  C2H4N20*4:, 
the  oxime  of  glyoxal.  See 
OXIME. 

gly  ox-yl'ic  (glT'Ok-sll'Ik),  a. 
=  OLYO.VAUC. 

glyoxyl  urea.  See  allantcric. 
glyp'tic  (glTp'tik),  n.  [Cf.  F. 
gtyptique.  See  GLYPH.)  The 
art  of  engraving  on  hard  anrl  fine 
stones  ;  — usually  pi. 
glyp'ti-cal  (-tl-kdl),  a.  Glyptic, 
glyp-ti'eian  (glTp-tish'dn),  //. 
[I?  rom  glyptic.]  A  gem  en¬ 
graver  ;  a  lapidary.  Rare. 

Glyp  to-the'ri-um  (gllp  to-the'- 
rl-flml,  n.  [NL. ;  Gr.  yhvirros 
carved  -f  -t  fieri  um.)  Paleon.  A 
genus  of  glyntodonts  based  on  a 
carapace  and  partially  complete 
skeleton  from  the  lower  Pleisto- 
cene  of  Texas.  [clysti  k.  I 
glys'ter  (glls'tSr)*  n  Med.  =  \ 
glywering,  p.  a.  Glittering.  O'  s. 
gm.  Abbr.  Gram. 

G  M.  Abbr.  General  mortgage: 
—  used  on  stock  tickers. 

G.  .  M.\  Abbr.  Free  mason  rg. 
Grand  Master;  Grand  Marshal. 
G.  M.  B.  Abbr.  Good  merchant¬ 
able  brand  (Com.);  Great  Master 
of  the  Order  of  the  Bath. 
Gmel'in’s  salt  (mfd'lnz).  Po¬ 
tassium  ferricyanide. 

Gmel'in's  test.  Physiol.  Chem. 
A  test  for  bile  pigments,  as  in 
the  urine,  which  consists  in 
carefully  adding  to  the  solution 
to  he  tested  nitric  acid  which 
contains  some  nitrous  acid-  If 
bile  pigments  are  present  a  se¬ 
ries  of  colors  is  seen  at  the  junc¬ 
ture  of  the  two  liquids. 

G.  M  I.  E.  Abbr.  Grand  Mas¬ 
ter  of  the  Indian  Empire. 


G.  M  K.  P.  Abbr.  Grand  Mas¬ 
ter  of  the  Knights  of  St.  Patrick. 
G.  M.  L.  Abbr.  Gold  mining 
lease.  Queensland 
G.  M.  M.  G.  Abbr.  Grand  Mas¬ 
ter  of  the  Order  of  St.  Michael 
and  St.  George. 

G.  M  P.  Abbr.  Grand  Master 
of  the  Order  of  St.  Patrick. 

G  M  S  I  Abbr.  Grand  Mas¬ 
ter  of  the  Order  of  Star  of  India. 
G  M  T.  Abbr.  Greenwich 
mean  time. 

G.  M.  V.  Abbr.  Gram-molecu- 
lnr  volume. 

gn  Abbr.  Guinea  ;  guineas. 

gnacche,  r.  i.  To  gnash.  Obs. 

gnack.  knack. 

gDag.  t  KNAO,  v. 

gnag  (ndg  ;  nfig).  Scot,  and 

dial.  Eng.  var.  of  gnaw. 

gnagged.  *1*  knaoged. 

gnafst.  -f  ONAST,  v. 

gnaisten.  +  gnash. 

gnap  ( nAp),  v.  t.  ic  i.  To  bite  or 

snap  »t:  gnaw.  Obs.  or  Scot. 

gnap  (nap),  n.  A  bite  ;  morsel. 

Scot.  [WEED.  I 

gnap 'weed  .  Var.  of  knap-| 
gnar.  Dial.  Eng.  vnr.  of  knar. 
gnare,  t*.  t.  To  choke  ;  stran- 
gle  ;  also,  to  snare.  Obs. 
gnare,  n.  A  snare.  Obs. 
gnarl.  n.  A  snarl.  Rare. 
gnarld.  Gnarled.  Ref.  Sp. 
gnarr.  Var.  of  gnar. 
gnar'ry  (niir'l).  Var.  o£knar- 

KY. 

gnash.  ».  Gnashing  ;  a  snnp  of 
the  teeth.  Rare.  [p.  pr. I 

gnash  'ing-ly,  a  dr.  of  gnashing,  | 
gnast,  v.  t.  if  1.  To  gnash.  Obs. 
gnast,  n.  [AS.  gnast  (in 
comp.).]  A  spark.  Obs. 
gnat  flower.  The  bee  orchis- 
gnath-.  See  onatho-. 


1  gna'tha1  (na'thdl  ;  nflth'd'l), 
|  a.  Pert,  to  the  jaw  :  gnathic, 
gna  thal'gi  a  (nd-thBl'jY-d),  n. 
[NL.  :  gnat  ho-  4-  -algia.)  Pain 
!  111  the  iaw.  usually  neuralgic, 
gnat  hawk.  The  European 
nightinr.  Local,  Eng. 
gna-thid'i-um  ( nri-tnld'T-um), 
n. ;  jd.  -ia  (-a).  [NL.,  fr.  Gr. 
y vaOos  the  jaw.]  Zool.  The 
ramus  of  the  lower  jaw  of  a  bird 
as  far  as  it  is  naked 
gna  thi'tis  (nd-thl'tTs),  n. 
[NL.  ;  gnatho-  +  -it is).  Med. 
Inflammation  of  the  jaw. 
Gna'tho  (na'tho),  n.  A  para¬ 
site  in  Terence’6  “  Eunuchus  ;  ” 
hence,  a  parasite  in  general  ;  a 
sycophant. 

gna'^tho-base'  (na'thC-bas/  ; 
nBth'u-),  11.  [gnatho-  -1-  ftaac.j 
A  joint  or  process  of  the  proxi¬ 
mal  part  of  the  appendage  of  an 
arthropod,  modified  to  serve  as 
a  mouth  part  and  aid  in  carding 
or  masticating  food. 

Gna  tho-bdel'lce  (na'thft-dSl'S  ; 
nftth  (J-),  Gna  fcho-bdel'li-da 
(-T-dd),  n.pl.  [NL.  ;  gnatho-  -f 
Gr.  AAa  leech.]  Kohl.  An 
order  or  other  division  of  leeches 
in  which  there  is  no  proboscis. 
There  are  usually  three  toothed 
jaws,  and  the  blood  is  red.  The 
eggs  arc  laid  in  cocoons  The 
medicinal  leech  ( HirudoTnedi - 
cinalis )  is  an  example, 
gna- thorn 'e-ter  (nd-th5m'P- 

tSr),  n.  [gnatho-  -4-  -meter.) 
Craniom.  An  instrument  for 
measuring  nngles  of  the  jaw. 
gna-thon'ic  (nd-thCn'Yk),  gna- 
thon'i-cal  (-T-krtl),  a.  [L.  Gna¬ 
tho,  name  of  a  parasite  in  the 
“Eunuchus”  of  Terence,  Gr. 


YvaOujv  ;  hence,  a  parasite  in 
general.]  Flattering;  deceitful. 
—  gna  thoa'i-cal-ly,  adv. 
gna'tho-nism  (na'thC-nYz’m). 
n.  See  -ism. 

gna'tho-nize  (-nlz),  r.  1.  To  act 
the  parasite  or  sycophant.  Obs. 
gna'tho-p^as'ty  (na'thr-plfts'- 
tl  ;  nfcth'6-),  n.  [gnatho-  -f 
-plasty.  1  Surg.  Plastic  surgery 
of  the  cneek  or  jaw. 
gna'tho  pod  (n  a't  h  C-p  5  d  ; 
nith'O-),  a.  [gnatho-  -f  - pod .1 
Zoid.  GnathopodouN  —  n.  a  A 
gnathopodite.  b  One  of  the 
Gnathopoda. 

Gna-thop'o-da  (nn-th8p'o-dd), 
n.pl.  [NTL.  See  gnathopod.) 
Zool.  a  The  Xiphosura.  b  The 
Entomostrncn(in  a  broad  sense), 
c  The  Arthropoda.  -  gna-thop'- 
o  dons  (-dlls),  a. 

gna-thop'o-dite  (-dTt),  11  Zool. 
An v  leglike  appendage  of  an 
arthropod,  when  modified 
wholly  or  in  part  to  serve  as  a 
jaw :  esp. .one  of  the  maxillipeds. 
gna-tho8'te-git«  (nd-thbs'te- 
jTt),  n.  [giiafhn-  -f-  Gr.  orey vj 
a  roof.]  Zohl.  One  of  a  pair  of 
broad  plates  developed  from  the 
outer  maxillipeds  of  some  crus¬ 
taceans,  as  crabs,  and  serving  to 
cover  the  other  mouth  parts. 
Gna-thos'to-roa  (nd-th5s'tfi- 
nu>),  Gna  tho-sto'ma-ta  (na'- 
thu-sto'imV-td  ;  n&th'fl-),  v.  pi. 
[NL.  :  gnatho-  -f  -.«7onm.]  Zool. 
a  A  division  of  crustaceans  com¬ 
prising  the  Phy  Ilopodn,  Ostraco- 
da,  and  Copepoda.  b  =  Gna- 
thostom i.  —  gna  tho- atom' a- 
tous  (-sthm  'o-tJ/s  ;  -std'nm-ti/s), 
a.  —  gna'tho-stome  (na'thC- 
stfim  ;  nftth'0-),  n. 


Gna  thos'to  mi  (nd-thhs'tC 
ml), n.pl.  [NL.)  Zool.  A  com 
prehensive  division  of  verte 
hrates,  including  all  above  th< 
cyclostomes.  The>T  are  so  caller 
because  they  have  distinct  jaws 
Coextensive  with  Amphirhina. 
gna-thos'to-mous  (-inns),  a 
Zoid.  Gnathostomatous. 
gna  tho-the'ea  (na'thC-the'kd 
nfith'o-),  u. ;  pi.  -cje  (-se).  [NL. 
<inai ho-  4  Gr.  VriKii  a  box.]  Zool 
The  horny  covering  of  the  lowei 
mnndible  of  a  bird, 
gnat'ling  (nfit'llng),  n.  Se< 

-LING. 

gna-ton'ick.  gnathonic. 
gnat'snap  .  gnat'snap  per,u.  A 
snapper  of  gnats;  — names  foi 
various  small  birds.  Obs. 
gnat  strainer.  A  person  ostenta 
tiously  punctilious  about  trifles 
Cf.  Matt,  xxiii.  24. 
gnat'ter,  r.  t.  To  nibble.  Obs 
or  Dial.  Eng. 

5nat'ter,  v.  i.  Obs.  or  Scot,  i, 
>uil.  Eng.  a  To  nibble,  b  Tc 
rattle  or  talk  rapidly  and  idly 
to  grumble  ;  to  be  p*eevish. 
gnave.  r.  1.  [L.  gnavus,  narvs 
diligent.]  To  be  diligent.  Obs 
gnav'i-ty,  »?.  [L.  gnavitas.' 

Diligence.  Obs. 
gnaw,  n.  Gnawing.  Obs.  if  R. 
gnaw'a-ble  (no'a-b’l),  a.  Se* 
-able. 

gnawd.  Gnawed.  Ref.  Sp. 
gnaw'ing-ly,  ndr.  of  gnawing 
gnawa  (nfin),  7).  of  GNAW, 
gnede.  a.  [Cf.  as.  gn4a&*l 
Sparing  ;  miserly  :  also,  scanty 
small  ;  hence,  lacking.  Obs.  — 
gnede’.y,  adr.  Obs. 
gnede,  r.  t.  To  treat  stingily  01 
grudgingly.  Obs. 


’ood,  foot ;  out,  oil ;  chair  ;  go  ;  sing,  iqk  ;  then,  thin ;  nature,  verdure  (250) ;  K  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144) ;  boN  ;  yet ;  zh  —  z  in  azure. 

Full  explanation*  of  Abbreviations,  >lgns.  etc.,  I  mined  lately  precede  the  t  oenbulary. 


Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Guidb. 
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metamorphic  foliated  rocks  containing  feldspar.  The  dif¬ 
ferent  varieties  are  named  from  some  conspicuous  mineral, 
as  biotite  gneiss,  homblendic  gneiss,  or  from  the  corre¬ 
sponding  plutonic  or  sedimentary  rock  from  which  they 
have  been  formed,  as  syenitic  gneiss,  conglomerate  gneiss, 
gneiss'ic  (nis'Tk),  a.  Relating  to,  resembling,  or  having 
the  structure  of,  gneiss  ;  consisting  of  gneiss, 
gneiss'oid  (-oid),  a.  [ gneiss  -j-  -old.]  Resembling  gneiss  ; 
having  some  characteristics  of  gneiss;  —  applied  to  rocks 
having,  more  or  less,  the  laminated  structure  of  gneiss, 
gneias'ose  (-os),  a.  Gneissic. 
gneiss'y  (-T),  a.  Gneissic. 

Gne-ta'ce-ae  (ne-ta'se-e),  n.  pi.  [NL.  See  Gnetum.]  Bot. 
A  family  of  gynmospermous  shrubs  and  trees,  the  joint-fir 
family,  having  mostly  opposite  articulated  leaves  and 
branches,  and  small  dioecious  flowers.  It  consists  of  three 
genera,  the  peculiar  African  Turnboa  (which  see),  the 
tropical  Gnetum ,  and  Ephedra ,  which  occurs  in  both  Asia 
and  America.  —  gne-ta'CGOUS  (  shws),  a. 

Gno  ta'les  (-lez),  n.  pi.  [NL.]  Bot.  An  order  of  gymno- 
spermous  plants  coextensive  with  the  family  Gnetaceae. 
Gne'tum  (ne'tftm),  n.  [NL.,  said  to  be  fr.  gnemon,  a  native 
name  of  species  in  the  island  of  Ternate.]  Bot.  A  genus 
of  tropical  shrubs  or  small  trees,  type  of  the  family  Gneta- 
cese,  having  climbing  jointed  stems  and  terminal  spikes  of 
flowers,  the  fruit  being  usually  drupaceous.  Some  species, 
as  G.  gnemon  of  India,  yield  valuable  bast  fiber, 
gnome  (nom),  n.  [F.  gnome,  fr.  NL.  gnomus ,  in  Paracel¬ 
sus.]  One  of  a  fabled  race  of  diminutive  beings  supposed 
to  inhabit  the  inner  parts  of  the  earth,  and  to  bo  the  guar¬ 
dians  of  mines,  quarries,  etc.  The  name  gnome  was  given 
by  Paracelsus  to  beings  having  earth  as  their  element,  so 
that  they  can  move  through  it  as  freely  as  a  fish  through 
water  (cf.  sylph,  1 ;  salamander,  2 ;  undine).  In  later  use 
ithe  conception  has  been  largely  influenced  by  popular  ideas 
about  dwarfs,  elves,  and  fairies,  probably  in  particular  by 
the  Teutonic  belief  in  “  dark  elves.”  See  dwarf,  elf. 
gnome,  n.  [Gr.  yi'm/xr),  fr.  yiyvuxrionv  to  know.  See  know.] 
A  brief  reflection  or  maxim  ;  aphorism  ;  saw. 
gnome  owl.  Any  of  various  small 
owls  of  the  genus  Glaucidium.  G. 
gnoma  is  a  well-known  species  of 
western  North  America. 
gno'Ulic  ( no'mTk  ;  nQm'ik  ;  277)  ) 
gno'mi-cal  (no'mT-kal;  n5m'T-)  f  a% 

[Gr.  yviotALKos,  fr.  yviiifir) :  cf.  F.  gno- 
mique.  See  gnome  maxim.]  Utter¬ 
ing  or  containing  maxims,  or  striking 
detached  thoughts;  aphoristic;  also, 
pert,  to  the  gnomic  poets.  —  gnomic 
Doets, Greek  poets, as  Phocylides  of 
Miletus,  Theognis  of  Megara,  and 
Solon  the  lawgiver,  of  the  7th  and 
6th  centuries  b.c., whose  writings  are  of  a  gnomic  character, 
gnomish  (nom'Tsh),  n.  Resembling  a  gnome. 

A  gnomish  little  figure  the  child  was.  Hamlin  Garland 
gno'mo  log'ic  (iio/mo-15j'Tk)  )  a.  [Gr.  yuaj/xoAovucos.]  Per- 
gno  mo  log'i  cal  (-lbj'T-kftl)  J  tabling  to,  or  of  the  nature 
of,  gnomes  or  precepts. 

gno  mol'o-gy  (nS-m51'$-jT),  n.  [Gr.  yviopoXoyia  ;  yvioprj 
judgment,  maxim  -j-  Aoyos  discourse.]  Gnomic  discourse 
or  writing  ;  also,  a  collection  of,  or  a  treatise  on,  gnomes, 
gno'mon  (no'mbn),  n.  [L.  gnomon ,  Gr.  yvupu >v  one  that 
knows,  the  index  of  a  sundial,  a  carpenter’s  square  :  cf.  F. 
gnomon  See  gnome  a  maxim.]  1.  Any  object  which  by 
the  position  or  length  of  its  shadow  serves  as  an  indicator, 
esp.  of  the  hour  of  the  day ;  specif.  :  a  The  style,  pin,  or 
vertical  plate  of  an  ordinary  sundial.  It  is  usually  set  par¬ 
allel  to  the  earth’s  axis,  b  A  column  or  the  like  erected 
perpendicularly  to  the  horizon,  formerly  used  to  find  the 
meridian  altitude  of  the  sun. 

2-  Arith.  An  odd  integer  ;  a  term  of  an  arithmetical  pro¬ 
gression  yielding  polyg¬ 
onal  numbers. 

3.  Geom.  What  is  left 
of  a  parallelogram  on 
removing  a  similar  par¬ 
allelogram  containing 
one  of  its  corners  ;  as, 
the  gnomon  bcde/g. 

The  parallelograms  bf  and  df  are  complementary.  More 
generally,  the  increment  (to  any  figure)  that  changes  the 
figure  into  a  similar  figure. 

4.  The  nose.  Obs.  Humorous. 

6.  A  rule  or  canon,  as  of  faith.  Obs. 
gno  mon'ic  (no-m<5n'Tk),  a.  [L.  gnomonicus ,  Gr.  yuwuo- 
rucos :  cf.  F.  gnomon ique.  See  gnomon.]  1.  Of  or  pertain¬ 
ing  to  the  gnomon  or  the  art  of  dialing. 

2.  Bot.  =  gnomonical.  Obs. 

3.  =  gnomic.  Rare . 

gnomonic  chart,  Navig.,  a  chart  on  the  gnomonic  projection. 
—  g.  projection,  the  projection,  by  radials  from  the  center, 
of  the  surface  of  a  sphere  on  a  plane  tangent  to  a  given 
point  on  the  sphere.  Great  circles  project  as  straight  lines, 
gno  mon'ics  (-Tks),  rarely  gno-mon'ic,  n.  The  art  or 
science  of  dialing,  or  of  constructing  dials.  Obs.  or  Hist. 
gno/sl-Ol'o-gy  (iio'sT-Bl'o-jT ;  no'zi-),  n.  [Gr.  yi  axnt  knowl¬ 
edge  -f-  -logy.]  The  theory  of  the  origin,  nature,  and  va¬ 
lidity  of  knowledge  ;  epistemology.  —  gno  si  0  log'i  cal 
(-a-15j'T-kal),  a. 

gno'sls  (no'sts),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  yvuxrt?.]  Metaph.  The 
deeper  wisdom  ;  knowledge  of  spiritual  truth  or  of  matters 
commonly  conceived  to  pertain  to  faith  alone,  such  as  was 
claimed  by  the  Gnostics. 

gnos'tic  (nbs'tTk),  a.  1.  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  character¬ 
ized  by,  knowledge,  or  gnosis  ;  —  sometimes  used  in  con¬ 
trast  with  agnostic. 

2.  [cap.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  Gnosticism  or  the  Gnostics. 

3.  Knowing;  wise:  shrewd.  Humorous  or  Slang. 

I  said  you  were  a  .  .  .  gnostic  fellow.  Scott. 

Gnos'tic,  n.  [L.  gnosticus,  Gr.  yvoxarucos  good  at  knowing, 
sagacious;  as  a  n.,  a  man  that  claims  to  have  a  deeper 


wisdom  ;  fr.  yiyuuxjKeiv  to  know :  cf.  F.  gnostique.  See 
know.]  One  or  a  school  of  heretical  Christian  philoso¬ 
phers  of  the  2d  century,  of  whom  Saturninus,  Marcion, 
Basilides,  and  Valentinus  were  the  foremost. 

Gnos'ti  cism  (n5s'tT-sTz’m),  n.  Philos.  One  of  the  two 
systems  of  thought  that  attempt  to  explain  nature  and  man 
by  emanation,  a  process  of  creation  conceived  as  a  series 
of  effluxes  flowing  forth  from  the  godhead  and  forming  the 
multiplicity  of  created  beings.  The  other  system  of  em¬ 
anation  i9  Neoplatonism  (which  see).  Gnosticism  begins  ear¬ 
lier  than  Neoplatonism  (before  the  end  of  the  1st  century),  but 
continues  down  to  the  6th  century.  Neoplatonism  begins  a 
century  later  and  continues  also  to  the  6th  century;  and  in  the 
work  of  Dionysius  Areopagita  it  has  a  new  life  and  great  influ¬ 
ence  in  the  church  for  another  six  hundred  years.  The  writings 
of  the  Gnostics  are  known  chiefly  through  the  anti-heretical 
treatises  of  the  early  Christian  Fathers,  but  many  of  the  writ¬ 
ings  of  the  Neoplatonists  have  come  down  to  us.  The  influence 
of  the  Parsis  is  found  in  nearly  all  of  the  Gnostics  ;  but  in  the 
most  elaborate  systems  there  is  much  borrowing  from  Greek 
philosophy,  such  as  the  ideas  of  Logos  and  of  Nous.  The  sys¬ 
tems  of  Basilides  and  Valentinus  appear  to  bean  interpretation 
of  Christian  ideas  by  Greek  ideas  (See  Valentinian  Gnosti¬ 
cism).  W.  T.  Barns. 

gnu  (noo  ;  nu ;  277),  n.  [Kaffir  nqu,  where  q  is  the  sign 
for  aclick.] 

Any  of  6ev- 
e  r  a  1  re¬ 
mark  able 
African  an- 
t  e  1  o  p  e  s 
which  con¬ 
stitute  the 
genus  Con- 
nochsetes. 

They  are  of 
r  a  t  h  e  r 
large  size 
ana  com¬ 
pact  build, 

w  i  t  li  a  _  ^  x 

{ f k  e  head  Gnu  ( Connoc,“eta  Bnu).  (^) 

and  long  mane,  while  the  horns,  which  are  present  in  both 
sexes,  curve  downward  and  outward  and  then  up,  and  their 
bases  in  old  individuals  form  a  frontal  shield.  The  tail  is 
long  and  flowing,  and  there  is  long  hair  on  the  throat.  The 
w'lute-tailed  gnu,  or  black  wildebeest  (C.  gnu),  was  for¬ 
merly  abundant  on  the  plains  of  South  Africa,  but  is  now 
almost  exterminated.  Farther  north  the  brindled  gnu,  or 
blue  wildebeest  ( C .  taurinus ),  which  is  marked  with  dark 
stripes  on  the  neck  and  fore  ouarters,  is  still  found  in 
considerable  numbers,  while  a  third  form  (C.  albogulatus) 
occurs  in  British  East  Africa. 

go  (go),  v.  i.  ;  pret.  went  (w6nt) ;  p.  p.  gone  (g8n  ;  205) ; 
p.  pr.  tt*  vb.  n.  go'ing.  Went  comes  from  the  AS.  wendan. 
See  wend,  v.  i.  [ME.  gan ,  gon,  AS  gdn ,  akin  to  D.  gaan, 
G.  gehn,  gehen ,  OHG.  gen,  gdn,  Sw.  gd,  Dan.  gaae  ;  cf.  Gr. 
Ki\avaL  to  reach,  overtake,  Skr.  ha  to  go,  AS.  gangan,  and 
E.  gang.]  1.  To  move  on  a  course  ;  to  pass,  or  be  passing, 
from  point  to  point  or  station  to  station  ;  to  move  onward  ; 
to  proceed  ;  as,  to  go  slowly  ;  to  go  at  one’s  ease  ;  also,  with 
a  definite  course  specified  or  implied  :  as,  to  go  along  the 
road  ;  to  go  up  stairs.  (1)  In  contrast  with  the  more 
neutral  verb  move ,  go  carries  primarily  a  notion  of  self- 
originated  movement;  as,  to  go  post  haste,  to  go  full  speed. 
(2)  But  in  a  sense  almost  identical  with  move,  go  is  fre¬ 
quently  used  of  motion  externally  initiated,  compelled,  or 
controlled ;  as,  the  wheel  goes  round  ;  the  balloon  goes 
freely.  (3)  Go  is  also  used  in  what  is  practically  the  passive 
sense,  to  be  conveyed  ;  as,  to  go  on  a  train  or  an  elevator  ; 
also,  with  an  indication  of  purpose;  as,  to  go  for  a  ride. 
(4)  Frequently  go  is  used  with  a  cognate  object ;  as,  to  go 
a  journey  ;  to  go  an  easy  pace ;  to  go  one’s  own  way. 

2.  To  move  on  one’s  feet  at  an  ordinary  pace  ;  to  walk  ;  — 
contrasted  with  run ,  creep,  fly,  swim,  ride ,  etc.  Obs. 

Whereso  I  go  or  ride.  Chaucer. 

He  fell  from  running  to  going,  and  from  going  to  clambering 
upon  his  hands  and  his  knees.  Bunyun. 

3.  To  move  hence  or  away  ;  to  leave  ;  to  depart ;  to  pass, 
or  be  passing,  from  one  station  in  space  to  another  which 
is  implied  as  farther  away  ;  —  opposed  to  come  ;  as,  the 
hall  was  filled  with  people  coming  and  going.  Go  may  be 
used  either  alone  or  with  an  accessory  adverb  with  the  em¬ 
phasis  on  the  idea  of  departure  or  going  away  ;  as  in  “  Let 
me  go  ;  ”  or  the  emphasis  may  be  on  the  place  of  departure 
or  destination,  or  the  manner,  purpose,  or  the  like,  of  the 
one  who  goes,  as  expressed  by  other  words ;  as  in  “  The 
guests  went  by  pairs ;  ”  “  He  is  going  to  Paris  ;  ”  “  Go  and 
see.”  Often  as  a  word  of  command  or  in  a  somewhat  im¬ 
personal  sense  go  is  used  with  especial  reference  to  the 
inauguration  of  a  movement  away,  as  for  the  starting  of 
a  race,  and  hence  of  the  inauguration  of  any  of  various 
actions ;  as,  Here  goes ! 

I  will  let  you  go,  that  ye  mav  sacrifice  to  the  Lord  vour  God; 

.  .  .  only  ye  shall  not  go  very  far  away.  Ex.  viii.  28. 

Wno  goeth  a  borrowing  goeth  a*  sorrowing.  Old  Proverb. 

4.  To  pass  or  be  conveyed  or  transferred  by  a  process  or  to 
an  end  conceived  as  analogous  to  journeying  ;  as,  the  mes¬ 
sage  goes  by  wire  ;  to  go  to  the  bottom  of  a  mystery  ;  the 
argument  went  home  ;  the  estate  goes  to  the  heirs. 

The  law  shall  go  forth  of  Zion.  Micah  iv.  2. 
6-  To  pass  about  or  abroad  (in  a  certain  state) ;  to  be  ha¬ 
bitually  ;  as,  to  go  armed  ;  to  go  without  comforts  ;  to  go 
unpunished  ;  —  sometimes  with  a  mixture  of  sense  3  :  as, 
to  go  scot  free  ;  to  go  through  the  battle  unhurt. 

Oftentimes  he  goes  but  mean-appareled  Shak. 

6.  To  pass  away  from  scene,  function,  control,  condition, 
or  the  like ;  variously  :  to  be  rejected,  relinquished,  dis¬ 
placed,  or  abolished  ;  as,  inadequate  laws  must  go  ;  to  be 
lost ;  as,  hope  is  gone  ;  to  be  spent ;  as,  money  goes  easily  ; 
to  be  sold  ;  as,  the  book  went  for  a  low  price  ;  of  mental 
powers,  consciousness,  etc.,  to  cease  to  operate  or  be  ef¬ 
ficient  ;  as,  his  mind  is  going ;  hence,  of  a  person,  to  faint; 
of  physical  powers  or  condition,  to  deteriorate ;  to  fail ; 
as,  strength  is  going  ;  to  leave  life  ;  to  die. 

By  Saint  George,  he ’s  gone  ! 

That  spear  wound  hath  our  master  sped.  Scott. 


Gnome  Owl 


7.  To  give  way ;  to  be  carried  away ;  to  break ;  as,  the 
sails  went  in  the  gale. 

8.  To  pass  current  or  have  currency  ;  to  pass  from  hand  to 
hand,  mouth  to  mouth,  or  the  like  ;  as,  sound  money  goes 
everywhere  ;  a  good  story  is  going  about ;  lienee,  to  be 
generally  known  (by) ;  as,  to  go  under  an  assumed  name. 

[The  money]  should  go  according  to  its  true  value.  Locke. 

9.  To  be  expressed  or  phrased  ;  to  run  ;  read  ;  as,  the  sec¬ 
ond  clause  goes  thus  ;  to  glide  or  run  along  ;  ns,  the  verses 
go  smoothly  ;  to  be  suited,  as  a  song  to  a  tune. 

A  sleeping  partner,  as  the  commercial  phrase  goes.  Scott. 
10  Of  time,  to  pass  or  be  passed  ;  to  elapse. 

11.  To  be  pregnant;  to  be  (with  young);  —  usually  with 
an  adverb  of  period  ;  as,  the  elephant  goes  with  young 
nearly  two  year6.  “  The  fruit  she  goes  with.”  Shak. 

12.  To  proceed  or  happen  in  a  given  manner  ;  to  fare  ;  to 
move  on  or  be  carried  on  ;  to  have  course  ;  hence,  to  turn 
out ;  esp.  in  phrases  such  as,  as  things,  the  times,  etc.,  go, 
according  to  the  usual  conditions  or  prevailing  standard ; 
to  be  as  the  result  of  a  contest ;  as,  the  election,  decision, 
verdict,  etc.,  went  against  him  ;  Ohio  went  Republican  ; 
specif.,  to  proceed  or  be  performed  or  executed  in  a  speci¬ 
fied  way  with  regard  to  success ;  as,  the  play  went  w  ell ;  to 
succeed  ;  as,  his  plan  would  not  go. 

How  goes  the  night,  boy  ?  Shak. 

I  think,  as  the  world  goes,  he  wus  a  good  sort  of  man  enough. 

Arbuthnot. 

13.  To  continue  in  a  specified  state  or  maintain  or  perform 
a  specified  action  ;  to  run  ;  as,  the  note  has  several  days  to 
go  ;  the  seas  went  high  ;  specif.  :  a  To  be  kept  in  motion  or 
action  ;  to  operate  ;  to  run  ;  of  a  timepiece,  to  keep  time  ; 
—  said  of  a  machine  or  something  likened  to  one  ;  as,  the 
car  goes  by  electricity  ;  his  pulse  goes  very  rapidly. 

’4"  is  with  our  judgments  as  our  watches,  none 
Go  just  alike,  yet  each  believes  hie  own.  rope. 

b  To  sound,  as  a  bell  or  organ  ;  to  strike,  as  a  clock. 

14.  To  have  recourse  or  resort;  to  carry  an  action  or  in¬ 
terest  (to  a  source,  judgment,  remedy,  extent,  or  the  like, 
before  a  judge,  bar,  or  the  like) ;  to  turn,  take,  or  venture 
to  ;  as,  to  go  to  the  country  with  a  political  issue ;  to  go 
before  a  court ;  to  go  to  war  or  to  blow  s. 

15.  a  To  apply  one’s  self  ;  to  set  one’s  self.  Obs. 
Confronted  by  so  many,  like  a  resolute  orator,  he  went  not  to 

denial,  but  to  justify  his  cruel  falsehood.  Sir  P.  Sidney. 

b  To  put  one’s  self,  as  to  trouble  or  expense. 

16.  To  extend  from  point  to  point  or  along  a  denoted 
space  ;  to  lead  ;  reach  ;  run  ;  as,  this  road  goes  to  London  ; 
his  land  goes  to  the  river ;  also,  to  open  or  lead  ;  as,  the 
gate  goes  into  the  pasture.  Cf.  come,  G. 

17-  to  operate  so  as  to  apply,  conduce,  tend,  or  contribute 
(to  some  end  or  result)  ;  as,  qualities  which  go  to  make  a 
hero  ;  a  hundred  cents  go  to  the  dollar  ;  the  facts  go  to 
show'  guilt ;  these  losses  go  to  the  general  deficit. 

Against  right  reason  all  your  counsels  go.  Dryden. 

18.  To  attain  a  given  limit  or  condition  ;  to  reach  ;  arrive 
(at) ;  as,  he  is  all  gone  to  nothing  ;  to  go  to  seed  ;  to  go  to 
pieces  ;  of  prices,  bids,  etc.,  to  make  an  offer  ;  as,  I  can  <70 
no  higher  ;  to  be  changed  or  reduced  ;  as,  to  go  mad. 

They  [the  crowd]  go  wild  over  the  catchwords  and  formulas 
that  happen  to  be  popular  fetishes  F-  H.  Giddings. 

She  watched  the  trees  go  sere  and  bare  Hamlin  Garland. 

19.  To  follow  a  given  course  or  procedure  ;  of  persons  or 
other  agents,  to  be  guided,  governed,  or  regulated  ;  as,  to 
go  according  to  or  with  the  times  ;  to  have  meager  infor¬ 
mation  to  go  on;  a  good  rule  to  go  by  ;  of  things,  etc.,  to 
be  determined  ;  as,  dreams  go  by  contraries. 

Hanging  and  wiving  goes  by  destiny.  Shak. 

20.  With  adverbs  of  quantity,  to  reach  or  follow  a  given 
proportion  ;  as,  to  go  shares,  halves,  etc. 

21.  To  enter  a  given  relation  or  undertake  a  task  or  obli¬ 
gation  ;  as,  to  #0  apprentice  ;  to  go  bail  (see  go  bail,  below). 
22  To  be  capable  of  assuming  or  holding  a  given  relation 
or  position  ;  to  admit  of  passing  or  being  contained  or  put ; 
a 8,  the  book  will  not  go  into  my  pocket ;  five  will  not  go  into 
four  ;  hence,  to  have  its  usual  or  proper  place  ;  to  be  made 
or  adapted  for  or  capable  of  being  put  or  inserted  ;  to  be¬ 
long  ;  as,  that  rod  goes  into  a  small  hole  near  the  bottom  ; 
that  book  goes  on  the  second  shelf. 

Go  is  used,  in  combination  with  many  prepositions 
and  adverbs,  to  denote  motion  of  the  kind  indicated  by  the 
preposition  or  adverb,  in  which,  and  not  in  the  verb,  lies 
the  principal  force  of  the  expression ;  as,  to  go  against,  to 
go  into,  to  go  out ,  to  go  aside,  to  go  astray,  etc. 

The  present  participle,  going,  is  specially  used :  a 
With  in  and  of,  or  occasionally  without  a  preposition,  in 
the  sense:  about  to  attain,  or  approaching  (a  given  age). 
(Cf.  to  go  on  c,  below.)  Obs.  or  R.  Eng.  b  ‘With  an  infini¬ 
tive,  to  express  a  future  of  intention  or  to  denote  design, 
to  be  going  to  being  thus  equivalent  to  to  be  about  to  ;  as,  I 
was  going  to  say  ;  I  am  going  to  begin  harvest. 

The  past  participle,  gone,  is  used  in  many  special 
senses  ,  a  Sent  beyond  the  mark,  as  an  arrow',  b  Very,  or 
dead,  drunk;  —  also,  gone  in  drink.  Obs.  c  Infatuated  ;  with 
on  or  upon,  enamored  of ;  violently  in  love  w  ith.  Colloq. 
d  With  far,  much  advanced  ;  deeply  engaged  or  involved; 
also,  much  wearied  or  fatigued,  e  Lost;  ruined,  f  With 
an  expression  denoting  a  space  of  time,  ago ;  since  ;  as,  we 
have  not  heard  of  him  these  ten  years  gone;  tw  o  years,  gone 
yesterday.  Cf.  come,  1st  note,  g  With  a  statement  of  age, 
more  than  ;  above ;  as,  he  is  gone  twenty -one  and  is  of  age. 

The  auxiliary  be  is  often  used  with  gone  in  perfect 
tenses,  to  give  the  participle  an  adjectival  force,  as  ex¬ 
pressive  of  a  condition,  rather  than  the  verbal  force,  em¬ 
phasizing  the  action,  which  is  normal  with  have;  as,  he  is 
long  gone  ;  he  has  gone  long  ago.  Cf.  come,  2d  note. 

For  various  other  phrases  in  which  go  is  used  with 
nouns,  see  the  nouns. 

to  go  a-begging,  a  To  go  about  begging,  b  To  be  not  in 
demand  ;  to  be  undesired.  —  to  go  about,  a  To  go  hither  and 
thither,  b  To  set  about ;  to  undertake. 

They  never  go  about  ...  to  hide  or  palliate  their  vices.  Swift. 
C  Mil.  To  turn  round.  Obs.  d  Aavf.  To  tack  ;  to  wear.  —  to 
go  abroad,  a  To  go  to  a  foreign  country,  b  To  go  out  of 
doors  or  aw  ay  from  home.  Obs.  or  Dial,  c  To  become  pub¬ 
lic;  to  be  published  or  disclosed;  to  be  current;  to  circulate. 
Then  went  this  saying  abroad  among  the  brethren.  John  xxi.  23. 


neis-sit'ic  (nT-sYt'Yk),  a. 
neissic.  Rir'e. 
gnet.  gnat. 
guew.  Obs.  pret.  of  gnaw. 
gnib  (nYb),  a.  Ready  ;  sharp  ; 
clever.  Scot. 
gnlb'ble.  +  nibble. 
gnide,  v.  t.  [AS.  guidon.]  To 
rub  ;  crumble  ;  crush.  Obs. 
Gnl'dus  (nl'dus).  D.  Bib. 
gnip,  v.  t.  To  nip;  champ.  Obs. 
gnit  (nYt),  n.  [Cf.  LG.  qnid,  G. 
ynitze.]  A  gnat  or  small  insect. 


I  gnodde.  v.  t.  To  rub;  crush.  Obs. 
gnof,  gnoff,  n.  [Cf.  Fries,  gnuffig 
thick,  coarse,  ill-mannered.] 
Churl;  lout;  curmudgeon.  Obs. 
gnomed  (n5md),  a.  Inhabited 
by  gnomes.  Rare. 
gno'mic  (n5'mlk  ;  nSm'Tk),  n. 
A  gnomic  poet.  Rare. 
gnom'i-cal,  a.  [See  gnomon.) 
Gnomonical.  Obs.  [gnomical.) 
gnom'i-cal-ly,  adv  of  gnomic, | 
gno'mlde  (nd'mTd),  n.  [F.]  A 
female  gnome.  Rare. 


gno'mist  (n  5'm  T  s  t),  n.  A 

writer  of  gnomic  poetry.  Rave. 
gno  mog'ra-pher.  tu  {gnomt 
maxim  -I-  -yrajiher  ]  A  gno- 
mist.  Obs. 

gno-mol'o  gist  (no-rabl'C-jTst), 
n.  A  gnonhst  Rare. 
gno  mon'i  cal  (no-mrtn'Y-krtl), 
a.  1.  Gnomonic.  Obs.  or  R. 

2.  Bot.  Geniculate.  Obs. 
gno'mon-i8t  (no'mdn-fst),  n. 
One  skilled  in  gnomonics.  Obs. 
gno  mon-ol'o-gy  (451'0-jI),  w. 


[gnomon  +  -logy.]  A  treatise  on 
trnomonics.  Rare.  —  gnoymon- 
o-log'i-cal  (-o-15j'Y-kdl),  a. — 
gno  mon-o-log'i-cal-ly,  adv. 

gnoo.  Rare  var.  of  gnu. 
gnos 'co-pine  (n  5  s'k  o-p  Y  n  : 
-pen  ; ;  184),  n.  Also  -pin.  [Gr. 
yiyvioo-Kciv  to  know  4-  E. 
otjium  t]  Chew.  An  alkaloid, 
CuHtfOrN.  obtained  in  small 
quantities  from  opium, 
gnos'ti-cal  (-tY-krll ),  a.  =  gnos¬ 
tic,  a.  —  gno8'ti-cal-ly,  adv. 


gnos  tic 'i-ty  (n5s-tTs'I-tY),  n. 
Gnostic  character  or  pretension. 
Rare. 

gnos'ti-cize  (-tY-sTz),  v.  t.  Sf  i. 
See  -ize.  —  gnos'ti-clz'er  (-sTz'- 
?r),  71.  [=  gnos  10 logy. I 

gnos-tol'o-gy  (n&s-t51'f>-jY),  n.| 
gno'thi  se-au-ton'  (gnd'thY  sp- 
ou-t8n').  [Gr.  yvioOi  aeavrov.] 
Know  thyself;  —  maxim  in¬ 
scribed  on  the  ancient  temple 
of  Apollo  at  Delphi, 
gnow.  Ohs.  pret.  of  gnaw. 


G  N  T.  Abbr.  (Land)  grant;  — 
used  on  stock  tickers, 
gnu  goat.  The  takin. 

fiul'la-gnul'la  (nfil'd-nfil'd). 

ar.  of  nulla-nulla.  Aus- 
tralfa. 

go.  <  )hs.  or  dial.  Eng.  p.  p.  of  go. 
go(g6 ).n.  [Jap.]  See  measure. 
Go.  Abbr.  Gothic, 
go.  Abbr.  General  order ; 
great,  or  grand,  organ. 

G.  0.  Abbr.  Freemasonry.  Grand 
Orient,  Orator,  or  Organist. 


ale,  senate,  c&re,  Sm,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofa  ;  eve,  Svent,  6nd,  recent,  maker;  Ice,  Ill ;  old,  6bey,  orb,  ddd,  sbft,  cdnnect ;  use,  unite,  urn,  up,  circus,  menu  ; 

II  Foreign  Word.  f  Obsolete  Variant  of.  +  combined  with.  =  equals. 


GO 


925 


GOATISHNESS 


—  to  go  against.  a  To  go  to  meet  or  encounter  ;  to  march 
against ;  to  attack,  b  To  come  out  or  terminate  adversely 
to.  c  To  be  in  opposition  to  ;  to  militate  against,  d  To  be 
disagreeable  to;  to  displease ; —  esp.,  in  to  go  against  the 
urain ,  etc.  —  to  go  along,  a  To  go  on  ;  —  often  used  in  the 
imperative  and  equivalent  to  be  off.  b  With  with ,  to  go 
or  travel  in  company  with  ;  hence,  to  follow  intelligently  ; 
to  comprehend.  “The  best  of  his  disciples  went  along  with 
him  but  imperfectly.”  M.  Arnold.  —  to  go  aside.  ~  a  To 
withdraw ;  to  retire. 

He  .  .  .  went  aside  privately  into  a  desert  place.  Luke  ix.  10. 
b  To  go  from  what  is  right ;  to  err.  Num.  v.  29.  —  to  go  at, 
to  attack  ;  to  undertake  energetically.  —  to  go  back  on.  a  To 
retrace  (one’s  path  or  footsteps),  b  To  abandon  ;  to  with¬ 
draw  ;  to  recede  from ;  to  turn  against ;  to  betray  ;  as,  to 
ao  back  on  one’s  promise.  Colloq.  —  to  go  ball,  a  To  act  as 
bail  or  surety,  b  To  vouch  ;  to  be  sure  or  certain.  Colloq. 

—  to  go  before,  to  surpass.  Obs.  —  to  go  behind,  to  investigate 
the  elements  which  have  produced  (some  result) ;  to  in¬ 
quire  into  what  does  not  appear  on  the  face  of  ;  to  examine 
the  spurces  of,  for  the  purpose  of  determining  correctness, 
validity,  or  the  like ;  as,  to  go  behind  the  returns  of  an  elec¬ 
tion.— to  go  below,  Naut .,  to  go  from  the  deck  down  into 
the  cabin  or  hold.  The  words  stairs  and  down  stairs  are 
never  used  at  sea.  —  to  go  between,  to  interpose  or  mediate 
between;  to  be  a  secret  agent  between.  Obs.  —  to  go  be¬ 
yond.  a  To  go  farther  than  or  outside  of  ;  as,  to  go  beyond 
the  limits  of  an  inclosure ;  to  go  beyond  a  contract  to 
ascertain  its  meaning,  that  is,  to  resort  to  extrinsic 
evidence,  b  To  deceive  or  circumvent.  Obs. 

That  no  man  go  beyond  und  defraud  his  brother.  1  Thess.  iv.  6. 

—  to  go  bung.  Slang  or  Colloq.,  Australia,  a  To  die.  b  To 
fail ;  to  go  to  smash  ;  collapse.  —  to  go  by,  to  go  or  pass  un¬ 
noticed  or  unheeded ;  to  be  omitted  or  disregarded ;  —  used 
chiefly  in  to  let  go  by,  to  disregard,  or  overlook.  — to  go  by 
default,  to  result  or  turn  out  as  it  may  w  ithout  a  contest ; 
as,  the  election  went  by  default.  —  to  goby  the  board.  See 
by  the  ooard,  under  board.  —  to  go  by  the  worse  or  worst,  to 
be  defeated ;  to  lose ;  to  be  worsted.  Obs.  —  to  go  down,  a 
To  descend ;  decline  ;  decrease  ;  deteriorate,  b  Of  the  sun, 
moon,  etc.,  to  go  below  the  horizon  ;  to  set.  c  To  sink  ; 
founder ;  —  said  of  ships,  etc.  d  To  be  swallowed  ;  —  used 
literally  or  figuratively. 

Nothing  so  ridiculous  .  .  .  but  it  goes  down  whole  with  him 
for  truth.  L' Estrange, 

e  To  be  overthrown  ;  to  fall,  f  To  decline  or  fall  in  price  ; 
as,  he  thought  wheat  was  going  down,  but  it  did  not  go 
down,  g  To  fail  or  become  bankrupt.  —  to  go  down  on  one’s 
knees  to,  to  kneel  to  ;  hence;  to  beg  ;  implore.  —  to  go  far,  to 
have  weight,  force,  or  application;  as,  his  account  is  true 
as  far  as  it  goes  ;  also,  to  have  much  w  eight  or  influence  ; 
to  tend  strongly  ;  as,  such  reasons  go  far  toward  convinc¬ 
ing.  —  to  go  for.  a  To  represent ;  to  pass  for  ;  to  count  for  ; 
to  be  taken  or  regarded  ;  as,  to  go  for  nothing. 

The  man  ivent  among  men. for  an  old  man.  I  Sam.  xvii.  12. 
b  To  attack ;  to  assault.  Colloq.  c  To  aim  at ;  to  try  to 
secure,  esp.  with  every  effort;  to  “go  in  for.”  — to  go 
In.  a  To  engage  in  ;  to  enter  as  a  competitor;  to  take 
part,  b  In  cricket,  etc.,  to  go  to  bat. —  to  go  in  and  out. 
a  To  do  the  business  of  life  :  to  live,  b  To  have  free  access. 
John  x.  9.  —  to  go  In  at,  to  attack  vigorously.  Colloq.  —  to 
go  in  for.  Colloq.  a  To  go  for  ;  to  favor  or  advocate  (a  can¬ 
didate,  a  measure,  etc.),  b  To  seek  to  acquire  or  attain 
to  (wealth,  honor,  preferment,  etc.),  c  To  compete  for  (a 
reward,  election,  etc.),  d  To  make  the  object  of  one’s 
labors,  studies,  etc.  ;  to  make  one’s  specialty. 

As  ready  to  go  in  for  statistics  as  for  anything  else.  Dickens. 
8  To  indulge  in. —  to  go  in  to  or  unto.  Script,  a  To  enter 
the  presence  of.  Esther  iv.  16.  b  To  have  sexual  inter¬ 
course  wdth.  —  to  go  into,  a  To  enter  ;  to  take  part  or  a 
place  in  ;  esp.,  to  enter  as  a  profession  or  business  \  to  ap¬ 
pear  frequently  or  habitually  in  ;  as,  to  go  into  politics,  the 
church,  the  army,  or  society,  b  To  agree  or  concur  with. 
Obs.  c  To  pass  into  or  let  one’s  self  be  given  up  to  or  af¬ 
fected  with  ;  as,  to  go  into  hysterics,  d  Of  dress,  to  adopt ; 
to  wear,  as  mourning,  e  To  speak  of,  investigate,  or  dis¬ 
cuss  in  detail,  as  a  subject.  — to  go  into  liquidation,  of  a  busi¬ 
ness  concern,  to  give  up  business  and  effect  a  liquidation 
of  assets  for  final  distribution  ;  specif.,  of  a  corporation,  to 
be  wound  up.  —  to  go  in  with,  a  To  agree  with.  Obs.  b  To 
unite  or  act  with.  —  to  go  it,  to  behave  in  a  wild  manner  ; 
to  be  uproarious ;  to  carry  on  ;  also,  to  proceed  or  make 
progress  very  rapidly  or  furiously.  Slang  or  Colloq. 

She  is  rather  going  it  just  now.  Haiper's  Mag. 
—to  go  it  alone,  Card  Playing ,  to  play  a  hand  without  the  as¬ 
sistance  of  a  partner ;  hence,  to  act  without  assistance. 

—  to  go  it  blind,  to  act  in  a  rash,  reckless,  or  headlong  man¬ 
ner.  Slang.  —  to  so  large.  See  large,  adv.  —  to  go  off.  a  To 
explode  or  be  discharged  ;  — said  of  gunpow'der,  of  a  gun,  a 
mine,  etc.  b  To  find  a  purchaser  ;  to  be  sold  or  disposed 
of.  c  To  pass  off ;  to  progress  to  the  end. 

The  wedding  went  off  much  as  such  affairs  do.  Mrs.  Gaskell. 
d  To  become  unconscious  ;  to  give  one’s  self  up;  with  in, 
to  fall  into ;  to  be  taken  with  ;  as,  to  go  of)  to  sleep,  to  fall 
asleep  ;  to  go  off  in  a  fit,  etc.  e  To  come  to  nothing  ;  to  fall 
through,  f  To  marry.  Colloq.  g  To  become  bankrupt.  Obs. 
h  To  fail  to  keep,  as  a  bargain,  —  to  go  off  at  score,  a  Pe- 
destrianism ,  etc.  To  ^o  briskly  from  the  score  or  scratch  ; 
hence,  to  start  off  briskly;  to  proceed  without  hesitancy 
or  break,  b  To  lose  command  or  c<>ntrol  of  one’s  self. 

—  to  go  off  one’s  head?  to  go  crazy  or  insane.  Colloq.  —  to 
go  off  the  hooks,  to  die;  also,  to  go  crazy.  Slang.  — to  go 
on.  a  To  deport  one’s  self;  to  act.  b  To  keep  talking; 
to  scold;  to  storm.  Colloq.  c  Cricket.  To  bowl  or  begin 
bowling,  d  Theat.  To  appear,  e  To  care  about ;  — used 
in  the  negative.  Colloq.,  U.  S.  i  To  become  a  charge  upon. 
g  To  attack;  assail.  Obs.  —  to  go  on  the  road,  a  To  be¬ 
come  a  highwayman.  Obs.  b  To  become  a  commercial 
traveler,  c  To  travel  about  in  the  line  of  one’s  work,  as  a 
theatrical  company.  — to  go  on  the  stage,  to  become  an  actor 
or  actress.  —  to  go  out.  a  To  go  forth  or  abroad. 

What  went  ye  out  for  to  see  ?  Matt.  xi.  7,  6,  9. 
b  To  make  an  excursion  or  expedition  ;  specif.,  to  take  the 
field  ;  to  participate  in  a  duel. 

There  are  other  men  fitter  to  go  out  than  I.  Shak. 
C  To  become  spread  abroad ;  to  be  published,  d  To  come 
to  an  end  ;  to  be  extinguished  ;  as,  the  light  has  gone  out. 

Life  itself  goes  out  at  thy  displeasure.  Addison. 
0  Eng.  Universities.  (1)  To  take  the  degree  of .  Obs.  (2)  At 
Cambridge,  to  take  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts,  f  To 
ebb :  —  said  of  the  tide,  g  To  give  up  office  ;  to  resign,  h 
Short  for  to  go  out  of  fashion ,  date,  use,  etc.  i  To  end,  as  a 
year,  j  To  practice  thieving.  Thieves'  Slang,  k  To  go 
from  home,  to  do  work  at ;  as,  to  go  out  washing.  1  To  par¬ 
ticipate  in  social  affairs;  to  appear  in  society,  m  To 
strike ;  as,  the  boiler  makers  went  out.  n  Baseball,  Cricket, 
etc.  To  be  put  out.  o  With  to,  to  be  emotionally  drawn  ; 
to  issue  forth ;  as,  his  heart  went  out  to  his  friend.  —  to  go 


over,  a  To  traverse ;  to  cross  ;  also,  to  change  sides,  b  To 
read  or  tell  over:  to  review';  rehearse;  repeat;  as,  to  go 
over  one’s  accounts,  lesson,  part,  etc. 

If  we  go  over  the  laws  of  Christianity.  Tillotson. 
C  To  inspect  carefully  and  treat  if  needed ;  to  revise ;  to 
retouch  ;  as,  to  go  over  a  piece  of  work,  d  To  transcend  ; 
to  surpass,  e  To  be  postponed  ;  as,  the  bill  went  over  lor 
the  session,  f  To  be  converted  (into  something  else) ;  to 
pass  or  be  transferred ;  as,  monoclinic  sulphur  goes  over 
into  orthorhombic,  by  standing.  —  to  go  round,  a  To  pass 
entirely  round  ;  hence,  to  supply  all  or  be  sufficient  to  do 
so.  b  Card  Playing.  To  be  played  or  admit  of  being 
played  by  all  the  players ;  — said  of  a  suit  led.  —  to  go 
snacks.  See  under  snack.  —  to  go  the  pace,  to  go  or  proceed 
very  rapidly;  fig.,  to  live  fast;  to  dissipate. —to  go  through,  a 
To  persist  to  the  end  ;  to  persevere.  Obs.  b  To  treat,  ex¬ 
amine,  or  discuss  thoroughly;  to  scrutinize,  c  To  suffer  ; 
undergo ;  experience ;  as,  to  go  through  a  surgical  opera¬ 
tion  or  a  tedious  illness,  d  To  perform  or  execute  in  the 
prescribed  manner  (a  part,  r61e,  recitation,  etc.),  e  To 
spend  completely  ;  to  exhaust,  as  a  fortune,  f  To  strip  or 
despoil  (one)  of  liis  property ;  to  search  and  rob.  Slang. 
g  To  botch  or  bungle.  Scot,  h  To  have  a  publishing  and 
sale  of ;  as,  the  novel  went  through  sixty  editions,  i  To  be 
carried;  as,  his  bill  failed  to  go  through,  j  To  go  to  one’s 
destination  or  travel  without  stopping  over.  Railroad 
Cantl  Li.  S.  —  to  go  through  fire,  to  undergo  a  severe  ordeal 
or  trial.  —  to  go  through  fire  and  water,  to  undergo  or  en¬ 
counter  the  greatest  perils  or  severest  chances,  —  alluding 
to  the  old  ordeal  by  fire  and  by  water.  —  to  go  through  with, 
a  To  complete  ;  finish,  b  To  endure  to  the  end  ;  to  stand. 
Obs.  —  to  go  tick,  to  get  trusted;  to  run  in  debt.  Slang. 
—go  to,  an  expression, chiefly  imperative  and  interjectional, 
denoting  exhortation,  remonstrance,  derision,  or  the  like. 

They  said,  Go  to,  let  us  build  a  city  and  a  tower.  Gen.  xi.  4. 
—to  go  together,  to  be  compatible  ;  to  suit  one  another ;  to 
harmonize.  —  to  go  to  glory,  to  die  ;  also,  to  go  to  smash  ;  to 
be  demolished.  Colloq.  or  Slang.  —  to  go  to  grass.  See  under 
grass. —  to  go  to  ground,  a  To  escape  into  or  take  to  a 
hole  ;  —  said  of  a  hunted  fox.  b  To  fall,  as  in  battle  ;  to  be 
overthrown;  to  perish. —to  go  to  market,  a  To  try;  to 
make  an  attempt.  Colloq.  b  To  make  a  bargain.  —  to  go 
to  pieces,  to  break  up  completely  ;  to  be  shattered  in  health, 
nerves,  constitution,  character,  means,  or  powers;  to  break 
down.  — to  go  to  pot,  to  go  to  destruction;  to  come  to  an 
end  of  usefulness ;  to  become  refuse.  Colloq.  —  to  go  to 
press,  to  begin  to  be  printed  ;  as,  the  work  is  now  ready  to 
go  to  press.  —  to  go  to  sea.  a  To  go  on  a  voyage  by  sea.  b  To 
adopt  or  follow  the  occupation  of  a  sailor.  —  to  go  to  smash, 
to  go  to  utter  destruction  or  ruin.  —  to  go  to  the  bar,  to 
become  a  barrister.  Eng.  —  to  go  to  the  country,  to  appeal 
to  the  country.  See  under  appeal,  v.  i.  Eng.  —  to  go  to  the 
wall,  to  be  hard  pressed  or  driven  ;  to  be  pushed  to  ex¬ 
tremes;  to  give  w  ay  to  competitors  or  the  force  of  circum¬ 
stances  ;  hence,  to  become  bankrupt ;  fail. 

The  weakest  goes  to  the  wall.  Shak. 

—  to  go  to  the  world,  to  get  married.  Obs. 

Thus  goes  every  one  to  the  world  but  I  .  .  .  ;  I  may  sit  in  a 
corner  and  cry  heigh-ho  for  a  husband  !  Shuk. 

—  to  go  under,  a  To  set ;  —  said  of  the  sun.  b  To  be  known 
or  recognized  by  (a  name,  title,  etc.),  c  To  be  overw  helmed, 
submerged,  or  defeated  ;  to  go  to  ruin  ;  to  succumb,  d  To 
die;  to  perish.  Slang,  U.  S.  e  To  undergo.  Obs.  or  Dial. 
Eng.  —  to  go  up.  a  To  go  to  ruin  ;  to  be  done  up,  or  ruined, 
or  dead  ;  to  fail.  Colloq.  b  To  increase  in  price,  number, 
etc.  c  Theat.  To  move  tow  ard  the  rear  of  the  stage,  d  An 
exclamation  of  contempt  or  mockery.  Cf.  go  to.  “  Go  up, 
thou  bald  head.”  2  Kings  ii.  23. —  to  go  upon,  a  To  act 
upon,  as  a  foundation  or  hypothesis.  bTo  advance  against; 
to  assail.  Obs.  c  To  be  a  charge  upon  ;  to  go  on.  Obs. 
d  To  take  up ;  to  begin  on  ;  to  undertake.  —  to  go  up  the 
spout,  to  be  pawned  ;  hence,  to  come  to  grief  or  naught ; 
to  collapse;  to  fail.  Colloq.  —  to  go  whistle,  to  go  without 
satisfaction.  Colloq. 

Let  the  law  go  whistle.  Shak. 

—  to  go  with,  a  To  coincide,  agree,  or  side  with;  also,  to  suit; 
to  harmonize  with,  b  To  be  connected  or  associated  with ; 
in  uncultivated  usage,  to  attend  as  a  lover  or  beau;  to  “  keep 
company  ”  with,  c  To  follow  mentally  ;  to  understand.  — 
to  go  without  saying  [transl.  of  F.  al/er  sans  d/rcj.not  to 
need  pointing  out,  being  declared,  or  the  like ;  to  be  self- 
evident  ;  to  be  a  matter  of  course. 

go  (go),  v.  t.  1.  To  go  through  ;  to  pass  or  travel  through  ; 
to  go  over  ;  to  cross.  Obs. 

2.  To  go  as  far  as  ;  to  stand  or  endure  ;  to  tolerate  ;  to  af¬ 
ford  ;  as,  he  cannot  go  such  doctrines.  Colloq. 

3.  To  bet  or  wager  ;  to  risk  ;  as,  I  ’ll  go  you  a  shilling  ;  to 
go  a  dollar  on  a  game  of  cards. 

to  go  better,  Card  Playing,  in  poker,  etc.,  to  raise  the  bet 
or  bets  of,  previously  made  ;  hence,  fig.,  to  outbid  or  sur¬ 
pass  ;  to  exceed  ;  to  offer  more  than.  —  to  go  the  way  of  all 
the  earth,  to  die.  — to  go  the  whole  figure,  to  do  the  thing 
thoroughly.  Slang. 

go,  n.  1.  Act  of  going  ;  manner  of  going  ;  gait.  Rare. 

2  Pow'er  of  going  or  doing  ;  energy  ;  spirit ;  sw  ing  ;  as, 
there  is  no  go  in  him  ;  the  music  has  no  go.  Colloq. 

3.  A  circumstance  or  occurrence;  an  incident ;  a  turn  of 
affairs,  esp.  an  unexpected  or  embarrassing  one.  Colloq. 

This  is  a  pretty  go.  Dickens. 

We  ’re  pretty  certain  to  have  a  heavy  go  of  it.  Kipling. 

4.  A  chance  ;  turn  ;  try.  Colloq. 

5.  Quantity  used  or  furnished  at  one  time,  as  of  liquor  or 
food  ;  also,  the  vessel  containing  a  go.  Colloq. 

6.  Skittles.  A  throw  of  the  ball. 

7.  Cribbage.  That  condition  of  the  game  when  a  player 
cannot  play  a  card  which  will  not  carry  the  count  above 
thirty-one ;  —  so  called  from  the  utterance  made  by  the 
player.  The  player  of  the  last  card  pegs  one  for  the  go. 

8.  Something  that  goes  or  is  successful ;  a  success  ;  as,  he 
could  n’t  make  a  go  of  it ;  also,  an  agreement. 

“  Well,”  said  Fleming,  “  is  it  a  go  ?"  Bret  Ifarte. 

9.  With  the,  the  fashion  ;  the  rage  ;  as,  the  go.  Colloq. 
near  go,  a  near  approach  ;  a  close  shave.  Colloq.,  Eng.  — 
no  go,  useless;  hopeless;  as,  it’s  no  go,  it  won’t  work. 
Colloq.  —  on.  or  upon,  the  go.  Colloq.  a  On  the  verge  of  de¬ 
struction.  Obs.  0.rf.  E.  I).  b  In  a  decline  ;  nearing  its  or 
one’s  end.  c  Moving  about ;  unsettled.  Colloq.  d  Intoxi¬ 
cated  ;  drunk.  Slang. 

go'a  (g o'd),  n.  [Tibetan  dgoba .]  A  gazelle  ( Gazella  pic- 
ticaudata )  of  the  Tibetan  plateau. 

Go'a  (go'd),  n.  A  Portuguese  territory  in  India. 

Goa  ball.  Pharm.,  a  compound  of  drugs  made  up  in  the  form 
of  a  ball  and  once  much  used  as  a  remedy  for  fever.  The 
amount  for  each  dose  was  scraped  from  the  ball.  —  G.  bean, 
a  tropical  Old  World  fabaceous  vine  (Botor  tetragonoloba) 


pr  its  edible  seed.  The  four-w'inged  pods  are  often  pickled, 
in  India.  — Goa  butter.  See  oil.  Table  1. —  G.  potato,  the 
Kaawi  yaw.  —  G.  powder,  a  bitter  powder  (also  called  ara- 
roba)  found  in  the  interspaces  of  the  wood  of  a  Brazilian 
fabaceous  tree  ( Vuuacapoua  araroba).  It  is  the  chiel  source 
of  the  drug  clirysarobm.  —  G.  stone.  Pharm.  —  Goa  ball. 
goad  (god),  7i.  [AS.  gad  ;  peril,  akin  to  AS.  gar  a  dart. 
Cf.  garfish.]  1.  A  pointed  rod  used  to  urge  on  a  beast. 

2.  Something  that  produces  the  eff  ect  of  a  gcad.  a  Some¬ 
thing  that  wounds  or  pricks  ;  a  sting  ;  a  thorn,  b  Any 
necessity  that  urges  or  stimulates  ;  a  spur  ;  an  incitement. 

The  daily  goad  urging  him  to  the  daily  toil.  Macaulay. 

3.  A  linear  measure  for  cloth,  etc.,  usually  4$  feet.  Obs. 

4.  [Perh.  different  word.]  Cant,  a  A  straw  bidder  or 
decoy  at  au  auction,  b  pi.  False  dice. 

goad,  v.  t.  ;  goad'ed  ;  goad'ing.  To  prick ;  to  drive  w'ith  a 
goad  ;  hence,  to  urge,  instigate,  drive,  or  to  rouse  by  any¬ 
thing  pungent,  severe,  irritating,  or  inflaming. 

That  temptation  that  doth  goad  us  on.  Shak. 

Syn.  —  Urge,  excite,  arouse,  irritate,  incite,  instigate, 
goaf  (gof),  7i.  ;  pi.  GOAFS  (gofs)  or  goaves  (govz).  [Of  un¬ 
certain  origin.]  3/77727777.  a  A  space  from  which  material 
has  been  removed,  b  The  waste  left  in  old  workings, 
goaf,  n.  [ME.  golf  heap,  prop,  the  amount  in  a  bay,  or 
space  between  two  posts,  of  Scand.  origin ;  cf.  Icel.  golf 
floor,  apartment,  Sw.  golf  floor,  Dan.  gulv.  Orf.  E.  D.~\ 
Dial.  Eng.  a  A  mow  or  rick  of  grain  or  hay,  laid  up  in  a 
barn,  b  A  bay  of  a  barn. 

go'-a-head',  a.  1.  Characterized  by  a  disposition  to  ad¬ 
vance  ;  progressive  ;  enterprising.  Colloq. 

2.  Moving  forward  ;  advancing  ;  straightforward.  Rare. 
goal  (gol),  7i.  [ME.  gol ,  of  uncertain  origin ;  cf.  AS.  gselan 
to  impede,  hinder.]  1.  The  mark  set  to  bound  a  race, 
and  to  or  around  which  the  contestants  run,  or  from  which 
they  start  to  return  to  it  again  ;  the  place  at  which  a  race 
or  a  journey  is  to  end. 

Part  curb  their  fiery  steeds,  or  shun  the  goal 
With  rapid  wheels.  Milton. 

2.  A stron.  That  point  of  the  celestial  sphere  toward  w  hich 
a  body  is  moving  ;  as,  the  earth’s  goal. 

3-  The  final  purpose  or  aim  ;  the  end  to  which  a  design 
tends,  or  which  a  person  aims  to  reach  or  attain. 

Each  individual  seeks  a  several  goal.  rope. 

O  yet  we  trust  that  somehow  good 
Will  be  the  final  goal  of  ill.  Tennyson. 

4.  In  various  games,  as  football,  polo,  lacrosse,  and  hockey, 
one  of  the  stations  or  bounds  tow  ards  which  the  players 
strive  to  advance  the  ball,  etc.,  and  through  or  into  which 
it  must  go  in  order  to  score  points.  In  football,  the  goal 
consists  of  two  upright  posts  (goal  posts)  set  a  certain  dis¬ 
tance  apart  and  joined  by  a  horizontal  crossbar  at  a  certain 
height  above  the  ground.  In  the  American  and  Rugby 
games,  the  ball  must  be  kicked  over  the  crossbar  and  be¬ 
tween  the  upright  posts ;  in  the  association  game,  it  must 
be  kicked  between  the  upright  posts  and  under  the  cross¬ 
bar.  In  polo,  the  goal  consists  of  two  upright  posts  set  a 
certain  distance  apart,  between  which  the  ball  must  be 
driven.  In  hockey  and  lacrosse,  a  similar  erection  is  used, 
usually  with  a  crossbar  and  a  net  spread  behind.  A  cage 
into  which  the  ball  is  driven  or  kicked  is  often  used  for  a 
goal  in  some  of  these  games. 

6.  Act  of  causing  the  ball,  etc.,  to  go  through  or  into  a 
goal ;  the  winning  or  making  of  a  goal,  or  the  point  or 
score  thus  made. 

goal  from  the  field,  in  American  football,  a  goal  made  by  a 
drop  kick  or  from  placement  and  not  after  a  touchdown. 

—  In  g.,  Rugby  Football,  in  one  of  the  two  portions  of  the 
ground  immediately  at  the  ends  of  the  field  of  play  and 
between  the  touch  lines  produced  to  the  dead-ball  lines. 
The  goal  lines  are  in  goal. 

goal  Keeper.  The  player  who  especially  defends  the  goal, 
goal  line,  a  Football.  Either  of  the  lines  at  the  ends  of  the 
field  at  right  angles  to  its  length,  at  the  center  of  w'hich 
the  goals  are  put.  b  Polo.  The  line  between  the  goal  posts, 
go'-as-you-please',  a.  Going,  or  characterized,  by  mo¬ 
tion  at  any  rate  one  chooses  ;  unrestricted  by  rule  or  law. 

They  were  bewildered  by  the  old  go-as-you-please  liberty  of 
alliterative  rhythm.  Saintsbury. 

goat  (got),  77.  [ME.  goot,  gat,  AS.  gat ;  akin  to  D.  geit , 
OHG.  geiz,  G.  geiss,  Icel.  geit,  Sw.  get,  Dan.  ged,  Goth. 
gaits ,  L.  haedus  a  young  goat,  kid.]  1.  Any  of  certain 
hollow-horned  ruminant  mammals  closely  allied  to  the 
sheep,  but  differing  considerably  in  external  characters 
and  habits,  being  of  lighter  build,  with  baokwardly  arching 
but  not  spirally  curved  horns,  which  are  present  in  both 
sexes.  The  tail  is  short  and  the  hair  is  in  most  varieties 
comparatively  straight,  the  male  usually  having  a  distinct 
beard.  They  are  more  agile  and  less  timid  than  sheep, 
frequent  rocky  and  mountainous  places,  and  can  subsist 
on  the  coarsest  of  food.  The  true  goats  constitute  the 
genus  Capra  of  the  family  Bovidfe,  and  are  native  of  the 
Old  World,  but  the  term  is  extended  to  certain  allied  ani¬ 
mals  of  other  genera,  as  the  Rocky  Mountain  goat  (cf. 
goat  antelope).  Among  the  true  w  ild  goats  are  the  ibexes 
and  marklioor.  The  domestic  goat  (C.  hircus)  is  probably 
chiefly  derived  from  the  bezoar  goat(C.  wgagrus)  of  Persia 
and  adjacent  countries.  It  is  kept  for  its  milk,  skin,  and 
flesh,  and  some  varieties  (as  the  Angora  and  Cashmere 
goats)  for  their  hair  or  wool. 

2.  [cap.~\  A  stron.  =  Capricornus. 

3.  Fig.  :  In  medieval  bestiary  lore,  the  animal  type  of 
lechery  ;  hence,  a  libidinous  man. 

Thou  damned  and  luxurious  mountain  goat.  Shak. 
goat  antelope  Any  of  certain  ruminants  intermediate 
between  the  goats  and  antelopes  in  many  points  of  struc¬ 
ture,  as  the  chamois,  goral,  and  Rocky  Mountain  goat, 
goat'bush'  (got'boosh'),  n.  A  simaroubaceous  shrub  of 
Mexico  and  the  southwestern  United  States  ( Castela  erecta) 
having  epinescent  branches  and  bitter  bark, 
goat  ee'  (go'te'),  n.  A  part  of  a  man’s  beard  on  the  chin 
which  is  trimmed  in  a  tuft  like  the  beard  of  a  lie-goat. 
goat'fish7  (got'fTshQ,  77.  Any  of  certain  mullets  of  the 
family  Mullida?  having  long  barbels  on  the  chin,  esp.  the 
red  goatfish  ( Pscudupeneus  maculatus )  and  the  yellow 
goat  fish  (/'.  martinicus),  food  fishes  of  the  West  Indies, 
Florida,  etc.  Sometimes  extended  to  any  red  mullet, 
goat'isli,  a.  Characteristic  of  a  goat;  goatlike ;  hence, 
coarse  ;  barbarous  ;  lustful ;  lecherous. 

The  goatish  Latin  they  write  in  the  bonds.  Beau,  tf  FI. 

—  goai'ish-ly,  adv.  —  goat'ish-ness,  n. 


go'a  (g5'd),  77.  The  marsh 
crocodile. 

goad'loup.  •**  gantlope. 
goads'man  (gfidz'nidn),  goad'- 
ster  (gOd'stgr),  n.  A  man  or  hoy 
who  {rubles  a  team  (esp.  in  plow¬ 
ing)  by  a  goad.  Chiefly  Scot. 
goaf'lng,  n.  Mining.  =  goaf. 
Go'ah  (gO'd).  Bib. 


So'ai  (gfi'I).  Var.  of  kowhai. 

o/a-ji/ro8  (gC'ii-he'rfis),  ».  /d. 
A  comparatively  advanced 
South  American  Indian  people 
living  in  practical  independence 
in  tne  Goajira  Peninsula,  Co¬ 
lombia.  [goal.] 

goal.  r.  i.  To  seek  or  reach  ai 
o-a'la  (gC-ii'la),  n.  [Hind. 


goata, gwala.)  One  of  a  Hindu 

caste  occupied  in  dairying, 
though  many  are  agriculturists, 
goal  crease.  *=  CREASE,  4 b . 
goale.  +  gaol. 
goal  tender.  A  goal  keeper, 
goan.  Dial.  Eng.  var.  of  oaun, 
GAW'N.  [iguana.  I 

go-a'na  (gA-ii'nd).  Corrupt,  of  | 


goande.  4  going. 

Go  a-nese'  ip'e-cac  (go'd-nez'; 
-lies').  [Fr.  Goa.]  A  West  In¬ 
dian  ineliaceous  shrub  (Xa  rega¬ 
lin' a  a  lata );  also,  its  emetic  root, 
goan'na  (gfi-ftn'd),  n.  Also 
guano.  Corrupt,  of  iguana.  See 
IGUANA,  2.  Australia,  [gore. I 
goar.  Obs.  or  dial.  Eng.  var.  of  | 


go'-a-shore7,  n.  [Prob.  a  corrupt. 

of  Maori  kohua.]  An  iron  cal¬ 
dron  or  kettle  with  three  feet, 
hung  over  the  fire  by  a  wire 
handle.  Colloq.,  Sew  Zealand. 
goat.  Var.  of  oote.  Dial.  Eng. 
goat'beard7.  Var.  of  goats- 
BEARD.  [goatsucker. I 

goat  chaffer.  The  European! 


goat '-drunk7,  a.  Drunk  so  as 

to  be  lustful. 

goat  fig  The  wild  fig  or  capriflg. 
goat  god  Pan 
Go'ath  (go'h'h).  Fib. 

Go'a-tha  (go'd-tbd).  D.  Bib. 
goat'herd  .  n.  [goat  -f  herd; 
AS.  gdthyrfte.]  A  herder  of 
goats.  —  goat'herd  eB8.  n. 


food,  foot ;  out,  oil ;  chair  ;  go  ;  sing,  iijk  ;  4feen,  thin  ;  nature,  verdure  (250) ;  K  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  acli  (144) ;  boN  ;  yet ;  zh  =  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Guide. 

Full  explanotlons  of  Abbreviations,  Signs,  etc..  Immediately  precede  the  1  ocabulary. 


GOAT-KNEED 


GODFATHERSHIP 


goat  moth-  A  large  European  moth  ( Cossut  ligniperda) 
of  the  family  Cossid*,  the  larva  of  which  burrows  m  oak 
and  willow  trees,  and  requires  three  years  to  mature.  It 
exhales  an  odor  like  that  of  the  he-goat.  The  name  is 
often  extended  to  the  whole  family  Cossidse. 
goats'beartT  (gots'berd'),  n.  a  Aliy  cichoriaceous  plant  of 
the  genus  Tragopoyon  ;  salsify  ;  —  so  called  from  the  long 
plumose  pappus,  b  The  rosaceous  plant  A runcus aruncus, 
cultivated  for  its  panicles  of  small  white  flowers,  c  Any 
fungus  of  the  genus  Clavaria. 

goats'foot'  (-foot'),  n.  A  South  African  plant  ( Ozalis  ca- 
prina ),  often  cultivated  in  greenhouses, 
goat’s'— hair7  (gots'hSr'),  n.  A  bundle  of  short  white  hairy 
cirrus  clouds,  said  to  portend  rain, 
goat’s'— horn  ,  n.  A  fabaceous  plant  ( Astragalus  segiceras) 
of  southern  Europe  ;  —  so  called  from  the  peculiar  shape 
of  the  pod. 

goat'skin'  (got'skTn'),  n.  The  skin  of  a  goat,  or  leather 
made  from  it. 

goat’s'-rue',  n.  Either  of  two  similar  fabaceous  plants: 
a  In  Europe,  Galega  officinalis,  b  In  the  United  States, 
Cracca  virginiana  ;  the  catgut, 
goat’ 8  -thorn',  n.  Any  one  of  several  thorny  fabaceous 
shrubs  of  the  genus  Astragalus,  natives  of  southern  Europe 
and  the  Levant,  as  A.  Irayacanlhus  and  A.  polerium. 
g  oat 'suck  er  (got'siik'er),  n.  Any  of  numerous  nonpasser¬ 
ine  fissirostral  birds  which  con¬ 
stitute  the  fami¬ 
lies  Caprimulgi- 
dae  and  Podargi- 
die.  The  name 
was  originally 
given  to  the  com¬ 
mon  European 
species,  Capri- 

(calledaTso nfgU-  Goatsucker  (Caprimulgu, em-opKits). 
jar),  under  the  mistaken  notion  that  it  sucks  the  milk  of 
goats.  The  goatsuckers  are  mostly  medium-sized,  long¬ 
winged,  more  or  less  nocturnal  or  crepuscular  birds,  with 
a  short  bill  but  very  wide  mouth,  short  legs,  and  soft 
mottled  plumage.  They  feed  on  insects,  which  they  catch 
flying.  Their  notes  are  commonly  loud  and  characteristic. 
Most  species  lay  their  eggs  (one  or  two)  on  th*-  bare 
ground  or  rocks.  Among  American  species  are  the  whip¬ 
poorwill,  chuck-will’s-widow,  and  night  hawks, 
goat’ S'- wheat',  n.  Any  of  several  Asiatic  polygonaceous 
plants  of  the  genus  Atraphaxis. 

goat'weed'  (got'wed'),  n.  a  =  goutweed.  b  Either  of 
two  West  Indian  scrophulariaceous  plants  (Cnpraria  bijio- 
ra  and  Stemodia  dur antifolia),  c  In  Australia,  the  intro¬ 
duced  asteraceous  plant  A  geratum  conyzoides. 
goat  willow.  The  great  sallow  ( Salix  caprea)  of  Europe, 
gob,  n.  [Cf.  F.  gobe ,  gobbe,  a  poisoned  morsel,  poison  ball, 
yobet  a  piece  swallowed,  yober  to  swallow  greedily  and 
without  tasting;  orig.  uncert. ;  cf.  Gael.  &  Ir.  gob  mouth, 
snout,  W.  gwp  a  bird’s  head  and  neck.  Cf.  gobble.]  Amass 
or  lump,  as  of  mud  or  meat ;  a  large  or  good-sized  mouth¬ 
ful  ;  also,  a  large  sum,  as  of  money.  Now  Dial,  or  Vulgar . 
go-bang'  (go-b5ng'),  n.  Also  go'ban'  (go'biin').  [Jap. 
goban  checkerboard.]  A  Japanese  game,  played  on  a 
board  marked  in  squares  like  a  checkerboard,  the  object 
being  to  be  first  in  placing  five  pieces,  or  men,  in  a  row. 
go  bar',  or  gu  bar',  nu'mer  als  ->  /,  ,  ^  ^ 

(go-bar',  goo-bar').  [Ar.  gnbdr  It  /  ^  i  7  9  9  . 

dust,  board  with  sand  for  writing  I234-567S0O 
on.]  Symbols  modified  by  the  west-  ^  _  NT  . 

ern  Arabs  from  Hindu  number  sym-  Gobar  Numerals, 
bols  (8th  century),  whence  are  derived  the  modern  Arabic 
numerals. 

gobbe  (g5b),  n.  [Prob.  fr.  a  native  name  in  Surinam.]  A 
creeping  fabaceous  herb  ( Voandzeia  mbterranea)  which 
ripens  its  fruit  beneath  the  ground.  It  is  much  cultivated 
in  the  tropics  for  its  esculent  pods  and  seeds, 
gob'bet  (g5b'St ;  -Tt;151),  n.  [F .  gobet.  See  gob,  a  mass.] 

1.  A  piec'*,  portion,  or  fragment ;  —  now  only  of  flesh. 

[lie]  had  broken  the  stocks  to  small  gobbet*.  Wyclxffe. 

2.  A  lump,  as  of  metal,  clotted  blood,  mud,  or  fat ;  a  mass. 

3.  A  lump  or  mouthful  (of  food) ;  a  portion  that  is  to  be 
or  has  been  swallowed.  Obs.  or  Archaic. 

Fed  by  digestion,  not  raw  food  itself. 

No  g/ibbets  but  smooth  comfortable  chyme.  R.  Browning. 
gob'bet.  v.  t.  Obs.  1.  To  swallow  in  gobbets. 

2.  To  divide  into  pieces. 

gob'bing  (gBb'Tng),  ;/.  [See  1st  gob.]  Mining,  a  The 
refuse  thrown  back  into  the  excavation  after  removing  the 
coal,  b  The  process  of  packing  with  waste  rock  ;  stowing, 
gob'ble  (gQb’l),  v.  t.  ;  gob'bled  (-’Id)  ;  gob'bling  (-ling). 
[Cf.  F.  gober  to  swallow  (see  gob,  a  mass),  or  perh.  imita¬ 
tive  ;  cf.  di  d.  gobble  to  talk  rapidly  and  indistinctly,  and  E. 
gobble  to  utter  sounds  like  a  turkey  cock.]  1.  To  swallow 
or  eat  greedily  or  hastily  ;  to  gulp. 

Supper  gobbled  up  in  haste.  Swift. 

2.  To  lay  hold  of  or  capture  greedily  or  hastily  ;  to  catch  ; 
to  take  eagerly;  —  usually  with  up  or  down.  Slang ,  U.  S. 


gob'ble  (gbb'M),  v.  i.  To  eat  greedily, 
gob'ble,  71.  [Cf.  1st  gobble,  <•.]  Golf.  A  successful  putt 
played  so  fast  that  it  would  have  considerably  overshot 
the  mark  if  it  had  missed  the  hole. 

gob'ble,  v.  t.  [Imitative.]  To  utter  like  a  turkey  cock. 

lie  .  .  .  gobbles  out  a  note  of  self-upprobution.  Goldsmith. 
gob'ble,  v.  i.  To  make  its  characteristic  guttural  noise  ; 
—  said  of  a  turkey  cock  ;  also,  to  make  a  similar  sound, 
gob'ble,  n.  A  noise,  such  as  that  of  a  turkey  cock,  made 
in  the  throat. 

gob'bler  (gbb'ler),  n.  A  turkey  cock. 

Gob'bo.  Laun'ce  lot  (lan'se-15t  gbb'o).  A  whimsical  clown 
(son  of  the  sand-blind  Old  Gobbo),  in  Shakespeare’s  “  Mer¬ 
chant  of  Venice,”  who  leaves  Shy  lock’s  service  for  Bas- 
sanio’s. 

Gob'e-lin  (gSb'e-ltn  ;  gS'blSN'),  a.  Designating,  or  per¬ 
taining  to,  tapestry  produced  in  the  famous  Gobelin  works 
in  Paris.  Originally  founded  as  a  dyehouseby  the  Gobelin 
family,  it  was  early  established  as  a  tapestry  works,  was 
made  a  royal  manufactory  under  Louis  XIV  .  in  lbb‘2,  and 
has  since  been  owned  by  the  government. 

Gobelin  blue,  a  greenish  blue  mixed  with  gray.  —  G.  stitch,  a 
short  upright  stitch  used  in  tapestry  work  and  in  embroid¬ 
ery  ;  —  called  also  lapestrg  stitch. 

go'-be-tween',  n.  One  that  goes  between  ;  specif.  :  a  An 
intermediate  agent ;  a  broker  ;  an  internuncio  ;  in  a  bad 
sense,  a  procurer,  b  A  thing  intermediate  or  connecting  ; 
an  intervening  thing  or  form  ;  a  connecting  link. 
Go-bi'i-dae  (go-bi'T-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  fr.  L.  gobius  a  goby.] 
Zool.  The  family  of  fishes  consisting  of  the  gobies.  It 
constitutes,  either  alone  or  with  a  few  related  forms,  a  su- 
perfamily  or  suborder,  Gobiiformes  or  Gobioidea.  —  go'bl- 
id  (go'bT-Td),  a.  d’  n. 

go'bi-oid  (go'bT-oid),  a.  [Gobius  -f-  ~oid.]  Zool.  Of  or  per¬ 
taining  to  the  Gobiidae  or  Gobioidea.  —  n.  A  gobioid  fish. 
Go'bi  US  (-ms),  71.  [L.,  a  goby,  a  gudgeon.]  The  genus 

consisting  of  the  typical  gobies. 

gob'let  (gbb'ISt),  n.  [F.  gobelet ,  dim.  of  OF.  gobel  cup  ; 
of  uncertain  origin.]  1.  A  kind  of  cup  or  drinking  vessel 
without  a  handle  ;  loosely,  any  wine  cup.  Archaic. 

We  love  not  loaded  boards  and  goblets  crowned.  Denham. 

2.  A  drinking  glass  with  a  foot  and  stem.  Cf.  tumbler. 

3.  A  conjurer’s  cup  or  thimble.  Obs.  Oxf.  E.  D. 

4  A  kind  of  large  saucepan.  Scot. 

goblet  cell.  Anal.  In  columnar  epithelium,  as  that  of  the 
stomach  and  intestines,  an  epithelial  cell  distended  at  the 
free  end  with  mucus  which  it  has  secreted, 
gob'lin  (gbb'lTn),  n.  [ME.  gobelin ,  F.  gobelin ,  LL.  gobe- 
linus ,  of  uncertain  origin  ;  cf.  Gr.  /cd/3aAo<;  knave,  a  mis¬ 
chievous  goblin,  G.  kobold ,  E.  kobold.]  A  sprite  usually 
conceived  as  ugly  or  grotesque  and  either  as  evil  and  ma¬ 
licious  or  as  merely  playful  and  mischievous.  The  concep¬ 
tion  of  goblin  is  indefinite,  but  in  general  falls  in  a  class 
with  gnomes,  brownies,  and  elves,  though,  esp.  in  old  writ¬ 
ers,  often  used  with  a  more  dignified  and  sinister  import. 

'l*o  whom  the  goblin ,  full  of  wrath,  replied.  Milton. 
goblin  fish.  A  small  Australian  scorpienoid  fish  (Glyp- 
tauchen  pun  dura tus)  noted  for  its  grotesque  appearance, 
gob'lin-ry  (-rT),  7?.  Acts  of  goblins  ;  a  collection  of  goblins, 
gob'stick'  (gbb'stTk'),  7t.  [gob  mouth  -{-  stick.']  1.  An¬ 
gling.  A  stick  for  removing  the  hook  from  a  fish's  gullet. 
2.  A  spoon.  Dial.  Eng.  or  Slang. 

go'by  (go'bT),  11. ;  pi.  gobies  (-bTz).  [L.  gobius ,  gobio ,  a 

kind  of  fish,  Gr. 
kw/3(.o 9  :  cf.  F.  gobie. 

Cf.  g  u  d  g  e  o  n.] 

Any  of  numerous 
acan  thop  t  e  r  y  g  i  a  11 
fishes  constituting 
the  family  Gobiidae. 

bryoadSldepyresaseVl  ^  U’eno„^<m»s 
head  and  large  mouth,  the  pelvic  fins  being  thoracic  and 
often  united  to  form  a  sucking  disk.  The  scales  may  be  cy¬ 
cloid,  ctenoid,  or  wanting,  and  there  is  no  lateral  line.  The 
gobies  form  a  large  and  very  widely  distributed  family,  of 
which  the  majority  are  marine  carnivorous  forms  of  small 
size,  some  pf  them  very  minute,  as  Mistich/hys  luzonensis 
of  the  Philippines,  which  is  only  12  or  14  millimeters  long 
and  is  believed  to  be  the  smallest  known  vertebrate, 
go'-by'  (-bi'),  71.  1.  Act  of  going  by  ;  a  passing. 

2.  Specif.,  Coursing  dm  Racing,  a  passing  of  another 
hound  or  horse  which  lias  started  ahead. 

3.  Something  that  surpasses  ;  a  superior  thing.  Rare. 

to  give  the  go-by  (to).  Slang,  a  To  pass,  as  in  running;  to 
leave  behind,  b  To  give  the  slip  to  ;  to  elude,  c  To  pass 
without  notice  ;  to  neglect  intentionally  ;  to  cut ;  to  evade, 
go'cart'  (go'kart'),  71.  1.  A  framework  moving  on  casters, 

designed  to  support  children  while  learning  to  walk. 

2  A  baby  carriage,  esp.  one  with  smaller  front  wheels,  in 
which  the  child  sits  or  reclines. 

3.  A  litter,  jinrikisha,  or  the  like  ;  also,  a  handcart. 

4.  A  kind  of  light  carriage. 

god  (gbd  ;  see  note  below),  n.  [AS.  god ;  akin  to  OS.  &  D. 
god,  OHG.  got,  G.  gott,  Icel.  guS,  got5,  Sw.  &  Dan.  gud, 


Goth,  gup ,  perh.  orig.  a  p.  p.  from  a  root  appearing  in  Skr. 
hit,  p.  p.  huta ,  to  call  upon,  invoke,  implore,  or  cf.  Skr. 
hu  to  sacrifice,  huta  worshiped  with  sacrifices.  Cf.  good- 
by,  gospel,  gossip.]  1.  A  being  of  more  than  human  at¬ 
tributes  and  powers;  esp.,  a  superhuman  person  conceived 
as  dominating  nature  or  some  province  of  nature  and  to 
whom  worship  is  due  and  acceptable  ;  a  deity,  esp.  a  male 
deity  (cf.  goddess).  Not  all  gods,  even  of  the  higher  or¬ 
ders,  are  thought  of  by  their  believers  as  objects  of  wor¬ 
ship  (cf.  faineant  deity)  ;  but  of  the  beings  worshiped  by 
pagans  and  savages,  ordinarily  only  the  higher  orders  are 
called  gods,  the  lower  being  termed  demigods,  demons  (cf, 
demon,  1),  godlings ,  heroes,  etc.  Cf.  iEsiR,  Olympian. 

2  Any  object  (whether  artificial,  as  a  carved  idol  or  image  , 
or  natural,  as  a  meteor,  an  animal,  or  a  tree)  which  is 
thought  to  be  the  seat  of  divine  powers,  the  expression  of 
a  divine  personality,  or  itself  a  supernatural  or  divine 
agency.  Cf.  idol,  fetish.  “  Bestial  nods."  Milton. 

lie  maketh  a  god ,  and  worsnipetli  it.  Is.  xliv.  15. 

3.  [cap.]  The  Supreme  Being  ;  the  etenial  and  infinite 
Spirit,  Creator  and  Sovereign  of  the  universe;  Jehovah. 

Got!  is  a  Spirit  ;  and  they  that  worship  him  must  worship  him 
in  spirit  and  in  truth.  John  iv.  24. 

4.  The  ruler  or  sovereign  embodiment  of  some  aspect,  at¬ 
tribute,  or  department  of  reality ;  as,  the  god  of  love,  of 
justice,  of  nature  ;  also,  a  supreme  being  conceived  as  the 
dominant  or  ultimate  principle  of  the  universe  or  as  a 
world  soul  ;  as,  the  pantheistic  god.  Cf.  deism,  monothe¬ 
ism,  PA NTHEI8M,  THEISM. 

■What  these  objects  are  that  constitute  the  scene  around  him, 
may  be  expressed  in  two  words  —  Nature  and  God  ;  —  under¬ 
standing  by  the  former  the  totality  of  perceptible  phenomena  ; 
and  by  the  latter,  the  eternal  ground  and  cause  whose  essence 
they  express  J-  Martineau. 

5.  A  person  or  thing  deified  and  honored  as  a  god. 

Whose  god  is  their  belly.  Phil.  iii.  19. 

6  Fig.,  one  who  wields  great  or  despotic  power.  Shak. 
7-  One  of  the  occupants  of  the  gallery  of  a  theater. 

One  young  god  between  the  acts  favored  the  public  with  a 
song.  Thackeray. 

“  From  a  desire  to  utter  the  name  of  God  more  de¬ 
liberately  than  the  short  vowel  naturally  allows,  the  pro¬ 
nunciation  is  often  (g5d)  or  even  (g6d).”  Oxf.  E.  D. 

god  of  love,  or  love  god.  a  Rom.  Myth.  Cupid  (Amor),  b 
Gr.  Myth.  Eros.  —  g.  of  this  world,  Satan.  —  G.  pays,  or  G.  to 
pay,  perhaps,  God  looks  out  for  the  consequences ; —  an 
obs.  expression,  apparently  of  indifference.—  God’s  forbode, 
God  forbid.  Obs.  —  God’s  forbot,  God  forbid.  Obs.  —  Gods 
my  life,  soul,  etc.,  God  save  my  life,  soul,  etc.  Obs.  —  God 
speed  you,  them,  etc.,  may  God  speed  you ;  or,  may  you 
have  good  speed.  —  God  wot,  God  knows.  —  G.  you  (him,  or 
me,  etc.)  see,  God  keep  you  (him,  me,  etc.)  in  his  sight; 
God  protect  you.  Obs. 

god  (g5d),  7\  t.  To  treat  as  a  god  ;  to  deify  ;  idolize.  Shak. 
to  god  it,  to  act  the  god. 

god'child'  (-child'),  71.  One  for  whom  a  person  becomes 
sponsor  at  baptism,  and  whom  lie  promises  to  see  educated 
as  a  Christian  ;  a  godson  or  goddaughter.  See  godfather. 
god'daugh  ter  (-dfi'ter),  n.  [AS.  goddohtor.]  A  female 
for  whom  one  is  or  has  been  sponsor  at  baptism, 
god'dess  (gbd'Ss),  72.  1.  A  female  god  ;  a  divinity,  or 

deity,  of  the  female  sex. 

2.  A  woman  of  great  charms,  or  one  whom  one  adores. 

3.  A  female  occupant  of  the  gallery  of  a  theater. 

Goddess  of  Reason,  an  abstraction  set  up  by  the  French  revo¬ 
lutionists  in  1793  as  an  object  of  worship  to  take  the  place 
of  the  Christian  God.  She  was  personated  by  the  wife  of 
Momoro,  a  printer,  or,  according  to  Lamartine,  by  an  ac¬ 
tress  named  Malliard,  who  w  as  carried,  dressed  in  w  hite 
and  wearing  a  liberty  cap,  to  the  cathedral  of  Notre  Dame, 
which  was  converted  into  the  “  Temple  of  Reason.” 

Go-de'ti-a  (go-de'shi-a),  n.  [NL. ;  after  Charles  H.  Godel, 
Swiss  botanist.]  Rot.  A  genus  of  western  American  011a- 
graceous  plants,  having  showy  pink  or  purple  fiowers  and 
often  cultivated.  Also  [/.  c.],  any  plant  of  this  genus, 
go'-dev  il,  72.  Mach,  a  A  weight  which  is  dropped  into 
a  bore,  as  of  an  oil  well,  to  explode  a  cartridge  previously 
lowered,  b  A  device,  as  a  loosely  fitted  plug,  which  is 
driven  through  a  pipe  by  the  pressure  of  the  contents  be¬ 
hind  to  clear  away  obstructions,  c  A  rough  sled  or  dray 
used  for  dragging  logs,  hauling  stone,  etc.  Local,  U.  S. 
god'fa'ther  (gbd'fa'ther),  72.  [AS.  godfwder.  Cf.  gossip.] 

1.  A  man  who  becomes  sponsor  for  a  child  at  baptism,  and 
makes  himself  a  surety  for  its  Christian  training. 

There  shall  be  for  every  Male  child  to  be  baptized,  when  they 
can  be  had,  two  Godfathers  and  one  Godmother  ;  and  for  every 
Female,  one  Godfather  and  two  Godmothers. 

Bk.  of  Com.  Prayer  (Prof.  Episc.  Ch.,  U.  S.). 

2.  A  male  sponsor  at  the  confirmation  of  a  person  or  at  the 
consecration  of  a  bell. 

3.  One  having  a  relation  to  some  one  or  something  else 
analogous  to  that  of  a  male  sponsor  to  his  godchild ;  a 
person  who  gives  a  name  to  something. 

4.  pi.  Jurymen;  —  so  called  humorously.  Obs.  or  Slang. 
god'fa  ther,  t>.  t.  To  act  as  godfather  to ;  to  take  under 

one’s  fostering  care  ;  to  give  a  name  to. 


goat'-kneed\  a.  Ear.  Kuee- 
sprung. 

goat'like',  «.  See-LIKK. 
goat'ling,  7i.  Sec  -ling. 
goat'ly,  a  Goatlike.  Rare. 
goat  marjoram,  a  Goat-heard. 
d  Goat’s  marjoram, 
goat  milk  e  r.  The  European 
goatsucker.  [Bucker.  I 

goat  owl.  The  European  goat- 1 
goat'-pep/per.o>  goat’s  pepper 
A  vnrie»y  of  Cayenne  pepper. 

f;oat'root\  n.  A  European  fa- 
jaceous  herb  (Ononis  natrix). 
goat  rue.  =  goat’s  ruk. 
goats'bane'.  u.  Wolfsbane. 

5 oat’s  chicory.  The  fireweed 
Zrechtites  hieracifolia. 
goats'eye'.  n.  =  goat’s  rue. 
goatsfoot  convolvulus.  The  trop¬ 
ical  plant  Ipomcra  pes-caftrte, 
which  has  purple  flowers  and  bi- 
lobed  leaves. 

goat’ s '-head',  n.  The  jolthend 
porgy.  [honeysuckle.) 

goat’s'-leaf ,  »/.  The  Hritishl 
goat’s  marjoram,  goat’s  organy. 
The  wild  marjoram. 

Goat  star  The  star  Capella. 
goat'stone',  n.  A  bezoar  from  a 
goat. 

goat'y  (gfit'Y),  a.  Goatish, 
goave  (g6v).  Var.  of  hove. 
Scot,  or  Dial.  Eng. 
goave,  v.  t.  [See  goaf,  n.]  To 
stack(grain)in  a  goaf.  Dial. Eng. 


goaves  (g5vz),  //.,  pi.  of  goaf. 
gob  (gOb),  n.  [Cf.  Gael.  &  Ir. 
gob.  1  Mouth;  mouthful.  Dial, 
or  Vulgar. 

gob,  n.  I  Cf.  gab.]  Talk;  “gab.” 
Dial.  Eng. 

gob.  v  i.  To  boast ;  to  talk  im¬ 
pudently  or  idly.  Dial.  Eng. 
Gob.  Bib.  (goaf.  | 

gob,  n.  [Cf.  GOAF.l  Mining.  =| 
gob,  r.  t.  tf  ;.  To  nil  with  goaf, 
or  gob:  to  choke:  as,  a  furnace  is 
gobbed,  or  gobs  up.  ('ant. 

G.  0-  B.,  or  g  o  b.  Abbr.  Com. 
Good  ordinary  bonds,  or  brand, 
gobbed,  a.  Vainglorious.  Obs. 
gob'ber  tooth  [Cf.  gab  to 
project,  g AGToOTii.]  A  buck- 
tooth  .  Obs. 

gob'bet,  v.  t.  To  cut  in  gobbets; 
to  swallow  as  in  gobbets  Obs. 

fob'bet-ly,  gob 'bet-meal',  ad  v. 
‘iecemeal.  Obs. 

gob'bin  (gbb'Tn),  n.  An  igno¬ 
rant  fellow  ;  lout.  Dial.  Eng. 
gobble  stitch.  A  stitch  carelessly 
or  hastily  made  too  long, 
gob'bon.  r.  t.  =  oobbkt.  Ohs. 
gob'bon.  n.  Gobbet;  gob.  Obs. 
gobelin,  gobel yn.  +  goblin. 
gobe  mouche'  (gfib'DidoBh'),  n. 
fr.]  Literally,  u  fly  swallower  ; 
nence,  one  who  “swallows” 
anything  with  open  mouth;  a 
credulous  person, 
goberde.  +  glowbard. 


gober-na-dor'  (go'bfr-nii- 
ih6r';  133, 143),  n.  [Sp.]  Gover¬ 
nor. 

g  o  b  e  r-n  a-d  o  r-c  i  l'l  o  (-tbor- 
thel'yo;  138: 195),  n.  [Sp.]  In  the 
Philippine  Islands,  formerly,  a 
local  officer,  or  petty  governor, 
of  the  Spanish  government;  the 
head  man  of  n  pueblo, 
gobet.  +  go  hi.  i  r. 

||  go-bier'no  (gfi-bycr'n5;  133), 
n.  [So.]  Government;  govern¬ 
ment  house. 

Go  bi-e-soc'i  d»  (gfS'M-r-sfis'T- 
de),  n.pl.  (NL.  ;  fr.  NL.  Gobi- 
esor,  L.  gobius,  gobio.  a  gobv  -t- 
esoor  a  kind  of  pike.]  Zoo).  A 
family  of  small  marine  teleost 
fishes  with  soft  dorsal  and  anal 
fins  and  a  large  sucker  formed 
in  part  bv  the  pelvic  fins,  which 
are  jugular  in  position.  Go-bi'e- 
sox  (gfi-M'f-Bbks)  is  the  typical 
genus.  They  are  called  cling - 
fishes ,  and  are  sometimes  re¬ 
garded  as  forming  a  suborder. 
Xenopteri  or  Xenopterygii.  — 
go  bi-e-soc'id  (-sbs'Td),  <1.  if  n.  \ 
go  bi-e-soc'i-form  (-Y-f6rni),a.  ! 
Go  bi-i-for'mes  (-T-for'mez),  n. 
pi.  [NL.;  L.  gobius  a  goby 
forma  form.]  Zool.  See  Gobi-  ; 
in.F.  —  go'bi-i-form',  o. 

Go'bi-o  (go'bT-o),  n.  [NL.,  fr. 
L.  gobio  a  gudgeon.]  Zool.  A 
genus  of  fresh-water  cyprinoids,  I 


containing  the  true  gudgeons. 
They  are  unrelated  to  tne  gobies. 
Go  bi-oi'de-a  (-oi'd£-d),  //.  pi. 
[NL.l  Zool.  SeeGoBMDAi. 
gob'l.  Gobble.  Ref.  Sj>. 
gob 'Id.  Gobbled.  Ref.  Sp. 
gob'let,  n  Gobbet.  Obs. 
gob'let-ed,  a.  In  goblet  form, 
gob'let-ful,  n.  Sec  -ful. 
gob'lin,  r.t.  Togoblinize.  Rare. 
gob'line'  (gbb'lTn'  ;  naut.  -ITn), 
71.  Eaut.  A  backrope  from  the 
dolphin  striker.  Obs.  or  Jl. 
gob'lin-ish,  a.  Sre  -ism. 
gob'lin-i8m  (gbb'lTn-’rz’m),  n. 
See  -ism. 

gob'lin-ize.  v.  t.  See  -ize. 
goblin  shark.  See  Mitsukurina. 
gob'lot.  +  GOBl.KT. 
gob'-monthed'.  a.  Open- 
mouthed  Dial.  Eng. 
gob'o-nat  ed  (gOb'C-nat'cd),  a. 

=  OOBONY. 

gobone,  goboun.  f  oobbon. 
go  bo'ny  (go-bo'nr),  go-bo'nd 
(gA-bd'na),  a.  [Cf.  2d  gob, 
GOBBET,  COM  PONY.]  Her.  COMl- 
pony. 

go-b‘or'ro  (gt»-b5r'5).  n.  [Native 
name  in  western  New  South 
Wales.]  The  dwarf  box. 
Australia. 

gob  stuff.  Mining.  =  gobbi No  a 
go-bur'ra  (go-bfir'd),  n.  [See 
kookaburra. J  The  laughing 
jackass. 


Go-cle'ni-an  (gO-kle'nT-rtn),  a. 
Of  or  pert,  to  Rudolf  Goclenius 
(1547-1328),  a  German  logician. 
See  sorites. 
god.  +  good. 

Godam.  Var.  of  Goddam. 

God  -a-mer'ey,  interj.  A  cor¬ 
ruption  of  "God  have  mercy,” 
used  as  an  exclamation,  usuully 
of  thanks.  Ob*.  —  u.  Thanks; 
a  thnnk-you.  Obs. 
godard.  '  go  do  art. 
godard.  n.  A  gutter.  Obs. 
god'bairn',  n  Godchild.  Obs. 
godbuy.  +  GOOD-BY. 

fodcund,  a.  [AS.  god  cun  d.] 
)ivine.  Obs.  —  godcundhead,  n. 
Obs.  —  godcundness.  //.  Obs. 
godcunae.  ».  Divinity.  Obs. 
God 'dam  ,  God'dem’.  n.  (F. 
goddam,  fr.  E.  God  damn.']  An 
Englishman. 

God'dard  (gBd'ard),  n.  [F. 
Godard,  of  G.  origin  ;  cf.  G. 
gott,  OHG.  got ,  D.  A  E.  god, 
and  G.  hart ,  D.  &  E.  hard. ] 
Lit.,  pious;  virtuous  ;  — mnsc. 
prop.  name.  G.  Got f hart  ( gt>t'- 
nart);  D.  Gotthan!  (got'hart); 
F.  Godard  (glVdiir'). 
god'dart  (gr>d'§rt).  god'dard 
(gfid'Prd),  n.  [OF.  gad  art.  Cf. 
oodkt.]  A  kind  of  drinking 
mug  or  cup  ;  a  tankard.  Obs 
or  Dial.  Eng.  [Dial.  Eng.  | 
god'dart-ly,  adv.  Cautiously.! 


God'dem7.  Var.  of  Goddam. 
Also,  in  French,  jil.  of  Goddam. 

?od-den'.  Obs.,  Scot.,  or  dial, 
mg.  form  of  good  even. 
godderhail.  +  goderhkal. 
god 'dess-hood,  n.  See  -hood. 
god'desa-ship,  n.  See -ship. 
god'di-kin  (god'I-kln),  n.  See 

-KIN. 

god'dize,  r.  1.  To  deify.  Rare. 
gode.  +  goad,  good. 
gode.  Dial.  Eng.  pret.  of  00. 
godede.  +  godhede. 
godele,  r.  i.  To  rumble.  Obs. 
—  r.  1 .  To  slander.  Obs. 
godelich.  f  goodly. 
go-den'dag,  n.  [OF.  aodendac, 
tr.  Flemish  goeden  dag.  prop., 
good  day,  as  an  ironical  greet¬ 
ing.]  A  kind  of  heavy  halberd 
or  partisan,  sometimes,  perhaps, 
a  pike,  mentioned  as  used  l>v 
Flemish  foot  soldiers  in  the  14tn 
century. 

go'der-heal',  adv.  [M E.  goder- 
Jiele,  to  goder  heale,  to  god  ere 
htele,  to  good  health  or  fortune, 
AS.  hseht.  See  heal  health.] 
Prosperously.  Obs. «— w.  Gooa 
fortune.  0)>s. 

godet.  goddet.  n.  [OF.  &  F. 
godet.)  A  drinking  cup  or  mug- 
Cf.  ooddart. 

god'fa'ther-hood.  n.  See -hood. 
god'fa'ther-ship,  n.  See  -ship. 


ale,  senate,  c&re,  ftm,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofa  ;  eve,  Svent,  find,  recent,  maker;  ice,  Ill,  old,  6bey,  orb,  6dd,  s&ft,  connect ;  use,  unite,  urn,  up,  circws,  menii ; 

Q  Fitroign  Word.  f  Obsolete  Yurluut  of.  +  combined  with.  =  equal*. 
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God'-feai  lng  ;g5d'fer'Tng),  a.  Having  a  reverential  and 
loving  feeling  towards  God  ;  devoutly  religious, 
god'head  (gSd'ligd),  n.  [ME.  tjodhed.  See  -head  ;  ef. 
godhood.]  1.  Godship ;  deity;  divinity;  divine  nature 
or  essence ;  godhood. 

2.  [cap.]  The  Deity;  God;  the  Supreme  Being. 

The  imperial  throne 

Of  Godhead ,  fixed  lor  ever.  Milton. 

A  god  or  goddess;  a  divinity.  Rare.  Dry  den. 

[cap.]  Theol.  The  nature  of  God  conceived  as  the 
Trinity  ;  the  threefold  divinity  of  God. 
god'hood  (-hood),  n.  [god  +  -flood.  Cf.  godhead.]  1.  Di¬ 
vine  nature  or  essence  ;  deity  ;  godhead  ;  also,  state  or 
position  of  being  a  god. 

2.  A  deitv.  Obs.  or  R. 

Go-di'va  (go-di'vd),  n.  A  Saxon  lady  who  rode  naked 
through  the  streets  of  her  town,  and  thus  removed  an  op¬ 
pressive  tax  laid  upon  the  people.  According  to  the  legend 
(which  may  possibly  be  partly  true)  she  was  the  wife  of 
one  Leofric  who,  about  1040,  was  Karl  of  Mercia  and  Lord 
of  Coventry,  and  her  ride  was  taken  in  fulfillment  of  a 
condition  upon  which  he  had  promised  her  to  relieve  the 
town  of  the  tax.  See  Peeping  Tom 
godless  (gSd'ISs),  a.  Without  a  god  ;  having,  or  acknowl¬ 
edging,  no  God  ;  without  reverence  for  God  ;  ungodly ; 
impious  ;  wicked.  —  godless  ly,  adv god'less  ness,  n. 
godlike  (gSd'lik'),  a.  [god -{-like.  Cf.  godly.]  Resem¬ 
bling,  or  befitting,  a  god  or  God ;  divine  ;  hence,  preemi¬ 
nently  good  ;  as,  godlike  virtue.  —  godlike  ness,  n. 
god'li-ness  (gSd'lT-nSs),  n.  [From  godly.]  Careful  ob¬ 
servance  of,  or  conformity  to,  the  laws  of  God  ;  state  or 
quality  of  being  godly  ;  piety. 

Godliness  is  profitable  unto  all  things.  1  Tim.  iv.  8. 
godling  (-ling),  n.  An  inferior  or  purely  local  deity,  gen¬ 
erally  one  of  a  multitude  of  deities  of  specific  function  and 
limited  power  ;  a  supernatural  being  midway  between  a 
god  and  a  fetish  ;  also,  the  image  of  a  godling. 
godly  (-1T),  a.  [god  -+-  -ly.  Cf.  godlike,  like.]  1.  Of, 
pertaining  to,  or  emanating  from,  God  ;  divine. 

2.  Pious  ;  reverencing  God  and  his  character  and  laws; 
obedient  to  the  commands  of  God  from  love  for,  and  rev¬ 
erence  of,  his  character ;  conformed  to  God’s  law  ;  devout ; 
righteous  ;  as,  a  godly  life. 

For  goal//  sorrow  worketh  repentance.  2  Cor.  vii.  10. 
godly,  adv.  Piously;  devoutly;  righteously.  Archaic . 
God'-man',  n.  Theol.  One  ill  whom  deity  and  humanity  are 
united  ;  —  applied  to  Jesus  Christ.  —  God'-man  hood,  n. 
god'moth  er  (gSd'niQfch'er),  n.  [AS.  godmodor .]  A  woman 
sponsor  for  a  child  in  baptism.  See  godfather. 
go-down'  (go-doun'),  n.  [Corruption  of  Malay  gadong  ware¬ 
house.]  In  eastern  Asia,  the  Philippines,  etc.,  a  warehouse, 
go'down'  (go'doun'),  n.  [go  -f-  down.']  1.  A  swallow  ;  a 
drink,  as  of  liquor  ;  a  draft ;  also,  appetite.  Obs.  nr  Scot. 

2.  A  spell  of  sleep.  Obs.  Oxf.  E.  D. 

3.  A  drinking  bout ;  a  spree.  Scot. 

4.  A  cutting  made  in  the  hilly  bank  of  a  stream  so  that 
animals  may  reach  it  or  cross  it.  Western  U.  S. 

god'par  ent  (g5d'p£r'2nt),  n.  [god  -f- parent.]  A  sponsor  ; 
a  godfather  or  godmother. 

go-droon'  (go-droon'),  n.  [F.  godron  a  round  plait,  go- 
droon.]  a  Arch.  An  ornament  produced  by  notching  or 
carving  a  rounded  molding,  b  Decorative  Art.  A  fluting 
or  reeding,  usually  short  in  proportion  to  its  width  and 
often  approaching  an  oval  form  or  almond  shape,  used  in 
silverware  and  the  like,  and  also  in  needlewrork  where 
small  parts  of  the  stuff  are  puffed  or  raised  by  means  of 
stitching.  —  go-drooned'  (-droond'),  a. 

God’S  aero  (g5dz).  A  churchyard  ;  a  burying  ground. 

I  like  that  ancient  Saxon  phrase,  which  calls 

The  burial  ground  God's  acre.  Longfellow. 

God’s  advocate-  [L.  Advocatus  Dei.)  R.  C.  Ch.  In  the 
process  of  canonization,  a  person  nominated  by  the  Con¬ 
gregation  of  Rites  to  advocate  the  cause  of  the  candidate 
for  sainthood,  in  opposition  to  the  promotor  fidei,  or  Devil's 
advocate  (which  see) ;  —  popularly  so  called, 
god'send'  (g<5d's&iid'),  n.  [For  God's  send ,  ME.  sande , 
sonde ,  a  sending,  message,  AS.  sand ,  fr.  the  verb.  See 
send,  v.]  1.  Some  desirable  or  needed  thing  which  comes 

unexpectedly  as  if  sent  by  God  ;  an  unexpected  acquisition 
or  piece  of  good  fortune  ;  a  happy  event. 

2.  Specif.:  Dial.  Eng.  de  Scot,  a  A  wreck  ;  wreckage, 
b  A  drove  of  whales ;  also,  a  boat  fare.  Shetland  Is/s. 
god'ship,  n.  [god  -f-  -ship.]  The  rank,  character,  or  per¬ 
sonality  of  a  god  ;  deity  ;  divinity. 

god'son'  (-sun'),  n.  [AS.  godsunu.]  A  male  for  whom  one 
has  stood  sponsor.  See  godfather. 

God'speed'  (-sped'),  n.  Also  hyphened  or  written  as  two 
words.  1.  Success;  prosperous  journeying  ; — a  contrac¬ 
tion  of,  “  God  speed  you  ;  ”  as,  to  bid  one  Godspeed. 

2.  A  wish  for  success  given  to  one  at  parting, 
the  Godspeed,  the  conclusion,  —  the  nick  of  time.  Obs. 
God'ward  (-word),  a.  Directed  toward  God  ;  relating  to 
God  ;  divine. 


God'ward  (gbd'werd)  )  adv.  Toward  God  ;  —  originally  to 
God'wards  (-werdz)  j  Godward.  2  Cor.  iii.  4. 

god'wit  (gbd'wlt),  n.  [Of  uncertain  origin.]  Any  of  sev¬ 
eral  species  of  long¬ 
billed  wading  birds  of 
the  snipe  family,  much 
resembling  the  curlews, 
but  having  the  bill 
slightly  curved  upward. 

They  constitute  the  ge¬ 
nus  Limosa.  The  Eu¬ 
ropean  black-tailed 
god  wit  (L.  l  imosa)  and 
bar-tailed  godwit  ( L . 
lapponica)  are  impor¬ 
tant  game  birds.  The 
marbled  godwit  ( L .  fe- 
doa)  of  America,  though 
formerly  common,  has 
been  nearly  extermi- 

!<mn  species  is  the^Hud:  Bur-taiied  Godwit  {U,nosa  U„>Po- 
sonian  godwit  (Z.  hxemastica). 

go'el  (go'61),  n.  [Heb.  goel.]  Heb.Antiq.  Lit.,  a  reclaim¬ 
ant  or  redeemer  ;  —  applied  to  a  kinsman,  esp.  the  next  in 
kin,  upon  whom  by  ancient  custom  devolved  :  (1)  The  right 
and  duty  of  redeeming  any  family  property  that  a  man  was 
compelled  to  sell.  Along  with  this  appears  to  have  gone 
the  right  of  preemption,  or  the  right  to  the  refusal  of  the 
property  before  it  was  offered  for  sale  in  the  open  market. 
(2)  The  right  and  duty  of  redeeming  the  person  of  a  man 
who  was  compelled  by  poverty  to  sell  himself  as  a  slave  to 
a  stranger  or  a  sojourner.  (3)  The  right  of  receiving  con¬ 
science  money  due  to  his  dead  kinsman.  (4)  The  duty  of 
acting  as  avenger  of  blood  of  his  kinsman,  that  is,  enforcing 
the  claim  for  satisfaction  for  shedding  his  blood, 
go'er  (go'er),  n.  [From  go.]  One  that  goes  ;  a  runner  or 
walker  ;  —  formerly  used  also  with  adverbs,  as  between ,  by , 
out,  etc.  :  a  A  foot.  Obs.  b  A  horse,  dog,  vehicle,  clock, 
etc.,  considered  in  reference  to  its  gait  or  speed  ;  as,  a  good 
goer  ;  a  safe  goer,  c  A  departing  traveler  or  guest ;  as,  the 
inn  was  filled  with  coiners  and  goers. 

Goe'thl-an  (gfl'ti-dn),  Goe'the-an  (-te-an),  a.  Of,  pertain¬ 
ing  to,  or  characteristic  of,  Goethe  (1749-1832)  or  his  works. 
—  n.  A  follower  or  admirer  of  Goethe, 
gof'fer  (gbf'er),  gauf'fer  (goi'er),  r.  t.  ;  gof'fered,  gauf'- 
fered  (-erd) ;  gof'fer-ing,  gauf'fer-ing.  [F.  gaufrer  to 
figure  cloth,  velvet,  and  other  stuffs,  fr.  gavfre  honeycomb, 
waffle  ;  of  German  origin.  See  w  affle,  wafer  ;  cf.  gopher 
an  animal.]  To  plait,  crimp,  or  flute,  as  lace,  paper,  etc. 
gof'fer,  n.  1.  A  goffering  tool. 

2.  A  goffering  ;  a  crimping  or  fluting, 
gof'fered  (gbf'erd),  gauf'fered  (gof'erd),  p.  p.  of  goffer, 
gauffer.  Specif.,  Tiookbinding  Print.,  having  an  em¬ 
bossed  or  indented  decorative  design  ;  as,  goffered  edges, 
gof'fer-ing.  gauf'fer-ing,  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  of  goffer,  gauf¬ 
fer.  Specif. :  vb.  n.  A  mode  of  plaiting  or  fluting ;  also, 
work  so  produced  ;  a  piece  of  goffered  material  ;  goffered 
things,  collectively.  —  goffering,  or  gauffering,  iron  or  tongs, 
a  kind  of  fluting  iron  for  fabrics.  —  g.  press.  Flower  ManuJ ., 
a  press  for  crimping  the  leaves  ana  petals  into  shape. 

Gog  and  Ma'gOg  (gbg,  ma'gbg).  Popular  names  for  two 
colossal  wooden  statues  in  the  Guildhall,  London,  which 
were  constructed  in  1708  to  replace  older  effigies  burned  in 
the  Great  Fire  (1666).  Connection  has  been  suggested  with 
Corineus  and  Goemagot  in  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth.  He 
professed  to  use  a  very  old  book/'Britannici  sermonis,”  but 
he  is  not  to  be  trusted.  The  Welsh  translation  of  Geoffrey, 
the  Brut  Tysilio,  says  Gogmagog ,  and  this  may  have  been 
Geoffrey’s  real  spelling. 

gog'gle  (g5g'’l),  v.  i.  ;  gog'gled  (-’Id) ;  goggling  (-lTng). 
[Cf.  Ir.  &  Gael,  gog  a  nod,  slight  motion.]  1.  To  look 
obliquely  ;  to  squint  ;  to  roll  the  eyes  ;  to  stare. 

And  wink  and  goggle  like  an  owl.  Hut  as. 

2.  To  turn  to  one  side  ;  to  take  an  oblique  position  ;  to 
squint  ;  to  roll ;  —  said  of  the  eyes. 

3.  To  roll ;  to  shake  ;  to  stagger.  Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 
gog'gle,  v.  t.  To  turn  (the  eyes)  to  one  side  or  from  side 

to  side  ;  to  roll. 

gog'gle,  n.  [See  goggle,  v.  ?’.]  1.  A  person  who  goggh  s. 

2.  An  affected  rolling  of  the  eye  ;  a  squint ;  stare.  Obs. 

3.  pi.  a  The  eyes.  Slang,  b  A  kind  of  spectacles  with 
short,  projecting  eye  tubes,  in  the  front  end  of  which  are 
fixed  plain  glasses  for  protecting  the  eyes  from  cold,  dust, 
etc.  c  Colored  glasses  for  relief  from  intense  light,  d  A 
disk  with  a  small  aperture,  to  direct  the  sight  forw  ard,  and 
cure  squinting,  e  Any  screen  or  cover  for  the  eyes,  with 
or  without  a  slit  for  seeing  through. 

gog'gle,  a.  Protruding  ;  full  and  rolling,  or  staring  ;  —  said 
of  the  eyes.  “  Goggle  eyes.”  Scott. 

gog'gle— eye',  n.  i.  A  squinter ;  also,  squinting.  Obs. 

2.  a  The  crappie.  b  The  rock  bass,  c  The  goggler. 
gog'gle-eyed'  (-ld'),  a.  Having  bulging  or  rolling  eyes, 
goggle-eyed  jack,  the  goggler.  —  g.  perch,  the  crappie. 


gog'gler  (gbg'ler),  n.  An  oceanic  carangoid  fish  ( Trachu - 
tops  erumenophthalma ),  having  very  large  and  prominent 
eyes.  It  is  an  important  food  fish  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands, 
and  is  known  there  as  akule. 

gog'let  (-ISt),  n.  [Pg.  gorgoleta.]  A  long-necked  w'ater 
vessel,  usually  made  of  porous  earthenware,  for  cooling  the 
water  by  evaporation.  A nglo-Ind. 

Gog'rna  gog'  (gog'md-gbg'),  n.  [LL.  Goemagot ,  influ¬ 
enced  by  Gog  and  Magog.]  In  British  legend,  a  king  of 
the  giants,  slain  by  Corineus,  a  follower  of  Brut ;  hence, 
Obs.,  a  giant.  Cf.  Goo  and  Magog.  —  Gog'ma-got'i-cal 
(-g5t'I-kal),  a.  Obs. 

go'ing  (go'ing),  vb.  7i.  c_  go.  Specif.  :  a  Departure,  b 
Gestation,  c  Course  of  life  ;  behavior  ;  way  ;  —  usually  pi. 

His  eyes  are  upon  the  ways  of  man,  and  he  seeth  all  his  go¬ 
ings.  job  xxxiv.  21. 

d  Gait.  Obs.  e  Access ;  passageway ;  path  ;  road.  Obs. 
t  Arch.  (1)  Of  a  step,  the  horizontal  distance  between  any 
two  successive  risers.  (2)  Of  a  stair,  the  horizontal  dis¬ 
tance  between  the  first  and  last  risers,  g  Condition  of 
the  ground  for  purposes  of  traveling,  crossing,  or  racing ; 
state  of  a  road,  track,  etc. ;  as,  the  going  is  very  bad. 
going  forth.  Bib.,  outgoing ;  going  out;  way  or  place  of  exit : 
hence,  boundary.  “  Every  going  forth  of  the  sanctuary.” 
Ezek.  xliv.  5.  “  The  going  forth  thereof  shall  be  from  the 
sputh  to  Kadeshbarnea.”  Num.  xxxiv.  4.  —  goings  on,  ac¬ 
tions  ;  conduct ;  —  usually  in  a  bad  sense.  —  goings  out. 
Bib.  a  Way  or  place  of  exit;  hence,  boundary.  “The 
goings  out  of  it  shall  be  at  the  salt  sea.”  Num.  xxxiv.  12. 
b  Goings  forth  ;  settings  out  on  stages  of  a  journey  ;  de¬ 
partures  from  places  of  encampment,  c  Outgoings;  ex¬ 
penditures.  Obs. 

go'ing,  p.  pr.  of  go.  Specif. :  a  That  goes  ;  in  existence  ; 
available  for  present  use  or  enjoyment ;  current ;  obtain¬ 
able  ;  also,  moving  ;  working  ;  in  operation ;  departing ; 
as,  he  is  one  of  the  brightest  men  going ;  going  prices  or 
rate,  b  Carrying  on  its  ordinary  business  ;  conducting 
business,  or  carried  on,  with  an  indefinite  prospect  of  con¬ 
tinuance  ;  —  chiefly  used  in  the  phrases  a  going  business, 
a  going  concern,  etc.  c  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  going  busi- 
nehs  or  concern  ;  as,  the  going  value  of  a  company, 
going  barrel,  horol.  a  A  barrel  containing  the  mainspring, 
and  having  teeth  on  its  periphery  to  drive  the  train,  b  = 
maintaining  power.  —  g.  fusee.  Horol.  See  fusee,  n.,  2.  — 
g.  light.  =  asthenia  b-  Colloq.,  U.  S.  —  g.  train,  Horol., 
a  train  of  wheels  in  a  clock  corresponding  to  the  main¬ 
spring  going  barrel  in  a  watch.  —  g  wheel,  Horol.,  a  main¬ 
taining  powerfor  a  clock. 

goi'ter  I  (goi'ter),  n.  [F.  goitre,  fr.  a  derivative  of  L.  gul- 
goi'tre  1  tur  throat,  cf.  tumidvun  guttur  goiter,  gutturosus 
goitered.  See  guttural.]  Med.  An  enlargement  of  the 
thyroid  gland,  on  thennterior  part  of  the  neck;bronchocele; 
—  often  associated  with  cretinism  and  myxoedema,  and 
commonest  in  inhabitants  of  mountainous  regions,  esp.  in 
parts  of  Switzerland ;  —  also  common  in  the  lower  animals, 
goi'tered,  goi/tred  (-terd),  a.  Affected  with  goiter, 
goiter,  or  goitre,  stick.  The  stem  of  any  of  several  olive- 
green  seaweeds,  as  species  of  Sargassum  and  Laminaria, 
used  in  South  America  as  a  remedy  for  goiter, 
goi'trous  (goi'trws),  a.  [F.  goxtreux.  See  goiter.]  Per¬ 
taining  to  the  goiter  ;  affected  with  the  goiter  ;  of  the 
nature  of  goiter  or  bronchocele. 

gold  (gold),  n.  [AS.  gold  ;  akin  to  D.  goud,  OS.  &  G.  gold, 
Icel.  gull,  Sw.  &  Dan.  guld,  Goth,  gulp,  Russ,  zoloto, 
OSlav.  zlalo ;  prob.  akin  to  E.  yellow.  See  yellow  ;  cf. 
gild,  v.  /.]  1.  A  metallic  element  of  characteristic  yellow 

color,  the  most  precious  metal  used  as  a  common  commer¬ 
cial  medium  of  exchange.  It  is  the  most  malleable  and 
ductile  of  all  the  metals,  and  one  of  the  heaviest  substances 
known  (sp.  gr.,  19.27  when  cast,  increased  somewhat  by 
hammering).  It  is  quite  unalterable  by  heat,  moisture, 
and  most  corrosive  agents,  and  therefore  well  suited  for 
its  use  in  coin  and  jewelry.  Gold  is  also  used  in  gilding 
(see  gold  leaf),  in  photography  (as  the  chloride),  etc. 
Melting  point,  1064°  C.  (1947  F.l.  Symbol,  Au  (aurum).  At. 
wt.,  197.2.  Gold  is  found  combined  with  tellurium,  as  in 
sylvanite,  but  occurs  chiefly  in  the  free  state.  Native  gold 
contains  usually  eight  to  ten  per  cent  of  silver,  but  often 
much  more.  See  electrum.  Gold  is  very  widely  dissem¬ 
inated,  but  in  very  small  quantity.  It  usually  occurs  in 
quartz  veins  (gold  quartz),  m  slate  and  metamorphic  rocks, 
in  sheeted  zones  in  igneous  rocks,  and  disseminated  in 
ancient  conglomerates  (South  Africa),  or  in  sand  and  allu¬ 
vial  soil,  resulting  from  the  disintegration  of  such  rocks. 
It  also  occurs  associated  with  other  metallic  substances, 
as  in  auriferous  pyrites.  Alluvial  gold  is  usually  separated 
by  washing ;  auriferous  rock  is  usually  ground  and  treated 
by  amalgamation,  chlorination,  or  cyaniding  (see  cyanide 
process).  Pure  gold  is  too  soft  for  ordinary  use,  and  is 
hardened  by  alloying  with  silver  or  copper,  the  latter  giv¬ 
ing  a  characteristic  reddish  tinge  (see  carat,  fineness). 
Gold  is  now  the  legal  monetary  standard  of  most  nations. 
The  fixed  value  of  pure  or  24-carat  gold  is  $20.67,  or  84s. 
11. 4d.,  per  troy  ounce,  from  which  the  commercial  price 
varies  very  slightly.  Market  quotations  are  for  metal  of 
standard  fineness,  l.  e.,  900  in  New  Y ork  and  Paris,  and  916.6 
in  London.  Chemically,  gold  is  comparatively  inactive. 


God'frey  (gOd'frl),  n.  [OF. 
Godefrei,  F.  Godetroi,  of  G. 
origin;  cf.  G.  Gottfried,  OG. 
Godqfrid ,  Godefrid,  Got f rid ; 
also  G.  gott  god,  OHG.  got,  and 
frxedc  peace,  OHG.  fnd  ii.J 
Masc.  prop.  name.  L .  Godefrx- 
dus  IgOd'c-frT'dus),  Galfndus 
(gftl-frl'dnsO  ;  F.  Godefroi 
(gO/d’-frwii'),  It.  Goffredofetti- 
frS'do),  God  ef  redo  (g5/da-lrar- 
dfi),  Giotto  (jdt'tO)  ;  Sp.  Go- 
dofredo  (gfi'tbn-fra'thfi  ;  146), 
Gofredo  (go-fra'fho)  ;  Pg.  Go- 
dofredo  (g5/dn-fra'ddfi) ;  G. 
Gottfried  (gfit'fret)  »  D.  God- 
fried  (got'lret). 
god'ftil,  a.  Goodly.  Ohs. 
god'hed.  Godhead.  lief.  Sp. 
god  hade.  n.  [See  good; 
-HEAD.]  Goodness.  Ohs. 
god'-horse/,  n.  A  mantis. 
god"ild.  Obs.  corrupt,  of  God 
t/iebl,  i.  e.,  God  reward  or  bless, 
go-di'tcha  (gO-dl'chd).  See 

K  U  K  D  A  ITCH  A . 

UgoMi  veau'  (giVd5'v<5'),  n.  [F.] 
A  kind  of  forcemeat  or  hash, 
made  of  veal,  beef  kidney,  and 
eggs,  rolled  into  balls, 
go'di-voe,  n.  Godiveau.  Ohs. 
god'kin,  n.  A  godling. 
godlaik.  +  oodlkic. 
godleic,  n.  [Cf.  Icel.  gotileikr. 
See  good.]  Goodness.  Obs. 
god'let,  n.  A  godling. 


god'lich.  GOODLY, 
god'li-ly  (g5d'lI-lT),  adv.  of 
GODLY,  ltare. 

god'mam-ma  ,  n.  Godmother; 
—  used  in  familiar  speech, 
god'moth  «r.  ?*.  t.  To  furnish 
with  a  godmother  ;  to  act  ns  a 
godmother  to. 

god'moth  er-hood.  n.  See -hood. 
god'moth  er-ship.  n.  See -ship. 
God  o-li'a  (gSd'o-lT'd).  D.  Bib. 
God  o-li'aa  (-Us).  D.  Bib. 
god'pa  pa',  ».  Godfather  ;  — 
used  in  familiar  speech, 
god'phere',  n.  [Cf.  FERE  a  com¬ 
panion.]  Godfather.  Ohs. 
God’s  body.  The  bread  of  the 
sacrament.  [Cf  on.  06$.  I 
God’s  bodyklna.  God’s  body.l 
God’s  book.  The  Bible. 

God’s  country.  A  civilized  re¬ 
gion  chiefly  a  frontier  epi¬ 
thet.  U.  S.  [speedwell. I 

god’s'-eve',  n.  Germander  | 
God’s  field.  =  God’s  acre. 
God’s'-flow'er.  n.  =  gold 
j  flower  a.  Ohs. 

God’s  house  a  An  almshouse. 
Ohs.  b  A  church, 
god'slb.  4*  gossip.  [0'>«.| 
god'8mith  .  n.  A  godmnker  | 
god 'son-ship,  ».  State  of  being 
i  or  believing  in  descent  from  a 
god  or  gods. 

godsookers,  inter).  Equiv.  of 
I  GAD  or  oadzooks.  Obs. 


peace  The  peace  com¬ 
manded  by  God’s  laws  ;  specif., 
the  Truce  of  God. 
god'spell.  {  gospel. 

God’s  penny.  A  penny  or  small 
sum  paid  as  earnest  money  ;  a 
denarius  Dei.  See  earnest. 
/list,  or  Dial.  Eng.  [  Obs.  I 

God’s  pittikins  God’s  pity.  | 
God’s  Sunday.  Easter. 

God  tree.  =  Chiba  b. 

God'win  (ghd'wln),  v.  [AS. 
Godwine  ;  prob.  lit.,  friend  of 
God.]  Masc.  prop.  name, 
god'win.  Obs.  or  dial.  var.  of 
GODWIT. 

goe.  Obs.  or  dial.  Eng.  var.  of  oo. 
goel.  +  hole,  n. 

II  go'e  land'  (gfi'affaN')*  n.  [F.] 
A  white  tropical  tern  ( Gt/gis 
Candida). 

Go-em'a-got  (gfi-5m'd-g5t),  Go- 
em'ot(-Ot),  *i.  =  Gogmagog. 
go'en  (go'<?n).  Obs.  inf.  &  p.  p. 
of  oo  [oo  I 

goes  (g5 z),3d  pers.  sing.  pres,  of  | 
Go-e'tae  (go-c'te),  n.  pi.  [LL.  or 
NL.,  fr.  Gr.  70179,  pi.  ") di)Tes  ; 
cf.  yiT)TT79  wailer.  Cf.  ooety.] 
Wandering  Jewish  magicians 
and  thaumaturgists  who  flour¬ 
ished  about  the  time  of  Christ, 
goe'thite.  Var  of  oOtii  itk. 
go-e'ti-a  (gfi-e'shY-d),  n.  Goety. 
go  et'ic  (gfWt'I  k),  a.  [Or. 


yoTjTuco9  skilled  in  witchcraft.] 
Of  or  pert,  to  necromancy,  or  the 
black  art.  —  v.  a  A  necroman¬ 
cer  ;  a  magician,  b  =  ooety. — 
go-et'i-caf.G.  All  Ohs. or  Archaic. 
go'e-ty(gfi'f-tt),  w.  [Gr.  ■voqreta 
witchcraft,  fr.  yoijTeveu'  to  be¬ 
witch,  vorjy  sorcerer :  cf  F. 
goe  tie.]  The  black  art  or  magic. 
Obs.  or  Archaic. 

Goetz  of  the  Iron  Hand  (gOts). 
See  1  sox  Ham>.  [goaf. I 

got  (gfif).  Dial.  Eng.  var.  of  | 
gofe.  Var.  of  GOAF,  rick  of  grain. 

gofe,  n.  The  pillory  ;  —  also  in 

/</.  used  as  *1*710  0m,  Scot. 

go'fer.  Var.  of  goffer.  Dial. 
Eng. 

goff  (g8f).  Var  of  golf. 

goff.  n.  [F.  gaffe  ill-mode,  awk¬ 
ward,  It.  goffo.)  A  silly  clown; 
foolish  fellow.  Obs. or  Dial. Eng. 
goffe.  Dial.  Eng.  vnr.  of  goaf. 
gof'fer-er.  n.  One  that  goffers, 
gog.  Corrupt  of  God,  used  in 
oaths.  Ohs. 

gog  (g5g), //.  [Cf.  aooo.]  Stir; 
agitation  ;  eagerness.  Ohs 
gog,  n.  A  bog  or  quagmire.  Obs. 
or  Dial.  Eng 

Gog  (g5g),  ».  Bih.  A  non-Se- 
mitic  people  who,  in  early  Bibli¬ 
cal  times,  invaded  the  territories 
of  the  Semites  from  the  north, 
gogel.  GOGGLE. 


gogeon.  +  gudgeon,  pivot, 
gog'gan  (gfig'dn),  n.  [Manx.l 
A  small  muglike  vessel  of  wood 
or  metal  ;  pi.,  a  game  played 
with  such  vessels.  Dial  Eng. 
gog'gle  (g5g'’l),  v.  t.  [Imita¬ 
tive.  1  To  guggle  Dial.  Eng. 
gog'g’ed  (-  ld),  a.  Goggle 
gog'gles  (-’lz),  n.  Veter.  = 
stagger,  n.,  2  pt.  [Dial  Eng. I 
gog'gles.  «.  pi.  Gooseberries.  I 
gog'gly  (-1T),  a.  Affected  with 
the  goggles,  or  staegers. 
gog'gly,  «■  Goggle.  Obs 
gog'gy  (-!)»  a.  Boggy.  Dial. 
Eng. 

gog'l.  Goggle  Ref.  Sp. 
gog'ld.  Goggled.  Rej.  Sp. 

go'go-ber/ra(y«5'gfi-bur/d).  Var. 
of  KOOKABURRA. 

go'gul  Var.  of  gugal. 
go-han'na.  Var.  of  ooanna. 

||  goi  (goi),  71.  •  pi.  goim  (goi'- 
Ym).  A  Gentile.  Yiddish. 
Goi'del  (goi'dfl),  71.  A  Gael 
Goi-del'ic  (goi-del'Yk),  a.  Var. 
of  Gadhelic. 
goif.  +  gofe,  oovk. 
goinfainoun.  +  gonfanon. 
goishalk.  +  goshawk. 
goi'ster.  Dial.  Eng.  var.  of 

(MUSTER. 

goit  (goit  ;  g5'£t).  Vnr.  of 
gote.  Dial.  Eng.  [TROUS.I 
goi'tral  (goi'trrtl),  a.  =  001- 1 
gojon.  gojone  +  gudgeon. 


+  CPWK.  [COW 

Obs.  or  dial.  Eng.  var.  of 


gok. 
goke 

goke  (gok),  n.  Navt.  Var.  o: 
coke,  core  (of  a  rope).  Rare. 
gok'y  (gOk'Y),  n.  [Cf.  gowk, 
gawky. j  A  fool.  Obs. 

gol.  +  GOAL,  GOLE,  GOLL. 

go'la  (gfi'ld),  ?».  [It.,  throat.] 
Arch.  A  cyma. 

Go'Ja  (gO^la),  n.pl.  A  numerous 
Indian  caste,  chiefly  engaged  in 
preparing  rice  and  salt.  They 
dwell  mainly  in  Bengal. Madras, 
Hyderabad,  and  Mysore, 
go'la-der  (gO'ld-dPr ).  gol'der 
(gol'der),  71.  [Hind,  goladar 
grain  merchant;  gold  granary  4- 
aar  holding,  fr.  Per.  dar.’]  A 
storehouse  keeper  ;  u  grain  mer¬ 
chant.  Anglo- Ind. 
go'lah  (gO'lii),  n.  [Hind,  gold 
granary.]  A  storehouse,  as  for 
grain.  Anglo-hid. 

Go'lan  (gO'lftn).  Bib. 

floJan-daas'  (gfiqnn-dftz'),  go'- 
an-dau8e',  v.  Also  golundauze, 
golandauzo.  etc.  [Hind,  golan- 
ddz,  lit.,  hall  thrower;  gola,g»ld, 
ball  -f  nuddz  measure,  throw¬ 
ing,  fr.  Per.  anddz.]  Mil.  An  ar¬ 
tilleryman.  Anglo-Ind. 
gol  an  dri'na  (gOl'dn-dre'nd), 
71.  [Sp.  golonarina  swallow. 1 
A  spurge  ( Euphorbia  prostrata j 
of  the  southwestern  United 
States.  Ariz. 


food,  foot ;  out,  oil ;  chair  ;  go  ;  sing,  iijk  ;  ♦hen,  thin;  nature,  verdure  (250) ;  K  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144) ;  boN  ;  yet ;  zh  =  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Guidb. 
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GOLDENROD  TREE 


It  is  not  attacked  by  the  common  acids  singly,  but  it  com¬ 
bines  with  chlorine  and  hence  is  dissolved  by  aqua  regia. 
It  is  univalent  (aurous  compounds,  as  AuCl)  and  trivalent 
(auric  compounds,  as  AUCI3). 

2.  The  metal  as  used  for  money ;  gold  coin ;  hence, 
riches;  wealth  ;  fig.,  anything  of  great  value. 

For  me,  the  gold  of  France  did  not  seduce.  Shak. 

3.  Gilding,  gold  thread,  gold  leaf,  etc.  ;  also,  fabric  em¬ 
broidered  with,  or  having  in  it,  gold  or  gold  thread.  Obs. 

4.  The  yellow  color  of  the  metal ;  gold  color. 

6.  Archery.  The  gilded  or  golden  bull’s-eye  of  a  target; 
also,  a  hit  of  it  ;  as,  to  make  a  gold. 

gold  (gold),  golde,  goolde  (gflold),  n.  [AS.  golde.  See 
gold,  the  metal.]  a  The  pot  marigold  ( Calendula  offici¬ 
nalis).  Obs.  b  The  corn  marigold  ;  also,  the  oxeye  daisy  ; 
—  often  distinguished  respectively  as  yellow  gold  and  white 
gold.  From  the  application  by  medieval  authors  of  the 
terms  heliotropium, solsequium , etc.,  to  gold  (the  plant),  the 
erroneous  definition  of  the  latter  as  the  turnsole  or  helio¬ 
trope  occurs  in  some  dictionaries.  These  terms  refer  not 
to  Heliotr opium,  but  to  Calendula.  See  heliotrope. 
gold.  a.  Made  or  consisting  of  gold  ;  having  the  color  of 
gold  ;  golden.  —  gold  key.  the  symbol  of  the  office,  and  hence 
the  office,  of  groom  of  the  stole.  —  on  ag.  basis,  with  prices 
adjusted  to  the  gold  standard. 

gold  bank-  A  bank  organized  under  the  national  act  of 
July  12,  1870,  authorizing  the  organization  of  banks  issuing 
notes  redeemable  only  in  gold.  U.  S. 
gold  bar.  A  bar  of  pure  gold  ;  —  called  an  assay ,  assay  of¬ 
fice,  or  government,  bar  when  made  by  the  government ;  a 
commercial  bar  when  made  by  private  concerns, 
gold'beat  er  (gold'bet'er),  n.  One  who  beats  gold  into 
gold  leaf.  —  gold'beat'er’s  skin  (-erz).  the  prepared  outside 
membrane  ot  the  large  intestine  of  tne  ox,  used  for  separat¬ 
ing  the  leaves  of  metal  in  goldbeating, 
gold'beat  ing,  n.  Al  t  or  process  of  hammering  pieces  of 
gold  into  extremely  thin  leaves, 
gold  bond-  A  bond  made  payable  in  gold, 
gold  brick-  A  pretended  or  real  brick  or  bar  of  gold,  sold 
by  a  swindler  to  his  victim,  to  whom  is  delivered  the 
spurious  brick  or  some  substitute  for  the  genuine  one; 
hence,  anything  purchased  as  valuable  which  proves  to 
be  almost  or  quite  valueless.  Colloq .,  U.  B. 
gold  bronze.  A  powdered  copper  alloy  used  in  printing 
in  imitation  of  gold. 

gOld'bng/  (gold'bug'),  n.  U.  S.  1.  A  gold  beetle. 

2.  An  advocate  of  the  gold  standard.  Political  Slang. 
gold  certificate.  In  the  United  States,  a  certificate,  is¬ 
sued  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  that  gold  coin  or 
bullion  of  a  certain  (stated)  value  in  dollars  has  been  de- 

Sosited  in  the  Treasury  and  is  payable  on  demand  to  the 
3arer,  or,  in  the  case  of  certificates  for  $10,000,  to  order. 
Such  certificates  are  not  legal  tender,  but  are  receivable 
for  customs,  taxes,  and  all  public  dues,  and  may  be  held 
by  any  national  bank  as  a  part  of  its  lawful  reserve, 
gold  Chloride  Either  auric  chloride  or  aurous  chloride, 
commonly  the  former.  See  under  auric  and  aurous. 
gold'crest'  (gSld'krSst'),  n.  A  golden-crested  kinglet ;  — 
esp  applied  to  the  European  species.  See  kinglet. 
gold  Democrat.  A  Democrat  who  favors  the  gold  stand¬ 
ard  ;  esp.  [cap.],  one  of  a  party  of  such  Democrats  who 
rejected  the  platform  and  nominees  of  the  regular  organi¬ 
zation  in  18%  and  nominated  a  separate  ticket.  U.  S. 
gold  dust,  or,  es2> •  in  sense  2,  gold'-dust  ,  n.  1.  Fine 
particles  of  gold,  such  as  are  obtained  in  placer  mining. 
An  impure  dust  is  sometimes  commercial  dust. 

2  a  A  perennial  yellow-flowered  alyssum  ( Koniga  saxa- 
tilis)  often  cultivated,  b  The  stonecrop  Seaum  acre. 
Gol'de  mar,  King  (gol'de-mar).  Ger.  Folklore.  A  famous 
kobold  who  was  tangible  but  not  visible,  and  who  played 
the  harp,  talked,  revealed  secrets,  and  diced, 
gold'en  (gol'd’n),  a.  [ME.  golden;  cf.  ME.  gulden ,  AS. 
gylden ,  from  gold.  See  gold  ;  cf.  guilder.]  1.  Made  of 
gold  ;  consisting  of,  or  pertaining  to,  gold. 

2-  Containing,  bearing,  or  abounding  in,  gold  ;  auriferous. 

3.  Having  the  color  of  gold  ;  as,  the  golden  grain. 

4.  Very  precious  ;  highly  valuable  ;  excellent;  eminently 
auspicious  ;  as,  golden  opinions. 

5.  Marked  by  great  prosperity  and  happiness;  flourish¬ 
ing  ;  as,  the  golden  days  of  some  form  of  activity. 

The  golden  time  of  Long  Ago.  William  Winter. 


_ _  _  .  >  golden  age  of  English 

ages  in  mythology ,  under  age;  Latin,  n.,1.  —  g-  aloe,  the 
common  century  plant.  —  g.  apple,  a  The  bel.  b  The 
tomato,  o  =  hog  plum  a.  Obs.  —  g.  aster,  any  American 
asteraceous  plant  of  the  genus  Chrysopsis ,  esp.  C.  mariana; 

—  so  called  from  the  yellow  rays.  —  g.  ball,  a  The  globe¬ 
flower.  b  The  guelder  rose.  Dial.  Eng.  —  g.  balls,  three 
gilt  balls  used  as  a  sign  of  a  pawnbroker’s  office  or  shop ; 

—  originally  taken  from  the  coat  of  arms  of  Lombardy, 
the  first  money  lenders  in  London  having  been  Lombards. 

—  g.  beetle.  =  gold  beetle.  —  g.  bell,  any  shrub  of  the  ge¬ 
nus  Forsythia.  See  Forsythia.  —  G.  Book,  the  official  reg¬ 
ister  of  Che  Venetian  nobility  under  the  Republic.  —  g. 
bough,  a  The  European  mistletoe,  b  Myth.  See  Diana. 

—  g.  buck.  Cookery ,  a  Welsh  rabbit  with  a  poached  egg 
upon  it.  —  g.  bug,  a  ladybird.  Local ,  Eng.  —  G.  Bull.  [So 
called  from  the  golden  seal,  or  the  case  in  which  the  seal 
was  inclosed.]  a  A  royal  edict  or  constitution  issued  in 
1222  by  Andrew  II.  of  Hungary,  which,  while  strengthen¬ 
ing  the  monarchy,  limited  its  functions,  guaranteed  indi¬ 
vidual  liberty  and  periodical  meetings  of  the  diet,  and 
preserved  the  power  of  the  nobles,  b  An  imperial  edict 
or  constitution  issued  in  1356  by  the  Emperor  Charles  IV., 
which  fixed  the  form  and  places  of  the  imperial  election 
and  coronation  and  the  electors  and  their  duties  and  priv¬ 
ileges,  etc.  This  electoral  constitution  was  maintained 
almost  unaltered  until  the  extinction  of  the  Empire.  —  g. 
calf,  wealth ;  riches ;  mammon  ;  —  alluding  to  the  calf  made 
by  Aaron  for  the  Israelites  ( Exodus  xxxii.). 

A  devoted  worshiper  of  the  golden  calf—  the  mammon  of  un¬ 
righteousness.  Scott. 

—  g.  calla.  any  of  several  cultivated  calla  lilies  (Aroides) 
distinguished  from  the  common  species  by  their  yellow 
spathes.  —  g.  carp,  the  goldfish.  —  g.  chain,  the  laburnum  ; 

—  so  called  from  its  long  clusters  of  yellow  blossoms.  —  g. 
clover.  =  yellow  clover.  —  g.  club,  an  American  araceous 
aquatic  plant  (Orontium  aquaticum ),  bearing  a  thick  spa¬ 
dix  composed  of  minute  yellow  flowers.  —  g.  cordial,  a  cor¬ 
dial  made  by  distilling  spirit  with  a  number  of  aromatics, 


A 

it  -  X 

Golden  Eagle  a. 


including  caraway,  coriander,  cinnamon,  and  cloves,  and 
colored  with  caramel  or  saffron.  Obs.  —  golden  crown,  any 
asteraceous  garden  plant  of  the  genus  Gorteria.  —  g.  cud¬ 
weed,  either  of  two  asteraceous  plants,  Helichrysum  ori¬ 
entate  and  Chaniolobus  virgatus ,  cultivated  as  garden  ever¬ 
lastings  for  their  flower  heads,  which  have  golden-yellow 
involucres.  —  g.  cup,  the  gold-cup ;  buttercup.  —  g.  currant. 
=  flowering  currant.  —  g.  dewdrop,  the  shrub  Duranta 
plumieri.  See  Duranta.  —  g.  dock,  a  European  dock  (Rumex 
maritimus)  with  yellowish  green  foliage.  —  g.  drips,  a  kind 
of  molasses.  —  g.  dust.  =  gold  dust,  2.  —  g.  eagle,  a  A  large 
and  powerful  eagle 
( Aquila  c  h  r  ysaeto  s) 
widely  distributed  in 
the  Northern  Hemi¬ 
sphere,  though  rare  in 
North  America;  —  so 
called  from  the  brown¬ 
ish  yellow  tips  of  the 
feathers  on  the  head 
and  neck,  b  In  India, 
the  lammergeier.  —  g. 
earth,  orpiment.  Obs. 

—  g.  feather,  an  astera¬ 
ceous  plant  ( Chrysan¬ 
themum  prsealtum  au- 
reum)  cultivated  for 
its  yellow  foliage.  —  g. 
fir,  the  red  fir  a.  —  G. 

Fleece,  a  Gr.  Math.  The 
fleece  of  gold  taken 
from  the  ram  that  bore 
Phrixus  through  the 
air  to  Colchis.  It  was 
placed  by  ^Eetes,  king 
of  Colchis,  in  a  sacred 
grove,  where  it  was  guarded  by  a  sleepless  dragon,  until 
it  was  stealthily  won  by  the  Argonaut  Jason  (wTiicli  see), 
b  See  order,  «.,  1 —  g.  flower,  any  species  of  Chi'ysanthe- 
mum ,  esp.  the  corn  marigold  (C.  segetum).  —  g.  flower  of  Peru, 
the  sunflower.  —  g.  garlic,  a  European  wild  onion  (Allium 
maty)  often  cultivated  lor  its  umbel  of  bright  yellow 
flowers.  —  G.  Gate,  a  variety  of  tea  rose  with  deep  golden- 
yellow  or  salmon-yellow  flowers.  —  g.  guineas,  the  pilewort. 

—  g.  Harvey,  an  English  variety  of  winter  apple  with  small 
roundish  rough  fruit,  of  a  russety  orange  color  and  rich 
subacid  flavor.  —  g.  hawkweed,  the  king  devil.  —  g.  herb, 
the  orach.  —  G.  Horde.  See  Kipchak.  —  G.  Horseshoe, 
Knights  of  the,  the  members  of  the  gay  exploring  expedi¬ 
tion  across  the  Blue  Ridge  in  1716  under  Governor  Spots- 
wood,  of  Virginia;  —  so  called  afterwards  in  allusion  to  the 
presentation  to  each  by  the  governor  of  a  golden  horse¬ 
shoe,  their  horses  having  been  shod,  contrary  to  custom. 

But  aye  the  ‘4  Golden  Horseshoe  ”  knights 

Tncirold  Dominion  keep.  F.  O.  Ticknor. 

—  g.  knob.  =  golden  cup.  —  g.  knops,  any  of  several  common 
crowfoots,  as  Ranunculus  repens,  R.  acris,  and  R.  bulbosus. 
— g.  larch,  a  Chinese  pinaceous  tree  ( Pseuao/arix kxmpferi) 
with  golden-yellow  foliage.  — G.  Legend,  a  hagiology  (the 
“  Legenda  Aurea  ”)  written  by  Jacobus  de  Voragine  (James 
of  Viraggio),  Archbishop  of  Genoa,  in  the  13tli  century,  and 
translated  into  English  and  printed  by  Caxton  in  1483.— 
g.  lungwort,  the  wall  hawkweed.  Obs.  —  g.  maid,  the  Euro¬ 
pean  cunner  (Crenilabrus  melops).  —  g.  maidenhair,  a  The 
common  polypody,  b  The  haircap  moss.  —  g.  meadow  par¬ 
snip,  an  American  apiaceous  plant  (Zizia  aurea)  with  yel¬ 
low-flowered  umbels.  —  g.  mean  [a  translation  of  L.  aurea 
mediocritas  (which  see)  J,  the  way  of  wisdom  and  safety  be¬ 
tween  extremes ;  sufficiency  without  excess  ;  moderation. 

—  g.  millet.  =  Italian  millet.  —  g.  mole,  any  mole  of  the 
genus  Chrysoch/oris  (which  see).  — g.  moss,  a  The  haircap 
moss.  Obs.  b  The  stonecrop  Sedumacre.  —  g.  motherwort, 
the  European  asteraceous  plant  Gnaphalium  sylvaticum , 
the  flower  heads  of  which  are  sometimes  used  in  medicine 
as  a  diaphoretic.  —  g.  mothwort.  =  golden  cudweed.  —  g. 
mugweed,  the  crosswort  Galium  cmiciata.  —  g.  number  [L. 
aureus  numerics],  the  number  of  any  year  in  the  Metonic 
lunar  cycle  of  19  years ;  —  so  named  as  important  in  fixing 
the  date  of  Easter.  For  any  year  of  the  Christian  era  the 
golden  number  is  obtained  bv  adding  1  to  the  number  of 
the  year  and  dividing  by  19,  the  remainder  being  the  num¬ 
ber  sought.  If  there  is  no  remainder  the  number  is  19.  See 
Easter.  —  g.  oak,  an  American  false  foxglove  (Dasystoma 
virginica)  with  oaklike  leaves.  —  g.  oat,  the  yellow  oat  grass 
( Trisetum  flavescens).  —  g.  oriola.  See  oriole.  —  g.  osier,  a 
=  golden  willow,  b  The  sweet  gale.  —  g.  perch,  the  yel- 
lowbelly  (fish).  —  g.  pheasant,  a  brilliantly  colored  pheasant 


Golden  Pheasant. 

(Chrysolophus  pictus)  of  China  and  western  Tibet.  The 
crest  is  amber-colored,  the  rump  is  golden  yellow,  and  the 
under  parts  are  scarlet.  —  g.  pine.  =  golden  larch.  —  g. 
pippin,  a  bright  yellow  early  variety  of  apple.  —  g.  plover, 
any  of  several  plovers  of  the  genus  Charadrius.  When  in 
summer  plumage  the  adults  have  the  upper  parts  speckled 
with  golden  yellow  and  white,  and  the  lower  parts  black. 
The  European  species  is  C.  apricarius ,  that  of  America  C. 
dominions ;  the  vari¬ 
ety  of  the  Pacific 
Islands,  eastern  Asia, 
etc.,  is  C.  dominicus 
fulvus.  They  are 
noted  for  their  grega¬ 
rious  habits  and  very 
extensive  migrations, 
breeding  chiefly  i  n 
the  Arctic  regions 
and  often  wintering  _  , , 

far  south  of  theequa-  European  Golden  Plover  ( Charadrius 
tor.  They  are  highly  apricarius). 

esteemed  as  game  birds.  The  American  species  is  becom¬ 
ing  rare.  —  g.  ragwort,  the  ragwort  Senecio  aureus.  See 
ragwort.  —  g.  rectangle.  See  golden  section.  —  g.  robin,  the 
Baltimore  bird.  — g.  rose,  R.  C.  Ch .,  a  gold  or  gilded  rose 
blessed  by  the  Pope  on  the  fourth  Sunday  in  Lent,  and 
sent  to  some  church,  person,  city,  or  state,  in  recognition 
of  special  services  rendered  to  the  papal  see.  —  g.  rosemary, 
an  Australian  fabaceous  shrub  (Oxylobium  ell ipticum)  with 
corymbose  yellow  flowers,  common  in  greenhouse  cultiva¬ 
tion. —  g.  rule,  a  The  rule  of  doing  to  others  as  we  would 


have  them  do  to  us.  (Matt.  vii.  12;  Luke  vi.  31.)  b  Arilh. 
The  rule  of  proportion,  or  rule  of  three.  — golden  rust,  a 
rust  fungus  (Puccinia  glumarum)  which  attacks  cereals, 
which  bears  its  uredospores  in  bright  yellow  sori.  —  a. 
samphire,  a  European  asteraceous  maritime  plant  (InuTa 
crit/imoides).  —  g.  saxifrage,  a  low  saxifragaceous  herb  with 
yellow  flowers  (Chrysosplenium  oppositi folium) ;  also,  anv 
of  several  other  species  of  this  genus.  —  g.  section,  a  Math. 
Division  of  a  line  segment  in  extreme  and  mean  ratio  (Eu¬ 
clid,  II.  11).  b  ^Esthetics.  That  division  of  a  line  or  pro¬ 
portion  of  a  geometrical  figure  in  which  the  smaller  di¬ 
mension  is  to  the  greater  as  the  greater  is  to  the  whole. 
Thus,  the  golden  rectangle  is  one  in  which  the  width  is  to 
the  length  as  the  length  to  the  sum  of  the  two.  The’ gold¬ 
en  section  is  aesthetically  satisfying,  though  it  does  not  in 
all  figures  yield  the  maximum  satisfaction.  —  g.  shower.  = 
golden  chain.  —  g.  sirup  or  syrup,  a  yellow  sirup  from  re¬ 
finer’s  molasses.  —  g.  spider  lily,  a  Chinese  bulbous  amaryl- 
lidaceous  plant  (Lycons  aurea)  cultivated  for  its  yellow  or 
orange  flowers.  — g.  snur,  a  variety  of  daffodil.  — g  star, 
a  The  golden  aster.  D  A  kind  of  monstrance  used  at  the 
papal  Mass  on  Easter  day.  —  G.  State,  California;— from 
its  gold  mines.  —  g.  sulphide,  or  sulphuret,  of  antimony,  g. 
sulphur.  Old  Chem.,  the  pentasulphide  of  antimony,  Sb2Sj, 
a  golden  or  orange-yellow  powder,  sometimes  used  in  med¬ 
icine.  —  g.  thistle,  any  European  asteraceous  plant  of  the 
genus  Scolyrnus,  esp.  S.  hispanicus,  naturalized  in  Cali¬ 
fornia.  They  have  thistlelike  foliage  and  yellow-rayed 
heads.  —  g.  trefoil,  the  hepatica.  —  g.  trogon.  the  quesal.  — 
g.  trout,  a  A  small  but  beautifully  colored  trout  (Bahno 
agiui-bomta),  native  of  the  streams  on  the  slopes  of  Mt. 
Whitney,  Cal.  b  The  Sunapee  trout.  —  g.  tuft,  a  =  gold 
dust,  2  a.  b  The  golden  cudweed.  —  g.  warbler,  the  sum¬ 
mer  warbler  (Dendroica  sestiya)  or  other  closely  allied  spe¬ 
cies  ;  —  so  called  because  chiefly  yellow  in  color.  —  g.  wasp. 
=  cuckoo  fly  b.  —  g  wattle,  any  of  various  yellow-flowered 
species  of  Aca¬ 
cia,  esp.  A.yyc- 
nantha  and  A. 
longifolia.  Aus- 
t  r  a  la  si  a.  —  g. 
wedding.  See 
under  wedding. 

—  g.  w  i  llow,  a 
European  w  i  1- 
low  ( Salix  vitel- 
lina)  having  yel¬ 
low  twigs,  and 
much  used 
in  basket  mak¬ 
ing.  —  g.  willow- 
herb,  the  yellow 
loosestrife.  —  g. 
withy,  the  sweet 
gale.  — g.  wolf, 
the  chanco.  —  g. 
world,  the  gold¬ 
en  age.  Obs. 

*S7/  a  k . — g .  wrasse . 

=  GOLDEN  MAID. 

—  G.  Yard,  the 
thVbelt^f^Ori1  Golden  Wattle  (Acacia  pycnantha).  b  Pod. 
on  ;—  called  also  Yardarm ,  Yard  and  Ell,  etc.  —  g.  yellow, 
a  Martius  yellow.  See  dye.  b  Resorcin  yellow  .  See 
dye.  c  A  pigment  consisting  of  antimony  trisulphide. 

gold'en  (gol'd’n),  v.  t.  ifc  i.  To  make  golden  in  color  ;  to 
become  golden  ;  to  take  on  the  color  of  gold.  Rare. 
gold'en-band  ed,  a.  Banded  with  gold  color.  —  golden- 
banded  lily,  a  Japanese  lily  (Lilium  auratum )  with  conspic¬ 
uous  central  stripes  on  the  perianth  segments, 
gold'en— crest  ed,  a.  Having  a  yellow  crest  or  crown  ;  — 
applied  specif,  to  certain  kinglets.  See  kinglet. 
golden-crested  wren.  The  golden -crested  kinglet. 
gold'en-crowned7  (-kround';  87),  a.  Having  the  top  of  the 
head  yellow  ;  as,  the  golden-crowned  thrush,  or  ovenbird 
(Sciurus  aurocapillus), and  the  golden-crowned  sparrow^iTo- 
notrichia  corona)  of  western  North  America.  Cf.  kinglet. 
gold'en-CUP  oak.  The  California  live  oak  (Quercus  chry - 
solepis) ;  —  so  called  from  its  yellow  foliage, 
gold'en— eye',  n.  1.  A  duck  (Clangula  clangula ),  found 
in  Europe 
and  Asia,  and 
represented  , 
in  North 
America  by  a 
closely  relat¬ 
ed  variety 
(americana ). 

B  a  r  r  o  w’ s 
golde  n-e  ye 
( C.  i  si  a  n- 
dica)  is  a  less 
common  but 
widely  d  i  s- 
t  r  i  b  u  t  e  d 
North  Ameri¬ 
can  species.  The  golden-eyes  are  expert  divers  and  are 
noted  for  their  swift  whistling  flight,  whence  the  occa¬ 
sional  name  whistler.  The  adult  males  are  black  and  white. 
2  A  golden-eyed  fly.  See  Chrysopa. 
gold'en-eyed'  (gol'd’n-Id' ;  87),  a.  Having  the  eye  or 
iris  yellow  or  golden.  —  golden-eyed  duck.  =  golden-eye.— 
g.  fly.  See  Chrysopa.  — g.  grass,  a  yellow'-flowered  irida- 
ceous  plant  of  California  (Sisyrinchium  calif omicum). 
gol (Ten-hair',  n.  A  South  African  asteraceous  shrub 
(Chrysocoma  coma-aurea)  with  golden-yellow  flowers, 
gold'en-mouthed'  (-moutbd' ;  -moutht' ;  87),  a.  Uttering 
golden  speech  ;  eloquent ;  — used  esp.  of  John  Chrysostom, 
translating  his  surname. 

gold'en-pert'  (gol'd’n-pGrt/),  n.  A  small,  yellow'-flowered 
scrophulariaceous  herb  (Gratiola  aurea). 
gold'en-rod'  (-r5d'),  n.  Any  asteraceous  plant  of  the  genus 
Solidago,  or  of  any  of  several  small  related  genera,  as 
Brachychaeia,  etc.  They  are  well-known  fall-blooming 
plants  with  wandlike  stems,  variously  shaped  leaves,  ana 
heads  of  small  yellow-rayed  flowers  often  clustered  in 
panicles.  The  species  are  numerous  in  the  United  States ; 
only  one  (S.  virgaurea)  is  found  in  Europe, 
goldenrod  tree.  An  amaranthaceous  shrub  (Bosea  yeri'a- 
mora),  of  the  Canary  Islands. 


American  Golden-eye.  Male. 


gold.  +  COLD. 

Gold  (g5ld),  n.  A  member  of  a 
horde  of  Tungusic  Mongolians, 
dwelling  along  the  Amur,  and 
known  for  their  aptitude  for  or¬ 
namental  art.  [satin  pod. I 

gold'-and-sll'ver-plant',  w.  =| 
gold'-balT,  n.  =  oold-cup. 
gold'-bas  ket,  n.  Bot.  =  gold 
dust,  2  a. 

gold'-beaVen,  a.  Ornamented 


with  beaten  gold  ;  gilded.  Obs. 
gold  beetle.  Any  of  various 
chrvsomelid  beetles  having  a 
brilliant  golden  luster, 
gold  beryl.  =  chrysoberyl. 
gold  blocking.  Printing  with 
gold  leaf  by  means  of  an  en¬ 
graved  block.  [Dial.  Eng.  I 
gold'-bloonP,  n.  The  marigold.  | 
gold  book.  A  paper  book  3} 
inches  by  8$  inches,  contain¬ 


ing  25  sheets  of  gold  leaf  be¬ 
tween  the  chalked  leaves, 
gold'-brick',  v.  t.  To  swindle 
S/n»g,  U.  S.  ("See  dye. I 

gold  brown.  Bismarck  brown.  | 
gold  carp.  The  goldfish, 
gold  '-chains  n.  a  The  common 
stonecrop  (Sedum  acre),  b  = 
OOI  DEN  CHAIN, 
gold  cloth.  See  CLOTH  OF  GOLD, 
gold'-crap'.  +  oold-cup. 


gold'-cup'.  11.  a  Any  of  vari¬ 
ous  crowfoots,  esp.  Ranunculus 
acns  and  Ji.  bnlhosv*.  b  The 
cowslip  ormuvsh  marigold 
gold  cure.  Mat.  a  mode  of 
treatmentof  inebriates,  in  which 
some  preparation  of  gold  is  said 
to  be  used. 

gold  digger.  One  who  digs  gold, 
esp.  in  alluvial  deposits. 

PI  1 


gold  digging. 


laccr  mining 


for  gold,  b  pi.  The  district  in 
which  such  mining  iscarried  on. 
gold  driver.  A  goldbeater, 
gold'ed.  a.  Golden  ;  having 
much  gold.  Obs. 
gold  end.  A  fragment  of  broken 
gold  or  jewelry. 

gold'-end'  man.  A  buyer  of 
gold  ends.  Obs. 
gold'en-head  .  n.  The  male 
widgeon.  Local ,  Ireland. 


gold'en-knop/,  n.  A  ladybird. 

Local ,  Eng. 

gold'en-locks/.  n.  a  The  com¬ 
mon  polypody,  b  The  West 
Indian  asteraceous  plant  Chse- 
nolobus  virgatus. 

Sold'en-ly,  adr.  of  golden. 

old'en-mouth'.  n.  JohnChrya- 
ostom; — a  translation  of  Chrys¬ 
ostom. 

gold'en-ness.  n.  See -ness. 


ale,  senate,  care,  itm,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofd ;  eve,  6vent,  find,  recent,  maker;  ice,  ill;  old,  6  bey,  orb,  5dd,  soft,  connect;  use,  unite,  firn,  fip,  circus,  menu; 

U  Foreiffii  Word.  +  Obsolete  Variant  of.  -j- combined  with.  =  eyiiali. 
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gold'en  seal'  (gol'd’n-sel'),  n.  A  perennial  American  ra- 
nunculaceoua  herb  ( Hydrastis  canadensis ),  witli  a  thick 
knntted  yellow  rootstock  and  large  rounded  leaves, 
gold'en-spoon',  n.  A  yellow-flowered  West  Indian  mal- 
pighiaceous  shrub  ( Byrsonima  cinerea). 
gold  fern  Any  fern  having  the  lower  surface  of  the 
frond  covered  with  a  golden  yellow  powder,  as  in  species 
of  Notholxna  and  Qymnoptens ,  esp.  <!.  triangularis  of  the 
southwestern  United  States  and  various  cultivated  West 
Indian  species  of  the  latter  genus, 
gold  field  A  region  in  which  are  deposits  of  gold, 
gold'-fllled'  (-flld' ;  87),  a.  Jewelry.  Covered  with  a 
layer  of  gold  so  as  to  constitute  filled  gold  (which  see), 
gold'finch'  (gold'flneh'  ;  140),  n.  [AS.  goldfinc.  See 
gold;  finch.]  a  A  small  brightly  colored  European  finch 
(Carduelis  elegans)  often  kept  as  a  cage  bird.  The  name 
refers  to  the  large  patch  of  yellow 
wings.  The  front  of  the  head  and 
throat  are  bright  red;  the  nape,  with 
part  of  the  wings  and  tail,  black. 

The  name  is  locally  incorrectly  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  European  yellow-ham¬ 
mer.  b  In  America,  any  of  various 
small  finches  of  the  genera  Astra-  European  Goldfinch 
galinus  and  Spinus,  esp.  A.  tristis,  (Carduelis  elegans). 
a  widely  distributed  and  familiar  bird  noted  for  its  undu¬ 
lating  flight  and  characteristic  song.  In 
summer  the  male  becomes  bright  yellow 
with  black  wings,  tail,  and  crown, 
gold'fin'ny  (-fln'T ),  n. ;  pi.  -nies  (-Tz).  a 
small  brightly  colored  European  labroid 
fifth  ( Ctenolabms  rupestris)  common  in  the 
Mediterranean  ;  also,  any  of  several  other 
related  European  labroids,  as  the  cunner 
( Crenilabrus  melops).  American 

golrt'flsh'  (-fish'),  n.  1.  a  A  small  cyprinoid  Goldfinch 
fish  ( Carassius  auratus),  closely  related  to  (Astragalinut 
the  true  carp,  native  of  China,  but  now  tristis).  (E) 
kept  in  aquariums  and  ponds  in  most  parts  of  the  world. 
In  the  native  state  its  color  is  olivaceous,  but  most  of  the 
cultivated  varieties  are  chiefly  golden  3'ellow  or  orange 
in  color.  Many  curious  variations  have  been  produced  by 
domestication.  Cf.  telescope  fish,  b  The  garibaldi. 

2.  [cap.]  Astron.  =  dorado,  2. 

gold  flower,  a  European  asteraceous  plant  {Helichry- 
sum  stcechas)  cultivated  as  a  garden  everlasting  for  its 
flower  heads,  which  have  yellow  involucral  scales,  b  A 
showy  yellow-flowered  shrub  ( Hypericum  moserianum). 
C  Any  South  African  plant  of  the  genus  Gorteria.  d  = 
OOLDEN  CUDWEED. 

gold  foil.  Gold  beaten  or  rolled  out  very  thin ;  specif., 
as  used  by  dentists  and  others,  gold  in  sheets  thicker  than 
gold  leaf. 

gold  glass  Arclueol.  Glassware  figured  with  designs 
produced  by  engraving  upon  gold  foil,  attached  to  the 
glass,  and  afterwards  protected  by  a  glass  film.  Ware  of 
this  sort  appears  to  have  originated  in  the  3d  century, 
gold'ie,  gold'y  (gol'dl),  n.  [From  gold.]  A  local  British 
name  of  various  birds,  fishes,  etc.,  having  yellow  or  golden 
colors,  markings,  etc. ;  esp.,  the  goldfinch  and  yellow-ham¬ 
mer,  the  golden-eye,  the  dragonet,  etc. 
gold'l-locks'  (gol'dT-15ks/),  n.  1.  Golden  hair.  Obs. 

2.  A  person  with  golden  hair.  James  Whitcomb  Riley. 

3.  a  A  European  asteraceous  plant  ( Linosyris  linosyris) 
with  heads  of  flowers  resembling  those  of  goldenrod. 
b  Any  species  of  the  related  South  African  genus  Chryso- 
coma.  c  A  European  buttercup  ( Ranunculus  auricomus). 
d  The  haircap  moss.  Obs.  e  The  globeflower. 

gold  lace,  or  silver  lace,  lace  or  braid,  formerly  made 
of  gold  and  silver  wire,  but  now  made  with  warp  threads  of 
silk,  or  silk  and  cotton,  and  a  weft  of  silk  threads  covered 
with  gold  or  silver,  or  with  gilt, 
gold  leaf.  Gold  foil,  or  a  leaf  of  gold,  of  extreme  thinness, 
used  for  gilding,  etc.  It  varies  ordinarily  from  5aolooo  to 
55.5^55  of  an  inch  in  thickness, 
gold  mine  A  place  where  gold  is  obtained  by  mining 
operations;  hence,  any  source  from  which  one  obtains 
abundantly  something  sought  for,  as  wealth  or  knowledge, 
gold'-of-pleas'ure,  n.  Any  brassicaceous  plant  of  the 
genus  Camelina ,  esp.  the  wild  flax,  C.  sativa. 
gold  orange.  All  artificial  dyestuff,  one  of  the  tropaeolins. 
gold  plate.  Vessels  or  tableware  of  gold,  collectively, 
gold  point.  Finance.  In  foreign  exchange,  the  rate  of 
exchange  at  which  it  is  as  cheap  to  settle  accounts  by  the 
shipment  of  gold  as  it  is  to  do  so  by  buying  exchange. 
Less  accurately  called  bullion  point  and  specie  point.  The 
amount  of  the  rate  is  determined  by  the  difference  between 
the  cost  of  exchange  and  the  cost  of  delivering  the  gold 
where  the  payment  is  to  be  made. 


old'en-wing/,  n.  a  The  flicker. 

The  golden-winged  warbler, 
gold'en-wtnged'  (g  o  1  '  d  ’  n- 
wingd'),  a.  Having  the  wings 
marked  with  yellow.  —  golden- 
winged  warbler,  a  small  North 
American  warbler  ( He.lmintho- 
nhila  chrysoptcra ),  having 
nroad,  usually  confluent,  yellow 
bars  on  the  wings.  —  golden¬ 
winged  woodpecker,  the  flicker, 
gold  fever,  mania  for  gold  hunt¬ 
ing  and  mining. 
old'-fieldsG  n.  Any  asteraceous 
erb  of  the  genus  liaeria.  Cali¬ 
fornia. 

gold  finder,  a  One  who  finds 
gold  ;  esp.,  one  whose  occupa¬ 
tion  is  searching  for  gold,  b 
One  who  empties  privies.  Obs. 
gold  flux.  =  AVENTURINE,  1. 
gold'-ham  raer.  >/.  (See  oold  ; 
a  m m e it, bird.  ]The  European  yel¬ 
low-hammer.  [thyaferina.  I 
gold' head  . The  pochard  Ay- 1 
Gold'ie’s-fern',  or  Gold'ie’s- 
wood'-fern  (gdl'dYz-j,  n.  A  fern 
of  the  northern  United  States 
and  Canada  ( Dryopteris  goldie- 
ana)  with  very  large  and  grace¬ 
ful  bipinnate  fronds, 
gold'in,  gold'ing.  n.  [From  the 
color.]  a  The  corn  marigold. 
Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng.  b  An  English 
variety  of  yellow  apple, 
gold'lsh,  a.  See-isH. 
gold  knap,  knobs,  or  knoppes. 
=r,oLn-cura  [with  gold  lace. I 
gold'-laced/(-l5Ht''),n.  Adorned! 
gold'lesa,  a.  See -less.  [lily.I 

gold  lily.  =  GOLDEN  SI'I  D  E  R  | 

gold'-maa'tling,  n.  [See  masi.ix 
a  brass.]  Brass  ;  latten.  Obs. 


gold  mol©.  =  GOLDEN  MOl  E. 

gold'ney,  gold'ny  (gold'nT). 
Corrupt,  of  goldfinny. 
goldnye.  oolde.v-eye. 

gold  pheasant.  =  golden 
rut  ASANT. 

gold  premium.  See  premium. 
gold  purple.  =  purple  of  Cas¬ 
sius. 

Gold'schmldt’s  process  (g5ld'- 
shmtts).  The  thermite  process 
of  welding.  See  thermite. 
Also,  reduction  of  a  metal  by 
mixing  its  oxide  with  powdered 
aluminium  and  igniting, 
gold'seed', //.  Dog’s-tail  grass  a. 
gold'-shrub',  v.  The  rubia- 
ceous  shrub  Palicourea  spe- 
ciosa. 

gold'sln'ny  (gold'sln'Y),  n.  = 

GOLDFINNY. 

gold'smither-y  (-smYth'gr-Y), 

fold'smithry  (-smYth'rY),  n. 
’he  work,  art,  or  trade  of  a 

foldsmith ;  articles  manufac- 
ured  by  goldsmiths.  [06s.| 
gold 'smith  y.  n.  Goldsmithery.| 
gold 'spink'  (-spYpk''),  w.  Scot. 
V  Dial.  Eng.  a  The  goldfinch, 
b  The  yellow-hammer, 
gold  standard.  See  standard. 
Gold'steln  rays  (gold'stln). 
Physics.  =  CANAL  RAYS. 
gold'taiF,  n.  Any  of  several 
species  of  liparian'  moths  hav- 
|  ing  vellow  anal  tufts, 
gold' tit7,  n.  The  verdin. 
gold  wash.  A  gold  washing, 
gold  web.  Obs.  a  Cloth  of 
gold,  b  A  kind  of  frosting  in 
the  form  of  a  web,  made  from 
melted  sugar  of  a  yellow  color, 
gold' weed  ,  n.  Corn  crowfoot. 


gold  reserve.  The  reserve  fund  of  gold  coin  and  bullion 
held  in  the  United  States  Treasury  for  the  redemption  of 
United  States  notes  and  Treasury  notes.  It  must,  at  no 
time  exceed  the  maximum  sum  of  $150,000,000  and  on  fall¬ 
ing  below  $100,000,000  is  to  be  restored  to  the  maximum 
sum  by  borrowing  money. 

gold  shell,  a  A  shell  spread  with  powdered  gold  or  gold 
leaf  mixed  or  ground  up  with  gum  water,  for  artists’  use. 
b  A  small  bivalve  shell  of  the  genus  Anomia  (which  see) ; 
esp.  the  jingle  shell  (A.  glabra)  of  the  Atlantic  coast;  — 
so  called  from  its  golden  luster, 
gold  size  An  adhesive  composition  used  to  prepare  the 
surface  before  applying  gold  leaf.  It  is  usually  composed 
of  oil,  resin,  a  pigment  (as  vermilion),  and  turpentine, 
gold'smith'  (gold'amith'),  n.  [AS.  goldsmiS.  See  gold; 
smith.]  An  artisan  who  manufactures  vessels  and  orna¬ 
ments.  etc.,  of  gold.  Goldsmiths  commonly  acted  as  bank¬ 
ers  as  late  as  the  18th  century, 
goldsmith  beetle  A  large, 
bright  yellow,  American  scar- 
abseid  beetle  ( Cotalpa  lanigera ) 
which  feeds  on  the  foliage  of 
various  trees. 

gold  solder  A  kind  of  solder 
often  containing  twelve  parts  of 
gold,  two  of  silver 
and  four  of  copper, 
gold  stick.  The 
gilt  rod  present¬ 
ed  by  his  sover¬ 
eign  to  the  colo¬ 
nel  of  a  regiment 
of  life  guards,  or 
to  the  captain  of 
the  Gentlemen- 
at-arms,  on  his 
receiving  his  commission,  and  carried  on  state  occasions; 
also,  one  who  carries  this  rod.  Eng. 

gOld'Stone/  (gold'ston'),  n.  Aventurine  in  which  the  gold 
spangles  are  very  close  and  fine,  giving  it  the  appearance  of 
a  natural  jewel.  See  aventurine,  1. 
gold  thread.  Thread  formed  by  twisting  thin  gold  filament 
over  a  thread  of  silk,  with  a  wheel  and  iron  bobbins  ;  spun 
gold. 

gold'thread'  (gold'thrSd'),  W.  Bot.  A  small  ranuncula- 
ceous  plant  ( Coptis  trifolia)  with  white  flowers  and  trifoli- 
olate  leaves  ;  —  so  called  from  its  fibrous  yellow  roots, 
gold  tissue  A  tissue  interwoven  with  gold  thread, 
gold  washer.  1.  A  sweater  of  gold  coin.  Obs.  Off.  E.  D. 
2  Mining.  One  who  recovers  gold  by  washing  away  the 
dirt  from  auriferous  gravel  in  a  pan,  cradle,  or  the  like  ; 
also,  a  mechanical  device  for  this  purpose, 
gold  washing.  Act  or  process  of  washing  auriferous  9oil 
for  gold  :  also^  chiefly  pi.,  a  place  where  this  is  carried  on. 
gold' work'  (gold'wdrk'),  n.  1.  Act  or  art  of  working  in 
gold  ;  also,  work  done  in  gold,  as  by  a  smith. 

2.  pi.  A  place  where  gold  is  mined,  washed,  or  worked, 
gold 'work' er  (-wQr'ker),  n.  A  person  whose  occupation 
is  the  obtaining  or  working  of  gold, 
golf  (g51f  ;  sometimes  g5f,  an  approximate  imitation  of  the 
Scot,  pron.;  ‘277),  n.  [Cf.  Scot,  gouf  a  blow,  stroke.]  A  game 
which  consists  in  striking  a  small,  resilient  ball  with  clubs 
(called  golf  Clubs)  having  heads  (wooden  or  metal),  into 


Goldsmith  Beetle.  Nat.  size,  a  Larva. 


Heads  (Front  and  Side  view)  of  a  typical  set  of  Golf  Clubs. 
1  Driver  ;  2  Brassy  ;  3  Cleek  ;  4  Mid-iron  ;  5  Mashie ;  6  Nib¬ 
lick  ;  7  Putter. 

a  series  of  holes  (usually  nine  or  eighteen)  situated  at  vary¬ 
ing  distances  on  a  course,  or  links,  with  natural  or  artificial 
obstacles,  or  hazards,  irregularly  interposed.  The  object 
is  to  put  the  ball  into  each  hole  m  as  few  strokes  as  possi¬ 
ble.  See  match  plat,  medal  play.  Clock  golf  is  a  game 
which  consists  in  nutting  the  ball,  in  as  few  strokes  as 
possible,  into  a  hole  in  the  interior  — not  necessarily  the 
center  — of  a  circle  from  twelve  respective  points  placed 
at  regular  intervals  circumferentially  and  numbered  like 
the  hours  on  the  dial  of  a  clock.  A  set  of  golf  clubs  nec¬ 
essary  for  the  proper  playing  of  the  game  of  golf  usually 
consists  of  a  driver,  brassy  (or  brassie),  cleek,  mid-iron, 
mashie,  niblick,  and  putter.  The  driver  is  usually  em¬ 
ployed  for  the  tee  shot ;  the  brassy  through  the  green  for 
long  shots,  and  so  on  in  a  descending  scale  with  the  cleek, 
mid-iron,  and  mashie.  The  distance  capable  of  being  se¬ 


cured  is  determined  by  the  degree  of  loft,  or  angle  of  the 
face  of  the  club  with  the  shaft,  and  by  the  length  of  shaft. 
The  niblick  is  used  for  playing  out  of  hazards  ;  the  putter, 
for  putting  the  ball  into  the  bole  on  the  putting  green, 
goll  (gblf  ;  set  golf,  ».),  v.  i.  ;  golfed  (gSilt);  golf'ing.  To 
play  golf. 

Gol'go-tha  (gSl'go-thd),  n.  [L.  golgotha ,  Gr.  yoAyofld,  of 
Aramaic  or  Heb.  origin  ;  Heb.  gulgoleth  skull.]  1.  Calvary. 
See  Calvary,  1.  '  John  xix.  17. 

2.  [/.  c.]  A  burial  place  ;  cemetery  ;  charnel  house. 

3.  The  place  where  heads  of  a  university  college  deal 
with  discipline  or  other  aff  airs.  Obs.  Eng.  Univ.  Slang. 

gol'lard  (gol'ydrd),  n.  [LL.  goliardus  or  OF.  goliart; 
prob.  fr.  a  proper  name  ;  cf.  the  Philistine  giant  Goliath.'] 
One  of  a  class  of  wandering  students,  chiefly  of  the  12th 
and  13th  centuries,  who  composed  loose  and  satirical  Latin 
verse,  and  served  as  jesters  or  minstrels.  —  gol-lar'der-y 
(gol-yar'der-T),  n.  —  gol  iar'dic  (-dik),  a.  See  Golias. 

The  Latin  rimes  of  the  goliards  .  .  .  disclose  the  existence 
even  before  the  days  of  the  chivalrous  Minnesong  of  a  large  class 
of  roving  singers,  given  over  to  wine,  women,  and  merriment 

Kuno  Francke. 

Go 'lias  (go'lT-ds;  gol'yfis),  n.  [LL.  See  goliakd.]  A 
mythical  person,  often  said  to  be  a  bishop,  from  whom 
goliards  were  supposed  to  take  their  name  and  who  figures 
as  the  author  and  hero  of  many  goliardic  poems. 

Go-li'ath  (g$-li'dth),  n.  [Heb.  Golyath.]  1.  Bib.  The 
Philistine  giant  killed  by  David  with  a  sling  (see  1  Sam. 
xvii.).  Hence,  a  giant. 

2  [/.  c.l  Short  for  GOLIATH  CRANE. 

goliath  beetle.  (From  Goliath ,  the  Philistine  giant.]  Any 
of  several  very  large  African  cetonian  beetles,  esp.  Golia- 
thus  gi  gardens ,  which  becomes  about  four  inches  long  and 
is  usually  of  a  chalky  white  color  with  black  markings, 
goliath  crane  Mach.  A  powerful  traveling  crane  mounted 
on  a  movable  gantry  of  large  span. 

go-mash'ta  (go-mash'td),  n.  Also  go-mash'tah.  [Hind. 
A'  Per.  gumashla,  fr.  Per.  gumashtan  to  commission.]  A 
native  agent  or  factor,  as  of  a  business  house  ;  specif.,  an 
assistant  or  clerk  of  a  native  official.  India. 
gom  been'  (g5m-ben'),  n.  [Ir. gaimbin.]  Usury;  —  chiefly 
used  adjectively  in  gombeen  man  or  woman,  a  male  or 
female  money  lender  or  usurer.  Ireland  &  Isle  of  Man. 
gom  broon'  (g5in-brobn'),  ?/.,  or  gombroon  ware*  [Perh. 
fr.  Gombroon ,  Gombroon,  now  Benderabbas,  in  Persia.]  A 
kind  of  white  semiporcelain,  made  originally  in  Persia, 
gom'er-al  (gfan'er-dl),  gom'er-el  (-el),  gom'er  il  (-11),  n. 

(Origin  unknown.]  A  simpleton  ;  fool.  Scot.  Dial.  Eng. 
Go-mor'te-ga  (gS-m6r'te-gri),  n.  [NL.,  after  Gomez  de  Or¬ 
tega  (1730-1810),  Spanish  botanist.]  Bot.  A  genus  of  plants 
consisting  of  the  single  speciesG*.  nitida ,  a  Chilean  tree  with 
aromatic  astringent  bark  and  edible  fruit.  It  constitutes  a 
distinct  family,  Go  mor'te-ga'ce-®  (-ga'se-e),  of  the  order 
Ranunculales  (hence,  go  mor'te-ga'ccous  (-slms),  a.), 
gom-phi'a-sls  (gbm-fi'd-sTs),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  yop<fria<TLs 
toothache  or  gnashing  of  teeth,  fr.  a  grinder  tooth.] 

Med.  A  disease  of  the  teeth,  which  causes  them  to  loosen 
in  their  sockets. 

Gom'pho  car'pus  (gbm'fS-kar'pws),  ?i.  [NL.;  Gr. 
bolt,  nail  -f-  xopnev  fruit.]  Bot.  A  large  genus  of  South 
African  nsclepiadaceous  herbs  and  shrubs,  distinguished 
from  Asclepias  by  having  the  hoods  of  the  corolla  without 
appendages.  The  flowers  are  variously  colored,  usually 
large  and  showy.  Several  species  are  used  medicinally. 
Gom'pho-lo'bi-um  (-lo'bT-wm),?*.  [NL.  ;  Gr.  yo/^o?  bolt 
Ao 06s  lobe.]  Bot.  A  genus  of  Australian  fabaceous 
shrubs  with  handsome  red  or  yellow  flowers,  known  locally 
as  poison  bushes  on  account  of  their  effect  on  stock.  Sev¬ 
eral  species  are  cultivated  in  greenhouses, 
gom-pho'sis  (gbm-fo'sTs),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  yop^uia-^, 
prop.,  a  bolting  together,  deriv.  of  yo/x<f> os  bolt,  nail.]  Anat. 
A  form  of  unionor  immovable  articulation  where  a  hard  part 
is  received  into  a  bone  cavity,  as  the  teeth  into  the  jaws. 
Gom  phre'na  (g5m-fre'nd),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  L.  gromphaena  a 
kind  of  amaranth.]  Bot.  A  large  tropical  genus  of  ama- 
ranthaceous  herbs  or  low  shrubs  having  flowers  borne  in 
close  heads,  the  scarious  bracts  of  which  retain  their  color 
and  texture  when  dried.  G.  globosa  is  the  globe  amaranth, 
go-mu'ti  (g$-moo'te).  n.  [  Malayan  gumuti.]  1.  A  Ma^ 
layan  feather  palm  ( Saguem/s  pinnatus ),  having  large 
leaves  whose  bases  are  densely  clothed  with  fibers.  It 
yields  a  sweet  sap  from  which  jaggery,  or  sugar,  and  palm 
wine  are  made  ;  the  pith  furnishes  a  kind  of  sago;  the 
young  fruits  are  preserved.  Called  also  gomuti  palm 
2.  The  black,  wiry  fiber  obtained  from  this  palm.  The 
strands,  which  are  of  great  strength  and  durability,  are 
used  for  cordage  and  cables,  esp.  of  ships. 


?o'd  weight.  Obs.  l.  pi.  Scales 
or  weighing  gold. 

2.  The  accurate  weight  or  bal¬ 
ance  desired  in  weighing  gold  ; 
hence,  exact  weight, 
gold  working.  A  place  where 
mining  or  washing  for  gold  is 
done  ;  —  often  pi.  [06.0 

gold'worm/,  n.  A  glowworm.  | 
gold'y(gOl'dY).  Var.  of  ooldie. 
gold'y,  a.  Golden. 

Gold'y.  n.  Oliver  Goldsmith 
(1728-* 4)  ;  —  affectionately  so 
nicknamed. 

gold'y-locks'.  Var.  of  goldi¬ 
locks. 

gole.  GOAL,  7?.,  OOLEE,  OOLL. 

?ole,o.  [AS.  galA  aMerry;lust- 
ul  ;  wanton,  b  Rank,  aB  grass  ; 
luxuriant.  —  gole'lich,  adv.  — 
gole'ness.  n.  All  Obs. 

folee.  n.  [OF.  golte.]  A  mouth- 
ul  (of  wordB).  Obs. 
goles.  Corrupt,  of  God  ;  —  in 
oaths.  Obs.  or  Scot.  Sr  Dial.  Eng. 
golet.  +  GULLET, 
golf.  +  GULF. 

golf'er.  n.  One  who  plays  golf, 
golf'ite,  n.  A  golfer  ;  a  devotee 
of  golf.  Collog. 
goliardeya,  n.  [Cf.  OF.  goliar- 
doisj)  Agoliard.  Ohs. 

Go-ii'as  *f*  Goliath. 
goliath  rail.  Railroarh.  A 
neavy  rail  weighing  100  lbs.  or 
more  to  the  yard.  Cant. 
go-lil'la.  go-ltl'le,  7i.  [Sp.  golil- 
Ja,  dim.  of  gola  throat.]  A  kind 
of  Spanish  starched  collar.  Obs. 
golinger.  +  gii.kynour. 
golk(gfik).  Scot.  var.  of  gowk. 
col-ka'kra  (gfil-kii'kra),  n. 
[Bengali  golkankra.]  The  large, 


red.  thorny  fruit  of  a  cucurbita- 
ceous  plant  ( Momordica  coc/iin- 
chincnsis)  used  in  India  forfood. 
goll.  Dial.  Eng.  var.  of  gall, 

GOAL,  DOLES,  GULL. 

Goll  (g61),  n.  See  Fenian,  1. 
goll.  n.  A  hand.  Obs. 
gol'lan  (gbl'rtn),  n.  [Cf.  dial. 
gowland ,  golland ,  golaing ,  and 
E.  gold.']  Any  of  several  ranun¬ 
culuses,  as  crowfoot,  marsh  mar¬ 
igold,  globeflower,  or  other  yel¬ 
low-flowered  plants,  as  the  corn 
marigold,  etc.  Dial.  Eng. 
gol'lar  (ghl'gr),  gol'ler,  r.  i. 
[Imitative.]  To  bawl  ;  shout. 
Scot.  Sc  Dial.  Eng. 

Goll’a  column,  or  Goll’s  tract 
(gfilz).  See  column,  5. 
gol'ly  (g51'Y),  v.  i.  [Cf.  gol- 
LAR.l  To  yell  or  bawl.  Scot. 
gol'ly.  A  euphemism  for  God  ; 
—  used  in  tnineed  oaths, 
go-loe',  or  go-lo'-shoe'  (gCl-lo'-), 
n.  A  galosh. 

golofer,  ti.  [OF.  goulafrc,  F. 
gou/iafre.  1  ?  Glutton.  Obs. 
gol  o-myn'ka,  n.  [Russ,  golo- 
myanka .]  The  oilfish  Comep/io- 
rus  baikalensis.  ( lore.  | 

go-lore'.  Dial.  Eng.  var.  of  ga-| 
go-losh',  go-loshe'.  Vars.  of 

GALOSH. 

golpe.  golp  (gblp),  n.  [Cf.  Sp. 
golpe  a  blow.]  Her.  A  roundel 
pur  pure.  Obs. 
golsoght.  +  gulesought. 
golt.  Obs.  or  dial.  Eng.  var.  of 
GAULT.  [daas.I 

go'dun-dauze'.  Var.  of  oolan-| 
eo-lup'tious  (gC-lQp'shi/s),  a. 
[Cf.  voluptuous.]  Very  enjoy¬ 
able  ;  delicious.  Slang. 


Gom  (gOm  ;  ghm).  Corrupt,  of 
God  ;  —  used  in  oaths. 
Go-ma'rl-an(gC-ma'rl-(Yn),  Go'- 
mar-ist  (gO'mdr-lst),  Go'mar- 
ite  (-It),  n.  Eccl.  Hist.  A  follow¬ 
er  of  Francis  Gomar  or  Goma- 
rus,  a  Dutch  disciple  of  Calvin 
in  the  17th  century,  who  strong¬ 
ly  opposed  the  Arminians. 
go'mart(go'miirt),  n.  [F.  gom- 
m art ,  gornart .]  The  gumbo 
limbo. 

gomatu.  Vnr.  of  gomuti. 
gomb.  •]*  gum,  of  the  jaw. 
gom-been'ism  (gtbn-beu'Yz’m), 
n.  See -ism. 
gom'ble  j*  jumble. 
gom'bo.  Var.  of  gumbo. 
gome  game,  gum.  of  the  jaw. 
gome,  ti.  [Cf  E.  dial,  gaum  a 
sticky  mass.]  =c00M,2b.  Obs. 
gome,  n.  [AS.  guma;  ukin  to 
Goth,  guma,  L.  homo.  See 
bridegroom.]  A  man.  Obs. 
ome.  >i.  [Of  Scand.  origin  ;  cf 
cel.  gaumr .]  Heed  ;  care  ;  no¬ 
tice.  Obs. 

Go-mei'sa  (gfi-ml'sa),  n.  [Prob. 
Ar.  ul  gumaiga'  the  water  dog 
(Sirius).]  See  star. 
gomen.  game. 
gomenly.  +  gamely. 
go'mer  igS'mOr),  n.  [L .  gomor, 
Gr.  yo/uop,  fr.  Heb.  ’ omer .  Cf. 
OMEit.j  =  homer,  the  measure, 
go'mer  (g<5'm5r),  n.  Ordnance. 
A  conical  chamber  at  the  breech 
of  the  bore  in  old  smoothbore 
ordnance,  esp.  mortars;— named 
after  the  inventor. 

Go'mer  (go'm?r),  n.  Bib.  1.  Son 
of  J apheth.  “  Corner  is  the  equiv. 
of  the  Cimirrai  frequently  re¬ 


ferred  to  in  the  inscriptions  of 
Assyrian  kings,  and  represents 
a  promiscuous  group  o^peoples 
who,  forced  across  the  Black  Sea 
by  Scythian  hordes  pressing  up¬ 
on  them. settled  in  Cappadocia.” 

Diet,  of  Bible.  (Hastings). 
2.  Wife  of  the  prophet  Hosea. 
gom'-gom7.  Var.  of  gum-gum. 
gom'lah  (gttm'la),  n.  (Hind. 
gainld  an  earthen  vessel.]  A 
water  jug.  Anglo- Ind. 
gomme.  +  gum. 
gom'me-lin(ghm'MYn),  n.  Also 
-line(-lln  ;  -len).  [F.  gommeline, 
fr.  gomme  gum.]  =  dextrin. 
Go-mor'rah,  or  Go-mor'rha  (g6- 
m6r'd),  n.  Bib.  See  Sodom. 
Go-mor'rhe-an,  Go-mor're-an 
(-?-dn),  a.  Of  or  pert,  to  Gomor¬ 
rah.  Obs.  —  n.  One  of  the  in¬ 
habitants  of  Gomorrah,  or  one 
of  similar  conduct.  Obs. 
gom'-paauw'  (gOm'pou'),  n. 
Ti).  gom  gum  -f-  jiauw  peacock.  1 
The  South  African  kori  bustard 
( Eupodotis  kori),  which  feeds 
largely  on  mimosa  gum. 
gom 'pho  dont  (g5m 'f u-d8nt),  a 
[Gr.  yop.<b ov  a  holt  4-  -odont.~\ 
Zobl.  Having  the  teeth  implant¬ 
ed  in  sockets. 

gom'pho-lite  (  lit),  n.  [Gr.  yo/x- 
<t> o?  a  bolt  +  -/i<e.]  Geol.  = 
Naoelfluh.  Obs. 
gom  roon'.  Var.  of  gombroon. 
gomuto.  Var.  of  gomuti. 

f;on.  Obs.  pret.  pi.  of  gin,  to 
»egin. 

gon-.  See  ooNo-.  [ofoo.l 
gon.  Obs.  inf.  &  pres.  ind.  pi.  | 
gon.  Gone.  Obs.  or  Ref.  Sp. 


food,  fo'ot ;  out,  oil ;  chair  ;  go  ;  sing,  iijk  ;  *ben,  thin ;  nature,  verdure  (250) ;  K  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144) ;  boN  ;  yet ;  zh  =  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Guidb. 

Full  explanation*  of  Abbrev la  t  Ion  a,  8lgn«,  etc..  Ira  nu*d  lately  precede  the  Vocabulary. 
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gon'ad  (g5n'5d),  ».  [Gr.  yovg  that  which  generates.] 
Zool.  A  reproductive  gland,  or  group  of  such  glands  ;  an 
ovary,  testis,  or  hermaphrodite  gland.  —  go  na'di  al  (go- 
na'dl-dl),  a.  —  go  nad'ic  (-nSd'Tk),  a. 
gon  a-poph'y-sis  (gSu'd-pfif'T-sts),  n.;  pi.  -ses  (-sez).  [NL.; 
gono-  -f-  apophysis.]  Zool.  An  organ  or  process  of  the  anal 
region  of  an  insect  serving  in  copulation,  oviposition  (in  the 
latter  case  forming  part  of  the  ovipositor),  or  stinging ;  — 
sometimes  limited  to  such  structures  when  paired  and 
regarded  as  modified  appendages.  —  gon'a-poph'y-sal 
(-sal),  a.  —  gon'a-po  phys'i-al  (,-po-fTz'T-&l),  a. 
gon  ar-thri'tis  (gQn'ar-thii'tis),  ii.  [NL. ;  Gr.  yow  knee 
arthritis.]  Med.  Inflammation  of  the  knee  joint. 

Gond  (gfind),  n.  1.  A  member  of  an  important  Dravidian 
people,  mainly  of  the  Central  Provinces  of  India,  long 
noted  for  their  human  sacrifices  and  bloody  savagery.  A 
portion  of  them  have  been  Hinduized,  but  many  are  still 
jungle  dwellers  in  the  lowest  stage  of  culture. 

2.  =  Gondi. 


Gon'di  (gbn'de),  n.  The  language  of  the  Gonds,  whether 
their  own  Dravidian  language,  or  a  brokeu  Aryan  one. 
Cf.  Dravjdo-Munda. 

gon'do  la  (g5n'do-ld),  n.  [It.,  dim.  of  gonda  a  gondola  ; 
of  uncertain  origin.]  1.  A  long, 
narrow,  flat-bottoined  boat  with  a 
high  prow  and  stem,  used  in  the 
canals  of  Ven¬ 
ice.  A  gondo¬ 
la  is  usually 
propelled  by  _ . , 
one  man,  who  ^ 
stands  facing  ~  - 

the  prow,  by  x  ,,  ,  , 

rowing  or  by  Gondola, 

poling.  A  gondola  for  passengers  has  a  small  shelter 
amidships,  for  their  protection. 

2.  a  A  ship’s  boat;  also,  a  small  naval  vessel  of  some 
kind.  Obs.  b  A  heavy  flat-bottomed  barge  or  boat,  used 
esp.  in  parts  of  New  England.  In  the  Revolutionary  war 
these  boats  were  often  used  as  river  gunboats.  U.  S. 


3.  A  gondola  car.  U.  S. 

gondola  car  A  long  platform  railroad  car,  either  having 
no  sides  or  with  very  low  sides.  U.  S. 
gon'do- lier'  (gBn'do-ler'),  n.  [It.  gondoliere :  cf.  F.  gon¬ 
dolier.]  A  man  who  rows  a  gondola. 

Gond  wa'na  land  (g5nd-wa'nd).  [From  the  district  of 
Gondwana,  prop,  forest  of  the  Gonds.]  Geol.  A  hypotheti¬ 
cal  land  area  which  is  believed  at  one  time  to  have  con¬ 
nected  South  Africa  with  India  and,  on  subsiding,  to  have 
left  Madagascar  and  other  islands  as  remnants. 

Gondwana  system-  Geol.  An  important  series  of  con¬ 
glomerates  (some  of  which  are  of  glacial  origin),  sand¬ 
stones,  and  shales  found  in  India. 

The  great  Gondwana  system  of  mainly  fluviatile  strata  prob-  J 
ably  represents  the  Upper  Paleozoic  and  the  Older  and  Middle 
Mesozoic  formations  or  other  countries.  Geikie. 

gone  (g5n;  205),/).  /).,  if*  p.  a.  it*  obs.  inf.  d:  pres.  ind.pl. 
of  go.  As  p.  a. :  a  Lost ;  ruined  ;  hopeless  ;  undone  ;  as, 
a  gone  man  or  case,  b  Departed,  ns  because  of  death, 
gone  feeling  or  sensation,  a  feeling  of  faintness  or  weakness, 
as  from  hunger. 

gone'ness,  n.  A  state  of  exhaustion  ;  faintness,  esp.  as 
resulting  from  hunger. 

Gon'er-U  (g5n'er-Tl),  n.  The  masculine,  unnatural  eldest 
daughter  of  King  Lear.  She  dies  by  her  own  hand  after 
poisoning  her  sister  Regan.  See  Lear. 
gon'fa-lon  (g5n'fa-15n),  n.  [F.  gonfalon 
or  It.  gonfalone.  See  gonfanon.]  1.  The 
ensign  or  standard  in  use  by  certain 
princes  or  states,  such  as  the  medieval 
republics  of  Italy,  and  in  more  recent 
times  by  the  Pope. 

2.  A  name  popularly  given  to  any  flag 
which  hangs  from  a  crosspiece  or  frame 
instead  of  from  the  staff  or  the  mast, 
gon  fa-lon  ier'  (-er'),  n.  [F.  gonfalonier : 
cl.lt.  gonfalonier e.]  He  who  bears  the 
gonfalon  ;  a  standard  bearer  ;  as  :  a  An  Ecclesiastical 
officer  at  Rome  who  bears  the  standard  of  Gonfalon, 
the  Church,  b  The  chief  magistrate  or  some  other  official 
of  any  of  several  republics  in  medieval  Italy,  c  The  chief 
officer  of  any  of  the  sixteen  corporations  of  arts,  or  guilds, 
in  medieval  Florence;  also,  short  for  Gonfalonier  of  Justice. 
d  A  Turkish  general  and  standard  keeper, 
gon'la-non,  gon'fan-non  (g5n'fa-n5n),  n.  [ME.  gonfa - 


gon'a  duct  (gOn'ri-diikt),  n. 
[gonad  4-  dvet. ]  Zo'dl.  The  duct 
of  a  gonad,  or  genital  gland  ;  an 
oviduct  or  sperm  duct, 
go-nag'ra  (go-nflg'rd),  n.  Also, 
Ob*.,  go-nag'ry.  [NL.  ;  Gr. 
yow  knee  4-  -agra.]  Med.  Gout 
in  the  knee. 

go'na-kie  (go'nd-kY),  n.  The 
Egyptian  thorn  Acacia  arabica. 
go'nal  (gb'nal),  «.  Gonidial. 
go-nal'gi  a  (go-n&l'jl-d),  n. 

(NL.  ;  Gr.  yow  knee  +  -algid.] 
Med.  Pain  m  the  knee, 
go-nan 'gi-um  (gfi-nfin'jY-tlm), 
n. ;  p[.  L.  -gia  (-d),  E.  -oiums 
(-fimz).  [NL.  ;  yono-  -f  Gr.  ay- 
ytiov  vessel.]  Zojil.  =  cono- 
th eca.  —  go-nan 'gi  al  (-dl),  a. 
Go-na'qua  (go-nii'kwil),  n. 

I  Lit.,  borderer.]  A  descendant 
of  an  old  cross  between  Hotten¬ 
tots  and  Kafirs,  in  South  Africa, 
gonde.  *  going. 
gonde’ay.  4*  gondola. 
gon'der.  Obs.  or  dial.  Eng. 
var.  of  GANDER. 

gon'dodet  (g5n'd«i-lPf),  n.  [It. 
yondoletta.)  A  small  gondola, 
gone  oane,  v. 
gone'-b iv',  a.  $r  n.  Bygone, 
go-ne'ef-um  Var.  of  ooncfcium. 
go-nel',  n.  [OP*  gonele.]  A  kind 
of  gown.  Obs. 

gon'e-o-clin'ic  (gbn'S-O-klYn'- 
Yk),  a.  [Gr.  yoveu?  begetter  4- 
k\  veiv  to  incline.]  Biol.  Re¬ 
sembling  one  parent  more  than 
the  other  ;  —  said  of  hybrids, 
gon  e-poi-e'sis  (-poi-e'sTs),  n. 
[NL.  ;  Gr.  yovrj  semen  4-  -poie- 
si*.  1  Med.  The  secretion  or  for¬ 
mation  of  semen.  —  gon  e-poi- 
et'ic  (-ft'Yk),  a. 
gon'er  (g8n'Pr),  n.  One  that  is 


ruined,  undone,  dead,  or  past 
recovery.  Slang. 
gone'some  (gSn'sum),  a.  Hun¬ 
gry.  Dial.,  U.  S. 
go'ney.  Vnr.  of  gony. 
gon  fal-on  ler'ate,  //.  Office  of 
n  gonfalonier.  [-ship.  I 

gon  fa-lon  ier  'ship,  n.  Seel 
gong.  Obs.  or  dial.  Eng.  var.  of 
gang,  n.  fir  v. 

gong,  n.  [AS.  gong,  gang,  a  go¬ 
ing.]  A  privy  ;  jakes  Obs. 
gong  fanner  or  man-  A  cleaner 
of  privies.  Obs. 
gong'-gong'.  n.  Music.  One  of 
various  gongs  and  other  percus¬ 
sive  instruments  used  among 
Malays,  Chinese,  and  Africans, 
gon'gy-lus  (g0n'jl-lus),7j.  [NL.; 
lr.  Gr.  yoyyvAo?  round.]  Pot 
A  spore.  Obs. 

Goni-as'ter  (gfi'nl-is'ter),  n. 
[NL.  ;  gonio-  4-  1st -a.sfer.]  Zool. 
A  genus  of  starfishes  in  which 
the  arms  are  slightly  or  not  at  all 
produced,  the  animal  being  of 
pentagonal  form.  Many  species 
now  placed  in  other  genera  were 
formerly  included, 
gon'ic  (gbn'Ik),  a.  [Gr.  yovt- 
kos,  fr.  yoinrj  semen.]  Med.  Of 
or  pertaining  to  semen. 
go'nld(gS'nYd),  n.  Agonidium. 
go-nid'i-a  (go-nYd'Y-a),  n.,  L.  pi. 
|  of  gon i di I’M.  [/fare.  I 

go-nld'lc  (-Yk),  a.  Gonidial.  I 
gon  i-dif'er  oua  (gbn'Y-dYf'Sr- 
»/s),  a.  [gonidia  4-  -ferous.] 
I  Bearing  gonidia. 

5on  i-dlm'i-um(-dYm'Y-rtm),  > 

..  pi.  -dim i a  (-d).  [NL.,  gonid- 
|  ium  4-  goniraiMm.]  Bot.  In  cer- 
I  tain  lichens,  a  gonidial  cell  in- 
]  termediate  in  size  between  a 
!  gonidium  and  a  gonimium. 
go-nid  i-og'e-nousaro-nTd'Y-flj'- 


neun,  OF.  gonfanon ,  F.  gonfalon ,  the  same  word  as  F. 
confalon ,  name  of  a  religious  brotherhood,  fr.  OHG.  gund- 
fano  war  flag  ;  guild  war  (used  in  comp.,  and  akin  to  AS. 
guS)  -f -fano  cloth,  flag  ;  akin  to  E.  vane.  See  vane  ;  cf. 
confalon.]  A  gonfalon,  esp.  the  small  one  suspended 
from  beneath  the  head  of  a  knight’s  lance.  Obs.  or  Hist. 
gong  (g5ng),  n.  1.  [Malayan  (Jav.)  gong.]  An  instru¬ 
ment,  first  used  in  the  East,  made  of  an  alloy  of  copper  and 
tin,  shaped  like  a  disk  with  upturned  rim,  and  producing, 
when  struck,  a  harsh  and  resounding  tone.  It  is  often  used 
as  an  instrument  of  call. 

2.  A  flat  saucerlike  bell,  rung  by  striking  it  with  a  small 
hammer  which  is  connected  with  it 
by  various  mechanical  devices ;  a 
stationary  bell,  used  to  sound  calls 
or  alarms  ;  —  called  also  gong  bell. 
gong  metal-  An  alloy  from  which 
Oriental  gongs  are  made,  as  pne  of 
78  parts  copper  and  22  parts  tin. 
gon-gon'ha  (gbn-g5n'yd),  n.  [Braz. 
congonha ,  gongonha.]  An  icacina- 
ceous  Brazilian  tree  ( Villaresia 
gongonha)  having  valuable  wood. 

Its  leaves  are  sometimes  used  as  a  substitute  for  tea. 
Gon'go-ra  (gfaj'gfc-ra),  n.  [NL.,  after  Don  A.  Cabellero  y 
Gdngora ,  viceroy  of  Colombia  (New  Granada).]  Bot.  A 
genus  of  tropical  American  epiphytic  orchids  with  ample 
plaited  leaves  and  racemes  of  curiously  shaped  flowers. 
Also  [/.  c.],  a  plant  or  flower  of  this  genus. 

Gon'go  rism  (gbi/go-rTz’m),  n.  An  affected  elegance  or 
euphuism  of  style,  for  which  the  Spanish  poet  Luis  de 
Gongora  y  Argote  (1501-1627)  and  others  of  his  time  were 
noted;  —  called  also  cuflism.  —  Gon'gO-rist  (-rtst),  n.  — 
Gon  go  resque'  ( -rgsk'),  a. 

Go  ni  a  ti'tes  (go'nT-d-ti'tez),  n.  [Gr.  y^vLo.  angle.]  Paleon. 
A  genus  of  ammonites  having 
a  discoidal  coiled  shell  with 
angular-lobed  sutures.  It 
formerly  included  numerous 
species  now  placed  in  other 
genera,  and  is  made  the  type 
of  a  family  Go  ni  a-tit'i  dae 
(-tlt'T-de),  most  of  whose  rep¬ 
resentatives  are  found  in  the 
Devonian  and  the  Carbonifer¬ 
ous.  -  go'nl-a-tite  (  tit),  n.  — 
go  ni-a-tit'ic  (-tTt'Tk), a.  —  go  ni-a-ti'toid  (  ti'toid),  a.  A  n. 
gon  i-dan'gi  um  (gbn'T-dSn'jl-fim),  n. ;  pi.  -gia  (-a).  [NL. 
See  GONiDruM  ;  angio-.]  Bot.  A  sporangium  which  con¬ 
tains  or  produces  gonidia. 

go-nid'i  al  (go-nTd'i-dl),  a.  Bot.  Pert,  to,  or  containing, 
gonidia  or  a  gonidium.  —  gonidial  layer,  in  lichenology,  the 
layer  of  algal  cells  inclosed  in  a  heteromerous  tliallus. 
go-nid'i  um  (-fcm),  n.  ;  pi.  gonidia  (-a).  [NL.  ;  gono-  -f- 
-idium.]  Bot.  a  An  asexual  reproductive  cell  or  spore 
arising  on  the  gametophyte,  usually  in  special  organs 
called  gonidangia.  The  word  is  usually  restricted  to  the 
asexual  spores  of  algse,  but  by  some  authors  is  made  syn¬ 
onymous  with  coniaium ,  thus  including  the  similar  repro¬ 
ductive  bodies  of  certain  fungi,  b  One  of  the  green  chloro¬ 
phyll-bearing  cells  found  within  the  thallus  of  a  lichen, 
sometimes  constituting  a  definite  layer  (the  gonidial  layer), 
but  often  scattered.  The  gonidia  are  now  known  to  be  uni¬ 
cellular  algae,  with  which  a  fungus  exists  in  symbiosis  and 
from  which  it  derives  food.  They  were  originally  supposed 
to  be  spores  borne  by  the  tips  of  the  hyphae.  See  lichen. 
gon'i  mo-blast'  (g5n'T-ino-bl56t/),  n.  [Gr.  yovipos  pro¬ 
ductive  (fr.  yoiri  that  which  generates)  -j- -blast.]  Bot.  In 
the  red  algae,  one  of  the  sporogenous  branching  filaments 
which  grow  out  from  the  sides  of  the  ventral  portion  of 
the  carpogonium,  after  its  fertilization. 
gO'ni-O-  (go'nl-o-).  A  combining  form  from  Greek  yama, 
!  corner,  angle ;  specif.,  Craniol.,  equivalent  to  gonion. 

gO'nl  om'e-ter  (-5m'e-ter),  n.  [gonio-  -}-  -meter  :  cf.  F. 
i  goniometre.]  An  instrument  for  measuring  (solid)  angles; 

I  specif. :  a  Min.  An  instrument  for  measuring  the  angles 
I  of  crystals,  such  as  the  contact  goniometer  and  the  reflect¬ 
ing  goniometer  (which  see),  b  Craniometnj.  An  instru- 
I  ment  for  measuring  cranial  angles, 
go'ni-o-met'rlc  (-o-mgt'rTk),  go'ni-o-met'rl  cal  (-rT-ktfl), 
a.  Of  or  pert,  to  goniometry  ;  pert,  to,  or  determined  with, 
a  goniometer.  —  go'ni-o-met'ri-cal-ly,  adv. 
gonlometrlc  functions,  the  six  ratios  of  the  sides  of  any  (esp. 
oblique)  triangle,  regarded  as  functions  of  (two  of)  the 


angles.  —  gonlometrlc  line,  the  line  segment  representing  a 
trigonometric  function,  the  unit  length  being  taken  as 
radius. 

go  ni-om'e-try  (go'nT-bm'e-trT),  n.  [Cf.  F.  goniometrie.] 
Math.  Measurement  of  (solid)  angles;  trigonometry. 
gO'nl  on  (go'uT-5n),  n.  ;  pi.  gonia  (-d).  [NL.,  fr.  Gr. 

yujvia  angle.]  Craniol.  The  point  at  the  angle  of  the  lower 
jaw  on  either  side.  See  craniometry,  Jllust. 
go-nl'tis  (go-ni'tTs),  n.  [NL.  ;  Gr.  yow  knee  -j — ilis,J 
Mtd.  Inflammation  of  the  knee. 
gon'O-  (gSn'o-),  gon-.  [Gr.  yoi/09,  yoi r/,  procreation,  off¬ 
spring,  semen,  fr.  the  root  of  yiyveoOou  to  be  born.]  A 
combining  form  used  to  signify  sexual ,  generative ,  etc. ; 
as,  f/oMocliorisin,  (707?oduct,  ^onopoietic,  goiiotou\e. 
gon  o-coc'cus  (-k5k'ds),  n.  [NL.  ;  gono-  -f-  NL.  &  E. 
coccus.]  Baderiol.  The  pus-producing  microorganism  of 
gonorrhea  (Micrococcus  gonorrhex) ;  also  [cap.],  the  genus 
to  which  it  was  formerly  referred. 

gon'o-phore  (g5n'6-for;  201),  n.  [gono--\-  -phore.]  1.  Zool. 
A  reproductive  zooid  of  a  hydroid  colony.  It  represents 
the  free-swimming  medusa  stage,  but  differs  from  a  me¬ 
dusa  in  remaining  attached  to  the  hydroid  stock.  Gono- 
pliores  exhibit  varying  degrees  of  simplification  or  degen¬ 
eration  in  different  members  of  the  group,  sometimes  be¬ 
ing  reduced  to  ovoid  pouchlike  bodies  called  sporosacs. 

2.  Bot.  Any  sporophyll-bearing  prolongation  of  the  axis, 
as  the  stipe  above  the  torus  in  some  capparidaceous  flowers. 
—  gon  o-phor'ic  (-f5r'Tk),  go  noph'o-rous  (-nbf'o-rus),  a. 
gon  or-rhe'a  )  (gSn'd-ie'd),  n.  [L.  gonorrhoea,  Gr.  yoi  op- 
gon'or-rhoe'a  (  poia  ;  yovg  that  which  begets,  semen  -f- 
peeii'  to  flow.]  Med.  A  contagious  inflammatory  disease 
of  the  genito-urinary  tract  caused  by  a  specific  microor¬ 
ganism,  the  gonococcus ,  and  affecting  esp.  the  urethra  and 
vagina  ;  clap.  It  is  characterized  by  a  mucopurulent  dis¬ 
charge,  pain  in  urination,  and  cliordee. 
gon  or-rhe'al  I  (-re'al),  a.  Med.  Of  or  pertaining  to  gon« 
gon  or  rhce'al  I  orrhea;  as,  gonorrheal  rheumatism. 
gon'O-the'ca  (g5n'o-the'ka),  n.  ;  pi.  -ck.  (-se).  [NL. ; 
gono — f-  Gr.  Vyicri  box.]  Zool.  The  theca  inclosing  the 
blastostyle  upon  which  the  medusoid  buds  or  gonophores 
of  certain  liydroids  develop.  —  gon  0  the'eal  (-kal),  a. 
gon'o-zo'oid  (-zo'oid),  n.  [gono-  -f-  zooid.]  Zool.  a  A 
sexual  zooid,  or  medusoid  bud,  of  a  hydroid  ;  a  gonophore. 
b  A  sexual  zooid  of  a  tunicate. 

go'ny  (go'nT),  «./  pi.  gonies  (-nTz).  [Of  uncertain  origin.] 

1.  A  booby  ;  dunce.  Obs.  or  Dial, 

2.  Any  of  several  large  sea  birds,  esp.  the  black-footed 

albatross,  and  the  young  of  the  short-tailed  albatross, 
gony  (-go-nt).  [L.  - gonia ,  Gr.  -yovla,  fr.  root  of  yty»/e<r0ai 

to  be  born.  See  kin  relationship.]  A  suffix  used  to  signify 
generation,  production ,  development /as,  monogony,  psy- 
cho gony,  s^orogony,  theo gony,  etc.  Cf.  -grny. 

go'nys  (go'nTs),  n.  [Cf.  gents.]  Zool.  The  lower  outline 
of  a  bird’s  bill,  so  far  as  the  mandibular  rami  are  united. 
Gon  y-stylus  (gBn'T-stl'lus),  n.  [NL.  ;  Gr.  yow  knee  -f" 
o-tvAos  pillar  ;  —  in  allusion  to  the  geniculate  styles.]  Bot. 
A  small  genus  of  East  Indian  trees  (order  Malvales),  con¬ 
stituting  the  family  Gonystylace?e.  They  yield  a  fragrant 
w'ood  resembling  eagle  wood. 

goo'ber  (goo'ber),  n.  [Prob.  fr.  Kongo  or  Angolese 
iiguba.]  The  peanut.  Southern  U.  S. 

Gooch  crucible  (gobch).  [After  Frank  A.  Gooch  (b.  1852), 
American  chemist.]  Anal.  Chem.  A  small  crucible  with 
perforated  bottom,  in  which  precipitates  can  be  collected 
(by  the  use  of  fine  asbestos),  dried,  and  weighed, 
good  (gdbd),  a.;  compar.  bet'ter  (bSt'er) ;  superl.  best 
(b€st).  [AS.  gdd,  akin  to  D.  goed ,  OS.  god,  OHG.  guot,  G. 
gut ,  Icel.  gb(5r,  Sw*.  &  Dan.  god,  Goth,  gods  ;  prob.  orig., 
fitting,  belonging  together,  and  akin  to  E.  gather.  Cf. 
gather.]  1.  Adapted  to  the  end  designed  or  proposed ; 
sufficient  or  satisfactory  for  its  purpose  ;  suitable  or  ade¬ 
quate  from  the  point  of  view*  taken  ;  as,  a  good  light  for 
reading  ;  a  good  stock  farm  ;  a  good  fire. 

2.  Adapted  to  a  useful  or  salutary  end  ;  favorable  ;  bene¬ 
ficial  ;  fortunate  ;  as,  good  advice ;  good  luck  ;  years  of 
peace  are  good  years  ;  a  good  medicine ;  also,  relating 
or  conveying  what  is  favorable  or  fortunate  ;  as,  good  news. 

3.  Adapted  to  give,  or  giving,  pleasure  ;  agreeable  ;  pleas¬ 
ant  ;  as,  good  company  ;  a  good  dinner  ;  also,  evincing  or 
characterized  by  pleasure  or  jollity  ;  as,  good  spirits. 

Good  company,  good  wine,  good  welcome  Shah. 

4.  Of  comparative  excellence  in  its  kind  ;  approaching  the 
standard  ;  commendable;  as,  good  drawing  ;  good  features; 


Goniatites  ( G .  crenistria) 
irom  the  Carboniferous. 


?-mts),n.  [gonidium  4-  -genous.] 
Producing,  or  bearing,  gonidia. 
go-nid'i-oid  (gp-nld'I-oid),  a. 
Tgonidium  4-  -ou/.l  Bot.  Resem¬ 
bling,  or  having  the  nature  of, 
gonidia,  as  certain  algte. 
go-nid'i-o-phore'  (-0-f5rO.  n. 
[gonidium  4-  -phore.]  Bot.  = 

CON  I  DIO  PH  ORE. 

go-nid'i-08e  (-bs).  a.  Bot.  Hav¬ 
ing.  or  containing,  gonidia 
o-nim'ic  (gb-nYm'ik),  a.  Bot. 
’ert.  to.  or  containing,  gonimia. 
go-nim'i-um  (-Y-uin),  u.;  L.  pi. 
noNiMiA  (-a).  [NL.,fr.  Gr.  yovi- 
MOV  productive.]  Bot.  In  certain 
lichens,  a  gonidium  of  a  bluish 
green  color,  representing  an  alga 
of  the  class  Sehizophycea:  in¬ 
stead  of  the  Chlorophyce*. 
gon'l  mous(  gbn'Y-imis).  a.  Bot. 
Gonimic. 

go  ni-o-au-toi'eous  (gb/n'r-i*’-5- 
toi'kws),  go  nl-o-au-toe 'clous 
(-te'shus),  a.  [gonio-  4-  autni - 
cons.]  Bot.  Having  antheridia 
in  budlike  clusters  on  the  arehe- 
gonial  branches  ;  —  applied  to 
mosses.  Cf.  <  ladai  toicous, 

KIMZAUTOICOITS. 

Go  nl-o'des  (  b'dez),  n.  [NL., 
fr.  Gr.  yiovaotys  angular; 
yu»ria  -4-  <  form.]  Zool.  A 
genus  of  bird  lice  including  par¬ 
asites  on  the  barnyard  fowl  and 
other  domesticated  birds. 

Go  ni-o-do'ris.  u.  [NL.  ;  gonio. 
4-  dons.]  Zool.  A  genus  of  nudi- 
hranchiate  gastropods  having  a 
suctorial  proboscis,  and  multi- 
foliate,  nonretrnctile  branchia; 
disposed  in  the  form  of  a 
shoe  on  the  hack.  It  is  the  type 
of  a  family.  Go  nl-o-dor'l  da 
(g3/nY-b-dbr'Y-d5)  or  Go'ni-o- 
do  rld'l-da  (-db-rYd'T-de). 


go'nl-o-graph',  n.  [gonio-  4- 
-graoh.]  Geoin.  An  instrument 
for  drawing  angles. 

Go  ni-oph'o-’.ls  (go'nY-Of'b-lYs), 
n.  [NL.  ;  gonio-  4-  Gr.  <£oA<y  a 
horny  scale.]  Paleon.  A  genus 
of  extinct  crocodiles  with  am- 
phicoelous  vertebra.  Their  re¬ 
mains  are  found  in  the  Upper 
Jurassic  of  Europe  und  North 
America.  The  genus  is  the  tvpe 
of  a  family,  Go^i-o-phol'i  da 
(-fhl'Y-de). 

go'ni-o-stat'  (gd'nY-b-stat'),  n. 

[gonio-  +  Gr.  t<TTova-  to  make  to 
stand.]  A  device  used  in  cutting 
gem  fecets. 

go  nl-o-the'ca  (-the'kd),  n. ;  jd. 
-tiiec’.e  (-se).  [NL.  ;  gonio-  4- 
Gr.  0r,Kri  box.]  Bot.  =  mega- 
SPORANGIUM.  Obs. 

go^i  ot'ro-poua  (-5t'rb-ptts),  a. 
[gonio-  +  -ti  opous.]  Bot.  Quad¬ 
rangular  with  one  of  the  corners 
anterior,  one  posterior,  and  two 
lateral,  as  stems  of  Selaginrlla. 
gonne.  +  gun.  [to  begin.  I 
gonne.  Obs.  pret.  pi.  of  gin, I 
gonnepothar.  +  gcn  powder. 
gon'ner.  +  gunner. 
gon'ner.  Dial.  Eng.  var.  of 
gander.  [gonoph.! 

gon'nof.  gon'noph.  Vars.  off 
gon'o-blast  (gSn'b-blftst),  n. 
(V>no-  4-  -blast. ]  Biol.  A  repro¬ 
ductive  cell  or  bud.  —  gon  o- 
blas'tic  (-hlfls'tYk).  a. 
gon'o-fclas'tid  (-bias'  tYd),  n. 
[See  G  <  >  N  A  B I .  A  ST  I D I  UM .]  Zool . 
A  reproductive  bud  or  a  hy¬ 
droid  ;  a  simple  gonophore. 
gon  o-blae  tid'i-um  (-bias-tYd'Y- 
wm),  n. ;  pi.  -tidia  (-a).  [NL.  ; 
gnno-  -4-  dim.  of  Gr.  /SAacrro? 
snront.l  Znhl.  A  blastostyle.  — 
gon  o-blas-tid'l  al  (-r»l).  a. 


flon  o-ca'lyx  (-ka')Yks  ;  -kai'- 
Yks),w.  [gono- +  calyx.]  Zool. 
Tne  bell  of  an  attached  medu- 
piform  gonophore.  —  gon'o-cal'- 
y-cine  '-kal 'T-sYn  ;  -sin),  a. 
gon'ivcheme  (yhn'b-kem),  n. 
[gono-  4-  Gr.  ox>?Ma  vehicle.] 
Zool.  A  sex uul  hydroid  medusu; 
a  gonophore. 

gon  o-cho 'rism  (-kb'rTz’m),  n. 
[gono-  4-  Gr.  yujpi^eiv  to  pepa- 
rate.]  liud.  a  Separation  of  sex; 
—  opposed  to  hermaphroditism. 
b  Tne  development  or  evolution 
of  sexual  d  stinction  in  the  in¬ 
dividual  or  race.  —  gon'o-cho- 
ris'mal  (-k  o-r  Y  z'm  a  1),  a. — 
gon  o-cho-ris'tlc  (-rTs'tlk).  a. 
gon  o-cho  ris"mus  (-kcJ-r  T  z'- 
mu8i,r».  [NL.]  Gonochorism. 
gon'o-duct.  Vnr.  of  oonadui  t. 
go-noe'ei-um  (g  f-n  e's  h  Y-»7  m; 
-tl-um),  n.;  L.pi.  -CIA  (-d).  [NL.; 
gono-  4-  Gr.  oocia  house.]  Zo'dl 
One  of  the  reproductive  zooids 
of  Polvzoa.  [further. I 

go'-no-fur'ther.  n.  =  'F.kk-no-I 
Go-nol'o-bus  (gb-n51'b-btls),  n. 
[NL.,  prob.  fr.  Gr.  yuna  angle, 
or  yow  knee  4-  Ao/3o?  pod,  in 
allusion  to  the  angled  pods.] 
Bot.  Syn.  of  Vincktoxicum. 
gon'oph,  gon'of  (gbn'df),  n. 
[Heb.  ganndbh  thieri]  1.  A  pick¬ 
pocket  or  thief.  Slang,  Eng. 

2.  Bumpkin  ;  simpleton.  Slang. 
gon'oph,  gon'of,  v.  i.  To  pick 
pockets.  Slang,  Eng. 
gon'o-plasm.  n.  [gono-  4- 
jilasm .]  Bot.  In  peronospora- 
ceous  fungi,  the  conjugating 
portion  of  the  protoplasm. 
gon/o-pol-«t'ic,  a.  [gono-  4-  -poi- 
erir.]  Productive  of  eerm  cells, 
gon'or-rhe'an.  gon'or-rhoe'an 


(gOn'r.-rS'dn),  a.  Gonorrheal. 

fon'o-some  (gOn'C-som),  n. 

/oiio-  4-  2d  -nome.]  Zool.  The 
reproductive  zooids  of  a  hydroid 
colony,  collectively,  -  gon  o- 
so'mal  (g5n/5-s5'mdl),  a. 
gon  n-sphae'ri-um  (-sfe'rY-tlm), 
ii.,  [NL.]  gon'o  sphere,  n.  [yono- 
4-  sphere.)  Bot.  An  oosphere. 
gon'o-style,  n.  [gono-  +  Gr. 
o-tuAov  pillar.]  Zool.  A  blasto¬ 
style.  esp.  of  a  siphonophore. 
gon'o-tome.  n.  [gono-  -4-  -tome. 7 
Zmd.  A  part,  segment,  or  somite 
containing  reproductive  organs, 
gon  o  tox'in,  n.  [gono-  4-  tox¬ 
in.]  The  toxin  of  gonorrhea. 

fo^y-aUgi-a  (g  5  n'Y-fi  l'j  T-a). 

’ar.  of  GONALOIA. 
go-nyd'e-al.  go-nyd'l-al  (gh- 
nldM-iJl),  a.  Zool.  Pert,  to  the 
gonys  of  a  bird’s  bill, 
gon'y-o-cele'  (giJn'Y-fi-seP),  n. 
IGr.  yow  knee  4 - -cele.]  Med. 
Swelling  of  the  knee, 
gon  y-on'cua  (gCn'Y-Cij'ktls),  n. 
[NL.  ;  Gr.  yow  knee  4-  oyxov 
angle.]  A  tumor  of  the  knee. 
Go-nys  ty-la'ce -a  (gu-nYs'tl-la'- 
sf-e),  n.  pi.  [NL.]  Hot.  See 
GoNYSTYi.ua.  —  go-nys'ty-la'- 
ceouB  (-shws),  a. 

gon  y-the'caCgOn'Y-the'kd),  n. ; 
L.  pi.  -cm  (-s5).  [NL.  ;  Gr.  yow 
knee  4-  ^VKrj  box.]  Zool.  The 
articulating  socket  of  an  in¬ 
sect’s  femur,  which  receives  the 
end  of  the  tibia. 

goo(gdo),  w.  A  viscid  or  sticky 
substance.  Slang  or  Cant,  U.  S. 
goo'tang  (gffi'bfing),  n.  (Na¬ 
tive  name  in  New  South  Wales.] 
The  cooba.  Australia. 

Gooch’s  link  motion  (gdoch'Yz). 
See  link  motion. 


ale,  senate,  care,  &m,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofa  :  eve,  $vent,  find,  reefint,  maker;  ice,  ill;  old,  ftbey,  orb,  6dd,  sSft,  connect ;  use,  unite,  firn,  lip,  circiis,  menii  ; 

1  Foreign  Word.  f  Ohsolete  \'nrlunt  of.  4-  combined  with.  =  equaU. 
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of  persons,  capable,  efficient,  skillful ;  as,  a  good  scholar  ; 
a  good  workman  ;  also,  marked  by  approval  or  conveying 
commendation  ;  as,  to  have  a  good  opinion,  or  to  give  a 
good  report,  of  one  ;  in  a  stronger  sense,  highly  commend¬ 
able  ;  excellent ;  admirable  ;  as,  a  good  plan  ;  a  good  story. 

And  God  saw  everything  that  he  had  made,  and  behold,  it  was 
very  good.  Gen.  j.  31. 

He  ...  is  a  good  workman  ;  a  very  good  tailor.  Shak. 

6.  Commendable  as  indicating  or  leading  to  social  or  moral 

well-being  ;  specif.  :  a  Proper  ;  fit ;  becoming. 

It  is  not  good  that  the  man  should  be  alone.  Gen.  ii.  IS. 
b  Characterized  by  moral  goodness  ;  virtuous  ;  also,  pious 
or  devout ;  as,  a  good  man  ;  a  good  prayer. 

In  all  things  showing  thyself  a  pattern  of  good  works.  Tit.  ii.". 

6.  Possessing  desirable  or  attractive  qualities  ;  specif.  :  a 
Kind  ;  benevolent ;  gracious  ;  friendly. 

The  men  were  very  good  unto  us  1  Sam.  xxv  15. 
b  Well-behaved;  decorous  ;  as,  a  good  child;  good  man¬ 
ners.  c  Stout-hearted  ;  courageous;  as,  good  men  and  true. 

I  have  fought  a  good  fight.  2  Tim.  iv.  7. 

7.  Socially  in  good  repute;  fair;  honorable;  untainted; 
as,  to  come  of  a  good  family. 

A  good  name  is  better  than  precious  ointment.  Eecl.  vii.  1. 

8.  Of  a  sound  or  reliable  character,  or  in  sound  or  right 
condition  ;  as,  good  sense;  a  good  reaction  ;  hence  :  valid  ; 
adequate  ;  as,  a  good  excuse  ;  a  good  claim  ;  sound  ;  right ; 
without  derangement ;  as,  good  health  ;  to  retreat  in  good 
order ;  genuine  ;  having  real  or  full  value :  not  depre¬ 
ciated,  counterfeit,  or  the  like  ;  as,  good  money ;  lienee, 
actual ;  honest ;  sincere  ;  as,  good  faith  ;  in  good  earnest. 

My  meaning  in  saying  he  is  a  good  man  is  .  .  .  that  he  is  suffi- 
cient.  ...  I  think  I  may  take  his  bond.  Shak 

9.  Law.  Valid  or  effectual  for  the  transfer  of  title  or  the 
ereation  or  vesting  of  rights ;  as,  a  good  deed  ;  a  good  ten¬ 
der  ;  a  good  delivery.  Cf.  bad,  a. ,  5. 

10  In  excess  rather  than  lacking  or  deficient ;  ample  ; 
lull ;  thorough  ;  as,  a  good  thrashing  ;  a  good  day's  work. 

Good  measure,  pressed  down,  and  shaken  together,  and  run¬ 
ning  over.  Lnkc\i.3S 

11.  Considerable  ;  not  small,  insignificant,  or  of  no  ac¬ 
count  ;  —  esp.  in  the  phrases  a  good  deal ,  a  good  way ,  a  good 
degree ,  a  good  share  or  part ,  a  good  while ,  etc. 

12.  As  a  conventional  epithet,  specif. :  a  In  forms  of 
address  to  persons  of  high  rank  ;  as,  good  lord  ;  goody  our 
ladyship.  Obs.  or  Archaic,  b  In  courteous  address  and 
in  respectful  reference  :  as,  my  good  friend  ;  — often  in  a 
condescending  or  jocular  sense.  c  Scot.  <£*  Dial.  Eng. 
To  denote  relationship  by  marriage  ;  as,  good  aunt,  an 
aunt  by  marriage  ;  good  brother,  a  brother-in-law  ;  good 
daughter,  a  daughter-in-law  ;  good  father,  a  father-in-law, 
or,  Obs.,  a  stepfather;  good  mother,  a  mother-in-law,  or, 
Obs.,  stepmother  ;  good  sister,  a  sister-in-law  ;  good  son,  a 
son-in-law,  etc.  These  combinations  are  often  written  as  one 
word,  good  aunt'  (good'ant'),  good  broth'er  (-briith'er), 
etc.  d  In  the  phrases  the  good  ship  (so-and-so),  the  good 
town  of  (so-and-so). 

by  good  rights.  See  by  right,  under  right,  n.  —  for  g.,  or  for 
g.  and  all,  completely  and  finally  ;  fully  ;  truly  ;  finally.  —  g. 
book  [often  cap. J,  the  Bible.—  g.  breeding,  education  in  polite 
maimers  ;  conformity  to  the  conventions  of  society.  See 
breeding,  n.,  4.  —  g.  cheap,  a  good  bargain  ;  a  good  state  of 
the  market  (see  cheap,  n.,  4) ;  —  also  used  adjectively  and 
adverbially.  Obs. 

The  sack  that  thou  hast  drunk  me  would  have  bought  me 
lights  as  good  cheap  at  the  dearest  chandler's  in  Europe.  Shale. 

—  g.  consideration.  Law.  a  A  consideration  of  blood  or  of 
natural  love  and  affection,  b  Now,  usually,  a  valuable  con¬ 
sideration,  or  one  w  hich  will  sustain  a  contract.  —  g.  dame, 
a  grandmother.  Obs.  Scot.  &  Dial.  Eng.  —  g.  day.  a  Short 
for  God  give  you  a  good  day,  or  May  you  have  good  day ,  or 
the  like;  — used  as  a  greeting  or  farewell,  b  The  greet¬ 
ing  thus  expressed  ;  as,  to  bid  one  good  day.  —  O.  Duke 
Hum'phrey  (hOm'frT),  Humphrey  Plantagenet  (1391-1447), 
Duke  of  Gloucester,  youngest  son  of  Henry  IV.;  —  so  called 
by  his  contemporaries.  — g.  even,  short  for  good  evening. 

—  g.  evening,  a  phrase  of  greeting  or  farewell,  used  in  the 
evening.  Cf.  good  day,  good  night.  —  g.  fellow,  a  A  per¬ 
son  of  companionable  qualities;  a  pleasant  or  jovial  com¬ 
rade  ;  a  reveler.  “  ‘  Good  fellows  ’  of  large,  shrewd,  humor¬ 
ous  views  of  life.”  W.  C.  Brownell,  b  A  thief ;  a  robber. 
Obs.  —  g.  fellowship,  companionableness ;  the  disposition 
befitting  comrades  ;  also,  conviviality.  —  g.  few,  a,  a  fair  or 
considerable  number.  Dial,  or  Colloq.  —  g.  folk,  or  g.  people, 
the,  fairies,  brownies,  pixies,  etc.  Colloq.,  Eng.  dr  Scot. — 
g.  form.  See  form,  n.,  7  b.  —  g.  for  nothing  or  naught,  of  no 
value;  useless ;  worthless  ;  hence,  substantively,  an  idle, 
worthless  person.  —  G.  Friday,  the  Friday  of  Holy  Week, 
kept  as  the  anniversary  of  the  Crucifixion  of  Christ,  and 
in  some  churches  observed  with  fasting  in  memory  of  the 
Savior’s  passion  or  suffering.  —  g.  graces,  favor  ;  friend¬ 
ship;  —  formerly  also  in  the«'n^.  —  G.  Gray  Post,  Walt  Whit¬ 
man  (1819-92).  —  g.  hand,  a  marked  advantage.  Obs.  —  G. 
Henry.  =  Good  King  Henry.  —  g.  humor,  g.  humour.  See  in 
Vocab.  —  G.  King  Henry,  a  European  plant  (Chenovodium 
bonus-hen ricus)  naturalized  as  a  weed  in  the  Unitea  States, 
sometimes  used  as  a  pot  herb.  —  G.  King  Re  nd'  (re-na') 
ftransl.  of  F.  Le  Bon  Roi  Rene  J,  Rene  of  Anjou  (1409-80). 

—  G.  Knight,  without  Fear  and  without  Reproach,  the  [a  trans¬ 
lation  of  F.  Le  Bon  Chevalier,  sans  peur  el  sans  reproche\ , 
Pierre  du  Terrail  de  Bayard  (1476-1524),  a  French  knight 
celebrated  for  his  valor  and  loyalty.  —  g.  lack.  See  lack, 
interj.  Obs.  —  g.  liver,  a  person  who  lives  well ;  a  bon  vivant. 

—  g.  mark,  one  having  a  high  reputation  for  business  honor 
or  solvency ;  hence,  one  having  a  substantial  social  stand¬ 
ing.  Brit.  Colonies. —  g.  morning,  short  for  God  give  yon  a 
good  morning,  or  the  line  ;  —  used  as  a  greeting  or  farewell. 
Also,  the  greeting  so  made.  — g.  morrow,  a  Good  morning  ; 

—  a  form  of  greeting.  Archaic,  b  Something  as  empty 
as  a  mere  civil  greeting;  an  empty,  trivial,  or  worthless 
utterance  or  matter.  Obs.  —  g.  nature.  See  in  Vocab.  —  g. 
night,  a  Short  for  God  give  you  a  good  night ,  or  the  like  ; 
hence,  any  farewell  expression  or  phrase  uttered  at  night, 
b  A  ballad  telling  the  story  of  an  executed  criminal. 

Like  the  coronach,  and  yet  the  reverse  of  it,  is  the  good  night. 
Strictly  taken,  this  should'  he  the  supposed  last  words  of  a  crim¬ 
inal  before  execution,  written  by  some  humble  pen  and  sold 
under  the  gallows.  In  balladry,  however,  a  good  night  tells  the 
hero’s  story.  F.  B.  Gummere. 

—  g.  office,  a  kind  or  benevolent  service  or  attention  ;  specif.. 


pi.,  in  Diplomacy,  services  intended  to  bring  about  media¬ 
tion  between  parties  at  variance. 

Gooil  offices,  properly  speaking,  are  a  mild  form  of  mediation 
or  tentative  mediation,  i.  e.,  mediation  before  it  has  been  accepted 
by  the  parties.  T.  Barclay  (Encyc.  Brit.). 

—  Good  Parliament,  the  English  Parliament  of  1376,  noted  for 
its  reforms  and  for  its  use  of  impeachment  for  the  first  time 
in  English  history.  — g.  people,  the.  See  the  good  folk.— 
G.  Physician,  Christ,  doubtless  in  allusion  to  the  passage  in 
Mark  ii.  17.  —  G.  Queen  Anne,  Anne  of  Bohemia  (1366-94),  w  ife 
of  King  Richard  II.  of  England.  — G.  Queen  Bess,  Elizabeth, 
Queen  (1558-1603)  of  England.—  G.  Regent,  the,  James  Stuart, 
Earl  of  Moray  (15312-70),  who  was  Regent  of  Scotland  1567- 
70. —  g.  Samaritan,  the  principal  character  in  a  well-known 
parable,  Luke  x.  30-37  ;  hence,  a  person  who  compassion¬ 
ately  renders  personal  assistance  to  the  unfortunate.  — 
g.  sense,  native  good  judgment.— G.  Shepherd,  Christ ;— often 
so  called.  See  John  x.  11, 14.— g.  speed,  ^ood  luck;  good 
success ;  Godspeed  ;  —  an  old  form  of  wishing  success.  See 
speed.  — g.  temper,  cheerful  or  equable  temper;  a  temper 
neither  quick  nor  ill.  —  G.  Templar,  a  member  of  a  secret 
benevolent  society,  on  the  model  of  Freemasonry,  for  the 
promotion  of  temperance,  organized  in  1851  in  the  United 
States,  introduced  into  England  in  1868,  and  now  having 
lodges  throughout  the  civilized  world.  — g.  tide.  Obs.  a 
Christmas,  b  Shrove  Tuesday.  —  g.  time,  a  An  enjoyable 
or  pleasant  period,  b  A  deduction  for  good  behavior,  made 
from  a  convict’s  term  of  imprisonment.  —  g.  turn,  an  act  of 
kindness  ;  a  favor.  —  in  g.  part.  See  under  part.  —  in  g. 
time,  a  Promptly  ;  punctually  ;  opportunely  ;  not  too  soon 
nor  too  late.  —  to  be,  stand,  or  be  put,  on  or  upon  one’s  g.  be¬ 
havior,  to  be  or  be  placed  in  a  state  of  trial,  m  which  some¬ 
thing  important  depends  on  propriety  of  conduct ;  hence, 
to  behave  well.  —  with  a  g.  grace,  in  a  fit  and  proper  man¬ 
ner  ;  gracefully ;  graciously. 

good  (gcJbd),  n.  1.  That  which  possesses  desirable  qualities, 
promotes  success,  welfare,  or  happiness,  is  serviceable,  fit, 
excellent,  sound,  reliable,  etc.;  — opposed  to  ill,  evil. 

There  be  many  that  say,  Who  will  show  us  any  good  f  Ps.  iv.  6. 

2.  Specif.,  Eihics ,  that  which  satisfies  or  approves  itself  to 
the  ethical  consciousness  or  is  conceived  as  fitting  in  the 
moral  order  of  the  universe.  See  ethics. 

Thus  the  ideal  good  is  seen  to  be  a  composite  thing.  It  is  not  vir¬ 
tue  only,  or  pleasure  only,  not  integrity  only,  or  self-realization 
only ;  it  is  the  synthesis  of  all  these  things.  The  ideal  good  is  the 
rational  hapniness  that  is  compounded  of  virtue  and  pleasure,  or 
integrity  and  the  continuing  expansion  of  life.  F.  H. Giddinys. 

3.  Advancement  of  interest  or  happiness ;  welfare;  pros¬ 
perity;  advantage;  benefit;  —  opposed  to  harm,  etc. 

The  good  of  the  whole  community  can  be  promoted  only  by 
advancing  the  good  of  each  of  the  members  composing  it.  Jay. 

4.  In  a  collective  sense  (with  the),  good  persons;  —  op¬ 
posed  to  the  wicked,  the  bad. 

5.  A  particular  advantage  or  benefit ;  anything  beneficial; 
in  the  broadest  sense,  an  object  of  desire  or  endeavor  ;  as, 
an  economic  or  a  social  good. 

6.  pi.  Wares;  commodities;  chattels;  —  formerly  used 
in  the  singular  in  a  collective  sense.  In  law,  a  compre¬ 
hensive  name  for  almost  all  personal  property  as  distin- 

fuished  from  land  or  real  propertv.  As  defined  by  the 
Inglish  Sale  of  Goods  Act  (56 &  57  Viet.  c.  71 ;  1893),  goods 
include  all  chattels  personal  other  than  things  in  action 
and  money,  and  in  Scotland  all  corporeal  movables  except 
money.  The  term  includes  emblements,  industrial  grow¬ 
ing  crops,  and  things  attached  to,  or  forming  part  of,  the 
land  which  are  agreed  to  be  severed  before  sale  or  under 
the  contract  of  sale. 

7  A  good-for,  or  like  form  of  note.  British  Colonies. 
to  the  good,  on  the  credit  or  right  side  ;  as  profit  or  advan¬ 
tage  ;  ahead  ;  as,  a  balance  to  the  good  at  one’s  banker’s, 
good  (good),  interj.  An  expression  of  satisfaction  ;  —  often 
strengthened  with  very. 

good,  v.  t.  Obs.  1.  To  make  good,  as  land  by  manuring 
it ;  to  improve  ;  to  turn  to  good  ;  to  make  appear  good. 

2.  To  do  good  to. 

good,  adv.  Well ;  —  esp.  in  as  good,  with  a  following  as  ex¬ 
pressed  or  implied ;  equally  well.  Rare  in  literary  English. 

As  good  almost  kill  a  man  ns  kill  a  good  book.  Milton. 
as  good  as,  in  effect ;  virtually  ;  the  same  as. 

rI  hey  who  counsel  ye  to  such  a  suppressing,  do  as  good  as  hid 
ye  suppress  yourselves.  Milton 

gOOd/-by'  l  (gdbd'bi'),  n.  or  interj.  [A  contraction  of 
good  -bye'  I  God  be  with  ye  ( God  be  wl  ye,  God  bw ’  ye, 
God  bwye).]  Farewell ; — a  form  of  address  used  at  parting. 
Goo-de'ni  a  (gdb-de'nT-ri),  n.  [NL.,  after  Samuel  Good-  ! 
enough  (1743-1827),  English  bishop  and  botanist.]  Bot.  A 
large  genus  of  Australian  shrubs  and  herbs,  type  of  the  fam-  i 
ily  Goodeniaceaq  having  basal  or  alternate  leaves  and  showy 
yellow  or  blue  flowers  in  axillary  or  terminal  clusters. 
Good  e-ni  a'ce  ©  (gdbd'e-nT-a'se-e  ;  gdo-de'nT-),  n.  pi. 
[NL.]  Bot.  A  family  of  mainly  Australian  herbs  or  shrubs 
(order  Campanulales),  having  flowers  with  irregular  bilabi¬ 
ate  corollas,  five  distinct  stamens,  and  a  1-2-celled  ovary 
becoming  a  capsule  or  an  edible  drupe.  Some  species  are 
used  as  pot  herbs.  —  good  e  ni-a'ceous  (-slms),  a. 
good  fellow  A  companionable  fellow;  a  boon  companion  ; 
also,  Obs.,  a  robber;  —  formerly  often  written  goodfe.llow. 
—  good'-fel'low  hood,  good  -fel'low-ship,  n—  good  - 
fel'low  ish,  a. 

good'-for',  n.  A  writing  which  states  that  it  is  “  good  for  ” 
a  certain  (specified)  sum  of  money,  and  is  signed  by  the 
maker ;  hence,  a  promissory  note.  The  consideration,  or 
value  received,  is  implied,  and  the  giving  of  such  a  writing 
creates  a  liquid  debt.  South  A frica. 
good  humor  or  humour  A  cheerful  or  pleasant  temper 
or  state  of  mind.  See  humor,  n.,  2. 

Syn.  —  See  good  nature. 

good  -hu'mored,  -hu'moured,  a.  Characterized  by  or 
indicating  good  humor ;  having  a  cheerful  spirit  and  de¬ 
meanor  ;  good-tempered.  See  good-natured. 
good'lng.n.  1.  Act.  of  making  a  tiling  good;  bettering.  Obs. 
2.  Specif.:  Act  of  manuring  ;  also,  manure.  Obs.  or  Scot. 
3.  The  asking  of  alms  (and  wishing  good  to  the  donors); 
—  a  practice  formerly  general  at  Christmas  time,  esp.  on 
St.  Thomas’s  Day.  Eng. 

gOOd'li-ness  (good'lT-nSs),  n.  [From  goodly.]  Goodly 
quality  or  state  ;  specif.  :  a  Beauty  ;  grace  ;  comeliness. 

Her  goodliness  was  full  of  harmony  to  his  eyes.  Sir  P.  Sidney. 
b  Goodness ;  kindness.  Obs.  c  Excellence.  Rare. 


goodly  (good'll),  a.  ;  good'li-er  (-lT-er)  ;  good'li-est. 
[ME.  godlich ,  AS.  gddlic.  See  good  ;  -ly.]  1.  Of  pleas- 
ing  appearance,  character,  or  quality;  comely;  handsome; 
excellent;  as,  a  goodly  person;  goodly  raiment;  goodly 
houses.  “We  have  many  goodly  days  to  see.”  Shak. 

2.  Large;  considerable;  portly;  as,  a  goodly  number. 

Goodly  and  great  he  sails  behind  hiB  link.  Dryden. 

3.  Gracious  ;  kind.  Obs. 

Syn.  —  See  capacious. 

goodly,  adv.  In  a  goodly  manner;  handsomely;  gra¬ 
ciously  ;  readily  ;  properly  ;  excellently.  Obs.  or  R. 
good'man  (good'man),  n. ;  pi.  -men  (-men),  [good  man.'] 

1.  A  man  who  is  good.  Obs. 

2.  The  master  (of  the  house);  the  head  of  a  family,  house¬ 
hold,  or  other  establishment ;  a  householder ;  a  husband. 
Archaic  or  Scot,  dr  Dial.  Eng. 

Say  ye  to  the  good  man  of  the  house,  .  .  .  Where  is  the  guest 
chamber?  xiv.  14. 

3.  An  appellation  of  civility, equivalent  to  “Mister,”  or  the 
like,  prefixed  to  the  names  of  persons,  as  yeomen,  under 
the  rank  of  gentlemen,  and  to  designations  of  occupation; 

—  sometimes  ironical.  Obs.  or  Scot,  dr  Dial.  Eng. 

With  you,  goodman  boy,  an  you  please.  Shak. 

4.  A  man  of  property  who  is  of  lower  rank  than  that  ef 
gentleman ;  a  yeoman  ;  a  laird  ;  also,  a  farmer  as  distin¬ 
guished  from  a  proprietor.  Obs.  or  Scot. 

good  nature  Pleasant  or  kindly  nature;  a  cheerful,  sunny 
nature ;  —  often  implying  ready  compliance  with  the 
wishes  of  others.  Also,  goodness  of  nature  ;— virtuousness. 

The  young  count's  good  nature  and  easy  persuadability  were 
among  his  best  characteristics.  Hawthorne. 

Syn. —  Good  nature,  good  humor,  good  temper.  Good 
nature  implies  a  disposition  (sometimes  unduly  compli¬ 
ant)  to  please  and  be  pleased  ;  good  humor,  a  spirit  of  ease 
and  cheerfulness,  esp.  as  displayed  in  one’s  demeanor  or 
in  social  intercourse;  good  temper,  a  habit  of  mind  not 
easily  ruffled  or  provoked.  See  disposition,  mood,  wit. 

I  grant  you  that  he  is  rather  too  good-natured  ;  that  he’s  too 
much  every  man’s  man  ;  that  he  luughs  this  minute  with  one, 
and  cries  the  next  with  another.  .  .  .  His  good  nature  arises 
ratln-r  from  his  fears  of  offending  the  importunate,  than  his  de¬ 
sire  of  making  the  deserving  happy.  Goldsmith. 

That  solid  imperturbable  ease  and  yood  humor  which  is  in¬ 
fections.  and.  like  great  grassy  hills  iu  the  sunshine,  quiets  even 
an  irritated  egoism.  G.  Eliot. 

good  —na'tured  (gdbd'na'^urd),  a.  Characterized  by  good 
nature  ;  naturally  mild  in  temper  ;  not  easily  provoked. 

—  good  -na'tured  ly,  at/r.  —  good  -na'tured  ness,  n. 
good'ness.  n.  [AS.  godnes.]  1.  Quality  or  state  of  being 

good  ;  excellence  ;  strength  ;  virtue  ;  kindness  ;  benevo¬ 
lence  ;  beneficence  ;  generosity  ;  as,  the  goodness  of  timber, 
of  a  soil,  of  food  ;  goodness  of  character,  of  disposition,  of 
conduct,  etc.  The  word  is  used  colloquially  as  an  excla¬ 
mation  or  in  various  exclamatory  phrases,  as,  for  goodness' 
sake!  goodness  gracious  !  —  the  reference  being  originally 
to  the  goodness  of  God. 

2.  That  which  is  good  ;  a  good  deed  or  action.  Obs. 

Syn.  — Goodness,  virtue  agree  in  the  idea  of  excellence. 
In  their  nonmoral  senses,  goodness  is  of  general  applica¬ 
tion,  virtue  connotes  efficacy  or  potency  ;  as,  “  the  good¬ 
ness  of  his  land”  (Hos.  x.  1)  j  “the  virtue  of  the  ring” 
(Shak.).  In  their  common  ethical  uses  (for  technical  dis¬ 
tinctions,  see  defs.),  goodness  (opposed  to  evil)  is  apt  to  sug¬ 
gest  inherent  quality  or  the  more  human  and  kindly  moral 
attributes;  virtue  (opposed  to  vice)  is  rather  goodness  in 
its  (sometimes  coldly)  formal  aspects  ;  as.  “  There  is  some 
soul  of  goodness  in  things  evil  ”  (Shak.) ;  ‘‘As  for  her  kind¬ 
ness,  w'ho  ever  .  .  .  would  look  for  aught  else  from  one  who 
was  an  angel  of  goodness  and  pity  7  ”  (Thackeray) ;  “  Vir¬ 
tue  itself  turns  vice,  being  misapplied  ”  (Shak.)  ;  “  Virtue 
alone  is  happiness  below  ’’( Pope ).  Goodness  (not  virtue)  is 
an  attribute  of  God  ;  as,  “The  Lord  God, merciful  and  gra¬ 
cious,  long  suffering,  and  abundant  in  goodness  and  truth  ” 
(Ex.  xxxiv.  6).  Virtue ,  in  its  special  sense,  is  a  synonym 
for  chastity  ;  as,  “  Her  virtue  is  her  dowry  ”  (Shelley). 
goods  (gdodz),  n.  pi.  Wares  ;  chattels  ;  merchandise  (see 
good,  n.,  6) ;  —  often  used  attributively  iu  relation  to  trans¬ 
portation  ;  as,  goods  engine,  goods  shed,  goods  train,  goods 
wagon  or  waggon  (car),  goods  yard.  This  attributive  use  is 
chiefly  British,  the  common  word  in  the  U.  S.  being  freight. 
goods  of  the  first  order.  Economics.  =  consumers’  goods. 
good  -tem'pered  (-tSm'perd),  a.  Having  a  good  temper 
(see  good  nature,  Syn.) ;  not  easily  vexed. — good  — 
tem'pered  ly,  adv. 

gOOd'Wile'  (gdod'wif'),  n.  The  mistress  of  a  house  or  other 
establishment.  Formerly  used  as  an  appellation  of  civility, 
equivalent  to  “  Mrs.’*  Archaic  or  Scot,  dr  Dial.  Eng. 
good  will,  or,  esp.  in  sense  4,  good'will',  n.  1.  Good  in¬ 
tention  or  inclination.  Obs. 

2.  Benevolence;  well  wishing ;  kindly  feeling. 

3.  Cheerful  consent ;  heartiness;  readiness. 

4.  Law.  The  custom  of  any  trade  or  business  ^  the  favor  or 
advantage  in  the  way  of  custom  which  a  business  has  ac¬ 
quired  beyond  the  mere  value  of  what  it  sells,  w  hether  due 
to  the  personality  of  those  conducting  it,  the  nature  of  its 
location,  its  reputation  for  skill,  promptitude,  etc.,  or  any 
other  circumstance  incidental  to  the  business  and  tending 
to  make  it  permanent.  It  is  now  generally  held  that  one 
who  sells  his  bare  legal  good  will  does  not  forfeit  the  right 
to  continue  in  the  same  business  in  the  same  neighbor¬ 
hood  and  to  deal  with  old  customers,  but  that  he  must  not 
use  his  formerly  acquired  knowledge  to  steal  old  customers 
awav  from  his  vendee,  nor  represent  that  he  is  carrying  on 
the  business  as  successor  to  the  former  concern  ;  that  is, 
he  may  do  what  any  stranger  to  the  former  concern  may  do. 
Syn.  —  See  favor. 

of,  by,  or  with  one’s  good  will,  willingly  ;  voluntarily.  Obs. 
good'y  (good'T),  v.  ;  pi.  -ies  (-Tz).  1.  Anything  regarded 

as  especially  good  to  eat,  as  a  bonbon,  cake,  or  the  like ;  — 
usually  pi.  Colloq. 

2-  The  spot  ( Leiostomus  rant  hums). 
good'y,  a.  Weakly,  sentimentally,  or  affectedly  good  ;  — 
often  in  the  reduplicated  form  goody-goody.  Colloq. 
good'y.  n.  One  who  is  goody.  Colloq.,  U.  S. 
good'y.  n.  [Prob.  contr.  from  goodwife.]  1.  An  appella¬ 
tion  of  civility  formerly  applied  to  a  woman,  esp.  a  mar¬ 
ried  one,  of  lowly  station ;  hence,  such  a  woman. 

2.  A  woman  who  takes  care  of  students’  rooms.  Hanrard 
Univ.,  U.  S. 


good  broth'er.  n.  See  good,  a., 
12  c.  Scot,  8c  Dial.  Eng.  [by.”  I 
good'-by'ing.n.A  saying“good-| 
good  daughter,  n.  See  good, 
a..  12  c.  Scot.  8c  Dial.  Eng. 
good  -deed',  adv.  In  truth.  Ohs. 
good -den'.  n.  8f  interj.  Corrupt, 
of  GOOD  EVEN.  Ohs. 

food  fath'er,  n.  See  ooon,  a., 
2  c.  Scot.  8c  Dial.  Eng. 
Goodfellow,  Robin.  See  Robin 
Goo  n  fellow. 


eood'geon  (ghj'iJn  ;  g<5&j'un).  I  of  good  :  worthless. 

Var.  of  gudgeon,  Naut.  2.  Having  no  goods, 

good 'hap,  n.  Good  fortune,  good'lich.  +  goodly. 
Archaic.  good'li-head' ,  n.  Goodliness. 

food  -hu'mored  ly.-hu'moured-  Ohs.  or  Archaic. 
y,  adv .  of  oood-iicmored.  good'like.  a.  Goodly  ;  hand- 

good'ier.  Goodyear.  *ome.  Ohs  or  Dial. 

good'i  ness,  good'y-ness.  n.  See  good'll  some.  a.  Goodly.  Obs. 
-nes>s.  [ish-nes8.nl  good'-look  ing.  a.  Handsome, 

good'ish.o.  See -is  ii.  —  good'-!  j  —good  -look'Ing-ness.  n. 
goodjer.  4*  Goodyear.  good'ly-head.  4*  goodi.iiikad. 

good  'less.  a.  Oh*.  1.  Destitute  good'man's  croft  or  fie’d.  = 


Clootie’s  croft.  Scot.  [Sco/.l  good  sis  'ter,  n.  See  good,  a.,  i  later  in  imprecations.  Obs. 
good'man-Bhip.  n.  See -ship  !  12  c  Sant.  8c  Dial.  Eng.  Good'ye-ra  (gdbd'yc-rd  ;  gdbd- 

good  moth'er,  n.  SeeoooD.o.,  good  son'  (gdbd'stin'),  n.  See  ye'rd),  n.  [NL.,  after  John 
12  c.  Scot.  5r  Dial.  Eng.  noon, o.. 12c.  Scot.  8c  Dial.  Fno.  Goodyer,  English  botanist. )Bot. 

good  '-night',  n.  =  good  night,  good  will 'er,  n.  A  well  wisher  ;  Syn.  of  Peramium.  [  Colloq.  I 
under  noon.  a  benevolent  person.  Ohs.  good'y-good  ',  a.  Goody-gondv.  | 

good  now.  An  exclamation  of  good  will 'y.  a.  Also  good-  good'y-good  y,  a.  8c  n.  Piedu- 
wonder.  entreaty,  expostula-  will-it.  Liberal  ;  cordial;  hos-  plication  of  ooonv.  a.  k  goody, 
tion,  etc.  Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng.  pitnble.  .Scot.  ;  n.  (any  thing  esp.  irood  to  eat). — 

good  'ship,  a.  Goodness  or  an  in-  good'year'  Used  without  def-  good'y-good'y-ism.  n.  —  good' 
stance  or it.  Obs.  [O')*.  mite  meaning  in  the  phrase  !  y-good'y-ness,  n.  All  CoTloq. 

good  sire'.  ».  A  gnmrifather.  I  What  a,  or  the,  goodyrar  f,  and  I  good'y-ish.  u.  See-isn. 


food,  fobt ;  out,  oil ;  chair  ;  go  ;  sing,  iqk  ;  44*en,  thin ;  nature,  vercltjre  (250) ;  k  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144) ;  boN  ;  yet ;  zh  =  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Gums. 
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Good'y  Two'-shoes7  (good'T  too'shooz').  A  well-known 
nursery  cluiracter,  a  poor  child  whose  pleasure  at  the  pos¬ 
session  of  two  shoes,  when  before  she  liad  only  one,  is  so 
great  that  she  cannot  help  telling  every  one  she  meets. 
Her  “  History  ”  was  first  published  by  Newberry,  and  is 
thought  to  have  been  w  ritten  by  Goldsmith, 
go'-oll',  n.  Colloq.  1.  Act  or  time  of  going  off ;  begin¬ 
ning;  commencement;  start. 

2.  Banking.  The  amount  going  off  the  books  because  of 
loans  falling  due;  the  amount  of  loans  falling  due  in  a 
certain  period.  Eng.  _  _  Ox/.  E.  D. 

goos  an'der  (goos-5n'der ;  goos'5n7der),  n.  [Earlier  gos- 
sander ,  of  uncertain  origin,  perh.  fr.  goose  +  gander ,  in 
imitation  of  NL.  merganser.  Of.  bergander,  merganser.] 
The  common  European  merganser  {Merganser  merganser) 
or  the  related  American  species  {M.  americanus). 
goose  (goos),  n. ;  pi.  geese  (ges),  n.  [ME.  gos,  AS.  gos , 
pi.  ges ;  akin  to  D.  &  G.  gans,  Icel.  gas,  Dan.  gaas,  Sw. 
gas,  Russ.  gus\  L.  anser ,  for  hanser ,  Gr.  xqv,  Skr.  hamsa , 
OIr.  gets  swan.  Of.  gander,  gannet,  ganza,  gosling.] 

1.  Any  of  various  lamelli rostral  birds  in  many  respects 
intermediate  between  the  swans  and  ducks,  which  consti¬ 
tute  the  subfamily  Anserinae  of  the  family  Anatidae.  They 
are  usually  larger  and  longer-necked  than  the  ducks, 
though  inferior  in  these  respects  to  the  swans  ;  they  have 
a  high,  somew  hat  compressed  bill,  legs  of  moderate  length, 
completely  feathered  lores,  and  reticulate  tarsi.  Most  of 
them  are  largely  herbivorous  and  many  are  noted  for  their 
extensive  migrations.  The  commonest  wild  species  in 
Ameri'  a  is  the  Canada  goose  (Branta  canadensis )t  which 
is  chiefly  gray  and  brownish,  w  ith  black  head  and  neck, 
and  white  or  whitish  cheek  patches.  The  domestic  geese 
are  apparently  derived  from  several  wild  species ;  those  I 
of  Europe  and  America  chiefly  from  the  graylag.  They  are 
extensively  kept  for  their  flesh  and  feathers,  and  in  former 
times  for  their  quills,  which  were  made  into  pens.  See 
bernicle  goose,  brant,  snow  goose,  etc. 

2.  A  silly  creature ;  a  simpleton. 

3.  A  game  played  with  counters  on  a  board.  Obs 

Tne  twelve  good  rules,  the  royal  game  of  goose.  Goldsmith. 

4.  One  of  the  pieces  in  the  game  of  fox  and  geese  (b). 

5.  \_pl.  gooses.]  A  tailor’s  smoothing  iron,  so  called  from 
its  handle,  which  resembles  the  neck  of  a  goose. 

6.  A  keno  goose.  See  keno. 

goose  (goos),  v.  t.  ;  goosed  (goost) ;  goos'ing  (goos'ing). 

1.  To  iron  or  smooth  with  a  goose. 

2.  To  hiss,  as  a  play  or  an  actor.  Theatrical  Slang. 

3.  To  repair  (boots  or  shoes)  by  putting  on  new  front 
pieces  half  way  up  and  new  soles.  Cf.  fox,  v.  U.  S. 

4.  To  make  a  goose,  or  fool,  of.  Sla?ig. 
goose'ber-ry  (gooz'bgr-T  ;  goos'-;  277),  n.  ;  pi.  -ries  (-Tz). 

\_goose  -f-  berry  ;  or  perh.  altered  from  some  older  form  ;  cf . 
F.  groseille ,  G.  krausbeere ,  krduselbeere  (fr.  kraus  crisp),  D. 
kruisbes ,  kruisbcsie  (as  if  crossberry),  Sw.  krusbdr  (fr. 
krus,  krusig,  crisp).]  1.  a  The  acid,  usually  hairy  berry  of 
any  of  several  species  of  Iiibes  of  the  subgenus  Grossularia , 
esp.  R.  grossularia ,  commonly  cultivated  ;  also,  any  shrub 
producing  this  berry.  Gooseberries  are  used  chiefly  in 
the  preparation  of  jam  or  preserves,  tarts,  pies,  etc.  The 
fruit  of  the  various  wild  species  is  scarcely  edible,  b  A 
currant.  Obs.  c  Any  of  various  shrubs  more  or  less  re¬ 
sembling  the  gooseberry,  usually  with  an  attributive  ;  as, 
American  gooseberry ,  Barbados  gooseberry ,  etc. 

2 .  Short  for  gooseberry  wine. 

3.  A  chaperon,  esp.  one  who  is  indulgently  unobservant ; 
as,  to  play  gooseberry. 

old  gooseberry,  the  deuce  ;  the  Devil ;  as,  to  play  old  goose¬ 
berry ,  to  play  havoc.  Slang  or  Dial.  Eng. 
gooseberry  fruit  worm.  The  larva  of  a  small  moth 
( Dakruma  con  cola-  ss 

tella).  It  destroys 
the  gooseberry  by 
eating  the  interior 
gooseberry  mil¬ 
dew  Dot.  1.  a  A 
whitish  mildew 
affecting  the  gar¬ 
den  gooseberry, 
caused  by  a  para 
sitic  fungus  ( Micro - 
spluera  grossul  arise). 
b  In  the  United  States,  a  disease  of  imported  English  goose¬ 
berries,  causing  brown  leaves  and  dwarfed  or  aborted  fruit. 
It  is  caused  by  the  parasitic  fungus  Sphxru/heca  mors-uvx. 
2.  Either  of  the  fungi  causing  the  disease, 
gooseberry  rust  A  disease  of  the  gooseberry  caused  by 
the  parasitic  fungus  Septoria  ribis ;  also,  the  fungus  it¬ 
self.  It  is  manifested  by  spotted  and  withered  foliage, 
gooseberry  spanworm  The  currant  spanworm.  See 
currant  worm. 

gooseberry  stone.  A  pale  or  yellowish  green  variety  of 
garnet,  included  under  the  term  grossularile.  See  garnet. 
goose  corn,  a  A  coarse  rush  ( Juncus  squarrosus).  b  A 
kind  of  chess  ( Bromus  hordeaceus). 
goose  egg-  In  games,  a  zero ;  a  score  or  record  of  naught ; 
—  so  named  in  allusion  to  the  egglike  outline  of  the  zero 
sign  0.  Called  also  duck  egg.  Slang. 

goose  flesh.  A  peculiar  roughness  of  the  skin  produced 
by  cold  or  fear;  — called  also  goose  skin.  Cf.  arrectores 
pilorum.  —  goose'— flesh’  y.  a.  Rare. 


Gooseberry  Fruit  Worm  and  Adult  Moth 
( Dakruma  convolutelhi).  Nat.  size. 


goose  flower.  A  tropical  American  greenhouse  cumber 
( Aristolochia  grandifiora)  or  its  curious  large  flower, 
shaped  like  a  goose  ;  also,  any  of  several  other  species  or 
their  similar  flowers. 

goose'foot'  (goos'fdot'),  n.  a  Any  plant  of  the  genus  Cheno- 
podium;  —  so  called  from  the  shape  of  the  leaves  in  some 
species,  b  Hence,  by  extension,  any  plant  of  the  family 
Chenopodiaceae.  c  A  South  African  fabaceous  shrub  (.4s- 
palathus  chenopodu). 

goose  grass,  a  =  cleavers,  b  Knotgrass,  c  Any  of 
several  spear  grasses.  U.  S.  d  The  soft  chess  (Bromus 
hordeaceus).  e  The  silverweed.  U  S. 
goose'herd  (goos'htird'),  n.  One  who  tends  geese. 
gOOSe'hOUSe/  i-hous'),  n.  1.  A  shelter  for  geese. 

2.  A  place  of  detention  for  petty  offenders.  Dial.  Eng. 
goose'neck7  (-nSk'),  n.  Anything  curved  like  the  neck  of 
a  goose,  as  a  rod  of  iron  for  various  purposes,  a  piece  of 
pipe,  a  kind  of  frame  for  a  ratchet  brace,  or  a  kind  of  golf 
putter ;  specif.  :  a  Naut.  An  iron  hook  connecting  a  spar 
with  a  mast,  b  A  flexible  iron  pipe  joint  formed  by  two 
elbows  working  one  over  the  other,  c  A  secure  kind  of 
knot  used  by  Cornish  miners. — goose'necked'  (-n5kt/),  a. 
goose  plum.  All  American  wild  plum  (Prunus  americana). 
goose  quill-  A  quill  of  a  goose  ;  also,  a  quill  pen. 
goose'— lumped7  (-ruiupfc'),  a.  Having  considerable  slope  at 
the  croup  and  the  tail  set  on  low  ;  —  said  of  horses, 
gcos'er  y  (goos'er-T),  n.  ;  pi.  -eries  (-Tz).  1.  The  charac¬ 
teristics  or  actions  of  a  goose  ;  silliness. 

The  finical  goosery  of  your  neat  sermon  actor.  Milton 
2.  A  place  for  keeping  geese ;  also,  a  flock  of  geese, 
goose  skin  1  The  skm  of  a  goose. 

2.  =  goose  flesh. 

3.  A  kind  of  thin  soft  leather. 

4.  The  peculiar  pitted  surface  exhibited  by  some  fossil 
copal.  It  has  been  supposed  to  be  the  result  of  contact 
while  soft  with  sand,  etc.,  but  is  considered  by  some  to  be 
the  result  of  a  change  on  exposure  to  the  air. 

goose  Step  Mil.  a  An  elementary  drill  in  which  the 
soldier  stands  alternately  on  each  foot  and  swings  or 
sharply  raises  the  other,  as  in  marking  time.  b  The 
straight-legged,  stiff-kneed,  parade  step  of  German  infan¬ 
try  ;  — so  called  by  English  and  Americans, 
goose'wheat'  (goos'liwet'),  n.  a  An  inferior  grade  of  mac¬ 
aroni  wheat  fed  to  poultry,  b  The  grain  called  wild  goose. 
goose' Wing7  (-wing'),  n.  Naut.  The  weather  lower  cor¬ 
ner  of  a  course  or  topsail  when  the  middle  and  lee  parts 
of  the  sail  are  hauled  up. 

goose' Winged'  (-wTi)gd'),  a.  Naut.  a  Having  the  lee  clew 
and  middle  of  the  sail  hauled  up  and  the  weather  part 
extended  by  the  tack  and  drawing  ;  —  said  of  square  sails, 
b  Said  of  a  fore-and-aft  rigged  vessel  with  foresail  set  on 
one  side  and  mainsail  on  the  other  ;  wing  and  wing, 
goos'ey  (-T),  n.;  pi.  -eys  (-Tz).  Lit.,  a  little  goose;  — a 
childish  diminutive  used  of  persons. 
gOOS'ish,  a.  Like  a  goose  ;  foolish  ;  stupid. 
gOOS'y  (goos'T),  a.  1.  Like  a  goose  ;  foolish;  stupid. 

2.  Affected  with  goose  flesh. 

go'pher  (g5'fer),  n.  [F.  gau/re  waffle,  honeycomb;  — from 
their  honey¬ 
combing  the 
earth.  See 
goffer.] 

1.  An  y  o  f 
certain  bur¬ 
rowing  ro- 
dents  the 
size  of  a 


Pocket  Gopher  ( Qeomys  bursarius).  (&) 
large  rat  or  larger,  having  small  eyes  and  short  ears, 
strong  claws  on  the  fore  limbs,  and  very  large  cheek 
pouches  opening  beside  (not  into)  the  moutli  ;  —  whence 
they  are  also  called  pocket  gophers  or  pouched  rats.  They 
constitute  the  genera  Geomys ,  Thomomys ,  and  allied  gen¬ 
era  of  the  family  Geomyidte,  and  are  confined  to  western 
North  America,  Central  America,  and  certain  of  the  south¬ 
ern  United  States,  east  to  Georgia.  In  the  latter  region 
they  are  called  salamanders.  They  make  very  extensive 
burrows  and  feed  on  roots,  vegetables,  etc. 

2.  Any  of  numerous  small,  mostly  longitudinally  striped, 
ground  squirrels  of  the  prairie  region  of  North  America, 
belonging  to  the  genus  Citellus ,  syn.  Spermophilus ,  closely 
allied  to  the  chipmunks.  See  spermophile. 

3.  A  burrowing  land  tortoise  (Xerobates  polyphemus)  of 
the  coast  region  of  the  southern  United  States.  It  meas¬ 
ures  a  foot  or  more  in  length  of  shell,  and  both  the  eggs 
and  flesh  are  used  as  food. 

4.  The  gopher  snake. 

6.  A  burglar  who  blows  open  safes.  Thieves'1  Slang. 

6.  [cap.]  An  inhabitant  of  Minnesota.  Colloq. 
go'pher,  v  i.  it*  t.  To  mine  in  irregular  holes  comparable 
to  the  burrows  of  gophers  ;  to  burrow.  U.  S. 
gopher  drift-  Milling.  An  irregular  prospecting  drift, 
gopher  Plum-  a  A  kind  of  sour  gum  (Nyssa  ogeche )  of 
the  southern  United  States,  b  The  icaco  plum  ;  also,  in 
Florida,  the  related  plant  Chrysobalanus  oblong ifolius. 
gopher  snake.  A  large  harmless  burrowing  snake  ( Comp - 
sosoma  coraw,  var.  couperii),  black  in  color  with  reddish 
markings,  found  in  the  southern  United  States. 


go'pher  wood  (go'fer).  [Heb.  gdpher. ]  a  The  unidenti¬ 
fied  wood  used  in  the  construction  of  Noah’s  ark.  Gen. 
vi.  14.  b  =  yellowwood. 

go'pu-ra  (go'pdb-rd),  n.  [Skr.  gopura  city  gate.]  East 
Indian  Arch.  The 
gateway  of  a  temple, 
including  its  some¬ 
times  very  elaborate 
architectural  deco¬ 
ration  ;  often,  the 
massive  pyramidlike 
tower  above  the 
gateway. 

go'ral  (go'ral),  n.  A 
goat  antelope  ( Ke - 
mas  goral ),  of  the 
Himalayas.  Related 
species  have  been 
described  from  Ti¬ 
bet  and  Mongolia. 

Gor'bo-duc  (gbr'bo- 
duk),  n.  A  mythi¬ 
cal  king  of  Britain, 
who  gives  the  name 
to  the  first  English 
tragedy,  written  in 
blank  verse  by  Sack- 
ville  and  Norton, 
acted  in  1561,  and 
printed  in  1565.  Gor-  -  ~ 

boduc  divides  his  Gopura  at  Madura, 

kingdom  between  his  two  sons,  Ferrex  and  Porrex  1  hey  quarrel, 
the  younger,  Porrex,  kills  the  elder  and  is  killed  by  their  mother 
in  revenge.  The  people  rise  in  anger,  kill  both  the  mother  and 
Gorboduc,  and  are  most  of  them  then  killed  by  the  nobles,  who 
become  embroiled  in  civil  war  and  in  the  end  are  all  slain. 

gor  bu'scha  (g6r-boo'sha),  n.  Also  gor-bu'sa.  [Russ,  gor- 
busha ,  fr.  gorb  hunchback.]  The  humpback  salmon. 

Gor'di-an  (g8i'dT-fin),  a.  [L.  Gordius .]  Of  or  pert,  to  Gor¬ 
dius,  king  of  Phrygia,  or  designating  or  resembling  a  knot 
tied  by  him  ;  hence,  intricate ;  complicated  ;  inextricable. 
Gordian  knot,  Class.  Myth .,  an  intricate  knot  tied  by  Gordius 
in  the  thong  which  connected  the  pole  of  the  chariot  with 
the  yoke.  An  oracle  having  declared  that  he  who  should 
untie  it  should  be  master  of  Asia,  Alexander  the  Great 
averted  the  ill  omen  of  his  inability  to  loosen  it  by  cutting 
it  with  his  sword.  Hence,  a  Gordian  knot  is:  a  An  ex¬ 
treme  or  inextricable  difficulty,  b  A  very  tight  or  indis¬ 
soluble  bond.  To  cut  the  Gordian  knot,  or  to  cut  the  knot,  is 
to  dispose  of  a  difficulty  by  bold  measures  or  summarily. 

Gor'di-an,  n.  1.  A  Gordian  knot.  R.  Browning. 

2.  An  inhabitant  of  Gordium,  Gordius’s  capital ;  one  who 
ties  intricate  knots. 

Gor'di  us  (g6r'dT-ws),  n. 

[NL.  See  3d  Gordian. ]Zobl. 

A  genus  of  worms  generally 
included  among  the  nema¬ 
todes,  whose  members  are 
parasitic  in  insects  when 


Male  Gordius  ( G ■  varius). 


young,  but  when  adult  are  free-living  and  aquatic,  and  ex¬ 
ceedingly  long  and  slender,  almost  resembling  horsehairs, 
whence  the  name  hairworm.  They  are  often  seen  in 
ditches  and  puddles  wound  into  a  tangled  knot.  The 
adults  do  not  feed,  the  alimentary  canal  becoming 
atrophied.  In  the  male  the  tail  is  forked.  Gordius ,  with 
Nectonema ,  a  marine  form,  and  in  older  classifications 
with  a  fewr  other  genera,  constitutes  the  family  Gor-di'i-d® 
(g5r-di'T-de)  and  the  higher  group  Gordiacea,  Gordioidea, 
w  hich  usually  ranks  as  an  order  of  Nematoda,  though  dif¬ 
fering  greatly  from  typical  nematodes  in  having  the  coe¬ 
lom  lined  with  epithelium,  and  in  the  structure  of  the 
nervous  and  reproductive  systems.  See  Nematomorpha. 

Gor  do'nl  a  (g5r-do'nT-d),  n.  [NL.,  after  James  Gordon , 
London  nurseryman.]  Bot.  A  genus  of  theaceous  shrubs 
or  small  trees  embracing  fourteen  East  Indian  and  two 
North  American  species.  Many  species  are  highly  orna¬ 
mental,  having  evergreen  foliage  and  large  white  flowers 
with  pentadelphous  stamens,  each  fascicle  attached  to  the 
base  of  a  petal.  G.  lasianthus  is  the  loblolly  bay.  Also 
[l.  c.],  a  tree  of  this  genus. 

Gor'don  lily  (gfir'dwn).  Any  Australian  liliaceous  plant 

of  the  genus  Blandfordia. 

Gor'don’ S  lor'mu  la  (gSr'dthiz).  [After  Lewis  Gordon , 
Scottish  engineer.]  Engin.  An  empirical  formula,  intro¬ 
duced  by  Gordon  and  modified  by  Rankir.e,  relating  to  the 
strength  of  struts.  It  agrees  fairly  well  with  Euler’s 
formula  for  long  struts,  gives  good  values  for  medium 
lengths,  and  agrees  on  the  whole  with  the  results  of  Hodg- 

kinson’s  experiments.  It  is  P=/A/(\+cj^), where  P=  axial 

load  in  pounds  ;  /=  induced  stress ;  A  =  cross-sectional 
area  of  strut ;  l  =  length  of  strut ;  k  =  radius  of  gyration 
of  its  section;  c  =  a  constant  depending  upon  the  form  of 
the  section  and  the  manner  of  fixing  the  ends  of  the  strut. 

gor©  (gor;  201),  n.  [AS.  gor  dirt,  dung;  akin  to  Icel.  gor ,  Sw. 
gorr,  OHG.  gor .]  1.  Dirt ;  mud;  slime;  filth;  dung;  specif., 
caked  rheum  from  the  eyes.  Obs.  or  Scot,  dr  Dial.  Eng. 
2.  Blood  ;  usually  and  esp.,  thick  or  clotted  blood, 
in  a,  or  one,  gore  of  blood,  covered  with  blood.  Obs. 


good'y-iam  (gcJ&d'T-lz’m),  n.  See 

-ISM.  [-NESS.  I 

good'y-neas,  good'l-nesa.  Sce| 
good'y-ship,  ».  See -ship. 
goo'ey  (g(>o'T),  d.  Like  goo  ; 
sticky.  Cant  or  Slang,  U.  S. 
googe.  f  gouge,  v. 
goo  -goo',  a.  Amatory;  — 
chiefly  in  the  phrase  “  goo-goo 
eyes.  Slang,  XJ.  S. 
goo'gnL  Var.  of  guoal. 
gool(gool  ),?i.  [C f.OF. 7 ole,gonle, 
throat.  E.  gnth/.  1  Dial.  Eng. 

1.  A  sluice  ;  floodgate.  Obs. 

2.  A  ditch  ;  channel  for  water. 

3.  A  breach  in  a  bank  or  sea 
wall  ;  a  fissure. 

goola.  Corrupt,  of  ooldin. 
goola  (goolz),  n.  [Cf.  gold,  a 
flower.  1  Dial.  Eng.  a  Corn  mari¬ 
gold.  b  Marsh  marigold. 

goom.  gome,  GUM. 
goom'pain  (goom' pan),  goom'- 
pa-na  (-pti-nri),  n.  An  East  In¬ 
dian  anacardiaceous  tree  (Cab-, 
sium  grande),  having  a  durable 
wood  andyielding  a  useful  gum. 

goon.  Ohs.  inf.  and  p.  p.  of  oo. 
goonch  (goonch),  n.  [Hind. 
<7mhc/l]  Seed  of  Indian  licorice, 
goon'ey,  n.  [Cf.  gony.]  Sim¬ 
pleton.  Dial.  Amer. 


\  goonge  _  +  gong. 
goor  (goor),  w.  [Prob.  fr.  Tlmd. 
gur  molasses.]  Jaggery.  India. 
goo'ra  (gdo'rd).  Var.  of  guru. 
goo'ral  (-rai).  Var.  of  goral. 
goord,  goordy.  f  o  o  v  R  i>, 
GOURDY. 

goore.  •]* gore, piece.  [Gurkiia. I 
Goor'ka,  Goor'kha.  Vars.  of  | 
goo'roo.  Var.  of  guru. 
goose'bane',  n.  Henbane.  Ohs. 
goose  barnacle.  See  3d  barna- 
<  LB t 

goose'-beak',  n.  A  dolphin, 
goose-beak  whale.  A  rather 
small  and  rare  whale  ( Ziidnn > 
cavirostns ),  widely  distributed 
in  temperate  seas, 
goose'ber-ry-eyed',  a.  Having 
dull  gray  eyes. 

gooseberry  fool.  Dial.  Ena-  a 
Willow-herb,  b  Lungwort,  c 
|  See  .5th  fool,  2. 
gooseberry  gourd.  The  gherkin, 
gooseberry  moth.  The  magpie 
moth. 

gooseberry  picker.  =  goose¬ 
berry,  3.  Colloff.  [pik.I 

gooseberry  pie.  Bot.  —  appj.eI 
gooseberry  sawfly.  The  currant 
sawfly.  See  currant  worm. 
goose'-blll/t  n.  1.  Bot.  Cleavers. 


2.  Surg.  A  kind  of  forceps.  Obs 
goose  bird.  The  Hudsonian 
god  wit.  Local,  U.  S. 
goose'eap'.  n.  A  silly  person  ; 
fxwihv;  fool.  Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 
goose  chase.  See  wtld-ooose 

CHASE.  _  [Obs.  I 

goose'-chlte/,  n.  Agrimony. | 

foose  feast.  Michaelmas  ;  — 
rom  the  custom  of  eating  geese 
I  on  that  day.  Dial.  Eng. 
goose  file.  Indian  file, 
goose'fish',  n.  The  angler  (T^o- 
j)h  ins  piscatori  ?/»).  Local,  U.  S. 
goosefoot  maple  The  striped 
i  maple.  IT.  S.  f  Dial.  Eng.  I 
goose'gog',  «.  A  gooseberry.! 
goose  gull  The  g-eat  hlack- 
I  hacked  gull  ( Lams  niarmus). 
goose '-hair'if,  ».  Cleavers.  Ob*. 
goose  pen.  a  A  pen  for  geese, 
b  A  quill  pen.  Obs.  c  Logging. 
A  hole  burned  in  a  standing  tree, 
goose  plant.  =  goose  flower. 
goose  -share  ,  a.  Bot.  Cleavers 
Obs.  [Eng.  | 

goose  tansy.  The  silverweed.  | 
goose  teal  A  pygmy  goose, 
goose  tongue.  Dial.  Eng.  a 
Sneezewort.  b  Cleavers,  c  The 
Ranunculus  /am niula. 
goose  tree.  A  fabulous  tree  de¬ 


scribed  by  early  writers  as  bear¬ 
ing  fruits  which  falling  on  land 
developed  into  bernicle  geese, 
or  into  water  became  fishes. 
gooBe'weed'.  Silverweed.  Eng 
goos'ey.  Var.  of  GOOS v. 
goost.  gooste.  GHOST, 
goot,  goote.  GOAT, 
gooth.  Obs.  pres,  indie.  3d  per¬ 
son  sing,  of  go. 

GOP  Abbr.  Grand  Old  Party 
(a  rhetorical  name  for  the  Re¬ 
publican  party), 
gopher  hole.  *  a  The  hole  of  a 
gopher,  b  A  mine  opening  made 
in  gophering. 

gopher  root  =  gopher  plum  b- 
Gopher  State  Minnesota:  — 
a  nickname  alluding  to  the 
abundance  of  gophers, 
gopher  tortoise,  or  gopher  tur¬ 
tle.  =  gopher,  3. 
go'pin,  gop'pen.  Obs.,  Scot.,  or 
cliaf.  Eng.  vnrs.  of  oowpen. 
gor  (gfir).  n.  A  sea  gull.  Obs. 
or  Dial.  Eng. 

gor'a  (gbr'a),  gor'ah.  n.  [Hot¬ 
tentot  gordh.]  A  Hottentot  mu¬ 
sical  instrument  consisting  of  a 
bow,  the  gut  Rtring  of  which  is 
sounded  by  blowing  through  a 
reed  of  split  quill. 


go-rae'eo  (gn-rfik'5),  «  A  tobac¬ 
co  paste  6moked  in  hookahs, 
go'ra-my  (gd'rd-ml).  Var.  of 
GOUKAMI 

gorb  (g6rb),  a  Greedy  ;  vora¬ 
cious  —  A  greedy  person  or 
animal.  Both  Scot.  !f  lr. 
gorb.  n.  An  unfledged  bird. 
Scot  Jf  Dial.  Eng. 
gor'-bel'ly  (gor'-),  n  [gore 
Tilth  4-  belly  ]  a  A  prominent 
belly.  Obs.  b  A  big-bellied  per¬ 
son  Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng.  —  gor'- 
beTlied,  a.  Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 
gorb'et.  gorb'it,  n.  [Cf.  gorb.] 
An  unfledged  bird.  Scot,  fir 
Dial.  Eng. 

gor'ble  (gdr'b’l),  v.  t.  4r  i.  To 
gobble.  Sent,  tf  Dial.  Eng. 
gor-bu'sa.  Var.  of gorbuscha. 
gor'by  Dial  Eng.  var.  of  gaby. 
gorce  (g6rs),  n.  [OF.  gort,  nom. 
sing,  and  acc.  pi  gorz,  gulf,  L. 
g urges  whirlpool,  gulf,  stream.] 
a  A  whirlpool,  b  Any  obstruc¬ 
tion,  as  a  weir,  in  a  river,  pre¬ 
venting  passage  of  vessels, 
gor'cock'  (gfir'kfik*').  v.  The 
moor  cock,  or  male  red  grouse, 
gor'erow',  n.  [See  gore  blood, 
dirt.]  The  carrion  crow.  Scot. 
fir  Local,  Eng. 


gord.  ^  GOURD 
gorden  4  gird. 

Gor  di-a'ce-a  (gQr'dY-a'shP-a), 
n.  pi  [NL.]  Zorn  See  Gordius. 

—  gor'di-a'cean  (-shrtn),  a.  tf  n. 

—  gor  di-a'ceous  (-shits),  a 
gor'di-an  (g6r'dY-tfn)ta.  Of  or 
pert,  to  the  Gordiacea.  [dincea.l 
gor'di-an.  n.  One  of  th*»  Gor-| 
Gor  di-oi'de  a  ( gOr'd Y-oi'dP-d), 
7i. pi.  [NL  ]  Zo<d .  See gordius. 
gor'do-lo'ta  (gOr'do-lS'bd),  n. 
[Sp.  gordolobo  great  mullein.] 
Yarrow. 

gor'don-ase'  (gflr'dttn-az'),  n. 
See  PETROGRAPHY. 

Gor-do'ni  a  (g6r-do'nY-d),  n. 
(XL.,  alter  Rev.  G.  Gordon  of 
ilirnie.]  Paleon.  A  genus  of 
extinct  reptiles  from  the  New 
Red  Sandstone  of  Scotland,  re¬ 
lated  to,  but  much  smaller  than, 
Dicynodon.  The  canines  have 
the  form  of  short  conical  tusks. 
Gordon  Riots,  or  No-Popery 
Riots.  Eng.  Hist.  Rioting  hy  a 
I  great  London  mob  from  June  2 
,  to  8,  1780,  at  the  culmination  of 
[  the  agitation  under  the  leader¬ 
ship  of  Lord  George  Gordon 
against  the  Roman  Catholics. 

I  Gordon  setter.  See  setter. 
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gore  (gor;  201),  v.  I.  To  cover  or  stain  with  or  as  with 
gore.  Obs. 

gore,  n.  [ME.  gore,  gare,  AS.  gara  angular  point  of  land, 
fr.  gar  spear  ;  akin  to  D.  geer  gore,  G.  gehre  gore ,  ger 
spear,  Icel.  geiri  gore,  geir  spear.  Cf.  oar,  n.,  garlic, 
goad,  gore  to  pierce.]  1.  A  small  triangular  piece  of  land  ; 
specif.,  in  Maine  and  Vermont,  a  minor  unorganized  territo¬ 
rial  division,  consisting  of  an  irregular,  usually  small,  tract 
of  land,  as  one  between  the  corners  of  neighboring  counties. 

2.  The  front  piece  in  a  skirt,  narrowest  at  the  top;  the 
lap  of  a  dress  or  apron  ;  hence,  a  gown  ;  petticoat ;  dress  ; 
clothes.  Obs. 

3.  Any  tapering  or  triangular  piece  of  cloth,  canvas,  etc., 
used  in  a  garment,  sail,  etc.,  to  give  a  varying  width,  as  a 
tapering  breadth  in  a  skirt,  or  a  smaller  triangular  piece 
at  the  bottom  of  a  skirt  or  in  a  sail. 

4.  Her.  A  bearing  consisting  of  two 
curved  lines,  one  drawn  from  the  sin¬ 
ister  or  dexter  chief  and  the  other  from 
the  lowest  point  of  the  shield,  meeting 
in  the  fess  point.  A  gore  sinister  is  one 
of  the  old  fanciful  abatements. 

6.  One  of  the  triangular  pieces  of  the  cov¬ 
ering  of  a  dome,  umbrella,  balloon,  etc. 

6.  An  angular  piece  of  planking  used  to 
fill  up  a  vessel’s  planking  where  needed. 

gore,  v.  t. ;  gored  (gord) ;  gor'ing  (gor'ing).  [Peril,  fr. 
AS.  gar  spear,  dart.  See  3d  gore.]  1.  To  pierce  or  pen¬ 
etrate  with  a  pointed  instrument,  as  a  spear ;  to  stab. 
Obsoles.,  exc.,  specif.,  of  horned  or  tusked  animals,  to  pierce 
or  wound  with  the  horns  or  tusk. 

The  low  stumps  shall  gore 
His  dainty  feet.  Coleridge. 

2.  To  dig  or  hollow.  Obs. 
gore,  v.  i.  To  pierce  with  the  horns  or  tusk, 
gore.  v.  t.  [See  3d  gore.]  To  cut  into  a  tapering  or  trian¬ 
gular  form  ;  to  piece  or  provide  with  a  gore,  as  an  apron, 
gore,  v.  i.  To  plow  a  gore.  Scot,  ti*  Dial.  Eng. 
gore  strake  Shipbuilding.  A  triangular  strake  or  plate 
not  continuing  to  the  stem  and  stern,  made  necessary 
by  the  narrowing  of  the  extremities  of  the  vessel, 
gorge  (g6rj),  n.  [F.  gorge,  of  uncertain  origin.  Cf.  gorget.] 

1.  The  throat,  external  or  internal.  Archaic  or  Poetic. 
Wherewith  he  gripped  her  gorge  with  so  great  pain.  Spenser. 

Now,  how  abhorred  !  .  .  my  gorge,  rises  at  it.  Shah. 

2.  A  hawk’s  crop  ;  hence,  stomach  ;  appetite  ;  capacity 
for  devouring  or  consuming.  Obs.  or  Archaic. 

3.  A  hawk’s  meal;  hence,  a  meal,  esp.  a  full  meal.  Archaic. 

From  all  of  his  pack  he  may  claim 

Full  gorge  when  the  killer  has  eaten.  Kipling. 

4.  That  which  is  gorged,  or  swallowed. 

He  spewed  up  his  gorge ,  that  all  did  him  detest.  Spenser. 
6.  A  narrow  passage  or  entrance  ;  as  :  a  A  defile  between 
mountains,  b  A  ravine  having  steep  rocky  walls,  esp.  one 
in  which  a  stream  Hows,  c  Fort.  (1)  The  rear  entrance 
into  a  bastion  or  other  outwork  of  a  fort.  See  bastion, 
Illust.  (2)  The  rear  part  of  any  fortification. 

6.  Arch,  a  In  some  orders  of  columnar  architecture,  a 
band  or  fillet  round  the  shaft  just  under  the  capital  at  the 
top.  b  A  concave  molding  ;  cavetto.  c  Throat  of  a  chim¬ 
ney.  d  A  small  groove  under  a  coping,  to  keep  the  drip 
from  reaching  the  wall. 

7.  The  groove  of  a  pulley. 

8-  Angling.  A  primitive  device  used  instead  of  a  fishhook, 
consisting  of  an  object  easy  to  be  swallowed  but  difficult  to 
be  ejected  or  loosened,  as  a  piece  of  bone  or  stone  pointed 
at  each  end  and  attached  in  the  middle  to  a  line. 

9.  A  mass  or  aggregation  of  matter  that  fills  or  chokes  up 
a  passage  or  channel ;  as,  an  ice  gorge,  in  a  river. 

10.  A  kind  of  earthenware  pitcher  ;  as,  white  gorges.  Obs. 
gorge,  v.  i. ;  gorged  (gdrjd) ;  gorg'ing  (gbr'jtng).  [F. 

gorger.  See  gorge,  ».]  To  fill  the  gorge  or  crop  ;  to  eat 
greedily  and  to  satiety. 

gorge,  v.  t.  1.  To  fill  the  gorge  or  crop  of  ;  to  glut. 

The  giant  gorged  with  flesh.  Addison. 

2.  To  swallow;  esp.,  to  swallow  with  greediness,  or  in 
large  mouthfuls  or  quantities. 

The  fish  has  gorged  the  hook.  Johnson. 

3.  To  fill,  as  a  vein  with  blood  ;  to  choke  up. 

Syn.  —  See  satiate. 

gorge,  n.  Act  of  gorging,  or  eating  greedily  or  to  satiety, 
gorge  bait.  Bait  attached  to  a  gorge  hook, 
gorged  (g6rjd),  a.  Her.  Having  the  neck  encircled  (with 
a  coronet,  ring,  etc.) ;  as,  a  lion  gorged  with  a  collar, 
gorged,  p.  a.  Glutted.  —  gorg'ed-iy  (gfir'jgd-lT),  adv. 
gorge  fishing-  Trolling  with  a  dead  bait  on  a  double 
hook  which  the  fish  is  given  time  to  swallow,  or  gorge, 
gorge  hook  Angling,  a  =  gorge,  8.  b  A  hook  having 
two  barbs,  or  two  hooks  with  their  shanks  joined  together 
by  a  heavy  casing  of  lead. 

gor'geous  (gbr'jws),  a.  [OF.  gorgias  beautiful,  glorious, 
vain,  luxurious  ;  cf.  OF.  gorgias  ruff,  neck  handkerchief, 
and  F.  gorge  throat,  and  se  rengorger  to  assume  airs.  Cf. 
1st  gorge,  n.]  Imposing  through  splendid  or  various  col¬ 
ors  ;  showy  ;  fine  ;  magnificent ;  dazzling. 

Cloud-land,  gorgeous  land.  Coleridge. 

Syn.  — See  grand. 

—  gor'geous  ly,  adv.  —  gor'geous  ness,  n. 
gorg'er  (g6r'jer),  n.  1.  One  that  gorges,  or  eats  to  satiety. 

2.  Naut.  A  big  haul  or  heavy  deck  load  of  fish.  Cent.  Diet. 
gor'ger-in  (g6r'jer-Tn),  n.  [F.,  fr.  gorge  neck.]  1.  Arch. 
In  some  columns,  that  part  of  the  capital  between  the  ter¬ 
mination  of  the  shaft  and  the  annulet  of  the  echinus,  or  the 


Gore,  4. 


space  between  two  neck  moldings  ;  —  called  also  necking 
and  hypoirachelium.  See  order,  Illust. 

2.  =  gorget,  1  (piece  of  armor). 

gor'get  (gbr'jSt),  71.  [OF.  gorgete,  dim.  of  gorge  throat. 
See  1st  gorge,  m.]  1.  A  piece  of  armor,  whether  of  chain 
mail  or  of  plate,  defending  the  throat  and  sometimes  the 
upper  part  of  the  breast.  See  armor,  Illust. 

Unfix  the  gorget's  iron  clasp.  Scott. 

2.  Hence  :  a  A  collar,  b  A  kind  of  covering  for  the  neck 
and  breast,  worn  by  women  ;  a  wimple,  c  A  neck  ornament, 
as  a  necklace,  or  a  chain  of  beads,  shells,  or  the  like,  d  Mil. 
A  small  ornamental  plate,  usually  crescent¬ 
shaped,  worn  on  a  chain  about  the  neck  by 
officers  in  full  uniform,  in  some  armies. 

3.  Zool.  A  specially  colored  or  otherwise 
distinguishable  patch  on  the  throat. 

4.  Surg.  A  grooved  instrument  used  in  vari¬ 
ous  operations,  esp.  lithotomy. 

Gor'gon  (g6r'g<5n),  n.  [L.  Gorgo ,  -onis,  Gr. 

Fopyjj,  fr.  yopyos  terrible.]  1.  Gr.  Myth. 

One  of  three  fabled  sisters,  Stheno,  Eury- 
ale,  and  Medusa,  with  snaky  hair  and  of  ter-  Y 

rific  aspect,  which  turned  the  beholder  to  ec  cp  a  e’  -  d- 
stone.  The  name  Gorgon  is  particularly  given  to  Medusa. 

2.  [/.  r.]  Short  for 
Gorgon's  head.  = 

GORGONEUM. 

3.  [/.  c.]  Any  person, 
esp.  a  woman,  very 
ugly  or  terrible. 

Gor'gon,  a.  Of,  per¬ 
taining  to,  or  like,  a 
Gorgon ;  very  ugly  or 
terrific  ;  petrifying;  , 
as,  a  Gorgon  face, 
gor  go  ne'um  (gSr'- 
go-ne'wm),  n.;  L.  pi. 

-nea  (-a).  [Gr.  Fop- 1 
yore iov.]  A  repre-  I 
sentation  of  a  Gor-  / 

gon’s  head  ;  esp.,  Athena  wearing  the  ^Egis  with  Gorgo- 
the  head  of  Medusa  neum. 


Gorget,  or 


s  appearing  on  Athena’s  aegis.  See  a:gis. 

Gor-go'ni-a  (-nT-ri),  n.  [L.,  a  coral  which  hardens  in  the 
air.  Cf.  Gorgon.]  Zool.  A  genus 
of  Gorgoniaceae,  in  old  classifica¬ 
tions  very  extensive,  but  now  re¬ 
stricted  to  certain  species  having 
a  flexible,  horny  axis. 

Gor-go  ni  a'ce-a  (-a'slie-d)  )  n.  jd. 

Gor  go  ni  a'ce  ae  (-a'se-e)  j  [NL. 

See  Gorgonia.]  Zool.  An  order  of 
Alcyonaria,  including  those  forms 
which  have  a  firm  and  usually 
branched  axis,  covered  with  coenen- 
chym,  in  which  the  polyps  are  em¬ 
bedded.  The  axis  is  commonly 
homy,  but  it  may  be  solid  and 
stony  (composed  largely  of  calcium 
carbonate).  The  sea  tans  and  sea  shrubs  are  examples. 
See  coral  ;  Gorgonia,  //lust.  —  gor-goni-a'cean  (-shdn), 
a.  &  n.—  gor-go  ni  a'ceous  (-aims),  a. 

gor-go'nl-an  (g5r-go'nT-an),  ?i.  One  of  the  Gorgoniacea. 

Gor-go'ni-an,  a.  [Cf.  L.  Gorgoneus.]  1.  Pertaining  to,  or 
resembling,  a  Gorgon ;  petrifying ;  terrific  ;  of  the  aegis, 
etc.,  bearing  the  Gorgon’s  head. 

Bound  with  Gorgonran  rigor  not  to  move.  Milton. 


Fragment  of  Gorgonia 
(G.  Jfabe/lum).  a  Axis; 
c  Canenchym. 


2.  [/.  c. ]  Zool.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Gorgoniacea. 

gor'gon-ize  (gQr'gtfn-Iz),  v.  t.  ;  -IZED  (-Izd) ;  -iz'ing  (-iz'Tng). 
To  have  the  effect  of  the  Gorgon’s  look  upon  ;  to  turn  into 
stone  ;  to  petrify  ;  to  stare  at  with  a  Gorgon  look. 

Gor'gon’ S  head  (gfir'gonz).  1.  The  head  of  a  Gorgon,  esp. 
Medusa,  or  a  representation  of  it ;  a  gorgoneum. 

2.  =  BASKET  FISH. 

Gor'gon-zo'la  (gbr'gtfn-zo'ld),  n .,  or  Gorgonzola  cheese 
[It.]  A  kind  of  Italian  pressed  milk  cheese  resembling 
Roquefort ;  —  from  a  village  near  Milan. 

gO-ril'la  (go-rTl'd),  n.  [An  African  word  ;  found  in  the 
Greek  Periplus  of  Ilanno,  a 
Carthaginian.]  The  largest 
known  anthropoid  ape  ( Go¬ 
rilla  gorilla,  syn.  G.  sava- 
gei ),  an  inhabitant  of  a  small 
area  of  the  forest  region  of 
equatorial  West  Africa.  It 
is  closely  related  to  the 
chimpanzee,  but  much 
larger,  the  males  being  much 
more  powerful  than  a  man, 
although  (as  they  usually 
stand)  not  so  tall,  with  mas¬ 
sive  bones,  broad  shoulders, 
very  long  arms,  and  strong 
jaws  with  tusklike  canine 
teeth.  The  female  is  con¬ 
siderably  smaller.  There  are 
thirteen  pairs  of  ribs,  the 
nose  has  a  prominent  medi¬ 
an  ridge,  the  ears  are  small, 
and  the  face  is  covered  with 
black,  nearly  bare  skin.  The  r  ... 

gorilla  is  of  fierce,  and  when  uoruia. 

adult  of  untamable,  disposition,  and  lives  in  small  family 


groups.  They  are  less  arboreal  than  the  chimpanzee  and 
do  not  usually  walk  erect. 

gor'ing  (gor'ing;  201),  n.,  or  goring  cloth.  A  triangular 
piece  of  cloth,  used  as  a  gore ;  specif.,  Naut.,  a  piece  of 
canvas  cut  obliquely,  as  to  widen  a  sail  at  the  foot, 
gor'mand-ize  (g6r'man-diz),  v.  i. ;  -IZED  (-dlzd) ;  -iz'ing 
(-diz'Tng).  [F.  gourmwndi&e  gluttony.  See  gourmand.] 
To  eat  greedily  ;  to  feed  ravenously  or  like  a  glutton, 
gor'mand-ize,  v.  t.  To  eat  greedily  ;  to  swallow  voracious¬ 
ly  ;  hence,  Obs.,  to  glut ;  surfeit, 
gor'mand-ize,  n.  1.  Gluttony.  Obs. 

2.  Experience,  taste,  or  indulgence  in  the  pleasures  of  the 
table  ;  connoisseurship  in  eating  and  drinking, 
gor'mand-iz  er  (-dlz'er),  n.  A  gourmand  ;  glutton, 
gorse  (g6rs),  n.  [ME.  &  AS.  gorst;  cf.  Skr.  harsh  to 
bristle.  Cf.  horror.]  Eng.  a  Furze,  b  Juniper. 
Gor-to'ni-an  (g5r-to'nT-an),  n.  Eccl.  Hist.  One  of  a  short¬ 
lived  sect  composed  of  followers  of  one  Samuel  Gorton  (d. 
1677).  He  was  driven  out  of  Massachusetts  on  account  of  his  re- 
hgious  views,  and  founded  a  colony,  which  he  called  Warwick, 
in  Rhode  Island.  The  Gortonians  rejected  all  outward  forms 
and  a  clergy,  and  held  that  Christ  was  both  human  and  divine 
and  that  heaven  and  hell  exist  only  in  the  mind, 
gor'y  (gor'T ;  201), a.  [From  gore.]  1.  Clotted  (blood).  Obs. 

2.  Covered  with  gore,  or  clotted  blood  ;  blood-stained. 

Thou  canst  not  say  I  did  it :  never  shake 

Thy  gory  locks  at  me.  Shak. 

3.  Bloody  ;  murderous.  “  Gory  emulation.”  Shak. 

4.  Like  gore  in  color ;  blood-red.  Pare. 

gory  dew,  a  gelatinous  blood-red  patch  often  seen  on  stones 
or  walls,  caused  by  unicellular  algse  ( Pahnella  cruenta). 


American  Goshawk. 

4.  The  pasque  flower.  Adult  plumage, 

gos'pel  (gbs'pel),  n.  [ME.  gospel,  godspel ,  AS.  god spell ; 
god  God  (prob.  an  alteration  of  an  original  god  good)  -}- 
spell  story,  tale.  See  god,  good  ;  spell,  ?;.]  1.  Glad  tid¬ 

ings  ;  esp.,  the  good  news  concerning  Christ,  the  Kingdom 
of  God,  and  salvation  ;  hence,  the  teachings  of  Christ  and 
the  apostles  as  a  body  or  system  ;  the  Christian  faith,  reve¬ 
lation,  or  dispensation.  Cf.  law,  3. 

And  Jesus  went  about  all  Galilee,  teuching  in  their  svnngogues, 
and  preaching  the  gospel  of  the  kingdom.  Matt.  iv.  2.3. 

2.  a  The  story  or  record  of  Christ’s  life  and  doctrines, 
contained  in  the  first  four  books  of  the  New  Testament. 

The  beginning  of  the  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ.  M<irk  i.  1. 
b  [cop.]  A  narrative  of  the  life  and  death  of  Jesus  Christ ; 
esp.,  one  of  the  four  New  Testament  books  (the  canonical 
Gospels)  containing  such  narratives,  ascribed  respectively 
to  Matthew,  Mark,  Luke,  and  John.  See  New  Testament, 
Table,  &  Apocrypha,  2,  Table. 

3-  [Usually  cap.']  Eccl.  A  selection  from  one  of  the  four 
Gospels,  appointed  to  be  read  or  sung  in  sequence  to  the 
epistle  in  the  communion  service  in  liturgical  churches. 

The  Gospel,  the  Holy  Gospel,  or  the  Gospel  for  the  Day,  as  it  is 
called  more  fully,  which  in  the  Western  churches  has  been 
selected  as  appropriate  to  the  day  or  season,  is.  in  the 
Anglican  churches,  read  as  a  part  of  the  morning  service 
whether  the  Eucharist  is  subsequently  celebrated  or  not. 
In  the  liturgy  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  the  Gospel 
is  sung  at  High  Mass  by  the  deacon  after  the  celebrating 
priest  has  read  it  in  alow  voice.  Cf.  epistle,  3. 

4.  Anything  propounded  or  accepted  as  infallibly  true  ;  as, 
they  took  his  words  for  gospel. 

5-  Any  system  of  doctrine  ;  any  guiding  principle  for,  or 
mainspring  of,  action  ;  often,  any  doctrine  of  political  or 
social  philosophy  fervently  maintained  or  preached  ;  as, 
this  political  gospel  ;  the  gospel  of  plain  living  or  of  cleanli¬ 
ness.  Burke.  “  The  agnostic  gospel .”  James  Ward. 
Gospel  according  to  the  Hebrews,  of  Nicodemus,  of  Peter,  of 
Thomas.  See  Apocrypha,  Table. 

gos'pel.  a.  Accordant  with,  or  relating  to,  the  gospel  ; 
evangelical ;  as,  gospel  righteousness, 
gos'pel  (gos'pel),  v.  t. ;  gos'peled  (-peld)  or  gos'pelled  ; 
gos'pel-ing  or  gos'pel-ling.  To  instruct  in,  or  convert  to, 
the  gospel  ;  to  evangelize.  Obs.  Shak. 

gos'pel,  V.  i.  To  preach  the  gospel.  Pare. 
gos'pel  er,  gos'pel-ler  (-er),  ??.  [AS.  godspellere.]  1.  One 
of  the  four  Evangelists.  Obs. 

2.  One  who  preaches  the  gospel.  Rare. 


gos'hawk  (g5s'h6k'),  n.  [AS. 
goshafuc,  lit.,  goose  hawk;  or 
Icel.  gashaukr.  See  goose  ;  hawk 
the  bird.]  Any  of  certain  rather 
large  short- winged  hawks  consti¬ 
tuting  the  genus  or  subgenus  As- 
tur  (see  hawk).  The  European 
( Astur  palumbarius)  and  the 
American  (A.  atricapillus )  are 
the  best-known  species.  They  are 
noted  for  their  powerful  flight, 
activity,  and  courage.  An  Aus¬ 
tralian  goshawk  {A.  novse-hol- 
landiae)  is  pure  white.  This  may 
be  a  white  form  of  a  dark-colored 
species  (A.  cinereus). 
gos'lar-ite  (g5s'ldr-it),  n.  [From 
Goslar,  in  the  Harz.]  Min.  Na¬ 
tive  white  vitriol,  or  zinc  sulphate, 
ZuS04,7H.,0,  usually  massive, 
formed  by  oxidation  of  sphalerite, 
gos'iing  (gbz'ling),  V.  [  AS.  yds 
goose  -f-  1st  -ling.]  1.  A  young 
goose. 

2.  A  foolish  or  callow  person. 

3.  An  ament  or  catkin. 


gore.  +  gare,  a  spear. 
gore'bllF,  n.  [.3d  gore  4-  bill.'] 
A  garfish.  Dial.  Eng. 
gore  blood.  Clotted  blood  ;  gore. 
Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 
gore 'fish  \  n.  =  gorebill. 
gor'fly'  (gor'flV),  n.  [(gore  (AS. 
gor)  dung  4- ,////.]  A  dung  fly. 
Local ,  Eng.  [Grand  Organist.  | 
G.  Org.  Ahhr.  Ei  ' 'masonry.  \ 
gorge'a-ble  (g5r'j«-b’l),  a.  See 

-ABLE. 

gorge  circle.  Gearing.  The  out¬ 
line  of  the  smallest  cross  section 
of  a  hyperboloid  of  revolution. 

n'e'let  (gflr j'lPt),  n.  [ gorge 
et.]  Zool.  A  gorget, 
gorger,  n.  =  gorget.  Obs. 
gor'ger-et  (g6r'j5r-€t),  n.  [F.] 
Surg.  A  gorget. 

gor'ger-ette'  (-?t'),  n.  [OF.] 
Armor.  A  variety  of  gorget,  or 
neck  defense.  [whirlpool. I 
gorges.  Her.  Var.  or  ouroes,  a| 


gor'get-ed,  a.  Having  a  gorget. 
Gor'gi-as  (gdr'jY-fts).  Bib. 

Gor' gl  bus'  (gor'zhP'bu').  n.  A 
wortnv  burgess  in  Moliere’s 
comedy  “  Les  Precieuses  Ridi¬ 
cules,’’  who  is  extremely  dis¬ 
tressed  by  the  perverse  affecta¬ 
tion  of  elegance  on  the  part  of 
his  daughter  and  niece, 
gor'gio  (gfir'jo),  n.:  pi.  -gios 
(-jdz).  [Gypsy  gorjo.]  A  non- 
Gypsy  ;  —  "so  called  by  Gypsies. 
Gbrgo-na'ce-a  (gdr'go-na'- 
shf-a),  n.  pi.  [NL.]  Zool.  = 
Gorgoniacea. 

Gor-go'ne-an  (g8r-go'n?-tfn). 
Var.  of  Gokoonian,  1. 
gor'go-ne'lon  (gdr'gfi-ne'yBn), 
n.  ;  L.  pi.  Gorgon ei a  (-yd  ;  -d). 
NL.,  fr.  Gr.  Fopyove to?  be- 
onging  to  a  Gorgon.]  =  oor- 
OONEUM . 

gor  gon-esque'  (gdr'gdn-gsk'), 


a.  Like  a  Gorgon  ;  repulsive  ; 

ugly. 

gor-go'nin  (gBr-go'nYn),  n. 
Chem.  An  iodized  albumoid 
found  in  Gorgonia  carolini. 
Gorgonzola  Hall.  The  London 
Stock  Exchange;— in  allusion 
to  the  fancied  resemblance  of 
its  interior  marble  walls  to  Gor¬ 
gonzola  cheese.  Slang ,  Eng. 
gor'hen/  ('gfir'hfn'),  n.  [gor-  as 
in  gorcock  -f-  hen.]  The  female 
of  the  red  grouse. 
go-ril'llne(g6-rYl'Tn  ;  -Yn  ;  183), 
a.  Zool.  Pert,  to,  or  resembling, 
the  gorilla.  [gory. I 

gor'i-ly  (gor'Y-lY),  adv.  of  | 
Goriot,  n.  See  Pere  Gor  jot. 
gor'lin  (gdr'IYn ),  n.  [From  gor 
unfledged  bird.]  An  unfledged 
bird  ;  a  callow  person.  Scot.  8f 
Dial.  Eng.  [Igraine.I 

Gor'lo-is  (g6r'lfi-Ys),  n.  See| 
gorm  (gflrm  ;  g6m).  Dial.  var. 


of  gaum,  to  smear.  [maw. I 
gor'ma(gor'md).  Var.  of  gor-| 
gor'mand,  gor'mand-er,  gor'- 
mand-ism.  ete.  Vars.  of  gour¬ 
mand,  etc. 

gor'maw'  (gflr'mfl'),  n.  [1st 
gore  4-  marc  gull,  Icel.  war.]  A 
cormorant.  Scot.  S'  North.  Eng. 
Gor'mo-gon  (gflr'mu-gBn).  n. 
A  member  of  an  lKth-century 
English  secret  society  in  imita¬ 
tion  of  the  Freemasons.  Obs. 
gornard.  gurnard. 
go-roon'  shell  (gu-roon').  A 
large,  handsome,  marine  uni¬ 
valve  (  Cymatmin  fentorale). 
gor  ouzel.  The  ring  ouzel.  Scot. 
gor'rah.  Var.  of  corah. 
gorre.  +  gore,  n.  tf  r.  [Obs.  | 
gorreau,  n.  [01'.]  Yoke;  collar.  | 
gor'rel.  n.  [OF.  gorel.]  A 
young  pig  ;  a  pot-bellied  person. 
Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 
gorse  bird.  The  common  Euro¬ 


pean  linnet.  Eng.  [Local, Eng.  I 

gorse'chat  .  //.  The  whinchat.  | 
gorse  duck.  The  corn  crake, 
gorse  'hatch ",  n.  a  The  whin- 
chat.  bTlie  wheat  ear  .Local  .Eng. 
gorse  hatcher,  a  =  gorse  bird, 
d  The  wheatenr.  Local,  Eng. 
gorse  linnet.  The  common  Eu¬ 
ropean  linnet.  Local,  Eng. 

forse  thatcher.  =  gorse  bird. 
,oc<d,  Eng.  [gorse. I 

gorst.  Ohs.  or  dial.  Eng.  var.  of  I 
gors'y  (gdr'sY),  a.  a  Abound¬ 
ing  in  gorse.  b  Of,  pert,  to,  or 
characteristic  of,  gorse. 
Gor-ty'na  (g5r-tT/nd).  Bib. 
gos.  ObB.  or  dial.  Eng.  var.  of 
GOOSE. 

gos,  w.  The  goshawk.  Scot. 
go-saln'  (go-sin'),  n.  [Hind. 
go-sd'in.]  A  religious  mendi¬ 
cant  or  teacher.  India. 
o'schenB  (g5'sh.»nz),  n.  pi. 
After  George  J.  Goschen,  Eng¬ 


lish  statesman.]  London  Stock 
Exchange.  The  consols  bearing 
two  and  three  quarters  per  cent 
interest.  Slang. 
gose.  *!•  goose. 
gosesomer  +  gossamer. 
gosh,  inter/.  A  substitute  for 
God.  used  in  minced  oaths. 
Go'shen  (gd'shrn),  n.  Bib.  The 
land  of  plenty  allotted  to  the  Is¬ 
raelites  in  E’gypt,  exempt  from 
the  plagues  of  Egypt  ;  hence, 
a  land  or  place  of  plenty  or  of 
light  and  immunity  from  evils, 
go'shen-ite.  n.  Min.  A  colorless 
beryl  from  Goshen,  Mass, 
gos'herd.  *1*  gooseiierd. 
gos'let  (gdz'lft),  v.  [Dim.  of 
goose.]  =  pygmy  goose. 

Gos  lettuce.  See  Cos  lettuce 
gosling  color  or  colour,  or gosling 
green.  Pale  yellowish  green, 
gosling  grass  or  weed.  Gooee 
grass,  or  cleavers. 


food,  foot ;  out,  oil ;  chair  ;  go  ;  sing,  if)k  ;  ♦hen,  thin  ;  nature,  verdure  (250) ;  K  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144) ;  boN  ;  yet ;  zh  —  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Guide. 
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3.  Eccl.  One  who  reads  or  sings  the  Gospel. 

4.  A  book  containing  the  liturgical  Gospels.  Obs. 

6.  A  person  who  professes  belief  in  the  gospel,  or  who 
maintains  that  his  party  alone  has  the  true  gospel;  hence, 
Obs.,  usually  derisively,  a  Puritan,  Protestant,  or  sectary, 
gos'pel-izo  (g5s'pgl-Iz),  t\  t.  ;  oos'pkl-ized  (-izd) ;  gos'- 
pel-iz/ing  (-i^Tng).  1.  To  form  or  modify  according  to 

the  gospel.  Obs. 

2.  To  instruct  in  the  gospel ;  to  evangelize. 

Gospel  Side.  Eccl.  Of  an  altar,  the  side  from  which  the 
Gospel  is  read ;  the  north  side,  or  left  side  to  a  person  look¬ 
ing  from  the  nave  toward  the  chancel.  Of.  Epistle  side. 
Gospel  tree.  A  tree,  as  an  oak,  set  as  a  mark  to  distinguish 
a  parish  or  township  boundary  :  —  so  called  from  the  cus¬ 
tom  of  having  the  Gospel  read  under  or  near  it  by  the 
clergyman  accompanying  the  perambulators,  a  curse  being 
laid  on  him  who  moves  the  landmarks.  Eng. 
gOS'p©l-true/,  a.  As  true  as  the  gospel ;  infallibly  true, 
gospel  truth,  a  The  truth  or  a  truth  in  the  gospel. 

A  return  to  something  more  like  the  original  gospel  truth  than 
men  had  ever  known  in  England.  Wm.  James. 

b  Something  infallibly  or  absolutely  true, 
gos'sa  m«r  (g5s'd-mer),  n.  [ME.  gossamer ,  gossuvnmer , 
gosesomer ,  perh.  for  goose  summer ,  peril,  referring  to  the 
summerlike  season  in  November  (Indian  summer,  St.  Mar¬ 
tin’s  summer)  when  geese  were  eaten  ;  cf.  G.  Mddchen- 
sommer ,  Altweibersommer ,  both  meaning  this  season  and 
also,  gossamer,  Jliegender  Sommer  gossamer.]  1.  A  fine, 
filmy  substance,  consisting  of  cobwebs,  floating  in  the  air, 
in  calm,  clear  weather,  esp.  in  autumn.  It  is  seen  on  grass 
or  low  bushes,  and  is  formed  by  small  spiders. 

2.  Any  very  thin  gauzelike  fabric. 

3.  In  England,  orig.,  an  advertising  tradesman’s  name  for 

a  make  of  silk  hat  recommended  as  extremely  light ;  hence, 
used  jocularly  for  a  hat  generally.  Ox/.  E.  D. 

4.  A  thin  waterproof  stuff,  or  an  outer  garment  of  it.  U.S. 
gos'sa  met,  a.  Light  and  flimsy ;  frivolous;  fickle, 
gos'sa  mered  (-merd),  a.  Like  gossamer  ;  gossamery  ; 

reduced  to  gossamer. 

gos'sa-mer-y  (-mer-T),  a.  Like  gossamer ;  flimsy ;  gos¬ 
samer.  “  Gossamery  affectation.”  De  Quincey. 

gos'san  (gbs'fin  ;  g5z'-),7i.  [Cornish.]  Mining.  Decom¬ 
posed  rock  of  reddish  or  ferruginous  color  (owing  to  oxi¬ 
dized  pyrites),  indicating  an  underlying  metallic  vein. 
Gos'seri’s  law  of  sa  ti'e  ty  (g5s'pnz).  Econ.  The  law 
or  fact  that  the  satisfaction  derived  from  added  wealth  de¬ 
creases  with  each  additional  increment;  —  so  named  from 
H.  H.  Gossen  (1810-58),  a  German  economist  who  made 
this  the  basis  of  a  theory  of  value. 

gos'sip  (g5s'Tp),  n.  [ME.  gossib ,  godsib ,  a  relation  or 
sponsor  in  baptism,  a  relation  by  a  religious  obligation, 
AS.  godsibb ,  fr.  god  God  -f-  fib  related,  a  relation  ;  akin  to 
G.  sippe  kin,  family,  Goth,  sibja ,  and  also  to  Skr.  sabhd 
assembly.]  1.  A  person  spiritually  related  to  another 
through  being  a  sponsor  at  a  baptism  ;  specif.  :  a  To  the 
baptized  person,  a  godfather  or  a  godmother ;  a  sponsor. 
Archaic  or  Dial.  Eng.  b  To  a  parent  of  a  baptized  per¬ 
son,  the  godfather  or  godmother  of  the  child.  Obs. 

*T  is  not  a  maid,  for  she  hath  had  gossij) *.  Shah. 

c  To  a  sponsor  at  a  baptism,  a  fellow  sponsor.  Obs. 

2.  A  friend  or  comrade  ;  a  companion  ;  a  familiar  and  cus¬ 
tomary  acquaintance.  Obs.  or  Archaic,  now  of  women  only. 

My  gossip,  dwelling  in  our  town, 

God  save  her  soul !  Her  name  was  Alisoun.  Chaucer 

3.  One  who  runs  from  house  to  house  or  goes  about  tat¬ 
tling  and  telling  news  ;  an  idle  tattler  ;  a  newsmonger. 

The  common  chat  of  gossips  when  they  meet.  Dn/den. 

4.  The  tattle  or  conversation  of  a  gossip ;  idle  talk  ; 
groundless  rumor  ;  also,  chat  or  light  familiar  writing,  as 
about  a  literary  subject  or  political  matter. 

Bubbles  o’er  like  a  city  with  gossip,  scandal,  and  spite.  Tennyson. 
Syn.  —  Gossip,  tattle.  Gossip  is  idle  personal  talk  ;  tat¬ 
tle,  trifling  or  petty  gossip  or  scandal  ;  as,  “fearing  the 
lazy  gossip  of  the  port”  (Tennyson) ;  “I  live  in  a  place 
where  even  the  ordinary  ladle  of  the  town  arrives  not  till 
it  is  stale  ”  ( Gray).  See  chat. 

gos'sip  (gbs'Tp),  v.  i.  ;  oos'sirED  (-Tpt) ;  oos'sip-ino.  1.  To 
be  a  gossip ;  to  act  as  a  familiar  friend  or  companion.  Obs. 

2.  To  run  about  and  tattle;  to  tell  idle,  esp.  personal,  tales. 

And  only  hear  the  magpie  gossip 

Garrulous  under  a  roof  of  pine.  Tennyson. 

3.  To  write  in  a  light  familiar  way. 

gos'sip,  v.  t.  1.  To  stand  sponsor  to  ;  to  name.  Obs. 

2.  To  tell  as  gossip. 

gos'sip-er  (-Sr),  n.  One  who  gossips  or  is  given  to  gossip, 
gos'slp-ing  (-Tng),  p.  pr.  ti*  vb.  n.  of  gossip.  Specif. :  vb.  n. 
a  A  christening  or  christening  feast.  Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 
b  A  meeting  of  gossips  or  friends,  as  at  a  lying-in  ;  also, 
a  merrymaking  ;  a  carouse.  Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 
gos'sip-red  (g5s'Tp-r6d),  n.  [Cf.  kindred.]  1.  The  re¬ 
lationship  between  a  person  and  his  sponsors ;  sponsor¬ 
ship  ;  spiritual  affinity.  Cf.  COMPATERNITY.  Obs.OrJ/ist. 

2.  Affinity.  Obs.  c0  /?. 

3.  Gossiping  ;  chat ;  gossip.  Harr. 

gos'sip-ry  (-rt),  n.  1.  Spiritual  relationship  or  affinity  ; 
gossipred  ;  special  intimacy.  Archaic  or  Hist. 

2.  Gossip  ;  also,  a  body  of  gossips, 
gos'sip-y  (-T),  a.  Full  of,  or  given  to,  gossip. 

gos  soon'  (gS-sobn'),  n.  [F .  gargon.l  A  lad.  Anglo-Ir. 
os  syp'i-um  (gB-stp'T-ftm),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  L.  gossypion , 


gossipion."]  Bot.  A  genus  of  malvaceous  herbs  or  shrubs 
yielding  tlie  cotton  of  commerce.  They  have  mostly  pal- 
inately  lobed  leaves  and  showy  flowers.  The  species  are 
much  confused  through  artificial  hybridization ;  the  most 
important  are  G.  hirsutum ,  upland  cotton  ;  G.  barbadense , 
sea-island  cotton;  G.  pcruviantim ,  Peruvian  cotton;  G. 
herbaceum  and  G .  religiosum ,  Indian  cotton).  See  cotton. 

Goth  (g5th),  7i.  [L.  (Jut hi,  pi.  ;  cf.  Gr.  Totfoi,  Goth.  Gut- 
piuda  the  Gothic  people.]  1.  One  of  an  ancient  Teutonic 
race,  who  originally  dwelt  between  the  Elbe  and  the  Vis¬ 
tula,  or,  according  to  some  records,  in  northern  Germany 
and  southern  Sweden,  and  in  the  early  centuries  of  the 
Christian  era  overran  the  greater  part  of  the  Roman  em¬ 
pire,  of  which,  under  Theodoric  the  Great,  they  were  vir¬ 
tual  masters.  They  had  early  taken  possession  of  Dacia 
(modern  Transylvaniaaud  adjoining  regions),  and,  dividing 
into  two  groups,  came  to  be  known  as  Ostrogoths  and  Visi¬ 
goths,  or  East  Goths  and  West  Goths.  The  former  inhabited 
countries  on  the  Black  Sea  up  to  the  Danube ;  some  of 
them  took  possession  of  the  province  of  Moesia,  and  hence 
were  called  Mtesogoths.  The  west  Goths,  after  wandering 
to  and  fro  over  Europe,  founded  the  Visigothic  kingdom 
in  Spain  and  southern  France,  forming  the  foundation  of 
the  later  Spanish  nationality. 

2.  One  who  is  rude  or  uncivilized;  a  person  without  cul¬ 
ture  or  refinement ;  a  barbarian. 

Got'ham  (got'ani,  often  improperly  go'tham.  Or/.  E.  D.  ; 
the  second  pron.  (or  gSth'ani)  is  usual  in  America,  as  in 
sense  2  b),  n.  1.  A  village  in  England  whose  inhabitants 
were  proverbial  for  their  follies,  as  testified  by  a  well- 
known  nursery  rime  and  by  “  The  Merry  Tales  of  the  Mad 
Men  of  Gotham,”  compiled  about  15G8.  It  is  not  certain 
that  Gotham  in  Nottinghamshire  is  the  place  alluded  to. 

2.  Hence  :  a  Newcastle,  England,  b  (usually  go'thftm 
or  gbth'am)  The  city  of  New  York;  —  a  popular  name 
first  given  to  it  in  “  Salmagundi  ”  (a  humorous  work  by 
Washington  Irving,  William  Irving,  and  James  Kirke 
Paulding),  because  the  inhabitants  were  such  wiseacres. 

3.  A  wiseacre  ;  a  simpleton.  Obs. 

Go'tham-ite  (go'tham-it ;  g5tli'5m- ;  see  Gotham),  n. 

1.  A  wiseacre  ;  a  simpleton. 

2.  An  inhabitant  of  New  York  citv.  Jocular. 

Goth'en  burg  sys'tem  (gSt/en-burg).  A  system  of  regu¬ 
lation  of  the  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors  used  in  Sweden 
(orig.  at  Gothenburg,  or  Goteborg)  and  largely  in  Norway 
and  Finland,  in  which,  among  other  things,  the  control  of 
the  sale  is  given  to  a  corporation  which  makes  no  profit 
beyond  a  certain  per  cent  (6  in  Sweden,  5  in  Norway)  from 
the  sale,  all  other  profits  being  required  to  be  paid  over  to 
the  local  governments,  or  in  some  later  legislation  to  the 
central  government  or  to  charitable  institutions. 

Goth'ic  (gbth'Tk),  a.  [L.  Gothicus :  cf.  F.  golhique.~\ 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Goths  or  their  language. 

2.  Teutonic  ;  Germanic.  Obs. 

3.  [ often  l.  c.]  Of,  pert,  to,  or  characteristic  of,  the  Middle 
Ages;  medieval  ;  romantic,  as  opposed  to  classical ;  deroga- 
torily,  of,  pertaining  to,  or  characteristic  of,  the  dark  ages  ; 
hence,  rude  ;  barbarous  ;  rough;  fierce.  See  Gothicism,  2. 

Whatever  was  old  was  absurd;  and  Gothic  —  an  epithet  ap¬ 
plied  to  all  medieval  art,  philosophy,  or  social  order  —  became  a 
simple  term  of  contempt.  Sir  L  Stephen. 

We  have  seen  that,  during  the  classical  period,  “  Gothic,  ’  as  a 
term  in  literary  criticism,  was  bynonymous  with  barbarous, law¬ 
less,  and  tuwdry.  H.  A.  Beers. 

4-  Arch.  Of.  pert,  to,  or  designating,  a  style  of  building  and 
ornament.  See  Gothic  architecture.  The  term  w  as  orig¬ 
inally  applied  derogatorily  to  any  style  not  classical  Greek 
or  Roman,  and  has  been  objected  to  as  inappropriate  for 
an  architectural  system  owing  nothing  to  the  Goths. 

5.  Paleography.  Pertaining  to  or  designating  a  style  of 
writing  which  appeared  in  the  12th  century,  and  which  is 
the  French  minuscule  with  the  curved  parts  replaced  by 
angles.  It  is  the  origin  of  the  modern  black  letter. 

6.  Designating,  or  pert,  to,  a  style  of  type.  See  Gothic, n.,  3. 
7-  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  designating,  a  style  of  beautifully 
designed  and  well-made  plate  armor  of  the  15th  century. 
Gothic  arch,  the  pointed  arch,  esp.  one  with  a  joint 
instead  of  a  keystone  at  its  apex.  See  arch,  I/lusf.  ((»  A* 
7).  —  G.  architecture,  the  architectural  style  developed  in 
northern  France  and  spreading  through  western  Europe 
from  about  1160  to  the  15th  century.  The  need  of  roof¬ 
ing  with  masonry  large  interiors  for  public  meetings,  with 
the  least  obstruction  of  light  and  sound,  led  to  the  con¬ 
verging  of  weights  and  strains  at  isolated  points  upon 
slender  vertical  piers  and  counterbalancing  buttresses,  un¬ 
til  the  Gothic  building  became  fundamentally  a  stone  skel¬ 
eton  of  pillars,  props,  and  ribs,  upon  which  rest  shells  of 
vaulting.  Inclosing  walls  were  consequently  made  thin, 
or  in  the  best  examples  almost  wholly  replaced  by  large 
w  indow  s  of  colored  glass,  stiffened  with  metal  work  and 
stone  tracery.  Pointed  arches  and  vaulting  replaced  the 
round  of  the  Romanesque,  having  the  advantage  of  pre¬ 
senting  less  lateral  thrust  and  simpler  lines  at  the  groins 
of  intersection.  See  architecture,  Table.  —  G.  stitch,  chain 
stitch.  —  G.  Version  (of  the  Bible).  See  version. 

Goth'lo,  n.  1.  The  Teutonic  language  of  the  Goths,  chiefly 
known  from  the  Mnesogothic  translation  of  the  Bible,  by 
Ulfilas.  The  Gothic  alphabet,  invented  by  Ulfilas,  was 
based  on  the  Greek,  but  included  several  Latin  charac¬ 
ters  and  a  few  runic  signs  already  used  by  the  Goths.  It 
consisted  of  24  letters,  to  which  were  adaed  two  charac¬ 
ters  having  only  numerical  values,  and  one  used  only  in 
foreign  proper  names.  See  Indo-European. 

2.  Gothic  style  or  decoration.  See  Gothicism,  2. 


3.  Print,  a  In  England,  black  letter,  b  [often  l.  r.]  In 
the  United  States,  a  square-cut  type  with  no  serifs ;  — 
called  in  England  grotesque  or,  sometimes,  Doric. 

B=F“This  line  is  in  Nonpareil  GOTHIC. 
Goth'i  Clsm  (gOtli'T-siz’m),  n.  1.  Rudeness;  barbarous¬ 
ness  ;  inelegance,  or  an  inelegance. 

2.  Gothic  principles  or  characteristics  generally ;  con¬ 
formity  to,  or  practice  of,  the  Gothic  style.  As  a  uritical 
term  Gothicism  denotes  the  principles,  qualities,  or  inform¬ 
ing  spirit  of  medieval  art.  During  the  Renaissance,  and 
until  within  the  18tli  century,  this  art  was  thought  of  as 
typically  uncouth  and  extravagant,  with  unity  of  concep¬ 
tion  lost  sight  of  in  florid  and  fanciful  or  grotesque  details. 
W  ith  fuller  appreciation  of  Gothic  architecture  **  the  Goth¬ 
ic  ”  has  taken  the  favorable  signification  of  rugged  gran¬ 
deur,  of  the  blended  effects  of  vivid  imagery  with  an  ap- 
i>eal  to  the  mysterious  and  infinite.  Gothicism  has  thus 
been  akin  to  romanticism,  in  later  critical  thought,  as  op¬ 
posed  to  classicism. 

3.  A  Gothic  idiom. 

Goth'l-cist  (-sTst),  n.  A  person  who  is  familiar  with  or 
who  is  devoted  to  Gothic  style,  as  in  architecture. 
Goth'l-cize  (-slz),  V.  t.  /GoTH'i-ciZED(-sizd) ;  Goth'i-ciz'ino 
(-siz'Tng).  To  make  Gothic ;  to  give  a  medieval  aspect  or 
character  to  ;  to  transform  to  the  Gothic  style,  as  of  archi¬ 
tecture.  —  r.  i.  To  adopt  or  use  the  Gothic  style,  as  of 
architecture.  —  Goth'i  ciz  er  (-siz'er),  n. 
go'thite,  or  goe'thite  (gG'tit),  n.  [After  the  poet  Goethe .] 
Min.  A  hydrous  oxide  of  iron,  Fe203  H20,  occurring  in 
prismatic  crystals,  also  massive,  with  a  fibrous,  renifoim, 
or  stalactitic  structure.  The  color  varies  from  yellowish 
to  blackish  brown.  H.,  5-5.5.  Sp.  gr.,  4. 0-4.4. 
go'tra  (go'tra),  n.  [Skr.  gotra .]  Hindu  Law.  Orig.,  the 
iuclosure  or  curtilage  within  which  the  cattle  of  a  lamily 
are  sheltered  ;  hence,  a  stock  or  family  descended  from  a 
common  ancestor  by  an  uninterrupted  line  of  males. 

II  gouache  (gw&sh),  n.  [F.,  It.  guazzo.']  A  method  of 
painting  with  opaque  colors  which  have  been  ground  in 
water  and  mingled  with  a  preparation  of  gum ;  also,  a 
picture  thus  painted,  or  the  pigment  itself, 
gou  a-ree'  (goo-a-re'),  n.  [From  native  name  in  the  Dek- 
kan.  ]  A  fabaceous  annual  herb  ( Cyamopsis  tetragonoloba) 
grown  in  southern  Asia  for  its  edible  pods  and  seeds. 


gouge  (gouj ;  gooj ;  277),  n.  [F.  gouge ,  LL.  gvbia,  guxna, 
gulbia ,  gulvia ,  gulvium.']  1.  a  A  kind  of  chisel  with  a 


Gouges,  1  a.  1,  2,  3  Straight  ;  4  Curved  ;  5  Front  Bent  ;  0  Back 
Bent. 


concavo-convex  cross  section,  used  in  its  various  forms  for 
scooping  or  cutting  holes,  channels,  or  grooves,  in  wood, 
stone,  etc.,  for  doing  the  roughing  cuts  in  wood  turning, 
for  removing  portions  of  bone  in  surgery,  or  the  like,  fc 
An  incising  tool  which  cuts  forms  or  blanks  for  gloves,  en¬ 
velopes,  etc.,  from  leather,  paper,  etc.  c  A  bookbinder’s 
tool  for  blind  tooling  or  gilding,  having  a  face  which  forms 
a  curve;  also,  the  impression  made  by  it. 

2.  Act  of  scooping  out  with  or  as  with  a  gouge  ;  a  groove 
or  cavity  scooped  out,  as  with  a  gouge.  Colloq.,  U.  S. 

3.  An  imposition;  a  cheat;  fraud;  also,  an  impostor; 
a  cheater  ;  a  trick isli  person.  Slang ,  U.  S. 

4.  Mining.  Soft  material  lying  between  the  wall  of  a  vein 
and  the  solid  vein. 

gouge,  v.  I.  ;  gouged  (goujd  ;  gbojd)  ;  goug'ing  (gouj'Tng  ; 
gooj'-).  1.  To  cut  grooves,  channels,  or  holes  in,  with  or 
as  with  a  gouge  ;  to  scoop  out  with  or  as  with  a  gouge. 

2  To  scoop  out,  as  an  eye,  with  the  thumb  nail ;  to  force 
out  the  eye  of  (a  person)  with  the  thumb. 

3.  To  cheat ;  to  defraud.  Col/og.,  U.  S. 

gouge  bit.  Mech.  A  boring  bit,  shaped  like  a  gouge, 
which  cuts  out^a  solid  core. 

goug'er  (gouj'er;  gooj'-),  n.  One  that  gouges;  specif., 
Railroads,  a  snow  plow  consisting  of  a  kind  of  box  car  with 
a  prow  made  like  a  large  flat  scraper  set  sufficiently  low  to 
enable  it  to  run  into  the  snow  like  a  wedge,  and  having 
hinged  side  wings  to  widen  the  opening  thus  made. 

Gou  lard's'  ex'tract  (gob-lardz').  [After  the  introducer, 
Thomas  Goulard  (d.  cir.  1790),  French  surgeon.J  Med.  An 
aqueous  solution  of  a  basic  acetate  of  lead,  used  a9  a  lotion 
for  inflammation.  Goulard  water  is  a  much  weaker  solution. 
Goulard's  cerate  is  a  cerate  containing  the  extract. 

gOU'ml  (goo'mT),  n.  [Jap.  gum L]  A  shrub  (Elseagnns 
longipes )  of  Japan  and 
China,  cultivated 
for  its  yellow¬ 
ish  white,  fra¬ 
grant  flowers, 
and  scarlet, 
well-flavor  e  d 
fruit. 

gou'ra-ml 

(  goo'r  d-  m  T  ; 
goo-ra'ml),  n. 

[Malay  gur&mi.'] 


(A) 

Gourami. 

A  very  large  fresh-water  fish  (Osphro- 


gos'pel  1st.  gos 'pel-list,  n.  = 

gospelek,  A.  Rare. 
gospeller.  =  gospeler. 
gos'pel-like'.  a.  a  Attached  to, 
or  living  by,  gnBpel  principles. 
Obs.  b  Accordant  with  the  gos¬ 
pel.  —  gos'pel-like  .  ad v. 
gos'pel-ly.  a  dr.  In  accordance 
with  gospel  principles  nr  doc¬ 
trines;  hence,  truthfully.  Obs. 
Gospel  oak.  See  Gospel  tree. 
gospel  oath.  An  outh  sworn  on 
the  Gospels,  or  equally  binding, 
gospel  sin.  Sin  against  gospel 
light.  —  gospel  sinner, 
gospel  title.  An  incontestable 
title.  Slang.  [hospodar.  I 

gos'po-dar  ( gfls'pfi-niir),  n.  A  | 
goss.  Obs.  or  dial.  Eng.  vnr.  of 
GOKSE. 

gossamer  spider.  =  balloon¬ 
ing  SPIDER. 

gos'sam-pine  (gtf  s'rf  m-pe  n), 
n.  [It  go<sanwino.  Cf.  oossi- 
pine.]  The  ceiba  tree  ;  also,  its 
cottonlike  fiber  or  a  cloth  made 
therefrom.  Obs. 
gos  san-lf'er-ous  (gBs'd'n-Yf'fr- 
tls),  a.  [gossan  -f  Jerous.]  Con¬ 


taining  gossan.  fof  gossip. I 
gos'sep.  Ohs.  or  dial.  Eng.  var.  I 
goss'hawk'.  Var.  of  goshawk. 
gosshe  gush. 
gos'sib.  ^  <;o<sn\  [See-nOM.I 
gos'stp-dom  (gOs'tp-d'/m),  //. 
gos'sip-hood.  //•  a  Spiritual 
affinity.  Obs.  b  Gossips, 
gos'si-pine  (gSs'T-pen),  n.  (It. 
i  gossiping  cloth  made  of  this 
|  cotton.]  Gossampine.  Obs. 
gos'8ip-i-ness  (gOH'Tp-T-nFs),  n. 
|  See  -n  kss.  [ing. I 

gos'sip-ing-ly,  adr.  of  gossip- I 
goe'sip-ship,  n.  See -simp.  Obs. 
gos'so-raer.  gossomere,  gossum- 
mer.  +  gossamer. 
goe'sy,  n. :  nl.  -sies.  A  gossip; 
a  crony.  Obs.  Scot. 
gos'sy-pine  (gbs'Y-pIn  ;  -pin), 
«.  [See  gossypium.]  Cottony; 
flocculent. 

gos'ey-pose  (-p5s).  n.  [gossgp- 
mm  +  -ost ;  —because  obtained 
from  cotton  seeds.]  Client.  = 

KAKFINOSE.  [GHOST.  I 

gost.  Obs.  var.  or  ref.  sp.  of  | 
gos'ter.  Dial.  var.  of  oauster. 
gost'lich.  •] •  ghostly. 


o'sum-mer.  w.  [See  gossamer.] 
’he  end  of  summer  :  St.  Mar¬ 
tin’s  summer.  Obs.  Scot. 
got.  +  goat. 

got  (gOt),  pret.  Sr  />.  p.  of  get. 
Go'ta-ma.  Var.  of  Gautama. 
gotch  (g5ch), //.  A  bulging  jug 
or  pitcher.  Dial.  Eng. 
gotch'y,  a.  Bloated.  Obs. 
goto.  goat. 

got*  (g5t),  n.  [Cf.  LG.  gotr, 
gaute ,  canal.  D.  gnat,  akin  to 
AS.  geotan  to  pour,  and  E.  f'nsr 
to  melt.]  A  channel  for  water  ; 
a  stream  ;  a  sluice.  Dial.  Eng. 
goten.  Ohs.  p.  n.  of  <;  kt. 
goter,  gotere.  t  gutter. 
goth-  Obs.  pres,  indie.  3d  per¬ 
son  sing,  of  go. 

Goth.  Abbr.  Gothic. 

Gotham,  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to 
Gotham  :  hence,  foolish.  Ohs. 
Gothamist.  n.  =  Gothamite, 
1 .  Obs. 

go'the-le.  +  godele. 
Goth'i-an.  n.  A  Goth.  Obs. 
Goth'i-caJ.  a.  Gothic.  Obs. 
Goth'l-cal-ly,  adv.  of  Gothic, 
Gothical. 


Goth-ic'i-ty  (gCth-Ys'T-tY),  n 
[  Gothic  quality. 

Goth'ick.  Ods.  or  archaic  var. 
of  Goth  ic.  [of  being  Gothic. | 
Goth'ic-ness,  n.  Quality  or  state | 
Goth'ish.  a.  =  Gothic.  Rare. 
Goth'ism  (gfith'Yz’m), //.  Gothi¬ 
cism  ;  bad  taste. 

Goth'l&nd-er  (-lfin-d5r),  n.  A 
native  of  Gotland,  Sweden. 
Goth'o-li'as  (-fi-ll'rts).  Bib. 
Go-tho'ni-el  (gfi-tho'nY-rl  ;  g6- 
I  thfin'T-el).  Bib. 
gothsemav.  +  gossamer. 
gotin.  Obs.  p.  p.  of  get. 
gotire.  +  guitar. 
got'n.  Gotten.  Ref.  Sp. 
go'-to-bed  -at-noon',  n.  The 
I  yellow  goatsbeard. 
go'-to-meet'ing.  a.  Suitable 
i  tor  wear  to  church  on  Sunday. 
Colloq. 

go'tra-Ja  (g5'tra-jd).  u.  [Skr. 
|  got  raj  a.]  Hindu  Lam.  A  kins- 
|  man  of  the  same  gotra. 
gott.  Var.  of  oote.  Dial.  Eng. 
gotte.  out. 
got 'ten.  />.  /*.  Of  GET. 

Got  ter-dam'mer  ung  (gftt'er- 


d?m'5r-<5bng),  n.  [G.]  Ger.  equiv. 

OfRAONAROK.  fof  GET.) 

got'ton.  Obs.  or  dial.  Fng.  p.p.| 
gou'ber.  Var.  of  goober. 
goud  (g5d  ;  g<3od).  Scot,  and 
dial.  Eng.  var.  of  GOLD. 

Gou'da  (gou 'do)?  w.»  or  Gouda 
cheese.  A  flat  pressed  cheese  of 
Holland,  with  rounded  edges  ; 
—  from  a  town  in  Holland, 
goude.  d*  good. 
gouge,  n.  [F.]  A  wench.  Obs. 
gouitre.  d*  goiter. 
gou'jere  (goo'jer),  -Jeer.  Jeers. 
n.  Corrupt,  of  <;oodvear. 
gou'jon  (gdb'bin  ;  gftj'tfn),  n. 
[F.,  gudgeon.]  The  mud  cot 
(Lea tops  oliva r is).  Loral,  (J.  S. 
gouk(gok).  Scot,  and  dial.  Eng. 
var.  of  gowk. 
goal.  +  gull,  bird, 
goul.  var.  of  ghoul. 
goul  (gol;  goul).  Dial.  Eng.  var. 
of  oowl,  a  secretion  of  the  eye. 
oul  (goul  :  gdol).  Scot,  and 
ial.  Eng.  vnr.  of  oowl,  howl, 
gouland.  d*  oollan. 
gou 'lash  (goo 'lash)  n..  or  Hun¬ 
garian  goulash  [Hung,  gult/iis- 


h us  (sc.  hus  meat)  of  a  herds¬ 
man.]  A  ragout  of  steak  flavored 
with  paprika  and  vegetables, 
gould  (goold  ;  gold).  Obs.  or 
dial.  Eng.  var.  of  gold. 
goules,  goulez.  d*  oulks. 
goulf.  d*  gulf. 
goun.  d*  gown. 
gound  Dial.  Eng.  var.  of  gown. 
gound.  n.  [AS.  gund.]  Puru¬ 
lent  matter,  esp.  in  the  eye.  Obs. 
—  gound'y,  <<.  Obf. 

Soun'dhou.  goun'dou  (gtfon'- 
<m>).  n.  Med.  A  disease  occur¬ 
ring  among  negroes  on  the  west 
coast  of  Africa,  marked  by  tu¬ 
mors  on  cither  side  of  the  nose, 
goun®.  d*  gown,  gun. 
gounor.  gunner.  fofoAirp.l 
goup.  Scot,  and  dial.  Eng.  var.  I 
gowpen,  gou'pln.  Vars.  of 
OOWPEN. 

goa'pha  Var.  of  kuphar. 
gour.  d*  GIAOUR, 
gour  (gour),  n.  a  Var.  ofGAUR. 
b  The  koulan. 

Gou'ra  (g<5b'rd  ;  gou'rd),  n. 
[NL.,  fr.  native  name  in  New 
Guinea.]  Zobl.  The  genus  con- 


ale,  sen&te,  ciire,  am,  dccount,  arm,  ask,  sofa  ;  eve,  Svent.  end,  recent,  maker ;  Ice,  Ill ;  old,  ftbey,  orb,  6dd,  sSft,  connect ;  use,  unite,  urn,  up,  circus,  menu  ■ 

H  Foreign  Word.  d*  Obsolete  Variant  of.  +  combined  with.  =  cqnuU. 
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mcnno  goramy)  of  China  and  the  Malay  Archipelago,  exten¬ 
sively  reared  in  tropical  countries,  and  highly  valued  as  a 
food  fish.  Unsuccessful  efforts  have  been  made  to  intro¬ 
duce  it  into  southern  Europe. 

gourd  (gord  ;  goord  ;  277),  n.  [F.  gourde ,  OF.  also  coorde 
gougourde ,  cougourde ,  you- 
hourde ,  fr.  L.  cucurbiia 
gourd  (cf.  NPr.  couyourdo ). 

Cf.  cucurbit.]  1.  a  The 
fruit  of  any  cucurbitaceous 
plant.  Obs.  b  The  fruit 
of  any  species  of  Cucurbiia , 
or  that  of  the  bottle  gourd 
( Lagenaria  lagenaria),  also, 
any  plant  producing  such 
fruit.  In  the  United  States 
the  term  is  generally  re¬ 
stricted  to  the  various 
forms  of  Lagenaria  vulgaris , 
cultivated  for  ornament, 
and  to  the  variety  ovifera  of 
Cucurbiia  pepo.  The  hard 
shells  of  gourds  are  utilized 
for  many  kinds  of  utensils. 

2.  The  cleaned  and  dried 
shell  of  the  fruit,  used  as  a 
dipper  or  other  vessel. 

3.  Obs.  a  Drinking  vessel ;  Gourds  of  several  kinds,  much 

bottle,  b  Chem .  A  cucurbit.  reduced. 

gourde  (goord),  n.  [Sp.  gordo  large  :  cf.  F.  gourde.']  a  A 
silver  dollar  ; —  so  called  in  Cuba,  etc.  b  The  monetary 
unit  of  Haiti,  equivalent  to  five  francs  or  96.5  cents;  also, 
a  Haitian  silver  coin  of  this  value. 

gourd'y  (gor'd!  ;  goor'di),  n.  [Either  fr.  gourd,  or  fr.  F. 
gourdi  swollen,  benumbed,  p.  p.  of  gourd ir ;  cf.  F.  gourd 
benumbed.]  Far.  Swollen  in  the  legs. 

gour'mand  (goor'mfind ;  F.  goor'maN'),  n.  [F.]  1.  A 

greedy  or  ravenous  eater  ;  a  glutton.  Obs. 


That  great  gourmand ,  fat  Apicius.  B.  Jonson. 
2.  A  luxurious  eater  ;  an  epicure  ;  a  gourmet. 

Syn.  —  See  epicure. 

gour'mand,  U. _ Gluttonous  ;  fond  of  eating. 

H  gour  met'  (goor'mS'),  n.  [F.]  A  connoisseur  in  eating 
and  drinking  ;  an  epicure. 

Syn.  —  See  epicure. 
gout  (gout),  7i.  [F.  goutte  a  drop,  the  gout,  the  disease 

being  considered  as  a  defiuxion,  fr.  L.  gutta  drop.  Cf. 
gutter.]  1.  A  drop  ,  a  clot  or  coagulation. 

On  thy  hlude  and  dudgeon  gouts  of  blood.  Shak. 

2.  A  splash  of  color. 

3.  Med.  A  disease  occurring  in  paroxysms  and  marked 
by  a  painful  inflammation  of  the  fibrous  and  ligamentous 
parts  of  the  joints,  deposits  of  urate  of  sodium  in  and 
around  the  joints,  and  an  excessive  amount  of  uric  acid  in 
the  blood.  It  usually  attacks  first  the  great  toe,  after 
which  other  joints,  esp.  the  smaller  ones  of  the  extremities, 
may  become  involved.  It  involves  more  or  less  severe 
constitutional  symptoms,  and  may  attack  certain  internal 
organs  of  the  body,  as  the  stomach,  the  intestines,  etc. 

4.  A  disease  of  wheat,  caused  by  a  fly  which  produces 
swellings  at  the  nodes  or  joints  of  the  stem.  See  gout  fly. 
6.  A  disease  marked  by  a  hard  swelling,  affecting  hawks 
and  other  birds.  Obs. 

gout  fly.  A  small  dipterous  fly,  which  in  the  larval  state 
injures  grain,  living  in  the  stalk,  and  causing  the  disease  of 
wheat  called  “  gout  ”  from  the  swelled  joints.  The  com¬ 
mon  European  species  is  Chlorops  txniopus. 


gout' weed  (gout'wed') 
gout'wort'  (gout'wtirt')  ) 


[So  called  from  its  former 
use  as  a  remedy  for  the  gout.] 
A  coarse  European  apiaceous  plant  ( JEgopodium  poda- 
graria ). 

gOUt'y  (gout'T),  a.  ;  gout'i-er  (-T-er) ;  gout'i-est.  1.  Dis¬ 
eased  with,  or  subject  to,  the  gout  ;  as,  a  gouty  person. 

2.  Swollen  as  if  from  gout ;  specif.,  Far.  {Obs.),  having 
swellings  ;  gourdy. 

3.  Pertaining  to,  or  of  the  nature  of,  the  gout ;  causing,  or 

tending  to  cause,  gout ;  used  by  a  gouty  person  ;  as,  gouty 
shoes.  “  Gouty  matter.”  Blackmore. 

4.  Knobby  ;  knotty.  Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 

6.  Boggy  ;  as,  gouty  land.  Obs. 
gouty  bronchitis,  bronchitis  arising  as  a  secondary  disease 
aurin^  the  progress  of  gout.  —  g.  concretions,  calculi  (urate 
of  sodium)  formed  in  the  joints,  kidneys,  etc.,  in  gout.— 
g.  gall,  a  gall  or  swelling  of  the  stem  of  certain  plants ;  as, 
the  gouty  gall  of 


the  raspberry 
caused  by  the  lar¬ 
va  of  a  beetle 
( Agrilus  ruficol- 
tis).  —  g.  kidney,  an 
affection  occur¬ 
ring  during  the 
progress  of  gout, 
the  kidney  snriv- 
elingand  contain¬ 
ing  concretions  of 
urate  of  sodium, 
gouty  stem,  or 
gouty  tree  a  An 
Australian  ster- 
culiaceous  tree 
( Slerculia  rupes-  ... 
iris),  having  a  re- 
markablyswollen  t-.M. 
or  bottle-shaped  i* 'A*  __ 

trunk,  b  The  sour  _  . 

g0ur(j  Gouty  Stem  a 


Bisting  of  the  crowned  pigeons 
(which  see).  It  is  the  type  of  a 
subfamily.  Gou-ri'nae  (-ri'ne). 
gourd,  n.  ‘[OF.  port.  Cf.  oorce.] 
A  whirlpool  or  deep  hole.  Obs. 
gourd,  w.  [Cf.  OF.  gourd  cheat¬ 
ing.]  A  sort  of  false  dice.  Ohs. 
gourd'al,  n.  =  oourdrk.  Local , 
Eng. 

gourd'ed,  />.  a.  [See  gourdy.] 
Far.  Gourdy  :  swollen.  Ohs. 
gourd 'er.  n.  The  stormy  petrel. 
Local.  Eng.  Sc  Ire. 
gourd 'er.  n.  [Cf.  gourd  a  whirl¬ 
pool.]  'torrent;  downpour.  Ohs. 
gourd 'ful,  n.  See  -fit l. 
gourd'head',  or  gourdhead 
Buffalo.  The  buffalo  fish  Ictio- 
bus  cyprinella.  Louisiana. 
gourd'!  ness  (g(5r'dT-n5s  ;  gfibr'- 
dY->.  n.  See -ness.  [Obs.  I 
gourd'ing,  n.  Far.  Swelling.  | 


gourd  melon.  The  wax  gourd, 
gourd 'mouth/,  >/..  or  gourd '- 
seed  suck'er.  The  black  horse 
(  Cgclej  tin  s  c  long  at  us ). 
gourd  towel.  = towel  gourd. 
gourd  tree.=  calabash  tree  a. 

ourd'worm/  (-wflrm/).  n.  A 
..uke worm.  [See  Goi’Ra.I 

Grou-ri'n®,  n.  pi.  [NL.]  Zohl.  | 
gour'mand,  r.  t.  8f  i.  To  eat  or 
devour  greedily.  Obs. 
gour'mand-er.  ».  A  gourmand, 
gour-man'de-rie  (goor-m&n'd?- 
rl :  gd5r/miv/d’r5'),  n.  (Cf.  OF. 
yourmandme.]  Gourmand  ism. 
gourraandise.  f  gormandize. 
gour'mand-ism  (goor'nwTn- 
.1  i  r’m  ),  ».  See  -ISM.  I  '  ] 

gour'mand-ist./c  A  gourmand.  | 
gour'met-ism  (goor'nut-lz’m), 
n.  See -ism. 
gournard  +  GURNARD. 


gov'ern  (guv'ern),  v.  t. ;  gov'ernbd  (-Srnd) ;  gov'ern-ing. 
[OF.  governor ,  F.  gouvtmer ,  fr.  L.  gubemare  to  steer, 
pilot,  govern,  Gr.  Kvpcpvav.  Cf.  gubernatorial.]  1.  To 
direct  and  control  the  actions  or  conduct  of,  either  by 
established  laws  or  by  arbitrary  will  ;  to  direct  and  con¬ 
trol,  rule,  or  regulate,  by  authority.  “  Fit  to  govern  and 
rule  multitudes.”  Shade. 

2.  Hence,  to  control  or  direct  the  action,  conduct,  or  oper¬ 
ation  of  ;  to  regulate  ;  influence  ;  restrain  ;  manage ;  ad¬ 
minister  ;  as,  to  govern  the  life  ;  to  govern  a  horse. 

Govern  well  thy  appetite.  Milton. 

Govern  these  ventageB  with  your  fingers  and  thumb,  and  it  will 
discourse  most  eloquent  music.  Shak. 

3.  To  take  care  of ;  to  tend  ;  to  treat.  Obs. 

4.  To  be  a  rule,  precedent,  law,  or  deciding  principle  for  ; 
to  apply  to  in  a  determining  or  deciding  way. 

5.  Gram.  To  require  to  be  (in  a  particular  case  or  mood); 
as,  a  transitive  verb  governs  a  noun  in  the  objective  case  ; 
or  to  require  (a  particular  case  or  mood) ;  as,  a  transitive 
verb  governs  the  objective  case.  Formerly,  also,  to  require 
(a  verb)  to  be  (in  a  particular  person  and  number) ;  —  said 
of  the  subject. 

Syn.  —  Regulate,  influence,  manage,  direct,  conduct, 
supervise. —Govern,  rule.  Govern,  the  more  general 
term,  implies  direction,  control,  or  restraint;  rule  fre¬ 
quently  suggests  more  immediate,  commanding  or  (some¬ 
times)  arbitrary  authority  or  influence;  as,  “the  Right 
Divine  of  kings  to  govern  wrong”  (Pope) ;  “  resolved  to 
ruin  or  to  mle  the  state  ”  (Dry den )  [  “  I  have  no  tongue, 
sir.  —  And  for  mine,  sir,  I  will  govern  it  ”  (Shak.) ;  “  He  that 
ruleth  his  spirit  [is  better]  than  he  that  taketh  a  city” 
(Prov.  xvi.  32) ;  “  His  wife  .  .  .  ruled  her  husband’s  opinions 
better  than  she  could  govern  his  conduct  ”  ( Thackeray).  See 

COMMAND,  CONDUCT,  CHIEF. 

gOV'em,  v.  i.  To  exercise  authority  or  the  governing  func¬ 
tion  ;  to  administer  the  laws  ;  to  have  control ;  to  rule, 
gov 'ern  ail.  n.  [F.  gouvernail  helm,  rudder,  L.  gubeima- 
culum .]  Obs.  1.  A  rudder;  also,  steering. 

2.  Government;  management;  treatment;  behavior. 

3.  Period  of  government ;  ruler  ;  community  ruled, 
gov'ern-ance  (guv'er-nans),  [F.  gouvernance.]  1.  Act, 

manner,  office,  or  power  of  governing ;  exercise  of  author¬ 
ity  ;  control  ;  government ;  sway. 

2.  State  of  being  governed.  Obs. 

3.  Method  or  system  of  government  or  regulation. 

4.  Conduct,  management,  or  behavior;  manner  of  life; 
also,  good  conduct ;  self-control.  Obs. 

gov'ern-ess  (giiv'er-ngs),  n.  [Cf.  OF.  governeresse.  See 
governor.]  1.  A  female  governor.  Obs.  or  B. 

2.  A  woman  intrusted  with  the  care  and  management  of  a 
person,  esp.  of  a  child. 

3.  A  woman  teacher,  esp.  in  a  private  household. 

4.  The  wife  of  a  governor.  Now  Only  Jocular . 
gov'em-ment  (giiv'ern-ment),  n.  [F.  gouvernement.  See 

govern.]  1.  Act  or  fact  of  governing  ;  exercise  of  au¬ 
thority  In  regulating  the  action  of  something;  control; 
direction  ;  rule ;  regulation  ;  as,  church  government ;  family 
government ;  specif.,  the  direction  of  affairs  of  state  ;  the 
ruling  and  administration  of  a  political  body. 

At  one  time  the  mere  administrative  busis  of  government  was 
gentile  relationship  ;  the  mere  administrative  busis  of  govern¬ 
ment  now  is  territory.  F.  H.  Giddings. 

2.  The  mode  or  system  of  governing  ;  specif.,  the  form  or 
system  of  polity  in  a  state ;  the  established  form  of  politi¬ 
cal  rule  and  administration.  Governments  have  been  clas¬ 
sified  as  monarchic ,  aristocratic,  or  democratic ,  according 
to  the  nature  of  the  states  with  which  they  are  identified  ; 
as  centralized  or  dual  .federal  or  confederate,  according  to 
the  consolidation  or  distribution  of  governmental  power  ; 
as  consolidated  or  coordinate ,  according  to  whether  the 

overning  power  is  confided  to  a  single  body  or  to  separate 
epartments  or  bodies ;  as  hereditary  or  elective,  according 
as  the  tenure  of  office  is  hereditary  or  elective  ;  presiden¬ 
tial  or  parliamentary,  according  as  the  executive  is  inde¬ 
pendent  of  the  legislature,  or  as  the  legislature  is  given 
complete  control  of  the  administration  of  the  law.  (See 
the  italicized  terms.) 

3.  Management  of  the  limbs  of  the  body  ;  hence,  demean¬ 
or  ;  habits ;  conduct.  Obs.  Shak. 

4.  The  function,  office,  right,  or  power  of  governing. 

I  here  resign  my  government  to  thee.  Shak. 

5.  A  territory  or  country  governed  ;  as  :  a  A  division  or 
province  of  a  state  ;  specif.,  one  of  the  territorial  subdivi¬ 
sions  of  Russia  (called  in  Russian  a  guberniya) ;  formerly, 
also,  one  of  France,  b  The  whole  territory  of  a  state. 

6.  The  person  or  persons  authorized  to  administer  the 
laws ;  the  governing  body,  whether  considered  as  an  ab¬ 
stract  entity,  or  as  composed  of  the  individuals  in  office  at 
any  given  time  ;  the  administration.  Cf.  administration 

and  ADMINISTRATIVE,  EXECUTIVE,  LEGISLATIVE,  JUDICIAL. 

When  we.  in  England,  speak  of  the  government ,  we  generally 
understand  the  ministers  of  the  crown.  Mozley  fir  }(r. 

The  term  government  is  sometimes  specially  U6ed  to  denote  the 
executive  authority  of  a  political  6tate.  Strictly  speaking,  how¬ 
ever,  it  comprehends  all  the  organic  agencies*  engaged  in  the 
legislative,  administrative,  and  judicial  regulation  of  public  af¬ 
fairs.  Quie/c  $  Garran. 

7.  Specif.  :  The  governing  board  (Regierung)  of  pro¬ 
fessional  officers  of  a  division  of  a  Prussian  province,  hav¬ 
ing  control  of  state  domains,  central  taxes,  education, 
churches,  etc, 

8.  The  body  politic  ;  a  state.  See  state. 

9.  Gram.  The  influence  of  a  word  in  regard  to  construc¬ 
tion,  requiring  another  word  to  be  in  a  particular  case  or 
mood  ;  the  effect  of  this  influence  :  syntactical  regimen. 

10  pi.  Government  securities.  Brokers'  Cant. 
government  by  injunction.  See  injunction. 


gov  ern  men'tal  (gfiv'em-mSn'tal),  a.  Of  or  pert,  to  gov¬ 
ernment;  made  by  government.  —  governmental  theory  (of 
atonement),  Theol .,  the  Grotian  theory.  See  atonement,  2  b- 
gOV  ern  men'tal-ism  (guv'eru-mgn'tdl-Iz’m),  n.  The  the¬ 
ory  that  the  sphere  and  action  of  government  should  be 
extended  or  made  general ;  the  tendency  to  put  this  into 
practice.  —  gov  ern  men'tal  1st,  n. 
government  depository-  A  national  bank  in  which  by 
law  the  Treasury  may  deposit  national  funds.  U.  S. 
government  man  1  A  government  official. 

2.  An  Australian  convict,  esp.  an  assigned  servant.  Hist. 
government  note.  A  currency  note  issued  by  the  gov¬ 
ernment,  as  distinguished  from  a  bank  note. 

government  paper.  Evidences  of  debt,  as  bonds,  ex¬ 
chequer  bills,  jiotes,  etc.,  issued  by  a  government, 
gov'er-nor  (guv'er-ner),  n.  [ME.  governor ,  govemour , 
OF.  governeor ,  F.  gouverneur,  fr.  L.  gubemat or  steersman, 
ruler,  governor.  See  govern.]  1.  A  pilot  or  captain.  Obs. 
2-  One  who  governs  ;  a  chief  ruler  or  magistrate  ;  specif.: 
a  The  Deity,  or  a  deity,  b  A  person  appointed  to  govern 
a  province,  territory,  town,  fortress,  etc.  ;  esp. :  (1)  The 
official  representing  the  crown  in  a  British  colony  or  de¬ 
pendency. 

The  governor  of  a  colony  constitutes  the  only  political  link 
connecting  the  colony  with  the  mother  country.  So  far  as  re¬ 
gards  the  internal  administration  of  his  government,  he  is  merely 
a  constitutional  sovereign  acting  through  his  advisers  ;  interfer¬ 
ing  with  their  policy  or  their  patronage,  if  at  ull,  only  qku  friend 
and  impartial  counselor.  But  whenever  any  question  is  agitated 
touching  the  interests  of  the  mother  country, —  such,  for  in¬ 
stance's  the  imposition  of  customs  duties,  or  the  public  de¬ 
fense,  —  his  functions  as  an  independent  officer  are  called  at 
once  into  play.  lie  must  see  that  the  mother  country  receives 
no  detriment.  H.  Merivale. 

Colonial  governors  invariably  hold  office  during  the  pleasure 
of  the  crown  ;  but  their  period  of  service  in  a  colony  is  usually 
limited  to  six  years.  Alpheus  Todd. 

(2)  The  person  elected  as  chief  executive  official  of  a  State 
in  the  United  States.  In  some  States,  as  Massachusetts, 
lie  is  assisted  by  an  elected  advisory  body  called  the  gov¬ 
ernor’s  council.  (3)  The  agent,  in  a  Prussian  province,  of 
the  central  government,  or  executive  departments  at  Ber¬ 
lin,  having  very  large  powers  of  supervision  over  subordi¬ 
nate  officials  and  local  administration ;  —  called  in  German 
Oberprasident.  c  The  captain  or  commander  of  a  com¬ 
pany,  esp.  ah  armed  body.  Obs. 

3.  One  who  has  the  care  of  a  young  man’s  education  and 
occupations  ;  a  tutor.  Obs. 

4.  One  looked  upon  as  governing,  as  an  employer,  one’s 
father,  an  elderly  person,  etc.  Slang. 

5.  Mach.  An  automatic  attachment  to  an  engine  for 
controlling  its  speed,  usually  by  regulating  the  supply  of 
the  working  fluid.  Governors  usually  work  by  the  centrif¬ 
ugal  action  of  two  or  more  balls  or  weights  which  fly 
away  from  or  towards  their  axis  of  revolution  according 
as  their  speed  is  increased  or  diminished,  and  by  suitable 
linkwork  or  other  connections  this  motion  is  used  to  ac¬ 
tuate  a  throttle  valve  or  to  vary  the  point  of  cut-off  in  an 
expansion  gear,  etc.  Among  the  most  important  types 


Governors,  Mach. 


are  the  following :  (1)  The  simple,  or  Watt’s,  governor  (fig. 
1),  in  which  two  ball-carrying  arms  are  connected  by  a 
pair  of  links  to  a  sliding  sleeve  whose  travel  controls  a 
throttle  valve  in  the  steam  pipe.  Governors  having  the 
balls  attached  as  in  Watt’s  governor  are  commonly  called 
pendulum  governors.  (2)  The  loaded  governor,  as  Porter’s 
(fig.  2)  ana  Proll’s  (fig.  4)  governors,  with  a  heavy  sliding 
weight  above  the  sleeve.  (3)  Spring  governor,  similar  to 
this,  but  having  the  weight  replaced  by  a  spring,  as  in 
Hartnell’s  governor  (fig.  7),  in  which  the  balls  are  fixed  to 
the  ends  of  bell  cranks  whose  other  ends  control  the 
sleeve  against  the  pressure  of  a  spring,  or  the  Pickering 
governor  (fig.  8),  in  which  the  balls  or  weights  are  fixed  to 
the  centers  of  spring  links  connected  with  the  spindle 
sleeve.  Isochronism  is  variously  attained,  as  in  the  para¬ 
bolic  governor  (fig.  5)  by  constraining  the  balls  to  move  in  a 
parabolic  curve,  or  in  other  governors  by  approximating 
to  this  movement  by  crossing  the  rods,  as  in  Head’s,  or  Far- 
cot’s,  governor  (fig.  3),  which  may  be  either  loaded  or  of  the 
spring  variety.  Of  a  different  action  is  the  disengagement 
governor,  which  has  an  elongated  sleeve,  between  the  upper 
and  lower  flanges  of  which  is  a  small  wheel,  which  at  a 
certain  point  engages  with  one  of  the  flanges  to  operate  a 
regulating  mechanism.  This  governor  is  usually  supple¬ 
mentary  to  a  larger  and  more  sensitive  governor.  Another 
class  is  the  differential,  or  dynamometric,  governor,  a  common 
form  of  which  consists  of  a  sort  of  friction  brake  driven 
through  a  differential  gear.  The  wheel  governor,  a  com¬ 
mon  variety  of  shaft  governor  (that  is,  a  governor  revolving 


gour'net  (gftr'nPt).  Rarevur.  of 

GURNARD. 

gou'rou-nut'  (gflo'roo-), n.  [Fr. 
native  name  ]  The  kola  nut. 
gous'trous  (gous'trwa),  a.  [E. 
dial  (Scot.)  gowster,  gauste.r  to 
storm,  to  bully;  cf.  ME.  gn/stren 
to  cry  out.]  Blustering.  Scot. 
gous'ty,  gous'tie  (gous'tl),  a. 
Waste  ;  desolate  ;  dreary  ;  pre¬ 
ternatural.  Scot.  3r  Dial'  Eng. 
gout  (gout),  n.  [Cf.  GOTE.l  An 
artificial  water  channel;  a  (fitch; 
drain  ;  covered  conduit ;  sluice. 
Ohs.  nr  Dial.  Eng. 

||  goflt  (goo),  ti.  [F.,  fr.  L.  gustus 
taste.  See  gusto.]  Taste, 
gout'i-fy  (gout'T-  f  I),  t».  f.  To 
affect  with  gout  :  render  gouty, 
gout'i-ly  (-1T),  adv.  of  gouty. 
gout'l-ness.  n.  See  -ness. 
gout'ish,  a.  See -ish.  Rare. 


gout  ivy.  =  HERB  EVE. 

f;out'ous,  a.  [OF.,  F.  goutteux.l 
xouty.  Ohs.  [n.,  2. 1 

gout  stones.  See  chalkstone.  ! 
goutte  (goot),  n.  [F.l  Her.  A 
hearing  consisting  of  a  drop- 
shaned  figure. 

gout'td.  gout'tde  (gdo'ta).  Her. 
Vars.  of  gutty. 

||  gou'ver'nante'  (gdo'ver'- 
niiNt'),  n.  [F.]  a  A  female  gov¬ 
ernor.  Ohs.  b  House-keeper  : 
chaperon;  governors.  [oivr.I 

gov.  Ohs.  or  dial.  Eng.  pret.  of  | 
ov.  Ahhr.  Governor  ;  govern¬ 
ment. 

gOVe.  ^  GOAF.  [Of  GIVE.I 

gove.  Dial.  Eng.  pret.  and  p.  p. I 
gove.  goave(g5v\  v.  i.  [E.  dial, 
also  gaure ;  cf.  Icel.  gnu  fa  saun¬ 
ter,  be  sluggish.]  To  stare  idly 
or  vacantly.  Scot  Sf  Dial.  Eng. 


govele.  gavel,  tribute, 
govelere.-f gaveler.  [of give.) 
go'ven.  Obs.  pret.  pi.  and  p.  p. | 
gov'er-ment.  +  government. 
gov'ern,  ».  Government.  Obs. 
gov  ern  a-bil'i-ty  (g  u  v'?  r-n  a- 
hll'l-tT),  n.  Governableness, 
gov'ern-a  ble  (g  fi  v'g  r-n  a-b’l), 
(i.  See -able. 

gov'ern-a-ble-ness,  n.  See -ness. 
gov'ern-a-bly,  adv.  of  govern¬ 
able.  [Ohs.  I 

gov'ern  an-cy,  n.  Governance.! 
gov'ern-ante.  n.  [F.  gouver- 
nante .]  Gonvernante.  Obs. 
gov  er-na'tion,  n  Governance. 
Ohs. 

governeress.  n.  [OF.  goveme- 
re.sA<».]  Governess.  Ohs. 
gov'ern-ess,  r.  t.  t(  i.  To  act  or 
serve  as  governess, 
governess  car  nr  cart.  A  two¬ 


wheeled  carriage  with  side  seats 
face  to  face. 

gov'ern-ess-dom.  n.  See-DOM. 
gov'ern-ess-hood,  n.  See -hood. 
gov'ern-e8S-ship,  n.  See -ship. 
gov'ern-ing,  p.  pr.  4-  vb.  n.  of 
govern.  —  gov'ern-ing-ly,  adv. 
gov'ern-less.  a.  Ungoverned; 
without  government.  Ohs. 
gov  ern  men'tal-ljr,  adv.  of 

GOVERNMENTAL. 

government-general. ». Territory 
over  which  a  governor-general 
has  jurisdiction.  [orship.Ob*.| 
gov'ern-ment-ship,  n.  Govern-! 

f  overnment  stroke.  The  leisure- 
y  mannerof  working  thought  to 
be  characteristic  of  those  doing 
work  for  or  under  the  govern¬ 
ment.  Collng..  Australasia. 
government  valve.  =  safety 
valve.  Rare. 


food,  foot ;  out,  oil ;  chair  ;  go  ;  sing,  irjk  ;  then,  thin  ;  nature,  verdure  (250) ;  K  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144) ;  boN  ;  yet ;  zh  =  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Guid*. 

Full  explanations  of  Abbreviations,  8ign«,  etc.,  immediately  precede  the  Vocabulary. 
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GRACILENT 


on  and  with  the  engine  crank  shaft),  is  arranged  inside 
the  rim  of  a  wheel,  and  in  a  typical  form  acts  directly 
upon  the  eccentric  to  vary  the  cut-off,  as  in  fig.  6.  In  the 
hit-and-miss  governor  for  gas  engines,  the  cam  or  digger 
which  actuates  the  inlet  or  exhaust  valve  is  moved  side¬ 
ways  by  a  centrifugal  device  so  as  to  miss  the  spindle 
when  the  speed  of  the  engine  is  too  great,  and  the  valve  is 
thus  not  opened  until  the  speed  becomes  normal.  The 
term  governor  is  also  used  of  any  of  various  devices  similar 
in  construction  or  action  to  the  above,  for  controlling  mo¬ 
tors  in  general,  machinery,  the  flow  of  gases  and  liquids, 
or  the  like  ;  as,  an  electric  governor  ;  a  hydraulic  governor. 

6.  Angling.  A  kind  of  artificial  fly. 
governor  in  council.  See  under  governor-general. 
gov'er-nor-gen'er-al(guv'er-ner-g§n'er-rtl),?i.  Agovernor 
who  has  lieutenant  or  deputy  governors  under  him,  as  of 
Canada,  India(cf.  viceroy),  the  Australian  Commonwealth, 
the  Philippine  Islands.  —  gov'er-nor-gen'er-al-ship',  n. 
governor-general,  or  governor,  in  council,  British  Colonial 
Law,  the  governor-general,  or  governor,  of  a  colony  acting 
with  the  advice  of  his  council. 

gov'er-nor’s  coun'cil  (guv'er-nerz).  In  some  States  of 
the  United  States,  a  body  elected  to  advise  the  governor 
on  matters  of  official  duty,  as  in  Massachusetts, 
gov'er-nor-ship',  n.  1.  The  office  of  a  governor. 

2.  The  function,  jurisdiction,  or  term  of  a  governor. 

3.  The  territory  under  a  governor. 

gOW'an  (gou'an),  n.  [Scot. ;  cf.  Gael,  gugan  "bud,  flower, 
daisy.]  1.  Scot.  &  Dial.  Eng.  a  The  daisy. 

And  pu’d  the  gowatis  fine.  Burns. 

b  Any  of  various  white  or  yellow  field  flowers  ;  —  in  tins 
sense  generally  with  attributive,  as  ewe  gowan,  horse  gow¬ 
an,  witch  gowan ,  etc. 

2.  Decomposed  granite. 

gow'an-y  (-!),«.  Having,  abounding  in,  or  decked  with, 
go  wans,  or  daisies.  Scot. 

Sweeter  than  gownny  glens  or  new-mown  hay  Ramsay 
Gow'ers’s  tract  (gou'er-ziz).  [After  Sir  William  R. 
Goners  (b.  134.)),  English  neurologist.]  Anal.  A  crescent¬ 
shaped  tract  of  fibers  in  the  anterior  lateral  part  of  the 
spinal  cord.  Its  fibers  mostly  arise  from  cells  at  the  base 
of  the  posterior  horn  of  the  cord,  and  pass  through  the  me¬ 
dulla  and  pons  Varolii  to  the  cerebellum, 
gowk  (gok;  gouk),  n.  [Of  Scand.  origin  ;  cf.  Icel.  gaukr 
a  cuckoo,  Sw.  go/:,  Dan.  giog  ;  akin  to  AS.  geac ,  G.  gauch 
cuckoo,  simpleton.]  1.  A  cuckoo.  Dial.  Eng. 

2.  A  simpleton  ;  a  fool  ;  a  gawk  or  gawky.  W.  Black. 
gowl  (goul ;  gool),  v.  i.  [ME.  gaulen,  goulen.  Cf.  yawl, 
v.  i.]  To  howl ;  yell  ;  whine.  Obs.  or  Scot,  tfc  Dial.  Eng. 
gown  (goun),  n.  [ME.  goune,  OF.  gone,  LL.  gunna ,  perh. 
of  Celtic  origin ;  cf.  W.  gum  gown,  loose  robe,  but  also 
LGr.  youva.]  1.  A  loose,  flowing  outer  garment ;  esp.  : 
a  The  ordinary  outer  dress  of  a  woman ;  as,  a  calico  or 
silk  gown,  b  A  garment  of  this  kind  worn  by  the  an¬ 
cients,  as  the  toga  ;  hence,  Poetic,  after  Roman  usage,  the 


dress  of  peace. 

He  Mare  deposed,  and  arms  to  gowns  made  yield.  Dryden. 
C  A  dressing  gown ;  a  nightgown,  d  The  official  or  dis¬ 
tinctive  robe  of  certain  officers,  professional  men,  or  schol¬ 
ars,  as  aldermen,  judges,  barristers,  clergymen,  univer¬ 
sity  or  college  students  or  officers,  etc.  ;  hence,  fig.,  the 
office,  pursuit,  or  status  denoted  by  the  wearing  of  a  spe¬ 
cial  kind  of  gown.  In  American  university  usage,  under¬ 
graduates  wear  plain  long-sleeved  black  worsted  gowns, 
when  any;  for  graduates  a  uniform  system  has  been 
adopted,  providing  for  three  types  of  gowns,  bachelor’s, 
master’s,  and  doctor’s.  The  bachelor’s  gown  i9  of  worsted 
and  has  long  pointed  sleeves  ;  the  master’s  is  of  silk  and 
has  long  closed  sleeves  with  square  ends ;  the  doctor’s  is 
of  silk,  has  full,  round,  open  sleeves,  is  faced  with  velvet, 
and  has  three  velvet  bars  on  the  sleeves.  These  distinc¬ 
tions  copy  closely  British  usage. 

2.  Collectively,  the  students  of  a  university  or  college ; 
as,  a  town  and  gown  row. 

gown,  v.  t.  ;  gowned  (gound)  ;  gown'ing.  To  clothe  in,  or 
invest  with,  a  gown.  —  v.  i.  To  put  on  a  gown. 

Gowned  in  pure  white,  that  fitted  to  the  shape.  Tennyson 
gown  boy.  A  ooy  of  a  foundation  school,  as  the  Charter- 
house  ;  —  so  called  from  the  gown  worn  by  such  scholars, 
gowns'man  (gounz'man),  n.  ;  pi.  -men  (-mgn).  1.  An 
adult  Roman ;  a  Roman  citizen ;  —  so  called  as  being  a 
wearer  of  the  toga  virilis.  Obs. 

2.  One  who  wears  the  gown,  or  dress  of  peace ;  hence,  a 
civilian,  in  distinction  from  a  soldier.  Now  Rare. 

3.  One  whose  distinctive  professional,  official,  or  scholas¬ 
tic  habit  is  a  gown,  as  a  lawyer,  a  divine,  a  member  of  a 
university,  or  {Obs.)  a  member  of  the  corporation  of  an 
English  municipality. 

4.  A  bluegown,  or  beadsman'.  Scot. 

gOW'pen  (gou'pen;  go'pen),  n.  Also  gOW'pin  [Of  Scand. 
origin  ;  cf.  Icel.  gaupn ,  Sw.  gopen;  akin  to  OHG.  coufana .] 

1.  The  hollow  of  the  hand  or,  esp.,  of  the  two  hands  to¬ 
gether  ;  a  handful  or  double  handful.  Scot,  <£•  Dial.  Eng. 

2.  Scots  Law.  The  perquisite  of  meal  allowed  to  the  serv¬ 
ant  in  a  mill,  from  tenants  by  thirlage. 

goyle  (goil),  goy'al  (goi'al),  n.  A  ravine  or  gully  ;  a 
steep  narrow  valley  ;  a  hollow.  Dial.  Eng. 

Graai'i-an  (graf/T-«n),  a.  Anat.  Pertaining  to,  or  discov¬ 
ered  by,  Regnier  de  Graaf,  a  Dutch  physician. 

Graafian  follicle  or  vesicle,  Anat..  one  of  the  small  sacs  or 
follicles,  esp.  of  mammals,  in  which  the  eggs  are  inclosed 
in  the  ovary.  In  the  human  ovary  the  Graafian  follicles, 
when  well  developed,  are  small  vesicles  containing  a  serous 


governor’s  plum.  =1ni)ian 
PLUM .  [eral.l 

Gov.  Gen.  Abbr.  Governor-gen- 1 
govirnance.  4*  governance. 
govt.  Abbr.  Government, 
gow  (goo).  Scot.  var.  of  gull. 
gow'an.  Corrupt,  of  goldin. 
gow'aned  (gou'tfnd),  a.  Gow- 
anv.  Scot. 

owd  (g5d;  good).  Scot,  and 

ial.  Eng.  var.  of  gold. 
gowd'en.  Scot,  and  dial  Eng. 
var.  of  golden. 
gowd'ie  (god'I  ;  good'Y).  Var. 
of  goldie.  Scot.  Sr  Ir. 
gowd'nie,  n.  [Corru  pt.  of  golden- 
eye.)  Local,  Scot,  a  The  golden¬ 
eye  duck,  b  The  dragonet 
( Callionymus  draco). 
gowd'nook'  (g  o  u  d'n  66k'),  n. 
The  saury.  Scot. 
gowd'y.  Var.  of  gow  die. 
gowe.  GAW,  GOVE, 
gower.  +  giaour. 

Gow'er,  the  Moral  (gou'5r). 
John  Gower  (1325?-140t>) ;  —  first 
so  called  by  Chaucer. 


gowern.  govern. 
gowff.  Var.  of  golf. 
gowf.  gowfE  (gouf),  v.  t.  Scot. 
To  strike;  to  cuff.— n.  A  stroke; 
blow ;  cuff.  Scot 
gowk  (gouk  ;  g5k\  v.  t.  fCf. 
gowk  cuckoo,  or  dial,  gawk  to 
stare.  1  To  gaze  or  stare  vacantly 
or  foolishly.  Scot.  Sr  Dial.  Eng. 
gowk'ed  (gouk'Sd;  gok'Sd),  a. 
[See  gowk,  ?».]  Foolish;  6tupid; 
gawky,  —  gow  k'e  d-1  y.  adv.  — 
gowk'ed-ness.  n.  All  Scot. 
gowk'it  (-It).  Var.  of  gowked. 
Scot . 

gowk  storm,  a  A  late  vernal 
gale  thought  to  he  contemporary 
with  the  coming  of  the  cuckoo. 
Scot.  4*  Ir.  b  A  storm  or  evil  of 
short  duration.  Scot. 
gowl.  +  gavel,  oull. 
gowl  Var.  of  ghoul. 
gowl  (gol ;  goul),  n.  A  yellowish 
secretion  of  the  eyes.  —  >•.  (.To 
close  or  partly  close  with  gowl. 
Both  Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 
gowl  (goul;  gdl),  n.  A  howl  ; 


fluid,  the  liquor  follicull.  Their  walls  consist  of  an  outer 
fibrous  sheath,  lined  with  numerous  layers  of  small  poly¬ 
hedral  cells  which  constitute  the  membrana  granulosa.  This 
presents  at  one  point  a  thickening  or  inward  projection,  the 
discus  proligerus,  containing  the  egg.  The  egg  is  discharged 
by  the  bursting  of  the  follicle.  Cf.  corpus  luteum. 
grab  (gr£b),  n.  [Ar.  &  Hind,  ghurab  crow,  raven,  a  kind 
of  Arab  ship.]  Naut.  A  coasting  vessel  of  light  draft  and 
broad  beam,  with  square,  raking  stern,  and  sharp 
bow  with  long  overhang,  used  in  the  East.  It  has 
lateen  sails  and,  usually,  two  masts, 
grab,  f.  t. ;  grabbed  (grSbd)  ;  grab'bing.  [Akin  to 
Sw.  grabba  to  grasp,  OD.  grabben.  Cf.  grabble, 
grasp.]  1.  To  take,  or  take  hold  of,  by  a  sudden 
motion  or  grasp  ;  to  seize;  clutch. 

2.  Hence  :  a  To  appropriate  to  one’s  self  unscru¬ 
pulously  ;  as,  to  grab  a  franchise ;  to  grab  public 
lands,  b  To  nab  ;  capture  ;  esp.,  to  arrest.  Colloq. 
grab,  v.  i.  1.  To  grasp  suddenly ;  to  snatch. 

2.  Far.  Of  a  horse,  to  overreach, 
grab,  n.  1.  A  sudden  grasp  or  seizure,  or  attempt 
to  grasp. 

2.  Act  or  practice  of  appropriating  unscrupulously, 
as  in  politics  ;  also,  Scot.,  that  which  is  grabbed. 

3.  One  who  grabs,  as  a  body  snatcher,  a  policeman, 
or  a  bailiff'.  Obs.  or  R. 

4-  Mech .  An  instrument  or  device  for  clutch-  Grab.  4  a.  for 
ing  objects,  as  for  hauling  or  hoisting  them  ;  lifting  Bore- 
specif.  :  a  Any  of  various  implements  or  ap-  Hole  Lin- 
pliances  for  gripping  and  withdrawing  drills,  ingB‘ 
broken  cables,  etc.,  from  bore  holes  or  wells,  b  A  kind  of 
bucket  or  dredge  that  more  or  less 
automatically  closes  over  grain, 
gravel,  sand,  mud,  or  the  like  for 
the  purpose  of  removing  it  c  pi. 

Logging.  =  skidding  tongs. 

5-  A  children’s  card  game,  in  which 
the  player  who  first  grabs  the  cards 
when  two  of  the  same  value  appear 
together  adds  them  to  his  hand. 

6  pi.  A  kind  of  spectacles  worn 
witli  others.  Cant. 

grab'-alF,  n.  Slang  or  Colloq. 
a  A  person  who  grabs  everything; 
a  grasping  or  avaricious  person, 
b  A  bag  for  carrying  miscellaneous 
articles,  c  A  kind  of  net  used  for 
marine  fishing  near  the  shore.  Australasia. 
grab  bag.  A  bag  or  box  holding  small  articles  which  are 
to  be  drawn,  without  being  seen,  often  on  payment  of  a 
small  sum.  The  use  of  a  grab  bag  when  payment  is  made 
for  the  privilege  of  drawing  from  it  has  Been  held  to  be  a 
lottery  in  some  jurisdictions.  Colloq.,  U.  S. 
grab'ble  (gr£b'’l),  v.  i.  ;  grab'bled  (-’Id) ;  grab'bling 
(-ling).  [Freq.  of  grab  ;  cf.  D.  grabbelen.]  1.  To  move 
the  hand  in  a  groping  or  clutching  fashion  ;  to  grope. 

lie  puts  his  hands  into  his  pockets,  and  keeps  a  grabbling  and 
fumbling  Seldeii. 

2.  To  lie  prostrate  on  the  belly  ;  to  sprawl ;  to  grovel. 

3.  To  grapple.  Rare. 

4.  To  grab  ;  to  snatch  (at).  Rare. 

6.  Agric.  To  practice  grabbling  (which  see), 
grab'ble,  v.  t.  1.  To  feel  (one’s  way);  to  grope.  Oxf.  E.  D. 

2.  To  treat  or  handle  roughly,  as  a  woman.  Obs. 

3.  To  seize  ;  to  grab  ;  to  appropriate. 

4.  Agric.  To  secure  (potatoes)  by  grabbling, 
grab'bling  (grab'ling),  n.  Agric.  In  potato  culture,  the 

removal  of  full-grown  tubers  without  disturbing  the  plant, 
the  soil  being  replaced  to  allow  other  tubers  to  develop.  It 
is  practiced  when  very  early  potatoes  are  desired, 
grab'hook'  (grSb'hook'),  n.  A  hook  for  grabbing,  as  a 
grapnel  or  a  hook  for  seizing  the  links  of  a  chain, 
grab  rope-  Naut.  A  rope  extending  from  a  lower  boom 
along  a  vessel’s  side  for  coats  to  hold  to. 
grab  skipper.  Logging.  A  short  iron  pry  or  hammer  for 
removing  the  skidding  tongs  from  a  log. 
grace  (gras),  n.  [F.  grace,  L.  gratia,  ir.  gratus  beloved, 
dear,  agreeable;  cf.  Skr.  gurta  welcome,  pleasing,  dear. 
Cf.  grateful,  gratis.]  1.  Bib.  &  Theol.  a  The  divine 
unmerited  favor  toward  man  ;  the  mercy  of  God,  as  dis¬ 
tinguished  from  His  justice  ;  also,  any  benefits  His  mercy 
imparts  ;  divine  love  or  pardon. 

And  if  by  grace,  then  is  it  no  more  of  works.  Rom.  xi.  6. 
b  A  state  of  acceptance  w ith  God ;  enjoyment  of  the  divine 
favor  ;  —  called  more  fully  stale  of  grace,  c  A  virtue  or 
moral  excellence  regarded  as  coming  from  God ;  a  Christian 
virtue  ;  as,  the  graces  of  self-denial,  humility,  meekness, 
temperance,  peace,  faith,  love,  etc. 

2.  A  petition  for  grace;  a  blessing  asked,  or  thanks  ren¬ 
dered,  before  or  after  a  meal  ;  hence,  Obs.  {pi .),  thanks. 

Yielding  graces  and  thankingsto  their  lord  Melibeus.  Chaucer. 

3.  Favor  or  kindness,  or  its  exhibition  ;  good  will,  esp. 
as  the  basis  of  granting  something  ;  hence,  the  disposition 
to  show  mercy,  clemency,  or  the  like,  or  the  evidence  of 
this  ;  also,  the  condition  of  being  favored  or  in  favor  ;  as, 
to  be  in  one’s  good  graces. 

To  bow  and  sue  for  grace.  Milton. 

4.  An  act  of  kindness  or  good  will  ;  a  favor  ;  specif. :  a  A 
special  favor  from  a  person  in  power  ;  a  privilege  ;  a  dis¬ 
pensation.  Obs.  or  Hist,  b  Favor  manifested  by  permit¬ 


ting  an  action  to  be  postponed,  by  granting  temporary  ex¬ 
emption  from  a  penalty,  a  reprieve,  or  the  like ;  as,  a  day 
or  year  of  gi'ace  ;  a  year’s  or  a  day’s  grace. 

6.  Permission  ;  leave.  Obs. 

6.  Eng.  Universities,  a  Orig.,  an  exemption  of  a  candi¬ 
date  for  a  degree  from  some  of  the  established  requirement* 
for  it.  Obs.  b  Hence,  the  permission  of  the  congregation  to 
take  a  degree,  c  A  decree,  act,  or  vote  of  the  government 
of  the  institution,  d  The  permission  to  take  a  degree 
which  a  candidate  must  obtain  from  his  college  or  hall. 

7.  Law.  a  The  prerogative  of  mercy  exercised  by  the  ex¬ 
ecutive,  as  pardon,  b  The  same  prerogative  when  exercised 
in  the  form  of  equitable  relief  through  chancery. 

8.  A  title  given  to  a  duke,  a  duchess,  or  an  archbishop,  and 
formerly  to  the  king  or  queen  of  England  ;  —  usually  cap. 

9.  The  favor  shown  by  fortune  or  Providence  ;  lot ;  fate ; 
luck  ;  —  used  often  with  hard,  evil,  or  sorry.  Obs. 

10.  Virtue  ;  efficacy  ;  — now  only  of  persons  :  virtue  or  a 
virtue  ;  sense  of  right ;  as,  he  had  the  grace  to  return. 

When  once  our  grace  we  have  forgot, 

Nothing  goes  right.  Shak. 

11.  Any  endowment,  characteristic,  or  feature  fitted  to 
win  favor  or  confer  pleasure  or  benefit ;  a  manner  of  acting, 
appearing,  etc.,  adopted  or  affected  to  win  favor. 

For  to  no  other  pass  my  verses  tend 

Than  of  your  graces  and  your  gifts  to  tell.  Shak. 

12.  Attractiveness;  charm;  esp.,  the  {esthetic  value  shown 
in  suppleness  and  ease,  spontaneity,  and  tactful  harmony  ; 
the  charm  of  congruity,  harmony,  and  pliancy  in  beauty 
as  distinguished  from  sublimity  or  force  ;  beauty  as  dis¬ 
played  in  free  flowing  curves,  easy  and  natural  contours, 
fluent  color,  or  felicitous  and  musical  diction ;  as  applied 
to  persons,  manners,  etc.,  easy  and  natural  elegance  ;  in  a 
weakened  sense,  propriety  ;  seemliness  ;  comeliness. 

Grace  in  women  gains  the  affections  sooner,  and  secures  them 
longer,  than  anything  else  Hazhtt. 

With  all  good  grace  to  grace  a  gentleman.  Shak. 

13.  Music.  An  embellishment  consisting  of  notes  not  es¬ 
sential  to  the  melody  or  harmony,  as  the  trill,  turn,  ap- 
poggiatura ,  etc.,  indicated  by  special  symbols  or  written 
small.  In  old  music,  as  for  viol  and  harpsichord,  its  place 
and  form  were  often  left  to  the  singer  or  player. 

14.  pi.  [ cap .]  Class.  Myth.  Graceful  and  beautiful  maid¬ 
ens,  sister  goddesses,  represented  as  intimate  with  the 
Muses  and  as  attendants  oftenest  of  Eros,  Aphrodite,  and 
Dionysus.  They  were  commonly  mentioned  as  three,  Ag- 
laia  (Brilliance),  Euphrosyne  (Joy),  and  Thalia  (Bloom), 
and  were  regarded  as  the  inspirers  of  the  qualities  which 
give  charm  to  nature,  wisdom,  love,  social  intercourse,  etc. 

The  Doves  delighted,  and  the  Graces  played.  Prior. 

15.  pi.,  with  the.  A  play  in  which  two  or  more  players 
throw  to  each  other  and  catch  a  small  hoop  by  means  of 
one  or  two  sticks  held  by  each  in  the  hands.  Called  also 
grace  hoop  or  hoops.  See  grace  hoop,  Illust. 

Syn.  —  Charm ;  favor,  kindness.  See  elegance,  mercy. 
a  bad,  or  an  ill,  grace,  an  unfavorable  or  unbecoming  aspect. 
See  also  with  a  bad  or  an  ill  grace.  —  in  g.  of.  a  In  honor 
of.  Obs.  “  In  grace  wher eof  .  .  .  the  great  cannon  to  the 
clouds  shall  tell.”  Shak.  bln  favor  of ;  to  the  advantage 
of.  Obs.  —  to  do  g. ,  to  adorn  or  become  ;  to  place  in  a  favora¬ 
ble  light ;  to  do  credit  or  honor  to.  Obs.  r‘  Mourning  doth 
thee  grace.''1  Shak.  —  with  a  bad  o;1  an  ill  g.,  with  a  reluctance 
that  is  plain  or  not  effectually  concealed  ;  ungraciously.  — 
with  a  good  g.,  with  evident  w  illingness ;  graciously, 
grace  (gras),  v.  t.  ;  graced  (grast) ;  grac'ing  (gras'Tng). 

1.  [Cf.  OF.  graciier.]  To  thank.  Obs. 

2.  To  favor  ;  to  be  gracious  to  ;  to  countenance.  Obs. 

3.  To  supply  with  heavenly  grace. 

4.  To  endow  with  grace  or  graces  ;  to  adorn  ;  embellish. 

Great  Jove  and  Phoebus  graced  his  noble  line.  Pope. 

We  are  graced  with  wreaths  of  victory.  Shak. 

5.  Music.  To  add  grace  notes,  cadenzas,  etc.,  to. 

6.  To  dignify  or  raise  by  an  act  of  favor  ;  to  honor. 

He  might  .  .  .  grace  or  disgrace  whom  he  would.  Knolles. 

7.  To  call  by  way  of  honor.  Obs.  Milton. 

8.  To  afford  gratification  or  delight  to  ;  to  pleasure.  Obs. 
grace  cup.  A  cup  or  vessel  used  in  drinking  a  final  health 

after  the  grace  at  the  end  of  a  meal,  or  a  health  drunk  from 
it ;  the  last  drink  before  parting  or  before  retiring, 
grace'ful  (gras'fdol),  a.  1.  Full  of  the  grace  of  God.  Obs. 

2.  Exhibiting  or  having  grace  or  favor,  esp.  moral  graces; 
also,  conferring  grace.  Obs. 

3.  Displaying  grace  or  beauty  in  form  or  action  ;  elegant ; 
easy;  happily  timed  or  performed;  tactful;  as,  a  grace¬ 
ful  walk,  deportment,  speaker,  air,  act,  speech. 


High  o’er  the  rest  in  arms  the  graceful  Tnrnus  rode.  Dryder. 

-  grace'ful  ly,  adv.  —  grace'ful  ness,  n. 
grace  hoop.  A  hoop  used  in 
the  graces.  See  grace,  n.,  15. 
graco'Iess,  a.  1.  Wanting  in  « 
grace  or  excellence  ;  departed 
from,  or  deprived  of,  divine 
grace  ;  hence,  depraved  ;  cor-  Grace  Hoop  and  Sticks, 
rupt ;  impious.  “  In  a  graceless  age.”  Milton. 

2  Wanting  in  favor ;  unfortunate.  Obs.  Chaucer. 

3.  Merciless;  cruel.  Obs. 

4.  Larking  in  grace,  or  charm  or  elegance  ;  ugly. 

Grac  i  la'll-a  (grSs'T-la'rT-d),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  L.  gracilis 
slender.]  Bot.  A  genus  of  gelatinous  red  algae,  one  species 
of  which  {G.  lichenoides)  is  the  source  of  agar-agar, 
grac'lle  (grSs'Tl),  a.  [L.  gracilis.']  Slender  ;  thin  ;  hence, 
in  recent  use,  gracefully  slender  or  slight. 


yell.  Scot.  4*  Dial.  Eng. 
gowl  (goul;  gool),  n.  [OF.  gole, 
goit/e,  throat.]  1.  Throat.  Obs. 
2.  Gap;  defile.  Scot.  Sr  Dial.  Eng. 
gow'land.  gow'lau.  gow'lon. 
Yars  of  gollaN. 
gown.  ^  GI  N. 
gownd.  Dial.  var.  of  gown. 
gown  '1st.  n.  A  gownsman.  Obs. 
gown'let.  n.  See -let. 
gown 'man.  4  gownsman. 
gowp.  Scot,  and  dial.  Eng.  var. 
of  <»  a u l * . 
gowt  «f*  GOUT, 
go'ya-zite  (go'yd-zlt),  n.  [From 
Goyaz. Brazil .]  Min.  A  granular 
yellowish  white  phosphate  of 
calcium  nnd  aluminium, 
go'yim  (goi'yYm),  n.  pi.  [Heb. 
gbyim  nations.]  See  gentile, 
v.,  1. 

Go'zan  (gfi'zfin).  Bib. 
goz'ell  (gOz-Vl).  n.  [Cf.  E.  dial. 
gazel  the  black  currant,  the 
white  currant.]  A  gooseberry, 
esp.  the  white  kind.  Dial.  Eng. 
goz'zan.  Var.  of  gossan. 


goz'zard  (gbz'erd),  n.  [ME. 
aosherde.  See  goose  ;  herd  a 
herdsman.]  A  gooseherd. 

G.  P.,  or  g.  p.  Abbr.  General 
practitioner  ;  Gloria  Patri  (I,., 
Glory  to  the  Father) ;  Graduate 
in  Pharmacy  ;  Grand  Pursui¬ 
vant,  Prelate,  or  Patron  ( Free¬ 
masonry );  great  primer. 

G.  P.  K.  T.  Abbr.  Freemasonry. 
Grand  Priory  of  the  Knights  of 
the  Temple  (the  supreme  bod}' 
in  Scotland). 

G.  P.  M.  Abbr.  Freemasonry. 
Grand  Past  Master.  [Office.  I 
G.  P.  0.  Abbr.  General  Postl 
G.  P.  S.  Abbr.  Freemasonry. 
Grand  Principal  Sojourner. 

G.  Pur.  A  b  b  r.  Freemasonry. 
Grand  Pursuivant. 

Gr.,  or  gr.  Abbr.  Grain:  grains: 
gram  ( g .  is  customary  for  gram); 
grammar  ;  grammarian  ;  gram¬ 
matical  ;  grand;  great:  Grecian: 
Greece;  Greek;  groschen;  gross. 
G.  R.  Abbr.  Grand  Recorder  ; 
Georgius  Rex(L.,  King  Gem 


Gulielmus  Rex  (L.,  King  Wil¬ 
liam). 

gra.  gro. 

gra.  7i.  [Ir.  qradh .]  ?  Love  ; 

fondness.  Ireland.  [Grail).  1 
Graal.  Var.  of  Grail  (Holy| 
graap.  ^  grape. 
Gra'ba(gra'bd).  Bib.  [-able.! 
grab'ba-ble  (grfib'a-b’l),  a.  See| 
grab'ber  (-?r),n.  One  that  grabs; 
esp.,  a  land  grabber, 
grab'ble,  n.  A  grapple.  Obs. 
grab'bota  (grUb'^ts),  n.pl.  Ref¬ 
use  cotton  and  other  material 
separated  in  cottonseed  oil 
nulls  from  the  seed  by  a  special 
gin  called  a  grabbot  gin.  It  is 
chiefly  short  cotton,  and  usually 
of  more  value  than  linfers. 
grab'by,  n.  An  infantryman; 
—  so  called  depreciatingly  by 
cavalrymen.  S/ang,  Eng. 
grabd.  Grabbed.  Ref.  Sp. 

Gra'ben  (gr  ii'b  e  n),  n.  [G., 
ditch.]  Geol.  A  depressed  tract 
bounded  by  faults. 

V  grab  game.  Unscrupulous  or 


violent  seizure  of  stakes  or  of 
property  in  dispute.  Slang. 
grab  link.  =  slip  grab. 
grace.  Dial.  Eng. var. of  grease. 
"race  (griis;  gras).  Obs.  or  dial. 
£ng.  var.  of  grass. 
grlice"  4  Dieu'  (gra'-sA  dyO')* 
F.]  Thanks  to  God. 
grace  drink.  A  drink  taken  on 
rising  from  the  table  after  grace; 
a  grace  cup.  Scot. 
grace  note.  Music.  A  gTace, 
esp.  an  appoggiatura.  See 
grace,  7i.,  13.  [graces.  I 

grae'er  (graa'gr),  n.  One  that  | 
grace  stroke.  A  finishing  stroke 
or  touch;  coup  de  grace;  also,  an 
elegant  or  graceful  touch.  Obs. 
gTace  term.  At  Oxford  Univer¬ 
sity,  a  term  of  the  period  re¬ 
quired  for  a  degree,  in  which 
residence  was  customarily  dis¬ 
pensed  with.  Obs.  Oxf.E.D. 
grace 'wife7,  n.  A  midwife.  Obs. 
grac'ile-ness, /i.  See -ness. 
grac'i-lent.  a.  [L.  gracilentus.] 
Gracile.  Obs. 


ale,  senate,  c&re,  Sm,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofa  ;  eve,  Svent,  Snd,  recent,  maker ;  Ice,  Ill ;  old,  &bey,  orb,  5dd,  sSft,  connect ;  use,  unite,  urn,  up,  circils,  menu  ; 

1)  Foreign  Word.  +  Obsolete  Variant  of.  4-  combined  with.  =  equals. 
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grac'l-lis  (grSs'T-lTs),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  L.]  Atial.  The  most 
superficial  muscle  of  the  inside  of  the  thigh.  It  arises  from 
the  lower  part  of  the  symphysis  and  the  anterior  half  of 
the  pubic  arch,  and  its  tendon  is  inserted  into  the  inner 
surface  of  the  shaft  of  the  tibia  below  the  tuberosity 
gia-cil'i-ty  (grd-sll'l-tl),  n.  [L.  gracilitas :  cf.  F.  graci- 
lite.]  Quality  or  state  of  being  gracile  ;  slenderness  ;  thin¬ 
ness.  “  Youthful  grad  lily."  W.  D.  Howells. 

gra  Cl  os'l  ty  (gra'shl-Ss'I-tl),  n.  [F.  gracieusete,  L.  gra- 
tiositas.  J  Graciousness  ;  esp.,  an  assumed  graciousness, 
gra'cl  O'SO  (gra'slil-o'so ;  Sp.  gra'the-o'so  ;  138),  n.  [Sp. 
See  gracious.]  1.  A  favorite  ;  a  person  in  favor. 

2.  A  clown  character  of  Spanish  comedy, 
gra'cious  (gra'slifts),  a.  [OF.  gracios,  F.  gracievr,  L  gra- 
tiosus.  SeeGRACE.l  1.  Finding  grace  or  favor;  pleasing.  Obs. 

But  is  lie  gracious  in  the  people’s  eye  'i  Sltuk. 

2.  Having  ail  attractive  or  pleasing  cliaracteror  appearance. 

There  was  not  such  ayracinus  denture  born.  Sheik. 

3.  Abounding  in  grace  or  mercy  ;  characterized  by  grace, 
kindness,  or  courtesy;  kindly;  beneficent;  disposed  to 
show  kindness,  favor,  courtesy,  mercy,  or  compassion ; 
merciful;  benignant;  as.  His  Most  Gracious  Majesty. 

A  God  ready  to  pardon,  gracious  and  merciful.  .Yek.  ix.  1". 
So  hallowed  and  bo  gracious  is  the  time  S/iai. 

4.  Marked  by,  or  having,  divine  grace  ;  influenced  or  con¬ 
trolled  by  the  divine  influence  ;  godly  ;  regenerate.  Obs. 
6.  Lucky;  fortunate;  happy.  Obs. 

There  is  but  one  shamed  that  never  was  gracious  Shab. 
Sy n.  — Favorable,  kind,  benevolent,  friendly,  beneficent, 
benignant,  merciful.  See  civil. 

—  gra'cious  ly,  adv. — gra'clous-ness,  n. 
grack'le  (grSk'H),  n.  [L.  graculus  jackdaw.]  1.  Any  of 
certain  birds  of  the  starling  family  (Sturnidiu)  of  the  Old 
World  (as  the  mynas)  and  of  the  genera  Quiscalus,  Mega- 
quisculus,  and  Kuphagus  of  the  family  Icteridie  of  America. 
The  purple  and  bronzed  grackles  (see  crow  blackbird!,  the 
boat-tailed  grackle,  the  rusty  gracltle  |A\  Jcrrugiueus),  a, 
common  migrant  and  winter  resident  of  the  eastern  United 
States,  and  Brewer’s  blackbird  (£.  •  yunucepbalut ),  a  re- 
lated  species  of  western  North  America,  are  examples. 

2.  Angling.  A  kind  of  artificial  fly. 

grad  (grad),  grade  (grad ;  F.  grad),  n.  [F.  grade  ]  Math. 
In  the  centesimal  system,  the  hundredth  of  a  right  angle, 
gra'date  (gra'dat),  v.  i. ;  gra'dat-ed  (-dat-ed) ;  gra'dat- 
ing  (-dat-Tng).  [See  grade.]  To  shade  insensibly  into 
another  or  each  other,  as  colors  or  a  color  ;  to  blend  ;  to 
cause  a  color  or  colors  to  do  this. 

gra'date,  v.  t.  1.  To  grade  or  arrange  (parts  in  a  whole, 
colors  in  painting,  etc.),  esp.  so  that  they  shall  harmonize  , 
to  make  (colors)  blend  ;  to  dispose  or  arrange  in  or  into 
steps,  grades,  or  ranks. 

2.  =  GRADUATE,  4. 

gra  da'tion  (gra-da'shwn),  ft.  [L.  gradatio:  cf.  F.  qrada- 
tion.  See  grade.]  1.  Act  or  process  of  progressing  by 
regular  steps  or  evenly;  gradual  advance.  Now  Rare. 

The  soul’s  advances  are  not  made  by  gradation,  such  ns  can  be 
represented  by  motion  in  a  straight  line.  Emerson. 

2.  A  series  of  events,  conditions,  etc.,  forming  successive 
stages  in  some  course  or  process. 

3.  pi.  Steps  ;  degrees ;  stages. 

4.  Act  or  process  of  grading,  or  state  of  being  graded,  or 
arranged  in  ranks,  degrees,  etc.  ;  also,  a  series  of  degrees 
formed  ;  as,  the  gradation  of  castes. 

6.  Any  degree  or  relative  position  in  an  order  or  series ; 
one  of  a  series  of  intermediate  varieties,  differing  consecu¬ 
tively  in  form,  character,  composition,  etc.  ;  —  usually  in 
the  pi.  ;  as,  slate  and  shale  pass  into  each  other  by  imper¬ 
ceptible  gradations. 

The  several  gradations  of  the  intelligent  universe.  I.  Taylor 
6.  A  gradual  passing  from  one  tint  to  another  or  from 
darker  to  lighter  shades,  as  in  painting  or  drawing. 

7-  Music.  A  diatonic  ascending  or  descending  succession 
of  chords. 

8.  Phys.  Geog.  A  bringing  to  a  uniform  or  nearly  uniform 
low  grade  or  slope.  The  gradation  of  the  land  by  streams, 
resulting  in  the  formation  of  plains,  is  a  twofold  proc¬ 
ess,  involving :  (1)  degradation  of  tracts  originally  above 
the  final  grade;  (2)  aggradation  of  tracts  originally  below 
it.  If,  after  gradation,  a  change  in  level  is  produced  by 
crustal  movements,  regradation  may  occur. 

9.  Phitol.  Ablaut;  vowel  gradation. 

10.  a  Rhet.  Climax.  Obs.  b  Alchem.  Exaltation.  Obs. 
gra  da'tion-al  (-«1),  a-  By  regular  steps  or  gradations  ; 

of  or  pertaining  to  gradation.  —  gra-da'tion-al-ly,  adv. 
grad'a-tO-ry  (grSd'd-to-rT),  a.  [See  grade.]  1.  Proceed¬ 
ing  step  by  step,  or  by  gradations  ;  gradual.  Rare. 

Could  we  have  seen  [Macbeth’s]  crimes  darkening  on  their 
progress;  .  .  .  could  this  gradatory  apostasy  have  been  shown  us. 

A.  Seward. 

2.  Zool.  Adapted  for  walking. 

grad'a-to-ry,  n.  [Cf.  LL.  grodatarium.]  Arch.  A  series 
of  steps,  esp.  from  a  cloister  into  a  church, 
grade  (grad),  n.  [F.  grade ,  L.  gradus  step,  pace,  grade, 
akin  to  gradi  to  step,  go.  Cf.  congress,  degree,  gradu¬ 
ate,  gradus.]  1.  Trig,  a  A  degree  in  the  sexagesimal 
system  of  measuring  angles.  Obs.  b  =  grad.  Rare. 

2.  A  step,  stage,  or  degree  in  any  series,  rank,  quality,  or 
order  ;  relative  position  or  standing  ;  a  class  constituted  by 
things  having  the  same  relative  position  or  standing,  or  the 
same  quality  or  value  ;  as,  grades  of  military  rank  ;  crimes 
of  every  grade ;  grades  of  flour.  Specif.,  U.  S.,  in  ele¬ 
mentary  schools,  one  of  the  divisions  or  sections  of  the 
school  course,  commonly  eight  in  number  and  each  repre¬ 
senting  a  year’s  work ;  also,  the  scholars  working  in  any 
particular  division. 

3.  Of  animals,  a  hybrid ;  specif.,  Stock  Breeding ,  the  re¬ 
sult  of  crossing  a  native  stock  with  some  better  breed.  If 
the  crossbreed  have  more  than  three  fourths  of  the  better 
blood,  it  is  called  high  grade. 

4.  Phitol.  a  Any  one  of  the  phases  of  a  root  which  ap¬ 
pear  in  an  ablaut  series.  Each  series  has  three  grades, 
of  which  two,  called  strong  grades,  have  a  fuller  vocalism 
than  the  third,  called  by  contrast  weak  grade,  b  The  class 


of  a  consonant  as  “  tenuis  ”  or  “  media  ”  —  a  usage  arising 
from  Grimm’s  use  of  German  “  Grad.”  Rare.  Oxf.  E.  L>. 

5.  Degree  of  height ;  level.  Rare. 

6.  In  a  railroad  or  highway  :  a  The  rate  of  nscent  or  de¬ 
scent  ;  gradient ;  deviation  from  a  level  surface  to  an  in¬ 
clined  plane  ;  —  stated:  (1)  as  so  many  feet  per  mile,  (2) as 
one  foot  rise  or  fall  in  so  many  of  horizontal  distance, 
(3)  as  so  much  in  a  hundred  feet,  or  (4)  as  a  percentage  of 
horizontal  distance  ;  as,  a  heavy  grade;  a  grade  of  twenty 
feet  per  mile,  or  of  1  in  204;  a  ten  per  cent  grade  (that  is, 
of  10  feet  to  100).  U.  S.  b  A  graded  ascending,  descend¬ 
ing,  or  level  portion  of  a  road  ;  a  gradient,  c  Railroad 
Cant.  The  upper  surface  of  the  roadbed  foundation. 

at  grade,  on  the  same  level?  — said  of  the  crossing  of  a 
railroad  wi tli  another  railroad  or  a  highway,  when  they 
are  on  the  same  level  at  the  point  of  crossing,  (j.  S.  — 
g.  of  repose,  Railroads,  the  minimum  grade  upon  which  a 
car  will  of  itself  begin  to  move. 

grade  (grad),  v.  t.  ;  grad'ed  (grad'gd  ;  -Id  ;  151) ;  grad'- 
ing  (grad'Tng).  1.  To  admit  to  a  (specified)  degree  at  a 
university.  Obs.  Oxf.  E.  D. 

2.  To  arrange  in  order,  steps,  degrees,  or  classes,  accord¬ 
ing  to  size,  quality,  rank,  etc. ;  to  class  or  sort. 

3.  To  unite  by  evenly  modulated  or  slight  gradations  ;  to 
blend,  as  light  or  colors. 

4.  To  reduce  to  a  level,  or  to  an  evenly  progressive  ascent, 
as  the  line  of  a  canal  or  road. 

5.  Stock  Breeding.  To  cross  with  some  better  breed  ;  to 
improve  the  blood  of  ;  —  often  witli  up. 

6.  Phitol.  To  alter  (a  vowel)  by  ablaut,  or  vowel  grada¬ 
tion  ;  — chiefly  in  the  passive. 

grade,  y.  i.  To  be  graded  ;  to  be  of  a  grade ;  to  form  a 
gradation,  or  a  series  having  only  slight  differences  ;  as, 
these  colors  grade  into  one  another. 

-grade.  [L.  gradi  to  step,  to  walk.]  A  suffix  used,  chiefly 
in  zoology,  to  signify  icatking ,  going  (in  a  certain  manner) ; 
as,  digiti grade,  planti grade. 

grade  crossing.  A  crossing  at  grade ;  —  called  in  Eng. 
level  crossing.  See  at  grade ,  under  grade. 
grad'ed  (grad'ed  ;  -Id;  151  ),p.a.  1.  Subjected  to  grad¬ 

ing  ;  arranged  in  grades,  steps,  sorts,  or  degrees  ;  of  roads, 
etc.,  reduced  to  a  level  or  to  an  evenly  progressive  ascent. 

2.  StockBreeding .  Improved  by  crossing  witli  a  better  breed. 

3.  Her.  Degraded  ;  —  said  of  a  cross. 

graded  school,  a  school  divided  into  successive  grades  or 
departments,  through  which  the  pupils  pass  iu  course. 
gTad'er  (-er),  n.  One  that  grades,  as:  aA  device  for  sort¬ 
ing  out  sizes  of  broken  stuff,  as  coal,  b  A  machine  on 
wheels  for  grading  railroads. 

Grad'grind',  Thomas  (griSd'grmdO.  An  intensely  prac¬ 
tical,  matter-of-fact,  utilitarian  hardware  merchant  in 
Dickens’s  **  Hard  Times.”  Disgraced  by  his  eldest  son,  he 
becomes  a  more  humane  man. 

gra'di-ent  (gra'di-ent),  a.  [L.  gradiens ,  p.  pr.  of  gradi  to 
step,  to  go.  See  grade.]  1.  Moving  by  steps;  walking; 
as,  gradient  automata. 

2.  Her.  Depicted  as  walking  ;  — said  of  a.  tortoise. 

3.  Adapted  for  walking,  as  the  feet  of  certain  birds. 

4.  Rising  or  descending  by  regular  degrees  of  inclination; 
as,  the  gradient  line  of  a  railroad.  Rare. 

gra'di-ent,  n.  1.  The  rate  of  regular  or  graded  ascent  or 
descent  in  a  road  ;  grade.  Chiefly  Brit. 

2.  A  part  of  a  road  which  slopes  upward  or  downward  ;  a 
portion  of  a  way  not  level ;  a  grade. 

3.  The  rate  of  increase  or  decrease  of  a  variable  magni¬ 
tude,  or  the  curve  that  represents  it. 

4-  Math.  A  rational  integral  homogeneous  isobaric  func¬ 
tion  of  a  number  of  qualities  of  assigned  weights, 
gradient  of  a  function.  Math .,  a  vector  function  whose  rec¬ 
tangular  components  are  the  derivatives  fas  to  x ,  y.  z)  of  the 
function  ;  — so  called  as  determining  the  rate  at  which 
the  function  changes  in  value  from  point  to  point, 
gra'di-ent-er  (gra'di-en-ter),  n.  Surr.  a  All  instrument 
for  leveling,  establishing  grades,  etc.  It  consists  of  a 
small  telescope,  a  graduated  vertical  arc,  and  a  spirit 
level,  the  whole  mounted  on  a  tripod,  b  An  attachment 
for  a  transit,  consisting 
of  a  tangent  screw  ( A  in 
illust.)  having  a  microm¬ 
eter  head  ( B )  with  a 
scale  (C)  for  indicating 
the  number  of  complete 
revolutions.  When  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  vertical  limb 
of  the  transit  it  is  used 
in  establishing  grades, 
gradient  post.  A  post 
or  stake  indicating  by 
its  height  or  by  marks  on 
it  the  grade  of  a  railroad, 
highway,  or  embank- 

ment,  etc.,  at  that  spot.  Gradienter  b  The  I.eg  in  attached 
gra  0111  (gra  din;  F.  (at  /))  to  a  Standard  supporting 
gvaGJSN'),  g  r  a-d  i  n  e'  the  horizontal  axis  oi  the  tele- 
(grd-den'),  n.  [F.  gradin ,  scope. 

fr.  It.  gradino ,  dim.  of  grado,  L.  gradus.  See  grade.] 

1.  One  of  a  series  of  low  steps  or  seats  raised  one  over  an¬ 
other.  u  The  gradines  of  the  amphitheater.”  Layard. 

2.  Eccl.  A  shelf ,  or  one  of 
the  shelves,  at  the  back  of 
the  altar,  on  which  candle¬ 
sticks,  flowers,  etc.,  are 
placed. 

gra-dine'  (grd-den'),  n. 

[F.  gradine.'}  A  toothed 
chisel  used  by  sculptors, 
gradi-om'e-ter  (gra'dT- 
om'e-ter),  n.  A  gradom- 
eter  for  civil  engineering 
work.  —  gra  di-o-met'ric 

(-o-mSt'rTk),  a.  Gradiometer. 


grad  om'e-ter  (grad-5m'e-ter),  n.  [grade  -j-  -meter .]  Any 
of  \ariou8  instruments  for  measuring  grades  in  civil  engi¬ 
neering  work,  or  for  directly  indicating  a  grade  when  car¬ 
ried  in  a  vehicle. 

gradual  (gr&Tu-fil),  a.  [Cf.  F.  graduel.  See  grade  ;  cf. 
gradual,  ft.]  1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  degree  ;  as,  gradual 
difference.  Obs. 

2.  Arranged  in  grades  or  degrees,  or  admitting  of  such 
arrangement.  Obs. 

3.  Proceeding  by  steps  or  degrees ;  advancing  step  by 
step,  as  in  ascent  or  descent  or  from  one  state  to  another ; 
regularly  progressive  ;  also,  moving  or  changing  by  fine, 
slight,  or  insensible  gradations  or  modulations ;  as,  a 
gradual  slope  or  curve  ;  a  gradual  increase  of  knowledge. 

Creatures  animate  with  <jra>lual  life 

Of  growth,  sense,  reason,  all  summed  up  in  man  Milton . 

4.  Phon.  Pronounced  with  gradual  narrowing  of  the 
glottis  ;  — said  of  the  beginning  or  ending  of  a  vowel  sound. 

The  gradual  beginning  is  the  usual  one  in  English  speech, 
and  in  most  other  languages.  //.  Sweet. 

gradual  psalm.  Bib.  See  song  op  ascents.  — g.  tone.  Music. 
=  degree.  Obs. 

grad'u-al,  n.  [LL.  graduate  a  gradual  (in  sense  1),  fr.  L. 
gradus  step  :  cf.  F.  graduel.  See  grade.]  1.  Eccl.  a  An 
antiphon  or  responsory  after  the  Epistle,  in  the  eucharistic 
service,  —  formerly  sung  on  the  steps  of  the  altar,  or  wdiile 
the  deacon  ascended  the  am  bo.  b  A  service  book  contain¬ 
ing  the  musical  portion  of  the  Mass  sung  by  the  choir. 

2.  Altar  steps.  Obs.  Dryden. 

grad'u-al-ly,  adv.  1.  In  degree.  Obs. 

2.  By  a  series  of  regularly  progressing  changes  iu  condi¬ 
tion,  rank,  etc. ;  by  gradations.  Obs. 

3.  In  a  gradual  manner;  by  degrees;  esp.,  by  slow  or 
slight  modifications,  changes,  progress,  or  the  like. 

grad'u-ate  (gr5d[u-at),  n.  [LL.  graduatus ,  p.  p.  of  gradu- 
are  to  admit  to  a  degree,  fr.  L.  gradus  grade.  See  grade, 
ft.]  1.  One  who  has  received  an  academical  or  profes¬ 
sional  degree ;  in  the  United  States,  one  who  has  com¬ 
pleted  the  prescribed  course  of  study  in  a  school  or  insti¬ 
tution  of  learning. 

2.  Hence,  one  who  has  completed  a  course  of  training  in 
some  particular  line  and  who  lias  therefore  acquired  pro¬ 
ficiency  in  it ;  a  proficient  or  adept.  Now  Rare. 

3.  A  graduated  cup,  tube,  or  flask.  See  graduated,  5. 
grad'U-ate  (gradMa-at),  v.  t.  ;  grad'u-at'ed  (-at'Sd) ;  grad'- 

u-at'ing  (-at'Tng).  [Cf.  F.  graduer.  See  graduate,  n., 
grade.]  1.  To  admit  to  a  certain  grade  or  degree  ;  esp., 
in  schools,  colleges,  and  universities,  to  admit,  at  the  close 
of  a  course,  to  an  honorable  standing  defined  by  a  diploma  ; 
as,  he  was  graduated  at  Yale  College. 

2.  To  fit  or  qualify  for  a  degree  or  for  the  status  of  a  pro¬ 
ficient  (in  something).  Obs. 

3.  To  mark  with  degrees;  to  divide  into  regular  steps, 
grades,  or  intervals,  as  the  scale  of  a  thermometer,  a 
scheme  of  punishment  or  rewards,  etc.  ;  to  arrange  iu 
grades;  to  grade  ;  to  make  progressive,  as  an  income  tax. 

4.  To  temper  or  modify  to  a  certain  degree  ;  to  improve 
the  grade  of;  specif.,  Alchem .,  to  exalt.  Obs. 

5.  To  concentrate  by  graduation.  See  graduation,  3. 
grad'u-ate,  v.  i.  1.  To  receive  from  a  school,  college,  or 

university,  the  degree  or  certificate  denoting  completion 
of  the  course  leading  to  it ;  to  become  a  graduate. 

He  graduated  at  Oxford  Latham. 

2.  To  become  accommodated  to  some  scale  ;  to  fall  into 
grades. 

3.  To  pass  by  degrees  ;  to  change  gradually  ;  to  shade  off  ; 
as,  sandstone  which  graduates  into  gneiss. 

grad'u-ate,  a.  [See  graduate,  n.  t\]  1.  Holding,  or 
admitted  to,  a  (college  or  university)  degree ;  being  a 
graduate;  of  or  pertaining  to  graduates;  as,  a  graduate 
student ;  a  graduate  school. 

2.  Arranged  by  degrees  ;  graduated.  Now  Rare. 

Beginning  with  the  genus,  passing  through  all  the  graduate 

and  subordinate  stages.  Tathanu 

grad'U-at'ed  (-at'6d),  p.  a.  1.  Admitted  to,  or  having  re¬ 
ceived,  a  (college  or  university)  degree  ;  qualified  by  hav¬ 
ing  taken  a  degree,  as  a  physician.  Now  Rare. 

2-  Having  completed  a  course  of  training  in  some  line, 
and  hence  having  acquired  proficiency;  qualified.  Rare. 

3.  Marked  with,  or  divided  into,  degrees;  divided  into,  or 
arranged  in,  grades;  progressive;  as,  a  graduated  tax. 

4.  Zool.  Tapered; — said  of  a  bird’s  tail  when  the  outer 
feathers  are  shortest,  and  the  others  successively  longer. 

5.  Designating  a  vessel,  as  a  cup  or  flask,  usually  of  glass, 
having  horizontal  marks  on  its  sides,  witli  figures  to  indi¬ 
cate  the  amount  of  the  contents  at  the  several  levels, 
graduated  spring,  Railroads ,  a  combination  of  metallic  and 
rubber  springs. 

grad  U-a'tion  (grSdjj-a'slmn),  n.  [LL.  gra  duct  io  promo¬ 
tion  to  a  degree  :  cf.  F.  graduation  division  into  degrees.] 

1.  Act  of  graduating,  or  state  of  being  graduated  ;  as, 
graduation  of  a  scale;  graduation  at  a  college  ;  graduation 
in  color  ;  graduation  by  evaporation. 

2.  Any  of  the  marks  on  an  instrument  or  vessel  to  indicate 
degrees  or  quantity  ;  also,  these  marks  collectively. 

3.  The  exposure  of  a  liquid  in  large  surfaces  to  the  air,  so 
as  to  hasten  its  evaporation. 

grad'u-a'tor  (grSdjii-a'tei  ),  n.  One  that  graduates  ;  specif.  : 
a  One  wdio  determines  or  indicates  graduation  ;  as,s igrad- 
uator  of  instruments,  b  A  dividing  engine,  c  An  appa¬ 
ratus  for  diffusing  a  solution,  as  brine  or  vinegar,  over  a 
large  surface,  for  exposure  to  the  air.  d  Elec.  A  device 
used  in  simultaneous  telegraphic  and  telephonic  systems  to 
prevent  the  telegraphic  impulses  from  affecting  the  tele¬ 
phone  receivers. 

Gra'dus  (gra'd?7s),  n.  [L.  See  grade,  ».]  Short  for  Gra- 
dus  ad  Pamassum ,  a  step  to  Parnassus  ;  —  title  of  a  dic¬ 
tionary  of  prosody  formerly  used  in  English  schools  as  an 
aid  in  Latin  versification;  hence  [l.  c.],  a  dictionary  of  pros¬ 
ody,  designed  to  aid  in  writing  Latin  or  Greek  poetry,  etc. 


grac'i-les'cent  (gr&s/Y-16s'£nt), 
a.  Becoming  Blender. 
Grac'u-lu8(grftk'fi-h78),  n.  [NL., 
fr.  L.,  jackdaw  ]  Zool.  Syn.  of 
PHALA(  ROCOIIAX. 
grac'y  (gras'l),  a.  Dealing 
with,  or  abounding  in,  grace; 
devout  Obs.  or  Scot. 
grad,  n.  See  petrography. 
gradual  (gTad'rtl),  a.  Of  or  pert, 
to  grade  or  degree.  Rare. 
Gra-daa'Bo  (gra-diis'sS),  n.  A 
famous  pagan  warrior  who  fig¬ 


ures  in  Boiardo’s  “Orlando  In- 
namorato  ”  and  Ariosto’s  “Or¬ 
lando  Furioso  ”  as  a  wonder  of 
martial  prowess, 
gra-da'tim  (grd-da'tYm),  adv. 
[L.]  Step  by  step  ;  gradually, 
gra-da'tion-ate-ly,  adv.  In  the 
manner  of  gradation.  Obs. 
gra-da'tioned  (gr«-da'sh/7nd), 
a.  Formed  by  or  in  gradations, 
gra-da'tive  (grd-da'tYv).  <•. 
Gradational.  Rare.  —  gra-da' 
tive-ly,  adi\  Rare. 


grad'dan  (gr&d'tfn  :  grad'-),  ru 
[Gael.  &  Ir.  grad  an.']  Scot,  tf  Jr. 
Parched  grain.  —  v.  t.  To  parch 
(grain). 

gradde,  pret.  of  grede.  Obs. 
grade,  v.  t.  To  degrade.  Obs. 
grade'ly  (grad'lt),  a.  [ME. 
greiph :  cf.  Icel.  grei&hgr  ready, 
prompt.  See  GRAiTH.l  Obs.  or 
Biol.  Eng.  Good  ;  orderly  ;  de¬ 
cent;  also,  real;  genuine,  —adv. 
In  order:  properly;  well, 
grade  school.  A‘ graded  school. 


gradi  +  greedy. 

Gra  di-en'ti-aigra'dY-Sn'shY-d), 
n.  pi.  [NL.,  fr.  neut.  pi.  of  L. 
gradiens ,  p.  pr.  See  gradient.] 
Zool.  The  Urodela ;  formerly, 
also,  the  lizards, 
grad'ing  (grad'Yng),  p  )>r.  ir 
vb.  n.  of  GRADE. 

|i  gra-di'no  (gra-de'nd),  n. :  pi. 
-NOS  (-nOZ).  [It.  Cf.  OKADIN.] 

1.  Eccl.  =  GRADIN,  2. 

2.  A  painting  or  sculpture  for 
ornamenting  ap  altar  gradin. 


||  gra'do  (gru'do).  n.  [It.]  Music. 
A  degree  (of  the  scale). 
grad'u-al-Um  (gr&d^G-dl-Yz’in), 
u.  See -i^m. —  grad'u-al -ist, 
grad  u-al'i-ty  (-  &  1 '  Y  - 1  I  ),  n. 
( Jradual  state  or  quality.  Rare. 
gradual  keys.  Music.  The  pedal 
keys  Obs. 

grad'u-al-ness.  n.  See  -ness. 
grad  u-and'  (gr&dTl-&nd'),  n. 
[LL.  graduandus,  verundive  of 
graduare  to  graduate.]  One 
about  to  graduate.  Scot. 


grad'u-ate-ship/,  n.  See  -ship. 
grad/u-at'i-cal  (grSdTi-ttt'Y- 
kdl),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to 
graduates.  Rare,  [graduate.) 
graduating,  p.  pr.  tf  vb.  n.  of  | 
graduating  engine  =  divid¬ 
ing  engine. 

grad'u-a-to-ry,  «.  Indueing 
graduation  (of  metals).  Obs. 

II  gra'du  di-ver'so.  u'na  vi'a. 
[L.]  With  different  pace,  but 
on  the  same  road.  [measure.  I 
gra'dus  (gra'dus), »i.  [L.]  Se«| 


food,  foot ;  out,  oil ;  chair  ;  go  ;  sing,  ii)k  ;  f^hen,  thin ;  natrjre,  verdure  (250) ;  K  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144) ;  boN ;  yet ;  zh  —  z  in  azure. 

Full  explanations  of  Abbreviations,  Signs,  etc.,  Immediately  precede  the  Vocabulary. 


Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Guidb. 
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GRAIN  MARK 


Gratae  (gre'e),  Gra'ko  (gia'ye;  gri'e),  n.  pi.  [Gr.  ai 
rpaiai.]  Gr.  Myth.  Watchers  for  the  Gorgons,  daughters 
of  a  sea  deity.  Their  names  are  Deino,  Enyo,  and  Pephre- 
do.  They  were  born  with  gray  hair,  and  they  have  but  one 
eye  and  one  tooth  among  them.  See  Perseus. 

Graeme.  Roland  (gram).  In  Scott’s  “  The  Abbot,”  the 
Lady  of  AvenePs  “  pettish,  spoiled,  and  presuming  page,” 
who  sobers  down  into  a  “modest  and  unassuming  young 
man.”  His  grandmother  involves  him  in  the  fortunes  of  Mary 
Oueen  of  Scots,  whom  he  aids  to  escape  from  Lochleven  Castle 
lie  turns  out  to  be  the  rightful  heir  to  Avenel  Castle, 
gral-fi'to  (graf-fe'to),  n. ;  pi.  -ti  (-te).  [It.,  fr.  graff  o  a 

scratching.]  1.  A rchwol.  A  rude  inscription,  figure  draw¬ 
ing,  etc.,  found  on  the  walls  of  ancient  sepulchers  or  ruins. 
2  Art.  Production  of  decorative  designs  by  scratching 
them  through  a  surface  layer  of  plaster,  glazing,  etc.,  re¬ 
vealing  a  different-colored  ground  ;  also,  pottery  or  ware 
so  decorated;  —  chiefly  used  attributively. 
graft  (graft),  n.  [ME.  graff,  F.  greffe,  originally  the  same 
word  as  OF.  graft  pencil,  L.  graphium ,  Gr.  ypuftiov,  ypo.- 
<j>elou,  fr.  ypa<t>€iv  to  write.  Named  from  the  resemblance  of 
a  scion  or  shoot  to  a  pointed  pencil.  See  carve  ;  cf .  graph¬ 
ic,  grammar.]  1.  Hort.  a  A  scion,  b  The  growth  or  in¬ 
dividual  resulting  from  the  union  of  scion  and  stock  ;  a 
grafted  plant  or  tree.  The  graft  obtains  its  food  elements 
from  the  original  stock,  which  remains  rooted  in  the 
ground.  It  generally  retains  the  characters,  as  of  flower, 
fruit,  or  foliage,  of  the  plant  from  which  it  was  taken  as  a 
bud  or  scion  ;  but  there  are  exceptions.  See  graft  hybrid. 
C  The  point  of  insertion  of  a  scion  upon  a  stock. 

2  Act  of  grafting,  or  joining  one  thing  to  another  as  if  by 
grafting  ;  that  which  is  grafted. 

Where  costumes  and  peculiarities  are  accidental  or  factitious 
grafts  from  other  races.  Susan  N.  Carter. 

3.  Surg.  A  portion  of  living  tissue  used  in  grafting. 

4.  [Prob.  orig.  so  called  because  illegitimate  or  improper 
profit  was  looked  upon  as  a  graft ,  or  sort  of  excrescence,  on 
a  legitimate  business  undertaking,  in  distinction  from  its 
natural  or  proper  development.]  a  Acquisition  of  money, 
position,  etc.,  by  dishonest  or  unjust  means,  as  by  actual 
theft  or  by  taking  advantage  of  a  public  office  or  any  posi¬ 
tion  of  trust  or  employment  to  obtain  fees,  perquisites, 
profits  on  contracts,  or  legislation,  pay  for  work  not  done 
or  service  not  performed,  etc.  ;  illegal  or  unfair  practice 
for  profit  or  personal  advantage;  also, anything  thus  gained. 
Colioq.  b  A  “  soft  thing  ”  or  “  easy  thing  ;  ”  a  “  snap.” 
Slang. 

graft,  v.  t.  ;  graft'ed  ;  graft'ing.  1  To  insert  (a  bud  or 
scion)  in  a  branch  or  stem  of  another  tree  ;  to  propagate  by 
insertion  in  another  stock  ;  also,  to  insert  a  graft  upon. 

2.  To  join  (one  thing)  to  another  as  if  by  grafting,  so  as  to 
bring  about  a  close  union. 

And  graft  my  love  immortal  on  thy  fame  l  Pope 

3.  To  plant ;  instill;  fix.  Rare. 

4.  Naut.  To  cover,  as  a  rope,  with  a  weaving  of  small  cord 
or  the  like,  as  a  fishing  line  or  log  line. 

5.  Surg.  To  implant  (a  portion  of  living  tissue,  as  flesh, 
skin,  or  bone)  in  a  lesion  so  as  to  form  an  organic  union. 
The  tissue  may  be  taken  from  another  part  of  the  patient’s 
own  body  (autoplastic  graft)  or  from  the  body  of  another 
individual  (heteroplastic  graft). 

6.  To  repair  (boots  or  shoes)  by  means  of  giving  new  soles 
and  foxed  uppers.  Local ,  U.  S. 

7.  To  join  closely  ;  to  unite  as  broken  loops  from  weaving. 

8.  To  get  by  graft ;  as,  to  graft  a  fortune.  Colioq. 
to  graft  by  approach,  to  inarch. 

graft,  v.  i.  1.  To  be  or  become  grafted. 

2.  To  insert  buds  or  scions  taken  from  one  plant  within 
the  bark  of  another  so  that  a  permanent  union  is  effected. 
Grafting  is  principally  employed  to  increase  the  stock  of  a 
rare  plant  not  easily  propagated  by  seed  or  to  improve  the 
vigor  of  weak-rooted  fruits  or  flowers. 

3.  To  practice  graft ;  to  get  money,  etc.,  by  graft.  Colioq. 
graft'age  (graf'taj),  n. 

Hort.  The  science  of  graft¬ 
ing,  including  the  various 
methods  of  practice  and 
details  of  operation, 
graft'ed  (graf't&l ;  -tTd ; 

151),  p.  p.  of  graft.  Spe¬ 
cif.,  i/e/-.,  inserted  into  an¬ 
other  piece  ;  entg. 
graft'er  (-ter),  n.  1.  One 
who  grafts. 

2.  The  original  plant  from 
which  a  scion  has  been  IJjl'1 
taken  for  grafting  upon  an¬ 
other  plant. 

3.  An  instrument  by  which 
grafting  is  facilitated. 

4.  One  who  practices  graft  or 
gets  money  in  that  way.  See 
GRAFT,  71.,  4.  Colioq. 

graft  hybrid-  Hort.  A  graft 
which  exhibits  characters  de¬ 
rived  apparently  from  the  stock 
in  addition  to  those  naturally 
belonging  to  it,  or  one  in  which 
the  characters  are  intermediate 
between  those  of  scion  and 
stock.  Authentic  instances  of  Graftage.  a  Cleft ;  b  Splice  ; 
such  hybrids  are  rare.  Hence :  c  Whip  or  Tongue  ;  d  Sad- 
graft'-hy  brid-ism,  n.  die ;  e  Side. 


grafl'ing  (graf'ttug),n.  1.  Hort.  a  Actor  process  of  insert¬ 
ing  grafts  or  performing  graftage.  See  graftage,  Illust ., 
for  the  principal  methods  now  in  use.  b  A  graft  or  scion. 

2.  Hence  :  a  Naut.  Actor  method  of  weaving  a  cover  for 
a  rope,  etc.  b  Surg.  The  transplanting  of  a  portion  of 
living  tissue  to  a  denuded  surface.  C  Carp.  A  scarfing  or 
joining  together  of  two  timbers  end  to  end.  d  Knitting 
or  Darning.  A  joining  or  uniting  of  two  pieces,  as  of  a 
broken  stitch. 

grafting  by  approach.  Hort.  =  inarching. 
grafting  wax.  A  composition  of  rosin,  beeswax,  tallow, 
etc.,  used  on  the  wounds  of  newly  grafted  or  pruned  trees. 
Gra'ham  flonr  (gra'am).  [After  Sylvester  Graham  (1794- 
1851),  a  physician,  vegetarian,  ana  writer  on  dietetics.] 
Unbolted  wheat  flour.  See  flour. 

gra'ham  ite  (-it),  n.  [After  J.  A.  and  J.  L.  Graham ,  owners 
of  the  mine  where  it  was  first  obtained.]  Min.  A  lustrous 
pitch-black  mineral  resembling  asphaltum. 
grail  (gral),  7i.  [OF.  graal,  great ,  greet,  F.  graal ,  great,  of 
uncertain  origin  ;  cf.  LL.  gradalis ,  which  peril,  originally 
meant  a  vessel  divided  into  compartments  for  different 
kinds  of  food,  and  peril,  was  formed  fr.  L.  gradus  step ; 
or  cf.  LL.  garalis  a  vessel  for  liquids.]  A  platter;  a  cup  ; 
a  chalice  ;  —  used  only  [caw.]  of  the  Holy  Grail.  The  Holy 
Grail,  according  to  some  legends  of  the  Middle  Ages,  was 
the  platter  from  which  Christ  ate  at  the  Last  Supper  and 


Last  Supper.  The  Grail  was  brougnt  to  England  and  there 
preserved  for  generations.  If  approached  by  any  but  a 
perfectly  pure  and  holy  person,  it  w  ould  be  borne  away 
and  vanish.  Its  keepers  having  become  impure,  it  disap¬ 
peared,  and  thereafter  was  an  object  of  search  to  numerous 
knights.  The  quest  was  to  be  undertaken  only  by  one  who 
was  perfectly  chaste  in  thought,  w  ord,  and  act.  Percivale, 
Galaliad,  and  Bors  only, of  King  Arthur’s  knights,  achieved 
the  quest  and  saw  the  Grail. 

grail,  n.  [Of  uncertain  origin.]  Gravel.  Poetic.  Spenser. 
gTail,  graille  (gral),  n.  [Cf.  F.  grele  a  sort  of  file.]  A  half- 
round  single-cut  file  or  float,  having  one  curved  face  and 
one  straight  face,  used  by  comb  makers, 
grain  (gran),  n.  [F.  grain,  L.  grarnnn,  grain,  seed,  small 
kernel,  small  particle  ;  in  sense  10  fr.  OF.  graine  crimson 
dye,  kermes  (formerly  supposed  to  be  seeds),  prop,  seed, 
F.  graine ,  fr.  L.  grana ,  pi.  of  granum.  See  corn  ;  cf. 
GARNER,  71.,  GARNET,  GRAM  the  chick-pea,  GRANULE,  KERNEL.] 

1.  a  A  single  small  hard  seed.  Obs.  b  In  modern  usage, 
the  seed  or  seedlike  fruit  of  any  cereal  grass,  as  wheat, 
maize,  oats,  rice,  millet,  etc.  See  grass,  caryopsis. 

2.  Collectively:  a  The  unhusked  or  the  threshed  seeds 
or  fruits  of  various  food  plants,  now'  usually,  specif.,  the 
cereal  grasses,  but  iu  commercial  and  statutory  usage  (as 
in  insurance  policies,  trade  lists,  etc.)  also  flax,  peas,  su¬ 
gar-cane  seed,  etc.  In  British  usage  all  kinds  of  grain  are 
popularly  known  as  com.  See  corn,  b  The  plants  them¬ 
selves,  whether  as  a  growing  crop  or  reaped  for  threshing. 

For  the  purposes  of  this  Act  (the  British  Merchant  Shipping 
Act,  1894]  “tlie  expression  ‘  grain  '  means  any  corn,  rice,  paddy, 
pulse,  needs,  nuts,  or  nut  kernels.”  Wyatt  Paine. 

3.  sing.  &  pi.  =  grains  of  paradise.  Obs. 

He  cheweth  grain  and  licorice, 

To  smellen  sweet.  _  Chaucer. 

4.  pi.  Remains  of  grain  after  brewing  or  distilling. 

6.  Bot.  a  A  rounded  prominence  on  the  back  of  a  sepal, 
as  in  the  common  dock  ( Rumex ).  b  Duck¬ 
weed.  Obs.  c  A  grape  or  other  berry.  Obs. 
d  One  of  the  individual  drupelets  of  a  mul¬ 
tiple  fruit,  as  the  raspberry. 

6.  A  bead,  as  of  a  rosary.  Obs. 

7-  Any  small,  hard  particle,  as  of  sand,  sugar, 
salt,  etc. ;  hence,  any  minute  portion  or  par¬ 
ticle  ;  the  least  possible  amount ;  as,  a  grain 
of  pollen,  of  starch,  of  sense,  of  wit,  etc.  “A 
grain  of  manhood  well  resolved.”  Milton. 

8-  Specif.,  of  gunpowder,  one  of  the  parti-  ^ 

cles,  which  usually  vary  in  size  and  shape  Sepals  of 
with  the  kind  of  powder.  Hock,  show- 

9  A  unit  of  weight,  derived  from  the  weight  ln*>  t*rain8- 
of  a  grain  of  wheat  or  the  like.  Specif.:  a  The  unit  of  the 
English  system  of  weights,  considered  equal  to  the  average 
of  grains  taken  from  the  middle  of  the  ears  of  wheat. 
7,000  grains  constitute  the  pound  avoirdupois,  and  5,7G0 
grains  the  pound  troy.  A  grain  is  equal  to  .0048  gram.  See 
gram,  b  A  unit  of  weight  for  pearls,  etc.  ;  one  fourth  of  a 
carat :  called  specif,  carat  grain,  pearl  grain.  See  carat. 

10.  Kermes  or,  sometimes,  cocliiueal ;  also,  a  reddish  dye 
made  from  either  of  them  ;  hence,  a  red  color  of  any  tint 
or  hue,  as  crimson,  scarlet,  etc.  ;  also,  any  dye  ;  color, 
esp.  a  fast  one.  Obs.  ex c.  H 1st.  or  Poetic. 

11.  A  superficial  roughness,  imparting  an  appearance  of 
being  covered  with  grains  or  small  particles  ;  a  granulated 
surface  or  appearance,  as  in  a  photographic  negative. 

12.  The  hair  side  of  a  piece  of  leather,  or  the  marking 
on  that  side  ;  also,  a  similar  surface  artificially  produced. 

13.  The  composite  particles  of  any  substance  ;  that  ar¬ 
rangement  of  the  particles  of  any  body  which  determines 
its  comparative  roughness  or  hardness  ;  texture  ;  as,  mar¬ 
ble,  sugar,  sandstone,  skin,  metal,  etc.,  of  fine  grain. 

14  a  The  fiber  w  hich  forms  the  substance  of  wood  or  of 
any  fibrous  material,  b  The  direction,  arrangement,  or 
appearance  of  the  fibers  in  wood,  of  strata  in  stone,  etc. 


15.  Quarrying.  A  direction  of  cleavage,  at  right  angles  to, 
and  less  easy  than,  the  rift. 

16.  Temper;  natural  disposition  ;  inclination. 

Brothers  .  .  .  not  united  in  grain.  Hayward. 

17.  pi.  Grainer,  or  bate. 

against  the  grain.  See  under  against.  —  a  g.  of  allowance,  a 
slight  indulgence  or  latitude  ;  a  small  allowance.  —  grain* 
of  paradise,  the  pungent  seeds  of  a  West  African  zinzibera- 
ceous  plant  ( Amomum  me/egue/a),  used  in  veterinary  med¬ 
icine.  —  grain  of  rice,  porcelain  having  translucent  decora¬ 
tion,  made  in  China  and  Japan  ;  —  so  called  by  American 
collectors.  — in  g.,  dyed  in  grain,  or  scarlet  or  crimson  ;  of 
a  fast  color  ;  hence,  deeply  seated  ;  fixed  ;  innate ;  genuine : 
thorough;  in  essence  or  character.  “Anguish  in  grain.'' 
Herbert.  “  A  rogue  in  grain.'"  Tennyson.  —  with  a  g.  of  salt 
[L.  cum  grano  salis],  with  some  reservation  or  allowance  ; 
with  caution. 

grain  (gran),  v.  i.;  grained  (grand) ;  grain'ing.  [F.  grainer, 
grener.  See  grain,  ti.]  1.  To  yield  grain  or  fruit.  Obs. 

2.  To  form  grains  or  into  grains  ;  to  assume  a  granular 
form,  as  the  result  of  crystallization  ;  to  granulate. 

3.  To  paint  in  imitation  of  the  grain  of  wood,  marble,  etc. 
grain,  v.  t.  1.  To  form,  or  cause  to  separate,  in  grains,  as 

powder,  sugar,  etc.;  specif.,  Soap  Making,  to  salt  out ;  — 
sometimes  with  off. 

2.  Brewing.  To  remove  the  grain  from. 

3.  To  dye  in  grain  ;  to  ingrain. 

4.  To  impart  a  granulated  surface  to,  as  paper  or  stone 
for  drawing  or  lithographic  work. 

5.  To  take  the  hair  off  (skins) ;  to  soften  and  raise  the 
grain  of  (leather,  etc.). 

6.  To  paint,  etc.,  in  imitation  of  the  grain  of  wood,  mar¬ 
ble,  etc.  The  surface  is  painted  in  the  ordinary  way  and 
when  dry  a  coat  of  graining  color  is  put  on.  This  is  partly 
removed  by  combs,  rags,  etc.,  until  the  desired  effect  is 
produced. 

grain,  n.  [Of  Scand.  origin  ;  cf.  Icel.  grein  distinc¬ 
tion,  division,  branch,  Sw.  gren  branch,  space  be¬ 
tween  the  legs,  Dan.  green  branch.]  1.  pi.  The 
crotch  of  the  body  ;  groin.  Obs. 

2.  A  branch  of  a  tree  ;  also,  a  fork,  as  where  two 
branches  meet.  Obs.  or  Scot.  <£■  Dial.  Eng. 

3.  An  arm,  as  of  the  sea;  a  branch,  or  fork,  as 
of  a  river.  Obs.  or  Scot.  &  Dial.  Eng. 

4.  A  blade  of  a  sword,  knife,  etc.  Obs. 

5  A  tine  or  prong.  Obs.  or  Scot.  Dial.  Eng. 

6.  pi.  An  iron  fish  spear  or  harpoon,  having  four 
or  more  barbed  points;  —  often  used  as  a  singular. 

7-  Founding.  =  chaplet,  ti.,  7. 

grain  beetle.  Aliy  of  several  small  beetles  r  .  p 
whose  larva*  feed  on  and  destroy  stored  grain  ;  ura,n8’  % 
esp.:  a  The  saw-necked  grain  beetle  {Silvanus  surinamen- 
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Grain  Beetles  a  Cadelle  (  Tenebroides  mauri- 
tanicus) ;  b  Its  Larva  ;  e  Saw -necked  Grain 
Beetle  ( Silvanus  surinamensis)  ;  d  Its  Larva. 

sis),  b  The  square-necked,  or  red,  grain  beetle  ( Cathartus 
gemellatus).  c  The  cadelle. 

grain  bill.  Com.  A  bill  of  exchange  or  draft  drawn  against 
a  shipment  of  grain  and  accompanied  by  the  bill  of  lading, 
grained  (grand)./),  a.  1  Dyed  in  grain;  ingrained. 

Persons  lightly  dipped,  not  grained,  in  generous  honesty,  are 
but  pale  in  goodness  Sir  T.  Browne. 

2.  Having  a  grain  ;  divided  into  small  particles  or  grains; 
having  or  showing  a  grain  or  granulated  structure  or  sur¬ 
face  ;  hence,  rough. 

3.  Painted  or  stained  to  imitate  the  grain  of 
w  ood,  etc. 

4  Bot.  Having  grainlike  prominences,  as  the 
sepals  of  dock.  See  grain,  Illust. 
graln'er  (gran'er),  n.  One  that  grains  ;  specif. : 
a  A  brush  or  tool  used  in  graining  wood,  etc. 
b  Leather  Manuf.  (1)  A  bate.  (2)  A  vat  in 
which  skins  are  bated.  (3)  An  instrument  for 
graining  or  unhairing  skins,  c  Salt  Manuf.  An 
evaporating  vat  in  which  salt  grains  from  brine.  Grainer*,  a. 
graln'fleld'  (-feld'),  n.  A  field  where  grain  is  grown, 
grain'ing,  p.  pr.  4:  vb.n.  of  grain.  Specif. :  vb.  n.  a  Coin¬ 
ing.  (1)  A  ring  of  little  grains  in  relief  near  the  edge  of 
the  face  of  a  coin.  Obs.  (2)  Milling,  b  Painting  in  imita¬ 
tion  of  wood,  marble,  etc. 

grain'ing,  n.  A  European  fresli-water  eyprinoid  ( Levcis - 
cus  lancastriensis). 
grain  leather.  Any 
leather  made  from  the 
grain  side  of  a  skin  ; 
usually,  specif.,  such  a 
leather  somewhat  heav- 
iev  than  buffing  and,  in  GrainjDg. 
case  of  cowhide  leather,  b 

split  from  a  hide  already  tanned  and  dried  and  colored  or 
finished  afterwards  as  desired. 


grad'y  (grSd'T),  a.  Her.  Cut 
into  steps ;  degraded. 

Grs'cian.  4*  Grecian. 
Grae'cism,  Gra'cize,  Gr®'co-, 
etc.  Vnrs.  of  Grecism,  etc. 
graf.  +  grave. 
graf.  Graff.  Ref.  Sp. 
graf  (graf),  n. ;  pi.  ora'ken 
(gra'fen).  [G.  Cf.  -grave.] 
A  German,  Austrian,  and  Swed¬ 
ish  title  of  nobility  .equiv.  to  earl 
in  English,  or  count  in  French. 
See  earl. 

graff,  ti.  Sr  v.  =  graft,  a  scion  ; 
to  insert  (a  scion).  Archaic. 
graff,  n.  Sr  v.  =  graft,  spade, 
etc.  Archaic. 

graff  (graf).  Scot.  var.  of  grave, 
a  place  of  burial  ;  obs.  var.  of 
grave,  a  steward, 
graff  (grAf),  n.  [Cf.  D.  graf 
grave.  See  grave,  it. I  A  trench; 
ditch;  fosse:  canal.  Obs.  or  Hist. 
graff' age  (-Iti),  ti.  [SeeGRAFFa 
ditch.]  A  railed  fence  or  wooden 


frame  placed  where  two  ditches 
meet  or  where  a  ditch  meets  a 
road  at  right  angles.  Dial.  Eng. 
graffer,  ti.  [See  greffier.]  A 
notary  or  scrivener.  Obs. 
graff ''er,  n.  A  grafter.  Obs. 
Graf'fl-as  (gr&f'Y-&9),orAc'rab, 
ti.  See  <t a R. 
graf' ship,  /i.  See -ship. 
graft  (graft),  n.  [Cf.  Dan.  graft , 
and  E.  grave,  >\]  Ditch;  moat; 
canal;  trench.  Obs.or  Dial.  Eng. 
graft,  n.  [Cf.  Icel.  grnftr  a  dig¬ 
ging,  and  E.  grave,  r.]  1.  Dial. 
Eng.  a  The  depth  of  a  spade  or 
the  amount  turned  up  at  once, 
b  A  narrow  curved  spade  for 
cutting  drains. 

2.  Work  :  labor ;  toil.  Dial. 
Eng.  nr  Slang.  [tion.  Slang.  I 

3.  A  trade  ;  occupation  :  voca-| 
graft,  v.  f.  To  dig.  Dial.  Eng. 
graft,  i*.  i.  To  work.  Slang. 
graft'er,  ti.  =  ora  ft,  a  kind  of 
spade. 


graft'-h y'b r  1  d-i-z a'ti o n,  n. 

Hort.  =  graft-h  VKKini.sM. 
graft'ling,  n.  A  young  grafted 
tree.  Obs. 

Gra'ham  bread  (gra  'dm).  [See 
Graham  flour.]  See  brown 
bread  a. 

Graham  escapement.  Horn I. 
See  escapement, 3.  [ing.  It. I 

g-a'ham-ing,  vb.  n.  Grahamiz-| 
ra'ham-ism  (-Tz’m),  n.  [See 
Graham  flour.]  The  vegeta¬ 
rian  dietetic  system  or  principles 
of  Sylvester  Graham.  U.  S. 
Gra>ham  lte  (-It).  n.  One  who 
follows  Grahamism.  U.  S. 
gra'ham-ize  (-Tz).  r.  t. ;  -IZED 
(-Tzd)  ;  -iz'ing  (-Iz'Tng).  To 
open  (letters)  when  they  nre  go¬ 
ing  through  the  post  office  :  — 
from  Sir  James  Robert  George 
Graham  (1792-1861),  who,  when 
Home  Secretary,  had  Mazzini’s 
letters  so  opened  in  1844. 

Gra'lai  (gra'yl ;  grl'I).  Var.  of 


Gr.e.e.  —  Gra'ian  (gra'ydn  ; 
grT'/ln),  a.  [ofoRAiTH.I 

graid  ( grad).  Obs.  or  Scot.  var.  | 
grald'ly.  Var.  of  gradely,  a. 
Jfadv.  Obs.,  Scot.,  or  Dial  Eng. 
gralf.  +  grave. 
gralhund.  d*  greyhound. 
grail  (grill), ti.  {OF.  grael,  greet, 
LL.  gradate.  See  gradual,  «.] 
=  gradual,  1  &  2. 
grail.  r.  i.  To  go  in  search  of 
the  srrail.  Nonce  Word. 
grall'ing.  d*  grayling. 
grail 'ing.  ».  Finishing  of  comb 
teeth  with  a  grail, 
grain.  Dial.  Eng.  var.  of 
guaxe,  ?•. 

grain  (gran).  Obs.,  Scot., or  dial. 

Eng.  vnr.  of  groan. 

grain,  r.  t.  To  spear  (fish)  with 

grains. 

gTain'age.  Var.  of  cranage. 
grain'age  (gran'fli),  71.  Veter. 
Formation  of  warty  tumors  on 
a  horse’s  legs. 


gTain'age.  n.  Growth  or  crop 
of  grain.  Obs. 
grain'a-ry.  d*  granary. 
grain  binder.  A  harvester  at¬ 
tachment  for  binding  grain, 
grain'-burnt',  a.  Having  di¬ 
gestive  disturbances  attributed 
to  overfeeding  with  grain,  but 
in  many  cases  due  to  other 
causes ;  —  said  of  horses.  Cant. 
grain  color  or  colour,  a  A  scar¬ 
let  dye,  as  that  made  from  the 
kermes.  b  A  fast  color  or  a 
fabric  thus  dyed, 
graln'-cut',  a.  Cut  trail  averse¬ 
ly  to  the  grain, 
graind.  Grained.  Ref.  S/>. 

||  graine  (gran),  11.  [F.]  The 

eggs  of  the  silkworm, 
grained  (grand),  a.  Having 
prongs  ;  forked.  Obs.  or  Dial. 
Eng. 

graln'ed-ness.  n.  See  -ness. 
grain 'el,  n.  A  granary.  Obs 

Scot. 


grain'er,  n.  Fishing.  A  person 
who  uses  grains. 

firain'er-ing,  n.  The  steeping  of 
lides  in  grainer  (bate), 
grain  founder.  Grainsick. 
grainge.  Dial.  Eng.  for  orange. 
Graln'ger  (gran'jgr),  v.  [From 
Grainger  <Jountyt  Tennessee.] 
Geol.  A  Mississip'pinn  formation 
in  the  Appalachian  region. 

fain  gold,  a  Gold  dust.  Obs. 

Gold  which  has  taken  the 
form  of  grains  under  the  action 
of  heat  after  parting, 
grain'ing,  n.  1.  Ohs.  or  Dial. 
Eng.  a  Place  or  point  of  fork¬ 
ing  ;  n  fork,  as  of  a  tree,  b  A 
prong  or  tine. 

2.  Fishing.  I'se  of  grains, 
graining  comb.  A  comblike  in¬ 
strument  for  graining  wood, 
graining  head.  A  dado,  or  groov¬ 
ing,  head. 

grain  mark.  A  line  on  a  gem 
iacet  due  to  imperfect  polishing. 


ale,  senate,  care,  !im,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofa ;  eve,  Svent,  find,  recent,  maker ;  Ice,  Ill ;  old,  obey,  orb,  6dd,  sSft,  connect ;  use,  unite,  urn,  up,  circus,  menii  ; 

||  Foreign  Word.  f  Obsolete  Variant  of.  +  combined  with.  =  equala. 
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grain  moth  Any  of  several  small  tineid  moths,  whose 
larvae  devour  gram  in  storehouses;  esp..  Tinea  granella 
common  in  Europe,  and  the  Angoumois  grain  moth, 
grain  screen-  Photogi'avure.  A  fine  network  screen 
through  which  photographs  are  taken  to  impart  a  grain, 
grain  soap-  Soap  which  has  separated  out  in  granular 
form  from  the  spent  lye. 

grain  tin-  a  Minina.  Crystalline  tin  ore.  b  The  purest 
grade  of  commercial  tin.  It  is  rendered  brittle  by  heat¬ 
ing  and  broken  up  into  grains. 

grain  traveler  or  traveller.  Ring  Spinning.  Any  of  a 
set  of  travelers  advancing  a  grain  in  weight  for  each  size, 
grain  weevil.  A  term  popularly  applied  to  various  small 
insects  destructive  of  stored  grain.  Of  these  the  granary 
weevil  and  rice  weevil  (see  these  terms.)  are  true  weevils, 
grain'y  (gran'T),  a.;  grain'i-er  (-T-er);  grain'i-est.  1.  Re¬ 
sembling,  or  consisting  of,  grains  ;  granular. 

2.  Full  of  grain. 

3.  Resembling  the  grain  of  wood  as  it  is  at  the  surface, 
graith  (grath),  v.  t.  [Of  Scand.  origin  ;  cf.  Icel.  greiSa, 

akin  to  AS .  gerSedan  to  arrange,  rwde  ready.  Cf.  ready.] 

1.  To  make  ready  ;  to  prepare  ;  to  order  ;  —  also  formerly 
used  reflexively.  Obs.  or  Scot.  <£*  Dial.  Eng. 

2.  To  furnish  ;  equip ;  adorn.  Obs.  or  Scot,  d*  Dial.  Eng. 

3.  To  make  ;  compose  ;  build  ;  constitute.  Obs. 
graith,  n.  [Cf.  Icel.  grei&i .]  1.  Prepared  state ;  readi¬ 
ness  ;  order.  Obs. 

2.  Furniture;  apparel;  dress;  apparatus  or  accouter¬ 
ments  for  work,  traveling,  war,  etc.;  implements;  gear; 
armor  ;  harness.  Obs.  or  Scot. 

3.  Possessions ;  substance  ;  wealth.  Obs.  Scot. 

4.  Stuff;  also,  a  thick  liquid,  esp.  soapy  water  ;  lather.  Scot. 
Gral'laa  (grSl'e),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  fr.  L.  grallae  stilts.]  Zodl. 

An  order  of  birds  which  formerly  included  all  the  waders. 
In  later  classifications  it  has  been  often  used  to  designate 
a  group  more  or  less  exactly  equivalent  to  Limicohe,  or 
Gruiformes,  or  to  these  combined. 

Gral'la-tO'res  (grXFd-to'rez),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  fr.  L.  grallalor 
one  who  runs  on  stilts.]  Zodl.  The  wading  birds  ;  —  equiv. 
to  Grallue.  in  its  old  and  broad  sense. 

gral  la-tO'rl-al  (-rT-dl ;  201)  1  a.  Zodl.  Of  or  pertaining  to 
gral'la-to-ry  (gr51'd-t$-rT)  J  the  Grallatores,  or  waders, 
gialloch  (grSl'uK),  n. 

[Gael,  grealach  en-  l 
trails.]  Offal  of  a  deer, 
etc. ;  also,  act  of  gral- 
loching.  —  v.  t.  To  re¬ 
move  the  offal  from  (as 
a  deer);  to  disembow  el, 
gram  (grSin),  n.  [Pg. 
grdo  grain.  See  grain.] 
a  The  chick-pea  ( Cicer 
arietinum ),  used  in 
India  for  food,  b  A 
kind  of  bean  (Phaseo- 
lus  mungo ),  similarly 
used.  The  adsuki  beau 
is  a  variety  of  this, 
gram,  gramme  (gr5m), 
n.  [F.  gramme,  fr.  Gr.  ypappa  that  which  is  written,  a 
letter,  a  small  weight,  fr.  ypd</>e tv  to  write.  See  graphic.] 
The  unit  of  w'eight  in  the  metric  system.  It  was  intended 
to  be  exactly,  and  is  very  nearly,  equal  to  the  weight  in  a 
vacuum  of  one  cubic  centimeter  of  pure  water  at  maximum 
density.  It  is  equal  to  15.432  grains.  See  grain,  n.,  9. 
gram,  or  gramme,  molecular  weight.  Chem.  =  gram  molecule. 
-gram  (-gram).  [Gr.  ypd/apa  a  thing  drawn  or  written,  a 
letter,  fr.  ypd<l)tir  to  draw,  write.  See  graphic.]  A  suffix 
indicating  something  drawn  or  written,  a  draiving,  writing ; 
as,  monogram,  telegram,  chronogram, 
gra'ma  (gra'ma),  n.,  or  grama  grass.  [Sp.  grama  a  sort 
of  grass.]  a  Any  pasture  grass  of  the  western  United  States 
belonging  to  the  genus  Bonteloua ,  esp.  B.  oligostachya , 
blue  grama,  or  B.  eriopoda,  black  grama  b  Any  of  several 
other  pasture  grasses  of  the  same  region,  as  Hilaria  mutica 
and  species  of  Muhlenbergia  and  Festuca. 
gram'a-rye,  gram'a  ry  (gr5m'a-rT),  n.  [ME.  gramer , 
gramcry ,  gramory,  grammar,  magic,  OF.  gramaire ,  F. 
grammaire.  See  grammar.]  1- Grammar ;  learning.  Obs. 

2.  Necromancy;  magic;  enchantment.  Archaic.  Scott. 

The  evil  wish  was  a  dread  weapon  for  antiquity,  provided  one 
knew  his  gramarye.  P.  B.  Gummere. 

gram,  or  gramme,  atom.  Chem.  The  quantity  of  an  ele¬ 
ment  which  has  a  weight  in  grams  equal  numerically  to 
the  number  expressing  the  atomic  weight  of  the  element ; 
as,  sixteen  grams  is  the  gram  atom  of  oxygen, 
gram,  o/ gramme,  degree.  Physics.  The  small  calorie. 
See  calorie. 

gram,  or  gramme,  equivalent-  Electrolysis.  That  quan¬ 
tity  of  a  metal  which  w  ill  replace  one  gram  of  hydrogen, 
gra-mer'ey  (gra-mGr'st),  interj.  [F.  grand-merci.  See 
grand;  mercy.]  A  word  used  to  express  thankfulness; 
thanks  ;  also,  surprise  or  sudden  emotion  ;  “mercy.” 

Gramercy ,  Mammon,  said  the  gentle  knight.  S/ienser. 
gra  min'e  OUO  (gra-mln'e-ws),  a.  [L.  gramineus ,  fr.  gra- 
men ,  -mints,  grass.]  a  Grasslike  ;  resembling,  or  pertain¬ 
ing  to,  a  grass,  b  Belonging  to  the  grass  family  (Poaceae). 
—  gra  min'e-ous  ness,  m 


Grallutorv  Birds. 
h  b  Head  and  Foot  of  Crane. 
c  c  Head  and  Foot  of  Stork. 


graml-nlf'er-OUS  (grJm'T-nTFer-Ms),  a.  [L.  gramen ,  -mi- 
nis,  grass  -f-  -ferous.]  Yielding  or  producing  grass, 
gram  1  niv'O  rous  (-nTv'ft-r&s),  a.  [L.  gra  men,  - minis , 
grass  -f-  - vorous .]  Feeding  on  grass  and  like  food. 
granPma-logue  (gr£m'd-15g),  n.  [Gr.  ypapp.a  letter  -f- 
Aoyos  word.  Cf.  logogram.]  Phonography.  A  word 
represented  by  a  logogram  ;  as,  it,  represented  by  I  ,  that 
is,  by  t ;  less  correctly,  a  logogram.  Pitman. 

gram'mar  (-er),  n.  [ME.  gramer ,  gramere ,  OF.  gramaire , 
F.  grammaire,  prob.  fr.  L.  grammatica,  Gr.  ypap/xaTucrj, 
fern,  of  ypap.p.aTiKO'i  skilled  in  grammar,  fr.  ypappa  letter. 
See  graphic;  cf.  grammatical,  glamour,  gramarye.] 

1.  That  branch  of  linguistic  science  which  treats  of  the 
classes  of  words,  their  inflections  or  other  means  of  in¬ 
dicating  relation  to  each  other,  and  their  functions  and 
relations  in  the  sentence,  as  employed  according  to  estab¬ 
lished  usage  ;  the  study  of  forms  of  speech,  and  their  re¬ 
lations  to  one  another ;  the  art  concerned  with  the  right 
use  and  application  of  the  rules  of  a  language  in  speaking 
or  writing.  Treatises  or  books  on  grammar  often  include 
information  on  related  subjects,  as  phonology,  prosody, 
or  the  history  of  the  language.  The  grammar  of  the  clas¬ 
sical  languages  (of  which  the  term  was  first  used)  is  usu¬ 
ally  treated  under  four  heads,  Orthography,  Etymology 
(or  Inflectimi),  Syntax,  and  Prosody,  to  which  a  fifth  head, 
Orthoepy,  is  sometimes  added.  English  grammar  was  at 
one  time  similarly  divided,  but  its  treatment  is  now  usu¬ 
ally  grouped  under  Phonology,  Accidence,  and  Syntax. 
Historical  grammar  is  concerned  with  the  study  of  the  his¬ 
torical  development  of  the  sounds,  inflections,  and  syntax 
of  a  language.  Comparative  grammar  examines  the  phenom¬ 
ena  of  two  or  more  kindred  languages,  to  determine  by 
comparison  the  character  and  extent  of  their  relationship. 
General,  philosophical,  or  universal,  grammar  is  concerned 
with  the  general  principles  which  underlie  the  grammati¬ 
cal  phenomena  ol  all  languages. 

2.  A  treatise  or  book  in  which  grammar  is  treated. 

3.  Manner  of  speaking  or  writing,  from  the  standpoint  of 
conformity  to  grammatical  rules  ;  speech  or  w  riting  con¬ 
sidered  with  regard  to  such  rules. 

4.  Those  phenomena  of  language  with  which  the  science 
of  grammar  deals;  characteristic  system  of  inflections  and 
syntax  ;  as,  analytic  languages,  such  as  English,  Danish, 
and  French,  are  often  said  to  have  little  grammar. 

5.  The  Latin  language  ;  Latin;  learning  in  general.  Ohs. 

6.  The  elements  or  principles  of  any  science  or  art ;  also, 
a  treatise  or  book  on  them  ;  —  once  common  in  book  titles 

gram-ma'rl-an  (gra-ma'rT-an;  115),  n.  [F.  grammainen .] 

1.  One  versed  in  grammar  or  languages  ;  a  philologist. 

2.  Oue  who  writes  on,  or  teaches,  grammar. 

3.  A  grammar-school  pupil.  Obs. 

4  One  who  writes  on  the  elements  or  fundamental  princi¬ 
ples  of  any  science  or  art.  “The  innovation  was  stigma¬ 
tized  by  musical  grammarians .”  Macfarrtn  ( Encyc .  Brit.). 
grammar  school-  a  Orig.,  a  school  for  the  teaching  of 
Latin  ;  now,  esp.  in  England,  a  school,  usually  endowed, 
in  which  Latin,  Greek,  and  other  studies  preparatory  to 
colleges  or  universities  are  taught;  as,  the  Bedford  Gram- 
mar  School,  b  In  the  American  system  of  graded  com¬ 
mon  schools,  an  intermediate  school  between  the  primary 
school  and  the  high  school,  in  which,  besides  other  studies, 
English  grammar  is  taught. 

gram-maPl-cal  (grd-mat'T-kal;  126),  a.  [L .  gramma  tints, 
grammaticalis,  Gr.  ypappaTiKos  skilled  in  grammar,  know¬ 
ing  one’s  letters,  fr.  ypappa  letter:  cf.  F.  grammatical. 
See  grammar.]  1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  grammar  ;  of  the 
nature  of  grammar  ;  as,  a  grammatical  rule. 

Grammatical  propriety  is  nothing  more  than  the  established 
usage  of  u  particular  body  of  speakers  at  a  particular  time.  Sayce. 

2.  According  to,  or  following,  the  words  taken  strictly  in 
accordance  with  the  rules  of  grammar  ;  literal  ;  as,  gram¬ 
matical  sense  or  interpretation. 

3.  According  to  the  rules  of  grammar  ;  grammatically  cor¬ 
rect  ;  as,  the  construction  is  not  grammatical. 

4.  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  in  strict  accordance  with,  the 
grammar,  or  methodic  principles,  of  an  art  or  science. 


grammatical  accent.  See  accent,  n.,  2  b,  6  a.  —  g.  gender.  See 
GENDER,  3.  — g.  interpretation.  See  doctrinal  interpreta¬ 
tion. 

—  gram  mat'i  cal  ly,  adv.  —  gram  mat'i-cal  ness,  n. 
gram  mat'i  cas  ter  (  T-k5s/ter),  n.  [LL.]  A  petty  gram¬ 
marian  ;  a  grammatical  pedant  or  pretender. 

My  noble  neophyte  ;  my  little  g  r  am  mat  i  caster.  B.  Jonson. 
gram  mat'i-cize  (-siz),  v.  t.  ;  -cized  (-sizd) ;  -ciz'ing  (-siz/- 
Tng).  To  make  grammatical;  to  reduce  to  rules  of  grammar, 
gram  mat'i-cize.  v.  i.  To  discuss 
points  of  grammar, 
gram'ma  tist  (gr5m'd-tist),  n.  [L. 
grammatista  schoolmaster,  Gr. 
ypnp.paTL(jTr)<;,  fr.  ypapfiar  £  iv  to 
teach  the  letters,  to  be  a  scribe  : 
cf.  F.  grammatiste.  See  grammat¬ 
ical.]  Rare,  a  A  grammarian, 
esp.  a  pedantic  one.  b  A  teacher 
of  letters.  —  gram  ma-tia'ti  cal 
(-tTs'ti-kal),  a. 

Gramme  ring  (grXm).  [Also  /.  c.] 

Elec.  An  armature  for  a  dynamo 


Gramma  Ring.  A',  S  Pole 
Pieces  :  G  Laminuted 
Iron  King  ;  H'Arnmture 
Winding;  (’Commuta¬ 
tor  ;  B,  B  Brushes. 


or  motor,  consisting  essentially  of  a  ring  or  hollow  cylin¬ 
der  of  iron,  now  usually  laminated,  wound  with  a  number 
of  coils  connected  continuously  in  a  closed  circuit,  the 
joined  ends  of  consecutive  coils  being  joined  to  an  equal 
number  of  commutator  segments.  It  was  invented  by  Dr. 
A.  Pacinotti  of  Florence,  in  I860,  and  independently  in¬ 
troduced  by  the  Belgian  inventor,  Z.  T.  Gramme,  in  1870. 
Hence  :  Gramme  armature,  machine,  motor,  winding,  etc. 
grains  gramme,  meter-  Mech.  A  unit  of  work,  equal 
to  the  work  done  in  raising  oue  gram  against  the  force  of 
gravity  the  height  of  one  meter.  Cf.  foot  pound. 
gram,  o/  gramme,  molecule.  Chem.  The  quantity  of  a 
compound  which  has  a  weight  in  grams  equal  numerically 
to  the  number  expressing  the  molecular  weight  of  the  com¬ 
pound  ;  as,  eighteen  grams  is  the  gram  molecule  of  water; 
—  called  also  gram,  or  gramme,  molecular  weight, 
gram'o-phone  (grSm'o-fon),  n.  [Gr.  ypappa  a  thing  diawn 
or  written  (fr.  ypdfaiv  to  write)  -f-  -phone.]  A  kind  of 
phonograph.  See  phonograph. 

grarn'pus  (grSm'pws),  n.  [Prob.  fr.  OF.  graspeis ,  gras- 
pois,  grapois,  cras- 
pois,  apparently 
meaning  whale, 
prop,  fat  fish,  fr. 

L.  crassus  fat  (F. 
gras)  -\-piscis  fish ; 

influenced  by  F.  Grampus  ( G.  gnseus).  {^) 

grand  great.  Ox/.  E.  D.  See  crass,  fish.]  1.  A  cetacean 
{Grampus  griseus)  allied  to  the  blackball,  but  having  teeth 
in  the  low’er  jaw  only.  It  becomes  15  feet  long  or  more, 
and  is  widely  distributed  in  the  seas  of  the  Northern  Hem¬ 
isphere,  but  is  not  very  common.  The  name  is  often 
applied  to  other  related  cetaceans,  as  the  Vdackfish. 

2.  A  kind  of  tongs  used  in  a  bloomery.  U.  S. 

gra'na  (gra'na),  n.  pi.  [L.  granum  grain,  seed.]  Bot. 
The  oleaginous  drops  saturating  the  ground  substance  of 
the  chloroplasts  in  plants,  and  holding  in  solution  the  va¬ 
rious  chlorophyll  pigments.  See  chlorophyll. 
grana-dll'la  (grSn'd-dTl'a  ;  Sp.  gra'na-cel'ya;  195),  n. 
[Sp.,  dim.  of  granada  pomegranate.  See  grenade,  gar¬ 
net.]  a  The  fruit  of  certain  species  of  prssio  i  flow  er  (esp. 
J'assijl ora  quadran gularis)  of  Brazil  and  the  West  Indies; 
also,  the  vine.  The  fruit  is  as  large  as  a  child’s  head,  and 
is  a  good  dessert  fruit.  The  fruit  of  P.  edulis  is  used  for 
flavoring  ices,  b  Granadilla  wood. 

granadilla  tree-  A  West  Indian  fabaceous  tree  ( Brya 
ebenus)  which  furnishes  a  fine  grade  of  green  ebony, 
granadilla  wood-  a  The  wood  of  the  granadilla  tree,  b  A 
handsome  dark  red  hard  wood  from  northern  South  Amer¬ 
ica,  much  used  for  flutes,  etc.  Its  source  is  uncertain, 
gran'a-ry  (gr5n'd-rT),  n.  ;  pi.  -hies  (-rTz).  [L.  granarium, 

fr.  granum  grain.  See  garner.]  A  storehouse  or  reposi¬ 
tory  for  grain,  esp.  after  it  is  thrashed  or  husked  ;  a  corn- 
house  ;  also,  fig.,  a  region  fertile  in  grain. 

The  exhaustless  granary  of  a  world.  Thomson. 
granary  weevil.  A  small  brown  snout  beetle  {Calandra 
g  ran  ana)  which  lays  its  eggs  in  the 
kernels  of  stored  wheat,  oa  r  le  y, 
maize,  etc.,  the  larva  developing  in 
and  undergoing  its  transformations 
w  ithin  the  hull.  The  adult  also  feeds 
on  the  kernels. 

gra-na'tuin  (gra-na'Uim).  n.  [L., 
pomegranate.]  Pharm.  The  bark  of 
the  pomegranate  stem  and  root,  used 
as  a  vermifuge  and  tacniacide. 
grand  (grand),  a.;  grand'er  (gra¬ 
der)  ;  gkand'est.  [ME.  grant,  graxint, 

OF.  grant,  F.  grand ,  fr.  L.  grandis. 

Cf.  grandee.]  1.  Great  ;  famous  ;  — 
used  with  the  as  an  epithet.  Obs. 

2  Having  higher  rank  or  more  dig¬ 
nity  than  other  persons  bearing  the 
same  general  designation;  also,  con¬ 
ventionally,  having  high  rank  or  im-  Granary  Weevil.  Nat- 
portance  ;  —  used  in  titles  indicating  8,ze  an“  enlflrged. 
office  or  rank ;  as,  a  grand  duke  ;  a  grand  master,  etc. ; 
also,  having  the  highest  or  supreme  rank  of  all  of  the 
nation;  —  used  in  the  title  of  sovereigns;  as,  the  Grand 
Turk,  the  sultan  of  Turkey. 

3.  Having  more  importance  than  all  others  ;  preeminent ; 
foremost  ;  chief ;  as,  the  grand  mystery  of  death  ;  in  a 
weaker  sense,  great  ;  eminent ;  prominent. 

Our  grand  foe,  Sutun.  Milton. 

4.  Of  large  size,  extent,  value,  or  consequence ;  great ; 
as,  a  grand  mountain  ;  a  grand  army  ;  a  grand  mistake. 

5.  Main ;  principal  ;  as,  the  grand  staircase. 

6-  Music.  Complete  in  all  its  parts  ;  of  full  dimensions, 
or  for  full  orchestra  ;  —  of  a  composition  in  classic  form  ; 
as,  a  grand  sonata  ;  a  grand  chorus. 

7.  Marked  by  great  magnificence,  display,  ceremonious¬ 
ness,  or  formality  ;  splendid  ;  sumptuous  ;  gorgeous;  showy; 
also,  indicating  the  possession  of  w'ealth  or  high  social 
standing;  admitted  to  be  characteristic  of,  or  to  belong  to, 
the  highest  circles  of  society  ;  as,  a  grand  entertainment ; 
a  grand  lady  or  dame  ;  a  grand  villa  ;  grand  manners. 

8.  Fine  or  imposing  in  appearance  or  impression  ;  impres- 


grain  oil.  =  fusel  oil. 
gTain'sick/,  a.  Sickness  of 
cattle,  in  which  the  rumen  is  ex¬ 
cessively  distended  with  food. 
gTaln  stone  Stone  having  a 
granulated  appearance, 
gralp  (grap).  Soot,  and  dial. 
En£.  var.  of  GROI'E. 
gralp,  n.  [Prob.  akin  to  grojie, 
gripe;  cf.  Icel.  greip  the  space 
between  the  thumb  and  the 
other  fingers,  agrip.Norw.  dial. 
greip  dungfork.]  A  garden  fork 
or  dungfork.  Scot.  !?  Dial.  Eng. 
graith,  a.  [Icel.  grciSr.  ]  Obs. 

1.  Beady  ;  prepared  ;  with  of, 
furnished  with  ;  possessed  of. 

2.  Straight;  direct;  exact;  plain: 

manifest.  ( Obs.  I 

graith.  adv.  Readily  ;  plainly. | 
graith'ly.  Vnr.  of  oradkly. 
gralth'ness.  n.  Readiness.  Obs. 
grak'le  (grftk'’l).  Var.  of 
orackle. 

grale.  +  grail,  a  gradual, 
gral'llc  (gr&l'Yk),  a.  Gralline. 
Gral-li'na  (grft-lT'nA),  n.  [NL., 
fr.  L.  grallae  stilts.]  The  genus 
consisting  of  the  magpie  larks 
of  Australia  and  New  Guinea, 
gral'llne  (gr&l'Tn  ;  -Tn  ;  183),  a. 


Zobl.  Of  or  pert,  to  the  Grail®, 
gram.  +  gra. me. 
gram.  Ahbr.  Grammar  :  gram¬ 
marian  ;  grammatical, 
gra'ma  (grii'ma),  n.  [Prob. 
corrupt,  of  ramarama.]  Bot.  = 
R  AM  A  RAM  A. 

gra'ma-de'va-ta  (grii'md-da'- 
vd-tii),  n.  ISkr.  ;  grama  village 
+  deratd  god.]  A  local  or  vil¬ 
lage  deity.  India. 
gramaire.  +  grammar. 
gramarcy.  +  gramercy. 
gra-raa'ri-en.  f  grammarian. 
gra  mash 'os  (grd-mttsh'ez),  n. 
=  GAM  A  SUES.  Scot. 

frame,  a.  [AS.  gram  ;  akin  to 
'..grim.]  Obs.  1.  Vexed;  angry. 
2.  Grieved. 

gramo  (gram),  w.  [AS.  grama. 

I  See  grame,  a.l  a  Anger: 
wrath  ;  scorn.  Obs.  or  Scot.  Sr 
Dial.  Eng.  b  Sorrow  ;  grief; 
harm;  misery.  Obs.  or  Archaic. 
grame,  it.  t.  [See  grame,  «.] 
To  grieve  ;  anger  ;  vex  ;  — often 
used  impersonally.  Obs.  —  v.  i. 
To  be  angry  or  vexed.  Obs. 
gra'men-lte  (gra'men-It),  n. 
[L.  gramen  grass.]  Min.  A  grass- 
I  green  variety  of  cnloropal. 


gramenivorous.  +  graminivo¬ 
rous.  [mar. I 

gramer.  +  gramarye,  gram-| 
gra-mer'cy(gr</-mflr'sT  ;  -miir'- 
sl),  //.  The  excluination  “  grn- 
mercy  ;  ”  thanks.  Obs. 
gramere.  4  GRAMMAR, 
gramery.  ^  gramarye. 

Gram  1  na'ce®  (grfim'T-na'- 
«f-e),  Gra-mln'e-®  (grd-inln'- 
e-e),  n.  pi.  [NL.  See  gramin¬ 
eous.  1  Syns.  of  Poace.e.  — 
gram  i  naceous  <-sh us),  a. 
gra-min'e-al  (-dl),  a.  Gramin¬ 
eous. 

gram  1-ni-fo'llouB  (gr&m'Y-nT- 
f6'lT-</B),  a.  [L.  gramen,  - minis , 
grass  -4-  -t'olious.)  Having  grass- 
like  leaves. 

gra-min'i-form  (g  r  a  ■  m  Y  n  '  Y- 
lorni),  a.  [L.  gramen  -f  -form.) 
Having  the  form  of  a  grass. 
granPi-nol'o-gy  (grttin'T-nbl  'o- 

jY),  n.  [L.  gramen  +  -fogy.)  Bot. 
Agrostology.  —  gram  i-no-log'i- 
cal  (-nO-18]'Y-kfll),  a. 

grami-nose',  gram  1  no'sou8. 

•j*  GRAMINOUS. 

gram'i-nouB  (gr&m'Y-nitS),  a. 
[L.  graminosvs.)  a  Grassy,  b 
Gramineous.  Rare. 


gram'ma,  gramma  grass.  Vars. 

of  grama,  grama  grass. 
gram'mar,  »\  /.  To  discourse 
grammatically  ;  to  use  or  dis¬ 
cuss  grammar.  Obs. 
gram'mar,  r.  t.  l.  To  ground 
(a  person),  as  in  the  elements  of 
'Tram mar.  Rare.  [Rare.  I 

2.  To  classify  as  in  grammar.) 
grammar  boy.  A  grammar- 
school  boy,  or  one  still  studying 
(Latin)  grammar.  Obs. 
grammar  col’ege.  A  school  for 
teaching  Latin,  attached  toacol- 
lege  or  hall  of  a  university.  Ohs. 
gram-ma'ri-an-lsm  (grr7-ma'rY- 
(Zn-lz’m),  n.  See -ism.  Rare. 
grammariour.  n.  A  grammarian. 
Obs.  [schoolboy.  Obs.  | 

grammar  lad.  A  grammar- 1 
gram  'mar- less,  a.  See -less. 
grammar  scholar.  A  grammar- 
school  boy.  Obs. 
gramm&tes,  n.  pi.  [From  Gr. 
yidymara.  letters,  written 
rules.]  Rudiments.  Obs. 
gram-mafc'ic  (grd-mttt'Tk),  a. 
=  grammatical,  1  k  2. 
gram  mat/i-ca'tPn  (-Y-ka'- 
sh»7n),  w.  A  gr  tmmnticHl  discus¬ 
sion,  form,  or  principle.  Obs. 


gram-mat'i  cism  (-Y-sYz’m),  n. 
A  point  or  principle  of  grammar, 
or  its  enunciation.  Rare. 
gram-mat'ics  (-Iks),  n.  jd.  [Gr. 
pi.  at  ypafipariKax.)  Letters  ; 
written  characters.  Rare. 
gram'ma-tite,  u.  [From  Gr. 
ypappa  a  letter,  line  ;  alluding 
to  the  lines  on  its  crystals.]  Min. 
=  TREMOLITE. 

gram  ma-tol'a-try  (-Wl'd-trY), 
ii.  [Gr.  ypappa,  vpa/x/uaro?, 
letter  -|-  -fa try. j  Worship  of 
letters  or  words  ;  devotion  to  the 
letter,  ns  of  Scripture.  —  gram  - 
ma-tol'a-tor  (-d-t<*r),  n. 
gramme.  Var.  of  gram,  weight, 
gram'mo  (gra'me),  n.  [Gr. 
ypapyri  line,  in  modern  use  a 
gramme.]  See  measure. 
gram  mo-pet'al-ouB,  a.  [Gr. 
ypappri  line  +  pctalous.)  Bot. 
Having  linear  petals.  Obs.  or  R. 
gramory.  +  gramarye. 
grampel,  n.  [F.  grampelle (Cot- 
grave).]  A  kind  of  crab.  Obs. 
gran.  Dial.  Eng.  nret.  of  grin, 
i  gra  na  ore-scen'ti-a  (gra'nd 
xre-sPn'shY-d).  [L.]  Law. 
Growing  corn,  or  grain. 


gra-na'da  (gra-na'da),  n.  [Sp.] 
The  pomegranate, 
gra  nade'.  +  grenade. 
gran  a  deer'.  grenadier. 
gran  a  dil'lo  (grfin^-dll'6:  Sp. 
gra/nii-del'y6 ;  195),  w.  [Sp.] 
a  The  granadilla  tree,  b  Any 
West  Indian  passion  vine  yield¬ 
ing  the  fruit  called  granadilla. 
c  granadilla  wood  b. 
gTa-na'do.  ^  grenado. 
gran'age,  n.  [Cf.  OF.  grenage 
duty  on  grain.]  A  20  per  cent 
duty  formerly  levied  in  Lon¬ 
don,  Eng.,  on  salt  imported  by 
oliens.  [gkannom.I 

gran 'am.  Var.  of  OR  an  n  am,  | 
gran'a-ry,  r.  t.  To  store  in  or 
as  in  a  granary. 

granary  beetle.  A  grain  beetle  ; 
esp.,  the  granary  weevil, 
gran'ate  (grUn^ftt),  n.  A  garnet. 
Obs.  [granate.  Obs.l 

gran'ate,  gran'et, n.  The  pome-1 
gra-na'tln  (grd-na'tYn),  n.  [L. 
granatum  pomegranate.]  A  sub¬ 
stance  (identical  with  mannite) 
found  in  pomegranate  hark, 
gran'a-tite  (grftn'd-tTt),  n.  = 
STAITROLITE.  Obs. 
gr&nch  {dial,  grinah  ;  grbnsh), 


food,  frfot ;  out,  oil ;  chair ;  go  ;  sing,  ;  then,  thiD  ;  nature,  verdure  (250) ;  K  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144) ;  boN ;  yet;  zh  =  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Gcid*. 

Full  explanation*  of  Abbreviations.  Signs,  etc.,  Immediately  precede  the  Vocabulary. 
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940 


GRAN DUKE 


eive  because  of  physical,  moral,  or  intellectual  greatness  ; 
illustrious,  stately,  dignified,  or  noble  (said  of  persons) ; 
majestic,  splendid,  magnificent,  lofty,  or  sublime  (said  of 
things) ;  as,  a  grand  monarch  ;  a  grand  man  ;  a  gi'and  gen¬ 
eral  ;  a  grand  view  ;  a  grand  conception. 

They  are  the  highest  models  of  expression,  the  unapproached 
masters  of  the  grand  style.  M.  Arnold. 

9.  Deserving  of  great  admiration  ;  fine  ;  splendid.  Colloq. 
10  Standing  in  the  second  or  some  more  remote  degree  of 
ancestry  or  descent ;  — generally  used  in  composition  ;  as, 
grandfather,  grandson ,  grandchild,  etc. 

Syn.  —  Grand,  grandiose,  magnificent,  gorgeous,  splen¬ 
did,  superb,  sublime.  That  is  grand  which  is  imposing 
by  virtue  of  its  magnitude,  majesty,  or  nobility;  grandi¬ 
ose  (e9p.  used  with  reference  to  literary  or  artistic  style  ; 
see  turgid),  in  a  good  sense,  adds  to  grand  the  implication 
of  stateliness  or  becoming  pomp;  in  a  bad  sense,  it  implies 
an  affectation  or  mere  outward  appearance  of  ^rdndeur; 
as,  “  The  grand  open  curve  .  .  .  he  drew  .  .  .  with  a  free 
hand  in  great  sweeping  lines  ”  (M.  Hewlett);  “a  grand  old 
Italian  air,  requiring  severity  of  tone  and  power”  (G. 
Meredith) ;  “  The  grand  style  arises  in  poetry,  when  a  noble 
nature,  poetically  gifted,  treats  with  simplicity  or  with 
severity  a  serious  subject”  (M.  Arnold);  “Milan  always 
affected  my  imagination  as  representing  .  .  .  the  nobie, 
grandiose  splendor  and  wealth  [of  the  middle  age],  as  Ant¬ 
werp  represents  the  bourgeois  splendor  and  wealth  ”  (id.) ; 
“Wooden  verse,  occasionally  grandiose  but  never  grand , 
and  her  [George  Eliot’s]  purple  passages  have  the  purple 
of  plush,  not  of  velvet”  (G.  Saintsbury).  Magnificent 
implies  imposing  beauty,  amplitude,  or  power ;  gorgeous, 
sumptuousness,  sometimes  showiness,  esp.  of  color;  splen¬ 
did,  brilliancy  or  luster  (lit.  or  fig.) ;  superb,  commanding 
stateliness  or  opulence ;  that  is  sublime  (the  strongest 
term)  which  awakens,  esp.  through  the  impression  of  lofti¬ 
ness,  whether  physical  or  moral,  mingled  admiration  and 
awe ;  as,  “  Its  [the  pine’s]  magnificent  erectness.  Magnif¬ 
icent. '  —  Nay,  sometimes,  almost  terrible”  ( Rus/cin ); 
“  Where  the  gorgeous  East  .  .  .  showers  on  her  kings  bar¬ 
baric  pearl  and  gold  ”  (Milton) ;  “  Gorgeous  curtains  ...  of 
the  tulip’s  crimson  drapery  ”  (J.  R.  Drake) ;  “  In  each  face 
he  saw  a  gleam  of  light,  but  splendider  in  Saturn’s,  whose 
hoar  locks  shone  like  the  bubbling  foam  about  a  keel  ” 
(Keats) ;  “  By  the  vision  splendid  is  on  his  way  attended  ” 
(  Wordsworth) ;  “  In  spite  of  the  sensitive  delicacy  of  this 
face,  there  was  a  something  accipitrine  about  it  — some¬ 
thing  sinister  and  that  made  me  think  of  a  falcon  ” 

(Lafcadio  Hearn);  “O’er  the  breast’s  superb  abundance 
where  a  man  might  base  his  head”  (R.  Broxcning);  “A 
sense  sublime ,  of  something  far  more  deeply  interfused, 
whose  dwelling  is  the  light  of  setting  suns  ”  (  Wordsworth) : 
“As  the  greatest  only  are,  in  his  simplicity  sublime ” 
( Tennysoii).  See  august. 

grand  action,  a  pianoforte  action,  used  in  grand  pianos. — 
g.  air,  a  noble  or  distinguished  air,  appearance,  or  manner. 
—  G.  Alliance,  a  An  alliance  which  was  formed  in  1689 
by  England,  the  Netherlands,  the  Holy  Roman  Empire, 
Spain,  and  Savoy  against  France,  b  An  alliance  formed 
in  1701  by  England,  the  Netherlands,  and  the  Holy 
Roman  Empire,  to  which  Savoy,  Portugal,  and  most  of  the 
German  states  soon  acceded,  against  France  and  Spain. 
It  fought  the  War  of  the  Spanish  Succession  against  Louis 
XIV.  —  g.  Amatl  (a-ma'te),  Music. ,  a  model  of  violin  devel¬ 
oped  from  changes  introduced  after  1650 by  Niccolb  Amati. 
Its  body  is  fourteen  inches  long  and  strengthened  through¬ 
out.  See  Amati.  —  G.  Army.  &  \V.  La  Grande  Annie.)  F. 
Hist.  The  army  organized  by  Napoleon  in  1804  and  com¬ 
manded  by  him  until  1814;  more  esp.,  the  army  of  300,000 
to  400,000  veterans  with  which  he  invaded  Russia  in  lol2, 
the  great  majority  of  whom  died  or  were  captured,  b  Short 
for  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic.  —  G.  Army  of  the  Republic, 
a  voluntary  association  organized  in  1866,  of  men  who 
served  in  the  Union  army  or  navy  during  the  Civil  War  in 
the  United  States.  Its  principal  objects  are  to  maintain 
and  strengthen  fraternal  feelings,  to  perpetuate  the  memo¬ 
ry  and  history  of  those  who  have  died,  and  to  assist  those 
in  need  or  the  widows  and  orphans  of  deceased  members. 
The  society  has  chapters,  called  posts,  throughout  the 
country.  Abbr.  G.  A.  R.  —  g.  assize,  Early  Eng.  Law,  an 
assize  of  twelve  knights  which,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  II., 
the  tenant  defendant  might  demand  (instead  of  trial  by 
battle)  to  make  recognition  as  to  the  right  of  a  claimant 
under  a  writ  of  right.  —  G.  Canal  [It.  II  Gran  Canale ],  the 
chief  canal,  or  water  thoroughfare,  of  Venice,  Italy.  —  G. 
Canon  series,  Geol.,  the  series  of  Proterozoic  rocks  in  the 
Grand  Canon  of  the  Colorado.  —  g.  circuit.  See  circuit,  n., 
6  c  g.  commander,  in  certain  orders  of  knighthood,  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  one  of  the  divisions  of  the  highest  grade  ;  also  some¬ 
times,  as  in  the  Knights  Hospitalers,  the  chief  fiscal  offi¬ 
cer.  —  g.  committee.  Eng.  Parliament,  a  Hist.  Any  of  four 
committees  (for  religion,  for  grievances,  for  courts  of  jus¬ 
tice,  and  for  trade)  annually  appointed  by  the  House  of 
Commons  until  1832  (though  they  had  long  before  that  date 
ceased  actually  to  sit) ;  also,  in  the  17th  century,  often  used 
for  “  committee  of  the  whole  house.”  b  Now,  the  ordinary 
unofficial  designation  of  the  two  “standing  committees” 
(each  of  60  to  80  members)  since  1882  appointed  every  ses¬ 
sion  for  the  consideration  of  bills  relating  severally  to  mat¬ 
ters  of  law  and  trade.  Orf.  E.  D.  —  g.  company.  Hist.,  in 
the  14th  century  and  about  that  time,  any  of  certain  bands 
of  mercenaries  composed  of  adventurers  of  all  sorts,  which 
fought  in  the  pay  of  princes  in  time  of  war  and  lived  by 
robbery  and  pillage  in  time  of  peace.  —  g.  conjunction,  As- 
trol. ,  a  conjunction  of  several  stars  or  planets.  g  cordon, 
the  cordon,  or  broad  ribbon,  identified  with  the  highest 
grade  in  certain  honorary  orders ;  hence,  a  person  holding 
that  grade.  — G.  Corrupter,  Sir  Robert  Walpole  (1676-174.5) 
notorious  as  a  political  corruptionist.  —  g.  coup.  Whist,  the 
getting  rid  of  a  superfluous  trump,  so  as  to  avoid  a  dis¬ 
advantageous  lead,  as  by  undertrumping  a  trick  already 


trumped,  trumping  a  trick  already  won,  etc.  —  grand  cross, 
a  A  decoration,  consisting  of  a  cross,  indicating  the  high¬ 
est  rank  in  many  orders  of  knighthood,  b  A  person  wear¬ 
ing  such  a  decoration  ;  a  knight  grand  cross.  —  g.  days,  Eng. 
Law,  certain  days  (Candlemas,  Ascension.  St.  John  Bap¬ 
tist’s,  and  All  Saints’  Days)  in  the  terms,  observed  as  holi¬ 
days  in  the  Inns  of  Court  and  Chancery.  They  are  dies  non 
juridici.  —  g.  duchess,  a  The  wife  or  widow  of  a  grand  duke. 
D  A  lady  having  the  sovereignty  of  a  grand  duchy  in  her 
own  right,  c  In  Russia,  a  daughter  of  the  czar.  —  g.  duchy, 
a  territory  of  which  a  grand  duke  or  grand  duchess  is  sov¬ 
ereign.  —  g.  duke.  Si  A  sovereign  duke  of  certain  countries, 
one  degree  inferior  in  rank  to  a  king  ;  as,  the  Grand  Duke 
of  Tuscany,  b  In  Russia,  a  son  of  a  czar,  c  The  European 
eagle  owl.*—  g.  dukedom,  a  grand  duchy  ;  also,  the  posses¬ 
sions  and  dignities  of  a  grand  duke.  — g.  eagle,  a  size  of  pa¬ 
per.  See  paper.  —  G.  Elector,  the.  See  Great  Elector,  the. 

—  g.  galago.  =  great  galago.  See  galago.  —  g.  guard,  a  A 
piece  of  plate  armor  used  in  tournaments  as  an  extra  pro¬ 
tection  for  the  left  shoulder  and  breast,  b  Mil.  One  of  the 
main  bodies  on  outpost  duty  from  which  the  pickets,  etc., 
were  furnished  ;  —  usually  in  pi.  Obs.  or  Hist.  —  G.  Gulf  for¬ 
mation  [from  Grand  Gulf,  Mississippi],  Geol.,  an  Oligo- 
cene  formation  of  the  Gulf  region  in  North  America.  —  g. 
Inquest,  grand  jury.  Hist. — G.  Inquisitor,  the  chief  of  a 
Court  of  Inquisition  in  some  countries. —  g.  juror,  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  a  grand  jury.  —  g.  Jury,  Law,  in  England,  the  body  of 
not  less  than  twelve,  and  not  more  than  twenty-three,  goqd 
and  lawful  men  of  a  county  who  are  returned  by  the  sheriff 
to  every  session  of  the  peace  and  of  the  assizes,  whose  duty 
it  is,  in  private  session,  to  examine  into  accusations  against 
persons  charged  with  crime,  and  if  they  see  just  cause, 
then  to  find  bills  of  indictment  against  them,  to  be  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  court,  and  to  act  on  such  other  public  mat¬ 
ters  as  may  be  brought  before  them,  such  as  inquiries  into 
misfeasance  in  office,  prevalence  of  crime,  public  nuisances, 
etc.  The  grand  and  petty  jury  became  established  during 
the  14th  century,  by  what  process  is  not  certainly  know’ll ; 
but  the  grand  jury  is  now  generally  supposed  to  represent, 
to  some  extent,  the  inquest  pf  Frankish  origin.  In  the 
United  States  the  grand  jury  is  guaranteed  by  the  Consti¬ 
tution  (Amendment  V.),  but  the  number  of  its  members  va¬ 
ries  under  statutory  law  in  the  various  States  from  12  to 
23.  A  grand  jury  of  24  men  could  formerly  be  summoned 
in  England  (till  abolished  by  6  Geo.  IV.  c.  5(9  to  mouire 
whether  the  verdict  of  a  petty  jury  had  been  ^iven  falsely 
or  corruptly.  The  grand  jury  does  not  exist  in  Scotland. 

—  g.  juryman,  a  grand  juror.  —  G.  Lama.  See.  Lamaism. — 
g.  larceny.  See  larceny.  —  g.  lodge,  the  chief  lodge,  or 

overning  body,  among  Freemasons  and  other  secret  or- 

ers.  —  g.  master,  a  Tne  head  officer  of  a  royal  household. 
Obs.  b  The  head  of  one  of  the  military  orders  of  knight¬ 
hood,  as  the  Templars,  Hospitalers,  etc.  c  The  head  of  the 
order  of  Freemasons  or  of  Good  Templars,  etc.  d  One  of 
the  members  of  the  highest  grade  in  a  craft  guild.  Obs. 

—  g.  master  key,  a  master  key  for  the  whole  of  a  series  of 
locks  which  are  divided  up  into  a  number  of  groups  each 
of  which  has  its  own  master  key  (called  a  sub  master  key) 
which  will  not  operate  any  lock  in  the  other  groups.  —  G. 
Mogul.  See  Great  Mogul.  —  g.  mufti,  a  chief  expounder  of 
Mohammedan  law.  See  sheik  ul  Islam  ;  cf.  ulema.  —  G.  Old 
Man,  W.  E.  Gladstone  (1809-98).  —  g.  opera,  Music ,  opera 
in  which  the  plot  is  elaborated  as  in  serious  drama,  and 
the  entire  text  is  set  to  music.  —  G.  Pensionary  or  Pensioner, 
the  title  of  the  prime  minister,  or  president  of  the  Council, 
of  Holland  when  a  republic.  —  g.  period,  Plant  Physiol.,  the 
total  period  of  time  required  for  the  full  development  of 
any  cell,  plant  member,  or  structure.  —  g.  piano.  See  piano. 

—  g.  auarter.  Her.,  one  of  the  four  primary  divisions  of  a 
shield  whicn  is  divided  quarterly ;  esp.,  a  quarter  that 
is  itself  quartered.  —  g.  quartering,  Her.,  in  marshaling, 
a  quartering  of  a  quartered  coat  with  others.  —  g  relief, 
Sculpture,  high  relief.  See  relief.  Rare.  —  G.  Remon¬ 
strance,  Eng.  Hist.,  a  remonstrance  against  the  tyrannical 
acts  of  King  Charles  I.,  passed  by  the  House  of  Commons 
in  November,  1641.  — G.  Seignior  or  Signor,  a  The  sultan 
of  Turkey,  b  [/.  c.J  A  great  noble  :  a  person  of  great  dis¬ 
tinction  or  dignity.  —  g .  gergeanty  or  se^jeanty.  See  ser- 
geanty.—  g.slam.  Card  Playing,  the  winning  of  all  thirteen 
tricks,  as  in  bridge.  —  g.  stand,  the  principal  stand,  or  erec¬ 
tion  for  spectators,  at  a  race  course,  athletic  field,  etc.,  for 
a  seat  in  which  a  charge  additional  to  that  for  general  ad¬ 
mission  is  usually  made.  —  g. -stand  play,  Baseball,  etc.,  a 
play  made  more  showily  than  necessary  to  draw  the  ap- 

lause  of  those  in  the  grand  stand  ;  hence,  fig.,  an  act 
one  to  draw  applause.  Colloq.  —  g.  tactics.  Mil.  See  tac¬ 
tics.  1,  cit.  —  g.  tour,  an  extended  tour  on  the  Continent  for¬ 
merly  commonly  taken  as  apartof  theireducation by  youth 
of  the  British  aristocracy.  —  g.  vicar,  Eccl.,  a  principal 
vicar  ;  a  bishop’s  representative  in  the  administrative  work 
of  a  diocese  in  France ;  — called  dear  general  in  English- 
speaking  countries.— g.  vizier,  the  chief  officer  of  state  of  va¬ 
rious  Mohammedan  countries,  esp.  of  the  Turkish  empire, 
grand  (gr5nd),  n.  1.  A  grandee.  Obs. 

2.  a  Among  Freemasons,  Odd  Fellows,  etc.,  any  officer, 
as  the  Grand  Master  or  the  Noble  Grand,  whose  title  con¬ 
tains  the  adjective  grand,  b  The  title  of  the  presiding 
officer  of  some  social  or  convivial  clubs. 

3.  A  grand  piano. 

4.  Sugar  Making.  The  largest  evaporating  pan  of  a  battery. 

5.  Card  Playing,  a  In  some  games,  as  bridge,  the  play¬ 
ing  of  a  hand,  or  single  round,  without  a  trump  suit,  b  In 
skat,  one  of  the  games  that  may  be  played,  in  which  the 
four  jacks  are  the  only  trumps.  A  grand  played  without 
the  skat  cards  is  a  solo  grand  ;  played  with  the  skat  cards,  a 
gucki  grand  ;  played  by  a  player  who  has  hid  on  a  tournee 
and  turned  a  jack  in  the  skat,  n  tournee  grand  A  solo  grand 
played  with  the  player’s  hand  on  the  table,  to  take  every  trick 
(i  e.,  schwarz  announced),  is  an  open  grand. 

gran'dam  (grSn'dam).  n.  [F.  grande ,  fern,  of  grand  -f 


dame.  See  grand ;  dame.]  1.  Also  grandame.  An  old 
woman  ;  specif.,  a  grandmother. 

2.  Al*o  granddant.  A  dam’s  dam  ;  —  used  of  animals, 
grand'aunt'  (grSnd'ant'),  n.  [Cf.  F.  grand' lantc.]  The 
aunt  of  one’s  father  or  mother  ;  a  great-aunt. 
grand'child7  (-child'),  n.  A  son’s  or  daughter’s  child  ;  a 
child  in  the  second  degree  of  descent, 
grand'daugh  ter  (-dfi'ter),  n.  The  daughter  of  one's  son 
or  daughter. 

gran-dee'  (grXn-de'),  n.  [Sp.  grande,  fr.  L.  grundis.  See 
grand.]  A  man  of  elevated  rank  or  station,  or  of  emi¬ 
nence.  In  Spain  and  Portugal,  a  nobleman  of  the  first  rank. 
Gran  det',  Pfire  (p£r  graN'dfi').  In  Balzac’s  “  Eugenie 
Grandet,”  a  cold-blooded  miser  who  sacrifices  his  daugh¬ 
ter,  Eugenie,  to  his  avarice. 

gran'deur  (grSn'dur),  n.  [F.,  fr.  grand.  See  grand.] 
State  or  quality  of  being  grand  ;  specif.  :  a  Greatness  of 
degree  or  extent ;  also,  highness ;  loftiness ;  tallness. 
Obs.  &  R.  b  Greatness  of  power,  position,  character,  ap¬ 
pearance,  style, etc.;  eminence;  magnificence;  stateliness; 
sublimity  ;  dignity ;  elevation  of  thought  or  expression  ; 
nobility  of  actions  ;  also,  an  instance  of  such  greatness. 
Nor  doth  this  grandeur  and  ma  jestic  show 
Of  luxury  .  .  allure  mine  eye.  Milton 

The  grandeurs  possible  to  the  soul.  Emerson. 

Syn.  —  Sublimity,  majesty,  stateliness,  augustness, 
grand'fa  ther  (grand'fa'fcher  ;  277),  n.  1.  A  father’s  or 
mother’s  father ;  an  ancestor  in  the  next  degree  above  the 
father  or  mother  in  lineal  ascent ;  also,  any  forefather. 

2.  A  kind  of  country  dance,  in  which  each  couple  in  turn 
passes  along  holding  a  handkerchief,  over  which  all  the 
others  have  to  jump. 

grandfather  clause.  In  some  of  the  Southern  States  of 
the  United  States,  a  clause  in  the  constitutional  provisions, 
restrictive  of  the  suffrage,  which  have  been  made  since 
1890,  exem  pt  ing  from  the  property  and  literacy  restrictions 
all  descendants  of  men  who  voted  before  the  Civil  War ;  — 
popularly  so  called. 

grand'fa'ther  ly,  a.  Of,  like,  or  proper  to,  a  grandfather 
in  age  or  manner  ;  kind  ;  benignant ;  indulgent. 

He  was  a  grandfatherly  sort  of  personage.  Hawthorne. 
grand'fa  ther’s  clock  (-fcherz).  A  type  of  large  pendulum 
clock,  having;  a  square  columnlike  case;  —  prob.  so  named 
by  dealers  with  allusion  to  a  once  popular  song, 
gran  dll'O  quence  (gr5n-dTl'6-kw£ns),  n.  Quality  of  being 
grandiloquent ;  use  of  lofty  words  or  phrases  ;  bombast. 

The  sin  of  grand iloguence  or  tall  talking.  Thackeray. 
gran-dil'o  quent  (-kw£nt),  a.  [L.  grandis  grand  +  loqui 
to  speak.]  Speaking  in,  or  marked  by,  a  lofty  style  ;  pom¬ 
pous  ;  bombastic. 

Syn.  —  See  turgid. 

gran-dil'o-quous  (-kwt/s),  a.  [L.  grandiloquus ;  grandis 
grand  -j-  loqui  to  speak.]  Grandiloquent, 
gran'di-ose  (grSn'di-os),  a.  [F.  grandiose,  It  grandioso. 
See  grand  ]  1.  Impressive  or  elevating  in  effect ;  impos¬ 

ing;  splendid;  striking. 

The  tone  of  the  parts  was  to  be  perpetually  kept  down,  in  order 
not  to  impair  the  grandiose  effect  of  the  whole.  M  Arnold. 
2.  Characterized  by  affectation  of  grandeur  or  splendor; 
flaunting  ;  turgid  ;  bombastic. 

Syn.  —  See  grand,  turgid. 

Gran'di  son,  Sir  Charles  (grXn'dT-swn).  The  hero  of 

Richardson’s  novel  “The  History  of  Sir  Charles  Grandi- 
son,”  designed  to  represent  the  ideal  of  a  perfect  hero  —  a 
union  of  the  good  Christian  and  the  perfect  English  gen¬ 
tleman  —  but  m  fact  a  “  laulcless  monster  that  the  world 
ne’er  saw.” 

Gran'di  son  Crom'well  (krSm'wfil).  Lafayette  ;  —  so 
called  by  Mira  beau,  who  looked  upon  him  as  an  ambitious 
man  w  ho  wished  to  appear  before  men  as  a  Grandison. 
Gran  di-so'ni -an  (giXn'dT-so'nT-ftn),  a.  Of,  pertaining  to, 
like,  or  characteristic  of,  Sir  Charles  G  randison  (see  above), 
as  in  his  stately  manners,  chivalrous  magnanimity,  or  ex¬ 
emplary  morals.  —  Gran'di soTii  an ism  (-Tz’m),  n. 
grand'ma' (grSnd'ma';  grXn'in'a')  \  n.  Grandmother, 
grand'mam  ma'  (-md-nia';  -ma'md)  (  Familiar. 

II  grand'  mal'(graN'  mil').  [F.,  lit.,  great  sickness.]  Med. 
An  attack  of  epilepsy  accompanied  by  convulsions  and 
loss  of  consciousness  ;  haut  mal ;  —  opposed  to  petit  mal. 
grand'moth  er  (grfind'inufcb'er  ;  277),  n.  The  mother  of 
one’s  father  or  mother  ;  also,  any  foreinother. 
grand'moth  er  ly,  a.  Of,  pertaining  to,  like,  or  charac¬ 
teristic  of,  a  grandmother  ;  kind  ;  indulgent ;  also,  marked 
by  attention  to  trivial  details  of  regulation,  suggestive  of 
the  care  of  a  grandmother  for  the  behavior  of  weak  or 
helpless  children  ;  as,  grandmotherly  government, 
grand'neph'ew  (-iifif'u  ;  -nfiv'u),  n.  A  grandson  of  one’s 
brother  or  sister. 

grand'niece'  (-nesOt  n.  A  granddaughter  of  one’s  brother 
or  sister. 

grand'pa'  (grXnd'pii'  ;  grXn'pa)  |  n.  Grandfather.  Fa- 
grand'pa  pa'  (-pa-pa',  -pa' pa)  j  miliar. 
grand'par  ent  (grXnd'pfir'Piit),  n.  A  parent’s  parent.  Cf. 
grand,  a.,  10.  —  grand'par'ent-age  (  aj),  n.  —  grand'- 
pa  ren'tal  (-pd-rgn'tdl),  a. 

grand'sire'  (grXnd'sIr'  ;  277),  n.  [See  grand;  sire.] 

1.  A  grandfather.  Archaic  or  Dial.  Eng. 

2.  A  great-grandfather.  Scot. 

3.  An  ancestor;  a  forefather.  Archaic. 

4.  An  aged  man.  Archaic. 

5.  See  change  ringing. 

grand'son'  (grSnd'stm';  277),  n.  A  son's  or  daughter’s  son. 


n.  &r  v.  [Imitative.]  Crunch; 
gnash.  Ob<.  or  Dial.  Eng.  [  Obs.  1 
grandam  gold.  Hoardedmoney.  | 
Grand  Cou  tu  Tnier'  (mod.  F. 
grtix  kno'tii  my  a'),  or  Coustu- 
mier.  [F.J  Lit.,  the  great  cus¬ 
tomary;  —  the  name  of:  a  A 
collection  of  old  Norman  laws, 
dating  from  the  13th  centurv, 
and  known  as  the  Grand  Coutu- 
mier  de  Normandie,  b  A  com¬ 
pilation  of  old,  chiefly  custom¬ 
ary.  laws  (called  the  Grand  Cou- 
tumier  de  France  or  Coutumier 
de  Charles  VI.)  made  by  Jacques 
d’Al  beiges  ahout  1389. 
rand 'dad',  gran'dad',  grand'- 
a'da.  gran^da  da.  n.  Grand¬ 
father  ;  —  childish  or  affection¬ 
ate  terms. 

grand'dad  dy,  gran'daddy,  n. 

a  Granddad,  b  —  daddy  lono- 
LEos  b.  [dam,  2. | 

grand'dam.  Var.  of  gran-| 
grand  -du'cal.  a.  Of  or  pertain¬ 
ing  to  a  grand  duke, 
grande,  n.  =  grand.  4. 


Grande'  Arm4e',  La  (ldgraN  - 
dar'ma')-  [F.]  See  grand 
ARMY  a. 

Grande  Chartreuse,  La.  [F.] 
See  Chartreuse. 

1  grande'  dame' (griiNd' dAm') 
[K]  Grand  dame  or  lady;  n 
stately  lady.  (See  -ism  ] 

gran  idee 'ism  (grttn-de'Tz,m).n.[ 
gran-dee'ship,  n.  See  -sh  i  r. 
grande  -garde'  (grdNd'gard'), 
ii.  [See  grand  ;  GUARD,  n.]  = 
grand  guard. 

Grande'  Ma  de  moi  8elle',la(U 

jrriiNd'  mAd'mwA  zfl').  [F.] 
The  Duchesse  de  Montpensier 
(1627-in. 

ii  grande  pas  elon'  <  iui'hvQn'). 
[I.]  Great  passion  :  love, 
gran-de'val  (gran-de'vrTl),  a. 
Of  great  age  ;  ancient.  Rare. 
gran-dev'i-ty  (-dPv'T-tY),  n.  [L. 
granr/aevita #.]  Great  age.  Obs. 
gran  de'voue  (-de'viTs),  a.  [L. 
grandaerus;  grandis  grand  + 
aerurn  age.]  Of  great  age.  Obs. 
—  gTan-de'vonB-ness.  n.  Obs. 


gran-dez'za. gran-de'za. n.  [It 

grandezza,  or  Sp.  r/ranrfeza.'] 
Grandeur  ;  greatness  :  also,  nn 
instance  of  it  ;  a  distinction, 
honor,  or  privilege.  Obs 
grand'fa  ther.  r.  t.  To  nscribe 
or  impute  (to)  as  being  the 
grandfather  :  -  with  on.  Rat  ■ . 
grandfather  chair.  A  wing 
chair.  [-hood] 

grand'fa  ther-hood.  n.  See| 
grand'fa  ther-less.  <•.  Having 
I  no  grandfather :  hence,  not 
I  high-born.  [ i.ong legs. | 

grandfather longlegs.  -  daddy | 
grand'fa  ther-ship  "  See  -ship. 
grandge.  -^grange. 
grandgore.  n.  [OF.  grant  gorre, 
grande  gnrrr.]  Syphilis.  O'-’*. 
gTan-dif'ic  < grfin-dlf'Yk).  a.  |  L. 
grand ifieus  :  grandis  -4-  fam  e 
to  make.]  Mnkinggrent.  Ohs. 
gran'di-flo'rine  (gr&n'dT-fld'- 
rln  ;  -ren  ;  184),  n.  Also  -rin 
Chein.  A  poisonous  n  1  k  a  1  o  i  <1 
found  in  the  fruit  of  Salanum 
I  grand ifiorum,  or  woll.-fruit. 


gran  di-lo-ouac'i-ty  (-lo-kw&s'- 
T-tT),  n.  A  grandiloquent  ex¬ 
pression.  A  'once  Word . 

gran-dil'o-quent-ly,  adv.  of 

GRANDILOQ  PENT. 

gran'di  nous  ( gr&n'dY-nus),  a. 
[L  grand inos us,  fr.  grando , 
-d  i  ii  is,  hail.J  Consisting  of,  or 
abounding  in,  hail.  Obs. 
gran'di-oee-ly,  adv.  of  gran¬ 
diose. 

gran  di-08'i-ty  (-Bs'Y-tT),  n. 
Quality  of  being  grandiose. 

II  gran'di  o'bo  (gr:in/dP-5'sd),  a. 
tf  adr.  I  It.]  Music.  In  a  brond 
and  grand  style- 
grnn-dis'o-nant  (grftn-dis'A- 
ndfnt),  -nous  (-n/7s),  a.  (L.  gran- 
disonus. ]  Great-sounding- 
grand'i-ty  (grftn'dT-tY).  n.  [L. 
granditas :  cf.  OF.  granditd. 
Sooghand]  Grandness:  gran¬ 
deur  ;  greatness,  or  an  attribute 
or  sign  of  it.  Obs 
grand'ly.  adr.  of  grand 
grand'ma-ter'nal.  a.  Grand¬ 
motherly. 


grand  mercy,  d*  gk  a  mkruy. 
Grand'  Mo'narque',  le  (1?  griiN/ 
mo'narkO-  [F.,  the  Great  Mon¬ 
arch.]  Louis  XIV.  of  France 
(1688-1715). 

I  grand  monde'  (griiN'  mAsd'). 
[F.]  Great  world  ;  high  society, 
grand'moth  er  hood.  n.  See 
-hood.  [See -ism. | 

grand'moth  er  iera  (-Yz'm),  ».| 
grand'moth  er-li  nesa.  n.  See 
-NESS. 

grand'nes8.  n.  See  -Nt>s. 
gran'do,  ».  Pseudo  Sp  A 
grandee.  Obs. 
gTan'dour.  grandeur. 

grand  pas'  (gni\'  pii'  ).  [F.l 
Lit.,  great  step  ;  —  a  stylish  gait 
or  walk: 

graDd  pa-ter'nal,  a.  Grandfa¬ 
ther  ly. 

i'grahd  p&re'(gTiiN'p&r'),  n.  [F., 
grandfather.]  A  kind  of  cotil- 
j  lion  formerly  populur. 
j  I  grand'  prix' (gr&N' pre').  [F.] 
1.  Great  or  chief  prize. 

I  2.  [crti>s.]  More  fully,  Grand 


Prix  de  Paris  (dS  pa're'),  a 
famous  international  race  for 
three-year-old  running  horees, 
established  in  1663  and  run 
annually  in  June  at  Long- 
champ, near  Pane,  over  a  course 
of  one  mile  and  seven  furlongs 
(3  km  )  for  a  purse  of  100,000 
francs  (#  19,300). 

Grand  Prix  de  Rome  (d£  rt>m'). 

A  prize  awarded  by  the  French 
government  to  French  artists, 
giving  a  winner  four  years  at  the 
French  Academy  of  Fine  Arts  at 
Rome  with  an  annual  allowance 
of  about  4,0onfr;incs  and  with  ex¬ 
emption  from  military  service. 
The  prize  was  founded  in  1666 
b}'  Louis  XIV.  to  educate  young 
painters  and  sculptor*.  In  1720 
the  competition  was  thrown 
open  to  architects  and  in  1803  to 
musicians  and  engravers 
grand 'son'Bhip.  ».  See -ship. 
gran  du' cal.  Vur.  of  gkand- 

DUCAI..  [DUKE. | 

gran 'duke'.  Var,  of  grand] 


ttle,  senate,  ciire,  &tn,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofa ;  eve,  £vent,  find,  recent,  maker;  Ice,  ill;  old,  6bey,  orb,  5dd,  sfift,  connect ;  use,  unite,  urn,  up,  circus,  menu  ; 

B  Foreign  Word.  +  Obsolete  Variant  of.  -f  combined  with.  =  equals. 
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grand'un  cle  (gr&id'&ij'k’l),  n.  [Cf.  F.  grand-onrle .]  A 
father’s  or  mother’s  uncle  ;  a  great-uncle, 
grange  (granj),  n.  [F.  gi'ange  barn,  LL.  granea ,  fr.  L. 
granum  grain.  See  grain  a  kernel.]  1.  A  building  for 
storing  grain  ;  a  granary.  Archaic. 

2.  A  farm  ;  esp.,  a  farmhouse  or  country  house,  with  the 
barns  and  other  buildings  for  farming  purposes. 

3.  An  outlying  farmhouse,  with  its  barns  and  other  build¬ 
ings,  belonging  to  a  monastery  or  to  a  feudal  lord,  where 
the  rents  and  tithes,  paid  in  grain,  were  deposited.  Cf. 
berewick.  Obs.  or  Hist. 

4.  A  country  house  or  seat.  Obs. 

5.  U.S.  a  One  of  the  lodges  of  the  “Patrons  of  Hus¬ 
bandry,”  a  secret  association  of  farmers,  designed  to 
further  their  interests,  and  particularly  to  bring  producers 
and  consumers,  farmers  and  manufacturers,  into  direct 
commercial  relations,  without  intervention  of  middlemen 
or  traders.  The  national  grange  was  organized  in  1807. 
b  [cap.]  Also,  popularly,  the  association  itself. 

grang'er  (gran'jer),  n.  [Cf.  F.  granger.']  A  farm  stew¬ 
ard.  Hence  :  U.S.  a  A  member  of  a  grange,  b  A  farmer; 
a  countryman.-  Often  Humorous  or  Derogatory,  c  pi. 
Granger  stocks  or  shares.  U.  S. 

grang'er  ism  (-Tz’m),  n.  The  policy  or  methods  of  the 
grangers.  See  grange,  n.,  5.  U.  S. 
grang'er  ism.  n.  Practice  of  grangerizing, 
jrang'er  ize  (-Iz),  v.  1.  <Sc  i. ;  -izED(-Izd) ;  -iz'ing  (-iz'Tng). 
[After  the  Rev.  James  Granger,  whose  “  Biographical 
History  of  England  ”  (17G9)  was  a  favorite  book  for  illus¬ 
tration  in  this  manner.]  To  illustrate  (a  book)  by  insert¬ 
ing  engravings,  etc.,  collected  from  other  sources,  esp. 
from  other  books.  —  grang  er  i-za'tion  (-T-za'slmn  ;  -i- 
za'shi/n),  n.  —  grang 'er-iz'er  (-Iz'er),  n. 
granger  railroad#,  or  granger  roads  Finance.  Cer¬ 
tain  railroads  whose  traffic  largely  consists  in  carrying 
the  produce  of  farmers  or  grangers  :  —  specifically  applied 
to  the  Chicago  &  Alton  ;  Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy  ; 
Chicago,  Rock  Island  &  Pacific  ;  Chicago,  Milwaukee  & 
St.  Paul;  and  Chicago  &  Northwestern,  railroads.  U.  S. 
granger  stocks  or  shares.  Stocks  or  shares  of  the 
granger  railroads.  U.  S. 

gra  nil'la  (gra-ml'a  ;  Sp.  gra-nel'ya;  195),  n.  [Sp.,  prop., 
small  seed.]  Cochineal  in  small  grains  or  dust  or  consist¬ 
ing  of  the  dried  bodies  of  small  or  half-grown  insects, 
granite  (grXn'Tt),  n.  [It.  granito  granite,  adj.,  grainy,  p. 
p.  of  granire  to  make  grainy,  fr.  L.  granum  grain  :  cf .  F. 
granit.  See  grain.]  1.  Petrog.  A  crystalline  granular 
rock,  mainly  of  plutonic  origin,  consisting  essentially  of 
quartz  and  feldspar,  but  usually  containing  also  mica  or 
hornblende,  etc.,  and  minute  amounts  of  certain  other 
minerals.  The  color  of  granite  is  usually  whitish,  flesh- 
red,  or  gray,  caused  by  the  mingling  of  small  black  and 
light-colored  particles.  The  texture  varies  from  fine  to 
very  coarse.  Some  varieties  are  named  from  the  principal 
accessory  mineral;  as,  muscovite  granite ,  biotite  granite 
(granitite),  etc.  In  the  restricted  usage  of  petrographers 
typical  granite  contains  wholly  or  mainly  alkali  feldspars, 
such  as  orthoclase ;  if  the  feldspar  is  mostly  plagioclase 
the  rock  is  diorite.  Granite  is  very  hard  and  durable, 
though  great  heat  causes  it  to  scale  badly.  It  takes  a  fine 
polish.  See  aplite,  pegmatite,  graphic  granite. 

2.  A  kind  of  water  ice  in  which  somewhat  coarse  particles 
of  ice  are  present. 

3.  Granite  ware. 

granite  porphyry.  Petrog.  Porphyritic  fine-grained 
granite ;  that  is,  granite  in  which  large  crystals  ol  quartz 
and  feldspar  are  embedded  in  a  finer  crystalline  mass  of 
the  same  minerals.  Small  amounts  of  mica,  hornblende, 
etc.,  may  be  present.  It  is  commonly  found  in  dikes,  in¬ 
truded  sheets,  laccoliths,  etc. 

granite  ware,  a  Pottery  with  a  speckled  appearance 
imitating  that  of  granite,  b  A  very  hard  kind  of  pot¬ 
tery  resembling  ironstone  china,  c  A  kind  of  ironware, 
coated  with  an  enamel  suggestive  of  granite, 
gra-nit'ic  (gra-mt'Tk),  a.  [Cf.  F.  granitique .]  1.  Of  or 

pertaining  to  granite  ;  like  granite  in  composition,  color, 
etc.  ;  having  the  nature  of  granite  ;  consisting  of  granite; 
consisting  of  crystalline  grains  of  nearly  uniform  size  ;  as, 
granitic  structure  ;  granitic  mountains. 

2.  Hard  or  unimpressionable  as  granite;  austere;  inflexible. 

The  granitic  conventions  of  an  old  New  England  village. 

C.  (i.  D.  Roberts. 

gra-nit'i  form  (-T-f6rm),  a.  [granite  -f-  -form.]  Geol. 
Resembling  granite  in  structure  or  shape, 
gran'it-lte  (gr5n'T-tIt),  71.  Petrog.  A  variety  of  granite 
containing  biotite  (and  sometimes  also  hornblende),  but 
not  muscovite.  It  is  the  commonest  kind  of  granite, 
gran'it-ize  (-tlz),  v.  t.  ;  -ized  (-tizd) ;  -iz'ing  (-tlz'Tng). 
Petrog.  To  permeate  with  granitic  material  (feldspar  and 
quartz).  —  gran'it-i-za'tion  (-tT-za'shfin  ;  -tl-za'shwn),  n. 
gran 'it  old  (-fcoid),  a.  Also  granit-oi'dal  (-toi'dal). 
[granite  -f-  -Old :  cf.  F.  granit o'ide.]  Resembling  granite 
in  granular  appearance  ;  granitic  ;  as,  granitoid  gneiss, 
gran'ny,  gran'nie  (grXn'T),  n.  ;  pL  -nies  (-Tz).  1.  A 

grandmother  ;  —  used  familiarly,  affectionately,  or  some¬ 
what  disrespectfully  ;  also,  loosely,  an  old  woman. 

2.  A  nurse.  Local ,  U.  S. 

3.  A  simpleton;  a  person  who  is  fussy  or  behind- the 
times  ;  an  “old  woman.”  Dial,  or  Slang. 

4.  A  granny  knot. 

gran'ny  knot,  gran'ny’ s  bend,  gran'ny’ s  knot  fgran'- 
iz),  a  kind  of  readily  jammed  and  insecure  knot  often  made 
by  the  inexperienced  instead  of  a  reef  knot.  See  knot,  1. 
gran  o-di'o  rito  (grXn'o-dl'o-rit),  n.  [graiiite  -f-  diorite.] 
Petrog.  A  granular,  intrusive,  igneous  rock,  intermediate 
between  granite  and  quartz  diorite. 


gran'o  lith  (gHfu'6-lith),  n.  [L.  granum  a  grain  (or  E. 
granite)  -}-  -lith.]  An  artificial  stone  of  crushed  granite 
cement,  for  paving.  —  gran  0  lith'ic  (-ITth'Tk),  a. 
gran'O-phyre  (grSn'6-fir),  n.  [L.  granum  a  grain  (or  E. 
granite)  -f-  -phyre.]  Petrog.  a  A  porphyritic  igneous 
rock,  chiefly  composed  of  alkalic  feldspar  and  quartz,  and 
having  a  granular  ground  mass,  b  A  similar  rock  having 
the  quartz  and  feldspar  of  the  ground  mass  arranged  in  mi¬ 
cropegmatite  intergrowths. —  gran  o-phy'ric  (-fl'nk),  a. 
grant  (grant),  v.  t.  ;  grant'ed  ;  granting.  [ME.  graunten , 
granten ,  OF.  graanter,  craanter,  creanter ,  to  promise, 
yield,  (assumed  LL.)  credentare  to  make  believe,  fr.  L. 
credens ,  p.  pr.  of  credere  to  believe.  See  creed,  credit.] 

1.  To  agree  or  assent  to  ;  to  allow  to  be  fulfilled  ;  to  give 
by  consent ;  to  accord. 

Wherefore  did  God  grant  me  my  request  MU  ton. 

2.  To  bestow  or  confer,  with  or  without  compensation, 
particularly  in  answer  to  prayer  or  request  ;  to  give. 

Grant  us  thy  peace  all  the  days  of  our  life.  Bk.  of  Com.  Prayer. 

3.  To  give  or  bestow  formally,  usually  in  answer  to  a 
petition,  as  a  privilege  ;  to  make  conveyance  of ;  to  give 
the  possession  or  title  of,  esp.  by  a  deed  or  formal  writing; 
to  convey.  Formerly  at  common  law  the  word  grant  used 
in  a  deed  was  held  by  some  to  impart  a  covenant  for  quiet 
enjoyment ;  this  effect  is  expressly  removed  by  statute  (8 
&  9  Viet.  c.  10G,  sec.  4)  in  England. 

4.  To  yield  or  relinquish  ;  to  give  over.  Obs. 

5  Formerly,  to  admit,  allow,  or  acknowledge  ;  now,  to  ad¬ 
mit  as  true  (what  is  not  yet  satisfactorily  proved) ;  to  allow 
or  concede  for  the  sake  of  argument ;  to  concede  to  be. 

Grant  that  the  Fates  have  firmed  by  their  decree  Dryden. 
Syn.  — Grant,  concede  agree  in  the  idea  of  bestowal 
or  acknowledgment  (esp.  of  a  right  or  privilege)  in  re¬ 
sponse  to  a  petition  or  a  claim.  Of  the  two,  grant  often 
implies  the  more  voluntary,  concede,  the  more  forced  or 
reluctant,  yielding.  See  acknowledge,  allow,  give. 
grant,  v,  u  To  assent;  consent.  Obs.  Chaucer . 

grant,  n.  [ME.  grant,  graunt,  OF.  graant ,  creant ,  prom¬ 
ise,  assurance.  See  grant,  v.  /.]  1.  Act  of  granting; 

specif. :  a  Consent,  permission,  promise,  or  acknowledg¬ 
ment.  Obs.  b  A  bestowing  or  conferring,  concession,  or 
allowance,  esp.  of  something  asked  for  or  in  dispute,  c  A 
gift  or  bestowal  by  one  having  control  or  authority  over 
it,  as  of  land,  money,  or  a  privilege  by  the  government. 

2.  Thing  or  property  granted;  gift;  boon  ;  specif.,  a  tract  of 
land,  a  monopoly,  or  the  like,  granted  by  the  government. 

3.  Law.  A  transfer  of  property,  real  or  personal,  by  deed 
or  writing ;  —  in  case  of  personal  property  often  used  as 
equivalent  to  assignment  and  distinguished  from  a  gift. 
Formerly  :  Eng.  Law.  A  conveyance  of  an  incorporeal  her¬ 
editament,  which  could  pass  only  by  deed,  as  distinguished 
from  property  transferable  by  livery. 

4  Specif.,  in  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  and  Vermont,  a  kind 
of  minor  territorial  division;  —  usually  unorganized  or  un¬ 
incorporated,  consisting  of  land  which  originally  was  laid 
off  by  the  State  authorities  and  granted  to  some  individual 
or  individuals,  or  to  some  educational  institution  for  its 
support  (the  land  having  been  in  many  cases  later  sold), 
grant  in  aid.  See  aid,  n.,4.  —  in  g.,  Law,  transferable  only 
by  grant ;  as,  to  lie,  or  be,  in  grant. 

gran  tee'  (gran-te'),  n.  Law.  The  person  to  whom  a  grant 
or  conveyance  is  made, 
grant'er  (gran'ter),  n.  One  who  grants. 

Gran'tha  al'pha  bet  (grant'hd).  [Skr.  grantha  a  fastening, 
tying,  a  knot  ;  hence  applied  to  leaves  of  a  book  tied  to¬ 
gether.]  A  literary  script  alphabet  of  the  southern  Dra- 
vidian  type,  used  by  the  Tamil  Brahmans  for  the  Sanskrit 
transcriptions  of  their  sacred  books. 

grant'or  (gran'ttfr ;  gran-t6r'),  n.  Law.  The  person  by 
whom  a  grant  or  conveyance  is  made. 

gran'u-lar  (gr5n'u-ldr),  «.  [See  granule.]  1.  Having  a 
structure  or  texture  consisting  or  appearing  to  consist  of 
grains  or  granules  ;  granulated. 

2.  Med.  Having  or  marked  by  granulations  ;  granulated. 

3.  Of  the  nature  of  granules. 

granular  degeneration.  Med.,  a  form  of  degeneration  in  wdiich 
the  affected  tissues  become  swollen  and  assume  a  granu¬ 
lar,  cloudy  appearance ;  —  called  also  cloudy  swelling.  —  g. 
kidney,  Med.,  a  diseased  condition  of  the  kidney  in  which 
it  becomes  atrophied,  hard,  and  granular.  —  g.  layer,  Anal.. 
the  deeper  layer  of  the  cortex  of  the  cerebellum.  It  is  oi 
a  reddish  color  and  contains  numerous  small  cells, 
gran'u-late  (gr3n'ft-lat),  v.  t.  ;  -i.at'ed  (-lat'Sd) ;  -lat'ing 
(-lat'Tng).  [See  granule.]  1.  To  form  or  crystallize  into 
grains,  granules,  or  small  masses  ;  as,  to  granulate  sugar. 
2.  To  raise  in  granules  or  small  asperities;  to  make  rough, 
gran'u-late,  v.  i.  1.  To  collect  or  be  formed  into  grains  ; 
as,  cane  juice  granulates  into  sugar. 

2.  Med.  To  undergo  granulation. 

gran'u  lat  ed  (-lat'Sd),  p.  a.  1.  Consisting  of,  or  resem¬ 
bling,  granules  or  grains  ;  crystallized  in  grains  ;  granular; 
as,  granulated  sugar. 

2  Having  numerous  small  elevations  on  the  surface,  as 
shagreen  ;  roughened  by,  or  raised  in,  granular  or  small 
elevations  ;  granular  ;  also,  appearing  thus  roughened. 

3.  Med.  =  granular,  2. 

granulated  steel,  steel  made  by  embedding  granulated  pig 
iron  in  powdered  hematite,  and  heating  in  a  furnace, 
gran  u  la'tion  (-la'sh?/n),  n.  1.  Act  or  process  of  forming 
or  crystallizing  into  grains  ;  as,  the  granulation  of  gun¬ 
powder  or  sugar. 

2.  State  of  being  granulated. 

3.  One  of  the  small  elevations  of  a  granulated  surface; 
also,  something  resembling  such  a  formation. 

4-  Med.  a  One  of  the  small,  red,  grainlike  prominences 
which  form  on  a  raw  surface  (that  of  wounds  or  ulcers), 


and  are  the  efficient  agents  in  the  process  of  healing,  b 
Act  or  process  of  the  formation  of  such  prominences, 
gran'u  la  tor  (grSn'u-la'ter),  n.  One  that  granulates,  as 
a  rotating  steam-heated  cylinder  in  which  sugar  is  dried 
and  granulated. 

gran'ule  (gran'ul),  n.  [L.  granulum,  dim.  of  granum 
grain :  cf.  F.  granule.  See  grain  a  kernel.]  A  little  grain ; 
a  small  particle;  a  pellet;  specif.,  Bot.,  a  small  grain  or 
particle,  as  a  pollen  grain,  a  granule  of  protoplasm,  etc.  ; 
in  certain  thallophytes,  a  sporule. 

granule  cell.  Anat.  A  variety  of  cell,  occurring  in  con¬ 
nective  tissue,  in  which  the  cytoplasm  contains  coarse 
granules  staining  deeply  with  aniline  colors, 
gran  u-lil'er  ous  (gran'u-lif'er-Ms),  a.  [granule  -f-  -fer- 
ott-s.]  Bearing,  producing,  or  full  of,  granules, 
gra-nuli-form  (grd-nu'lT-f6rm  ;  grSn'u-),  a.  [granule  -f 
-form.]  Having  a  granular  structure  ;  granular, 
gran'u-llte  (grSn'u-lIt),  n.  [From  granule.]  Petrog.  a  A 
whitish, granular  rock, consisting  ofalkalic  feldspar, quartz, 
and  small  red  garnets  intimately  mixed,  occurring  with 
crystalline  schists,  b  A  fine-grained  granite  composed  of 
quartz  and  alkalic  feldspar ;  aplite.  c  Any  rock  which, 
by  recrystallization  after  intense  crushing,  has  acquired 
a  peculiar  granular  structure.  —  gran'u-lit'ic  (-ITt'Tk),  a. 
gran'u-lo'ma  (-lo'ma),  n.  ;  pi.  -mata  (-to).  [NL. ;  granule 
~h  -oma.)  Med.  A  morbid  growth  resembling  granulation 
tissue.  —  gran'u  lom'a  tous  (-15m'a-tws ;  -lo'md-tws),  a. 
gran'u  lose  (-los),  n.  That  constituent  of  starch  granules 
soluble  in  saliva  and  dilute  acids.  See  starch  cellulose. 


Grapes,  Leaves,  and  Tendrils. 
Most  California  varieties  are 


gran'za  (grSn'zd),  n.  [Sp.,  pi.  gramas  siftings,  dross.] 
Ore  Dressing.  Picked  mercury  ore  in  pieces  over  an  inch 
in  diameter.  From  it  are  screened  the  smaller  pieces 
called  collectively  gran  zi'ta  (-ze'tri),  up  to  about  3i  inches, 
grape  (grap),  n.  [OF.  grape,  crape ,  bunch  or  cluster  of 
grapes,  F.  grappe,  akin  to  F.  grappin  grapnel,  hook  ;  of 
G.  origin  ;  cf.  OHG.  chrapfo  hook,  G.  krapfen,  akin  to  E. 
cramp.  The  sense  perh.  came  from  the  idea  of  clutching. 
Cf.  AGRAFFE,  CRAMP,  GRAPNEL,  GRAPPLE.]  1.  A  SmOOtll- 
skiuned,  juicy  berry,  the 

fruit  of  vines  of  the  genus  fcL/y 

Vitis.  Through  long  cul-  ^ 

tivation,  the  grape  exhibits 
more  variation  in  charac¬ 
ters  than  any  other  fruit. 

In  color  it  ranges  from 
pearly  white  to  deep  red, 
purple,  or  black  ;  in  shape 
from  globose  to  narrowly 
oblong;  and  in  size  from 
that  of  theDelawaretothat 
of  the  Black  Hamburg. 

2.  The  plant  which  bears 
this  fruit ;  a  grapevine. 

European  grapes  are  de¬ 
rived  from  Vitis  vinifera , 
and  are  cultivated  chiefly 
for  making  wine  or  for 
raisins,  though  theyr  also 
include  hothouse  grapes, 
as  the  muscat,  black  Ham¬ 
burg,  etc.  The  grapes  of 
the  eastern  United  States, 
as  Concord.  Delaware,  etc., 
are  from  wild  native  spe¬ 
cies,  as,  V.  labmsca.  V.  ri- 
paria,  and  V.  rotunaifolia. 
from  European  species. 

3.  The  berrylike  fruit  or  seed  of  certain  other  plants. 

4.  Mil.  Grapeshot ;  —  formerly  also  used  in  pi. 

5.  pi.  Veter,  a  A  cluster  of  warty  nodules  in  the  hollow 
of  the  fetlock  of  horses  ;  an  advanced  or  chronic  form  of 
grease,  b  Tuberculous  disease  of  the  pleura  in  cattle  ;  — 
called  also  grape  disease.  Colloq. 

grape  of  a  cannon,  the  cascabel  or  knob  at  the  breech  of  an 
old-time  muzzle-loading  gun. 

grape  berry  moth-  A  small  slate-colored  moth  (Polychrosis 
viteana)  whose  larvae  destroy  the  interior  of  the  grape, 
grape  cane  borer.  The  apple-twig  borer  (A mphicerus  bi- 
caudatus ),  which  also  bores  into  young  grapevine  shoots, 
grape  curculio  A  minute  black  weevil  (Crgponius  inx- 
qua/is)  which  in  the  larval  state  eats  the  interior  of  grapes, 
grape  fern,  a  Any  fern  of  the  genus  Botrychinm  ;  —  so 
called  from  the  sporophylls,  which  resemble  clusters  of 
tiny  grapes,  b  Any  cultivated  fern  of  the  genus  Todea. 
grape'flow  er  (grap'flou'er),  n.  The  grape  hyacinth, 
grape'fruit'  (-froot/),  n.  A  common  globose  citrous  fruit  ex¬ 
tensively  raised  in  tropical  countries,  with  a  very  bitter  rind 
and  inner  skin,  but  valued  for  its  highly  flavored  somewhat 
acid  pulp;  —  called  also  pomelo.  It  is  a  variety  of  shaddock, 
grape  hyacinth-  Any  liliaceous  plant  of  the  genus  Mus¬ 
cat- i,  esp.  M.  botryoidrs  and  M.  racemosum .  They  have 
dense  racemes  of  small  oblong  or  globose  blue  flowers, 
grape  leaf  folder.  A  black  moth  (Desmiamaculalis)  hav¬ 
ing  a  white  border  and  white  spots  on  the  wings,  whose 
larva  eats  the  leaf  of  the  grapevine,  folding  it  and  fasten¬ 
ing  it  with  silk  to  form  a  habitation, 
grape  leaf  hopper,  or  grape  hopper.  A 
small  yellowish  leaf  hopper,  marked  with  red 
or  brown  bands,  which  sucks  the  juices  of  the 
leaves  of  the  grapevine,  often  causing  them  to 
wither  and  fall  off,  and  greatly  damaging  the 
vine.  Different  individuals  vary  much  in  color, 
and  a  number  of  species,  as  Tyvhlocyha  vitifex 
and  T.  comes,  have  been  described.  They  are  ^,raPe  Lea,f 
commonly  called  t h rips  by  vine  growers.  Hopper,  xs. 
grape  mildew.  Any  of  several  diseases  of  the  grape  caused 
by  parasitic  fungi  of  various  orders ;  also,  any  plant  caus¬ 
ing  such  a  disease.  In  the  United  States  the  most  destruc¬ 
tive  is  the  downy  mildew  ( Plasmopara  iticola),  in  Eu- 


gran'dure  f  orandeur. 
grane.  Obs.,  Scot.,  or  dial.  Eng. 

Var.  of  GRAIN,  GROAN. 

grane,  n.  [Cf.  g  rjn  snare.]  Gin; 
snare;  noose.  Obs.  or  Dint.  Eng. 
grane  (gran),  v.  t.  To  choke  or 
strangle.  Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 
graner.  n.  [F.  gr enter.]  A 
granary  ;  a  garner.  Obs. 
granes  (granz).  Var.  of  grains 
(see  4th  grain,  0). 
grang'er-ite  (gran'j5r-Tt),  ». 
One  who  grangerizes, 
gran^ou  sier'  (gra.v'goo'zya'), 
n.  [F.,  lit.,  great  gullet ;  grand 
great  +  gosier  throat.]  1.  [cap.] 
See  Oargantua. 

2.  A  person  who  will  swallow, 
or  implicitly  receive,  anything, 
granien.  groan. 
gra-nif'er  oua  (gra-nYf'Pr-Ms),  a. 
[L.  yranifer ;  granum  grain  4- 


feiwe  to  bear.]  Bearing  grain  or 
grainlike  seeds. 

gran '1  form  (grJln'Y-ffirm),  a. 
[L.  granum  grain  4-  -form.] 
Formed  like  grains  of  corn, 
gran 'it.  Granite.  Ref.  S/>. 
gran'i-tell  (grttn'T-tPl  ;  prUn'Y- 
tPl'),  n.  [From  granite;  — 
named  from  its  resemblance.] 
Petrog.  =  aplite. 

Granite  State.  New  Hampshire, 
the  mountains  of  which  are 
largelv  granite  ;  —  a  nickname 
gTa-nit'i-cal  (grd-nYt'*Y-kdl),  a. 
Granitic.  Rare. 
gran  it-ic'o-line  (grttn'Y-tTk'o- 
lln  ;  -lln).  a.  [ granite  +  -coline.] 
Living  upon,  or  attached  to, 
granite,  as  certain  lichens, 
gran  it  if'er  oua  (-tlf'Pr-tls),  a. 
Producin''  gmnite. 
gra  nit  i  fl  ca'tion  (gM-nYt'Y-ff- 


kii'shan),  n.  [ granite  4-  .fica- 
tion.]  Act  or  process  of  forming 
into  granite.  [nitic  structure.  I 
gran'it-oid.  n.  A  rock  of  gra- 1 
gra-niv'o-rous  (grd-nYv'n-r#7s ). 
a.  [L.  granum  grain  -f  -vorous. ] 
Feeding  on  seeds  or  grain, 
grank  (grank),  v.  tf  n.  Groan  ; 
murmur.  Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 
gran'nam  (grftn'tfm),  n.  A 
grandam.  Archaic  or  Dial. 
gran'nom  (-/7m).  gran'am.  n. 
A  kind  of  flv  ;  also,  an  imita¬ 
tion  of  it  used  in  fly-fishing.  Or/. 
E.  D.  “  The  grannom  is  a  red¬ 
dish  brown  insect,  not  uncom¬ 
mon  in  the  bushy  reaches  of 
many  southern  streams.” 

Badminton  Library. 
gran'ny, t.  To  serve  as  gran¬ 
ny  or  nurse  to.  Local,  lT.  S. 
granny  cat.  The  mud  eat  (  Lap¬ 


tops  oliraris).  Local,  U.  S. 

||  gra'no  (gra'no),  n.  ;  pi.  -ni 
(-tie).  [It.,  grain.]  An  old  bronze 
coin  and  money  of  account  of 
Malta,  Naples,  etc.,  worth  a  frac¬ 
tion  of  a  cent. 

||  gra'no  (gra'nS),  v.  [Sp.,  fr.  L. 
granum  grain.]  See  WEIGHT, 
gra'nose  (gra'nds  ;  grit-nos'), 
a.  [L.  grnuosus  full  of  grains.] 
Formed  like  a  string  of  grains. as 
the  antennae  of  certain  insects, 
gran'ser  (grAn'sPr).  Obs.  or 
dial.  Eng.  var.  of  grandsire. 
grant.  +  grand.  [-able.  I 
grant'a-ble  grdn'td-h’l),a.  See| 
grant'ed-ly,  adv.  of  granted, 

p.  p. 

grantlse,  n.  [See  grant,  r.] 
Grant ;  permission.  Obs. 
gran'u-la  (gr&n'fl-ld),  n.  [NL. 
See  granule.]  A  granule. 


gran  u-lar'l-ty  (-1  ft  r'l-t  Y),  ;/. 

Granular  stnte  or  quality, 
gran'u  lar-ly,  adv.  of  granu¬ 
lar.  [Granular.  I 

gran'u-la-ry  (grkn'u-lft-rY),  a.  | 
gran'u-late (-lat),  a.  =  granu¬ 
lated,  2.  [granulator.  I 

gran'u-’at  er  (-lat'Cr),  n.  A| 
gran'u-la-tive  (-lit-tYv),  a  Of 
or  pertaining  to  granulation, 
gran'u-let. //.  See -lf.t. 
gran  u-li'tis  (grftn/fl-lT'tYs),  n. 
[NL. ;  granule  -+-  -itis.]  Mili¬ 
ar)’  tuberculosis.  [Granular  I 
gr’an'u-loBe  (g  r  a  n'fl-l  o  st,  a.  \ 
gran'u-lous  (-l»7s),  a.  [Cf.  F. 
granulevjr.  ]  =  GRANULAR, 
grap.  GRAPE, 
grape.  Scot,  and  dial.  Eng.  var. 
of  graip,  GROPE  to  feel, 
grape,  n.  [Cf.  gripe  a  vulture.] 
A  vulture.  Obs.  Scot. 


grape,  r.  t.  I'o  grapple.  Obs 
grape  borer.  Any  of  various  in¬ 
sects  which  bore  in  the  grape¬ 
vine.  as  the  cane  borer, 

grape  cake.  The  marc  of  grapes, 
grape  cure.  Med.  Treatment  of 
disease,  esp.  tuberculosis,  by  the 
free  use  of  grapes  as  food. 
graped(grapt),;^.  a.  Veter.  Hav¬ 
ing  the  grapes  (see  grape,  b). 
grape  disease  =  grape,  .5. 
grape  eater.  An  Australian 
white-eve  ( Zosterops  gouldi) ;  — 
also  npplied  to  related  species, 
grape 'ful,  a.  See-FUL.  Obs. 
grape  fungus  Grape  mildew, 
grape  hop  A  variety  of  hop 
having  the  strobiles  in  dense 
grapelike  clusters. 
grape'lesB,  a.  See  -less. 
grape'let.  n.  See  -lf.t. 
grape  louse.  The  phylloxera. 


food,  foot ;  out,  oil ;  chair  ;  go  ;  sing,  igk  ;  trhen,  thin ;  nature,  verdure  (250) ;  K  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144) ;  boN  ;  yet ;  zh  =  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Guide. 

Full  explanations  of  Abbreviations,  Signs,  etc..  Immediately  precede  the  I  oeabulary. 


GRAPE  MOTH 


942 


GRASS 


A  building  or 
cultivation  of 


Grapeshot. 


rope  the  powdery  mildew  ( Uncinula  spiral  cis).  See  also 

BLACK  ROT,  BITTER  ROT. 

grape  moth-  The  grape  berry  moth, 
grape'root'  (grap'root7),  n.  The  bitter  tonic  root  of  the 
Oregon  grape  Berberis  aqui folium  and  other  species  of 
Herbert's  ;  also,  the  plant  itself. 

grape  rot.  Any  of  several  diseases  of  the  grajxi  caused  by 
parasitic  fungi  which  induce  decay  of  the  fruit.  They  be¬ 
long  chieflv  to  the  Fungi  Imperfecti. 
grap'er-y  (grap'er-I),  n.  ;  pi.  -eriks  (-Tz). 
inclosure,  mainly  of  glass,  used  for  the 
grapes  ;  a  grape  house  ;  a  vinery. 
grape'shot7  (grap'shBt/),  n.  Mil.  A  cluster, 
usually  nine,  of  small  iron  balls,  put  to¬ 
gether  by  means  of  cast-iron  circular  plates 
at  top  and  bottom,  with  two  rings,  and  a 
central  connecting  rod,  to  be  used  as  a 
charge  for  a  cannon.  Formerly  grapeshot 
were  inclosed  in  canvas  bags, 
grape'stomy  (-ston7),  n.  A  seed  of  the  grape, 
grape  sugar  Dextro-glucose ;  —  so  called 
because  found  in  ripe  grapes.  See  glucose,  1.  The  com¬ 
mercial  article,  forming  a  compact,  waxy  mass,  is  made 
from  starch  like  the  sirup  called  glucose, but  the  conversion 
is  carried  further.  It  contains  some  maltose  and  dextrin, 
grape'vine'  (graj/vin'),  n.  1.  A  vine  which  bears  grapes; 
any  plant  of  the  genus  Vitis.  See  grape. 

2.  A  fabricated  report ;  a  canard  ;  —  a  sense  originated 
during  the  American  Civil  War,  such  reports  being  said  to 
come  “  by  grapevine  telegraph.” 

Items  of  the  “  grapevine  telegraph,”  as  mere  rumor  used  to  be 
called  in  those  days.  C.  E  Craddock  . 

3.  Wrestling.  A  chip  in  which  an  arm  or  leg  is  twined 
about  an  opponent’s  arm  or  leg. 

grapevine  fidia  A  small  yellowish 
orown  chrysomelid  beetle  (Fidia  vi- 
ticida),  which  in  the  adult  state  at¬ 
tacks  the  leaves,  and  in  the  larval 
state  the  roots,  of  the  grapevine, 
graph  (graf),  7i.  [See -graph.]  Math. 

1.  A  curve  or  surface,  the  locus  of  a 
point  whose  coordinates  are  the  vari¬ 
ables  in  the  equation  of  the  locus. 

2.  A  diagram  symbolizing  a  system 
of  interrelations  by  spots,  all  distin¬ 
guishable  from  one  another  and  some  Grapevine  Fidia.  x  2 
connected  by  lines  of  the  same  kind. 

graph,  v.  t.  To  plot  or  trace,  as  a  curve  from  its  equation, 
-graph  (-grai).  [Gr.  -vpar/iov,  fr.  ypd<t>civ  to  write,  some¬ 
times  through  L.  :  cf.  F.  -graphe.  See  graphic.]  A  suffix 
signifying  something  written ,  a  writing ;  also,  a  writer; 
as,  cryptograph,  te\egraj)h,  phono  graph,  chronograph. 
-grapher.  [See  -graph  ;  -er  agent.]  A  suffix  forming 
agent  nouns  corresponding  to  nouns  in  -graph  or  -graphy, 
graph'ic  (grSf'Tk)  )  a.  [L.  graphicus ,  Gr.  ypacfuco;,  fr. 
graph'i-cai  (-T-kal)  j  ypdrfieiv  to  write  :  cf.  F.  graph iqne. 
See  graft.]  1.  Written,  drawn,  or  engraved.  Ohs. 

2.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  arts  of  painting  and  drawing. 

3.  Well  delineated;  clearly  and  vividly  written  or  told; 
having  the  faculty  of,  or  characterized  by,  clear  and  im¬ 
pressive  description  ;  vivid  ;  as,  a  graphic  writer. 

4.  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  suitable  for,  writing ;  as,  graphic 
variations;  graphic  slate. 

5.  Having  crystals  resembling  written  or  printed  charac¬ 
ters  ;  exhibiting  on  the  surface  or  in  transverse  section 
the  appearance  of  such  characters  ;  having  or  designating 
a  rock  fabric  in  which  two  minerals  inclose  each  other  by 
mutual  intercrystallization  ;  as,  graphic  granite. 

6.  Of,  pert,  to,  or  designating,  representation  by  diagrams, 
lines,  etc.;  diagrammatic.  See  graphic  method  (below). 
Syn. —  Graphic,  vivid,  picturesque  are  here  compared 
with  reference  to  language.  Graphic  suggests  telling  and 
lifelike,  vivid,  salient,  forcible,  and  intense,  reproduction 
in  woras ;  as.  “Words  which  are  used  by  an  eyewitness 
to  express  things,  unless  he  be  especially  eloquent  or 
graphic,  may  only  convey  general  notions”  ( J .  H.  New¬ 
man)  ;  “  Dante’s  painting  is  not  graphic  only,  brief,  true, 
and  of  a  vividness  as  of  fire  in  a  dark  night  ”  (Carlyle). 
That  is  picturesque,  as  here  compa  red  (see  pictorial),  which 
is  strikingly  graphic  or  vivid  ;  as,  “  the  picturesque  force  of 
his  style  ”  (Hawthorne) ;  “  A  certain  warmth  .  .  .  and  a 
certain  dash  of  the  picturesque  are  very  poor  essential 
qualities  ”  (Stevenson ).  See  clear. 

In  the  phrases  where  only  graphic  or  graphical  is 
given,  the  form  given  is  the  more  common, 
graphic  accent,  Gram.,  a  written  accent,  as  (')  in  Spanish 
CSrdoba,  etc.  —  g.  algebra,  a  branch  of  algebra  in  which 
equations  are  treated  by  the  use  of  curves  and  straight 
lines.  —  g.  arts,  those  fine  arts,  as  drawing,  painting,  en¬ 
graving,  etc.,  wrhich  pertain  to  the  representation  on  a  flat 
surface  of  natural  objects.  —  graphic,  or  graphical,  formula. 
Chem.  See  formula,  5. 

—  graphic  geometry,  pro¬ 
jective  geometry.  —  g. 
granite,  granite  found  in 
pegmatite  veins  or  dikes, 
having  the  quartz  crys¬ 
tals  so  arranged  in  the 

feldspar  as  to  appear,  in  ,,  ,  .  ~  .  /T1  ...  v 

atransverse  section,  like  Graphic  Granite  (Pegmatite), 
written  characters.--  graphic,  or  graphical,  method,  a  method 
making  use  of  graphic  figures,  as  diagrams,  tracings,  etc.; 
specif.,  the  method  of  scientific  analysis  or  investigation 
in  which  the  relations  or  laws  involved  in  tabular  num¬ 
bers  are  represented  to  the  eye  by  means  of  curves  or  other 
figures;  as  the  daily  changes  of  weather  by  means  of  curves, 
in  which  abscissas  represent  the  time  of  day,  and  ordi¬ 
nates  the  corresponding  degrees  of  temperature.  Graphic 
methods  may  use  the  metrical  or  the  projective  properties 
of  space,  or  they  may  deal  with  relations  holding  only  in 
the  realm  of  order,  as  in  graphs  (see  graph,  2).  —  graph¬ 
ical  statics,  Math.,  a  branch  of  statics  in  which  the  magni¬ 


tude,  direction,  and  position  of  forces  are  represented  by 
straight  lines,  and  unknown  quantities  are  found  by  me¬ 
chanical  measurement.  —  graphic  tellurium,  sylvanite. 
graphics  (grSl'Tks),  n.  Art  or  science  of  drawing,  esp. 
according  to  mathematical  rules,  as  in  perspective,  pro¬ 
jection,  and  the  like  ;  specif.,  calculation,  as  of  stresses  in 
engineering,  by  the  use  of  geometrical  constructions, 
graph'ite  (grSf'it),  n.  [Gr.  ypa<£«iu  to  write  :  cf.  F.  gra¬ 
phite.  See  graphic.]  Min.  Native  carbon  in  hexagonal 
crystals,  also  foliated  or  granular  massive,  of  black  color 
and  metallic  luster,  and  so  soft  as  to  leave  a  trace  on  paper. 
It  conducts  electricity.  It  is  used  for  pencils  (lead  pen¬ 
cils),  for  crucibles,  for  electrolytic  anodes,  as  a  lubrica¬ 
tor,  etc.  Graphite  is  now  made  artificially  by  passing  ail 
alternating  current  through  granular  anthracite.  H.,  1-2. 
Sp.  gr.,  2.09-2.23.  Often  called  plumbago ,  or  black  lead. 
gra-phlt'ic  (grd-fTt'ik),  a.  Pert,  to,  containing,  derived 
from,  or  resembling,  graphite.  —  graphitic  acid.  See  mel- 
litic.  — g.  carbon,  iu  iron  or  ►teel,  that  portion  of  the  car¬ 
bon  present  as  graphite;  — disting,  from  combined  carbon. 
graph'i-tlM  (grSf'T-tiz),  v.  t.  ;  -tized  (-tizd) ;  -tiding  (-tiz'- 
lng).  To  convert  into  graphite,  as  by  treatment  in  the  elec¬ 
tric  furnace.— graphitized  filament.  =  metallized  filament. 
graph'i-toid  (grfcl'T-toid)  I  a.  Resembling  graphite,  or 
graph  i-toi'dal  (-toi'd&l)  J  plumbago, 
grapho-.  A  combining  form  from  Greek  ypa^c  v,  to  write. 
graph'O-Iit#  (grSf'6-lit),  n.  [ grapho -  -f-  -lite.]  Any  spe¬ 
cies  of  slate  suitable  to  be  written  on. 
graphology  (grSf-81'o-jT),  n.  [grapho-  -f-  -logy:  cf.  F. 
graphologies  1.  The  study  of  handwriting  ;  esp.,  the  art 
of  judging  of  a  person’s  character,  disposition,  and  apti¬ 
tudes  from  his  handwriting. 

2.  Math.  The  system  or  notation  used  in  dealing  with 
graphs  (see  graph,  2). 

graph  o-ma'nl  a  (graf7S-ma'nT-d),  n.  [NL. ;  grapho -  -f- 
Gr.  pavia  madness.]  A  morbid  desire  or  mania  for  wrrit- 
ing.  —  graph  o  ma'ni-ac  (  nT-Sk),  n. 
graph-om'e-ter  (gr£f-5m'e-ter),  n.  [ grapho -  4-  - meter .] 
An  instrument,  as  a  goniometer,  for  measuring  angles. 
graph7 o-met'ric  (grSf'6-mSt'rTk) )  a.  1.  Of  or  pertaining 
graph7 o-met'ri-cal  (-mSt'rT-kul)  j  to  a  graphometer. 

2.  Math.  Designating  a  function  involving  length  but 
unaffected  by  projection  or  linear  transformation; — so 
called  by  Clifford.  —  graph  0  met'ric,  n. 
graph7  o-met'rics  (-rTks),  n.  Math.  The  doctrine  of  graph- 
ometric  functions. 

graph7o-mo'tor  (-mo'ter),  a.  [grapho-  -f-  motors  Med. 
Relating  to,  or  affecting,  movements  executed  in  wanting . 
graph'o- phone  (grSf'o -tom.  n.  A  kind  of  phonograph. 

Graphophone  is  a  trade-mark  name, 
graph'o-scope  (-6-skop),  n.  [ grapho -  -j-  -scopes  An  op¬ 
tical  device  for  showing  (or  photographing)  an  image  when 
projected  upon  the  atmosphere  as  a  screen. 
graph7o-stat'ic  (-stSt'Tk),  a.  [ grapho -  -f-  static.]  Of  or 
pert,  to  solution  of  statical  problems  by  graphic  methods.— 
graph  o-stat'i-cal(-T-kal),  a .—  graph 0 -stat'ics(-Tks),w. 
graph'o-type7  (gr5t'6-tip7),  n.  [grapho-  +  -type.]  A 
form  of  chalk  engraving.  —  graph  0  typ'ic  (-tTp'fk),  a. 
-graphy.  [Gr.  -ypafyla,  fr.  ypdrfreiv  to  write:  cf.  F. 
-graphie.  See  graphic.]  A  suffix  denoting  the  art  of 
writing  or  describing ;  also,  the  writing  or  description 
itself ;  a  treatise  ;  as,  csl]\\ graphy,  biography,  geography. 
grapnel  (grSp'ncl),  n.  [ME.  grapenel,  dim.  fr.  F.  grappin 
grapple  of  a  ship,  OF.  grapin  a 
kind  of  hook  ;  of  Ger.  origin. 

See  grape.]  A  small  anchor 
with  four  or  five  flukes  or  claws ; 
hence,  a  grappling  iron  ;  a  grab, 
grap'plft  (grSp'’l),  71.  [OF.  grap- 
pil  the  grapple  of  a  ship,  fr. 
graper  to  pluck,  prop.,  to  seize, 
clutch  ;  of  German  origin.  See  Grapnel. 

grape.]  1.  A  grapnel ;  a  grappling  iron  ;  a  grab. 

2.  Act  of  grappling,  or  state  of  being  grappled  ;  a  seizing 
or  seizure ;  close  hug  in  contest  ;  the  wrestler’s  hold  ;  a 
struggle  in  which  the  contestants  grapple  each  other, 
grap'ple,  v.  t.  ;  grap'pled  (-’Id) ;  grap'pling  (-ling).  [See 
grapple,  71.]  1.  To  seize  or  hold  with  some  implement 

used  for  the  purpose,  as  a  grapnel ;  to  lay  fast  hold  of ;  to 
get  a  tight  grip  on  ;  hence,  to  be  at  close  quarters  with  ; 
as,  to  grapple  an  antagonist. 

2.  To  fasten  as  with  a  grapple;  to  fix  ;  to  join  fast. 

Grajiple  them  to  thy  soul  with  hoops  of  steel  Shak. 
grap'ple,  v.  i.  1.  To  use  a  grapple  ;  to  contend  iu  close 
fight  ;  to  attach  one’s  self  by  or  as  if  by  a  grapple,  as  in 
wrestling  ;  to  close  ;  to  seize  one  another. 

2  To  make  grasping  motions ;  to  grope.  Obs.  or  B. 
to  grapple  with,  a  To  seize  or  hold  with  or  as  with  grap¬ 
nels  ;  to  grip  tightly;  to  fight  or  struggle  with  at  close 
quarters  or  hand-to-hand  ;  to  enter  into  contest  with. 

And  in  my  standard  bear  the  arms  of  York, 

To  grapple  with  the  house  of  Lancaster  Shak 

b  To  endeavor  to  achieve,  treat,  or  solve  ;  to  deal  (with), 
grapple  plant.  A  South  African  pedaliaceous  herb  (Har- 
pagophytum  procuinbens )  having  woody  fruits  with  hooked 
or  barbed  thorns  by  which  they  adhere  to  objects, 
grapple  shot.  Life-Saving  Service.  A  projectile  to  which 
are  attached  hinged  claw's  to  catch  in  a  ship’s  rigging  or 
to  hold  in  the  ground  ;  —  called  also  anchor  shot. 
grap'pling  (grXp'lTng),  p. pr.de  vb.  n.  of  grapple.  Specif.: 
vb.n.  a  A  place  where  a  vessel  may  be  grappled  or  anchored; 
also,  a  state  of  being  grappled.  Obs.  b  That  by  whicli  any¬ 
thing  is  seized  and  held  ;  a  grapnel ;  grappling  iron, 
grappling  hook  or  iron,  a  hooked  iron  for  grappling  a  vessel 
or  other  object  under  water,  etc. ;  a  grapnel. 

Grap'ta  (grXp'td),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  ypamevi  marked,  writ- 
ten.]  Zool.  A  genus  of  angle-wing  butterflies,  including 
many  American  species,  ns  the  comma  butterfly.  Their 


Graptolites.  1  Mom 
vgraptvs  colon  us, 
.  Silurian;  2  Daly- 
mogruptu*  w  ar¬ 
ch  isoni ,  Ordo¬ 
vician  ;  3  Dtplo- 
graptvs  puhneus . 
Silurian.  All 
slightly  reduced. 


wings  are  mostly  tawny  brown  or  orange  above,  with  dark 
spots  and  border,  and  mottled  on  the  underside  with  grays 
and  browns  imitative  of  bark  or  dead  leaves, 
grap'to-lito  (grap'to-lit),  n.  [NL.  Graptolithus ,  fr.  Gr. 
ypanros  engraved,  written  (ypdfytiv  to 
write)  -f-  At 0o<;  stoue.]  1.  Pal  eon.  Any 
of  numerous  fossils  of  a  group  Graplo- 
lith'i  da  (-ITth'T-dd),  syn.  Grapto-Ii- 
toi'do  a  (-li-toi'de-d),  lound  from  the 
Upper  Cambrian  through  the  Silurian,  in 
some  places  in  great  abundance.  They 
are  generally  regarded  as  constituting 
an  extinct  order  of  Hydrozoa,aud  form 
small,  elongated,  linear  and  tapering 
(sometimes  branched,  curved,  or  spir;d) 
colonies,  having  one,  two,  or  four  rows 
of  obliquely  placed  cells  for  the  polyps. 

The  colony  commonly  has  a  solid  axis, 
the  virgula,  sometimes  double.  They 
were  mostly  free-swimming  or  pelagic. 

2.  Any6tone  having  natural  mai  kings 
suggestive  of  a  draw  ing,  as  ruin  marble, 
moss  agate,  etc. 

gTap'fo-iit'ic  (  lTt'Tk),  a.  Of  or  pertain¬ 
ing  to  graptolites ;  containing  grapto¬ 
lites  ;  as,  a  graptolitic  slate, 
grap'y  (graj/i),  a.  1  Of  or  pert,  to 
grapes  or  the  vine  ;  resembling  grapes. 

2.  Veter.  Affected  w  ith  grapes, 
grasp  (grasp),  t’.  i.  ;  grasped  (graspt) ;  grasp'ing.  [ME. 
graspen  to  grope,  grasp  at,  prob.  akin  to  LG.  grapsen  to 
grasp,  E .grope,  and  peril,  to  E.  grab.  Cf.  grope.]  1.  To 
make  the  motion  of  seizing  or  trying  to  seize  ;  to  clutch  ; 
to  grope.  Obs.  exc.  with  at  (see  below). 

2.  To  embrace  ;  grapple  ;  —  with  with  or  about.  Obs. 
to  grasp  at,  to  catch  or  clutch  at ;  to  try  to  seize  ;  to  seize 
eagerly  ;  as,  Alexander  grasped  at  universal  empire, 
grasp,  v.  t.  1.  To  clutch  at ;  to  take  or  seize  eagerly. 

2.  To  seize  and  hold  by  clasping  or  embracing  with  the 
fingers  or  arms  ;  to  catch  ;  to  take  possession  of. 

Thy  hand  is  made  to  grasp  a  palmer’s  staff.  Shak 

3.  To  lay  hold  of  with  the  mind  ;  to  become  thoroughly 
acquainted  or  conversant  with  ;  to  comprehend. 

grasp,  n.  1.  Something  intended  for  grasping  or  to  be 
grasped,  as  a  handle  or  a  fluke  of  an  anchor.  Obs. 

2.  Specif.  :  Naut.  The  handle  of  an  oar. 

3.  A  grasping  ;  hand  grip;  also,  a  seizure  by  embrace; 

an  embrace.  “  The  grasps  of  love.”  Shak. 

4.  Reach  of  the  arms  ;  hence,  the  power  of  seizing  and 
holding  ;  as,  it  w  as  beyond  or  within  his  grasp. 

5.  Forcible  holding  ;  possession  ;  hold  ;  control. 

The  whole  space  that ’s  in  the  tyrant's  grasp.  Shak. 

6.  Mental  hold,  or  comprehension,  esp.  when  broad. 

The  foremost  minds  of  the  next  .  .  .  era  were  not,  in  power  of 
grasp ,  equal  to  their  predecessors  1.  Taylor 

grasp'ing,^.  pr.  de  vb.  n.  of  grasp  ;  esp. :  j).  a.  Avaricious  ; 
greedy  ;  covetous  ;  as,  a  grasping  usurer.  —  grasp'ing  ly, 
adv.  —  grasp'ing-ness,  n. 

graspless,  a.  1.  Without  a  grasp  or  grip  ;  relaxed. 

2.  That  cannot  be  grasped  ;  incomprehensible, 
grass  (gras),  n.  [ME.  gras,  gres,  gers,  AS.  grses,  gsers ; 
akin  to  OFries.  gres,  gers ,  08.,  D.,  G.,  Icel.,  &  Goth,  gras , 
Dan.  grses ,  Sw.  gras ,  and  prob.  to  E.  green ,  grow ;  cf.  L. 
gramen  grass,  Gr.  \6pTos.  Cf.  graze  to  feed  on  grass.] 

1.  In  the  widest  sense,  green  herbage  affording  food  for 
cattle  or  other  grazing  animals,  esp.  that  of  plants  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  families  Poaceae,  Cyperac^e,  and  Juncace#,  in 
which  the  leaves  have  narrow  and  spear-shaped  blades. 

2.  Any  monocotyledonous  plant  of  the  grass  family  (Poa- 
ceae).  The  true  grasses  are  distinguished  by  their  jointed 
stems  (culms),  sheathing  leaves,  flowers  borne  in  spike- 
lets  composed  of  bracts  (glumes),  and  fruit  consisting  of  a 
seedlike  grain  (caryopsis).  Seethe  Table.  Popularly,  also, 
any  of  many  sedges,  rushes,  etc.,  of  similar  aspect. 

3.  Any  small  herb,  esp.  one  used  medicinally.  Obs.  or  Dial. 

4.  With  attributive,  any  of  various  plants  having  grasslike 
foliage,  as  curly  grass,  blue-eyed  grass,  etc. 

5.  The  vegetative  condition  of  a  cereal,  before  the  ear  of 
grain  is  developed.  Obs. 

Wheat  falls  sometimes  whilst ’t  is  in  grass  J.  Tull. 

Our  faith  is  yet  in  the  grass  Toruson. 

6.  A  blade  or  leaf  of  grass  ;  — now  only  in  pi. 

7.  a  Pasture  land  ;  ground  on  which  grass  is  grown  for 
hay  or  pasture,  b  A  specified  area  of  land  for  grazing. 

8.  The  annual  growth  of  grass  ;  hence,  the  spring  season. 
Now  Collnq.  “  Tw  o  years  old  next  grass.11  Latham. 

9.  Metaphorically,  what  is  transitory. 

Surely  the  people  is  grass.  Is.  xl.  7 

10.  The  turf,  or  grass-covered  earth ;  hence,  specif.,  Mi m 
ing,  the  surface  of  the  ground. 

11.  Short  for  sparrougrass ,  asparagus. 

12.  Printers ’  Slang.  Temporary  or  casual  work  ;  also,  a 
person  doing  it.  British. 

lETfr"  The  following  tables  include  most  grasses  having 
vernacular  names.  In  Table  I.  are  grasses  of  American, 
European,  or  Asiatic  origin  ;  in  Table  II.,  those  of  Austra¬ 
lia,  New  Zealand,  and  adjacent  islands.  The  more  impor¬ 
tant  names  are  defined  in  the  main  Vocabulary . 

EXPLANATORY  NOTE. 

Distribution  is  indicated  as  follows  :  Af.,  Africa;  As.,  Asia; 
B.,  Boreal,  i.  e.  north  temperate  and  arctic;  C..  cosmopolitan;  Cu.. 
cultivated  ;  E-,  Europe;  NA.,  North  America;  SA.,  South  Ameri¬ 
ca;  Te.  or  te.,  temperate  (regions):  Tr.  or  tr.,  tropical  and  subtrop¬ 
ical  (regions)  The  given  distribution  includes  regions  where 
the  grass  is  naturalized  or  much  cultivated- 
Economic  uses  are  indicated  as  follows  :  1,  pasturage,  forage, 
or  hay  ;  2,  grain  used  for  food  ;  3.  all  other  economic  uses,  as 
ornamental  grasses  (including  lawn  grasses),  those  used  for 
paper,  basketry,  etc.  Grasses  with  no  numeral  designation  have 
no  particular  economic  value. 


grapenel.  -fr  grapnel. 
grape  pear.  A  shadbush  (Am- 
efauc/iK-rhotryapiuw)  with  clus¬ 
tered  fruits,  and  leaves  resem¬ 
bling  pear  leaves.  lloxern.l 
grape  phylloxera.  Thephyl-| 
grape  s:a  e.  A  scale  insect  (\l<- 
jiidiottis  une)  which  attacks 
the  grapevine  and  various  fruit 
trees.  [  /.  1 

grape'-seed'  oil.  See  on..  Tahle] 
grape'shot7,  r.  f.  To  discharge 
grapeshot  at.  Ran  . 
grapestone  oil.  See  on..  Table  1. 
grape  tree,  a  A  grapevine,  b 
The  sea  grape.  H  wt  Indies. 
grapevine  flea  beetle.  See  flea 
BEETLE. 


grapevine  leaf  hopper,  grape-  ; 
vine  thrips.  =  grape  leaf 

■HH-PKR 

grape  weevil.  =  grape  cur- 
« run.  Igrape  moth.  I 

grape  worm.  The  larva  of  the | 
grape'wort'  (grap'wOrtO,  n.  a 
rhe  baneberrv.  b  The  bryony, 
graph.  Short  for  hectograph, 
ghromogkaph,  etc.  Collar/. 
graph'i-ca\-ly, «'/»•.  of  graph  ic, 
graphical.  [w.  See -m>s. 
graph'i-cal  ness  graph'ic  ness, 
graph 'l-o  log'i-cal  (grftf '  T-il- 
lbj'T-kdl ),  0.,  graph  i-ol'o-giet 
(-fil'r-jTHt).  n.  Irreg.  for  <•  KAi’ii- 
OLOG1GAI..  G  ha  mot  OGt<T. 
graph  i-ol'o  gy  (-M'o-jl).  n. 


[Cf.  GRAPHOLOGY.)  a  =  GRAPH¬ 
OLOGY.  1 .  b  Science,  art,  or  man¬ 
ner  of  graphic  representation. 
Graph  o-lith ' i- das  ( gr&tvo-lY t  h  '- 
Y-de),».j</.  'XL. ;  Gr.  ypdi.iv 
to  write  -I ith  -+-  -idfi:.)  Zool. 

A  family  of  tortricid  moths  dis¬ 
tinguished  by  a  fringe  of  long 
hairs  on  the  basal  part  of  the 
cubitus  of  each  hind  wing.  The 
codling  moth  is  cn  example.  — 
graph  o-lith 'id  (-Yd),  a.  6,-  n. 
graph  o-’og'ic  (-Ifij'Yk).  graph  - 
o-log'i-cal  (-Y-kdd ),  a.  Of  or  per¬ 
taining  t a  graphology, 
graph  o'  'o-gist  (grfif-81'o-jYst), 
11.  One  versed  in  g-anhologv. 
graph  o-phon'ic  (grJirfi-lPn'- 


Yk),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a 
graphophone. 

graph'o-BpasnRgrttf'iY-Bpfiz’m), 
" {grapho-  4-  Med. 

Writer's  cramp, 
grspien  +  grope. 
grap'ing (grap'Yng),  n.  Gather¬ 
ing  of  grapes. 

grap'lin.  grap'line  (grfip'lYn). 
Corrupt,  of  grappling,  a  grap¬ 
pling  iron. 

gTap'nel.  To  catch,  seize,  or 
hold  with  a  grapnel.  [plant.  I 
grap'nel  plant.  =  grapple! 
grappe.  > .  1.  fr  [Cf.  grasp, 
grope.)  To  grasp;  to  handle; 
to  grope.  Ohs.  [Oft.«.  I 

grap'per.  u.  A  grappling  hook.  | 


grapple  fork.  See  fork,  11  lust. 
grapple  iron.  A  grappling  iron, 
grap'ple-ment,  u.  See  -ment. 
gTap'pler  (gr&p'lfr),  n.  One 
that  grapples;  as:  a  A  grapnel  or 
grapplingiron.  b  A  hand.S/o//#. 
Grap'sus  (grftp's/Ts),  11.  [NL., 
fr.  Gr.  ypa  !  aioc  a  crab.)  Zool. 
A  genus  of  crabs  having  a  some¬ 
what  quadrilateral  carapace, 
wide  postabdomen,  and  short 
eyestalks  They  inhabit  sea¬ 
shores  and  run  very  rapidly.  The 
genus  is  the  type'  of  a  family, 
Grap'si-dae  ( -sY-de).  —  grap'sold 
(-soid),  a.  fr  n.  [LITE.  It. I 

grap'to-lith.  Var.  of  grapto-| 
Grap'to-li-thi 'na  (gr  fc  p'to-l  Y- 


thl'na),  7i.  pi.  [NL.]  =  Grapto- 
LITHIDA.  See  OBAPTOLITJE. 
grap'to-man^y  (grflp'tC-mfin' 
t>Y),  v.  [Gr.  ypanros  engraved, 
written  -f  •money A  Divination 
by  handwriting.'  Rare. 
gras.  •)•  grass. 
grase.  grace,  grass,  graze. 
grase.  Dial.  Eng.  var.  of  grease. 
gresh.  r.  t  fr  1.  To  gnash.  Obs. 
gras 'hop',  w.  Grasshopper.  Obs. 
gra'sier.  4  OKAZIMh 
graap'a-ble,  a.  See  -able. 
grasp'er,  n.  One  that  grasps; 
specif.,  a  greedy  person, 
graa'ple.  +  grapple,  n.  9f  r. 
graspt.  Grasped.  Ref.  Sp 
grass.  grace. 


ale,  senate,  care,  &m,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofa ;  eve,  $vent,  €nd,  recent,  maker;  ice,  Ill;  old,  6bey,  orb,  5dd,  s&ft,  connect ;  use,  unite,  (iro,  iip,  circus,  menU; 

l!  Foreign  Word.  +  Obsolete  Variant  of.  +  combined  with.  =  equal*. 
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Table  I.  American,  Europe¬ 
an,  and  Asiatic  Grasses. 
African  cane,  pearl  millet. 
African  millet,  E  leus  ine  coraca- 
na.  Tr.  As.  Af.  SA.  2,  3. 
Aleppo  grass.  Johnson  grass, 
alkali  grasB,  salt  grass  a. 
alkali  saccaton,  Sporobolus  ax- 
roides.  NA.  1. 

Angola  grass,  Panicum  specta¬ 
cle.  Af.  SA.  1.  (E.  As.  3.1 

animated  oat.  Avena  sterilis.\ 
ankee.  barn  grass, 
annual  meadow  grass,  dwarf 
meadow  grass.  [NA.I 

ant  rice,  Aristida  oliganthu.  \ 
Apache  blue  grass,  wire  bunch 
grass.  -  A.  timothy,  Phalaris 
august  a.  NA.  1. 

Arabian  millet,  Johnson  grass. 
Arctic  grass,  rescue  grass, 
arrow  grass,  esparto  a 
Austin  grass,  Colorado  grnss. 
Australian  millet,  Johnson  g.- 
A.  oats.  A.  prairie  g.,  rescue  g.- 
A.  sand  g.,  Japanese  lawn  g. 
Austrian  brome  grass,  awnless 
brome. 

awned  wheat  g.,  bearded  wheat 
grass.  [mis.  E.  As.  NA.I. I 
awnless  brome.  /{roams  i7ter-| 
Bahama  grass.  Bermuda  grass, 
bajree,  pearl  millet.  [te.  2.1 
barley.  Hordeum  sativum  Cu.| 
barn  grass,  barnyard  grass, 
barnyard  millet.  See  Vocab. 
beach  g.,  Animophda  arena  via. 
E.  NA. 

bearded  crowfoot.  C/dor  is  bar- 
bata.  C.  tr.  3.  -  b.  darnel,  dar¬ 
nel  a.  -  b.  meaquit,  Stipa  leii- 
cotricha .  NA.I.  -  b  saccaton, 
Muhlenbergia  dtst  ic/i  oph  pi  la . 
NA.  1. -b.  wheat  grass,  Agro¬ 
pyron  camnum.  E.  NA. 
beard  grass,  a  Andropogon.  b 

/' ohjpoqon  monspeliensis.  NA. 
1.  c  Needle  grass  a- 
bear  grass ,  Stipa  setigera.  NA.I. 
ber.e.  vetivert. 

Bengal  grass,  Italian  millet, 
bent,  nr  bent  grass.  Agrostis 
Bermuda  grass,  Capriola  dac- 
titlon.  C.  tr.  1,  8. 
big  blue  stem,  blue  stem  a. 
black  bent,  switch  g. -b  bunch 

f.,  Hilaria  mutica.  NA.  1.- 
.  grama.  &  Boutelouu  erio- 
poda.  NA.I.  b  Black  bunch  g. 
-  b.  g..  Blender  foxtail.  -  b  oat 
g.,  bearded  mesquit.  -  b.-seed 
g..  smutg.  [nacea.  C.tr.  1.1 
bladygrass.  Imjierata  anindi-\ 
blue  bent,  blue  stem  a.  b  grama 
Bonteloua  oligosturhya.  NA. 
l.-b.  g.,  Poa.  -  b.  joint  a  <  ’a- 
lamagrosti*  cana/tensis.  NA.  1. 
b  Blue  stem  b.  -  b.  stem,  a  A n- 
dropoyon  provxncialis.  NA.  1. 
b  Ay  ropy  von  ylaucmn.  NA.I. 
bonnet  grass,  rcdtop  a. 

Borden's  grass,  rcdtop  a. 
bottle-brush  g  ,  Hystru  fiystrix. 
N  A . 

bottle  grass,  green  foxtail, 
bottom  grass.  Colorado  grass, 
branch  grass,  creek  sedge, 
branching  foxtail,  windmill  g. 
bristle -pointed  oat,  Arena  stn- 
yosa.  E. 

bristly  foxtail,  a  Giant  millet, 
b  Claetochlna  vertxcillata.  E. 
NA. 

brome  grass,  /{minus. 
brook  grass.  Andropogon  glo- 
mcratus.  NA.  1. 
broom-corn  millet.  Panic  uni 
miliaceum.  C.  tr.  2. 
broom  grass.  An  Iropogon  rtr- 
ywicus  and  A.scoparxus.  NA. 
broom  sedge,  broom  gruss. 
brown  bent,  Rhode  Island  bent, 
brown  millet,  broom-corn  mil¬ 
let.  [turn.  NA.I 

browntop,  Panxcum  juscicuki-\ 
buffalo  grass,  a  /inlbilis  dacty- 
I  aides.  NA.I.  b  Grama  grass, 
bull  grass  a  Cord  g.  b  Gama  g. 
bulrush  millet,  pe  «rl  millet, 
bunch  g.  See  Vocab.  -  b.  redtop, 
Poa  bnckleyana.  NA.  l.-D. 
spear  g..  Poa  arid  a.  NA.  1. 
Burden's  grass  a  Rhode  Island 
bent,  b  Redtop  a. 
bur  grass,  sand  bur. 
buzzard  grass.  African  millet, 
calfkii'.  velvet  grass. 

California  blue  g  ,  mutton  g. 
Canada  blue  grass,  wire  grass  b. 
Canada  lyme  grass,  wild  rye  a. 
Canadian  small  reed,  blue  joint 
a.  lea  sf s.  E.2,3.1 

Canary  grass.  Pindar  is  canon- 1 
cane.  Arundinaria  maenmper- 
ma.  NA.  8.  [cue.  I 

capon’8-tail  fescue,  rat-tail  fes-| 
carpet  g.  a  Paspalum  compres- 
sum.  NA.  SA.  1.  b  Smut  g. 
cat-tall  g.,  Timothy.  -  c  millet. 

a  Italian  millet,  b’ Pearl  millet, 
chandler’s  grass,  couch  grass, 
cheat,  chess. 

chess,  Bromus  secalinns  and 
other  species  of  Bromus. 
chicken  corn,  Androjioyon  sor¬ 
ghum  sativus.  Cu.  tr.  2. 
cltronella  g.,  Andropogon  par¬ 
ti  us  As.  3.  f natus .  E.  As.  I 

cockscomb  g.,  Cj/nosurus  echi- 1 
cocksfoot,  a  Orchard  grass,  b 
Shania  millet.  [C.  tr.  I 

cockspur,  Cenchrus  eckxnatus.  | 
cockspur  grass,  barn  grass. 
Colorado  grass,  Panxcum  texa- 
num.  NA.  1. 

comb-fringed  grass,  yard  grnss. 
common  reed,  Phrag  mites 

phraqmites.  C.  te.  1. 
concho-grass.  Colorado  grass, 
cord  grass,  Spartina  cynosuroi- 
</c.s.  NA.  1,  3. 
corn  beads.  Job’s  tears, 
cotton  grass,  Panxcum  lanatum. 

C.  tr.  1.  See  also  Vocab. 
couch  brome,  awnless  brome. 
couch  grass,  Aqropyron  repens 
E.  AS.  NA.  1. 

crab  grass,  a  Synthensma  san- 
gui nalis.  C.  1.  b  Yardgrass. 


creek  sedge,  Spartina  stneta 
inuritiaia.  E.  NA. 
creeping  beard  g.,  Oplismenus 
setunus  C.  tr.  -  c.  bent,  Agros- 
tis  stolonifera.  E.  NA.  1,  3.  - 

c.  fescue,  red  fescue.  -  c.  mes- 
auit,  curly  mesquit.  -  c.  panic, 
Panxcum  repens.  C.  tr.  -  c. 
soft  g.,  Holcus  mollis.  E.  -  c 
spear  g.,  wire  g.  a. -c.  wheat 
g..  couch  g. 

crested  dogstail,  Cynosurus  cris- 
tutus.  E.  NA  1,3. 
crop  grass,  yardgrass. 
crowfoot  grama,  blue  grama 
crowfoot  grass,  Dactylocteniuin 
if  gyp  tm  m  C.  tr.  1,  2. 

Cuba  grass.  Johnson  grass. 
Cuban  cane,  reed  grass  a 
curly  mesquit,  Hilaria  cen- 
chroides.  NA  1. 
cuscus,  vetivert. 
dagassa,  African  millet. 

Dakota  millet  a  Italian  millet. 

b  Broom-corn  millet, 
darnel,  a  Lolium  temulentum.  E. 

b  Rye  grass  a.  [NA.  1.1 

deer  grass,  Epicamves  rigens.  | 
devil' s-darnlng-neeales  -knit- 
tiug-needles.  esparto  a. 
devil’s  grass,  couch  grass, 
ditch  millet,  Paspa  Turn  scrobt- 
culatum.  Tr.  E.  As.  2. 
doab,  Bermuda  gruss. 
dog  grass,  couch  grass, 
dog’s  bent,  Rhode  Island  bent.  - 

d. -taUc.  aC  'ynositrus.  b  Yard- 
g.  -  dogTs-tooth  g.  a  Bearded 
wheat  tjrasii.  b  Bermuda  grass. 

doorba,  Bermuda  grass, 
downy  oat  g.,  Avena  vuhescens. 

E.  As.  NA.  1.  [lenberaia. I 

drop  seed  a  Sporobofas.  b  Sfuh-\ 
duclt  grass,  false  redtop. 
durfa  g.,  durgee  g.,  couch  g. 
durra,  Andropogon  sorghum 
durra.  Cu.  tr.  2. 

Dutch  g.  a  Couch  g.  b  Yardg. 
dwarf  meadow  g.,Poa  annua. C. 
early  bunch  grass,  Eatoma  ob- 
tusatu.  NA.  1.  (dow  g.l 
early  meadow  g.,  dwarf  mea-| 
early  mesquit,  buffalo  grass  a. 
early  spring  g  ,  everlasting  g. 
East  Indian  millet,  pearl  millet. 
Egyptian  corn,  chicken  corn.  - 
E  g.  a  Johnson  g.  b  Crow¬ 
foot  g.  -  E.  millet  a  Johnson 
grass,  b  Pearl  millet. 

English  bent,  redtop  a.  -  E.  blue 
g.  a  Meadow  fescue,  b  Wire 
grass  a.  -  E  g.  a  Redtop  a.  b 
Kentucky  blue  g.  -  E.  rye  g., 
perennial  rye  g. 

esparto,  a  Stipa  tenacissxma.  E. 

3.  b  Lygeum  spm  turn.  E.Af.3. 
evergreen  grass,  tall  oat  gra>s. 
evergreen  millet.  Johnson  grass, 
everlasting  g.,  Erioc/doa  punc¬ 
tata.  C.  tr.  1.  [ft/es.  NA.I 
fall  redtop.  Triodia  seslerioi-] 
false  brome.  Brachy  podium  pin¬ 
na  tarn.  E.  -  f.  guinea  g.,John- 
bop  g.  -  f.  mesquit,  buffalo g.  a. 
-  f.  redtop, Poa  ffara.  E.NA.l. 
feather  bunch  g.,  Stipa  viridu- 
la.  NA.I.  -  f.  g  a  Stipa.  b  Vel¬ 
vet  g.  -  f.  sedge  g.,  Andropo¬ 
gon  saccha roides.  NA.  SA.  1,3. 
fescue,  Fes t nca. 

finebent.  redtop  a  fb  Redtop  a. I 
finetop.  a  Rhode  Island  bent. | 
finger-comb  g  .  Dactylocteniuin. 
finger  g.  a  Chloris.  b  Crab  g  a 
fin's  grass,  couch  g.  [bent.  I 
florin,  a  Redtop  a.  b  Creeping! 
floating  foxtail,  water  foxtail, 
floating  grais.  //yd  roc  I  do  a  ca¬ 
rol  inen  is.  NA. 
flyaway  grass,  rough  bent 
fool  h  y.  a  Rough  bent,  b  Old 
\s  itch  grass. 

fowl  meadow  grass,  a  Poasero- 
tiaa.  E.  NA.  b  Paniculanu 
nerrata.  NA.I. 
fox  grass  See  Vocab. 
foxtail.  .  I lopecurus. 

French  rye  grass,  tall  oat  grass, 
fringed  brome.  swamp  chess, 
furzetop  a  Rhode  Island  bent. 

b  Redtop  &.  [mutica.  NA.l.l 
galleta.  Hilaria  rigida  und  //.  | 
gama  grass.  Tripsacum  dacty- 
loide*.  NA.  1.3. 

German  millet.  Italian  millet, 
giant  millet,  Chtetochloa  mag- 
na.  NA.  [tin.  NA.  1.1 

giant  rye  g..  E/ynuis  condensa- 1 
golden  millet.  Italian  millet, 
golden  oat  grass,  yellow  oat  g. 
golden-top  grass,  Lamarckxa 
uurea.  E.  As.  NA.  3. 
goose  grass,  a  Y ardgrass.  b  Col¬ 
orado  grass,  c  Dwarf  meadow 
grass  d  Sea  spear  grass, 
grama  grass,  flunteloua. 
grapevine  grass,  or  grapevine 
mesqulte,  vine  mesquite. 
grass  of  the  Andes,  tall  oat  g. 
great  bunch  grass,  Fes t nca  sca- 
brella.  NA.  1. 

green  foxtail,  green  pigeon  g., 
Chtetochloa  viridis.  0.  te. 
green  valley  grass.  Johnson  g. 
Guatemala  grass,  tcosinte. 
guinea  corn,  a  Durra.  b  Pearl 
millet. 

guinea  grass,  a  Pam  cum  maxi¬ 
mum.  C.  tr.  1.  b  Johnson  gruss. 
gumbo  grass,  blue  stem  b. 
hair  grass,  rough  bent 
hairy  finger  grass,  crab  grass  a. 
hairy  mesquit.  side  oats, 
hard  fescue.  Festnca  durinscu/a. 
E.NA.  1.  -  h.  g  .  St.  Augustine  g. 
hare’s-tail  grass,  Lagurus  ova- 
fas.  E.  Af. 

hariall  grass,  Bermuda  grass, 
hassock  g..  Deschampsia  ctespx- 
tosa.  E.NA.3.  [hews.  E.l.l 
heath  grass.  Sieglmgia  decum-\ 

hedgehog  grass,  sand  bur. 
herd’s  g.  a  Timothy,  b  Redtop  a. 
hirse,  or  hirse  grass,  broom- 
corn  millet. 

hog  millet,  broom-corn  millet, 
holy  grass,  vanilla  grass, 
hooded  grass,  soft  chess, 
horse  millet,  pearl  millet, 
hose  grass,  velvet  grass. 


Hungarian  blue  g.,  velvet  g.  -  H. 
brome,  H.  forage  g  ,  awnless 
brome.  -  H.  g.,  Italian  millet, 
hunger  grass,  slender  foxtail. 
Indian  corn,  Zea  mays.  - 1. couch 
g  ,  I.  doob  g.,  Bermuda  g.-I.g., 
wood  g.- 1.  millet,  a  Enocoma 
cusoidata.  NA.I,  2.  b  Pearl 
millet. -I.  reed,  Cinna  arun- 
dt nacea  E.  NA.  l.-I.  rice, 
wild  rice  a.  -  I.  wheat,  Pani¬ 
cum  cili at issi mum.  NA. 
Italian  millet,  Chtetochloa  xta- 
lica.  Cu.  C.  1,  2. -I.  rye  g  , 
Lolium  italicum.  E.  NA.  1,3. 
Japanese  g.,  J.  wheat  g.-  J.lawn 
g.,  Zoysia  nungens.  As.  3.  -  J. 
panicle  millet, broom-corn  mil¬ 
let. -J.  wheat  g.,  /{rachypodi- 
umjaponicuin.  As.  1. 

Japan  millet,  pearl  millet. 

Job’s  tears,  Coix  lacryma-jobi. 
As.  3. 

Johnson  grass.  See  Vocab. 
joint  grass,  knotgrass. 

June  grass,  a  Kentucky  blue 
grass,  b  Koeleria  crist ata.  NA- 
jungle  rice,  Shania  millet. 

Kafir  corn,  chicken  corn. 
Kentucky  blue  g.,  Poa  pra ten- 
sis.  NA.I,  3.  [C.  tr.  1.1 

knot  g.,  Paspalum  distichuni .  | 
knotroot  grass,  Muhlenbergia 
aiexicana.  NA.  1 
koda,  ditch  millet, 
korakan,  African  millet, 
lemon  grass,  cockspur. 
lime  grass,  hassock  grass, 
little  blue  stem,  Andropogon 
scopurius.  NA.  1. 
long-leaved  bent,  blue  joint  a. 
Louisiana  grass,  Paspalum  pla- 
t  yea  ale.  NA.  [SA.  3. 1 

love  grass,  Eraprostis  eleguns.  | 
low  grama,  Bouteloua  poly- 
stachya.  NA.  1. 
low  spear  g.,  dwarf  meadow  g. 
lyme  grass,  El  yams. 
maiden  cane,  Panicum  digita- 
rioidcs.  NA. 
maize,  Indian  corn, 
mandua,  African  millet. 
Manitoba  millet,  broom-corn 
millet. 

manna  gras3,  Panicularia . 
manor r in,  wild  rice  a. 
marram  grass,  beach  grass, 
marsh  bent  grass,  redtop  a. 
mat  grass  a  Beach  gruss.  b  .Var¬ 
das  strata.  E.  As. 

May  grass,  dwarf  meadow  g. 
meadow  barley,  Hordtum  pra- 
ttnse.  E.  As  -m  cat-tall  g., 
timothy,  m  fescue,  Festuca 
elatior'  E.  NA.  1,  3. -m.  fox¬ 
tail,  Alopecurus  pruteusis.  E. 
N  A.l.-m.g.  a  Blue  g.  b  /*a- 
nicularxu.  -  m.  oat  g.,  oat  g.  b. 

-  meadow  soft  g  ,  velvet  g. 
Means  grass,  John.»on  gruss 
mesquit  grass,  a  (Iruma  grass. 

b  NeedTe  grass  a.  c  Hilaria. 
Mexican  broom-root,  deer  g.  - 
M.  lawn  g  , Opizia  stolonifera. 
NA.  3.  -  M.  whjsk,  deer  g. 
millet  a  Broom-corn  millet 
b  Italian  millet. 

Mission  grass.  St.  Augustine  g. 
molasses  grass,  Mel  in  is  niinuti- 
J/ora.  SA.  1. 
moor  grasB.  heath  grass. 
Morocco  millet,  Johnson  gruss. 
mountain  blue  g  .wire  bunch  g. 

-  m.  foxtail,  Alopecurus  occi- 
ihntaiis.  NA.  l.-rn.  oat  g.. 
'1  enne wsee  oat  g.  -  m  redtop  a 
Rhode  Island  bent,  b  North¬ 
ern  redtop  -  in.  rice,  Oryzojisis 
aspen  folia.  NA.  -  m.  sedge 
g..  little  blue  stem.  -  m.  spear 

bunch  spear  g.  -  m.  tlmo- 
hy.  a  Mountain  foxtail,  b 
P/deum  a/pinum.  C.  B.  1. 
mousetail  g.  a  Slender  foxtail. 

b  Bat-tail  fescue,  fr/es. NA.  1.1 
Munro  g.,  Panicum  agrostoi -| 
muskit  g.,  grama  g.  [NA.I. 
mutton  grass, Poa. f'end/eriana. | 
native  timothy,  mountain  tim¬ 
othy  b  [)»«/((.  NA.  1.1 

needle-and-thread.  Stipa  co-| 
needle  g  a  Aristida  fascicula- 
ta.  NA.  b Needle-and-thread. 
Nevada  blue  g.,  Poa  nevaden- 
sis.  NA.  1.  [fusa.  NA.| 
nimble  Will.  Muhlenbergia  dif- \ 
northern  redtop,  Agrostis  ex- 
arata.  NA. 

oat  grass,  a  Arena.  b  Ar- 
rhenathervm  elatius.  E.  NA.  1. 
C  Duntfionxa. 

oats,  Arena  saliva.  Cu.  te.  2. 
old  witch  grass,  Panicum  ca- 
pillare.  NA.  SA. 
orchard  grass.  Dacfylis  glome- 
ratu.  E.  As.  NA.  1,  3. 
Orcheston  grass,  rough-stalked 
meadow  grass. 

palm-leaved  grass,  a  Panicum 
p/icat urn.  As.  3.  b  P.  sulca¬ 
tum.  SA.3.  [feum.  SA.  3.1 
pampas  grass,  Gyncrium  argen- \ 
panic  bent  grass.  Munro  grass. 
Parag.,  Panicum  mode.  SA.  1. 
Paramatta  grass,  smut  grass, 
pearl  millet.  Pennisetuin  spica- 
t u in.  As.  A f.  1.2. 
perennial  rye  grass.  Lolium 
perenue.  E.  A?-.  Af.  NA.  1. 
pigeon  grass,  green  foxtail, 
pimento  grass,  St.  Augustine  g. 
pine  bunch  g.,  sheep’s  fescue, 
pine  grass.  Calamagrostis  suks- 
dorjii.  NA. 

pinon  grass,  sheen’s  fescue, 
plume  grass,  a  Erianthus  ra- 
r i  nine.  E.  As.  3.  b  E.  saccha- 
roides.  N A.  SA.3.  c  Bearded 
saccaton. 

poison  rve  grass,  darnel  a. 
Polish  mi  let.  crab  grass  n. 
Polish  wheat,  wild-goose  wheat, 
pony  grass,  ('alaniagrostis  ve- 
ghca.  E.NA.l.  [NA.l.l 
porcupine  grass,  Stipa  spartea.  | 
prairie  grass,  a  Early  bunch 
gra.-s.  b  June  grass  b. 
prairie  June  grass,  J  uue  grass  b- 
purple  beard  g.,  needle  g.  a.  -  p. 
bent  g..  Calamovilfaorevipi- 


lis.  NA.-p.g.,  Pappophoruni 
weight ii.  NA.  1. -purple-top. 
fall  redtop.  -  purple  wood  g., 
little  blue  stem- 

quack.  quick,  or  quitch,  grass, 

couch  grass. 

quake  grass,  couch  grass, 
quaking  grass,  Brizu. 
quivering  grass. Indian  millet  a. 
ragi  millet,  African  millet, 
rancherla  grass,  sea  lyme  grass 
Randall  grass,  meadow  fescue, 
range  crass,  vine  mesquit. 
rat-tail  fescue,  Festuca  myuros. 

E.  As.  NA.-r.  g.,  Manisuris. 
rattlesnake  grass,  a  Brizu 
tnuxima.  E.  3.  b  Paniculanu 
canadensis.  NA. 
ray  grass,  perennial  rye  grass, 
red  fescue,  Festuca  rubra.  E. 

NA  1,3. -r  millet,  crab  g  a 
redtop.  a  Agrostis  alba.  E.  As. 

NA.  1,3.  b  Blue  joint  a. 
redtop  panic  grass.  Munro  g. 
red-topped  bufale  grass.  Poa 
tenuxjolxa.  NA. 
reed,  a  Arundo  donax.  E.  As.  3. 
b  Beach  grass,  c  Wild  rice  a. 

-  r.  bent  g  .  Calamagrostis  cin- 
noides.  NA.  -  r.  canary  g., 
Phalaris urundiuaceu.  E.  Aw 
NA.  1.  -r  fescue,  meadow  fes¬ 
cue  -  r.  g  a  Arundo,  esn.  A. 
donax.  b  Wood  g.  a.  C  Com¬ 
mon  reed.  -  r.  meadow  g..  Pa¬ 
nicularia  americanu.  NA.  1. 
rescue  grass,  Bromus  unioloi- 
des.  NA.  SA.  1. 

Rhode  Island  bent.  Agrostis 
can  in  a.  E.  NA.  3,  1 
ribbon  cans,  sugar  cane 
ribbon  grass.  Phalaris  arun- 
dxnuceu  picta.  Cu.  3 
rice,  Oryza  saliva.  Cu.  tr.  2. 
river  grass.  Colorado  g. 
rough  bent,  Agrostis  scabra. 
NA.  -r. -leaved  bent,  Agrostis 
asperxjolia.  NA.-r  meadow 
g.,  or  rough-stalked  meadow 
g  .Poa  ti  n  ud is.  E.  As.  NA.  1. 
running  mesquit,  curly  mesquit. 
rush  g.,  .N  n /  otiolusju'nceiis.  NA. 
rvsb  marsh  g  ,  fox  g  [millet.  I 
Lu8Bian  millet,  broom -corn  | 
rye,  cole  cereule.  Cu.  te  2. 
ryeg.  a  Lolium  fierenne.  E.  As 
Ai.NA.l.  bLymeg.  [NA.l.l 
saccaton.  Sporobolus  xvrightii.\ 
St  Augustine  grass,  Stenotu- 
phruin  americanum.  C.  tr 
St.  Mary's  grass,  a  Johnson 
grass,  b  Guinea  gruss  a 
Salem  grass.  \  elvet  gruss 
saltg  a  JJistic/ilis  spicuta.  NA. 

b  Fox  g.  c  Alkali  saccaton. 
sait-marsh  grass,  fox  g. 
sand  bur,  Cenchrus  tnbnloides. 
NA.  -  s  g  a  Culamorilja  Ion- 
gif  olio.  NA.  b  Blue  joint  a. 
c  Indian  millet  a.  d  Triplasis 
purpurea.  NA.  -  s.  oats,  wild 
outs  a  -  s.  reed,  beach  g 
sand  spur,  wuml  bur 
satin  grass,  wild  timothy  a. 
Schrader’s  grass,  rescue  grass, 
scutch  g  a  Bermuda  g.  b  Couch 
gruss  [tata.  E.  As.  NA.  3.1 
seacoast  bent.  Agrostis  coarc-\ 
sea.  lyme  g.,  Ely m us  arenarius. 

E.  As.  NA.  [lata  NA.l.l 

seaside  oats.  Uniola  panicu- 1 
sea  spear  grass.  Puccintllia 
inarxtiina.  C.  te.  1. 
sedge  g.,  broom g.  [na.  NA.l.l 
seed  mesquit,  Jioutcloua 
Seneca  grass,  vanilla  grass, 
sesame  grass,  uuma  gru^s. 
Shama  millet,  r a ni cum  colony  m. 

C.tr.  1.2.  IE.  As.  NA.l.l 

sheep’s  fescue,  Festuca  orina.\ 
side  oats,  Bonteloua  curtipen- 
duta.  NA.I. 
silk  grass,  rough  bent, 
silt  grass,  knot  grass., 
silver  beard  grass.  Andropogon 
argyrreus.  NA. 

Simpson's  grass,  maiden  cane, 
six-weeks  grass  a  Low  grama. 

b  Dwarf  meadow  gras*, 
sleepy  grass.  Stipa  raseyi.  NA.I. 
slender  foxtail.  A  lop  e  c  u  r  u  s 
aurestis.  E.  I.  -  s.  meadow  g., 
Eragrostxs  pilosa.  C.  tr.  1.2.- 
s.  wheat  g.,  Agrojiyron  teue- 
ruin.  NA.  1. 

slough  g.  a  Becknianma  ernen  - 
for m is.  E.  As.  NA.  1.  b  Cord 
grass.  [NA.I 

small  cane,  Arundmarxa  tecta.  | 
small  Indian  millet,  Oryzopsis 
micrantha.  NA.I.  [E.  As.  3. 1 
small  quaking  g .,/iriza  media. \ 
smooth  brome.  a  A  w  n  1  e  s  s 
brome.  b  Bromus  racewosus. 
E.  NA.  1.  s.  meadow g.,  Ken¬ 
tucky  blue  g.-s  rye  g. Terrell  g. 
smut  g.,  Sfiorobolns  mdicus. C.tr. 
soft  chess.  Bromus  hordeaceus. 

E.  As.  Af.  f glixou.  C.tr.2.| 
sorghum.  Ana  rofiogon  sor-| 
southern  spear  grass,  Eragros- 
tis  purs/n i.  NA. 

Spanish  grass,  esparto  a 
spear  grass,  meadow  grass, 
spike  g.  a  Salt  g.  b  Seaside 
oats.  (  prot  if  el'u  iii.  NA.l.l 
sprouting  crab  grass.  /V/w»cww»| 
squirrel  g., wall  barley. -s. -tail  g.. 

Hnrdeum  jubalum.  NA.  SA. 
stickers,  bristly  foxtail  b. 
stink  grass,  Eraprostis  major. 
E.  NA. 

striped  grass,  ribbon  grnss. 
Suffolk  grass,  dwarf  meadow  g. 
sugar  cane.  Saccharum  ojfici- 
naruni.  Cu.  tr.  3. 
summer  dew  grass,  redtop  a. 
swamp  chess,  Bromus  ediatus. 

NA.  -  s.  wire  g.,  false  redtop. 
sweet  g..  vanilla  g.  -  s.  reed.  I n- 
dinn  reed.-s.  reed  g.,  Cinna 
amndinucea,  C.  pendxda.  E. 
rts.  NA.  l.-s.  vernal  g  %  An- 
Ihoxanlhum  odoratuin.  E.  As. 
At.  NA.I.  8.  [turn.  NA.l.l 
switch  grass.  Panicum  mrga- \ 
Syrian  grass,  Johnson  grass, 
tall  fescue,  meadow  fescue, 
tall  grama,  side  oats 
tall  oat  graR-.  oat  grass  b. 


tear  grass.  Job’s  tears 
teff,  Lrugi  o>tis  ahyssinica  Af.  2. 
Tennessee  fescue,  red  fescue. 
Tennessee  oat  grass,  Danthouia 
compressa.  NA.I.  [NA.l.l 
teosinte,  Euchlsen a  mexicuna.  | 
Terrell  grass,  Elyrnus  viigxm- 
cus.  NA. 

Texan  mesquit,  seed  mesquit. 
Texas  blue  g  ,  I’oa  arachni fera. 

NA.  1.  -  t.  millet.  Colurudo  g. 
thatch,  creek  6edge. 
thatch  grass,  cord  grass, 
tickle  grass,  rough  bent, 
timothy,  /’/deum  ftralense.  E. 

Am.  NA.I, 3.  [maltCMX.  NA.i 
toothache  g  ,  Camjiulosus  aro-\ 
tufted  hair  grass,  hassock  g. 
tumble  grass,  old  witch  grass, 
turkeyfoot,  Andropogon  hallii 
NA. 

Tuscarora  rice,  wild  rice  a 
tussock  grass  a  /‘oajlabelluta. 

SA.  b  Smut  grass, 
twisted  beard  grass,  Andropo¬ 
gon  contortus.  C.  tr. 
twitch  grass,  couch  g  [As.  1.1 
usar  g.,  Sfiorobolns  orientalis.  | 
vanilla  grass,  Savastana  odo- 
ratu.  B.  E.  As.  NA.  3. 
velvet  g., Holcus  lauatus.  E.  NA. 
vernal  grass,  sweet  vernal  g. 
vetivert,  Andropogon  squurro 
sits.  As.  Af.3.  [sum  NA.| 
vine  mesquit,  Panicum  o6f«-| 
Virginia  beard  grass,  broom  g. 
Virginia  lyme  grass,  Terrell  g 
wall  barley,  Ho r deum  murxnum. 
E.  As.  Af.  NA. 

water  couch,  knot  g.  -  w.  foxtail, 

Alopecurus  penicillatus.  E.  Aw. 
Al.NA.l,3.-w  g.,barng.-w. 
meadow  g..  reed  meadow  g.  - 
w.  oats.  w.  rice,  wild  rice  a. 
wavy  hair  grass,  wood  hail  g. 
western  beard  g.,  needle g.  a.  w. 
brome,  Bromus  pumpelliuuvs. 
NA.  1.  -  w.  June  g.,  June  g.  b. 

-  w.  rye  g..  giant  rye  g. 
wheat,  Iriticum  sutirum  Cu. 

te.  2.  -  w.  grass,  Agropyron 
white  bent,  redtop.  -  w  grama, 
a  Blue  grama  b  Side  outs. - 
w.  g  , Homalocench rus  x'iryini- 
cus.  NA.  -  w.  rush,  fox  g.  -  w. 
spear  g..  reed  meuuow'  g.  -  w. 
timothy,  velvet  g. 
whitetop.  redtop  a. 
wild  barley,  squirrel-tuil  grass, 
wild  goose  wheat.  Trxticum  jio- 
foincuni.  Cu.  E.  2. 
wild  millet,  a  Green  foxtail,  b 
Jndiun  millet  a  w  oat  g. 
a  \N  ood  g  a.  b  Feather  buncli 
g.  -  w.  oats,  a  Arena  futua. 
E.  As.  NA.  b  Reed  bent  g. 
c  Esparto  a.  d  Feather  bunen 
g.  e  L'niola  latijolia.  NA.- 
w.  rice,  a  Zizania  aguatica. 
NA.  3.  b  Shania  millet.-  w  rye. 
a  El //m us  canadensis.  NA.  b 
Teirell  g.  -  w  timothy,  a  Muh- 
lenbergia  ractmosa.  NA.  1. 
b  Slough  g.  a.  -  w  wheat,  Ely- 
imis  tnticoides.  NA. 
Willard’s  brome,  ehess 
windmill  g.,  Chloris  verticilla- 
t a.  N  A.1.3.  [r/enx.  NA  1.1 
w'ire  bunch  g.  Agropyron  direr-\ 
wli  e  grama,  a  Muhlenbergia  por- 
ten.  NA.I.  b  Curly  mesquit. 
wire  grass,  a  Poa  compressa. 
Te.E.  As.  NA  1.  b  Aristida 
strict u.  NA.  c  Little  blue 
stem,  d  Bermuda  g.  eYard- 
grasB.  t  Nimble  Will.  gYine 
mesquit.  h  Rush  grass, 
witch  grass,  coi  ch  gruss. 
wcod  g.  a  Sorghastruin  aveiia- 
cenm.  C.  tr.  b  Knotroot  g.  - 
w  hair  g.,  Deschanipsia  Hexu- 
osa.  Te.  E.  As.  NA.  1.  -  w. 
meadow  g.,  Poa  nemoralis.  E. 
NA.  l.-w  reed  g.,  Indian  reed, 
w.  spearg-./'oo  alsodes.  NA. 
woolly  beard  grass.  Erianthus. 
woolly  bent,  sand  gruss  a. 
woolly  soft  grass,  velvet  grass, 
yardg.,  Elexisine  indica.  C.  tr. 
yellow  foxtail,  <  'haetoc/doa  glau- 
ca.  C.  -y.  oat  g.,  Trisetum pra- 
iense.  Te.  E.  As.  Af.  1. 
yellowtop.  Calamagrostis  hy- 
perborea  amerxeunn.  NA.  1. 
yerba  de  Para,  Para  grass. 
Yorkshire  fog,  Yorkshire  white, 
velvet  grass. 

zacate,  saccaton.  [As.  3.1 

zebra  g.,  Miscanthus  smensis.l 

Tablk  II.  Australasian 
Grasses. 

alpine  bent  g  a  Agrostis  niuel- 
Jrri.  b  Deyeuxia  setifolia. 
alpine  oatg.,  NewZealand  oat  g. 
alpine  rice  grass,  Ehrhurtu  co- 
tensoi.  [farcfioo.l 

alpine  whorl  g..  Catabrosa  an-  \ 
Auckland  Island  poa  grass,  Poa 
Johosa.  [scabra.  I 

Australian  bent  g,  L>eyeuxia\ 
Australian  love  g.,  Eraprostis 
broxnni.  [decomyositum.  [ 
Australian  millet,  Panicum  \ 
bamboo  grass  a  Panicularia 
ranngera.  b  Stipa  micrantha. 
Earcoo  grass.  Anthistiria  mem- 
b  ran  urea. 

barn  grass.  See  Vocab. 
bayonet  g.,  Aciphylla  colensoi. 
bearded  fescue.  Festuca  gigan- 

teu. 

Billardiere’s  bent  g.,  Deyeuxia 
billardierii.  [cca.l 

blady  g.,  /mjterata  amndxna-\ 
blue  g.  a  Andropogon  annula- 
tus.  b  A.  pertnsus.  cA.  sericeus. 
blue  star  g.,  Chloris  rentricosa. 
blue  wheat  g.,  Agropyron  sca- 
bmm.  [t/nstiria  frond osa.  | 

broad-leaved  kangaroo  g..  An- \ 
broad-leaved  tussock  grass. 

Dan  thonxa  flarescens. 
brown  bent  g  Agrostis  canina. 
Buchanan  s  oat  grass.  Dantho- 
n in  bnchauuni.  [  arenaceaA 
bush  rice  grass.  Microlu  na\ 
Campbell  Island  bent  g.,  Agros- 
fis  antarctica.  [ riensis.  | 

Canary  grass.  Phalaris  cana- 1 


food,  f cYot ;  out,  oil ;  chair  ;  go  ;  sing,  iqk  ;  4rfeen,  thin;  nature,  verdure  (250) ;  K  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144) ;  boN  ;  yet ;  zh  —  z  in  azure. 

Full  explanation*  of  Abbreviation*,  Klgn*.  etc..  Immediately  precede  tlie  t  ocabulary. 


Chilean  g.,  S/>orobolus  indicus. 
cocksfoot  finger  g.,  Syntheris- 
ma  sanguinulis.  [;/a//i.| 

cockspur  g  ,  Echinochloa  crus-| 
Colenso’s  poa  g.,  Poa  colensoi. 
couch  g  a  Indian  doubg.  b  Dis- 
tichhs  maritima.  [tata.  I 

crested  hair  g  .  Koeleria  cris-J 
ditch  millet,  /“ asjialum  scrobi- 
cu latum.  [i/iraricafa.  I 

dogtooth  star  grass,  Chloris] 
dwarf  poa  grass.  Poa  jiygnuca. 
uwarf  mountain  bent  grass, 
Agrostis  subxdafa. 

Egyptian  finger  grass,  Dactyloc- 

b  muni  tegxjjitium. 
emu  g ..Panicum  de compositum. 

equai-glumed  millet,  Isachne 

aunt  I  all's.  ( dofulvida.  j 

erect-plumed  tussock  g.,  Arun- 1 
feather  grass,  Stipa. 
fescue  grass,  bestuca. 
few-flowered  oat  grass,  Dan- 
thoniu  paueij/oru. 
fibrous  g.,  Stipa  semibarbata. 
field  poa  g.,  Poa  anceps  foliosa. 
flinders  grass,  Barcoo  grass, 
grass  of  Tonga,  OjAismenus  com¬ 
pos  it  us. 

hairy  brome.  Bromus  asper. 
hairy  g.,  cocksfoot  finger  g. 
hard  Fescue  g..  Festuca  durius- 
cula.  -  h  oat  g.,  Danthouia 
pilosa.  [dactylon.  | 

Indian  doub  grass.  Capriola | 
kangaroo  grass  a  Andropogon 
ref ructus.  b  Anthistiria  are- 
nacea.  c  Anthistiria  ciliata. 
Kirk’s  poa  grass.  Poa  kxrkii. 
knee-jointed  foxtail  grass,  Alo - 

pecurus  geniculutus. 

knot-jointed  rice  grass,  Micro- 
In  na  polynoda. 

Landsborough  g.,  Barcoo  g. 
lesser  star  g..  Chloris  acicnlaris. 
long-hair  plume  grass,  Diche¬ 
la  chne  crinita. 

manna  g  ..  Panicularia  flu i tans. 
meadow  rice  grass,  a  Weeping 
grass,  b  Spiny  rolling  grass. 
Mitchell  g  a  Astrebla  peeixnata. 

b  A.trit icoides.  b  A.elymoides. 
mouse  g.,  long-hair  plume  g. 
Mueller’s  tent  grass,  Agrostis 
tnuelleri. 

mulga  g.  a  Danthouia  racemo- 
>11.  b  Keurnchne  mitchelliana. 
naked  oat  g  .  Danthouia  nvda. 

narrow-leaved  oat  grass,  Dan- 

thonia  ruoulii. 

New  Zealand  oat  grass, Dantho- 
niu  semiaunvlat  is.  N.Z.  wind 
grass,  Apera  at  und inacea. 
oat  gra68,  Anthistiria ,  esp.  A. 

gigauteu  [arenoales.  I 

oatliks  bent  grass.  Deyeuj  ia\ 
paper  grass,  Poa  aespitosa. 
pilose  bent  g.,  Deyexu  ia  pilosa. 
plumed  tussock  grass,  Arundo 
conspicva. 

poalike  fescue  grass.  Festuca 

scojiurxa. 

porcupine  grass.  Triodia. 
purple-awned  oat  g.,  hard  oat  g. 
racemed  oat  grass,  hard  oat  g. 
rat-tail  grass.  a  1 schfemum 
I  a. i  um.  b  Chilean  grass 
reddish  panic  grass,  cocksfoot 
finger  gias*. 

reed  g.  a  Phragmites  yhr ag¬ 
nates.  b  Deyeuxia  guoai  iseta. 
rice  grass,  Homuloceuchrus  hex- 
ana  rus. 

rolly-poly  grass,  Panxcum  ma- 
cractiuum.  [jiogon  <>raf«s.| 
rough-bearded  grass,  Echino-] 
sacred  g.,  Sai'astana  redolens. 
sandhill  fescue  grass,  Festuca 
lift  oralis  triticoides. 
scented  g.  a  Chrysojioyon  jiarvi- 
foms.  b  Sacred  g.  [ uurius.  I 
seaside  brome  g.,  Bromus  are- 1 
seaside  glumeless  grass,  Gym¬ 
nast  ichum  gracile. 
seaside  millet,  silt  grans, 
sheep  fescue  g.,  Festuca  orina. 
sheep  oat  g. ,  N ew  Zealand  oat  g. 
shining  oat  g.,  7 risetum  atitarc- 
ticum.  [cum  niultiforinn  I 
short-awned  wheat  g.,  Triti- 1 
short-hair  plume  grass,  Diche- 
lac/ine  scxurca. 

silt  grass.  Pasyalum  distichum. 
silver  g..  Dantltonia  jiallida. 
slender  bent  g..  Agrostis  scabra. 
slender  panic  grass,  Oplismenus 

undulatijolius. 

small-flowered  oat  tussock  g  , 

J  Jo  nth  on  i  a  cu  n  u  i  ugh  am  i  i . 

small  tussock  poa  g.,  Poa  inter¬ 
media. 

snow  grass,  a  Paper  grass,  b 
Narrow-leaved  oat  grass, 
spear  g-  a  Heteropoyon  contor¬ 
tus.  b  Stipa.  [cat  issi  mum  A 

spider  grass.  Panicum  divan- \ 
spiked  bent  grass,  reed  grass  b. 
spiked  oat  grass,  Trisetum  sub- 
sjncatum.  [  hirsutus.  | 

spiny  rolling  grass,  Sidnifex] 
sugar  grass,  Pollinia  fulva. 
summer  g..  cocksf  oot  finger  g. 
swamp  millst,  Isachne  australis. 
sweet  g  .  Panicularia  stricta. 
sweet-scented  grass,  sacred  g. 
Thompson’s  naked  oat  g.,  Dan- 
fhouiu  fhonipsonti.  [  jritosa.  | 
turfy  hair  g.%Deschampsia  c«s-| 
tussock  grass,  paper  grass, 
umbrella  grass,  Punicum  de- 
com  posit  um. 

Vandyke  g.,  Panicum  favidwn. 
wallaby  grass,  Danthouia  pe- 
n  i ciliata. 

water  conch  grass,  silt  grass, 
weeping  g.,  Microhena  stipoides. 
weeping  Polly  grass  a  Paper  g. 

b  Indian  doub  g.  [yi folia. I 

w’hite-topped  g.. Danthouia  Ion- 1 
windmill  g.,  Chloris  i  inn  ata. 
wire  grass.  a  Indian  doub 
I  grass,  b  Ehrhai  tu  jlincca. 
wiry  diche  achne,  Sti/  a  tere- 
iiroha.-  w.  g.,  paper  g.  -  w.- 
leaved  oat  g.,  Danthouia  ra- 
|  oidii  australis. 
woolly-headed  grass,  Andropo¬ 
gon  hombycinus.  [youngxi.  1 
Young’s  bent  grass,  I)eyevxia\ 
Young’s  oat  g.,  Trisetum  youngxi. 


Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Guidb. 
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GRATILL1TY 


Grass  Finch  a. 


at  grass,  at  pasture ;  grazing: ;  hence,  in  rural  retirement ; 
in  rustication.  —  g.  of  Parnassus,  any  plant  of  the  genus 
Pamassia.  See  Parnassia.  —  g.  of  the  Andes,  the  tall  oat 
grass  of  Europe  ( Arrhenatheruni  elatius).  —  g.  of  Tong'a 
(tSng'rt).  See  grass,  Table  II.  —  to  go  to  g.  a  To  go  to  pas¬ 
ture  ;  to  graze  ;  hence,  to  retire,  rusticate,  go  fora  holiday 
in  the  country,  or  the  like,  b  To  go  or  fall  to  the  ground  ; 
to  be  knocked  down.  Slang,  c  In  the  imperative,  a  eu¬ 
phemism  for  “  go  to  the  Devil  "  and  the  like.  —  to  put  or 
send  to  g.,  to  put.  or  turn,  out  to  g.,  to  put  out  to  pasture  or 
to  graze,  as  cattle  ;  hence,  to  dismiss  ;  rusticate  ;  retire, 
grass  (gras),  v.  t. ;  grassed  (grast) ;  grass'ing.  1.  To 
plunge  or  lose  in  grass.  Rare. 

2  To  graze  (cattle  or  horses) ;  to  furnish  with  pasture. 

3.  To  cover  with  grass  or  with  turf. 

4.  To  expose,  as  flax,  on  the  grass  for  bleaching,  etc. 

6-  To  bring  to  the  grass  or  ground  ;  as,  to  grass  a  fish. 
Slangy  Colloq.y  or  Mining. 
grass,  v.  i.  1.  To  produce  grass.  Rare . 

2.  To  graze. 

3.  Printers'  Slang.  To  do  casual  or  jobbing  work.  Brit. 
grass  cloth-  Cloth  of  grass  or  vegetable  fiber,  as  a  thick 

cloth  made  in  the  Canary  Islands ;  esp.,  a  cloth  woven 
from  the  tough  fibers  of  the  ramie,  or  grass-cloth  plant, 
grassed  (grast),  p.  a.  1.  Furnished  or  covered  with  grass. 
2.  Golf.  Designating  a  club  with  a  face  that  is  slightly 
spooned  or  sloped  backward. 

||  gras  se-rie'  l.gra's’-re'),  n.  [F.]  A  noncontagious  and 
nonhereditary  disease  of  silkworms,  causing  them  to  have  a 
thin  stretched  skin,  through  which  a  soiling  liquid  exudes, 
grass  leril-  A  polypodiaoeous  fern  ( Vittaria  lineala)  of 
Florida  and  the  West  Indies.  Its  narrow  grasslike  fronds 
grow  in  pendent  tufts  upon  palmetto  trees.  Also,  any  of  sev¬ 
eral  other  species  of  Vittaria. 
grass  finch-  a  A  common 
American  sparrow  (Pocecetes 
gramineus)  having  the  outer 
tail  feathers  partly  white.  It 
is  also  called  bay-winged  bunting  and 
(from  its  habit  of  singing  in  the 
evening)  vesper  sparrow,  b  Any  of 
various  weaver  birds,  as  the  several 
Australian  species  of  the  genus  Po- 
ephila.  c  =  grass  quit. 
grass'-green',  a.  Green  with 
grass  ;  of  the  color  of  grass  ;  clear  and  vivid  green, 
grass  hand-  a  A  compositor  Oil  casual  or  job  work.  Brit. 
Printers' Slang,  b  [Chin,  fs’aos  A  style  of  Chinese 

and  Japanese  writing  for  business  and  private  use,  consist¬ 
ing  of  irregular  cursive  characters  (grass  characters), 
grass'hopper  (gras'lifip'er),  n.  1.  Any  of  numerous  leap¬ 
ing  orthopterous  insects  of  the  families  Acrid  idte  and  Lo- 
custidre.  They  feed  on  plants,  and  the  abundance  and 
considerable  size  of  many  species  make  them  very  destruc¬ 
tive.  The  males  (sometimes  also  the  females)  usually  pos¬ 
sess  stridulating  organs.  (See  stridulation.)  The  ordi¬ 
nary  grasshoppers  belong  to  the  family  Acrididae,  which 
is  distinguished  by  the  short  antenme,  three-jointed  tarsi, 
and  short  ovipositor  composed  of  four  pieces.  They  are 
also  called  locusts  (see  locust).  Among  the  numerous 
American  forms  are  the  widely  distributed  red-legged 
grasshopper 
( Melanoplus 
f  e  mur-r  u- 
brum) ;  the 
allied  migra¬ 
tory  Rocky 
Mountain 
grasshoppe  r 
(M.  spretus\ 
which  is 
about  one 
inch  long, 
and  s  o  m  e- 
times  travels 
in  vast 
hordes  in  the 
region  west 
of  the  Missis¬ 
sippi,  c  o  m- 
pletely  d  e- 
stroymg  the 

crops  over  large  areas ;  and  the  lubber  grasshoppers  (which 

see).  The  Locustidie  have  _ -  >■ 

long  slender  antennae,  four- 
jointed  tarsi,  and  a  long  ovi¬ 
positor  of  six  pieces.  The  spe¬ 
cies  are  mostly  of  slender  and 
delicate  build.  They  are 
called  meadow  grasshoppers, 
or,  from  the  color  of  many 
species,  green  grasshoppers. 

The  katydids  also  belong  to 
this  family. 

2.  Angling.  A  kind  of  arti¬ 
ficial  bait  formed  of  lead  cast 
on  the  shank  of  a  hook  and 
covered  with  rings  of  colored  wool  or  worsted. 

3.  Mach.  A  kind  of  locomotive  crane.  U.  S. 

4.  =  hopper,  3. 

grass'hop'per,  a.  Suggesting  in  operation  or  appearance 
the  grasshopper  or  its  action  ;  as,  a  grasshopper  elevator 
(for  grain) ;  a  grasshopper  spring  (for  carriages)  ;  a  grass¬ 
hopper  shim  (used  between  rails) ;  the  grasshopper  march 
(on  parallel  bars). 

grasshopper  engine,  a  steam  engine  having  a 
walking  beam  pivoted  to  a  swinging  link  at 
one  end,  the  cylinder  at  the  other  end,  and 
the  connecting  rod  at  an  intermediate  point. 

Hence,  grasshopper  gear  or  motion.  —  g.  gauge 
or  gage,  a  carpenter’s  marking  gauge  with  a 
long  fence,  flat  on  one  side  and  round  on  the 


Grasshoppers  of  the  family  Acridid®.  a  Mela- 
noylm  spretus;  ft  M.  femur-rubrum.  Nat.  size. 


Grasshopper  of  the  family 
Lncustid®.  Locusta  viridis- 
sima  of  Europe. 


Grasshopper 

Gauge. 


other,  used  for  riding  over  projections  or  marking  in  hol¬ 
lows. —  grasshopper  lobster,  a  young  lobster.  Localy  U.  S. 
—  g.  sparrow,  any  of  several  small  American  sparrows  of 
the  genus  CotuniicuIvSy  esp.  C.  savannarum  parser  inns, 
called  also  yellow-winged  sparrow,  from  a  small  yellow 
patch  on  the  front  edge  of  the  wing.  Their  song  resem¬ 
bles  the  stridulation  of  grasshoppers.  —  g.  warbler,  a  small 
European  warbler  ( Locuslella  naeyia)y  so  called  from  its 
note  ;  —  also  applied  to  allied  species, 
grass  house  a  A  grassman’s,  or  cottier  s,  cottage.  Obs. 
b  A  habitation  constructed  mainly  or  largely  of  grass,  as 
the  dome-shaped  structure  of  poles  thatched  with  grass 
built  by  American  Indians  of  the  Caddoan  stock, 
grass'ing.  p.  pr.  <£*  vb.  n.  of  grass.  Specif. :  vb.  n.  a  Ex¬ 
posure  of  flax,  fabrics,  etc.,  on  the  grass  to  bleach,  b  Place 
for  cutting  grass  or  for  grazing ;  pasturage ;  a  pasture  ; 
also,  the  right  of  pasturage.  Scot.  &  Dial.  Eng. 
grassland7  (gr&s'lSnd'),  n.  1.  Agric.  Land  which  is 
kept  in  grass;  permanent  pasture  or  meadowland. 

2.  Phytogeog.  An  area  in  which  the  prevailing  or  char¬ 
acteristic  vegetation  consists  of  grasses  and  allied  plants. 

grass  lawn.  Fine  linenlike  grass  cloth, 
rass'mann’s  law  (gras'manz).  [After  Hermann  G. 
Grass  m  an  n,  German  linguist.]  The  law  for  Sanskrit  and 
Greek  that  when  primitive  aspirates  occurred  at  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  successive  syllables  one  of  them,  usually  the 
first,  lost  its  aspiration,  giving  a  media  in  Sanskrit  and  a 
tenuis  in  Greek.  Grassmann  was  not  the  author  of  this  law.  He 
restated  it  in  somewhat  different  language,  as  a  thing  already 
known,  in  a  paper  published  in  18(J3,  in  which  he  showed  that 
primitive  Indo-European  had  roots  beginning  and  ending  with 
an  aspirate  to  which  this  law  applied,  and  he  explained  in  this 
way  certain  apparent  exceptions  to  Grimm’s  law. 
grass  mildew.  A  mildew  (Erysibe  graminis)  which  fre¬ 
quently  attacks  cereals  and  other  grasses, 
grass  owl  An  owl  (Strix Candida)  of  India,  China,  north¬ 
ern  Australia,  etc.,  living  in  tall  grass, 
grass  parrakeet  or  parakeet-  Any  of  several  species  of 
Australian  parrakeets,  of  the  genus  Neophemu ;  —  also 
applied  to  the  zebra  parrakeet. 
grass  pea-  An  Old  world  pea  (Lathyrus  salivas),  or  its 
seed,  used  as  food  for  man  in  India  and  for  stock  in  other 
countries.  It  has  been  wrongly  reputed  to  be  poisonous, 
grass  Pink-  A  European  pink  (Dianthus  plumarivs)  with 
narrow,  grasslike  leaves  and  single  fragrant  flowers  of  va¬ 
rious  colors. 

grass'plot'  (gr&s'plbt'),  grass'plat'  (-pl5t'),  n.  A  plot  or 
space  covered  with  grass;  a  lawn. 

grass  porgy.  A  small  sparoid  fish  ( Calamus  arctifrons)  of 
the  Florida  coast ;  —  so  called  because  it  lives  in  eelgrass. 
grass  quit.  Any  of  several  very  small  tropical  American 
and  West  Indian  finches  of  Euetheia  or  allied  genera.  The 
males  have  most  of  the  head  and  chest  black,  and  often 
marked  with  yellow. 

grass  snake  a  The  common  European  ringed  snake 
( Natrix  natrix).  b  The  green  snake  (Liopeltis  vernal is). 
C  A  garter  snake,  esp.  a  variety  of  Thamnophis  sirialiSy 
with  the  stripes  indistinct  or  wanting, 
grass  snipe  The  pectoral  sandpiper, 
grass  spider.  Any  of  certain  spiders  which  spin  concave 
webs  on  grass,  conspicuous  when  cov¬ 
ered  witn  dew,  as  Agalena.  nsevia,  a 
North  American  species.  Cf.  Agalena. 
grass  sponge.  Any  of  several  coarse 
commercial  sponges  having  the  sur¬ 
face  irregularly  tufted,  as  Spongia 
graminea ,  and  S.  equina ,  var.  cerebri- 
JormiSyOt  Florida  and  the  West  Indies, 
grass  tree  a  Aliy  Australian  lilia¬ 
ceous  plant  of  the  genus  Xanthorrhcea. 

They  have  thick  trunks  crowned  with 
a  dense  tuft  of  pendulous,  grasslike 
leaves,  and  bear  numerous  small  flow¬ 
ers  in  cylindrical  spikes.  They  are 
often  called  “  blackboys.”  from  the 
large  trunks  denuded  ana  blackened 
by  fire.  They  yield  the  fragrant  resin 
known  ^acaroid,  or  Botany  Bay.  gum. 
b  A  similar  Australian  plant  (Krngia 
australis),  c  Any  of  several  other  Aus¬ 
tralasian  trees  with  grasslike  foliage, 
as  Twt  si  a  australis  and  Pse  udopan  ax 
crassi folium  of  New  Zealand,  and 
species  of  Richea  in  Tasmania, 
grass  vetch.  A  European  vetch  (La¬ 
thyrus  nisso/ia ),  with  grasslike  leaves, 
grass  webworm  The  larva  of  any  of  numerous  moths 
of  the  family  Crambidae.  The  larvae  spin  webs  around  the 
bases  and  roots  of  grass  on  which  they  feed, 
grass  widow.  [Cf.  E.  dial.,  an  unmarried  mother,  G. 
sfrohwit/we  a  mock  widow,  Sw.  grdsenka  a  grass  widow.] 
1.  A  woman  who  has  had  an  illegitimate  child ;  also,  a 
discarded  mistress.  Now  Rare.  Eng.  Hotten. 

2 ■  A  woman  divorced  or  legally  or  otherwise  separated 
from  her  husband ;  also,  a  woman  whose  husband  is  tem¬ 
porarily  away  from  her. 

grass  widower.  A  man  who  has  been  divorced;  also,  a 
married  man  living  apart  from  his  wife.  Col/oq. 
grass'work7  (gr&s'wffrkO,  n.  1.  A  lawn.  Ohs. 

2  Mining.  Work  at  the  grass,  or  surface  of  the  ground.— 
grass'work  er  (-wfir'ker),  n- 
grass,  worm.  The  larva  of  a  noctuid  moth  (Laphygma 
frugiperda)  which  is  destructive  of  grass  and  growing 
grain  in  the  southern  United  States, 
grass'y  (grds'T),  a. ;  grass'i-er  (-T-er) ;  grass'i-est.  1.  Cov¬ 
ered  with  grass  ;  abounding  with  grass ;  as,  a  grassy  lawn. 
2.  Resembling  grass  ;  green. 

grate  (grat),  a.  [L.  gratus  agreeable,  grateful.  See  grace  ; 
cf.  agree.]  Serving  to  gratify  ;  also,  agreeable.  Obs. 
grate,  v.  t.  ;  grat'er  (grat'fid  ;  -id  ;  151)  ;  grat'ing  (grat'- 
Tng).  [OF.  grater  to  scrape,  scratch,  F.  grafter ,  LL.  gra- 
tarey  cratare  ;  of  German  origin  ;  cf.  OHG.  chrazzon \  G. 
kratzeny  Sw.  kratta;  prob.  akin  to  E.  scratch.]  1.  To  scrape 
or  rub  roughly  or  harshly  ;  to  abrade  ;  —  sometimes  with 
away ,  downy  etc.  Archaic. 


Grass  Spider  (Aga- 
len  a  nsevia).  En¬ 
larged. 


Grate.  2.  1  Dumping  Grate  ;  2  Triangular 
Revolving  Grate  ;  !i  Rocking  Grate. 


2.  To  reduce  to  small  particles  by  rubbing  with  anything 
rough  or  indented  ;  as,  to  grate  a  nutmeg. 

3.  To  produce  (a  harsh  or  jarring  sound )  as  by  grinding,  or 
to  grind  (the  teeth)  so  as  to  produce  6ucli  a  sound  ;  hence, 
fig.,  to  utter  in  a  harsh  voice. 

The  infernal  doors  ...  on  their  hinges 

Grate  harsh  thunder.  Milton. 

4.  To  fret ;  irritate  ;  offend. 

News,  my  good  lord,  from  Rome  .  .  .  grates  me.  Shak. 
6.  To  get  by  importunity  or  by  extortion.  Obs. 
grate  (grat),  V.  i.  1.  To  make  a  harsh  sound  by  friction. 

I  nad  rather  hear  a  brazen  canstick  turned, 

Or  a  dry  wheel  grate  on  the  nxletree.  Shak. 

2.  To  produce  the  effect  of  rubbing  with  a  hard  rough 
material ;  to  cause  wearing,  tearing,  or  bruising  ;  hence, 
to  produce  exasperation,  soreness,  or  grief ;  to  give  off  ense 
by  oppression  or  importunity. 

This  grated  harder  upon  the  hearts  of  men.  South. 
3-  To  dwell  irritatingly  ; — with  u}>on.  Obs. 
grate  (grat),  n.  [LL.  grata ,  fr.  L.  crates  hurdle:  cf.  It. 
grata.  See  crate,  hurdle.]  1.  A  structure  or  frame  con¬ 
taining  parallel  or  crossed  bars,  with  interstices ;  a  kind  of 
latticework,  such  as  that  used  in  the  windows  of  prisons 
and  cloisters.  “  A  secret  grate  of  iron  bars.”  Shak. 

2.  A  frame,  bed,  or  kind  of  basket,  of  iron  bars,  for  hold¬ 
ing  fuel  while 
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burning, 

3.  Mining  ci* 

Metal.  A 
screen  or 
sieve  for  use 
with  stamp 
mortars  for 
grading  ore 
according  t  o 
size. 

4.  A  grated 
cage  ;  lienee, 
a  prison.  Obs. 

grate,  v.  t. 

1.  To  impris¬ 
on.  Obs.  &  R. 

2.  To  furnish  with  a  grate  or  grates;  to  protect  with  a 
grating  or  crossbars  ;  as,  to  grate  a  window. 

grate  coal-  A  size  of  anthracite  coal.  See  coal. 
grate'ful  (grat'fdol),  a.  [grate,  a.  -} -full ;  cf .  F.  grS  thanks, 
good  will,  fr.  L.  gratum ,  neut.  of  gratus  agreeable,  grate¬ 
ful.  See  grate,  a.]  1.  Having  a  due  sense  of  benefits 

received ;  willing  or  glad  to  acknowledge  and  repay,  or 
give  thanks  for,  benefits  ;  as,  a  grateful  heart. 

2.  Affording  pleasure ;  pleasing;  gratifying. 

The  victim  was  suspended  as  a  grateful  victim  to  Ceres.  Gibbon. 

3.  Expressing  gratitude  ;  as,  grateful  acknowledgments. 
Syn.  — Grateful,  thankful  are  sometimes  used  with 
little  or  no  distinction.  But  grateful  is  more  commonly 
employed  to  express  a  proper  sense  of  favors  received 
(esp.)  from  one’s  fellow  men  ;  thankful  is  chiefly  applied 
to  one’s  acknowledgment  of  divine  favor,  or  of  what  is 
vaguely  felt  to  be  providential ;  as,  “the  Queen  herself, 
grateful  to  Prince  Geraint  for  service  done’’  (Tennyson) ; 
u  It  was  really  the  Lord’s  Day,  for  he  made  his  creatures 
happy  in  it,  and  their  hearts  were  thankful"  (Landor)\ 
we  were  thankful  to  have  escaped  with  our  lives. 

—  grate'ful  ly,  adv.  —  grate'ful-ness,  n. 
grat'er  (grat'er),  n.  [From  grate,  v.  :  cf.  F.  gratteur 
scratches]  1.  One  that  grates;  esp.,  an  instrument  or 
utensil  with  a  rough,  indented  surface,  for  rubbing  off 
small  particles  of  any  substance  ;  as,  a  nutmeg  grater. 

2  Her.  A  glazier’  5  nippers  ;  —  one  of  the  charges  in  the 
arms  of  the  Glaziers’  Company. 

grate  room-  A  fire  chamber  separate  from  the  rest  of  the 
furnace,  as  in  furnaces  for  glass  making, 
grate  surface  Steam  Boilers.  The  area  of  the  surface 
of  the  grate  upon  which  the  fuel  lies  in  the  furnace. 
Gra/tl-a'no  (gra'te-a'no),  ?j.  1.  In  Italian  popular  comedy, 
a  pedantic  and  tedious  proser,  the  stock  bore. 

2-  ( pron .  gra'shT-a'no  ;  gra'tfc-S'no).  In  Shakespeare’s 
“  Merchant  of  Venice,”  a  loquacious  friend  of  Bassauio. 
He  marries  Portia’s  maid,  Nerissa. 

gra-tic  u-la'tlon  (gra-tYk/u-la'slmn),  n.  [F.  graticulationy 
craticulation,  fr.  graticuler ,  craticuler ,  to  square,  fr.  gia- 
ticule,  craticule ,  graticule,  L.  craticula ,  dim.  of  crates  wick¬ 
erwork.  See  4tli  grate.]  The  division  of  a  design  or  draft 
into  squares,  in  order  the  more  easily  to  reproduce  it  in 
larger  or  smaller  dimensions. 

grat'l-cule  (gr5t'T-kul),  n.  [F.  See  graticulation.]  A 
design  or  draft  prepared  by  graticulation. 
grat  i  fi  ca'tion  (-fT-ka'slmn),  n.  [L.  gratificatio :  cf.  F. 
gratification.']  1.  A  gratifying,  or  state  of  being  gratified. 
2.  A  source  of  gratification  ;  something  that  pleases. 

3  Expression  of  gratification,  as  in  congratulation.  Obs. 

4.  A  reward  ;  a  recompense  ;  a  gratuity. 

6.  Mil.  a  A  voluntary  subscription  for  the  relief  of  offi¬ 
cers’  widows,  or  the  amount  subscribed.  Obs.  or  R.  Eng. 
b  An  allowance  to  prisoners  of  war.  Obs.  or  R.  Ena. 
grat'i-fy  (grSt'T-fi),  V.  t.  ;  grat'i-fied  (-fid) ;  grat'i-fy'ing 
(-fl'Tng).  [F.  grati  fiery  L .  gratificari  ;  gratus  pleasing  -f- 
-ficare  (in  comp.)  to  make.  See  grace;  -fy.]  1.  To  show 
gratitude  to  (a  person)  or  for  (service  or  the  like)  ;  to  re¬ 
quite  ;  hence,  to  remunerate  ;  fee.  Obs.  or  R. 

To  gratify  his  noble  service.  Shak. 

2.  To  receive  or  greet  with  pleasure  ;  to  welcome.  Obs. 

3.  To  give  or  be  a  source  of  pleasure  or  satisfaction  to ;  as, 
beauty  gratifies  the  eye ;  hence,  to  oblige ;  favor ;  as,  to 
gratify  a  friend  ;  to  indulge  ;  as,  to  gratify  an  appetite  ;  to 
humor  :  as,  to  gratify  a  whim. 


gr&s'sant.  a.  [L.  grassans, 
-antis,  p.  pr.  of  grassari  to  go 
about.]  Prowling  about ;  lurk¬ 
ing  ;  raging  Obs. 

fras-sa'tion  (gnl-sa'shun),  w. 

L.  grassatio.]  Act  of  attack¬ 
ing  violently  ;  also,  a  lying  in 
wait  to  attack.  Ob. s. 

5rassbasa.  a  The  calico  bass,  b 
’he  large-mouthed  black  bass, 
grass  bird  a  The  pectoral  sand¬ 
piper.  b  The  fernbird  (Sphe- 
nceacus  jmnetatus)  of  New  Zea¬ 
land;  also,  a  bird  of  other  species 
of  the  same  genus,  c  In  Aus¬ 
tralia,  Megalnrus  gramineus,  a 
species  allied  to  the  fernbird. 
grass  'chat',  n.  [gross  +  chat 
the  bird.]  a  The  whinchat.  b 
The  corn  crake.  Localy  Eng. 
gra8a'-cloth'  plant.  =  ramie,  1. 


grass  cold.  Veter.  A  catarrhal 
disease  affecting  horses. 

f;ra8B  comber.  A  person  who 
ius  been  doing  farm  work  ;  —  so 
called  in  ridicule  by  seamen, 
grass  corn.  Canary  grass.  Obs. 
grass'cnt7,  or  grass'cuUter,  n. 
A  native  employed  to  cut  and 
provide  grass  for  horses,  as  in 
an  army.  India.  [Local,  Eng. | 
grass  drake.  The  corn  crake.  | 
grass  earth.  Feudal  Lau\  A 
service  of  plowing  due  for  extra 
grass  land. 

Kras  se  y(i' (grA'sg-va r).n.  [F.l 
Phon.  Pronounced  with  a  trill 
or  roll  at  the  back  of  the  mouth, 
as  the  uvular  r. 

gTass'flow  er,  n.  a  The  spring 
beauty  b  The  blue-eved  grass, 
grass  frog.  The  common  Euro¬ 


pean  frog.  [with  grass.  I 

grass'-grown'.  a  Overgrown| 
grass  guard  A  guard  for  graz¬ 
ing  animals. 

grass  gum.  =  grass  trek. 
grass 'hop  per-ish,  a  See  -ish. 
grass  ill.  Veter.  A  disease  of 
young  lambs  caused  by  eating 
grass  before  the  stomach  is  prop¬ 
erly  habituated  to  it.  [-n  kss.I 
grass'i-ness  (grfts/''r-n»<s),  ».  See) 
grass  lamb.  A  lamb  suckled  by 
a  dam  running  on  pasture  land 
and  giving  rich  milk, 
grass  'less,  o.  See  -i.ess. 
grass  lily.  The  Australian  lilia¬ 
ceous  plant  Dicho/togon  strictus. 
grass  linen.  =  grass  cloth. 
grass  mail.  [See  mail  rent.] 
Rent  for  hired  pasture.  Obs. 
grass'man,  n.  A  peasant,  living 


in  a  cottage  ;  nlso,  an  officer  in 
charge  of  grass  land.  Obs. 
grass  meal.  Grass  to  keep  on 
animal  through  a  season.  Scot. 
grass  moth.  Any  moth  of  the 
family  Crambid®  (which  see"), 
grass'nut',  n.  The  sweet  edible 
tuberous  root  of  a  sedge  (Cype- 
rus  repens). 

grass  oil.  See  oil.  Table  I. 
grass  plover.  The  upland  or 
field  plover.  [strife.  | 

grass  poly.  The  hyssop  loose- 1 
grass  rockflsh.  One  of  several 
California  rockfishes,esp.  Sebas- 
todes  nigrocinctus.  Local ,  U.  S. 
grass  staggers.  Veter.  A  dis¬ 
ease  of  cattle  marked  by  stagger¬ 
ing,  caused  by  eating  grass  diffi¬ 
cult  to  digest. 

grass  swine.  Feudal  Laic.  A 


6wine  paid  for  the  use  of  grass 
land.  (table.) 

grass  table.  Arch.  =  earth  | 
gras'sum  (grds'/an).  Ohs.  or 
Scot  and  dial.  Eng.  var.  of  geu- 
sum 

grass  weed  =  grass  wrack. 
grass  wrack.  =  eelgrass  a. 
Great  Britain. 
graste.  Ohs.  p.  p.  of  grace 
grat  (grfit),  ]>ret.  of  greet,  to 
weep.  Scot. 
grate.  +  crote,  v. 
grate.  Dial.  Eng.  var.  of  grit. 
grate,  n.  A  grater.  Obs. 
grate,  n.  [Cf.  D.  grant  fish¬ 
bone.  G.  grate  fishbone,  grat 
backbone.]  The  backbone  of  a 
fiBh.  Obs.  [spears).  Oft*.  I 
grate,  n.  Clash  in  striking  ( of  | 
grate'less,  a  See  -less. 


grate'less,  a.  Ungrateful.  Obs. 
grath.  Obs.  or  dial.  Eng.  var.  of 
oraith. 

Gra'ti-a  (gra'shT-d  ;  -shd),  n. 
[L.,  lit.,  favor,  grace.]  Fern, 
prop.  name. 

gra'ti-a  De'i  (gra'shY-d  de'T). 
[L.,  grace  of  God  ]  a  Any  of 
several  herbs,  as  the  lesser  cen¬ 
taury,  the  field  geranium,  etc. 
Obs  I  b  The  hedge  hyssop. 

||  gra'ti-a  pla-cen'di  (pld-sSn'- 
dT).  [L.]  The  grace  of  pleasing, 
grat'i-fi'ed-ly  (jgrat'Y-fT'Sd-lY), 
adv.  of  gratified,  p.  p. 
grat'i-fi'er  (-fl'Sr),  n.  One  who 
gratifies.  [fj/ing,  p.  pr.l 

grat'i-fy'ing-ly,  adr.  of  gratis 
gra  til'li-ty,  gra^til'l-ty  (grd- 
tll'T-tY),  n.  A  humorous  per- 
version  of  gratuity.  Shak. 


ale,  senate,  c&re,  fim,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofa ;  eve,  £vent,  find,  recent,  maker;  ice,  Ill ;  old,  obey,  orb,  5dd,  sSft,  connect ;  use,  unite,  (irn,  up,  circus,  menu  ; 

||  Foreign  Word.  f  Obsolete  Variant  of.  -f  combined  with.  =  equals. 
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4.  To  grace  ;  adorn.  Obs. 

Syn.  —  Satisfy,  favor,  please, delight,  requite.  —  Gratify, 
indulge,  pamper,  humor.  To  gratify,  the  general  term, 
is  to  give  pleasure  or  satisfaction  to ;  indulge  implies 
a  concession,  sometimes  through  complaisance  or  even 
weakness,  to  wishes  or  desires,  esp.  to  those  which  have 
no  claim  to  fulfillment ;  to  pamper  is  to  overindulge  or  to 
gratify  inordinately ;  humor  suggests  adaptation  to  the 
varying  moods  or  caprices  (esp.)  of  others  ;  as,  “  At  once 
they  gratify  their  scent  and  taste  ”  (Pope):  “  I  would  in¬ 
dulge  her  every  whim  ”  (T.  Hardy) ;  “  Fair  she  [Nature]  is, 
yet  unwise;  tampering  us,  after  the  fashion  of  mothers, 
with  weak  indulgences1’  ( C .  Kingsley) ;  “  When  all  is  done, 
human  life  is,  at  the  greatest  and  the  best,  but  like  a  fro- 
ward  child,  that  must  be  played  with  and  humored  a  little 
to  keep  it  quiet,  till  it  falls  asleep,  and  then  the  care  is 
over”  (Sir  W.  Temple).  See  foster. 

(I  gratin'  (gra'tSN'),  n.  [F.]  Cookery.  The  brown  crust 
formed  upon  a  gratinated  dish  ;  also,  the  dish  itself,  or  the 
process  of  preparing  it. 

grat'i-nate  (grXt'T-nat),  v.  t.  ;  grat'i-nat'ed  (-nat'gd)  ; 
grat'i-nat'ing  (-nat'Tng).  [F.  gratiner,  v.  i.,  to  form  a 
crust.]  Cookery.  To  cook,  as  with  a  covering  of  buttered 
crumbs,  until  a  crust  or  crisp  surface  forms, 
grat'lng  (grat'Tng),  n.  [See  4th  grate.]  1.  A  partition, 
covering,  or  frame  of  parallel  or  cross  bars  ;  a  latticework 
resembling  a  window  grate ;  a  grate. 

2.  Optics.  A  system  of  close  equidistant  and  parallel  lines 
or  bars,  esp.  lines  ruled  on  a  polished  surface,  used  for 
producing  spectra  by  diffraction.  Gratings  have  been  made 
with  over  40,000  such  lines  to  the  inch,  but  those  with  a 
somewhat  smaller  number  give  the  best  definition.  They 
are  of  great  assistance  in  spectroscopic  work. 

3.  Naut.  A  strong  lattice,  usually  of  wood  used  iti  fair 
weather  to  cover  a  hatch,  admitting  light  and  air  ;  also,  a 
movable  lattice  used  for  the  flooring  of  boats;  —  usually  pi. 

Ora-tt'o  la  (gra-ti'o-ld),  n.  [NL.,  dim.  fr.  L.  gratia  grace  ; 

—  in  allusion  to  alleged  healing  properties  of  some  species.] 
Bot.  A  genus  of  small  scrophulariaceous  opposite-leaved 
herbs  of  wide  distribution,  having  axillary,  mostly  solitary, 
white  or  yellow  flowers,  with  a  5-parted  calyx,  bilabiate 
corolla,  and  two  perfect  stamens.  See  hedge  hyssop. 

gra'tis  (gra'tTs),  adv,  [L.,  contr.  fr.  gratiis  out  of  favor  or 
kindness,  without  recompense,  for  nothing,  fr.  gratia  fa¬ 
vor.  See  grace.  ]  For  nothing  ;  without  fee  or  recompense  ; 
freely;  gratuitously.  —  a.  Gratuitous, 
grat'l-tude  (gr5t'T-tud),  n.  [F.  gratitude ,  LL.  gratitudo ,  fr. 
grains  agreeable,  grateful.  See  grace.]  1.  State  of  being 
grateful ;  warm  and  friendly  feeling  toward  a  benefactor  ; 
kindness  awakened  by  a  favor  received  ;  thankfulness. 

The  debt  immense  of  endless  gratitude.  Milton. 

2.  A  favor  ;  a  gift  ;  a  gratuity.  Obs. 

I  will  requite  your  royal  gratitudes.  Marlowe. 
gra  tu'l  tous  (gra-tu'T-tfts),  a.  [L.  gratuitus,  fr.  gratus 
pleasing.  See  grace.]  1.  Given  freely  or  without  recom¬ 
pense  ;  granted  without  pay,  or  without  claim  or  merit ; 
not  required  by  justice. 

The  gratuitous  blessings  of  Heaven.  L' Estrange. 

2.  Specif.:  a  Law.  Not  involving  a  return,  compensation, 
or  consideration  ;  as,  a  gratuitous  contract,  or  one  which 
is  solely  for  the  benefit  of  one  of  the  parties;  a  gratuitous 
conveyance  ;  a  gratuitous  trust ;  a  gratuitous  bailment,  or 
one  for  the  sole  benefit  of  the  bailor  ;  —  opposed  to  oner¬ 
ous.  b  Economics.  Designating  goods,  or  utilities,  which 
are  the  free  gifts  of  nature,  such  as  the  “indestructible 
powers  of  the  soil ;  ”  —  opposed  to  onerous ,  or  acquired. 

3.  Not  called  for  by  the  circumstances ;  without  reason, 
cause,  or  proof  ;  adopted  or  asserted  without  any  good 
ground  ;  as,  a  gratuitous  assumption. 

Acts  of  gratuitous  self-humiliation.  De  Quincey. 
Syn.  —  Groundless,  baseless,  unwarranted  ;  needless,  reck¬ 
less,  inconsiderate.  —  Gratuitous,  uncalled-for^  wanton. 
That  is  gratuitous,  as  here  compared,  which  is  unwar¬ 
ranted  or  has  no  reason  for  its  existence ;  uncalled-for 
frequently  adds  the  implication  of  impertinence  ;  wanton, 
as  here  compared,  suggests  reckless  or  willful,  sometimes 
malicious,  disregard  for  rights  or  restraints;  as,  “  Among 
all  forms  of  mistake,  prophecy  is  the  most  gratuitous  ”  (G. 
Eliot) ;  “  It  is  a  gratuitous  impertinence  to  quarrel  with 
the  proofs  of  a  conclusion  which  it  is  so  desirable  that  all 
should  receive  ”  ( Froude ) ;  his  interference  was  entirely 
uncalled-for;  “indignation  .  .  .  against  an  act  of  icanton 
folly  ”  (De  Quincey) ;  “  the  icanton  horrors  of  her  bloody 
play  ”  (Shelley). 

—  gra-tu'l-tous  ly,  adv.  —  gratu'itousness,  n. 
gra-tu'l-ty  (-tT),  n.;  pi.  -ties  (-tTz).  [F.  graluite ,  or  LL.  gra- 

tuitas.~\  1.  Graciousness;  grace,  or  an  act  of  grace.  Obs. 

2.  Something  given  freely  or  without  recompense  ;  a  gift. 

3.  Something  voluntarily  given  in  return  for  a  favor  or 
service  ;  hence,  a  bounty  ;  a  tip. 

4.  Gratefulness  ;  gratitude.  Obs. 

6.  Gratuitousness.  Rare. 

Syn.  — See  present. 
grat'u-late  (grStlu-lat),  v.  t. 

(-lat'Tng).  [L.  gratulatus ,  p. 
late,  fr.  gratus  pleasing,  agreeable.  See  grace.]  1.  To  sa¬ 
lute  with  declarations  of  joy  ;  to  congratulate.  Now  Rare. 

2.  To  gratify  ;  to  show  thankfulness  for  or  to  ;  to  repay  ; 
to  recompense  ;  to  give  pleasure  to.  Obs. 
grat'u-late,  V.  i.  To  express  sympathetic  pleasure.  Obs. 


-lat'ed  (-lat/gd)  ;  -lat'ing 
p.  of  gratulari  to  congratu- 


grat'U-la'tlon  (grlft/u-la'shwn),  n.  [L.  gratulatio.]  1.  Grat¬ 
ification  ;  satisfaction  or  pleasure  ;  also,  expression  of 
gratification  ;  rejoicing.  Now  Rare. 

2.  Congratulation  ;  specif.,  a  congratulatory  address. 

3.  Obs.  a  Expression  of  gratitude ;  thanks,  b  Reward, 
grat'u-la-to  ry  (gr3t^u-ld-to-rT),  a.  [L.  gratulatorius 

Expressing  gratulation  ;  esp.,  congratulatory. 

'The  usual  groundwork  of  such  gratulatory  odes.  Bp.  Horsley. 
gra-va'men  (grd-va'mgn),  n. ;  pi.  L.  -vamina  (-v5m'T-nd), 
E.  -mens  (-va'mgnz).  [L.,  fr.  gravare  to  load,  burden,  fr. 
gravis  heavy,  weighty.  See  grave,  a.]  A  grievance;  hence: 
a  A  formal  complaint.  Obs.  b  Eng.  Eccl.  Law.  A  griev¬ 
ance  laid  in  convocation  by  the  Lower  House  before  the 
Upper  House  ;  also,  the  writing  embodying  it.  c  The  ma¬ 
terial  part  of  a  grievance,  charge,  etc. ;  the  substantial 
ground  of  an  action,  proceeding,  charge,  etc. 
grave  (grav),  v.  t.;  graved  (gravd) ;  grav'ing  (grav'Tng). 
(Of  uncertain  origin.]  Naut.  To  clean  (a  vessel’s  bottom 
or  a  vessel)  of  barnacles,  grass,  etc.,  esp.  by  burning,  and 
pay  it  over  with  pitch. 

The  term  is  not  used  for  the  process  of  cleaning  the 
bottom  of  a  metal-sheathed  ship,  but  the  term  graving 
dock  is  still  applied  to  a  dry  dock. 

grave,  a.;  grav'er  (grav'er)  ;  grav'est  (-Sst).  [F.,  fr.  L. 
gravis  heavy  ;  cf.  It.  &  Sp.  grave  heavy,  grave.  See  grief.] 

1.  Deserving  serious  consideration  or  thought ;  important ; 
weighty ;  formerly,  specif.,  of  men,  books,  or  the  like :  in¬ 
fluential  ;  authoritative  ;  now  esp.,  deserving  serious  con¬ 
sideration  as  involving  difficulties,  serious  consequences, 
etc. ;  as,  a  grave  situation  ;  grave  symptoms. 

A  grave  and  prudent  law,  full  of  moral  equity.  Milton. 

2  Characterized  by  serious  or  sedate  and  dignified  as¬ 
pect  or  demeanor. 

Must  potent,  grave ,  and  reverend  seigniors.  Shak. 

3.  Not  light  or  gay  ;  sober  ;  somber  ;  as,  grave  colors. 

4.  Of  great  weight ;  heavy  ;  ponderous.  Obs. 

His  shield  grave  and  great.  Chapman. 

5.  Music,  a  Not  acute  or  sharp  ;  low  ;  deep ;  —  said  of 
sound  ;  as,  a  grave  note  or  key. 

The  thicker  the  cord  or  string,  the  more  grave  is  the  note  or 
tone.  Moore  (Encyc.  gf  Music). 

b  Slow;  solemn;  —  designating  a  passage  to  be  so  ren¬ 
dered.  Also  adv. 

6.  a  Characterized  by  the  tone  or  quality  indicated  by  the 
grave  accent  (see  accent)  ;  marked  with  this  accent ;  as, 
grave  e  (b).  b  Entirely  unaccented  ;  as,  a  grave  syllable. 
Syn.  —  Solemn,  sober,  serious,  sage,  staid,  demure, 
thoughtful,  sedate  ;  momentous,  important.  See  earnest. 
grave  accent.  See  accent,  ».,  2.  —  g.  harmonic.  See  combina¬ 
tional  tone. 

grave,  n.  A  grave  accent. 

grave  (grav),  v.  t.  ;  pret.  graved  (gravd) ;  p.p.  grav'en 
(graven)  or  graved  ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  grav'ing  (grav'Tng). 
[AS.  grafan  to  dig,  grave,  engrave  ;  akin  to  OFries.  greva, 
D.  graven ,  G.  graben,  OHG.  &  Goth,  graban ,  Dan.  grave , 
Sw.  grdfva ,  I  cel.*  gra  fa.  Cf.  grave,  n.,  groove.]  1.  To 
dig.  Obs.,  Archaic ,  or  Dial.  “  He  hath  graven  and  digged 
up  a  pit.”  Ps.  vii.  16  (Bk.  of  Com.  Prayer). 

2.  To  bury.  “  Graved  in  the  hollow  ground.”  Shak. 

3.  To  carve  or  cut,  as  letters  or  figures,  on  some  hard  sub¬ 
stance  ;  to  engrave. 

4.  To  carve  out,  or  give  shape  to,  by  cutting  with  a  chisel; 
to  sculpture  ;  as,  to  grave  an  image. 

6.  To  impress  deeply  (on  the  mindj  ;  to  fix  indelibly. 

O  !  may  they  graven  in  thy  neart  remain.  Prior. 
grave,  v.  i.  To  write  or  delineate  on  hard  substances  by 
means  of  incised  lines  ;  to  practice  engraving, 
grave,  n.  [AS.  grsef,  akin  to  grafan  to  dig,  D.  &  OS.  graf 
grave,  G.  grab ,  I  cel.  grof,  Russ,  grob  grave,  coffin.  See 
grave  to  carve.]  1.  An  excavation  in  the  earth  as  a  place 
of  burial ;  loosely,  any  place  of  interment  ;  a  tomb ;  a 
sepulcher.  Hence  :  Death  ;  destruction. 

He  had  lain  in  the  grave  four  days.  John  xi.  17. 
2.  An  excavation  ;  a  pit,  ditch,  or  trench.  Obs.  or  R. 
-grave  (-grav).  [D.  graaf,  OD.  grave ;  cf.  G.  graf.']  A 
suffix  signifying  a  nder,  as  in  land  grave.  See  margrave. 
gTave'clothes'  (grav'klofchz'),  n.  pi.  The  clothes  or  dress 
in  which  the  dead  are  interred, 
grave'dlg'ger  (-dTg'er),  n.  1.  A  digger  of  graves. 

2.  a  =  burying  beetle,  b  The  ratel.  India,  c  A  dig¬ 
ger  wasp.  Jamaica. 

grav'el  (grXv'£l),  n.  [OF.  gravele ,  F.  gravelle ,  dim.  of  F. 
grH'e  sandy  shore,  strand;  of  Celt,  orig.;  cf.  Armor,  grouan 
gravel,  W.  gro  coarse  gravel,  pebbles.]  1.  Sand.  Obs. 

2.  Small  more  or  less  rounded  stones  and  pebbles,  often 
intermixed  with  sand  ;  a  stratum  of  such  material. 

3  Med.  A  deposit  of  small  calculous  concretions  in  the 
kidneys  and  the  urinary  bladder ;  also,  the  disease  of 
which  they  are  a  symptom. 

grav'el,  v.  l. ;  -eled  (-eld)  or  -elled  ;  -el-ing  or  -el-ling. 

1.  To  cover  with  gravel ;  to  spread  gravel  on,  as  a  walk. 

2.  To  bury  in  gravel.  Obs. 

3.  To  run  (as  a  ship)  upon  the  gravel  or  beach  ;  to  run 
aground  ;  to  cause  to  stick  fast  in  gravel  or  sand. 

They  graveled  the  ship.  Acts  xxvii.  41  (Rhemish  Version). 
William  the  Conqueror  .  .  .  chanced  at  his  arrival  to  be  grav¬ 
eled  ;  and  one  of  his  feet  stuck  so  fast  in  the  sand  that  he  fell  to 
the  ground.  Camden. 


4.  To  check  or  stop;  to  embarrass  ;  perplex.  Colloq. 

The  physician  was  so  graveled  and  amazed  withal,  that  he 

had  not  a  word  more  to  say.  Sir  T.  North. 

5.  To  hurt  or  lame  (a  horse)  by  gravel  lodged  between  the 
shoe  and  foot. 

grav'el-ly  (grSv'el-T),  a.  1.  Abounding  with  gravel ;  com 
sisting  of,  or  containing,  gravel ;  as,  a  gravelly  soil. 

2.  Of  the  nature  of,  or  due  to,  the  disease  gravel, 
grav'el  root'  (-root'),  n.  The  joe-pye  weed, or  the  horse  balm; 

so  called  from  their  popular  use  as  remedies  for  gravel, 
grav'el  stone  (-ston'),  n.  A  pebble  ;  a  calculus, 
grav'el- weed  (-wed'),  n.  a  An  American  asteraceous  plant 
(  V  erbesina  hehanthoides)  popularly  reputed  to  be  a  remedy 
for  gravely  b  The  bush  honeysuckle, 
grav'en  (graven),  p.  p.  of  grave.  — graven  Image,  an  idol ; 
an  object  of  worship  carved  from  wood,  stone,  etc.  “  Thou 
shalt  not  make  unto  thee  any  graven  image.”  Ex.  xx.  4. 
grav'er  (grav'er),  n.  One  that  graves;  specif.  :  a  An  engrav¬ 
er  or  a  sculptor,  b  Any  of  various  cutting  or  shaving  tools, 
as  an  engraver’s  Jnirin,  or  a  metal  turner’s  diamond  point, 
grave'stone'  (grav 'a. ton'),  n.  A  stone  laid  over,  or  erected 
near,  a  grave,  usually  with  an  inscription,  to  preserve  the 
memory  of  the  dead  ;  a  tombstone. 

grave'yard'  (-yard'),  n.  A  yard  or  inclosure  for  the  in¬ 
terment  of  the  dead  ;  a  cemetery. 

grav'ld  (grSv'Td),  a.  [L.  gravidus ,  fr.  gravis  heavy,  loaded. 
See  grave,  a.]  Being  with  child;  heavy  with  young; 
pregnant ;  fruitful  ;  as,  a  gravid  uterus. —  gra-vld'i-ty 
(grd-vTd'T-tT),  gra v'id  ness,  n. 

grav'i-met'ric  (grSv'I-ingt'rTk)  )  a.  Chem.  Of  or  pertain- 
grav'l-met'rl-cal  (-mgt'rT-k&l)  (  ing  to  measurement  by 
weight ;  measured  by  weight.  —  grav'i  met'rl  cal  ly,  adv. 
gravimetric  analysis,  Chem.,  analysis  in  which  the  amounts 
of  the  constituents  are  determined  by  weighing;  —  in  dis¬ 
tinction  from  volumetric  analysis.  —  g.  density,  a  Physics. 
The  mean  density  of  the  total  contents,  including  the  air 
in  the  interstitial  spaces,  of  any  volume  filled  with  a  gran¬ 
ular  substance,  as  gunpowder,  b  Ballistics.  The  specific 
gravity  of  the  products  of  combustion  of  a  sample  of  ex¬ 
plosive  at  a  given  pressure  of  so  many  tons  to  the  square 
inch.  —  g.  volume,  the  ratio  of  the  volume  of  a  gas  to  that 
of  an  equal  weight  of  water. 

gra  vim'e  try  (gra-vTm'$-trT),  n.  [L.  gravis  heavy  + 
-metry.]  The  measurement  of  weight  or  density, 
graving  dock  A  dock  for  holding  a  ship  for  graving  or 
cleaning  the  bottom,  etc. ;  a  dry  dock, 
grav'i  tate  (grSv'T-tat),  v.  i. ;  grav'i-tat'ed  (-tat'Sd) ; 
grav'i-tat'ing  (-tat'Tng).  [Cf.  F.  gravUer ..  See  gravity.] 
To  obey  the  law  of  gravitation  ;  to  exert  a  force  or  pres¬ 
sure,  or  tend  to  move,  under  the  influence  of  gravitation; 
to  tend  in  any  direction  or  toward  any  object. 

Why  does  this  apple  fall  to  the  ground?  Because  all  bodies 
gravitate  toward  each  other.  Sir  W.  Hamilton. 

Politicians  who  naturally  gravitate  towards  the  stronger  party. 

Macaulay. 

grav'i  tate,  v.  t.  To  move  by  gravitation  ;  hence,  6pecif., 
to  agitate,  as  gravel  in  diamond  mining,  so  that  the 
weighty  parts  settle  to  the  bottom, 
grav'i-ta'tion  (-ta'shfm),  n.  [Cf.  F.  gravitation.  See 
gravity.]  1.  Act  or  process  of  gravitating. 

2.  Physics.  That  species  of  attraction  by  which  all  bodies 
or  particles  of  matter  tend  toward  each  other.  It  is  the 
force  which  causes  bodies  to  fall  to  the  earth,  and  holds 
the  planets  in  their  orbits  about  the  sun.  Its  nature  is  un¬ 
known,  but  Sir  Isaac  Newton  (1642-1727)  established  the 
law  that  its  force  as  exerted  between  two  bodies  is  pro¬ 
portional  to  the  product  of  the  masses  of  the  bodies,  and 
inversely  proportional  to  the  square  of  their  distance  apart, 
grav  i-ta'tion-al  (-31),  a.  Physics.  Of  or  pert,  to  gravita¬ 
tion  ;  as,  gravitational  units.  —  gravi-ta'tion-al-ly,  adv. 
gravitational  constant.  =  CONSTANT  of  gravitation. 
grav'i-ta-tive  (grSv'I-ta-tlv),  a.  Causing  to  gravitate; 
tending  to  a  center. 

grav'i  ty  (-tT),  n.  ;  pi.  -ties  (-tTz).  [L.  gravitas ,  fr.  gravis 
heavy:  cf.  F.  gravite.  See  grave,  a.,  grief.]  1.  State  or 
quality  of  being  grave  ;  specif.  :  a  Sobriety  or  seriousness 
of  character  or  demeanor.  “  Men  of  gravity  and  learning.” 
Shak.  b  Importance,  significance,  dignity,  etc. ;  hence, 
seriousness ;  enormity ;  as,  the  gravity  of  an  offense,  c 
Influence ;  authoritativeness.  Obs.  d  A  title  of  respect 
or  honor.  Obs. 

2.  Something  grave  or  serious  ;  a  matter  of  importance. 

3.  Music.  Lowness  of  pitch; — opposed  to  acuteness. 

4.  Physics,  a  Terrestrial  gravitation  ;  specif.,  the  gravi¬ 
tational  acceleration  of  terrestrial  bodies  toward  the  center 
of  the  earth  as  modified  by  the  shape  of  the  earth,  by  cen¬ 
trifugal  force,  etc.  Its  symbol  is  g ,  and  its  value,  which 
varies  from  place  to  place,  is  about  980  cm.,  or  32.16  ft., 
per  second  per  second,  b  Loosely,  gravitation  in  general. 

gravity  battery  Elec.  A  battery  of  gravity  cells, 
gravity  cell.  Elec.  A  modification  of  Daniell’s  cell;  — so 
called  Decause  the  two  fluids  remain  separate  by  reason  of 
the  greater  specific  gravity  of  the  copper  sulphate  solu¬ 
tion.  It  gives  a  low  but  constant  current, 
gravity  railroad  or  railway.  A  railroad  on  which  the 
cars  run  by  gravity  down  slopes  after  having  been  hauled 
up  shorter  but  steeper  inclines  by  stationary  engines, 
gravity  system.  Mech.  Any  system,  as  of  vehicles,  lu¬ 
brication,  or  the  like,  in  which  movement  or  flow  occurs 
by  reason  of  unbalanced  weight  causing  descent. 


grat'lng  (grat'Tng),  )>./»*.  V  vb. 
n.  of  orate  to  rub  harshly.— 
grat'ing-ly.  adv. 
gTating  deck.  A  light  openwork 
deck,  usually  movable. 
gTa  tt'o-lin  ‘  (g  r  a  - 1  T'iY  - 1 T  n), 
grat  t  os'o  lln  ( grftt'T-Bs'G-lln ), 
n.  Chem.  Glucosides  found  in 
the  hedge  hyssop  ( Qratxola ). 
gra'tlous  gracious. 

II  gra'tis  dic'tum  (gra'tTs  dYk'- 
ttlm).  [LL.]  A  gratuitous  dic¬ 
tum  ;  mere  assertion. 

||  grat  tage'  (gra'tazh'),  n.  [F., 
a  scratching.]  Med.  The  re¬ 
moval  of  granulations  by  rub¬ 
bing  with  a  brush, 
grat'ten  (grllt'^n  :  grdt'^n), 
gTat'ton,  n.  ]  Perh.fr.  AS. grtede 
grass  +  tun  inclosure.  Orf.  E. 
IX]  Stubble  ;  aftergrass.  Dial. 
Eng.  [greatest.  I 

grat'ter.grat'teBt.-hoREATKRj 
grat-toiry  (grd-twiir'),  n.  [F.] 
Archseot.  A  scraper,  as  of  flint, 
gra  tu'l  tal.  a.  Gratuitous.  Obs. 
gra-tu'l-tant  (grd-tn'Y-t/Int),  n. 
The  receiver  of  a  gratuity, 
grat'u-i'to.  n.  A  gratuity.  Obs. 
grat'u-lance,  v.  [L.  gratulari 


to  congratulate,  render  thanks.] 
A  gratuity.  Obs. 
grat'u-lant  (grfitqT-lrfnt),  a.  [L. 
gratulans,  p.  pr.]~"Showing  grat¬ 
ification ;  congratulatory.  Rare. 
grat'u-late  (-Tat),  a.  Worthy  of 
gratulation.  Obs.  S;  R. 
grat'u-la-to- rl-ly  (-Id-tfi-rT-lT), 

adv.  of  GRATULATORY. 

grat'u-llng.  />.  a.  [OF.  gratuler 
to  congratulate.]  Congratula¬ 
tory.  Obs.  [  Obs.  I 

graund'cles,  n.pl.  Prob.,crants.  | 

graundepose  +  grampus. 
graunfadre  grandfather. 
graunge.  grange. 
graunt.  grand,  grant. 
grauntemoder.  +  grand- 

MOTIIEK. 

graunt-mercl.  +  gramercy. 
grau'pel  (grou'pcl).  n.  [G. 
graupeln  to  sleet,  hail.]  Soft 
nail.  Eng. 

I|  Grau'wack  e  (grou'vak-5  ; 
-vftk-5),  n.  [G.]  Graywacke. 
gravament.  n.  [L.  gravare  to 
Durden.]  A  gravamen.  Obs. 
gra-vam'i-nous,  a.  [I>.  grava¬ 
men,  - inis ,  burden.]  Oppressive  ; 
grievous.  Obs. 


gravance.  +  gara  vance. 
gra-vat'.  'V  ar.  of  cravat. 
grave,  f  gravy,  grove. 
grave,  n.  [See -grave.]  A  graf, 
or  count,  esp.  of  Nassau.  Obs. 
grave  (grav),  v.  [ME.  grafe; 
prob.  of  LG.  origin.  Cf.  graf.] 
Steward;  overseer;  in  Yorkshire 
and  Lincolnshire,  Eng.,  an  elec¬ 
tive  township  officer.  Obs. 
gra-ve'do  (grd-ve'dfi),  n.  [L.] 
Med.  Cold  in  the  head  ;  coryza, 
grav'el-bllnd',  a.  Having  very 
aim  sight,  as  more  than  sand- 
hlind  ;  —  orig.  jocular.  Shak. 
gravel  chickweed.  Theknawel. 
grave'less.  a.  See  -less. 
grav'el  ing,  or  grav'el-llng,  p. 

pr.  3f  vb.  n.  of  GRAVEL. 

grav'el  ing.  or  grav'el-ling,  n. 

A  young  salmon.  Local ,  Eng. 
Sr  Ire. 

grav'el-lsh.  a.  See  -ish. 
grav'el-li  ness,  n.  See  -ness. 
grav'el  ous.  a.  Gravelly.  Obs. 
gravel  plant.  The  may  flower. 
Local ,  U.  S.  [powder. I 

gravel  powder.  A  coarse  gun-| 
grave'ly.  adv.  of  grave. 
grave'man.  grave 'mas  ter,  n. 


One  in  charge  of  graves.  Rare. 

grave'ness.  n .  See -ness. 

ra'ven-stein'  (gra'ven-stTn'), 
n.  [From  Qravenstein,  a  place 
in  Schleswig.  Downing .]  A 
large  excellent  fall  apple  with 
streaks  of  deep  red  and  orange, 
gra- ve 'o-lence  ( grd- ve'o-1  f ns), 
n.  Also  gra-ve'o  len-cy  (-len- 
sT).  [L.  graveolentia .]  A  strong 
and  offensive  smell.  Rare. 
gra-ve'o-lent  (-lent),  a.  [L. 
graveolens ;  gravis  heavy  4- 
olere  to  smell.]  Having  a  rank 
smell.  Rare.  [graving.  Obs.  I 
grav'er-y  (grav'er-!),  n.  En-| 
graves,  n.  pi.  Cracklings  from 
fat.  Var.  of  greaves,  [armor.  I 
graves.  Obs.  pi.  of  greave,| 
I!  graves,  n.  [F.]  1.  pi.  Grav¬ 
elly  lands. 

2.  collective  sing.  Wine  from  the 
graves.  See  Bordeaux. 

Graves' disease  (gravz).  [After 
R.  J.  Graves  (1796-185.'!),  Irish 
physician.]  Basedow’s  disease, 
grave'ship.  n.  1.  The  office  of 
a  grave,  or  overseer.  Obs. 

2.  A  district  in  the  West  Riding, 
Yorkshire,  once  under  a  grave  or 


graves.  Local ,  Eng.  Orf.  E.  D. 
Grav'ett  lev  el  (gr&v'et).  Surv. 

=  DUMPY  LEVEL. 

grave'ward.  grave'wards.  adv. 
It  a.  Towamthe  grave.  Rare. 
grave  wax.  Adipocere. 
graveyard  weed.  Cypress  spurge, 
grav'lc  (grftv'ik),  a.  Pert,  to, 
or  causing,  gravitation.  Rare. 
grav'i-date.  v.  t.  (L.  gravida- 
tus,  p.  p.  of  gi'aviaare  to  load, 
impregnate.  See  gravid.]  To 
make  pregnant.  Obs.  —  grav  1- 
da'tion,  n.  Obs.  [dice.  I 
graviers.  n.  pi.  A  kind  of  false  | 
gra-vif'lc  (gra-vTf'Tk),  a.  [L. 
gravis  heavy  -f  -fir.]  Weight- 
producing;  —  said  of  a  fluid  pos¬ 
tulated  to  explain  gravitation. 
Grav  i-gra'da  ( griv'Y-gra 'da), 
n.  pi.  [XL.  |  Pal  eon.  A  divi¬ 
sion  of  the  Edentata  consisting 
of  the  ground  sloths, 
grav'i-grade  < gr&v'T-grad),  a. 
LL.  gravis  heavy  4-  grad  vs  step.) 
Paleon.  Of  or  pert,  to  the  Gravi- 
grada.—  n.  One  of  the  Gravi- 
grada.  Formerly,  an  elephant 
or  other  large  animal, 
gra-vim'e-ter  (gra-vYm'f-tSr), 


n.  [L.  gravis  heavy  4-  -meter  : 
cf.  F.  gravimhtre.)  A  kind  of 
hydrometer.  [v&.  n.  of  grave.  | 
grav'ing  (grav'Tng),  p.  pr. 
graving  piece.  Shipbuilding.  A 
piece  of  wood  for  insertion  in  a 
plank  to  replace  a  defective  part, 
graving  tool.  1.  An  engraver’s 
burin  or  graver. 

2.  A  spade  for  digging  drains. 
Local,  Eng. 

3.  [ca/is.]  Astron.  =  Caelum. 

grav  i-o'ra  ma'nent  (grfiv'T- 
furd  ma'nt nt).  [L.]  More  seri¬ 
ous  events  remain.  Adapted 
from  Vergil  (xEneid,  VI.  84). 

II  gra'vis  i'ra  re'gum  est  sem'- 
per.  £L.]  The  wrath  of  kings 
is  always  heavy, 
grav'i-tat  er  (gr&v'Y-tat'Sr),  n. 
One  that  gravitates,  [battery.  I 
gravitation  battery.  A  gravity  | 
gravitation  constant.  =  con¬ 
stant  of  gravitation. 
gravity  escapement.  See  es¬ 
capement,  .3. 

gravity  fault.  Geol.  See  fault. 
gravity  pendulum.  See  pendu¬ 
lum.  [al.  See  stamp.) 

gravity  stamp.  Mining  tf  Met- 1 


food,  foot ;  out,  oil ;  chair  ;  go  ;  sing,  iqk  ;  44*en,  thin;  nature,  verdure  (250) ;  K  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144) ;  boN  ;  yet ;  zh  =  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Guidb. 
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GRAVITY  YARD 


946 


GREAT 


gravity  yard.  Railroading.  A  switch  yard  constructed 
with  inclines  so  that  the  switching  is  done  by  gravity, 
gra'vy  (gra'vl),  n.  ;  pi.  -vies  (-viz).  [ME.  grave ,  peril, 
due  to  misreading  OF.  grane ,  prob.  meaning  properly 

trained,  as  containing  grains  of  some  sort.  Off.  E.  D.] 

.  A  liquid  dressing  or  sauce  for  meat,  fish,  vegetables,  etc. 

2.  The  juice  or  other  liquid  matter  that  drips  from  flesh  in 
cooking,  made  into  a  dressing  for  the  food  when  served  up. 
gray,  grey  (gra),  a. ;  gray'er,  grey'er  (-er) ;  gray'est, 
orey'est.  [ME.  gray,  grey ,  AS.  graeg ,  greg;  akin  to  D. 
graauw ,  OHG.  grdo ,  G.  gran ,  Dan.  graa,  Sw.  grd,  Icel. 
grdr.]  1.  Of  the  color  gray ;  of  a  color  formed  by  a  blend¬ 
ing  of  white  and  black  ;  hence,  dull ;  not  bright. 

The  gray  day  darkened  into  night.  Whittier. 

2.  Gray-haired ;  gray-lieaded  ;  hoary ;  hence,  elderly  or 
mature  ;  as,  gray  experience. 

3.  Clothed  or  habited  in  gray  ;  wearing  a  gray  costume  ; 
as,  the  gray  monks  (the  Cistercians) ;  the  gray  sisters  or 
the  gray  friars  (of  the  Franciscan  orders). 

Syn.—  Gray,  grey  are  etymologically  and  in  general  usage 
one  and  the  same  word,  and  no  valid  distinction  in  mean¬ 
ing  can  be  drawn  between  them.  A  difference  in  connota¬ 
tion  is  nevertheless  felt,  apparently,  by  many  persons, 
gray  seeming  to  suggest  a  darker  or  colder  shade  than 
grey,  which  is  thought  of  as  a  lighter  tint,  more  delicate 
or  in  some  way  more  impalpable.  But  this  distinction  has 
not  established  itself  in  usage. 

gray,  or  grey,  African  goose,  one  of  a  variety  of  domes¬ 
tic  geese  having  a  large  head  with  a  knot  on  the  forehead 
and  dewlap  under  the  throat.  The  plumage  is  gray,  darker 
above,  with  a  dark  stripe  down  the  neck.  —  g.  antimony, 
Min.,  stibnite.  —  g.  birch,  a  The  yellow  birch,  b  The 
western  birch  Betula  occidental  is.  U.  S.  —  g.  box,  any  one 
of  several  gray-barked  Australian  eucalypts,  as  Eucalyp¬ 
tus  hemiphloia ,  E.  bicolor,  e tc.  —  g.  brant,  the  white-fronted 
goose.  Local,  U  S.  —  g.  bush,  any  of  several  chenopodia- 
ceous  shrubs  of  the  genus  Kochia ,  as  K.  americana  of  the 
United  States  or  K.  eriantha  of  Australia.  —  g.  cloth,  un¬ 
bleached  cotton  cloth.  —  g.  cobalt,  Min.,  smaltite.  —  g. 
comma.  See  comma  butterfly.  —  g.  copper,  Min.,  tetrahe- 
.  drite.  —  g.  crane,  the  common  crane  ( Crus  grits)  of  Europe 
and  Asia.  — g.  crow,  the  hooded  crow  (Corvus  comix).  —  g. 
drake,  the  common  May  fly  (Ephemera  vulgata).  Eng.— 
g.  drake  fly,  Angling ,  an  artificial  fly  with  gray  wings,  legs, 
and  tail,  and  a  white  body  wound  with  black  silk.  —  g.  duck, 
the  gadwall ;  also,  the  female  mallard.  — g.  falcon,  a  The 
peregrine  falcon,  b  The  European  hen  harrier.  —  g.  fox. 
See  fox.  — G.  Friar,  a  friar  of  tne  Franciscan  order.  —  g. 
goose,  the  graylag  goose.  Hence,  gray-goose,  or  grey-goose, 
shaft  or  wing,  an  arrow,  so  called  from  its  gray-goose 
feathers.  —  g.  grunt.  See  grunt,  3.  —  g.  gum,  either  of  two 
Australian  gums  or  eucalypts  ( Eucalyptus  punctata  and 
E.  propinqua).  —  g.  gurnard,  a  small  European  gurnard 
( Trial  a  gumardus)  of  little  value.  — g.  hen,  the  female  of 
the  black  grouse.  —  g.  iron,  cast  iron  containing  much 
graphitic  carbon.  See  iron.  — g.  kingbird.  See  kingbird. 
—  g.-leaf  pine.  =  gray  pine  a.  —  g.  linnet,  the  common 
European  linnet.  See  linnet.  —  g.  mare,  a  woman  who 
controls  her  husband ;  —  alluding  to  an  old  proverb, 
“The  gray  mare  is  the  better  horse,”  the  wife  rules  her 
husband.  —  g.  matter.  Anat.  a  Nerve  tissue  (esp.  of  the 
brain  and  spinal  cord)  which  contains  nerve  cells  as  well 
as  fibers,  and  in  consequence  has  a  brownish  gray  color; 
—  distinguished  from  white  matter,  b  Brains;  intellect. 
Colloq.  —  g.  mold  or  mould,  a  mold  produced  by  the  fungus 
Botrytis  cinerea;  also,  the  fungus  itself.  —  g.  mullein,  the 
common  mullein.  Australia.  —  g.  mullet,  any  mullet  of  the 
family  Mugilidae,  as  distinguished  from  the  red  mullets 
( Mullidx );  esp.,  a  mullet  of  the  typical  genus,  Mugil.  See 
mullet.  — g.  myrtle.  See  lancewood.  —  g.  nerve  fiber  or 
fibre,  Anat.,  a  nonmedullated  nerve  fiber.  —  g.  nuns,  R.  C. 
Lit.,  members  of  a  religious  order  established  in  Montreal 
in  1745,  whence  branches  were  introduced  into  the  United 
States  in  1853;  — so  called  from  the  color  of  their  robe, 
and  known  in  religion  as  Sisters  of  Charity  of  Montreal. 
Hence:  g.  nunnery.  —  g.  ore,  Mining,  clialcocite.  —  g.  owl, 
the  European  tawny  or  brown  owl  (Symium  aluco).  The 
great  gray  owl  ( Scotiaptex  nebulosa )  is  a  very  large  Arctic 
species,  occurring  south  to  the  northern  United  States  in 
winter.  See  owl,  Jllust.  —  g.  parrot,  a  parrot  ( Psittacus 
erithacus)  of  equatorial  Africa, 
with  gray  plumage,  red  tail,  black 
primaries,  and  whitish  face.  It  is 
very  commonly  domesticated,  and 
noted  for  its  aptness  in  learning  to 
talk.  —  g.  partridge,  the  common 
European  partridge.  —  g.  perch,  the 
fresh-water  drumfish.  See  drumfish. 

Local,  U.  S.  —  g.  pike,  a  The  sauger. 
b  The  wall-eyed  pike,  c  The  com¬ 
mon  pickerel.  Local,  U.  S.  —  g.  pine, 
any  of  several  American  pines  with 
grayish  green  foliage ;  specif.:  a  Pi - 
nus  sab  ini  ana.  b  P.  monophylla.  c 
P.  divaricata.  —  g.  plover,  the  black- 
bellied  plover.  —  g.  plum,  a  An  Aus¬ 
tralian  date  plum  ( Diospyros  penta- 
mera).  b  An  Australian  shrub  (Cap- 
paris  nobilis)  or  its  edible  fruit,  c 
=  Guinea  plum.— g.  polypody,  an 
American  fern  (Polupoaium  pnlypo- 
dioides)  having  fronds  with  the  lower 
surfaces  ashy  gray.  It  grows  on 
rocks  or  tree  trunks.  —  g.  sassafras, 
the  lauraceous  tree  Cryptocarya  aus¬ 
tralis.  Australia.  —  g.  shark,  the  sand 


dogeryaone  igala)  of  New  Zealand.  —  gray,  or  grey,  wash, 
Bleaching,  a  preliminary  washing  with  water,  to  remove 
sizing  and  dirt.  —  g.  whale,  a  rather  large  whalebone  whale 
(Rachiatiecles  glaucus)  of  the  northern  Pacific,  formerly 
abundant  in  autumn  off  the  California  coast.  It  is  of 


Gray  Parrot. 


shark.  —  g.  snapper,  a  snapper  ( Lutianus  griseus),  a  valuable 
food  fish  on  the  Florida  coast  and  in  the  Bahamas,  stray¬ 
ing  north  as  far  as  Massachusetts.  —  g.  snipe,  the  dowitcher 
in  winter  plumage.  —  g.  sour.  Bleaching ,  treatment  with 
dilute  sulphuric  or  hydrochloric  acid,  following  the  lime 
boil.  — g.  squirrel,  a  rather  large  squirrel  ( Sciuiuis  carol i- 
nensis ),  usually  chiefly  light  gray,  widely  distributed  in 
the  United  States  and  southern  Canada.  It  is  represented 
by  several  varieties  in  different  parts  of  its  range. —  g. 
Toulouse  goose,  one  of  a  variety  of  gray  domestic  goose  of 
compact  Duild,  extensively  raised  in  southern  France  and 
in  the  United  States.  — g.  trout,  any  of  several  marine 
fishes,  as  the  squeteague,  certain  California  rockfishes.etc. 
—  g.  warbler,  a  small  rather  plainly  colored  warbler  ( Pseu - 


Gray  Whale.  (2*0) 

fierce,  active  disposition,  and  difficult  to  capture.  — g. 
widgeon,  a  The  gadwall.  b  The  pintail.  —  g.  willow,  the 
silky  willow.  —  g.  withy,  the  great  sallow  ( Sahf  caprea). 
—  g.  wolf,  the  common  or  timber  wolf  of  North  Americans 
distinguished  from  the  prairie  wolf  or  coyote, 
gray,  grey  (gra),  n.  1.  Any  color  formed  by  blending  of 
white  and  black ;  any  shade  of  the  series,  formed  purely 
by  degrees  of  white  light,  between  white  and  black  ;  hence, 
a  tint  or  shade  closely  approaching  a  pure  or  neutral  gray  ; 
as,  the  grays  of  a  cloudy  sky  ;  a  blue  gray.  See  color. 

2.  An  animal  or  thing  of  gray  color,  as  a  horse,  a  gray  gar¬ 
ment,  gray  cloth,  etc.,  or  a  gray  spot. 

woe  worth  the  chase,  woe  worth  the  day, 

That  costs  thy  life,  my  gallant  gray  !  Scott. 

3.  Gray  fur  (probably  the  badger’s) ;  also,  a  badger.  Obs. 

4.  An  old  or  gray-lieaded  person.  Obs.  Chaucer . 

5.  pi.  A  regiment  of  British  dragoons,  the  Scots  Greys, 
gray,  grey,  v.  t. ;  grayed,  greyed  (grad);  gray'ing, 

grey'ing.  To  make  or  cause  to  become  or  appear  gray  or 
grayish,  as  glass  by  grinding  it.  —  ?’,  i.  To  become  gray. 
Gray,  Auld  Rob'in  <61<1  I-Sb^n  gra').  The  title  of  a  popu¬ 
lar  Scotch  ballad  written  (1771)  by  Lady  Anne  Lindsay 
(afterward  wife  of  Andrew  Barnard).  The  heroine  is  Jeanie, 
a  poor  girl  who,  while  her  Jamie  is  gone  to  sea,  marries 
Auld  Robin  to  save  her  parents  from  misery.  In  a  sequel, 
Auld  Robin  dies  and  Jamie  and  Jeanie  are  married, 
gray'back'.  grey'back'  (gra'bak'),  n.  1.  [cap.]  A  Con¬ 
federate  soldier  (in  1861-65) ;  —  so  called  by  the  Federals 
from  their  gray  uniforms.  Colloq.,  U.  S. 

2.  Any  of  various  animals  ;  as:  a  The  gray  whale,  b  The 
red-breasted  sandpiper  or  knot,  c  The  dowitcher.  d  A 
scaup  duck,  e  The  cisco  ( Argyrosomus  artedi).  f  The 
hooded  crow,  g  The  body  louse. 

3.  A  disease  of  peaches  caused  by  one  of  the  Fungi  Imper- 
fecti  ( Cladosporium  carpophilum)  which  attacks  the  fruit. 

gray 'beard  ,  grey'beard  (-herd'),  n.  1.  An  old  man. 

2-  A  stoneware  jug  ;  a  bellarmine. 

3.  The  plant  virgin’s- bower.  Dial.  Eng. 
gray 'coat',  grey'coat'  (gra'kot'),  n.  One  who  wears  a 
gray  coat ;  as:  a  A  yeoman  in  Cumberland,  England, 
b  A  soldier  in  a  gray  uniform,  as  a  Confeder¬ 
ate  in  the  American  Civil  War. 

Gray  column  Arch.  <£-  Engin.  A  (patented) 
built-up  steel  column  composed  of  four  chan¬ 
nel  irons  riveted  together  through  two  angle^ 
irons  at  each  junction, 
gray 'head,  grey 'head  (gra'- 
hSd'),  n.  A  gray-haired  or 
aged  person. 

graylag',  greylag'  (gra'- 

15g'),  n.  [Prob.  gray  lag 
[goose),  from  its  lagging  or 
late  migrating.  ]  The  common 
gray  wild  goose  (A  user  cine - 
reus)  of  Europe,  believed  to 
be  the  chief  wild  ancestor  of 
the  common  domestic  geese.  Graylag. 

gray'ling,  grey'ling  (-ling),  n.  [gray ,  a.  -f  1st  -ling.'] 

1.  Any  of  several  fishes  constituting  the  genus  Thymailus , 
allied  to  the  trouts,  but  having  a  broad,  high  dorsal  fin. 
They  inhabit  cold, swift 
8tream8,and  are  valued 
as  game 
fishes. 

The  Eu¬ 
ropean 
species 
is  T. vul¬ 
gar  is.  In  America  three  lo- 


Michigan  Grayling 
( Thymailus  tricolor). 


cally  distributed  species  or 
varieties  occur :  the  Alaska 
grayling  ( T.  sianifer )  in  Alaska  and  British  America :  the 
Montana  grayling  ( T .  montanis)  in  certain  tributaries  of 
the  Missouri;  and  the  Michigan  grayling  ( T .  tricolor)  in 
Michigan.  The  last  is  nearly  exterminated. 

2.  In  Australia,  Prolotroctes  mursena ,  and  in  New  Zea¬ 
land.  P.  oxyrhynchus,  fishes  resembling  the  true  graylings. 

3.  Ahy  of  various  satyr  butterflies  of  gray  and  brown 
colors,  esp.,  the  European  hipparchia  semele ,  and  the 
American  Satyrvs  alope  and  S.  a  I  ope  nephele. 

gray'wacke,  grey 'wacke'  (gra'wSk' ;  gra'wSk'e),  n.  [G. 
grauwacke ;  grau  gray  -f-  wacke  wacke.  See  gray; 
wacke;  cf.  grauwacke.]  Petrog.  A  coarse  sandstone  or 
fine-grained  conglomerate,  usually  dark  gray,  composed  of 
subangular  to  rounded  fragments  of  quartz,  feldspars,  and 
bits  of  other  dark-colored  minerals,  firmly  cemented, 
graze  (graz),  v.  t. ;  grazed  (grazd) ;  graz'ing  (graz'ing). 
[ME.  grasen ,  AS.  grasian,  fr.  gnes  grass.  See  grass.]  1.  To 
feed  or  supply  (cattle,  sheep,  etc.)  with  grass  or  pasture. 

A  field  or  two  to  graze  his  cows.  Swift. 

2.  To  feed  on;  to  eat  (growing  herbage);  to  eat  grass 
from  (a  pasture) ;  to  browse. 

The  lambs  with  wolves  shall  graze  the  verdant  mead.  Pope. 

3.  To  tend  (cattle,  etc.)  while  grazing.  Shak. 

graze,  v.i.  1.  To  eat  grass;  to  feed  on  growing  herbage  ; 

as,  cattle  graze  on  the  meadows. 


2.  To  yield  grass  for  grazing. 

The  ground  .  .  .  will  never  graze  to  purpose.  Bacon. 

3.  To  take  on  fat,  as  cattle.  Dial.  Bug. 

graze  (graz),  n.  An  act  of  grazing,  or  cropping  grass  or 
other  vegetation.  Colloq. 

Turning  him  out  for  a  graze  on  the  common.  T.  Hughes . 
graze,  V.  t.  [Of  uncertain  origin.]  1.  To  rub  or  touch 
lightly  in  passing ;  to  touch  and  glance  off ;  as,  the  bullet 
grazed  the  wall ;  to  graze  an  opponent  in  fencing. 

2.  To  scratch  or  abrade  by  rubbing  on  a  rough  surface  ; 
as,  to  graze  one’s  arm. 

graze,  v.  i.  To  touch  or  rub  against  something  in  passing, 
graze,  n.  [See  graze  to  touch  lightly.]  A  scraping 
along  a  surface,  or  an  abrasion  made  by  such  scraping ; 
also,  Gun.,  the  place  where  a  shot  strikes  and  glances, 
gra'zier  (gra'zher),  n.  [See  grass.  Formed  like  glazier.] 

1.  One  who  grazes  cattle,  as  for  market. 

The  inhabitants  be  rather  .  .  .  graziers  than  plowmen.  Stow. 

2.  In  Australia,  a  pastoralist  occupying  crown  or  other  land 
for  sheep  raising  under  a  lease  or  license.  Cf.  squatter. 

grease  (gres),  n.  [ME .  grese,  grece,  F.  graisse ;  akin  to. 
gras  fat,  greasy,  fr.  LL.  grassus  thick,  fat,  gross,  L.  cras- 
sus.  Cf.  crass.]  1.  Fat,  or  fatness,  in  an  animal’s  body. 
Obs.,  except  as  a  hunting  term  in  phrases  in  grease,  etc. 

2.  Animal  fat,  as  tallow  or  lard,  esp.  when  in  a  soft  state 
hence,  oily  matter  or  an  oily  preparation;  specif.,  a  lubri¬ 
cant  thicker  than  ordinary  oil ;  as,  axle  grease. 

3.  Wool  as  shorn,  before  cleausing. 

4.  Far.  An  inflammation  of  the  skin  in  the  hollow  of  the 
fetlock  of  horses,  marked  by  a  secretion  of  oily  matter,  fol¬ 
lowed  by  the  formation  of  transverse  fissures,  ulceration, 
and*nodular  excrescences. 

6.  Fawning;  flattery;  also,  bribe  money.  Slang. 
grease  (grez  ;  gres ;  277),  v.  t.  ;  greased  (grezd  ;  greet) ; 
greas'ing  (grez'Tng  ;  gres'-).  1.  To  smear,  anoint,  or  daub,, 
with  grease  or  fat ;  to  lubricate  ;  as,  to  grease  an  axle. 

2.  To  bribe  ;  to  influence  by  presents. 

The  greased  advocate  that  grinds  the  poor.  Dryden . 

3.  To  cheat  or  cozen  ;  to  overreach.  Obs.  Beau.  &  FI. 

4.  Far.  To  affect  (a  horse)  with  grease,  the  disease. 

to  grease  the  hand  or  palm,  to  bribe  or  tip.  —  to  g.  the  wheels 
of.  to  cause  to  run  smoothly.  Colloq. 
grease  box  (gres).  A  box  containing  fat  or  grease  to  lu¬ 
bricate  a  car  axle,  used  esp.  on  railroad  rolling  stock, 
grease  cock  or  cup.  Mach.  A  cock  or  cup  containing 
grease,  to  serve  as  a  lubricator, 
grease  joint-  Mach.  A  joint  made  by  grinding  with  oil  or 
grease  and  emery.  See  ground  joint.  Eng. 
greas'er  (grez'er  ;  gres'er ;  277),  7i.  1.  One  that  greases ; 

specif.,  a  person  employed  to  lubricate  the  working  parts 
of  machinery,  engines,  carriages,  etc. 

2.  A  Mexican  or  Spanish  American.  Slang,  U.  S. 
grease  trap  (gres).  Plumbing.  A  trap  in  a  drain  or  waste 
pipe  to  prevent  grease  from  passing  into  a  sewer  system. 
grease'wood/  (gres'wdod'),  n.  a  A  low  stiff  chenopodi- 
aceous  shrub  ( Sarcobatus  vermiculatus)  common  in  alka¬ 
line  soils  in  the  western  United  States  ;  also,  any  other 
species  of  Sarcobatus.  b  Any  of  various  similar  and  re¬ 
lated  shrubs  of  the  genera  Atriplex ,  Grayia,  or  AllenrolfecL 
greas'y  (grez'T  ;  gres'T  ;  277),  a.  ;  greas'i-er  (-T-er)\ 
greas'i-est.  1.  Smeared  or  defiled  with  grease 

With  greasy  aprons,  rules,  and  hammers.  Shak. 

2.  Containing  much  grease  ;  oily;  as,  greasy  food. 

3.  Like  grease  or  oil ;  smooth;  seemingly  unctuous  to  the 
touch,  as  is  mineral  soapstone  ;  hence,  slippery. 

4.  Fat  of  body  ;  bulky.  Rare.  Shak. 

5-  Gross;  indelicate;  indecent.  Obs.  Marston. 

6.  Far.  Affected  with  the  disease  called  grease,  as  the 
heels  of  a  horse.  See  grease,  n.,  4. 

7.  Naut.  Threatening ;  thick  ;  dirty ;  —  said  of  the 
weather,  day,  sky,  etc. 

great  (grat),  a.  ;  great'er  (-er) ;  great'est.  [ME.  gret , 
great,  AS.  grSat ;  akin  to  OS.  &  LG.  grot,  D.  groot,  OHG. 
groz,  G.  gross.  Cf.  groat  the  coin.]  1.  Large  in  spatial 
dimension  ;  of  much  size  ;  big  ;  —  opposed  to  small  and 
little;  as,  a  great  house,  plain,  distance.  “The  great 
globe  itself  .  .  .  shall  dissolve.”  Shak.  Specif.  :  a  Coarse, 
as  opposed  to  fine.  Obs.  or  Scot,  b  Thick,  as  opposed  to 
slender.  Obs.  or  Scot.  C  Big  (with  young)  ;  pregnant, 
d  Hence,  full  or  charged  with  feeling,  as  with  courage, 
pride,  anger,  sorrow.  Obs.  e  High  or  swollen ;  —  of  a 
body  of  water.  Dial,  t  Of  letters,  capital ;  as,  great  A. 
g  Hunting.  Full  grown  ;  —  of  animals.  Obs. 

2.  Large  in  number;  numerous;  as,  a  great  company, 
multitude,  series,  etc. 

3.  Many;  much;  as,  great  blood  was  shed.  Obs. 

4  Long  continued  ;  lengthened  in  duration  ;  as,  a  great 
while  ;  a  great  interval. 

6.  Considerable  in  degree ;  —  of  qualities,  feelings,  etc. ; 
as,  to  use  great  caution  ;  to  be  in  great  pain. 

Great  cause  to  give  great  thanks.  Shak. 

6.  Eminent ;  elevated  ;  important;  specif.  :  a  Important 
as  weighty  or  distinguished  ;  as,  a  great  argument,  truth, 
act.  b  Eminent  or  distinguished  by  rank,  power,  or  moral 
character ;  extraordinary  in  genius  or  accomplishment ; 
lofty  ;  noble  ;  as,  great  as  a  poet,  but  greater  as  a  man. 

He  doth  object  I  am  too  great  of  birth.  Shah 

C  Remarkable  in  knowledge  of,  skill  in,  or  as  addicted  to, 
something  ;  —  used  esp.  predicatively  and  with  at  or  in 
before  the  specifying  word  ;  as,  he  is  great  at  checkers  ; 
Chinese  are  great  on  decorum.  With  a  noun  denoting  the 
agent  of  an  action  great  is  common  attributively  in  the 
sense  of  much  given  to  (the  action)  ;  assiduous  ;  as,  she  is 
a  great  talker.  Colloq.  d  With  an  agent  noun  denoting 
one  who  owns,  employs,  etc.  :  Being  such  on  a  large  scale  ; 
as,  the  great  farmers  of  the  domain  lands. 

7.  Intimate  ;  united  in  friendship.  Cf.  thick,  11.  Now  Dial. 
8  Genealogy.  Older,  younger,  or  more  remote,  by  a  single 
generation  ;  —  often  used  before  grand  to  indicate  one  de- 


grav'oua,  a.  Grave.  Obs. 

gra  vure'  (grd-vQr'  ;  gra'vflr), 
n.  [F.  Cf.  photogravure.] 
Engraving,  esp.  in  composition 
orof  acertain(designated)kind; 
as,  carbon  gravure,  one  kind  of 
photoengraving, 
gravy  boat.  A  dish  for  gravy, 
esp.  a  long  deep  dish, 
grawe.  +c.rave,  grove,  grow. 
grawls  (gr61s),  n.  Grilse.  Jr. 
grawnt.  grand,  grant. 
grayback,  or  greyback,  herring. 
The  cisco  (  Argyrosomus  artedV). 
graybeard.  or  gTeybeard,  tree. 


The  fringe  tree.  U.  S. 
gray'd  grail,  a  gradual, 
gray 'fish7,  grey'fiah  .  n.  The 
fry  of  coalfish.  Scot. 
gray 'fly  ,  grey 'fly7,  n.  An  un¬ 
identified  insect.  Milton. 

gray'hound  .  Hare  var.  of  grey¬ 
hound. 

gray 'Uh.  grey 'ish.  o.  Sce-isn. 
gray'ly.  grey'ly,  a<!r.  of  gray. 
gray'mill7,  grey'mill7,  n.,  or 
gray,  or  grey,  millet.  [Corrup.of 
({ rom well.]  The  gromwell. 
gray 'ness,  grey 'ness.  n.  See 

-NESS. 


gray'pate  .  gTey'pate  .  n.  A 
young  goldfinch  without  crim¬ 
son  head  feathers. 
gray'stone7,  grey'stone  ,  n. 
A  grayish  or  greenish  compact 
rock,  composed  of  feldspar  and 
augite,  and  allied  to  basalt 
gray'weth  er,  grey'weth  er 
(trra'wfth/?r),  n.  A  sarsen  ;  — 
because  of  fancied  resemblance 
to  a  wether.  Southern  Eng. 
graze'a-ble,  graz'a-ble,  a.  See 
-able.  [grazes.  I 

graz'er  (graz'Pr),  n.  One  that| 
grazet,  grazett.  n.  [Cf.  F.  gri- 


sette  a  gray  stuff.]  A  woolen 

dress  fabric.  Obs. 

gra'zier  dom  (gra'zh?r-dum), 

n.  See  -dom. 

gra'zier-y  (-Y),  n.  Cattlegrazing 
as  a  business.  Rare. 
graz'ing  (graz'Tng),  p./>r.  tyrh. 
>/.  of  oraze.  Specif.  :  vb.n.  A 
pasture;  growing  grass, 
graz'lng-ly.  adv.  of  grazing. 

|l  gra'zi-o'so  (gra/tsft-o's<5),  adr. 
fr  a.  [It.,  adj.  See  gracious.] 
Music.  Gracefully;  smooth;  ele¬ 
gant. 

Gr.  Br.  Abbr.  Great  Britain. 


Gr.  D.  Abbr.  Grand  Duchess  ; 
Grand  Duke. 

gre.  d*  gree.  [Ofts.l 

gre'a-ble.  a.  [OF.]  Agreeable.  | 
gre'a-bly,  adr.  Agreeably.  Obs. 
gread.  Agreed,  [om;  lap.  Obs.  I 
gread  e.n.  [AS.  great  to.]  Bos-| 
gread'ly  (dial.  grad'lT).  Obs.  or 
dial.  Eng.  var.  of  oradf.ly. 
greahund.  d*  greyhound. 
greal  (gral).  Var.  of  GRAIL 
(Holy  Grail).  [Local,  U.  S. I 
grease  bug.  =  overflow  buo.| 
grease'bush  ,  n.  Greasewood. 
grease '-fall7en,  a.  Far.  Affect¬ 


ed  with  grease.  Obs. 
grease'fish  .  n.  =candlefish  a. 
grease'-heels7,  n.  Far.  = 

grease.  Obs. 

grease'horn',?!.  A  horn  to  hold 
grease  for  lubrication  ;  hence,  a 
flatterer.  Dial.  Eng. 
grease  moth.  A  pyralid  moth 
( Aglossa  pinguinans)  whose  lar¬ 
va  eatsgreasj'  cloth,  etc. 
grease  paint.  Theat.  A  compo¬ 
sition  used  in  making  up. 
greas'l-ly  (grez'I-li),  adv.  of 
GREASY. 

greas'l  ness,  n.  See  -ness. 


ale,  senate,  care,  Sm,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofd  ;  eve,  gvent,  6nd,  recent,  maker ;  ice,  Ill ;  old,  ftbey,  orb,  8dd,  sSft,  connect ;  use,  unite,  flrn,  up,  circus,  menii ; 

I!  Foreign  Word.  +  Obsolete  Variant  of.  +  combined  with.  =  equals. 
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gree  more  remote  in  the  direct  line  of  descent ;  as  great- 
grandfather  (a  grandfather’s  or  a  grandmother’s  father). 
Syn.  —  Great,  large,  big.  As  applied  to  material  ob¬ 
jects,  great  has  been  practically  displaced  by  large  or 
(Colloq.)  big.  Where  great  is  used  to  denote  physical  mag¬ 
nitude,  it  now  regularly  connotes  some  impression  (as  of 
wonder,  surprise,  amusement,  annoyance)  associated  with 
the  size  ;  as,  a  large  (or  big)  dog  ;  cf.  a  great  dog  (i.  e.,  a  dog 
whose  size  is  imposing,  terrifying,  disconcerting,  etc.) ;  a 
large  (or  big)  head  ;  cf.  “  the  great  head  that  seemed  so 
weighted  down  with  thought  and  study  ”  (The  Nation)  ; 
“their  classical  profiles,  .  .  .  their  large  black  eves”  (By¬ 
ron)  ;  “  [She]  on  the  trembling  man  with  great  eyes  gazed  ” 

( W.  Morris) ;  “  He ’s  as  big  again  as  he  used  to  be,  with  eyes 
like  saucers”  (Di'yden) ;  a  big  boy,  a  great  boy.  Great 
alone  expresses  degree ;  as,  great  Kindness,  haste,  great 
heat.  Fig.,  great  suggests  importance,  eminence,  distinc¬ 
tion  ;  large,  breadth,  comprehensiveness,  generosity  ;  big 
carries  over  the  implication  of  mere  extent  or  bulk  ;  as,  a 
great  cathedral,  symphony,  a  great  general ;  large  toler¬ 
ance,  discretion  ;  “  that  large  utterance  of  the  early  gods  ” 
(Keats) ;  “  There  is  something  in  Webster  that  reminds  me 
of  Victor  Hugo.  There  is  the  same  confusion  of  what  is 
big  with  what  is  great ”  (Lowell) ;  “We’re  no  longer  a 
small  people  living  and  dying  for  a  great  idea ;  we  ’re 
a  big  people  living  and  dying  for  money  ”  (Owen  Wister). 
See  BROAD,  ENORMOUS,  MONSTROUS,  CAPACIOUS, 
great  albacore,  the  tunny.  — g.  American  file.  See  file,  n., 
tool.  —  g.  American  tooth.  See  saw,  n.,  Illust.  —  g.  and 
small,  of  all  ranks  or  degrees.  Chaucer.  —  g.  assize,  a  - 
grand  assize,  b  The  Last  Judgment.  —  g.  auk,  a  large  auk 
( Plautus  impennis ),  measuring  two  or  two  and  a  half  feet 
in  length,  but  having  very  small  wings,  so  that  it  was  un¬ 
able  to  fly.  It  was  formerly  found  on  the  coasts  of  the 
northern  parts  of  the  North  Atlantic  (on  the  American  side 
southward  to  Massachusetts),  but  was  exterminated  by 
man.  The  last  living  individuals  are  believed  to  have  been 
killed  near  Iceland  in  1844.  See  auk.  Illust.  —  G.  Awakening, 
a  widespread  religious  revival  in  the  American  colonies, 
principally  in  New  England,  beginning  about  1740.  —  a. 
barracuda.  See  barracuda.  —  G.  Bear,  Astron.,  the  constel¬ 
lation  Ursa  Major. — g.  bed  of  Ware.  See  bed.  —  G.  Bible, 
commonly  called  CranineFs  Bible,  a  version  by  Miles  Cov- 
erdale  based  on  Matthew’s  Bible,  of  which  seven  editions 
were  issued  in  the  years  1539-1541,  all  but  the  first  with  a 
preface  by  Archbishop  Cranmer;  — so  called  from  its 
large  size.  —  g.  black-backed  gull.  See  black-backed  gull. 

—  g.  blue  heron.  See  heron.  —  g.  bulrush,  a  tall  cyperaceous 
plant  (Scirpus  lacustris)  found  throughout  the  north  tem¬ 
perate  zone,  having  naked  terete  stems  and  a  compound 
umbel  composed  of  numerous  capitate  brown  spikes.  —  g. 
bunch  grass.  See  grass,  Table  I.  —  g.  bur  or  burr,  the  bur¬ 
dock.  —  g.  burnet,  the  common  or  garden  burnet.  —  g.  calorie. 
Physics.  See  calorie  b-—  G.  Canon,  East.  Ch.%  the  penitential 
canon  of  odes  that  is  sung  at  lauds  on  the  Thursday  after 
the  fourth  Sunday  in  Lent.  It  is  the  longest  canon.  — G. 
Captain,  a  Gonsalvo  de  Cordoba  (1453-1515) ;  —  so  called  by 
his  soldiers  and  afterward  familiarly  throughout  Europe, 
b  Manuel  I.,  Emperor  (1238-63)  of  Trebizond.  —  g.  cassino. 
See  cassino.  —  g.  cattle.  Law,  all  manner  of  cattle,  except 
sheep  and  yearlings.  — g.  chair,  an  armchair.  —  G.  Cham  of 
Literature  (Kim),  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson  ;  —  a  name  given  to 
him  by  Smollett  in  a  letter  to  John  Wilkes.  — G.  Charter, 
Eng.  Hist.,  Magna  Charta.  —  g.  chervil.  =  sweet  cicely  a 

—  g.  circle  of  a  sphere,  a  circle  the  plane  of  which  passes 
through  the  center  of  the  sphere.  —  G.  Commoner,  William 
Pitt  (1708-78).  first  Earl  of  Chatham,  ior  many  vears  a  leader 
in  the  British  House  of  Commons.  The  title  lias  also  been 
applied  to  other  statesmen,  as  William  Ewart  Gladstone 
(1809-98)  and  the  Americans  Henry  Clay  (1777-1852)  and 
Thaddeus  Stevens  (1792-1868).  —  g.  council,  a  Eng.  Hist.  The 
central  council  or  assembly  of  the  realm  under  the  Norman 
kings,  composed  of  the  sovereign’s  tenants  in  chief.  See 
curia,  2  b  (l).  b  Formerly,  in  some  Italian  towns  and  cit¬ 
ies,  the  municipal  legislative  body.  — g.  cry  and  little  wool. 
See  under  cry.  — g.  custom,  the  custom,  or  duty,  levied  on 
imports  and  exports.  Obs.  —  g.  daisy.  =  daisy,  2.  — g.  Dane, 
one  of  a  breed  of 
very  large  smooth- 
coated  does  of 
muscular  build, 
combining  great 
strength  with 
speed  and  activity. 

They  are  taller 
though  lighter 
than  the  mastiff 
and  are  of  various 
colors,  often 
spotted  or  brin¬ 
dled.  —  G.  Dauphin, 

Louis  the  Dauphin 
(1661-1711),  son  of 
Louis  XIV. -g. 
day.  a  The  judg¬ 
ment  day.  b  Eccl. 

Easter  Sunday,  c 
Eccl.  A  very  important  fast  or  feast  day,  as  Christmas.  — 

S.  death,  the  "black  death.  —  g.  dog.  a  Eng.  Forestry  Lair.  A 
og  large  enough  to  kill  or  maim  deer  or  other  large  game, 
b  [cap. J  =  Canis  Major.  —  G.  Domesday.  See  domesday.  — 
g.  dragon,  the  cuckoo  pint.  —  g.  duckweed.  See  duckweed. — 
G.  Duke,  the  Duke  of  Wellington  (1769-1852).  —  G.  Eastern,  a 
steam  vessel,  completed  in  1859,  the  largest  built  up  to  1901. 
She  was  692  feet  long  over  all,  with  a  gross  tonnage  of  18,915. 
Never  a  commercial  success,  she  was  used  in  laying  the  At¬ 
lantic  and  other  cables.  She  was  sold  in  1887  to  be  broken 
up.  —  G.  Elector,  Frederick  William.  Elector  of  Branden¬ 
burg  (162(4-88).  —  g.  entrance,  East.  Cn.}  the  procession  for 
bringing  the  Eucharistic  elements  into  the  bema.  —  g. 
fast,  Eccl.,  esp.  East.  Ch.,  the  Lenten  fast  or  season.  — G. 
Father,  the  President  of  the  United  States  ;  —  so  called  by 
Indians.  —  g.  fee.  Feudal  Law,  a  fee.  or  estate,  held  in  capite. 
—  g.  foot.  Or.  &  Lat.  Pros.,  a  foot  which,  though  of  the  same 
name,  or  having  the  same  number  of  times  or  syllables  as 
a  normal  foot,  has  its  times  or  syllables  of  twice  the  nor¬ 
mal  length.  —  g.  forty  days,  a  The  days  between  the  resur¬ 
rection  and  the  ascension  of  Christ.  b  Eccl.  The  time  be¬ 
tween  Easter  and  Ascension  Day.  —  G.  Friday,  East.  Ch., 
Good  Friday.  —  g.  furze,  the  common  furze.  —  g.  galago.  See 
galago.  —  g.  go.  the  final  examination  for  a  degree  in  an 
English  university;  called  also  greats.  Slang.  —  g.  gray. 
or  grey ,  owl.  See  gray  owl.  — g.  gross,  twelve  gross.  —  g. 
gun.  a  A  piece  of  heavy  ordnance,  b  A  person  of  impor¬ 
tance,  superiority,  or  distinction,  c  pi .  Cant.  In  to  blow 


Great  Dane. 


Great  Horned  Owl. 


great  guns.  See  under  blow,  v.  i.—  great  habit,  East.  Ch.,  the 
costume  of  monks  of  the  highest  grade,  or  the  grade  itself, 
in  which  the  members  are  almost  continuously  engaged  in 
religious  exercises.  —  g.  horned  owl,  a  large  owl  (Bubo  vir- 
ginianus )  having  conspicuous 
ear  tufts,  which  is  widely  dis¬ 
tributed  in  North  America 
and  represented  by  several 
varieties  in  different  parts  of 
its  range.  It  is  closely  related 
to,  but  smaller  than,  the  eagle 
owl  of  Europe.  —  g.  hundred, 
one  hundred  and  twenty. 

Eng.  —  g.  icosahedron,  Math.,  a 
symmetrical  polyhedron  of  20 
faces, 12  vertices,  and  30  edges. 

—  g.  inquest,  a  [cops.]  See 
domesday.  b  The  grand  jury . 

C  The  Last  Judgment.  —  g.  in¬ 
quest  of  the  nation,  the  House 
of  Commons.  Eng.  —  G.  In¬ 
quisition.  =  GREAT  INQUEST  a. 

—  G.  Karoo,  a  plateau  in  South 
Africa.  See  karoo.  —  G.  Lakes, 
the,  the  large  fresh-water 
lakes  (Lakes  Superior,  Michi¬ 
gan,  Huron,  Erie,  and  Onta¬ 
rio)  which  lie  on  the  northern 
borders  of  the  United  States. 

—  G.  Lakes  catfish,  a  large  cat¬ 
fish  (Ameiurus  lacustris)  of 
the  Great  Lakes  and  other 
waters  of  northern  North 
America.—  G.  Lakes  trout,  the 
namaycush.  —  g.  laurel,  the 
common  rhododendron  (R. 
maxi m um )  of  the  eastern  Unit¬ 
ed  States.  See  rhododen¬ 
dron.  —  G.  Learning.  See  Four  Books.  —  g.  line.  See  line, 
1  e  —  G.  Magician,  Sir  Walter  Scott ;  —  a  name  first  given  to 
him  by  Professor  W  ilson  (“  C  liristopher  N orth  ”)  in  a  poem 
“The  Magic  Mirror,”  published  in  1812.  —  g.  maple,  the 
sycamore  maple.  —  G.  Marquis,  a  James  Graham,  Marquis 
of  Montrose  (1612-50).  b  The  Marquis  de  Pombal  (1699- 
1782).  —  g.  master.  =  grand  master.  Obs.  —  g.  mean,  Music, 
the  third  string  of  a  bass  viol  or  a  violin  (D  string  of  the 
latter).  Obs.  Playford.  —  G.  Meg.  =  Mons  Meg.  —  G.  Min¬ 
strel,  Sir  W.  Scott;  — so  called  by  the  Edinburgh  Review 
in  1815.  —  G.  Mogul,  a  The  sovereign  of  the  empire  founded 
in  Hindustan  by  the  Mongols  under  Baber  in  the  16th  cen¬ 
tury.  Hence  [l.  <?.],  a  very  important  personage  ;  a  lord  ; 

—  sometimes  only  mogul.  Dryden.  b  A  celebrated  Gol- 
conda  diamond  found  in  1650  or  earlier.  It  belonged  to 
the  Great  Mogul  till  the  capture  of  Delhi  in  1739,  since 
which  time  it  has  not  been  traced.  It  was  greatly  reduced 
by  cutting,  and  some  experts  believe  that  the  Orloff  is  the 
cut  stone  and  that  the  Kohinoor  represents  the  remainder 
of  the  original  crystal.  —  G.  Moralist,  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson 
(1709-84).  —  g.  morel,  the  deadly  nightshade.  —  G.  Mother,  the 
£reat  nature  goddess  of  ancient  Anatolia,  w  hose  chief  name 
is  Cybele.  She  is  also  knowm  as  the  Earth  Mother,  the  Moun¬ 
tain  Mother,  the  Idaean  Mother;  at  her  reputedly  original 
shrine  at  Pessinus  she  was  known  as  Agdistis,  or  Angdistis, 
from  the  rock  Agduson  Mount  Dindymus,  and  as  Dindym- 
ene,  from  the  mountain  itself.  Here  she  was  worshiped 
under  the  form  of  a  stone  said  to  have  fallen  from  heaven 
(one  of  the  bsetuli ,  perhaps  meteorites,  characteristically 
her  emblems),  and  this  stone  was  taken  to  Rome  when  her 
worship  was  inaugurated  there.  Traces  of  an  analogous 
worship,  esp.  in  Crete  and  Thrace,  have  led  to  the  opinion 
that  the  Great  Mother  was  a  chief  deity  of  Mycenaean  times. 
The  Cretan  goddesses  Rhea,  Britomartis,  Dictynna,  Sem- 
ele,  possibly  also  Ariadne  and  Europa,  and  the  Thracian 
Bendis,  Cotys,  and  Hecate,  are  all  probably  related  forms 
of  the  goddess,  and  are  all  largely  amalgamated  with  the 
similar  Hellenic  goddesses,  Artemis  and  Demeter.  Semitic 
influence  on  the  nature  of  the  Great  Mother  came  from  the 
group  including  Astarte,Atargatis,  Derceto  (cf  .Aphrodite, 
Ishtar),  in  connection  with  whose  worship  Adonis  or  Tam- 
muz  takes  the  place  held  by  Attis  in  the  Phrygian  cult  and 
(though  the  parallel  is  less  obvious)  by  Kore,  or  Perseph¬ 
one,  or  by  Dionysus,  in  the  Hellenic.  Diana  of  Ephesus 
was  a  form  of  the  Anatolian  goddess  influenced  first  by 
Semitic  and  later  by  Hellenic  conceptions.  See  esp.  Cyb¬ 
ele,  Magna  Mater,  Rhea;  cf.  Adonis,  Artemis,  Attis, 
Corybant,  Dionysus,  Demeter.  — g.  mullein,  the  common 
mullein.  —  g.  nettle, a  European  and  Asiatic  nettle  (Urtica 
dioica),  naturalized  in  the  United  States.  It  is  alterative 
and  diuretic  ;  its  fiber  is  used  in  making  coarse  cloth.  —  g. 
northern  shrike.  See  butcher  bird.  —  g.  oath,  an  oath  es¬ 
pecially  solemn.  —  g.  octave.  Music,  the  octave  from  C  to  B 
inclusive.  See  pitch,  Illust.—  g.  omentum.  Anal.  See 
omentum.  —  g.  organ.  Music.  See  organ,  1  c.  —  G.  Pacifica¬ 
tor,  Henry  Clay  (1777-1852),  from  his  skill  in  compromising. 

—  G  Paschal  Cycle.  =  Dionysian  period.  —  g.  pompano,  the 
permit  Trachinotus  goodei.  —  g.  powers,  the  (of  Europe),  in 
modern  diplomacy.  Great  Britain,  France,  Germany,  Aus¬ 
tria,  Russia,  and  Italy.  —  g.  primer.  Print.,  a  size  of  type. 
See  tyf~  —  G.  Pyramid,  one  of  the  three  great  pyramidal 
tombs  a*  Gizeh,  near  Cairo,  esp.  the  pyramid  of  Cheops 
(which  see).  — g.  ragweed.  See  ragweed.  —  g.  reed,  the  do- 
nax  ( Arunao  donax).  —  g.  rhododendron.  =  great  laurel.  — 
g.  rolls.  =  pipe  rolls.  —  G.  Russian.  See  Russian.  —  g.  St. 
John’s-wort,  the  large-flowered  Hypericum  ascyr  on—  g.  san- 
lcle,  the  lady’s-mantle  AlchemiUa  vulgaris.  —  G.  Saturday, 
East.  Ch.,  Saturday  before  Easter.  —  g.  scale.  Music,  a  = 
gamut  b.  Obs.  b  The  whole  series  of  musical  sounds  from 
lowest  to  highest.— g.  schism,  a  The  Greek  schism,  b  A 
schism  in  the  Roman  Church,  late  in  the  14th  century,  be¬ 
tween  adherents  of  rival  claimants  to  the  papal  throne.— 
G.  Sea,  the  Mediterranean  Sea.  In  Chaucer  both  the  Black 
Sea  and  the  Mediterranean  Sea  are  so  called.  — g.  seal,  a 
The  principal  seal  of  a  kingdom  or  state,  b  [cap. J  In  Great 
Britain,  the  Lord  Chancellor  (custodian  of  tnis  seal) ;  also, 
his  office.  —  g.  silver  fir.  =  white  fir,  l  b.  —  $.  snipe.  See 
snipe.—  G.  Spirit,  the,  among  the  North  American  Indians, 
their  chief  or  principal  deity.  —  G.  Sunday,  East.  Ch.,  Easter 
Sunday.  —  G.  Survey.  See  domesday.  —  G.  Synagogue.  See 
synagogue.  3.  —  g.  thrumwort,  the  water  plantain.  Dial . 
Eng.  —  g.  tithes.  See  tithe.  —  G.  Tom.  =  Big  Tom.  —  G.  Tom 
of  Lincoln.  See  Tom  of  Lincoln.  —  g.  trefoil,  lucern  or  alfalfa. 

—  g.  trek,  the  great  emigration  of  Boers  from  Cape  Colony 
which  began  in  1836,  and  resulted  in  the  founding  of  the 
South  African  Republic  and  Orange  Free  State.  — g.  tro¬ 
chanter.  A nat.  See  trochanter.  —  g.  tunny.  See  tunny. — 


Great  Unknown,  a  name  given  to  the  author  of  the  “  Waver- 
ley  Novels,”  which  first  appeared  anonymously/—  g.  un¬ 
washed,  the  lower  classes ;  —  a  contemptuous  term  first  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  artisan  class  by  Edmund  Burke.  —  g.  water  lily, 
the  w  ater  chinquapin.  —  g.  water  parsnip,  a  poisonous  Euro¬ 
pean  apiaceous  plant  (Slum  latrfolium).  — G.  Week  .Eccl., 
Holy  Week  ;  —  so  called  in  the  early  church  and  esp.  in  the 
Eastern  Church  to-day.  Monday,  Tuesday,  etc.,  of  Great 
Week  are  Great  Monday,  Great  Tuesday,  etc.  — g.  wheel, 
Horol the  first  wheel  of  a  watch  or  clock  train.—  g.  willow- 
herb.  See  willow-herb. —g.  year.  =  Platonic  year.  See 
precession  of  the  equinoxes,  under  precession. 
great  (grat),  n.  1.  The  whole;  the  gross  ;  as,  a  contract 
to  build  a  ship  by  the  great. 

2.  That  of  chief  import ;  the  gist.  Obs. 

3.  pi.  In  an  English  university,  a  great  go.  Slang. 
great'-bellied,  a.  Big-bellied;  pregnant;  teeming, 
great'-clr  cle,  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  great  circle  of  a 

sphere.  See  under  great,  a. 

great-circle  chart,  Narig  a  chart  constructed  on  the  gno- 
monic  projection  (which  see).  — g.  sailing,  the  process  of 
conducting  a  vessel  on  a  great  circle  of  tne  globe,  which 
is  the  shortest  path  between  two  places.  — g.  track,  Navig., 
the  track  of  a  vessel  following  a  great  circle.  When  fol¬ 
lowing  any  great  circle,  except  a  meridian  or  the  equator, 
a  ship’s  course  constantly  changes.  See  sailing,  rhumb. 
great'coat'  (grat'kot'),  n.  All  overcoat, 
great'en  (grat'’n),  v.  t.  &  i.  1.  To  make,  or  to  become, 
greater  ;  to  enlarge  ;  magnify  ;  increase. 

My  blue  eyes  greatening  in  the  looking-glass.  Mrs.  Browning. 
2.  To  exalt,  or  become  exalted  or  ennobled. 

Every  man  doth  greaten  with  the  act 
Of  freedom.  Geo.  E.  fl'oodberry. 

great'er  (-er),  a.  ;  compar.  of  great  ;  — with  geographical 
names,  used  to  indicate  extensions  of  territory  ;  as,  Greater 
Britain  is  a  name  for  the  whole  British  empire  ;  Greater 
New  York  is  the  city  formed  by  uniting  the  original  New 
York  city,  Brooklyn,  the  Bronx,  and  Queens  and  Richmond 
counties.  Sometimes  such  a  name  is  used  for  a  city  and 
suburbs  naturally,  but  not  governmentally,  connected. 
Greater  Asclepladean.  See  Asclepiadean  b  —  G.  Bull.  See 
Ausculta  Fili.  —  g.  celandine.  =  celandine  a.  —  G.  Litany, 
R.  C.  Ch.,  the  Litany  of  the  Saints  in  the  form  chanted  on 
St.  Mark’s  Day  (April  25).  —  g.  orders.  See  order,  n.,  Eccl . 
—  g.  whitethroat,  g.  yellowlegs,  and  other  animal  names 
where  the  word  greater  is  prefixed  to  distinguish  from  a 
smaller  similar  species.  See  the  nouns, 
great'est,  a.  ;  svperl.  of  great. 

greatest  common  divisor,  the  assemblage  of  all  the  elements 
common  to  two  assemblages ;  in  arithmetic  the  greatest 
factor,  and  in  algebra  the  factor  of  the  highest  degree,  com¬ 
mon  to  two  or  more  numbers  or  expressions.  In  algebra 
the  phrase  highest  common  divisor  is  preferred. 
Great'heart/,  Mr.  (grat'hart').  Ill  Bunyan’s  “Pilgrim’s 
Progress,”  the  guide  of  Christian’s  wife  and  children  upon 
their  journey  to  the  Celestial  City, 
great'-hearted,  a.  1.  High-spirited  ;  fearless. 

2.  Generous;  magnanimous;  noble, 
greave  (grev),  n.  [OF.  greves  ;  cf.  Sp.  grrmw.]  Armor  for 
the  leg  below  the  knee; —  usually  pi.  —  greaved  (grerd),  a. 
greaves  (grevz),  n.  pi.  [Cf.  Sw.  dial,  grevar  greaves,  LG. 
greven,  G.  griebe,  also  AS.  grSofa  pot.]  The  sediment  of 
melted  tallow'.  It  is  made  into  cakes  for  dogs’  food. 
Greaves.  Sir  Laun'ce  lot  (lan'se-15t  grevz).  The  hero  of 
Smollett’s  novel  “  The  History  of  Sir  Launcelot  Greaves,” 
a  sort  of  travesty  of  Cervantes’s  “  Don  Quixote.”  He  is  a 
well-born  young  English  squire  of  the  time  of  George  II., 
handsome,  virtuous,  and  enlightened,  but  crack-brained, 
grebe  (greb),  n.  [F.  grebe.]  Any  of  certain  swimming  birds 
constituting  the  family  Podicipedidae,  close¬ 
ly  related  to  the  loons,  but  having  the  toes 
lobate  instead  of  webbed.  The  tail  is  rudi¬ 
mentary  and  the  tarsi  are  narrow  and 
bladelike.  They  are  most  expert  divers 
and  able  to  swim  long  distances  under 
w'ater.  The  nest 
is  built  of  reeds, 
etc.,  close  to,  or 
even  floating  on, 
the  water. 

Among  the 
larger  species 
are  the  western 
grebe  (xEchmo- 
phorus  occiden- 

Tca^;  the^rtfd-  Red-necked  Grebe  (Colymbus  hoUxxllii). 
necked  grebes  (Colymbus  grisegena  of  Europe  and  C.  hol- 
bcellii  of  America) ;  and  the  crested  grebe  ( C.  cristatus)  of 
Europe.  The  horned  grebe  (6'.  auritus)  is  a  common  small 
species  of  the  Northern  Hemisphere.  The  last  two  are 
named  from  their  peculiar  crests.  See  also  dabchick. 
Gre'clan  (gre'shan),  a.  [L.  Graecia  Greece.  Cf.  Greek.] 
Of  or  pertaining  to  Greece  or  the  Greeks  ;  Greek. 

Grecian  bend,  among  women,  an  affected  carriage  of  the 
body,  the  upper  part  being  inclined  forward.  Colloq.—  G. 
dog,  a  greyhound.  Obs.  —  G.  era.  =  Era  of  the  Seleucidse , 
under  era.  —  G.  fire.  =  Greek  fire. 

Gre'clan,  n.  1.  A  native  of  Greece  ;  a  Greek. 

2.  A  Hellenized  Jew.  Acts  vi.  1  (Authorized  Version, 
rendered  Grecian  Jew  in  the  Revised  Version). 

3.  One  versed  in  the  Greek  language  and  literature. 

4.  One  who  belongs  to  the  Greek  Church.  Obs. 

5.  A  first-class  student  in  Christ’s  Hospital,  London. 

6.  An  Irishman.  Slang ,  Eng. 

Gre'clsm,  Grae'clsm  (gre'siz’m),  n.  [Cf.  F.  grecisme.  See 
Greek.]  1.  An  idiom  of  the  Greek  language  ;  a  Hellenism. 
2.  The  spirit  of  Greek  art  or  culture;  also,  imitation  of 
Greek  characteristics  or  adoption  of  Greek  style. 

Gre'cize,  Grae'cize  (gre'siz),  v.  t. ;  Gre'cized,  Gr^'cized 
(-sizd) ;  Gre'ciz-ing,  GRiE'ciz-iNO  (-siz-Tng).  [Cf.  F.  grS- 
ciser ,  L.  Graecizare.’]  To  render  Greek  ;  to  give  a  Greek 
form  or  character  to  ;  to  Hellenize. 

Gre'cize.  Grae'cize,  v.  i.  To  conform  to  the  Greek  custom 
or  idiom,  esp.  in  speech. 

Gre'co-,  Grae'co-  (gre'ko-).  Combining  form  for  Greek  or 

Grecian. 

Gre  co-Ro'man,  Grae'co-Ro'man,  a.  Having  character- 


great,  v.  t.  tf  i.  To  make,  or  to 
become,  great  ;  to  increase.  Obs. 
great'-aunV,  n.  A  grandaunt, 
great '-eyed',  a.  Having  large 
eyes  ;  also,  fnrseeing.  (falcon.) 
great  '-foot  ed  hawk.  Peregrine! 
great  -grand'child7,  n.  A  child 
of  one’s  grandchild, 
great'-grand'daugh'ter.  n.  A 
daughter  of  one’s  grandchild. 

geat'-grand 'fa'ther,  w.  The 
ther  of  one’s  grandparent. 


great'-grand'moth'er,  n.  The 

mother  of  one’s  grandparent. 
gre&t'-grand'son7,  n.  A  son  of 
one’s  grandchild, 
greath  (grath).  Obs.,  Scot.,  or 
dial.  Eng.  var.  of  oraith. 
great'head/,  n.  Greatness.  Obs. 
great'hftad7,  n.  The  golden-eye 
duck.  Local ,  U.  S.  [-ness.  I 
great '-heart  od-neBs,  n.  See| 
great'ish,  a.  See  -ish. 
great'ly,  a.  Great.  Obs. 


great'ly,  adv.  of  great. 

great'-mouthed7.  Large- 
mouthed  :  loud-mouthed. 
great'-neplLew,  n.  A  grand¬ 
nephew. 

great'ness,  n.  See  -NESS, 
great '-niece7,  n.  A  grandniece. 

?reat'um-ly,  adv.  [Apparently 
r.  (assumed)  ME.  gretum  great¬ 
ly,  with  ending  -um  after  AS. 
miclnrn  greatly,  orig.  dat.  pi.  of 
micel  mickle  -i-  -ly.  Oaf.  E.  D .] 


Greatly.  Obs.  Scot. 
great'-un7cle,  n.  A  granduncle. 

freat'wort7  (grat'wftrt7),  n. 
Elecampane.  Obs. 
greave  (grev),  n.  TAS.  grsefe. 
See  grove.]  a  Brancn;  twig.Obs. 
b  A  grove.  Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 
greave-  Scot,  and  dial.  Eng.  var. 
of  grieve,  n. 

greave.  r.  /.  Naut.  To  grave, 
greaz.  Grease.  Ref.  Sp. 
greazd.  greast.  Greased.  R.  Sp. 


grebe  cloth.  A  cotton  cloth 

which  is  downy  on  one  side. 
Gre'bo  (gra'bO),  n.  A  Negro  of 
a  tribe  of  the  Liberian  coast, 
West  Africa, akintotheKrumen. 
gre-ca'le  (grS-ka'la).  Var.  of 

G  REGALE. 

Gre'can.  a.  n.  Greek.  Ohs. 
Gre-can'lc.  a.  [L.  Graecanicus.] 
Grecian  ;  Greek.  Obs.  [ Obs. | 

Gre'can-ize,  r.  t.  ToGrecize.| 
grece  tgres).  Obs.  pi.  of  gree. 


grece,  n.  [Prop.,  pi.  of  gree  a 

step.]  A  flight  of  steps  ;  also,  a 
step  in  a  flight.  Obs  or  Dial. 
Eng.  [Greek,  oris.I 

Grece.  or  grece.  f  grease, | 
Gre'clsn-lze.  v.  t.  8r  i.  To  Gre- 
cize.  Rare._  [Obs.  | 

grec'ing  (gres'Yng), ».  A  grece.  | 
Gre'co  counter  gambit.  The 
chess  opening  P-K4,  P-K4  ;  Kt- 
KBM,  P-KB4.  [fret.  | 

llgrecque  (gr?k),  n  [F.]  A  Greek  I 


food,  foot ;  out,  oil ;  chair ;  go  ;  sing,  ii)k  ;  then,  thin ;  nature,  verdure  (250) ;  K  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144) ;  boN ;  yet ;  zh  _  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Guide. 

Full  explanations  of  Abbreviations,  Signs,  etc..  Immediately  precede  the  Vocabulary. 
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iatics  that  are  partly  Greek  and  partly  Roman;  specif., 
Arty  having  the  character  of  Roman  work  done  under 
strong  Greek  influence.  The  term  is  often  applied  to  the 
Roman  Imperial  art  from  about  50  b.  c.  to  400  a.  d.,  but 
carelessly,  as  ignoring  the  powerful  Italian,  and  the  later, 
Oriental,  influences  at  work. 

Greco-Roman,  or  Graeco-Roman,  wrestling.  See  wrestling. 

gree  (gre),  n.  [F.  grey  L.  graius.  See  grateful  ;  cf.  agree.] 
Good  will ;  favor  ;  pleasure  ;  satisfaction  ;  as,  to  take  or 
accept  in  gree ,  to  take  favorably.  Obs.  or  Archaic . 
gree  (gre),  n.  ;  pi.  grees  (grez) ;  Obs.  or  Scot.  pis.  grece 
(gres),  grice  (grls ;  gres),  grise,  grize  (griz ;  grez),  etc.  [OF. 
grky  L. gradus.  See  grade.]  1.  Step;  stage  ;  degree.  Obs. 

2.  Rank  ;  degree  ;  position.  Obs.  or  Scot. 

3.  Superiority;  mastery;  hence,  a  prize;  honors;  as,  to 
bear  the  greey  i.  e.,  to  carry  off  the  prize.  Obs.  or  Scot. 

gree,  v.  i.  <t*  t.  [From  agree.]  To  agree,  or  to  cause  to 
agree  ;  to  harmonize.  Obs.  or  Scot.  <1*  Dial.  Eng. 
greed  (gred),  n.  [See  greedy.]  An  eager  desire  or  longing  ; 
greediness  ;  as,  a  greed  of  gain. 

Syn.  —  See  cupidity. 

greediness  (-T-ues),  n.  [AS.  grsedignes .]  The  quality 
of  being  greedy  ;  vehement  and  selfish  desire. 

Fox  in  stealth,  wolf  in  greediness.  Shak. 

Syn.  —  Ravenousness,  voracity,  eagerness,  avidity, 
greed'y  (-T),  a.;  greed'i-er  (-T-er);  greei/i-est.  [ME.  grediy 
AS.  griedig ,  gredig ;  akin  to  OS.  grddagy  OHG.  grdtagy  Dan. 
graadig ,  OSw.  gradigy  grddigy  Icel.  gradugry  Goth,  gre- 
dags  greedy,  greden  to  be  hungry,  gredus  hunger  ;  cf.  Skr. 
gfdh  to  be  greedy.]  1.  Having  a  keen  appetite  for  food 
or  drink  ;  ravenous  ;  voracious  ;  very  hungry ;  —  followed 
by  of;  as,  a  lion  that  is  greedy  of  his  prey. 

2.  Having, or  characterized  by, eager  or  keen  desire ;  specif., 
eager  for  wealth  ;  avaricious  ;  as,  greedy  of  gain. 

3.  Sought  or  pursued  greedily.  Obs.  cl-  R. 

Syn.  —  Insatiate,  gluttonous,  avid,  edacious,  devouring ; 
grasping,  avaricious. —  Greedy,  voracious,  ravenous,  ra¬ 
pacious.  Greedy  implies  keen  and  excessive  appetite  or 
craving  for  food  or  (fig.)  gain ;  voracious  suggests  rather 
excess  or  gluttony  in  the  act  of  eating  or  (fig.)  acquiring  ; 
as,  “His  little  eyes  .  .  .  were  like  a  pig’s,  sly  and  greedy  at 
once,  and  bloodshot  ”  ( M .  Heivlctt) ;  “  I  think  I  make  no 
habit  of  feeding  on  praise,  and  despise  those  whom  I  see 
greedy  of  it,  as  much  as  I  should  an  underbred  fellow,  who. 
after  eating  a  cherry  tart,  proceeded  to  lick  the  plate  ” 
(Scott) ;  “  voracious  birds,  that  hotly  bill  and  breed,  and 
largely  drink,  because  on  salt  they  feed  ”  (Dryden) ;  “  Many 
crude  lumps  of  Speed,  Rapin,  Mezeray  .  .  .  etc.,  I  devoured 
like  so  many  novels ;  and  I  swallowed  with  the  same  vora¬ 
cious  appetite  the  descriptions  of  India  and  China,  of  Mex¬ 
ico  and  Peru”  (Gibbon).  Ravenous  suggests  violent  or 

f  rasping  voracity  (often  due  to  excessive  hunger),  as  of  a 
ird  or  beast  of  prey  ;  as,  “  Being  often  very  hungry  when 
he  9at  down  to  his  meals,  he  [Dr.  Johnson]  contracted  a 
habit  of  eating  with  ravenous  greediness.  .  .  .  The  sight  of 
food  affected  him  as  it  affects  wild  beasts  and  birds  of 
prey  ”  (Macaulay) ;  “  Allegra  is  prettier,  I  think,  but  as  ob¬ 
stinate  as  a  mule  and  as  ravenous  as  a  vulture  ”  (Byron). 
Rapacious  suggests  a  violent  tendency  to  seize  or  appropri¬ 
ate  to  one’s  self,  but  has  less  specific  reference  to  tne  sei¬ 
zure  of  food;  “the  Indians,  who,  though  often  rapaciouSy 
are  devoid  of  avarice  ”  ( Parkman ) ;  “  A  fond  mother  ...  in 
pursuit  of  praise  for  her  children  [is]  the  most  rapacious 
of  human  beings  ”  (Jane  Austen).  See  covetous,  cupidity. 
gree'gree',  gri'gri'  (gre'gre'),  n.  [Prob.  fr.  a  native  name  : 
cf.  F.  gris-gris.]  An  African  talisman,  charm,  or  fetish. 
See  fetish.  —  greegree,  or  grlgri,  man,  an  African  magician 
or  fetish  priest. 

Greek  (grek),  n.  [AS.  GrecaSy  CrecaSy  pi.,  L.  GraecuSy  sing., 
Gr.  rpauco?.]  1.  A  native  or  citizen  of  Greece  ;  one  of  the 
Greek  people  ;  often,  specif.,  a  person  of  one  of  the  races 
of  ancient  Greece.  The  earliest-known  civilizations  of 
Greece,  the  Minoan  and  the  Myceneean  (see  these  terms), 
were  characteristic  of  a  primitive  population,  the  Pelasgi- 
ansj  belonging  to  the  Mediterranean  race.  In  times  ante¬ 
dating  historical  record  they  came  (according  to  the  prob¬ 
able  theory)  under  the  partial  domination  of  the  invading 
Achaeans,  who  were  ascendant  in  the  era  described  in  the 
Homeric  poems.  Later  (according  to  Greek  tradition, 
1104-3  b.  c.)  came  immigrations  of  conquering  tribes  from 
the  north  (the  Dorian  migration)  who  occupied  chiefly  the 
Peloponnesus,  and  Crete,  Rhodes,  Melos,  and  other  islands, 
and  whose  inroads  were  followed  by  the  Pollan  and  Ionian 
migration*,  originating  from  the  mainland  of  Greece  and 
extending  to  the  islands  and  the  shores  of  Asia  Minor. 
The  Hellenic  period  of  Greek  history,  characterized  by  the 
growth  of  a  sense  of  solidarity  among  the  Greek  states,  is 
generally  dated  from  the  first  Olympiad,  776-5  b.  c.,  and 
lasts  until  the  era  of  conquest  of  Alexander  (d.  323  b.  c.), 
which  mark  the  beginning  of  the  Hellenistic  period,  char¬ 
acterized  by  the  spread  of  Greek  civilization  and  the  lapse 
of  the  political  independence  of  the  Greeks. 

2.  A  person  using  the  Greek  language  as  his  native  tongue, 
or  one  belonging  to  the  Greek  Church. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  in  Asia  Minor,  at  least,  the  word 
Greek  is  devoid  of  any  racial  significance.  It  merely  denotes  a 
man  who  speaks  Greek,  or  else  one  who  is  a  Greek  Catholic,  con¬ 
verted  from  Mohammedanism.  W.  Z.  Ripley. 

3.  One  whose  character,  feelings,  and  sympathies  are 
Greek  ;  one  strongly  affected  by  Greek  culture  and  thought. 
I,  the  joy  of  life  unquestioned  —  I,  the  Greek  — 

I,  the  everlasting  Wonder  Song  of  Youth  !  Kipling. 
4.  [ l .  c.]  A  swindler  or  sharper  ;  esp.,  a  card  cheat;  also, 
a  roisterer  ;  a  boon  companion. 

5.  [From  Greek, g.]  The  language  of  the  Greeks, primarily 
of  the  classical  Greeks ;  broadly,  the  whole  family  of  Hel¬ 
lenic  idioms  (see  Indo-European).  The  Hellenic  family  is 
a  compact  body  of  dialects  comparatively  isolated  among 
the  Indo-European  languages  (most  nearly  related  to  the 
Italic  tongues),  characterized  by  retention  of  many  inflec¬ 
tional  forms,  complexity  and  expressiveness  of  the  verbal 
conjugations,  and  marvelous  facility  for  word  formation. 
The  use  of  pitch  accent  and  variety  of  vowel  sounds 
gave  the  language  euphony  without  loss  of  consonantal 
vigor.  Of  the  numerous  local  dialects  of  the  classical 


period,  four  stand  pree'minent :  a  The  Ionic,  spoken  on  the 
Asiatic  coast  and  many  of  the  islands  of  the  ACgeau.  This 
is  characterized  by  care  for  melody  and  the  freedom  and 
richness  of  the  vowel  system.  It  is  divided  into  Old  Ionic, 
or  epic,  the  language  of  Homer,  possibly  always  a  some¬ 
what  artificial  tongue ;  and  New  Ionic,  the  language  of  He¬ 
rodotus, Hippocrates, and  others, spoken  in  the  Ionian  cities 
of  Asia  and  the  isles,  b  Attic,  originally  the  dialect  of  At¬ 
tica,  a  branch  of  Ionic,  taken  as  the  standard  form  of  clas¬ 
sical  Greek.  From  the  other  forms  of  Ionic  it  differs  chiefly 
in  its  contraction  of  vowels,  giving  it  greater  vigor  without 
loss  of  grace.  It  is  the  language  of  ASschylus,  Sophocles, 
Euripides,  Plato,  Demosthenes,  Xenophon,  Thucydides ; 
and  from  it  sprang  the  later  Hellenic  (or  Hellenistic)  tongue 
which  spread  throughout  the  ancient  world,  and  in  which 
were  composed  the  works  of  Aristotle,  Polybius,  Plutarch, 
the  New  Testament,  etc.  c  ASolic,  comprising  the  dialects 
spoken  chiefly  in  iEolis,  Thessaly,  and  Boeotia,  Arcadian, 
Elean,  and  Cyprian  being  sometimes  included.  An  avoidance 
of  oxy tones  and  rough  breathings  and  instability  of  vowel 
sounds  distinguish  ^Eolic.  in  which  were  written  the  poems 
of  Alcaeus  and  Sappho  and  three  of  the  idyls  of  Theocritus, 
d  Doric,  used  by  Pindar  and  Theocritus,  and  spoken  in  the 
Peloponnesus,  northern  Greece,  and  Crete,  as  also  in  colo¬ 
nies  in  Asia  Minor,  Sicily,  and  Italy.  Slowness,  delibera¬ 
tion,  and  emphasis,  rather  than  polish,  are  its  salient  traits. 
Modern  Greek  has  lost^  besides  pitch  accent  and  vowel  vari¬ 
ety,  a  number  of  the  inflectional  forms  of  the  ancient  lan¬ 
guage,  but  is  still  not  far  removed  from  it.  It  is  divided 
mto  Romaic,  the  common  speech,  and  Neo-Hellenic,  which 
seeks  to  preserve  ancient  forms  and  idioms.  The  Greek 
alphabet,  received  by  the  Greeks  from  the  Phoenicians  at 
an  early  unknown  date  (previous  to  650  b.  c.),  is  the  parent 
of  all  modern  European  alphabets.  At  first  consisting  of 
twenty-two  symbols,  it  was  variously  modified,  the  Ionic 
form  w  ith  twfenty-four  letters  finally  prevailing.  Capital 
letters  only  were  used  at  first. 

6.  [From  Greek,  g.]  Something  unintelligible;  esp.,  un¬ 
intelligible  speech  ;  gibberish. 

But,  for  mine  own  part,  it  was  Greek  to  me.  Shak. 

7.  pi.  Greek  types  or  characters. 

when  Greek  meets  Greek,  an  expression  derived  from,  “  When 
Greeks  joined  Greeks,  then  was  the  tug  of  vrar,”  in  the 
drama  of  “  Alexander  the  Great,”  by  Nathaniel  Lee  (1653?- 
92),  which  refers  to  the  resistance  offered  to  Philip  and 
Alexander  of  Macedon  by  the  Greek  states. 

Greek  (grek),  a.  [See  Greek,  n.;  cf.  F.  grecy  E.  Grecian.'] 
Of,  pertaining  to,  or  characteristic  of,  Greece,  the  Greeks, 
or  their  language. 

Greek  calendar,  a  Any  of  various  calendars  used  by  the 
ancient  Greek  states.  The  Attic  calendar  divided  the  year 
into  twelve  months  of  29  and  30  days,  as  follows  : 

1.  Hecatombason  (July-Aug.).  7.  Gamelion  (Jan.-Feb.). 

2.  Metageitnion  (Aug.-Sept.).  8.  Anthc.sterion  (Feb.-Mar.). 

3.  Boedromion  (Sept.-Oct.).  9.  Elaphebolion  (Mar. -Apr.). 

4.  Pvanepsion  (Oct.-Nov.).  10.  Munychion  (Apr.-May). 

5.  Mtemacterion  (Nov.-Dee.).  11.  Thargelion  (May -June). 

6.  Poseideon  (Dec. -Jan.).  12.  Scirophorion  (June-July). 

A  fixed  relation  to  the  seasons  was  maintained  by  intro¬ 
ducing  an  intercalary  month,  “  the  second  Poseideon,”  at 
first  in  an  inexact  way,  afterward  in  years  3,  5,  8, 11, 13, 16, 
and  19  of  the  Metonic  cycle.  Dates  were  reckoned  in  Olym¬ 
piads.  See  Olympiad  b  The  Julian  calendar,  used  in  the 
Greek  Church.  See  calendar.  —  G.  calends  or  kalends,  a 
time  that  will  never  come,  as  the  Greeks  had  no  calends.  — 
G.  Church,  or  G.  Orthodox  Church,  a  The  Eastern  Church ;  — 
commonly  so  called  in  distinction  from  the  Latin,  or  Roman 
Catholic,  Church,  b  The  established  church  of  the  king¬ 
dom  of  Greece,  forming  part  of  the  Eastern  Church.  — G. 
cross.  See  cross.  Must..  6.  —  G.  embroidery,  applique  work 
consisting  of  set  designs  of  colored  cloth  or  silk  attached 
to  a  foundation  by  fancy  stitches.  —  G.  Empire.  See  Roman 
Empire.  —  G.  era.  See  era,  n.  —  G.  fire,  a  combustible  com¬ 
position  which  burns  under  water,  the  constituents  of 
which  are  supposed  to  be  asphalt,  niter,  and  sulphur.  —  G. 
fret.  See  fret.  — G.  gift,  something  given  with  a  treacher¬ 
ous  purpose.  See  timed  Danaos  et  dona  ferentes.  —  G.  key. 
=  Greek  fret.  — G.  modes.  See  mode.  1.  —  G.  partridge,  a 
partridge  (Caccabis  saxatilis)  having  the  plumage  hand¬ 
somely  marked  with  gray,  black,  and  chestnut,  found  in 
the  mountains  of  southern  Europe.  —  G.  pitch,  rosin.  Obs. 
—  G.  point,  one  of  the  earliest  needle-made  laces.  It  was 
first  made  in  the  15th  century,  in  stiff  geometric  patterns, 
worked  over  drawn  threads,  and  ornamented  wdtn  picots. 
Later  designs  were  more  flowing  in  form.  Called  also  reti- 
cella  lace.  —  G.  rose,  the  campion  or  its  flower.  —  G.  schism, 
Eccl.y  the  separation  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  churches.  — 
G.  tortoise,  tne  common  land  tortoise  ( Testudo  grzeca)  of 
southern  Europe,  Asia  Minor,  etc.  —  G.  valeri&n,  any  of  sev¬ 
eral  plants  of  the  genus  PolemoniuniyBsp.  the  European  P. 
cxrmeum.  They  have  blue  or  white  flowers,  and  pinnate 
leaves  resembling  those  of  the  officinal  valerian.  —  G.  version 
(of  the  Bible).  See  version.  —  G.  year.  See  year. 

Greek'-letter  fra-ter'ni-ty  In  United  States  colleges 
and  schools,  a  society  designated  by  Greek  letters.  Usually 
such  societies  are  secret  and  have  local  chapters. 

green  (gren),  a.;  green'er  (-er);  green'est.  [ME.  grency 
AS.  grene ;  akin  to  D.  groen ,  OS.  groniy  OHG.  gruoni ,  G. 
yrri/S,  Dan.  &  Sw.  gr'on.  Icel.  grscnn ;  fr.  the  root  of  E. 
grow.  See  grow.]  1.  Of  the  color  green  (see  green,  t?., 
1);  of  a  color  like  or  near  that  of  grass  when  fresh  and 
growing  or  of  an  emerald. 

2.  Having  abundant  verdure;  characterized  by  green 
growth  ;  verdant ;  as,  green  fields ;  hence,  of  climate  or 
weather,  mild  ;  as,  a  green  winter  ;  also,  consisting  of  green 
growth  or  of  young  plants  or  vegetables  ;  as,  green  feed. 

3.  Full  of  life  and  vigor;  fresh  and  vigorous;  as,  a  green 
old  age  ;  green  memories. 

4.  Not  ripened  or  matured  ;  immature  ;  not  fully  grown  ; 
as,  green  fruit,  corn,  vegetables,  etc. 

6.  immature  in  age  or  experience ;  young ;  raw ;  not 
trained  ;  as,  green  in  years  or  judgment ;  hence,  ignorant; 
gullibly  simple  or  uninformed. 

1  might  be  angry  with  the  officious  zeal  which  supposes  that 
its  green  conceptions  can  instruct  my  gray  hairs.  Scott. 

6.  Specif.,  of  a  horse,  that  lias  never  been  raced  for  pre¬ 
miums  or  money  or  speeded  against  time. 

7.  Not  seasoned  ;  raw ;  of  liquors,  not  matured  or  mel¬ 


lowed  by  keeping  ;  of  wood,  not  dried  of  sap ;  of  sand  (in 
founding),  clay  (in  ceramics),  starch,  sugar,  etc. ,  not  dried ; 
moist;  of  pelts,  etc.  (in  tanning),  fresh  from  the  animal; 
not  salted  or  dried. 

8  Not  baked  or  roasted;  raw  or  partly  raw ;  as,  green 
meat;  hence,  unfired  ;  as,  green  bricks ;  green  pottery. 

9.  Fresh  ;  recent ;  new  ;  as,  a  green  wound. 

10.  Recently  delivered  of  young.  Obs. 

11.  Having  a  sickly  color;  having  a  complexion  indica¬ 
tive  of  fear,  jealousy,  illness,  or  the  like. 

To  look  so  green  and  pale.  Shak. 

The  phrases  beginning  with  greeny  a.,  are,  for  facil¬ 
ity  of  reference,  distributed  in  the  Vocabulary, 
green  (gren),  n.  1.  The  characteristic  color  of  growing 
herbage  ;  the  color  of  the  solar  spectrum  intermediate  be¬ 
tween  the  yellow  and  the  blue,  typically  of  a  wave  length 
of  about  505  micromillimeters.  See  color. 


2.  Something  green  or  of  which  green  is  a  symbol  or 
emblem  ;  as,  victory  was  with  the  green. 

3-  A  grassy  plain  or  plat;  a  piece  of  ground  covered  with 
herbage  or  turf ;  specif.  :  a  A  common ;  as,  the  village 
green,  b  Golf.  The  whole  links  or  course  ;  also,  the  putting 
green  within  twenty  yards  of  a  hole  exclusive  of  hazards. 
See  fair  green,  c  A  bowling  green. 

4.  Green  vegetation ;  specif.:  a  Fresh  leaves  or  branches 
of  trees  or  other  plants  ;  wreaths  ;  —  usually  in  pi. 

In  that  soft  season  when  descending  showers 
Call  forth  the  greens ,  and  wake  the  rising  flowers.  Pope. 
b  pi.  Leaves  and  steins  of  young  plants,  as  spinach,  beets, 
etc.,  which  in  their  green  state  are  boiled  for  food. 

5.  Any  pigment  or  dye  which  colors  green. 


6  pi.  Sugar  Manuf.  Green  sirup. 

the  Green,  green  as  the  emblematic  color  of  Ireland  or  of 
the  Irish  nationalists. 

green,  v.  t.;  greened  (grend) ;  green'ing.  1.  To  make  green. 
2-  To  place  on  a  green,  as  in  bowling  ;  as,  to  green  a  bowl. 
3.  To  cause  to  appear  green,  or  simple  ;  to  hoax.  Slang. 
green,  v.  i.  [AS.  grenian.]  To  become  or  grow  green. 

By  greening  slope  and  singing  flood.  Whittier. 
green  alder.  An  alder  (Atnus  alnobetula)  of  the  northern 
parts  of  both  hemispheres,  distinguished  by  the  light 
green  under  surfaces  of  the  leaves  and  by  the  winged  nuts, 
green  algas  Bot.  A  group  of  algae  constituting  the  class 
Chlorophycese.  See  Chlorophyce/e. 
green  amaranth  Any  of  several  species  of  Amaranthus 
(as  A.  retrojiexus)  having  greenish  flower  clusters, 
green  ash’  An  American  ash  (Fraxinus  lanceolata)  having 
hard  and  strong  brown  wood. 

greenback'  (gren'bSk'),  n.  1.  Any  of  the  legal-tender 
non-interest-bearing  notes  of  the  United  States  having  the 
devices  on  the  back  printed  with  green  ink.  First  issued  as 
a  war-revenue  measure  in  1862t  under  R.  S.  3588,  they  depre¬ 
ciated,  at  one  time  to  35,  but  since  the  resumption  of  specie 
payments  in  1879,  in  accordance  with  R.  S.  3575  fact  Jan.  14, 
1875],  they  have  been  redeemable  in  gold  ana  have  uni¬ 
formly  circulated  at  par. 

2  Any  of  various  animals,  as  :  a  The  European  garfish,  b 
A  green  frog,  c  The  golden  plover,  d  A  cisco. 
Greenback  er  (-er),  n.  U.  S.  Polit.  Hist.  A  member  or  ad¬ 
herent  of  the  so-called  Greenback  party. 

Greenback  Party.  U.  S.  Polit.  Hist.  A  party,  officially 
known  as  the  Independent  party,  opposed  to  the  retire¬ 
ment,  or  reduction  in  amount,  of  the  greenbacks,  and  to  all 
currency  except  government  paper  “  based  on  the  faith 
and  resources  of  tne  nation.”  It  held  its  first  convention 
on  Nov.  25,  1874,  and  in  1876  nominated  Peter  Cooper  for 
President.  In  1877  it  was  absorbed  in,  or  fused  with,  the 
National  party,  which  adopted  its  currency  ideas  and  was 
thereafter  popularly  known  as  the  Greenback-Labor  party. 
The  united  party  practically  disappeared  from  politics 
in  1884,  its  members  largely  affiliating  with  the  Populists, 
greer/bone  (gren'bon'),  n.  Any  of  several  fishes  so  named 
because  the  bones  are  green  when  boiled,  a  Any  garfish 
of  the  family  Belonid<ne.  b  The  European  eelpout. 
green  book.  An  official  report  of  government  affairs  bound 
in  green  ;  —  used  esp.  of  Italian  and  British  Indian  reports, 
green'bri  er  (gren'bri'er),  n.  Any 
plant  of  the  genus  Smilax ;  esp.,  a 
thorny  climbing  shrub  of  the  eastern 
United  States,  Smilax  rotundifoliay 
with  a  yellowish  green  stem,  thick 
leaves,  and  umbels  of  small  greenish 
flowers  ;  —  called  also  cat  brier. 

Greenbrier  limestone.  [From 
Greenbrier  County,  West  Virginia.] 

Geol.  A  formation  of  the  Mississip- 
pian  (Lower  Carboniferous)  system 
m  West  Virginia  and  adjacent  States. 

In  West  Y  irginia  it  overlies  the 
Pocono  sandstone  (Big  Injun  oil 
sand)  and  is  known  to  the  drillers  as 
the  Big  Lime. 

green  charge.  A  mixture  of  ingre¬ 
dients  for  gunpowder  before  the  in¬ 
timate  mixing  in  the  incorporating  mill 
green  cheese  a  Cheese  not  dried  by  standing;  new 
cheese,  b  Sage  cheese,  c  Cheese  of  whey  or  skim  milk, 
green  cinnabar,  a  A  green  pigment  consisting  of  fired 
oxides  of  cobalt  and  zinc,  b  =  Brunswick  green  b. 
Green  Cloth,  Green'cloth'  (gren'klgtho,?*.  l.  A  board  or 
court  of  justice  formerly  held  in  the  countinghouse  of  the 
British  sovereign’s  household,  composed  of  the  Lord  Stew¬ 
ard  and  his  officers,  and  having  cognizance  of  matters  of 
justice  in  the  household,  with  power  to  correct  offenders, 
and  keep  the  pace  within  the  verge  of  the  palace.  The 
board  originally  sat  at  a  table  covered  with  green  cloth. 

2.  [1.  c.l  A  table  for  gambling ;  —  from  the  common  use  of 
green  cloth  as  a  covering, 
green  comma  An  angl< 
of  the  northern  Unite* 
low's.  See  Grapta,  Rlust. 
green  corn,  a  The  immature  ears  of  Indian  corn,  esp. 
sweet  corn.  U.  S.  b  =  sea  corn. 

green  crab-  An  edible  shore  crab  (Carcinides  maenas)  of 
Europe  and  America. 


Greenbrier  (Smilax 
rotund  if  oli  a),  a 
Staminate  Flower,  b 
Pistillate  Flower.  (J) 


mglewing  butterfly  (Grapta  faunus) 
ea  States,  whose  larva  feeds  on  wil- 


gred.  n.  Also  grade.  A  cry  or 
calling  out.  Obs.  [gridelin.I 
gred'a-lin,  -a-llne,  -e-Iine.  + 1 
grede.  4*  greade,  grekd. 
grede,  v.  i.  if  t.  [AS.  y -xrlan.] 
To  cry  aloud  ;  to  shout ;  to  call 
upon  ;  to  proclaim.  Obs. 
gredel.  +  girdle,  griddle. 
gredely.  +  greedily. 
grederne.  +  gridiron. 
gredi.  gTedie.  f  greedy. 
gredil.  +  o  riddle. 
grediliche  +  greedily. 
gredire.  gredirne.  +  gridiron. 
greece.  Obs.  or  dial.  Eng.  var. 
of  grece. 


greed  (gred),  ».  Chiefly  in  />/. 
[AS.  grade  grass,  sedge.  1  Dxal. 
Eng  a  Duckweed,  b  Any 
species  of  Potamogeton. 
greed,  v.  i.  ir  t.  [See  grf.f.d  de- 
Bire.]  To  be  greedy  :  to  crave. 
Rare.  [greedy.  I 

greed 'i-ly  '-'-Mi,  adv,  6£| 
greed'y-guri,  or  greed 'y-guts'. 
n.  A  glutton,  vulgar. 
greet.  Obs.  or  dial.  Eng.  var.  of 

GRIEF. 

§ree 'full.  ^  grif.fful. 
reek,  v.  t.  To  do  like  a  Greek. 
Obs.  [Obs.  I 

greek,  r.  ?.  To  cheat  at  cards. 1 


Greek'dom  (grek'dtZm),  n.  See 
-DOM. 

Greek 'er-y  (-?r-Y)«  »•  Greek  arts 
or  customs;  specif.,  Slang, 
cheating,  as  at  cards. 

Greek 'ess,  n.,  fern,  of  Greek. 
Rare.  [See-IRH.I 

Greek 'ish,  a.  [Cf.  AS.  Qrecisc.]  I 
Greekish  hay  Fenugreek.  Obs. 
Greeklsh  nettle.  A  European 
nettle  ( (Trtica  piluliferd). 
Greek'ism  (grek'Tz’m),  n.  Gre- 
cism.  Rare. 

Greek'i8t.n.  See  -ist.  [Rare.l 
Greek'ize.  >•.  t.  To  Grecize. | 
Greek'land.  n.  Greece.  Obs. 


Greek'leBS,  a.  See  -less. 

Greek  'ling,  n.  See  1st -lino. 
gree' men t,  n.  [Cf.  OF.  gree- 
menty  E.  agreement.']  Agree¬ 
ment  ;  accord.  Obs. 
green  +  grin,  snare, 
green  (gren).  Dial.  Eng.  var.  of 

GRANE,  V. 

green  (gren),  v.  i.  [Cf.  Icel. 
gtrnn.)  To  veam.  Scot.  Sf  Tr. 
green 'a-ble(V>-b’l),o.  See -able. 

green  adder’s-mouth.  See 

Achroanthes. 

green 'age  (gren'aj),  n.  See 
-AGE.  Rare.  [Ob.s.j 

green  apron.  A  lav  preacher.! 


green  archangel.  See  a  r  c  h- 

ANGEL,  2  b. 

green  arrow.  Yarrow, 
green'-back'  her'ring.  The  cis¬ 
co  ( Argyrnsomus  artedi). 
Green'back  ism  (gren'bttk'- 
tz’m),  n.  See -ism. 

Green 'back-La'bor  parity.  See 
Greenback  party. 
green-back  trout.  A  small  hi  nek - 
spotted  trout  (Salmo  clarkii 
stomias )  of  the  headwaters  of 
the  Platte  and  Arkansas  rivers, 
green  blight.  Any  green  aphid, 
green  blindness.  *  Nee  c  <>  l  o  r 
blindness.  —  green  '-blip  dM  n. 


green '-bot  tie  fly.  A  bluebottle 
ny  (Lxtcilia  csesar)  whose  body 
snows  greenish  reflections, 
green  box.  One  of  the  topmost 
boxes  in  a  theater.  Obs. 
green  brass.  Verdigris.  Obs. 
green '-breast'ed  pheas'ant.  = 

GREEN  PHEASANT. 

green  broom,  a  The  w  o  a  d- 
waxen.  b  The  common  broom, 
green'eoat',  n.  One  who  wears 
a  green  cont,  as  the  scholars  in 
certain  English  charity  schools, 
green  cod.  a  The  coalfish.  b 
The  cultus  cod. 

green  cormorant.  The  shag 


ale,  senate,  care,  am,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofa ;  eve,  Svent,  find,  recent,  maker ;  Ice,  ill ;  old,  Sbey,  orb,  5dd,  s8ft,  connect ;  use,  unite,  Ora,  *p,  circus,  menu : 

||  Foreign  Word.  ^Obsolete  Variant  of.  +  combined  with.  =  equals. 


GREEN  CROP 
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GREET 


green  crop.  A  croD  while  in  a  growing  or  unripe  state, 
green  dragon,  a  In  Europe,  a  common  aroid  ( Dracuncu - 
ius  dracuncuius )  resembling  the  cuckoopint.  See  Dracun- 
culus.  b  An  American  araceous  plant  (Ariszema  dracon- 
Hum)  differing  from  the  related  A.  triphyllum ,  or  jack-in- 
the-pulpit,  by  its  digitate  leaves,  slenaer  greenish  yellow 
spathe,  and  elongated  spadix. 

green  duck.  A  young  duck  ;  specif.,  one  marketed  at 
about  nine  weeks  of  age,  before  the  pinfeathers  grow, 
green  earth,  a  Glauconite,  found  in  cavities  in  amygda¬ 
loid  and  other  eruptive  rocks,  and  used  as  a  pigment  by 
artists,  b  Celadonite,  similarly  used, 
green  ebony,  a  Any  variety  of  ebony  of  a  greenish 
color;  also,  any  of  the  species  of  Diospyros  yielding  this 
wood,  as  D.  melanoxylon.  b  A  South  American  bignonia- 
oeous  tree  ( Jacaranda  ovalifolia)  or  its  wood,  used  for 
turned  and  inlaid  work  and  in  dyeing,  c  Either  of  the 
West  Indian  trees  Brya  ebenus  and  Exca'caria  gtundulosa, 
or  their  similar  wood. 

green'er-y  (gren'er-T),  n. ;  pi.  -eries  (-Tz).  1.  Green 

plants ;  verdure. 

2.  A  place  for  raising  or  keeping  plants,  as  a  greenhouse, 
green'— eyed'  (-id';  87),  a.  Having  green  eyes;  hence 
[after  Shakespeare,  who  speaks  of  “  green-eyed  jealousy  ” 

( Othello ,  III.  iii.)  and  of  jealousy  as  the  44  green-eyed  mon¬ 
ster”  (Merchant  of  Venice ,  III.  ii.)],  seeing  with  jealous 
eyes  ;  biased  by  jealousy.  Cf.  green,  a.,  11. 
green  fallow.  Fallow  on  which  some  crop  is  kept  grow¬ 
ing  the  greater  part  of  the  year, 
green'flnch'  (gien'fTncli'  ;  140),  n.  a  A  very  common 
European  finch  ( Ligurinus  chloris)  having  olive-green  and 
yellow  plumage,  b  The  Texas  sparrow 
green  fire.  Pyrotech.  A  composition  that  burns  with  a 
pright  green  light.  In  a  common  composition  the  color 
is  due  to  barium  nitrate. 

green'flsh'  (gren'fTsh'),  n.  a  The  coalfish.  b  The  blue- 
fish  (Chcilodipterus  saltatrix).  c  A  small  Californian  food 
fish  (Girella  nigricans)  of  the  family  Kyphosidae  d  A 
greenling  ( Heiagrammus  octogrammus)  of  Alaska, 
green  fish.  Fish,  esp.  cod,  not  yet  salted,  or  salted  but 
not  dried. 

green  fly.  .  Any  green  species  of  plant  lice  or  aphids,  esp. 
those  that  infest  greenhouse  plants. 

green  frog.  A  common  frog  ( Ranaclamata )  of  the  eastern 
and  central  United  States  and  parts  of  Canada,  which  is 
dark  olive  above,  becoming  green  toward  the  head, 
green'gage'  (gren'gaj'), n.  [green  -{-gagea.  plum.]  Akindof 
plum  of  medium size,greenish  flesh, and  fine  flavor.  SeeGAGE. 
green'glll'  (-gll'),  ».  An  oyster  with  gills  or  other  parts 
tinged  with  a  green  pigment.  This  condition  is  due  to  feed¬ 
ing  on  green  vegetable  organisms,  and  does  not,  as  often 
supposed,  injure  the  oyster  as  food.  In  Europe  the  con¬ 
dition  is  artificially  produced.—  green'-gllled'  (-gild'), a. 
green  gland.  Zool.  One  of  a  pair  of  large  green  glands  in 
crawfishes  and  related  crustaceans,  supposed  to  act  as  kid¬ 
neys.  Their  outlets  are  at  the  bases  of  the  larger  antennae, 
green  glass  Common  glass,  as  for  bottles,  etc.,  whether 
green  or  not  in  color. 

green  goods.  Counterfeit  greenbacks.  Slang ,  U.  S. 
green  goose.  A  young  goose ;  esp.,  a  well-fattened  young 
goose  for  market. 

green'gro'cer  (gren'gro'ser),  n.  A  retailer  of  fresh  vege¬ 
tables  and  fruit. 

green'gro  cer-y  (-T),  n. ;  pi.  -ceries  (-Tz).  The  wares,  or 
the  shop,  of  a  greengrocer. 

green  haw.  A  partially  evergreen  hawthorn  (Cratzegus 
viridis)  of  the  southern  United  States, 
green'head'  (gren'hgd'),  n.  a  The  mallard,  b  The 
striped  bass,  c  Any  of  several  species  of  horsefly  having 
the  compound  eyes  green.  Tabauws  lineola  and  T.  costalis 
are  abundant  and  widely  distributed  North  American  forms 
very  troublesome  to  horses  and  cattle, 
green'heart '  (-hart'),  n.  a  The  wood  of  the  bebeeru,  used 
for  shipbuilding  or  turnery;  also,  the  tree,  b  In  Martinique, 
a  rhamnaceous  tree  ( Colubrina  ferruginosa)  or  its  wood, 
green  heron.  A  small  American  heron  ( Bulorides  virescens) 
with  the  back  largely  greenish  and  the  neck  chestnut, 
green'horn'  (gren'hfirn'),  n.  A  raw,  inexperienced  person  ; 
one  easily  imposed  upon.  —  green'hornism  (-Tz’m),  n. 
greon'liouse  (-hous'),  n.  1.  A  glasshouse  devoted  to  the 
protection  or  cultivation  of  tender  plants.  In  America  the 
word  is  used  for  any  glasshouse,  irrespective  of  its  tem¬ 
perature  ;  in  England,  however,  tne  term  greenhouse  is  re¬ 
stricted  to  a  house  containing  plants  that  require  little  or 
no  artificial  heat.  Cf .  coolhouse,  hothouse,  conservatory. 
2.  Pottery.  A  place  for  drying  ware  before  firing. 
Green'l-an  (gren'T-5n),  a.  Relating  to  George  Green,  Eng¬ 
lish  mathematician  (1793-1841).  —  n,  A  Green’s  function, 
green  Indigo.  A  green  dye  from  either  of  two  European 
species  of  Rhamnus  (R.  tinctoria  and  R.  dahurica). 
green'lng,  n.  1.  a  A  variety  of  pear.  Obs.  b  Any  of 
several  varieties  of  green-skinned  apple  ;  specif.,  the 
Rhode  Island  greening,  well  known  for  its  fine-grained 
acid  flesh  and  its  excellent  keeping  qualities. 

2.  A  peculiar  green  appearance  of  oysters,  due  to  their 
feeding  upon  minute  green  marine  algae. 

3.  A  cedar  swamp.  Local ,  U.  S. 

green'ish,  a.  Somewhat  green  ;  having  a  tinge  of  green  ; 
as,  a  greenish  yellow.  —  green'ish-ness.  n. 

Greenland  (gren'land),  n.  An  island  of  the  Arctic  region. 
Greenland  halibut,  a  flatfish  ( Reinhardlius  hippoglossoides)  j 
of  the  cold  parts  of  the  Atlantic.  It  commonly  attains 
a  weight  of  ten  to  twenty-five  pounds,  and  is  remarkable 
among  flatfishes  in  being  colored  on  both  sides.  —  G.  poppy. 
=  Iceland  poppy.  —  G.  shark,  a  Large  shark  ( Somniosus 
microcephalus)  of  Arctic  seas,  having  a  small  head,  weak 


jaws,  small  teeth,  very  small  fins,  and  the  skin  covered 
uniformly  with  minute  tubercles.  It  reaches  a  length  of 


Greenland  Shark. 

25  feet,  and  is  an  enemy  to  the  whales,  biting  out  large 
masses  of  flesh.  —  Greenland  spar,  cryolite.  —  G.  whale,  the 
Arctic  right  whale  ( Balsena  mysticetus).  See  right  whale. 
Greenland  er  (gren'lSn-der),  n.  A  native  of  Greenland, 
green  laver.  Any  of  several  edible  green  seaweeds  of  the 
genus  Ulva,  as  U.  lactuca  and  U.  latissima. 
green'let  (gren'ISt),  n.  Any  bird  of  the  family  Vireonidae  ; 
a  vireo.  See  vireo. 

greenling  (-ling),  n.  \_green  -f-  1st  -ling.]  a  Any  of  cer¬ 
tain  rather  large  carnivorous  acanthopterygian  food  fishes 
of  the  group  Pareioplitae,  of  the  rocky  coasts  of  the  North 
Pacific,  constituting  the  genus  Hexagrammos ,  esp.  //. 
stelleri ,  which  is  found  from  San  Francisco  northward. 
They  are  also  called  rock  trouts  (which  see).  In  a  broader 
sense  these  names  are  extended  to  the  family  Hexagram- 
midae,  composed  of  the  above  and  certain  related  genera. 
Cf.  cultus  cod,  atka  fish,  b  The  pollack, 
green  linnet.  The  European  greenfinch, 
green  lizard.  A  common  lizard  ( Lacerta  viridis)  of  the 
warmer  parts  of  Europe  and  southwest  Asia.  It  becomes 
over  a  foot  long. 

green  manure.  AgHc.  a  A  herbaceous  crop,  as  clover, 
vetch,  etc.,  plowed  under  while  green  for  the  purpose  of 
enriching  the  soil,  b  Fresh  or  undecayed  stable  manure, 
green  monkey.  A  West  African  long-tailed  monkey  (Cer- 
copithecus callilrichus)  whose  hair  is  slightly  greenish.  It 
is  very  commonly  tamed,  and  trained.  It  was  introduced 
into  certain  of  the  West  Indies  early  in  the  18th  century, 
green  oak  Oak  wood  colored  green  by  the  growth  of  the 
mycelium  of  certain  fungi. 

green'ock  Ite  (gren'?7k-it),  n.  [After  C.  M.  Cathcart,  Lord 
Greenock  (1783-1859)  ]  Min.  Native  cadmium  sulphide, 
CdS,  occurring  in  yellow,  translucent,  hexagonal  crystals, 
and  as  an  earthy  incrustation.  H.,  3-3.5.  Sp.  gr.,  4. 9-5.0. 
green  Olf  or  olph.  The  European  greenfinch, 
green  osier.  A  dogwood  (Com us aitemi folia)  of  the  east¬ 
ern  United  States,  having  green  twigs  and  umbels  of  small 
white  flowers  ;  also,  the  related  C.  circinata. 
green'o-vite  (gren'6-vlt),  n.  [After  G.  B.  Greenough 
(1778-1855),  English  geologist.]  Min.  A  variety  of  titan- 
ite,  colored  red  or  rose  by  manganese, 
green  Pheasant.  A  Japanese  pheasant  ( Phasianus  versi¬ 
color)  having  the  breast  of  the  male  green.  It  has  been 
introduced  to  some  extent  into  other  count  ries, 
green  pigeon.  Any  of  various  Old  World  fruit  pigeons  of 
the  genus  Treron  and  allied  genera,  having  the  plumage 
more  or  less  extensively  green  or  greenish, 
green  Pike,  a  The  common  pickerel  (Esox  reticulatus). 
b  The  wall-eyed  pike, 
green  Plover.  The  lapwing. 

green'room'  (gren'room'),  n.  1.  The  general  retiring 
room  of  actors  and  .actresses  in  a  theater.  It  is  seldom,  if 
ever,  provided  in  the  more  modern  theaters. 

2.  A  room  for  articles  that  are  green,  or  fresh  or  unfin¬ 
ished,  as  one  in  a  warehouse  for  cloth  as  received  from 
the  weavers,  one  for  unfired  pottery,  etc. 
green  salt  of  Mag'nus  Cnem.  A  dark  green  crystalline 
salt,  Pt(NHa'NH3Cl)2PtCl2,  obtained  by  the  action  of 
ammonia  on  an  acid  solution  of  platinous  chloride,  and  in 
other  ways.  It  is  one  of  a  large  class  of  compounds  of 
platinum  containing  ammonia, 
green'-salt  ed,  a.  Salted  while  green,  as  hides, 
green'sand'  (gren'sSnd'),  n.  1  A  sedimentary  deposit 
consisting,  when  pure,  of  grains  of  glauconite,  which  have 
a  dark,  greenish  color.  The  grains  are  often  mingled  with 
clay  or  sand.  It  occurs  abundantly  in  the  Cretaceous,  and 
is  often  little  or  not  at  all  cemented.  It  is  often  called 
marl,  because  thought  to  be  useful  as  a  fertilizer. 

2.  [cap.']  Geol.  A  minor  subdivision  of  the  English  Cre¬ 
taceous.  See  geology,  Chart. 

green  sand.  Founding.  Highly  siliceous  sand  containing 
a  little  magnesia  and  alumina,  mixed  with  about  one 
twelfth  of  its  bulk  of  powdered  coal  or  charcoal,  used  when 
dampened  for  making  molds  ;  —  dist.  from  dry  sand. 
green  sandpiper.  A  common  Old  World  sandpiper  (Helo- 
dromas  ochropus)  related  to  the  solitary  sandpiper  of 
America.  It  nests  in  the  deserted  nests  of  crows,  jays,  etc. 
green'sauce'  (gren'sos'),  n.  The  common  field  sorrel ;  - 
so  called  from  its  acid  taste. 

green  sauce.  A  sauce  made  with  finely  cut  or  pounded 
uncooked  green  herbs,  as  parsley,  garden  cress,  or  sorrel. 
Green’s  function  (grenz).  [See  Greenian.J  Any  of  a 
number  of  functions  introduced  by  Green,  analogous  to 
Laplace’s  and  representing  the  distribution  of  electricity 
over  an  ellipsoid. 

green'shank'  (gren'shSrjk'),  n.  An  Old  World  sandpiper 
( Totanus  nebularius)  related  to  the  yellowlegs  of  America, 
green  snake.  Either  of  two  bright  green  harmless  North 
American  snakes,  Liopeltis  vernalis  and  Cyclophis  sesiivus , 
the  latter  having  keeled  scales. 

green  soap.  Pnarm.  Soap  made  of  potash  and  linseed  oil 
with  alcohol  and  water,  used  esp.  in  diseases  of  the  skin. 
Green’s  theorems.  [See  Greenian.J  *  Math.  A  number 
of  theorems  due  to  Green,  relating  to  waves,  electricity, 
and  magnetism.  The  best  known  declares  analytically 
that  the  accumulation  of  any  agent  in  any  region  is  the  ex¬ 
cess  of  what  passes  inward  through  the  boundary  over 
what  passes  outward.  Asa  pure  mathematical  form  it  con- 


(Phalaerocorax  g  r  a  cuius). 
Local,  Ireland. 

green  drake.  The  common  May 
ny  (  Ejthcmera  vulgata).  Eng. 
green  endive.  The  common  wiid 
lettuce  of  Europe, 
green'er,  n.  A  green  hand,  esp. 
a  foreigner.  Slang,  Eng. 
gTeen'ey  (gren'Y),  n.  The  Eu¬ 
ropean  greenfinch. 

freen  ginger  a  Undried  ginger 
The  common  mugwort.  U.  S. 
green  gown.  A  dress  stained 
with  green  by  rolling  on  the 
grass.  Obs.  [hopper. 

green  grasshopper  See  <;ra.ss-| 
green  grosbeak  The  European 
greenfinch. 

green  hand.  A  novice.  Collog. 

gTeen'head,  green'hood,  n. 
Greenness  ;  verdnney.  Obs. 
green'-headed.  a.  Inexperi¬ 
enced  ;  green.  Obs. 
green-headed  widgeon.  The 
American  widgeon. 


green  hellebore.  See  American 
hellebore. 

freen'hew7,  n.  Green  parts  of 
orest  trees,  or  the  right  to  cut 
them  ;  vert.  Obs.  or  7 list . 
green'hide'.  n.  A  bullock  driv¬ 
er’s  whip  of  rawhide.  Australia. 
greening  weed.  =  green 
broom  a. 

green  iron  ore.  Min.  Dufrenite. 
green  kurrajong.  The  shrub  Hi¬ 
biscus  heternphyllns.  Australia. 
Green-lan'dic  (gren-lftn'dik),a. 
Of  or  pert,  to  Greenland  or  its 
inhabitants.  —  n.  The  language 
of  the  Greenlanders. 

Green 'land-ish,  a.  See-isu. 
green'land-ite,  n.  [From  Grcm- 
Jand .]  Min.  Obs.  a  Precious 
garnet,  b  Columbite. 
Green'land-man,  w.;  pi.  -men. 
A  vessel  employed  in  whale 
fishing  off  Greenland,  [phite.l 
green  lead  ore  (led).  Pyromqr-I 
green '-leek7,  n.  An  Australian 


varrakeeti  Polytelisbarrabandi ) 
largely  green  in  color  with  the 
breast  scarlet, 
green'less,  a.  See  -less. 
green  locust.  Bot.  =  locust, 3a. 
green  louse.  Plant  louse;  aphid, 
green'ly.  adr.  of  green. 
reen  roan.  A  man  fantastically 
ressed  and  trimmed  with 
greens,  representing  a  savage  in 
masques,  etc.  Obs. 
green  marble.  Serpentine, 
green  mineral  Malachite. 
Green  Mountain  boy.  A  male 
inhabitant  of  Vermont  ;  specif., 
one  of  the  Vermont  soldiers  in 
the  Revolution,  ong.  organized 
in  177.5  under  Ethan  Allen  to  op¬ 
pose  the  claims  of  New  York. 
Green  Mountain  State.  Ver¬ 
mont  a  nickname.  [Oh.v.l 
green  mustard.  Pepperwort.  | 
green  ocher  or  ochre.  A  green 
pigment  prepared  from  yellow 
ocher  by  treatment  with*  potas¬ 


sium  ferrocyanide. 
green  oil.  =  anthracene  oil. 
green  oyster  A  green-gilled 
oyster.  [pecker.  Eng.  I 

green  peak  The  green  wood-! 
green  perch.  The  large-mouthed 
black  boss.  [green,  n.,  4  b.  I 

greens  (grenz),  n.  pi.  See| 
green  sea.  Naut  A  solid  mass 
of  water  boarding  a  vessel  and 
looking  green  against  the  light, 
green'sickness,  //.  Med.  Chloro¬ 
sis.  —  green'sick',  a.  [Eng. I 

green 'side7, n.  Grassland  Dial.\ 
green  sirup  or  syrup.  The  first 
sirup  drained  from  the  molds  in 
making  loaf  sugar 
Green  Sleeves.  A  fickle  lady  of 
a  l(!th  century  ballad  ;  also,  the 
ballad.  [laver.  I 

green'-sloke7,  n.  =  oreknI 
green  smalt.  = cobalt  green. 
green  smelt.  A  smelt  which  has 
not  been  frozen  (smelts  being 
ordinarily  shipped  to  market  in 


verts  certain  volume  integrals  into  surface  integrals,  and 
in  the  plane  certain  surface  integrals  into  line  integrals, 
green'stick'  frac'ture  (gren'stTk').  Surg.  A  fracture, 
esp.  of  limb  bones  iu  children,  in  which  the  bone  is  partly 
broken  and  partly  bent. 

green'Stone'  (gren'ston'),  n.  [So  called  from  a  tinge  of 
green  in  the  color :  cf.  G.  grunstein.~\  1.  Geol.  Any  of 
various  dark  green  compact  rocks,  usually  altered,  includ¬ 
ing  diorite,  diabase,  etc.;  —  formerly  a  class  name,  but  now 
fallen  into  disuse,  except  as  a  field  name. 

2.  Nephrite. 

green'sward'  (-sw6rd'),  n.  Turf  green  with  grass, 
green  tea.  Any  tea  which  is  roasted  and  rolled  immedi¬ 
ately  after  being  gathered,  thus  preserving  its  green  color. 
See  tea. 


greenth  (grenth),  n.  [Cf.  growth.]  Green  growth  ;  ver¬ 
dure.  Rare.  “  Greenth  of  summer.”  G.  Eliot. 

green  turtle.  A  large  sea  turtle  ( Chelonia  mydas)  having 
usually  a 
smooth  green¬ 
ish  or  olive- 
colored  shell. 

It  is  highly 
valued  for  the 
delicacy  of  its 
flesh,  which  is 
used  especial¬ 
ly  for  turtle 
soup.  The 
green  turtle  is 
widelv  dis¬ 
tributed  in 

warm  seas,  and  feeds  principally  on  seaweed  and  other  ma¬ 
rine  plants,  especially  the  turtle  grass, 
gree'nuk  (gre'nGk),  n.  [From  native  name  in  Somaliland 
garanug-ti ,  prop,  the  female  antelope.]  An  Abyssinian 
long-necked  gazellelike  antelope  ( Litocranius  walleri). 
green  ultramarine  A  green  pigment  obtained  as  a  first 
product  in  the  manufacture  of  ultramarine  proper, 
green  violet.  A  violaceous  plant  of  the  eastern  United 
States  ( Cubelium  concolor)  having  erect  leafy  stems  and 
small  green  axillary  flowers. 

green  wattle.  All  Australian  wattle  ( Acacia  decurrens) 
of  variable  characters,  exhibiting  numerous  varieties, 
green  wax.  0.  Eng.  Lau\  a  Green  sealing  wax;  hence: 
b  (Also  written  greenwax  ]  A  seal  of  green  wax,  such  as 
that  by  which  documents  issued  out  of  the  Exchequer  to 
sheriffs  were  attested;  also,  the  document  so  attested, 
or  the  fines  or  amercements  collected  by  virtue  of  it. 
Green'wich  (grTn'Tj),  n.  A  southeast  borough  of  London 
in  which  is  situated  the  Royal  Observatory  of  Greenwich, 
from  the  meridian  of  which  geographers  and  navigators 
of  nearly  all  nations  count  their  longitude. 

Greenwich  stars,  Rama.,  those  stars  whose  angular  dis¬ 
tance  from  the  moon's  center  are  calculated  for  trihoral 
intervals  in  the  nautical  almanac.— G.  time,  mean  solar 
time  of  the  meridian  of  Greenw  ich,  used  by  most  naviga¬ 
tors,  and  adopted  as  the  prime  basis  of  standard  time 
throughout  the  world. 

green'wing'  (gren'wTng'),  n.,  or  green'-wlnged'  teal 

(-wingd').  Either  of  two  small  river  ducks  in  which  the 
male  lias  a  chestnut  head  w’  Ih  a  green  eye  patch,  and  a 
metallic  green  area  on  the  wing  speculum.  Nettion  crecca  is 
the  Old  World  species ;  N.  carol inensis,  the  American  form, 
green'wood'  (-wdod'),  n.  1.  A  forest  when  in  foliage. 

2.  a  The  woadwaxen.  b  The  mountain  holly  llicioides 
mucronata. 

green  woodpecker.  A  common  large  European  wood¬ 
pecker  ( Gecinus  viridis)  having  green  plumage  with  a 
yellow  rump  and  being  red  on  the  head, 
greet  (gret),  V.  t.;  greet'ed  ;  greet'ing.  [ME.  greten ,  AS. 
gretan  to  address,  approach  ;  akin  to  OS.  grotian ,  LG. 
groten ,  D.  groeten,  OHG.  gruoszen,  G.  grussen.~\  1.  To 
address  with  salutations  or  expressions  of  kind  wishes ;  tc 
salute  or  accost  in  a  friendly  or  courteous  manner  ;  to  hail ; 
to  welcome ;  to  pay  respects  or  compliments  to,  either 
personally  or  through  another,  or  by  writing  or  token. 

My  lord,  the  mayor  of  London  comes  to  greet  you.  Shak. 
2  To  offer  felicitations  on.  Obs.  Spenser. 

3.  To  meet  or  receive  with  a  salutation,  demonstration, 
or  the  like ;  as,  the  candidate  wras  greeted  with  cheers  ;  — 
also  ironically  ;  as,  jeers  greeted  the  speaker. 

4.  To  appear  or  present  itself  to  ;  to  be  perceived  by  ;  as, 
offensive  odors  greet  the  nose. 

In  vain  the  spring  my  senses  greets.  Addison. 
Syn. —  Address,  accost,  welcome.  —  Greet,  salute,  hail. 
In  modem  usage,  to  greet  is  to  address  or  accost,  esp. 
with  friendliness,  good  will,  or  cordiality  ;  to  salute  (see 
salutation)  is  more  commonly  to  ^reet  formally  or  cere¬ 
moniously,  whether  by  word  or  action  ;  as, 44  From  distant 
corners  of  the  street  they  ran  to  greet  his  hearty  wel¬ 
come  heartily  ”  (Tennyson) ;  44  Then  I  salute  you  with  this 
kingly  title:  Long  live  Richard,  England’s  royal  king!” 
(Shak.) ;  a  soldier  salutes  by  presenting  arms,  etc.;  cf.  a 
salute  of  twenty-one  guns.  To  hail  (frequent  in  nautical 
usage)  is  to  accost,  esp.  with  a  call  or  shout ;  as,  “  Ere  h« 
came,  like  one  that  hails  a  ship,  [he]  cried  out  with  a  big 
voice  ”  (Tenn yson).  See  address. 
greet,  v.  i.  1.  To  meet  and  give  salutations. 

There  greet  in  silence,  as  the  dead  are  wont.  Shak. 
2  To  meet ;  encounter.  Obs. 

greet,  v.  i.  [ME.  greten,  AS.  grsetan ,  gretan;  akin  to 
I cel.  grata ,  Sw\  grata,  Dan.  grsede ,  Goth,  gretan  ;  cf.  Skr. 
hrad  to  sound,  roar,  also  AS.  grtotan  to  weep.]  1.  To 
weep ;  cry  ;  lament.  Archaic  or  Scot. 

2.  To  cry ;  — with  after,  on ,  to,  etc.  Obs. 
greet,  v.  t.  To  weep  for  ;  to  lament.  Obs. 


a  frozen  condition).  U ■  S. 
green  soil.  The  6oil  in  which 
green  crops  are  produced, 
green  sorrel.  The  sour  dock, 
green  sturgeon  A  rather  small 
sturgeon  ( Acipenscrmedirostris) 
of  the  Pacific  coast, 
green  sunfish.  A  small  sunfish 
(Apomotis  cyanellus)  found  in 
streams  and  ponds  west  of  the 
Alleghenies. 

green  table.  A  gambling  table, 
because  commonly  covered  with 
green  cloth. 

green'taiU.  n.  The  menhaden, 
green '-tail7  fly.  Grannom  fly. 
green  tar.  Barbados  tar 
green  tody.  See  TODY, 
green  trout.  The  large-mouthed 
black  bass.  Local .  U.  S. 
green  verdigris.  Verdigris, 
green  verditer.  See  verditef. 
green  vitriol.  Chem.  Copperas 
(sulphate  of  iron), 
green  ware.  Unfired  pottery. 


green'weed7,  n.  =  green 
broom  a 

green  'withe7,  n.  A  West  Indian 
climbing  orchid  (  Vanilla  clavi- 
culata). 

green-wood'i-an,  n.  A  dweller 
in  the  greenwood;  outlaw.  Obs. 
green 'wort7  (gren'wfirt'),  n. 
Sneezewort. 

green'y  (gren'Y),  a  Greenish, 
green'y,  n. ;  pi.  -ies  (-Yz).  1.  A 
green,  or  inexperienced,  person. 
2.  The  European  greenfinch. 
green'yard7,  n.  a  A  yard  cov¬ 
ered  with  tHrf.  b  A jiound  for 
stray  animals,  etc.  Eng. 
grees.  +  grease,  grass. 
grees,  greese.  Obs.,  Scot.,  or 
dial.  Eng.  vars1of  grece. 
gree'shoch  (gre'6hi/K).  Var.  of 
GRIESHOCH.  (grecing.1 

grees'ing.  Obs.  or  dial.  var.  of  | 
greet.  grit. 

freet.  Obs.  or  Scot,  and  dial, 
mg.  var.  of  great. 


food,  foot ;  out,  oil ;  chair  ;  go  ;  sing,  iqk  ;  4rfeen,  thin;  nature,  verdure  (250) ;  K  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144) ;  boN  ;  yet ;  zh  =  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Guide. 

Full  explanations  of  Abbreviations,  Signs,  etc.,  immediately  precede  the  Vocabulary. 
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greeting  (gret'Tng),  n.  [AS.  <j reting.]  Expression  of  kind¬ 
ness  or  joy  ;  salutation  at  meeting  ;  a  compliment  from  one 
absent. 

Write  to  him  .  .  .  gentle  adieus  and  greetings.  Shak. 
gre'gal  (gre'gal),  a.  [L.  greyalis ,  fr.  yrex,  gregis ,  herd.] 

1.  Pertaining  to,  or  like,  a  flock. 

2.  Gregarious.  Obs. 

Greg'arin'i-da  (gifig'd-rTn'T-dd),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  fr.  Grega- 
rina  the  typical  genus,  fr.  L.  gregarius.  See  gregarious.] 
Zool.  An  order  or  subclass  of  Sporozoa  consisting  of 
minute  wormlike  protozoans  parasitic  on  earthworms,  crus¬ 
taceans,  insects,  etc.  In  the  typical  genus,  Greg  a  ri'na 
(-ri'na),  the  protoplasm  is  segmented  into  an  anterior  and 
a  posterior  division,  called  respectively  protomerite  and 
deutomerite ,  the  latter  containing  the  nucleus.  A  third 
division,  the  epimerite,  may  be  present  anterior  to  the  pro¬ 
tomerite.  The  Gregarinida  form  cysts  and  multiply  by 
spore  formation.  —  greg'a-rine  (greg'd-rin  ;  -rln),  a.  &  n. 

—  greg  a-rin'i-dal  (-rfn'T-ddl),  a.  —  greg  a-rln'i-form 
(-form),  a.  —  gre  gar 'i  nous  (gr£-g&r'T-nwsT,  a. 

gre-ga'ri-OUS  (gre-ga'n-ws;  115),  a.  [L.  gregarius,,  fr.  grex, 
gregis ,  herd.  Cf.  congregate,  egregious.]  1.  Habitu¬ 
ally  living  or  moving  in  flocks  or  herds ;  tending  to  flock 
or  herd  together  ;  not  habitually  solitary  or  living  alone. 

No  birds  of  prey  are  gregarious.  Ray. 

2.  Pertaining  to,  or  affecting,  a  flock,  crowd,  or  community. 

3.  Bot.  Growing  in  clusters  or  colonies. 

—  gre-ga^ri-ous-ly,  adv.  —  gre-ga'ri  ous  ness,  n. 
gre'go  (gre'gS  ;  gra'go),  n.  [Prob.  fr.  It.  Greco  Greek,  or 

Sp.  Griego ,  or  Pg.  Grego.]  A  short  jacket  or  cloak,  of 
thick,  coarse  cloth,  with  a  hood  attached,  worn  in  the  Le¬ 
vant;  hence,  Obs.,  a  rough  greatcoat. 

Gre-go'ri-an  (gre-go'rT-du;  201),  «.  [NL.  Gregor ianus,  fr. 
Gregorius  Gregory,  Gr.  Vpriy6pios:  cf.  F.  grbgorien.']  Per¬ 
taining  to,  or  originated  by,  some  person  named  Gregory, 
esp.  one  of  the  popes  of  that  name. 

Gregorian  calendar.  See  calendar,  1.  —  G.  chant,  Music ,  the 
ritual  plain  song,  or  canto  fermo,  a  kind  of  unisonous  mu¬ 
sic,  in  the  eight  church  modes,  comprised  in  a  great  col¬ 
lection  of  which  the  arrangement  and  editing  is  attributed 
to  Pope  Gregory  I.  —  G.  Code,  Roman  Law,  a  code  made  pri¬ 
vately  about  300  a.d.  by  one  Gregorianus  (or,  according  to 
Mommsen,  by  Gregorius),  of  which  only  fragments  are 
known. —  G.  modes.  See  mode,  7.  —  G.  Sacramentary.  See  lit¬ 
urgy,  1,  V.—  G.  staff.  Music,  a  four-line  staff  used  with  a  C 
clef  for  Gregorian  music.  —  G.  telescope.  See 
telescope.  —  G.  year,  the  year  as  now  reck¬ 
oned  according  to  the  Gregorian  calendar. 

Gre-go'ri-an,  n.  1.  A  wig  worn  in  the  16th 
and  17th  centuries,  said  to  have  been  de-  staffiaU 
vised  by  a  barber  named  Gregory. 

2.  A  member  of  an  English  society,  resembling  Free¬ 
masons,  early  in  the  18th  century. 

3.  a  One  versed  in  the  Gregorian  chant,  b  Gregorian  chant. 

4.  A  Gregorian  telescope. 

grei'sen  (gri'z’n),  n.  [G.]  Petrog.  A  crystalline  rock 
consisting  of  quartz  and  mica,  common  in  the  tin  regions 
of  Cornwall  and  Saxony,  and  held  to  be  granite  altered  by 
magmatic  exhalations. 

gre'mi-al  (gre'mT-dl),  a.  [L.  gremium  lap,  bosom.]  1.  Of 
or  pertaining  to  the  lap  or  bosom  ;  specif.,  Eccl. ,  designat¬ 
ing,  or  relating  to,  an  episcopal  gremial. 

2.  Intimate  ;  “  bosom  ;  ”  hence,  having  active  or  resident 
membership  in  a  society  or  university.  Obs.  or  Hist. 

gre'mi-al,  n.  1.  A  bosom  friend.  Obs. 

2  A  full  or  resident  member  of  a  society  or  university. 
Obs.  or  Hist. 

3.  Eccl.  A  cloth,  often  adorned  with  gold  or  silver  lace, 
placed  on  the  bishop’s  lap  while  he  sits  in  celebrating  Mass, 
or  in  ordaining  priests  ;  also,  a  breast  cloth  worn  by  nuns. 

gre-nade'  (gre-nad'),  n.  [F.  grenade  a  pomegranate, 
a  grenade,  or  Sp.  granada  ;  orig.,  filled  with  seeds.  So 
called  from  the  resemblance  of  its  shape  to  a  pomegranate. 
See  garnet,  grain  a  kernel ;  cf.  pomegranate  ]  1.  A 

pomegranate.  Obs. 

2.  MU.  A  hollow  ball  or  shell  filled  with  powder  or  other 
explosive,  which  is  designed  to  be  thrown  by  hand  among 
the  enemy  and  is  arranged  to  explode  on  impact. 

3.  A  glass  bottle  or  globe,  containing  volatile  chemicals, 
to  be  thrown  and  burst,  as  for  extinguishing  a  fire. 


gren  a  dier'  (grSn'd-der'),  n.  [F.  grenadier.  See  gre¬ 
nade.]  1.  Mil.  Originally,  a  soldier  who  carried  and  threw 
grenades  ;  afterward,  one  of  a  company  attached  to  each 
regiment  or  battalion,  taking  post  on  the  right  of  the  line, 
and  wearing  a  peculiar  uniform.  In  modern  times,  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  a  special  regiment  or  corps ;  as,  a  grenadier  of  the 
guard  of  Napoleon  I.  ;  one  of  the  regiment  of  Grenadier 
Guards  of  the  British  army,  etc. 

2.  Any  of  certain  marine  anacanthine  fishes  constituting 
the  family  Macrourid*.  They  mostly  iuhabit  the  deep  sea. 


3.  A  bright-colored  South  African  grosbeak  ( Pyromelsena 
orix ),  having  the  back  red  and  the  lower  parts  black, 
gren'a-din,  or  gren'a-dine  (grgn'd-din),  n.  [F.  grenadin.) 
Hort.  A  type  of  carnation  recognized  by  French  horticul¬ 
turists,  including  all  varieties  having  strongly  perfumed 
flowers  of  medium  size. 

gren'a-dine  (-den),  n.  [F.]  1.  A  thin  gauzelike  dress 
fabric  of  silk  or  wool,  plain  or  figured. 

2.  Dyeing.  An  impure  fuclisine. 

Gre  net'  bat'ter-v  or  cell  (gre-nS').  Elec.  A  form  of  bichro¬ 
mate  cell  in  which  the  zinc  alone  is  raised  and  lowered. 
Gresh'am’s  law,  or,  sometimes,  Gresh'am’s  the'o-rem 

(gr&sh'dmz).  Economics.  The  tendency  which  exists  when 
two  or  more  corns  are  equal  in  debt-paying  power,  but  un¬ 
equal  in  utility  in  other  than  monetary  respects,  for  the 
one  having  the  least  utility  other  than  in  paying  debts  to 
be  used  as  money  to  the  exclusion  of  the  rest.  Gresham’s 
statement  of  the  law  was,  “  When  two  sorts  of  coin  are  cur¬ 
rent  in  the  same  nation,  of  like  value  by  denomination,  but 
not  intrinsically,  that  which  has  the  least,  value  will  be 
current  and  the  other  as  much  as  possible  will  be  hoarded.” 

Gresham's  law  ...  or  theorem ,  which  derives  its  name  from 
Sir  Thomas  Gresham,  the  founder  of  the  Royal  Exchange  of 
London,  is,  as  commonly  stuted,  that  had  money  invariably 
drives  out  good  money.  Thus  expressed,  the  theorem  is  incor¬ 
rect.  Bad  money  will  only  drive  out  good  money  when  the  sum 
of  the  two  is  in  excess  of  the  wants  of  trade.  Diet,  of  Pol.  Econ. 
gres-so'ri-al  (grg-so'rT-dl) )  a.  [L.  gressus,  p.  p.  of  gradi  to 
gres-SO'ri  OUS  (-rT-«s;  201)  |  step,  go.]  Zool.  a  Adapted 
for  walking,  as  the  feet  of  certain  birds  and  insects,  b 
Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Gressoria. 

Gret'na  Green  marriage  (grgt'na).  A  runaway  marriage. 
Gretna  Green  is  a  village  in  Dumfries  County,  Scotland, 
iust  across  the  English  border,  formerly  much  resorted  to 
by  runaway  couples  from  England,  on  account  of  its  near¬ 
ness  and  the  liberality  of  the  Scotch  marriage  laws. 
Gre-vil'le-a  (gre-vil'e-d),  n.  [NL.,  after  the  Rt.  Hon. 
Charles  Francis  Greville .]  Bot.  A  large  genus  of  Austra¬ 
lian  proteaceous  trees  having  small  tetramerous  flowers 
with  elongated  curved  styles,  and  fruit  consisting  of  woody 
follicles.  From  their  handsomely  incised  silky  leaves,  va¬ 
rious  cultivated  species  are  called  silk  oak.  Also  [/.  c.], 
a  tree  of  this  genus. 

Grew'i-a  (grooT-a),  n.  [NL.,  after  Dr.  Nehemiah  Grew 
(1641-1712),  English  plant  anatomist.]  A  large  genus  of 
liliaceous  shrubs  and  trees  found  chiefly  in  the  tropics  of 
the  Old  World.  They  have  pentamerous  flowers  with  col¬ 
ored  sepals,  petals  with  pits  or  glands  inside  at  the  base, 
and  drupaceous  fruits.  The  fibrous  bark  of  some  species 
is  used  in  making  nets,  while  the  wood  of  others,  as  G. 
elastica ,  is  valuable.  The  fruit  is  used  in  India  for  flavor¬ 
ing  drinks  or  sherbets. 

grey  (gra),  a.  &  n.  Gray.  In  British  usage  grey  is  the 
commoner  spelling.  See  gray. 

grey 'hound'  (-hound'),  n.  Rarely  grayhound.  [ME.  grai- 
hund,  greihound ,  greahund,  grihond,  AS.  grighund ;  cf. 
Icel.  grey  bitch.  The  origin  of  the  first  syllable  is  uncer¬ 
tain.]  1.  One  of  a  breed  of  tall,  slender,  graceful  dogs,  re¬ 
markable  for  swiftness  and  keen  sight,  on  which,  instead 
of  smell,  they  depend  in  hunting.  It  is  one  of  the  oldest 
varieties  known,  and  is  figured  on  the  Egyptian  monu¬ 
ments.  There  are  many  varieties,  as  the  Irish,  which  is 
rough-coated,  and  the  English,  which  is  smooth-coated. 


The  Italian  greyhound  is  a  dwarf  variety  kept  as  a  pet 
dog.  The  Scotch 
deerhound  and 
the  wolfhounds 
are  related 
breeds.  C  f . 

WHIPPET. 

2.  A  swift  steam¬ 
er,  esp.  an  ocean 
steamer. 

grib'ble  (grTb'’l), 
n.  Zool.  A  small 
marine  isopod 
crustacean  (Lim- 
noria  lignorum 
or  L.  terebrans), 
which  burrows 
into  and  rapidly 
destroys  submerged  timber,  such  as  the  piles  of  wharves, 
both  in  Europe  and  America, 
grid  (grid),  ti.  [See  gridiron.]  A  grating  or 
gridiron,  or  something  resembling  or  likened 
to  one ;  as:  Elec.,  a  perforated  or  ridged  plate 
of  lead  for  use  in  a  storage  battery;  Railroads, 
a  gridiron  track. 

grid'dle  (grTd'T),  n.  [ME.  gredil,  gredel,  grid- 
el,  of  uncertain  origin  ;  cf.  OF.  gredUler  to 
scorch,  burn,  F.  dial,  gredil  gridiron.  Cf. 
gridiron.]  1.  A  gridiron.  Obs.  Cribble  (Lim- 

2.  An  iron  plate  or  pan  used  for  cooking 
cakes  ;  hence,  U.  S.,  a  griddlecake. 

3.  A  kind  of  sieve  with  a  wire  bottom,  used  by  miners, 
grid'dle,  v.  t.;  grid'dled  (-’Id) ;  grid'dling  (-ling).  1.  To 

cook  on  a  griddle. 

2.  Mining.  To  screen  (ore)  with  a  griddle, 
grid'dle  cake'  (-kak'),  n.  A  cake  baked  or  fried  on  a  grid¬ 
dle,  esp.  a  thin  batter  cake,  as  of  buckwheat  or  wheat  flour, 
gride  (grid),  v.  t.  &  i. ;  grid'ed  (grid'Sd  ;  -Td  ;  151) ;  Obs., 
gride;  grid'ing  (grid'Tng).  [Cf.  gird  to  strike,  sneer.] 
To  cut  or  pierce  ;  hence,  to  cut  or  scrape  raspingly  or  w  ith 
a  grating  sound.  “  The  griding  sword.”  Millon. 

Therewith  m3’  soul  was  sharply  gride.  Spenser. 
gride,  n.  A  harsh  scraping  or  cutting  ;  a  grating, 
grid'e-lin  (grTd'e-lTn),  n.  [F.  gris  de  lin  gray  of  flax,  flax 
gray.]  A  color,  either  a  pale  red  or  a  gray  violet, 
grid'i  ron  (-i'flrn),  n.  [ME.  gredire,  gredirne,  peril,  fr. 
the  same  source  as  E.  griddle,  but  the  ending  was  confused 
w  ith  E.  iron.  See  griddle.]  1.  An  iron  grating  used  for 
torture  by  fire.  Obs.  or  Hist. 

2.  A  grated  iron  utensil  for  broiling  food  over  coals. 

3.  Something  resembling  or  likened  to  a  gridiron  ;  as:  a 
A  network  of  pipes,  railroad  tracks,  or  the  like,  b  An 
open  framew  ork  of  parallel  beams  or  girders  for  supporting 
a  ship  in  dock,  c  The  arrangement  of  beams  over  a  theater 
stage  supporting  the  machinery  for  handling  the  drop 
scenes,  etc.,  or  the  loft  over  this,  d  The  United  States  flag. 
Slang,  e  A  football  field  for  the  American  game.  Cant. 

grid'i'ron,  v.  t. ;  -roned  (-I'wrnd) ;  -ron-ing.  To  cover  or 
mark  with  bars  or  lines  suggestive  of  those  of  a  gridiron. 
To  see  his  State  gridironed  with  railwa3’B.  C.  I).  Warner. 
gridiron  valve  Steam  Engine.  A  slide  valve  with  several 
parallel  perforations  corresponding  to  openings  in  the  seat, 
grief  (gref),  n.  [ME.  grief,  gref,  OF.  grief ,  F.  grief,  fr.  grever 
to  distress,  burden ;  cf.  grief  burdensome.  See  grieve, 
v.  t. ;  cf.  grave,  a.]  1.  Suffering;  pain;  distress;  also, 

a  cause  of  these  ;  a  hurt,  hardship,  wound,  or  the  like ;  a 
malady  or  disease  ;  an  injury,  wrong,  or  grievance.  Obs. 

Be  factious  for  redress  of  nil  these  griefs.  Shak. 

2.  A  document  setting  forth  a  grievance.  Obs. 

3.  An  aggrieved  or  angered  state  of  mind  ;  offense.  Obs. 

4.  Mental  suffering,  esp.  such  as  follows  from  affliction, 
bereavement,  remorse,  or  the  like  ;  also,  a  cause  of  such 
suffering  ;  as,  his  conduct  was  a  grief  to  his  parents. 

The  mother  was  so  afflicted  at  the  loss  of  a  fine  boy  .  .  .  that 
she  died  for  grief  of  it.  Addison. 

6.  A  mishap;  misadventure;  in  a  stronger  sense,  disaster; 
failure  ;  —  esp.  in  to  come ,  or  bring ,  to  grief. 

Syn. —Affliction,  sadness ;  trial,  grievance.  See  sorrow. 
griev'ance  (grev'dns),  n.  [OF.  grevance.  See  grieve, 


Gre3’hound. 


greet,  n.  Greeting.  Ob*. 
greet,  n.  Weeping ;  sobbing. 
Obs.  or  Scot. 

greet'er.  n.  One  who  greets, 
greet'ing-le&a,  a.  See  -less. 
greet 'ing-ly,  adv .  of  greeting , 
p.  pr.  See  -ly. 
greeve.  4*  grieve. 
greeves.  Obs.  pi.  of  grief. 
gree'voua.  grievous. 
greeze.  grece. 

gref.  *f*  GRIEF,  GRIEVE,  V. 

greffe.  *1*  grief. 
gref'fi-er  (gr6f'Y-5r ;  F.  grS'- 
rya'),  n.  [F.,  fr.  LL.  grafarius , 
graphiarius,  fr.  L.  graph ium  a 
writing  style  ;  cf.  F.  greffe  a 
record  office.  See  graft  a  scion  ; 
cf.  grafker.]  A  registrar  or 
recorder  ;  a  notary.  Obs.  or  R. 

fref'fo-tome  (grPf '0-tom),  n. 

F.  greffe  a  grafting  4-  -<ome.] 
Surg.  Knife  for  skin  grafting. 

S reful.  *t*grieffi'l.  [Gregory.] 
reg.  Abbr.  Gregoire  ;  Gregor  ;| 
G.  Reg.  Abbr.  Freemasonry. 
Grand  Registrar, 
gre-ga'le  (grit-gii'la),  v.  [It. 
grecale.  fr.  greco  Greek.]  A 
dry  cold  northeast  wind  that 
occasionally  blows  over  Malta, 
gre-ga'rl-an  (gr?-ga'rT-<In),  a. 
Gregarious  :  belonging  to  the 
herd  or  mob  ;  common.  Rare. — 

Sre-ga'ri-an-iam  (-Yz’m),  v.  R. 

rega-ri'n*  (g  r  f*  g'd-r  T'n  e), 
Greg  a-ri  na'ri-a  (-r  T-n  a'ri-d), 
n.pL  [NL.]  Zool.  =  Grega¬ 
rinida. 

Greg  a-ri  nid'e-a  (-nYd'?-ri),  «. 
pi.  [NL.]  Zool.  a  =  Grega¬ 
rinida.  b  =  Sporozoa. 
gTeg  a-ri-no'slB  (-n  o's  Y  s),  n. 
[NL.]  Med.  A  disease  caused  by 
the  Gregarinida. 

[I  gre-ga'tim  (grO-ga'tTm),  adv. 
[L.]  In  flocks,  troops,  or  crowds; 
gregariously. 

gTege.  d*  AGGREGE,  GRIG. 

grege.  greg'ge.  v.  t.  [OF.  gre- 
gier  to  Burden.]  To  make  heavy ; 
•o  increase.  Oos. 


gregeis.  f  oreoois. 

Gregg,  n.  A  well-known  garden 
variety  of  black  raspberry, 
greg'gle  (grig'’l),  n.  Tne  wild 
n.vacinth.  Dial.  Eng. 

Gregols,  a.  3r  n.  [OF.  gregeois .] 
Greek.  Obs. 

Gre-go'ri-an-iat,  n.  One  who 
advocates  using  the  Gregorian 
chants. 

Gre-go'rl-an-ize  (gr?-go'rY-rtn- 
Iz).  v.  t.  tf  i.  See  -izk.— Gre- 

go'rl-an-iz'er  (-Tz^r),  n. 

reg'o-ry  (grSg'6-rI),  n.  [L. 
Gregorius ,  Gr.  rpijyopio?  ;  cf. 
eyei-peiv  to  awaken.]  1.  Lit., 
watchful  ;  —  masc.  prop.  name. 
L.  Gregorius  (grt-go'rT-ws)  ;  F. 
Gr4goire  (gTS'gwiir')  ;  It.,  Sp., 
&  Pg.  Gregorio  (grit-gO'rc-o)  ;  G. 
Gregor  (gra'gor  ;  grft-gor'), 
Gregorius  (grlt-go'rf-dbs),  D. 
Gregoor  (gra'gOr),  Gregorius 
(grlt-go'rt-fis). 

2.  Prob.,  a  gallant.  Obs. 

3.  A  feast  on  March  12,  St. 
Gregory’s  Day. 

4.  An  evening  party.  Obs. 
Greg'o-rv’s  pow  der  (grcg'6- 
rlz).  Pnann.  A  laxative  pow¬ 
der  containing  rhubarb,  magne¬ 
sia,  and  ginger. 

Gregory’s  series.  [After  James 
Gregory,  Scottish  geometer.] 
Math.  The  series  tan-!^  =  x  — 
^.rS  +  -I-  etc . 

Gregory  the  Illuminator.  St. 
Gregory  (c.  240-332),  founder  of 
the  Armenian  Church, 
gregs.  n.pl.  [ Y.grtgues .]  Gal¬ 
ligaskins.  Obs. 
greif.  *f*  grieve,  ti.  if  v. 
greffe.  +  grave,  steward. 

II  gre  illade'  (grtKy&d'),  n.  [F.] 
Metal.  Iron  ore  in  coarse  pow¬ 
der,  mixed  with  charcoal  dust 
for  reduction  by  the  Catalan 
process.  [var.  of  green. | 

grein  ( gren ).  Obs.  or  dial.  Eng.  | 
grein.  greine.  +  grain. 
greis'ly.  f  grisly. 


greist  (grist).  Obs.  or  dial.  Eng. 

var.  of  GRIST. 

greit.  great. 

greit  (dial.  gret).  Obs.  or  dial. 

Eng.  var.  of  grit. 

greit  (dial.  gret).  Obs.  or  Scot. 

and  dial.  Eng.  var.  of  greet. 

greith  *i •  graith. 

greithh.  d*  gradely. 

greivej>  Obs.  pi.  of  grief. 

greivos.  *fr  grievous. 

Greke.  +  Greek. 

?re ' king  (.Scof.  gre'kYn),  w.  [Cf. 
cel.  gryjandi.']  Dawn.  Obs.  or 
Scot. 

l|gre-lot'  (grff-lo'),  n.  [F.l  A 
little  bell  consisting  of  a  hollow 
globe  containing  a  loose  ball, 
greme.  n.  Sr  r.  [AS.  gremian ,  v.] 
Grame.  Obs. 
gre'ment.  d*  GREEMENT. 

||  gre'mio  (gra'myn),  n.  [Sp.] 
A  guild  ;  a  trade  or  labor  union, 
gremth,  n.  [See  gram  e,  «.] 
Grame.  Obs. 

gren.  green,  grin,  snare, 
gre-nade'  (gr5-nad'),  n.  Cook¬ 
ery.  =  grenadine. 
gre^a-dier'ly,  adv.  Like  a 
grenadier.  Obs. 
gren/a-dier'flhip.  n.  See  -ship. 
gren  a-dil'la,  gren  a-dil'lo,  n. 
Vars.  of  granadilla. 
gren'a-dine  (grfn'd-den),  n.  [F. 
grenadin.]  A  fricandeau  of 
veal  or  poultry  made  with  a 
basis  of  forcemeat. 

II  gre-na-^dine'  (gre-n^den'),  n. 
[F.]  A  sirup  made  from  the 
pomegranate. 

gre-na'do  <grS-na'do),  n.  A 
grenade.  Obs.  or  Archaic. 
grenat.  +  garnf.t,  granate. 
gren'a-tite  (grf  n'd-tl  t),  n. 
[From  grenat.]  Min.  a  Stauro- 
lite.  Obs.  b  Leu  cite.  Obs. 
Gren'del  (gr6n'dSl),  n.  See 
Beowulf.  [snare.  | 

grene.  *1*  grain;  green;  grin,| 
grenes.  greenness. 

?ren'e-tine  (gr5n'?-tYn;  -ten; 
34 )  gren'a-tin,  n.  [F.  grenitine , 


from  the  name  of  the  inventor, 
Grenet.]  A  pure  form  of  gelatin, 
grenier,  n.  [F.]  Granary.  Obs. 
grenne.  ^  green,  grin. 
grent,  r.  i.  To  grind  the  teeth. 
Obs. 

greot.  d*  grit. 

grep,  grepe.  Obs.  pret.  of  gripe. 
grea.  -f  grass,  grease,  orece. 
ii  grfcB  (gr? ),  n.  (T.)  Ceramics. 
Stoneware:  —  chiefly  in  phrases; 
as  :  grfea  de  Flan'dres  (flaN'dr’). 
=  Cologne  ware. 
gres'eo,  n.  A  card  game,  now 
unknown.  Obs. 
greae.  graze, orece, grease. 
greae'ly.  f  GRISLY. 
Gresh'am-iat  (grCsh'tf  m-Yst), 

Gresh'am-ite.  w.  A  fellow  of 
the  Royal  Society,  which  met  at 
Gresham  College,  London.  Obs. 
greas.  Obs.,  Scot.,  or  dial.  Eng. 
var.  of  grass. 

grea'si-ble,  grea'sile,  a.  [L. 

gressus ,  p.  n.  of  gradi  to  step, 
walk.  |  Able  to  Walk.  Obs. 
gre8'8ome.  +  gkhsum. 
Gre8-8o'ri-a  (grf-sS'rY -a),  n.pl. 
[NL.]  Zool.  A  suborder  of  Or- 
thoptern  consisting  of  the  Mun- 
tida*  and  Phasmidce. 
greste.  +  greatest. 
gresy,  a.  Greasy.  Obs. 
gret.  Obs.  or  dial.  Eng.  var.  of 
great,  grit. 

gret.  Obs.,  Scot.,  or  dial.  Eng. 
pret.  and  p.  p.  of  greet. 
gretar,  greter.  +  greater. 

G  ret'c  he  n  (g  r  a  t's  h  P  n  ;  E. 
grcch'(»n),  n.  [G.]  a  Fern,  prop¬ 
er  name,  b  =  Margaret,  3. 
grete.  grit.  [of  great. I 
grete.  Obs.  or  dial.  Eng.  var.  | 
grete.  Obs.  or  Scot,  and  dial. 
Eng.  var.  of  GREET, 
grett.  Obs.  or  dial.  Eng.  var. 

of  GREAT. 

grette.  Obs.  pret.  of  greet. 
gret'ty.  +  gritty. 

greu.  grew,  pret.  of  grow. 
greund,  erewnd.  n.  [Cf.  Icel. 
greyhundr,  E.  greyhound.]  A 


greyhound.  Obs.  [ance.| 
greVance,  grevaunce.  +  GRIEV-] 
greve.  •]*  grave,  g  reave, 
grief,  grieve,  grove. 
greven.  i*  grieve. 
greveoua,  grevoua.  +  grievous. 
Gravy’s'  ze'bra  (gra'vez'). 
See  ZEBRA. 

grew  (gr<5o),  pret.  of  grow. 
grew.  Obs.  pret.  of  grue. 

Grew.  n.  Sr  a.  [OF.  grieu,  greu.'] 
Greek.  Obs. 

grew  (groo),  n.  [Cf.  greund, 
and  dial,  grewhound.']  A  grey¬ 
hound.  Scot.  Sr  Dial.  Eng. 
grew,  v.  i.  To  hunt  with  grews. 

Scot. 

grewe.  grave,  ateward. 
grewe.  +  greavk,  grieve,  v. 
grew'el.  -r  gruel. 
grew'hound  (groo'hound/).  v. 
[Cf.  Icel.  greyhundr ,  and  E. 
greyhound.]  A  greyhound. 
Obs.  or  Scot. 
grewnd.  *1*  greund. 
grew'aome,  grew'aome-ly, 
grew'aome-ne88,  etc.  Vara,  of 
gruesome,  etc. 

grewt  (d  i  a  l.  groot),  var.  of 
gkoot,  soil.  Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 
|j  grex  ve-na'li-um.  [L.]  A 
venal  company  or  crowd. 
Plautus ( Cistellaria,  IV.  ii.  67). 
grey-.  For  words  beginning 
grey-  (in  the  sense  of  gray,  a 
color),  see  the  forms  in  gray-. 
grey'bitch',  n.  A  female  grey¬ 
hound.  Obs. 

grey'gle  (grPg'T).  Var.  of 
OREGGLE.  Dial.  Eng. 
grib'ble  (grYb'’l),  v.  [Cf.  dial. 
apple  grrthbel  a  wild  apple  tree.] 
A  young  tree,  as  a  crab  tree,  or 
a  cutting  from  one.  Obs.  or 
Dial.  Eng. 
gricche.  f  crutch. 

frice  (dial.  gres).  Obs.  or  dial, 
’ng.  var.  of  grece. 
grice  (gria),  n.  [ME.  grys,  grise; 
of  Scand.  origin;  cf.  Icel.  grtss, 
Sw.  gris ,  Dan.  griis.  Cf.  gris- 
|  kin.]  A  young  pig.  Archaic  or 


Scot.  Sr  Dial.  Eng.  [broil.  /£.! 
grid,  v.  t.  [See  grid,  nA  To| 
grid'dle  (grld'’l),  r.  i.  To  sing 
as  a  beggar.  Cant.  Eng.  —  grid- 
dler(-15r).w. Cant, Eng.  [ valve.  | 
griddle  valve.  =  gridiron | 
grid'dly  (grYd'lY),  a.  [Cf.  dial. 
griddle  to  grind  corn  very 
coarsely.]  Gritt>*.  Dial.  Eng. 
gride,  n.  [Cf.  gride,  v.  ».]  A 
pang.  Obs. 

grid  el,  gridele  +  griddle. 
gridiron  pendulum.  See  pbn- 

DULUM,  n ..  1. 

gridiron-alot  tranamiaaion.  = 

selective-finger  transmis¬ 
sion. 

gridiron  track.  Railroads.  A 
seriesof  short  connected  parallel 
tracks  used  for  sorting  cars,  etc. 
grid'l.  Griddle.  Ref.  Sp. 
grie  4*  gree. 

friece  (dial.  gres).  Obs.  or  dial, 
’ng.  var.  of  grece. 

?riece  (grea),  w.  [See  grece. 1 
ler.  A  step  ;  degree,  [graded.] 
grieced  (greet),  a.  Her.  De-| 
grief,  a.  [F.]  Grievous  ;  grave. 
Obs  —  aav.  Grievously.  Obs. 
grief' ful,  «.  See  -ful.  —  grief'- 
ful-ly.  adv. 

grief'leaa,  fi.  Sec -less. 
grief'leaa  ness,  n.  See -ness. 
grief'ly,  adv.  Grievously.  Obs. 
grief' -shot7,  a.  Stricken  with 

grief.  Obs. 

grie'ko.  +  grkoo  fto  yearn.] 
grien  (greni.  Var.  of  green. I 
grie'shoch  (gre'shilK),  n.  [Gael. 
griosach.]  Iiot  embers,  properly 
those  of  peat.  Scot.  [grisly. I 
gries'ly.  Archaic  var.  of  I 
grieat.  Obs.  or  dial.  Eng.  var. 
j  of  grist.  [greet,  cry.  | 

griet.  Obs.  or  dial.  Eng.  var.  of  | 
griev.  Grieve.  Ref.  Sp. 
griev'a-ble  (grev'rt-b’l),  a.  [OF. 
grevable .]  Lamentable;  causing 
grief;  hurtful.  Obs. 
griev'anc-er  (-dfn-«5r)f  n.  One 
who  causes  grievance.  Obs. 
grievd.  Grieved.  R.  Sp. 


ale,  senate,  c£re,  Am,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofa ;  eve,  $vent,  find,  recent,  maker;  ice,  Ill;  old,  6bey,  orb,  6dd,  s6ft,  cdnnect ;  use,  unite,  urn,  up,  circus,  menu  ; 


||  Foreign  Word.  f  Obsolete  Variant  of.  -f  combined  with.  =  equals. 


GRIEVE 


951 


GRINDER 


'*'•  '■]  1-  Suffering,  or  grief,  or  its  infliction;  aflliction  ; 
hurt ;  distress  ;  disease.  Obs. 

The  .  ..  grievance  of  &  mind  unreasonably  yoked.  Milton. 

2.  Aggrieved  state ;  anger;  displeasure.  Obs. 

3.  A  cause  of  uneasiness  and  complaint ;  a  wrong  done  and 
suffered  ;  that  which  gives  ground  for  remonstrance  or  re¬ 
sistance,  as  arising  from  injustice,  tyranny,  etc.  ;  injury 
Syn. -  Burden,  oppression,  hardship.  See  injustice 

nleve  (grev),  n.  [AS.  gere/a.  Cf.  reeve  an  officer.! 

1.  a  A  governor  ;  a  sheriff.  Obs.  or  Hist,  b  A  grave  or 
steward  ;  a  town  official.  Local,  Eng.  Obs.  Oxf.  E.'  D. 

2.  A  manager,  overseer,  or  bailiff,  esp.  of  a  farm.  Scot. 
grieve,  v.  I.;  orieved  (grevd) ;  oriev'ing  (grev' nig).  [ME. 

ffrevcn ,  OF.  grever,  fr.  (assumed)  LL.  grevare  for  L.  yra- 
varc  to  burden,  oppress,  fr.  gravis  heavy.  Cf.  grief  ] 

1.  To  injure;  harm ;  hurt ;  afflict,  as  with  disease.  Obs.  or II 

2.  To  occasion  grief  to  ;  to  wound  the  sensibilities  of ;  to 
make  sorrowful ;  to  cause  to  suffer ;  to  afflict ;  try. 

Grieve  not  the  Holy  Spirit  of  God.  Eph.  iv.  30. 
-Ihe ^maidens  grieved  themselves  at  my  concern.  Cowper, 

3.  To  feel  grief  over  ;  as,  to  grieve  one’s  fate.  Rare. 

4.  To  provoke  ;  anger ;  enrage.  Obs. 

5.  To  weigh  or  press  heavily  upon.  Obs. 

Syn.  —  See  distress. 

grieve,  v.  i.  To  feel  grief ;  to  be  in  pain  of  mind  on  ac¬ 
count  of  an  evil ;  to  sorrow  ;  to  mourn  ;  —  often  followed  by 
of,  /or,  or  over.  “  Do  not  you  y rieve  at  this.”  Shak. 

Syn.  Sorrow,  lament.  —  Grieve,  mourn.  Grieve  (see 
distress)  implies  deeper  mental  suffering  or  pain  than 
mourn,  which  is  more  frequently  associated  with  external, 
sometimes  conventional,  signs  or  expressions  of  sorrow  or 
sadness  ;  as,  “  I  cannot  be  a  man  with  wishing,  therefore 
I  will  die  a  woman  with  grieving  ”  (Shak.).  See  deplore. 
No  longer  mourn  for  me  when  1  am  dead 
Than  you  shall  hear  the  surly  sullen  bell 
Give  warning  to  the  world  that  1  am  fled.  Shak. 
What  though  no  friends  in  sable  weeds  appear, 

Grieve  for  an  hour,  perhaps,  then  mourn  a  year  ?  Pope. 
trtov'OUS  (grev'iis),  a.  [OF.  grevous,  grevos.  See  grief.] 

1.  Heavy ;  weighing,  or  falling,  heavily  ;  hence,  burden¬ 
some  ;  oppressive  ;  hard  to  bear.  Obs.  or  R. 

He  getteth  him  a  grievous  crabtree  cudgel.  Buni/an. 

2.  Causing,  or  characterized  by,  physical  pain  or  suffering  ; 

injurious  ;  distressing  ;  as,  a  grievous  wound ;  grievous 
punishment ;  hence,  severe  ;  intense  ;  as,  grievous  suffer¬ 
ing.  “  The  famine  was  grievous."  Gen.x ii.  10. 

3.  Causing  mental  suffering  or  great  sorrow  ;  of  the  na¬ 
ture  of  an  affliction,  bereavement,  or  severe  trial. 

The  thing  was  very  grievous  in  Abraham's  sight.  Gen.  xxi.  11. 

4.  Atrocious;  heinous  ;  flagitious. 

Their  sin  is  very  grievous.  Gen.  xviii.  20. 

6.  Full  of,  or  expressing,  grief  ;  showing  great  sorrow  or 
affliction  ;  as,  a  grievous  cry. 

—  griev'oua  ly.  adv.  —  grlev'ous  ness,  n. 
grlfl  (grlf),  n.  [Cf.  F.  griffe  a  claw.]  1  A  claw.  Rare. 
2.  Weaving.  An  arrangement  of  parallel  bars  for  lifting 
the  hooked  wires  which  raise  the  warp  threads  in  a  loom 
for  weaving  figured  goods. 

grille  (grlf),  n.  [F  ]  1.  The  offspring  of  a  mulatto  wo¬ 

man  and  a  negro  ;  also,  a  mulatto.  Local,  U.  S. 

2.  A  person  of  mixed  negro  and 
American  Indian  blood, 
grille,  n.  [F.]  A  deposit  that 
forms  from  new  wine  a  few  days 
after  it  is  bottled, 
grllfe,  n.  [F.]  Arch.  A  clawlike 
ornament  projecting  from  the 
round  base  of  a  column  upon  the 
angle  formed  by  a  corner  of  the  Griffe,  Arch. 

plinth  ;  —  called  also  spur. 

grll'fln  (griffin)  [  n.  [ME.  griff gn,  gryffon,  griffoun,  F. 
grlf'fon(grTf'dn)  )  griffon,  fr.  L. 
gryphus ,  equiv.  to  gryps ,  Gr.  ypvijj ; 
cf.  ypvrro?  hook  uosed,  curved.] 

1.  Myth.  A  monster,  half  lion  ana 

half  eagle,  believed  by  the  Greeks 
to  keep  watch  over  the  gold  of 
Scythia.  It  is  often  figured  in 
Grecian  and  Roman  art.  Griffin,  1. 

2.  Her.  A  representation  of  this  creature  as  a  heraldic 
charge. 

3.  The  griffon  vulture. 
gTll'ftn  (grTf'Tn),  n.  A  white  per¬ 
son  new  to  the  East ;  one  recently 
come  from  the  Occident.  Anglo-In¬ 
dian.  —  grlf 'fin-age  (-aj),  n. 

Griffin  mill  Mach.  A  gyratory 
crushing  or  grinding  mill  consist¬ 
ing  essentially  of  a  steel  roll  acting 
by  centrifugal  force, 
grll'lon  (grTf'dn),  n.  [F.]  One  of 
a  European  breed  of  rough-coated 
dogs,  somewhat  taller  than  the  set¬ 
ter  and  of  a  grizzly  livet  color.  They 
are  used  in  hunting  game  birds. 

The  Brussels  griffon  is  a  very  small,  ~  tr, 

wiry-coated,  short-nosed  pet  dog  of  Griffon  y  ulture  (Gyps 
Belgian  origin.  fulvus). 

griffon  vulture.  A  large  vulture  (Gyps  fulvus)  of  moun¬ 
tainous  parts  in  southern  Europe,  northern  Africa,  and 
eastward  to  India.  The  name  is  extended  to  related  species. 


Grille,  1. 


grig  (grig),  n.  [Cf.  Sw.  krak  little  creature,  reptile  ;  or  D. 
kriek  cricket,  E.  cricket .]  1.  A  small  person  or  creature; 

a  dwarf ;  hence  :  a  A  cricket  or  grasshopper,  b  A  small 
short-legged  variety  of  domestic  fowl,  c  A  sand  eel  or 
small  eel.  Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 

2.  A  lively  person;  —  usually  with  merry. 

3.  A  farthing;  pi.,  money.  Obs.  Slang. 

Gri  gnard’s'  re  ac'tion  (gre'nyarz').  Org.  Chem.  A  syn¬ 
thetic  reaction  in  which  magnesium  combines  with  an  or¬ 
ganic  halide,  the  compound  being  used  to  react  with  other 
substances,  as  in  preparing  hydrocarbons,  alcohols,  etc. 
grill  (gril),  n .  [F.  gril.  See  grill,  v.  /.]  1.  A  gridiron. 

[They]  make  grills  of  [wood]  to  broil  their  meat.  Cotton. 

2.  That  which  is  broiled  on  a  gridiron,  as  meat,  fish,  etc. 

3.  A  grillroom. 

4.  Act  of  grilling. 

5.  A  figure  of  crossed  bars  with  interstices,  such  as  those 
sometimes  impressed  upon  postage  stamps. 

6.  =  grille,  grating,  etc. 

grill,  r.  t.  ;  grilled  (grlld) ;  grill'ing.  [F.  griller ,  fr. 
gnl  gridiron,  or  grille  grating,  OF.  grail ,  greille ,  L.  crati- 
culum ,  craticula ,  fine  hurdle  work,  a  small  gridiron,  dim.  of 
crates  hurdle.  See  grate,  n.l  1.  To  broil  ou  a  grill. 
Boiling  of  men  in  caldrons,  grilling  them  on  gridirons.  Marvell. 

2.  To  cook  in  scallop  shells,  as  oysters  or  shrimps.  Obs. 

3.  To  torment  by  or  as  by  broiling. 

4.  To  stamp  or  mark  with  a  grill,  or  figure  of  crossbars; 
as,  United  States  postage  stamps  of  some  issues  are  grilled 

grill,  v.  i.  To  undergo  tlie  process  of  being  grilled  or 
broiled  ;  to  broil. 

He  had  grilled  in  the  heat,  sweated  in  the  rains.  Kipling. 
gril'lage  (grll'aj),  n.  [F.]  1.  Arch.  A  Eng  in.  A  frame¬ 

work  of  sleepers  and  crossbeams  of  timber  or  steel  form¬ 
ing  a  foundation  in  marshy  or  treacherous  soil. 

2-  Lace  Making.  A  barred  or  grated  background  showing 
in  open  spaces  of  the  pattern. 
grille(grTl),  n.  [F.,  OF.  greille , 

L.  craticula  gridiron.  See 
grill,  v.  /.]  1.  A  system  of 

bars,  esp.  of  wrought  iron, 
forming  an  openwork  barrier, 
large  or  small,  as  a  high  fence 
inclosing  a  public  building  or 
across  a  passageway,  or  the 
grating  of  a  window. 

2.  Court  Tennis.  A  square 
opening  in  the  corner  at  the 
farther  end  of  the  court,  on 
the  hazard  side.  Playing  a 
ball  over  the  net  into  the  grille  is  a  winning  stroke. 

3.  Fish  Culture.  A  box  or  frame  with  a  bottom  of  glass 
tubes  or  rods  placed  side  by  side  to  support  fish  eggs. 

I!  gril  16',  gril  16e'  (gre'ya'),^.  a.  [F.]  1.  Broiled. 

2.  Lace  Making.  Having  a  barred  or  grated  background. 
—  n.  Grille  lace  ;  also,  the  barred  background,  or  grillage. 

grill'room'  (grll'room'),  n.  A  room  specially  fitted  for 
broiling  food,  esp.  one  in  a  restaurant,  hotel,  or  clubhouse, 
arranged  for  prompt  service. 

grilse  (grll8),  n.  [Of  uncertain  origin.]  A  stage  in  the 
development  of  the  young  of  the  salmon  (Sahno  salar) 
after  its  first  return  from  the  sea.  The  grilse  is  noted 
for  its  brilliant  silvery  colors  and  great  activity  and  game¬ 
ness,  and  is  sometimes  already  capable  of  reproduction. 
Also,  a  similar  stage  in  other  species. 

grim  (grim),  a.  ;  grim'mer  (-er) ;  grim'mest.  [AS.  g'nw; 
akin  to  G.  grimm ,  equiv.  to  G.  &  D.  grimmig ,  Dan.  grim , 
Sw.  grym,  Icel.  grimmr ,  G.  gram  grief,  as  adj.,  hostile  ; 
cf.  Gr  \popabo ?  a  crashing  sound,  xpe/xe ri^eiv  to  neigh.] 

1.  Savage  and  merciless  ;  fierce  ;  cruel ;  as,  grim  wolves  ; 

angry  ;  furious  ;  raging.  “  Grim  war.”  Milton 

2  Unyielding;  relentless;  stern;  as,  grim  purpose. 

3.  Of  harsh  and  forbidding  aspect;  stern  or  repellent  in 
action  or  appearance ;  without  sympathy  or  kindliness  ; 
as,  a  grim  smile  ;  in  a  stronger  sense,  grisly;  horrible; 
as,  a  grim  death’s  head. 

Whose  grim  aspect  sets  every  joint  a-shaking.  Shak. 

4.  Ghastly  or  sinister  in  character,  or  dealing  with  what 
is  so  ;  as,  a  grim  task  ;  a  grim  tale. 

Syn.  —  Fierce,  ferocious,  horrid,  horrible,  frightful,  gris¬ 
ly,  hideous,  stern,  sullen,  sour,  forbidding.  See  ghastly. 
gri  mace'  (grT-mas'),  n.  [F.,  of  uncertain  origin  ;  cf.  OF. 
grim  ache  critical  situation,  embarrassment.]  1.  A  dis¬ 
tortion  of  the  countenance,  whether  involuntary  or  from 
affectation,  expressive  of  some  feeling,  as  contempt,  dis¬ 
approbation,  complacency,  etc.  ;  a  wry  or  made-up  face. 

Moving  his  face  into  such  a  hideous  grimace,  that  every  fea¬ 
ture  of  it  appeared  under  a  different  distortion.  Addison. 

2.  Affectation,  as  in  pose  ;  hence,  sham  ;  pretense.  Rare. 
gri  mace',  v.  i. ;  gri-maced'  (-mast') ,  gri-mac'ing  (-mas'- 

Tng).  [Cf.  F.  grimacer .]  To  make  grimaces  ;  to  distort 
one’s  face  ;  to  make  faces. 

gri  mal'kin  (grT-miH'kTn  ;  -mdl'kTn),  n.  [For  graymalkin  ; 
gray  -f-  malkin .]  A  cat,  esp.  a  she-cat.  J.  Philips. 

grime  (grim),  n.  [Cf.  Dan.  grim ,  griim ,  lampblack,  soot, 
grime,  OD.  grijmsel ,  grimsel ,  soot,  smut.]  Soot,  smut,  or 
dirt,  rubbed  in  ;  sullying  blackness,  deeply  ingrained, 
grime,  v.  t. ;  grimed  (grimd);  grim'ing  (grim'Tng).  To 
sully  or  soil  deeply  ;  to  begrime. 


grim'ly  (grtm'lT),  a.  [AS.  grimlic .]  Grim  ;  hideous; 
stern.  Archaic.  “  Margaret’s  grimly  ghost.”  D.  Mallet. 
grlmme  (grim),  n.  [Cf.  F.  grimme .]  A  small  West  Afri¬ 
can  antelope  (  Cephalophus  rujilotus )  of  a  deep  bay  color, 
with  a  broad  dorsal  stripe  of  black. 

Grim'ml  a  (grim'T-d),  n.  [NL.,  after  J.  F.  K.  Grimm , 
Ger.  botanist.]  Bot.  A  large  genus  of  mostly  tufted  rock 
mosses  typifying  the  family  Grimmiacea*,  having  smooth 
costate  leaves  and  the  calyptra  of  the  capsule  not  plicate. 
Grlm'ml-a'ce  aB  (-a'se-e),  n. pi.  [NL.]  Bot.  A  large  fam¬ 
ily  of  acrocarpous  dark-colored  mosses  growing  in  mats 
or  cushions,  destitute  of  chlorophyll  except  at  the  tips  of 
the  stems  and  branches,  the  peristome  single,  the  seta 
of  the  capsule  short.  Grimmia  and  Hedwigia  are  famil¬ 
iar  genera.  —  grim  mi  a'ceous  (-elms),  a. 

Grimm’s  law  (grtmz).  Philol.  A  statement  of  the  reg- 
u  i  ^  uc"^,,Kes  ( Laulverschiebungen ,  or  sound  shiftings) 
which  the  stops,  or  mute  consonants,  of  the  primitive 
Indo-European  consonant  system  (best  seen  in  Sanskrit 
and,  with  some  variations,  in  Greek  and  Latin)  have  under- 

§oue  in  the  Teutonic  languages ;—  so  called  from  Jakob 
rimm.who  made  the  first  full  statement  (1822)  of  the  ob¬ 
served  changes.  Grimm  s  statement  was  that  original  aspiratje 
(aspirates,  as  bh,dh ,  gli )  became  media  (voiced  stops,  b,  d,g )  in 
the  Low  German  languages  (Gothic,  Low  German,  English, 
etc.),  and  tenues  (voiceless  stops,  /•,  t,  k)  in  High  German  (in¬ 
cluding  mod.  literary  German);  original  media  became  tenues 
m  Low  German,  and  “  aspirates ”  (at  that  time  not  clearly  dis¬ 
tinguished  from  affricates  and  spirants)  in  High  German  ;  and 
original  tenues  became  “  aspirates”  in  Low  German,  and  media 
in  High  German.  Examples  are:  Skr.  h//ratr.  E.  brother,  G. 
oruder,  Alemannic  oruader  (the  Alemunnic  dialect  having  ear¬ 
ned  out  the  High  German  changes  most  completely):  Skr.  go, 
E.  cow,  G.  Au h  ;  L.  /res,  E  three ,  G.  c/rei.  The  original  form* of 
Grimm’s  law  is  no  longer  accepted  as  entirely  correct.  It  has 
been  supplemented  bylater  investigators,  who  have  formulated 
various  observed  exceptions;  as,  esp.,  Verner's  and  Qrassniann's 
law  s  (which  see).  The  following  table,  necessarily  incomplete, 
gives  roughly  the  shiftings  covered  by  Grimm’s  law,  the  corre¬ 
spondences  given  being  of  letters  rather  than  sounds  : 

ASPIRAT.F.  MEDI.E.  TENUES. 

I.E.  gh  dh  bh  g  d  b  k  t  p 

DG.  gdb  k  t  p  hthf 

H.G.  k(g)  t  p(b)  ch(k)  z(sz,ss)  pf,f  h  d  f 


grim'y  (grim'T),  a. ;  grim'i-er  (-T-er) ;  grim'i-est.  Full  of 
grime  ;  begrimed  ;  dirty  ;  foul. 

grin,  v.  i. ;  grinned  (grind);  grin'ning.  [ME.  grinnen, 
grennen ,  AS.  grennian ,  akin  to  Icel.  grenja  to  howl,  and 
peril,  to  E.  groan.’]  To  draw  back  the  lips  from  the  teeth 
so  as  to  show  them,  as  a  dog  in  snarling,  or  a  person  in 
laughter  or  pain;  esp.,  to  do  this  in  merriment  or  good 
humor,  as  in  a  broad  smile. 

The  pangs  of  death  do  make  him  grin.  Shak. 

to  grin  like  a  Cheshire  cat,  to  grin  so  as  to  show  the  teeth 
and  gums  (Brewer) ;  —  a  phrase  of  unknown  origin, 
grin.  v.  t.  1.  To  show  (the  teeth)  in  snarling.  Obs. 

2.  To  make  or  express  by  grinning. 

Grinned  horrible  a  ghastly  smile.  Milton. 

grin,  n.  Act  of  grinning  ;  as,  a  broad  grin. 
grind  (grind),  v.  t. ;  pret.  6c  p.  p.  ground  (ground), 
grind'ed  {Obs.  or  R.) ;  p.  pr.  6c  vb.  n.  grind'ing.  [AS. 
grindan  ;  peril,  akin  to  L.  frendere  to  gnash,  grind.  Cf. 
grist.]  1.  To  reduce  to  powder  by  friction,  as  in  a  mill, 
or  with  the  teeth  ;  to  crush  into  small  fragments ;  to  pro¬ 
duce  by  or  as  by  the  action  of  millstones. 

Take  the  millstones,  and  grind  meal.  Is.  xlvii.  2. 

2.  To  wear  down,  polish,  or  sharpen,  by  friction  ;  to  make 
smooth,  sharp,  or  pointed  ;  to  whet,  as  a  knife  or  drill. 

3.  To  rub  or  press  harshly  ;  to  rub  together  with  a  grating 
noise  ;  to  grate  ;  grit ;  as,  to  grind  the  teeth  ;  to  grind  one’s 
heel  into  something. 

4.  To  operate  or  produce  by  turning  a  crank  ;  as,  to  grind 
a  hand  organ  ;  to  grind  out  a  tune. 

6.  To  oppress  by  severe  exactions  ;  to  harass  ;  vex. 

To  grind  the  subject  or  defraud  the  prince.  Dryden. 
6.  To  teach  by  hard,  persistent  work  ;  as,  to  grind  Latin  ; 
to  grind  a  pupil.  Colloq. 

7-  To  study  hard,  as  for  examination.  College  Slang. 

8.  To  subject  to  ridicule  ;  to  satirize.  College  Slang. 
grind,  r.  t.  1.  To  perform  the  operation  of  grinding. 

2.  To  become  ground  or  pulverized  by  friction,  as  corn. 

3.  To  become  polished  or  sharpened  by  friction  ;  as,  glass 
grinds  smooth  ;  steel  grinds  to  a  sharp  edge. 

4.  To  move  with  difficulty  or  friction  ;  to  grate. 

5.  To  perform  hard  and  distasteful  service  ;  to  drudge  ;  to 

study  hard,  as  for  an  examination.  Farrar. 

grind,  n.  1.  Act  of  grinding,  or  of  reducing  to  powder, 
or  sharpening,  by  friction,  etc. 

2.  Any  severe  continuous  work  or  occupation  ;  esp.,  hard 
and  uninteresting  study.  Colloq. 

3.  College  Slang,  a  A  steeplechase  ;  also,  a  walk  for  ex¬ 
ercise.  Eng.  b  A  hard  student ;  a  “dig.”  U.  S.  c  A 
satire  or  joke,  or  a  satirist  or  joker.  U.  S. 

Grin-de'li-a  (grTn-de'lT-d),  n.  [NL.,  after  D.  H.  Grindel, 
a  Russian.]  1.  Bot.  A  large  genus  of  coarse  gummy  or 
resinous  asteraceous  herbs,  chiefly  of  western  North  Amer¬ 
ica,  having  large  radiate  heads  of  yellow  flowers. 

2.  [I.  c.]  Pharm.  The  dried  stems  and  leaves  of  certain 
species  of  this  genus,  used  as  a  remedy  in  asthma,  bron¬ 
chitis,  and  whooping  cough. 

grind'er  (grin'der),  n.  1.  One  that  grinds,  as  an  emery 
wheel  for  grinding  tools,  a  machine  for  crushing  ore,  etc. 


griev'ed-ly,  adv.  of  grieved, 

p.  p. 

grieve'ment,  n.  An  injury.  Obs. 
griav'er,  n.  One  that  grieves, 
grleve'ship,  n.  The  territory 
under  a  grieve,  or  sheriff  .  Eng. 
grieve  'some,  a.  Grievous.  Obs. 
griev'ing,  />.  pr.  Sr  vb.  n.  of 
orieve.  —  griev'ing-ly.  adv. 
griff  (grTf).  f  r.KAFF,  grief. 
griff.  Var.  of  griffe. 
griff,  n.  A  griffin,  or  newcomer. 
India,  etc. 

griff,  n.  A  deep,  narrow  glen  or 
ravine.  Dial.  Eng. 
grlf  fade'  (grT-fad'),  n.  [F.,  fr. 
griffe  a  claw.l  Falconry.  Act  of 
seizing  with  the  claws, 
grlf- faun'.  grlf-fawn'(grt-f6n'), 
r«.  [Ir.  grafdn.]  A  strong  hoe, 
used  to  cut  turf.  Anglo-Irish. 
griffe.  f  grief.  '  (apple.) 
Srif'fln,  n.  An  English  early  I 
^rlf'fin.  n.  A  griffe,  or  mulatto 
Leycnl,  U.  S. 

Vif'  fln-esque',  a  See  -esque. 
gTlf'fln-hood.  n.  See -hood. 
grlf' fin  ish,  a.  See-isn. 


grlf'fln-lBm  (grTf'In-Tz’m),  n. 
See -ism.  [vulture.  | 

griffin  vulture.  =  gri  f  f  o  n  | 
Grlf'fith  (grlf'tth),  n.  [W. 
Grujf  ydd .]  Masc.  proper  name. 
Griffon,  ti.  [OF.  Grifon .]  A 
Greek.  Obs. 

||grif  fo-nage'  (gre'ffl-niizh' ).  ». 
[F.  griffon n age.]  Careless  writ¬ 
ing;  scribble.  Rare. 
griffoun  d*  griffin.  [ Obs. | 

grif'hound7,  n.  A  greyhound.! 
grifon.  d*  griffin. 
grift,  d*  graft,  n.  Sr  v. 
grift,  n.  A  channel  made  by 
running  water.  Dial.  Eng. 

e,n.  [W.  grug  or  Corn,  grig 
h,  ling.]  a  The  heather, 
b  A  kind  of  heath  (Erica 
tetralix).  Dial.  Eng. 
grig,  v.  t.  [Cf.  dial.  greg.\  To 
vex;  irritate  Colloq.  or  Dial. 
grig.  v.  i.  [See  grig  an  eel.]  To 
fish  for  grigs.  Colloq.  or  Dial. 
grig'gles  (grtg'’lz),  ».  ;>/•  [Cf. 
g Rio  a  small  person.]  The  small 
discarded  apples  remaining  on 
a  tree  after  the  crop  has  been 


gathered.  Dial,  or  Colloq.,  Eng. 
grlg'net  (gr  T ij'n  C  t),  n.  [Cf 
OF.  perdri.r  gngnette  the  ordi¬ 
nary  partridge  (Cotgrave).]  Any 
of  certain  small  Old  World  fly¬ 
catchers  of  the  genus  Parisoma. 
gri 'gri  palm  (gre'gre).  Var.  of 

URTGRl!  PALM. 

grihond.  d*  greyhound. 
gril.  Ohs.  or  ref.  sp.  of  grill. 
grild.  Grilled.  Ref.  Sp 
grill,  n.  [ME.  grille ,  akin  to 
M E.  grill, a. .fierce, cruel, grillen 
to  irritate,  AS.  grillan .]  Spite  ; 
harm;  mischief.  Obs. 
grill  (gril),  a.  [ME.  gril  harsh; 
ukin  to  G  grell  offending  the 
ear  or  eye,  shrill,  dazzling, 
MHG.  grel  angry ;  cf- AS.  grillan 
to  provoke.]  Harsh;  cruel;  keen; 
severe:  hitter;  —  also  used  ad¬ 
verbially.  Ohs. 

grill,  v.  t.  [AS.  grillan.]  To 
offend;  irritate;  vex.  Obs. 
grill,  v.  i  To  shudder;  tremble. 
Obs. 

Grill,  Gryll  (gril),  n.  [From  Gr. 
■ypv AA09  a  pig.]  A  personifica¬ 


tion  of  hoggishnesB  in  Spenser’s 
“Faerie  Queene,”  II.  xii.  ; 
hence,  a  swinish  person.  Obs. 
gril-lade'  (grT-lad';  F.  gre'- 
yad'),  n.  [F.  See  grill,  r.  /.] 
A  grilling;  that  which  is  grilled 
gril  lade',  v.  t.  To  grill;  to  broil 
Obs. 

grilled  (grlld),  a.  Provided  with 
a  grille  ;  separated  by  a  grille, 
grlll'er,  n.  One  that  grills, 
grill'y,  r.  t.  [See  grill,  v.  /.] 
To  broil;  grill.  Obs. 
grim.  u.  [From  grim,  a.]  Grim¬ 
ness;  rage;  fury.  Obs.  or  R. 
grim.  r.  t  To  make  grim.  Rare. 
gri-mae'er  (grl-mas'5r),  n. 
One  who  grimaces, 
gri-ma'ci-er  (grT-ma'sT-6r),  n. 
[F.]  A  grimacer.  Rare. 
gri  mac'ing-ly,  adv.  of  g  r  t- 
macing,  p.  pr.  See  -LY. 
grime  d*  grim. 
grim'ful,  a.  [grim  -f  -/«/.] 
Cruel:  fierce;  dreadful.  Ohs. 
grim'grib  ber  (grTm'grTlvgr), 
7i.  Technical  or  learned  jargon, 
esp.  legal:  —  orig.  used  by  Steele 


as  the  name  of  an  estate.  Rare. 
grim'i-ly  (grlm'Y-lY),  adv.  of 
grimy.  See -LY. 
grim'i-ness,  «.  See  -ness. 
grim'ly,  adv.  of  grim.  See  -ly. 
grlmme.  d*  grim. 
grim'mish.  a.  See  -ish. 
grim 'ness.  n.  [AS.  grrmnes.] 
See  -ness. 

|)  gri  moire'  (g  r  e'm  w  a  r'),  n. 
[F.,  corrupt,  of  OF.  gramaire 
grammar.  See  grammar.]  A  ma¬ 
gician’s  manual  for  invoking  the 
spirits  of  demons  and  the  dead, 
grimp,  v.  i.  [F.  grimper.)  To 
climb.  Rare,  [ling  man.  Obs.  | 
grim 'sire, //.  A  stern  or  repel-! 
grim'-the-col'lier.  n.  [Said  to 
nave  been  named  after  an 
Elizabethan  comedy,  “  Grim, 
the  Collier  of  Croyden,”  in  al¬ 
lusion  to  its  black,  smutty  invo¬ 
lucre.]  The  orange  hawkweed. 
grin  (grin),  n.  [AS.  grin.]  A 
snare  ;  a  gin  ;  a  noose.  Archaic 
or  Scot.  Sr  Dial.  Eng. 
grin.  v.  t.  To  catch  in  a  grin. 
Obs.  or  Scot.  Sr  Dial.  Eng. 


grin'a-gog'  (grTn'd-ghgO,  n. 
[From  grin.1  A  habitual 
grinner.  Dial.  Eng. 
grinch  (grYnsh;  HO),  v.  i.  To 
make  a  grinding  sound.  Dial. 
grin'eome,  grin'eum  (grti)'- 
ktfm).  Var.  of  crinkum.  Obt. 
or  Slang. 

grind  (grind),  n.  [Of  Scand. 
origin;  cf.  Icel.  grind.]  A  gate 
of  bars.  Orkney  and  Shetland. 
grind  (grind),  n.  Xaut.  A  kind 
of  kink  or  twist  in  a  cable  or 
rope.  Rare. 

grind,  v.  i.  Kant.  To  acquire  a 
grind,  or  kind  of  kink.  Rare. 
grind  (grind),  n.  [Faroeish 
grind  krai  or  kralqrina;  cf.  Dan. 
grind ehval,  grind.]  A  school  of 
blackfish  (Globicephala  melas). 
Faroe  Islands.  [See -able.  | 
grind'a-ble  (grin'dd-b’l),  «.| 
grind'ed  (grin'dPd;  -dYd),p.  p. 
of  grind.  Ground.  Rare. 
grin'del  (grin'd<?l),  a.  Wrath¬ 
ful  ;  fierce.  Obs.  —  grin'del-ly, 
adv.  Obs. 

grin'del-laik,  n.  Anger.  Obs. 


food.  I&nt ;  out,  oil ;  chair ;  go  ;  sing,  iijk  ;  4hen,  thin  ;  nature,  verdure  (250) ;  K  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144) ;  boN ;  yet ;  zh  =  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Guide. 

Full  explanations  of  Abbreviations,  Signs,  etc..  Immediately  precede  the  Vocabulary. 
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GRIZZLY 


2.  A  molar  tooth  ;  hence,/)/.,  Slang,  the  teeth. 

3.  a  The  Australian  restless  flycatcher  (, Sisura  inquieta) ; 

—  so  called  from  its  peculiar  note,  likened  to  the  sound 
of  grinding  a  knife,  b  The  European  goatsucker. 

4.  A  private  tutor.  College  Slang ,  Eng. 

grlnd'er’s  asth'ma  phthi'sis,  or  rot  (grin'dSrz).  Med. 
A  lung  disease  produced  by  the  inhalation  of  particles  of 
steel  and  stone  given  off  in  the  operation  of  grinding, 
grind'er-y  (grin'der-I),  n. ;  pi.  -eries  (-Tz).  1.  Leather 

workers’  materials.  Eng. 

2.  A  place  where  tools,  etc.,  are  ground, 
grinding,  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  of  grind. 

grinding  frame,  an  English  name  for  a  cotton-spinning  ma¬ 
chine.— g.  mill,  a  A  mill  for  grinding  grain,  b  A  lapi¬ 
dary’s  lathe.  — g.  organ,  a  barrel  organ.  Obs.—  g.  wheel,  a 
wheel,  as  an  emery  wheel,  for  grinding ;  also,  a  building 
containing  machinery  for  grinding  by  power, 
grlnd'stone'  (grind'ston' ;  see  note  below),  n.  1.  A  mill¬ 
stone.  Obs. 

2.  A  flat,  circular  stone,  revolving  on  an  axle,  for  grind¬ 
ing  or  sharpening  tools,  or  shaping  or  smoothing  objects. 

3.  Stone  suitable  for  grindstones. 

33^  Formerly  often  spelt  without  the  “  d,”and  still  com¬ 
monly  pron’d  grlnd'stwn,  grln'stwn,  colloq.  and  in  dial, 
to  keep,  hold,  put,  etc.,  one’s  nose  to  the  grindstone.  See  under 

NOSE. 

grin'go  (grtp'go),  n.  ;  pi.  -gos  (-goz).  [Amer.  Sp.,  fr.  Sp. 
gringo  gibberish,  of  uncertain  origin.]  Among  Spanish 
Americans,  a  foreigner,  esp.  an  Englishman  or  American  ; 

—  chiefly  contemptuous. 

Grin  nel'li  a  (grl-nSl'T-d),  n.  [NL.,  after  Henry  Grinnell , 
a  merchant  of  New  York.]  Bot.  A  genus  of  red  algae 
having  lanceolate  fronds  often  18  inches  in  length.  G. 
americana ,  the  only  species,  is  found  below  low-water 
mark  along  the  Atlantic  coast  from  Cape  Cod  south, 
grip  (grip),  n.  [Cf.  LG.  griippe ,  D.  grep,  greb ;  akin  to 
AS.  grep ,  grepe ,  grype.)  A  small  ditch  or  furrow  ;  a  gut¬ 
ter.  Chiefly  Dial.  Eng. 

grip,  n.  [AS.  gripe.  See  gripe,  v.  /.]  1.  An  energetic 
or  tenacious  grasp  ;  a  seizing  or  clutching  of  anything 
tightly,  as  by  the  hand  ;  hence,  strength  in  gripping, 
manner  of  gripping,  etc. 

2.  Specif.,  a  peculiar  mode  of  clasping  the  hand  by  which 
members  of  a  secret  association  recognize  or  greet  one  an¬ 
other  ;  as,  a  Masonic  grip. 

3.  As  much  as  can  be  gripped  ;  a  handful.  Obs.  or  Dial. 

4.  Power  or  force  of  hold  or  domination  ;  as,  the  grip  of 
disease  ,  of  the  mind,  power  of  apprehension  ;  grasp. 

5.  That  by  which  anything  is  grasped  ;  a  handle  or  part 
of  a  handle  roughened  or  covered  or  otherwise  adapted  to 
facilitate  grasping  ;  as,  the  grip  of  a  sword. 

6.  A  device  for  grasping  or  holding  fast ;  specif.:  a  An 
earring.  Scot,  b  An  apparatus  attached  to  a  car  for  clutch¬ 
ing  a  traction  cable,  c  The  narrower  space  in  front  of  the 
chamber  for  the  shot  in  the  bore  of  a  rifled  gun.  Rare. 

7.  Riveted  Work.  The  distance  between  rivet  heads,  con¬ 
sidered  as  the  maximum  distance  permissible  to  drive  the 
rivets  tight.  It  is  usually  taken  as  not  more  than  four 
times  the  diameter  of  the  rivet. 

8-  a  A  spasm  of  pain,  b  [See  grippe.]  Influenza  ;  grippe. 

9.  Theat.  A  scene  shifter.  U.  S. 

10.  U.  S.  a  A  gripsack  or  valise.  Colloq.  b  A  grip  car. 
grip,  v.  t.  ;  gripped  (grTpt)  or  gript  ;  grip'ping.  [From 

grip  a  grasp.]  1.  To  seize  or  lay  hold  on  tightly  and 
tenaciously  ;  to  grasp  firmly. 

2.  To  give  a  grip,  or  handclasp,  to. 

3.  To  make  a  deep  or  tenacious  impression  upon  ;  as,  the 
pathos  of  the  play  gripped  the  beholders. 

4.  To  take  or  get  possession  of  ;  to  seize  ;  appropriate.  Obs. 
6.  To  fasten  or  attach  by  a  grip  or  clutch. 

grip.  v.  i.  1.  To  take  firm  hold  ;  as,  the  anchor  grips. 

2  To  secure  sheep  for  the  shearer.  Slang ,  Australia. 
gripe  (grip),  v.  t.  ;  griped  (gript);  grip'ing  (grip'ing). 
[AS.  grip  an  ;  akin  to  D.  grijpen ,  G.  greifen ,  OHG.  grifan , 
Icel.  gripa ,  Sw.  gripa ,  Dan.  gribe ,  Goth,  greipan  ;  cf. 
Lith.  graibyti ,  grebti.  Cf.  grip  to  grasp,  grope.]  1.  To 
lay  hold  on  ;  to  seize  ;  to  grasp  ;  esp.,  to  seize  and  hold  ; 
to  clasp  closely  as  with  the  hand  ;  to  grip  ;  hence,  to  get 
possession  of  ;  to  take  and  have  securely. 

2.  To  apprehend  ;  to  grasp  mentally.  Obs. 

3.  To  clench  (the  fist).  Obs.  Pope. 

4.  To  pinch ;  distress  ;  afflict ;  harass. 

I  should  not  for  my  life  but  weep  with  him, 

To  see  how  inly  sorrow  gripes  his  soul.  Shak. 

5.  To  cause  pinching  and  spasmodic  pain  in  the  bowels  of, 
as  certain  purgative  or  indigestible  substances. 

gripe,  v.  i.  1.  To  make  a  clutch  ;  to  start  to  lay  hold  ; 
to  grasp  ;  —  with  at,  towards,  for,  upon,  etc.  Archaic. 

His  quivering  fingers  griped  towards  the  handle.  Scott. 


2.  To  grapple  (with).  Obs. 

3.  To  experience  griping  pains. 

4.  Naut.  To  tend  to  come  up  into  the  wind,  as  a  ship 
which,  when  sailing  close-hauled,  requires  the  helm  to  be 
continually  put  up ;  to  have  a  weather  helm. 

gripe  (grip),  n.  1.  Act  of  griping,  clutching,  or  taking 
fast  hold;  firm  seizure  or  grasp  ;  hence,  control ;  mastery. 

A  barren  scepter  in  my  gripe.  Shak. 

Antaeu6  was  suffocated  by  the  gripe  ol  Hercules.  Emerson. 

2.  Oppression  ;  cruel  exaction  ;  affliction  ;  pinching  dis¬ 
tress  ;  as,  the  gripe  of  poverty. 

3.  Pinching  spasmodic  intestinal  pain  ,  —  chiefly  in  pi. 

4.  What  can  be  grasped  in  the  hand  ;  a  handful  ;  also, 
the  hand  as  a  griping  instrument.  Obs. 

5.  That  which  is  adapted  to  be  grasped  ;  a  handle  ;  a  grip  ; 
as,  the  gripe  of  a  sword. 

6.  Mech.  A  device  for  grasping  or  holding,  as  a  brake. 

7.  Naut.  [Also  earlier  greepe.  Cf.  D.  greep,  prop,  grip.] 
a  A  timber  sometimes  scarfed  into  the  forefoot  and  stem 
of  a  wooden  ship  for  additional  strength  ;  sometimes,  the 
forefoot,  b  The  compass  or  sharpness  of  a  ship’s  stem 
under  the  water,  having  a  tendency  to  make  her  hold  close 
to  the  wind,  c  pi.  An  assemblage  of  ropes,  deadeyes,  and 
hooks  fastened  to  ringbolts  in  the  deck  to  secure  the 
boats  when  hoisted  ;  also,  broad  bands  passed  around  a 
boat  to  secure  it  at  the  davits  and  prevent  swinging. 

8.  Slang.  A  miser  or  usurer.  Obs. 

grip'man  (grip'man),  n. ;  pi.  -men  (-men).  The  man  who 
manipulates  the  grip  on  a  cable  car. 

grippe  (grip),  n.  [F.]  Med.  The  influenza,  or  epidemic 
catarrh  ;  the  grip.  —  grip'pal  (gnp'fil),  a. 
grip'per  (grlp'er),  7i.  One  that  grips,  as  a  finger  on  a 
printing  press  or  the  nipper  for  a  drawplate. 
grip'sack  (-sSkO,  n.  A  traveler’s  handbag.  Colloq.,  U.S. 
grip  wheel  Mach.  A  wheel  or  one  of  a  pair  of  wheels  by 
which  a  cable  is  gripped  ;  specify  a  wheel  having  a  number 
of  toggle-jointed  steel  jaws  in  its  periphery  which  grip 
the  cable  passing  over  it. 

Gri'qua  (gre'kwd),  n.  [Prob.  fr.  the  native  name.]  One 
of  a  mixed  race  of  South  Africa  resulting  from  alliances  of 
the  Boers  with  women  of  the  Hottentots  or  the  Bushmen ;  — 
called  also  Bastaards.  They  occupy  the  countries  known 
as  Griqualand  East  and  Griqualand  West, 
gris  (gres),  a.  [OF.  &  F.;  of  German  origin;  cf.  MHG. 
gris,  G.  greis,  hoary.  Cf.  grizzle.]  Gray.  Obs. 
grisaille'  (grt-zal',  F.  gre'za'y’),  n.  [F.,  fr.  gris  gray.] 

1.  Decorative  painting  in  gray  monochrome;  —  used  in 
English  esp.  for  painted  glass. 

2.  A  kind  of  fancy  French  dress  goods.  Knight. 

Gri  sel'da  (grT-zgl'dd  ;  -sSl'd d),  n.  [It.,  of  G.  origin  ;  the 

second  part  prob.  fr.  OHG.  hilti  war,  battle.]  1.  Fern, 
prop.  name.  F.  Griselda  (gre'zSl'da') ;  It.  Gi'iselda  (gre- 
zel'da);  G.  Griseldis  (-zel'dTs),  Griselde  (-zSl'de),  GrishUde 
(gns-hil'de) ;  D.  Giiseldis  (gre-z61'dls).  —  Dim.  Gi'is'sel. 
2.  A  lady  in  old  romance  proverbial  for  her  virtue  and  her 
patience.  Her  story  is  told  in  Boccaccio’s  “  Decameron,” 
from  which  it  was  translated  into  Latin  by  Petrarch.  From 
him  Chaucer  borrowed  it  as  the  subject  of  his  “Clerk's 
Tale,”  and  it  has  been  used  in  various  plays,  poems,  etc. 
gris'e-OUS  ( grTs'e-ws ;  griz'e-as),  a.  [LL.  griseus,  of  G. 
origin.  See  gris,  a.]  Of  a  light  color,  or  white,  mottled 
with  black  or  brown  ;  grizzled  or  grizzly, 
gri-sette'  (gri-z6t'),  n.  [F.,  fr.  grisette  a  gray  woolen 
cloth,  fr.  gris  gray.  Grisettes  were  so  called  because  they 
wore  gray  gowns  made  of  this  stuff.  See  gris,  a.]  A  French 
girl  or  young  woman  of  the  working  class,  of  lively  and 
free  manners  but  not  necessarily  immoral  character, 
gris'ly  (grTz'lT),  a.  ;  gris'li-er  (-lT-er) ;  gris'li-est.  [ME. 
grisly,  grislich,  AS.  grislic,  fr.  grisan  (in  comp.)  to  shud¬ 
der  ;  cf.  OD.  gjyselick  horrible,  OHG.  grisenlich.]  1.  In¬ 
spiring  horror  or  loathing  fear ;  grim  and  ghastly ;  in  a 
milder  sense,  harsh  and  forbidding. 

A  man  of  grisly  and  stern  gravity.  Robinson  (More's  Utopia). 

2.  Caused  by  what  is  grim  or  horrible,  or  marked  by  a 

sense  of  grim  horror.  “  Grisly  dread.”  Chaucer. 

3.  Ugly.  Dial.  Eng. 

Syn.  —  See  ghastly. 

gri'son  (gri'san;  Ox/.  E.  D.,  grTz'wn),  n.  [F.,  fr.  grison 
gray,  gray-haired,  gris  gray.  See  gris,  a.]  a  A  South  Amer¬ 
ican  nearly  plantigrade  mammal  ( Grison  vittatvs)  of  the 
family  Mustelid®.  It  is  about  two  feet  long,  exclusive  of 
the  tail,  and  unusual  in  its  coloration,  being  black  below  and 
light-colored  above,  b  A  South  American  monkey  ( Logo - 
thrix  infumatus). 

grist  (grist),  n.  [AS.  grist,  fr.  grind  an.  See  grind.] 

1.  Act  of  grinding.  Obs. 

2.  Grain  to  be,  or  that  has  been,  ground;  esp.,  as  much 
grain  as  is  carried  to  the  mill  at  one  time,  or  the  meal  it 
produces  ;  hence,  supply  for  an  occasion. 


3.  The  material,  as  ground  malt,  for  a  brewing. 

4-  A  lot ;  quantity  ;  as,  a  grist  of  bees.  Colloq.,  U.  S. 
all  is  grist  that  comes  to  his  mill,  all  that  he  has  anything  to 
do  with  is  a  source  of  profit.  Colloq. 
grist  (grist),  7i.  [Orig.  uncert.;  cf.  gird  to  encircle.]  Rope 
Maki7ig.  A  given  size  of  rope,  common  grist  being  three 
inches  in  circumference,  with  20  yarns  in  each  of  the  three 
strands. 

gris'tle  (grls'’l),  n.  [ME.  gristil.  AS.  gristl ;  akin  to 
OFries.  grist  el,  grestel ;  cf.  OHG.  krustila,  krostela.] 

1.  Cartilage  ;  also,  a  cartilaginous  part  or  structure. 

2.  A  young  or  delicate  person.  Obs. 

in  the' gristle,  in  an  immature  stage  ;  —  w  ith  reference  to 
the  cartilaginous  nature  of  the  bones  in  infancy. 

A  people  who  are  .  .  .  but  m  the  gristle.  Burke. 

gris'tly  (grls'll),  a.  Consisting  of,  or  containing,  gristle  ; 
like  gristle  ;  cartilaginous. 

grist'mtlp  (grlst'mil'),  n.  A  mill  for  grinding  grain,  esp. 
as  brought  by  different  customers  ;  a  custom  mill, 
grit  (grit),  n.  [ME.  greet,  greot,  sand,  gravel,  AS.  grkot 
grit,  sand,  dust ;  akin  to  OS.  griot,  OFries.  gret  gravel, 
OHG.  grioz ,  G.  gi'iess,  Icel.  grjot,  and  to  E.  groats,  grout , 
grit  coarse  meal.]  1.  Sand  ;  gravel  ;  rough,  hard  particles. 

2.  Geol.  A  hard,  coarse-grained  siliceous  sandstone  ;  as, 
millstone  grit ;  —  called  also  gritrock  and  gritstone.  The 
name  is  also  applied  to  a  finer  sharp-grained  sandstone ; 
as,  grindstone  grit ;  Berea  grit. 

3.  Structure  of  stone,  as  adapted  to  grind  or  sharpen  ; 
hold  of  a  grinding  substance  ,  as,  a  hone  of  good  grit. 

4.  Soil  ;  earth.  Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 

5.  Firmness  of  mind  or  spirit ;  unyielding  courage. 

6.  [cap.']  Canadian  Politics.  A  Liberal.  =  Clear  Grit  b. 
Syn.  —  See  decision. 

grit,  v.  t.  ;  grit'ted  ;  grit'ting.  1.  To  spread  grit  upon. 

2.  To  grind  ;  to  grate  ;  as,  to  grit  the  teeth. 

3.  To  irritate.  Colloq. 

grit,  v.  i.  [From  grit  sand.]  To  give  forth  a  grating 
sound,  as  sand  under  the  feet ;  to  grate  ;  grind, 
grit,  n.  [AS.  giytta,  gryttan,  pi.,  akin  to  D.  grut,  G. 
gi'utze,  and  E.  grit  sand.  ]  1.  Coarse  part  of  meal ;  bran.  Obs. 
2.  pi.  Grain,  esp.  oats  or  wheat,  hulled  and  coarsely 
gromid  ;  in  High  Milling ,  fragments  of  cracked  wheat 
smaller  than  groats. 

grit  cell.  Bot.  A  parenchymatous  cell  having  walle 
strongly  thickened  and  cuticularized.  They  are  found  in. 
the  flesh  of  pears  and  other  fruits, 
grith  (grlth),  n.  [AS.  griA  peace,  of  Scand.  origin  ;  cf. 
Icel.  griS.]  1.  Peace  ;  security;  defense;  safe  conducts 
Obs.  or  Hist. 

2.  O.  Eng.  Law.  Peace  or  security  imposed  or  guaran¬ 
teed  by  conditions  arising  out  of  associations  of  time  and 
place  or  person  ;  specif.  :  a  Short  for  churchgtith,  the 
sanctuary  or  asylum  afforded  by  the  precincts  of  a  church- 
b  The  king’s  special  peace,  or  mund  (which  see). 

3.  A  place  of  security  ;  a  refuge,  asylum,  or  sanctuary. 

4  Quarter  or  mercy,  as  in  battle.  Obs. 

grit'ty  (grltT),  a.  ;  grit'ti-er  (-l-er);  grit'ti-est.  1.  Con¬ 
taining,  or  resembling,  sand,  or  grit ;  consisting  of  grit ; 
full  of  hard  particles. 

2.  Courageously  persistent;  spirited;  resolute,  plucky. 
Colloq.,  U.  S. 

griv'et  (grlv'St ;  -It),  n.  [Cf.  F. 
grivet.~\  A  monkey  of  the  upper  Nile 
and  Abyssinia  ( Cei'copithecus  griseo- 
viridis),  having  the  back  dull  olive- 
green,  and  the  lower  parts  white. 

It  is  intelligent  and  docile, 
griz'zle  (grlz'’l),  a.  [OF.  gtisel,  fr. 
gris  gray.  See  gris,  a.]  Gray  ,  griz¬ 
zled  ;  also,  Obs.,  roan, 
griz'zle,  n.  [From  grizzle,  a.]  1.  A 
gray-haired  man ;  —  a  nickname.  Obs. 

2  Gray  hair  ;  also,  a  gray  wig. 

3.  The  color  gray  ;  formerly  of  animals,  roan  ;  also,  a  gray 
animal,  esp.  a  horse. 

4  A  second-rate  brick,  underburnt,  gray  in  color,  and 
deficient  in  strength. 

griz'zle,  v.  t.  &  i.  ;  griz'zled  (-’Id)  ;  griz'zling  (-ling). 
To  make,  or  become,  grizzly,  or  grayish. 

Hardship  .  .  such  as  would  yrizzle  little  children.  R.  F.  Burton . 
griz'zle.  v.i.  [  Orig.  uncert.  ]  l.To  grin ;  laugh ;  snarl.  Dial.  Eng. 
2.  To  fret  ;  whimper  ;  complain.  Also  v.  t. 

Grizzling  over  a  packet  of  greasy  letters.  Kijihng 
griz'zled  (-’Id),  a.  [From  grizzle,  a.]  Gray;  grayish; 
sprinkled  or  mixed  with  gray  ;  of  a  mixed  w  hite  and  black- 
Grizzled  hair  flowing  in  elf  locks  Scott 

griz'zly  (-11),  a.  ;  GRiz'zLi-ER(-li-er);  griz'zli-bst.  [From 
grizzle,  a.]  Somewhat  gray  ;  grizzled. 

Old  squirrels  that  turn  grizzly .  Bacon - 


grindery  warehouse  =  find-  i 
ing  store  a.  1 1 n g . I 

grind'ing  ly,  adr.  of  grind-1 
grin'dle  (grln'd'l),  n.  A  small 
drain  or  ditch.  Obs.  or  Dial. 
Eng.  . 

grin'dle  (grln'd’l),  n.  [Cf.  G. 
griindel. \  The  bowfin.  Local , 
U.  S. 

grin'dle-stone',  n.  A  grind¬ 
stone.  Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 
grind'let  (grlnd'iet)i  ”•  A 
small  drain.  Obs. 
grin'dle  tail',  n.  A  dog.  Obs. 
Grin  die  to'ni-an  (grln'd’l-tb'- 
nl-dn).  n.  A  member  of  a  cer¬ 
tain  English  Familist  sect  of  the 
17th  century.  Obs. 
grind  whale  (grind).  Theblack- 
nsh Globicephala  melas.  [body. I 
grine(gnn).  +  groin,  of  tfiel 
grin  go-l^e',  grin  go-H'  (grTi)'- 
gO-la'),  a.  [F.]  Her.  Ending  in 
the  heads  of  serpents,  as  the  I 
ends  of  a  cross. 

grin'go-ly.  Var.  of  gringolee. 
grinne.  n.  A  grin;  snare.  Obs. 
jrin'ner,  n.  One  who  grins, 
grin'ning-ly,  ad v.  of  grinning,  ' 
p.  pr.  See -ly.  [grindstone. I 
grin'stone.  Ohs.  or  dial.  var. of  | 
grint,  3d  pers.  sing.  pres,  of 
grind,  contr.  f r.  grind eth.  Obs. 
gTint.  i’.  i.  To  grind  the  teeth. 
Obs. 

grin'ter,  n.  [F.  grinetierA  One 
in  charge  of  a  granary.  Obs. 

P  gri  otte' (gre'Ot'),  n.  IF.  Cf. 
EG  RIOT. J  1.  Hort.  =  MORF.LLO. 
2.  A  richly  veined  and  spotted 


marble  of  a  beautiful  red  color, 
tending  sometimes  to  dark  red 
and  sometimes  to  deep  green,  I 
obtained  from  the  Pyrenees.  I 
grip,  i*  gripe,  griffin.  [F»f7.| 
grip.r.f.  To  trench;  drain. Dial  \ 
grip  car.  A  car  with  a  grip  for 
clutching  a  traction  cable, 
gripe  (grip).  Scot,  and  dial. 
Eng.  var.  of  grip,  ditch, 
gripe,  n.  [L.  gryps  griffin,  Gr. 
ypvif/  :  cf.  OF.  grip  griffin,  Icel. 
gripr  vulture.  See  oriffin.J 
A  vulture  ;  also,  a  griffin.  Obs. 
gripe'alP,  n.  A  miser.  Obs. 
gripe'ful,  a.  Disposed  to  gripe, 
gripell.  ^  oripple. 
gripen,  p.  a.  [Old  p.  p.  of  gripe.) 
Griped.  Obs.  (gurd.  Ob.«.[ 
gripe'pen  ny,  n.  A  miser  ;  nig-) 
grip'er  (grlp'?r),  n.  One  that 
gripes.  [sel  or  cup.  Obs.  I 

gripe’segg.  An  egg-shaped  ves-| 
grip'-gras8  ,  n.  Cleavers.  Dial. 


griph,  griphus.  n.  [L.  grtphus, 
Gr.  ypi'/>ov  a  woven  fish  basket, 
hence  anvthing  intricate.]  A 
puzzle,  riddle,  or  enigma.  Ohs. 
griph.  griphe.  n.  A  griffin.  Obs. 
griph'in.  +  griffin. 
griph'ite(grTf'It),  n.  [Gr.  ypi- 
<t>°$  an  enigma,  fr.  its  unusual 
composition.]  Min.  A  phosphate 
related  to  triplite. 

Griph  o  s&u'rus  (-o-sd'rus),  n. 
[NL. ;  fr.  Gr.  y'li'bos  an  enigma 
+  -saurus.]  Paleon.  Syn.  of 


Archaeopteryx. 
grip'ing-ly  (grTp'Yng-lI),  adv. 
of  griping,  p.  pr.  See  -LY. 
grip'less.  a.  See -less. 
grip  nut.  =  lock  ni  t. 
grippe.  Obs.  or  dial.  Eng.  var. 
of  GRIP. 

grip 'pen,  v.  t.  [See  gripe,  v.  ; 
cf.  gripen.]  To  gripe  (the  fist). 
Obs. 

grip'pi-ne88.  n.  See  -n  ess. 
grip'ping-ness,  n.  Greed.  Rare. 
grip 'pie, //.  [Cf.  grip,  gripe.] 
A  grasp  ;  a  gripe.  Obs. 
grip 'pie,  n .  [Akin  to  LG.  griip- 
pel,  D.  grrppel.  See  grip  ditch.] 
Drain;  ditch.  Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 
grip'ple,  a.  [AS.  gripul .]  Grip¬ 
ing  ;  greedy  ;  covetous  ;  tena¬ 
cious.  Archaic  or  Scot,  if  Dial. 
Eng.  —  grip'ple-ness.  n. 
grip'ple.  r.  t.  !f  i.  To  grapple  ; 
grasp.  Obs. 

grip'po-tox'in  (grYp'o-tCk'sTn), 
w.  [grippe  influenza  -f  toxin.) 
Med.  The  toxin  or  poison  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  influenza  bacillus, 
grip'py.  a.  Miserly  ;  grasping; 
tenacious.  Scot.  5r  Dial.  Eng. 
grip'py.  a.  Affected  with,  or 
like,  tne  disease  called  the 
grippe.  Colloq. 
grip  sheave.  =  grip  wheel. 
gript,  pret.  if  p.  j».  of  grip. 
grip'u-lous.  a.  Grasping  ;  ava¬ 
ricious.  Obs. 

Jfrip^y  (grlp't),  a.  Of  the  na¬ 
ture  of,  or  tending  to  cause, 
gripes  ;  as.  gripy  pains. 
Gri'qua-land'er  (gre'kwd-lftn'- 


dPr),  n.  A  native  of  Griqualand. 
See  Griqua. 

gris.  gri8e.  n.  [OF.,  fr.  fir w gray. 
Cf.  G.  grauwerk  ( lit.  gray  work) 
the  gray  skib  of  the  Siberian 
squirrel.  See  gris,  a. J  A  costly 
kind  of  fur. Ohs.  [ambekgris.I 
gris'am  ber  (gres'ftm'b5r).  + 1 
gris'ard  (grTz'drd).  a.  [F.,  ir. 
gris  gray.]  Gray.  Ohs.  —  n.  A 
gray-headed  person.  Rare. 
gris 'bate,  gris'bet.  Vars.  of 
G  R I  ST  BITE.  Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 
grise  (dial.  ijtSs)*  Ohs.  or  dial. 
Eng.  var.  of  grkce,  grice. 

frise,  a.  [Cf.  grisly.]  Fright- 
nl.  0b8.  [to  dread.  Oo8.\ 

grise,  r.  i.  Sft.  To  be  terrified;  | 
Gri-sel'dis  (grl-zCl'dls).  Var. 
of  Griselda. 
griselich.  grisly. 
gris'ful,  a.  [See  grise,  a.] 
Terrible ;  frightful.  Obs.  — 
gris'ful-ly,  adv.  Obs. 
grising.  n.  Horror.  Obs. 
gris'kin  (grls'kln),  n.  [Prob. 
grice  a  pig  4-  -kin.]  Dial.  Eng. 
1.  A  pork  loin,  esp.  the  lean 
part  ;  a  pork  chop  or  steak. 

2.  A  piece  of  meat  broiled ; 
hence,  a  fragment ;  a  sliver, 
gri'sle  (grTz'’l).  Dial.  Eng.  var. 
of  grizzle,  grin, 
grlsle,  n.  Horror.  Obs. 
grisle.  +  drizzle,  gray, 
gri'sled  (grlz'’ld).  Var.  of 

GRIZZLED. 

gri'sled  (grTz'Md),  a.  [See 
grisly  ;  cf.  GRISE.]  Frightful  ; 
horrible  ;  grisly.  Obs.  or  Dial. 


griB'lich.  f  grisly. 
gris'li-head,  n.  Grisliness.  Obs 
gris'li-nes8.  n.  See -ness. 
gris'ly.  Var.  of  grizzly.  [tly.I 
gris'ly  (grTs'lY).  Var.  of  GRIS-I 

fris'ly,  adv.  [See  grisly,  «.] 
)reaafully  ;  terribly.  Archaic. 
grisly  bear.  Rare  var.  of  griz 

ZLY  BEAR.  [Obs.  I 

gris'ness,  n.  Dread  ;  horror. | 
grison.fr.  [F.]  Gray.  Obs. 

Gri  son'  (gre'zoN'),  n.  [F.]  One 
of  the  inhabitants  of  the  eastern 
Swiss  Alps.  [ Obs.  I 

grison  stone.  A  gray  freestone.  | 
grisp.r.r.  To  grasp;  clutch.  Obs. 
grisp'ing,  n.  [Cf.  grist  to  grind 
the  teeth.]  A  gnashing  oi  the 
teeth.  Obs. 

grisp'ing,  n.  [Cf  dial,  grapslin, 
gr  opsing.)  Twilight.  Obs. 
gris 'sel.  +  gristle. 

Gris'sel.  Var.  of  Griselda. 
gris'sell.  Obs.  or  dial.  Eng.  var 
Of  grizzle,  gray, 
grissell.  gristle.  Grizel. 
gris'sens,  gris'sons  (gr'ls',nz), 
n.  pi.  =  GRECING.  Dial.  Eng. 
grist  (grist),  r.  i.  [Cf.  AS.  grist- 
bitian  to  gnash  the  teeth,  OHG. 
grisgramon,  grist  gri  mm  on,  G. 
griesgram  ill  humor.]  To  grind 
the  teeth.  Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 
grist,  v.  t.  [See  grist  grain.] 
To  grind  into  meal.  Dial.  Eng. 
grist'bite\  v.  i.  [AS.  gristhi- 
tian.  Cf.  bite.)  To  grind  the 
teeth.  Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 
gris'tli-ness  (grls'll-nfis),  n. 
See  -ness. 


grist'y.  a.  [Cf.  grist  ground 
corn  ]  Gritty  :  sandy.  Dial. Eng 
grisy/a.  Grisly.  Obs. 
grisy,  a.  Grizzled.  Obs. 
grit  Scot,  aud  dial  Eng.  var 
of  great. 

grith,  v.  t.  if  i.  To  place  under 
one's  grith  ;  also,  to  make  peace. 
Obs. 

grith'breach'.  n.  O.  Eng.  Lair 
Breach  of  grith,  or  peace  ;  also, 
the  penalty  for  it. 
grith'ful,  a.  Peaceful.  Obs.— 
grith'ful-ness,  n.  Ohs. 
grithlyche,  a.  Peaceable.  Obs. 
—  adr.  Peaceably.  Obs. 
grith'man,  n.  A  man  who  has 
taken  grith,  or  sanctuary.  Hist. 
grit'less,  a.  See  -less. 
grit'rock  .  grit' stone  ,  n.  Geol. 
=  GRIT,  71.,  2. 
grit'ten,  a.  Made  of  grits 
grit'ter.  i*  greater. 
grit'tie  (grTt'T),  a.  Her.  Con¬ 
taining  equal  parts  of  a  metal 
and  a  color.  Obs. 


grlt'ti-ness<  -T-n?s),/i.  See -ness. 
grit'tie  ( grit'’! ),  r.  t.  To  break 
(grain)  into  grits.  Dial.  Eng. 

!  gri  voiB'  (gre'vwa r),fem.  gri' 
voise'  ( gre'vwaz/),  a.  [F.]  Free 
and  bold  ;  broad, 
griz'ard.  Var.  of  orisard. 
griz'bite  +  gristbite. 
grize(grez).  +  GRECE.  [  r>A- J 
Griz'el  (grlz'f'l),  n.  =  Griskl-| 
griz'e-lin  (grlz'f-lTn)  +grid- 
elin.  Izled  Ref.  Sp.  I 

griz '1.  griz 'Id.  Grizzle  ;  gTiz-1 
Griz'zel,  n.  =  Griselda. 


ale,  senate,  c&re,  am,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofa  ;  eve,  Svent,  Snd,  recent,  maker;  ice,  Ill;  old,  6bey,  orb,  8dd,  s5ft,  connect ; 

||  Foreign  Word.  f  Obsolete  Variant  of.  -f  combined  with.  =  equals. 


use,  unite,  um,  up,  circus,  menu  , 
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»b,e*r,’  awy  and  powerful  bear  ( Urnu  horribi- 
the  hills  and  moun¬ 
tains  of  western  North 
America,  from  Alaska  to 
southern  California  and 
Arizona.  Several  sub¬ 
species  are  distinguished 
in  different  parts  of  its 
range.  It  is  a  close  ally  of 
the  Drown  bear  (  U.  arctos) 
of  Europe,  but  much  larg¬ 
er  and  heavier,  and  its 
strength  and  ugly  temper 
make  it  very  dangerous 
when  brought  to  bay.  It 
now  seldom  ventures  to  n  .  .  D 

attack  human  beings  ex-  Grizzly  Bear, 

cept  in  defense  of  itself  or  young.  In  color  it  is  usually 
brownish  yellow,  but  there  is  great  individual  variation. 
Those  whose  hairs  are  tipped  with  white  or  gray  are  called 
silvertips. 

griz'zly  (grlz'lT),  n.  ;  pi.  -zlies  (-ITz).  1.  A  grizzly  bear. 

2.  A  grating  of  iron  or  steel  bars  for  screening  ore,  etc. 
groan  (gron),  v.  i.  ;  groaned  (grond);  groan'ing.  [ME. 
gronen ,  granen,  granien ,  AS.  granian  ;  akin  to  Sw.  grina 
to  grin,  Dan.  grine,  D.  grijnen,  G.  greinen,  OHG.  grin  an, 
and  perh.  to  E.  grin.~\  1.  To  give  forth  a  deep,  moaning 
sound  in  breathing,  expressive  of  pain,  misery,  or  grief. 

For  we  ...  do  groan ,  being  burdened.  2  Cor.  v.  4. 

2.  To  express  or  manifest  desire  with  or  as  with  groans. 
Nothing  but  holy,  pure,  and  clear, 

Or  that  which  groaneth  to  be  so.  Herbert. 

3.  To  suffer  great  affliction ;  to  suffer  oppression  such  as 
is  to  be  borne  only  with  groans  ;  hence,  fig.,  of  inanimate 
things,  to  creak,  as  from  a  heavy  weight  or  pressure. 

He  heard  the  groaning  of  the  oak.  Scott. 

groan,  v.  t.  1.  To  utter  or  give  forth  with  groans. 

2.  To  show  disapprobation  of  by  groans, 
groan,  n.  A  low,  moaning  sound  ;  usually,  a  deep,  mourn¬ 
ful  sound  uttered  in  pain  or  great  distress  ;  sometimes, 
an  expression  of  strong  disapprobation  ;  as,  thet  remark 
was  received  with  groans. 

Such  groans  of  roaring  wind  and  rain.  Shak. 

Syn.  —  Groan,  moan.  Groan  applies  to  a  deep,  often 
spasmodic  sound  indicative  of  pain  or  suffering  ;  moan,  to 
a  low  and  continuous  one.  Groans  may  also  indicate  a  feel¬ 
ing  of  oppression  or  disapprobation ;  moaning  is  esp.  as¬ 
sociated  with  weakness  or  grief  ;  as,  “  The  wretched  ani¬ 
mal  heaved  forth  such  groans  that  their  discharge  did 
stretch  his  leathern  coat  almost  to  bursting”  (Shak.); 
“  She  breathed  in  sleep  a  lower  moan  ”  ( Tennyson ) ;  “  The 
whole  creation  groaneth  and  travaileth  in  pain  together 
until  now  ”  [Rom.  viii.  22)  ;  “  [II  weep  afresh  love’s  long 
since  canceled  woe,  and  moan  the  expense  of  many  a  van¬ 
ished  sight  ”  (Shak.) ;  to  greet  a  speech  with  groans  ;  cf. 
(fig.)  the  table  groans  under  its  load  ;  “  The  door  upon  its 
hinges  groans  ’’  (Keats) ;  the  moan  of  the  wind  ;  “  the  moan 
of  doves  in  immemorial  elms  ”  (Tennyson).  See  deplore. 
groat  (grot ;  gr6t ;  277  :  the  second  teas  until  recently  the 
preferred  pronunciation),  n.  [LG.  grote,  or  OD.  groot,  fr. 
the  word  for  great,  hence  a  great  piece  of  coin,  larger  than 
other  coins  in  former  use.  See  great.]  a  An  old  coin  of 
several  European  countries  and  varying  values;  specif., 
an  English  silver  coin  worth  fourpence,  issued  from  the 
time  of  Edward  I.  to  Charles  II.;  also,  the  old  Scotch  four- 
pence.  to  Occasionally,  the  modern  British  fourpence,  or 
the  sum  of  fourpence.  Eng. 

groats  (grots  ;  grSts),  n.  pi.  [ME.  grotes ,  pi.,  AS.  gratan , 
prob.  an  error  for  grotan  ( Orf .  E.  D.),  akin  to  E.  grit 
sand,  grit  coarse  meal,  grout.  See  grout.]  Dried  grain, 
as  oats  or  wheat,  hulled  and  broken  or  crushed  ;  in  high 
milling,  cracked  fragments  of  wheat  larger  than  grits, 
gro'cer  (gro'ser),  n.  [Formerly  written  grosser ,  orig.,  one 
who  sells  by  the  gross ,  or  deals  by  wholesale,  fr.  F.  gros¬ 
ser,  marchand  grossier ,  fr.  gros  large,  great.  See  gross.] 

1.  A  dealer  by  wholesale.  Obs. 

2.  A  dealer  in  tea,  sugar,  spices,  coffee,  fruits,  and  various 


other  commodities,  chiefly  foodstuffs. 
irrn'r.fir’R  itfth  f£rr<VserzL  An  itnliinc 


of  eczema  caused  by  the  sugar  mite  ( Tyroglyphus  sacchari), 
affecting  persons  frequently  handling  sugar,  etc. 
gro'cer-y  (-ser-T),  n. ;  pi.  -ceries  (-Tz).  [See  grocer.] 

1.  The  commodities  sold  by  grocers,  as  tea,  coffee,  spices, 
etc. ;  —  in  the  United  States  commonly  pi. 

A  deal  box  ...  to  carry  groceries  in.  Goldsmith. 
The  shops  at  which  the  best  families  of  the  neighborhood 
"bought  grocery  and  millinery.  Macaulay. 

2.  Small  change.  Obs. 

3.  The  trade  or  business  of  a  grocer  ;  also,  U.  S.,  a  retail 
grocer’s  shop  or  store. 

4.  A  barroom  ;  hence,  liquor.  Local,  iSouthern  U.  S. 
grog  (gr5g),  n.  [So  named  from  “  Old  Grog,"  a  nickname 

given  to  Admiral  Vernon,  in  allusion  to  his  wearing  a  grog- 
ram  cloak  in  foul  weather.  He  is  said  to  have  been  the 
first  to  dilute  the  rum  of  the  sailors  (about  1740).]  1.  A 

mixture  of  spirit  and  water  not  sweetened  ;  hence,  any 
intoxicating  liquor. 

2.  A  hobbling,  or  groggy,  horse.  Sporting  Cant. 

3.  The  refractory  materials,  such  as  pulverized  pottery 
and  fire  bricks,  fire  clay,  etc.,  which  are  used  in  the  man¬ 
ufacture  of  crucibles,  fire  bricks,  and  the  like.  Cant. 


8T0g  (gr5g),  v.  t. ;  grogged  (grSgd) ;  grog'ging  (gr5g'Tng). 

1.  To  soak  (a  liquor  cask)  with  hot  water  so  as  to  draw  out 
the  spirits  from  the  wood. 

2.  To  mix  with  water  to  make  grog, 
grog,  v.  i.  To  drink  grog. 

grog  blossom.  A  redness,  or  an  eruption  associated  with 
enlarged  blood  vessels  and  the  development  of  small  tu¬ 
bercles,  on  the  nose  or  face  of  persons  who  drink  ardent 
spirits  to  excess.  Colloq. 

grog'gy  (-1),  a.  ;  grog'gi-er  (-T-er) ;  grog'gi-est.  1.  Tipsy 
from  grog  ;  hence,  unsteady  on  the  legs ;  specif.,  in  pugilis¬ 
tic  cant,  weakened  in  a  fight  so  as  to  stagger.  Colloq. 

2.  Man.  Moving  in  a  hobbling  manner,  owing  to  tender 
feet ;  —  said  of  a  horse. 

grog'ram  (grbg'rdm),  n.  [OF.  gros-grain,  lit.,  grosgrain, 
of  a  coarse  texture.  See  gross,  grain  a  kernel ;  cf.  grog.] 
A  coarse  stuff  made  of  silk  aud  mohair,  or  of  coarse  silk, 
often  stiffened  with  gum  ;  also,  a  grogram  garment, 
groin  (groin),  n.  [ME.  grynde ;  cf.  AS.  grynde  abyss, 
grand  ground,  bottom,  E.  ground.  Orf.  E.  j).  &  SAea/.] 

1.  Anat.  The  fold  or  depression  marking  the  line  between 
the  lower  part  of  the  abdomen  and  the  thigh,  or  the  region 
of  this  line  ;  the  inguen. 

2.  a  Arch.  The  projecting  solid  angle  formed  by  the  meet¬ 
ing  of  two  vaults,  growing  more  obtuse  as  it  approaches 
the  summit,  b  Math.  The  volume  (or  its  surface,  other¬ 
wise  called  a  sectroid)  common  to  two  intersecting  cylin¬ 
ders,  esp.  two  equal  circular  cylinders  with  axes  meeting 
at  right  angles. 

3.  Civil  Engin.  A  kind  of  wooden  jetty  run  out  from  a 
shore,  usually  at  right  angles  to  the  beach,  to  arrest  travel¬ 
ing  shingle  and  act  as  a  barrier  against  the  waves. 

groin,  v.  t. ;  groined  (groind)  ;  groin'ing.  Arch.  To 
fashion  into  groins  ;  to  build  with  groins. 

The  hand  that  rounded  Peter’s  dome. 

And  groined  the  aisles  of  Christian  Rome.  Emerson. 
groin,  v.  i.  Arch.  To  project  or  spring  as  a  groin  ;  as,  an 
arch  that  yrotwsfrom  a  wall, 
groined  (groind),  p.  a. 

A  rch.  Built  with  groins  ;  as, 
a  groined  ceiling  or  vault. 

See  vault,  Illust. 
groining,  n.  Arch.  Act  of 
constructing  groined  work  ; 
also,  a  groin,  groined  work, 
or  groins  collectively, 
groin  point  Arch.  A 
groin  ;  the  arris  or  line  of 
intersection  of  two  vaults  ; 

—  a  workman’s  term, 
groin  rib  Arch.  A  rib  oc¬ 
cupying  the  place  of  a  groin. 

Grolier'  (gro'lya' ;  gro'lya), 
n.  The  name  by  which  Jean 
Grolier  de  Servieres  (1479-1565),  a  French  bibliophile,  is 
commonly  known;  — used  in  naming  a  style  of  bookbind¬ 
ing.  The  Groller  design  or  scroll  is  a  pattern  of  interlacing 
bars,  bands,  or  ribbons,  with 
delicate  scrolls  of  slender  gold 
lines. 

gro-mat'le  (gro-mSt'Tk),  a.  [L. 
gromalicus,  grumaticus,  fr. 
groma,  gruma,  a  surveyor’s 
measuring  rod.]  Of  or  pert,  to 
land  surveying,  esp.  as  applied 
to  castrametation.  —  n.  An  ex¬ 
pert  or  writer  on  gromatics. 
gro  mat'ics  (-Iks),  n.  Science 
of  surveying,  esp.  as  applied  to 
castrametation. 

grom'met  (grBm'gt)  )  n.  [F. 
grum'met  (gruin'gt)  |  gour- 
mette  curb,  curb  chain,  OF. 
gromette,  fr.  F.  gourmer  to 
curb,  thump,  beat.]  1.  Naut. 

A  ring  formed  by  twisting  on 
itself  a  single  strand  of  an  un¬ 
laid  rope;  —  sometimes  applied 
to  a  loop  or  eyelet  of  rope.  Book  Cover  with  a  Grolier 

2 .  A  metal,  or  metal-lined,  eye-  Design. 

let  such  as  those  along  the  edges  of  sails,  on  mail  bags,  etc. 

3.  Mil.  A  ring  of  rope  formerly  used  as  a  wad  to  hold  a 
cannon  ball  in  place  when  the  gun  was  moved  or  depressed. 

4.  Mach.  A  washer  of  twisted  hemp,  cotton,  or  the  like, 
coated  with  red-lead  putty,  used  to  stop  steam  leaks. 

grom'well  (grSm'wel),  n.  [Called  also  gromel,  grommet, 
gray  mill,  gray  millet ;  all  prob.  fr.  F.  gremil,  OF.  also 
gromil  (or  gramil  f).j  Any  boraginaceous  plant  of  the 
genus  Lithospermum,  esp.  L.  officinale.  They  have  pol¬ 
ished  white,  stony  nutlets. 

groom  (groom),  n.  [Cf.  Scot,  grome,  groyme,  grume , 
gome ,  guym ,  man,  lover,  OD.  groin  boy,  youth,  OF.  gro - 
met  servant,  shopboy ;  perh.  the  r  is  an  insertion  as  in  E. 
bridegroom,  and  the  word  is  the  same  as  AS.  guma  man. 
See  bridegroom.]  1.  A  boy.  Obs. 

2.  A  man,  esp.  a  man  of  inferior  station.  Archaic. 

3.  A  manservant;  now,  esp.,  one  in  charge  of  horses. 


Groined  Vault. 


4.  One  of  several  officers  of  the  English  royal  household, 
chiefly  in  the  Lord  Chamberlain’s  department ;  as,  the 
groom  of  the  chamber ;  the  groom  of  the  stole. 

5.  A  bridegroom. 

groom  of  the^tols,  the  first  lord  of  the  bedchamber.  Eng. 
groom  (groom),  v.  t. ;  groomed  (groomd) ;  groom'ing. 

1.  To  attend  to  the  needs  of  (a  horse),  as  by  currying, 
feeding,  etc. 

2  To  make  neat,  smart,  or  tidy. 

Groom'bridge  1830  (groom'brlj').  Astron.  A  6-7  magni¬ 
tude  star  in  Ursa  Major  (assignee!  that  number  in  the  cat¬ 
alogue  of  the  English  astronomer  Stephen  Groombridge, 
1755-1832),  which  has  the  exceptionally  large  proper  mo¬ 
tion  of  1"  annually  sometimes  called ‘‘the  runaway 
star .  Its  real  motion  in  space  is  about  200  miles  per  second, 
groom'er  (-er),  n.  One  that  grooms,  as,  specif.,  a  brush 
rotated  by  a  flexible  shaft,  for  cleaning  horses, 
grooms'man  ( groomz'mftn),  n. ;  pi.  -men  (-m2n).  A  male 
friend  who  attends  a  bridegroom  at  his  wedding ;  —  the 
correlative  of  bridesmaid.  Cf.  best  man. 
groove  (groov),  n.  [D.  groef,  groeve,  pit,  trench,  akin  to 
G.  grube  pit,  hollow,  hole,  OHG.  gruoba,  Goth,  groba,  and 
E.  grave.  See  grave,  Ji.  d  t\]  1.  A  mining  shaft  or  ex¬ 

cavation.  Dial.  Eng. 

2.  A  furrow,  channel,  or  long  hollow,  such  as  may  be 
formed  by  cutting,  molding,  grinding,  the  wearing  force 
of  flowing  water,  or  constant  travel ;  a  depressed  way  ;  a 
worn  path  ;  a  rut.  Specif. :  a  The  rectangular  channel  or 
rabbet  in  the  edge  of  a  board  to  receive  the  tongue  of  an¬ 
other  board  in  matching,  b  Any  of  the  spiral  depressions 
of  the  rifling  in  the  bore  of  a  gun.  c  Theat.  A  channel 
serving  as  the  bottom  support  for  a  scene,  d  Print.  The 
channel  on  the  bottom  of  a  type.  See  type,  Illust. 

3.  Hence  :  The  habitual  course  of  life,  work,  or  affairs  ;  a 
fixed  routine  ;  as,  he  had  fallen  into  a  groove. 

The  gregarious  trifling  of  life  in  the  social  groove.  J.  Morley. 
groove,  v.  t. ;  grooved  (groovd) ;  groov'ing.  To  cut  a 
groove  or  channel  in  ;  to  form  into  channels  or  grooves. 
grO0V'er(groov'er ),n.  1.  A  miner.  Dial.  Eng. 

2.  One  that  grooves,  esp.  a  tool  for  cutting 
grooves. 

groover  head  Woodworking.  A  compos¬ 
ite  sawing  tool  rotated  on  a  circular  saw 
spindle  for  cutting  grooves, 
groov'ing,  n.  1.  Mining.  Dial.  Eng. 

2.  Act  of  forming  a  groove  or  grooves;  a 
groove ;  grooves  collectively, 
grooving  plane-  Carp.  A  plane  to  cut 
grooves  across  the  grain.  Cf.  rabbet 
plane. 

grooving  saw.  Wood  Working. 
circular  saw,  sometimes  with 
separate  inserted  teeth,  for 
cutting  grooves  in  timber, 
grope  (grop),  v.  i.  ;  groped 
(gropt) ;  grop'ing  (grop'Tng). 

[ME.  (7?- open,  gropien,  grapien, 

AS.  grdpian  to  touch,  grope, 
fr.  grlpan  to  gripe.  See  gripe.] 

1.  To  feel  with  the  hands;  to 
handle  something.  Obs. 

2.  To  search  or  attempt  to  find  something  in  the  dark,  or, 
as  a  blind  person,  by  feeling  ;  to  move  about  hesitatingly, 
as  in  darkness  or  obscurity  ;  to  feel  one’s  way,  as  with  the 
hands,  when  one  cannot  see. 

"We  grope  for  the  wall  like  the  blind.  Is.  lix.  10. 
To  grope  a  little  longer  among  the  miseries  and  sensualities  of 
a  worldly  life.  Buckminster. 

grope,  v.  t.  1  To  feel ;  handle;  probe.  Obs. 

2.  To  examine  ;  test;  sound.  Obs. 

3.  To  search  out  by  feeling  in  the  dark  ;  as,  we  groped 
our  way  at  midnight. 

grop'er  (grop'er),  7i.  [See  grouper.]  a  Var.  of  grouper. 
b  Any  of  several  Australasian  serranoid  fishes,  as  those 
of  the  genus  Oligoros.  c  An  Australian  and  Tasmanian 
labroid  fish  (Achaerodus  gouldii ),  specif,  called  blue  groper. 
gros'beak'  (gros'bek'),  n.  [ gross  -f-  beak:  cf.  F.  grosbec .] 
Any  of  various  species  of  finches,  or  birds  of  related  fam¬ 
ilies,  having  a  large  stout  conical  bill.  The  term  does  not 
designate  any  natural  group.  The  common  European 
grosbeak  is  the  hawfinch  ;  well-known  American  finches  to 
which  the  term  is  applied  are  the  cardinal,  rose-breasted, 
black-headed,  and  evening  grosbeaks  (which  see). 
gro'SChen  (gro'shen),  n.  sing,  d  pi.  [G.]  A  silver  coin 
and  money  of  account  of  Germany,  worth  variously  fa 
and  3Jg  of  a  thaler,  not  used  since  1876.  Now,  applied  in 
colloquial  German,  the  10-pfennig  piece.  See  coin,  Table. 
gros'grain  (gro'gran'),  a.  [F.  Cf.  grogram.]  Of  a 
large  grain  or  cord  ;  —  applied  to  silk  fabrics  having  heavy 
transverse  cords.  —  n.  Silk  or  ribbon  of  this  description, 
gross  (gros),  a.  ;  gross'er  (-er) ;  gross'est.  [F.  gros ,  L. 
grossus.  Cf.  engross,  grocer,  grogram.]  1.  Of  rela¬ 
tively  great  or  conspicuous  size;  as:  a  Thick;  bulky;  mass¬ 
ive  ;  as,  a  gross  pillar,  b  Rank  ;  heavy ;  as,  gross  vegeta¬ 
tion.  c  Big  ;  burly  ;  fat  ;  as,  a  gross  body  ;  a  gross  man. 
d  Plain  or  obvious  from  relative  magnitude.  Archaic. 

These  lies  are  .  .  .  gross  as  a  mountain,  open,  palpable.  Shak. 
2.  Having  large  particles  or  components;  coarse  in  tex- 


Groover  Head, 
kind  of  coarse-toothed 


Grooving  Saws :  1  with  re¬ 
movable,  2  with  solid,  Teeth. 


giro.  Abbr.  Gram. 

fro,  n.  [Cf.  Icel.  grar gray.]  A 
ind  of  fur.  Obs. 
gro.  Abbr.  Gross, 
groan'er.  n.  One  who  groans, 
groan'ful,  a.  See  -ful. 
groan'ing.  p.  pr.  Sc  vb.  v.  of 
oroan.  Specif.,  Obs.  or  Dial. 
Eng.,  lying-in  ;  confinement  ;  — 
used  in  nnming  things  provided 
for  visitors  or  attendants  at  a 
childbirth,  as  in  groaning  cake, 
drink,  etc.  —  groan'ing-ly,  adv. 
groap.  +  c.Roop. 
groats 'worth',  n.  The  value  of 
a  groat ;  n  small  amount.  Obs. 
grob  (gr5b),  v.  i.  [Cf.  grope.] 
To  grope  ;  probe.  Obs.  or  Dial. 
grobbe.  +  grub,  n.  3r  v. 
gro'bi-an  (gro'bT-tfn),  n.  [G-. 
ir.  grob  rude.  Cf.  gri  i  r.  ".) 
A  rude  or  clownish  person  ;boor; 
lout.  Rare.  —  gro'bi-an-ism 
(-Yz’m),  n.  Rare. 
groce  •[*  gross.  [See-noM.I 
gro'cer  dom  (gro'sCT-dflm),  //.I 
gro'cer-esa,  n.,fem.  of  grocer. 
gro'cer-ly,  a.  Pert,  to  a  grocery. 
Rare.  [grocer.  U.  S.  I 

gro'cer  y-man,  n. ;  pi.  -men.  A|  I 


groche.  f  grutch. 
grochen.  +  grudge. 
grode.  Obs.  pret  of  grow. 
grodgeon8.  gurgeons. 
grof.  •[•  gruff.  [of  grave.  I 
grofe.  Obs.  or  dial.  Eng.  pret.  | 
groff  (grbf),  a.  Gruff.  Scot. 
grog 'er  am.  +  grogram. 
grog'ger-y  (grOg'Sr-I),  n.  A 
grogsnop.  V.  S.  [-ness.  I 

grog'gi  ness  (-Y-nrs),  n.  See| 
grog'ran,  n.  Grogram.  Obs. 
grog'shop/,  n.  A  dramshop, 
groin  (groin  ;  dial,  also  griin ),  n. 

1.  [OF.]  A  grunt;  a  grumbling. 
Obs. 

2.  [F.]The  snout,  as  of  a  swine. 
Obs.  or  Scot.  Sc  Dial.  Eng. 

3.  [c«/>.]  Corunna,  a  Spanish 
seaport; —usually  with  the.  Obs. 
groin.  i.  [F.  grogner  to  grunt, 
grumble;  cf.  OF.  gronir  to 
grunt,  L.  grunnire.]  To  grunt  ; 
grumble  (growl ;  murmur.  Obs. 
groin'er,  n.  A  murmurer.  Obs. 
groin'er-y.  n.  Groining.  Rare. 
groin 'ing-ly,  adv.  Grumbling- 
fy .  Obs. 

groit.  +  groat. 

Grn-lier  esque'  (grn-lya/Ssk'  ; 


grO'lya-),  a.  See -esque. 
groll.  n.  [Cf.  OD.  gro l  a  bab¬ 
bler.]  A  simpleton.  Obs. 

grom.  grome.  •[*  grame,  a  room. 
grom  (gr5m).  Var.  of  groom, 
forked  stick.  Dial.  Eng. 
gro-mat'i-cal,  a.  Gromatic. 
grom 'el,  grom'ill.  ^  grom- 
W  ELL. 

grom'et.  Var.  of  grommet. 
grom'et.  Var.  of  grummet,  boy.  ! 
Gro'mi-a  (gro'mY-d),  n.  [NL.] 
Zmd.  A  genus  of  fresh-water 
Foraminifera  having  an  egg- 
shaped  internal  chitinous  shell. 

gron.  Obs.  or  dial.  Eng.  var.  of 

GROAN. 

grond.  •[•ground,  [of  grind. I 
grond-  Obs.  or  dial.  Eng.  pret.  | 
ii  grond'wet(  gr5nt'v5t),  n.  [D.] 
Lit.,  fundamental  law  :  consti¬ 
tution  ;  specif.,  the  constitution 
(enacted  in  1S.58,  and  pnrtly 
based  on  a  prior  draft  of  18.55)  of 
the  former  South  African,  or 
Transvaal,  Republic, 
grone.  •[*  grane,  n. ;  groan; 
groin,  to  growl, 
grone  Obs.,  Scot.,  or  dial.  Eng. 
var.  of  groin,  snout. 


gronen.  •[•  groan. 
gronge.  f  grange. 
gronte.  Obs.  pret.  of  groan. 
gronte.  •[•  grunt,  v. 
groof.  +  GRUFF, 
groof,  adv.  [Cf.  grovelJ  Prone; 
prostrate  on  the  face.  Obs. 
groo'groo',  n.,  groogroo  palm, 
groogroo  worm.  Vars.  of  gru- 
GRU|  etc. 

groom,  n.  A  forked  stick  used 
by  thatchers.  Dial.  Eng. 
groomd.  Groomed,  lb/.  Sp. 
groom 'ish.  a.  See  -ish. — 
groom'ish-ly.  adr. 
groom'let,  groom 'ling,  n.  A 
small  groom.  Rare. 
groom  porter.  An  officer  in  the 
English  royal  household,  who 
attended  to  the  furnishing  of  the 
king’s  lodgings.  Obs.  or  Hist. 
groom 'y  (grdom'Y),  a.  Of  or 
pertaining  to  a  groom, 
groon.  Oos.  or  dial.  Eng.  var. 
of  g  ro in,  snout, 
groon'wood',  n.  [Perh.  for 
greenweed.]  The  woad waxen. 
groop(grop).  Obs.  or  dial.  Eng. 
var.  of  grope. 

groop (groop),  n.  [Cf.  D.  groep 


stable  trench,  Icel.  grop  groove.] 
A  trench  or  drain,  esp.  in  a 
stable.  Obs.  or  Seat.  ScDial.  Eng. 

froop,  v.  t.  [Cf.  Icel.  gropa.] 
'o  cut  a  groove  in.  Obs. 
groop'er  •[•grouper. 
grogs.  *[•  gross. 
groose  (grooz),  grooze.  >•.  i.  Sc  n. 
[Cf.  Fries.  &  LG.  grusen  to  shud¬ 
der.]  Shiver.  Scot.  ScDial.  Eng. 

froofc  (groot),  n.  [Cf.  grit  sand.] 
)ry  earth  or  soil  :  mud.  Obs.  or 
Dial.  Eng.  —  groot 'v,  a. 
groot  (irroot),  v.  i.  [Cf.  groot 
earth.]  To  root,  as  swine.  Dial. 
Eng. 

groov.  Groove.  Ref.  Sp. 
groovd.  Grooved.  Ref.  Sp. 
groove'lesB.  a.  See -less. 
gToov'i  ness^n.  See  -ness. 
groov'y  (groov'Y),  a.  Of.  per¬ 
taining  to,  or  like,  a  groove, 
grope,  n.  A  kind  of  nail.  Obs. 
grope,  n.  Act  of  groping, 
grop'er  (gr6p'5r),  «.  One  who 
gropes. 

Grop'er,  n.  A  Western  Aus¬ 
tralian;  —  so  called  in  other 
Australian  states.  [p.  pr.l 

grop'ing-ly,  adv.  of  groping, | 


grop'ple  (gr5p'’l),  v.  i.  [See 
grapple.]  To  grope.  Dial.  Eng. 
gro'rud-ite  (gro'rdbd-Tt),  n. 
[From  Grorud. ,  Norway.)  Pe- 
trog.  A  compact,  greenish  vari¬ 
ety  of  granite  porphyry  con¬ 
taining  ®girite. 
gros,  pret.  of  orise.  Obs. 
groB(gro),  n.  [F.l  See  weight. 
||  gros  (gro).  w.  [F.  See  gross.] 
A  heavy  silk  with  a  dull  finish, 
grose  Var.  of  gross. 

II  gro'seille'  (gro'za'v’), «.  [F.] 
A  currant.  —  gro  Beille'  4  ma'- 
que  reau'(a  ma'k’-rb')  [F.,  lit., 
mackerel  currant],  gooseberry, 
groser.  •[•  grocer. 
gro'ser  (gro'zPr),  -Bert  (-zSrt), 
-set  (-zrt),  n.  [F.  groseille.]  A 
gooseberry.  Scot.  Sc  Dial.  Eng. 
gros'head.  •[•  grosshead. 
gro'sier.  ■[*  GROZIES. 
groBing  iron,  f  grozing  iron. 
Ii  gros  point  de  Ve-aise'  (gr5' 
pwk.N'  dO  vjO-nez').  [F.]  Vene¬ 
tian  raised  point. 

II  gros'  ro'ti'  (ro'te').  [F.]  A 
large  joint  of  roast  meat, 
gross  (gros),  v.  t.  [See  gross, 
a.]  1.  To  engross,  or  amass.  Obs. 


food,  foot ;  out,  oil ;  chair  ;  go  ;  sing,  igk  ;  ^feen,  thin ;  natnre,  verdure  (250) ;  K  =  chin  G.  ich,  ach  (144) ;  boN  ;  yet ;  zli  =  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Guide. 
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ture  ;  not  fine  or  delicate  ;  as,  a  gross  powder ;  a  gross  diet ; 
hence,  dense  ;  heavy  ;  as,  gross  matter  ;  gross  vapors. 

3.  Compact ;  close.  Obs.  “  A  gross  body  of  horse.”  Milton. 

4.  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  dealing  with,  the  coarser  or 
broader  aspects  or  distinctions  of  anything ;  as,  gross 
anatomy  (see  anatomy,  2). 

6.  General ;  broad ;  not  particular  ;  of  quantities,  in 
large  numbers  or  denominations.  Obs. 

6.  Whole;  entire;  total;  as,  the  gross  sum,  or  gross 
amount;  the  qross  weight; — opposed  to  net.  The  gross 
earnings,  receipts,  or  the  like,  are  the  entire  earnings,  re¬ 
ceipts,  or  the  like,  under  consideration,  without  any  deduc¬ 
tion  for  expenses  incurred. 

7.  Of  perceptions,  sentiments,  feelings,  etc.,  wanting  deli¬ 
cacy  or  nice  discrimination  ;  not  easily  aroused  or  excited  ; 
of  persons,  minds,  etc.,  not  sensitive  in  perception  or  feel¬ 
ing  ;  dull ;  witless  ;  rude  ;  crass. 

Tell  her  of  things  that  no  gross  ear  can  hear  Milton. 
8-  Expressing,  or  originating  in,  animal  or  sensual  appe¬ 
tites  ;  hence,  coarse,  vulgar,  low,  obscene,  or  impure. 

The  terms  which  are  delicate  in  one  age  become  gross  in  the 
next.  Macaulay. 

9.  Out  of  all  measure ;  beyond  allowance  ;  not  to  be 
excused  ;  flagrant ;  shameful ;  as,  a  gross  dereliction  of 
duty  ;  a  gross  injustice ;  gross  carelessness. 

Syn.  —  See  coarse. 

gross  adventure,  Law .  the  loan  of  money  upon  bottomry  ; 
—  so  called  because  the  lender  is  liable  to  contribute  to  the 
general  average  in  case  of  loss.  —  g.  average,  g.  income,  g. 
negligence,  etc.  See  average,  income,  negligence,  etc.  — 

§.  weight,  total  weight  of  merchandise  or  goods,  without  de- 
uction  for  tare,  tret,  or  waste;  —  disting,  from  net  weight. 
gross  (gros),  n  [F.  gros,  grosse  (in  sense  4).  See  gross, 
a.~\  1.  The  main  body  ;  the  chief  part,  bulk,  or  mass. 

The  gross  of  the  enemy.  Addison. 

2.  Obs.  a  Sum;  total,  b  A  large  body,  mass. 

3-  a  O.  Eng.  Law.  A  right  in  gross,  as  an  advowson  be¬ 
longing  to  a  church  or  the  king,  b  South  African  Law. 
An  engrossed  copy,  as  of  a  notarial  bond. 

4.  sing.  &  pi.  The  number  of  twelve  dozen  ;  twelve  times 
twelve  ;  as,  a  gross  of  bottles  ;  ten  gross  of  pens, 
by  the  gross,  by  the  quantity;  at  wholesale. —In  g.  a  In 
the  bulk,  or  the  undivided  whole;  all  parts  taken  to¬ 
gether.  b  Law.  In  a  state  of  independent  existence ;  — 
said  of  rights,  as  an  advowson,  a  servitude,  common,  or  the 
like,  belonging  to  a  person,  and  not  attached  to  land, 
gross  i  fl-ca'tion  (gros'T-fT-ka'shwn),  n.  [ gross  -f-  -flca- 
tion J  1.  Act  of  making,  or  state  of  becoming,  gross. 

2.  Bot.  Enlargement  of  the  ovary  after  fertilization.  Obs. 
gros  SU  la'ceous  (gr^u-la'shMs),  a.  Bot.  Belonging  to 
the  family  Grossulariace*;  hence,  resembling,  or  pertain¬ 
ing  to,  the  gooseberry  or  currant. 

gros'sil  lar  (gr5s'u-lar),  a.  [NL.  grossularius ,  fr.  Grossu- 
laria  a  subgenus  of  Ribes ,  including  the  gooseberry,  fr.  F. 
groseille  gooseberry,  OF.  grosele.]  Pertaining  to,  or  resem¬ 
bling,  a  gooseberry  ;  as,  grossular  garnet. 

Gros  su-la  rl-a'ce-ae  (-la'rT-a'se-e),  n.  »/.  [NL.  See  gros¬ 
sular.]  Bot.  A  family  of  shrubs  (order  Rosales),  the 
gooseberry  family,  formerly  included  in  the  Saxifragaceae, 
but  distinguished  by  the  drupaceous  berrylike  fruit.  See 
Ribes.  —  gros  su  la  ri  a'ceous  (-shfis),  a. 
gros'SU-lar-ite  (grbs'u-ldr-it),  [grossular- \--ite.~\  Min. 

A  variety  of  garnet.  See  under  garnet. 

Gros  Ven'tre  (gro'  vaN'tr’) :  pi.  Gros  Ventres  (vaN'tr’). 
[F.,  lit.,  great  belly.J  An  Indian  of  a  tribe  of  Algonquian 
stock  gathered  at  the  Fort  Belknap  agencv,  Montana  ;  also, 
an  Indian  of  the  Siouan  Hidatsa  tribe  of  North  Dakota, 
grot  (gr5t),  n.  [F.  grotte ,  It.  grotta.  See  grotto.]  A 
grotto.  Now  Chiefly  Poetic. 

gro  tesque'  (gro-tgsk'),  a.  [F.  grotesque ,  earlier  crotesque , 
n.  &a.,  fr.  It.  grottesca ,  n.,  fr.  the  a.  grotlesco ,  fr.  grotta 
grotto.  See  grotto.]  1.  Designating,  or  pertaining  to, 
a  work  or  style  of  art  charac¬ 
terized  by  fantastic  exagger¬ 
ation  or  combination,  esp.  of 
human  and  animal  figures ; 
whimsical,  extravagant,  or 
antic  in  form  or  character. 

2.  Absurdly  or  ludicrously 
incongruous  or  awkward  ;  as, 
grotesque  theories  or  manners. 

Syn.  —  See  fanciful. 
gro  tesque',  n.  1.  Grotesque 
quality  or  character ;  also, 
that  which  is  grotesque,  as  a 
whimsical  figure.  The  gro¬ 
tesque  is  distinguished  from 
the  ugly  in  that  it  affords  a 
positive  aesthetic  satisfac¬ 
tion.  The  ugly  is  the  anti¬ 
type  of  the  beautiful :  the  gro¬ 
tesque  is  the  complement  of 
physical  beauty, representing 
in  the  material  w  orld  a  distortion  of  aesthetic  relations, 
or  qualities  similar  to  that  of  the  comic  in  the  mental 
world.  It  may  not,  however,  appeal  to  the  sense  of  humor. 
2.  A  clown  or  a  person  in  fantastic  disguise. 


Grotesque  Ornament. 


3.  Print  Any  grotesque  form  of  type  face  ;  specif.,  in 
Great  Britain,  the  type  called  gothic  in  the  United  States, 
gro  tes'quer  y  (gro-tgs'ker-T),  n. ;  pi.  -queries  (-Iz).  Also 
grotesquerie.  [From  grotesque.]  Grotesque  quality,  ac¬ 
tion,  speech,  or  manners  :  also,  grotesque  objects  or  works. 

Vileness,  on  the  other  hand, becomes  grotesquerie ,  wonderfully 
converted  into  a  subject  of  laughter.  _  .  George  Gi&smg. 
Gro'tl-an  (gro'sht-au),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  views  of 
the  Dutch  statesman  Hugo  Grotius  (1583-1645),  particu¬ 
larly  those  as  to  jurisprudence  and  theology. 

Grotian  theory  (of  the  atonement),  Theol.,the  theory  that 
God  as  moral  governor  of  the  world  must  enforce  precept 
and  penalty,  and  that,  since  gratuitous  remission  of  sins 
would  weaken  authority,  there  was  required  such  an  ex¬ 
ample  of  suffering  in  Christ  as  to  show  that  sin  shall  not 
escape  w  ith  impunity ;  —  called  also  governmental  theory. 
grot'tO  (grot'o),  it.  /  pi.  -toes  or  -tos  (-oz).  [Formerly 
grotta,  fr.  It.  grotta ,  LL.  grupta ,  fr.  L.  crypta  a  concealed 
subterranean  "passage,  vault,  cavern,  Gr.  *pvmr\,  fr.  upv- 
7ttc>9  concealed,  fr.  Kpiimeiv  to  conceal.  Cf.  grot,  crypt.] 
A  natural  covered  opening  in  the  earth  ;  a  cave  ;  also,  an 
artificial  recess,  cave,  or  cavernlike  apartmeut. 
grot'to-work'  (-vvtirk'),  n.  Artificial  and  ornamental  rock- 
work  in  imitation  of  a  grotto. 

ground  (ground),  n.  [ME.  ground ,  grund ,  AS.  grund  bot¬ 
tom,  foundation,  earth,  akin  to  D.  grond ,  OS.,  G..  Sw.,  & 
Dan.  grund ,  Icei.  grunnr  bottom,  Goth,  grundus  (in  com¬ 
position).]  1.  The  surface  of  the  earth,  or  the  earth  itself 
considered  as  a  basis  or  an  abode. 

2.  Any  definite  portion  of  the  earth’s  surface;  region; 
territory ;  country ;  hence :  a  territory  or  field  appropri¬ 
ated  to,  or  resorted  to  for,  a  particular  purpose  ;  as,  a  hunt¬ 
ing  or  fishing  ground  ;  a  play^roHwrf  ;  a  ball  ground. 

From  .  .  .  old  Euphrates,  to  the  brook  that  part6 
Egypt  from  Syrian  ground.  Milton. 

3.  Land  ;  estate  ;  esp.,  pi.,  the  gardens,  lawns,  fields,  etc., 
belonging  to  a  homestead ;  as,  well-kept  grounds. 

4.  An  extent,  primarily  of  the  earth’s  surface  ;  an  area  or 
distance  ;  as,  to  gain  or  lose  ground. 

5.  The  soil ;  soil ;  earth.  ‘‘To  till  the  ground .”  Gen.  ii.  5. 

6.  The  bottom  of  anything.  Obs. 

7.  The  bottom  of  the  sea  or  a  body  of  water ;  solid  bottom; 
as,  the  boat  struck  ground. 

8.  The  basis  on  which  anything  rests;  foundation;  sub¬ 
stratum  ;  hence,  the  foundation  of  knowledge,  belief,  or 
conviction ;  a  premise,  reason,  or  collection  of  data  upon 
which  anything  is  made  to  rely  for  cogency  or  validity ; 
as,  facts  are  the  ground  of  scientific  theory. 

9.  A  position  to  be  maintained  ;  a  point  of  view' ;  opinion; 
belief  ;  as,  politicians  shift  their  ground  readily. 

10.  Philos,  a  The  general  nexus  or  interrelation  of  events; 
esp.,. the  complete  or  final  character  of  the  universe  con¬ 
ceived  as  such  a  nexus,  b  The  sufficient  reason  for  any¬ 
thing  ;  the  total  rational  conditioning  of  an  event  ;  —  dis¬ 
tinguished  from  cause. 

11.  The  foundation,  substratum,  background,  or  the  like 
upon  which  anything  is  wfrought,  executed,  or  displayed  ; 
specif.  :  a  Painting.  The  surface  upon  which  a  picture  is 
painted,  as  a  preliminary  tone  or  gradation  of  color  laid  on 
a  canvas,  b  Decorative  Art.  A  surface  prepared  for  deco¬ 
ration,  as  with  scrolls,  frets,  figures,  etc.,  intended  to  show 
against  it;  in  ceramograpliy,  the  colored  surface  upon  which 
painting,  gilding,  etc.,  is  done,  c  Sculpture.  A  flat  surface 
upon  which  figures  are  raised  in  relief,  d  Lace  Making. 
The  net  of  small  meshes  upon  which  the  embroidered  pat¬ 
tern  is  applied  ;  as,  Brussels  ground.  See  Brussels  lace. 

12.  Etching.  A  gummy  composition  spread  over  the  surface 
of  a  metal  to  be  etched,  to  prevent  the  acid  from  eating 
except  where  an  opening  is  made  by  the  needle. 

13.  Building.  One  of  the  pieces  of  wood,  flush  with  the 
plastering,  to  which  moldings,  etc.,  are  attached  ;  —  usu¬ 
ally  pi.  Grounds  are  usually  put  up  first  and  the  plaster¬ 
ing  floated  flush  with  them. 

14.  Music.  Obs.  a  The  tune  on  which  descants  are  raised  ; 
the  plain  song.  “  On  that  ground  I  ’ll  build  a  holy  des¬ 
cant.”  Shak.  b  A  ground  bass. 

15.  Elec.  The  connection  of  any  part  of  an  electric  con¬ 
ductor  w  ith  the  ground  through  a  fault  or  otherwise. 

16.  pi.  Sediment  at  the  bottom  of  liquors  or  liquids , 
dregs  ;  lees  ;  as,  coffee  grounds. 

17.  The  pit  of  a  theater.  Obs.  B.  Jon  son. 

ground  of  the  heavens.  Astron.,  the  surface  of  the  celestial 
sphere  on  which  the  stars  may  be  regarded  as  projected. 

ground,  v.  t. ;  ground'ed  ;  grounding.  1.  To  found  ;  to  fix 
or  set,  as  on  a  foundation,  reason,  or  principle  ;  to  furnish 
a  ground  for  ;  to  fix  firmly. 

Being  rooted  and  grounded  in  love.  Eph.  iii.  17. 

2.  T^nstruct  in  elements  or  first  principles. 

3.  Fine  Arts.  To  cover  with  a  ground,  as  a  copper  plate 
for  etching,  or  as  paper  or  other  materials  with  a  uniform 
tint  as  a  preparation  for  ornament. 

4.  To  force  down  on  the  ground  ;  to  floor,  as  an  assailant. 
6-  To  place  on,  or  cause  to  touch,  the  ground  ;  as,  to  ground 
a  rifle  ;  to  ground  a  ship. 


6.  Elec.  To  connect  with  the  ground  so  as  to  make  th* 
earth  a  part  of  an  electrical  circuit. 

7.  Leather  Manuf.  To  prepare  the  surface  of  (leather)  by 
scraping  the  flesh  side  with  the  moon  knife. 

to  ground  arms,  Mil.,  to  lay  arms  on  the  ground  in  front  of 
one,  esp.  as  a  token  of,  or  a  step  in,  a  surrender, 
ground  (ground),  v.  i.  1.  To  have  a  ground,  or  basis  ;  to 
rely  ;  to  found  ;  —  usually  with  in  or  upon 

2.  To  run  aground  ;  to  strike  the  bottom,  as  a  ship. 

3.  To  come  to  the  ground  ;  to  fall  or  light  on  the  ground, 
ground,  pret.  ct*  p.  p.  of  grind. 

ground  cock,  a  cock  the  plug  of  which  is  ground  into  its 
seat,  as  distinguished  from  a  compression  cock.  — g.  glass, 
glass  the  transparency  of  which  lias  been  destroyed  by 
having  its  surface  roughened  by  grinding  or  etching.  —  g. 
joint,  a  joint  got  or  made  by  grinding  the  two  surfaces  so 
as  to  fit  snugly  each  to  the  other. 

ground  bass'bas).  Music.  Fundamental  bass;  a  funda¬ 
mental  bass  of  four  or  eight  bars,  continually  repeated  to 
a  varied  melody. 

ground  beetle.  Any  beetle  of  the  family 
Carabidte  (which  see), 
ground'ber-ry  (ground'bSr-T),  n. ;  pi. 

-ries  (-Tz).  a  The  checkerberry  ( Gaul - 
theria procumbens).  b  In  Australia,  any 
of  several  prostrate  shrubs,  as  the  gee- 
bung,  the  native  cranberry,  etc. 
ground  bundle.  Anat.  Either  of  two 
tracts  of  nerve  fibers  of  the  spinal  cord  ly¬ 
ing  next  to  the  gray  matter:  the  anterior, 
between  the  column  of  Tlirck  and  the  an- 
terior  roots,  and  the  lateral,  in  the  inner 
part  of  the  lateral  column.  H J cah£ 

ground  chain  Naut.  A  length  of  chain  at-  iHosus).  V 
tached  along  the  first  length  of  an  anchor 
cable,  by  which  the  anchor  when  weighed  may  be  sw  ung 
free  of  the  vessel. 

ground  Cherry  a  Any  plant  of  the  genus  Physalis,  esp. 
the  alkekengi  ( P.  alkekengi).  See  Physalis.  b  A  European 
cherry  {Primus  chamxcerasus) ;  also,  any  of  several  orna¬ 
mental  flowering  dwarf  cherries,  as  P.  fruticosa. 
ground  dove  Aliy  of  several  very  small  doves  of  the* 
warmer  parts  of  America, 
which  constitute  the  genus 
Columbigallina.  They  are 
very  tame,  and  nest  on  the 
ground  or  in  low'  trees  or 
bushes.  The  species  of  the 
southern  United  States  is 
C.  jxisserina  ter  rest  ris.  It 
is  only  about  seven  inches 
long.  In  a  broader  sense  the 
term  is  applied  to  other 
doves  or  pigeons  more  or 
less  terrestrial  in  habits, 
sometimes  to  a  subfamily,  Zenaidinse,  of  which  Columbia 
gallina  is  an  example.  Cf.  ground  pigeon. 
ground  elder  In  England,  any  of  a  number  of  plants,  as : 
a  The  danewort.  b  The  wild  angelica  ( Angelica  sylves- 
Iris),  c  The  goutweed.  d  The  dog’s  mercury, 
ground'er  (groun'der),  n.  1  One  that  grounds. 

2.  In  ball  games,  a  batted  ball  that  skips  or  rolls, 
ground  flax.  The  w  ild  flax,  or  gold-of-pleasure. 
ground  floor.  The  floor  of  a  house  most  nearly  on  a  level 
with  the  ground  ;  —  often  called  also  in  America,  but  not 
in  England,  the  first  floor. 

to  get,  or  be  let,  in  on  the  ground  floor,  to  obtain  an  interest  in 
an  enterprise  or  investment  on  the  terms  obtained  by  the 
original  participators,  usually  thought  to  be  more  favora¬ 
ble  than  the  terms  obtainable'  by  later  participators, 
ground  form  Gram.  The  stem  or  basis  of  a  word,  to- 
which  other  parts  are  added  in  declension  or  conjugation. 
It  is  sometimes  the  same  as  the  root.  A  Germanism. 
ground  hemlock  The  yew  ( Tams  canadensis)  of  eastern 
North  America,  distinguished  from  that  of  Europe  by  its 
low,  straggling  stems. 

ground  ice.  Phys.  Geog.  Ice  which  sometimes  forms  on 
the  bottom  of  eitner  running  or  still  water.  It  is  spongy, 
and  often  has  stones,  mud,  etc.,  attached  to  its  bottom, 
grounding,  p.  pr.  d  vb.  n.  of  ground.  Esp.:  vb.  n.  Act,, 
method,  or  process  of  laying  a  groundwork  or  foundation  ; 
application  of  a  ground,  as  of  color,  to  wall  paper,  cotton 
cloth,  etc.;  also,  the  ground  prepared  ;  foundation  ;  basis, 
ground  ivy.  A  trailing  menthaceous  plant  ( Glecoma  hede- 
racea)  witn  round  leaves  and  rather  showy  blue-purple 
flowers.  It  is  common  in  both  Europe  and  America, 
ground  jasmine  All  ornamental  evergreen  thymelsea- 
ceous  white-flowered  shrub  ( Passerina  stelleri). 
ground  joist  A  joist  for  a  ground  floor  ;  a  sleeper, 
groundless,  a.  [AS.  grundleas  bottomless.]  Without 
ground  or  foundation  ;  wanting  cause  or  reason  for  support ; 
as,  groundless  fear  ;  a  groundless  report.  —  groundless* 
iy^  adv.—  groundless  ness,  n. 

groundling  (groundling),  n.  [ground  -f-  1st  -ling.] 

1.  One  that  keeps  close  to  the  ground  ;  specif.,  a  fish  that 
keeps  at  the  bottom  of  the  water,  as  the  loach. 

2.  A  spectator  in  the  pit  of  a  theater,  which  formerly  was 
on  the  ground,  and  without  floor  or  benches ;  hence,  one 
of  inferior  critical  judgment  or  taste. 

No  comic  buffoon  to  make  the  groundlings  laugh.  Coleridge- 

3.  A  low-born  person.  Obs. 


Ground  Dove  ( Columhigallina 
passerina  terrestris). 


2.  To  make  gross,  or  coarse.  Obs. 

3.  To  gain  asposs  profit.  Rare. 

gross,  v.  i.  To  increase.  Obs. 

ros-s&'les  (grb-sa'lez),  n.  pi. 
[NL.,  fr.  NL.  grossulus  goose¬ 
berry,  fr.  F.  groseille.]  Hot.  In 
Linaley’s  classification,  an  alli¬ 
ance  comprising  the  currants, 
gooseberries,  etc.  —  gros 'sal 
(grbs'dl),  a. 

gros'sart.  Var.  of  groser. 
Scot.  if  Dial.  Eng. 
gross'beak7  (gros'bek7).  Rare 

var.  of  GROSBEAK. 

||  gros'se  Hei'de.  der  (d?rgro'- 
sShT'dS).  [G.]  The  great  hea¬ 
then,  or  pagan  ;  — applied  to 
Goethe.  Heine. 

gros'ser.  -fr  grocer. 
grosser,  n.  An  engrosser,  or 
forestalled  Obs. 
jj  Gros'se  See'len  dal 'den  still' 
(gro's?  za'l£n  ddbl'd$n  shtTl'). 

fG.]  Great  souls  suffer  in  si- 
ence.  Schiller  (DonCarlos,  1.4). 
||  Grosse  tete',  peu/  de  sens' 
(gros7  tat'.  pO' d?  saxs').  [F.l 
Big  head,  little  wit. 
gross 'head7,  n.  A  dolt.  Obs. 

fross'-head  ed,  a.  Stupid.  R. 

grossife'ra-t^'  (gr6/sy6r'ta'), 
«.  [F.]  Coarseness ;  lack  oi 
delicacy  ;  a  rude  word  or  act. 


gross'i-fy  (grOs'Y-fl),  v.  t.  if  i. 
To  make,  or  become,  gross.  R. 
groBs'ly,  adv.  of  gross. 
gross '-mon  ey  pool.  See  pool. 
gross  'ness,  n.  See -ness. 
grossolitis.  Obs.  pi.  of  ch ryso- 
LITB. 

gros8table.  grostable.  n.  [See 
o rass  table.  1  An  earth  table. 
Obs. 

gros'su-lar,  n.=OROssri.ARiTR. 
Gros'su  la'ri-a  (gr8s/fl-la'rY-d), 
n.  [NL.  See  grossular.] 

1.  Rot.  Syn.  of  Ribes. 

2.  [L  C.l  Jfin.=GROSSULARITE. 
gros'su-la'ri-ous  (-ms),  a.  Rot. 
Grossuluceous. 

||  gros'  tour  nois'  (gr57  tdor'- 
nwa').  f  F.,  groat  of  Tours.]  A 
silver  sou.  nearly  the  size  of  the 
modern  franc,  first  struck  by 
Louis  IX.  of  France,  and  imi¬ 
tated  in  other  countries, 
grot,  ».  [AS.  Cf.  grit.]  A 
fragment;  minute  particle.  Obs. 
grot,  n.  [Icel.  gratr.]  Lamen¬ 
tation.  Obs. 
grot,  pote.  groat. 
grotcne.  ^grutch. 
grote.  v.  t.  if  i.  [Icel.  grata  ;  cf. 
greet  to  weep.]  To  lament ; 
bewail.  Obs. 
grotes.  groats. 


gro-tes'co,  a.  if  n.  [It.  grottesco.] 
Grotesque.  Obs. 
gro-tesque',  v.  t.  To  make  gro¬ 
tesque.  Rare.  [tesque.  I 

gro-tesque'ly.  adi\  of  gro-| 
gro  tesque 'ness.  ?! .  See -ness. 
grothe.  +  growth. 
groth'ite  (groth'It;  grot'-),  ti. 
[After  Prof.  Groth ,  German  min¬ 
eralogist.]  Min.  A  variety  of 
titanite  containing  yttrium, 
grot'ta,  n.  [It.]  A  grotto.  Obs. 
grotte.  +  groat,  grot. 
grot'ten,  grot'ton.  Obs.  or 
dial.  Eng.  vars.  of  G ratten. 
grottesque.  +  grotesque. 
grot'toed  (grfit'od),  a.  Inclosed 
in,  or  made  into,  a  grotto.  Rare. 
grotts.  Var.  of  groats. 
grou.  Obs.  or  dial.  Eng.  var.  of 
grow.  [to  grumble.  I 

grouce  (groos).Var.  of  g  rouse. 
grouch  (grouch),  n.  [Cf.  ME. 
grvcchen ,  grocheri,  to  grumble. 
See  grudge.]  A  fit  of  ill  temper 
or  sulkiness.  Slang.— grouch'y 
(-Y),  a.  Slang. 

grouf  (groof),  n.  The  front  of 
the  body.  Cf.  groof.  Scot.  5r  Ir. 
grouf'lings.  *1*  groveling 9. 
grough  <  grfif).71-  [Cf.  gruff,  a.] 
Impure  commercial  saltpeter, 
ground'age  (groun'dftj),  n.  A 


fee  or  charge  for  privilege  to 
anchor  in  a  port.  Eng. 
ground  angling.  Angling  with 
a  weighted  line  without  a  float, 
ground  annual.  Scots  Law.  An 
annual  duty  or  payment  laid  as 
a  real  burden  upon  land. 
gTound  ash.  1.  An  ash  sapling, 
or  a  stick  from  one.  Dial.  Eng. 
2.  Goutweed.  [of  mines.  Eng. | 
ground  bailiff.  Superintendent! 
ground  bait.  Bits  of  bread, 
boiled  barley,  or  worms,  etc., 
cast  into  the 'water  to  draw  fish, 
ground  beam.  Carp,  a  A  sleep¬ 
er.  b  A  ground  plate, 
ground  birch.  The  dwarf  birch 
Retula  nana. 

ground  bird.  Any  of  several 
thrushlike  passerine  birds  of  the 
family  Timeliidie  and  genus 
Cinclosoma.  Australia. 
ground  box.  The  dwarf  variety 
of  Buxus  sempervirens.  See  5th 
box. 

pound  cedar.  a  The  beach 
heather,  b  =  ground  pine  b. 
pound  chestnut.  A  truffle. 

Dial.  Ena. 

pound  circuit.  Elec.  A  circuit 
partly  through  the  pound,  as 
one  in  which  the  ground  forms 
the  return  circuit. 


ground  cistus.  A  small  alpine 
ericaceous  undershrub  {Rhodo- 
thamnus  chameecistus),  native  of 
Switzerland. 

ground  cover.  Forestry.  All 
email  plants  growing  in  a  forest, 
except  young  trees, 
pound'cuckoo.  aThechapar- 
ral  cock,  b  =  coucal.  [cotton.  I 
pound  cypress.  The  lavender  | 
ground  detector.  Elec.  A  device 
for  detecting  whether  a  circuit  is 
well  insulated  from  the  ground. 
pound'-down7,  n.  A  sewing 
needle  shorter  than  a  sharp. 

? round  drummer  A  small  West 
ndian  sciaenoid  food  fish 
( Bairdiella  ronrhus).  [p.  p.  I 

pound 'ed-ly.odv.  of  grounded ,1 
pound'en  Obs.  p.  p.  of  grind. 
ground'-en'ell  (-£n'£l),  n.  Bot. 
The  ladv’s-comb.  (pound.  R.  I 
pound^-fast',  a.  Fast  in  the  I 
ground  finch  The  chewink. 
ground  fir.  Any  of  several  club 
mossee  having  a  stiff  erect  habit, 
as  Lycopodium  selago  or  L.  ob- 
scurum. 

pound  fish.  Any  fish  which 
lives  chiefly  on  the  bottom  of  the 
sea,  as  the  cod  and  halibut, 
ground  flea.  A  flea  beetle, 
ground  furze.  The  rest-harrow 


Ononis  arvensis.  Obs. 

f round  game.  Eng.  Game  Laws. 

lares  and  rabbits  ;  —  so  defined 
by  the  Ground  Game  Act,  1880. 
Under  this  act  the  occupier  has 
a  right  to  kill  ground  gnme  con¬ 
currently  witn  the  owner  or 
other  person  entitled  under  him 
to  sucn  game,  and  cannot  con¬ 
tract  himself  out  of  this  right, 
pound  pue.  Ground  ice.  Dial. 
Eng.  [speedwell.  ObsA 

pound  hele.  The  common  | 

found  hog.  a  =  woodchuck, 

b  =  AARD-VARK. 

pound'-hog  day  See  Candle¬ 
mas,  2.  (tackle.  Obs.  | 

ground  hold.  Naut.  Ground  ! 
pound  holly.  Pipsissewa.  U.  S. 
ground  honeysuckle.  =  bird’s 
foot  trefoil  a. 
ground  hornbiU.  SeeBucoRVC9. 
ground  landlord.  The  owner  of 
a  ground  rent.  Eng. 
ground  lark.  A  pipit:  also,  popu¬ 
larly.  any  of  various  species  of 
true  larks.  (arbutus. I 

pound  laurel.  The  trailing] 
ground  lemon.  May  apple.  U.S- 
ground  lily.  Any  of  several 
species  of  Trillium ,  esp.  T.  cer- 
!  nuum.  V.  S . 

pound  line.  See  perspective 


ale,  senate,  c&re,  Sm,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofa ;  eve,  Svent,  find,  recent,  maker ;  ice,  ill ;  old,  ftbey,  orb,  6dd,  s8ft,  connect ;  use,  unite,  urn,  up,  circus,  menii ; 

U  Foreign  Word.  f  Obsolete  Variant  of.  +  combined  with.  =  equals. 
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ground  liverwort-  a  A  common  liverwort  ( Marchantia  I 
polymorpha )  with  a  broad  flat  branching  thallus  and  long-  | 
stalked  archegonial  receptacles,  b  A  lichen  ( Peltigera  j 
canina)  of  somewhat  similar  appearance, 
ground'mass'  (ground'mas'),  «.,  or  ground  mass.  Peirog. 
The  fine-grained  or  glassy  base  of  a  porphyry  in  which  the 
larger  distinct  crystals,  or  phenocrysts,  are  embedded, 
ground  moss,  a  The  haircap  moss  Polytrichum  j  uniperi- 
num.  b  The  beach  heather. 

ground  note.  Music.  The  fundamental  of  a  triad  or  com¬ 
mon  chord. 

ground'nut/  (ground'nut/),  n.  1  =  earthnut. 

2.  Any  of  several  plants  having  edible  tuberous  roots  ;  as  : 
a  An  American  fabaceous  vine  ( Apios  apios)  with  pinnate 
leaves  and  purple  racemose  flowers,  b  A  small  aralia- 
ceous  plant  (Panaz  trifolium)  related  to  and  resembling 
ginseng,  c  The  harbinger-of-spring  ( Erigenia  bulbosa). 

3.  The  root  of  any  of  the  above  plants. 

ground  oak.  1.  a  An  oak  sapling,  b  Any  dwarf  oak. 

2.  Any  of  various  species  of  Teucnum ,  esp.  the  wall  ger¬ 
mander  ( T .  chamwdrys). 

ground  parrakeet  or  parakeet.  Any  of  several  Austra 
lian  parrakeets,  of  the  genera  Pezoporus  and  Geopsittacus , 
which  live  mainly  upon  the  ground. 

ground  pearl  An  encysted  state  of  the  female  of  certain 
coccid  insects  (genus  Margarodes),  in  which  a  shelly  cover¬ 
ing  is  formed.  Several  species  occur  in  South  America  and  : 
the  West  Indies.  In  the  Bahamas  M.  formicarum  is  found 
in  ants’  nests,  and  their  shells  are  strung  into  necklaces, 
ground  Pig.  Any  of  several  large  burrowing  African  ro¬ 
dents  allied  to  the  porcupines,  having  harsh  bristles  min¬ 
gled  with  the  hair,  but  no  true  spines.  They  constitute 
the  genus  Thrynomys.  T.  swinderianus  of  West  and  South 
Africa  is  the  best-known  species. 

ground  Pigeon-  a  pigeon  that  lives  largely  on  the  ground, 
as  the  Samoan  tooth-billed  pigeon  ( Didnnculus  strigiros- 
tris),  and  the  crowned  pigeons.  Cf.  ground  dove. 
ground  pine,  a  A  European  menthaceous  herb  (Ajugct 
chamxpitys)  so  called  from  its  resinous  odor,  b  A  club 
moss  ( Lycopodium  clavntum ),  with  long  creeping  stems 
and  erect  branches;  also,  the  allied  L.  complanatum ,  with 
fan-shaped  branches.  Both  species  are  extensively  used 
for  Christmas  decorations,  c  The  ground  fir. 
ground  plan.  A  plan  of  the  ground  floor  of  any  building, 
or  of  any  floor,  as  distinguished  from  an  elevation  or  per¬ 
pendicular  section  ;  hence,  any  first,  or  basic,  plan, 
ground  Plane  The  horizontal  plane  of  projection  in  per¬ 
spective  drawing. 

ground  Plate  a  Arch.  One  of  the  chief  pieces  of  fram 
ing  of  a  building;  a  timber  laid  horizontally  on  or  near 
the  ground  to  support  the  uprights,  b  Railroads.  A  bed 
plate  for  sleepers  or  ties;  a  mudsill,  c  Elec.  A  metallic 
plate  buried  in  the  ground  to  connect  a  circuit  to  earth, 
ground  plot.  The  ground  on  which  a  structure  is  erected ; 

hence,  any  basis  or  foundation  ;  also,  a  ground  plan, 
ground  plum,  a  A  milk  vetch  of  the  western  United 
States  ( Astragalus  crassicarpus) ;  also,  its  thick  fleshy  glo¬ 
bose  pod,  which  resembles  a  plum,  b  Any  of  several  re¬ 
lated  species,  as  A.  mexicanus. 

ground  rattan.  A  low  fan  palm  ( Rhapis  flabelliformis)  of 
eastern  Asia,  having  small  and  tough  flexible  stems, 
ground  rattler,  or  ground  rattlesnake  A  small  rattle 
snake  ( Sistrurus  miliarius)  of  the  southern  United  States, 
having  a  small  rattle.  It  has  nine  large  scales  on  its  head. 
The  name  is  extended  to  the  other  species  of  the  genus, 
ground  rent.  1.  A  price  per  year  or  term  of  years  paid 
for  the  right  to  occupy  and  improve  a  piece  of  land  ;  also, 
money  or  compensation  so  paid  ;  — distinct  from  ordinary 
rent ,  which  is  paid  for  the  use  of  land  and  improvements, 
but  nearly  equivalent  to  economic  rent.  See  rent. 

If  contracts  for*the  rent  of  land  were  renewed  every  year, 
ground  rent  and  economic  rent  would  be  substantially  the  same 
But  since  in  practice  ground  rent  is  habitually  fixed  for  a  very 
long  term  of  years,  the  actual  divergence  between  the  ground 
rent  paid  and  the  economic  rent  computed  on  a  theoretical  basis 
is  apt  to  be  very  large.  A.  T.  Hadley. 

2.  Law.  A  rent  charge  reserved  to  himself  and  his  heirs 
by  the  grantor  of  land  in  fee  simple  or  for  life  out  of  the 
land  granted,  U.  S.,  Chiefly  Pennsylvania . 
ground  roller.  Any  of  certain  Madagascan  birds  of  the 
roller  family,  of  terrestrial  and  crepuscular  habits,  fre¬ 
quenting  forests  and  feeding  on  insects,  worms,  etc. 
Tbev  constitute  the  genera  Atelormis ,  Brachypteracias ,  etc. 
ground  rope.  The  rope  that  keeps  a  trawlnet  on  the  ground, 
ground  sea  The  West  Indian  name  for  a  swell  of  the 
ocean,  which  occurs  in  calm  weather  and  without  obvious 
cause,  breaking  on  the  shore  in  heavy,  roaring  billows ;  — 
called  also  rollers ,  and,  in  Jamaica,  the  north  sea. 
ground'sel  (ground's^)  )  n.  [ground  -f-  sill. ]  1.  A  bed- 

ground'sill  (ground'sil)  j  piece  or  foundation  timber  sup¬ 
porting  a  timber  superstructure,  as  a  wooden  house  or  a 
set  of  mine  timbers  ;  a  ground  plate  ;  hence,  the  lowest 
piece  or  foundation  of  a  structure,  etc.  ;  specif.,  the  bot¬ 
tom  timber  of  a  door  frame. 

2.  A  fundamental  principle  ;  a  basis.  Obs. 
ground'sel  (ground'll ;  colloq.  groun's’l),  n.  [ME.  grand- 
swiiie ,  AS.  grundeswylige,  grundeswelge ,  earlier  gunde- 
swelge ;  perh.  fr.  gund  matter,  pus  -j-  swelgan  to  swallow, 
and  so  named  as  being  good  for  a  running  from  the  eye. 
See  swallow,  v.]  a  Any  asteraceous  plant  of  the  genus 
Senecio ,  esp.  S.  vulgaris  in  England  and  S.  aureus  in 
America.  The  young  leaves  are  sometimes  given  to  cage 
birds.  It  has  medicinal  properties,  esp.  as  a  remedy  for 
amenorrhea,  b  The  groundsel  tree. 

groundsel  tree  A  North  American  asteraceous  maritime 
shrub  or  small  tree  (Baccharis  halimifolia)  the  leaves  of 
which  resemble  those  of  groundsel. 


ground  sloth.  Any  of  certain  large  (often  gigantic)  ex¬ 
tinct  American  edentate  mammals  which  constitute  the 
group  (iravigrada.  Megatherium  and  Mylodon  (which 
see)  are  the  best-known  genera. 

ground  snake.  Zool.  A  small  American  blunt-tailed,  sal- 
mon-coloredj  burrowing  snake  ( Carphovhiops  amenta). 
ground  squirrel,  a  Any  of  various  burrowing  rodents 
of  the  squirrel  family ;  — applied  especially  to  the  chip¬ 
munks,  but  broadly  including  the  spermophiles  and  the 
African  genus  A 'eras,  b  Bot.  The  twinleaf. 
ground  substance.  Anat.  a  The  intercellular  substance 
of  tissues,  b  The  apparently  homogeneous  substance 
which  fills  the  intervals  of  the  reticulum  of  protoplasm  ; 
—  called  also  cytolymph,  hyaloplasma ,  enchylema,  etc. 
ground  swell  A  broad,  deep  swell  or  undulation  of  the 
ocean,  caused  by  a  long-continued  gale  or  seismic  disturb¬ 
ance,  and  felt  even  at  a  remote  distance, 
ground  tackle  or  tackling.  Naut.  The  anchors,  cables, 
and  other  tackle  used  to  secure  a  vessel  at  anchor, 
ground  thistle,  a  A  stemless  European  thistle  (Carlina 
acaulis)  with  crimson  flower  heads.  The  root  is  medicinal, 
b  The  cardoon. 

ground  thrush,  a  Any  species  of  the  genus  Pitta  (which 
see)  or  the  family  Pittidse.  b  Any  of  numerous  (mostly 
Old  World)  true  thrushes  of  Geocichla  and  allied  genera, 
ground  warbler.  Any  American  warbler  of  the  genus 
Geolhl ypis,  as  the  mourning  warbler  (G. Philadelphia)  and 
the  Maryland  yellowthroat,  which  frequent  low  bushes 
and  nest  on  or  near  the  ground. 

ground  water.  Water  ill  the  ground,  as  the  water  near  the 
surface,  which  supplies  wells,  the  water  of  mines,  etc. 
ground  ways  Shipbuilding.  Fixed  or  permanent  ways 
on  which  a  ship  rests  while  being  constructed, 
ground  wire.  Elec,  a  A  wire  making  a  ground  connec¬ 
tion.  b  That  part  of  a  circuit  formed  by  the  earth, 
ground'work'  (ground'wfirk'),  n.  That  which  forms  the 
foundation  or  support  of  anything  ;  the  basis ;  ground  ;  the 
essential  or  fundamental  part ;  first  principle, 
ground  wren.  A  small  brown  wrenlike  Californian  bird 
( Chamxa  fasciata)  having  soft  plumage  and  a  long  tail  and 
short  rounded  wings.  It  inhabits  tlie  coast  region,  fre¬ 
quenting  shrubbery.  An  allied  paler  form  ( C.f .  henshawi) 
inhabits  the  interior. 

group  (groop),  n.  [F.  group e,  It.  gruppo ,  groppo ,  cluster, 
bunch,  packet,  group  ;  of  G.  origin  :  cf.  G.  / crop f  craw, 
crop,  tumor,  bunch.  See  crop,  n.]  1.  Fine  Arts.  Two  or 

more  figures  forming  a  design  or  taken  together  as  a  dis¬ 
tinctive  unit  in  a  more  complicated  design  ;  as,  the  Laocoon 
group  ;  a  group  of  soldiers  in  a  battle  6cene. 

2.  Music,  a  A  number  of  eighth,  sixteenth,  etc.,  notes 
joined  at  the  stems ;  —  sometimes  applied  to  any  figure 
made  up  of  a  few  short  notes,  esp.  when  sung  to  one  sylla¬ 
ble.  b  A  division  of  an  orchestra  composed  of  one  class  of 
instruments ;  as,  the  wood-wind  group. 

3.  An  assemblage  of  persons  or  things  regarded  as  a  unit 
because  of  their  comparative  segregation  from  others ;  a 
cluster  ;  aggregation  ;  as,  a  group  of  trees  or  of  islands. 

4.  An  assemblage  of  objects  in  a  certain  order  or  relation, 
or  having  some  resemblance  or  common  characteristic  ;  as, 
groups  of  strata.  See  geology,  Chart. 

5.  Chem.  An  assemblage  of  atoms  forming  part  (esp.  a 
minor  part)  of  a  molecule  ;  a  radical ,  as,  a  methyl  group 
(CH{);  the  alcohol  group  (OH). 

6  Biol.  Any  assemblage  of  animals  or  plants  having  nat¬ 
ural  relationship  to  each  other. 

7.  Math,  a  See  distribution,  b  A  set  of  operations 
(generally  substitutions)  and  their  inverses,  of  which  the 
product  of  any  two  or  more  is  itself  one  of  the  set.  Sub¬ 
sidiary  necessary  conditions  are:  (st)u  ■=  s(tu ),  i.  e.,  the 
associative  law  must  be  obeyed ;  if  either  st  —  ut  or  Is  = 
tu,  then  s  —  u;  if  in  st  =  u  any  two  of  the  operations  belong 
to  the  set,  so  must  the  third. 

group  of  an  equation,  Math .,  a  transitive  substitution  group, 
of  the  same  degree  as  the  irreducible  equation, that  changes 
no  function  of  the  roots  that  is  expressible  rationally 
through  the  coefficients,  but  changes  every  other, 
group  (groop),  v.  t. ;  grouped  (groopt) ;  grouping.  [Cf. 
F.  grouper.  See  group,  n.]  To  form  a  group  of  ;  to  ar¬ 
range  or  combine  in  a  group  or  in  groups,  often  with  refer¬ 
ence  to  mutual  relation  and  the  best  effect. 


The  difficulty  lies  in  drawing  and  disposing,  or,  as  the  painters 
term  it,  in  grouping ,  such  a  multitude  of  different  objects.  Prior. 
grouped  columns.  Arch.,  three  or  more  columns  placed  upon 
the  same  pedestal. 

group,  v.  i.  To  form  a  group  ;  to  be  a  member  of  a  group 
group'er  (groop'er),  n.  [Pg.  garupa  crupper.  Cf  gar- 


ousserranoid  fishes 
ing  the  genera  Epi- 


rupa.]  Any  of  numer- 
of  warm  seas  constitut- 
nephelus. 

Mycteropei'- 
ca%  and 
cert  a  i  n 
allied 
gen  era. 

M  a  n  y 
are  i  m- 
portant 

food  fishes  of  the  coasts 
of  Florida,  the  West 
Indies,  Central  America,  etc., 
some  attaining  a  length  of  two  to  three  feet,  and  one 
species,  at  least,  much  more  (see  black  grouper).  Some 
of  the  forms  are  called  cabrillas  and  (esp.  certain  spotted 
species)  hinds.  The  tripleta.il  ( Lobotes )  and  some  of  the 
Californian  rockfishes  are  also  called  groupers 


Red  Grouper  ( Epinephelus 
morio) 


ground  lizard.  Any  of  certain 
small  lizards  of  terrestrial  hab¬ 
its,  esp.  Liolepisma  laterale  of 
the  southern  United  States, 
ground  log.  See  LOO,  w.,  6. 
ground'ly,  a.  Thorough  ; 
sound  ;  solid.  Obs. 
ground'ly,  adv.  Solidly  ;  deep¬ 
ly  ;  thoroughly.  Obs. 

? round  mall.  In  Scotland,  the 
ee  for  interment  in  a  graveyard, 
ground'man  (ground'mrfh),  n. 
1.  A  man  employed  to  work  on 
the  ground,  as  in  digging  or 
excavating. 

2.  One  employed  to  keep  sport¬ 
ing  grounds  in  order. 

ground  maple.  =  alum  root  a. 
ground  mold  or  mould.  Civil 
Engin.  A  pattern  for  the  outline 
of  earthwork. 

ground  moraine  See  moraine. 
ground  myrtle.  Butcher’s 
broom.  Obs. 

ground'-nee'dle,  n.  A  European 
geraniaceous  plant  ( Erodium 
moschatum)  natumhzed  as  a 
weed  in  the  western  United 


States.  [mel  net  I 

ground  net-  A  trawl  or  tram-J 
groundnut  oil.  See  oil,  Table  f 
ground  owl.  A  burrowing  owl 
ground  parrot,  a  The  kakapo. 

b  =  GROUND PARRAKEET. 
ground  pea.  The  peanut, 
ground  pike  The  sauger. 
ground  pink.  The  moss  pink, 
ground  puppy  a  The  changa. 
b  A  hellbender.  I  seal  I 

ground  raspberry.  The  golden- 1 
ground  rat.  =  ground  pig. 
ground  robin.  The  chewink. 
ground  sallgot.  Bot.  The  cal¬ 
trop!  Tribulns  tevrestris).  Obs. 
ground'sel.  v.  t.  To  lay  a 
foundation  for.  Obs. 
groundsel  bush.  =  groundsel 
tree.  [shark.  I 

ground  shark.  The  Greenland! 
ground  sluice  Mining.  A  chan¬ 
nel  or  trough  in  the  ground 
through  which  auriferous  earth 
is  sluiced  for  placer  mining 
ground '-sluice',  r.  t.  Mining. 
To  wash  down  (a  hank  of  earth) 
with  a  stream  of  water. 


ground  squirrel  pea.  =  ground 
squirrel  b.  flnrk.l 

ground  starling.  The  meadow  | 
ground  stone  A  foundation  ; 
groundwork.  Rare 
ground  strake  Shipbuilding  A 
garboard  strake. 
ground'swell.  groundsel. 
ground  table  =  earth  table 
ground  tier  a  The  lowest  tier 
or  line  of  articles  of  any  kind 
stowed  in  a  vessel’s  hold.  ’  b  The 
lowtJt  row  of  boxes  in  a  theater, 
ground  timbers.  Shipbuilding. 
Floor  ti  rubers  [tal  tissue.  | 

ground  tissue  =  funoamen-| 
ground  tit.  =  ground  wren. 
ground  tow.  Rope  Making .  Kef- 
use  or  waste  tow  in  hateneling. 
ground'w&ll',  n.  A  foundation 
wall.  Obs. 

ground'ward  (ground'w?rd), 
ground'wards  (-w?rdz),  adv. 
a.  See -ward, -wards. 
ground  willow,  a  Any  dwarf 
willow,  b  The  water  persicaria. 
Dial.  Eng 

ground'y  (groun'dY),  a.  Con¬ 


taining  grounds,  or  sediment, 
ground  yew.  a  The  crow  berry 
Empetruin  nigrum.  Eng.  bThe 
ground  hemlock.  U  S. 
group  Dial.  Eng.  var.  of  GROOP. 
group'age  (groop'ftj),  n  Col 
lection  in  a  group  or  groups; 
grouping  Rare.  [group.  I 
group 'Ing,  p.  pr.  6c  v b  n.  of  | 
group'lst.  n  See  -ist 
group'let,  n.  See  -let 
group  marriage  See  communal 
marriage. 

groupt  Grouped  Ref.  Sp. 
grouse  (grous),  v  i.  To  seek  or 
shoot  grouse 

grouse,  grouce  (groos).  v  t  [Cf 
grudge.]  To  complain  ;  grum¬ 
ble.  British  Army  Slang. 
grouse'ber-ry  (grous'bfr-f),  n 
Common  wintergreen.  U.  S- 
grouse'less,  a  See  -less. 
grouse'ward  (g  r  o  u  s'w  5  r  d), 
grouse'wards  (-wUrdz),  adv. 
See -ward, -wards.  _ 
grou'some  (dial,  groo'swm ; 
gro'-).  Obs.,  Scot.,  or  dial.  Eng. 
var.  of  gruesome. 


group  rate.  Railroads.  A  uniform  rate  made  to  a  number 
ol  shippers  at  different  places  in  a  given  district  along  the 
same  line.  In  England  such  a  rate  lias  been  held  (11  App. 
Ca.  97)  not  to  be  a  breach  of  the  equality  clause, 
grouse  (grous),  n.  sing,  &  pi.  [Of  uncertain  origin ;  cf . 
LL.  gruta  a  kind  of  wild  fowl  (Du  Cange).]  Any  of  a  num¬ 
ber  of  gallinaceous  birds,  mostly  of  medium  or  rather  large 
size,  having  a  plump  body,  strong,  feathered  legs,  and  plum¬ 
age  lacking  the  brilliant  colors  of  the  pheasants,  but  usu¬ 
ally  mottled  with  red-brown,  brown-dusky.or  other  colors 
adapted  to  concealment.  They  can  fly  swiftly  for  short 
distances.  The  grouse  are  confined  to  the  Northern  Hemi¬ 
sphere,  and  are  more  numerous  in  the  New  World.  They 
constitute  the  subfamily  Tetraoninae.  Nearly  all  are  im¬ 
portant  game  birds,  as  the  capercaillie,  black  grouse,  and 
hazel  grouse,  of  Europe  and  Asia  ;  the  ruffed  grouse  (called 
partridge  in  the  northern  United  States),  prairie  chicken 
or  pinnated  grouse,  sharp-tailed  grouse, sage  grouse,  dusky 
grouse,  and  Canada  grouse  of  America,  ana  the  ptarmigans 
of  both  continents.  (See  these  terms.)  In  the  British  Is¬ 
lands  the  word  designates, in  common  usage,  the  red  grouse 
(Lagopus scoticus),  one  of  the  ptarmigans,  which  is  peculiar 
to  those  islands.  See  red  grouse  ;  cf.  sand  grouse. 
grou'ser  (grou'zer ;  grou'ser),  n.  Dredging ,  Pile  Driving, 
etc.  A  pointed  timber  attached  to  a  boat  and  sliding  verti- 
cally,  to  thrust  into  the  ground  as  a  means  of  anchorage, 
grout  (grout;  dial,  also  groot),  n.  [AS.  grit;  akin  to  D. 
grut,  gort,  MHG.  gruz  grain,  kernel,  G.  grutze  groats, 
Icel.  grantr,  Lith.  grudas  corn,  kernel,  and  E.  groats, 
grit.’]  1.  Coarse  meal ;  hulled  grain  ;  pi.,  groats. 

2.  Malt  infusion  before  or  during  fermentation  ;  also, 
small  beer.  Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 

3.  Porridge  of  grout  or  groats.  Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 

4  Leesjdregs;  grounds;  —  usually/?/.  Eng. 

5.  a  Thin  mortar,  fluid  enough  to  be  poured,  used  for  fill¬ 
ing  in  the  joints  of  masonry,  brickwork,  macadam,  etc  ; 
hence,  any  material  used  for  a  similar  purpose,  b  A  coarse 
kind  of  plaster  or  cement,  usually  studded  with  small  stones 
after  application,  sometimes  used  for  coating  the  wall  of  a 
building,  c  A  finer  variety  for  finishing  the  best  ceilings. 

6.  Civil  Engin.  Small  or  irregular-shaped  pieces  of  stoue 
used  for  making  paving  blocks. 

grout,  v.t.;  grout'ed  ;  grout'ing.  To  fill  up  or  finish  with 
or  as  with  grout,  as  the  joints  between  stones  ;  as,  to  grout 
a  cast-iron  pipe  joint  with  lead. 

grove  (gr5v),  n.  [AS.  graf.\  A  smaller  group  of  trees 
than  a  forest,  and  without  underwood,  planted,  or  growing 
naturally  as  if  arranged,  by  art ;  a  wood  of  small  extent. 
Grove  is  used  erroneously  in  the  Authorized  Version  of 
the  Bible:  a  As  a  translation  of  Hebrew  Asherah  (which 
see),  b  For  Hebrew  eshel.  rendered  “tamarisk  tree”  in 
the  Revised  Version,  c  See  druid,  2. 
groves  of  Academe,  the  groves  or  shady  walks  of  the  Athenian 
Academy  ;  hence,  any  place  devoted  to  study  or  learning. 
Grove  cell.  (After  Sir  William  R.  Grove,  Eng.  physicist. J 
Elec.  A  voltaic  cell  the  elements  of  which  are  platinum  in 
nitric  acid  and  zinc  in  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  the  two  liq¬ 
uids  being  separated  by  a  porous  cup. 
grov'el  (gr5v'’l),  v.  i. ;  grov'eled  (-’Id)  or  grov'elled  ; 
grov'el-ing  or  grov'el-ling.  [From  ME.  grovelinge,  gru- 
felinge,  adv.,  on  the  face,  prone,  which  was  misunderstood 
asa  p.  pr. ;  cf.  ME.  gruf,  groff',  in  the  same  sense  ;  of  Scand. 
origin,  cf.  Icel.  gruf  a,  in  a  gntfu  on  the  face,  prone,  gruf  a 
to  grovel.]  1.  To  creep  on  the  earth,  or  with  the  face  to 
the  ground  ;  to  lie  prone,  or  move  uneasily  with  the  body 
prostrate  ;  to  lie  flat  on  one’s  belly,  in  abjectness  ;  to  crawl. 
2.  To  tend  toward,  or  delight  in,  what  is  sensual  or  base  ; 
to  be  low,  abject,  or  mean. 

Syn.—  Crawl, creep, cringe, fawn;  flounder,  tumble,  roll.— 
Grovel,  wallow,  welter.  To  grovel  is  to  creep  or  lie,  face 
down,  on  the  ground  ;  to  wallow,  to  roll  or  tumble,  as  in 
mire;  to  welter,  to  roll  heavily  or  confusedly,  esp.  like 
waves  ;  as,  “  Upon  thy  belly  groveling  thou  shalt  go,  and 
dust  shalt  eat  all  the  days  of  tny  life”’  {Milton) ;  “  The  sow’ 
that  was  washed  (is  turned  again]  to  her  wallowing  in  the 
mire  ”  (2  Pet.  ii.  22) ;  “  beneath  the  weltering  of  the  restless 
tide  ”  {Shelley).  Fig.,  grovel  implies  abject  self-abasement ; 
ualloic,  less  frequently  welter,  utter  abandonment,  esp.  to 
pleasure  or  vice  ;  as,  “  He  is  formed  for  abjectness  and  woe, 
to  grovel  on  the  dunghill  of  his  fears  ”  {Shelley):  “  Thy  lusts 
deep  wallow  in  the  earnings  of  the  poor”  (id.) ;  “Happy 
are  those  that  welter  in  their  sin,  swine  in  the  mud,  that 
cannot  see  for  slime”  (Tennyson)',  cf.  “His  eye  plunged 
dow’n  the  weltering  strife,  the  turmoil  of  expiring  life” 
(M.  Arnold).  See  fawn,  shrink. 

grov'y  (grov'T),  a.  Pertaining  to,  or  resembling,  a  grove  ; 
situated  in,  or  frequenting,  groves. 

grow  (gro),  v.  i.;  prei.  grew  (groo);  p.  p.  grown  (gron) :  p. 
pr.  &  vb.  Ji.  grow'ing.  [AS.  growan  ;  akin  to  D.  groeijen, 
Icel.  groa ,  Dan.  groe,  Sw  gro.  Cf.  green,  grass.]  1.  To 
spring  up  and  come  to  maturity,  as  a  plant ;  to  be  developed 
or  produced  by  vegetation,  as  a  fruit,  or  by  animal  processes, 
as  hair ;  hence,  to  thrive ;  also,  to  exist  or  be  found  as  na¬ 
tive  ;  as,  rice  grows  in  warm  countries. 

Men  whose  heads  do  grow  beneath  their  shoulders.  Shale 

2.  To  increase  in  size  by  a  natural  and  organic  process  ;  to 
increase  in  bulk  by  gradual  assimilation  of  new  matter  into 
the  living  organism  ;  —  said  of  animals,  plants,  and  their  or¬ 
gans.  Formerly,  of  minerals,  to  form  by  natural  processes. 

3.  To  increase  or  develop  in  any  way;  to  become  larger 
and  stronger  or  more  advanced  ;  to  extend  ;  wax. 

Winter  began  to  grow  fast  on.  Knolles. 

I  grow  in  worth,  and  wit,  and  sense.  Tennyson. 


grous'y  (grous' I),  a.  Having 
grouse  ;  ns.  grous y  heather.  R 
grout  (grout),  »'  r.  [Cf.  grouty 
sulky.]  To  sulk  :  grumble.  U  S. 
grout  ( dial,  griit,  grout),  r*.  i.  6c  t. 
[Cf  groot  ]  To  root,  as  6wine. 
Dial.  Eng. 

grout'er(grout'Pr:  groot'Sr),  n. 
A  drinker  ol,  or  dealer  in,  grout 
Dial  Eng . 
grouth  f  growth 
grout'head\  growt'head  (dial. 
grout'-,  groot'-),  n  [See grout, 
n. ;  head  Perh.  influenced  by 
I).  groot  great  ]  A  blockhead. 
Obs  nr  Dial.  Eng. 
grout'-head  ed, «.  Stupid.  Obs. 
or  Din! .  Eng.  [grout.  I 

grout'ing,  p.  pr  6c  vb.  n.  of  | 
grout'noll',  n.  [See  grout,  n. ; 
NOLL,  n.]  A  blockhead.  Obs. 
grout'y  ( grout' Yb  «•  (See 
grout  groats.]  Cross;  sulky; 
sullen.  Colloq..  U.  S. 
grout'y  (grout'T,  groot'Y),  a. 
[See  grout,  n.,  5.]  Grimy  ; 
thick  ;  muddy.  Dial  Eng. 
grouze  (grouz),  v.  t.  [Cf  ME. 


grusen  to  munch,  D.  gruizen  to 
crush.  Fries,  grusen  to  crackle, 
crunch.]  To  chew  or  eat  crunch- 
inglv  Dial.  Eng 
grove  (dial  grbv/groov).  Obs 
or  dial.  Eng.  pret.  of  grave,  var. 

of  GROOVE 

groved  (grovd),  a  Having 
groves,  or  being  in  a  grove.  R. 
grov'eld  Groveled  /, 
grov'el-er.  grov'el-ler,  n.  One 
who  grovels. 

grove'less,  a.  See  -less. 
grov'el  ing.  grov'el-ling,/).  pr. 
Sc  vb.  n.  Of  GROVEL, 
grov'el-ing,  grov'el-ings.  or 

frov'el-ling,  grov'el  lings,  adv. 
n  prostrate  position.  Obs  or 
Archaic. 

grov'el-ing-ly.  or  grov'el-ling- 

ly,  adv.  of  groveling. 
grover  +  groover 
groves  (grovz).  Dial.  var.  of 
greaves. 

grovet,  n.  A  small  grove.  Obs. 
grov'ier  (grov'y5r)7  Dial,  var 
of  groover. 
grow.  -fliRVK.V. 


food,  foot ;  out,  oil ;  chair ;  go  ;  sing,  igk  ;  ^feen,  thin ;  na^ijre,  verdure  (260) ;  K  =r  ch  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144) ;  boN ;  yet ;  zh  =  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Guide. 
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4-  To  pass  by  degrees  into  a  state  or  condition ;  to  come 
to  be ;  to  develop  by  degrees  ;  to  become  ;  as,  to  grow  pale. 

For  his  mind 

Had  grown  Suspicion’s  sanctuary.  Byron. 

6.  To  become  attached,  fixed,  or  united  by  or  as  if  by  the 
process  of  growth. 

Our  knees  shall  kneel  till  to  the  ground  they  grow.  Shak. 
6.  Naut.  To  stretch  out ;  to  lead  ;  to  tend ;  as,  the  cable 
grows  to  port. 

Syn.  —  Enlarge,  augment,  improve,  expand  ;  become, 
to  grow  down,  a  To  grow  downwards,  b  To  decrease ;  de¬ 
cline;  subside.  Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng.  Oxf.  E.  D.  —  to  g.  on 
or  upon,  a  To  obtain  an  increasing  influence  over,  or  to 
make  increasing  demands  upon  ;  as,  the  habit  grates  on 
one.  b  To  gain  on  ;  to  get  the  better  of ;  also,  to  presume 
upon.  44  Begin  you  to  grow  upon  me  ?  ”  Shak.  c  To  gain 
in  one’s  affection  or  estimation  ;  as,  a  place  or  work  of  art 
grows  on  one.  —  to  g.  out  of.  a  To  issue  from,  as  plants  from 
the  soil,  or  as  a  braifch  from  the  main  stem ;  to  result  from. 
Wars  have  grown  out  o/commercial  considerations.  A. Hamilton. 
b  To  develop  beyond ;  to  outgrow  ;  as,  he  will  grow  out  of 
these  childish  beliefs.  —  to  g.  out  of  kind,  to  differentiate 
from  one’s  natural  or  inherited  characteristics  ;  to  degen¬ 
erate,  —to  g.  to.  a  To  accrue  in  favor  of  or  against.  Obs. 
Even  just  the  sum  that  I  do  owe  to  you 
Is  growing  to  me  by  Antipholus.  Shak. 

b  To  incline  or  advance  towards ;  to  come  to ;  to  arrive 
at ;  —  sometimes  with  on.  Obs. 

Say  what  the  play  treats  on,  then  read  the  names  of  the  actors, 
and  so  grow  to  a  point.  Shak. 

—  to  g.  up.  a  To  grow  toward  or  arrive  at  full  stature  or 
maturity  ;  as,  grown-up  children,  b  To  arise  and  increase 
or  become  established,  as  a  practice  or  a  dispute, 
grow  (gro),  v.  t.  1.  To  cause  to  grow  ;  to  cultivate  ;  pro¬ 
duce  ;  as,  to  grow  a  crop  ;  to  grow  wheat,  hops,  or  tobacco. 

2.  In  the  passive,  to  be  covered  with  a  growth,  as  rocks, 
growing,  p.  pr.  tfc  vb.  n.  of  grow.  Specif.:  p.  a.  Pertain¬ 
ing  to  or  suitable  for  growth  ;  as,  the  growing  season, 
crowing  pains,  Afed.}  neuralgic  or  muscular  pains  in  the 
limbs,  associated  with  the  rapid  growth  of  children.— g. 
point,  Bot .,  the  undifferentiated  extremity  of  a  shoot  or 
vegetative  axis,  consisting  of  a  single  cell  (apical  cell)  or  a 
group  of  cells  forming  primary  meristematic  tissue, 
growl  (groul),  v.  i.  ;  growled  (grould) ;  growl'ing.  [Cf. 
D.  grollen  to  grunt,  murmur,  be  angry,  akin  to  G.  grollen 
to  be  angry;  also  OF.  grouler  (prob.)  to  grumble.  But 
the  E.  word  may  be  imitative.]  To  utter  a  deep  guttural 
sound,  as  a  dog;  to  give  forth  a  growl, 
growl,  v.  t.  To  express  by  growling  or  with  a  growl, 
growl,  n.  The  deep,  threatening  sound  made  by  a  surly 
dog  ;  a  grumbling  sound  ;  hence,  a  muttering  complaint, 
growl'er  (groul'er),  n.  1.  One  that  growls. 

2.  a  The  large-mouthed  black  bass.  Local ,  U.  S.  b  A 
grunt  or  croaker,  c  A  gurnard. 

3.  A  four-wheeled  cab.  Slang ,  Eng. 

4.  A  can,  pitcher,  etc.,  in  which  beer  is  bought  by  meas¬ 
ure.  Slang ,  U.  S. 

grown  (gron),  p.  a.  1.  Increased  in  size  or  growth  ;  ex¬ 
panded  ;  swollen  ;  as,  a  grown  vice  ;  a  grown  sea. 

2.  Full-grown  ;  matured  ;  as,  a  grown  man.  Chiefly  U.  S. 

3.  Having  sprouted,  as  grain  before  reaping. 

growth  (groth),  n.  [Cf.  Icel.  groSr,  groSi.  See  grow.] 

1.  The  process  of  growing  ;  increase  in  size,  number,  fre¬ 
quency,  strength,  etc. ;  augmentation;  advancement;  pro¬ 
duction  ;  development ;  as,  the  growth  of  trade  ;  the  growth 
of  power ;  the  growth  of  intemperance. 

2.  Biol.  The  progressive  development  of  an  organism  or 
member  from  its  earliest  stages,  usually  accompanied  by 
increase  in  size  with  the  approach  to  maturity. 

3.  That  which  has  grown  or  is  growing  ;  anything  pro¬ 
duced  ;  product ;  consequence  ;  effect ;  result. 

Nature  multiplies  her  fertile  growth.  Milton. 

4.  Med.  A  morbid  formation. 

growth  form.  Bot.  A  type  of  plant  structure  consisting 
of  individuals  or  species  with  a  similar  external  aspect  or 
habit  of  growth,  but  not  necessarily  with  morphological 
or  genetic  relationship,  as  a  tree,  an  herb,  etc. 
gro'zlng  i  ron  (gro'zlng).  fCf.  D.  gi'uizen  to  crush.]  1.  A 
steel  tool  formerly  used  for  cutting  glass.  Obs. 

2.  Plumbing.  A  bulbous  tool  for  smoothing  the  solder 
joints  of  lead  pipe. 

grub  (grub),  v.  i. ;  grubbed  (grubd)  ;  grub'bing.  [ME. 
grubben ,  peril,  akin  to  E.  grave ,  n.  &  v.  ;  cf.  G.  grubeln  to 
grub,  to  rack  one’s  brains,  OHG.  grubilon  to  dig,  search.] 

1.  To  dig  in  or  under  the  ground,  generally  for  an  object 
that  is  difficult  to  reach  or  extricate ;  to  be  occupied  in 
digging  ;  to  root  or  rummage. 

2 .  To  do  menial  work  ;  to  plod  ;  drudge. 

3.  To  eat  ;  to  feed.  Slang. 


grub  (grub),  v.  t.  1.  To  remove  roots,  etc.,  from  (land) ;  to 
clear  or  break  up  the  surface  of  (land)  by  digging. 

2.  To  dig  up  by  the  roots  ;  to  root  out  by  digging  ;  — fol¬ 
lowed  by  up  ;  as,  to  grub  up  trees,  rushes,  or  sedge. 

They  do  not  attempt  to  grub  up  the  root  of  sin.  Hare. 

3.  I  fort.  To  clear  of  grubs,  or  insect  larvae. 

4.  To  supply  with  food.  Slang.  Dickens. 

grub,  n.  1.  Any  soft  thick  wormlike  larva  of  an  insect, 

esp.  of  a  beetle.  44  Your  butterfly  was  a  grub.11  Shak. 

2.  A  short,  thick  man  ;  a  dwarf.  Obs.  Carew. 

3.  One  who  grubs,  or  drudges;  a  plodder;  also,  a  slov¬ 
enly,  raw,  or  ill-bred  person. 

4.  A  dirty  child.  Dial.  Eng. 

6.  Cricket.  A  grounder ;  a  sneak. 

6.  A  root  or  stump  in  the  ground.  U.  S. 

7.  Victuals  ;  food.  Slang. 

grub'ber  (grul/er),  n.  One  that  grubs  ;  esp.,  a  machine 
or  tool  of  the  nature  of  a  grub  ax,  grub  hook,  etc. 

Grub'bi  a  (grub'T-d),  n.  [NL.,  after  Michael  Grubby 
Swedish  patron  of  science.]  Bot.  A  large  genus  of  South 
African  heathlike  shrubs  constituting  the  family  Grubbi- 
aceae  (order  Santalales).  They  have  opposite  leaves  and 
small  capitate  flowers  succeeded  by  fleshy  fruits, 
grub'by  (grub'T),  a.;  grub'bi-er  (-T-er) ;  grub'bi-est. 
[From  grub.]  1.  Infested  with  grubs  ;  as,  grubby  trees  ; 
specif.,  Western  U.  S .,  of  cattle  or  sheep,  affected  by  the 
larvae  of  botflies  or  warble  flies. 

2.  Small  ;  dwarfish.  Dial.  Eng. 

3.  Dirty  ;  slovenly. 

grub  saw.  A  handsaw  used  for  cutting  stone, 
grub  screw  A  screw  for  metal  work,  without  nut  or 
head  and  slotted  at  one  end  for  a  screw-driver, 
grub'stake  (grub'etakQ,  n.  Supplies  furnished  to  a  pros¬ 
pector  on  promise  of  a  share  in  his  discoveries  ;  —  so  called 
because  the  lender  stakes ,  or  risks,  the  grub  (food),  etc., 
so  furnished.  Also  v.  t.  Mining  Slang ,  Westetn  U.  S. 
Grub  Street-  AlsoGrub'streeV  (-stret'),  or,  as  an  adjec¬ 
tive,  grubstreet.  A  London  street  (now  called  Milton 
Street) ,  described  by  Dr.  Johnson  as  44  much  inhabited  by 
writers  of  small  histories,  dictionaries,  and  temporary 

fioerns,  whence  any  mean  production  is  called  grubstreet ; 11 
lence,  petty  and  needy  w  riters,  or  literary  hacks,  collec¬ 
tively.  As  an  adjective,  pertaining  to,  produced  in,  or 
characteristic  of,  the  productions  of  Grub  Street. 

I  ’d  sooner  ballads  write,  and  grubstreet  lays.  Gay. 
grudge  (grhj),  v.  t.  ;  grudged  (griijd)  ;  grudg'ing.  [ME. 
grutchen ,  grucheny  grochen ,  to  murmur,  grumble,  OF.  gro- 
chiery  grouchier ,  grocier ,  groucier.]  1.  To  be  loath  to  give, 
or  to  give  with  reluctance,  or  with  desire  to  get  back  aga>n  ; 
to  begrudge  ;  to  covet ;  to  envy  (one)  the  possession  of  ;  — 
with  direct  object  only,  or  both  direct  and  indirect  objects. 

’T  is  not  in  thee 

To  grudge  my  pleasures,  to  cut  off  my  train.  Shak. 
They  did  not  grudge  us  our  employments.  Swift. 
2.  To  cherish  enviously  ;  also,  to  envy.  Obs. 

Perish  they 

That  grudge  one  thought  against  your  majesty  I  Shak. 
3.  To  distress  ;  trouble  ;  vex  ;  attack.  Obs. 

Syn.  —  See  envy. 

grudge,  v.  i.  Obs.  1.  To  show  discontent  or  envy ;  to 
complain  ;  murmur  ;  grumble. 

2.  To  be  seized  as  with  a  fever  ;  also,  to  chatter, 
grudge,  n.  1.  Complaint ;  grumbling  ;  reluctance.  Obs. 
2.  Uneasiness  of  conscience  *,  misgiving.  Obs. 

3.  Sullen  malice  or  malevolence ;  cherished  malice,  en¬ 
mity,  or  dislike  ;  ill  will ;  an  old  cause  of  hatred  or  quarrel. 

I  will  feed  fat  the  ancient  grudge  I  bear  him.  Shak. 

4.  Harm  or  harmful  influence.  Obs.  Milton. 

Syn.  —  See  resentment. 

gru'el  (groo'cl),  n.  [OF.  gruely  F.  gruau ;  of  G.  or  D. 
origin  ;  cf.  MHG.  gruz  grain,  kernel,  D.  grut  groats.  See 
grout.]  A  light  liquid  food,  made  by  boiling  meal  of 
maize,  oatmeal,  or  flour  in  water  or  milk  ;  thin  porridge  ; 
also,  formerly,  such  a  food  with  chopped  meat  cooked  in  it. 
to  take,  have,  give,  get  one’s  (his,  etc.)  gruel,  to  receive  one’s 
punishment  or  death.  Colloq. 

gru'el  ly  (-T),  a.  Like  gruel ;  of  the  consistence  of  gruel, 
grue'some,  grew'some  (groo'sf/m),  a.  [From  a  word 
akin  to  Dan.  gru  horror,  terror  -f-  1st  -some  ;  cf.  D.  gruw- 
zaamyG.  grausam.’]  1.  Inspiring  fear  or  horror  ;  horrid; 
grisly.  44  Gruesome  sights  of  war.”  C.  Kingsley. 

2.  Affected  by  what  is  gruesome  ;  fearful.  Bare. 

Syn.  —  See  ghastly. 

—  grue'some  ly,  grew'some-ly,  adv.  —  grue'some- 
ness,  grew'some  ness,  n. 

gruff  (gruf),  a. ;  gruff'er  (-er)  ;  gruff'est.  [D.  grof  ; 
akin  to  G.  grob,  OHG.  girob ,  grob ,  Dan.  grov,  Sw.  grof.] 


1.  Of  coarse  texture  ;  coarse-grained.  Obs.  or  Scat. 

2.  Of  a  rough  or  stern  manner,  speech,  or  countenance  ; 
sour  ;  surly  ;  severe  ;  harsh. 

Gruff \  disagreeable,  sarcastic  remarks.  Thackeray. 

3.  Hoarse  ;  deep  and  harsh  ;  —  said  of  the  voice. 

—  gruff 'ly,j7</t’.  —  gruff 'ness,  n. 

gru'gru  (groo'groo),  n.  1.  Also  grugru  palm.  Any  of 
several  West  Indian  spiny  palms,  as  Acrocomia  fusiform  is , 
Curima  corallina.  etc. 

2.  Also  grugru  worm  The  wormlike  larva  of  a  large 
weevil  (Rhyncophorus  palmarum  or  allied  species)  which 
lives  in  the  pith  of  palm  trees  in  parts  of  the  West  Indies 
and  tropical  America.  The  larvae  become  very  fat  and  are 
esteemed  a  great  delicacy  not  only  by  the  natives,  but  by 
many  European  colonists. 

grum  (grum),  a.  ;  grum'mer  (-er)  ;  grum'mest.  [Cf.  Dan. 
grum  furious,  E.  grimy  and  grumble .]  1.  Morose  ;  sour  ; 

surly  ;  glum.  44  Nick  looked  sour  and  grum.11  Arbuthnol. 
2.  Deep  in  the  throat  ;  guttural ;  as,  a  grum  voice, 
grum'ble  (grum'b’l),  v.  i. ;  grum'bled  (-b’ld)  ;  grum'bling 
(-bllng).  [Cf.  LG.  grummeln ,  grumeny  D.  grommelent 
grommeny  F.  grommeler  (of  German  origin).]  1.  To  mur¬ 
mur  or  mutter  with  discontent  ;  to  make  ill-natured  com¬ 
plaints  in  a  low  voice  and  a  surly  manner. 

L’Avare  [Avarice],  not  using  half  his  store, 

Still  gnwibles  that  he  has  no  more.  Prior . 

2.  To  growl ;  to  snarl  in  deep  tones,  as  a  feeding  lion. 

3.  To  rumble  ;  to  make  a  low,  harsh,  and  heavy  sound  ;  to 
mutter  ;  as,  the  distant  thunder  gambles. 

grum'ble,  v.  t.  To  express  or  utter  with  grumbling, 
grum'ble,  n.  1.  Act  of  grumbling  ;  a  growl;  a  rumble. 

2.  A  fit  of  grumbling  ;  —  usually  pi. 

A  bad  case  of  grumble.  Mrs.  H.  H.  Jackson. 


grume  (groom),  n.  [L.  grumus  a  little  heap,  hillock  :  cf. 
OF.  grume  a  cluster,  F.  grumeau  a  little  heap,  clot  of 
blood.]  A  thick,  viscid  fluid  ;  a  clot,  as  of  blood, 
gru'mose  (groo'mos ;  groo-mos'),  a.  Bot.  Formed  of 
clustered  grains  or  granules. 

gru'mous  (groo'mws),  a.  [See  grume.]  1.  Resembling, 
or  containing,  grume ;  thick ;  clotted  ;  as,  grumous  blood. 
2.  Bot.  Grumose. 

grump'y  (grum'pT),  a.  ;  grump'i-er  (-pT-er) ;  grump'i-est. 

[Cf.  grumble,  grum.]  Surly;  dissatisfied  ;  grouty. 
Grun'dy,  Mrs.  (grun'dT).  A  person  frequently  referred 
to  in  Morton’s  comedy  (1798)  Speed  the  Plough, ”  but  not 
introduced  as  one  of  the  dramatis  per  some.  Dame  Ashfield 
is  so  continually  asking,  “  What  will  Mrs.  Grundy  say  ?  ”  when 
anything  happens  or  is  proposed,  that  Mrs.  Grundy  has  become 
proverbial  for  that  part  of  society  whose  opinion  as  to  the  proprie¬ 
ties  is  narrowly  conventional. 

Grun'dy-ism  (-Tz’m),  n.  Narrow  and  unintelligent  con¬ 
ventionalism.  —  Grun'dy-ist,  n. 

grunt  (grfint),  v.  i. ;  grunt'ed  ;  grunt'ing.  [ME.  grunteny 
gronteny  AS.  grunnettan yfr.  grunian  to  grunt ;  akin  to  G. 
qrunzeUy  Dan.  gryntey  Sw.  grymta ;  all  prob.  of  imitative 
origin.]  1.  To  make  a  deep,  short  noise,  as  a  hog  ;  to  utter 
a  deep  guttural  sound. 

2.  To  groan.  Obs. 

To  grunt  and  sweat  under  a  weary  life.  Shak. 

grunt,  v.  t.  To  utter  with  a  grunt, 
grunt,  n.  1.  A  groan.  Obs. 

2.  A  deep  guttural  sound,  as  of  a  hog. 

3.  Any  of  numerous  mostly  marine  fishes  of  the  genus 
Hsemulon  and 
allied  genera, 
allied  to  the 
snappers,  but 
now  usually 
made  the  type 
of  a  distinct 
family,  If  te- 
mididsey  syn. 

Hremulonidse. 

Theyare  called  ''sSfiSj  Yellow  Grunt  (Hsemulon 

grunts  because  sciurtti). 

they  make  a  grunting  noise  when  taken  from  the  water. 
The  grunts  occur  chiefly  in  warm  seas,  and  many  are  valu¬ 
able  food  fishes.  Among  the  species  of  Florida  and  the 
West  Indies  are  the  common,  or  white,  grunt  (H.  plumieri)y 
which  occurs  north  to  Cape  Hatteras ;  the  yellow  grunt 
(H.  sciurus) :  the  French,  or  open-mouthed,  grunt  ( H:  Jla - 
veolineatumYy  the  gray,  or  striped,  grunt(/f.  macrostomum). 

Cf.  RONCO,  TOMTATE,  MARGATE  FISH. 

grunt'er  (grun'ter),  n.  1.  One  that  grunts  ;  specif.,  a  hog. 

2.  Any  of  various  fishes  which  make  a  grunting  noise,  as 
many  of  the  grunts  and  gurnards,  esp.  Terapon  ellipticuSy 
an  Australian  fresh-water  grunt,  called  also  silver  perch. 

3.  Brass  Founding.  A  hook  used  in  lifting  a  crucible. 


grow,  n.  Growth.  Obs.  [-able. I 
grow'a-ble  (gro'a-b’l),  a.  See| 
grow 'an  (groOin  ;  grou'an),  n. 
Cf .  Armor,  grouan  gravel.  Corn. 
grow  gravel,  sand.]  Decom¬ 
posed  granite;  sometimes, a  layer 
of  gravelly  soil.  Dial.  Eng. 
growed  (grod).  Obs.,  dial.,  or 
vulgar  p.  n.  of  GROW, 
growel.  -f  gruel. 
grow'er,  n.  One  that  grows, 
growht  Obs.  pret.  of  orutch. 
grow 'ing-ly,  adv.  of  growing. 
growld.  Growled.  Ref.  Sp. 
growl'er  v,  a.  Act  of  growling  ; 
also,  Jocular, a  place  to  growl  in. 
growl'ing-ly,  adv.  of  growling, 
p.  pr.  See  -ly. 

grown '-up7, 7i.  An  adult.  Colloq. 
growpe.  -f  groop,  n.  if  v. 
growse.  grouse,  n. 
growBe  (dial,  grooz).  Var.  of 
OROOSE,  shiver. 

grow 'some  (grfi'sum),  a.  In¬ 
clined  to  grow ;  favoring  growth. 
Dial.  Eng.  [head.  I 

growt'head'.  Var.  of  grout-| 
growth'ful,  a.  See  -ful. 
growth'lesa,  a.  See  -less. 
growth  ring.  Bot.  An  annual 
ring.  [Obs.\ 

growth'eome.  a.  =gro\vsome.  | 
growth 'y  (groth'  1),  a.  Favora¬ 
ble  to  growth  ;  growing.  Dial, 
or  Colloq. 

groyn,  groyne.  Var.  of  groin. 
Obs.  exc.  in  civil  engineering, 
gro'zet.  Var.  of  oroset. 
gro'zier.  n.  A  grozing  iron.  Obs. 

Sra.  Abbr.  Grains.  [grue.I 
ru.  or  gru.  *>  Grew,  Greek  ;| 
||gru  au'  (gru'6'),  n.  [F.]  Grits: 
groats  ;  gruel. 

Grub-ae'an.  +  Grubean. 


grub  ax  or  axe.  A  kind  of  mat¬ 
tock  used  in  grubbing, 
grub'bage.  n.  A  grub  ax.  Obs. 
grubbed  (grfibdba.  Haring,  or 
injured  by,  grubs.  Colloq. 
grub'ber,  n.  The  ladyflsn  (Al- 
bida  vnlpes). 

grub'ber-y  (grfi  b'S  r-T),  n. 

1.  Grubbing  ;  also,  a  place  for 
grubbing.  Rare. 

2.  Food;  an  eating  place.  Slang. 

Grub  bi-a'ce-ae  ( grrib'Y-a's^-e), 
n.  pi.  [NL.]  Bot.  SeeGRUBBiA. 
—  grnb  bi-a'ceous  (-shns),  a. 
grub'bi-nes8  (grtib'T-nes),  n.  See 
-NKSs.  [Obs.  | 

grub'ble,  v.  t.  8r  i.  To  grope.  | 
grub'bllnga  (dial.  grtib'lYnz), 
adv.  Groveling.  Dial.  Eng. 
grub  breaker.  A  grub  hook, 
grub'by,  n.  A  sculpin  or  toad- 
nsh.  Local,  U.  S. 

grubd.  Grubbed.  Rff.  Sp. 
Gmb-e'an,  a.  Of  or  pertaining 
to  Grab  Street.  Obs.  [bing.l 
grub  hoe.  A  heavy  hoe  forgrub-| 
grub  'hood,  n.  See -hood. 
grub  hook.  A  plowlike  imple¬ 
ment  for  uprooting  stumps,  etc. 
grub  plank.  Refuse  planking 
for  binding  together  the  parts  of 
a  lumber  raft.  U.  S.  [A  grub.  I 
grub'wonn'  (grfib'wflrnv),  n.| 
grncche,  gruche.  +  orutch. 
grucchild,  7i.  [Cf.  grudge,  r.] 
A  woman  who  grumbles.  Obs. 
gruchen.  d*  grudge. 
grudgd.  Grudged.  Ref.  Sp. 
grudge'ful,  a.  See  -ful.- 
grudge'ful-ly,  adv. 
grudge' kin.  n.  See -kin. 
grud'geons  (grttj'unz).  d*  gur- 
geons.  [grudges.  I 

grudg'er  (grbj'?r), n.  Onewho| 


grudg'er-y  (-Y),  n.  Grudging.  R. 
grudg'ing.  />.  pr.  tf  vb.  n.  of 
grudge  —  grudg 'lng-ly,  a  d  v. 
—  grudg'lng-ness.  n. 
grudg'lngs.  Obs.  or  dial.  var. 
of  OUKOEOXS. 

grudg'ment,  n.  See  -ment. 
grue  (groo).  Dial.  Eng.  var.  of 
grew,  greyhound, 
grue  (groo),  c.  i.  [Cf.  Fries. 
groen ,  D.  gruicen,  G.  grauen.] 
To  shiver  or  shudder,  as  with 
fear.  Scot,  fir  Dial.  Eng. 
grue,  7i.  A  shiver  or  fit  of  shiv¬ 
ering.  Scot,  tf  Dial.  Eng. 
grue,  7i.  [Of  uncertain  origin  ; 
cf.  OF.  gru  meal,  grain,  or  OF. 
gru  small  fish.)  A  particle.  Obs. 
grue,  7i.  [Cf.  OF.  gru  meal.]  A 
cake  made  of  meal.  Obs. 
grue,  a.  Snow  or  thin  ice  that 
Boats.  Scot.  Dial.  Eng. 
gru'el,  r.  t.  [Cf.  to  tax*  orie's 
gruel.  See  gruel,  n.]  To  ex¬ 
haust  the  capacitv  or  endurance 
of  ;  to  disable.  Slang. 
gru'el-er,  gru'el-ler,  n  1.  One 
who  eats  gruel  ;  —  applied  to  a 
certain  set  of  Oxford  students  in 
the  17th  century.  Orf.  E.  D. 

2.  An  unsolvable  problem ;  a 
“settler.”  Sl<tnO,  JSnff. 

fm-e'so  (groo-a's6),  n.  [Sp., 
it.,  bulky,  coarse.]  Mining. 
Quicksilver  ore  in  large  lumps. 
Cf.  granza.  Western  U.  S. 
grufe,  gruff.  oroof. 
gruff  (grQf),  7i.  Quarrel.  Colloq. 
gruff  (dial.  grQf,  grdbf),  t>.  t. 
To  treat  gruffly.  Obs.  or  Dial. 
gruff  ( dial,  grflf,  grdbf  h  v.  i.  To 
snore  :  grunt.  Dial.  Eng. 
gruff '1-neBB  (grOf'T-nea),  n. 
Gruffness.  Rare. 


gruff'ish,  a.  See  -ish. 
gruff'y,  a.  Gruff.  Obs. 
grufllngea.  +  gkovelings. 
gruft'ed,  p.  a.  Dirty  ;  grimy. 

Dial.  Eng. 

gruge,  grugge  +  grudge. 
Gru'i-dae  (grdo'I-de),  n.  pi. 
[NL.,  fr.  L.  grus  crane.]  Zool. 
Family  consisting  of  the  cranes. 
GnUl-tor'mea  (-fdr'mez).  n.  pi. 
[NL. ;  L.  grus  crane  +  -form.] 
Zool.  A  suborder  or  other  cate¬ 
gory  of  birds  of  which  the  cranes 
are  the  type.  It  is  often  nearly 
or  exactly  equiv.  to  Geranomor - 
]>hw.  In  a  narrower  sense  it  ex¬ 
cludes  the  rails  and  their  allies. 
—  gru'i-form  (-fdrm),  a.  if  n. 
gru'ine  (groo'Tn  ;  -In  ;  183),  a. 
[L.  grus  crane.]  Zool.  Pert,  to 
or  resembling  the  cranes, 
gruip  (griip).  Scot.  var.  of 
group,  n. 

grnlingiB.  +  grovelinos. 
grulle.  +  grill,  provoke, 
grum'bl.  Grumble.  Ref.  Sp. 
grum'bld.  Grumbled.  Ref.  Sp. 

f  rum 'bier  (grfi  m'blS  r),  n. 

.  One  that  grumbles. 

2.  =  ORUNTER,  fish. 

Grum  ble-to'ni-an  (-b’l-tfi'nY- 
rJn),  n.  [From  grumble,  t\]  A 
member  of  an  English  politi¬ 
cal  party  in  the  17th  century  ;  — 
so  called  by  their  opponents. 
Obs.  or  Hist.  [blingy  p.  pr.  I 
grum'bling-ly,  adv.  oi‘  prum-l 

f;rum'bly,  a.  Given  to  gru m- 
>ling  ;  like  a  grumble.  Colloq. 
grume.  foRooM.  [See  star.  I 
Gru'mi-um  (groo'mY-fim),  n.  | 
grum'ly,  adv.  of  grum.  See-LY. 
grum'ly  (grd&m'lY),  a.  [See 
grum.]  Grumbly.  Scot,  if  Dial. 


grum'ly,  «.  [See  grummel.] 
Turbid.  Scot.  4r  Dial.  Eng. 
grumme.  v.  i.  [Cf.  D.  grommen; 
E.  grumble.]  To  grumble.  Obs. 
grum'mel.  -f  gromwell. 
grum'mel  (dial.  gr<56m'’l), 
grum'mel8  (-’lz),  n.  [Cf.  Sw. 
arumlig  turbid,  grummel  dregs, 
Fries,  grum.]  Sediment  ;  dregs. 
Ohs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 

frum'met  (dial,  grfim'et), 

OF.  gromet  servant,  shopnoy.] 
A  cabin  boy  ;  an  awkward  boy. 
Obs.,  Hist.,  or  Dial.  Eng. 
grum'met.  Var.  of  grommet. 
grum'neBB,  n.  See -ness. 
gru'mous-neBB,  n.  See  -ness. 
grump  (grfimp).  v.  i.  [Cf. 
grumpy.]  To  sulk.  Colloq . 
grumph  (grfimf;  grdbmf),  v.  i. 
^  n.  Grunt.  Scot. 
grumph'y  .grumph'ie  (grfim'fY ; 
grdbm'pY),  n.  A  pig;  a  sow.  Scot. 
grump'i-ly  (grfim'pY-lY),  adv. 
of  GRUMPY.  See-LY. 
grump 'i-ness.  7i.  See -ness. 
grump'ish,  a.  Grumpy.  Rare. 
grumps  (grumps),  n.  pi.  Sulks. 
Dial,  or  Colloq. 
grun.  ^  grin,  snare, 
grun  (gr<56n).  Scot.  &  dial.  Eng. 
mfin.,  pret.,  &  p.  p.  of  grind. 
grun  (grdbn).  Scot,  and  dial. 
Eng.  var.  of  ground. 

Grim,  An  as-ta'si-us  <  ftn'tfs-ta'- 
shY-ws  griin' ;  G.  ii'na-sta's?- 
<55s).  Pseudonym  of  the  German 
poet  von  Auersperg  (1800-76). 
grnneb,  v.  i.  [Cf.  grudge, 
grunt.]  To  grumble  ;  grudge. 
Obs.  or  Archaic. 
grund  (grd&nd).  Obs.,  Scot.,  or 
dial.  Eng.  var.  of  ground 
grnn'del  (grfin'del).  [Cf.  D. 


grondel.  See  ground]  4 
groundling  (fish).  Dial.  Eng. 
Grun'dl-fied  (-dY-fld),  p.  a. 
Made  to  suit  Mrs.  Grundy.  R. 
||  Grund'le  gnng  (grdbnt'la'- 

fdbng),  7i.  [G.]  Foundation,  or 
undamental  part, 
grund'sel  +  groundsel. 
grundswilie.  «f*  groundsel. 
grnn'dy  (grfin'dY),  n.  Metal. 
Granulateu  pig  iron,  used  in 
making  granulated  steel, 
grune  (dial.  grun).  Obs.  or 
dial.  Eng.  var.  of  groin,  snout, 
grii'ner-ite  (grii'n?r-Tt),  n.  [Af¬ 
ter  E  L.  Griiner.]  Min.  A  brown, 
silky,  fibrous  variety,  FeSiOs, 
of  amphibole.  Sp.gr.,  3.71. 
grii  ner-it  i-za'tion  (-Yt-Y-za'- 
shwn),  7i.  Conversion  into  grii- 
nerite. 

frnn'sel.  Obs.,  rare,  or  dial. 

)ng.  var.  of  groundsel. 
grun'stane  (grdbn'stwn).  Scot, 
and  dial  Eng.  var.  of  grind¬ 
stone.  [groundsel,  plant. I 
grun'swel,  g  run's  we  11.  +1 

grunt'ing,  p.  pr.  if  vb.  n.  of 
grunt.  —  grunting  cow  or  ox. 
The  yak.  —  g.  perch.  The  fresh¬ 
water  drumtisn.  [ing.I 

grunt'ing-ly,  adv.  of  orunt-| 
grun'tle  (grfin't’l  ;  grd&n't’ty, 
v.  i.  [Freq.  of  grunt .1  To 
grunt  ;  grumble;  sulk.  Obs.  or 
Scot,  if  Dial.  Eng.  [.Scot. I 

grun'tle,  n.  A  grunt;  the  snout. | 
grunt'ling,  n.  A  young  pig. 
grun'yie  (grdbn'yY),  grun'zie. 
Scot.  vars.  of  groin,  snout, 
grup  (grfip  ;  grdbp).  Scot,  and 
dial.  Eng.  var.  of  grip,  to  seize, 
grup.  grupe.  Obs.,  Scot.,  or  dial. 
Eng.  var.  of  oroop. 


51e,  senate,  eftre,  &m,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofa ;  eve,  event,  find,  recent,  maker;  Ice,  ill;  old,  obey,  orb,  ddd,  soft,  connect ;  use,  unite,  urn,  tip,  circus,  menu ; 

11  Foreign  Word.  f  Obsolete  Variant  of.  +  combined  with.  =  equals. 


GRUPPO 


957 


GUARD 


Guacharo,  or  Oilbird. 


Gins  (grQs),  n. ;  gen.  Gedis  (groo'Is).  [L.,  a  crane.] 

1.  Astron.  A  southern  constellation,  just  south  of  Pisces 
australis ;  the  Crane. 

2.  Zool.  The  genus  consisting  of  the  typical  cranes. 

Gru  yfere'  cheese  (gru'ySr').  A  firm  skim-milk  cheese, 

of  a'pale  yellow  color  and  containing  numerous  holes  ;  — 
called  also  in  the  United  States  Schweitzerkase  or  Schweit¬ 
zer.  It  is  made  chiefly  in  Switzerland  and  eastern  France 
(originally  at  Gruyere,  Switz.). 

Gry-phae'a  (grT-ie'd ;  gri-),  n. 

[NL.,  fr.  L.  gryphus,  or  gryps . 
gen.  gryphis ,  a  griffin.]  Paleon. 

A  genus  of  fossil  shells  closely  al¬ 
lied  to  the  oyster,  but  having  the 
left  valve  strongly  arched  with  an 
incurved  beak,  and  the  right  valve  Gryph®a(G\  mcurva). 
flat.  They  occur  from  the  Lias  to  the  Tertiary, 
gry  po'sis  (gn-po'sis  ;  gri-),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  ypvmoao: 
a  crooking,  fr.  ypvn6<;  curved.]  Med.  Abnormal  curvature, 
esp.  of  the  finger  nails. 

grys'bok  (gris'bok),  n.  [D.  grijs  gray  -f  bok  buck.]  A 
small  reddish  South  African  antelope  ( Neotragus  melano- 
fw),  now  becoming  rare,  and  found  only  north  and  west 
of  the  Limpopo  River, 
gua'cha-ro  (gwa'clia-ro),  n. 

[Sp.  gudcharo ,  prob.  fr.  na¬ 
tive  name.]  A  remarkable 
nocturnal  bird  ( Steatornis  ca- 
ripensis )  of  northern  South 
America  and  Trinidad,  re¬ 
lated  to  the  goatsuckers,  and 
in  some  characters  to  the 
owls.  It  feeds  upon  fruits 
and  nests  in  caverns.  It  is 
now  considered  as  constitut¬ 
ing  a  family  by  itself,  the 
Steatornitliidae.  An  oil,  used 
in  place  of  butter,  is  ex¬ 
tracted  from  the  young  by 
the  natives,  whence  it  is  also  called  oilbird. 
gua 'CO  (gwa'ko),  7i.  [Sp.]  a  A  tropical  American  astera- 

ceous  vine  ( Willughbasya  amara) ;  also,  its  aromatic  dried 
leaves,  reputed  to  be  an  antidote  to  snake  bites,  and  a  cure 
for  dyspepsia,  asthma,  and  rheumatism,  b  A  South  Amer¬ 
ican  plant  ( Aristolochia  anguicida),  also  employed  as  a 
remedy  for  snake  bites. 

guai'ac  (gwi'Sk),  n.  [See  guaiacum.]  a  =  guaiacum,  2,  3. 
b  The  tonka  bean;  also,  the  tree  bearing  it.  French  Guiana. 
guai'a  COl  (gwl'd-kol ;  -kol),  n.  [guaiacum  -j--oZ.]  Chem. 
A  colorless  liquid,  C7H802,  with  a  peculiar  odor.  It  is  the 
methyl  ether  of  pyrocatechin,  and  is  obtained  by  distill¬ 
ing  guaiacum  from  wood-tar  creosote,  and  in  other  ways. 
It  has  been  used  in  treating  pulmonary  tuberculosis, 
gual'a-cum  (-kMm),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Sp.  guayaco ,  from  native 
name  in  Haiti.]  1.  [cap.~\  Bot.  A  small  genus  of  tropical 
American  zygophyllaceous  trees  and  shrubs,  having  pin¬ 
nate  leaves,  mostly  blue  flowers,  and  capsular  fruit. 

2.  The  hard  greenish  brown  wood  yielded  by  trees  of  this 
genus,  esp.  by  G.  officinale.  See  lignum- vite. 

3.  A  greenish  resin  with  a  faint  balsamic  odor,  obtained 
from  the  trunk  of  G.  officinale,  used  medicinally  as  a 
remedy  for  gout,  rheumatism,  and  skin  diseases.  It  pos¬ 
sesses  the  property  of  changing  color  in  the  presence  of 
various  oxidizing  agents.  It  is  said  to  consist  chiefly 
of  three  acids,  gu&i-ac'ic  acid,  C2GH34O4,  guai'a-con'ic  acid, 
C20H24O5,  and  guaVa-cin'ic  acid,  Cv.iHonOfi,  all  probably  con¬ 
densation  products  of  tiglic  aldehyde  and  guaiacol.  Also, 
the  similar  resin  from  other  species  of  Guaiacum. 

4.  A  related  tree  of  Texas  and 
Mexico  ( Pori (era  angustifolia ), 
or  its  wood  or  resinous  exudate. 

guai-ap'er-ol  (gwi-5p'er-ol;  -51), 
n.  [ guaiacol  -f-  piperidine.] 

Pharm.  A  white  crystalline 
substance,  C12H1902N,  used  in 
the  treatment  of  phthisis.  It 
is  a  compound  of  piperidine  and 
guaiacol. 

gua  m£'  (gwa-ma'),  n.  [Sp. 

Cuba  and  Porto  Rico.]  A  tropi¬ 
cal  American  mimosaceous  tree 
{Inga  laurina )  with  quadripin- 
nate  leaves  and  slender  clusters 
of  pale  flowers.  It  is  much  used 
as  a  shade  for  coffee  plantations, 
guan  (gwan),  n.  Any  of  vari¬ 
ous  species  of  large,  more  or 
less  arboreal,  gallinaceous  birds 


Guan  ( Penelope  cristata). 
(15) 


of  Central  and  South  America,  constituting  Penelopt, 
Pipile ,  Ortalis,  and  allied  genera.  They  form  the  sub¬ 
family  Penelopina*  of  the  family  Cracida*.  Several  of  the 
species  are  often  tamed,  but  rarely  breed  in  captivity.  One 
species  (see  chachalaca)  is  found  as  far  north  as  Texas, 
gua-na'co  (gwa-na'ko),  71.  ;  pi.  -cos  (-koz).  [Sp.  guanaco , 
Peruv.  huanacu.  Cf.  huanaco.]  A  South  American  mam¬ 
mal  {Lama  huanacos)  of  the  camel  family,  larger  and  more 
graceful  than  the  llama,  inhabiting  the  temperate  parts 
of  South  America,  including  Patagonia.  It  is  supposed  to 
be  the  wild  form  from  which  both  the  llama  and  alpaca 
are  derived. 

gua'na-mine  (gwa'na-min  ;  gwa/nu-men' ;  184),  n.  Also 
-min.  [swamdine  -}-  amine.)  Org.  Che7n.  Any  of  a  series 
of  heterocyclic  bases  formed  by  heating  guanidine  salt6 
of  the  fatty  acids  ;  as,  ioimoguanamine. 

Guan'che  (gwan'cha),  n.  [Sp.]  One  of  the  aboriginal  in¬ 
habitants  of  the  Canary  Islands,  exterminated  or  absorbed 
by  European  conquerors  in  the  15th  century.  They  are 
described  as  a  tall,  blond,  handsome  people,  brave  war¬ 
riors,  and  well  advanced  in  neolithic  culture.  The  known 
vestiges  of  their  language  seem  to  ally  them  to  the  Berbers, 
gua'ni  dine  (gwa'nl-din;  -den;  184),  n.  Also -din.  Org. 
Chem.  A  strong  base,  NH:C(NH2)2,  formed  by  the  oxi¬ 
dation  of  guanine,  by  heating  ammonium  sulphocyanate, 
and  in  other  ways.  Its  crystals  are  deliquescent, 
gua'nlne  (gwa'mu  ;  -nen;  184),  n.  Also  -nin.  Chan. 
A  white  basic  substance,  C6H6ON5,  occurring  in  guano,  in 
the  liver,  pancreas,  and  other  glands  of  mammals,  and  in 
many  plants.  It  is  closely  related  to  uric  acid, 
gua'no  (gwa'no),  n.  ;  pi.  -nos  (-noz).  [Sp.  guano,  fr. 
Peruv.  huanu  dung.]  1.  A  substance  found  in  great 
abundance  on  some  coasts  or  islands  frequented  by  sea 
fowls,  and  composed  chiefly  of  their  excrement.  It  is 
rich  in  phosphates,  nitrogenous  matter,  and  other  material 
fqr  plant  growth,  and  lias  hence  been  much  used  as  a  fer¬ 
tilizer.  The  best  deposits,  however,  are  now  exhausted. 

2.  Any  manure  of  similar  character,  as  the  excrement  of 
bats,  preparations  of  fish  refuse,  etc. 
gua-nyl'ic  (gwd-nil'Tk),  a.  [guanine  -f-  -yl  -f-  -ic.] 
Physiol.  Chem.  Pertaining  to  or  designating  a  nucleic  acid 
which  is  obtained  from  the  pancreas,  and  which  yields 
guanine  as  one  of  its  chief  cleavage  products, 
gua-pe'na  (gwd-pe'nd),  71.  [Prob.  fr.  native  name.]  A 


fish  {Eques  lanceolatus) 
stripes  on  each  side, 
n.  [Tupi  g  uar  an  h, 
Pharm.  A  preparation 


West  Indian  sciaenoid 
with  two  dark  brown 
gua-ra'na  (gwa-ra'nd), 
name  of  the  plant.] 
from  the  seeds  of  a 
Brazilian  climb¬ 
ing  sapindaceous 
shrub  {Paullinia 
cupana)  used  in 
making  an  astrin¬ 
gent  drink  and  as 
a  nerve  stimu¬ 
lant. 

Gua-ra'nl  (-ne),  n.  Guapena  (Etiue a  lanceolatus ).  (|) 

An  Indian  of  an  extensive  linguistic  stock  originally  form¬ 
ing  the  bulk  of  the  native  peoples  of  Paraguay.  They 
were  early  Christianized  by  the  Jesuits  and  formed  into 
the  settlements  called  the  Paraguay  Missions,  which  were 
maintained  until  the  expulsion  of  the  Jesuits  in  1768,  after 
which  the  Guaranis  rapidly  diminished.  —  Gua-ra'ni-an 
(gwa-ra'nT-dn),  a. 

guarantee'  (gSr'Sn-te'),  n.  ;  pi.  -tees  (-tez').  [Perh. 
orig.  fr.  Sp.  garante  {Oxf.  E.  D.)  a  guarantor,  warrant 
(see  warrant),  but  confused  with  guaranty ,  prob.  influ¬ 
enced  by  words  like  assignee,  lessee,  etc.  See  guaranty  ; 
cf.  warrantee.]  1.  One  who  makes  a  guaranty ;  one 
who  acts  as  a  surety  or  gives  security  ;  a  guarantor. 

2.  Act  of  one  who  makes  a  guaranty  or  acts  as  a  surety. 
=  GUARANTY,  71.,  1. 

3.  That  which  is  given  by  way  of  security ;  something 
made  or  held  as  a  security.  =  guaranty,  n.,  3. 

4.  The  person  to  whom  a  guaranty  is  made  ;  —  the  correl¬ 
ative  of  guarantor.  See  def.  1,  above. 

(IElT*  This  late  sense  is  probably  due  to  mistaken  identifi¬ 
cation  of  the  ending  with  the  -ee  suffix  of  many  legal  terms. 

guaran  tee',  v.  t. ;  guar/ an-teed'  (-ted) ;  guar'an-tee'- 
ing.  1.  To  be  a  guarantee,  warranty,  or  surety  for  ;  esp., 
to  undertake  to  answer  for  the  debt,  default,  or  miscarriage 
of  (another)  ;  to  become  responsible  for  the  fulfillment  of 
(the  agreement  of  another).  See  guaranty,  n. 

2.  To  engage  for  the  existence,  permanence,  nature,  or 
the  like,  of  (something) ;  to  undertake  to  do  or  secure 
(something)  ;  to  warrant  (which  see). 


3.  To  give  a  guaranty  to  (another)  ;  to  give  or  furnish 
security  to  ;  to  secure  ;  —  used  with  against,  from ,  in  ;  ast 
guaranteed  in  their  liberty  by  a  constitution. 

On  condition  of  being  guaranteed  more  or  less  efficaciously 
against  his  tyranny.  J.  S.  Mill. 

Syn.  —  See  insure. 

guaranteed  bond,  Fhiance,  a  bond  the  principal  and  interest 
of  which  are  guaranteed  by  another  than  the  obligor  of 
the  bond.  —  g.  stock,  Fit? once,  stock  the  dividends  on  which 
are  guaranteed  by  another  than  the  issuing  company, 
guarantee  association  or  company.  A  corporation  or 
joint-stock  company  which  makes  guaranties  or  acts  as  a 
surety  on  the  principle  of  insurance, 
guar'an-tor'  (gSr'dn-tOT),  n.  [See  guaranty  ;  cf.  war¬ 
rantor.]  Law.  One  who  makes  or  gives  a  guaranty  or 
surety  ;  one  who  enters  in  a  guaranty. 

The  terms  surety  and  guarantor  are  often  confounded  from  the 
fact  that  a^  guarantor  is  in  common  acceptation  a  surety  for 
another.  The  rules  of  the  common  law  as  to  sureties  are  not 
strictly  applied  to  guarantors,  but  rather  the  rules  of  the  law 
merchant,  and  the  true  distinction  seems  to  be  this  :  That  a  sure¬ 
ty  is  in  the  first  instance  answerable  for  the  debt  for  which  he 
makes  himself  responsible,  and  his  contracts  are  often  special¬ 
ties,  while  a  guarantor  is  only  liable  when  default  is  made  bv 
the  party  whose  undertaking  is  guaranteed,  and  his  agreement 
is  one  of  simple  contract.  A  surety  is  not,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
entitled  to  notice,  and  is  not  discharged  bv  the  insolvency  of  the 
principal  debtor,  for  want  of  notice,  although  the  principal  debtor 
was  solvent  when  the  debt  became  due. 

Courtis  v.  Dennis  (7  Metcalf  ( Mass.)  518). 
guar'an-ty  (g£r'dn-tT),  n.  ;  pi.  -ties  (-tlz).  [OF.  guaraw- 
tie ,  garantie,  F.  garantie ,  fr.  OF.  guarantir ,  garantir ,  to 
warrant,  to  guaranty,  F.  garantir.  See  warrant,  v.  6c 
n.  ;  cf.  warranty,  guarantee.]  1.  An  undertaking  to  an¬ 
swer  for  the  payment  of  some  debt,  or  the  performance  of 
some  duty,  of  another,  in  case  of  the  failure  of  such  other 
to  pay  or  perform,  or  (otherwise  expressed)  a  promise  to 
answer  for  the  debt,  default,  or  miscarriage  of  another  ;  a 
warranty  ;  a  security  ;  a  guarantee.  In  British  usage  the 
guarantor  (who  is  usually  called  the  surety)  is  in  general 
liable  upon  the  default  of  the  principal  without  notice,  un¬ 
less  otherwise  stipulated.  In  some  of  the  United  States  the 
same  usage  obtains,  as  in  the  State  of  New  York.  In  other 
States  a  distinction  is  made  between  guaranty  and  surety¬ 
ship,  quai'antor  and  surety,  the  distinction  being  given  m 
Courtis  v.  Dennis  (7  Metcalf,  518),  cited  under  guarantor. 
Where  this  distinction  obtains  the  guarantor  is  usually 
held  to  be  liable  only  on  due  proceedings  having  been  inef¬ 
fectually  taken  to  enforce  the  claim  against  the  principal. 
In  general  a  guaranty  comes  within  the  provisions  of  the 
Statute  of  Frauds  providing  that  “no  action  shall  be 
brought  whereby  to  charge  the  defendant  upon  any  special 
promise  to  answer  for  the  debt,  default,  or  miscarriage  of 
another  person  .  .  .  unless  the  agreement,  ...  or  some 
memorandum  or  note  thereof,  shall  be  in  writing,  signed 
by  the  party  to  be  charged  therewith  ”  or  his  lawfully 
authorized  agent. 

2.  An  agreement  by  which  one  person  promises  to  make 
another  secure  in  the  possession,  enjoyment,  or  the  like, 
of  something  ;  an  agreement  by  which  one  undertakes 
to  make  sure  or  certain  the  existence,  continuance,  or 
the  like,  of  something ;  specif.,  Internat.  Law ,  an  agree¬ 
ment  or  convention  by  which  one  or  more  states  agree  to 
secure  to  one  or  more  other  states  the  enjoyment  of  cer¬ 
tain  claims,  rights,  or  possessions,  the  continuance  of 
certain  conditions,  or  the  like. 

3.  Something  given  or  possessed  as  security  for  the  exist¬ 
ence  or  continuance  of  something  ;  something  given  or 
had  as  a  means  of  securing  the  existence,  performance,  or 
fulfillment  of  something  ;  a  security. 

guar'an-ty  (g5r'an-tT),  v.  t. ;  guar'an-tied  (-tld) ;  guar'- 
an-ty-ing  (-tT-Tng).  To  guarantee.  See  guarantee,  v.  t. 
guard  (gard),  v.  t.  ;  guard'ed  ;  guard'ing.  [OF.  guarder , 
garder,  ivarder ,  F.  garder ;  of  G.  origin,  cf.  OHG.  war- 
ten,  to  be  on  the  watch,  G.  warten ,  OS.  wardon.  See  ward, 
v.  6c  n.  ;  cf.  guard,  «.]  1.  To  protect  the  edge  of,  esp. 

with  an  ornamental  border ;  hence,  formerly,  to  face  or 
ornament  with  lists,  laces,  etc. 

The  body  of  your  discourse  is  sometimes  guarded  with  frag¬ 
ments,  and  the  guards  are  but  slightly  basted  on  neither.  Shak. 

2.  To  protect  from  danger  ;  to  secure  against  surprise,  at¬ 
tack,  or  injury ;  to  keep  in  safety  ;  to  defend  ;  shelter ; 
shield  ;  as,  guns  and  troops  guard  the  city. 

For  Heaven  still  guards  the  right.  Shak . 

3.  To  accompany  as  for  protection  ;  to  escort.  Archaic. 

4.  To  watch  over,  to  prevent  escape  or  restrain  from 
violence,  from  indiscretion,  or  the  like ;  to  restrain  ;  as,  to 
guard  a  prisoner  or  a  maniac  ;  to  guard  one’s  speech. 

6.  To  furnish  with  proper  checks  or  corrections;  to  safe¬ 
guard  ;  as,  to  guard  an  experiment ;  courts  guard  the  laws 
against  misapplication. 

6.  In  games,  to  protect  by  safeguards  or  support ;  as,  to 


||  grup'po  (groop'po),  n. ;  pi. 
-Pi(-pe).  [It.]  Music.  A  group  ; 
a  phrase  ;  sometimes,  a  turn. 
gro're(grii'rg),  n.  [AS.  yryre.) 
Terror  ;  horror.  Obs. 
gro're-ful,  a.  Horrible;  terrible. 
Obs.  —  gru're-ful-ly,  adv.  Obs. 
grosh,  v.  t.  6f  i.  [See  crush,  ??.] 
To  crush  ;  crumble.  Archaic. 
gruah'iefgrtish'Y  ;  groosh'T),  a. 
Also  grnsh  (griish  ;  grdosh).  Of 
thriving  growth.  Scot. 
0ru'8ian  (groo'shrtn),  a.  [From 
Russ.  Gruziya  Georgia.]  Of  or 
pertaining  to  Georgia  in  the 
Caucasus,  or  its  inhabitants  or 
their  language  ;  Georgian. 
GnUgon  ar'mor  orar'mour 
(groo'stfn).  [After  II.  Gruson  (b. 
1821),  German  inventor.]  See 
armor,  n.,  5. 

grustlis.  Obs.  pi.  of  gristle. 
grut.  f  OROOT. 
grutch  (  grOch  ;  dial,  grdbch), 
v.  t.  fie  t.  [See  grudge.]  To  mur¬ 
mur  ;  grudge.  Archaic  or  Dial. 
grutch,  n.  A  complaint ;  also, 
a  grudge.  Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 
grutch'er,  n.  A  grumbler.  Obs. 
grutch'lng-ly,  adv.  Grum- 
DliHgly.  Obs.  [Dial.  Eng.  | 
grute.  Var.  of  grout,  lees. | 
grut'ten  (grbt'’n).  Scot,  and 
dial.  Eng.  p.  p.  of  greet,  to  cry. 
gro'ttun  (groo'tum),  n. ;  L.  pi. 
-ta  (-ta).  [LL.,  prop,  a  grain,  of 
Teutonic  origin,  akin  to  E. 
grout  coarse  meal.]  =  milium. 
grove.  Dial.  Eng.  for  groove. 
gr.  wt.  Abbr.  Gross  weight, 
gry-.  For  words  beginning  in 
ffry-,  see  the  forms  in  gri-. 


gry  (gri),  n.  [Gr.  ypv  a  trifle, 
bit. J  A  measure  equal  to  one 
tentn  of  a  line.  Obs. 
gryde.  +  gride,  [shudder.  Obs.  I 
grye,  v.  i.  [Cf.  grue.]  ?  To| 
gryf'fon,  gryf'on.  +  griffin. 
grylle,  n.  [L.  gryllus.]  A  cricket. 

Obs. 

Gryl'li-dae  (grfl'T-de),  n.pl. 
[NT,.  See  grylle.]  Zool.  The 
family  of  orthopterous  insects 
consisting  of  the  crickets. 
Gryllo-tal'pa  (^rlTC-tftKpd), 
n.  [NL.  ;  L,.  gryllus  cricket  -f 
talpa  mole.]  The  genus  consist¬ 
ing  of  the  typical  mole  crickets. 
Gryl'lus  ('grll'us),  n.  [L., 
cricket.]  Zool.  Tne  genus  con¬ 
sisting  of  the  typical  crickets, 
grynde.  i*  groin. 
gry-pa'nl  an  (grY-pa'nY-dn  ; 
grT-),  a.  [Gr.  ypvrrdvios  bowed 
by  age,  fr.ypv7ro?  curved.]  Zool. 
Bent  at  the  end  ;  —  said  of  the 
bill  of  certain  birds.  Bare. 
grype.  +  gripe. 
gryph'en.  +  griffin. 
gryph'on  (grYf'wn).  Var.  of 
griffin;  —  sometimes  used 
where  classical  associations  are 
emphasized.  [fon  vulture. I 
gryphon  vulture.  Var.ofGRiF-| 
Gryph  o-sau'rus  (grYf/c!-s6'rt!s  ; 
grVrb-),  n.  [NL.  SeeGRiPiio- 
saurus.]  Syn.  of  Archaeop¬ 
teryx. 

Gr3rp/o-the'ri-um  (grYp/r>-the'rY- 
ttm  ;  grl/p0-),  n.  [NL.  ;  Gr. 
ypvTro?  curved  -I-  -therium.] 
Syn.  of  Glossotherium. 
grys.  +  grice. 


grys'buck.  Var.  of  grysbok. 
gryse.  d*  grice. 

gs.  Abbr.  Guineas. 

.  S.  Abbr.  General  secretary  ; 
Grand  Secretary,  Scribe,  Senti¬ 
nel,  Sentry,  or  Steward  ( Free¬ 
masonry ). 

G.  S.  B.  Abbr.  Freemasonry. 
Grand  Sword  Bearer. 

G.  S.  D.  Abbr.  Freemasonry. 
Grand  Senior  Deacon. 

G.  Sec.  Abbr.  Freemasonry. 
Grand  Secretary, 
g  sol  re  ut.  Music.  One  of  two 
notes  in  Guido  Aretino’s  scale. 
See  gamut,  Illust.  Obs. 

Gsp.  Abbr.  Gasparo. 

G.  S  P.  Abbr.  Good  Service 
Pension.  [Gustavus.j 

Gst-  Abbr.  Gustav;  Gustave  ;| 
G  string.  See  under  G.  [use.| 
G.  S.  U.  Abbr.  General  signals | 
G  S.  W.  Abbr.  Freemasonry. 
Grand  Senior  Warden. 

G.  T.  Abbr.  Good  Templar  ; 
Grand  Tiler,  Grand  Treasurer 
( Freemasonry ). 

Gt.  Br.  Abbr.  Great  Britain. 

G.  T.  0.  Abbr.  Com.  Good  till 
canceled,  or  countermanded. 
GTD-  Abbr.  Guaranteed  ;  — 
used  on  stock  tickers. 

Gth.  Abbr.  Gunther. 

Gtt.,  or  gtt.  Abbr.  Pharm.  Gut- 
ta  or  gutt®  (L.,  a  drop  or  drops). 
Gu  .,orgn.  Abbr.  Guinea;  gules, 
gua'ba  (gwii'va  ;  138).  Var.  of 
GUAVA.  [of  HUACA.  | 

gua'ca  (gwa'kii  ;  wa'ka).  Var.| 
guaTa-mai'a  (gwa/kd-mT'a),  n. 
[Sp.  Amer.  guacamaya,  prob.  fr. 
Quichua  uakamayu  macaw.] 


A  large  parrotfish  ( Pseudosca - 
rus  gnacamaia )  found  from 
Florida  to  Brazil. 

fia^ha-ma'ca  (gwa'chd-ma'- 
i ),  n.  [Sp.]  Tne  bark  of  a 
South  American  apocynaceous 
tree  ( Malouetia  nitida )  contain¬ 
ing  a  violent  narcotic  poison  ; 
also,  the  tree. 

||  gua-chan'che  (gwa-chiin'- 
cha),  ??.,  or  gua-chan'che  pe- 
lon'  (pS-lOn').  Theguaguancne. 
Gua'cho  (gwa'cho),  n.  Mis¬ 
spelling  of  Gaucho. 
gua'co-nize  (gwii'ko-nlz),  v.  t. 
To  affect  with  gunco. 

fua/dal-caz'ar-ite  (gwa/dal- 
ttz'dr-Tt),«.  [Yr.Guadalcazar, 
Mex.]  A  mineral  like  metacin- 
nabarite,  but  containing  zinc, 
guag.  Mining.  Var.  of  gwao. 
guage.  f  gage. 

fuag'er(gai'gr).  Scot,  or  dial, 
ffig.  var.  of  GAUGER. 

||  gua-guan'che  (gwii-gwiin'- 
cha),  n.  [Sp.]  A  barracuda  (Sphy- 
rsetia  guachancho),  of  the  West 
Indies,  Florida,  etc. 
guai'ac  (gwl'ftk),  a.  Pertain¬ 
ing  to  or  resembling  guaiacum. 
guai'a-cene  (-d-sen),  n.  [See 
guaiacum.]  Tiglic  aldehyde, 
guai-ac'lc  (gwI-is'Yk),  guai  a- 
cin'ic  (gwTd-sYn'Yk),  guai  a- 
con'ic  (,-kbn'Yk),  a.  Designating 
certain  acids.  See  guaiacum,  3. 
guai  a-san'ol  (gwVd-s&n'ol  ; 
-81),  n.  [guaiacol,  which  it  gives 
off  in  tne  body,  with  san  in¬ 
serted  to  indicate  its  healing 
property  ;  cf.  L.  sanare  to  heal, 
E.  sane.]  Pharm.  A  white 


crystalline  powder  used  as  an 
anwsthetic  and  antiseptic. 
guaGa-cum  (gwa'yd-kwm; 
gwrd-).  Var.  of  guaiacum. 
gua'na  (gwa'nd).  Corrupt,  of 
iguana.  In  Australia  applied  to 
various  large  lizards. 

Gua'na  (gwa'na),  n.  One  of  a 
tribe  of  Arawakan  Indians  of 
the  upper  Paraguay  River, 
gua-ni'ba-na  (gwii-na'va-na  ; 
133),  o?’  -no  (-no),  n.  [Sp.]  The 
soursop. 

gua  na-Jua'tite  (gwiPnd-hwa'- 
tit),  n.  [From  Guanajuato, 
Mexico.]  Min.  Bismuth  selenide, 
Bi2S.3,  in  bluish  gray,  metallic- 
looking  crystals  or  masses.  H., 
2.5-3.5.  Sp.  gr.,  about  6.4. 
gua'nase  (gwii'nas),  n.  Physiol. 
Chem.  An  enzyme  that  trans¬ 
forms  guanine  into  xanthine, 
gua'na-zole  (gwii'nd-zol),  n. 
Qyttamdine  -f  azole.)  Chem.  A 
crystalline  triazole,  C2HcN5, 
prepared  artificially, 
gua'ne-lde  (gwa'nf-Td  ;  -Yd),  n. 
Also  -id.  Chem.  A  derivative 
of  guanidine.  Cf.  ureide. 
guan'go  (gwiiij'^5),  n.  [Sp.] 


Bot.  =  SAMAN. 


.  Indies. 


gua  ni-do-pro  pi-on'ic  (gwiPnY- 
do-pro'pY-on'Yk),  a.  Chem.  See 
alacreatine. 

gua-nif'er-ous  (gwd-nYf'?r-us), 

a.  [guano  + -fe rous.)  Yielding 
guano. 

gua'no  (gwa'nd),  -nlze  (-nTz), 
v.  t.  To  enrich  with  guano.  R. 
gua'no  (gwa'no),  n.  [S  p. 
Amer.]  The  corkwood  Ochroma 
lagopus.  W.  Indies. 


gua'no,  n.  Var.  of  guana;  in 
New  Zealand,  the  tuatara. 
gua'o  (gwa'o),  n.  [Cuban  Sp.] 
Any  west  Indian  anacardia- 
ceous  tree  of  the  genus  Como- 
cladia,  the  species  of  which 
poison  by  contact, 
guar.  Abbr.  Guaranteed. 
gua'ra(gwa'ra),  n.  [Sp.]  Any 
sapindaceous  tree  of  the  genus 
Cupania.  Sp.  Amer. 
gua-ra'  (gwii-rii' ;  as  generic 
name }  gwa'ra  or  gwa'r a),  n. 
[Tupi  guard.)  a  The  scarlet 
ibis;  also  [cap.),  Zool.,  generic 
name  for  tne  wnite  and  scarlet 
ibises,  b  Var.  of  agouara. 
gua-ra'bu  (g  w  a-r  a'boo).  n. 
[Tupi.]  Any  of  several  anacar- 
diaceous  Brazilian  timber  trees 
of  the  genus  Astronium.  Brazil. 

fua-ra'cha  (gwa-ra'cha),  n. 
Sp.]  A  lively  Spanish  solo 
dance,  now  rare', 
guarand,  n.  [Cf.  F.  garant .] 
Guarantee;  guarantor.  Obs. 

f  ua-ra'nine  (gwii-rii'nYn  ;  -ndn; 
84),  n.  Also  -nin.  Chem.  An 
alkaloid  extracted  from  guara- 
na,  prob.  identical  with  caffeine, 
guar'an-tee'ship,  n.  See  ship. 
guar 'an-tor  ship,  n.  See  -ship. 
guar'an-ty-ism  (g  a  r'rt  n-t  Y- 
Yz’m),  n.  Econ.  The  system  or 
operation  of  the  various  agen¬ 
cies  organized  to  promote  thrift, 
gua-ra'po  (g  w  a-r  a'p  d),  n. 
[Amer.  Sp.]  A  fermented  drink 
made  from  sugar  cane.  Sp.  Am. 
guaTa-pu'cu  (gwii'ra-pdd'kdd), 
n.  [Fr.  a  native  name.]  The  wa~ 
hoo  ( Acanthocybium  solandri). 


food,  foot ;  out,  oil ;  chair  ;  go  ;  sing,  iijk  ;  *fcen,  thin ;  nature,  verdure  (250) ;  K  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144) ;  boN ;  yet ;  zh  —  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  ^ 
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ruard,  S  b,  in 
Fencing  with  the  Foil 
or  Smallsword. 


guard  high  cards  with  low  ones  in  whist  ;  to  guard  a  piece 
or  a  position  in  chess  ;  to  guard  a  goal  in  hockey. 

7-  Bookbinding.  To  place  guards  in,  as  a  scrapbook,  etc. 
Syn.  —  Protect,  shield,  keep,  watch.  See  defend. 

guard  (gard),  v.  i.  To  watch  by  way  of  caution  or  defense  ; 
to  be  in  a  state  or  position  of  defense  or  safety ;  to  stand 
guard  ;  to  take  precautions  ;  as,  to  guard  against  mistakes, 
guard,  ».  [OF.  guarde ,  F.  garde,  prop,  a  watching,  fr.  the 
F.  verb,  orcf.  OHG.  warta  a  watching.  See  guard,  v.  t.  ; 
cf.  ward,  7t.]  1.  Ward;  guardianship.  Obs. 

2.  State  of  being,  or  act  of  holding,  in  ward  ;  protection  ; 
defense  ;  as,  a  nation’s  welfare  is  in  the  guard  of  its  citi¬ 
zens  ;  also,  state  or  act  of  holding  ward,  or  watch  against 
danger  ;  as,  to  keep  guard  ;  to  be  on,  or  off,  one’s  guard. 

3.  a  The  service  or  duties  of  one  who  keeps  military  watch, 
b  A  posture  of  defense,  as  in  fencing,  bayonet  exercise, 
boxing,  etc.  c  Cricket. 

The  position  of  a  bats¬ 
man  or  his  bat  in  guard¬ 
ing  the  wicket. 

4.  Quality  of  being 
watchful  against  dan¬ 
ger  or  mishap;  caution; 
also,  an  instance  of  caution  or  a 
means  of  forestalling  ill ;  a  safe¬ 
guard ;  precaution.  Archaic. 

The  poor  gentleman  has  no  guard,  no 
caution.  Richardson. 

6.  One  that  guards  against  injury, 
danger,  or  attack. 

His  greatness  was  no  guard  to  bar 
heaven’s  shaft.  Shak. 

6.  a  A  man  or  body  of  men  stationed 
to  protect  or  control  a  person  or  po-  On 
sition:  a  watch  ;  a  sentinel ;  specif.,  *" 
a  soldier  or  sailor,  or  a  number  of 
them,  on  guard  duty,  acting  as  an  escort,  or  watching 
prisoners. 

The  guard  which  kept  the  door.  1  Kings  xiv.  27. 
b  pi.  In  the  British  army,  certain  troops  attached  to  the 
person  of  the  sovereign.  They  are  :  the  household  cavalry, 
consisting  of  the  1st  and  2d  Life  Guards  and  the  Royal 
Horse  Guards  ;  the  Foot  Guards,  consisting  of  the  Gren¬ 
adier,  Coldstream,  Scots,  and  Irish  Guards ;  and  seven 
regiments  of  dragoon  guards.  See  army  organization. 
C  A  railroad  conductor.  Gr.  Brit,  d  A  brakeman  or 
gateman,  as  on  an  elevated  railroad.  U.  S.  e  A  society 
officer,  as  of  Freemasons,  f  American  Football.  One  of 
two  players,  called  right  guard  and  left  guard,  next  to  the 
center  in  the  line-up.  g  Curling.  A  stone  played  to  a  po¬ 
sition  where  it  protects  another  from  attack. 

7.  A  border  trimming  on  a  garment,  generally  of  lace  or 
embroidery.  Obs.  or  Hist. 

8-  pi.  [cap.]  Astron.  The  “  Pointers”  of  the  Great  Bear ; 
also  Beta  and  Gamma  in  Ursa  Minor.  Obs. 

9.  Any  fixture  or  attachment  designed  to  protect  or  secure 
against  injury,  soiling,  or  defacement,  theft  or  loss  ;  as  : 
a  That  part  of  a  sword  hilt  which  protects  the  hand,  b 
A  chain  or  cord  for  fastening  a  watch  to  one’s  dress,  c  A 
fence  or  rail  to  prevent  falling  from  the  deck  of  a  vessel, 
d  An  extension  of  the  deck  of  a  vessel  beyond  the  hull ; 
esp.,  in  side-wheel  steam  vessels,  the  framework  of  timbers 
protecting  the  paddle  wheel  and  shaft  at  the  side.  6  A 
plate  of  metal,  beneath  the  stock,  or  the  lock  frame,  of  a 
gun  or  pistol,  having  a  loop,  called  a  bow,  to  protect  the 
trigger,  f  Bookbinding.  An  interleaved  strip  at  the  back, 
as  in  a  scrapbook,  to  guard  against  its  breaking  when 
filled,  g  A  fender. 

10.  Paleon.  The  hard  calcareous  fusiform  or  subcylin- 
drical  piece  which  inslieathes  the  phragmacone  forming 
the  rear  end  of  the  shell  of  belenmites  ;  the  rostrum. 

Syn.  —  Defense,  shield,  protection,  safeguard ;  convoy, 
escort ;  care,  attention,  watch,  heed. 

guard  of  the  standard.  Mil.  See  under  color  guard. 
guard'ant  (gar'ddnt),  a.  [F.  gardant,  p.  pr.  of  garder. 
See  guard,  v.  t .]  1.  Her.  Gardant. 

2.  Acting  as  a  guard  or  guardian. 

guard  boat.  A  boat  detailed  on  guard  duty,  as  one  em¬ 
ployed  as  a  picket  to  guard  against  surprise,  one  appointed 
to  go  the  rounds  among  ships  of  war  in  a  harbor,  or  one 
used  bv  harbor  authorities. 

guard  brush.  Elec.  Railroads.  A  metallic  brush  for  “  pick¬ 
ing  up  ”  the  current  from  the  live  rail, 
guard  cell,  a  Bot.  See  stoma,  b  Anat.  One  of  the  small 
cells  bordering  the  stomata  of  serous  membranes.  Their 
expansion  and  contraction  influence  the  size  of  the  opening, 
guard'ed,  p.  a.  Protected  ;  defended ;  also,  cautious ; 
wary  ;  circumspect ;  as,  he  was  guarded  in  his  expressions ; 
framed  or  uttered  with  caution  ;  as,  his  expressions  were 
guarded.  — -  guard'ed-ly,  adv.  —  guard'ed  ness,  n. 
guard'house'  (gard'hous/),  n.  Mil.  A  building  which  is 
occupied  by  a  guard,  usually  one  in  which  prisoners  are 
confined  for  misconduct ;  hence,  a  military  lockup, 
guard'l  an  (gar'dl-an),  n.  [F.  gardien ,  OF.  orig.  guar- 
denc. ,  where  the  suffix  is  the  Germanic  -ing  (see  -ing). 


See  guard,  n.  ;  cf.  warden.]  1.  One  who  guards,  pre¬ 
serves,  or  secures ;  one  to  whom  any  person  or  thing  is 
committed  for  protection,  security,  or  preservation. 

2.  Law.  One  who  has,  or  is  entitled  to,  the  care  and  man¬ 
agement  of  the  person  or  property,  or  both,  of  another, 
as  of  a  minor  or  of  a  person  incapable  of  managing  his  own 
affairs.  Cf.  curator,  tutor,  committee.  The  various 
species  of  guardians  recognized  by  the  law  of  England  at 
the  time  of  the  separation  of  the  United  States  in  1  <  76, 
and  to  which  those  of  the  United  States  in  general  conform, 
are  :  Guardian  by  nature.  a  The  father  with  respect  to  the 
person  of  his  heir  apparent  or  heiress  presumptive  —  of 
little  importance  and  doubtful  existence  since  the  aboli¬ 
tion  of  tenures  in  chivalry.  b  A  natural  guardian.  Guard¬ 
ian  for  nurture  or  by  nurture,  the  father,  or  upon  his  decease 
the  mother,  with  respect  to  the  persons  of  all  children  un¬ 
der  14  years  of  age.  Guardianship  by  nature  and  Jor  nur¬ 
ture  as  distinguished  from  the  general  parental  control  are 
now  of  no  practical  importance.  (See  natural  guardian, 
below.)  Guardian  by  election,  a  guardian  elected  by  an  in¬ 
fant  himself  having  lands  m  socage  upon  attaining  his 
14th  year.  The  law  upon  this  kind  of  guardianship  is 
obscure  ;  and  this  guardianship  is  nearly  or  wholly  dis¬ 
used.  Guardian  by  statute,  or,  as  commonly  called,  testa¬ 
mentary  guardian,  a  person  appointed  as  guardian  by  deed 
or  will  (by  virtue  of  12  Car.  II.  (1660)  c.  24,  or  later  enabling 
statute).  Guardian  in  socage,  the  person  who  in  case  of  the 
legal  estate  of  lands  held  in  socage  having  descended  to 
an  infant,  is  his  next  of  blood  to  whom  the  inheritance 
cannot  descend.  Guardian  by  custom,  a  A  guardian  accord¬ 
ing  to  a  custom  existing  in  respect  of  lands  of  copyhold 
tenure,  w  here  the  right  of  guardianship  falls  to  the  next 
of  blood  incapable  of  inheriting  the  estate,  or  may  be 
claimed  by  special  custom  by  the  lord  of  the  manor  or  his 
nominee,  b  A  guardian  according  to  a  now'  disused  cus¬ 
tom  of  London.  Guardian  ad  litem  [L.}  for  the  suitj,  a 
guardian  appointed  by  a  court  of  justice  to  conduct  or 
defend  a  particular  suit  or  legal  proceeding  on  behalf  of 
the  infant.  Such  a  guardian  has  no  charge  of  the  infant’s 
person  or  property.  To  these  classes  in  England  there 
has  been  added  the  guardian  by  appointment  of  the  High  Court 
of  Justice,  appointed  by  that  court,  as  where  the  father 
fails  to  appoint  a  testamentary  guardian.  Natural  guardian 
is  used  to  denote  the  father  or  mother  acting  as  guardian  ; 
—  a  term  not  in  technical  legal  usage,  but  popularly  used 
as  implying  general  parental  authority. 

3.  The  head  of  a  convent  of  Franciscans. 

4.  pi.  [cap.]  Astron.  =  guard,  n.,  8.  Obs. 
guardians  of  the  poor,  the  members  of  a  board  appointed  or 
elected  to  care  for  the  relief  of  the  poor,  or  administer  the 
poor  laws,  within  a  township,  parish,  or  district.  Eng. 

guard'l-an  (gar'dT-an),  a.  Performing,  or  appropriate  to, 
the  office  of  a  protector  ;  as,  a  guardian  care, 
guardian  angel,  an  angel  supposed  to  have  special  care 
for  a  particular  individual.  Cf.  genius,  2.  —  g.  cell.  =  guard 
cell.  —  g.  spirit,  a  tutelary  ;  a  genius.  See  genius,  \. 
guard  mounting  Mil.  The  ceremony  of  installing  the 
new'  guard  and  relieving  the  old  one. 
guard  plate  a  Elec.  A  guard  ring,  b  Metal.  A  plate  that 
closes  the  front  of  a  cupola  or  blast  furnace,  containing 
the  tap  hole,  c  Mach.  The  plate  which  limits  the  amount 
of  opening  of  an  India-rubber  disk  valve, 
guard  rail-  a  Railroads.  A  rail  placed  on  the  inside  of  a 
main  rail,  on  bridges,  at  switches,  etc.,  as  a  safeguard 
against  derailment,  b  A  railing  to  guard  against  accident 
or  trespass,  c  A  timber  bolted  outside  a  vessel  along  the 
plank-sheer  to  act  as  a  fender  w  hen  coming  into  dock, 
guard  ring  9  Elec.  An  annular  disk  of  metal  surround¬ 
ing  and  concentric  with  a  plate  in  an  air  condenser,  as  in 
an  electrometer,  to  prevent  disturbance  of  the  edge  flux 
distribution,  b  A  keeper  ring. 

guard'roonF  (gard'room'),  n.  Mil.  The  room  occupied  by 
the  guard  during  its  term  of  duty ;  also,  a  room  where 
prisoners  are  confined. 

guard  Ship.  Nav.  a  A  vessel  appointed  to  superintend 
marine  affairs  in  a  harbor,  and  also,  in  the  English  serv¬ 
ice,  to  receive  seamen  till  they  are  received  on  their  ships, 
b  The  ship  of  a  squadron  detailed  for  guard  duty, 
guards'man  (gardz'man),  n.  /  pi.  -men  (-men).  1.  [From 
guards ,  gen.  of  guard  -f-  man.]  One  who  guards  ;  a  guard. 
2.  [guards ,  pi.,  -f-  ??ia7?.]  A  member,  either  officer  or  pri¬ 
vate,  of  any  military  body  called  Guards,  as  one  of  the 
household  troops  in  England  or  the  National  Guard  of  a 
State  of  the  United  States. 

guard  wire  Elec.  A  wire  stretched  transversely  above 
a  live  wire,  as  a  trolley  wire,  to  prevent  falling  wires,  as 
telegraph  wires,  from  coming  in  contact  with  it. 

Gua're-a  (gwa're-a;  gwa're-a),  ti.  [NL.,  prob.  fr.  a  West 
Indian  name.]  Bot.  A  large  genus  of  chiefly  tropical 
American  meliaceous  trees  or  shrubs,  with  pinnate  leaves 
and  axillary  clusters  of  small  tetramerous  flowers  suc¬ 
ceeded  by  capsular  fruits.  The  species  are  all  purgative 
and  emetic.  G.  trichil ioides  is  the  muskwood. 

Guas  'ftl'line  (gwas-tal'Yn  ;  -en),  n.  Eccl.  A  member  of 
a  sisterhood,  properly  called  Daughters  of  Mary,  established 
in  Milan,  about  1535,  to  manage  an  institute  for  the 
orphans  of  noble  families  ;  — so  called  from  their  founder, 
the  Countess  of  Guastalla.  This  order  is  distinct  from  the 
Angelicals  (see  angelical,  n.). 

Gua'te-ma'lan  (gwa'te-ma'lan),  a.  Of  or  pert,  to  the  Cen¬ 
tral  American  republic  of  Guatemala  or  its  inhabitants,  the 


majority  of  whom  are  full  blooded  Indians.  —  n.  A  native 
or  citizen  of  Guatemala.  —  Guatemalan  ant,  the  kelep. 
gua'va  (gwa'vd),  n.  [Sp.  guayaba  the  guava  fruit,  guay- 
abo  the  guava  tree ;  prob.  fr.  the  native  West  Indian  name.] 

1.  a  A  tropical  American  shrub  or  small  tree  (Psidium 
guayaba )  with  large  oblong  leaves.  Its  wood  is  used  in 
cabinetwork,  b  The  fruit  of  this  tree,  which  is  about  the 
size  of  a  small  apple.  The  pulp,  which  contains  numerous 
seeds,  is  mildly  acid,  and  is  much  used  in  making  guava 
jelly,  paste,  and  preserve.  Several  varieties  are  cultivated. 

2.  A  West  Indian  mimosaceous  tree  ( Inga  vera)  resem¬ 
bling  the  guama,  and  similarly  used,  esp.  in  Porto  Rico. 

Guay'cu  ran  (gwi'k<56-rdn),  a.  Designating,  or  pert,  to, 
an  extensive  South  American  Indian  linguistic  stock,  of 
Brazil,  Paraguay,  Uruguay,  and  Argentina.  They  are  tall 
and  of  a  brownish  yellow  complexion,  and  valorous  in  war. 
gub 'bins  (gQb'Tnz),  n.  pi.  [Peril,  connected  with  gob  a 
little  mass.]  1.  Fragments;  fish  parings  or  refuse.  Obs. 
2.  Formerly,  the  half-savage  inhabitants  of  a  Devonshire 
district,  on  the  edge  of  Dartmoor.  Contemptuous. 
gu  ber  nac'u  lum  (gu'ber-nSk'u-lam),  n.  ;  pi.  -la  (-la). 
[L.,  a  rudder,  fr.  gubernare  to  steer.  See  govern.] 

1.  Anat.  a  In  the  fetus,  a  fibrous  chord  connecting  the 
testis  and  the  bottom  of  the  scrotum  (or,  in  an  earlier 
stage,  that  part  of  the  abdominal  wall  which  is  to  form  the 
scrotum).  It  does  not  elongate  couimensurately  with 
the  growth  of  the  fetus,  and  thus  causes  the  descent  of 
the  testis,  b  In  the  development  of  the  teeth,  a  slender 
band  of  connective  tissue  connecting  the  sac  of  each  per¬ 
manent  tooth  with  the  fibrous  tissue  of  the  gum. 

2.  Zo'dl.  The  posterior  flagellum  of  certain  infusorians  ;  — 
so  called  because  it  is  used  for  guiding  in  swimming. 

gu  ber  na  to'ri-al  (-na-to'rT-al;  201),  a.  [L.  gubernator  gov¬ 
ernor,  fr.  gubernare  to  govern.  See  govern.]  Pertaining 
to  a  governor,  or  to  government. 

Gu  der  man'ni  an  (gu'der-mSu'T-an),  n.  [After  Guder- 
maim  (1798-1852),  German  mathematician.]  Math.  Cay¬ 
ley’s  term  for  0  viewed  as  a  function  of  u  when  u  =  log  (tan 
0  sec  0) ;  written  0  =  gdt*. 

gud'geon  (gOj'fin),  n.  [ME.  gojon ,  F.  goujon,  fr.  L.  gobio , 
equiv.  to  gobius ,  Gr.  /coj/3i6$.  Cf.  goby.]  1.  A  small  Euro¬ 
pean  fresh-water  fish  ( Gobio  gobio),  of  the  carp 

family.  It  is  easily  caught  and  often  used  forfood 

and  for  bait.  The 
name  has  also 
been  applied 
to  certain  go¬ 
bies.  In  Amer¬ 
ica  the  killi- 

fishes  or  minnows  are  „  ,  .  .  ... 

often  called  gudgeons.  Gudgeon  (Go&io  gobio).  (i) 

2.  Hence  :  a  A  person  easily  duped  or  cheated,  b  A  bait ; 
an  allurement,  c  What  may  be  got  without  skill  or  merit. 
Fish  not,  with  this  melancholy  bait, 

For  this  fool  gudgeon,  this  opinion.  Shak. 

gud'geon,  n.  [F.  goujon.]  1.  Mach.  A  pivot  or  journal ; 
specif.  :  a  An  iron  or  steel 
pivot  fixed  in  the  end  of  f 
a  wooden  shaft,  b  The  f 


crosshead  pin  on  which  _ _ 

the  connecting  rod  turns, 

2  a  The  ring  or  eye  of  \_ 
a  hinge,  that  turns  on  a  v_ 
hook  or  pintle.  b  Naut.  a  Wooden  Shaft,  with  Socket  in 

(1)  A  metal  eye  or  socket  end  ;  b  Gudgeon, 

attached  to  the  stempost  to  receive  the  rudder  pintle. 

(2)  A  notch  in  the  carrick  bitts  to  receive  a  spindle  bush. 
3.  An  iron  pin  to  fasten  together  blocks  of  stone,  etc. 

gud'geon  (gQj'an),  v.  t.  ;  gud'geoned  (-find) ;  gud'geon- 
ing.  To  deprive  fraudulently  ;  to  cheat ;  to  dupe. 

Gud'run  (good'roon),  n.  1.  [Icel.  GuBi-un.]  In  the  Vol- 
sunga  Saga,  the  sister  of  Gunnar,  who  wins  Sigurd  by  aid 
of  a  magic  draft,  and  after  his  death  is  married  to  Atli. 
See  Atli,  Brynhild  ;  cf.  Gutrune,  Kriemhild. 

2.  [G.,  fr.  MHG.  Kudrun.]  The  heroine  of  an  old  Ger¬ 
manic  saga  of  the  same  name,  who  is  rescued  by  her  lover 
and  her  brother  after  many  years  of  liard  captivity. 

guel'der— rose'  (gSl'der-roz),  n.  [Supposed  to  be  brought 
from  Gelderland  (F.  Guelderland) ;  hence,  D.  Geldersche 
roos ,  G.  Gelderische  rose,  F.  rose  de  Gueldre,  It.  rosa  di 
Gueldra ,  Sp.  rosa  de  Gueldres.]  A  cultivated  variety  of 
the  cranberry  tree  ( Viburnum  opulus)  with  all  the  flowers 
sterile,  forming  large  globose  heads. 

Guelph  )  (gwSlf),n.  [It.  Guel/o,  or  LL.  Guelphus,  fr.  Welf, 

Guelf  )  the  name  of  a  German  family.]  Hist,  a  A 
member  of  a  German  princely  family,  so  called  from  the 
name  (Wei/)  of  its  founder  and  several  of  his  successors. 
It  is  now  represented  by  the  ducal  house  of  Brunswick  and 
the  British  royal  family,  b  A  member  of  a  great  political 
faction  in  Italy,  from  the  12th  to  the  15th  century,  which 
opposed  the  authority  of  the  German  emperors  in  Italy, 
the  upholders  of  which  constituted  the  other  faction,  the 
Ghibellines.  The  Guelphs  were  made  up  of  the  Church 
party,  asserting  the  papacy  to  be  independent  of  the  em- 


gu&rd'a-ble(gtir'dd-b’l),  a.  See 

-ABLE. 

gu&rd'age.  n.  [Cf.  OF.  toar- 
dage.]  Guardianship.  Obs. 
guard'ant.  n.  A  guardian.  Obs. 
guar  da-ro'ba  (It.  g  war'd  ii- 
rd'ba), [It.]  A  wardrobe.  Obs. 
guard  book.  A  book  with 
guards,  as  a  scrapbook  or  album, 
guard  chamber.  A  guardroom, 
guardein.  +  guardian. 
guard'en-age.  tguardianaoe. 
guard'er,  n.  One  that  guards, 
guard'fiah  .  Var.  of  garfish. 
guard  flag.  A  special  flag  flown 
on  the  guard  ship  of  a  squadron. 

?uard'ful,  a.  Cautious;  wary. 

t.  —  guard'ful-ly.  adv.  R. 
guard'i-an-age,  guard'i-ance,  ti. 
Guardianship.  Obs. 
guard'i-an-cy  (gar'dY-tfn-sY),  v. 
Guardianship.  Rare.  Carl  ate. 
guard'i-an-er,  n.  A  guardian. 
Obs.  [guardian.  I 

guard'i-an-ess,  n.,  fern,  of | 
guard'i-an-lesB,  a.  See  -less. 
guard 'i-an-ly,  a.  Pertaining  to 
a  guardian.  Rare. 
guard'i-an-ship',  n.  See -ship. 
guard'ing-ly,  adv.  of  guarding, 
p.  pr.  See  -ly. 

guard  leaf  Hort.  The  bract 
leaf  subtending  the  blossom  of 


a  hollyhock.  Rare. 
guard 'less,  a.  See  -*less. 
guard  lock.  Engin.  A  tide  lock 
at  the  mouth  of  a  dock  or  basin, 
guard 'man.  n.  A  guardsman. 
Obs.  or  A*. 

guard  mount.  Guard  mounting, 
guar'do  (giir'do),  n.  Xar.  A 
receiving  ship.  Slang.  IT.  S. 
guard'-rail'.  v.  t.  To  protect 
with  a  guard  rail, 
guard  'ship,  n.  See -ship. 
guard'stone'.  n.  Curbstone.  R. 
gua  ri'ba  (g  w  a  -r  e'b  &),  n. 
[Tupi.l  A  howling  monkey; 
ea\).,Alomitta  carat/a  of  Brazil, 
gua'ri-nite  (g  w  ii'r  Y-n  1 1),  n. 
[After  Prof.  G.  Guarini.]  Min. 
A  calcium  titanium  silicate, 
CaTiSiO.-,,  in  small  flat  yellow 
crystals.  H.,  6.  Sp.  gr.,  3.49. 
guar'ish,  v.  t.  &r  i.  [OF.  guarir , 
garir,  F.  guarir.]  To  heal; 
convalesce.  Obs. 
guar'ri  (gwiir'rY),  ti.  The  fruit 
of  an  African  ehenaceous  tree 
(Euclea  undulata). 
gua'ry,  n.  I  Corn.  gwarg.]  A 
Cornish  miracle  play.  Obs. 
gua'sa  (gwa'sa),  n.  [Sp-1  A 
grouper  (Eninephelus  guaza)  of 
Europe  and  the  Brazilian  coast  ; 
also,  any  of  various  allied  fishes. 


as  the  spotted  jewfish. 
gua-se'ta  (gwa-sa'ta),  n.  [Amer. 
Sp.  gnaseta,  gvasa.)  A  grouper 
( Alphestes  a/er )  found  from 
Cuba  to  Brazil,  etc. 

Gua  te-ma'la  grass  (gwa'tft- 
mu'ld).  =  TEOSINTE. 

Gua  te-ma'li-an  (- 1 Y  -  d  n),  a. 
Guatemalan. 

gua  ti-ve're  (gwii'tf-va'ra),  n. 
[Amer.  Sp.  guatiberc ,\  The  nig- 
gerfish  ( Cei>halopho/is  utrus). 
Gua-tu'so  (gwii-too'po),  n.  An 
Indian  of  a  tribe  of  Costa  Rica 
formerly  supposed  to  resemble 
the  Caucasian  type.  [guava.  I 
guava  apple.  The  fruit  of  the | 
gua-vi'na  (gwii-ve'nd  ;  133),  n. 
[Amer.  Sp.  guabina.  1  Any  of 
various  fresh  water  gobies  of  the 
warmer  parts  of  America  be¬ 
longing  to  Gnavina,  Domitator , 
Phuf/pnus,  Eleotris,  and  allies. 
Some  occur  in  the  Gulf  States 
and  are  called  sleepers. 
gua-ya'ba  (gwa-yii'vd  ;  133),  n. 
[Sp.]  The  guava, 
gua-ya'bo  (-vo  ;  133),  n.  [Sp.] 
The  guava  shrub. 

gua  ya-can'  (gwiFya-kan'),  n. 
[Sp.]  =  guaiaci  m,  2,  3.  X- 4. 
Guay'cu-ru'  (gwl'k^b-roo'),  ti. 
An  Indian  of  a  Guaycuran 


tribe  dwelling  mainly  in  Matto 
Grosso,  Brazil.  [Guaycuran.  I 
Guay  cu-ru'an  (-dn).  Var.  of  | 
Guay 'ml  (gwi'me),  n.  An  In¬ 
dian  of  a  peaceable  and  rela¬ 
tively  civilized  tribe  of  the  At¬ 
lantic  zone  of  Costa  Rica. 
gua-yu'le(gwa-ydb'la),w.  A  sub¬ 
stitute  for  India  rubber  obtained 
from  a  Mexican  asteraceous 
plant  (Parthenium  argentatum ) 
found  also  in  southern  Texas  ; 
also,  the  plant.  [guasa.1 

gua'za  (gwa'sd  ;  268).  Var.  of  | 
gub  (g&b).  Obs.  or  dial.  Eng. 
var.  of  gob,  lump, 
gub,  n.  [Cf.  2d  gob.]  Mach.  A 
sprocket  wheel  tooth, 
gubar  numerals.  Var.  of  oobar 
numerals.  [forest.  Phil.  1. 1 
llgu'bat  (g5o'bat),n.  [Tag.]  a| 
gubbe.  gob. 

gub'ber-tushed/,  a.  [Cf.  gobber 
tooth.]  Having  projecting 
teeth.  Ohs. 

gub'bln  (gttb'Yn),  n.  Mining. 
A  kind  of  ironstone, 
gu  ber-nac'u-lar  (gG'bgr-n&k'- 
n-ldr),  a.  Of  or  pert,  to  a  gu- 
bernaculum.  [Ofes.  I 

gu'ber-nance,  n.  Government.  I 
gu  ber-na'tion,  n.  [L.  guber- 
nutio.]  Government.  Obs. 


gu'ber-na-tive  (gQ'b5r-nfl-tYv), 
a.  Governing.  Obs.  or  R. 
gu'ber  na  tor  (-na'tOr),  ti.  [L.] 
A  governor.  /:<nr. 
gu  ber-na'trix,  n.  [L.]  A  gov¬ 
erning  woman.  _  06s. 
gu-ber'ni-ya(goo-bCr'nS-yd),  n. 
[Russ.]  See  government,  5. 
guck.  n.  [Cf.  gowk  cuckoo, 
simpleton.]  Something  silly. 
Hence:  guck,  v.  i.  —  gucked. 
p.  a.  — guck'ed-ly,  adv.— guck'- 
rle.  ti.  All  Obs.  Scot. 
guck'l  grand  (gdbk'Y).  [G.  ; 
guken  to  look.]  See  grand,  n. 
guck'i  nul'lo.  See  nullo. 
guck'oo  (gdhk'oo).  Dial.  Eng. 
var.  of  cuckoo. 

gud.  Obs.  or  Scot,  form  of  god. 
gu-dame',  n.  [Scot,  guid  -f  E. 
dame.]  Grandmother.  Obs. 
gud'dle  (gfld'’l),  v.  i.  To 
guzzle.  Dial.  Eng. 
gud'dle  ;  go6d'’l),  v.  t. 

Sft.  To  catch  (fish)  with  the 
hands  by  groping  in  their  lurk¬ 
ing  places.  Scot. 
gude,  gudebrother,  gudefather. 
etc.  (Scot.  gud).  Obs.,  Scot.,  or 
dial.  Eng.  vars.  of  good,  good- 
brother,  etc.  See  good,  a.,  12. 
gude  moth 'er  (gud'mOtfe'er),  n. 
Mother-in-law.  Scot. 


gude  wife',  guid'wife'  (gud'- 
wlf'),  ti.  Wife;  landlady.  Scot. 
gudget.  ii.  [F.  goiyat.J  A  camp 
follower  or  the  like.  Obs.  Scot. 
gudgin.  gndgion.  f  GUDGEON 
Gud  go'dah  (gtld-go'd«).  Bib. 
gud'lax  (gQd'l&ks),  ti.  [Norw. 
dial,  gudlaks,  gutl-laks;  -lax 
means  salmon.]  The  opah. 
gudlingis.  Ob6.  pi.  of  gulden. 
gue  (gu),  ti.  Music.  A  kind  of 
viol  instrument  formerly  used 
in  Shetland.  [a  rogue.  Obs. | 
gue,  7i.  [F.  gueux.]  A  sharper;! 
G  ue'ber.  Gue'bre  (ge'bgr  ; 
ga'bSr).  Vars.  of  Oheber. 
g  u e  b u-c  u' (g  a'bdo-koo'),  n. 
[Tupi  guebucu.]  The  sail  fish 
( Isttophorus  nigricans ). 

Gueg  (gfg),  ti.  A  dialect  of 
Albanian. 

gue'gaw.  gewgaw. 
gue'jar-ite  (ge'jdr-Tt:  gwfl'har- 
Tt ),  ti.  [From  Giiejar,  Spain, 
where  it  is  found.]  Min,  A 
variety  of  chalcostibite. 

§ueld.‘  geld,  v. 

uelph  (gwglf),  »i.  [From 
Guelph,  Ontario  County,  Can¬ 
ada.]  Geol.  A  minor  subdi¬ 
vision  of  the  Silurian  system  in 
New  York  and  elsewhere.  See 
geology.  Chart.  —  Guelph,  a. 


ale,  senate,  care,  £m,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofa ;  ©ve,  ©vent,  end,  recent,  maker ;  ice,  ill ;  old,  6bey,  orb,  ddd,  s5ft,  connect ;  use,  unite,  urn.  up,  circws,  menu  ; 

U  Foreign  Word.  +  Obsolete  Variant  of.  -f  combined  with.  =  equals. 
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perors,  and  the  party  of  the  principalities  and  city  repub¬ 
lics,  contending  for  their  rights  and  liberties,  and  thus 
were  in  a  measure  the  national  party. 

Guelph'ic  )  (gwSl'ftk),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  family 
Guelf'ic  f  or  the  faction  of  the  Guelphs. 

Guelphic  Order,  a  military  and  civil  order  of  knighthood  for 
Hanover,  instituted  in  1815  and  lasting  until  1866. 
gue  non' (ge-ndN'),  n.  [F.]  Any  of  numerous  long-tailed 
African  monkeys  constituting  the  genus  Cer copit  he  cus,  as 
the  green  monkey  and  grivet. 

guer'don  (gGr'd&n),  n.  [OF.  guerdon ,  guerredon ,  LL.  wi- 
derdonum  (influenced  by  L.  donum  gift,  cf.  donation),  fr. 
OHG.  widarlon  ;  widar  again,  against  (G.  wider ,  wieder) 
-f-  Ion  reward,  G.  lohn,  akin  to  AS.  lean ,  Goth.  laun.  See 
withers.]  A  reward  ;  requital ;  recompense. 

The  just  guerdon  of  all  his  former  villainies.  Knolles. 
guer'don,  v.  t.  ;  gubr'donhd  (-dtlnd)  ;  guer'don-ing.  [OF. 
guerdoner,  guerredoner.  See  guerdon,  n.]  To  give  guer¬ 
don  to  ;  to  reward  ;  to  be  a  recompense  for. 

Him  we  gave  a  costly  bribe 
To  guerdon  silence.  Tennyson. 

guer'e  za  (g5r'e-z a),  n.  Any  of  several  beautiful  African 
monkeys  constituting  the  genus  Colobus ,  esp.  C.  guereza 
of  Abyssinia,  having  the  body  black,  with  a  fringe  of  long, 
silky,  white  hair  along  the  sides,  and  a  tuft  of  the  same 
at  the  end  of  the  tail.  The  frontal  baud,  cheeks,  and  chin 
are  white.  They  are  much  hunted  for  tneir  skins,  and  C. 
kirki,  limited  to  the  island  of  Zanzibar,  is  nearly  extinct. 
Gue-rick'i-an  (g6-rTk't-fln),  a.  Pert,  to  the  physicist  Otto 
von  Guericke,  inventor  of  the  air  pump  ;  as,  Guerickian 
vacuum,  that  obtainable  with  an  ordinary  air  pump. 
Guern'sey  (gftrn'zT),  n.  1.  One  of  the  Channel  Islands. 

2 .  [f.  c.]  A  knitted  woolen  garment,  most  commonly  a 
shirt,  fitting  close,  like  a  jersey. 

3-  One  of  a  breed  of  dairy  cattle  originating  on  Guernsey, 
but  now  largely  raised  elsewhere.  They  are  larger  than 
Jersey  cattle,  stronger  boned  and  coarser  in  appearance, 
of  light  color,  yellow  and  orange  predominating,  with 
patches  of  white.  Their  milk  is  plentiful  and  very  rich. 
Guernsey  blue.  =  induline.  —  G.  brandy,  an  imitation 
brandy  made  from  beet-root  spirit.  —  G.  elm,  a  horticultu¬ 
ral  variety  of  the  common  elm  of  Europe  ( Ulmus  cam- 
pestris).  —  G.  flower  or  lily,  a  South  African  amaryllida- 
ceous  plant  ( Imhojia  sarniensis ),  with  bright  red  umbellate 
flowers,  naturalized  on  the  island  of  Guernsey  ;  also,  the 
bulb  or  flower  of  this  plant.  —  G.  partridge,  the  red-legged 
partridge.  —  G.  violet,  the  common  stock. 
guer-riTla  (gg-rll'a),  n.  Also  gue-ril'la.  [Sp.  guerrilla , 
lit.,  a  little  war,  skirmish,  dim.  of  guerra  war,  fr.  OHG. 
werra  discord,  strife.  See  war.]  1.  An  irregular  war 
conducted  by  independent  bands.  Rare. 

2.  One  who  carries  on,  or  assists  in,  an  irregular  war,  or 
engages  in  irregular,  though  often  legitimate,  warfare  in 
connection  with  a  regular  war  ;  esp.,  a  member  of  an  inde¬ 
pendent  band  engaged  in  predatory  excursions  in  war  time, 
guer-rll'la,  a.  Also  gue-ril'la.  Pertaining  to,  or  engaged 
in,  warfare  carried  on  irregularly  and  by  independent 
bands ;  as,  a  guendlla  party  ;  guerrilla  warfare, 
guess  (gSs),  v.  t. ;  guessed  (gSst)  ;  gue8s'ing.  [ME.  ges- 
sen  ;  akin  to  Dan.  gisse ,  Sw.  gissa,  I  cel.  gizka ,  D.  gissen : 
cf.  Dan.  giette  to  guess,  Icel.  geta  to  get,  to  guess.  Prob¬ 
ably  originally  to  try  to  get,  and  akin  to  E.  get.  See  get.] 

1.  To  judge  or  form  an  opinion  of  from  reasons  that  seem 
preponderating,  but  are  not  decisive. 

Ambushed  men,  whom,  by  their  arms  and  dress, 

To  be  Taxallan  enemies  I  guess.  Dn/den. 

2.  To  form  an  opinion  concerning,  without  knowledge  or 
means  of  knowledge;  to  judge  of  at  random  ;  to  conjecture. 

First,  if  thou  canst,  the  harder  reason  guess.  Pope. 

3.  To  hit  upon  or  solve  by  a  correct  conjecture  ;  to  conjec¬ 
ture  rightly  ;  as,  to  guess  a  riddle  ;  he  guessed  my  thought. 

4.  To  think  ;  suppose  ;  believe  ;  imagine  ;  —  with  an  ob¬ 
jective  clause,  and  properly  implying  some  uncertainty. 

Not  all  together  ;  better  far,  I  guess. 

That  we  ao  make  our  entrance  several  ways.  Shak. 
Syn.  —  Suppose,  surmise,  suspect,  divine,  think,  imagine, 
fancy.  See  conjecture. 

guess,  v.  i.  To  make  a  guess  or  guesses  ;  to  form  a  ran¬ 
dom  judgment ;  to  conjecture  ;  —  with  at ,  about ,  etc. 

This  is  the  place,  as  well  as  I  may  guess.  Milton. 
guess,  n.  An  opinion  formed  without  sufficient  or  decisive 
evidence  or  grounds  ;  an  attempt  to  hit  upon  the  truth  by 
a  random  judgment ;  a  conjecture  ;  a  surmise. 

A  poet  must  confess 

His  art ’s  like  physic  —  but  a  happy  guess.  Dryden. 

When  he  had  made  his  scientific  guess,  his  hypothesis,  he  ap¬ 
plied  .  .  .  mathematics  to  this  guess,  and  computed  what  ought 
to  happen,  if  it  were  true,  in  certain  definite  cases.  Josiah  Itoyce. 
guess'-warp  ,  n .  [Of  uncertain  origin.]  Naut.  a  A 
line  carried  in  a  small  boat  from  a  ship  to  a  buoy,  anchor, 
or  the  shore,  b  =  guest-rope  b. 

guess'work  (gSs'wflrk'),  n.  Work  performed,  or  results 
obtained,  by  guess  ;  conjecture. 

guest  (gSst),  n.  [ME.  gest,  AS.  gtest,  gest ,  perh.  influenced 
by  a  Scand.  form  ;  akin  to  OS.,  D.,  &  G.  gast,  Icel.  gestr , 
Sw.  grist,  Dan.  gjsest ,  Goth,  gasts ,  Russ.  gosV,  and  to  L. 
hostis  enemy,  stranger ;  the  meaning  stranger  is  the  older 
one,  but  the  root  is  unknown.  Cf.  host  an  army,  hos¬ 
tile.]  1.  A  stranger.  Obs. 


2.  A  person  entertained  in  one’s  house  or  at  one’s  table  ; 
a  visitor  entertained  without  pay;  hence,  a  person  to  whom 
the  hospitality  of  a  home,  club,  etc.,  is  extended. 

True  friendship’s  Ihwb  are  by  this  rule  exprest, 

Welcome  the  coming,  6peed  the  parting  guest.  Pope. 

3.  Any  person  who  lodges,  boards,  or  receives  refreshment, 
for  pay,  at  a  hotel,  boarding  house,  restaurant,  or  the  like, 
whether  permanently  or  transiently. 

4  Specif.,  Law ,  a  traveler  who  lodges  temporarily  at  an 
inn  or  hotel ;  a  traveler  who  as  a  visitor  takes  for  pay  re¬ 
freshment  for  himself  or  his  beasts  at  an  inn  or  hotel, 
without  reference  to  the  length  of  his  stay  so  long  as  he 
retains  his  character  of  a  traveler  or  transient  visitor  ;  — 
distinguished  from  a  boarder.  Cf.  boarder,  lodger  ;  see 
inn,  n.,  2.  Under  the  liquor  tax  laws  of  some  States  the 
term  guest  is  by  statute  expressly  made  not  to  include  a 
person  who  takes  a  room  in  a  hotel  or  orders  food  merely 
tor  the  purpose  of  obtaining  liquor. 

Any  one  away  from  home,  receiving  accommodations  at  an 
inn  as  a  traveler,  is  a  guest,  and  entitled  to  hold  the  innkeeper 
responsible  as  such.  35  Conn.  185. 

While  a  guest  is  a  traveler,  it  is  not  necessary  that  he  should 
come  from  another  State  or  country,  or  from  any  distant  place. 
Any  person  going  from  his  own  home,  whatever  the  distance  may 
be,  and  applying  for  and  receiving  accommodations  at  a  hotel,  is 
a  traveler,  and  therefore  a  guest-  4  Has6.  594. 

5  Au  object  or  event  superstitiously  regarded  as  a  sigu  of 
the  coming  of  a  guest.  Local  or  Cant. 

6.  A  fellow  ;  a  man.  Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 

7.  Biol  An  inquiline  ;  —  used  esp.  of  insects  inhabiting  or 
breeding  in  the  nests  or  galls  of  other  insects,  often  with¬ 
out  inflicting  much  inconvenience  upon  the  original  owners 
except  by  consuming  the  supply  of  food.  Such  insects  are 
more  fully  termed  guest  ante  (not  to  be  confounded  with 
stave  ants),  guest  bees,  guest  gallflies  or  guest  flies,  guest  moths, 
etc.,  according  to  the  group  to  which  they  belong. 

Syn.  —  See  visitor. 

guest  (g8st),  v.  t. ;  guest'ed;  guest'ing.  To  receive  or  en¬ 
tertain  as  a  guest ;  to  give  refreshment  to. 

He  is  royally  guested  at  a  castle  Samtsbury 
guest,  v.  i.  To  be,  or  act  the  part  of,  a  guest ;  to  lodge. 
And  tell  me,  best  of  princeB,  who  he  wus 
That  guested  here  so  late.  Chapman 

guest  chamber.  A  room  reserved  or  used  for  guests. 
Guest'ling  (gSst'lTng),  n.  Eng.  Hist.  An  assembly  con¬ 
sisting  of  the  mayor  (formerly  the  bailiff  ),  tw  o  jurats,  and 
two  commoners  from  each  of  the  seven  (later  eight)  cor¬ 
porate  members  of  the  Cinque  Ports.  It  usually  met  along 
with  the  Brotherhood,  an  assembly  consisting  of  the  mayors 
of  the  seven  corporate  members  and  a  number  (in  early 
times  three,  later  two,  of  each)  of  jurats  and  commoners 
from  each  tow  n,  which  formerly  conducted  the  ordinary 
business  of  the  ports,  but  which  now  meets  only  rarely 
and  is  without  any  real  authority.  This  joint  assembly 
was  called  a  Brotherhood  and  Guestliny.  Also,  short  for 
Brotherhood  and  Ouestling. 
guest  room.  A  guest  chamber. 

guest'-rope',  n.  (Of  uncertain  origin  ;  cf.  guess-rope.J 
Maui,  a  An  additional  line  from  a  ship  to  a  boat  being 
towed  astern,  to  keep  the  latter  steady,  b  A  line  run 
along  a  vessel’s  side  or  out  to  the  end  of  a  boom  for  small 
boats  to  hold  to  ;  —  in  the  U.  S.  navy  called  grab  rope. 

II  Gueux  (gfi),  n.  pi.  [F.]  Lit.,  Beggars  ;  the  league  of 
patriotic  nobles  and  gentlemen  of  the  Netherlands  formed 
in  1566  to  resist  the  introduction  of  the  Inquisition  by 
Philip  II.  of  Spain  ;  —  so  called  by  themselves  in  allusion 
to  a  remark  to  the  regent,  Margaret  of  Parma,  by  one  of 
her  counselors  that  the  petitioners  were  only  beggars, 
guf  faw'  (gfi-f6'),  n.  [Imitative.]  A  loud  burst  of  laugh¬ 
ter  ;  a  horse  laugh.  44  A  hearty  low  guffaw .”  Carlyle. 

guf  faw',  v.  i. ;  guf-fawed'  (-f6d'j ;  guf-faw'inq.  To 
laugh  noisily  or  coarsely. 

gu'gal  (goo'gul),  n.  Also  goo'gul,  gu'gul,  etc.  [Hind. 
gugal.’]  a  —  Indian  bdellium,  b  Loosely,  the  gum 
resin  obtained  from  any  of  several  East  Indian  trees  of  dif¬ 
ferent  families,  as  species  of  Balsamea  and  of  Bosuellia , 
esp.  those  belonging  to  the  Dipterocarpacese. 
gug'gle  (gug'’l),  v.  i. ;  gug'gled  (-’Id) ;  gug'gling  (gug'- 
lTng).  To  make  a  sound  like  that  of  liquid  poured  from  a 
flask  ;  also,  to  flow  with  such  a  sound  ;  to  gurgle, 
guhr  (goor  ;  gflr),  n.  [G.]  A  loose  earthy  deposit  from 
water,  in  the  cavities  or  clefts  of  rocks,  mostly  white,  but 
sometimes  red  or  yellow,  from  a  mixture  of  clay  or  ocher. 
Gul  a'na  (ge-a'nd),  n.  A  region  of  South  America. 

Guiana  plum,  the  rather  hard  and  dry  drupaceous 
fruit  of  any  tree  or  shrub  of  the  euphorbiaceous 
genus  Drypetes ;  also,  the 
tree  or  shrub  itself. 
guibigwTb;  geb),  n.  The 
smallest  species  of  har¬ 
nessed  antelope  ( Tragela - 
phus  script  us).  It  is  found 
in  eastern  Africa  from 
Abyssinia  to  Cape  Colony, 
guid'ance  (gid'ans),  n. 

[See  guide.]  Act  of  guid¬ 
ing  ;  the  superintendence  Guib. 

or  assistance  of  a  guide  ;  direction  ;  government ;  a  lead¬ 
ing  ;  also,  something  that  serves  as  a  guide  or  model. 

His  studies  were  without  guidance.  Macaulay. 


gnlde  (gid),  v.  t.;  guid'ed  (gid'gd;  151);  guid'ing  (gid'Ing). 
[ME.  guiden ,  gyden,  F.  guider,  fr.  Pr.  guidar  or  It.  gui- 
dare  ;  prob.  of  Teutonic  origin;  cf.  OS.  giwitan  to  start,  AS. 
witan  to  see  to,  guard,  keep,  go,  akin  to  Goth,  witan  to 
watch  over,  give  heed  to,  AS.  witan  to  know  (cf.  wit). 
The  word  perh.  meant  to  indicate,  point  to  ;  hence,  to  show 
the  way.  Cf.  guy  a  rope.]  1.  To  act  as  a  guide  to;  to 
lead  or  direct  in  a  way  ;  to  conduct ;  pilot. 

2.  To  regulate  and  manage ;  to  direct;  order;  hence,  to 
superintend  the  training  or  education  of ;  to  instruct  and 
influence  intellectually  or  morally  ;  to  train. 

He  will  guide  his  affairs  with  discretion.  Ps.  cxii.  5. 

The  meek  will  he  guide  in  judgment.  Ps.  xxv.  9. 
Syn.  — Lead,  conduct,  order,  regulate,  govern.  —  Guide, 
direct.  Guide  commonly  implies  more  immediate  or 
personal  conduct  or  supervision  than  direct  ;  as,  “  I  will 
instruct  thee  and  teach  thee  in  the  way  which  thou  shalt 
go  :  I  will  guide  thee  with  mine  eye  ”  (Ps.  xxxii.  8)  ;  41  Ac¬ 
knowledge  him,  and  he  shall  direct  thy  paths”  ( Prov .  iii. 
6) ;  44 1  wish  .  .  .  that  you  ’Id  guide  me  to  your  sovereign’s 
court  ”  (Shak.)  ;  “No  further  go  in  this  than  1  by  letters 
shall  direct  your  course  ”  (id.).  See  conduct. 
guide,  n.  [ME.  gide,  F.  guide ,  It.  guida.  See  guide,  v.  f.] 

1.  A  person  who  leads  or  directs  another  in  his  way  or 
course,  as  in  a  strange  land,  or  one  who  exhibits  points  of 
interest  to  strangers  ;  also,  that  which  guides  ;  guidebook. 
Armies  often  employ  or  force  residents  of  the  country  op¬ 
erated  in  to  act  as  guides,  and  some  armies  have  organized 
bodies  of  guides,  wffiose  duties  include  reconnoitering. 

2.  One  that  directs  another  in  his  conduct  or  course  of 
life  ;  a  director  ;  a  regulator. 

He  will  be  our  guide,  even  unto  death.  Ps.  xlviii.  14. 

3.  Any  contrivance,  esp.  one  having  a  directing  edge,  sur¬ 
face,  or  channel,  for  directing  the  motion  of  something ; 
as  :  a  Water  Wheels.  A  blade  or  channel  for  directing  the 
water  to  the  buckets,  b  Surg.  A  grooved  director  for  a 
probe  or  knife,  c  Print.  A  strip  or  device  to  direct  the 
compositor’s  eye  to  the  right  line  of  copy,  d  A  metal  ring 
on  a  fishing  rod  through  which  the  line  is  passed,  e  Min¬ 
ing.  Either  of  the  uprights  that  guide  the  cage  in  a  shaft. 

4.  a  Mil.  An  officer,  noncommissioned  officer,  or  private 
upon  whom  the  movements  or  alignments  of  a  command 
are  regulated.  The  commands  Guide  center,  Guide  right, 
and  Guide  left  indicate  upon  which  element  of  a  line  a  move¬ 
ment  is  to  be  regulated,  b  Mav.  A  guide  ship. 

guide  bar.  Mach.  The  bar,  or  any  of  two  or  more  bars,  on 
or  between  which  an  engine  crosshead  slides, 
guide  blade  Mach.  A  fixed  blade  ill  a  turbine  to  direct 
the  water  or  steam  upon  or  away  from  a  moving  blade, 
guide  block-  Mach.  A  block  that  slides  upon,  and  is 
guided  by,  a  guide  or  parallel  guides  or  guide  bars, 
guide 'board7  (gid'bord7),  n.  A  board,  as  upon  a  guidepost, 
having  upon  it  directions  or  information  as  to  the  way. 
guide  flag.  Nav.  A  flag  flown,  during  an  evolution  of  a 
fleet,  on  the  vessel  which  is  to  act  as  a  guide  or  pivot, 
guide  meridian.  A  line,  marked  by  monuments,  running 
north  and  south  through  a  section  of  country  between 
other  more  carefully  established  meridians  called  principal 
meridians,  used  for  reference  in  surveying.  U.  8. 
guide  mill-  Iron  Manuf.  A  small  roll  train  with  guides 
on  each  side  to  prevent  the  rolled  bars  from  jamming. 
guide-post7  (gld'post7),  n.  A  post,  as  at  the  fork  of  a  road, 
with  a  guideboard  on  it,  to  direct  travelers, 
guide  pulley.  Mach.  A  pulley  for  directing  or  changing 
the  line  of  motion  of  a  belt;  an  idler, 
guide  rail.  Railroads.  An  additional  rail,  between  the 
others,  to  hold  cars  to  the  track  by  means  of  grips,  as  at 
curves,  and  as  an  aid  in  propulsion  on  steep  gradients, 
guide  rope.  A  rope  leading  laterally  from  a  rope  by  which 
any  object  is  lifted_or  hauled,  for  directing  its  motion. 
guide'way7  (gid'wa7),  n.  A  channel,  slot,  or  track  in  which 
anything  is  fitted  so  that  its  line  of  motion  is  controlled, 
guid-ing  tel-e  scope  (gid'Ing).  Astron.  A  visual  telescope 
mounted  rigidly  parallel  to  a  photographic  telescope,  and 
used  to  assist  the  clock  motion  in  maintaining  the  image 
of  the  heavenly  body  immovable  on  the  photographic 
plate. 

gui'don  (gi'dwn),  n.  [F.  guidon ,  It.  guidone.  See  guide, 
w.]  A  small  flag  or  streamer  carried  by  troops,  in  the 
U.  S.  army  by  cavalry  and  field  artillery  only,  to  indicate, 
when  marching,  the  side  toward  which  the  guide  is,  and 
to  mark  the  line  on  which  any  formation  is  to  be  made  ; 
also,  one  who  carries  such  a  flag. 

Gui-dO'ni  an  (gwe-do'in-#u),  a.  Mu¬ 
sic.  Of  or  pert,  to  Guido  of  Arezzo, 
a  famous  11th-century  musician. 

Guidonian  hand,  Music ,  a  tabulation 
of  the  tones  of  the  gamut  on  the 
left  hand, formerly  used  in  teaching 
solmization  ;  — attributed  to  Guido 
d’  Arezzo.  Each  note  of  Guido’s 
scale  (see  gamut, ///ws/.)wras  assigned 
to  a  joint  of  the  hand,  to  which  the 
singing  master  pointed.  —  G.  sylla¬ 
bles.  Music.  =  Aretinian  syllables. 

Gui  gnet’s'  green  (ge'nyaz').  A 
chrome  green  prepared  by  fusing 
potassium  dichromate  and  boric  acid  together  and  treat¬ 
ing  the  product  with  water.  See  chrome  green. 

Gui  lan-di'na  (gl-lSn-dl'na),  n.  [NL.,  after  Melchior  Gui - 
landinus  (Wieland),  Prussian  botanist.]  Bot.  A  genus  of 


Guelph'i  an,  n.  Guelph.  Obs. 
—  a.  Guelphic.  Obs. 
Guelph'ish.  a.  =  Guelphic. 
Guelph'iBm  (-Tz’ni),  n.  Sec  -ism. 
gue'mal,  gue'mul  (ga'mfil),  n. 
[Cf.  Sp .  guennil.']  Eitheroftwo 
small  South  American  (leer 
( Furcifer  chilensis  and  F.anti- 
siensis )  having  the  antlers  sim¬ 
ply  forked. 

Guen'do-len  (gwgn'dfi-lgn),  n. 
In  British  legend,  the  repudi¬ 
ated  wife  of  Locrine.  See 
8ABRINA.  (NIP  a.  I 

gue-ne'pe  (g£-ne'pe), «.  =ge-I 
Guen'e-ver.  Var.of  Guinevere. 
guep'ard,  guep'arde  (gPp'ard: 
ue-pard'),  n.  [Cf.  F.  guepard .] 
The  cheetah. 

guerche  (gersh).  Var.  of  oersh. 
guer'don  a  ble  (gffr'dun-d-b’l), 
a.  See -able.  [dons. I 

guer'don-er,  n.  One  whoguer-| 
guer'don-ize,  v.  t.  To  reward. 
Obs. 

guer'don-less,  a.  See  -less. 
guere'ba,  gue-ri'ba.  Var.  of 

ouariha,  monkey. 

P  gu^ri  don'  (ga/re/d3N'),  n. 
[F.]  A  small  stand  or  table, 
gue-ril'la  (g^-rll'a).  Var.  of 


I  ouerrilla,  n.  tf  a. 

Guer'i-net  (ggr'T-nft),  n.  F.rcl. 

|  Hist.  A  follower  of  Pierre 
|  Guerin,  who  founded,  about 
i  1623, a  French  sectof  antinomian 
I  mystics,  which  was  persecuted, 
and  died  out  in  1635.  [06s.  1 

guerison,/#.  [F.  gudrison.]  Cure.| 
guern'seyed  (gftrn'zTd),  p.  a. 
I  Wearing  a  guernsey.  Rare. 

I  guerpish.  r.  t.  [OF.  guerpir  to 
abandon.]  To  forsake.  Obs. 
guerre,  n.  Sr  v.  i.  [F.J  War.  Obs 
guerre  4  mort'  (gar'-a  m6r'). 
F.|  War  to  the  death. 
guerre7  k  ou  trance'  (oo7- 
traxs').  [F.l  War  to  the  utter- 
j  most,  or  death.  [».  See-ivM.I 
guer-ril 'la-ism  (g?-rTl'd-Yz’m),| 
guer-ril'la-ship,  ».  Sec -ship. 

||  guer  ril-le'ro  (ggr'T-lu'ro;  Sp. 

I  gCr'el-va'ro),  n. ;  pi.  -ros  (-roz; 
i  Sp.  -r5s).  [Sp.]  A  guerrilla, 
guess.  Obs.  pi.  of  guest. 

|  guess  (gfs),  a.  [Cf.  LG.  gbst, 
|  giist.]  Of  a  cow  or  ewe,  barren; 
1  also,  dry.  Dial.  Eng.  [-able.  I 
gue8s'a-ble  (-d-b’l),  a.  See| 
guess'er,  n.  One  who  guesses, 
guess'ing  ly.  adv.  ol  guessing, 
I  p.  pr  See  -ly. 


guesa'lve.  a.  Conjectural.  Obs. 

guess'-rope7,  ».  [Oriir.  uncert. ; 
cf.  guest-rope.]  A ’aut.  a  A 

guess-warp,  b  A  gueBt-rope. 
gueBten.  4  Rsted 
guest'en 

nected  wit.  oi  kst  '  .'guest-. 
Archaic.  |  another.  Rare. 

guest'er, 
guest  hou 

as  an  inn. 

guest'ing  intent  of 

a  guest.  .  i  -  !  aic  o,  Dial.  Em/ 
guest'lve  Baft,  to  or  fit  for 

a  guest.  Ol. . 
guest'less.  "•  >ee  -i.f.-n. 
guest'ling.  A  you  gut**v. 

Rare . 

guest'ly  Appi  i/ril 

guest're't  R.  9tat< 
guest.  Ohs. 

guest'sli  SHIP. 

gnest'-warp  Vi 

warp. 

gnest'wiso 

ii  guet  -i  pans 

[F.  ]  A 

guetre. 

gueuae  laoe 

lem.  o 

begoak’s  lacf. 


Gue'va-riBm  (ga'vd-rYz’m),  n. 

The  affected  literary  style  of 
I  Antonio  de  Guevara.' a  Spanish 
I  writer  of  the  early  16th  century. 
I  —  Gue'va-rist  (-rTst),  n. 

I  gulf  '  dial,  guf  ;  gdbf).  Var.  of 
ot'i-r.  Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 
guff  n.  [Prob.  imitative.] 

1.  A  puff.  Scot. 

2.  Idle  talk  ;  stuff.  Slang. 

guf'fer  (gdf'5r),  n.  The  eel- 
pout  ( Zoarces  viviparus).  Scot. 
guf' fin  (gfll'Tn),  n.  An  awk¬ 
ward  person.  Dial.  Slang. 
,'iu'  fy  (gOf'Y).  Mant.  A  soldier. 
Slang.  (of  gewqaw.I 

yn'gaw.  Obs.  or  dial.  Eng.  var.  | 
gt:.;e.  +  JUDGE 

gugement.  f  judgment. 
n<r'gle  (gfig'’l  ;  gdf)g'’l),  v.  t. 
'  'I.  gull  to  cheat;  juggle.] 
‘o  gull ;  cheat.  Obs.  or  Dial. 
gug'gle,  n.  [From  guggle  to 
•  urele.]  1.  The  windpipe, 
i  'dang  <5r  Dial. 

2  A  sound  of  guggling.  Colloq. 
k ug'glet  ( gng'let  I.  n.  A  gurglet. 
..u'gllo  (gool'vo),  gu'glia 
itrool'ya),  n.  [It.  gugliii  ]  An 
.obelisk.  [gal. I 

gu'gul  (gfih'ghl).  Var.  or  ou-| 


gui'ac  (gwT'fik).Vnr  of  ou  a  i  ac. 

gui'a-col  (gwl'd-kdl;  -kCl).  Var. 
ofGUAIACOL.  [GUAIACUM.I 

gui'a-cum  (-kilni).  Var.  of  | 
Gui-ang'a(gfi-iing'a).  n.  A  Ma¬ 
lay  of  a  heathen  tribe  of  Minda¬ 
nao,  about  Mount  Apo,  speaking 
a  peculiar  language. 
Gui-a'no-Bra  zil'ian  (gf-a'n5- 
brd-zTl'ydn),  a.  Of  or  pertain¬ 
ing  to  Guiana  and  Brazil. 
Gulano  -  Brazilian  subregion. 
The  Brazilian  subregion, 
guiava.  *1*  guava. 

Gui'co-war  (gl'kfi-war).  Var. 
of  Gaekwar. 

guid  (Scot,  giid),  guid  broth'er, 
etc.  Vars.  of  good,  goodbroth- 
KR,etc.  See  good,  a.,  12.  Scot. 
Sc  Dial.  Eng.  [-ABLE. I 

guid'a-ble  (gTd'd-b’l),  a.  See| 
guid  'age  (-itj),  n.  [See  guide.] 

1.  A  fee  for  guidance.  Obs. 

2.  Guidance.  Rare. 

guide ' book',  n.  A  handbook  of 
information  for  travelers,  etc. 
guide 'craft,  «•  Skill  in  guiding, 
guide  curve.  =  guide  blade. 
guide  feather.  Archery.  A  cock 
feather. 

guide'less,  a.  See  -less. 


guid'er  (gld'?r),  n.  One  that 

guides.  [ Obs.  I 

guid'er-es8.  a.  A  female  guide.  | 
Gui  de'ri  ub  (gwY-de'n-iZs),  n. 
See  Ahviragus,  1.  (See  -ship. I 
guid'er-ship  (g!d'?r-shTp),  n.| 
guides,  n.  (OF.  mines  (veins) 
gnj det,  through  LL.  fr.  Ar.  u>i- 
ddj ;  cf.  LL.  guidem ,  guidegi.} 
The  jugular  vein.  Obs. 
guide  screw.  =  feed  screw. 
guide'ship,  n.  See -ship. 
guid  fa'ther(giid'fa'th?r).  Var. 
of  goodfather.  See  good,  12. 
^uid'guid'  (gwld'gwld'),  n. 
The  barking  bird, 
guid  man'  (giid'man').  Scot, 
and  dial.  Eng.  var.  of  Goodman. 
guid'ment.  n.  Guidance.  Obs. 

fuid  moth'er,  guid  son',  etc. 

ars.  of  goodmotuer,  etc.  See 
good,  a.,  12.  [si re. I 

gnid'sire'.  Scot.  var.  of  good-] 
guid'wife'.  Var.  of  qudewife. 
guie.  +  guy,  guide. 

guift.  *f*  GIFT. 

guige  (gej  ;  gezh),  n.  [OF.]  A 
leather  strap  by  which  the  shield 
of  a  knight  was  slung,  fouiso.l 
gui'Jo  (ge'ho  :  IMP).  Var.  of | 
Guil.  Abbr.  Guillaume. 


food,  foot ;  out,  oil ;  chair  ;  go  ;  sing,  igk  ;  *hen,  thin  ;  nat  e,  v  xdnvc  (250 ,  ,  ■ .  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144) ;  boN  ;  yet ;  zh  =  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Guidb. 

Full  explanations  of  Abbtei  IstloriD,  8igni>,  etc,.  Immediately  precede  the  \  oeabulary. 
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tropical  caesalpiniaceous  shrubs  having  pinnate  leaves  with 
hooked  prickles,  small  racemose  flowers,  and  large  prickly 
pods  inclosing  polished  whitish  beanlike  seeds.  These, 
esp.  those  of  G.  crista ,  are  the  kind  of  sea  beans  known  as 
bonducxor  nicker,  nuti.  The  bark  is  used  medicinally.  The 
genus  is  united  by  some  botanists  with  Csesalpinia. 
guild,  gild  (gTld),  n.  [ME.  glide,  Icel.  gildi  guild, 
payment,  tribute,  akin  to  AS.  gild ,  yield,  geld,  tribute,  a 
society  or  company  where  payment  was  made  for  its  charge 
and  support,  fr.  AS.  gildan,  gieldan,  to  pay.  See  yield, 
v.  t.~\  1.  An  association  of  men  belonging  to  the  same 

class,  or  engaged  in  kindred  pursuits,  or  with  certain  com¬ 
mon  interests  or  aims,  formed  for  mutual  aid  and  protection 
or  for  carrying  out  a  common  purpose. 

2.  Orig.,  one  of  various  medieval  associations,  the  earliest 
of  which  (those  existing  in  England  before  the  Conquest, 
1066),  besides  having  certain  social  features,  were  of  a 
semireligious  nature,  providing  payment  for  masses  for 
the  souls  of  the  dead,  the  payment  of  wergild,  etc.  From 
these  developed  later  purely  religious  brotherhoods,  and 
also  others  purely  secular,  including  merchant  guilds, 
municipal  corporations,  and  later  trade  guilds.  The  main 
object  of  the  merchant  guild  was  the  maintenance  of  priv¬ 
ileges  already  granted,  such  as  monopolies,  freedom  from 
tolls,  etc.  These  guilds  became  in  many  cases  the  gov¬ 
erning  bodies  of  the  borough,  and  often  evolved  courts 
of  justice.  The  merchant  guilds  appear  in  England  after 
the  Conquest,  but  correspond  to  Continental  ones  of  ear¬ 
lier  date.  The  medieval  trade  guilds  (by  some  traced  to  the 
Roman  collegia)  became  prominent  in  England  in  the  14th 
century  ;  but  the  surviving  organizations,  such  as  the  Liv¬ 
ery  companies  of  London,  retain  but  little  of  their  former 
character,  and  are  now  seldom  called  guilds. 

3 .  Any  of  various  modern  associations,  societies,  or  brother¬ 
hoods,  more  or  less  closely  resembling  the  medieval  guilds 
in  their  aims  or  characters ;  as,  a  guild  for  charitable  or 
missionary  work  ;  hence,  any  fellowship  or  society. 

4.  The  place  where  a  guild  met ;  a  guildhall.  Obs. 

6.  Phytogeog.  An  ecological  group  of  plants  distinguished 
by  a  special  mode  of  life  from  the  ordinary  herbs,  shrubs, 
and  trees,  which  form  plant  societies.  The  four  recognized 
guilds  are  the  saprophytes,  parasites,  epiphytes,  and  lianas. 
The  species  of  each  of  these,  though  morphologically  un¬ 
related,  have  similar  physiological  requirements,  ana  are 
more  or  less  dependent  on  other  plants  for  existence, 
guild  merchant.  =  merchant  guild. 

guil'der  (gtl'der),  n.  [D.  gulden,  orig.,  golden.  Cf. 
golden.]  A  coin  called  also  gulden.  See  gulden. 
gUild'halL  (gfld'hOF),  n.  The  hall  where  a  guild  or  cor¬ 
poration  usually  assembles  ;  a  townhall. 
guile  (gil),  n.  [ME.  guile,  gile,  OF.  guile; 
of  German  origin,  and  the  same  word  as 
E  .wile.  See  wile.]  1.  Crafty  or  deceit¬ 
ful  cunning  ;  duplicity;  deceit ;  treachery. 

An  Israelite  ...  in  whom  is  no  guile.  John  i.47. 

2.  A  stratagem  or  device  ;  a  trick.  Obs. 

Syn.  — See  deceit. 
gulle'ful  (gll'fool),  a.  Full  of 
guile  ;  characterized  by  cunning, 
deceit,  or  treachery.  —  guile'- 
ful-ly,  adv  —  guile'fulness.  n. 
guil'le-mot  (gil'e-m5t),  n.  [F., 
fr.  the  personal  name  Guillaume 
William.]  Any  of  certain  auks 
having  a  comparatively  narrow 
bill,  inhabiting  northern  seas. 

They  constitute  the  genera  Uria , 
whose  species  are  called  murres , 
and  Cepphus ,  which  contains  the  smaller  forms,  called  black 
guillemots,  as  their  summer  plumage  is  mostly  black.  Their 
skins,  feathers,  and  eggs  (laid  on  i 
rocky  cliffs)  are  important  to  the 
natives  of  the  northern  coasts.  The 
principal  North  Atlantic  forms  are 
the  common,  or  foolish,  guillemot 
or  murre  {  U.  troile), the  thick-billed, 
or  Briinnich’s,  guillemot  or  murre 
(  U.  lomvia ),  and  the  common  black 
guillemot  ( Cepphus  grylle). 
guil  loche'  (gT-losh'),  n.  [F.  guil- 
lochis ;  perh.  fr.  a  proper  name.] 

1.  Arch.  An  ornament  in  the  form 
bands  or  strings  twisted  over 
each  other  in  a  series,  leaving 
circular  openings  which  are 
filled  with  round  ornaments. 

2.  Hence,  any  pattern  made  by 
interlacing  curved  lines. 

guirio-tine  (gTl'6-ten  ;  277),  n. 

[F.,  after  J.  I.  Guillotin  (1738- 
1814),  a  French  physician, 
who  proposed,  in  the  Con¬ 
stituent  Assembly  of  1789, 
to  abolish  decapitation 
with  the  ax  or  sword.  The 
instrument  was  invented 
by  Dr.  Antoine  Louis,  and 
was  called  at  first  Louison 
or  Louiselte.  Similar  ma¬ 
chines,  however,  were 
known  earlier.]  1.  A  machine  for  beheading  persons  by 
means  of  a  heavy  ax  or  blade,  sliding  in  vertical  guides. 

2.  A  machine  or  instrument,  as  a  kind  of  paper  cutter,  re¬ 
sembling  in  its  action  a  guillotine. 

gulllo-tlne'  (gTl'lo-ten'),  v.  t.;  -tined'  (-tend');  -tin'ing 


Black  Guillemot  ( Cepphus 
grylle),  in  winter  plumage. 


Guilloche,  1. 
of  two 


(-ten'Tng).  [Cf.  F.  guillotincr.]  To  behead  with  the  guil* 
lotine  ;  fig.,  to  cut,  or  cut  short,  with  a  guillotine, 
guilt  (gilt),  n.  [ME.  gilt ,  gult,  AS.  gylt  crime.]  1.  Of¬ 
fense  ;  sin  ;  fault ;  also,  desert  (0/  a  punishment).  Obs. 

2.  The  fact  of  having  committed  a  breach  of  conduct,  esp. 
such  as  violates  law  and  involves  a  penalty ;  also,  in  a 
generic  sense,  guilty  conduct ;  as,  to  lead  a  life  of  guilt. 

3.  The  state  of  one  who  has  committed  an  offense,  esp. 
consciously  ;  responsibility  for  delinquency,  crime,  or  sin  ; 
culpability;  criminality;  as,  to  suffer  from  guilt;  a  sense 
of  guilt  may  follow  even  where  offense  was  unintended. 

4.  State  of  being  liable  to  penalty  for  offense  against  law  ; 

—  sometimes  applied  to  property  that  by  reason  of  illegal 
usage  has  become  liable  to  forfeiture  or  other  burden. 

A  ship  incurs  guilt  by  the  violation  of  a  blockade.  Kent. 
Syn.  —  See  culpability.' 
guilt'less,  a.  1.  Free  from  guilt ;  innocent. 

2.  Without  experience  or  trial ;  unacquainted  (with). 

—  guilt'less  ly,  adv.  —  guilt'less  ness,  n. 

guilt'y  (gll'tl),  a.  ;  guilt'i-er  (-ti-er) ;  guilt'i-est.  [AS. 
gyltig  liable.  See  guilt.]  1.  Having  committed  a  breach 
or  breaches  of  conduct ;  justly  chargeable  with,  or  respon¬ 
sible  for,  a  delinquency,  crime,  or  sin  ;  as,  a  guilty  man  ; 
also,  justly  chargeable  with,  or  culpably  responsible  for, 
the  fault  or  crime  (of) ;  as,  guilty  of  bad  taste ;  guilty  of 
larceny.  See  not  guilty. 

2.  Evincing,  indicating,  or  involving  guilt ;  as,  a  guilty 
look  or  act ;  sensible  of,  or  suffering  from,  guilt ;  as,  a 
guilty  soul  or  conscience. 

3.  Justly  liable  (to)  or  deserving  (of).  Obs. 

They  answered  and  said.  He  is  guilty  of  death.  Matt.  xxvi.  66. 

4.  Conscious ;  cognizant.  Obs.  B.  Jonson. 

guilty  of  a  vowx  bound  to  the  performance  of  the  vow,  by 
reason  of  having  received  the  benefit  for  which  it  was 
given ;  —  after  the  Latin  voti  reus.  Obs.  Dryden. 

guimpe  (g&Np;  g5mp),  n.  [F.  Cf. wimple.]  A  kind  of  chem¬ 
isette,  usually  with  sleeves,  worn  with  a  low-necked  dress, 
guin'ea  (gln'T),  n.  1.  [ cap.]  A  coast  region  of  West  Africa 
(formerly  noted  for  its  export  of  gold  and  slaves).  See  Gaz. 
2.  a  An  English  gold  coin  issued  from  1663  to  1813;  — so 
called  because  first  struck  out  of  gold  from  Guinea.  It 
was  intended  to  pass  for  twenty  shillings,  but,  owing  to 
the  inferiority  of  the  silver  coin,  it  was  never  worth  less 
than  twenty-one,  and  from  1717  on  had  a  fixed  value  of  21 
shillings,  b  Hence,  the  sum  of  21  shillings  ($5.11). 

3-  Short  for  guinea  fowl. 

the  terms  below  the  form  shown  is  the  more  com¬ 
mon  one  in  usage.  Those  printed  guinea  [/.  c.]  are  by  some 
capitalized;  some  of  those  capitalized  (as  Guinea  pepper) 
also  occur  not  capitalized. 

Guinea  cloth,  a  kind  of  cloth  made  for  trade  in  West  Africa. 

—  g.  cock,  a  turkey  cock  ;  also,  a  guinea  fowl.  Obs.  —  G.  corn, 
a  Durra.  b  Pearl  millet.  — G.  Current,  Geog.,  a  current  in 
the  Atlantic  Ocean  flowing  eastward  along  the  coast  of 
Guinea.  —  g.  dropper,  one  who  cheats  by  dropping  counter¬ 
feit  guineas.  Obs.  —  G.  fever,  Med.,  a  form  of  malarial  fever 
prevalent  in  Guinea.  —  g.  fowl,  g.  hen,  a  gallinaceous  bird 
( Numida  meleagris)  of  West  Africa,  domesticated  and 
raised  in  most  parts  of  the  world  for  the  sake  of  its  flesh 
and  eggs,  the  latter,  though  small,  being  superior  to  hens’ 
eggs.  It  has  dark 
slaty  plumage  finely 
speckled  witli  white, 
and  the  head  and  neck 
bare  and  surmounted 
by  a  bony  casque. 

Domesticated  i  n  d  i- 
viduals  are  often 
white.  The  guinea 
fowl  has  been  intro¬ 
duced  into  certain  of 
the  West  Indies  and 
Ascension.  In  a  wid¬ 
er  sense  the  term  is 
applied  to  all  t  he  sub¬ 
family  Numidime,  of 
which  the  common 


Helmeted  Guinea  Fowl  ( Guttera 
pucherani)  of  East  Africa. 


culent  berry,  of  the  size  of  a  peach.  —  Guinea  pepper,  a  The 
pungent  aromatic  fruits  of  a  tropical  African  aunonaceous 
tree  ( Xylopicrum  sethiopicum ) ;  also,  the  tree  itself,  b  = 
melegueta  pepper,  c  See  Capsicum,  I.  —  G.  plum,  a  large 
West  African  rosaceous  tree  (Parinarium  excels um)  h&x- 
ing  scarcely  edible  fruit  somewhat  resembling  a  plum; 
also,  the  fruit  itself.  —  g.  rush,  a  sedge  ( Cypei'us  articula- 
tus)  widely  distributed  in  tropical  regions,  having  a  root- 
stock  used  locally  as  a  carminative,  tonic,  and  autiemetic. 
—  g.  sorrel.  =  roselle.  —  g.  squash,  the  eggplant.  —  G.  stuff. 
=  Guinea  cloth.  —  g.  wheat,  Indian  corn,  or  maize.  Obs.  — 
g.  worm,  a  slender  nematode  worm  ( Dracunculus  medinen- 
tis)  attaining  a  length  of  several  feet,  common  in  parts  of 
Africa  and  other  warm  countries.  It  infests  the  horse 
and  dog  and  also  man,  living  in  the  subcutaneous  tissues,, 
esp.  of  the  legs,  where  it  causes  painful  and  often  danger¬ 
ous  sores,  from  which  the  worm  must  be  carefully  drawn. 
Guln'e-an  (gTn'e-flii),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  Guinea, 
guinea  pig.  [In  1607  called  pig  cony ;  guinea  pig  is  prob. 
a  corrupt,  of  a  similar  form 
con  y  pig]  A  stout,  short¬ 
tailed,  short-eared  cavy  about 
six  inches  long,  which  is  do¬ 
mesticated  and  kept  as  a  pet  in 
most  parts  of  the  world,  and 
extensively  used  in  bacterio¬ 
logical  experiments.  It  is  usu¬ 
ally  black,  white,  and  tawny  r, ,;noa  /1N 

in  color,  but  many  fancy  van-  Guinea  Pig.  (J) 

eties,  commonly  called  caries  (see  cavy),  are  raised.  Some 
have  very  long  hair.  The  guinea  pig  is  very  prolific.  It 
is  of  South  American  origin,  and  is  supposed  to  be  a  do¬ 
mesticated  form  of  the  restless  cavy  (Cavea  porcellus)  of 
Guiana  and  Brazil,  which  has  hair  of  a  grayish  color, 
guinea-pig  director,  a  director  (usually  one  holding  a  num¬ 
ber  of  directorships)  who  serves' merely  or  mainly  for  the 
fee  (in  England,  often  a  guinea)  for  attendance.  Colloq. 
Guin'e-vere  (gwtn'e-ver),  n.  Also  Guin'e-ver  (-ver). 
Queen  to  King  Arthur,  celebrated  for  her  amour  with 
Sir  Lancelot  du  Lac. 

gui  pure'  (ge-pur';  F.  ge'piir'),  n.  [F.,  fr.  guiper  to  cover 
with  silk ;  of  G.  origin  ;  cf.  G.  weifen  to  reel,  wind,  Goth. 
weipan  to  crown.]  Any  of  various  kinds  of  laces;  prop.,  a 
lace  of  large  pattern  and  heavy  material  with  no  ground  or 
mesh,  the  pattern  being  held  together  by  bars  or  brides. 

II  gui  pure'  d’art'  (giPpiir'  dar'),  a  lace  having  a  square- 
meshed  net  foundation  upon  which  fancy  stitches  are 
worked.  Sometimes  the  net  is  cut  away. 
Guis-car'do(gwTs-kar'do),  Guis'card(gwTs'kdrd),  n.  The 
squire  of  Tancred,  Prince  of  Salerno,  in  Dryden’s  poem  of 
“  Sigisinonda  and  Guiscardo,”  translated  from  Boccaccio. 
Having  made  a  secret  marriage  with  Tancred’s  daughter 
Sigisinonda,  he  was  strangled  by  order  of  Tancred.  His 
heart,  inclosed  in  a  golden  goblet,  was  sent  to  the  prin¬ 
cess,  who  poisoned  herself,  and  was  buried  with  her  lover, 
guise  (giz),  n.  [ME.  guise,  gise,  way,  manner,  F.  guise, 
fr.  OHG.  wisa,  G.  weise.  See  wise,  n.~]  1.  Customary 

way  of  speaking  or  acting ;  custom  ;  fashion  ;  manner ; 
behavior;  mien;  mode;  practice; — often  used  formerly 
in  such  phrases  as  at  his  own  guise,  that  is,  in  his  own 
fashion,  to  suit  himself. 

The  swain  replied,  “  It  never  was  our  guise 

To  slight  the  poor,  or  aught  humane  despise.”  Pope. 
2  External  appearance,  esp.  in  respect  to  dress  or  cos¬ 
tume  ;  hence,  shape  ;  semblance  ;  aspect. 

As  then  the  guise  was  for  each  gentle  swain.  Spenser. 

A  .  .  .  specter,  in  a  far  more  terrific  guise.  Burke. 

3.  Cover  ;  cloak  ;  as,  under  the  guise  of  patriotism. 

4.  A  disguise  ;  a  mask  ;  a  masquerade.  Obs. 

guise  (giz),  v.  t.  ;  guised  (gizd) ;  guis'ing  (glz'Tng).  1.  To 
dress,  attire,  or  arrange,  as  in  a  certain  manner  or  fashion. 
2.  To  disguise.  Obs.  or  Dial. 

guise,  v.  i.  To  appear  in  disguise,  esp.  as  a  guiser,  or 
mummer.  Eng.  cC-  Scot. 

guis'er  (glz'er),  71.  [From  guise.]  A  person  in  disguise; 
a  mummer  ;  esp.,  a  Christinas  mummer.  Eng.  <£-  Scot. 
gui  tar'  (gT-tar'),  n.  [F.  guitare ,  fr.  Sp.  guitarra,  fr.  Gr. 
KiOapa ;  cf.  It.  chitai'ra.  Cf.  cittern,  git- 
tern.]  Music.  A  stringed  instrument  of 
the  lute  class,  having  a  long  fretted  neck 
and  six  strings  (three  of  silk  wound  with 
silver  wire,  and  three  of  catgut)  plucked 
with  the  right  hand  and  stopped  at  the  frets 
with  the  left.  It  has  a  compass  of  over 
three  octaves  up  from  E  in  the  great  oc¬ 
tave,  and  a  soft  tone  suited  for  accompani¬ 
ments.  Its  strings  are  usually  tuned  to 
E,  A,  d,  g,  b,  e’ .  See  pitch,  1 1 lust. 
guitar  fish.  Any  of  several  rays  of  the 
family  Rhinobatidae,  as  Rhinobatus  pro- 
ductus  of  California;  —  so  called  from  the 
general  outline  of  the  body  and  fins, 
guit'guit  (gwTt'gwTtQ,  n.  [So  called  from 
its  note.]  Any  of  several  species  of  small  . 
tropical  American  honey  creepers. 

Guit-tO'ni  an  (gwe-to'nT-dn),  a.  Of  or  per¬ 
taining  to  Guittone  d’  Arezzo,  an  Italian 
poet  (c.  1230 -c.  1294),  said  to  have  devised 
the  sonnet. 

Gu'jar  (gob'jar),  n.  A  member  of  a  numerous  race  or  caste 
of  India, of  fine  physique  but  predatory  and  untrustworthy. 
There  are  tw  o  branches,  one  in  the  Punjab  and  the  United 
Provinces,  the  other  in  Gujarat.  They  are  mostly  agricul¬ 
turists  and  herdsmen. 

Gu  ja-ra'ti  (goo'jd-ra'ti),  n.  The  language  of  Gujarat, 
Baroda,  and  neighboring  native  states  of  India.  It  uses 
a  vernacular  alphabet  which  is  a  type  of  the  western  group 
of  Nagari  alphabets.  See  Indo-European. 
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guild,  d*  gild,  gold,  marigold, 
guild,  n.  Sf  v.  Obs.  or  hist  var. 
of  gild,  tax. 

guild'a-ble.  Var.  of  gildable. 
guild' ale  .  n.  Also  glld'ale  . 

[Cf.  GUILD  ;  ALE.]  Ohs.  nr  Hist. 

a  Ale  for  a  feast  of  a  guild;  also, 
such  a  feast,  b  A  drinking  in 
company  at  the  joint  expense  of 
all.  [guild.  Rare.  | 

guild'ic,  a.  Of  or  pert,  to  a| 
guild'ry.  n.  A  guild;  formerly 
also,  guild  membership.  Scot. 
guild'Bhip.  n.  See  -ship. 
guilds'man  (gYldz'mun),  n.  A 
guild  member, 
guile,  d*  GYLE. 

guile,  v.  t.  [OF.  auiler.  See 
guile,  n.]  To  beguile.  Archaic. 

f;uile'les§,  a.  See -less.— gulle'- 
ess  ly,  adv.—  gulle'less  ne6B,  n. 
'er,  «.  [Cf.  OF.  guileor.)  A 


guil'< 
deceiver. 


Obs. 


guil'er-y  (dial.  gYl'5r-Y),  n. 
[OF.  gilerie.  See  guile.)  Be- 
guilement.  Ohs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 
guil'fat  (gTl'fat).  d*  oylefat. 
gutl'ing,  n.  Cunning  ;  deceit. 
Ohs.  —  guil 'ing  ly,  adv.  Ohs. 

fuil-laume'  (gel-ydm'),  n.  [F., 
r.  prop,  name  Guillaume  Wil¬ 
liam.)  Carp.  A  rabbeting  plane, 
guil'lem  (gll'em),  n.  A  guille¬ 
mot.  Dial.  Eng. 
guille-met'  (gYPf-mft'), n.  [F.) 
A  quotation  mark.  esp.  of  the 
French  kind  [  «  ))  ].  Rare. 
Guil'le-mln  (-mYn).  n.  [OF.,  fr. 
Guillelme,  F.  Guillaume,  Wil¬ 
liam.]  A  hermit  monk  of  a 
12th-century  order  founded  by 
disciples  of  St.  William.  Hist. 
guil'le-vat  (-vftt),  n.  [Cf.  F. 
gui ller  to  work,  ferment,  and  E. 
vat.  Cf.  gyle.)  A  gyle  vat. 
gull-loche',  v.  t.  [F.  guillocher.') 


To  furnish  or  decorate  with 
guilloche.  [To  guilloche.  R.  | 
guil  lo-chee'  (gTl'C-she'),  r.  1. 1 
guil  lo-tin-ade'  (gYUo-tl-nad'), 
71.  [  F. ]  Act  of  guillotining, 

guil  lo-tin-eer'  (-ner').  guil  lo- 
tin'er  (-ten'5r),  n.  One  who 
guillotines. 

guil  lo-tine'ment  (-ten'm^nt), 
n.  [F. ]  Act  of  guillotining, 
gull  lo  tin'ism  (gYPCj-ten'Yz’m). 
v.  Use  of  the  guillotine.  —  guil/- 
lo-tin'ist  (-ten'Tst),  n. 
gull'ous,  a.  Guileful.  Ohs  — 
guil'ous-ly,  adv.  Ohs. 
guilt.  +  gilt.  (guilty.  Obs.\ 
guilt.  »\  i.  Sf  t.  To  be,  or  make,| 
guilt'ful.  a.  Guilty.  Obs. 
guilt'i-ly  CgYl'tY-lY),  adv.  of 
guilty.  See-LY. 
gullt'i-ness.  n.  See  -ness. 
guilt  offering.  See  offering. 
guilt'-sick',  a.  Remorseful. 


guilt'y-like  ,  or/r.  Guiltily.  Obs. 
guil'v.  a.  Guileful.  Obs. 
guinrbard  (gTm'bard),  n.  [F. 
guimbarde .]  A  jew’s-harp. 

Gui  met'  blue  (ge'mG'-).  [After 
Jean- Baptiste  Gui  met  (179.5- 
1871L  French  chemist.]  Artifi¬ 
cially  prepared  ultramarine. 
Gui-na'a-n«s  (gf-nii'a-nas),  Gui- 
na'ne8  (-nii'nas).  n.  pi.  A  tribe 
of  head-hunters  of  Abra,  Luzon, 
gui-na'co.  -  GUANACO, 
Gui-nart',  R>'que  (rb'ka  g?- 
nart').  A  breve,  courteous,  and 
charitable  fre  booter  captain  in 
Cervantes’s  “  I 'on  Quixote.” 
guind.  +  gean-. 
guin'ea  (gYn'Y,.  n.  An  Italian 
immigrant  or  ai.y  immigrant  of 
similar  appeara  ce.  Slang,  I S. 
Guin'ea-man  (-ndn),  n.  :  pi. 
-men  (-men).  1.  Amerchantor 
a  ship  trading  wi  h  Guinea. 


2.  An  inhabitant  of  Guinea, 
gui  ne'o  (gf-nS'd),  n.  [Sp.]  A 
small  delicately  flavored  variety 
of  banana.  Porto  Rico. 

II guin  guette'(gHN/gCt'),  n.  [F.] 

1.  A  suburban  cabaret  for  pic¬ 
nickers  or  merrymakers. 

2.  A  gig.  or  light  carriage.  Obs. 
guin'i  ad  Var.  of  gwyniad. 
guirland.  d*  garland.  [Scof.l 
guiB'ard(gTz'drd),  n.  A  guiser.  | 
Gui  sard'  (ge'zar'),  n.  [  F. ]  A 
partisan  of  the  Guises  in  France 
in  the  16th  century.  Obs.  or  Hist. 
gui-sarme'.  Var.  of  disarm e. 
Guls'l-an  (gez'Y-<In),  a.  Of  or 
pertaining  to  the  Duke  of  Guise. 
—  n.  A  iollower  or  partisan  of 
the  Duke  of  Guise. 

fuis'l-ly,  adv.  [From  guise,  n.] 
ngeniously  ;  deftly.  Obs. 
gui'so  (ge'so),  n.  [Tag.  gui  so, 
gui  jo.)  a  A  valuable  timber  tree 


of  the  Philippines  ( Anisoptera 
guiso) ;  also,  its  strong  red  wood, 
b  The  related  tree  Shorea  guiso, 
or  its  wood.  [ouiso.l 

gul-BOc'  (ge-s5k').  Var.  of) 
guis'serne.  d*  oizzern. 
gui-tar',  v.  i.  &•  t.  To  play,  or 
serenade  with,  the  guitar, 
gui  tar'lat  (gY-tar^Yst),  n.  One 
who  performs  on  the  guitar, 
guitar  plant.  An  Australian 
proteaceous  6hrub  ( Tricondylus 
tinctorius). 

gnlt'er-man  ite  (gYt'Sr-rmJn-Tt ; 
Oxf.  E.  D.,  gY-tftr'mdn-Tt),  n. 
[After  one  Frank  GuitermanA 
Min.  A  bluish  gray  compound 
of  lead,  arsenic,  and  sulphur, 
in  compact  masses.  Sp.gr.,  5.94. 
guit-ta'ra.  d*  guitar. 
guive.  gyve.  [Gringolee.| 
II  gui  vr^'tge'vrSO.a.  [ V.]Her.\ 
guize  Guise.  Ref.  Sp. 


51e,  senate,  c£re,  ftm,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofa  ;  eve,  Svent,  «nd,  recent,  maker;  ice,  Ill ;  old,  ibey,  orb,  6dd,  s8ft,  connect ;  use,  unite,  drn,  fip,  circ*s,  menu ; 
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gn'la  (gu'la),  n.  ;  pi.  L.  -L m  (-11),  E.  -las  (-ldz).  [L.,the 
throat,  gullet.]  1.  Zool.  a  The  upper  front  of  the  neck, 
next  the  chin ;  the  upper  throat,  b  In  many  insects,  as 
most  beetles,  a  plate  which  forms  the  central  part  of  the 
lower  surface  of  the  head,  and  supports  the  submentum. 
It  is  bounded  laterally  by  sutures,  called  gnlar  sutures. 

2  Arch,  a  A  molding  or  group  of  moldings  having  a  large 
hollow,  as  a  cavetto.  b  Au  ogee. 

gu  lan'cha  (gdb-lSn'chd),  n.  [Hind.]  An  East  Indian 
menispermaceous  climbing  shrub  (Tinospora  cordifolia) 
whose  root  has  bitter  properties  and  is  used  as  a  tonic, 
gu'lar  (gu'ldr),  a.  Zool.  Pert,  to  the  gula  or  throat,  —n. 
A  gular  plate  or  shield,  as  on  the  throat  of  a  fish, 
gulch  (gOlch),  n.  [Of  uncertain  origin;  cf.  dial,  gulch  to 
fall  heavily  ;  of  land,  to  Bink  in  ;  of  water,  to  gush  ;  perh. 
imitative.]  A  deep  or  precipitous  cleft,  esp.  the  sharply 
hollowed  out  bed  of  a  torrent  or  intermittent  stream ; 
a  ravine ;  a  deep  gully.  Western  U.  S. 
gul'den  (giiol'den),  ».  [D.  &  G.]  A  coin  and  money  of 

account ;  —  called  also  guilder  and  florin.  Specif. :  a  Any 
of  various  obsolete  German  and  Dutch  coins  (at  first  of 

gold,  later  of  silver),  varying  in  value  with  the  place  and 
period,  b  The  gold  monetary  unit  of  the  Netherlands, 
equal  to  40.2  cents  (Is.  7|d.);  also,  a  current  silver  coin 
of  this  value,  c  The  Austrian  florin.  See  florin  b 

gules  (gulz),  n.  [ME.  goules .  fr.  an  OF.  form  of  F.  gueules , 
perh.  the  same  word  as  gueule  throat,  OF. 

gole.  gouie ,  L.  gula.  and  so  named  from 
the  red  color  of  the  throat.  Cf.  gullet; 
gula.]  Her.  The  tincture  red,  indicated 
in  seals  and  engraved  figures  of  escutch¬ 
eons  by  parallel  vertical  lines  ;  hence,  a 
red  color  or  that  which  is  red. 
gull  (gulf),  n.  [F.  golfe,  It.  golfo,  fr. 

LGr.  *oA<£os,Gr.  koAttov  bosom,  bay,  gulf.] 

1.  Geog.  A  portion  of  an  ocean  or  sea  ex-  Gules, 
tending  into  the  land  ;  a  partially  land-locked  sea,  usually 
larger  than  a  bay  ;  as,  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

2.  A  hollow  place  in  the  earth  ;  an  abyss"  a  deep  chasm 
or  basin  ;  hence,  a  wide  separation. 

Between  us  and  you  there  iB  a  great  gulf  fixed.  Luke  xvi.  26. 

3.  A  whirlpool ;  a  sucking  eddy  ;  hence,  that  which  swal¬ 
lows.  “  A  gulf  of  ruin,  swallowing  gold.”  Tennyson. 

4.  Mining.  A  large  deposit  of  ore  in  a  lode.  Dial.  Eng. 

b  Eng.  University  Slang.  At  Cambridge,  the  position  of 
candidates  for  mathematical  honors  who  fail  to  obtain  a 
place  in  the  list  but  are  allowed  the  ordinary  degree  ;  at 
Oxford,  the  list  of  those  who  fail  to  obtain  honors  yet  are 
allowed  to  take  a  "pass.”  Oxf.  E.  D. 

gull  (gQlf),  v.  t. ;  GULFED  (gHlft);  gulf'ino  (gOl'flng). 

1.  To  plunge  into,  or  swallow  up  in,  a  gulf  ;  to  engulf. 

2.  In  English  university  slang,  to  place  in  the  gulf, 
gulf,  v.  i.  To  swirl  like  a  gulf,  or  eddy.  Obs. 

Gulf  Stream-  Geog.  The  warm  ocean  current  of  the  North 
Atlantic.  It  originates  in  the  westward  equatorial  cur¬ 
rent,  due  to  the  trade  winds,  is  deflected  northward  by 
the  coast  of  South  America  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  ;  issu¬ 
ing  thence,  it  follows  approximately  the  coast  of  North 
America  to  the  island  of  Nantucket,  where  it  is  deflected 
more  to  the  eastward.  Its  influence  is  felt  as  far  as  Nor¬ 
way.  Where  it  issues  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  its  ve¬ 
locity  is  more  than  four  miles  per  hour,  but  in  much  of 
the  northern  part  of  the  Atlantic  its  velocity  is  only  10  to 
15  miles  per  day,  and  it  is  detected  chiefly  by  its  tempera¬ 
ture,  life,  color,  etc.  Since  the  current  is  warmer  than 
the  surrounding  water  in  the  higher  latitudes,  the  air 
of  the  prevailing  westerly  winds  is  warmer  as  it  passes 
over  the  current,  and  this  air,  carrying  much  moisture, 
blows  over  to  the  coast  of  northern  Europe,  where  it  raises 
the  temperature  along  the  coast  in  winter  and  also  causes 
abundant  precipitation.  The  effect  of  the  Gulf  Stream  on 
the  summer  climate  is  less  considerable.  Much  of  the 
climatic  effect  usually  ascribed  to  the  Gulf  Stream  is 
really  due  to  the  ocean,  not  to  the  stream  itself. 
gTUlf'weed'  (gulf 'wed7),  n.  A  branch¬ 
ing  olive-brown  seaweed  ( Sargos - 
sum  bacciferum ),  having  numerous 
berrylike  air  vessels,  and  occurring 
in  tropical  American  seas,  whence 
masses  of  it  drift  into  the  Gulf 
Stream  ;  also,  any  of  several  similar 
speciesof  Sai  gassum. 
gulf'y  (gul'fl),  a.  Like  a  gulf  ;  full 
of  whirlpools,  or  gulfs, 
gul'gul  (gul'gQl),  n.  [Hind,  gaigal.'] 

A  cement  made  in  India  from  sea 
shells,  pulverized  and  mixed  with  oil, 
spread  over  a  ship’s  bottom  to  prevent  boring  by  worms, 
gull  (gul ;  dial,  also  g<561),  n.  [Cf.  Icel.  gulr  yellow,  Sw. 
gul,  Dan.  guul.~\  A  young  bird,  esp.  a  gosling.  Obs.  or 
Dial.  Eng. 

gull  (gul),  v.  t.  ;  gulled  (guld) ;  gull'ing.  [Prob.  fr.  E. 


Gulfweed. 


To  deceive  ;  cheat ;  mis- 


Marlowe. 

Dryden. 


dial,  gull  an  unfledged  gosling.] 
lead  ;  trick  ;  defraud. 

Hush  !  I  ’ll  gull  him  supernaturally. 

The  vulgar,  gulled  into  rebellion,  armed, 
gull  (gul),  n.  1.  One  easily  cheated  ;  a  dupe. 

2.  A  cheating  or  cheat;  trick  ;  fraud. 

3.  A  cheater  ;  an  impostor.  Slang. 

4.  Print.  A  tear  made  by  a  point  in  a  sheet  on  the  press, 
gull,  n.  [Of  Celtic  origin :  cf.  Corn,  gullan ,  gwilan ,  W. 

gwylan ,  Bret,  guelan.']  In  a  broad 
sense,  any  of  numerous  long-winged, 
web-footed  aquatic  birds  which  consti¬ 
tute  the  family  La- 
rid*  ;  in  the  strict¬ 
est  sense,  a  mem- 


Ilerring  Gull  ( Larus  argentatus ).  in  winter  plumage, 
ber  of  the  genus  Larus  or  closely  allied  genera  (which  are 
often  made  a  subfamily,  Larinae),  thus  excluding  the  terns 
and  jaegers  (see  these  terms).  The  typical  gulls  differ 
from  their  nearest  allies,  the  terns,  in  their  usually  larger 
size,  stouter  build,  thicker  bill,  somewhat  hooked  at  the 
tip,  less  pointed  wings,  and  short  unforked  tail.  Though 
strong  fliers,  they  usually  remain  near  land.  Many  fre¬ 
quent  inland  waters  as  well  as  the  sea-  They  feed  on  fish 
offal,  etc.,  and  are  useful  as  scavengers  about  harbors. 
The  different  species  vary  greatly  in  size,  but  are  gener¬ 
ally  white  in  adult  plumage  with  the  back  and  upper  sur¬ 
face  of  the  wings  some  shade  of  gray,  varying  in  different 
species  from  a  light  pearl  to  nearly  black,  the  primaries 
generally  being  black  near  the  ends.  Some  forms  have  a 
black  hood  in  the  breeding  season.  The  young  are  usually 
darker,  often  with  dusky  streaks.  See  black-backed  gull, 
BLACK-HEADED  GULL,  HERRING  GULL,  KITTIWAKE. 

gull'-catch'er,  n.  One  who  catches  gulls  ;  one  who  de¬ 
ceives  or  entraps  silly  people.  Shak. 

gul'let  (gul'St;  -It ;  151),  n.  [ME.  golet ,  OF.  goulet,  dim. 
of  gole,  gouie ,  throat,  F.  gueule ,  L.  gula ;  perh.  akin  to 
Skr.  gala ,  G.  kehle ;  cf.  F.  goulet  the  neck  of  a  bottle, 
goulotte  channel,  gutter.  Cf.  gules,  gully.]  1.  Anat. 
The  tube  by  which  food  passes  from  the  pharynx  to  the 
stoipach  ;  the  esophagus. 

2.  Something  shaped  like  the  food  passage,  or  performing 
similar  functions ;  as  :  a  A  channel  for  water,  b  Engin. 
A  preparatory  cut  or  channel  in  excavations,  of  sufficient 
width  for  the  passage  of  earth  wagons,  c  A  concave  cut 
made  in  the  teeth  of  some  saw  blades,  d  The  lower  part 
of  a  horse  collar,  receiving  the  cliokestrap  and  the  breast- 
strap.  e  A  gully.  Now  Rare.  I  Mach .  =  gap. 
gul'let,  v.  t.  ;  gul'let-ed  ;  gul'let-ing.  1.  To  make  gul¬ 
lets  in,  as  sa w  teeth. 

2.  Engin.  To  excavate  by  means  of  gullets,  or  channels, 
gul'let-ing,  p.  pr.  tl-  vb.  n.  of  gullet. 
gulleting  file.  See  file,  n .,  tool.  —  g.  stick,  a  notched  stick 
used  in  taking  a  hook  from  the  mouth  of  a  fish.  U.  S. 
gul'li-ble  (gul'T-b’l),  a.  Easily  gulled ;  that  may  be 
duped.  —  gul  li-bil'i-ty  (-btl'T-tT),  n.  —  gul'li-bly,  adv. 
Gul'li-ver,  Lemuel  (gfil'T-ver).  The  hero  of  Swift’s  cel¬ 
ebrated  satirical  romance  of  “  Gulliver’s  Travels,”  who 
was  the  surgeon  and  later  captain  of  several  ships,  in  which 
he  makes  four  extraordinary  voyages.  See  Brobdingnag, 
Glubdubdrib,  Houyhnhnm,  Laputa,  Lilliput. 
gul'ly  (gul'T),  n.;  pi.  -lies  (-Tz).  [Formerly  gullet.  See 
gullet.]  1.  A  miniature  valley  or  gorge  excavated  by 
running  water,  but  through  which  water  commonly  runs 
only  after  rains,  or  during  the  melting  of  snow. 

2.  A  drain  ;  a  deep  gutter.  Eng. 

3.  Any  diminutive  valley,  gulch,  or  the  like,  whether  pro¬ 
duced  by  water  or  not ;  specif.,  a  wooded  hollow  with  steep 
sides  ;  as,  a  fern-tree  gully. 

4.  [Perh.  a  different  word.]  A  grooved  iron  rail  plate  or 
tram  plate.  Eng. 

gul'ly  (gQl'T),  v.  t.  &  i. ;  gul'lied  (-Id);  gul'ly-ing.  To 
make  a  gully  or  gullies  in  ;  to  wear  so  as  to  have  a  gully, 
gu-lon'ic  (gu-15n'Tk  ;  gu-lo'nTk),  a.  [gulose  -f  -one  -f- 
-ic.]  Chem.  Pertaining  to  or  designating  an  artificially  pre¬ 
pared  acid, C5Hn05  C02H, existing  in  three  optically  differ¬ 
ent  forms, corresponding  to  the  three  forms  of  gulose. 
gu'lose  (gu'los),  n.  [Formed  from  gh/cose.]  An  artifi¬ 
cial  sugar,  C^Hj.jOfl,  closely  related  to  glucose  and  like  it 
existing  in  three  forms,  each  obtained  as  a  sirup  by  reduc¬ 
tion  from  the  corresponding  form  of  gulonic  acid. 


gu-los'l-ty  (gu-15s'T-tT),  n.  [L.  gulosiias,  fr.  gulosus  glut¬ 
tonous.  See  gullet.]  Excessive  appetite  ;  greediness.  R. 
gulp  (gfilp),  v.  t.  ;  gulped  (gtilpt)  ;  gulp'ing.  [Prob.  im¬ 
itative  ;  cf.  D.  gulpen .]  1.  To  swallow  eagerly,  or  in 
large  drafts  ;  to  swallow  up ;  to  take  down  at  one  swallow ; 
—  often  with  down. 

He  does  not  swallow,  but  he  gulps  it  down.  Cowper. 
The  old  man  .  .  .  gulped  down  the  whole  narrative.  Fielding. 
2  To  suppress  as  if  by  swallowing  with  difficulty  ;  as,  to 
gulp  down  a  sob. 

gulp,  r.  i.  To  catch  the  breath  as  if  in  taking  a  long  drink, 
gulp,  n.  1.  Act  of  swallowing  a  large  mouthful ;  a  swal¬ 
low,  or  as  much  as  is  swallowed  at  once. 

2  A  spasmodic  action  of  the  throat,  as  if  or  as  in  swallow¬ 
ing,  or  the  sound  of  such  action. 

gum  (gQm),  n.  [ME.  gome ,  AS.  goma  palate ;  akin  to  G. 
gaumen,  OHG.  goumo ,  guomo ,  Icel.  gomr,  Sw.  gom;  cf. 
Gr.  xaOi/o?  gaping.]  The  dense  tissues  which  invest  the 
necks  of  teeth,  and  cover  the  alveolar  parts  of  the  jaws, 
gum,  v.  t. ;  gummed  (gumd)  ;  gum'ming.  To  enlarge  the 
spaces  between  the  teeth  of  (a  worn  saw).  See  gummer. 
gum,  n.  [ME.  gomrne ,  gumme ,  F.  gomine ,  L.  gummi  and 
commis,  fr.  Gr.  Kop.pL,  prob.  fr.  an  Egypt,  form  kami  ;  cf. 
It.  gomma.~\  1.  a  Any  of  a  number  of  amorphous,  taste¬ 
less  substances,  exuded  in  most  cases  by  plants,  and  hard¬ 
ening  on  exposure  to  the  air.  Their  chief  constituents  are 
certain  carbohydrates,  as  arabic  acid,  bassorin,  etc.  Some 
( true  gums)  form  clear  solutions  with  water,  while  others 
{vegetable  mucilages)  swell  up  in  water  into  a  glutinous 
mass.  All  are  insoluble  in  alcohol.  They  may  be  true  se¬ 
cretions,  or  transformation  products  of  cellulose,  as  in 
cherry  gum,  etc.  b  Loosely,  any  of  various  plant  exuda¬ 
tions,  including  the  gums  proper,  resins,  gum  resins,  etc. 

2.  A  natural  gum  prepared  for  industrial  or  other  use,  as 
formerly  for  embalming. 

3.  A  substance  resembling  a  natural  gum,  as  the  secretion 
that  forms  in  the  corners  of  the  eyes. 

4.  Short  for  chewing  gum,  gum  elastic,  gum  tree. 

5.  A  rubber  overshoe.  Local ,  U.  S. 

6.  A  hive  made  of  a  section  of  a  hollow  gum  tree  ;  hence, 
any  roughly  made  hive  ;  also,  a  vessel  or  bin  made  of  a  hol¬ 
low  log.  Southern  U.  S. 

gum,  v.  t.  1.  To  smear  or  treat  with  gum  ;  to  close  with 
gum  ;  to  unite  or  stiffen  by  gum  or  a  gumlike  substance  ; 
to  make  sticky  with  a  gumlike  substance. 

He  frets  like  a  gummed  velvet.  Shak. 

2.  To  humbug;  trick;  cheat.  Slang ,  U.  S. 
gum,  v.  i.  To  exude  or  form  gum  ;  to  become  gummy, 
gum  ar'a-bic.  A  gum  obtained  from  either  of  two  species 
of  Acacia  {A.  senega!  and  A.  scorpioides).  The  purest  vari¬ 
eties  are  nearly  white  or  colorless  and  transparent ;  they 
occur  in  commerce  under  various  names,  as  Turkey  gum , 
Egyptian  gum ,  etc.,  and  are  obtained  chiefly  from  Egypt 
and  the  Sudan.  The  inferior  varieties,  as  Gedda  gum , 
Mecca  aum,  India  gum ,  etc.,  vary  from  yellowish  to  brown¬ 
ish  red.  Gum  arabic  consists  essentially  of  salts  of  arabic 
acid  ;  it  is  used  in  calico  printing,  in  the  manufacture  of 
mucilage,  blacking,  etc.,  in  confectionery,  and  in  medicine 
as  a  demulcent. 

gum'bo  (gum'bo),  n.  Also  gom'bo.  [Of  African  origin  ; 
cf.  kingombo  in  Angola,  the  okra.]  1.  A  soup  thickened 
with  the  mucilaginous  pods  of  the  okra  ;  okra  soup. 

2.  The  okra  plant  or  its  pods. 

3.  Gumbo  soil.  See  gumbo,  a. 

4.  [Perh.  fr.  Kongo  nkombo  runaway  slaves ;  hence,  lan¬ 
guage  of  slaves.]  A  patois  used  by  negroes  and  creoles  in 
the  French  West  Indies,  Louisiana,  etc. 

gum'bo,  a.  Lit.,  of  or  pertaining  to  gumbo  ;  consisting 
of,  or  like,  gumbo ;  —  specif,  applied,  esp.  in  the  western 
United  States,  to  a  class  of  peculiar,  fine-grained,  silty 
soils,  which  are  usually  devoid  of  true  sand,  but  rich  in  al¬ 
kaline  compounds,  and  which  when  saturated  with  water 
become  impervious  and  soapy  or  waxy  in  appearance  and 
to  the  touch.  Local ,  U.  S. 

gum 'boil'  (gum'boil'),  n.  A  small  abscess  on  the  gums, 
gum'bo  lim  bo  (gum'bo  lTm'bo).  [Prob.  of  negro  origin.] 
a  A  small  West  Indian  tree  (Terebmthus  simaruba),  yield¬ 
ing  the  aromatic  resin  cachibou.  b  A  simaroubaceous  tree 
of  southern  Florida  ( Simarouba  glauca). 
gum'dig  ger  (gum'dTg'er),  n.  One  whose  occupation  is  to 
dig  the  fossil  resin  of  the  kauri  pine,  which  is  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  varnish.  New  Zealand.  —  gum'dig  ging 
(-Tng),  n. 

gum'drop'  (gfim'drSp'),  n.  A  confection  of  sweetened  gum 
arabic  or  other  glutinous  substance,  as  gelatin,  made  in 
drops  or  small  molds, 
gum  elastic-  1.  =  caoutchouc. 

2.  A  small  sapotaceous  tree  of  the  southern  United  States 
( Bumelia  lanuginosa). 

gum'ma  (gum'a),  n.  ;  pi.  -MATA  (-ta).  [NL.  So  called 
from  its  gummy  contents.  See  gum.]  Med.  A  kind  of 
soft  tumor,  of  syphilitic  origin.  —  gum'ma-tous  (-tfis),  a. 


guk'go.  +  CUCKOO, 
gukit.  +  OUCKED. 
gUl.  +  GULL. 

gul  (gcbl),  n.  [Per.]  A  ro6e. 
Gu'la  (Kfio'la),  n.  Babylon. 
Myth.  The  consort  of  Ninib,  a 
goddess  of  healing,  also  associ¬ 
ated  with  the  underworld  cults 
as  the  one  who  leads  the  dead  to 
a  new  life.  See  Bau. 
gu-la'man  (g<5o-la'man),  n. 
[Tag.]  Ceylon  moss, 
g  u'l  a  a h  (gob'lash).  Var.  of 

GOULASH. 

gulch  (dial,  gdblsh,  gdblch, 

gfilsh).  r.  t.  [ME.  gvlchen :  cf. 

w.  dial,  golka  to  gulch,  or  E. 
gulp.]  To  swallow  greedily  ;  to 
gulp.  Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng'—  n. 
A  glutton  ;  a  great,  fat  fellow. 
Obs.  or  Scot.  Sr  Dial.  Eng. 
gulch,  n.  f  Cf.  oulch  a  ravine.] 
A  heavy  fall.  Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 
—  v.  i.  Sr  t.  To  fall  heavily. 
Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 
gulch,  v.  t.  t.  To  move 
through,  or  to  work  in,  a'gulch. 
gulch'v,  a.  [S'ee  gulch  n  glut¬ 
ton.]  Very  fat  ;  obese  ;  glutton¬ 
ous.  Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 
guld.  +  gold,  marigold, 
gulden  4*  gilden. 
gulden  Obs.  p.  p.  of  yield. 

Gul  din’s'  prop'er-tles  (gfil'- 
d&Nz').  [After  Paul  Guld  in 
(l.r>77-1643),  Swiss  math.]  See 

CENTROBARIC  METHOD. 


gule.  f  GOLEE. 

gule,  t.  To  give  the  color  of 

gules  to.  Obs. 

gule, n.  [L. gula."]  Thegullet; 
albO,  gluttony.  Obs. 
gule  (gO  1).  n.  [LL.  gula  Augiis- 
ti  ;  cf.  OF.  gole,  gouie,  throat, 
mouth,  L.  gulr r.]  A  word  used 
only  in  the  phrase  gule  of  Au¬ 
gust,  Lammas  Day, the  1st  of  Au¬ 
gust.  Obs.  or  Archaic. 
gule  'sought-',  n.  [Cf.  Teel,  gulr 
yellow;  AS.  suht  sickness.  See 
yellow;  sick.]  Jaundice.  Obs. 
Gulf  flounder.  A  flounder  (Pa- 
ralichthys  albiguttus)  of  the 
southern  Atlantic  and  Gulf 
coasts  of  the  United  States. 

Gulf  States.  The  States  border¬ 
ing  on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,— 
Florida,  Alabama,  Mississippi, 
Louisiana,  and  Texas,  [weed.  1 
Gulf '-stream  weed.  =  gulf-| 
gulft.  Gulfed.  Ref.  Sp. 
gu-lln'u-la(gO-lTn'fl-l«),  n.;  pi. 
-LsE  (-15).  [NL..  dim.  fr.  L.  gula 
gullet.]  Zool.  A  larval  nntho- 
zoan  at  the  period  when  the 
gullet  appears.  —  gudln'u-lar 
(-ldr),  a. 

gu'list,  n.  [L.  gula  gullet.]  A 
glutton.  Obs. 

gu'lix  (gO'lIks),  n.  [From  D. 
Gulik,  the  town  of  Jiilich  (F. 
Juliers)  in  Prussia.  Oxf.  E.  D .] 
A  kind  of  fine  white  linen, 
gull  (gdbl ).  Var.  of  gold,  mari¬ 


gold.  Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 

gull  (dial,  gdbl  ;  gfll),  n.  [OF. 

gole,  gouie,  mouth,  throat,  F. 
gueule .]  1.  Thegullet.  Obs. 

2.  A  gully.  Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng 
gull,  v.  t.  V  i.  ICf.  OF.  gob-, 
gouie.  mouth,  throat,  F.  gueule.] 
To  guzzle.  Obs. 

gull.  n.  [Cf.  D.  gul  codling.]  A 
young  fish;  also,  a  gudgeon. Obs. 
gull,  o.  [FromScand.;  cf  Icel. 
gulr ,  Sw.  gul,  Dan.  guul.]  Yel¬ 
low  ;  pale.  Obs. 
gull,  v.  t.  Sr  i.  [See  gull  n  gully.] 
To  make  gullies  in  :  to  wear 
away  so  as  to  form  gullies.  Dial, 
or  Technical. 

gull'a-ble.  gull  a-bll'i-ty,  etc. 
Var*.  of  «.i  LLIBLE,  etc. 
gull'age  (gfil'tj),  n.  Gulling; 
deception.  Obs. 
gull'-billed'  tern.  A  large  tern 
(Gelochelidon  nilotica)  having 
a  stout  short  bill  like  a  gull’s. 
It  is  rare  in  the  United  States, 
gull  chaser.  =  gull  teaser. 

Sull'er,  n.  One  who  gulls  or 
upes.  Obs.  [ery.  Archaic.  I 
gull'er-y  (gdl'5r-T),  n.  Trick-| 
gull'er-y,  n. :  pi.  -eries  (-Iz). 
A  breeding  place  of  gulls, 
guiles.  +  gules.  [Eng.  I 

gul'let,  n.  The  pike.  Local,] 
gul'let-er.  n.  One  that  gullets, 
gullet  plate.  The  iron  arch  un- 
ner  the  pommel  of  the  saddle, 
gul'ley;  pi.  -eys.  Var  of  gully. 


gull  grass  Bedstraw  or  cleav¬ 
ers.  Dial.  Eng.  \_Obs. I 

gul'll-gut  ted.  o.  Gluttonous.  | 
gul 'lion  (gnl'yun  ;  gdtil'-),  n. 
[Cf.  cullion.1  A  cullion.  Dial. 
Eng. 

gull'ish.  a.  Foolish  ;  stupid. 
Rare.  —  gull'lsh-ness.  n.  Rare. 

el  teaser  Any  of  certain 
Is  which  pursue  gull6,  as  the 
jaegers  and  certain  terns. 
Gull'velg  (gool'wag),  n.  [Icel., 
lit.,  gold  drink.]  A orse  Myth. 
A  goddess,  one  of  the  Vanir, 
prob.  Fre>'a. 

gul'ly  (ettl'Y ;  gdbl'Y),  n.  A 
large  knife.  Scot.  Sr  Dial.  Eng. 
gul'ly-eut'.  n.  A  glutton  Obs. 
gul'ly-hole  .  n.  The  opening 
through  which  gutters  discharge 
surface  water.  Rare  or  Dial. 
gul'ly-rak  er  f'-rak^r),  w.  One 
wTho  steals  stray  cattle  ;  aleo.  a 
kind  of  long  whip  used  by  cattle 
thieves.  Australia. 

Gu'lo  (gQ'lo),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  L., 
glutton.]  Zool  The  genus  con¬ 
sisting  of  the  glutton. 

||  gu'loc  (grtb'lbk),  ?7.  [Tag.] 
A  knife  or  bolo.  Phil.  1. 
gulp'er,  77.  One  who  gulps, 
gulph  4*  gulf,  gulp. 
gulp'in  (gfil'ptn),  n.  [Cf. 
gulp.]  A  gullible  person  ;  a 
simpleton.  Eng.  [p.  pr.l 

gulp'ing-ly,  adv.  of  gulping ,  | 
gulpt.  Gulped.  Ref.  Sp. 


gulp'y  (gfil'pl),  a.  Like  a  gulp, 
or  done  with  gulping, 
gul  rav'age.  ^  oilravage. 
gul'aach  (giil'siiK),  gul'schoch 
(,-shbK ).  gul'Bet,  gul'soch.  Scot, 
vars.  of  oulksought. 
gult.  +  gilt,  guilt. 
gulty.  +  GUILTY, 
gul'y  (gOl'T),  a.  Of  or  pert,  to 
gules  ;  red.  Obs. 
gum.  n.  [Cf.  AS.  gund  matter, 
pus.]  A  pimple,  as  in  red  gum. 
gum.  u.  A  dialectal  or  vulgar 
euphemism  for  God. 
gum  acacia.  Gum  arqbic. 
gum  ac'a-roi'destiik'd-roi'dez), 
gum  a  croi'des.  =acaroid  gum 
gum  ammoniac.  Ammoniac, 
gum  angico.  =  anoico  gum. 
gum  anim5  <>>  animi.  =  anime. 
gum  benjamin  or  benzoin  = 
BENZOIN,  1.  [Ofts.l 

gum'ble  stool.  Cucking  6tool.  | 
gum  butea.  See  kino. 
gum 'by  (gnm'bY),  n. :  pi.  -bies 
(-biz).  [Kongo  nkumbi.]  A 
kind  of  drum  made  by  stretch¬ 
ing  a  skin  over  a  piece  of  a  hol¬ 
lowed  tree.  It  is  used  by  West 
Indian  negroes. 

gum'by  bird  A  bird  of  bad 
omen:  esn.,  the  barn  owl.  Local , 
West  Indies. 

gum  cedar  =  cedar  gum 
gum  cistus.  A  European  rock- 
rose  ( Cistus  ladaniferus )  yield¬ 
ing  lubdanum. 


gum  copal.  Copal  [mar. I 
gum  dammar  o/  damar.  =dam-| 
gum  dragon.  Tragacanth. 
gume.  f  gome,  oum. 
gum  eleml.  a  =  klemi.  b  = 
gumbo  limbo  a 

gum  euphorbium.  Euphorbium. 
gum  flower.  An  artificial  flower. 

Scot. 

gum  galbanum.  =  galbanum. 
gum  game.  [See  -1th  oum,  2.] 
An  attempt  to  gum,  or  deceive. 
Slang,  U.  S. 

gum  Gedda.  =  Gedda  gum. 
gum  guaiacum  =guaiacum,2. 
gum '-gum'  (g  ft  m'g  fl  m').  n. 
Music.  A  bowl  of  iron,  played 
by  striking  with  a  stick  ;  also,  a 
graded  6et  of  such  bowls 
gum  gut'tae  (gOt'e).  Gamboge, 
gum  juniper.  =  sandarac,  3. 
gum  kauri.  Kauri  resin, 
gum  kino  See  kino. 
gum  labdanum  or  lad&num.  = 

LABDANUM. 

gum  lac.  =  2d  lac. 
gum'less,  a.  See -less. 
gum'ly.  a.  Turbid  ;  gloomy. 
Obs.  Scot.  [of  gum.  Rare.  I 
gum'mage  (gQm'ftj),  n.  Yield | 
gum  maguey.  A  colorless  gum 
yielded  by  several  Mexican 
magueys,  as  Agave  americana. 
gum  mastic.  =  mastic. 
gum'ma-ta.  w.,  pi.  of  gumma. 
gumme  +  gum. 
gum'me-ous,  a.  Gummotis.  Obs. 


food,  fdbt ;  out,  oil ;  chair  ;  go  ;  sing,  iqk  ;  then,  thin  ;  nature,  verdure  (250) ;  K  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144) ;  bON  ;  yet ;  zh  =  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Gcidi. 
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GUMMER 
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GUNSHOT 


gum'mer  (gum'er),  n.  [From  2d  gum.]  One  that  gums  ; 
specif.,  a  punch-cutting  or  milling  tool  or  ma¬ 
chine  for  deepening  and  enlarging  the  spaces 
between  the  teeth  of  a  worn  saw. 

gum  mit'er-ous 

(gQm-Tf'er-M8),  a.  J  ^  A 

[L.  gummi  gum 
-f-  - ferous .]  Pro¬ 
ducing  gum;  gum¬ 
bearing. 

gum'ming  (gum'- 
Tng),  n.  1.  Act 
of  disc  h  a  r  g  i  n  g 
gum  or  becoming 
gummy,  esp.  as  a 
disease  in  trees. 

2.  Application  of 

a  gummy  prepa-  Gummer.  A  A  Handles  for  turning  Mill- 
ration  to  Jitho-  ing  Cutter,  B :  C  Feed  Wheel  for  moving 
graphic  stone.  Arm  D  over  the  perfect  Tooth  E ,  thereby 
gum-mo'sis  causing  B  to  copy  its  motion 
(gihn-o'sis),  n  [NL.  See  3d  gum ; -osis.]  Bot.  A  patho¬ 
logical  condition  of  the  cell  walls  in  certain  plants,  as  the 
cherry  and  acacia,  in  which  they  are  transformed  into 
masses  of  gum.  The  production  of  gum  arabic  in  the 
acacia  results  from  this  disease. 

gnm'mous  (gum'Ss),  a.  [L.  gummosus ;  cf.  F.  gommeuz.] 
Gumlike  ;  composed  of  gum  ;  gummy, 
gum'mous,  gum'my  (-T),  a.  Med.  Of,  designating,  or 
pertaining  to,  a  gumma. 

glim'my  (gfim't),  a.;  gum'mi-er  (-T-er) ;  gum'mi-est. 

1.  Consisting  of  gum  ;  producing  or  containing  gum  ;  cov¬ 
ered  with  gum  or  a  gummy  substance  ;  viscous. 

Kindles  the  gummy  bark  of  fir  or  pine.  Milton. 

Then  rubs  his  gummy  eyes  Dry  den. 

2.  Having  lumps  as  if  of  gum  ;  as,  a  gummy  leg  or  ankle, 
gum  Plant-  Aliy  asteraceous  plant  of  the  genus  Grinde- 

lia;  —  so  called  from  the  gummy  coating  of  the  foliage, 
gump'tion  (gQmp'shwn),  n.  1.  Shrewdness;  common 
sense  ;  cleverness.  Colloq.  “  One  does  not  have  gump¬ 
tion  till  one  has  been  properly  cheated.”  Lord  Lytton. 
2.  Paint,  a  Art  of  preparing  colors,  b  Megilp, 
glim  rash-  Med.  Strophulus  in  a  teething  child  ;  red  gum. 
gum  resin  A  product  consisting  essentially  of  a  mixture 
of  gum  and  resin,  usually  obtained  by  making  an  incision 
in  a  plant  and  allowing  the  juice  which  exudes  to  solidify 
by  evaporation.  Gum  resins  are,  in  accordance  with  their 
composition,  partially  soluble  in  water  and  partially  sol¬ 
uble  in  alcohol.  Some  substances  commonly  called  gums 
are  gum  resins.  They  usually  originate  as  excretion  prod¬ 
ucts  in  special  canals  or  glands.  —  gum'— res  In  OUS,  a. 
gum  succory  a  A  cichoriaceous  weed  ( Chondrilla 
juncea )  with  large  pinnatifid  basal  leaves  and  branching 
wiry  stems  bearing  numerous  small  heads  of  yellow-rayed 
flowers;  also,  its  resinous  exudate,  b  A  European  wild 
lettuce  (Lactuca  perenn  is). 

gum  tree-  1-  In  the  United  States,  any  of  several  unre¬ 
lated  gum-yielding  trees,  as:  a  The  sour  gum  ( Nyssa ).  b 
The  sweet  gum  ( Liquidambar  styracijlua). 

2.  In  Australia,  any  tree  of  the  genus  Eucalyptus  ;  —  often 
with  descriptive  adjective,  as  blue ,  white ,  gray ,  or  red  gum. 

3.  In  the  West  Indies,  any  of  several  laticiferous  trees,  as 
Rhus  metopium ,  Sapium  lauri folium,  etc. 

gum'WOOd'  (gilra'wcibd'),  n.  a  The  wood  of  any  Austra¬ 
lian  gum  tree,  b  An  asteraceous  shrub  ( Commidendron 
rugosum)  endemic  on  the  island  of  St.  Helena, 
gun  (giin),  n.  [ME.  gonne,gunne;  of  uncertain  origin; 
possibly  from  some  personal  name ;  cf.  the  names  given  to 
swords.]  1.  A  piece  of  ordnance  on  a  carriage  or  other 
mounting  for  throwing  projectiles  by  the  force  of  some 
explosive,  as  gunpowder,  consisting  of  a  tube  or  barrel 
closed  at  one  end,  where  the  projectile  is  placed,  with  an 
explosive  charge  behind,  which  is  ignited  in  various  ways  ; 
a  piece  of  ordnance  ;  a  cannon.  This  is  the  present  mil¬ 
itary  sense,  as  well  as  the  original  sense,  of  the  word. 
Gun  is  sometimes  used  in  speaking  of  ordnance  to  distin¬ 
guish  a  cannon  having  the  length  of  the  bore  relatively 
great  in  comparison  to  the  caliber  and  designed  for  direct 
fire,  with  high  velocity  and  great  range  or  penetration, 
from  a  howitzer  or  a  mortar  (which  see).  Cf.  cannon. 

2  a  A  ballistic  engine  of  war  like  the  catapult  or  man¬ 
gonel.  Obs.  b  A  missile  from  a  gun.  Obs. 

3-  Any  portable  firearm  except  a  pistol  or  revolver,  such 
as  a  rifle,  shotgun,  carbine,  etc.  This  is  the  popular  sense, 
but  in  military  usage  all  portable  firearms  are  called  small 
arms,  gun  being  reserved  for  a  piece  of  ordnance. 

4-  Any  similar  tubular  device  for  throwing  a  projectile, 
as  by  the  expansive  force  of  compressed  air; — usually 
with  a  limiting  word  ;  as,  air  gun,  spring  gun. 

6-  A  discharge  of  a  cannon  in  a  salute,  as  a  signal,  or  the 
like  ;  as,  a  salute  of  seventeen  guns ;  the  evening  gun. 

6.  A  revolver  or  pistol.  Western  U.  S.  or  Colloq. 

7.  One  who  shoots  a  gun  ;  a  gunner.  Cant. 

8  Slang,  a  A  thief,  b  A  tobacco  pipe,  c  A  liquor  glass 
or  mug.  Hence,  In  the  gun,  drunk.  Obs.  or  Local. 
guns  of  position.  Mil.,  heavy  fieldpieces. 
gun  (gCm),  i>.  i.  ;  gunned  (gund)  ;  gun'ning.  To  hunt  with 
a  gun  ;  to  go  hunting  ;  also,  to  hunt  (for)  with  the  inten¬ 
tion  of  shooting  ;  as,  to  go  gunning  for  a  burglar, 
gun,  v.  t.  1.  To  shoot.  Colloq. 

2.  To  equip  with  a  gun  or  guns.  Rare. 
gu'na  (gdo'nd),  n.  [Skr.  guna  quality.]  1.  Skr.  Gram.  A 
lengthening  of  the  simple  vowels  i,  u,  r,  1,  to  e  (for  earlier 
ai),  d  (for  earlier  au ),  ar,  and  al,  by  prefixing  an  a  ele¬ 
ment  to  each,  a  and  a  remaining  unchanged.  The  guna 


forms  are  now  regarded  as  primitive,  the  “  simple  ”  forms 
being  derived  from  them  when  there  is  loss  of  accent. 

2  A  quality;  esp.,  one  of  the  three  qualities  :  rajas ,  pas¬ 
sion,  sattva,  truth,  tamas ,  ignorance, 
gu'nate  (gdo'nat),  v.  t.  ;  gu'nat-ed  (-nat-Sd) ;  gu'nat-ing 
(-nat-Tng).  Gram.  To  subject  to,  or  change  by,  guna.  — 
gu-na'tion  (gdo-na'shun),  n. 
gun  barrel  The  barrel  or  tube  of  a  gun. 
gun'boat  (gun'bot'),  n.  Nav.  An  armed  vessel  of  light 
draft.  See  navy,  2. 

gun  breech-  Ordnance.  The  mass  of  metal  at  the  rear 
end  of  a  cannon,  extending  from  the  rear  face  to  the  ri¬ 
fling.  It  does  not  include  the  breech  mechanism, 
gunnsright'  (gun'brlt'),  n.  The  common  scouring  rush 
( Equisetum  hyemale),  sometimes  used  in  cleaning  guns, 
gun  captain-  Nav.  A  petty  officer  in  command  of  the 
crew  of  a  gun.  In  the  United  States  navy  he  is  appointed 
by  the  ship’s  commanding  officer  and  has  not  necessarily 
rank  when  not  at  his  gun. 

gun  Carriage  Ordnance.  The  mechanism  upon  which  a 
gun  is  mounted  for  maneuvering,  firing,  and,  in  some  cases, 
for  transportation,  the  general  character  being  determined 
by  the  service  in  which  the  gun  is  employed.  Coast- 
artillery  gun  carriages  are  classified,  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  cover  afforded  by  the  emplacement,  as  bar¬ 
bette  (either  disappearing  or  nondisappearing),  casemate, 
or  turret,  carriages.  See  Illusts.  of  disappearing  car¬ 
riage,  FIELDPIECE,  HOWITZER,  MORTAR, 
gun  chamber  That  part  of  a  gun  which  receives  the 
charge,  esp.  in  one  using  fixed  ammunition, 
gun  circle  A  metal  track,  circular  or  on  an  arc  of  a  cir¬ 
cle,  upon  which  a  pivot  gun  revolves  on  rollers, 
gun'cot'ton  (guu'k5t/’n),  n.  A  substance  of  variable  com¬ 
position,  obtained  by  soaking  cotton  in  a  mixture  of  nitric 
and  sulphuric  acids,  in  its  original  state  closely  resem¬ 
bling  ordinary  cotton  in  appearance,  but  distinguished  by 
its  inflammable  and  explosive  qualities ;  specif.,  cellulose 
hexanitrate.  The  effect  of  the  acid  upon  the  cotton  is  to 
produce  a  series  of  cellulose  nitrates,  the  highest  and  most 
explosive  member  of  which  may  be  represented  by  the 
formula  Ci2Hi404(N0^)«,  and  is  hence  called  cellulose 
hexanitrate,  though  it  is  sometimes  represented  as  trini¬ 
trate,  Cc,H702  (NO3X3.  In  accordance  with  the  first  usage 
the  lower  members  are  called  respectively  the  pentanitrate, 
tetranitrate,  trinitrate,  and  dinitrate.  Thev  are  distin¬ 
guished  from  the  hexanitrate  not  only  by  decreasing  ra¬ 
pidity  of  combustion,  but  also  by  their  solubility  in  alcohol 
and  ether.  Mixtures  of  them  constitute  the  soluble  gun¬ 
cotton  used  in  the  preparation  of  collodion,  celluloid,  var¬ 
nishes.  artificial  silk,  etc.  For  explosives,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  cotton  is  treated  with  stronger  acid  so  as  to  pro¬ 
duce  the  higher  nitrates,  esp.  the  hexanitrate.  It  is  then 
prepared,  wnile  still  wet  with  the  wash  water,  by  pulping, 
compressing,  and  fashioning  into  disks,  blocks,  etc.,  or 
by  gelatinizing  it  with  acetone  or  other  agent,  and  forming 
it  into  hornlike  flakes,  cords,  or  the  like.  Practically  all 
the  smokeless  powders  consist  of  guncotton,  either  alone 
or  mixed  with  other  ingredients,  of  which  the  most  im¬ 
portant  is  nitroglycerin.  Guncotton  explodes  by  ignition 
only  when  in  large  quantities  or  when  confined,  but  when 
unconfined  may  be  exploded  by  detonation.  Its  explosion 
differs  chemically  from  that  of  gunpowder,  in  being  a  re¬ 
combination  of  the  elements  of  a  compound  instead  of  a 
reaction  between  different  ingredients  of  a  mixture.  There 
is  no  smoke  and  no  fouling,  but  the  poisonous  carbon  mo¬ 
noxide  generated  has  caused  death  in  mines, 
gun  deck-  Nav.  a  In  old-time  war  vessels,  a  deck  below 
•the  spar  deck,  on  which  guns  were  carried.  If  there  were 
two,  the  upper  one  was  called  the  main  deck,  the  lower  one, 
the  lower  gun  deck.  If  there  were  three,  the  middle  one 
was  called  the  middle  gun  deck,  bln  modern  war  vessels, 
the  deck  carrying  guns  next  below  the  main  deck, 
gun'tire'  (gun'fir'j,  n.  Mil.  d:  Nav.  a  The  firing  of  a  gun, 
as  the  morning  gun,  or  the  time  of  firing,  b  Chiefly  Mil. 
Use  of  artillery,  rifles,  etc.,  as  weapons  of  war,  as  disting, 
from  the  use  of  the  bayonet,  sword,  torpedoes,  etc.,  and 
esp.  as  disting,  from  shock  tactics  or  the  charge. 
gun'flint'  (-flint'),  n.  A  small,  sharp  flint  for  use  in  a  flint¬ 
lock,  to  produce  a  spark  of  fire  to  ignite  the  priming, 
gun  iron  Cast  iron  of  extraordinary  strength,  prepared 
by  melting  in  an  air  furnace  instead  of  the  cupola. 
gun'l0Ck/  (gfin'lSk'),  n.  The  mechanism  attached  to  some 
firearms  by  which  the 
charge  is  ignited.  I11  most 
modern  small  arms  the 
parts  which  perform  this 
function  are  not  assem¬ 
bled  in  a  separate  mech¬ 
anism,  and  in  such  cases 
are  specifically  called  the 
action.  See  flintlock, 

MATCHLOCK,  PERCUSSION  LunlOCk, 

LOCK  ^WHEEL  LOCK.  °r  H  ammer  ; 

gun  metal.  1.  A  bronze.  2  Trigger ;  3 
ordinarily  composed  of  Trigger 
nine  parts  of  copper  and  Spring  .  4  Plain  Lever  ;  5 
one  of  tin,  at  one  time  Lever-link  Pin  ;  6  Breech- 
much  used  as  a  material  block  ;  7  Firing  Pin  ;  .s  Extractor  ; 
for  cannon.  The  term  is  £  Main  Spring  ;  10  Link  ;  11  Barrel 
also  applied  to  other  ma-  Screw  ;  12  Breechblock  Plunger, 
terials  for  guns,  as  gun  iron,  certain  kinds  of  brass,  etc. 

2-  Among  manufacturers  of  metal  novelties,  etc.,  any  of 
various  alloys  or  metals  treated  so  as  to  imitate  nearly 
black  tarnished  copper-alloy  gun  metal  ;  usually,  iron, 
silver,  or  other  metal  treated  with  sulphur  or  other  means 
of  producing  a  dark  or  purplish  black  color, 
gun  money.  NumU.  Money  issued  by  James  II.  in  Ire¬ 
land  in  1689  and  made  partly  of  metal  from  old  cannon, 
gun  mount-  .  The  structure  that  supports  a  gun,  fitted 
with  mechanism  to  elevate  and  train  it  and  control  its  re¬ 
coil  ;  —  often  called  gun  carriage. 


gun'nage  (gQn'aj),  n.  Nav.  1.  Prize  money  awarded 
according  to  the  number  of  guns  on  a  prize.  Obs.  or  R. 

2.  The  number  of  guns  carried  by  a  ship  of  war.  Rare. 

Gun'nar  (goon'nar),  71.  [Icel.  Gunnarr.]  In  the  Volsuuga 
Saga,  a  brother  of  Gudrun  and  husband  of  Brynhild  (which 
see).  Cf.  Gunther. 

gun'nel  (gun'll),  n.  [Orig.  uncert.]  A  small,  slimy  marine 
fish  ( Pholis  gunnellus)  found  on  both  sides  of  the  northern 
Atlantic.  The  name  is  extended  to  related  species. 


Gunner's  Quadrant. 


Gunnel. 

gun'ner  (-Sr),  n.  1.  One  who  works  a  gun,  whether  on 
land  or  sea ;  a  cannoneer  ;  specif.  :  a  A  warrant  officer  in 
the  navy  having  charge  of  the  ordnance  on  a  vessel,  b  A 
soldier  whose  duty  is  to  adjust  and  aim  the  gun. 

2  A  gunmaker  ;  a  gunsmith.  Obs.  or  Dial. 

3-  A  horse  that  has  been  trained  in  the  artillery. 

4.  One  who  hunts  wild  fowl  with  a  gun. 

5-  A  local  English  or  Irish  name  for  :  a  The  great  north¬ 
ern  diver,  b  The  common  sea  bream,  c  A  gurnard. 
Gun'ner-a  (gfin'er-d;  gu-ne'rd),  n.  [NL.,  after  J.  E. 
Gunnerus  (1718-73),  Norwegian  naturalist.]  Bot.  A  small 
genus  of  haloragidaceous  plants  of  wide  distribution.  Sev¬ 
eral  species  are  garden  ornamentals,  with  large  orbicular 
basal  leaves  and  a  thick  spike  of  small  flowers.  Also  [/.  c.l, 
a  plant  of  this  genus, 
gun'ner’s  mate  (gttn'erz). 

Nav.  A  petty  officerhaving  to 
do  with  the  care  and  preser¬ 
vation  of  a  ship’s  battery, 
gunner’s  quadrant  An  in¬ 
strument  consisting  of  a  t 
graduated  limb, with  a  plumb 
line  or  spirit  level,  and  an 
arm  by  which  it  is  applied 
to  a  cannon  or  mortar  in  ad¬ 
justing  the  piece  to  the  elevation  for  the  desired  range, 
gun'ner-y  (gfm'er-T),  n.  1  Military  science  that  treats  of 
the  flight  of  projectiles,  and  of  the  manner  of  using  guns  so 
as  to  obtain  the  desired  effect. 

2-  The  practical  use  of  cannon, 
gun'ning  (gun'Tng),  n.  1.  Gunnery.  Obs. 

2.  Act  or  practice  of  hunting  or  shooting  game  with  a  gun. 
gun'ny  (gun'T),  n. ;  pi.  -nies  (-Tz).  [Hind,  yon,  gdni,  a 
sack,  sacking  ]  A  strong,  coarse  sacking,  made  from  the 
fibers  (called  jute)  of  two  plants  of  the  genus  Corchorus 
(C.  olitorius  and  C.  capsularis),  of  India.  The  fiber  is  also 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  cordage.  Also,  a  bag  or  sack 
of  gunny.  Hence,  gunny  bag  or  sack,  gunny  cloth,  etc. 
gun'pa'per  (-pa'per),  n.  Paper  converted  by  nitric  acid 
into  a  substance  of  the  same  composition  as  guncotton, 
gun  pendulum.  Ballistics.  An  early  machine  used  to  de¬ 
termine  the  initial  velocity  of  a  nrojectile  and  the  condi¬ 
tions  existing  in  the  bore  of  a  gun  during  the  passage  of  the 
projectile,  the  gun  being  suspended  as  a  pendulum  and 
measure  taken  of  the  recoil  caused  by  discharge.  The  ve¬ 
locity  was  deduced  from  the  fact  that  the  quantity  of  mo¬ 
tion  communicated  to  the  pendulum  was  equal  to  that  com¬ 
municated  to  the  projectile,  charge  of  powder,  and  the  air. 
gun  pit-  1  An  excavation,  with  or  without  a  parapet  in 
front,  to  protect  a  field  gun  and  its  men  from  direct  fire. 
2.  A  pit  in  which  to  mold  or  build  a  gun. 
gun  port-  Nav.  An  opening,  or  porthole,  in  a  ship  through 
which  a  gun’s  muzzle  is  run  out  for  firing, 
gun'pow  der  (gun'pou'der),  7i.  1.  A  black  or  brow  n  explo¬ 
sive  substance,  consisting  of  an  intimate  mechanical  mixture 
of  saltpeter,  charcoal,  and  sulphur,  used  in  gunnery  and 
blasting.  It  consists  of  from  70  to  80  per  cent  of  saltpeter, 
with  10  to  15  per  cent  of  each  of  the  other  ingredients. 
Its  explosive  energy  is  due  to  the  fact  that  it  contains 
the  necessary  amount  of  oxygen  for  its  own  combustion, 
and  liberates  smoky  gases  (chiefly  nitrogen  and  carbon 
dioxide),  which  occupy  a  thousand  or  fifteen  hundred 
times  more  space  than  the  powder  which  generated  them. 
It  is  manufactured  in  grains  of  various  sizes  for  different 
uses,  and  also  in  special  forms,  known  as  hexagonal,  pris¬ 
matic,  etc.  For  many  kinds  of  firearms  it  is  being  super¬ 
seded  by  smokeless  powders.  Gunpowder  is  believed  to 
have  been  invented  at  some  remote  time  by  the  Chinese, 
and  to  have  found  its  way  into  Europe  much  later.  Its 
use  in  warfare  was  well  known  in  the  14th  century. 

2.  Any  of  the  various  powders  used  in  guns  as  propelling 
charges;  as,  smokeless  gunpowder.  See  smokeless  powder. 
Gunpowder  Plot-  Eng.  Hist.  A  plot  to  destroy  the  King, 
Lords,  and  Commons,  in  revenge  ior  the  penal  laws  against 
Catholics.  As  Guy  Fawkes,  the  agent  of  the  conspirators, 
was  about  to  fire  barrels  of  gunpowder,  which  had  been 

g ’laced  under  the  House  of  Lords,  he  was  seized,  Nov.  5, 1605. 
ence,  Nov.  5  is  known  in  England  as  Guy  Fawkes  Day. 
gunpowder  tea  A  species  of  fine  green  tea,  each  leaf  of 
which  is  rolled  into  a  small  ball  or  pellet, 
gun'pow  der  y  (gun'pou'der-T),  a.  Resembling  gunpow¬ 
der  ;  inflammable  ;  explosive. 

gunroom-  Nav.  In  the  British  navy,  an  apartment,  usu¬ 
ally  aft  on  the  berth  deck,  orig.  used  by  the  gunner  and 
his  mates,  now  by  the  midshipmen  and  junior  officers  ;  — 
called  in  the  U.  S.  navy  steerage  or  junior  officers'  quarters. 
gun  Shield  Mil.  &  Nav.  A  fixed  or  portable  steel  armor 
plate  placed  on  a  piece  of  ordnance  to  protect  the  gunners 
and  the  mechanism.  See  fieldpiece,  Illust. 
gun'shot  (-sh5t/),  n.  1.  Act  of  firing  a  gun  ;  a  shot. 

2.  The  distance  to  which  shot  can  be  thrown  from  a  gun 
so  as  to  be  effective  ;  the  reach  or  range  of  a  gun. 

Those  .  .  .  are  supposed  to  be  out  of  gunshot.  Dryden. 


gum'mic  (gBm'Tk),  a.  [L. 
gummi  gum.l  Designating  an 
acid  identical  with  arabic  acid: 
or  one  formed  from  glucose,  said 
to  be  impure  tartronic  acid. 

Gum 'midge.  Mrs  i  giim'f  j).  A 
dismal  widow  in  Dickens’s  novel 
“  David  Coppertteld,”  who 
harps  about  being  a  “  lone,  lorn 
creetur,”  with  whom  “everv- 
think  goes  contrairy.” 
gum'mi  ness  (gbrn'T-nSs),  n. 
See  -ness. 

gum'mite  (-It),  «.  [It  occurs  in 
pieces  which  look  like  gum.]  A 
yellow  to  reddish  brown  amor¬ 
phous  mineral,  formed  from 
uraninite.  Sp.  gr.,  3.0-4.2. 
gum  mog'a-dor  (m5g'd-d5r/), 
mogidor,  mogadore.  or  mogi- 
dore.  h.  [From  Mogador,  Mo¬ 
rocco.]  Amrnd  gum. 
gum'mose  (gflm'<5s),  n.  [L. 


ffummi  gum  -f-  -ose.]  Physiol. 
Chem  An  unfermentable  reduc¬ 
ing  sugar,  said  to  be  split  off 
from  mucin  when  the  latter  is 
boiledwith  dilute  mineral  acids, 
gum-mos'i-ty  (gtim-bs'T-tY),  n. 
Gumlike  quality,  state,  or  sub¬ 
stance.  Obs.  or  R. 
gum'my,  n.  A  small  shark  or 
bound  ( Mustelus  nntarcticus)  of 
Tasmania  and  Victoria, 
gum  olibanum.  =  olibanum. 
gum  opoponax.  =opoponax,L 
gump  (gump),  n.  Dolt  :  dunce. 
Dial.  Eng.  tf  Vulgar ,  U.  S* 
gump  (gdmp  :  gdomp),  r.  1.  ijr  t. 
=  or  dole,  v.  t.  tf  i.  Scot.  3r 

Dial.  Eng.  [PAAUW- 

gum'paauw.  Var.  of  oom-| 
gum '  pheon.  gum '  phi-on  (gQ  m  '- 

il-ttn),  n.  [Cf.  gonfalon.1  A 
banner  used  at  a  funeral.  Scot. 
gum'ple-foist  ed  (gum'p’l-fois'- 


tgd),  a.  Ill-tempered.’  Scot. 
gump'tion-le8g.  a.  See  -less. 
gump'tiou8  (gump'shus),  a. 
Having  gumption.  Colloq. 
gum'pus  'gQrn'pus),  n  A  gump. 
Scot.  [PENUM.I 

gum  sagapenum-  =  saga-| 
gum  sandarac.  =sandakac,3. 
gum  Senegal.  =  Senegal  gum. 
gum  shellac.  =  shellac. 
gum  stick.  A  piece  of  a  smooth 
hard  substance  for  children  to 
bite  upon  while  teething, 
gum  storax.  =  storax,  1. 
Gum'suck'er,  n.  A  white  per¬ 
son  born  in  Victoria  or,  less  ex¬ 
actly,  in  any  part  of  Australia  ; 
—  so  called* from  the  children’s 
habit  of  sucking  gum  gathered 
from  wattle  trees.  Colloq. 
gum  sugar.  Arabinose. 
gum  thus.  =  thus. 
gum'-top'  tree.  An  Australian 


and  Tasmanian  eucalypt(£uca- 
lyptus  nrgatd)  [canth  I 

gum  tragacanth  =  traga-| 
gum  water  A  solution  of  gum, 
esp  of  gum  arabic,  in  water, 
gun  Obs  pret  pi  of  gin,  begin, 
gun  Abhr  Gunnery, 
gu'nar-chy  •*•  gynarchy. 
gun  brig.  Nav  An  armed  two- 
masted  square-rigged  sailing 
vessel.  Ohs  or  I list . 
gun  de-let'.  ^  gondolet. 
gunde-lier'.  +  gondolier. 
gun'de-loe. -low.  +  gondola. 
gun'di(gfln'df),  v  [Cf  Tuareg 
a  hid.]  A  short-tailed  hystri- 
comorphous  rodent  ( Ctenodac - 
lulus  gundx)  of  North  Africa, 
about  H  inches  long.  [Sro/.  | 
gun'die,  a.  Voracious.  Ohs.  | 
gun'die  (giln'df),  n.  A  sculpin, 
esp.  Cottusbubalis.  Local ,  Scot. 
gun'do-let'  •]*  oondoi.et 


gun'dy-gut  ,  n-  A  paunch  ;  pi , 
a  voracious  person  Obs. 
gu-ne'bo  lil  y  (g0-ne'b5).  A 
showy  loasaceous  plant  ( Merit - 
zeha  decapetala)  of  the  prairies 
of  the  United  States,  having  a 
large  pale  yellow  flower, 
gunge,  guiij  (gQni),  n.  [Hind. 
&  Per.  gang. J  A  granary  ;  a 
market.  India. 

gun  gear.  Mil.  tf  Nav.  All  the 
implements  and  mechanism  be¬ 
longing  to  a  gun  and  its  carriage, 
gun  harpoon.  A  harpoon  for 
use  with  a  special  gun. 

Gu'ni  (gu'nT)  Bib. 

Gu'nltes  (gO'nTts).  n.  pi.  Bib. 
gun 'j  ah  (gOn'ja).  Var.  of 

GAN.!  A. 

gun'less,  a.  See  -less. 
gun'mak  erC-mak'gr),^  A  mak¬ 
er  of  guns.  —  gun'mak  ing,  n. 
gun'man  (-mrtn),  n.  A  man 


armed  with  a  gun  ;  a  gunmaker. 
gunne.  d*  gun. 
gun'nel.  Var.  of  gunwale. 
gun'ner-ess,  n.,fem.  of  gunner- 
gunner  fluke.  The  turbot  Scot. 
gunner’s  daughter.  Nav.  The 
gun  to  which  sailors  were  lashed 
for  flogging.  Sailor's  Slang. 
gun'ner  ship,  n.  See -ship. 
gun'nies  (gun'Tz),  n.  Mining. 
Space  left  by  the  removal  of  ore ; 
a  crevice.  Cornwall .  Eng. 
gun'nung  (gfin'fing),  n.  [Na¬ 
tive  name.]  An  Australian  gum 
tree  ( Eucalyptus  robust  a). 
gu-noc'ra-cy  (gfl-nBk'rd-sY),  n. 
=  gynecocracy. 
gunphanun.  ^  qonfanon. 
gun'pow  der-ous  (-ns),  a.  Gun- 
powdery.  Rare. 
gun'reaclU,  n.  Gunshot.  Rare. 
gun  searcher  An  instrument 
for  examining  the  bore  of  a  gun; 


ale,  senate,  c&re,  &m,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofa  ;  eve,  $vent,  6nd,  recent,  maker ;  ice,  111 ;  old,  obey,  orb,  5dd,  sSft,  cdnnect ;  use,  unite,  urn,  up,  circus,  menu  ; 

|  Foreign  Word.  +  Obsolete  1  ariant  of.  +  combined  with.  —  equals. 
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GUTTER 


Gunter. 

1  Lower  Mast; 

2  Gunter  or 
T  o  p  m  a  8 1 ;  3 
Gunter  Irons; 


SUIl  slide  Ordnance.  The  fixed  part  of  a  gun  mount,  on 
the  upper  surface  of  which  the  recoiling  part  travels. 
gun'smith7  (gun'smith'),  n.  One  whose  occupation  is  to 
make  or  repair  small  firearms  ;  an  armorer, 
gun'smith  er-y  (-er-T),  n.  ;  pi.  -eries  (-Tz).  The  art  or 
business  of  a  gunsmith,  or  a  gunsmith's  place  of  work, 
gun'smith  ing.  n.  The  work  of  a  gunsmith, 
gun'stock  (gun'stQk'),  n.  The  wooden  stock 
to  which  the  barrel  of  a  firearm  is  secured, 
gun'ter  (gun'ter), ».  Naut.  The  sliding  top¬ 
mast  of  a  gunter  rig,  or  the  sail  it  hoists.  A  A 
gunter  iron-  Naut.  One  of  the  bands  attached 
to  the  topmast  which  slides  upon  the  lower  h 
mast  in  the  gunter  rig.  /p 

gunter  rig.  Naut.  A  rig  in  which  the  top-  / 
mast  or  topmasts,  fitted  with  bands  or  rings 
called  gunter  irons ,  slide  up  and  down  on 
the  lower  mast  or  masts,  the  sail  used  being 
triangular  and  fastened  at  the  head  to  the 
topmast,  with  which  it  is  raised  and  lowered. 

The  rig  is  used  chiefly  with  small  open  boats, 
as  navy  cutters. 

Gun'ter’ S  line  (gfin'terz).  a  A  logarithmic 
line  on  Gunter’s  scale,  used  for  multiplying 
and  dividing  mechanically,  with  dividers ;  — 
called  also  line  of  lines,  line  of  numbers,  and 
Gunter's  proportion,  b  A  sliding  scale,  called 
also  Gunter  b  sliding  rule,  for  reading  off  re¬ 
sults  of  multiplication  or  division. 

Gunter’s  quadrant.  A  thin  quadrant,  show¬ 
ing  a  stereographic  projection  on  the  plane  ,  unu.or(. 
of  the  equator.  By  it  are  found  the  hour  - 
of  the  day,  the  sun’s  azimuth,  the  altitude  of  objects  in  de¬ 
grees,  etc.  See  Gunter's  scale. 

Gunter’S  scale.  A  scale  invented  by  Rev.  Edmund  Gun¬ 
ter  (1581-1626),  English  astronomer,  who  invented  also 
Gunter’s  chain  and  Gunter’s  quadrant.  Gunter’s  scale  is 
a  wooden  rule,  two  feet  long,  on  one  side  of  which  are 
marked  scales  of  equal  parts,  of  chords,  sines,  tangents, 
rhombs,  etc.,  and  on  the  other  side,  scales  of  logarithms 
of  these  various  parts. 

Gun'ther  (gdon'ter),  n.  a  In  the  Nibelungenlied,  a  Bur¬ 
gundian  king,  husband  of  Brunhild  and  brother  to  Kriem- 
hild.  See  Brunhild;  cf.  Gunnar.  b  In  the  “  Ring  of 
the  Nibelung,”  husband  of  Briinnehilde  and  brother  of 
Gutrune.  He  is  slain  by  Hagen. 

gun' wale  (gun'll ;  formally  gun'wal ;  277),  n.  Also  gun'- 
nel.  [gun  -{-wale;  because  the  upper  guns  were  pointed 
from  it.]  Naut.  The  upper  edge  of  a  vessel’s  or  boat’s 
side  ;  the  uppermost  wale  of  a  ship  (not  including  the  bul¬ 
warks)  ;  or  that  piece  of  timber  which  reaches  on  either 
side  from  the  quarter-deck  to  the  forecastle,  being  the 
uppermost  bend,  which  finishes  the  upper  works  of  the 
hull  ;  in  a  small  open  boat,  a  piece  of  timber  lying  on  top 
of  the  upper  strakes,  to  finish  off  the  side, 
gunwale  down  or  to.  tipping  or  sinking  until  the  gunwale 
is  on  a  level  with  the  water, 
gurge  (gfirj),  n.  [L.  gurges.  1  A  whirlpool.  Rare. 

The  plain,  wherein  a  black  bituminous  gurge 

Boils  out  from  under  ground.  Milton. 

gurge,  v.  i.  To  surge  ;  swirl.  Rare. 
gur'ges  (gfir'jez),  n.  [L.,  whirlpool.]  1.  A  whirlpool.  Obs. 

2.  Her.  A  spiral  conventionally  representing  a  whirlpool, 
of  two  narrow  bands,  argent  and  azure. 
gur/ gl-ta'tlon  (gfir'jT-ta'shwn),  n.  [L.  gurgitare  to  flood,  fr. 
gurges ,  -ilis,  whirlpool,  flood.]  1.  Guzzling.  Obs. 

2.  A  boiling  or  surging  of  a  liquid  ;  violent  ebullition, 
gur'gle  (gfir'g’l),  v.  i. ;  gur'gled  (-g’ld) ;  gur'gling 
(-glTng).  [Cf.  It.  gorgogliare  to  gargle,  bubble  up,  fr.  L. 
gurgulio  gullet.  Cf.  gargle.]  1.  To  gargle.  Obs. 

2.  To  run  or  flow  in  a  broken,  irregular,  noisy  current,  as 
water  from  a  bottle,  or  a  small  stream  among  pebbles. 

3.  To  make  a  sound  like  that  of  gurgling  liquid, 
gur'gle,  v.  t.  To  utter  with  a  gurgling  sound, 
gur'gle,  n.  1.  A  gargle.  Obs. 

2.  Act  or  sound  of  gurgling. 

gur'jun  (gtir'jwn),  n.  1.  A  thin  balsam  or  wood  oil  de¬ 
rived  from  several  East  Indian  species  of  Dipterocarpus , 
esp.  I),  alatus.  It  is  used  in  medicine,  and  as  a  substitute 
for  linseed  oil  in  the  coarser  kinds  of  paint. 

2.  Any  tree  yielding  gurjun  balsam  ;  also,  its  wood. 
Gur'kha  (goor'ka),  n.  One  of  a  Rajput  race  who  settled 
in  the  province  of  Gurkha,  Nepal,  in  the  latter  half  of  the 
18th  century,  and  made  themselves  supreme.  They  are 
mixed  Indo-Aryan  and  Mongol,  and  are  noted  warriors. 
They  are  Hindu  in  religion  and  Indo-European  in  speech, 
gur'let  (gGr'ISt ;  -lit;  151),  n.  [F.  gurlet ,  grelet .]  Ma¬ 
sonry.  A  pickax  with  one  sharp  point  and  one  cutting  edge, 
gur'nard  (gfir'ndrd),  n.  [OF.  gomart ,  peril,  akin  to  F. 
grogner  to  grunt.]  Any  of  certain  marine  acanthopteryg- 
ian  fishes  having  the  head  armored  and  bearing  spines  j 
and  three  pairs  of  fingerlike  processes,  used  as  feelers,  I 
formed  of  the  modified  ventral  rays  of  the  large  pectoral 


fins.  Their  tapering  body  and  large  spiny  fins  give  them  a 
superficial  resemblance  to  the  sculpins.  None  attain  a 
large  size.  The  gurnards  constitute  the  family  Triglidae. 
The  typical  genus,  Trigla ,  con-  tains  several  com¬ 
mon  European  species, which  are  extensively  used  as 


Gurnard  (  Trigla 
hirundo).  (J) 

food.  The  common  American  forms  belong  to  another  ge¬ 
nus,  Prionolus,  and  are  commonly  called  sea  robins.  They 
are  not  esteemed  as  food.  The  dragouet  ( Call  ion  ymusdraco) 
is  also  sometimes  called  gurnard.  See  also  flying  gurnard. 
gush  (gush),  v.  i. ;  gushed  (gQsht) ;  gush'ing.  [ME.  gus- 
cken ;  of  uncertain  origin,  peril,  imitative.]  1.  To  issue 
or  rush  forth  copiously  or  violently,  as  a  fluid  from  con¬ 
finement  ;  to  flow  spoutingly. 
lie  smote  the  rock  that  the  waters  gushed  out.  Ps  Ixxviii  20. 

2.  To  suffer  a  free  flow  of  tears,  blood,  etc. ;  —  with  forth, 
into ,  out ,  etc.  ;  as,  she  (pished  into  tears. 

3.  To  make  a  sentimental,  silly,  or  exaggerated  exhibition 
of  affection,  enthusiasm,  or  the  like.  Colloq. 

gush,  v.  t.  To  emit  hi  a  copious  flow  or  freely. 

The  gaping  wound  gushed  out  a  crimson  flood.  Dryden 
gush,  n.  1.  A  sudden  outpouring  of  a  fluid  from  an  in¬ 
closed  place  ;  also,  the  fluid  thus  emitted  ;  hence,  a  free 
outpouring  of  anything  ;  as,  a  gush  of  song  from  a  bird. 

2.  A  gust  of  wind.  Now  Dial. 

3.  A  sentimental  exhibition  of  affection,  enthusiasm,  etc.  ; 
effusive  display  of  sentiment ;  sentimentality.  Colloq. 

gush'er  (gfish'er),  n.  One  that  gushes  ;  specif.,  an  oil 
well  with  a  large  natural  flow. 

gus'set  (gus'St ;  -Tt ;  151),  n.  [F.  goussel  armpit,  fob,  gus¬ 
set,  dim.  of  gousse  pod,  husk;  cf.  It.  guscio  shell.]  1.  In 
medieval  armor,  a  piece  of  chain  mail  at  the  openings  of 
the  joints  of  plate  armor,  as  at  the  armpits. 

2.  A  small  triangular  or  tapering  piece,  as  of  cloth,  kid, 
etc.,  inserted  in  a  garment,  glove  (see  glove,  Jllust .),  or 
the  like,  to  give  width  or  to  strengthen  a  seam  or  edge. 

3.  Anything  resembling  a  gusset  in  a  garment ;  as  :  a  A 
gore  of  land,  b  An  elastic  side  piece  in  a  shoe,  c  Mech. 
A  kind  of  bracket,  or  angular  piece 
of  iron,  for  strengthening  angles. 

4  Her.  An  abatement  consisting 
of  either  side  of  a  pall  without  the 
top  opening. 

gus'set,  v.  t. ;  -set-ed  ;  -set-ing.  To 
provide  with  a  gusset  or  gussets, 
gust  (gust),  n.  [Icel.  gustr.]  1.  A 
sudden  squall ;  a  violent  blast ;  a  sudden  brief  rushing  or 
driving  of  wind. 

Snow,  and  hail,  stormy  gust  and  flaw.  Milton. 

2.  A  sudden  outburst,  esp.  of  temper  or  passion. 

Syn.  —  See  wind. 

gust,  n.  [L.  gustus.  Cf.  gusto.]  Rare  or  Archaic.  1.  The 
sense  or  pleasure  of  tasting  ;  relish  ;  gusto. 

An  ox  will  relish  the  tender  flesh  of  kids  with  as  much  gust 
and  appetite.  Jer.  Taylor. 

2.  Special  flavor,  or  taste,  as  of  food  or  drink. 

3.  Gratification  of  any  kind,  particularly  that  which  is 
exquisitely  relished  ;  enjoyment. 

Destroy  all  creatures  for  thy  sport  or  gust.  Pope. 

4.  Intellectual  or  aesthetic  taste. 

A  choice  of  it  may  be  made  according  to  the  gust  and  manner 
of  the  ancients.  Dryden. 

5.  A  partial  experience  ;  a  taste  ;  a  foretaste.  Obs. 
gus-ta'tion  (gus-ta'shftn),  n.  [L.  gustatio:  cf.  F.  gusta¬ 
tion.']  Act  or  faculty  of  tasting. 

gus'ta-tive  (gus'td-tiv),  a.  [L.  gustare ,  gustalum ,  to 
taste.]  Of  or  pertaining  to,  or  affecting,  the  sense  of  taste; 
gustatory.  —  gus'ta-tive-ness,  n. 

gus'ta  to-ry  (-to-ri),  a.  Pert,  to,  or  subservient  to,  the 
sense  of  taste.  —  gustatory  cell,  A  nat .,  a  taste  cell ;  one  of  the 
sensory  cells  of  a  taste  bud.  They  often  end  in  a  hairlike 
process,  the  gustatory  hair.  —  g.  nerve,  Anal .,  a  nerve  of  the 
sense  of  taste ;  esp.,  the  lingual  branch  of  the  inferior 
maxillary  nerve  supplying  the  anterior  two  thirds  of  the 
tongue.  As  a  nerve  of  taste  it  appears  to  be  of  less  im¬ 
portance  than  the  glossopharyngeal, 
gus'to  (gus'to),  ?i.  [It.  or  Sp.,  fr.  L.  gustus ;  akin  to  E. 
choose.  Cf.  2d  gust,  goOt.]  1.  Taste  ;  liking  ;  apprecia¬ 
tion.  “  Men  of  a  nice  and  foppish  gusto.11  Pope. 

2.  Keen  or  zestful  appreciation  ;  high  relish  or  enjoy¬ 
ment;  as,  the  hoax  was  carried  through  with  gusto. 

3.  Artistic  style,  esp.  as  implying  lofty  spirit  or  taste. 
Syn.  —  See  relish. 


Gusset,  3  c. 


gUSt'y  (gfls'tT),  a. ;  gust'i-er  (-tT-er) ;  gust'i-est.  Subject 
to,  or  characterized  by,  gusts  or  squalls  ;  windy  ;  stormy  ; 
tempestuous.  “  Upon  a  raw  and  gusty  day.”  Shak. 

gut  (gut),  ji.  [ME.  gut,  gotte ,  AS.  gut,  prob.  orig.,  a  chan¬ 
nel,  and  akin  to  geotan  to  pour.  See  found  to  cast.]  1.  An 
intestine  ;  the  whole  alimentary  canal  or  cavity,  or  a  part 
or  branch  of  the  same  ;  the  enteron  ;  pi.,  bowels  ;  entrails. 

2.  One  of  the  prepared  entrails  of  an  animal,  esp.  of  a 
sheep,  used  for  various  purposes.  See  catgut. 

3.  The  sac  of  silk  taken  from  a  silkworm  (when  ready  to 
spin  its  cocoon),  for  the  purpose  of  drawing  it  out  into  a 
thread.  This,  when  dry,  is  exceedingly  strong,  and  is  used 
as  the  snood  of  a  fish  line. 

4.  A  narrow  passage,  as  a  strait  or  inlet  of  water,  or 
gully  or  defile  between  hills  or  banks  of  land. 

gut  (gut),  v.  t. ;  GUT/TED(-6d;  -Id;  151);  gut'ting.  1.  To 
take  out  the  bowels  from  ;  to  eviscerate 
2.  To  plunder  cf  contents ;  to  destroy  or  remove  the  inte¬ 
rior  or  contents  of  ;  as,  a  mob  gutted  the  bouse. 

Tom  Brown,  of  facetious  memory,  having  gutted  a  proper  name 
of  its  vowels,  used  it  as  freely  as  he  pleased.  Addison. 

Gu-tru'ne  (gdo-troo'ne),  n.  In  the  “  Ring  of  the  Nibe- 
lung,”  Gunther’s  sister,  who  becomes  wife  of  Siegfried. 
Cf.  Gudrun,  Kriemhild  ;  see  Brunnehii.de,  Siegfried. 
gut'ta  (gilt/a),  7i.  ;  pi.  -tje  (-e).  [L.]  1.  A  drop. 

2.  Arch.  One  of  a  series  of  ornaments,  generally  in  the 
form  of  a  frustum  of  a  cone,  but 
sometimes  cylindrical,  in  the  un¬ 
der  end  of  the  triglyphs,  and  the 
lower  faces  of  the  mutules,  in 
the  Doric  entablature  ;  —  called 
also  ca7npana ,  drop ,  and  tree7iail. 

They  are  conjectured  to  represent 
the  treenails,  or  wooden  pegs,  of  a 
primitive  wooden  entablature. 

3.  A  droplike  spot  or  color  mark¬ 
ing,  as  on  an  insect’s  wing. 

gut'ta,  n.  [See  gutta-percha.] 

1.  Chem.  The  principal  constitu¬ 
ent  of  gutta-percha,  extracted  as  a 
white,  amorphous  substance,  in¬ 
soluble  in  alcohol.  The  formula 
(C10H,r)x  has  been  assigned  to  it. 

2.  Short  for  gutta-percha. 
gutta-per'cha  (gut'd-pfir'chd),  n. 

[Malay  gatah  gum  -j-  percha  the 
tree  from  which  it  is  procured.] 

A  concrete  juice,  nearly  white 
when  pure,  yielded  by  various  Malaysian  sapotaceous  trees, 
esp.  by  Palaquhnn  gutta.  It  be¬ 
comes  soft  and  impressible  at  the 
temperature  of  boiling  water.  In 
composition  and  many  properties 
it  resembles  caoutchouc.  It  is  used 
for  many  purposes,  and  esp.  for  in¬ 
sulating,  being  a  poorer  conductor 
of  electricity  than  caoutchouc.  Cf. 
balata. 

gut'ta  ro-sa'ce-a  (gut'd  ro-za'she- 
d).  INL.,  lit.,  rose  or  reddish  drop] 

Med.  A  skin  disease  affecting  the 
face,  esp.  the  nose,  marked  by  small 
suppurating  tubercles  and  shining 
redness  of  the  skin, 
gut'tate  (gut'at)  )  a.  [L.  gutta- 
gut'tat-ed  (  at-Sd)  j  tus.  Cf.  gut¬ 
ty.]  Spotted  with  droplike  spots, 
gut-ta'tim  (gu-ta'tTm),  adv.  [L., 
fr.  gutta  drop.]  Med.  Drop  by 
drop,  — used  in  prescriptions. 
gut-ta'tion(gu-ta'slmn),  7i.  Plant  Physiol.  The  collection  of 
atmospheric  moisture  in  drops  which  gather  along  definite 
channels,  often  by  the  aid  of  special  adaptive  modifications, 
gut'ter  (gQt'er),  n.  [ME.  gotere,  OF.  goutiere ,  F.  gouttxhre, 
fr.  OF.  gote,  goute,  drop,  F.  goutte ,  fr.  L.  gutta.  Cf.  gout.] 

1.  A  channel  for  runuing  water.  Obs. 

2.  A  channel  worn  by  running  water. 

3.  A  channel  at  the  eaves  of  a  roof  for  conveying  away  the 
rain  ;  an  eaves  channel  ;  an  eaves  trough. 

4.  A  small  channel  at  the  roadside  or  elsewhere,  to  lead 
off  surface  water;  specif.,  that  between  a  sidewalk  and 
the  part  of  a  road  devoted  to  carriage  travel,  —  sometimes 

,  taken  as  a  type  of  low  life  ;  as,  a  gutter  urchin. 

Gutters  running  with  ale.  Macaulay. 

5.  pi.  Mud  ;  mire.  Scot. 

6.  Any  narrow  channel  or  groove  ;  as,  a  gutter  formed  by 
erosion  in  the  vent  of  a  gun  from  repeated  firing. 

7.  Pri7it.  dc  Bind  mg.  a  A  space  between  pages  at  the 
back  of  a  book,  b  A  piece  of  printer’s  furniture,  esp.  one 
with  a  channel  in  the  center,  for  use  between  pages. 


Gutt®  attached  to  Mu¬ 
tules. 


Leaves  and  Flower  of  a 
Gutta-percha  Tree  (-Fa¬ 
tal/ to  mm  gutta). 


as  :  a  A  pronged  staff,  b  A  tele¬ 
scope  with  mirrors.  It  is  also 
called  bore  searcher. 
gun'-shy',  a.  Easily  frightened 
by  shooting,  as  a  dog  or  a  horse, 
gun'-shy  ness,  a.  See -ness. 
guns'man  (gunz'mdn),  n.  A 
gunman.  Rare. 
gon'ster,  n.  A  young  or  raw 
shooter.  Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 
gun'stick',  7i.  A  ramrod.  Rare. 
gun'stock  er,  n.  One  who  fits 
gunstocks  to  barrels.  —  gun'¬ 
stock  ing,  n. 

gun'stone',  n.  1.  A  cannon  ball 
(the  earliest  cannon  balls  being 
stones).  Obs. 

2.  Her.  A  roundel  sable.  Obs. 
gun  tackle.  See  tackle. 
Gun'ter’s  chain  (gun'tfrz). 
See  chain,  n.,  5.  [a  gunwale.  I 
gun'wale.  v.  t.  To  provide  with  | 
gun'yah  (gfin'ya),  n.  [Native 
name.]  The  hut  of  an  aborigen; 
also,  anv  rough  hut  in  the  bush. 
Australia. 

gun'yang  (gtin'yang),  n.  [Na¬ 
tive  name.)  The  kangaroo  ap¬ 
ple.  Australia. 

guo.  At  GO. 
guode.  A;  good. 
guodehede.  At  godhkde. 
guoinde.  At  going,  p.  pr.  of  oo. 
guos.  At  goose. 

gup.  inter/.  An  exclamation  of 
reproof  or  remonstrance.  Obs. 
g^P  (gbp),  n.  [Ilind.  &  Per. 
gap.]  Gossip.  India. 
gup'ta-vid'ya  (gdbp'ta-v  Td'- 


ya),  n.  [Skr.  gupta  hidden  + 
vidya knowledge.]  Theos.  Hid¬ 
den  or  secret  knowledge, 
gur  (goor).  Var.  of  ooor. 
Gur(gOr).  Ilib.  [Gurian.I 
Gu'ran  (goo'rdn).  Var.  of | 
gu-ran'ham  bark  (gd6-r&n'<Zm ). 
[Tupi  ymira  wood  +  eem  sweet. J 

=  MONESIA  BARK. 

Gur  -ba'al  (gflr'bi'dl).  Rib. 
gurde.  At  gird. 
gur'del.  At  girdle,  a  belt, 
gurd'fish'.  Var.  of  garfish. 
gur'dle  {dial.  gQd'’l).  Dial. 
Eng.  var.  of  girdle,  griddle, 
gur'geona  (dial,  gflj'wnz),  n.pl. 
[Cf.  F.  grugeon  a  lump  in  brown 
sugar,  gruger  to  crunch.]  Coarse 
meal.  Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 
gur'geon  stop  per  <  jur'  m  \ 
small  myrtaceous  tree  (  Eugenia 
buxi folia)  of  southern  Florida. 
gur>gl.  Gurgle.  Ref.  Sp. 
gur'gtd.  Gurgled.  Ref.  Sp. 
gur'glet  (gQr'glCt),  n.  Var.  of 
goolet.  [/?a/*e.| 

gur'glet.  n.  A  small  whirlpool.  |  | 
gur'gling-ly.  adv.  of  gurgling, 
p.  pr.  See  -ly. 

gur'gly  (gflr'glt),  a.  Like  gur¬ 
gling.  Rare. 

gur'goyle.  Var.  of  gargoyle. 
gur  gu-la'tlon,  n.  [Cf.  OF.  gur- 
gn/arion.]  Borborygmus.  Obs. 
gurgulet.  At  goolet.  [Oft*, 
gur-gu'li-o.ji-  [L-]  The  gullet. 
Gu'ri-an  (goo'rT-tfn),  w.  Oneoi 
a  Caucasian  people,  closely  re¬ 
lated  to  the  Georgians,  dwelling 


in  Tiflis,  Transcaucasia. 
Gur'ja-ra,  GurJ'ja-ra  (gdbr'ja- 
rd),  n.  =  Gujak.  _ 
gur-ju'nic  (g  fi  r-j  oo'n  T  k),  a. 
Designating  a  resinous  acid, 
C22HS4O4,  in  gurjun. 
gur'ken.  +  gherkin. 
gurl.  +  girl. 

gurl  (gOrl),  v.  u  [Cf.  growl.] 
To  rumble;  growl;  howl.  Scot. 
gurl,  gur'ly  (gflr'lT),  a.  [Cf. 
GURL,  i\]  Rough  ;  boisterous  ; 
also,  surly.  Scot. 
gurle.  At  girl. 

gur'mand-ize.  At  gormandize. 
gur'mond.  +  gourmand. 
gurmundize  At  gormandize. 
gur'net  ( gOr'ngt).  Rare  var.  of 
gurnard.  —  gur'net-ty  (-T),  a. 
Gur'ney  burn  er.  [After  Sir  G. 
Gurney,  English  inventor.]  = 
Budk  burner.  Hence-  Gurney 
light.  [owyniad.  I 

gur'ni-ad  (gOr'nt-fid).  Var.  of  | 
gu'ro-llte  (gfi'ro-lTt).  Var.  of 
GYROLITE.  [Growl.  Scot.  I 

gurr  (gflr),  w.  Sr  v.  [Imitative.]] 
gur'rah(ghr'a),  n.  [Hind. gdrha 
thick.]  A  coarse  muslin  made 
in  India.  [G6s.  or  Dial.  | 

gur'ry  (gtir'Y),  n.  Diarrhea.  I 
gur'ry(gdr'T),n.  [Hind,  gar  hi] 
A  small  fort.  India. 
gur'ry  (gttr'T),  ».  The  offal  of 
fish,  esp.  the  soil  from  cutting  a 
whale.  Chiefly  U.  S. 
gur'ry,  v.  t.  To  foul  with  gur¬ 
ry,  or  offal.  Chiefly  U.  S. 


gur'ry,  n.  A  small  car,  6ledge, 
or  barrow.  Local,  Eng. 
gurt  (gOrt  ;  gOt).  Dial.  Eng. 
var.  of  GREAT. 

gurt(gQrt),  n.  [Cf.  gorge.]  A 
trench  ;  a  drain.  Dial.  Eng. 
Gurth  (gOrth),  71.  A  surly  but 
brave  «nd  clever  Saxon  swine¬ 
herd,  thrall  of  Cedric  of  Rotlier- 
woocl,  in  Scott’s  “  Ivanhoe.”  He 
acts  as  squire  to  Ivanhoe. 
Gur'ton,Gam'mer(^am'5r  gOr'- 
t’n).  The  title  character  of  an 
old  English  comedy,  “  Gammer 
Gurton’s  Needle,"  acted  in  1566 
ami  printed  in  1575.  It  was  long 
attributed  to  John  Still,  after¬ 
ward  Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells, 
but  is  “  more  probably  the  work 
of  one  William  Stevenson,  who 
was  certainly  superintending 
plavs  at  Christ’s  College  [Cam¬ 
bridge]  in  1550-53  ”  (Chambers, 
"The  Medieval  Stage")  The 
plot  turns  on  the  loss  of  a  nee¬ 
dle  by  Gammer  Gurton,  and  the 
discovery  of  it  sticking  in  the 
breechesof  her  good  man  Hodge, 
gurts.  n.  pi.  [Cf.  grit  coarse 
meal.]  Groats.  Obs. 

fu'ru  (goo'rob  ;  gOb-rdb'),  n 
Hind,  guru,  Skr.  guru  heavy, 
noble,  venerable,  teacher.]  A 
teacher  :  esp.,  a  religious  teach¬ 
er.  India.  [nut.1 

gu'ru  nut  (goo'roo).  Thecola| 
gu'ru-ship,  n.  See -ship. 
guschen. +OUSH.  [of  gusset.  I 
gusch'et  (gush'«?t).  Scot.  var. | 


guse  (Scot.  giis).  Obs.,  Scot  ,  or 
dial.  Eng.  for  goose.  [GUSSET. I 
gush'et  (gfish'^t).  Scot.  var.  of  | 
gush'ing. p.pr.  !f  vb.n.  of  gush. 

—  gush'ing-ly,  adv.  —  gush'- 
ing-ness,  n. 

gusht.  Gushed.  Ref.  Sp. 
gush'v,  a.  Extravagantly  senti¬ 
mental  ;  effusive.  Colloq. 
gusa  goose. 
gus8  (thal.  gft8).  Var.  of  oirsk. 
Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 
gusset  stay  =  ousset,  3  c. 
gus'sie  (gtis'Y;  dial,  also  gdt> s't, 
gii'sl).  n.  (Cf.  Norw.  dial,  gns- 
«\]  Swine;  pig.  Scot.  Sr  Dial.  Eng. 
gust.  +  guest. 
gust  (Scot,  gdbst ;  gfist),  v.  t. 
[Cf.  L.  gustare.  See  oust 
relish.]  To  taste;  to  relish.  Obs. 
or  Scot. 

gust'a-ble  (gds'td-b’l),  a.  [See 
gust,  ?••]  Testable  ;  gustatory. 
Obs.  or  R.  —  n.  A  thing  that  can 
be  tasted.  Obs.  or  R.  [5Vo7.| 
gua'tard.  n.  A  bustard.  Obs. | 
Gus-ta'vus  (g  0  s  -t  a'v  il  s),  u. 
[NL.,  fr.  Sw.  Gusto/;  cf.  G. 
Gustav,  F.  Gustare .]  Masc. 
prop.  name.  F.  Gustave  (giis/- 
tiiv')  ;  It.  &  Sp  Gustavo  (gdhs- 
tii'vo):  G.  Gustav  (gdbs'taf);  I) 
Gustaaf  (gObs'taf ). 
gust 'ful,  a.  Gusty, 
gust'ful  (gflst'frtbl).  a.  Having 
a  gust,  or  relish  —  gust'ful-ly, 
aar.  —  gust'ful- ness.  n. 
gust'i-ly.  adv.  of  gusty. 
gust'less,  a.  Having  no  taste  or 


relish ;  tasteless.  Obs. 

|j  gus-to'so  (goos-to'sd),  a.  Sr 
adv.  [It.]  Music.  Tasteful, 
gust'y  (gfis'tT ;  gdbs'tl),  a. 
.Savory.  Chiefly  Scot. 
gut  ( goot )  <  >bs.,  Scot.,  or  dial. 

I  Eng.  var.  of  gout,  a  drop, 
gutch'er  (gfich'er).  At  good- 
sire.  Scot. 
gute.  +  gout,  GUT. 
Gu'tenberg  Bi'ble  (gdo't^n- 
berK).  See  Mazarin  Rible,  under 
Bible. 

guthorne.  At  gittern. 
gut'less,  a.  See  -less. 
gut'ling,  n.  A  glutton.  Obs.  or 
1  Dial.  Lug.  [$•  ContemjituousA 
gut  scraper.  A  fiddler.  Vulgar] 
gutt  (goot).  Scot.  var.  of  gout, 

1  a  drop. 

gutt.  gntte.  +  out,  n.  [-able. I 
gut'ta-ble  (ght'd-b’l),  a.  See| 
||  gut'ta  ca'vat  la'pi-dem;  con- 
su'mi-tur  an'nu-lus  (properly 
a'nu-lus)  u'sud&p'T-dem,  kbn- 
|  sflm'I-tnr,  In'ft-lfts).  [L.j  The 
j  drop  hollows  the  stone  ;  the  ring 
j  is  worn  out  by  use. 

Ovid  ( Letters  fr.  Pontus,lV  .x.5). 
j  gut'tar.  At  gutter. 
gut'ta  ro'se-a  (gflt'd  rd'zf-a). 

|  Med.  =  gutta  rosacea. 
gut'ta  se-re'na  (st-re'nd).  (L., 

!  lit.,  serene  or  clear  drop.]  Med. 

I  Amaurosis. 

guttat.  Abbr.  Guttatim. 
gut-td'  (grtb-ta'  ;  gilt'a),  a.  [F. 
goutte.]  Her.  Gutty. 

I  gut'tee  (ght'T),  a.  Hci\  Gutty. 


iood,  foot ;  out,  oil ;  chair  ;  go  ;  sing:,  ii)k  ;  then,  tliin  ;  nature,  verdure  (250) ;  K  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144) ;  boN  ;  yet ;  zh  =  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Guide. 

Full  explanations  of  Abbreviations,  Signs,  etc..  Immediately  precede  the  1  oeabulary. 
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GYMNOGYNOUS 


8.  Mining.  The  dry  bed  of  a  river  of  the  Tertiary  age, 
containing  alluvial  gold,  often  covered,  to  a  great  depth, 
by  volcanic  matter  or  detritus ;  —  called  also  bottom.  Aus¬ 
tralia. 

gut'ter  (ght'er),  V.  t.  ;  -tered  (-erd) ;  -ter-ing.  1.  To  cut 
or  form  into  small  longitudinal  hollows  ;  to  channel. 

2.  To  supply  with  a  gutter  or  gutters. 

3.  To  precipitate  in  streams.  Rare. 

gut'ter,  v.  i.  1.  To  flow  in  streams  ;  as,  tears  gutter  down. 
2-  To  form  gutters;  to  become  channeled,  as  a  candle 
when  the  flame  flares  in  the  wind. 

gut'ter-lng,  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  of  gutter.  Specif.:  vb.  n.  Act 
of  making  gutters  ;  also,  gutters  collectively,  or  a  length  of 
shaped  metal,  etc.,  from  which  gutters  can  be  cut. 
gutter  member.  Arch.  All  architectural  member  made 
by  treating  the  outside  face  of  the  gutter  in  a  decorative 
fashion,  or  by  crowning  it  with  ornaments, 
gut'ter-snipe'  (gut'er-snip'),  n.  Slang,  a  A  person  of  the 
gutter,  as  a  ragpicker  or  a  street  Arab,  b  A  small  poster, 
suitable  for  a  curbstone,  c  A  curbstone  broker.  U.  S. 
gutter  Stick-  Print.  One  of  the  pieces  of  furniture  which 
separate  pages  in  a  form. 

gut'tle  (gQt'tIO,  n.  [ gut  -f-  tie.]  Veter.  A  form  of  colic 
seen  in  the  castrated  ox  due  to  strangulation  of  a  loop  of 
intestine  by  a  faulty  method  of  castration, 
gut-tif'er-ous  (gO-tlffer-iis),  a.  Bot.  a  Yielding  gum  or 
resinous  substances,  b  Pert,  to  the  Guttiferae  (Clusiaceae). 
gut'ti  form  (gdt'T-form),  a.  [L.  gutta  a  drop  -f-  -form.] 
Drop-shaped,  as  a  spot  of  color. 

gut'ting  (gut'ing),  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  of  gut.  Specif. :  vb.  n. 
Act  of  removing  the  entrails  of  fish,  or  the  refuse  removed, 
gut'tle  (giit'’l),  v.  t.  <£  i.  ;  -tlbd  (-’Id);  -tling  (-ling). 

[From  gut,  n.]  To  gormandize.  —  gut'tler  (gut'ler),  n. 
gut'tu  la  (gfttji-ld),  7i. ;  pi.  -l m  (-le).  [L.,  a  little  drop, 

dim.  of  gutta  drop.]  Bot.  &  Zool.  A  small  droplike  spot; 
a  guttufe.  —  gut'tu  lar  (-ldr),  a. 

gut'tu-late  (gut/u-lat),  a.  [L.  guttula  a  little  drop  -f-  -ate.] 
Marked  or  covered  with  guttulae  ;  also,  having  the  form  of 
guttulae  ;  as,  guttulate  markings. 

gut'tur-al  (gGt'wr-ftl),  a.  [L.  guttur  throat:  cf.  F.  guttural.] 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  throat. 

2.  Of  speech  sounds  or  vocal  utterance,  produced,  or 
thought  to  be  produced,  in  the  throat  ;  now  specif.,  Phon., 
formed  or  articulated  between  the  tongue  and  the  back,  or 
soft,  palate  ;  velar  ;  back  ;  —  said  of  certain  speech  sounds, 
as  k  in  cow,  g  in  go ,  ch  in  German  ach,  etc.,  also,  some¬ 
times,  the  back  vowels,  as  o,  ob,  6,  etc.  Popularly,  any 
palatal  or  throat  articulation  which  seems  harsh  or  grating 
in  effect  is  often  called  “guttural,”  though  other  sounds 
formed  in  the  same  positions  are  not  so  designated.  Tech¬ 
nically,  the  term  was  first  applied  to  certain  Hebrew  spi¬ 
rants.  Its  present  phonetic  use  is  etymologically  inac¬ 
curate,  arising  in  part  from  earlier  insufficient  knowledge 
of  the  formation  of  the  sounds  thus  designated ;  and  be¬ 
cause  of  its  lack  of  definiteness  some  phoneticians  prefer 
to  use  back  or  velar  for  all  sounds  of  this  class. 

gut'tur-al,  n.  A  guttural  sound  or  its  symbol ;  guttural 
utterance.  Cf.  palatal. 

gut'tur-al-lsm  (-Tz’m),  1 1.  Guttural  quality  ;  as,  the  gul- 
turalism  of  English  h  [in  the  16th  century].  Earle. 

gut'tur-al'i-ty  (-Xl'T-tT),  n.  Quality  of  being  guttural, 
gut'tur-al-ize  (gut'ur-al-iz),  v.  t. ;  -ized  (-Izd) ;  -iz'ing 
(-Iz'Ing).  To  speak  gutturally  ;  to  give  a  guttural  sound  to. 
—  gut  tur  al  i  za'tion  (-T-za'shwn  ;  -i-za'shfin),  n. 
gUt'tur-O-  (gfit'&r-o-).  A  combining  form  denoting  rela¬ 
tion  to  the  throat ;  as,  gnt'tur-o-na'sal,  Phon.,  having  both  a 
guttural  and  a  nasal  character ;  gut'tur-o-pal'a-tal,  etc. 
gut'ty  (gOt'T),  a.  [F.  goutte ,  OF.  gote  spotted,  L.  guttatus. 
Cf.  guttated.]  Her.  Sem6  of  drops, 
gut'wort'  (-wfirP),  n.  A  handsome  globulariaceous  shrub 
of  southern  Europe  and  northern  Africa  ( Globularia  aly- 
pum),  the  strongly  purgative  leaves  of  which  are  used  as 
a  substitute  for  senna 

guy  (gi),  n.  [OF.  gui,  guie,  a  guide  ;  cf.  Sp.  guia  guide,  a 
guy  used  on  board  vessels ;  fr.  the  v.  See  guide,  v.  ; 
cf.  gye.]  1.  A  guide.  Obs. 

2.  A  rope,  chain,  or  rod  attached  to  anything  to  steady  it ; 
as :  a  A  rope  to  steady  or  guide  an  object  which  is  being 
hoisted  or  lowered,  b  A  rope  which  holds  in  place  the 
end  of  a  boom,  spar,  or  yard  in  a  ship,  c  A  chain  or  wire 
rope  connecting  a  suspension  bridge  with  the  land  on  either 


side  to  prevent  lateral  swaying,  d  A  rod  or  rope  attached 
to  the  top  of  a  structure,  as  of  a  derrick,  and  extending 
obliquely  to  the  ground,  where  it  is  fastened, 
guy  (gi),  v.  t.  ;  guyed  (gid) ;  guy'ing.  1.  To  guide.  Obs. 
or  Dial.  Eng. 

2.  To  steady  or  guide  with  a  guy. 

guy  (gi),  n.  [From  the  name  Guy.]  1.  In  English  popu¬ 
lar  custom,  an  effigy  of  Guy  Fawkes  paraded  and  burnt  on 
the  anniversary  of  the  Gunpowder  Plot,  Nov.  5  ;  hence,  an 
effigy  of  any  person  similarly  treated  on  the  same  occasion. 
The  custom  is  obsolescent. 

2  A  person  of  grotesque  appearance  or  dress. 

3.  Secret  departure;  act  of  decamping  ;  as,  to  give  the  guy 
to,  to  elude.  Slang ,  Eng. 

guy,  v.  t.  To  make  (a  person)  an  object  of  ridicule.  Colloq. 
guy,  v.  i.  1.  To  carry  or  make  an  effigy,  as  of  Guy  Fawkes. 
2.  [Cf.  dial,  guy  a  feint,  trick,  and  E.  guy  an  effigy.]  To 
decamp  or  run  away  secretly.  Slang ,  Eng. 

Guy  of  War'wick  (wfir'Tk).  A  famous  English  legendary 
hero  who  wins  the  hand  of  Felice,  daughter  of  the  Earl  of 
Warwick,  by  his  exploits.  He  afterward  goes  to  the  Holy 
Land,  where  he  slays  the  giant  Amarant;  returning  to  Eng¬ 
land,  he  kills  the  Danish  giant  Colbrand,  and  dies  a  hermit. 
Guy'on,  Sir  (gi'dn).  A  knight,  representing  temperance, 
in  the  Second  Book  of  Spenser’s  “Faerie  Queene.”  He 
takes  captive  the  witch  Acrasia  (Intemperance)  and  de¬ 
stroys  her  abode,  the  Bower  of  Bliss. 

guz  (guz),  7i.  Also  gaz.  [Hind.  &  Per.  gaz,  orig.  a  bar, 
club.]  A  linear  measure  of  India,  Persia,  etc.,  varying  from 
about  23  to  over  44  niches  (59  to  112  cm.)  ;  also,  the  cor¬ 
responding  square  or  cubic  measure.  The  guz  of  Bengal  is 
equiv.  to  the  English  yard,  or  36  inches  (91.44  cm.) ;  of  Ma- 
drast  33  in.  (83.82  cm.);  of  Bombay, 27  in. (68.58  cm.).  The 
Persian  guz  (called  also  zar  and  arsheen)  is  usually  equiv. 
to  40.95  in.  (104.0  cm.) ;  that  of  Azerbaijan,  to  44.09  m.  (112.0 
cm.).  There  is  an  Arabian  guz  of  25  in.  (63.5  cm.). 
Guz-man'nl-a  (guz-m5n'i-a),  n.  [NL.,  after  A.  Guzman , 
Sp.  naturalist.]  Bot.  A  large  genus  of  tropical  American 
bromeliaceous  herbs  resembling  Tillandsia,  but  having 
flowers  in  a  simple  terminal  spikelike  cluster,  the  tubular 
perianth  bearing  the  united  anthers  on  its  throat.  Many 
species  are  cultivated.  Also  [/.  c.],  a  plant  of  this  genus, 
guz'zle  (guz'’l),  v.  i. ;  guz'zled  (-’Id);  guz'zling  (-ling). 
[Cf.  OF.  gosillier  to  vomit,  peril,  orig.,  to  pass  through 
the  throat ;  akin  to  F.  gosier  throat.]  To  swallow  liquor 
greedily  :  to  drink  much  or  frequently. 

Those  that  came  to  guzzle  in  his  wine  cellar.  Milton. 
guz'zle,  v.  t.  To  swallow  much  or  often  ;  to  drink  greedily 
or  continually  ;  as,  one  who  guzzles  beer  ;  also,  to  use  up 
(money  or  the  like)  in  excessive  drinking, 
guz'zle,  n.  1.  A  gutter  or  drain.  Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 

2.  Liquor  ;  drink  ;  also,  a  drinking ;  a  debauch.  Vulgar  or 
Contemptuous. 

gwel'y  (gwgl'T),  n.  [W.,  family.]  Cymric  Laic.  A  family 
group  of  four  generations  which  was  the  unit  of  society 
and  land  occupation,  its  landed  rights  being  vested  in  the 
great-grandfather  as  its  chieftain. 

Gwyd'i-on  (gwfid'T-5n  ;  gwld'-),  n.  [Cf.  W.  gicedyd  to  say, 
gwawd  poetry.]  Celt.  Myth.  A  Cymric  deity  famous  as  a 
magician.  He  is  a  friend  of  mankind  and  giver  of  arts  and 
civilization  ;  he  wars  against  the  underworld  powers. 
Gwyn  (gwTn),  n.  Celt.  Myth.  A  Cymric  underworld  deity, 
a  great  hunter,  one  who  conducts  the  souls  of  the  slain  to 
Annwn.  In  later  Welsh  legend  he  is  a  king  of  fairies, 
gwyn'i-ad  (gwYn'T-ad),  n.  [W.  gwyiiiad  a  whiting,  the 
name  of  various  fishes,  fr.  guyii  white.]  A  fish  ( Coregonus 
clupeoides)  of  North  Wales,  northern  England,  etc.,  allied 
to  the  lake  wliitefish. 

gybe  (jib),  v.  i.  ;  gybed  (jlbd) ;  gyb'ing  (jlb'Yng).  Also 
jibe.  [Cf.  Dan.  gibbe,  D.  gijpe7i,  v.  i.,  and  Sw.  dial,  gippa 
to  jerk.  Cf.  jib  to  swing,  as  a  sail.]  Naut.  1.  To  shift 
suddenly  and  with  force  from  one  side  to  the  other ;  — 
said  of  a  fore-and-aft  sail  or  its  boom  when  the  vessel  is 
steered  off  the  wind  until  the  sail  fills  on  the  opposite  side. 
In  gybing ,  the  vessel’s  head  is  swung  away  from  the  wind 
until  the  wind  blows  from  aft  on  the  other  side  of  the  sail, 
which  then  swings  over  with  a  rush.  Cf.  tack. 

2.  To  change  the  course  of  a  vessel  so  that  the  sail  gybes  ; 
—  said  of  the  vessel  or  the  one  who  sails  it 
gybe,  v.  t.  Also  Jibe.  Naut.  To  cause  (a  vessel  or  a  sail 
or  its  boom)  to  gybe.  Cf.  wear,  Naut. 


Gy'ges  (ji'jez),  n.  [L.,  fr.  Gr.  Ttyr;?.]  a  A  king  of  Lydia 
mentioned  by  Herodotus  as  the  favorite  and  murderer  of 
Candaules  (which  see).  He  is  fabled  by  Plato  to  have  been 
a  shepherd  who  discovered  a  magic  ring  by  which  he  could 
make  himself  invisible,  b  One  of  the  Hecatoncheires. 
gyle  (gil),  n.  [D.  gijl  uufermented  beer  ;  cf.  F.  guUlei'  to 
ferment .]  Brewing,  a  Amount  of  one  brewing  of  beer  or 
ale.  b  Fermenting  wort,  or  a  tun  or  vat  for  it. 
gym-na'si  al  (jlm-na'zT-fil),  a.  Pertaining  or  relating  to 
the  gymnasium,  or  preparatory  school. 
gym-na'Si-arch  (-ark),n.  [L.  gymnasiarchus ,  Gr.  yvpva- 

c nap^o?  ;  yvpvaaiov  -f-  apxeiv  to  govern.]  1.  Gr.  Antiq. 
An  Athenian  officer  who  superintended  the  gymnasia  and 
athletic  games. 

2.  The  head,  or  head  master,  of  a  school  or  college.  Rare. 
gym  na'si  ast  (-£st),  n.  1.  A  gymnast. 

2.  A  student  or  graduate  of  a  preparatory  school, 
gym-na'si-um  (-«m),  n.  ;  pi.  E.  -siums  (-fcinz),  L.  -sia  (-d). 
[L.,  fr.  Gr.  yvpva<riov,  fr.  yvpvd^nv  to  exercise  (naked), 
fr.  yvpvos  naked.]  1.  A  place  or  building  where  athletic 
exercises  are  performed  ;  a  school  for  gymnastics.  In 
ancient  Greece  the  gymnasium  became  an  elaborate  es¬ 
tablishment,  as  a  peristylar  court  with  adjoining  cham¬ 
bers,  baths,  porticoes,  and  facilities  for  exercise,  instruc¬ 
tion,  and  social  intercourse. 

2.  [cap.]  ( Ger .  pron.  glm-na'zT-dom,  gum-)  In  conti¬ 
nental  Europe,  esp.  Germany,  a  school  preparing  for  the 
university,  the  classic  languages  being  an  essential  part  of 
the  curriculum.  In  Germany  such  schools  hold  the  high¬ 
est  rank  among  the  secondary  schools.  Cf.  Realschule. 
gym'nast  (jTm'nSst),  n.  [Gr.  yvpvaa-rqt  a  trainer  of  ath¬ 
letes  :  cf.  F.  gynmaste.  See  gymnasium.]  One  who  teaches 
or  is  expert  in  gymnastic  exercises  ;  an  athlete, 
gym-nas'tlc  (jTm-nSs'tTk)  j  a.  [L.  gymnasticus ,  Gr.  yv- 
gyrn  nas'tl  cal  (-tT-kdl)  j  pvaoTiicos  :  cf.  F.  gymnas- 
tique.  See  gymnasium.]  1.  Pertaining  to  athletic  exercise; 
athletic  ;  as,  gymnastic  exercises,  contests,  etc. 

2.  Pertaining  to  disciplinary  intellectual  exercise. 

3.  Gymnasial.  Rare. 

gym-nas'tic,  n.  1.  Gymnastic  discipline  or  exercise. 

2.  A  gymnast.  Obs. 

gym  nas'tics  (-nSs'tTks),  n.  pi.  The  bodily  exercises  per¬ 
formed  in,  or  adapted  to  performance  in,  a  gymnasium  ; — 
in  a  broad  sense  including  a  great  variety  of  exercises,  but 
usually  restricted  to  those  designed  especially  for  develop¬ 
ing  or  exhibiting  the  strength,  activity,  and  control  of  the 
body,  as  distinguished  from  games  and  sports  which  are 
primarily  competitive.  The  commoner  forms  may  be  di¬ 
vided  into  light  gymnastics  or  calisthenics,  comprising  re¬ 
peated  and  rhythmical  movements,  usually  performeain  a 
standing  position,  and  often  with  dumb-bells,  Indian  clubs, 
etc.,  in  the  hands,  and  heavy  aymnastics,  comprising  exer¬ 
cises  on  such  apparatus  as  the  horizontal  bar,  parallel  bars, 
vaulting  horse,  etc.,  in  which  the  body  must  often  be  sup¬ 
ported  and  its  movements  controlled  by  the  arms  alone, 
gym-ne'mic  (-ne'mlk  ;  -nSm'Yk),  a.  [From  NL.  Gym- 
nema;  Gr.  yi/xi/o?  naked -f- vrj/u.a  thread.]  Chem.  Desig¬ 
nating  the  acid  principle  of  the  asclepiadaceous  plant 
Gymnema  sylvestre ,  the  leaves  of  which,  when  chewed, 
destroy  temporarily  the  sense  of  taste, 
gym'nic  (jtm'nYk),  gym'ni-cal  (-nT-kdl),  a.  [L.  gymni- 
cus,  Gr.  yv/xviKos  :  cf.  F.  gymnique.  See  gymnasium.} 
Athletic  ;  gymnastic.  Obs.  or  R. 

gym'no-  (jim'no-),  gymn  .  Combining  form  from  Greek 

yv/xi/05,  naked ,  exposed ,  uncovered. 

gym'no-blas'tic  (  blSs'tTk),  a.  [gymno-  Gr.  ^Aao-To?  a 
sprout.]  Zool.  Having  naked  medusa  buds  ;  — said  of  hy- 
droids  of  the  suborder  Anthomedusae,  which  is  also  termed 
Gym  no-blas-te'a  (-blSs-te'd). 

gym  no-car'pous  (-kar'piis),  a.  [Gr.  yvpvoKapnoq  ;  yypvot 
naked  -}-  icapnos  fruit.]  Bot.  Naked-fruited  :  a  In  lichen- 
ology,  having  open  exposed  apothecia.  b  In  mycology,  haw¬ 
ing  the  hymenium  exposed  during  development  of  spores. 
Gym'no-don'tes  (-don'tez),  n.  pi.  [NL.  ;  gymno-  -{-  Gr. 
o5ovs,  oSovtos,  tooth.]  Zool.  A  group  of  plectognath 
fishes  having  the  premaxillaries  united  to  the  maxillariea 
and  the  teeth  consolidated  into  one  or  two  plates  on  each 
jaw.  The  globefishes  and  sunfishes  ( Mola )  are  examples. 
—  gym'no  dont  (jYm'nfc-dont),  a.  &  n. 
gym  nog'e-nous  (jtm-nbj'e-nws),  a.  [gymno-  -genous.J 
Zool.  Of  certain  birds,  naked  when  hatched  ;  psilopaedic. 


gut'ter,  u.  One  that  guts. 
Gut'ter-a  (gfit'5r-a),  n.  [NL.  ; 
perh.  a  mistake  fr.  L.  gibberae , 
fern.  pi.  of  gibber  humpbacked, 
applied  by  Varro  to  certain 
Alrican  fowls.  1  Zool.  A  genus 
of  guinea  fowls  having  black  J 
plumage  with  light  blue  spots, 
white  areas  on  the  wings,  and  a 
crest  of  feathers  on  the  head, 
gut'ter-bloocb,  n.  A  person  of 
mean  birth.  Scot. 
gutter  flag.  A  flag  to  mark  the 
course  of  a  gutter.  See  gutter, 
8.  Australia. 

gutter  ledge.  Naut.  A  beam 
across  a  large  hatchway  to  give 
support  to  tne  cover, 
gut'ter-ling,  n.  A  low-bred  per¬ 
son.  Rare. 

gutter  man.  A  street  vender, 
gut'ter-master,  /?.  One  in 
charge  of  gutters.  Obs. 
gutter  plane.  A  carpenter’s 
plane  with  a  rounded  bottom 
for  planing  out  gutters, 
gutter  road.  The  path  followed 
by  logs  in  skidding, 
gutter  stall.  A  stall  kept  by  a 
gutter  man. 

gut 'ter- tree',  n.  The  dogwood  I 
Comus  stolon\fera.  U.  S. 
gutter  waterway.  Naut.  A  wa¬ 
tercourse  on  a  vessel’s  deck  at 
each  side  for  draining  the  deck, 
gut'ter  y  (gnt'5r-I),  a.  1.  Hav¬ 
ing  gutters,  or  furrows. 

2.  Muddy  ;  miry.  Chiefly  Scot. 
gut'Mde'',  n.  [*F  or  good  tide. 
c )xf.  E.  D.]  Snrovetide.  Obs. 
or  Dial.  Eng 

gut'tl-fer  (gfit'Y-fgr),  n.  [NL., 
fr.  L.  gutta  arop  +ferre  to  near.) 
One  of  the  Guttiferae.  LinQh  y. 
Gut-tlf'er  *  (gu-tlf'?r-e),  n.  pi. 
[NL.l  Bot.  Syn  of  Clusiaceie. 
Gut-tifer-a'lea  (-S'lez),  n.  pi 
fNL.)  Bot.  In  Lindley ’s  classi¬ 
fication,  an  alliance  comprising 
the  modern  families  Clusia- 


ceae,  Hypericaceae,  etc. -gut- 

tlf'er- al  (-<Xl),  a. 
gut'tle (g<56t'’l ;  gbt'’l),  v.  f.  8r  i. 
To  gorge  ;  guzzle  Dial.  Eng. 
gut'tle-Bome  (gtU',l-si*m),  a. 
Gluttonous.  Rare. 
gut'tule  (gGt'nl),  n.  [See  gut¬ 
tula.  J  A  small  drop  ;  a  guttula 
gut'tu  loua  (gOUtl-liIs),  a  Hav¬ 
ing  the  form  of  guttules.  Obs. 
gut'tur(gfit'«7r),  n.;  L.pl.- tuka 
(-a).  [L.]  Throat.  [AL.I 

gut'tur-al-ly,  adv.  of  GDI  1 1  R-| 
gut'tur-al-nesB.  n.  See  -ness. 
gut  tur  al-pal'a  tal,  a.  Phon, 
Gutturo-palatal. 
gut'tur-ine,  a  [  L.  guttur 
throat.)  Pert,  to  the  throat.  Obs. 
gut'tur-ize  (gQt'i/r  Iz),  r.  t.  [L. 
guttur  throat.)  To  gutturalize, 
gut  tur  o-pal 'a-tlne,  a.  Relat¬ 
ing  to  the  throat  and  the  palate, 
gut  tur-o-tet'a-ny.  n.  [ gutturo- 
-4-  tetany.]  Med.  Spasm  of  the 
throat  causing  stuttering, 
gut'tus  (gfit'u8),  n. ;  pi.  -Ti  (-1). 
[L.  gutus,  guttus.']  Class.  Ar- 
chseol.  An  oil  flask  or  cruet ;  —  a 
general  name  for  Italian  forms, 
gut'ty  (-T),  n.;  pi.  -ties  (-TzV 
Golf.  A  gutta-percha  ball. 
Colloq.  [Chiefly  Dial.  Scot  | 
gut'ty,  a.  Having  a  fat  belly -I 
gut'weed',  n.  The  sow  thistle. 
gut'worm/,  n.  An  intestinal 
worm. 

?u  va'cine  tgfl-va'sYn  ;  -sen  ; 
S4),  n.  Also  -cin  [Skr.  guvaka 
the  betel  nut.)  Chew.  A  white 
crystalline  alkaloid,  CnIlr^N, 
found  in  the  betel  nut. 
guv 'em.  guv'ernd.  guv'er-neaB, 
guv'ern  ment,  guvrer-nor,  etc. 
Govern,  governed,  etc.  Ref.  Sp. 

giwethe.  youth. 

uy  (gT),  n.  [F.  Gui ,  Guy,  of  G. 
origin.  Cf.  guide.]  Lit.,  a 
leader;  —  masc.  prop.  name.  L. 
Guido  (g!'d<5)  :  F.  Guy  ( ge)  ;  It. 
Guido  ( gw e  'd6) ;  S p.  Gu ido{ ge '- 


th(5  ;  146)  ;  Pg.  Guido  (gg'ddb)  ; 

G.&  D. Guido  (gS'dd)  [dot.  I 
Guy'an-dot  Corrupt,  of  Wyan-| 
guydehome.  +  guidon. 

Guy  Fawkes  Day.  See  Gunpow¬ 
der  Rj.ot. 
guyle  i*  guile. 
guyour.  n.  [OF.  guieor .]  Guid- 
er  ;  leader.  Obs. 
guytorne.  +  oeton. 
guy'trash  (gT 'trash),  n.  [Cf.  the 
personal  name  Guy,  and  dial. 
trash  a  specter  dog,  hobtrush, 
hobthrush,  hobthurst,  a  hobgob¬ 
lin,  a  nd  ME. purs,  thirs,  a  spec¬ 
ter,  AS  pyrs  a  demon.)  A  spec¬ 
ter  or  ghost.  Dial.  Eng. 
guze(gGz),  n.  [Cf.  gules.]  Her. 
A  roundel  sanguine.  Obs. 
guz'l.  Guzzle.  Ref  Sp. 
guz'ld.  Guzzled.  Ref.  Sp. 
guz'zle-dom,  n.  See-DOM. 
guz'zler  (gQz'lPr),  n.  One  that 
guzzles.  [ume.  I 

G.  V.  Abbr.  Gravimetric  vol-| 
gw-.  For  words  beginning  in 
gw-,  see  the  forms  in  ou- . 
gwag  (gwftg),  w.  [Corn.,  a  vac¬ 
uum,  void,  as  a.,  empty.]  Min¬ 
ing.  a  Rubbish,  b  An  old  work¬ 
ing.  Dial.  Eng.  [of  going.  I 
gwain  (gwTn).  Dial.  Eng  var.  [ 
gwa'ne.  v  lOl  iha 
wee'on.  n.  An  aboriginal  stone 
atchet.  Australia. 
gwidege.f  guides.  [ ing ,  p.  pr.l 
gwine  (gwln).  Dial,  var  of  go- 1 

gwin'i-ad.  Var.  of  owyniad. 

wyn  plain© '  (gwiN'plfn'), 
it.  The  hero  of  Victor  Hugo’s 
romance  “  L’homme  qui  Rit  ” 
(“  The  Man  Who  Laughs  ”). 
When  a  child  he  is  mutilated 
for  exhibition  so  that  his  face 
is  set  in  a  laugh,  at  once  horrible 
and  irresistibly  ludicrous, 
gy  (gi).  Obs.  or  Scot.  var.  of 
guy,  guide. 

gy-.  For  words  beginning  in  gy-. 


see  forms  in  oi-,  gui-. 
gy'all  (gT'81).  Var.  of  gayal. 
gyane.  +  giant. 
gyb.  gybe.  +  jib. 
gybe  (jib),  n.  Sr  r.  Gibe, 
gye.  guy,  guide. 

Gy'gia  (jl'jYs),  «.  [NL.,fr.  Gr. 
yvyrj<;  a  water  bird.]  Zool  A 
tropical  genus  of  terns  with 
pure  white  plumage  and  a  black 
bill  Of  the  two  species  one,  G. 
Candida  is  widely  distributed, 
gyle 'fat'  (gTl'lftt'),  n.  A  gyle 
tun.  Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng 
gyle'ker'  (-kQr'  ;  -k5r'),  n.  [See 
gyle  ;  cf.  Icel.  ker  tub.]  A 
brewing  vessel,  or  what  is 
brewed  in  it.  Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 
gylrie.  -f*  ouilery. 
gyly.  +  ouily. 
gym  (jYm),  n.  Short  for  gym¬ 
nasium.  Colloq. 
gym'el  (jYm'^1),  n.  [OF.  gemel 
twin.  Of.  gemel.]  Music.  A 
kind  of  “twin  song’’  for  two 
voices,  an  early  form  of  part 
singing  in  thirds  and  sixths,  ap- 
parently  used  only  in  England. 

C.  F.  A.  Williams . 
gym-kha'na  (jYm-ka'nd),  n. 
[Prob.fr.  E.  j/i/Rjnastics  +  Hind. 
&  Per.  khdna  house.]  A  meet¬ 
ing  for  athletic  contests,  mainly 
of  a  racing  kind.  Orig.  Anglo- 
Indian. 

gym'mal.  Var.  of  oimmal 
gymn-.  See  gymno-. 

Gym  na  de'ni-a  (jYm'nd-de'nY- 
d ),  n.  [NL.  ;  gymno-  +  Gr.  dSrjp 
gland  -f  -?«.]  Bot.  A  large 
genus  of  American  and  Europe¬ 
an  terrestrial  orchids,  differing 
from  Habenaria  chiefly  by  the 
entire  lip  of  the  greenish  corolla, 
gym-nan'thous  ( jYm-nftu'thus), 
a.  [gymno-  -4-  -anthoits.]  Bot. 
Achlamydeous 

Gym-nar'chus  (-nar'kus),  n. 
[NL.  ;  gymno-  +  Gr.  dp\6<;  rec¬ 


tum  ;  —  bo  called  because  anal 
fine  are  absent.]  Zool.  A  genus 
consisting  of  a  remarkable  mal- 
acopterygian  fish  (G.  niloticus) 
of  African  rivers  It  16  allied  to 
the  sacred  fishes  (Mormyrus), 
but  often  made  the  type  of  a 
distinct  family,  Gym-nar'chl-dae 
(-kY-de).  It  becomes  about  six 
feet  long,  and  has  an  eel-like 
body  without  ventral,  anal,  or 
caudal  fins.  The  recently 
hatched  young  have  external 
gill  filaments. 

gym-na'8i-arch-y  (-na'zY-iir- 
kY),  n.  Office  of  a  gvmnasiarch. 
gym-na'Bic  (-na'zYk  ;  -n&B'Yk), 
a.  Gymnasial.  Rare. 

|i  Gym  na'si  en  (gYm-na'zY-fn  ; 
gum-),n.  Ger.pl. of  Gymnasium. 
gym-nas'ti-cal,  a.  Gymnastic, 
gym-nas'ti-cal-ly,  adv.  of  gym¬ 
nastic,  GYMN  ASTI  CAL. 
gym'na-sy  (jYm'nd-sY),  n.  = 
gymnasium,  2.  Rare. 
gym-nax'o-ny  ( jYm-nak'su-nY), 
n  [gymno-  -+-  Gr.  a£o>i/  axle.] 
Bot  Teratology  of  the  ovary,  in 
which  the  placenta  is  exposed. 
Rare  or  Obs. 

gymne'trous  (-ne'tnls),  a. 
[gymno-  -f  Gr.  pov  abdomen  ] 
Zool.  Having  no  anal  fin;—  said 
of  certain  fishes.  [Ob.1*,  or  R.  I 
gym'nics,  n.  pi.  Gymnastics.  | 
gym'nite  (jlm'nlt),  n.  [Gr. 
yvpvos  naked  So  called  as 
coming  from  the  Bare  Hills, 
Maryland.]  Min.  Deweylite. 
gym  no-bib'lism  (jYm'nfi-bYb'- 
lYz’m  ;  -bT'blYz’m),  n.  [gymno- 
-I-  Bible  -f-  -Mm.)  The  theory 
or  practice  of  using  the  Bible  as 
a  religious  guide  without  com¬ 
ment  or  instruction.  -  gym'no- 
bib'li-cal  (-b  Y  b'l  Y-kd  1),  a.— 
gym' no-bib 'list  (-lYst),  n. 
gym'no-car'pic  (-kar'pYk),  a. 
Bot.  Gymnocarpous. 


Gym  no-cer'a-ta  (-ser'd-ta),  n. 
pi.  [NL.;  gymno-  +  Gr.  tcepaf, 
Kcparos ,  hornO  Zool.  A  di¬ 
vision  of  the  Heteroptera  (in¬ 
cluding  all  or  most  of  the  ter¬ 
restrial  families  and  the  water 
strider6),  having  the  antennas 
exposed.  Cf.  Cryptocerata. 

gym  no-cer'a  tous  (-tug),  a. 
Gym-noch'ro-a  ( jYm-nOk'rC-d), 
n.  pi.  [NL.  ;  gymno-  -f  Gr. 
XPoa  skin,  body.]  Zool.  A  di¬ 
vision  of  Hydrozoa  containing 
the  genus  Hydra  (which  see), 
gym  no-cid'i-um  (jYm'ntJ-sYd'Y- 
um),  n.;  pi.  -cidia  (-d).  [NL. 
See  gymno-;  -iDiUM.j  Bot.  The 
swelling  at  the  base  of  the  cap¬ 
sule  in  certain  mosses. 
Gym-noc'la-dns  (jYm-n5k'ld- 
dus),  n.  [NL.  ;  gymno-  -f  Gr. 
AcAd<5o5  a  branch.]  Bot.  A  mon- 
otypic  American  genus  of  trees. 
See  Kentucky  coffee  tree. 
gym'no-cyte  ( j  Y  m'n  6-bT  t),  n. 
[gymno-  +  Gr.  kutos  a  hollow 
vessel.]  Biol.  A  cell  without  a 
distinct  cell  wall, 
gym  no-cy'tcde  (-sl'tCd),  «. 
[gymno-  +  cytode.]  Biol.  A 
cytode  without  either  a  cell  wall 
or  u  nucleus.  Har'd..  I. 

Gvm-nod  er-i'n®  (jYm-n5d'?r- 
I'nC), n.pl.  [NL.;  gymno-  -4-Gr. 
Seprj  neck.]  See  fruit  crow. 
gym'no-gen  (jYm'nS-jSn),  n. 
[gymno- A- -gen.]  Bot.  =  gym- 
nosperm.  Lindley. 

Gym  no-glos'sa  (-gl5s'd),  n.  pi. 
[NL.  ;  gymno-  -f  Gr.  yA iicroa 
tongue.]  Zool.  A  division  of  gas¬ 
tropods  without  jaws  or  radula. 
It  consists  of  the  Eulimida?  and 
Pvramidellide. —  gym'no-gloa'- 
sate  (-at),  a. 

gym-nog'y-nous  (jYm-nBj'Y- 
nus)  a.  [gymno-  -f-  -gynous.] 
Bot.  Having  a  naked  ovary. 


ale,  senate,  c&re,  ftm,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofa ;  eve,  6vent,  6nd,  recent,  maker;  Ice,  Ill ;  old,  6bey,  orb,  5dd,  s5ft,  connect ;  use,  unite,  (irn,  up,  circus,  menu ; 
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Gym  no  lae'ma  ta  (jtm'nfc-le'md-td),  n.  pi.  [NL. ;  gym- 
no-  -J-  Gr.  Aatfio?  the  throat.]  Zool.  A  large  order  of 
ectoproctous  Polyzoa  comprising  most  of  the  marine  forms, 
distinguished  by  the  circular  lopliophore  and  absence  of 
an  epistome.  —  gymno-laB'ma-tous  (-le'md-tus),  a. 

Gym  no-no'tl  (-no'ti),  n.  pi.  [NL. ;  gymno-  -f  Gr.  »/(I»to9 
the  back.]  Zool.  A  group  of  fishes  including  the  electric 
eel ;  —  so  named  because  the  dorsal  fin  is  wanting. 

Gym  no-paB'di  a  (-pe'dl-d),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  Tvpvo- 
naiSiat ;  yvpvo<;  naked  naiSia  childish  play.]  Gr. 
Antiq.  A  yearly  celebration  of  the  Spartan  victory  over 
the  Argives  at  Thyrea,  in  which  naked  youths  danced 
around  the  statues  of  Apollo,  Artemis,  and  Leto. 
gymno-paB'dic  (-pe'dlk),  a.  [ gymno -  -j-  Gr.  TraZs,  ttcuSo?, 
a  child.]  1.  Zool.  ==.  psilop^edic. 

2.  Performed  by  naked  boys,  as  dances  at  aucient  Greek 
festivals. 

Gym  no  phi'o- 
na  (-fl'o-nd), 
n.  pi.  [NL.  ; 
gymno-  +  Gr. 
o^ioveof  ser- 
pentlike.] 

Zool.  An  order  One  of  the  Gymnophiona.  A  Siphonops  annu- 
of  Amphibia,  lotus,  reduced  ;  B  Head  ;  C  Posterior  End. 
containing  only  a  single  family,  Caeciliidae,  composed  of 
wormlike,  entirely  limbless,  burrowing  forms,  found  in 
moist  ground  in  tropical  countries  of  both  the  Old  and  New 
Worlds.  They  have  a  small  head  and  compact  skull,  more 
or  less  rudimentary  eyes,  and  a  very  short  blunt  tail.  The 
vertebrae  are  amphicoelous,  and  very  numerous.  External¬ 
ly  the  body  exhibits  numerous  annulations,  or  transverse 
rings,  and  many  have  mesodermal  scales,  embedded  in  the 
skin.  The  breeding  habits  are  known  in  but  few  forms; 
some  are  viviparous,  others  oviparous,  the  female  coiling 
about  the  eggs.  In  at  least  one  genus  ( Ichthyophis )  the 
larvae  are  aquatic.  About  forty  species  are  known,  the 
largest  rarely  exceeding  18  inches  in  length.  The  group  is 
also  called  Cxcilise,  Apoda ,  Ophiomorpha ,  etc. 
gym  'no  plast  (jlm'no-plSst),  n.  [gymno-  -j-  -plast.]  Biol. 
A  cell  or  mass  of  protoplasm  devoid  of  a  distinct  cell  wall ; 
a  naked  protoplast. 

Gym  no-SO'ma-ta  (-so'ma-td),  n.  pi.  [NL.  ;  gymno-  +  Gr. 

aw/iaTo?,  the  body.]  Zool.  One  of  the  two  primary 
divisions  of  the  Pteropoda,  distinguished  by  having  no 
shell  or  mantle  when  adult.  There  is  a  well-developed 
head  with  two  pairs  of  tentacles.  The  fins  are  attached  to 
the  anterior  part  of  the  body,  instead  of  to  the  head.  The 
species  are  carnivorous.  Cf.  Thecosomata.  —  gym'no- 
so'mate  (-mat),  gym  no  som'a-tous  (-sBm'd-tws  ;  -so'- 
md-tus),  gym  no-so'mous  (-so'mds),  a. 
gym  nos 'op  hist  (jlm-nbe'o-fTst),  n.  [L.  gymnosophistae , 
pi.,  Gr.  yvpvo(TO<\)i<TTrf<;  ;  yvpvos  naked  -j-  rro'fumrj^  philos¬ 
opher  :  cf.  F.  gymnosophiste.]  One  of  a  sect  of  philoso¬ 
phers,  said  to  have  been  found  in  India  by  Alexander  the  | 
Great.  They  weNt  naked,  ate  no  flesh,  renounced  bodily  pleas¬ 
ures,  and  employed  themselves  in  meditation  on  the  nature  of 
true  being  and  of  absorption  into  the  absolute.  W.  T.  Harris. 
gym-nos'O-phy  (-fi),  n.  Doctrines  of  the  gym  nosophists, 
gym'no-sperm  (jTm'no-spGrm),  n.  A  plant  of  the  class 
Gymnospermae. 

Gym  no  sper'mae  (-spGr'me),  n.  pi.  [NL.  See  gymno¬ 
spermous.]  But.  One  of  the  two  classes  of  Sperinatophyta, 
or  seed  plants,  coordinate  with  the  Angiospermae,  but  of 
lower  phylogenetic  rank,  as  it  includes  plants  having  the 
seeds  naked,  or  not  inclosed  in  an  ovary.  In  some  cases 
fertilization  is  accomplished  by  spermatozoids,  as  in  the 
Pteridophyta,  with  which  these  plants  exhibit  other  re¬ 
lationships.  The  class  includes  the  fossil  orders  Ben- 
nettitales  and  Cordaitales,  and  the  living  orders  Cycadales, 
Ginkgoales,  Gnetales,and  Pinales.  the  latter  consisting  of 
the  so-called  coniferous  trees.  Ci.  Angiosperm.e. 
gym  no-Sper'motlS  (-mw8),  g.  [Gr.  yvpv6<rneppo<;  ;  yvpvos 
naked  -f-  airepp a  seed.]  Bot.  a  Having  seeds  not  inclosed 
in  an  ovary  or  carpel,  to  Belonging  to  the  Gymnospernue. 
Gym  no-spo-ran'gi  urn  (-sp6-r5n'jT-?lin),  n.  [NL.  ;  gym¬ 
no — |-  sporangium. ]  Bot.  A  genus  of  rust  fungi  of  the 
order  Ured inales.  They  are  all  heteroecious,  the  telio- 
spores  forming  the  so-called  cedar  apples  (which  see)  on  j 
the  juniper  trees,  and  the  aecia  appearing  on  various  fruit 
trees. 


gym'no-spore  (jTm'no-spor),  7i.  Q /ymno--\-  spore.]  Biol. 
A  naked  spore  ;  —  contrasted  with  chlamydospore.  —  gym- 
nos'po-rous  (jTm-n5s'p6-ri/,s  ;  jTm'no-spo'rws ;  201).  a. 
gym-nos'to-mous  (jTm-nbs'to-mws),  a.  [gymno-  -f-  - sto - 


Gym'no-gyps  (jYm'no-jTps),  n. 
[NL.  ;  gymno-  -f-  Gr.  yv\\j  vul¬ 
ture.]  Zool.  The  genus  con¬ 
sisting  of  the  California  condor. 
Gvm  no-lae'ma  (-le'ma),  n.  pi. 
Zool.  =  Gymnol.emata. 


fym'no-mon  o-sp  er'mous, 

qymno-  +  mono-  -f-  -sperm ons.  1 
&ot.  Having  a  single  naked 
seed.  Obs. 

Gym'no-myx'a  (-mYk'sd),  n.pl. 
[NL.;  gymno-  -f  Gr.  P-v£a  slime.] 
Zool.  A  group  consisting  of 
Protozoa  wnich  are  indetermi¬ 
nate  inform,  having  the  power 
of  throwing  out  pseudopodia.  — 
gym  no-myx'ine  (-mlk'sTn; 
-sin),  a. 

GynTno-pae'des  (-pe'dez),  n.  pi. 
[NL.l  Zobl.  =  PsiLOPifSDES. 
Gynrnoph  thal'ma-ta  (jYm'nOf- 
thUl'md-td),  n.  pi.  [NL.  ; 
gymno-  4-  Gr.  rubOahpos  the 
eye.]  Zool.  A  group  of  jelly¬ 
fishes  having  the  marginal  sense 
organs  uncovered.  It  is  more  or 
lees  exactly  equivalent  to  Hy- 
dromedusre.  —  gym  noph-thal'- 
mate  (-mitt),  gym  noph-thal'- 
ma-tous  (-md-tus),  gym  noph- 
thal'mic  (-mYk),  gym'noph- 
thal'mous  (-m/7s),  a. 
gym  no  pol  y  sper'mous.  ". 
Tqym.no-  4-  poly-  4-  -spermons.'] 
Having  two  naked  seeds.  Obs. 
Gym7no-rhi'na  (jYm'nu-rl'nd), 
n.  [NL.;  gymno -  4-  Gr.  ptv, 
piPos,  nose.]  Zobl.  The  typical 
genus  of  crow  shrikes,  consist¬ 
ing  of  the  piping  crows, 
gvm'no-rhi'nal  (-ndl),  a.  Zobl. 
Having  un feathered  nostrils,  as 
certain  birds. 

Gym'no-rhi-ni'nas  ( j  Y  m'n  5-r  Y- 


nT'ne),  n.  pi.  [NL.]  Zobl.  See 
CROW  SHRIKE. 

gym'no-aoph  (jYm'ni*i-s5f)»  n. 
A  gymnosophist.  Rare. 
gym  no-sper'mal  (-spftr'mrtl), 
gym  no-sper'mic  (-mYk),  a. 
Hot.  Gymnospermous. 
gym  no-sper'mism  (-mYz’m),  n. 
State  of  being  gymnospermous. 
gym'no-sper/'my  ( jYm'nu-spftr/- 
mY),  n.  Bot.  Gymnospermism. 
g  y  m  n  o-te  t  r  a-sper'mous,  a. 
Taymno-  4-  tetra-  4  -spermons. J 
Having  four  naked  seeds.  Obs. 
Gym  no-tho'rax,  n.  [NL.; 
'i>nn m>-  ~  thorax.']  Zool .  A 
large  genus  of  morays  differing 
from  the  typical  forms  in  hav¬ 
ing  only  the  anterior  nostrils 
provided  with  barbels. 
Gym-not'i-dae  (-nrtt'Y-de),  n.pl., 
Gym-no'tus  (-nfi'tus),  n.  [NL.  ; 
gt/mno-  4-  Gr.  wtos  the  back.] 
Zobl.  Svns.  of  Electrophor- 
id.e,  Electrophorus.  These 
terms  are  retained  in  some  clas¬ 
sifications  for  certain  groups  al¬ 
lied  to  tli e  electric  eel_but  with¬ 
out  electric  organs.  See  elec¬ 
tric  eel. 

Gym-not'o-ca  (jYm-nBt'ft-kd), 
gym  not'o-coua  (-ktfs).  Vnrs. 
of  Gym n otoka ,  a  vmnotokoi  s. 
Gym-not'o-ka(-kd),n.  pi.  [XL.; 
gymno-  4-  Gr.  toko?  a  bringing 
forth.]  Zobl.  A  group  more  or 
less  exactly  equiv.  t<>  I ' 1  •  rata. 
—  gym  not'o  koufl  (-ki/s),  a. 
Gym-nu'ra  (j  Y  m-n  Q'r  «),  n. 
[NL.;  gymno-  4-  Or.  ovpa  the 
tail.]  Zobl.  A  genus  of  small 
Malayan  mammals  of  the 
hedgehog  family.  The  coat  is 
without  spines.  ”  There  is  hut  a 
single  species,  G.  gymnura. 


tnous .]  Bot.  Without  a  peristome  ;  —  applied  to  the  cap¬ 
sules  of  certain  mosse6  or  to  the  plants  themselves, 
gyn'ae-ce'um  (jln'e-se'tfm  ;  ji'ne- ;  277),  n.  ;  pi.  -cea  (-a). 
Also  -ci'um  (-si'wm;  jT-ne'si-wm).  [L.,  fr.  Gr.  yvpat«etov 
women’s  apartments,  fr.  yvirj  a  woman.]  1.  Class.  An¬ 
tiq.  The  women’s  apartments  in  a  house  or  establishment. 
2.  Bot.  Var.  of  gyn<ecium. 

gy-nan'drous  (jT-nSn'drfis ;  jl-),  a.  [Gr.  yuvavSpo?  of 
doubtful  sex  ;  yvvr\  a  woman  -f-  avyp,  avSpos,  man.]  Bot. 
a  Having  the  androecium  and  gynoecium  united  in  a  col¬ 
umn,  as  orchids,  to  Belonging  to  the  Gynandria.  Obs. 
gyn'arch-y  (jtn'dr-kl ;  ji'ndr-kT;  277),  n.  [gyno-  -J- -archy .] 
Government  by  a  woman  or  women. 

gyne  Combining  form  fr.  Gr.  yvyrj,  woman,  female;  gyno-. 
gy  ne'cic,  gy-naB'cic  (jT-ne'stk  ;  jl-),  a.  [Gr.  yvpauci«c6?.] 
Of  or  pertaining  to  woman  or  the  female  sex  ;  female, 
gyneco-,  gynaeco-  Combining  forms  from  Greek  yvvrj, 
y watKOi,  woman,  female. 

gyn  e  coc'ra-cy,  gyn  a^coc'ra  cy  (jtn'e-kbk'rd-sT  ;  jl'- 

ne-),  ii.  [Gr.  yvi'aucoKpaTia  ;  yvvri,  ywaucos,  a  woman  -f- 
Kpa.T€iv  to  rule:  cf.  F.  gynicocratie.  Cf.  gynocracy.] 
Government  by  women  ;  in  a  depreciative  sense,  petticoat 
rule.  See  matriarchy.  —  gy-ne'co-crat,  gy-nae'co-crat 
(jT-ne'k$-kr5t ;  jl-),  n.  —  gyn  e-co-crat'ic,  gyn  30-co- 
crat'ic  (jTn'e-ko-krSt'Tk  ;  ji-ne7-),  -crat'i-cal  (-l-kal),  a. 
gyn  e  co  log'i  cal.  gyn  aB  co  log'i-cal  (jtn/e-ko-15j'T- 
kdl  ;  ji-ne'-),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  gynecology, 
gyn  e-col'o-gist.  gyn  aB  col'o-gist  (jln'e-kbl'o-jTst ;  ji'- 
I  ue-),  n.  One  skilled  in  gynecology, 
gyn  e-col'o-gy,  gyn  aB-col'o-gy  (jtn'e-kSl'o-jT  ;  jl'ne- ; 
277),  n.  [ gyneco -  -f-  - logy .]  The  science  which  treats  of 
the  diseases  of  women. 

gyn  e-co  mas'tl  a  (jln^-ko-mSs'tl-d  ;  ji-ne'-),  gyn'e-co- 
mas  ty  (jlu'e-ko-mSs'tl ;  ji-ne'-),  or  gyn  3B  CO-,  n.  [NL. 
gynecomastia;  gyneco -  -J-  Gr.  yaoros  breast.]  Med.  Ex¬ 
cessive  development  of  the  breasts  in  the  male, 
gyn  e  co-mor'phous,  gyn  aB  co  mor'phous  (jln'e-ko- 
mQr'fds ;  ji-ne'-),  a.  [Gr.  yvvanK6p.op<po<;  in  woman’s  shape. 
See  gyneco-  ;  -morphous.]  Having  the  form  or  morpholog¬ 
ical  characters  of  a  woman  or  female, 
gyn  e  co  ni'tis,  gyn  aB-co  ni'tis  (  ko-ni'tTs),  n.  [L.  gy- 
,  naeconitis ,  fr.  Gr.  yupaiKcoptrt?,  fr.  yvvrj,  ywaucos,  woman.] 

1.  A  gyngeceum. 

2.  Eccl.  A  place  reserved  for  women  in  a  church,  as  in 
the  early  church  or  in  the  Eastern  Church. 

gyn'e-ol'a-try,  gyn  aB  ol'a-try  (jTn'e-51'd-trT  ;  ji'ne-),  n. 
[gyne-  +  -latry.~\  The  adoration  or  worship  of  woman.  — 
gyn  e-ol'a-ter.  gyn  aB  ol'a-ter  (  ter),  n. 
gyn  i-at'rics  (-St'rTks),  n.  [gyno-  -f-  iatric .]  Med.  Treat¬ 
ment  of  diseases  of  women  ;  gynecological  therapeutics, 
gyn'ics  (jtn'Ik8  ;  ji'nTks),  n.  [Gr.  yvvy  woman.]  The 
departmeiTt  of  knowledge  having  specific  relation  to 
women  ;  —  used  in  library  cataloguing, 
gyno-,  gyn-.  A  combining  form  from  Greek  yvvr},yvvaiK6^, 
woman,  female. 

gyn'o-base  (jTn'o-bas ;  ji'no- ;  277),  n.  [gyno-  -f-  &ose.] 
Bot.  A  dilated  base  or  receptacle  bearing  the  gyncecium 
in  certain  plants,  as  the  hound’s-tongue  ( Cynoglossum ). 
gyn  0  toa'sic  i-ba'sTk),  a.  Bot.  Pert,  to,  or  having,  a  gyno- 
base.  —  gynoba8ic  style,  one  arising  from  the  base  or  sides 
of  the  ovary. 

gyn  o-car'dic  (-kar'dlk),  a.  [From  NL.  gynocardia  ;  gyno- 
-f  Gr.  Kap&La  heart.]  Chem.  Pertaining  to  or  designating 
a  yellowish  crystalline  acid  found  in  chaulmoogra  oil,  and 
used  to  some  extent  in  medicine  as  a  substitute  for  the  oil. 
gyn  o  di  CB'cious  (jTn'o-di-e'slms  ;  ji'no-),  a.  [gyno-  -{- 
dioecious. ]  Bot.  Dioecious,  but  having  some  hermaphro¬ 
dite  or  perfect  flowers  on  an  individual  plant  which  bears 
mostly  pistillate  flowers.  —  gyn  o-di-CB'cious  ly,  adv. — 
gyn  o-dl  CB'cism  (-sTz’m),  n.  Also  gyn  o-di-e'cious,  etc. 
gy-noB'ci-um  (jT-ne'sT-iim ;  jl-),  n. ;  pi.  -cia  (-d).  Also 
gy-ne'ci-um  [NL.;  gyno-  -f  Gr.  ouo?  house.]  Bot.  The 
aggregate,  of  carpels  or  megasporophylls  in  the  flower  of  a 
seed  plant;  pistils, collectively.  See  flower.  Cf.  andr<ecium. 
gyn  o  mo  nOB'ciOUS  (jTn'o-mo-ne'shds  ;  ji'no-),  a.  [ gyno - 
4-  monoecious  ]  Bot.  Having  perfect  and  pistillate  flowers 
on  the  same  plant,  but  no  staminate  flowers.  —  gyn'O-mo 
nce'cious  ly,  adv.  —  gyn  o  mo^nce'cism  (-sTz’m),  n.  Also 
gyn  o  mo-ne'cious,  etc. 

gyn'o-phore  ( jtn'o-for  ;  ji'no- ;  277),  n.  [gyno-  -f-  -phone.] 
1.  Bot.  A  stipe  bearing  the  gynoecium,  as  in  the  flowers  of 
Cleome ,  Gynandropsis,  etc.  Cf.  gonophore,  anthophore. 


2.  Zool.  One  of  the  branches  bearing  the  female  gono- 
phores,  in  certain  Siphonophora. 

gyn  o  ste'mi  um  (jln'o-ste'mi-iim),  n.; pi.  -mia  (-d).  [NL.; 
gyno-  -f-  Gr.  a-Tr/p mv  warp.]  Bot.  The  column  formed  by 
the  union  of  androecium  and  gynoecium,  as  in  orchids, 
-gynous  [L.  - gynus ,  fr.  Gr.  -yupo?  (as  in  avSpoyvv os  an¬ 
drogynous),  fr.  yvvrj  woman.]  A  terminal  combining 
form  signifying  woman ,  female  ;  as  in  miso gynous  ;  —  usu¬ 
ally  used  specif,  in  botany,  to  indicate  the  nature,  num¬ 
ber,  or  position  of  the  pistils,  formerly  considered  the  fe¬ 
male  plant  organs  ;  as  in  androp^ows,  hypogynous. 
gyp'se-ous  (jlp'se-?2s),  a.  [L.  gypseus.  See  gypsum.] 
Resembling,  containing,  or  consisting  of,  gypsum, 
gyp  sil'er-ous  (jTp-sTf'er-ds),  a.  [gypsum  -|-  -ferous:  cf. 
F.  gyp  si  fere.]  Bearing  gypsum. 

gyp  sog'ra-phy  (jTp-s5g'rd-fT),  n.  [gypsum  -graphy.] 
Act  or  art  of  engraving  on  gypsum. 

Gyp-soph'i-la  (-sQf'I-ld),  n.  [NL.  See  gypsum  ;  -phil.] 
Bot.  A  large  genus  of  silenaceous  Old  World  herbs  having 
small  delicate  paniculate  flowers  with  a  naked  gamosep- 
alous  calyx  and  five  clawed  petals.  Many  species  are  culti¬ 
vated.  Also  [/.  c.],  a  plant  of  this  genus, 
gyp'sum  (jTp'swm),  ?i.  [L.  gypsum,  Gr.  yv»//o?  ;  cf.  Ar. 

jibs  plaster,  mortar,  Per.  jabsin  lime.]  Min.  Hydrous 
sulphate  of  calcium,  CaS04’2H20,  colorless  when  pure,  oc¬ 
curring  in  the  form  of  monoclinic  crystals,  easily  splitting 
into  folia,  or  massive.  H.,  2.  Sp.  gr..  2.31-2.32.  Gypsum 
occurs  in  extensive  beds  over  the  world,  and  is  used  as  a 
dressing  for  soils,  for  making  plaster  of  Paris,  etc.  Sele¬ 
nite,  alabaster,  and  satin  spar  are  varieties, 
gyp'sum,  v.  t.  ;  gyp'sum ed  (-swmd)  ;  gyp'sum-ing.  To 
treat  with  gypsum,  as  soil  or  water. 

gyp'sy,  glp'sy  (jlp'st),  n.  ;  pi.  -sies  (-sTz).  [Earlier  Gip - 
cyan ,  F.  egyptien  Egyptian,  gypsy,  L.  Aegyptius.  See 
Egyptian.]  1.  [often  cap.]  One  of  a  Caucasian  race,  whose 
tribes,  coming  originally  from  India,  entered  Europe  in  the 
14th  or  15th  century,  and  are  now  scattered  over  Turkey, 
Russia,  Hungary,  Spain,  England,  etc.  Originally  of  no¬ 
madic  and  vagabond  habits,  many  have  settled  in  the  coun¬ 
tries  named )  others  still  maintain  their  itinerant  life  and 
tribal  organization.  They  excel  as  metal  workers,  farriers, 
and  musicians,  while  fortune  telling  and  horse  trading 
are  traditional  occupations.  Cf.  Bohemian,  Romany. 

As  regards  the  European  Gypsies,  .  .  .  the  best  authorities  have 
gradually  come  to  the  opinion  that  these  “Roms”  or  “  Dorns” 
most  probably  spoke  one  of  the  Indo-Aryan  languages  .  .  .  de¬ 
scribed  above  as  non-Sanskritic.  Census  of  India,  1901. 

2.  [often  cap.]  A  member  of  any  of  the  vagrant  tribes 
of  India;  —  used  in  the  sense  of  “vagrant,”  without  in 
any  way  suggesting  connection  with  the  Romany  chals  of 
Europe. 

3.  [cap.]  The  language  of  the  gypsies.  It  is  an  Indie 
tongue,  divided  into  many  dialects  formed  by  corruption  and  in¬ 
termixture  with  European  tongues.  See  Indo-European. 

4  a  A  rogue ;  rascal.  Obs.  b  A  hussy.  Obs.  c  A  bru¬ 
nette.  Colloq. 

gypsy,  or  gipsy,  color  or  colour.  Poultry.  Dark  purple, 
approaching  black. 

gypsy,  or  gipsy,  hat.  A  woman’s  or  child’s  broad- 
brimmed  liat,  usually  of  straw  or  felt, 
gypsy,  or  gipsy,  head.  Mach.  The  smaller  and  faster 
drum  in  a  winch  or  windlass  having  two  drums, 
gypsy,  or  gipsy, 
moth.  A  tussock 
moth  ( Ocneria  dis- 
var)  native  of  the  Old 
World,  but  acciden¬ 
tally  introduced  into 
eastern  Massachusetts 
about  1869,  where  its 
caterpillars  have  done 
great  damage  to  fruit, 
shade,  and  forest  trees 
of  many  kinds.  The 
male  gypsy  moth  is 
yellowish  brown,  the 
female  white,  and  larg¬ 
er  than  the  male.  In 
both  sexes  the  wings 
are  marked  by  dark 
lines  and  a  dark  lunule. 

The  caterpillars,  when 
full-grown,  have  a  grayish  mottled  appearance,  with  blue 
tubercles  on  the  anterior  and  red  tubercles  on  the  poste¬ 
rior  part  of  the  body,  all  giving  rise  to  long  yellow  and 
black  hairs.  They  usually  pupate  in  July  and  the  moth 
appears  in  August.  The  eggs  are  laid  on  tree  trunks, 
rocks,  etc.,  and  hatch  in  the  spring, 
gypsy,  or  gipsy,  winch,  a  A  small  winch,  which  may  be 


Gypsy  Moth,  a  Female  Imago  ;  6 
Larva. 


Gym'nu-ri'nae  (iYnVnfl-rl'ne), 
n.pl.  fNL.]  Zool.  A  subfamily 
of  the  hedgehog  family  consist¬ 
ing  of  the  spineless  East  Indian 
genera  Qj/mnura  and  Hylomys. 
—  gvm'nure  (jYm'ntir).  n.  — 
gym-nu'rine  (jYm-nQ'rln;  -rYn; 
1S3),  a.  Sr  n. 

gymp  (gYmp).  Var.  of  gimp, 
a  faoric,  etc.  [etc.  I 

gyn.  Rare  vai'.  of  gin,  engine,! 
gyn.  4*  OIN-  t0  begin, 
gyn-.  =  gyno-. 
gynae-.  For  words  beginning  in 
ijunse-,  see  the  forms  in  gyne-. 
gyn  ae-co-coe'nic  (jln'e-kn-se'- 
nlk  ;  ji-ne'  kG-),  a.  [gyneco-  4- 
Gr.  koiv o<?  common-.]  Having 
women  in  common.  Rare. 
gyn'ae-col'a-try  (j  Y  n'£-k  5  l'a- 
trY ;  ji'n?-),  n.  [gyneco-  -f  -latry.] 
Gyneolatry.  Rarer 
Gy-nan  '  dri-a  ( j  Y-nftn 'drY-d ;  jl-), 
n.pl.  [NL.]  Bot.  A  Linnaean 
class  or  plants  having  gynan- 
drous  flowers.  —  gy-nan'drl-an 
(-rfn),  a.  —  gy-nan'der  (-dPr),  n. 
gy-nan'drlsm  (-drlz’m),  7».  Her¬ 
maphroditism. 

g  y-n  a  n'd  r  o-m  o  r'phlem  (-drfi- 
mdr'fYz’m),  n.  [gyno-  -f  Gr. 
avr/p,  avSpos,  a  man,  male  4- 
pop<brj  form.)  Zobl.  An  abnor¬ 
mality  in  which  one  side  has  the 
external  characters  of  the  male, 
and  the  other  those  of  the  fe¬ 
male.  —  gy-n  an'dro-morp  h 
(-mdrf),  n.  —  gy-nan^ro-mor'- 
phic  (-fYk),  a.  —  gy-nan  dro- 
mor'phous  (-m8r'f?<s).  a. 
gy-nan'dro  mor'phy  (-mdr^Y), 
n.  Gynandromorpnism. 
g  y-n  a  n'd  r  o-p  ho  re  (-for),  n. 
[gyno — I-  androjthore.]  Hot.  = 
GONOPHORE. 


gy-nan  dro-apo'rous,  'a.  [gyno- 
4-  andro-  -f  -sporous.]  Bot. 
Rearing  androspores  on  or  near 
the  oogonium,  as  some  algae, 
gy-nan 'therous  (jY-nftn'th?r- 
tZs;  ji-),  a.  [gyno-  4-  anther.] 
Bot.  Having  stumens  abnor¬ 
mally  converted  into  pistils, 
gy-ne'eian.  gy-nae'eian  (;ne'- 
shdn),  a.  [Gr.  ywai/cetoy.] 
Gynecic.  Rare. 
gy-ne'ci-um.  Var.of  gynoecium. 
gyn'e-col'a-try  ( j  Y  n'?-k  5  l'a- 
trY;  jT'n?-),  gyn  *- col 'a- try,  n. 
[gyneco-  4-  -latry.]  Gyneolatry. 
gyn  e-co-ma'ni  a.o_/  eynae-  (jYn'- 
r-ku-ma'nY-d;  jT-ne'k(5-),7/.[NL., 
fr.  Gr  yvva.LKOp.avia  ;  yvvrj, 
yvvaiKos,  woman  4-  pavia 
madness.]  Med.  Satyriasis, 
gyn  e-cop 'a-thy,  or  gyn'x- 
Ijln/r-kOp'd-thY ;  jl'nP-),  n. 
[ gyneco -  4-  -pathy.]  Any  disease 
peculiar  to  women.  —  gyn  e-co- 
path'ic.  gyn  se-co-path'lc  (jYn'- 
r-ko-path'Yk  :  jT-ne7-),  a. 
g  y-n  e'e  o  p  h  o  r  e,  or  gy-nae'- 
(jY-ne'kfi-for  ;  jl-),  n.  [Gr.  yv- 
vaiKCLOv  gvnaeceum  4-  <f>€petv  to 
hear.]  Zool.  A  ventral  canal  or 
groove,  in  which  some  trema- 
tode  males  carry  the  female.  — 
gy-ne'co-phor'ic  (-frir'ik),  n.  — 
gyn  e-coph'o-rous  (jYn't-kOf'f)- 
rtfs  ;  ji'n?-),  or  gyn  ae-,  a. 
gyn  e-crat'ic  (jYn'f-krfit'Yk  ; 
(jl'  no-i.  a.  Gynecocratic. 
gyn  e-oc'ra-cy.  gyn  ae-oc'ra-cy 
(-fik'rd-sY).  Poorly  formed 
equivs.  Of  GYNECOCRACV. 
gyn  e-pho'bi-a  (-td'bY-d),  n. 

|  XL.  ;  gyne-  -+-  -photaa.]  Mor¬ 
bid  dresd  of  women’s  society, 
gvn  e  thu'si-a' -thfi 'zY-d  -ef-d  '• 


a.  [NL  .;gi/7ie-  -f  Gr.  QvcrCa  sacri* 
flee.]  Sacrifice  of  women.  Rare. 
gynne.  4*  gin,  begin, 
gyn  o-ba^seous  (iYn'o-ba'shtZs  ; 
jl'nd-),  a.  Gynobnsic.  Rare. 
gy-noc'ra-cy  (jY-nOk'ra-sY  ;  jl-), 
n.  Gynecocracy.  See  matri¬ 
arch  y.  —  gyn'o-crat'ic  ( jYn'O- 
krftt'Yk  ;  ji'no-),  «. 
gy-noph'a-gite  (-nQf 'd-jTt),  n. 
[gyno-  4-  Gr.  <t>aye7v  to  eat.  ]  An 
eater  of  women.  Rare. 
gyn  o-phil'i-an  (jYn'O-fYl'Y-dn  ; 
iT'nfc-),  a.  [gyyw-  -|-  Gr.  </> ZA09 
loving.]  Loving  women.  Rare. 
gyn  o-phor'ic  (-fBr'Yk).  fl.  Of 
or  pertaining  to  a  gynophore. 
gvn'o-Bte'gi-um  (-ste'jY-iZm),  n. ; 
pi.  -gia  (-a).  [Nli. ;  gyno-  -f  Gr. 
miyr]  roof .]Bot.  a  Any  covering 
of  the  gynoecium.  b  A  perianth, 
gyour.  +  guyour. 
g7P.  glP  CjlP)’ 11  •  [Grig,  uncert. ; 
cf.  gypsy.]  1.  A  college  serv¬ 
ant:— so  cnlled  in  Cambridge, 
England.  Cf.  scout.  Cant. 

2.  A  sharper  or  swindler,  esp.  at 
horse  trades.  Slang.  U.  S. 
Gy-pa'e-tu8  (jY-pa'e-ti7s),  n. 
[NL.  ;  Gr.  yyv|/  vulture  -f  aeTO? 
eagle.]  Zobl.  The  genus  con¬ 
sisting  of  the  lammergeier  and 
an  allied  African  species, 
gypon.  gypoun.  +  gipon. 

Gyps  ( jYps),  7».  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  yvif/ 
vulture  ]  Zobl.  The  genus  con¬ 
sisting  of  the  griffon  vulture  and 
African  and  Asiatic  allies. 
gyps.gype.7).  Gypsum.  Obs.orR. 
gyp-se'ian.  glp-se'ian  (jYp-se'- 
ydn),  a.  Of  or  pert,  to  gypsies. 
gyp'8ey.  Var.  of  gypsy. 
gyp'Bine  (jYp-'sYn),  a.  Gypse¬ 
ous.  Rare. 


gyp'Bi-ol'o-gist,  gip'Bi-ol'o-glBt 

( lip's Y-51'r>-jYst),  77.  [gypsy  4- 
-/ogrisf.l  A  specialist  in  gypsy 
life  and  history.  [gypsum. I 
gyp'alte  (jYp^sYt),  n.  Earthy  | 
gyp-sol'o-gy.  gip  sol'o-gy  (jYp- 
sM'6-jt),  n.  [gyj)sy  4-  -logy.] 
The  study  or  investigation  of 
the  manners,  customs,  origin, 
etc.,  of  gypsies.  —  gyp-aol'o- 
gist,  gip-sol'o-giBt  (-list),  71. 
gyp'BO-plaat  (jYp'sb-plflst),  n. 
\  gypsum  4-  -£>/o.sf.]  A  cast  in 
plaster  of  Paris,  or  in  white  lime. 
gyp'sou8  (-87/s).  </.  Gvpseous. 
gyp'sy.  glp'sy  (jip'si),  t*. 

-si ed  (-sYd)  ;  -sy-ing.  To  play 
the  gypsy. 

gyp'sy-Jom.  gip'ay-dom  (-diZm), 
n.  See -dom. 

gyp'8y-fy.  gip'ay-fy  (-fT),  r.  t.  ; 
-FI ED  (-fid)  ;  -fy'ing  (-fl'Yng). 
[ffl/psy  4-  -ty.]  To  cause  to  be¬ 
come  a  gyps)' ;  to  make  gypsy- 
like.  [SYWORT.  I 

gypsy,  or  gipsy,  herb.  =  gyp-| 
gypsy,  or  gipsy,  herring.  The 
pilchard.  Local .  Scot. 
^yp'sy-hood,  gip'sy-hood.  n. 
See -hood.  [-ISH.I 

gyp'sy-ish,  gip'sy-ish,  a.  See| 
gjrp'sy-ism.  glp'sy-ism  (jYp'sY- 
Yz’m),  n.  See -ism.  [ramson.  I 
gypsy,  or  gipsy,  onion  The| 
gypsy,  or  gipsy,  rose  Scabious, 
gyp'sy-ry.  or  gip'sy-ry  (jYp'sY- 
rl),  a.  [gypsy  +  -ry.)  Gypsy 
grounds  or  quarters.  Rare. 
gypsy,  or  gipsy,  wagon  or  wag¬ 
gon.  A  van  or  houselike  wagon 
such  as  is  used  by  gypsies, 
gyp 'ay- weed7,  gip'sy-weed7,  n. 
a  =  oypsywort.  b  Speedwell. 
U.  S. 

gyp'sy- wort'.  gip'sy-worV 

(jlp'sY-wftrt'),  n.  The  water 


food,  foot ;  out,  oil ;  chair  ;  go  ;  sing,  iijk  ;  44*en,  thin  ;  nature,  verdure  (250) ;  K  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  ach(144) ;  boN  ;  yet ;  zh  =  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Guidh. 

Full  explanations  of  Abbreviations,  Signs,  etc..  Immediately  precede  the  Vocabulary. 
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operated  by  a  crank,  or  by  a  ratchet  and  pawl  through  a 
lever  working  up  and  down,  b  A  winch  with  a  gypsy 
head.  See  gypsy  head. 

gy'ral  (ji'r&l),  a.  [See  gyre.]  1.  Moving  in  a  circular 
path  or  way  ;  whirling  ;  gyratory. 

2.  Anat.  Pert,  to  a  gyrus,  or  convolution  of  the  brain, 
gy'rate  (-rat),  a.  [L.  gyratus  made  in  a  circular  form,  p.  p. 
of  gyrarc.]  Winding  or  coiled  round  ;  curved  into  a  cir¬ 
cle  ;  taking  a  circular  course. 

gy'rate,  V.  i. ;  gy'rat-ed  (-rat-8d)  ;  gy'rat-ing  (-rat-Tng). 
[L.  gyratus ,  p.  p.  of  gyrate  to  gyrate.  See  gyre,  n.]  To 
revolve  round  a  central  point ;  to  move  spirally  about  an 
axis,  as  a  tornado  ;  to  revolve. 

gy-ra'tion  (ji-ra'slmn),  n.  1.  Act  of  turning  or  whirling, 
as  around  a  fixed  center ;  a  circular  or  spiral  motion  ;  mo¬ 
tion  about  an  axis  ;  rotation  ;  revolution. 

The  gyrations  of  an  ascending  balloon.  De  Quincey. 
2.  Zool.  One  of  the  whorls  of  a  spiral  shell, 
gy-ra'tion-al  (-al),  a.  Pert,  to,  or  marked  by,  gyration, 
gy 'ra-to-ry  (ji'rd-to-rT),  a.  Moving  in  a  circle,  or  spirally  ; 
revolving  ;  whirling  around. 

gyre  (jir),  n.  [L.  gyrus ,  Gr.  yupos.]  1.  A  circular  mo¬ 
tion,  or  a  circle  described  by  a  moving  body ;  a  turn  or 
revolution  ;  a  circuit. 

Quick  and  more  quick  he  spins  in  giddy  gyres.  Dryden. 
2 .  A  circular  or  spiral  form  ;  also,  a  vortex, 
gyre,  v.  t.  <£  i.  ;  gyred  (jird) ;  gyr'ing  (jir'Tng).  [Cf.  OF. 
gyrer ,  girer.  See  gyrate.]  To  turn  round  ;  to  gyrate, 
gyr'fal  con,  ger'fal'con  ( jfir'ffi'k’n; 

-fQl'k'n),  «.  [ME.  gerf ancon ,  OF. 
gerfaucon ,  F.  gerfaut,  of  which  the 
first  part  is  of  G.  origin  ;  cf.  OHG. 
glr  vulture,  G.  geier ,  akin  to  G.  gier 
greed.  Cf.  gier-eagle,  falcon.] 

Any  of  certain  large  falcons  of  the 
Arctic  regions  and  cold  parts  of 
Europe,  Asia,  and  America,  which 
constitute  the  subgenus  Hierofalco , 
as  Falco  rusticolus  and  F.  is/andns. 

They  are  about  two  feet  long,  and 
more  powerful^  though  less  active, 
than  the  peregrine  falcon.  Individ¬ 
uals  vary  greatly  in  color  from  very 
dark-colored  to  almost  pure  white 
with  only  a  few  dark  markings, 
and  the  number  of  species  or  varie¬ 
ties  which  exist  has  been  a  subject  of  much  controversy. 

The  spelling  gerfalcon  is  etymologically  preferable  ;  but 
gyrfalcon  is  generally  preferred  in  usage. 

Oy-rln'l-daB  (jT-rln'T-de ;  ji  ),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  fr.  Gyrinus , 
name  of  the  genus,  fr.  Gr.  yvpivos  or  yvpipos  a  tadpole,  fr. 
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yvpos  round.]  Zodl.  The  family  of  aquatic  beetles  con¬ 
sisting  of  the  whirligig  beetles  (which  see).  Gy-ri'nus 
(jT-ri'nds ;  ji-)  is  the  typical  genus,  and  contains  the  major¬ 
ity  of  the  North  American  species, 
gy'ro-  (ji'ro-).  A  combining  form  from  Greek  yvpoq,  ring, 
circle. 

Gy-roc'er-as  (ji-r5s'er-5s),  n.  [NL.  ;  gyro-  -f-  Gr.  Ktpas 
horn.]  Paleon.  A  genus  of  fossil  nautiloid  cephalopoda 
having  the  shell  in  the  form  of  a  loosely  coiled  discoidal 
spiral,  the  different  whorls  not  touching  each  other.  In 
old  classifications  it  included  many  forms  now  placed  in 
other  genera.  —  gy  roc'er  an  (-on),  a. 
gy-roi'dal  (jl-roi'd&l),  a.  [gyro-  -f-  -oid  +  -a/.]  Spiral  or 
gyratory  in  arrangement  or  action  ;  specif.  :  a.  Cry st.  Hav¬ 
ing  the  planes  arranged  spirally,  so  that  they  incline  all  to 
the  right  (or  left)  of  a  vertical  line; —  said  of  certain  lierni- 
hedral  forms,  b  Optics.  Rotatory, 
gy'ro-mele  (ji'ro-mel),  n.  [NL.  ;  gyro-  -f-  Gr.  pe'A  p  a  sort 
of  cup.]  Med.  An  instrument  used  in  treating  stomach 
diseases,  consisting  of  a  rotating  sponge-tipped  probe, 
gy'ron  (ji'rtfn),  n.  [F.  giron  ;  of  German  , 
origin.  See  gore  a  piece  of  cloth.]  Her. 

A  subordinary  of  triangular  form  having 
one  of  its  angles  at  the  fess  point  and  the 
opposite  side  at  the  edge  of  the  escutcheon, 
gy-ron'ny  (jT-r5n'T),  a.  [F.  gironne.]  Her. 

Covered  with  gyrons,  or  divided  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  form  several  gyrons;  — said 
of  an  escutcheon. 

gy'ro- plane  (jl'ro-plan),  n.  Aeronautics. 

A  flying  machine  balanced  and  supported  by  rapidly  rotat¬ 
ing,  horizontal  or  slightly  inclined,  planes,  combining  the 
principles  of  the  gyroscope  and  aeroplane, 
gy'ro-scope  (-skop),  n.  [F.  See  gyre;  -scope.]  An  ap¬ 
paratus  consisting  essentially  of 
a  heavy-rimmed  flywheel  capa¬ 
ble  of  rotation  at  great  speed  on 
a  pair  of  bearings  contained  in 
or  fastened  to  a  piece,  usually  a 
ring  or  gimbals,  so  as  to  have 
additional  freedom  of  movement 
in  one  or  more  directions.  First 
devised  by  Professor  W.  R. 

Johnson,  in  1832,  by  whom  it 
was  called  the  rotascope ,  it  was 
used  as  a  kind  of  scientific  toy 
and  to  illustrate  the  dynamics  *y  P  • 

of  rotating  bodies,  the  composition  of  rotations,  etc.  On 
account  of  the  resistance  the  gyroscope  offers  to  a  change 
in  the  direction  of  its  axis  when  rotating  at  high  speed, 
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the  instrument  will  balance  and  gyrate  in  a  variety  of  ways 
in  apparent  contradiction  of  the  laws  of  gravitation.  A 
delicately  mounted  form  of  the  above  apparatus,  invented 
by  M.  Foucault,  is  used  to  render  visible  the  rotation  of 
the  earth  on  account  of  the  previously  mentioned  tend¬ 
ency  of  the  rotating  wheel  to  preserve  a  constant  plane 
of  rotation,  independently  of  the  earth’s  motion.  This 
same  principle  is  made  use  of  in  an  instrument,  invented  by 
Dr .  H .  Anscliutz-Kampfe,  designed  to  replace  the  mariner’s 
compass  or  to  serve  as  a  check  upon  its  accuracy.  Other 
uses  of  the  gyroscope  are  as  a  steering  apparatus  (see  Obry 
gear)  and  as  a  balancing  device,  as  111  certain  flying  ma¬ 
chines  and  in  a  proposed  type  of  monorailway. 
gy  ro-scop'lc  (ji'ro-skbp'Tk),  a.  Pertaining  to  the  gyro¬ 
scope  ;  resembling  the  motion  of  the  gyroscope, 
gy'rose  (ji'ros),  a.  [See  gyre.]  Hot.  Marked  with  wavy 
lines ;  undulate  or  sinuate. 

Gy  TO  Sta'chys  (ji'ro-sta'kTs;  -stXk'Ts),  n.  [NL.;  gyro-  -f- 
Gr.  (T7a,\i>9  ear  of  grain.]  Hot.  A  large  genus  of  terres¬ 
trial  orchids  (lady’s-traces),  having  fleshy  fibrous  roots, 
slender  stems,  and  small  white  flowers  in  more  or  less 
twisted  spikes  appearing  spirally  arranged.  The  species 
are  widely  distributed,  10  occurring  in  the  United  States, 
gy'ro  Stat  (ji'ro-stitt),  n.  [gyro-  -j-  Gr.  iotarai  to  cause  to 
stand.]  Physics.  A  modification  of  the  gyroscope,  con¬ 
sisting  essentially  of  a  flywheel  fixed  inside  a  rigid  case  to 
which  is  attached  a  thin  flange  of  metal.  It  is  used  in 
studying  the  dynamics  of  rotation. 

gy  ro-stat'ic  (-stSt'Tk),  a.  Physics.  Of  or  pert,  to  the  gy¬ 
rostat  or  gyrostatics.  —  gy'ro-stat'i-cal-ly  (-T-kdl-T),  adv. 
gy  ro  stat'ics  (-lks),  n.  That  branch  of  physical  science 
which  deals  with  the  phenomena  of  rotating  bodies,  as 
their  resistance  to  any  change  of  the  plane  of  rotation. 
Gy'ro-the'ca  (-tlie'kd),  n.  [NL.  ;  gyro-  -{-  Gr.  9rf*r\  case ;  — 
in  allusion  to  the  round  fruit.]  Hot.  A  genus  of  haemodo- 
raceous  herbs  constituted  by  G.  capitata.  See  redroot. 
gy'rus  (ji'ri/s),  n.  ;  L.  pi.  gyri  (-ri).  [L.  See  gyre,  n.] 

Anal.  A  convoluted  ridge  between  grooves  ;  a  convolu¬ 
tion  ;  esp.,  a  convolution  of  the  brain.  See  brain. 

||  gy'rus  cin'gn-li  (sli/gu-li)  [L.  cinguli  of  the  girdle], 
Anal.,  the  gyrus  foraicatus.  —  H  g.  for'ni-ca'tus  (ffir'nY- 
ka'tws)  [L.  fomicatus  arched  1,  Anal.,  a  convolution  of 
the  mesial  surface  of  the  cerebrum  which  lies  just  above 
and  arches  over  the  corpus  callosum,  separated  from  it 
by  the  callosal  fissure.  —  II  g.  hip  po  cam'pi  (hTp'o-kSm'pi), 
Anat.,  the  hippocampal  convolution, 
gyve  (ji v;  formerly,  probably  until  after  1800,  giv),  n. 
[ME.  gives,  gyves,  pi.,  of  uncertain  origin.]  A  shackle, 
esp.  one  to  confine  the  legs  ;  a  fetter, 
gyve,  v.  1.  ;  gyved  (jivd);  gyv'ing  (jiv'Tng).  To  fetter;  to 
shackle  ;  to  chain. 

I  will  gyve  thee  in  thine  own  courtship.  Shak. 


H 


H(ach).  1.  The  eighth  letter  of  the  English  alphabet.  H  is 
classed  with  the  consonants,  although  its  sound  is  now 
generally  considered  by  phoneticians  to  be  mainly  a  breath 
glide  formed  with  the  oral  organs  in  the  same  position  as  for 
the  preceding  or  the  following  sound.  Its  power  is  that  of  a 
simple  aspiration  or  breathing,  with  only  enough  narrow¬ 
ing  of  the  glottis  to  produce  audibility.  H  is  combined 
with  certain  consonants  to  form  various  digraphs ;  as,  ph 
(=  f)  rh  (=  r),  sh,  th,  rrt,  and  wh.  as  in  piiase ,  rhetoric ,  shall, 
thing ,  then ,  when  (for  the  sound  u  zh  ”  see  Guide ,  §§  230, 267) ; 
also,  with  c  to  form  the  consonantal  diphthong  ch  (=tsh), 
as  in  charm  (written  also  tch,ns  in  catch).  In  some  words, 
mostly  derived  or  introduced  from  foreign  languages,  h 
following  c  or  g  indicates  that  the  c  or  a  lias  its  “  hard  ” 
sound  before  e ,  i,  or  y,  as  in  chemistry ,  chiromancy ,  chyle, 
Ghent ,  etc. ;  in  some  others,  ch  has  the  sound  of  sh,  as  in 
chicane.  See  Guide  to  Pron .,  §  176,  and  for  the  various 
combinations  of  H  see  the  Guide  under  the  initial  letter. 
The  name  (aitch)  is  from  the  French  ache,  which  is  prob¬ 
ably  from  L.  ha,  name  of  the  letter  H  +  ka,  name  of  the 
letter  K.  these  two  names  coming  together  in  the  gram¬ 
marians’  list  of  mutes  (cf .  It.  acca ,  Pg.  ag&) ;  its  form  is 
from  the  Latin,  and  this  from  the  Greek  H,  which  was 
used  as  the  sign  of  the  spiritus  asper  (rough  breathing)  be¬ 
fore  it  came  to  represent  the  long  vowel,  Gr.  g.  The  Greek 
H  is  from  Phoenician,  the  ultimate  origin  perhaps  being 
Egyptian.  See  alphabet,  lllust.  Etymologically  H  is  most 
closely  related  to  c ;  as  in  E.  horn,  L.  cornu,  Gr.  Kcpas  ; 
E.  Aele,  v.  conceal ;  E.  Aide,  L.  cutis,  Gr.  kuto?  ;  E.  Aun- 
dred,  L.  centum,  Gr.  c-kclt-ov,  Skr.  fata. 

2.  As  a  symbol ,  used  to  denote  or  indicate  :  a  The  eighth  in 
a  series  ;  eighth  in  class  or  order ;  sometimes,  the  numeral 


8;  as,  quire  A;  Company  //.  b  [cap.']  Chem.  Hydrogen. 
C  See  Miller  symbols,  d  [cgj».]  Physics.  (1)  Horizontal 
component  of  the  earth's  magnetism;  (2)  intensity  of  mag¬ 
netic  flux;  (3)  henry,  e  [cop.]  Astron.  A  prominent  Fraun¬ 
hofer  spectrum  line  produced  chiefly  by  calcium,  f  Music. 
In  German  use,  the  note,  tone,  or  key  of  B  natural.  See  B. 
3.  Asa  medieval  Roman  numeral,  H  stood  for  200;  H,  for 
200,000. 

4-  As  an  abbreviation:  a  In  the  form  H.  Various  proper 
names,  as  Helen,  Henry,  Horace,  etc.  ;  in  the 
log  book,  heavy  sea  (Naut.)  ;  Law  of  Holiness 
( O .  T.  Criticism),  b  In  the  form  h  or  H. :  In 
the  log  book  (A),  hail  ( Naut .) ;  harbor  ;  hard  , 
hardness  ;  in  wigwagging,  have  ;  height ;  hence ; 
high  ;  hour  or  hours  ;  in  the  Shipping  Register, 
hoy  (Naut.);  hundred;  husband;  hydrant. 

H,  or  h  (ach),  n.;  pi.  H’s  or  hs  (ach'Tz).  The 
letter  H,  h,  or  its  sound  ;  also,  something  of  the 
general  shape  of  the  letter,  usually  of  capital  H. 

H,  a.  Of  the  general  shape  of  the  letter  H  •  a8» 
an  H  ffanie,  or  H*frame. 

H  ai  mature.  Elec.,  an  armature  of  sec¬ 

tion.—  H  bar.=I  bar.—  H  beam.=I  beam.—  H  bone. 

=  aitchbone.  —  H  girder.  =  I  girder.  —  H  hinge,  a 
hinge  with  leaves  that  resemble  the  letter  H 
when  opened.  —  H  piece,  Mining ,  the  part  of  a 
plunger  pump  which  contains  the  valve.  —  H 
degraph  ] 


pole,  a  telegraph  pole  built  up  of  two  parallel 
poles  braced  together.  —  H  sight,  a  rear  gun  £ignt  coi 
mg  of  two  small  uprights  with  a  wire  between  them. 


ha  (ha),  inter  j.  An  exclamation  denoting  surprise,  joy, 
or  grief,  or  sometimes  mere  doubt  or  hesitation.  Both  as 
uttered  and  as  written,  it  expresses  a  great  variety  of 
emotions,  determined  by  the  tone  or  the  context,  when 
repeated,  ha,  ha,  it  is  an  expression  of  laughter,  satisfac¬ 
tion,  or  triumph,  sometimes  derisive.  —  n.  The  sound 
made  in  uttering  this  exclamation. 

Ha-has,  and  inarticulate  huntings  of  satirical  rebuke.  Carlyle. 

Ka-bak'kuk  (ha-b5k'&k  ;  h&b'd-kiik),  n.  a  A  Hebrew 
prophet  of  unknown  date,  b  The  Book  of  Habakkuk.  See 
Old  Testament. 

ha'be  as  cor'po-ra  <ha'be-ds  kfir'po-rd).  [L.,  (that)  you 
have  the  bodies.]  Law.  In  England :  a  A  process  of  the 
Common  Pleas  (abolished  in  1852)  for  compelling  attend¬ 
ance  of  jurymen ;  in  full  called  |j  ha'be-as  cor'po-ra  ju  ra- 
to'rum  (joo/rd-to'rfim  :  243).  b  A  process  for  bringing  an 
ex-sheritf  into  court  to  account ;  — in  full  called  I!  ha'be-as 
cor'po-ra  nu'per  vi  ce-co'mi-tis  (nu'per  vPse-kSm'I-tls). 

ha'be-as  cor'pus  (kfir'pws).  [L.,  (that)  you  have  the  body.] 
Law.  Any  of  several  common-law  wfrits  having  for  their 
object  to  bring  a  party  before  a  court  or  judge,  and  issued 
out  of  court  or  (in  England)  awarded  by  a  judge  in  vaca¬ 
tion  ;  esp.,  the  prerogative  writ,  more  fully  called  ||  ha'be-as 
cor'pus  ad  Bub-Ji/ci-en'dum  (5d  stib-jTs'T-Sn'dEun),  for  inquir¬ 
ing  into  the  lawfulness  of  the  restraint  of  a  person  who  is 
imprisoned  or  detained  in  another’s  custody.  This  writ  of 
habeas  corpus  was  not  well  established  as  the  supreme 
remedy  for  enforcing  the  law  of  personal  liberty  until  the 
passage  of  the  Petition  of  Right  (16  Car.  I.  c.  10,  sec.  8),  and 
the  subsequent  enactment  of  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act  (31 
Car.  II.  c.  2,  1679).  In  its  widest  sense  habeas  corpus  m- 
cludes,  besides  the  foregoing,  the  writ  commonly  called 
capias ,  and  certain  others,  more  fully  called  :  I  ha'be-as  cor'- 


horehound  (Lycopus  europseus), 
formerly  supposed  to  be  used 
by  gypsies  to  stain  the  skin. 
Gyr'a-can'thus  (j  Y  r'a-k  ft  n'- 
thus),  n.  [NL. ;  Gr.  yvpo?  round 
-f  a.Kai’0 1  spine.]  Paleon.  A 
genus  of  elasmobranch  fishes, 
of  the  Devonian  and  Carbon¬ 
iferous,  with  round,  sculptured 
spines. 

gy'ral-ly,  adv.  of  gyral. 
gy'rant (jl'rtfnt), a.  [L .gyrans, 
p.  pr.l  Gyrating.  Rare. 
gy-ra'tor  (jT-rft't5r),  n.  One 
that  gyrates. 

gyre  (glr),  n.  [Of  Scand.  origin  ; 
cf.  Icel.  gpgr  an  ogress,  a  witch,  j 
A  malignant  spirit.  Scot. 
gyre  carle.  A  supernatural 
being;  hobgoblin:  giant.  Scot, 
gyre  car'line  (glr  kiir'lTn).  gyre 
car'ling.  The  mother  witch  ; 
a  witch.  Scot. 
gyre'ful.  a.  See  -fcl. 
gyr  en-ceph'a-late  (jYr'Pn-sftf'- 
d-lat;  jY'rfcn-),  a.  [From  NL.  Gy- 
rencephala ;  Gr.  yupo?  ring  + 
eyiee'^aAos  the  brain. 1  Zool. 
Having  the  surface  of  the  brain 
convoluted  ;  —  applied  by  Owen 
to  a  group,  Gyr  en-ce'ph'a-la 
l -la),  comprising  certain  higher 
mammals,  based  on  the  devel- 


I  opment  of  this  character, 
gyr  en-ceph'a^lous  (-lus),  a. 

!  Zool.  Gyrencephalate. 
gy'rl  (jY'rt),  n.,pl.  of  gyrus. 
gyrland.  v.  t.  [See  garland.] 
j  To  garland.  Obs. 
gy-roc'er-a-cone/  (jT-rbs'er-d- 
!  kon'),  71.  I G  grocer  as  +  cone.  1 
Paleon.  A  nautiloid  cephalopoa 
shell  resembling  the  genus  Gy- 
rocei'as  in  manner  of  coiling. 
Gy'ro-dac'ty-lus  (jT/ro-dttk/'tY- 
I  lus).  n.  [NL.  See  gyro- ;  -DAC- 
tylous.J  Zool.  A  genus  of 
small  monogenetic  trematodes 
arasitic  on  fishes.  The  body 


Pi 

has  a  disk  bearing  strong  hooks 
and  processes  at  the  posterior 
end,  and  produces  a  single  em¬ 
bryo,  which  in  turn  may  develop 
another  embryo  before  it  leaves 
the  body  of  the  parent.  It  is  the 
type  of  a  family.  Gy'ro-dac-tyl'- 
i-dae  (-dftk-tYl'Y-de). 

Gyr'o-dus  (jYr'6-dws),  n.  [NL.  ; 
Gr.  yi'pd?  round  -+-  6 8ovs  tooth.] 
Paleon.  A  genus  of  extinct  Ju¬ 
rassic  pycnodonts  having  a  deep 
body,  and  row6of  rounded  teeth, 
gy-rog'o-nite  (jY-rCg'C-nlt ;  jT-), 
R-  [gyro-  4-  Gr.  yovos  fruit.l 
l'aleobot.  The  petrified  fruit  01 
a  stonewort  ( Chara  hispida). 


gy'ro- gTaph  (jY'rft-graf ),  n. 

+  -graph.')  A  device  for 
recording  revolutions.  [dal. I 
gy-roi 'dal  ly,  adr  of  gyroi-| 
Gy-rol'e-pis  (jY-rbl'f-pYs  ;  jT-), 
n.  [NL.  ;  Gr.  yvpo-r  round  -f 
Act rt?  scale.]  Paleon.  A  genus 
of  Triassic  ganoid  fishes  having 
the  scales  marked  with  irregular 
oblique  and  curved  rugJE. 
gy'ro-lite  (jT'r6-lIt  ;  iTr'o-),  n. 
U/yro-  +  ditc.)  Min.  A  hydrous 
calcium  silicate,  HaCaoSi^Oj,- 
H20,  in  white  concretions, 
gy-ro'ma  (jT-ro'ma  ;  jY-),  n 

tNL.,  fr.  Gr.  yvpovv  to  round, 
iend.]  A  turning  round.  Rare. 
gy'ro-man  cy  (jT'rr»-mftn/sY ; 
1  ir'f»-),  n.  [gyro-  4-  -money  :  cf. 
F.  gyromancie.)  Divination 
performed  by  drawing  a  ring  or 
circle,  and  walking  in  or  around 
it  till  the  walker  falls  from  dizzi¬ 
ness,  the  prognostic  being  drawn 
from  the  place  of  the  fall, 
gy-rom'e-ter  (jT-r5m't--t?r),  n. 
[gyro-  4-  -meter.)  A  rotary 
speed  indicator. 

gy  ro-phor'ic  ( jl'ro-fbr'Yk ;  iYr'- 
0-),  a.  [gyro-  4-  -phoric.)  Not¬ 
ing  an  acid  in  certain  lichens 
(as  Gyrophora),  isomeric  with 
and  similar  to  lecanoric  acid. 


gy'ro-pLgeon  (jl'rO-pYj'un),  n. 
[L.  gyrare  to  revolve  4-  E.  ni- 
geon.)  A  clay  pigeon  or  similar 
target.  [gyre8-  Rare.\ 

gyr'ons  (jYr'»Ts),  a.  Having! 
gy  ro  va'gl  ( jl'ro-va'jY),  n.  pi.  ; 
sing.  -GUS  (-gi/s).  [LL.]  =  GY- 
ROVAGUES. 

gy'ro-vagues  ( jY'r6-vagz),  n.  pi. 
[F.,  LL.  dyrovagns.)  Monks 
accustomed  to  wander  from 
monastery  to  monastery.  Hist. 
gyr'8om.‘  d*  oeksum. 
gyrthe.  +  grith. 
gyse.  guise.  [Scof.l 

gyte  (git),  a.  Delirious  ;  mad.  | 
gyte  (git),  n.  [Cf.  get  off- 
^ring.^l  1.  Spawn  of  herrings. 

2.  A  child  ;  a  pupil  in  his  first 
year  in  the  Edinburgh  High 
School.  Scot.  0.rf.  E.  D. 

fy'trash.  Var.  of  guytrash. 

rial.  Eng. 
gywel.  L  jewel. 


H 


ha.  f  heo,  hi.  [of 

ha  (hi).  Obs.  or  dial.  Eng. 
ha.  Ods.  or  Scot.  A  dial.  v„. . 
have.  [of  the  interj.  ha.\ 

ha  (ha), n.  I’tterance  or  sound! 


[of  he.  J 
ig.  var.  | 

.  var.  of 


ha,  v.  i.  To  exclaim  ha  ! 
ha.  n.  A  ha-ha.  Obs. 
ha’  (hfi),  n.  Hall.  Scot. 

Ha.,  or  ha.  Abbr.  Hannah  ; 
hectare.  [artillery.] 

h.  a.  Abbr.  Hoc  anno;  horse| 
haa  f  haw.  [half,  HEAF.I 
haaf  (hftf).  Dial.  Eng.  var.  of  | 
haaf(haf),  n.  [Of  Scand.  origin; 
cf.  Icel.  &  Sw.  Ao/’the  sea,  Dan 
nar.)  Deep-sea  fishing  grounds 
off  the  Shetland  and  Orkney 
Islands.  [  rT  >.  Bib.  I 

Haa-hash'ta-ri  (ha'a-hftsh'td- 1 
haak  (hiik).  Dial.  Eng.  var.  of 
hake,  fish;  hake,  to  wander, 
etc.  ;  hawk,  to  cough. 

haal.  Obs.  or  dial.  Eng.  var.  of 
hale,  a. ;  whole. 

haali.  +  HALBLY. 

haam.  Dial.  Eng.  var.  of_H am e . 

|i  haa'ne-poot  (ha'nc-pdot),  n. 
[Boer  D.  hanepoot.)  A  South  Af¬ 
rican  wTine  or  raiBin  grape, 
haar.  +  hark.  [hair. I 

haar.  Obs.  or  dial.  Eng.  var.  of  j 
haar  (bar),  n.  [Cf.  hoar.]  A 
fog  ;  esp..  a  fog  or  mist  with  a 
chill  wind.  Scot.  Sr  Local,  Eng. 
Haar'lem  blue  (har'l^m). 
[From  Haarlem,  Netherlands.] 
=  Antwerp  blue. 

haast  f  haste. 


haate.  hate. 

hab.  Obs.  or  dial.  var.  of  have. 

Hab.,  hab.  Abbr.  Habakkuk ; 

habitat. 

II  ha'ba  (ii'va  :  133),  n.  [Sp.] 
Properly,  the  lima  bean;  also, 
any  variety  of  the  common  bean. 
Hab'a-cuc  (hftb'a-kttk).  D.  Bib. 
habade  f  abode.  [Bib. | 

Ha-ba'lah  (hd-ba'ya;  -bl'd).| 
habandone.  f  ABANDON, 
habardashar.  +  haberdasher. 
Ha-bas'sin.  n.  Abyssinian.  Obs. 
Hab  a-zi-ni'ah.  or  Hab  az-zl- 
ni'ah  ( hftb'd-zY-nY'd).  Bib. 
Hab'ba-cuc.  Var.  of  Habak¬ 
kuk.  Bib. 

hab'bah  (hftb'd),  -beh  (-C),  n. 

tAr.l  See  weight. 
lab'be.  hab'ben.  Obs.  infins. 
of  have.  [hobble. I 

hab'ble  (hab'‘l).  Scot.  var.  of  | 
hab.  corp.  Abbr.  Habeas  corpus, 
hab-da'lah  (hftb-da'la),  n. 
[Heb.]  A  Hebrew  service  held 
at  the  conclusion  of  a  holy  day. 
ha'be-as  (ha'bC-ofs),  n.  [L.] 
Law.  A  habeas  corpus.  Couog. 
ha  be-as-cor'pus.  v.  t.  Laic.  To 
get,  or  procure  the  release  of.  by 
writ  of  habeas  corpus.  Colloq- 
ha'beck  +  habick. 
ha-be'na  (na-be'na).  n.  [L., 
thong.]  Anat.  A  peduncle  of 


ale,  senate,  efire,  ftm,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofa  ;  eve,  Svent,  find,  recent,  maker ;  Ice,  ill ;  old,  Sbey,  orb,  8dd,  s8ft,  connect ;  use,  unite,  urn,  up,  circus,  menu  ; 

I]  Foreign  Word.  f  Obsolete  Variant  of.  4-  combined  with.  =  equals. 
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pna  ad  fa'cl-en'dum  et  re-ci  pi-en'dum  (fa'shl&i'dQm  et  rt- 
slp^  I -Su'd  am),  issued  from  a  superior  to  an  inferior  court, 
requiring  a  defendant  to  be  produced  with  the  cause  of  his 
being  taken  and  held,  and  hence  called  also  ha'be-aa  cor'pua 
cum  cau'sa  (kum  k6'zd) ;  ||  ha'be-aa  cor'pua  ad  pro  Be-quen'dum 
(5d  pros'e-kwenMum),  for  removing  a  prisoner  for  trial  to 
the  jurisdiction  in  which  the  offense  was  committed  ;  ||  ha'- 
be-aa  cor'pua  ad  re  apon-den'dum  (re'sp5n-d<5ii'dum),  for 
bringing  up  a  prisoner  from  a  lower  court  to  charge  him 
with  an_  offense  :  II  ha'be-aa  cor'pua  ad  aa  tia  fa  ci-en'dum 
(sSt'Ts-fa'shi-gn'dum),  to  bring  up  a  prisoner  from  a  lower 
court  to  charge  him  with  process  of  execution  :  ha'be-aa 
cor'pua  ad  tea' ti  fi-can'dum  (tSs'tl-f  l-kan'dum),  for  bring¬ 
ing  a  person  in  custody  into  court  as  a  witness. 

Hab'e-na'rl-a  (hib'e-na'rT-d;  115),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  L.  habena 
thong,  strap.]  Bot.  A  large  genus  of  mostly  tropical  ter¬ 
restrial  orchids  having  showy  long-spurred  spicate  or  race¬ 
mose  flowers.  Many  American  species  are  now  referred  to 
other  genera. 

ha-ben'dum  (hd-b5u'duin),  n.  [L.,  (which  is)  to  be  had.] 
Law.  That  part  of  a  deed  which  follows  the  part  called  the 
premises,  and  limits  and  defines  the  estate  which  the  grant¬ 
ee  is  to  have  in  the  property  granted  ;  —  so  called  because 
it  begins  in  Latin  with  the  words  habendum  et  tenendum , 
or,  in  English,  with  to  have  and  to  hold.  In  modem  deeds, 
in  which  the  premises  usually  name  the  grantee  and  define 
the  thing  to  be  granted,  the  habendum  has  become  in  most 
cases  a  mere  form,  and  is  not  an  essential.  As  between 
the  premises  and  the  habendum  the  former  controls. 

haber  dash  er  (hSb'er-dSslFer),  n.  [Cf.  AF.  hapertas, 
prob.  the  name  of  some  stuff  :  of  unknown  origin.  Oxf. 
E.  D.]  1.  A  dealer  in  small  wares,  as  tapes,  pins,  needles, 
and  thread,  and  formerly  also  hats  ;  now,  esp.,  a  dealer  in 
linens,  trimmings,  etc.,  or  any  small  articles  of  dress. 

The  haberdasher  heapeth  wealth  by  hats.  Gascoigne. 
2.  In  the  United  States  now,  usually,  one  who  keeps  a 
men’s  furnishing  store,  for  supplying  collars  and  cuffs, 
underwear,  hats,  etc. 

hab'er-dash'er-y  (-1),  n.  ;  pi.  -eries  (-Tz).  The  goods  and 
wares  sold  by  a  haberdasher  ;  also,  a  haberdasher’s  shop. 

hab'er  geon  (hSt/er-jun  ;  hd-btir'jdu),  n.  [F.  haubergeon 
a  small  hauberk,  dim.  of  OF.  hauberc ,  F.  haubert.  See 
hauberk.]  A  coat  of  mail,  shorter  than  ahauberk;  often, 
loosely,  the  hauberk. 

hab'lle  (hSb'Tl),  a.  [F.  habile,  L.  habilis.  See  able,  hab¬ 
it.]  1.  Fit;  suitable.  Obs. 

2  Able;  expert;  adroit;  skillful;  clever. 

ha  bil'i-ment  (ha-bTl'T-m£nt),  n.  [F.  habillement ,  fr.  ha- 
biller  to  dress,  clothe,  peril,  orig.,  to  make  fit,  make  ready, 
and  from  (assumed)  LL.  habiliare ,  fr.  L.  habilis.  See  hab¬ 
ile.]  1.  Equipment  ;  pi.,  furnishings  ;  fittings.  Obs. 

2.  Dress  ;  attire  ;  vestment ;  costume  ;  —  now  chiefly  in  pi. 

Strange  lady  in  §0  strange  habiliment.  Spenser. 

3.  Mental  equipment ;  pi.,  faculties.  Obs. 

4.  An  ornament ;  a  biliment.  Obs. 

ha-bil  l  men  ta'tion  (-mSn-ta'skun),  n.  The  arts  and  in¬ 
dustries  connected  with  the  manufacture  and  use  of  clothes. 

ha-bil'i-tate  (hd-bll'T-tat),  V.  t.;  -tat'ed  (-tat'Sd);  -tat'ing 
(-taking).  1.  To  qualify  ;  entitle.  Obs. 

2.  To  fit  out,  or  equip  for  working,  as  a  mine.  Local,  U.  S. 

3.  To  clothe  ;  dress. 

ha-bll'l  tate,  v.  i.  [G.  habilitieren .]  To  qualify  one’s  self, 
as  for  teaching  in  a  university. 

ha  bil  l  ta'tion  (-ta'shdn),  n.  [LL.  habilitatio :  cf.  F.  habili- 
tation.]  Act  of  habilitating;  qualification;  capacitation. 

hab'lt  (hSb'it),  n.  [ME.  habit,  abit ,  F.  habit,  fr.  L.  habitus 
state,  appearance,  dress,  fr.  habere  to  have,  be  in  a  condi¬ 
tion  ;  prob.  akin  to  E.  have.  See  have  ;  cf.  able,  binna¬ 
cle,  debt,  due,  exhibit,  malady.]  1.  Dress;  garb;  at¬ 
tire;  specif.,  a  suit  of  clothes;  a  costume  ;  also,  Archaic , 
a  piece  of  apparel ;  a  garment. 

Costly  thy  habit  ns  thy  purse  can  buy.  Shak. 

The  silvery  habit  of  the  clouds  Longfellow. 

2.  A  particular  costume  indicative  of  rank,  profession,  of¬ 
fice,  or  concernment ;  specif. :  a  The  gown  or  dress  of  a 
religious,  b  The  riding  costume  of  a  lady  ;  a  riding  habit. 

3.  Bearing;  deportment;  demeanor;  as,  a  man  of  genial 
habit.  Obs.,  except  in  habit  and  repute,  used  in  Scots  law. 

4.  Bodily  appearance  ;  hence,  the  bodily  conditions  which 
influence  appearance  ;  bodily  constitution  or  state. 

A  habit  of  the  highest  health  and  vigor.  Addison. 
6-  The  body  as  a  physiological  organism  ;  the  system  of 
bodily  processes ;  also,  the  body’s  surface.  Obs. 

6.  Mental  or  moral  constitution  or  bearing;  the  disposition 
or  prevailing  character  of  one’s  thoughts  and  feelings ; 
mental  make-up  ;  as,  a  good  habit  of  mind. 

And  shortly,  turned  was  al  up-so-down 

Bothe  habit  and  eek  disposicioun.  Chaucer. 

7.  A  particular  aptitude  or  settled  disposition  ;  a  concrete 
custom  or  practice  ;  esp.,  an  aptitude  or  inclination  for 
6ome  action,  acquired  by  frequent  repetition  and  showing 
itself  in  increased  facility  of  performance  or  in  decreased 
power  of  resistance  ;  as,  the  opium  habit  ;  also,  in  a  general 
sense,  characteristic  behavior  or  tendency  ;  wonted  or  cus¬ 
tomary  action;  custom,  practice,  or  usage;  in  Psychol., 
the  function  or  faculty  of  forming  particular  aptitudes,  or 
habits ;  facilitation,  whether  purely  psychical  or  with  ref¬ 
erence  to  some  steadfast  alteration  in  the  nervous  system. 

A  man  of  very  shy,  retired  habits.  Irving. 


8  Nat.  Hist.  Characteristic  form  or  mode  of  occurrence 
or  growth  ;  as,  elms  have  a  spreading  habit. 

9.  Familiarity  or  terms  of  familiarity  ;  close  acquaintance  ; 
as,  on  intimate  habits.  Obsoles. 

10.  Habitation.  Obs.  &  R. 

11.  Logic.  The  category  of  possession.  Obs. 

Syn.  —  Rule,  practice,  consuetude,  wont.—  Habit,  custom, 
usage,  habitude,  practice,  use,  wont.  Habit  implies  a 
settled  disposition  or  tendency  (esp.  on  the  part  of  an  in¬ 
dividual)  leading  one  to  do  easily,  naturally,  and  with 
growing  skill  or  certainty  what  one  does  often ;  custom 
suggests  rather  the  external  aspects  of  habit  (whether  on 
the  part  of  an  individual  or  a  community),  the  fact  of  rep¬ 
etition  rather  than  the  tendency  to  repeat;  usage  (apply¬ 
ing  only  to  a  considerable  body  of  people)  adds  the  impli¬ 
cation  of  long  acceptation  or  standing ;  both  custom  and 
(esp.)  usage  frequently  suggest  a  certain  degree  of  author¬ 
ity  (for  legal  uses  see  dels.) ;  as,  “  How  use  doth  breed  a 
habit  in  a  man  !  ”  (Shak.) ;  k‘  Her  memory  from  old  habit 
of  the  mind  went  slipping  back  upon  the  golden  days 
in  which  she  saw  him  first  ”  ( Tennyson) ;  “  It  is  a  custom 
more  honored  in  the  breach  than  the  observance  ”  (Shak.) ; 
“  And  custom  lie  upon  thee  with  a  weight,  heavy  as  frost, 
and  deep  almost  as  life  ”  (  Wordsworth) ;  the  habit  of  smok¬ 
ing.  the  custam  of  smoking  after  dinner ;  “  the  .  .  .  in¬ 
veterate  usages  of  our  country,  growing  out  of  the  preju¬ 
dice  of  ages”  (Burke);  “  Usages  have  been  established  in 
every  department  of  the  government,  which  have  become 
a  kind  of  common  law  ”  (Justice  Mac  Lean)  ;  “  The  consen¬ 
sus  of  usage  determines  the  meaning  which  a  word  bears  ” 
(G.  L.  Kittredge).  Habitude  is  rather  more  objective  than 
habit :  use  and  wont  are  chiefly  poetical  for  custom  ;  as, 
“  his  resentment  at  having  his  habitudes  disturbed  ”  (Mrs. 
Oliphant);  “more  haste  than  is  his  use  ”  (Shak.);  ‘‘sad 
beyond  his  wont  ”  ( Tennyson).  Practice,  as  here  compared 
(see  exercise),  suggests  esp.  habitual  performance  or  mode 
of  action ;  it  occasionally  carries  a  somewhat  sinister  im¬ 
plication  ;  as,  “  My  enemies,  who  come  to  stare  at  my  af¬ 
fliction  —  their  daily  practice  to  afflict  me  more  ”  (Milton). 
See  usual,  manner,  fashion,  method. 

hab'lt  (hSb'Tt),  v.  t.  ;  hab'it-ed  ;  hab'it-ing.  [ME.  habiten 
to  dwell,  F.  habiter,  fr.  L.  habitare  to  have  frequently,  to 
dwell,  intens.  fr.  habere  to  have.  See  habit,  n.]  1.  To 
dress  ;  clothe  ;  array. 

They  habited  themselves  like  those  rural  deities.  Dryden. 

2.  To  inhabit.  Archaic.  Rom.  of  R. 

3.  To  accustom  ;  habituate.  Obs. 

hab'lt,  v.  t.  To  live  ;  abide.  Obs. 

hab'lt  a  ble  (li5b'tt-d-b’l),  a.  [F.  habitable,  L.  habit abilis.~\ 
Capable  of  being  inhabited  ;  that  maybe  inhabited  or  dwelt 
in  ;  as,  the  habitable  world  ;  specif.,  of  a  dwelling,  reason¬ 
ably  fit  for  occupation  by  a  tenant  of  the  class  for  which 
it  was  let,  or  of  the  class  ordinarily  occupying  such  a  dwell¬ 
ing.  —  hab'it  a  ble ness.  n. —  hab'lt  a  bly,  adv. 

hab'lt  an-cy  (hSb'Tt-dn-sT),  w.  1.  Residence;  inhabitancy. 


In  some  respects,  perhaps,  there  is  a  distinction  between  hahi- 
tnncy  and  domicil,  ns  pointed  out  and  explained  in  the  case  of 
Harvard  College  r.  Gore,  5  Pick.  R.  377,  the  former  being  held  to 
include  citizenship  and  municipal  relations.  27  Miss. (5  Cush.)  711. 
2.  Inhabitants  collectively;  population  ;  also,  Rare,  popu¬ 
lous  condition. 

hab'lt-ant  (h5b'i-tdnt),  n.  [F.  habitant.  See  habit,  v.  /.] 

1.  An  inhabitant ;  a  dweller. 

2.  [ F .  pron.  a'be'taN']  One  of  the  settlers,  or  descendants 
of  settlers,  of  French  descent  or  origin  in  Canada  or  Loui¬ 
siana,  belonging  to  the  farming  class. 

The  Canadian  settler  scorned  tne  name  of  peasant,  and  then, 
as  now,  was  always  called  the  habitant.  Parkman. 

hab'i  tat  (h5b'i-tSt),  n.  *  [L.,  it  dwells,  fr.  habitare.  See 
habit,  v.  t.]  1.  Biol.  The  natural  abode  of  a  plant  or  ani¬ 

mal.  The  word  habitat  often  refers  especially  to  the  kind 
of  environment  in  which  the  plant  or  animal  occurs,  as 
opposed  to  range ,  denoting  its  geographical  distribution. 
Locality  indicates  the  circumscribed  area,  and  station  the 
exact  spot,  in  which  certain  individuals  are  found. 

2.  Place  where  anything  is  commonly  found. 

This  word  has  its  habitat  in  Oxfordshire.  Eaide. 
hab  1  ta'tion  (-ta'slmn),  n.  [F.  habitation ,  L.  habitation 
1.  Act  of  inhabiting ;  state  of  inhabiting  or  dwelling,  or 
of  being  inhabited  ;  occupancy.  Denham. 

2  Place  of  .abode  ;  settled  dwelling  ;  residence  ;  house. 
The  Lord  .  .  .  blesseth  the  habitation  of  the  just.  Prov.  iii.  33. 

3.  A  branch  or  lodge  of  the  Primrose  League  in  England. 
4  A  colony  or  settlement. 

6  Civil  Law.  =  habitatio.  See  servitude. 

Syn.  —  Habitation  dwelling,  residence,  domicile,  home 
are  here  compared  m  their  nontechnical  uses ;  for  legal 
distinctions  see  defs.  Habitation  and  dwelling,  both 
general  terms,  are  now  almost  exclusively  bookish  or 
elevated  in  their  connotation  ;  as,  “  My  people  shall  dwell 
in  a  peaceable  habitation  and  sure  dwellings  ”  (Is.  xxxii. 
18) ;  “  whose  dwelling  is  the  light  of  setting  suns  ”  (  Words¬ 
worth).  m  Residence  denotes  a  settled  or  permanent  home  ; 
as  applied  to  a  dwelling  house,  it  suggests  a  certain  degree 
of  pretension  or  dignity  ;  as,  his  residence  is  in  New  York ; 
a  street  of  handsome  residences.  Domicile  (sometimes 
applied  to  the  home  of  animals)  is  rare  except  in  its  legal 
seuse.  Home  denotes  a  dwelling  place,  but  connotes  esp. 
all  the  range  of  sentiment  and  feeling  associated  with  it ; 
as,  “  An  English  home  —  gray  twilight  poured  on  dewy 
pastures,  dewy  trees,  softer  than  sleep  ”  (Tennyson) ;  “  Be 
it  ever  so  humble,  there’s  no  place  like  home ’’  (Payne) ; 
“God,  who  is  our  home ”  ( Wordsworth).  Home  is  not 
mere  synonym  for  house.  See  reside,  inhabitant. 


habit  cloth.  A  light,  thin  broadcloth,  so  called  because 
riding  habits  are  usually  made  of  it. 
hab'it-ed  (hSt/Tt-Sd),^.  a.  1.  Clothed;  arrayed  ;  dressed; 
as,  he  was  habited  like  a  shepherd. 

2.  Fixed  by  habit ;  accustomed.  Obs.  Fuller. 

3.  Inhabited.  Archaic.  Addison. 

habit  sWrt.  A  woman ’8  garment  for  neck  and  breast, 

resembling  a  shirt  bosom  and  collar  ;  a  kind  of  chemisette, 
habit  spasm.  Med.  A  nervous  affection  marked  by  spas¬ 
modic  movements  of  certain  muscles,  esp.  of  the  face, 
ha  bit'll  al  (hd-bltlu-dl),  a.  [Cf.  F.  habituel,  LL.  habitu- 
alis.  See  habit,  ?i.]  1.  Philos.  <1*  Theol.  Existing  as  a 

part  of  the  inward  constitution  or  habit ;  inherent,  native, 
or  inborn,  as,  habitual  cognition  ;  habitual  faith,  etc.  Obs. 
An  habitual  knowledge  of  certain  rules  and  maxims.  South. 

2.  Of  the  nature  of  a  habit  ;  according  to  habit ;  estab¬ 
lished  by,  or  repeated  by  force  of,  habit;  customary; 
as,  the  habitual  practice  of  sin  ;  habitual  drunkenness. 

It  is  the  distinguishing  mark  of  habitiJal  piety  to  be  grateful 
for  the  most  common  and  ordinary  blessings.  Buckminster. 

If  you  find  that  the  habit  and  rule  of  a  man's  life  is  to  indulge 
periodically  and  with  frequency,  and  with  increasing  frequency 
and  violence,  in  excessive  tits  of  intemperance,  such  a  use  of 
liquor  may  properly  cause  the  finding  of  habitual  drunkenness. 
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3.  Doing,  practicing,  or  acting  in  some  manner  by  force 
of  habit ;  customarily  doing  a  certain  thing  ;  as,  a  habitual 
drunkard  is  one  given  to  habitual  drunkenness. 

4.  Used,  possessed,  etc.,  in  the  practice  of  a  habit ;  usual; 
customary  ;  as,  a  habitual  chair  ;  a  habitual  topic. 

Syn.  —  Customary,  accustomed,  common,  wonted,  ordi¬ 
nary,  regular,  familiar.  See  usual. 

habitual  criminal,  Law ,  a  person  who  is  legally  considered 
to  do  criminal  acts  by  force  of  habit.  In  some  jurisdic¬ 
tions  criminals  convicted  a  certain  number  of  times,  as 
three  times,  or  in  some  places  once,  of  felony  or  five  times 
of  misdemeanor,  are  under  statutory  provisions  declared 
habitual  criminals  and  made  liable  to  mcreased  penalties, 
ha  bit'll  al,  n.  A  habitual  drunkard,  criminal,  user  of 
drugs,  or  the  like.  Colloq. 

ha  bit'll  ate  (-at),  v.  t.  ;  -at'ed  (-at/Sd) ;  -at'ing  (-at'Tng). 
[L.  habiiuatus,  p.  p.  of  habituare  to  bring  into  a  habit  of 
body.  See  habit.]  1.  To  make  habitual,  as  an  action.  Obs. 
2  To  make  accustomed  ;  to  accustom  ;  familiarize. 

Habituated  to  a  colder  clime.  Sir  K.  Digby. 
Men  are  first  corrupted  .  .  and  next  they  habituate  them¬ 
selves  to  their  vicious  practices.  Tillotson. 

3.  To  settle  as  an  inhabitant.  Obs. 

4.  To  go  to,  or  be  in,  frequently  ;  to  frequent.  Colloq. 
ha  bit'll  a'tion  (a'shun),  n.  [Cf.  F.  habituation.']  Act  of 

habituating,  or  state  of  being  habituated, 
hab'i  tilde  (hSb'T-tud),  n.  [F.,  fr.  L.  habitudo  condition. 
See  habit.]  1.  Native  or  essential  character;  normal 
constitution ;  hence,  habitual  attitude  ;  usual  or  accus¬ 
tomed  state  with  reference  to  something  else  ;  relation. 

The  same  ideas  having  immutably  the  same  habitudes  one  to 
another.  Locke. 

Biased  by  nothing  else  than  their  habitudes  of  thinking.  Landor. 

2.  Habitual  association,  intercourse,  or  familiarity. 

To  write  well,  one  muBt  have  frequent  habitudes  with  the  best 
company.  Di'yden. 

3.  Habit  of  body  or  of  action  ;  habitual  disposition  or 
mode  of  procedure. 

It  is  impossible  to  gain  an  exact  habitude  without  an  infinite 
number  of  acts  and  perpetual  practice.  Dryden 

Syn.  — See  habit. 

ha  blt'U-d'  (ha-bTt/u-a' ;  F.  a'be'tu-a'),  n.  [F.,  p.  p.  of  ha - 
bituer.  See  habituate.]  One  who  habitually  frequents  a 
place  or  class  of  places  ;  as,  a  habitue  of  the  theater, 
ha  chure' (ha-shur';  hSsh'ur),  n.  [F.,  fr.  hacher  to  hack. 

See  hatching.]  Fine  Arts.  A  short  line  used  in  drawing 
and  engraving,  esp.  in  shading  and  denoting  different  sur¬ 
faces,  as  in  map  drawing  to  represent  slopes  of  the  ground. 
In  a  map  the  hachures  are  in  the  direction  of  slope  —  short, 
broad,  and  close  together  for  a  steep  slope,  and  long, 
narrow,  and  far  apart  for  a  gentle  slope.  Cf .  contour  line. 
ha-chure'  (ha-shur'),  V.  t. ;  ha-chured'  (-6hurd') ;  ha- 
chur'ing  (-shur'Tng).  To  shade  with,  or  show  by,  hachures. 
ha  clen'da  (a-sygn'da;  lia'sT-gn'da ;  138),  n.  [Sp.,  ,fr. 
OS\).  facienda  employment,  estate,  fr.  L.  facienda,  pi*  of 
faciendum  what  is  to  be  done,  fr.  facere  to  do.  See  fact.] 

1.  A  large  estate,  or  a  works  or  establishment,  where  work 
of  any  kind  is  done,  as  agriculture,  manufacturing,  smelt¬ 
ing,  or  raising  of  animals  ;  specif.,  a  cultivated  farm,  with 
a  good  house,  in  distinction  from  a  farming  establishment 
with  rude  huts  for  herdsmen,  etc.  Sp.  Airier. 

2.  Sp.  Law.  The  state  property  or  its  administration ; 
public  finance. 

hack  (h£k),  v.  t. ;  hacked  (h5kt)  ;  hack'ing.  [ME.  hakken , 
AS.  haccian  (in  comp.);  akin  to  D.  hakken,  G.  hacken, 
Dan.  hakke,  Sw.  Aacfoi.]  1.  To  cut  irregularly,  without 
skill  or  definite  purpose  ;  to  mangle  by  or  as  if  by  repeated 
strokes  of  a  cutting  instrument  ;  as,  to  hack  a  post. 

2.  Football.  To  kick  the  shins  of  (an  opposing  player). 

3.  To  roughen  or  dress  (stone)  with  a  hack  hammer. 

4.  Agric.  a  To  break  up  the  surface  of  (land,  or  ground), 
b  To  break  up  the  soil  and  sow  (seed)  at  the  same  opera¬ 
tion  ;  —  with  in ;  as,  to  hack  in  wheat,  c  To  cut,  trim, 
or  uproot,  with  a  hack,  hook,  or  sickle.  Eng. 

6.  To  mangle  (words)  in  speaking,  or  to  break  (a  note)  in 
singing.  Obs.  Shak. 


the  pineal'  body.  —  ha  be'nal 
(-n<ll),  ha  be'nar  (-ndr),  a. 
ha-ben'u-la  (hd-bgn'0-ld),  n. 
[L.,  dim.  of  habena  strap.)  Anat. 
a  =  habena.  b  Any  of  certain 
bandlike  structures,  as  the  zones 
of  the  basilar  membrane  of  the 
ear.  —  ha-ben'u-lar  (-ldr),  a. 
ha-ber'ance.  +  abearance. 
hab'er-dash  (h&b'gr-d&sh),  n. 
Haberdashery.  Obs.—  r.  1.  To 
deal  in  haberdashery.  Obs. 
hab'er-dash  er-eas,  n.,  Jem.  of 

HABERDASHER. 

haber-de-pois.  +  avoirdupois. 
hab'er-dlne  (httb'gr-den  ;  -dtn), 
n.  [D.  abber daan,  labberddan , 
or  a  French  form,  cf.  OF.  habor- 
deau,  from  the  name  of  a  Basque 
district,  cf.  F.  Labourd,  adj. 
Labourdin.  The  l  was  misun¬ 
derstood  as  the  French  article.] 
A  cod  salted  and  dried.  Obs. 

II  ha-be're  fa'ci-as  pos  sea  si 
o'nem.  [L.,  cause  (such  a  one) 
to  have  possession.]  Law.  A 
writ  of  execution  in  ejectment, 
orig.  in  cases  of  chattels  real. 

harbe'rc  fa'ci-as  ael'Bl-nam. 

L.,  cause  to  have  seizin.  1  Law. 


A  common-law  writ  used  in  real 
actions  to  recover  seizin.  It  is 
little  used  in  the  United  States, 
and  was  practically  abolished  in 
England  by  the  Common-law 
Procedure  Acts  of  18.52  and  I860, 
ha'bet  et  mus'ea  sple'nem. 
L.]  Even  a  fly  has  its  spleen, 
habette.  habit. 
hab.  fa.,  or  fac.,  poss.  Abbr. 
Habere  facias  possessionem. 
Ha'bi-a  ( hS'bl-d  ).  D.  Bib. 

||  ha  bl-chue/’la  (ii/bP-chwa'lii), 
n.  [Sp.]  Any  cultivated  bean, 
ha'blck,  n.  Her.  An  old  cloth- 
dressing  instrument,  depicted  as 
a  charge.  Obs. 
habide.  +  abide. 
habil.  +  able,  habile. 
hab'i-la-ble  (hftb'l-ld-b’l),  a. 
Capable  of  being  clothed.  Rare. 
ha-bll  'a-to-ry  (hd-hll'd-tC-rt), 
a.  <  >t  or  pert,  to  clothing  Rare. 
ha-bil  i-men'tal.  ha-bll  i-men'- 
ta-ry,  a.  Pert,  to  habiliments.  R. 
ha-biKl-ment-ed,  a.  Clothed.  R. 
har-bil'i-tate.  a.  [LL.  habilita - 
tus,  p.  p.]  Habilitated.  Obs. 
ha-bil'T-ta'tor  (hd-Ml'Y-ta'tgr), 
71.  One  who  habilitates 


ha  bil'i-ty.  f  ability. 
ha  bil'i-ty,  n.  Quality  of  being 
habile,  or  expert.  Rare. 
habille,  r.  t.  ( F .  habiller .]  To 
render  able  or  fit;  to  fit  out.  Obs. 
ha-bil'li  ment.  +  habiliment. 
hab  it-a-bil'l-ty  (httb'lt-d-bil'l- 
tt),  n.  State  of  being  habitable, 
hab'it-a-bl.  Habitable.  Ref.  Sp. 
hab'it-a-cle  (hftb'Yt-d-k’l),  n. 
F.  habitude  dwelling  place, 
innacle,  L.  habitaculum.  See 
1st  BINNACLE,  HABIT,  f.]  Ob*, 
or  Hist.  1.  A  dwelling  place. 

2.  A  niche,  as  for  a  statue, 
habfl  ta'cule,  n.  Habitacle.  Obs. 
hab'it-al-ly,  adv.  With  respect 
to  habitat.  [habitant,  2.1 

ha  bi  tan'  (a'be'taN'),  n.  =\ 
hab'it-ance.  n.  [OF.  hahitance, 
LI,,  habitantia. ]  Dwelling  ; 
abode.  Obs.  [hftbiting.  /?■! 

hab'it-ant  (h&b'T-tdnt),  a.  In- 1 
hab'it-at«,  v.  t.  [Cf.  habit, n.j 
ro  habituate.  Oot. 
hab'it-ate  (h&b'Y-tat),  r.  t.  [L. 
habitare .]  To  reside.  Rare. 

||  hab  1-U'tl-o  (hab'Y-ta'shY-6  ; 
-sh<5).  [L.]  Law.  See  servitude. 
hab'i-ta-tive  (hftb'Y-tfl-tYv),  a. 


Pert,  to  habitation.  R.  [Obs. I 
hab'i-ta  tor,  n.  [1,.]  A  dweller.  I 
ha-bit  u-al'i-ty  (hd-blt'fi-ftl'Y- 
tY),  n.  Habitual  state.  Rare. 
ha-tit'u-al  ire,  v.  t.  See  -ize. 
ha-bit'u-al-ly,  adv .  of  habit¬ 
ual.  See-LY. 

ha-bit 'u-al-neBB,  n.  See  -ness. 
ha-bit 'u-a-ry,  a.  Habitual.  Obs. 
ha-bit'u-ate,  a.  Formed  by 
habit  ;  habitual.  Obs. 
hab'i-ture,  it.  Habitude.  Obs. 
hab'i-tu8  (b&b'Y-tus),  n.  [L.] 
Nat.  Hist.  =  habit,  8. 
ha'ble.  +  able. 
jlha'blen  car'tas.  y  cal'len 
bar'baa  (a'blan  kar'tas,  e  kal'- 
yan  bar'bas).  [Sp.]  Let  writ¬ 
ings  speak,  and  beards  (that  is, 
mouths)  be  silent;  i.  e.,  it  is  idle 
to  deny  written  statements, 
hab'll-ment  (dial.  Ab'lY-mgnt). 
Dial.  Eng.  var.  of  habiliment. 
hab'nab  (dial,  hab'nab,  Ab'-), 
adv.  [Cf.  hobnob.]  By  chance; 
hit  or  miss.  Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 
Ha'bor  ( ha'bfir).  Bib. 
habot.  +  abbot. 
haboand.  haboundancc,  etc. 
ABOUND.  ABUNDANCE,  etc. 


habreaone.  habergeon. 
ha'brik.  +  hauberk. 
Hab-roc'o-ma,  hab'ro-come. 
Vars.of  Abrocoma,  ABROCOMK. 
hab  ro-ma'ni-a  (hftb'ro-ma'nY- 
d).  n.  [NL.  ;  Gr.  a/3po«  grace¬ 
ful  -l-  mania.]  Med.  Insanity 
attended  with  delusions  of  un 
agreeable  nature.  [D.  Bib.\ 
Hab'sa-ni'as  (hab'sd-nY'd  s).  | 
habt.  Abbr.  Pharm.  Ha  beat 
(L.,  let  him  have).  [hapuku.I 
ha'bu-ka  (ha'boo-kd).  Var.  of  | 
habunde,  habundaunce.  etc.  + 

ABOUND,  ABUNDANCE,  CtC. 
haburdaahe.  haberdash. 
haburdepaya.  +  avoirdupois. 
haburioun  +  habergeon. 
ha'bu-tai'  (hii'bdb-tl'),  71.  [Jap. 
habutaye.)  A  thin,  soft,  plain- 
woven  Japanese  silk, 
habutaye.  Var.  of  habutai. 
hac.  f  ac. 

hacche.  hacchen.  f  hatch. 
hacchet.  +  hatchet. 
hace.  +  hoarse.  [D.  Bib.\ 
Ha-cel 'da-ma  (hd-sgl'da-md).  | 
||  ha  cen-da'do  (a'th?n-da'thi5 ; 
a'sf-n- ;  138, 14fi),  n.  [Sp.]  The 


proprietor  of  a  hacienda. 

|i  ha  cen-de'ro  (-da'rd),  n. ;  pi. 
-deros  (-ros).  [Sn.]  A  farmer, 
hach  Hatch.  Ref.  Sp. 

Hach  a-li'ah  (h&k'd-lT'd).  Bib. 
Ha-cham'o-ni  (h  d-k  ft  m'G-n  T). 
D.  Bib. 

hache.  +  ache,  hash,  hatch. 
hache  (hash  ;  ash),  71.  Archseol. 
[F.]  A  hatchet ;  an  ax. 
hachd,  hachee.  +  hachy. 
hachee,  n.  [OF.  haschide,  hach- 
Pain.  Obs.  [person.  Scot. I 
hach'el  (haK'^1),  n.  A  slovenly! 
Hach  e-la'i  (httk'g-la'I).  D.  Bib. 
hachement.  +  hatchment. 
hachet.  *]*hatchet.  [D.  Bib. I 
Ha-chi'la  (hd-kl'la;  h&k'T-ld).  | 
Ha-chi'lah  (-Id).  Bib. 

II  ha'chia'  (ha'she'  ;  d'she'), n. 
[F.]  Hash  ;  —  now  chiefly  a 
French  cookery  term, 
hach'ment.  Hatchment.  R.  Sp. 
Hach'mo-ni  (hftk'm6-nl  ;  hak- 
mo'ni),  Hach'mo-nlte  (hhk'- 
mCi-nYt).  Bib. 
hacht.  Hatched.  Ref.  Sp. 
hachy,  7i.  [Cf.  F.  hachis  or  OF. 
hachid,  p.  p.  of  hachier.  See 
hash,  v.]  Hash.  Obs. 


food,  foot ;  out,  oil ;  chair  ;  go  ;  sing,  iijk  ;  44ien,  thin ;  nature,  verdure  (250) ;  K  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144) ;  boN  ;  yet ;  zh  =  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Guide. 
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6.  To  hoe,  rake,  cut,  or  the  like,  in  ridgea  or  rows.  Dial. 
Eng. 

hack  (liSk),  v.  i.  1.  To  make  hacks,  or  rough  cuts  or  notches. 

2.  To  chatter  ;  also,  to  stammer  ;  stutter.  Obs.  or  Dial. 

3.  To  kick  an  opponent’s  shins  in  football  or  basketball. 

4  To  cough  in  a  short,  broken  manner ;  to  oause  short 
broken  coughing. 

hack  (liSk),  n.  1.  A  tool  or  implement  for  hacking ; 
specif. :  a  A  pick,  mattock,  hoe,  or  the  like,  b  A  tool  for 
notching  wood,  as  for  bleeding  trees,  c  A  blacksmith’s 
tool  for  cutting  iron  in  two. 

2.  A  notch  ;  cut ;  nick  ;  esp.,  U.  S.,  a  blaze  cut  in  a  tree. 

3.  Curling.  A  cut  behind  the  tee  for  the  foot  of  the  player. 

4.  Football.  A  kick  on  the  shins,  or  a  cut  from  a  kick. 

6.  A  ridge  made  by  plowing,  hoeing,  raking,  or  the  like ; 
also,  a  row  of  drying  grass.  Dial.  Eng. 

6.  A  breaking  or  stqmbling  in  speech. 

7.  A  hacking  ;  a  short,  broken  cough. 

8-  An  individual  trial ;  a  stroke  ;  a  turn  ;  a  spell.  Colloq. 
hack  (h5k),  n.  [See  hatch  a  half  door.]  1.  Falconry.  The 
board  on  which  a  hawk’s  meat  is  served  ;  hence,  the  state 
of  partial  liberty  in  which  a  hawk  is  kept  before  training. 

2.  A  frame  or  grating;  as,  a  frame  for  drying  fish  or  cheese  ; 
a  rack  for  feeding  cattle ;  a  grating  in  a  mill  race,  etc. 

3.  A  long  low  pile  into  which  bricks  are  built  after  being 
molded,  that  they  may  dry. 

hack.  v.t.  1.  To  put  on  a  hack,  or  frame,  as  fish,  cheese,  etc. 

2.  Falconry.  To  keep  (a  hawk)  at  hack,  or  in  a  state  of 
partial  liberty. 

hack,  n.  [Shortened  fr.  hackney.  See  hackney.]  1.  A 
horse  let  out  for  common  hire  ;  also,  a  horse  used  in  all 
kinds  of  work,  or  a  saddle  horse,  as  distinguished  from 
hunting  and  carriage  horses. 

2 •  A  coach  or  carriage  let  for  hire  ;  a  hackney. 

On  horse,  on  foot,  in  hacks  and  gilded  chariots  Pope. 

3.  The  driver  of  a  hack.  Obs. 

4.  One  who  hires  himself  out  for  any  sort  of  work,  esp. 
literary  work  ;  a  drudge. 

Here  lies  poor  Ned  Purdon,  from  misery  freed, 

Who  long  was  a  bookseller's  hack.  Goldsmith. 

6.  A  procuress ;  a  prostitute.  Slang ,  Obsoles. 

6.  Anything  hackneyed  or  trite.  Obs. 

7.  Naut.  A  watch  used  instead  of  the  standard  chronom¬ 
eter  in  taking  observations. 

hack,  v.  t.  1.  To  use  frequently  and  indiscriminately,  so 
as  to  render  trite  and  commonplace. 

The  word  “  remarkable  ”  has  been  so  hacked.  J.  H.  Newman . 

2.  To  employ  as  a  hack  writer. 

3.  To  use  as  a  hack  ;  to  let  out  for  hire. 

hack,  r.  i.  1.  To  ride  or  drive  at  an  ordinary  pace,  or  over 
the  roads,  as  distinguished  from  riding  across  country. 

I  was  hacking  over  this  way.  Century  Mag. 

2.  To  be  exposed  or  offered  to  common  use  for  hire. 

3.  To  live  the  life  of  a  drudge  or  hack, 
hack,  a.  Hackneyed;  hired;  mercenary. 

hack  chronometer,  h.  watch.  Naut.  =  6th  hack,  7.  — h.  work, 
work  done  by  a  hack,  or  hired  drudge ;  esp.,  work  done 
by  a  hack  writer.  —  h.  writer,  one  who  wTites  for  hire,  com¬ 
monly  one  who  does  small  miscellaneous  literary  work, 
hack'a  more  (li5k'd-mor),  n.  [Cf.  Sp.  jaquima  headstall 
of  a  halter.]  A  halter,  usually  of  plaited  horsehair  and 
provided  writh  a  loop  that  may  be  tightened  about  the  nose, 
used  chiefly  for  breaking  horses ;  hence,  a  loop  of  rope 
passed  around  a  horse’s  neck  and  through  his  mouth,  serv¬ 
ing  similar  ends.  Western  U.  S. 

hack'bar  row  (-bar's),  n.  [hack  a  frame  -(-  barrow.)  A 
barrow  for  taking  bricks  from  the  molders  to  the  hacks, 
hack'ber  ry  (-bSr-T),  n. ;  pi.  -ries  (-Tz).  [Cf.  hagberry.] 
a  Any  ulmaceous  tree  of  the  genus  Celtis ,  distinguished 
by  the  elmlike  leaves  and  small  reddish  drupaceous  fruit. 
See  Celtis.  b  Scot,  and  dial.  Eng.  var.  of  hagberry  a. 
hacked  (hSkt),  p.  a.  1.  Subjected  to  hacking. 

2.  Her.  Indented,  with  the  notches  curved  on  both  sides. 

3.  Beaten  into  cowardice  ;  browbeaten.  Southern  U.  S. 
hack  hammer.  [From  hack  an  implement.]  A  hammer 

resembling  an  adz,  used  in  dressing  stone, 
hack  hook.  Agric.  A  kind  of  sickle  with  a  long  handle 
for  cutting  peas,  trimming  hedges,  or  the  like, 
hack'ing,  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  of  hack.  Specif. :  vb.  n.  a 
Masonry.  Interruption  of  a  course  of  stones  by  the  use  of 
two  smaller  courses,  b  Gem  Cutting.  The  system  of  cuts 
and  grooves  in  a  lap  to  hold  diamond  powder, 
hack  Iron,  a  A  miner’s  pickax  or  hack,  b  A  chisel  or 
similar  tool  for  cutting  metal,  as  wire  into  nails. 
hackTe  (h5k'’l),  n.  [See  heckle  ;  cf.  hatchel.]  1.  A 
comb  for  dressing  flax,  raw  silk,  etc.  ;  a  hatchel. 

2.  A  stickleback.  Local ,  Eng. 

3.  a  One  of  the  long,  narrow  feathers  on  the  neck  of  cer¬ 


tain  birds,  esp.  the  domestic  fowl,  much  used  in  making 
artificial  flies  ;  hence,  any  similar  feather,  as  one  of  those 
on  the  saddle  of  the  domestic  fowl,  b  The  neck  plumage 
collectively  of  the  domestic  fowl,  c  Angling.  The  loose 
tuft,  usually  made  from  the  hackle  of  a  fowl,  projecting 
down  from  near  the  head  of  an  artificial  fly  and  imitating 
an  insect’s  legs.  See  fly,  4,  Itlnsl. 

hack'le  (li5k'’l),  v.  t.  ;  hack'led  (-’Id) ;  hack'ling  (-ling). 

1.  To  comb  out  (flax  or  hemp)  with  a  hackle ;  to  hatchel. 

2.  To  furnish  with  a  hackle  for  fishing. 

hack'le,  V.  t.  <£*  i.  [Freq.  of  hack .]  To  cut  roughly ;  to 
hack  ;  haggle. 

The  kingdom  being  hackled  and  torn  to  pieces.  Burke. 
hack'ly  (hSk'lt),  a.  [From  hackle  to  hack.]  Rough, 
jagged,  or  broken,  as  if  hacked  ;  as,  a  hackly  fracture, 
hack'man  (-man),  n. ;  pi.  -men  (-men).  The  driver  of  a 
hack,  or  carriage  for  public  hire. 

hack'ma-tack7  n •  [Of  American  Indian 

origin.]  The  American  larch,  or  tamarack  ;  also,  its  wood, 
hack'ney  (liSk'nl),  n. ;  -neys  (-nlz).  [ME.  hakeney ,  hake- 
nay  ;  cf.  F.  haquenee  an  ambling  horse,  Sp.  hacanea ,  also 
OF.  haque  horse,  Sp.  haca  ;  perh.  fr.  Hackney ,  in  Middle¬ 
sex,  England.]  1 .  A  horse  for  ordinary  riding  or  driving,  as 
distinguished  from  a  war  horse,  a  hunter,  a  race  horse,  etc.; 
a  nag  ;  specif.,  a  type  of  trotting  horse  used  chiefly  for  driv¬ 
ing  (but  in  England  largely  also  for  riding).  They  usually 
are  of  medium  size  and  rather  compact  build,  and  are 
chiefly  distinguished  by  their  conspicuous  knee  and  hock 
action,  the  knee  being  greatly  raised  and  brought  forward 
in  taking  a  step. 

2.  A  horse  or  pony  kept  for  hire.  Obs. 

3.  A  carriage  kept  for  hire  ;  a  hackney  carriage  ;  a  hack. 

4.  A  hired  drudge  ;  a  hireling  ;  hence,  a  prostitute.  Obs. 
hack'ney,  a.  Let  out  for  hire  ;  devoted  to  common  use  ; 

hence,  much  used  ;  trite  ;  mean  ;  as,  hackney  coaches ; 
hackney  authors.  “  Hackney  tongue.”  Roscommon. 
hackney  carriage,  any  carriage  standing  or  plying  for  hire. 
In  Great  Britain  the  term  “  hackney  carnage,  for  pur¬ 
poses  of  regulation,  is  defined  by  various  statutes.  The  Cus¬ 
toms  and  Inland  Revenue  Act,  1888,  sec.  4,  says :  “  Hack¬ 
ney  carriage  means  any  carriage  standing  or  plying  for 
hire,  and  includes  any  carriage  let  for  hire  by  a  coach- 
maker  or  other  person  whose  trade  or  business  is  to  sell 
carriages  or  to  let  carriages  for  hire,  provided  that  such 
carriage  is  not  let  for  hire  for  a  period  amounting  to  three 
months  or  more.”  —  h.  chair,  a  chair  for  hire,  as  formerly 
a  sedan  chair,  and  later  a  Bath  chair.  —  h.  coach,  a  coach 
used  as  a  hackney  carriage  ;  a  four-wheeled  carriage  drawn 
by  two  horses  and  seated  for  six  persons, 
hack'ney  (hSk'nl),  v.  t.  ;  -neyed  (-nid) ;  -ney-ing.  1.  To 
devote  to  common  or  frequent  use,  as  a  horse  ;  to  wear 
out  in  common  service  ;  hence,  to  make  trite,  vulgar,  or 
commonplace  ;  as,  a  hackneyed  metaphor  or  quotation. 

Had  I  so  lavish  of  my  presence  been, 

So  common-hackneyecf  in  the  eyes  of  men.  Shak. 

2.  To  drive  hard  ;  to  wear  out  by  driving.  Obs. 

3.  To  cause  to  use  a  hackney.  Obs. 

4.  To  blunt  or  coarsen,  as  the  mind  or  sensibilities ;  also, 
to  habituate  (a  person)  or  make  experienced  in  (something 
that  is  coarsening  or  that  causes  loss  of  delicacy). 

hack'ney,  v.  i.  To  hasten  ;  race.  Obs. 
hack'neyed  (hSk'nld),  p.  a.  1.  Commonplace  ;  trite. 

2  Worn,  or  habituated,  by  long  use  or  practice  ;  practiced. 
Syn.  —  See  trite. 

hack'ney-man  (h5k'nT-man),  n.  ;  pi.  -men  (-men).  A  man 
who  lets  horses  and  carriages, 
hack  saw,  or  hack'saw' 

(h5k's6/),7?.  A  fine-toothed 
saw  having  its  narrow  blade 
stretched  in  a  frame,  for  cut¬ 
ting  metal. 

hack'thorn'  (h5k'th6rn'),  n.  A  South  Australian  wattle 
{Acacia  detinens)  having  sharp,  strong  thorns, 
had  (hSd),7?re*.  <x p.  p.  of  have.  [ME.  had ,  hafde,  hefde, 
AS.  haefde ,  in  p.  p.  ME.  had ,  haved ,  ihaved ,  AS.  hsefed , 
gehaefed.)  See  have.  —  had  better,  had  as  lief,  etc.  See 
have,  ?\~/.,  Note.  —  had  like  to,  was  likely  to;  was  near 
to ;  —  with  present,  or,  more  commonly ,  perfect,  infinitive  ; 
as,  he’d  like  to  have  died.  Cf.  2d  like,  v.  i.  Now  Colloq. 

Had  like  to  have  been  my  utter  overthrow.  Raleigh. 
Ramona  had  like  to  have  said  the  literal  truth,  .  .  .  but  recol¬ 
lected  herself  in  time.  Mrs.  H.  H.  Jackson. 

Ha'dad  (ha'dXd),  n.  [Heb.  ;  the  same  as  Adad. ]  1.  A 

Syrian  god  generally  considered  to  be  either  a  sun  god 
or  a  god  of  the  atmosphere,  and  identified  with  Adad. 

2.  Name  of  several  characters  of  the  Old  Testament, 
had'dock  (hSd'iik),  n.  [ME.  hadok ,  haddok,  of  unknown  ori¬ 
gin  ;  cf.  F.  hadot.)  An  important  food  fish  {Melanogrammus 
seglefinus ),  allied  to  the  cod,  found  on  both  sides  of  the 
Atlanta  from  Iceland  south  to  France  and  Cape  Hatteras. 
It  is  smaller  than  the  cod,  with  a  longer  anterior  dorsal 


Hack  Saw. 


fin  and  smaller  mouth,  and  has  a  black  lateral  line  and  a 
black  spot  just  A  behind  the  gills.  Its  flesh  is  firm  and 
of  good  keeping  qualities.  When  smoked  it  is  called 


Haddock. 


finnan  haddie.  In  New  Zealand  the  term  is  extended  to 
several  more  or  less  related  fishes, 
hade  (had),  n.  [Cf.  Norw.  dial,  hadd  a  slope,  incline,  AS. 
heald  inclined,  akin  to  G.  halde  declivity.]  Mining  & 
Geol.  The  angle  made  by  a  fault  plane  or  a  vein  with 
the  vertical.  The  direction  of  the  hade  is  the  direction 
in  which  the  vein  or  fault  plane  descends  from  an  inter¬ 
secting  vertical  line.  See  fault,  fllust. 
hade,  v.  i.  ;  had'ed  (liad'gd  ;  -Id ;  151) ;  had'ing  (had'Tng). 
Mining  &  Geol.  To  deviate  from  the  vertical ;  —  said  of  a 
vein,  fault,  or  lode. 

Ha'des  (ha'dez),  72.  [Gr.  "At 6179,  a'Sr ??.]  1.  Gr.Myth.  a  The 
grim  god  of  the  lower  world,  a  son  of  Cronus  and  Rhea 
and  brother  of  Zeus  and  Poseidon.  In  a  more  beneficent 
aspect,  the  underworld  god  is  called  also  Pluto ,  i.  e.,  the 
wealth  giver.  See  Persephone  ;  cf.  Dis.  b  The  abode  of 
the  dead,  conceived  either  as  a  dark  and  gloomy  subterra¬ 
nean  realm  or  as  a  remote  island  beyond  the  Western 
Ocean.  At  its  entrance  was  the  three-headed  watchdog 
Cerberus ;  beyond  was  the  Styx,  across  which  Charon,  the 
dark  ferryman,  conducted  the  souls  of  those  who  had  been 
buried  with  due  rites,  while  yet  other  rivers  were  Ach¬ 
eron,  the  river  of  woe,  Phlegethon.  the  river  of  fire, 
Cocytus,  of  wailing,  and,  in  later  myth,  Lethe,  the  stream 
of  forgetfulness.  Hades,  or  Pluto,  and  Persephone  pre¬ 
sided  over  this  realm,  while  Hermes  acted  as  psycho- 
pompos,  or  conductor  thither  of  the  souls  of  the  dead.  See 
Elysium,  Tartarus  ;  cf.  nether  world. 

2-  The  abode  or  state  of  the  dead  ;  the  place  of  departed 
spirits;  —  used  esp.  in  the  Revised  Version  of  the  New 
Testament  instead  of  the  “  hell  ”  of  the  Authorized  and 
the  earlier  English  versions. 

And  death  and  Hades  gave  up  the  dead.  Rev.  xx.  13  (R.  V.). 

And  tn  Hades  he  lifted  up  his  eyes,  being  in  torments. 

Luke  xvi.  23  {Rev.  Per.). 


Hadith'  (ha-deth'),  Ha-dis'  (-des'),  n.  ;  pi.  Ahadith  (2-ha- 
deth').  [Ar.  fyadlth  tradition.]  Mohammedanism.  The 
body  of  traditions  carried  back  to  Mohammed,  or  to  those 
of  his  generation,  and  constituting  the  basis  of  the  Sunna 
(or  norm),  i.  e.,  orthodox  rite.  In  Moslem  theology  the 
Hadith  forms  the  natural  supplement  to  the  Koran, 
hadj  (hSj),  n.  [Ar.  frajj,  fr.  hajja  to  set  out,  walk,  go  on 
a  pilgrimage.]  The  pilgrimage  of  a  Moslem  to  Mecca, 
hadj'i  (-e),  n.  [Ar.  hajt.  See  hadj.]  1.  A  Moslem  who 
has  made  his  hadj ;  —  sometimes  prefixed  as  a  title. 

2.  A  Greek  or  Armenian  who  has  visited  the  holy  sepul- 

Had'ley’s  quad'rant  (hSd'lTz).  [After  John  Hadley,  Eng. 
mathematician.]  A  hand  instrument, 
now  superseded  by  the  sextant,  used 
chiefly  at  sea  to  measure  the  altit  ude  of 
a  celestial  body  in  ascertaining  the  ves¬ 
sel’s  position.  It  is  constructed  on  the 
same  optical  principle  as  the  sextant, 
but  has  a  graduated  arc  of  only  45J,  and 
a  simple  line  of  sight.  Called  also  oc¬ 
tant.  See  SEXTANT,  72.,  2. 
had  ro  cen'tric  (  hSd'ro-sSn'tnk  ),  a. 

[Gr.  aSpos  thick  -j-  centric.)  Hot.  Hav¬ 
ing  the  hadrome,  or  xylem,  elements  Hadley’s  Quadrant, 
surrounded  by  the  phloem  ;  —  applied  to  ?  Index  Glass  ;  h 
vascular  bundles  of  the  concentric  type.  Horizon  Glass  ;  s 
Had  ro  sau'rus  (-sS'rus),  n.  [NL. ;  Gr.  /''““■  for 

afipos  thick -f--jaM7i2S.]  Paleon.  A  genus  ^ 

of  heavy  herbivorous  dinosaurs  of  the  group  Ornithopoda, 
found  in  the  Cretaceous  of  North  America.  They  attained  a 
length  of  over  thirty  feet,  and  had  a  large  head  with  a  broad 
ducklike  bill,  containing  very  numerous  small  teeth  form¬ 
ing  several  series  in  each  jaw.— had'ro-saur(h5d'ro-s6r),  n. 
haec-ce'i-ty  (hSk-se'T-tt ;  hek-),  n. ;  pi.  -ties  (-tlz).  [L. 

haecce ,  haece,  fern,  of  hie  this.]  Thisness  ;  individual  trait, 
hae'ma-,  he'ma-  (he'ma-;  hSm'd-;  cf.  h^mo-).  An  irregular 
combining  form  for  hsemo-,  signifying  blood.  See  h.«emo-, 
h^emato-. 


hae'ma-chrome,  he'ma-chrome  (  krom),  72.  [haem a-  -f- 
-chrome.)  Chem.  Coloring  matter  of  the  blood  ;  haematin. 
haema-cy-tom'e-ter,  he  ma-cy  tom'e-ter  (-sl-tSm'e-ter), 

n.  [haema-,  hema-  -f-  cyto--\-  -meter.)  Physiol.  An  appa- 


hack.  n.  A  beehive  hackle.  Obs. 
hackame.  i •  hakim. 
hack  bell.  Falconry.  A  bell 
ut  on  a  hawk  while  at  hack. 
ack'bolt7,  n.  =  hagdon. 
Local ,  Eng. 

hack'bush,  hack'buBB,  n.  [D. 

haakbus.)  A  hackbut.  Obs. 
hack'but,  hag'but,  n.  [OF. 
haquebute ,  prob.  a  corruption  of 
D.  haakbus ;  haak  hook  +  bus 
gun  barrel.  See  hook,  box  a 
case  ;  cf.  harquebus.]  A  har¬ 
quebus  of  which  the  butt  was 
bent  down  or  hooked  for  con¬ 
venience  in  taking  aim. 
hack'but-eer',  hack'but-ter,  n. 
A  soldier  armed  with  a  hackbut, 
hack'ee,  n.  The  chipmunk.  U-S. 
hackeem.  +  hakeem,  physician, 
hack'er,  n.  One  that  hacks, 
hack'er,  v.  t.  tf  i.  To  hack. 
Dial.  Eng. 

hack'er-y  (h&k'gr-f),  n. ;  pi. 
-ERIES  (-Tz).  f  Cf.  Hind,  chhak- 
ra.]  A  bullock  cart.  India. 
hack'ey-mal.Var.of  heckimal. 
hack  file.  See  2d  file,  n .,  1. 
hack'i-a  (hfik'T-d),  n.  A  hard¬ 
wood  tree  of  the  West  Indies, 
hack ''in,  n.  [Prob.  for  hacking. 
See  hack  to  cut.]  A  sausage 
lidding  of  minced  meat  and 
ruit,  formerly  common  at 
Christmas  time.  Dial.  Eng. 
hack'ing-ly,  adv.  of  hacking. 
hack'd.  Hackle.  Ref.  Sp. 
haek'ld.  Hackled.  Ref.  Sp. 
hack'Te  OiUk'd),  n.  [AS.  hacele 
cloak,  mantle  ;  akin  to  OHG. 


hachul,  Goth,  hakuls.]  A  cover¬ 
ing,  as  a  bird’s  plumage,  a  ser¬ 
pent’s  skin, the  straw  covering  of 
a  beehive,  etc.  Obs.  or  Dial. Eng. 
hack'le,  r.  t.  1.  To  put  a  hackle, 
or  cover,  on.  Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 

2.  To  dress  ;  to  make  ready. 
Dial.  Eng.  [hackles. I 

hack'ler  (hftk'l5r),  n.  One  that| 
hack 'let.  Var.  of  hag  let. 
hack 'log7,/?.  Chopping  block.  R. 
hack'm&ll.  Var.  of  heckimal. 
hack'ney-er,  n.  One  who 
hackneys.  [/?.  See  -ism.  I 

hack'ney-ism  (h&k'nY-Tz,m),| 
hack'ster.  n.  A  ruffian  ;  also, 
a  prostitute.  Obs. 
hackt.  Hacked.  Ref.  Sp. 
hack'tree7,  n.  =  hackberry  a. 
hack'wood7,  n.  =  hagberry  a. 
Dial.  Eng. 

Hack 'worth’s  valve  gear  (hfik'- 
wwrths).  [After  Timothy  Hack- 
worth, ,  English  engineer.]  See 
valve  gear,  [cough.  CollogA 
hack'y.  a.  Hacking,  as  a| 

II  hac  le'ge  (h&k  le'je).  [L.] 
With  this  law  or  condition, 
hacquebnte.  hackbut. 
hacaue'ton,  n.  An  acton.  Obs. 
hac^on.  *f*  hacqueton. 

Ha  cu'pha  (hd-ku'fd).  D.  Bib. 

||  hac  vl'ce.  For  pro  hac  vice. 
-had.  -hood. 
had  {dial,  had,  ad).  Obs.  or 
Scot.  &  dial.  Eng.  var.  of  hold. 
had.  /?.  [AS.  had.  Cf.  -hood.] 
Person  ;  rank  ;  order  ;  quality  ; 
condition.  Obs.  [Bib.  I 

Had  ad-e'zer  (hfid'&d-e'z5r). I  I 


Ha  dad  rim'mon  (ha'd&d-rYm'- 
tfn).  Bib. 

Had'a-i'a  (h&d'ft-I'a).  D.  Bib. 
Ha'dar  (ha'dar).  Bib. 

Had  ar-e'zer  (hUd'dr-e'zSr). 
Var.  of  IIadadezer.  Bib. 
Ha-dash'ah  (h  d-d  fi  s  h'a  ;  h  d- 
da'shd).  Bib. 

Ha-das'sah  (hd-dAs'd),  n.  Bib. 
The  Jewish  name  of  Esther. 
Ha-dat'tah  (hd-dfit'd).  Bib. 
had'bot\  had'bote',  n.  [AS. 
hadbot  ;  had  person,  rank  -+-  hot 
bote.]  A.-S.  Lair.  Recompense 
for  violence  done  to  a  person  in 
holy  orders.  Obs.  or  Hist. 
had'den  (h6d'en).  Scot,  or  dial. 
Eng.  var.  of  holden. 
had'der  (dial.  had'5r,  iid'Sr). 
Obs.  or  Scot.  &  dial.  Eng.  form 
of  heather,  [haddock.  Scof.l 
had'die  (hftd'T;  had'T),.n.  The! 
had'din  (liod'Yn),  n.  Scot.  var. 
of  holding.  [back  salmon.l 
had'do  (hfid'o),  n.  The  hump-| 
had'dock-er,  n.  One  that  fishes 
for  haddock, 
hade.  +  had,/?..-  hoof.. 
hade  (dial.  ad),7i.  An  unplowed 
strip  left  between  plowed  parts 
of  a  field.  Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 
Ha'de-anCha'df-^n;  h?t-de'<7.n), 
a.  Pertaining  to  Hades. 
Ha-den'do-a  (h  a-d?  n'd  <5-a), 
Ha-den'do-wa  (-wa),  n  One  of 
an  extensive  Hnmitic  tribe  of 
Nubia,  between  the  Nile  and  the 
Red  Sea. 

Ha'did  (ha'dYd).  Bib.  [slope.] 
had'ing  (  had'Yng),  n.  Hade,  or| 


Ha'di-thah  <  hn'df-tha),  Ha'di- 
that  (-that).  Vars.  of  Hadith. 
had  I  wist,  orhad'i-wiBt'.  Had  I 
known;— a  phrase  expressing  re¬ 
gret  or  repentance;—  often  used 
substantively.  Obs.  or  Archaic. 
Hadj 'e-mi  (bai'g-mC),  n.  A  Per¬ 
sian  of  mixed  Iranian  and  Turk¬ 
ish  or  Tataric  stock. 

Had'lai  (had'li ;  had'lit-I).  Bib. 
had'land  (h&d'land).  Dial. 
Eng.  var.  of  headland. 
had'land7,  n.  One  who  has 
owned  land  and  lost  it  ;  —  a  hu¬ 
morous  title.  Obs. 
hadok.  ^  haddock. 
Ha-do'ram  (hrt-do'n?m).  Bib. 
Ha'drach  (.ha'drak  ;  had'rak). 
Rib. 

Ha  dra-mau'tian  (ha7dra-m6'- 
shcYn),  n.  See  Semitic  lan¬ 
guages. 

Ha'dri-el  (ha'drY-el)  D.  Bib. 
had'rom-a8e  ( h  a  d'r  o  m-a  s),  n. 
[hadrome  -f  -ase.]  Chem.  An 
enzyme  found  in  certain  fungi, 
capable  of  dissolving  lignin, 
had'rome  (-rom),  n.  [Gr.  afipo? 
tliick.l  Rot.  =  XYLEM. 
hae  {Scot,  ha,  ha).  Obs.  or  Scot, 
and  dial.  var.  of  have. 
haec.  [L.]  This  one  (fern.)  ;  she. 
I|  h  *  c-c  e'i-t  as  (h  5  k-se'Y-tas; 
hek-),  11.  [LL.]  =  h^cceity. 
Haeck-e'li-an  (h£k-e'lY-<Tn),  a. 
Pert,  to  the  German  biologist 
and  philosopher  Ernst  Haeckel 
(b.  1S34).  —  n.  A  believer  in 
Haeckel’s  theories. 

||  haec  o'lim  me  mi-nis'se  Jn- 


va'bit  (mfm7Y-nYs'e).  [L.]  It 
will  be  pleasant  to  remember 
these  things  hereafter.  See  for- 
san  et  h.+:c,  etc.  [p-p.\ 

haedde.  haefde.  ^  had,  pret. 
haefed.  head. 
haele.  *f*  heal. 

Hael'tzuk  (hll'tsdbk),  n.  An 
Indian  of  one  of  a  group  of  Wa- 
kashan  tribes  of  the  coast  islands 
from  Gardner  Channel  to  Rivers 
Inlet.  —  Hael'tzuk-an  (-tfn),  a. 
haem-.  See  hjemo-. 
hae  ma-ba-rom'e-ter,  or  he  ma 
(he7md-bd-r5ni'e-tSr  ;  hem7a-). 
[ hsema - ,  hema-  4-  barometer.) 
An  instrument  for  determining 
the  specific  gravity  of  the  blood. 
hae/ma-cy'a-nin,  or  he  ma-  (-s!'- 
a-nln),  n.  [hxma-,  hema-  4-  Gr. 
Kva  1/09  a  dark  blue  substance.] 
Chem.  A  colorless  substance  in 
the  blood  of  a  few  arthropods 
and  mollusks,  which  in  contact 
with  oxygen  becomes  blue  by 
transformation  into  oxyhsema- 
cyanin . 

hae'ma-cyte,  or  he'ma-  (lie'md- 
sTt  ;  hem'd-),  11.  [lisema-,  hema- 
-I-  -cyte.)  A  blood  corpuscle, 
hae'mad.  he'mad  (he'mfid), 
adv.  [hsema-.  hema-  4-  1st  -ad.) 
Anat.  Toward  the  haemal  side. 
Hae  ma-dip'sa  (he7md-dYp'sd; 
hem7d-),  n.  [NL.  :  hsema-  4  Gr. 
5u//a  thirBt.]  Zobl.  A  genus  of 
leeches  belonging  to  the  group 
Gnathobdellae,  and  containing 
numerous  terrestrial  species  of 
warm  countries.  Their  bites  are 


often  troublesome. 
hae_7m  a-d  r  o  m'e-t  e  r,  or  he7ma- 
(  he7md-dr0m'S-t?r  ;  h  5  m'd-), 
hae  ma-dro-mom'e-ter,or  he7ma- 
(-d  ro-m  5  m'£-t  5  r),  n.  [hsema- 
4-  -drome  4-  -meter.)  An  instru¬ 
ment  for  measuring  blood  ve- 
locity.  —  hae  ma-drom 'e-try. 
or  he'ma-  (-dr5m'£-trY),  n. 
hae  ma-drom'o-graph,  or  he'ma- 
(-dr5m'£>-graf),  n.  [hsema-  4 
-drome  4-  -graph.)  An  instru¬ 
ment  for  measuring  blood  ve¬ 
locity. 

hae  ma-dy-nam'e-ter,  or  he  ma- 
(-dT-nfim'£-t5r  ;  -dY-),  hae  ma- 
dy  na  mom'e-ter,  he'ma-  (-d!7- 
na-m5m'f-t?r  ;  h&m7d-dYn7d-), 
n.  [hsema-,  hema-  +  dyname- 
ter,  dynamometer .)  Physiol.  An 
instrument  by  which  the  pres¬ 
sure  of  the  blood  in  the  arteries, 
or  veins,  is  measured, 
hae  ma-dy-nam'lcs,  or  he  ma- 
(-di-n&m'Yks  ;  -dY-),  7».  [hsema- 
-I-  dynamics.)  Physiol.  Dynam¬ 
ics  in  application  to  the  blood  ; 
the  science  treating  of  the  mo¬ 
tion  of  the  blood.  —  hae7ma-dy- 
nam'Ic,  or  he'ma-,  a. 
hae  mag-glu  ti-na'tion,_or  he7- 

mag-  (he7md-gloo7tI-na'6htln  ; 
hem'd-),  /».  [hie mo-,  hemo-  + 
agglutination .]  Agglutination 

of  the  blood  corpuscles.  See  ag¬ 
glutination,  5. 
hae  mag-glu'ti-nin,  or  he  mag- 
(-gl5o'tI-nYn),  n.  Physiol. 
Chem.  A  substance  which, 
causes  haemagglutination. 


ale,  senate,  c&re,  am, 


account,  arm,  ask,  sofa ;  eve,  Svent,  end,  recent,  maker ;  ice,  ill ;  old,  obey,  orb,  5dd,  s&ft,  connect ;  use,  unite,  urn,  up,  circus,  menu  ; 
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ratus  for  determining  the  number  of  corpuscles  in  a  given 
quantity  of  blood. 

h®'ma  gogue,  he'ma-gogue  (he'ma-g5g;  hSm'a-),  a.  [ hse - 
nio-,  hem  o — |  agogue .  ]  Med.  Promoting  a  discharge  of 
blood.  —  7i.  An  agent  having  this  quality. 
h®'mal,  he'inal  (lie'inal),  a.  [Gr.  al^a  blood.]  1.  Per¬ 
taining  to  the  blood  or  blood  vessels. 

2.  Zool.  In  vertebrates,  situated  on,  or  pertaining  to,  the 
side  of  the  spinal  cord  where  the  heart  and  chief  blood 
vessels  are  placed  ;  —  hence  often  equiv.  to  ventral,  and 
opposed  to  neural  or  dorsal. 

haemal,  or  hemal,  arch,  a  bony  or  cartilaginous  arch  extend¬ 
ing  yentrally  from  the  spinal  column,  as  that  formed  by 
the  ribs;  esp.,  the  series  of  veutrally  extending  bones  borne 
by  the  caudal  vertebrae  of  many  fishes,  reptiles,  etc.,  and 
termed,  from  their  shape,  that  of  a  Y  or  V.  chevron  bones. 
The  canal  formed  by  the  series  of  these  bones  is  the  h.  canal, 
the  median  ventral  points  or  processes  which  they  bear, 
the  h.  spines.  The  last  term  has  also  been  applied  to  a  me¬ 
dian  ventral  process  of  the  centrum  of  a  vertebra, 
h®  malbu'men,  or  he  mal-  (he'mSl-bu'm6n;  h6m'£l-),  n. 
[haemo-  -f-  albumen.]  Phann.  A  preparation  of  blood  con¬ 
taining  iron  albuminate,  used  in  chlorosis  and  anaemia, 
h®  ma  moe'ba,  he  ma  me'ba  (he'ma-me'bd ;  hSm'a-),  n. 
[NL.  ;  hsemo -,  hemo -  -f  amceba.']  a  Med.  &  Biol.  An 
amoebalike  organism,  living  in  the  blood,  esp.  the  malaria 
parasite  of  which  this  word  is  [cap.]  a  commonly  applied 
generic  name.  See  malaria,  b  A  leucocyte. 
HaB-man'thus  (he-mSn'thds),  n.  [NL.  ;  hsemo-  -f  -anthus.] 
Bot.  A  genus  of  African  bulbous  amaryllidaceous  herbs 
having  showy,  usually  red,  flowers,  with  a  regular  perianth, 
succeeded  by  an  oblong,  pulpy,  berrylike  fruit.  The  spe¬ 
cies  are  often  cultivated  under  the  name  of  bloodflower 
or  blood  lily.  H.  toxicarius  yields  an  arrow  poison, 
ha  ma-pol-et'io,  he  ma  poi-et'ic  (he'md-poi-gt'Tk  ;  h5m'- 
d-),  a.  [hsema-,  hema- -j- -poielic.]  Physiol.  Blood-form¬ 
ing  ;  as,  the  hsemapoietic  function  of  the  spleen, 
h®  ma  poph'y-sls  (-p5f'T-sts),  n. ;  pi.  -ses  (-sez).  [NL. 
See  hemo-;  apophysis.]  Zool.  The  second  segment  of  a 
typical  haemal  arch,  represented  by  the  sternal  part  of  a 
rib  or  by  a  costal  cartilage.  The  term  has  also  been  used 
in  other  senses,  sometimes  designating  the  chevron  bones 
and  other  structures  only  partially  or  not  at  all  homolo¬ 
gous.  —  haama  po  phvs'e  al  (  po-fTz'e  dl),  h®  ma-po- 
Phys'i  al  (  I-dl),  a.  Also  he  ma  poph'y  sis,  etc. 
h®jna-spec'tro-scope,  he  ma  spec'tro  scope  (-sp5k'tr$- 
akop),  n.  [hsema-  -j-  spectroscope .]  A  direct-vision  spec¬ 
troscope  for  studying  the  absorption  spectrum  of  blood, 
h®  ma-te'ln,  he  ma  te'in  (he'md-te'Tn  ;  hgm'd-),  n.  [See 
hemato-.]  Chem.  A  reddish  brown  or  violet  ci^stalline 
substance,  Cir>H,,Oe,  formed  from  haematoxylin  by  partial 
oxidation,  and  regarded  as  analogous  to  the  phthaleins. 
It  is  the  essential  dyestuff  in  logwood  extracts, 
h®  mat'ic,  he  mat'ic  (he-mSt'Tk),  a.  [Gr.  ai/xarocos.] 

1.  Of,  pertaining  to,  containing,  full  of,  or  having  the 
color  of,  blood  ;  sanguineous  ;  sanguine  ;  blood-red. 

2.  Med.  Acting  on  the  blood. 

h®  mat'ic,  he  mat'ic,  n.  A  haematic  medicine, 
h®  m a  tl  dro'sls,  he  ma  ti  dro'sls  (he'ma-ti-dro'sis ; 
b6m'a-),  n.  [NL.  See  hemato-  ;  hidrosis.]  Med.  The 
excretion  of  bloody  perspiration. 

h®'ma-tin,  he'ma-tin  (lie'md-tTn  ;  hSm'd- ;  277),  n.  [Gr. 
aifia,  aiVaTo?,  blood.]  a  Haematoxylin.  Obs.  b  A  bluish 
black,  amorphous  substance  containing  iron  (perhaps 
C3.>H3204N4Fe),  formed  by  decomposition  of  haemoglobin, 
h®  ma-tin'lc,  he  ma  tin'ic  (-tln'Tk),  n.  [Fpom  haematin.] 
Med.  Any  substance,  such  as  an  iron  salt  or  organic  com¬ 
pound  containing  iron,  which  when  ingested  tends  to  in¬ 
crease  the  haemoglobin  contents  of  the  blood  ;  a  haematic, 
h®  ma  tin  om'e-ter,  orhema-  (-tln-5m'e-ter),  n.  [ hsema - 
tin -{-  -meter.]  Physiol.  An  instrument  for  estimating  by 
colorimetry  the  haemoglobin  in  the  blood.  — h®  ma-tin'O- 
met'ric,  tie  ma  tin  o  met'ric  (-tm'o-m6t'rik),  a. 


haa-mat'i-non  (h£-m5t'T-n5n)  )  n.  [L.  haematinus  blood- 

h®  mat'i  num  (he-mit'T-num)  j  red,  Gr.  ai/xdTU'O?  of 
blood,  fr.  Gr.  alpa  blood.]  A  hard  opaque  glass,  of  a  beau¬ 
tiful  red  color  which  disappears  on  melting,  used  by  the 
ancients  in  enamels,  mosaics,  etc.;  also,  an  imitation  of  this, 
composed  of  silica,  lime,  borax,  soda,  copper  oxide,  etc. 
h®m'a-tO-,  hem'a-to-  (h6in'd-to- ;  he'ma-to-;  277).  Combin¬ 
ing  form  from  Greek  alpa,  aZpaTos,  blood.  See  HiEMO-. 

h®m  a-to-chy  lu'ri-a,  hem'a-to-chy-lu'ri  a  (-ki-lu'rT-d), 

n.  [NL. ;  haemato-  -j-  chylo-  -f-  -uria.]  Med.  Passage  of 
blood  and  fatty  matter  in  the  urine,  as  in  filariasis. 
h®m'a-to-crit',  hem'a-to-crit'  (h5m'd-to-krit' ;  he'md-), 
n.  Also  h®matokrit,  etc.  [hsemato-,  hemato-  -f-  Gr.  «pt- 
Trjs  judge.]  Physiol.  An  instrument  for  determining  the 
relative  amounts  of  plasma  and  corpuscles  in  blood,  gen¬ 
erally  some  form  of  centrifugal  apparatus. 
h®m'a  to-cyst',  hem'a  to-cyst'  (-sist'),  n.  [ haemato -, 

hemato-  cyst."]  Med.  A  cyst  containing  blood. 
h»m  a  to  cy  tu'rl-a,  hem  a  to-cy  tu'ri-a  (  si-tu'rT-d),  n. 
[NL. ;  hsemato-,  hemato-  -f-  cyto-  -f-  -uria.]  Med.  The 
presence  of  blood  corpuscles  in  the  urine. 
h®m'a  to  gen,  hem'a-to-gen  (hSm'd-tft-jSn ;  he'md-),  n. 
[hsemato-  -j-  - yen .]  1.  Physiol.  Chem.  A  pseudonuclein 
obtained  by  peptic  digestion  of  vitellin.  It  contains  iron, 
and  possibly  is  a  parent  substance  of  haemoglobin. 

2.  Med.  Any  of  several  preparations,  as  a  liquid  one  of 
ferric  citrate,  acetic  acid,  and  albumin,  used  in  the  treat¬ 
ment  of  anaemia  and  other  blood  disorders. 
h®m  a  to-gen'e  sis,  hem  a  to  gen'e  sis  (-jSn'e-sTs),  n. 
[haemato-  -f-  -genesis.]  Physiol.  The  formation  of  blood. — 
h®m  a  to-ge  net'ic,  hem  a  to-ge  net'ic  (-je-ngt'Tk),  a. 
—  h®m  a  to  gen'ic,  hem  a  to  genic  (-jSn'tk),  a. 
h®  ma  tog'e-nous,  he  ma  tog'e  nous  (he'md-toj'e-nds  ; 
hgra'd-),  a.  Physiol.  Originating  in  the  blood. 
h®'ma  told,  he'ma  told  (he'md-toid  ;  hem'a-),  a.  [hae¬ 
mato-,  hemato-  -f-  -oid.]  Physiol.  Resembling  blood, 
h®  ma-tol'y  sis,  ho  ma  tol'y  sis  (-tbl'T-sTs),  n.  [NL. ; 
haemato-  -j-  -lysis.']  Physiol.  Dissolution  of  the  red  blood 
corpuscles  with  diminished  coagulability  of  the  blood  ;  hae¬ 
molysis.—  h®m  a-to-lyt'ic,  hem  a-to-lyt'ic  (-to-lit'Tk),  a. 
h®  ma  to'ma,  he  ma  to'ma  (-to'md),  n.;  L.  pi.  -tomata 
(-to'md-td).  [NL. ;  haemato-  -j-  -oma.]  Med.  A  circumscribed 
swelling  or  tumor  due  to  effusion  of  blood  beneath  the  skin, 
haem  a  to  me'tra,  hem  a  to  me'tra  (hgm'd-to-me'trd ; 
he'ma-to-),  n.  [NL.  ;  haemato-  -f-Gr.  pr/rpa  womb.]  Med. 
An  accumulation  of  blood  or  menstrual  fluid  in  the  uterus. 
h®m  a-to-my-e'li-a.  hem  a-to  my-e'll  a  (-mi-e'lT-d),  n. 
[NL.  ;  haemato-,  hemato-  rnyelo-  -f-  -fa.]  Med.  An  effu¬ 
sion  of  blood  into  the  spinal  cord. 

h®m  a  to  my  e-li'tis.  hem  a-to  my  e  li'tis  (-mi'e-li'tTs), 
n.  [NL.  ;  haemato-,  hemato-  -j-  myelitis.']  Med.  Myelitis 
associated  with  hemorrhage  into  the  spinal  cord. 
h»m  a-to-pho'bi  a,  hem  a-to-pho'hi  a(-fo'bt  d),w.  [NL. ; 
haemato-,  hemato-  -f-  -phobia.]  Med.  Morbid  dread  of  the 
sight  of  blood  ;  liaeinophobia. 

h®m  a-to-por'phy  rin,  hem  a-to-(-p6r'fT-rTn),r2.  [haem¬ 
ato-,  hemato-  -f-  Gr.  rrop<t>vpa  purple.]  Physiol.  Chem.  An 
iron-free  substance  obtained  in  amorphous  brown  flakes  by 
decomposition  of  haematin.  It  is  found  in  the  integuments 
of  certain  lower  animals  and,  in  traces,  in  human  urine. 
h®m  a-tor  rha'chis,  hem  a  tor-rha'chis  (hgm'd-to-ra'- 
kTs  ;  he'md-),  n.  [NL.  See  haemato-  ;  rachis.]  Hemor¬ 
rhage  into  the  spinal  canal. 

h®m  a  tor  rhrn'a.  hem'a-tor-rhe'a  (  re'd),  n.  [NL. ; 
haemato-  -j-  -rhea.]  Med.  A  bloody  discharge  or  flow. 
h®'ma-tose,  he'ma  tose  (he'md-tos ;  hem'd-tos  ;  277),  a. 

[haemato-,  hemato-  -f-  -ose.]  Med.  Full  of  blood  ;  bloody, 
h®  ma-to'sls,  he  ma  to'sls  (he'md-to'sTs ;  hSm'd-),  n. 
[NL.,  fr.  Gr.  ac/j.dTu><ris,  fr.  at fxaroeii'  to  change  into  blood.] 
Physiol,  a  Formation  of  blood  ;  haematopoiesis.  b  Arte- 
rialization  of  the  blood  in  the  lungs  ;  aeration  of  the  blood. 


ham'a-to-spec'tro-scope,  or  hem'a  to-  (h5m'a-ti-sp6k'- 

tr$-skop  ;  lie'md-to-),  n.  [haemuto-  -j-  spectroscope.]  Phys¬ 
iol.  A  spectroscope  for  the  examination  of  blood, 
h®  ma-tox'ic,  he  ma  tox'ic  (he'md-tbk'sTk  ;  hSm'd-),  a. 

[hacma-,  hema-  toxic.]  Pert,  to,  or  causing,  toxaemia. 
h®  ma-tox'y-lin,  he'ma-tox'y-lin  (-t5k'sT-lTn),  n.  [See 
HjEmatoxylon.J  Chem.  A  crystalline  substance,  C16H,406- 
3H20,  the  coloring  principle  of  logwood.  It  is  colorless, 
yellowish,  or  brownish,  but  becomes  intensely  violet-blue 
on  the  addition  of  an  alkali.  The  color  is  destroyed  by 
acids.  It  is  used  as  a  stain  in  microscopy.  Formerly 
called  also  haematin.  —  h®  ma  tox  yl'ic,  he  ina-tox  yl'ic 
(-tok-sil'Ik),  a. 

H®  ma  tox'y  Ion  (-15n),  n.  [NL.  See  haemato-  ;  xylo-.] 
Bot.  A  genus  of  c*salpiniaceous  plants  containing  a  single 
species,  II.  campechianum ,  the  logwood.  See  logwood. 
h»  ma  tu'ri-a,  he  ma-tu'ri-a  (he'md-tu'rt-d  ;  hgm'd-),  n. 
[NL. ;  haemato -,  hemato-  -f-  -uria.]  Med.  Passage  of 
bloody  urine.  —  h®  ma-tu'ric,  he  ma-tu'ric  (-rTk),  a. 
h®  mau'to  graph,  he-mau'to  graph  (he-mb'to-graf ; 
h5m-6'-),  n.  [haemo-,  hemo-  -j-  auto-  -f  -graph.]  The 
curve,  indicative  of  the  variations  in  blood  pressure,  ob¬ 
tained  when  a  stream  of  blood  from  an  artery  strikes  against 
a  piece  of  moving  paper.—  h®  mau'to  graph'ic,  he  mau  • 
to-graph'ic  (  grSf'Tk),  a.  —  h®  mau  tog'ra  phy,  he'- 
mau-tog'ra  phy  (he'mfl-tbg'rd-fl ;  hgm'6-),  n. 
h®'rnlc,  he'mlc  (he'mTk  ;  hgm'Tk  ;  277),  a.  Of  or  pert, 
to  the  blood.  —  haemic,  or  hemic,  murmur,  Med.,  a  murmur 
sometimes  heard  over  the  heart  and  large  blood  vessels 
in  diseased  conditions,  when  no  structural  changes  of  the 
heart  are  present. 

h®'mln,  he'mln  (he'mTn),  n.  [Gr.  alya  blood.]  Physiol. 
Chem.  Hydrochloride  of  haematin, 
obtained  in  the  form  of  reddish  brown, 
microscopic,  prismatic  crystals  (Teich- 
mann'a  crystals)  by  the  action  on  blood 
of  hydrochloric  acid  or  of  strong  acetic 
acid  and  common  salt.  The  obtaining 
of  these  crystals,  from  old  blood  clots 
or  suspected  stains,  is  one  of  the  best 
evidences  of  the  presence  of  blood. 
h®'mo-  (he'ino- ;  hSm'o-  ;  277),  h®m-,  Hainin  Cry  stale, 
haema -,  h®mat  ,  h®mato  .  Also  he-  much  enlarged, 
mo-,  hem-,  hema-,  hemat-,  hemato-.  Combining  form® 
from  Greek  al/aa,  ai/xaTo?,  blood. 

h®  mo-cy  to  tryp'sis,  he  mo  cy  to-tryp'sis(he'mo-si't6- 

trip'sTs  ;  li6m'o-),  n.  [NL.  ;  haemo-,  hemo-  -}-  cyto-  -j-  Gr. 
rp(/ Sfiv  to  rub,  grind.]  Physiol.  A  breaking  up  of  the 
blood  corpuscles,  as  by  pressure,  in  distinction  from  solu¬ 
tion  of  the  corpuscles,  or  haemocytolysis. 

H®m  o  do  ra'ce  ®  (h6m'6-d6-ra'se-e ;  he'mo-),  n.pl.  [NL., 
fr.  Haemodorum,  a  generic  name,  fr.  haemo-  +  Gr.  8£>pov 
gift.]  Bot.  A  family  of  monocotyledonous  plants,  the 
bloodwort  family,  having  flowers  with  three  stamens  and 
an  inferior  ovary.  The  roots  frequently  yield  a  bright  red 
coloring  matter.  There  are  about  9  genera  and  35  species, 
mostly  tropical.  The  only  North  American  representa¬ 
tive  is  the  redroot  ( Gyrolheca  capilata).  —  h®m  o  do  ra'- 
ceous  <-sh?7s),  a. 

h®  mo  gal'lol,  he  mo  gal'lol  (he'mo-gSl'ol ;  -51 ;  hSm'©-), 
n.  [haemo-  -f-  pyro^a//o/.l  Chem.  A  reddish  brown  powder 
containing  iron,  prepared  by  action  of  pyrogallol  as  a  re¬ 
ducing  agent  on  blood,  and  used  as  a  haematinic. 
h®  mo  gas'tric,  he  mo  gas'tric  (lie'mS-gSs'trTk ;  hgm'o-), 
a.  [haemo-,  hemo-  -j-  gastric.]  Med.  Accompanied,  as 
yellow  fever,  by  hemorrhage  into  the  stomach, 
h®  mo-glo'bin,  he  mo  glo'bin  (  glo'bTn  ;  277),  n.  [haemo-, 
hemo-  -f-  globe.]  Physiol.  Chem.  The  normal  coloring 
matter  of  the  red  blood  corpuscles  of  vertebrates.  It  is  a 
compound  of  haematin  and  globin,  and  ultimate  analyses 
of  it  lead  to  formulas  such  as  C7fi8Hj903O2i8Ni9r>FeS3.  It 
crystallizes  in  different  forms  from  different  animals,  and 
apparently  there  are  several  different  varieties.  Haemo¬ 
globin  proper  is  found  in  venous  blood  ;  combined  loosely 


h®  man  gi-o'ma.  or  he-man 
Kl-o'ma  (hC-mftn/j1-fi'im> ),  n. 
[NL. ;  hsemo-- f-  anmoma  ]  A  tu¬ 
mor  consisting  of  blood  vessels, 
h®  ma  phae'in,  or  he  ma  phe'in 
(he'ma-fe'In  ;  h  6  m'd-),  n 
\hsema-,  hema-  4-  Gr.  <f>aio? 
dusky.]  Chem.  A  brown  color¬ 
ing  matter  sometimee  found  in 
the  blood. 

ha-map'o-dous,  or  he-map'- 

(hf-mftp'o-dM8),  a.  [Ine.ma-,lie- 
ma-  +  -podous.  1  Zonl.  Having 
the  limbs  on,  or  directed  toward, 
the  hamul  side  ;  —  opposed  to 
neuro/)o</(>us.  —  ha'ma-pod,  or 
he'ma-  (he'ma-pfid ;  hCm'a-),  n. 
ha  ma  poi-e'sis,  or  he  ma-  (he'- 
md-poi-e'sis  ;  hf-m'd-).  Var.  of 
HEMATOPOIESIS, 
ha  mar  thro 'sis,  or  he'mar- 
(hi'miir-thrd'Hls  ;  hPm'iir-),  n. 
[NL. ;  hsema-  4-  arthrosis.']  Ex¬ 
travasation  of  blood  into  a  joint, 
ha  ma  stat'ic  (he'md-stat'lk  ; 
hCm'd-),  -stat'i  cal  (-T-kdl),he  - 
ma  stat'ic,  -stat'i-cal.  Yarn,  of 
HEMOSTATIC. 

ha  ma  Btat'ics,  or  he  ma-(-Tks), 
n.  Laws  relatin';  to  equilibrium 
of  the  blood  in  the  blood  vessels, 
hamat-.  See  hemato-. 
ha  ma-ta-chom'e-ter,  or  he  ma- 
(he'md-td-kOm'P-tPr  ;  henYd-), 
n.  [hsema-,  hema-  4  Gr.  Ta\vs 
swift  4  -meter.]  Phj/siol.  An 
apparatus  for  measuring  blood 
velocity.  —  ha  ma-ta-chom'e- 
try,  or  he  ma-  (-trl),  n. 
ha'ma  tal,  he'ma  tal  (he'md- 
tdl  ;  hCm'a-),  a.  [hsemato-,  he¬ 
mato-  4-  -a/.]  Anat.  Relating 
to  the  blood  or  blood  vessels, 
ha  m  a-t  e  m'e-s  i  s,  or  he  ma- 
(-t£m'C-sl6),  w.  [NL.  See  hema- 
to-;  emksjs.]  Med.  A  vomiting 
of  blood. 

ha  ma  ten  ceph'a-lon,  or  he  ¬ 
ma-  (-tf n-sCf' d-ir»n),  n.  [NL. 
See  H  E M  A  TO-  ;  E  N  c  E  PH  A  LO  N  -] 
Hemorrhage  into  the  brain, 
ha  ma-ther'a-py,  or  he^a- 
(-th^r'd-pT;),  w.  [Ajema-,  hema- 
4-  therauy.]  Med.  'Preatment  of 
disease  ny  the  use  of  blood, 
ha'ma-therm,  or  he'ma-(he'- 
md-thfirm  ;  hSm'd-).  n.  Zool. 
One  of  the  Hamatotherma. 


hama-ther'mal,  ha'ma-ther'- 
mous,  or  he  ma-  (-t  h  d  r'm  d  1  ; 
-mils), a.  Zool.  Hamatothermal. 
Hare. 

ha  mat-hl-dro'sis.  or  he  mat-. 

Var.  Of  HEM  ATI  DROSIS. 
ha'ma-tid.  he'ma-tid  (he'ma- 
tld  ;  hem'd-tld),  n.  [Gr.  al/ua, 
ai/uaTo?,  blood.]  Anat.  A  red 
blood  corpuscle, 
ha  ma-tim'e-ter,  or  he  ma- 
(-tYm'5-tgr),  n.  [haematin,  he- 
matm  4  -meter.]  Physiol.  An 
instrument  for  counting  corpus¬ 
cles  in  blood. 

ha  ma-tin'ic,  or  he  ma-  (-tYn'- 
Yk),  a.  a  Pert,  to,  or  derived 
from,  hamatin  b  =  hematic. 
ha'ma-ti-nu'ri-a,  or  he  ma-  <-tY- 
nu'ri-a),  n.  [NL.  ;  Inematin  4 
-urta.]  Hamoglobinuria. 
ham'a-tite,  ham  a-tit'ic.  Vars. 
of  HEMATITE,  HEMATITIC. 

ha  ma-to'bic  (he'md-to'blk  ; 
hSm'd-),  ha  ma-to'bi-oua  (-t5'- 
or  he  ma-to'-.  a.  [See 
HEM ATOBIL’M.1  Biol.  Living  m, 
or  parasitic  in," the  blood, 
ha  ma  to'bi-um,  or  he  ma-to'- 
(-bY-dm),  v.  [NL.  ;  hsemato- 
4  Gr.  /3to?  life.]  Biol.  Any  or¬ 
ganism  living  in  the  blood, 
ham'a-to-blast  ,  or  hem'a-to- 
(hgm'd-to-bl&st';  he'md-to-),  n. 
[hsemato-,  hemato-  4  -blast.] 
Anat.  A  cell  or  element  which 
develops,  or  is  supposed  to  de¬ 
velop, intoa  red  blood  corpuscle. 
The  term  has  been  applied  to 
certain  cells  of  red  marrow,  the 
microcytes,  and  blood  plaques. 
Ham  a-to-bran'chi-a  (-brai)'- 
kT-d),  n.  pi. .  [NL.  ;  hsemato-  4 
-bronchia.]  Zool.  A  group  of 
arthropods  consisting  of  the  tri- 
lohites,  eurypterids,  and  king 
crabs.  — bran'chi-ate  (-at),  a. 
ham  a-to-ca-thar'tic.  or  hem  a¬ 
to-,  a.  [hsemato-,  hemato-  4 
cathartic.]  Purifying  the  blood, 
ham'a-to-cele',  or  hem'a-to-.  n. 
[lisemato-,  hemato-  4  -cele.] 
Med.  A  tumor  filled  with  blood. 
ham'a-to-chxomeG  or  hem'a- 
to-.  n.  [hsemato-,  hemato-  4 
-chrome.]  A  red  coloring  matter 
in  some  unicellular  alga,  as 
in  the  so-called  red  enow. 


ham  a-to-col'pus,  or  hem  a-to- 

(hem'd-tft-kOl'pds  ;  hc^md-tu-), 
n.  [NL.  See  hemato-;  colpo-.J 
Med.  Accumulation  of  blood  in 
the  vagina. 

Ham'a-toc'ry-a  (h«?m'd-t5k'rY- 
a;  -to-krY'd),  n.pl.  [NL.;  hse w«- 
to-  4  Gr.  Kpvos  cold  ]  Zool.  The 
cold-blooded  vertebrates,  that  is, 
all  but  the  mammals  ami  birds  ; 
—  opposed  to  //sematothenn a. 
ham  a-to-cry'al  (-<1 1 ),  or  hem  a - 
to-,  a.  Zool.  Cold-blooded, 
ham  a-to-crys'taVlin,  or  hem  a- 
to-  (-krls'tdl-Yn ),  n.  [hiemato- 
4  crystalline.]  Hamoglobin. 
ham  a-to-cy'a-nln,  or  hem  a-to- 
(-sY'd-nYn),  n.  =  hemacvanin. 
ham'a-to-cyte',  or  hem'a-to- 
(-sYt/),  n.  =  h.kmacytk. 
ham  a-to-cy-tom'e-ter.  or  hem'¬ 
a-to-,  n.  =  HEMACYTOMETER, 
ham  a-to-cy  to-zo'on,  or  hem  - 
a-to-,  n.  [NL.  ;  hsemato-  4  cyto- 
4  zonn.]  Med.  A  parasite  in¬ 
habiting  the  blood  corpuscles, 
ham  a-to-dy-nam'ics,  or  hem  - 
a-to-,  n.  =  hem  A  DYNAMICS, 
ham  a-to-dy/na-mom'e-ter,  or 
hem  a-to-,  n.  =  h.em  a  dyna¬ 
mometer. 

ham'a  to-glob'u-lin,  or  hem'a- 

to-,  n.  Hamoglobin. 

ham  a-to-hi-dro'sis.  or  hem  a- 

to-,  W.  =  HEM  ATI  DROSIS. 
ha  ma-toi'din  (he'md-toi'dYn  ; 
hem'd-),  n.  Chem.  A  ingment, 
free  from  iron,  formed-  from 
hamatin,  as  in  old  blood  stains, 
and  identical,  according  to 
many,  with  bilirubin, 
ham  a  to-kol'pos.  Var.  of  hem- 
atocolpus. 

ham'a-to-krit'.  Var.  of  hema¬ 
tocrit. 

ha-mat'o-lin,  he-mat'o-lin  (h?- 
mat'o-lYn),  n.  An  iron-free  sub¬ 
stance  formed  by  decomposing 
hematin  in  absence  of  air. 
h®  ma-tol'o-gy,  or  he  ma-  (he'- 
md-tbl'C-jY  ;  lifm'd-),  n.  [hsem- 
ato-,  hemato-  4  -loop.]  That 
branch  of  science  which  relates 
to  the  blood.  -  ham  a  to-log'i- 
cal.  or  hem  a-to-  (h5in/d-tu-l5j'- 
Y-kdl  ;  he'md-),  a. 
ham  a-to-lym-phan'gi-o'ma,  or 
hem  a-to-  (hem'd-tS-lYm-fftn'jY- 


o'md;  he'md-tC-),  n.[NL.;^asm- 
ato-,  hemato-  4  lymph  4  angi¬ 
oma. 1  Med.  A  tumor  mainly  of 
blooa  vessels  and  lymphaticsL 
ha  ma-tom'e-ter, or  he  ma-(he'- 
m  d-t  5  m'f-t  C*  r  :  h  5  m'd-),  n. 
[hsemato-,  hemato-  4  -meter.] 
Physiol.  An  instrument  for  de¬ 
termining  the  number  of  cor¬ 
puscles  in  blood, 
ha  ma-tom'pha-lo-cele/,  or  he'¬ 
ma-  (-fd-ln-seP),  «•  [hsemato-, 
hemato-  4  oiiijihalorele.]  Anum- 
hilical  hernia  tilled  with  blood, 
ham  a-to-per  1  car'di-um.  or 
hem  a-to-,  //.  [NL.  ;  hsemato - 
4  pericardium.]  Accumulation 
of  blood  in  the  pericardium, 
ha  ma-toph'a-gous.  or  he  ma- 
(he'md-tOf'd-gws ;  hem'd-),  a. 
[hsemato-,  hemato-  4  -vhagous.] 
Zool.  Feeding  upon  blood, 
ham  a-to-phil'i  a  (hem'd-t<5- 
fll'Y-a  ;  he'md-),  ham  a-to- 
phil'ic  (-Yk),  or  hem'a-to-.  = 
hemophilia,  hemophilic. 
Ham  a-to-phi-li'na  (-td-fi-lY'- 
nd),  n.pl.  [NL.  ;  hsemato-  4  Gr. 
»/uAo?  loving.]  Zool.  A  group 
consisting  of  the  bloodsucking 
bats  (genera  Desmodus  and  Di- 
jdiyfla).  —  ha  m  a-t  op  h'i-1  in  e 
( h  e'm  d-t  5  f 'Y-l  In;  h  6  m'd- ; 
-lYn),  a. 

ham'a-to-phyte".  or  hem'a-to-, 

n.  [hsemato-,  hr  mat  o-  4  -phyte.] 
Any  vegetable  microorganism 
inhabiting  the  blood, 
ham'a-to-plast'.  or  hem'a-to-, 
n.  [hsemato-,  hemato-  4  -plast.] 
Anat.  =  HEMATO  BLAST. 

ham  a-to-plas'tic,  <"  hem  a-to-, 

a.  [hse  mato-,  hem  a  to-  +  -/dastic.] 
Embry ol.  Forming  blood, 
ham  a-to-poi-e'sis.o/  hem  a-to-, 
n.  [NL. ;  hsemato-,  hemato- A- 
-poiesis.]  Physiol.  Hamato- 
genesis.—  ham  a-to-poi-et'ic,  or 
hem  a-to-.  a. 

ham  a-to-por  phy-ri-nu'rl-a,  or 
hem  a-to-  (-p6r'fY-rY-nu'rY-d),  n. 
[NL.)  Presence  of  liamatopor- 
phyrin  in  the  urine. 
Ha-mat'o-pus(  ht-inat'«5-pds),n. 
[NL.  ;  hsemato-  4  Gr.  ttovs 
foot.]  Zool.  The  genus  of  limic- 
oline  birds  consisting  of  the 
oyster  catchers. 


ham  a-to-sal'plnx, or  hem'a-to-, 

n.  [NL.  ;  hsemato-,  hemato-  4 
salpinx.]  Med.  Accumulation 
of  blood  in  the  Fallopian  tube. 
ham'a-to-scope\  or  hem'a-to-, 
n.  Physiol.  A  hamoscope. 
ham  a-to-sep'sis,  or  hem  a-to-, 
n.  [NL.  ;  hsemato -,  hemato-  4 
sepsis.]  =  septicemia. 
ha  ma-to'sin,  or  he  ma-  (he'md- 
to'sln  ;  h£m'd-),  n.  Chem.  The 
hamatin  from  blood.  Rare. 
ham  a-to-ther'a-py,  or  hem  a- 
to- (him'd-tG-thfr'd-pY  ;  he'md- 

t  M-).  =  HEMATHERAPY. 

Ham  a-to-ther'ma  (-thflr'md), 
n.  pi.  [NL.  ;  hsemato-  4  Gr. 
Oepi uo?  warm.l  Zool.  A  group 
consisting  of  tne  warm-blooded 
vertebrates  (birds  and  mam¬ 
mals). 

ham  a-to-ther'mal,  or  hem  a- to- 

(-mdl),  a.  Zool.  Warm-blooded. 

ham  a-to-tho'rax,  or  hem  a-to-. 

=  HEMOTHORAX. 

ham  a-to-tox'ic,  or  hem'a-to-.  a. 

=  HEM  ATOXIC.  [TOZOON.I 

ham'a-to-zo'a,  n.,  pi.  of  hema-| 
ham'a-to-zo'an,  n.  A  hamato- 
zobn. 

ham  a-to-zo'on,  n. :  pi.  -zoa 
(-d).  [NL. ;  hsemato- zoSn.  \ 
Zool.  Any  parasite  inhabiting 
the  blood,  as  worms  of  the  gen¬ 
era  Fdaria,  Bilharzia,  etc.,  and 
the  malaria  parasite.  —  ham  a- 
to-zo'ic,  a. 

ham  a  to-zy-mot'ic.  or  hem'a- 

to-,  a.  [hsemato-  4  zymotic.]  Of 
or  pert,  to  a  zymosis  of  the  blood. 

ha-mat  u-re'sis.  he  mat  u-re'- 

sis  (  ht-m&tJtt-re'sYs),  n.  [NL.  ; 
hsemato-  4  uresis.]  Hamaturia. 
ha-mau'to-gram,  or  he-mau'- 
(he-m6'tf>-grftm  ;  h8m-3'-),  w. 
[hsemo-,  hemo-  4  auto-  4  -gram.] 
A  hamautograph. 
ha-me-ryth'rin  (h  e'm  f-r  Y  th'- 
rln  ;  h  e  m'?-),  n.  =  h  e:  m  o- 
ERYTHRIN.  [-EMIA.I 

-ha'mi-a  (-he'mY-a).  Var.  of| 
ha  mi-dro'8is,  or  he  ml-dro'sis 
(he'mY-dro'sYs ;  hem'Y-).  = 
H.EM  ATI  DROSIS. 

ha 'mo-chrome,  he'mo-chrome 

(he'mC-krom  ;  h6m'C-),  n. 

II  EM  A  CHROME. 

ha  mo-chro'mo-gen,  or  he  mo- 


(-krd'mfi-jPn),  n.  [hsemochrome 
4  -gen.]  Chem.  A  substanee  re¬ 
garded  as  thechromogenic  com¬ 
ponent  of  hamoglobin. 
ha  mo-chro-mom'e-ter,  or  he'¬ 
mo-  (“krft-mCm'5-tSr),  n.  [hse- 
mochrome  4  meter.]  A  hama- 
tinometer.  —  ha  mo-chro-mom'- 
e-try.  or  he  mo-(-trY).  n. 
ha'mo-cale.  or  he'mo:  (he'mC- 
sel;  h  f  11/6-),  n.  Zool.  See 
ccelom.  -  ha  mo-cce'lic,  or  he  ¬ 
mo-  (-se'lYk),  a. 

ha  mo-crys'tal-lin,  or  he  mo- 
V-krlB'tdl-Yn),  n.  Hamoglobin. 
ha  mo  cy'a-nin.  ha'mo-cyte.  =: 

HEM  AC  Y  AN  IN,  HEMACYTE. 
ha i  mo-cy-tol'y-8is,  or  he  mo- 
(he'niC-si-tOl'P-sYs  ;  hfm'6-),  n. 
[NL.  ;  hsemo-  4  cyto-  4  -lysis.] 
See  HEMOCYTOTRYPSIS. 
ha'mo-cy-tom'e-ter,  h  a  m  o- 
drom'o  graph,  n.  Also  he'mo-. 
=  HEMACYTOMETER,  HEMA- 
DROMOGRAPH. 

ha'mo-dro-mom'e-ter,  or  he  ¬ 
mo-  (h  e'm  o-d  r  ti-m  5  m'P-t  ?  r  ; 
hgm'O-),  n.  A  hamadrometer. 
ha  mo-dy-nam'e-ter  (-dY-nttm'- 
C-t?r  ;  -dr-),  ha'mo  dy  nam'ics, 
n.  Also  he'mo-.  =  hemady- 
nameter,  hem adynamics. 
ha  mo-e-ryth'rin,  or  he  mo- 
( he'm5-f-rYth'rYn  ;  hcm'G-),  ;/. 
l/<a?///o-,  hemo-  4  erythro-  4  -in.l 
Physiol.  Chem.  A  red  pigment 
present  in  the  blood  01  worms 
and  other  invertebrates,  corre¬ 
sponding  to  hamoglobin. 
ha  mo-gen 'e-sis,  or  he  mo-,  n.  = 
hematogenesis. 
ha'mo-glo  bin-a'mi-a.  he'mo- 
glo  bin-e'mi-a.  n.  [NL.;  hsemo- 
globin  4  -stinia.]  Med.  Morbid 
condition  marked  by  presence 
of  free  hamoglobin  in  the  blood, 
ha  mo-glo  bin-if'er  ous,  or  he  ¬ 
mo-  (ne'mb-glo'bY-nYf'er-iIs  ; 
hfm'G-),  a.  [luemoglobm  4  -fer- 
ow«.l  Physiol.  Containing  or 
ielaing  liainoglobin. 
a  mo-glo  bin  o-cho'li  a,  or  he'¬ 
mo-  (-o-K5'lY-d),  n.  [haemoglo¬ 
bin  4  Gr.  \o\ri  bile.]  Presence 
of  hamoglobin  in  the  bile. 

=  ha  mo-glo'bin-om'e-ter,  or  he  - 
I  mo-  (-bm'?-t5r),  n.  [haemoglobin 
4  -meter.]  Physiol.  An  instru- 
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with  oxygen,  as  in  arterial  blood,  it  is  distinguished  as  oxy- 
hxmoglooin ,  which  has  a  brighter  color.  Haemoglobin 
forms  stable  compounds  with  carbon  monoxide  and  nitric 
oxide. 

h®  mo-glo  bi-nu'ri-a,  he  mo  glo  bi  nu'ri  a  (he'mo-glo'- 
bl-nu'rl-d  ;  hSm'o-),  n.  [NL.  ;  haemoglobin  -j — wn'a.] 
a  Med.  The  presence  of  haemoglobin  in  the  urine.  It  is 
due  to  excessive  destruction  of  the  red  blood  corpuscles  in 
the  circulating  blood,  and  occurs  in  septicaemia,  malarial 
fevers,  and  various  forms  of  poisoning,  b  Veter.  Azote¬ 
mia,  a  disease  of  the  horse  in  which  the  above  symptom 
occurs.  —  ha  mo-glo^bi  nu'ric,  or  hemo-  (-rtk),  a. 
h®'moid,  he'moid  (he'moid),  a.  [haemo-,  hemo-  +  -oid: 
cf.  Gr.  cu/AoeiSrjs.]  Physiol.  Resembling  blood ;  haematoid. 
h®'mol,  he'mol  (he'mol ;  -m51),  n.  [Gr.  al/ua  blood. 1 
Pharm.  A  dark  brown  powder  containing  iron,  prepared 
by  the  action  of  zinc  dust  as  a  reducing  agent  upon  the 
coloring  matter  of  the  blood,  and  used  as  a  haematinic. 
h®  mo  ly'sin,  he  mo  ly'sin  (he'md-li'sTn;  hSm'd-),  n. 
[hsemo-i  hemo-  -|-  lysin.]  Physiol.  Chem.  A  substance 
developed  in  the  blood  serum,  capable  of  destroying  red 
corpuscles,  esp.  those  from  another  animal.  If  the  other 
animal  is  of  the  same  species  the  substance  is  called  an 
lsolysin  or  homolysin  ;  if  of  a  different  species,  a  heterolysin. 
See  SIDE-CHAIN  THEORY. 

h®'mo-ny  (he'mo-111),  7i.  [Cf.  L.  H&monia  a  name  of 
Thessaly,  the  land  of  magic.]  A  plant  described  by  Milton 
as  “  of  sovereign  use  against  all  enchantments.” 
h®  mo  phil'i  a,  he  mo-phil'i-a  (he'mo-fTl'T-d ;  hSm'6-), 
n.  [NL.;  haemo-,  hemo-  -f- ~ph.il  -f-  -ia.~\  Med.  A  condition, 
usually  hereditary,  characterized  by  a  tendency  to  profuse 
and  uncontrollable  hemorrhage  even  from  the  slightest 
wounds.  —  h®  mo  phil'ic,  he  mo  phil'ic  (  Tk),  a. 
h»  moph  thal'mi  a,  he  moph  thal'mi-a  (he'mSf-thai'- 
mi-d ;  hgm'5f-),7i.  [NL.  ;  haemo-,  hemo-  -f-  ophthalmia.] 
Med.  An  effusion  of  blood  into  the  eye. 
h®  mo-plas-mo'dl  um,  or  he'mo-  (he'md-pl5z-mo'dT-am  ; 
hgrn'o-),  n.  [NL.;  haemo-  -f -  plosmodium.]  Med.  ct*  Zool. 
A  protozoan  parasite  living  in  the  blood,  as  the  malaria 
parasite. 

h®-mop'ty  sis.  he-mop'ty-sis  (he-mSp'tT-sYs),  n.  [NL. ; 
haemo-,  hemo-  -{-  Gr.  tttvciv  to  spit.]  Med.  Expectoration 
of  blood,  due  usually  to  hemorrhage  of  the  lungs, 
ham'or-rhage  (hgm'<5-raj),  n.  A  discharge  of  blood.  See 
hemorrhage.  —  h®m  or  rhag'ic  (-raj'Tk),  a. 
h®'mo  scope,  he'mo  scope  (he'mo-skop;  hSm'o-),  n. 
[haemo-,  hemo-  -f-  -scope.]  Physiol.  An  instrument  for 
regulating  and  measuring  the  thickness  of  a  layer  of  blood 
for  spectroscopic  examination, 
h®  mo  si-de'rin,  he  mo  si  de'rin  (he'mo-sT-de'rTn ; 
hSm/o-),  7i.  [haemo-,  hemo-  -j-  Gr.  <rt5qpo?  iron.]  Physiol. 
Chem.  A  pigment  containing  iron,  derived  from  hierno- 
globin  during  decomposition  of  blood, 
h®  mo-sid  er-o'sis,  he  mo-sid  er  o'sis  (-sTd'er-o'sTs),  n. 
[NL. ;  haemosiderm ,  hemo-  -j-  -osis.  1  Med.  A  condition 
marked  by  the  deposit  of  haemosiderin  in  the  liver,  occur¬ 
ring  in  certain  blood  diseases  due  to  extensive  destruction 
of  red  blood  corpuscles,  as  in  pernicious  anaemia, 
h®  mo  spa'si  a.  he  mo  spa'si  a  (-spa'zhi-d ;  -sT-d),  n. 
[NL.;  haemo-,  hemo-  -{-  Gr.  <rnav  to  draw.]  Med.  The  draw¬ 
ing  of  blood  to  a  part,  as  by  cupping, 
h®  mo  spas'tic.  hemo-spas'tic  (-spSs'tTk),  a.  [haemo-, 
hemo-  -f-  Gr.  ottokttucos  drawing,  absorbing.]  Med.  Pert, 
to,  or  effecting,  haemospasia.  —  n.  A  haemospastic  agent. 
H®  mo-spo-rid'I-a  (-spo-rld'T-d),  n.  pi.  [NL.  See  HiEMO-  ; 
spore.]  Zool.  A  group  of  Sporozoa  consisting  of  minute 
forms  which  at  some  stage  of  their  existence  inhabit  the 
blood  corpuscles  of  vertebrates.  The  malaria  parasite  is 
an  example,  and  is  sometimes  called  H®  mo  spo  rld'i  um 
[-Tim).  —  h®  mo-spo'rid  (-spo'rld  ;  115),  n 
h®  mo  sta'si  a,  he  mo-sta'si  a  (-sta'zhT-d  ;  -sT-d),  h®- 
mos'ta  sis,  he-mos'ta-sis  (he-mSs'td-sTs),  n.  [NL.  ; 
haemo-,  hemo-  -{-  Gr.  ora xi<;  a  standing  still.]  Med.  a  Stag¬ 
nation  of  blood,  b  Arrest  of  a  hemorrhage,  as  by  the 
ligation  of  arteries. 

h®  mo  Stat'ic,  he  mo-stat'ic  (he/mo-st5t'Tk  ;  hSm'o-),  a. 
[haemo-,  hemo-  -J-  Gr.  ora-ruco?  causing  to  stand.]  Med.  a 
Of  or  relating  to  stagnation  of  the  blood,  b  Serving  to 
arrest  hemorrhage ;  styptic.  —  n.  A  styptic  agent, 
h®  mo  tho'rax,  he'mo  tho'rax  (-tho'r£ks),  n.  [haemo-, 
hemo-  -f-  thorax.]  Extravasation  of  blood  into  the  pleural 
cavity. 


h»/mo-trop'lc,  ho'mo-trop'ic  (he'mo-tr<5p'Tk  ;  hgm'S-), 
a.  [haemo-,  hemo-  -J-  -tropic.]  Chem.  cfc  Med.  Affecting 
the  blood  ;  —  sometimes  used  to  designate  haptophorous 
groups.  See  side-chain  theory. 
haft  (haft),  7i.  [AS.  hae.fl ;  akin  to  D.  &  G.  heft ,  Icel.  hepti, 
and  to  E.  heave,  or  have.]  1.  A  handle  ;  that  part  of  an 
instrument  or  vessel  taken  into  the  hand,  to  hold  or  use 
it ;  usually,  the  hilt  of  a  knife,  sword,  or  dagger. 

2.  Spinning.  That  part  of  a  mule  spindle  on  which  the 
wai  ve  is  secured. 

haft,  v.  t. ;  haft'ed  ;  haft'ing.  To  set  in,  or  furnish  with, 
a  haft ;  as,  to  haft  a  dagger. 

hag  (h&g),  n.  [ME.  hagge,  hegge,  witch,  hag,  AS.  haegtesse  ; 
akin  to  OHG.  hagazussa,  G.  heze,  D.  heks,  Dan.  hex,  Sw. 
haxa.  The  first  part  of  the  word  is  prob.  the  same  as 
E.  haw  a  hedge,  and  the  orig.  meaning  was  peril,  wood 
woman,  wild  woman.]  1.  A  she  demon,  ghost,  or  goblin; 
—  used  variously,  as  to  denote  the  Fury  or  Harpy  of  classic 
myth,  the  malicious  elf  of  Teutonic  belief,  the  bogy  or  hob- 
gobliu  of  folklore,  a  personification  of  sin  or  vice,  a  spirit, 
esp.  an  evil  spirit.  Archaic. 

Blue  meager  hag,  or  stubborn  unlaid  gho6t.  Milton. 
2.  A  woman  who  has  compacted  with  the  Devil ;  a  witch. 

You  secret,  black,  and  midnight  hags.  Shak • 


3.  An  ugly  old  woman,  esp.  one  of  an  evil  or  malicious 
nature  ;  —  formerly  sometimes  applied  to  a  man. 

4.  a  An  appearance  of  light  and  fire  on  a  horse’s  mane  or 
a  man’s  hair.  Obs.  b  A  white  mist.  Dial.  Eng. 

6.  a  =  hagdon.  b  =  hagfish. 

hag'ber-ry  (h5g'bSr-T),  n. ;  pi.  -RIES  (-Tz).  [Cf.  Dan. 
haeggebaer,  Sw.  h'dgg,  Icel.  heggr.]  a  The  bird  cherry. 
Scot.  b  =  HACKBERRY  a. 

hag'don  (hSg'dwn),  n.  A  shearwater;  —  commonly  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  several  species  of  the  North  Atlantic  by  sailors 
and  fishermen.  See  shearwater. 

Ha'gen  (ha'gen),  n.  [G.]  a  In  the  Nibelungenlied,  a 
fierce  Burgundian  warrior,  Gunther’s  uncle,  who  murders 
Siegfried  to  avenge  the  injured  Brunhild,  and  is  eventu¬ 
ally  slain  with  Siegfried’s  sword  by  Kriemhild,  when  he  re¬ 
fuses  to  reveal  the  hiding  place  of  the  treasure  of  the  Ni- 
belung8.  b  In  the  “  Ring  of  the  Nibelungs,”  the  son  of 
Alberich  and  half-brother  of  Gunther.  His  energies  are 
devoted  to  endeavoring  to  secure  the  ring  in  Siegfried’s 
possession.  He  is  swallowed  up  by  the  Rhine. 

Ha  ge'nl-a  (ha-je'nT-a),  n.  [NL.,  after  Karl  Gottfried 
Hagen  (1749-1829),  German  botanist.]  Bot.  A  genus  of 
rosaceous  trees  consisting  of  a  single  species  (//.  abys- 
sinica),  native  of  Abyssinia,  having  pinnate  leaves,  and 
flowers  borne  in  large  panicles.  See  cusso. 

hag 'fish  (hSg'fish'),  n.  Any  of  several  marine  cyclostomes 
allied  to  the  lam¬ 
preys,  which  feed 


upon  fishes,  boring  ^r„u ^l+M****" 
into  their  bodies 
and  devouring  their 
viscera  and  flesh. 

They  constitute  the  Hajffleh  (Myxint  glutinosa).  (£) 
order  Hyperotreta,  syn.  Myxinoidei.  The  hagfishes  are  the 
lowest  existing  craniate  vertebrates.  They  are  eel-like  in 
form,  the  largest  species  attaining  a  length  of  three  feet. 
The  mouth  is  round  and  surrounded  by  eight  tentacles. 
The  tongue  bears  horny  teeth,  the  roof  of  the  mouth  a 
single  tooth.  The  eyes  are  rudimentary  ;  the  ear  has  but 
one  semicircular  canal,  provided  with  an  ampulla  at  each 
end  ;  the  skin  is  smooth  and  secretes  a  great  quantity  of 
slime.  My. vine  glulinosa  and  M.  limosa  are  North  Atlan¬ 
tic  forms,  the  latter  being  common  on  the  American  side. 
Epiati'etus  stouti  is  found  on  the  Pacific  coast  of  the  United 
States. 

hag-ga'da  )  (hd-ga'da),7j..  ;  pi.  -doth  (-doth).  [Rabbinic 

hag-ga'dah  (  haggddd,  fr.  higgid  to  relate.]  a  In  Jewish 
Rabbinical  literature,  a  story,  anecdote,  legend,  or  explan¬ 
atory  narration  ;  hence  [cap.],  collectively,  the  nonlegal 
portion  of  Rabbinical  literature  dealing  with  astronomy, 
astrology,  magic,  medicine,  mysticism,  etc.  b  [cap.]  In 
a  restricted  sense,  that  exegesis  or  exposition  of  the  Scrip¬ 
tures  not  connected  with  the  law,  but  consisting  chiefly  in 
imaginative  developments  of  thoughts  suggested  by  the 
text,  or  a  didactic  or  homiletic  exposition.  Cf.  Halacha, 
midrash,  c  [cap.]  The  ritual  for  Passover  eve  ;  —  more 
fully  called  Haggadah  Shel  Pesah.  This  was  written  in  a 
separate  book,  prob.  not  earlier  than  1100  a.  d. 


hag-gad'ic(hri-g5d'Tk ;  -ga'dTk),hag-gad'i-cal(-g£d'T-kdl, 
-ga'dT-kal),  a.  Pert,  to,  or  in  the  style  of,  the  Haggada. 
hag-ga'dist  (hri-ga'dist),  n.  A  liaggadic  writer,  or  a  stu- 
deut  of  the  Haggada.  —  hag  ga  dis'tic  (hSg'a-dts'tlk),  a. 
Hag'ga-1  (hag's-!),  n.  Bib.  a  A  Hebrew  prophet  who 
flourished  during  the  reign  of  Darius  I.,  about  520  b.  c. 
b  The  Book  of  Haggai.  See  Old  Testament. 
hag'gard  (hSg'ard),  a.  [F.  hagard ;  prob.  of  German 
origin,  and  peril,  orig.  meaning,  of  the  hedge  or  woods, 
wild,  untamed.  See  haw  hedge;  -ard.]  1.  Wild  or  in¬ 
tractable  ;  untamed  or  untrained  ;  —  said  esp.,  Falconry ,  of 
a  hawk  caught  after  acquiring  adult  plumage.  Cf.  eyas. 
2.  [Prob.  influenced  by  hag  a  witch.]  Having  the  expres¬ 
sion  of  one  wasted  by  want,  suffering,  anxiety,  or  age ; 
gaunt ;  as,  haggard  features  ;  haggard  eyes. 

Staring  his  eyes,  and  haggard  was  his  look.  Dryden. 
Syn.  — See  thin. 

hag'gard.  n.  1.  Falconry.  A  haggard  hawk. 

2.  An  intractable  person  ;  a  woman  coy  of  capture.  Obs. 

I  have  loved  this  proud  disdainful  haggard.  Shak. 
hag'gls  (liSg'Ts),  7i.  [Cf.  Scot,  hag  to  hack,  chop.]  A 
pudding  made  of  the  heart,  liver,  lights,  etc.,  of  a  sheep  or 
a  calf,  minced  with  suet,  onions,  oatmeal,  etc.,  seasoned, 
and  boiled  in  the  stomach  of  the  animal.  Scot.  <fr  Eng. 
hag'glsh  (-Tsli),  a.  Like,  or  characteristic  of,  a  hag. 

But  on  us  both  did  haggish  age  steal  on.  Shak. 

—  hag'glsh  ly,  adv.  —  hag'gish-ness,  n. 

hag'gle  (h5g'’l),  v.  t.  ;  hag'gled  (-’Id) ;  hag'gling  (-ling). 
[Freq.  of  Scot,  hag,  of  Scand.  origin  ;  cf.  Icel.  hdggva. 
See  hew.]  1.  To  cut  roughly  or  in  an  unskillful  manner; 
to  hack;  as,  a  boy  haggles  a  stick  of  wood. 

It  would  go  against  my  heart  to  haggle  a  man  that  can  blow 
the  pipes  as  you  can  !  Stevenson. 

2  To  subject  to  caviling  or  chaffering, 
hag'gle  (hSg'’l),  v.  i.  1.  To  cut  clumsily  ;  to  hack. 

2.  To  wrangle;  to  dispute;  esp.,  to  make  difficulties  in 
bargaining  ;  to  stickle  ;  chaffer  ;  higgle. 

3.  To  progress  haltingly. 

hag'i-o-  (hSg'Fo  ;  ha'ji-6-),  hag'!-.  Combining  form  from 
Greek  ayios,  sacred ,  holy. 

hag'i-oc'ra-cy  (hSg'T-Qk'm-sT  ;  ha'jT- ;  277),  n.  ;  pi.  -cies 
(-sTz).  [hagio-  -f-  -cracy.]  Government  by  a  body  of  per¬ 
sons  regarded  as  holy. 

Hag'i-Og'ra-pha  (-5g'rri-fd),  n.  pi.  [L.,  fr.  Gr.  ayioypc^a 
(sc.  /3t/3Aia),  fr.  ayi6ypa<Po<;  written  by  inspiration  ;  dy to? 
sacred,  holy  -f-  ypa^e iv  to  write.]  The  last  of  the  three 
Jewish  divisions  of  the  Old  Testament,  or  that  portion  not 
in  the  Law  and  the  Prophets.  See  Old  Testament.  , 
hag  i-Og'ra-pher  (-fer),  n.  One  of  the  writers  of  the  Hag- 
iographa  ;  also,  a  writer  of  lives  of  the  saints. 
hagi-O-graph'ic  (-6-gr2f'Tk)  )  a.  Pert,  to  the  Hagiographa 
hag  1  o  graph'l-cal  (  T-kal)  I  or  to  hagiography, 
hag'l-og'ra-phy  (hag'I-Qg'rd-ft ;  ha'jT-;  277),  n.  1.  The 
Hagiographa.  Obs. 

2.  Biography  of  saints  ;  saints’  lives  ;  hagiology. 
hag'i-Ol'a-try  (-51'd-trT),  n.  [hagio-  -f-  -laity.]  The  in¬ 
vocation  or  worship  of  saints.  —  hag  1-ol'a  ter  (-t§r),  ti. 

—  hag  i-ol'a  trous  (  tr?7s),  a. 

hag  i-ol'o-gy  (-jT),  n. ;  pi.  -gies  (-jTz).  [hagio-  -logy.] 
The  history  or  description  of  the  sacred  writings  or  of 
sacred  persons ;  a  narrative  of  the  lives  of  the  saints ;  a 
catalogue  of  saints.  —  hag'i-o-log'ic  (-o-15j'Tk),  hag  1  0- 
log'i-cal  (-T-kal),  a.  —  hag  i-ol'o_gist  (-jTst),  ti. 
hag'i  0-scope'  (hSg'T-6-skop' ;  ha'jT-o-),  7 1.  [hagio-  -f- 

-scope.]  An  opening,  or  squint,  in  the  interior  walls  of  a 
cruciform  church  to  afford  a  view  of  the  altar  to  those  in 
the  transepts.  — hag  i-O-SCOp'ic  (-skop'Tk),  a. 
hag'rlde  (hSg'rld'),  v.  t. ;  pret.  -rode'  (-rod') ;  p.  p.  -rit/- 
den  (-nd'’n) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  -rid'ing  (-rld'Tng).  To  ride 
or  harass  (a  person),  as  a  hag,  or  witch;  to  afflict  with 
nightmare ;  hence,  to  harass  ;  torment :  —  chiefly  in p.  p. 
hag’s  tooth  (h£gz).  a  Naut.  An  ugly  irregularity  m  the 
pattern  of  matting  or  pointing,  b  =  hake’s  tooth. 
Hague  Tribunal  (hag).  The  permanent  court  of  arbitra¬ 
tion  created  by  the  “International  Convention  for  the  Pa¬ 
cific  Settlement  of  International  Disputes,”  adopted  by  the 
International  Peace  Conference  of  1899.  It  is  composed 
of  persons  of  known  competency  in  questions  of  inter¬ 
national  law',  nominated  by  the  signatory  powers.  From 
these  persons  an  arbitration  tribunal  is  chosen  by  the  par¬ 
ties  to  a  difference  submitted  to  the  court.  On  the  failure 
of  the  parties  to  agree  directly  on  the  arbitrators,  each 
chooses  two  arbitrators,  and  an  umpire  is  selected  by  them, 
by  a  third  power,  or  by  two  powers  selected  by  the  parties. 


ment  for  estimating  haemoglo¬ 
bin,  as  a  hiematinometer.  —  hae^ 
mo-glo  bln-om'e-try.orhe  mo-.n. 
hae  mo-glob'u-lin,  or  he  mo- 
(-glbb'nlln),  n.  Haemoglobin, 
hae  'mo-1  ymph,  or  he'mo-  (he'- 
mfi-lYmf ;  hgm'iV),  n.  (/la’mo- 
-f  lumph.)  Zool.  The  fluid  in  the 
body  cavity  of  some  inverte¬ 
brates.  regarded  as  correspond¬ 
ing  to  the  blood  and  lymph  of 
higher  animals.  hae/mo-lym- 
phat'ic,  or  he  mo-  (-llm-fttt'- 
ik),  a. 

hae-mol'y-sis,  or  he-mol'-  (hfc- 
mbl'I-sTs),  n.,  hae  mo-lyt'ic,  or 
he  mo-  (he'mS-lIt'Tk  ;  nSm'8-), 
a.  Physiol.  =  ii.kmatolysis, 

H.EMATOLYTIC. 

hae  mo-ma-nom'e-ter,  or  he'mo- 

(-md-nbm't-tSr),  n.  [hietno-, 
hemo-  -f-  manometer.)  =  ii.ema- 
DYNAMETER 

hae-mom'e-ter.  or  he-mom'-  (h£- 
m5m'P-t£r),  n.  [htemo-,  hemo- 
-f-  -meter.)  =  ii.ema  dynam  ete  r. 
hae  mo-me'tra.  or  he  mo-  (he'- 
mO-me'trd  ;  hem'0-),  h.  Med. 

=  H  .EM  ATOM  ETR  A. 

Hae'mon  (he'mbn),  n.  [L.,  fr. 
Gr.  Ai/xio^.]  See  Antigone. 
haemo-per  i-car'di-um,  or  he'¬ 
mo-  ( he/mo-per/I-kar'dT-iIrn  ; 
hSm'8-),  n.  —  n asmatoceki- 
CARDIUM. 

hae  mo  pho'bi-a.  or  he'mo-  (-f5'- 
bY-d),  n.  =  H/EM atophobi A. 
haB  mo  plas'tic.  or  he'mo- 
(-pl&s'tYk),  a.  Haematoplnstic. 
hae  mo  pneu  mo-tho'rax.  or  he  ¬ 
mo-.  w.  [hsemo — f-  pnrumotho- 
ra.r.l  Med.  Accumulation  of 
blood  and  air  in  pleurul  cavity 
hae  mo-poi-e'sis,  or  he  mo-  (h*e'- 
mS-poi-e'sYs;  h6m  o-).  =  h.km- 
itopoiesis.  —  hae  mo  pol-et'- 
„c,  or  he  mo-  (-poi-Ct'lk),  a.  J 


hae  mor 'rho-din.  he-mor'rho-dln 

(hf-mbr'o-dYn),  n.  [Aremo- 
-I-  Gr.  pobov  rose.]  Chem.  A  red 
pigment  extracted  from  meat 
by  boiling  with  alcohol, 
hae  mor-rhoe'a  (h  e^n  <5-r  e'd  ; 
h?m'0-).  Yar.  of  hemorrhea. 
haemorrhoid,  n.  [L.  haemor- 
rhcfis,  -idis,  Gr.  ai/xoppoi?.]  A 
serpent  whose  bite  was  fabled 
to  cause  hemorrhage.  Ohs. 
haem'or-rhoid.  Var  of  hemor¬ 
rhoid. —  haem  or-rhoi' dal,  a. 
hae  mo-ta-chom'e-ter,  or  he'mo- 
(he/m6-td-k5m'?-t?r  ;  h?m'S-). 

=  ll.EMATACHOMETER.  —  hae  mo- 

ta-chom 'e-try,  or  he'mo-  ( -trY ),  n . 
Hae-mu'li-daB  (hP-mn'lY-de).  Hae- 
mu'lon  (-15n).  Hae  mu  Ion 'l  dae 
(he'mfl-lbn'Y-de  ;  hSm'O-),  n. 
[NL.  ;  Gr.  alpa  blood  +  ovAa 
gums.]  Zool.  See  grunt,  2. 

haer.  +  hair. 

haer  e-dip 'e-ty.  hae-red'l-tas. 
hae'res,  etc.  vars.  of  heredii*- 

ETY,  HEREDITAS,  HERBS,  etc. 
ha'e-re-ma'i  (ha'ft-ra-mu'e),  or 
ha'e-re  ma'i ,  inter  j.  Lit.,  come 
hither  ;  hence,  welcome  ;  —  a 
Maori  salutation.  Collog.,  Mew 
Zealand  Australia. 
haere8ie,  haeretik,  etc.  +  her¬ 
eby,  heretic,  etc. 

||  hae-re'ti-co.  or  he-re'ti-co, 
com  bu-ren'do  (hf-rf  t'l-ko 
kbm'bd-rgn'dd).  [L.]  Lam.  See 
DE  H.ERETICO  COMBURENDO. 

haerre.  f  her. 

haes.  -f  hest.  [atom.  Scot.  | 
haet  (hat).  Var.  of  hate,  an | 

haet.  haete.  +  heat. 

haeved.  head. 

haf,  hafe.  ^  have. 

haf.  Obs.  pret.  of  heave. 
hafde  had. 

,  hafelea.  haveless. 


hafene.  +  haven. 
haf'fet  (haf'<  t  ;  -Yt),  n.  [AS. 
healfheSfod  the  fore  part  of  the 
head,  lit.,  half-head.]  Cheek; 
temple.  Scot.  Sr  Dial.  Ena. 
haf'fle  (haf'M;  Af'’l),  i.  [Cf. 
D.  haffelen  to  mumble,  fumble.] 
To  stammer  ;  also,  to  quibble  or 
prevaricate.  Dial.  Eng. 
haff'lins  (hiif'lYnz  ;  iif'-).  Var. 
of  HALFLINGS.  Ob8.  Or  Scot.  3f 

Dial.  Eng. 

ha'flz  (ha'fYz),  n.  [Ar.  hdfiz.) 
A  Mohammedan  who  knows  the 
Koran  by  heart  ;  —  a  title  of  re¬ 
spect. 

hafles.  +  HAVELESS. 

haft,  v.  i.  [Cf.  dial,  heft  to  pre¬ 
varicate,  to  nonplus.]  To  be 
shifty  ;  to  cavil  ;  to  put  off.  Ohs. 
haft  (haft),  n.  A  place  devoted 
to  a  settled  use,  as  for  pasture. 
Scot.  Sr  Dial.  Eng. 
haft.  r.  t.  To  settle.  Scot.  Sr 
Dial.  Eng. 

haft.  n.  An  islet  in  a  pool.  Dial. 
Eng. 

haf'te.  f  had,  pret.  Sr  />.  />. 
haft'er,  n.  One  who  makes  or 
tits  hafts,  or  handles, 
haft'er,  n.  [See  haft  to  cavil.] 
A  caviler  ;  a  wrangler.  Obs. 
hag  (dial.  hag.  ag,  ftg),  v.  t.  Obs. 
or  Dial.  Eng.  a  To  harass  ;  tor¬ 
ment  ;  terrify,  b  To  goad  on  ; 
egg  on.  c  To  tire  out :  fatigue, 
hag,  r.  i.  To  move  feebly.  Ohs. 
hag  (dial.  hag.  Ag,  &g),  r.  t.  [  Icel. 
hdggva.  Cf.  hew.1  To  hack  ; 
cut ;  chop.  Scot.  Sr  Dial.  Eng. 
hag,  7i.  [Scot,  hag  to  cut ;  cf. 
Icel.  hogg  a  stroke,  hewing 
down,  hoggva  to  strike,  hew.] 
Scot.  Sr  Dial.  Eng.  a  A  notch  ; 
hack,  b  A  stump,  c  A  part  of 
a  wood  marked  off  for  felling, 
or  which  has  been  felled,  d  A 


cutting  of  trees,  or  the  quantity 
of  wood  cut. 

hag,  77.  [Cf.  Icel.  hngi  a  pasture, 
akin  to  E.  haw  a  hedge.]  An  in¬ 
closed  wood  or  copse  ;  a  small 
wood.  Dial.  Eng. 
hag.  n.  [Cf.  Icel.  hogg  a  ravine.] 
Scot.  Sr  Dial.  Eng.  a  A  quag¬ 
mire  ;  marsh  ;  bog.  b  A  firm 
spot  in  a  bog.  c  The  projec¬ 
tion  of  peat  where  cutting  lias 
stopped,  or  the  overhanging 
edge  of  a  stream. 

Hag.  Abbr.  Haggai. 

Ha'gab  (ha'g&b).  Bib. 

Hag'a  ba,  or  Hag'a-bah  ( h&g'a- 
bii  ;  hd-ga'ba).  Bib. 
hagabag.  +  huckaback. 
ha-ga'da,  ha-ga'dlst,  etc.  Vars. 
of  haggada,  etc. 
hagalef.  Var.  of  hogalif. 
Ha'gar  (ha'gtir),  n.  Bib.  An 
Egyptian  concubineof  Abraham 
and  slaveof  Sarah,  who  wasdriv- 
en  into  the  desert  with  Ishmael, 
because  of  Sarah's  jealousy. 

Ha  gar-enes'  (-enz')t  n.  pi. 
[From  Hagar  ;  cf.  LL.  Agare- 
71715,  fr.  L.  Agar  Hagar.]  Bib. 
An  Arabian  or  Aramaean  pastor¬ 
al  tribe. 

Ha'gar-ite  (-Tt),  n.  Bib.  One 
of  a  pastoral  tribe,  prob.  the 
same  as  the  Hagarenes. 
hag 'boat7,  n.  Any  of  several 
old-time  clumsy  vessels,  usually 
clinker-built  and  one-masted, 
hag'bolt'.  Var.  of  hackbolt. 
hag 'born',  a.  Born  of  a  hag  or 
witch. 

hag 'bush  .  hack  bush. 

hag 'but  Var.  of  hackbut. 
Archaic.  [HAGDON.  | 

hag 'den,  -din,  -down.  Vars.  of  j 
hage  +  awe. 

Ha'ger-ite./?.  Bib.  =  Hagarite. 
hagg.  Var.  of  hag. 


hag'ga-day  (hag 'd -da;  ug'-), 

A  aoorlatcn.  Dial.  Eng. 
hag'gard,  n.  [Cf.  hag  an  old 
woman.]  Hag  ;  witch.  Obs. 
hag'gard  (hdg'?rd),  n.  [Cf. 
Icel.  heygartSr.  Oxf.  E.  D.  See 
hay;  yard  inclosure.]  A  stack¬ 
yard.  Scot.,  Jr.,  Isle  of  Man. 
hag'gard-ly,  adv.  of  haggard. 
hag'gard  ness,  7/.  See -ness. 
hag'gas.  Obs.  or  dial.  Eng.  var. 
of  haggis. 

hagge.  +  hag,  a  witch, 
hagged  (hftgd  :  hfig'£d  ;  -Yd),  a. 
Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng.  a  Be¬ 

witched;  haglike.  b  Haggard, 
hag'geis.  -f  haggis.  [Bib.\ 

Hag'ge-ri  ( hflg'6-rT ;  hd-ge'rl).  | 
Hag'gi  (httg'Y).  Bib. 

Hag-gl'a  (hd-gl'a).  D.  Bib. 
Hag-gi'ah  Bib. 
hag'gis-ter,  n.  [Cf.  Fries,  hak- 
ster,  dkster.)  A  magpie.  Obs. 
or  Dial.  Eng. 

Hag'gites  (h&g'Its),  n. jd.  Bib. 
Hag'gith  (nftg'lth).  Bib. 
hag'gle,  n.  Act  of  haggling, 
hag'gle  (hdg'’l  ;  dg'T),  n.  Sr  v. 
Hail.  Dial.  Eng. 
hag'gler  (h&g'l?r),  n.  1.  One 
who  haggles. 

2.  A  huckster.  Eng. 
hag'gly  (-1Y).  a.  1.  Hacked  ; 
haggled.  Dial.  Eng. 

2.  Chaffering  ;  haggling.  Rare. 
hag'gred.  haggard,  a. 
hag'gus.  Obs.  or  dial.  Eng. 
var  of  HAGGIS, 
haghe  +  ha.  haw. 
hagher.  a.  [Cf.  Icel.  hagr.) 
Apt  ;  skillful.  Obs. 
haghtil.  *f*  ettle. 
hagi-  See  hagio-. 
haygl  (ha'ge),  n.  [Native  name.] 
A  Japanese  bush  clover  ( Les - 
pedeza  bicolor). 

Ha'gi-a  (ha'gY-d).  Bib. 


hag'i-ar'chy  (hftg'Y-iir'kY ;  ha'- 
jY-),  n.  [ hagio -  -f  -archy.)  Gov¬ 
ernment  by  men  in  holy  orders, 
hag  i-og'ra-phal  (-Sg'ra-fdl),  a. 
Hugiographic.  Rare. 
hag  i  og'ra-phist  (-fYst),  n.  A 
hagiographer. 

hag  i-o  ma'ni-a  (hfig'Y-6-mS'- 

nY-a  ;  ha'jY-),  n.  [hagio-  +  ma¬ 
nia.)  Mania  for  sainthood.  R. 
hag  i-o-pho'bi  a  (-ffi'bY-<i),  n. 
[ hagio -  -I-  -phobia.)  Morbid 
dread  of  holy  things, 
hagiotat,  n.  [Gr.  dyiwraro?, 
su  perl,  of  ay  to?  holy ;  cf.  F.  (Ra¬ 
belais)  agiotate.)  Holy  one.  Obs. 
hag'ls-ter.  Var.  of  hagoister. 
hag'i,  hag'ld.  Haggle,  haggled. 
Ref.  Sp. 

hag'le  (dial.  h)dg'’l  ;  hftg'’l). 
Obs.  or  dial.  Eng.  for  haggle. 
hag'let,  7i  A  shearwater, 
hag'lin.  n.  =  hagdon. 
hag 'mall.  Var.  of  h  kckimal. 
hag'ma-na',  hag'me-na'.  Obs. 
or  Scot,  and  dial.  Eng.  vars.  of 
hogmanay. 

hag  moth.  A  North  American 
moth  (  J*hobetron  pithecium ),  the 
larva  of  which  has  curious  side 
appendages,  and  feeds  on  fruit 
trees.  [haggaday.I 

hag'o-day.  Dial.  Eng.  var.  of  | 
Hag'rl  (h&g'rT).  Bib. 
hag 'seed',  ti.  Offspring  of  a  hag. 
hag'ship,  n.  See  -ship. 
hag'ta  per,  n.  [Cf.  hag  ;  Hio- 
taper.]  The  great  mullein, 
hague (dial,  ag,  ftg).  Dial.  Eng. 
var.  of  haw,  tne  fruit. 

Hague  Peace  Conference  =  In¬ 
ternational  Peace  Confer¬ 
ence. 

hag'weed',  tl.  =  broom  a 
hag'-wood  ,  ti.  [From  hag  a 
copse.]  A  copsewood.  Scot. 
hag 'worm',  n.  [Cf.  Icel.  hog- 
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ha-ha'  (ha-ha'),  n.  [F.  haha,  prob.  orig.  an  exclamation 
of  surprise  ;  cf.  OF.  hahai  a  cry  of  alarm.]  A  sunk  fence; 
a  fence,  wall,  or  ditch,  not  visible  till  one  is  close  upon  it. 
Hah'ne-man'ni-an  (ha'ni-mSu'T-an),  a.  Relating  to,  or 
derived  from,  S.  C.  F.  Hahnemann  (1755-1843),  founder 
of  homeopathy. 

Hah'ne-mann-ism  (ha'ne-man-Tz’m),  n.  Med.  The  form 
of  homeopathy  taught  by  Hahnemann.  See  homeopathy. 
Hal'da  (hi'da),  n.  Also  Hai'dah.  An  Indian  of  the  most 
important  division  of  the  Skittagetan  stock,  dwelling  on 
Queen  Charlotte  Island,  British  Columbia.  The  Haidas 
are  noted  for  their  wood  and  slate  carvings  and  for  their 
seamanship.  Formerly  they  were  powerful  and  warlike. 
—  Hal'dan  (hl'dSn),  a. 

Hai'ding-er’s  brush'es  (lu'dlng-erz).  [After  Wilhelm 
von  Havlinger,  an  Austrian  mineralogist,  who  discovered 
them.]  Optics.  A  pair  of  bluish  brushes  of  light  which  ap¬ 
pear  in  any  bright  field  of  view  when  the  light  entering 
the  eye  from  it  is  polarized. 

Hai'duk  ( hl'd  ook),  n.  Also  Hey'duck,  -duke,  due,  etc. 
[G.  haiduck, ,  heiduck ,  fr.  Hung,  hajdu.']  One  of  the  ban¬ 
dit  mountaineers  among  the  Balkan  Slavs,  who  did  much 
to  bring  on  the  struggle  resulting  in  independence  from 
Turkish  rule  ;  also,  in  Hungary,  one  of  a  class  of  merce¬ 
nary  foot  soldiers  who  received  privileges  of  nobility  and 
local  independence  in  1605.  Hence  :  a  In  Hungary  and 
Poland,  a  domestic  in  the  household  of  a  noble,  b  For¬ 
merly,  in  France,  an  outrider  in  Hungarian  costume, 
hai'kwan'  (hi'kwan'),  n.  [Chin.  ihai3-kuani.']  Chinese 
maritime  customs.  —  haikwan  tael.  A  Chinese  weight 
(ifo  catty)  equivalent  to  1^  oz.  or  37.801  g.  See  tael; 
coin,  Table. 

hail  (hal),  n.  [ME.  hail,  ha^el,  AS.  htegel ,  hagol ;  akin  to 
D.,  G.,  Dan.,  &  Sw.  hagel ,  Icel.  hagl ;  cf.  Gr.  k6.\\7 |£  peb¬ 
ble.]  1.  Small  roundish  masses  of  ice  precipitated  from 
the  clouds,  where  they  are  formed  by  the  freezing  of  vapor. 
The  separate  masses  or  grains  are  called  hailstones. 

2.  A  hailstorm.  Now  Rare. 

3.  Hence,  a  “storm”  or  shower  of  anything  likened  to 
hail ;  as,  a  hail  of  bullets. 

hail,  v.  i. ;  hailed  (bald)  j  hail'ino.  [ME.  haylen,  AS. 
hagai inn .]  To  precipitate  hail, 
hall,  v.  t.  To  shower  forcibly  down,  as  hail, 
hail,  v.  t.  [ME.  hailen ,  heilen ,  fr.  heil,  hail,  n.  &  a.,  used 
in  greeting,  Icel.  heill  hale,  sound,  used  in  greeting.  See 
hale  sound.]  1.  To  salute,  as  by  saying  “hail ;  ”  to  wel¬ 
come  ;  to  greet ;  also,  with  a  complementary  object,  to 
name  or  designate  in  greeting  ;  as,  they  hailed  him  king. 

All  men  hailed  me  happy.  Milton. 

2.  To  call  loudly  to,  or  after ;  to  accost ;  address. 

Syn.  — See  greet. 

hail,  v.  i.  Chiefly  Naut.  To  call  out  in  order  to  attract  at¬ 
tention,  extend  greetings,  make  inquiries,  announce  one’s 
home  port,  or  the  like  ;  as,  the  stranger  hailed. 
to  hail  from,  to  own  or  announce  as  the  port  from  which  a 
vessel  comes  or  is  registered,  as  is  done  when  hailing ; 
hence,  to  come  from  or  claim  as  one’s  home  ;  as,  the  brig 
hailed  from  Boston  and  her  crew  from  New  York. 
hail,  interj.  [Prob.  orig.  be  hail.  See  hail,  a.  ct*  v.  f.]  An 
exclamation  of  respectful  or  reverent  salutation,  or,  occa¬ 
sionally,  of  familiar  greeting.  “Hail,  brave  friend.”  Shak. 
Hail  Mary,  a  form  of  prayer  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
invoking  the  Virgin.  See  Ave  Maria. 
hail.  7i.  Act  of  hailing ;  a  wish  of  health  ;  a  salutation. 
“Their  puissant  hail."  M.  Arnold. 

hail  fellow,  o/  hail'— fel  low.  A  phrase  used  as  an  adjec¬ 
tive,  noun,  or  adverb,  originating  in  the  old  greeting 
“  Hail,  fellow,”  and  hence  signifying  intimacy  or  comrade¬ 
ship.  The  phrase  hail  fellow  well  met  is  similarly  used  ;  as, 
to  be  hail  fellow  well  met  with  every  one. 

Where  diddest  thou  learn  that  being  .  .  .  suffered  to  be  famil¬ 
iar  thou  shouldest  wax  hail  fellow  ?  •  Lyly. 

hail'stoi.e  (hal'ston'),  n.  [AS.  hagol  stdn.~\  A  single  par¬ 
ticle  of  ice  falling  from  a  cloud  ;  a  pellet  of  hail, 
hail'storm  (-storm'),  n.  A  storm  accompanied  with  hail ; 
a  shower  of  hail. 

hair  (hSr),  n.  [ME.  her,  heer ,  hfer ,  AS.  hser ;  akin  to 
OFries.  her.  D.  &  G.  haar,  OHG.  &  Icel.  hdr,  Dan.  haar, 
Sw.  hdr ;  cf.  Lith.  kasa.  The  E.  word  was  confused  with 
ME.  haire  haircloth,  F.  haire,  of  G.  origin ;  cf.  OHG. 
hdrra ,  for  harja ,  fr.  hdr  hair.]  1.  A  slender  threadlike 
outgrowth  of  an  animal ;  esp.,  one  of  the  filaments  which 
form  the  characteristic  coat  of  mammals.  The  hairs  of 
mammals  have  a  structure  and  manner  of  growth  found 
in  no  other  group.  They  are  outgrowths  of  the  epidermis 
only,  containing  neither  blood  vessels  nor  nerves,  and  are 
composed  of  homy  substance  (keratin).  The  root ,  or  base, 
of  a  hair  is  contained  in  a  tubular  sheath  (the  hair  follicle) 
formed  by  the  downward  extension  of  the  epidermis.  It 
is  from  the  extreme  bottom  of  this  follicle  that,  the  hair 
grows,  the  necessary  nourishment  being  supplied  by  the 


blood  vessels  in  a  vascular  papilla  extending  into  the  fol¬ 
licle  and  a  short  distance  into  the  bulb  or  enlarged  lower 
extremity  of  the  hair  itself.  Only  the  lower  part  of  the 
root  lives  and  grows,  pushing  out  by  its  growth  the  part 
already  formed.  Hairs  are  usually  more  or  less  pigmented, 
and  are  composed  chiefly  of  elongated  and  modified  epider¬ 
mal  cells,  covered  by  a  cuticle  of  flat  imbricated  cells  giv¬ 
ing  a  more  or  less  rough  surface.  Large  hairs  have  a  cen¬ 
tral  medulla  or  pith  usually  containing  some  air.  Very 
stiff  hairs  are  called  bristles  ;  if  stiff  and  sharp-pointed,  as 
in  the  hedgehog,  they  become  spines.  See  skin,  lllust. 

2  In  a  collective  sense,  the  coat  or  aggregate  of  hairs  cov¬ 
ering  the  body  of  an  animal  or  some  particular  part,  esp.  that 
covering  the  human  head  or  cranium.  In  exact  usage  the 
term  hair  is  restricted  to  the  forms  in  which  the  individual 
hairs  are  fairly  coarse  and  more  or  less  straight.  If  they 
are  very  fine  and  thickly  placed,  as  in  the  beaver,  the 
coat  is  more  exactly  termed  fur ;  while  if  they  are  fine 
and  kinky,  with  a  rough  surface  giving  them  a  tendency 
to  felt  or  mat  together,  as  on  sheep,  the  coat  is  termed 
wool.  In  anthropology,  hair  is  one  of  the  most  constant 
physical  traits,  and  it  has  been  used  as  the  basis  for  several 
classifications  of  mankind.  Three  main  types  are  gener¬ 
ally  distinguished :  the  short  woolly  hair  of  the  Negro, 
set  in  a  curved  follicle  and  flat  in  section ;  the  wavy  hair 
of  the  Caucasian,  set  in  a  straight  follicle,  oval  in  section, 
and  usually  longer  on  females  than  on  males ;  and  the 
straight  lank  hair  of  the  Mongolian  and  American  In¬ 
dian,  round  in  section  and  long  and  coarse  on  both  sexes. 
The  European  type  of  hair  is  sometimes  considered  as 
a  variety  of  the  straight.  Hence  Huxley  makes  but  two 
main  types  ( Lewtridti.  the  smooth-haired  peoples,  and 
Ulot rich  i ,  the  woolly-haired) ;  so  also  Haeckel,  whose  clas¬ 
sification  is:  (1)  Ulotriches  (woolly-haired),  including  the 
Lophocomi  (tuft-haired),  as  the  Hottentots  (cf.  peppercorn), 
and  the  Eriocomi  (fleecy-haired),  as  the  Negroes.  (2)  Lisso- 
triches  (lank-haired),  including  the  Euthycomi  (straight- 
haired).  as  the  Mongols,  and  the  Euplocomi  (curly-haired), 
as  the  Dravidians.  see  man. 

3.  Bot.  An  outgrowth  of  the  epidermis,  consisting  of  one 
or  of  several  cells,  and  assuming  a  variety  of  forms.  Hairs 
may  be  simple,  branched,  or  stellate,  and  are  often  gland- 
tipped.  Collectively  they  constitute  the  pubescence. 

4.  Fabric  made  of  hair;  haircloth  ;  a  mat  or  wrap  of  such 
fabric,  as  used  in  drying  hops,  extracting  oils,  etc. 

5.  Firearms.  In  the  lock  mechanism,  a  secondary  spring 
device  acting  upon  the  tumbler  catch,  which  is  withdraw  n 
from  the  tumbler  by  the  hair  trigger.  See  hair  trigger. 
6  Any  very  small  distance,  or  degree  ;  a  hairbreadth, 
against  the  hair,  contrary  to  the  direction  in  which  the  hair 
naturally  lies  ;  hence,  against  one’s  wishes  or  inclinations ; 
against  the  grain.  —  a  h.  of  the  (same)  dog  (that  bit),  a  partial 
application  of  the  cause  of  an  ill  as  a  remedy  for  it ;  —  in 
allusion  to  the  superstition  that  a  hair  from  a  dog  that  has 
bitten  one  will  cure  the  bite ;  often,  specif.,  a  drink  of 
liquor  on  the  morning  after  much  drinking. —  h.  and  hide, 
h.  and  hoof.  Obs.  equivs.  of  hide  and  hair. 

hair  ball-  Veter.  A  concretion  formed  in  the  stomach  of 
cattle  and  other  animals  from  hairs  swallowed  by  them 
while  licking  the  body  or  from  indigestible  vegetable  fiber, 
as  of  oat  spears,  clover  hair,  or  cactus  spines.  Cf .  bezoar. 
hair'-branclr  tree.  A  South  African  hamamelidaceous 
shrub  ( Trichocladus  crinitus),  having  persistent  entire 
leaves  clothed  with  woolly  or  villous  pubescence, 
hair'breadth'  (h&r'bredth'),  n .,  hair’s  breadth  (h&rz). 
The  diameter  or  breadth  of  a  hair  ;  a  very  small  distance  ; 
sometimes,  definitely,  the  forty-eighth  part  of  an  inch, 
hair 'breadth',  a.  Having  the  breadth  of  a  hair  ;  very  nar¬ 
row;  as,  a  hairbreadth  escape, 
hair 'brush'  (-brush'),  n.  A  brush  for  the  hair, 
hair  bulb.  Anal.  The  bulbous  expansion  of  a  hair’s  root, 
hair'eap'  moss,  hair'eap  (hSr'kSp'),  w.,  or  hair  moss. 
Any  moss  of  the  genus  Polytrichum  having  a  hairy  calyp- 
tra,  esp.  P.  juniper inum. 

hair  cell.  Anat.  One  of  the  cells,  bearing  a  tuft  of  fine 
hairs,  which  occur  in  the  auditory  epithelium  along  the 
inner  and  outer  sides  of  the  series  of  rods  of  Corti  (distin¬ 
guished  as  inner  and  outer  hair  cells  respectively),  and  in 
the  maculae  and  cristae  acousticae.  See  organ  of  Corti. 
hair'cloth'  (-kl8th';  205),  n.  A  fabric  made  wholly  or  in 
part  of  camel’s  hair  or  horsehair,  often  having  a  cotton, 
linen,  or  worsted  warp,  used  for  furniture  covering,  gar¬ 
ments,  stiffening,  etc. 

hair'-CUP  flower  An  Australian  myrtaceous  shrub 
( Calylhrii  tetragona)  having  a  calyx  bearing  a  cup-shaped 
crown  of  bristles. 

hair'dress  er  (-drSs'er),  n.  One  who  dresses  or  cuts  hair  ; 
a  barber.  —  hair'dress  ing,  n. 
haired  (h£rd),/>.  a.  Having  hair. 

hair  glove.  A  glove  of  horsehair  for  rubbing  the  skin, 
hair  grass.  Any  grass  with  slender  wiry  culms  or  leaves, 
as  A  g  rest  is  scabra ,  Deschampsia  aespitosa,  and  I),  flexuosa. 
hair  hygrometer.  A  crude  hygrometer  consisting  essen¬ 
tially  of  an  index  actuated  by  a  hair  which  expands  or 
contracts  according  to  increasing  or  decreasing  moisture 
in  the  air.  It  is  useful  only  as  a  hygroscope. 


hair  line.  A  very  slender  line. 

hair  pencil.  A  brush  or  pencil  made  of  fine  hair,  for 
painting  ;  —  generally  called  by  the  name  of  the  hair  used, 
as  camel' s-hair  pencil,  sable' s-hair  pencil ,  etc. 
hair'pin'  (h&r'pin'),  n.  A  pin,  usually  forked,  often  orna¬ 
mental,  made  of  wire,  shell,  celluloid,  etc.,  used  for  fasten¬ 
ing  the  hair,  or  a  headdress,  in  place, 
hair  powder.  A  white  perfumed  powder,  as  of  flour  or 
starch,  formerly  much  used  for  sprinkling  on  the  hair  of 
the  head,  or  on  wigs. 

hair  salt.  [A .translation  of  G.  haarsalz.]  Min .  a  Epsom- 
ite  when  in  silky  fibers,  b  A  similar  form  of  aluuogen. 
hair  seal.  Any  seal  except  a  fur  seal, 
hair  shirt-  A  shirt,  or  a  band  for  the  loins,  made  of  horse¬ 
hair,  and  worn  as  a  penance. 

hair  sieve  A  sieve  or  strainer  with  a  haircloth  bottom, 
hair  space.  Print.  The  thinnest  metal  space  made  by 
type  founders,  commonly  6  to  the  era. 
hair'split  ter  (hSr'splTt'er),  7i.  One  who  makes  excessively 
nice  or  needless  distinctions  in  reasoning;  one  who  quib¬ 
bles.  “  The  caviling  hair  splitter."  De  Quincey. 

hair'split  ting  (-Ing),  a.  Making  excessively  nice  or  triv¬ 
ial  distinctions  in  reasoning.  —  hair'split  ting,  n. 

Hairsplitting  technicalities.  Charles  Sumner. 
hair 'spring'  (-spring'),  n.  Horology.  The  slender  recoil 
spring  which  regulates  the  motion  of  the  balance, 
hair  Stone.  Min.  Quartz  thickly  penetrated  with  hairlike 
crystals  of  rutile,  actinolite,  or  some  similar  mineral, 
hair'streak'  (-strek'),  n.  Any  of  certain  small  lyctenid 
butterflies  constituting  Thecla  and  allied  genera ;  —  so 
named  from  the  delicate  striped  markings  commonly 
present  on  the  underside  of  the  wings, 
hair  Stroke.  A  delicate  stroke  in  writing  or  printing  ; 
specif.,  Print.,  a  fine  line  across  the  top  or  bottom  of  a  let¬ 
ter  ;  a  serif. 

hair  trigger.  Firearms.  A  secondary  trigger  which  un¬ 
locks  the  hair  (see  hair,  n.,  5)  and  permits  the  piece  to 
be  fired  by  a  very  slight  pressure  on  the  main  trigger; 
hence,  any  trigger  so  adjusted  that  a  slight  pressure  upon 
it  actuates  the  firing  mechanism, 
hair'-trig'ger  flower.  Any  Australian  candolleaceous 
plant  of  the  genus  Candollea ,  esp.  C.  graminifolia  ;  —  so 
called  in  allusion  to  the  sensitive  column  of  stamens, 
hair'y  (b&r'T),  a. ;  hair'i-er  (-T-er) ;  hair'i-est.  Bearing, 
or  covered  with,  hair  ;  made  of,  or  resembling,  hair  ;  rough 
with  hair ;  hirsute. 

hairy  arum,  an  aroid  of  southern  Europe  ( Megotigea  crinita ), 
sometimes  cultivated  as  a  curiosity  on  account  of  its  oddly 
bent  spathe  and  hairy  purple  spadix,  which  has,  however, 
a  most  disgusting  odor.  —  h.  back,  a  gizzard  shad  ;  —  so 
called  because  of  the  liairlike  filament  into  w  hich  the  dor¬ 
sal  fin  is  prolonged.  —  h.  brome.  See  grass,  Table  II.  —  h. 
crown,  the  red-breasted  merganser  ;  — sometimes  extended 
to  other  species.  —  h.  grass,  or  h.  finger-grass.  =  cocksfoot 
finger  grass.  —  h.  laurel.  =  wicky.  —  h.  lip  fern^  a  small 
American  lip  fern  ( Cheilanthes  vestita)  having  bipinnate, 
oblong,  lance-sliaped  fronds  rough  with  rusty  hairs.  — h. 
mesquite.  =  side  oats.  — h.  sumac  or  sumach,  the  staghorn 
sumac. —h.  tare.  =  hairy  vetch.  —  h.  vetch,  a  European 
vetch  ( Vicia  viliosa)  extensively  cultivated  in  the  southern 
United  States  and  elsewhere  as  a  cover  and  early  forage 
crop.  It  has  hairy  foliage  and  bright  purple  racemose 
flowers.  —  h.  willow-herb,  the  willow-herb  Epilobium  hir- 
siitum.  —  h.  woodpecker,  a  common  North  American  wood¬ 
pecker  ( Dnyobates  villosus)  closely  resembling,  but  larger 
than,  the  downy  woodpecker, 
hair'y-foot',  n.  An  inedible  mushroom  ( Marasmius  per- 
sonatus)  related  to  the  fairy-ring,  but  having  darker  and 
narrower  gills  and  a  somewhat  hairy  stipe. 

Hai'ti  an  (lia'ti-an),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  Haiti.  —  n.  A 
native  or  citizen  of  Haiti,  the  population  of  which  is  almost 
wholly  negro  or  mulatto.  The  language  is  a  degraded 
French  patois. 

hake  (hak),  n.  Also  haak.  [Akin  to  Norw.  hake fisk,  lit., 
hook  fish,  E.  dial,  hake  hook,  G.  hecM  pike.  See  hook.] 

1.  Any  of  several  fishes  constituting  the  genus  Merluccius, 
allied  to  the  cods,  but  now  often  made  a  separate  family, 
Merlucciidae.  M.rnerluccius  is  the  common  European  form. 
The  silver  hake  (M.  bilinearis),  common  on  the  northern 
New  England  coast,  is  of  importance  as  a  food  fish. 

2.  Any  of  certain  marine  gadoid  fishes  of  Urophycis 
and  allied  genera,  having  narrow'  filamentous  pelvic  fins 
placed  under  the  throat.  Thejr  are  also  known  as  codlings , 
and  some  as  squin'el  hakes ,  while  certain  European  forms 


Common  Squirrel  Ilake  (  Urophycis  chuss). 


gormr ,  and  E.  worm.]  Any 

snake;  also,  a  blindworm. 

Local ,  Eng. 

hagws.  haggis. 

han,  inter i.  =  ha. 

haht  +  hauht. 

hal.  hay. 

Ha'i(ha'I).  Var.  of  Ai.  Bib. 
haibote.  i*  haybote. 
haick.  Var.  of  haik. 

haid.  +  HATE. 

hald.  t  had,  pret.  V  ».  p. 
Hai-dee'(hY-de'),  n.  A  beautiful 
young  Greek  girl  in  Byron's 
poem  of  “  Don  Juan.” 
hai'ding-er-ite  ( hT'dlng-?r-T  t),n. 
[After  W.  von  Haidinger,  an 
Austrian.]  Min.  A  white  hy¬ 
drous  arsenate  of  calcium, 
HCaAs04H20. 

haie.  -f*  hay. 
haiebute.  +  haybote. 
hai'fer.  Odb.  or  dial.  Eng.  var. 

of  HEIFER. 

halff.  Obs.  infin.  of  have. 

halght.  +  h  ait. 

haihte.  Obs.  pret.  of  hatch. 

haik.  Var.  of  hake. 

haik  (hlk  ;  hak),  n.  [Ar.  haik, 
fr.  haka  to  weave.]  A  piece 
of  woolen  or  cotton  cloth  worn 
by  Arabs  as  an  outer  garment, 
hai'kal  (hT'krtl),  n.  The  cen¬ 
tral  chapel  of  three  forming  the 
sanctuary  of  a  Coptic  church, 
haiknay.  +  hackney. 

hail.  ail,  v. 

hail.  Dial.  Eng.  var.  of  ail, 

beards  of  barley. 

hail.  Obs.  or*  Scot,  and  dial. 


Eng.  var.  of  hale. 

hail,  a.  [Icel.  heill.  See  hale, 

//.]  Whole ;  sound.  Obs. 

hail,  n.  [Icel.  heill  good  for¬ 
tune.]  Health  ;  fortune.  Obs. 
hail  (hal),  v.  t.  T<>  i-  ’u  li  <>r 
touch  (the  goal)  in  a  game. 
Scot.  —  n.  A  goal.  Scot. 
haild.  Hailed.  Ref.  Sp. 
haiKer,  n.  One  who  hails, 
hailes  ( halz),  n. pi.  The  bound¬ 
aries,  or  goals,  in  a  Scottish 
game  played  with  bats  (called 
clackens)  and  a  collapsible  ball, 
in  a  yard  having  walls  (the 
hailes)  against  which  the  ball 
is  driven  to  score  ;  hence,  the 
game  itself. 

haill  (hal).  Scot.  var.  of  whole. 
hail'ly.  +  halkly. 
hail  rod.  A  pnragrele. 
hail'scart',  hail'scarth  .  a. 
[hale  or  nail,  a.  -f  scarf  a 
scratch.]  Unhurt.  Obs.  Scot. 
hailse.  v.  t.  [ME.  hailsen ,  Icel. 
he i Isa.  Cf.  hail  to  call  to.]  To 
greet  ;  salute.  Obs. 
hail 'shot  ,  n.  pi.  Small  shot 
like  hailstones.  Obs. 
hails'' ing,  n.  [From  hailse.] 
Greeting  ;  welcome.  Obs. 
haiKsome,  -sum.  +  halesome. 
Hail'tzuk  <  hll'tsdfck).  Var.  of 
If  aeltzik. 

hail '-weed  ,  n.  Flax  dodder, 
hail'work-folk'.  Obs.  corrupt, 
of  haliwkkfolk.  [hail. | 

hail'y  (hal'I),  a.  Of  or  with  | 

haim.  Scot,  and  dial.  Eng.  var. 

I  of  hame,  v. 


Hai  ma-va'ti  (hUmd-wil't?),  n. 
[Skr.  haimavaii,  prop.,  of  or 
from  the  Himalavas  or  snowy 
mountains.]  See*DEVi. 
haim 'hald.  +  hamald. 
haim'8uck-en  Scot.  var.  of 

HAMESUCKKN. 

hain,  n.  [F.  Aaiwe.]  Hatred. 
Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 
hain  (han),  v.  t.  Sf  i.  [Cf.  Sw 
hdgn  hedge,  inclosure, Dan.  hegn 
hedge,  fence.  See  hedge.]  l.To 
inclose  or  set  aside  for  grass. 
Obs.  or  Scot,  tf  Dial.  Eng. 

2.  To  spare;  save.  Scot. 
hain  (han),  v.  t.  [ME.  heynyn : 
cf.  ME.  heghen ,  and  E.  high.] 
To  elevate;  raise.  Dial.  Eng. 
hain,  n.  An  inclosed  ground. 
Obs. 

hain'ber-ry  (han'bgr-T),  n.  The 
European  raspberry, 
hainch  (hansh;  ansh).  Scot, 
and  dial.  Eng.  var.  of  haunch. 
hai'nouB.  +  heinous. 
hainselim  +  hanselin. 
hain’t  (hant).  Vulgar  contrac¬ 
tion  of  have  not  or  has  not. 
hair.  +  hare,  heir,  hoar. 
hair,  v.  t.  To  remove  hair  from, 
hair,  v.  i.  To  form  a  growth  of 
hair,  or  to  become  hairlike. 
Col  log. 

hair'bell'.  Var.  of  harebell. 
hair'bird',  n.  The  chipping 
sparrow.  It  lines  its  nest  with 
horsehair.  [harebrained.  I 
hair 'brained  ',  a.  Erron.  for| 
hair'-bram  ble,  n.  The  Euro¬ 
pean  dewberry  ( Rubus  ciesius). 


hair  clam.  The  blood  clam 
( Argina  pexata).  Local ,  U.  S. 

hair  compass  or  dividers.  See 

compass,  n.,  8. 

hair'-drawn  .  a.  Drawn  to  the 
thinness  of  a  bait;  hairsplitting, 
hair'dresa  ,  n.  Headdress  Rare. 
haire.  +  air,  hair,  h eir,  hoar. 
haire,?/.  [F.  Cf.  hair.]  Hair¬ 
cloth  ;  a  hair  shirt  worn  next  the 
skin  in  penance ;  hence,  any 
coarse  or  irritating  fabric,  as 
sackcloth.  Obs. 
hair  eel.  =  hairworm. 
hair'en,  a.  [Cl.  AS.  hmren. J 
Of  hair.  Obs.  or  Scot.  Sf  Dial. 
Eng. 

haireve.  +  hairif.  [fern.l 
hair  fern.  The  maidenhair | 
hair  follicle.  Anat.  See  hair. 
hair'if  (har'If;  h&r'Tf),  n.  Also 
harif.  hariff,  hariffe,  etc.  [AS. 
hegerife.]  Goose  grass,  or 
cleavers.  Dial.  Eng.  [-ness.  I 
hair'i-ness  ( har'I-nPs),  See| 
hair  kiln.  An  oast  covered  with 
a  haircloth  on  which  hops  are 
dried. 

hair'lace,  n.  A  fillet,  as  one  of 
net  for  the  hair.  Obs. 
hair'iess.a.  See -less.  —  halr'- 
less-ness,  n. 

hair'let,  n.  See  -let.  [harm.  I 
hairm  Obs.  or  dial.  Eng.  for| 
hairmeal.  n.  [AS.  msel  meas¬ 
ure.]  A  hairbreadth.  Obs. 
hair  moth.  Any  moth  which 
destroys  goods  made  of  hair  or 
fur;  esp.,  Tineola  biselliella. 
hairn  (harn;  hurn;  an).  Scot. 


and  dial.  Eng.  var.  of  uaicn. 
hairne.  +  hairen. 
hair  needle.  A  hairpin.  Obs. 
hair  plate.  An  iron  plate  form¬ 
ing  the  back  of  the  hearth  of  a 
bloomery  fire, 
hair  pyrites.  Millerite. 
hair’s  breadth.  =  hair¬ 
breadth. 

hair'8chip.  hership. 
hair  snake.  =  hairworm. 
hairst  (harst).  Scot,  and  dial. 
Eng. var. of  harvest  [stone.  I 
hair'stane/.  Scot,  for  hoar-1 
hair 'strong',  n.  Any  of  several 
European  species  of  Peuceda- 
num 

hairt.  +  hart,  heart. 
hair'tail',  n.  =  cutlass  fish. 
hair'weed'',  n.  a  A  confervoid 
alga,  b  The  thyme  dodder, 
hair'worm',  n.  ‘Any  of  certain 
very  slender  worms,  esp.  those 
of  the  genera  Gordius  and  Mer - 
mis  (see  these  terms), 
hair'y-bait  ,  n.  The  lugworm. 

hais.  +  hoarse. 

hai 8 ing,  n.  [See  hoarse.] 
Hoarseness;  wheezing.  Obs. 
haist.  +  haste,  hest. 

hait.  +  hate,  higiit,  hot. 
hait  (hat;  hit),  heit,  interj.  A 
word  used  to  urge  on  an  animal. 
Scot.  Sc  Dial.  Eng. 

haith  (hath),  interj.  Faith  ;  — 
a  petty  oath.  Scot.  Sf  Ir. 
haithen.  j*  heathen.  [Obs. I 
haithenhede,  n.  Heathendom.! 
haitrent.  ^  hatred. 
haive'less.  Var.  of  haveless. 


Obs.  or  Scot.  Sf  Dial.  Eng. 
hai'ver  (Scot.  ha'v?r).  Obs.  or 
Scot.  var.  of  haver,  to  chatter, 
ha'ie  (ha'ic),  n.  [Ar.  hayya 
snake.]  The  Egyptian  asp  or 
cobra  (Xaja  haje). 

Haj'e  mi  Var.  of  Hadjemi. 
haj'i.  haj'ji.  Var.  of  had.ii. 
haj'i-lij  (h&j'Y-lTi).  n.  [Native 
African  name.]  The  bito. 
hak.  +  hack. 

hak,  hakh  (  hak), n.  [Ar.  #09*7.] 
A  legal  right  or  claim  ;  a  share  ; 
esp.,  a  due  claimable  by  certain 
hereditary  village  officers.  India. 
ha'ka  (ha'ka),  n.  [Maori.]  A 
dunce.  New  Zealand. 
hak'dar.  hakh'dar  (hak'diir), 
n.  [Hind.,  fr.  Ar.haqq  claim  + 
Per.  ddr  a  holder.]  One  who 
holds  a  hak.  India. 
hake,  //.  [Cf.  hackbut.1  A  hand¬ 
gun  shorter  than  a  hackbut. 
Obs. 

hake,  »•.  i.  To  fish  for  hake, 
hake  (  hak),  n.  [Cf.  Icel.  haki  a 
hook.]  Dial.  Eng.  A  hook;  esp.: 
a  A  pothook,  b  A  plow  clevis, 
hake,  haik  (hak),  r.  t.  [Cf.  D. 
haken  to  long.]  To  wander  or 
idle  about ;  to  loiter ;  also  to 
tramp  ;  to  trudge.  Scot.  Sf  Dial. 
Eng. 

hake,  haik  (hak),  n.  A  lounger 
or  idler  ;  also,  a  gossiping  wom¬ 
an.  Scot.  Sf  Dial.  Eng. 
hake.  v.  t.  [Cf.  hake  to  loiter.] 
To  harass  ;  pester.  Dial.  Eng. 
hake.  haik.  u.  (Cf.  hatch  a  half 
door.]  =  hack,  frame. 


food,  foot ;  out,  oil ;  chair  ;  go  ;  sing,  iijk  ;  then,  thin ;  nature,  verdure  (250) ;  Knch  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144)  ;  boN  ;  yet ;  zh  =  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Quids. 

Full  explanations  of  Abbreviations,  Signs,  etc.,  immediately  precede  the  Vocabulary. 
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( U.  chuss)  are  food  fishes  of  some  importance,  found  on 
the  Atlantic  coast  south  to  Cape  Hatteras.  Both  are  val¬ 
ued  for  their  oil  and  sounds. 

Ha'ke  a  (ha'ke-d),  n.  [NL.  After  Baron  Hake  of  Han¬ 
over,  Germany.]  Bot.  A  large  genus  of  Australian  prote- 
aceouB  shrubs  and  small  trees,  near¬ 
ly  related  to  Grevillea.  They  have 
evergreen,  coriaceous,  often  spiny 
leaves.  Some  species  are  cultivated  in 
greenhouses.  //.  laurina  is  the  cush¬ 
ion-flower;  H.  flexilis,  the  twinebush. 
hala'cha  I  (hri-la'kd),  n. ;  pi. 
ha  la'kah  (  -choth,  -koth  (-koth). 

[Heb.  hutachah.]  Rabbinical  Lit. 

Lit. ,  usage  or  traditional  custom  ; 
hence  [cap.],  the  Jewish  oral  laws 
supplementing  or  explaining  the  law 
of  the  Scriptures,  or  these  laws  as 
later  reduced  to  writing  ;  also  [Z.  c.], 
a  Bingle  tradition  or  law.  The  halach- 
ic  interpretation  developed  into  an 
elaborate  artificial  system  in  which 
the  spirit  of  the  law  was  frequently 
sacrificed  and  great  weight  attached 
to  special  letters,  words,  and  even 
signs.  —  ha  lach'ic  (h«-15k'Tk),  a. 

—  ha  la'chist  (ha-la'kist),  n.  — 
hal  a  chls'tic  (h51'd-kTs'tik),  a. 
ha  la'tion  (ha-la'shwn),  n.  [See 
halo.]  Photog.  A  spreading  of  light 
beyond  its  proper  boundaries,  such 
as  may  appear,  in  an  interior  view, 
around  a  window  facing  the  sky.  fruit-  (£) 

Its  principal  cause  is  reflection  from  the  back  of  the 
plate.  Plates  specially  prepared  to  obviate  this  defect  are 
called  nonhalation  plates. 

hal  berd  (h51'berd  ;/ormerZi/  hfil'berd),  hal'bert  (-bert),  n. 
[F.  hallebarde  ;  of  German  origin;  cf.  MHG.  helmbarte , 
G.  hellebarte;  prob.  orig.,  an  ax  to  split  a  helmet,  fr.  G. 
helm  helmet  -f-  barte  a  broad  ax  (orig.  from  the  same  source 
as  E.  beard;  cf.  Icel.  barSa  a  kind  of  ax,  skegg  beard, 
skeggja  a  kind  of  halberd);  but  cf.  also  MHG.  helm ,  halm , 
handle,  and  E.  helve .  See  beard,  helmet.] 

1.  Mil.  An  ancient  long-handled  weapon,  esp. 
in  use  in  the  15th  and  16th  centuries,  of  which 
the  head  had  a  point  and  several  long,  sharp 
edges,  curved  or  straight,  and  sometimes  ad¬ 
ditional  points.  The  halberd  was  at  one  time 
the  distinctive  weapon  of  a  sergeant. 

2.  pi.  A  frame  made  with  halberds  to  which 
soldiers  were  tied  to  be  flogged.  Obs. 

3-  A  halberdier.  Obs. 

hal  berd-ier'  (h£l'ber-der'),  n.  [F.  hallebar- 
dier .]  One  armed  with  a  halberd;  in  later 
use,  when  the  halberd  had  become  obsolete 
in  war,  a  civic  or  royal  guard  so  armed.  Head  of  Ilal- 

hal'cy-on (hSl'sT-un),  n.  [L .  halcyon,  alcy on,  herd  (time 
Gr.  aXKvujv,  better  aA*vu>r :  cf.  F.  halcyon.']  jjf  Charles 
a  A  bird,  identified  with  the  kingfisher,  which  '  ' 
was  fabled  by  the  ancients  to  nest  at  sea  in  a  floating  nest 
about  the  time  of  the  winter  solstice,  and  to  calm  the  waves 
during  the  period  of  incubation;  hence,  Poetic ,  the  kingfish¬ 
er  (which  see  for  another  old  popular  belief).  Cf .  Halcyone. 

Amidst  our  arms  as  quiet  you  shall  be 

As  halcyons  brooding  on  a  winter  sea.  Dryden. 
b  [cap.]  Zool.  A  genus  of  large  dacelonine  kingfishers  of 
Australia,  parts  of  Asia,  etc. 

hal'cy  on,  a.  Pert,  to,  or  resembling,  the  halcyon  ;  hence, 
calm  ;  peaceful.  “  Deep,  halcyon  repose.”  De  Quincey. 
halcyon  days,  a  number  of  days,  commonly  reckoned  as  14, 
of  calm  weather  traditionally  occurring  at  the  time  of  the 
winter  solstice,  when  the  halcyon  (which  see)  was  nesting 
at  sea;  hence,  fig.,  a  period  of  tranquillity  and  peace. 

Hal  cy'o  ne  (h&l-si'o-ne).  7i.  [L.  Halcyone ,  Alcyone  ;  Gr. 

'AAkvofij.]  Class.  Myth.  A  daughter  of  AColus.  In  grief 
for  her  drowned  husband,  Ceyx,  she  threw  herself  into 
the  sea,  and  the  gods,  out  of  compassion,  changed  them 
into  kingfishers.  See  halcyon,  n.,  a. 

hale  (hal),  v.  t.  ;  haled  (hald) ;  hal'ing  (halting).  [ME. 
halen ,  halien  ;  cf.  AS.  geholian  to  acquire,  get.  See  haul.] 

1.  To  haul ;  pull ;  draw  ;  drag  ;  hence,  to  constrain  to  go 
along  ;  as,  to  kale  one  to  prison  ;  to  draw'  or  attract  ;  as, 
to  be  haled  this  way  and  that  by  conflicting  emotions. 

The  rope  that  haled  the  buckets  from  the  well.  Tennyson. 

2.  To  draw  together  ;  to  contract.  Obs. 

3.  To  harass  ;  vex  ;  annoy.  Obs. 

hale  (hal),  a.  Also  hail.  [ME.  hale,  hal ,  AS.  hal.  The 
northern  form  of  whole.  See  whole.]  1.  Free  from  de¬ 
fect,  disease,  or  infirmity ;  sound  ;  whole  ;  healthy ;  ro¬ 
bust  ;  as,  a  hale  body  ;  also,  characterized  by  health  and 
vigor  ;  as,  a  hale  old  age;  hale  youth. 

Last  year  we  thought  him  strong  and  hale.  Swift. 
2.  =  whole.  Scot,  ct*  Dial.  Eng. 
hall  (haf),  a.  [AS.  healf ,  half ,  half  ;  as  a  noun,  half,  side, 


ma ).  Leaves  and 


haked.  n.  [AS.  hacod ,  hseced .] 
The  pike  (  Esox  lucius).  Obs. 
hakeem',  ha-klm'  (ha-kem'), 
n.  I Ar.  hakim,  lit.,  wise  one.] 
In  India  and  in  Mohammedan 
countries,  a  physician, 
hakel  +  hackle,  a  covering, 
hakenay.  hakeney.  +  hackney. 
hakern.  +  acorn. 
hake’s '-dame',  n.  The  fork- 
beard  (Ifrophi/cis  blennoides). 
hake’s'-tooth  A  tooth  shell. 
Local ,  Eng. 

haketon.  *i*  hacqueton. 
hakille.  +  hackle,  a  covering, 
ha-kim'.  Var.  of  hakeem. 
ha'kim  (ha'kYm),  n.  [Ar.  ha¬ 
kim.]  A  Mohammedan  title  for 
a  ruler  or  a  judge 
hak'lng,  n.  A  net  or  snare  for 
sea  fishing.  Obs. 

Hak'ka  (nttk'd),  n.  [Cantonese 
hah  ka  yen  stranger  dwelling 
men.)  A  member  of  a  hardy 
and  frugal  Chinese  tribe  or  race, 
many  of  whom  settled  in  For¬ 
mosa  as  early  as  the  15th  cen¬ 
tury.  They  are  numerous  in 
Kwangtung.  Also,  their  dialect. 
Hak'ka-tan  (hftk'd-t&n).  Bib. 
hak'ken.  4*  mack. 

Hak'koz  (httk'Bz).  Bib. 

hal.  +  ALL,  HALE. 

hal.  Obs.  or  dial.  Eng.  var.  of 

hall. 


h&'kn  (hil'koo),  n.  [Maori.] 
Thekingfish  ( Seriola  lalandii). 
Ha  ku'pha  (hd-kQ'fd).  Bib. 
ha'la(ha'lii),  n.  [Native  name.] 
A  screw  pine  ( Bandanus  odori- 
fera )  of  the  Polynesian  islands. 
Hal'a-a  (hfll'it-a).  I).  Bib. 

I1  ha'la-ga'Oia'lii-ga'),??.  [Tag.] 
Worth  ;  price  ;  value.  Phil.  I. 
Ha'lah  (ha'ld).  Bib. 

Ha'lak  (ha'l&k).  Bib. 
ha-la'khah.  Var.  of  ha  lack  a. 
ha-lal'cor  (hd-Uil'kor;,  n. 
[Hind.  Per.  haldl-khor,  fr.  Ar. 
tjalul  what  is  lawful  -F  khor 
eater.]  In  Persia,  India,  etc.,  a 
person  to  whom  any  food  is  law¬ 
ful  ;  a  scavenger, 
halas.  *]*  alas. 

hal'berd-man.  -herdsman,  n.  A 

halberdier. 

hal 'herd-shaped'.  a.  Hastate, 
halberd  weed.  A  West  Indian 
asteraceous  shrub  ( A'eurolsena 
lobata )  with  heads  of  yellow 
flowers  and  halberd-shaped 
leaves. 

halbergit.  Var.  of  ha u berg et. 
Obs.  or  Hist. 

hal  ce-do'ni-an.  a.  [L.  alcedo 
kingfisher,  akin  to  or  fr.  Or. 
dhicvuv.  See  halcyon.]  Hal¬ 
ey  onian.  Obs. 

halch  (halsh),  v.  t.  [Cf.  halse 
to  embrace.]  a- To  embrace; 


part;  akin  to  OS.,  OFries.,  &  D.  half ,  G.  halb ,  Sw.  half, 
Dan.  halv ,  Icel.  halfr ,  a.,  half  a ,  n.,  Goth,  halts,  a.,  halba , 
n.  Cf.  halve,  behalf.]  1.  Consisting  of  a  moiety,  or 
one  of  two  equal  parts  ;  as,  a  half  Bhare  ;  a  half  note. 

2.  Consisting  of  a  portion  that  may  or  may  not  be  an 
exact  half ;  approximately  a  half ;  hence,  partial ;  imper¬ 
fect  ;  as,  a  half  dream  ;  half  knowledge. 

3.  Half  the  length  or  distance  of  ,  as,  at  half  gunshot. 

They  saw  our  fleet  off  Portland,  half  Channel  over. 

London  Qaz .  [Oaf.  E  D.). 
4  When  prefixed  to  the  name  of  a  bird,  or  sometimes  of  a 
fish,  designating  a  species  of  small  size  and  accounted  by 
sportsmen  of  but  half  value,  as  in  counting  the  game  which 
has  been  killed ;  a6,  half  bird ,  commonly  designating  a 
small  duck,  esp.  a  teal ;  half  snipe ,  the  jacksnipe,  etc. 
Chief  y  Eng. 

For  convenience  of  reference,  phrases  beginning 
with  half  are  distributed  in  the  Vocabulary.  Many  of 
these  phrases  are  frequently  hyphenated, 
half  (haf),  adv.  1.  In  an  equal  part  or  degree  ;  in  some 
part  approximating  a  half ;  partially ;  imperfectly ;  as,  a 
biscuit  half  done,  half- hearted  aid,  he  is  half  persuaded. 
44  Half  loth  and  half  consenting.”  Dryden. 

Theirchildren  spoke  half  in  the  speech  of  Ashdod.  Nell.  xiii.  24. 

2.  With  a  negative  :  Not  by  a  great  deal  ;  very  little  or 
not  at  all  ;  as,  not  half  bad  ;  we  did  not  half  like  it;  — 
often  used  colloq.  or  in  slang  with  an  implication  of  the 
opposite  sense. 

3.  In  various  idiomatic  uses,  apparently  originally  of  the 
noun  :  a  In  expressing  the  time  of  day,  in  which  the  ordi¬ 
nary  English  idiom  is  half  past  or  half  after,  that  is,  half  an 
hour  past  or  after,  the  hour  named;  in  Scotland  half  is  often 
prefixed  to  the  following  hour;  as,  half  ten  o’clock,  i.  e.,  9.30. 
b  In  Old  and  Middle  English  half  was  annexed  to  ordinal 
numerals,  indicating  a  half  unit  less  than  the  correspond¬ 
ing  cardinal ;  as,  half  fourth  (or,  fourth  half),  that  is,  three 
and  a  half,  c  In  the  nomenclature  of  points  of  the  com¬ 
pass,  half,  used  between  the  names  of  two  points,  desig¬ 
nates  a  position  or  direction  half  a  point  from  the  first 
compass  point  in  the  direction  of  the  second,  d  In  taking 
soundings,  half,  prefixed  to  a  numeral,  adds  one  half  to  it ; 
as,  a  half  six  [fathoms],  that  is,  six  ana  a  half  fathoms, 
half  anatropoua.  Bot.  =  amphitropous. 

hall,  n.  ;  pi.  halves  (havz).  [AS.  healf.  See  half,  a.] 

1.  Side;  part;  also,  behalf.  Obs.  Wycliffe. 

The  four  halves  of  the  house  Chaucer. 

2.  One  of  two  quantitatively  or  numerically  equal  parts  into 
which  anything  may  be  divided, or  considered  as  divided ;  cas, 
half  of  an  apple. 

Not  /<«//his  riches  known,  and  yet  despised  Milton. 

A  friendship  60  complete 

Portioned  in  halves  between  us.  Tennyson. 

3-  Hence,  a  part  of  anything  approximately  equal  to  the 
remainder  ;  as,  the  larger  half  of  one’s  fortune. 

4.  One  of  three  or  more  equal  parts.  Obs. 

5-  A  partner.  Obs.  Shak. 

6.  Short  for  half  back,  half  mile ,  half  year,  etc. 
half  a,  or  the,  half  of  a  (the) ;  as,  half  a  mile  ;  half  the  men. 
Cf.  half,  a.,  3.  —  h.  an  eye,  very  imperfect  sight ;  a  care¬ 
less  glance;  as,  to  see  a  thing  with  half  an  eye.  “Those 
who  have  but  half  an  eye."  B.  Jonson.—  in  h.,  in  two  ;  — 
sometimes  used  improperly  instead  of  in  or  into  halves; 
as,  to  cut  in  half.  Colloq.  Dickens. 
half'-and-hall',  n.  Also  half  and  hall.  1.  That  which 
is  half  one  thing  and  half  another  ;  specif.,  a  mixture  of 
two  malt  liquors,  esp.  porter  and  ale,  in  about  equal  parts. 
2.  Solder  made  of  equal  parts  of  lead  and  tin. 
half'-and-hall',  a.  Half  one  thing  and  half  another,  or 
half  one  thing  and  half  its  negative  ;  as,  a  half-and-half 
enthusiasm,  —  adv.  In  equal  measure  or  in  equal  parts, 
hall  angel.  A  gold  coin.  See  angel;  coin.  Table. 
half'— baked'  (-bakt'),  a.  Baked  imperfectly  ;  underdone  ; 
hence,  Colloq.,  incomplete  ;  deficient,  esp.  in  intelligence. 
hall'beak7  (haf'bek'),  n.  Any  of  certain  elongated  fishes 
constitut  i  n  g 
H  emir  a  m- 
p  h  u  s,  s  y  n . 

He  m  i  rh  a  m- 

phus,  and  al-  Halfbeak  ( Hyporhamphus  umfasciatus)  of 
lied  genera,  American  Atlantic  Coast, 

resembling  garfishes,  but  having  the  beak  formed  chiefly 
by  the  extension  of  the  lower  jaw,  the  upper  jaw  being 
much  shorter.  They  are  usually  regarded  as  a  subfamily, 
Hemi-ram-phi'nae,  of  the  flying  hsh  family,  but  sometimes 
made  a  separate  family,  Hem  i-ram'phi-dae.  They  feed 
largely  on  algae  and  mostly  occur  along  the  coasts  of 
warm  seas.  Though  of  small  size,  some  are  esteemed  as 
food,  as  II.  intermedins  of  New  Zealand,  and  H.  regularis 
a.wc\Arrhamphus  sclerolepis  of  Australia,  all  of  which  are 
commonly  called  garfish. 

half'-beam',  n.  A  beam  in  a  ship  extending  from  one  of 
the  sides  to  a  deck  opening,  esp.  a  hatchway, 
half'-bent',  n.  Firearms.  The  first  notch  in  the  tumbler  of 
a  gunlock  for  the  sear  point  to  enter  tohalfcock  the  piece, 
hall  binding  A  style  of  bookbinding  in  which  only  the 
back  and  corners  are  in  leather, 
hall  blood, 'D  half'-blood  .  n.  1.  [In  this  sense  always  half 


blood.]  The  relation  between  persons  having  one  parent, 
but  not  both,  in  common  ;  as,  a  brother  or  sister  of  the 
half  blood.  See  blood,  n.,  •*>.  Persons  of  the  half  blood  hav¬ 
ing  the  same  father  are  called  consanguineous, v>hen  having 
the  same  mother  they  are  called  uterine,  brothers  or  sisters. 
At  the  common  law  persons  related  by  half  blood  could  not 
inherit  from  one  another  at  all ;  but  this  rule  has  been 
modified  in  British  law  and  in  the  laws  of  the  various  States 
of  the  United  States,  the  distinction  between  the  whole 
blood  and  the  half  blood  being  abolished  as  to  personalty 
in  England,  and  entirely  abolished  in  some  States  of  the 
United  States.  It  will  be  noted  that  all  children  are  equally 
related  to  a  common  parent,  and  vice  versa ;  and  the  dis¬ 
tinction  between  whole  blood  and  half  blood  exists  only 
with  respect  to  the  relationship  of  brother  and  sister  or 
other  collaterals. 

2.  A  person  so  related  to  another. 

3.  A  person  whose  father  and  mother  are  of  different 
races  ;  a  half-breed. 

half'-blood  ed  (lfaf'blud'Sd ;  -Id;  151),  a.  Having  half 
blood  ;  also,  having  one  parent  of  good  and  one  of  inferior 
stock  ;  as,  a  half -blooded  sheep. 

hall  board  Rant.  A  maneuver  executed  by  suddenly  luff¬ 
ing  a  vessel  sailing  close-hauled  so  that  she  will  shoot 
straight  into  the  wind,  but  before  she  has  quite  lost  head¬ 
way  putting  the  helm  up  again  and  letting  her  fill  away  on 
the  same  tack. 

half '-boot',  n.  A  boot  with  a  top  reaching  somewhat 
above  the  ankle. 

half '-bound',  a.  1.  Having  a  half  binding. 

2.  Chem.  Semicombined. 

half'-breadth'  plan.  Shipbuilding.  A  plan  of  one  sideoi 
a  ghip,  showing  by  means  of  horizontal  longitudinal  sec¬ 
tions  the  forms  of  the  various  water  lines,  rail  and  deck 
lines  at  the  side,  the  frame  stations,  and  the  bow  and  but¬ 
tock  lines. 


Forward  and  After  Parte  of  a  Half-breadth  Plan, 
half'-bred',  a.  1.  Half-blooded. 

2  Imperfectly  acquainted  with  the  rules  of  good  breeding ; 
not  well  trained. 

hall'-breed',  n.  1.  A  person  who  is  the  offspring  of  par¬ 
ents  of  different  races,  esp.  of  the  American  Indian  and 
the  white  race. 

2  a  [cap.]  U.  S.  Politics.  A  member  of  that  faction  of 
the  Republican  party  which  favored  civil  service  reform, 
opposed  the  strong  Republican  machine,  and  supported 
President  Garfield  in  his  controversy  in  1881  with  Senators 
Conkling  and  Platt  of  New  York  State  over  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  a  collector  of  the  port  of  New  York  ;  —  so  called 
in  derision  by  the  other  faction,  the  Stalwarts,  b  Hence,  at 
various  times,  other  insurgent  factions  in  a  political  party. 
3.  An  animal  or  a  plant  that  is  the  product  of  a  cross  be¬ 
tween  two  distinct  races, 
hall'-breed',  a.  Half-blooded, 
half  brother.  A  brother  by  one  parent  only, 
half  bull-  A  papal  bull  bearing  only  the  apostles’  side  of 
the  seal  because  of  issue  before  the  Pope’s  coronation. 
See  bulla,  11  lust. 

half '-caste',  n.  1.  One  born  of  a  European  parent  on 
the  one  side,  and  of  a  Hindu  or  Mohammedan  on  the  other. 
2.  One  born  of  two  distinct  races  ;  a  half-breed, 
half'-caste',  a.  Of  the  rank  of,  or  pertaining  to,  a  half- 

caste  or  half-castes. 

half  center  or  centre.  Engin.  The  position  of  an  engine 
crank  at  the  instant  it  is  at  right  angles  to  the  direction 
of  motion  of  the  piston. 

hall  chronometer  Horol.  Orig.,  a  watch  having  an 

escapement  cojnpounded  of  the  lever  and  chronometer  es¬ 
capements  ;  now  usually,  a  fine  lever  watch  adjusted  for 
temperature,  etc. 

half  cock.  The  position  of  the  hammer  of  a  gun  when 
about  half  retracted  and  held  by  the  sear  so  that  it  cannot 
be  operated  by  a  pull  on  the  trigger. 

half'cock'  (haf 'k 5k'),  v.  t.  ;  -cocked'  (-k5kt'  ;  87) ;  -cock'- 
ing.  To  set  the  hammer  of  (a  firearm)  at  the  half  cock, 
half  court-  In  lawn  tennis,  either  of  the  halves  into  which 
the  service  court  is  divided  by  a  line  (the  half-court  line) 
parallel  to  the  side  lines.  In  Rackets,  the  line  dividing  the 
space  between  the  short  line  and  the  back  wall  (the  court) 
into  two  equal  parts  is  called  the  half'-court'  line, 
half  cousin  The  child  of  a  half  uncle  or  half  aunt, 
hall  crown.  1  All  English  coin,  originally  of  gold,  but 
now  of  silver,  worth  2s.  (id.  or  60.8  cents. 

2.  A  hitch  or  knot  in  which  the  two  parts  of  the  rope  are 
crossed  and  seized  together ;  — called  also  cuckold's  neck 
or  cuckold's  knot. 

half  deck.  1.  In  old-time  vessels,  that  portion  of  the  deck 
next  below  the  spar  deck  between  the  mainmast  and  cabin ; 
—  now  applied  loosely  to  any  incomplete  deck. 

2.  A  boat  shell  of  the  genus  Crepidula.  See  boat  shell. 
half '-decked  (-dekt'),  a.  Partly  decked  and  partly  open. 

The  half-decked  craft .  .  .  U6ed  by  the  latter  Vikings.  Elton. 


salute.  Obs.  b  To  knot.  Mow 
Dial,  c  Cotton  Sj/inning.  To 
entangle  (a  cop  of  yarn ). 
halch,  n.  Knot ;  tie  ;  embrace. 
Obs.  or  Scot.  Sc  Dial.  Eng. 
halche.  +  iiaugh. 
hal  cy-o'ni-an  (h&l'sY-o'nY-rtn), 
a.  Halcyon  ;  calm 
hal  cy-on'ic  (-On'Tk).  Var.  of 
a  lc  yon  ic. 

Hal  cy-on'i-dae  (-Y-de),  n  pi. 
[NL  ]  Zodl.  =  Alcedinid.k. 
Hal  cy-o-ni'nae  (-?s-nT'ne),  n  pi 
[NL.]  Zool  =  Dacelonin.e 
See  kingfisher. 
hal'cy-o-nine  (h  5  l's  Y-u-n  T  n  ; 
-nYn),  a.  Zool.  Dacelonine. 
hal'cy-o-noid  (-noid).  Var.  of 
ALCYONOID. 

hald.  Obs.,  Scot  ,  or  dial.  Eng. 
var.  of  hold. 

hald.  halde.  +  old. 

Hal'dan  ite  ( h&l'ditn-Tt).  n 
Reel.  Hist.  A  follower  of  an  in¬ 
dependent  evangelical  move¬ 
ment  in  Scotland  led  by  the 
brothers  James  Alexander  Hal¬ 
dane  (1768-1  KM)  and  Robert  Hal¬ 
dane  (1764-1842).  [hold.  I 

hald'en.  hald'in.  Obs.  p.  p.  of  | 
hal'd!  (hfil'de).  Var.  of  hul- 
dke.  [Dial.  Eng.  I 

hale.  Var.  of  hail.  Scot.  3r! 
hale  Obs.  or  dial.  Eng.  var.  of 

HALL,  HELE. 


hale,  n.  [See  HALB,  u  ]  Wel¬ 
fare  ;  health  :  remedv.  Obs. 
hale.  v.  t.  [See  hale,  a  ]  To 
heal.  Obs. 

hale.  adv.  [See  hale,  a.] 
Wholly.  Scot  if  Dial.  Eng. 
hale.  n.  [Peril,  tr  OF.  hale,  F. 
halle,  hall.]  A  temporary  shel¬ 
ter.  as  a  hut  or  tent.  Obs. 
hale,  a  [Cf.  Icel.  hali  tail,  Dan. 
halt .]  A  handle  of  a  plow  or 
wheelbarrow.  Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 
hale.  v.  i.  [See  hale  to  haul.] 
1  Of  a  ship, to  move  briskly.  Obs. 
2.  To  pour  or  flow  copiously 
Scot.  Sr  Dial.  Eng. 
hale.  n.  [See  hale  to  haul.] 
A  hauling  :  haul.  Obs.  or  E. 
hale,  n.  [AS .healh.halh.  O.rf. 
E.  ]).]  A  nook  :  a  corner.  Obs 
ha-le'bi  (hd-la'bp),  ».  [Turk., 
lit.,  of  Aleppo  {Haleb).]  A  meas¬ 
ure.  See  pik. 

hale'-bow'line,  n.  An  able  sea¬ 
man.  Obs. 

ha'lec.  hal'e-cize.  Vars.  of 

alec,  alecize. 

Hal  e-co -mor'phi  (h  a  l'f-k  6- 
mdr'fT).  n.  pi.  [NL.  ;  halec  (= 
alec)  +  Gr.  poprfiri  form.]  Zool. 
The  Cycloganoidei. 

hale'cret  (hai'krSt).  Var.  of 

ALLECRET. 

haleday.  ^  holiday. 
hale'ly,  adv.  Wholly.  Obs. 


hale'ness.  n.  See -ness 
hal'er  (hal'Sr),  n  One  who 
hales 

Hales.  the  Ever-memorable 

(halz).  John  Hales  (1584-1656), 
an  English  scholar  and  divine. 
The  epithet  of  “ever-memora¬ 
ble  ’’  was  first  applied  to  him  in 
the  title  to  a  collection  of  his 
writings  called  his  “Golden  Re¬ 
mains,”  published  in  1659 
Ha-le'sl-a  (hft-le'zhY-a  ;  -sY-d), 
n.  [NL.,  after  Stephen  Hales, 
English  botanist.]  Syn.of  Moh- 
rodendron.  [some  Scot  I 
ha’e'somei  hal'sMm).a.  Whole- 1 
hale  we.  hallow. 
halewei.  +  haliwei. 
half  Obs.  or  dial.  Eng.  var.  of 
halve. 

harfa  (h&l'fd)  Var.  of  alfa 
half  ape  A  lemur 
half  aunt.  An  aunt  of  the  half 
blood  only.  i.  e.,  a  half  sister  of 
an  aunt  fr?.,  6  d.l 

half  back.  Football.  See  back,) 
half  bird.  See  half,  a.,  4. 
half  bishop  See  bishop’s 

LENGTH. 

half  boarder.  A  scholar  at  a 
boarding  school  who  takes  din¬ 
ner  only. 

half' -bowl',  n  A  game  played 
with  fifteen  small  pins  and  a 
wooden  hemisphere.  Obs. 


half  butt.  The  shorter  of  two 
extra-long  cues  used  to  reach  the 
halls  in  certain  positions  on  an 
English  billiard  table.  The 
longer  cue  is  the  long  butt. 
half  cadence.  See  cadence,  3  a. 
half  cap.  A  slight  salute  with  the 
cap.  Obs.  [cent.  See  coin.  I 
half  cent.  A  coin  worth  half  a  | 
half  chess.  Mil.  A  short  chess, 
used  in  pontoon  bridges,  etc. 
half'-clammed',  a.  Half-filled. 
Obs. 

half  close.  =  half  cadence. 
half' -con  so  nant,  a.  Phon. 
Combining  the  qualities  or 
functions  of  a  vowel  and  a  con¬ 
sonant. 

half  consonant  A  half-conso¬ 
nant  sound 

half'-cracked'.  a.  Half-dement¬ 
ed  :  half-witted.  CoUoq . 
half  curlew.  See  half,  a.,  4. 
half  cushion.  Far.  A  shoe  with 
a  rubber  pad  or  cushion  covering 
the  posterior  half  of  the  hoof, 
half  davit.  A  fish  davit.  Rare. 
half'-dead"  es-cape'ment.  Ho¬ 
rol.  See  escapement,  3. 
half'  deal n.  Sc  adv.  Half.  Obs. 
half'-deck  er.  /?.  A  half-decked 
vessel. 

half  demisemiquaver.  A  sixty* 

fourth  note. 

half  dime.  6ee  coin. 


ale,  senate,  efire,  ilm,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofa ;  eve,  Svent,  find,  recent,  maker ;  ice,  Ill ;  51d,  &bey,  orb,  5dd,  soft,  connect ;  use,  unite,  firn,  fip,  circus,  menii  ; 

||  Foreign  Word.  Obsolete  ariant  of.  4-  combined  with.  =  equals. 


HALF  DINERO 


HALITE 


iro 

Ho 


half  diphthong  Phon.  A  vowel  sound  of  diphthongic 
character,  the  unstressed  element  of  which  is  less  com¬ 
plete  than  in  a  true  diphthong,  as  Eng.  long  “  o,”  which 
commonly  consists  of  a  pure  "  o  ”  sound  followed  by  a 
more  or  less  distinct  glide  “  do.”  Called  also  imperfect 
diphthong. 

half  dollar.  A  coin  worth  half  a  dollar.  See  dollar. 
half  door,  a  Either  part  of  a  Dutch  door,  b  A  swing 
door  that  fills  only  a  part  of  the  doorway,  with  open  space 
above  and  below.  U.  S. 

half  eagle  A  U.  S.  five-dollar  gold  piece.  See  eaole. 
half'— faced'  (haf'fast'),  a.  1.  Showing  only  the  profile. 

Shak. 

2 .  With  but  half  the  face  visible;  hence,  imperfect;  par¬ 
tial  ;  not  thorough. 

half'-har'dy,  a.  Hort.  Able  to  withstand  a  moderately 
low  temperature,  but  injured  by  severe  freezing, 
half '-hearted,  a.  Wanting  ill  heart,  spirit,  or  interest ; 
lacking  zeal  or  courage  ;  lukewarm.  — half  — heart'ed  ly, 
adv.  —  half'— heart'ed  ness,  n. 

half  hitch,  a  iVaut.  See  hitch,  knot,  n.,  1.  b  Pillow 
Lace.  A  loop  made  to  tighten  the  thread  on  the  bobbins, 
half'— hour'ly,  a.  &  adv.  At  intervals  of  half  an  hour, 
half'— in-fe'ri-or,  a.  Bot.  Having  the  ovary  borne  be)  &w  the 
andrcecium  in  a  concave  torus,  but  free  from  the  axis,  as 
in  perigynous  flowers. 

half'— length',  a.  Of  half  the  full  length  ;  specif.,  desig¬ 
nating  a  portrait  showing  only  the  upper  half  of  the  person, 
half  line  or  ray.  Georn.  Half  of  a  straight  line  considered 
as  extended  from  a  center  indefinitely  in  one  direction,  the 
complete  ray  being  the  whole  line  extended  indefinitely  in 
both  directions. 

half'-loj^,  n.  One  of  a  variety  of  domesticated  rabbit  in 
which  one  ear  is  pendent. 

half '-mast,  n.  A  point  some  distance,  not  necessarily 
halfway  down,  below  the  top  of  a  mast  or  staff  or  peak  of 
a  gaff ;  as,  a  flag  at  half-mast  (a  token  of  mourning,  or, 
sometimes,  of  distress). 

half '-mast',  v.  t.  To  hang  at  half-mast,  as  a  flag.  In 
lowering  a  half-masted  flag  it  is  first  hoisted  to  the  truck, 
half  measure.  An  imperfect  or  weak  line  of  action, 
half '-moon',  n.  1.  The  moon  at  the  quarters,  when  half 
its  disk  appears  illuminated. 

2.  Something  shaped  like  the  half-moon  or  like  a  crescent. 
See  how  in  warlike  muster  they  appear. 

In  rhombs,  and  wedges,  and  half-moons,  and  wings.  Milton 

3.  Fort.  An  outwork  of  two  faces  forming  a  salient  angle, 
being  formerly  that  used  to  cover  the  salient  of  a  bastion 
(making  the  gorge  resemble  a  half-moon),  now  that  usually 
called  the  ravelin  (which  see).  Cf.  demilune. 

4.  A  cuckold.  Obs. 

5.  A  marine  food  fish  of  California  (Medialuna  califomi- 
ensis)  of  the  family  Kypliosidae.  The  body  is  ovate,  black¬ 
ish  above,  blue  or  gray  below. 

half '-moon',  v.  t.  <€,*  i.  To  place  within,  or  to  assume,  a 
half-moon  shape. 

half  mourning,  a  The  period  of  mourning  succeeding 
that  of  deep  or  full  mourning,  b  Mourning  dress  light¬ 
ened  by  the  use  of  white,  gray,  or  lavender, 
half  nelson  Wrestling.  A  hold  in  which  one  arm  is 
thrust  under  the  corresponding  arm  of  the  opponent,  gen¬ 
erally  from  behind,  and  the  hand  placed  upon  the  back  of 
his  neck.  In  the  full  nelson  both  hands  are  so  placed.  For 
quarter  nelson,  three-quarters  nelson,  see  Illustrations. 


1  Quarter  Nelson  ;  2  Half  Nelson  ;  3  Three-Quarters  Nelson  ; 
4  Full  Nelson. 


half  nephew.  The  son  of  a  half  brother  or  half  sister, 
half  niece  The  daughter  of  a  half  brother  or  half  sister, 
half  note  Music.  A  minim. 

half'pace'  (haf'pas'),  n.  [Prob.  altered  from  halpace ,  haul 
pas.  Oxf.  E.  D.~\  1.  A  raised  floor  or  dais,  or  a  platform 

or  footpace  at  the  top  of  steps,  as  for  a  throne  or  an  altar. 
2.  A  platform  or  landing  of  a  staircase,  consisting  of  a 
broad  step  between  two  half  flights,  esp.  when  these  are  in 
opposite  directions. 

half'paced'  (-past' ;  87),  a.  Having  a  halfpace  ;  as,  a  half¬ 
paced  stair. 

half  pay.  Half,  or  approximately  half,  of  the  usual  wages 
or  salary;  reduced  pay;  specif.,  the  reduced  pay  of  an 


army  or  navy  officer  when  not  on  active  service,  or  under 
other  circumstances.  In  the  United  States  army  and  navy 
there  is  no  such  thing  technically  as  half  pay ,  all  reduced 
rates  of  pay  having  special  names,  as  shore  pay ,  retired 
pay ,  etc. 

hali'pen-ny  (ha'p2n-T  ;  haf'pSn'T ;  277),  n. ;  pi.  -pence 
(lia'pcns;  haf'pgns')  or  -pennies  (ha'pcn-Tz  ;  liaf'pSn'Tz) 
(see  penny).  Half  a  penny,  or  a  coin  (formerly  copper, 
pewter,  or  tin,  now  bronze)  of  this  value.  Eng. 
half'pen-ny-worth'  (-wfirth'),  n.  What  is  worth,  or  costs, 
a  halfpenny. 

half  principal.  Arch.  In  roof  building,  a  principal  rafter 
that  does  not  extend  to  the  ridge, 
half'-rat'er  (haf'rat'er),  n.  Yachting.  A  racing  boat  of 
certain  prescribed  dimensions,  varying,  but  usually  requir¬ 
ing  a  water-line  length  of  less  than  twenty  feet, 
half  ripsaw.  Carp.  A  handsaw  resembling  the  ripsaw, 
but  smaller  and  with  finer  teeth,  for  cutting  wood  with  the 
grain,  as  in  tenon  cutting.  It  is  usually  28  inches  long, 
the  pitch  of  the  teeth,  which  are  set,  varying  from  1  inch 
at  the  point  of  the  blade  to  ji  inch  at  the  heel,  the  cutting 
angle  being  80°.  Also  called  half  ripper. 
half  round.  Something  that  is  half- round;  specif.,  a 
molding  of  half-round  section  ;  also,  the  general  shape  in 
cross  section  of  such  an  object, 
half  -round',  a.  Semicircular,  or  more  or  less  approxi¬ 
mately  so  ;  flat  on  one  side  and  round  on  the  other ;  as,  a 
half-round  file  (see  file,  n.,  the  tool), 
half'-seas'  over,  a  Halfway  across  the  sea  ;  hence,  half- 
wav  over,  b  Half  drunk.  Slang. 
half'-shade'  I  a.  Pertaining  to  or  designating  a  kind 
half'-shad'ow  I  of  polarimeter  in  which  one  half  or  the 
other  of  the  field  of  vision  is  usually  in  shadow.  There  is 
a  neutral  point,  when  both  halves  are  equally  illuminated, 
and  this  being  found,  the  angle  of  rotation  can  be  read  from 
the  graduated  scale. 

half'— shrub',  n.  A  perennial  plant  in  which  the  stems  are 
more  or  less  w  oody,  esp.  at  the  base, 
half  sister.  A  sister  by  one  parent  only, 
half  sole.  The  forward  part  of  a  shoe  sole  back  to  the 
shank,  hall'-sole',  v.  t. 

half'-sol  id  floor.  Ill  a  ship,  a  floor  pierced  by  holes  to 
save  weight  or  give  access  to  the  other  side, 
half  sovereign.  1.  A  British  £old  coin  worth  ten  shil¬ 
lings,  or  half  of  one  pound  sterling. 

2.  A  small  granite  paving  cube,  used  esp.  at  crossings 
and  curves.  Eng. 

half  step.  Music,  a  The  pitch  interval  between  twro  con¬ 
secutive  notes  of  a  keyboard  ;  the  smallest  difference  of 
pitch  used  in  modern  music;  a  semitone.  See  under 
scale,  b  Mil.  In  the  United  States  infantry,  a  step  of 
fifteen  inches,  or,  in  double  time,  of  eighteen  inches ;  — 
called  short  step  in  the  navy. 

half  Stitch,  a  Crochet.  Two  stitches  worked  as  one  in 
contracting  an  edge,  b  Pillow  Lace.  A  loose,  open  stitch 
used  in  the  lighter  parts  of  a  design  ;  — contrasting  with 
cloth  stitch.  Called  also  lace ,  or  shadow,  stitch. 
half  Story.  Arch.  All  uppermost  story,  usually  lighted 
by  dormer  window's,  in  which  a  sloping  roof  replaces  the 
upper  part  of  the  front  wall. 

half  Stuff.  Paper  Making .  Washed  and  broken  pulp  after 
bleaching  and  draining  and  before  being  taken  to  the 
beaters  or  hollanders. 

half'— sword',  n.  Obs.  1.  A  swrord  of  a  small  size. 

2.  Half  the  length  of  a  sword  ;  close  fight.  Cf.  half,  a .,  3. 
“  At  half -sword."  Shak. 

half '-terete',  a.  Bot.  Semicylindrical  ;  flat  on  one  side 
and  convex  on  the  other,  as  certain  stems, 
half  tide  Time  or  state  halfway  between  flood  and  ebb. 
half  timber,  a  Shipbuilding.  Any  of  the  short  timbers 
in  the  cant  frames,  b  See  timber,  n.,  1. 
half'-tim  bered  (-tTm'berd),  a.  Arch.  Constructed  of  a 
timber  frame  having  the  spaces 
filled  in  with  masonry  or  with 
plaster  on  oak  laths; — said  of 
buildings. 

half'-tim'er  (-tim'er),  n.  One 
spending  only  half  the  usual 
time  at  anything;  specif.,  in 
England,  a  child  who,  though 
under  13  years  of  age,  is  per¬ 
mitted  to  work  half  his  time 
at  some  employment,  on  re¬ 
ceiving  a  certificate  of  a  cer¬ 
tain  proficiency  in  his  studies 
and  of  fitness  otherwise, 
half'-time  shaft  Mach.  In  a 
four-stroke  cycle  internal-com¬ 
bustion  engine,  the  cam  shaft, 
operating  the  valves,  which  ro¬ 
tates  at  half  the  speed  of  the 
crankshaft. 

half  title.  Print.  The  name 


Half-timbered. 


alone  of  a  book  placed  at  the  head  of  the  first  page  of  text 
or  at  the  center  of  a  page;  also,  any  sectional  title  centered 
on  a  page. 

half  tone,  or  half'-tone',  n.  1.  Fine  Arts,  a  An  inter¬ 
mediate  or  middle  tone  in  a  painting,  engraving,  photo¬ 


half  dinero.  See  coin. 
halfe -horse,  n.  A  centaur.  Obs. 
—  halfe-horsy.  a.  Obs. 
half'en,  a.  Half.  Obs. 
half'en-deal7,  n.  [ME.  hal  fen- 
dele.  See  half;  deal.]  Half. 
Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng  —a.  A*  adv. 
Half.  Obs. 

half'er,  n.  =  halvee. 
halfet.  +  haffet. 
half  facet.  A  skill  facet, 
half  fish.  A  young  salmon. 
Eng. 

half-fou"  (hii-fob'),  n.  (See 
half;  full.1  A  half  bushel. 
Scot. 

half  god.  A  demigod.  Obs. 
half  guinea.  See  coin. 
half  hake.  A  demihake.  Obs. 
half  hatchet  A  hatchet  with 
the  outer  edge  straight  up  and 
down. 

half'-head7ed,  a.  Stupid, 
half  header.  Half  a  brick  used 
to  close  n  course, 
half  holiday  a  A  saint’s  dnv  or 
holy  day  other  than  Sunday. 
Obs.  Oxf.  E.  D.  b  Half  a  day 
for  holiday. 

half  hose.  Short  stockings  ; 
socks. 

hairing,  adv .  Half.  Obs. 
half  island,  half  isle.  A  penin¬ 
sula.  Obs. 
half  joe.  See  coin. 
half'lang  (hiif'lnng  ;  hof'-),  n. 


tf  a.  [Cf.  halflino,  long.] 
Halfling.  Scot. 

half  Mat  tice  gird'er.  A  War¬ 
ren  girder  or  truss.  See  truss, 
III  us t. 

half'ling  (hiif'lYng;  -1  T  n  ; 
hdf'-),  half'lings  (-lTngz; 
-lYnz),  adv.  [half  4-  -ling, -lint/s. 
See  2d  -LINO.]  Partly  ;  half. 
Scot 

half'ling.  n.  A  person  half 
grown  ;  also,  half  of  a  silver 
penny.  —  a.  Half-grown.  Both 
Scot.  5c  Dial.  Eng. 
half  looper.  The  larva  of  cer¬ 
tain  noctuid  moths,  as  those  of 
the  genus  Plusia,  which  go 
somewhat  like  the  true  loopers. 
half'ly.  adv.  Half.  Ohs. 
half'man',  n.  A  eunuch, 
half-marrow,  n.  A  partner;  spe¬ 
cif..  a  husband  or  wife.  Obs.  or 

Din/. 

half  mask.  A  mask  to  cover  the 
upper  half  of  the  face. 
half'neBs,  n.  See -ness. 
half  net.  A  net  to  catch  fish 
when  the  tide  ebbs.  Scot. 
half  noble.  A  former  English 
gold  coin.  See  noble. 
half'-pike7,  n.  Mil.  A  short 
pike,  sometimes  carried  by  offi¬ 
cers  of  infantry,  in  which  case 
it  was  called*  also  spoilt  nan, 
sometimes  used  in  hoarding 
ships,  when  it  was  called  also  a 


boarding  pike.  Obs.  or  Hist. 
half'-port7,  n.  Naut.  One  half 
of  a  shutter  made  in  two  parts 
for  closing  a  porthole, 
half  relief  See  relief. 
half  rest.  Music.  See  rest,  n. 
half  royal.  A  kind  of  paste¬ 
board,  made  in  two  sizes,  13  x 
2ftX  inches  and  14  x  21  inches, 
half  rupee.  A  silver  coin  of  In¬ 
dia.  See  rupee. 
half'-saved7,  a.  Half-witted. 
Dial.  Eng.  Sr  New  Eng. 
half  seal.  The  reverse  side  of 
the  great  seal.  Obs. 
half  shift.  Music.  See  shift. 
half  shirt.  A  shirt  front.  Obs. 
half  snipe.  See  half,  4. 
half  sol.  A  silver  coin  of  Peru. 
See  sol. 

half  space.  A  halfpace  in  a 
stair. 

half  speed.  Nav.  See  stand¬ 
ard  speed. 

half'-staff7,  n.  Half-mast, 
half  stock  See  full  stock. 
half '-strained  ,  a.  Half-bred  ; 
imperfect.  Rare. 
half'-strong7,  a.  Phon.  Inter¬ 
mediate  between  strong,  or  pri¬ 
mary,  and  weak,  —  said  of  ac¬ 
centuation,  or  stress,  or  of  a  syl¬ 
lable  or  vowel  bearing  such 
stress. 

half  suit.  Armor.  =  OEMISUIT. 
halft  (haft ;  hflft),  n.  Dwelling:  • 


custody.  Scot  —  halft'ed,  a. 

Scot. 

half'-thick',  n.  A  coarse  cloth 
Ohs. 

half  tint.  =  demitint. 
half '-tongue7,  n.  Law.  A  jury 
de  medietate  lingute.  See  jury. 
Eng. 

half'-turn7,  a.  Designating 
stairs  having  two  right-angled 
turnings. 

half  vowel.  A  semivowel.  — 

half '-vow  el-ish,  a 

half 'wise',  adv.  [//«(/' 4-  wise, 

n.]  Partially-  Rare. 

half '-world7,  n.  The  d  e  m  i- 

monde. 

half-year'ly.  a.  5c  adv.  Semi¬ 
annual  ;  semiannually, 
halgh.  f  HALLOW, 
halgh.  Dial.  Eng.var.  of  iiaucii. 
halgien.  f  hallow. 

Hal'hul  (hftl'hfil ).  Rib. 

hall,  f  HALELY,  HOLY,  WHOLLY. 

Ha'li  (ha'lT).  Rib. 

Hal  i-ae'e-tus  <  hRl7T-e'c-t«s),  n. 
[XL.,  fr.  Gr.  aAtaeTO?,  aAtate- 
rov,  a  bird,  prob.  the  osprey  ; 
aM  sea  4-  aeTos,  atero?,  eagle.] 
Zonl.  A  genus  of  eagles  having 
a  large  bill  and  nearly  bare 
tarsi.  It  includes  the  bald  eagle 
and  most  sea  eagles. 

Hal  i-ae'tus  (-e'tws),  n.  [NL.] 
Syn.  of  Hali.eetus. 


graph,  etc.;  a  middle  tint,  neither  very  dark  nor  very 
light,  b  A  half-tone  photo-engraving.  See  half-tone,  a. 
2.  Music.  A  half  step. 

half'-tone'  (haf'ton'),  a.  Having,  consisting  of,  or  pertain¬ 
ing  to,  half  tones;  specif..  Photo-engraving,  pertaining  to 
or  designating  plates,  processes,  or  the  pictures  made  by 
them,  in  which  the  gradation  of  tone  in  the  photograph  is 
reproduced  by  a  graduated  system  of  dotted  and  checkered 
spots,  usually  nearly  invisible  to  the  unaided  eye,  produced 
by  the  interposition  between  the  camera  and  the  object  of 
a  screen  (see  screen).  The  name  alludes  to  the  fact  that 
this  process  was  the  first  that  was  practically  successful  in 
reproducing  the  half  tones  of  the  photograph, 
half  trap.  A  trap  for  a  horizontal  drain  pipe,  formed  by  a 
semicircular  depression  of  the  pipe, 
hall  uncial-  A  book  hand  formed  by  combining  uncial 
characters  with  carefully  written  cursive  forms,  more 
easily  written  than  pure  uncial, 
half  uncle.  The  half  brother  of  a  parent, 
half  volley.  In  cricket,  tennis,  football,  etc.,  a  “ball” 
or  return  played  by  striking  the  ball  at  the  instant  of  its 
bouncing  from  the  ground  ;  also,  in  cricket,  a  ball  which 
would  be  normally  so  played,  as  one  which  after  touching 
the  ground  flies  toward  the  top  of  the  wicket, 
half'-vol  ley,  v.  t.  <C*  i.  Tennis,  etc.  To  drive  (a  ball)  in  a 
half  volley  ;  to  play  a  half  volley. 

half 'way'  (haf'wa'  or  liaf'wa',  depending  upon  its  preceding 
or  following  the  word  it  modifies ),  adv.  In  the  middle  ;  at 
half  the  distance  ;  partially  ;  as,  he  halfway  yielded, 
half'way',  a.  Equally  distant  from  the  extremes  ;  midway, 
halfway  covenant,  a  form  of  church  membership  among  the 
Congregational  churches  of  New  England,  allowed  by  de¬ 
cisions  in  1657  and  1662,  permitting  baptized  persons  of 
moral  life  and  orthodox  faith  to  enjoy  all  the  privileges 
of  membership,  save  the  partaking  of  the  Lord’s  Supper. 
They  were  also  allowed  to  present  their  children  for  bap¬ 
tism.  —  h.  house,  an  inn  or  place  of  call  midway  on  a  jour¬ 
ney  ;  hence,  any  halfway  place  in  a  progress, 
half '-wit',  n.  1.  One  who  makes  forced  witticisms.  Obs. 
2.  A  foolish  person  ;  a  dolt ;  a  blockhead  ;  a  dunce, 
half '-Wit  ted,  a.  1.  Silly;  senseless.  Obs. 

2-  Mentally  deficient ;  foolish  ;  imbecile, 
half  year.  The  space  of  six  months ;  also,  one  term  of  a 
school  when  there  are  two  terms  in  a  year, 
half-.  A  combining  form  from  Greek  aA<>,  aAoy,  the  sea. 
hal'i-but  (hSl'T-but;  h51'-;  277),  n.  Also  hol'i-but.  [ME. 
hali  holy  -f-  but,  butte,  flounder  ;  akin  to  D.  bot,  G.  butte  ; 
cf.  D.  heilbot ,  G.  heilbutt.  So  named  as  being  eaten  on 
holidays.  See  holy,  holiday.]  The  largest  species  of 
flatfish  (Hippoglossus  hippoglossus ),  an  inhabitant  of  all 


Halibut  ( Hippoglossus  hippoglossus). 


northern  seas,  where  it  is  found  associated  with  the  cod, 
though  preferring  colder  waters  and  not  often  caught  south 
of  the  North  Sea  or  the  coast  of  Massachusetts.  The  hali¬ 
but  is  among  the  largest  of  teleost  fishes,  the  female  some¬ 
times  weighing  several  hundred  pounds,  though  the  male 
rarely  weighs  over  fifty  pounds.  It  is  one  of  the  finest  of 
food  fishes.  Its  numbers  in  the  Atlantic  are  diminishing, 
owing  to  the  extensive  fisheries,  and  a  considerable  part 
of  the  supply  is  now  obtained  from  the  North  Pacific.  The 
term  halibut  is  extended  to  certain  other  large  flatfishes. 
See  arrow-toothed  halibut,  Greenland  halibut. 
hal'ide  (hai'Id;  -Td  ;  lia'lid ;  -ITd  ;  184),  n.  Also  hal'id.  Chein. 
A  binary  compound  of  a  halogen  with  an  element  or  radi¬ 
cal  ;  —  a  general  term  for  chlorides,  bromides,  iodides,  and 
fluorides,  and  sometimes  cyanides.  — a.  Haloid, 
hal'i-dom  (h31'T-dwm),  hai'i  dome  (-dom),  n.  [AS.  halig- 
dom ;  halig  holy-j-  -dom,  E.  -dom.  See  holy.]  Holiness; 
sanctity ;  also,  a  sanctuary  or  holy  relics  ;  —  once  much 
used  in  oaths.  Archaic. 

By  my  halidom,  I  was  fast  asleep.  Shak. 

hal'i-eu'tic  (hSl'T-u'tTk),  hal  1  eu'ti-cal  (  tT-kai),  a.  [L. 
halieuticus,  Gr.  aAievrtxo?  ;  Gr.  aAiereii'to  fish,  fr.  aA?  the 
sea.]  Of  or  pert,  to  fishing.  —  hal'i-eu'ti-cal-ly,  adv. 
hall-eu'tics  (-u'tiks),  n.  Art  or  practice  of  fishing. 
Hal'i-me'da  (liSl'T-me'dd),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  a\ipr)S^<;  think¬ 
ing  of  the  sea.]  Bot.  A  genus  of  calcareous  marine  green 
algae  of  the  class  Chlorophyceae,  remarkable  for  the  pecul¬ 
iar,  jointed, unicellular  thallus,  which  in  most  of  the  species, 
as  H.  tuna,  resembles  some  form  of  cactus  in  miniature, 
hal'lte  (hSl'ft ;  ha'llt ;  277),  n.  [Gr.  aA?  salt.]  Min.  Na¬ 
tive  salt;  sodium  chloride.  See  salt. 


hal'i-but-ter,  n.  One  that  fishes 
for  halibut. 

Hal  i-car-nas'sus  (h  &  l'Y-k  a  r- 
nfts'ws).  Bib. 

Hal7i-chon'dri-ae(hai7Y-kCn'drY- 

e),n.pl.  [NL. ;  hali-  -F  Gr.  xov- 
5po<;  cartilage.]  Znnl.  A  group 
of  sponges  having  simple  sili¬ 
ceous  spicules  and  keratose 
fibers  —  hal'i-c  hon'd r  old 
(-droid),  a.  5c  n. 

Ha-lic'o-re  (h  ri-1  Y^k'G-r  e),  n. 
[NL. ;  hali-  -F  Gr.  Koprj  maiden.] 
Zonl.  Syn.  of  Duoono,  the 
genus  containing  the  dugong. 
Hal  i-cor'i-dae  (hftl7Y-k5r'Y-de), 
n  pi.  [NL.  See  II alicoke.]  Zobl. 
A  family  consisting  of  the  du- 
gongs. 

Ha-lic'tus (hd-lYk'ttfs), n.  [NL.] 
Zonl.  A  large  and  widely  dis¬ 
tributed  genus  of  very  small  bur¬ 
rowing  beeB  of  the  family  An- 
dreniaa?.  In  some  species  sev¬ 
eral  females  use  a  burrow  in 
common,  the  individual  nests 
being  in  separate  branches, 
ha'li  day  (dial.  iil'Y-d5).  Obs. 
or  dial.  Eng.  var.  of  holiday. 
hal'ier.  +  halyard. 

Hal'i-fax  law.  =  gibbet  law. 
Hal  i-go'ni-an  (hfil'Y-go'nY-rtn), 
a.  Ot  or  pertaining  to  Halifax. 
—  n.  A  citizen  of  Halifax, 
hallhede.  +  holyhede. 


ha'li-keld7,  n.  [Scot,  hali/  holy 
+  Icel.  Aelda  well,  spring.]  A 
holy  well.  Obs. 

halimot, -mote,  -moot  f  hall- 

moot. 

hal'l-mous  (h&l'Y-mtfs),  a.  [Gr. 
aAipo?.]  Marine  :  maritime.  R. 
hal'i-ni  tre,  n.  [hali-  -f  Gr.  vi- 
rpo v  niter.]  Saltpeter.  Obs. 
hal'i-nous  (h&l'Y-nws),  a.  [Gr. 
aAiro?.]  Salty  ;  salt.  Rare. 
haFl-og'ra-phy  (hai'Y-Cg'rd-fY  ; 
ha7lY->,  n.  [hah-  4-  -grajihg.) 
Description  of  the  sea.  Obs.  — 
hal7i-og'ra-pher  (-f?r),  n.  Obs. 
Hal  1-o'tis  (h&l'Y-d'tls  ;  ha7lY;), 
n.  [NL.  :  hali-  4-  Gr.  ov<;,  uito?, 
ear.l  Zool.  The  genus  consisting 
of  the  ear  shells  (see  abalone). 
It  is  the  type  of  n  family.  Hal7- 
1-ot'i-dae  (-5t'Y-de).  -  hal  i-o'- 
toid  (-5'toid),  a. 
hal  7l-plank 'ton  (hftPY-plttnk'- 
tOn),  n.  [NL.  ;  hali-  4-  NL.  &  E. 
plankton?)  Biol.  The  marine 
plankton;  —  distinguished  from 
limnoplankton.  See  plank¬ 
ton. 

ha-lls'ter-e'sis  (hd-lYs'tSr-e'- 
sYs),  n.  [NL.  ;  hali-  -f  Gr.  <rr«- 
deprivation.]  Osteoma- 

aria. 

halite,  n.  [L.  halitus  breath.] 
Exhalation.  Obs. 


food,  foot ;  out,  oil ;  chair  ;  go  ;  sing,  igk  ;  44»en,  thin ;  natTjre,  verdure  (250) ;  K  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144) ;  boN  ;  yet ;  zh  =  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Guide. 
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ha  lit'u  ous  (ha-lYUu-ws),  a.  [L.  halitus  breath,  vapor,  fr. 
halare  to  breathe  :  cf.  F.  halitueuz.]  Produced  by,  or  like, 
breath  ;  vaporous.  —  ha-lit'U-OS'i  ty  (-5s'I-tT),  n. 
hal'l  tus  (h51'T-tus),  n.  [L.,  fr.  halare  to  breathe.]  Ex¬ 
halation  ;  breath  ;  vapor. 

hall  (h&l),  n.  [ME.  halle,  hal ,  AS.  heal ,  heall ;  akin  to  D. 
hal,  OS.  &  OHG.  halla,  G.  halle ,  Icel.  hall,  and  prob.  from 
a  root  meaning,  to  Hide,  conceal,  cover.  See  hell,  hel¬ 
met.]  1.  The  public  dwelling  of  a  Teutonic  chieftain, 
typically  a  gable-roofed  building  having  a  single  or  a  prin¬ 
cipal  apartment  of  considerable  size  in  which  his  retainers 
were  feasted  and  where  they  slept  while  in  attendance  on 
his  person  ;  hence,  the  apartment  itself  ;  —  distinguished 
from  the  bower ,  or  private  apartments,  probably  in  early 
times  under  a  separate  roof.  Archaic  or  Hist. 

Chief  of  all  the  buildings  is  the  hall ;  and  near  it  is  of  course 
the  bower  of  the  queen,  .  .  .  where  she  and  her  children  spend 
their  time,  whenever  some  particular  occasion  does  not  call  her 
into  the  hall ,  to  greet  a  guest  at  the  banquet,  or  to  bear  the  first 
beaker  to  her  lord.  “  Hall  and  Bower  ”  long  remains  an  evi¬ 
dent  metonymy  for  Lord  and  Lady.  F.  B.  Gummere. 

2  The  manor  house  or  residence  of  a  landed  proprietor  ;  — 
chiefly  British,  and  often  in  proper  names  ;  as,  Haddon 
Hall.  Hence,  chiefly  in  phrases,  a  residence  or  abode  (cf. 
bachelor’s  hall,  liberty  hall). 

3.  A  building  of  considerable  size  or  stateliness  used  for 
public  or  semipublic  purposes,  and  usually  containing  one 
or  more  apartments  suitable  for  assemblies  ;  often,  specif., 
a  townhall  or  a  guildhall ;  —  now  chiefly  in  proper  names  ; 
as,  Westminster  Hall  ;  Faneuil  Hall ;  the  Hall  of  Fame. 

4.  The  assembly  room  of  a  hall  ;  hence,  any  large  apart¬ 
ment  devoted  to  purposes  of  assembly  or  entertainment ; 
as,  a  convention  hall ;  a  music  hall ;  a  dance  hall. 

6.  a  A  formal  gathering  at  the  call  of  a  sovereign  or  of  a 
chief  municipal  officer.  Obs.  b  In  proper  names,  a  society 
owning  or  using  a  hall ;  as,  Tammany  Hall. 

6.  Colleges  A  Universities,  a  At  Oxford  and  Cambridge : 
Orig.,  any  university  building  for  the  residence  and  in¬ 
struction  of  students  ;  later,  the  building  of  a  noncorpo¬ 
rate  society  whose  property  is  held  in  trust  by  the  uni¬ 
versity,  as  contrasted  with  the  college  corporations ;  in 
current  use,  chiefly,  a  building  for  the  use  of  students  in 
university  branches  who  may  or  may  not  have  university 
privileges  ;  as,  theological  halls ;  halls  for  women  stu¬ 
dents.  Also,  in  all  these  senses,  the  institution  formed  by 
the  officers  and  members  or  residents  of  such  a  hall,  b  In 
combination  with  Divinity ,  a  divinity  college,  or,  in  Scot¬ 
tish  universities,  the  department  of  divinity  ;  a  theological 
school,  c  In  North  America,  a  college  building  devoted 
to  any  special  purpose  ;  —  usually  as  a  part  of  the  proper 
name  ;  as,  Science  Hall ;  also,  in  some  colleges,  a  room  for 
a  students’  literary  society  ;  hence,  the  society  itself. 

7  The  apartment  in  which  English  university  students 
dine  in  common  ;  hence,  the  dinner  itself. 

8  The  entrance  room  of  a  residence  or  other  building; 
also,  a  corridor  or  passage  in  a  building. 

9.  Cleared  passageway  in  a  crowd  ;  —  formerly  an  exclama¬ 
tion.  Obs.  44  A  hall !  a  hall !  ”  B.Jonson. 

Syn.  —  Entry,  court,  passage, 
hall  church  Arch.  A  variety  of  Gothic  church,  esp.  in 
Germany,  in  which,  in  place  of  the  clerestory,  the  aisles 
are  carried  up  to  nearly  the  height  of  the  nave. 

Hall  effect-  Elec.  The  deflecting  effect  of  the  magnetic 
field  on  the  lines  of  flow  in  an  electric  circuit ;  —  so  called 
from  its  discoverer,  E.  H.  Hall,  an  American  physicist. 
hhTle-flin'ta  (hgl'e-flin'td),  n.  [Sw.]  Petrog.  A  very  com¬ 
pact  banded  rock  resembling  felsite,  and  consisting  of  mi¬ 
nute  particles  of  feldspar  and  quartz,  with  fine  scales  of 
mica  and  chlorite.  The  halleflintas  occur  in  Sweden. 
They  are  mainly  ancient  altered  rhyolite  lavas  and  tuffs. 
—  Mlle-flin'toid  (-toid),  a. 

hallel'  (hfi-lal' ;  hSl'51),  n.  [Heb.  hallel  praise.]  Jewish 
Ritual.  A  selection  of  psalms  of  praise  ;  specif,  [cap.]-,  a 
Psalms  cxiii.-cxviii.,  chanted  in  the  Passover  and  other 
great  feasts ;  —  called  Egyptian  Hallel.  b  Psalm  cxxxvi., 
or,  later,  Psalms  cxx. -cxxxvi.  ;  — called  Great  Hallel. 
haPle-lu'Jah  I  (hSl'e-loo'ya)  n.  A  interj.  [Heb.  See  alle- 
hal  le  lu'iah  i  luia. ]  Praise  ye  Jehovah;  praise  ye  the 
Lord  ;  —  an  exclamation  used  chiefly  in  songs  of  praise  or 
thanksgiving  to  God,  and  as  an  expression  of  gratitude 
or  adoration.  Rev.  xix.  1.  (Rev.  Ver.). 

Hal-le'ri  a  (h5-le'rT-d),  n.  [NL.,  after  Albrecht  von  Haller , 
Swiss  naturalist.]  Bot.  A  genus  of  African  scrophularia- 
ceous  shrubs  having  a  turbinate  calyx,  rotate  corolla  with 
exserted  stamens,  and  a  berrylike  fruit.  The  hard  wood  of 
some  species,  esp.  of  II.  lucida ,  is  variously  used. 
Hal'ley-an  (h51't-&n),  a.  Pertaining  to,  or  named  after, 
the  English  astronomer  Edmund  Halley  (1G56-1742). 
Halleyan  lines.  Magnetism ,  isogonic  lines. 

Halley’s  meth'od(h51'Tz).  Asiron.  A  method,  due  to  Ed¬ 
mund  Halley,  of  finding  the  parallax  of  Venus  (and  hence 
the  sun’s  distance)  by  observing  the  duration  of  a  transit 
of  Venus  from  stations  widely  separated  in  latitude, 
hall  mark,  or  hall'mark  (hfil'mark'),™.  The  official  mark 
of  the  Goldsmiths’  Company,  stamped  on  gold  and  silver 
articles  at  Goldsmiths’  Hall  in  London  to  attest  their  pur¬ 


ity  ;  hence,  any  mark  used  for  the  same  purpose  by  assay 
officers  in  the  United  Kingdom.  Also  used  fig.  ;  as,  a  word 
lacks  the  hall  mark  of  good  writers.  In  England  three 
marks  are  used:  king’s  mark,  a  leopard’s  or  lion’s  head 
crowned  ;  maker’s  mark  ;  and  assayer’s  mark,  or  year  letter, 
a  letter  of  the  alphabet  for  each  year,  a  new  style  being 
used  when  the  alphabet  in  one  style  is  exhausted, 
hall'— mark',  or  hall'mark'  (hOl'mark'),  v.  t.  To  stamp 
with  a  hall  mark. 

hall'moot'  (hdl'mot'),  n.  [ME.  halimot ;  AS.  heall  hall  -f- 
gemot  meeting.  See  hall  ;  moot  a  meeting.]  Eng.  Hist. 
The  private  court  of  the  lord  of  a  manor,  with  both  civil 
and  criminal  jurisdiction  ;  a  court-baron, 
hal  loo'  (ha-loo'),  n.  A-  interj.  ;  pi.  -loos  (-looz').  [Cf.  hol¬ 
lo,  interj .,  halloo,  t’.]  A  loud  exclamation  ;  a  call  to  in¬ 
cite  an  animal  or  to  attract  attention  at  a  distance  ;  a  shout. 

Some  far  off  halloo  break  the  silent  air.  Milton. 
hal  loo',  v.  i. ;  hal-looed'  (-lood') ;  hal-loo'ing.  [See 
halloo,  n.  ;  cf.  OF.  halloer  to  pursue  with  shouts.]  To 
cry  out  as  to  attract  attention  or  to  incite  dogs  or  other 
animals ;  to  call  to  a  person,  as  by  the  word  halloo. 

Country  folks  hallooed  and  hooted  after  me.  Sir  B.  Sidney 
hal-lOO',  v.  t.  1.  To  encourage,  or  incite,  with  shouts. 

Old  John  hallooes  his  hounds  again.  Prior. 

2.  To  chase  with  shouts  or  outcries. 

3.  To  call  or  shout  to  ;  to  hail.  Shak. 

4.  To  shout  with  a  loud  voice. 

Ha lloo your  name  to  the  reverberate  hills.  Shak 

hal'low  (hSl'o),  v.  t.  ;  hal'lonved  (-od) ;  hal'low-ing. 
[ME.  halowen ,  halwien ,  halgien ,  AS.  halgian ,  fr.  halig 
holy.  See  holy.]  To  make  holy  ;  to  set  apart  for  holy  or 
religious  use  ;  to  consecrate  ;  to  treat  or  keep  as  sacred  ; 
to  reverence.  “  Hallowed  be  thy  name.”  Matt.  vi.  9. 

In  a  larger  sense  .  .  .  we  cannot  hallow  this  ground  [Gettys¬ 
burg].  A.  Lincoln. 

Syn.  — See  dedicate. 

hal'low,  n.  [From  inflexional  forms  of  AS.  halig  holy. 
See  holy.]  A  saint,  or  a  shrine  or  relic.  Obs.  or  Hist 
except  as  in  Allhallow ,  Halloween ,  etc. 

Hal  low-een'  (li5Po-en'),  n.  The  evening  preceding  All¬ 
hallow,  or  All  Saints’  Day;  the  evening  of  October  31. 
In  many  countries  Halloween  is  traditionally  devoted  to 
merrymaking,  w’ith  playful  ceremonies  and  charms  to  dis¬ 
cover  future  husbands  or  w’ives. 

Hal'low  mas  (hSl'6-mds),  n.  [See  Mass  the  Eucharist.] 
The  feast  of  All  Saints,  or  Allhallow, 
hal-loy'site  (h5-loi'zIt),  n.  [After  Omalius  d 'Halloy.] 
Min.  A  claylike  mineral,  occurring  in  soft  white  or  light- 
colored  amorphous  masses.  Like  kaolinite,  it  is  a  silicate 
of  aluminium,  but  it  contains  more  water. 

Hall  rifle.  An  early  breech-loading  rifle,  having  a  cham¬ 
ber  piece  hinged  at  the  rear  end,  into  which  when  tilted 
upward  was  inserted  from  the  front  a  paper  cartridge  with 
a  spherical  bullet.  It  was  patented  in  1811  by  the  Ameri¬ 
can  inventor,  John  H.  Hall,  and  was  the  first  breech-load¬ 
ing  arm  used  to  any  extent  by  the  United  States. 
Hall'statt  (hal'stat  ;  -shtat),  Hall  stat'ti  an  (hal-8t,at'T- 
on),  a.  Of  or  pert,  to  Hallstatt,  Austria,  or  the  Hallstatt 
civilization.— Hallstatt,  or 
Hallstattian.  civilization,  a 
prehistoric  civilization 
of  central  Europe,  vari¬ 
ously  dated  at  from  1000 
to  1500  b.  c.  and  usual¬ 
ly  associated  with  the 
Celtic  or  Alpine  race.  It 
was  characterized  by  ex¬ 
pert  use  of  bronze,  a 
knowledge  of  iron,  pos¬ 
session  of  domestic  ani¬ 
mals,  agriculture,  and 
artistic  skill  and  senti¬ 
ment  in  manufacturing 
pottery,  ornaments,  etc. 

The  Hallstattian  civili¬ 
zation  flourished  chiefly  in 
Carinthia,  southern  Ger¬ 
many,  Switzerland.  Bohe¬ 
mia.  Silesia,  Bosnia,  the 
southeast  of  France,  and 
southern  Italy .  J.  Deniker 
—  H.  epoch,  the  first  iron 
age,  represented  by  the 
Hallstatt  civilization . 
hal-lu'ci-nate  (ha-lu'sT- 
nat),  v.  t. ;  -nat'ed 
f-nat'gd) ;  -nat'ino  Hallstattian 
(-nat'Tng).  [L.  halluci-  ing  furniture,  costume,  etc. 
natus ,  c ducinatus ,  p.  p.  of  hallucinari ,  alucinari ,  to  wander 
in  mind,  talk  idly,  dream  ;  cf.  Gr.  dAvem  to  wander  in 
mind.\  To  affect  with  visions  or  imaginary  perceptions, 
hal-lu'ci-nate.  v.  i.  To  wander  mentally  ;  to  blunder.  Rare. 
hal-lu'ci-na'tion  (-na'shwn),  n.  [L .  hallucinatio.]  1.  Act 
of  hallucinating,  or  state  of  being  hallucinated. 

The  hallucination  of  the  transcriber.  Addison 

2.  Med.  Perception  of  objects  with  no  reality,  or  experi¬ 
ence  of  sensations  with  no  external  cause,  usually  arising 
from  disorderof  the  nervous  system,  as  in  delirium  tremens. 

3.  The  object  of  a  hallucinatory  perception. 

Syn.  —  See  delusion. 


hal-lu'ci-na-tive  (hd-lu'si-na-tTv),  a.  Producing,  or  tend¬ 
ing  to  produce,  hallucination. 

hal  lu'ci-na-to-ry  (-nd-t$-n),  a.  Partaking  of,  or  tending 
to  produce,  hallucination. 

hal'lux  (hSl'aks),  n.  ;  pi.  -luces  (-u-sez).  [NL.,  fr.  L.  hal- 

lez,  alter.]  Anal.  A  Zodl.  The  first,  or  preaxial,  digit  of 
the  hind  limb,  corresponding  to  the  pollex  in  the  fore 
limb;  in  man,  the  great  toe;  the  hind  toe  of  birds.  —  \i  hal'lux 
val'gus  (val'gas)  [L.  valgus  bow-legged],  Med.,  displace¬ 
ment  of  the  large  toe  toward  the  other  toes, 
hall' way'  (hfil'wa'),  n.  An  entrance  hall  or  corridor.  U.  S. 
hal'ma  (hSl'ma),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  aApa,  fr.  aAAtotfai  to 
leap.]  1.  Greek  Antiq.  The  long  jump,  with  weights  in 
the  hands,  —  the  leading  exercise  of  the  Pentathlon. 

2.  A  game  played  on  a  board  having  256  squares,  by  two 
persons  with  19  men  each,  or  by  four  with  13  men  each, 
starting  from  different  corners  and  striving  to  place  each 
his  own  set  of  men  in  a  corresponding  position  in  the  op¬ 
posite  corner  by  moving  them  or  by  jumping  them  over 
those  met  in  progress. 

hal'ma-lille  (hai'md-lil),  n.  [Prob.  fr.  a  native  name.] 
An  East  Indian  and  Australian  tiliaceous  tree  ( Berrya 
amomilla)  the  wood  of  which  is  hard  and  valuable, 
ha'lo  (ha'lo},  n.  ;  pi.  halos,  haloes  (-loz).  [L.  halos,  acc. 

halo,  Gr.  aA<o?  a  threshing  floor,  also  (from  its  round 
shape)  the  disk  of  the  sun  or  moon,  and  later  a  halo  round 
it:  cf.  F.  halo,  Gr.  aAwr.]  1.  A  circle  of  light,  either 
white  or  prismatically  colored,  appearing  to  surround  a 
luminous  body,  and  resulting  from  the  reflection  or  refrac¬ 
tion,  or  both,  of  its  light.  The  term  is  applied  specifically 
to  circles  round  the  sun  or  moon  caused  by  the  presence  of 
ice  particles  in  the  upper  atmosphere,  as  distinguished 
from  coronx,  which  are  caused  by  diffraction  by  fog  or 
mist.  In  appearance  they  differ  from  coronae  in  being  of 
definite  size,  usually  of  about  22°  or  46°  radius,  and,  if  col¬ 
ored,  in  sliowdng  red  on  the  inside  edge.  They  are  most 
brilliant  in  the  Arctic  regions,  and  are  often  accompanied 
by  luminous  arcs,  bands,  crosses,  etc. 

2.  Art.  A  circle  or  disk  of  light  represented  as  surround¬ 
ing  the  head  ;  a  form  of  the  glory  or  nimbus. 

3.  The  glow  or  glory  investing  an  object  idealized  by  sen¬ 
timent  ;  as,  the  halo  surrounding  medieval  chivalry. 

4.  A  normal  or  a  morbid  coloration  surrounding  a  nipple, 
a  vesicle,  etc.  ;  an  areola. 

ha'lo  (ha'lo),  v.  t.  A  i. ;  ha'loed  (-lod) ;  ha'lo-ing.  To 
form,  or  surround  with,  a  halo  ;  to  encircle  as  with  a  halo. 

[The  fire]  that  haloed  round  his  saintly  brow.  Southey. 
Hal  o-ba'tes  (hSl'6-ba'tez),  n.  [NL.  ;  Gr.  aA?,  aAo?,  sea 
-f-  fSdTrjs  one  that  treads,  fr.  /Saiveir  to  go.] 

Zodl.  A  genus  of  heteropterous  insects  of 
the  water-8trider  family  which  live  ou  the 
surface  of  the  ocean,  often  far  from  land. 
hal'O-gen  (h51'o-jSn),  n.  [Gr.  aA?,  aA os,  salt 
-j-  -gen.]  Chern.  An  element  or  radical 
which  forms  salts  by  direct  union  with  met¬ 
als  ;  —  at  present  applied  to  chlorine,  bro¬ 
mine,  and  iodine,  and  usually  fluorine  ;  some¬ 
times  also  to  cyanogen.  See  chlorine  family. 
hal'oid  (hSl'oid  ;  ha'loid),  a.  [Gr.  aA?,  aAo?, 
salt  -f-  -oid.]  Chern.  Resembling  salt;  of  the 
nature  of  a  halide.  See  halide.  —  h.  A  hal-  Halohates  ( H . 
oid  substance  ;  a  halide.  .**  o  b  r  i  n  us), 

hal  o  lim'nic  (hSl'6-lTm'iiTk),  a.  [Gr.  aA?,  Nftt-  *lze 
aAo?,  sea  -+-  At pvrj  a  marshy  lake.]  Biol.  Designating  ma¬ 
rine  organisms  that  have  become  modified  so  that  they  can 
live  in  fresh  water. 

ha-loph'i-lous  (lid-lSf'T-lus),  a.  [Gr.  aA?,  aAo?,  salt  -f 
-philous.]  Bot.  Salt-loving  ;  — said  of  halophytic  plants. 
hal'O-phyte  (hSl'o-flt),  n.  [Gr.  aA?,  aAo?,  salt  -j-  -phyte.] 
Bot.  A  plant  which  grows  naturally  in  soil  impregnated 
with  salts,  as  those  of  the  seacoast  or  of  the  alkaline 
deserts.  Halophytes  resemble  true  xerophytes  in  their 
structural  adaptations  to  regulate  transpiration.  In  moist 
soil  they  are  often  smooth  and  succulent ;  in  arid  regions, 
thick-leaved.  They  are  largely  chenopods.  Cf.  meso- 
phyte,  xerophyte.  —  hal  o  phyt'ic  (-fit'Tkj,  a. 
Hal'Chra'^i-da'ce-aB  (haho-ra'jT-da'se-e),  n.  pi.  [NL.  ; 
Gr  aA?,  aAo?,  the  sea  -f-  pd£,  payo?,  berry.]  Bot.  A  fam¬ 
ily  of  often  aquatic  herbs  (order  Myrtales),  having  small 
incomplete  dimerous  or  tetramerous  flowers  with  an  in¬ 
ferior  ovary  and  distinct  styles.  They  are  regarded  as 
degenerate  or  reduced  Onagraceae.  There  are  8  genera 
(as  Muriophyllum  and  Proserpinaca)  and  about  100  widely 
distributed  species.  —  hal  o  ra  gi  da'ceous  (-shfis),  a. 
ha'lo  scope  (ha'lo-skop),  n.  [halo  -j-  -scope.]  An  instru¬ 
ment  for  exhibition  or  illustration  of  the  phenomena  of 
halos,  parhelia,  and  the  like. 

ha  lot'ri-chite  (hd-15t'rt-kit ;  hSFo-trl'klt),  n.  [Gr.  aA?, 
aAo?,  sea  -f-  0pt£,  rpcxos,  hair.]  Min.  A  hydrous  sulphate 
of  iron  and  aluminium,  FeS04  Al2(S04)3-24H20,  occurring 
in  yellowish  silky  fibrous  aggregates  ;  also,  any  of  several 
sulphates  of  similar  constitution,  distinguished  from  the 
alums  by  oblique  crystallization. 

ha-lox'y-line  (ha-15k'sT-lTn),  n.  Also  -lin.  [Gr.  dA?,  aAo?, 
salt  -J-  £uAov  wrood.]  An  explosive  made  of  saw^dust,  char¬ 
coal,  saltpeter,  and  potassium  ferrocyanide. 


Hal  i-the'ri-um  (hai/T-the'rt- 

ttm),  n.  [NL.  ;  hali-  -f  -therium.] 
Paleon.  A  genus  of  6irenians, 
known  from  a  nearly  complete 
skeleton  from  the  Lower  Mio¬ 
cene  of  Germany.  This  and  cer¬ 
tain  related  forms  form  a  family, 
Hal  i-the-rl'i-dse  (-thf-rl'I-de)*. 
haliwei,  n.  [ME.  ;  hseele,  hale, 
he_alth,  AS.  hselu  -t-  prob.  AS. 
wsey  water,  wave.]  A  healing 
lotion  or  drink  :  balm.  Obs. 
hal'i  wer-folk'  ( h&l'i-wf r-fok' ), 
n.  [AS.  halig  holy  4-  wer  man 
-t -  folc  folk,  people.]  The  folk 
of  the  holy  man  or  saint  (Cuth- 
bert);  those  who  held  their  lands 
by  the  service  of  defending  the 
bodv,  relicB.  and  territory  of  St. 
Cuthbert.  Formerly  misunder 
stood  and  corrupted  as  hali/- 
wark-folk,  literally  holy  work 
people.  O.rf.  E.  D. 

halk.  4*  hawk.  [Ohs.\ 

hoik,  halke,  n  A  nook;  corner.  | 
halk'rig.  ^halecret.  [haul.1 

hall.  Obs.  ordial.  Eng.  var.  of) 
h&Fla-ba-loo',  n.  Hullabaloo, 
hali'&ge.  n.  [Cf.  F.  hallage.] 
A  fee  for  the  privilege  of  selling 
goods  in  a  market  hall.  Obs. 
haLlal'cor.  Var.  of  halalcor. 


hal  lal-loo',  n.  [Cf.  halloo.]  A 

hullabaloo.  Obs. 
hal'lan  (hkl'dn  ;  hbl'tfn),  n. 
A  partition  in  a  cottage,  esp.  be¬ 
tween  the  door  and  the  fireplace; 
the  space  between  the  door  and 
the  partition.  Scot.  Sr  Dial.  Eng. 
hal'lan-ahak  er  (-ehak^r),  n.  A 
beggar;  vagabond ;  scamp.  Scot. 
hall'boy/,  ».  A  call  boy  in  a  hall, 
hotel  lobby,  or  the  like, 
halle.  +  hale,  mall. 
hal'le-cret  (hkl'?-kr6t).  Var. 
Of  ALLECRET. 

hallelujah,  or  halleluiah,  meter. 

Hymnol.  Iambic  meter,  with 
stanzas  either  of  six  lines  hav¬ 
ing  the  syllabic  scheme  fi,  <5,  <»,  6, 
8,  8;  or  of  eight  lines  having  the 
scheme  6.  <1,  (5,  6,  4,  4,  4.  4. 
hal  le-lu-Jat'ic  (-lob-yilt'Ik),  a. 
Pert,  to,  or  containing,  hal  lei u- 
ialis.  Rare.  [If  Dial.  Eng. \ 
nal'len.  Var.  of  h allan.  NcoL| 
Hal-len'ga  (ha-lSp'ga),  n.  A 
member  of  a  Nubian  Semitic 
tribe  speaking  the  Hamitic  of 
the  Hadendoas.  [comet.  I 

Hal'ley’s  com'et  (h&l'iz).  See| 

hal'li.  HALELY. 

hal'liard  (h&l'y?rd).  Var.  of 

HALYARD. 


hal'll-blaah  (hal'T-blash  ;  dl'-), 

n.  A  gTeat  blaze.  Dial.  Eng. 
hallidai.  holiday. 
hal'li-dome.  Var.  of  halidom. 
hall'ier.  Obs.  or  dial.  Eng.  A-ar. 
of  haulier.  [Ofcs. I 

hall'ier,  n.  A  dweller  in  a  hall.  | 
hall'ing,  n.  A  hanging,  as  of 
tapestry,  for  a  hall.  Obs. 
hall'ing  (hfll'Tng),  n.  [Norw.. 
prob.  fr.  Halhngdal ,  where  it 
is  most  developed.]  a  A  char¬ 
acteristic  Norwegian  dance, 
working  up  gradually  to  a  vio¬ 
lent  display  of  dexterity  and 
strength,  b  Music  for  such  a 
dance,  generally  in  f  time, 
hal'lion  (hal'yun  ;  hdl'-k  n. 
A  rogue.  Scot.,  Jr.,  5 r  Dial.  Eng. 
hall'mote  (hdl'mot).  Var.  of 
h  allmoot. 

hal  lo',  hal-loa'  (hk-lo'),  n.,  t\, 
3t*  inter/.  See  hollo. 

Hal-lo'esh  (hk-lo'fsh),  Hal-lo'- 
hesh  (-h?sh),  Ha-lo'hesh.  Bib. 
hal'lon.  Var.  of  hallan.  Scot. 
Sr  Dial.  Eng. 

Hal  'Ion-tide'.  +  Hai.lowtide. 
Hal'lo-pus  (hai'o-ptls),  n.  [NL. ; 
irreg.  fr.  Gr.  aAAo?  other  -f  ttov? 
foot.]  Paleon.  A  genus  of  car¬ 
nivorous  dinosaurs,  believed  to 


havethe  power  of  leaping,found 

in  the  Upper  Jurassic  of  Colo¬ 
rado.  H.  victor,  the  only  species, 
wasaboutthreefeetlong.  [06s.  I 
hallow,  n.,v.,  S(  interj.  Halloo.  I 
hal'low,  n.  [Perh.  connected 
with  ME.  halow  a  calling, 
halowen  to  shout,  urge  (dogs)  on 
with  shouts.]  Entrails  given  to 
hounds  as  reward  ;  quarrv.  Obs. 
hal'lowd.  Hallowed.  Ref.  Sp • 
Hal'low-day',  n.  All  Saint6’ 
Day  ;  a  holiday.  Dial.  Eng. 
hal'lowed  (h&l'od),/?.  a.  Bless¬ 
ed  ;  consecrated.  —  hal'lowed- 
ly,  ad v.  —  hal'lowed-ne88.  n. 
hal'low-er,  n.  One  that  hallows. 
Hal 'low -tide',  n.  The  first  week 
of  November,  as  being  the  sea¬ 
son  of  Allhallow.  Obs. 
hall'pas.  halpace. 
hall  room.  A  small  room  at  the 
end  of  a  hall. 

Hall's  tad  t,  Hall-stadt'l-an. 

Vara,  of  Hallstatt, -statti an. 
hal'lu-cal  (h&l'n-ktfl),  a.  Of 
or  nert.  to  the  hallux, 
hal-lu'ci-nator  (ha-lQ'sY-nS'- 
tSr),  n.  [L.]  One  who  errs 
through  hallucination.  Rare. 
hal'ly.  ^  halely,  holy. 
halm  (h6m).  Var.  of  haulm. 


Hal'ma-tu'ruB  (h&l/m«-tti/'ru8), 
n.  [NL.:  Gr.  dhpa  a  leap  -f  ovpa 
tail.]  Zoi’l.  A  genus  consisting 
of  the  wallabies,— insufficiently 
distinguished  from  Macropus.  * 
halme.  +  haulm. 
hal'mot,  -mote  hallmoot. 
Ha-lo'a  (hd-lo'd),  n.  [Gr.  ra 
‘AAi*>a,  ‘AAwa.]  Gr.  Relig.  An 
Attic  festival  of  the  threshing 
time,  in  honor  of  Demeter  (or 
of  Demeter  and  Dionysus),  held 
in  the  month  of  Poseidon, 
hal'o-bi'oa  £h  fi  1'6-b  I'S  s),  n. 
[NL.  ;  Gr.  a  A?,  aAo?,  sea  + 
/3to?  life.]  The  total  oceanic 
fauna  and  flora.  —  haPo-bi-ot'lc 
(-M-Ot'Ik).  a. 

Hal  o-cyn-thi'i-dae  (hfiFtf-sYn- 
thl'I-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.J  Zodl.  A 
family  of  simple  nscidians 
usually  having  a  leathery  or  fi¬ 
brous  test,  four-lobed  apertures, 
the  walls  of  the  branchial  sac 
longitudinally  folded  and  with 
straight  stigmata, 
ha-log'e-nat  ed  (hd-lttj'?-nat/- 
6d),  a.  United  with  a  halogen, 
ha-log'e-nous  (-ntts),  a.  Chem. 
Of  the  nature  of  a  halogen, 
halogh  4*  hallow. 


ha-log'ra-phy  (hd-lbg'rd-fY),  v. 

tGr.  aA?,  aAo?,  salt  -f  -graphy.] 
)escription  of  salts, 
ha'lok.  ha'loc  (ha'ltZk),  n.  A 
giddy  lass.  Obs.  Scot. 
hal'o-man '  ey  (h&l'u-mftn'sY),  n. 
[Gr.  aA?,  aAo?,  salt  -I-  -money.] 
Divination  by  means  of  salt, 
ha-lom'e-ter  t  hd-15m'$-tSr),  n. 
[Gr.  aA?,  aAo?,  salt  4-  -meter.] 
An  instrument  for  measuring 
the  forms  and  angles  of  crystals 
of  salts  ;  a  goniometer. 

Hal  op-sy'che  (hfil'Op-sT'kf ),  n. 
[NL.  ;  Gr.  aA?,  aAo?,  the  sea  4- 
Psyrhe.]  Zodl.  Agenusofgym- 
nosomatous  pteropods  having 
the  power  of  retracting  the  head 
into  a  kind  of  pocket.  It  is  made 
the  type  of  a  family,  HaPop- 
Bych/i-dae  (-sYk'Y-de). 

Hal  o-sau'ri-dae  (h  ft  PO-sd'r  Y- 
de),  n.  pi.  [NL.  ;  Gr.  aA?,  aAo?, 
sea  -l-  oranpo?  lizard.]  Zool.  A 
family  of  deep-sea  fishes  having 
cycloid  scales  and  a  slender 
tapering  tail.  HaPo-san'rae 
(-rws)  iB  the  typical  genus 
halowe.  hallow. 
halp.  Obs.  pret.  of  help. 


ale,  senate,  c&re,  ftm,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofa ;  eve,  Svent,  gnd,  recent,  maker;  ice,  ill;  old,  ftbey,  orb,  add,  sSft,  connect ; 

II  Foreign  Word.  4*  Obsolete  Variant  of.  4-  combined  with.  =  equals. 


use,  unite,  urn,  iip,  circus,  menu  ; 
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halt  (h61t),  n.  [Formerly  alt,  It.  or  Sp.  alto,  fr.  G.  halt,  It. 
Kallen  to  hold  :  cf.  F.  halle,  fr.  G.  See  hold.]  A  stop  in 
marching  or  walking,  or  in  any  action  ;  arrest  of  progress. 

Without  any  halt  they  marched.  Clarendon. 
halt,  V.  i. ;  halt's®  ;  halt'ing.  To  hold  oue’s  self  from 
proceeding  ;  to  hold  up  ;  to  cease  progress  ;  to  stop  for  a 
longer  or  shorter  period  ;  to  come  to  a  stop  ;  to  stand  still, 
halt,  v.  t.  To  cause  to  cease  marching';  to  stop ;  as,  the 
general  halted  his  troops  for  refreshment, 
halt,  a.  [AS.  heali ;  akin  to  OS.,  Dan.,  &  S\v.  halt ,  Icel. 
haltr,  halltr ,  Goth,  halts ,  OHG.  halz.~\  Having  a  halting 
walk  ;  lame. 

The  maimed,  and  the  halt ,  and  the  blind.  Luke  xiv.  21. 
halt,  n.  1.  Act  of  limping  ;  lameness.  Henryson. 

2.  A  disease  of  sheep,  foot  rot.  Obs.  or  Local,  Eng. 
halt,  v.  i.  [ME.  halteii ,  AS.  healtian.  See  halt,  a.]  | 

1.  To  walk  or  proceed  lamely  ;  to  limp. 

2.  To  stand  in  doubt  whether  to  proceed,  or  w  hat  to  do ; 
to  hesitate  ;  to  be  uncertain. 

How  long  halt  ye  between  two  opinions  ?  1  Kings  xviii.  21 

3.  To  be  deceptive  ;  to  be  false  or  shifty.  Obs. 

4.  To  be  faulty  or  imperfect  in  the  relating  of  the  succes¬ 

sive  steps  or  measures ;  as,  a  halting  argument.  “  The 
blank  verse  shall  halt  for  it.”  Shak. 

hal'ter  (hbl'ter),  n.  [ME.  halter ,  heller ,  helfter ,  AS.  hstsif- 
tre  ;  akin  to  G.  hal/ter,  D.  halfter ,  halster ,  and  also  to  E. 
helve.  See  helve.]  A  strong  strap  or  cord  ;  esp.  :  a  A 
rope  or  strap,  with  or  without  a  headstall,  for  leading  or 
tying  a  horse  or  other  animal,  b  A  rope  for  hanging  male-  I 
factors  ;  a  noose  ;  hence,  death  by  hanging. 

No  man  e’er  felt  the  halter  draw 
With  good  opinion  of  the  law.  Trumbull 

hal'ter,  v.  t.  ;  hai/tered  (-terd) ;  hal'ter-ing.  1.  To  catch 
with  or  as  if  with  a  halter ;  to  put  a  halter  on,  as  a  horse. 

2.  To  hamper  or  restrain ;  as,  to  halier  one’s  conscience. 

3.  To  put  a  hangman’s  halter  on  ;  to  hang, 
hal'ter-break',  v.  t.  To  break,  as  a  colt,  to  a  halter, 
hairing  (h61'ttng),  jp.  a.  Lame  ;  limping  ;  defective  ;  also, 

hesitating ;  vacillating.  Specif.  :  Money.  =  limping.  — 
hairing  ly,  arfv.  —  halt'ing  ness,  n. 
halve  (hav),  v.  t. ;  halved  (liavd) ;  halv'ing.  [From  half.] 

1.  To  divide  into  two  equal  parts ;  as,  to  halve  au  apple  ; 
to  be  or  form  half  of. 

So  far  apart  their  lives  are  thrown 

From  the  twin  60ul  that  halves  their  own.  M.  Arnold 

2.  To  join,  as  two  pieces  of  timber,  by  cutting  away  each  for 
half  its  thickness  at  the  joining  place,  and  fitting  together. 

3.  Golf.  Of  a  hole,  match,  etc.,  to  reach  or  play  in  the 
same  number  of  strokes  as  an  opponent. 

halved  (havd),/?.  a.  Appearing  as  if  one  side,  or  one  half, 
were  cut  away  ;  dimidiate. 

halves  (havz),  n.  ;  pi.  of  half.  —  by  halves,  by  one  half  at 
once  ;  halfway  ;  partially  ;  incompletely. 

I  cannot  believe  by  halves  J.  H.  Newman 
hal'yard  (hSl'yerd),  n.  Also  halliard ,  haulyard.  [For 
earlier  hallier ,  prop.,  a  puller  or  hauler.  See  hale,  v.] 
Naut.  A  rope  or  tackle  for  hoisting  or  lowering  yards, 
sails,  flags,  etc.  All  yards  have  halyards ,  except  those  of 
such  lower  sails  as  drop  down  when  unfurled,  as  courses, 
ham  (hXm),  n.  [AS.  ham  ;  akin  to  D.  ham,  G.  dial .  hamme, 
OHG.  hamma.  Perh.  named  from  the  bend  at  the  ham, 
and  akin  to  E.  chamber.  Cf.  gammon  ham.]  1.  The  re¬ 
gion  back  of  the  knee  joint ;  the  popliteal  space  ;  in  quad¬ 
rupeds,  the  hock. 

2.  The  thigh  and  buttock  ;  —  usually/)/. 

A  plentiful  lack  of  wit,  together  with  most  weak  hams.  Shak 

3.  The  thigh  of  any  animal  prepared  for  food;  esp.,  the  thigh 
of  a  hog  cured  by  salting  and  smoking,  or  meat  from  it. 

ham  (him),  n.  [AS.  ham  home.  See  home.]  A  group  of 
buildings  ;  a  vill  or  manor  with  its  appurtenant  buildings, 
—  now  used  only  in  compound  place  names  ( unaccented , 
pronounced  lidm  or  -dm),  as  Nottingham ,  or  by  historical 
writers  dealing  with  the  early  English  period, 
ham'a-dry'ad  (hSm'a-dri'Sd),  n.  ;  pi.  E.  -dryads  (-Sdz), 
L.  -DRYADEs(-dri'a-dez).  [L.  Hamadryas ,  - adis ,  Gr.  'A/ua- 
fipva?  ;  apa  together -(- oak,  tree  :  cf.  F.  hamadryade. 
See  same;  tree.]  1.  Class.  Myth.  A  tree  nymph  ;  a  dryad. 

2  a  The  king  cobra,  b  See  sacred  baboon. 
ha-mal'  (ha-mal' ;  -m61'),  n.  Also  ham-mal',  hum- 
maul',  ha-maul',  kha-mal',  etc.  [Turk.  &  Ar.  hammal , 
fr.  Ar.  hamala  to  carry.]  In  the  Orient,  a  porter  or  bur¬ 
den  bearer;  specif.,  in  western  India,  a  palanquin  bearer 
or  a  male  house  servant. 


Ham'a-me'li-da'ce-®  (hSm'd-me'li-da'se-e),  7i.  pi.  [NL. 
See  H  amamelis.]  Bot.  A  family  of  shrubs  and  trees  (order 
Rosales),  having  alternate  leaves,  small,  often  clustered, 
flowers  with  au  inferior  or  half-inferior  ovary,  a  solitary 
pendent  ovule,  and  a  woody  or  cartilaginous  capsular  fruit. 
There  are  18  genera  and  about  50  species.  Hamamelis 
and  Liquidanwar  are  genera.  —  ham  a  me  li  da'ceous 
(-shas),  a. 

Ham  a  me'lis  (-me'lTs),  n.  JNL.,  fr.  Gr.  apaprihn  a  kind 
of  medlar  or  service  tree  ;  apa  at  the  same  time  -f-  prjhov 
an  apple,  any  tree  fruit.]  Bot.  A  genus  of  shrubs  typify¬ 
ing  the  family  Hamamelidaceae,  distinguished  by  the  axil¬ 
lary  yellow  flowers  with  long  twisted  petals.  There  are 
two  Japanese  and  one  American  species;  the  latter  ( H . 
virginiana)  is  the  witch-hazel. 


ha-mar  tl-ol'o-gy  (hd-mar/tT-51'f>-jT),  n.  [Gr.  apapria  sin 
-j-  -logy.]  That  part  of  theology  which  treats  of  sin.  — 

ha-mar  ti-ol'o-gist  (-jtst),  n. 

ha'mate  (ha'mat),  a.  [L.  hamalus,  fr.  hamus  hook.] 
Hooked  ;  bent  at  the  end  into  a  hook  ;  curved 
like  a  hook  or  sickle  ;  hamous  ;  hamiform. 
ham  beetle  a  A  small  blu¬ 
ish  beetle  ( Neci'obia  i%ufi- 
pes),  with  reddish  legs, 
which  in  the  larval  state 
often  damages  cured  hams, 
b  The  larder  beetle. 

Ham  ble-to'nl-an  (hSm'b’l- 
to'nT-dn),  a.  Of,  pert,  to, 
or  designating,  a  superior 
race  or  strain  of  American 
trotting  horses  descended 
from  a  stallion  called  Ham- 
bletonian  (1849-76).  —  n.  A 
horse  of  this  race. 

Ham'burg  (hSm'bfirg;  G.  Ham  Beetle  ( Necrohia  rufipes). 
bam'bSSrK),  n.  1.  A  com-  “  ImaS°  ’  6  Larvtt  <*  4>- 
mercial  city  of  Germany,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Elbe. 

2.  A  black  Hamburg  grape. 

3.  One  of  a  breed  of  domestic  fowls  of  rather  small  size 
somewhat  resembling  the  Leghorns  in  appearance  and  hav¬ 
ing  a  rose  comb  and  leaden  blue  legs.  The  cock  and  hen 
are  quite  similar  in  color.  They  are  prolific  layers,  but 
the  eggs  are  rather  small.  The  recognized  color  varieties 
are  the  golden  and  the  silver  spangled,  the  golden  and  the 
silver  penciled,  the  black,  and  the  white. 

Hamburg  Company.  See  merchant  adventurer.  —  H.  edg¬ 
ing,  a  kind  of  edging  of  machine-embroidered  cambric  or 
muslin.—  H.  lake,  a  purplish  crimson  pigment  resembling 
cochineal.  —  H.  parsley,  a  horticultural  variety  of  the  com¬ 
mon  parsley,  having  an  edible  root.— H.  steak,  beef  chopped 
more  or  less  fine  and  broiled  or  fried  in  cakes.  —  H.  white, 
a  pigment  composed  of  two  parts  of  barium  sulphate  to 
one  of  white  lead.  — H.  yellow,  chrome  yellow. 

hame  (ham),  n.  [ME.  hame ;  cf.  D.  haam.~\  One  of  the 
two  curved  pieces  of  wood  or  metal,  in  the  type  of  harness 
adapted  for  heavy  draft,  to  which  the  traces  are  fastened. 
They  are  fitted  upon  the  collar,  or  have  pads  fitting  the 
horse’s  neck.  See  harness,  Illust. 

Ha  me'li  a  (hd-me'lT-d),  n.  [NL.,  after  H.  L.  Du hamel- 
Dumonceau,  French  botanist.]  Bot.  A  small  genus  of 
tropical  American  rubiaceous  shrubs  having  brilliant  red 
or  orange  flowers  in  scorpioid  cymes,  the  corolla  distinctly 
5-ribbed.  Several,  as  H.  patens  of  Florida,  are  cultivated 
in  greenhouses.  Also  [/.  c.],  a  plant  of  this  genus. 

Ham'il-tO'nl-ail  (h2m/Tl-to'nT-an),  a.  1.  Pertaining  to, 
following,  or  in  accord  with  the  political  doctrines  of, 
Alexander  Hamilton  (1757-1804),  an  American  statesman, 
the  leader  of  the  Federalist  party. 

2.  Pertaining  to  James  Hamilton  (1769-1831),  or  to  a  sys¬ 
tem  of  teachiug  languages  by  means  of  examples  rather 
than  rules  advocated  by  him. 

3.  Pertaining  to  Sir  William  Hamilton  (1788-1856),  a  dis¬ 
tinguished  Scottish  philosopher  and  logician. 


4.  Pertaining  to  Sir  William  Rowan  Hamilton  (1805-65), 
an  Irish  mathematician,  or  to  his  discoveries  or  inventions. 
Hamiltonian  equations  (of  motion  of  a  conservative  system 
with  unvarying  relations).  Math.,  equations  of  the  form 
dH  .  dH  ,  ^  , 

pk  =  — — »  Qk=  - — ,  where  the  q's  are  the  generalized 
dQk  0Pk 

coordinates  determining  the  configuration,  the  p' s  are  the 
generalized  components  of  momentum ,  H  is  the  total  energy, 
and  the  dot  (•)  indicates  derivation  as  to  the  time.  —  H.  func¬ 
tion,  Math.,  any  of  several  functions  introduced  by  Sir 


Wm.  Rowan  Hamilton  in  place  of  theLagrangian  function, 
usually  the  sum  of  the  energies  of  stress  and  motion.  — 

Hamiltonian  operator,  the  operator  i^-  4-  j^-  4-  k^-,  in  which 

ox  ay  oz 

x,  y ,  and  z  are  rectangular  coordinates  in  the  operand,  and 
i,j,  and  k  are  unit  vectors  parallel  to  coordinate  axes. 
Ham'll  ton  ism  (hfim'Tl-tfin-Tz’m),  n.  The  philosophical 
and  logical  teachings  of  Sir  William  Hamilton.  See  natu¬ 


ral  REALISM,  QUANTIFICATION. 

Ham'lte  (hSm'it),  n.  1.  A  descendant  of  Ham,  Noah’s 
second  son.  See  Gen.  x.  6-20. 

2.  Ethnol.  A  member  of  the  chief  native  race  of  North 
Africa,  including  not  only  the  Berber  peoples  north  of  the 
Sahara,  but  also  Fulahs,  Tuaregs,  and  Tibusin  the  Sudan, 
the  extinct  Guanches  of  the  Canaries,  and  in  East  Africa 
the  ancient  Egyptians  and  their  descendants,  and  the 
principal  Ethiopian  tribes,  the  Gallas,  Somalis,  and  con¬ 
quering  tribes  far  to  the  south  (see  Hamitic).  The  Ham- 
ites  are  characterized  by  tall  stature,  often  with  magnifi¬ 
cent  physique,  dark  olive,  bronze,  or  even  black  skin, 
wavy  hair,  oval  face  with  well-formed  features,  the  nose 
often  aquiline.  Especially  among  the  Berbers,  blond  traits 
are  not  rare.  Characteristically,  the  Hamites  are  agricul¬ 
turists,  in  contrast  to  the  nearly  related  pastoral  Semites. 
In  religion  they  are  mainly  Moslems  (cf.,  however,  Abys¬ 
sinian,  Copt).  Ethnologists  universally  class  the  Hamites 
as  Caucasians,  and  many  consider  them  as  representatives 
of  the  earliest  Caucasian  colonists  of  western  Europe. 
Cf.  Mediterranean  race. 

Ham  it'ic  (h£m-Tt'Tk),  a.  Of  or  pert,  to  the  Hamites,  or 
designating,  or  belonging  to,  the  Hamitic  languages,  a  fam¬ 
ily  of  languages  of  northern  Africa,  of  which  the  principal 
tongue,  ancient  Egyptian,  is  rivaled  in  antiquity  of  records 
only  by  Akkadian  and  Babylonian.  These  languages  are 
variously  classed  as  agglutinative  or  inflectional ;  some  of 
them,  as  the  ancient  Egyptian,  which  approached  mono- 
svllabism,  are  extremely  crude ;  others,  as  the  modern 
Kabyle.are  apparently  inflectional.  The  common  parent¬ 
age  of  the  Hamitic  and  Semitic  languages  has  the  sup¬ 
port  of  some  scholars.  The  pronominal  system,  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  the  feminine,  certain  roots,  and  poverty  of  tense 
and  mode  are  points  of  resemblance  (see  agglutinative 
languages,  Semitic  languages).  The  Hamitic  languages 
are  grouped  as  follows  :  a  Ancient  Egyptian,  written  rec¬ 
ords  of  which  date  from  probably  5000  b.  c.  (see  hiero¬ 
glyphic,  hieratic,  demotic,  for  Egyptian  writing),  to¬ 
gether  with  its  descendant,  Coptic.  These  two  languages 
represent  the  chief  Hamitic  literary  development,  but  are 
now  extinct,  except  that  Coptic  is  still  the  language  of  the 
liturgies,  etc.,  of  the  Coptic  Church,  b  The  North  Afri¬ 
can  group,  including  the  ancient  Libyan  dialects  such  as 
Numidian,  Mauritanian,  Gaetulian,  etc.,  now  represented 
only  by  inscriptions,  together  with  the  modern  Berber 
languages,  Kabyle,  Shilna,  and  Tamashek,  probably  de¬ 
rived  from  these,  c  The  Ethiopian  or  Cushite  languages, 
spoken  in  Abyssinia  and  southward,  and  including  Afar, 
Agao,  Beja,  Galla,  Somali,  etc.  Some  of  these  possess  a 
slight  literary  development. 

Ham'i-to-  (hSm'T-to-).  Combining  form  for  Hamite  or 
Hamitic ;  as  in  /famifo-Semitic. 


Ham'l-toid  (hfim'T-toid),  a.  [ Hamite  -f-  -oid.]  Resem¬ 
bling  the  Hamitic  type  ;  possessing  Hamitic  traits. 

hamlet  (h£m'15t),  n.  [ME.  hamelet,  OF.  hamelet,  dim.  of 
hamel,  F.  hamcau,  LL.  hamellum,  a  dim.  of  German  origin  ; 
cf.  G.  heim  home.  See  home.]  A  little  cluster  of  houses 
in  the  country  ;  specif.  :  a  A  small  group  of  houses  be¬ 
longing  to  a  parish  or  village. 

Besides  vills  there  were  hamlets  ;  but  the  hamlet  seems  always 
to  have  lain  within  the  boundaries  of  a  vill,  and,  though  the  law 
might  for  some  purpose  take  note  of  its  existence,  still  it  seems 
to  nave  been  but  rarely  treated  as  more  than  a  mere  geographical 
tract.  On  the  other  hand,  the  vill  or  township  was  no  mere  part 
of  the  earth’s  surface,  it  was  a  community.  Pollock  tf  Alait. 

b  In  the  State  of  Ohio,  in  the  United  States,  an  incorpo¬ 
rated  village  or  town  the  officers  of  which  are  three  trus¬ 
tees,  a  clerk,  treasurer, 
marshal,  and  supervisor, 
as  provided 
b  y  statute 
(Rev.  Stat., 

Title  XII, 

Div.7,ch.l). 

Syn.  —  Vil¬ 
lage,  thorp. 

ham'let,  n.  a  A  large 
grouper  ( Epinephelus  Hamlet  ( Epinephelus 

striatus)  comuion  from  Key  West  to  stnatus). 

Brazil  and  at  Bermuda.  It  is  important  as  a  food  fish. 


hal'p&ce,  n.  A  hautpas.  Obs. 
halpeny.  ^  halfpenny. 
hal'per,  v.  i.  [Cf.  G.  holpern.] 
To  stumble  :  vacillate.  Obs. 

hals,  hal8e  (  hdls),  n.  [AS.  heals  ; 
akin  to  D.,  G  ,  &  Goth.  hals.  See 
collar.]  Neck  ;  throat.  Obs., 
Scot.,  or  Dial.  Eng. 

balsa.  4  hawse,  [of  hazel. I 
halse  (ols  ;  iils).  Dial.  Eng.  var.  I 
halse  (dial,  has,  hAs),  v.  t.  [See 
hals  neck.]  To  embrace  ;  hug. 
Obs.  or  Scot.  Sr  Dial.  Eng. 
halse,  c.  t.  [AS.  healsian ,  hal- 
sian.]  Obs.  1.  To  call  on  with 
adjuration  ;  conjure  ;  entreat. 

2.  To  greet  ;  Balute. 

hal'sen  (dl's^n ;  al'e£n),  a. 

Hazel.  Dial.  Eng. 

hals'en,  v.t.  [Cf.  halse  adjure.] 

1.  To  halse;  adjure.  Obs. 

2.  To  divine  ;  predict.  Obs.  or 
Dial.  Eng. 

hals'er(h6z'5r  ;  hds'Pr).  Obs. 
or  Scot.  var.  of  hawser. 
hals 'fang'  (hals'fiing'),  n.  [AS. 
healsfang.]  O.  Eng.  Law.  The 
first  payment  required  to  be 
made  by  a  person  who  had  be¬ 
come  liable  to  payment  of  a 
wergild.  From  about  1600  to 
about  1900thisword  was  wrongly 
explained  as  meaning  “  pillory.” 
“  Halsfang  ...  is  an  English 
word  which  in  Latin  means  ap- 
prehensio  colli.*'  F.  Seebohm 
( Laws  Ben.  /.  c.  Ixxvi.). 
ha'sh.  Var.  of  iialch. 
ha'sni.  +  halsen. 
hal'some.  Obs.  or  Scot.  var.  of 

HAI.ESOME. 

hal'sum.  f  HALESOME. 
hals'wort',  n.  [ha/s  +  wort.] 
Any  of  various  plants  reputed  to 
cure  throat  diseases.  Obs. 

halt,  3 d  pers.  sing.  pres,  tf  p.  p. 
Of  hold.  Obs. 


hal'tand,  haltane.  +  hautain 
halt'er.  n.  One  who  halts, 
hal'ter  (h&l'tSr),  n .,  sing,  of 
H  ALTERES. 

hal'terd.  Haltered.  Ref,  Sp. 
hal-te'res  (h&l-te'rez),  n.  pi. 

NL.,  fr.  Gr.  aATripe?,  pi.  See 

Ialtekidium.]  Zool.  See  BAL¬ 
ANCER  b. 

Hal  ter-id'i-um  (h  tt  Ft  S  r-I  d'Y- 
um),  n.  [NL.,  dim.  fr.  NL  hal- 
teria,  fr.  Gr.  oAt rjp  weight  used 
m  jumping,  fr.  aAAe<r0u  to 
jump  ;  —  named  from  its  jump¬ 
ing  nabits.]  Zool.  A  genus  of 
protozoan  parasites  occurring 
in  the  blood  of  certain  birds, 
hal'ter-sack',  n.  A  gallows 
bird.  Obs. 

halt'less.  a.  See  -less. 
halt'pace^  +  halpace. 

halu.  f  hallow. 
halugh.  i*  HALLOW, 
hal'ur-gy  (hftl'ur-jY),  n.  JGr. 
ciAs,  aAoc,  salt  +  root  of  epyov 
work.]  Salt  working.  Rare. — 
hal'ur-glst  C-jTst>,  n.  Rare. 

halv.  Halve.  Ref.  Sp. 
hal'vans  (hal'vrfnz),  n.  pi.  [Cf. 
half.)  Dial.  Eng.  a  Impure 
ore  ;  inferior  ore.  b  Pay  con¬ 
sisting  of  half  of  what  is  pro¬ 
duced.  —  hal'van-er  (hAl'vrln- 
Pr),  n.  Dial.  Eng. 

halvd.  Halved.  Ref.  Sp. 
halve.  4*  half.  [In  halves.  7?.| 
halve'lings  (hiiv'lYngz),  orfr.l 
hal'ven  del.  +  halfendeal. 
halve  net.  A  naif  net.  Scot. 
halv'er.  n.  1.  One  who  takes  or 
gets  half.  [or  Dial. I 

2.  pi.  Half  shares:  halves.  05s. | 
halv'er,  n.  One  who  uses  a  half 
net.  Scot.  [belt.  I 

halving  belt.  Mach.  A  crossed  | 
halva  Halves.  Ref •  Sp. 


halwe.  +  hallow. 
halwei.  +  haliwei. 
halwien.  +  hallow. 
ha'ly  ( Scot,  ha'll).  Obs.  or  Scot. 
Si  dial.  Eng.  var.  of  holy. 

Hal  y-Bi'tes  (h&Pt-sl'tez),  n. 
[NL.,  fr.  Gr.  aAvtrt?  a  chain.] 
Paleon.  The  genus  consisting  of 
the  chain  corals, 
ham.  +  am;  hem,  pron. ;  home. 
ham  (dial,  dm,  &m).  Dial.  Eng. 
var  of  hame. 

ham  (dial.  iiin).  Obs  or  dial. 
Eng.  var.  of  haulm. 
ham  (hftm),  n.  A  third-rate 
actor.  Cf  H a M FATTER.  Slang. 
ham  (dial,  dm,  km),  n.  [AS  , 
akin  to  Fries.  &  LG.  ham.]  A 
piece  of  pasture  land,  either 
common  or  inclosed.  Obs.  or 
Dial.  Eng.  [son  of  Noah.  I 
Ham  (hftm),  n.  Rih.  The  second  | 
hamac.  ha-ma'ca.  +  hammock. 
ham  a  crat'ic  ( hfim/d-kr&t'Yk ), 
a.  [Gr.  apa  together  -f  xpar o? 
strength,  Kp^Ttlv  to  rule.]  Per¬ 
taining  to  ordesignating  govern¬ 
ment  based  on  simultaneous  or 
mutual  action. 

Ham'al  (hkni'dl),  n.  [Ar., 
lamb.]  Astron.  See  star. 
ham'ald  (hdm'Md),  a.  Also 
ham'elt.  ham'el.  [Scot.,  fr.  AS. 
ham  home ;  cf.  Icel.  heimoll 
homely,  domestic,  property.] 
Domestic  ;  homely.  Scot. 
ham'ald.  v.  t.  Scots  Law.  To 
prove  to  belong  to  one’s  self. 
Obs. 

Ha'man  (ha'nvTn),  n.  Bib.  In 
the  Book  of  Esther,  the  chief 
minister  of  Ahasuerus  and 
enemy  of  the  .lews,  who  was 
hanged  on  the  gallows  prepared 
for  Mordecai. 

ham'arch-y  (httm'dr-kY),  n. ; 


pi.  -ARCHIES  (-kYz)  [Gr.  apa 
together  +  - archy .]  That  polity 
which  has  an  organism  in  which 
a  multitude  of  distinct  parts 
have  their  independent  action 
and  yet  are,  by  the  general  or¬ 
ganism,  united  into  one.  Lieber. 
ham  ar-thri'tis  (h&m'ar-thri'- 
tYs),  72.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  apapOpl- 
T19.]  Med.  Arthritis  or  gout  af¬ 
fecting  all  the  joints, 
ham'ar-tite  ( hdm  '  dr-tit),  72.  [Gr. 
apapria  failure,  fault,  in  ref.  to 
an  error  made  in  its  earlier  anal¬ 
ysis]  Min.  =  bastnasite. 
ha'mat-ed  (ha'mat-Pd),  a.  Ha¬ 
mate. 

Ha'math  (ha'm&th).  Bib. 
Ha'math-ite  I -It),  a.  [Heb.  Kha- 
math  Hamath. 1  Pertaining  to 
or  designating  the  people  of  Ha¬ 
math,  an  ancient  Syrian  city. 
—  Ha'math-ite,  n. 

Ha  math-zo'bah  (-zo'ba).  Bib. 
Ha-mat'sa  (hd-mat'sd),  72.  See 
Kwakiutl. 

ha  ma 'turn  (h  d-m  a't  u  m),  n. 
[NL.,  fr.  L  hamatus  hooked.] 
Anal.  The  unciform  bone, 
hamaul.  +  iiamal. 
ham'berg-ite  (h&m'bPrg-Tt),  n. 
[After  A.  Bamberg ,  its  discover¬ 
er.]  M  i  72.  Beryllium  borate, 
Be..(OH)BG3,  occurring  as  gray- 
ish  white  prismatic  crystals. 
H.,  7.5.  Sp..gr.,  2.35. 
ham'ber  line  (hftm'bPr),  or 
ham 'bro- line  (-brfi-lTn:  -lYn),  72. 
Naut.  Small  seizing  stuff  made 
of  two  strands  with  right-hand 
twist,  in  contradistinction  to 
marline,  which  is  of  two  strands 
with  left-hand  twiBt. 
ham'ble  (hftm'b’l),  r.  t.  [ME. 
hamelen  to  mutilate,  AS.  hame- 
lian  ;  akin  to  OHG.  hamalon  to 


mutilate,  hamal  mutilated,  ham 
mutilated,  Icel.  hamla  to  muti¬ 
late.]  To  maim  ;  to  dock  ;  to 
cut  off  the  balls  of  the  feet  of 
(dogs)  to  make  them  useless  for 
hunting.  Obs. 

ham'ble  (Am'b’l  ;  an/’l),  v.  i. 
To  limp;  to  walk  lame  ;  to  stum¬ 
ble.  Dial.  Eng. 
ham'bnrgh,  72.  (Cf.  hame,  AS. 
beorgan  to  protect.]  A  collar  of 
a  draft  horse.  Obs  or  Dial.  Eng. 
hame.  +  ham  ;  hem, them, 
hame.  Obs.  or  dial  Eng.  var.  of 
haulm.  [var.  of  home. I 

hame  ( Scot,  ham ).  Obs.  or  Scot.  | 
hame.  n.  [AS.  hama(in  comp.).] 
Covering;  skin;  membrane.  Obs. 
hame  holde.  hamald. 

ham'el.  Var.  of  hamald,  ham- 

ham'el  (dial.  ham'’l),  11.  [OF., 
F.  hameau.]  A  hamlet.  Obs.  or 
Dial.  Eng. 

hamelen.  4*  hamble. 
hamelet  4  hamlet, 
ham'elt.  Var.  of  hamald. 
hame'ly.  Obs.  or  Scot.  var.  of 
homely. 

hanier.  +  hammer.  [sucken.I 
bame'Bok-en.  Var.  of  hame-| 
hame'suck-en  (ham'sflk-^n),  n. 
Also  (Sent.)  haim'suck-en; 
( Obs.  )hame'_Bok-en.  home  soken, 
etc.  [AS.  hdmsdcn.  See  home  ; 
seek.]  Law.  a  The  assaulting 
of  »  perBon  in  his  own  house  or 
dwelling  place.  Obs.,  exc  in 
nominal  existence  in  Scots  Law. 
“  Baimsncken  ...  is  an  aggra¬ 
vated  assault  which  would  prob¬ 
ably  he  now  treated  simply  as 
such,  but  formerly  was  regarded 
as  a  separate  offense  punishable 
capitally.”  Erskine's  Principles. 
b  0.  Eng.  Law.  A  franchise  of 
trying  persons  charged  with  this 


offense  and  receiving  the  witea 
or  mulcts  imposed;  also,  the 
wite  or  mulct  itself, 
ham'fare  [AS.  ham  home  + 
jam  a  going.]  =hamesucken  a. 
Obs. 

ham 'fat  ter,  n.  [From  a  negro 
minstrel  song  called  "The  Ham- 
fat  man/’]  A  low-grade  actor 
or  performer.  Theat.  Slang. 
ha'mi  ( ha'mT),  n.,  pi.  of  hamus. 
ha'mi  form  (ha'ml-ffirm),  a. 
[L.  hamus  hook  4-  -form.] 
Ilook-shaned.  [Dial.  Eng.  \ 
ham'il.  Var.  of  ham  el.  Obs.  or\ 
Ham'll  ton  (h  & m'Yl-t  un),  n. 
[From  Hamilton,  Madison  Co.. 
New  York.]  A  subdivision  of 
the  Middle  Devonian  in  the 
middle  and  eastern  United 
States  ;  a  part  of  the  Erian  se¬ 
ries  (of  New  York)  See  GEOLO¬ 
GY,  Chart. 

HamTl-to'ni-an  (-t5'nY-<tfn),  n. 
One  who  is  in  sympathy  with 
Hamiltonian  doctrines  or  theo¬ 
ries.  See  Hamiltonian,  a. 
Ham'il-to'ni  an  ism  (-  Y  z  ’  m), 
7?.  Hamiltonism. 
ham'l-nu'ra  ( h&m'Y-nu'rd),  n 
A  large  edible  river  fish  (Ma- 
crodon  trahira )  of  Guiana, 
ha'ml-ros'trate  (h  a'm  Y-r  5  s'- 
trfit ;  h&m'Y-),  a.  [L.  hamus 
hook  -f  rostratus  beaked.]  Zool. 
Having  a  hooked  beak. 
Ham'i-tal  (hkm'Y-Wl).  Bib. 
Ha-ml'tes  (hdi-ml'tez),  n.  [NL., 
fr.  L.  hamus  hook.]  Paleon.  A 
genus  of  extinct  cephalopoda  of 
the  group  Ammonoidea  having 
the  shell,  which  is  not  spirally 
coiled,  bent  back  upon  itself 
like  11  hook  near  the  large  end. 
Ham'l-tism  (h  &  m'Y-t  Y  z’m),  n. 
See-isM.  [of  hamble. I 

hamle.  Obs.  or  dial.  Eng.  var.| 


food,  foot ;  out,  oil ;  chair  ;  go  ;  sing,  ii)k  ;  44ien,  thin ;  nature,  verdure  (250) ;  K  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144) ;  boN  ;  yet ;  zh  =  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Guide. 

Full  explanations  of  Abbreviations,  Signs,  etc..  Immediately  precede  the  1  oeabulary. 


HAMLET 


976 


HANANIA 


r^p6 


Si 


3  Boiler  Maker’s  ;  4  Bricklayer’s  :  5  Blac! 
smith’s  ;  6,  7  Machinist’s  (6  with  Ball 

Peen,  7  with  Cross  Peen);  H  Stone  or  Spall¬ 
ing  Hammer  ;  9  Prospecting. 


b  A  spotted  moray  ( Gymnothorax  moringa)  used  for  food 
in  the  West  Indies. 

Ham'let  (hXra'lSt),  n.  In  Shakespeare’s  tragedy  of  this 
name,  a  prince  of  Denmark,  son  of  the  former  king  and 
nephew  of  the  reigning  one,  Claudius.  His  father  has 
been  secretly  murdered  by  Claudius,  who  assumes  the 
throne  and  marries  the  queen.  The  ghost  of  the  mur¬ 
dered  king  lays  upon  Hamlet  the  duty  of  avenging  him, 
but  Hamlet’s  habit  of  mind  leads  only  to  repeated  post¬ 
poning  of  the  moment  of  action.  When  himself  at  the 
point  of  death  he  stabs  the  kin£.  It  has  been  much  de¬ 
bated  whether  the  madness  which  he  feigns  in  order  to 
avert  suspicion  becomes  genuine  or  not.  See  Ophelia. 

ham-mam'  (hum-mam' ;  in  corrupted  form  hum'um  :  cf. 
hum  mum),  n.  [Turk.  &  Ar.  hammam.  Cf.  hummum.]  A 
Turkish  bath. 

ham'mer  (hSm'er),  n.  [ME.  hamer t  AS.  hamer ,  kamor  ; 
akin  to  D.  hamer , 

G.  &  Dan.  ham- 
mer,  Sw.  hammare , 

Icel.  hamarr  ham¬ 
mer,  crag,  and 
perh.  toGr.  anpwv 
anvil,  Skr.  agman 
stone,  Russ.  Namin’ 
stone.]  1.  An  in¬ 
strument  for  driv¬ 
ing  nails,  beating 
metals,  and  the 
like,  consisting  of 
a  head,  usually  of 
steel  or  iron,  fixed 
crosswise  to  a 
handle  ;  also,  ama- 
ch  in  e  in  which  a 
heavy  block  of 
metal  or  other  hard  substance  is  so  used ;  as,  a  steam 
hammer. 

2.  Something  in  form  or  action  resembling  or  likened  to 
a  hammer  ;  as  :  a  A  lever  with  a  striking  head  for  ringing 
a  bell  or  striking  a  gong,  as  in  a  clock  or  an  electric  bell, 
b  Any  of  the  padded  mallets  in  a  piano  actio.*:  for  striking 
the  wires  (see  action,  Illust.);  also,  a  hand  mallet  for 
playing  on  the  dulcimer,  xylophone,  etc.  c  Anat.  The 
malleus,  d  Firearms.  That  part  of  a  gunlock  which  strikes 
the  percussion  cap,  or  firing  pin  ;  the  cock  ;  formerly,  how¬ 
ever,  a  piece  of  steel  covering  the  pan  of  a  flintlock  mus¬ 
ket  and  struck  by  the  flint  of  the  cock  to  ignite  the  prim¬ 
ing.  ©  A  doorknocker.  Obs.  i  Mach.  A  bell-crank  lever 
in  a  hit-and-miss  governor  for  an  internal-combustion  en¬ 
gine  that  engages  with  the  cams  and  regulates  the  ex¬ 
haust  by  its  action  on  a  spindle  called  the  digger,  g  Elec. 
The  trembler  of  a  magnetic  make-and-break  apparatus. 

3.  Fig.  :  A  person  or  thing  that  smites  or  shatters. 

He  met  the  stern  legionaries  [of  Rome]  who  had  been  the 
“  massive  iron  hammers  ”  of  the  whole  earth.  J.  H.  Newman. 

4.  A  gavel  with  which  an  auctioneer  indicates  that  an 
article  has  been  sold  to  the  last  bidder ;  hence,  an  auction 
sale  ;  —  often  in  idiomatic  phrases,  as  to  bring  (goods)  to 
the  hammer.  See  fall  of  the  hammer ,  under  fall,  n. 

5.  Athletics.  A  spherical  weight  attached  to  a  flexible 
handle  and  hurled  from  a  mark  or  ring.  The  weight  of 
head  and  handle  is  usually  not  less  than  16  pounds. 

6.  Obs.  a  A  forge,  b  A  cattle  disease. 

Hammer  and  Scourge  of  England,  the,  Sir  William  Wallace 
(1272?-1305).  —  h.  and  tongs,  a  With  great  force  and  vio¬ 
lence;  in  a  rough-and-tumble  fashion.  Colloq.  b  With 
constant  disagreement  ;  as,  John  and  his  wife  live  ham¬ 
mer  and  tongs.  Dial.  Eng.  —  H.  of  Heretics,  a  Cardinal 
Pierre  d’Ailly  (1350-1420),  president  of  the  Council  of  Con¬ 
stance  (1414-18),  which  condemned  to  death  Huss  and 
Jerome  of  Prague,  b  St.  Augustine  (354-430),  opponent  of 
the  Donatists  and  Pelagians,  c  Johannes  Faber  (1478- 
1541),  an  opponent  of  the  Reformation.  —  H.  of  the  Scots  or 
of  Scotland,  Edward  I.,  King  (1272-1307)  of  England, 
ham'mer,  v.  t.  ;  ham'mered  ^-erd)  ;  ham'mer-ing.  1.  To 
beat,  strike,  or  shape  with  a  hammer  ;  to  beat  with  heavy 
blows ;  as,  to  hammer  iron  ;  to  hammer  nails. 

2.  To  fasten  with  a  hammer,  as  by  nailing ;  to  build  with 
hammer  and  nails. 

3.  Fig.,  to  assail,  or  attack,  or  work  at  assiduously,  labo¬ 
riously,  etc.,  as  if  with  the  hammer  in  driving  a  nail,  forg¬ 
ing,  etc. ;  as,  he  hammered  the  conceit  out  of  him. 

4.  To  form  in  the  mind ;  to  shape  by  hard  intellectual 
labor  ;  —  usually  with  out. 

Who  was  hammering  out  a  penny  dialogue.  Jeffrey. 
5-  To  beat ;  strike  ;  belabor.  Colloq. 
ham'mer,  v.  i.  1.  To  strike  repeated  blows  as  with  a 
hammer  ;  to  labor  persistently  on  one  thing  as  if  shaping 
something  with  a  hammer ;  to  make  reiterated  efforts ;  as, 
he  hammered  away  at  the  reform,  but  in  vain ;  to  hammer 
at  the  market  (to  bring  down  prices). 

Nor  need’st  thou  much  importune  me  to  that 

Whereon  this  month  I  have  been  hammering.  Shak. 

2.  To  be  in  a  state  of  activity  or  agitation. 

Blood  and  revenge  are  hammering  in  my  head.  Shak. 

3.  To  stammer  ;  to  speak  haltingly.  Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 
ham'mer-a-ble  (h2m'er-a-b’l),  a.  Capable  of  being  shaped 

by  a  hammer ;  malleable. 

hammer  beam  Arch.  Either  of  the  short  horizontal 
beams  or  cantilevers  projecting  from  the  top  of  a  pair  of 


opposite  walls  and  supporting  a  roof  principal  for  a  Gothic 
roof,  thus  dispensing  with  the  necessity 
for  a  tiebeam. 

hammer  blow.  A  blow  of,  or  as  of,  a 
hammer  ;  specif.,  Rhilroads ,  t lie  pound¬ 
ing  of  the  rails  by  the  driving  wheels  due 
to  inertia  of  unbalanced  parts, 
hammer  break.  Elec.  An  interrupter 
in  which  contact  is  broken  by  the  move¬ 
ment  of  an  automatically  vibrating  ham¬ 
mer  between  a  contact  piece  and  an  elec¬ 
tromagnet,  or  of,  a  rapidly  moving  piece 
mechanically  driven, 
ham'mer  cloth'  (hSm'er-kl5th' ;  205),  n. 

[Of  uncertain  origin.]  The  ornamented 
cloth,  often  fringed,  which  was  formerly 
hung  over  the  driver’s  seat  or  box  of  a 
coach,  —  now  only  used  on  coaches  of 
ceremony. 

ham'mered  (hSm'erd),  p.  p.  of  hammer.  A  Hammer  Beam  ; 
Specif.:  London  Stock  Exchange.  De-  B  Brace  ;  C Pend- 
dared  to  be  unable  to  comply  with  his  ant  ^08t* 
bargains  ;  —  said  of  a  member,  with  reference  to  the  head 
waiter’s  call  for  attention  by  three  blows  of  his  mallet  in 
making  the  announcement.  Cant. 

hammered  glass,  glass  roughened  on  one  side  to  resemble 
hammered  metal  work.  —  h.  work.  Art.  work  in  thin  metal, 
where  the  plate  is  beaten  up  by  hand.  Repousse  work  is 
the  finer  and  more  purposeful  kind,  where  a  definite  pat¬ 
tern  is  produced.  Hammered  work  is,  more  often,  just 
beaten  into  shape,  retaining  the  marks  of  the  blows, 
ham'mer-hard',  a.  Hardened  by  hammering, 
ham'mer-hard  en,  v.  t.  To  harden,  as  a  metal,  by  ham¬ 
mering  it  in  the  cold  state. 

ham'mer-head  (hXm/er-h8d/)1 ».  1.  Any  of  certain  sharks 
which  have  the  sides  of  the  head  produced  into  long  lateral 
processes  at  the  ends  of  which  the  eyes  are  placed.  They 
constitute  the  family  Sphvrniche,  syn.  Zygrenidae.  Five 
species  are  recognized.  They  are  active  voracious  fishes, 
most  numerous  in  warm  seas.  Sphyrna  zygsena ,  the  best- 


Hammerhead. 

known  species,  is  widely  distributed,  and  occurs  on  the 
coasts  of  Europe  and  the  United  States.  It  attains  a  length 
of  fifteen  feet.  Cf.  shovelhead. 

2.  a  The  stone  roller  (Hypentelium  nigricans),  b  A  West 
African  fruit  bat  ( Hypsignathus  monstrosus);  —  so  called  fr. 
its  large  blunt  muzzle,  c  The  umbrette  ( Scopus  umbrella). 

3.  A  blockhead  ;  dolt.  Obs. 

ham'mer-head  ed.  a.  1.  Having  a  hammerlike  head. 

2.  Stupid  ;  doltish. 

hammer-headed  shark.  =  hammerhead,  1. 
ham'mer  ing.  n.  1.  Action  of  one  that  hammers. 

2.  A  marking  made  with  a  hammer,  as  in  hammered 
ware. 

3.  Impediment  in  speech  ;  stammering, 
ham'mer-less.  a.  Firearms.  Without  a  visible  hammer  ;  — 

said  of  a  gun  having  a  firing  pin  or  striker  inside  the  lock, 
hammer  lock  Wrestling.  A  hold  in  which  an  arm  of 
one  contestant  is  held  twisted 
and  bent  behind  his  back  by 
his  opponent. 

ham'mer  man(-mSn),  n.;pl. 

-men  (-m£n).  One  who  works 
with  a  hammer,  as  at  a  forge 
or  in  a  mine. 

hammer  palsy  Med.  He- 

phaestic  cramp  or  hemi¬ 
plegia. 

ham'mer-re-fined',  a.  Des¬ 
ignating  steel  the  grain  of 
which  has  been  made  finer 
and  closer  by  heavy  hammer¬ 
ing  followed  by  lighter  and 
quicker  blows  at  the  finish, 
hammer  Shell  Any  bivalve  shell  of  the  genus  Malleus , 
found  in  Oriental  seas,  allied  to  the  pearl  oysters,  having 
the  hinge  margin  of  the  valves  produced  into  elongated 
processes,  giving  the  valves  a  hammer-shaped  outline, 
ham'mer- stone'  (h5m'er-ston'),  n.  Archseol.  A  paleolith 
used  as  a  hammer.  See  paleolith,  Illust. 
ham'mer  toe  .  n.  Med.  A  deformity  of  the  foot  marked 
by  iVrmanent  angular  flexion  of  one  or  more  toes, 
hammer  tongs.  Blacksmiths’  tongs  having  projecting 
lugs  for  engaging  holes  of  hammer  heads  or  the  like  dur¬ 
ing  forging. 

ham'mer-wort'  (hXm'er-wGrt'),  n.  [AS.  hamorwyrt.'] 
The  common  pellitory  ( Parietaria ). 
ham'mock  (hSm'uk),  n.  [A  word  of  Amer.  Indian  origin  : 
cf.  Sp.  hamaca.  Columbus,  in  the  Narrative  of  his  first 
voyage,  says :  “  A  great  many  Indians  in  canoes  came  to 
the  ship  to-day  for  the  purpose  of  bartering  their  cotton, 
and  hamacas ,  or  nets,  in  which  they  sleep.”]  1.  A  swing¬ 
ing  couch  or  bed,  usually  made  of  netting  or  canvas  about 
six  feet  long  and  three  feet  wide,  suspended  by  clews  or 
cords  at  the  ends. 

2.  [Cf.  hummock.]  In  the  southern  United  States,  esp.  in 


Hammer  Lock. 


Florida,  an  area  characterized  by  hardwood  vegetation, 
the  soil  being  of  a  greater  depth  and  containing  more 
humus  than  that  of  the  flatwoods  or  pinelands,  hence 
being  more  suitable  for  cultivation. 

ham'mock  (hXm'Sk),  a.  [See  hammock,  n.,  2.]  Pertain¬ 
ing  to,  characterizing,  or  of  the  nature  of,  a  hammock  ;  as, 
hammock  soil ;  hammock  vegetation.  U.  S. 
hammock  cloth.  1.  A  horse  cloth.  Obs. 

2.  Naut.  A  tarpaulin  or  piece  of  canvas  spread  over  stowed 
hammocks  or  over  the  openings  in  hammock  nettings, 
ham'per  (hSm'per),  n.  [Contr.  fr.  hanaper.]  1.  A  large 
basket,  ushally  with  a  cover,  used  for  the  packing  and  car¬ 
rying  of  articles ;  as.  a  hamper  of  wine ;  a  clothes  hamper. 
2.  A  two-bushel  measure  used  for  oysters.  U.  S. 

3  A  hanaper,  in  chancery. 

ham'per,  v.  t.  ;  ham'pered  (-perd) ;  ham'per-ing.  To  put 
in  a  hamper ;  also,  to  burden  with  hampers, 
ham'per,  v.  t.  [ME.  hampren,  of  uncertain  origin  ;  perh. 
akin  to  hopple.]  1.  To  put  a  hamper  or  fetter  on;  to 
shackle;  entangle;  lienee,  to  impede;  to  embarrass;  en¬ 
cumber.  “  Hampered  nerves.”  Blackmore. 

A  lion  hampered  in  a  net.  V Estrange. 

2  To  put  out  of  order ;  to  derange,  as  a  lock. 

3  To  fasten  together,  as  in  a  bundle  ;  to  pack.  Rare. 
Syn.  —  Impede,  encumber,  embarrass,  hinder,  restrain, 
restrict,  confine,  load,  burden,  bind,  curb,  chain,  tie.— 
Hamper,  trammel,  clog,  fetter,  shackle,  manacle  are 
here  compared  esp.  in  their  fig.  uses.  To  hamper  is  to  en¬ 
cumber  or  embarrass  as  by  an  impediment  or  restraining 
influence  of  any  sort;  to  trammel  is  more  specifically  to 
entangle  or  confine  as  if  in  a  net;  clog  emphasizes  the 
idea  of  something  which  weighs  upon  or  clings  to  one ; 
as,  “These  difficulties  and  perplexities  the  man  of  in¬ 
trigues  is  always  hampered  w  ith  ”  (Sharp) ;  trammeled  in 
his  endeavors  oy  the  web  of  intrigue  about  him ;  “  how 
to  entangle,  trammel  up,  and  snare  your  soul  in  mine  ’* 
(Keats) ;  r‘  tne  sense  of  moving  heavily  in  a  dim  and  clog¬ 
ging  medium  ”  (G.  Eliot).  Fetter  (referring  primarily  to 
chains  for  the  feet)  suggests  relatively  complete  confine¬ 
ment  or  restraint ;  as,  “  So  free  we  seem,  so  fettered  fast 
we  are!”  (R.  Browning) ;  cf.  “I  refused  to  visit  Shelley 
that  I  might  have  my  own  unfettered  scope  ”  (Keats). 
Shackle  (referring  to  chains  for  the  wrist  or  ankle)  and 
manacle  (implying  shackles  for  the  hand  or  wrist)  are  less 
often  used  in  a  fig.  sense  ;  as,  “  tearing  asunder  the  shackles 
of  the  free-born  spirit  ”  (Hazlitt) ;  “Grief  too  can  manacle 
the  mind  ”  (Lovelace).  See  tie,  imprison,  difficulty. 

ham'per,  n.  [See  hamper  to  shackle.]  1.  A  shackle; 
a  fetter ;  anything  which  impedes. 

2.  Naut.  Articles  ordinarily  indispensable,  but  in  the  way 
at  certain  times.  See  top-hamper. 

Hamp'shire  Down  (hiXmp'sher).  [From  Hampshire .  Eng¬ 
land.]  One  of  a  breed  of  Down  sheep  having  a  black  face 
and  legs,  large  head  with  a  Roman  nose,  dark  ears  set  well 
back,  and  a  broad  level  back. 

Hamp'ton  Court  Conference  (hSmp'tSn).  Eng.  Hist.  A 
conference  held  under  James  I.  at  tne  palace  of  Hampton 
Court  in  1604  to  consider  the  demands  of  the  Puritan  party 
for  changes  and  reforms  in  ecclesiastical  matters. 
Hampton  Roads  Conference  U.  S.  Hist.  An  informal 
conference  regarding  the  arrangement  of  a  peace  between 
the  North  and  the  South,  held  on  the  vessel  River  Queen 
in  Hampton  Roads,  Feb.  3, 1865,  between  President  Lincoln 
and  Secretary  of  State  Seward,  representing  the  United 
States,  and  vice  President  Stephens,  Senator  Hunter,  and 
Assistant  Secretary  of  War  Campbell,  representing  the 
Confederate  States.  No  agreement  was  reached, 
ham'shack  le  (liSm'shak'’]),  v.  t. ;  -shack'led  (-’Id) ; 
-shack'ling  (-ling).  [Cf.  E.  dial,  hamshackle ,  also  hap- 
shackle  to  bind  together  the  feet  of  cattle.]  To  fasten 
(an  animal)  by  a  rope  binding  the  head  to  a  fore  leg ;  as, 
to  hamshackle  a  horse  ;  hence,  to  bind  ;  restrain  ;  curb, 
ham'ster  (-ster),  n.  [G. 
hamster. ]  A  ratlike 
rodent  ( Cricetus  cri - 
cetus)  of  the  family 
Muridae,  found  in  parts 
of  Europe  (east  of  the 
Rhine)  and  Asia.  It  is 
variegated  in  color  and 
has  large  cheek  pouches, 
and  inhabits  burrows  w  hich  it  provisions  with  supplies  of 
grain.  Its  fur,  though  rather  coarse  and  short,  is  some¬ 
times  used.  The  name  is  extended  to  certain  allied  forms, 
ham'strlng'  (-string'),  n.  In  man,  either  of  the  great 
tendons  situated  each  side  of  the  space  back  of  the  knee. 
The  outer  hamstring  is  the  tendon  of  the  biceps  muscle, 
the  inner  is  composed  of  those  of  the  semitendinosus, 
semimembranosus,  and  gracilis  muscles.  In  quadrupeds, 
the  term  hamstring  is  applied  to  the  large  tendon  above 
and  behind  the  hock.  It  is  the  Achilles’  tendon, 
ham'strlng',  V.  t. ;  pret.  &  p.  p.  ham'strung'  (-strQng') ; 
p.  pr.  &  vo.  n.  ham'string'ing.  See  string.  To  lame  or 
disable  by  cutting  the  hamstring  or  hamstrings;  to  hough; 
hence,  to  cripple  ;  incapacitate  ;  disable. 

So  have  they  hamstrung  the  valor  of  the  subject.  Milton. 
ham'u-lar  (hSm'u-lrir),  a.  Hooked  ;  hooklike  ;  hamate  ; 
as,  the  hamular  process  of  the  sphenoid  bone. 
ham'U  late  (-lat),  a.  Having  a  small  hook;  hook-shaped, 
ham'u-lus  (-lfis),  n. ;  pi.  -LI  (-11).  [L.,  a  little  hook.] 
Anat.  cl*  Zo'dl.  A  hook,  or  hooklike  process ;  as  :  a  One  of 
those  terminating  some  barbicels  of  feathers  (see  feathbr). 
1}  The  hooklike  end  of  the  lamina  spiralis  of  the  cochlea. 
Han  ( h5n),  n.  A  Chinese  dynasty,  from  B.  c.  206  to  A.  D.  220, 


Hamster  ( Cricetus  cricetus). 


ham'let-ed,  a.  Confined  to,  or 
located  in,  a  hamlet, 
ham'let  ize  (h&m'l£t-Tz),  v.  t.  tf 
i.  To  incorporate  as  a  hamlet. 
17.  S.  —  ham  let-l-za'tion  (-T- 
za'shun  :  -T-za'shi<n),  n. 
Ham'lin.  Jack  (h  a  m'l  I  n).  A 
cool,  daring,  chivalrous  gam¬ 
bler  who  is  a  leading  character 
in  many  of  the  short  tales  of  F. 
Bret  II arte. 

ham'lin-ite  (-Tt),  n.  [After  A. 
C.  Hamlin,  American  mineralo¬ 
gist.]  Min.  A  basic  phosphate 
of  aluminium  and  strontium, 
occurring  in  colorless  rhombo- 
hedral  crystals.  II.,  4.5.  Sp. 
gr..  3.2-3.K. 

h&m-mal'.  Var.  of  hamal. 
ham'mald.  +  hamald. 
Ham'math  (ham'&th).  Bib. 
hamme.  mam.  [tha).  /?ib.| 
Ham  me-d&'tha  (ham'$-dS'-| 
Ham'me-lech  (hfim'f-lek).  Bib. 
hammer  ax  nr  axe.  An  ax  and  a 
hammer  combined  on  one  helve. 


ham'mer-bird',  n.  The  um¬ 
brette  (Scopus  umbretta). 
hammer  cap.  A  cap  over  the 
hammer  of  a  gun.  [palsy.  I 
hammer  cramp  Med.  Hammer! 
hammer  crane.  Mach.  A  hori¬ 
zontal-jib  crane. 
ham'mer-dreas\  v.  t.  To  dress 
or  face  (stone)  with  a  hammer, 
ham'mer-er,  n.  One  who  works 
with  a  hammer. 

hammer  fish.  =  hammer¬ 
headed  shark. 
ham'mer  gun.  A  gun  having 
a  visible  hammer  or  hammers, 
ham'mer  kop  (hftm'?r-k8p),  n. 
fD.  hamer  hammer  +  kop  head.] 
The  umbrette  ( Scopus  umbret¬ 
ta).  South  A  frica. 
hammer  mill.  A  water  mill 
driving  a  forge  hammer, 
hammer  oyster.  =  hammer 

SHELL. 

hammer  pick.  =  pick  hammer. 
hammer  pike.  A  long-shafted 
pike,  with  a  hammer  head  on 


the  shaft,  carried  by  the  subal¬ 
terns  in  charge  of  the  colors  in 
the  French  armies  under  the 
First  Empire. 

hammer  scale.  Scale  formed  on 
hammering  heated  metal.  See 
scale,  n.,  8. 

hammer  sedge  A  European 

sedge  (Carex  hirta). 

hammer  slag  =  anvil  dross. 
ham'mer-smith  ,  n.  A  smith 
who  works  with  a  hammer, 
hammer  tail.  Horol.  The  tail 
of  thp  lever  carrying  the  ham¬ 
mer  of  a  striking’clock. 
ham'mer-wise'.  ady.  See  -wise 
ham'mer-wrought7.  a.  Wrought 
into  shape  with  a  hammer, 
ham  mo  chry'sos  (him'O-krl'- 
sos),  n.  [L.,  fr;  Gr.  appo\pv- 
tro?  ;  aj u.jUOf,  appos,  sand  4- 
Xpv<709  gold.]  A  kind  of  golden 
sand  or  dust  mentioned  by  the 
ancients,  prob.  a  sand  from  a 
1  yellowish  mica  schist. 


ham'mock.  Var.  of  hummock. 
hammock  batten,  a  One  of  the 
battens  on  a  ship’s  beams  from 
which  hammocks  are  slung,  b 
A  spreader  for  the  clews  of  a 
hammock. 

hammock  berthing.  Naut.  A 
trough  in  the  bulwarks  of  a 
warship  where  the  hammocks 
!  are  stowed  during  the  day. 
hammock  clew.  One  of  tne  sev¬ 
eral  small  lines  at  either  end  of 
a  hammock  hy  which  it  is  slung; 
—  called  also  hammock  line. 
hammock  netting.  Naut.  & 
Formerly,  the  netting  in  which 
hammocks  were  stowed,  b  Now, 
=  H  MIMOCK  BERTHING, 
hammock  rails.  Rails  above  the 
bulwarks  to  which  hammock 
nettings  were  lashed.  Hist. 
Ham-mol'e-cheth,  or  Ham-mol'- 
e  keth  (hft-mbl'S-kSth  ;  h&m'O- 
le'keth).  Bib. 

Ham'mon  (hfim'tfn).  Bib. 
hammoniaenm.  ^  ammonia- 


cum,  gum  ammoniac. 

Ham 'moth-dor''  (-rtth-dOr':  -fith- 
dor')-  Bib.  [tasting  of,  ham. I 
ham 'mv.  a.  Flavored  with,  or| 
Ha -mo'n&h  (hd-mC'nd).  Bib. 
Ha'mon  gog'  (ha'mCn-gUg'). 
Bib. 

Ha'mor  (ha'mbr).  Bib 
ha'mose  (ha'mds:  h&-m5s'), 
ha'mous  (ha'mus),  a.  [L.  ha- 
inns  hook.]  Bot.  —  hamate. 
hamour  +  hammer. 
ham'per.  r.  t.  ic  i.  To  beat ;  to 
belabor.  Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 
ham 'perd.  Hampered.  Ref.  Sp. 
ham'pered  (  h&m'pSrd),  p.  p.  of 
hamper.  —  ham'pered-ly,  adr. 
—  ham'pered-ness,  n.  [pers.l 
ham'per  er.  n.  One  that  nam-| 
ham'per  man.  n.  An  official  in 
charge  of  the  chancery  hamper, 
hamsocn.  +  hamesucken. 
Ha-mu'el  (hd-mU'^l  ;  h&m'O-). 
Bib. 

Ha'mul  (ha'mhl).  Bib. 
ham'ule  (hfim'Ql),  n.  [L  ha¬ 


mulus .1  =  hamulus.  [Rift.j 
Ha'mul  ltes  (ha'mtll-Tts),  n. pi. 
ham'u-lose  (nftm'O-lOs),  ham''- 
u  lous  (-lus),  a.  [L.  hamulw, 
dim.  of  hamvs  hook.]  Hamulate. 
ha'mus  <  ha'mvs),  n. ;  pi.  hami 
(-ml).  [L.]  Zool.  A  hook  or 

curved  process. 

Ha  mu'tal  (hd-mQ'Ml).  Bib 
han.  f  khan. 

han.  Ohs.  or  dial.  Eng.  var.  inf. 
&  pres.  pi.  of  have. 
han’.  Scot.  var.  of  hand. 
Han'a  fite  (hln'd-fTt),  n.  A 
member  of  one  of  the  four  Sun¬ 
nite  sects.  It  was  founded  by 
Abu  Ilanifah  (700-770  a.  d.). 
Ha-nam'e-el  (h  d-n  ft  m'c-?  1 ; 
hfln'd-mel),  Han'a-mel  (hftn'd- 
m?l).  Bib. 

Ha'nan  ( ha'nrtn).  Bib. 
Hanan'e-el  (nd-nJn'Wli 
h&n'a-nel),  Han'a  nel  (hin'- 
d-ntl).  Bib. 

Ha  na'ni  (hd-na'nT).Brf).  [Rib. I 
Han  a-ni'a  (h  ft  n'd-n  I'd).  D. I 


ale,  senate,  care,  &m,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofa  ;  eve,  gvent,  6nd,  recent,  maker ;  ice,  ill ;  old,  6bey,  orb,  5dd,  s8ft,  connect ;  use,  unite,  urn,  ilp,  circiSs,  menu  ; 

U  Foreign  Word.  f  Obsolete  Variant  of.  4-  combined  with.  =  equals. 
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IIANDHABEND 


marked  by  the  revival  of  letters,  the  introduction  of  Bud¬ 
dhism,  and  the  extension  of  Chinese  rule  over  Mongolia, 
han'a-per  (hgn'd-pSr),  n  [OF.  hanapier,  fr.  kanap  a 
drinking  vessel ;  of  German  origin  ;  cf.  OHG.  hnapf,  G. 
napfy  akin  to  AS.  hmep  cup,  bowl.  Cf.  hamper,  nappy,  ti.] 

1.  A  receptacle  for  plate  or  treasure  ;  a  treasure  box.  Obs. 

2.  A  kind  of  small  hamper  in  which  documents  were  kept. 
3-  [oap.~\  The  department  (abolished  by  2  &  3  Wm.  IV.  c. 
11,  1832)  of  the  English  Court  of  Chancery  into  which  fees 
were  paid  for  the  sealing  and  enrolling  of  various  docu¬ 
ments,  as  charters,  commissions,  etc.  ;  —  so  called  because 
the  documents  were  temporarily  kept  in  a  hanaper  or  be¬ 
cause  the  fees  were  kept  in  one. 

hance  ( h&ns),  n.  [Cf.  F.  hausse  rise,  and  E.  hance ,  v.l 

1.  A  lintel.  Obs. 

2.  Naut .  A  sudden  fall  or  break,  as  the  fall  of  the  fife  rail 
down  to  the  gangway. 

3.  Arch,  a  The  arc  of  minimum  radius  at  the  springing  of 
an  elliptical  or  similar  arch  (see  arch,  Must .,  fig.  9) ; 
hence,  the  haunch  of  an  arch,  b  A  small  arch  joining  a 
straight  lintel  to  a  jamb. 

banco  arch.  Arch.  All  arch  having  greater  curvature  at 
its  springings  than  at  the  crown  ;  usually,  a  three-centered 
or  four-centered  arch.  See  arch,  Must. 
han'chi  nol  (h5n'chT-n51),  n.  [Prob.  fr.  native  name.]  A 
Mexican  lythraceous  shrub  ( Heiinia  salici/olia )  having 
lanceolate  leaves  and  yellow  flowers, 
hand  (h5nd),  n.  [AS.  hand ,  bond;  akin  to  D.,  G.,  &  Sw. 
hand ,  OHG.  hant,  Dan.  haand ,  Icel.  bond,  Goth,  handus.~\ 

1.  The  terminal  part  of  the  arm  when,  as  in  man  and  the 
apes,  it  is  specially  modified  as  a  grasping  organ.  In  ana¬ 
tomical  usage  the  hand,  or  manus,  includes  the  phalanges , 
or  fingers  and  thumb \  the  metacarpus ,  or  hand  proper; 
and  the  carpus ,  or  wrist ;  but  in  popular  usage  the  wrist 
is  often  excluded.  In  zoology  the  term  is  extended  to  the 
corresponding  segments  of  the  fore  limb  of  vertebrates 
above  fishes,  regardless  of  the  way  in  which  they  are  modi¬ 
fied.  The  hand  of  man,  being  relieved  of  service  in  sup¬ 
porting  the  body,  is  more  perfectly  specialized  as  a  pre¬ 
hensile  organ  than  that  of  other  animals.  It  possesses  un¬ 
usual  mobility  of  the  digits  (especially  of  the  thumb, 
which  can  be  perfectly  opposed  to  any  of  the  others),  ana 
capability  of  complete  pronation  and  supination. 

2.  Any  of  certain  parts  serving  the  function  of  or  resem¬ 
bling  a  hand  in  any  way ;  as  :  a  The  foot  of  an  ape.  b  The 
chela  of  a  crustacean,  c  Falconry.  The  foot  of  a  hawk, 
d  Entom.  The  tarsus  of  the  anterior  pair  of  legs.  Obs. 

3.  Personal  possession ;  ownership;  hence,  control  ;  direc¬ 

tion  ;  management ;  —  usually/)/.  “  Receiving  in  hand  one 
year’s  tribute.”  Knolles. 

Means  to  keep  in  his  hands  the  government  of  Britain.  Milton. 

4.  Civil  Law.  =  manus. 

5.  Agency  ;  instrumentality  ;  part  in  any  action. 

Heaven  hath  a  hand  in  these  events.  Shak. 

If  thou  wilt  save  Israel  by  my  hand  Judges  vi.  36 

6.  From  the  custom  of  raising,  or  giving,  the  hand  in 
making  oaths,  promises,  or  agreements  :  A  pledge,  esp.  a 
pledge  of  betrothal  or  bestowal  in  marriage ;  as,  he  asked 
her  father  for  her  hand. 

7-  The  hand  with'  reference  to  its  power,  capacity,  or 
manner  of  doing  something  ;  hence,  method  or  facility  of 
performance  with  the  hands  or  by  hand  ;  ability  ;  skill ; 
dexterity  ;  knack. 

He  had  a  great  mind  to  try  his  hand  at  a  Spectator.  Addison. 

A  rider  with  good  hands.  Encyc.  Brit 

8  Handwriting;  style  of  penmanship;  as,  a  good,  bad, 
or  running  hand.  Hence,  a  signature. 

Some  writs  require  a  judge’s  hand.  Burrill. 

By  my  life,  this  is  my  lady’s  hand :  these  be  her  very  C’s,  her 
U' s,  and  her  7”s.  Shak. 

9  One  who  does  something  or  is  skilled  in  doing  some¬ 
thing,  esp.  with  his  hands  ;  as :  a  A  performer  of  some 
particular  work  ;  as,  two  portraits  by  the  same  hand. 

I  was  always  reckoned  a  lively  hand  at  a  simile.  Hazlitt. 
b  One  employed  at  manual  labor  ;  as,  a  factory  hand  ;  a 
member  of  a  crew. 

10.  Performance  ;  handiwork  ;  workmanship  ;  style  of 
execution,  esp.  of  an  artist  or  creator ;  also,  touch  or 
touches;  as,  putting  the  last  hand  to  a  picture.  Archaic. 

11.  Side;  part;  direction,  either  right  or  left;  hence, 
tendency  or  trend  of  events;  also,  frequently,  fig.,  side  or 
aspect  of  a  subiect,  argument,  or  the  like. 

On  this  hand  and  that  hand  were  hangings.  Ex.  xxxviii.  15. 
The  Protestants  were  then  on  the  winning  hand.  Milton. 
The  French  .  .  .  have  systematized  them  (manners)  with  the 
same  care  for  correctness  on  the  one  hand  and  pliability  on  the 
other.  W.  C  Brownell. 

12  The  manner  of  twisting  or  going  round,  whether  right- 
handed  or  left-handed  ;  as,  the  hand  of  a  spiral. 

13.  Source;  as,  knowledge  at  first  hand;  I  heard  the 
news  from  a  good  hand;  also,  Obs .,  price;  conditions; 
rate ;  as,  by  paying  cash  he  could  buy  at  the  best  hand. 

14.  Something  grasped  in  the  hand  ;  as  :  a  A  handle.  Obs. 
b  The  small  part  of  a  gunstock  just  behind  the  guard. 
16.  Something  that  resembles  a  hand  in  appearance,  shape, 
function,  or  use,  or  the  fingers  in  arrangement  or  number  ; 
as  :  a  An  index,  or  pointer  on  a  dial;  as,  the  hands  of  a  clock, 
b  A  figure  of  a  hand  [(J3P"]  with  forefinger  extended  to 
point  a  way  or  call  attention  to  something,  as  on  a  signpost 
or  in  printing  or  writing,  c  A  bundle  of  tobacco  leaves  tied 
together,  d  Five  articles  of  the  same  kind  sold  together, 
as  oranges  or  herrings,  e  A  cluster  of  bananas  containing 
from  8  to  20  fruits  or  “fingers.”  f  A  palmate  form  of 
ginger  root,  g  A  commercial  quantity  of  water  cress. 

16  A  measure  equal  to  a  hand’s  breadth,  or  4  inches  (10.16 
cm.),  —  chiefly  used  in  measuring  the  height  of  horses. 


17.  A  round  of  applause  ;  as,  he  won  a  cordial  hand  by 

his  fine  acting. 

18  An  inning  or  turn  of  play  in  which  there  is  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  score,  a a  in  rackets,  billiards,  and  cricket. 

19.  Card  Playing,  a  One  of  the  players,  b  A  single 
round  in  a  game  during  which  all  cards  dealt  or  drawn  at 
one  time  are  played,  c  The  quota  of  cards  received  by 
one  player  during  one  round  and  held  at  one  time. 

20.  A  gambling  game  played  by  American  Indians,  con¬ 
sisting  of  guessing  the  whereabouts  of  bits  of  ivory  or  the 
like,  which  are  passed  rapidly  from  hand  to  hand. 

21.  The  near  horse  in  a  plowing  team.  Dial.  Eng. 

at  any  hand,  at  no  h.,  in  any  (or  no)  way  or  direction  ;  on 
any  (or  no)  account ;  in  any  (or  no)  case.  Obs.  “  And  there¬ 
fore  at  no  hand  consisting  with  the  safety  and  interests  of 
humility.”  Jer.  Taylor.  —  at  (any  one’s)  h.,  in  attendance 
upon,  or  at  the  service  or  disposal  of  (any  one).  Obs.  —  at 
h.  a  Near  in  time  or  place  :  either  present  and  within 
reach,  or  not  far  distant.  “Your  husband  is  at  hand;  I 
hear  his  trumpet.”  Shak.  b  At  the  beginning ;  at  the 
start.  Obs •  Shak.  c  At  the  wrist ;  at  close  quarters.  Obs. 
d  Bv  hand.  Obs.  Shak.  —  at  the  h.  of,  by  the  act  of  ;  from 
the  hands  of ;  from.  “  Shall  we  receive  good  at  the  hand  of 
God,  and  shall  we  not  receive  evil?”  Job  ii.  10.  —  by  h. 
a  With  the  hands,  or  by  manual  labor,  in  distinction  from 
by  the  instrumentality  of  machinery,  engines,  or  animals, 
or  natural  processes ;  as,  to  weed  a  garden  by  hand  ;  to 
bring  up  a  child  by  hand,  b  Past ;  over  with  ;  set  aside. 
Scot.  —  for  one’s  own  h.,  for  one’s  own  advantage  ;  on  one’s 
own  account.  —  h.  and  glove,  or  in  glove,  in  intimate  and 
friendly  association.  “  Hand  and  glove  with  traitors.”  J. 
H.  Newman.  —  h.  in  hand  a  In  union;  conjointly;  unitedly. 
Swift,  b  Joined  together  ;  suited  to  each  other;  intimate. 

As  fair  and  as  good,  a  kind  of  hand-in-hand  comparison.  Shak. 

—  h.  of  glory,  a  charm  believed  to  have  power  to  open  locks, 
reveal  treasure,  cast  persons  into  deep  sleep,  and  perform 
other  useful  services  for  persons  trying  to  take  what  did 
not  belong  to  them  ;  originally  a  prepared  root  of  mandra- 
gora,  afterwards,  following  the  perversion  of  the  French 
name  mandragore  to  main  ae  gloire.  the  hand  of  an  executed 
murderer  smoked  and  prepared  with  herbs.  —  h.  over  hand, 
h.  over  fist,  by  passing  the  hands  alternately  one  before  or 
above  another ;  as,  to  climb  hand  over  hand;  also,  rapidly 
or  with  steady  advance ;  as,  to  come  up  with  a  chase  hand 
over  hand.  —  h  over  head,  a  \adv. J  Hastily;  rashly;  without 
seeing  what  one  does.  Obs.  or  R.  b  [o.J  Rash  ;  heedless. 
Obs.  or  R.  —  hands  down,  without  effort ;  easily.  Colloq.  — 
hands  off  !  keep  off !  forbear  !  no  interference  !  —  hands  up,  a 
summons  to  signify  surrender  and  inability  to  do  harm  by 
holding  the  arms  above  the  head.  — hand  to  hand,  in  close 
proximity;  at  close  quarters  ;  as,  a  hand-to-hand  conflict.  — 
h.  to  mouth,  a  With  from,  with  provision  only  sufficient 
for  the  needs  of  the  immediate  present ;  without  prudent 
forethought ;  precariously ;  as,  the  very  poor  must  live 
from  hand  to  mouth,  b  [a.]  Consuming  at  once  what  is 
obtained  ;  improvident ;  precarious ;  as,  he  leads  a  hand- 
to-mouth  existence.  —  in  h.  a  In  the  hand;  in  actual 
possession  or  charge  ;  at  one’s  disposal  or  service. 

A  considerable  reward  in  hand  and  ...  a  far  greater  reward 
hereafter.  Tillotson. 

b  Held  or  led  by  the  hand,  or  by  a  leash  or  the  like  held  in 
the  hand  ;  as,  to  lead  a  dog  in  hand.  Obs.  c  In  prepara¬ 
tion  ;  under  consideration  ;  in  course  of  transaction  ;  also, 
under  control  or  effective  management ;  as,  he  has  the 
business  in  hand.  “We  have  sport  in  hand."  Shak.  d  In 
suspense.  Obs.  e  Occupied  in  dealing  (w  ith) ;  having  to 
do  (with).  Obs.  —  of  all  hands,  on  all  hands  ;  on  every  side  ; 
in  any  case.  Obs.  —  off  one’s  hands,  out  of  one’s  charge  or 
care ;  disposed  of ;  as,  that  responsibility  is  off  my  hands. 

—  of  one's  hands,  as  regards  one’s  hands,  or  manual  dex¬ 
terity  and  strength ;  skillful  in  the  use  of  one’s  hands, 
esp.  in  fighting ;  as,  he  was  a  fine  man  of  his  hands. 
Archaic.  —  on  hand,  a  In  present  possession;  as,  he  has 
a  large  stock  of  goods  on  hand,  b  Pending;  on  foot;  to 
be  dealt  with ;  as,  he  has  much  work  on  hand ;  there  is 
trouble  on  hand,  c  Present ;  in  attendance  ;  at  hand  ;  as, 

I  w  ill  be  on  hand  when  you  call  me.  U.  S.  —  on  one’s  hands, 
in  one’s  possession,  care,  or  management .  resting  on  one 
as  a  responsibility  or  burden  ;  as,  he  was  left  with  a  large 
family  on  his  hands  ;  we  have  an  afternoon  on  our  hands. 

—  out  of  hand,  a  Forthwith  ;  without  delay,  hesitation,  or 
preparation  ;  promptly.  “  She  causeth  them  to  be  hanged 
up  out  of  hand."  Spenser,  b  Done  with;  finished;  put 
away  ;  also,  beyond  control ;  as,  his  wrath  got  out  of  hand. 

—  to  get  (have,  keep,  etc.)  one’s  h.  in  or  out,  to  come  to  be,  be, 
continue,  etc.,  in  or  out  of  practice  in  doing  something  ;  as, 
his  hand  has  been  out  at  tennis  for  so  long  that  he  may  not 
get  it  in  again.  —  to  h.,  into  possession  ;  within  reach  ;  under 
control ;  as,  weapons  ready  to  hand  ;  his  letter  is  to  hand.  — 
to  one’s  h.,  in  readiness  for  one ;  already  prepared.  “  The 
work  is  made  to  his  hands."  Locke.  —  under  h.  a  Under 
control  \  in  one’s  care,  b  Underhand. — under  the  h.  of, 
authenticated  by  the  handwriting  or  signature  of ;  as,  the 
deed  is  executed  under  the  hand  and  seal  of  the  owner. — 
with  one’s  hands,  with  (seventh,  twelfth,  etc.)  hand,  by  oath, 
by  the  testimony  of  (seven,  twelve,  etc.)  witnesses.  Obs. 
Orf.  E.  D.  See  compurgation. 

hand  (hand),  v.  t. ;  hand'ed  ;  hand'ing.  1.  To  manage, 
or  manipulate,  with  the  hands ;  to  seize  ;  to  lay  hands 
on  ;  to  deal  with.  Obs.  “  I  hand  my  oar.”  Prior. 

2.  To  lead,  guide,  or  assist  with  the  hand  ;  to  conduct ;  as, 
to  hand  a  lady  into  a  carriage. 

3.  To  give,  pass,  or  transmit  with  the  hand  ;  as,  he  handed 
them  the  letter. 

4.  To  pledge  by  the  hand  ;  to  handfast.  Rare. 

5.  Naut.  To  furl,  as  a  sail. 

to  hand  down,  a  To  transmit  in  succession,  as  from  father 
to  son,  or  from  predecessor  to  successor  ;  as,  fables  are 
handed  down  from  age  to  age.  b  To  deliver  to  the  proper 
officer  of  an  inferior  court  (the  decision  or  opinion  of  an 
appellate  court) ;  less  properly,  to  announce  (the  opinion 
of  any  court).  —  to  h.  in  one’s  checks.  See  to  pass  in  one's 
cheeky ,  under  pass.  Slang.  —  to  h.  on,  to  transmit ;  to  hand 


down.  —  to  hand  over,  to  yield  control  of  ;  to  surrender ;  to 
deliver  up ;  as,  the  robber  ordered  him  to  hand  over  his 
watch  and  purse. 

hand  (hand),  v.  i.  1.  To  cooperate  ;  to  concur.  Obs. 

2.  Naut.  a  To  furl  ;  as,  a  sailor  can  hand ,  reef,  and  steer, 
b  To  ship  as  a  foremast  hand.  Rare. 
hand'balF  (Ii5nd'b61'),  n.  1.  A  ball  for  throwing  or  using 
with  the  hand. 

2.  A  game  played  with  such  a  ball  in  a  walled  court  by 
players  who  use  the  hands  in  striking  the  ball.  The  rules 
are  much  like  those  of  rackets, 
hand'bar  row  (  bar'o),  ri.  1  A 
frame  or  flat  barrow,  without  a 
wheel,  carried  by  handles. 


2.  A  kind  of  handcart. 


Handbarrow,  1. 


hand 'bill  (-bTl/),  n.  A  loose  printed  sheet  to  be  distrib¬ 
uted  by  hand. 

hand-book  (-book'),  n.  [ hand  -j-  book:  cf.  AS.  handbdc , 
or  G.  handbuch.]  1.  A  book  of  reference  to  be  carried 
hi  the  hand  ;  a  manual ;  a  guidebook  ;  as,  a  handbook  to 
France  ;  a  handbook  of  geology. 

2.  A  betting  book  of  a  bookmaker  carried  in  the  hand  or 
on  the  person  to  evade  the  laws  against  bookmaking. 

hand'breadth/  (-brSdtli'),  n.  A  linear  measure  equal  to  the 
breadth  of  the  hand,  varying  from  about  2^  to4  inches (6.5 
to  10.5  cm.) ;  a  palm.  In  the  Hebrew  system  it  was  one 
sixth  of  a  cubit  (perhaps  2.93  in.). 

hand  cannon,  hand  gun-  Mil.  A  small  cannon  used  in 
the  Middle  Ages,  from  which  the  modern  infantry  rifle 
was  gradually  de-  — — — 

veloped. 

hand  car-  Rail¬ 
roads.  A  small  car 
propelled  by  hand, 
used  by  railroad 
laborers,  etc.  U.  S. 

hand'eart'  (hSnd'- 
kart'),  n.  A  cart 
drawn  or  pushed 
by  hand,  as  a  push¬ 
cart. 

hand'euff  (-kuf'), 

n.  [hand  -f-  cuff. 

See  cuff  (of  a 
sleeve).]  A  metal 
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Hand  Car. 

ringlike  fastening  which  can  be  locked  around  the  wrist, 
usually  connected  by  a  chain  or  bar  with  one  on  the  other 
wrist ;  a  manacle  ;  —  usually  pi. 
hand'euff  ,  v./.;  -cuffed'  (-kuft/);  -cuff'- 
ing.  To  apply  handcuffs  to;  to  manacle, 
hand  drill-  A  small  portable  drilling 
machine,  resembling  a  breast  drill,  de¬ 
signed  to  be  held  by  hand, 
hand'ed,  a.  1.  Having  a  hand  or  hands, 
esp.  a  peculiar  or  characteristic  hand. 

As  poisonous  tongued  as  handed.  Shak. 

2-  With  hands  joined  ;  hand  in  hand.  R. 

Into  their  inmost  bower, 

Handed  they  went.  Milton. 

hand'fast'  (hSnd'fast/),  n.  1.  Hold;  grasp; 
custody.  Obs.  or  Archaic.  Shak. 

2  A  clasping  of  hands  to  bind  an  agree¬ 
ment  ;  hence,  a  contract  or  covenant, 
esp.  of  betrothal  or  marriage.  Archaic. 
hand'fast',  a.  1.  Contracted  or  betrothed 
by  joining  hands.  Obs.  or  Archaic. 

2.  Bound  ;  manacled.  Obs. 

3.  Having  a  firm  or  close  grasp ;  close-fisted.  Archaic. 

—  hand 'lastly,  adv.  Obs.  —  hand'fast'ness,  n.  Obs. 

hand'fast' ,  v.  t.  1.  To  bind,  esp.  to  betroth,  by  joining 
hands.  Obs.  or  Archaic. 

2.  a  To  grasp  firmly ;  grip  Obs.  b  To  manacle.  Obs. 
hand'fast' ing, ».  i.  A  betrothal.  iaic. 

2.  A  form  of  irregular  oi  i  cted 

by  the  parties  joining  hands  and  agl  e  together 

as  man  and  wife  ;  also,  th<  . 

agreement.  This  form  of  uni. »•  mar¬ 
riage,  properly  speaking,  but  w  as  a  final 

validity  on  the  birth  of  a  w Om¬ 

an,  w  ithin  a  certain  period . 
marriages  were  formerly 
and  as  Tate  as  the  18th  cent  i. 

hand'ful  ( hSnd'fobl),  n.  ;pi  fut  s  i  f<561z  .  [  /  T  hrrndjull  } 

1.  As  much  or  many  as  tli  land  will  ejasp  •  contain. 

2.  A  hand’s  breadth  ;  foui  inches.  Obs. 

3.  A  small  quantity  or  number. 

This  handful  of  men  were  tied  to  very  hard  duty.  Fuller. 

4.  As  much  as  one  can  control  or  manage  ;  a  thing  or  per¬ 
son  which  requires  all  one’s  powers  to  deal  with  ;  as,  the 
boy’s  guardians  found  him  a  handful. 

They  had  their  handful  to  defend  themselves.  Raleigh. 

5.  One  eighth  of  a  pound  (of  flax). 

hand  gallop  A  gallop  at  a  moderate  pace  with  the  horse 
held  well  in  hand  ;  a  lengthened  and  quickened  canter, 
hand  gear.  Mach.  Gear  turned  by  hand,  as  for  starting 
or  controlling  some  other  machinery  which  may  be  oper¬ 
ated  by  power;  esp.,  auxiliary  steering  gear  for  a  ship, 
to  be  operated  by  hand  when  tne  steam  gear  breaks  down, 
hand  glass-  1-  A  glass,  or  small  glazed  frame,  for  the 
protection  of  plants. 

2  A  small  mirror  with  a  handle. 

3-  A  magnifying  reading  glass  held  in  the  hand. 

4-  Naut.  A  quarter-minute  or  half-minute  sandglass  used 
in  timing  the  running  out  of  the  log  line. 

hand'grlp' (h5nd'grTp/),  7i.  [AS.  handgripe.']  1.  A  grasp¬ 
ing  with  the  hand  ;  a  grip. 


Hand  Drill. 


Han  a  nl'ah  ( h&n'd-nT'd).  Bib. 
han'ap(hftn'ftp),w.  [F.  See  han- 
aper.J  Goblet;cup.  Ohs.  or  Hist. 
han'a-ster  ( hkn'd-st?r),  v.  [Cf. 
hanse.]  A  person  admitted  to 
the  merchant  guild  in  Oxford, 
Eng.,  thus  becoming  a  freeman 
of  tne  city.  Ohs.  nr  Hist.  [  Bib.  I 
Han'a-thon  (hftn'd-thbn).  D.\ 
Han'bal-ite  (h&n'brtl-Tt),  w.  A 
member  of  one  of  the  four  Sun¬ 
nite  sects.  It  was  founded  by 
Ahmad  ibn  Hanbal(780-855AD.). 
hance.  v.  t.  [OF.  haucier ,  F. 
hausser.]  To  raise.  Obs. 
hanced  (hAnst),  a.  Having  a 
hance. 

han'cel  +  handsel. 
hanch.  hanche.  t  iiaunch. 
hanch  (hansh),  v.  t.  Jr  t.  [Cf.  F. 
handier  (Cotgrave)  ]  To  snap 
at  or  bite  greedily  or  noisily. 


Chiefly  Scot.  —  n.  A  hanching. 
Chiefly  Scot,  [of  henchman.) 
hanch 'man  Obs.  or  Scot.  var.| 
hanckleth,  hancleth.  +  ankle. 
||  Hanc  ve'ni-am  pe  ti-mus'que 
da-mus'que  vi-cis'sim  (pft'T- 
mtis'kwe).  [L-]  We  both  seek 
and  grant  this  indulgence  m 
turn.  Horace  (Ars  Poetica,  11). 
hand.  +  ande. 
hand  alphabet-  A  manual  al¬ 
phabet.  See  DACTYLOLOGY, 
hand  ax  or  axe.  a  A  battle-ax. 
Obs.  b  An  ax  wieldable  with  one 
hand.  [Bonpland  (Bot.).  1 

H  A  B.  Abbr.  Humboldt  and 
hand  bag.  A  satchel  ;  a  small 
bag  for  carrying  parcels  ;  a  grip, 
hand'band'',  n.  [Cf.  Icel.  hand- 
aband,  lit.,  a  joining  of  hands.] 
A  pledge  or  agreement  concluded 
by  a  handclasp.  Obs. 


hand  basket.  A  small  portable 
basket.  [the  hand.) 

hand  bell.  A  small  bell  rung  by ! 
hand  bill.  Asrnall  pruning  hook, 
hand'blow',  u.  A  blow  with  the 
hand;  a  cuff.  Archaic. 
hand'bolt'.  n.  4*  v.  Handcuff. 
Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 
hand 'bow  ,  n.  A  how  drawn  by 
hand,  as  disting,  from  crossbow. 
hand'brede,  -breed,  n.  Hand- 
breadth.  Obs., Scot.,  or  Dial.  Eng. 
hand  bridge.  A  bridge  with  a 
handrail.  [hand.  R.  | 

hand'-broad',  a.  As  wide  as  a  I 
hand  buckler.  A  small  shield 
held  in  the  left  hand.  Hist. 
hand  canter.  An  easy  canter, 
hand  chair.  Obs.  or  Hist.  A 
Bath  chair.  —  hand '-chair  - 
man.  n.  •[hands.  | 

hand'clap',  n.  A  clap  of  the | 


hand'clasp  ,  n.  A  clasping  of 
hands,  as  m  greeting  or  in  part¬ 
ing. 

hand'cloth',  n.  [AS  handclap .] 
A  towel  ;  also,  formerly,  a  hand¬ 
kerchief  ;  a  napkin, 
hand'eraft \n.  =handicraft,1. 
-hand'craftman.hand'crafts- 
man(-mon),  n.  All  Archaic. 
hand'cuf',  hand'euft'-  Hand¬ 
cuff,  handcuffed.  Ref.  Sp. 
hand'-cuTver-in,  n.  A  sort  of 
long  musket  carried  esp.  by 
medieval  horse  soldiers, 
hand  director.  Music.  An  in¬ 
strument  to  aid  in  accustoming 
the  hands  and  arms  to  the  prop¬ 
er  position  in  piano  playing, 
hand  drop  See  wrist  drop. 
Han-del'i-an  (hfln-d£l'T-tfn),  a. 
Of,  pertaining  to,  or  like,  the 


German  composer  George  Fred¬ 
erick  Handel  or  hi6  music, 
hand'er,  n.  One  who  delivers, 
hands  over,  or  transmits, 
hand'er  /.  A  blow  on  the  hand. 
Dial  Eng. 

hand 'er-some( dial.  An  'dP-su m ), 
a.  [Cf.  HANDY,  HANDSOME.] 

Hanav  ;  also,  meddlesome.  Obs. 
or  Dial.  Eng. 

handewark.  ^  handwork. 
hand  fid.  See  fid,  n.,  3. 
hand  file.  See  file,  n.,  tool, 
hand'flsh',  n.  Any  of  various 
pediculate  fishes,  esp.  of  the 
family  Antennariidce ;  —  from 
their  armlike  pectoral  fins, 
hand'-fives  ,  n.  The  usual  game 
of  fives,  asdisting.  from  hat  -fires. 
hand  flower.  Tne  flower  of  the 
hand  tree.  [tree.| 

hand'-flower  tree  =  hand| 


hand'ful,  v.  t.  To  dole  out  in 
handfuls.  Obs. 

Hand'geld'  (hant'gglt'),  n. 
G  ]  German  Tribal  Law.  Ar- 
rha,  or  earnest  money, 
hand  goniometer.  =  contact 

GONIOMETER. 

hand  grenade.  A  grenade  to  be 
thrown  by  the  hand,  now  the 
only  variety  in  use.  See  gre¬ 
nade.  —  hand'-gre-nade',  r.  i. 
hand 'grip  ing  (nftnd'gi  lp'Yng). 

n.  =  HANDGRIP.  [O RITH .  | 

hand'grith  ,  n.  Law.  See| 
hand  guard.  A  guard  for  the 
hand  ;  specif.,  on  a  rifle,  the 
wooden  piece  above  the  barrel, 
hand  guide.  A  hand  director, 
hand 'gun',  n.  Anv  gun  carried 
by  the  soldier  and  fired  in  the 
hand,  with  or  without  a  rest, 
handhabend.  handhaving. 


food,  foot ;  out,  oil ;  chair ;  go  ;  sing,  iqk  ;  then,  thin;  nature,  verdure  (250) ;  K  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144) ;  bON ;  yet ;  zh  =  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Gums. 

Fall  explanations  of  Abbreviations,  Signs,  etc.,  immediately  precede  the  Vocabulary. 
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HAND  HAMMER 
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HANDWOMAN 


2.  pi.  Hand-to-hand  combat;  as,  they  came  to  handgrips. 
3-  A  handle  or  hilt,  as  of  a  sword, 
hand  hammer-  Any  hammer  wielded  by  hand;  specif.: 
a  A  blacksmith’s  hammer  used  with  one  hand,  as  distin¬ 
guished  from  a  heavier  hammer,  or  sledge.  See  hammer, 
JUust.  b  A  smooth-faced  stone  mason’s  hammer  with  two 
striking  faces  and  weighing  from  two  to  five  pounds. 
handrhold/  (hand'liold'),  n.  1.  A  hold  or  grip  with  the 
liandB ;  something  for  the  hand  to  hold  on  to,  as  in  climbing. 

2.  The  part  of  an  implement  that  is  especially  fashioned 
to  be  held  in  the  hand. 

hand'hole'  (-hoi'),  n.  A  hole  for  insertion  of  the  hand, 
bandl-cap  (han'dT-kip),  [From  hand  in  cap.]  1  An 
old  sport  or  mode  of  bargaining  in  which  one  person  offered 
to  exchange  something  of  his  for  some  possession  of  an¬ 
other,  an  umpire  to  be  selected  to  determine  how  much  boot 
or  additional  goods  in  exchange  should  be  given  by  the 
owner  of  the  article  judged  to  be  inferior.  There  was  a 
mutual  deposit  of  forfeit  money  held  in  the  hand  in  a  cap, 
pending  the  umpire’s  decision.  Rare. 

2.  A  race,  for  horses  or  men,  or  any  contest  of  agility, 
strength,  or  skill,  in  which  an  artificial  disadvantage  is  im¬ 
posed  on  a  supposedly  superior  contestant  or  an  artificial 
advantage  is  given  to  one  supposedly  inferior,  in  order  to 
equalize  their  chances  of  winning. 

3.  Any  artificial  advantage  granted  to  a  supposedly  in¬ 
ferior  contestant,  or  any  artificial  disadvantage  imposed 
on  one  supposedly  superior  in  a  race  or  other  contest,  in 
order  to  equalize,  as  far  as  possible,  the  chances  of  success. 
Handicaps  are  of  great  variety.  In  horse  racing  they  con¬ 
sist  of  additional  weight  carried  by  the  supposedly  better 
horse  considering  age,  sex,  distance  to  be  run,  etc.  In 
other  races  the  contestants  are  usually  started  from  points 
in  front  of,  or  behind,  the  normal  starting  line  according 
to  their  supposed  abilities.  In  other  contests  points  are 
added  to,  or  deducted  from,  a  contestant’s  actual  score, 
the  distance  covered  or  time  consumed  by  a  contestant  is 
increased  or  diminished,  one  contestant  is  compelled  to 
use  poorer  or  fewer  implements  than  another,  etc. 

4.  Fig.,  any  encumbrance  or  disadvantage  that  renders  an 
achievement,  or  esp.  success  in  competition,  more  difficult. 
6.  An  old  game  of  cards,  somewhat  like  loo.  Obs. 

hand  i  cap,  v.  t.  ;  -capped  (-k5pt) ;  -cap'ping.  1.  To  en¬ 
cumber  with  a  handicap ;  hence,  in  general,  to  place  at  a 
disadvantage  ;  as,  the  candidate  was  heavily  handicapped. 
2.  To  assign  handicaps  to  ;  to  equalize  the  chances  of  ;  as, 
he  handicapped  the  horses  admirably, 
hand'i  cap,  v.  i.  To  enter  a  horse  in,  or  bet  on,  a  handi¬ 
cap  match  (which  see).  Obs.  or  R. 

handicap  match.  An  old  form  of  match  between  two 
horses  in  which  an  umpire  decides  the  handicap,  forfeits 
being  held  in  the  hand  in  a  cap  and  disposed  of  according 
as  the  umpire’s  handicap  is  accepted  by  one  party,  both 
parties,  or  neither  party.  Cf.  handicap,  n.,  1. 
hand'i-cap  per  (hSn'dl-kap'er),  n.  1.  One  who  determines 
the  conditions  of  a  handicap  ;  specif.,  the  official  of  a  jockey 
club  or  racing  association  who  assigns  the  weights  to  be 
carried  by  the  horses  in  a  handicap. 

2.  A  competitor  in  a  handicap  match  or  race, 
handi  craft  (hSn'dl-kraft),  7i.  [For  handcraft ,  influenced 
by  handiwork ;  AS.  handcrseft.]  1.  A  trade  requiring 
skill  of  hand;  manual  occupation  or  skill. 

2-  One  living  by  handicraft;  a  handicraftsman.  Obs.  or  R. 
handi  craft,  a.  Engaged  in,  or  pertaining  to,  handicraft; 
hence,  manual ;  as,  handicraft  pursuits, 
handi  crafts  man  (-kr&fts'man),  n.  ;  pi.  -men  (-men).  A 
man  skilled  or  employed  in  handicraft.  —  handl  crafts  ¬ 
man  ship.  n. 

hand'i-cuif'  (-kuf'),  n.  [See  hand  ;  cuff  a  blow.]  A 
blow  with  the  hands  or  fists  ;  fisticuff.  Rare. 
handl-ly  (hSu'dl-lT),  adv.  [See  handy.]  In  a  handy  man¬ 
ner  ;  dexterously  ;  easily  ;  conveniently, 
hand'i  work'  (-wfirk'),  n.  [ME.  handiwerc ,  AS.  hand- 
geweorc  ;  Aand  hand  -j-  geweorc  work  ;  ge-  -\-  weorc.  See 
work.]  Work  done  by  the  hands  ;  hence,  any  work  done 
personally  ;  — applied  either  to  the  labor  or  its  result. 

The  firmament  showeth  his  handiwork.  Ps.  xix  1. 
That  foul  defacer  of  God’s  handiwork.  Shak. 

handler-chief  (h&q'ker-chlf),  n.  [ hand  -f-  kerchief. ] 

1.  A  piece  of  cloth,  usually  square  and  often  embroidered 
or  laced,  carried  for  wiping  the  face,  nose,  or  eyes. 

2.  A  piece  of  cloth  shaped  like  a  handkerchief  to  be  worn 
about  the  neck  ;  a  neckerchief;  a  neckcloth. 

hand  lathe.  Mach.  A  lathe  with  a  hand  rest  instead  of  a 
slide  rest. 

han'dle  (hXn'd’l),  v.  t. ;  han'dled  (-d’ld) ;  han'dling 
(-dllng).  [ME.  handlen ,  AS.  handlian ;  akin  to  D.  han - 
delen  to  trade,  G.  handeln.  See  hand.]  1.  To  touch ;  to 
feel  with  the  hand ;  to  hold,  take  up,  move,  or  otherwise 
affect,  with  the  hand  ;  to  use  the  hands  upon ;  as,  pack¬ 
ages  marked  “  glass  ”  must  be  handled  with  care. 

Handle  me,  and  see  ;  for  a  spirit  hath  not  flesh.  Luke  xxiv.  39. 

2.  To  manage  in  using  with  the  hands,  as  a  spade,  an  oar, 
or  a  weapon  ;  to  ply  ;  manipulate  ;  wield. 

That  fellow  handles  his  bow  like  a  crowkeeper.  Shak. 

3.  To  take  up,  move,  or  otherwise  alter  the  position  of  ; 
as,  that  load  is  too  heavy  for  one  man  to  handle. 


4  To  use  for  a  specified  purpose;  to  manage;  control  : 
direct;  as,  he  handled  his  regiment  finely;  he  is  a  boy 
who  is  hard  to  handle. 

6-  To  deal  with  ;  to  act  upon;  to  perform  some  function 
with  regard  to ;  as,  much  mail  matter  was  handled. 

0.  To  treat;  to  use,  well  or  ill. 

How  wert  thou  handled  being  prisoner  ?  Shak. 

7.  To  deal  with  or  manage  in  writing  or  speaking  or  in 
the  arts  ,  to  treat,  as  a  theme,  an  argument,  an  objection, 
or  a  subject ;  as,  Rembrandt’s  masterly  handling  of  the 
effects  of  light  and  shade. 

We  will  handle  what  persons  are  apt  to  envy  others  Bacon. 
8  To  have  pass  through  one’s  hands  ;  to  buy  and  sell ;  to 
deal,  or  trade,  in  ;  as,  they  handle  only  fruit.  Chiefly  U.  S. 

To  handle  a  commodity  means  to  buy  and  sell  such  commod¬ 
ity,  .  .  .  and  the  power  to  handle  a  fund  implies  the  power  to 
use  it  in  making  purchases  and  to  sell  the  thing  so  bought  for  the 
purpose  of  changing  the  investment.  94  Tex.  339,  344. 

9.  Tanning.  To  move  up  and  down,  or  draw  out  and  re¬ 
place  (hides)  in  the  pit.  See  handler,  n.,  2. 

10.  Mech.  To  put  a  handle  or  haft  on  (a  tool,  etc). 

Syn.  —  Handle,  wield,  ply  are  here  compared  esp.  in  their 
fig.  senses.  Handle  and  wield  imply  skill,  mastery, 
or  (esp.  in  the  case  of  wield)  vigor,  ply,  esp.  diligence  or 
industry,  in  the  management  or  conduct  of  an  affair, 
business,  instrument,  faculty,  etc. ;  as,  he  handled  his 
company  like  a  veteran,  his  case  with  consummate  skill ; 
“  What  a  freedom  of  handling  !  ”  ( Thackeray) ;  “  any  man 
.  .  .  practiced  in  icieldinq  logic  with  a  scholastic  adroit¬ 
ness’’  ( De  Quincey);  “Very  few  American  writers  or 
speakers  wield  their  native  language  with  the  directness, 
precision,  and  force  that  are  common  as  the  day  in  the 
mother  country  ”  ( Lowell ) ;  “  Far  into  the  night  the  house¬ 
wife  plied  her  own  peculiar  work  ”  (  Wordsworth). 
handle  arms.  Mil.,  a  command  in  old  tactics  at  which  the 
soldier  from  order  arms  brought  his  right  hand  to  the 
muzzle  of  his  musket.  — to  h.  without  gloves  or  mittens,  to 
treat  without  tenderness  or  consideration ;  to  deal  roughly 
with.  Colloq. 

han'dle  (hSn'd’l),  v.  i.  1.  To  use  the  hands. 

They  have  hands,  but  they  handle  not.  Ps.  cxv.  7. 

2.  To  put  handles  on  something. 

He  forged,  handled ,  and  finished  Chas  Reade. 

3.  To  act,  behave,  or  feel,  in  a  certain  way  when  handled ; 
as,  this  steel  handles  smooth.  Obs.  or  R. 

han'dle,  n.  [AS.  handle.  See  hand.]  1.  That  part  of 
vessels,  instruments,  etc.,  wdiich  is  held  in  the  hand  when 
used  or  moved,  as  the  haft  of  a  sword,  the  helve  of  an  ax, 
the  knob  of  a  door,  the  bail  of  a  kettle,  etc. 

2.  Something  that  resembles  a  handle  in  appearance,  use, 
or  function  ;  something  that  may  be  laid  hold  of  as  a  pre¬ 
text,  opportunity,  means,  or  the  like. 

They  overturned  him  .  .  by  the  .  .  .  fatal  handle  of  his  own 
good  nature.  South . 

3.  Sensation  produced  on  handling;  feel;  as,  wool  pos¬ 
sesses  a  soft  and  kindly  handle. 

a  handle  to  one’s  name,  a  title  of  rank,  honor,  or  courtesy, 
such  as  Honorable ,  General ,  Doctor ,  Lord ,  Mr.  Colloq. 
han'dle-bar'  (-bar'),  n.  A  straight  or  bent  bar  with  a 
handle  or  handles,  specif,  one  used  to  steer  a  bicycle,  or 
either  half  of  such  a  one  ( handlebars  being  used  in  this 
latter  case  of  the  complete  device). 

han'dler  (hSn'dler),  n.  1.  One  that  handles  ;  specif. :  a 
Spoiling.  A  man  who  holds  and  incites  a  dog,  gamecock, 
or  the  like,  in  a  match,  b  One  who  fixes  handles  to  tools, 
etc.  ;  a  liafter.  c  A  potter. 

2.  Tanning.  A  pit  containing  weak  tanning  liquor  in 
which  hides  are  worked  over  or  handled, 
handless,  a.  1.  Without  hands. 

2-  Inefficient  with  the  hands;  incapable;  clumsy. 

This  hand  less  man  of  mine  Stevenson. 

hand  level.  Sure.  All  instrument  consisting  of  a  tele¬ 
scope  with  a  bubble  tube  so  attached  that  the  position  of 
the  bubble  can  be  seen  w  hen  looking  through  the  telescope, 
hand  line.  A  line  used  in  the  hand  ;  specif. :  a  A  fishing 
line  used  without  a  rod.  b  Nani.  The  line  on  a  hand  lead, 
han'dling  (hSn'dllng),  n.  [AS.  handlung.]  1.  A  touch¬ 
ing,  controlling,  managing,  using,  dealing  with,  etc.,  with 
the  hand  or  hands,  or  as  with  the  hands  ;  as,  he  received 
rough  handlinq.  See  handle,  v.  t. 

The  heavens  and  your  fair  handling 
Have  made  you  master  of  the  field  this  day.  Spenser. 

2.  The  mode  of  treatment  or  representation,  as  in  writing, 
speaking,  or  the  arts ;  style  of  touch  or  treatment  ;  as,  a 
great  artist’s  handling  of  his  theme. 

3.  The  process  or  act  of  putting  on  handles. 

4.  A  handle.  Obs. 

handling  room.  Nav.  A  compartment  opening  into  maga¬ 
zine^  and  shell  rooms,  in  which  the  ammunition  is  arranged 
and  placed  on  hoists  to  be  sent  to  the  guns, 
hand'made'  (hSnd'mad';  87),  a.  Made  by  hand  as  dis¬ 
tinguished,  formerly,  from  natural  objects,  now,  from 
manufactured  objects. 

hand'mald'  (-mad'),  n.  A  maid  that  waits  at  hand  ;  a 
female  servant  or  attendant. 

hand'maid  en  (-mad'’n),  n.  A  handmaid.  Archaic. 
handmaid  moth.  A  light  brown  moth  (Da tana  ministra) 
w  ith  narrow  transverse  dark  lines  on  the  fore  w  ings.  Its 
larva  is  gregarious  in  habits  and  marked  with  yellow,  and 
is  called  apple-tree  worm. 


h&nd'hav'ing,  a.  [Lit.,  having 
in  hand.]  O  Eng.  Law.  Hav¬ 
ing  possession  of  stolen  goods  ; 

—  said  of  a  thief.  —  n.  The  of¬ 
fense  60  committed;  also,  the 
franchise  of  holding  pleas  of  it, 
or  the  wite  or  mulct  imposed, 
hand  hoe  A  hoe  used  by  hand. 

—  hand'-hoe',  v.  t.  —  hand'- 
ho  er,  n. 

hand  hook.  =  hook  wrench. 
handicap  horse.  A  horse  raced 
principally  in  handicaps,  as  not 
being  of  nigh  enough  class  to 
race  at  weight  for  age,  —  in  dis¬ 
tinction  from  a  stake  horse.  This 
distinction  is  now  seldom  made, 
hand 'i-craft  ship.  n.  See -ship. 
hand 'i-craft3- worn  an.  n.  A 
woman  skilled  or  employed  in 
handicraft. 

hand'i-grips',  n.  See  hand¬ 
grip.  2. 

han'dil.  +  handle. 
hand'-in'.  n.  Rackets,  Badmin¬ 
ton,  etc.  The  player  who  serves 
the  ball,  or  his  period  of  service 
hand'i  nesa  (n&n'dT-ngs),  n. 
See  -n  ess. 

hand'i'ron.  +  andiron. 
hand'i-stroke',  n.  See  hand- 
stroke. 


han'djar  (h&n'jar),  v.  Also 
canjar,  hanjar,  khandjar.  etc. 
lAr.  khaniar .]  A  long  stout 
knife,  usually  without  a  guard, 
used  in  Syria,  Asia  Minor,  etc. 
hand'ker-cher.  Obs.  or  dial  and 
vulgar  var.  of  handkerchief. 
hand'ker-chief,  r.  t.  5r  t.  To  use 
a  handkerchief  (upon).  Rare. 
hand'ker-chief-ful,  n.  See-FUL. 
hand  labor  or  labour.  Manual 
labor,  esp.  in  distinction  from 
machine  work.  —  hand  laborer 
or  labourer. 

hand'laid',  a.  Handmade  ;  — 
said  of  paper. 

hand  language.  Language  ex¬ 
pressed  by  means  of  the  hands, 
as  in  communication  between 
deaf-mutes.  Cf.  dactylology. 
han'dle-a-ble  (hSn'd’l-d-b’l),  a. 
See  -able. 

hand  lead  (lSd).  A  small  lead 
for  sounding  in  shallow  water, 
han'dled  (h&n'd’ld),  a.  Having 
(such)  a  handle;  as,  a  pearl- 
handled  penknife, 
han'dle-  esB,  a.  See -less. 
hand  light.  =  hand  glass,  1 . 
hand'-line',  v.  i.  To  fish  with 
a  hand  line.— hand'-lin/er(-lTn/- 
5r),  n. 


hand  list.  A  list  for  purposes 
of  reference,  checking,  etc.,  in 
small  compass.—  handMist',r.(. 
hand'lock',  n.  Sr  v.  Handcuff; 
manacle.  Ohs.  [run  by  hand.  I 
hand 'oom.  Weaving.  A  loom  | 
hand  loop.  One  of  the  loops 
sometimes  attached  to  a  rein  to 
give  a  more  secure  hold. 

|i  Hand'lung  (G.  hant'ld&ng), 
n.  ;  pi.  -LUNGEN  (-^n).  [G.]  Gcr. 
Law.  A  legislative  act. 
hand'ly,  a.  Manual ;  used  in, 
or  using,  the  hands.  Obs. 
hand'make',  r.  i.  To  make 
illicit  gains,  esp.  in  office.  Obs. 
—  hand 'mak  er,  7?.  Obs. 
hand'man,  n.  A  manservant. 
Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 
hand  mast.  Araut.  A  slender 
mast  or  spar.  Obs.  or  R.  Eng. 
hand'-me-down',  a.  Ready¬ 
made  ;  hence,  cheap  ;  lacking 
stvle  ;  —  applied  to  garments. 
Slang.  —  n.  Such  a  garment. 
Slang.  [worked  by  hand.  I 
hand  mill.  A  grinding  mill | 
hand  money.  Earnest  money, 
hand  mu.e.  Spinning.  A  mule 
operated  by  power  and  hand  la¬ 
bor  combined. 

hand  nut.  Mech.  A  nut  with 


projections  so  as  to  be  turned  by 
hand  without  a  wrench, 
hand  orchis.  A  European  or¬ 
chid  (Orchis  macidata)  so  called 
from  its  fingerlike  tubers.  Eng 
hand'-out  \  n.  1.  Rackets ,  Bad¬ 
minton,  etc.  A  player  whose  6ide 
receives  the  service,orthe  period 
during  which  his  side  receives 
the  service. 

2  A  portion  of  food  or  clothing 
given  to  a  beggar  at  a  house  door 
Slang ,  C.  S. 

hand  planer.  =  btzz  planer 
hand  p'aDt.  =  hand  tree. 
hand  plow  or  plough.  A  light 
plow  guided  by  handles, 
hand-pol'li-nate.  v.  t.  To  polli- 
nnte  artificially,  by  hand. 
hand'post\  n.  A ’finger  post, 
hand  press.  A  press  operated 
by  hand.  —  hand'-press'man.  n. 
hand  promise.  A  form  ol  be¬ 
trothal  held  as  especially  bind¬ 
ing  by  the  Irish  peasants.  Cf. 
handfastino. 

hand'-reach'ing.  n.  [Cf.  G. 
handreichung  aid,charitv.]  Con¬ 
tribution.  Obs.  [the  wrist.  I 
hand'-ruff',  n.  1.  A  ruffle  for) 
2.  An  old  card  game 
hand'saw',  n.  A  saw  used  with 


hand  organ.  Music.  A  barrel  organ  operated  by  a  c ran* 
turned  by  hand.  —  hand'-or  gan-lst.  n. 
hand  paper.  A  particular  kina  of  paper  with  a  watermark 
of  a  hand  and  an  asterisk;  also,  handmade  pajier. 
hand  plate.  1  A  plate  Oil  a  door  to  prevent  soiling  by 
the  hands.  Cl.  finger  plate. 

2.  Mech.  A  small  surface  plate  for  moving  by  hand  over 
the  work  to  be  tested. 

hand  play.  Exchange  of  blows  in  hand-to-hand  fighting. 

Archaic.  “  Hard  w  as  his  hand  play .”  Tennyson . 

hand'ralT  (hJnd'ral'),  n.  A  rail  to  be  grasped  by  the  hand 
as  a  support ;  a  railing  serving  as  a  guard, 
hand'rall'lng,  n.  A  handrail,  handrails  collectively,  or 
material  for  handrails  ;  also,  the  making  of  handrails, 
hand  running.  Consecutively  ;  in  unbroken  succession  , 
as,  he  won  three  bouts  hand  running.  Colloq. 
hand'sale' (h&nd'sal'),n.  Law.  A  form  of  sale  made  binding 
by  a  handshake,  observed  among  the  early  Teutonic  races, 
hand  screw  A  screw  or  screw1  device  turned  by  hand  ; 
specif . :  a  A  small  jackscrew  for  raising  objects,  b  A 
screw  clamp  as  used  by  carpenters, 
hand'sel  (hEnd'sel ;  h5n'-),  or  han'sel,  n.  [ME.  hansel , 
AS.  handselen  a  giving  into  hands,  or  perh  of  Scand.  or¬ 
igin  ;  cf.  Dan.  handsel  handsel,  earnest  money,  fr.  Icel. 
handsal  the  closing  of  a  bargain  by  shaking  hands  ;  hand 
hand  -f-  sal  sale,  bargain  ;  akin  to  AS.  sellan  to  give,  de¬ 
liver.  See  sell,  sale.]  1.  Luck,  or  a  token  of  luck  ; 
omen  ;  augury.  Obs. 

2.  A  gift  made  or  something  received  as  a  token  of  good 
luck,  esp.  in  an  enterprise  or  experience  about  to  be  be¬ 
gun  ;  as  :  the  first  money  received  for  the  sale  of  goods 
in  the  morning ;  the  first  money  taken  at  a  shop  newly 
opened  ;  the  bridegroom’s  present  to  the  bride  on  her 
wedding  day  (probably  representing  the  early  jiretium 
puellse ,  or  price  paid  for  the  bride  to  her  father).  Hence,, 
a  first  installment ;  an  earnest  or  foretaste. 

Our  present  tears  here,  not  our  present  laughter. 

Are  but  the  handsels  of  our  joys  hereafter.  Herrick. 

3.  A  first  installment  of  payment;  earnest  money.  Cf. 

handsale.  “  Death  for  handsel  pay.”  Spenser. 

hand'sel,  v.  t.  ;  -seled  (-seld)  or  -selled  ;  -sel-ing  or  -sel¬ 
ling.  Also  han'sel-  [ME.  hansellen;  cf.  Icel.  handsala, 
handselja.  See  handsel,  n.l  1.  To  give  a  handsel  to. 
Here,  O  lily-white  lady  mine,  .  .  . 

Handsel  I  thee  by  this  golden  sign.  George  Houghton. 

2.  To  celebrate  the  beginning  of  the  existence  or  use  of 
(anything) ;  to  inaugurate  with  some  token  of  pleasure  ; 
as,  to  handsel  a  new  house  with  a  banquet. 

3.  To  use  or  do  for  the  first  time  ;  to  try  experimentally; 
to  prove  ;  test. 

No  expression  wa6  ever  yet  used  which  some  one  had  not  to 
handsel.  F.  Hall. 

hand'sell'er  (hSnd'sgl'er),  n.  [See  hand;  sell.]  An  itin¬ 
erant  vender  of  cheap  goods  who  carries  his  stock  on  his 
person  or  wrho  sells  by  Dutch  auction  ;  a  cheap- Jack. 
Handsel  Monday.  The  first  Monday  of  the  new'  vear, 
when,  in  Scotland  and  some  other  localities,  handsets ,  or 
presents,  are  given  to  servants,  children,  etc. 
hand'some  (hSn'swm  ;  277),  a.  ;  hand'som-er  (-er) ;  hand'- 
som-est.  [ hand  -f-  -some.  For  the  sense  cf.  D.  handzaam 
dexterous,  ready,  limber,  manageable,  E.  handy.]  1.  Dex¬ 
terous  ;  handy  ;  ready  ;  convenient.  Obs .,  Dial.,  or  Colloq. 

That  they  [engines  of  war]  be  both  easy  to  be  carried  and 
handsome  to  be  moved  and  turned  about.  Robinson  (Utopia). 

2.  Suitable  ;  marked  with  propriety  and  ease;  becoming  ; 
appropriate  ;  as,  a  handsome  style.  Obs.,  Dial.,  or  Colloq. 

3.  Moderately  large  ;  considerable  ;  ample. 

He  .  .  .  accumulated  a  handsome  sum  of  money.  V.  Knox. 

4.  Evincing  a  becoming  generosity  or  nobleness;  gracious; 
liberal ;  generous ;  as,  he  made  handsome  apologies. 

Was  it  fair  play  ?  did  it  appear  to  you  handsome  7  Fletcher. 
6.  Agreeable  to  the  eye  or  to  correct  taste  ;  having  a 
pleasing  appearance,  with  symmetry  and  dignity  ;  comely ; 
—  expressing  more  than  pretty,  and  lees  than  beautiful ; 
as,  a  handsome  man  ;  a  handsome  garment,  house,  tree, 
handsome  Harry,  deer  grass.  —  H.  Swordsman,  the.  See  Beau 
Sabreur,  le. 

hand'some-ly,  adv.  1.  In  a  handsome  manner. 

2.  Naul.  Carefully  ;  in  shipshape  style, 
hand  specimen.  Petrol.  A  sample  of  rock  for  geological 
collections,  customarily  trimmed  to  a  rectangular  shape, 
about  4-4J  inches  long  by  3— 34  broad  and  1  inch  thick, 
hand'spike'  (hSnd'spIk'),  n.  [D.  handspaak ,  lit.,  hand 
pole  or  beam.]  A  bar,  generally  of  wood,  used  as  a  lever, 
as  in  a  windlass  or  capstan,  or,  in  modified  forms,  for  va¬ 
rious  purposes.  See  handspoke. 

hand'spoke'  (-spok'),  n.  A  spoke  or  bar  of  wood  used  by, 
or  carried  in.  the  hand  ;  specif.,  either  of  two  bars  used  to 
carry  a  coffin  at  a  Scottish  funeral ;  —  called  also  handspike. 
hand'spring'  (-spring'),  n.  A  feat  of  tumbling,  consisting 
in  turning  in  the  air  as  in  a  somersault,  placing  both  hands 
simultaneously,  or  one  hand,  on  the  ground  in  turning, 
hand  Staff-  1.  The  handle  of  a  flail. 

2.  A  javelin.  Obs.  Ezek.  xxxix.  9. 

3.  Any  of  various  asterisms,  as  Orion’s  Sw'ord. 
hand'-tight',  hand'-taut',  a.  As  tight  as  can  be  made 

by  the  hand  alone  ;  moderately  tight, 
hand  vise.  A  small  vise  or  clamp  held  in  the  hand, 
hand'wheel'  (hSnd'hwel'),  n.  Mach.  Any  wheel  worked 


one  hand  The  use  of  this  term 
in  Shakespeare’s  Hamlet  (Act 
II.,  Sc.  ii.)  is  usually  explained 
as  a  corruption  of  heronshaw, 
or  hernshaw ,  a  heron, 
handsaw  fish-  A  lancet  fish, 
hands'breadth'.  =  hand- 
breadth.  Rare. 
handseign.  f  ensign. 
hand'8hake/,  n.  A  shake  of  the 
hand  as  in  greeting  another, 
hand'-shak  ing  (-shak'lng),  n 
A  shaking  of  hands  as  in  greet¬ 
ing:  the  act  of  shaking  hands. 
hand'smooth/.  o.  Flat  and 
level.  Ob<.  —  adr.  Flatly;  un¬ 
interruptedly;  entirely.  Obs. 
hand'some.  v.  t.  To  make 
handsome;  to  adorn.  Obs. 
hand'some,  adv.  Handsomely. 
Obs..  Dial.,  or  Vulgar. 
hand'some-ish,  a.  See  -ish. 
hand'some-ne8s,  n.  See -ness. 
hand  spar.  A'aut.  A  hand  mast. 
Obs.  or  R.  Eng. 
hand'spike',  i\  t.  To  use  a 
handspike  on  ;  to  move  with  a 
handspike. 

hand'stone'',  n.  A  stone  that 
can  be  thrown  or  the  like  by 
hand;  a  pebble.  Obs.  or  Scot. 
hand'stroke',  n.  A  stroke  with 


the  hand;  handicuff  ;  fisticuff, 
hand’s  turn.  A  bit  of  work. 

Dial,  or  Colloq. 

hand'sum.  Handsome.  Ref.Sp . 
hand '-sweep',  or  -swipe',  n,  A 
well  sweep  ;  a  shadoof, 
han d' -tame  ,  a.  Tame  ;  submis¬ 
sive  to  handling.  Obs.  — hand'- 
tame  ness.  n.  Obs. 
hand'-taut',  a.  See  hakd- 
tight. 

hand  tennis  A  form  of  tennis 

{)laved  with  the  hand.  Obs. 
land  timber.  Underwood.  Obs. 
hand'-tooled',  a.  Tooled  by 
hand.  —  hand '-tool  ing,  n. 
hand  tree.  A  large  sterculi- 
a  c  e  o  u  s  tree  of  Mexico  and 
Central  America  (Chirantho- 
dendron  jilatanoides)  having 
showy  flowers  whose  spreading 
stamens  suggest  an  open  hand, 
hand'waled'  (hdnd'wald'),  a 
[See  wale,  t\]  Selected  by  hand. 
Scot. 

hand'warp'.  ^  handywarp 
hand'while',  n.  [AS.  hand- 
hwil.)  A  moment  ;  6hort  time 
Obs.  or  Scot,  fif  D»al.  Eng. 
hand  whip.  A  shadoof, 
hand'wom'&n.  n.  A  handmaid; 
a  midwife.  Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 


ale,  senate,  cSre,  Jim,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofa ;  eve,  $vent,  6nd,  recent,  maker;  ice,  ill ;  old,  6bey,  orb,  5dd,  sSft,  cdnnect ;  use,  unite,  firn,  up,  circiis,  menU ; 

[j  Foreign  Word.  i*  Obsolete  Variant  of.  -f  combined  with.  =  equals. 
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by  hand,  esp.  one  the  rim  of  which  serves  as  the  handle  by 
which  a  valve,  car  brake,  or  other  part  is  adjusted, 
hand'work'  (h£nd'wfirk'),  n.  Work  done  with  the  hands, 
as  distinguished  from  work  done  by  a  machine ;  handi¬ 
work.  —  hand'work man  (-man),  n. 
hand'-worked'  (haud'wfirkt'  ;  87),  a.  Wrought,  or 
worked,  by  hand. 

hand' writ  lng  (-rit'Ing),  n.  1.  Writing  done  with  the 
hand  ;  esp.,  the  cast  or  form  of  writing  peculiar  to  each 
hand  or  person  ;  chirography. 

2.  That  which  is  written  by  hand  ;  manuscript.  Archaic. 
the  handwriting  on  the  wall,  the  handwriting  that  appeared 
on  the  wall  to  Belshazzar  (see  mene,  mene,  tekel,  uphar- 
sin)  ;  hence,  a  doom  pronounced  ;  an  omen  of  disaster, 
hand'y  (hSn'dY),  a. ;  hand'i-er  (-dT-er) ;  hand'i-est. 

1.  Performed  by  the  hand.  Obs.  “Handy  strokes.”  Milton. 

2.  Ready  to  the  hand  ;  conveniently  near  ;  also,  suited  to 
the  use  of  the  hand  ;  convenient  for  reference  or  use  ;  as, 
my  tools  are  handy  ;  a  handy  volume. 

3.  Skillful  in  using  the  hand  ;  dexterous  ;  ready  ;  adroit. 

“  Each  is  handy  in  his  way.”  Drydcn. 

4.  Naut.  Easily  managed  or  handled  ;  esp.,  obedient  to 
the  helm  ;  —  said  of  a  vessel. 

Handy  Andy,  Andy  Rooney,  the  hero  of  Samuel  Lover’s 
novel  44  Handy  Andy.”  He  is  a  mischievous,  rollicking, 
shrewd-witted  Irishman.  — h.  man,  a  man  who  does  odd 
jobs ;  a  general-utility  man. 

hand'y— dan'dy,  n.  1.  A  child’s  play,  one  child  guessing 
in  which  closed  hand  the  other  holds  some  small  object. 

2-  A  bribe  or  secret  present.  Obs.  Piers  Plowman. 
hand'y— dan'dy,  interj.  Take  your  choice  ;  guess  if  you 
can.  Obs.  or  R.  —  adv.  With  quick  alternation.  Obs.  or  R. 
hang  (h5ng),  v.  t.  ;  pret.  &  p.  p.  hung  (hfing)  or  hanged 
(hSngd)  ;  p.  pr.  dc  vb.  n.  hang'ing.  With  reference  to 
the  death  penalty  hanged  is  preferred  to  hung.  [ME. 
hangen ,  hongien ,  v.  t.  &  i.,  AS.  hangian ,  v.  i.,  fr.  hdn,  v. 
t.  (pret.  heng,  p.  p.  hongen) ;  akin  to  OS.  hangon,  v.  i.,  D. 
hangen ,  v.  t.  &  i.,  G.  hangen,  v.  i.,  hangen ,  v.  t.,  Icei. 
hanga ,  v.  i.,  Goth,  hahan,  v.  t.  (pret.  haihdh ),  to  hang,  to 
leave  in  doubt,  and  perh.  to  L.  cunctari  to  delay,  Skr. 
$ank  to  hesitate.  The  p.  p.  hung  is  due  to  a  form  from 
dial,  king,  itself  fr.  Scand.;  cf.  Icel.  hengja  to  hang,  v.  t.] 

1.  To  fasten  to  some  elevated  point  without  support  from 
below  ;  suspend;  — often  used  with  up  or  out;  as,  to 
hang  a  coat  on  a  hook  ;  to  hang  paper  on  a  wall ;  to  hang 
out  a  banner ;  to  hang  game  to  develop  the  flavor. 

2.  To  put  to  death  by  suspending  from  a  cross,  gibbet,  or 
gallows;  specif.  :  a  To  crucify.  Archaic,  b  To  suspend 
by  the  neck  until  life  is  extinct.  In  modern  hangings 
death  is  hastened  by  the  use  of  the  drop  constructed  on 
the  principle  of  the  trap  door,  the  condemned  person  be¬ 
ing  precipitated  to  a  distance  calculated  to  break  the  neck. 
CL  ELECTROCUTION,  GUILLOTINE,  GARROTE. 

He  .  .  .  departed,  and  went  and  hanged  himself.  Matt,  xxvii.  5. 

3.  To  fasten  in  a  manner  which  will  allow  of  free  motion 
upon  the  point  or  points  of  suspension  ;  —  said  of  a  pendu¬ 
lum,  a  swing,  a  door,  gate,  etc. 

4  To  fit  or  affix  in  position,  as  at  a  proper  angle  (a  part 
of  an  implement  that  is  swung  in  using),  as  a  scythe  to  its 
snath,  or  an  ax  to  its  helve. 

6.  To  hold  or  bear  in  a  suspended  or  inclined  manner  or 
position;  to  droop  ;  as,  he  hung  his  head  in  shame. 

Cowslips  wan  that  hang  the  pensive  head.  Milton. 

6.  To  cover,  decorate,  or  furnish  by  hanging  pictures, 
trophies,  drapery,  and  the  like,  or  by  covering  with  paper 
hangings  ;  usually  with  with  ;  —  said  of  a  wall,  a  room,  etc. 

And  hung  thy  holy  roofs  with  savage  spoils.  Dryden. 

7.  To  hook  (a  fish).  Obs.  Ox/.  E.  D. 

8-  To  catch  ;  entangle.  Dial. 

9.  To  prevent  from  reaching  a  decision,  esp.  by  refusing 
to  join  in  a  verdict  that  must  be  unanimous ;  as,  one  obsti¬ 
nate  juror  can  hang  a  jury. 

to  hang  a  leg,  also,  formerly,  to  hang  the  groin,  to  hang  back; 
to  hesitate. 

You  have  your  hands  on  thousands,  you  fools,  and  you  hang 
a  leg  !  Stevenson. 

—  to  h.  a  nose,  to  have  a  liking  (for) ;  to  hanker  (after).  Obs. 
-to  h.  lire,  Ordnance ,  to  be  slow  in  the  explosion  of  the 
charge  after  the  primer  has  been  discharged  ;  as,  the  gun 
hangs  fire  ;  hence,  fig.,  to  hesitate  ;  to  holdback  ;  to  be  dil¬ 
atory  in  action.  —  to  h.  up.  a  To  tie  (a  horse)  by  the  bri¬ 
dle,  rein,  etc.,  to  a  ring,  post,  or  other  out-of-door  fasten¬ 
ing.  Coltoq .,  Australia,  b  To  postpone ;  to  put  off ;  to  keep 
in  suspense  or  a  state  of  incompleteness ;  as,  the  negotia¬ 
tions  were  hung  up  for  a  time,  c  To  pawn.  Slang. 
hang,  v.i.  1.  To  be  suspended  or  fastened  to  some  point 
above  without  support  from  below  ;  to  dangle ;  to  depend. 

Like  a  green  plum  that  hangs  upon  a  tree.  Shah. 

2.  To  die  or  be  put  to  death  by  hanging.  See  hang,  v.  t .,  2. 

3.  To  be  fastened  in  such  a  manner  as  to  allow  of  free 
motion  on  the  point  or  points  of  suspension  ;  as,  the  door 
hangs  on  its  hinges. 

4.  To  lean  or  incline  over  or  downward  ;  to  slope  down. 

Grouping  of  rock  and  hanging  meadow.  L.  Stephen. 
6.  To  be  suspended  as  if  without  support  ;  to  hover ;  to 
impend;  to  appear  threateningly; — usually  with  over ; 
as,  evils  hang  over  the  country. 

Now  by  the  sky  that  hangs  above  our  heads.  Shah. 

6.  To  depend  ;  to  rest ;  —  with  on  or  upon  or,  formerly, 
by  ;  as,  his  election  hangs  on  one  vote. 

One,  upon  whose  hand  and  heart  and  brain 

Once  the  weight  and  fate  of  Europe  hung.  Tennyson. 

Thereby  hangs  a  tale.  Shak. 

7.  To  be  in  a  state  of  rapt  attention  ;  —  often  with  on;  as, 
he  hung  on  her  words. 


8.  To  hold  for  support;  to  cling;  cleave;  adhere;  to 
keep  close  ;  to  stick  ;  as,  she  hung  on  his  arm  ;  the  enemy 
hung  on  their  flanks ;  the  hound  hung  to  his  prey  ;  time 
hung  heavy  on  his  hands  ;  the  wind  hangs  in  the  east. 

9.  To  be  undetermined  or  uncertain  ;  to  be  in  suspense ; 
to  linger  ;  to  loiter  ;  to  sutler  delay. 

I  hung  with  grooms  and  porters  on  the  bridge.  Tennyson. 
10  Metal.  To  have  its  charge  choked  up  or  arched  in  one 
part  while  the  part  underneath  falls  away  so  as  to  leave 
a  gap  ;  —  said  of  a  furnace,  esp.  a  blast  furnace  for  iron. 

11.  To  be  furnished  or  covered  with  things  that  are  sus¬ 
pended  or  attached  or  which  incline  over  or  downward. 

12.  To  hanker  ;  long  ;  —  with  after  or  for.  Obs.  Oxf.  E.  D. 

13.  Cricket ,  Tennis ,  etc.  Of  a  ball ;  To  rebound  unex¬ 
pectedly  or  unusually  slowly,  due  to  backw  ard  spin  on  the 
ball  or  imperfections  of  the  ground. 

to  hang  around, to  loiter  idly  about. —to  h.  back,  to  hesi¬ 
tate  ;  to  falter  ;  to  be  backward  ;  to  be  reluctant.  44  If  any 
one  among  you  hangs  back.”  Jowett  ( Thucyd .).  —  to  h.  by 
the  eyelids,  a  To  depend  on  a  very  slight  hold  or  tenure, 
b  To  be  in  an  unfinished  condition  ;  to  be  left  incomplete. 
—  to  h.  by  the  wall,  to  be  unused.  Shak.  —  to  h.  in  the  balance, 
to  be  doubtful,  or  in  an  uncertain  or  critical  condition,  —to 
h.  In  the  hedge,  to  be  at  a  standstill.  “  While  the  business 
of  money  hangs  in  the  hedge.”  Pepys.  —  to  h.  off.  a  To 
let  go ;  to  cease  holding.  44  Hang  off,  thou  cat.”  Shak 
b  to  hold  off,  to  hang  back. —  to  h.  on  (with  the  emphasis 
on  the  adverb),  to  keep  hold;  to  hold  fast;  to  stick;  to 
be  persistent,  as  a  disease.  — to  h.  on  one’s  sleeve,  to  be 
dependent  on  one.  —  to  h.  out.  a  To  be  hung  out  so  as  to 
be  displayed  ;  to  project,  b  To  be  unyielding ;  to  hold 
out ;  as.  the  juryman  hangs  out  against  an  agreement,  c 
To  reside;  to  lodge  ;  to  be  quartered.  Slang.  —  to  h.  to¬ 
gether.  a  To  remain  united ;  to  stand  by  one  another. 
“  We  are  all  of  a  piece ;  we  hang  together.”  Dryden.  b  To 
be  self-consistent ;  as,  the  story  does  not  hang  together. 
Colloq.  c  To  keep  body  and  soul  together.  Rare. 
hang  (h£ng),  n.  1.  Manner  in  which  a  thing  hangs  ;  as,  the 
hang  of  a  scythe  or  a  gun  in  the  hand  ;  the  hang  of  a  gown. 

2.  Meaning;  plan;  method  of  use;  knack;  as,  he  was 
slow  to  get  the  hang  of  the  discourse  ;  he  has  got  the  hang 
of  his  tools.  Colloq.,  U.  S. 

3.  A  declivity  ;  slope ;  inclination  ;  droop. 

4.  Mental  inclination  ;  predilection. 

Hie  hang  for  spiritual  things.  Richard  Burton. 

5.  A  hesitancy,  pause,  or  slackening, ;  motion  ;  as,  there 
was  a  decided  hang  of  the  boat  between  strokes. 

6.  That  which  hangs,  as  fruit  on  the  trees. 

7.  Metal.  Act  or  phenomenon  of  a  furnace  that  hangs  ;  a 
hanging.  See  hang,  v.  i.,  10. 

hang'a-ble  (h2ng'a-b’l),  a.  Capable  of  being  hanged ;  lia¬ 
ble  to  be  hanged  ;  worthy  of,  or  punishable  with,  hanging, 
hang'bird'  (hXng'btird'),  n.  The  Baltimore  oriole  (. Icterus 
galbula) ;  —  so  called  because  its  nest  is  suspended, 
hang'dog'  (hSng'dSg' ;  205),  n.  A  base,  degraded  person  fit 
only  to  hang  a  dog  or  to  be  hung  like  a  dog. 
hang'dog',  a.  Sneaking  ;  ashamed  ;  cringing  ;  base. 

No  wonder  Barnes  had  a  hangdog  look.  Thackeray. 
hang'er  (-ex),  n.  1.  One  who  hangs,  or  causes  to  be  hung 
or  hanged,  as  a  paper  hanger,  a  member  of  the  hanging 
committee  at  an  art  exhibition,  or  a  hangman. 

2.  That  which  hangs,  overhangs,  or  is  suspended,  as  a  cur¬ 
tain,  a  bell  rope,  or  the  like ;  specif.  :  a  A  short,  usually 
slightly  curved,  sword,  formerly  much  used,  esp.  by  sea¬ 
men.  b  A  steep  wooded  declivity. 

3.  Any  of  various  hanging  or  depending  devices,  esp.  for 
supporting  something  ;  as  :  a  A  strap  hung  to  the  girdle, 
by  which  a  dagger  or  sword  is  suspended,  b  A  loop  or 
chain  by  which  a  garment  is  hung  up.  c  A  chain  or  S* 
sliaped  rod  on  which  a  pot  is  hung  by  a  pothook  ;  hence,  a 
written  character  (S)  of  similar  shape,  used  as  an  exercise 
in  teaching  beginners  to  write  (chiefly  in  pothooks  and 
hangers),  d  Mach.  A  depending  part  containing  a  bear¬ 
ing  for  a  revolving  piece  ;  esp.,  a  modified  bearing  or  ped¬ 
estal  for  shafting.  See  countershaft,  Jllust.  e  Arch. 
An  iron  box  secured  to  and  project¬ 
ing  from  a  wall,  a  beam,  or  the  like, 
to  carry  one  end  of  a  joist  or  gird¬ 
er.  f  Lace  Making.  One  of  the 
bobbins  hanging  down  on  the  pil¬ 
low,  dieting,  from  workers,  or  run¬ 
ners,  which  pass  across  the  pattern. 

4.  =  tangle,  seaweed, 
hang'er-on',  n. ;  pi.  hangers-on. 

1.  One  who  hangs  on,  or  sticks  to, 
a  person,  place,  or  service  ;  a  de¬ 
pendent  ;  one  who  adheres  to  oth¬ 
ers’  society  longer  than  he  is  wanted. 

2.  An  adjunct;  appendage.  Obs. 

3.  Coal  Mining.  A  manat  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  shaft  who  places  the 
corves  upon  the  cage  (formerly  one 
who  attached  the  corves  to  the  hoisting  rope  or  chain).  Eng. 

hang'fire'  (hSng'fir'),  n.  Ordnance.  A  delay  in  the  explo¬ 
sion  of  the  charge  of  a  gun  after  the  primer  has  been  fired. 

Ordinarily  the  hangfire  is  of  only  just  perceptible  duration  ; 

.  .  .  they  have  been  known,  however,  to  last  several  seconds,  and 
they  then  become  dangerous.  Petty  Officer's  Drill  Book ,  U.  S. 
hang'ing  (hXng'Tng),  n.  1.  Act  of  suspending  anything  ; 
also,  state  of  being  suspended. 

2.  Execution  by  hanging.  See  hang,  v.  t.,  2. 

3.  That  which  is  hung  ;  specif.,  a  piece  of  drapery  of  any 
material,  including  wall  paper,  hung  on  the  walls  of  a  room, 
about  a  bed,  as  a  curtain,  etc.  ;  —  chiefly  in  rtl. 

Now  purple  hangings  clothe  the  palace  walls.  Dryden. 


hand  worker,  a  One  who  per¬ 
forms  manual  labor,  b  One  who 
works  with  his  hands,  rather 
than  with  a  machine.  [Obs.  1 
hand'worm',  n.  The  itch  mite.  | 
hand'wrist7,  n.  The  wrist. 
Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 
nand'wrlt',  hand'write',  n. 
Handwriting;  signature.  Obs. 
or  Scot. 

hand'write',  v.  t.  i .  To  write 
by  hand.  [by  hand.  I 

hand'-wrought',  a.  brought  | 
hand'y  (hdn'dY;  hdn'T),  n.  A 
niggin.  Scot.  Sc  Dial.  Eng. 
hand'y-bil'ly,  n.  Naut.  a  A 
watch  tackle,  b  A  small  port¬ 
able  force  pump, 
hand'y-blow',  n.  =  handblow. 
hand'y-book',  n.  =  handbook. 
hand'y-cuff'.  handcuff. 
hand'y-cuff',  n.  =  handicuff. 
hand'y-fight,  n.  A  light  hand 


to  hand.  Obs.  [Obs. I 

hand'y-frame'.  v.  Handiwork.! 
hand'y-grip',  hand'y-gripe',  n. 

=  H  ANDO  Kit*. 

hand'y-pan'dy,  hand'y- 
span'dy,  //.  =  iiandv-dandy. 
h  a  n  d'y-s  t  r  o  k  e'.  +  HAND- 

STROKE. 

hand'y-thrlft',  n.  Earnings  by 
manual  labor.  Obs. 
han'dy-warp',  n.  A  kind  of 
cloth.  Obs.  [work.) 

hand'y-work'.  Var.  of  handi-| 
hane.  hain;  1st  khan. 
Ha'r.ss  (ha'nez).  Bib. 
hanga-bll'l-ty  (hftng'a-bYl'Y- 
tl),  n.  Capacity  lor  being  hung 
or  hanged. 

han'gar'(hiii)'giir';  F.pron.  as'- 
giir'),n.  [F.]  A  shelter  or  shed, 
as  for  a  coach;  esp.,  a  shed  or 
building  to  house  aircraft;  shed, 
hang 'by',  n.  Hanger-on  ;  de¬ 


pendent  ;  appendage.  Obs.  or 
Dial.  Eng. 

hang'-choice',  n.  A  choice  of 
evils  ;  Hobson’s  choice, 
hangd.  Hanged.  Ref.  Sp. 
hang-ee'  (h&ng-e'),  n.’  One  who 
is  hanged. 

hanger  board.  An  insulating 
board  or  slab  from  which  an  arc 
lamp  is  hung. 

hang'ie  (hang'Y),  n.  Scot,  flr 
Dial.  Eng.  a  A  hangman,  b  A 
drift  net.  [attendant.  Obs.  I 
hang'ing-hold'er,n.  A  servant;! 
hang'ing-ly.  adv.  of  hanging. 
hanging  needle.  A  seine  needle 
for  sewing  a  fish  net  to  the  cork 
and  foot  lines. 

han'gle  (ang'*l  ;  ftng'’l),  n. 
Dial.  Eng.  1.  An  iron  hook  for 
hanging  a  kettle  over  a  tire. 

2.  A  hinge. 

h^ng'man-ship,  n.  See -ship. 


hang'ment,  n.  Hanging.  Obs. 
or  Dial.  Eng. 

hang 'nest'  (nest'),  n.  The  hang- 
bird. 

hang  net.  A  large-meshed  net 
nung  between  poles, 
hang'-on',  ti.  A  hanger-on. 
Obs.  Or/.  E.  D. 

hang'rell,  n.  [Cf.  iiang,  i\]  A 
gallows.  Obs.  Scot. 
hang'ster,  n.  [hang  +  ster.]  A 
hangwoman.  Obs. 
hang'wom  an  ihftng'wdbm'dn), 
n.,jem.  of  hangman. 
hang'worm'  (-wQrm'),  n.  A 
bagworm  ;  also,  any  of  various 
caterpillars  which  suspend 
themselves  by  a  thread  of  silk, 
hang'wor  thy  (-wOr'thY),  a. 
Deserving  to  be  hanged, 
haniar.  +  HANDJAR.  [Sib.]  \ 
H&n'i-el,  Han'ni-el  (hSn'Y-€l).| 
han'Jar.  Var.  of  handjar. 


4.  A  downward  slope  or  inclination  ;  a  declivity  ;  as,  the 
hanging  of  a  mountain,  a  ship's  deck.  Rare  or  Dial. 

5  Metal.  —  hang,  n.,  7. 

6.  Mining.  The  hanging  wall, 
hang'ing  (hXug'Tug),  p.  a.  1.  Suspended;  pendent ;  lean¬ 
ing  over  or  downward ;  inclined  ;  as,  hanging  shelves. 

2.  Pending;  being  in  suspense  or  abeyance;  as,  the 
hanging  crisis  ;  the  hanging  gale,  or  gale  due  at  the  last 
rent  day  and  so  in  arrears ;  —  also  used  as  a  quasi  preposi¬ 
tion  ;  as,  hanging  the  decision  he  went  free.  Obs.  or  R.  Eng. 

3.  Adapted  for  sustaining  a  hanging  object ;  as,  the  hang¬ 
ing  post  of  a  gate,  the  post  which  holds  the  hinges. 

4.  Downcast  in  appearance,  as  if  foreboding  death  by 

hanging.  44  What  a  hanging  face  !  ”  Dryden. 

5.  Deserving,  likely  to  cause,  or  prone  to  inflict,  death  by 
hanging  ;  as,  a  hanging  crime ;  a  hanging  judge. 

6.  Situated  or  lying  on  steeply  sloping  ground;  specif., 
Golf,  of  the  ball  or  its  lie,  situated  on  ground  sloping 
steeply  down  in  the  direction  of  play. 

hanging  barrel,  Horol.,  a  going  barrel  hung  on  an  arbor  sup¬ 
ported  only  at  the  upper  end.  F.  J.  Britten.  —  h.  buttress, 
Arch.,  a  buttress  supported  on  a  corbel  or  in  some  similar 
way.  —  h.  cabin,  Naut.,  a  hammock  or  cot.  Obs.  —  h.  clamp, 
Naut.,  an  iron  that  can  be  fixed  to  various  parts  of  a  ship 
to  hang  stages  to,  or  the  like.  —  h.  compass,  Naut.,  a  com¬ 
pass  suspended  so  that  the  card  may  be  read  from  beneath, 
as  on  the  ceiling  of  a  captain’s  cabin.  —  H.  Gardens  of  Baby¬ 
lon,  a  terraced  structure,  probably  of  pyramidal  form, 
planted  with  trees,  flowers,  etc.,  on  the  terraces,  which  is 
said  to  have  been  erected  by  Nebuchadrezzar  to  gratify 
his  Median  queen,  who  longed  for  the  hills  of  her  native 
country.  The  structure  is  supposed  to  have  been  at  least 
75 feet  nigh.  It  was  one  of  the  “seven  wonders”  of  the 
ancient  world.  —  h.  guard.  Fencing,  one  of  the  guards  in 
saber  exercise.  —  h.  head.  =  hanging  stile  a.  —  h.  Inden¬ 
tion,  Print.,  indention  of  all  the  lines  of  a  paragraph  ex¬ 
cept  the  first.  —  h.  moss,  a  Any  lichen  of  the  genus  Usnea. 
b  The  long  moss.  —  h.  post.  =  hanging  stile  a.  —  h.  press, 
a  A  clotliespress.  Brit,  b  A  hanging  bookcase.  Brit.  — 
h.  rail,  Arch.,  that  rail  of  a  door  or  casement  to  which 
hinges  are  attached.  —  h.  side.  Mining.  =  hanging  wall.  — 
h.  sleeves,  loose,  flowing  sleeves.  —  h.  stairs,  stairs  built  in¬ 
to  a  wall  on  one  side  only  and  unsupported  on  the  other. 

—  h.  stile.  Arch,  a  That  stile  of  a  door  to  which  hinges 
are  secured,  b  That  upright  of  a  window  frame  to  which 
casements  are  hinged,  or  in  which  the  pulleys  for  sash 
windows  are  fastened.  —  h.  valley,  Phys.  Geog.,  a  valley 
the  lower  end  of  which  is  notably  higher  than  the  level  of 
the  valley  or  the  shore  to  which  it  leads.  Most  hanging 
valleys  are  valleys  in  mountain  regions  tributary  to  val¬ 
leys  which  have  been  notably  glaciated.  In  these  cases 
the  difference  in  level  is  believed  to  have  resulted  from 
the  deepening  of  the  main  valley  by  glacial  erosion.  —  h. 
valve,  Mach.,  a  hinged  valve  opening  downwards  by  its 
own  weight.  —  h.  wall,  Mining,  the  upper  wall  of  an  in¬ 
clined  vein,  or  that  which  hangs  over  the  miner  at  work. 

hang'man  (hSug'mdu),  n. ;  pi.  -men  (-m?z).  One  who 
hangs  another  ;  esp.,  a  public  executioner  ;  —  sometimes 
used  as  a  term  of  reprobation. 

hang'nail'  (-nal'),  n.  [A  corruption  of  agnail."]  A  sliver 
of  skin  which  hangs  loose,  at  the  side  of  a  finger  nail, 
han'gul  (hXij'gQl),  n.  [Native  name  hanglu  in  Kashmir.! 
A  deer  ( Cervus  kashmir ianus)  of  Kashmir,  closely  related 
to,  and  perhaps  only  a  variety  of,  the  red  deer  of  Europe, 
ha  nil'  (ha-nef'),  7i.  [Ar.  hanif.]  Mohammedanism,  a  A 
sincere  professor  of  the  faith  ;  an  orthodox  Mohammedan; 

—  applied  also  in  the  Koran  to  Abraham  as  being  a  wor¬ 
shiper  of  God  and  not  an  idolater,  b  Any  of  a  number  of 
men  in  Arabia  before,  or  of,  Mohammed’s  time, who  lived  an 
ascetic  life  and  were  monotheists  and  seekers  after  a  better 
religion.  Mohammed  was  greatly  influenced  by  their  doc¬ 
trines.  —  ha  nil 'ism  (-Tz’m),  n.  —  ha-nif'ite  (-It),  n.  <k  a. 

hank  (hSqk),  n.  [Cf.  Dan.  hank  handle,  Sw.  hank  a  band 
or  tie,  Icel.  hanki  hasp,  clasp,  honk,  hangr,  hank,  coil, 
skein,  G.  henkel  handle.]  1.  A  coil  or  loop ;  specif. :  a 
A  coil  or  skein  of  yarn  or  the  like,  esp.  of  a  given  length  ; 
as,  a  hank  of  cotton  yarn  contains  7  leas  or  840  yards  (768.1 
m.),  of  worsted  yarn  560,  and  of  linen  yarn  300.  b  A  loop 
used  to  fasten  or  suspend  anything,  as  a  withe  for  fasten¬ 
ing  a  gate,  c  A  ring  of  wood,  iron,  or,  rarely,  rope,  at¬ 
tached  to  the  edge  of  a  jib  or  staysail  and  running  on  a  stay. 

2.  Hold;  influence;  control.  Obs.  or  R. 

When  the  devil  hath  got  such  a  hank  over  him.  Bp.  Sanderson. 

3.  Dial.  Eng.  a  A  handle,  b  A  baiting  or  hunting  an 
animal.  Oxf.  E.  D.  c  A  bad  habit. 

4.  Wrestling.  A  throw  in  which  a  wrestler  turns  liis  left 
side  to  his  opponent,  twines  his  left  leg  about  his  oppo¬ 
nent’s  right  leg  from  the  inside,  and  throws  him  back¬ 
ward  ;  —  used  in  the  Cumberland  and  Westmorland  style, 
hank  for  hank,  Naut.,  tacking  together  and  making  equal 
speed  ;  as,  the  ships  sailed  hank  for  hank. 

hank,  v.  t. ;  hanked  (hSqkt) ;  hank'ing.  [ME.  hanken.  See 
hank,  n.]  1.  To  fasten  or  catch  with  a  hank,  as  a  gate. 

Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 

2.  To  form  into  hanks. 

3.  To  bait  (animals).  Colloq.,  Eng. 

han'ker  (hSi)'ker),  v.  i.;  han'kered  (-kerd) ;  han'ker-inq. 
[Of  uncertain  origin;  perh.  fr.  hang;  cf.  D.  hunkeren , 
hengelen.]  1.  To  long  (for)  with  a  keen  appetite  and  un¬ 
easiness  ;  to  have  a  vehement  desire ;  —  usually  with  for 
or  after;  as,  to  hanker  after  fruit;  to  hanker  after  the 
diversions  of  the  town. 

He  was  hankering  to  join  his  friend.  J.  A.  Symonds. 
2.  To  linger  in  expectation  or  desire.  Obs.,  Dial.,  or  Colloq. 
Syn.  —  See  long. 

han'ker,  n.  Act  of  hankering  ;  a  longing  or  yearning. 


bank,  r.  1.  [See  hank  to  fas¬ 
ten.  J  To  hung  ;  to  be  caught  or 
fastened.  Rare. 

2.  [Cf.  hanker.]  Hanker.  Obs. 
hank'er,  n.  One  who  hanks, 
han'ker-er,  n.  One  who  han¬ 
kers. 

han'ker-lng-ly,  adv.  of  han¬ 
kering,  p.  pr. 

han'key-pan'key.  Var.  of  han¬ 
ky-panky. 

han'kle  (hftu'k’l),  v.  t.  [Freq. 
of  hank,  v.]  To  fasten  ;  entan- 
irle  ;  twist.  Dial.  Eng. 
hanks'lte  (hftijks'It).  n.  [After 
Henry  G.  flanks,  Amer.  miner¬ 
alogist.]  Min.  A  white  or  yellow 
mineral  occurring  in  hexago¬ 
nal  crystals,  and  of  the  composi¬ 
tion  represented  hv  the  formula 
;iNasS04'2NaoCO;<:KCl. 
han'ky-pan'ky  (httij'kY-p&i)'- 
kY),  n.  [Cf.  hocus-pocus.] 


The  chatter  of  conjurers  to  di¬ 
vert  attention  from  their  tricks  ; 
hocus-pocus  ;  hence,  jugglery  ; 
trickery.  Colloq. 
han'na.  -f  henna. 
han'na(han'a).  Scot,  and  diak 
form  of  HAVE  NOT. 
han'na,  n.  [Prob.  confused 
with  Tupi  anno  the  Crotoyhaya 
major, the  flesh  of  which  is  ined¬ 
ible  because  of  its  stench. 1  The 
hoactzin.  British  Guiana. 
Han'nah  (h&n'd),  ti.  [Heb. 
Khannah.  Cf.  Anna.]  1.  Fern, 
prop.  name. 

2.  Bib.  Wife  of  Elkanah  and 
mother  of  the  prophet  Samuel, 
han'na-hll  (h&n'a-hYl),  han'- 
na-hlll,  n.  The  black  sea  bass 
Centroprtstes  striatus.  Local , 
U.S.  [Bib.  1 

Han'na- thon  (h  fin'd-t  h  6  n).| 
han'nay-ite  (h&n'ft-It),  n. 


food,  foot ;  out,  oil ;  chair ;  go ;  sing,  igk  ;  ♦hen,  thin ;  nature,  verdure  (250) ;  Knch  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144) ;  bON  ;  yet ;  zh  =  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Guide. 
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Han'O-ve'ri-ail  (h5n'$-ve'rt-un),  a.  1.  Native  of,  living 
in,  or  subject  to,  the  province  of  Hanover  in  Germany. 

2.  Of,  pert,  to,  or  supporting,  the  ducal  house  of  Hanover, 
founded  about  1125,  to  which  belonged  the  four  Georges 
and  William  IV.,  of  England,  and,  by  birth,  Queen  Victoria 
and  her  descendants.  In  1917,  the  name  for  the  British 
royal  family  was  changed  by  order  in  council  from  House 
of  Hanover  to  House  of  Windsor. 

Han'O-ve'ri-an,  n.  a  A  native  of  Hanover,  Germany.  The 
inhabitants  are  one  of  the  purest  Teutonic  populations  in 
the  empire,  b  A  member  of  the  ducal  house  of  Hanover. 
Han'sard  (hSn'sdrd),  n.  An  official  report  of  proceedings 
in  the  British  Parliament;  —  60  called  from  the  name  of 
the  compilers  during  a  long  period. 

hanse  (h&ns  ;  277),  n.  [LL.  hansa ,  or  F.  hanse ,  both  of  G. 
origin;  cf.  OHG.  hansa ,  G.  hanse  ;  akin  to  AS.  hos  baud, 
troop.]  1.  A  trading  association  or  guild ;  a  merchant 
guild,  as  of  a  town,  or  for  trade  abroad ;  also,  the  privi¬ 
leges  of  such  a  body.  Hist. 

2.  The  entrance  fee  to  a  trading  guild  ;  also,  a  fee  or  trib¬ 
ute  exacted  from  traders  not  belonging  to  a  guild. 

Every  burgess  is  to  place  himself  in  the  guild  and  pay  his 
hanse. ,  nis  entrance  fee,  to  the  guild.  Pollock  tf  MaiU 

3.  [cap.']  A  league  first  constituted  of  merchants  of  vari¬ 
ous  free  Germanic  cities  and  towns  dealing  abroad,  and 
later  of  the  cities  and  towns  themselves,  whose  objects 
were  primarily  the  securing  of  greater  safety  and  privileges 
in  trading  and  mutual  defense  against  foreign  aggression 
either  by  law  or  arms.  The  Hanseatic  League,  as  this  was 
called,  reached  the  height  of  its  power  during  the  14th  and 
15th  centuries.  The  last  general  assembly  of  the  league 
was  held  in  1669.  Lvibeck,  Hamburg,  and  Bremen  still  retain 
the  title  of  Hanse  towns,  as  a  token  of  their  being  free 
cities,  but  no  trace  of  the  union  under  the  Hanse  survives. 

4.  [cap.]  pi.  The  towns  of  the  Hanse  or  their  citizens. 
Hanse-at'ic  (hSn'se-at'Tk),  a.  Pertaining  to  the  Hanse 

towns,  or  to  their  confederacy. 

han'som  (h&n'sftm),  n.,  hansom  cab.  [After  John  A. 
Hansom  (1803-82),  English  inventor.]  A 
light,  two-wheeled  covered  carriage  with  the 
driver’s  seat  elevated  behind,  the 
reins  being  passed  over  the  top. 

Han  s'wju  r  st' 

(hans'voorst/), 
n.  [G.,  Jack 
Pudding.]  A 
pantomimic 
character,  the 
clown  or  buf¬ 
foon  of  old  Ger- 
man  comedy. 

He  was  dressed 

in  motley  and  "  ‘  .  _  .  TI 

provided  with  a  A  form  of  Han8°nT 

cracking  whip,  and  was  noted  for  his  vulgarity,  gormand¬ 
izing  appetite,  braggadocio,  and  cowardice. 

Ha'nuk-ka,  or  Ha'nuk-kah  (ha'ndok-ka),  n.  [Heb.  lcha- 
nukkah.]  The  Jewish  Feast  of  the  Dedication,  instituted  by 
Judas  Maccabeus,  his  brothers,  and  the  whole  congregation 
of  Israel,  in  165  b.  c.,  to  commemorate  the  dedication  of 
the  new  altar  set  up  at  the  purification  of  the  temple  of 
Jerusalem  to  replace  the  altar  which  had  been  polluted 
by  Antiochus  Epiphanes  (1  Maccabees  i.  59,  iv.  59).  The 
feast,  which  is  mentioned  in  John  x.  22,  is  held  for  eight 
days  (beginning  with  the  25th  day  of  Kislev,  correspond¬ 
ing  to  December),  and  i9  celebrated  everywhere,  chiefly 
as  a  festival  of  lights,  by  the  Jews. 

Han  u-man'  (liun' 66-man'),  n.  [Hind.  hanuman,  Skr. 
hanumant  a  sacred  monkey.]  1.  Hindu  Myth.  A  monkey 
god,  the  son  of  the  wind  and  a  monkey  nymph.  He  is 
described  as  huge  in  stature,  golden  in  color  with  a  ruby 
face,  and  is  the  hero  of  tremendous  exploits.  In  the  Ra- 
mayana  he  leads  the  monkey  hosts  that  assist  the  hero. 

2.  [/.  c.]  The  entellus  monkey. 

hap  (h5p),  n.  [From  Scand.  ;  cf.  Icel.  happ  good  luck.] 

1.  Thatwhich  happens, or  comes  suddenlyor  unexpectedly; 
also,  the  manner  of  occurrence  or  taking  place ;  chance; 
fortune;  happening;  casual  event ;  fortuity;  luck;  lot. 

Whether  art  it  was  or  heedless  hap.  Spenser. 

Loving  goes  by  haps.  Shak. 

2.  Good  luck  ;  prosperity.  Cf.  hapless.  Obs.  Oxf.  E.  D. 
hap,  v.  i.  ;  happed  (h5pt) ;  hap'ping.  [ME.  happen.  See 

hap  chance  ;  cf.  happen.]  To  have  the  fortune  ;  to  come 
by  chance  ;  to  happen  ;  befall ;  chance. 

Sends  word  of  all  that  haps  in  Tyre.  Shak. 

Where’er  I  happ'd  to  roam.  Scott. 

hap'ax-an'thOUS  (hap'iSk-sSu'thus),  a.  [Gr.  anai;  once  -f- 
-anlhous.]  Phytogeog.  Having  a  single  flowering  period; 
—  used  of  annuals  and  biennials ;  opposed  to  pleiocyclic. 
hap'haz  ard  (hSp'hSz'ard),  n.  [ hap  -f-  hazard.]  Chance  ; 
accident ;  random. 

We  take  our  principles  at  haphazard ,  upon  trust.  Locke. 


hap'haz' ard  (hSp'hSz'ard),  a.  Random ;  determined  by 
chance;  accidental.  —  adv.  In  a  haphazard  manner. 
Syn.  —  See  random. 

haph  ta'rah  (haf-tii'ra),  n. ;  pi.  -taroth  (-rotli).  [Heb. 
haphtarah ,  prop.,  valedictory,  fr.  pdtar  to  depart.]  One 
of  the  lessons  from  the  Nebiim  (or  Prophets)  read  in  the 
Jewish  synagogue  on  Sabbaths,  feast  days,  fasts,  and  the 
ninth  of  Ab,  at  the  end  of  the  service,  after  the  parashoth, 
or  lessons  from  the  Law.  See  parashah.  Such  a  prac¬ 
tice  is  evidenced  in  Luke  iv.  17  and  Acts  xiii.  15. 
hap'less,  a.  Without  hap,  or  good  luck;  unfortunate; 
unlucky.  “  Hapless  Eve.”  Milton.  —  hapless  ly,  adv. 
—  hap'less  ness,  n. 

hap'lo-,  ap'lo-.  Combining  form  fr.  Gr.  arrAoo?,  simple. 
hap'lo-cau-les'cent  (h3p'lo-k6-16s'ent),  a.  [ haplo -  +  cau¬ 
lescent.]  Bot.  Having  a  simple  axis ;  —  said  of  plants,  as 
the  poppy,  capable  of  developing  reproductive  organs  on  the 
primary  axis.  Cf.  diplocaulescent,  triplocaulescent. 
hap'lo-chla-myd'e-ous  (-kld-mld'e-fts),  a.  [haplo-  -f- 
chlamydeous.]  Bot.  Having  rudimentary  perianth  leaves 
protecting  the  sporophylls,  as  in  pistillate  flowers  of  the 
order  Juglandales.  Cf.  homochlamydeous. 
hap'lo  dont  (h&p'lo-dont),  a.  [haplo-  -f-  -odont.]  Zool. 
a  Designating,  or  having,  molar  teeth  with  simple  crowns, 
without  tubercles.  See  trituberculy.  b  Pertaining  to 
the  genus  Hap'lo-don  (-d5n),  a  syn.  of  Aplodontia. 
hap-log'ra-phy  (li£p-15g'ra-fT),  n.  [haplo-  -f  -graphy.] 
The  inadvertent  writing  of  a  letter,  word,  etc.,  but  once 
when  it  should  have  been  written  more  than  once, 
hap-lol'o-gy  (-lol'6-jt),  n.  [haplo- -\- -logy.]  Philol.  Con¬ 
traction  of  a  word  by  omission  of  one  or  more  syllables 
in  pronunciation  ;  syllabic  syncope.  It  is  due  to  speed 
of  utterance,  and  occurs  oftenest  when  two  successive 
syllables  have  at  least  their  initial  consonants  in  common, 
as  in  Latin  semodius  for  semimodius.  Cf.  assimilatory 

CONDENSATION. 

Hap-lo'mi  (-lo'mi),  n.  pi.  [NL.  ;  haplo-  -\-  Gr.  to/xo?  shoul¬ 
der.]  A  group  of  teleost  fishes  in  which  the  mesocoracoid 
arch  is  wanting,  the  air  duct  is  persistent,  the  fins  are 
without  true  spines,  the  pelvic  fins  abdominal,  and  the 
scales  cycloid.  The  pikes,  killifishes,  and  blindfishes  are 
examples.  — hap  lo'mous  (-mils),  a. 
hap  lo  pet'al  ous  (hSp'lo-pet'al-ws),  a.  [ haplo -  -f-  petal- 
o?/5.]  Bot.  a  Having  the  petals  in  a  single  row.  b  Gamo- 
petalous. 

hap'lo-scope  (hSp'lo-skop),  ?i.  [haplo-  -}-  -scope.]  Psycho¬ 
physics.  An  optical  instrument  presenting  to  each  eye  a  to¬ 
tally  distinct  field  of  vision.—  hap'lo-scop'ic  (-skbp'Tk),  a. 
hap'ly  (hSp'lT),  adv.  By  hap,  chance,  luck,  or  accident  ; 
perhaps ;  it  may  be. 

Lest  haply  ye  be  found  even  to  fight  against  God.  Acts  v.  39. 
hap'pen  (hap'’n),  v.  i. ;  hap'pened  (-’nd) ;  hap'pen-ing. 
[ME.  happenen ,  hapnen.  See  hap  to  happen.]  1.  To  oc¬ 
cur  by  chance  ;  to  come  about  without  previous  design  ;  to 
fall  out;  as,  I  know  him,  as  it  happens ;  it  so  happened 
that  we  did  not  meet. 

It  happens  fortunately,  dear  Sir,  I  can.  Shelley. 

2.  To  occur  as  an  event ;  to  come  to  pass  ;  to  befall ;  as, 
tell  me  what  has  happened. 

There  shall  no  evil  happen  to  the  just.  Prov.  xii.  21. 

3.  To  chance  ;  as,  I  happened  to  hear  it ;  he  happened  to 
be  just  going  out ;  if  he  happens  to  have  money. 

4.  To  be  (in,  at,  etc.)  by  chance;  to  happen  to  be;  as, 
they  happened  at  London  that  season.  Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 

6-  To  come  (on,  upon,  Rare,  of)  by  chance  ;  to  light  or 
fall  (on,  upon) ;  as,  to  happen  on  a  lost  article. 

6.  To  come  or  go  by  chance  or  in  a  casual  manner;  to 
make  an  appearance  ;  as,  I  happened  into  a  theater  ;  we 
may  happen  round  to-morrow  if  you  are  to  be  at  home  ; 
folks  are  always  just  happening  in.  Colloq. 

7-  To  fall ;  come  ;  with  to  or  unto  ;  as,  it  happened  to  my 
lot  to  go.  Archaic  or  Colloq. 

Syn.  —  Happen,  chance.  To  happen,  in  modern  usage, 
has  lost  almost  entirely  its  earlier  implication  of  chance, 
and  signifies  merely  to  take  place  or  occur  ;  chance  retains 
more  definitely  the  suggestion  of  fortuitous  occurrence  ; 
as,  “  It  hath  happened  all  as  I  would  have  had  it  ”  (Shak.) ; 
“  It  chanced  —  eternal  God  that  chance  did  guide  ’’  (Spen¬ 
ser).  See  occur,  event. 

to  happen  in  with,  to  meet  casually ;  as,  we  happened  in 
with  pleasant  companions.  Colloq. 
hap'pen,  adv.  Perhaps ;  mayhap.  Dial. 

Happen  we  did  n’t  behave  ourselves.  Kipling. 
hap'pen-ing,  n.  An  occurrence  ;  an  event, 
hap'pl-ly  (hSp'I-lT),  adv.  [From  happy.]  1.  By  chance  ; 
peradventure  ;  haply.  Obs.  or  Archaic. 

Happily  we  shall  not  tarry  here.  Marlowe. 

2.  By  good  fortune  ;  fortunately  ;  luckily. 

Preferred  by  conquest,  happily  o’erthrown.  Waller. 

3.  In  a  happy  manner  or  state  ;  in  happy  circumstances  ; 
as,  he  lived  happily  with  his  wife. 


4.  With  address  or  dexterity  ;  gracefully ;  felicitously ; 
aptly  ;  in  a  manner  to  insure  success  ;  with  success. 

Formed  by  thy  converse,  happily  to  steer 

From  grave  to* gay,  from  lively  to  seveie.  Pone. 

Syn.  —  Fortunately,  luckily,  successfully,  prosperously, 
contentedly ;  dexterously,  felicitously, 
hap'pl-ness  (hSp'T-nes),  n.  [From  happy.]  1.  Good 
luck  ;  good  fortune  ;  prosperity. 

All  happiness  bechance  to  thee  in  Milan  !  _  Shak. 

2.  A  state  of  well-being  characterized  by  relative  perma¬ 
nence,  by  dominantly  agreeable  emotion  ranging  in  value 
from  mere  content  to  positive  felicity,  and  by  a  natural 
desire  for  its  continuation.  Mental  and  moral  health  and 
freedom  from  irksome  cares  are  its  normal  conditions. 

3.  Felicitous  elegance ;  graceful  aptitude  ;  felicity  ;  — 
used  especially  of  language  ;  as,  his  happiness  in  debate. 
Syn.  —  Happiness,  felicity,  beatitude,  blessedness, 
bliss.  Happiness,  the  general  term,  applies  to  the  enjoy¬ 
ment  or  pleasurable  satisfaction  attendant  upon  welfare 
of  any  kind ;  felicity  (see  felicitate),  denoting  intense 
happiness,  has  more  formal  or  elevated  connotations: 
beatitude  is  supreme  felicity ;  as,  “  It  is  one  main  point  of 
happiness,  that  he  that  is  happy  doth  know  and  judge  him¬ 
self  to  be  so  ”  (Coleridge) ;  u  A  long,  deep  sob  of  that  mys¬ 
terious,  wondrous  happiness  that  is  one  with  pain”  (O. 
Eliot ) ;  cf.  “  too  gay  to  be  happy  ”  (Hazlitt) ;  “too  happy 
to  be  glad  ”  (Keats) ;  “  What  more  felicity  can  fall  to  crea¬ 
ture  than  to  enjoy  delight  with  liberty  ?  ”  (Spenser) ;  “  We 
may  fancy  in  the  happy  mother’s  breast  a  feeling  some¬ 
what  akin  to  that  angelic  felicity ,  that  joy  which  angels 
feel  in  heaven  for  a  sinner  repentant ;  a  gratitude  and  joy 
of  all  others  the  loftiest,  the  purest,  the  keenest”  (Thack¬ 
eray)  ;  “  About  him  all  the  Sanctities  of  Heaven  stood 
thick  as  stars,  and  from  his  sight  received  beatitude  past 
utterance  ”  (Milton).  Both  happiness  and  felicity  are  often 
used  of  aptness  or  unstudied  grace,  esp.  of  expression  (see 
pertinent)  ;  as,  “  The  happiness  of  the  epithets  .  .  .  the 
felicity  of  his  rapid  sketches  and  unforeseen  audacities” 
(Mrs.  Humphry  Ward).  Blessedness  suggests  deep  or  re¬ 
fined  enjoyment  arising  from  the  purest  domestic,  benevo¬ 
lent,  or  religious  affections  ;  bliss  denotes  even  more  ex¬ 
alted  or  ecstatic  felicity ;  both  blessedness  and  bliss,  like 
beatitude ,  often  refer  to  the  joys  of  heaven ;  as,  “  Tnrice 
blest  whose  lives  are  faithful  prayers,  whose  loves  in 
higher  loves  endure ;  what  souls  possess  themselves  so 
pure,  or  is  there  blessedness  like  theirs?”  (Tennyson)', 
u  Bliss  was  it  in  that  dawn  to  be  alive,  but  to  be  young 
was  very  Heaven !  ”  (  Wordsworth).  See  pleasure,  cheer¬ 
fulness. 

hap'py  (hSp'T),  a.;  hap'pi-er  (-T-er)  ;  hap'pi-est.  [From 
hap  chance.]  1.  Fortuitous  ;  chance.  Obs.  <£•  JR.  Oxf.  E.  D. 
2.  Favored  by  hap,  luck,  or  fortune  ;  lucky  ;  fortunate  ; 
prosperous ;  propitious ;  as,  a  happy  expedient ;  a  happy 
effort ;  a  happy  venture  ;  a  happy  omen. 

Chemists  have  been  more  happy  in  finding  experiments  than 
the  causes  of  them.  Boyle. 

3  Consciously  experiencing  the  effect  of  favorable  for¬ 
tune  ;  having  the  feeling  arising  from  the  consciousness  of 
well-being  or  of  enjoyment  of  good  of  any  kind,  as  peace, 
tranquillity,  comfort ;  contented ;  joyous  ;  as,  happy  hours ; 
happy  thoughts;  also,  in  conventional  usage,  pleased;  as, 
I  am  happy  to  accept  your  invitation. 

Happy  is  that  people,  whose  God  is  the  Lord.  Ps.  cxliv.  15. 

The  learned  is  happy  Nature  to  explore. 

The  fool  is  happy  that  he  knows  no  more.  Pope. 

4.  Dexterous;  ready;  apt;  fitting;  felicitous;  as,  that 
was  a  thought  as  happy  as  it  was  kind. 

One  gentleman  is  happy  at  a  reply.  Swift. 

5.  Expressing  happiness;  as,  happy  laughter. 

6.  Blessed.  Obs. 

Syn.  —  See  lucky,  pertinent. 

happy  dispatch,  a  euphemism,  more  or  less  jocular,  for  the 
Japanese  hara-kiri.  —  h.  family,  a  collection  of  animals  of 
different  and  naturally  hostile  propensities  living  peace¬ 
ably  together.  —  h.  hunting  grounds,  the  regions  to  which, 
according  to  the  belief  of  the  North  American  Indians,  the 
souls  of  warriors  and  hunters  pass  after  death,to  be  happy 
in  hunting  and  feasting.  —  H.  Valley,  the.  See  Rasselas. 
hap'py— go— luck'y,  adv.  According  to  luck  ;  as  luck  may 
decide.  —  a.  Trusting  to  hap  or  luck  ;  easy-going.  —  n. 
A  happy-go-lucky  person  ;  happy-go-lucky  character. 
Haps'burg  (hSps'bQrg;  G.  haps'boorK),  n.  [From  Habs- 
burg,  Aargau,  Switzerland.  ]  A  member  of  a  German  family, 
founded  about  1100,  to  which  have  belonged  the  rulers  of 
Austria  since  1276  (Rudolph  I.),  of  Spain  from  1516  (Charles 
I.)  to  1700,  and  many  of  the  Holy  Roman  Emperors, 
hap'ter-on  (hap'ter-on),  n.  ;  L.  pi.  -ter a  (-d).  [From  Gr. 
o7TTf iv  to  fasten,  bind.]  Bot.  Any  discoid  outgrowth  or 
expansion  of  the  stem  by  which  a  plant  is  fastened  to  its 
substratum,  as  in  many  rock-inhabiting  seaweeds, 
hap'tlcs  (hSp'tlks),  n.  [Gr.  annKos  able  to  lay  hold  of.] 
That  division  of  psychology  which  treats  of  sensations  such 
as  touch,  temperature,  pressure,  etc.,  mediated  by  skin, 
muscle,  tendon,  or  joint. 

ha'pu-ku  (ha'pob-koo),  n.  [Maori  hapuka.]  A  large  marine 
serranoid  food  fish  ( Polyprion  prognathus).  New  Zealand. 


[After  J.  B.  Hannay,  of  Man¬ 
chester,  Eng.J  Min.  A  hydrous 
phosphate  oi  ammonium  and 
magnesium,  occurring  in  guano, 
h&nne.  d*  hen,  «</?\ 

Han'ni-bal  ( hftn'Y-b<Jl),  n.  [ L., 
of  Punic  origin.]  Lit.,  grace  of 
Baal  ;  — inasc.  prop.  name.  L. 
id.  ;  F.  Annibal ,  Hannibal  (&'- 
ne'bal')  ;  It.  Annibale  (an-ne'- 
ba-la)  ;  Sp.  Anibal  (ii-ne'bal); 
Pg.  Annibal  (si'nt'-biil'). 

II  Han'ni-bal  ad  por'tas.  [L.] 
Hannibal  at  the  gates  ;  the  ene¬ 
my  close  at  hand  ;  —  proverb 
adapted  from  Cicero  (De  Fini- 
bus ,  IV.  ix.  22). 

Han  nl  bal'l-an  (han'Y-bUKY- 
<Xn  ;  -bttl'yrtn),  Han  ni-baKic 
(-Yk),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the 
Carthaginian  general  Hannibal. 
Ha'nocb  (ha'nbk).  Bib. 
Ha'noeh  ites  (-its),  ».  pi.  Bib. 
Han  o-ve'ri-an-ize  (h&n^-ve'rY- 
<Jn-iz),  Han'o-ver-ize  (li&n'o- 
vSr-Tz),  v.  t.  Sr  i.  See  -ize. 
hans.  ^  hanse. 

Hans  (hans),  n.  The  common 
German  and  Dutch  abbreviation 
of  the  name  Johannes  (English 
John) ;  hence,  a  German  or 
Dutchman. 

han'sa(han'sd),  n.  See  hanse. 
Han'sard (hfin'sard),  n.  A  mer¬ 
chant  of  one  of  the  Hanse  towns. 
Han'sard-ize  (hftn'sar-dlz),  v.  t. 
ff  x.  To  remind  of  former  in¬ 
consistent  remarks,  as  a  speaker 


in  Parliament  of  his  words  pre¬ 
viously  reported  in  Hansard. 
Eng.  —  Han  sard  1-za'tion  (-dY- 
za'shun  ;  -dl-za'shitn),  n. 
hanse-  Var.  of  hance. 
hanse  house.  A  guildhall ;  the 
headquarters  of  a  hanse. 
han'Bel.  Var.  of  handsel. 
han'sel-in,  n.  [OF.  hainselinJ] 
A  kind  of  jacket.  Obs. 
Hans'-en-kel'der.  HansMn- 
kel'der,  n.  [D.  Hansje  m  den 
kelder;  prop..  Hans  in  the  cel¬ 
lar.]  An  unborn  child.  Obs. 
hans'grave',  n.  [G.  hansegraf  ] 
The  head  officer  of  a  hanse. 
han'som.  ^  handsome. 
hant  (dial,  nant  ;  ant).  Obs.  or 
Scot.  &  dial.  Eng.  var.  of  haunt. 
han't(hant:  in  England,  hant). 
Vulgar  contr.  of  have  not ,  or 
has  not commonly  spelt  h ain't 
in  the  United  States, 
han'tle  (han't’l),  n.  A  good 
many;  a  good  deal.  Scot,  tf 
Dial.  Eng. 

Ha'nun  (ha'nwn).  Bib. 
ha'o  (ha'o),  n.  [Chin.  hao*.~\ 
See  weight. 

hao'ma  (ho'md),  n.  [OPer.] 
Persian  ttelig.  The  consecrated 
drink,  sometimes  personified  ;  — 
equiv.  to  the  Hindu  soma. 
hap  (hip).  Scot.  var.  of  hop. 
hap.  v.  t.  [F.  /tapper  seize,  snap 
up.]  To  seize  ;  take.  Obs. 
bap  (hap),  v.  t.  3r  i.  [Prob.  orig. 
an  interj.]  Scot.  Sr  Dial.  Eng. 


1.  To  turn  to  the  right. 

2.  To  check  ;  to  keep  back, 
hap.  v.  t.  [ME.  happen.]  To 
cover  up  :  wrap  ;  clothe.  Obs., 
Scot.,  or  Dial.  Eng. 

hap,  n.  Any  covering,  such  as 
a  cloak.  Scot,  tf  Dial.  Eng. 
Hap'a-le  (h&p'a-le),  n.  [NL., 
fr.  Gr.  airahos  soft.]  Zonl.  Syn. 
of  Cali.ithrix  (genus  contain¬ 
ing  the  marmosets). 

Ha-pal'i-dae  ( hd-pftl'Y-de),n.;)Z. 
(NL.]  Syn.  of  Callitrichid.*:. 
hap  a-lo-nych'l-a  ( hftp'd-h*)- 
nYk'Y-d),  ru  [NL.  ;  Gr.  aa-oAo* 
soft  4-  ofv£,  -v\09,  nail.]  Med. 
A  soft  condition  of  the  nails  in 
which  they  are  not  cornified. 
hap'a-lote  (hftp'd-lot),  Hap'a- 
lo'tis  (-lo'tYs),  n.  [Gr.  aira^o^ 
soft  -4-  ofc,  o)TO?,  ear.]  Zool. 

See  CoNiLURUs. 

||  ha'p&x  le-go'me-non(ha'pfiks 
lS-g8m'2-n8n).  [Gr.  Zna(  Ktyo- 
pevov.]  Said  or  used  but  once, 
as  a  rare  word,  verbal  form,  etc. 
hape.  d*  ape,  iiap. 
hapene.  ^  happen. 
ha’ 'pen  ny  (ha'pen-Y),  n.  Con¬ 
traction  OI  HALFPENNY. 

Haph  a-ra'im  (httf'd-ra'Ym),  or 
Haph-ra'im  (h&f-ra'Ym).  Bib. 
hap'-harTot,  n.  [See  hap  to 
cover;  harlot  varlet,  knave.] 
A  coarse  coverlet.  Obs.  Cf. 

WR  APR  A3CAL. 


hap'haz  ard-er,  n.  One  who 

acts  at  haphazard.  Obs. 
hap'haz  ard-ly,  adv.  of  hap¬ 
hazard.  See  -ly. 
hap'haz  ard-ness,  >?.  See -ness. 
haph  e-pho'bi-a(  h&lv?-f5'bY-d), 
n.  [NL.  ;  Gr.  a<f>ri  a  touching  ’+ 
-phobia.]  Med.  Morbid  fear  of 
being  touched. 

Haph'si-ba(hftf'sY-bd).  D.  Bib. 
Ha'pi  (ha'pf ),  n.  [Egypt.  Hdpi 
the  river  (Nile).]  Egypt.  Rehg. 
a  One  of  the  four  genii  of  Amen- 
ti.  SeeA.MENTi.  b  =  Apis,  c 
The  Nile,  as  a  god.  “  The  Nile 
( Hapi ),  on  whose  flow  and  in¬ 
undation  the  prosperity  and  even 
the  existence  of  Egypt  depend¬ 
ed,  .  .  .  was  conceived  of  as  a 
fat  man  with  nipple-formed 
breasts,  flowers  upon  his  head, 
and  wearing  a  loin  cloth  com¬ 
posed  of  sedge.” 

Diet,  of  Bible  (Hastings). 
hapiton.  Var.  of  apiton. 
hapliche.  ^  haply.  [lite.I 
hap'lite  (hkp'lTt).  Var.  of  ap-| 
Hap'lo-bac  ter-i'nae  (h&p'lO- 
bak'ter-i'ne),  n.  pi.  [NL.  ;  hap¬ 
lo — h  bacteria  -f  -ina.]  Bacte¬ 
rial.  In  Fischer’s  classification, 
an  order  of  bacteria  comprising 
the  lower  (unicellular)  forms, 
haplo-cau'lous  (-kd'lds),  a. 
Bot.  Haplocaulescent. 
hap'loid,  a.  Biol.  Having  the 
reduced  number  of  chromo¬ 


somes  characteristic  of  germ 
cells,  as  disting,  from  the  dip¬ 
loid,  or  doubled,  number  found 
in  somatic  cells.  [Ilaplology.l 
hap-lol'a-ly  (hfip-lbl'd-ll),  n.| 
hap-lo'ma  ( h&p-Io'md),  n.  [Gr. 
ankiopa  coverlet.]  ==  epen- 
DYTE.S.  [of  APLOM  E.  I 

hap'lome  (hftp'lom),  n.  Var.| 
Haplo-mor'pha  (-16-mdr'fd),  n. 
pi.  [NL.  See  haplo-; -morph.] 
Zool.  A  group  of  jellyfishes 
nearly  or  exactly  equiv.  to  Tra- 
chymedusse  ; —  so  called  as  hav¬ 
ing  no  alternation  of  genera¬ 
tions.—  hap'lo-mor'phic  (-fYk), 
haplo-mor'phous  (-ftts),  a. 
hap  lo-pe-rls'to-mous  (-pf-rYs'- 
ti*i-mtf8),  a.  Bot.  Huving  a  sim¬ 
ple  peristome  or  one  with  a  sin¬ 
gle  row  of  teeth  ;  —  of  mosses, 
hap'lo-stem'o-nous  (-stf*m't>- 
nws  ;  -ste'mo-nws),  a.  [haplo- 
-stemonoxis.]  =  isostemonous. 
hap'ne.  +  happen. 
ha?p‘orth  (ha'p5rth),?i.  Colloq. 
for  halfpennyworth.  Eng. 
hap'pen,  v.  t.  To  incur  ;  to 
meet  with.  Dial.  Eng. 
hap'pon.a.  [From  hap  chance.] 
Happy  :  fortunate.  Obs. 
hap'pend.  Happened.  Ref.  Sp. 
hap'per  (hap'?r  ;  hbp'-).  Scot, 
var.  of  hopper. 
hap'per,  x .  i.  To  rattle  down  ; 
to  patter.  Dial.  Eng.  [py.I 

hap'pi-er,  a.,  compar.  of  hap-| 


hap'pi-fy  (hkp'Y-fl),  v.  t.  To 
make  happy. 

hap 'pi-less.  a.  Without  happi¬ 
ness.  Rare. 

hap'pin.  happen,  adv. 
hap'ping.  n.  [See  hap  to  cover.] 
A  covering;  a  hap.  Rare. 
hap'pi-ous,  a.  Fortuitous.  Obs. 
hap'py,  v.  t.  Make  happy.  Obs. 
hap'py-be-lnck'y,  adv. '  Hap- 
py-go-Iucky.  Obs.  [-ism.  I 

hap'py-go-luck'y-ism.  v  See! 
haps,  adv.  [See  hap  chance.] 
Perhaps  ;  haply.  Obs.  [hasp.I 
haps,  hapse  Dial.  Eng.  var.  of| 
hap'sh&ck  le  (h  a  p's  h  a  k/’l  ; 
h5p'-).  Var.  of  hamshackle. 
hapt  Happed.  Ref.  Sp. 
hap-toph'o  rous  (h  ft  p-t  8  f'fi- 
rws),  a.  Also  hap'to-phor,  hap'- 
to-phore  (hftp'tC-fOr).  [Gr 
anrciv  to  fasten  -f  -phorous.] 
CZtew.Havingcombining  proper¬ 
ties.  See  side-chain  theory. 
ha'pu  (ha'poo),  n.  [Maori.]  A 
subtribe  or  clan.  New  Zealand. 
ha'pu-ka  (ha'poo-ka).  Var.  of 
II  APUKU. 

haquebut.  +  hackbut. 
haqne'ton  (hftk'tfln),  v.  An 
acton.  Obs.  or  Hist.  [hoar.  I 
har.  f  her,  them  ;  higher  ;| 
har  (har;  ftr).  Var.  of  haar. 
Scot,  tf  Dial.  Eng. 
har.  Obs.  or  dial.  Eng.  var.  of 
HAIR,  HARRE. 

Har.  Abbr.  Harold. 


ale,  senate,  care,  ilm,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofri ;  eve,  Svtnt,  find,  recent,  maker;  Ice,  Ill;  old,  obey,  orb,  6dd,  s&ft,  cdnnect ;  use,  unite,  urn,  up,  circus,  menu; 

(I  Foreign  Word.  +  Obsolete  Variant  of.  +  combined  with.  =  equals- 


HARA 
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HARD 


1m  fn—kl'rl  (hii'ra-ke're),  n.  [Jap.,  storaach  cutting.] 
Suicide  by  piercing  the  abdomen,  formerly  practiced  in 
Japan  by  the  nobles  and  samurai  in  case  of  disgrace,  real 
or  fancied,  and  commanded  by  the  government  to  certain 
disgraced  officials  ;  disembowelment ;  —  more  elegantly 
called  seppuku.  Written  also,  but  incorrectly,  hari-kari. 
ha  rangue'  (hd-r5ng'),  n.  [F.  harangue:  cf.  Sp.  arenga , 
It.  aringa;  lit.,  a  speech  before  a  multitude  or  on  the  hus¬ 
tings;  cf.  It.  aringo  arena,  hustings,  pulpit;  all  fr.  OHG. 
hring  ring,  anything  round,  ring  of  people,  G.  ring.  See 
ring.]  A  speech  addressed  to  a  large  public  assembly ; 
a  popular  oration ;  a  loud  address  to  a  multitude ;  in  a  de¬ 
rogatory  sense,  a  noisy,  bombastic,  ranting  speech. 

Syn  •  —  See  speech. 

ha  rangue',  v.  i. ;  ha-rangued'  (-rgngd') ;  ha-rangu'ing 
(-rSng'Tng).  [Cf.  F.  haranguer ,  It.  aringare.~\  To  make 
a  harangue  ;  to  declaim, 
ha  rangue',  v.  t.  To  address  in  a  harangue, 
ha  rangu'er  (hd-rSng'er),  n.  One  who  harangues,  or  is 
fond  of  haranguing  ;  a  declaiiner. 

With  them  join’d  all  th’  haranguers  of  the  throng. 

That  thought  to  get  preferment  by  the  tongue.  Dryden. 
har'ass  (hSr'ds;  see  note  below),  v.  t. ;  har'assed  (-fist); 
har'ass-ing.  [F.  harasser ;  cf.  OF.  barer  to  set  (a  dog) 
on.]  1.  To  fatigue  ;  to  exhaust ;  to  tire  with  repeated  and 
exhausting  efforts;  to  weary  by  importunity  ;  to  cause  to 
endure  excessive  burdens  or  anxieties ;  —  sometimes  fol¬ 
lowed  by  out. 

(.Troops]  harassed  with  a  long  and  wearisome  march.  Bacon. 

Vext  with  lawyers  and  harass'd  with  debt  Tennyson. 

2.  To  harry  ;  to  lay  waste  ;  to  raid,  as  an  enemy’s  country. 

3.  Mil.  To  worry  and  impede  by  repeated  attacks. 

4.  To  scrape;  —  a  dyers’  term. 

Often  pron’d  hri-ras',  but  this  has  never  been  counte¬ 
nanced  by  orthoepists. 

Syn.  —  Weary,  jade,  tire,  perplex,  trouble,  distress,  chafe, 
gall,  irritate,  ruffle,  nettle,  bother,  pester,  badger,  harry, 
hector,  bully,  provoke,  agitate,  disturb.  —  Harass,  annoy, 
vex,  worry,  plague,  torment,  molest,  tease,  tantalize. 
To  harass  is  to  weary,  esp.  by  whatever  is  importunate  or 
burdensome  ;  to  annoy  is  to  irritate,  esp.  with  reference  to 
the  susceptibilities;  vex  suggests  stronger  mental  disturb¬ 
ance  than  annoy [,  and  frequently  implies  a  slight  degree  of 
anger ;  to  fret  is  to  chafe  into  a  state  of  (often  querulous) 
irritation  ;  worry  connotes  undue  or  wearing  solicitude  or 
borrowing  of  trouble  ;  as,  “  harassed  by  competition  that 
grows  stronger  every  day”  (Academy) ;  “a  rudeness 
that  would  naturally  have  annoued  his  fastidious  senses  ” 
( Hawthorne ) ;  “  such  petty  details  as  now  vexed  the  brood¬ 
ing  soul  of  the  old  gentlewoman  ”  (id.) :  “  The  hardness  of 
stubbed  vulgar  constitutions  renders  them  insensible  of  a 
thousand  things  that  fret  and  gall  those  delicate  people, 
who,  as  if  their  skin  was  peeled  off.  feel  to  the  quick 
everything  that  touches  them”  (Berkeley)-,  “I  have  my 
hands  full,  and  feel  *  worried,'  which  is  worse”  (Jane  W. 
Carlyle).  Plague  and  torment,  as  compared,  are  used  col¬ 
loquially  in  a  weakened  sense ;  as,  “  I  am  now  plagued 
with  my  Latin  speech  for  Wednesday.  Not  a  word  writ¬ 
ten  yet,  and  I  do  not  even  know  what  to  write  about  ” 
(Sf.  Arnold) ;  “  If  there  is  a  man  on  earth  tormented  by  the 
cursed  desire  to  get  a  whole  book  into  a  page,  a  whole  page 
into  a  phrase,  and  this  phrase  into  one  word,  —  that  man 
is  myself  ”  ( Joubert ,  trails.  M.  Arnold).  To  molest  is  to 
apnoy  or  disturb,  esp.  by  malicious  or  hostile  interference  ; 
as,  “  safe,  where  no  critics  damn,  no  duns  molest  ”  (Pope). 
To  tease  is  to  annoy,  esp.  by  nagging  importunity  or  ill- 
directed  raillery  ;  to  tantalize  is  to  torment  by  awaken¬ 
ing  and  then  (often  wantonly)  frustrating  expectation; 
both  tease  and  tantalize  are  often  used  to  suggest  stimu¬ 
lation  ;  as,  “to  tease  for  cash”  (Cowper)-.  “Arch  Hebe 
brings  a  full-brimmed  goblet,  dances  lightly,  sings  and 
tantalizes  long  ”  (Keats) ;  “They  stimulate  to  thought  or 
tease  the  fancy  with  suggestion”  (Lowell)-,  “the  real 
meaning,  which  tantalizes  and  stimulates  with  the  vanish¬ 
ing  glimpses  we  catch  of  it  ”  (id.).  See  irritate,  vexa¬ 
tion,  distress. 

harass  ment  (-m?nt),  n.  Act  of  harassing,  or  state  of 
being  harassed  ;  worry  ;  annoyance  ;  anxiety. 

Little  harassments  which  t  am  led  to  suspect  do  occasionally 
molest  the  most  fortunate.  Ld.  I.ytton. 

har'bin  ger  (har'bTn-jer),  n.  [ME.  herbergeour ,  OF.  her- 
bergeor*  provider  of  lodging,  fr.  herbergier  to  provide  lodg¬ 
ing,  F.  heberger ,  OF.  herberge  lodging,  inn,  F.  auberge ;  of 
G.  origin.  See  harbor.]  1.  A  host ;  harborer.  Obs. 

2.  One  who  is  sent  before  to  provide  lodgings;  esp.,  the 
officer  of  the  English  royal  household  who  formerly  pre¬ 
ceded  the  court  when  traveling,  to  prepare  lodgings. 

3.  A  forerunner  ;  a  precursor  ;  a  messenger. 

I  knew  by  these  harbingers  who  were  coming.  Landor. 

—  har'bin-ger  ship  ,  w. —  har'bin  ger-y  (-1),  n.  Rare. 
Syn.  —  See  forerunner. 

harbinger  -  of  -  spring,  a  small  tuberous  apiaceous  early- 
blooming  herb  ( Engenia  bulbosa)  of  the  eastern  United 
States.  It  has  ternate  leaves  and  compound  umbels  of 
white  flow'ers. 

harT)ln-ger.  v.  t. ;  har'bin-gered  (-jerd);  har'bin-ger-ing. 
To  be  a  harbinger  of  ;  to  presage.  “  Thus  did  the  star  of 
religious  freedom  harbinger  the  day.”  Bancroft. 

harbor,  har'bour  (har'ber),  n.  [ME.  heritor,  herberwe ,  her- 
ber%e,  akin  to  Icel.  herbergi,  OHG.  heriberga ,  G.  herberge; 
orig.,  a  shelter  for  soldiers;  cf.  AS.  here  army,  G.  heer , 
Icel.  heir ,  Goth,  harjis ,  and  AS.  beorgan  to  save,  shelter, 
defend,  G.  bergen,  Icel.  bjarga ,  Goth,  bairgan.  See  harry, 
3d  bury  ;  cf.  harbinger.]  1.  Shelter  ;  lodging  ;  a  station 
for  rest  and  entertainment ;  a  place  of  security  and  com¬ 
fort  ;  a  refuge  ;  a  shelter. 

IA  grove]  fair  harbor  that  them  seems.  Spenser. 

For  harbor  at  a  thousand  doors  they  knocked.  Dryden. 

2.  Specif.  :  A  lodging  place  ;  an  inn.  Obs.  Chaucer. 

3.  Astrol.  The  mansion  of  a  heavenly  body.  Obs. 

4.  The  covert  of  a  wild  animal,  esp.  of  a  deer. 


6.  A  portion  of  a  sea,  a  lake,  or  other  body  of  water  either 
landlocked  or  artificially  protected  so  as  to  be  a  place  of 
safety  for  vessels  in  stormy  weather  ;  a  port  or  haven. 

6.  Glass  Manuf.  A  shallow  box  or  trough  with  handles 
or  on  wheels,  for  mixing  the  ingredients  and  carrying  the 
mixture  to  the  melting  pot. 

Syn.  —  Harbor,  haven,  port  are  here  compared  with  ref¬ 
erence  to  their  associations.  Harbor  connotes  shelter, 
haven,  refuge  or  retreat ;  port  more  lrequently  suggests 
destination  or  the  voyage’s  end  ;  as,  “  And  thus  from  day 
to  day  my  little  boat  rocks  in  its  harbor,  lodging  peace¬ 
ably”  (  Wordsicorth)-,  “He  maketh  the  storm  a  calm,  so  that 
the  weaves  thereof  are  still.  ...  So  he  bringeth  them  unto 
their  desired  haven"  (Ps.  cvii.  29,  30) ;  “  I  man  the  rudder, 
reef  the  sail,  obey  the  voice  at  eve  obeyed  at  prime ; 

.  .  .  the  port ,  well  worth  the  cruise,  is  near  ”  (Emerson). 
har'bor,  har'bour  (har'ber),  v.  t.  ;  har'bored  (-herd)  or 
har'boured  ;  har'eor-ing  or  har'bour-ing.  [ME.  herberen, 
herberwen ,  herbei^en.  See  harbor,  ?*.]  1.  To  afford 

lodging  to  ;  to  entertain  as  a  guest;  to  shelter ;  to  receive  ; 
to  give  a  refuge  to;  to  contain  ;  to  indulge  or  cherish  (a 
thought  or  feeling,  esp.  an  ill  thought). 

Treason  to  harbor  the  person  suspected.  Bj>.  Burnet. 
Let  not  your  gentle  breast  harbor  one  thought  of  outrage.  Rowe. 

2.  To  quarter  or  billet,  as  soldiers  on  a  town  ;  to  place 
(a  ship)  for  shelter.  Obs.  or  R. 

3.  To  track  or  trace  to  its  harbor  or  refuge,  as  a  fox. 

Syn.  —  See  foster. 

har'bor,  har'bour,  v.  i.  1.  To  lodge,  or  abide  for  a  time; 
to  take  shelter,  as  in  a  harbor. 

For  this  night  let ’s  harbor  here  in  York  Shak. 

2.  To  have,  or  use,  a  harbor  or  covert ; — said  of  an  animal, 
har'bor  age.  har'bour  age  (-aj),  n.  Shelter;  entertain¬ 
ment  ;  a  place  of  shelter ;  a  lodging  place  ;  a  harbor. 

Where  can  I  get  me  harborage  lor  the  night  ?  Tennyson. 
harbor,  or  harbour,  due.  Maul.  A  fee  paid  for  the  use  of 
a  harbor ;  —  usually  pi. 

har'bor-er,  har'bour  er  (-er),  n.  1.  One  that  harbors. 

Geneva  was  .  .  a  harborer  of  exiles  for  religion.  Strype. 

2.  Deer  Hunting.  One  who  tracks  the  game  to  its  harbor 
and  keeps  watch  upon  it  there. 

harbor,  or  harbour,  master.  An  officer  charged  with  the 
duty  of  executing  the  regulations  respecting  the  use  of  a 
harbor,  esp.  as  to  berthing  and  mooring, 
har'bor-ous  (har'ber-ws),  a.  1.  Hospitable  ;  affording 
shelter.  Obs. 

2.  Having  harbors  for  ships. 

harbor,  or  harbour,  seal.  A  small  seal  (Phoca  vilulina) 
about  four  feet  long,  common  on  the  coasts  of  the  North 
Atlantic  and  North  Pacific,  occasionally  occurring  as  far 
south  as  the  Mediterranean  and  New  Jersey.  It  usually 
keeps  near  land,  and  often  ascends  rivers, 
hard  (hard),  a. ;  hard'er  (har'der) ;  hard'est.  [ME.  hard , 
herd ,  AS.  heard;  akin  to  OS.  &  D.  hard,  G.  hart ,  OHG. 
herti,  harti ,  Icel.  harSr,  Dan.  hoard ,  Sw.  hftrd,  Goth. 
hardus ,  Gr.  xpaTv?  strong,  /eap-ros,  tcpdrot,  strength,  and 
also  to  E.  -ard,  as  in  coivard,  drunkard ,  - cral ,  -cracy  in 
autocraf,  democracy ;  cf.  Skr.  kratu  strength,  kr  to  do, 
make.  Cf.  hardy.]  1.  Not  easily  penetrated,  cut,  or 
separated  into  parts  ;  not  easily  yielding  to  pressure  ;  firm  ; 
solid;  compact; — applied  to  material  bodies,  and  op¬ 
posed  to  soft ;  as,  hard  wrood  ;  hard  flesh  ;  a  hard  apple. 

2.  Physics.  Designating,  or  pertaining  to,  rays  of  high 
penetrating  power,  as  the  Rontgen  rays  from  a  highly  ex¬ 
hausted  bulb. 

3.  Difficult  to  exhaust ;  enduring  ;  hardy  ;  as,  the  athlete 
looked  hard,  or  in  hard  condition. 

4.  Difficult  to  impress  or  influence  ;  obdurate  ;  unsympa¬ 
thetic;  unfeeling  ;  close  or  grasping  in  money  matters  ;  as, 
a  hard  heart ;  a  hard  nature  ;  a  hard  judge. 

5.  Difficult  to  bear  or  endure  ;  not  easy  to  put  up  with  or 

consent  to;  hence,  severe;  rigorous  ;  oppressive  ;  distress¬ 
ing  ;  harsh  ;  austere  ;  as,  a  hard  lot ;  hard  times ;  hard 
fare  ;  hard  terms.  “  Hard  thoughts.”  Shak. 

The  woman  is  so  hard 

Upon  the  woman.  Tennyson. 

6-  Difficult  to  accomplish;  full  of  obstacles;  laborious; 
fatiguing  ;  arduous  ;  as,  a  disease  hard  to  cure ;  it  is  hard 
to  smile  over  a  hard  task. 

7.  Difficult,  mentally  or  judicially;  not  easily  appre¬ 
hended,  decided,  resolved,  explained,  or  the  like;  perplex¬ 
ing  ;  as,  a  hard  problem. 

The  hard  causes  they  brought  unto  Moses.  Ex.  xviii.  26. 
In  which  are  some  things  hard  to  be  understood.  2  Peter  lii.  16. 

8.  Able,  or  capable,  only  with  difficulty  ;  having  difficulty 
in  doing  something  or  in  exercising  some  faculty  ;  as,  sav¬ 
ages  are  hard  to  believe  that  the  world  is  round  ;  the  child 
is  hard  to  learn.  Rare ,  exc.  in  hard  of  hearing.  Oxf.  E.  D. 

I  have  been  very  hard  to  Bleep.  Dickens. 

9  Intense;  profound;  earnest;  persevering;  energetic; 
violent ;  as,  a  hard  student  ;  a  hard  rider;  a  hard  drinker. 

10  Carried  on,  or  executed,  energetically,  diligently,  or 
persistently;  as,  hard  study  ;  a  hard  fight. 

Hard  pounding,  gentlemen  ;  let ’s  see  who  will  pound  longest. 

Attrib.  to  Duke  of  Wellington. 

11.  Difficult  to  manage,  resist,  control,  or  deal  with. 

A  power  which  will  be  alw  ays  too  hard  for  them.  Addison. 

12.  Disreputable ;  incorrigible ;  reprobate ;  as,  a  hard  case; 
a  hard  character  ;  a  hard  gang.  Colloq. 

13.  Not  agreeable  to  the  taste  ;  harsh;  stiff;  rigid;  un¬ 
graceful;  repelling;  as,  a  hard  style  ;  also,  expressing  a 
hard  character  ;  as,  a  hard  face. 

Lifeless  warriors  whose  hard  lineaments 
Death’s  self  could  change  not.  Shelley. 

14.  a  Rough;  acid;  sour,  as  liquors;  as,  hard  cider,  b 
Strong  ;  spirituous,  as  distilled  liquors,  in  distinction  from 
soft  beverages  and  from  light  wines,  beer,  etc.  U.  S. 

15.  Characterized  by  the  presence  of  substances  which 


interfere  with  the  action  of  6oap ;  —  said  of  water  and 
water  solutions.  See  hardness,  3. 

16.  Pron.  a  Abrupt  or  explosive  in  utterance  ;  not  contin¬ 
uant  or  spirant ;  —  said  of  certain  consonant  sounds,  as  c 
in  came,  and  g  in  go,  as  distinguished  from  other  sounds 
(called  “  soft  ”)  of  the  same  letters,  as  c  in  center ,  g  in  gen¬ 
eral,  etc.  b  Voiceless,  or  surd,  as  are  p,  t ,  k ,  contrasted 
with  “  soft,"  that  is,  voiced,  or  sonant,  as  are  b,  d,  g. 

Syn.  —  Hard,  difficult,  arduous.  Hard  is  the  simpler, 
blunter,  and  more  general  term  ;  difficult  is  commonly 
used  of  that  which  demands  the  exercise  of  skill  or  sagac¬ 
ity  ;  arduous  suggests  the  necessity  of  laborious  or  per¬ 
severing  exertion  ;  as,  hard  work,  a  difficult  problem,  an 
arduous  ascent ;  “It  is  hard  for  thee  to  kick  against  the 
pricks  ”  (Acts  ix.  5) ;  “  How  hard  it  is  for  women  to  keep 
counsel !  ”  (Shak.) ;  “  ’T  is  .  .  .  the  most  difficult  of  tasks 
/w*  e?P  heights  which  the  soul  is  competent  to  gain  ” 
(  Wordsworth) ;  “  Many  were  the  attempts  of  the  ueighbor- 
mg  youths  to  get  at  this  eyry ;  the  difficulty  whetted 
their  inclinations,  and  each  was  ambitious  of  surmounting 
the  arduous  task  ”  (Gilbert  White) ;  “  The  arduous  task  of 
being  merry  by  force  ”  (Cowper).  See  firm. 
hard  and  fast,  a  Rigidly  binding;  not  permitting  of  any 
deviation  ;  as,  a  hard  and  fast  rule. 

The  method  of  hard  and  fast  syllabic  prosody.  Saintsbury. 
b  Kant.  Immovably  aground.  —  h.  cash.  a  =  hard  money. 
b  Generally  accepted  money ;  money  in  hand,  as  distin¬ 
guished  from  other  property.  —  H.  Cider  Campaign,  the 
presidential  campaign  of  1840  in  the  United  States,  in 
which  the  especial  svmbols  of  the  Whig  party  were  the 
log  cabin  and  hard  cider,  in  reference  to  tne  frontier  career 
of  Gen.  William  Henry  Harrison,  its  candidate  for  Presi¬ 
dent.  —  h.  clam,  the  quahog.  —  h.  coal,  anthracite,  as  distin¬ 
guished  from  bituminous,  or  soft,  coal.  — h.  corn,  wheat  or 
rye.  E ng.  —  h.  dirt.  =  hard  core.  —  h.  dollar.  See  dollar, 
2.  —  h.  fescue,  a  European  fescue  (Festuca  dui  iuscula)  valued 
as  a  bottom  grass  in  mixtures  for  permanent  pasture.  —  h. 
finish.  Arch.,  a  smooth  finishing  coat  of  hard  fine  plaster 
applied  to  the  surface  of  rough  plastering.  —  h.  grass,  any 
of  several  different  grasses,  as  orchard  grass,  species  of 
Scleroch/oa,  Manisuris,  etc.  —  h.  knot,  a  knot  so  tied  as  to 
be  difficult  to  loose.  —  h.  labor  or  labour,  Criminal  Laic, 
conipulsory  labor  such  as  that  which  is  imposed  upon  im- 

f)risoned  criminals  as  a  part  of  the  prison  discipline.  Such 
abor  has  been,  until  recently,  often  or  commonly  carried 
to  the  limit  of  endurance  or  beyond  it;  but  it  has  been 
held  in  the  United  States  that  such  labor  is  not  necessarily 
more  severe  nor  greater  in  amount  than  that  customarily 
performed  by  ordinary  laborers,  though  (87  Fed.  172,  184) 
the  use  of  the  words  in  a  sentence  imposes  a  stigma  not 
carried  by  a  sentence  to  the  penitentiary  (cf.,  however,  74 
Ala.  478,  483).  — h.  lead  (lSd).  Metal,  a  Unrefined  lead,  ren¬ 
dered  hard  by  impurities,  chiefly  antimony,  also  nickel, 
cobalt,  etc.  b  An  alloy  of  lead  and  antimony.  —  h.  lines, 
hard  lot ;  ill  luck ;  as,  it  was  hard  lines  to  lose  such  a 
chance.  Colloq.  See  3d  line,  13.  —  h.  maple,  a  The  sugar 
maple  (Acer  saccharum)  or  the  black-barked  sugar  maple 
(A.  nigrum),  b  In  the  western  United  States,  the  large- 
toothed,  or  western,  sugar  maple  (A.  grand identat uni).  —  h. 
measure,  harsh  treatment.  —  h.  money,  metallic,  as  distin- 

fuished  from  paper,  money. —  h.  oat  grass.  See  grass, 
able  11.  —  h#  oyster,  the  native  oyster.  Local ,  Northern 
U.  S.  —  h.  palate.  Anal.  See  palate. —  h.  pan.  See  hard- 
pan.  —  h. -paste  porcelain.  See  porcelain.  —  h.  pear,  a  South 
African  shrub  ( Oltnia  rymosa),  having  square  stems,  cy- 
mose  white  flowers,  and  red  drupaceous  fruit.  The  hard 
wood  is  used  for  musical  instruments.  —  h.  pine,  any  pine 
having  hard  or  somew  hat  hard  wood,  esp.  the  Georgia  or 
long-leaf  pine  (Pinus  palustris).  —  h.  rubber,  a  kind  of  vul¬ 
canized  caoutchouc  which  nearly  resembles  horn  in  tex¬ 
ture,  rigidity,  etc.  —  h.  seeds,  Agric.,  seeds  in  which  the 
testa  is  unusually  hard  and  impervious  to  moisture,  being 
therefore  slow'  in  germinating.  —  h.  silk,  silk  in  w'liich  the 
natural  gum  is  left.  —  h.  smut,  stinking  smut.— h.  soap. 
See  soap.  —  h.  solder,  a  solder  which  fuses  only  at  a  red 
heat,  as  one  composed  of  zinc  and  copper,  or  silver  and 
copper,  etc.  —  h.  steel.  See  steel,  n.,  1.  — h.  tinder  fungus, 
the  fungus  Boletus  igniarius ,  sometimes  used  for  tinder.  — 
h.  up,  closely  pressed  by  want  or  necessity;  without 
money  or  resources;  with  for,  badly  in  need  of;  poorly 
provided  with  ;  as,  hard  up  for  amusements.  Colloq.  —  h. 
wheat,  any  wheat  whose  grain  is  rich  in  gluten  of  hard  con¬ 
sistency.  It  is  esp.  adapted  for  making  into  macaroni, 
hard  (  hard),  n.  That  w'hich  is  hard  ;  the  hard  part  of  some¬ 
thing  ;  as  :  a  The  shell  of  anything.  Obs.  or  R.  b  A  firm 
or  graveled  foreshore  or  beach  ;  a  landing  place,  c  Firm 
or  graveled  ground,  or  a  solid  way,  in  or  over  a  marsh  or 
fen.  Dial.  Eng.  d  [cap.]  U.  S.  Hist.  (1)  One  of  the 
conservative  faction  of  the  Democratic  party  in  New  York 
in  1852  and  following  years;  —  called  also  Hard-shell. 
(2)  One  of  the  followers,  about  1850,  of  Thomas  H.  Benton, 
Senator  from  Missouri,  noted  for  his  advocacy  of  hard 
money,  e  Short  for  hard  labor.  Cant. 
hard.  adv.  [ME.  horde,  AS.  hearde.']  1.  With  pressure, 
tension,  or  strain  of  the  powers  ;  with  energy,  urgency,  or 
violence  ;  earnestly  ;  vigorously ;  vehemently  ;  as,  to  strive 
hard ;  to  rain  or  blow’  hard  ;  to  run  hard  ;  to  gaze  hard. 

2  So  as  to  raise  difficulties  or  involve  pain  or  trouble  ;  se¬ 
verely  ;  as,  I  was  hard  put  to  it ;  the  loss  bore  hard  on  me. 

He  (Time)  trots  hard  with  a  young  maid,  betw  een  the  contract 
of  her  marriage  and  the  day  it  is  solemnized.  Shak. 

3.  With  difficulty  ;  as,  the  vehicle  moves  hard  ;  prejudice 
dies  hard ;  the  victory  was  hard  won. 

4.  Tightly  ;  firmly  ;  fast ;  as,  to  hold  hard. 

5.  So  as  to  be  hard  ;  as,  hard  frozen  rivers. 

6.  Close  or  near ;  as,  they  waited  hard  by. 

Whose  house  joined  hard  to  the  synagogue.  Acts  xviii.  7. 

7.  Naut.  With  the  utmost  energy,  or  to  the  extreme  limit ; 
—  used  in  directions  to  the  helmsman  ;  as,  Hard  aport ! 
hard  by.  a  Near  by  ;  close  at  hand  ;  not  far  off.  b  Close 
to  ;  near  to  ;  as.  they  were  hard  by  each  other.  Cf.  aef.  6. 
above.  —  h  pushed,  h.  run,  greatly  pressed  ;  as,  he  was  hard 
pushed  or  hard  run  for  time.  Colloq. 


Ha'ra  (ha'rd).  Bib. 
h&r&ce.  haras,  [dii).  Bib.\ 
Ha-ra'dah  (ha-ra'dd  ;  llhr'o- 
har'a-geous. a.  [Cf.  rack, or  F. 
arageux  stormy.]  Fierce:  cruel. 
Obs. — har'a-geous-ly.  mtv.  Obs. 
ha'ra-ke  ke  (ha'm-kiFka).  n. 
I  Maori.]  The  New  Zealand  flax. 
ha'ram<  ha/'rdm).Vnr.of  harem. 
Ha 'ran  ( ha'rrtn).  Bib. 
ha-rang'.  Harangue.  Ref.Sp. 
ha  rangd'.  Harangued.  Ref.  Sp. 
ha  rangue'ful,  a.  Full  of,  or 

tirone  to,  harangue, 
la-rangue'-mak  er,  n.  The 
speaker  in  the  old  Scots  parlia¬ 
ment.  Obs.  or  Hist. 
ha'ra  nut  (ha'rd).  [Hind,  hara, 
name  of  an  allied  species.]  The 
fruit  of  an  East  Indian  combre- 


taceous  tree  (Terminalia  citri¬ 
ne). 

Ha'ra-rite  (ha'rd-rTt).  Bib. 
har'as  (hfir'ds  ;  F.  jVrii'),  n.  ; 
id.  haras (F.  A'ra').  [F.]  1  A 
lioi se-breeding  establishment ;  a 
stud  farm.  Obs.  or  French. 

2.  A  stud  ;  breed  of  horses.  Obs. 
har'ass, //.  1.  Devastation.  Obs. 
2.  Worry  ;  harassment.  Rare. 
har'ass  a  ble  (hftr'ds-d-h’l ).  n. 
See  -  a  m.  R .  [  harassed,  p .  p .  I 

har'assed-ly  (-rtst-lY).  adr.  of | 
har'ass-er.  //.  One  that  harasses, 
har'ass-ing-ly.  adr.  of  harass¬ 
ing,  p.  pr.  See  -ly. 
har'ast  Harassed.  Re.f-  Sp- 
ha  ratch'  (ha-riich'),  n.  =  ca- 
r  \tch . 

har'a-teen'.  +  harratf.en. 


Ha  ra  tin'  (ha'ra-ten'),  n.  pi. 
Berbers  of  the  southern  slope  of 
tlic  Atlas  Mountains.  They 
show  a  Negroid  strain, 
haraucana  +  hurricane. 
Ha-ra'ya  (hii-ra'ya),  n.  A  Vi- 
sayan  dialect  of  the  interior  of 
the  island  of  Panay. 
harbarow'e.  +  harbor. 
har'ba-ry.  harbrv. 

har'ber-gage.  her'ber-gage.  n. 
(OF.  See  harbinger.]  Enter¬ 
tainment  or  lodging  ;  also,  a 
public  house  ;  an  inn.  Obs. 
har'ber-ger.  f  HARBINGER, 
har'ber-ger-y.  n.  [OF.  herher- 
gerie.)  =  HARBERGAGE.  Obs. 

har'ber-y.  harboury. 

har'besh-er.  +  harbinger. 
har'bi  (har'b?),  n.  [Ar.  harbx 


warlike,  hostile.]  Mohammedan 
Laic.  A  subject  of  a  hostile 
power  who  is  not  a  Moslem, 
har'bin  (har'bYn),  n.  The  coal- 
fish,  or  pollack,  when  about  two 
vears  old.  Local,  Scot. 
har'binge  (-bTnj),  v.  t.  3r  i. 
[See  harbinger.]  1.  Tolodge. 
Obs. 

2.  To  be  a  harbinger  (of).  Rare. 
Har-bo'na  (hiir-bS'nd),  or  Har- 
bo'nah  Bib. 

har'bor.  har'bour,  n.  [See  ar¬ 
bor.]  A  green  ;  bower  ;  arbor. 
Obs. 

har'bord.  Harbored.  Ref.  Sp. 
harbor,  or  harbour,  deck.  Shij>- 
building.  In  a  turret  deck  ves¬ 
sel.  the  convex  part  of  the  up¬ 
per  deck  outside  the  turret  deck. 


har'bor-ess,  har'bour-ess,  n.  A 

hostess.  Obs. 

harbor,  or  harbour,  gasket. 

Na ut  A  gasket  neater  and  of 
better  material  than  usual,  lor 
use  in  harbor.  [See -less. I 

har'bor-less,  har'bour-less,  a.| 
harbor,  or  harbour,  log.  Naut. 
A  log  book,  or  that  part  of  a  log 
book,  kept  in  harbor, 
har 'bor  ough,  n.  tf  v.  =  har¬ 
bor.  Ohs. 

har'bor-ous  (h  ii  r'b  5  r-?7  s),  a. 
1  Hospitable;  affording  shelter. 

Obs. 

2.  Having  harbors  for  ships. 

harbor,  or  harbour,  porpoise. 

See  porpoise. 

har'bor  some,  har'bour-some.a. 

Hospitable.  Obs. 


har'bor-ward,  har'bour-,  adv. 

See  -ward. 

harbor,  or  harbour,  watch. 

Naut.  A  watch  6et  when  in  port; 
anchor  watch.  [Obs. I 

har'bor-y.  -bour-y.  n.  Harbor  | 
har'brough.  -f  harbor. 
har'bry.  v.  t.  V  t.  [Cf.  harbor.1 
To  harnor.  Obs. 
harchatt.  «{•  hareshaw. 
harche,  r.  i.  To  listen  ;  hearken. 
Obs.  —  harcheness.  n.  Obs. 
Har'cle-an  ver'sion  (har'klP- 
rtn  ;  hiir-kle'dn)  (of  the  Bible). 
See  version. 

harcubush.  +  harquebus. 
hard.  Obs.  or  Scot.  &  dial.  Eng. 
pret.  Si  p.  p.  of  hear. 
hard,  v.  t.  5f  i.  [AS.  heardiaii .] 
To  harden.  Obs. 


food,  foot ;  out,  oil ;  chair  ;  £0  ;  sing,  ii)k  ;  then,  thin ;  nature,  verdure  (250) ;  K  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144) ;  boN  ;  yet ;  zli  =  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Guidb. 
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hard'-bit'ted  (hard'bTt'Sd  ;  -Td ;  87,  151),  or  hard'- 
bitten  (-*n),  a.  Not  responsive  to  the  bit,  as  a  horse  ; 
obstinate;  tough;  dogged. 

hard'-boiled'  (-boild' ;  87),  a.  Boiled  until  both  white 
and  yolk  have  solidified  ;  —  said  of  an  egg. 

Hard'cas'tle.  Kate  (hard'kas'’l).  In  Goldsmith’s  “She 
Stoops  to  Conquer,”  the  sprightly  daughter  of  Squire 
HardcaBtle,  a  prosy  and  hospitable  country  squire.  To 
win  the  hashful  Marlow  (see  Marlow,  Young),  she  poses  as 
a  barmaid  in  her  father’s  house,  which  Marlow’  has  mis¬ 
taken  for  an  inn. 

hard  core.  Civil  E tiffin.  &  Arch.  Brick  rubbish,  clinker, 
broken  stone,  or  other  hard  material  in  pieces,  used  as  a 
bottom  in  making  roads,  in  foundations,  etc.  Eng. 
hard'en  (har'd’n),  v.  t.  ;  hard'ened  (-d’nd)  ;  hard'en-ing. 
[ME.  hart  him ,  hardenen.]  1.  To  make  hard  or  harder  ; 
•to  make  hardy  or  robust ;  to  make  firm,  tight,  or  compact ; 
to  indurate  ;  as,  to  harden  clay  ;  to  harden  troops  by  prac¬ 
tice  marches  ;  to  harden  a  bolt  in  its  place. 

2.  Specif.  :  To  render  hard  (a  metal,  esp.  steel)  by  heat 
treatment.  Ordinary  steel  is  hardened  by  heating  and 
plunging  into  water,  brine,  or  oil.  Copper  is  hardened  by 
neatmgand  very  gradual  cooling.  Cf.  temper,  v. 

3.  To  make  unimpressionable  or  callous.  “  Harden  not 

your  heart.”  Ps.  xcv.  8. 

4.  To  strengthen  or  confirm  in  disposition,  feeling,  or  ac¬ 
tions  ;  as,  he  became  hardened  in  his  distrust  and  anger. 

5.  To  make  bold  ;  to  encourage.  Ohs. 

6.  Phon.  To  make  “  hard.”  See  hard,  a.,  16. 

to  harden  off,  Hort .,  to  inure  to  cold  by  gradually  increasing 
the  duration  of  exposure  or  gradually  lowering  the  tern 
perature ;  as,  to  harden  off  seedlings  in  a  hotbed,  —  to  h.  the 
neck, to  grow  obstinate  or  perverse  and  rebellious. Neh.ix.  17. 
hard'en,  v.  i.  1.  To  become  hard  or  harder ;  to  acquire 
solidity  or  compactness  ;  as,  mortar  hardens  by  drying. 

The  deliberate  judgment  of  those  who  knew  him  I  Lincoln!  has 
hardened  into  tradition.  Century  May. 

2.  To  become  confirmed  or  strengthened,  in  either  a  good 
or  a  bad  sense  ;  esp.,  to  become  hard  in  disposition. 

3.  Of  prices,  the  market,  etc.,  to  become  higher  or  less 
subject  to  fluctuations  downward;  to  stiffen.  Com.  Cant. 

Har'den  ber'gi-a  (har'd5n-bGr'jT-a),  n.  [NL. ,  after  a  Coun¬ 
tess  Hardenberg.]  Bot.  A  small  genus  of  Australian  faba- 
ceous  herbs  or  woody  climbers,  related  to  Phaseolus,  but 
having  small  purple  flowers  witli  the  wings  of  the  corolla  ex¬ 
ceeding  the  keel.  H.  monophylla  is  sometimes  cultivated, 
hard'ened  (harM’nd),  p.  a.  Made  hard,  or  harder,  or 
compact ;  made  unfeeling  or  callous;  made  obstinate  or  ob¬ 
durate  ;  confirmed  in  error  or  vice. 

Syn.—  Impenetrable,  hard,  callous,  unfeeling,  unsuscepti¬ 
ble,  insensible.  See  obdurate. 

hard'en-er  (-d’n-er),  n.  One  that  hardens  ;  specif.,  one 
who  hardens  and  tempers  tools. 

hard'en-ing,  n.  1.  That  which  hardens,  as  a  material 
used  for  converting  the  surface  of  iron  into  steel. 

2.  Phon.  Conversion  of  a  vocalic  i  or  u  into  a  consonant 
sound,  as  in  al'ygn  (alien).  The  phenomenon  is  by  some 
included  under  synizesis,  by  others  under  synxresis. 

3.  See  under  Babbitt  metal  a. 

Har-de'ri-an  (har-de'n-tfn),  a.  [After  J.  J.  Harder  (if>56- 
1711),  Swiss  anatomist.]  Zoo/.  Designating  a  lachrymal 
gland,  Har'der’s  gland  (har'derz),  oil  the  inner  side  of  the 
orbit  in  many  animals  having  a  third  eyelid,  or  nictitating 
membrane. 

hard'-fa'vored,  -fa'voured  (hard'fa'v§rd  ;  87),  a.  Hard- 
featured  ;  ill-looking;  as,  Vulcan  was  hard-favored. — 

hard'-fa'vored  ness,  -fa'voured-ness.  n. 
hard'-fea'tured  (-fe'turd  ;  87),  a.  Having  coarse,  unat¬ 
tractive  or  stern  features.  —  hard'-fea'tured  ness,  n. 
hard'— fist' ed,  a.  Having  hard  or  strong  hands,  as  a  laborer  ; 
also,  close-fisted  ;  niggardly.  —  hard'-flst'ed  ness,  n. 
hard'-gralned'  (-grand'  ;  87),  a.  a  Having  a  close,  firm 
grain,  b  Unattractive  ;  of  a  hard  nature, 
hard'hack'  (hard'hSk'),  n.  a  All  American  rosaceous 
shrub  ( Spiraea  tomentosa)  with  rusty  tomentose  leaves 
and  dense  terminal  panicles  of  pink  or,  rarely,  white  flow¬ 
ers.  The  roots  are  sometimes  employed  in  medicine  as  an 
astringent  and  the  flow’ers  as  a  diuretic  and  tonic,  b  The 
hop  hornbeam.  Local ,  U.  S. 

hard'— hand  ed,  a.  1.  Having  hard  hands,  as  a  manual 
laborer.  “ Hard-handed  men  that  work  in  Athens.”  Shak. 

2.  Hard-fisted  ;  niggardly.  Obs. 

3.  Oppressive  or  cruel  ;  as,  a  hard-handed  despot, 
hard'head  (liard'hSd'),  n.  1.  One  having  a  hard  head ; 

a  shrew’d,  unfeeling  person  ;  also,  a  blockhead. 

2.  A  game  of  butting  heads  together.  Obs. 

3.  Any  of  various  fishes  ;  esp.  :  a  In  England,  any  of  cer¬ 
tain  gurnards  (as  Trigla  gurnardus )  or  sculpins.  b  In 
North  America,  the  menhaden ;  the  steelhead  trout ;  a 
small  edible  fish  ( Chriodorus  atherinoides)  of  Florida,  re¬ 
lated  to  the  flying  fishes. 

4  a  The  gray  whale,  b  The  ruddy  duck,  c  A  coarse 
American  commercial  sponge  ( Spongia  <lura). 

5.  The  knapweed. 

6.  Any  hard  bowlder  ;  a  niggerhead.  Colloq. 

7.  Metal,  a  A  hard,  brittle,  white  residue  obtained  in  re¬ 
fining  tin  by  liquidation.  It  contains  tin,  iron,  arsenic, 
copper,  etc.  b  A  refractory  lump  of  ore  only  partly  smelted. 

8.  See  coin. 

hard'-head  ed  (-hSd'gd  ;  -Td  ;  87  ;  151),  a.  Having  a  hard 
head.  Fig.:  a  Stubborn ;  willful.  Obs.  b  Having  sound 
judgment ;  shrewd ;  possessed  of  cool  common  sense.  — 

hard'-head'ed-ly,  adv.  —  hard  -head'ed  ness,  n. 
hard-headed  shad,  the  menhaden. 

hard'— heart  ed  (-har'tSd  ;  -tTd ;  87,  151),  a.  Unsympa¬ 


thetic;  unfeeling  ;  cruel;  pitiless. — hard -heart'ed-ly» 
adv.  —  hard  -heart'ed  ness,  n. 

har'di  hood  (har'dT-hobd),  n.  [hardy  +  -hood.]  1.  Bold¬ 
ness,  united  with  firmness  of  mind  ;  bravery  ;  intrepidity ; 
also,  audaciousness ;  impudence. 

It  is  the  society  of  numbers  which  gives  hardihood  to  iniquity. 

Buckminster . 

2.  Physical  vigor  ;  robustness.  Obs.  or  R. 

Syn.  —  Intrepidity,  courage, pluck,  resolution,  stoutness ; 
audacity,  effrontery,  impudence.  See  confidence. 
har'di  ly,  adv.  1.  In  a  hardy  manner  ;  boldly  ;  stoutly. 

2.  Certainly  ;  assuredly.  Obs. 
har'dl-ment  (har'dT-m2nt),  n.  [OF.  hardement.  See 
hardy.]  1.  Hardihood  ;  boldness  ;  courage.  Archaic. 

2.  A  bold  deed.  Obs. 

har'di  ness,  n.  1.  Hardy  quality  or  state ;  capability  of 
endurance  ;  physical  vigor  ;  hardihood  ;  boldness,  etc. 
Plenty  and  peace  breeds  cowards  ;  hardness  ever 
Of  hardiness  is  mother.  Shak 

The  hardiness  of  avowing  the  contempt  of  the  king.  Clarendon. 
2.  Hardship.  Obs.  Spenser. 

Syn.  —  See  confidence. 

hard'ly  (hard'lt),  adv.  [AS .  heard  lice.  See  hard.]  1.  =■ 
hardily.  Obs. 

2.  Severely;  harshly;  roughly;  unfairly. 

He  has  in  many  things  been  hardly  used.  Swift 

3.  Firmly  ;  hard  ;  securely.  Rare. 

4-  In  a  hard  or  difficult  manner ;  with  difficulty ;  with 
trouble  ;  by  hard  work. 

Recovering  hardly  what  he  lost  before  Dryden. 

6.  Scarcely  ;  barely  ;  not  quite  ;  not  wholly  ;  not  probably; 
as,  it  is  hardly  right;  I  shall  hardly  be  able  to  do  it. 

Hardly  shall  you  find  any  one  so  bad,  but  he  desires  the  credit 
of  being  thought  good.  South. 

6.  Closely  ;  hard ;  as,  hardly  followed  by  his  dog.  Rare. 
Syn.  —  Hardly,  scarcely,  barely  are  often  interchange¬ 
able.  Hardly  suggests  difficulty ;  scarcely,  scant  mar¬ 
gin  ;  barely  (the  strongest  term)  implies  that  there  is  noth¬ 
ing  to  spare ;  as,  he  could  hardly  speak ;  he  had  scarcely 
gained  shelter,  when  the  storm  broke  ;  he  arrived  barely  in 
time.  See  mere. 

hard'-mouthed  (-moufehd' ;  -moutlit/  ;  87),  a.  Not  sen¬ 
sitive  to  the  bit ;  hard-bitted  ;  not  easily  governed  ;  obsti¬ 
nate  ;  as,  a  hard-mouthed,  horse  or  man. 
hard'ness,  n.  [AS.  heardness.]  1.  Quality  or  state  of 
being  hard;  as,  a  hardness  of  manner. 

2.  Specif.,  Min.,  the  cohesion  of  ‘he  particles  on  the  sur¬ 
face  of  a  body,  as  determined  by  its  capacity  to  scratch  an¬ 
other,  or  be  itself  scratched.  The  hardness  of  a  mineral 
is  expressed  in  terms  of  the  following  scale,  introduced 
by  Mohs:  1,  talc;  2,  gypsum  ;  3,  calcite  ;  4, fluorite;  5,  ap¬ 
atite  ;  fi,  orthoclase  (feldspar) ;  7,  quartz ;  8,  topaz  :  9,  sap¬ 
phire  (corundum) ;  lo,  diamond.  Thus,  in  the  description 
of  a  mineral,  “  H.,  3.5”  means  that  it  is  harder  than  cal¬ 
cite,  but  softer  than  fluorite. 

3.  The  peculiar  quality  exhibited  by  water  containing  cer¬ 
tain  dissolved  substances.  Such  w’ater  interferes  with  the 
action  of  soap  by  forming  with  it  an  insoluble  compound, 
or  curd.  The  hardness  of  natural  waters  is  principally  due 
to  salts  of  calcium  and  magnesium,  esp.  calcium  carbonate, 
which  produces  temporary  hardness,  removable  by  boiling, 
and  calcium  sulphate,  which  causes  permanent  hardness. 
The  latter  condition,  which  is  caused  also  by  magnesium 
sulphate,  cannot  be  removed  by  boiling,  but  may  be  im¬ 
proved  by  the  addition  of  sodium  carbonate. 

4-  A  hardship  ;  something  hard.  Obs.  or  R. 
hard'pan'  (liard'pan'),  n.  Chiefly  U.  S.  1.  Any  earth  not 
popularly  recognized  as  rock,  through  which  it  is  hard  to 
dig  or  to  make  excavations  of  any  sort.  It  may  be:  (1) 
semi-indurated  clay,  with  or  without  admixture  of  stony 
matter  ;  (2)  cemented  gravel ;  or  (3)  clay,  with  or  without 
admixture  of  stony  matter,  which  is  very  tough  because 
of  its  strong  cohesion. 

Hard  pan  is  a  material  that  may  he  regarded  geologically  as 
being  rock  in  the  process  of  formation.  Any  clay  that  has  be¬ 
come  so  hardened  by  heat  or  pressure  ns  to  be  an  incipient  shale, 
is  hard  pan.  Any  sand  that  has  been  partly  cemented  by  the  de¬ 
position  of  a  small  amount  of  iron  oxide  or  carbonate  ot  lime  in 
its  pores,  is  also  hardpan.  .  ■  .  There  is  no  marked  line  dividing 
rock  from  earth,  the  one  passing  insensibly  into  the  other.  .  .  . 
The  processes  of  solidification,  be  they  physical  or  chemical,  may 
be  found  illustrated  in  nature’s  laboratory  m  all  stages  from  the 
softest  clay,  through  hardpan  and  shale,  to  the  hardest  slate. 

Engin.  News. 

2.  Hard  unbroken  ground  ;  fig.,  the  firm,  substantial, 
fundamental  part  or  quality  of  anything  ;  as,  the  hardpan 
of  character,  of  a  matter  in  dispute,  etc. 
hards  (hardz)  |  n.  pi.  [ME.  herdes ,  AS.  heordan  ;  akin  to 
hurds  (hfirdz)  \  G.  hede.~\  The  refuse  or  coarse  part  of 
flax  o  i  hemp  ;  tow. 

hard'-set',  a.  1.  Hard  put  to  it ;  in  a  hard  position. 

2.  Hard  ;  firm  ;  fixed  in  rigidity  ;  hence,  stubborn  ;  obsti¬ 
nate  ;  resolved. 

hard'-Shell',  a.  1.  Having  a  hard  shell. 

2.  Unyielding  ;  insensible  to  argument ;  uncompromising  ; 
strict.  Colloq.,  U.  S. 

Hard-shell  Baptists.  See  Baptist,  n.  —  h.  crab,  a  crab  which 
has  not  recently  molted,  and  hence  has  the  shell  rigid  ;  — 
disting,  from  a  soft-shelled  crab,  and  used  chiefly  of  edible 
species,  esp.  the  blue  crab. 

hard'ship  (hard'shTp),  n.  1.  Hardness;  as,  the  hardship 
of  such  a  life  of  poverty. 

2.  That  which  is  hard  to  bear,  as  privation,  injury,  etc. 
hard'-tack',  n.  A  kind  of  hard  biscuit  or  sea  bread  usu¬ 
ally  baked  in  large  round  cakes,  without  salt,  much  used 
by  sailors  and  soldiers  ;  sea  biscuit. 

hard'tail'  (hard'tal'),  n.  a  The  jurel  ( Carangus  chrysos). 
b  Either  of  two  cyprinoid  fishes  {Gila  elegans  and  G.  ro- 
busta)  of  the  Colorado  basin. 

hard'ware'  (-war'),  n.  Ware  made  of  metal,  as  cutlery, 
kitchen  utensils,  tools,  and  the  like  ;  ironmongery. 


Hard-wick'i-a(hard-wTk'T-d),  n.  [After  Maj.-Gen.  Thomas 
Hardwicke  of  the  East  India  Company’s  artillery.]  Bot. 
A  genus  of  caesalpiniaceous  trees  of  tropical  Asia  and 
Africa,  having  pinnate  leaves  and  flowers  in  panicled  ra¬ 
cemes.  Their  wood  is  hard  and  very  heavy,  that  of  //. 
pinnata  being  used  in  India  for  posts  and  railroad  ties, 
hard  wood,  or  hard'wood'  (hard'wood'),  n.  1.  Any  wood 
which  is  heavy,  close-grained,  and  resistant,  as  opposed  to 
soft  wood ,  possessing  the  opposite  qualities. 

2.  Forestry.  The  wood  of  any  broad-leaved  tree  as  distin¬ 
guished  from  that  of  a  coniferous  tree ;  lienee,  any  broad- 
leaved  tree  ;  —  usually  so  called  irrespective  of  the  quality 
of  its  w  ood. 

hard'wood',  a.  Having  hard  wood,  as  many  trees ;  of 
hard  wood. — hardwood  tree,  a  West  Indian  rubiaceous 
shrub  or  small  tree  [hora  ferrea)  having  corymbose  pink 
flowers  and  very  hard  wood,  used  for  furniture, 
har'dy  (har'di),  a. ;  har'di-er  (-dt-er) ;  har'di-est.  [F. 
hardi ,  p.  p.  fr.  OF.  hardir  to  make  bold  ;  of  German 


See  hard,  a.] 
intrepid. 

Chaucer. 

rash. 


1  Blacksmith's  Har¬ 
dy  ;  2  Toe  Hardy. 


European  Hare  ( Lepus  timidus) 


1.  Bold ;  brave  ;  stout ;  daring  ;  resolute  ; 

Hap  helpeth  hardy  man  alway. 

2.  Confident ;  full  of  assurance  ;  audacious  ; 

3.  Strong;  firm;  compact. 

[A  1  blast  may  shake  in  pieces  his  hardy  fabric.  South. 

4.  Inured  to  fatigue  or  hardships  ;  strong  ;  robust ;  capa¬ 
ble  of  endurance  ;  as,  a  hardy  veteran  ;  a  hardy  mariner. 

5.  Hort.  Able  to  withstand  cold,  as  the  plants  of  temper¬ 
ate  and  arctic  regions  ;  capable  of  living  over  winter  with¬ 
out  artificial  protection.  In  cultivation  plants  exhibit  all 
degrees  of  hardiness,  so  that  those  hardy  in  one  latitude 
may  be  tender  farther  north.  See  half-hardy,  tender. 
hardy  catalpa.  See  Catalpa. 

har'dy,  n.  A  blacksmith’s  fuller  or 
chisel,  having  a  square  shank  for  in¬ 
sertion  into  a  hole  in  the  anvil,  called 
the  hardy  hole  ;  also,  a  vertical  sharp- 
edged  tool  on  which  nail  makers  cut 
off  the  shaped  nail  from  the  iron  rod. 
har'dy  ston  ite  (har'dl-sti/n-it),  n. 

[From  Hardyston  township,  Sussex 
County,  N.  j.,  its  locality.]  Min. 

A  zinc-calcium  silicate,  CaoZnSi.,07, 
occurring  in  white  granules  and 
cleavable  masses.  H.,  3-4.  Sp.  gr., 

3.40. 

hare  (bar),  n.  [AS.  hara  ;  akin  to  D.  haas,  G.  base,  OHG. 
haso,  Dan.  &  Sw. 
hare,  Icel.  heri,  and 
prob.  to  Skr.  gaga.'] 

1.  Any  of  certain 
rodents  having  two 
pairs  of  upper  incisor 
teeth,  a  divided  up¬ 
per  lip,  long  hind  t 
legs  fitted  for  leap¬ 
ing,  a  short,  cocked- 
up  tail,  and  long 
ears.  They  are  timid,  swift-footed  animals,  and  most  spe¬ 
cies  do  not  burrow,  but  live  in  the  open,  or  among  rocks 
in  thickets,  feeding  chiefly  on  herbage,  bark, etc.  They 
have  soft  fur,  usually  gray  or  brown,  some  kinds  turning 
white  in  winter.  The  hares  nearly  all  belong  to  the  genus 
ZenMA'jthe  chief  genus  of  the  family  Leporidae  and  sub¬ 
order  Duplicidentata,  and  are  native  of  most  parts  of  the 
world  except  Australasia  and  Madagascar.  The  common 
European  species  L.  europxus  and  L.  timidus  are  favorite 
objects  of  pursuit  with  hounds.  The  American  species 
are  generally  called  rabbits,  though  this  name  belonged 
originally  to  a  small  European  burrowing  species  ( L .  cuni- 
cutus ),  the  ancestor  of  the  domestic  rabbits  and  Belgian 
hare  (see  rabbit).  The  jack  rabbits,  varying  hare,  swamp 
rabbit  or  water  hare,  and  the  cottontail,  are  well-known 
species  of  the  United  States.  The  name  hare  is  also  ex¬ 
tended  to  the  pikas.  Cf.  jumping  hare. 

2.  [cap.]  Astron.  =  Lepus. 

3.  One  of  those  chased  in  the  game  of  hare  and  hounds. 

4.  [cap.]  One  of  an  Athapascan  tribe  dwelling  chiefly  on 
the  Mackenzie,  Anderson,  and  McFarland  rivers,  Canada. 

hare  and  hounds.  A  sport  ill  which  two  players,  the 
hares ,  having  a  few  minutes’  start,  and  scattering  bits  of 
paper,  called  “  scent,”  are  chased  by  others,  the  hounds , 
who  must,  to  win,  catch  them  before  their  return  to  the 
starting  place  or  rendezvous, 
hare'bell  (har'bgl'),  n.  [hare  -f- 
bell.]  a  A  slender  campanula- 
ceous  plant  ( Campanula  rotundi- 
folia)  having  blue  flowers,  cordate  , 
or  ovate  basal  leaves,  and  linear 
stem  leaves  ;  —  often  called  blue¬ 
bell.  b  The  wood  hyacinth, 
hare'brained'  (-brand'),  a.  Gid¬ 
dy;  volatile;  heedless.  “  A  mad 
harebrained  fellow.”  North  ( Plu¬ 
tarch ).  —  hare'brained  ly,  adv. 

—  hare'brained  ness,  n. 
hare'foot  (-fdot'),??.  1.  A  long, 

narrow  foot,  carried  (that  is,  pro¬ 
duced  or  extending)  forward  ;  — 
said  of  certain  dogs. 

2.  Bot.  a  =  avens.  b  The  rab¬ 
bit-foot  clover. 
lagopus). 

3.  [cap.]  Harold  I.,  King  of  England  ;  • 
called  on  account  of  his  light-footedness. 

hare'hound'  (  hound'),  n.  A  hound  used  for  hunting  hares ; 
a  harrier. 

hare  kangaroo.  Any  of  several  small  Australian  kanga- 


Harebell  &. 


C  The  West  Indian  corkwood  {Ochroma 
-  popularly  so 


har'dang-or  (har'diing-Sr).  n. 
[From  name  of  a  district  in  Nor¬ 
way.]  A  kind  of  Norwegian 
drawn  work  done  in  a  pattern  of 
squares  or  diamonds, 
hard'back  ,  n.  A  dark-colored 
scaraba?id  beetle  (Li gyrus  gib- 
bosus)  common  at  Bermuda  and 
in  the  southern  United  States. 
It  is  injurious  to  potatoes  and 
other  vegetables.  An  allied  spe¬ 
cies  ( L.  rugiceps )  attacks  the 
sugar  cane  in  the  west  Indies, 
bard 'bake  .  w.  A  sweetmeat  of 
sugar  or  molasses  and  almonds 
hard'beam'.  n.  The  hornbeam, 
hard '-bound  ,  a.  Constipated  ; 
eostive,  [thoroughly.! 

hard '-cured  .  a.  Cured  very! 
hard '-drawn  ,  a.  Drawn  with¬ 


out  heating,  as  wire. 
harde.Obs  pret.Jfc  p.  p.  of  hear. 
har'del.  +  hurdle. 
hard'en  (har'd’n),  hurd'en 
(  hfir'd’n),  n.  A  coarse  fabric  of 
hards.  Dial.  Eng.  [tensite.I 
har'den-ite.N.  Micros.  See  mar-| 
h&rd'er  ( hiir'd?r ),  n  A  mullet. 
So.  Africa. 

harde’s.  +  hards.  [of  hogs. I 
hard'-fed' ,  a  Corn-fed  ;  —  said  | 
hard'fern',  n.  The  deer  fern 
( Sthithioj>terisspicant),or  other 
species  01  Struthiopteris. 
hard'-gut'  mul'let.  An  Austra¬ 
lian  gray  mullet  ( Mugil dobula ) 
hard -hand'ed  ness.  n.  See 
-ness.  [or  Dial.  Eng. \ 

hard'head  ,  n.  Hardness.  Obs. | 
hard'-heart  ,  a.  Hard-hearted. 


Obs  or  Archaic.  [05s. I 

hard'-hew  er,  n.A  stone  mason] 
har'die  Var.  of  hardy. 

[|  har  diesse'  (  F.  arrives'),  71. 
I  F.J  Hardihood  ;  boldness  ;  ef¬ 
frontery  ;  impudence, 
hardifly.  +  hardily. 
har'di  head  (h  a  r'd  I-h  C- d),  w. 
Hardihood  Archaic 
har'dim  (hiir'dtm).  n.  [Ar. 
hard aun.]  The  stellion  lizard, 
hard'-i  ron,  u-  A  chenopodia- 
ceous  plant  ( Atripler  hastata) 
sometimes  used  as  a  pot  herb, 
hard'ish.  n.  See  -ish. 
har'di-ship.  n.  Hardihood.  Oh a. 
har'di-shrew'  (har'dT-shrdoO. 
n.  [Prob.  hardy  -+-  shrew.]  The 
harvest  mouse  or  other  wild 
mouse.  Eng. 


hardiss.  r.t.  [OF.  hardir.]  To 
make  hard}’  ;  embolden.  Obs. 
Hard'kop'pig  Pete'  (hiird'- 
kbp'Yg  pet').  [D.,  Hard-headed 
(Peter).]  Peter  Stuyvesant  (10)2- 
82),  one  of  the  old  Dutch  govern¬ 
ors  of  New  Netherland. 
hard'lalk,  n.  ICf.  Icel  harS- 
leikr.]  Hardship;  severity.  Obs. 
har'die.  +  hurdle. 
hard  meat  Dry  fodder,  as  corn 
and  hay.  Obs.  —  at.  >>r  to.  hard 
meat,  in  confinement.  Obs. 
hard ' mouth  .  n  The  chisel- 
mouth. 

h&rdnen.  +  harden. 
har'dock,  ».  (Cf.  AS.  har,  E. 
hoar ,  a  1  ?  Burdock.  Obs. 

Hard'-shell',  n.  1.  A  Hard.  See 


hard,  w.,  d.  Polit.  Slang ,  U.  S. 
2.  A  Hard-shell  Baptist.  Col¬ 
loq r.  s. 

hard '-shelled',  a  =  haii  d- 
sii  ell.  —  hard-shelled  clam,  the 
qunhog.  [in  spinning, 

hard'-spun  ,  a.  Firmly  twisted! 
hard  -up 'ness,  hard'-up'pish- 
ness,  n.  State  of  being  hara  up. 
< ! olloq .  (Hard-featured.  J 

hard'-vis'agedl-vTz'fijd;  87),  «.| 
hard'ware'man.  n.  One  who 
makes,  or  deals  in.  hardware, 
hard 'way',  n.  The  hard,  or 
foreshore  ;  beach.  Rare. 
hard 'weed',  n.  Knapweed, 
hard '-wit  ted.  a.  Stupid.  Obs. 
hard'-wood  ed,  a.  Hardwood, 
har'dy,  v.  t.  5r  i .  To  make  or  be¬ 
come  nardy  or  bold.  Obs.  or  R. 


har'dy-dar'dy,  n  Reckless  dar¬ 
ing  :  a  dare-devil.  Obs. 
hardy  hole.  See  hardy,  n. 
hardyshrew.  hardishrew. 
hare.  +  air,  adv.;  are,  form 
of  he;  ere;  h  aar;  haik;  ha  ike; 
her ,  pron. ;  hoar. 
hare.  v.  t.  [Cf.  harry  or  har¬ 
ass.]  To  tease  or  worry;  harry; 
frighten.  Obs.  [person. I 

hare'brain',  n.  A  harebrained! 
hare'burG  n.  Burdock, 
hare'cop'.  ».  ?Harebrain.  Obs. 
ha-reem'  (hd-rem').  Var.  of 

HAREM. 

hare'-eyed'.  a.  With  eyes  tim¬ 
idly  alert.  Rare.  (clover.  I 
harefoot  clover.  =r.\b  bit-foot  | 
hare '-heart'ed,  a.  Timorous. 
Ha-rel'da  (hd-rel'dd),  n.  [NL. 


ale,  senate,  c&re,  itm,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofd  ;  eve,  Svent,  6nd,  recent,  maker;  Ice,  Ill ;  old,  $bey,  orb,  8dd,  s5ft,  connect ;  use,  unite,  urn,  up,  circus,  menu : 

|  Foreign  Word.  f  Obsolete  Variant  of.  -f  combined  with.  =  equals. 
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roos  constituting  the  genus  Lagorchestes ,  resembling  hares 
in  size  and  color. 

harelip7  (h&r'lTp7),  n.  Med.  A  congenital  deformity  of  the 
lip,  commonly  the  upper  one,  marked  by  a  division  like  that 
in  the  lip  of  a  hare.  —  harelipped7  (-llpt7),  a. 
ha'rem  (ha'rem  ;  277),  n.  [Ar.  haram, orig.,  anything  for¬ 
bidden  or  sacred,  fr.  harama  to  forbid,  prohibit.]  1.  The 
apartments  or  portion  of  the  house  allotted  to  females  in 
Mohammedan  residences,  usually  designed  to  secure  the 
greatest  possible  seclusion.  Cf.  seraglio,  zenana. 

2.  The  family  of  wives,  concubines,  female  relatives,  and 
servants  occupying  a  harem. 

3.  A  Mohammedan  sacred  place,  forbidden  to  infidels,  as 
the  mosques  of  Mecca  and  Medina  and  their  environs. 

hare’s'— ear7  (hSrz'er7),  n.  a  A  European  apiaceous  plant 
( Bupleurum  rotundi folium)  ;  —  so  called  from  the  shape 
of  its  leaves,  b  The  treacle  mustard, 
hare’s'— foot  fern-  a  A  fern  (Davallia  canariensis)  of  the 
Canary  Islands  and  Madeira,  having  a  soft,  gray,  hairy 
rootstock,  b  =  BRISTLE  FERN. 

hare ’S'- tail  grass  A  European  grass  (Lagurus  ovalus) 
whose  spike  suggests  a  hare’s  tail. 

Har'  greaves  proc  ess  (har'grevz).  A  process  of  convert¬ 
ing  common  salt  into  sodium  sulphate  by  passing  over  it 
a  mixture  of  sulphur  dioxide,  air,  and  steam. 
har'i-COt  (h£r'i-ko;  -k5t),  n.  [F.]  1.  A  ragout  of  meat, 

esp.  mutton  or  lamb,  with  beans  and  other  vegetables. 

2.  The  ripe  seeds,  or  the  unripe  pod,  of  the  common  string 
bean  ( Phaseolus  vulgaris ),  or  of  other  species  of  the  same 
genus,  used  as  a  vegetable. 

hark  (hark),  v.  i. ;  harked  (harkt) ;  hark'ing.  [ME. 
herken.  See  hearken.]  1.  To  listen ;  hearken.  Now 
Rare,  except  in  the  imperative  form  used  as  an  interjec¬ 
tion,  Hark  !  listen  ;  —  formerly  frequently  with  ye. 

2.  To  whisper.  Scot.  &  Dial.  Eng. 

hark  away  1  hark  back!  hark  forward!  etc.,  Sporting,  cries 
used  to  guide  hounds  in  hunting  to  go  away,  back,  for¬ 
ward,  etc.  —  to  h.  back,  to  go  back  a  little  for  a  fresh  start, 
as  when  a  hound  has  lost  the  scent  and  returns  to  where 
he  left  it  ;  hence,  to  return  to  some  earlier  point ;  to  revert. 

He  harked  back  to  the  subject.  IV.  E.  Norris. 
hark.  V.  t.  1.  To  listen  to;  to  give  ear  to. 

2.  To  learn  of  by  listening.  Ob s.  Oxf.  E.  D. 

to  hark  back,  forward,  etc.,  to  guide,  or  urge,  back,  forward, 
etc.,  as  hounds. 

hark.  n.  1.  A  whispered  confidence.  Scot. 

2.  A  shout  of  encouragement  or  guidance  to  hounds, 
harl  (harl),  n.  [Cf.  LG.  harl,  Fries,  harl ,  barrel.']  1.  A 
filamentous  substance  ;  esp.,  the  filaments  of  flax  or  hemp. 
2  A  barb,  or  barbs,  of  a  feather,  much  used  in  dressing 
artificial  flies  ;  also,  a  fly  so  dressed  ;  —  also  written  fieri. 
Har-le'ian  (har-le'ftn  ;  har'le-ftn),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to 
Robert  Harley  (1061-1724),  and  his  son  Edward  (1689-1741 ), 
or  their  celebrated  collection  of  books,  pamphlets,  and  man¬ 
uscripts,  of  which  the  last  are  now  in  the  British  Museum. 
Har'le-quin  (liar'le-kwTn ;  -kin;  277),  n.  [F.  arlequin , 
formerly  harlequin;  cf.  OF.  hierlekin ,  hellequin ,  goblin, 
elf,  which  is  prob.  of  German  or  Dutch  origin  ;  cf.  D.  hel 
hell.  TheF.  arlequin  is  due  to  It.  arlecchino.  Cf.  hell;  kin.] 

1.  A  character  in  the  popular  extemporized  Italian  comedy,  I 
and  hence  in  the  pantomime  of  other  nations.  He  orig.  fig¬ 
ured  as  a  senrant  of  Pantalone,  the  comic  representative  of 
Venetian  foibles,  and  as  the  lover  of  Colombina  (Colum¬ 
bine).  He  has  a  shaven  head,  a  masked  face,  a  party-col¬ 
ored  suit  of  tights,  and  carries  a  li^ht  sword  of  lath.  His 
part  is  full  of  good-natured  drolleries  and  amusing  tricks. 

2.  [/.  c.]  A  buffoon  ;  a  fantastic  player  of  tricks. 

3.  Robert  Harley  (1661-1724),  Earl  of  Oxford  ;  —  nickname, 
har'le-quin,  v.  i. ;  -quined  (kwTnd  ;  -kind) ;  -quin-ing. 

To  play  the  harlequin  ;  to  make  sport  by  playing  tricks, 
har'le-quin.  v.  t.  To  remove  or  conjure  away,  as  by  a 
harlequin ’8  trick.  Rare. 


And  kitten,  if  the  humor  hit, 

Has  harlequiued  away  the  fit.  M.  Green. 

harle  quin,  a.  Having  the  characteristics  of  a  Harlequin, 
esp.  in  appearance  ;  party-colored  ;  fantastic, 
harlequin  beetle,  a  very  large  South  American  longicorn  bee¬ 
tle  ( Acrocinus  longimanus)  having  very  long  legs  and  an¬ 
tennae.  The  elytra  are  curiously  marked  with  red,  black, 
and  gray.  —  h.  cabbage  bug.  See  calicoback  b  —  h.  caterpil¬ 
lar,  the  larva  of  an  American  arctiid 
moth  ( Cycnia  egle)  which  is  covered 
with  black,  white,  yellow,  and  orange 
tufts  of  hair.  It  feeds  on  the  milkweed. 

—  h.  duck,  a  sea  duck  ( Histrionicus  his- 
trionicus)  of  northern  North  America, 

Iceland,  and  Siberia,  occasionally  oc¬ 
curring  in  northern  Europe.  The  male 
is  slaty  blue,  handsomely  and  curiously 
variegated  with  black,  white,  and  chest¬ 
nut,  the  speculum  being  violet.  —  h. 
flower,  any  iridaceous  plant  of  the  ge¬ 
nus  Spararis.  —  h.  fruit  bug,  an  Austra¬ 
lian  red  and  black  hemipterous  insect 
( Dindymus  versicolor)  injurious  to  ap¬ 
ples  and  other  fruit.  —  h.  moth,  the  TT  ,  , 

magpie  moth.  —  h.  opal.  See  opal.  —  h.  11  of  * e 
pigeon,  a  small  bronze-wing  pigeon  D  r'nmifc>eu. 

( Histrioniphaps  hislrionica)  of  the  plains  of  the  interior 
and  northwest  parts  of  Australia.  —  h.  snake,  the  bead 
snake ;  sometimes,  any  of  various  other  coral  snakes.  — 


harlequin  table,  a  table  having  a  set  of  drawers  which  may 
be  raised  from  the  level  top  like  a  Harlequin  appearing  on 
the  stage  from  a  trap  door. 

har7le-quin-ade'  (liar'le-kwTn-ad'),  n.  [F.  arlequinade.] 
1  A  play  or  part  of  a  play  in  which  the  Harlequin  is  con¬ 
spicuous  ;  the  part  of  a  Harlequin. 

2.  Buffoonery;  fooling;  waggish  trickery. 

3.  A  thing  characteristic  of  a  Harlequin  or  his  dress, 
har'lot  (har'ISt),  n.  [ME.  harlot ,  herlot,  a  vagabond,  OF. 

harlot ,  herlot ,  arlot ;  cf.  Pr.  arlot ,  Sp.  arlote ,  It.  arlotlo  ;  of 
uncertain  origin.]  1.  a  A  churl  ;  rogue;  rascal  ;  knave; 
a  person  given  to  low  or  loose  conduct ;  —  applied  to  either 
sex,  rarely  playfully.  Ob s.  b  A  male  menial ;  a  servant ; 
also,  a  juggler,  buffoon,  or  entertainer.  Obs. 

2.  A  prostitute  ;  a  strumpet, 
har'lot,  a.  Wanton  ;  lewd  ;  low  ;  base, 
har'lot,  v.  i.  ;  har'lot-ed  ;  har'lot-ing.  To  play  the  har¬ 
lot  ;  to  practice  lewdness. 

har'lot  ry  (-rT),  7i.  1.  Ribaldry;  a  ribald  story.  Obs. 

2.  Prostitution  ;  habitual  or  customary  lewdness. 

3.  A  harlot;  baggage;  —  chiefly  used  as  a  term  of  reproach. 

He  sups  to-night  with  a  harlotry.  Shuk. 

4.  Meretricious  attractiveness  ;  as,  harlotry  in  art. 

6.  Refuse  ;  filth  ;  rubbish.  Obs.  Oxf.  E.  D. 

Harlowe.  Cla  ris'sa  (kld-rTs'd  har'lo).  The  heroine  of 
Richardson’s  novel  “  The  History  of  Clarissa  Harlowe.” 
She  is  a  young  lady  who,  to  escape  a  distasteful  marriage 
and  the  persecution  of  her  family,  puts  herself  into  the 
power  of  Lovelace,  an  accomplished  rake.  Unable  to  se¬ 
duce  her,  he  drugs  and  ruins  her.  She  rejects  the  repara¬ 
tion  of  marriage,  and  finally  dies  of  a  broken  heart. 
Har'lung-en  (harqdbng-^n),  n.  pi.  [G.]  Teut.  Myth.  Two 
brothers,  Ambrica  and  Fridila,  who  possess  a  treasure  con¬ 
taining  the  jewel  Brisingamen  (which  in  another  legend  is 
made  the  necklace  of  Freya).  Enticed  from  their  friend 
and  monitor  Eckehart  by  the  deceitful  and  faithless  Si- 
bicho,  they  are  slain  by  Ermanaric.  The  tale  is  often  in¬ 
terpreted  as  a  dawn  myth.  Cf.  Dioscuri. 
harm  (harm),  n.  [ME.  harm ,  hearm,  AS.  hearm  ;  akin  to 
OS.  harm,  G.  harm  grief,  Icel.  harmr,  Dan.  harme,  Sw. 
harm ;  cf.  OSlav.  &  Russ,  sram  shame,  Skr.  prama  toil, 
fatigue.]  1.  Injury;  hurt;  damage;  misfortune. 

Knights,  by  their  oaths,  should  right  poor  ladies’  harms.  Shak. 

2 .  Grief  ;  pain  ;  sorrow.  Obs.  Chaucer. 

3.  Evil ;  wrong  ;  wickedness. 

A  little  harm  done  to  a  great  good  end.  Shak. 

Syn.  —  Mischief,  evil,  loss.  See  injury. 
out  of  harm’s  way,  in  a  safe  place. 

harm,  v.  t.  ;  harmed  (harrad) ;  harm'ing.  [ME.  barmen , 
AS.  heai'mian.  See  harm,  n.]  To  hurt ;  injure  ;  damage.  1 
Though  yet  he  never  harmed  me.  Shak.  I 

liar'ma-line  (har'md-lTu  ;  -len  ;  184),  n.  Also  -lin.  [Cf.  F. 
harmaline.  SeeHARMEL.]  1.  Chem.  A  crystalline  alkaloid, 
Cir.HHON2,  in  harmel  seeds.  It  forms  bitter,  yellow  salts. 
2.  Fuchsine.  Obs.  or  R. 

har  mat'tan  (har-m5t'an),  n.  [Ashantee  harainala :  cf.  i 
F.  harmaitan.]  A  dry,  dust-laden  wind  blowing  from  the 
interior  on  the  Atlantic  coast  of  Africa  in  certain  seasons.  ! 
har'mel  (har'mSl),  n.  Also  har'ma-2a  (har'md-lri).  [Ar. 
harmal.]  A  rutaceous  herb  (Peganum  harmala)  of  south¬ 
ern  Europe  and  the  Levant.  The  strong-scented  seeds 
yield  harmaline.  and  are  used  as  a  vermifuge, 
harm'ful  (harm'fdbl),  a.  Full  of  harm  ;  injurious  ;  hurt-  ! 
ful ;  mischievous. — harm'ful-ly,adv. —  harm'ful-ness.  n. 
har 'mine  (hSr'mtn;  -men;  184),  n.  Also  -min.  [See 
harmaline.]  Chem.  A  white  crystalline  alkaloid,  CjoHj.,- 
ONu,  in  harmel  seeds.  By  oxidation  it  yields  har-min'ic 
ac  id  (liar-mTn'Tk),  C8H6N2(CO,H)2. 
harm'less  (harm'ISs),  a.  1.  Free  from  harm  ;  unhurt; 
freo  from  liability  or  loss  ;  as,  a  bond  to  save  one  harmless. 
2.  Frc^»  from  power  or  disposition  to  harm  ;  free  from 
guilt;  innocent;  inoffensive. 

Syn.  —  Innocent,  innoxious,  innocuous,  inoffensive,  un¬ 
offending  ;  unhurt,  uninjured,  unharmed. 

—  harm'less  ly,  adv.  —  harm'less  ness,  n. 

Har  mo'ni  a  (har-mo'nT-a),  n.  [L.,  fr.  Gr.  Wp/uovia.]  In 
Greek  legend,  the  wife  of  Cadmus  (which  see).  At  their 
wedding  she  was  given  a  costly  garment  and  a  necklace, 
which  had  the  property  of  stirring  up  strife  and  blood¬ 
shed,  so  bringing  evil  to  every  possessor.  Cf.  Alcm^on. 
har  mo'ni  al  (-&1),  a.  1.  Harmonious. 

2.  Harmonical ;  —  in  the  phrase  harmonl&l  proportion. 
har-mon'iC  (-mbn'Tk),  a.  [L.  harmonious ,  Gr.  dp/xoi-oco?  ;  cf. 
F.  harmonique.  See  harmony.]  1.  Of  or  pert,  to  music  ; 
musical;  specif.,  of  old  music,  pert,  to  melody  as  apart 
from  rhythm  ;  melodious.  Obs.  or  R. 

2.  Concordant ;  consonant. 

Harmonic  twang  !  of  leather,  horn,  and  brass.  Pope. 

3.  Music .  Relating  to  harmony  as  distinguished  from 
melody  or  rhythm. 

4.  Music  tl*  Acaus.  Of  or  pertaining  to  harmonics. 

5.  Math.  Having  relations  or  properties  bearing  some 
resemblance  to  those  of  musical  consonances  ;  —  said  of  cer¬ 
tain  numbers,  ratios,  points,  lines,  motions,  etc. 

6.  Anthropom.  Having  the  general  proportions  of  the 
skull  and  facial  form  in  harmony  with  each  other,  that  is, 
having  an  elongated  face  with  an  elongated,  or  dolicho¬ 
cephalic,  skull,  a  broad  face  with  a  broad,  or  brachycephal- 
ic,  skull,  etc. ;  —  opposed  to  disharmonic. 


Cf.  Norw.  dial,  havella ,  ODan. 
havelde.]  Zobl.  The  genus  con¬ 
sisting  of  the  old  squaw  duck, 
harelip  sucker.  Tnecutlipsb. 
bare'-mad/,  a.  Mad  as  a  hare, 
hvren'gi-form  (h  d-r  6  n'j  Y- 

ffirni),  a.  [F.  hareng  herring 
(LL.  harengus )  -f-  -form .1  Her¬ 
ring-shaped.  [Dial.  Eng.  I 
h&re'nnt/,  n.  Earthnut  a.  | 

Ha'reph  (ha'rgf).  Bib. 
hare’s'-bane.  n.  Wolfsbane, 
hare’s'-beard  .  ».  The  common 
mullein.  Dial.  Eng. 
hare’s  colewort.  Sow  thistle. 
Dial.  Eng.  [Dial.  Eng.  | 

hare’s'-eye',  n.  Red  campion. | 
hare’s'-foot',  n.  =  iiarefoot. 
hare’s-foot  sedge.  A  European 
sedge  ( Carex  lagnpina). 
hare’s-foot  trefoil.  =  rabbit- 
foot  CLOVER.  [or8’cof.| 

hare'shaw',  n.  A  harelip.  Obs.  j 
hare’s  lettuce.  The  sow  thistle. 
Dial.  Eng.  [rel.  Dial.  Eng.  I 
hare’6'-meat',  n.  Thewood  sor-| 
hare’s  palace.  =  harf.’s  let¬ 
tuce.  [wild  chervil. I 

hare’s  parsley.  The  European! 
hare’s  -tail-',  n.  a  =  hake’s- 


TAIL  OR  ASS.  b  =  COTTON  GRASS. 

hare’ s- tail  rush.  =  h  a  re’s- 
Tail  b.  [TUCE.  Dial.  Eng.  I 
hare’s  thistle.  =  hare’s  lkt-| 
Ha'reth  <  ha'rfith).  Bib. 
hare  wallaby.  =  hake  kanga¬ 
roo. 

harewe.  4*  arrow,  harrow. 
har'fang  (hiir'f&ng),  n.  [Prop., 
hare  catcher ;  cf.  Sw.  harfang 
(whence  F.  harfang).  See  HARE; 
FAXG.l  The  snowy  owl. 
hargabushe.  hargubuze  + 
harquebus,  [harque  busier.1 
hargabusier,  hargnbuzier.  i*. 
hargulatier.  +  akgolktier. 
Har'grave  kite  ( hiir'grav).  (Af¬ 
ter  Laurence  Hargrave  of  Syd¬ 
ney,  N.  S.  W.l  =  BOX  KITE. 
Har-ha'iah(  har-ha'y  aor-hl'd). 
Bib. 

Har'has  (hiir'hfts).  Bib. 
Har'hur  (har'hflr).  Qib. 
hart.  +  hairy. 
ha  rl-a'li  grass  (h  jPr  T-a'l  Y). 
Bermuda  grass.  India. 
har'i-cot,  har'i-co,  r.  t.  To 
make  into  a  haricot.  Oxf.  E.  D. 
har'i-dan.  Var.  of  harridan. 
harie.  +  harry,  n. 


har'i-er.  Var.  of  harrier,  dog. 
har'if.  har'iffe.  Var.  of  iiairif. 
ha'ri-ka'ri  (ha'rP-kii'rC),  n.  See 

HARA-KIRI. 

Ha'rim  (ha'rYm).  Bib. 
har'i-o-late  (hftr'Y-C-lat),  v.  i. 
[L.  hariolr'ns ,  p.  p.  of  hariolari 
to  divine.]  To  practice  sooth¬ 
saying  or  ventriloquism  ;  to 
)rognosticate.  Obs.  —  har'i-o- 
a'tlon  (-la'shun),  n.  Obs.  [  Gbs.l 
har'i-o-lize,  v.  i.  To  soothsay.! 
hariot.  heriot. 

Ha'riph  ( lia'rTf).  Bib. 
har'ish  (har'Tsh),  a.  Like  a 
hare  ;  foolish.  Obs. 
hark'ee.  Contr.  of  harkye. 
hark'en.  Var.  of  hearken. 
hark'end.  Hearkened.  Ref.  Sp. 
hark'en-er.  Var.  of  hearken- 
er.  [dropper  Scot.  I 

hark'er,  n.  A  listener;  eaves-| 
Hark'ness’s  el-lip'soid  (h&rk'- 
nSs-Tz).  See  ellipsoid. 
harkt.  Harked.  Ref.  Sp. 
harl  (hurl),  n.  [From  harl  to 
entangle.  ]  1.  A  snarl  ;  a  tangle  ; 
confusion.  Dial.  Eng. 

2.  A  leash  of  hounds.  Dial. Eng. 
harl,  v.  t.  Dial.  Brit  1.  To 


entangle  ;  snarl;  knot;  confuse. 
2.  To  join  the  legs  of  (a  rabbit) 
by  slitting  one  and  slipping  the 
other  through  it  for  carrying, 
harl  (harl),  v.  t.  Scot.  Sr  Dial. 
Eng.  1.  To  drag  or  scrape  along. 

2.  =  ROUGHCAST,  V.  t.,  2. 

3.  To  scrape  with  a  harl. 

harl,  r.  i.  Scot.  Sr  Dial.  Eng. 

1.  To  drag  one’s.self  along. 

2.  To  come,  or  peel,  off,  as  skin 
after  sunburn. 

harl.n.  Scot.  1.  Act  of  harling, 
or  dragging. 

2.  Something  harled,  scraped,  or 
got  together  ;  a  small  quantity. 

3.  A  scraper,  esp.  a  road  scraper, 
harlas.  +  hair  lack. 

harie.  Var.  of  harl,  n.  Sr  v. 
harie  (harl),  n.  [F.]  The  red- 
breasted  or  other  species  of  mer¬ 
ganser.  Local ,  Scot. 

Har'lech  group  ( h  ii  r'l  P  k ). 
[From  Harlech  in  Wales.]  Gcol. 
A  subdivision  of  the  lower  Cam¬ 
brian  system  in  Wales, 
har  le-qul'na  (hiir^f-kwe'nd  ; 
-ke'nd),n.  Female  harlequin.  R. 
har'le-quin-er  v  (-k  w  T  n-?  r-T  ; 
-kin-),  n.  Harlequinade.  Rare. 


harmonic  analysis,  the  resolution  of  the  actual  solution  of  a 
problem  into  the  sum  of  a  number  of  solutions  of  particu¬ 
lar  cases  of  the  problem,  and  the  composition  of  the  former 
out  of  the  latter.  Mathematically,  it  is  the  solving  of  a 
homogeneous  linear  differential  equation  under  initial  or 
boundary  conditions  such  as  make  it  determinate,  —a. 
analyzer,  a  Physics.  A  machine  for  the  automatic  resolution 
of  periodic  curves  into  the  component  sine  curves  of  which 
they  are  the  resultants,  b  Math.  An  integrator  for  deter¬ 
mining  the  integrals  that  appear  as  coefficients  in  Fou¬ 
rier  s  series.  —  h.  axis.  Math.,  a  ray  that  meets  a  curve  in 
the  harmonic  center  of  all  the  intersections  of  a  plane 
pencil  with  the  curve.  —  h.  close.  Music.  =  cadence.  —  h. 
complex,  Math.,  in  the  line  geometry,  a  quadratic  complex 
generated  (in  an  infinity  of  w'ays)  by  lines  meeting  two 
conicoids  harmonically.  —  h.  conics.  Math.,  two  conics  for 
"2?1  •  the  sum  of  the  products  of  the  corresponding  co¬ 
efficients  (in  the  equations)  is  0.  —  h.  conjugates.  See  har¬ 
monic  division. —  h.  current,  Elec.,sm  alternating  current 
the  variations  of  which  follow  the  law  of  a  harmonic,  or 
sine,  curve.  —  h.  curve.  Math.,  the  curve  whose  equation  is 
V  —  Q-  i  the  ordinates  being  fixed  multiples  of  the  sines 
of  the  abscissas.  For  a  ==  1,  this  becomes  the  sinusoid.  — 
h.  division,  Math.,  the  division  of  a  line  segment  at  two 
points,  internally  and  externally,  in  the  same  ratio.  — 
h.  function,  Math.,  any  real  function  u  that  satisfies  La- 
.  ,  ..  d2w  t  d2u  -  b'hi  r, 

places  equation  ^,2  +  ^2  +  0J5 =  °*  aild  alo,1S  with  its 

first  two  sets  of  derivatives  is  continuous  and  one-valued 
throughout  a  certain  region ;  more  esp..  such  a  solution 
of  Laplace’s  equation  in  only  two  variables,  x  and  y.  A 
complex  harmonic  function  is  the  algebraic  sum  of  any  num¬ 
ber  of  simple  harmonic  functions,  the  arguments  forming 
in  general  an  arithmetic  progression  •  —  with  a  constant 
term  added,  the  proper  mathematical  expression  for  any 
arbitrary  function.  See  Fourier’s  series.  The  term  may 
be  applied  to  similar  functions  of  several  independent 
variables.  —  h.  hand.  Music.  =  Guidonian  hand.  —  h.  inter¬ 
val.  Music.  See  interval,  6.  —  h.  law  of  Kepler,  As/ron., 
Kepler’s  third  law'.  See  Kepler’s  laws.  —  h.  mean,  Math.. 
the  reciprqcal  of  the  arithmetic  mean  of  the  reciprocals  of 
two  quantities.  —  h.  minor  mode  or  scale.  Music.  See  scale, 

3  a  (2)  b.—  h.  motion.  See  simple  harmonic  motion.  —  h. 
multiple  telegraph,  a  system  of  telegraphy  in  which  many 
messages  are  simultaneously  transmitted  over  the  same 
wire.  Its  operation  depends  on  the  synchronous  vibration 
of  pairs  of  reeds  at  the  sending  and  receiving  stations.  — 
h.  pencil,  Math.,  four  coplanar  copunctal  rays  that  cut 
every  transversal  in  a  harmonic  row.  —  h.  progression. 
Math.,  a  progression  the  reciprocals  of  w  hose  terms  are  in 
arithmetic  progression  ;  —  so  called  because  the  terms  vary 
as  the  lengths  of  strings  vibrating  to  the  harmonics  of  a 
fundamental  tone.  —  h.  range  or  row,  Math.,  four  collinear 
points  forming  two  pairs  of  harmonic  conjugates.  —  h. 
section.  =  harmonic  division.  —  h.  sequence  of  vowels.  Philo! . 
=  vowel  harmony.  — h.  series,  Math.,  the  series  1+ $-+-i+i+ 
k  .  .  .  —  h.  suture,  Anat an  articulation  by  simple  appo¬ 
sition  of  comparatively  smooth  surfaces  or  edges.  —  h 
\  Math.  Two  t . 


triad,  a  pi. 


)  triads  of  collinear  points  P,  Q ,  R 


and  p,  a,  r  such  that  Pp.  Qq.  Rr  +  Pq.  Qr.Rp  4-  Pr.  Qp.  Rq 
'  n~.  Qq.  0  ^  — 


The 


Pr.  Qq.  Rp  -v Pq.  Qp.  Rr~+  Pp. Qr. ~Rq  =  0.*  b  Musi\ 
common  chord  or  triad,  esp.  the  major  triad, 
har-mon'lc  (har-mbn'Tk),  n.  1.  Music  &  Acoustics,  a  A 
partial  tone,  „  ✓  \  ^ 

-  ^rrlVr 


sounded  by  a 
simple  vibration 
which  is  one  of 
the  component 
vibrations  of  a 
complex  musi¬ 
cal  tone.  The 
term  is  usually 
applied  to  any  of 
the  upper  par- 


C 

1 


c  g  c'  ey  7b\  c~d~e'“fy 
23  450  709  10  il  12 

Harmonic,  1  a.  If  the  note  C  be  sounded  on 
a  piano  the  resulting  tone  will  comprise  the 
simple  tone  C  (no.  1,  of  6G  vih.  per  sec.)  and 
the  other  partial  tones  indicated  (Nos.  7  Sc 
11  are  only  approximated). 


tial  tones  as  distinguished  from  the  fundamental,  which, 
however,  is  in  more  scientific  usage  called  the  first  har¬ 
monic.  See  tone,  2.  b  A  complex  overtone  having  an  upper 
partial  for  its  fundamental,  such  as  are  independently  pro¬ 
duced  by  touching  a  vibrating  string  at  certain  points. 

2  pi.  Elec.  In  an  alternating  current,  component  currents 
whose  frequency  is  some  multiple  of  the  fundamental  fre¬ 
quency. 

har  mon'i-ca  (-T-kri),  n.  [Fem.  fr.  L.  harmonious  har¬ 
monic.  See  harmonic,  o.]  Music,  a  An  instrument  in¬ 
vented  by  Benjamin  Franklin,  consisting  of  a  series  of  hemi¬ 
spherical  glasses  turning  on  an  axis  and  played  by  touching 
the  edges  with  the  dampened  finger,  b  An  instrument 
of  graduated  strips  of  glass  or  metal  hung  on  two  tapes, 
or  mounted  on  a  resonance  box,  and  struck  with  hammers. 
C  A  harm  on  icon  (b).  d  An  organ  stop  of  delicate  tone. 

har-mon'i-cal  (-T-k51),  a.  1.  Harmonic  (in  any  sense). 

2.  Gr.  Music.  =  enharmonic,  1.  Obs. 

har  mon'i-cal,  n.  Acoustics.  A  kind  of  harmonium  spe¬ 
cially  tuned  to  give  a  pure  scale,  with  24  overtones  of  the 
tone  of  66,  and  16  of  the  tone  of  132,  vibrations  per  second. 
It  has  an  appliance  called  a  harmonical  bar,  by  which  the 
first  16  harmonics  of  C  can  be  sounded  at  once,  except  the 
7th  and  14th,  which  can  be  added. 

har  mon'i  cal-ly,  adv.  1.  Harmoniously. 

2.  Music.  In  respect  to  harmony,  as  distinguished  from 
melody  ;  as,  a  passage  harmonically  correct. 

3.  Math.  In  harmonic  progression  or  division. 


har'le  quin-esque'  (-gsk'),  har - 
le-quln'ic  (kwin'Tk  ;  -kYn'Ik), 
a.  Characteristic  of  a  harlequin, 
har'le-quin-lsm  (-Yz’m),  n.  See 
-ISM. 

har'le-quln-ize,  v.  t.  To  arrange 
or  manage  fantastically. 

Har'ley  <  hiir'lY),  n.  “The  Man 
of  Feeling”  in  Mackenzie’s 
novel  of  that  name, 
har'lick-en  +  harlequin. 
har'lock  (har'huk),  n.  Prob.  cor¬ 
rupt.  of  charlock  or  of  hardock. 
har'lot  ize.  v.  t.  To  call,  make, 
or  treat  as,  a  harlot.  Obs. 
har'lot-ry,  a.  Lewd  ;  filthy  ; 
base  ;  worthless.  Obs. 
harm.  +  arm.  [of  harmel.I 
har'ma-la  (har'md-la).  Var.  I 
har'ma-lol  (har'md-151  ;  -151),  n. 
[harmala  +  -ol.]  Chem.  A  red 
crystalline  compound,  Ci2H12- 
ON2,  found  with  harmaline  and 
also  formed  from  it  artificially, 
har  'man.  n.  Obs.  Thieves'  Cant. 
a  pi.  The  stocks,  b  A  consta¬ 
ble  ;  —  called  also  harman  beck 
or  beak. 

harmd.  Harmed.  Ref.  Sp. 
harm'er,  n.  One  that  harms. 


har  me-say',  har/ml-say',  »«- 
terj.  An  exclamation  of  sorrow; 
—  with  alas.  Obs.  Scot. 
har'  mo-ge,  n.  [L.,  a  proper  min¬ 
gling  of  colors  or  sounds,  Gr. 
appoyr/  junction,  harmony.] 
Harmony  in  color  or  sound.  Obs. 
har-mo'ni-a  (har-m5'nY-d).  w. 
[L.,  harmony.]  Anat.  A  har¬ 
monic  suture. 

har  mo-ni'a-cal,  a.  Harmoni¬ 
ous  ;  harmonic.  Obs. 
har-mo'ni-an,  n.  [L.  harmonia 
harmony.]  A  musician.  Obs. 
har-mon'l-cal-nesB.n.  See -ness. 
har-mon'l  chord  (har-mSn'Y- 
k6rd),  n.  Music.  A  stringed  in¬ 
strument  in  which  a  violinlike 
tone  is  produced  by  the  action 
on  the  strings  of  wooden  wheels 
charged  with  resin  and  operated 
by  a  Keyboard. 

har-mon'i-ci  (-si),  n.  pi.  See 
harmonm  .  2  c. 

harimo-ni'ctan  (har'mfl-nTsh'- 
dn),  n.  A  student  or  master  of 
harmony  and  music.  Obs. 

Oxf.  E.  D. 

har  mon'l-clam  (h  a  r-m  6  n'T- 

slz’m),  w.  See -ism. 


food,  foot ;  out,  oil ;  chair  ;  go  ;  sing,  iqk  ;  then,  thin ;  nature,  verdure  (250) ;  K  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144) ;  boN ;  yet ;  zh  =  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Gums 
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HARPINS 


har  mon'i-con(har-m<5n'T-k<5n),  n.  ;  L.  pi.  -ica  (-ka).  [Gr. 
apfxovucoi >}  neut.  of  appotnKos.  See  harmonic.]  Music. 
a  =  harmonica  a  &  b-  b  A  small  wind  instrument,  played 
by  the  mouth,  in 
which  the  notes  are 
produced  by  free 
metallic  reeds,  one 

set  being  sounded  Harmonicon,  b. 

by  exhaling,  another  by  inhaling,  c  An  orchestriou. 
har  mon'ics  (-Iks),  n.  The  doctrine  or  science  of  musical 
sounds. 

har-mo'ni-ous  (har-mo'nl-ws),  a.  [Cf.  F.  harmonieux.  See 
harmony.]  1.  Having  parts  adapted  and  proportioned  to 
each  other  ;  being  in  harmony  in  all  its  parts  or  with 
something  else ;  symmetrical ;  congruous  ;  in  accord. 

God  hath  made  the  intellectual  world  harmonious  and  beau¬ 
tiful  without  us.  Locke. 


2.  Marked  by  harmony,  or  agreement  in  action  or  feeling  ; 
living  in  peace  and  friendship ;  free  from  discord  ;  as,  a 
harmonious  family  ;  a  harmonious  discussion. 

3.  Vocally  or  musically  concordant ;  agreeably  consonant ; 
pleasant-sounding  ;  marked  by  harmony. 

—  har  mo'ni  ous  ly,  adv.  —  har  mo'ni  ous  ness,  n. 
har  mon'i  phoil  (har-m<5n'T-f5n)  )  n.  [Gr.  ap/xovia  har- 
har-mon'l- phone  (har-m5n'T-fon)  j  mony  -f-  <f>  to  v  y 
sound.]  Music.  An  obsolete  wind  instrument  with  a  key¬ 
board,  in  which  the  sound,  which  resembled  the  oboe,  was 
produced  by  the  vibration  of  thin  metallic  plates,  inclosed 
within  a  tube,  which  was  blow  n  through  like  a  clarinet, 
har'mo-nist  (har'mo-nTst),  n.  [Cf.F.  harmoniste .]  1.  One 
who  shows  the  agreement  or  harmony  of  corresponding 
passages  of  different  authors,  as  of  the  four  Evangelists. 

2.  Music,  a  A  musical  composer  or  performer,  b  One 
having  special  knowledge  of,  or  skill  in  applying,  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  harmony,  c  pi.  A  school  of  Greek  theorists  headed 
by  Aristoxenus  (b.  about  b.  c.  354),  a  pupil  of  Aristotle, 
who  based  the  principles  of  music  on  the  subjective  effects 
of  tones,  and  not  on  their  mathematical  relations,  as  was 
done  by  the  Pythagoreans. 

3.  A  poet.  Rare. 

4.  One  who  brings  anything,  or  various  things,  into  har¬ 
mony  or  a  harmonious  whole  ;  a  harmonizer. 

6.  [cap.]  =  Harmonite. 

har  mo  nis'tlc  (-nis'tik),  a.  Of  or  pert,  to,  or  characteristic 
of,  a  harmony  or  harmonist ;  aa,  harmonistic  methods, 
harmo-nls'tic,  n.  Harmonistic  learning  or  study,  esp.  that 
relating  to  harmony  of  the  Scriptures.  See  harmony,  4. 
Har'mo  nite  (har'mo-nit),  n.  Eccl.  Hist.  One  of  a  com¬ 
munistic  religious  sect,  founded  in  Wurttemberg  in  the  18th 
century,  composed  of  followers  of  George  Rapp,  a  weaver. 
In  1803  a  portion  of  this  sect  settled  in  Pennsylvania.  In 
1825  it  founded  the  settlement  of  Economy,  and  its  mem¬ 
bers  have  since  sometimes  been  known  as  Economites. 
har-mo'ni-um  (har-mo'nT-wm),  ?i.  [NL.  :  cf.  F.  harmoni¬ 
um.  See  harmony.]  Music.  Au  instrument,  resembling 
a  small  organ  and  esp.  designed  for  church  music,  in  which 
the  tones  are  produced  by  forcing  air  by  means  of  a  bel¬ 
lows  through  free  metallic  reeds.  It  is  now  made  with  one 
or  two  keyboards,  and  has  pedals  and  stops.  Sometimes, 
any  of  several  other  kinds  of  reed  organ  (which  see), 
har'mo-nize  (har'mo-niz),  v.  ?.;  har'mo-nized  (-nlzd);  har'- 
mo-niz'ing  (-nlz'Tug).  [Cf.  F.  harmoniser.]  1.  To  play 
or  sing  in  harmony  Obs.  &  R. 

2-  To  agree  in  action,  adaptation,  or  effect  on  the  mind  ; 
to  agree  in  sense  or  purport  ;  to  agree  in  seutiment,  emo¬ 
tion,  or  the  like  ;  as,  the  parts  of  a  mechanism  harmonize  ; 
these  colors  harmonize  ;  our  passions  harmonize. 

3.  To  be  in  peace  and  friendship,  as  individuals,  families. 

4.  Music.  To  unite  in  an  effect  of  consonance  ;  to  form  a 
concord  ;  as,  the  tones  harmonize  perfectly. 

Syn.  —  See  correspond. 

har'mo-nize,  v.  t.  1.  To  make  harmonious;  to  bring  into 
accord  ;  to  adjust  in  fit  proportions  ;  to  cause  to  agree  ;  to 
show  the  agreement  of  ,  to  reconcile  the  apparent  contra¬ 
diction  of  ;  as,  mutual  understanding  will  do  much  to  har¬ 
monize  men  and  their  differences. 

A  music  harmonizing  our  wild  cries.  Tennyson. 
2.  Music.  To  accompany  with  harmony  ;  to  provide  with 
parts,  as  an  air,  or  melody. 

har-mon'o-graph  (har-m5n'o-graf),  n.  [Gr.  dp/xovla  har¬ 
mony  -f-  -graph.']  An  instrument,  usually  a  combination  of 
two  pendulums,  for  combining  and  autographically  record¬ 
ing  two  or  more  vibrations,  esp.  two  simple  harmonic  mo¬ 
tions  at  right  angles,  in  a  single  curve  ;  an  instrument  for 
drawing  Lissajous  figures.  Cf.  sympalmograph. 
har  inon'o-gram  (-gr£m),  n.  [Gr.  dpixovia  harmony  -J- 
-gram.]  A  curve  obtained  by  such  an  instrument  as  the 
harmonograph  or  the  sympalmograph. 
har'mo-nom'e-ter  (har'mo-nSm'e-ter),  n.  [Gr.  ap/xovta 
harmony  -j-  - meter :  cf.  F.  harmon ombtre.]  An  instrument 
for  measuring  the  harmonic  relations  of  sounds.  It  is 
often  a  monochord  furnished  with  movable  bridges, 
har'mo-ny  (har'ino-nT),  n. ;  pi.  -nies  (-nTz).  [ME.  ar- 
monye ,  OF.  armonie  (cf .  It.  armonia ),  F.  hamnonie ,  L.  har¬ 
monic ,  Gr.  ap/xovia  joint,  proportion,  concord,  fr.  ap/xos 
a  fitting  or  joining.]  1.  The  just  adaptation  of  parts  to  each 
other  in  any  system  or  combination  of  things,  or  in  things 
intended  to  form  a  connected  whole  ;  such  an  agreement 
between  the  different  parts  of  a  design  or  composition  as  to 
produce  unity  of  effect  or  an  aesthetically  pleasing  whole  ; 
as,  the  harmony  of  the  universe. 

How  parts  relate  to  parte,  or  they  to  whole, 

The  body’s  harmony.  Pope. 

2.  Concord  or  agreement  in  facts,  opinions,  manners,  in¬ 
terests,  etc. ;  good  correspondence  ;  peace  and  friendship  ; 
as,  friends  who  live  and  act  in  harmony. 

3.  Music,  a  Generally :  Musical  consonance  ;  tuneful 


sound  ;  music  regarded  as  an  agreeable  blending  of  tones ; 
a  concord.  “  Angelic  harmonies."  Milton,  b  The  com¬ 
bination  of  simultaneous  tones  into  a  chord  ;  a  triad  ;  as, 
the  dominant  harmony ,  the  triad  based  on  the  dominant. 
C  The  structure  of  a  piece  of  music  according  to  the  com¬ 
position,  progression,  and  modulation  of  its  chords  ;  —  dis¬ 
tinguished  from  its  melody  and  its  rhythm.  It  is  two-part , 
three-part ,  etc.,  according  to  the  number  of  its  voice  parts. 
It  is  close  when  its  three  upper  voice  parts  lie  within  the 
compass  of  an  octave  ;  it  is  open%  dispersed ,  or  extended 
when  one  (or  more  than  one)  voice  part  is  so  placed  that,  by 
transposing  it  an  octave,  it  would  fall  between  two  others, 
d  The  science  of  the  structure,  relation,  and  progression  of 
chords.  As  distinguished  from  counterpoint ,  which  is  his¬ 
torically  earlier,  harmony  regards  the  voice  parts  vertically 
rather  than  horizontally,  and  treats  of  intervals,  chords, 
voice  progression,  suspensions,  etc.,  tonality,  cadences, 
modulation,  and  thorough  bass.  Its  development  followed 
the  establishment  of  the  major  and  minor  modes  in  place 
of  the  ecclesiastical,  and  the  introduction  of  equal  temper¬ 
ament. 

4.  A  literary  work  which  brings  together  or  arranges  sys¬ 
tematically  parallel  passages  of  historians  respecting  the 
same  events,  and  shows  their  agreement  or  consistency;  as, 
a  harmony  of  the  Gospels. 

6.  Anat.  A  harmonic  suture. 

Syn.  —  Harmony,  melody.  Harmony  suggests  the  pleas¬ 
ing  concord  of  simultaneous  sounds  or  strains  differing  in 
pitch  or  quality ;  melody,  the  agreeable  arrangement  of 
successive  musical  sounds  in  a  single  strain, 
harmony  of  the  spheres,  the  doctrine  promulgated  by  the 
Pythagoreans  that  the  celestial  spheres  are  separated  by 
intervals  corresponding  to  the  relative  lengths  of  strings 
which  produce  harmonious  tones.  —  h.  of  vowels.  =  vowel 

HARMONY. 

har'most  (har'mSst),  n.  [Gr.  ap^oo-TTj?,  fr.  dpp6£eiv  to 
join,  arrange,  command.]  Gr.  Antiq.  A  governor  appoint¬ 
ed  by  the  Spartans  over  subject  towns  and  people. 

har'mo-tome  (har'mo-tom),  n.  [Gr.  ap/xos  joint  -f-  re/xve iv 
to  cut :  cf.  F.  harmotome.]  Min.  A  hydrous  silicate  of  alu¬ 
minium,  barium,  and  potassium,  usually  in  white  cruciform 
monoclinic  crystals;  cross-stone.  H.,  4.5.  Sp.  gr.,  2.44-2.50. 

har'ness  ( har'nSs),  n.  [ME.  harneis,  harnes ,  OF.  hameis , 
herneis ,  F.  harnais,  harnois ;  of  uncertain  origin  ;  cf.  Icel. 
herr  army,  nest  provisions.]  1.  The  complete  dress  or 
trappings,  esp.  in  i  military  sense,  of  a  man  or  a  horse ; 
hence,  in  general,  defensive  armor  of  man  or  horse,  includ¬ 
ing  all  defensive  weapons.  Archaic  or  Hist. 

At  least  we  ’ll  die  with  harness  on  our  back.  Shak. 
2.  The  gear  or  tackle  (other  than  a  yoke)  of  a  draft  animal, 
esp.  of  a  horse,  dog,  or  goat.  A  horse’s  harness  usually 
comprises  the  head  harness,  including  bridle,  lines,  check- 
rein,  etc. ;  the  breast  harness,  including  breastband,  or 
collar  and  hames  with  yoke  straps,  and  traces  or  tugs,  etc. ; 
and  the  body  harness,  including  the  saddle,  belly  bands, 
crupper,  breeching,  etc. 


Single  Harness.  1  Rein  ;  2  Overcheck  Rein  :  3  Checkhook  ; 
4  Terret ;  5  Crownpiece  ;  6  Front  ;  7  Blind  ;  8  Face  Piece  of 
Overcheck;  9  Cheek  Piece;  10  Throatlatch  ;  11  Neck  Strap; 
12  Breastband,  or  Breast  Collar  ;  13  Saddle  ;  14  Bellvband  ; 
15  Breeching  Strap  ;  16  Breeching,  or  Breeching  Body  ;  17 
Crupper  ;  18  Hip  Strap  ;  19  Trace. 


Double  Harness.  1, 1  Reins  ;  2  Check,  Bridle,  or  Side,  Rein  ; 
6,  7,  9,  10,  16, 18, 19  same  as  in  Single  Harness  ;  13  Back  Pad  ;  14 
Billet ;  20  Collar  ;  21  Hame  ;  22  Breast  Strap  ;  23  Chokestrap  (22 
A  23  fasten  to  the  Neck  Yoke  supporting  the  Pole);  24  Side  Strap  ; 
25  Back  Strap  ;  26  Breeching  Stay  ;  27  Diagram  showing  Cross¬ 
ing  of  Lines  ;  28  Belly  band  ;  29  Collar  Strap  ;  30  Lazy  Strap. 


3.  Tackle,  gear,  or  equipment  of  any  kind  ;  the  mounting 
or  finishing  parts;  armament ;  furniture.  Obs.  or  R.,  ex¬ 
cept  in  specific  uses  ;  as:  the  mechanism  and  gear  by  which 
a  large  bell  is  suspended  and  rung. 

4.  Weaving.  The  part  of  a  loom  comprising  the  heddles, 
with  their  means  of  support  and  motion,  by  which  the 
threads  of  the  warp  are  alternately  raised  and  depressed. 
6.  a  The  genitals.  Obs.  b  Matters;  property  ;  gear.  Obs. 

har'ness  (har'ngs),  v.  t.  ;  har'nessed  (-n6st);  har'ness-ing. 
[ME.  harneisen;  cf.  F.  hamacher ,  OF.  hameschier.]  1.  To 
dress  in  or  equip  with  armor  for  war;  to  accouter;  arm; 
also,  to  mount ;  ornament ;  apparel.  Archaic. 

Harnessed  in  rugged  steel.  Rowe. 

A  gay  dagger, 

Harnessed  well  and  sharp  as  point  of  spear.  Chaucer. 

2.  To  equip  or  furnish  for  defense.  Obs. 

3.  To  make  ready  for  draft ;  to  put  harness  on,  as  a  horse  ; 
hence,  to  prepare  for,  or  devote  or  constrain  to,  work. 

Harnessed  to  some  regular  profession.  J.  C .  Shairp. 
har'nessed  (har'ngst),  p.  p.  of  harness.  Specif.:  p.  a. 
Marked  with  stripes  of  color  suggestive  of  a  harness, 
harnessed  antelope,  any  of  several  antelopes,  as  the  bosch- 
bok  and  guib,  of  the  genus  Tragelaphus.  with  striped 
markings.  The  females  are  hornless,  and  differently  col¬ 
ored  from  the  males. 

harness  race.  A  race  between  horses  harnessed  to  vehicles* 
as  in  trotting  or  pacing  races ;  —  disting,  from  a  running 
race ,  in  which  horses  are  ridden.  — harness  racing, 
har'ness  ry  (har'nes-rl),  n. ;  pi.  -ries  (-riz).  Harness©* 
or  parts  of  harness,  considered  collectively ;  also,  a  har¬ 
ness  store. 


harp  (harp),  n.  [ME.  harpe,  AS.  hearpe  ;  akin  to  D.  harpy 
G.  harfe ,  OHG.  harpha ,  Dan.  harpe ,  Icel.  &  Sw.  harpa.] 
1.  Music.  An  instrument  of  strings  generally  set  in  an  open 
frame  and 
plucked  with 
the  fingers.  It 
is  of  ancient  ori¬ 
gin,  various 
types  having 
been  in  use 
among  the 
Egyptians,  As¬ 
syrians,  He¬ 
brews,  and  early 
Celts.  The  mod- 

ern  orchestral  1  Medieval  Harp. 


2  Modern  Harp. 
a  Pedestal  ;  b 
Peduls;  c  Back; 
d  Soundboard; 
e  Neck  with 
Wrest  pine ;  / 

Pillar. 


harp,  as  perfect¬ 
ed  in  1810  by  Se¬ 
bastian  Erard, 
has  a  triangular 
frame,  consist¬ 
ing  of  a  large, 
hollow,  and  ta¬ 
pering  back  (with  the  sound¬ 
board).  a  vertical  pillar ,  and  a 
curved  neck ,  to  which  the  strings 
are  attached  by  wrest  pins.  Its 
pedestal  is  equipped  with  seven 
pedals,  each  of  which  raises  all 
strings  of  the  same  letter  name 
one  half  step  by  a  partial  move-  « 
ment  (the  only  one  in  single-action  harps),  and  a  whole  step 
by  a  complete  movement.  There  are  usually  46  strings, 
tuned  diatonically  in  the  key  of  C  flat,  with  a  compass  of 
6£  octaves  above  Cb.  (See  pitch.)  C  and  F  strings  are 
colored  for  ease  of  finding.  The  harp  has  the  fullest  and 
richest  tone  of  all  plucked  string  instruments,  and  is  well 
suited  for  accompanying  the  voice.  Its  most  characteristic 
effects  are  of  a  rippling  sweetness.  See  arpeggio. 

2.  [cap.]  Astron.  The  constellation  Lyra. 

3.  Any  of  various  contrivances  suggestive  of  a  harp  ;  as : 
a  Any  of  various  screens  or  sieves  for  grain,  coal,  sand,  etc. 
Scot,  b  A  grating  in  a  scutching  machine  to  screen  the 
cotton  as  it  is  driven  forward  by  the  revolving  beater.  C 
Astron.  Instruments.  In  an  equatorial  mounting,  the  star 
tionary  frame  supporting  the  polaxis.  d  Elec.  Railways. 


=  TROLLEY  HARP. 

Harp  of  Arthur,  a  star,  not  improbably  Vega,  “  the  Harp 
star,”  in  the  constellation  of  Lyra. 

Dost  thou  know  the  star 

"We  call  the  Harp  of  Arthur  up  in  heaven  ?  Tennyson. 
harp,  v.  t.  ;  harper  (harpt) ;  harp'ing.  [AS.  hearpian . 
See  harp,  n.]  1.  To  play  (a  tune,  notes,  etc.)  on  the  harp. 

2.  To  give  expression  to  ;  to  voice  ;  to  sound  forth  as  from 
a  harp;  — often  with  an  implication  of  having  guessed  or  dis¬ 
covered  what  is  uttered. 

Thou  haBt  hai-ped  my  fear  aright.  Shak. 

3.  To  bring,  effect,  or  act  on,  in  a  specified  way  by  harping. 

He  could  harp  his  wife  up  out  of  Hell.  Tennyson. 

4.  To  pluck  ;  to  twang,  as  a  string.  Obs.  Oxf.  E.  D. 
harp,  v.  i.  1.  To  play  the  harp  ;  also,  to  sound  like  a  harp. 

Harpers,  harping  with  their  harps.  Rev.  xiv.  2. 
2.  Fig.  :  To  dwell  on  or  recur  to  a  subject  tediously  or 
monotonously  ;  to  refer  to  something  repeatedly  or  contin¬ 
ually  ;  —  with  on  or  upon ,  formerly  with  of. 

Harping  on  what  I  am, 

Not  what  he  knew  I  was.  Shak. 


to  harp  at,  to  guess  at.  Obs.  Off.  E.  D.  —  to  h.  on  one  (or  a 
particular)  string,  to  dwell  persistently  upon  one  subject. 

Harp  not  on  that  string ,  madam  ;  that  is  past.  Shak. 
Har'pa'gon'  (ar'pa'gfiN'),  n.  [F.,  fr.  L.  harpago  a  rapa¬ 
cious  person.]  The  hero  of  Moliere’s  comedy  of  “L’Avare.” 
He  is  a  notorious  usurer  and  miser,  who  hoards  his  money 
in  a  coffer,  which  falls  into  the  hands  of  his  son,  Cl^ante, 
whose  sweetheart  Harpagon  wishes  to  marry.  He  yields 
in  favor  of  his  son  to  get  back  his  coffer, 
harp'er  (har'per),  n.  [AS.  hearpere.]  1.  A  player  on  the 
harp ;  a  minstrel. 

2.  Any  of  various  Irish  coins  formerly  current ;  —  from  the 
emblem  of  a  harp  borne  by  them.  Specif.,  the  harp  shil¬ 
ling,  a  silver  coin  which  passed  for  ninepence  in  England, 
harp'lngs  (har'pTngz),  harp'ins  (-pTnz),  n.  pi.  Shipbuild¬ 
ing.  a  The  wales  round  the  bow  of  a  vessel  made  stouter 


har  mo-nis'ti-cal-ly,  adv.  of 

HARMONISTIC. 

har'mo-ni-za'tion  (har'mS-nY- 
za'shun  ;  -nT-za'shan),  n.  Act 
of  harmonizing, 
har'mo-niz  er  "(har'mfi-nTz'er), 
n.  One  who  harmonizes, 
harmout.  Var.  of  karmouth. 
ham  (harn),  n.  tf  a.  Contr.  of 
harden,  fabric, 
harn  (harn;  dial,  also  an),  n. 
[Cf.  Icel.  hjarni ,  Dan.  hierne , 
akin  to  G.  him.]  The  brains  ; 
the  brain;  —  usually  in  pi.  Ohs. 
or  Scot.  6c  Dial.  Eng.  [Bih.  j 
H&r'na-pher  (har'na-f?r).  D.  | 


Har'ne  pher  ( hiir'n~-f?r  ;  har- 
ne'fSr).  Bib.  [obs.  pi.  of  harn.| 
harnes.  Obs.  vnr.  of  harness  ;| 
har'ness-tear'er,  n.  An  armor- 
bearer.  Obs. 

harness  cask.  Naut.  A  tub 
containing  salted  meats  for 
dailv  use.  [nesses.  I 

har'neBS-er,  n.  One  who  har- 1 
harness  hitch.  See  knot,  1. 
har'ness-ment,  n.  Equipment, 
esp.  defensive  armor.  Obs. 
harness  plate.  Electroplated 
ware  used  on  harness.  [cask.  I 
harness  tub.  Naut.  A  harness! 
har'nest.  Harnessed.  Ref.  Sp. 


har'net.  d*  hornet. 
h&rnoys.  *f*  harness. 
harn'pan\  n.  Brainpan;  skull. 
Obs.  or  Scot.  6c  Dial.  Eng. 
haro.  Var.  of  harrow,  interj.  ; 
obs.  var.  of  harrow,  to  harry. 
Ha'rod  ( ha'rOd).  Bib. 

Ha-ro'di  (ha-ro'dl).  D.  Bib. 
Ha'rod-ite  (ha'r5d-Tt),  Ha'ro- 
rite  (ha'ro-rlt).  Bib. 

Ha-ro'eh  (ha-ro'g).  Bib. 
Har'old  (hftr'uld),  n.  TAS. 
Harold,  Harald ;  cf.  Dan.  Har- 
ald ,  and  AS.  here  army  and 
ivealdan  to  rule,  manage,  wield. ] 
Masc.  prop.  name.  F.  Harold 


(fi/r81d')  ;  It.  A raldo  (a-riil'dS), 
Aroldo  (a-rnl'd5). 

Harold,  Chllde.  See  Childe 
Harold. 

harolde.  d*  herald. 
Ha-ro'maph  (ha-ro'm&f).  D. 

Bib. 

Ha-ro'Beth  (-sSth).  D.  Bib. 
Ha-ro'sheth  (-sheth).  Bib. 
harow.  d*  arrow. 
harowe.  d*  harrow. 

Har'pa  (har'pd),  n.  [L.,  harp, 
of  G.  origin.]  Zool.  The  genus 
of  rachiglossate  gastropods  con¬ 
sisting  of  the  harp  shells.  It  is 
the  chief  or  only  genus  of  the 


family  Harpidae. 
har'pa-gon  (h  a  r'p  a-g5  n),  or 
har'pa-go.  n.  [L.  harpago ,  Gr. 
aprrdyrj  hook,  rake.]  A  grap¬ 
pling  iron  ;  a  harpoon. 

Har  pa-gor'nis  (-gSr'nYs),  n. 
[NL.  ;  Gr.  ap7ra£,  -ayo?,  rob¬ 
bing,  rapacious  +  op^i?  bird.] 
Paleon.  A  genus  of  raptorial 
birds  much  larger  than  any  ex¬ 
isting  eagle,  found  in  the  Pleis¬ 
tocene  of  New  Zealand. 
Har'pa-lus  (h  ii  r'p  a-1  H  s),  n. 
NL.,  fr.  Gr.  apnaAeos  greedy  ; 
cf.  dpnd^eLV  to  seize.]  Zool.  A 


genus  of  carabid  beetles  contain¬ 
ing  species  of  flattened  form  and 
dark  color.  It  is  the  type  of  a 
large  subfamily  or  section.  Har/- 
pa-li'nae  (-ll'ne),  syn.  Har-pal'- 
1-des  ( har-p&l'Y-dez). 
har'per.  Obs.  erron.  var.  of 
harpy. 

harp'er-ess,  n.  A  female  harper. 
Har'pl-dae  (har'pT-de),  n.  pi. 
[NL.]  Zool.  See  IIarpa. 
harpler.  -Obs.  erron.  var.  of 
harpy.  Shak. 

harping  iron  or  spear.  [F. 
harper  to  grip.  See  harpoon.] 
A  harpoon.  Obs.  or  Dial. 


ale,  senate,  c&re,  &m,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofd ;  eve,  Svent,  end,  recent,  maker ;  Ice,  ill ;  old,  JSbey,  orb,  8dd,  s8ft,  connect ;  use,  unite,  firn,  up,  circus,  menu ; 

U  Foreign  Word.  d*  Obsolete  Variant  of.  -(-combined  with.  =  equals. 
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than  the  rest  of  the  strakes  to  sustain  the  shocks  due  to 
plunging,  b  Timbers  used  during  construction  to  sup¬ 
port  the  frames  at  the  ends  of  a  vessel, 
harp  lute  A  kind  of  guitar  having  a  dital,  or 
thumb  key,  by  which  the  strings  may  be  raised 
chromatically  in  pitch. 

Har-poc'ra-tes  (har-p5k'rd-tez),  n  [Gr.  ‘Apiro- 
#cpaT77?,  fr.  Egypt.  Heru-p-khart  Hr  rus  the  young- 
er.]  Egypt.  Myth.  The  god  of  the  morning  sun, 
or  Horus  as  a  child,  represented  as  a  naked  boy 
with  a  single  lock  of  hair  (sign  of  childhood),  and 
with  a  finger  resting  on  the  lips, 
har-poon'  (har-poon'),  7i.  [F.  harpon,  akin  to 

F.  harper  to  take  and  grasp  strongly,  harpe  a 
dog’s  claw,  harpin  boat  hook  ;  peril,  fr.  L.  harpe 
a  sickle-shaped  sword,  Gr.  apnrj  the  kite,  sickle  ; 
prob.  influenced  by  F.  harpe  harp.  Cf.  harp.] 

A  barbed  spear  or  javelin  used  to  strike  large  fish, 
whales,  etc.  It  consists  of  a  long  shank,  with  a 
broad,  fiat,  triangular  head,  often  sharpened  at 
both  edges,  and  is  thrown  by  hand,  or  discharged, 
from  a  gun.  A  rope  is  attached  to  fasten  the 
prey  to  the  boat  or  buoy  until  killed, 
har-poon',  v.  t. ;  har-pooned'  (-poond');  har- 
poon'ino.  [Cf.  F.  harponneur.]  To  strike,  Part  of  Eski- 

catch,  or  kill  with  a  harpoon.  mo  Toggle- 

har-poon'er(-er),7*.  [Cf.  F.  harpooner.]  One  hcad  *?ar- 
whose  duty  it  is  to  throw  or  fire  a  harpoon.  poou- 
harpoon  fork.  A  kind  of  hayfork,  for  loading  and  unload¬ 
ing  hay.  See  pork,  Illnst. 
harp  seal.  A  com¬ 
(Phoca  grcenlandi-  B 

ca).  The  adult  males 
have  a  light-colored 

body,  with  a  harp-  ■TrmfbAO 

shaped  mark  of  m ,>*=-  wWlSwAV 
black  on  each  side, 
and  the  face  and 
throat  black,  and 

are  called  also  sad-  c  ,  ....  ■  .. 

dler  or  saddleback.  HarP  Seal-  A  Male  >  female. 

The  young  are  called  bluesides. 

harp  shell-  Any  rachiglossate  gastropod  shell  of  the 
genus  Harpa ,  of  tropical  seas.  They 
are  of  large  size,  having  beautifully 
variegated  colors  and  prominent  ribs 
on  the  surface. 

harp'si-chord  (harp'sl-kord),  n. 

[OF.  harpechorde ,  in  which  the  harpe 
is  of  German  origin.  See  harp  ; 
chord.]  Music.  A  harp-shaped  wire- 
stringed  instrument,  the  immediate 
precursor  of  the  piano,  in  use  from 
the  16th  to  the  18th  century,  and  re¬ 
sembling  in  form  and  arrangement 
the  grand  piano,  but  yielding  its  tones 
by  the  plucking  of  its  strings  by  quill 
or  leather  points,  set  in  jacks,  which 
were  operated  from  the  keyboard 
Each  key  might  have  from  one  to 
four  strings,  one  of  which,  in  the 
double  harpsichord ,  was  tuned  an  octave  higher.  Two  key 
boards  were  sometimes 
employed  for  different 
effects.  Its  tone  was 
weak  and  tinkling, 
without  gradation  of 
loudness.  —  harp's! 
chord  1st.  n. 

Har  pul'll-a  (har-pul'- 
T-a),n.  [NL.,  prob.  fr. 
the  native  name.]  Bot. 

A  genus  of  tropical 
Asiatic  and  African  sap- 
indaceous  trees,  having 
pinnate  leaves,  panicles 
of  greenish  flowers,  and 
red  or  orange-colored  Harpsichord, 

fruit.  Also  [/.<?.],  a  tree  of  this  genus.  Several  species  have 
valuable  wood,  as  the  harpula  (//.  cupanioides)  of  India 
and  the  Moreton  Bay  tulipwood  (H.  pendula)  of  Australia. 
Har'py  (har'pT),  n. ;  pi.  -pies  (-pTz).  [F.  harpie ,  L.  har¬ 

py  ia,  Gr.  apmna,  fr.  the  root  of  apira^eiv  to  snatch,  to 
seize.  Cf.  rapacious.]  1.  Class.  Myth.  A  monster  usually 
represented  as  having  a 
woman’s  head  and  upper 
part  of  the  body  and  a 
bird’s  wings,  tail,  legs, 
and  claws.  The  Harpies 
are  usually  malign  crea¬ 
tures  who  snatch  up  and 
carry  off  the  souls  of  the 
dead  or  execute  divine 
vengeance  by  seizing  or 
defiling  the  food  of  their 
victim  (cf .  Phineus) . 

Originally,  they  seem  to 
have  been  personifica¬ 
tions  of  devastating 
winds.  Their  number 


3 

Harp  Shell  ( Harpa 
articularis ). 


Gorgon-headed  Harpy  (from  a 
Greek  Vase). 


varies  in  different  accounts :  as  three,  they  were  Aello, 
Ocypete,  and  Celaeno,  or  Poaarge. 

2.  [I.  c.]  One  who  is  rapacious  or  ravenous ;  an  extortioner. 

The  harpies  about  all  pocket  the  pool  Goldsmith . 

3.  [/.  c.]  Short  for  harpy  eagle,  harpy  bat. 

harpy  bat  a  Either  of  two  East  Indian  fruit  bats,  having 
prominent  tubular  nostrils.  They  constitute  the  genus 
Nyctimene ,  of  which  N.  cephalotes  is  the  best-known, 
b  An  East  Indian  insectivorous  bat  ( Harpiocephalus 
harpia). 

harpy  eagle.  1.  A  large 

eagle  ( Thrasaetus  harpy m) 
having  a  double  crest  on 
the  head  and  remarkably 
strong  bill  and  claws, found 
in  northern  South  and  Cen¬ 
tral  America,  and  occa¬ 
sionally  north  as  far  as 
southern  Texas. 

2.  A  large  eagle  ( Pithe - 
cophaga  jefferyi)  of  the 
Philippines,  said  to  live 
chiefly  on  monkeys. 

har'que-bus  (har'kwe- 
bus),  har'que  buse,  ar'- 
que  bus  Car'-),  n.  [F.  ar¬ 
quebuses  OF.  harquebuses 
fr.  D.  haakbus  or  G.  haken- 
buchses  prop.,  a  gun  with  a 
hook  ;  prob.  influenced  by 
It.  arcobugiOs  archibugiOs 


of  timber  or  metal  crossing  each  other,  and  set  with  iron 
or  wooden  teeth.  It  is  drawn  over  plowed  land  to  level  it 
and  break  the  clods,  to  stir  the  soil,  or  to  cover  seed. 


Harpy  Eagle  ( Thrasaetus 
harpyia). 


Harquebus. 


archibusOs  fr.  the  G.  word,  confused  with  It.  area  bow  and 
huso,  bugiOs  hollow,  pierced.  Cf.  hackbut.]  1.  A  portable 
firearm,  invented 
about  the  middle  of 
the  15th  century, 
having  a  matchlock 
operated  by  a  trig¬ 
ger,  or,  later,  a 
wheel  lock  or,  perhaps,  a  flint.  They  were  at  first  so 
heavy  as  to  be  fired  from  a  support,  to  which  they  were 
attached  by  a  fixed  hook,  but  later  were  sometimes  made 
lighter  and  fired  without  support.  The  earlier  and  heavier 
varieties  were  often  called  harquebuses  4  croc.  The  harque¬ 
bus  was  superseded  by  the  musket  tow  ard  the  close  of  the 
16th  century. 

2.  A  soldier,  or  soldiery,  armed  with  the  harquebus;  a 
harquebusier. 

har  que  bus  ade'  (har'kwe-bus-ad'),  n.  [F.  arquebusade 
shot  of  a  harquebus  ;  eau  d’ arquebusade  a  vulnerary  for 
gunshot  wounds.]  1.  A  shot  or  discharge  of  a  harque¬ 
bus  ;  a  volley  from  harquebuses. 

2.  A  distilled  wrater  from  a  variety  of  aromatic  plants,  as 
rosemary,  millefoil,  etc.,  orig.  used  as  a  vulnerary, 
har'que-bus  er-y  (har'kwe-bus'er-T),  n.  [F.  arquebuserie.] 
The  use,  or  fire,  of  harquebuses  in  battle  ;  harquebusiers 
considered  as  an  arm  of  the  service.  Obs.  or  Hist. 
har'que  bus  ier'  (har'kwe-bus-er'),  arque-bus-ier'  (ar'- 
kwe-),  n.  [F.  arquebusier .]  A  soldier  armed  with  a  har¬ 
quebus  or,  perhaps,  sometimes  with  other  guns, 
har'ri -dan  (h&r'T-ddn),  n.  [F.  haridelle  a  w'orn-out  horse, 
jade.]  A  worn-out  strumpet ;  a  vixenish  woman  ;  a  hag. 
har'ri-er  (-er),  n.  [From  hare,  n.]  One  of  a  breed  of 
hounds,  resem¬ 
bling  the  fox 
hound,  but 
smaller,  used 
for  hunting 
hares. 

har'ri  er,  n.  [From 

harry.]  1.  One  who 
harries. 

2.  Any  of  certain 
hawks  constituting 
the  genus  Circus. 

They  feed  chiefly 
on  small  mammals, 
reptiles,  and  in¬ 
sects,  which  they 
hunt  by  flying  low  Harrier. 

over  open  ground.  They  usually  nest  on  the  ground,  and 
the  sexes  differ  in  color  in  most  species.  The  hen  harrier 
and  marsh  harrier  of  Europe  and  the  marsh  hawk  of 
America  (see  these  terms)  are  well-known  examples. 

3.  A  drover.  Obs. 

har'row,  har'o  (hSr'o),  interj.  [OF.  harou ,  harau ,  haro.] 

1.  Help!  Halloo!;  —  used  as  an  exclamation  of  distress; 

a  call  for  succor ;  an  ancient  hue  and  cry.  Obs.  or 
Archaic.  “  Harroir  and  well  away  !  ”  Spenser. 

Harrow  !  alas  !  here  lies  my  fellow  slain  Chaucer. 

2.  In  the  Channel  Islands  and  Normandy,  a  cry  [in  the 
form  haro']  of  legal  protest  against  aggression  or  wrong,  to 
be  followed  by  an  action  in  court.  Obs.  or  Archaic. 

har'row  (hSr'o),  v.  t. ;  har'rowed  (-od) ;  har'row-ing. 
[See  harry.]  To  harry  ;  ravage  ;  spoil ;  oppress.  Ai'chaic. 

Christ  spoiled,  or  (as  they  were  wont  to  speak)  harrowed 
Hell.  Css  her  (  Ox/.  E.  D. ). 

har'row  (hSr'o),  n.  [ME.  harowe ,  harwe;  cf.  D.  hark 
rake,  G.  harke,  I cel.  herfi  harrow',  Dan.  harves  Sw.  har/.] 
1.  An  implement  of  agriculture,  usually  formed  of  pieces 


1  Straight-tooth 
Harrow. 

g-tooth 
iarrow. 

2.  A  contrivance  resem¬ 
bling  a  harrow ;  specif, 
a  Mil.  An  obstacle 
formed  by  turning  an 
ordinary  harrow  upside  dowm,  the  frame  being  buried, 
b  A  toothed  framework  drawm  over  oyster  beds  to  clear 
them  from  seaweed,  etc.  c  Eort.  A  gate  crossbarred  like 
a  harrow,  d  A  toothed  iron  ring  or  frame  drawn  through 
gold-bearing  dirt  to  mix  it  thoroughly  with  water. 

3.  A  diagonal  formation,  as  of  wild  geese  in  flight. 

under  the  harrow,  under  torture  with  a  toothed  instrument ; 
hence,  suffering  affliction,  distress,  or  uneasiness, 
har'row  (hSr'o),  v.  t. ;  har'rowed  (-od)  ;  har'row-ing. 
[ME.  haroivens  harwen  ;  cf.  Dan.  harve.  Bee  harrow,  «.] 

1.  To  draw  a  harrow  over  (land). 

Will  he  harrow  the  valleys  after  thee  ?  Job  xxxix.  10 

2.  To  break  or  tear  as  with  a  harrow;  to  wound;  to 
lacerate ;  to  torment  or  distress ;  to  vex  ;  —  often  with  up. 

I  could  a  tale  unfold,  whose  lightest  word 
Would  harrow  up  thy  soul.  Shak. 

har'row,  V.  i.  To  be  affected  by  harrowing  ;  as,  light  soil 
harrows  well. 

har'row-ing,  />.  a.  Grievously  distressing  ;  heartrending  ; 
acutely  painful ;  as,  he  suffered  harrowing  grief  and  re¬ 
morse.  —  har'row-lng-ly,  adv.  —  har'row  lng-ness,  n. 
har'ry  (hSr'T),  v.  t. ;  har'ried  (-Id);  har'ry-ing.  [ME. 
herieiis  heiyien,  harwen ,  AS.  hergian  to  act  as  an  army,  to 
ravage,  plunder,  fr.  here  army  ;  akin  to  G.  heer^  Icel.  herr% 
Goth.  harjiSs  and  Lith.  karas  war.  Cf.  harbor,  heriot.] 

1.  To  make  a  hostile  invasion  of  or  raid  upon,  with  de¬ 
struction  or  seizure  of  property ;  to  ravage ;  despoil ;  pil¬ 
lage  ;  lay  wraste ;  as,  the  Northmen  harried  the  land. 

2.  To  agitate;  ill-treat;  worry;  harrow;  harass.  Shak. 

3.  To  steal ;  to  take  in  a  raid  or  foray.  Obs.  or  Scot. 

4.  To  ravish  ;  violate.  Obs.  Oxf.  E.  D. 

Syn.  —  Plunder,  lay  waste ;  vex,  w'orry,  annoy,  harass. 

har'ry,  v.  i.  To  make  a  predatory  incursion  ;  to  pillage. 
Har'ry  (liSr'T),  n.  [Prob.  fr.  F.  Henris  pron.  Hanri.  Cf. 
Henry.]  1.  Masc.  prop.  name.  —  Fern.  HaiTiet. 

2.  A  countryman  ;  a  bumpkin.  Obs.  or  R.  Eng. 

3.  A  flashy,  underbred  young  Englishman  of  keen  animal 
spirits  and  small  fastidiousness  ;  —  more  commonly  ’ Arry . 
4-  pi.  (Harrys)  Playing  cards  of  a  cheap  grade,  having 
a  picture  of  King  Henry  VIII.  on  the  wrapper. 

5.  The  Devil,  in  such  phrases  as  Old  Harrys  Lord  Harry. 
harsh  (harsh),  a.  ;  harsh'er  (liar'sher) ;  harsh'est.  [ME. 

harsk ;  cf.  Dan.  harsk  rancid,  Sw.  harsk,  G.  harsch  harsh, 
rough;  prob.  akin  to  E.  hard,  a.]  1.  Offensive  to  sense 

as  being  coarse,  rough,  grating,  discordant,  astringent,  etc. ; 
lacking  harmony,  smoothness,  or  easy  transition  ;  rasping  ; 
raw  ;  repellent ;  as,  a  harsh  fabric ;  harsh  bitters ;  harsk 
music  of  savages.  “  Harsh  and  grating  strife.”  Shelley. 

Berries  harsh  ana  crude.  Milton. 

2.  Offensive  to  the  sensibilities;  disagreeable  to  one’s 
feeling  of  aesthetic  or  intellectual  propriety ;  as,  a  harsh 
style  ;  a  harsh  combination  of  colors  ;  a  harsh  rime. 

3.  Of  persons  or  things,  offensive  to  a  sense  of  justice  or 
kindness  ;  unfeeling  ;  severe  ;  cruel ;  unduly  rigorous  ;  as, 
a  harsh  interpretation  of  an  action  ;  a  harsh  philosophy ; 
a  harsh  punishment ;  a  harsh  parent. 

Though  harsh  the  precept,  yet  the  preacher  charmed.  Dryden. 

4.  Offensive  to  the  physical  feelings  ;  roughly  unpleasant ; 

causing  physical  discomfort ;  as,  a  harsh  climate ;  harsh 
medicines.  “  This  harsh  w’orld.”  Shak. 

harsh'ness.  n.  Quality  or  state  of  being  harsh. 

Syn .  —  Roughness,  sternness,  severity,  asperity,  acerbity, 
tartness.  See  acrimony. 

hart  (hart),  n.  [ME.  hai't,  heri,  heort ,  AS.  heort,  heorot ; 
akin  to  D.  hert,  OHG.  hiruz ,  hirzy  G.  hirschs  Icel.  hjdrtr, 
Dan.  &  Sw.  hjorts  L.  cervuSs  and  prob.  to  Gr.  xepao? 
horned,  xepa?  horn.  See  horn.]  A  stag;  the  male  of  the 
red  deer,  esp.  one  over  five  years  old. 

hart  of  grease,  a  hart  when  fat.  Archaic.  —  h.  of  ten,  a  hart 
with  ten  branches  on  his  horns.  Archaic.  —  h.  royal,  a  hart 
that  has  been  pursued  in  the  chase  by  a  royal  personage, 
harte'beest'  (hart'best'  ;  har't?-),  n.  [D.  hert  -}-  beest. 
See  hart  ;  beast.]  A  large  African  antelope  ( Bubalis 
caama),  formerly  found  in  large  herds  on  the  plains  from 
Cape  Colony  to  Mashonaland,  but  now  nearly  exterminated 
except  in  remote  districts.  It  is  grayish  brown  in  color 


harp'iat,  n.  A  harp  player, 
harp'lesa.  a.  See  -less. 
bar  poon-eer'  (har'poon-er'),  n. 
=  HARPOONER.  ObS.  Or  R. 
harpoon  gun.  A  gun  used  in 
the  whale  fishery  for  shooting 
the  harpoon, 
harpor.  harper. 

Har  po-rhyn'chus  (Imr'pfi-rYi)'- 
k«Bh  n.  [NL.  ;  Gr.  apmq  sickle 
4-  pvy\o<;  Bnout.]  Zodl.  Svn.  of 
Toxostoma.  [Rare.  I 

harp'resa.  n.  A  female  harper  j 
harp  shilling.  See  harper,  2. 
harp 'si  cal  (harp'sY-kdl),  n. 
Corrupt,  of  harpsichord. 
harp's! chon,  harp'al-con 
(  k5n),  n.  Corrupts,  of  harpsi¬ 
chord.  Obs. 

Harp  star  Vega, 
harpt.  Harped.  Ref.  Sp. 
har'puda  (hiir'pfi-ld),  n.  The 
tree  Harpullia  cupanioides.  See 
Harpullia. 

Har'py  la  (har'pt-yd  ;  har-pT'- 
?“)>  n-  [NL.]  Zodl.  Syn.  of 
Nyctimene.  See  harpy  bat. 
har'que-bus  4  croc'.  See  har¬ 
quebus. 


har'que-bush  er,  har'que-but  - 
ter,  n.  A  harquebusier.  Obs. 
harr.  Var.  of  haar,  harre, 
HURR.  Scot.  Sf  Dial.  Eng. 
har'rage(hSr'aj),r.f.  [See  har¬ 
ry.]  To  harass.  Nonce  Word. 
har'rald.  +  herald. 
har'raas  harass. 
har'ra-teen.  n.  A  kind  of  linen 
used  chiefly  for  hangings  and 
furniture.  Obs. 
harre.  +  mu  her. 
harre  (dial.  h«ir  ;  iir),  n.  [ME. 
harre ,  herre,  AS.  heorr,  heorra.] 

1.  A  hinge  ;  also,  the  heel  of  a 
gate  or  door.  Obs.  or  Scot  tf 
Dial.  Eng. 

2.  A  cardinal  point.  Obs. 
harrier  eagle  Any  hawk  of 
the  genus  Circaetus. 

harrier  hawk.  Any  of  several 
South  and  Centrnl  American 
hawks  of  the  genus  Micrastur, 
related  to  the  goshawks. 
Har'rl-et  (hftr'1-rt),  Har'ri-ot 
(har'Y-f/t),  v.  [Cf  Henrietta.] 
Fein,  prop  name,  fern.  dim.  of 
Harry.  Dim.  Hatty. 
Har'rlng-ton  (hflr'Yng-t/ln),  v. 
A  copper  farthing  coined  by 


Lord  Harrington  under  a  patent 
granted  by  .lames  I. 

Har'rlng  ton  knot  (har'Yng- 
tun).  See  HERALDIC  KNOT* 

Har  ri-ot'ta  (h  ft  r'Y-C  t'a),  n. 
[NL.  ;  after  Thomas  Harriott.] 
Zodl.  A  genus  of  deep-sea  chi- 
niaeroid  fishes  having  a  long  ta¬ 
pering  depressed  rostrum,  very 
large  pectoral  fins,  and  a  very 
slender  whiplike  tail. 

Har'rls.  Mrs.  (hftr'Ys).  See 
Gamp,  Mrs.  Sairey. 
har'rlsh  Ob9.  or  dial.  Eng. 
var.  of  har^h . 

Har'riB’8  Ill  y  (hftr'Ys-Yz).  [Aft¬ 
er  W.  K.  Harris .]  The  Easter 
lily. 

harro.  v.  i.  To  cry  out ;  halloo  ; 
hurrah.  Obs  or  Scot. 
harrot.  +  herald. 

Har-ro'vi  an  ( hft-ro'vY-dn ),  a. 
Of  or  pert,  to  Harrow,  the  boy6* 
school  in  England.—  n.  A  stu¬ 
dent  at,  or  graduate  of,  Harrow, 
har'row,//.  =  harre,  1.  Dial. 
Eng. 

harrow  cultivator.  Agric.  A 
kind  of  harrow  on  wheels, 
har'rowd  Harrowed.  Ref.  Sp. 


har  'rower,  n.  1.  One  who  har¬ 
rows,  harries,  or  spoils.  Archaic. 
2.  A  harrier.  Obs.  [rows. I 
har'row-er.  n.  1.  One  who  har-| 
2.  A  maker  of  harrows.  Obs. 
har'row-try.  For  heraldry. 
har'ry,  n.  Harrying.  Obs. 
har'ry,  inter/.  An  exclamation 
of  urging,  orig.  addressed  to  a 
horse.  Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 
har'ry-car  ry,  //.  A  kind  of  low, 
narrow  cart.  Obs.  or  Hist. 
Harry  groat.  A  groat  coined 
by  Henrv  VIII. 

ifar'ry-li  on,  n.  Same  as  horse- 
oodmother.  Obs.  [longlegs.l 
Harry  longlegs.  A  daddy  I 
har'ry-net  .  n.  A  harry-water 
net.  Obs.  or  Scot.  Sr  Dial.  Eng. 
Harry  noble.  A  noble  coined  by 
Henry  VI.  of  England. 

Harry  racket.  ?  Blindman’s 
buff.  Obs.  [0^.1 

Har'ry-ruf  flan,//.  Asw’aggerer.| 
Har'ry-Soph'  (-s8f'),  zi.  [For 
Henry-Soph  ister.  Oxf.  E.  D.] 
In  Cambridge  University,  a  stu¬ 
dent  who  is  entitled  to  receive 
the  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts, 
but  continues  his  studies  for  a 


degree  in  law  or  medicine.  Obs. 
Harry  sovereign.  A  sovereign 
of  Henry  VII.  or  Heary  VIII. 
har'ry-wa  ter,  n.  A  net  fine 
enough  for  verv  small  fish  Obs. 
har'sell,  /’.  t.  [F.  harceler.]  To 
exasperate  ;  aggravate.  Obs. 
harsh,  r.  i.  To  grate,  crack,  or 
creak.  Obs. 

harsh,  r.  t.  Fencing.  To  rub 
(the  blade  of  a  foil)  against  an 
opponent’s  blade. 

Har'sha(  hiir'shd).  Bib.  f/?are.l 
harsh'en.  »*.  t.  To  make  narsh.| 
harsh 'ish.  a.  See -i mi. 
harsh'ly,  adv.  of  harsh. 
harsh'y.  a.  Harsh.  Obs. 
harsk,  harsky.  ^  harsh, 

MARSHY. 

hars'let.  Var.  of  haslet. 
harst  (hurst;  hurst).  Scot.  var. 
of  HARVEST. 

harB'tig-ite  (h  ar  s't  Y  g-T  t),  n. 
[Alter  the  Harstig  mine,  Swe¬ 
den.]  Min.  An  acid  orthosili- 
cateof  manganese  and  calcium, 
occurring  in  small  colorless 
prisms.  II..  5.5.  Sp.  gr.,  3.05. 
har'strong  (hiir'6tr5ng),  har'- 
strang  (-strftng),  n.  [Cf.  G. 


The 

anum). 


harnstrenge  strangury.] 
hog’s-fennel  (Peuced< 

Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 
hart.  •[•  art,  form  of  be; 

HEART. 

hart.  Heart.  Ref.  Sp. 
har'tal  (hiir'tSl),n.  AUohar'- 
tall.  I  Hind.  har*dl ,  fr.  Skr. 
haritdla.]  Orpiment. 
hart'beest  (hart'best').  Var. 

Of  HARTEBEEST. 

hart'ber-ry  (-bfr-Y),  n.  [Aarf  + 
berry:  cf.  AS.  heorotberge  buck¬ 
thorn  berry.]  The  European  bil¬ 
berry  (  f'accinium  rnyrtillus). 
Eng. 

hart  bramble.  Buckthorn. 
Dial.  Eng.  [burning. I 

hart'bren  nlng.  ^  heakt-| 
Hart  circle.  Geom.  The  circle 
touching  the  inscribed  circles 
of  a  circular  triangle  and  its 
associated  triangles, 
hart'-clo  ver,  n.  aMelilot. 
b  The  black  medic, 
harte.  +  art,  7/.;  heart. 
hartechooke.  +  artichoke, 
i  hartely.  heartly.  adv. 
hart'en.  Obs.  or  dial.  Eng. 

var.  Of  HEARTEN. 


food,  foot ;  out,  oil ;  chair  ;  go  ;  sing,  iijk  ;  4hen,  thin  ;  nature,  verdure  (250) ;  K  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144) ;  boN ;  yet ;  zh  =  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Guide. 

Full  explanations  of  Abbreviations,  Signs,  etc..  Immediately  precede  the  Vocabulary. 


HATHOR-HEADED 
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HAUSTUS 


ears,  b  One  of  seven  female  genii,  or  fairies,  who  made  their 
appearance  at  the  birth  of  a  child  and  foretold  its  future. 
Ha-thor'ic  (Im-thSr'Tk),  a.  Of 
or  pertaining  to  the  goddess  Ha- 
thor ;  esp.,  in  Arch.,  pertaining 
to  or  designating  a  type  of  Egyp¬ 
tian  column  having  the  capital 
(sometimes  four-faced)  sculp¬ 
tured  with  heads  or  masks  sup¬ 
posed  to  represent  Hathor. 
hat  leather.  Mach.  A  pan- 
shaped  pack- 
i  n  g  leather 
with  a  hole  in 
its  flat  crown, 
usedforpump 
plungers,  hy¬ 
draulic  rams, 
etc.,  usually 


Hi*.®.;  a  : 

Hathoric  Capital. 


a 

Section  of  Ram  in  pairs,  back 
End  for  Hydraulic  to  back,  with 
Cylinder,  showing  aflat  annular 
Hat  Leathers  a  a,  leather  be- 
b  *>•  tween.  Cf .  cup  leather. 

hat  palm.  Any  palm  whose  leaves  are  used  for  making 
hats,  as  Thrinax  argentea  and  Copemicia  cerifera. 
hat 'pin7  (hSt'pin7),  n.  A  long,  often  ornamental,  pin  used 
to  fasten  on  a  woman’s  hat  or  bonnet, 
ha'tred  (ha'trSd),  n.  [ME.  hatred ,  hatreden ,  in  which  -re¬ 
den  is  fr.  AS.  rseden  condition,  stipulation,  direction.  See 
hate  ;  cf.  kindred.]  Strong  aversion  or  detestation 
coupled  with  ill  will ;  either,  the  simple  emotion  or  emo¬ 
tional  state  of  aversion  and  abhorrence  (=  hate)  ;  or,  the 
condition  or  relation  implied  by  this  emotion,  as  involving 
more  than  one  party  ;  as,  family  or  clan  hatreds.  Hence,  a 
sense  of  settled  ill  will  or  malevolence ;  as,  the  hatred  of 
slaves  for  their  masters. 

Syn.—  Ill  will,  enmity,  hate, animosity,  malevolence,  ran¬ 
cor,  malignity,  detestation,  loathing,  abhorrence,  repug¬ 
nance,  antipathy,  aversion.  See  odium. 
hat'stand'  (hSt'stSnd7),  n.  A  stand  with  hooks  or  pegs 
upon  which  to  hang  hats,  etc. 

hat'ted(h8t'Sd  ; -Td  ;  151),  a.  Covered  with  or  as  with  a  hat. 
hatted  kit,  a  bowlful  of  sour  cream ;  a  mixture  of  milk 
warm  from  the  cow  and  buttermilk.  Eng. 

Hat'tem  1st  (hSt'Sm-Tst),  n.  Eccl.  Hist.  A  follower  of 
Pontiaan  Van  Hattem,  of  Holland  (d.  170G).  He  taught  that 
sin  was  not  existent,  and  that,  as  God  was  the  real  author 
of  everything,  all  man’s  actions  were  of  his  causation.  He 
was  deposed  from  the  Reformed  ministry  in  lf»83,  and  the 
sect  organized  after  his  death  was  suppressed  in  1733. 
h&t'ter  (hXt'er),  n.  1.  One  who  makes  or  sells  hats. 
(Hn^In  the  phrase  mad  as  a  hatter ,  the  original  meaning  of 
which  was  apparently,  “  very  angry,”  “  furious,”  though 
now  commonly  taken  in  the  sense  of  “  utterly  insane,”  the 
word  hatter  has  probably  a  merely  intensive  force,  perhaps 
originally  ironical.  Cf.  the  Eng.  dialect  use  of  like  a 
hatter ,  vigorously,  boldly. 

2.  A  miner  or  other  worker  who  works  alone,  and  there¬ 
fore  whose  “  hat  covers  his  family.”  Australia. 
hat7ter,  v.  t.  [Cf.  dial,  hatter  to  shake,  harass,  entangle.] 

1.  To  batter  ;  to  bruise.  Obs.  or  Scot.  <£•  Dial.  Eng. 

2.  To  worry;  to  exhaust;  to  harass;  —  sometimes  with 
out.  Archaic,  Scot.,  or  Dial.  Eng. 

Hat-te'ri-a  (hS-te'rT-d),  n.  [NL.]  Zool.  a  Syn.  of  Spheno- 
don,  genus  consisting  of  the  tuatara.  b  [L  c.]  The  tuatara. 
hat'ting  (hSt'Tng),  7i.  l  a  The  business  of  making  hats, 
b  Stuff  for  hats,  c  The  hat,  or  top  layer  of  bark,  in  a  tan 
pit.  d  The  lifting  of  the  hat  in  courtesy. 

2.  Working  alone.  See  hatter,  2.  Colloq.,  Australia. 
Hat'tO  (hSt'o),  7i.  An  archbishop  of  Mainz  in  the  10th  cen¬ 
tury.  In  German  legend  he  was,  for  his  hard-heartedness 
to  the  poor  in  time  of  famine,  eaten  by  mice  in  the  “  Mouse 
Tower  ”  on  an  island  in  the  Rhine  near  Bingen, 
hat'— tree/,  n.  1.  A  hatstand  with  spreading  arms. 

2.  A  bottle  tree.  Australia. 

hat  trick  1.  Cricket.  The  performance  of  a  bowler  who 
dismisses  three  batsmen  with  consecutive  balls,  a  feat 
sometimes  rewarded  with  a  present  of  a  new  hat. 

2.  The  feat  of  a  player  who  scores  three  goals  (not  neces¬ 
sarily  consecutive)  in  an  Association  football  match, 
hau'berk  (hfi'berk),  n.  [OF.  hauberc,  halberc ,  F.  haubert, 
OHG.  halsberc  ;  hals  neck  -f  bergan  to  protect,  G.  bergen  ; 
akin  to  AS.  healsbeorg,  Icel.  halsbjorg.  See  collar  ;  bury, 
v.  /.]  In  medieval  armor,  a  coat  of  mail,  perhaps  originally 
for  the  neck  and  shoulders,  but  generally  developed  into  a 
long  tunic  of  ring  or  chain  mail ;  — sometimes  used  loosely 
for  habergeon.  See  armor,  Illust. 

hau'er-ite  (hou'er-it),  n.  [After  F.  Von  Hauer,  Austrian 
geologist.]  Min.  Native  sulphide  of  manganese,  MnS2, 
occurring  as  reddish  brown  or  brownish  black  octahedral 
or  pyritohedral  crystals,  or  massive.  Sp.  gr.,  3.46. 
haught  (h6t),  a.  [F.  haul.  See  haughty.]  High;  ex¬ 
alted  ;  haughty  ;  noble.  Archaic. 


haugh'ti  ness  (h6'tT-n6s),  n.  [For  hauteinness.  See 
haughty.]  Quality  of  being  haughty  ;  specif. :  a  Arro¬ 
gance  ;  disdainful  pride,  b  Nobility ;  loftiness.  Obs. 
Syn.  —  Disdain,  contemptuousness,  superciliousness, 
haugh'ty  (h6'tt),  a.  ;  haugh'ti-er  (-tT-er)  ;  haugh'ti-est. 
[F.  haut  high,  OF.  also  hall,  fr.  L.  altus :  cf.  ME.  hautein 
arrogant,  F.  hautain.  See  altitude.]  1.  Disdainfully  or 
contemptuously  proud  ;  arrogant ;  supercilious. 

A  woman  of  a  haughty  anu  imperious  nature.  Clarendon. 

2.  Indicating,  or  proceeding  from,  haughtiness ;  proud  ; 
as,  a  haughty  carriage. 

Satan,  with  vast  and  haughty  strides  advanced.  Milton. 

3.  High  ;  lofty.  Obs.  or  Archaic. 

To  measure  the  most  haughty  mountain’s  height.  Spenser. 

4.  Exalted  ;  lofty  in  nature  ;  noble  ;  bold.  Archaic. 

Equal  unto  thi6  haughty  enterprise.  Spenser. 

Syn.  —  See  arrogant. 

haul  (h61),  v.  t. ;  hauled  (h61d);  haul'ing.  [F.  haler,  of 
German  or  Scand.  origin  ;  akin  to  AS.  gehoiian  to  acquire, 
get,  D.  halen  to  fetch,  pull,  draw,  OHG.  holon,  halon,  G. 
holen,  Dan.  hale  to  haul,  Sw.  hala,  and  to  L.  calare  to  call, 
summon,  Gr.  KaXeiv  to  call.  Cf.  hale,  v.  t.,  class,  coun¬ 
cil,  ecclesiastic.]  1.  To  pull  or  draw  with  force;  to 
drag  ;  to  transport  by  hauling. 

Thither  they  bent,  and  hauled  their  shipB  to  land.  Pope 

2.  To  overhaul ;  to  search.  Obs.  d:  R. 

3.  To  call  to  account ;  to  check  and  reprimand  ;  — usually 
with  up ;  as,  he  hauled  them  up  sharply  for  their  neglect. 

4.  Naut.-* To  shift  the  course  of  (a  ship),  esp.  so  as  to  sail 
closer  to  the  wind. 

Syn.  —  See  draw. 

to  haul  over  the  coals,  to  criticize  severely  ;  to  censure  ;  to 
call  to  account.  —  to  h.  the,  or  one’s,  wind.  Naul.  a  To  turn 
the  head  of  the  ship  nearer  to  the  point  from  which  the 
wind  blows;  — also  with  on,  upon,  or  to.  b  Fig.:  To  re¬ 
treat  from  a  position  or  stand  ;  to  withdraw  ;  to  draw  back, 
haul,  v.  i.  1.  Naut.  To  shift  the  course  of  a  ship,  esp., 
often  w  ith  up,  so  as  to  sail  closer  to  the  wind  ;  hence,  to  sail 
on  a  course  ;  as,  to  haul  along  the  coast. 

1  .  .  .  hauled  up  for  it,  and  found  it  to  be  an  island  Cook 

2.  To  pull ;  to  tug  ;  to  drag  ;  as,  the  sailors  hauled  on  the 
hawser  ;  the  oxen  hauled  at  the  load. 

3.  To  change  direction,  as  the  wind ;  to  shift ;  hence,  to 
change  one’s  attitude  or  course  of  action; — often  with 
around.  A  distinction  is  often  made  between  haul  and 
veer,  as  said  of  the  wind.  Perhaps  the  more  general  usage 
is  to  say  that  the  wind  hauls  from  north  to  west  (coun¬ 
terclockwise)  and  veers  from  north  to  east  (clockwise); 
but  some  authorities  support  the  contrary  usage.  A  wind 
is  also  said  to  haul  forward  and  veer  aft. 

to  haul  off.  a  Naut.  To  change  the  course,  esp.  so  as  to 
sail  closer  to  the  wind,  in  order  to  get  farther  away  from 
anything,  b  To  withdraw- ;  to  draw  back  ;  also,  to  draw 
the  arm  back  so  as  to  gain  impetus  for  a  blow-.  —  to  h.  up, 
to  drag  or  draw  one’s  self  to  a  position  of  rest ;  to  check 
one’s  motion ;  as,  the  schooner  usually  hauls  up  at  Pier 
10 ;  the  seal  hauls  up  on  the  bank, 
haul,  n.  1.  A  dragging  with  force  ;  a  violent  pull ;  a  tug. 

2.  A  single  draft  of  a  net ;  as,  a  hundred  fish  at  a  haul. 

3.  That  which  is  caught,  taken,  or  gained  at  once,  as  by 
hauling  a  net ;  as,  the  finders  of  the  mine  made  a  fine  haul. 
4  Transportation  by  hauling  ;  distance  through  which  any¬ 
thing  is  hauled,  as  freight ;  as,  a  long  haul ;  a  short  haul. 
6.  Rope  Making.  A  bundle  of  about  400  threads, to  be  tarred. 

haul'a-bouF  (hSl'ri-bout7),  n.  A  bargelike  vessel  with 
steel  hull,  large  hatchways,  and  coal  transporters,  for  coal¬ 
ing  war  vessels  from  its  own  hold  or  from  other  colliers, 
haul'age  (-aj),  n.  1.  Act  or  process  of  hauling,  or  the 
force  expended  in  hauling  ;  also,  charge  for  hauling. 

2.  Railroad  Accounting.  A  charge  made  by  a  railroad  for 
the  use  of  a  line  of  track. 

haul'back7  (-bSk7),  n.  Logging.  A  small  wire  rope  used 
to  pull  the  cable  after  each  haulage.  U.  S. 
haulm  (h6m),  n.  [ME.  halm,  AS.  healm ;  akin  to  D.,  G., 
Dan.,  &  Sw.  halm,  Icel.  halmr ,  L.  calamus  reed,  cane, 
stalk,  Gr.  /caAa/xos.  Cf.  excel,  culminate,  culm  a  stalk, 
shawm,  calamus.]  1.  Collectively,  the  stems  or  stalks  of 
cultivated  plants,  as  peas,  beans,  cereals,  etc.,  esp.  after 
the  crop  has  been  gathered  ;  straw  or  litter.  Chiejfy  Eng. 
2.  The  culm  of  a  grass,  or  the  stem  of  any  plant, 
haulm'y  (-T),  a.  Having  haulms,  or  large  haulms, 
haunch  (hanch  ;  h6nch  ;  140,  277),  n.  [F.  hanche ,  of  G. 
or  D.  origin  ;  cf.  OD.  hancke,  hencke.]  1.  The  hip  ;  the 
projecting  region  of  the  lateral  parts  of  the  pelvis  and  the 
hip  <iint ;  hence,  loosely,  in  pi.,  the  hind  quarters. 

2.  Of  meats:  The  leg  and  loin  taken  together. 

3.  Zool.  In  insects,  spiders, 
etc.,  the  coxa,  or  basal  joint, 
of  the  legs.  Rare. 

4  Carp.  The  heel  or  end  of 
a  tenon  reduced  in  width. 

5.  [Cf.  hance.]  Arch.  Either 
of  the  parts  of  an  arch  at  the 


A  A  Haunches  of  an  Arch. 


sides  of  the  crown  between  the  crown  and  the  springings. 
It  may  be  taken  as  including  from  a  half  to  two  thirds  of 
the  half  arch. 

haunch'ing  (hanch'Tng;  h6nch'-;  140),  n.  Arch,  a  Mate¬ 
rial  for  the  haunches  of  an  arch,  or  a  filling  or  backing  for 
the  same,  b  A  recess  in  a  stile  for  the  haunch  of  a  tenon, 
haunt  (hant ;  h6nt ;  277),  v.  t.  ;  haunt'ed  ;  haunt'ing. 
[F.  hauler;  of  uncertain  origin.]  1.  To  practice  ;  to  de¬ 
vote  one’s  self  to  ;  to  use  familiarly  ;  to  accustom.  Obs. 
Leave  honest  pleasure,  and  haunt  no  good  pastime.  Ascham. 

2.  To  frequent;  to  resort  to  frequently  ;  to  frequent  the 
company  of  ;  to  visit  pertinaciously  or  intrusively. 

You  wrong  me,  sir,  thus  still  to  haunt  my  house.  Shak. 

3.  To  inhabit  or  frequent  as  a  specter ;  to  visit  as  a  ghost 
or  apparition. 

Foul  spirits  haunt  my  resting  place.  Fairfax. 

4.  To  recur  to  (the  mind,  etc.)  frequently  and  spontane¬ 
ously,  esp.  as  something  elusive  and  evanescent ;  as,  old 
memories  haunt  the  mind ;  haunted  by  vague  dreams. 

Syn.  — See  frequent. 

haunt,  v.  i.  1.  To  be  wont.  Obs.  Oxf.  E.  D. 

2  To  persist  in  staying  or  visiting;  to  resort  or  associate 
habitually ;  as,  the  beggar  haunted  about  the  house. 

I ’ve  charged  thee  not  to  haunt  about  my  doors.  Shak. 
3.  To  go  ;  to  betake  one’s  self.  Obs.  Oxf.  E.  D. 

haunt,  7i.  1.  Habit;  custom;  usage;  esp.,  the  habit  of 

resorting  to  a  place.  Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 

The  haunt  you  have  got  about  the  courts  ArbuthnoL 

2.  Practice  ;  skill.  Obs.  *  Chaucer. 

3.  A  place  to  which  one  often  resorts);  an  abode  ;  resort ; 
hence,  of  animals,  a  den,  lair,  feeding  ground,  or  the  like. 

The  household  nook. 

The  haunt  of  all  affections  pure.  Keble. 

The  feeble  soul,  a  haunt  of  fears.  Tennyson. 

4.  Fellowship;  companionship.  Obs. 

5  A  spirit  or  ghost  which  haunts  a  place.  Local. 
haunt'ed  (han'tSd  ;  h6n'-),/?.  a.  1.  Wonted.  Obs.  or  Dial. 

2.  Frequently  resorted  to;  much  frequented. 

3.  Inhabited  by,  or  subject  to  the  visits  of,  apparitions; 
frequented  by  ghosts ;  as,  a  haunted  house. 

hau'ri-ent  (ho'rl-cnt),  a.  [L.  hauriens,  p.  pr.  of  haurire 
to  breathe.]  Her.  In  pale,  with  the  head  in  chief  ;  —  said 
of  a  fish  depicted  as  if  rising  for  air. 

Hau'sa  (hou'sa),  n.  A  member  of  a  Negroid  race  of  the 
Sudan  numbering  about  fifteen  millions  and  occupying  an 
extensive  territory  west  of  Lake  Tchad,  including  Bornu 
and  Sokoto  and  a  number  of  minor  states,  all  now  Dnder 
British  protection.  The  Hausas  are  of  pow-erful  physique, 
with  pleasing  features  and  lively  disposition.  They  are 
industrious  and  enterprising,  being  the  chief  trading  na¬ 
tion  of  the  Sudan,  and,  under  British  direction,  are  valua¬ 
ble  soldiers.  They  are  probably  mixed  with  Hamitic  blood, 
and  their  language,  widespread  as  a  trade  tongue,  shows 
evidence  of  Hamitic  and  Arabic  influence.  Cf.  Fulah. 

The  Hausa  language  ...  is  the  only  language  in  tropical 
Africa  which  has  been  reduced  to  writing  by  the  natives  them¬ 
selves,  the  character  used  being  a  modified  form  of  Arabic. 

Encyc.  Brit. 

hau'sen  (h6'z’n  ;  G.  hou'z’n),  n.  [G.]  A  large  sturgeon 
( Acipenser  huso)  of  the  region  of  the  Black  Sea,  Caspian, 
and  tributary  rivers.  It  is  sometimes  12  feet  long, 
haus'mann  ite  (hous'mdn-it),  n.  [After  J.  F.  L.  Haus- 
mann ,  German  mineralogist.]  Min.  A  native  oxide  of 
manganese,  Mn304,  found  in  brownish  black  tetragonal 
crystals,  also  massive.  H.,  5-5.5.  Sp.  gr.,  4.86. 
haiisse'-col'  (hoa'ktiV),  n.  [F.  ;  hausser  to  raise  -f-  col 
neck.]  a  Armor.  A  piece,  similar  to  the  plastron,  form¬ 
ing  a  part  of  the  armor  of  the  14tli  century  and  after.  Rare. 
b  Later,  a  crescent-shaped  piece  of  steel,  often  ornament¬ 
ed,  hung  on  the  buff  coat  or  later  on  the  doublet  or  uniform 
coat,  in  front  of  the  throat,  serving  as  a 
throat  protection,  or  as  a  badge  of  rank. 

It  was  used  in  the  French  infantry  until 
the  establishment  of  the  Third  Republic. 

Hauss'mann  lze  (hous'mdn-iz),  v.  t.  <t*  v. 
i.  ;  -ized  (-izd) ;  -iz'ing  (-iz'Tng).  [After 
Baron  G.  E.  Haussmann  (1809-91),  French 
official.]  To  improve  by  widening  and 
straightening  streets,  laying  out  boule¬ 
vards,  tearing  down  old  quarters,  and  the 
like,  —  usually  on  a  large  scale  and  with  Haustoria  of 
some  disregard  of  either  expense  or  senti-  Dodder.  Section 
ment  for  the  past.  —  Hauss  man  i-za'- 
tlon  (-T-za'shun  ;  -i-za'slmn),  n. 
haus'tel  late  (hSs'tg-lat),  a.  Zool.  Pro¬ 
vided  with  a  haustellum  ;  suctorial, 
haus-tel'lum  (hSs-tSl'Sm),  n.  ;  L.  pi.  -la 
(-d).  [NL.,  fr.  L.  haurire ,  haustum,  to 

drink.  See  exhaust.]  Zool.  A  proboscis 
adapted  to  suck  blood  or  juices  of  plants, 
as  in  many  insects  and  some  crustaceans, 
haus-to'ri-um  (-to'rT-ftm ;  201),  n.  ;  pi. 

-ria  (-d).  [LL.,a  well,  fr.  L.  haurire,  haustum,  to  drink.] 


of  Willow  Stem 
(2)  and  of  Para¬ 
site,  showing 
Haustoria  (1)  in 
contact  witn  the 
Xylem  (3)  and 
Phloem  (4)  of  a 
Vascular  Bun¬ 
dle,  having  rup¬ 
tured  the  sheath¬ 
ing  Sclerenchy- 
ma  (5). 


shown  by  doffing  the  hat ;  —  a 
phrase  used  by  early  Quakers. 
Ha'thor-head  ed,  a.  Arch. 
Sculptured  with  masks  of  Ha¬ 
thor.  See  Hathoric,  a. 
hath 'p  ace  \  n.  Erron.  lor  half- 
pa  <  k,  a  raised  platform  or  dais 
Ha'ti  (hii'te),  n.  [Egypt,  hdti 
the  heart.]  Egypt.  Myth.  =  Ab. 
hat '-in-hand',  a.  tt  adv.  Obse¬ 
quious  ;  obsequiously.  12?£6.| 
Ha  ti'pha  ( hd-tl'fdj  nttt'Y-fd).| 
hatir.  +  hater.  [Bi6. 

Ha  ti'ta  (hd-tl'ta  ;  hfit'Y-td).j 
hat'less.  a.  See  -less. 
hat  money.  See  primage. 
hatne.  h  eaten. 
hat'ous,  a.  Hateful.  Obs. 
hat  piece.  1.  A  protective  cap, 
as  of  metal,  worn  under  the  hat. 
2.  A  coin  of  James  VI.,  having 
the  effigy  of  the  king  wearing  a 
hat.  Obs.  or  Hist. 
hat  plant.  =  sola. 
hat'rack',  n.  A  rack  for  hats, 
hat'rall  .  n.  A  hanging  hatrack. 
ha'trent.  hatred.  [  Obs.  I 

hat  respect.  =  hat  homage.  | 
ha'tresa,  n.  A  female  hater, 
hat  roller.  A  hat-shaped  roller 
for  guiding  a  hauling  rope 
round  a  curve. 

hat  set  A  device  for  shaping  a 
hat  to  fit  a  person’s  head, 
hat'-shag',  n.  Woven  silk 
plush  for  hats.  Oxf.  E.  D. 


hatte.  +  hat,  hate,  hot. 
hatte.  Obs.  pret.  &  p.  p.  of 

H  EAT,  HIOHT. 

Hat'ten-tote.  +  Hottentot. 
hatter.  Ratter;  heter  ; 
hotter,  comjtar.  of  hot. 
Hat'ter-aick.  Dirk  (dilrk  httt'- 
Sr-ak).  In  Scott’s  "Guy  Man- 
nering."  a  villainous  Dutch 
smuggler.  [oath.  Obs.  I 

hatters,  i  nt  e  r  j.  Used  as  an  | 
hat'ter-y,  n.  a  Hats,  b  Hatters’ 
supplies,  c  A  hat  factory. 

||  hat'ti  (hat'Y),  n.  Short  for 
H  ATTI-SH  eri  f. 

||  hat'M-hu  ma'yun  (hat'Y-hdb- 
mii'yoon  ),n.  Alsohat'ti-hu-ma'- 
iun.  [Turk,  khatti-humdyun,  fr. 
Ar.ktiatt  a  writing  +  humdyiini 
imperial. J  A  hatti-sherif 
Hat'til  ( hat'Yl).  Bib. 
hattir,  a.  ?Of  maple.  Ohs.  Scot. 
I!  hat' ti-she-rif'(  hat'Y-shf -ref ' ), 
n.  [Per.  khatt-i-sher\f ,  fr.  Ar. 
khatt  a  writing  -f  $her\f  noble.] 
An  irrevocable  Turkish  decree 
countersigned  by  the  sultan, 
hat'tock  (hat'wk  ;  at'tfk),  n. 

1.  Dim.  of  hat.  Obs.  Scot. 

2.  A  corn  shock  having  the  top 
protected  by  sheaves  leaned 
slantingly  against  it,  h  e  u  d  s 
down  ;  also,  one  of  the  two  pro¬ 
tecting  sheaves.  Dial.  Eng. 
hat'trel,  n.  Ohs.  [OF.  haterel.'] 
a  The  crown  of  the  head,  b  The 
neck,  c  The  nape  of  the  neck. 


Hat'tush  (hat'ftsh).  Bib. 
ha'ture, //.  Hatred.  Obs.  [0£>s.| 
hat  worship.  =  hat  homage. | 
hau'ber-geoun.  +  habergeon. 
hau'ber-get,  n.  [Cf.  LL.  hauber- 
getuni  (-tus?). J  A  kind  of  cloth. 
Obs.  or  Hist. 

haubergier,  n.  [OF.]  A  hau¬ 
berk  maker.  Obs. 
hau'ce-py,  n.  TF.  haussepied.] 
A  trap  for  wild  beasts.  Obs. 
hau'cer.  +  hawser. 
hauch  (Scot.  haK).  Obs.  or 
Scot.  var.  of  HAUGH. 
hauch.  inter/,  fir  n.  [Imitative.] 
A  sound  as  of  one  panting  from 
exertion.  Obs.  Scot. 
hau  che-cor'nite  (h(Vch?-kflr' 
nit),  n.  [After  Dr.  W.  Hnuche- 
co/*».l  Min.  A  nickel  mineral 
of  lignt  bronze  color,  containing 
bismuth,  antimony,  and  sul¬ 
phur,  occurring  in  tetragonal 
crystals.  H.,5.  Sp.  gr.,  0.4. 
hand  < dial.  h)iid  ;  li6d).  Obs.  or 
Scot.  &  dial.  Eng.  var.  of  hold. 
lihaud  lon'gis  in  ter-val'lis. 
[L.  ]  At  intervals  by  no  means 
long. 

hauf.  Scot.  var.  of  howff. 
hauf  (haf  ;  hdf  :  iif).  Scot,  k 
dial.  Eng.  var.  of  half. 
haugh.  t*  hoe.  a  tool, 
haugh  (haK  ;  hiif),  n.  [Cf.  AS. 
healh  corner.]  A  low-lying 
meadow  by  the  side  of  a  river. 
Scot.  Sf  Dial.  Eng. 


haught'boy.  +  hautboy 
haugh 'ti-ly  (hd'tT-lY),  adv.  of 
HAUGHTY.  See  -LY. 
haught'ly.arfr.  Haughtily.  Obs 
haught'ness.  n.  Haughtiness. 
Obs. 

haugh 'ton-lte  (hd'tdn-It),  w 
[Alter  Prof.  Samuel  Haughton, 
of  Dublin.]  Min.  A  variety  of 
biotite  containing  much  iron, 
haugh'ture.  +  hauteur. 
haugou.  •]*  hautgout. 
hauht,  n.  [Cf.  Icel.  hsetta.  Oxf 
E.  D.]  Danger  :  peril.  Obs. 
hauk  (dial.  h8k  ;  hak  ;  ak). 
Ohs.  or  dial.  Eng.  var.  of  hawk. 
haul  -fr  hail 

haul-bowline,  haul-b  o  w  1 1  n  g. 

Vars.  of  HALE-BOWLINE.  Ohs. 
hauld.  Hauled.  Ref.  Sp. 
hauld  (hfild  ;  h)ald).  Obs.  or 
Scot,  k  dial.  Eng.  var.  of  hold. 
hauld  (hold),  n.  iCf.  hold  an 
officer.]  Scand.  Law.  A  free¬ 
man  corresponding  to  the  odal- 
man. 

haute.  hail,  hall. 
haul'er,  n.  One  that  hauls. 

|  haulfe.  •]•  half. 
haul'ier  (dial.  ftl'vSr),  n  [haul 
+  -ier.1  One  who  nauls  ;  a  cart¬ 
er.  Dial.  Eng. 
haull.  ^  WHOLE. 

1  haulm,  v.  t.  To  arrange  for 
thatching.  Brit.  [hauls.l 

haul'ster(  h61'st?r),  n.  Onethntl 
hault.  •]*  halt,  haught,  haut. 


haultayn.  +  hautain. 
hault'boy.  +  hautboy. 
haul 'ter.  i*  halter 
haul 'yard.  Var.  of  halyard. 
haum  f  haulm. 
haun  (  him).  Scot.  var.  of  HAN  d. 
haunce  hance,  hanse. 
hauncenhede,  n.  [See  hance, 
v. ;  -HEAD.]  Haughtiness; 
pride  of  high  station.  Ohs. 
haunch,  r.  t.  a  To  bring  (a  deer) 
to  its  haunches.  Obs.  k  It.  b  To 
hit  in  the  haunch, 
haunch,  t.  To  throw  witli  a 
jerk  of  the  arm  against  the 
liaunch.  Dial.  Eng.  fir  Scot. 
haunch  bone.  Innominate  bone, 
haunched  (hancht ;  hdncht),  a. 
Having  haunches,  [haunches. I 
haunch'er,  n.  One  that| 
haunch'lesB,  a.  See  -less. 
haunch 'y  (han'chY  ;  hGn'chY), 
a.  Having  large  haunches 
haune.  ^  awn. 
hauntelere.  +  antler. 
haunt'er.  n.  One  that  haunts 
haunt'ing-ly,  adv.  of  haunting, 
p.  pr.  See  -LY. 

haunt ry  (dial.  h)6n'tY  ;  h)an'- 
tY),  a.  Unruly  ;  restless  ;  wan¬ 
ton.  Ohs.  or  Scot,  k  Dial.  Eng. 
haurachana.  +  hurricane. 
Hau'ran  <  hd'rrtn).  Bib. 
Hau'ra-nit'ic  (  hd'rd-nYt'Yk ).  a. 
Of  or  pert,  to  the  Hauran,  a  dis¬ 
trict  of  Syria  east  of  the  Jordan, 
hau'rl-ant.  Var.  of  hauriknt. 


eu  ureccu 
[OAST.  I 
)f  HOAST,  I 
US,  p.  p.  Of 


haurl  (hdrl;  hiirl).  Var.  of  harl. 
hause  +  hawse. 
hause  (hos).  Var.  of  halse. 
hau'ser.  hawser. 
il  Haua'frau''  (h  ous'f  rou'),  n. 
[G.]  Housewife 
Haua'Ba.  Var.  of  Hausa. 
hausse  (hfts),  n.  [F.]  Ordnance, 
A  kind  of  graduated  breech 
sight.  Rare. 
haust.  Dial.  Eng.var.of  i 
haust,  v.  t.  [L.  haustus,  r.  ^ 
haurire  to  draw  (water).]  To 
drink  ;  drain  by  drinking.  Obs. 
haust.  Ahbr.  Pharm.  Haustus 
(L  ,  a  draft). 

HauB  tel-la'ta  (hOs'te-ia'ta),  n. 
vl.  [NL.  See  haustellum.] 
Zool.  An  old  group  comprising 
the  insects  having  a  sucking  pro¬ 
boscis  (the  Lepiaoptera,  Dipte- 
ra.  and  Hemiptera).  The  name 
has  also  been  applied  to  other 
smaller  groups,  as  the  lice.  Obs. 
haua'tel-lat  ed  (-lat'Pd),  haua'- 
tel-lou8  (hds'tf-ltfs:  hOB-tei'us), 
a.  Zool.  Haustellate.  Rare. 
hauB'te-ment.  n.  Body  garmept 
worn  just  under  the  armor.  Ob* 
haus-to'ri-al  (hds-to'rY-dl),  a. 
[See  h austoriu m .]  Zool.  Haua- 
tellate  ;  pert,  to  a  haustorium. 
hauB'ture,  r.  (From  L .haurire, 
haustum,  to  drink.]  The  act  of 
drinking  ;  a  draft.  Obs. 

||  hau'Btus  (lifis'ttfs),  n.  [L.,  lit., 
a  drawing.]  See  servitude. 


ale,  senate,  c&re,  &m,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofa ;  eve,  £vent,  £nd,  recent,  maker;  ice,  ill;  old,  6bey,  orb,  5dd,  s5ft,  connect ;  use,  unite,  urn,  up,  circus,  menii; 

||  Foreign  Word.  4*  Obsolete  Variant  of.  -t-  combined  with.  =  equals. 


HAUT 


989 


HAWK 


Dot.  In  parasitic  plants,  a  specialized  outgrowth  of  the 
stem,  or  (in  fungi)  of  the  mycelium,  serving  as  an  organ 
to  absorb  food  materials  from  the  living  cells  of  the  host 
plant,  into  which  it  penetrates. 

haut'boy  (ho'boi),  n.  [F.  hautbois ,  lit.,  high  wood  ;  haut 
high  bois  wood  ;  —  alluding  to  its  high  tone.  See 
haughty,  bush  ;  cf.  oboe.]  1.  Music .  An  oboe. 

2.  A  European  variety  of  strawberry,  originating  from 
Fragaria  elalior. 

3.  A  forest  tree.  Ohs. 

hau  teur'  (ho-tGr'),  n.  [F.,  fr.  haut  high.  See  haughty.] 
Haughty  manner  or  spirit;  haughtiness;  pride  ;  arrogance, 
ha'iiyne  (ha'wtn),  ha'uy-nite  (ha'wT-nit),  w.  [After  R. 
J.  Haiiy ,  French  mineralogist.]  Min.  An  isometric  min¬ 
eral,  occurring  commonly  as  rounded  grains  in  certain  ig¬ 
neous  rocks.  It  is  brittle,  vitreous  to  greasy  in  luster, 
and  usually  blue.  It  is  a  silicate  and  sulphate  of  alumin¬ 
ium,  calcium,  and  sodium.  H., 5.5-6.  Sp.  gr.,  J.4-2.5. 
have  (h£v),  v.  t. ;  pret.  d  p.  p.  had  (h5d) ;  p.  pr.  de  vb.  n. 
hav'ing.  Indie,  present,  I  have ,  thou  hast ,  he  has ,  or 
(archaic)  hath  ;  we,  ye,  they  have.  [ME.  haven,  habben, 
AS.  habban  (imperf.  hsefde,  p.  p.  gehsefd ) ;  akin  to  OS. 
hebbian ,  D.  hebben ,  OFries.  hebba ,  OHG .haben,  G.  haben , 
Icel.  ha/a,  Svv.  hafva,  Dan.  have,  Goth,  haban ,  and  prob. 
to  L.  habere ,  whence  F.  avoir.  Cf.  able,  avoirdupois, 
binnacle,  habit.]  1.  To  hold  in  possession  or  control;  to 
hold  as  property  ;  to  own  ;  as,  he  has  a  farm  ;  to  have 
authority  ;  to  have  a  privilege. 

For  he  that  hath,  to  him  shall  be  given.  Mark  iv.  25. 

2.  To  possess,  as  something  which  appertains  to,  is  con¬ 
nected  with,  or  affects,  one. 

The  earth  hath  bubbles,  as  the  water  has.  Shak. 

He  had  a  fever  late.  Keats. 

They  weary  me,  and  I  have  need  of  rest.  Shelley. 

3.  To  possess  a  knowledge  of  ;  to  know  ;  to  understand ; 
to  grasp  mentally. 

And  though  thou  harlst  small  Latin  and  less  Greek.  Ben  Jonson. 

You  have  me,  have  you  not  'i  Shak. 

4.  To  possess  or  acknowledge  as  something  to  be  done ; 
to  be  under  necessity  or  obligation ;  to  be  compelled;  — 
followed  by  the  infinitive  with  to  ;  as,  he  had  to  leave ; 
he  has  many  things  to  do  ;  the  note  has  a  mouth  to  run. 

Science  has,  and  will  long  have,  to  be  a  divider.  M.  Arnold. 
6.  To  hold,  keep,  retain,  or  cherish,  in  estimation,  regard, 
opinion,  affection,  remembrance,  or  the  like  ;  to  entertain 
in  the  mind ;  as,  they  had  him  in  honor ;  I  have  it  under 
consideration  ;  I  have  no  doubt  of  it  ;  he  has  love  for  him. 
6.  To  be  in  a  certain  relation  to  (something) ;  to  hold  a 
given  place  or  be  in  a  given  state  or  condition  with  refer¬ 
ence  to  (a  fact,  thing,  or  event);  as,  we  had  the  sea  on  our 
right  hand  ;  we  have  trouble  in  store  for  us. 

7-  To  give  expression  to,  or  to  use  or  exercise  (a  feeling, 
opinion,  quality,  or  the  like) ;  as,  he  had  the  kindness  to 
assent ;  have  a  care  of  that  parcel. 

Lord,  have  mercy  upon  us.  Bk.  of  Com.  Prayer. 
8  To  perform;  to  experience;  to  engage  in; — in  the 
widest  sense ;  as,  she  had  an  odd  experience  ;  let  me  have 
a  look  at  it ;  I  will  have  nothing  to  do  with  it;  I  had  a 
good  shot  at  the  deer  ;  we  had  a  quarrel. 

9.  To  maintain  as  an  opinion  or  to  assert  as  a  fact ;  to 
phrase  ;  as,  rumor  had  it  that  he  was  guilty  ;  some  will 
have  it  that  the  earth  is  flat ;  “Tell  truth  and  shame  the 
Devil,”  as  Shakespeare  has  it. 

10  To  get  possession  of  ;  to  obtain  ;  get ;  acquire  ;  accept ; 
take  ;  learn  ;  as,  the  favor  may  be  had  for  the  asking ;  we 
must  have  food  or  starve  ;  I  had  the  news  at  first  hand. 

11.  To  hold  or  obtain  an  advantage  over  ;  to  hold  in  one’s 
power ;  to  have  caught,  or  got  the  better  of,  in  an  argu¬ 
ment  or  the  like  ;  as,  you  rather  had  me  in  that  retort. 

12.  To  deceive;  swindle;  trick.  Slang. 

13.  To  cause  or  procure  to  be,  go,  or  do  ;  to  effect ;  exact ; 
require ;  desire. 

I  had  the  church  accurately  described  to  me.  Scott. 

Have  out  all  men  from  me.  2  Sam.  xiii.  9. 
1  will  not  have  thee  die.  Tennyson. 

14.  To  take  or  hold  (one’s  self) ;  to  proceed  promptly  ;  — 
used  reflexively,  often  with  ellipsis  of  the  pronoun  ;  as,  to 
have  after  one  ;  to  have  at  one  or  at  a  thing,  i.  e.,  to  aim 
at  one  or  at  a  thing  ;  to  attack. 

Have  through  the  very  middest  of  you.  Shak. 

15.  To  suffer  or  experience  from  an  exterior  source ;  as, 
he  had  his  leg  broken. 

(JSgr"  Have,  as  an  auxiliary  verb,  is  used  with  the  past  par¬ 
ticiple  of  any  verb  to  form  its  “  perfect  tenses ;  ”  as,  I 
have  loved ;  I  shall  have  eaten.  Originally  it  was  used  only 
with  the  participle  of  transitive  verbs,  and  denoted  the  pos¬ 
session  of  the  object  in  the  state  indicated  by  the  partici¬ 
ple  ;  as,  I  have  conquered  him,  I  have  or  hold  him  in  a  con¬ 
quered  state ;  but  it  has  long  since  lost  this  independent 
significance,  and  is  used  with  the  participles  both  of  tran¬ 
sitive  and  intransitive  verbs  as  a  device  for  expressing 
completed  action.  See  under  be,  1.  Had  is  used,  especially 
in  poetry,  for  would  have  or  should  have,  and  for  would  or 
would  have  with  adjectives,  adverbs,  or  phrases  of  compar¬ 
ison,  as ,  as  well,  as  good,  as  lief ,  rather ,  better,  liefer,  best, 
liefest,  and  the  like,  to  indicate  preference  or  advisability. 


“We  had  better  leave  her.”  C.  Bronte.  The  original  con¬ 
struction  was  that  of  the  dative  with  forms  of  be,  fol¬ 
lowed  by  the  infinitive. 

And  lever  me  is  be  pore  and  trewe.  C.  Mundi  { Trans.). 

[And  more  agreeable  to  me  it  is  to  be  poor  and  true.] 

For  him  was  lever  have  at  his  bed’s  head 
Twenty  bookes,  clad  in  black  or  red,  .  .  . 

Than  robes  rich,  or  fithel,  or  gay  sawtrie.  Chaucer. 
Gradually  the  nominative  with  had  lias  replaced  this  con¬ 
struction.  During  the  transition  the  nominative  with  was 
or  were,  and  with  the  present  forms  have ,  hast,  hath,  and 
the  dative  with  had  are  found. 

Poor  lady,  she  were  better  love  a  dream.  Shak. 

You  were  best  hang  yourself.  Beau,  tf  FI. 

Me  rather  had  my  heart  mignt  feel  your  love 

Than  my  unpleased  eye  see  your  courtesy.  Shak. 

Yet  have  I  liefer  lose  my  life 
Than  of  my  body  have  a  stain.  Chaucer. 

J  hadde  levere  than  my  scherte, 

That  ye  hadde  rad  his  legende,  as  have  I.  Chaucer. 
I  had  as  lief  not  be  as  live  to  be 
In  awe  of  such  a  thing  as  I  myself.  Shak. 

I  had  rather  be  a  doorkeeper  in  the  house  of  my  God,  than  to 
dwell  in  the  tents  of  wickedness.  Ps.  lxxxiv.  10 

Syn.  — Have,  hold,  own,  possess.  Have  is  the  general 
term  ;  hold  is  stronger,  and  often  implies  retention  or  oc¬ 
cupancy  ;  to  own  is  to  have  or  hold  as  property ;  possess 
implies  esp.  ownership  with  full  right,  title,  or  control ;  as, 
“  Silver  and  gold  have  I  none  ;  but  such  as  I  have  give  I 
thee  ”  {Acts  iii.  6) ;  “  Once  did  she  hold  the  gorgeous  East 
in  fee  ”  (  Wordsicorth) ;  “  Owning  but  a  little  more  than 
beasts,  [thou]  abidest  lame  and  poor  ”  ( Tennyson ) ;  “  What 
men  gain  fairly  —  that  they  should  jyossess  ”  {Shelley) ;  “  In 
your  mtience  possess  ye  your  souls  ”  {Luke  xxi.  19). 

For  various  other  phrases  introduced  either  by  have 
or  some  other  verb,  see  under  the  principal  nouns, 
to  have  a  care,  to  take  care  ;  to  be  on  one’s  guard.  —  to  h.  a 
hand  in,  to  be  concemed  in ;  to  have  a  part  or  concern  in 
doing  ;  to  have  an  agency  or  be  employed  in.  —  to  h.  a  mind 
or  great,  good,  etc.,  mind,  to  be  inclined  or  strongly  inclined 
in  purpose  ;  —  used  w  ith  an  infinitive.  “  Sir  Roger  de  Cov- 
erley  .  .  .  told  me  that  he  had  a  great  mind  to  see  the  new 
tragedy  with  me.”  Addison.  —  to  h.  and  to  hold,  Lawx  the 
technical  words  used  in  deeds  in  English  to  introduce 
the  tenendum,  or  clause  expressing  the  tenure  by  which 
the  land  is  to  be  held.  — to  h.  an  eye  to,  to  pay  particular 
attention  to;  to  watch.  “ Have  an  eye  to  China.”  Shak. 

—  to  h.  at  heart,  to  desire  (anything)  earnestly.  —  to  h  in 
hand,  a  To  have  in  one’s  power  or  control.  Chaucer,  b 
To  be  engaged  upon  or  occupied  with.  — to  h.  in  the  heart, 
to  purpose;  to  design  or  intend  to  do. —  to  h.  it.  a  To 
win  ;  to  gain  or  hold  the  advantage ;  as,  the  ayes  have  it. 
b  To  receive  a  blow,  punishment,  or  disaster ;  as,  I  let  him 
have  it  in  the  face. 

They  have  made  worms'  meat  of  me  ;  1  have  it.  Shak. 

—  to  h.  it  out,  to  bring  an  affair  to  an  issue  or  a  conclusion 
by  free  discussion  or  a  personal  contest  or  fight.—  to  h  little 
or  no  mind,  to  be  slightly  or  not  at  all  inclined  :  —  with  an 
infinitive.  —  to  h.  no  brow  of,  to  have  no  favorable  impres¬ 
sion  of.  Scot.  —  to  h.  one's  hands  full,  to  have  in  hand  all 
that  one  can  do,  or  more  than  can  be  done  conveniently  ; 
to  be  pressed  w  ith  labor  or  engagements  ;  to  be  surrounded 
with  difficulties.  —  to  h.  one’s  self,  to  behave  ;  to  comport 
one’s  self.  Obs.  —  toh.  on  the  stocks,  to  be  at  work  at;  to 
have  in  preparation.  —  to  h.  other  fish  to  fry,  to  have  the  at¬ 
tention  fixed  on  other  things ;  to  have  a  different  object  in 
view.—  to  h.  (one)  out,  to  engage  (one)  in  a  duel.  —  to  h.  place, 
to  have  room,  or  seat ;  to  find  lodgment ;  as,  such  desires 
can  have  no  place  in  a  good  heart,  —to  h.  right,  to  be  right. 
Obs.  —  to  h.  the  conscience,  to  think  it  right,  or  to  have  the 
assurance  (to  do  something).  —  to  h.  the  heels,  or  legs,  of,  to 
outrun.  — to  h.  the  wind  of,  to  be  to  windward  of ;  hence, 
to  have  a  superior  position  to  ;  to  have  at  a  disadvantage. 

—  to  h.  the  words  for,  to  be  spokesman  for.  Obs.  —  to  h.  to 
or  towards,  to  drink  to  ;  salute.  Obs.— to  h.  under  the  girdle, 
to  have  bound  to  one,  that  is,  in  subjection.  —  to  h.  up,  to 
bring  up  for  investigation,  reproof,  or  punishment ;  to 
cause  to  be  arraigned. 

have'lock  (h5v'15k),  n.  [After  Sir  Henry  Havelock,  Eng¬ 
lish  general  in  the  Indian  Mutiny,  1857.]  A  light  cloth 
covering  for  the  cap,  hanging  over  the  neck,  worn  by  sol¬ 
diers  ae  a  protection  from  the  sun. 

Have'lok  the  Dane  (h£v'15k).  [F.  Harelok  le  Danois.) 
The  hero  of  an  early  French  romance,  “  The  Lay  of  Have- 
lok  the  Dane,”  and  of  an  ancient  English  romance  of  the 
same  name.  He  is  a  Danish  prince  whose  life  is  saved  by 
a  fisherman,  Grim,  who,  after  Havelok  had  become  king  of 
England  and  had  rewarded  him,  built  the  town  of  Grims¬ 
by,  in  Lincolnshire. 

ha'ven  (ha'v’n),  i x.  [AS.  hsefene ;  akin  to  D.  &  LG.  haven, 
G.  hafen,  MHG.  habe,  Dan.  havn,  Icel.  hofn ,  Sw.  hamn; 
akin  to  E.  have ,  and  hence  orig.,  a  holder ;  or  to  heave  (see 
heave);  or  akin  to  AS.  href  sea,  Icel.  &  Sw.  haf,  Dan. 
hav,  which  is  perh.  akin  to  E.  heave.']  1.  A  bay,  recess, 
or  inlet  of  the  sea,  or  the  mouth  of  a  river,  which  affords 
anchorage  and  shelter  for  shipping  ;  a  harbor  ;  a  port. 

What  shipping  and  what  lading 's  in  our  haven.  Shak. 
2.  A  place  of  safety  ;  a  shelter;  an  asylum. 

Syn.  —  See  harbor. 

ha'ven,  v.  t.  de  i.  To  shelter,  or  take  refuge,  in  a  haven. 

hav'er  (hav'er),  n  ^  possessor  ;  a  holder.  Obs.  or  H.  Shak. 

hav'er  (hSv'er ;  hav'er),  n.  [Cf.  Icel.  hafrar  (pi.),  Sw. 
hafre,  Dan.  havre ;  akin  to  D.  haver,  G.  hafer,  haber.] 
The  wild  oat  (A vena  fatua );  also,  the  cultivated  oat  (A. 
saliva).  Scot,  d  Dial.  Eng. 


hav'er-sack  (hSv'er-sSk),  n.  [F.  havresac ,  G.  habersaok 
sack  for  oats.  See  2d  haver  ;  sack  a  bag.]  1.  A  bag  for 
carrying  oats  for  a  horse.  Obs. 

2.  A  bag  or  case,  usually  of  cloth,  in  which  a  soldier  or  trav¬ 
eler  carries  provisions  on  a  march; — dieting,  from  Icnapsack. 

3.  A  gunner’s  case  or  bag  used  to  carry  cartridges  from 
the  ammunition  chest  to  the  piece  in  loading.  Obs.  d  R. 

Ha  ver'sian  (ha-vQr'shdn),  a.  Pert,  to,  or  discovered  by, 
Clopton  Havers,  an  English  physician  of  the  17th  century. 
Haversian  canals,  Anat.,  the  small  canals  through  which 
the  blood  vessels  ramify  in  bone  (see  bone,  n.,  2).  One  of 
these  canals,  with  its  surrounding  concentric  lamellae,  con¬ 
stitutes  a  Haversian  system. 

hav'ier  (hav'yer),  n.  [Formerly  haver,  perh.  fr.  half;  of. 

L.  semimas  gelded,  prop.,  half  male.]  A  castrated  deer, 
hav'ing  (hSv'Tng),  n.  1.  Act  or  state  of  possessing  ;  also, 
thing  possessed  ;  esp.,  pi.,  possessions  ;  goods;  estate. 

Whatever  feelings  and  havings  we  may  will  to  get.  Wm.  James. 

I’ll  lend  you  something  ;  my  having  is  not  much.  Shak. 
2.  (Scot.  pron.  hav'ing;  -In)  Behavior;  deportment; 
manners,  esp.  good  maimers ;  —  usually  in  pi.  Chiefly  Scot. 
hav'lor,  hav'lour  (hav'yer),  n.  [ME.  havour ,  a  corrupt, 
of  OF.  aveir,  avoir ,  a  having,  prop.,  to  have.  Cf.  average. 
The  h  is  due  to  confusion  with  E.  have.]  1.  Property; 
possession.  Obs. 

2.  Behavior;  demeanor.  Archaic  or  Dial.  Eng. 

—  hav'lored.  hav'ioured  (  yerd),  a. 
hav'oc  (hSv'dk),  n.  [OF.  havot  plunder,  crier  havot  to 
cry  havoc.]  1.  The  order  or  shout  of  command  often 
given  in  medieval  war  to  fall  to  pillage,  rapine,  and  gather¬ 
ing  of  spoils  ;  —  in  the  phrase  to  ci~y  havoc. 

Do  not  cry  havoc,  where  you  should  but  hunt 
With  modest  warrant.  Shak. 

2.  Wide  and  general  destruction  ;  devastation  ;  waste. 

As  for  Saul,  he  made  havoc  of  the  church.  Acts  viii.  3. 
hav'oc,  v .  t.  &  i. ;  hav'ocked  (-dkt) ;  hav'ock-ing.  To 
devastate  ;  destroy  ;  lay  waste. 

To  waste  and  /mcoeyonder  world.  Milton. 

haw  (h6),  n.  [ME.  hawe,  AS.  hagu  ;  akin  to  D.  haag  hedge, 
G.  hag,  hecke,  Icel.  hagi  pasture,  Sw.  hage,  Dan.  have 
garden.  Cf.  haggard,  hedge.]  1.  Lit.,  a  hedge  or  fence  ; 
hence,  an  inclosure,  esp.  a  yard  or  close  of  a  house  ;  a 
messuage  ;  hence,  a  house  with  its  inclosed  yard,  or  a  house 
in  a  borough.  See  close.  Obs.  or  Hist. 

2.  [AS.  haga.]  The  hawthorn  ( Cratsegus )  or  its  fruit. 

3.  Something  of  no  value.  Obs. 

haw,  inter  j.  [Cf.  ho.]  A  word  of  command  used  by 
teamsters,  plowmen,  etc.,  in  guiding  teams  driven  without 
reins,  generally  to  direct  them  to  turn  to  the  near  side, 
or  toward  the  driver.  Cf.  gee. 

haw,  v.  i. ;  hawed  (h6d) ;  haw'ing.  Also  hoi.  To  turn  to 
the  near  side,  or  tow  ard  the  driver. 

to  haw  and  gee,  or  to  haw  and  gee  about,  to  go  from  one  thing 
to  another ;  to  be  irresolute  or  unstable.  Colloq. 
haw.  v.  t.  To  cause  to  turn,  as  a  team,  to  the  near  side, 
or  toward  the  driver ;  as,  to  haw  a  team  of  oxen, 
to  haw  and  gee,  or  to  haw  and  gee  about,  to  lead  this  way  and 
that  at  will;  to  lead  by  the  nose.  Colloq. 
haw,  n.  d  inter  j.  [Cf.  ha  an  interjection  of  wonder,  sur¬ 
prise,  or  hesitation.]  An  intermission  or  hesitation  of 
speech,  with  a  sound  somewhat  like  haw  !  also,  the  sound 
so  made.  “  Hums  or  haws.”  Congreve. 

haw,  v.  i.  To  stop,  in  speaking,  with  a  sound  like  haw  ; 
to  speak  with  interruption  and  hesitation. 

Cut  it  short ;  don’t  prose  —  don’t  hum  and  haw.  Chesterfield . 
haw,  n.  [Of  uncertain  origin.]  The  third  eyelid,  or  nic¬ 
titating  membrane,  in  Far.,  esp.  when  inflamed  or  swollen. 
Ha-wai'ian  (ha-wi'ytf.n),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  Hawaii  or 
the  Hawaiians.  —  Hawaiian  subregion,  Zoogeog.,  a  subdivi¬ 
sion  of  the  Australian  or  of  the  Polynesian  region  includ¬ 
ing  only  the  Hawaiian  Islands. 

Ha-wai'ian,  n.  1.  A  native  or  citizen  of  Hawaii  ;  esp., 
a  member  of  the  native  race  of  Hawaii,  one  of  the  most 
advanced  of  the  Polynesian  peoples.  See  Polynesian. 

2.  The  Hawaiian  language.  See  Malayo-Polynesian. 
haw'buck'  (hb'buk'),  n.  [Cf.  haw  hedge ;  buck.]  A 
bumpkin  ;  a  lout.  —  v.  i.  To  act  like  a  hawbuck.  Dial.  Eng. 
haw'cu-bite  (h6'kw-blt),  n.  [Cf.  Mohawk.]  One  of  a  set 
of  dissolute,  disorderly  young  men  who  infested  London 
streets  at  night  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  17th  century,  after 
the  fashion  of  Mohocks, 
haw'finch'  (hS'fTnch';  140),  n. 

The  common  European  gros¬ 
beak  (Coccothraustes  cocco- 
thraustes).  The  adult  male  has 
black,  wnite,  and  light  brown 
plumage. 

hawk  (h6k),  n.  [ME.  hank,  havek,  AS.  hafoc,  heafoc ; 
akin  to  D.  havik,  OHG.  habuh,  G.  habicht,  Icel.  hauler , 
Sw.  hok ,  Dan.  hog,  prob.  from  the  root  of  E.  heave  ;  prop., 
the  seizer.]  1.  A  general  name  for  all  the  diurnal  birds 
of  prey  belonging  to  the  family  Falconidae,  excepting  the 
very  large  species,  which  are  known  as  eagles ,  and  the  vul¬ 
tures.  It  is  thus  applied  to  the  falcons,  buzzards,  harriers, 
kites,  and  caracaras  (see  these  terms),  but  the  most  typical 


Hawfinch. 


haut.  4*  aught,  haught. 
haut  (hot).  Var.  of  hath.  See 

MEASURE.  [Obs.  I 

haut,  n.  [F.  haut  high.]  Height.  I 
haut,  r.  t.  To  exalt.  Obs. 
hau'tain,  a.  [F.]  Haughty  ;  ar¬ 
rogant;  loud;  shrill;  brave.  Obs. 
hautainesse,  n.  [See  hautain.1 
Haughtiness.  Obs.  [Obs.  [ 
hau^tain-ly,  adv.  of  hautain.1 
haut'boy-ist,  n.  [Cf.  F.  haut- 
boxste.]  A  player  on  the  hautboy. 
Haut'-Bri'on'  (5'bre'6N'),  n. 
[From  Chateau- Ha ut-Brion,  in 
commune  of  Pessac,  near  Bor¬ 
deaux.]  A  wine.  See  Bordeaux. 
haute.  +  haugiit. 
haute- feuil'lite  (hfit-fwe'vTt), 
n  [After  P.  G.  Hautefeuille, 
French  chemist.]  Min.  A  color¬ 
less  or  white  mineral  consisting 
of  phosphate  of  calcium  ana 
magnesium, 
hau'tein.  4*  n attain. 

||  haute-lice',  or  -lisse'(5t/les'), 
a.  [F.,  lit.,  high-warp.]  See 
basse-lde. 

haute '-piece' (h5t'pes'),  n.  [F. 
haute-ju&ct',  lit.,  high  piece.] 
Armor.  The  pauldron  or  other 
raised  piece  on  the  breastplate 
or  gorget. 

hw-tesse',  n.  [F.]  Height ; 


haughtiness  ;  grandeur  ;  length 

(of  years).  Obs. 

i|  haut  gofit'  (o'goo'  ;  ho'-),  n. 

I  F.l  1.  High  relish  or  flavor  ; 
hign  seasoning  ;  a  highly  fla¬ 
vored  dish. 

2.  A  slight  taint.  [measure. I 
hauth(n6t).  Var.  of  hath.  Seel 
hau'tie.  4*  haughty. 
haut'  mal'  (S'  mil';  h5').  [F.] 
Med.  =  GRAND  MAL. 

II  haut  pas'  (o'pa'  ;  h(5'-),  n.  [F. 
haut  high  +  pas  step.]  A  raised 
part  of  the  floor  of  a  hall,  etc. 

||  haut  -re  lief '  (o'rg-ly  Pf  ' ;  ho'-), 
n.  [F.J  High  relief  ;  alto-relievo. 
Haut'  Sau'terne'  (S'  so'tPrn' ; 
hS').  [F.]  A  white  Bordeaux 
wine.  See  Bordeaux. 

||  haut'  ton'  (toN').  [F.]  High 
tone  or  ton  ;  high  fashion  or  so¬ 
cial  position. 

hau'ty.  Haughty.  Ref.  Sp. 
hautynete.  n.  [OF.  hautainete .] 
Haughtiness.  Obs. 
hav.  Have.  Ref.  Sp. 
hav'age  (httv'itj),  n.  [have  -f- 
-age.)  Lineage.-  Local,  Eng. 
Ha-van'a  (hd-vfi,n'd),  n.  Also 
Ha-van'na,  Ha-van'nah-  A 
cigar  made  in  Cuba  of  Cuban 
tobacco.  [cedar.  I 

Havana  cedar.  The  Spanish  | 


Hav'a-nese'  (hflv'd-nez'; 

-nes'),  a.  Of  or  pert,  to  Ilabana, 
or  Havana.  Cuba.  —  w.  sing,  tf 
d.  One  of  the  people  of  Ha- 
ana,  or  Havana, 
have.  Ohs.  pret.  of  heave. 
have'a-ble  (hftv'd*b’l),  a.  See 
-ABLE. 

have'-at-all',  n.  A  great  risk  ; 
a  gambling  for  high  stakes.  Obs. 
have'-been',  n.  A  has-been.  R. 
havede.  had. 
havek.  4*  hawk.  [Dial.  Eng.  I 
ha'vel  (a'v’l).  Yar.  of  avel.| 
havel,  n.  Used  as  a  term  of 
reproach.  Obs.  [  Obs.  I 

have'less,  a.  1.  Having  little. | 
2.  Helpless  ;  shiftless;  slovenly. 
Scot.  Sr  Dial.  Eng. 
havelie.  +  heavily. 
havelon,  v.  Doubling  to  conceal 
one's  track  ;  craftiness.  Obs.— 
v.  i.  To  double  like  a  fox.  Obs. 
ha'ven  age  (ha'v’n-Jtj),  n.  Har¬ 
bor  dues. 

ha'ven-er.  h  a'ven-or  (ha'v’n- 
Sr),  n.  A  harbor  master.  —  ha'- 
ven-er-ship',  n.  [haven.  ObsA 
ha'ven-et(  ha'v’n-?t),;<  A  1  ittle | 
ha'ven-ful,  a.  Possessing,  or 
roviding,  a  haven.  Rare. 
avenless  +  haveless. 
ha'ven-lesa,  a.  See  -less. 


ha'ven-let.  =  haven  et.  Obs. 
ha'ven-or.  n.  See  havener. 
have'-not',  n.  One  who  owns 
little  or  no  property.  Colloq. 
ha'ven-ward.  adv.  See  -ward. 
ha'ver.  ^  aver,  haoher. 
ha'ver  (ha'v5r  ;  a'v?r)  Dial. 
Eng.  var.  of  HAVIOR. 
ha'ver  (ha'vpr),  v.  i.  To 
maunder;  babble;  chatter. 
Scot.  4*  Dial.  Eng.  —  n.  Non¬ 
sense  ;  twaddle  ;  —  usually  in  pi. 
Scot.  Sr  Dial.  Eng. 
ha'ver-al.  Var.  of  haverel. 
hav'er-corn',  n.,  or  haver-corn 
rass.  =  haver. 
aver  de  pois.  4*  avoirdupois. 
ha'ver-el  (ha'vVl ;  a'-),  n.  One 
who  havers,  or  babbles  ;  —  used 
also  attrib.  Scot.  <5r  Dial.  Eng. 
ha'ver-er  (ha'v?r-5r),  n.  A 
chatterer  ;  also,  a  proser.  Scot. 
Sr  Dial.  Eng. 

hav'er-grass'  (hAv'?r-  ;  4v'-), 
n.  =  oat  grass.  Dial.  Eng. 
Hav'er-land  (h&v'gr-lrtnd),  n. 
A  large,  light  red  American  va¬ 
riety  of  strawberry, 
hav'er-meal'  ( h ftv'rr- ;  h  Av  '5r-), 
n.  Oatmeal.  Scot.  Sr  Dial.  Eng. 
hav'er-sine  (hflv'gr-sln).  Naut. 
Short  for  half  the  versed  sine. 
ha'vey-ca'vey  (ha'vI-ka'vY ; 


a'vY-),  adv.  Unsteady  ;  waver¬ 
ing  ;  doubtful ;  also,  confused  ; 
helter-skelter.  Dial.  Eng. 
Hav'gan  (hav'gfin),  w.  [W.  haf- 
gan  summer  sunshine.]  Celt. 
Myth.  A  king  in  Annwn,  and  a 
rival  of  Arawn.  [/ii'5.1 

Hav'i-lah  ( h&v'Y-lii;  hd-vl'ld).  | 
hav'il-dar'  ^hftv'Yl-dar'),  n. 
|  Per.  hawdldar, fr.  Ar.  hawdlah 
charge  -f  Per.  dar  holder.]  In 
the  British  Indian  armies,  a  na¬ 
tive  noncommissioned  officer  of 
native  soldiers,  corresponding 
to  a  sergeant. 

havildar  major.  A  native  ser¬ 
geant  major  in  the  British  Indi¬ 
an  army. 

havilon.  4*  havelon. 
ha'vin.  4*  haven. 
hav'ing,  p.  a.  That  has  ;  also, 
desirous  to  have :  grftsping ; 
avaricious.  —  hav'lng-ness.  n. 
Both  Obs.,  Scot.,  or  Dial.  Eng. 
hav'ock-er(hftv'rtk-?r),  n.  6ne 
who  makes  havoc, 
hav'oekt-  Havocked.  Ref.  Sp. 
havoir,  n.  [Cf.  havior.]  Hav¬ 
ing.  Obs. 

havoire.  havor,  havur.  4*  aver. 
Ha  voth-ja'ir  (ha'vOth-jd'Yr  ; 

ha'vdth-),  n.  pi.  Bib. 

havour.  4*  havior. 


havy.  4*  heavy. 
haw.  4*  AWE,  HOE. 
haw.  Scot.  var.  of  jiall. 
haw,  a.  [AS.  hsewi ,  hawi.J 

1.  Blue  ;  bluish.  Obs. 

2.  Livid;  wan;  discolored.  Scot, 
haw'bart.  4* halberd,  [berk.} 
haw'bergh.  haw'berk.  f  hau-| 
hawberioun.  4*  habergeon. 
hawbitz.  4*  howitz. 
hawch.  4*  ha  ugh. 

hawd.  4*  hold. 
hawdod.  w.  [Cf.  haw  blue; 
do i)  the  reed  mace.]  The  blue 
cornflower.  Obs.  Dial.  Eng. 
hawe  4*  hall; hoe, promontory, 
hawebake.  n.  Prob.  the  baked 
hawthorn  berry,  that  is,  coarse 
fare.  See  1st  haw,  2.  Obs. 
haweli.  4*  hail,  v.  ;  holy. 
ha'wen.  4*  own,  a.  [speech.} 
haw'er,  n.  One  who  naws  in  I 
hawere.  4*  aver. 
hawf.  Dial.  Eng.  var.  of  half. 
hawgh.  Obs.  or  dial.  Eng.  var. 
of  ha  ugh. 

hawgher.  4*  heifer. 
haw-haw'  (h6-h6').  Yar.  of 
ha-ha,  a  sunk  fence, 
haw-haw',  n.  [Imitative.]  A 
boisterous  laugh;  a  guffaw.— 
v.  i.  To  laugh  boisterously. 
Ha-wl'ya  (ha-we'ya),  n.  pi.  A 


food,  foot ;  out,  oil ;  chair  ;  go  ;  sing,  ii)k  ;  then,  thin ;  nature,  verdure  (250) ;  K  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144) ;  boN  ;  yet ;  zh  =  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Guide. 

Full  explanations  of  Abbreviations,  Sign*,  etc.,  immediately  precede  the  \  ocabulary. 
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HAZARD 


of  all  hawks  are  those  of  the  genera  Acoipiter,  which 
includes  the  spar¬ 
row  hawk  of  Eu¬ 
rope  and  tbo- 
sharp-shinned  and 
Cooper’s  hawks  of 
America,  and  A.s- 
tur ,  which  consists 
of  the  goshawks. 

These  are  small  or 

moderately  large  -L 

short-winged  12 

hawks,  with  com-  V 

an d*  le ^a!n d  fi mi t  Cooper’s  Hawk  ( Accipiter  cooper  i). 

their  prey  in  the  manner  termed  raking ,  pursuing  it  swiftly 
and  following  its  most  abrupt  turns  and  dodges.  Hawk's 
were  formerly  extensively  trained  for  use  in  hunting  (see 
falconry).  Though  some  occasionally  destroy  poultry, 
they  feed  largely  on  field  mice,  reptiles,  insects,  etc.,  and 
are  often  more  useful  than  harmful.  See  also  nighthawk. 

2.  One  who  preys  on  his  fellows,  as  a  swindler,  dishonest 
gambler,  and  the  like. 

hawk  (hdk),  v.  i. ;  hawked  (hfikt) ;  hawk'ing.  1.  To  catch, 
or  attempt  to  catch,  birds  by  means  of  hawks  trained  for 
the  purpose  and  let  loose  on  the  prey  ;  to  practice  falconry. 

A  falconer  Henry  is,  when  Emma  hawks.  Prior. 
2.  To  make  an  attack  while  on  the  wing  ;  to  soar  and 
strike  like  a  hawk.  Dryden. 

to  hawk  at,  to  attack  while  on  the  wing;  also,  to  tty  a 
hawk  at. 

A  falcon,  towering  in  her  pride  of  place. 

Was  by  a  mousing  owl  hoicked  at  and  killed.  Shak 
hawk,  v.  t.  To  hunt  on  the  wing,  like  a  hawk.  Rare. 
hawk,  v.  i.  [Prob.  imitative.]  To  clear  the  throat  with 
an  audible  sound  by  forcing  an  expiratory  current  of  air 
through  the  narrow  passage  between  the  depressed  soft 
palate  and  the  root  of  the  tongue,  thus  aiding  in  the  re¬ 
moval  of  foreign  substances.  —  v.  t.  To  raise  by  hawking, 
as  phlegm  ;  —  often  with  up. 
hawk.  n.  An  audible  effort  to  force 
up  phlegm  from  the  throat, 
hawk,  n.  Masonry.  A  small  board, 
with  a  handle  on  the  under  side,  to 
hold  mortar. 

hawk,  v.  t.  [See  HAWKER  one  who  Hawk,  Masonry. 
sells.]  1.  To  offer  for  sale  by  outcry  in  the  street ;  to  carry 
(merchandise)  about  from  place  to  place  for  sale;  to  peddle. 

His  works  were  han  ked  in  every  street.  Swift. 

2.  To  visit,  or  canvass,  as  a  hawker.  Rare. 
hawk,  r.  i.  To  cry,  or  peddle,  goods  about  as  a  hawker, 
hawk'-biiled'  (-bTld'),  a.  Having  a  bill  or  jaws  like  a 
hawk’s  beak. 

hawk  eagle.  Any  of  certain  large  birds  of  prey  inter¬ 
mediate  in  many  respects  between  true  hawks  and  eagles : 
—  a  book  name.  They  are  chiefly  found  in  warm  and 
tropical  countries,  ana  constitute  Spizaetus ,  Limnaetus , 
Nisaelus ,  and  allied  genera. 

hawk'er  (hok'er),  n.  [Cf.  AS.  hafecere.  See  1st  hawk.] 
A  falconer. 

hawk'er.  n.  [Cf.  OLG.  hoker ,  G.  hocke ,  hbker ,  D.  heuker , 
and  G.  hocken  to  squat,  D.  huiken  to  stoop,  also  E.  huck¬ 
ster.]  One  who  sells  wares  from  place  to  place  or  by  cry¬ 
ing  them  in  the  street ;  hence,  a  peddler  or  a  packman.  In 
Great  Britain,  for  purposes  of  excise,  a  hawker  is  distin¬ 
guished  from  a  peddler  by  his  use  of  a  beast  of  burden  or 
other  artificial  means  of  locomotion  or  of  transportation  of 
himself  or  his  goods  from  place  to  place.  The  Hawkers 
Act,  51  &  52  Viet.  c.  33,  regulated  his  trade.  See  peddler. 
hawk'— eyed  (-id'),  a.  Having  a  keen  eye  ;  sharp-sighted, 
hawk  fly.  Any  of  the  predaceous  flies  constituting  the 
family  Asilidse  ;  a  robber  fly.  See  Asilus. 
hawk'ing,  n.  Falconry;  the  sport  of  hunting  with  hawks, 
hawking  machine.  Dyeing.  A  machine  consisting  essen¬ 
tially  of  a  series  of  guide  rollers  which  draw  the  cloth, 
sewn  together  like  an  endless  belt,  continuously  through 
the  dye. 

hawk  moth 

Any  of  numer¬ 
ous  moths, 
mostly  of  rather 
large  size, which 
constitute  the 
family  Sphingi- 
dae.  They  have 
a  stout  body  and 
long  proboscis, 
which  is  usually 
kept  coiled  up, 
long  narrow 
fore  wings, more 
or  less  pointed 
at  the  ends, 
smal  1  hind 
wings,  and  stout 

antennse  often  hooked  at  the  tip. 

The  hawk  moths,  though  usually 


Tobacco  Hawk 
Moth  (Phlege- 
thontius  sex- 
tus ),  and  its 
Larva,  tlieTo- 
bp.cco  Worm. 


Hawk  Owl  a. 


Hawksbill  Turtle.  (^0) 


quiet  in  coloration,  are  among  the  handsomest  and  most 
graceful  of  insects.  They  suck  the  juices  of  flowers,  over 
which  they  hover  like  humming  birds.  Most  of  them  fly 
by  twilight,  but  a  few  are  diur¬ 
nal.  The  larvae  are  large  hairless 
caterpillars,  often  brightly 
colored,  and  provided  with  a  horn 
or  tubercle  on  the  back  near  the 
hind  end  of  the  body.  They  feed 
on  the  leaves  of  various  plants. 

Cf.  Sphinx,  tobacco  worm,  to¬ 
mato  worm. 

hawk  owl.  a  An  owl  (Sami a 
alula)  of  northern  Europe,  Asia, 
and  America.  It  flies  oy  day, 
and  somewhat  resembles  a  hawk 
in  appearance.  The  American 
form  is  a  distinct  subspecies 
( S.ulula  caparoch).-  b  An  owl 
of  India  (Rinox  sculellatus).  The 
name  is  sometimes  extended  to 
other  species  of  the  genus, 
hawk  parrot  A  South  American 
parrot  ( Deropfyus  eoronatns)  hav¬ 
ing  a  large  erectile  nuchal  crest, 
hawk’s'-beard'  (hfiks'berd'),  n. 

Any  cichoriaceou8  plant  of  the 
genus  Crepis ;  —  so  called  from 
the  copious  bristly  pappus, 
hawk’ s-bill',  n.  1.  lforol.  The  pawl  for  the  rack  in  the 
striking  mechanism  of  a  clock. 

2.  The  hawksbill  turtle  ;  — also  hawk' s-bill  turtle. 
hawks'bill  tur'tle  or  tor'toise  (hdks'bll').  A  sea  turtle 
( Chelan ia  imbricala ),  found  in  all 
tropical  and  subtropical  seas. 

It  rarely  much  exceeds  two  feet 
in  length  of  the  shell,  which  is 
covered  with  large  imbricated 
horny  plates  of  a  brown  color 
marbled  with  yellow.  These  fur¬ 
nish  the  best  tortoise  shell  of 
commerce  (see  tortoise  shell). 

It  is  carnivorous  in  habits  and  not  used  for  food.  Called 
also,  simply,  hawksbill. 

hawk'weed  (hdk'wed'),??..  a  Any  plant  of  the  genus Hiera- 
cium.  b  Any  of  certain  other  ciclioriaceous  or  asteraceous 
plants,  as  Pier  is  hieracioides,  Senecio  hieracifolius ,  etc. 
Ha- worth'!  a  (hd-wflr'thT-d),  n.  [NL.,  after  A.  H.  Ha¬ 
worth  (1707-1833),  English  botanist.]  Bot.  A  genus  of 
succulent  aloelike  plants  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
having  the  leaves  mostly  crowded  in  rosettes,  the  white 
flowers  borne  in  a  terminal  spike.  They  are  cultivated  for 
their  foliage.  Also  [/.  c.],  a  plant  of  this  genus, 
hawse  (h6z,  h6s  ;  ‘277),  n.  [Orig.  a  hawse  hole ,  or  hole  in 
the  bow  in  the  ship  ;  cf.  Icel.  hals,  hals ,  neck,  part  of  the 
bows  of  a  ship,  AS.  heals  neck.  See  collar  ;  cf.  halse  to 
embrace.]  R’aut.  1.  A  hawse  hole;  also,  that  part  of  a 
vessel’s  bowr  in  which  are  the  hawse  holes. 

2.  A  hawser.  Obs. 

3.  The  distance  or  space  between  a  vessel’s  bows  and  her 
anchor ;  the  space  spanned  by  the  cables ;  as,  the  enemy 
crossed  our  hmvse  ;  the  6loop  anchored  in  the  ship’s  hawse. 

4.  The  situation  of  the  cables  of  a  vessel  when  two  anchors, 
port  and  starboard,  are  used.  The  hawse  is  said  to  be 
clear  or  open  when  the  cables  run  directly  to  the  anchors. 
“As  soon  as  the  chains  begin  to  cross  each  other  she  [a  ship]  has 
a  foul  hawse,  described  asiollows:  Cross  in  hawse.  The  chains 
cross  each  other  once,  the  starboard  anchor  being  on  port  bow 
and  port  anchor  on  starboard  bow.  -  Elbow  in  hawse.  After 
putting  a  cross  in  hawse,  if  she  swings  180  degrees  more  in  same 
direction  she  puts  *  elbow  ’  in  hawse.— Round  turn.  180  degrees 
more  in  same  direction  puts  round  turn  in  it. -Round  turn  and 
elbow.  The  next  half  circle,  after  round  turn.”  Ridley  McLean. 

hawse  bolster.  Rauf,  a  A  form  of  hawse  bag.  b  A 
wooden  or  iron  guard  for  the  cable  below  a  hawse  nole. 
hawse  hole,  or  hawse'hole  (-hoi'),  n.  Raul.  One  of 
the  holes,  usually  metal-lined,  in  the  bow  of  a  ship,  through 
which  a  cable  passes. 

to  come  in  at,  or  through,  the  hawse  holes,  to  begin  a  nautical 
career  before  the  mast,  or  as  a  common  sailor.  Cant. 
hawse  pipe,  or  hawse'pipe'  <-pip'),  n.  Rant.  A  cast-iron 
or  steel  pipe  placed  in  the  bow  s  of  a  ship  on  either  side  of 
the  stem,  for  the  anchor  chains  to  pass  through, 
haw'ser  (hfi'zer;  hfi'ser),  n.  [From  F.  hausser  to  lift, 
raise  (cf.  OF.  hausserer  towpatli,  towing,  F.  haussiere  haw¬ 
ser),  OF.  haucier ,  LL.  altiare ,  fr.  L.  alius  high.  See 
haughty.]  A  large  rope  for  towing,  mooring,  securing  a 
ship  at  a  dock,  etc.  Formerly  a  cable  was  a  hawser  used 
specif,  for  anchoring,  and  made  by  laying  together  three 
rigbtjhanded  ropes. 

haw  aer— laid  ,  a.  Made  in  the  manner  of  a  hawser.  Cf. 
cable-laid,  and  see  cordage,  Illust. 
haw'thorn  (hfi'thSrn),  n.  [AS.  hagaporn ,  hsegpom.  See 
haw  a  hedge;  thorn.]  Any  shrub  or  tree  of  the  genus 
Gratae f/us,  esp.  the  European  C.  oxyacantha  and  the  Amer¬ 
ican  C.  coccinea.  They  have  shining,  often  lobed,  leaves, 
white  or  pink  fragrant  flowers,  and  small  red  fruits  often 


Hawthorn  (Crataegus  oxy¬ 
acantha)  1  Leaves  and 
Flowers  ;  2  Haws.  (J) 


called  haws.  Various  species  of  hawthorn  are  planted  for 
ornament  or  for  hedges, 
hay  (ha),  n.  [ME.  hei,  AS.  hegy 
hig ,  hieg ;  akin  to  D.  hooi, 

OHG.  hewi,  houwi ,  G.  heu,  Dan. 

&  Sw.  h'dy  Icel.  hey ,  Goth,  hawi 
grass,  fr.  the  root  of  E.  hew. 

See  hew  to  cut.]  Grass  mowed 
or  ready  for  mowing ;  esp., 
grass  cut  and  cured  for  fodder, 
hay,  v.i. ;  hayed  (had) ;  hay'ing. 

To  cut  and  cure  grass  for  hay. 
hay,  v.  t.  a  To  supply  with  hay. 
b  To  grow  hay  upon,  c  To  dry 
so  as  to  make  hay. 
hay,  n.  [AS.  liege:  cf.  F.  haiey 
of  G.  origin  ;  both  akin  to  E. 
haw  a  hedge.]  1.  A  hedge  ; 
an  inclosing  fence.  Obs. 

2.  A  place  inclosed  with  a  hay ; 
a  park. 

3.  [Perh.  a  different  w  ord.]  A  net  for  catching  wild  ani¬ 
mals,  esp.  rabbits,  as  by  being  set  in  their  haunts. 

hay  bacillus.  Bacteriol.  A  rod-shaped  microorganism 
(Bacillus  subtilis)  usually  obtained  from  infusions  of  hay. 
hay'bote'  (ha'bot'),  n.  [See  hay  hedge,  bote;  cf.  hbdge- 
bote.]  Eng.  Law.  The  wood  or  thorns  allowed  to  a  ten¬ 
ant  or  commoner  for  repairing  his  hedges  or  fences  ;  also, 
the  right  to  take  such  material ;  hedgebote.  See  bote. 
hay'cock7  (ha'kbk'),  n.  A  conical  pile  or  heap  of  hay  in 
the  field. 

hay  fever.  Med.  A  catarrhal  affection  of  the  mucous 
membranes  of  the  eyes,  nose,  and  respiratory  tract,  some¬ 
times  accompanied  with  fever  and  asthma.  It  occurs  an¬ 
nually,  usually  in  the  spring  or  late  summer,  and  is  appar¬ 
ently  caused  by  inhaled  pollen  of  various  plants, 
hay'field'  (-fold'),  n.  A  field  where  grass  for  hay  is  grown, 
hay 'fork'  (lia'ffirk'),  n.  A  fork  for  pitching,  tedding, 
loading,  or  unloading  hay. 

hay'loft'  (ha'lbft'  ;  205),  n.  A  loft  or  scaffold  for  hay. 
hay'mak  er  (ha'mak'er),  n.  1.  One  who  cuts  and  cures 
hay  ;  esp.,  one  who  tosses  and  spreads  the  hay  when  cut. 

2.  A  machine  for  curing  hay  in  rainy  weather. 

3.  pi.  A  country  dance  ;  —  called  also  haymakers’  jig. 
hay'mak  ing  (-mak'Tng),  n.  The  operation  or  work  of 

cutting  grass  and  curing  it  for  hay. 
hay'mow'  (ha'mou'),  n.  A  mow  or  mass  of  hay  laid  up  in 
a  barn  ;  also,  the  part  of  a  barn  where  hay  is  kept, 
hay  plant-  A  flagrant  Asiatic  apiaceous  herb  ( Prangos 
pabular  ia)  used  in  Tibet  as  a  forage  plant, 
hay'rack  (ha'riSk'),  n.  1.  A  frame  mounted  on  the  run¬ 
ning  gear  of  a  wagon,  and  used  in  hauling  hay,  straw, 
sheaves,  etc. ;  —  called  also  hay  rigging. 

2.  A  feeding  rack  to  hold  hay  for  cattle  or  horses, 
hay'rake  (ha'rak),  n.  A  rake  for  collecting  hay ;  esp., 
a  large  rake  drawn  by  a  horse  or  horses, 
hay 'rick'  (-rlk'),  n.  A  heap  or  pile  of  hay,  sometimes 
thatched  for  preservation  in  the  open  air ;  a  haystack, 
hay '-scent  ed,  a.  Having  the  scent  of  hay. 
hay-scented  fern,  a  An  American  fern  ( Dennstwdtia  pnne- 
tilobula)  having  fragrant  pale  green  tripinnatifid  fronds 
with  a  cup-shaped  indusium.  b  In  Europe,  the  somewhat 
similar  fern  Dryop/eris  oreojAeris. 
hay'seed  (lia'sed'),  n.  1.  Grass  seed,  esp.  that  gathered 
from  a  haymow  ;  also,  the  bits  of  straw',  chaff,  etc.,  from 
hay,  such  as  cling  to  the  clothes. 

2.  Hence,  a  countryman  ;  a  farmer  ;  a  rustic.  Slangy  U.  S. 

3.  Small  Entomostraca  and  other  minute  organisms,  living 
at  the  surface  of  the  sea,  upon  w'hich  herring  and  many 
other  fishes  feed.  Local ,  U.  S. 

hay'stack'  (ha'stSk'),  n.  A  6tack  of  hay ;  hayrick, 
hay'ward  (ha'wbrd),  n.  [ hay  a  hedge  -f  warrf.]  An  offi¬ 
cer  appointed  to  look  after  hedges  and  fences  to  keep 
cattle  from  injuring  them,  and  to  impound  estrays. 
ha'yz  (ha'Tz),  n.  [Ar.  haiz  region.]  Astrol.  The  situation 
of  a  masculine  diurnal  planet  in  a  masculine  sign  above  the 
horizon  in  the  daytime,  or  a  feminine  nocturnal  planet  in 
a  feminine  sign  below'  the  horizon  in  the  nighttime,  in 
either  case  fortifying  its  influence, 
haz'ard  (hSz'ard),  n.  [F.  hasard ,  Sp.  azar  an  unforeseen 
disaster  or  accident,  an  unfortunate  card  or  throw  at  dice, 
perh.  fr.  Ar.  zahr ,  zdr ,  a  die,  which,  with  the  article  al 
the,  would  give  azzahr,  azzar.]  1.  An  old  game  of  chance 
played  with  dice.  Craps  is  a  simplified  form  of  hazard. 

2.  The  uncertain  result  of  throwing  a  die  ;  hence,  a  for¬ 
tuitous  event ;  chance  ;  accident ;  casualty. 

I  will  stand  the  hazard  of  the  die.  Shak 

3.  Risk  ;  danger  ;  peril ;  as,  he  encountered  the  enemy 
at  the  hazard  of  liis  reputation  and  life. 

In  a  condition  of  the  utmost  hazard.  Rogers. 

4.  Anything  hazarded  or  risked,  as  stakes  in  gaming. 


division  of  the  Somalis,  mostly  | 
fanatical  Mohammedans, 
h&wk  bell.  A  small  spherical 
bell  fastened  to  a  hawk’s  leg. 
hawk'ber-ry.  n.  The  gean,  or 
sweet  cherry  of  Europe. 
hawk'bilF.  n..  or  hawkbill  tur¬ 
tle.  =  HAWKSBILL  TURTLE. 

hawk'bit',  n.  The  fall  dande¬ 
lion. 

hawk  boy.  An  attendant  on  a 
plasterer  to  supply  him  with 
mortar  on  n  hawk 
hawked  (h6kt),  a.  Crooked,  or 
curved,  like  the  beak  of  a  hawk  ; 
as,  a  ha  irked  nose.  Obs.  <>r  A', 
hawked  (hut  i  hflk'Sd),  a. 
Spotted,  esp.  with  white  ;  —  said 
or  animals.  Scot.  Sf  Dial.  Eng. 
hawk'er,  r.  *.  To  hawk  goods. 
Obs.  [hawks  are  kept.  I 

hawk'er-y,  w.  A  place  where| 
hawk'ey  (h6k'T),  hawk'ie,  n.; 
pi.  uawk'eys  (-Tz)  ;  hawk'- 
iks.  A  cow,  esp.  one  with  a 
white  face  ;  a  pet  name  for  a 
cow.  Scot.  Sr  Dial.  Eng. 
hawk'ey  Var.  of  hockey. 
Hawk'eyeqhdk'I'bn.  1.  One  of 
the  sobriquets  of  Natty  Bump- 
po.  See  Leatherstockino. 

2.  A  native  or  inhabitant  of 
Iowa,  the  Hawkeye  State;  — 
nicknames  of  obscure  origin, 
hawk'ing.  a.  Keen  and  quick 
like  a  hawk.  Obs.  [hawk.| 
hawk'ish.  a.  Somewhat  like  a  I 
hawk '-nose  .  n.  A  nose  curved 


like  a  hawk’s  beak.  —  hawk'- 
nosed'  (-nfizd'),  a. 
hawk'nut'.  n.  earth  nut  a. 
hawk’s'-eye',  n  See  tujer- 
eye.  [Collar/.,  U.  S. I 

hawk'shaw.  ».  A  detective. | 
hawk  swallow.  The  common 
European  swift, 
hawkt.  Hawked.  Ref.  Sp. 
hawk' wise  ,  adr.  See  -wise. 
hawk'y,  a.  Of  the  nature  of  a 
hawk.  ling  in  the  throat. I 

hawk'y,  a.  Marked  by  hawk-| 
hawle.  +  HAIL,  HALL,  HAUL, 
hawl'er.  n.  [See  hall.]  One 
in  charge  of  a  hall.  Obs. 
haw'less  havkless. 

hawm  (h6m  ;  dm),  v.  i.  To 
lounge  ;  loiter  ;  move  awkward¬ 
ly.  Dial.  Eng. 

hawme.  Obs." or  dial.  Eng.  var. 
of  HAULM.  [leg's.  Obs.  I 

hawmed,  a.  Bandy  ;  — said  of| 
hawn.  +  khan,  a  building 
hawn.  Scot.  var.  of  hand. 
hawne.  +  awn. 
ha'wok  (  hii'wok  ),  u.  V  /d. 
( From  North  American  Indian.] 
Aboriginal  money  of  central  ana 
southern  California,  consisting 
of  shell  disks  or  buttons  perfo¬ 
rated  for  stringing, 
hawrawde.  f  herald. 
haw'rem.  Scot.  var.  of  harem. 
hawse  Var.  of  halse,  hause. 
hawse.  i\  t.  [F.  hausser ,  OF. 
hanrirr .]  To  exalt.  Obs.  —  n. 
Exaltation.  Obs. 


hawse  bag.  Rant.  A  bag  stuffed 

with  sawdust  or  the  like  for  clos¬ 
ing  a  hawse  hole, 
hawse  block.  Raut.  A  block 
to  stop  up  a  hawse  hole  at  sea. 
hawse  box.  Raut.  The  hawse 
■hole  or  its  wooden  frame, 
hawse  buckler  Raut.  A  shut-  j 
ter  closing  over  a  hawse  hole, 
hawse  '  -f  all'en,  a.  Raut. 
Hawse-full.  Rare. 
hawse'-fulF,  a.  Raut.  Having 
the  hawse  holes  under  water  ; 
having  the  sea  breaking  through 
the  hawse  holesv 
hawse  hook-  Raut.  A  breast- 
hook  above  the  hawse  holes, 
hawse  piece.  Raut.  One  of  the 
timbers  forming  the  bow  of  a 
ship,  through  which  a  hawse 
hole  is  cut.  ^  lblock.|  : 

hawse  plug.  Raut.  A  hawse  | 
hawser  bend.  See  knot. 
hawser  clamp.  A  device  for  grip¬ 
ping  a  hawser  as  it  is  paid  out. 
hawser  hole.  A  hawse  hole. 
Obs.  or  R. 

haw'Ber-wise'  (h  6'z  5  r-w  T  7/  ; 
ho's5r->,  a.  See  -wise. 
hawse  timber.  A  hawse  piece, 
hawse  wood.  Rant  The  hawse  , 
pieces.  Rare. 

hawa'ing  iron  (hd  z'Y  n  g  ; 

hds'-).  Raut.  A  calking  iron.  R. 
haws'lock' (hds'ldk').  Var.  of 
11  aslock. 

h&w'tane.  -tein.  ^  hautain. 
hawte.  +  h aught,  iiaut. 


hawtesBe.  +  hautesse. 
hawthorn  china.  An  Oriental 
porcelain  with  a  decoration  of 
flowering  plum-tree  branches  in 
white  on  a  dark  blue  or  black 
ground. 

haw'thorned  (hd'thdrnd),  a. 
Embellished,  or  planted,  with 
hawthorns 

hawthorn  pattern,  a  The  pat¬ 
tern  on  hawthorn  china,  b  A 
pattern  representing  the  haw¬ 
thorn. 

haw'thorn-y,  a.  Having  haw¬ 
thorns  or  the  scent  of  haw¬ 
thorns  ;  recalling  hawthorns, 
haw  tree,  a  The  hawthorn. 
Obs.  b  The  whitebeam  or  the 
wild  service, 
hawur.  +  hag  her. 
hawvelle.  +  iiavel. 
hax'ter.  +  hackster. 
hay.  f  heigh,  hey. 
hay,  r.  i.  To  lay  hays,  or  snares 
for  rabbits.  Obs.  [Hedge.  06s.  I 
hay,  v.  t.  To  inclose  with  a| 
hay,  71.  [Cf.  OF.  haye .]  A 
country  dunce  with  much  inter¬ 
weaving  of  couples.  [  Obs.  I 

hay.  y.  i.  To  dance  the  hav-| 
hay.  in terj.  Also  hai.  [It.  hai 
thou  hast  (it).  Oxf.  E.  D.] 
Fencing.  An  exclamation  made 
on  hitting  one’s  opponent.  Obs. 
—  n.  A  hit  or  home  thrust.  Obs. 
hay'a(ha'n  ;  ha'ya),  n.  [After 
one  J.  Hay.]  An  arrow  poison 
used  by  natives  on  the  west 


coast  of  Africa,  said  to  be  de¬ 

rived  from  sassy  bark, 
hay  asthma.  =  hay  fever. 
hay'-b&nd  ,  n.  A  twist  of  hay 
used  to  bind  a  bundle  of  hay. 
hay  barrack.  =  barrack,  n.,  3. 
hay'bird  ,  71.  a  Any  of  various 
small  European  birds  which 
build  nests  largely  of  grass, as  the 
blackcap,  the  garden  warbler, 
the  willow  warbler,  etc.  Some 
of  them,  esp.  the  blackcap,  are 
also  called  hay  jack,  b  The  pec¬ 
toral  sandpiper.  [cock. | 

hay  cap.  A  covering  for  a  hay- 1 
hay  cold.  =  hay  fever. 
hay'erome',  n.  A  kind  of  hay- 
rake  formerly  used, 
hay'day.  *f*‘  heyday. 
hay-de-guy,  hay-de-gnise.  n. 
[Cf.  OF.  haye  a  Rort  of  dance.] 
A  special  kind  of  hay,  or  dance, 
popular  in  the  Renaissance.  Obs. 
hay'den-ite  ( h  a'd  e  ti-T  t),  n. 
[After  Dr.  II.  II.  Hayden,  Amer¬ 
ican  dentist.]  Min.  A  yellowish 
variety  of  chabazite. 
hay'duck.  Var.  of  iiaiduck. 
haye,  n.  [Cf.  I).  haai,  G.  hai.] 
A  shark.  Obs. 
hay  el.  +  hail. 

Ha  yem’s'  cor'pus-cles  (ha'f- 
yaNz').  [After  G.  Hayem  (b. 
lK41),  French  physician.]  Anat. 
The  blood  plaques, 
hayer.  +  haire. 
hay'ey  (na'Y),  a.  Like,  or  char¬ 
acteristic  of,  hay. 


hay 'goaf',  n.  A  haymow  ;  9 
j  haystack.  Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng 
hay  lack.  See  haybird  a- 
hay  knife.  A  long  knife  for  cut¬ 
ting  hay  out  of  a  stock  or  mow 
hay'ko  (ha'kd).  n.  [From  an 
aboriginal  name.]  The  dog 
salmon  (  fhn-nrhynchus  keta). 
hay 'maid  en,  or  hay 'maids  ,  n 
Ground  ivy.  Dial.  Eng. 
hayne  (hah),  n.  (Cf.  main  to 
raise.]  Astrol.  A  planet’s  zodi¬ 
acal  place,  where  its  influence 
was  thought  to  be  most  felt, 
hayne,  n.  A  stingy  person  ;  a 
!  miser.  Obs. 

hay  rig,  or  rigging.  =  hayrack. 
hay '-saule  ,  71.  A  hedge  stake. 

I  Obs. 

hayse.  f  ease,  7?.,  haze. 
hay'sel.  n.  [Cf.  AS.  siel  time.] 
The  hov ing  season.  Local,  Eng. 
hay'suck  .  n.  a  Hedge  sparrow, 
b  Whitethroat.  Local,  Eng. 
haysngge.  +  haysuck. 
hay'-tal'lat  (-tfil'dt),  n.  A  hay¬ 
loft.  Eng. 

hay  tea.  The  juice  of  hay  ex¬ 
tracted  by  boiling,  used  as  food 
for  cattle,  etc. 

hay'thorne.  +  hawthorn 
Hay'ti-an.  Var.  of  Haitian. 
hay  tit.  a  The  whitethroat.  b 
The  sedge  warbler.  Local,  Eng. 
Haz'a-el  (httz'S-Cl  ;  hd-za'Sl), 
Ha  za'iah  (hd-za'yti;  hd-zl'd). 
Bib.  [Afghan,  n.,  1.1 

Haz  a-ra'  (httz'a-ra')*  See! 


ale,  senate,  c&re,  Am,  account,  a,rm,  ask,  sofa ;  eve,  fcvent,  8nd,  recent,  maker;  ice,  ill;  old,  6bey,  orb,  5dd,  s&ft,  connect ;  use,  unite,  urn,  up,  circus,  menii  ; 

||  Foreljfn  Word.  +  Obsolete  Variant  of.  +  combined  with.  =  equals. 
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6  Eng.  Billiards,  a  A  pocket  in  a  billiard  table.  Obs. 
b  A  stroke  by  which  a  ball  is  holed  after  contact  with  an¬ 
other  ball ;  —  called  winning  hazard,  or  losing  hazard,  ac¬ 
cording  as  an  object  ball,  or  the  cue  ball,  respectively  is 
pocketed.  •” 

6.  Court  Tennis.  One  of  the  winning  openings  in  a  court 
un  modern  courts  the  dedans,  grille,  and  winning  gallery). 

7.  Go//.  Any  bunker,  water  (except  casual  water),  sand, 
path,  road,  ditch,  bush,  or  rushes.  Sand  blown  on  to  the 
grass,  or  sprinkled  on  the  course  for  its  preservation, 
hare  patches,  sheep  tracks,  snow,  and  ice  are  not  haz¬ 
ards. 

8.  A  cab  stand.  Ireland.  Oxf  E  D 

Syn.  —  Risk,  chance,  venture.  See  danger. 

haz'ard  (liSz'drd),  v.  t.;  -ard-ed;  -ard-ing.  [Cf.  F.  hasarder. 
See  hazard,  n.]  1.  To  expose  to  the  operation  of  bliance; 
to  venture  ;  to  risk  ;  to  put  in  danger  of  I068  or  injury. 

He  hazards  hie  neck  to  the  halter.  Fuller. 

2  To  run,  or  take,  the  risk  of ;  to  venture  to  incur,  or 
bring  on  ;  to  venture  upon  ;  as,  lie  hazarded  battle. 

.  They  hazard  to  cut  their  feet.  Landor. 

3.  To  obtain,  or  win,  by  chance.  Obs. 

4.  Eng.  Billiards.  To  hole  (a  ball).  Obs. 

Syn.—  Venture,  risk,  jeopard,  peril,  endanger. 

haz'ard,  v.  i.  To  incur  or  encounter  risk  or  danger, 
haz'ard  er  (hSz'dr-der),  n.  One  who  hazards  ;  specif.,  Ar¬ 
chaic,  a  player  at  hazard  ;  a  gamester, 
hazard  ous  (-dr-dds),  a.  [Cf.  F.  hasardeux .]  1.  De¬ 
pending  on  hazard  ;  chance  ;  fortuitous.  Obs.  or  R .,  exc. 
(Law)  in  hazardous  (aleatory)  contract. 

2-  Exposed  to  hazard  ;  dangerous  ;  risky. 

The  enterprise  so  hazardous  and  high  !  Milton. 
Syn.  —  Perilous,  dangerous ;  precarious,  uncertain  :  bold ; 
daring,  adventurous,  venturesome. 

—  haz'ard-ous-ly,  adv.  —  haz'ard-ous-ness.  n. 

.haze  (haz),  n.  [Of  uncertain  origin  ;  cf.  E.  dial,  haze  to 
drizzle,  to  be  foggy,  also  AS.  hasu ,  heasu ,  gray.]  Light 
vapor  or  smoke  in  the  air  which  more  or  less  impedes 
vision,  with  little  or  no  dampness ;  a  lack  of  transparency 
in  the  air  ;  hence,  fig.,  obscurity  ;  dimness. 

O’er  the  sky 

The  silvery  haze  of  summer  drawn.  Tennyson. 
The  haze  that  overhangs  the  science  of  ethics.  J.  K.  Maude. 
Syn.  —  Haze,  mist,  fog.  Haze  suggests  a  (frequently 
pleasing)  lack  of  transparency  in  the  air,  often  due  to 
heat ;  mist  always  suggests  moisture :  fog  is  thick  or  dense 
mist ;  as,  “  Soft  on  tne  south  wind  sleeps  the  haze  ”  (Em¬ 
erson)  ;  “  But  the  majestic  river  floated  on,  out  of  the 
mist  and  hum  of  that  low  land,  into  the  frosty  starlight  ” 
(M.  Arnold) ;  “Whiles  all  the  night,  through  fog  smoke 
white,  glimmered  the  white  moonshine  ”  (Coleridge) ;  cf. 
“  Yon  hazy  ridges  .  .  .  climbing  suff  used  with  sunny  air  ” 
(Wordsworth) ;  “Jocund  day  stands  tiptoe  on  the  misty 
mountain  tops”  (Shak.).  Fig.  haze  and  mist  suggest 
vagueness  or  indehniteness,  or  (esp.  in  the  case  of  mist) 
that  which  renders  vague  or  indistinct;  fog  connotes 
great  mental  confusion  or  obscurity  ;  as,  “the  indefinite¬ 
ness  which  hung  in  her  mind  like  a  thick  summer  haze  ” 
<(r.  Eliot)',  “Is  it  that  the  haze  of  grief  makes  former 
gladness  loom  so  great?  ”  ( Tennyson ) ;  “  The  mist  around 
that  great  crime  .  .  .  has  never  been  penetrated  ”  ( W. 
Pater ) ;  “  Through  the  distant  mist  of  years  they  gleam  ” 
(Shelley);  “But  'Shadwell’s  genuine  night  admits  no  ray, 
his  rising  fogs  prevail  upon  the  day”  (Dryden). 
haze,  V.  i. ;  HAZED  (hazd) ;  haz'ing  (haz'Tng).  To  be 
hazy  ;  to  drizzle.  —  v.  t.  To  make  hazy, 
iiaze,  v.  t.  [Cf.  OF.  baser  to  irritate,  vex.  insult.  Oxf.  E. 
D.~\  1.  To  frighten  ;  scold  ;  beat.  Dial.  Eng.  Oxf.  E.  D. 

2.  Chiefly  Naut.  To  harass  by  exacting  unnecessary,  dis¬ 
agreeable,  or  difficult  work. 

3.  To  harass  or  annoy  by  playing  abusive  or  ridiculous 
tricks  upon  ;  to  test  the  temper  of  by  practical  jokes  ;  — 
used  esp.  of  college  students.  Chiejfy  U.  S. 

haze.  v.  i.  [Cf.  haze  to  haraas.]  To  loiter  ;  to  ramble 
aimlessly ;  —  often  with  around  or  about.  Colloq. 
ha'zel  (ha'z’l),  n.  [ME.  hasel , 

AS.  hsesel ;  akin  to  D.  haze- 
laar ,  G.  hasel ,  OHG.  hasal,  ha- 
sala,  Icel.  hast,  Dan.  &  Sw. 
hassel,  L.  corylus,  corulus ,  for 
cosulus ,  OIr.  coll,  for  cos/.] 

1.  a  Any  shrub  or  small  tree 
of  the  genus  Corylus,  esp.  in 
Europe  C.  arellana,  and  in  the 
United  States  C.  americana 
and  C.  rostrata.  See  Corylus  ; 
cf.  filbert,  b  See  Pomader- 
ris.  Australia. 

2.  The  wood  of  the  hazel  tree, 
or  a  stick  of  this  wood. 

3-  A  light  reddish  brown  color, 
like  that  of  a  hazelnut. 

ha'zel,  a.  1.  Consisting  of  ha¬ 
zels,  or  of  the  wood  of  the  ha¬ 
zel  ;  pert,  to,  or  derived  from,  the  hazel ;  as,  a  hazel  wand. 

2  Of  a  light  reddish  brown  color,  like  the  hazelnut, 
hazel  grouse  A  European  grouse  ( Bonasa  sylvestris), 
closely  allied  to  the  American  ruffed  grouse, 
ha'zel-ly  (ha'z’l-T),  a.  Of  the  color  of  the  hazelnut ;  light 
brown  ;  also,  covered  with,  or  abounding  in,  hazels, 
ha'zel-nut'  (-nfit'),  n.  [AS.  hsesel hnutu.~\  The  nut,  or 
fruit,  of  the  hazel. 

hazel  tree,  a  =  hazel,  1.  b  A  Chilean  proteaceous  tree 
(Qevuma  arellana),  with  tough  wood,  evergreen  foliage, 
and  white  flowers  succeeded  by  bright  red  fruit, 
haz'ing  (haz'Tng),  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  of  haze,  v.  Specif.  : 
vb.  n.  a  A  beating,  b  Infliction  of  unnecessary  or  exces¬ 
sive  work,  esp.  on  sailors,  c  Harassment  by  abusive  or  j 
ridiculous  treatment.  Chiefly  U.  S. 


Hazel  (Coi-ylus  americana). 
1  Twig  with  Leaves  and 
Nuts  ;  2  Ament.  (J) 


ha'zy  (ha'zT),  a. ;  ha'zi-er  (-zt-er)  ;  ha'zi-est.  [See 
haze,  u.]  1.  Having,  attended  with,  or  characterized  by, 

i  the  presence  of  haze  ;  formerly,  foggy  or  misty  ;  now, 
usually,  characterized  by  the  presence  of  vapor  less  dense 
than  fog  or  mist,  of  smoke,  or  the  like,  rendering  distant 
objects  indistinct  or  invisible  ;  obscured  with  haze  ;  not 
clear.  “  A  tender,  hazy  brightness.”  Wordsworth. 

2.  Obscure  in  thought  or  sense  ;  vague  ;  uncertain  ;  as,  a 
hazy  argument ;  a  hazy  intellect. 

3.  Stupid  with  drink.  Slang  or  Colloq. 

he  (he),  pron.  ;  nom.  he;  poss.  his  (hlz) ;  obj.  him 
(him);  pi.  nom.  they  (tha) ;  poss.  their  (thSr)  or  theirs 
(fcbfirz) ;  obj.  them  (thSm).  [AS.  he,  masc.,  heo,  fern., 
hit,  neut.  ;  pi.  hi,  or  hie ;  akin  to  OFries.  hi,  D.  hij,  OS. 
he,  hi,  G.  heute  to-day,  Goth,  himma,  dat.  inasc.,  this,  hina, 
acc.  masc.,  and  hitu,  acc.  neut.  ;  cf.  L.  cis ,  citra,  on  this 
side.  Cf.  here,  it.]  1.  The  man  or  male  being  (or  ob¬ 
ject  personified  to  which  the  masculine  gender  is  assigned) 
previously  designated  ;  the  pronoun  of  the  3d  person  mas 
culine,  usually  referring  to  a  previously  specified  subject. 

I  ’ll  have  no  father,  if  you  be  not  he.  Shak  . 

The  Lord  thy  God  ;  him  shalt  thou  serve.  Dent.  x.  20. 
2.  Any  one;  the  man  or  person;  —  used  indefinitely,  and 
usually  followed  by  a  defining  relative-pronoun  clause,  some¬ 
times  by  a  prepositional  phrase.  “  He  of  the  cloud.”  Keats. 

Hr  that  walketh  with  wise  men  shall  be  wise.  Prov.  xiii.  20. 
3  This;  that ;  as,  he  and  he,  the  one  and  the  other.  A  rchaic 
But  he  and  he,  if  soul  be  soul,  are  where 
Each  stands  full  face  with  all  he  did  below.  Tennyson. 

4.  Man  ;  a  male  ;  any  male  person  ;  —  in  this  sense  used 

substantively,  sometimes  with  pi.  hes.  Chaucer. 

I  stand  to  answer  thee, 

Or  any  he,  the  proudest  of  thy  sort.  Shak. 

When  a  collective  noun  or  a  class' is  referred  to,  he  is 
of  common  gender.  Used  in  composition  or  attributively, 
he  denotes  a  male ;  as,  a  he- goat. 

53^*  The  early  use  of  he  for  things  grammatically  mascu¬ 
line  survives  in  its  indefinite  application  to  various  objects 
in  modern  English  dialects.  In  the  old  ballad  style  and 
present  illiterate  speech  he  is  used  redundantly  w  ith  its 
noun  ;  as,  John  he  cried.  Special  dial.  Eng.  uses  of  he  are  : 
(1)  for  you  in  addressing  a  boy  or  inferior,  and  (2)  emphati¬ 
cally  for  him.  See  she,  1,  Note. 

’  In  Great  Britain,  and  generally  in  the  United  States, 
he  as  used  in  statutes  is  by  statutory  provision  made  to  in¬ 
clude  females,  unless  the  contrary  intention  appears  ;  and 
will  also  include  a  fictitious  person,  as  a  corporation, 
head  (h8d),  n.  [ME.  hed,  heved ,  heaved ,  AS.  heafod  ;  akin 
to  D.  hoofd ,  OHG.  houbit,  G.  haupt,  Icel.  hofud,  Sw.  huf- 
vud,  Dan.  hoved ,  Goth,  haubip ,  but  not  to  L.  caput  head 
(cf.  E.  chief,  cadet,  capital),  unless  that  stands  for  cau- 
put.]  1.  The  upper  division  of  the  human  body,  containing 
the  brain,  inclosed  in  the  skull  or  cranium,  the  chief  sense 
organs  (the  eyes,  ears,  and  nose),  and  the  mouth  ;  also, 
the  corresponding  anterior  division  of  the  body  of  animals. 
A  well-developed  head  is  present  in  all  vertebrates  except 
the  lancelets,  and  in  most  arthropods  (though  often  fused 
with  the  thorax),  and  in  many  mollusks  and  worms.  In 
animals  of  lower  groups  no  head  is  usually  recognizable. 

2.  The  hair  as  a  head  covering,  esp.  when  dressed  ;  a  coif¬ 
fure  ;  headdress  ;  as,  a  laced  head  ;  a  head  of  hair. 

3.  The  seat  of  the  intellect;  the  understanding;  the  men¬ 
tal  faculties ;  as,  a  good  head,  that  is,  a  good  mind  ;  it 
never  entered  his  head ,  it  did  not  occur  to  him  ;  of  his 
own  head ,  of  his  own  thought  or  will;  hence,  a  person,  in 
reference  to  certain  mental  qualities  ;  as,  the  wise  heads. 

Men  who  had  lost  both  head  and  heart  Macaulay 

4.  One  who  stands  in  relation  to  others  somewhat  as  the 
head  does  to  the  other  members  of  the  body  ;  a  director  ; 
ruler  ;  leader  ;  chief  ;  specif.,  a  head  master  in  a  school  or 
college  ;  — also  applied  to  a  principal  city  or  capital. 

The  husband  is  the  head  of  the  wife,  even  as  Christ  is  th e  head 
of  the  church.  Ej>h.  v.  2.'i. 

Their  princes  and  heads.  Robinson  (More's  Utopia). 

5.  The  place  of  leadership,  of  honor,  or  of  command  ;  the 
most  important  or  foremost  position  ;  the  front ;  as,  at  the 
head  of  his  profession  ;  at  the  head  of  affairs. 

Where  Macgregor  sits,  there  is  the  head  of  the  table. 

Emerson  (quoting  Macdonald). 

6.  a  Each  one  among  a  number  ;  an  individual  ;  —  often 
used  in  a  plural  sense  ;  as,  a  thousand  head  of  cattle ;  a 
penny  a  head,  b  A  collection,  or  aggregation,  of  animals, 
esp.  of  wild  animals  or  game.  Brit. 

7.  a  The  top  or  foliaged  part  of  a  plant,  esp.  when  con¬ 
sisting  of  a  compacted  mass  of  leaves,  as  a  head  of  lettuce, 
the  head  of  a  tree,  or  of  a  close  fructification,  as  a  head  of 
grain,  b  Bot.  =  capitulum  b. 

8  The  antlers  of  a  deer.  Also,  head  of  horns. 

9.  The  end  of  anything  regarded  as  the  upper  end, 
through  being  higher  on  a  slope,  being  associated  with  the 
head  of  a  person,  being  opposite  to  the  end  called  the  foot, 
or  any  like  association  of  ideas  ;  as,  the  head  of  a  bed  ; 
the  head  of  a  hill  or  valley;  the  head  of  a  cave;  hence, 
either  end  when  there  is  no  reason  for  distinguishing 
them  ;  as,  the  heads  of  a  bridge  or  a  hall. 

10.  The  foremost,  or  front,  part;  as,  the  head,  or  outer  end, 
of  a  pier,  or  of  a  fortification  ;  specif.  :  a  Mil.  The  leading 
element  of  a  column,  b  Naut.  The  fore  end  of  a  ship,  i.  e., 
the  bows  and  adjacent  parts ;  hence,  a  w^ater-closet  situated 
in  the  bows  of  a  ship  for  the  accommodation  of  the  crew. 
C  A  headland,  as  a  promontory,  or  a  projecting  sand  bar. 

11.  A  heading  ;  an  inscription  at  the  beginning  of  a  page 
or  section  of  a  book  or  manuscript  ;  hence,  a  separate 
part,  or  topic,  of  a  discourse  or  writing  ;  a  theme  to  be  ex¬ 
panded  ;  a  division  of  any  subject  or  class  ;  a  point ;  as, 
the  heads  of  a  sermon  ;  you  may  rest  easy  on  that  head. 

12.  The  source,  fountain,  spring,  or  beginning,  as  of  a 
stream  ;  as,  the  head  of  the  Nile ;  hence,  the  altitude  of 
the  source,  or  the  height  of  the  surface,  as  of  water,  above 


a  given  place,  as  above  an  orifice  at  which  it  issues,  and 
the  pressure  resulting  from  the  height  or  from  motion ; 
sometimes,  also,  the  quantity  in  reserve  ;  as,  a  mill  or  res¬ 
ervoir  has  a  good  head  of  water,  or  ten  feet  head. 

13.  The  part  of  a  boil,  pimple,  abscess,  or  the  like,  at 
wdiich  it  is  likely  to  break. 

14.  Culminating  point  or  crisis  ;  hence,  strength  ;  force  ; 
height ;  headway. 

Ere  foul  sin,  gathering  head,  shall  break  into  corruption.  Shak. 

15.  A  force  or  body  ;  esp.,  an  armed  force  in  resistance  ; 
hence,  resistance.  Obs.  or  R. 

To  save  our  heads  by  raising  of  a  head.  Shak. 

16.  Astrol.  The  threshold  of  a  zodiacal  sign,  where  the 
sun  first  enters  it.  Obs. 

17.  The  uppermost  extremity  or  projecting  part  of  an  in¬ 
animate  object,  whether  fixed  or  removable ;  such  a  part 
as  may  be  considered  to  resemble  the  head  of  an  animal ; 
the  top ;  as,  the  head  of  a  cane,  a  nail,  a  bolt,  an  ax,  a  mast, 
a  sail,  a  page,  a  staircase  ;  hence,  either  end  wrhen  either 
end  may  be  uppermost,  as  in  the  case  of  a  cask  or  drum. 

18.  Hence,  specif. :  a  The  foam  or  scum  which  rises  on 
a  fermenting  liquid  ;  also,  the  foam  which  rises  on  beer 
or  other  effervescing  liquor  b  The  cream  which  rises  ou 
milk.  Brit,  c  The  hood,  or  cover,  of  a  carriage,  d  The 
cover  or  top  part  of  an  alembic  or  other  distilling  appara¬ 
tus.  See  alembic,  Illust.  e  A  half  tile  laid  at  the  eaves 
of  a  roof.  I  In  a  grain  elevator,  the  box  in  which  the 
upper  pulley  runs,  g  Mach.  A  more  or  less  adjustable,  or 
automatic,  part  or  attachment  of  a  machine  or  machine 
tool,  containing  the  cutter  or  cutters  ;  as,  the  turret  head 
of  a  lathe  ;  the  screwing  head  of  an  automatic  screw  ing 
machine  ;  the  cutter  head  of  a  feed-cutting  machine. 

19.  Mining,  etc.  a  A  heading,  b  Quarrying.  The  atti¬ 
tude  or  direction  of  the  set  of  parallel  planes  in  a  mas¬ 
sive  crystalline  rock  along  which  fracture  is  most  diffi¬ 
cult.  It  is  normal  to  the  direction  of  strongest  cohesion. 
C  Gold  Mining.  A  rammer  for  crushing  quartz,  d  pi • 
Ore  Dressing.  The  purest  ore  obtained  by  washing ;  — 
distinguished  from  middlings ,  tailings ,  and  slimes. 

20.  An  earthy  deposit  from  rock  decay.  Dial.  Eng. 

21.  Founding,  a  An  extra  piece  of  metal  ou  a  casting 
made  by  filling  up  a  vertical  gate  after  the  mold  is  full  to 
supply  loss  from  shrinkage  and  to  permit  sullage  and  un¬ 
sound  metal  to  rise  clear  of  thecasting;  —  called  also  head 
metal,  b  The  gate  thus  filled  in. 

22.  In  some  tools,  like  the  chisel  or  wedge,  the  thick  end 
or  side. 

23.  A  doubling  or  turning  in  flight,  as  of  a  hare.  Obs.  or  R. 

24.  Curling.  The  period  of  the  game  during  which  both 
sides  have  cast  all  their  stones. 

26.  An  inferior  grade  of  wool,  taken  from  the  head  and 
adjacent  parts  of  the  sheep. 

26.  A  bundle  of  flax  or  silk,  of  varying  dimensions. 

27.  Naut.  =  beakhead,  2  a. 

Syn.  —  See  chief. 

by,  or  down  by,  the  head,  Naut.,  having  the  bows  lower  in 
the  water  than  the  stern  ;  —  said  of  a  vessel.  If  the  stern 
is  lower  than  the  bows  she  is  by  the  stern.  —  h.  and  front, 
the  most  prominent  and  important  feature  or  part. 

The  very  head  and  Jront  of  my  offending.  Shak. 
—  h.  and  points,  with  the  head  of  one  next  to  the  opposite 
end  of  the  other.  —  h.  on,  with  the  head,  or  front,  pointing 
directly  tow  ards  an  object ;  as.  the  vessel  struck  the  rocks 
head  on  :  the  engines  collided  head  on.  —  h.  or  tail,  a  This 
side  or  that  side  ;  —  a  phrase,  often  in  pi.,  used  in  throwing 
a  coin  to  decide  a  choice,  question,  or  stake,  head  being 
the  side  of  the  coin  bearing  the  effigy  or  principal  figure 
(or,  in  case  there  is  110  head  or  face  on  either  side,  that  side 
w  hich  has  the  date  on  it),  and  tail  the  other  side,  b  Begin¬ 
ning  or  end ;  one  thing  or  another ;  something  definite ; 
as,  I  could  not  make  head  or  tail  of  what  he  was  saying; 
there  was  no  head  or  tail  to  it.  —  h.  over  heels.  =  heels 
over  head.  —  h.  to  head,  face  to  face  ;  t@te-a-tgte.  —  h.  to 
wind.  Naut.,  pointing  or  sailing  almost  or  quite  into  the 
wind.  —  off  one’s  h.,  out  of  one’s  head;  crazy.  Colloq.— 
on  h.  a  Forward.  Obs.  b  Rashly  ;  precipitately  ;  head¬ 
long.  Obs.  —  out  of  one’s  h.;  beyond  commanding  one’s 
mental  pow  ers ;  in  a  wandering  state  mentally  ;  delirious. 
Colloq.  —  over  one's  h.  a  Beyond  one’s  comprehension,  b 
Ignoring,  or  passing  over,  one  with  a  higher  position ; 
said  of  promotions,  as  of  juniors  over  seniors  in  a  service, 
or  of  the  exercise  of  official  authority,  c  Of  periods  of 
time,  past ;  over.  Obs.  or  R.  —  to  lay,  or  put.  heads  together, 
to  consult ;  to  conspire. 

head  (hSd),  a.  1.  Of,  pert,  to,  or  for,  a  head  or  the  head. 

2.  Principal  ;  chief  ;  leading;  first;  as,  the  head  master 
of  a  school;  a  head  chorister;  a  head  cook;  — formerly 
applied  specif,  to  the  cardinal  virtues  and  deadly  sins. 

3.  Situated  at  the  head ;  as,  a  head  wall ;  head  sails. 

4.  Coming  from  in  front ;  meeting  the  head  as  it  is  moved 
forward  ;  as,  a  head  sea,  w  ind,  or  tide. 

head,  v.  t.;  head'ed;  head'ing.  1.  To  take  off  the  head 
of ;  to  behead  ;  decapitate.  Obs.  or  R. 

2.  To  lop  off  the  top  branches  of  ;  to  poll ;  as,  to  head  trees. 

3.  To  fit  or  furnish  with  a  head  ;  to  form  the  head  of  ;  as, 
to  head  a  nail,  a  cask,  or  an  arrow. 

4-  To  put  something  at  the  head  of  ;  to  begin  ;  as,  to  head 
a  chapter  ora  subscription  list ;  also,  to  be  placed,  or  stand, 
at  the  head,  or  beginning,  of  ;  as,  his  name  heads  the  list. 

6.  To  be  or  put  one’s  self  at  the  head  of ;  to  act  as  leader 
to;  as,  to  head  an  army,  an  expedition,  or  a  riot. 

6.  To  lead,  as  in  a  race  ;  to  pass  in  front  of  ;  to  surpass. 

7.  To  advance  against  the  front  of  ;  to  get  in  the  front  of, 
so  as  to  hinder,  stop,  or  turn  back  ;  to  oppose  ;  hence,  to 
check  or  restrain  ;  as,  to  head  a  drove  of  cattle  ;  to  head  a 
person  ;  the  wind  heads  a  ship  ;  —  often  with  off. 

8.  To  shape  the  course  or  progress  of ;  as,  he  headed  his 
ship  for  the  harbor  ;  he  headed  his  flock  for  home. 


Ha  zar-ad'd&r  (ha'zar-fld'ar). 
Rib. 

haz'ard-a-ble  (hfiz'dr-da-bi), 
a.  See -V  RLE. 

haz'ard  -ful,  a.  Risky;  hazard¬ 
ous.  Obs. 

haz'ard-ize,  v.  t.  See  -ize. 
haz'ard  ize.  n.  A  hazardous  sit¬ 
uation.  Obs. 

haz'ard  less,  a.  See  -less. 
haz'ard-ly,  a.  Hazardous.  R. 
haz'ard  ry,  n.  Playing  at  haz¬ 
ard  ;  gambling ;  also,  the  in¬ 
curring  of  hazard  or  peril.  Obs. 
hazard  side  See  tennis,  1. 

Ha  zar-e'nan  (ha'ziir-e'nrtn), 
-e'non  (-nrtn ).  D.  Rib. 

Ha  zar-gad'dah  (-gftd'd),  Ha  - 


zar-hat'ti-con  (-ha  t'T-k  ft  n  ), 
Ha'zar-ma'veth£-ma,'vrth).Ha  - 
zar-shu'al  (-shoo'rtl).  Ha  zar- 
su'sab  (-sQ'sd),  -su'sim  (-stm). 
Haz'a-zon-ta'mar  (httz'ri-zftn- 
ta'mdr),  Haz  e-zon-  Rib. 
haze.  Short  for  have  us.  Obs. 
haze.  r.  t.  =  hazle.  Scot.  \ 
Dial.  Eng. 

ha'zel.  n.  A  kind  of  freestone 
or  sandstone.— a.  Loamy;  stiff  ; 
—  of  earth.  Roth  Dial.  Eng. 
hazel  crottles.  A  lichen  (Sticta 
pulinonacea)  which  furnishes  a 
dye  for  woolen  goods, 
hazel  earth.  Soil  suitable  for 
the  hazel:  rich  loam.  Dial.  Eng. 
ha'zeled  (ha'z’ld),  a.  1.  Cov¬ 


ered  or  supplied  with  hazels 
2.  Hazel  in  color.  Rare 
Haz  e-lel  po'ni  (hfiz'g-lftl-pft'- 
nT).  Rib. 

ha'zel-en,  a.  Hazel.  Obs. 
haze'less.  n.  See  -less. 
hazel  hen.  The  hazel  grouse, 
hazel  hoe.  A  kind  of  grub  hoe. 
ha'zel-ly.  /*.  Hazel;  loamy; 
clayey.  Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 
hazel' oil.  1.  Also  ha'zel-nut' 
oil.  See  oil.  Table  J. 

2.  A  beating  with  a  hazel  rod. 
Humorous. 

hazel  worm.  The  blindworm. 
ha'zel-wort'  ( ha'z’l-wQrt/).  it. 
Asarabacca. 

haz'en  (dial.  haz'*n  ;  az'’n), 


v.  t.  Frighten;  scold.  Cf.  haze. 
Obs  or  Dud.  Eng. 
haz'er  (haz'5r),  n.  One  who 
hazes. 

Ha-ze'rlm  (hd-ze'rYm),  n.  pi., 
Ha  ze'roth  (-rftth  :  -rSth).  Ha'- 
zi  el  (ha'zl-ftl)  Rib. 
ha'zi-ly  (ha'zY-lT).  adv.  of 

HAZY. 

ha'zi  ness,  n.  See  -ness. 
ha'zle.  haz'zle,  ?\  t.  Sf  1  [From 
dial,  haze  to  dry.)  To  make,  or 
become,  superficially  dry.  Obs. 
or  Scot,  tf  Dial.  Eng. 
haz7na-dar'  (httz'nd-dar'),  n. 
[Turk,  khazxnedar,  vulgarly 
k  /nrznaddr .]  A  treasurer._  Turk. 
Ha'zo(ha'zo),  Ha'zor  (ha'zftr). 


Ha'zor-ha-dat'tah  (-hrt-dftt'd). 

Rib.  I  hazle.  I 

haz'zle.  Dial.  Eng.  var.  of | 
H.  B.  C.  Abbr.  Hudson’s  Bay 
Company. 

H.  B  K.  Abbr.  Rot.  II 11  m- 
boldt,  Bonpland,  and  Kunth. 

H.  B  M.  Abbr.  II is  (Her) 

Britannic  Majesty. 

H.  C-  Abbr.  Heralds’  College  : 
House  of  Commons.  [factor.  I 
h.  c.f.  Abbr.  Highest  common  I 
H.  C.  M.  Abbr.  His  (Her) 
Catholic  Majesty, 
hdkf.  Abbr.  Handkerchief. 

Hd  QrB.,  or  hdqrs.  A  b  b  r. 
Headquarters 

he.  •**  EVE,  HEO,  HIE,  HIGH. 


he,  interj.  A  sound  made  in 
rather  mincing  laughter.  —  v.  1. 
To  laugh  mincingly. 
he  (he),  v.  t.  To  speak  of,  or 
to,  in  the  third  person  singular. 
Rare. 

he(h5  ),  n.  [Heb.,  lit.,  window.  ] 
The  fifth  letter  (jl)  of  the 
Hebrew  alphabet,  equiv.  to  Eng¬ 
lish  h.  Its  numerical  value  is  Z. 
It  is  a  heading  in  Ps.  cxix. 

He.  Abbr.  Chem.  Helium  [no 
period,  He). 

h.  e.  Abbr.  Hoc  est,  or  hie  est 
(L..  that  is,  or  this  is). 

H.  E.  Ahbr.  His  Eminence ; 
His  Excellency. 

He'a.  Var.  of  Ea. 


food,  foot ;  out,  oil ;  chair  ;  go  ;  sing,  iijk  ;  4%en,  thin  ;  nature,  verdure  (250) ;  K  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144)  ;  bow  ;  yet ;  zh  —  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Guide. 

Full  explanations  of  Abbreviations,  81  trim,  etc..  Immediately  precede  the  Vocabulary. 
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9.  To  go  round  the  head  or  source  of  (a  stream  or  other 
body  of  water). 

10.  To  hit  with  the  head ;  as,  an  association  football  player 
heads  the  ball. 

to  head  a  trick,  to  play  the  highest  card  so  far  played  in 
the  trick.  —  to  h.  In,  Hurt.,  to  prune  (the  tips  or  ends  of 
branches),  as  to  prevent  too  high  growth, 
bead  (h6d),  V.  i.  1.  To  form  a  head ;  as,  this  kind  of  cab¬ 
bage  heads  early. 

2 .  To  go  or  point  in  a  certain  direction ;  to  tend;  as,  crowds 
were  heading  for  the  city ;  how  does  the  ship  head  f 

3.  To  originate  ;  to  spring  ;  to  have  its  source,  as  a  river. 

A  broad  river,  that  heads  in  the  great  Blue  Ridge  Adair. 
-head  (-hgd),  suffix.  [See-HOOD.]  Denoting  stair,  character, 
etc.  =  -hood.  Cf.  Godhead  ;  maidenhead.  Now  Rare. 
head'ache '(hSd'ak'),  n.  1.  Pain  in  the  head  ;  cephalalgia. 

2.  Any  of  several  poppies,  esp.  the  corn  poppy.  Dial.  Eng. 
head'ach'y  (-ak'Y),  a.  Afflicted  with  headache ;  causing, 
or  attended  by,  headache.  Colloq. 

head'band  (-bXnd'),  n.  1.  Costume,  a  A  band  for  the 
head  ;  a  fillet ;  infula.  b  A  band  round  the  top  of  trousers 
or  drawers.  Scot. 

2.  Books,  a  A  decorative  printed  or  engraved  band  at 
the  head  of  a  page  or  chapter.  Cf .  fac.  Chiefly  U.S.  b  A 
decorative  sewed  band,  usually  a  bright-colored  silk  cord, 
attached  to  the  head  and  tail  of  the  inner  back  and  mak¬ 
ing  it  as  long  as  the  outer  back. 

3.  Print.  A  thin  iron  slip  at  the  top  of  the  tympan. 

4.  Arch.  =  ARCHrvoLT  a  Rare. 

head'band',  v.  t.  To  fasten  headbands  on  (a  book). — 
headTjand'er  (-bXn'der),  n. 

head'block'  (-blSk'),  n.  1.  A  block  under  the  head  of  some¬ 
thing  to  raise  it,  as  under  one  end  of  a  log  on  a  sawmill  car¬ 
riage  or  under  the  front  end  of  the  skids  in  a  logging  skid¬ 
way  ;  specif.,  Vehicles ,  a  block  of  wood  between  the  fifth 
wheel  and  forward  spring,  to  which  the  reach  is  secured. 

2.  Railroads.  A  long  tie  at  a  switch  to  which  the  switch 
stand  and  its  connections  are  secured, 
head'board'  (-bord' ;  201),  n.  1.  A  board  or  boarding 
which  marks  or  forms  the  head  of  anything,  as  of  a  bed. 

2.  A  board  in  front  of  a  pen,  to  which  cattle  are  secured 
by  short  ropes  fastened  round  their  necks. 

3.  pi.  Naut.  In  old-fashioned  ships,  boarding,  usually  ver¬ 
tical,  at  the  ends  of  the  hammock  nettings. 

head'bor'OUgh  (-bur'o),  n.  [See  borrow  a  pledge,  borrow, 
t>.]  1.  The  chief  of  a  frankpledge  or  tithing ;  —  called  also 

borsholder ,  borrowhead ,  tithingman.  See  tithingman. 

2.  In  England,  a  parish  officer  corresponding  to  a  petty 
constable ;  hence,  a  similar  official  in  other  countries, 
head  cell.  Bot.  One  of  the  rounded  cells  borne  upon  the 
manubria  in  the  antheridium  of  Chara. 
head'cheese  (hSd'chez'),  n.  Portious  of  the  head,  or  the 
head  and  feet,  of  swine,  cut  up  fine,  seasoned,  boiled,  and 
pressed  into  a  cheeselike  mass  ;  brawn.  Chiefly  U.S. 
head'cloth'  (-klfith' ;  205),  n.  A  cloth  forming  a  covering 
or  screen  for  the  head,  as  of  a  person,  a  bed,  or  a  ship  ; 
also,  pi .,  the  pieces  of  a  headdress. 

head  court  A  chief  court;  specif  .,  Scots  Lair,  a  county 
freeholders’  court,  now  obsolete,  having  charge  of  the  reg¬ 
istration  of  voters  for  some  time  prior  to  1832. 
head'dress'  (-drSs'),  n.  A  covering  or  ornament  for  the 
head  ;  a  headtire ;  also,  a  manner  of  dressing  the  hair  or 
of  adorning  it,  with  or  without  a  veil,  ribbons,  combs,  etc. 
head'ed  (hld'gd  ;  -id  ;  151),  a.  1.  Furnished  with  a  head 
(commonly  as  denoting  intellectual  faculties)  or  a  heading  ; 
—  often  used  in  composition;  as,  clear-Aearfed,  Ion g-headed. 
2.  Formed  into  a  head  ;  matured ;  as,  a  headed  cabbage, 
head'er  (-er),  n.  1.  One  who  beheads  ;  a  headsman.  Obs. 

2.  One  who  removes  the  heads  of  cod  or  other  fish. 

3.  One  who  heads  a  movement,  a  party,  or  a  mob ;  head  ; 
leader  ;  specif.,  an  officer  in  charge  of  a  whaleboat. 

4.  A  fall  or  plunge  headforemost,  as  while  riding  a  bicycle, 
or  in  bathing  ;  as,  to  take  a  header.  Colloq. 

6.  Agric.  Mach.  A  reaper  that  cuts  off  the  heads  only. 

6.  One  that  heads  nails,  rivets,  etc.  (esp.  a  machine). 

7.  Needle  Making.  One  who  turns  the  heads  all  one  way 
before  drilling. 

8.  Steam  Boilers.  A  tube  or  water  chamber  into  which  ei¬ 
ther  end  of  a  stack  of  water  tubes  is  secured  so  that  the 
steam  and  water  can  pass  from  one  tube  or  coil  to  another. 
0.  Building.  In  framing,  a  piece  of  timber  fitted  between 
two  trimmers,  and  carrying  the  ends  of  the  tailpieces, 

b 


Timbers  with  Header,  a  a 
Trimmers  ;  b  Header  ;  c  c  c 
Tailpieces  or  Tail  Beams. 

10.  Masonry.  See  bond, 

«.,  10  a 

headfirst'  (h 6 d'f u rst'), 
head  fore'most  (-for'most; 

201),  adv.  With  the  head 
foremost;  headlong, 
head'-flat'ten-ing.  n.  Proc¬ 
ess  of  causing  the  skull  to  develop  with  a  flattened  top, 
by  applying  pressure  in  early  growth.  Cf.  flathead. 


Head-flattening 


head  form  Anthropol.  The  form  of  the  head  with  refer¬ 
ence  to  determined  measurements,  ordinarily  the  ratio  of 
its  breadth  to  its  length.  See  cephalic  index. 
head'frame'  (h6d'frain'),  n.  Mining.  A  frame  structure 
over  a  pit  shaft  to  support  the  hoisting  pulleys.  See  mine, 

head  gate-  a  An  upper  canal-lock  gate,  b  A  gate  by  which 
water  is  admitted  to  a 
race,  sluice,  or  the  like, 
head'gear'  (hgd'ger'),  n. 

1.  a  Headdress,  as  a  hat, 
cap,  bonnet,  protective 
covering,  etc.  b  Har¬ 
ness  for  a  horse’s  head. 

2.  Hoisting  gear  at  the 
top  of  a  shaft. 

head  house.  Mining.  A 
structure  in  which  the 
headframe  is  housed, 
head'-hunt  er,  n.  A 
member  of  a  head-hunt¬ 
ing  tribe.  a  common  form  of  Head  Gate  b. 

head'-hunt'ing,  n.  The  l  Box  or  Flume  ;  2  Gate  ;  3  Wing; 
custom,  characteristic  4  Submerged  Platform  to  prevent 
esp.  of  heathen  Malayan  undermining, 
peoples,  of  decapitating  enemies  and  preserving  their  heads 
as  trophies.  Among  certain  Dyaksayouth  must  win  such 
a  trophy  to  be  eligible  for  marriage.  —  head'-hunt  ing,  a. 
head'lng,  n.  1.  Beheading;  decapitation. 

2.  Act  of  furnishing,  or  process  of  forming,  a  head. 

3.  Advance  or  pointing  in  a  particular  direction  ;  as,  their 
heading  was  northerly. 

4.  That  which  serves  to  form  a  head  ;  specif.,  that  which 
stands  at  the  head  ;  title  ;  as,  the  heading  of  a  paper ; 
hence,  a  section  or  division  of  discourse. 

6.  In  specific  technical  uses  :  a  Mining  &  Civil  Engin.  A 
horizontal  passage  or  drift,  esp.  a  narrow  one  kept  in  ad¬ 
vance  of  the  full  excavation  ;  also,  the  end  of  a  drift  or 
gallery,  b  Mining.  The  vein  above  a  drift,  c  Homespun 
cloth;  also,  a  pillow,  bolster,  or  the  like.  Southern  U.  S. 
d  Material  for  the  heads  of  casks,  barrels,  etc.  6  Chiefly 
Naut.  A  final  layer  of  tarred  flax  or  canvas  parceling,  as 
for  covering  the  eye  of  a  shroud,  f  Tanning.  A  layer  of 
bark  sprinkled  over  tan  liquor  in  the  vat.  g  The  device 
of  a  rocket ;  as,  a  star  heading,  h  Masonry.  That  end  of 
a  stone  or  brick  which  is  presented  outward  ;  also,  a  head¬ 
ing  course.  1  A  mixture,  as  of  green  vitriol  and  alum,  for 
producing  a  head  on  liquor. 

6.  Needlework,  a  The  edge  of  a  ruffle  projecting  above 
the  line  of  gathering,  b  Narrow  trimming  of  various  kinds 
used  as  a  top  finish  to  other  trimming,  c  =  footing,  11a. 
heading  bond.  Masomp.  A  bond  formed  by  courses  of 
headers,  as  English  or  American  bond.  See  bond,  Jllust. 
heading  course.  Masonry.  A  course  of  headers  only, 
heading  joint.  Carp,  a  A  joint,  as  of  two  or  more  boards, 
etc.,  at  right  angles  to  the  grain  of  the  wood,  b  Masonry. 
A  joint  between  two  voussoirs  in  the  same  course, 
head  kidney.  Embryol.  &  Zool.  a  =  pronephros,  b  A 
nephridium  often  early  developed  in  the  cephalic  segment 
of  larval  annelids  and  other  invertebrates, 
head  knee  Shipbuilding.  A  timber  fayed  edgeways  to 
the  cutwater  and  stem. 

head'land  (hgd'ldnd),  n.  1.  A  ridge  or  strip  of  unplowed 
land  at  the  ends  of  furrows,  or  near  a  fence.  Tusser. 

2.  A  point  or  portion  of  land  jutting  out  into  the  sea,  a 
lake,  or  other  body  of  water ;  a  cape  or  promontory  ;  as, 
water  inclosed  by  headlands  is  within  the  territorial  waters 
of  a  state;  now,  usually  specif.,  a  promontory,  esp.  one 
bold  and  clifflike  ;  —  in  the  latter  sense  disting,  from  cape. 
head'ledge'  C-lSj'),  n.  Shipbuilding,  a  Either  of  the 
athwartship  coamings  of  a  hatchway  or  other  deck  opening, 
b  Either  of  the  upright  end  posts  of  a  centerboard  trunk, 
head'less,  a.  [AS.  heafodUas .]  1.  Having  no  head; 

acephalous ;  also,  beheaded  ;  as,  the  headless  horseman. 

2.  Destitute  of  a  chief  or  leader. 

3.  Destitute  of  brains  or  prudence  ;  foolish  ;  stupid. 

Headless  hardiness  in  condemning.  Spenser 

head'light'  (hSd'lit/),  n.  A  light,  usually  with  a  powerful 
reflector,  at  the  head  or  in  front  of  a  locomotive,  electric 
car,  automobile,  etc. ;  also,  a  vessel’s  masthead  light, 
headline'  (-lm'),  n.  1.  Print.  The  line  at  the  head,  or 
top,  of  a  page,  used  for  the  running  title,  pagination,  etc. ; 
also,  a  title  line  over  an  article  in  a  newspaper,  or  over  an 
item  or  division  in  any  printed  matter. 

2.  A  headrope. 

3.  The  line  inside  the  brim  of  a  hat. 

4.  Mach.  A  line  of  shafting  receiving  power  directly  from 
the  engine  or  motor. 

headlong  (hgd'l5ng ;  205),  adv.  [ME.  hedling ,  hevedlynge  ; 
prob.  confused  with  E.  long,  a.  &  adv.]  1.  With  the  head 
foremost  ;  as,  to  fall  headlong.  Acts  i.  18. 

2.  Rashly;  precipitately;  without  deliberation. 

3.  Hastily  ;  without  delay  or  respite, 
headlong,  a.  1.  Rash;  precipitate;  impetuous. 

2.  Plunging  headforemost;  as,  a  headlong  dive. 

3.  Steep  ;  precipitous.  Poetic. 

Like  a  tower  upon  a  headlong  rock  Byron. 

head  maggot.  The  larva  of  the  sheep  botfly  ( (Estrus  ovis). 
head'man  (hSd'm&n),  n. ;  pi.  -men  (-men).  [AS.  heafod- 
man.~\  1.  A  head,  or  leading,  man  of  a  clan,  tribe,  or  vil¬ 
lage  ;  a  chief. 

2.  An  executioner  ;  one  who  beheads.  Tennyson. 


head  master,  or  head  mas'ter  (hSd'mas'ter),  n.  In  a 
school,  the  principal  master.  . 

head  matter  Whaling.  The  contents  of  the  case  (yield¬ 
ing  spermaceti  and  clear  oil)  of  the  sperm  whale, 
head'mold',  head'mould'  (hgd'mold'),  n.  1.  The  skull.  R. 
2.  A  head  molding. 

head  molding,  head  moulding.  Arch.  A  hood  molding ; 
—  so  called  because  its  position  is  over  the  head  of  an  arch, 
head  money  1-  A  capitation  tax  ;  a  poll  tax. 

2.  Prize  money  for  a  person  captured  or  for  the  head  of  an 
outlaw  or  enemy. 

head'most  (hSd'most),  a.  Most  advanced ;  most  for¬ 
ward  ;  as,  the  headmost  ship  in  a  fleet, 
head'note'  (-not/),  n.  A  note  at  the  head,  as  of  a  page  or 
chapter  ;  in  law  reports,  a  summary  prefixed  to  the  report 
of  a  decided  case,  stating  the  principles  or  rulings  of  the 
decision,  and  now  usually  the  main  facts  ;  a  syllabus, 
head  -on',  a.  adv.  With  head,  or  front,  foremost ;  esp., 
of  railroad  collisions  caused  by  two  trains  meeting ;  —  op¬ 
posed  to  rear-end. 

head'piece'  (hgd'pes'),  n.  1.  A  covering  or  fitting  for  the 
head;  specif.:  a  Any  cap  of  defense,  from  the  closed  hel¬ 
met  of  the  Middle  Ages  to  the  slightest  skullcap,  or  “  pot  ” 
(French,  casque),  b  A  hat  or  cap.  c  A  headstall ;  halter. 

2.  The  head  ;  lienee,  understanding ;  mental  faculty  ;  also,, 
a  man  of  brains. 

Eumenes  had  the  best  headpiece  of  all  Alexander’s  captains. 

Prideaux. 

3.  An  engraved  ornament  at  the  head  of  a  chapter  or  page. 

4.  The  top  part;  as :  a  In  a  door  or  window,  the  lintel, 
b  In  a  bed,  the  headboard. 

head'plate'  (-plat'),  n.  A  crowning  or  covering  plate  ;  as  : 
a  In  carriages,  an  ornamental  piece  for  the  upper  parts, 
as  a  metal  strip  covering  the  joint  in  a  landau  top.  b  In 
a  saddletree,  a  plate  strengthening  the  cantle.  c  In  gun 
carriages,  a  plate  covering  the  breast  of  the  cheeks.  Obs. 
head  pump.  Naut.  A  pump  at  the  bow  supplying  sea 
water,  esp.  to  wash  the  decks  and  to  flush  the  head,  or 
crew’s  water-closet. 

head'quar'ters  (hSd'kwbr'terz ;  the  accent  is  sometimes 
slightly  stronger  on  the  first  syllable ,  sometimes  on  the  sec¬ 
ond ),  n.  pi.  (but  sometimes  used  as  a  n.  sing.).  1.  The 
quarters  or  place  of  residence  of  any  chief  officer,  as  the 
general  in  command  of  an  army,  or  the  head  of  a  police 
force ;  the  place  from  which  orders  or  instructions  are 
issued  ;  hence,  the  center  of  authority  or  order ;  also,  the 
personnel  of  headquarters. 

2.  A  chief  or  usual  place  of  resident  or  business, 
head'race'  (-ras'),  n.  A  race  or  flume  for  conveying  water, 
as  to  a  water  wheel,  an  engine,  or  the  like, 
head'reach'  (ligd'rech'),  v.  i.  Naut.  To  shoot  ahead  into 
the  wind,  as  in  tacking. —n.  The  distance  covered  by 
headreaching. 

head'rest'  (-rgst'),  n.  A  support  for  the  head,  of  various 
kinds,  used  by  dentists,  photographers,  barbers,  etc. 
head'ring'  (-ring'),  n.  Among  some  Kafir  tribes,  a  ring 
formed  on  the  head  by  building  up  the  hair  with  vegetable 
or  animal  fibers,  worn  by  married  warriors.  It  is  often 
adorned  with  feathers  and  other  ornaments, 
head'rope'  (-rop/),  n.  1.  Naut.  a  A  rope  leading  from 
the  masthead  as  a  stay.  Obs.  b  That  part  of  a  boltrope 
which  is  sewed  along  the  upper  edge,  or  head,  of  a  sail. 

2.  A  rope  along  the  upper  edge  of  a  fish  net. 

3.  A  rope,  or  line,  at  the  head  of  an  animal,  as  for  tying  it. 
head'sall'  (-sal' ;  naut.  hSd's’l),  n.  Naut.  Any  sail  set  for¬ 
ward  of  the  foremast,  as  a  jib  or  fore  staysail ;  also,  rarely, 
a  sail  set  on  the  foremast. 

head  scab.  Veter.  A  mangelike  disease  of  the  head  of  sheep 
caused  by  an  itch  mite  ( Sarcoptes  scabiei ,  var.  ovis). 
head'ship,  n.  The  position,  office,  or  dignity  of  a  head, 
or  chief;  primacy;  chief  place.  See -ship. 
head'skin'  (hSd'skTn'),  n.  A  tough,  elastic,  fatty  mass 
covering  the  head  of  the  sperm  whale,  beneath  the  skin. 
It  contains  but  little  oil. 

heads'man  (hSdz'man),  n.  ;  pi.  -men  (-men).  1.  An  exe¬ 
cutioner  who  cuts  off  heads.  Dryden. 

2.  A  leader  or  chief ;  a  header.  See  header,  3. 

3.  Mining.  In  a  colliery,  one  who  brings  coal  from  the 
workings  to  the  tramway. 

head  spin.  Wrestling.  A  maneuver,  used  by  a  wrestler  in 
danger  of  being  thrown  by  a  half  nelson,  consisting  in 
throwing  the  feet  in  the  air  and  spinning  round  on  the 
head,  escaping  the  hold. 

head'spring'  (ligd'spring'),  n.  1.  Fountain  ;  source. 

The  headspring  of  our  belief.  Stapleton. 

2.  Gymnastics.  A  spring  performed  by  lying  on  the  back 
and  then  jumping  to  the  feet,  the  weight  of  the  body  com¬ 
ing  at  first  upon  the  head  and  shoulders. 
head'Stall'  (-st61'),  n.  1.  That  part  of  a  bridle  or  halter 
which  encompasses  the  head. 

2.  Class.  Antiq.  A  flute  player’s  bandage  to  prevent  dis¬ 
tention  of  the  cheeks. 

head  station.  The  house  and  homestead  on  an  Australian 
station. 

head'stick'  (hSd'stYk'),  n.  1.  Naut.  A  short  stick  fitted 
to  the  headrope  of  some  jib-headed  sails  to  prevent  twisting. 
2.  Print.  A  straight  piece  of  furniture  placed  at  the  head, 
between  the  chase  and  the  type,  in  a  form, 
head'stock'  (-st5k'),  n.  1.  Mach.  A  bearing  or  pedestal 
for  a  revolving  or  moving  part;  as,  the  headstock  of  a  shaft 
gudgeon  or  of  a  crane  truck  ;  specif.:  a  The  part  of  a  lathe 
that  holds  the  revolving  spindle  and  its  attachments. 


headache  plant.  The  American 

asque  flower. 

eadache  tree.  An  East  Indian 
verbenaceous  6hrub  ( Prernna 
tntegrifolia)  the  astringent 
leaves  of  which  are  used  as  a 
remedy  for  headache, 
headache  weed.  Any  West  In¬ 
dian  chloranthaceous  plant  of 
the  genus  Hedyosmum,  esp.  II. 
nutans ,  supposed  to  be  ettica- 
ceous  as  a  remedy  for  headache 
head '-ach  ing  (-akTng),  ><.  V  <>■ 
Headache;  causing  headache, 
head'-bay',  n.  In  a  canal,  the 
space  just  above  a  lock, 
head  betony.  The  wood  betony 
or  lousewort. 

head  boom.  Naut.  One  of  the 
booms  at  the  extreme  head  ;  a 
jib  boom  or  flying  jib  boom  ;  — 
usually  in  //l. 

head  'cap  .  n.  Bookbinding.  A 
cap  or  cover  of  leather  over  the 
headband. 


head  case.  Zobl.  The  hard  in¬ 
tegument  of  an  insect’s  head, 
head  center  centre.  The  chief 
of  the  Fenian  organization, 
head'chair'.  n.  A  chair  with  a 
rest  for  the  head, 
head 'chute'  (h£d  'shoot''),  n. 
Naut.  A  pipe  or  tube  to  eject 
refuse  from  the  head,  or  crew’s 
water-closet.  [of  headers.  I 

head  course.  Masonry.  A  course) 
head'cracker,  n.  A  head  spade, 
head  cringle.  Naut.  A  cringle 
in  the  heaa  of  a  sail, 
head'-drop/,  n.  Med.  A  disease 
occurring  in  Japan,  character¬ 
ized  by  drooping  of  the  head 
and  paralytic  symptoms, 
head  earing.  Naut.  An  earing 
passing  through  a  head  cringle, 
head  fast.  Naut.  See  fast,  a 
mooring.  [family  Molidae. 
head'fish/.  n.  A  sunfish  of  the 
head'ful,  n.  See  -ful.  [Obs. 
head'-hung'.  a.  Despondent. 


head'i-ly  (hed'T-lT),  adv.  of 

H  EA  DY. 

head'i-ness,  n.  See -ness. 
heading  stone  A  bondstone  or 
header. 

head'ish.  a.  Heady;  unreason¬ 
able:  also,  clever.  Obs.  or  Dial. 
Eng.  [Rare.\ 

head^ker 'chief,  n.  A  kerchief.  I 
hea'dle  (hfd'’l).  Var.  of 
I  MEDDLE.  (See -NESS.) 

head'less-ness  ( h5d'16s-n?s),  n.  | 
head'let,  n.  See  -let.  Obs.  or 
Dial. 

head'line\  v.  To  provide  with 
a  headline.  [of  head.  I 

head  line.  Palmistry.  =  line| 
head'lin'er  (h  <’•  d'l  T  n'g  r),  n. 

1.  Newspapers.  One  who  writes 
headlines. 

2.  Theat.  A  performer  whose 
name  is  printed  in  a  head  line 
in  the  bill,  esp.  in  vaudeville, 
head'ling,  -lings,  adv.  f head  + 
2d -ling.]  Headlong.  Obs. 


head'long,  v.  t.  Sc  i.  To  precipi¬ 
tate  or  act  precipitately.  Obs. 
head'long-ly,  adv.  Headlong. 

Obs. 

head'long-ness.  n.  See  -ness. 
head'longs,  adv.  Headlong 
Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 
h  e  a  d'l  o  n  g-w  i  s  e/  (h?d'15ng- 
wlz').  adv.  See  -wise 
head  louse.  See  louse. 
head'ly.o.  Chief;  capital.  Obs. 
head'ly .adv.  Precipitately.  Obs. 
head'mark',  n.  A  peculiarity  of 
the  head.  Chiefly  Scot. 
head  mas' ter-ship.  n.  See -ship. 
head  metal.  =  head,  n.,  21  a- 
head  mistress,  or,  often,  head'- 
mis'tress,  n.  In  a  school,  the 
principal  mistress.  [-ship. I 
head  mis'tress-ship,  n.  Seel 
he&dmold,  or  he&dmould.  shot 
Med.  A  condition  of  the  skull  of 
a  new-born  child,  in  which  the 
bones  ride,  or  are  shot,  over  each 
other  at  the  sutures.  Obs. 


head  netting  A  netting,  often 
ornamented,  in  the  bows  of  old- 
time  ships,  taking  the  place  of 
the  planking  of  the  headrails. 
head'pan',  n.  [AS.  h  6  af  o  d- 
panne.]  The  brainpan.  Obs. 
head'pen'ny,  n.  A  noli  tax  ; 
hence,  an  individual  or  per¬ 
sonal  assessment  or  payment  to 
church  funds.  Obs.  or  Hist. 
head  post.  Mil.  A  movable  post 
supporting  an  imitation  head  of 
leather,  used  as  an  object  for 
saber  exercise  in  a  cavalry  rid¬ 
ing  school. 

head'post',  n.  A  post  at  the 
bead,  as  of  a  bedstead  ;  in  a 
stall,  that  nearest  the  manger, 
head 'rail',  n.  1.  One  of  the 
elliptical  rails  at  a  ship’s  head, 
extending  from  the  place  of  the 
figurehead  to  the  bows. 

2.  In  a  door  frame,  the  upper 

horizontal  piece. 

head'raiF,  n.  [AS.  hiafod- 


hnegl.)  An  Anglo-Saxon  head¬ 
dress,  chiefly  of  women.  [n.,7.1 
head  register.  See  register,! 
head'rent',  n.  Eng.  Law.  Rent 
payable  to  the  freeholder. 

Oxf.  E.  D. 
head ' right',  n.  Law.  Under  for¬ 
mer  land  laws  of  Texas,  the  in¬ 
heritable  right  given  to  certain 
immigrating  heads  of  families 
to  conditional  grants  of  land, 
head'room',  n.  =  headway,  2. 
Head’s  governor  (h?dz).  See 

GOVERNOR,  M.,  5. 

head'shake',  n.  A  significant 
shake  of  the  head,  commonly 
ns  a  signal  of  denial  or  distrust, 
head  sheet.  A  sheet  belonging 
to  a  head  sail. 

head'sill',  n.  a  In  a  door  or 
window,  the  upper  part  of  the 
frame,  b  In  a  saw  pit,  either 
of  the  pieces  supporting  the  log 
at  its  ends. 

head  spade.  Whaling.  A  long 
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U  Foreign  Word.  +  Obsolete  Variant  of.  +  combined  with.  ^  equuls. 
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When  the  lathe  has  a  tailstock,  the  headstock  proper  is,  in 
English  usage,  sometimes  called  the  fast  headstock,  and  the 
tailstock  is  then  designated  the  loose  headstock.  b  The  part 
of  a  planing  machine  supporting  the  cutter  or  cutters,  etc. 
C  A  movable  head  in  some  measuring  machines,  d  Spin¬ 
ning.  The  framework  containing  the  runway  for  the  car¬ 
riage  in  a  mule,  e  Mining.  The  headframe  over  a  shaft. 

2.  The  stock  of  a  bell. 

3.  A  dux  or  leader,  esp.  in  school  sports.  Scot. 
head'stone'  (liSd'ston'),  n.  1.  The  principal  stone  in  a 

foundation  ;  the  chief  or  comer  stone.  Ps.  cxviii.  22. 
2.  The  stone  at  the  head  of  a  grave. 
head'Btrong  (-strSng  ;  205),  a.  1.  Not  easily  restrained  ; 
ungovernable  ;  obstinate ;  stubborn  ;  willful . 

Now  let  the  headstrong  boy  m3'  will  control.  Dryden. 
2.  Directed  by  ungovernable  will,  or  proceeding  from  ob¬ 
stinacy  ;  as,  a  headstrong  course.  Dryden. 

Syn  .  —  Violent,  ungovernable,  unruly,  venturesome, 
heady,  intractable,  stubborn.  See  wayward. 

—  head'strong-ly,  adv.  —  head'strong-ness,  n. 
head'tire7  (-tir'),  n.  Headdress.  Archaic.  1  Esdras  iii.  6. 
head  tone-  A  head-register  tone.  See  register,  n.,  7. 
head  voice-  The  head-register  voice.  See  register,  n.,  7. 
head'wa  ter  (hgd'wO'ter),  n.  The  source  and  upper  part 

of  a  stream  ;  —  chiefly  in  the  pi. 

headwater  erosion-  Phys.  Geog.  The  extension  of  a 
stream  valley  by  erosion  of  the  upland  at  its  head. 
head'way7  (hgd'wa'),  n.  1.  Motion  in  a  forward  direction, 
esp.  of  a  ship  ;  rate  of  forward  motion  or  progress  ;  hence, 
progress  or  advance  of  any  kind. 

2.  Clear  space  under  an  arch,  girder,  or  the  like,  sufficient 
to  allow  of  easy  passing  underneath. 

3.  In  a  coal  mine,  a  gallery  connecting  the  bords. 

4-  The  interval  between  two  cars  or  trains  traveling  in  the 
same  direction  on  the  same  route  ;  as,  the  cars  were  run¬ 
ning  on  a  three-minute  headivay. 

head'word'  (-wftrd'),  n.  A  word  serving  as  a  heading  or 
title,  as  of  a  chapter  or  paragraph, 
head'work  (-wfirk'),  n.  1.  Mental  labor. 

2-  Arch.  Ornamentation  for  an  arch  keystone. 

3.  pi.  Mining.  The  headframe  with  the  headgear. 

4-  pi.  Logging.  A  platform  or  raft  with  tackle  for  warp¬ 
ing,  kedging,  or  winding  a  log  raft  through  still  water, 
head'y  (h&HT),  a.  ;  head'i-er  (-T-er) ;  head'i-est.  [From 
head.]  1.  Willful;  rash;  precipitate;  hurried  on  by  will 
or  passion  ;  ungovernable. 

All  the  talent  required  is  to  be  hot,  to  be  heady ,  —  to  be  violent 
on  one  side  or  the  other.  w  Sin  W.  Temple. 

2-  Apt  to  affect  the  head;  intoxicating;  strong;  hence, 
Obs.  or  R.,  giddy.  “  The  liquor  is  too  heady."  Dryden. 
3.  Violent;  impetuous.  “  A  heady  currance.”  Shah. 
4-  Having  or  manifesting  good  judgment;  as,  a  heady 
football  player  or  play.  Colloq. 
head  yard-  Naut.  A  yard  on  the  foremast, 
heal  (hel),  n.  [AS.  hselu,  hSel,  fr.  hal.  See  whole.]  Health ; 
cure  ;  well-being  ;  welfare.  Obs. 

heal,  v.  t.  ;  healed  (held);  heal'ing.  [ME.  helen,  hasten , 
AS.  hie lan,  fr.  hal  hale,  sound,  whole  ;  akin  to  OS.  helian , 

D.  heelen,  G.  heilen,  Goth,  hailjan.  See  whole.]  1.  To 
make  hale,  sound,  or  whole  ;  to  cure  of  a  disease,  wound, 
or  other  derangement ;  to  restore  to  soundness  or  health. 

Speak  the  word  only,  and  my  servant  shall  be  healed. 

Matt.  viii.  8. 

2-  To  cure  or  restore  to  a  sound  or  healthy  condition  (a 
disease,  ailment,  or  wound);  to  remedy  or  amend  (any 
evil  likened  to  a  disease  or  wound);  to  repair  ;  as,  time 
will  heal  his  grief  ;  to  heal  dissensions. 

I  will  heal  their  backsliding.  Hos.  xiv.  4. 

3.  To  restore  to  original  purity  or  integrity ;  to  make  (a 
person)  whole  ;  to  free  from  guilt ;  to  restore  from  evil ; 
as,  he  was  healed  of  his  sins.  “  Heal  me  with  your  par¬ 
don.”  Tennyson. 

Thus  saith  the  Lord,  I  have  healed  these  waters.  2  Kings  ii.  21. 
Syn.  — See  cure. 

heal,  v.  i.  1.  To  grow  sound  ;  to  return  to  a  sound  state  ; 
as,  the  limb  heals ,  or  the  wound  heals  ;  —  sometimes  with 
up  or  over  ;  as,-  it  will  heal  up,  or  over. 

Those  wounds  heal  ill  that  men  do  give  themselves.  Shak. 
2.  To  effect  a  cure.  Pope. 

to  heal  by  the  first,  second,  or  third  intention.  See  intention. 
heal'-air  (-81'),  n.  1.  A  universal  remedy;  a  panacea. 

2  a  Self-heal,  b  Horse  balm,  c  =  figwort  a 
heald  (held),  n.  [AS.  he f eld,  fr.  the  root  of  E.  heave.  Oxf. 

E.  D.  Cf.  heddle.]  Wearing.  A  harness  or  heddle. 
hearing,  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  of  heal.  —  healing  blade,  a  The 

common  plantain  (Plantago  major),  b  Houseleek.  —  h.  herb, 
a  Comfrey.  b  The  hoary  plantain  (Plantago  media). 
health  (h61th),  n.  [ME.  helthe,  AS.  hselp ,  fr.  hal  hale, 
sound,  whole.  See  whole.]  1.  State  of  being  hale,  sound, 
or  whole,  in  body,  mind,  or  soul;  well-being;  esp.,  state 
of  being  free  from  physical  disease  or  pain. 

There  is  no  health  in  us.  Bk.  of  Com.  Prayer. 

2.  A  wish  of  health  and  happiness,  as  in  pledging  a  person 

in  a  toast.  “Come,  love  and  health  to  all.”  Shak. 

3.  Power  of  conferring  or  restoring  health, 
health'ful  (hSlth'fobl),  a.  1.  Serving  to  promote  health  of 

body  or  mind  ;  wholesome  ;  salubrious  ;  salutary  ;  as,  a 
healthful  air,  diet. 

The  healthful  Spirit  of  thy  grace.  Bk.  of  Com.  Prayer. 
Gave  healthfid  welcome  to  their  shipwrecked  guests.  Shak. 
2.  Full  of  health;  free  from  disease;  well;  sound; 
healthy  ;  as,  a  healthfid  body  ;  a  healthful  plant. 

A  mind  .  .  .  healthfid  and  so  well-proportioned.  Macaulay. 
Syn.  —  See  healthy. 

—  health'ful  ly,  adv.  —  health'ful-ness,  n. 


health 'less  (hSlth'lgs),  a.  1.  Without  health,  whether  of 
body  or  mind  ;  infirm.  “  A  healthless  old  age.”  Jer.  Taylor. 

2.  Not  conducive  to  health  ;  unw  holesome.  Rare. 
health  officer.  One  charged  with  the  enforcement  of  the 
sanitary  laws. 

health'y  (hSl'thl),  a. ;  health'i-er  (-thi-er) ;  health'i-est. 

1.  Being  in  a  state  of  health  ;  enjoying  health ;  hale ; 
sound  ;  free  from  disease ;  as,  a  healthy  child. 

His  mind  wus  now  in  a  firm  and  healthy  state.  Macaulay. 

2.  Evincing  health  ;  as,  a  healthy  complexion. 

3.  Conducive  to  health;  wholesome;  salubrious;  salu¬ 
tary  ;  as,  a  healthy  exercise  ;  a  healthy  climate. 

Syn. —Invigorating,  bracing;  nutritious,  nourishing; 
beneficial,  advantageous,  profitable.  —  Healthy,  health¬ 
ful,  salubrious,  wholesome,  salutary.  Healthy  and 
healthful  are  interchangeable  within  certain  limits.  But 
healthy  more  frequently  applies  to  that  which  is  in  a  state 
of  health  or  vigor;  healthful,  to  that  which  conduces  to 
health;  as,  “a  soul  .  .  .  healthy,  sound,  and  clear  and 
whole”  (Tennyson)’,  “The  second  fruit  of  friendship  is 
healthful  and  sovereign  for  the  understanding ”  (Bacon)-, 
a  healthy  (not  healthful)  man  ;  healthful  (not  healthy)  food  ; 
a  healthful  (or  healthy)  climate.  Salubrious  is  a  bookish 
synonym  for  healthful ;  as,  “Nature  .  .  .  shall  be  our  al¬ 
chemist  to  mingle  all  the  goods  of  life  into  one  salubrious 
draft”  (Sterne) ;  a  salubrious  climate.  Wholesome  (the 
direct  and  homely  word)  applies  to  that  which  is  good  for 
one,  whether  physically  or  morally  ;  that  is  salutary  (the 
more  formal  and  abstract  term)  which  promotes  esp.  moral 
welfare ;  as,  “  She  was  tumbled  early  .  .  .  into  a  spacious 
closet  of  good  old  English  reading  .  .  .  and  browsed  at 
will  upon  that  fair  and  wholesome  pasturage  ”  (Lamb) ; 
“  its  [Della  Robbia  ware’s]  shining,  sweetly  wholesome 
homeliness  ”  (M.  Hewlett) ;  wholesome  advice  ;  “  preserved 
from  guilt  by  salutary  fears  ”  (Swift) ;  “  It  is  salutary  from 
time  to  time  to  come  across  a  genius  of  this  kind,  and  to 
extract  his  honey  ”  (M.  Arnold ). 
heap  (hep),  n.  [ME.  keep,  heap,  heap,  multitude,  AS. 
heap ;  akin  to  OS.  hop,  D.  hoop,  OHG.  houf,  hufo,  G. 
haufe,  haufen ,  Sw.  hop,  Dan.  hob,  Icel.  hopr  troop,  flock, 
Russ,  kupa  heap,  crowd,  Lith.  kaupas.  Cf.  hope,  in  for¬ 
lorn  hope.~\  1.  A  pile  or  mass  ;  a  collection  of  things  laid 
in  a  body,  or  thrown  together  so  as  to  form  an  elevation  ; 
as,  a  heap  of  stones.  “  Huge  heaps  of  slain.”  Dn/den. 
12.  A  crowd1;  throng;  multitude.  Now  Chiefly  Colloq. 

The  wisdom  of  a  heap  of  learned  men.  Chaucer. 

3.  A  great  number  or  large  quantity.  Now  Chiefly  Colloq. 

I  have  noticed  a  heap  of  things  in  my  life.  Stevenson. 
heap,  v.  t.  ;  heaped  (hept)  or  heapt;  heap'ing.  [AS. 
heapian.)  1.  To  throw  or  lay  in  a  heap  ;  to  pile  or  collect 
in  great  quantity  ;  to  amass  ;  to  lay  up  ;  to  accumulate  ; 
—  usually  with  up  ;  as,  to  heap  up  treasures. 

Though  he  heap  up  silver  as  the  dust.  Job  xxvii.  16. 

2.  To  bestow  or  deal  in  large  quantities  ;  also,  to  furnish 
or  cumber  with  a  heap  ;  to  bestow  large  quantities  upon. 

3.  To  form  or  round  into  a  heap,  as  in  measuring;  to  fill 
(a  measure)  more  than  even  full. 

to  heap  coals  of  fire  on  the  head,  to  cause  remorse  by  return¬ 
ing  good  for  evil. 

heap  roasting,  heap  roast-  Metal.  A  roasting  process 
conducted  by  mixing  the  ore  with  the  necessary  fuel,  pil¬ 
ing  in  heaps,  and  igniting, 
heap'y  (hep't),  a.  Lying  in  heaps  ;  full  of  heaps, 
hear  (her),  v.  t.  ;  heard  (lifird) ;  hear'ing.  [ME.  heren, 
AS.  hleran,  hyran,  her  an  ;  akin  to  OS.  horian ,  OFries. 
hern ,  hora,  D.  hooren,  OHG.  hoiren,  G.  horen,  Icel.  heyra, 
Sw.  hora,  Dan.  hore,  Goth,  hausjan,  and  perh.  to  Gr. 
anoveiv,  E.  acoustic.  Cf.  hark,  hearken.]  1.  To  perceive 
by  the  ear  ;  to  apprehend  or  take  cognizance  of  by  the  ear. 
He  had  been  heard  to  utter  an  ominous  growl.  Macaulay. 

2.  Hence,  to  gain  knowledge  or  appreciation  of  by  hear¬ 
ing  ;  as,  to  hear  the  news  or  the  truth. 

3.  To  give  audience  or  attention  to ;  to  listen  to  ;  to  heed. 

I  beseech  your  honor  to  hear  me.  Shak. 

4.  Hence :  a  To  obey.  Archaic,  b  To  accept  the  ad¬ 
vice,  teachings,  or  admonitions  of ;  to  hearken  to ;  as,  a 
child  should  hear  liis  parents. 

5.  To  examine  or  judge  in  hearing ;  as,  to  hear  a  recita¬ 
tion  ;  specif.,  Law,  to  give  a  hearing  to  ;  as,  to  hear  a  case. 

There  is  no  man  deputed  of  the  king  to  hear  thee.  2  Sam.  xv.  3. 

6.  To  accede  to  the  demand  or  wishes  of  ;  to  listen  to  and 
answer  favorably  ;  to  favor. 

I  love  the  Lord,  because  he  hath  heard  my  voice.  Ps.  cxvi.  1. 
7-  To  attend,  or  be  present  at,  as  a  hearer  or  worshiper  ; 
as,  to  hear  a  concert ;  to  hear  Mass. 

8.  To  be  a  hearer  of  ;  to  sit  under  the  preaching  of  ;  as, 
what  minister  do  you  hear  ?  Colloq. 

Syn.  — Hear,  hearken,  listen.  Hear  does  not  neces¬ 
sarily  imply,  as  hearken  (now  only  poetical)  and  listen 
always  do,  attention  or  application ;  as,  one  may  hear 
without  listening ,  or  may  listen  without  hearing  ;  “  Heark¬ 
ening ,  I  heard  again  in  my  precipitous  city  beaten  bells 
winnow  the  keen  sea  wind”  (Stevenson). 
to  hear  a  bird  sing, to  receive  private  communication.  Colloq. 
Shak.  —  to  h.  out,  to  listen  to  till  the  end.  —  to  h.  rather,  to 
prefer  to  be  called.  A  Latinism.  —  to  h.  say.  to  hear  one 
say  ;  to  learn  by  common  report ;  to  receive  by  rumor.  Col¬ 
loq.  —  to  h.  tell  of,  to  hear  one  talk  about.  Now  Colloq. 
hear,  v.  i.  1.  To  have  the  sense  or  faculty  of  perceiving 
sound.  “  The  hearing  ear.”  Prov.  xx.  12. 

2  To  use  the  power  of  perceiving  sound;  to  perceive  or 
apprehend  by  the  ear  ;  to  attend  ;  listen. 

So  spake  our  mother  Eve,  and  Adam  heard.  Milton. 

3.  To  be  informed  as  by  oral  communication  ;  to  be  told  ; 
to  receive  information  by  report  or  by  letter. 

I  have  heard ,  sir,  of  such  a  man.  Shak. 

4.  To  be  reported  or  heard  (well,  ill,  etc.)  of.  Obs. 

I  Hear  (usually  Hear,  Hear !)  is  often  used  during  a 


speech  to  call  attention  to  the  words  of  the  speaker,  or  in 
applause.  Chiefly  Eng.  Also,  formerly,  Hear  him. 

Hear  him,  .  .  a  cry  indicative,  according  to  the  tone,  of  ad¬ 

miration,  acquiescence,  indignation,  or  derision.  Macaulay. 
to  hear  of.  a  To  be  informed  or  told  of.  b  To  be  called  to 
account  for,  or  spoken  to  about.  Colloq.  c  To  entertain 
the  idea  of  ;  to  permit  or  listen  to :  —  usually  negative.  — 
to  h.  to,  to  heed ;  to  consent  or  yield  to.  Colloq. 
hear'er  (her'er),  n.  1.  One  who  hears;  an  auditor;  also, 
a  disciple. 

2.  Eccl.  Antiq.  One  of  those  admitted  to  hear  the  Scrip¬ 
tures  and  receive  instruction,  as  a  catechumen  or  penitent 
of  the  second  order. 

hear'ing,  n.  1.  Act  or  power  of  perceiving  sound  ;  audi¬ 
tory  sensation,  or  the  capacity  for  it ;  audition.  Hearing 
is  a  special  sense  with  a  characteristic  end  organ  (see  ear) 
responsive  to  a  characteristic  stimulus  (see  sound).  Its 
primary  discriminations  are  of  noises  and  tones,  the  for¬ 
mer  being  occasioned  by  the  nonperiodic  impact  of  air 
particles,  the  latter  by  periodic  vibrations.  The  range  of 
hearing  includes  about  11,000  tones  (correlative  with  stim¬ 
uli  ranging  from  about  16  to  perhaps  nearly  50,000  vibra¬ 
tions  per  second)  and,  in  respect  of  loudness,  possibly  600 
noises.  In  defective  hearing  there  may  be  deafness  to  the 
lower,  higher,  or  middle,  or  to  scattered  ranges  of  the  tone 
series,  while  the  remainder  is  discriminated.  Music  em¬ 
ploys  less  than  100  pitch  tones,  gaining  variety  by  fusion 
of  these.  See  deafness,  music,  noise,  tone;  cf.  amusla, 
color  audition,  imagination. 

2.  Attention  to  what  is  delivered  ;  opportunity  to  be 
heard  ;  audience  ;  as,  I  could  not  obtain  a  hearing. 

3  A  listening  to  facts  and  evidence,  for  the  sake  of  adju¬ 
dication  ;  a  session  of  a  court  for  considering  proofs  and 
determining  issues.  Hearing,  as  applied  to  equity  cases, 
means  the  same  thing  that  the  word  trial  does  at  law. 

II is  last  offenses  to  us 

Shall  have  judicious  hearing.  Shak. 

4.  Extent  within  which  sound  may  be  heard  ;  sound  ;  ear¬ 
shot.  “  She  ’8  not  within  hearing .”  Shak. 

5.  A  thing  heard  ;  a  report.  Now  Dial.  Eng.  or  Scot. 

6.  Attendance  on  preaching.  Dial.  Eng. 

7.  A  scolding  or  lecture.  Chiefly  Scot. 

heark'en,  hark'en  (har'k’n),  v.  i. ;  heark'ened  (-k’nd) ; 
heark'en-ing.  [ME.  hercnen,  hercnien,  AS.  hercnian , 
heorcnian ,  fr.  the  source  of  E.  hark;  akin  to  OFries. 
herkia,  OD.  horcken,  LG.  harken,  horken,  G.  horchen.  Cf. 
hark.]  1.  To  listen  ;  to  give  ear ;  esp.,  to  attend  to  what 
is  uttered  ;  to  give  heed  ;  to  hear,  in  order  to  comply. 

The  Furies  hearken ,  and  their  Bnakes  uncurl.  Dryden. 
Hearken ,  O  Israel,  unto  the  statutes.  Deut.  iv.  1. 

2.  To  listen  secretly  ;  to  eavesdrop.  Obs. 

3.  To  inquire;  to  seek  information  or  tidings.  Obs. 

“  Hearken  after  their  offense.”  Shak. 

4  a  To  wait.  Obs.  b  To  whisper.  Obs.  or  Scot. 

Syn.  —  Hear,  listen,  heed.  See  attend,  &  hear. 

heark'en,  hark'en,  v.  t.  Archaic.  1.  To  hear  by  listening. 
[She]  hearkened  now  and  then 
Some  little  whispering  and  soft  groaning  sound.  Spenser. 
2.  To  give  heed  to  ;  to  hear  attentively. 

The  King  of  Naples  .  .  .  hearkens  my  brother’s  suit.  Shak. 
to  hearken  out,  to  search  out.  Obs.  B.  Jonson. 

hear'say'  (her'sa'),  n.  1.  Report ;  rumor  ;  fame  ;  com¬ 
mon  talk  ;  something  heard  from  another. 

Much  of  the  obloquy  .  .  .  originated  in  frivolous  hearsays  of 
his  life  and  conversation.  Prof.  Wilson. 

2.  Law.  Hearsay  evidence  or  testimony.  Colloq. 
hearsay  evidence.  Law.  Primarily,  testimony  which 
consists  in  a  narration  by  one  person  of  matters  told  him 
by  another  ;  in  a  w  ider  sense,  such  evidence  as  does  not  de¬ 
rive  its  value  solely  from  the  credit  given  to  the  witness 
himself  as  such,  but  rests  in  part  on  the  veracity  and  com¬ 
petency  of  some  other  person,  or,  as  sometimes  used,  of 
the  witness  at  another  time.  It  is,  with  a  few  exceptions, 
inadmissible  as  testimony.  The  four  main  exceptions  to 
the  rule  excluding  hearsay  evidence  (called  the  hearsay- 
evidence,  or  hearsay ,  imle)  relate  to :  evidence  in  matters 
of  public  and  general  interest ;  ancient  possession ;  decla¬ 
rations  against  interest ;  and  dying  declarations.  There 
are  some  others  of  a  miscellaneous  nature, 
hearse  (hfirs),  n.  [ME.  herse,  OF.  fierce  harrow,  hearse 
(in  sense  1),  portcullis,  F.  herse ,  L.  hirpex,  irpex,  harrow ; 
cf.  LL.  hercia.  Cf.  herse.]  1.  A  harrowlike  triangular 
frame  bearing  candles,  used  at  Ten- 
ebrse  in  Holy  Week  ;  hence,  a  tem¬ 
porary  canopy  or  elaborate  frame¬ 
work  bearing  w'ax  lights  and  set 
up  in  a  church,  under  which  the 
coffin  was  placed  during  the 
funeral  ceremonies ;  also,  a  frame¬ 
work  of  wood  or  metal  placed  over 
the  coffin,  bier,  or  tomb  of  a  de¬ 
ceased  person,  and  covered  with  a 
pall ;  later,  a  temple-shaped  or  arch¬ 
like  structure  decorated  with  he¬ 
raldic  devices,  banners,  etc.,  and 
set  up,  often  in  the  streets,  for  noble 
or  royal  funerals.  Obs.  or  Hist. 

2.  A  grave,  coffin,  tomb,  or  monu¬ 

ment.  Archaic.  “  Underneath  this 
marble  hearse .”  B.  Jonson.  Hearse,  1. 

Beside  the  hearse  a  fruitful  palm  tree  grows.  Fairfax. 

3.  A  bier  or  handbarrow  for  conveying  the  dead  to  the 
grave.  Obs. 

Set  down,  set  down  your  honorable  load, 

If  honor  may  be  shrouded  in  a  hearse.  Shak. 

4.  A  carriage  specially  adapted  or  used  for  conveying  the 
dead  to  the  grave. 

5.  A  dirge,  threnody,  or  the  like. 


handled  instrument  for  cutting 
the  bone  which  connects  a 
whale’s  head  and  body, 
head  stool.  A  small  pillow  for¬ 
merly  used  to  rest  the  neck  or 
cheek  on  without  disturbing  the 
headdress. 

head  strapper.  Track  Laying. 
( >ne  of  the  men  who  work  ahead 
of  the  back  strappers  and  put  on 
the  splices  and  one  bolt  in  each 
to  hold  it  in  place, 
head  veil.  A  veil  falling  behind 
the  head,  worn  esp.  by  Moslem 
women. 

head'ward  (h?d'w?rd),  head'- 
w&rda  (-w5rdz),  adv.  See 
-WARD!  -WARDS. 

head'ward  (-w6rd').  n.  [AS. 
hflufodweard.']  Feudal  Law. 
Service  consisting  in  acting  as 
*  guard  to  the  lord. 


head'wark'  (dial.  hPd'wark'  ; 
-wiik/),  n.  [AS.  heafodwserc.] 
Headache.  Obs.  or  Dial.  Png. 
head ' wear'C-war' ). n .  Headgear, 
heaf  (hefV  ,  «•  [Cf.  haft  a 
settled  place'j  Separate  sheep 
pasture,  marked  out  by  use  and 
tradition.  Dial.  Eng. 
heafd.  +  head. 
heafod.  +  head. 
heal,  f  heel. 
heal.  Vnr.  of  hele 
heal'a-ble,  a.  See  -able. 
heal '-bite,  n.  The  yellow 
alyssuin  (Alyssum  alyssoides). 
heald.  4*  hold. 
heald.  Healed.  Ref-  $P- 
heald,  heald'en.  +  hi  eld. 
heal '-dog  \  n.  =  heai^bite. 
Hea'lena,  n.  [  A_S.  h  iv  I  a  n  d, 
rop.  p.  pr.  of  hselan  to  heal, 
ee  heal.]  The  Savior.  Obs. 


heal'er,  n.  1.  One  that  heals. 

2.  A  Christian  Science  practi¬ 
tioner  ;  a  Scientist  ;  —  not  so 
called  by  the  Christian  Scien¬ 
tists  themselves, 
heal'er.  n.  [See  hei.er,  helli¬ 
sh.]  A  tiler  or  slater.  Dial.  Eng. 
heal 'fang'.  +  halsfang. 
heal'ful.  a.  Healing ;  fraught 
with  health.  Obs. 
heal'ing,  n.  [See  heling.] 
Hoofing;  covering, 
heal'ing-ly,  adv.  of  healing. 
healiwei.  +  haliwei. 
heal'lesB,  a.  See -less. 
healm.  *f*  helm. 
healpe.  +  help. 
healsfang  +  halsfang. 
heal'some  (hll'sum  ;  hel'-),  a. 
Wholesome.  Scot.  —  heal 'some- 
ness.  n.  Scot.  [Obs. I 

health,  v.  i.  To  drink  healths.  | 


health'guard  \  n.  Officers,  or  an 
officer,  appointed  to  enforce 
quarantine  regulations.  Brit. 
health'i-ly  (hfil'thl-ll),  adv.  of 
H  E  A  LTHY. 

health'i-ness.  n.  See  -ness. 
health'leBB-nesfl.  w.  See  -ness. 
health  lift.  A  machine  for  ex¬ 
ercise,  so  arranged  that  a  person 
lifts  against  an  increasing 
weight  or  a  spring. 
health'Bome  (hSlth'st/m),  a. 
Wholesome.  —  health 'some-ly. 
adr.  —  health'Bome-neBB,  n.  All 
Rare. 

health'ward  (-w?rd),  a.  Sf  adv. 
Sec  -WARD. 

heam  (ham  ;  hem).  Dial.  Eng. 
var.  of  hame. 

heam,  n.  [Cf.  AS.  cild^oma 
womb,  OD.  hamme  afterbirth, 
LG.  hamen .]  Afterbirth.  Obs. 


bean.  a.  [AS.  hean.  1  Base  ; 

wretched;  poor;  lowly  —  n. 
Base  person  ;  wretch.  —  v.  t. 
[AS.  henan ,  hjjnan ,  fr.  heart,  a.] 
To  treat  as  base  ;  to  humiliate. 
All  Ohs.  [person.  Obs. I 

hean'ling.  n.  A  lowly  or  base| 
heap'cloud',  n.  A  cumulus, 
heap'er,  n.  One  that  heaps, 
heap'flood',  n.  A  heavy  sea. 
Obs.  [&eo/.| 

heap'it(hep'Yt),p.  a.  Heaped.! 
heap'meal'.  adr.  [AS.  heav- 
mselum.  Cf.  piecemeal.]  In 
heaps.  Obs. 

heap'ste?.d  (hep'st?d),  n.  Min¬ 
ing.  A  headframe  ;  also,  the  en¬ 
tire  surface  works  at  a  pit 
mouth.  Eng.  [of  heaped.  I 
heapt.  Obs.,  poetic,  or  ref.  sp.| 
hear.  +  heir,  here,  higher. 
hear.  Dial.  Eng.  var.  of  haar. 


hear.  Obs.  or  dial.  Eng.  var.  of 

hair.  [-able.  I 

hear'a-ble  (her'd-b’l),  a.  See| 
heard.  +  hard,  herd. 
heard  (hfird),  pret.  &■  p.  p.  of 
HEAR.  [HEBEy  HIGH  IB*  | 

heare-  +  ear,  hair,  haire,| 
hear'ing.  Ohs.  or  dial.  Eng. 
var.  of  herring. 
hear'ing-less.  a.  See  -less. 
heark.  Obs.  or  dial.  Eng.  var. 
of  hark. 

heark'en-er,  hark'en-er,  n.  One 

who  hearkens  ;  a  listener. 

hearm.  harm. 

heam.  +  he ron.  [heronsew.I 

hearneshaw.  hearonshew. 

hearon.  i*  heron. 

hearpe.  harp. 

hear 'sal.  n.  Rehearsal.  Obs. 

hearse.  +  h karst,  hkksb^ 

hoarse. 


food,  foot ;  out,  oil ;  chair  ;  go  ;  sing,  iijk  ;  44»en,  thin  ;  nature,  verdure  (250) ;  k  =  ch  in  G.  icli,  acli  (144) ;  boN  ;  yet ;  zli  —  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Guide. 
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HEARSE 
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HEAT 


hearse  (hfirs),  v.  t.;  hearsed  (hurst) ;  hears'ing  (hfir'slng). 

1.  To  place  on  or  in  a  hearse  ;  to  bury  ;  entomb.  “Would 

she  were  hearsed  at  my  foot.”  Shah. 

2.  To  shroud  as  with  a  hearse. 

heart  (hart),  n.  [ME.  harle ,  herte ,  heorte ,  AS.  heorte ; 
akin  to  OS.  herta ,  OFries.  hirte,  D.  hart ,  OHG.  herza,  G. 
Aerar,  Icel.  hjarta,  Sw.  hjerta ,  Dan.  hierte ,  Goth,  haxrto , 
Lith.  szirdis ,  Russ,  serdtse ,  Ir.  cridhe ,  L.  cor,  Gr.  KapbCa, 
KY)p.  Cf.  ACCORD,  DISCORD,  CORDIAL,  2d  CORE,  COURAGE.] 

1.  Anat.  &  Zo'dl.  A  hollow  muscular  organ,  which,  by 
contracting  rhythmically,  keeps  up  the  circulation  of  the 
blood.  The  adult  human  heart  is  about  five  inches  long 
and  three  and  one  half  inches  broad,  of  conical  form, 
placed  obliquely  in  the  chest,  with  the  base,  or  broad  end, 
upward  and  to  the  ri^ht,  and  the  apex  opposite  the  inter¬ 
val  between  the  cartilages  of  the  fifth  and  sixth  ribs  on 
the  left  side.  It  is  enveloped  in  a  serous  sac,  the  pericar¬ 
dium i,  and  consists,  as  in  other  mammals  and  in  birds,  of 
four  chambers.  The  two  upper  are  called  auricles  ;  the 
two  lower,  ventricles.  The  latter  have  thick  muscular 
walls.  The  action  of  the  heart  is  that  of  a  force  pump. 
The  two  auricles  contract  and  force  the  blood  (which  they 
receive  from  the  veins)  into  the  ventricles.  Then  these 
contract  and  force  it  into  the  arteries.  Valves  (see  tri¬ 
cuspid  valve  and  mitral  valve)  prevent  the  return  of 
the  blood  into  the  auricles  when  the  ventricles  contract, 
and  other  valves  (see  semilunar  valves)  prevent  its  return 
from  the  arteries  when  the  ventricles  relax  again.  (See 
circulation,  pulse.)  In  most  reptiles  and  amphibians  the 
septum  separating  the  ventricles  is  more  or  less  incom¬ 
plete.  In  fishes  there  is  usually  but  one  auricle  and  one 
ventricle.  The  higher  invertebrates  generally  have  a 
heart  even  if  the  system  of  blood  vessels  is  very  imperfect. 
In  most  mollusks  it  consists  of  a  ventricle  ana  one  or  two 
auricles ;  in  the  majority  of  arthropods  it  is  tubular,  re¬ 
ceiving  the  blood  from  a  surrounding  pericardial  sinus 
through  lateral  openings  provided  with  valves.  The  com¬ 
plex  heart  of  the  vertebrates  is  developed  from  a  simple 
tubular  organ  in  the  embryo. 

2.  The  heart  regarded  as  the  seat  of  life  or  strength; 
hence,  Obs .,  life. 

Bread  which  strengthened  man’s  heart.  Ps.  civ.  15. 

3.  The  heart  regarded  as  the  seat  of  spiritual  or  conscious 
life  ;  consciousness ;  mind ;  soul ;  spirit  ;  — now  always 
metaphorical.  Hence,  a  faculty  or  a  phase  of  conscious¬ 
ness,  or  its  seat ;  specif.  :  a  The  emotional  as  distin¬ 
guished  from  the  intellectual  nature ;  as,  heart  and  head 
often  disagree  ;  a  man  of  heart;  hence,  emotion  of  a  par¬ 
ticular  kind,  esp.  a  benevolent  emotion,  as  love,  sympathy, 
cordiality  ;  as,  to  lose  one’s  heart ,  to  fall  in  love  ;  to  win 
one’s  heart,  to  gain  one’s  good  will  or  affection,  b  Cour¬ 
age  ;  spirit ;  ardor  ;  enthusiasm  ;  as,  to  be  of  good  heart. 

Eve,  recovering  heart ,  replied.  Milton. 

C  The  understanding;  intellect;  specif.,  in  to  learn  by 
heart ,  memory.  “  Songs,  for  fools  to  get  by  heart."  Pope. 
d  Intent ;  purpose ;  desire ;  wish.  Obs.,  exc.  in  after 
one's  own  heart ,  that  is,  just  as  one  desires. 

A  man  alter  his  own  heart.  1  Sam  xiii.  14. 
e  Conscience ;  moral  sensibility ;  as,  his  own  heart  re¬ 
proves  his  conduct.  f  Temperament;  disposition  ;  mood ; 
as,  a  light,  a  merry,  or  a  heavy  heart. 

Not  changing  heart  with  habit.  Shak. 

4.  A  term  of  affectionate  address.  “  I  speak  to  thee,  my 

heart."  Shak. 

6.  A  man  ;  person  ; — usually  with  an  epithet  of  commen¬ 
dation  ;  as,  they  were  stout  hearts  and  true  ;  —  sometimes 
used  in  address.  “  Heigh,  my  hearts  !  "  Shak. 

6.  The  bosom  ;  breast ;  also,  Obs.  or  Dial.,  the  stomach. 

7.  The  part  nearest  the  middle  or  center  ;  the  part  most 
hidden  and  within ;  the  inmost  or  most  essential  part  of 
any  body  or  system,  esp.  when  considered  as  the  source 
of  life  and  motion  ;  the  center  of  activity. 

Exploits  done  in  the  heart  of  France.  Shak. 

Peace  subsisting  at  the  heart 
Of  endless  agitation.  Wordsworth. 

8  Specif.  :  a  The  solid  central  part  or  core  of  a  tree; 
also,  the  pith  of  wood,  the  core  of  an  apple,  or  the  like, 
b  The  core  of  a  twisted  column. 

9  Vital  part;  secret  meaning  ;  real  intention. 

And  then  show  vou  the  heart  of  my  message.  Shak. 

10  V  igorous  and  efficient  activity  ;  power  of  fertile  pro¬ 
duction  ;  condition  of  the  soil,  whether  good  or  bad. 

That  the  spent  earth  may  gather  heart  again.  Dryden. 
11.  Something  resembling  a  heart  in  shape  ;  specif.  :  a  A 
conventionalized  representation  of  a  heart,  as 
a  decorative  figure  (see  Ulust.)  or  a  trinket  or 
other  object,  b  Mach.  A  heart-shaped  cam.  c 
Hort.  A  heart  cherry,  d  Naut.  A  heart-shaped 
block  through  which  a  lanyard  is  reeved  to  ex¬ 
tend  stays,  e  Founding.  A  molder’s  heart-shaped  Heart, 
trowel  or  tool.  11  ft- 


12.  Cards,  a  One  of  a  suit  of  playing  cards  distinguished 
by  the  conventionalized  figure  of  the  heart  in  red.  b  pi. 
This  suit,  c  pi.  Card  Playing.  A  game,  somewhat  like 
whist,  in  which  the  object  is  to  avoid  taking  tricks  contain¬ 
ing  hearts.  It  is  played  with  the  full  pack. 

13.  The  adductor  muscle  of  an  oyster  or  similar  bivalve. 

14.  Short  for  God's  heart,  used  as  an  oath.  Obs. 

at  heart,  in  the  inmost  character  or  disposition  ;  at  bottom ; 
really  ;  as,  he  is  at  heart  a  good  man.  —  for  one’s  h.,  for  one’s 
life ;  if  one’s  life  were  at  stake.  Obs.  “  I  could  not  get 
him  for  my  heart  to  do  it.”  Shak.  —  from  one’s  h.,  from 
one’s  inmost  soul;  sincerely.  —  h.  alive!  an  exclamation, 
chiefly  of  surprise  or  vexation.  —  h.  and  hand,  with  enthu¬ 
siastic  cooperation;  willingly.  —  h.  and  soul,  one’s  whole 
being ;  with  the  utmost  earnestness.  —  H.  of  England,  War¬ 
wickshire;— from  its  central  position. —h.  of  heart,  or  h.  oi 
hearts,  inmost  heart ;  core  of  the  heart.  —  H.  of  Mary,  the 


hearse'cloth'difirs'klSth';  205), 
n.  A  funeral  pall. 
hearse'like7,  a.  See -like. 
hearst  (hflrst),  n.  Hunting.  A 
hind  in  the  second  year  of  its 
age,  or.  sometimes,  one  in  the 
third  year.  Obsoles.  Eng. 
hearsum-  See  hf.rsum. 
heart'bird',  n.  The  turnstone. 
Local,  U.  S. 

heart'-bound',  a.  Devoted  ; 
also,  Obs.,  hard-hearted, 
heart'break',  v.  t.  To  break  the 
heart  of.  Rare. 
heart 'break  er,  n.  One  that 
breaks  hearts  ;  also,  humorous¬ 
ly,  a  curl  or  lovelock, 
heart 'breakTng-ly,  a  dr.  of 

HEARTBREAKING.  See -LY. 

heart  clot.  Med.  A  clot  of  blood 
formed  in  the  heart,  either  be¬ 


fore  death  (ante-mortem  clot)  or 
after  death  (post-mortem  clot), 
heart  clover.  The  heart  trefoil, 
heart  cockle.  =  heart  shell. 
heart 'dear,  a.  Beloved.  Rare. 
heart'deep',  a.  To  or  from  the 
heart  or  the  heart’s  depths, 
heart'-eas'ing  (-ez'Yn g),rr.  Rest¬ 
ful  to  the  mind.  [the  heart.  I 
heart'-eat  ing,  a.  "Preying  on  | 
heart'ed-nesB.  n.  See -ness. 
heart'en-er.  n.  One  that  heart¬ 
ens. 

heart  'grief',  n.  Heartfelt  grief, 
hearth  cricket.  See  cricket, 
insect. 

heart'-heav'y,  a.  Depressed  in 
spirit.  —  heart '-heav'i-ness,  ». 
hearth'less  (harth'les),  a.  See 

-LESS. 

hearth 'pen 7  ny,  n.  [AS.  heor& - 


Immaculate  Heart.  —  Heart  of  Mid-lo'thi-an  (mTd-lo'thT-dn), 
the  tollbooth,  or  old  jail,  of  Edinburgh ;  — popularly  so 
called,  Midlothian  being  another  name  for  Edinburgh 
County.  It  was  demolidied  in  1817,  and  its  site  is  marked 
by  the  figure  of  a  heart  in  the  pavement.  It  gives  the 
title  to  Scott’s  novel.  —  h.  of  oak.  a  stanch  or  resolute  heart. 

—  h.  of  the  earth. the  self-heal.—  heart’s  content,  complete  sat¬ 
isfaction.  -  heart  to  heart,  sincere  ;  frank ;  without  reserve  ; 
as,  a  heart-to-heart  talk.  —  in  (one’s)  h.,  at  heart ;  inwardly. 

—  out  of  h.  a  Discouraged  ;  in  low  spirits,  b  In  poor  con¬ 
dition  ;  unproductive,  —  to  do  one’s  h.  good,  to  make  one  feel 
better,  as  by  gladdening  or  encouraging. —  to  have  at  h., 
to  cherish.  — to  have  in  one’s  h.,  to  purpose  or  plan. —  to 
have  one’s  h.  in  one’s  boots,  to  be  greatly  depressed,  esp.  by 
terror.  —  to  have  one's  h.  in  one’s  mouth,  to  be  much  fright¬ 
ened  ;  to  be  greatly  excited,  esp.  by  terror.  —  to  have  one’s 
h.  in  the  right  place,  to  mean  well,  —  to  make  the  h.  bleed,  to 
cause  extreme  pain  or  anguish,  as  from  sorrow,  sympa¬ 
thy,  or  pity.  — with  all  one’s  heart,  with  one’s  whole  h.,  very 
earnestly  or  sincerely  ;  fully  ;  devotedly. 

heart  (hart),  v.  t.  ;  heart'ed  ;  heart'ing.  [Cf.  AS.  hier- 
tan,  hyrian.  See  heart,  ».]  1.  To  give  heart  to;  to 

hearten  ;  encourage  ;  inspirit.  Obs.  or  R. 

2.  To  fix  or  seat  in  the  heart ;  to  take  to  heart. 

My  cause  is  hearted;  thine  hath  no  less  reason.  Shak. 

3.  Masonry.  To  fill  in  with  rubble  or  the  like,  as  a  wall, 
heart,  v.  i.  To  form  a  compact  center,  or  heart, 
heart'ache'  (hart'ak'),  n.  [Cf.  AS.  heortece .]  Lit.,  pain  in 

the  heart ;  hence,  sorrow  ;  anguish  of  mind  ;  mental  pang, 
heartbeat'  (-bet''),  n.  A  pulsation  of  the  heart ;  hence,  a 
throb  of  feeling  ;  an  emotion. 

heart  blood  Blood  from  the  heart ;  life  blood ;  hence, 
life;  anything  very  precious  or  vital, 
heart  boad-  Masonry.  A  bond  in  which  no  header  stone 
stretches  across  the  wall,  but  two  headers  meet  in  the 
middle,  and  their  joint  is  covered  by  another  stone  laid 
header  fashion. 

heart-break'  (hart'brak'),  n.  Crushing  sorrow  or  grief ; 
a  yielding  to  such  grief.  —  heart-break  ing,  n.  Shak. 
heartbreaking  (hart'brak' Tug ;  87),  a.  Causing  over¬ 
powering  sorrow. 

heart'bro  ken  (-bro'k’n  ;  87),  a.  Overcome  by  sorrow. 

—  heartbro  ken-ly,  ar/r.  —  heartbro  ken  ness,  n. 
heart'burn'  (hiirt'bfim'),  n.  1.  Med.  Burning  sensation 

in  the  stomach,  often  with  inclination  to  vomit ;  cardialgia. 
2.  Discontent  or  enmity ;  envy;  jealousy, 
heart'burn  ,  v.  t. ;  heart'burned/  ( -bfirnd');  heart'burn' - 
ing.  1.  To  affect  with  heartburning.  Obs.  Shak. 

2.  To  affect  or  treat  with  enmity  or  jealousy.  Obs. 
heart'burn  ing,  n.  1.  Med.  =  heartburn. 

2.  Discontent ;  secret  enmity.  Swift. 

The  transaction  did  not  fail  to  leave  heartburnings.  Palfrey. 
heart  cherry.  One  of  a  race  of  soft-fleshed  heart-shaped 
sweet  cherries,  derived  from  the  wild  gean  {Prunns  avi¬ 
um).  The  Black  Tartarian  is  the  best-known  variety, 
heart'ed,  a.  1.  Having  a  heart ;  having  a  (specified  kind 
of)  heart  (regarded  as  the  seat  of  the  affections,  disposition, 
or  character) ;  as,  warm -hearted  ;  i&\i\t-hearted. 

2.  Shaped  like  a  heart ;  cordate.  Rare.  Landor. 

3.  Seated  or  laid  up  in  the  heart. 

heart'en  (har't’n),  v.  t.  [From  heart,  r.]  1.  To  give 

heart  to  ;  to  give  zest  or  courage  to  ;  to  encourage. 

Hearten  those  that  fight  in  your  defense.  Shak. 

2.  To  restore  fertility  or  strength  to,  as  land.  Obs.  or  R. 
heart'felt' (hart'fSlt/),u.  Profoundly  felt;  sincere;  earnest, 
heart'-lreo',  a-  Having  the  affections  disengaged, 
heart'ful  (hart'fdol),  a.  Full  of  heartfelt  emotion  ;  hearty. 

—  heart'ful  ly,  adv.  —  heart'ful  ness,  n. 

hearth  (hartli),  n.  [ME.  harthe ,  herth,  herthe,  AS.  heortS  ; 
akin  to  D.  hoard,  heerd,  Sw.  hard,  G.  herd ;  cf.  Goth. 
hauri  a  coal,  Icel.  hyrr  embers,  and  L.  cremare  to  burn.] 

1.  The  pavement  or  floor,  as  of  brick,  stone,  or  metal,  on 
which  a  fire  is  made,  usually  in  a  chimney  ;  the  floor  of  a 
fireplace  ;  also,  a  corresponding  part  of  a  stove. 

There  was  a  fire  on  the  hearth  burning.  Jer.  xxxvi,  22. 

2.  The  fireside  ;  the  house  or  home  itself,  as  the  abode  of 
comfort  to  its  inmates  and  of  hospitality  to  strangers. 

Household  talk  and  phrases  of  the  hearth.  Tennyson. 


3.  Irish  Tribal  Law.  =  fine,  a  group  of  kindred. 

4.  Naut.  A  ship’s  galley,  esp.  the  grate  and  cooking  appa¬ 
ratus.  Rare. 


6.  Metal,  a  The  crucible,  or  lowest  section,  of  a  blast  fur¬ 
nace,  at  and  below  the  tuyeres,  where  the  molten  metal  and 
slag  are  collected,  b  The  bottom  of  a  finery,  reverbera¬ 
tory,  or  open-hearth  furnace,  on  which  the  ore  or  metal 
is  exposed  to  the  flame,  c  A  bloomery.  d  The  inside 
bottomlof  a  cupola,  e  The  fuel  floor  of  a  smith’s  forge. 

6.  Soldering.  A  box  or  brazier  for  charcoal. 

7.  Glass  Manuf.  A  spreading  frame  or  table, 
hearth  cinder.  Slag  produced  in  refilling  metals, 
hearth  ends.  Metal.  Fragments  of  lead  ore  ejected  from 

the  furnace  by  the  blast. 

hearth  money,  a  Hearthpenny.  b  A  tax  formerly  laid 
in  England  on  hearths,  each  hearth  (in  all  houses  paying 
the  church  and  poor  rates)  being  taxed  at  two  shillings ; 
—  called  also  chimney  money,  etc. 

hearth'stone'  (harth'ston'),  n.  1.  Stone  forming  the 
hearth  ;  hence,  the  fireside  ;  home. 

2  A  soft  stone,  or  composition  of  powdered  stone  and  pipe 
clay,  used  to  whiten  or  scour  hearths,  doorsteps,  etc. 
heart'i-ly  (hiir'tT-lT),  adv.  [From  hearty.]  1.  From  the 
heart ;  with  all  the  heart ;  with  sincerity. 

I  heartily  forgive  them.  Shak. 

2.  With  zest  or  zeal ;  actively ;  vigorously ;  willingly ; 
cordially;  as,  to  eat  heartily  ;  to  detest  heartily. 

3.  Abundantly ;  to  the  full ;  completely. 

Syn.  —  Sincerely,  cordially,  zealously,  vigorously,  ac¬ 
tively,  warmly,  eagerly,  ardently,  earnestly. 


pening.]  Peter  penny.  Obs.  or 

Hist. 

hearth'rug'  (-rbgO.  n.  A  rug 
for  the  front  of  the  hearth, 
hearth'stead  (-st6d),  n.  See 
-stead.  [with  hearthstone.  | 
hearth'stone  .  r.  t.  Toecour| 
hearth  tax  Hearth  money, 
hearth 'ward  (-w5rd).  a.  Sr  adv. 
See  -ivard.  [warming.  I 

hearth'warmirg.  n.  A  house- 1 
heart'l-kin. //.  Little  heart :  — 
used  in  odds  heartikins  as  a 
minced  oath.  Obs. 
heart '1-ness,  n.  See -ness. 


heart'ling,  n.  See  -ling. 
heart  liver.  Spotted  medic, 
heart  liverwort.  The  hepatica. 
heart'ly,  a.  Sf  adv.  Hearty  ; 
heartily.  Obs. 

heart  nut.  Cashew  nut.  Obs. 
heart'pea',  n.  =  hkartsf.kd. 
heart  pine.  The  long  leaf,  or 
Georgia,  pine. 

heart  point.  See  EsrcTciiEON,l. 
heart 'quake'  (hiirt'kwak'),  n . 
Trepidation;  fear;  also,  sudden 
tremor,  as  of  delight, 
heart '-rend  ing-ly,  adv.  of 

HEART-RENDING*  See -LY. 


heart'ing,  p.  pr.  Sf  vb.  n.  of 
HEART. 

heart'let,  n.  See  -let. 
heart  line.  Palmistry .  =  line 
of  heart.  [sincerity.  Obs. I 
heart'li-ness,  n.  Heartiness;] 


heart '-rob  bing,  a.  a  Ecstatic, 
b  Stealing  the  heart  or  affections, 
heart 'root  .  7?.  1.  The  depth  of 
the  heart  or  of  the  feelings;  also, 
a  beloved  person.  Obs. 

2.  A  taproot.  Rare. 


Heart  Shell 

( Isocar dia  cor). 


heart'leaf  (hart'ief'),  n.  a  Any  of  several  American  spe¬ 
cies  of  Asarum.  b  Spotted  medic,  c  The  floating  heart, 
heart'— leaved'  wil'low  (liart'levd').  a  common  broad¬ 
leaved  American  willow  (Salix  cordata). 
heart'less,  a.  Without  heart  or  a  heart ;  specif.  :  a  Des¬ 
titute  of  courage  or  zeal ;  spiritless  ;  despondent. 

Heartless  they  fought,  and  quitted  soon  their  ground  Dryden. 
b  Destitute  of  feeling  or  affection  ;  unsympathetic ;  cruel. 
“  The  heartless  parasites.”  Byron.  C  Of  land,  sterile, 
d  Without  power  to  stimulate  or  sustain. 

—  heart'less  ly,  adv.  —  heart'less  ness.  n. 
heart'-rend'ing  (-rSn'dlng  ;  87),  a.  Causing  intense  grief 

or  anguish.  —  n.  Heart-rending  experience, 
heart  rot.  A  decay  of  the  heart,  or  central  cylinder,  of  a 
plant,  esp.  a  tree,  supposed  to  be  due  to  the  penetration  of 
the  tissues  by  the  mycelium  of  a  fungus, 
hearts'ease  (harts'ez'),w.  Also  heart’ s'— ease'  Improp¬ 
erly  two  words,  heart's  ease.~\  Ease  of  heart ;  peace  or 
tranquillity  of  mind  or  feeling.  Shak. 

2.  a  The  pansy,  b  The  wallflower,  c  The  lady ’s-thumb. 
d  In  Australia,  any  species  of  Gratiola. 
heart  shell.  Aliy  of  certain  bivalve 
shells  which  have,  when  seen  from 
the  end,  a  heart-shaped  outline; 
esp.,  the  European  / socardia  cor.  , 
heart'slck  (hart'&Tk'),  a.  [AS.  • 
heortseoc.~\  Sick  at  heart ;  extreme¬ 
ly  depressed  in  spirits;  very  de¬ 
spondent;  also,  marked  by,  or  ex¬ 
pressive  of,  heartsickness.  — 
heart'-sick  en  ing,  a.  —  heart'- 
sick  ness,  n. 

heart'sore'  (-sor' ;  201),  a.  Grieved 
at  heart ;  indicative  of  such  grief. 

—  7i.  Soreness  of  heart ;  grief  ;  also,  its  cause, 
heart'strlck  en  (-8tnk'’n),  a.  Struck  to  the  heart  with 

grief,  dismay,  or  the  like.  —  heart'Strick'en-ly,  adv.  — 
heart'strike'  (-strik'),  v.  t.  Rare. 
heart'string'  (-string'),  n.  A  nerve  or  tendon  once  sup¬ 
posed  to  brace  and  sustain  the  heart ;  hence,  the  deepest 
emotions  or  affections. 

Sobbing,  as  if  a  heartsti'ing  broke  Moore. 

heart'struck  (-struk'),  a.  1.  Heartstricken. 

2.  Driven  to  the  heart ;  infixed  in  the  mind.  Obs.  Shak. 
heart'-swell  ing  (-swSl'Tng),  a.  Rankling  in,  or  swelling, 
the  heart.  “  Heart-swelling  hate.”  Spenser. 

heart'wa'ter  (-wfi'ter),  n.  Veter.  A  febrile  disease  of 
sheep  and  goats  in  South  Africa,  transmitted  by  ticks, 
characterized  by  inflammation  of  the  mucous  membrane 
of  the  mouth  with  catarrhal  discharge  from  the  nostrils, 
followed  by  soreness  of  the  feet  and  sometimes  diarrhea, 
and  often  fatal,  esp.  to  young  animals, 
heart'— whole',  a.  [See  whole.]  1.  Having  the  heart  or 
affections  free  ;  not  in  love.  Shak. 

2.  With  unbroken  courage  ;  undismayed. 

3  Of  a  single  and  sincere  heart. 

If  lie  keeps  heart-whole  towards  his  Master  Runyan 
heart'wood'  (hart'wdfid'),  n.  1.  The  hard  central  part  of 
the  trunk  of  a  tree.  See  duramen. 

2.  In  Tasmania,  the  oleaceous  tree  Notelaea  ligustrina, 
which  has  very  hard  wood. 

heart'wort'  (-wfirt'),  n.  a  The  birthwort  ( Aristolochia 
clemaiitis ).  b  =  hartwort.  Obs.  c  A  kind  of  mint. 
Obs.  d  Melilot.  Obs. 

heart'y  (har'tT),’  a.;  heart'i-br  (-tl-er);  heart'i-est. 

1.  Pertaining  to,  or  proceeding  from,  the  heart ;  warm  ; 
cordial ;  zealous  ;  also,  energetic ;  active  ;  eager ;  as,  a 
hearty  welcome  ;  hearty  in  supporting  the  government. 

Full  of  hearty  tears  Marston. 

2.  Exhibiting  strength  ;  sound  ;  healthy  ;  firm  ;  not  weak ; 
as,  a  hearty  man  ;  hearty  timber. 

3.  Promoting  strength  ;  nourishing ;  rich  ;  abundant ;  as, 
hearty  food  ;  a  hearty  meal. 

4  In  good  heart ,  fertile  ;  — said  of  land. 

Syn. —  Sincere,  real,  unfeigned;  cordial,  earnest,  warm, 
zealous,  ardent,  eager ;  active,  vigorous.  See  cordial. 
heart'y,  n.  ;  pi  hearties  (-tlz).  Comrade  ;  good  fellow  ;  — 
used  esp.  in  addressing  sailors  ;  hence,  a  sailor.  Archaic. 
heat  (het),  n.  [ME.  hete,  hsete,  AS.  hsetu,  hseto ,  fr.  hat 
hot ;  akin  to  OHG.  heizi  heat,  hizza,  G.  hitze,  I).  hide, 
Dan.  hede,  Sw.  hetta,  Goth,  heilo  fever.  See  hot.]  1.  A 
form  of  energy  variously  manifested  to  sense,  as  esp. 
in  the  effects  of  fire,  the  sun’s  rays,  or  friction.  Heat 
was  formerly  supposed  to  be  a  subtle,  imponderable  fluid, 
to  which  was  given  the  name  caloric.  It  is  now  known  to 
be  a  form  of  energy,  probably  the  kinetic  energy  of  con¬ 
fused  oscillating  motions  of  the  particles  or  molecules  of 
matter.  Degrees  of  temperature  represent  intensities,  not 
quantities,  of  heat,  for  when  the  same  amount  of  heat  is 
imparted  to  two  bodies  of  equal  mass  but  different  sub¬ 
stance  one  is  found  to  be  hotter  than  the  other ;  and  we 
say  that  the  specific  heats  of  the  two  substances  are  differ¬ 
ent.  The  heat  added  to  a  body  usually  causes  change  of 
volume.  It  may  go  partly  or  wholly  to  producing  change 
of  state  by  fusion  or  vaporization  of  the  body,  or  may 
cause  chemical  reactions.  It  may  be  transformed  in  part 
into  other  kinds  of  energy,  producing  the  phenomena  of 
light,  electricity,  etc.  The  theoretical  lower  limit  of  tem¬ 
perature  is  the  absolute  zero  (which  see) ;  the  lowest  tem¬ 
perature  actually  obtained  is  about  —263°  C.  There  is  no 
theoretical  upper  limit,  but  the  highest  artificially  obtained 
temperature  is  that  of  the  electric  arc  (about  3600*  C .).  The 
most  important  source  of  heat  for  tiie  earth  is  the  sun, 
whose  temperature  is  perhaps  most  authoritatively  esti¬ 
mated  to  be  about  6000°  C.  To  it  may  be  traced  indirectly 
even  the  heat  which  we  obtain  from  wood,  coal,  and  other 
fuel.  Heat  may  be  conveyed  by  conduction,  as  along  an 


heart'-scaldL  heart'-scaud' 

(hart'-  or  hCrt'skOld'  ;  -skald'  ; 
-skOd'),  77.  Heartburn  ;  meta¬ 
phorically,  remorse.  Dial.  Eng. 
if  Scot.  [balloon  vine.  I 

heart'8eed' (hart'sed'), 7i.  The| 
heart  service.  Sincere  devotion  ; 
zealous  service. 

heart  shake.  Carpentry.  A 
shake  or  fissure  in  the  heart- 
wood  of  a  tree.  [Cordate.  I 
heart'-shaped'chart'shapt'),*/.! 
heart  snakeroot.  Wild  ginger 
heart'some  (h  ii  r  t'st* in),  a. 
Chiefly  Scot.  Animating  ;  giving 
heart  or  cheer  ;  also,  merry  ; 
lively.  —  heart'some-ly,  adv. 
heart '-spoon,  n.  A  part  of  the 
breastbone;  also,  pit  of  the  stom¬ 
ach  ;  navel.  Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 
heart'-stir  ring.  a.  Inspiriting  ; 


moving  the  heart, 
heart  sugar,  them.  Inosite. 
heart  trefoil.  Spotted  medic.  F/1/7. 
heart  urchin.  Any  sea  urchin 
of  the  order  Spatangoidea. 
heart  wall.  A  wall  hearted  with 
rubble,  concrete,  or  other  filling, 
heart' ward  (hart'w?rd).  a.  if 
adv.  See -ward.  [persicary. | 
heart'weed',  n.  The  common! 
heart  wheel  Mach.  A  heart- 
shaped  cam. 

heart'-whole'ness.  n.  See  -ness. 
heart'wise  ,adv.  See  wise,  77. 
heart'-wound  ed,  a.  Wounded 
to  the  heart,  [center  of  a  rope.  | 
heart  yarn.  Soft  yarn  in  the! 
heascen,  v.  t.  Sf  i.  [AS.  hyscanA 
To  mock  ;  rail.  Obs.  [hkeze.J 
hease.  Obs.  or  Scot.  var.  of| 
heasfc.  *1*  hest,  highest. 


ale,  senate,  cflre,  Sim,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofa ;  eve,  Svent,  end,  recent,  maker;  Ice,  Ill ;  old,  6 bey,  orb,  5dd,  sftft,  connect ;  use,  unite,  <jrn,  up,  circtis,  menu ; 

II  Foreign  Word.  t  Obsolete  Variant  of.  -I-  combined  with.  =  equals- 


HEAT 


995 


HEAVEN 


iron  rod  ;  by  convection ,  as  through  the  rooms  of  a  house 
by  air  currents ;  or  by  radiation ,  as  from  the  sun  to  the 
earth.  Energy  traveling  in  the  form  of  radiation  is  some¬ 
times  called  radiant  heat.  Radiation,  however,  is  not 
heat,  but  is  the  kinetic  energy  of  vibration  of  the  ether. 
It  produces  thermal  effects  when  it  meets  bodies  which 
absorb  it,  that  is  to  say,  bodies  in  which  the  regular  undu- 
latory  motion  of  the  ether  is  transformed  into  a  confused 
motion  of  the  material  particles.  Visible  or  light  rays 
produce  heat  in  proportion  to  their  energy,  but  the  term 
rculiant  heat  is  applied  esp.  to  dark  radiations  of  long  wave 
length  (infra-red  rays),  which  are  best  known  by  their 
heating  effects. 

2.  High  temperature,  as  distinguished  from  low  tempera¬ 
ture,  or  cold;  as,  the  heat  of  summer;  heat  of  the- body  in 
fever,  heat  of  fermentation,  etc.  ;  also,  a  period  of  heat ; 
as,  alternate  heats  and  colds  ;  a  hot  place  ;  as,  in  the  heat. 

Else  how  had  the  world  .  .  . 

Avoided  pinching  cold  and  scorching  heat  ?  Milton.  | 

3.  Physiol  a  The  sensation  of  warmth  caused  by  the 
stimulation  of  special  sensory  end  organs  at  the  heat  spots 
(which  see).  Cf.  temperature,  b  Old  Physiol.  One  of 
the  fundamental  qualities  of  bodies,  elements,  or  humors  ; 
—■opposed  to  cold.  Obs.  or  R. 

The  dry  choler  with  his  heat 

By  way  of  kind  his  proper  seat 

Hath  in  the  gall.  Gower. 

4.  Indication  of  high  temperature  ;  appearance,  condition, 
or  color  of  a  body,  as  indicating  its  temperature  ;  redness  ; 
high  color;  flush;  degree  of  temperature  to  which  some¬ 
thing  is  heated. 

It  has  raised  .  .  .  heats  in  their  faces.  Addison. 
The  heats  smiths  take  of  their  iron  are  a  blood-red  heat ,  a 
white-flame  heat ,  and  a  sparkling  or  welding  heat.  Moron. 

5.  Intensity  of  feeling ;  also,  an  instance  of  it.  Specif.  : 
a  Rage ;  vehemence  ;  as,  the  heat  of  battle  or  party, 
b  Agitation  of  mind  ;  inflammation  or  excitement ;  exas¬ 
peration.  “The  heat  and  hurry  of  his  rage.”  South. 

C  Animation,  as  in  discourse  ;  ardor;  fervency. 

With  all  the  strength  and  heat  of  eloquence.  Addison. 

6.  A  single  complete  operation  of  heating,  as  at  a  forge  or 
in  a  furnace  ;  as,  to  make  a  horseshoe  m  a  certain  number 
of  heats  ;  also,  the  quantity  so  heated. 

7-  A  violent  action  unintermitted  ;  a  single  effort. 

[He]  struck  off  at  one  heat  the  matchless  tale  of  “Tam  o’ 
Shanter.”  J.  c.  Shairp. 

Specif. :  Sports,  a  Horse  Pacing.  A  run  for  exercise  in 
preparation  for  a  race.  Obs.  b  A  single  course  in  a 
race  or  other  contest  that  consists  of  two  or  more  courses  : 
as,  he  won  two  heats  out  of  three,  c  When  contestants  are 
too  many  to  compete  at  once,  a  division  of  a  contest  in 
which  the  losers  are  eliminated. 

8.  Quality  of  being  hot;  pungency  of  flavor;  passionate¬ 
ness  ;  ardor  or  excitability.  Obs.  or  R. 

9.  The  height  or  stress  of  an  action.  Shale. 

10.  Sexual  excitement,  esp.  in  the  female  of  mammals ; 
the  time  or  duration  of  such  excitement. 

heat  of  combustion.  Thennochem .,  the  heat  evolved  when  a 
substance  is  completely  burned  in  oxygen.  It  is  usually 
expressed  in  calories  per  gram  molecular  weight  of  the 
compound  burned  or  (as  in  the  case  of  carbon)  of  the  com¬ 
pound  formed.  —  h.  of  formation,  Thermochem .,  the  heat 
evolved  or  absorbed  w  hen  a  compound  is  formed  by  direct 
union  of  its  elements.  It  is  usually  expressed  in  calories 
per  gram  molecular  weight  of  the  compound.  When  heat  is 
absorbed  this  value  is  negative.  —  h.  of  fusion,  h.  of  vaporiza¬ 
tion.  See  latent  heat.  —  h.  of  neutralization,  Thermochem., 
heat  evolved  in  the  neutralization  of  acids  and  bases, 
heat  (het),  v.  t.  ;  heat'ed;  heat'ino.  [ME.  heten,  AS.  hie/an,  \ 
fr.  hat  hot.  See  hot.]  1.  To  make  hot;  to  communicate  j 
heat  to,  or  cause  to  grow  warm ;  as,  to  heat  an  oven  or 
furnace,  an  iron,  or  the  like. 

2.  To  make  hot  or  feverish  by  action  or  emotion. 

Pray,  walk  softly  ;  do  not  heat  your  blood.  Shah.  , 

3.  To  excite  ardor  in  ;  to  rouse  to  action ;  to  excite  to 
excess  ;  to  inflame,  as  the  passions. 

A  noble  emulation  heats  your  breast.  Dryden. 

4.  To  run  over  (ground)  as  in  a  race.  Obs.  or  R.  Shak. 
heat,  v.  i.  1.  To  grow  warm  or  hot  by  action  of  fire  or  fric¬ 
tion,  etc.,  or  communication  of  heat ;  as,  the  water  heats 
slowly ;  also,  to  grow  warm  or  hot  by  fermentation  or 
other  chemical  action  ;  as,  green  hay  heats  in  a  mow. 

2.  To  become  excited  or  inflamed. 

heat  energy.  Physics.  That  form  of  energy  which  mani 
fests  itself  through  thermal  effects.  When  work  is  done 
upon  a  body  and  its  equivalent  appears  in  no  other  form, 
the  body  is  heated,  and  we  say  that  the  work  has  been 
transformed  into  heat  energy. 

heat  engine  Mach.  &  Thermodyn.  An  engine  for  con¬ 
verting  heat  into  mechanical  energy.  Steam,  gas,  oil,  and 
hot-air  engines  are  the  principal  kinds  of  heat  engines, 
heat'er  (het/er),  n.  1.  One  that  heats;  a  contrivance  or  ! 
implement  to  impart  heat  or  hold  a  thing  to  be  heated  ; 
as:  a  A  piece  of  iron  heated  and  placed  in  a  flatiron,  box 
iron,  tea  urn,  or  the  like,  b  A  stove,  furnace,  steam  radi¬ 
ator,  or  the  like,  c  In  sugar  making,  a  heating  pan  for  the 
juice  or  sirup,  d  Elec.  A  coil  of  platinum  w  ire  in  a  Nernst 
lamp  to  heat  the  light-giving  filament  to  incandescence. 

2.  Weaving.  A  frog  in  a  loose-reed  loom, 
heater  plate.  A  metal  plate  to  conduct  heat  from  the 
flame  to  the  reservoir  of  an  oil  lamp  to  keep  the  oil  from 
congealing  when  the  lamp  is  exposed  to  low  temperatures, 
heath  (heth),  n.  [ME.  helh  waste  laud,  the  plant  heath, 
AS.  hTeS  ;  akin  to  D.  &  G.  heule ,  Icel.  heixUr  waste  land, 
Dan.  hede,  Sw.  hed,  Goth,  haipi  field ;  cf.  L.  bu cetum  a 
cow  pasture,  Skr.  kshetra  field.]  1.  A  tract  of  waste 
land  ;  esp.,  in  Great  Britain,  an  open,  level  area  clothed 
with  a  characteristic  vegetation  consisting  principally  of 
undershrubs  of  the  genus  Erica. 

2.  a  Orig.,  any  plant  growing  on  a  heath  (sense  1) ;  later, 


any  uudershrubof  the  genus  Erica  ;  also,  Calluna  vulgaris , 
the  common  heath  or  heather,  formerly  included  in  Erica. 
b  Bot.  Specif.,  any  species  of  Erica,  or,  often,  any  plant 
of  the  heath  family  (Ericaceae),  c  (With  a  characterizing 
word.)  Any  of  several  heathlike  plants  of  other  families,  as 
the  sea  heath,  d  Bib.  A  kind  of  desert  plant,  variously 
identified  with  tamarisk,  savin  ( Juniperus  sabina),  and  J. 
phcenicea.  Jer.  xvii.  6  ;  xlviii.  6. 

heath  aster.  A  common  aster  of  the  eastern  United 
States  (Aster  ericoides)  with  small  white  flower  heads. 
heatlTber-ry  (heth'bgr-T),  n. ;  pi.  -ries  (-Tz).  Any  berry 
growing  on  a  heath,  esp.  the  crowberry  and  bilberry, 
heath  cup.  a  scrophulariaceous  herb  ( Artanema  fimbria- 
tum)  of  the  East  Indies  and  Australia,  sometimes  culti¬ 
vated  for  its  large  blue  flowers, 
hea'then  (he'fch'n),  n. ;  pi.  heathens  (-th'nz)  or  collectively 
heathen.  [ME.  hethen ,  AS.  hsttSen,  usually  connected  with 
hseB  heath,  and  supposed  to  have  meant  orig.  one  who 
lives  in  the  country  or  on  the  heaths  and  in  the  woods  (cf. 
pagan,  fr.  L.  pagus  village);  akin  to  OS.  hetSin ,  adj.,  D. 
heiden  a  heathen,  G.  heide ,  OHG.  heidan ,  Icel.  heiSinn , 
adj.,  Sw.  heden,  Goth,  haipno ,  n.  fem.  See  heath.]  1.  An 
unconverted  member  of  a  people  or  nation  (usually  of 
inferior  civilization)  that  does  not  acknowledge  the  God  of 
the  Bible ;  a  pagan  ;  one  who  is  neither  a  Jew,  Christian, 
nor  Moslem  (though  in  early  use  Moslems  were  sometimes 
called  heathen) ;  specif..  Bib.,  an  idolater  ;  a  Gentile. 

Ask  of  me,  and  I  shall  give  thee  the  heathen  for  thine  inher¬ 
itance  Ps.  ii.  8. 

2.  One  whose  culture  or  enlightenment  is  of  an  inferior  or 
paganlike  grade  ;  an  irreligious  person. 

If  it  i6  no  more  than  a  moral  discourse,  he  may  preach  it  and 
they  may  hear  it,  and  vet  both  continue  unconverted  heathens. 

V.  Knox. 


Syn.  — See  pagan. 
hea'then,  a.  1.  Gentile  ;  pagan  ;  — applied  toothers  than 
Christians,  Jews,  and  Mohammedans,  formerly  also  to 
Moslems.  Hence,  unenlightened  ;  irreligious. 

2.  Pertaining  to  the  heathen,  their  religions,  customs,  etc. 
hea'then-dom  (-dwm),?2.  [AS.  hx&enddni.~\  a  That  part 
of  the  world  where  heathenism  prevails ;  also,  the  hea¬ 
then,  considered  collectively,  b  Heathenism, 
hea'then-ish,  a.  [AS.  haeSenisc.']  1.  Of  or  pertaining  to 
the  heathen  ;  resembling,  or  thought  to  be  characteristic 
of,  heathens.  “  Worse  than  heathenish  crimes.”  Milton. 
2.  Of  heathen  race  or  belief  ;  heathen.  Obs. 

—  hea'then  ish  ly ,  w/r. —hea'then  ish-ness,  n. 
hea'then  Ism  (he'fch'n-Tz’m),  n.  The  religious  system  or 
rites  of  heathens  ;  idolatry  ;  paganism  ;  also,  heathenlike 
manners  or  morals  ;  barbarism.  —  hea'then- 1st,  n.  Rare. 
hea'then-lze  (-Iz),  v.  t.  &  i. ;  hea'then-ized  (-izd) ;  hea'- 
then-iz/ing  (-iz/Tng).  To  render  or  become  heathen  or 
heathenish;  to  practice  heathenism, 
hea'then-ry  (-rt),  n.  1.  State,  quality,  or  character,  of  the 
heathen;  heathenism. 

2.  Heathendom  ;  heathen  nations  or  people, 
heath'er  (hgfcb'er),  n.  [Of  uncertain  origin ;  cf.  earlier 
/ ladder ,  in  dial,  use  also  hedder.  Oxf. 

E.  D.~\  Scot,  a  The  ericaceous  plant 
Calluna  vulgaris;  also,  any  of  sev¬ 
eral  British  heaths  of  the  genus  Erica. 

b  =  CROWBERRY  a.  Pure. 

heather  bell.  The  bell  heather, 
heath  fern.  A  polypodiaceous  fern 
(Dryopteris  oreopteris)  of  northern 
Europe  and  North  America,  having 
sweet-scented  fronds, 
heath,  or  heather,  grass  A  Euro¬ 
pean  perennial  grass  ( Sieglingia  de¬ 
cumbent)  growing  commonly  oh  heaths 
and  moors. 

heath  grouse.  The  black  grouse, 
heath  hen.  a  The  female  of  the  black 
grouse ;  the  gray  hen.  b  A  grouse 
( Tympanuchus  cupido)  closely  related 
to  the  prairie  chicken  of  the  western 
United  States,  which  was  formerly 
found  in  several  of  the  middle  and 
southern  New  England  States.  It  is 
now  in  the  last  stages  of  extermination.  A  few  still  sur¬ 
vive  on  the  island  of  Marthas  Vineyard, 
heath  pea.  A  European  fabaceous  plant  ( Lathyrus  tubero- 
sus)  bearing  small  tubers,  used  for  food  and  in  Scotland 
to  flavor  whisky. 

heath'y  (heth'T),  a.  Of,  pert,  to,  or  resembling,  heath  ; 
abounding  with  heath  ;  as,  heathy  laud  ;  heathy  hills. 
heat'ing(het'Tng),;>.  pr.&  vb.  n.  of  heat,  —  heating  furnace, 
a  reheating  furnace.  —  h.  surface.  Steam  Boilers ,  the  aggre¬ 
gate  surface  exposed  to  fire  or  to  the  heated  products 
of  combustion,  esp.  of  all  the  plates  or  sheets  that  are  ex¬ 
posed  to  water  on  their  opposite  surfaces ;  —  called  also 
fire  surface. 

heat  lightning.  More  or  less  vivid  and  extensive  flashes 
of  electric  light,  without  thunder,  seen  near  the  horizon, 
esp.  at  the  close  of  a  hot  day.  It  is  ascribed  to  far-off 
lightning  flashes,  reflected  from  the  higher  strata  of  clouds, 
heat  potential-  Thermodyn.  A  factor  expressing  the  rate 
of  doing  work  of  a  unit  mass  of  a  substance  undergoing 
isothermal  expansion. 

heat  ray.  Physics.  A  ray  producing  thermal  effects ;  - 
formerly  applied  especially  to  the  rays  near  the  red  end 
of  the  visible  spectrum. 

heat  spectrum.  Physics.  The  infra-red  spectrum  ;  —  so 
called  because,  being  invisible  and  inactive  in  actinism,  it 
is  studied  by  means  of  its  thermal  effect.  Any  other  region 
of  the  spectrum  that  may  be  thus  studied  is  likewise  to  be 
considered  as  a  part  of  the  heat  spectrum.  See  spectrum. 
heat  Spot-  a  A  freckle,  b  Physiol.  Any  of  numerous 
spots  on  the  skin  at  which  are  located  nerve  endings  sensi¬ 
tive  to  heat  stimulation.  See  temperature  sensation. 
heat  Stroke.  A  depression  of  the  vital  powers,  due  to  ex- 


neather  ( Calluna 
vulgaris).  Reduced. 


posure  to  excessive  heat  and  manifesting  itself  as  prostra¬ 
tion  with  syncope,  etc.  (heat  exhaustion),  as  prostration 
with  insensibility,  fever,  etc.  (true  sunstroke),  or,  rarely, 
as  acute  meningitis  ;  sunstroke,  or  insolation  (in  the  wider 
sense).  The  direct  rays  of  the  sun,  artificial  heat  in  con¬ 
fined  quarters,  as  those  of  firemen  (stokers),  glass  blow  ers, 
and  rolling-mill  men,  or  diffused  atmospheric  heat  without 
proper  ventilation,  are  the  causes, 
heat  tone.  Thermochem.  The  sum  of  the  heat  developed 
in  a  reaction  and  of  the  external  work  performed,  expressed 
in  heat  units.  The  heat  tone  may  be  positive  or  negative, 
heat  weight.  Thermodyn.  The  quotient  of  a  quantity  of 
heat  by  its  absolute  temperature.  See  entropy. 
heaume  ( horn),  n.  [F.  Cf.  HELM  a  helmet.]  Armor.  A 
great  helmet,  chiefly  of  the  13th  century,  worn  over  a  hood 
of  mail  or  close-fitting  steel  cap,  frequently  resting  directly 
upon  the  armor  of  the  shoulders,  and  put  on  only  at  the 
moment  of  going  into  combat.  See  helmet,  Tllust. 
heave  (hev),  v.  t.  ;  pret.  heaved  (hevd)  or  hove  (hov) ;  p. 
p.  heaved,  hove,  formerly  hoven  (ho'v’n) ;  p.  pr.  cl*  vb.  n. 
heav'ing  (hev'Tng).  [ME.  heven ,  hebben,  AS.  hebban  (pret. 
hof,  p.  p.  hafen) ;  akin  to  OS.  hebbian ,  D.  heffen ,  OHG. 
heffan ,  hev  an,  G.  heben ,  Icel.  hefja ,  Sw.  hafva,  Dan.  haeve, 
Goth,  hafjan ,  L.  capere  to  take,  seize  ;  cf.  Gr.  Kui-rrq  han¬ 
dle.  Cf.  ACCEPT,  BEHOOF,  CAPACIOUS,  FORCEPS,  RECEIPT.] 

1.  To  cause  to  move  upward  or  onward  by  a  lifting  effort ; 
to  lift ;  raise  ;  now,  usually,  to  lift  or  raise  with  exertion  ; 
—  often  with  up  ;  as,  the  wave  heaved  the  boat  on  land. 

Here  a  little  child  I  stand. 

Heaving  up  my  either  hand.  Herrick. 

2.  To  raise  or  exalt  in  state  or  feeling ;  to  elevate.  Obs. 

3.  To  baptize  ;  also,  to  stand  as  sponsor  for.  Obs. 

4.  To  remove  ;  to  carry  off  ;  also.  Cant ,  to  rob.  Obs. 

5.  To  cause  to  swell  or  rise,  as  the  breast  or  bosom. 

The  glittering,  finny  swarms 

That  heave  our  friths,  and  crowd  upon  our  shores.  Thomson. 

6.  To  raise  or  force  from  the  breast ;  to  utter  with  effort. 

The  wretched  animal  heaved  forth  such  groans.  Shak. 

7.  To  throw  ;  to  cast ;  to  toss  or  hurl  ;  as,  to  heave  the 
lead  ;  to  heave  the  log.  Chiefly  Naut.  or  Colloq. 

8  Naut.  To  draw'  or  pull  ;  to  haul  on  ;  to  cause  to  move 
or  to  come  into  some  position  by  or  as  if  by  hauling  on  a 
rope,  either  as  a  means  of  propulsion  or  as  a  means  of  ar¬ 
ranging  the  sails  so  as  to  act  in  a  certain  w  ay  ;  as,  to  heave 
the  ship  ahead,  aback,  or  in  6tays  ;  to  heave  in  the  cable  ; 
to  heave  the  anchor  ;  to  heave  a  line  taut. 

9.  Mining  <£*  Geol.  To  displace  (a  vein  or  a  stratum),  as  by 
a  fault. 

Syn.  — Heave,  hoist.  To  heave  (see  defs.  for  nautical 
usage)  is  to  lift  with  effort,  esp.  something  heavy  ;  to 
hoist  is  to  raise  aloft,  esp.  (in  modern  usage)  by  means  of 
tackle ;  as,  ”  though  the  giant  ages  heave  the  hill  ”  (Tenny¬ 
son)  ;  cf.  to  heave  a  sigh,  a  coal  heaver  ;  “  ’T  is  the  sport  to 
have  the  engineer  hoist  with  his  own  petard  ”  (Shak.) ;  to 
hoist  sail,  to  hoist  the  cargo  into  a  ship.  See  raise. 
to  heave  apeak.  Naut.  See  apeak.  — to  h.  down  (a  ship), 
Naut..  to  careen  her.  —  to  h.  out  (a  sail),  to  unfurl  it.  —  to  h 
short  (a  cable,  a  ship,  etc.),  Naut.,  to  haul  in  cable  till  the 
ship  is  almost  perpendicularly  above  the  anchor. —  to  h. 
the  gorge,  to  retch.  —  to  h.  the  lead  (15d),  Naut.,  to  take 
soundings  with  lead  and  line. —  to  h.  the  log,  Naut.,  to  as¬ 
certain  a  vessel's  rate  of  progress  through  the  water  by 
using  the  log.  —  to  h.  to,  Naut.,  to  stop  the  headway  of  (a 
vessel),  esp.  by  bringing  her  into  the  wind, 
heave  (hev),  v.  i.  1.  To  be  thrown  up  or  raised  ;  to  rise 
upward,  as  a  tower  or  mound  ;  also,  Obs.,  to  mount. 

And  the  huge  columns  heave  into  the  sky.  Pop?. 
Where  heaves  the  turf  in  many  a  ruddering ‘heap.  Gray. 

2.  To  rise  and  fall  with  alternate  motions,  as  the  lungs  in 
heavy  breathing,  as  waves,  as  ships  at  sea,  etc. 

Frequent  for  breath  his  panting  bosom  heaves.  Prior 
The  heaving  plain  of  ocean.  Byron. 

3.  To  make  an  effort  to  raise,  throw,  or  move  anything  ; 
to  strain  to  do  something  difficult ;  to  labor  ;  to  struggle. 

The  Church  of  England  had  struggled  and  heaved  at  a  refor¬ 
mation  ever  since  Wycliffe’s  days.  Atterbury. 

4  Specif. :  a  To  pant ;  as,  to  heave  for  breath,  b  To  retch. 
6.  Naut.  To  haul,  pull,  or  push  ;  to  cause  a  vessel  to  move 
in  a  specified  direction  or  manner ;  also,  of  the  vessel,  to 
move  ;  as,  he  hove  alongside. 

to  heave  and  set,  to  rise  and  fall  on  or  as  on  a  wave  of  the 
sea.  —  to  h.  at,  to  aim  at  with  hostile  intent;  to  attack  ; 
oppose.  Obs.  —  to  h.  in  sight,  to  seem  to  rise  above  the  ho¬ 
rizon  and  come  in  sight,  as  a  ship  or  other  object  at  sea. 
Naut.  or  Colloq.  —  to  h.  to,  Naut.,  to  stop  the  headway  of  a 
vessel ;  —said  also  of  the  vessel ;  as,  the  snip  hove  to  near  us. 
heave,  n.  1.  All  effort  to  heave  or  to  raise  something,  as 
a  weight,  or  one’s  self,  or  to  move  something  heavy. 

After  many  strains  and  heaves 

He  got  up  to  his  saddle  eaves.  Hudibras. 

2.  An  upward  motion;  a  rising;  esp.,  a  rhythmical  rising, 
as  of  the  breast  in  difficult  breathing,  of  the  waves,  of  the 
earth  in  an  earthquake,  and  the  like. 

There ’s  matter  in  these  sighs,  these  profound  heaves.  Shak. 

3.  Mining.  The  horizontal  component  of  the  displace¬ 
ment  of  a  vein  or  body  of  rock,  caused  by  a  fault.  See 
fault,  8  &  Illust. 

4.  A  knoll ;  an  undulation  of  land.  Dial.  Eng.  <1*  Scot. 

5.  Wrestling.  A  chip  performed  by  the  right  arm  reaching 
round  under  the  opponent’s  right  shoulder,  while  the  left 
is  slipped  under  him  to  grasp  his  left  elbow. 

6.  pi.  [construed  as  .vm<7.]  Veter.  =  heaves. 

heave  of  the  sea,  Naut.,  the  effect  of  the  swell  of  the  sea  on 
a  vessel’s  progress  or  course. 

heave  ho,  interj.  Naut.  A  sailor’s  cry  when  hauling,  as 
on  an  anchor  chain.  —  v.  i.  To  cry  heave  ho. 
heav'en  (hSv'’n),  n.  [ME.  heven,  hefen,  heofene,  AS.  heo- 
fon :  akin  to  OS.  hevan,  LG.  heben,  heven ;  of  uncertain 
origin.]  1.  The  expanse  of  space  surrounding  the  earth  ; 
esp.,  that  which  seems  to  be  over  the  earth  like  a  great 
arch  or  dome  ;  the  firmament ;  empyrean  ;  the  place  where 


heat(het).  Obs.,  dial.,  or  illit. 
pret.  &  p.  p.  of  II  EAT.  [-ABLE.  I 
heat'a-ble  (het'd-b’l),  a.  See) 
heat  apoplexy.  Sunstroke, 
heat  asphyxia.  Sunstroke, 
heat  centers  or  centres  Physi¬ 
ol.  Regions  in  the  cerebrospinal 
axis  which  are  concerned  in 
thermogenesis  or  thermolysis. 
heat'drops7,  n.  pi.  Light  rain 
^arly  on  a  hot  morning  ;  also, 
tears  ;  sweat. 

heat'ed-ly,  a dv.  of  heated ,  p.  p. 
heat'en,  v.  t.  if  i.  To  heat.  Obs. 

heat  equator.  =  thermal 
equator.  [equivalent.! 
heat  equivalent.  =  water. | 
heater  piece.  A  triangular  strip 
of  land.  Local ,  U.  S. 


heat'er-shaped'.  a.  Triangular, 
as  the  heater  in  a  box  iron, 
heat  factor.  =  entropy.  Rare. 
heat  fever.  Sunstroke, 
heat'ful.  a.  See -ful. 
heath  bell.  The  bell  heather, 
heath  bird.  The  black  grouse, 
heath  bloom.  Any  ericaceous 
plant  or  its  flower, 
heath  bramble.  The  European 
dewberry  ( Rubns  csesius).  Obs. 
heath'-clad/,o.  Clad  with  heath, 
heath  cock.  The  blackcock, 
heath  corn.  Buckwheat.  IT.  S. 
heath  cypress.  The  aipine  club 
moss  (Lycopodium  a! pin  urn)  ; 
—  so  called  from  its  resemblunce 
to  a  miniature  cypress  tree, 
hea'then-oss.  n.  See  -ess. 


hea'then-esse'  (he'th'!n-?s/ ),  n.  \ 
[AS.  hfp&ennes,  i.  e.,  heatheu-  | 
ness.]  Heathendom.  Archaic. 
hea' then-hood.  n.  See -hood. 
hea'then-ly,  a.  Scadv.  Heathen¬ 
ish  ;  heathen  ishly.  Obs.  or  R. 
hea'then-ne88,  n.'  See  -ness. 
hea ' then-ship,  n.  See -ship. 
heather.  +  hither. 
heather  ale.  A  drink  brewed, 
according  to  tradition,  from  the 
flowers  of  henther.  Obs.  or  Scot. 
heath'er-bleat/.heather-bleater. 
n.  Also  heath'er-blite',  heath'- 
er-blut  ter  ( h  5  th'S  r-h  1  <55  t/Sr  ; 
-bliit'gr).  Tne  common  snipe  ; — 
so  called  from  the  bleating  note 
of  the  male  in  the  breeding  sea¬ 
son.  Local ,  Scot,  if  Eng. 


heather  cat.  A  cat  that  lives 
wild  on  the  henther  ;  hence,  a 
person  of  a  roving  life.  Eng. 
heath'ered  (  h6feh'5rd),  a.  Clad 
with  heather. 

heather  grass.  =  heath  grass. 
heath'er-i  ness  (heth'6r-I-urs), 
n.  See -ness. 

heather  whin.  The  moor  whin, 
heather  wool.  Wool  of  a  mixed 
or  speckled  hue,  regarded  as  re¬ 
sembling  heather, 
heath'er-y  (heth'Sr-T),  a. 
Abounding  in  heather  ;  of  the 
nature  of  heath  or  heather, 
heath'er  y  (heth'?r-Y),  n.  A 
place  where  heath  grows, 
heath  family  Bot.  The  family 
Ericaceae. 


heath  honeysuckle.  An  Aus¬ 
tralian  proteaceous  shrub  (Sir- 
muellera  serrata). 
heath'less.  a.  See  -less. 
heath  peat.  See  peat. 
heath  poult.  The  young  of  the 
black  grouse. 

heath  rose.  Rose  of  Jericho  a. 
heath'wort/  fheth'wQrt/),  n. 
Any  plant  of  tne  family  Erica- 
cere.  .  Ltnd  ley, 

heat'ing  ly.  adv.  of  heating.‘ 
heat'less.  a.  See  -less. 
heat  unit.  See  calorie,  Brit¬ 
ish  thermal  unit. 
heaum'er,  n.  A  maker  of 
heaurnes  or  helmets, 
heautboy.  f  hautboy. 
he-au  to  mor'phism  (h$-8't<5- 


mdr'ffz’m),  n.  [Gr.  eaurov  of 
one’s  self  +  -morph  +  -ism.]  Au¬ 
tomorphism. 

He-aa'ton  T  i  m'o-r  o  u'm  e-n  o  s 

(h£-d't5n  tTm/0-r6o'm?-nus 
Also  He-aWton  tinFo-ru 'mo¬ 
nos.  [L.,  fr.  Gr.  eavrov  rt,uo>- 
povjxeeo?.]  A  self-tormentor  ; 
—  title  of  a  play  by  Menander 
and  its  adaptation  by  Terence. 
he/an-toph>a-ny(he/*8-t5f'd-nl), 
n.  [Gr.  eavTOv  of  one’s  self  + 
(fraivefrOat  to  appear.]  Self- 
manifestation.  Rare. 
heav.  Heave.  Ref.  Sp. 
heavd  Ileuved.  Ref.  Sp. 
heaved.  +  head. 
heave'less.  a.  See  -less. 


food,  foot ;  out,  oil ;  chair  ;  go  ;  sing,  iqk  ;  trfcen,  thin;  nature,  verdure  (250) ;  K  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144) ;  boN  ;  yet ;  zh  —  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to§§  in  Guide. 

Full  explanations  of  Abbreviations,  Signs,  etc.,  Immediately  precede  the  Vocabulary. 
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the  81111,  moon,  and  stars  appear ;  the  sky ;  the  region  of  the 
clouds  and  winds  and  flying  birds; — now  chiefly  in  pi.  In 
early  cosmography  the  space  around  the  earth  was  di¬ 
vided  into  series  of  heavens  (varying  in  number  from  seven 
to  eleven),  in  Greek  thought  regarded  as  concentric  spheres 
corresponding  to  the  spaces  within  the  assigned  orbits  of 
the  sun,  the  moon,  the  planets,  fixed  stars,  etc.  Dante’s 
44  Paradiso  ”  describes  such  a  series  of  nine  heavens  beneath 
the  empyrean.  The  belief  in  a  plurality  of  heavens,  usu¬ 
ally  regarded  as  the  abode  of  deities  or  spirits,  prevailed 
among  many  ancient  peoples,  and  is  widespread  in  apoca¬ 
lyptic  and  rabbinical  literature.  Cf.  empyrean,  ether. 

2.  The  dwelling  place  of  the  Deity  ;  the  celestial  abode  of 
bliss;  place  or  state  of  the  blessed  dead.  Cf.  Elysium, 
HAPPY  HUNTING  GROUNDS,  NIRVANA,  PARADISE,  VALHALLA. 

Unto  the  God  of  love,  high  heaven's  King.  Spenser. 

3.  [cap.]  The  sovereign  of  heaven ;  God;  also,  heavenly 
beings  ;  the  assembly  of  the  blessed,  collectively. 

Iler  prayers,  whom  Heaven  delights  to  hear.  Shak 

4.  Any  place  of  supreme  happiness  or  great  comfort ;  also, 

perfect  felicity ;  bliss ;  a  sublime  or  exalted  condition. 
“  The  brightest  heaven  of  invention.”  Shak. 

6.  A  canopy  or  covering,  representing  the  heavens,  for¬ 
merly  used  over  a  stage. 

6.  The  sky  or  climate  of  a  particular  region, 
heaven  of  heavens,  the  highest  heaven,  the  abode  of  God  and 
the  most  exalted  spirits  ;  a  place  or  state  of  supreme  bliss, 
heav'en  (hev'’n),  v.  t. ;  heav'ened  (-’nd) ;  heav'en-ing. 
To  place  in  happiness  or  bliss,  as  in  heaven  ;  to  beatify  ; 
also,  to  make  heavenly  in  character. 

We  are  happy  as  the  bird  whose  nest 
Is  heavened  in  the  hush  of  purple  hills.  G.  Massey 
heav'en  ly,  a.  [AS.  heofonlic .]  1.  Of,  pertaining  to,  or 

dwelling  in,  the  heaven  of  God  and  the  angels  (or  of 
heathen  gods)  ;  celestial ;  as,  heavenly  spirits. 

2.  Of  or  relating  to  the  natural  heavens  or  sky  ;  as,  heav¬ 
enly  bodies. 

3.  Of  the  nature  of  that  which  is  heavenly  ;  divine ;  sa¬ 
cred  ;  blessed  ;  also,  appropriate  to  heaven  ;  of  more  than 
earthly  purity  or  beauty. 

The  love  of  heaven  makes  one  heavenly.  Sir  P.  Sidney 
One  of  those  heavenly  days  that  cannot  die.  Wordsworth. 
Syn.  —  See  celestial. 

Heavenly  City,  the  New  Jerusalem.  —  h.  fruit,  the  date  plum. 

—  the  heav'en-lies  (hgv'’n-lTz),  heavenly  places  or  things  ; 

—  a  literal  rendering  of  the  Greek  toi?  eTrovpavtoi?  ( Eph . 

1.  3,  20  ;  ii.  6,  etc.). 

heav'en-ly,  adv.  [AS.  heofonlice.~\  1.  In  a  manner  re¬ 
sembling  that  of  heaven.  44  She  was  heavenly  true.”  Shak. 

2.  By  the  influence  or  agency  of  heaven. 

Our  heavenly  guided  soul  shall  climb.  Milton. 

heav'er  (liev'er),  n.  1.  One  that  heaves  or  lifts  ;  a  laborer 
employed  on  docks  in  handling  freight ;  as,  a  coal  hearer. 
2.  Naut.  A  bar  used  as  a  lever  in  twisting  rope,  etc. 
heaves  (lievz),  n.  Veter.  A  disease,  principally  affecting 
horses,  in  which  the  elasticity  of  the  lungs  is  lost,  the  air 
vesicles  are  permanently  distended,  and  expiration  is  diffi¬ 
cult,  and  which  is  accompanied  with  heaving  of  the  flanks 
and  a  persistent  cough  ;  broken  wind  ;  emphysema 
heav'ies  (hgv'Tz),  n.  pi.  Mil.  a  Heavy  cavalry;  —  used  esp. 
of  European  armies,  b  \_cap.~\  The  Dragoon  Guards.  Eng. 
heav'i-ly  (-T-1T),  adv.  [From  1st  heavy.]  1.  In  a  heavy 
manner  ;  with  great  weight ;  as,  to  bear  heavily  on  a  thing. 

2.  As  if  burdened  with  a  great  weight ;  slowly  and  labori¬ 
ously  ;  with  difficulty  ;  hence,  in  a  slow,  difficult,  or  suf¬ 
fering  manner. 

And  took  off  their  chariot  wheels,  that  they  drave  them  heav¬ 
ily.  Ex.  xiv.  25 

3.  Sorrowfully;  dejectedly;  grievously.  Archaic. 

Why  looks  your  grace  so  heavily  to-day  ?  Shak 

4.  Forcibly ;  severely  ;  as,  he  was  heavily  punished.  Shak. 
6.  To  a  considerable  amount ;  as,  he  was  fined  heavily. 

heav'i-ness,  n.  [AS.  hefignes.~\  State  or  quality  of  being 
heavy  ;  weight ;  sluggishness  ;  oppression  ;  thickness. 
Also,  Obs. :  a  Enraged  feeling,  b  Sadness, 
heav'lng  (hev'Tng),  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  of  heave.  Specif. : 
vb.  n.  A  rural  custom  in  England,  now  obsolescent,  of  lift¬ 
ing  or  tossing  in  the  air  persons  of  the  opposite  sex,  the 
women  on  Easter  Monday  and  the  men  on  Easter  Tuesday, 
in  allusion  to  the  Resurrection.  Often  a  decorated  chair 
isu8ed,and  the  women’s  feet  are  sprinkled  with  water 
from  a  posy.  A  kiss  or  a  fine  is  sometimes  exacted, 
heaving  day,  a  day  appropriated  to  the  custom  of  heaving  ; 
either  Heavina  Monday,  Easter  Monday,  or  Hearing  Tues¬ 
day,  Easter  Tuesday.*—  h.  line,  Naut..  a  small  line  to  be 
thrown  from  or  to  a  vessel  for  use  in  hauling  a  heavier 
line,  as  a  hawser.  —  h.-line  bend,  clove  hitch.  See  knot. 
heav'y  (hgv'T),  a. ;  heav'i-er  (-T-er) ;  heav'i-est.  [ME. 
hevi,  AS.  hefig,  fr.  he/e  weight,  hebban  to  lift,  heave  ;  akin 
to  OHG.  heblg,  hang,  Icel.  fidjigr ,  hofugr.  See  heave.] 

1.  Heaved  or  lifted  with  labor  ;  weighty  ;  ponderous;  as, 
a  heavy  stone  ;  hence,  weighty  in  proportion  to  bulk  ;  of 
high  specific  gravity  ;  as,  gold  is  a  heavy  metal. 

2.  Not  easy  to  bear  ;  burdensome ;  oppressive ;  hard  to 
endure,  accomplish,  or  fulfill ;  hence,  grievous ;  afflictive  ; 
causing  sorrow  or  distress  ;  as,  heavy  expenses,  trials,  etc. 

The  hand  of  the  Lord  was  heavy  upon  them.  1  Sam.  v.  6. 
The  king  himself  hath  a  heavy  reckoning  to  make.  Shak. 

3.  Of  weighty  import;  serious;  grave;  consequential; 
as,  heavy  news.  “Matter  of  heavy  consequence.”  Shak. 

4.  Deep  ;  profound ;  intense  ;  as,  a  heavy  silence. 

6  Laden  with  that  which  is  weighty  ;  encumbered  ;  bur¬ 


dened  ;  bowed  down,  either  w  ith  an  actual  burden  or  with 
care,  grief,  pain,  or  disappointment. 

The  heavy  [sorrowing]  nobles  all  in  council  were.  Chapman. 

A  light  wife  doth  make  a  heavy  husband.  Shak. 

6.  Great  with  young  ;  pregnant. 

7.  Slow  or  dull  as  from  loss  of  vitality  or  resiliency  ;  slug¬ 
gish  ;  inactive ;  lifeless ;  stupid ;  as,  a  heavy  gait,  looks, 
manners,  style;  a  heavy  w  riter  or  book  ;  also,  lacking  mirth 
or  gayety  ;  doleful ;  leaden  ;  as,  heavy  cheer. 

Of  a  heavy,  dull,  degenerate  mind.  Dry  den. 

Neither  f is J  his  ear  heavy,  that  it  cannot  hear.  Is.  lix.  1. 

8.  Overcome  or  dulled  with  weariness;  drowsy  ;  sleepy  ; 
also,  dull  or  having  feeling  of  heaviness  due  to  the  relaxa¬ 
tion  of  sleep.  “  Their  eyes  were  heavy.”  Matt.  xxvi.  43. 

Whilst  the  heavy  plowman  snores.  Shak. 

9.  Of  more  than  the  usual  amount  or  quantity  ;  as,  a 
heavy  rain  ;  heavy  crops ;  heavy  traffic  ;  having  more  than 
the  usual  degree  of  a  certain  (physical)  quality  or  charac¬ 
teristic  ;  specif.  :  a  Of  great  force  or  momentum  ;  strong  ; 
violent;  as,  a  heavy  sea,  storm,  or  cannonade,  b  Dense  ; 
gloomy;  overcast;  lowering;  as,  a  heavy  sky;  heavy 
clouds,  c  Cloggy  ;  clayey  ;  impeding  motion  ;  as,  a  heavy 
road  or  soil,  d  Grave  ;  loud  ;  deep  ;  as,  the  heavy  sound 
of  thunder,  e  Thick ;  massive ;  coarse  ;  as,  a  heavy  scar ; 
heavy  features,  f  Oppressive;  producing  languor  ;  as,  the 
heavy  odor  of  poppies,  g  Steep ;  as,  a  heavy  grade. 

10-  Of  foods,  etc. :  a  Not  easily  digested;  not  agreeable  to, 
or  suitable  for,  the  stomach,  b  Of  wine6  and  other  liquors, 
strong ;  having  a  high  alcohol  content ;  of  ale  and  beer, 
rich  in  malt  and  hop  constituents  and,  usually,  dark,  c  Not 
raised  ormade  light;  not  leavened;  as,  heavy  bread  or  pastry. 

11.  Belonging  to,  or  concerned  with,  a  class  of  goods, 
animals,  or  the  like,  above  a  certain  usual  weight;  as, 
heavy  woolens  ;  heavy  trunk  lines. 

12.  Mil.  Heavy-armed.  See  also  heavy  artillery. 

13.  Com.  Operating  in,  or  having  to  do  with,  large 
amounts  ;  as,  a  heavy  buyer. 

14.  Theat.  Pertaining,  or  assigned,  to  parts  or  scenes  of 
a  grave  or  somber  nature  ;  as,  the  heavy  villain  ;  the  heavy 
business  of  the  storm  scene  in  “  Lear.” 

Syn.  —  Heavy,  weighty,  burdensome,  onerous.  Heavy 
is  used  in  both  lit.  and  fig.  senses ;  weighty  is  more 
frequently  fig.  In  its  fig.  sense,  heavy  connotes  op¬ 
pressiveness,  often  dullness  or  stupidity  ;  weighty,  that 
which  is  momentous  or  important,  or  which  is  calculated 
to  turn  the  scale ;  as,  44 1  am  at  Stoke,  hearing,  seeing, 
doing,  absolutely  nothing,  not  such  a  nothing  as  you  do  at 
Tunbridge,  checkered  and  diversified  with  a  succession  of 
fleeting  colors,  but  heavy ,  lifeless,  without  form  and  void  ” 
(Gray) ;“  These  light  things  .  .  .  surely  .  .  .  are  as  weighty 
and  much  more  useful  than  your  grave  discourses  upon 
the  mind,  the  passions,  and  what  not  ”  (id.) ;  heavy  sorrow, 
iveighty  endeavor ;  heavy  (i.  e.,  calamitous)  news  ;  weighty 
(i.  e.,  momentous)  news.  Burdensome  (see  load)  and  oner¬ 
ous  (see  irksome)  agree  in  implying  oppressiveness,  as  of 
something  heavy  to  bear,  burdensome  suggesting  more  def¬ 
initely  the  idea  of  an  actual  burden,  onerous  often  imply¬ 
ing  little  more  than  what  is  troublesome,  irksome,  or  an¬ 
noying;  as,  “  In  all  things  I  have  kept  myself  from  being 
burdensome  unto  you”  (2  Cor.  xi.  9);  the  onerous  task  of 
transcribing.  See  bulky. 

heavy  artillery.  Mil.  a  Guns  which  are  not  ordinarily  used 
in  field  operations,  esp.  siege  and  seacoast  guns,  b  Troops 
which  serve  heavy  guns.  —  h.  cavalry.  See  under  cavalry. 
— h.  earth,  baryta  or  barium  oxide.  —  h.  gymnastics.  See  gym¬ 
nastics.  —  h.  marching  order,  Mil.,  equipment  for  continu¬ 
ous  field  service,  including  shelter  tents,  blankets,  provi¬ 
sions,  etc.  —  h.  metal,  a  Mil.  Ordnance  of  a  large  size,  b 
Commanding  ability  or  influence.  —  h.  metals,  metals  of 
high  specific  gravity  ;  —  sometimes  applied  to  all  whose 
sp.  gr.  is  over  5.  —  h.  oil,  an  oil  of  high  specific  gravity  : 
specif.,  a  product  obtained  in  the  fractional  distillation  of 
coal  tar  or  of  wood  tar,  containing  creosote,  and  used  for 
preserving  wood,  for  making  varnish  and  lampblack,  etc. 
—  h.  oil  of  wine.  Pharm.  =  ethereal  oil.  —  h.  pine,  h.- 
wooded  pine,  the  yellow  pine  of  the  western  United  States 
(Pinus  ponderosa).  — h.  solution,  Min.,  a  liquid  of  high  den¬ 
sity,  as  a  solution  of  mercuric  iodide  in  potassium  iodide 
(called  the  Sonstadt,  or  Thoulet,  solution)  having  a  maximum 
specific  gravity  of  3.2,  or  of  borotungstate  of  cadmium 
(Klein  solution,  sp.  gr.  3.6),  or  the  like.  Such  solutions 
are  much  used  in  determining  the  specific  gravities  of  min¬ 
erals,  and  in  separating  them  when  mechanically  mixed,  as 
in  a  pulverized  rock.  —  h.  spar,  barite ;  —  so  called  be¬ 
cause  of  its  high  specific  gravity  as  compared  with  other 
nonmetallic  minerals.  —  h.  stock,  rolling  stock  in  railroads 
that  have  a  heavy  freight  traffic.  Eng.  —  h.  syllable,  Skr. 
Gram.  See  long,  a.,  7.  —  h.  wet,  malt  liquor,  as  strong  ale 
or  ale  and  porter.  Slang,  Eng. 

heav'y  (hgv'T),  adv.  [AS.  hejiae."]  In  a  heavy  manner; 
heavily.  44  Your  carriages  are  heavy  loaden.”  Is.  xlvi.  1. 

heav'y  (hev'T),  a.  Having  the  heaves. 

heav'y-armed'  (hgv'T-armd' ;  87),  a.  Mil.  Wearing  heavy 
armor  ;  carrying  heavy  arms. 

heav'y— hand  ed,  a.  Clumsy  ;  awkward  ;  also,  oppres¬ 
sive.  —  heav  y-hand'ed  ness,  n. 

heav'y— head  ed, a.  Dull;  stupid;  drowsy. 

heav'y— heart  ed,  a.  Despondent;  sad. 

heav'y— lad  en  (h£v'T-lad/’n  ;  87),  a.  Weighted  down,  as 
with  a  heavy  burden  ;  oppressed. 

heav'y-weight'  (-wat'),  n.  One  of  more  than  average 
weight  ;  specif.  :  a  In  wrestling,  boxing,  etc.,  one  in  the 
heaviest  of  the  classes  into  which  contestants  are  divided  ; 
any  contestant  weighing  more  than  the  middle-weight  limit 
(158  lbs.)  or,  sometimes,  than  the  light-heavyweight  limit 


(175  lbs.).  Cf.  featherweight,  b  A  person  of  much  in¬ 
fluence  or  importance.  Colloq .,  Chiefly  U.  S. 
heb'do  mad  (hgb'do-mad),  n.  [L.  hebdomas ,  -adis,  Gr. 
«/36ofta?  the  number  seven,  seven  days,  fr.  e/3So^o?  seventh, 
€7rra  seven.  See  seven.]  1.  The  number  seven;  seven. 

2.  A  week  ;  a  period  of  seven  days. 

heb-dom'a  dal  (h6b-d5m'd-dal),  a.  [L.  hebdomadalis.) 
Consisting  of  seven  days,  or  occurring  at  intervals  of  seven 
days  ;  weekly.  —  hebdomadal  council.  See  council,  w.,  3  L 
He'be  (he'be),  n.  [L.,  fr.  Gr.  youth, *H/3 -q  Hebe.]  1.  Gr. 

Myth.  The  goddess  of  youth,  daughter  of  Zeus  and  Hera, 
and  cupbearer  of  the  gods  before  Ganymede.  She  became 
the  wife  of  the  deified  Heracles,  and  was  believed  to  have 
the  power  of  restoring  youth  and  beauty.  Cf.  Juventas. 
2.  Aslron.  See  asteroid,  Table. 

he'be-  (he'be-).  [Gr.  youth,  puberty,  the  pubes.  See 
Hebe.]  A  combining  form  signifying  pubescent,  downy; 
as  he'be-an'thous  (-Sn'thfis),  having  tomentose  or  downy 
flowers;  he'be-car'pous  (-kiir'pws),  having  pubescent  fruit; 
he-bec'la-dous  (he-bgk'ld-dws),  having  pubescent  branches; 
he-beg'y-nous  (he-b6j'I-nws),  having  pubescent  ovaries;  he/- 
be-pet'al-ous  (he'be-pet'al-i/s),  having  pubescent  petals,  etc. 
heb'e-tate  (hgb'e-tat),D././  -tat'ed  (-tat'Sd);  -tat'ing  (-tak¬ 
ing).  [L.  hebetatus,  p.  p.  of  hebetare  to  dull.  See  hebete.] 
To  dull ;  to  blunt  in  sensitivity  or  mental  keenness. 

He  [the  Athenian]  was  never  long  enough  at  peace  to  become 
hebetated ;  the  glory  of  Athens  began  in  war  and  bloomed 
through  war.  J.  S.  Phillimore 

heb'ete  (hgb'et),  a.  [L.  hebes,  hebetis,  dull,  stupid,  fr.  hebere 
to  be  dull.]  Dull ;  stupid.  Obs.  or  Ji. 
heb'e-tude  (-tud),  n.  [L.  hebeiudo.]  Dullness  ;  stupidity. 
He  bra'ic  (he-bra'Tk),  a.  [L.  Hebraicus ,  Gr.  'E/3pai)c6s  : 
cf.  F.  hebraique.  See  Hebrew'.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  the 
Hebrews,  or  Hebrew.  —  He-bra'i-cal  (-T-kal),  a.  Rare. 
—  He  bra'i  cal  ly,  adv. 

He'bra-ism  (he'bra-Tz’m),  n.  [Cf.  F.  hibraisme .]  1.  A 
Hebrew  idiom  or  custom  ;  a  peculiar  expression  or  manner 
of  speaking  in  the  Hebrew  language. 

2.  Hebrew  institutions  or  religion  ;  Judaism. 

3.  The  type  of  character  of  the  Hebrews. 

The  governing  idea  of  Hellenism  is  spontaneity  of  conscious¬ 
ness  ;  that  of  Hebraism ,  strictness  of  conscience.  M.  Arnold. 
HeHara-ist,  n.  [Cf.  F.  hebratsle.]  1.  One  versed  in  the 
Hebrew  language  and  learning. 

2.  One  having  the  qualities  of  Hebraism  ;  also,  an  adher¬ 
ent  of  Judaism. 

3.  Among  the  ancient  Jews,  one  of  those,  as  the  Jews  of 
Palestine,  who  retained  Hebrew  as  their  native  tongue  and 
were  comparatively  unaffected  by,  or  were  opposed  to, 
Hellenic  influences;  — opposed  to  Hellenist. 

He'bra  ls'tic  (h^bra-is'iik),  He  bra  is'ti  cal  (-tT-k&l),  a. 
Hebraic ;  marked  by  Hebraism  or  characteristic  of  He¬ 
braists.  —  Hebra-is'ti-cal-ly,  adv. 

He'bra-ize  (he'bra-iz),  v.  t.  &  i.  ;  -ized  (-izd) ;  -iz'ing  (-Iz'- 
Tng).  [Gr.  kfipat^eiv  to  speak  Hebrew  :  cf.  F.  hibraiser.'] 
To  make  or  become  Hebrew  or  Hebraic  ;  to  speak  Hebrew 
or  use  a  Hebraism. — He  bra  i  za'tion  (-T-za'slmn;  -I-za'-),n. 
He 'brew  (he'broo),  n.  [F.  Hkbreu ,  L.  Hebraeus ,  Gr. 
‘E/Spaio?,  fr.  Heb.  'ibhri.']  1.  A  member  of  one  of  a  group 
of  tribes  of  the  northern  branch  of  the  Semites,  which 
group  includes  the  Israelites,  Ammonites,  Moabites,  and 
Edomites  ;  generally,  specif.,  an  Israelite.  Cf.  Jew. 

There  came  one  that  had  escaped  and  told  Abram  the  Hebrew. 

Gen.  xiv.  IS 

2.  The  most  ancient  language  of  the  Hebrews.  The  lan¬ 
guage  of  the  first  Hebrews  in  Palestine  was  closely  con¬ 
nected  with  that  of  the  Canaanites  and  Phoenicians,  the 
whole  group  of  tongues  being  closely  allied  to  the  Baby- 
lonian-Assyrian  languages.  After  the  Babylonian  cap¬ 
tivity  it  gradually  gave  way  to  Aramaic  for  common  use. 
being  preserved  as  a  learned  tongue.  Three  periods  ol 
Hebrew  are  distinguished  :  Biblical  Hebrew,  the  language 
of  the  Old  Testament ;  Mlshnaic  Hebrew,  the  later  Hebrew 
language  of  antiquity,  affected  by  Aramaic,  Greek,  and 
Latin,  its  chief  literary  work  being  the  Mishna;  and  Neo- 
Hebrew,  the  learned  language  of  the  Jews  of  the  Christian 
era.  See  Semitic. 

3.  pi.  The  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews.  See  New  Testament. 
He'brew,  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Hebrews  or  Hebrew. 

Hebrew  alphabet,  a  Semitic  alphabet  of  twenty-two  conso¬ 
nants,  the  vowels  being  indicated  by  an  elaborate  system 
of  points.  The  characters  used  in  the  ancient  writings  of 
Israel  differed  in  several  respects  from  the  contemporane¬ 
ous  Semitic  alphabets,  as  those  of  Moab,  Phoenicia,  and 
Nineveh.  The  alphabet  of  Israel  was  replaced  by  an  Aramaic 
script  thought  to  have  been  brought  from  Babylon  after 
the  Exile,  from  which  modern  square  Hebrew,  in  which  the 
Bible  is  now  written,  probably  began  to  develop  in  the 
1st  century  b.  c.  Besides  the  square  Hebrew,  used  in  the 
sacred  rolls,  etc.,  there  are  other  less  elaborate  styles,  as, 
esp., those  called  rabbinical  Hebrew  (which  see).  —  H.  calen¬ 
dar.  =  Jewish  calendar.  — H.  canon.  See  canon.—  H.  manna, 
Persian  manna.  —  H.  stone,  graphic  granite.  —  H.  year,  the 
year  used  by  Hebraic  peoples.  See  Jewish  calendar. 
Heb'ri-de'an  (hSb'rT-de'an),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the 
Hebrides.  — n.  A  native  or  inhabitant  of  the  Hebrides. 
Hec'a-te,  Hek'a-te  (h8k'd-te,  formerly  often  hSk'at,  as  in 
Shakespeare  and  Milton ),  n.  [L.,  fr.  Gr.  'EKarrj.]  Class. 
Relig.  A  goddess,  probably  of  Thracian  origin,  combining 
the  characters  of  moon  goddess,  earth  goddess,  and  under¬ 
world  goddess.  Hesiod  describes  her  as  Titan-born,  but  as 
given  by  Zeus  a  share  in  the  rulership  of  earth  and  sea  and 


heav'en  ful.  u.  See-FUL. 

he&v'en-hood,  n.  See  -hood. 
heav'en  ish,  a.  Heavenly  :  ce¬ 
lestial  Obs.  —  heav'en-lsh-ly, 
adv.  Obs. 

heav'en  Ize,  v.  t.  See  -ize. 
Heaven  King.  King  of  Heaven; 
—  a  title  of  God  or  ChriBt.  Obs. 
heav'en-less,  a.  See  -less. 
heav'en-like,  a.  tf  adv.  Heav¬ 
enly.  fn.  See-NK^s.l 

heav'en-li-ness  (h?v'’n-]Y-n58),| 
heav'en-ly-mind  ed,  a.  Devout; 
godly  ;  pious.  —  heav  en-ly- 
mind'ed  ness,  n. 
heavenrich.  n.  [AS.  heofon  rice  : 
heofon  heaven  4-  rice  kingdom.] 
The  kingdom  of  heaven  ;  the 
future  abode  of  the  blessed.  Obs. 
heaven  tree.  A  tree  reaching 
from  earth  to  heaven  or  to  the 
underworld,  as  in  certain  Norse, 
Malay,  and  Polynesian  myths, 
heav'en-ward  (h5v',n-w?rd),  a. 
tf  adv.  See  -ward.  [enward.I 
heav'en-ward-ly.  adv.  of  heav-| 
heav'en- ward-ness.  n.  See-NESs. 


heav'en-wards  (-wGrdz),  adv. 
See  -wards. 

heavenward  tree.  The  ailanthus. 
heav'en-ware,  n.  [AS.  heofon- 
wara ;  heofon  heaven  4-  wdra, 
ware,  in  comp.,  prop.,  pi.  of 
warn  people.]  The  inmates  of 
heaven.  Obs. 

heaven  worshiper  or  worship¬ 
per.  A  Coelicolist.  [offering.] 
neave  offering.  Jew.  Antiq.  See| 
heave  shoulder  or  thigh  Jew. 
Antiq.  The  shoulder  or  thigh  of 
an  animal  presented  as  a  heave 
offering. 

heave'-shoul  dered.  a.  Having 

the  shoulders  raised.  Obs. 
heave  thigh.  Bib.  See  heave 
shoulder.  Rev.  Per.. 
heav'i-some  (hfv'Y-swm),  a. 
Heavy  ;  dull.  Obs.  or  Scot.  Sr 
Dial.  Eng.  [  Obs.  | 

heav'i-ty,n.  Heaviness  of  heart.  | 
heavs.  ll eaves.  Ref.  Sp. 
heav'y,  r.  t.  Sr  i.  To  make  or 
become  heavy;  burden.  Obs. 
heav'y,  n.  1.  Short  for  heavy 


wet.  Slang,  Eng. 

2.  Short  for  heavyweight. 

3.  pi.  Mil.  See  heavies. 

4.  Theat.  A  r61e  or  actor  repre¬ 
senting  a  dignified  or  imposing 
(usually  corpulent)  person  in 
the  later  prime  of  life, 
heav'y-back  ,  n.  The  queen 
conch.  West  Indies,  [low.  /?.] 
heav'y-head',  n.  A  stupid  fel- 1 
heaw.  hew. 

Heb.  Ahbr.  Hebrew  ;  Hebrews 
he' -bal  sam,  n.  The  black 
spruce.  Southern  U.  S. 
hebawde.n.  [Cf.  F.  hibou.  Oxf. 
E.  D.]  An  owl.  Obs.  Scot. 
hebbe.  +  heave. 
heb'bing.  +  f.rbino. 
heb-dom'a-dal-ly,  adv.  of  heb¬ 
domadal. 

heb-dom'a-da-rv  (h5b-d5m'd- 
dl-rY),  n.  [LL.  hebdomad arius.] 
R.  C.  Ch.  A  member  of  a  chap¬ 
ter  or  convent  whose  week  it  is 
to  preside  at  the  sucred  offices, 
heb-dom'o-da-ry,  a.  =  heb¬ 
domadal. 


heb-dom'a-der,  n.  [See  hebdom¬ 
adary,  7i.]  In  Scottish  univer¬ 
sities,  a  member  whose  weekly 
turn  it  was  to  superintend  the 
discipline.  Obs.  Oxf  E.  D. 
heb'do-ma-ry  (h?b'd5-mll-rt),  n. 
Short  for  hebdomadary. 
heb  do-mat 'i-cal,  a.  [L.  hebdo- 
m  at  x  cus,  Gr.  e/35ojua6c#c6?.] 
Hebdomadal.  Obs. 
heben.  *1*  ebon. 
heb'e-non  (heb'£-n5n),  n.  Some 
substance  having  a  poisonous 
iuiee,  usually  identified  with 
nenbane 

he  be-phre'ni-a  (he'bf-fre'- 
nl-d),  n.  [NL.  ;  hebe-  -f-  Gr. 
4>PVv  mind.]  Med.  Mental  de¬ 
rangement  at  puberty.  —  he  be- 
phren'ic  (-frfn'Tk),  a. 

He'ber  ( he'bfr).  Bib. 
He'ber-ites  (-Tts),  n.  pi.  Bib. 
He'be’s  cup  (he'bPz).  A  punch 
of  brandy,  wines,  and  soda 
water  poured  over  a  mixture  of 
cucumber,  lemon,  and  sugar. 


heb'e-tate  (  hgb't-tat),  a.  1.  Ob¬ 
tuse  ;  dull.  [point.  J?are.| 
2.  Bot.  Having  a  blunt  and  soft| 
heb'e-ta'tion  (-ta'sluin),  n.  [L. 
hebetatio :  cf.  F.  hebdtation.  1 
Act  of  hebetating,  or  state  of 
being  hebetated 

he  bet'ic  (hf-bet'Yk),  a.  [Gr. 
■qfS'iTiKOf,  fr.  tj/Stj  puberty.] 
Med.  Of  or  pert,  to  puberty, 
hebe-tu'dl-nous  (hP^C-ta'dY- 
m/s),  a.  [See  hebetude.]  Par¬ 
tially  stupefied  ;  dull ;  stupid. 
He  Bible.  See  Bible. 
heb'o-lace.  +  herbelade. 
Hebr.  Ahbr.  Hebrew  ;  Hebrews. 
He-br»'an  (ht-bre'rtn),  n.  A 
Hebrew  ;  also,  a  Hebraist.  Obs. 
He-bra'i-cizeCh^-bra'Y-sIz),  v.  t. 
To  Hebraize.  Rare. 

He'bra-iz  er  (he'brit-Tz'Cr),  n. 
One  who  Hehraizes.  [See  -dom.| 
He'brew-dom(he'broo-dum),n.  | 
He'brew-ess,  n.,  fern,  of  He¬ 
brew.  [ism.  | 

He'brew-ism  (-Yz’m),  n.  IIebra-| 


He'brew-wlse'  (-wlz'),  adv.  See 

-WISE. 

He-bri'clan  (hf-brYsh'rtn),  n.  A 
Hebraist.  Rare. 

He  brid'l  an  ( hC-brYd'Y-an),  a. 

=  H  KBRI  DEAN. 

He'bron  (he'brvn).  Bib. 
He-bro'na(hf-br5'nd).  D.  Bib. 
He-bro'ni  ( -nl ).  D.  Bib. 
he'bron-ite  (h  e'brw  n-Y  t),  n. 
[From  Hebron,  Me.]  Min.  =* 
AMBLYOONITE. 

He'bron-ites  (-Tts),  n.  pi.  Bib. 
he'-cab'bage-tree',  n.  A  small 

asteraceous  tree  ( Senecio  leuca- 
dendron)  endemic  on  the  island 
of  St.  Helena. 

hec-as'to-the  ism  (h  ?  k-fi  s't  C- 
the'Yz’m ),  n.  [Gr.  eKacrros  every 
4-  0*6-;  god  4-  -ism.)  That  stage 
of  primitive  religion  investing 
every  sort  of  object  with  super¬ 
natural  powers.  J.  W.  Powell. 
Hec'a-te'an,  Hec'a-tae'an  (hf  k'- 
d-te'dn),  a.  Of  or  pert,  t* 
Hecate  ;  magical. 


ale,  senate,  c&re,  irn,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofa ;  eve,  Svent,  8nd,  recent,  maker ;  Ice,  Ill ;  old,  fsbey,  orb,  6dd,  s6ft,  connect ;  use,  unite,  firn,  Up,  circus,  menti  j 

[|  Foreign  Word.  f  Obsolete  Variant  of.  4-  combined  with.  =  equals. 
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a  place  in  Olympus  ;  she  gives  aid  in  war.  athletic  contests, 
and  hunting,  and  is  fosterer  of  herds  and  human  children. 
In  later  conception  she  is 
more  thought  of  as  the 
dark  goddess  of  magic  and 
witchery.  She  was  also 
from  early  times  a  god¬ 
dess  of  the  meeting  place 
of  roads,  and  to  this  char¬ 
acter  her  triple-headed 
form  is  sometimes  attrib¬ 
uted  (cf.  Janus).  She  was 
represented  with  six  arms 
as  well  as  three  heads, 
and  usually  carries  a  torch 
or  torch  and  spear.  The 
hound  was  sacred  to  her. 

Hecate  was  merged  more 
or  less  with  various  Hel¬ 
lenic  goddesses,  but  esp. 
with  Selene  and  Artemis, 
hec'a-tomb  (hSk'd-t5m ; 

-toom;  277),  n.  [L .  heca- 
tornbe ,  Gr.  e#car Ofx/Stj ;  (Ka¬ 
rov  hundred  -f-  /3o0s  ox  : 
cf.  F.  hecatombe.]  Antiq. 

A  sacrifice  of  a  hundred 
oxen  or  cattle  at  the  same 
time  ;  hence,  the  sacrifice 
or  slaughter  of  any  large 
number  of  victims.  _  .  ,  __ 

More  than  a  human  heca-  lhe  Triple  Hecate,  from  an  an- 
tomb.  Byron.  cient  relief, 

hec  a  tom'pe  don  (-t5m'pe-d5ii),  n.  [Gr.  €/car/u.67r€5o9 
hundred  feet  long,  to  (Karop. tt(Sov  the  Parthenon  ;  e*a top 
hundred  -f-  irovs  foot.]  Arch.  A  building  measuring  100 
feet ;  —  applied  by  the  ancients  to  a  temple  of  Athene  at 
Athens,  and  probably  meaning  the  inner  or  eastern  cham¬ 
ber  of  the  cella  of  the  Parthenon. 

hecaton-.  Combining  form  from  Greek  (Karov,  hundred. 
Hec'a-ton-chei'res  (hSk'd-tbn-ki'rez),  n.  pi.  [Gr.  e Karoy - 
X«ipes;  €Karov  hundred  -f-  hands.]  Gr.  Myth. 

Three  hundred-handed  giants,  Briareus,  Cottus,  and  Gyges, 
sons  of  Uranus  and  Gaea.  They  prob.  personified  the 
crashing  waves. 

heck  (hfk),  n.  [See  hatch  a  half  door.]  1.  Scot.  <i*  Dial. 
Eng.  a  A  manger  ;  hayrack  ;  =  hack,  n.,  2.  b  =  hatch, 
door,  1,  2,  4  d. 

2.  a  Weaving.  Any  of  several  vertical  frames,  with  grat¬ 
ings  to  which  the  warp  threads  are  attached,  forming  a 
shed  by  their  movement  for  the  passage  of  the  shuttle. 
Now  Rare,  b  Spinning.  An  attachment  to  a  spinning 
wheel  or  flyer  to  guide  the  yarn  on  the  bobbin.  It  is  now 
generally  replaced  by  the  traverse  rail,  c  Weaving.  An 
apparatus  in  a  warping  machine  by  which  the  warp  threads 
are  separated  into  sets  as  they  are  wound  upon  the  reel, 
at  heck  and  manger,  in  comfort  or  plenty.  Dial.  Eng.  &  Scot. 
Heck'er-ism  (hek'er-Tz’m),  n.  R.  C.  Ch.  a  The  teach¬ 
ing  of  Isaac  Thomas  Hecker  (1819-88),  which  interprets 
Catholicism  as  promoting  human  aspirations  after  liberty 
and  truth,  and  as  the  religion  best  suited  to  the  charac¬ 
ter  and  institutions  of  the  American  people  (see  Paulist). 
b  Improperly,  certain  views  or  principles  erroneously 
ascribed  to  Father  Hecker  in  a  French  translation  of 
Elliott’s  Life  of  Hecker.  They  were  condemned  as 
“  Americanism  ”  by  the  Pope,  in  a  letter  to  Cardinal 
Gibbons,  January  22,  1899. 

heck'le  (hSk'’l),  V.  t.  ;  heck'led  (-’Id);  heck'ling.  [ME. 
hekelen ,  var.  of  hechelen.  See  hatchel.]  1  =  hackle. 
2.  To  badger  with  questions,  comments,  or  gibes,  as  a 
candidate  for  Parliament.  Brit.,  esp.  Scot. 

Robert  bore  his  heckling,  however,  with  great  patience  and 
adroitness.  Mrs.  Humphry  Ward. 

hec'tare  (hSk't£r;  F.  gk'tar'),  n.  [F.;  Gr.  (kotov  hun¬ 
dred  -{-  F.  are  an  are.]  A  metric  measure  of  area  contain¬ 
ing  100  ares,  or  10,000  square  meters  (2.471  acres), 
hec'tic  (hSk'tlk),  a.  [F.  hectique,  Gr.  cktikos  habitual, 
consumptive,  fr.  habit,  a  habit  of  body  or  mind,  fr. 
(X«.v  to  have  ;  akin  to  Skr.  salt  to  overpower,  endure  ;  cf. 
A3,  sige ,  sigor ,  victory,  G.  sieg,  Goth,  sigis.  Cf.  scheme.] 

1.  Habitual  ;  constitutional  ;  pertaining  esp.  to  slow 
waste  of  animal  tissue,  as  in  consumption. 

2.  In  a  hectic  condition  ;  having  hectic  fever ;  consump¬ 
tive  ;  as,  a  hectic  patient. 

hectic  fever,  Med.,  a  type  of  fever  occurring  usually  at  an 
advanced  stage  of  exhausting  disease,  as  in  pulmonary 
tuberculosis,  septicaemia,  etc.,  and  marked  by  a  daily  re¬ 
curring  rise  of  temperature,  profuse  perspiration,  and 
flushed  countenance.  —  h.  flush.  Med.,  the  peculiar  flush  of 
the  countenance  occurring  in  hectic  fever, 
hec'tic,  n.  Med.  a  Hectic  fever  ;  also,  one  affected  by  it; 
a  consumptive,  b  A  hectic  flush. 

It  is  no  living  hue,  but  a  strange  hectic.  Byron. 
hecto-,  hect-.  A  combining  form  from  French  hecto-,  hect-, 
from  Greek  (Karov,  hundred. 


hec  to-cot'y  lus  (kSk'to-kSt'T-lws),  n. ;  pi.  -yli  (-11).  [NL.; 
hecto-  Gr.  kotvAtj  a  hollow  vessel.]  Zool.  One  of  the 
arms  of  the  male  of  most  cephalopods,  which  is  specially 
modified  in  various  ways  to  effect  the  fertilization  of  the 
eggs.  In  Argonauta  and  two  genera  of  Octopoda  (Ocythoe 
and  Tremoctopus),  the  hectocotylus,  after  receiving  the 
spermatophores.  becomes  detached  from  the  male,  and  at¬ 
taches  itself  to  the  female  for  reproductive  purposes, 
hec'to  graph  (ligk'to-graf),  n.  [hecto- -graph.]  A  con¬ 
trivance  for  manifolding  a  writing  or  drawing  by  trans¬ 
ferring  it  to  a  slab  of  gelatin  treated  with  glycerin,  and 
then  taking  transcripts  from  the  gelatin. 
hec'to-lPter  ( (  -le'ter),  n.  [F.  hectolitre ,  fr.  Gr.  (Karov 
hec'to  IT tre  j  hundred  +F.  litre  a  liter.]  A  metric  meas¬ 
ure  of  capacity  equal  to  one  hundred  liters.  See  measure. 
Hec'tor  (hgk'ter),  n.  [L.,  fr.  Gr.  *Ekt<op,  prop.,  holding 
fast,  fr.  to  have,  to  hold.  Cf.  hectic.]  1.  In  the 

Iliad,  one  of  the  sons  of  Priam,  husband  of  Andromache, 
and  the  bravest  of  the  Trojan  warriors.  He  slew  many  of 
the  Greeks  and  eventually  Patroclus,  Achilles’s  friend 
Achilles,  seeking  vengeance,  chased  Hector  three  times 
around  Troy,  and,  with  the  aid  of  Athena,  slew  him  and 
dragged  his  Dody  at  the  tail  of  his  chariot  to  the  Greek 
camp. 

2.  [/.  c.]  One  who  hectors;  a  bully;  blusterer;  rois¬ 
terer;  braggart. 

hec'tor,  v.  t.  ;  hec'tored  (-terd) ;  hec'tor-ing.  To  bully  ; 
to  intimidate  by  threats  ;  hence,  to  torment  by  words  ;  to 
worry  or  irritate  by  bullying, 
hec'tor.  v.  i.  To  play  the  bully  ;  to  bluster  ;  swagger. 
Hec'u-ba  (hSk'u-ba),  n.  [L.,  fr.  Gr.  'EKa^rj.]  In  the 
Iliad,  the  wife  of  Priam  and  mother  of  Hector,  Helenus, 
Paris,  Deiphobus,  Cassandra,  etc.  There  are  various  leg¬ 
ends  of  the  woes  that  overtake  her  at  and  after  the  fall 
of  Troy.  Euripedes’s  “  Hecuba”  narrates  how  the  Greeks 
sacrificed  her  daughter  Polyxena  to  the  shade  of  Achilles, 
w  hile  on  the  same  day  the  sea  washed  ashore  the  body  of 
her  son  Polydorus,  treacherously  slain  by  Polymnestor, 
to  whose  care  Priam  had  committed  him.  In  revenge, 
Hecuba  contrives  to  kill  the  children  of  Polymnestor  and 
tears  out  his  eyes.  She  is  acquitted  by  the  Greeks.,  but 
becomes  metamorphosed  into  a  dog  and  wanders  howling 
through  the  country,  stoned  by  its  inhabitants. 

Hed'da  Ga'bler  (hgd'd  ga'bler).  In  Ibsen’s  pi:  7  of  the 
same  name,  a  spirited  young  woman  married  inco  a  con¬ 
ventional  and  humdrum  circle.  She  is  driven  by  boredom 
into  active  mischief-making,  and  finally  commits  suicide, 
hed'dle  (li8d'’l),  n.  [Cf.  heald.]  Weaving.  One  of  the 
sets  of  parallel  doubled  cords  or  wires  which,  with  their 
mounting,  compose  the  harness  used  to  guidfc  the  warp 
threads  to  the  lathe  or  batten  in  a  loom.  See  loom,  Illust. 
hed'dle,  v.  t.  ;  hed'dled  (-’Id) ;  hed'dling  (-ling).  Weav¬ 
ing.  To  draw  (the  warp  thread)  through  the  heddle  eyes, 
heddle  eye.  Weaving.  The  eye  or  loop  formed  in  each 
heddle  to  receive  a  warp  thread. 

hed'en-berg-ite  (hgd'2n-berg-it),  n.  [After  Ludwig  Hed- 
enberg,  Swedish  mineralogist.]  Min.  A  calcium-iron  va¬ 
riety  of  pyroxene,  CaFe(Si03)2,  occurring  in  black  or 
greenish  black  crystals  or  masses. 

He'de-O'ma  (lie'de-o'ma),  n.  [NL.,  said  to  be  irreg.  formed 
fr.  Gr.  1761/9  sweet  -f-  ocrprj  odor,  in  allusion  to  the  very 
fragrant  blossoms.]  Bot.  A  small  genus  of  American  men- 
thaceous  herbs  having  small  flowers  in  axillary  clue.ars, 
with  a  bilabiate  corolla  and  two  stamens.  The  herbage 
yields  oil  of  pennyroyal.  Also  [/.  c.],  any  plant  of  the  genus. 
Hed'er-a  (h6d'er-d),  n.  [L.,  ivy.]  Bot.  A  genus  of  Old 
World  araliaceous  woody  vines,  climbing  by  means  of 
rootlets.  H.  helix  is  the  common  or  English  ivy  See  ivy. 
hedge  (hgj),  n.  [ME.  hegge ,  AS.  he  eg ;  akin  to  hag  a  an 
inclosure,  E.  haw,  AS.  hege  hedge,  E.  haybote,  D.  hegge , 
OHG.  hegga,  G.  hecke.  See  haw  a  hedge.]  1.  A  thicket 
of  bushes,  often  thorn  bushes,  esp.  when  planted  as  a 
fence  or  boundary  ;  also,  any  sort  of  shrubbery,  as  ever¬ 
greens,  planted  in  a  line  or  as  a  fence  or  boundary. 
Hedges  are  the  usual  form  of  fence  in  England,  and  from 
the  use  of  them  for  shelter  by  the  poor  or  low,  hedge  came 
to  signify,  attributively :  fustic,  outlandish,  illiterate, 
poor,  mean,  inferior,  common,  clandestine,  etc. ;  as,  hedge 
priest,  hedgebom ,  etc. 

And  the  lord  said  unto  the  servant.  Go  out  into  the  highways 
and  hedges ,  and  compel  them  [the  poor,  and  the  maimed,  and 
the  halt,  and  the  blind]  to  come  in.  Luke  xiv.  23. 

The  roughest  berry  on  the  rudest  hedge.  Shak. 

2.  A  barrier,  as  for  protection  or  defense  ;  a  limit ;  also, 
that  which  constitutes  it. 

“It ’s  too  late  for  you  to  be  out  alone,”  she  said,  and  the  girl 
seemed  to  perceive  dimly  a  hedge  of  conventionality  which  she 
had  not  hitherto  known.  Mary  Wilkins. 

3.  A  fishing  weir. 

4.  The  Osage  orange. 

6.  Betting ,  Stock  Gambling,  etc.  Act  or  means  of  hedging, 
hedge,  v.  t. ;  hedged  (hgjd) ;  hedg'ing  (hSj'Tng).  1.  To 
inclose  or  separate  with  a  hedge  ;  to  fence  with  a  thickly 
set  line  or  thicket  of  shrubs  or  small  trees ;  also,  to  ar¬ 
range  so  as  to  form  a  hedge  or  barrier. 


2.  To  obstruct,  as  a  road,  with  a  barrier;  to  hinder  from 
progress  or  success ;  —  sometimes  with  up  and  out. 

I  will  hedge  up  thy  way  with  thorns.  Hos.  ii.  6. 

Another  wali  ...  to  hedge  out  incursions.  Milton. 
3  To  surround  as  for  defense  ;  to  guard  ;  to  protect ;  to 
hem  (in).  “  England,  hedged  in  with  the  main.”  Shak. 

4.  To  surround  so  as  to  prevent  escape. 

That  is  a  law  to  hedge  in  the  cuckoo.  Locke. 

5.  To  safeguard  one’sself  from  lossou(a  bet  or  speculation) 
by  making  compensatory  arrangements  on  the  other  side, 
to  hedge  in  or  into,  to  include  within  something  larger  ;  to 
insinuate  or  thrust  in.  Obs. 

hedge  (hSj),  v.  i.  1.  To  make  or  repair  hedges.  Obs. 

2  To  shelter  one’s  self  from  danger,  risk,  duty,  respon¬ 
sibility,  etc.,  as  if  by  hiding  in  or  behind  a  hedge  ;  to 
skulk  ;  slink  ;  trim. 

I  myself  sometimes,  .  .  .  hiding  mine  honor  in  my  necessity, 
am  fain  to  shuttle,  to  hedge ,  and  to  lurch.  Shak. 

3.  To  arrange  a  way  of  escape  from  any  position  taken. 
Specif.  :  a  Betting.  To  reduce  the  risk  of  a  wager  by  mak¬ 
ing  a  bet  against  the  side  or  chance  one  has  bet  on.  b 
Stocks,  etc.  To  lessen  one’s  holdings  or  obligations  so  as  to 
minimize  loss,  c  To  use  reservations  and  qualifications 
in  one’s  speech  to  avoid  committing  one’s  self  definitely. 

The  Heroic  Stanzas  read  much  more  like  an  elaborate  attempt 
to  hedge  between  the  parties  than  .  .  .  to  gain  favor  from  the 
Roundheads.  Saintsbury. 

hedge  bedstraw.  A  European  bedstraw  ( Galium  mollugo) 
with  rather  showy  panicles  of  small  white  flowers.  It  is 
naturalized  in  various  parts  of  the  United  States, 
hedge'ber-ry  (-bSr-T),  n. ;  pi.  -ries  (-Tz).  a  Any  berry 
growing  in  a  hedge,  as  the  blackberry,  b  The  hagberry, 
or  bird  cherry,  c  The  geau. 

hedge  bindweed  A  common  wild  convolvulus  ( Convol¬ 
vulus  sepiurn )  of  Europe  and  America,  having  sagittate 
leaves  and  large  white  or  pink  flowers, 
hedge  bush.  Any  bush  used  for  hedges,  as  the  hawthorn, 
hedge  cactus.  A  cactus  (Cere  us  pern  vi  anus)  with  colum¬ 
nar  stems  and  white  flowers.  It  is  used  as  a  hedge  plant, 
hedge  garlic.  A  kind  of  wild  mustard  ( Alliaria  alliaria) 
with  a  strong  odor  of  garlic, 
hedge'hog'  (h6j'h5g;),  n. 

1.  a  Any  of  certain  Old 
World  insectivorous  mam¬ 
mals  constituting  the  ge¬ 
nus  Erinaceus,  esp.  the 
European  species,  E.  euro- 
pseus.  They  have  the  hair 

on  the  upper  part  of  the  _  _  .  . 

body  mixed  with  prickles  European  Hedgehog.  (J) 

or  spines.  They  are  able  to  roll  themselves  up  so  as  to 
present  the  spines  outwardly  in  every  direction.  The 
hedgehog  is  nocturnal  in  its  habits,  feeding  chiefly  upon  in¬ 
sects,  slugs,  etc.  b  Popularly,  any  of  various  other  spine¬ 
bearing  animals,  as  the  tenrecs.  c  In  America,  where  no 
true  hedgehogs  occur,  popularly,  the  porcupine. 

2.  Any  of  various  prickly  fruits  or  seed  pods,  as  those  of 
Ranunculus  arvensis,  Medicago  echinus,  etc.  ;  also,  a 
plant  bearing  a  fruit  of  this  kind. 

o.  One  who  is  regardless  of  others’  feelings.  Obs. 

4.  T-  A  kind  of  roundish  apple  pudding  made  rough  with 
a  garnish  of  blanched  almonds,  b  A  steamed  fruit  pud¬ 
ding  similarly  decorated. 

6.  A  dredger  consisting  essentially  of  a  roller  with  pro¬ 
truding  spikes  or  spades  which  is  dragged  over  the  bottom 
of  a  river,  etc.,  to  remove  silt,  mud,  or  the  like. 

6.  Elec.  =  hedgehog  transformer. 
hedgehog  cactus  Any  cactus  of  the  genus  Echinocac- 
tus  ;  —  so  called  from  the  stout,  sharp  spines, 
hedgehog  fruit  The  prickly  fruit  of  an  Australian  tilia- 
ceous  tree  ( Echinocarpus  australis),  or  the  tree  itself, 
hedgehog  gourd.  An  ornamental  gourd  ( Cucumis  dipsa- 
ceus)  having  a  hairy,  burlike  fruit. 

hedgehog  grass,  a  =  bur  grass,  b  A  European  sedge 
( Carex  fiava)  with  burlike  spikes. 

hedge'hog'gy  (hgj'hbg'T),  a.  Of  the  nature  of  a  hedge¬ 
hog  ;  hence,  spiny  ;  repellent. 

hedgehog  mushroom.  Any  fungus  of  the  genus  Hydnum , 
esp.  H.  erinaceus  so  called  from  the  prickly  hymenium. 
hedgehog  parsley.  A  European  apiaceous  herb  (Cauca- 
lis  aaucoides)  having  fruit  with  prickly  ribs, 
hedgehog  rat-  Any  of  certain  hvstricomorphic  rodents 
of  the  family  Octodontidae  somewhat  resembling  rats,  but 
having  more  or  less  spiny  or  bristly  fur,  as  those  constitut¬ 
ing  the  South  American  genera  Echimys  and  Loncheres. 
hedgehog  transformer.  Elec.  A  variety  of  transformer, 
now  obsolete,  with  open  magnetic  circuit,  the  ends  of  the 
iron  wire  core  being  turned  outward  and  presenting  a 
bristling  appearance,  whence  the  name, 
hedgehog  wheat.  A  race  of  hardy  dwarf  wheats  having 
very  dense  short  ears  or  spikes  with  awned  scales  or 
glumes.  They  are  grown  in  mountainous  regions  of  Europe, 
hedge  hyssop,  a  Aliy  scrophulariaceous  herb  of  the  ge¬ 
nus  Gratiola,  esp.  the  European  Q.  officinalis,  of  which  the 
leaves  are  usea  for  their  emetic,  cathartic,  and  diuretic 
properties,  b  In  Great  Britain,  any  of  several  plants 
more  or  less  resembling  the  above,  as  Scutellaria  minor , 
Ly thrum  hyssopi folia,  etc. 


H  e  c'a-t  e'i  o  n  (hSk'd-te'yOn  ; 
-tT'Sn),  n.;  L.  pi.  -teia  (-te'ya  ; 
-tl'a).  [Gr. "  Efcaratov  or  '  E*a- 
reiOF.]  A  shrine  of  Hecate. 
He-cat'ic  (hP-k&t'Tk),  or  Hec  Ra¬ 
tine  (hgk'a-tTn),  a.  =  Hkca- 
tran. 

Hec/a-tom-bse'on  (hCkVi-tfim- 
be'Sn),  n.  [Gr.  €KaTopfZauiiV.'\ 
The  first  Attic  month.  See 
Greek  calendar. 
hec'a-tom'ped  (-tfim'pffd),  a. 
(See  hecatompedon.]  Measur¬ 
ing  a  hundred  feet, 
hec'a- ton-sty  'Ion  (-tBn-stl'ltfn), 
n.  [hecaton-  4-  Gr.  otuAo? 
column.]  Arch.  A  building 
having  a  hundred  columns, 
hec  a-ton'tarch-v  (-thn'tar-kT), 
n.  [Irreg.  fr.  hecaton-  4-  Gr. 
opx*?  rule.]  Government  by  one 
hundred  persons. 
hec'a-ton-tome7,  n.  [hecaton-  4- 
Gr.  t opos  tome.]  A  group  of 
a  hundred  volumes.  Obs. 
hec  a^to-phyl'loufl  (h  C  k7d-t  A- 
fTl't/s),  a.  [hecaton-  4-  -phyl- 
lous .]  Having  a  hundred  leaflets. 
Hec'cat.  4  Hecate. 
hee'eo,  n.  [Cf.  hickwall.]  A 
woodpecker.  Ohs. 
hec' de-cane  (h5k'dS-kan),  n. 
Chem .  =  HEX ADECA  N  E . 


heefar.  d*  heifer. 
hech.  d*  each,  hatch. 
hech  ( heK ).  inU  rj.  An  exclama¬ 
tion  of  various  meanings.  Scot. 
hechele,  hechll.  d*  hatchel. 
hecht.  Obs.  or  Scot.  var.  of 
hight. 

heck.  Var.  of  hech. 
heck,  >■.  i.  [Of  imitative  origin.] 
To  make  a  sound  like  coughing, 
heck'ber-ry.  Scot,  x  dial.  Eng. 
var.  of  hagberry. 
heckfare.  heckfurth.  d*  heifer. 
heckforde  d*  heifer. 
heck'i-mal.  //.  [E.  dial.]  Zool. 
The  European  blue  titmouse 
(Par us  cfrrnleus). 
heck'le  (hPk'’l  ;  ?k'’l).  Dial. 
Eng.  var.  of  HICKWALL. 
heck'le  ( liPk'’l),  n.  [ME.  hekele, 
var.  of  hechele.  See  hatchel.] 
=  HACKLE. 

heck'le-back',  n.  The  fifteen- 
spined  or  sea  stickleback.  Loral, 
Eng.  or  Scot.  [  heckles. J 

heck'ler  (htfk'lSr),  n.  One  who| 
Hec'la  powder  (h<  k'bi). 
Prob.  from  Hecla,  volcano  in 
celand.l  A  kind  of  dynamite. 
Hect.  Ahhr.  Hector. 
hec'ta-8tyle  (hPk'td-9tIl).  Cor¬ 
rupt.  Of  HEXASTYLE. 
hec'tl-cal.  a.  Hectic. — hec'ti- 
cal-ly.  adv. 

hec'tive.  a.  Hectic.  Obs. 


hec  to-cot'yl  ( hek  tC-kOt'Tl), 
hec  to-cot'yle  (-11),  n.  Zool.  = 
H E CTO COT Y LUS. 
hec  to-cot  y-llf'er-ous  (-k  5  t'T- 
lTf'Sr-us),  a.  Zool.  See -ferous. 
hec'to-cot'v-iized  (-kOt'T-llzd), 
a.  Zool.  Changed  into  or  hav¬ 
ing  n  hectocotylus.  —  hec  to- 
coVy-li  za'tion  ’  (-lY-za'shwn  ; 
-lT-za'shwn),  n. 

hec'to-gram,  -gramme  (hPk'tij- 
grttm),  n.  JK  hectogramme , 
fr.  Gr.  (Karov  hundred  4-  F. 
gramme  a  gram.]  See  weight. 
hec'to-graph  (  grdf),  v.  t.  To 
copy  with  a  hectograph, 
hec  to-graph'ic  (-grttf'Tk),  a. 
Of  or  pert,  to  the  hectograph, 
hec'toid  (hek'toid),  a.  [hectic 
4-  -out.]  Med.  Having  a  hectic 
appearance. 

hec'to-me  ter.  hec 'to  me  tre 

(hCk'tC-me'tgr),  n.  [F.  hecto¬ 
metre ,  fr.  Gr.  (Karov  hundred 
4-  F.  mktre  a  meter.]  See  meas¬ 
ure. 

Hec-to're-an  ( h  i5  k-t  o'r  ?-<7n  ; 
201),  Hec-to'ri-an,  a.  Pert,  to,  or 
like.  Hector.  [See -ism.  A’.l 
hec'tor-ism  (hPk'tfr-Iz’m),  w.| 
hec'tor-ly,  a.  Bullying  ;  ruf¬ 
fianly.  Rare. 
hec 'tor-ship,  n.  See  -ship. 
hec'to-stere  (hSk'tO-ster ;  F. 


ek'to'star' ),  n.  [F.  hectosthre ; 

Gr.  (Karov  hundred  4-  F. 
s/kre.  ]  See  m  e  a  s  u  r  F. . 
hed.  Obs.  or  dial.  Eng.  var.  of 
had,  hide,  and  (also  ref.  sp.) 
HEAD. 

hed.  Obs.  var.  of  heed,  n. ;  obs. 
p.p.&  dial.  Eng.  nret.of  h eed,  v. 
hed'ake'.  Headache.  Ref.  Sp. 
Hed'da-i  (hgd'3-T).  D.  Bib. 
hedde.  d*  had,  head. 
hed'der.  d*  heather,  hither. 
heddle  hook.  Wearing.  A  hook 
to  heddle  the  warp  thread, 
hed'dling  (h?d'lYng),  rh.  n. 
Specif. :  The  heddlesor  harness, 
hed'dre.  d*  eddke. 
hede.  d*  heed. 

hede  (dial.  hed).  Obs.  or  dial. 
Eng.  var.  of  head. 
hede.u.  [ME.  hede.  See  -hood.] 
Condition,  status,  or  rank;  qual¬ 
ity;  order.  Obs. 

-hede.  d*  -head. 
hed'e-bo  (hgd'5-bd),  w.  [Dan. 
Ae«/e5o-syning,  up-country  sew- 
ing.l  A*  kind  of  Danish  open- 
work  embroidery, 
hedell.  d*  heddle,  hidel. 
he'de-o'moK  he'  df-o'mol ;  -m01 ). 
n.  [Hedeoma  4-  -ol.]  Chem.  An 
oily  ketone,  CioH^O,  a  con¬ 
stituent  of  oil  of  pennyroyal, 
heder.  d*  hither. 


he'der  (he'dSr),  n.  [Peril,  he  4- 

deer.  Oxf.  E.  D.]  A  male 
sheep  ;  specif.,  one  past  eight  or 
nine  months  old  that  has  not 
vet  been  sheared.  Dial.  Eng. 
hed  er  a'ceous  (hSd'er-a'shtfs), 
a.  [L.  heder  aceus ,  fr.  hed  era 
ivy.]  Bot.  Pertaining  to,  re¬ 
sembling,  or  made  of,  ivy.— 
hed  er-a'ceoua-ly,  adv. 
hed'er-at  ed  (hed'Sr-2t/8d),  a. 
[L.  heder  at  us  A  Ivy-crowned, 
he-der'ic  (h£-a8r'Yft),  a.  Pert, 
to,  or  derived  from,  the  ivy 
(  Her/era)  ;  as,  hederic  acid, 
hed  er-if'er-ous  (hed/5r-Yf'?r- 
iJs),  «.  [L.  hedera  ivy  4-  -fe¬ 

rous.]  Bearing  ivy. 
hed'er-i-form  (hfd'Sx-Y-ffirm'), 
a.  [L.  hedera  ivy  4-  -form.] 
Resembling  ivy. 
hed  er-ig'er-erit  (-Yj'5r-?nt),  a. 
[L.  heaeriger  ivy-bearing.] 
Bearing  or  adorned  with  ivy. 
hed'er-ose  (h?d'?r-os),  a.  [L. 
hederosvs.]  Abounding  in  ivy. 
hedesoyme.  n.  [Cf.  soam.]  The 
soam  or  traces.  Obs. 
hedgd.  Hedged.  Ref.  Sp. 
hedge  accentor.  Hedge  sparrow, 
hedge '-bells',  n.  The  hedge 
binaweed.  [billhook.  I 

hedge  bill.  A  long-handled  | 
hedge  bird.  One  that  frequents 
hedges  ;  a  footpad  or  vagrant. 


hedge'born', a.  See  hedge, n.,1. 

hedge'bote"  (hej'bdt'),  n.  = 
haybote. 

hedge  carpenter.  One  who  re¬ 
pairs  hedges  ;  a  hedger.  —  hedge 
carpentering. 

hedge  chanter,  hedge  chat.  The 

hedge  sparrow. 

hedge  creeper.  One  who  skulks 
under  hedges ;  a  hedge  bird. 
Obs.  —  hedge  creeping.  Obs. 
hedge  crocus.  An  itinerant  ped¬ 
dler  of  cure-alls.  [bryony.  1 
hedge  grape.  The  common! 
hedgehog  caterpillar.  The  hairy 
larva  of  certain  moths,  as  the 
Isabella  moth.  It  curls  up  like  a 
hedgehog  when  disturbed, 
hedgehog  fish.  =  porcupine 
fish.  [mushroom.1 

hedgehog  fungus.  =hedgehooI 
hedgehog  gooseberry.  A  kind 
of  hairy  gooseberry, 
hedgehog  licorice.  A  European 
licorice  ( Glycyrrhiza  echinata). 
hedgehog  medic.  Any  of  sever¬ 
al  species  ot  Medicago, echi¬ 
nus.  with  burlike  pods.  [2.1 
hedgehog  plant.  =  hedgehog,! 
hedgehog  shell.  Any  spinose 
gastropod  shell  of  Mur  ex  or 
allied  genera,  as  M.  tenuispina. 
hedgehog  thistle.  =  hedgehog 

CACTUS.  [MEDIC. I 

hedgehog  trefoil.  =  hedgehog! 


food,  foot ;  out,  oil ;  chair  ;  go  ;  sing,  igk  ;  4rfeen,  thin  ;  nature,  verdure  (250) ;  K  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  acli  (144)  ;  boN  ;  yet ;  zh  =  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Guide. 
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hedge  laurel-  Any  Australian  or  New  Zealand  plant  of 
the  genus  Pittosporum.  They  are  evergreen  shrubs  or 
small  trees  with  white  or  yellow  flowers.  Australia. 
hedge  marriage-  A  secret  or  clandestine  marriage,  esp. 
one  performed  oy  a  hedge  priest.  See  hedge,  n.,  1. 
hedge  mushroom-  a  The  horse  mushroom  ( Agaricus 
arvensis).  b  The  common  mushroom  (A.  campestris). 
hedge  mustard-  a  A  common  wild  mustard  ( Sisymbrium 
oflicinale)  with  pinnatifid  leaves  and  small  yellow  flowers, 
said  to  be  a  diuretic  and  expectorant,  b  Any  of  several 
allied  plants  of  the  genera  Erysimum ,  Sophia ,  etc. 
hedge  nettle-  Any  menthaceous  plant  of  the  genus  Sla- 
chys,  esp.  S.  sylvatica  in  Great  Britain  and  S.  palustris  in 
the  United  States;  — so  called  from  the  resemblance  of 
the  leaves  to  those  of  nettle.  See  Stachys. 
hedge  parsley-  A  European  apiaceous  plant  ( Caucalis 
anlTiriscus) ;  also,  any  of  several  other  plants  of  the  same 
family  having  parsleylike  foliage, 
hedge'pig'  (hgj'pTg'),  n.  The  hedgehog.  Shak. 

hedge  plant-  Any  plant  (as  the  Osage  orange)  which, 
from  its  habit  of  growth,  is  suitable  for  hedges, 
hedg'er  (hSj'er),  n.  One  who  makes  or  mends  hedges  ; 
also,  one  who  hedges,  as  in  betting,  etc. 
hedge'row7  (hSj'ro'),  n.  A  row  of  shrubs,  or  trees,  planted 
for  inclosure  or  separation  of  fields. 

hedge  sparrow.  A  common  European  warbler  <  Accentor 
moaularis)  which  frequents  Ilir— \ 

hedges.  Its  color  is  reddish 
brown  and  ash  ;  the  wing  cov- 
erts  are  tipped  with  white. 
hedge  thorn-  The  hawthorn, 
esp.  when  used  for  hedges. 

hedge  Violet-  A  common  European  V^L/  Hedge 
blue-flowered  violet  (  Viola  sylvatica)  JU  sParrow- 

growing  in  woods  and  hedgerows.  5 
hedge  warbler.  The  hedge  sparrow. 

he  don'lc  (he-d5n'ik),  a.  [Gr.  17801/1*65,  fr.  77801/7?  pleasure, 
17865  sweet,  pleasant.  ]  1.  Pert,  to,  or  consisting  in,  pleasure. 

2.  Of  or  pertaining  to  hedonism  or  adherents  of  hedonism. 

3.  Of  or  pertaining  to  hedonics  or  the  states  of  conscious¬ 
ness  which  are  its  concern. 

he-don'lcs  (-Iks),  n.  a  Ethics  which  treats  of  the  relation 
of  duty  to  pleasure,  b  Psychology  which  treats  of  pleas¬ 
urable  and  painful  states  of  consciousness  and  their  rela¬ 
tion  to  organic  life. 

hfi'dou-ism  (lie'ddn-Tz’m ;  lied'on-;  277),  n.  1.  Ethics.  The 
doctrine  that  pleasure  is  the  sole  or  chief  good  in  life  and 
that  moral  duty  is  fulfilled  in  the  gratification  of  pleasure¬ 
seeking  instincts  and  dispositions.  The  chief  advocates 
of  hedonism  in  antiquity  were  the  Epicureans  and  Cyre- 
naics,  the  latter  inclining  to  the  grosser  interpretation  of 
the  doctrine.  In  modern  times  utilitarianism,  seeking  the 
good  in  the  greatest  happiness  of  the  community  as  a 
whole,  is  the  chief  hedonistic  doctrine.  Cf.  eudjemonism, 
Epicureanism. 

2.  The  manner  of  life  of  a  hedonist ;  living  for  pleasure, 
he'don  1st  (-1st),  n.  An  adherent  of  hedonism,  or  one  who 
lives  hedonistically. 

he  do  nls'tlc  (he'do-nls'tlk  ;  hSd'o-),  a.  Of  or  pertaining 
to  hedonism.  —  he'do-nis'ti-cal-ly,  adv. 

He-dych'l-um  (he-dlk'T-wm),  n.  [NL. ;  prob.  Gr.  17865  sweet 
-f-  snow.]  Bot.  A  genus  of  tropical  Asiatic  zinziber- 
aceous  herbs  with  leafy  stems  and  showy  flowers  in  a  termi¬ 
nal  spike  or  thyrsus,  the  perianth  with  one  lobe  enlarged 
and  labiate.  As  cultivated  they  are  known  as  garland 
flowers  or  butterfly  lilies.  Also  [/.  c.l,  a  plant  of  this  genus, 
hed'y-phane  (hSd'T-fau),  rt.  [Gr.  77605  sweet  +  the  root 
of  Qaiveadai  to  shine,  appear.]  Min.  A  yellowish  white 
monoclinic  mineral,  occurring  massive.  It  is  an  arsenate 
and  chloride  of  lead  and  calcium. 

He-dys'a-rum  (he-dls'd-rftm),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  gSvaapo v 
a  vetch,  perh.  sainfoin  ;  1761)5  sweet  -f-  aapov  a  broom.] 
Bot.  A  large  genus  of  fabaceous  herbs  having  racemose  pur¬ 
ple  and  white,  or  rarely  yellow,  flowers  and  jointed  pods. 
The  species  are  natives  of  temperate  regions.  Several,  as 
the  European  H.  coronarium ,  are  useful  forage  plants, 
heed  (hed),  v.  t.  ;  heed'ed  ;  heed'ing.  [ME.  heden ,  AS. 
hedan  ;  akin  to  OS.  hodian ,  D.  hoeden ,  Fries,  hoda ,  OHG. 
huoten ,  G.  huten ;  fr.  the  n.  appearing  in  G.  as  hut  care, 
guard  ;  perh.  akin  to  G.  hut  hat,  and  E.  hood.]  To  regard 
with  care  ;  to  take  notice  of  ;  to  give  attention  to. 

With  pleasure  Argus  the  musician  heeds.  Dryden. 
Syn.— Notice,  note,  observe,  regard,  mind,  attend, 
heed,  v.  i.  To  pay  attention  ;  to  have  a  care, 
heed,  n.  1.  Attention ;  notice  ;  observation ;  regard ; 
careful  consideration  ;  —  often  with  give  or  take. 

Amasa  took  no  heed  to  the  sword.  2  Sam.  xx.  10. 

Therefore  we  ought  to  give  the  more  earnest  heed  to  the  things 
which  we  have  heard.  Heb.  ii.  1. 

2-  A  look  or  expression  of  heeding.  Rare . 

He  did  it  with  a  serious  mind  ;  a  heed 

Was  in  his  countenance.  Shak- 

heed'less,  a.  Without  heed ;  inattentive ;  careless ; 
thoughtless  ;  unobservant. 

O,  negligent  and  heedless  discipline  1  Shak. 

Syn,  —  See  careless. 

—  heed'less-ly,  adv.  —  heed'less  ness  n. 
hee'haw' (lie'ho'),  n.  [Imitative.]  The  bray  of  an  as6; 
a  guffaw.  — .  v.  i.  To  bray,  or  utter  heehaws. 


heel  (hel),  n.  [ME.  hele,  htele ,  AS.  hela,  prob.  for  hohila, 
fr.  AS.  hoh  heel  ;  akin  to  D.  hi  el,  OFries.  heila,  hela,  Icel. 
hwll,  Dan.  fuel,  Sw.  hdl.  Cf.  hock  a  joint.]  1.  The  hinder 
part  of  the  foot,  or,  sometimes,  the  whole  foot,  in  man  or 
in  quadrupeds.  Used  fig.,  esp.  pi.,  with  reference  to  some 
characteristic  action  of  the  heels,  as  in  kicking,  trampling, 
or  running  away. 

He  [the  stag]  calls  to  mind  his  strength  and  then  his  sneed. 

Ills  winged  heels  and  then  his  armed  head.  Denham. 

2.  The  hinder  part  of  any  covering  for  the  foot,  as  of  a 
shoe,  sock,  etc.  ;  specif.,  a  solid  part  projecting  downward 
from  the  hinder  part  of  the  sole  of  a  boot  or  shoe. 

3.  The  latter  or  remaining  part  of  anything  ;  the  closing 

or  concluding  part.  “  The  heel  of  a  hunt.”  A.  Trollope. 
Specif.  :  The  remaining  outside,  crust,  or  rind  piece  at  the 
bottom  or  end  of  a  loaf  of  bread,  a  cake  of  cheese,  etc. 
“  The  heel  of  the  white  loaf.”  Scott. 

4-  Anything  regarded  as  like  a  human  heel  in  shape  ;  a 
protuberance ;  a  knob. 

6.  The  part  of  a  thing  analogous  or  corresponding  in  posi¬ 
tion  to  the  human  heel ;  the  lower  or  hinder  part,  or  part 
on  which  a  thing  rests,  as  the  lower  part  of  a  violin  bow, 
the  hinder  part  of  a  plowshare,  or  the  timber  bearing  the 
hinges  of  a  gate  ;  specif.  :  a  Naut.  The  after  end  of  a 
ship’s  keel ;  the  lower  end  of  a  mast,  a  boom,  the  bowsprit, 
the  sternpost,  etc.  b  Mil.  In  a  small  arm,  the  corner 
of  the  butt  which  is  upwards  in  the  firing  position  ;  the 
uppermost  part  of  the  blade  of  a  sword,  next  to  the  hilt ; 
the  handle  end  of  a  pike,  c  The  part  of  any  tool  next  the 
tang  or  handle  ;  as,  the  heel  of  a  scythe,  d  Arch.  The 
lower  end  of  a  timber  in  a  frame,  as  a  post  or  rafter  ;  specif., 
U.  S.,  the  obtuse  angle  of  the  lower  end  of  a  rafter  set 
sloping;  also,  a  cyma  reversa ;  —  so  called  by  workmen, 
e  Hort.  The  base  of  a  tuber,  cutting,  or  other  part  of  a 
plant  separated  for  propagation,  esp.  when  including  a 
portion  of  the  wood  or  stem  of  the  parent  branch,  t  Golf. 
The  part  of  the  face  of  the  club  head  nearest  the  shaft,  g 
In  a  carding  machine,  the  part  of  a  flat  nearest  the  cylin¬ 
der.  h  Of  the  hand,  the  part  of  the  palm  nearest  the 
wrist.  1  Either  of  the  posterior  calks  of  a  horseshoe  ;  the 
posterior  part  of  the  hoof.  J  Of  a  spoon,  the  small  projec¬ 
tion  at  the  back  of  the  bowl,  k  Railroads.  The  rear  end 
of  a  frog.  See  frog,  II lust. 

6  Man.  Management  by  the  heel,  esp.  the  spurred  heel ; 
as,  the  horse  understands  the  heel  well. 

7-  Zodl.  The  talon  or  talonid  of  a  tooth, 
at  (one’s)  heels,  in  close  pursuit  of  one.  “  Hungry  want  is  at 
my  heels.”  Otway.  —  down  at  the  heel,  or  at  heels,  in  a  poor 
plight ;  in  a  slovenly,  slipshod,  or  embarrassed  condition  ; 
seedy.  — for  his  heels.  See  under  two.  —  Heel  of  Italy,  the 
southern  part  of  Apulia,  forming  the  heel  in  the  bootlike 
shape  of  Italy.  —  heels  over  head,  having  the  heels  upper¬ 
most  ;  topsy  turvy  ;  inconsiderately  ;  rashly.  —  on,  or  upon, 
(one’s)  heel.  =  at  (one’s)  heels.  —  out  at  heels,  having  on 
stockings  the  heels  of  which  are  worn  out ;  shabby,  or  in 
a  poor  plight.  Cf.  out  at  elbows,  under  elbow. —  to  heel, 
close  at  the  heels,  as  in  the  case  of  a  hunting  dog  following 
the  hunter  ;  close  behind  ;  hence,  obediently  following, 
heel,  v.  t.  ;  heeled  (held) ;  heel'ing.  1.  To  perform  by 
the  use  of  the  heels,  as  in  dancing  or  running.  Rare. 

Heel  the  high  lavolt.  Shak. 

2.  To  add  a  heel  to  ;  as,  to  heel  a  shoe. 

3-  To  arm  with  a  gaff,  as  a  cock  for  fighting. 

4.  Golf.  To  hit  (the  ball)  with  the  heel  of  the  club. 

5-  To  catch  or  secure  by  the  heels. 

6-  To  supply  or  equip,  as  with  money.  Slang,  U.  S. 

7-  To  follow  closely. 

8  Football.  To  make  (a  fair  catch)  standing  with  one  foot 
advanced,  the  heel  on  the  ground  and  the  toe  up. 
to  heel  in,  Hort.,  to  cover  (the  roots  of  a  plant)  with  soil  tem¬ 
porarily  ;  to  lay  in  by  the  heels ;  as,  young  trees  taken  from 
a  nursery  are  often  heeled  in  before  permanent  planting, 
heel,  v.  i.  1.  To  move  the  heel,  or  in  dancing  to  touch  or 
tap  the  ground  with  it. 

2.  To  rest,  as  upon  a  heel. 

3.  Of  a  dog,  to  follow’  at  the  heels  ;  to  keep  to  heel. 

4.  Rugby  Football.  To  kick  the  ball  backward  out  of  a 
scrimmage. 

heel  (hel),  v.  t.  ct*  i.  [ME.  helden  to  lean,  incline,  AS.  hel- 
dan ,  hyldan ,  fr.  AS.  heald  inclined  ;  akin  to  Icel.  hall  a  to 
lean,  Dan.  helde ,  Sw.  hdlla  to  tilt,  pour.]  1.  To  tilt  or 
incline ;  to  cant  to  one  side  ;  —  chiefly  of  ships. 

2-  To  pour.  Dial.  Eng. 

Syn.  r-See  tip. 

heel,  wJ  Chiefly  Naut.  Act  of  heeling,  or  canting;  amount  of 
heeling  ;  as,  the  ship  had  a  heel  of  ten  degrees  ;  —  implying 
a  steady  inclination  as  disting,  from  a  roll ,  or  oscillation, 
heel'— and-toe',  a.  Lit.,  with  the  heel  and  toe  ;  — used  of 
a  form  of  speed  walking  in  which  each  step  begins  on  the 
heel  and  ends  on  the  toe.  To  be  fair  w  alking,  the  forward 
heel  must  strike  before  the  back  foot  leaves  the  ground, 
and  the  leg  must  be  straight,  with  the  knee  locked,  wrhen 
the  foot  first  touches  and  when  it  leaves  the  ground, 
heel'ball'  (hel'bol'),  n.  A  composition  of  wax  and  lamp¬ 
black,  used  by  shoemakers  for  polishing,  and  by  anti¬ 
quaries  in  copying  inscriptions. 


heel  blank-  Shoemakiny.  A  lift  for  a  shoe  heel,  or  a  set 
of  lifts  forming  a  heel  ready  for  attachment  to  a  shoe, 
heel  block.  1.  A  block  or  last  to  support  a  shoe  while 
being  heeled. 

2.  Railroads.  A  filling  piece  for  the  points  of  a  frog, 
heel'er  (hel'er),  n.  1.  One  that  heels,  or  puts  on  heels. 

2.  A  cock  that  strikes  w  ell  with  his  heels  or  spurs. 

3.  One  who  follows  at  the  heels  ;  specif.,  a  subservient 
hanger-on  of  apolitical  patron.  Polit.  Cant ,  /  .  S. 

The  army  of  hungry  heelers  who  do  their  bidding.  Century  May. 
4-  A  swift  runner.  Dial. 

heeling  error-  A  deviation  of  the  compass  due  to  a  ves¬ 
sel’s  heeling,  w  hich  causes  certain  vertical  magnetic  forces 
to  have  a  ^horizontal  component  and  certain  transverse 
horizontal  magnetic  forces  to  have  a  vertical  component, 
heel'path'  (hel'path'),  n.  [So  called  with  a  play  upon  the 
words  low  and  toe.~\  The  bank  of  a  canal  opposite,  and 
corresponding  to,  that  of  the  towpath ;  berm.  U.  S. 
heol'piece  (-pes'),  n.  1.  A  piece  at  or  for  the  heel  of 
something  ;  as  :  a  The  heel  of  a  shoe,  or  a  repairing  piece 
added  to  it.  b  Armor  protecting  the  heel,  c  Teleg.  An 
iron  bar  connecting  the  soft-iron  cores  of  an  electromagnet, 
d  Shipbuilding.  A  short  angle  iron  used  to  join  up  a  frame 
angle  bar  butted  at  the  middle  line,  e  A  piece  forming  the 
lower  end  of  a  mast. 

2.  Fig. :  A  piece  at  the  end  ;  a  finishing  piece, 
heel'piece',  V.  t.  To  secure  a  heelpiece  to. 
heel'plate'  (hel'plat'),  n.  A  plate  forming  the  heelpiece 
of  something ;  as  :  a  The  metal  plate  on  the  butt  end  of  a 
gunstock.  b  A  metal  plate  for  the  heel  of  a  boot  or  shoe, 
heel'post'  (-post7),  n.  A  post  supporting  the  heel  or  outer 
end  of  something  ;  as  :  a  A  post  to  which  a  gate  or  door 
is  hinged,  b  Engin.  A  quoin  post,  c  The  outer  post  of 
a  stall  partition  in  a  stable. 

heel'strap'  (-strSp'),  n.  A  strap  for  the  heel  of  something, 
as  of  a  principal  rafter  in  a  wooden  roof  to  the  tie  beam, 
heel'tap'  (-t£p'),  n.  1.  Shoemaking.  A  lift  for  the  heel. 

2.  A  small  portion  of  liquor  left  in  a  glass  after  drinking. 
u  Bumpers  around  and  no  heeltaps .”  Sheridan. 

heel'tap',  v.  t.  ;  heel'tapped'  (-tSpt'I ;  heel'tap' ping. 
To  add  a  piece  of  leather  to  the  heel  of  (a  shoe,  boot,  etc.), 
heel'tool'  (hel'tool'),  n.  Metal  Turning.  A  long  hand  tool 
with  a  projecting  heel  below  the  point  to  give  a  powerful 
leverage  against  the  T  rest  60  as  to  enable  a  deep  cut  to 
be  taken.  It  is  almost  superseded  by  the  slide  rest. 

Heep,  U-rl'ah  (u-ri fd  hep').  A  rascally  character  in  Dick¬ 
ens’s  novel  “  David  Copperfield,”  who  pretends  to  be  **  the 
’umblest  person  going,”  but  who  in  reality  is  extremely 
ambitious  and  unscrupulous. 

heer  (her),  n.  [Of  uncertain  origin.]  An  old  yarn  meas¬ 
ure  of  about  six  hundred  yards,  or  ^  of  a  spindle. 
Hef'ner  unit  (hgf'ner).  Photom.  A  unit  of  light  intensity, 
being  the  light  from  the  flame  of  a  specially  constructed 
lamp  (Hefner  lamp)  invented  by  von  Hefner-Alteueck,  a 
Germau  physicist.  The  Hefner  lamp  burns  acetate  of 
amyl,  ana  when  the  height  of  the  flame  is  40  millimeters 
its  candle  power  is  about  0.88  British  candle. 

II  Heft  (hSft),  71.;  G.  pi.  Hefte  (ligf'te).  [G.j  A  number  of 
sheets  of  paper  fastened  together,  as  for  a  notebook  ;  also, 
a  part  of  a  serial  publication  ;  fasciculus, 
heft,  7i.  [From  heave.]  1.  The  act  or  effort  of  heaving; 
violent  strain  or  exertion  ;  a  strain.  Obs.  or  Dial.  Shak. 

2.  Weight;  ponderousness.  Colloq. 

A  man  of  his  age  and  heft.  T.  Hughe*- 

3.  The  greater  part  or  bulk  of  anything  ;  as,  the  heft  of 
the  crop  wras  spoiled.  Colloq.,  U.  S. 

heft,  v.  t.  ;  heft'ed  (heft,  Obs.)  ;  heft'ing.  1  To  heave 
up  ;  to  raise  aloft. 

Inflamed  with  wrath,  hie  raging  blade  he  heft.  Spenser. 
2.  To  prove  or  try  the  weight  of  by  raising.  Colloq. 
heft'y  (hgf'ti),  a.  ;  heft'i-er  (-tl-er) ;  heft'i-est.  Moder¬ 
ately  heavy  ;  weighty.  Colloq.,  U.  S. 

He-ge'li-an  (lia-ga'li-ftn  ;  lie-ge'  ;  277),  a.  Of  or  pert,  to 
Hegel  or  his  philosophy.  See  Hegelianism. 
He-ge'11-an-lsm  (-Tz’m),  n.  The  philosophy  of  Georg  Wil¬ 
helm  Friedrich  Hegel  (1770-1831),  mentioned  as  the  fourth 
of  the  great  German  philosophers,  Kant,  Fichte,  Schelling, 
Hegel.  His  system  is  noteworthy  as  an  attempt  to  unite  and  har¬ 
monize  the  Greek  ontology  with  the  Kantian  psychology,  esp. 
to  find  identity  in  the  results  of  Aristotle  with  those  ot  Kant 
rightly  interpreted.  In  his  Phenomenology  (1807)  he  indicated 
the  chief  steps  of  thought  by  which  the  human  race  has  eman¬ 
cipated  itself  from  lower  points  of  view’  on  the  way  to  pure  the¬ 
ism  which  conceives  the  Absolute  as  moral  Person.  In  his  logic 
he  discusses  the  series  of  categories,  dialectically  showing  how 
man  rises  from  the  lowest  or  emptiest  thought,  that  of  mere 
Being,  to  the  highest,  that  of  true  Being,  or  absolute  ethical 

fier-on  with  goodness  and  righteousness  ;  as  creator  continually 
ilting  lower  beings  into  self-conscious  ethical  beings  by  mani¬ 
fold  stages  of  grow'th  into  freedom.  The  highest  thought  of  the 
logic  is  named  by  him  Idee ,  suggesting  Plato’s  highest  principle, 
lie  names  his  method  dialectic,  meaning  a  process  of  discovery 
of  deeper  and  more  adequate  thoughts  of  True  Being  by  critical 
examination  of  the  categories  of  the  Understanding  and  the 
Reason,  finding  their  contradictions  and  seeking  their  concilia¬ 
tions  in  more  comprehensive  and  truer  thought  categories.  He 
applied  his  philosophy  to  art  and  literature  (Aesthetik  S  vols.), 
to  philosophy  of  history  (1  vol.),  to  comparative  history  of  reli¬ 
gions  (2  vols.),  to  the  philosophy  of  jurisprudence,  morals,  and 
political  institutions  (1  vol.),  to  the  comparative  histoiw  of  phi¬ 
losophy  (.1  vols.).  W.  T-  Harris- 


hedge'-jug',  n.  The  long-tailed 
titmouse.  Local,  Eng. 
hedge'le8s.  a.  See  -less. 
hedge  lily  Hedge  bindweed, 
hedge  '-maids',  n.  The  ground 
ivy.  [sparrow.  Eng.  I 

hedge '-mike',  n.  The  hedge  | 
hedge  parson.  See  hedge,  n., 
1.  Cf.  HEDGE  PRIEST, 
hedge '-peak  ,  hedge'-peek  . 
hedge'-pick',  n.  The  fruit  or 
hip  of  the  dog-rose,  or  the  plant 
itself.  Local ,  Eng. 
hedge  pink.  The  soapwort. 
hedge  press  (Obs.),  hedge  rime, 
hedge  school.  See  hedge,  h.,  1. 
—  hedge  schoolmaster- 
hedge  priest-  A  poor,  illiterate 
riest.  See  hedge,  n.,  1. 
edge 'smith',  n.  An  itinerant 
smith  or  tinker.  Eng.  See 
HEDGE,  n.,  1.  [PEAK  I 

hedge'-speak'.  Var.  of  h edge-| 
hedge  taper.  =  hag-taper. 
hedge  tear  (tar).  An  angular 
tear,  as  one  made  by  a  thorn, 
hedge  vine.  The  Efuropean  vir- 
gin’s-bower.  Rare,  [tard  a. I 
hedge'weed',  n.  =  hedge  mus-| 
hedge  willow.  The  goat  willow, 
hedge'wise',  ndv.  See  -wise. 
hedge  woundwort.  The  hedge 


nettle  [1.  06s.  | 

hedge  writer.  See  hedge,  «.,| 
hedging  bill.  A  hedge  bill, 
hedg'ing-ly,  adv.  of  hedging , 
p.  pr.  [many  hedges.) 

hedg'y  (hCj'T),  a.  Having | 
hed'in-full.  +  hethingful. 
hediock  hedgehog. 

hedir.  ^  hither. 
hed 'land.  Headland.  Ref.  Sp. 
hed'ling.  4*  headlong. 
hed 'long.  Headlong.  Ref  Sp. 
he-don'ic,  n.  A  hedonist  ;  esp., 
a  Cvrenaic.  06s. 
he-don'i-cal,  a.  Hedonic, 
he  do-nol'o-gy  (he'dri-nbl'fi-jY), 
n.  [Gr.  17601/7)  pleasure  -I-  -logy.] 
=  hedonics.  Rare. 
hedows.  +  hid  Eor  s. 
hedoyne.u.  A  kind  of  sauce.  Obs. 
Hed  ri-oph-thal'ma  (h5d'rY-Bf- 
thfil'md).  Vur.  of  Edkioph- 
thalma.  —  hed  ri-oph-thal'- 
mous  ( -nuts),  a. 

hed'ro  cele  (hfd'rS-sel),  n.  [Gr. 
e’8o  a  breech,  anus  -I-  -cele.] 
Med.  Prolapse  of  a  part  of  the 
intestine  through  the  anus, 
hedur.  *4  hither. 
hedut.  Obs.  pret.  of  heed. 
hedy.  -7*  heady. 


hee.  4*  eye,  heo.  [he,  high.) 
hee.  Obs.  or  dial.  Eng.  var.  of  | 
heech(heK).  Scot  var.  of  high. 
heed  Obs.  or  Scot.  St  dial.  Eng. 
var.  of  HEAD. 

heed'er,  n.  One  who  heeds, 
heed'ful.  a.  See  -Fin,.  —  heed'- 
ful-lVi  adv.  —  heed'fnl  ness,  n. 
heednode.  n.  (Cf.  head; 
-hood.]  Headship.  Ohs. 
heed'y,  a.  Heedful.  —  heed'i  ly, 
adv.  —  heed'i-ness,  n.  All  Obs 
heegh  (hen).  Ohs.  or  Scot.  & 
dial.  Eng.  var.  of  high. 
heel.  4*  heal. 

heel.  Dial.  Eng.  var.  of  hele. 
heel'a-man.  Var.  of  heilama n. 
heel  bone.  The  bone  of  the 
heel ;  the  calcaneum.or  os  calcis. 
heel  cap.  A  covering  to  protect 
the  heel  of  a  shoe  or  stocking.  — 
heel'-cap',  v.  t. 

heel  chain.  Naut.  A  chain  pass¬ 
ing  from  the  bowsprit  cap 
around  the  heel  of  the  jib  boom, 
heeld.  Var.  ofHiELD. 
heeld.  Heeled.  Ref.  Sp. 
heel  fly.  The  warble  fly  of  the  ox. 
heel'ing,  p.  pr.  Sc  vb.  v.  of  heel. 
heel  jigger.  Naut.  A  jigger  run¬ 
ning  through  the  heel  of  a  spar 
to  assist  in  hauling  it  in  or  out. 


heel'less.  a.  See -LESS, 
heel  rake.  A  rake  for  gathering 
in  the  remains  of  a  crop  after 
harvesting.  Eng. 
heel 'ring',  n.  A  ring  fastening 
the  heel  of  something,  as  a 
scythe  blade  to  the  snath, 
heel  rope  a  Naut.  Any  rope 
fastened  to  the  heel  of  a  spar  to 
control  it.  b  A  rope  hobbling  a 
horse.  [n  bat’s  wing.  I 

hee1  spur.  Zool.  The  calcar  of  | 
heelthe  ^  health. 
heel 'tree'.  ?/.  Agric.  The  swin- 
gletree  of  a  harrow, 
heel  wedge  A  wedge  to  fasten 
h  colter  ;  also,  one  to  tighten  the 
heelring  of  a  scythe, 
heem'raad  ( D .  ham' rat'; 

Cape  D.  hem'-),  n. :  pi.  -ka- 
den  (-ra'den).  Sometimes,  in¬ 
correctly,  heem'raat'  or  even 
heem'rad  .  [D.  heem  village  4- 
raad  council,  councilor.)  In 
Holland,  and,  until  the  l!>th  cen¬ 
tury,  also  in  Cape  Colony,  a 
council  to  assist  a  local  magis¬ 
trate  in  the  government  of  rural 
districts  ;  hence,  also,  a  member 
of  such  a  council, 
heende.  4*  hend. 
heeng.  +  hinge. 


heep  4*  hip  [var.  of  heap  | 

heop.  Obs  or  Scot.  &  dial.  Eng.  | 

heer  4*  EAR,  ERE,  HA  IRE,  HER, 

higher,  hoar,  [hair,  here.) 

heer.  Obs.  or  dial.  Eng.  var.  of  | 

Heer  (D  har;  Cave  D.  her),  n. 

[D.]  Mr.  ;  Sir.  Cf.  Mynheer. 

heerd.  4*  herd. 

heerd  (herd),  pret.  fir  w.  p.  of 

hear.  Heard.  Dial.  V.  S. 

heerdis-  4*  hards. 

heere.  4*  haire,  hear,  here. 

heerehence.  4*  herehence. 

heer'en.  4*  hairen. 

heermele.  4*  hairmeal. 

heeron.  4*  heron. 

heerse.  4*  hearse. 

heer'y.  4*  hairy. 

heest.  4*  hest. 

heet.  Ohs.  pret  of  HICHT. 

heete.  4*  heat. 

heeth.  4*  heath. 

heeze  (hez),  r.  t.  [See  HOIST.] 

To  raise  ;  hoist.  Scot,  fir  Dial. 

hee'zie  (he'zY),  hee'zy,  n.  = 

heeze.  lr.  Sr  Scot. 

hef.  Obs.  pret.  of  heave. 

hefde.  4*  had. 

hefe.  4*  heave,  heavy. 

hefen.  +  heaven. 

hef'er  Heifer.  Ref.  Sp. 

hef'ful.  Dial.  var.  of’ in ckw all. 


heft.  Var.  of  haft. 

heft,  n.  [Cf.  haft  a  settled 

?lace.]  A  dwelling;  a  domicile- 
Mai.  Eng.  Sr  Scot, 
heft.  Obs.  pret.  &  p.  p.of  heave. 
heft,  v.  i.  To  dwell.  Scot.  — 
r.  t.  To  familiarize  or  accustom. 
Dial.  Eng  Sr  Scot. 
heft,  v.  t.  [Cf.  Norw.  dial,  hef- 
ta.]  To  retain  or  restrain. 
Chief  y  Dial.  Eng  Sf  Scot. 
hefte.  4*  had;  haft,  a  handle, 
heg.  4-  hag,  a  witch  ;  hedge. 
Heg'a-i(h*'g'fl-i;  he'gT),  or He'- 
ge<he'gg).  Bib.  [hagbekry.  1 
heg'ber-ry.  Dial.  Eng.  var.  of  I 
hege.  4*  hedge. 

He-ge'li-an-ize  (hJt-ga'IY-'In-Tz  : 
hf-ge'-),  v.  t.  Also  He'gel-ize 
(ha'gel-Tz).  To  bring  into  con¬ 
formity  with  Hegel's  philoso¬ 
phy  of  terminology  —  r.  i.  To 
imitate  Hegelian  ’  language  or 
thought. 

He'gel-lz'er  (ha'gel-Tz'6r)t  n. 
An  imitator  of  Hegel.  “The//e- 
gelizers  amongst  them  will  take 
high  ground  at  once,  and  say 
that  the  glory  and  beauty  of  the 
psychic  life  is  that  in  it  all  con¬ 
tradictions  find  their  reconcilia¬ 
tion.”  )Vm.  James. 


ale,  senate,  care,  Sm,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofa  ;  eve,  6vent,  find,  recent,  maker ;  Ice,  Ill ;  old,  Sbey,  orb,  6dd,  sSft,  connect ;  use,  unite,  urn,  up,  circus,  menii ; 
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heg  e-mon'lc  (hgj'e-w5u'Tk  ;  he'je- ;  cf.  hegemony  ),  heg  - 
e-mon'i-cal  (-i-krtl), a.  [Gr.  riyepoutKO1;.  See  hegemony.] 
Leading;  controlling;  ruling;  predominant. 
he-gem'O-ny  (he-jBm'6-nT  ;  hgj'g-mo-nT ;  he'je- ;  277  :  .some 
prefer  “hard”  g  {as  in  go),  of  ter  the  Greek),  n. ;  pi.  -nies 
(-niz).  [Gr.  ^ye/xoj/ia,  fr.  rjye/W  guide,  leader,  fr.  r)yeio6 ac 
to  go  before.]  Leadership  ;  preponderant  influence  or 
authority ;  —  usually  applied  to  the  relation  of  a  govern¬ 
ment  or  state  to  its  neighbors  or  confederates, 
heg'i-ra  (hBj'I-rd  ;  he-jl'rd;  277  :  the  first  is  etymologically 
the  correct  pron.,  but  the  second  is  much  more  widely  used 
both  popularly  and  among  scholars),  n.  Also  hejira.  [Ar. 
hijrah  flight.]  The  flight  of  Mohammed  from  Mecca,  a.  d. 
022  (subsequently  established  as  the  first  year  of  the  Mos¬ 
lem  era) ;  hence,  any  flight  or  exodus  regarded  as  like  that 
of  Mohammed.  See  Mohammedan  calendar. 
he  gu'men  (lie-gu'mgn),  n.  [Gr.  rjyovfj.evo<;,  p.  pr.  of 
hycLoOaL  to  lead.]  East.  Ch.  The  head  ot  a  religious  com¬ 
munity  ;  specif.,  in  a  monastery,  the  first  or  second  per¬ 
son  in  authority,  corresponding,  according  to  the  class,  to 
the  abbot  or  prior  of  the  Western  Church, 
he  gu'me-ne  (-me-ne),  n.  Also  he-gu'men-ess  (-men-es). 
[NL.,  fr.  Gr.  r\yovpevt\,  fern,  of  yyovpevos.  See  hegumen.] 
East.  Ch.  The  head  of  a  nunnery,  corresponding  to  the 
abbess  or  prioress  of  the  Western  Church. 

Heh'ner  val  ue  (ha'ner).  Anal.  Chern.  A  number  express¬ 
ing  the  percentage  of  insoluble  fatty  acids  in  an  oil  or  fat. 
It  is  usually  95  to  97,  but  for  butter  fat,  coconut  oil,  palm- 
nut  oil,  and  croton  oil  it  is  somewhat  lower. 

Het'del  berg'  Cat'e  chism  (hl'd^l-bGrg' ;  Ger.  -hgrK'). 
Also  Heidelberg  Confession.  A  standard  catechism  of 
the  Reformed  Church  drawn  up  at  Heidelberg  by  Caspar 
Olevianus  and  Zacharias  Ursinus,  and  revised  by  the  Synod 
of  Dort.  It  appeared  in  1563. 

heif'er  (lieFer),  n.  [ME.  hay  fare,  AS.  heahfore,  heafore  ; 
of  uncertain  origin.]  1.  A  young  cow ;  a  cow  that  has 
not  had  a  calf. 

2.  A  female  terrapin.  U.  S. 

heigh  (hi ;  ha),  inter j.  An  exclamation  used  to  attract  at¬ 
tention,  to  encourage,  to  express  exultation,  etc. ;  hey. 
heigh'— ho'  (lii'ho'  ;  ha'lio'  ;  277  :  the  accentuation  and  in¬ 
tonation  vary  with  the  meaning),  inierj.  An  exclamation 
of  surprise  or  joy  :  also,  as  when  uttered  in  sighing  or 
yawning,  one  of  dejection,  uneasiness,  weariness,  etc. 
height  (hit),  n.  Also  hlghth  (hittli),  the  older  form,  now 
rare  in  literary  use,  but  often  preserved  in  colloquial  or  il¬ 
literate  speech.  [ME.  heighte,  heghl,  heighthe,  AS.  hxehcSu, 
heahSu,  hehdu,  fr.  heah  high  ;  akin  to  D.  hoogte,  Sw.  hojd, 
Dan.  hoide,  Icel.  hwLS ,  Goth,  hauhipa.  See  high.]  1.  The 
condition  of  being  high;  elevated  point  or  position. 

Behold  the  height  of  the  stars,  how  high  they  are  !  Job  xxii.  12. 

2.  The  distance  to  which  anything  rises  above  its  foot, 
above  that  on  which  it  stands,  above  the  earth,  the  level  of 
the  sea,  or  the  horizon;  altitude;  specif.,  the  measure 
upward  from  a  surface,  as  the  floor  or  the  ground,  of  a 
man  or  an  animal ;  stature. 

[Goliath’s]  height  was  six  cubits  and  a  span.  1  Sam.  xvii  4. 

3.  a  Arch.  Of  an  arch,  the  vertical  distance  between  the 
springing  line  and  the  highest  point  in  the  intrados ;  the 
rise,  b  Mach.  Of  a  pendulum  governor,  the  vertical  dis¬ 
tance  between  the  join  of  the  ball  centers  and  the  intersec¬ 
tion  of  the  axes  of  the  suspending  rods  with  the  spindle  axis. 

4.  Degree  of  latitude  ;  also,  position  off  a  coast.  Obs. 

5.  That  which  is  elevated  ;  an  eminence  ;  a  hill  or  moun¬ 
tain  ;  also,  Obs.,  the  heavens. 

6.  Elevation  in  quality  or  excellence  of  any  kind,  as  in 
power,  learning,  arts  :  also,  Obs.,  an  advanced  degree  of 
social  rank  or  distinction. 

Measure  your  mind’s  height  by  the  shade  it  cast6.  R.  Browning. 

He  affects,  past  all  men,  height.  Chapman. 

7.  Hauteur;  also,  magnanimity.  Obs.  or  Archaic. 

8.  Highest  part;  summit;  hence,  utmost  degree;  extreme 
limit;  as,  the  height  of  a  fever,  passion,  folly,  a  tempest. 

9  Phon.  Of  a  vowel,  the  relative  degree  in  which  the 
active  part  of  the  tongue  is  approximated  to  the  palate  in 
articulating  the  sound.  See  Guide  to  Pron.,  §§  42,  43. 
Syn.  —  Height,  altitude,  elevation.  Height* is  the  gen¬ 
eral  term  ;  altitude  suggests  great  or  lofty  height  or  (esp.) 
position  above  a  given  level,  or  in  the  air  ;  eleVation  sug¬ 
gests  esp.  height  to  which  something  is  regarded  as  raisea  ; 
both  altitude  and  elevation  apply  to  height  as  determined 
or  reckoned  by  angular  measurement ;  as,  the  height  (not 
altitude)  of  a  candlestick,  of  a  man,  of  a  tree  ;  the  height 
(or  altitude)  of  a  mountain ;  the  altitude  of  the  clouds ; 
the  altitude  of  a  planet ;  at  a  dizzy  height ;  the  rarity  of  the 
air  at  high  altitudes  ;  snow  still  lay  on  the  higher  eleva¬ 
tions;  the  balloon  reached  its  highest  elevation  (or  alti¬ 
tude)  at  noon  ;  the  elevation  (or  altitude)  of  the  pole.  Fig., 
height  suggests  exalted  position  or  the  highest  or  extreme 
point;  elevation,  loftiness  or  dignity;  attitude  is  less  fre¬ 


quently  fig. ;  as,  “  the  height  of  this  great  argument  ”  I 
{Milton)',  th  e  height  of  folly,  of  the  fashion;  elevation  of 
style,  of  character,  of  mood;  “the  altitude  of  his  virtue”  I 
( Shak .).  See  high,  raise. 

height  index  of  cranium.  --  vertical  index.  —  h.  to  paper. 

Print.  See  type.  —  on  h.,  aloft ;  also,  aloud.  Obs. 
height  board.  Stair  Building.  A  board  used  to  gauge  the 
height  of  risers,  etc. 

height'en  (hit',u),  v.  t.  ;  heightened  (-'nd)  :  heighten¬ 
ing.  1.  To  make  high  ;  to  raise  higher ;  to  elevate. 

2.  To  carry  forward;  to  advance;  augment;  intensify; 
hence,  to  render  more  conspicuous  ;  as,  to  heighten  virtue 
or  crime ;  specif.,  to  render  more  luminous ;  as,  to  height- 

|  en  a  tint.  “  To  heighten  our  confusion.”  Addison. 

3.  To  raise  in  emotion  ;  to  exalt  or  elate.  Obs. 

'  Syn .  —  See  raise. 

height'en,  v.  i.  To  rise  in  height ;  to  increase  ;  augment.  ! 
Keim'dall  (ham'dal),  Heim'dallr  (ham'dal’r),  n.  Also, 
less  correctly,  Heimdal.  [Icel.  Heimdalr.~\  Teut.  Myth. 
The  warder  of  Asgard,  who  dwells  at  the  upper  end  of  Bi¬ 
frost.  He  can  see  a  hundred  leagues  by  day  or  by  night, 
can  hear  the  grass  and  a  sheep’s  wool  grow,  and  needs  less 
sleep  than  a  bird.  At  the  approach  of  Ragnarok  he  sum¬ 
mons  the  gods  by  blowing  the  Gjallarhorn,  and  at  the  end 
of  the  world  Loki  and  he  kill  each  other.  In  the  Edda  he  is 
represented  as  wandering  on  earth  to  found  among  men  the 
classes  of  servants,  freemen,  nobles,  and  kings.  See  2Esir. 
hei'nous  (ha'ims),  a.  [ME.  heynous ,  OF.  hainos  hateful,  F. 
haineux ,  fr.  OF.  ha'ine  hate,  F.  haine ,  fr.  hair  to  hate  ;  of 
German  origin.  See  hate.]  1.  Hateful;  hatefully  bad; 
flagrant ;  odious  ;  atrocious  ;  giving  great  offense. 

It  were  most  heinous  and  accursed  sacrilege.  Hooker. 
2.  Obs.  a  Grievous,  b  Malicious. 

Syn.  —  Monstrous,  flagitious,  atrocious.  See  flagrant. 

—  hei'nous-ly,  adv.  —  hei'nous-ness,  n. 
heir  (Sr),  n.  [ME.  heir,  eir,  hair,  OF.  heir,eir ,  F.  hoir,  L. 
heres;  of  uncertain  origiu.  Cf.  hereditary,  heritage.] 

1.  One  who  inherits,  or  is  entitled  to  succeed  to  the  pos¬ 
session  of,  any  property  after  the  death  of  its  owner  (see 
inheritance)  ;  specif.  :  a  At  the  English  Common  Law, 
the  one  in  whom  the  fee  of  the  real  property  of  an  intestate 
is  vested  at  his  death  by  operation  of  law,  called  legal  heir 
or  heir  at  law.  and  distinguished  from  those  who  take  it 
by  will  (devisees),  by  courtesy,  or  by  right  of  dower,  and 
from  those  who  take  the  personal  estate,  whether  legatees 
or  next  of  kin  taking  by  succession. 

Unless  the  contrary  be  clear  from  the  context  the  word  heirs 
and  heirs  of  the  body  are  to  be  construed  as  words  of  limitation 
and  not  of  purchase  (cf.  fee);  but  where  it  is  clear  from  the  con¬ 
text  that  the  term  is  used  as  a  word  of  purchase,  or  where,  us  in 
some  States  of  the  United  States,  the  rule  ha6  been  changed  by 
statute,  heirs  will  be  construed  as  a  word  of  purchase. 

135  111.  H) ;  201  Pa.  201 . 

The  word  heir  has  a  technical  significance,  and.  when  uncon¬ 
trolled  by  the  context,  designates  tne  person  appointed  by  law  to 
succeed  to  the  real  estate  in  question  in  ease  of  mtestaev. 

S8  lli.  251  :  127  ‘.V.  Y.  100 

The  word  heirs  must  be  regarded  as  a  word  of  limitation,  un¬ 
less  the  superadded  words  make  it  clear  that  the  testator  em¬ 
ployed  it  in  a  different  sense  from  that  annexed  to  it  by  the  law. 

109  hut.  476 

b  Civil  Law.  The  lieres,  or  universal  successor  of  a  de¬ 
ceased  person,  whether  by  operation  of  law  or  by  a  will, 
succeeding  originally  to  both  his  rights  and  his  liabilities. 
See  heres.  c  In  modern  civil  codes  based  upon  the  civil 
law,  as  in  Europe,  the  person  who  succeeds  to  the  (entire) 
estate  of  a  person  by  operation  of  law  or  by  testament,  with 
a  right  of  renunciation,  and  usually  a  right  of  entry  with 
the  *4  benefit  of  inventory.”  d  Scots  Laic.  Specif.,  the  per¬ 
son  in  whom  by  operation  of  law  the  heritable  estate  and 
part  or  all  of  the  movables  of  a  decedent  is  vested  upon 
his  decease,  called  legal  heir  or  heir  at  law  ;  also,  one  taking 
heritable  property  by  destination,  oi,  one  who  succeeds 
only  to  movable  estate,  e  Loosely,  any  person  taking  more 
or  less  of  the  property  of  a  deceased  person,  whether  by 
operation  of  law,  by  virtue  of  a  will,  or  in  any  of  various 
other  ways,  —  the  persons  intended  by  the  word  heir  being 
determined  from  the  intent,  as  shown  by  the  context,  in¬ 
cluding,  besides  other  occasional  senses :  issue,  children, 
or  descendants,  as  in  a  will  (73  Ind.  412,  41 G)  or  deed  (132 
III .  494) ;  collateral  heirs  or  parents  (102  Pa.  581,  583 ;  15G 
N.  Y.  181);  devisees  or  legatees  (106  A  la.  279) ;  distribu¬ 
tees  (152  Mass.  457) ;  legal  representative  (64  N.  H.  36) ; 
next  of  kin  (145  N.  1”.  Ill  ;  62  N.  J.  Eg.  532). 

2.  One  who  receives  or  is  entitled  to  receive  any  endow¬ 
ment  or  quality  from  a  parent,  or  predecessor  ;  one  to 
whom  something  should  come;  the  rightful  future  recipient 
or  possessor  ;  as,  the  heir  of  one’s  reputation  or  virtues. 

And  I  his  heir  in  misery  alone.  Pope 

3.  That  which  is  produced  ;  offspring  ;  product.  Obs.  Shak. 
heir  apparent.  Laic,  an  heir  whose  right  is  indefeasible  if 
he  survives  the  ancestor;  —  in  distinction  from  heir  pre¬ 


sumptive.  See  also  apparency,  jus  deliberandi.  —  heir 
general,  an  heir  at  law.  —  h.  of  inventory,  Scots  Law,  a  ben¬ 
eficiary  heir.  —  heir  ot  line,  Scots  Laic,  an  heir  at  law.  —  h. 
of  provision,  Scots  Law,  an  heir  by  destination  (which  see).— 
h.  of  the  body,  an  heir  who  is  in  the  direct  line  of  descent. 

—  h-  portioner,  Scots  Law,  one  of  two  or  more  female  heirs 
taking  in  default  of  male  heirs.  Those  in  the  same  degree 
of  relationship  inherit  equally,  and  their  descendants  take 
per  stirpes.  —  h.  presumptive*  one  who,  if  the  ancestor 
should  die  immediately,  would  be  his  heir,  but  whose  right 
to  the  inheritance  may  be  defeated  by  the  birth  of  a  nearer 
relative,  or  by  some  other  contingency.  Cf .  heir  apparent. 

—  h.  whatsoever,  Scots  Law,  an  heir  at  law. 

heir  (Sr),  v.  t. ;  heired  (Srd)  ;  heir'ing.  To  inherit. 

Although  he  heir  the  fortune  of  the  earth.  G.  E.  Woodberry. 
heir'dom  (Sr'd&m),  n.  State  or  dignity  of  an  heir ;  suc¬ 
cession  by  inheritance  ;  an  inheritance, 
heir'ess  (&r'6s),_w.  A  female  heir. 

heir'loom'  (Sr'loom'),  n.  [ heir  -f-  loom ,  in  its  earlier  sense 
of  implement,  tool.  See  loom  the  frame.]  Any  furniture, 
movable,  or  personal  chattel,  which  by  law,  special  cus¬ 
tom,  will,  or  settlement  descends  to  the  heir  along  with  the 
inheritance  ;  hence,  any  piece  of  personal  property  owned 
by  a  family  for  several  generations.  The  former  “  heir¬ 
ship  movables  ”  (which  see)  of  Scots  law  were  much  like 
the  heirlooms  of  the  early  English  law  (see  1st  cit.,  below). 

There  are  [in  the  14th  century]  many  traces  of  local  customs 
which  under  the  name  of  “  principals  ”  or  “  heirlooms  ”  will  give 
him  [the  heirl  various  chattels,  not  merely  his  ancestor's  sword 
and  hauberk,  but  the  best  chattels  of  every  kind.  Pollock  if  Mait. 

Attempts  to  introduce  the  law  of  heirlooms  into  Scotland  have 
met  with  indifferent  success.  Er skive's  Principles. 

helr'ship  (Sr'shTp),  n.  State,  character,  or  privileges  of  an 
heir  ;  right  of  inheriting  ;  inheritance, 
heirship  movables  Scots  Laic.  Certain  movables  (the 
best  of  certain  kinds)  which  certain  heirs  were  formerly 
entitled  to  take,  besides  the  heritable  estate.  Under  31  <v 
32  Viet.  c.  101  (1868)  they  go  like  other  movables  to  the 
executry.  Cf.  heirloom. 

Hel  (li£l),  n.  AlsoHel'a  (ligl'a).  [Icel.  Hel.)  Norse  Myth. 
Daughter  of  Loki,  goddess  of  the  dead  and  queen  of  the 
lower  world.  Her  dwelling  was  under  one  of  the  roots  of 
the  sacred  ash  tree  Yggdrasill.  The  underworld  itself  (the 
abode  of  the  dead,  comparable  to  the  Greek  Hades)  was 
also  called  Hel,  Niflhel,  the  abode  of  the  damned,  being 
only  a  restricted  region  (comparable  to  Tartarus).  See 
Nine  Worlds,  Ragnarok,  Yggdrasill. 
hel'co-.  A  combining  form  from  Greek  eAxos,  festering 
wound,  ulcer. 

hel'coid  (hgl'koid),  a  [helco-  -f  -oid.~\  Med.  Ulcerous, 
hel'co-plas'ty  (liBl'ko-plSs'tT),  n.  [ helco -  -f --plasty.')  Med. 

Repair  of  lesions  made  by  ulcers,  e6p.  by  a  plastic  operation. 
hel-CO'sis  (hBl-ko'sTs),  n.  [NL..  fr.  Gr.  eAxwor?,  fr.  «A xo* 
ulcer.]  Med.  Ulceration. — hel-cot'ic  (-kbt'ik),  a. 
Hel'en  (liBl'Sn)  )  n.  [F.  Helene ,  or  L.  Helena,  fr.  Gr. 
Hel'e-na  (hBl'e-na)  I  'EAeVrj.  Cf.  Ellen.]  Fern.  prop, 
name.  L.  Helena  (hSl'e-nd) ;  F.  Helene  { a'ISn') ;  It.  Elena 
(a'la-na) ;  Sp.  Helena,  Elena  (a-la'na) ;  Pg.  Helena  (a- 
la'na),  G.  Helena  (hSl'5-na),  Helene  (hS-la'ne) ;  D.  Helena 
(bSl'B-na).  —  Dim.  Nell ,  Nelly. 

Helen  of  Troy,  in  Greek  legend,  the  beautiful  sister  of  the 
Dioscuri,  and  wife  of  Menelaus,  King  of  Sparta.  She  was 
carried  off  to  Troy  by  Paris,  this  action  causing  the  Trojan 
War.  After  the  fall  of  Troy  she  returned  to  Menelaus. 
Poets  of  all  ages  have  made  her  the  ideal  of  womanly 
beauty.  See  Paris  ;  cf.  Deiphobus. 

Hel'e-na  (hgl'e-ua),  n.  a  The  heroine  of  Shakespeare’s 
“  All  ’8  Well  that  Ends  Well,”  in  love  with  Bertram,  who 
marries  her  against  his  will  and  leaves  her,  but  is  finally 
won  back,  b  In  Shakespeare’s  “  Midsummer  Night’s 
Dream,”  a  young  lady  of  Athens  in  love  with  Demetrius, 
hel'e-nin  (hel'e-ntn),  n.  Chem.  A  white  crystalline  neu¬ 
tral  substance,  C,.H80,  with  a  slightly  bitter  taste,  found 
in  the  root  of  the  elecampane  {Inula  helenium). 
he-le'ni-oid  (h£-le'nT-oid),  a.  [Helenium  -j-  -oid.)  Bot.  Per¬ 
taining  to,  or  resembling,  Helenium  or  the  Helenioideie. 
He  le'ni  oi'de  ®  (-oi'de-e),  n.  pi.  [NL.]  Bot.  A  subfam¬ 
ily  of  asteraceous  plants,  mostly  American,  typified  by 
Helenium,  having  lieterogamous  radiate  heads,  the  stylo 
branches  truncate  or  with  hairy  tips,  the  receptacle  naked. 
He  le'ni  um  (hS-le'nT-am),  n.  [L.,  a  plant,  perh.  elecam¬ 
pane,  Gr.  ekiviov,  perh.  fr.  'EAe^  Helen.]  Bot.  A  genus 
of  American  asteraceous  herbs  with  heads  of  yellow-rayed 
flowers  having  the  branches  of  the  style  truncate.  Several 
species,  as  H.  tenuif oleum  and  H.  autumnale,  the  sneeze- 
weeds,  are.  troublesome  weeds. 

Hel'e-nus  (hSl'B-n&s),  n.  [L.,  fr.  Gr.  *  EAepo«r.]  In  Greek 
legend,  a  Trojan  prince,  a  son  of  Priam  and  Hecuba,  gifted 
with  prophecy.  He  is  captured  by  the  Greeks,  and  Odys¬ 
seus  compels  him  to  reveal  the  means  by  which  Troy  may 
be  taken.  After  the  fall  of  Troy  Neoptolemus  gives  him 
Andromache  to  wife  and  makes  him  his  successor  In  Epirus. 


heg'e-mon'ic,/?.  The  hegemonic 

part  or  principle, 
he-gem'o-nist  (hf-jem'o-nYst  ; 
cf.  hegemony),  u.  A  follower 
or  advocate  of  hegemony, 
hegge.  4  egg;  hag,  a'  witch; 

HEDGE. 

heg'ger-bald/,  n.  Lean  or  lank 
one  :  —  in  contempt.  Obs.  Scot. 
heg'gle  (h6g'’l).  Dial.  var.  of 

HAGGLE. 

heg'gle-de-peg',  n.  A  term  of 
contempt.  Obs. 

hegh.  -[-HEIGH,  HEY,  HIE,  HIGH, 
heght.  4-  HEIGHT, 
beght  ( Scot.  h£xt).  Obs.  or  Scot, 
var.  of  HIGHT,  HEIGHT, 
heg'leek  (hBg'lekO,  n.  Bot. 
Corrupt,  of  hajii.i.i. 
he-gu'me-noB  (he-gu'mf-nCs), 
tl.  =  HEGUMEN. 

heh.  4  high. 
hehte.  Obs.  pret.  of  hioht. 
he'-huck'le-ber/ry,  n.  The  iron- 
wood  of  the  southern  United 
States  ( Cgrilla  racemiflora). 
hel.  •f*  HAY,  HEY,  HIGH. 

hei'an  (ha'ou),  n.  [Hawaiian.] 
A  Hawaiian  temple. 

H.  E.  I.  C.  Abbr.  Honorable 
East  India  Company, 
heich,  heicht  (Scot,  hex,  heKt). 
Obe.  or  Scot.  Si  dial.  Eng.  vars. 

of  II IGH,  HEIGHT. 

H.  E.  I.  C.  N.  Abbr.  Honorable 
East  India  Company  Navv. 

H-  E.  I.  C.  S.  yJW>r!  Honorable 
East  India  Company’s  Service, 
held.  •[•  heed,  ti. 
held  (hed).  Scot.  &  dial.  Eng. 
var.  of  head. 


-held.  +  -head. 

heidle.  +  heddle.  [ditk.  I 
Hei'duc. Hei'duk.  Vars.ofHAi-| 
heier.  heir,  higher. 
heif.  +  heave. 
heif'er-hood.  u_.  Sec  -hood. 
heigh  (Scot.  hex).  Obs.  or  Scot. 

dial.  Eng.  var.  of  high. 
heigh 'dayq  ha'-),  n.  =  heyday. 
heighe.  +  hie. 
heigh'fer.  +  heifer. 
heigh'nous.  -j*  heinous. 
height  (hat ;  at).  Dial.  Eng. 
var.  of  EAT,  HA  IT. 
height  (hit),  v.  t.  To  heighten. 
Ohs.  or  R.  [  R</.  Sp*  | 

height 'end  (-’nd).  Heightened.! 
height'en-er,  //.  One  that 
heightens, 
heih.  •[•  high. 
heihte.  +  eight. 
heil.  +  hail,  heel. 
heil'a-mon,  etc.  Vars.  of  hiela- 
M  AN,  etc.  [HI  ELD.  I 

heild.  Obs.  or  dial.  Eng.  var.  of  | 
heild.  Obs.  pret.  of  hold. 
heild,  v.  t.  tf  i.  [See  hem:,  r. '.] 
To  shield  :  hide  :  protect.  Obs. 
II  Heil  dir  im  Sie'ger  kranz'  (hTl 
der  tm  ze'g^r-krants').  [G.] 
Lit.,  Hail  to  thee  in  the  con¬ 
queror’s  wreath  ;  —  the  Prussian 
national  hymn, 
heile.  +  hail,  heal,  hele. 
hellefol.  i*  healful. 
heilesum.  +  hkalsome 
belli.  +  heal,  heel,  hele. 
heilse.  f  hailse. 
heily,  a.  Proud  :  haughty.  Obs. 
Hei'mi-a  (hT'mT-a),  n.  [NL.. 
alter  Ludwig  Heim ,  German 


botanist.]  Bot.  A  genus  of  lyth- 

raceous  shrubs  consisting  of 
two  Mexican  and  South  Ameri¬ 
can  species,  having  small  flow¬ 
ers  in  axillary  clusters  11. 
safiri folia,  is  the  hanchinol. 
hei'min'  (ha'mTn'),  n.  [.Jap.  ; 
hei  common  4-  min  people.]  In 
Japanese  society,  tne  common 
people,  or  peasantry,  laborers, 
and  traders.  Cf.  xwazoxu. 
heimsokn.  ^  hamesucxen. 

[  ii  Heim'weh' (hTm'va')i  "•  [G.] 

|  Homesickness.  [hynk. 

hein.  Obs.  or  dial.  Eng.  var.  of  | 
||  hein  (&n),  mterj.  [F.]  An 
exclamation  of  surprise,  in¬ 
quiry,  deference,  or  satisfaction, 
heind.  4  hend. 
heintz'ite  (hlnts'It),  n.  [After 
Wm.  II.  Heintz  of  Halle,  Ger.] 
Min.  A  colorless  or  white  hy¬ 
drous  borate  of  magnesium  and 
potassium.  H.,  4-5.  Sp.  gr.,  2.13. 
heir.  4  hair,  her,  here. 
heir.  Scot.  var.  of  hear. 
heird.  +  herd. 
heire.  4  ha  ire,  hear,  here. 
heir'ess-dom  (dr'es-dam), 

See  -dom. 

heir  'ess- hood,  n.  See -hood. 
heir'ess  ship,  n.  See  -shif. 
heireve.  4  hair  if. 
heir'leBB,  <>.  See  -less. 
heir'ly.  4  herely. 
heironsew.  4  HERON  SEW. 
heiroun.  -J*  heron. 
heir'achip.  +  hership. 

I  heis.  Obs.  or  Scot,  for  heeze. 
j  heist.  +  hest. 

!  heisugge.  4  haysuck. 


heit.  -f  hight,  hot. 

heit  (het).  Scot.  var.  of  heat. 
heit.  Obs.  or  dial.  Eng.  for  ha  it 
heith.  +  highth. 
hei'-ti'ki  (ha'te'ke),  n  [Maori  ] 
A  greenstone  charm  represent¬ 
ing  the  first  man,  worn  by  the 
Maoris.  New  Zealand. 
helve.  *1*  heave. 
heivol,  a.  High;  haughty.  Obs 
heiward.  +  h  ayward.  * 
heiye.  •[•  awe. 
hel'i-ra.  Var.  of  hegira. 
hek  +  heck. 

Hek'a-te,  u.  See  Hecate. 
heka-tom-bai'on  (hPk'd-tbm- 
bT'On).  Var.  of  hecatombjeon. 
hek^-tom'pe-don.  Var.of  heca- 
tompedon. 
heke.  4  exe. 
hek '111.  •[*  HECKLE, 
he-kis' to- therm  (hf-kls'tfi- 
thflrm),  n.  [Gr.  TjKurrog  least  -4- 
Oep/xy  heat.]  Bot.  A  plant  thriv¬ 
ing  with  a  minimum  of  heat,  as 
alpine  species.  Obs.  or  R. 
hekk-.  For  words  beginning  in 
hekk-,  6ee  those  in  heck-. 
hekke.  4  heck. 
hekle.  4  heckle. 
heklit.  a.  ?  Having  a  hecklelike 
fringe.  Obs.  Scot. 
hek'to-.  See  hecto-. 
hek 'tare,  hek'to-gram.  hek'to- 
graph,  hek'to-lUter,  hek'to- 
me'ter.  Vars.  of  hectare,  etc. 
hel.  4  heal,  hill,  n. 
hel.  Obs.  or  Scot.  &  dial.  Eng.  var. 
of  hele.  [of  hell. I 

hel.  Obs.,  dial.  Eng.,  or  ref.  sp.  | 


Hel  Abbr.  Helvetia. 

He'lah  ( he'la).  Bib. 

He'lam  (he'ldm).  Bib. 
Hel'a-mya  (hBl'd-mTs),  n  [NL.; 
Gr.  eAAo?  fawn  -f  ftO?  mouse.] 
Zobl.  Syn.  of  Pedetf.s. 
heland.  ^  highland.  [ Obs. I 
helas .  inter  j.  [F.  h4las.~\  Alas.  | 
Hel'bah  (hel' Da).  Jiib. 
hel'beh  ( hCl'bf),  n.  [ Ar.  hulbah 
fenugreek.]  The  seeds  of  fenu¬ 
greek.  Egypt. 

Hel 'bon  (h51'b5n).  Bib. 
Hel-chi'ah  (hBl-kl'd),  or  Hel- 
chi'as  (-as).  Var.  of  Hilkiaii. 
Bib. 

Hel-ci'a  (-sT'a),  -ci'aa  (-&&).  1>. 
Bib. 

hel-col'o-gy  (hBl-k81'fi-jT),  w. 
[helco-  4-  - logy .1  Medical  science 
which  treats  oi  ulcers 
held.  4  eld,  n.  if  a  ;  heild; 
hold  :  yield.  [hi eld.  I 

held.  Obs.  or  dial.  Eng.  var.  of  | 
held,  pret.  i r  ».  p.  of  hold. 
held,  n.  [AS.  helde,  hyldo.) 
Grace;  loyalty;  allegiance.  Obs. 
Hel  'da-1  ( hBl'dft-I ;  hCl'dT).  Bib. 
helde.  4  hi  eld. 
hel 'der,  adv.  [Cf.  Icel.  held,-.] 
Rather  ;  more.  Obs ■  or  Dial. 
Eng . 

Hel  der-ber'gi-anOiifl'dSr-hOr'- 
jT-rtn),  a.  [From  Helderbergs . 
range  of  hills  in  New  York.] 
Geo/.  Designating  a  subdivision 
of  the  Lower  Devonian  (some¬ 
times  regarded  as  Upper  Siluri¬ 
an)  in  the  eastern  United  States. 
—  HeFder-ber'gi-an,  n. 


held'ing.  4  wilding.  [iieel.I 

hele.  4  aisle,  hale,  heal, 
hele,  heal  (hel),  v.  t.  IAS.  Man, 
and  heliau ,  akin  to  D.  helen, 
OHG.  helan,  G.  hehlen,  L. 
celare.  See  hell;  cf.  conceal.] 
Obs.  or  Dial.  1.  Toconceal;  to 
keen  secret. 

2.  To  cover  over,  as  a  roof  with 
tiles  or  seed  with  earth;  — usu¬ 
ally  with  in. 

hele,  ii.  Cover;  also,  Obs..  a  lad¬ 
ing  place. 

heleand.  4  highland. 

He'leb  (he'lcb).  He'led  i  he'- 
l.'d),  He'lek  (he'lfik),  He'lek- 
ites  ( -T t s ) .  Bib. 
heleles.  4  wealless. 

Ile'lem  (he'lem).  Bib. 

Hel'e-na  (hBl'G-nd),  n.  [L., 
Helen,  Gr  'EA evr),  the  sister  of 
Castor  and  Pollux  (see  Dioscu¬ 
ri);  cf.  Gr.  ehei'Tj  torch.  L.  He¬ 
lena  also  meant  a  single  star  ap¬ 
pearing  to  mariners:  regarded  as 
an  unfavorable  prognostic:  cf. 
Sp.  helena .]  A  single  St.  Elmo's 
light.  See  under  saint.  Obs. 
Hel'en  flow'er (flou'Cr).  A  plant 
of  the  genus  Helenium. 
HeUe-och'a-ria  (hBKB-hk'd-rls), 
//.  Bat.  Var.  of  Eleochakis. 
He'leph  ( he'lef).  Bib. 
hel 'e-pole  (hSl'P-p5l),  v.  [F. 
lUWpole,  L.  helepol  i  s,  G  r. 
eA«7roAis;  eAecPto  take  -ptroAt? 
city.]  A  besieging  engine,  usu¬ 
ally  a  tower  covering  a  batter¬ 
ing-ram.  used  in  ancient  times, 
hel'er  (hel'Sr),  n.  [See  hele.] 


food,  foot ;  out,  oil ;  chair ;  go  ;  sing,  iqk  ;  ^ben,  thin ;  nature,  verdure  (250) ;  K  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144) ;  boN  ;  yet ;  zh  =  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Guide. 

Full  explanations  of  Abbreviations,  Signs,  etc.,  immediately  precede  the  Vocabulary. 
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HELIOTROPY 


heli-ao  (he'lT-£k),  he  ll'a  cal  (he-lFd-kfil),  a.  [Gr.  rjAia/co? 
of  the  sun,  fr.  rjAio*  sun  :  cf.  F.  hHiaque.]  Astron.  Pert, 
to,  or  near,  the  sun  ;  —  said  esp.  of  the  last  setting  of  a 
star  before,  aud  its  first  rising  after,  invisibility  due  to  con¬ 
junction  with  the  sun.  —  heliac,  or  heliacal,  cycle.  =  solar 
cycle.  —  h.  year.  =  canicular  year. 

—  he-li'a-cal-ly,  adv. 

Hel  i-am'plio  ra  (hSl'T-Sm'fS-rd),  n.  [NL.  ;  Gr.  khiaaeiv 
to  roll  4“  L-  amphora  an  amphora.]  Bot.  A  genus  of  sarra- 
ceniaceous  plants,  consisting  of  a  single  species,  H.  nutans, 
the  South  American  pitcher  plant,  native  of  the  mountains 
of  British  Guiana.  It  bears  amphora-like  leaves  and  a 
scape  of  nodding  pink  or  white  fiowers. 
he  li  an  tha'ceous  (he'li-Sn-tlia'shws),  a.  [Helianthus  -\- 
- aceous.]  Bot.  Pertaining  or  related  to  the  genus  Helian- 
thus  or  the  Helianthoideae. 

He  li  an'the-mum  (-5n'the-mwm),  n.  [NL.  ;  helio -  -j-  Gr. 
avOey-ov  fiower.]  Bot.  A  large  and  widely  distributed  ge¬ 
nus  of  cistaceous  herbs  or  underslirubs  having  rather  broad 
leaves  and  showy  yellow  flowers  with  fugacious  petals  and 
a  3-valved  capsule.  Smaller  apetalous  flowers  are  often 
present.  See  frostweed. 

He  li  an  thoi'de  <©  (-5n-thoi'de-e),  n.  pi.  [NL.  ;  Helian- 
thus  -oid.]  Bot.  A  subfamily  of  asteraceous  plants, 

typified  by  Helianthus,  and  distinguished  mainly  by  the 
chaffy  receptacle  and  by  the  pappus,  which  is  never  plu¬ 
mose.  It  includes  over  150  genera  of  wide  distribution. 
He'll-an'thus  (-Sn'tlvws),  n.  [NL. ;  helio -  4-  -anthus.]  Bot. 
A  large  American  genus  of  tall  asteraceous  herbs,  the  sun¬ 
flowers,  having  heads  with  purple  or  yellow  discoid  flowers 
and  showy  yellow  sterile  rays.  H.  annuus  is  the  garden 
sunflower.  Also  (7.  c.],  a  plant  of  this  genus.  See  sun¬ 
flower,  Jerusalem  artichoke. 
he'll-ast  (he'll-ast),  n.  [Gr.  TjAtacrrqs,  fr.  r)\id£e(rnai  to  sit 
in  the  court  called  qhtaia.]  Gr.  Antiq.  A  dicast.  — he'li- 
as'tic  (-Ss'tTk),  a. 

hel'i  cal  (h51'T-kal),  a.  [From  helix.]  Of  or  pertaining 
to,  or  in  the  form  of,  a  helix  ;  spiral.  —  hel'i-cal-ly,  adv. 
helical  gear,  Mach.,  a  screw  wheel  or  gear.  Hence  :  helical 
gearing.  —  h.  tube,  Cycle  Manuf.,  a  tube  formed  of  a  steel 
strip  wound  in  a  helix  round  a  cylinder,  the  edges  after¬ 
wards  being  brazed.  —  h.  wheel.  =  screw  wheel. 

Hel'i  chry 'sum  (h§l'i-kri'swm),  n.  [L.,  the  marigold,  fr. 
Gr.  k\i 'xpv<ros  a  kind  of  plant.]  Bot.  A  large  genus  of 
mostly  African  aud  Australian  asteraceous  plants,  with 
flower  heads  having  shining  white,  yellow,  or  sometimes 
reddish,  scarious  involucres  which  retain  their  color  when 
dried,  the  plants  being  cultivated  as  “  everlastings.”  Also 
(7.  c.],  a  plant  of  this  genus. 

hel'i  cine  (hSl'T-sTn  ;  -sin),  a.  Anal,  a  Curled  ;  spiral ;  heli¬ 
coid  ;  —  designating  specif,  certain  small  arteries  of  the 
penis,  b  Pertaining  to  the  helix  of  the  ear. 
hel'i-CO-  (hel'T-ko-).  A  combining  form  from  Greek  «Ai£, 
eAiKOf,  helix ,  spiral. 

hel'i-CO-graph' (-graf'),  n.  [helico-  4~  -graph. ]  An  instru¬ 
ment  for  drawing  spiral  lines  on  a  plane, 
hel'i-cold  (-koid),a.  [Gr.  khtKoet&rjs ;  eAi£,  -uco?,  spiral  + 
tlSoc  shape  :  cf.  F.  helicoide.  See  helix.]  Spiral ;  curved, 
as  the  spire  of  a  univalve  shell;  specif.,  Zool .,  shaped 
like  a  snail  shell ;  pert,  to,  or  resembling,  the  genus  Helix. 
helicoid  cyme.  =  bostryx.  —  h.  parabola.  Math.,  the  shape 
assumed  by  a  parabola,  or  the  curve  formed  by  the  upper 
ends  of  its  ordinates,  when  its  plane  is  deformed  by  wrap¬ 
ping  its  axis  along  a  circle  round  a  circular  cylinder, 
hel'i-coid,  n.  Geom.  Any  of  several  screw-shaped  sur¬ 
faces:  a  Developable  helicoid,  a  surface  whose  generatrix 
constantly  touches  a  fixed  helix,  b  Oblique  helicoid,  a 
warped  surface  whose  generatrix  glides  along  a  fixed  helix 
at  a  constant  angle  with  its  axis.  When  this  angle  is 
right,  the  helicoid  is  a  right  helicoid  and  developable. 
hePl-COi'dal  (hgl't-koi'dal),  a.  Helicoid. — hel'i-coi'dal- 
adv.  —  helicoidal  saw.  Quarrying,  etc.,  a  device  con¬ 
sisting  of  an  endless  cord,  composed  of  three  steel  wires 
twisted  together,  which  is  supplied  with  sand  and  water 
and  drawn  along  marble  or  other  stone  to  cut  it. 
Hel'i-con  (h51'T-k5n),  n.  [L.,  fr.  Gr.  'EAikwi'.]  1.  A  moun¬ 
tain  or  mountain  range  in  Boeotia,  in  Greece,  supposed  by 
the  Greeks 
residence  o 
and  the  M 
contained 

tains  of  Aganippe  and 
Hippocrene.  The  name 
is  often  used  allusively 
of  poetry  and  poets. 

“  Helicon's  harmonious 
springs.”  T.  Gray. 

2.  [l.c.]  Acous.  An  an¬ 
cient  instrument  to  il¬ 
lustrate  musical  inter¬ 
vals,  consisting  of 
strings  fixed  across  a 
resonance  box  so  that 
their  lengths  could  be 
geometrically  altered. 

3.  [/.  c.]  Music.  A  deep- 

toned  brass  wind  instru-  Helicon,  3. 


ment  with  a  large  circular  tube  that  may  be  carried  round 
the  body  when  marching,  and  is  generally  thus  used  in 
military  bands  in  preference  to  the  bass  tuba,  which  it  is 
like  in  quality  aud  compass. 

Hel'i-CO'ni-a  (h61'T-ko'm-d),  n.  [NL.,  fern,  of  L.  Heli- 
conius  of  Helicon.]  Bot.  A  rather  large  genus  of  hand¬ 
some  musaceous  foliage  plants,  natives  of  tropical  America, 
having  dry  3-celled  fruit.  H.  bihai,  the  balisier  or  wild 
plantain,  is  often  cultivated.  Also  [/.  c.],  a  plant  of  this 
genus. 

Hel'i-CO'ni  an  (-&n),  a.  [L.  Heliconius.]  1.  Of  or  per¬ 
taining  to  Helicon.  “  Heliconian  honey.”  Tennyson. 

2.  [/.  c.]  Zool.  Like,  or  pert,  to,  the  subfamily  Helico- 
niime.  —  n.  A  butterfly  of  that  subfamily. 

Hel  l-co'ni-us  (-ws),  n.  [NL.  See  Helicon.]  Zool.  A  large 
genus  of  nymphalid  butterflies,  the  type  of  a  subfamily, 
Hel'i-co-ni-i'nae  (-ko-m-i'ne),  which  is  represented  by 
many  genera  and  species  in  tropical  America.  The  fore 
wings  are  loug  and  narrow,  and  the  hind  wings  small  and 
rounded.  One  species  (Heliconius  charitomus),  black  with  yel¬ 
low  bands,  occurs  in  the  Gulf  States, 
hel'i  cop'ter  (-kSp'ter),  n.  [F.  helicoptere  ;  Gr.  e’Ai£,  -ikos, 
spiral  -f-  TTTepov  wing.]  Aeronautics.  A  screw-propelled 
flying  machine,  esp.  one  in  which  lifting  is  accomplished  by 
two  horizontal  propellers  revolving  in  opposite  directions. 
Hel'iC-te'res  (hgl'ik-te'rez  ;  often  lie-lik'ter-ez),  n.  [NL., 
fr.  Gr.  khiKTtjp  anything  twisted.  See  helix.]  Bot.  A 
large  genus  of  sterculiaceous  trees,  natives  of  the  tropics 
of  both  hemispheres.  They  have  axillary  flowers,  and 
fruits  consisting  of  five  twisted  carpels.  The  West  Indian 
species  are  called  screw  trees. 

he-lic'tlte  (lie-lik'tlt),  n.  [Gr.  eAucro?  twisted  4“  -ite.  See 
helix.]  A  curious  twisted  form  of  stalactite, 
he'll  0-  (he'lT-o-).  Combining  form  fr.  Gr.  riXios,  the  sun. 
He  ll-O-car'pus  (-kar'pws),  n.  [NL.  ;  helio-  4"  Gr.  Kapnos 
fruit,  in  allusion  to  the  sunlike  appearance  of  the  fruit.] 
Bot.  A  small  genus  of  tropical  American  tiliaceous  trees, 
often  of  large  size,  having  cordate,  usually  3-lobed  leaves, 
small  cymose  flowers,  and  compressed  orbicular  capsules 
ciliate  with  radiating  bristles  around  the  margin, 
he'li-o-cen'tric  (-sen'tnk)  )  a.  [helio-  4“  - centric ,  cen- 
he  11  O-cen'tri-cal  (-tri-kal)  J  trical.  1  Astron.  Pert,  to 

the  sun’s  center,  or  appearing  to  be  seen  from  it ;  having,  or 
relating  to,  the  sun  as  a  center  ;  —  opposed  to  geocentric. 
heliocentric  parallax.  See  parallax.  —  h.  place,  latitude, 
longitude,  etc.  (of  a  heavenly  body),  the  position,  latitude, 
longitude,  etc.,  of  the  body  as  viewed  from  the  sun.  He¬ 
liocentric  latitude  is  measured  from  the  plane  of  the  eclip 
tic.  and  at  right  angles  to  it ;  heliocentric  longitude,  from 
a  plane  perpendicular  to  the  ecliptic,  and  passing  through 
the  sun  and  the  first  point  of  Aries. 

he'li-O-cen'tri-Cism  (he'lT-o-sSn'trl-sTz’m),  n.  The  helio¬ 
centric  theory,  which  assumes  the  sun  as  the  center  of 
reference  or  consideration. 

he'li-o-cen-tric'i-ty  (-sgn-trls'I-tT),  n.  Quality  or  state  of 
being  heliocentric. 

he'li-0-chrome/  (he'lT-6-krom'),  n.  [helio-  4~  -chrome.'] 
A  photograph  in  natural  colors.  —  he  li-0  chro'mic  (he'- 
lT-6-kro'inik),  a. 

he'li-o-chro'mo-scope  (-kro'mo-skop),  n.  [heliochrome  4~ 
-scope.']  An  instrument  for  producing,  by  photographic 
means,  images  in  natural  colors. 

he'll  O-don  (he'li-o-d5n),  n.  [NL.  ;  helio-  4-  Gr.  odd-;  way, 
path.]  Astron.  A  mechanical  device  for  illustrating  the 
sun’s  apparent  motion,  etc. 

he'll-o-e-lec'tric,  a.  [helio-  4-  electric.]  Astrophysics.  Of 
or  pertaining  to  electricity  radiant  from  the  sun. 
He'li-O-gab'a-lus  (he'li-6-gSb'a-lus),  n.  [Incorrect  fr. 
Elagabalus ,  fr.  Elagabal ,  Syro-Phcenician  sun  god.]  The 
adopted  name  of  Varius  Avitus  Bassianus,  a  Roman  em¬ 
peror  (218-222  a.  d.),  infamous  for  shameless  profligacy.  — 
He'li-o-gab'a-lize  (-liz),  v.  i. 
he'li-O-gram'  (he'lI-o-gr5m'),  n.  [helio-  4“  -gram.]  A 
message  transmitted  by  a  heliograph, 
he'li-o-graph'  (-graP),  n.  [helio-  4-  -graph.]  1.  Photog. 
a  A  photo-engraving,  b  A  photograph. 

2.  An  instrument  for  taking  photographs  of  the  sun. 

3.  An  apparatus  for  telegraphing  by  means  of  the  sun’s 
rays  thrown  from  a  mirror.  It  is  used  chiefly  in  military 
operations.  Cf.  heliotrope,  4. 

4  An  apparatus  for  measuring  the  intensity  of  sunlight, 
he'll  o-graph',  v.  t.  &  i. ;  he'li-o-graphed'  (-graft') ;  he'- 
li-o-graph'ing.  1.  To  signal  by  means  of  the  heliograph. 
2.  TJ  photograph,  esp.  by  means  of  the  astronomical 
camera  known  as  the  photo-heliograph, 
heli-o-graph'ic  (-grSf'Ik)  )  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  lieli- 
he  ll-O-graph'i-cal  (-T-kftl)  |  ography  or  the  heliograph, 
heliographic  chart,  a  map  of  the  sun  with  its  spots. 

—  he  li -o^raph'l  cal-ly,  adv. 

he'li-og'ra-phy  (he'li-5g'r«-fT),  n.  [helio-  4-  -graphy.] 

1.  The  description  of  the  sun,  corresponding  to  geography. 

2 .  Photography.  Obs. 

3  An  early  photographic  process  invented  by  NicCphore 
Niepce,  and  still  used  in  photo-engraving.  It  consists  es¬ 
sentially  in  exposing  under  a  design  or  in  a  camera  a  pol¬ 
ished  metal  plate  coated  with  a  preparation  of  asphalt, 


aud  subsequently  treating  the  plate  with  a  suitable  solvent. 
The  light  renders  insoluble  those  parts  of  the  film  which 
it  strikes,  and  so  a  permanent  image  is  formed,  which  can 
be  etched  upon  the  plate  by  the  use  of  acid. 

4.  The  system,  art,  or  practice  of  telegraphing,  or  signal¬ 
ing,  with  the  heliograph. 

he  li-O-gra- vure'  ( he'lT-6-grd- vur';  -gra'vfir),  n.  [ F.  helio¬ 
gravure.]  Photog.  Any  of  various  photo-engraving  proc¬ 
esses  by  which  intaglio  engravings  are  made.  The  term 
was  originally  applied  to  various  early  processes  producing 
engravings  printed  either  like  copperplates  or  like  wood- 
cuts,  as  that  perfected  by  Amand  Durand;  but  the  term  is 
now  used  generally  as  synonymous  with  the  more  common 
term  photogravure. 

he  li-ol'o  gy  (-ol'6-jT),  n.  [helio-  4~  -logy.]  Astron.  The 
science  of  the  sun,  its  description,  constitution,  and  radiant 
energy.  —  he'li-Ol'O  gist  (-jtst),  n. 

he'li-om'e-ter  (-5m'e-ter),  n.  [helio-  4-  -meter :  cf.  F.  hS- 
liometre.]  Astron.  A  double-image  micrometer  (see  under 
double,  a.).  It  was  devised  originally  for  measuring  the 
diameter  of  the  sun,  but  is  now  used  for  accurate  meas¬ 
urement  of  any  short  arc  of  the  celestial  sphere. 
he'll-O-met'ric  (-o-mgt'rTk)  )  a.  Of  or  pert,  to  the  lieliom- 
he'li-o-met'ri-cal  (-rT-k&l)  j  eter  or  heliometry.  —  he'¬ 
ll  o  met'd  cal  ly,  adv. 

he'li-om'e-try  (-5m'e-trT),  n.  The  art  or  practice  of  meas¬ 
uring  with  the  heliometer. 

he'll-oph'i-lous  (-bf'T-lws),  a.  [helio-  4-  -philous.]  At¬ 
tracted  by  sunlight. 

he'll-o-pho'bi-a  (he'lT-6-fo'bT-d),  n.  [helio-  4"  -phobia.] 
Med.  Morbid  fear  of  sunlight. 

he  li-O-pho'bic  (  fo'bik;  -phbb'Tk),  a.  Avoiding  the  sun; 
shade-loving,  as  a  plant ;  also,  pert,  to  heliophobia, 
he'll  o  pho-tog'ra  phy  (-fo-t5g'ra-fT),  n.  [helio-  4-  pho¬ 
tography.]  Any  photographic  process  using  sunlight. 
He'll  op'sis  (lie'lT-bp'sTs),  n.  [NL.;  helio-  -f-  -opsis.]  Bot. 
A  small  genus  of  American  asteraceous  herbs  closely  related 
to  Helianthus,  but  distinguished  by  the  fertile  ray  flowers 
and  conical  receptacle. 

He'll  OS  (he'li-5s),  n.  [Gr.  rjAics  sun  ;  vHAto?.]  Gr.  Myth. 
The  sun  god,  represented  as  driving  a  four-horse  chariot 
through  the  heavens.  See  Apollo,  Phaethon,  Hyperion. 
he'll-O-SCOpe'  (lie'lT-o-skop'),  n.  [helio-  -{-  -scope:  cf.  F. 
helioscope.]  Astron.  A  telescope  or  instrument  for  viewr- 
ing  the  sun  without  injury  to  the  eyes,  as  through  colored 
glasses,  or  with  mirrors  which  reflect  but  a  small  portion  of 
light,  or  with  reduction  of  the  light  by  a  Nicol  prism.  —  he'- 
li-o-scop'lc  (-skbp'Tk),  a.  — he  li-os'co-py  (-5s'ko-pT),n. 
he'li-O'sis  (-o'sTs),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  tjAiuktis,  fr.  tJAick  sun.] 

1.  Bot.  The  production  of  burned  or  discolored  spots  on 
the  leaves  of  plants  by  the  concentration  of  sunlight  upon 
them,  as  through  the  glass  of  a  greenhouse. 

2.  Med.  a  =  heliotherapy,  b  =  sunstroke. 
he'll-O-Stat'  (he'lT-6-stat'),  n.  [helio- Gr.  araTo?  placed, 

standing :  cf.  F.  heliostat  ]  An  instrument  consisting  of 
a  mirror  mounted  on  an  axis  moved  by  clockwork,  by 
which  a  sunbeam  is  made  stationary,  being  steadily  re¬ 
flected  to  one  spot  during  the  whole  of  its  diurnal  period ; 
also,  a  geodetic  heliotrope.  —  he  11  o  stat'ic  (-stJt'Tk),  a. 
he'li-o  tax'is  (-tSk'sTs),  n.  [NL. ;  helio-  4"  taxis.]  Biol. 
Phototaxis  in  which  sunlight  is  the  stimulus.  —  he'll-O- 
tac'tlc  (-tik),  a. 

he'li-o-ther'a-py  (-thSr'd-pT),  n.  [helio- -f-  therapy.]  Med. 
Treatment  of  disease  by  sun  baths. 

he'li-o-ther  mom'e-ter  (-ther-mbm'e-ter),  n.  [helio-  4" 
thermometer.]  An  instrument  for  measuring  reduction  of 
solar  heat  by  the  atmosphere,  consisting  of  a  black-bulb 
thermometer  in  a  glass-covered,  black-lined  case. 
he'li-O-trope  (he'lT-o-trop),  n.  [F.  heliotrope ,  L.  heliotro- 
pium,  Gr.  pomov \  rj A105  the  sun  4~  rptneiv  to  turn, 
rpo7ro?  turn.  See  heliac  ;  trope.]  1.  Lit.,  a  plant  which 
turns  toward  the  sun  ;  hence  :  a  Among  the  early  herbal¬ 
ists,  any  plant  of  this  nature,  as  the  sunflower,  the  mari¬ 
gold,  etc.  Cf.  2d  gold  b.  Obs.  b  Now,  an  herb  of  the 
genus  lleliotr opium,  esp.  H.  peruvianum ,  the  common 
garden  species ;  turnsole. 

2.  Min.  —  bloodstone  a. 

3.  Anc.  Astron.  An  instrument  or  dial  to  sliowr  the  time  of 
equinoxes  and  solstices. 

4.  An  instrument  used  in  geodetic  surveying  for  making 
long-distance  observations  by  means  of  the  sun’s  rays 
thrown  from  a  mirror.  Cf.  heliograph,  3. 

6  a  A  light  tint  of  purple,  — the  color  of  the  flowers  in 
the  common  garden  heliotrope;  hence,  an  azo  dyestuff  im¬ 
parting  a  heliotrope  color,  b  The  scent  of  the  heliotrope. 
he'li-Ot'ro-pism  ( he'lT-bt'ro-pIz’m),  n.  [helio-  -f-  -tropism.] 
Plant  Physiol.  The  tendency  of  certain  growing  organs  to 
respond  to  the  stimulus  of  sunlight  by  movements  or  cur¬ 
vatures.  It  may  be  positive,  as  in  the  case  of  erect  stems, 
or  negative,  as  in  roots  (cf.  phototaxis).  Negative  heliot- 
ropism  is  usually  called  apheiiotropism.  —  he  li-O-trop'iC 
(  o-trbp'lk).  he'li-o-trop'i-cal  (  T-kal),  a.  —  he'li-o-trop'- 
1-cal-ly,  adv. 

He'li-O-tro'pi-um  (he'lt-6-tro'pT-77m),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr. 
r)\LOTp6niov  heliotrope.  See  heliotrope.]  Bot.  A  large 


One  that  helea  or  covers;  as:  a 
A  coverlet,  b  =  hellier.  All 
Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 
helet.  Obs.  pret.  of  hele. 
hel'eth,  n.  [AS.  hselep ,  hel«p, 
akin  to  G.  held  hero.]  A  war¬ 
rior.  Obs. 
helewi.  +  haliwei. 
helewou.  u.  [Cf.  hele  to  conceal, 
and  ME.  wough ,  i cah,  wall,  AS. 
wag,  wah.\  An  end  wall.  Obs. 
He'lez  (he'lSz).  Bib. 
helfe.  +  helve. 
helf'ter.  +  halter.  [gramite.I 
hel'gram  mite.  Var.  of  iiell-' 
heli.  +  holy. 

He'll  (he'll).  Bib. 
heli-.  See  helio-. 

He  li-ae'a  (he'll-e'd).  n.  [XL., 
fr.  Gr.  rjAiata  a  public  place, 
court.]  The  place  of  meeting, 
in  the  Agora,  of  the  Athenian 
court  of  dicasts  ;  also,  the  court. 
—  he  li  se'an  (-<7n),  a. 
he'li-an'thic  (-in'thYk).  a. 
Chew.  Designating  an  acid 
found  in  nun  flower  seeds, 
he'li-an'thin  (-thtn),  n.  [Named 
from  its  color.  See  Helian- 
tihus.]  =  methyl  orange. 


I  he/li-an'thoid  (-thoid  ),  a.  [He- 
hanthus  +  -oia.]  a  Hot.  Like, 
or  pert,  to,  the  Helianthoideas.  b 
Zool.  Pert,  to  the  Ilelianthoidea 
HeTi-an-thoi'de-a  (-Hn-thoi'- 
d?-d),  7i.  pi  [NL.,fr.L./?ehrt7i- 
thes  sunflower  -f  -oid.)  Zool.  A 
group  equiv.  to,  or  somewhat 
broader  than,  Actinaria.  —  he  11- 
an  thoi'de-an,  a.  Sf  n. 

He-li'as  (hf-ll'ds).  Bib. 
he'liced  (he'lYst),  a.  Decorated 
with  or  having  helices.  Bare. 
hel'i-ces ,  n.,jd  of  helix. 
hel'i-chryse  (hSl'Y-krTs),  n.  A 
plant  of  the  genus  Helichrysvm. 
Bare. 

He-lic'i-dae  (hP-lYs'Y-de),  n.  pi. 
I  [NL.]  Zool.  See  helix,  3 
he-lic'i-form(-f6rm),  a.  Spiral, 
hel'i-cin  (hfil'Y-sYn).  n.  [L.  helix 
spiral,  a  kind  of  willow. 1  Chew. 
A  glucoside,  Ci^HjfiOr,  obtained 
|  as  a  crystalline  substance  by 
i  partial  oxidation  of  salicin. 

Hel  i-cin'i  dae  (-sYn'T-de),  n.  pi. 
[NL.  ;  Hehcina  (fr.  L.  helix 
j  spiral)  4-  -■ idse.~\  Zool.  A  family 
of  rhipidoglossate  operculate 
land  mollusks,  of  warm  coun- 
I  tries,  having  a  shell  with  a  short 


snire,  a  pulmonary  chamber  re¬ 
placing  the  gill,  and  one  auricle 
to  the  heart.  Hel'i-ci'nat-sT'nd) 
is  the  chief  genus, 
hel'l  cite (hei'T-sYt),  n.  [L.  helix 
spiral.]  A  fossil  snail  shell.  Obs. 
hel  i-co-gy 'rate,  a  [helico-  + 
(///rate.]  Bot.  Having  an  oblique 
ring,  as  the  sori  of  Triehomanes. 
heLi-coi'dal  (hfPT-koi'ddl),  a. 
1 1  el  icoid .—  hel  i-coi'dal-ly,  adv. 
hel  l-col'din  (  dYn),  n.  [Nebcin 
4-  -oid  4-  -in.]  A  crystalline  glu- 
coside.  C^;H  ^Oj4,  obtained  by 
partial  oxidation  of  salicin. 
hel  1-com'e-try  (-kbm't-trY),  n. 
[helico-  -f  -metry.)  Art  of  con¬ 
structing  or  measuring  spirals, 
hel'i-con-ist,  n  [See  Helicon.] 
A  devotee  to  versifying.  Obs. 
hel  1 -co-pro  'te-id  ( hfl'  Y-  k6-pr5'- 
tP-Yd),n  Chew  A  phosphogluco- 
proteidobtained  from  theglands 
of  the  snail  Helix  /tomatia. 
hel  l-cos'o-phy  (-kbs'C-fY),  n. 
[ helico-  -f  Gr.  oxxfua  wisdom.] 
Moth.  Doctrine  of  spirals.  Obs. 
hel  i-co-tre'ma  (-kfi-tre'ma),  n. 
[NL.  ;  helico-  Gr.  rpppa  a 
hole.]  Anat  The  opening  by 


which  the  two  6cal®  communi¬ 
cate  at  the  top  of  the  cochlea 
helie  +  heily,  hele. 
He-llg'mu8  (h  f-1  Yg'm  u  s),  n 
[NL.,  fr.  Gr.  eAiy/xoe  winding, 
convolution .]  A  genus  of  fossil 
bivalve  mollusks,  from  the 
Oolite.  It  is  generally  included 
in  the  oyster  family, 
helinde’  +  healend. 
hel'ing  (hel'lng),  n.  =  hele. 
he'li-o,  n.  Aneliograph. 
Colloq.  [heliocentric.  I 

he  li-o-cen'tri-cal-ly,  adv.  of  | 
heTl-o-chro 'mo-type  (he^Y-J)- 
kro'mC-tTp),  n  [heliochrome  4- 
-ti/pe.]  =  heliochrome. 
he'll-o-chro'my  (h  e'l  Y-fi-kr  5'- 
mY), n.  =  color  photography. 
he'li-o-en-grav'ing,  n.  [helio- 
4-  engraving.]  =  photo-en- 
O  RAVI  NO. 

heHl-of'u-gal  (heqY-»f'fl-gdl), 
a.  [helio-  4-  L.  fugere  to  flee.] 
Astron.  Tending  away  from  the 
sun.  [One  that  heliographs, 
he  11-og'ra-pher  i-0g'r«-f?r),  n.  \ 
he'li-oid  (he'lY-oid),  a.  [helio- 
4 --oid.)  Resembling  the  sun. 
heTi-ol'a-ter  (-bl'd-t5r),  n.  [ he - 


lio-  4-  Jrtfcr.]  A  sun  worshiper. 
—  heTl-ol'a-trons  (-tras),  a. — 
he  li-ol'a^ry  (-trY),  n. 
he'li-o-llte/  (h  e'l  Y-C-l  T  t'),  n. 
[helio-  +  -life.]  1.  A  fossil  coral 
of  the  family  Heliolitid® 

2.  Min  Aventurine  feldspar. 
HeTl-o-lit'i-dae  (-lYt'T-de),  n.  pi. 
[NL.]  Paleon.  A  family  of  Pa¬ 
leozoic  tabulate  corals  prob.  re¬ 
lated  to  the  Helioporid®,  but 
having  12  radial  septa  in  the 
larger  tubes.  He'li-o-li'tes  (-1T'- 
tez),  abundant  from  the  Ordo¬ 
vician  to  the  Devonian,  is  the 
type  genus. 

he'li-on  lamp  ( he'lY-<3n).  [From 
Gr.  r/Xios  sun.]  Elec.  An  incan¬ 
descent  lamp  having  a  filament 
largely  of  silicon  deposited  on  a 
carbon  filament.  The  light  is 
very  white. 

heii-o-phyl'lite  (-ft-fTl'ID,  n. 
[helio-  -f  -phyll  4-  -He.]  Min.  = 
ECDEMITE. 

He  ll-op'o-lls(-5p'(1-lY8).  D.  Bib. 
He  di-op 'o-ra(-5p'6-rd),  n.  [NL.; 
helio-  4-  Gr.  n opo?  a  passage.] 
The  typical  genus  of  corals  or 
the  family  Helioporid*.  It  is 


found  fossil,  and  a  species 
known  as  blue  coral  still  exists 
in  East  Indian  waters. 
He/li-o-por'i-dae  (-p5r'Y-de),  n. 
pi.  [NL.]  Zool.  A  family  of 
alcyonarian  tabulate  corals,  in 
which  the  corallum  is  composed 
of  tubes  of  two  kinds  :  larger 
ones  called  autopores,  and  more 
numerous  smaller  ones  called 
eiphonopores.  the  latter  occu¬ 
pied  bv  simpler  polyps  without 
tentacles  or  reproductive  organs 
hedi-op'ti-con  (-5p'tY-k5n),  n 
[NL.  See  helio-  ;  optic.]  A 
porte-lumiere. 

He  li-or'nis  (-6r'nY6),  7i.  [NL.; 
helio-  -f  Gr.  opvi?  bird.]  Zool 
A  genus  of  birds  of  the  finfoot 
family,  consisting  of  a  single 
species  ( //.  fvlica)  of  Central 
and  South  America. 
Heli-or-nith'i-dse  (-Br-nYth'Y- 
de).  n.  pi.  [NL.]  See  finfoot. 
he'li-o-trop^r  (he'lY-fi-trOp'Sr), 
n.  An  operator  of  a  heliotrope, 
hedi-ot'ro-pin  (-5t'rfi-pYn),  he'- 
li-ot'ro-pine  (-pYn  ;  -pen),  ti.  = 
piperonal.  [ropism.  /?arc.| 
he  li-ot'ro-py  (-pY),  n.  Ileliot-I 


51e,  senate,  care,  ftm,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofa;  ©ye,  £vent,  €nd,  recent,  maker;  ice,  ill;  old,  6bey,  orb,  5dd,  s5ft,  connect ;  use,  unite,  urn,  iip,  circiis,  menU; 

II  Foreign  Word.  +  Obsolete  Variant  of.  -f  combined  with.  =  equals. 
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genus  of  boraginaceous  herbs  and  shrubs  having  small 
white  or  purple  fragrant  salver-shaped  flowers  in  scorpioid 
spikes.  The  species  are  often  common  weeds  in  tropical 
regions  ;  one,  H.  peruvianum ,  has  long  been  cultivated. 
heTi-o-type' (lie'H-6-tip'),  n.  [helio-  +  -type.]  Pholog.  A 
picture  made  by  heliotypy.  —  he'liotype  ,  v.  1.  &  i.  —  he'- 
U-o-typ'lc  (-tlp'ik),  a.  —  -typ'i-cal-ly  (-tlp'I-kdl-T),  adv. 
he'll  o-ty  pog'ra  phy  (-o-ti-pog'ra-fl),  n.  [helio-  +  ty¬ 
pography.']  Pholog.  A  process  of  photo-engraving  by 
means  of  which  a  negative  or  print  can  be  obtained  which 
can  be  used  for  printing  by  direct  impression  in  a  print¬ 
ing  press.  See  photo-e.ngraving. 
he'll  O-typ'y  (-tip'I),  n.  A  kind  of  collotype  process  in 
which  the  gelatin  film  is  hardened  with  chrome  alum,  so 
that  it  can  be  detached  from  its  support  and  attached  to 
a  plate  or  cylinder  for  printing. 

He'll-o-zo'a  (-zo'd),  n.  pi.  [NL. ;  helio-  -f-  Gr.  foW  an 
animal.]  Zodl.  An  order  of  fresh-water  rhizopods  having 
a  more  or  less  globular  form,  with  stiff  slender  radiating 
pseudopodia.  The  sun  animalcule  ( Actinophrys  sot)  is  one 
of  the  best-known  examples.  —  he  11-0  zo'an  (-an),  a.  <1-  n. 
He-lip'ter-um  (he-lip'ter-Am),  n.  [NL.,  helio-  Gr. 
mepov  wing.]  Bui.  A  large  genus  of  African  and  Austra¬ 
lian  asteraceous  plants,  differing  from  Helichrgsum  in  hav¬ 
ing  the  pappus  plumose.  They  are  grown  as  garden  ever¬ 
lastings.  Horticulturists  call  some  species  by  the  syu. 
Acroclinium. 

hel  1  spher'ic  (hgl'T-sfgr'Ik)  )  a.  [See  helix  ;  sphebic.] 
hel  1  spher'l  cal  (-I-kAl)  [  Winding,  like  a  spiral,  on  a 
sphere.  —  helispherical  line,  a  loxodrome. 
he'li-um  (he'll-fim),  n.  { NL..  fr.  Gr,  r/Atov  the  sun.]  Chern. 
An  inert,  monatomic,  gaseous  element  of  the  argon  group, 
occurring  in  certain  minerals  and  mineral  waters  and  nat¬ 
ural  gases,  and  (in  minute  amount)  in  the  air.  Symbol, 
He;  at.  wt.,  4.00.  Helium  was  first  observed  in  the  spec¬ 
trum  of  the  sun’s  atmosphere  (Jenner,  1868)  and  was 
later  prepared  from  minerals  (Hillebrand,  1889 ;  Ramsay, 
1895).  Next  to  hydrogen  it  is  the  lightest  of  gases  (sp.  gr. 
0.1, '(9  referred  to  air)  and  because  of  its  noninflammability 
has  been  made  on  a  large  scale  from  natural  gas  by  the 
government  for  use  in  balloons.  It  is  a  product  of  certain 
radioactive  transformations.  No  compounds  are  known 
he'llx  (he'llks;  hgl'Tks  ;  277),  n. ;  pi.  L.  helices  (hel'T- 
sez),  E.  helixes  (he'llk-sgz  ;  hSl'Tk- ;  151).  [L.  helix  any¬ 

thing  of  spiral  shape,  Gr.  eA(£,  -i*os,  fr.  eAuro’eu'  to  turn 
round.]  1.  Anything  having  a  spiral  form,  as  an  electri¬ 
cal  conducting  coil;  specif.  :  a  Arch.  A  spiral  ornament, 
esp.  a  volute  in  an  Ionic  or  a  Corinthian  capital.  Cf. 
order,  lllust.  b  Math.  The  curve  formed  on  any  cylinder, 
esp.  a  right  circular  cylinder,  by  a  right  line  in  a  plane  that 
is  wrapped  round  the  cylinder,  as  an  ordinary  screw  thread; 
any  curve,  on  a  developable  surface,  that  rolls  out  into  a 
right  line  when  the  surface  is  flattened  out  upon  a  plane. 
2-  Anal.  The  incurved  rim  of  the  external  ear.  See  ear. 
3.  [ca/>.]  Zodl.  A  genus  of  pul- 
monate  land  snails,  usually  having 
a  more  or  less  flattened  spiral 
shell.  In  old  classifications  this 

Eeuus  included  the  majority  of 
ind  snails,  several  thousand 
species  having  been  assigned  to  it. 

Most  of  these  are  now  placed  in 
ether  genera,  or  even  families,  and 
Helix  is  more  or  less  restricted, 
sometimes  including  only  certain 

forms  having  small  eggs,  and  a _ _ _ 

gland  as  a  part  of  the  female  reproductive  organs.  The 
garden  snail  (//.  hortensis)  and  edible  snail  (H.  pomalia)  of 
Europe  are  well-known  examples.  The  restricted  genus 
is  divided  into  many  subgenera  and  is  the  type  of  a  family, 
Helicidae,  to  which  various  limits  have  been  assigned, 
hell  (h61),  n.  [AS.  hell ;  akin  to  D.  hel ,  OHG.  hella ,  G. 
holle ,  Icel.  hal ,  Goth,  halja ,  and  to  AS.  helan  to  conceal. 
Cf.  HELE,  V.  t.,  CONCEAL,  CELL,  HELMET,  HOLE,  OCCULT.] 

1.  The  place  of  the  dead,  or  of  souls  after  death  ;  the 
grave;  —  corresponding  to  the  Hebrew  Sheol ,  and  the  Greek 
Hades.  Cf.  Hel,  nether  world. 

He  descended  into  hell.  Bk.  of  Com  Prayer. 
Thou  wilt  not  leave  my  soul  in  hell.  Ps  xvi.  10. 

2.  The  place  or  state  of  punishment  for  the  wicked  after 
death  ;  the  abode  of  evil  spirits,  corresponding  to  Gehenna , 
Tartarus,  Nijlhel.  Hence,  any  place  or  state  of  misery,  an¬ 
guish,  turmoil,  or  wickedness.  “Within  him  hell.”  Milton. 

3.  The  evil  spirits  who  dwell  in  torment;  the  powers  of 
darkness  ;  an  infernal  concourse. 

4.  A  place  where  outcast  persons  or  things  are  gathered  ; 
as  :  a  A  dungeon  or  prison  ;  also,  in  certain  running  games, 
as  barleybreak,  a  place  to  which  those  who  are  caught 
are  carried  for  detention,  b  A  gambling  house.  “  A  con¬ 
venient  little  gambling  hell  for  those  who  had  grown  reck¬ 
less.”  W.  Black,  c  A  receptacle  into  which  a  tailor 
throws  his  shreds,  or  a  printer  his  broken  type, 
hel  la-nodlc  (hgFd-nSd'ik),  n.  [Gr.  'EAAcu^ikt^  j’EAAtji', 
-r)v 05,  a  Greek  -f-  61*17  right,  judgment.]  Gr.  Antiq.  One  of 
the  officials  at  games  or  combats,  as  at  Olympia,  serving 
as  heralds  and 

judges- 

hell'beiKTer 

(hSl'bgn'der),  n. 

1.  A  large  aquat¬ 


ic  salamander 
( Cryptobranchus 
alle  ghaniensis) 
common  in  the 
streams  of  the 
Ohio  valley.  It 


Helix  (//.,  subgenus  Pa- 
tula,  alternata)  of  East 
ern  United  States  Nut 
size. 

dart  sac  and  mucous 


Hellbender. 


attains  a  length  of  18  inches,  and  is  very  voracious  and 
very  tenacious  of  life. 

2.  A  reckless  debauch.  Slang ,  U.  S. 

hell'broth'  (hSl'br8th/  ;  205),  n.  A  composition  for  work¬ 
ing  black  magic. 

Hel'le 1  (hSl'e),  n.  [L.,  fr.  Gr. "EAAt;.]  In  Greek  legend, 
the  sister  of  Phrixus  (which  see),  who  fell  from  the  ram 
with  the  golden  fleece  into  the  body  of  water  which  was 
called  after  her  the  Hellespont  (Sea  of  Helle). 

hel'le-bore  (hSl'e-bor;  201),  11.  [L.  helleborus,  elleborus,  Gr. 
eAAe/3opo9,  eAAe'/3opo?  ;  cf.  F.  hellebore ,  ellebore.]  1.  a  Any 
plant  of  the  genus  Helleborus.  See  Helleborus.  b  Any 
species  of  the  poisonous  melanthaceous  genus  Veratrum, 
esp.  V.  album  and  V.  viride,  both  called  white  hellebore, 
the  latter  also  A  merican  hellebore. 

2.  Pharm.  a  The  powdered  root  of  the  black  hellebore 
( Helleborus  niger).  It  is  an  alterative  and  drastic  cathartic, 
in  overdoses  a  violent  poison,  b  The  powdered  root  of 
white  hellebore,  sometimes  used  in  medicine  like  veratrum, 
but  more  commonly  known  as  an  efficient  insecticide. 

hel  le-bo're-ln  (-bo're-Tn),  n.  Chem.  A  poisonous  glucoside 
accompanying  helleborin  in  several  species  of  hellebore, 
and  extracted  as  a  white  crystalline  bittersweet  substance. 
It  has  a  strong  action  on  the  heart,  resembling  digitalin. 

hel-leb'o-rin  (h§-lSb'o-rTn  ;  h61'e-bo-rTn),  n.  Chem.  A  poi¬ 
sonous  glucoside  in  several  species  of  hellebore,  extracted 
as  a  white  crystalline  substance  with  a  sharp  tingling  taste. 

HePle-bo-ri'ne  (hgl'e-bo-ri'ne  as  Lat.  genus  name;  other¬ 
wise  hSl'e-bo-rln),  n.  [NL.,  the  genus  (def.  1)  fr.  L.  helle- 
borine  a  plant  like  hellebore,  Gr.  cAAe/SopiVrj.]  1.  Bot.  An 
abandoned  genus  of  orchids,  the  species  of  which  are  now 
distributed  among  several  genera,  as  Epipactis ,  etc. 

2.  [ l .  c.]  ( pron .  liSl'e-bo-rin).  a  A  plant  of  any  species 
of  the  orchidaceous  genus  Epipactis.  b  A  plant  of  the 
allied  genu6  Cephalanthera ,  esp.  C.  rubra. 

Hel-leb'o-rus  (hS-15b'o-r&s),  n.  [NL.  See  hellebore.] 
Bot.  A  genus  of  perennial  ranunculaceous  herbs  with 
deeply  divided  leaves  and 
showy  flowers  having  five  peta- 
loid  sepals  and  a  polycarpellary 
fruit.  The  12  species  are  natives 
of  the  Old  World,  but  most  of 
them  are  cultivated, the  species 
being  indicated  by  descriptive 
adjectives,  as  black  hellebore 
(//.  niger),  fetid  hellebore,  etc. 

They  possess  active  cathartic 
properties. 

Hel'lene  (hSl'en),  n.;  pi.  Hel¬ 
lenes  (-enz).  [Gr.’EAAT7i/.]  A 
Greek,  esp.  a  Greek  of  the  Hel¬ 
lenic  period.  See  Greek,  n.,  1. 

Hel  len'ic  (h6-16n'Tk  ;  -le'nTk  ; 

277),  a.  [Gr.  ’EAArjjno?,  *EAAi7- 
vlkos,  fr/EAA^ee?  the  Greeks.] 

Of  or  pert,  to  the  Hellenes,  or 
inhabitants  of  Greece  ;  Greek. 

See  Greek  n  15 
Hellenic  Church.  See  Eastern  Fetid  IJelle.bore  ( Helleborus 
Church.  fcetidus )  {&) 

Hel-len'ic,  n.  Classical  Greek,  esp.  of  the  later  period. 
See  Greek,  n .,  5.  Also,  pi.,  writings  on  Greek  topics. 

Hel'len  Ism  (liSl'Sn-Tz’m),  n.  [Gr.  'EAAtji/io'iuo',.]  1.  A 
form  of  speech  conforming  to  the  genius  or  idioms  of  the 
Greek  language  ;  a  Grecism. 

2  Greek  character,  spirit,  or  civilization  ;  esp.,  the  type 
of  culture  represented  by  the  ideals  of  the  classical  Greeks, 
as  in  their  regard  for  athletic  vigor  and  grace,  their  culti¬ 
vation  of  the  arts  and  sciences,  their  devotion  to  civic  social 
organization,  and  their  social  and  ethical  attitude  exempli¬ 
fied  in  the  caution,  “Nothing  too  much,”  or  “  Temperance 
in  all  things;”  with  Matthew  Arnold,  specif.,  the  human¬ 
ism  of  Greek  culture,  as  contrasted  with  Hebraism.  Cf. 
classicism,  3. 

To  get  rid  of  one’s  ignorance,  to  see  things  as  they  are,  and  by 
seeing  them  as  they  are  to  see  them  in  their  beauty,  is  the  simple 
and  attractive  ideal  which  Hellenism  holds  out  M.  Arnold 

3.  Adoption  of  the  Greek  language  and  thought ;  conform¬ 
ity  to  Greek  ideals. 

4.  The  Greek  race  or  nationality. 

Hel'len-ist  (hSl'en-Tst),  n.  [Gr.  'EAA^i/co-t^?.]  1.  One 

who  affiliates  with  Greeks,  or  imitates  Greek  manners;  esp., 
a  person  of  Jewish  extraction  who  used  the  Greek  language 
as  his  mother  tongue,  as  did  the  Jews  of  Asia  Minor, 
Greece,  Syria,  and  Egypt  ;  —  distinguished  from  the  He¬ 
braists,  or  native  Jews  (Acts  vi.  1). 

2.  One  skilled  in  the  Greek  language  and  literature. 

3.  One  of  the  Greek  scholars  who  disseminated  Byzantine 
culture  in  the  Renaissance. 

HeLlen-is'tic  (-Ts'tTk),  a.  1.  Of  or  pert,  to  Greek  history, 
culture,  or  art  after  Alexander  the  Great,  when  Hellenic 
and  foreign  characteristics  blended.  Cf.  Greek,  n.,  1,  5. 
2.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Hellenists. 

Hel'len-ize  (hgl'Sn-iz),  v.  i. ;  -ized  (-izd) ;  -iz'ing  (-fz'Tng). 
[Gr.  ,EAA>7i'i<Jeu'.]  To  use  the  Greek  language ;  to  play 
the  Greek;  to  Grecize.  —  v.  t.  To  give  a  Greek  form  or 
character  to.  —  Hel'len-i-za'tion  (-T-za'slmn  ;  -i-za'slmn), 
n.  —  Hel'len-iz'er  (-iz'er),  n. 

Hel  len'O-  (hS-lSn'o- ;  lig-le'no-).  A  combining  form  for 
Hellene. 

Hel'les-pont  (hel'Ss-p5nt),  n.  [Gr.  "E.X\x]oitovto<:  ;  'EAA179 
of  Helle  -f-  ttovtos  sea.]  The  Dardanelles.  See  Helle. 
Used  allusively  of  that  which  separates  lovers.  See  Hero 
and  Leander.  — HeLles-pon'tine  (-pbn'tTn  ;  -tin),  a. 


The  aquatic  larva  of  a 


hell'gra-mlte  (hSl'grd-mit),  n. 
large  North  American 
neuropterous  insect 
( Congdalis  cornuta), 
much  used  as  a  fish 
bait  by  anglers  ;  the 
dobson.  It  is  carniv¬ 
orous,  and  is  com¬ 
monly  found  under 
stones,  in  streams. 

When  fully  grown  it 
leaves  the  water  and 
becomes  a  pupa,  and 
after  about  a  month 
changes  into  the 
adult  insect.  The 
larval  stage  lasts 
nearly  three  years. 
hell'hag7  (hgl'liSg'), 
n.  An  evil  old  wom¬ 
an  ;  a  hell-cat. 
hell'hoff  ite(h61'h5f- 

[After  D.  Hell-  a  Hellgramite  ( Corydalts  cornuta) ;  B 
hop,  a  German  offi-  Adult  Insect  (male).  Reduced, 
cer.]  One  of  the  Sprengel  explosives,  consisting  of  a  solu¬ 
tion  of  a  nitro  derivative  of  benzene  in  nitric  acid, 
hell'hound'  (hSl'hound'),  n.  [AS.  helle  hund.~\  A  dog 
of  hell  (cf.  Garm,  Cerberus)  ;  hence,  a  fiend;  a  demon. 

A  hellhound,  that  doth  hunt  us  all  to  death.  Shak. 
hell'ish,  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  hell ;  like  hell  ;  infernal ; 
malignant;  wicked;  detestable;  diabolical.  “ Hellish 
hate. ”  Milton.  —  hell'ish-ly ,  adv.  —  hell'ish  ness,  n. 
hell'kite'  (hSl'kiU),  n.  A  kite  of  hell ;  one  who  shows 
hellish  cruelty. 

hel  lo'  (h2-15'),  inter j .,  n.,  &  v.  i.  [Cf.  hollo,  inter j. ; 
halloo.]  A  common  modern  spelling  of  hollo,  first  ap¬ 
pearing  in  literature  about  1880  ;  —  e6p.  used  in  connection 
with  the  telephone  as  the  common  form  of  call, 
helm  (hSlm),  n.  [ME.  helme,  AS.  helma  rudder ;  akin  to 
D.  &  G.  helm,  Icel.  hjdlm.~\  1.  Naut.  The  apparatus  by 
which  a  ship  is  steered,  comprising  rudder,  tiller,  wheel, 
etc. ;  commonly,  the  tiller  or  wheel  alone  ;  also,  a  turn  of 
the  helm  or  the  amount  of  such  a  turn.  A  vessel  is  said  to 
have  a  l®e  helm  when  her  head  tends  to  fall  away  from  the 
wind  to  leeward,  and  a  weather  helm  when  her  head  tends 
to  come  up  into  the  wind. 

2.  Anything  having  a  similar  function  ;  esp.,  guidance  or 
‘‘  steering  ”  of,  or  one  who  “steers,”  the  “  ship  of  state  ;  ” 
administration  or  an  administrator. 

The  helms  o’  the  State,  who  care  for  you  like  fathers.  Shak. 

3.  A  helve.  Obs. 

helm  alee,  aweather,  aport,  etc.,  the  tiller  as  borne  over  to  the 
lee,  weather,  port,  etc.,  side,  the  head  of  the  vessel  always 
being  turned  m  the  opposite  direction, 
helm,  v.  t. ;  helmed  (hSlmd) ;  helm'ing.  To  steer ;  direct. 

The  business  lie  hath  helmed.  Shak. 

A  wild  wave  .  .  .  overbears  the  bark, 

And  him  that  helms  it.  Tennyson. 

helm  (hSlm),  n.  [AS.  See  helmet.]  1.  A  helmet.  Ar¬ 
chaic  or  Poetical. 

2.  The  top,  crown,  or  summit  of  anything.  Obs. 

3.  Chem.  The  upper  part  or  head  of  a  retort.  Rare. 

4.  A  heavy  cloud  lying  on  the  brow  of  a  mountain  ;  also, 
a  gale  of  wind  from  the  mountains.  Dial.  Eng. 

5  A  hovel ;  a  shed  for  cattle.  Dial.  Eng. 
helm,  v.  t.  [AS.  helmian.~\  To  cover  or  furnish  with  a 
helmet.  “  She  that  helmed  was  in  starke  stours.”  Chaucer. 
hel'met  (hSl'mSt),  n.  [OF.  helmet,  a  dim.  of  helme,  F. 
heaume  ;  of  Teutonic  origin  ;  cf.  G.  helm,  akin  to  AS.  &  OS. 
helm,  D.  helm,  helmet,  Icel.  hjdlmr ,  Sw.  hjelm,  Dau.  hielm, 
Goth,  hilms  ;  and  prob.  fr.  the  root  of  AS.  helan  to  hide, 
to  hele ;  cf.  Skr.  carman  protection.  Cf.  hele,  hell, 
helm  a  helmet.]  1.  A  defensive  covering  for  the  head. 
Specif.  :  a  The  head- 
piece  in  ancient  or  in 
medieval  armor,  usu¬ 
ally  having  attach¬ 
ments  or  projections 
to  guard  the  face  and 
the  neck  except  when 
the  solid  heaume  or 
its  equivalent  (see 
Fig.  2)  wasdonned  at 
the  moment  of  need. 

See  armet,  basinet, 

CA8QUE,  HEADPIECE, 

morion,  sallet,  and 
Illusts.  of  ARMOR,  BEA¬ 
VER.  b  The  military 
hat,  often  made  of 

or  strengthened  with  Medieval  Helmets.  1 
metal,  now  worn  as  a  Norman  Helmet  with 
guard  against  sword  .  ...  ,  , 

thrusts  r  Fenrina  Helm;  3  Sallet ;  4  Helmet  with  barred 
t-nrusts.  c  fencing,  vlgor<  14th  and  15th  centuneB. 

Singlestick ,  etc.  A 

head  covering  with  a  mesh,  usually  of  wire,  to  protect  the 
face,  d  A  domed  hat  with  a  visor  and  a  neckguard,  such  as 
that  worn  by  policemen,  or  the  hat  worn  by  firemen  as  a  pro¬ 
tection  against  heat,  or  the  hat  commonly  worn  by  Euro¬ 
peans  in  hot  countries.  Such  hats  are  variously  made  of 
metal,  leather,  felt,  cork,  etc.,  and  are  sometimes  fitted  to 
the  head  by  a  framework  which  leaves  space  for  ventila¬ 
tion.  e  The  headpiece  of  a  diver’s  armor,  provided  with 
air  pipes  and  glass  windows,  f  A  covering  of  cloth  and 
netting  used  by  anglers  to  protect  the  head  from  insects. 
2.  The  representation  of  a  helmet;  specif.,  Her.,  a  helmet 


hedi-o-zo'ic,  a.  Zodl.  Heliozoan. 
Hel'ka-i  (hSl'kft-T;  h51'kT;  hPl- 
ka'T).Hel'kath(hgl'k&th).Hel  - 
kath-haz'zu-rlm  (-hllz'fl-rlm), 
Hel  ki'aa  (hei-kl'ds).  Bib. 
hell.  +  hill,  w.  [hele. I 

hell.  Obs  or  dial.  Eng.  var.  of  I 
Hel-la'di-an  (h6-15'dT-dn),  n. 
[Gr  'EAAa?,  -a8o?,  Hellas. 
Greece  -f-  -tan.]  A  Hellene. 
Hel-lad'ic  ( he-I&d'Tk),  a.  [Gr. 
'EAAa5c*6?.')  Of  or  pert  to  Hel¬ 
las  ;  —  opposed  to  Asiatic. 
Hella-do-the'rl-um  ( heKd-dO- 
the'rY-um),  n  [NL.  ;  Gr.  *EA- 
A a?,  ‘EAAd8o5,  Greece  ■+■  -the- 
rium  )  Paleon.  A  genus  of  ex¬ 
tinct  giraffes  based  on  remains 
fTom  the  Pliocene  of  Greece. 


hell'bind',  n.  [hell  +  bind  (cf- 
woodhine ).]  Dodder.  Dial.  Eng. 
hell'born  ,  a.  Born  in  or  of  hell, 
hell'box^  n.  Print  =  hell, 4c. 
hell 'bred,  a.  Bred  in  hell, 
hell'-brewed  ,  a.  Brewed  in 
hell. 

hell '-cat',  n  A  witch  ;  hag 
hell'-div  er  (-dlv'Pr),  n  A  dab- 
chick  or  other  small  grebe, 
hell'dog'.  n.  A  hellhound, 
helle.  +  hele. 

hel  le-bo-ra'ceoua  ( hPPC-bfi-ra'- 
shns),  a.  [ hellebore  -f-  - aceous .] 
Bot.  Belonging  to.  or  resem¬ 
bling,  the  genus  Helleborus. 
hel  le-bo-ras'ter  (-rtts'tfr),  n. 
[NL.  See  hellebore  ;  2d  -as¬ 
ter.]  Fetid  hellebore, 
hel  le-bor'lc  (-bbr'Yk),  a.  Of  or 


pert  to  hellebore.  Pare 

hel'le-bo-rlsm  (h61'?-bf5-rYz’m), 
n.  [Gr.  eAAe/3opi(7/u.<K.]  Med. 
a  Trie  use  of  hellebore  as  a  medi¬ 
cine.  b  The  poisonous  effects 
produced  by  too  free  adminis¬ 
tration  of  hellebore, 
hellely.  wholly 
hell'en.  a.  Hellish.  Obs. 
Hel-le'ni-an  (hg-le'nT-rtn),  a. 
Grecian  ;  Hellenic.  —  n.  A 
Hellene 

Hel-len'1-cal-ly  (hg-lgn'Y-kdl-Y), 
adv.  of  Hellenic.  [-ism. I 
Hel-len'i-cism  (-sYz’m),  n.  See| 
HeTlen-ls'tl-cal  (hgFfn-Ys'tY- 
kdl ).  a  Hellenistic.  —  Hel  len- 
i8'ti-cal-ly,  adv  [See  -ism.  I 
Hel  len-iB'tl-cism  (-sYz’m),  n.| 


hel-len'o-type  (hg-lgn'G-tlp),  n. 
An  ivorytype. 

hel'ler  (hgl'gr),  n.;  G.  pi  hel¬ 
ler  [G.,  prob.  fr.  Hall,  in 
Suabia,  where  first  coined.]  A 
small  German  and  Austrian 
coin  See  coin. 
hell'-fire',  n.  The  fire  of  hell  ; 
—  formerly  often  used  in  the 
names  of  dissolute  or  abandoned 
young  men’s  clubs,  esp.  early  in 
the  18th  century 
hell'ga-mite  (h?l'gd-mlt),hell'- 
gram-mite  Vars.  of  hellgra¬ 
mite. 

hell'-haunt  ed,  a.  Haunted  by 
devils  ;  hellish, 
hell 'hood,  n.  See  -hood.  Obs 
hell'ic,  a.  Hellish.  Obs. 
hel'li-cat  (hCl'l-kat),  hel'li- 


cate,  a.  Half-witted;  light¬ 
headed  Scot. 

hel'li-cat,  n.  An  evil  creature. 
Cf.  HELL-CAT.  Scot. 
hel'lier ( hFl'yPr), n.  ISee  hele, 
v.  /.]  A  tiler,  slater,  or  thatcher. 
Dial.  Eng. 

hel'lion  (hei'yun),  n.  A  deni¬ 
zen  of  hell .CoUoq.orDial.Amer. 
hell'lte,  n.  The  proprietor  of  a 
gambling  hell.  Opprobrious 
Slang. 

hell'ness.  n.  See -ness. 
hell'-rak'er  (-rak'gr),  n.  A  reck¬ 
less  fellow.  Dial.  Eng.  or  Scot. 
hell 'root',  n.  The  small  broom- 
rape  ( Orobanche  minor). 
hel'lu-o  (hSl'fl-o),  n.  [L.]  A 

flutton  ;  a  gormandizer, 
hel'lu-o  li-bro'rum  (lY-br5'- 


rfim).  [L.]  A  devourer  of  books; 
a  bookworm. 

Hell'waln.  +  Hurlewatn. 
hell  wain.  An  apparition  of  a 
wagon  in  the  heavens  at  night. 
Dial.  Eng.  [-ward.  I 

hell 'ward  ( hPl'w?rd ),  adr.  See| 
hell 'weed',  n.  a  Dodder,  b  Corn 
crowfoot  c  Hedge  bindweed, 
hell'y,  a.  <V  adv.  Hellish  ; 
hellishly.  Obs.  [Dial.  Eng.\ 
helm  ( helm),  w.  r.  =  haulm. | 
helm'age  (hCl'mfti),  n.  Guid¬ 
ance  ;  direction.  Bare. 
helm  bar.  A  roll  of  black  cloud 
near  to,  and  fed  by.  the  helm 
(see  helm,  4)  Dial.  Eng. 
helmed  (hSlmd  ;  poet,  also  h£l'- 
m£d),  a.  Helmeted.  Ireetle.I 
helmet  beetle.  =  tortoise! 


food,  foot ;  out,  oil ;  chair  ;  go  ;  sing,  igk  ;  then,  thin ;  nature,  verdure  (250) ;  K  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144) ;  boN  ;  yet ;  zh  =  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Guide. 
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depicted  above  the  shield  in  an  achievement,  supporting 
the  crest,  and  usually  indicating  the  rank  of  the  bearer.  In 
modern  British  heraldry,  the  helmet  of  the  sovereign  is  of 
gold,  full-faced,  with  golden  grilles ;  that  of  a  peer  is  of 
silver,  in  profile,  with  five  golden  grilles  ;  that  of  a  baronet 
or  knight,  of  steel,  full-faced,  with  open  visor;  that  of  a 
gentleman,  of  steel,  in  profile, with  the  visor  closed. 

3.  That  winch  resembles  a  helmet  in  form,  position,  etc.; 
as:  a  ('hem.  =  helm,  b  The  hood-formed  upper  sepal 
or  petal  of  some  flowers,  as  monkshood  or  snapdragon. 
C  Zool.  —  casque,  2.  d  Zodl.  The  galea  of  an  insect, 
helmet  bird-  a  A  turacou.  b  A  Madagascan  passerine 
bird  (Euruceros  prevosti)  having  a  swollen  hooked  oeak  and 
black  ana  chestnut  plumage.  It  is  usually  placed  in  the 
shrike  family,  or  made  a  separate  family,  Eurycerotidse. 
hel'met  ed  (hel'ingt-8d),  a.  Wearing  a  helmet ;  furnished 
with  or  having  a  helmet  or  helmetlike  shield  on  the  head, 
helmeted  guinea  fowl.  See  guinea  fowl,  Must. 
helmet  flower.  Any  plant  having  flowers  with  helmet¬ 
shaped  petals  or  sepals,  or  its  flower;  specif.:  a  The 
monkshood  or  aconite,  b  The  skullcap,  c  Any  South 
American  orchid  of  the  genus  Coryanthes. 
helmet  orchis,  a  =  helmet  flower  c.  b  An  Australian 
orchid  ( Pterostylis  cucullata )  with  a  galeate  lip. 
helmet  quail.  Any  of  several  American  partridges  con¬ 
stituting  the  genus  Lophortyx ,  having  a  forwardly  curving 
crest  on  the  head.  The  genus  includes  the  valley  quail 
and  Gauibel’s  partridge. 

hel'miJlth  (hSl'mYnth),  n.  [Gr.  «A/l up9,  -i vOos,  worm.] 
A  worm  ;  esp.,  an  intestinal  worm  ;  one  of  the  Helminthes. 
Hel  min'thes  (hgl-mTn'thez),  n.pl.  [NL.  See  helminth.] 
Zool.  A  comprehensive  group  of  worms  more  or  less  ex¬ 
actly  equivalent  to  the  phyla  Nemathelminthes  and  Platy- 
helminthes  taken  together. 

hel-min'thic  (-thlk),  a.  Of,  relating  to,  or  expelling, 
worms,  or  helminths.  —  n.  A  vermifuge ;  an  anthelmintic, 
hel  min  thoPo-gy  (hgl'mYn-thbl'o-jT),  n.  [ helminth  -f- 
-logy.]  The  natural  history,  or  study,  of  worms,  esp. 
parasitic  worms.  — hel-mlntho-log'ic  (liSl-mTn'tho-lSj'- 
Tk),  hel  min  tho  log'i  cal  (-T-kal),  a.  —  hel  min  thol'o- 
gist  (hSPmTn-thbl'o-jTst),  n. 

Hel  min  tlio  spo'ri  um  (hgl-mTn'tho-spo'rT-wm  ;  201),  n. 
[NL.;  helminth  -f-  Gr.  (rnopos  seed,  spore.]  Bot.  A  large 
genus  of  parasitic  or  saprophytic  fungi  of  the  family  Dernat- 
iaceae,  with  vermiform  conidia  and  rigid  hypliae.  Many 
species  are  destructive  to  cultivated  plants, 
hel  mln'thous  (hgl-inin'thws),  a.  Med.  Infested  with  hel¬ 
minths,  or  intestinal  worms. 

helms'man  (hSlmz'mtfn),  n.  ;  pi.  -men  (-mgn).  The  man 
at  the  helm,  who  steers  the  vessel ;  a  steersman. 
He-lo'nl-as  (he-lo'nT-5s),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  eAos  marsh.] 
Bot.  A  monotypic  genus  of  melanthaceous  plants  of  the 
northeastern  United  States.  The  species,  H.  bullata ,  is 
a  bog  herb  with  basal  oblanceolate  leaves  and  a  tall  scape 
bearing  a  raceme  of  purple  perfect  flowers. 

He-lo'sis  (he-lo'sTs),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  rjAo?  nail.]  Bot.  A 
small  genus  of  balanophoraceous  leafless,  dark-red,  parasitic 
herbs,  of  tropical  America.  Several  scapes  grow  from  the 
branched  rootstock,  and  bear  small,  dioecious  flowers. 
Hel'Ot  (hSl'tft ;  he'15t ;  277),  n.  [L.  Helotes ,  llilotae ,  pi., 
fr.  Gr.  EtAws  and  EiAuitt^  a  bondman  or  serf  of  the  Spar¬ 
tans  ;  so  named  from,'EAo9,  a  town  of  Laconia,  whose  in¬ 
habitants  were  enslaved ;  or  perh.  akin  to  e\eiv  to  take, 
conquer,  used  as  2d  aor.  of  acpeZi/.]  1.  One  of  the  lowest 
class  of  the  people  of  ancient  Sparta.  They  were  serfs, 
attached  to  the  landed  estates  of  the  Spartiates,  to  whom 
they  rendered  a  fixed  portion  of  the  produce.  They  could 
not  be  sold,  and  could  be  freed  only  oy  the  state,  in  which 
case  they  entered  the  ranks  of  the  Perioeci.  They  were  some¬ 
times  used  as  soldiers,  and  were  rowers  and  marines  in  the 
navy,  but  had  no  rights  obligatory  upon  the  state,  as  was 
symbolized  by  a  declaration  of  war  upon  them  made  by 
tlie  ephors  upon  assuming  office.  They  are  supposed  to 
represent  chiefly  the  original  population  conquered  by 
the  Dorian  Spartiates.  Cf.  Perkeci,  Spartiate. 

2.  [Often  l.  c.]  Hence,  a  slave  or  serf. 
hePot-lsm  (-Tz’m),  n.  \_Helot  -f-  -ism.]  1.  Serfdom,  esp. 
like  that  of  the  Spartan  Helot. 

2.  Biol .  The  form  of  symbiosis  existing  in  lichens;  —  so 
called  because  the  fungus  mycelium  obtains  its  food  supply 
from  the  algal  cells  or  gonidia.  Warming. 

hel'Ot  ry  (-rT),  n.  Helots,  collectively  ;  slaves  ;  bondsmen ; 
also,  slavery  ;  serfdom. 

help  (hSlp),  v.  t.;pret.  helped  (hSlpt),  Archaic  holp  (holp); 
p.  p.  helped,  Archaic  hol'pen  (hol'p’n),  Obs.  holp;  p.pr. 
&  vb.  n.  help'in g.  [AS.  he/pan  ;  akin  to  OS.  helpan ,  D. 
helpen,  G.  helfen,  OHG.  helfan ,  Icel.  hjalpa ,  Sw.  hjelpa, 
Dan.  hielpe,  Goth,  hilpan ;  cf.  Lith.  szelpti ,  and  Skr.  kip 
to  be  fitting.]  1.  To  furnish  with  strength  or  means  for 
the  successful  performance  of  any  action  or  the  attainment 
of  any  object  ;  to  aid  ;  assist ;  as,  to  help  a  man  in  his 
work  ;  to  help  one  to  remember  ;  —  an  infinitive  following 
help  being  commonly  U6ed  without  to;  as,  “ Help  me  scale 
yon  balcony.7’  Longfellow . 

God  helps  them  that  help  themselves.  Sir  P.  Sidney. 


2.  To  furnish  with  relief,  as  from  pain,  disease,  or  distress 

of  any  sort  ;  to  succor  (one  in  need) ;  to  be  of  avail  against 
(an  ill) ; —sometimes  with  of  before  a  word  designating 
the  pain  or  disease,  sometimes  having  such  a  word  for  di¬ 
rect  object.  “To  help  him  of  his  blindness.”  Shak. 

The  true  calamus  helps  coughs.  Gerarde. 

3.  To  operate  so  as  to  lead  toward  or  bring  about ;  to  be 
of  effect  toward  ;  as,  caste  feeling  helps  prejudice. 

This  armor  helped  their  fall.  Milton. 

4.  To  change  for  the  better  ;  to  ameliorate  ;  remedy. 

Cease  to  lament  for  what  thou  canst  not  help.  Shak. 

6.  To  prevent ;  to  hinder;  as,  we  cannot  help  liis  fall. 

6.  To  forbear  ;  avoid  ;  as,  we  cannot  help  but  grieve  ;  — 
often,  idiomatically,  with  can  for  cannot ;  as,  he  does  no 
more  work  than  he  can  help. 

I  cannot  help  remarking  the  resemblance.  Pope. 

7.  To  wait  upon,  as  a  guest  at  table,  by  carving  and  pass¬ 
ing  food  ;  to  serve  (food),  as  at  table. 

8.  To  put  in  order  ;  to  repair  ;  mend.  Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 
Syn.  —  Help,  aid,  assist  are  often  used  with  little  distinc¬ 
tion.  But  help  (the  stronger  term)  more  frequently  throws 
the  emphasis  on  that  wnich,  or  the  one  who,  furnishes 
relief  or  support ;  aid  implies  more  strongly  cooperation 
on  the  part  of  the  one  who  is  relieved  ;  to  assist  is  esp.  to 
stand  by  or  support  with  aid ;  as,  “  They  fell  down,  and 
there  was  none  to  help  ”  (Ps.  evii.  12) ;  “  Take  your  choice 
of  those  that  best  can  aid  your  action  ”  ( Shak.) ;  “  W e  ’ll  all 
assist  you  ;  he  that  flies  shall  die”  (id.).  See  auxiliary. 
so  help  me  God,  may  God  succor  or  aid  me  accordingly  ; 

—  the  customary  form  of  declaring  by  oath  the  truth  of 
one’s  statements,  —to  h.  forward,  to  assist  in  advancing ;  to 
further.  — to  h.  off,  to  help  to  go  or  pass  away,  as  time; 
to  assist  in  removing.  —  to  h.  on,  to  forward ;  to  promote  by 
aid.  — to  h  out,  to  aid  in  delivering,  as  from  a  difficulty, 
or  in  completing,  as  a  design  or  tasK.  —  to  h.  over,  to  aid  in 
surmounting;  as,  to  help  one  over  an  obstacle.  —  to  h.  to, 
to  aid  in  obtaining  ;  to  supply  with.  —  to  h.  up,  to  help  (one) 
to  get  up ;  to  assist  in  rising,  as  after  a  fall. 

help  (hSlp),  v.  i.  1.  To  lend  aid  or  assistance;  to  con¬ 
tribute  strength  or  means;  to  avail  or  be  of  use;  to  assist. 

A  generous  present  helps  to  persuade.  Garth. 

2.  To  serve  food,  as  at  table, 
to  help  out,  to  lend  aid  ;  to  bring  a  supply, 
help,  n.  [AS.  help ;  akin  to  D.  hulp,  G.  hulfe,  hilfe ,  Icel. 
hjdlp ,  Sw.  hjelp,  Dan.  hielp.  See  help,  v.  t.]  1.  Act  of 

helping  ;  strength  or  means  furnished  toward  promoting 
an  object,  or  deliverance  from  difficulty  or  distress ;  aid  ; 
assistance  ;  also,  the  person  or  thing  furnishing  the  aid. 

Give  us  help  from  trouble.  Ps.  lx.  11. 

Virtue  is  a  friend  and  a  help  to  nature.  South. 

2.  Remedy  ;  relief  ;  as,  there  is  no  help  for  it. 

3.  a  A  helper  ;  assistant,  esp.  a  hired  one.  b  Collective 
pi .,  the  whole  force  of  hired  helpers,  c  A  domestic  ser¬ 
vant  or  farm  hand.  Local,  U.  S.  d  The  labor  of  help. 

4.  A  portion  of  food  :  a  helping. 

helprer  (hSl'per),  n.  1.  One  that  helps,  aids,  or  relieves. 
2.  One  that  serves  as  help ;  an  assistant, 
help'ful  (hglp'fdol),  a.  Furnishing  help  ;  assistant;  use¬ 
ful  ;  salutary.  —  help'ful-ly,  adv.  —  help'ful-ness,  n. 
help'less,  a.  1.  Destitute  of  help  or  strength  ;  unable  to 
help  or  defend  one’s  self  ;  needing  help  ;  feeble  ;  weak. 

How  shall  I  then  your  helpless  fame  defend  "i  Pope. 
2  In  senses  Obs.  or  R. :  a  Beyond  help;  irremediable, 
b  Bringing  no  help  ;  unaiding,  c  Unsupplied  ;  destitute  ; 

—  with  of. 

—  help'less  ly,  adv.  —  help'less  ness,  n. 
help'mate  (  mat'),  n.  [A  corruption  of  the  “  help  meet 

for  him  ”  of  Genesis  ii.  18.  Fitzed.  Hall.]  A  helper;  a 
companion;  specif.,  a  wife. 

In  Minorca  the  ass  and  the  hog  are  common  helpmates ,  and  are 
yoked  together  in  order  to  turn  up  the  land.  Pennant. 

help'meet'  (-met'),  n.  [See  helpmate.]  A  helpmate ; 
esp.,  a  wife.  J.  H.  Newman. 

hel'ter-skel'ter  (hSl'ter-skSl'ter),  adv.  [An  onomat¬ 
opoeic  word.  Cf.  G.  holter-polter ,  D.  holder  de  bolder.] 
In  hurry  and  confusion  ;  in  disorder.  Colloq. 

Helter-skelter  have  I  rode  to  thee.  Shak. 

A  wistaria  vine  running  helter-skelter.  J.  C.  Harris. 
hel'ter-skel'ter,  a.  Characterized  by  confused  hurry, 
helve  (hSlv),  n.  [ME.  helve ,  helfe,  AS.  hielf,  helf,  nylf, 
cf.  OHG.  halb ;  and  also  E.  halter.]  1.  The  handle  of  a 
tool  or  weapon,  as  an  ax,  hatchet,  or  adz. 

2.  Iron  Working,  a  The  lever  at  the  end  of  which  is  the 
hammer  head,  in  a  tilt  hammer,  b  A  tilt  hammer  lifted 
by  a  cam  acting  on  the  helve  between  fulcrum  and  head, 
helve,  v.  t. ;  helved  (h§lvd) ;  helv'ing.  To  furnish  or 
fit  vltli  a  helve. 

Hel'vel-la'ce-aD  (h51'v£-la's§-e),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  fr.  Helvetia, 
generic  name,  L.  helvella  a  kind  of  small  pot  herb.]  Bot. 
A  family  of  ascomycetous  fungi  having  an  upright  stalk 
which  bears  a  large  fleshy  head,  on  the  interior  of  which 
the  hymenium  is  spread.  It  includes  the  morels  ( Mor • 
chella),  earthtongues  ( Geoglossum ),  etc.  —  hel'vel-la'- 
ceous  (-aMs),  a. 

Hel-ve'ti-a  (hSl-ve'shT-d),  n.  [NL.]  The  territory  of  the 
ancient  Helvetii  ;  hence,  poetically,  Switzerland. 


helmet  cockatoo.  The  gang- 
gang  cockntoo. 
helmet  crab.  =  kino  crab. 
hel'met-crest',  n.  A  South 
American  humming  bird  of  the 
genus  Oxypogon ;  —  from  the 
conspicuous  crest  of  the  male, 
hel'met-pod',  n.  The  tw inleaf, 
helmet  shell.  Any  of  certain 
tropical  marine  univalve  shells 
belonging  to  Cassis  and  allied 
genera.  See  Cassidid.e. 

Helm  holtz' t  an  (hMm-hOlts'T- 
<ln),  a.  Of  or  pert,  to  Hermann 
Ludwig  Ferdinand  von  Helm¬ 
holtz  (1821-94),  Ger.  scientist, 
hel-min'tha-gogue  (h(M-mTn'- 
tha-g5g),  a.  [ helminth  4- 
- agogue .]  Med.  =  vermifugal. 
—  n.  A  vermifuge.  —  hel  min  - 
tha-gog'lc  (-gbj'lk),  n. 
hel  mln-thi'a-sis  (hgFinYn-thl'- 
rt-sTs),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  k\p>.v- 
Qiav  to  suffer  from  worms,  fr. 
e\piv<;.  -iP0o?,  a  worm.)  Med. 
A  disease  in  which  worms  are 
present  in  some  part  of  the  bodv. 
hel-min'thlte  (hgl-mtn'thlt),  n. 
[Gr.  eKpivs,  -uOos,  a  worm.] 
Geol.  One  of  the  sinuous  tracks, 
considered  to  be  worm  trails, 
on  many  stratified  rocks.  Ohs. 
hel-mln'thoid  (-thoid),  a.  [ hel¬ 
minth  4-  - oid .]  Wormlike  ;  re¬ 


sembling  the  Helminthes. 
hel  min'tho-spo'rold  (-tho-spO'- 
roid),  a.  Pert,  to,  or  resembling, 
the  genus  Helminthosporium. 
helm'less,  a.  See -less. 

Hel  mon-deb  la-tha'lm  (h  6  F- 
mSn-dSb'ld-tha'Tin).  D.  Bib. 
helm  port.  The  rudder  port, 
helm'ster,  helm'stock',  n.  The 
tiller.  Obs.  or  R. 
helm'wind'  (h51m'w'Tnd/),  n. 
=  helm,  4.  Dial.  Eng. 
hel'o.  Var.  of  heloe. 
He-lo'bi-a  jhP-lo'bT-e),  n.  pi. 
NL.;  Gr.  eAo?  marsh  -f-  0io» 
ife.)  Bot.  Syn.  of Naiadales. 
he-lo'bl-ouB  (-mb),  a.  Living  in 
marshy  places  ;  palustrine. 

He  lo-der'ma  (he'16-dQr'md), 
n.  (NL.  ;  Gr.  f)Ao?  nail  -I-  8 eppa 
skin.]  Zool.  A  genus  of  lizards 
consisting  of  the  Gila  monster 
(which  see)  and  caltetepon.  It 
constitutes  a  separate  family, 
He  lo-der-mat'i-dae  (-dOr-mat^t- 
de).  —  he  lo-der'ma-told  (-toid), 
he  lo-der'ma-tous  (-tus),  a. 
he-lo'des  (hP-15'dez),  a.  [NL., 
fr.  Or.  tAu >8r)i  marshy.]  Med. 
Marshy.  —  ».  Marsh  fever, 
hel'oe  (dial.  h61'6  ;  51'o),  a. 
Bashful  ;  modest  ;  squeamish. 
Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 

He'lon  (he'lQn).  Bib. 


hel'ot-age,  n.  See -age. 
hel'ot-ize,  r.  t.  See  -izk. 
help'a-ble,  a.  See  -able. 
help'fePlow,  n.  A  helpmate. 
Obs.  [pr.  I 

help'ing-ly,  adv.  of  helping ,  p.| 
help'ly.  a.  Helpful.  Obs.  or 
Scot.  <5r  Dial.  Eng. 
helpt.  Obs.  or  ref.  sp.  pret.  & 
ii.  p.  of  HKLi*.  [help.  Rare.  I 
nelp 'wor  thy,  a.  Worthy  of | 
help'y,  a.  Helpful.  Obs. 
helse.  4  hailse. 
helsny.  +  halskn.  [some.  I 
hel'some.  hel'sum.  4  heal-| 
helt.  Obs.  or  dial.  pret.  &  p.  p. 
Of  HOLD.  [of  HALTER.  I 

hel'ter.  Obs.  or  dial.  Eng.  var.  | 
hel'ter-skel'ter.  //.  Anything 
that  is  helter-skelter.  —  hel'ter- 
skel'ter-l-ness  (-I-n?s>,  n. 
helth.  Health.  Ref.  Sp. 
helthe.  +  health. 
helth'y.  Healthy.  Rfif-  Sp. 
helud.  Obs.  p.  p.  of  helk,  v. 
helv.  Helve.  Ref.  Sp. 
helve  hammer.  A  tilt  hammer. 
=  helve,  2  b. 

Hel-vel'la  (hei-v?l'd),  n.  [NL.] 
Bot.  A  small  genus  of  fungi 
typifying  the  Helvellaeea?. 

Bel  vel-la'lea  (hgl'vg-la'lez),  n. 
pi.  INL.]  Bot.  An  order  of 
ascomycetous  fungi  of  which 
Helvellacefe  is  the  most  impor¬ 


tant  family.  [SeeDVE.I 

Helvetia  green.  Alkali  green.  | 
Hel-vid'i-an  ( hgl-vld'Y-dn),  a. 
Eccl.  Hist.  Pertaining  to,  or  in 
accordance  with,  the  teaching 
of  Helvidius,  a  Roman  layman 
who  held  (about  .‘WO  a.  n.)  that 
Mary  was  the  mother  of  chil¬ 
dren  subsequent  to  Jesus.  —  n. 
A  follower  of  Helvidius.  See 
Antidicomarian. 
hem.  Scot. var. of  ham e.  [him. I 
hem.  Obs.  or  dial.  Eng.  var.  of  | 
he  ma-ba-rom'e-ter.  he'ma 
chrome,  he  ma-cy'a-nln,  etc. 
Vars.  of  ii. i  ma barometer,  etc. 
he'mad.  he  ma  drom'e-ter.  etc. 
Vars  of  ii  .EM  ad,  etc. 
hem  a-fl'brite  (h?m/d-fT'brTt), 
n.  [hewn-  -+-  L .  fibra  fiber.]  Min. 
A  nasic  manganese  arsenate, 
dark  red  to  black,  and  common¬ 
ly  in  radiated  crystal  groups, 
he  mag-glu  ti-na'tion.  he  ma- 
glu'tin-in.  hemagogue.  hemal, 
etc.  Varp.  of  h.em agglutina¬ 
tion,  etc. 

He'mam  (he'mSm).  Bib. 
he  ma-mce'ba.  Var.  of  ii.fma- 

M«EBA. 

He'man  (he'mdn),  n.  [Heb. 
Henman.)  Lit.,  faithful  ;  — 
inasc.  prop.  name.  I'.  Hainan 
(a-ma.v' )  :  Sp.  Eman  (5-man'); 
G.  Heman  (ha'miin).  Bib. 


Hel-ve'tian  (bgl-ve'shcln),  a.  [L.  Helvetius.]  1.  Of  or 
pertaining  to  the  Helvetii  or  Helvetia  ;  Swiss.  —  n.  One 
of  the  Helvetii ;  a  Swiss. 

2.  Geol.  Designating  a  subdivision  of  the  European  Mio¬ 
cene  ;  also,  designating  an  interglacial  or  Pleistocene  epoch 
of  Europe.  See  geology,  Chart. 

Helvetian  Confession.  =  Helvetic  Confession.  —  H.  Republic. 
=  Helvetic  Republic. 

Hel-vet'ic  (hSl-vSt'ik),  a.  [L.  Helveticus,  fr.  Helvetii  the 
Helvetii.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Helvetii  or  the  modern 
Swiss  ;  as,  the  Helvetic  confederacy  ;  Helvetic  states.  —  n. 
A  Swiss  Protestant ;  a  follower  of  Zwingli. 

Helvetic  Confession.  Eccl.  Hist,  a  The  First  Helvetic  Confes¬ 
sion  ,  a  confession  of  faith  (also  called  the  Second  Confession 
of  Basel)  drawn  up  in  1536  at  Basel  by  representatives  of 
the  Reformed  Church,  chiefly  from  Switzerland.  It  was 
never  widely  received,  b  The  Second  Helvetic  Confession, 
a  statement  of  belief,  drawn  up  by  the  Swiss  theologian 
Bulliuger,  which  was  published  in  1566  and  adopted  at  once 
by  the  Reformed  Church  in  Switzerland,  and  afterwards 
in  Scotland,  Hungary,  France,  Poland,  and  Bohemia. —  H. 
Republic,  a  republic  in  Switzerland  (1798-1814)  established  by 
the  French.  The  cantonal  system,  at  first  abolished,  was 
reinstated  by  Napoleon  in  1803. 

Hel-ve'ti  1  (hSl-ve'shT-I),  n.  pi.  [L.]  In  the  time  of  Julius 
Caesar,  the  inhabitants  of  the  Alpine  regions, 
hel'vite  (hSl'vit),  n.  Also  hel'vin  (-vtu),  hel'vlne  (-vTn). 
[L.  helvus  of  a  light  bay  color.]  Min.  A  brittle  yellow 
or  yellowish  mineral  crystallizing  in  the  form  of  tetrahedra. 
It  is  a  silicate  of  beryllium,  manganese,  and  iron,  contain¬ 
ing  also  sulphur.  H.,  6-6.5.  Sp.  gr.,  3.16-3.36. 
hem  (h6m),  pron.,  3 d  pers.  pi.  [ME.,  fr.  AS.  him,  heom, 
dative  pi.  of  he  he.  See  he.]  Obs.  1.  Thera;  —  used 
either  :  a  As  dative  with  or  without  a  preposition,  b  As 
an  objective.  “  That  hem  hath  holpen.”  Chaucer. 

2.  Themselves  ;  —  used  reflexively. 
hem,  interj.  A  word  used  to  call  attention,  to  warn,  to  ex¬ 
press  hesitation,  doubt,  etc.,  or  to  represent  a  clearing  of 
the  throat.  —  n.  An  uttering  or  the  sound  of  “  hem.” 
hem,  v.  i.  ;  hemmed  (hSrnd) ;  hem'ming.  [See  hem,  inter  j.] 
To  utter  the  sound  represented  by  hem  ;  as,  to  hem  ana 
haw  ;  hence,  to  hesitate  in  speaking, 
hem,  n.  [AS.  hern,  hemm ,  border,  margin;  cf.  Fries. 
hamel.]  1.  The  edge  or  border  of  a  garment  or  cloth ; 
now,  specif.,  a  border  or  margin  formed  by  doubling  back 
the  edge  and  sewing  it  down  to  prevent  raveling. 

2.  A  similarly  doubled-back  edge  on  sheet-metal  ware. 

3.  Border  ;  edge  ;  margin.  “  Hem  of  the  sea.”  Shak. 

4.  Arch.  The  raised  rim  of  a  volute  of  an  Ionic  capital, 
hem,  v.  t.  1.  To  form  a  hem  or  border  to ;  to  fold  and  sew 

down  the  edge  of  ;  hence,  to  border  ;  edge. 

All  the  skirt  about 

Was  hemmed  with  golden  fringe.  Spenser. 

2.  To  inclose  and  confine  ;  to  surround ;  environ  ;  —  nearly 
always  with  an  adverb,  esp.  in,  about,  around ,  back ,  up,  etc. 


With  valiant  squadrons  round  about  to  hem.  Fairfax. 

Hemmed  in  to  be  a  spoil  to  tyranny.  Daniel. 

to  hem  out,  to  shut  out.  “  You  cannot  hem  me  out  of  Lon¬ 
don.”  J.  Webster . 

hem.  v.  i.  To  make  hems  in  sewing, 
he'ma-  Form  from  Greek  a<pa,  blood.  See  h«ma-. 
hem'a  chate  (h5m'a-kat),  n.  [L.  haemachates  ;  Gr.  alpa 
blood  -j-  ax  a  rrj  9  agate.]  A  stone  known  to  the  ancients, 
agreeing  in  description  with  bloodstone.  See  bloodstone  a- 
hem'a  cite  (hgm'ri-sit),  n.  [Gr.  alpa  blood.]  A  composi¬ 
tion  made  from  blood,  mixed  with  mineral  or  vegetable 
substances,  used  for  making  buttons,  door  knobs,  etc. 
hem'a  tite,  haem'a-tite  (hgm'ri-tlt ;  he'ma-),  n.  [L.  hae¬ 
matites,  Gr.  aqxaTiTTjs  bloodlike,  fr.  alpa,  aiparos,  blood.] 
Min.  An  important  ore  of  iron,  the  sesquioxide,  Fe20;{,  so 
called  because  of  the  red  color  of  its  powder.  It  occurs  in 
splendent  metallic-looking  rhombohedral  crystals, in  mass¬ 
ive  forms,  and  in  earthy  forms,  the  last  called  red  ocher. 
Sp.  gr.  01  crystals,  about  5.20.  H.,  5. 5-6.5.  Called  also 
specular  iron ,  etc.  Brown  hematite  is  a  syn.  for  limonite. 
hem  a-tit'ic,  hawn  a  tit'ic  (  tlt'Tk),  a.  Of, 
pert,  to,  or  resembling,  hematite,  esp.  in  col¬ 
or  ;  blood-red  ;  brownish  red. 
hem'a-to-  (hSm'a-to- ;  he'md-to-),  hemat  . 

Combining  form  from  Greek  alpa,  a’iparos, 
blood.  Cf.  HjEMO-,  HiEMATO-. 

hem  el'y-tron  (hgm-gl'T-trSn),  hem  el'y- 
trum  (  tram),  n.  ;  L.  pi.  -tra  (-tra).  [NL. 

See  hemi-  ;  elytrum.]  Zool.  a  One  of  the 
partially  thickened  anterior  wings  of  cer¬ 
tain  insects,  as  of  many  Hemiptera,  the  Hemelytron  of 
earwigs,  etc.  b  One  of  the  elytra  of  a 
chaetopod  worm.  —  hem-el'y-tral,  a. 
hem'er-a-lo'pi-a  (hem'er-d-lo'pt-d),  n. 

[NL.,  fr.  Gr.  rj^epaAiovJ/,  the  opposite  of 
WKT<x\io\Jj  ;  rjpepa  day  -f-  -aAcoi \j  of  i  v- 
KTaAiut//.  See  nyctalopia.]  Med.  a  A 
condition  of  the  eyes  in  which  one  can  see,  or  see  clearly 
or  without  pain,  only  at  night,  in  a  faint  light,  or  on  dull 


Heteropterousln- 
sect.  a  Clavus  or 
Inner  Basal  Part ; 
b  Embolium  ;  c 
Corium  \  &  Cune- 
us  ;  d  Membrane; 
e  e  Cells. 


he  man-gl-o'ma,  he  ma-phse'ln, 
he'ma-pod,  etc.  Vars.  of  n.«- 
M ANGIOMA,  etC. 

he  ma-stat'ic.  he  ma-stat'i-cal. 

=  haemostatic. 

hemat-.  See  hemato-,h.emato-. 

hem  a-ta-chom'e-ter,  hem  a-ta- 
chom'e-try.  hematal,  etc.  Vars. 
Of  II.EMATACHOMETER,  etc. 
He'math  (he'mkth).  Bib. 
he  ma-ther'a-py.  he'ma- therm, 
he-mat'ic,  etc.  Vars.  of  h.ema- 
therapy,  etc. 
hem'a-tist.  f  amethyst. 
he  ma  to'bic,  he  ma-to'bl  ous. 
hem'a-to-blast,  etc.  Vars.  of 
H  .EMATOBIC,  etc. 
hem  a-to-crys'tal-lin,  71.  [hevia- 
to-  -f  crystalhn.)  Hsernoglobin. 
hem  a-to-cy'a-nin,  hem'a-to- 
cyst.  hem'a- to-cyte,  etc.  Vars.of 

H.EM  ACYAN  IN.  etc .  [ O  LO B I N .  I 

hem'a-to-glob'u-lin,//  -  11  1  MO-| 
hem  a-to^ni  dro'sis.  hematold. 

hematolin.  etc.  Vars.of  h.ema- 
tidrosis,  etc. 

hem'a-to-lite,  n.  [hemato-  4- 
-/»fe.]  Min.  A  brownish  red 
arsenate  of  aluminium  and 
manganese,  in  rhombohedral 
crystals  Sp.  gr..  $.$-3.4 
he  ma-tol'o-gy.  hem  a-to-log'l- 
cal.  hem  a-tol'y-sis.  etc.  Vars. 
of  h.ematology,  etc. 
hem  a-to-sep'sis,  n.  [NL.  ;  hem¬ 


ato-  4-  Sepsis.)  =  SEPTICaEMIA. 

he  ma  to'sin.  h  e  m  a-t  o's  1  8. 
hem  a-to-spec'tro-acope.  V ars. 

Of  H.EM ATOSIN,  etc. 
hem  a-to-stib'i-ite  (hSm'a-tC- 
stlb'T-It),  71.  [hemato-  4-  L.  sti¬ 
bium  antimony.)  Min.  A  variety 
of  manganostibiite.  [therapy. I 
hem  a-to-ther'a-py,  71.  ii,ema-| 
hem  a- to-ther 'mal,  hem'a-to- 
tho'rax,  etc.  Vars.  of  Haemato¬ 
thermal,  etc. 

he-mat/u-re'sls  (hf-m&Vtl-r§'- 
sts),  71.  [NL.  ;  hemato-  4-  uresis.) 
Med.  =  H.EMATURIA. 

he  ma-tu'ri-a,  -tu'ric.  Vars.  of 

H.EMATURIA,  -TURIC. 

hem-au'to-gram,  n.  =  h.em  au¬ 
tograph. 

hem-au'to-graph.-au'to-graph'- 
ic.  -au-tog'ra-phy,  -au'to  gram. 

Vars.  of  HaEmautooraph.  etc. 
hem'ble.  Var- of  hkmmel. 
Hem'dan  ( hgm'd&n).  Bib. 
hem-dur'gan  (hem-aQr'grtn),  71. 
Therotensh.  [ily.  Om.1 

heme,  n.  Prob.,head  of  a  fam-| 
heme.  a.  Suitable;  fitting.  Obs . 
—  heme'ly,  adv.  Obs. 
hem'el.  Var.  of  hemmel. 
hemeluc  4  hemlock.  [trum.I 
hem-el 'y-tra,7i.,;>/.  of  hemely-| 
hem'en.  pron  (ME.,  also  hem, 
fr.AS.  him,  dat.  pi. of  Ac.]  Thera. 
Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng.  Cf.  heal 


ale,  senate,  care,  am,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofd;  eve,  event,  find,  recent,  maker;  Ice,  ill;  old,  obey,  orb,  odd,  s&ft,  connect ;  use,  unite,  urn,  up,  circus,  menu  ; 

||  Foreign  Word.  4  Obsolete  Variunt  of.  4  combined  with.  =  equals. 
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or  dark  days ;  day  blindness ;  —  tlie  opposite  of  nyctalopia. 
b  By  confusion,  nyctalopia,  or  night  blindness  ;  day  sight. 
—  hem  er  a  lop'ic  (hSm'er-d-lbp'Ik),  a. 

Hem  er  o-cal'lis  (-o-k31'Ta),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  ^pepoKoAAtr; 
ypipa  day  -)-  saAAos  beauty.]  Bol.  A  genus  of  liliaceous 
plants  with  fibrous  fleshy  roots,  basal  linear  leaves,  and 
showy  flowers  in  small  clusters  on  naked  scapes.  H.  flora 
and  H.  fulva  are  commonly  cultivated,  being  known  as 
day  lilies. 

hem'l-  (hSm'T-).  [Gr.  rjp i-.  See  semi-.]  A  prefix,  signify¬ 
ing  half. 

hem'i-al'gl-a  (-Sl'jl-d),  n.  [NL.;  hemi-  -f-  -algid.]  Med. 
Pain  upon  only  one  side  of  the  body  ;  esp. ,  pain  affecting 
one  side  of  the  head. 

Hem'i-ba  sid'l-o-my-ce'tes  (-bd-sTd'f-o-ml-se'tez),  n.  pi. 
[NL. ;  hemibasidiumfl-  -mycetes.]  Bot.  A  subclass  of  basid- 
iomycetous  fungi  in  which  the  conidiophore  is  a  promyce¬ 
lium.  It  includes  only  the  order  Ustilagiuales,  and  in  Bre- 
feld’s  classification  is  separated,  with  certain  anomalous 
ascomycetous  fungi,  into  the  group  Mesomycetes. 
hem'l-ba-sid'i  um  (-bd-sTd'T-Mm),  n. ;  L.  pi.  -basidia  ( - « ) . 
[NL.  ;  hemi-  -\-  basuiium .]  Bot.  The  promycelium  in  the 
smut  fungi  (Ustilaginales).  See  promycelium  ;  cf.  auto- 
BA8IDIUM,  PROTOBASIDIUM. 

hem'l  branch  (h8m'T-br5i]k),  n.  Zool.  a  One  of  the 
Hemibranchii.  b  A  gill  having  lamelke  or  filaments  only 
on  one  side. 

Hem  i-bran'chi-i  (-br5i}'kT-i),  n.  pi.  [NL.  See  hemi-  ; 
branchi a .]  Zool.  A  suborder  or  order  of  teleosts  having 
an  incomplete  or  reduced  branchial  apparatus.  It  includes 
the  sticklebacks,  flutemouths,  bellows  fishes  or  snipefishes, 
and  shrimpfishes.  —  hem  i  bran'chi  ate  (  at),  a.  &  n. 
hem'i  cat'a  lep  sy  (-kat'd-lgp'sl),  n.  [ hemi -  -f  catalepsy .] 
Unilateral  catalepsy.  —  hem'i-cat'a-lep'tic  (-lep'tTk),‘a. 
hem  i-cel'lu-lose  (-sSl'u-los),  n.  [ hemi -  -f-  cellulose.] 
Chem.  A  form  of  cellulose  which  is  easily  decomposable, 
as  by  dilute  acid,  yielding  a  monosaccharide, 
hem'i-crys'tal-line  (-krTs'trtl-Tn ;  -In),  a.  [hemi-  -j-  crys¬ 
talline.']  Petrog.  Partly  crystalline ;  characterized  by 
crystals  embedded  in  an  amorphous  (glassy)  ground  mass, 
hem'l  cy  cle  (hSm'T-si'k’l),  n.  [L.  hemicyclus ,  Gr. 

*Aop  ;  rjfjii-  4"  kukAo*.]  1.  A  half  circle  ;  a  semicircle. 

2.  A  curved  or  approximately  semicircular  structure,  as 
that  of  some  arenas,  of  an  orchestra,  or  part  of  a  room  ; 
hence,  a  wall  built  in  that  form,  or  a  painting  on  such  a 
wall ;  as,  the  hemicycle  of  the  ficole  des  Beaux  Arts, 
hem  i  cyc'lic  (-slk'lTk  ;  -si'klik),  a.  [hemi-  -j-  cyclic .] 
Bot.  Having  some  floral  leaves  cyclic,  others  inserted  spi¬ 
rally,  as  the  flower  of  the  buttercup,  in  which  the  sepals, 
petals,  and  stamens  are  cyclic,  the  carpels  acyclic, 
liem  l-cy-lin'drl-cal  (-sT-lTn'drT-kftl),  a.  [hemi-  -f-  cylin¬ 
drical.']  Of  the  form  of  half  a  cylinder  axially  divided, 
hem'l-dem'i  sem'i-qua  ver  (hSm'T-dSm'T-sSm'T-kwa'- 
ver),  n.  [hemi-  -j-  demi semiquaver .]  Music .  A  sixty- 
fourth  note. 

Hem  1  des'mus  (hSm'T-dSs'mSs),  n.  [NL.  ;  hemi-  -f-  Gr. 
Seapoq  bond.]  Bot.  A  genus  of  tropical  Asiatic  asclepia- 
daceous  climbing  shrubs,  having  the  crown  of  the  corolla 
consisting  of  five  fleshy  scales.  H.  indicus  is  the  nunnari. 
hem'l  dome  (hSm'T-dom),  n.  [hemi-  4-  1st  dome.]  Crysl. 
A  dome  which  has  only  two  like  faces,  as  an  orthodome  of 
a  monoclinic  crystal.  —  hem  i-do-mat'lc  (-do-m5t'Tk),  a. 
hemi-ep'i-lep'sy  (-Sp'T-lSp'sT),  n.  [hemi-  4;  epilepsy.] 
Med.  Epilepsy  producing  convulsions  on  one  side  only, 
hem  i-ep'l-phyte  (-fit),  n.  [hemi-  4-  epiphyte.]  Bot.  A 
plant  whose  seeds  germinate  on  the  bark  of  a  tree  like 
those  of  a  true  epiphyte,  but  which  later  attaches  to  the  soil 
by  descending  roots.  The  wild  figs  (Clusia)  and  many 
tropical  aroids  are  hemiepiphytes.  —  hem  1  ep  1  phyt'lc 
(-fit'Tk),  a. 

hem'i-glyph  (h£m'T-glif),?i.  [hemi--\-  Gr.  y\ v<f>ri  carving.] 
Arch.  The  half  channel  or  groove  on  each  edge  of  a  triglyph, 
hem  1  he'dral  (-he'dral),  a.  [hemi-  4-  Gr.  eSpa  seat,  base, 
fr.  SgtaOai  to  sit.]  Cryst.  Having  half  of  the  similar  parts 
of  a  crystal  form,  instead  of  all ;  consisting  of  half  the 
faces  which  full  symmetry  would  require,  as  when  a  cube 
has  faces  only  on  half  of  its  eight  6olid  angles,  or  one 


face  out  of  a  pair  on  each  of  its  edges  ;  or  as  a  tetrahedron, 
which  is  hemihedral  to  an  octahedron,  being  contained  un¬ 
der  four  faces  of  an  octahedron.  —  hem'i-he'dral  ly,  adv. 
hem  i  he'drism  (hem'T-he'drTz’m),  n.  Cryst.  The  prop¬ 
erty  of  crystallizing  hemihedrally. 
hem  i-he'dron  (-drfln),  n.  Cryst.  A  hemihedral  form  or 
crystal.  The  tetrahedron  is  a  hemihedron. 
hem'i-hy'drate  (-hi'drat),  n.  [hemi- 4~  hydrate.]  Chem. 
A  hydrate  containing  half  a  molecule  of  water  to  one  of 
the  compound  forming  the  hydrate. 

hem'i-mel-llt'ic  (-mBl-Tt'Ik),  a.  Org.  Chem.  Designating 
a  crystalline  acid,  CBHj(C02H);„  a  derivative  of  benzene, 
having  half  as  many  (3)  carboxyl  groups  as  mellitic  acid, 
hem'l  morph  (hgm'I-mbrf),  n.  [hemi-  -f  -morph.]  Cryst. 
A  hemimorphic  form  or  crystal. 

hem  1  mor'phlc  (-mSr'flk),  a.  [hemi-  4-  -morphic.] 
Cryst.  Unsymmetrical  in  form  as  regards  the  two  ends  of 
an  axis.  See  holomorphic.  —  hem  i  mor'phism  ( -fTz’m), 
hem'i-mor  phy  (hSm'T-mbr'fl),  n. 

hem  i-mor'phlte  (-fit),  n.  Min.  Calamine,  or  hydrous 
zinc  silicate  ;  —  so  called  from  its  hemimorphic  crystals. 
Hem  i  my-a'ri-a  (-mi-a'ri-a),  n.pl.  [NL.;  hemi--\-  Myaria.] 
Zool.  A  suborder  of  tunicates  of  the  order  Thaliacea  coex¬ 
tensive  in  recent  classifications  with  the  family  Salpidae 
(see  Salpa);  — so  named  from  the  incomplete  muscular 
rings  about  the  body. 

he-mi'na  (he-mi'nd),  n.  /  pi.  heminxK  (-ne).  [L.,  fr.  Gr. 

rj/jiii/a.]  1.  A  measure  of  capacity  of  ancient  Greece  and 
Rome,  equal  to  half  a  sextarius  (about  half  a  pint ;  0.271 
liter) ;  hence,  a  former  liquid  measure  in  medicine. 

2.  A  former  grain  measure  of  southern  Frauce,  equivalent 
to  about  half  a  hectoliter. 

hem  i-ol'ic  (hSm'T-51'Tk),  a.  [Gr.  ^uoAkk  half  as  much 
again  ;  (see  hemi-)  -f-  oAos  whole.]  Gr.  &  Lai.  Pros. 
Of  (the  proportion)  three  to  two ;  characterized  by  such  a 
proportion  between  thesis  and  arsis ;  as,  a  hemiolic  foot. 
See  paconic,  &  rhythm,  2  b. 

Hem  i-O-ni'tis  (-o-ni'tTs),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  yyiLovirm  a  kind 
of  fern.]  Bot.  A  small  genus  of  polypodiaceous  ferns 
found  in  the  tropics  of  both  hemispheres.  They  have  sim¬ 
ple  cordate,  sagittate,  or  palmate  fronds,  the  fertile  taller, 
and  covered  with  lines  of  naked  sporangia, 
hem  1  par'a  site  (-p5r'd-slt),  n.  [hemi-  -f- parasite.]  Bot. 
A  parasitic  plant  containing  more  or  less  chlorophyll  and 
therefore  capable  of  performing  photosynthesis,  as  the 
mistletoe.  —  hem  i-par'a-sit'ic  (-slt'Tk),  a. 
hem  i  pe'nis  (-pe'nls),  n.  ;  pi.  -nes  (-nez).  [hemi-  -j-  pe¬ 
nis.]  Zool.  One  of  the  paired  copulatory  organs  of  many 
reptiles  (lizards  and  snakes). 

hem'l-pep'tone(-pSp'ton),?*.  [hemi- -[-peptone.]  Physiol. 
Chem.  A  peptone  assumed  to  be  formed  in  tryptic  diges¬ 
tion,  differing  from  aut.peptone  in  easily  undergoing  fur¬ 
ther  decomposition.  It  has  not  been  isolated, 
he  mlp'ic  (he-mip'Tk)  j  a.  [G.  Aewipmsaure.]  Org. 

hem'l  pin'ic  (hSm'T-pin'Tk)  I  Chem.  Pertaining  to  or  des 
ignating  a  crystalline  acid,  C,5H.,(0CH3)2(C02H)2,  obtained 
by  the  oxidation  of  opianic  acid  and  in  other  ways, 
hem'i-plane  (hSm'T-plan),  n.  [hemi-  -f  plane.]  Geom. 

In  the  theory  of  functions,  a  half  plane, 
hem'i-ple'gi  a  (-ple'jT-ri),  [NL.  ;  hemi-  4-  -plegia :  cf. 
Gr.  T]yun\r]^a.]  Med.  A  palsy  that  affects  one  side  only 
of  the  body.  —  hem'i-pleg'ic  (-plSj'Tk  ;  -ple'jtk),  a. 
hem'l  pode  (hSm'T-pod),  I),  [hemi-  4"  Gr.  ttou?,  noSos, 
foot.]  Zool.  Any  bird  of  the  genus  Tinmix,  syn.  Hem'i- 
po'dl-us  (-po'dT-ws).  —  he-mip'o  dan  (he-mip'6-dan),  a. 
hem'l  prism  (hgm'T-prTz’m),  n.  [hemi-  4-pWwi.]  Cryst. 
A  prism  consisting  of  but  two  parallel  faces,  as  in  the  tri¬ 
clinic  system.  —  hem'i  prls-mat'ic  (-pnz-mSt'Tk),  a. 
He-mip'ter-a  (he-mTp'ter-d),  n.  pi.  [NL.  ;  hemi-  -f-  Gr. 
TTTepor  wing.]  Zool.  A  large  order  of  true  insects  having 
a  jointed  proboscis,  including  four  sharp  stylets  (probably 
representing  the  mandibles  and  maxillae),  adapted  for 
piercing  the  tissues  and  sucking  the  blood  or  juices  of  ani¬ 
mals  and  plants.  It  includes  many  forms  very  destructive 
to  cultivated  plants,  and  some  troublesome  parasites  of 
animals  and  man.  Among  its  members  are  the  insects 
properly  termed  bugs,  though  in  popular  usage  the  word 


Hem  er-o-bap'tist  ( h  e  m'C  r-i*>  - 
bfip'tYst),  n.  [Gr.  rfpepofia- 
7rrioTi7s  one  of  a  Christian  sect 
who  were  baptized  daily;  rjpepa 
day  4-  fianTiaTris  baptizer.J 
Reel.  Hist.  A  member  of  an  an¬ 
cient  Jewish  6ect  which  prac¬ 
ticed  daily  ceremonial  ablution; 
also,  a  member  of  a  similar 
early  Christian  sect.  —  Hem' er- 
o-bap'tism  (-tYz’m),  n. 
Hem'er-o'bi-us  (-o'bl-us),  n. 
NL. ;  Gr.  q/nepa  day  -f  /3tos 
ife.]  Zool.  A  genus  of  lace¬ 
wing  flies.  They  are  usually 
dark-colored,  with  wings  mot¬ 
tled  with  smoky  brown.  The 
larvae  are  carnivorous.  (See 
aphis  wolf.)  The  genus  is  the 
type  of  a  famijy,  Hem'er  o-bi'i- 
dse  (-G-bT'Y-de),  which  some¬ 
times  includes  also  Chrysopa 
(which  see)  and  allied  genera.  — 
hem  er-o'bi-an  (-5'bY-f7n),a.ar  n. 
hem  e  ryth'rin,  n.  =  h.emo- 

ERYTHRIN. 

-hernia.  See  -.fmia. 
hem'i-a-blep'si  a  (hPm'T-a- 
bl?p'st-d),  n.  [NL.  :  hemi-  + 

ablepsui ]  =  HEMIANOPSIA. 

hem  i-a-chro  ma-top'si-a  (-d- 
krS'md-tbp'sI-d).  n.  [NL  ]  Med. 
Achromatopsia  limited  to  half 
of  the  visual  field.  [bumose.I 
hemq-al-bu'min,  n.  =  hemial-| 
hem  i-al'bu-mose.  /i.  Physiol. 
Chem.  See  albpmose. 
hem  i-al-bu  mo  su'ri-a  (-ftl-bn'- 
mC-sQ'rt-a),  u.  [NL.l  Presence 
of  hemialbumose  in  tne  urine, 
hern'i-amb'  (h?Tn/,Y-ttmh'),  n. 
[hemi-  -f  iamb.]  Gr.  8f  Lat. 
Pros.  An  iambic  dimeter  cata- 
lectir. 

hemi-am'hly^ ^o'pi-a(-ttin'blY-6'- 
pY-d),n.  [NL.]  Med.  Dimness 
of  vision  due  to  an  impaired  con¬ 
dition  of  one  half  of  each  retina, 
hem'i-an'a-cu'si-a  (-an'd-kfi'sT- 
a  ;  -zY-d),  n.  [NL.  ;  hemi-  -f- 
an-not  Gr.  d#cov<rt?  hearimr-l 


Med.  Deafness  affecting  one  ear. 
hem  i-an  aes-the'si-a,  a  n  e  s- 
the'si  a  (-an'es-the'sY-d  ;  -zhT- 
a),  n.  [NL.]  Med.  Unilateral 
ana?sthesia. 

hem  i-an'al  Re'si-a  (-al-je'sY-d  ; 
-zl-a),  n.  [NL.]  Unilateral  unal- 
esia. 

em'i-a-natrro-poua  (-a-nat'ro- 

P«8),  a.  =  AMPHITROPOrS. 

hem'i-an-o'pi-a  (-a  n-d'n  Y-d), 
hem  i-an-op'si  a  (-an-Cp/sY-d), 
n.  [NL.]  Med.  lilindness  in  one 
half  of  the  visual  field,  affecting 
one  or  both  eyes.  —  hem  i-an- 
o'pic  (-6'ptk),  hem  i-an-op'tic 
(-bp'tYk),  a. 

hem  i-a-tax'i-a  (-d-tak'st-d),  n. 
[NL.]  Med.  Unilateral  ataxia, 
hem  l  ath  e-to'sia  (-ath'P-to'- 
sls),  n.  [NL.]  Med.  Unilateral 
athetosis. 

hem  i-at'ro-phy  (-at'rfi-fY),  n. 
Med.  Unilateral  atrophy. 
Hem'i-ba-sid'i-i  ( hPm'I-bd-sYd  '- 
Y-I),  n.  pi.  [NL.]  Bot.  Syn.  of 
HeMIBASIIUOM  YCETE9. 
hem  i-ba-thyb'i-al  (-bd-thlb'Y- 
dl),  a.  Zoiigrog.  Of  or  pertain¬ 
ing  to  the  marine  faunal  division 
between  the  Littoral  and  the  Ba- 
thybial  zones. 

hem  i-ben'thic,  a.  Zo'nl.  Desig¬ 
nating  benthic  animals  whicli 
have  a  planktonic  stage  or 

Ehaee.  [of  H/F,mic.| 

e'mlc(he'm'lk;  hCm'Ik ).  Var.  | 
hem'ic  (hgm'Yk),  a.  See  pe¬ 
trography. 

hem'i-car'di-a  ( h  5  m'Y-k  ii  rr- 
dY-d),  ii.  [NL.]  Aunt.  A  lat¬ 
eral  half  of  a  four-chambcrc<l 
heart.  —  hem'i-car'di-ac  (-ftk),  a. 
hem'i  carp./o  A  mericarp.  Karr. 
hem  i  ce-pha'li-a  (-sf-fa'll-dh 
n.  [NL.  ;  hemi-  4-  Or.  #ce/>aArj 
head.]  Terat.  Monstrosity 
marked  by  absence  of  one  half 
of  the  skull  and  brain. 
Hem'i-chor'daf-kor'dd).  Hem'- 
i  chor  da'ta  (  kbr-da'td).  n.  pi. 
[NL.]  Zool  —  Adelociiokd a. 
See  Bai-anoolossus.  —  hem  i- 


chor'date,  a.  Sf  n. 
hem  i-cho-re'a  (-k6-re'a),  n. 
[NL.]  Med.  Unilateral  chorea, 
hem'l-cir  cle,  n.  A  semicircle. 
R.  —  hem  i  cir'cu-lar,  a.  R. 
hem  i  col'lin  (-kSl'Tn),  n.  Phys¬ 
iol.  Chem.  A  peptonelike  sub¬ 
stance.  soluble  in  alcohol,  ob¬ 
tained  bv  boiling  gelatin  a  long 
time  with  water.  [06s.  I 

hem'i  crane,  n.  Ilemicrania. | 
hem  l-cra'nl-a(  hSm'Y-kra'nl-d). 
u.  [L.  See  ii EMi- ;  cranium.] 
Med.  Hemialsia  of  the  head.  — 
hem  i-cran'ic  (-krttn'Ik  ;  -kra'- 
nlk ).  a.  [Hemicrania.l 

|  hem'i-cra'ny  C-nY),  n.  Med.\ 
Hem  i-dac'ty-lus,  n.  [NL.  See 

IIEMI-;  DACTYLUS.]  Zobl.  A 
widely  distributed  genus  of 
geckos,  having  the  digits  dilated 
and  provided  with  two  rows  of 
lamellie  on  the  under  side  — 
hem  1  dac'ty-loua,  a. 
hem  i-di  a-pen'te  (hgni'Y-dl'd- 
pen'tP),  n.  Gr.  Music.  A  dimin¬ 
ished  fifth. 

1  hemi-di'a-pho-re'sis  (-di'a-fo- 

!  re'.sls),  ii.  [NL.]  Med.  Unilat¬ 
eral  diaphoresis,  or  sweating, 
hem  i-di'tone  (-dl'ton),  n.  Gr. 

|  Music.  A  minor  third, 
hem  i-dro'sis  (-drd'sYs).  Var. 

I  of  H  ACM  ATI  DROSIS. 
hem  1-dys  aes-the'Bi-a.o/  -dys  es- 
the'si-a  (-dYB'gs-the'sT-d  :  -/.hY- 
t't),  n.  [NL.]  Med.  Unilateral 
dvs.Tsthesia. 

hem'i-dys-tro'phl-a  (-dYs-trd'- 
fI-«),  n.  [NL.J  Hot.  A  weak¬ 
ened  condition  of  plants,  due  to 
starvation.  Rare - 
hem  i  el'y-tron.  hem  l  el'y- 
trnm,  etc.  VarB.  of  hf.melv- 
TKON,  hemelytrum,  etc. 
He-mig'arluB  (hf-mYg'd-lus),  n. 
[NL.  ;  hemi-  +  Gr.  ynA yaAer;, 
a  kind  of  weasel.]  Zool.  A  genus 
of  East  Indian  civet  cats.  He- 
mlg'a-le  (-le)  is  a  synonym.  The 
best-known  species  ( It.  hard- 
icickii)  is  light  gray  with  broad 
transverse  dark  stripes. 


He-mig'a-nus  (-d-nus),  it.  [NL.  ; 
hemi-  4-  Gr.  ydi'os  brightness, 
polish  ;  —  in  allusion  to  the 
enamel  of  the  incisors.]  Paleon. 
A  genu6  of  mammals  of  the  or¬ 
der  Ganodonta  from  the  Lower 
Eocene  of  North  America.  It 
was  as  large  as  a  medium-sized 
dog,  with  powerful  jaws,  and 
feet  comparable  to  those  of  the 
ground  sloths. 

hem  i-glos-Bi'tis  (hfm/T-gl8s-T'- 
tls),  it.  [NL.]  Me<(.  Lateral 

inflammation  of  the  tongue, 
he  mig'na-thous  (hC-mTg'nd- 
thws),  a.  [hemi-  4-  -gnathous.]  1 
Zool.  Having  one  jaw  short,  as 
certain  birds  and  fishes, 
hem  i-gy'ru8,  n.  [hemi-  -f  gy¬ 
rus.]  [NL.]  Bot.  A  follicle.  Ohs. 
hem  i-he'dric  (hf  m'Y-he'drTk), 
a.  Cryst.  Hemihedral.  Bare. 
hem  1  he 'dry  (-drY),  n.  Hem- 
ihedrism. 

hem  i  hoi  o-he'dral,  a.  [hemi- 
-f  holohedral.]  Cryst.  Present¬ 
ing  or  designating  hemihedral 
forms,  in  which  half  the  sec- 
tants  have  the  full  number  of 
planes,  as  tetrahedrons  and 
sphenoids. 

hem  i-hy  per-aes  the'si-a,  -hy'- 

fer-es-the'8l-a,  ».  [NL.]  Med. 

'nilatrral  hyperccsthesia. 
hem  1-hy-pef'tro-phy,  n.  Med. 
Unilateral  hypertrophy, 
hem'i-leth'ar  gy.  n.  A  condi¬ 
tion  of  partial  lethargy.  —  hem/- 
i-le-thar'gic,  a. 

hem  1-me-tab'o-la  (heni'Y-m?- 
t&b'o-ld),  n.  vl.  [NL.]  Zobl. 
Hemimetabolic  insects, 
hem  i-met  a-bol'lc (-met^d-bOK- 
Ik),  hem  i-me-tab'o-loufl  (-mP- 
tfib'6-l«s),  a.  Zobl.  Having  an 
incomplete  metamorphosis  :  — 
said  of  those  insects  in  which  the 
larva  much  resembles  the  adult, 
hem  i-me  tab'o-ly  (  -1Y),  n.  Zobl. 
Incomplete  metamorphosis, 
hem  l-met'a-mor'pho-sis.  n.  = 
hemimetaboly.  hem  i  met'a- 
mor'phlc,  a. 


bug  is  not  restricted  to  insects  of  any  particular  group. 
The  order  Hemiptera  consists  of  the  two  large  suborders 
Heteroptera  and  Homoptera.  differing  greatly  in  the 
structure  of  the  wings,  which  are,  however,  lacking  in 
many  forms  of  both  groups.  In  addition,  the  order  in¬ 
cludes  the  suborder  Anoplura  (containing  the  true  lice), 
and  sometimes  the  Thvsanoptera.  —  he-mip'ter-al  (he- 
mlp'ter-al),  a.  —  he-mip'ter  an  (-an),  a.  A  n.  —  he  mlp'- 
ter  ous  (-fis),  a. 

hem  i  pyr'a  mid  (h6m'T-pTr'd-mTd),  n.  [hemi — [-  pyra¬ 
mid.]  Cryst.  A  pyramid  consisting  of  but  two  pairs  of 
parallel  faces,  as  in  the  monoclinic  system, 
hem'i  sap'ro-phyte  (-sSp'ro-fit),  n.  Bot.  A  partial  sapro¬ 
phyte  ;  a  plant  containing  a  small  amount  of  chlorophyll, 
but  obtaining  most  of  its  food  material  from  humus,  as 
certain  orchids,  etc.  —  hem'i-sap'ro-phyt'ic  (-ftt'Tk),  a. 
hem'i  sphere  (h6m'T-sfer),  n.  [L.  hemisphaerium,  Gr. 
vp.L(r<f)aLpioi/ ;  rjpi-  half  4"  a<f>aipa  sphere:  cf.  F.  hemi¬ 
sphere.  See  hemi-  ;  sphere.]  1.  A  half  sphere ;  one  of 
the  halves  into  which  a  central  plane  cuts  a  sphere. 

2.  Half  of  the  celestial  or  terrestrial  globe,  or  a  projection 
of  the  same  in  a  map  or  picture.  The  terrestrial  hemi¬ 
spheres  are  customarily  divided  (1)  by  the  equator,  into 
Northern  and  Southern,  or  (2)  by  a  meridian,  so  that  North 
and  South  America  are  contained  in  the  Western  Hemi¬ 
sphere ,  and  the  other  continents  chiefly  in  the  Eastern 
Hemisphere.  The  celestial  hemispheres  are  customarily 
divided  by  the  horizon,  the  equinoctial,  or  the  ecliptic. 

3.  Fig. :  a  A  realm ;  a  sphere ;  as,  the  hemisphere  of  one’s 
knowledge,  b  The  inhabitants  of  a  hemisphere. 

4.  Anat.  <1*  Zool.  A  cerebral  hemisphere.  See  brain. 
hem  1  spher'lc  (-sfgr'Tk)  1  a.  [Cf.  F.  himispherique.] 
hem  i  spheri  cal  (-T-k51)  )  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  resem¬ 
bling,  a  hemisphere  —  hem'i  spher'i  cal-ly,  adv. 

hem'i-spher'l  CO-  (hgm'T-sfgr'T-ko-).  Combining  form  for 
h  emisph  eric  a  l . 

hem'i  sphe'roid  (ligm'T-sfe'roid),  n.  [hemi-  4-  spheroid.] 
One  of  the  halves  into  which  a  ceutral  plane  cuts  a  sphe¬ 
roid.  —  hem  i  sphe  roi'dal  (-sfe-roi'dal),  a. 
hemistich  (hlm'T-stTk),  n.  [L.  hemistichium ,  Gr. 
r)pLiaTL\Loi/ ;  rj/ai-  half  -j-  row,  line,  verse  :  cf.  F. 

htmistiche.]  Half  a  poetic  ver6e  or  line,  esp.  as  divided 
by  a  ciesura,  etc. ;  an  incomplete  verse  or  line ;  a  metri¬ 
cally  independent  colon  or  group  of  feet,  of  less  than  the 
regular  length. 

he  mls'tl-chal  (he-mTs'tl-kSl ;  hSm'T-stTk-fil),  a.  Pertain¬ 
ing  to,  or  written  in,  hemistichs  ;  also,  by,  or  according  to, 
hemistichs ;  as,  a  hemistichal  division  of  a  verse, 
hem  i  sys'to  le  (hSm'I-sts'to-le),  n.  Physiol.  Contraction 
of  only  one  ventricle  of  the  heart.  In  certain  rare  cases 
of  insufficiency  of  the  mitral  valve,  both  ventricles  may 
contract  simultaneously,  as  in  a  normal  heart,  alternating 
with  contraction  of  the  right  ventricle  alone.  Thi9  is 
called  intermittent  hernisy stole. 

hem'i-trope  (hSm'T-trop),  a.  [hemi-  -j-  -trope:  cf.  F. 
hemitrope.]  Half  turned  round;  half  inverted;  Cryst., 
having  a  twinned  structure.  See  twin. 
hem'i-trope,  n.  Cryst.  A  hemitrope  crystal ;  a  twin, 
hem'i  trop'ic  (-trSp'Tk),  a.  Cryst.  Hemitrope. 
hem'i-tro-pism  (him'T-tro-pTz’m),he-mit'ro-py  (he-mTt'- 
ro-pl),  n.  Quality  or  state  of  being  hemitrope. 
he-mit'ro-pous  (he-mTt'ro-pus),  a.  [See  hemitrope.] 
Turned  half  round  ;  half  inverted  ;  Bot.,  amphitropous. 
hem'i-typ'ic  (hSm'T-tTp'Tk),  a.  [hemi-  4“  typic-]  Im¬ 
perfectly  typical.  —  n.  One  that  is  hemitypic. 
hem'lock  (h6m'15k),  n.  [ME.  hemeluc,  humlok,  AS. 
hcmlic,  hymlic.]  1.  Any  of  several  poisonous  apiaceous 
herbs  having  finely  cut  leaves  and  small  white  flowers,  esp. 
Conium  maculatum  and  species  of  Cicuia. 

2.  Any  of  the  pinaceous  trees  (genus  Tsuga)  more  fully 
designated  by  the  name  hemlock  spmee,  or  their  valuable 
hard  wood  ;  esp.,  T.  canadensis,  called  also  Canadian  hem¬ 
lock.  See  hemlock  spruce. 

3.  Pharm.  =  conium. 

hemlock  chervil.  A  European  apiaceous  herb  (Caucalis 
anthi'iscus)  with  finely  divided  leaves  aud  w’hite  flowers, 
hemlock  dropwort.  a  A  European  poisonous  apiaceous 
herb  of  the  genus  (£  nan  the ,  esp.  CE.  crocata.  b  A  similar 
plant  of  the  southern  United  States  (Oxypolis  rigida). 


hem  i  mor'phous  (h$m  I-mdr'- 
fus),  V.  =  HEMIMORPHIC. 

he'min.  Var.  of  h.«min. 
heming.  hemming. 
hemiole,  n.  Hemiolia.  Ohs. 
hem  i  o'll-a  (hr-nPY-S'lT-d),  it. 
[NL.  See  hemiolic.]  Medie¬ 
val  Music,  a  The  interval  of  a 
perfect  fifth.  To  sound  it  the 
monochord  string  was  shortened 
to  two  thirds,  b  A  triplet ;  three 
notes  in  place  of  two. 
he-mi'o-nus  (hf-ml'o-mls),  n. 
[NL.,  fr.  Gr.  ^|xtoi/o?a  half  ass.  ! 
a  mule.]  Zobl.  A  specific  name 
of  the  kiang  (  Equus  kiang,  syn. 
E.  hemionus );  —  sometimes  used 
as  a  book  name  of  this  animal, 
hemi-o'pi-a  (hgm/Y-6'pT-d), 
-op'sl-a  (-Op'sY-d),  n.  [NL.  ; 
hemi-  4-  -opia,  -opsia.]  = 
hemianopsia.  —  hem'i-op'lc 
(-Sp'Yk),  a. 

hem  i-or'tho-type.  a.  [hemi-  4-  i 
ortho-  4-  -type. J  Cryst.  Mono¬ 
clinic. 

h  e  m'l-p  a  r'a  n-ae  a  t  h  e's  i-a.  or  | 
par  an-es-the'Bi-a  (hSnVT-pfir'-  i 
s-the'sY-d  ;  -zhY-a),  n.  fNTL.]  j 
Med.  Ana28thesin  of  the  lower 
half  of  one  side  of  the  body, 
hem  1-par  a-ple'gi-a  (-d-ple'jY- 1 
d),  n.  [NL.J  Med.  Paralysis  of 
one  side  of  the  lower  half  of 
the  body. 

hem  1-par'e-sia.  n.  [NL.]  Med. 
Unilateral  paresis.  —  hem  i  pa- 
ret'ic.  a. 

hern'l-phrase  .  w.  Music.  A  half 
phrase,  usually  occupying  a  sin¬ 
gle  measure. 

hem  1  plank'ton,  w.  [NL.l  Biol. 
The  plankton  found  in  shallow 
water.  Rare.  [Hemiplegia.  I 
hem'i-ple'gy  (hPm'Y-ple'jt),  n.| 
hem'l-pod.  Var.  of  hemipode. 
Hem  i-po'di-i  (-pG'dY-I),  n.  pi. 
[NL.l  =Turnices.  [mid. | 
hem  1-pro'te-in.  w.  Antialbu-] 
he  mip'ter  (hP-mYp't5r),  n. 
Zobl.  One  of  the  Ilemintern. 

He  mip  ter-ol'de-a  (-oi'dP-d),  n. 
;*/.  [NL.  See  Hemiptera  ; 


-O i d. ]  Paleon.  See  Pal.codic- 
tyoptera.  —  he-mip'ter-old,  a. 
he-mip'ter  on  (-r>u),  n.  [NL.] 
Zobl.  =  hemipter.  Rare. 
hem'i-ramph  (hfm'Y-ramt),  n. 
[Aewi-  -4-  Or.  po/x</>05  a  curved 
beak.]  A  halfbeak. 

Hem  i-ram'phi-dae  (-rftm'fl-de). 
Hem  i  ram  phi'nae  (  ram-fY'ne), 
Hem  i-ram'phu8,/<.  [NL.]  Zobl. 
See  ii ai.kbkak.  —  hemi-ram'- 
phine  (-fin  ;  -fYn  ;  183),  a. 

He  m  i-rham'phus,  Hem  I- 
rham'phi-d®,  etc.  Vars.  of 
Hem i ram ph us,  etc. 
hem  i-sect'  (hanPY-sakt'),  r.  t. 
Ihenii-  4-  L.  secure  to  cut.]  Aunt. 
To  divide  along  the  mesial 
plane.  Rare.  —  hem  i-sec'tlon 
(-BPk'shun),  n. 

hern'i-apaam,  v.  Med.  Spasm 
of  one  side  of  the  body  only, 
hem'i-spher'al  (hCnPY-sferMl ), 
a.  Hemispherical.  Rare. 
hem'i-sphered(-sferd),  a.  Hav¬ 
ing  a  hemisphere  or  hemispheri¬ 
cal  form.  Rare,  [spherule.  R.  | 
hem  i-spher'ule.  w.  A  half | 
hem  i-8ym-met'ri-cal,a.  Ilemi- 
hedral.  —  hem  i  sym'me-try,  n. 
hem'i-tax  y.  =  hemi  ataxia. 
hem'i- ter 'a- ta  (hgm'Y-tgr'd-td), 
n.pl.  [NL. ;  hemi-  4-  Gr.  repav, 
pi.  repara,  monster.]  Terat. 
Individuals  marked  by  hemi- 
tery.  —  hem  i-te-rat'ic  (-tt-rat'- 
Yk),  a.  — hem  i-te-rat'ics.  w.  pi. 
hem  i-te'rl-a  (hCm'I-te'rl-d), 
hem'i-ter-y  (hem'Y-tC*r-Y),  u. 
[NL.  hemiteria .]  Congenital 
malformation  not  amounting  to 
monstrosity.  [peke.I 

hem  i-ter'pene.  n.  See  tek-| 
hem'i  tone.  n.  [L.  hemitonium, 
(Jr.  npLiToi'iov.  See  semitone.] 
a  Greek  Music.  The  interval 
being  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  a  perfect  fourth  and  two 
“tones.”  b=  semitone. 
hem  l-tri 'glyph,  n.  See  hemi-. 
he-mit'ro  pal  (h?-mYt'rO-pdl), 

I  a.  =  HF.MITKOPOrS. 


food,  foot ;  out,  oil  ;  chair  ;  go  ;  sing,  irjk  ;  then,  thin  ;  nature,  verdure  (250) ;  K  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144) ;  boN  ;  yet ;  zh  =  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Guide. 
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hemlock  parsley  Any  apiaceous  plant  of  the  genus 
Conioselinum.  the  species  of  which  resemble  the  true  hem¬ 
lock,  but  are  Harmless. 

hemlock  Pitch.  The  pitch  or  resin  derived  from  the  hem¬ 
lock  spruce,  used  in  pharmacy  as  a  rubefacient, 
hemlock  spruce.  Aliy  pinaceous  tree  of  the  genus  Tsuga , 
esp.  T.  canadensis ,  a  handsome  forest  tree  ot  the  eastern 
United  States,  having  spreading,  freely  branching  limbs. 
Also,  its  timber,  which  is  hard  and  of  good  quality.  The 
bark  is  used  in  tanning.  See  Tsuga. 

hem'mer  (hfini'er),  n.  Oije  that  hems ;  specif.  :  a  An 
attachment  to  a  sewing  machine,  for  turning  under  the 
edge  of  a  piece  of  fabric,  preparatory  to  stitching  it  down, 
b  A  tool  for  turning  over  the  edge  of  sheet  metal, 
homo-.  Var.  of  ilemo-,  combining  form  fr.  Gr.  at/u.a,  blood. 
hem'or  rhage  (hSm'tf-reCj),  n.  [F.  hemorragie ,  hemorrha¬ 
gic,  L.  haemorrhaging  Gr.  aipoppayla  ;  a!p.a  blood  -f“  pr\- 
yi'vpai  to  break,  burst.]  Med.  Any  discharge  of  blood  from 
{lie  blood  vessels,  called  primary  hemorrhage  when  occur¬ 
ring  at  the  time  of  the  injury,  secondary  hemorrhage  when 
some  time  has  elapsed  between  the  injury  and  the  bleed¬ 
ing,  arterial  hemorrhage  when  from  an  artery,  venous  hemor¬ 
rhage  when  from  a  vein. 

hem  or-rhag'lc  (-rSj'Tk),  a.  [Gr.  a ipo p p ay  kos.]  Pert,  or 
tending  to  a  flux  of  blood ;  consisting  in,  or  accompanied 
by,  hemorrhage.  —  hemorrhagic  diathesis,  Med.,  a  systemic 
disorder  characterized  by  a  tendency  to  bleed  from  the 
slightest  wound.  It  is  due  to  noncoagulability  of  the 
blood.  —  h.  variola,  Med.,  a  virulent  variola  in  which  hem¬ 
orrhage  occurs  from  the  mucous  membranes, 
hem'or  rhoid.  haem'or-rhoid  (hgm'tf-roid),  n. ;  usually  in 
2d.  [F.  hSmorro'ides,  h&norrhdides ,  L.  haemorrhoid  at.  pi., 
Gr.  aifMoppois,  sing.,  aipoppoi^e?  (sc.  </>Ae/3e?),  pi.,  veins 
liable  to  discharge  blood,  hemorrhoids,  fr.  aipoppoos  flow¬ 
ing  with  blood  ;  alpa  blood  -f-  peti/  to  flow.  See  rheum.] 
Med.  A  livid  and  painful  swelling  formed  by  dilatation  of 
a  blood  vessel  at  the  margin  of,  or  within,  the  anus,  from 
which  blood  or  mucus  is  occasionally  discharged;  {pi.) 
piles. 

hem  or  rhoi'dal,  haem  or  rhoi'dal  (-roi'dol),  a.  [Cf.  F.  he- 
morroidal ,  hemorrhoidal.']  a  Of  or  pert,  to,  or  of  the  nature 
of,  hemorrhoids,  b  Rectal  (in  various  anatomical  terms), 
hemorrhoidal  arteries.  Anat.,  arteries  supplying  the  rectum 
and  anal  region.  The  superior  is  a  continuation  of  the  in¬ 
ferior  mesenteric :  the  middle  and  inferior  are  usually 
branches  of  the  internal  iliac  and  internal  pudic  respec¬ 
tively.  The  hemorrhoidal  veins,  leading  from  the  rectum, 
mostly  join  the  inferior  mesenteric  vein.  —  h.  botfly,  a  small 
botfly  (Gastrophilus  hcemoi'rhoidatis), having  the  tip  ot  the 
abdomen  orange  red.  It  lays  its  eggs  on  the  nose  and  lips 
of  horses.  —  h.  venous  plexus,  Anat.,  a  network  of  veins 
surrounding  the  lower  end  of  the  rectum.  They  are  apt  to 
become  varicose,  forming  hemorrhoids, 
hemp  (hSmp),  n.  [ME  nemp,  AS.  henep,  hsenep  ;  akin  to 
D.  hennep ,  OHG.  hanaf ,  G.  hanf,  I  cel.  hampr ,  Dan.  hamp , 
Sw.  hampa ,  L.  cannabis ,  cannabum ,  Gr  xai/i/a/Sis,  k<xw<x- 
pos  ;  cf.  Russ,  konoplya  ;  all  prob.  borrowed  from  some 
other  language  at  an  early  time.  Cf.  cannabine,  canvas.] 

1.  A  tall  Asiatic  moraceous  herb  {Cannabis  saliva ),  widely 
cultivated. 

Its  tough 
bast  fiber  is 
used  for 
making 
clot  h  and 
cordage  ;  its 
tender  parts, 
a  8  flowers 
and  leaves, 
yield  bhang 
and  hashish, 
employed  in 
pharmacy 

under  the  Hemp  ( Cannabis  safiva).  1, 2  Flowering  Shoots, 
name  of  lof  Staminate,  2  of  Pistillate  Plant ;  3Staminate 
Cannabis  Flower  ;  4  Pistillate  Flower;  5  Fruit. 
indica ,  or  Indian  hemp.  The  seeds  are  used  as  food  for 
cage  birds.  See  bhang,  hashish. 

2.  The  fiber  of  this  plant,  prepared  for  commercial  use. 

3.  The  narcotic  drug  from  the  hemp.  See  hashish. 

4.  The  useful  fiber  of  any  of  numerous  other  plants,  or  the 
plant  itself,  as  jute,  abaca,  ramie,  etc.  ;  often  with  quali¬ 
fying  or  descriptive  word,  as  sisal  hemp ,  bowstring  hemp , 
Bombay  hemp ,  etc. 

5-  A  gallows  rope  ;  a  halter  ;  also,  one  fit  for  hanging  ;  a 
rogue.  Jocular,  Slang ,  or  Cant. 
hemp  agrimony.  A  coarse  European  asteraceous  weed 


( Eupatorium  cannabinum)  with  reddish  flower  heads  and 
sessile  leaves  resembling  those  of  boueset. 
hemp  bush.  An  Australian  malvaceous  plant  ( Plagian - 
thus  jmlchellus),  yielding  a  strong  fiber, 
hemp'en  (h&m'p’u),  «•  1.  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  like,  hemp. 

2.  Of  or  pert,  to  a  hangman’s  noose;  as,  a  hempen  circle, 
collar,  cravat,  necktie,  etc. ;  a  hempen  candle  {Obs.)  ;  a 
hempen  fever  ;  a  hempen  squincey  (quinsy) ;  a  hempen 
widow,  one  whose  husband  was  hanged.  Slang  or  Cant. 
hemp  nettle.  A  coarse  bristly  menthaceous  plant  (Gale- 
ovsis  tetrahit)  with  foliage  resembling  that  of  the  nettle; 
also,  loosely,  any  plant  of  the  genus  Gaieopsis.  It  is  na¬ 
tive  in  Europe,  but  naturalized  in  the  United  States, 
hemp  palm.  Either  of  two  dwarf  fan  palms  or  palmettos, 
Chamxrops  humilis  of  the  Mediterranean  region  and  Tra- 
chycarpus  excelsus  of  China.  The  leaves  of  both  species 
yield  a  fiber  of  commercial  value. 

hemp  resin  The  narcotic  resin  of  the  hemp.  See  hashish. 
hemp'seed'  (hSiup'sed'),  n.  The  seed  of  hemp  ;  fig.,  Slang , 
a  rogue  ;  a  gallows  bird. 

heznp'y  (hSin'pi),  a.  1.  Of,  like,  or  bearing,  hemp. 

2.  Fit  for  hanging  ;  mischievous.  Dial.  Eng.  it*  Scot. 
hem'stitch'  (hgm'stich'),  v.  t. ;  hem'stitched'  (-sticht') ; 
hem'stitch'ing.  [hern  stitch.]  To  ornament  at  the 
head  of  a  hem  by  drawing  out  a  few  parallel  threads  and 
fastening  the  cross  threads  in  successive  small  clusters. 
hem'stitclU.  n.  a  Sewing.  Orna¬ 
mental  needlework  done  by  hem¬ 
stitching,  or  the  stitch  used  in 
it.  b  Embroidery.  =  backstitch. 
hen  (hen),  n.  [AS.  henn ,  hen ,  ham  ; 
akin  to  D.  hen,  OHG.  henna ,  G. 
henne,  Icel.  hsena,  Dan.  hone,  Sw. 
hona  ;  the  fern,  corresponding  to 
AS.  hav.a  cock,  D.  haan ,  OHG. 
hano,  G.  hahn ,  Icel.  hani,  Dan.  & 

Sw.  hane ,  which  are  prob.  akin  to  Hemstitch  a. 

L.  canere  to  sing,  and  orig.  meant  a  singer.  Cf.  chanti¬ 
cleer.]  1.  The  female  of  the  domestic  fowl ;  also,  the  fe¬ 
male  of  any  of  various  other  birds  (commonly  gallinaceous 
birds  and  domesticated  species).  It  is  often  used  in  com¬ 
bination  or  attributively  to  denote  the  female,  as  hen  tur¬ 
key,  pea  hen,  hen  canary,  etc.,  or,  as  in  vernacular  names 
(mud  hen,  heath  hen,  etc.),  without  indication  of  sex. 

2.  The  female  of  any  of  certain  other  animals,  as  the  lob¬ 
ster  and  some  fishes.  Local  6c  Colloq. 

3.  Fig. :  a  A  woman;  a  wife.  Humorous  or  Low.  b  A 
chicken-hearted  person. 

hen  and  chickens,  or  hen'-and-chick'ens,  n.  1.  [caps.) 

The  Pleiades  (in  sense  2). 

2.  Any  of  several  plants  marked  by  offsets,  runners,  pro¬ 
liferous  flowers,  etc. ;  esp. .  a  A  European  houseleek  (Sem¬ 
per  drum  globiferum).  b  Ground  ivy.  c  A  proliferous 
variety  of  English  daisy,  d  Locally,  the  columbine, 
bird's-foot  trefoil,  or  daffodil.  Dial.  Eng , 
hen'bane  (liSn'ban'),  n.  [ hen 
-f-  bane.]  A  fetid  solanaceous 
herb  of  the  Old  World  (Hyo- 
scyamusniger),  with  clammy- 
pubescent  dentate  leaves  and 
yellowish  brown  flowers.  It 
is  a  deadly  poison,  esp.  to 
fowls.  An  extract  of  the 
leaves  is  used  in  medicine, 
having  properties  similar  to 
those  of  bellodonna.  Called 
also  black  henbane. 
hence  (hens),  adv.  [ME. 
hennes ,  hens  (the  s  is  prop,  a 
genitive  ending  ;  cf.  -wards), 
also  hen ,  henne,  hennen,  heon- 
nenjieonene,  K^>. he  onan,  he  on- 
on,  heona,  hine ;  akin  to 
OHG.  hitman, G.hinnen, OHG. 
hina,  G.  hin;  all  fr.  root  of 
E.  he.  See  he.]  1.  From  this 
place;  away;  specif.,  from 
this  world  or  life. 

Hence  is  used,  ellipti- 
cally  and  imperatively,  for  go  hence;  away ;  be  gone. 
“  Hence  with  your  little  ones.”  Shak. 

2.  From  this  time  ;  in  the  future  ;  as,  a  week  hence. 

3.  From  this  reason  ;  as  a  deduction  ;  therefore. 

Hence,  perhaps,  it  is,  that  Solomon  calls  the  fear  of  the  Lord 
the  beginning  of  wisdom.  Tillotton. 

4.  Fi  »m  this  source  or  origin. 

All  other  faces  borrowed  hence 

Their  light  and  grace.  Suckling. 


Henbane,  Flowering  Shoot. 
Reduced. 


henceforth'  (hSns'forth';  hSns'forth' ;  201),  hencefor¬ 
ward  (hSnsfbr'werd),  adv.  From  this  time  forward, 
hench'man  (hSnch'man  ;  140),  n.  ;  pi.  -men  (-m£n).  [ME. 
hencheman ,  henxman  ;  prob.  fr.  AS.  henaest  horse  -j-  E. 
man,  and  meaning,  a  groom.  AS.  hcngest  is  akin  to  D.  & 
G.  hengst  stallion,  OHG.  hengist  horse,  gelding.]  1.  An 
attendant,  squire,  or  page.  Obs. 

2.  The  gillie  or  “  right-hand  man  ”  of  a  Highland  chief¬ 
tain  ;  a  trusted  follower  and  supporter.  Scott. 

3.  A  political  follower  giving  active  support;  esp.,  one 
whose  support  is  chiefly  a  matter  of  personal  advantage. 

hen'coop'  (hSn'koop'),  n.  A  coop  or  cage  for  hens, 
hend  (liSnd),  v.  t.  (.AS.  gehendan  or  Icel  hernia,  orig., 
to  seize  with  the  hand.  See  hand.]  To  take  hold  of  ;  to 
grasp  ;  to  hold.  Obs.  or  Archaic. 

There  came  ten  maidens,  as  they  were  moons,  hendiiigoW  man¬ 
ner  of  musical  instruments.  R.  F.  Burton. 

hend,  hende,  a.  [ME.,  near,  handy,  kind,  fr.  AS.  gchende 
near,  fr.  hand  hand.  See  hand.]  Obs.  a  Near ;  conven¬ 
ient.  b  Skillful ;  dexterous  ;  clever,  c  Civil;  gracious; 
gentle;  kind  d  Fair  or  pleasant  to  behold;  comely. — 
adv.  Near  ;  kindly ;  courteously.  Obs. 
hendeca  Combining  form  from  Greek  evStKa,  eleven. 
hen  dec'a  gon  (hSn-dlk'd-g5n),  n.  [hendeca-  - f-Gr.  yutvia 
angle.]  Geom.  A  (plane)  polygon  of  11  angles  and  there¬ 
fore  11  sides.  —  hen  de-cag'o-nal  (liSn'de-kag'6-ndl),  a. 
hen'de  cane  (hSu'de-kan),  n.  [Gr.  <ivbena  eleven.]  Chem. 
A  liquid  hydrocarbon,  CnH24,  of  the  methane  series,  found 
as  a  constituent  of  petroleum, 
hen  dec  a  syl'la  ble  (liSn-dSk'd-sTl'd-b’l),  n.  [L.  hende- 
casyllabus,  Gr.  cpOeicaavAAa/Ios  eleven-sjdlabled  ;  «V6e*a-f- 
<rvAAa/3»j  syllable:  cf.  F.  hendecasyllabe.]  A  metrical  line 
of  11  syllables.  —  hen  dec  a  syl  lab'ic  (-sT-15b'Ik),  a.  &  n. 
hen-deca-to'ic  (  to'Tk)  )  a.  [See  hendecane.]  Org. 
hen  de  CO'ic  (hfin'de-ko'Tk)  J  Chem.  Pertaining  to  or  des¬ 
ignating  the  acid  CnH^CL  ;  undecylic. 

Hen'der  son  proc'ess  (hSn'der-sMn).  Metal.  A  process  of 
refining  crude  iron,  using  a  flux  of  fluor  spar, 
hen-di'a-dys  (hgn-di'd-dts),  n.  [LL.,  fr.  Gr.  <iv  bia  filmy 
one  by  two.]  Gram.  A  figure  expressing  an  idea  by  two  nouns 
connected  by  and,  instead  of  by  a  noun  and  a  limiting  ad¬ 
jective  ;  as,  we  drink  from  cups  and  gold,  for  golden  cups. 
hen'e-quen  (hSn'e-kSu)  l  n.  [Sp.  jeniquin,  henequkn,  fr. 
hen'e-quln  (hSn'e-kTn)  j  a  native  name.]  Sisal  hemp. 
Hen'gist,  orHen'gest,  and  Hor'sa  (hen'gTst,  -gSst,  h6r'- 
s a).  The  brothers  who  led  the  band  of  Jutes  who  were  (c. 
449  a.  d.)  the  first  Germanic  invaders  of  Britain. 

Horsa  is  killed  in  a  battle  with  Vortigern  in  455,  after  which 
Hengest  and  his  son  A^6C  assume  the  kingly  title.  Encyc.  Brit 
hen  harrier.  A  common  European  harrier  (Circus  cyane 
us).  The  adult  male  is  largely  bluish  gray  ;  the  female  and 
young  male  are  brown  above  and  buff  with  dark  streaks 
below.  They  differ  so  much  that  they  were  formerly, and 
are  still  popularly,  regarded  as  different  species, 
hen  hawk  Ill  America,  any  of  the  large  hawks,  which 
sometimes  attack  poultry,  as  the  red-tailed  hawk  and  the 
red-shouldered  hawk.  See  buzzard. 
hen'ism  (hSn'Tz’m),  n.  [Gr.  cU,  masc.,  ev,  neut.,  one  -f* 
-ism.]  Philos.  The  doctrine  that  all  existence  is  of  one 
kind  or  reducible  to  a  single  principle  or  form, 
hen  louse  A  light-colored  active  bird  louse  (Menopon 
pallidum)  which  is  the  most  abundant  and  troublesome 
species  infesting  domestic  poultry. 

hen'na  (h6n'd),  n.  ( Ar.  hinna  alcanna  (Lawsonia  inermis). 
Cf.  alkanna,  alkanet,  orchanet.]  1.  An  Asiatic  thorny 
lythraceous  tree  or  shrub  (Lawsonia  inermis )  with  smnll 
opposite  leaves  and  axillary  panicles  of  fragrant  white 
flowers,  used  by  Buddhist6  and  Mohammedans  in  religious 
ceremonies  ;  —  sometimes  called  also  alhenna.  It  is  much 
cultivated  in  Egypt,  whence  it  is  called  also  Egyptian  privet. 

2.  A  reddish  orange  dye  obtained  from  leaves  of  this  plant. 

3.  A  paste  made  by  mixing  powdered  henna  leaves  with 
catechu,  much  used  in  the  Orient  as  a  cosmetic. 

hen'ner-y  (h€n'er-T),  n. ;  pi.  -neries  (-Tz).  A  poultry 
farm  ;  also,  an  inclosure  for  keeping  hens, 
hen'nln  (hen'Tn),  n.  [OF.]  Costume.  The  steeple  head¬ 
dress  worn  with  a  muslin  veil  in  the  15th  century, 
he  no'sis  (he-no'sTs),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  ei/ujo-i?  union,  fr. 
evoi/v  to  unite,  fr.  cU,  ci 'os,  one.]  Med.  The  act  of  healing 
or  uniting;  esp.,  abnormal  union  of  parts  usually  sepa¬ 
rated  ;  as,  henosis  of  the  upper  and  lower  eyelids, 
hen'o-the-ism  (hSn'o-the-Tz’m),  n.  [Gr.  el«,  evos,  one  -f- 
theism.]  a  The  tendency  to  make  different  gods  in  a  pan¬ 
theon  supreme,  one  after  the  other,  ascribing  to  the  one 
held  supreme  attributes  of  others; — a  characteristic  of 


hemlock  fir.  =  hemlock 
spiuck.  [stouk’s-bill.  I 

hemlock  b  to rk  ’  s-bill.  See| 
hemlock  water-drop  or  water 
dropwort.  Hemlock  dropwort. 
hemme.  hem,  n. 
hem'mel  (hgm'tl),  n.  [Scot. 
hemniel,  hammel ;  cf.  E.  dial. 
helm  hovel,  ehed.l  A  shed  for 
cattle  ;  an  outbuilding  or  stage 
for  hay,  etc.  Dial.  Eng.  Sr  Scot. 
hem'ming.  p.pr.  tf  vb.  n.  of  hem. 
hem'ming,  n.  [AS.  hemming; 
cf.  Icel.  nemingr  the  skin  of  the 
shanksof  a  hide.]  Skin  of  a  deer’s 
shank  ;  also,  a  shoe  or  brogue 
made  of  it.  Obs.  [chrome.  I 
he  'mo-chrome,  n.  =  h.ema-| 
he  mo-chro'm o-gen.  he  mo- 
chro-mom'e  ter,  he'mo-coele, 
he'mo  cryB'tal-lin,  he  mo  cy'a- 
nln.  he  mo-er-yth'rin,  etc.  Vars. 
of  H .EMOCH ROMOGEX ,  etc. 
he  mo-drom'e-ter.  he  mo-drom'- 
o-graph,  he  mo-dy 'na  me  ter, 

h  e  m  o-d  y  n  a  m'l  c  b.  =  h  asm  a- 

DROMETER,  etc. 

he  mo  gal'lol.  he  mo-gaa'tric. 

Vars.  of  H.EMOG  ALLOL,  -GAS¬ 
TRIC. 

he  mo-gen'e-BiB.  n.  =  hasmato- 

GENESIS.  [GLOB IN.  I 

he  mo-glo'bin.  Var.  of  ii.emo-I 
he  mo-glo  bi-ne'mi-a.  Var.  of 

H  AS  MOO  LO  B I N  ASM  I A . 

he  mo-glo  bi-ntf'er-ous.  he  mo- 
glo  bi-no-cho'li-a.  he  mo  glo  bi- 
nom'e-ter.  etc.,  he  mo-glob'u- 
lin.  he'moid.  he'mol.  he'mo- 
lymph'  .  h  e  m  o  -1  y  m-p  h  a  t'i  c, 
he  mo-ly'8in,  he  mo-mol'y-Bi8. 
he  mo-lyt'ic.  Vars.  of  h.emo- 
olobiniferous,  etc. 

he/ mo-ma-nom'e-ter(  he'mfl-md- 
ndm'S-tSr),  n.  [hemo-  +  ma- 


he-mom'e-ter  (hS-m5m't-t5r), 
n.  [hemo-  -I-  -meter.]  Physiol. 
=  H.EMADVNAMETER. 

he  mo-me'tra,  he'mo-per  i-car'- 

dl  um,  n.  =  H .EM ATOM ET RA, 
HAMA-  OPE  RICA  RDIUM. 

he  mo  phil'i-a,  he  mo-phil'ic. 

Vars.  of  haemophilia,  -phi  lic. 
he  mo-pho'bi-a.  =  hamato- 
phobia. 

he  moph-thal'mi-a,  he  mo-plae- 
mo'di-um,  he  mo-pneu  mo  tho'- 
rax.  Vars.  of  hamophtiial- 
mia,  etc. 

he  mo-poi-e'Bis  (h^mO-poi-e'- 
8ls  :  hCnVO-),  he  mo-poi-et'ic 
(-et'Tk).  =  HAMATOFOIESIS, 
HAMATOPOIETIC.  [TYSIS.  I 

he-mop'ty-sia.  Var.  of  h amop-| 
hem  or-rhe'a  (hgnVfl-re'ii),  n. 
[XL. ;  hemo-  -f  -rhea.]  Med.  = 
HEMORRHAGE. 

hem  or-rho'din.  he'mo-BCope. 
hemosiderin.  hemoBiderosia,  he- 
mospasia.  etc.  Vars.  of  hamor- 
khopix,  etc. 

he  mo-ta-chom'e-ter,  he^o-ta- 
chom 'e-try,  n.  =  hamata- 

CHOMETER,  -CHOMETRY. 

he  mo-tho'rax.  Var.  of  hamo- 

THORAX. 

hemp  cult.  See  Bashilange. 
hemp'herds  (hfim'pSrdz),  n.  pi. 
Hards. 

hemp'ie,  a.  n.  =  hempy 
hemp  oil.  See  oil,  Table  T. 
hemp  (seed)  oil.  See  oiL,Table  I. 
hemp 'string  .  n.  A  hemp  cord; 
one  who  deserves  hanging, 
hemp 'ton.  hempen.  [05s.  I 
hemp  tree.  The  a°:nus  castus.| 
hemp'weed  ,  n.  a  The  hemp  ag¬ 
rimony.  b  Seaweed.  Dial.  Eng. 
hemp 'wort'  (hgmp'wflrt'),  n. 


Any  plant  of  the  tribe  Cannahi- 
nese ,  including  hemp.  Lindley. 
hemp'y,  n.  A  rogue  ;  a  gallows 
bird  ;  jocularly,  a  young  person 
Chiefly  Scot. 

hem-self',  hemselve.  hemaelven. 

irron.  pi.  [See  iiem,  )>ron.] 

Theimelves.  Obs. 

hemuse.  u.  The  roebuck  in  its 

third  year.  Obs. 

hen.  +  hin. 

hen,  a  ar.  Hence.  Obs. 

Hen.  He'na  (he'na).  Bib. 
hen'ad  (hCn'ftd),  n. ;  pi.  hen- 
ad  es  (hen'd-dez).  [Gr.  epa?, 
€Pa£o?,  a  unit,  fr.  ep  (neut.) 
one.]  A  monad.  Rare. 
Hen'a-dad  (hen'd-d&d).  Bib. 
hen'bell  .n.  [hen  -f  bell.]  Hen¬ 
bane.  Obs. 

hen'bilf  ,  n.  Local,  V.  S.  a 
The  dahchick.  b  The  American 
coot  ( Fulica  americana). 
hen 'bit',  n.  [hen  -f  bit  a  mor¬ 
sel.]  a  A  kind  of  dead  nettle 
(Lamium  ample.ricaule).  b  The 
ivy-leaved  speed  well.  Obs. 
hence,  v.  t.  5r  i.  To  send  away  ; 
depart.  Obs. 

hence'forth-on',  adv.  [hence  -f 
forth  on.]  Henceforward.  Obs. 
hence'for'wards.  adv.  Hence¬ 
forward.  Obs. 
hench-  4*  haunch. 
hench'boy',  n.  [See  hench¬ 
man.]  Page;  boy  attendant. Obs. 
hen  clam.  a  The  surf  clam 
( Spisula  solulissima)  or  other 
allied  species,  b  A  clam  ( Pa - 
chyderma  crassatelloides )  of  the 
Pacific  coast. 

hen'cote,  n.  A  shelter  for  fowls; 
a  henhouse.  Dial.  Eng. 
hen  curlew.  The  long-billed 


curlew.  Local,  U.  S. 
hende.  4*  end,  ende. 
hende.  Ob6.  pi.  of  hand. 
hen  dec'a-chord  (h6n-d?k'd- 
k6rd),  n.  [hendeca-  +  chord.] 
Music.  A  scale  of  eleven  notes. 
—  hen-dec'a-chor'dal  (-k  6  r'- 
ddl),  a. 

hen  dec  a-col'ic  (-kOl'Tk),  a 
[See  hendeca-;  3d  colon.] 
Gr.  6;  Lat.  Pros.  Made  up  of 
eleven  cola.  See  colon. 
hen-dec'a-he'dron  (-he'drrtn), 
n.  [NL.  ;  hendeca-  -f  Gr.  e’Spa 
seat,  base.]  Geom.  A  polyhedron 
with  eleven  plane  faces, 
hen-dec'a-se'mic  (-6e'mlk),  a. 
[hendeca-  -f-  Gr.  <rrjp.a  sign.]  Gr. 
\  Lat.  Pros.  Containing,  or 
oquiv.  to,  11  morse  or  times, 
hen-dec'yl  (h  S  n-d  6  s'l  1),  n. 
[hentfccane  -f  -y/.l  Chem.  The 
univalent  radical  C11H23.  Hen¬ 
decane  is  its  hydride, 
hen'de-laik,  n.  [ME.  hende  near, 
gracious  (cf.  AS.  gehende  near) 
4-  the  abstract  suffix  in  Icel. 
-leikr  or  -leiki.]  Graciousness  ; 
courtesy.  Obs. 
hendely.  4*  hendly. 
hen'der.  4*  hinder,  a. 
hend'ly,  a.  Hend.  Obs. 
hend'ly  .adv.  =  hend.  Obs. 
hend'ne88,  n.  See  -ness.  Obs. 
hen'dre.  4*  hinder,  v. 
hen'-drlv  er.  n.The  hen  harrier, 
hend'ship.  n.  [hend  4-  -Mip.] 
Graciousness  ;  courtesy.  Obs. 
hen'dy,  a.  =  hend.  Obs. 
hene.  4*  hean. 
hene.  4*  hen,  adv. 
hene,  v.  t.  [AS.  hsenan.]  To 
stone.  Obs.  [knot.  I 

Heneage  knot.  See  heraldic  | 


hen-ei'co  sane  (hPn-I'k6-ean), 
n  [Gr.  ft?,  masc.,  ep,  neut.,  one 
4-  eZ#co<ri  twenty.]  A  solid  hy¬ 
drocarbon,  Coilf^i,  of  the  paraf¬ 
fin  series.  M.  P.  about  40°  C. 
hen'-feath  ered,  a.  Poultry. 
Designating  a  mole  bird  with 
plumage  like  that  of  a  hen. 
hen'fiBh  .  n.  A  local  name  of 
various  marine  fishes,  as  the  bib 
and  the  pomfret  [hang. I 

heng.  Ohs.  or.  dial.  Eng.  var.  of  I 
hence.  4*  hinge. 
hen'geBt.  n.  IAS.  ;  akin  to  G. 
hengst.]  Stallion  ;  gelding.  Obs. 
hen'gle  (hCp'g’l).  4*  HIngle. 
hen  gorse.  Tne  plant  rest-har¬ 
row.  Eng. 

hen  harrow.  =  iien  harrier. 
hen'-heart  ed,  a.  Cowardly  ? 
chicken-hearted.  [fowls.  I 

hen'houBe',  n.  A  house  for| 
hen'hus  By  (hfn'hftz'I),  n.  A 
cotquean;  a  betty.  [cosane.I 
hen-i'co-sane.  Var.  of  henki-| 
Hen'i-cu'ri-dae  (hf  n  T-kfl'rt- 
de),  n.  pi.  [From  NL.  Enicurut , 
name  of  tne  bird,  of  uncertain 
origin  ;  changed  by  Agassiz  to 
L.  Henicunis  and  by  him  con¬ 
nected  with  Gr.  ePi single  4- 
ovpa  tail.]  Zool.  See  forktail. 
hen'i-qnen  Var.  of  henequen. 
Hen'lrs  llg'a-ment  (hPn'lfz). 
[After  J.  Henle  (1809^5),  Ger. 
anatomist.]  Anat.  The  inner 
part  of  the  conjoined  tendons  of 
the  internal  oblique  and  trans¬ 
versals  muscles  of  the  abdomen. 
Henle’sloop^  loop  of  IIenlf.. 
Henle’s  membrane.  Anat.  The 
fenestrated  membrane  of  Henle. 
See  fenestrated.  [Henle. I 
Henle’ 8  sheath.  =  sheath  of| 


Hen'ley  (hSn'lT).  n.  The  Hen¬ 
ley  Regatta  held  annually  since 
1839  at  Henley,  on  the  Thames, 
in  Oxfordshire,  England. 
Hen'ley’s  e/lec-trom'e-ter 
(hfn'llz).  [After  W.  T.  Henley 
(1813  ?-82),  Eng.  scientist.]  An 
obsolete  form  of  electrometer  in 
which  a  pith  ball  or  other 
sphere,  repelled  by  a  vertical 
charged  rod,  is  moved  along  a 
graduated  arc. 
hen'mast.  4*  hindmost. 
hen  mold  or  mould.  A  friable 
loamy  soil.  Local  Eng .  —  hen'- 
mold  y  or  -mould'y,  a.  Local , 
Eng.  “Bearn,  in  his  ‘Prize 
Essay  on  the  Farming  of  North¬ 
amptonshire,  ’  explains  hen- 
moldy  lnnd  ns  a  moory  or  peaty 
soil,  with  gravellv  ana  clay  sub¬ 
soil.  ”  Eng.  Dial.  Diet. 

henne  +  hen.  hen,  n. 

hen'n«8,  hen'nus.  4*  hence. 
hen'net.  Dial.  Eng.  form  of 
hat  e  not. 

hen'nish,  a.  Henlike, 
hen  no-tan'nic  (hfn'o-tfin'tk). 
«.  [henna  4-  tannic.]  Designat¬ 
ing  a  brown  resinous  tanninlike 
acid  said  to  occur  in  henna, 
hen'ny,  a.  Like  or  pert,  to  a 
hen.  —  n.  A  henlike  male  fowl, 
he-nog'e-ny  (hg-nSUP-nl),  hen  - 
o-gen ye  bIb  (hSn'O-jen'C-Bls),  «. 
[Gr.  ets,  masc.,  ev,  neut.,  one  4- 
-geny,  -genesis.]  Biol.  Ontogeny, 
hen'o-poe'ia  <  hgn'O-jie'yd),  «• 
[NL.,  fr.  Gr.  kvotroifiv  to  make 
one.]  A  trope  designating  many 
things  as  one.  Obs.  —  hen'o-po- 
et'ic, -po-et'l-cal.  Obs. 
hen  o-tan'nic-  \'ar.  of  henno 
tannic. 


ale,  senate,  cSre,  ftm,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofd ;  eve,  $vent,  6nd,  recent,  maker ;  Ice,  Ill ;  old,  6bey,  orb,  6dd,  s5ft,  connect ;  use,  unite,  (irn,  up,  circus,  menu ; 

H  Forelarn  Word.  4*  Obsolete  Variant  of.  4-  combined  with.  =  equals. 


HENOTHEIST 


1G05 


HEPTAMETER 


Yedic  religion,  according  to  Max  Muller,  who  introduced 
the  term,  b  Belief  in  one  god,  not  to  the  exclusion  of  be¬ 
lief  in  other  gods,  but  with  no  particular  attention  to  them. 

—  hen'o-the  1st  (h8n'6-the-Tst),  n.  —  heno-the-is'tic 
(-Ts'tTk),  a. 

hen'peck  (hSn'pSk'),  v.  t. ;  hen'pecked7  (-p5kt/) ;  hen'- 
peck'ing.  To  subject  to  petty  or  annoying  attempts  to 
rule  ;  to  harass  by  exercise  of  assumed  authority;  to  domi¬ 
neer  over;  —  said  of  a  wife  who  thus  treats  her  husband. 
Hen'll'  Deux'  (aN're'  dti').  [F.,  Henry  II.]  Designat¬ 
ing  a  style  of  the  Renaissance  in  France,  developed  in  the 
reign  (1547-59)  of  Henri  II.  It  is  very  refined  in  detail, 
exampled  by  the  works  of  Pierre  Lescot,  Philibert  De¬ 
lorme,  and  Pierre  Chambiges:  the  Chateau  d’Anet,  the 
gallery  of  Chenonceaux,  and  parts  of  the  great  court  of 
the  Louvre. 

Henri-et'ta  Cloth  (hgn'rT-St'a).  A  fine  wide  woolen  fabric, 
sometimes  with  a  warp  of  silk,  used  for  women’s  dresses, 
hen'roost'  (hSn'rdost'),  n.  A  place  where  poultry  roost, 
hen'ry  (hSn'rl),  n.  ;  pi.  -rys,  -RIES  (-rlz).  [After  Joseph 
Henry ,  Amer.  physicist.]  Elec.  The  unit  of  inductance; 
the  inductance  of  a  circuit  in  which  an  electromotive  force 
of  one  volt  is  induced  by  a  current  varying  at  the  rate  of 
one  ampere  per  second.  This  definition  was  adopted  by 
the  International  Electrical  Congress  at  Chicago  in  1893. 
The  henry  equals  1  x  10”  C.G.  S.  units  of  inductance. 
Henry  rifle.  A  breech-loading  magazine  rifle  invented 
about  1850,  from  which  the  Winchester  rifle  (which  see) 
was  developed.  It  differed  from  the  latter  chiefly  in  load¬ 
ing  the  magazine  from  in  front. 

Hen'ry ’8  law  (hSn'rTz).  fAfter  William  Henry  (1774-183G), 
English  chemist.J  Physics  &  Chem.  a  The  generalization 
that  the  mass  of  gas  which  a  liquid  will  absorb  is  propor¬ 
tional  to  the  pressure,  b  The  law  of  partial  pressures. 
See  under  law. 

hent  (h8nt),  v.  t.  ;  pret.  hente  ;  p.  p.  hent.  [ME.  hente , 
henlen ,  fr.  AS.  hentan ,  gehenlan,  to  take,  seize;  cf.  E. 
Awn/.]  1.  To  seize  ;  to  lay  hold  on  ;  catch  ;  get ;  also,  to 
take  away ;  to  carry  off.  Archaic  or  Dial. 

This  cursed  Jew  him  hente  and  held  him  fast.  Chaucer. 

2.  To  obtain  ;  to  meet  with  or  experience.  Obs.  Chaucer. 
3-  To  arrive  at ;  reach.  Obs. 

he'— oak7,  n.  Any  of  several  Australian  trees  of  the  genus 
Casuarina ,  esp.  C.  slricta. 

he'par  (he'par),  n.  [L.  hepar ,  hepatis ,  the  liver,  Gr. 
^irap.]  Old  Chem.  Any  of  several  substances  of  liver-brown 
color  containing  sulphur  ;  specif.  :  a  A  mixture  sometimes 
used  in  medicine,  obtained  by  fusing  sulphur  with  potas¬ 
sium  carbonate,  and  consisting  essentially  of  a  sulphide  of 
potassium,  b  In  homeopathy,  calcium  sulphide.  —  he'par 
an'ti-mo'ni-i  (5n'tT-mo'nT-i),  Old  Chem .,  a  hepar  obtained 
by  fusing  together  antimony  sulphide  with  alkaline  sul¬ 
phides,  and  consisting  of  sulphantimonites  of  the  alka¬ 
lies. 

he-pat'ic  (he-p5t'Tk),  a.  [L.  hepaticus ,  Gr.  pnarucos,  fr. 
7j Trap  the  liver;  akin  to  L.  jecur ,  Skr.  yahjt :  cf.  F.  he- 
patique .]  1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  liver;  also,  resembling 
the  liver  in  color  or  form  ;  as,  hepatic  aloes. 

2  Bot.  Pertaining  to,  or  resembling,  the  class  Hepaticae. 

3.  Of  or  pertaining  to,  or  like,  a  hepar. 

hepatic  artery,  Anal.,  the  branch  of  the  coeliac  axis  which 
supplies  the  liver  with  arterial  blood.  —  h.  cell.  Anal .,  one 
of  the  cells  of  the  liver  which  secrete  the  bile.  See  liver. 

—  h.  cinnabar,  Min.,  a  variety  of  cinnabar  of  a  liver-brown 
color.  —  h.  colic,  the  severe  pain  produced  by  the  passage 
of  a  gallstone  through  the  bile  auct.  —  h.  duct,  Ann /.,  the 
duct  conveying  the  bile  away  from  the  liver.  In  man  and 
many  other  vertebrates  it  unites  with  the  cystic  duct  to 
form  the  common  bile  duct,  which  enters  the  intestine.— 
h.  gas.  Old  Chem.,  hydrogen  sulphide.  —  h.  line.  Palmistry. 
=  line  op  health.  —  h.  mercurial  ore.  =  hepatic  cinnabar. 

—  h.  vein,  Anal.,  one  of  the  veins  carrying  the  blood  (re¬ 
ceived  both  from  the  hepatic  artery  and  from  the  portal 
vein)  away  from  the  liver.  In  man  there  are  usually  three 
large  veins  which  open  into  the  inferior  vena  cava  at  the 
bacK  of  the  liver.  —  h.  water,  sulphureous  water ;  water 
impregnated  with  hydrogen  sulphide. 

he-pat'ic,  n.  Bot.  A  plant  of  the  class  Hepaticae. 

He-pat'l  ca  (-T-ka),  n.  ;  pi.  L.  -cac  (-se),  E.  -cas  (-kaz). 
[NL.  See  hepatic.  So  called  in  allusion  to  the  shape  of 
the  lobed  leaves.]  1.  Bot.  A  small  genus  of  American 
vernal  ranunculaceous  herbs,  having  lobed  basal  leaves  and 
delicate  white,  pink,  or  purplish  flowers.  The  two  species, 


H.  hepatica  and  H.  acuta,  are  distinguished  only  by  the 
form  of  their  leaves.  Also  [l.  c.J,  a  plant  or  flower  of  this 
genus. 

2.  [/.  c.]  The  common 
liverwort,  or  hepatic 
(M  archant  ia  polymor- 
pha) ;  —  so  called  by 
early  herbalists.  Obs. 

He  pat'i-cae  (he-p2t'T- 
se),  n.  pi.  [NL.  See 
Hepatica.]  Bot.  One  of 
the  two  classes  of  plants 
into  which  the  phylum 
Bryophyta  is  usually  di¬ 
vided.  It  includes  the 
true  liverworts  and 
scale  mosses,  which 
are  small,  often  moss¬ 
like  plants,  the  game- 
tophyte  consisting  of  a 
simple  thallus,  or  a 
thalloid  shoot.  They 

grow  on  damp  ground,  „  ..  .  „  ,  ..  x  ,, . 

old  logs,  tree  trunks,  Hepatica  (H.  hepatica).  (J) 

etc.  The  antheridia  and  archegonia  are  variously  devel¬ 
oped  on  the  thallus  ;  the  capsule  produces  a  much  reduced 
sporophyte.  The  class  contains  the  orders  Marcliantiales, 
Ricciales,  Anthocerotales,and  Jungermanniales.  Cf.  Mus- 


ci ;  see  Bryophyta,  also  liverwort,  Illust. 
hep  a-tl'tis  (hSp'd-tl'tTs),  n.  [NL. ;  hepato- 
Inflammation  of  the  liver. 


-it  is.]  Med. 


hepa-ti-za'tion  (-tl-za'shwn ;  -tl-za'-),n.  [See  hepatize.] 

1.  Chem.  Impregnation  with  hydrogen  sulphide.  Obs. 

2.  Med.  Conversion  of  tissue  into  a  substance  resembling 
the  liver,  as  of  the  lungs  in  pneumonia,  in  which  the 
affected  tissue  by  engorgement  with  effused  matter  be¬ 
comes  solidified  and  impervious  to  air. 

hep'a-tlze  hSp'd-tiz),  v.  t.  ;  -tizeb  (-tizd) ;  -tiz'ino  (-tiz/- 
Tng).  [Gr.  ynari^eiv  to  be  like  the  liver,  to  be  liver- 
colored,  fr.  ij-nap,  ijnaTos,  the  liver.  See  hepar.]  1.  To 
impregnate  with  hepatic  gas  (hydrogen  sulphide) .  Obs. 

2.  To  gorge  with  effused  matter,  as  the  lungs, 
hep'a-to-  (h8p'd-to-),  hepat-  Combining  form  from  Greek 
qnap,  rpraro?,  the  liver. 

hep'a-to-cele'  (hgp'd-to-sel'),  n.  [ hepato -  -f-  - cele .]  Med. 
Hernia  of  the  liver. 


hep  a  to-cir  rho'sis  (-sT-ro'sTs),  n.  [NL.  ;  hepato-  -f-  cir¬ 
rhosis.']  Med.  Cirrhosis  of  the  liver, 
hep  a  to  gen'ic  (-jSn'Ik)  )  a.  [ hepato — | — genic,  -ge- 
hep  a-tog'e-nous  (-tbj'e-nds)  J  nous.]  Med.  Arising  from 
the  liver  ;  due  to  a  condition  of  the  liver, 
hep'a  toid  (hSp'a-toid),  a.  [ hepato -  -f-  -oid.]  Med.  Re¬ 
sembling  the  liver,  as  in  character  of  tissue, 
hep'a-to  lith'  (-to-ITth'),  n.  [ hepato -  -f-  -lith.]  Med.  A 
concretion  formed  in  the  liver  ;  a  gallstone, 
hepa-to-li-thi'a-sis  (-lT-thl'd-sTs),  n.  [NL.  ;  hepato-  -f- 
lithiasis.]  Med.  The  formation  of  concretions  in  the  liver. 
—  hep'a-to-lith'ic  (-ITth'Tk),  a. 

hep'a-tol'o-gy  (-t51'o-jT),  n.  [hepato-  -f-  -logy.]  The  sci¬ 
ence  treating  of  the  liver.  —  hep  a-tol'O  gist  (-jTst),  n. 
hep  a  to-pan'cre-as  (-to-pSq'kre-iSs),  n.  [ hepato -  -f-  pan¬ 
creas.]  Zool.  Any  of  certain  digestive  glands  of  inverte¬ 
brates,  as  the  so-called  liver  of  certain  crustaceans,  which 
secretes  a  fluid  acting  on  both  fats  and  proteids. 
hep'a-to-pex'i-a  (-pSk'sT-a)  In.  [NL.  hepatopexia ; 
hep'a-to-pex  y  (hgp'a-to-pSk'sT)  )  hepato-  -f  -pexia.] 
Surg.  An  operation  for  replacing,  and  fixing  in  proper 
position,  an  abnormally  movable  or  prolapsed  liver, 
hep  a-to-por'tal  (-p5r'tal;  201),  a.  [ hepato -  -}-  portal.] 
Zool.  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  designating,  the  portal  circula¬ 
tion  of  the  liver,  as  distinguished  from  that  of  the  kidneys, 
hep'a-top-to'sis  (-t5p-to'sTs),  n.  [NL. ;  hepato- ptosis.] 
Med.  A  falling  down,  or  prolapse,  of  the  liver. 
He-phss'tlan  1  (lie-fgs'chSn  ;  -tT-dn),  a.  [Gr.  'H^auxreios, 
He  phes'tlan  (  fr.  ’H^cuo-tos  Hephcestus.]  Of  or  per¬ 
taining  to  Hephaestus. 

he-phaes'tlc  1  (-tTk),  a.  Hephaestian  ;  hence  [l.  c.],  Med., 
he-phes'tic  j  of  or  pert,  to  iron  workers  or  smiths ;  as, 
hephsestic  cramp,  due  to  excessive  use  of  the  hammer. 
He-phaBS'tus  (he-f&s't&s),  He-phais'tos  (-fis'tbs),  n.  [Gr. 
TH<£aurro?.]  Gr.  Relig.  The  god  of  fire,  esp.  of  volcanic 


and  natural  fire,  and  of  arts,  such  as  pottery  making  and 
metal  working,  dependent  upon  fire  ;  —  identified  by  the 
Romans  with  Vulcan  (which  see). 

Homer  relates  how  Zeus  cast  him 
out  of  Olympus  for  taking  the  part 
of  his  mother,  Hera,  in  a  quarrel. 

Another  version  of  liis  fall  states 
that  Hera,  ashamed  of  his  lameness, 
threw'  him  at  his  birth  into  the  sea. 

There  he  established  his  workshop 
and  fashioned,  among  other  won¬ 
ders,  a  throne  for  Hera  such  that 
once  seated  in  it  she  would  be 
bound  down  and  could  be  released 
only  by  himself.  Ares  failed  in  an 
effort  to  compel  him  to  return  and 
release  Hera,  but  Dionysus  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  this  mission  by  the  genial 
influence  of  wine.  He  is  husband  of  i 
Aphrodite  or  of  Charis,  and  is  usu¬ 
ally  represented  as  a  vigorous  man  Heplwcstus  returning 
equipped  with  hammer  and  tongs  t0  Olympus 

and  having  one  leg  shortened  to  show  his  lameness, 
heph the  mim'er-is  (hgf'the-mlm'er-Ts),  n.  [LL.  heph- 
theinimeres,  fr.  Gr.  e</,07pi.i/u.ep»j«>,  a. ;  km*  seven  -f-rp-u-  half 
-f-  pkpos  part.]  Gr.  <£*  Lat.  Pros.  A  group  of  seven  half 
feet ;  a  catalectic  colon  of  three  feet  and  a  half.  See  cm- 
sura.  —  heph  the-mim'er  al  (-dl),  a. 

He  pi  al'i  das  (he'pT-51'I-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  pnioXos 
moth,  misread  as  T/rriaAos.]  Zool.  A  family  of  moths  hav¬ 
ing  no  fraenulum  or  proboscis.  Some  species  (called  ghost 
moths,  or  swifts)  are  of  large  size.  The  grublike  larvae  feed 
on  roots  or  burrow  in  wood.  He-pi'- 
a  lus  ( he-pT'd-h/s)  is  the  chief  genus. 

Hep'pel- white  (hSp'cl-h wit),  a.  Fur¬ 
niture.  Designating  a  light  and  ele¬ 
gant  style  developed  in  England 
under  George  III.,  chiefly  by 
Messrs.  A.  Heppelwhite  A:  Co. 
hep'ta  (hep'td-).  [See  seven.] 

A  combining  form  from  Greek 
kma,  seven. 

hep'ta-chord  (-k6rd),  n.  [Gr. 
e77Td\op5os  seven-stringed  ;  e7TTa 
seven  -f-  \op8i )  chord  :  cf.  F. 
heptacorde.  See  seven  ;  chord.] 

Gr.  Music,  a  The  lyre  of  seven 
strings,  said  to  have  been  in¬ 
creased  from  four  by  Ter  pander 
(c.  67 6  b.  c.).  b  A  diatonic  sys¬ 
tem  of  seven  tones,  comprising 
two  conjunct  tetrachords.  c  The 
interval  of  a  major  seventh, 
hep'tad  (hgp'tSd),  a.  [L.  heptas  the  number  seven,  Gr. 
k-nras,  -afios,  fr.  eTrra  seven.]  Chem.  Having  a  valence  or 
combining  power  of  seven.  See  valence. 
hep'tad,  n.  1.  The  sum  or  number,  or  a  group,  of  seven. 

2.  Chem.  A  heptad  atom  or  element. 

3.  Music.  In  duodenal  analysis,  a  scheme  of  seven  tones 
formed  by  subjoining  one  k‘  cell,”  or  harmonic  unit,  of 
four  tones  to  another  such  that  the  fifth  of  the  lower  cell 
is  the  root  of  the  upper. 

hep'ta-gon  (-ta-g5n),  n.  [Gr.  km dyiovos  6even-cornered  ; 
curd  -f-  ywvta  angle :  cf.  F.  heptagone.]  1.  Geom.  A 
(plane)  polygon  of  seven  angles  and  therefore  seven  sides. 
2 .  Fortif.  A  w  ork  having  seven  bastions  or  fronts.  Rare. 
hep-tag'O-nal  (bSp-tSg'o-nal),  a.  Having  seven  angles  or 
sides.  —  heptagonal  numbers,  Arith .,  the  numbers  of  the 
series  1,7, 18,  34,  55,  etc.,  being  figurate  numbers  formed 
by  adding  successively  the  terms  of  the  arithmetical  series 
1,  6, 11, 16,  21,  etc.  See  figurate  numbers. 
hep/ta-he'dron  (hgp'ta-he'drdn),  n.;  pi.  E.  -drons  (-drtfnz), 
L.  -dra  (-drd).  [hepta-  -f-  Gr.  kSpa  seat,  base,  fr.  c&aOai 
to  sit.]  Geom.  A  polyhedron  with  seven  faces.  — hep  ta- 
he'dral  (-dial),  a.  —  hep'ta-he'drl-cal  (-drT-kal),  a. 
hep7ta-hy'drate  (-hi'drat),  n.  [ hepta -  -{-  hydrate.]  Chem. 

A  compound  containing  seven  molecules  of  water, 
hep-tam'er  ous  (hgp-tlm'er-fts),  a.  [hepta-  -f-  -merous.] 
Bot.  Consisting  of  seven  parts,  or  having  the  parts  of  the 
flower  in  sevens  ;  — usually  written  7-merous. 
hep-tam'e-ter  (hgp-t5m'e-ter),  n.  [hepta- -meter.]  Pros. 
A  verse  of  seven  metrical  feet. 


Heppelwhite  Chair. 


he-not'lc  (hg-nOt'lk),  a.  [Gr. 

fr.  kvovv  to  unite.] 
Harmonizing  ;  irenic. 
Ha-not'i-con  (-T-k5n).  n.  [Gr. 
tvoiTLKov,  neut.  of  adj..  serving 
to  unite.]  Eccl.  Hist.  An  edict 
of  union  promulgated  by  Zeno, 
the  Isaurian  emperor  of  the 
East  (474-41*1 ),  in  hope  of  ending 
the  Monophysite  controversy, 
hen  party.  A  gathering  of  wom¬ 
en  only.  Colton. 
hen'peck',  n.  Ilenpecking. 
hen'peck  er-y,  n.  State  of  being 
henpecked. 

hen  plant.  Either  of  two  com¬ 
mon  plantains  ( Plantago  major 
and  P.  lanceolata). 

Hen-rl'cian  (hen-rTsh'tfn),  a. 
(LL.  Benricianus  pertaining  to 
Henry,  fr.  Henricus  Henry.] 

1.  Eccl.  Hist.  Pert.  to.  or  asso¬ 
ciated  with,  Henry  of  Lausanne 
(called  also  Henry  of  Cluny; 
d.  1148),  a  revival’  preacher  in 
southeastern  France. 

2.  Pert,  to  Henry  VIII.,  King  of 

England,  or  the  ecclesiastical 
measures  taken  in  his  reign. 
Hen-rl'cian,  n.  1.  A  supporter 
of  Henry  IV.,  German  emperor 
(1050-1106),  who  favored  the  anti¬ 
pope  Clement  III.  in  opposition 
to  Gregory  VII.  [sanne.l 

2.  A  follower  of  Henry  of  Lau-| 
Hen-rl'ci’s  no-ta'tion  ( h.'n-ret'- 

8?Z).  =  ROW’S  NOTATION. 

He^ri-et'ta  (hfn'rl-^t'd),  n. 
[F.  Henriette, dim.  of  Ilevri.  See 
Henry  ;  cf.  Harriet.]  Fern, 
prop.  name.  F.  llenriette  faN'- 
r$-ft') ;  It.  Enrichetta  (fn'rf- 
kSt'ta)  ;  Sp.  Rnriqueta  (Pn'rP- 
ka'tti) ;  Pg.  Henriqueta  (pN'r?- 
ka'ta) ;  G.  I lenriet t e (hr-n7 r?-£t' - 
?)• —  Dim.  Etta ,  Hetty.  Nettie. 
Hen'ri-ette'  (hPn'rY-Pt'  ;  F.  ax'- 
rf'-gt'),  n.  [F.]  SeeARMANDE. 
Hen'ry  (hen'rl),  n.  [F.  Henrx, 


of  G.  origin  ;  cf.  G.  Heinrich, 
OHG.  Heinrich,  Haimirich.) 
Lit.,  the  head  or  chief  of  a 
house  ;  —  masc.  prop.  name.  L. 
Henricus  (h6n-ri'kus),  Enricus 
(8n-rT'kus)  ;  F.  Henri  (aN're') ; 
It.  Enrico  (5n-re'kfi);  Sp.  En¬ 
rique  (Pn-re'ka;  ;  Pg.  Henrique 
(?N-re'ka)  ;  G.  Heinrich  (hln'- 
rTK)  ;  D.  Hendrik  (hPn'drTk). 
—  Dim.  Hal,  Harry,  Hen  (Haiv- 
kin,  obs.).  —  Fern.  Henrietta. 
Hen  ry-Soph'ist-er,  n.  = 
Harry-Soph.  Obs. 

hens.  *f*  hence. 
hen’s'-bilF,  n.  =  sainfoin  a. 
henae.  Hence.  Ref.  S/>. 
Hen'sen’B  celli.  See  cells  of 
Hen  sen. 

hen’a'-foot',  n.  a  A  European 
climbing  papaveraceous  plant 
( Cannoides  claviculatum).  Obs. 
b  The  hedgehog  pa  i  sley. 
Hen-slo'vl-an  mem'brane  ( hPn- 
slo'vT-dn).  [After  J.S.  Henslow,  I 
English  botanist.]  Bot.  The 
epidermis  or  cuticle.  Rare. 
hena'man.  +  henchman. 

hent.  Obs.  or  dial.  var.  of  h  i  nt. 
hent,  prey.  V  conj.  Until.  Obs. 
hent.  n.  Obs.  1.  A  seizing;  grasp. 
2.  That  wjiich  is  grasped  or  con¬ 
ceived;  intention;  opportunity. 
Hen-te'ni-an  (h6n-te'nl-dn ).  a. 
Of  or  pertaining  to  John  Ilen- 
tenius  (or  Henten,  of  Nalinnes, 
and  of  the  theological  faculty  at 
Louvain;  d.  1566)  or  the  editions 
of  the  V'ulgate  (Louvain  1547, 
often  reprinted)  as  prepared  by 
him.  These  were  for  some  time 
the  standard  text  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church. 

hent'er,  n.  One  who  seizes  or 
grasps.  Obs. 

hen'trl-a-con'tane  (hSn'trl-d- 
kSn'tan),  n.  [Gr.  eU,  one 
-j-  rpiaKorra  thirty.]  Chem.  A 
solid  hydrocarbon,  C31H64,  of 
the  paraffin  series. 


henna  +  hence. 
hen'ware'.  n.  =  badderlocks. 
hen'wlfe  (hSn'wIf'),  n.  A  wom¬ 
an  who  takes  care  of  poultry, 
hen'wile'.u.  A  petty  wile.  Obs. 
Scot. 

hen'wood-ite  (h?n'wdbd-Tt),  n. 
[After  one  VV.  J.  Henwood (1805- 
/ 5).]  Min.  A  hydrated  phos¬ 
phate  of  aluminium  and  copper, 
in  blue  botryoidal  masses, 
henx'man.  +  henchman. 
heo.  -p  111- 

heo,  pron.  She.  Obs. 

heofene.  f  heaven. 
heold.  Obs.  pret.  of  hold. 
heole.  +  hele.  [home.  I 

heom.  p  hem,  pron.;  him  ;| 
heonene  p  HEN,  ado. 
heonnes.  p  hence. 

heor.  p  her,  pron.  ;  hoar. 
heorde.  p  herd. 
heorden.  p  hards. 
heoren.  p  hear. 
heorknien.  p  hearken. 
heort-  p  hart. 
heorte.  p  heart. 
heortliche.  p  heartly,  adv. 
heow.  p  HUE. 
heow.  Obs.  pret.  of  hew. 
heowe.  p  hewe. 

hep.  Obs.  or  dial.  Eng.  var.  of 
HEAP,  HIP. 

hep.  Bot.  Var.  of  in p 

he'par  sul'phu-ria  (sQl'fU-rTs). 

Med.  =  hepar  a. 

hepat-.  See  hepato-. 

hep  a-tal'gi-a  (hepvi-tftl'jY-d ), 

n.  [NL.;  hepato-  -f  - alqia .]  Med. 

Pain  in  the  liver.  —  hep  a-tal'- 

fic  (-jTk).  a. 

ep  a-tec'to-my  (-tfk'th-mT).  n. 
[hepato-  4-  -ectomy.]  Svrq.  Ex¬ 
cision  of  a  portion  of  the  liver 
he-pat'i-cal.  a.  Hepatic.  Obs. 
he-pat'i-col'o-gist  (hf-p&t'T- 
kftl'fi-jYst), n.  [Hepatica  -f  -1o- 
gist.~]  A  strident  of  the  Hepati- 
ca-.  —  he  pat  i-col'o-gy  (-jY),  n. 
he  pat  i-cos'to-my  (-kbs'to-mY), 


|  n.  [hepatic  4-  -stoniy. J  Surq. 

I  Formation  of  an  artificial  open- 
I  ing  into  the  hepatic  duct, 
hep'a-tin  ( h?p'a-tln),  n.  [hep- 
I  ato-  4  -/».]  Chem.  An  iron-con- 
|  taining  nuclein  obtained  from 
I  the  liver,  essentially  ferratin. 

hep'a-tism  (-tYz’m),  n.  IS  e  e 
I  hepato-. J  Med.  Disease  due  to 
!  disorder  of  the  liver. 

I  hep'a-tite  (-tYt),  n.  [Cf.  L.  he- 
patitis  an  unknown  precious 
I  stone,  Gr.  rytroTiT  19.  See  hepat¬ 
ic.]  1.  An  unknown  precious 
stone.  Obs..  Latinism. 
j  2.  Min .  A  variety  of  barite,  fetid 
when  rubbed  or  heated, 
hep  a-to-col'ic,  a.  [hepato-  4- 
cotic.)  Anat.  Of  or  pertaining 
to  the  liver  and  colon, 
hep  a-to-cyst'ic.  a.  [hepato-  4 
(y/tffic.l  Anat .  Of  or  pertaining 
1  to  the  liver  and  gall  bladder, 
hep  a-to-du  o-de'nal,  a.  [hepato- 
+  duodenal.]  Of  or  pertaining 
to  the  liver  and  duodenum, 
hep  a-to-dyn'i-a  ( hSp'a-to-dYn  '- 
!-a),  w.  [NIj.  ;  hepato-  4  Gdyn¬ 
ia.)  Med.  Pain  in  the  liver, 
hep  a-to-en-ter'ic,  a.  Of  or  pert, 
to  the  liver  and  intestine, 
hep  a-to-gas 'trie.  a.  Anat.  Of  or 
pert  to  the  liver  and  stomach, 
hep  a-tog'ra-phy(  hep'a-tbg'rd- 
fY),  n  [hepato-  4  -yraphy.]  A 
description  of  the  liver, 
hep  a-to-ma-la'ci-a,  n.  [NL.  ; 
hepato-  4  malacia.]  Med.  Mor¬ 
bid  softening  of  the  liver, 
hep  a-top'a  thy  (hgp'a-tfip'd- 
thY),  n.  [ hepato -  4  -pa thy.] 
Med  Any  disease  of  the  liver, 
hep  a-to-pul'mo-na-ry,  a.  [hep¬ 
ato-  4  pulmonary  A  Med  ■  Relat¬ 
ing  to  the  liver  and  the  lungs, 
hep'a-to-re'nal,  a.  [hepato-  4 
renal.  1  Anat.  Of  or  pertaining 
to  the  liver  and  kidneys, 
hep'a-tor'rha  phy  ( hep'd-thr'a- 
fY),  n.  [ hepato -  -r  ha  phy.] 


Surq.  Suture  of  the  liver, 
hep  a-tor-rhe'a.  or  -rhoe'a  (-td- 
re'a), n.  [NL.;  hepato-  4  -rhea.] 
Excessive  secretion  of  bile, 
hep  a-tor-rhax'is  (-rSk'6Ys),  n. 
(NL.  ;  hepato-  4  rhexis.]  Med. 
Rupture  of  the  liver, 
hep  a  tos'eo-py  (-tbs'kC-pY),  n. 
LGr.  rina.TO<TKonia  ;  fr.  ^ nap , 
pnaros,  liver  -f  (TKoneiv  to 
view.]  Divination  by  inspecting 
the  liver  of  animals’, 
hep'a-tot'o-my  (-t5t'5-mY),  n. 
[hejiato-  4-  -tomy.]  Surg.  Inci¬ 
sion  of  the  liver, 
hep  a-to-um-bil'i-cal,  a.  Anat. 
Connecting  liver  and  umbilicus, 
hepe.  +  heap,  hip. 
hepe,  r?.  [Cf.  D.  keep.  G.  hippe, 
OHG.  heppaA  A  scythe  or  prun¬ 
ing  knife.  Ohs. 

He'pher  (he'ffr).  Bib. 
He'pher-ites  (-Tts ).  n.  pi.  Bib. 
hepn'the-mim  (hef'th?-mYm), 
heph  the-mim'er  (-m  Y  m'5  r). 
heph  the  mim'er-es  (-ez),  n.  = 
hephthemimeris. 

Heph'zi-bah  (h5f'zY-bd),  n. 
( lleb.Khenhtstbdh.]  Lit.,  my  de¬ 
light  is  in  her;— fern. prop. name, 
hep'pen  ( dial .  5p'en ),  a.  [Cf. 
Icel.  heppinn  lucky,  E.  happy.] 
Ohs.  or  Dial.  Eng.  1.  Neat ; 
fit ;  comfortable  ;  handsome. 

2.  Deft  ;  handy  ;  clever, 
hep'per.  n.  A  young  salmon  in 
its  second  year.  Local,  Ena. 
hep-se'ma,  n.  [L.,  fr.  Gr.  e  frr 
pa.]  Must  thickened  by  boil¬ 
ing  down  one  third.  Obs. 
hep  ta-cap'su-lar,  a.  See  hep¬ 
ta-. 

hep'ta-chord  (hcp'td-kfird),  a. 
Having  seven  tones.  Obs. 
hep-tach'ro-nous  (h£p-t&k'r8- 
;  m/s),  a.  [hepta-  4  Gr. 
j  time.]  Pros.  Heptasemic. 

!  hep  ta-col'ic  (hfp'td-kOl'Yk),  a. 

I  [Gr.  eirra/c/oAos  of  seven  verses 


or  members  ;  €7rra  seven  4  *a>- 
Aop  colon,  member.]  Gr.  if  Lat. 
Pros.  Of  seven  cola.  See  colon. 
hep'ta-co-sane'  (h  e  p't  d-k  6- 
san'),  72.  I hepta -  4-  Gr.  (lkoctl 
twenty.]  Chem.  A  solid  hydro¬ 
carbon,  CotHrc.,  of  the  paraffin 
series,  melting  at  about  60°  C. 
hep'ta-dec'ad,  71.  [Aej>fa-  + 
decad.)  Music.  In  duodenal 
analysis,  a  scheme  of  twenty- 
four’ tones,  comprising  seven 
heptads  formed  on  tonics  which 
compose  a  given  heptad. 
hep'ta-glot  (hPp'td-glbt),  a. 
[hepta-  4  Gr.  yAoiTra,  yAiocraa, 
tongue,  language.]  Containing 
or  using  seven  languages  —a.  A 
book  in  seven  languages,  [nal.  I 
hep'ta-gon  (-gbn),  a.  Heptago-I 
Hep  ta-gyn'i-a  (-jYn'Y-d),  tj.  pi. 
[NL.;  hepta-  +gyno-+-ia.]  Bot. 
A  disused  Liniifean  order  of 
plants  including  those  having 
flowers  with  seven  pistils. — 
hep'ta  gyn  (-jin  ),  71.  —  hep  ta- 

gyn'i-an  (-d  n ),  a. 

ep-tag'y-nons  ( hPp-tttj'Y-nus), 
a.  Bot.  Having  seven  pistils  ; 
also,  pert,  to  the  Heptagynia. 
hep  ta-hex  a-he'dral.  a.  [ hepta - 
4  htxahedral.]  Having  seven 
rows  or  ranges,  each  of  six  faces, 
hep  ta-hy'dric,  a.  [hepta-  4- 
hydric.]  Chem.  Containing 
seven  hydroxyl  groups, 
hep  ta-i'co-8ane  (-I'k  C-san). 
Var.  of  heptacosane. 
hep'tal.  a.  [hepta- -al.]  Heb¬ 
domadal. 

hep-tam'er-ide  (hep-tHm'5r-Yd; 
-Id),  n.  [hejtta-  4  Gr.  psph, 
-18 09,  part.]  A  thing,  as  a  writ¬ 
ing.  having  seven  parts. 
Hep-tam'er-on  (-5n),  7/.  [NL.; 
hepta-  +  Gr.  pyepa  day.]  A 
French  collection  of  tales,  mod¬ 
eled  upon  Boccaccio’s  “De¬ 


food,  foot ;  out,  oil ;  chair  ;  go  ;  sing,  iijk  ;  4hen,  thin  ;  nature,  verdure  (250) ;  K  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144) ;  boN  ;  yet ;  zh  _  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Guidb. 
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hep'tane  (hSp'tau),  n.  [Gr.  €7rra  seven.]  Chtm.  Any  of 
several  isomeric  hydrocarbons,  C7H10,  of  the  paraffin  series 
(nine  are  possible,  four  are  known).  Normal  heptane,  the 
most  important,  is  a  colorless  liquid  boiling  at  98.4  C.  It 
occurs  in  petroleum,  in  coal-tar  oil,  etc. 
hep-tan'gu-lar  (hgp-t5i)'gu-lar),  a.  [ hepta -  -f  angular. 
Cf.  septangular.]  Having  seven  angles. 

Hep'ta-pla  (h8p'ta-pla),  n.  _  Etym.  pi.,  but  syntactically 
sing.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  kmanAa.,  fr.  enrankoo^,  contr.  ewra- 
7tAoO?,  sevenfold.]  A  portion  of  Origeu’s  polyglot,  in  which 
seven  texts  or  versions  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  were 
placed  side  by  side.  See  Hexapla. 

hep-tap'O-dy  (h8p-t5p'o-dT),  n.  ;  pi.  -dies  (-dTz).  [hepta- 
Gr.  ttous,  tto6o?,  foot.]  Pros.  A  period  or  verse  of  sev¬ 
en  feet ;  a  heptameter.  —  hep'ta-pod'ic  (kSp'ta-p5d'Tk),  a. 
hep'tarch  (hgp'tark),  n.  [ hepta -  -f-  -arch.]  The  ruler  of 
one  division  of  a  heptarchy. 

hep-tar'chlc  (hgp-tar'kTk)  )  a.  Of  or  pert,  to,  or  consti- 
hep-tar'chl  cal(-kT-kal)  j  tuting,  a  heptarchy, 
hep'tarch-y  (h6p'tar-kl),  n. ;  pi.  -tauchies  (-kTz).  [ hepta - 
-j-  - archy.]  A  government  by  seven  persons  ;  also,  a  coun¬ 
try  under  seven  rulers ;  as,  the  Saxon  heptarchy  in  Eng¬ 
land,  consisting  of  Kent,  Sussex,  Wessex,  Essex,  Northum¬ 
bria,  East  Anglia,  and  Mercia  (though  the  number  of  small 
kingdoms  or  tribal  divisions  was  not  constant), 
hep'ta  seme  (hBp'td-seui)  (a.  [L.  heptasemos;  Gr.  kma- 
hep  ta  se'mlc  (-se'mTk)  j  cttj/ios;  enra  -f-  <rrjPa  sign.] 
Anc.  Pros.  Containing  seven  morae,  or  units  of  time. 
hep'ta-Stlch  (-stTk),  n.  [hepta-  -f-  Gr.  o-tixo?  line,  verse.] 
Pros.  A  poem  or  strophe  of  seven  lines  or  verses. 

Hep'ta  tench  (-tuk),  n.  [L.  heptateuchos;  Gr.  kirra  -j-  tcC- 
\09  tool,  book.]  First  seven  books  of  the  Old  Testament, 
hepta-tom'lc  (-t5m'ik),  a.  [ hepta -  -f-  atomic .)  Chem. 
a  Containing  seven  atoms,  b  Heptad.  c  Having  seven 
replaceable  atoms  or  radicals. 

hep'tine  (hgp'tln  ;  -ten  ;  184),  n.  [ heptane  -f-  -ine. ]  Any  of 
a  series  of  unsaturated  isomeric  hydrocarbons,  C7H,2. 
hep'tite  (-tit),  n.  [See  hepta-.]  A  heptaliydric  alcohol, 
hep-to'ic  (hgp-to'Tk),  a.  Chem.  Pert,  to  or  designating  any 
of  several  isomeric  acids,  C7H1402,  derived  from  the  hep¬ 
tanes,  of  which  the  normal  one  is  called  cenanlhylic  acid. 
hep'tone  (h6p'ton),  n.  [Gr.  ctttci  seven.]  Chem.  A  liquid 
hydrocarbon,  C7H10,  containing  three  double  bonds, 
hep'tose  (-tos),  n.  [ hepta -  -f-  -ose.]  Chem.  Any  of  several 
synthetically  prepared  sugars  having  seven  carbon  atoms, 
hep-tox'ide  (hSp-tbk'sid  ;  -sTd  ;  184),  n.  Also -id  [ hepta - 
-f-  oxide.]  Chem.  An  oxide  containing  seven  oxygen  atoms 
in  the  molecule  ;  as,  manganese  heptoxide ,  Mn207. 
hep'tyl  (liSp'tll),  n.  [hepta-  -yl.]  Chem.  Any  of  sev¬ 
eral  univalent  isomeric  radicals,  C7H16,  the  normal  one  be¬ 
ing  the  most  important,  corresponding  to  normal  heptane, 
hep'tyl-ene  (-tT-len),  n.  Chem.  Any  of  several  colorless, 
liquid  isomeric  hydrocarbons,  C7HU,  of  the  ethylene  series, 
hep-tyl'ic  (h5p-tTl'Tk),  a.  Pert,  to,  or  derived  from,  heptyl. 
her  (hflr),  pron.  &  a.  [ME.  hire ,  here ,  Air,  hurt ,  gen.  and 
dat.  sing.,  AS.  hire,  gen.  and  dat.  sing,  of  heo  she,  from  the 
same  root  as  E.  he.  See  he.]  The  objective  and  the  pos¬ 
sessive  case  of  she;  as,  I  saw  her  with  her  purse  out. 

1.  As  an  objective  :  a  A  dative  of  indirect  object ;  as.  Tell 
her  the  news.  u  Her  seemed  ”  (it  seemed  to  her).  D.  G. 
Rossetti,  b  A  direct  object  of  a  verb  or  preposition,  c  A 
reflexive  :  Herself.  “  She  flung  her  on  her  face.”  Kings¬ 
ley.  d  A  substantive.  “  I  can  never  lose  a  her.”  Whittier. 

Her  is  sometimes  represented  as  used  by  Welsh  or 
Gaelic  speakers  for  he,  him,  or  as  referring  to  the  speaker 
himself.  Oxf.  E.  D.  See  she.  In  modern  dialect  ana  collo¬ 
quial  speech  her  is  often  ungrammatically  used  for  she , 
esp.  as  a  pred.  nom.;  as  in,  Is  that  her f 

2.  As  a  possessive,  either  the  genitive 

case  of  she ,  or  a  possessive  adjective 
pronoun.  When  the  noun  it  qualifies 
is  omitted,  it  takes  the  form  hers 
(which  see).  Like  his,  her  is  used  in 
obs.  and  dial.  Eng.  to  make  the  pos¬ 
sessive  of  a  given  noun ;  as,“  Haunted 
Lucilla  her  company.”  Lyly. 

her,  here,  pron.  3d  pi.  possessive ,  or 
pronom.  adj.  [ME.  here,  hire ,  AS. 
heora,  hiera,  hyra ,  gen.  pi.  of  he  he. 

See  he.]  Of  or  belonging  to  them ; 
their  ;  their  own.  Obs. 

He'ra  (he'rd),  He're  (he' re),  n.  [L., 
fr.  Gr.  "Hpa,  "Hprp]  Gr.  Relig.  An 
Olympian  goddess,  queen  of  heaven, 
sister  and  wife  of  Zeus,  whose  power 
and  honors  she  shared  ;  —  identified 
by  the  Romans  with  Juno  (which  see).  Hera  has  been  re¬ 
garded  as  a  moon,  earth,  or  air  goddess,  but  her  character¬ 
istic  functions  reveal  merely  the  goddess  of  woman’s  life. 
Thus  she  was  worshiped  as  Parthenos,  the  maid,  Teleia,  the 
married  goddess,  or  goddess  of  the  married  state,  and  some¬ 
times  as  Chera,  the  widowed.  She  was  also,  as  goddess  of 
childbirth,  called  Eileithyla  (which  see),  and  as  the  nour- 


II  era. 


isher  of  children,  Konrotrophos.  The  most  characteristic 
of  the  rites  in  her  honor  was  the  sacred  marriage  (iepot 
yap. os)  with  Zeus,  performed  as  a  religious  play  or  pageant. 
Though  worshiped  throughout  Greece.  Hera  was  esp. 
prominent  in  Argos  and  Samos,  and  in  the  Iliad  is  a  par¬ 
ticular  champion  of  the  Argive  forces.  In  many  myths 
she  is  represented  as  jealous  of  the  other  consorts  of  Zeus, 
and  Heracles  (Hercules)  and  other  offspring  of  such 
unions  suffer  from  her  displeasure.  The  classical  worship 
of  Hera  had  probably  absorbed  the  cult  of  a  primitive  cow 
goddess,  whence  was  derived  her  Homeric  epithet  “  the 
ox-eyed.”  Cf.  apple  of  discord,  Io. 

Hera-cle'an  (hSr'd-kle'an),  Her  a  cle'ian  (-kle'ydn;  -kle'- 
fin),  a.  [L.  lleracleus ,  fr.  Gr.  'Hpa/cAeios,  fr.  ‘Hpa/cAe^? 
Hercules.]  Pertaining  to  Heracles,  or  Hercules. 

Heraclean  stone,  loadstone.  Obs. 

Her'a-cles,  Her'a-kles  (hSr'd-klez),  n.  [Gr.  'Hpa/cAerj?.] 
Hercules  (which  see) ;  —  the  form  usually  preferred  where 
Greek  religion  or  mythology  (rather  than  Greco-Roman) 
alone  is  under  consideration. 

Her'a-cle'um  (hSr'd-kle'&m),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  ppaKke  a  a 
kind  of  plant,  fr/HpaxAerj?  Hercules.]  Hot.  A  large  genus 
of  apiaceous  plants  related  to  Peucedanum ,  having  wing- 
margined  fruit  and  large  umbels  of  white  flowers.  The 
species  are  widely  distributed  in  north  temperate  regions. 
H.  lanatum  and  II.  sphondylium  are  the  cow  parsnips. 
Her'a-cll'dae  i-kli'de),  n.  pi.;  sing.  Her'a-clid  (hgr'a- 
kltd).  [Gr.  *HpaxAei8at.]  Gr.  Myth.  The  descendants  of 
Hercules.  The  myths  relating  to  them  are  chiefly  accounts 
of  their  repeated  efforts  to  obtain  the  mastery  of  the  Pel¬ 
oponnesus,  which  Zeus  had  designed  for  Hercules,  though 
Hera  had  succeeded  in  securing  it  for  Eurystheus.  The 
first  and  second  invasions  were  headed  by  Hyllus,  Her¬ 
cules’s  son,  who  was  slain.  Success  only  attended  the 
fifth  invasion,  under  Oxylus,  eighty  years  after  the  fall  of 
Troy.  These  legends  are  doubtless  founded  on  Dorian  con¬ 
quests  of  the  Peloponnesus.  —  Her  a  cli'dan  (-kli'dan),  a. 

Her  a-cli-te'an  (h8r'd-kll-te'an),  a.  [L.  Heracliteus ,  fr. 
Gr.  'Hpa/cAeiTciof,  fr.  'Hpa/cAeiros.]  Pertaining  to  the 
Greek  philosopher  Heraclitus  (about  500  b.  c.),  for  his 
seriousness  called  the  Weeping  Philosopher ;  also,  pertain¬ 
ing  to  his  theories.  —  n.  A  follower  of  Heraclitus. 

Her'a-cli-te'an-ism  (-Tz’m),  n.  The  philosophy  of  Hera¬ 
clitus,  who  taught  that  the  principle,  or  ultimate  nature, 
of  all  things  is  ethereal  fire,  that  nature  represents  the 
constant  flux  and  flow  of  this  principle  or  element,  and 
that  the  transmutations  which  result  cause  periodical 
creation  and  dissolution  of  the  universe. 

her'ald  (hSr'&ld),  n.  [ME.  herald ,  heraud ,  OF.  heralt , 
heraut ,  hiraut ,  F.  heraut,  LL.  heraldus,  haraldus ,  perh.  fr. 
(assumed)  OHG.  heriwallo ,  hariwaldo,  a  (civil)  officer  who 
serves  the  army  ;  Aar/,  hen,  army  -f-  waltan  to  manage, 
govern,  G.  walten  (see  harry,  wield)  ;  or  cf.  OHG.  haren, 
Keren ,  to  call  out,  cry,  akin  to  Goth,  hazjan  to  praise,  AS. 
herian.~\  1.  a  An  officer  whose  business  was  to  proclaim 
war  or  peace,  to  bear  messages  to  or  from  rulers  or  com¬ 
manders,  to  make  solemn  announcements,  etc.  He  was  in¬ 
vested  with  a  sacred  and  inviolable  character,  b  In  tour¬ 
neys,  an  official  who  issued  and  announced  challenges, 
marshaled  the  combatants,  etc. 

2.  In  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  a  similar  officer  charged 
also  with  the  care  of  genealogies,  of  the  privileges  of  noble 
families,  and  esp.  of  armorial  bearings.  See  Heralds’  Col¬ 
lege.  Since  the  Middle  Ages  the  office  of  herald  has  be¬ 
come  of  less  importance,  and  remains  only  in  vestiges. 
The  heralds  under  the  Lyon  King-of-Arms  are  Islay,  Rothe¬ 
say.  Marchmont,  Albany,  Ross,  and  Snowdown.  Those 
under  the  Ulster  King-of-Arms  are  Cork  and  Dublin. 

3.  Hence,  one  who  proclaims,  publishes,  or  announces; 
one  who  conveys  news  or  notification  ;  a  messenger ;  a 
forerunner  ;  a  precursor  ;  a  harbinger. 

It  was  the  lark,  the  herald  of  the  morn.  Shak. 

4.  a  The  red-breasted  or  other  merganser.  Local,  Scot. 
b  A  European  noctuid  moth  (Gonopt era  libati'ix). 

Syn.  —  See  forerunner. 

her'ald.  v.  t.  ;  her'ald-ed  ;  her'ald-ing.  [OF.  herauder, 
hirauder .]  To  introduce,  or  give  tidings  of,  as  by  a  herald  ; 
to  proclaim  ;  to  announce  ;  to  foretell ;  to  usher  in. 

he-ral'dic  (h2?-rXl'dTk),  a.  [Cf.  F.  hiraldique.]  Of  or  per¬ 
taining  to  heralds  or  heraldry  ;  as,  heraldic  blazoning, 
heraldic  knot,  a  cord  or  cords  ornamentally  intertwined, 
depicted  as  a  family  badge.  Examples  are  shown  below. 


Heraldic  Knots.  1  Stafford;  2  Bourchier;  3 Harrington; 4  Wake; 
o  Dacre  ;  6  Lacy  ;  7  Bowen  ;  8  Heneage. 


her'ald  ry  (h8r'31d-ri),  n.  ;  pi.  -ries  (-rlz).  1.  The  art  or 
office  of  a  herald  ;  the  art,  practice,  or  science  of  record¬ 
ing  genealogies  and  blazoning  arms  or  ensigns  armorial ; 
also,  of  marshaling  processions,  public  ceremonies,  etc. 

2.  Heraldic  standing  or  precedence.  Obs. 

3.  An  emblazonment ;  a  heraldic  symbol  or  bearing,  or  a 
collection  of  them. 

4.  Heraldic  pomp  or  ceremony.  “Trump  and  solemn 

heraldry .”  Coleridge. 

Her'alds’ College  (hSr'Aldz).  In  England,  a  corporation, 
dependent  upon  the  crown,  instituted  about  1460-86, 
consisting  of  the  three  Kings-of-Arms  and  the  Chester, 
Lancaster,  Richmond,  Somerset,  Windsor,  and  York  Her¬ 
alds,  and  four  pursuivants,  together  with  the  Earl  Mar¬ 
shal.  This  retains  from  the  Middle  Ages  the  charge  of  the 
armorial  bearings  of  persons  privileged  to  bear  them,  as 
well  as  of  genealogies  and  kindred  subjects.  See  king-of- 
arms,  pursuivant. 

herb  <  Orb ;  hflrb  ;  277 :  see  note  below),  n.  [ME.  herbe,  trbe, 
OF.  herbe,  erbe,  F.  herbe ,  L.  herba ;  perh.  akin  to  Gr. 
<t>oppi)  food,  pasture,  < ftepfietv  to  feed.]  1.  A  seed  plant 
whose  stem  does  not  develop  w'oody  tissue,  as  that  of  a 
shrub  or  tree,  but  persists  only  long  enough  for  develop¬ 
ment  of  flowers  and  seeds.  Herbs  are  annual,  biennial, 
or  perennial,  according  to  the  length  of  life  of  their  roots. 
See  annual,  biennial,  perennial  ;  cf.  also  shrub,  tree. 

2.  Grass  or  herbage  collectively. 

Grazing  the  tender  herb.  Milton. 

3.  A  plant  of  economic  value;  specif.,  one  used  for  me¬ 
dicinal  purposes,  or  for  its  sweet  scent  or  flavor. 

4.  The  top  or  foliage  of  a  herbaceous  plant  as  distinct  from 
the  root. 

The  historical  pronunciation  is  tlrb,  which  still  pre¬ 
vails  in  the  best  usage  in  the  United  States,  although  hurb 
is  also  used.  In  England  htirb  has  increased  in  use  since 
about  1800,  and  now  apparently  prevails  in  the  best  usage, 
herb  of  friendship,  a  European  stonecrop  ( Sedum  anacamp- 
serus).  —  h.  of  grace.  =  herb  grace.  —  h.  of  Paris.  =  herb 
Paris.  —  h.  of  repentance,  the  common  rue.  —  h.  of  St.  Mar¬ 
tin.  =  St.-Martin’s-herb.  —  h.  of  the  cross,  the  European 
vervain.  —  h.  of  vine,  squinancy.  Obs. 
her-ba'ceous  (her-ba'shAs),  a.  [L.  herbaceus  grassy.  See 
herb.]  1.  Pertaining  to,  or  having  the  characteristics  of, 
an  herb ;  herblike. 

2.  Of  the  texture,  color,  or  appearance  of  an  ordinary  foli¬ 
age  leaf ;  as,  herbaceous  sepals. 

3.  Herbivorous.  Obs. 

herb'age  (Gr'baj ;  hfir'baj :  cf.  herb),  n.  [F.  See  herb.] 

1.  Herbaceous  vegetation  ;  green  plants  collectively,  esp. 
those  used  for  pasturage. 

2.  The  succulent  parts  of  herbaceous  plants,  esp.  the  foli¬ 
age  and  young  stems. 

3.  Law.  An  casement  of  pasturage  on  another’s  ground, 
herb'al  (hfir'bal),  n.  1.  A  book  in  which  plants  are 

named,  described,  and  often  figured,  usually  with  special 
reference  to  their  officinal  properties.  The  writings  of 
many  botanists  of  Linnaeus’s  period  and  earlier  were 
herbals.  Obs.  or  Hist. 

2.  A  herbarium.  Obs. 

herb'al  1st,  n.  Orig.,  a  botanist ;  in  later  usage,  a  collec¬ 
tor  of,  or  dealer  in,  herbs,  esp.  medicinal  herbs.  —  herb'¬ 
al  ism  (hffr'bal-Tz’m),  n. 

her-ba'ri-um  (her-ba'rT-wm;  115),  n. ;  pi.  E.  -riums  (-wmz), 
L.  -ria  (-d).  [LL.,  fr.  L.  herba.  See  herb  ;  cf.  arbor, 

herbary.]  1.  An  illustrated  herbal.  Obs. 

2.  A  collection  of  dried  and  pressed  specimens  of  plants, 
usually  mounted  or  otherwise  prepared  for  permanent  pres¬ 
ervation,  and  systematically  arranged  in  paper  covers 
placed  in  boxes  or  cases. 

3.  The  room,  building,  or  institution  in  which  such  a  col¬ 
lection  is  kept,  or  to  which  it  belongs. 

Her-bar'ti  an  ism  (her-bar'tT-fin-Tz’m),  n.  The  philosophy 
of  Johann  Friedrich  Herbart  (1770-1841);  —  chiefly  used  of 
the  educational  system  outlined  by  Herbart  and  expanded 
by  hie  disciples.  According  to  him  sense  perception  is  a  colli¬ 
sion  of  some  sort  between  one  reality  (the  soul)  and  an  external 
reality.  The  soul  subdues  the  colliding  reality  by  uniting  it  with 
its  previous  experience  and  harmonizing  it  through  the  activity 
of  apperception.  This  latter  process  (apperception)  plays  the 
chief  rdle  in  his  psychology  and  has  been  fruitful  in  pedagogic 
theory.  See  Ai’i'EKCERTfoN.  IF.  T.  Harris. 

herb  bennet.  A  European  rosaceous  herb  ( Geum  urba- 
num)  with  pinnatifid  leaves  and  yellow  flowers.  The  aro¬ 
matic  astringent  root  has  been  used  in  medicine, 
herb  Christopher,  a  The  common  European  baueberry 
(Aclxa  spicafa).  b  The  royal  fern,  c  Fleabane.  d  The 
meadowsweet,  e  The  herb  impious,  f  The  wood  betony. 
g  Any  of  several  European  vetches,  as  Vicia  cracca. 
Her'bert  River  cherry  (hGr'bert).  An  Australian  euphor- 
biaceous  tree  (Antidesma  dal  lath  yanum);  also,  its  acid 
cherrylike  fruit,  used  for  jelly  and  preserves, 
herb  eve.  Also  herb  ive,  herb  ivy,  etc.  [OF.  ive .J  Dial. 
Eng.  a  The  European  plantain  Plantago  coronopus.  b  The 
yellow  bugle  ( Ajuga  chamsepitys).  c  The  swine’s  cress, 
herb  frankincense.  The  laserwort  (Laserpitium  latifo- 
lium ),  which  has  the  aroma  of  frankincense, 
herb  grace,  a  The  common  rue.  b  The  hedge  hyssop.  C 
The  European  vervain. 


cameron  ”  and  made  by  or  at¬ 
tributed  to  Queen  Margaret  of 
Navarre  (1492- 1.5411).  It  is  prob¬ 
ably  a  joint  work  of  Margaret 
and  writers  of  her  court, 
hep'ta-meth'yl-ene.  «.  [ hepta - 
+  methylene.]  =  suberane. 
hep^a-met'ri-cal,  <i.  Of  or  pert, 
to  neptameter. 

Hep  tan'chus  (hPp-tftn'kns),  n. 
[NL.,  fr.  Gr.  eirra  seven.]  Zool. 
Syn.  of  IIeptranchias.  See 

1 1  EX  AN  CH  I  DA!. 

Hep-tan'drl-a(-tkn'drY-a),  n.  pi. 
[NL.  ;  hepta-  -f  Gr.  dr»Jp, 
ai/5oo9,  man,  male.]  hot.  A  dis¬ 
used  Linna*an  class  of  plants  in¬ 
cluding  those  having  flowers 
with  seven  stamens.  —  hep-tan'- 
der,  n.  —  hep-tan'drl-an,  a. 
hep-tan 'drous  (-drus),  a.  Rot. 
Having  seven  stamens  ;  pertain¬ 
ing  to  the  class  Hentandria. 

Hep  ta-ne'sian  ( n  5  p/t  d-n  e'- 
shdn  ;  -ne'sY-dta),  a.  [Gr.  ‘EirTa- 
yijtro? ;  eirra  seven  +  vry/ro? 
island.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  the 
Ionian  Islands,  by  the  Greeks 
called  the  Heptanesus.  [ta-.| 
hep^-pet'al-ons,  a.  See  hep- | 
hep  ta-phyl'lous  (-fYl'us),  a. 
See  hepta-.  [Heptarchic. I 
hep  tar'chal  (hfp-tar'kdl),  a.  | 


hep'tarch-iat,  n.  Heptarch.  Obs. 
hep'ta  sep'al-ous,  a.,  hep'ta- 
sper'mous.  a.  See  hepta-. 
hep -tas'ti- chous  (h  8  p-t  I  B^t  i- 
kus),  a.  \hepta-  -f-  Gr.  oti 
a  row.l  hot.  Seven-ranked;  — 
said  of  leaves  arranged  on  a  stem 
in  seven  spiral  rows, 
hep'ta-stroph'lc,  a.  Pros.  Hav¬ 
ing  seven  strophes  or  stanzas, 
hep  ta-sty'lar  (hgp'td-stl'ldr), 
a.  Arch.  Hcptastyle. 
hep'ta-style.  a.  n.  [ hepta -  -f- 
Gr.  o-tvAos  pillar.]  Arch.  See 
cou  mniation  b  &  d. 
hep'ta-syl-lab'ic,  a.  [hepta-  + 
syflahic.)  Of  seven  syllables, 
hep  ta  ton'ic,  a.  [hepta-  + 
tonic.\  Music .  Composed  of 
seven  tones. 

Hep  ta-tre'ma  <  hCp'td-tre'ma ), 
n.  [NL.  ;  hepta -  +  Gr.  rpr\p.a 
hole.]  Syn.  of  Eptatketus. 
hep'ta-va'lent  ( htfp'ta-va'l^nt  ;• 
hep-t&v'a-h-nt),  a.  [hepta- +  L. 
vaiens.  p.  pr.  See  valence.] 

=  HEPTAD.  [=  HEPTYLENE.I 
j  hep'tene.  n.  [Gr.  €7rrd  seven.]' 

|  hep  te'rls  (hPp-te'rYs),  n.  [Gr- 
I  e7TTT)pTj<;  with  seven  banks  of 
|  oarsj  See  galley,  2. 

hep'thorn',  n.  The  thorn  of  the 
I  hip  or  rose  fruit.  Obs.  Scot. 


hep'ti-nene  (h  v  p't  Y-n  e  n),  n. 
Org.  Chem.  =  heptine. 
Hep-tran'chi-as  (hcp-trfti)'kY- 
fts),  n.  [NL.]  Zool.  See  II  ex- 
anchidas. 

hep  tree.  Var.  of  hip  tree 
hep'wort'.  Var.  of  hipwokt. 
her.  4  ere,  hair,  hear,  here, 
higher. 

her.  n.  [AS.  herra ,  hear  r  a, 
lord.]  Lord  or  master;  man.  Obs. 
her.  Abbr.  Heraldry  ;  heres. 
Her'a-cleid  (hfr'a-k*lTd).  Var. 
of  Heraclid.  See  Heracud.i:. 
—  Her'a-clei'dan  (-kll'ddn),  a. 
Her  a-clei-te'an.  Var.  of  IIeka- 
CLITEAN. 

He-rac'le-on-ite  (hC-r?lk'lc-<3n- 
It),  ?i.  Eccl.IIist.  A  follower  of 
Heracleon  of  Alexandria,  a  Ju- 
daizing  Gnostic,  in  the  early  his¬ 
tory  of  the  Christian  church. 

H  er'a-c  le'o-p  o  1'1-tan  (hgr'd- 
kle'8-pbl'T-tdn),  n.  An  inhabit¬ 
ant  of  the  ancient  city  of  Ilera- 
cleopolis  in  Middle  Egypt. 

Her  a-clit'ic  (-klYt'Tk),  n.  Sf  a. 
=  Heraclitean.  [clitean.I 
Her'a-clit'i-cal,  a.  =  Hera-| 
Her'a-cli-ti8m(h6r'd-klT-tYz’m), 
n.  =  Heracliteanism. 
He-rae'nm  ( ht-re'tZm),  He-ral'- 
on  (h5-rt'<3n),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr. 
'Hpacop.]  A  sanctuary  of  Hera, 


the  most  noted  one  being  that 
near  Argos. 

Her'a-kles.  Var.  of  Heracles. 
he-rak'line  (hC-rak'lYn),  n.  [Gr. 


HpaKAerj?  Hercules.]  A  picrate 
compound,  used  as  an  explosive, 
her'ald-ess,  r?.,  fern,  of  herald. 
he-ral'di-cal.  a.  Heraldic.  Rare- 
he  ral'di-cal-ly,  ar/<\  of  heral¬ 
dic.  [heraldry.] 

her'ald-lst.  n.  A  student  of! 
her'ald-ize,  v.  t.  To  blazon. 
Ohs. 

her'atd-ship.  n.  See  -ship. 
her'ald-y,  n.  Heraldry.  Obs. 
herand-  +  errand 
her'a-path-lte  (h5r'a-pith-Tt), 
n.  [After  Dr.  Herapath ,  the  dis¬ 
coverer.]  A  salt  of  quinine  made 
by  treating  the  sulphate  with 
iodine.  It  crystallizes  in  color¬ 
less  plates  that  polarize  light, 
herand.  herawde.  j*  herald. 
herb,  v.  i.~  To  gather  or  crop 
herbs.  Collog.,  U.  S. 

Herb.  Abbr.  Herbert.  [ceous.I 
her-ba'ceou8-ly.ar/i\  of  herba-| 
herb'aged  (Or'biljd  ;  hQr'-),  a. 
Covered  with  grass, 
herb'ag-er  (Qr'b!l-j8r),  n.  An 
animal  that  grazes.  Obs. 
her-ba'gi-ouB,  a.  Having  herb¬ 
age.  Obs. 

||  her'ba  im'pi-a  (hOr'ba  Ym'- 


pY-d).  =  herb  impious. 
herb'al,  a.  1.  Pert,  to,  or  made 
of,  herbs. 

2.  Herbaceous.  Obs. 
herb'al-ize,  v.  >.  To  collect 
plants,  esp.  medicinal  herbs.  R. 
herbar.  +  arbor. 
her-ba'ri-a  (h?r-ba'rt-d),  n..  L 
pi.  Of  HERBARIUM.  [Obs.  | 

her-ba'ri-an,  n.  A  herbalist.! 
herbariour.  +  harbinger. 
herb'a  rism,  n.  Herbalism.  Obs. 
herb'a-rist,  w.  A  herbalist.  Obs. 
herb'a  rize,  r.  t.  To  herborize. 
Archaic. 

Her-bar'ti-an  (hSr-bar'tY-dn), 
a.  Of  or  pert,  to  the  German 
philosopher  Johann  F.  Herbart 
(1776-1841)  or  his  doctrines.  —  n. 
A  follower  of  Herbart. 
herb'a-ry,  n.  [See  herbarium.] 

1.  Obs.  or  rare  equiv.of  herbal, 
herbalist,  herbalism,  her¬ 
barium. 

2.  A  garden  of  herbs  or  vegeta¬ 
bles.  Obs.  or  R. 

herb '-bane',  n.  The  broom  rape, 
herb  Barbara.  A  winter  cress 
or  mustard  (B  a  rb  a  r  e  a  ba r- 
barea ),  native  in  Europe,  and 
naturalized  in  theUnited  States, 
herb  carpenter.  =  self-heals, 
i  herbegage.  +  harbergage. 
herbegere.  +  harbinger. 


herbelade.  n.  TCf.  It.  erbolato 
a  pie  of  herbs,  LL.  herbolasta .] 
A  sausage  of  pork  baked  with 
herbs.  06  s. 
herbelet.  herblet. 
herber.  +  arbor,  HAKBOB. 
herbergage.  +  harbergage. 
herbergeour,  herbergere.  +  har¬ 
binger. 

herbergery.  +  harbkroery 
herbergh,  herherwe.  harbor 
herberi.  +  iiakboury. 
herherie,  n.  [OF.]  Herbage- 
06  J*.  I  BOR.  | 

herberough.  herherwe.  iiAn-| 
Her'bert  (hQr'b5rt),  n.  [AS. 
Herebeorht ;  cf.  here  army,  and 
beorht  bright.  Cf.  F.  Herbert,  of 
G.  origin.]  Masc.  prop.  name. 
L.  Herbertus  (h?r-bflr'ti<s):  F. 
Herbert  (Sr'bar')  ;  It.  Erberto 
(f  r-bSr'to)  ;  Sp.  Heberto(6-b2rf- 
to)  ;  Pg.  Herber  to  (5r-b?r'td6); 
G.  &  D.  Herbert  (hSr'bPrt). 
her-bes'cent  (h5r-b5s'£nt),  «• 
[L.  herbescem,  p.  pr.  of  herbes- 
eere. ]  Becoming  herbaceous  ; 
herblike.  Rare. 
herb  Ger'ard  (jPr'drd).  The 
goutweed  ;  —  so  called  in  honor 
of  St.  Gerard,  who  used  to  be  in¬ 
voked  against  the  gout, 
herb  Henry.  The  dog’s  mercury 
her'bi-cide  (hOr'bY-sTd),  n.  [I> 


ale,  senate,  c&re,  am, 


account,  arm,  ask,  sof<i  ;  eve,  £vent,  gnd,  recent,  maker ;  ice,  Ill ;  old,  6bey,  orb,  5dd,  s5ft,  connect ;  use,  unite,  urn,  up,  circus,  menu  ; 


1  Foreign  Word.  +  Obsolete  Variant  of.  +  com  blued  with.  =  equals. 
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HERESH 


herb  impious.  A  small  asteraceous  herb  (Gifola  grrma - 
nic<i)  of  Europe  and  the  Orient,  naturalized  in  the  United 
States;  so  called  from  the  successively  overtopping 
nower  heads,  fancifully  suggestive  of  undutiful  children. 
Her-biv'O-ra  (her-bTv'fc-rd),  n.  pi.  [NL.  ;  L.  herba  herb 
H-  vorare  to  devour.]  Zool.  A  group  of  mammals  nearly 
or  exactly  equivalent  to  Ungulata,  whose  members  feed 
mainly  on  herbage.  The  name  is  not  used  in  modern  classifi¬ 
cations,  though  still  sometimes  employed  as  a  convenient 
collective  term  for  these  animals. 

her'bi  vore  (hflr'bt-vor),  n.  [Cf.  F.  herbivore.]  One  of 
the  Herbivora. 

her  biv'o  rous  (her-bTv'6-rds),  a.  Zool.  Eating,  or  living 
on,  plants ;  —  opposed  to  carnivorous. 
herb  lily.  Any  plant  of  the  genus  Alstrcemeria. 
herb  mastic,  a  A  South  European  species  of  thyme 
( Thymus  mastichina).  b  The  cat  thyme  ( Teucrium  mar u  m). 
her'bo-rist  (hQr'bo-rTst),  n.  [F.  / lerboriste .]  A  collector 
of  plants  ;  a  herbalist. 

her  bo  ri  za'tion  (-ri-za'shnn  ;  -ri-za'shSn),  n.  [F.  herbo - 
ruation.]  1.  Act  of  herborizing  ;  collection  of  plants. 

2.  Erroneous  form  of  arborization. 
herbo  rize  (hfir'bo-riz),  v.  i.  ;  -kized  (-rlzd);  -riz'ing  (-riz'- 
fng).  [F .  herboriser,  for  herbariser ,  fr.  L.  herbarium.  See 
herbarium.]  1.  To  garden  ;  to  care  for  herbs  or  plants.  B. 

2.  To  collect  or  gather  specimens  of  plants, 
herb  Paris  A  European  liliaceous  herb  (Paris  quadri- 
folia) ^resembling  Trillium ,  commonly  reputed  poisonous, 
herb  Robert.  A  European  small-flowered  geranium  (Ge¬ 
ranium  robertianum) . 

herb  trinity  a  The  pansy ;  —  so  called  in  allusion  to  the 
three  colors  of  the  wild  form,  b  The  hepatica  ;  —  so 
named  from  its  three-lobed  leaf. 

herb'y  (Qr'bT  ;  hfir'bt ;  cf.  HERB),  a.  1  Abounding  in 
herbaceous  vegetation  ;  grassy. 

2.  Pertaining  to  or  resembling  an  herb, 
her-cog'a-my  (her-k5g'a-raT),  n.  [Gr.  epKos  fence,  bar¬ 
rier  -f -  -gamy.]  Bot.  A  state  in  which  self-pollination  is 
made  impossible  by  structural  obstacles,  as  in  the  flowers 
of  orchids.  —  her  cog'a  mous  (-mfts),  a. 

Her  cu'le  an  (her-ku'le-«n),  a.  [L.  herculeus ,  fr.  ILer- 
cules  Hercules  :  cf.  F.  herculeen.  See  Hercules.]  1.  Of 
or  pertaining  to  Hercules  ;  as,  the  Herculean  labors. 

2.  [Often  l.  c.]  Requiring  the  strength  of  Hercules  ;  hence, 
very  great,  difficult,  or  dangerous;  as,  a  Herculean  task. 

3.  [Often  /.  c.l  Having  extraordinary  strength  or  size  ;  as, 

Herculean  limbs.  “  Herculean  Samson.”  Hilton. 

Her'CU-les  (hQr'ku-lez),  n.  [L.,  fr.  Gr.  ‘IIpa#cAeV  ;  "Hpa 
Hera  -f-  *Aeo?  glory.]  1.  Class.  Myth.  A  hero,  the  son  of 
Zeus  (Jupiter)  and  Alcmene,  celebrated  for  strength  and 
esp.  for  achieving  twelve  great  tasks,  or  “labors,”  im¬ 
posed  by  Eurystlieus  as  a  result  of  the  hatred  of  Hera 
(Juno)  for  Hercules.  These  labors  were;  (1)  The  killing 
of  the  invulnerable  Nemean  lion,  which  he  strangled. 
(2)  The  killing  of  the  Lernean  hydra.  (3)  The  capture  of 
the  Erymanthian  boar.  (4)  The  capture  of  the  Cervnean 
hind.  (5)  The  killing  of  the  man-eating  Stymphalian 
birds.  (6)  The  procuring  of  the  girdle  of  Hippolyte, 
queen  of  the  Amazons.  (7)  The  cleaning  of  the  Augean 
stables.  (8)  The  capture  of  the  Cretan  bull.  (9)  The  cap¬ 
ture  of  the  man-eating  mares  of  Diomedes.  (10)  The 
fetching  of  the  red  cattle  of  Geryon.  (11)  The  procuring 
of  the  golden  apples  of  the  Hesperides.  (12)  The  bringing 
of  Cerberus  up  from  the  lower  world.  He  was  deified  after 
his  death  (see  NESsushwas  admitted  to  Olympus,  and  be¬ 
came  the  husband  of  Hebe.  He  is  usually  represented  in 
art  as  large  and  muscular,  either  naked  or  draped  with  the 
Nemean  lion's  skin,  and  armed  with  a  huge  club.  See  Far- 
nese  Hercules,  Rlust.  The  worship  of  Hercules  was  very 
ancient  in  Italv  and  was  early  introduced  into  Rome,  where 
he  became  god  not  only  of  warlike  strength,  but  of  riches, 
his  cult  being  supported  by  offerings  of  tithes  of  booty 
won  in  war  and  of  the  profits  of  trade.  See  Heracles. 

2.  Astron.  a  A  northern  constellation  between  Bootes  and 
Lyra,  b  See  star. 

3.  A  machine  of  great  strength  or  effectiveness,  as  for 
driving  piles  or  cleaning  streets. 

Hercules  beetle,  a  very  large  scarabasid  beetle  ( Dynastes  Her¬ 
cules)  native  of  Brazil.  The  male,  which  is  probably  the 
largest  existing  insect  (attaining  a  length  of  over  five 
inches),  bears  a  long  forwardly  projecting  horn  on  the 
thorax  and  another  on  the  head.  The  female  lacks  the 
horns  and  is  considerably  smaller.  The  name  has  been 
extended  to  other  species  of  the  genus.  See  Dynastinas.  — 
H.  braid,  a  thick  corded  worsted  braid,  used  for  trimmings. 

—  H.  powder,  a  kind  of  dynamite,  used  chiefly  for  blasting. 

—  H.  stone,  an  old  ndme  for  loadstone. 

Her'cu-le3’-club/  (hQr'ku-lez-),  n.  a  An  ornamental  West 

Indian  rutaceous  tree  ( Zanthozylum  clava-herculis).  b  A 
variety  of  the  gourd  ( Lagenaria  lagenaria).  Its  fruit 
sometimes  exceeds  five  feet  in  length,  c  A  small  prickly 
tree  of  the  eastern  United  States  (^4ra/m  spinosa )  with 
handsome  bipinnate  leaves,  often  cultivated  as  the  angelica 
tree ,  and  called  also  devil' s-walking-stick. 

Her'CU-lid  (hGr'ku-lid),  n.  [Hercules  -f-  1st  -id.]  Astron. 
A  meteor  belonging  to  a  shower  whose  radiant  point  is  in 
the  constellation  Hercules. 

Her-cyn'i-an  (her-sTn'T-dn),  a.  [L.  Hercynia  silva,  Her- 
cynius  saltus,  the  Hercynian  forest;  cf.  Gr.  'Epxvvioq  Spv- 


M*?’]  Designating,  or  pert,  to,  an  extensive  mountain 
range  covered  with  forests  in  ancient  Germany.  The  name 
appears  in  the  modern  names  Harz  and  isV^gebirge. 
her'cy-nlte  (hQr'sT-nit),  n.  [See  Hercynian.  So  named 
because  found  at  Ronsberg,  in  the  Bohemian  forest.]  Min. 
A  black  spinel,  FeAl204,  differing  from  spinel  proper  in 
containing  ferrous  iron  in  place  of  magnesium,  and  hence 
called  iron  spinel.  H.,  7.5-8.  Sp.  gr.,  3.91-3.95. 
herd  (liGrd),  n.  [ME.  herd,  heorde ,  AS.  heord  ;  akin  to 
OHG.  herla ,  G.  herde ,  Icel.  hjorS,  Sw.  hjord ,  Dan.  hiord , 
Goth,  haxrda ;  cf.  Skr.  cardha  troop,  host.]  1.  A  number 
of  beasts,  esp.  of  large  animals,  assembled  together  ;  as,  a 
herd  of  horses,  oxen,  cattle,  camels,  elephants,  deer,  swine, 
or  whales  ,  also,  a  particular  stock  or  family  of  cattle. 

The  lowing  herd  wind  slowly  o’er  the  lea.  Gray. 

2.  A  crowd  of  common  people  ;  a  rabble. 

But  fur  more  numerous  wus  the  herd  of  such 
Who  think  too  little  and  who  talk  too  much.  Dryden. 
You  can  never  interest  the  common  herd  in  the  attract  ques- 
hon  Coleridge. 

Syn.  —  See  flock. 

herd,  V.  i.  ;  herd'ed  ;  herd'ing.  [See  1st  herd.]  1.  To 
unite  or  associate  in  a  herd  ;  to  feed  or  run  together,  or  in 
company  ;  as,  sheep  herding  on  many  hills. 

2  To  associate;  to  ally  one’s  self  with,  or  place  one’s 
self  among,  a  group  or  company. 

I  ’ll  herd  among  his  friends.  Addison. 

herd,  V.  t.  To  form  or  put  into  a  herd, 
herd,  n.  [ME.  hirde ,  herde ,  heorde,  AS.  hxerde,  hirde,  hyrde , 
heorde  ;  akin  to  G.  hirt,  hirte,  OHG.  hirti,  Icel  hirSir,  Sw. 
herde,  Dan.  hyrde,  Goth,  hairdeis.  See  1st  herd.]  1.  One 
who  herds  domestic  animals;  a  herdsman  ;  —  now  chiefiy 
in  composition,  as  shepherd,  goat  herd,  but  used  in  Scot¬ 
land,  the  north  of  England,  and  South  Africa  for  shepherd. 
2.  A  pastor  ;  also,  any  guardian.  Obs. 

3  Curling.  A  stone  played  into  a  position  where  it  pro¬ 
tects  the  principal  stone  ;  a  guard. 

herd,  v.  t.  1.  To  tend,  lead,  or  drive  as  a  herdsman. 

2.  To  guard  ,  shelter.  Obs. 

herd,  v.  i.  To  act  as  a  herdsman  or  shepherd, 
herd'book'  (hGrd'bdok'),  n.  A  book  containing  the  list  and 

pedigrees  of  one  or  more  herds,  as  of  choice  breeds  of  cattle, 
herd'boy'  (-boi'),  n.  A  boy  who  tends  a  herd  ;  also,  rarely, 
a  herder  ;  a  cowboy. 

herd'er  (hQr'der),  n.  One  who  herds;  a  herdsman, 
her'der  it©  (hGr'der-It),  n.  [After  Baron  von  Herder.] 
Min.  A  fluophosphate  of  beryllium  and  calcium,  in  white 
prismatic  monoclinic  crystals.  H.,  5.  Sp.  gr.,  3.0. 
her'dic  (hQr'dTk),  n.  [After  Peter  Herdic ,  the  inventor.] 
A  kind  of  low-hung  cab,  usually  with  two  wheels,  but  some¬ 
times  four,  with  side  seats,  and  entrance  at  the  back, 
herd'ing,  1.  The  work  of  tending  herds. 

2.  Cattle  raising  ;  —  so  called  in  the  western  United  States, 
Australia,  etc.,  where  cattle  are  raised  in  large  herds,  often 
ranging  in  common  with  other  herds,  and  branded, 
herd’s  grass  (hQrdz).  a  Timothy,  b  Redtop  or  florin, 
herds'man  (hGrdz'man),  n.  ;  pi.  -men  (-men).  1.  One 

who  owns,  keeps,  or  tends  a  herd  or  herds. 

2.  [cap.]  Astron.  =  Bootes. 
herd'wick  (hQrd'wtk),  n.  [4tli  herd  -f-  wick.]  1.  A  pas¬ 
ture  for  cattle  or  sheep.  Obs. 

2.  [cap.]  One  of  a  breed  of  hardy  mountain  sheep  of 
Cumberland  and  Westmorland,  England.  They  are  mostly 
white,  often  with  a  few  dark  spots,  and  the  face  and  legs 
are  often  speckled.  The  wool  is  strong  and  coarse, 
here  (her),  adv.  [ME.  her ,  AS.  her;  akin  to  OS.  her,  D. 
lder,  OHG.  hiar,  G.  hier,  Icel.  &  Goth,  her,  Dan.  her,  Sw. 
har  ;  fr.  root  of  E.  he.  See  he.]  1.  In  this  place  ;  in  the 
place  where  the  speaker  is ;  —  opposed  to  there. 

He  is  not  here ,  for  he  is  risen.  Matt,  xxviii.  6. 
2.  In  the  present  life  or  state. 

Happy  here ,  and  more  happy  hereafter.  Bacon. 
3-  To  or  into  this  place  ;  hither.  See  hither. 

Here  comes  Vergil  B.Jonson. 

4.  At  this  point  of  time,  or  of  an  argument  ;  now. 

The  prisoner  here  made  violent  efforts  to  rise.  Warren. 
Here,  in  the  last  sense,  is  sometimes  used  before  a  verb 
without  a  subject ;  as,  Here  goes,  for  Now  (something  or 
somebody)  goes ;  —  esp.  occurring  thus  in  drinking  healths. 
Syn.  —  See  hither. 

here  and  there,  in  one  place  and  another;  in  a  dispersed 
manner  ;  irregularly.  “  Footsteps  here  and  there."  Long¬ 
fellow. —  neither  h.  nor  there,  neither  in  this  place  nor  in 
that ;  hence,  to  no  purpose ,  irrelevant ;  nonsensical.  Shak. 

here,  n.  Philos.  Immediacy  in  space,  abstracted  from  the 
other  qualities  and  relations  of  the  immediate  experience. 

The  all-important  notion  of  a  definite  origin,  a  here  to  which 
we  relate  all  theres.  Jami  s  Ward. 

here'a-bout'  (-d-bout')  )  adv.  About  this  place ;  in  this 
here'a  bouts'  (-bouts')  )  vicinity. 

here-aft'er  (her-df'ter),  adv.  [AS.  hei'sefter.]  After  this 
in  time  or  order ;  in  some  future  time  or  state. 

Hereafter  he  from  war  shall  come.  Dryden. 

WT*  The  word  hereafter  in  a  statute  is  construed  to  refer 
to  the  time  of  its  taking  effect ;  and  this  is  expressly  so  pro¬ 
vided  by  statute  in  some  States  of  the  United  States, 
here-aft'er,  n.  A  future  existence  or  state. 

’T  is  Heaven  itself  that  points  out  an  hereafter  Addison. 


here-at'  (her-5t'),  adv.  1.  Here  ;  in  this  place.  Obs. 

2-  At,  or  by  reason  of,  this  ;  as,  he  was  offended  her  eat. 
here  by'  (-bl'),  adv.  1.  Close  by  ;  very  near.  Obs.  Shak. 
2.  By  means  of  this.  1  John  ii.  3. 

he  red'i-ta-ble  (he-rgd'T-td-b’l),  a.  [LL.  hereditabilis ,  fr. 
hereditare  to  inherit,  fr.  L.  heres  heir  :  cf.  OF.  hereditable. 
See  heir  ;  cf.  heritable.]  1.  Heritable. 

2.  Qualified  to  inherit;  capable  of  inheriting.  Obs. 

—  he  red  i-ta  bil'i-ty  (-bll'T-tl),  n.  —  he  red'i  ta  bly 
(-bit),  adv. 

her  e-dit'a-ment  (hSr'e-dTt'd-ment),  n.  [LL.  heredita - 
inenlum.  See  hereditable.]  Law.  Any  species  of  prop¬ 
erty  that  may  be  inherited  ;  lands,  tenements,  anything 
corporeal  or  incorporeal,  real,  personal,  or  mixed,  that  may 
descend  to  an  heir.  A  corporeal  hereditament  is  visible  and 
tangible;  an  incorporeal  hereditament  is  not  in  itself  vis¬ 
ible  or  tangible,  being  a  hereditary  right,  interest,  or  obli¬ 
gation,  as  duty  to  pay  rent,  or  a  right  of  way.  In  England, 
by  the  Lands  Transfer  Act,  1897  (60  <fe  61  Viet.,  c.  65)  here¬ 
ditaments  vest  in  the  personal  representative,  called  for 
that  purpose  the  real  representative. 

he  red'i-ta-ry  (he-rSd'T-ta-rl),  a.  [L.  hereditarius ,  fr.  he- 
reditas  heirship,  inheritance,  fr.  heres  heir :  cf.  F.  heredi- 
taire.  See  heir.]  1.  Descended,  or  capable  of  descend¬ 
ing,  from  an  ancestor  to  an  heir  at  law ;  received  or  pass¬ 
ing  by  inheritance,  or  that  must  pass  by  inheritance. 

2.  Having  title  or  possession  through  inheritance ;  as,  a 
hereditary  sovereign. 

3.  Transmitted,  or  capable  of  being  transmitted,  as  a  con¬ 
stitutional  quality  or  condition  from  parent  to  offspring 
(see  heredity)  ;  as,  hereditai'y  pride,  bravery,  disease. 

4.  Of  or  pertaiuing  to  inheritance  or  heredity. 

Syn,  —  Ancestral,  patrimonial,  inheritable.  See  innate. 
hereditary  ataxia,  Med.,  a  hereditary  disease,  resembling  in 
its  symptoms  locomotor  ataxia,  characterized  anatomical¬ 
ly  by  sclerosis  of  the  lateral  and  posterior  columns  of  the 
spinal  cord  ;  —  called  also  Fi'iedreich's  disease. 
he  red'i  ty  (-tT),  n.  [L.  hereditas  heirship:  cf.  F.  heredi- 
te.]  Biol.  Hereditary  transmission  of  the  physical  and 
psychical  characters  of  parents  to  their  offspring; — the 
name  given  to  the  generalization,  drawn  from  the  observed 
facts,  that  animals  and  plants  closely  resemble  their  pro¬ 
genitors.  Heredity  has  its  physical  basis  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  offspring  from  one  or  more  living  cells  derived 
from  the  parent  or  parents.  The  phenomena  of  the  forma¬ 
tion  and  union  of  these  cells  (the  germ  cells)  in  sexual  re¬ 
production  strongly  indicate  that  the  chromatin  (which 
see)  contained  in  their  nuclei  is  the  real  bearer  of  the 
hereditary  characters,  though  the  influence  of  other  con¬ 
tents  of  the  cells  is  not  excluded.  The  manifestation  of 
heredity  is  never  quite  complete,  but  is  always  modified  by 
more  or  less  variation  (which  see),  resulting  in  differences 
between  individuals,  and  in  the  formation  of  new  species. 
See  evolution,  7  b-  In  addition  to  new  characters  thus  ap¬ 
pearing  spontaneously,  other  characters  (acquired  charac¬ 
ters)  may  be  acquired  by  the  individual  through  contact 
with  its  environment,  as  in  the  greater  development  of  a 
part  by  continued  use,  or  its  atrophy  due  to  disuse.  The 
inheritance  of  acquired  characters  is  considered  an  im¬ 
portant  factor  in  evolution  by  the  Neo-Lamarckians,  but 
is  not  accepted  by  the  Neo-Darwinians  (see  these  terms). 
Characters  may  be  inherited  but  remain  latent  for  one 
or  more  generations.  See  Mendel’s  law,  Galton’s  law, 
Weismannism,  pangenesis,  germ  cell. 

Syn.  —  See  inheritance. 

Her'e-ford  (hSr'e-ferd),  n.  One  of  a  breed  of  beef  cattle 
originating  in  Herefordshire,  England,  now  extensively 
raised  in  the  western  United  States.  They  are  usually  red 
with  white  face,  and  white  on  the  under  parts,  feet,  legs, 
and  end  of  tail.  The  neck  is  very  short ;  the  horns  are  of 
medium  length. 

herefrom'  (her-frBm'),  adv.  From  this  place  or  source, 
her'e-geld  (hSr'2-g61d),  n.  Also  her'e-gild.  [AS. ;  here 
army  -f-  geld ,  gield ,  gyld,  tribute.]  1.  O.  Eng.  Hist.  The 
tribute  paid  to  the  Danish  host ;  the  tax  collected  to  sub¬ 
sidize  the  Danes;  Danegeld.  Obs.  or  Hist.  Oxf.  E.  D. 
2.  Old  Scots  Law.  A  due  or  payment  corresponding  to 
the  English  heriot ,  but  now  practically  obsolete, 
here-in'  (lier-Tn'),  adv.  [AS.  herinne.]  In  this, 
here  in  alt'er  (her'Tn-af'ter),  adv.  Ill  the  following  part 
of  this  (writing,  document,  speech,  and  the  like), 
here  in  be  fore'  (-be-for'),  adv.  In  the  preceding  part  of 
this  (writing,  document,  book,  etc.), 
here-in'to  (her-Tn'too),  adv.  Into  this, 
here  Of'  (lier-5v' ;  -5f'),  adv.  Of  this  ;  concerning  this  ; 
from  this ;  hence. 

here  on'  (-5n'),  adv.  On  or  upon  this  ;  hereupon. 

II  he'res,  liae'res  (he'rez),  ??.;  pi.  heredes,  hjeredes  (he- 
re'dez).  [L.]  Civil  Law.  The  universal  successor  of  a  de¬ 
ceased  person  (see  universal  succession)  ;  an  heir.  In  case 
of  intestacy  the  heirs  of  the  estate_in  the_  order  of  their 
preference  were  the  su'i  he-re'des  (su'i  he-re'dez),  or  those 
who  were  under  the  potestas,  manus,  or  mancipium  of  the 
intestate  and  became  sui  juris  at  his  death,  such  an  heir 
being  called  su'i  et  ne  ces-sa'ri-us  he'res  (6t  ngs'e-sa'rt-ws),be- 
cause  originally  the  inheritance  vested  by  operation  of  law 
and  could  not  be  refused,  although  later  the  heir  was  given 
the  be'ne-fi'ci-um  ab'sti-nen'di  (bln'e-Hsli'T-ftm  5b'stT-nSn'- 
di),  or  privilege  of  refusing  it  by  abstaining  from  it.  He 


herba  herb  -f  -cide.)  Anything 
UBed  to  kill  weeds, 
her-bic'o-lous  (h5r-bYk'6-lws), 
a.  [L.  herba  herb,  grass  4-  -co- 
loits.]  Growing  or  living  on 
herbaceous  plants.  Rare. 
her'bid,  a.  [L.  herbidus.’) 
Grassy  ;  herby.  Obs.  or  R. 
her-bif'er-ous\ hSr-blf'gr-ws),  a. 
[L.  herbifer.  See  herb  ;  -fer- 
oi’s.]  Bearing  herbs, 
herbigage.  f  hehbergaoe. 
herbige.  +  harbinoe. 
herb'ish,  a.  Herbhkc.  Obs. 
herb'ist,  herb'ist-er,  n.  A 
herbalist.  Obs. 

herb  ive,  herb  ivie.  herb  ivy. 
Vara,  of  herb  eve. 
he^bi-vor'i-tyOi  fir'  bY-v5r 'T-tt), 
r>.  Herbivorous  nature.  Rare. 
herb  John.  The  common  St. 
Johnswort.  Obs. 
herb'less,  a.  See  -less. 
herb  'let.  n.  See -let.  [bena.l 
herb  Louisa.  The  lemon  ver-i 
herb'man  (Qrb'nvfn  ;  hQrb'-), 
n.  A  dealer  in  herbs, 
herb  Margaret.  =  daisy,  1. 
herb  Mary.  Thecostmary. 
her'bor.  harbor. 
herborger.  ^  harbinger. 
her'borize,  v.  t.  To  tend  or 


grow  herbs;  also,  to  gather 
herbs.  Archaic.  —  her'bo-riz  er 
(hGr'bo-rlz'gr),  n. 
herborough.  +  harbor. 
her-bose^  (h?r-b5s'  ;  hOr'bds), 
a.  [L.  herbosus.]  Herbous.  — 
her-bos'i-ty  (hDr-bOs'Y-tY),  n.  A*, 
herb'ous  (n  n  r'b  u  h).  </.  [Cf 
F.  herbeio .]  Pert,  to,  or  consist¬ 
ing  of,  herbs  ;  herby.  [05*5.1 
herb  paralysy.  =  cowslip  a.  | 
herb  patience.  Patience  dock, 
herb  Peter.  European  cowslip, 
herb,  recent.  Abbr.  Pharm. 
Ilerbarum  recentium  (L.,  of 
fresh  herbs). 

herb'-roy'al,  n.  Southernwood, 
her'bry.  +  harbouky. 
her'bry-age.  n.  Lodging.  Obs. 
herbryour.  n.  [See  harbor,  v. 
fir  n.)  One  sent  in  advance  to 
procure  lodgings.  Obs.  [baha.I 
herb  St.  Barbara  =  herb  Bar-| 
herb  St.  Mary.  =  costmary. 
herb  Sophia.  The  hedge  mus¬ 
tard  ( Soph  i a  so?  <h  ia ). 
herb  squi-nan'tic  (BkwY-nttn'- 

tlk).  =  RQUINANCY. 

herb  terrible.  An  ornamental 
shrub  of  southern  Eurone  (  Thy- 
meliea  tartonraira).  Obs. 

herb  truelove.  =  herb  Paris. 


herb  twopence.  Moneywort. 

herburgh.  *h  harbor. 

herb  wicopy.  Great  willow- 

herb.  (7.  S. 

herb'wife',  n.  An  herbwoman. 
herb  William.  =  bisuop's- 
W  BED  a.  O 

herb  willow.  Any  of  Reveral  Eu¬ 
ropean  loosestrifes-  also, willow- 
herb.  Obs.  [that  sells  herbs.  I 
herb'-wonTan,  n.  A  woman  | 
here.  +  hark. 
herce.  hearse. 
herenen.  +  hearken. 
He^cu-la'ne  an  (hAr/k(‘l-la'n?- 
fln ),  a.  Pert,  to  Herculaneum. 
Her  cu-la-nen'sian  (-ld-n?n'- 
sh'Tn  ;  -sY-tfn ),  a.  [L  Jlemda- 
nensts.]  Herculanean.  (G/;.*.  I 
Her  cu-la'ni  an,  a.  Herculean  | 
Hercules’-club  gourd.  =  Her- 
(mjles’-club  b. 
herd.  +  erd,  hard,  hird. 
herd.  Obs.  pret  of  hear. 
herd.  Heard.  Rf.  S/t. 
herdes  (dial,  hflrdz,  ftrdz).  Obs. 
Si  dial.  var.  of  hards. 
herd'ess,  n.,  fem.  of  herd,  a 
herder.  Obs. 

herd'groom^N.  Herdsman.  Obs. 
herd!  +  hardy. 
her'dle.  +  hlrdle. 


i  herd'man,  n.  A  herdsmnn.  Obs. 
|  herd  'ship.  n.  See -ship. 

I  herd’s'-purseThtirdz'-),  ??.  The 
shephera’s-purse. 
herds'wom/an  (-wdbm'rtn),  n. 
A  woman  who  tends  a  hera. 
here  +  ear,  hair,  haire, 

!  HEAR,  HEIR,  HER,  HERY,  HIRE, 
here  Dial.  Eng.  var.  of  haak. 
here,  n.  [AS.  Cf.  harry.]  Army; 
host.  esp.  of  invaders.  Obs. 
here.  a.  [AS.  hdor>.]  Gentle; 

|  pleasant  Obs.  [after.  Obs.  I 
here-aft'er-ward.  adv.  II  ere- 1 
here  a-g-^in',  here  a  gainst'. 
adr.  Against,  or  in  compari¬ 
son  with,  this.  Obs. 
here'a  nent',  adr.  [ here  +  a- 
nent.]  About  th  is*  Obs. 
here  a-way',  -a-w&ys',  adv.  In 
or  to  this  vicinity.  Obs.  or  Dial. 
here/be-fore',  adv.  Before  now. 

I  0'<s.  or  Archaic. 
herede  Obs.  pret.  of  hear. 

II  he  re'des,  n.,  L.  jd.  of  hkrf.s. 
here  dip'e-ty  (htfre-dYp'f-tl), 
n.  [L.  heredi/ieta;  heredinm 
legacy  4-  netere  to  seek.]  Lega¬ 
cy  bunting;  seeking  inherit¬ 
ance  by  undue  influence.  Rare. 
—  her'e  dip'e-tous  (-t«s),  a.  R. 
he-red'i  tal.  </.  [Cf.  OF.  here  fil¬ 


ial.)  Hereditary.  Obs. 
he-redi-ta'ri-an  (hf-rSd'Y-ta'- 
rl-(Yn).  ii.  One  who  believes  in 
hereditary  transmission,  esp.  of 
acquired  characteristics, 
he  red  'i  ta-ri  ly  (hf-rf d'Y-ti-rY- 
1Y),  adr.  Of  HEREDITARY, 
he  red'i-ta-ri  ness. «.  See -ness. 
he  red  i-ta'ri-ous,  a.  Heredi¬ 
tary.  Obs. 

|l  he  red'i  tas.  hae-red'i-tas  (hC- 
rOd'Y-tis),  n.  [L.]  Civil  Law. 
Inheritance  ;  the  rights  and  lia¬ 
bilities  to  which  an  neir  (heres) 
succeeds.  —  he-red'i [tas.  or  hae- 
red'i-tas,  ja'cens (ja'sOnz)  [L., 
lit.,  an  inheritance  lying  (inac¬ 
tive)],  Scots  Law.  an  inherit¬ 
ance  not  entered  upon  by  the 
heir.  The  Conveyancing  Act  of 
1.S74  made  the  hsereditas  jacens 
obsolete. 

he  red'i  ta'tion  (-ta'shtfn),  n. 
[L.  hereditare  to  inherit  :  cf. 
OF.  hered  it  at  ion.)  Process  or 
operation  of  heredity.— he-red'- 
i-ta-tive  (hP-r£d'Y-tif-tlv),  a.  R. 
he-red'i  tism  (-tlz’m),  n.  The 
theory  or  principle  of  heredity.  1 
he-red'i  tist,  n.  One  holding 
that  nil  individuality  is  deter¬ 
mined  by  heredity. 


he  red  i-tiv'i-tv  (hf-rgd'Y-tlv'- 
Y-tY),  n.  Capability  of  heredi¬ 
tary  transmission, 
here  fore',  adv.  [here  -f  for, 
prep.]  Because  of  this.  06s. 
her-eft',  adv.  [ here  4-  eft,  adv.] 
Hereafter.  Obs  Scot. 
here  hence',  adv.  From  this  ; 
henceforth  ;  hence  ;  away.  Obs. 
herelace.  hairlace. 
herely,  a.  fir  adv.  [AS  herlic.  1 
Noble  ;  nobly.  Obs. 
heremite.  +  eremite,  hermit. 
heren.  *J*  h  airen,  h ear,  hern. 
her'e-nach  (h6r'£-niiK).  n.  [Ir. 
airchindeach.]  Anc.  Irish  Ch. 
A  layman  in  charge  of  church 
lands ;  a  hereditary  warden. 
Ohs.  or  Hist. 

here'ness.  n.  See -ness. 
her'en-sew.  Obs.  or  dial.  Eng. 

var.  of  H  E  RONS  EM' . 

here  out'  (her-out'),  adv.  Out 
of  this;  hence.  Obs. 
here7 right',  adv.  On  this  spot. 
Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng  [he rp.ro. I 
He-re'ro(hft-ra'ro),n.  SeeOvA-| 
He'res  (he'rez  ;  -rfs).  Bib. 

||  he'res  est  e'a-dem  per  so'ua 
cum  de  func'to.  IL.]  Civil  Law. 

See  UNIVERSAL  SUCCESSION. 

He'resh  (he'r5sh).  Bib. 


food,  foot ;  out,  oil ;  chair  ;  go  ;  sing,  irjk  ;  4fcen,  thin ;  nature,  verdure  (250) ;  K  =  ch  in  G.  iclx,  ach  (144) ;  boN  ;  3'et ;  zh_z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Guide. 

Full  explanations  of  Abbreviations,  Signs,  etc.,  immediately  precede  the  \  ocabulary. 
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wa9  under  the  same  obligation  as  to  acceptance  if  appointed 
by  will.  Next  came  the  agnates  and  then  the  gentiles 
(members  of  the  same  geu9  with  the  deceased).  Any  heir 
other  than  a  suus  heres,  whether  of  an  intestate  or  under 
a  will,  was  called  ex-tra'iie-us  he'res  (ek-stra'ne-ws),  or  out¬ 
side  heir  ;  and  the  inheritance  vested  in  him  only  upon  a 
definite  acceptance.  To  a  slave  who  was  appointed  as 
a  he'res  ne'ces-sa'ri-us  (nSs/S-sa'rI-?7s),  i.  e.,  one  who  could 
not  refuse  the  heirship,  the  praetor  gave  the  be'ne-fl'ci-um 
se'pa-ra'ti-o'nis  (s&p'd-ra'shi-o'ms),  or  right  of  keeping  ac¬ 
quisitions  made  after  the  testator’s  death.  See  heir,  uni¬ 
versal  SUCCESSION,  BENEFIT  OF  INVENTORY. 

her'e-si-arch  (hSr'e-sT-ark  ;  he-re'sl- ;  277),  n.  [L.  haere- 
siarcha ,  Gr.  aipetnapxrjs  ;  at  peat?  heresy  -f-  ap^os  leader, 
ap\€Lv  to  lead :  cf.  F.  here  star que.~\  A  leader  in  heresy ; 
the  chief  of  a  sect  of  heretics. 

her'e-sl-Ol'O-gy  (liSr'e-si-bl'o-jl ),  7i.  ;  pi.  -gies  (-jTz).  [Gr. 
ai'petrt?  heresy  -f-  -logy.]  The  study  of  heresies,  or  a  trea¬ 
tise  on  them.  —  her'e-si-ol'o-gist  (-jist),  n. 

her'e-sy  (her'e-sT),  n. ;  pi.  -sies  (-siz).  [ME.  heresie ,  ere- 
sie ,  OF.  heresie,  eresie ,  F.  heresie ,  L.  haeresis ,  Gr.  ai'peo-t? 
a  taking,  a  taking  for  one’s  self,  a  choosing,  a  choice,  a  sect, 
a  heresy,  fr.  aipeiu  to  take,  choose.]  1.  Religious  opinion 
opposed  to  the  authorized  doctriual  standards  of  any  par¬ 
ticular  church,  esp.  when  held  by  a  person  holding  the  same 
general  faith,  and  tending  to  promote  schism  or  separation  ; 
lack  of  orthodox  or  sound  belief ;  rejection  of,  or  errone¬ 
ous  belief  in  regard  to,  some  fundamental  religious  doctrine 
or  truth;  heterodoxy.  Formerly,  in  countries  having  an 
established  church,  heresy  was  a  crime,  and  consisted  in  re¬ 
fusal  to  accept  any  prescribed  article  of  faith.  The  canon 
law  names  82  different  sorts.  In  England  the  writ  “  De 
heretico  comburendo  ”  was  abolished  by  29  Car.  II.  c.  9, 
and  various  toleration  acts  have  practically  abolished  civil 
punishment  for  heresy. 

Deluded  people  !  that  do  not  consider  that  the  greatest  heresy 
in  the  world  is  a  wicked  life.  Tillotson. 

2.  An  opinion  held  in  opposition  to  the  established  or 
commonly  received  doctrine,  and  tending  to  promote  divi¬ 
sion  or  dissension  ;  —  usually  said  in  reproach. 

New  opinions 

Divers  and  dangerous,  which  are  heresies.  Shak. 


enable  the  lord  to  take,  or  in  some  cases  (by  commutation) 
merely  a  money  payment.  The  heriot  is  distinct  from  the 
relief,  and  does  not  touch  the  inheritance.  Cf.  heregeld. 

heriot  custom.  Eng.  Lair.  A  heriot  depending  on  usage. 

heriot  service.  Eng.  Law.  A  heriot  reserved  as  an  inci¬ 
dent  of  the  tenure  of  an  estate  in  fee  simple  granted  in 
free  tenure  before  the  act  of  18  Edw.  I.  c.  1. 

her'is-son  (liSr'T-swn),  n.  [F.  hirissoti ,  prop.,  hedgehog.] 

1.  A  hedgehog.  Obs. 

2.  Fort.  A  beam  or  bar  armed  with  iron  spikes,  and  turn¬ 
ing  on  a  pivot ;  —  used  to  block  up  a  passage  and,  as  held 
by  some,  as  an  instrument  of  punishment  for  soldiers,  who 
were  made  to  sit  astride  of  it ;  hence,  such  punishment. 

her  it-a-hil'i-ty  (hSr'It-d-bTl'I-tT),  n.  State  of  being  her¬ 
itable. 

her'lt-a-ble  (hSr'Tt-a-b’l),  a.  [OF.  heritable.  See  heritage, 
hereditable.]  1.  Capable  of  being  inherited  or  of  pass¬ 
ing  by  inheritance;  inheritable.  In  the  Civil  and  Scots 
law  heritable  is  distinguished  from  movable ;  and  with  the 
exception  of  teinds,  tithes,  life  rents,  or  estates  for  life  in 
lands,  mortgage  debts,  and  some  other  things,  corresponds 
nearly  to  the  English  term  real ,  esp.  with  reference  to  the 
rights  of  the  heir  and  the  personal  representative.  See  heir. 

2.  Scots  Law.  Of  or  pertaining  to  heritable  property. 

3.  Capable  of  inheriting  or  receiving  by  inheritance, 
heritable  bond  or  security,  Scots  Law.  a  form  of  bond  or  obli¬ 
gation  which  carried  a  yearly  profit  and  was  secured  upon 
land,  and  was  treated  as  heritable.  It  is  practically  obso¬ 
lete,  being  superseded  by  the  heritable  securities  provided  for 
by  the  act  of  1868, which  are  simplified  in  form  so  as  to  be  es¬ 
sentially  like  the  English  and  American  mortgage  of  real 
property,  such  as  the  bond  and  disposition  in  security, 
which  contains  a  personal  obligation  to  pay  the  debt  in¬ 
curred  (principal,  interest,  and  penalty),  a  deed  of  lands 
in  security,  and  a  power  to  sell  upon  notice  and  advertise¬ 
ment.  The  statute  makes  these  securities  movable  in  gen¬ 
eral  as  regards  the  succession  of  the  creditor. —  h.  Juris¬ 
dictions,  Scots  Law ,  certain  criminal  jurisdictions  which 
formerly  descended  with  the  lands  to  which  they  were  an¬ 
nexed.  They  are  now  either  abolished  or  obsolete,  chiefly 
by  virtue  of  20  Geo.  II.  c.  43  (1746-47).  —  h.  leasehold.  See 
emphyteusis.  —  h.  securities.  See  heritable  bond. 


3.  A  characteristic  opinion  held  by  a  person  or  a  party  ;  a 
particular  body  or  style  of  doctrine  ;  a  sect. 

After  the  study  of  philosophy  began  in  Greece,  .  .  .  because 
every  man  took ‘what  opinion  he  pleased,  each  several  opinion 
was  called  a  heresy ;  which  signified  no  more  than  a  private  opin¬ 
ion,  without  reference  to  truth  or  falsehood.  Hobbes. 

When  I  call  dueling,  and  similar  aberrations  of  honor,  a  moral 
heresy ,  I  refer  to  the  force  of  the  Greek  aipeoas,  as  signifying  a 
principle  or  opinion  taken  up  by  the  will.  Coleridge. 

her'e-tic  (hgr'e-tik),  72.  [ME.  hereiike ,  eretike,  F.  heretique , 
L.  haereticus ,  Gr.  atpenKo?  able  to  choose,  heretical,  fr. 
aipeiv  to  take,  choose.  See  heresy.]  One  who  holds  to  a 
heresy ;  esp.,  one  who,  having  made  a  profession  of  Chris¬ 
tian  belief,  deliberately  and  pertinaciously  upholds  a 
doctrine  varying  from  that  of  his  church,  or  rejects  one 
prescribed  by  his  church. 

Syn.  —  Heretic,  schismatic,  sectarian  (or  sectary),  dis¬ 
senter,  nonconformist.  A  heretic  is  one  who  maintains 
heterodox,  or  rejects  orthodox,  opinions  or  beliefs;  a 
schismatic  is  one  who  (often  unjustifiably  or  contentious- 
ly)  separates  from,  or  (esp.)  provokes  division  in,  a  church 
or  communion  ;  a  sectarian  (frequent  as  adj.)  is  an  ardent, 
often  narrow-minded  or  bigoted,  adherent  of  a  sect ;  as. 
“  There  is  sprung  up  an  heretic,  an  arch  one,  Cranmer  ’’ 
(Shak.) ;  “  These  and  twenty  such-like  questions  were  pro¬ 
posed,  and  answered  with  as  much  beggarly  logic  and 
earnestness  as  was  ever  heard  to  proceed  from  the  mouth 
of  the  most  pertinacious  schismatic  ”  (  Walton) ;  “  the  sec¬ 
tary's  .  .  .  precious  discoveries  of  himself  and  his  friends 
for  expressing  the  inexpressible  and  defining  the  undefin- 
able  in  peculiar  forms  of  their  own  ”  ( M .  Arnold) ;  “  I  do 
not  like  [his]  work  —  immense  labor  whose  results  are  nulli¬ 
fied  by  a  purely  sectarian  purpose  ”  (Lafcadio  Hearn).  A 
dissenter  is  one  who  separates  himself,  without  the  impli¬ 
cation  conveyed  by  schismatic  A  rom  an  established  church, 
specif,  from  the  Church  of  England ;  nonconformist  is 
ordinarily  synonymous  with  dissenter ,  but  sometimes  im¬ 
plies  (in  England)  a  more  qualified  dissent ;  as,  “  Wesley 
was  not  a  schismatic ,  or  even,  in  the  doctrinal  sense,  a  dis¬ 
senter.  He  desired,  not  to  secede  from  the  Established 
Church,  but  to  fill  it  with  new  life”  (Atlantic  Monthly ); 
**  all  of  us  —  Churchmen  and  dissenters  alike”  (A.  Birrell) ; 
“  The  English  and  Scotch  Nonconformists  have  a  great 
horror  of  establishments  and  endowments  for  religion  ” 
(M.  Arnold).  See  heterodox. 

he  reti  cal  (he-r8t'T-kai),  a.  Containing  heresy  ;  of  the 
nature  of,  or  characterized  by,  heresy. 

Syn.  —  See  heterodox. 

—  he-ret'l-cal-ly,  adv.  —  he-ret'i-cal-ness,  n. 

he-ret'i-cate  (-kat),  v.  t. ;  -cat'ed  (-kat'Sd) ;  -cat'ing 
(-kat/Tng).  [LL.  haereticatus ,  p.  p.  of  haereticare.]  To 
decide  to  be  heresy  ;  to  denounce  as  a  heretic  ;  to  make  a 
heretic  of .  —  he-ret'i-ca'tion  (-ka'slmn),  n. 
here  to'  (hSr-too'),  adv.  To  this  ;  hereunto, 
heretofore'  (her'tdb-for' ,  201),  adv.  Up  to  this  time; 
hitherto  ;  in  time  past.  —  n.  A  preceding  time  or  state, 
here  un'der  (her-tin'der),  adv.  Under  this;  as  authorized 
by  this. 

hereunto'  (her'fin-too'),  adv.  Unto  this  ;  up  to  this  time, 
here' up-on'  (-u- p5n'),  adv.  On  this  ;  hereon, 
here-with'  (her-with' ;  -with' ;  277),  adv.  With  this, 
her'l-ot  (hSr'i-#t),  n.  [AS.  heregeatu  military  equipment, 
heriot  ;  here  army  -f-  geutwe ,  pi.,  arms,  equipments.]  Eng. 
Law.  A  feudal  duty  or  tribute  due  to  a  lord  upon  the 
death  of  a  tenant,  consisting  originally  of  the  horses  and 
arms  lent  by  the  lord  to  his  man,  later  of  the  best  beast  or 
chattel  of  the  tenant,  and  now  (as  surviving  in  copyhold 
tenures)  of  such  a  chattel  as  the  custom  of  the  manor  will 


her'it-a-ble,  n.  Usually  in  pi.  A  piece  of  heritable  property. 

her'it-a-bly  (  bit),  adv.  By  right  or  virtue  of  heirship ; 
by  way  of  inheritance. 

her'it-age  (hgr'T-taj),  n.  [ME.  heritage ,  eritage ,  OF.  heri¬ 
tage,  eritage ,  F.  heritage ,  fr.  heriter  to  inherit,  LL.  heredi- 
tare.  See  hereditable.]  1.  That  which  is  inherited,  or 
passes  from  heir  to  heir ;  an  inheritance ;  hence,  the  lot, 
condition,  or  status  into  which  one  is  born  ;  birthright ; 
as,  liberty  of  speech  is  the  heritage  of  freemen. 

2.  Law .  Specif.,  the  property  which  descends  to  the  heir, 
as  distinct  from  that  which  goes  to  the  executor  or  admin¬ 
istrator.  In  Scots  law,  formerly  often  specif.,  the  rights 
acquired  by  descent  as  heir  of  line,  as  disting,  from  the 
conquest.  The  legal  distinction  was  abolished  in  1874. 

3.  Bib.  God’s  chosen  people  ;  Israel ;  the  Christian  church. 

Joel  iii.  2.  1  PeLr  v.  3. 

4.  Process  or  fact  of  inheriting  ;  inheritance.  Obs. 

5.  Heirs  collectively.  Obs.  de  R. 

Syn.  —  Heritage,  inheritance,  patrimony.  Heritage  is 
poetical  or  elevated  for  inheritance ,  in  the  sense  of  that 
which  is  inherited;  inheritance  (see  inheritance)  alone 
applies  to  the  act  or  state  of  inheriting;  as,  “  I  have  a 
goodly  heritage  ”  (Ps.  xvi.  6) ;  “A  good  man  leavetli  an  in¬ 
heritance  to  his  children’s  children”  (Prov.  xiii.  22):  t> 
hold  by  inheritance  (not  heritage) ;  the  inheritance  (not 
heritage)  of  an  estate.  Patrimony  is  strictly  an  inheritance 
from  one’s  father,  but  is  also  used  (esp.  fig.)  in  the  more 
general  sense  of  ancestral  inheritance ;  as,  “  to  reave  the 
orphan  of  his  patrimony  ”  (Shak.) ;  “  The  English  race  has 
yet  to  be  explored  and  their  now  unknown  wealth  of  heredi¬ 
tary  gifts  recorded,  that  those  who  possess  such  a  patri¬ 
mony  should  know  of  it  ”  (F.  Galton). 

her'it-ance  (-t<f.  ,),  n.  [OF.  heriiance.]  Heritage  ;  inher¬ 
itance.  Rare.  Southey. 

He-rlt'i-e'ra  (he-rTt'T-e'ra),  72.  [NL.,  after  C.  L.  L 'Hkri- 

lier,  French  botanist.]  Bot.  A  small  genus  of  tropical 
Asia  and  Australian  sterculiaceous  trees  having  valuable 
hard  wood,  small  diclinous  flowers,  entire  coriaceous 
leaves,  and  fruit  consisting  of  five  indehiscent  1-seeded 
carpels.  H.  littoralis  is  the  red  mangrove  of  India. 

her'i-tor  (h6r'T-t#r),  7i.  [ME.  heriter ,  F.  heritier.  See 
hereditary.]  An  inheritor ;  specif.,  Scots  Law ,  the  owner 
in  fee  of  heritable  property  in  a  parish,  including  corpora¬ 
tions,  but  excluding  titulars  of  teinds,  superiors,  mine 
owners,  and  lessees. 

herm  (hfirm),  or  her'ma  (lifir'md),  n.  ;  pi.  herms  (hfirmz), 
or  herm.®  (-me),  hermai  (-mi). 

[L.  Hernia,  fr.  Gr.  ‘Ep/xrj?,  pi. 

*Ep/aai.]  Gr.  Archseol.  An  image 
in  the  form  of  a  stone  pillar,  usu¬ 
ally  square,  surmounted  by  a  head 
of  Hermes,  generally  represented 
as  a  bearded  man.  Such  images 
were  set  up  in  gymnasia  and 
streets,  and  may  have  been  used 
to  adorn  sanctuaries.  Their  origin 
is  sometimes  ascribed  to  the  early 
phallic  worship  of  Hermes,  some¬ 
times  to  a  cult  of  boundaries  simi¬ 
lar  to  that  of  the  Roman  Termi- 
nalia.  Cf.  term.  —  her-mae'an 
(her-me'an),  a. 

her-ma'ic  (-ma'Tk),  a.  1.  [cap.]  Herm,  from  a  Greek  vase. 
Pertaining  to  Hermes  Trismegistus  ;  Hermetic. 

2.  Of  or  pertaining  to  herms  or  Hermes  ;  of  the  type  of 
the  ancient  representations  of  herms  or  Hermes. 


her'e-si-archy  (hrr'e-sY-ar'kY  ; 

h£-re'sY-),  n.  A  chief  or  great 
heresy.  Obs. 

he-re>si-mach  (he-re'sY-mak),  n. 
[Gr.  atpeoa?  heresy  +  p.a\rj 
fighting.]  An  active  opponent 
of  heresy.  Rare. 
her'e-si-og'ra  phy  (h?r  ?-sY-Cg'- 
ra-fY),  n.  [Gr.  a'ipeaiq  heresy 
-f  -graphy.]  Treatise  on  here¬ 
sy.—  her  e-si-og'ra  phen  -ier).n. 
her  e-si-ol'o-ger  (hCrig-sY-81'8- 
jSr),  n.  A  heresiologist. 
heretable.  heretance.  d*  herit¬ 
able,  H  ER1TANCE. 

He'reth  (  he'r2th).  Bib.  [  Ohs.  I 
here' through',  adv.  Hereby.  | 
her'e-tic,  a.  Heretical.  Rarp. 
he-ret'i-ca'tor  (he-rgt'Y-ka  - 
Wr),  n.  One  who  hereticatcs. 


he-ret'i-cide  (-sYd).n.  [ heretic 

-I-  -cide.]  Killing  of  a  heretic.  R. 
he-ret'i-cize  (-s!z),  r.  t.  \  i.  To 
make,  declare,  or  be,  heretical, 
here-till',  adv.  Hereto.  Scot. 
her'e-toch  (hgr'fMbK).  n.  A 
heretoga.  Obs.  or  Hist. 
her'e-toch-y,  n.  The  district 
under  a  heretoga.  Obs. 
here  to-fore'time'.  adv.  Here¬ 
tofore.  Rare. 

her  e-to'ga  (hPr^-to'ga).  ». 
Also  her'e^togh.her'e-tog.  her'- 
e-toch.  [AS .heretoga,  heretoha  ; 
here  army  -f  Hon  to  draw,  lead; 
akin  to  OS.  heritogo.  OHG.  heri- 
zogo,  G.  herzog  duke  ;  cf.  LL. 
heretochius.]  Among  the  An¬ 
glo-Saxons,  the  leader  or  com¬ 
mander  of  an  army,  or  host 
(translated  in  medieval  Latin 


works  by  dux).  The  word  was 

formerly  erroneously  taken  to 
mean  duke. 
heretor.  +  heritor. 
heretrix.  +  heritrix. 
here  with  al'  (he^wYth-61'), 
adv.  Herewith.  Archaic. 
here  'word  .  n.  [AS.  ;  herian  to 
praise  -I-  ivord  word.]  Praise. 
Obn,  [Obs.  I 

herewurthe.  a.  Praiseworthy.  | 
hereyeld,  herield.  heregeld. 
Scot. 

here-yes'ter-day,  adv.  Day  be¬ 
fore  yesterday.  Scot. 
her'e  zeld.  f  heregeld.  Scot. 
herfest.  +  harvest. 
herhaud.  +  herald. 
her  i-ca'no.  hurricane. 

herie.  HERY. 
herield.  +  heregeld,  2. 


herien.  +  harry. 
her'i-gaut,  n.  (OF.  heriffaut , 
hergaut ,  hargaut.]  An  upper 
garment,  prob.  a  cloak.  Obs. 
her'ile  (hfr'Tl),  a.  [L.  herilis , 
erilis,  fr.  herns,  erus ,  master.] 
Pert,  to  a  master.  Rare. 
hering.  herring. 

He'ring  the'o-ry  (ha'rYng). 
[After  Ewald  Hering  (b.  1834;, 
Ger.  psychologist.]  See  color. 
her'i-ot-a-ble  (hgr'Y-<5t-d-b’n,  a. 
Subject  to  payment  of  a  heriot. 
herisipelaB.  '•(*  erysipelas. 
herit.r.r.  [F. Writer.]  To  inherit. 
Obs.  —  Inheritance.  Obs. 
her'i-trix.  her'e-trix,  n.  [NL. 
See  heritor.]  An  heiress, 
herk  +  hark. 
herken.  herkin.  +  hearken. 
herl.  f  earl. 


||  her  man -dad'  (gr'man-dafcfc' ;  146),  72.  [Sp.,  brother¬ 

hood,  fr.  hermano  brother.  See  german  akin.]  Sp.  Hist. 
Orig.,  oue  of  the  popular  combinations  formed  chiefly  to 
resist  the  nobles,  which  later  had  general  police  functions  , 
specif.,  the  Santa  Hermandad,  or  Holy  Brotherhood,  which 
was  reorganized  as  a  national  police. 

Her'mann  and  Dor  o-the'a  (hflr'man,  d5r'o-the'a ;  G. 
ligr'man,  dor'o-ta'a).  The  hero  and  heroine  of  Goethe’s 
idyllic  poem  of  the  same  name.  Hermann  is  the  son  of  an 
innkeeper  of  a  small  town  who  falls  in  love  with  the  exiled 
Dorothea,  whom  he  finally  marries, 
her-maph'ro-dite  (her-mSf'ro-dit),  n.  [L.  hermaphroditus , 
Gr.  eppLa(hp68LTo<;y  so  called  from  the  story  of  Hermaphro¬ 
ditus  :  cf.  F.  hermaphrodite.']  1.  Biol.  An  individual 
having  both  male  aud  female  reproductive  organs.  In  the 
higher  vertebrates,  including  man,  this  is  an  abnormal 
and  rare  condition,  and  the  organs  and  functions  of  one 
or  both  sexes  are  nearly  always  imperfectly  developed. 
Arnon^  the  fishes  it  is  more  common,  and  is  a  normal  con¬ 
dition  in  a  few  forms.  Some  species  of  the  genus  Serranus 
are  said  to  habitually  fertilize  their  own  eggs.  Many  in¬ 
vertebrates  are  hermaphroditic,  but  in  a  large  proportion 
of  them  the  eggs  must  be  fertilized  by  the  spermatozoa  of 
another  individual,  either  because  the  sexual  products  are 
produced  at  different  times  (a  condition  called  successive 
hermaphroditism)  or  because  of  the  location  and  structure 
of  the  accessory  reproductive  organs. 

2.  Naut.  A  hermaphrodite  brig, 
her-maph'ro-dite,  a.  1. 
characterized  by  her¬ 
maphroditism. 

2.  Bot.  Monoclinous. 
hermaphrodite  brig,  Naut.. 
a  two-masted  vessel 
square-rigged  forward 
and  schooner-rigged  aft ; 

—  called  also  herm  aphro¬ 
dite  y  and,  in  Great  Brit¬ 
ain,  brigantine.  —  h.  cali¬ 
pers  or  callipers,  calipers 
with  a  bent  leg  and  a 
straight  leg. 

her  maph  ro-dit'ic  (-dTt'- 
Tk),  a.  Pertaining  to,  or 
characterized  by,  her¬ 
maphroditism  ;  hence,  uniting  contrary  natures  ;  joining 
discordant  elements.— her-maph  ro-dit'i-cal-ly,  adv. 
her-maph'ro-dit-lsm  (her-mSf'ro-dit-Tz’m),  n.  Biol.  The 
state  or  condition  of  being  hermaphroditic  ;  the  union  of 
the  two  sexes  in  the  same  individual. 

Her  maph  ro-di'tus  (-dl'tas),  n.  [Gr.  'Epfta</>p65tT05.] 
Gr.  Myth.  A  son  of  Hermes  and  Aphrodite.  When  bath¬ 
ing  he  became  joined  in  one  body  with  Salmacis,  the  nymph 
of  a  fountain  in  Caria. 

her  me-neu'tlc  (hfir'me-nu'ttk)  \  a.  [Gr.  ep/urp/euTtKo?, 
her'me-neu'ti-cal  (-tT-kfil)  \  fr.  epp-nveveiv  to  inter¬ 
pret.]  Unfolding  the  signification ;  interpretative ;  as, 
hermeneutic  theology.  —  her  me-neu'tl-cal-ly,  adv. 
her  me  neu'tics  (-tTks),n.  [Gr.  kpp.r\vevTtKri  (sc.  re^rrj).] 
The  science  of  interpretation  and  explanation;  esp.,  that 
branch  of  theology  which  defines  the  laws  whereby  the 
meaning  of  the  Scriptures  is  to  be  ascertained ;  —  dis- 
ting.  from  exegesis,  which  is  the  concrete  interpretation 
according  to  hermeneutical  (general)  principles. 

Her'mes  (hfir'mez),  n.  [L.,  fr.  Gr.  'E ppr}?.]  Gr. 
Relig.  An  Olympian  god,  son  of  Zeus  and  Maia,  —  identi¬ 
fied  by  the  Romans  with  Mercury  (which  see).  His  chief 
character  was  that  of  herald  and  messenger  of  the  gods, 
but  he  was  also  prominent  as  giver  of  increase  to  herds 
and  as  guardian  of  boundaries  and  of  roads  and  their  com¬ 
merce  (see  herm).  He  was  further  god  of  science  and  in¬ 
vention.  of  eloquence,  of  cunning,  trickery,  and  theft,  of 
luck  ana  treasure-trove,  of  youth  and  gymnastic  exercises, 
wrhile  as  psychopompos  he  was  conductor  of  the  dead  to 
Hades.  Hermes  is  usually  represented  as  a  slightly 
draped,  beardless  youth  with  the  talaria,  caduceus,  and 
petasus  as  attributes.  Cf .  Argus.  —  Her'mes  of  Prax-it'e-les 
(prSk-sTt'e-lez),  a  statue  in 
Parian  marble  by  Praxiteles, 
now  at  Olympia,  where  it 
was  excavated  from  the  He- 
raion  in  1877.  It  represents 
Hermes  nude,  supporting 
the  infant  Dionysus  on  his 
left  arm,  which  rests  upon 
a  tree  stump.  —Her'mes  Tris'- 
me-gis'tus  ^  (tris'me-jls'tas) 

[Gr.  'Ep/arjs  Tpiape  ycaro?, 
lit.,  Hermes  thrice  great¬ 
est],  was  a  late  name  of  Her¬ 
mes,  as  identified  with  the 
Egyptian  god  Thotli.  He 
was  the  fabled  author  of  a 
large  number  of  works  em¬ 
bodying  Neo-Platonic,  Ju¬ 
daic,  and  cabalistic  ideas,  as 
well  as  magical,  astrological, 
and  alchemical  doctrines.  Certain  of  these  books,  called 
Hermetic  books,  were  preserved  and  studied  as  sacred  by 
the  ancient  Egyptian  priests.  Later,  many  spurious  works 
on  similar  topics  were  put  forward  as  Hermetic  books. 
Her-me'sl-an  (her-me'sY-Sn ;  -shan),  a.  Pert,  to  Georg 
Hermes  (1775-1831),  a  Roman  Catholic  priest,  professor  at 
the  University  of  Bonn,  Germany,  or  to  Hermesianism.  — 
n.  A  follower  of  Hermes. 


Of  or  pert,  to  hermaphrodites: 


Hermaphrodite  Brig. 


Her-me'sl-an-ism  (-Tz’m),  n.  The  doctrines  (condemned 
by  the  Pope)  of  Georg  Hermes,  who  maintained  that  in 
faith  we  have  presentiments  of  the  nature  of  ultimate  re¬ 
ality  ;  also,  the  movement  in  which  these  doctrines  wrere 
advocated,  and  which  ceased  to  be  active  about  1850. 


herl  (hurl).  Var.  of  iiakl,  2. 
herie  (hfirl),  n.  A  heron.  Scot. 
her'ling.  hir'ling(hfir'lYng),  n. 
The  sea  trout.  Dial.  Eng.tf  Scot. 
her'lot.  *f*  harlot. 
herm.  +harm.  [dite.  Ref  Sp.  | 
her-maf'ro-dlte.  Hermaphro- 1 
Her'man  (h  fl  r'mtfn),  n.  [G. 
Hermann,  OHG.  Hanman ;  cf. 
OHG.  held,  hari ,  army,  G.  heer , 
and  man  man,  G.  mann.]  Lit.,  a 
warrior  ;  —  masc.  proper  name. 
L.  Armmius  (ar-mYn'Y-ns) ;  It. 
Ermanno  (Sr-man'no) ;  G.  Her¬ 
mann  (h&r'manY. 

Her'mann’s  flu  id  (hflr'nv/nz  ; 
h  6r'm  an  z).  Micros.  A  fixing 
solution  of  platinic  chloride,  os- 
mic  acid,  and  acetic  acid, 
her-maph'ro-de'i-ty  (her-mSf'- 
rC-de'Y-tY)  (Obs.).  her-maph'ro- 


dlsm  ( -mftf'rO-dYz’m),  n.  =  her¬ 
maphroditism. 

her-maph'ro-dlt'i-cal,  her- 
maph'ro-dit  ish  (-d  T  t'Y  s  h),  a. 
Hermaphroditic.  Rare. 
her-maph'ro-dit-ize  (-dlt-Iz),  v. 
t.  See-iZE. 

Her'mas  (hfir'mtfs).  Bib. 
herme  4*  harm. 
hermele  +  hairmeal 
her'me-llne  +  ermelin. 
her'me-neut  (h  0  r'm  6-n  u  t),  n. 
[Gr.  epp.r)vevTris  interpreter,  fr. 
epy.rj veveiv  to  interpret.]  An 
interpreter,  esp.  in  the  early 
church.  Rare.  [Hermeneutics. I 
her  me-neu'tic  (-nii'tYk),  n.| 
her  me-neu'ttst,  n.  A  herme¬ 
neutic  scholar.  Rare. 

Her'mes  ( hOr'mez)  Bib. 


ale,  senate,  c&re,  Am,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofa  ;  eve,  event,  find,  recent,  maker ;  Ice,  ill ;  old,  6bey,  orb,  5dd,  sSft,  connect ; 

II  Foreign  Word.  4*  Obsolete  Variant  of.  +  combined  with,  —equals. 


use,  unite,  tirn,  up,  circws,  menu ; 
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HERPETIC 


her-met'lc  (her-mSt'Tk)  1  a.  [Cf.  F.  hermetique.  See  Her- 
her-met'i-cal  (-T-kal)  j  mes  Trismegistus ,  under  Her¬ 
mes.]  1.  [Usually  cap.']  Of,  pertaining  to,  taught  by, 
or  derived  from,  Hermes  Trismegistus  or  the  teachings, 
arts,  or  works  attributed  to  him  ;  as,  Hermetic  philosophy  ; 
hence,  alchemical;  magical.  “  Delusions  of  the  Hermetic 
ar^*”  Burke. 

The  alchemists,  as  the  people  were  called  who  tried  to  make 
gold,  considered  themselves  followers  of  Hermes,  and  often 
called  themselves  Hermetic  philosophers.  A.  B.  Buckley. 

2.  Made  perfectly  close  or  air-tight  by  fusion,  so  that  no 
gas  or  spirit  can  enter  or  escape  ;  as,  a  hermetic  seal. 

3.  [Usyally  cap.]  Hermaic. 

Hermetic  art,  alchemy.— H.  book*.  See  Hermes  Trismegistus. 
—  H.  medicine,  an  obsolete  system  of  alchemistic  medicine. 
her-met'i-CO-(her-mSt'T-ko-).  Combining  form  for  hermetic. 
Her-mi'o-ne  (her-mi'o-ne),  n.  [L.,  fr.  Gr.  'E pgioirq.] 
1  Gr.  Myth.  The  daughter  of  Menelaus  and  Helen.  She 
becomes  the  wife  of  Neoptolemus  and  later  of  Orestes. 

2.  In  Shakespeare’s  “  Winter’s  Tale,”  the  unjustly  sus¬ 
pected  and  greatly  injured  wife  of  Leontes,  King  of  Sicily, 
her'mlt  (hOr'inlt),  n.  [ME.  hermite ,  ermite ,  F.  hermite , 
ermite ,  L.  eremita ,  Gr.  epr\p.iTr\^,  fr.  epfjp o?  lonely,  solitary. 
Cf.  eremite.]  1.  A  person  who  retires  from  society  and  lives 
in  solitude,  esp.  from  religious  motives  ;  recluse  ;  anchoret. 

2.  A  beadsman  ;  one  bound  to  pray  for  another.  Obs. 

44  We  rest  your  hermits.”  Shak. 

3.  Any  of  certain  tropical  American  humming  birds,  con¬ 
stituting  the  genus  Phaethornis,  which  are  plainly  colored 
and  inhabit  dark  forests  ;  —  sometimes  extended  to  species 
of  allied  genera. 

4.  Cookery.  A  spiced  molasses  cooky,  often  containing 
chopped  raisins  and  nuts. 

Syn.  —  Hermit,  anchorite,  recluse,  ascetic.  Hermit 
and  anchorite  apply  to  one  who  retires  to  a  life  of  soli¬ 
tude,  esp.  from  religious  motives  ;  the  two  words  are  fre¬ 
quently  interchangeable,  but  anchorite  commonly  con¬ 
notes  greater  austerity  than  hermit ,  which  is  often  broadly 
used  in  the  sense  of  one  who  for  any  reason  lives  to  him¬ 
self  ;  as,  “  A  knight  .  .  .  now  forty  years  a  hermit ,  who 
had  prayed,  labored  and  prayed,  and  ever  laboring  had 
scooped  himself  in  the  white  rock  a  chapel  and  a  hall' ’ 
( Tennyson )  ;  “  The  hermits  of  reverie  are  scared  by  the 
busy  world,  and  find  themselves  out  of  place  in  action  ” 
(Mrs.  Humphry  Ward) ;  44  Why,  sirrah,  you  ’re  an  ancho¬ 
rite  /  —  a  vile,  insensible  stock  ”  ( Sheridan ) ;  44  a  very  blank 
anchorite  repast”  ( Thackeray ).  A  recluse  is  one  who 
lives  in  seclusion,  originally  for  religious  reasons,  in 
modern  usage  more  frequently  because  of  love  of  solitude 
or  aversion  to  society ;  as,  r‘  A  philosophical  poem  .  .  . 
to  be  entitled  the  Recluse ;  ’  as  having  for  its  subject  the 
sensations  and  opinions  of  a  poet  living  in  retirement  ” 
(  Wordsworth).  Ascetic  (see  strict)  adds  to  the  idea  of 
solitary  life  the  implication  of  extreme  rigor  or  self-morti¬ 
fication  ;  as,  44  He  had  to  scourge  himself  up  to  some  of 
his  pastoral  duties  as  relentlessly  as  a  Catholic  ascetic  ” 
( Mary  Wilkins).  See  monk,  cloister. 
her'mit-age  (hfir'mT-taj ;  48),  n.  [ME.  hermitage,  ermi- 
tage,  F.  hermitage ,  ermitage.  See  hermit.]  1.  The  hab¬ 
itation  of  a  hermit ;  a  secluded  residence. 

Some  forlorn  and  naked  hermitage , 

Remote  from  all  the  pleasures  of  the  world.  Shak. 

2.  The  condition  or  life  of  a  hermit.  Rare. 

3.  [cap.]  [F.  Vin  de  VHermitage.]  Wine  made  in  a 
certain  locality  in  the  department  of  the  Dr6me,  France. 
There  are  three  kinds :  a  rich  red  wine,  a  full  spirituous 
white  wine,  and  a  straw  wine.  See  straw  wine. 

hermit  crab.  Any  of  numerous 
decapod  crustaceans  of  the 
families  Paguridaa  and  Parapa- 
guridae,  having  the  body  some¬ 
what  elongated,  and  the  abdo¬ 
men  soft  and  more  or  less  asym- 
.  metrical.  They  occupy  the 
empty  shells  of  gastropods,  and 
when,  owing  to  the  growtn  of 
the  crab,  a  shell  becomes  too 
small,  they  seek  a  larger  one. 

They  are  mostly  marine,  but 
some  species  of  tropical  regions 
are  land  crabs.  Pagurus  longi- 
carpus  is  a  small  species  usually 
under  an  inch  long,  common  on 
the  Atlantic  coast  from  Massa¬ 
chusetts  southward.  Eupaqu- 


of  Buriatia  heros.  (J) 

her-rnit'ic  (lier-mit'Tk),  her-mit'i-cal  (  T-kal),  a.  Pertain¬ 
ing  to,  or  suited  for,  a  hermit.  —  her-mit'i-cal-ly,  adv. 
hermit  thrush.  A  thrush  ( Hylocichla  guttata  pallasi)  of 
eastern  North  America,  represented  in  the  West  by  allied 
forms.  It  is  dull  brown  above,  becoming  rufous  on  the 
tail  and  spotted  on  the  breast,  and  is  noted  for  its  song, 
hermit  warbler.  A  warbler  {Dendroica  occidentalis)  found 
from  the  Rocky  Mountains  to  the  Pacific,  having  in  the 
adult  male  the  head  yellow,  the  throat  black,  and  the  back 
gray,  with  black  streaks. 


ms  pollicaris  is  a  larger  form  of 
the  same  region.  E .bernhardus 
is  common  ofF  the  New  England 


Her'mo  (Sr'mo),  n.  [It.  fuoco  di  Sant’  Ermo  or  Elmo.] 
Meteor.  Saint  Elmo’s  fire  ;  corposant.  Rare. 
her'mo-dac'tyl  (liGr'mo-diik'tTl),  n.  [LL.  hemiodactylus , 
Gr.  €p/xoficucTvAo9,  lit.,  Hermes’s  finger  (6a*TvAos).]  1.  The 
conn  of  anOriental  liliaceous* plant  (Colchicum  variegatum) 
used  in  medicine  ;  also,  the  plant  itself. 

2.  The  snake’s-head  iris  ( Hermodactylus  tuberosus)  or  the 
meadow  saffron  (Colchicum  autumnale),  formerly  thought 
to  be  sources  of  the  drug  hermodactyl. 

Her  nan'di  a  (her-n5n'dT-a),  n.  [NL.,  after  Francisco 
Herndndez,  Spanish  naturalist.]  Bot.  A  small  genfis  of 
tropical  trees  typifying  the  family  Hernandiaceae,  having 
alternate  entire  leaves  and  small  monoecious  flowers  panic¬ 
ulate  in  clusters  of  three,  the  central  one  fertile.  The  dru¬ 
paceous  fruit  remains  inclosed  in  the  involucre.  They  have 
light  combustible  wood.  H.  sonora  is  the  jack-in-a-box. 
Her  nan  di  a'ce  ae  (-a'se-e),  n.  pi.  [NL.]  Bot.  A  family 
of  tropical  shrubs  or  trees  (order  Ranunculales),  related  to 
the  Lauracese,  but  with  inferior  ovary.  There  are  4  gen¬ 
era  and  about  22  species.  —  her  nan  di  a'ceous  (-shws),  a. 
Her-na'ni  (8r-na'ne),  Er-na'ni,  n.  The  hero  of  Victor 
Hugo’s  tragedy  (1830)  of  the  same  name,  and  of  Verdi’s 
opera  (1844),  founded  on  it.  He  is  a  Spanish  noble  in  re¬ 
volt  against  King  Charles  I.  When  about  to  wed  his  be¬ 
loved,  ne  kills  himself  in  obedience  to  a  promise. 

Herne  the  Hunter  (hdrn).  In  English  popular  tradition, 
an  ancient  keeper  in  Windsor  Forest,  who  was  believed  to 
walk  there  at  midnight,  around  an  old  oak  which  bore  his 
name,  as  a  malevolent  spirit.  The  story  appears  in  Shake¬ 
speare’s  ‘‘Merry  Wives  of  Windsor.” 
her'ni  a  (hQr'nT-d),  n. ;  pi.  E.  -nias  (-dz),  L.  -NLE(-e).  [L.] 
Med.  A  protrusion  consisting  of  an  organ  or  part  project¬ 
ing  through  some  natural  or  accidental  opening  in  the  walls 
of  its  natural  cavity ;  as,  hernia  of  the  brain,  of  the  lung, 
or  of  the  bowels.  Hernia  of  the  abdominal  viscera  is  most 
common.  Called  also  rupture.  —  her'ni-al  (-ftl),  a. 

Her  nl-a'ri  a  (-a'rT-d ;  115),  n.  [NL.]  Bot.  A  genus  of 
small  Old  World  silenaceous  herbs,  known  by  the  5-cleft 
perianth  and  two  stigmas  of  its  minute  green  flower. 
Various  species  were  once  used  as  a  remedy  for  hernia, 
her'ni  at  ed  (hGr'nl-at/Sd),  a.  Med.  Protruded;  con¬ 
tained  in  a  hernia  ;  as,  a  herniated  portion  of  the  bowels, 
herni-ot'o-my  (-5t'$-mT),  n.  [hernia  -f-  -lomy.]  Surg. 

A  cutting  operation  for  the  cure  of  hernia  ;  celotomy. 
he'ro  (he'ro),  n.  ;  pi.  heroes  (-roz).  [L.  heros ,  Gr.  rjpios  : 

cf.  F.  heros.]  1.  Myth.  &  Relig.  a  A  man,  esp.  a  war¬ 
rior,  of  the  Greek  epic  or  heroic  age.  b  A  man  honored 
after  death  by  public  worship,  because  of  exceptional  serv¬ 
ice  to  mankind,  and  usually  held  to  be  in  part  at  least  of 
divine  descent.  Hero  worship  among  the  classical  peo¬ 
ples  was  public  and  general,  and  so  distinguished  from  the 
private  ancestor  worship,  though  the  ancestor  of  a  gens 
worshiped  as  its  original  or  eponymous  ancestor  is  often 
spoken  of  as  its  hero.  Cf.  culture  hero,  demigod. 

2.  The  principal  personage  in  a  poem,  story,  or  the  like, 
or  the  person  who  has  the  principal  share  in  the  transac¬ 
tions  related,  as  Achilles  in  the  Iliad,  Odysseus  in  the 
Odyssey,  and  ^Eneas  in  the  iEneid. 

3.  A  person  of  distinguished  valor  or  enterprise  in  danger, 
or  fortitude  in  suffering;  as,  to  act  the  part  of  a  hero. 

4  A  prominent  or  central  personage  in  any  remarkable 
action  or  event ;  as,  the  hero  of  a  romance  ;  hence,  a  per¬ 
son  regarded  as  a  model  of  noble  qualities  ;  as,  Washing¬ 
ton  is  more  than  a  national  hero. 

Each  man  is  a  hero  and  an  oracle  to  somebody.  Emerson 
Hero  of  the  Nile,  Horatio  Nelson  (1758-1805),  from  his  great 
victory  in  1798  over  a  French  fleet  in  Abukir  Bay. 

He'ro  and  Le-an'der  (le-£n'der).  [L.  Hero,  fr.  Gr.  ‘Hpw  ; 
L.  Leander,  fr.  Gr.  AeiapSpos.]  In  Greek  legend,  a  pair  of 
lovers,  whose  story  is  the  subject  of  a  late  Greek  poem 
attributed  to  Musaeus.  Hero  was  a  priestess  of  Aphrodite 
at  Sestos  on  the  Hellespont,  and  Leander,  who  lived  at  Ab- 
ydos.  swam  the  strait  nightly  to  visit  her.  One  night  he 
was  drowned,  and  Hero,  in  grief,  cast  herself  into  the  sea. 
He-ro'di  an  (he-r5'dT-an),  n.  Jewish  Hist.  One  of  a  party 
among  the  Jews  composed  of  partisans  of  Herod  of  Gali¬ 
lee,  and  supposed  to  have  been  mostly  Sadducees. 

He  ro'dl  an,  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  Herod,  specif,  to  Her¬ 
od  king  of  Judea  (b.  c.  40-4) ;  as,  the  Herodian  alpha¬ 
bet,  the  Hebrew  alphabet  of  the  Herodian  period. 

He  ro'di-o'nes  (he-ro'dl-o'nez),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  «pu>$i- 
6?  a  heron.]  Zool.  An  order  of  altricial  desmognathous 
wading  birds,  usually  comprising  the  herons,  storks,  ibises, 
spoonbills,  and  allies.  —  he-ro'di-O'nine  (-o'nTn  ;  -nln),  a. 
he  ro'ic  (he-ro'Tk),  a.  [F.  heroique,  L.  heroicus ,  Gr.  J7pan- 
kov.]  1.  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  like,  a  hero  or  heroes  •  of 
the  nature  of  heroes;  distinguished  by  the  existence  of 
heroes ;  as,  the  heroic  age  ;  a  heroic  people  ;  heroic  valor. 

2.  Worthy  of  a  hero;  bold;  daring;  brave;  illustrious; 
as,  heroic  action  ;  heroic  enterprises. 

3.  Fine  Art.  Larger  than  life  size,  but  smaller  than  colossal. 
Syn.  —  Brave,  intrepid,  courageous,  daring,  valiant, bold, 
gallant,  fearless,  enterprising,  noble,  magnanimous. 


heroic  age.  See  ages  in  mythology  a.  —  h.  poetry,  that 
which  celebrates  the  deeds  of  a  hero;  epic  poetry.  —  h. 
treatment  or  remedies,  Med.,  severe  treatment  or  remedies, 
suited  to  a  desperate  case.  —  h.  verse,  Pros.,  the  verse  or 
heroic  or  epic  poetry,  being  in  Englisht  German,  and  Italian 
the  iambic  pentameter,  in  French  the  iambic  of  twelve  syl¬ 
lables  (see  Alexandrine),  and  in  classic  poetry  the  dactylic 
hexameter. 


he-ro'ic  (he-ro'Tk),  n.  1.  A  hero.  Obs. 

2.  A  heroic  verse  or  poem. 

3.  pi.  Extravagant  expression  ;  bombast.  44  False  heroics 

and  sham  pathetics.”  F.  G.  Stephens. 

4.  A  writer  of  heroic  poetry.  Obs. 

he-ro'i-cal  (  T-kal),  a.  Heroic.  Now  Rare.  —  he  ro'l- 
cal-ly,  adv.  —  he-ro'i-cal  ness,  n.  Rare. 
he'ro-i-com'ic  (he'ro-T-k^m'Tk)  )  a.  [Cf.  F.  hSrdi-comique. 
he  ro-i-com'i-cal  (k5m'T-kdl)  j  See  heroic;  comic.]  Com¬ 
bining  the  heroic  and  ludicrous  ;  denoting  high  burlesque, 
he  ro'in  (he-ro'Tn  ;  hgr'6-Tn),  n.  [Prob.  fr.  hero  -f-  -in.] 
Pharm.  A  white  crystalline  substance,  C21H2303N,  an 
acetyl  derivative  of  morphine.  It  is  an  anodyne  and  sed¬ 
ative,  and  is  used  chiefly  in  coughs  and  bronchitis. 
her'O-ine  (h8r'o-Tn),  n.  [L.  heroina,  Gr.  r\pu>L\rq,  fem.  of 
rjpios  :  cf.  F.  heroine.  See  hero.]  1.  Myth.  A  woman  of 
qualities  like  those  of  a  hero  ;  a  demigoddess. 

2  A  woman  of  heroic  spirit. 

The  heroine  assumed  the  woman’s  place.  Dryden. 


3.  The  principal  female  person  figuring  in  a  remarkable 
action,  or  as  the  main  subject  of  a  poem,  story,  or  the  like. 

her'O-lsm  (-Tz’m),  n.  [F.  hiro'isme.]  The  qualities  char¬ 
acteristic  of  a  hero,  as  courage,  bravery,  fortitude,  unself¬ 
ishness,  etc.  ;  the  display  of  such  qualities. 

Syn.  —  See  courage. 
her'on  (hSr'wn),  n. 

[ME.  heiroun,  heroun, 
heron,  hem, OF.  hairon , 

F.  heron ,  OHG.  heigir; 
cf.  Icel.  hegri,  Dan. 
heire,  Sw.  hager,  and 
also  D.  reiger  heron,  G. 
reiher,  AS.  hragra.  Cf. 
egret.]  Any  of  certain 
schizognathou8  altri¬ 
cial  wading  birds  which 
constitute  the  family 
Ardeidae.  The  herons 
have  a  long  neck  and 
legs,  a  long  tapering 

bill  with  a  sharp  point  _  „  .  .  ,  . 

and  sharp  cutting  European  Heron (Ardea  cmerea). 
edges,  large  wings,  and  vie) 

soft  plumage.  They  have  the  inner  edge  of  the  claw  of 
the  middle  toe  pectinate.  Some  species  exhibit  dichroma¬ 
tism,  and  many  develop  special  plumes  in  the  breeding 
season.  The  herons  chiefly  frequent  the  vicinity  of  water 
and  feed  mostly  on  aquatic  animals,  which  they  capture 
by  quick  thrusts  of  the  sharp  bill.  They  usually  nest  in 
trees  (though  the  bitterns  are  exceptions  to  this  rule), 
often  in  communities  called  heronries.  The  different  spe¬ 
cies  vary  much  in  size,  but  none  are  as  large  as  some  of 
the  cranes  (see  crane),  with  which  they  are  often  popu¬ 
larly  confused.  The  common  heron  (Ardea  cinerea)  of 
Europe,  and  the  great  blue  heron  (A.  herodias)  and  little 
blue  heron  ( Florida  cserulea)  of  America,  are  tp. 
well-knovvn  and  widely  distributed  species.  The 
first  mentioned  was  formerly  much  hunted  with 
falcons.  Cf.  egret. 

her'on  ry  (-rT ),  n.  ; pi.  -ries  (-rTz).  A  place  where 
herons  creed.  The  birds  often  congregate  in 
very  large  numbers  for  breeding,  and  use  the 
same  place  yearly. 

He'ro’ S  foun'tain  (he'roz).  A  form  of  fountain 
invented  by  Hero  of  Alexandria.  See  lllust. 

hero  worship  a  Worship  of  demigods,  or  dei¬ 
fied  men.  See  hero,  n.,  1.  b  Veneration  for  men 
of  heroic  character,  esp.  coupled  with  the  belief 
that  civilization  is  chiefly  advanced  by  the  initi¬ 
ative  of  such  men.  Carlyle,  c  Adulation  of  per¬ 
sons  regarded  as  heroic  ;  —  usually  derogatory. 

her'pes  (hGr'pez),  n.  [L.,  fr.  Gr.  epnri<;,  fr.  epnetv 
to  creep.]  Med.  Any  of  various  acute  inflam¬ 
matory  affections  of  the  skin  and  mucous  mem¬ 
brane,  characterized  by  the  formation  of  clusters 
of  small  vesicles  which  have  a  tendency  to 

, creep  or  spread  from  one  part  to  another.  Hero’s  Fountain. 
Herpes  is  a  generic  name  applied  (with  a  "  a  1  e  r  poured 
qualifier  indicating  the  form  or  the  part 


po 

into  the  Basin  1 

affected)  formerly  to  numerous  dissimilar  4Uinto 

diseases,  including  eczema,  lichen,  psoria- 


.  <-  ,  the  Globe  3,  ex- 

sis,  ringworm  ( herpes  arcinatus),  fever  pelling  air 
sores  ( herpes  labialis  or  herpes  facialis)  through  Tube  5 
etc.,  but  now  esp.  to  zoster,  zona,  or  shin-  into  G  1  o  b  e  2, 
gles  (herpes zoster),  an  acute  inflammatory  where  the  air 
cutaneous  disease  of  nervous  origin,  char-  pressure  then 
acterized  by  vesicles,  of  the  size  of  pearls  forces  water 
or  split  peas,  which  occur  in  clusters  and  through  Tube  6 
follow  the  course  of  a  peripheral  nerve,  mto  a  above. 


Her'mes’  staff  (hQr'mez;.  = 
CADUCBUS. 

Her  met'ic,  n.  An  alchemist, 
her  met'l-cal-ly,  adv.  of  her¬ 
metic.  rtism.l 

Her-met'lcs  (-Yks),  n.  Herme-| 
Her'me-tism  ( hfir'inP-tTz’m),  n. 
Hermetic  or  theosophical  specu¬ 
lation  or  lore.  —  Her'me-tlst,  n. 
Her'ml-a(hQr,ml-a),  n.  A  lady, 
in  Shakespeare’s  “  Midsummer 
Night’s  Dream,”  in  love  with 
Ly  sender. 

her'mln.  ermine. 

Her  ml-no'nesfhftr'mY-nO'nSz), 
n.  j)l.  Sometimes  also  Her  ml-o'- 
nes  (-d'nez).  [L.J  A  division  of 
ancient  Teutons,  according  to 
Tacitus,  occupying  central  and 
eastern  Germany,  including  the 
Herm  unduri,IIeruli,Suevi,Qua- 
di,  Lombards.  Vandals,  etc. 
her'mit-a-ry  (hffr'mT-trt-rT),  n. 
[LL.  heremitarium. J  A  cell  for 
a  hermit.  Bare.  [mit.  Rare.  I 
her'mit-a-ry,  a.  Pert,  to  a  her-| 
hermit  crow.  A  chough, 
her'mit-ess,  n.,fem.  oFhermit. 
her'mit-ish,  a.  See-isn. 
her'mit  ism  (-Tz’m ),  n.  See  -ism. 
her'mit-ize.  v.  i.  See  -ize. 
Hermit  Kingdom  or  Nation.  Ko- 
rea,long  noted  for  exclusiveness, 
her'mi  tress, Ilermitess.  Obs. 
her'mit-ry,  n.  Hermit  state  or 
life. 


her'mit-ship,  n.  See -ship. 
her'mo  dact  (hdr'mC-dakt),  n. 
Short  for  hermodactyl. 
Her-mog'e  nes(h?r-m5j'P-nez). 
Bib. 

Her  mo-ge'ni-an  (hOr'mS-je'nY- 
an),  n.  Eccl.  Hist.  A  disciple  of 
Hermogenes,  a  heretical  teacher 
who  lived  in  Africa  near  the 
close  of  the  2d  century.  He  held 
evil  to  be  eternal  and  self-exist¬ 
ent  and  at  the  creation  to  have 
been  transformed  into  matter. 
HeFmo-ge'ni-an,  a.  Rom.  Law. 
Designating  a  code  (the  Hermo- 
genian  Code)privatelycompiled, 
apparently  as  a  supplement  to 
the  Gregorian  Code, and  enacted 
prob.  about  365  a.  d.  About  30 
constitutions  are  extant, 
her'mo-glyph'ic  (hQr'mO-glYf'- 
Tk),  her-mog'ly-phist  (h5r- 
mbg'lY-fTst),  n.  [Gr.  fpp- oy\v- 
<£ocos  pert,  to  a  statuary.]  A 
statuary ;  esp..  a  carver  of  nerms. 
her-mok'o-pid  (h€r-m5k'5-ptd), 
n.  IGr.  eppoKonibris.]  A  muti¬ 
lator  of  herms. 

Her'mon  ( hflr'mtfn).  Bib. 
Her-mo'ni-im  (hgr-mS'nT-Ym). 
D.  Bib.  [w.  pi.  Bib.  I 

Her'mon-ifces  (h(1r'm<Jn-Tts),| 
Her-mo'sa  ( h?r-md'sa),  n.  See 
Bourbon,  ».,  3  b. 
Her-nmn'du-ri  (h  5  r-m  Q  n'd  0- 


rT),  n.  pi.  [L.]  See  Herminones. 
hernrnCm).  Obs.  or  Scot.  var. 
of  HAHN. 

hern  <  lifirn).  Archaic  or  Scot.  & 
dial.  Eng. var.  of  hekne, heron. 
hern.  Obs.  pi.  of  ear. 
hern  (hftrn),  poss.  pron.  a  = 
ii  e  its.  Obs.or  Dial,  b  Theirs.  Obs. 
hernanesell,  pron.  Her  own  self. 
See  she,  1,  etti  Scot. 
her-na'ni  (fr-na'n?),  n.  [Prob. 
fr.  Hernani,  village  in  Guipuz- 
coa,  Spain.]  A  thin  Bilk  or 
woolen  resembling  grenadine, 
her'n  ant-seed  s'  (hflr'ndnt- 
sedz '),  n.pl.  [See  Hernandia.] 
The  seeds  of  the  East  Indiun 
tree  J/emandia  oi'igera,  from 
which  a  dye  is  obtained, 
herne.  +  heron,  iron. 
herne,  hern  (hOrn),  w.  [AS. 
hyrne.]  A  corner  ;  a  nook.  Obs. 
or  Scot.  Sr  Dial.  Eng. 
herneis.  +  harness,  [onry.  I 
hern'er  ie.  hern'er-y.  +  her-| 
herne'shaw.  Obs.  or  dial.  Eng. 
var.  of  heronsew. 
hernest.  +  earnest. 
her  ni-a'rin  (hQr'nT-5'rTn),  n. 
[Hermaria  +  -in.]  A  crystalline 
substance,  CioHg03,  in'  Hernia- 
ria  glabra.  It  is  a  methyl  de¬ 
rivative  of  umbelliferone. 
her'ni-a-ry  (hflr'nY-tt-rT),  n.  A 
plant  of  the  genus  Hemiaria. 
ner  ni-ol'o-gy  (-51'5-jT),  n.  [her¬ 


nia  -f  -logy.]  Med.  Medical 
science  treating  of  hernia, 
her  ni-o  punc'ture  (-t>-p  Q  i)  k'- 
tpr),  w.  Surg.  Puncture  of  a 
hernia. 

her'ni-o-tome'  (h0r'nT-fi-t5m/), 
n.  ( hernia  -f-  -tome.]  Surg.  A 
knife  used  in  herniotomy, 
her'ni  o  us  (-us),  a.  Med. 
Hernial.  [heronsew.  I 

hern'ser  (hflrn's?r).  Var.  of| 
hern'shaw.  Obs.  or  dial  Eng. 
var.  of  heronsew. 
her'ny.  +  hernia. 

He'ro,  n.  The  patient  cousin 
of  Beatrice  in  Shakespeare’s 
44  Much  Ado  about  Nothing,” 
who  was  maliciously  slandered 
but  finally  justified, 
he-ro'a,  «.,  pi.  of  heroum. 
he'ro-arch  y  (he'rC-ar'k  Y),  n. 
See-AKCHY.  Carlyle. 

herocane.  4*  hurricane. 
herode.  4*  HERALD, 
he-ro'di-an,  a.  Zool.  Of  or  pert, 
to  the  Herodiones.  —  n.  One  of 
the  Herodiones. 

He-ro'di  as  (h  f-r  5'd  Y-tt  s),  n. 
Bib.  Wife  of  Herod  Anti  pas, 
who  caused  the  death  of  John 
the  Baptist.  See  Salome,  2. 
He-ro'di-i(-I),  n.  pi.  [NL.]  Zool. 
a  =  Herodiones.  b  A  more  re¬ 
stricted  group  consisting  chiefly 
of  the  heron  family. 

He-ro'di-on  (-5n).  Bib. 


he'ro-ess.  n.  A  heroine.  Obs. 
he'ro  head  ,  n.  See  -head. 
he'ro-hood,  n.  See -hood. 
he-ro'ic-ly,  a.  Heroically.  Rare. 
he-ro'ic-ness,  n.  See -ness. 
he-ro'id(h£-r5'Yd),7»  [From  Gr. 
rfpunbes,  pi.  of  heroine: 

cf.  F.  heroide.]  An  epistle  in 
heroic  verse,  as  Ovid’s  Heroides. 
he-ro'i  fy  (-Y-1T),  v.  t.  To  treat 
as  a  hero.  Rare. 
her'o-ine-ship',  n.  See  -ship. 
her'o-in-ism  (  Yz’m),n.  See  -ism. 
her'o-in-ize.  v.  t.  See  -ize. 
he  ro-is'tic  (h  e'r  5-Ys't  Y  k),  a. 
Pert,  to  a  hero.  Rare. 
he'ro-ize,  v.  t.  Sr  i.  To  treat  or 
pose  ns  a  hero.  Rare.  —  he'ro-i- 
za'tion(-l-za'shiin;-T-za'8htfn), 
n.  Rare. 

heroraanty.  4*  aEromancy. 
her'on-er,  n.  [F.  hSronnier,  a., 
OF.  haironnier.]  A  hawk  used 
in  hunting  the  heron.  Obs. 
her'on’s-bilP,  n.  a  Stork’s-bill 
( Erodium ).  b  Crane’6-bill  ( Ge¬ 
ranium).  Rare. 
her'on  sew  (h  P  r'w  n-s  5  :  -sfi), 
her'on-sewe,  her'on  sh  aw 
(-sh6).  n.  [OF.  heroncel ,  later 
-cea  n,  dim.  of  htron.  See 
heron.]  A  heron.  Obs.  or  Dial. 
he'ro-bg'o-ny  (he'rO-bg'fi-nY),  n. 
[Gr.  rjpojoyovia ;  rjpeov-j — yovia, 
poyo?,  generation.]  A  descrip¬ 


tion  of  the  genealogy  of  heroes. 
he/ro-ol'o-gy  (-51'5-jY),  [Gr. 
YjpiuoXoyCa;  i )pws  hero  4-  -Aoyia, 
fr.  Ae veu/ to  speak.]  Legendary 
lore  about  heroes,  ora  descrip¬ 
tion  of  heroes.  —  he/ro-61'o-gi*t 
(-jYst),  n.  [roum.l 

he-ro'on  (h£-r5'5n),  n.  A  he- 1 
He  roph'i-le  (h  S-r  5  t'Y-1  e),  n. 
[L.,  fr.  Gr.  ‘Hpo<^iA>j.]  See 
Eryth  r.f.an. 

He-roph'i-list  (-lYst),  n.  A  fol¬ 
lower  of  the  Alexandrian  anat¬ 
omist  Herophilus  (fl.  b.  c.  800). 
he'ro  ship,  ??.  See -SHIP* 
he  ro'um  (h?-r5'um),  n.  ;  pi. 
ii ero a  (-d).  Also  he-ro'on.  [L. 
heroum ,  Gr.  ypwov  ( sc.  Upon)  fr. 
T7puuo?  of  a  hero.]  Archseol.  A 
sanctuary  of  a  hero,  often  where 
his  tomb  is  supposed  to  be. 
herowd.  4*  herald 
herp.  Ahbr.  Herpetology. 
Her-pes'tes  (h?r-pfs'tez),  n. 
[NL.,  prob.  fr.  Gr.  epTnjaTTjs 
reptile,  fr.  epweiv  to  crawl.] 
Zool.  A  genus  of  carnivores  of 
the  family  Viverridse,  native 
of  the  Old  World.  It  consists  of 
the  mongooses  or  ichneumons, 
and  is  the  type  of  a  subfamily, 
Her  pes-ti'nse  (hOr'pgs-tl'ne). 
her-pet'ic  (-p£t'YK),  a.  [Gr. 
epnerov  reptile.]  Reptilian.  R. 


food,  foot ;  out,  oil ;  chair ;  go  ;  sing:,  iqk  ;  4ben,  thin;  nature,  verdure  (250) ;  K  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144) ;  boN  ;  yet ;  zh  =  z  in  azure. 

Full  explanations  of  Abbreviations,  8lgns,  etc.,  immediately  precede  the  Vocabulary. 
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Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Guine. 
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1010 


HESSIAN 


and  when  affecting  the  trunk,  as  usually,  spreading  round 
it  like  a  girdle,  the  inflamed  areas  being  extremely  tender 
and  often  itching  greatly. 

her-pet'ic  (her-pgt'Tk),  a.  [Cf.  F.  heipetique.]  Med.  Per¬ 
taining  to,  or  resembling,  the  herpes  ;  partaking  of  the  na¬ 
ture  of  herpes ;  as,  herpetic  eruptions, 
her'pe-tism  (hfir'pe-tiz’m),  n.  [Cf.  F.  herpStisme.  See 
herpes.]  Med.  Abnormal  constitutional  condition  pre¬ 
disposing  to  herpes  ;  dartrous  diathesis, 
hor  pe-tol'o-gy  (-tbl'o-jl),  n.  [Gr.  epntTov  a  creeping 
thing,  reptile  (fr.  epireiv  to  creep)  -f-  - logy :  cf.  F.  herpS- 
tologie.]  That  branch  of  zoology  which  relates  to  rep¬ 
tiles,  their  structure,  classification,  and  habits. — herpe- 
to-log'ic  (-to-loj'Tk),  a.  —  her  pe  to  log'i  cal  (-T-kol),  a. 
— -log'i-cal-ly,  adv.  —  her  pe-tol'o  gist  (-t51'o-jist),  n. 
her'pol  hode  (hfir'p51-hod),  n.  [Gr.  epneiv  to  creep  -f- 
7toAo5  pole  -j-  666?  path.]  Math.  The  curve  traced  on  a  plane 
by  the  point  of  contact  of  an  ellipsoid  that  has  a  fixed  center 
and  rolls  upon  the  plane.  It  is  circumscribed  between  tw’o 
circles  ( Poinsot ). 
her'ring  (hSr'Tng), 
n.  [ME.  hering , 

AS.  hiring  ;  akin 
to  D.  haring,  G. 
haring,  hering, 

OHG.  haring,  he¬ 
ring.]  A  small  iso-  Common  Herring  (Clupea  harengus).  ($) 


spondylous  fish  ( Clupea  harengus)  which  is  extraordinarily 
abundant  in  the  temperate  and  colder  parts  of  the  North 
Atlantic,  swimming  in  schools  which  sometimes  contain 
hundreds  of  millions  of  individuals.  They  feed  chiefly  on 
small  crustaceans  and  approach  the  coasts  for  spawning, 
depositing  their  eggs  (which  adhere  to  stones  or  other  ob¬ 
jects  on  the  bottom)  in  shallow  water.  The  herring  is  one 
of  the  most  important  of  food  fishes.  It  is  preserved  by 
smoking,  salting,  or  canning.  On  the  American  coast  the 
young  are  extensively  canned  and  sold  as  sardines.  A 
closely  allied  species,  the  California  herring  (C.  pallasii), 
replaces  it  in  the  North  Pacific.  The  name  herring  is  ex¬ 
tended,  usually  with  some  qualifying  word  (cf.  branch 
herring,  glut  herring),  to  many  members  of  the  family 
Clupeidae  (which  see),  oi  which  tne  common  herring  is  the 
type,  and  is  used  as  a  general  name  for  the  members  of 
that  family.  It  is  also  extended  to 
some  fishes  of  other  families  more 
or  less  similar  to  the  true  herring. 

Cf.  LAKE  HERRING,  RAINBOW  HER¬ 
RING.  FRESH-WATER  HERRING. 

her'ring  bone'  (-bon'),  a.  Resem¬ 
bling  the  spine  of  a  herring ;  esp., 
characterized  by  an  arrangement 
of  materials  or  decorative  patterns 
in  rows  of  parallel  lines,  which 
in  any  two  successive  rows  slope 
in  reverse  directions, 
herringbone  bond.  Masonry.  See  BOND,  n.,  10  ft.  — h.  gear, 
Mach.,  a  gear  with  double  screw  teeth.  See  screw  wheel. 
—  h.  stitch,  Needlework,  a 
kind  of  cross-stitch  used  to 
fasten  down  material  too 
thick  to  be  hemmed ;  also, 
an  ornamental  embroidery  Herringbone  Stitch, 

stitch.  Sometimes  called  catstitch ,  or  catch  stitch.  —  h. 
strutting,  a  system  of  crossed  struts 
between  floor  joists.— h.  twill,  a  twill 
which  produces  a  herringbone 
pattern. 

herring  gull-  A  common  and  widely  Herringbone  Strut- 
distributed  gull  (Lanis  argentatus)  of  tjng. 

Europe  and  North  America,  having,  when  adult,  the  plum¬ 
age  largely  white,  with  a  light  blue-gray  mantle,  and  black 
tips  (marked  with  white)  to  the  wings.  The  young  are  dark- 
colored.  It  is  the  common  large  gull  on  the  Atlantic  coast 
of  North  America,  and  is  also  numerous  in  the  interior, 
breeding  from  Maine  and  the  Great  Lakes  northward. 

her'ring-kale'  (hSr'Tng-kal'),  n.  A  common  parrot  fish 
( Olisthops  cyanomelas)  of  the  Australian  coasts. 

Herm'hut-er  (hgrn'hobt-er),  n.  Eccl.  Hist.  One  of  the 
Moravians  ;  —  so  called  from  the  settlement  of  Herrnhut 
made,  about  1722,  by  the  Moravians  at  the  invitation  of 
Nicholas  Lewis,  Count  of  Zinzendorf,  upon  his  estate  in 


m\miw 

Herringbone  Masonry. 


the  circle  of  Bautzen. 

hers  (hflrz),  pron.  The  form  of  the  possessive  her  when  it 
is  used  absolutely,  that  is,  without  a  following  noun. 
“What  his  fortune  wanted,  hers  could  mend.”  Dryden9 
Like  yours  and  theirs ,  hers  is  the  form  used  after  of ;  as,  a 
gift  of  hers  (see  possessive,  a.).  It  was  formerly  used  also 
as  the  first  of  two  possessives  before  a  noun  ;  as,  hers  and 
my  brother,  —  now,  her  brother  and  mine.  See  hern. 
Her-schel'i-an  (hfir-shgl'T-an),  a.  Of  or  relating  to  Sir 
William  Herschel,  English  astronomer  (1738-1822).  —  n. 
A  Hersclielian  telescope.  See  telescope. 

Her'schel-lte  (hGr'shel-it),7i.  [After  Sir  John  Herschel,Eng. 
astronomer  (1792-1871).]  Min.  A  variety  of  chabazite  in 
beautiful  glassy  crystals  of  complex  twinned  structure, 
herse  (hfirs),  n.  [F.  herse  harrow,  portcullis.  See  hearse.] 

1.  =  harrow,  implement,  1,  2  a  &  c.  Obs.  or  Hist. 

2.  Mil.  Antiq.  A  battle  formation  somewhat  similar  to  the 
Greek  phalanx. 


3.  A  frame  on  which  skins  are  dried,  as  for  parchment. 

4.  Obs.  var.  or  ref.  sp.  of  hearse. 

Her'se  (hGr'se),  n.  [L.,  fr.  Gr.  ’’Epar).]  Gr.  Myth.  One  of 
the  three  daughters  of  Cecropsto  whom  Athena  gave  a  box 
containing  Erichthonius.  Two  of  them,  Herse  and  Aglau- 
ros,  yielding  to  curiosity,  opened  the  box,  found  a  suake 
within,  and  threw  themselves  from  the  Acropolis, 
her  self'  (her-self'),  pron.  An  emphasized  form  of  the  pro¬ 
noun  for  the  third  person  sing,  feminine.  Its  uses  are  : 

1.  For  emphasis  :  a  As  a  simple  objective ;  as,  a  gift  in¬ 
tended  for  herself,  b  In  apposition  with  ^Aeorwith  a  nom¬ 
inative  or  objective  noun  ;  as,  she  herself  said  it ;  armies 
threatened  Rome  herself,  c  As  subject  nominative  ;  as, 
herself  would  bear  the  blame.  Archaic,  d  As  predicate 
nominative  ;  as,  she  came  herself;  —  often  with  the  force 
of  by  herself ,  alone  ;  as,  she  did  it  herself. 

Herself  is  sometimes  represented  as  used  by  Welsh 
or  Gaelic  speakers  in  the  same  manner  as  her.  See  her,  1. 

2.  Specif.,  esp.  after  be,  become,  etc.  :  Her  normal,  proper, 
or  true  self ;  hence,  her  right  or  sane  mind  ;  as,  she  was 
demented,  but  is  now  herself  again  ;  she  has  come  to  herself. 
3-  As  a  reflexive  ;  as,  she  blames  herself. 

Herself  is  often  divided,  as  in  “  her  own  self,”  being 
treated  as  possessive  and  noun. 

Her'shef  (hSr'shSf),  n.  [Prob.  Egypt,  her- 
shef  bravery.]  Egypt.  Relig.  The  tute¬ 
lary  deity  of  Heracleopolis,  a  local  form 
of  Osiris.  Hershef  was  known  to  the 
Greeks  as  Arsaphes  [’Apcrcu/u)?],  and  was 
identified  by  them  with  Heracles. 

Hertz'i-an  (hSrt'sT-dn),  a.  Of  or  pert,  to 
the  German  physicist  Heinrich  Hertz. 

Hertzian  telegraphy,  telegraphy  by  means 
of  the  Hertzian  waves ;  wireless  telegra¬ 
phy.  —  H.  waves,  electric  waves  ;  —  so 
called  because  Hertz  was  the  first  to  in¬ 
vestigate  them  systematically.  His  ap¬ 
paratus  consisted  essentially  in  an  oscil¬ 
lator  for  producing  the  waves,  and  a  res¬ 
onator  for  detecting  them  (see  Hertz  ra¬ 
diator,  OSCILLATOR,  RESONATOR).  The 
waves  were  found  to  have  the  same  veloc¬ 
ity  as  light,  and  to  undergo  reflection, 
refraction,  and  polarization. 

Hertz  radiator  (hgrts).  Elec.  The  ele¬ 
mentary  form  of  oscillator  used  by  Hertz. 

It  consisted  of  a  pair  of  metallic  plates  or 
balls  each  attached  to  a  short  rod  ending 
in  a  knob  connected  to  the  secondary  Hershef. 
circuit  of  an  induction  coil,  the  rods  being  placed  with  the 
knobs  a  short  distance  apart.  See  oscillator. 
her'y  (hgr'T),  v.  t.  [AS.  herian.]  To  glorify  ;  extol ;  praise. 
Obs.  or  A  rchaic. 

Her  ze  go-vin'i  an  (hSr'ts^-go-vm'T-ftn),  n.  A  native  of 
Herzegovina,  the  inhabitants  of  which  are  a  Slavic-speak¬ 
ing  people,  noted  for  their  tall  stature.  They  are  classed 
by  Deniker  as  of  the  Adriatic  race  (which  see). 

He'Sl-Od'ic  (he'sT-Sd'Tk),  a.  [From  Gr.  'H<rio6o?  Hesiod.] 
Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Greek  poet  Hesiod,  or  resembling 
his  works.  The  Hesiodic  poems  comprise  (1)  the  “Works 
and  Days,”  collections  of  practical  and  religious  maxims, 
a  calendar  of  lucky  and  unlucky  days,  etc. ;  (2)  the  “  The- 
ogony,”  giving  the  origin  of  the  universe  and  the  dynasties 
of  the  gods  ;  and  (3)  the  “  Shield  of  Heracles,”  a  short  epic. 
He-si'O-ne  (he-si'6-ne),  n.  [L.,  fr.  Gr.  ’Haiovr).]  1.  Gr. 
Myth.  A  daughter  of  Laomedon,  king  of  Troy.  He  was 
compelled  by  Poseidon  to  offer  her  to  a  sea  monster  sent  by 
the  god  to  scourge  the  land  for  the  king’s  refusal  to  repay 
Poseidon  for  help  in  building  the  walls.  Hesione  was  saved 
by  Heracles,  who  slew  the  monster.  Cf.  Andromeda. 

2.  Zool.  A  genus  of  marine  polychaete  worms  of  the  order 
Errantia,  having  a  relatively  short  body  and  a  long  protru- 
sible  pharynx  without  teeth.  It  is  the  type  of  a  family, 
He  si-on'i-dae  (he'sT-5n'T-de). 
lies'!  tance  (hSz'T-tans)  |  7i.  [L.  haesilanlia  a  stammering.] 
hes'i-tan-cy  (-tan-sT)  |  Hesitation,  esp.  as  a  quality  or 
trait  of  character  ;  indecision. 

Syn.  —  See  hesitation. 

hes'i-tant  (-tftnt),  a.  [L.  haesitans,  p.  pr.  of  haesitare.  See 
hesitate.]  Not  prompt  in  deciding  or  acting ;  hesitating  ; 
unready.  —  hes'i  tant-ly,  adv. 

hes'i-tate  (hSz'T-tat;  277),  v.  i.  ;  hes'i-tat'ed  (-tat'Sd) ; 
hes'i-tat'ing  (-tat'Tng).  [L.  haesitare,  intens.  fr.  haerere 
to  hesitate,  stick  fast ;  to  hang  or  hold  fast.  Cf.  adhere.] 

1.  To  stop  or  pause  respecting  decision  or  action  ;  to  be  in 
uncertainty  as  to  a  determination  ;  as,  he  hesitated  whether 
to  accept  or  not ;  to  hesitate  in  forming  a  judgment. 

2.  To  stammer  ;  to  falter  in  speaking. 

Syn.  —  Hesitate,  falter^demur  agree  in  implying  irres¬ 
olution  or  uncertainty.  Hesitate  is  the  general  term: 
falter  (frequently  used  of  a  hesitating  brokenness  of 
speech)  suggests  wavering  in  purpose  or  action  ;  to  demur, 
in  earlier  usage  to  pause  or  suspend  judgment  in  uncer¬ 
tainty,  has  now'  acquired  the  more  positive  sense  of  taking 
excejrtion  to  something ;  as,  “  I  have  for  many  months 
hesitated  about  the  propriety  of  allowing  .  .  .  any  part  of 
my  narrative  to  come  before  the  public  eye  ”  ( De  Quincey) ; 

“  He  who  hesitates  is  lost  ”  (.Proverb) ;  “'with  a  voice  that 


her-pet'i-form  (-Y-f8rm),  a.  [Gr. 
epnrjs,  -r)To<;,  herpes  -I-  form.) 
Med .  Resembling  herpes, 
her'petog'ra-phy  (hQr'pf-tSg'- 
ra-fl),  n.  (Gr.  €pirr}<;,  -yro<;, 
herpes  +  - q rap hy.)  Med.  Science 
of  herpetic  diseases, 
her'pe-toid  (h  0  r'pC-t  o  i  d),  a. 
[Gr.  ep7n7?.  -tjto?,  herpes-f- 
-oid.)  1.  Med.  Ilerpetiform. 

2.  Like  a  reptile.  Hare. 
her'pe-tot'o  my  (-tfit'A-mY),  n. 
[Gr.  epTrtroi'  a  reptile  -f  -tomy.) 
Anatomy  of  reptiles.  —  her'pe- 
tot'o-mlst,  n. 

her'pild,  p.  a.  [Cf.  Icel.  herpast 
to  be  contracted  as  with  cramp.] 
Cramped  ;  wrinkled.  Obs. 

!j  Herr  (hSr),  n. ;  pi.  Hkrren 
(her'<?n).  [G.]  Lord,  master, 

the  Lord;  also,  now,  commonly, 
a  title  of  respect  equiv.  to  the 
English  Mister ;  in  address,  Sir ; 
and  in  the  pi.,  Gentlemen. 
Her'ra-tln.  Var.  of  Haratin. 
herre.  +  hair,  harre,  her, 

HIGHER. 

her'ren-grun'dite  (h  5  PS  n- 

grtin'dTt),  n.  [From  Herren- 
grund,  Hungary.)  Min.  A  basic 
aydrous  sulphate  of  copper  and 


calcium  in  green  tabularcrystals. 
||  Her'ren-naus  (hCr'en-hous'), 
n.  [G.,  House  of  Lords.)  See 
legislature.  Austria, Prussia. 
herri-ca'no.  +  hurricane. 
her'rl-ment(h5r'Y-m^nt;  bar'-), 
«.  [See  harry,  v.)  Harassment. 
Scot. 

her'ring-bone',  v.  t.  8r  i.  To 
make  with,  or  to  make,  herring¬ 
bone  work. 

herring  cob.  The  head  of  a  her¬ 
ring  ;  hence,  a  blockhead.  Obs. 
her'ring-er,  n.  One  that  fishes 
for  herrings. 

herring  hog.  A  porpoise, 
herring  king.  =  king  of  the 
herring*,  under  king. 
herring  pond.  The  ocean. esp.  the 
Atlantic.  Humorous.  [work.  I 
herring  work.  Herringbone  | 
herriot.  +  hertot. 
her'rod.  +  herald. 
her'ron.  +  heron. 
her'ry.  +  hery. 
her'ry  (hSr'T).  Scot.  &  dial. 
Eng  var.  of  harry,  v. 
hers.  +  hearse.  [Obs.  I 

hers,  possessive  pron.  Theirs.  I 
her'sal  (hQr'srtl),  n.  Short  lor 
rehearsal.  Obs.  [Uranus. I 
Her'schel  (hOr'shefi),  n.  See| 


herschipe.  +  hership. 
herse,  r.  t.  =  hery.  [hoarse. I 
herse  (hPrs).  Scot.  var.  of | 
hersed  (hfirst),  />.  a.  Drawn  up 
in  a  herse,  as  bowmen.  Obs. 
her'ship  (hftr'shYp),  n.  [Cf. 
here  army  or  harry,  w.)  A 
warlike  raid  or  foray,  esp.  to 
sfeal  cattle  ;  also,  distress  caused 
hy,  or  plunder  taken  in,  such 
foray.  Scot.,  Obs.  or  Hist. 
her'sil-lon,  n.  (F.,  fr.  herse  a 
harrow.  See  herse,  n.)  Mil. 
=  harrow,  2  a.  Obs. 
her'sir  (hr-r'Bfr),  v.  [Icel.]  In 
medieval  Norway,  the  ruler  of  a 
district.  [hery.  06s.  I 

hersoun,  v.t  [Cf.  hery.)  =| 
herst.  Obs.  or  dial.  Eng.  var. 
of  hearse. 

herst.  Hearsed.  Ref.  Sp. 
her'sum.  a.  [AS.  hgrsum.  See 
hear;  1st  -some.)  Obedient; 
devout.  Obs.  —  r.  t.  To  obey. 
Obs.  [Obedience.  Obs.  I 

her'stun-lecg,  -sum-ness.  n.  \ 
hert.  fHART.  [var.  of  heart. I 
hert  (Scot.  h5rt).  Obs.  or  Scot.| 
herte.  Obs.  pret.  of  hurt. 
hertely.  +  heartly. 
herten.  a.  TSee  hart.)  Made 
of  buckskin.  Obs. 


Hert'ford-Bhire  kind'ness 

1  ( har(t)'f?rd-sh?r).  [From  Hert¬ 
fordshire,  n.  county  in  England.) 
j  Favor  of  the  same  kind  in  re- 
I  turn.  Local ,  Eng. 
herth.  +  earth,  hearth. 
Her'tha  (hfr'ta),  n.  [An  unsup¬ 
ported  reading  for  Nerthus  in 
Tacitus’s  “  Germania.”]  Teut. 
Relig.  =  Nerthus. 

I  hert'ly  ^  heartly. 

Her'u-11  (her'<3&-ll),  n.  pi.  [L.] 
See  1 1 K  it M  1 N ON  ES. 

He-ru'li-an  (h?-r<5b'lY-tfn),  a. 
Of  or  pert,  to  the  Heruli.  —  n. 
<  >ne  of  the  Heruli. 
herut  f  hereout. 
her'vest.  her'vist.  f  harvest. 

her'vi-de'ro  (Sir'v  f-th  a'r  o  : 
H*j),  n.  ISjt.  Amer.,  fr.  Sp.  her- 
:  ridero  ebullition. J  A  mud  vol- 
!  cano. 

herwe.  harrow. 
hery.  f  eerie,  hairy,  harry, v. 
Her'zog  (hPr'tsdK),  n. ;  G.  pi. 

I  -ZOO  E  (-tsS'gC);  -ZOGE  (-tBfl'g?). 
[G.,  akin  to  AS.  heretnga,  lit., 
army  leader.)  A  member  of  the 
highest  rank  of  nobility  in  Ger¬ 
many  or  Austria;  a  duke.  See 
,  duke,  n..  2. 
hese.  ^  ease,  his. 


did  not  falter  though  the  heart  was  moved  ”  (  Wordsworth) ; 
“neither  to  change,  nor  falter ,  nor  repent”  (Shelley); 
“  Notwithstanding  lie  hoped  that  matters  would  have  been 
long  since  brought  to  an  issue,  the  fair  one  still  demurs  ” 
(Spectator);  “When  you  say  that  this  passage  or  that 
was  suggested  by  Wordsworth  or  Shelley  or  another,  I 
demur ;  and  more,  I  wholly  disagree”  (Tennyson).  See 
hesitation,  fluctuate,  defer,  linger,  trifle. 
hes'i-tate  (hSz'T-tat;  277),  v.  t.  To  utter  with  hesitation, 
or  to  intimate  by  a  reluctant  manner. 

Ju6t  hint  a  fault,  and  hesitate  dislike.  Pope. 

hes  i-ta'tlon  (-ta'shwn),  n.  [L.  haesitatio :  cf.  F.  hesitation.] 

1.  Act  or  fact  of  hesitating ;  suspension  of  opinion  or 
action  ;  doubt ;  vacillation. 

2.  A  faltering  in  speech  ;  stammering. 

Hesitation  ranges  from  the  slightest  difficulty  experienced  in 
producing  an  elementary  sound  to  actual  stammering.  Indeed, 
it  is  not  always  easy  to  distinguish  between  the  hesitation  of  the 
mind  over  the  choice  of  words  and  that  of  the  vocal  organs  over 
the  articulation  of  sounds.  Guy  Caileton  Lee. 

Syn.  —  Hesitation,  hesitancy  are  often  indistinguishable. 
But  hesitation  more  commonly  applies  to  the  action, 
hesitancy  to  the  condition  or  quality,  of  hesitating;  as, 
to  accept  w  ithout  hesitation,  to  feel  great  hesitancy  about 
accepting.  See  hesitate. 

hes'i-ta-tive  (hez'T-ta-ttv),  a.  Showing,  or  characterized 
by,  hesitation. —  hes'i-ta-tive  ly,  adv. 

[He  said]  in  his  mild,  hesitative  way.  R.  D.  Blackmore. 
Hes'per  (hSs'per),  n.  [See  Hesperian.)  Hesperus. 

Hes  pe'ri  a  (hSs-pe'rT-a),  n.  [L.,  fr.  Gr.  ‘Eo-7repia.]  1.  The 
Western  Land  ;  —  a  name  given  by  the  Greek  poets  to  Italy 
and  by  the  Roman  poets  to  Spain  and  sometimes  to  Italy. 
2.  Zool.  The  genus  consisting  of  the  typical  skipper  butter¬ 
flies,  the  type  of  a  subfamily,  Hes-pe  ri-i'nSD  (-I'ne).  It 
includes  a  number  of  North  American  species,  mostly  dark 
brown  with  white  markings. 

Hes-pe'ri-an  (-#n),  a.  [L.  hesperius,  fr.  hesperus  the  eve¬ 
ning  star,  Gr.  eo-rrepo?  evening,  eanepo<;  aarrip  the  evening 
star.  Cf.  vesper.]  1.  Western  ;  Occidental ;  specif.,  of 
or  pertaining  to  Hesperia. 

2.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Hespcrides.  Poetic. 

3.  [/.<?.]  Zool.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  family  Hesperiidae. 
Hes-pe'ri-an,  n.  1.  An  inhabitant  of  the  West;  an  Occi¬ 
dental.  Poetic. 

2.  [/.  c.l  Zool.  A  butterfly  of  the  family  Hesperiidae. 
Hes'per-id  (hSs'per-Td),  n.  1.  One  of  the  Hesperides. 

2.  [/.  c.]  Zool.  One  of  the  Hesperiidae.  —  hes'per-id,  a. 
Hes-per'i-des  (hSs-pSr'T-dez),  n.  pi.  [L.,  fr.  Gr.  'Earne- 
pi'6e?.]  Class.  Myth,  a  The  nymphs  who  guarded  with  the 
aid  of  a  dragon  the  garden  in  which  grew  the  golden  apples 
which  Gaea  had  given  as  a  wedding  present  to  Hera.  To  get 
some  of  these  apples  was  one  of  the  labors  of  Hercules. 
The  nymphs  were  also  called  Allanlides.  Their  names  and 
number  vary  with  different  writers.  Apollonius  gives 
them  as  HZgle,  Hespera,  and  Erytheis :  Apollodorus  as  ZEgle, 
Erylhea.  Hestia,  aud  Arethusa.  b  The  garden  producing 
the  golden  apples,  located  in  the  extreme  West,  hence  in 
Africa,  the  Fortunate  Isles,  etc. 
hes  per'i-din  (-din),  n.  [See  hesperidium.]  Chern.  A 
white  crystalline  glucoside,  Coo^cO^,  found  in  ripe  and 
unripe  fruit  (as  the  orange).  On  decomposition  it  yields 
hesperetin  and  glucose. 

hes  per-id'i  um  (hSs'per-Td'T-wm),  n.  ;  pi.  -idia  (-d).  [NL. 
So  called  in  allusion  to  the  golden  apples  of  the  Hesperides. 
See  Hesperides.]  Bot.  A  syncarpous,  polycarpellary, 
many-celled  berry,  with  a  spongy  exocarp.  It  is  the  char¬ 
acteristic  fruit  of  the  orange  {Citrus)  and  its  relatives. 

Hes  per  i'i  dS0  (-i'T-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.]  Zool.  The  family 
consisting  of  the  skipper  butterflies. 

Hes'per-is  (hSs'per-Ts),  n.  [L.,  damewort,  Gr.  eairepis, 
prop.  fem.  of  eanepio<;  pertaining  to  evening.  See  Hes¬ 
perian.]  Bot.  A  genus  of  biennial  or  perennial  brassica- 
ceous  herbs  of  Europe  and  Asia,  having  large  purple  and. 
white  racemose  flowers  with  elongated  erect  sepals  and 
bilobed  stigma.  II.  matronalis  is  the  damewort,  or  rocket. 
Kes  per-or'nis  (  or'nTs),  n.  [NL. ;  Gr.  eWepos  w  estern  -j- 
opric,  a  bird.]  Paleon.  A  genus  of  remarkable  swim¬ 
ming  birds  from  the  Cretaceous  of  Kansas,  having  teeth 
in  each  jaw  implanted  in  a  long  groove.  The  w’ings  were 
very  rudimentary,  the  sternum  keelless,  and  the  vertebr® 
had  saddle-shaped  articulations.  The  birds  somewhat 
resembled  the  loons  in  form.  H.  re  gal  is,  the  best-known 
species,  was  over  five  feet  long.  With  a  few  presumably 
related  Cretaceous  forms  known  from  fragmentary  re¬ 
mains,  they  constitute  the  order  or  superorder  Odontolcae. 
Hes'per-US  (hSs'per-fts),  n.  [L.  See  Hesper.]  The  even¬ 
ing  star  ;  Hesper. 

Hes'sian  (hSsh'dn),  a.  Of  or  pert,  to  Hesse,  in  Germany, 
or  the  Hessians.  —  Hessian  bit,  a  kind  of  jointed  bit  for  a 
bridle.  —  H.  boots,  boots  of  a  kind  worn  in  England,  early 
in  the  19th  century,  tasseled  in  front. —  H.  crucible,  a 
cheap,  brittle,  and  fragile,  but  very  refractory  crucible, 
composed  of  the  finest  fire  clay  and  sand,  and  commonly 
used  for  a  single  heating.  It  is  used  in  assaying,  etc. — 

H  .  fly  .  a  small  dipterous  fly  or  midge  ( Mayetiola  destructor) 
which  is  very  destructive  to  wheat  in  America.  Its  larv® 
live  between  the  base  of  the  lower  leaves  and  the  stalk  and 
suck  the  juices  of  the  plant.  In  the  pupa  stage  they  are 
small  brown  objects  resembling  flaxseeds.  Two  broods 


Hes'e-bon  (hSs'C-bCn).  D.  Bib. 
He'sed  (he'sed).  Bib. 
heBel  f  hazel. 

Hesh'bon  ( h?6h'b8n).  Bib. 
Hesh'mon  (-m9n).  Bib 
Hesh'van  (-v&n),  n.  Also  Hesh'- 
wan.  See  Jewish  calendar. 
hes'i-tat'er  (Mz'Y-tSt'Sr),  hes'- 
i  ta  tor.  ti.  One  who  hesitates, 
hes'i-tat'ing  (-tatOng),  pr.  <v 
vb.  n.  of  hesitate.  —  hes'i-tat'- 
ing-ly.  adv.  —  -tat'ing-ness.  n. 
hes'I-ta-to-ry  (hez'l-td-tu-rl),  a. 
Hesitating.  Rare. 
Hes-mo'na(he&-mo'nd).  D.  Bib. 
hesp  (h£sp  ;  £sp).  Scot.  &  dial. 
Eng.  var.  of  hasp. 

It  hes'ped  (hfs'pgd),  n.  [Ileb.] 
A  funeral  or  memorial  eulogy, 
hes 'pel,  hes 'pil.  Vars.of  hu  spil. 
hes'per-et'ic  (hSs'pSr-Ct'Tk),  a. 
[hesperetin  + -ic.)  Chem.  Desig¬ 
nating  a  white  crystalline  acid, 
Cj (J  1 10O4,  formed  by  the  action 
01  alkalies  on  hesperetin.  It  is 
isomeric  with  ferulic  acid, 
hes  per 'e- tin  (hfs-p5r'P-tTn),  rr. 
Chem.  A  white,  sweetish  crys¬ 
talline  substance,  CirH^Ok.  ob¬ 
tained  by  decomposition  of  hee- 
peridin.  [Hesperiida?.! 

Hes  per 'i-dae  (-1-de).  Var.  ofj 


hes-per'i-date  (-dfit),  hes'per- 
id'e-ous  (hPa'p^r-Td'^-ws),  a. 
(See  hesperidium.]  Bot.  Hav¬ 
ing  the  structure  or  appearance 
of  the  orange. 

hes-per'i-dene  (h?s-pPr'Y-d5n), 
11.  [See  hesperidium.)  Chem. 
A  terpene  found  in  orange  oil, 
identical  with  dextro-limonene. 
Hes  per-id'i  an  (hes'p^r-Yd'Y- 
<In),  Hes  per  id'e-an.  a.  Of  or 
pertaining  to  the  Hesperides. 
Hes  per  or'ni-the8( -flr'nl-thez), 
n.  pi.  [NL.  ;  Gr.  e<77repo?  west¬ 
ern  +  opvi9e<;,  pi.,  birds.)  Pa¬ 
leon.  A  group  consisting  of 
Hesperorms  and  n  few  allied 
forms  ;  in  recent  classifications 
treated  as  an  order  of  the  super- 
order  Odontolc®. 

Hes'ra-i  (hSs'rtl-T).  D.  Bib. 
hess.  •)- hoarse.  [trographt.I 
heB'Base/  (hPs'az'),  n.  See  pe-| 
Hes'sel-bach’s  lig'a-mentfhes'- 
£l-biiK8).  [After  Hessetbach , 
Ger.  anatomist.]  An  at.  The  out¬ 
er  part  of  the  conjoined  tendon 
of  theinternal  obliqueand  tr&ns- 
versalis  abdominal  muscles. 
Hes'sel-bach’s  tri'an-gle.  Anat. 
=  triangle  ok  Hksselbach. 
hesshe.  +  ask. 


^le,  senate,  efire,  Am,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofa ;  eve,  Svent,  find,  recent,  makSr ;  ice,  ill ;  old,  ftbey,  orb,  6dd,  sSft,  connect ;  use,  unite,  firn,  up,  circus,  menU  ; 

0  Foreign  Word.  +  Obsolete  Variant  of.  +  combined  with.  =euuals. 
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HETEROGONOUSLY 


occur  annually  in  most  regions,  the  fall  brood  wintering 
in  the  pupa  state  in  winter  wheat.  This  insect  is  so 
called  from  the  belief  that  it 
was  brought  into  America  in 
straw  imported  for  the  Hes¬ 
sian  troops  during  the  Rev¬ 
olution.  —  Hessian  purple,  any 
of  several  purple  azo  dyes  de¬ 
rived  from  stubene.  —  H.  vio¬ 
let.  See  dye.  —  H.  yellow.  See 
dye. 

Hes'sian  (hgsh'Sn),  n.  1.  A 
native  or  inhabitant  of  Hesse, 

Germany. 

2.  A  mercenary  or  venal  per¬ 
son  ;  —  alluding  to  the  Hes¬ 
sian  mercenaries  who  served 
with  the  British  troops  in  the 
Revolutionary  War.  U.  S. 


Hessian  Fly.  a  Adult  Fly  ;  b 
Larva ;  c  Pupa  ;  d  Stalk  of 
Wheat,  showing  three  Larva) 
(e)  in  place. 


3.  pi.  [/.  c.]  Hessian  boots. 

4.  [/.  c .]  A  coarse  sacking  of  hemp  or  hemp  and  jute. 

6-  pi.  Andirons  having  uprights  shaped  to  represent  Hes¬ 
sians,  popular  in  America  immediately  after  the  Revolution. 
Hes'si  an  (hSs'I-an  ;  -yan),  a.  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  named 
from,  Otto  Hesse  (1811-74),  a  German  mathematician. 
Hessian  curve5  Geo  in .,  the  locus  of  the  double  point  of  the 
first  polar  of  a  curve.  — H.  surface,  in  line  geometry,  the 
surface  whose  equation  is  formed  by  eliminating  tire  four 
homogeneous  coordinates  x> t  .  .  .  a/4  from  the  four  equa¬ 
tions  +  .  . .  +  uAAx'A  =  0 . UitZ'x  +...-+- 

uAAx'A  =  0,  —  where  u=  0  is  the  original  surface  in  homoge¬ 
neous  coordinates  ar1f .  . .  xA ;  the  suffixes  to  u  denote  deri¬ 
vation  as  to  x\  . . .  xa  ;  and  x'\  .  .  .  x'A  is  any  point.  Called 
also  kern  surface  and  determxnantal  surface. 

Hes'si  an  (hgs'Y-an  ;  -y&n),  n.  Math.  A  covariant  of  a 
quantic,  the  Jacobian  of  the  first  derivatives  of  the  quantic 
with  respect  to  its  variables. 

hess'ito  (hSs'It),  n.  [After  G.  H.  Hess ,  of  St.  Petersburg.] 
Min.  A  lead  gray  sectile  silver  telluride,  AgsTe,  often  au¬ 
riferous,  and  usually  massive.  H., 2.5-3.  Sp.  gr., 8.31-8.45. 
hest  (hSst),  n.  [AS.  hits,  fr.  hdtan  to  call,  bid.  See  hight  ; 
cf.  behest.]  1.  Command  ;  precept ;  injunction.  Archa¬ 
ic.  See  behest.  “Atthy/iesL”  Shak. 

2.  A  promise;  pledge;  also,  will  ;  determination.  Obs. 
hes  tor'nal  (hSs-tfir'nfil),  a.  Also,  Obs. ,  hes'tern.  [L. 
hesternus ;  akin  to  heri  yesterday.]  Pertaining  to  yester¬ 
day.  Rare.  See  tester,  a.  Ld.  Lytton. 

Hes'ti-a  (hSs'tY-d),  7i.  [Gr.  *E<ma.]  1.  Gr.  Relit 7.  God¬ 
dess  of  the  hearth,  whether  of  the  home  or  city  ;  —  identi¬ 
fied  with  the  Roman  Vesta  (which  see).  In  myth  she  is 
daughter  of  Cronus  and  Rhea.  I11  art  she  is  represented 
as  richly  draped  and  veiled  ;  her  general  character  is  that 
of  goddess  of  the  intimate  family  relations. 

2.  [/.  c.]  See  altar. 

Hes'y-chasm  (-Y-kfiz’m),  n.  Hesycliastic  belief  or  practice. 
Hes'y  chast  (-kfist),  n.  [Gr.  rjavxaaTfji  hermit,  fr.  rjav- 
to  be  still  or  quiet,  fr.  f icrvxos  still,  calm.]  One  of 
a  sect  of  mystics  or  quietists  in  the  Eastern  Church,  which 
originated  among  the  monks  of  Mt.  Athos,  in  the  14th 
century.  They  gave  themselves  up  to  protracted  con¬ 
templation  with  the  eyes  fixed  on  the  navel,  holding  that 
thus  they  were  enabled  to  see  or  feel  diffused  through  them 
an  uncreated  but  communicable  divine  light,  the  same 
which  shone  on  Mt.  Taborat  the  transfiguration  of  Christ, 
hes  y-clms'tic  (kiis'tYk),  a.  1.  Soothing  ;  calming  ;  —  said 
of  a  style  of  ancient  Greek  music. 

2.  [cu/>.]  Pertaining  to  the  Hesychasts. 
he-tae'ra  (be-te'rd) )  n.  ;  pi.  -ras  (-re),  -rai  (-ri).  [NL. 
he-tai'ra  (he-ti'rd)  )  See  hetaerism.]  Gr.  Antiq.  A  mis¬ 
tress,  or  female  paramour,  of  the  better  class.  Hetaerte 
were  often  singers  and  dancers.  They  were  usually  slaves. 
Cf.  Lais,  Phryne.  —  he  tse'ric,  he  tai'ric  (-rTk),  a. 
he-Ue'rism  (he-te'rYz’m)  |  n.  [Gr.  erat pa  a  companion,  a 
he-tai'rism  (-tl'rTz’m)  j  concubine,  fem.  of  eraipos  a 
comrade.]  1.  Concubinage. 

2.  A  supposed  primitive  state  of  society,  in  which  all  the 
women  of  a  tribe  were  held  in  common.  If.  Spencer. 
—  he  taB'rist,  he  tai'rist  (  nst),  n.  —  het  ae  rls'tlc,  het- 
al-rl3'iic  (hSt'e-rYs'tik,  hSt'I-),  a. 
het  er  a  de'ni-a  (hSt'er-a-de'nT-d),  n.  [NL. ;  hetero-  -{- 
adenia.]  Med.  Formation  of  glandular  tissue  in  an  abnor¬ 
mal  location.  —  het  er-a-den'ic  (-den'Yk),  a. 
het  er-a-tom'ic  (-a-t5in'Yk),  a.  [hetero-  -f-  atomic.]  Chem. 
Made  up  of  atoms  of  different  kinds, 
het'er-aux-e'sls  (-Sk-se'sYs),  n.  [NL. ;  hetero-  -f-  auxesis.] 
Plant  Physiol.  Irregular  or  unsymmetrical  growth  ot 
organs  or  tissues,  as  in  epinasty  and  hyponasty.  The  cir- 
cumnutations  of  growing  organs  are  due  to  heterauxesis. 
het'er  0-  (hgt'er-o-).  [Gr.  crepo?  other.]  A  combining 
form  signifying  other ,  other  than  usual,  different. 
het  er-o-al'bu  mose  (-51'bu-mos),  n.  [hetero-  -j-  albu- 
mose.]  Physiol.  Chem.  A  variety  of  heteroproteose  derived 
from  albumen.  Cf.  heteroproteose,  dysalbumose. 
het  er-o-blas'tic  (-blSs'tik),  a.  [hetero-  -f-  -blastic.]  Biol. 
a  Having  an  indirect  embryonic  development,  b  Arising 


from  cells  of  another  kind.  See  embryogeny.  —  het'er-O- 
blas'tl-cal-Iy  (het'er-6-blSs'tT-kal-i),  adv.  —  het'er-o- 
blas/ty  (-tl),  n. 

het'er-o-car'pous  (-kar'pws),  a.  [hetero-  -{--carpous.]  Bot. 
Bearing  fruit  of  two  different  kinds,  as  a  plant  of  the  genus 
Falcata ,  which  produces  both  aerial  and  hypogeous  pods. 
—  het'er  o-car'pism  (-pTz’m),  n. 

het'er-o-ca'se-ose  (-ka'se-os),  n.  [hetero-  -{-caseose.]  Phys¬ 
iol.  Chem.  A  variety  of  heteroproteose  derived  from 
casein.  See  heteroproteose. 

het  er-o-cen'tric  (-s&n'trik),  a.  [hetero-  -j-  centric.']  Com¬ 
posed  of  rays  which  neither  are  parallel  nor  intersect  in  a 
common  center  ;  — said  of  light. 

het'er  o-ceph'a-lous  (-sgf'a-ISs),  a.  [hetero-  +  Gr.  xe^aArj 
head.]  Bot.  Having  pistillate  and  stamiuate  flowers  in 
separate  heads,  or  capitula  ; — said  of  certain  composite 
plants,  as  Antennaria. 

Het'er-OC'er-a  (-5s'er-d),  n.  pi.  [NL. ;  hetero-  -f-  Gr.  *epa9 
horn.]  Zool.  A  suborder  of  Lepidoptera,  consisting  of 
the  moths; — disting,  from  the  Rhopalocera,  or  butterflies, 
het'er  o-cer'cal  (hft'er-o-sfir'kSl),  a.  [hetero-  +  Gr.  #c«p- 
/cov  tail.]  Zool.  Having  the 
vertebral  column  turned  some¬ 
what  upward  and  extending  into 
the  upper  lobe  of  the  tail,  which 
is  usually  longer  than  the  lower, 
as  in  sharks. 

het'er-o-cer'cy  (hSt'er-6-sfir'sY), 
n.  [hetero-  -j-  Gr.  *€>*09  a  tail.]  Heterocercal  TaiL. 
Zool.  The  possession  of  a  heterocercal  tail ;  the  condition 
of  being  heterocercal. 

het'er-oc'er-ous  (-5.s'er-ws),  a.  Zool.  Of  or  pertaining  to 
the  Heterocera,  or  moths. 

het  er  0  chl'ral  (hSt'er-6-ki'rSl),  a.  [hetero-  -f-  Gr. 
hand.]  Physics.  Laterally  reversed  or  perverted  as  to 
right  and  left,  but  otherwise  identical  in  form  ;  —  said  of 
!  images  in  a  plane  mirror.  Cf.  enantiomorphous. 
het'er-o-chla-myd'e-ous  (-kld-mYd'e-ite),  a.  [hetero-  + 
Gr.  ^Aa/aus,  -v5os,  cloak.]  Bot.  Having  a  perianth  whose 
inner  and  outer  series  (or  calyx  and  corolla)  are  differen¬ 
tiated  as  to  color,  texture,  etc.  The  majority  of  flowers 
are  heterochlamydeous.  Cf.  homochlamydeous. 
het'er  0  chro-mat'ic  (-kro-m5t'Tk),  a.  [hetero-  -j-  chro¬ 
matic.]  Complex  as  to  color ;  relating  to  complexity  of 
color  or  different  colors  ;  not  monochromatic, 
het'er-o-chro'mic  (-krd'nnk),  a.  Heterochromatic. 
heter-o-chro'mous  (-m?7s),  a.  [hetero-- (-Gr.  xpojpa  color.] 
Of  different  colors;  specif.,  Bot.,  having  the  discoid  florets 
of  a  head  or  capitulum  differently  colored  from  the  mar¬ 
ginal  ray  florets.  Cf.  homochromous. 
het'er-och'ro-nism  (hSt'er-ok'ro-nTz’m),  het'er-och'ro- 
ny  (hSt'er-5k'ro-nY),  n.  [Gr.  eTepo^povo?  of  different 
times  ;  erep09  other  -j-  xpovos  time.]  Irregularity  in  time 
of  occurrence  ;  specif.,  Biol.,  in  evolution,  a  deviation  from 
the  typical  sequence  in  time  in  the  formation  of  organs  or 
parts.  —  het  er  0  chron'ic  (-6-kr5n'Yk),  a. 
het'er-0  elite'  (hSt'er-o-klit'),  a.  [L.  heteroclitus,  Gr.  ctc- 
po/cAiro?  ;  eVepo?  other  -f-  AcAcVecv  to  lean,  incline,  inflect : 
cf.  F.  heteroclite.]  Deviating  from  ordinary  forms  or 
rules  ;  irregular  ;  anomalous  ;  abnormal, 
het'er  0  elite  ,  n.  1.  Gram.  A  word  irregular  either  in 
declension  or  conjugation,  or  deviating  from  the  ordi¬ 
nary  inflection  of  like  words  ;  esp.,  a  noun  irregular  in 
declension. 

2.  Any  thing  or  person  deviating  from  the  common  rule, 
or  from  common  forms. 

het'er-O-cyc'lic  (-sik'llk  ;  -si'klYk),  a.  [hetero-  -j-  cyclic.] 
Chem.  Pertaining  to  or  containing  a  ring  composed  of 
atoms  of  different  kinds.  See  cyclic,  4. 
het'er-o-cyst'  (het'er-6-sYst'),  n.  [hetero-  -f-  cyst.]  Bot. 
In  the  Nostocaceae,  one  of  the  large  transparent  cells  at 
intervals  along  the  filament,  marking  the  limits  of  adjacent 
hormogonia.  Their  function  is  unknown, 
het  er-o-dac'ty-lous  (-dSk'tY-lfis),  a.  [hetero-  -f  Gr.  Sd- 
ktuAck  a  toe.]  Zool.  Having  the  first  and  second  toes 
turned  backward,  as  in  the  trogons. 
het'er- o-dont'  (hSt'er-0-d5nt'),  a.  [hetero-  -f-  -odont.] 

1.  Zool.  Having  the  teeth  differentiated  into  incisors,  ca¬ 
nines,  and  molars,  as  in  man  and  the  majority  of  mam¬ 
mals  ;  —  opposed  to  horn  odont. 

2.  Zool.  Having  both  cardinal  and  lateral  hinge  teeth 
which  fit  into  depressions  on  the  opposite  valve  ; —  said  of 
certain  bivalve  shells.  In  certain  classifications  this  was 
the  chief  character  of  an  order,  Het'er-o-don'ta  (-d<5n'ta). 

Het'er  0  don'tus  (-d5n'tfts),  n.  [NL.]  Zool.  A  genus  of 
small  sharks  having  two  dorsal  fins,  each  armed  with  a 
spine,  and  the  posterior  teeth  modified  into  a  dense  pave¬ 
ment  adapted  for  crushing  the  shells  of  mollusks.  Cestra- 
cion  is  a  synonym.  There  are  but  few  living  species,  found 
in  the  warmer  parts  of  the  Pacific  Ocean  and  known  as 
Port  Jackson  sharks,  as  the  Australian  species,  H.  philippi. 


hes'so-nite,  n.  See  essonite. 
hest  Obs.  or  dial.  var.  of  hast. 
hest.  v.  f.  To  promise  ;  com¬ 
mand  ;  grant,  (jhs . 
hestely.  ^  hast ely. 

Hes'ter,  Hes'ther  ( lv  s'tgr).  = 
Esther,  fem.  prop.  name, 
hes  thog 'e-nous  (hCs-thOj'S- 
biZsl  a.  [Irreg.,  fr.  Gr.  ecr0»)9 
clothing  -f  -r/enous.]  Zool.  Hav¬ 
ing  a  covering  of  down  when 
hatched ;  ptilopaedic. 
hes'tre.  +  estke. 

He'sus.  Var.  of  Esus. 

Hes'van  (hes'vSn).  ForHEsn- 
van.  See  Jewish  calendar. 
het.  Dial.  Eng.  var.  of  hait 
het.  Obs.  or  dial.  Eng.  var.  of 
HEAT.  [p.  p.  of  HIOHT.I 

het.  Obs.  or  dial.  Eng.  pret.  & | 
het.  Scot.  Si  dial.  Eng.  for  hot. 
he-tae'ri-a  (h£-te'rY-a),  he-tai'- 
ri-a  (-tl'rY-a),  n .;  pi  -ri.e  (-e). 
[Gr.  iraipla,  iraipeca,  com¬ 
panionship,  association.]  A 
secret  political  organization  in 
Greece,  formed  early  in  the  19th 
century  to  oppose  Turkish  rule, 
he  ta'rl-o(-d).  Var.  of  et.erio. 
het  ae  roc 'ra  cy  (het'^-rdk'rd- 
sY),  het^i-nx/ra-cy  (h5t'I-),  n. 
[Gr.  eraipa  hetiera  or  eraipo? 
companion,  fellow  -cracy.) 
R-  a  Government  by  hetaerse.  b 


Government  by  college  fellow's, 
he-tae'ro-lite  (he-te'ro-llt),  u. 

■  [Gr.  eraipo?  -f  -life.]  Min.  A 

J  zinc-manganeBe  mineral  in  com¬ 
pany  with  chaleophanite. 
he-tae'ry  (hP-te'rY),  he-tai'ry 
(-ti'rY),  n.  Athen.  /list.  A  po¬ 
litical  oligarchical  club.  Grote. 
he-tai'ra,  he-tai'ric.  Var.  of 
HET/ERA,  etc.  [of  HATCHEL.I 
hetch'el.  Obs  or  dial.  Eng. var.  | 
hete.  EAT;  HATE;  heat; 

HIOHT,  V.  :  II  IT;  HOT. 
hete,  n.  [Var.  of  ME.  hat,  hot ; 
cf.  AS.  oehdt,  E.  hote.]  Prom¬ 
ise;  command-  Cf.  HOTE.  Obs. 
hetefeste,  adv.  I  AS.  hete  hatred 
-I -/teste  fast.]  Fast isecurely. Obs. 
hetel.  d*  HATEL.  [TERLY.I 

heter ,  heterly.  +  h  ett  e  r  ,  h  et-  | 
het'er-a  c  anth;  (h5t'?r-d- 
kftnth'),  het  er-a-can'thous 
(-kftn'thws),  a.  [ hetero -  -+■  Gr. 
aKauOa  a  spine.  J  Zool.  Having 
the  spines  of  the  dorsal  fin  un¬ 
symmetrical,  or  thickened  alter¬ 
nately  on  the  righ  t  and  left  sides, 
het'er-ac'my  (-ak'mY),  n.  [See 
hetero-;  acme.]  Bot.  = 
dichogamy.  Rare. 

Het'er- al'o-c ha  (-&l'8-kd),  n. 
[NL.  ;  hetero-  -f  Or.  aAo,\o? 
spouse.]  Zool.  The  genus  con¬ 
sisting  of  the  huia. 


het  er-an'drous  (-fin'd rtfs),  a. 
\hetero-  -4-  -androus. J  Bot.  Hav- 
mgthe  stamens  or  anthers  of  dif¬ 
ferent  length  or  form. 
Het'er-an'ther-a  (-th5r-a),  n. 
[NL.  ;  hetero-  -f  Gr.  avQ-qpo; 
flowery.]  Bot.  A  small  genus  of 
chiefly  American  pontederia- 
ceous  plants.  They  are  small 
aquatic  or  bog  herbs  having 
small  blue  or  white  flowers.  //. 
reniformis  is  the  mud  plantain, 
het'er-arch  y  (het'Cr-ar'kY),  n. 
[ hetero-  +  -archu.)  Government 
by  an  alien.  Obs. 
het  er-ax'i-al,  a.  [hete  ro-  -f 
arial  J  Zool.  Having  three  un¬ 
equal  axes  perpendicular  to 
each  other,  as  in  animals  having 
biradial  or  bilateral  symmetry, 
het  ere 'clous.  Var.  of  heter- 
iecious. 

he-ter'ic  (h  t-te  r'Yk),  a.  [Gr. 
cTepo?  other,  different.]  Desig¬ 
nating,  or  pert,  to,  nonphonetic 
spelling.  A.  J.  Ellis.  —  he-ter'i- 
cal-ly,  adv.  —  he-ter'i  cism  (-T- 
sYz’m),  n.— he-ter'l-ci8t(-8lst),«. 
het'er-i8m  (h  5  t'S  r-Y  z’m),  n. 
Biol.  Variation, 
het'er-ize,  v.  U  [Gr.  €Tepo9 
other,  different.]  To  transform. 
Rare.  —  het  er-i-za'tlon  (-Y-za'- 
shun  ;  -T-za'shun).  Rare. 


het'er-o-car'pi  an  (-C-kar'pY- 
rln),  a.  Bot.  lieterocarpoua 
het'er-o-cel'lu-lar,  a.  [ hetero- 
+  cellular.']  Iiw!  Composed  of 
more  than  one  kind  of  cells, 
het'er-o^cerc'  (ln't'fr-C-sflrk'), 
a.  Zool.  Heterocercal.  —  n.  A 
heterocercal  fish, 
het  er-o-cer-cal'i-ty  (-s5r-kfil'- 
Y-tY),  n.  Zool.  Heterocercy. 

Het  er-o-cer'ci  (-sflr'si),  n.  /d. 
NL.  See  heterocercy.]  Pa¬ 
eon.  An  order  of  extinct  ganoid  , 
|  fishes  resembling  the  Chon- 
drostei  (in  which  they  are  some¬ 
times  included  )in  skeletal  struc¬ 
ture, and  the  Lepidostei  in  exter¬ 
nal  features.  It  includes  tiio  Pa- 
la?oniscidje  and  Platysomidae.  I 
het'er-o-chro'ma-tism,  (-kro'- 
md-tYz’m),  n.  Bot.  Wriability 
in  the  marking  of  flowers  in  the 
same  species.  —  het  er-o-chro- 
mat'ic  (-krd-mfit'Tk),  a. 
het  er-o-chro-niB'tic  (-krd-nYs'- 
t Y k ).  het  er-och'ro-nous  (-Qk'rd- 
ntfs),  a.  Biol.  Heterochronic, 
het  er-o-chro'8is  (-krd'sTs),  n. 
[NL.  ;  hetero-  +  Gr.  \pCo<ri 9  | 
coloring.]  Zool.  Abnormal  col¬ 
oration. 

het'er  0-cline'  (hCt'Sr-u-klin'), 
-oc'li-nous  (-Ok'lY-nus  ;  -d-kll'- 
mls),  a.  [hetero-  -f  Gr.  kKivyj  j 


The  genus  is  believed  to  have  existed  since  the  Jurassic, 
and  the  family  Het'er-O-don'ti-daB  (het/er-o-dbn'tl-de), 


of  which  it  is  the  type,  since  the  Low'er  Carboniferous. 

—  het'er-o-don'toid  (  don'toid),  a. 

het'er  o-dox  (het'er-0-d5ks),  a.  [Gr.  erepofiofo? ;  eTepo9 
other  -j-  8o£a  opinion.]  1.  Contrary  to,  or  differing  from, 
some  acknowledged  standard,  as  the  Bible,  the  creed  of  a 
church,  the  decree  of  a  council;  not  orthodox;  heretical;  — 
said  of  doctrines,  books,  etc.,  esp.  on  theological  subjects. 
2.  Holding  heterodox  opinions,  or  doctrines  not  orthodox  ; 
heretical ;  —  said  of  persons.  Macaulay. 

Syn.  —  Heterodox,  heretical.  That  is  heterodox  which 
is  at  variance  with  accepted  doctrines  (esp.  religious)  ; 
that  is  heretical  which  is  perniciously  heterodox  or  er¬ 
roneous.  See  HERETIC. 

—  het'er-o-dox'ly,  —het'er  o  dox  ness,  n. 

het'er-o-dox'y  (-dbk'sY),  n.  ;  pi.  -DOXIES  (-slz).  [Gr.  crepo- 
doifta.]  1.  Quality  of  being  heterodox;  departure  from 
orthodoxy. 

2.  A  heterodox  opinion  or  doctrine,  or  a  system  of  such 
doctrines. 

het  er-od'ro-mous  (-od'ro-mi2s),  a.  [hetero- -\--dromous.] 

1.  Bot.  In  alternate-leaved  phyllotaxy,  having  the  genetic 
spiral  of  the  branches  reversed  in  its  direction  from  that 
of  the  main  stem.  Cf.  homodromous,  antidromous. 

2.  Mech.  Having  the  resistance  and  the  actuating  force  on 
opposite  sides  of  the  fulcrum  or  axis.  Obs. 

het'er  od'ro  my  (-<5d'ro-mY),  n.  State  or  quality  of  being 
heterodromous. 

het'er-ce'ci0U3  (-e'shws),  a.  [hetero-- {-  Gr.  oUia  house.] 
Bot.  Passing  through  the  different  stages  in  its  life  his¬ 
tory  on  an  alternation  of  hosts,  as  the  common  w  heat-rust 
fungus  ( Puccinia  graminis),  and  certain  other  parasitic 
fungi ;  —  contrasted  with  autcecious.  —  het  er-oe'eism 

(-siz’m),  7i. 

het'er-Og'a-mous  (-5g'd-m*7s),  a.  [hetero-  -f-  -gamous:  cf. 
F.  heterogame.]  1.  Bot.  a  Having  unlike  gametes ; — op¬ 
posed  to  isogamous.  b  Bearing  flowers  of  two  diff  erent 
kinds,  as  the  spikes  of  certain  sedges,  or  the  heads  of 
many  composites  in  which  the  discoid  florets  are  perfect 
and  the  radiate  florets  neutral  or  pistillate  ;  —  opposed  to 
homogamous.  c  Characterized  by  indirect  methods  of 
pollination,  as  certain  flowers  ;  —  opposed  to  orthogamous. 
2.  Biol.  Pert,  to,  or  characterized  by,  heterogamy. 
het'er-og'a-my  (-ml),  n.  [hetero-  +  -gamy.]  1.  Bot. 
The  condition  of  being  heterogamous. 

2.  Biol.  That  form  of  alternation  of  generations  in  w'hich 
two  kinds  of  sexual  generation  (esp.  a  dioecious  and  a 
parthenogenetic  generation)  alternate. 
het'er-O-ge-ne'i-ty  (hSt'er-o-je-ne'Y-tY),  n.  ;  pi.  -ties  (-tYz). 

[Cf.  F.  heteroghieitk .]  Heterogeneous  state  or  quality. 
het'er-O-ge'ne  OUS  (-je'ne-tfs),  a.  [LL.  heterogeneus ,  fr. 
Gr.  eTepoyei/^  ;  €Tepo9  other -j- yc'i/09  race,  kind,  akin  to 
E.  kin:  cf.  F.  heterogene.]  Differing  in  kind;  having  un¬ 
like  qualities  ;  possessed  of  diff  erent  characteristics  ;  dis¬ 
similar  ;  —  opposed  to  homogeneous,  and  said  of  two  or 
more  connected  objects,  or  of  a  conglomerate  mass,  consid¬ 
ered  w'ith  respect  to  the  parts  of  which  it  is  made  up.— het'- 
er-o  ge'ne-ous-ly,  adv.  —  het'er-o-ge'ne-ous  ness,  n. 

heterogeneous  nouns,  Gram.,  nouns  having  different  genders 
in  the  singular  and  plural  numbers  ;  as,  locus ,  masculine  iu 
the  singular,  in  the  plural  masculine,  loci ,  and  neuter.  I  oca. 

—  h.  number.  Math.,  a  mixed  number.  —  h.  quantities,  Alath., 
quantities  incapable  of  comparison  in  respect  to  magni¬ 
tude,  being  of  different  dimensions,  as  volume  and  area, 
force  and  velocity.  —  h.  surds,  Math.,  surds  having  different 
indices.  —  h.  whole.  See  whole. 

het'er-o-gen'e-sis  (-jSn'e-sYs),  n.  [hetero-  -j-  -genesis.] 
Biol,  a  Spontaneous  generation  ;  abiogenesis.  b  Alter¬ 
nation  of  generations;  esp.,  alternation  of  a  dioecious  and 
one  or  more  parthenogenetic  generations, 
het'er-o-ge-net'ic  (-je-ngt'Yk),  a.  1.  Biol.  Relating  to, 
or  characterized  by,  heterogenesis. 

2.  Relating  to  external  origin  or  genesis, 
heterogenetic  induction,  Plan/  Physiol.,  the  union  of  two  or 
more  stimuli;  complex  stimulation, 
het  er  og'e-ny  (-5j'e-nY),  n.  1.  Heterogeneity.  Obs. 

2.  Biol.  Heterogenesis. 

het'er-og'o-nous  (-bg'o-nws),  a.  Characterized  by  heter- 
ogony.  —  het  er-og'o-nous-ly,  adv. 

heterogonous  dimorphism,  Bot.,  the  production  of  perfect 
floAvers  of  two  kinds  by  individuals  of  the  same  species,  as 
in  Primula  and  Houstonia.  In  one  type  the  androecium 
exceeds  the  g(yuoecium?  in  the  other  the  reverse  is  the  case. 
This  adaptation  is  designed  to  secure  cross-pollination.— 
h.  trimorphism,  Bot.,  the  production  of  perfect  flowers  of 


bed.]  Bot.  Heterocephalous 
het  er-oc'ii-tal  (hit  Cr-Ck'lY- 
Ml),  o.  Heteroclite.  Obs. 
het  er  o-clit'ic  (-fi-k  1  Y  t'Y  k), 
-■  lit'i  cal(-T-k'7l),«.  Heteroclite. 
het  er-ocTi-tous  (-5k'lY-ti7s),  a. 
1 1  eteroclite.  Obs. 

Het  er-o-coe'la  (-o-se'ld),  n.  pi. 
|  NL.  See  H  BTKRO-  i  -CCELE.] 
Zool.  An  order  of  calcareous 
sponges  in  Avhich  the  endoderm 
is  partly  of  flattened  cells,  the 
collared  cells  being  restricted  to 
flagellate  canals  or  chambers, 
het  er-o  coe'lous  (-ltfs),  a.  Zool. 
a  Designating  vertebra;  having 
saddle-shaped  articular  sur 
faces,  as  often  in  birds,  b  Of  or 

fiert.  to  the  Ileterocmla. 
let'er-o-cy'cle  (hgt'er-o-sT'k’l), 
7i.  A  heterocyclic  compound, 
het'er-o-dac'tyl  OiFt'Sr-n-dfik'- 
t Yl ),  n.  Zool.  Heterodactylous. 
—  n.  One  of  the  Heterodactylce. 
Het  er-o-dac'ty-l®  (-dfik'tY-le), 
n.  jd.  [NL.]  Zord.  A  group  of 
birds  consisting  of  the  trogons. 
Het'er-o-don  (n{;t'?r-0-d5n),  n. 
[NL. ;  hetero-  -f  Gr.  65ov9,  65oi/- 
T09, tooth.]  SeeHOONOSESNAKE. 
het'er-o-dont,  n.  Zool.  An  ani¬ 
mal  with  heterodont  dentition. 
het'er-o-dont-i8m  (h  J?  t'P  r-0- 
dOnt-Yz’m),  n.  Zool.  See  -ism. 


het'er-o-dox.  n.  A  heterodox 
opinion  or  person.  Obs. 
het'er-o-dox  al,  het'er-o-dox'i- 
cal,  a.  Heterodox.  Obs. 
het  er-oe-cis'mal  (hfit'Cr-f-sYz'- 
mtfl),  a.  Bot.  Hetercccious. 
het  er-o'e-py  (-o'?-pY),  ?i.  [het¬ 
ero-  -f  Gr.  e7ro9  word  ;  cf.  or¬ 
thoepy. J  Pronunciation  differ¬ 
ing  from  a  standard.  —  het  er-o- 
ep'ic  (-(5-Pp'Yk),  a. 
het'er-o-gam'ic  (-u-gfim'lk),  a. 
=  HETEROGAMOUS. 
het  er-o-gan'gli-ate,  a.  [hetero- 
+  gaiujhute.]  Zool.  Having  the 
nerve  ganglia  more  or  less  wide¬ 
ly  separated  and  unsymmetri- 
cally  situated,  as  in  ni06t  mol¬ 
lusks.  [neons.  Obs.  I 

het'er-o-gece'.  a.  Heteroge-I 
het'er-o-ge'ne-al  (hft'fr-fi-je'- 
nf-fil),  a.  Heterogeneous.  Rare. 
het  er-o-ge'ne-an,  a.  Heteroge¬ 
neous.  Obs. 

het  er-og'e-nlst  (h  5  t'?  r-15  j'P. 
nYst),  n.  Abiogenist.  [neous.I 
het  er-og'e  nous .  +  h et  eroo  e-  | 
het  er  o-glob'u-lose  (hft'fr-C- 

gl(M)'0-l58),  v.  [hetero-  -f  glob- 

ulose.']  See  heteroproteose. 
het'er-o-gone'  (hft'er-3-gCn'), 
a.  Bot.  Tleterogonous. 
het'er-og'o-nism  (-Cg'C-nYz’m), 
n.  Bot.  Heterogony. 


food,  foot  ]  out,  oil ;  chair  ;  go  ;  sing,  iijk  ;  then,  thin ;  nature,  verdure  (250) ;  K  =  ch  inG.  ich,  ach  (144) ;  boN  ;  yet ;  zh  =  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Guide. 
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M  id-s  t  y  1  e  d  ; 
3  S  h  o  r  t-styled. 
The  arrows ‘indi¬ 
cate  the  proper 
course  of  the  pol¬ 
len. 


three  kiuds  by  individuals  of  the  same  species,  as  in  Lyth- 
rum  and  Pontederia ,  due  to  trimorphism 
of  the  androecium  and  gynoecium. 
het  er  og'o-ny  (kSt'er-fig'o-m),  n.  [het¬ 
ero-  -J-  -gony.]  1.  Bot.  State  of  having 
two  or  more  kinds  of  perfect  flowers,  va¬ 
rying  in  relative  length  of  androecium 
and  gyncecium;  —  opposed  to  homogony. 

2.  Biol.  Alternation  of  generations; 
esp.,  alternation  of  a  dioecious  and  her¬ 
maphroditic  generation, 
het  er-o-graph'ic  (-o-grSf'Tk)  \  a.  Per- 
het'er-o  graph'i-cal  (-T-k&l)  j  taining 
to,  or  characterized  by,  lieterography. 
heter-og'ra-phy  (-5g'rd-fT),  n.  [hetero-  H  eterogony. 
-graph y.]  a  Spelling  differing  from  Three  flowers  of 
standard  current  usage,  b  Spelling  in 
which  the  same  letters  represent  differ- 
entsounds  in  different  words  or  syllables, 
as  in  current  English  orthography  ;  e.  g., 
g  in  get  and  in  ginger. 
tiet  er-og'y  nous  (-5j'T-nws),  a.  [ hetero - 
-}-  - gynous .]  Zool.  Having  females  of 
more  than  one  kind,  as  bees  and  ants, 
het  er  o  ki-ne'sis  (hfit/er-d-kY-ne'8Ts  ; 

-kl-ne'sls),  n.  [NL.;  hetero-  -}-Gr.  Klvy- 
<n? motion.]  Biol.  Qualitative  nuclear  division;  a  mode 
of  mitosis  assumed  to  separate  chromatin  elements  of  dif¬ 
ferent  quality  ;  —  opposed  to  homceokinesis. 
het'er-O-la'li-a  (-la'IT-d),  n.  [NL. ;  hetero-  -f-  Gr.  AaAia 
talk.]  Med.  A  disorder  of  speech  in  which  words  other 
than  those  intended  are  spoken. 

heter-o-lec'i-thal  (-lfis'T-thdl),  a.  [hetero-  -f-  Gr.  Ae'xitfos 
yolk  of  an  egg.]  Biol.  Having  the  yolk  unequally  distrib¬ 
uted  ;  —  opposed  to  homolecithal. 
het'er-ol'o-gous  (hSt'er-fil'd-giis),  a.  [hetero-  -f-Gr.  Aoyo? 
proportion.]  Characterized  by  heterology ;  consisting  of 
different  elements,  or  of  like  elements  in  different  propor¬ 
tions  ;  different ;  —  opposed  to  homologous. 
heterologous  series,  Che  in.,  a  series  of  related  derivatives  not 
homologous,  as  the  series  ethane,  ethyl  alcohol,  aldehyde, 
acetic  acid  ;  —  so  called  by  Gerhardt.  in  distinction  from 
homologous  series.  —  h.  stimulus.  Physiol.  See  stimulus. 

—  h.  tumor  or  tumour,  Med.,  a  tumor  differing  in  structure 
from  the  normal  tissues  of  the  body. 

het'er-Ol'O-gy  (-jT),  n.  [hetero-  -f-  -logy.']  Biol.  The 
lack  of  correspondence  between  parts,  owing  to  their 
being  composed  of  different  elements,  or  to  their  having  a 
different  origin  ;  —  opposed  to  homology. 

Het'er-om'er-a  (h8t/er-5m'er-d),  n.  pi.  [NL. ;  hetero-  -j- 
Gr.  fj.€po;  part.]  Zo'dl.  A  division  of  Coleoptera  having 
five  joints  in  the  tarsi  of  the  fore  and  middle  legs  and  four 
in  those  of  the  hind  legs.  It  includes  the  blister,  oil,  and 
darkling  beetles.  —  heter-om'er-an  (-&n),  a.  &  n. 
het  er-om'er  ous  (-ws),  a.  [SeeHETEROMERA.]  1.  Chem. 
&  Cryst.  Unrelated  in  chemical  composition;  —  said  of 
homceomorphous  substances. 

2.  Bot.  a  Having  one  or  more  whorls  the  number  of 
whose  members  differs  from  that  of  the  remaining  whorls ; 

—  said  of  a  flower,  and  opposed  to  isomerous.  b  In  lichen- 
ology,  having  a  thallus  with  stratified  tissue,  the  algal  cells 
forming  a  gonidial  layer;  — opposed  to  homasomerous. 

3.  Zool.  Of  or  pertaining  to,  or  resembling,  the  Heterom- 
era  or  Heteromeri. 

het'er-o-met'a-bol'ic  (hfit'er-o-mSt'd-bfil'Tk),  a.  [hetero- 
-f-  metabolic.]  Zool.  Having  a  partial  or  incomplete  meta¬ 
morphosis  ;  of  or  pert,  to  a  group,  Het'er-o-me-tab'o-la 
(-me-t5b'o-ld),  consisting  of  the  insects  (Hemiptera,  Or- 
thoptera,  Pseudoneuroptera,  etc.)  having  this  character. 
Het  er-om'i-ta  (-5m'T-td),  n.  [NL.  ;  hetero-  -f-  Gr.  /luto? 
thread.]  Zool.  A  large  genus  of  flagellate  infusorians 
having  an  anterior  flagellum  used  in  progression  and  a 
ventral  one  used  as  an  anchor  or  trailed  behind, 
het'er-o-mor'pllic  (hgt'er-o-mfir'ffk),  a.  [hetero-  -mor- 
phic.]  Deviating  from  the  normal  or  usual  form  ;  exhib¬ 
iting  diversity  of  form  ;  specif.  :  a  Zool.  Having  differ¬ 
ent  forms  at  different  stages  (as  insects  which  undergo  a 
complete  metamorphosis)  or  in  different  individuals  of 
the  same  colony,  as  in  most  hydroids.  b  Bot.  Heteromor- 
phous. 

het'er-o-mor'phism  (-fTz’m),  71.  a  State  or  quality  of 
being  heteromorphic.  b  Bot.  Heterogony.  c  Chem.  & 
Cryst.  Dissimilarity  in  crystal  form  shown  by  compounds 
of  similar  composition  ;  —  opposed  to  isomorphism. 
het  er  o-mor'pho-sis  (-m6r'fo-sTs),  n.;  pi.  -ses  (-sez). 
[NL.  ;  heter omorp Aous  -}-  -om.]  Biol.  The  production  by 
an  organism  of  a  part  or  organ  in  an  abnormal  position, 
esp.  in  place  of  some  part  that  has  been  lost, 
het  er-o-mor'phous  (-fws),  a.  1.  Heteromorphic. 

2.  Bot.  a  Of  irregular  or  unusual  structure  ;  of  variable 
shape,  as  the  leaves  of  Nepenthes,  b  =  heterogonous. 
Het'er-O-my'i-dse  (-mi'T-de),  n.  pi.  [NL. ;  hetero-  Gr. 
/xvs  mouse  -f-  -idse.]  Zool.  An  American  family  of  leaping 


myomorphic  rodents  (the  pocket,  or  kangaroo,  mice)  having 
fur-lined  external  cheek  pouches  like  the  gophers.  He- 
ter'o-mys  (h6-tSr'o-mIs)  is  the  typical  genus. 
het  er-o-ne're-is(het/er-o-ne're-Ts),n.  [NL.  See  hetero-; 
Nereis.]  Zool.  A  free-swimming,  dimorphic,  sexual  form 
of  certain  annelids  of  the  genus  Nereis.  In  this  state  the 
head  and  its  appendages  are  changed  in  form  ;  the  eyes  be¬ 
come  very  large ;  more  or  less  of  the  parapodia  are  highly 
modified  by  the  development  of  finlike  lobes  and  branchial 
lamell*,  and  their  chsetae  become  longer  and  bladelike. 


lleteronereis  of  Xereis  megalops. 


het'er-OZl'O-mous  (hSt/er-Sn'o-m&s),  a.  [hetero-  +  Gr. 
i'6y.os  law.]  1.  Subject  to  the  law  of  another. 

2.  Biol.  Subject  to,  or  involving,  different  laws  of  growth; 
specialized  along  different  lines. 

het'er-on'O-my  (-ml),  n.  1.  Subordination  or  subjection 
to  the  law  or  domination  of  another ;  specif.  :  a  Political 
subjection  ; — opposed  to  autonomy,  b  Metaph.  Subjection 
to  the  domination  of  another ;  —  esp.  applied  to  the  rela¬ 
tions  of  mental  traits  to  one  another,  as  to  the  subjection 
of  the  passions  to  the  will;  also,  contrasted  with  autonomy. 
2.  Biol.  Condition  or  quality  of  being  heteronomous. 
het'er  O-nynP  (hSt'er-o-nTm/),  n.  1.  A  word  spelt  like 
another,  but  differing  in  sound  and  sense,  as  sotv,  a  pig, 
soiv,  to  strew  seed  ;  —  opposed  to  homonym. 

2.  A  different  name  for  the  same  thing  ;  esp.,  a  name  that 
exactly  translates  a  name  in  another  language  ;  as,  bread 
is  a  heterouyin  of  the  German  word  Brod. 
het'er-on'y-mous  (-5n'T-ni?7s),  a.  [hetero — |-  Gr.  owpa, 
for  ovofxa  a  name.]  1.  Logic.  Having  names  indicative  of 
correlation,  as  parent,  child.  Cf.  consignificattve.  Rare. 

2  Standing  in  opposite  relations;  Optics ,  pert,  to  or  des¬ 
ignating  crossed  images  of  an  object  seen  double.  See 
DIPLOPIA. 

3  Pertaining  to  or  designating  a  heteronym. 

het  er-on'y-my  (-nit),  n.  Use  or  relation  of  heteronyms. 
het  er-O-OU'si-an  (-o-bo'sT-dn  ;  -ou'sT-dn),  a.  [Gr.  €T«po- 
o v'oaos  ;  erepo?  other  -(-  ovaia  being,  essence.]  Having 
different  essential  qualities ;  of  a  different  nature. 
het'er-0  OU'sl-an,  n.  Eccl.  Hist.  An  Arian  who  held 
that  the  Son  was  of  a  different  substance  from  the  Father, 
heter-o-path'ic  (hfit'er-6-pSth'ik),  a.  [See  heteropathy.] 

1.  Allopathic. 

2.  Different  in  effect ;  pert,  to  characteristic  difference. 

Though  there  are  laws  which,  like  those  of  chemistry  and  phys¬ 
iology,  owe  their  existence  to  a  breach  of  the  principle  of  com¬ 
position  of  causes,  it  does  not  follow  that  these  peculiar,  or,  as 
thev  might  be  termed,  heteropathic  laws,  are  not  capable  of  com¬ 
position  with  one  another.  J.  S.  Mill. 

hePer-op'a-thy  (hfit'er-Sp'd-tliT),  n.  [hetero-  -f  -pathy.] 
Med.  a  Allopathy,  b  Morbid  or  abnormal  sensitiveness 
to  stimuli. 

het  er-o-pel'mous  (liet'er-d-pSl'm&s),  a.  [hetero-  -j-  Gr. 
neApa  the  sole  of  the  foot.]  Zo'dl.  Having  each  of  the 
two  flexor  tendons  of  the  toes  bifid,  the  branches  of  the 
flexor  hallucis  going  to  the  first  and  second  toes,  those  of 
the  flexor  perforans  to  the  third  and  fourth  toes.  This 
arrangement  is  peculiar  to  the  trogons. 
het  er  o  pha'si  a  (-fa'zhT-d;  -zT-a),  n.  [NL. ;  hetero-  -f- 
-phasia.]  Med.  A  variety  of  aphasia  consisting  in  the 
frequent  or  habitual  misuse  of  terms. 
het'er-O-phe  my  (hSt'er-o-fe'mT  ;  hfit'er-fif'e-mT ;  277),  n. 
[hetero-  +  Gr.  <t>rjpri  voice,  speech,  fr.  <f)duai  to  speak.]  The 
unconscious  saying  or  writing  of  words  other  than  those 
intended.  R.  G.  White.  —  het'er-o-phe'mism  (-o-fe'- 
mlz’m ;  -5f'e-mTz’m),  n.  —  het'er-o-phe'mist,  n.  —  het'er- 
o-phe-mis'tic  (-mls'tTk),  a.  —  het  er-o-phe'mize,  v.  i. 
het'er-o-pho'ri-a  (o-fo'n-d ;  201),  n.  [NL.  See  hetero-  ; 
-phorous.]  Med.  Insufficient  actiou  of  one  or  more  of  the 
muscles  of  the  eye,  producing  failure  of  accommodation. 
—  het  er  o-phor'ic  (-ffir'Tk),  a. 
het'er-o-phyl'lous  (-fTl'fts),  a.  [hetero-  -}-  -phyllous.] 
1.  Bot.  Bearing  foliage  leaves  of  more  than  one  form  on 
the  same  plant  or  stem,  as  many  eucalypts,  pondweeds 
( Potamogeton ),  certain  crowfoots  {Ranunculus),  etc. 

2-  Paleon.  Having  two  or  more  forms  of  foliation  of  the 
septal  margins  ;  — said  of  certain  ammonites. 
het'er-O-phyHy  (h8t'er-o-fTl/T),  n.  Quality  or  state  of 
being  heterophyllous. 

het'er-o-pla'si  a  (-pla'zhT-d;  -zT-ri),w.  [NL. ;  hetero-  -f- 
-plasia.]  a  Biol.  The  development  of  a  tissue  from  tissue 
of  a  different  kind,  b  Med.  The  formation  of  abnormal 
tissue  or  of  normal  tissue  in  an  abnormal  locality, 
het'er-o-plas'tic  (-plSs'tTk),  a.  [hetero-  -f  -plastic.]  a  Of 
or  pert,  to  heteroplasm  or  heteroplasty,  b  Heterologous, 
het'er-o  plas  ty  (hSt'er-o -piss' tY),  n.  [hetero-  +  -plasty.] 
a  Biol.  Heteroplasia.  b  Surg.  Surgical  grafting  by  in¬ 
serting  parts  of  tissues  taken  from  another  individual. 
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Het'er-op'o-da  (hSt/er-5p'6-dd),  n.  pi.  [NL.  ;  hetero-  -|- 
-poda.]  Zool.  An  order  or  other  category  of  streptoneu- 
rous  gastropods  which  are  pelagic  in  habits  and  are  struc¬ 
turally  modified  for  this  mode  of  life.  They  swim  at  the 
surface  with  the  ventral 

side  up,  and  the  foot,  or  a  * 

a  part  of  it.  forms  a  me-  c-j 
dian  fin.  The  body  and 
the  shell  (when 
present)  are 

transparent.  •“.•o- 

There  are  but 
few  genera,  of 
w  h  i  c  h  Ptero- 
trachxa ,  Cari- 
naria,  and  Aflan/a  are 
the  best-known.  —  het'- 
er-o  pod  (ligt'er-o-pod  ), 
a.  &  n.—  het  er  op'o- 
dous  (-5p'o-d/2s),  a. 
het  er-o-pro'te  ose  (hgt'er-o-pro'te-os),  n.  [hetero-  -f- 
proteose.]  Physiol.  Chem.  One  of  a  class  of  primary  cleav¬ 
age  products  formed  esp.  in  the  digestion  of  proteids  with 
gastric  juice.  See  proteose.  Heter opioteo ses  are  readily 
soluble  in  salt  solution,  somewhat  soluble  in  hot  water, 
but  insoluble  in  cold  water.  The  members  are  called 
heVer-o-al'bu  mose,  het'er-o-glob'u-lose,  het  er  o-ca'se-ose,  etc., 
according  to  the  kind  of  proteid  from  which  they  are 
derived. 

het  er-o-psy'cho-log'l-cal  (-si'ko-ISj'T-kai),  a.  [hetero- + 
psychological.]  Pertaining  to  mental  facts  or  categories 
other  than  those  of  conscience  ;  —  used  in  the  phrase  het- 
eropsychological  ethics  by  James  Martineau  to  distinguish 
ethical  theories  based  on  such  categories  from  idiopsycho- 
logical  ethics ,  or  such  as  are  based  upon  conscience. 

Hei  er-op'ter-a  (hSt'er-bp'ter-a),  n.pl.  [NL. ;  hetero-  -}-  Gr. 
nT€pbv  a  wing.]  Zool.  One  of  the  two  chief  suborders  of 
the  Hemiptera.  It  contains  those  insects  to  which  the  term 
bug  is  most  properly  applied,  the  bedbug,  squash  bug,  and 
chinch  bug  being  familiar  examples.  They  are  generally 
of  more  or  less  flattened  form  with  a  proboscis  adapted 
for  piercing  and  sucking.  The  wings  (which  are  present 
in  the  .adult  of  most  forms)  have  a  characteristic  structure, 
and  usually  serve  to  distinguish  readily  the  members  of 
the  group.  The  anterior  pair  have  the  basal  part  thickened 
and  coriaceous,  and  the  distal  part  membranous ;  the  pps- 
terior  pair  are  wholly  membranous.  Many  of  the  species 
have  strong  and  characteristic  odors.  The  group  is  a  very 
large  and  varied  one.  Some  are  carnivorous  ;  but  most  of 
them  live  on  the  juices  of  plants,  and  do  great  damage  to 
crops  and  fruits.  —  het  er-op'ter-an  (-dn),  a.  &  n.  —  het'- 
er  op'ter  ous  (-ms),  a. 

het  er  OS'ci-an  (-dsh'T-an  ;  -bsh'fin),  n.  [Gr.  cTepoa^io?  ; 
eVepo?  other  -f-  triad  shadow  :  cf.  F.  heteroscien.]  One  who 
lives  north  (or  south)  of  the  tropics,  in  his  relation  to  one 
who  lives  south  (or  north)  of  the  tropics;  —  so  called  be¬ 
cause  at  noon  their  shadows  fall  in  opposite  directions  (the 
one  northward,  the  other  southward). 

Het  er-o-so'ma-ta (hgt'er-o-so'mri-td),  n.pl.  [NL.;  hetero- 
-f-  Gr.  <rd>/ua,  <7u>p.aTos,  body.]  Zool.  A  group  of  fishes 
consisting  of  the  flatfishes  (see  flatfish)  ;  —  so  named 
from  their  unsymmetrical  form.  —  het  er  0  som'a  tous 
(-s5m'd-tfts;  -so'ma-tds),  a. 

heter-os'po-rous  (-bs'po-rds;  -6-spo'rws),  a.  [hetero-  -+* 
-sporous.]  Bot.  a  Bearing  asexual  spores  of  more  than 
one  kind,  b  Specif.  :  Producing  microspores  and  mega- 
spores,  as  pteridophytes  of  the  division  Heterosporeso  and 
all  spermatophytes  or  seed  plants ;  —  opposed  to  homospo- 
rous.  — het  er-os'po-ry  (h8t'er-5s'po-rT),  n. 
het  er-o-stat'ic  (-o-stat'Tk),  a.  [hetero-  -j-  static.]  Elec. 
Designating  or  pertaining  to  a  method  of  electrostatic 
measurement  in  which  one  potential  is  measured  by  means 
of  a  different  potential. 

het  er-O-stroph'ic  (-strbf'Yk),  a.  1.  Anc.  Pros.  Consist¬ 
ing  of  strophes  differing  in  metrical  form. 

2.  Zool.  Relating  to,  or  marked  by,  heterostrophy. 
het'er-os'tro-phy  (-<5s'tro-fT),  n.  [hetero-  -f  Gr.  arpo^  a 
turning.]  Zool.  State  of  being  coiled  in  a  direction  opposite 
to  the  usual  one.  — heUer  os'tro  phous  (-bs'tro-f&s),  a. 
het'er-o-styled7  (hgt'er-6-stild'),  a.  [hetero-  -f-  style  + 
-ed.]  Bot.  Having  styles  of  two  or  more  distinct  forms  or 
of  different  lengths ;  heterogonous. 

het  er-O-tac'tlc  (  tSk'tTk),  a.  Characterized  by,  or  exhib¬ 
iting,  heterotaxis  ;  specif.,  Bot.,  having  more  than  one  sys¬ 
tem  or  type  in  the  same  inflorescence, 
het  er-o-tas'is  (  tak'sTs),  n.  Also  het  er-o-tax'i-a  (  tSk'- 
sT-d).  [NL. ;  hetero-  -j-  Gr.  ra£i5  an  arrangement.]  Abnor¬ 
mal  arrangement,  as  of  organs  or  parts  of  the  body,  geo¬ 
logical  strata,  etc.  —  het'er-o-tax'ic  (-slk),  a. 
het  er-O-tel'iC  (-tgl'Tk),  a.  [hetero-  -f-  telic.]  Existing  for 
the  sake  of  another  ;  having  an  extraneous  end  or  purpose  ; 
—  contrasted  with  autotelic. 

Het'er-Ot'O-ma  (h8t'er-5t'6-md),  n.  [NL.  See  hetero-; 
-tomy.]  Bot.  A  small  genus  of  Mexican  campanulaceous 
herbs  having  racemose  purple  flowers  with  a  bilabiate 
calyx  and  tubular  corolla  bearing  a  basal  spur.  H.  lobe- 
lioides  is  the  bird  plant. 


Het'er-og'y-na  MSj'T-nd),  n.  pi. 
(NL.]  Zool.  =  Formicoidea. 
net  er-og'y-nal  i-ndl),  a.  Zool. 
Heterogynous. 

het'er-o-in-fec'tion.  n.  [ hetero - 
*+-  in/ection. 1  Infection  from 
external  sources, 
het'er-o-in-oc  u-la'tion,  n.  [het¬ 
ero- inoculation.']  Inoculation 
from  one  organism  to  another. 
—  het'or-o-in-oc'u-la-ble.  a. 
het  er-ol'o-bous  (hf  t'Pr-81'u- 

biZs  ;  -0-15' bus),  a.  Having  un¬ 
equal  lobes. 

het'er-ol'o- -gal,  a.  Math.  Not 
correspondent.  Obs. 
het'er-o-ly'sin,  n.  [hetero-  + 
lysin.]  See  hemolysin. 
het'er-ol'v-sis  (het'fr-51'T-sYs), 
n.  [NL. ;  hetero-  -f  lysis.]  Phys¬ 
iol.  Chem.  The  destructive  ac¬ 
tion  of  a  heterolvsin.  —  het  er-o- 
lyt'ic  C-r.-lYt'Yk),  a. 
heVer-om'al-lous  ( -3m'd-l  «s),  a. 
[hetero- +  Gr.  /xaAAoq  a  lock  of 
wool.]  Bot.  Spreading  or  turn¬ 
ing  in  different  directions ;  —  ap¬ 
plied  to  leaves  of  certain  mosses, 
and  opposed  to  homomallous. 
heVer-o-mas'ti-gate  (hgt'er-8- 
m&s'tY-gat),  a.  [hetero-  -f  Gr. 
pdari^  whip.]  Zool.  Having 


two  diversiform  flagella,  as  in 
most  of  the  Dinoflagellata. 

Het  er-o-me'les  (,-m  e'l  e  z),  n. 
[NL.  ;  hetero-  +  Gr.  jurjAov  ap¬ 
ple.]  Bot.  The  monotypic  genus 
of  inalaceous  shrubs  constituted 
bv  //•  arbuti  folia,  the  toyon. 
riet  er-o-me/rl  (-me'rY),  n.  pi. 
[NL.  ;  hetero-  +  Gr.  Hypos 
thigh.]  Zool.  A  group  of  cl  am  a- 
torial  birds  having  the  femoral 
the  chief  artery  of  the  leg.  It 
consists  of  the  families  Cotin- 
gidie  and  Pipridte. 
het'er-o-me-tab'o  loua  (-m  6- 
tab'A-lus),  a.  Hetero  metabolic. 
Het  er-o-mor'pha  (-mdr'fd),  n. 
pi.  [NL.  ;  hetero-  +  Gr.  y.op4>V 
form.]  =  HOLOKETA  SOLA. 
Het/er-o-mor'phae  (-te),  n.  pi. 
[NL.]  Zool.  =  Opisthocom i. 
net'er-o-mor'phite  (-fit),  n.  [See 
HETKROMORi’HlC.]  Min.  A  sul¬ 
phide  of  lead  and  antimony, 
usually  regarded  as  a  variety  of 
iamesonite. 

het'er-o-mor^phy  (h  6  t'S  r-5- 
mOr'ft).  n.  Ileteromorphism. 
Het  er-o-my-a'ri-a  (-mT-a'rY-d). 
n.  pi.  [NL.  ;  hetero-  +  Gr.  /jlvs 
a  muscle.]  Zool.  A  division  of 
bivalve  mollusks  in  which  the 


anterior  adductor  muscle  is  very 
small.  The  ordinary  mussels 
( My  tilidae )  are  examples. ^ —het  - 
er  o-my-a'ri-an  (-<7n),  a. 
het  er-o-ne' re-id  (-ne'r?-Yd),  a. 
Zobl.  Pert,  to,  or  of  the  charac¬ 
ter  of,  a  heteronereis.  —  n.  A 
heteronereis. 

heVer-o-nym'ic  (-nYm'Yk),  a. 
Of  different  name.  Rare. 
het  er-on'y-mous-ly,  adv.  of 
heteronymous.  See  -ly. 
het  er-o-ou'si-a  (h^t'fr-o-oo'sY- 
a  ;  -ou'sY-d),  n.  Heteroousian 
doctrine. 

het  er-o-ou'si-aat  (-ttst),  n.  A 
heteroousian. 

het  er-o-ou'8i-oua  (-us),  a.  Het¬ 
eroousian. 

het  er-0-pet'al-0U8,  a.  [hetero- 
4-  petal  ous.  1  Bot.  Having  dis¬ 
similar  petals. 

Het  er-oph'a-gi  ( hSt'gr-Sf'd-jY), 
n.  vl.  [NL.  ;  hetero-  -f  Gr.  4>a- 
■yeiv  to  eat.]  Zobl.  The  altrices. 
het  er-oph'a-gousC-gus),  a.  [het¬ 
ero-  -f-  -phaqous.  1  a  Zobl.  Al- 
tricial.  b  Bot.  lietercecious. 
het  er-o-pho'ni-a  (hSt'Sr-fi-fS'- 
nY-d),  het  er-oph'o-ny  (-5f'5- 
nY),  n.  [NL.  heterophonia.  See 
HETERO- ;  -phony.]  Med.  An 


abnormal  state  of  the  voice, 
het  er-oph-thal'ml-a  (-5f-th&l'- 
mY-d ),  h  e  t  e  r-o  p  h-t  h  a  I'm  u  s 
(  m  u  s),  het  er  oph-thal'mos 

(-m5s),  n.  [NL.  ;  hetero-  4  Gr. 
b<b0aAfji6<;  eye.]  Difference  of 
the  two  eyes  in  color,  size,  aper¬ 
ture  of  the  lids,  or  the  like, 
het'er-o-phy-ad 'ic  ( -5-fI-ttd '  I k ), 
a.  [hetero-  +  Gr.  - a6o< r, 

shoot.]  Bot.  Producing  sepa¬ 
rate  vegetative  and  reproductive 
shoots,  as  some  species  of  Equi¬ 
ne  turn  ;  —  opp.  to  nomophyadic. 
het'er-o-pla8m  (hrt'f  r-u- 
pl&z’m),  n.  [hetero-  4-  -plasm.] 
Tissue  formed  where  it  does  not 
normally  occur, 
het  er-o-po'Iar.  a.  [hetero-  4- 
polar.]  Of,  pert,  to,  or  having, 
unlike  poles. 

het  er-op'ter  (h?t/5r-5p't?r),  n. 
One  of  tne  Hcteroptera.  Rare. 
het  er-op'tiC8  (-tYks),  n.  [hetero- 
4-  optics.  1  False  optics, 
het  er-o-rhl'zal  (-o-rT'zdl),  a. 
[hetero-  4  rhizo-  +  -aZ.]  Bot. 
Having  roots  apparently  pro¬ 
ceeding  from  no  determinate 
points,  as  many  cryptogams  Obs. 
het  er-o'sis  (-6'sYs),  n.  [NL., 
fr.  Gr.  erepwtrt?  alteration. 


erepo?  other.]  Rhet.  Use  of  one 
grammatical  form  for  another. 
Het  er-o-so'ma-ti  (-5-s5'md-tY), 
or  -Bo'mi  (-bo'iiiY),  n.  j>l.  [NL.] 
Zobl.  Iieterosomata.—  het'er-o- 
some/  (  hft'er-o-sSm'),  n.  —  het  - 
er-o-8o'mou8  (-so'mus),  a. 
het'er-o-80-ter'ic  (-s5-t£r'Yk),  a. 
[hetero-  4-  Gr.  (Tuirqoia  salva¬ 
tion.]  Relating  to  salvation  by 
another.  <>rf.E.D. 

Het  er-o-8po're -®  (-sp5'r?-e),  n. 
pi.  [NL.]  Bot.  A  primary  di¬ 
vision  of  the  Pteridophyta  em¬ 
ployed  by  some  authors,' includ¬ 
ing  the  Lycopodiaceae  and 
Equisetacea?,  which  produce 
two  kinds  of  asexual  spores, 
het  er-o-8por'ic  (-spOr'Yk),  a. 
[hetero-  +  spore.]  Bot.  Heter- 
osporous. 

het'er-o-stem'o-nous,  a.  [hetevo- 
4  -stemonous.]  Bot.  Having  dis¬ 
similar  stamens.  Rare. 

Het  er-oa'tra-ca  (-5  s't  r  d-k  a), 
Het  er-08'tra-ci  (-si),  n.  pi. 
[NL.  :  hetero-  4-  Gr.  oarpaKOv 
6hell  of  a  testacean.l  Paleon. 
An  order  of  ostrac  op  bores  hav¬ 
ing  the  dermal  armor  in  three 
layers,  and  the  orbits  widely 
separated  and  lateral.  Pterasnis 


and  Drepanaspis  are  examples, 
het  er-o-sty'lism  (-5-stI'lYz’m), 
het'er-o-sty  ly  (het'er-S-stT'lY), 
n.  Bot.  Heterogony. 
het  er-o-sty'louB  (-lus),  a.  Bot 
Heterostyfed. 

het  er-o-ayl-lab'ic,  a.  [hetero- 
+  syllabic.]  Phon.  Having  one 
or  more  of  the  last  elements  ut¬ 
tered  with  a  fresh  expiration  of 
breath :  —  said  of  a  sound  group, 
het  er-o-tac' tous  (hSPer-o-tak'* 
tus).  a.  Heterotaxic. 
het'er-o-tax  y  (h6t'5r-5-tttk'sY), 
n  [hetero-  +  Gr.  Ta£i?  an  ar¬ 
rangement.]  Ileterotaxis. 

Het  er-o'tis  (-5'tYa),  [NL.  ; 
hetero-  -|-  Gr.  ov<i,  cord?,  ear.] 
Zobl.  A  genus  of  African  fresh¬ 
water  fishes  of  the  family  Osteo- 
glossida?,  having  a  peculiar  ac¬ 
cessory  breathing  organ  borne 
on  the  fourth  branenial  arch. 
The  young  bear  external  gills, 
het  er  o  toro'ic  (-5-t  5  m'Y  k), 
het  er-ot'o-mous  (-5t'5-mfis), 
a.  [hetero-  4-  Gr.  -ro/uo?  cut.] 
Bot.  Having  the  segments  of  the 
calyx  or  of  the  corolla  unequal 
or  dissimilar.  Rare. 
heVer-o-to'pi-a  (-to'pY-a).  Var. 
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het'er-Ot'O  pism  (hSt'er-8t'o-pTz’m)  )  n.  [ hetero ■  -f  Or. 
het  er  ot'o-py  (h6t'er-5t'S-pT)  )  totto?  place.]  Biol. 

Displacement;  difference  of  position;  esp.,  Med.,  devia¬ 
tion  from  the  natural  position,  as  of  an  organ  or  growth.  — 

heterotop'lc  (-o-tSp'Ik),  het'er-ot'o-pous  (-St'o-pfis),  a. 
Het'er  ot'ri-Cha  (-8t/rT-ka),  n.pl.  [NL.;  hetero-  -)-  Gr.  0pi'£, 
gen.  xpixos,  a  hair.]  Zool.  A  group  of  ciliate  Infusoria 
having  tine  cilia  all  over  the  body  and  a  circle  of  larger 
oues  around  the  anterior  end.  The  genus  Stentor  is  a 
familiar  example.  —  het'er-Ot'ri-CllOUS  i-kiis),  a. 
het  er-O-trophTc  (hgt'er-o-trSf'Tk),  a.  [See  hetero-; 
-trophy.]  Plant  Physiol.  Deriving  nourishment  from 
without ;  —  said  of  saprophytic  or  parasitic  plants  which 
are  unable  to  perform  photosynthesis.  Opposed  to  auto¬ 
trophic.  —  heter-ot'ro-phy  (-5t'ro-iI),  n. 
het  er  o-zy'gote  (-zl'got ;  -ztg'ot),  n.  \_hetero-  -f-  zygote.'] 
Biol.  A  Meudelian  hybrid  which  contains  one  or  more 
recessive  characters  and  which  is  therefore  unstable,  its 
progeny  not  being  all  true  to  type.  Cf.  homozygote  ;  see 
Mendel’s  law.  —  heter-o-zy'gous  (-zi'gua),  a. 
het'man  (hSt'man),  n.  ;pl.  -mans  (-mSnz).  [Pol.  hetman, 
prob.  fr.  G .  hauptmann.  Cf.  ataman.]  A  Cossack  headman. 
The  title  of  chief  hetman  is  now  held  by  the  heir  to  the  throne 
of  Russia.  —  het'man  ate  (-at),  n.  —  het'man  ship,  n. 
Heu'cher-a  (hu'ker-a),  n.  [NL. ;  after  Johann  Heinrich 
Heucher ,  German  botanist.]  But.  A  genus  of  North 
American  saxifragaceous  herbs  having  small  panicled 
flowers  with  entire  petals  and  basal  cordate  or  orbicular 
leaves.  Several  are  ornamental.  Also  [l.  c.],  a  plant  of  this 
genus.  See  alumroot. 

heu'land-ite  (hu'lan-dit),  n.  [After  H.  Heuland,  Eng¬ 
lish  mineralogist.]  Min.  A  mineral  of  the  zeolite  family, 
often  occurring  in  amygdaloid  as  foliated  masses,  and  also 
as  monocliuic  crystals  with  pearly  luster  on  the  cleavage 
face.  It  is  a  hydrous  silicate  of  calcium  and  aluminium, 
H,CaAl2(Si0:,)B-3H,0. 

heu  ris'tic  (hu-ris'tlk),  a.  [Gr.  evpttrice ip  to  discover.] 
Serving  to  discover  or  find  out;  —  applied  specif.  :  a  In 
the  philosophy  of  Kant,  to  ideas  of  God,  freedom,  and 
immortality  as  not  being  demonstrable  by  things  and  events 
in  time  and  space,  but  helping  in  their  interpretation,  b 
In  pedagogy,  to  methods  of  investigation  or  teaching  which 
lead  the  pupil  to  discover  truths  for  himself. 

He'  ve-a  (he've-ri),  n.  [NL.]  Bot.  A  small  genus  of  South 
American  euphorbiaceous  trees  having  trifoliolate  leaves, 
small  panicled  apetalous  flowers  with  monadelphous  sta¬ 
mens,  and  a  capsular  fruit.  The  species,  esp.  H.  brasiliensis , 
yield  Pard  rubber  (which  see). 

hew  ( hu),  v.  t. ;  pret.  hewed  (hud) ;  p.  p.  hewed  or  hewn 
(hun) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  hew'ing.  [AS.  heawan  ;  akin  to 
D.  houwen,  OHG  houwan,  Gr.  hauen ,  Icel.  hdggva ,  Sw. 
hugga ,  Dan.  hugge ,  Lith.  kova  battle,  Russ.  kovaV  to  ham¬ 
mer,  forge.  Cf.  hay  cut  grass,  hoe.]  1.  To  cut  by  blows 
with  an  ax  or  other  sharp  instrument ;  to  chop  ;  hack  ;  — 
often  with  down ,  off,  away ,  etc. 

Hew  them  to  pieces  ;  hack  their  bones  asunder.  Shak. 

2.  To  fell,  as  trees,  by  cutting;  to  hew  down. 

3.  To  make,  form,  or  shape  by  blows  with  a  sharp  instru¬ 
ment  ;  to  cut ; —  often  with  out ;  as,  to  hew  out  a  sepulcher. 

Rather  polishing  old  works  than  hewing  out  new.  Pope. 

4.  To  strike  (a  leg  or  legs),  as  in  interfering.  Obs. 

Syn.  —  See  cut. 

hew.  v.  i.  To  make  cutting  blows,  as  with  an  ax. 
hewn  (hun),  p.  a.  1.  Felled,  cut,  or  shaped  as  with  an 
ax ;  roughly  squared  ;  as,  a  house  built  of  hewn  logs. 

2.  Of  stone,  roughly  dressed  as  w  ith  a  hammer, 
hex-  (hSks-),  hex'a-  (hSk'sd-).  [Gr.  «f  six,  e£a-  (in  corap.). 
See  six.]  A  prefix  denoting  six,  sixth  ;  as,  /icxatomic  ; 
specif.,  Chem.  (also  used  adjectively),  denoting  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  six  atoms  or  equivalents  of  that  signified  by  the 
term  to  which  it  is  prefixed  ;  as,  hexamtvaXe  ;  //ezahydro-. 
hex  a-bas'ic  (hSk'sd-bas'Tk),  a.  [ hexa -  -f-  basic."]  Chem. 
Having  six  hydrogen  atoms  capable  of  replacement  by 
basic  atoms  or  radicals  in  forming  salts  or  esters, 
hex  a  bi'ose  f-bi'os),  n.  [ hexa -  -j-  biose.]  Chem.  A  disac¬ 


heter-ot'ro-pal  (-Ot'rfi-pdl),  a. 
Bot.  Heterotropous. 
het'er-o-troph'  (h5t'<?r-£>-tr5f'), 
n.  Bot.  A  heterotrophic  plant, 
het'er-o-tro'phl-a  (-t  r  o'f  T-d), 
n.  [NL.)  Med.  Malnutrition. 
heter-o-tro'pi-a(-pY-d),  n.  [NL. 
See  hetero-;  -tropic.]  Med. 
Strabismus. 

het  er-o-trop'ic  (-tTbp')k),  a. 
[hetero-  +  -tropic.]  zEolotropic. 
neter-ot'ro-pous  (-Ot'ru-ptfs), 
a.  [Gr.  ereporpo7ro;  turning  an¬ 
other  way.]  Amphitropous. 
het  er-o-typ'ic,  het  er-o-typ'i- 
Cal.  ft.  [hetero-  +  typic,  typical.] 
Biol.  Designating  mitotic  divi¬ 
sion  in  which  the  daughter 
chromosomes  remain  united  by 
their  ends  to  form  rings. 

Het  er  ou'si-a  (hSt'Sr-oo'sY-d  ; 
-ou'-wn.  Het  er-ou'si-an,  etc. 
Vars.  of  Heteroousia,  etc. 
het  er-o-xan' thine  (h  5  t'P  r-fi- 
z&n'thYn  ;  -then),  n.  Also -thin. 
[ hetero-  4  xanthine.]  Chew.  A 
methyl  derivative  of  xanthine, 
CflH602N4,  occasional  in  the 
urine. 

het'er-ox'e-nouB  (hSt'er-Sk 'st¬ 
ilus),  n.  [hetero-  -f  Gr.  £evo<; 
guest.]  Biol.  Infesting  more 
than  one  kind  of  host,  as  certain 

arasites. 

et'er-o-ze-te'sis  (-O-zf-te'sYs), 
n.  [NL.  ;  hetero-  -f  Gr. 

<ns  inquiry,  fr.  to  in¬ 

quire,  ask.]  Logic.  =  IONO- 
RATlO  ELENCH  i.  Rare. 

heUer-o  zy-go'sis  (-zT-gd'sYs),  n. 
[NL.]  Biol.  The  condition  of 
being  a  heterozygote. 
heteveste.  4  hrtkfeste. 
heth  {dial.  5th).  Obs.  or  dial. 
Eng.  var.  of  heath. 

Heth  ( h?th).  Bib. 

Heth'a-lon  (-d-18n).  D.  Bib. 
hethe,  v.  i.  [Cf.  Icel.  hte&a.] 
To  mock  ;  scorn.  Ohs. 
hethely,  adv.  [Cf.  Icel.  hte&ili- 
ga  mockingly,  hsetfiligr  ludi¬ 
crous.]  Scornfully ;  contemptu¬ 
ously.  Ohs.  —  a.  That  excites 
contempt  or  derision.  Obs. 


hethen  4  heathen. 
hethen.  adv.  [Of  Scand.  origin  ; 
cf.  Icel.  he$an,  Sw.  hddan,  Dan. 
he  den.]  Hence.  Ohs. 
hethensith.  n.  [ hethen ,  adv.  4 
AS.  sip  a  going,  journey.]  De¬ 
parture  ;  death.  Obs. 
hethenward,  adv.  [hethen  4- 
-ward.]  Hence ;  away.  Obs. 
heth'er.  4  hither 
heth'er.  Obs.  or  Scot  and  dial. 
Eng.  var.  or  ref.  sp.  of  h bather. 
hething,  n.  [Icel.  hashing.] 
Contempt:  scorn;  mockery. 
Ohs.  —  hethingful,  a.  Obs. 
hethir.  4  hither. 

Heth'lon  (heth'ISn).  Bib. 
hethnical,  «.  Ethnical.  Obs. 
hethnike.  4  ethnic. 
hethun.  4  hethen. 
hetire.  4  iieter. 
hette.  Obs.  pret.  of  HIOHT. 
hette.  Obs.  pret.  A p.  p.  of  heat. 
het'ter,  a.  [Cf.  OLG.  heter  a 
hater,  /letter  hating,  irritating.] 
Severe  ;  fierce  ;  eager  ;  bitter. 
—  het'ter-ly,  het'tur-ly,  adv. 
Both  Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 

||  heu  (  hu),  interj.  [L.]  Alas  ! 
heu.  4  hew,  hue. 
he'u-au/  ( ha'0b-ou/).  =  heiau. 
heuch.  hooch  (  hooK),  inter).  An 
Exclamation  as  of  joy.  Scot. 
heu  gase'.  A  cry  used  as  view - 
halloo  in  hunting  otters.  Eng. 
heugh  (liQ  ;  hfiK),  interj.  An  ex¬ 
clamation  of  surpriseor  the  like, 
heugh,  heuch  (nfiK),  n.  [Cf. 
HOGH.]  Obs.  or  Scot,  tf  Dial. 
Eng.  a  Crag  ;  cliff  ;  glen  with 
overhanging  sides,  b  Shaft  in 
a  coalpit ;  hollow  in  a  quarry, 
heuk  (link).  Scot.  &  dial.  Eng. 
var.  of  hook. 

heuk.*[*  HEUGH,  HITKE.  [HOOI*.  I 
heup  (imp).  Dial.  Eng.  var.  oi  l 
||  heu  pi'e-tas  !  heu  pris'ca 
fi'des  !  [ L.)  Alas,  piety  !  alas, 

the  ancient  faith  !  Vergil 
(yEneid,  VI.  878).  [n.  Eureka.  I 
heu-re'ka  (hfl-re'kd),  interj.  $*| 
heu-ret'ic  (hfi-rSt'Ik),  n.  [From 
Gr.  evp€TLKO<;  inventive.]  The 
logic  of  discovery.  Rare. 
heu  ria'tlc,  n.  Heuretic.  Rare. 


charide  yielding  hexoses  on  liydration.  All  the  common 
disaccharides  belong  to  this  class. 

hex'a-canth  (hgk'sd-kanth),  hex  a  can'thous  (-kXn'thfis), 
a.  [Aw-  Gr.  aicavOa  thorn.]  Zoo/.  Having  six  hooks  ; 
specif.,  designating  the  early  embryos  of  tapew'orms. 
hex'a  chord  (-k6rd),  7i.  [hexa-  -f-  Gr.  \op8rj  string,  chord  : 
cf.  F.  hexacorde.]  1.  Greek  Music,  a  A  diatonic  series 
of  six  tones,  b  A  major  sixth. 

2.  Medieval  Music.  A  diatonic  series  of  six  tones  with 


their  intervals  of  steps  (-)  and  half  steps  («)  as  follows : 

J _ J _ J  ^  J _ J _ J  ;  —  said  to  have  been  introduced  by 

Guido  d’  Arezzo  (11th  century)  as  an  advance  on  the  tetra- 
chord,  the  ancient  unit  of  analysis.  Seven  hexachords, 
beginning  successively  on  G,  C,  and  F,  comprised  all  the 
recognized  tones,  in  each  hexachord  named  ut,  re,  mi, 
etc.,  according  to  their  position.  (See  gamut  and  solmiza- 
tion.)  The  hexachord  was  supplanted  in  the  18th  century 
by  the  octave  and  the  modern  system  of  key  relationship. 
3.  A  six-stringed  musical  instrument, 
hex'ac'id  (h6ks/fis'td),  a.  [hex-  -j-  acid.]  Chem.  Capable 
of  combining  with  six  molecules  of  a  monobasic  acid  to 
form  a  salt  or  ester  ;  —  said  of  bases  and  alcohols. 

Hex  a-co-ral'la  (hSk'sd-kfc-rXl'd),  Hex  a-co-ral'll  a  (-T-d), 
n.  pi.  [NL.  ;  hexa-  -f-  Gr.  xopdAAiov  coral.]  Zool.  A  sub¬ 
class  of  Actinozoa  having  a  hexamerous  arrangement  of  the 
tentacles  (which  are  usually  simple),  or  septa,  or  both,  as 
most  of  the  recent  corals  and  sea  anemones.  It  is  not 
adopted  in  some  recent  classifications.  —  hex  a-CO-ral'lan 
(-dn),  hex'a-cor'al-line  (-kbr'dl-in ;  -Tn ;  183),  a.  &  n. 
hex'ad  (hek'sSd),  n.  [L.  liexas ,  hexadis ,  the  number  six, 
Gr.  <=£ds,  4£d 6o?,  fr.  e£  six.]  1.  A  group  or  series  of  six. 
2.  Chem.  A  hexad  atom  or  element, 
hex'ad,  a.  Chem.  Having  a  valence  or  combining  power 


of  six.  See  valence. 

hex^-dec'ane  (hSk'sd-dSk'an),  n.  [hexa-  -(-  decane.] 
Chem.  A  hydrocarbon,  Cir>H;U,  of  the  paraffin  series,  esp. 
the  one  having  normal  structure,  which  is  a  white  semi¬ 
solid  occurring  in  petroleum,  melting  at  about  18°  C. 
hex  ad'lc  (hSk-sSd'Tk),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  hexad. 
hex  a-em'er  on  (hSk'sd-8in'er-5n),  hex  a-hem'er  on 
(-hSm'er-5n),  n.  [L.  hexaemeron ,  fr.  Gr.  «£  six  +  rjpepa 
day  ;  cf.  Gr.  e^arpiepo^.]  The  six  days  of  the  Creation,  or 
a  history  of  the  six  days’  work  of  creation,  as  contained  in 
the  first  chapter  of  Genesis ;  also,  a  treatise  on  it.  —  hex  a- 
em'er-ic,  hex  a-hem'er-lc  (-Tk),  a. 
hex'a-gon  (h8k'sa-g5n),  n.  [L.  hexagonum , 

Gr.  e£dycut/o<»  six-cornered  ;  e£  (akin  to  E. 
six)  -f-  yuivia  angle.]  Geom.  A  (plane)  poly¬ 
gon  of  six  angles  and  therefore  six  sides, 
hex-ag'o-nal  (hgk-s5g'6-ndl),  a.  a  Hay¬ 
ing  six  angles  and  six  sides  ;  six-sided  ;  di¬ 
vided  into  hexagons  b  Having  a  hexagon 
as  section  or  base,  c  Cryst.  Designating,  Regular  Ilexa- 
or  belonging  to,  a  crystal  system  in  which  ^ou' 
six-sided  forms  occur.  See  crystallization.  —  hexagonal 
number,  any  one  of  the  figurate  numbers,  1,  15,  28,  .  .  . 

formed  from  the  arithmetical  progression  1, 5,  9, 13,  .  .  .  and 
representable  by  dots  arranged  hexagonnlly.  See  figurate. 
hex'a- gram  (hSk'sd-grSm),  n.  [hexa-  -j-  -gram.]  1.  A  fig¬ 
ure  formed  by  completing  externally  an 
equilateral  triangle  on  each  side  of  a  reg¬ 
ular  hexagon  ;  the  Pythagorean  symbol. 

2.  Geom.  The  figure  formed  by  any  six 
intersecting  lines.  Pascal’s  (mystic)  hexa¬ 
gram  is  a  hexagram  inscribed  in  a  conic  ; 

Brianchon’s  hexagram  is  the  correlated 
hexagram  circumscribed  about  a  conic. 

3.  In  Chinese  literature,  one  of  the  sixty- 

four  figures  formed  of  six  parallel  lines  j.  ^ 

(continuous  or  broken),  forming  the  basis  exogram, 

of  the  Yi  Ching,  or  **  Book  of  Changes.”  See  Five  Classics. 
Hex  a  gyn'i  a  (-jTn'T-d),  n.  pi.  [NL.  ;  hexa-  -f  Gr.  yvvy  a 
woman,  female.]  Bot.  A  disused  Liunaean  order  of  plants 
including  those  having  flowers  with  six  pistils.  —  hex'a- 
gyn'i-an  (h8k'8d-jTn'i-dn),G.— hex'a-gyn(h5k'sd-jln),n. 


heurt.  heurte.  Vars.  of  hurt,  a 
roundel.  [tlebekry.  I 

heur'tle-ber  ry.  Var.  of  hur-| 
heu'vel  (hQ'v^l),  n.  [D.]  A 
nill.  South  Africa. 

hev.  Dial.  var.  of  have. 
hevaly.  +  heavily. 

heve.  +  hive.  [heave.  I 

heve.  Obs.  or  dial.  Eng.  var.  of  I 
heved.  Obs.  pret.  &  p.  p.  ot 
H  EA VB. 

heved.  +  head. 
hevede.  +  had. 
hevedi.  +  heady. 
hevedlynge.  _*h  headlong. 
he've-ene (he'v?-en), w.  [From 
IIf.ve a.]  Chem.  A  hydrocarbon 
oil  obtained  in  dry  distillation  of 
caoutchouc  and  gutta-percha, 
hevely.  +  heavily. 
heven.  even,  haven,  heave. 
hev'en.  Obs.  var.  or  ref.  sp.  of 
HEAVEN. 

heven.  r.  t.  3r  i.  [Cf.  Icel.  hefna, 
Dan.  hevne.]  To  take  vengeance; 
to  revenge.  Obs. 
heven,  v.  t.  [AS.  hafenian  to 
hold,  grasp.  See  heave.]  To 
raise  ;  exalt.  Obs. 
hevenes.  4  heaviness. 
hever.  +  ever. 
hever  grass.  [Cf.  F.  ivraie 
darnel.]  The  wild  oat. 
hevi.  t  heavy.  [apple. I 

he'vi  (ha've),  n.  The  Otaheite| 
hevid.  +  head. 

Hev'i-la  (hfv'Y-ld).  D.  Bib. 
Hev'i-lath  (-lath).  D.  Bib. 
hevin.  +  heaven.  [deer.  I 

hevior.  Var.  of  havier, gelded 
hevy.  Obs.  var.  or  ref.  sp.  of 

heavy.  [hue.  I 

hew  (hu).  Obs.  or  Scot.  var.  of  | 

hew.  Obs.  or  Scot.  Sc  dial.  Eng. 
var.  of  HEUGH. 

hew,  n.  A  hewing  ;  swinging 
stroke  :  wound.  Obs.  [-able.  I 
hew'a-ble  (hfi'o-bi),  a.  See| 
hewche.  +  heugh. 
hewe.  +  heave,  hove,  hue. 
hewe,  n.  [Cf.  hind  peasant.] 
Domestic  servant  ;  retainer.  Obs. 
hew'el  (hQ'el),  n.  [Cf.  hick- 
wall.]  =  HEW' hall. 
hewer.  +  ewer. 
hew'er,  n.  One  who  hews. 


hew'gag  (hn'gag),  n.  A  toy  of 
the  nature  of  a  knzoo,  common 
in  the  United  States  about  the 
middle  of  the  19th  century, 
hew'hall  (hQ'hfiP),  hew'holei 
n.  [Cf.  Hick  WALL.]  The  Eu¬ 
ropean  green  woodpecker, 
hewhow.  +  heigh  ho. 
hewin.  +  heaven. 

Hew'itt  lamp  (ha'Yt).  =  mer¬ 
cury-vapor  LAMP.  [IIOWLET.I 
hew'let  Dial.  Eng.  var.  of | 
hewmet.  +  helmet. 
hewmound.  *1*  helmet. 
hew'ster.  n.  A  hewer.  Obs. 
hew'ster,  n.  [See  hue.]  A  col¬ 
or  er.  Obs. 

hewt,  n.  [Prob.  fr.  AS.  hiewet 
hewing,  cutting.  Ox/.  E.  D.] 
A  grove  or  copse.  Obs. 
hewy.  *1*  heavy. 
hewyn.  +  even,  heaven. 

Hex  a-bib'ios  ( h5k/s«-b)b'18s), 
n.  [NL.  ;  hexa-  -f  Gr.  ^i/SAo? 
book.]  A  compilation  in  (!  books, 
with  80  titles,  of  Greco-Roman, 
or  Byzuntine,  law  published  in 
1345  by  Ilarnienopulos,  a  judge 
at  Thessalonica,  based  upon  the 
law  books  called  Prochiron,  Sy¬ 
nopsis  Basilicorum  major,  etc.  It 
was  famous  throughout  the  East, 
hex  a-cap'su-lar,  a.  [hexa-  -f 
capsular  j  Bot.  Having  six 
capsules.  Rare. 
hex'a-ce  (h5k'sd-s5),  n  [hex- 
-f  Gr.  cucr)  point.]  Geom.  The 
summit  of  a  polynedron  where 
six  faces  concur, 
hex-ach'ro-noua  (h  f  k-s  a  k'rn- 
nus),  a.  [Acjo-  -f  Gr.  xpovo? 
time.]  Pros.  Hexaseme. 
hex  a-col'ic  (-kfil'Yk),  a.  [Gr. 
e^a/cioAos  ;  six  4  *a>Aoi' 
member.]  Pros.  Composed  of  six 
cola.  See  colon.  [contane.I 
hex  a-con'tane.  Var.  of  hexe-| 
hex-ac'tl-nal  (hSk-stlk'tl-nrtl ; 
hek^ak-tT'ndl),  hex-ac'tine 
(h5k-sak'tln  ;  ^tYn),  a.  [hex-  4 
Gr.  a.KT i9,  a»cTcpo9,  ray.]  Zool. 
Six-raved. 

Hex  ac-ti-nel'li-da  (-tY-n?l'Y- 
do),  n.pl.  [NL.  ;  hex-  4-  a  dim. 


hex-ag'y-nous  (hSk-sSj'I-nits),  a.  Bot.  Pertaining  to  the 
order  Hexagynia  ;  having  six  pistils, 
hex  a  he'dral  (hSk/sd-he'drfil),  a.  In  the  form  of  a  hexa¬ 
hedron  ;  having  six  faces. 

hex  a-he'dron  (-drtfn),  n.  /  pi.  E.  -drons  (-drdnz),  L.  -dra 
(-drd).  [NL.;  hexa-  -f  Gr.  e6p a  seat,  base,  fr.  e£«o6ai  to 

sit.]  Geom.  A  polyhedron  of  six  faces, 
hex' a  hy 'drat  e  (-hi'drat),  n.  [hexa-  -f-  hydrate.]  Chem. 

A  compound  containing  six  molecules  of  water, 
hex  a  hy'dric  (-hi'drtk),  a.  [hexa-  -f-  hydric.]  Chem. 
Containing  six  hydroxyl  groups. 

hex'a  hy'dro  (-hi'dro-).  Chem.  Combining  form  denot¬ 
ing  addition  of  six  hydrogen  atoms  to  the  molecule ;  as  in 
hexahydro- benzene. 

hex  am'er  ous  (hSk-sSm'er-'fts),  a.  [hexa-  -{-  -merous.] 

1.  Bot.  Consisting  of  six  parts;  having  floral  whorls  com¬ 
posed  of  six  members;  —  usually  written  6-merous. 

2.  Zool.  Having  six  parts,  or  parts  in  multiples  of  six,  ar¬ 
ranged  radially; — said  esp.  of  Actinozoa  in  which  the 
tentacles  and  mesenteries  are  in  multiples  of  six. 

hex-am'e-ter  (-e-ter),  n.  [L.,  fr.  Gr.  e^aperpoi  of  six  me¬ 
ters ;  (sc.  <x Ti’xof)  hexameter  verse;  e£  six  -f-  perpov 
measure  :  cf.  F.  hexametre.  See  six ;  meter.]  Pros.  A 
verse  of  six  measures;  esp.,  the  six-foot  dactylic  verse  of 
Greek  and  Latin  epic  poetry,  of  which  the  first  four  feet 
may  be  either  dactyls  or  spondees,  the  fifth  is  regularly  a 
dactyl,  and  the  sixth  a  spondee  :  thus,  — 

Arma  vi  Irunique  ca  no  ||  Troh'se  qui  |  primus  ab  |  oris. 

The  different  time  value  of  the  dactyl  in  accentual  verse 
(see  foot)  gives  the  English  hexameter  a  different  move¬ 
ment.  Thus,  — 

Strongly  it  |  bears  us  a-] long  ||  on  |  swelling  and  |  limitless  |  bil¬ 
lows. 

Nothing  be-! fore  II  and  |  nothing  be-; hind  ||  but  the  I  sky  and 
the  |  6cean.  Coleridge 

hex-am'6  ter,  a.  a  Having  six  metrical  feet,  esp.  of  dactyls 
and  spondees,  b  Having  six  dipodies  ;  —  said  of  verse 
measured  by  dipodies,  as,  in  classic  usage,  of  verse  of 
iambs,  trochees,  and  anapaests. 

hex'a-meth'yl-ene  (hSk'sd-mSth'T-len),  n.  [hexa-  -|- 
methylene.]  Org.  Chem.  A  saturated  cyclic  hydrocarbon, 
C6H13,  regarded  as  consisting  of  a  ring  of  six  methylene 
groups  ;  —  called  also  cyclohexane ,  hexahydrobenzene,  and 
naphthene.  It  is  a  colorless  volatile  liquid  of  benzinelike 
odor.  It  is  found  in  petroleum,  esp.  that  from  the  Cau¬ 
casus,  in  coal  tar,  etc.,  and  is  made  artificially  by  reduc¬ 
tion  of  benzene  or  by  synthesis.  See  naphthene. 

Hex  an'chl-dS3  (hSk-saij'ki-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  orig.  Hexan- 
cus ;  prob.  so  called  from  the  contracted  gill  slits,  fr.  Gr. 
ef  six  -f-  ayxeu/  to  choke.]  Zool.  A  family  of  sharks  of 
the  group  Diplospondyli,  consisting  of  many  fossil  forms 
and  a  few  living  oues.  They  have  one  dorsal  fin,  and  the 
palatoquadrate  articulates  with  the  postorbital  part  of 
the  skull.  The  species  are  sometimes  grouped  in  one  genus, 
Notidanns,  or  divided  into  two,  Hexanchus,  with  six  pairs 
of  gill  clefts,  and  Heptranchias,  with  seven  pairs.  The 
best  knowrn  is  the  cow  shark  (which  see), 
hex'ane  (hSk'san),  n.  [Gr.  c£  six.]  Chem.  Any  of  five 
hydrocarbons,  Cf,Hu,  of  the  paraffin  series.  All  are  color¬ 
less,  volatile  liquids.  Normal  hexane  occurs  in  petroleum 
and  is  an  important  constituent  of  ligroin. 
hex  an'gu  lar  (hSks'Xq'gu-ldr),  a.  [hex-  -f-  angular.] 
Having  six  angles  or  corners.  —  hex'an'gu-lar-ly,  adv. 
hex'a-nl'trate  (hSk'sd-m'trat),^.  [hexa- nitrate.]  Chem. 
A  compound  containing  six  nitrate  groups  (NO;J)  in  the 
molecule  ;  as,  cellulose  hexanitrate ,  C,2Hh0,(N03)6. 
hex'a-pla  (h8k'sa-pla),  n.  Etyin.  pi.,  but  syntactically 
sing.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  c£a.7rAa,  fr.  e£a7rAoo9,  contr.  e£a- 
7tAous,  sixfold.]  An  edition  or  work  in  six  texts  or  ver¬ 
sions  in  parallel  columns  ;  specif,  [cap.],  the  edition  of  the 
Old  Testament  compiled  by  Origen,  in  the  3d  century,  con¬ 
sisting  of  the  Hebrew  text,  a  transliteration  in  Greek,  and 
the  Greek  versions  of  Aquila,  Symmachus,  the  Septuagint, 
Theodotion,  and  for  some  books,  esp.  the  poetical,  one,  two, 
or  three  more  versions.  Cf.  Heptapla,  Octapla,  Ennea- 
pla,  Tetrapla.  —  hex'a-plar  (-pldr),  a. 


of  Gr.  a#cri9,  ouctivos,  a  rav.] 
Zool.  An  order  of  sponges  hav¬ 
ing  six-rayed  siliceous  spicules 
It  includes  the  glass  sponges.  — 
hex  ac-ti  nel'lla(-Yd ),  hex'ac-ti 
nel'li-dan(-!-ddn),a.  flr  n.— hex'- 
ac-ti-nel'line  (-In  :  -in  ;  183),  a. 
hex'ac-tin'1-an  (-tTn'Y-dn),  a. 
Zool.  Having  the  tentacles  or 
mesenteries  in  multiples  of  six. 
hex  a  cyc-'llc  (h?k/s«-sIk'lTk  ; 
-sT'klYk),  a.  [hexa-  4-  cyclic.] 
Bot.  Having  hexamerous 
whorls  ;  —  applied  to  flowers, 
hex  a-dac'tyle  (-dftk'tll).  hex  - 
a-dac-tyl'ic  (-dftk-til')k  ).  hex  - 
a-dac'ty-lous  (-dak'tY-li/s),  a. 
[Gr.  e^aboLK TVA09  ;  six  4  5a- 
ktvAo9  finger.]  Having  six  fin¬ 
gers  or  toes.  —  hex  a  dac'ty-liBm 
(-lYz’m),  n. 

hex'ade.  Var.  of  HEX  ad,  n.,  1 
hex  a-dec'yl,?<.  [hexa-  +  deeyl.] 
Org.  Chem.  The  univalent  radi¬ 
cal,  CioHjia,  of  hexadecane. 
hex'a-e'dral  (hek^d-e'drdll). 
Vnr.  of  h  ex  ah  edra  l. 
hex'a-foil/,  n.  [hexa-  4  foil  a 
leaf.]  A  geometrical  figure  con¬ 
sisting  of  six  lobes, 
hex'a-glot  (h5k'sd-gl8t),  a. 
hexa-  4  Gr.  yA wrra  tongue.] 
laving  text  in  six  languages, 
hex-ag'o-nal,  n.  Math.  A  hex¬ 
agonal  number.  [agonal.  I 
hex-ag'o-nal-ly.  adv.  of  n  ex- | 
hex  a-go'nl-al.  hex  a-gon'i-cal, 
a.  Hexagonal  Obs. 
hex-ag'o-nous  (h8k-sfig'6-mls), 
a.  Hexagonal.  Rare.  [ Obs. j 
hex-ag'o  ny,  »-  A  hexagon. | 
Hex  a-gram'mi-dae  (hek'sd- 
grkm'i-de),  Hex'a-gram'mos 
(-5s).  [NL. ;  hexa-  -f  Gr.  ypdp- 
pa  line.]  See  greenling  &  — 
hex  a-gram'moid  (-oid),  a  S,-  n. 
hex  a-hem'er-on.  Var.  of  hex¬ 
aemeron. 

hex  a-hy'dride,  n  Also  -drid. 
hexa-  d-  hydride]  Chem.  A 
tydride  containing  six  atoms  of 
hydrogen  in  the  molecule, 
hex'a-hy'dro-ben'zene,  n. 
[hexa-  +  2d  hydro-  +  benzene.] 


Org.  Chew.  Hex  am  ethylene. 

hex  a^hy-drox  y-b  en'ze  n  e.  n. 
Chem.  A  grayish  crystalline 
substance.  (J,(C)H),;,  obtained 
by  reduction  of  triquinoyl. 
hex  a-ki8-oc/ta-he,dron  (hPkx- 
sd-kY&-5k''td-h5'drdn),  n.  [Gr. 
e£dic  19  six  times  4  octahedron.] 
Geom ■  A  hex  octahedron, 
hex  a-kis-  tet  r a-  h  e '  dron  ( -t5  t'rd- 
he'drdn),  n  [Gr.  e^aKt9  Bix 
times  4  t<  ti  ahedron.]  Cryst.  A 
hexatetrahedron. 
hex-am'er-al  (h?k-6fim'5r-dl), 
a.  Hexamerous. 
hex-am'e-ter  ly.  adv.  In  com¬ 
position  of  hexameters.  Obs. 
hex-am'e-tral  (hSk-sftm'C-trdl), 
hex  a-met'ric ( nSk'sd-mtt'rYk), 
hex  a-met'ri-cal  (-rY-kdl),  a. 
Hexameter. 

hex-am'e-trist  (h  5  k-e  &  m'f- 
trYst),  n.  One  who  writes  in 
hexameters. 

hex-am'e-trlze  (-trlz),  v.  i  \  t. 
To  write  hexameters,  or  to  tell 
in  hexameter.  Rare. 
hex  a  me  trog'ra-pher  (hek^d- 
mf-trCg'rd-lSr),?!.  [hexameter  -t- 
-grapher.]  A  hexametrist.  R. 
Hex-an'dri-a  (hSk-sfln'drl-d), 
n.pl.  [NL.  ;  hex-  +  Gr.  auijp, 
ai'6po9,  male.]  Bnt.  A  disused 
I^inn*an  class" of  plants  includ¬ 
ing  those  having  flowers  with 
six  stamens.— hex  an' der  (-d?r), 
n.  —  hex-an'dri-an  (-dn),  a. 
hex-an'dric  (-dr Ik),  hex-an'- 
droua  (-dn<s).  «•  Bot  Pertain¬ 
ing  to  the  Ilexandria;  having 
six  stamens. 

hex  a-ox/y-ben'zene,  n.  Hex- 
ahydroxy  benzene, 
hex  a-par'tite.  n.  [hexa-  -j-  par¬ 
tite.]  See  sex  partite. 
hex  a-pet'al  old,  hex  a-pet  al- 
oi'de  ous.  a.  [hexa-  4  vetaloid.] 
Bot.  Having  n  perianth  with  six 
petaloid  divisions, 
hex  a-pet'al  ous.  a.  [hexa-  + 
petalovs.]  Having  six  petals, 
hex  a-phyl'lous(  h5k/sd-fYl't(B), 
a.  [/)eJ-«-  4  -phyllous.]  Bot. 
Having  six  leaves, 
hex'a-pla' ri-an  (-p  1  a'r  Y -d  n  ; 


food,  foot ;  out,  oil ;  chair  ;  go  ;  sing,  iijk  ;  4ben,  thin ;  nature,  verdure  (250) ;  K  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144) ;  boN  ;  yet ;  zh  =  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Guide. 
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hex'a  pod  (Ii5k'sd-p5d),  a.  [Gr.  e£a7rov?,  e£an-66os,  six¬ 
footed  ;  e£  six  -f-  trows,  7ro5o9,  foot.]  Having  six  feet.  —  n. 
An  animal  having  six  feet ;  specif.,  one  of  the  Hexapoda. 
Hex  ap'O-da  (hSk-s5p'6-dd),  n.  pi.  [NL. ;  hexa -  -f-  -poda.] 
Zool.  A  class  of  arthropods  consisting  of  the  true  or  six- 
legged  insects;  — exactly  equiv.  to  Insecta  in  its  modern 
ana  narrower  sense  (excluding  myriapods  and  arachnids), 
hex'arch  (lifik'sark),  a.  [hex-  -f-  Gr.  dpyij  beginning,  ele¬ 
ment.]  Hot.  Having  six  radiating  vascular  strands;  — 
applied  to  roots,  as  those  of  the  onion, 
hex'a-seme  (hfik'sd-sem) )  a.  [Gr.  e^jLvrjpo*; ;  e£  six  -f- 
hex  a-se'mic  (-se'mlk)  )  <n7.ua  sign,  mark.]  Anc.  Pros. 
Having,  or  composed  of,  six  time  units,  or  morae;  also, 
consisting  of  feet  so  composed. 

hex'a-stich  (hSk'sd-stlk),  n.  Also  hex-as'ti-chon  (hSk- 
s5s'tT-k5n) ;  L.  pi.  -cha  (-kd).  [L.  hexastichus  of  six  rows, 

lines,  or  verses,  Gr.  tfdcmxc?;  eg  six  orthos  row,  line, 
verse.]  Pros.  A  poem  or  stanza  of  six  verses  or  lines, 
hex-as'ti-chous  (hgk-sSs'tT-kws),  a.  [See  hexastich.] 
Bot.  Six-ranked  ;  having  the  parts  in  six  vertical  rows.  — 
hex-as'ti-chy  (-kT),  n. 

hex'a-Stigm  ( lifik'sd-stTm),  n.  [hexa-  Gr.  ariy/ta  mark, 
point.]  Math.  The  figure  (consisting  of  lines  and  points) 
determined  by  six  points  ;  —  the  correlate  of  a  hexagram. 
hex'a-tet'ra-he'dron  (-tgt'rd-he'drdn),  n. ;  pi.  E.  -drons 
(-drdnz),  L.  -dra  (-dr d).  [hexa-  -f-  tetrahedron .]  Cryst.  A 
twenty-four-faced  form  of  the  tetrahedral  group  of  the  iso¬ 
metric  system.  Its  faces  correspond  to  those  of  the  alter¬ 
nate  octants  of  a  hexoctahedron. 

Hex'a- teuch  (hSk'sd-tuk),  n.  [hexa--\-  Gr.  reu^o?  a  tool, 
a  book.]  The  first  six  books  of  the  Old  Testament;  —  so 
called  in  analogy  to  the  Pentateuch,  with  which  it  com¬ 
bines  Joshua.  Adherents  of  the  higher  criticism  generally 
hold  the  Hexateuch  to  be  a  composite  whole  made  by 
combining  certain  more  or  less  independent  documents 
(the  three  chief  ones  being  the  Covenant  Code,  Dealer  anom¬ 
ic.  Code ,  and  Priestly  Code)  dealing  largely  with  the  same 
events,  but  composed  at  different  periods  or  under  differ¬ 
ent  conditions.  See  law.  —  Hex'a  teucll'al  (-tuk'dl),  a. 
hex'a-tom'lc  (-tbm'Ik),  a.  [hex-  -f-  atomic.']  Chem.  a 
Consisting  of  six  atoms;  having  six  atoms  in  the  molecule, 
b  Hexad.  c  Having  six  replaceable  atoms  or  radicals, 
hex  a-va'lent  (hfik'sd-va'ISnt ;  liek-siXv'd-lgnt),  a.  [hexa- 
-f-  L.  valens ,  - entis ,  p.  pr.  See  valence.]  Chem.  Having 
a  valence  of  six  ;  hexad. 

hex  e-con'tane  (hfik'se-kfin'tan),  n.  [Gr.  e$r)Kovra  sixty 
H — ane.]  Chem.  A  solid  hydrocarbon,  Cr,0H)22,  of  the 
paraffin  series,  obtained  by  fusing  myricyl  iodide  with  so¬ 
dium.  It  melts  at  102°  C. 

hex  ei'ko  sane  (hSks-I'ko-san),  n.  [hex-  -(-  eikosane.] 
Chem.  A  hydrocarbon,  C,()HM,  resembling  paraffin, 
hex'en-be  sen  (hfik's&i-ba'zeu),  n.  [G.,  lit.,  witches’ 
broom.]  Bot.  An  abnormal  brushlike  growth  (also  called 
witches'1 -broom  or  witches'1 -besom)  of  small  branches  on 
various  trees  and  shrubs,  esp.  conifers,  due  to  infection  by 
the  mycelium  of  fungi  of  the  order  Exoascales. 
hex'ine  (hSk'sin  ;  -sen),  n.  [Gr.  six.]  Chem.  Any  of 
several  isomeric  hydrocarbons,  C0H10.  All  the  hexines 
are  colorless,  volatile  liquids.  Some  are  members  of  the 
acetylene  series ;  others  are  diolefines, 
hex'ite  (hSk'sit),  n.  [Gr.  six.]  Org.  Chem.  A  liexa- 
.  hydric  alcohol.  The  hexites  are  closely  related  to  the 
hexoses,  which  they  resemble  in  many  properties,  as 
sweetness.  They  are  not  fermented  by  yeast.  Some  hex¬ 
ites,  as  mannite,  dulcite,  and  sorbite,  occur  in  nature, 
hex  OC  ta-he'dron  (liSk-sSk'td-he'drfln),  n.  ; 
pi.  E.  -drons  (-drtfnz),  L.  -dra  (-drd).  [hex- 
octahedron.]  Cryst.  An  isometric  crystal 
having  forty-eight  equal  triangular  faces, 
hex'ode  (liSk'sod),  a.  [hex-  -f-  2d  -ode.] 

Teleg.  Designating  a  kind  of  multiplex  te¬ 
legraphy  in  which  six  messages  can  be  trans¬ 
mitted  at  the  same  time.  Hexoctahe- 

hex-o'ic  (hSk-so'Tk),  a.  Chem.  Pert,  to  or  dron. 
noting  any  of  several  isomeric  acids  of  formula  CfJH1202. 
Normal  caproic  and  isocaproic  acids  are  hexoic  acids, 
hex'one  (hfik'son),  a.  [Gr.  e£six.]  Chem.  Designating 
certain  compounds  having  six  atoms  of  carbon  in  the  mole¬ 
cule  ;  as,  the  hexone  bases,  arginine,  lysine,  and  histidine, 
hex  on'ic  (hek-s5n'ik),  a.  Chem.  Pertaining  to  or  desig¬ 
nating  any  of  several  metameric  acids  having  the  formula 
Cr,H,.(0H)5C02H,  as  gluconic  acid. 


hex'ose  (hfik'sos),  n.  [hex-  -f  -ose.]  Chem.  Any  mem¬ 
ber  of  a  group  of  sugars  containing  six  carbon  atoms  in 
the  molecule.  Some  are  widely  distributed  in  nature, 
esp.  in  ripe  fruits;  many  have  been  prepared  syntheti¬ 
cally.  According  to  their  aldehyde  or  ketone  nature, 
they  are  called  aldohexoses,  as  mannose,  glucose,  and 
galactose,  or  ketohexoaes,  as  fructose  and  sorbinose, 
hex'yl  (liSk'sil),  n.  [hex-  -f-  -yl.]  Chem.  A  univalent 
hydrocarbon  radical,  C6H1;„  the  radical  of  hexane, 
hex  yl  am'ins  (-Sm'Tu  ;  -d-inen' ;  184),  n.  Also  -in.  [hexyl 
-f -amine.]  Org.  Chem.  The  amine  (C6H13NH,)  of  hexyl. 
Normal  hexylamine,  a  basic  liquid,  occurs  in  cod-liver  oil. 
hex'yl-ene  (hgk'sT-leu),  n.  [hex--\--yl-\--ene.]  Chem.  Any 
of  several  isomeric  liquid  hydrocarbons,  C6H12,  of  the  eth¬ 
ylene  series,  artificially  prepared, 
hey  (ha),  interj.  [ME.  hei;  cf.  D.  &  G.  hei.]  An  exclama¬ 
tion,  as  of  interrogation,  joy,  surprise,  or  encouragement, 
hey'day'  (lia'da'),  interj.  [Cf.  G.  heida ,  or  hei  da ,  D.  hei 
daar ,  hey  there.]  An  expression  of  frolic  and  exultation, 
and  sometimes  of  wonder.  B.  Jonson. 

hey 'day',  71.  [Perh.  for  high  day.  See  high  ;  day.]  The 
time  of  highest  strength,  vigor,  or  bloom ;  acme ;  hence, 
joy,  high  spirits,  frolicsomeness ;  wildness. 

The  heyday  in  the  blood  is-tame.  Shak. 

In  the  heyday  ol  their  victories  J.  H.  Newman. 
hi-a'tUS  (hi-a'tws),  n.  ;  pi.  L.  hiatus,  E.  hiatuses  (-6z  ;  -Tz  ; 
151).  [L.,  fr.  hiare,  hiatum ,  to  gape;  prob.  akin  to  E. 
yawn.  See  yawn.]  1.  An  opening ;  a  gap;  achasm;  esp., 
a  break,  as  in  a  manuscript,  where  some  part  is  missing  ; 
a  space  where  something  is  wanting. 

2.  Gram.  The  concurrence  of  two  vowels  in  two  successive 
words  or  syllables  without  contraction,  or  the  break  or 
slight  interval  of  silence  necessary  to  keep  the  sounds  dis¬ 
tinct  ;  —  called  an  internal  hiatus  when  within  a  word,  as  in 
cooperate  ;  and  an  external  hiatus  when  between  the  final 
vowel  of  one  word  and  the  initial  vowel  of  a  following  one. 
Hi  a-wa'tha  (hi'd-w6'tlid  ;  see  note  below),  n.  a  A  Mohawk 
chieftain  of  the  lGth  century  who  effected  the  confederation 
known  as  the  Five  Nations  or  League  of  the  Iroquois. 
Miraculous  powers  and  deeds  were  ascribed  to  him  in  lro- 
quoian  legend,  b  The  hero  of  a  poem  by  Longfellow  in 
which  some  elements  of  the  Iroquoian  legends  are  com¬ 
bined  with  Algonquian  myths  of  Manabozo,  Hiawatha  be¬ 
ing  made  by  Longfellow  a  hero  of  the  Algonquian  Ojibwas. 

Other  pronunciations  of  this  name  are  sometimes 
given,  as  hT-</-w8'td,  be'd-wfl'thd,  etc.  The  Iroquoian  pro¬ 
nunciation  is  hi'ON-hwa’h'tha’h  (first  syllable  lute  high). 
Hib-ber'ti-a  (hT-bfir'tT-«),  72.  [NL.  ;  after  George  Hibbert, 
British  botanist.]  Bot.  A  large  genus  of  dilleniaceous 
shrubs,  natives  of  Australia  and  Polynesia,  having  showy 
yellow  flowers  with  numerous  stamens  and  five  fugacious 
petals,  succeeded  by  polycarpellary  fruits.  Several  species 
are  cultivated  in  greenhouses  under  the  name  Australian 
rockrose.  Also  \l.  c. J,  a  plant  of  this  genus, 
hi'ber-na-cle  (hl'ber-nft-k’l ;  hi-bfir'nd-kT ;  277),  72.  [L. 

hibernaculum  a  winter  residence,  pi.  hibernacula  winter 
quarters.  See  hibernate.]  Winter  quarters;  a  hiber¬ 
naculum.  —  hiber-nac'u-lar  (hi'ber-nSk'u-ldr),  a. 
hi'ber-nac'u-lum  (hi'ber-nSk'fi-lfim),  n.  ;  pi.  -la  (-la). 
[See  hibernacle.]  1.  Bot.  The  winter  resting  part  of  a 
plant,  as  a  bud  or  underground  stem.  Rare. 

2.  Zool.  a  A  case  or  covering  for  protection  during  the 
winter,  b  In  certain  fresh-water  polyzoaus,  an  encysted 
bud  which  survives  the  winter  and  develops  into  a  colony 
in  the  spring,  c  The  epiphragm  of  a  snail, 
hi-ber'nal  (hi-bffr'nftl),  a.  [L.  hibemalis.]  Wintry, 
hi'ber-nate  (hi'ber-nat),  v.  i.;  -nat'ed  (-nat'gd) ;  -nat'- 
ino  (-nat'Tng).  [L.  hibernare ,  hibematum,  fr.  hibeimus 
wintry  ;  cf.  hiems  winter,  Gr.  \eigiwv,  Skr.  hima.  See 
hibernal.]  1.  To  winter;  to  pass  the  winter  in  close 
quarters,  in  a  torpid  or  lethargic  state,  as  do  many  animals. 
2.  Bot.  To  pass  the  winter  in  a  resting  state  without  vege¬ 
tating,  as  the  spores,  winter  buds,  etc.,  of  various  plants, 
hi  ber  na'tion  (-na'shttn),  n.  Act  or  state  of  hibernating. 
Cf.  aestivation,  1. 

Hi-ber'ni  a  (ln-bfir'nT-d),  72.  Ireland,  the  Latin  name  often 
used  in  poetry. 

Hi-ber'ni-an  (  dn),  a.  [L.  Hibernia  Ireland ;  cf.  L.  Juber- 
na ,  Jyverna ,  Iyerna ,  Gr.  Tep*'*?,  E.  Irish,  Erin.]  Of  or  pert, 
to  Ireland  ;  Irish.— n.  A  native  or  an  inhabitant  of  Ireland. 
Hi-ber'ili-clsm  (hi-bGr'in-siz’m),  n.  An  idiom  or  mode  of 
speech  peculiar  to  the  Irish  ;  esp.,  an  Irish  bull. 


Hi  bor'no-  (hi-bflr'no-).  A  combining  form  for  Hibernian. 
Hi-bis'CUS  (hi-bis'kds  ;  hi-),  n.  [L.,  marsh  mallow  ;  cf.  Gr. 
i/ih<r/«K.]  Bot.  A  large  and  widely  distributed  genus  of 
malvaceous  herbs,  shrubs,  or  small  trees,  the  rose  mallows, 
having  dentate  or  lobed  leaves  and  large  showy  flowers, 
the  column  of  stamens  bearing  anthers  below  the  summit ; 
the  carpels  are  several-seeded.  Many  species,  as  //.  syri- 
acus,  the  althea,  are  common  in  cultivation.  Others,  as 
the  East  Indian  H.  cannabmus ,  yield  strong  fibers  and 
much  mucilage ;  the  seeds  of  some  species  yield  an  oil. 
Also  [/.  c.J,  a  plant  or  flower  of  this  genus, 
hic'ci  US  doc'ci  US,  or  doc'ti  US  (hlk'shl-ws  dbk'shl-ws). 
(Corrupted  fr.  L.  hie  est  doc/us  this  is  a  learned  man.]  A 
juggler’s  formula  ;  hence,  a  juggler.  Hudibras. 

hie'eup,  hie'eough  (hTk'fip),  n.  [Earlier  hickup ,  / ticket , 
hickock;  prob.  of  imitative  origin ;  cf.  D.  &  Dan.  hik,  Sw. 
hicka ,  F.  hoquet.]  Physiol.  A  spasmodic  inspiratory  move¬ 
ment,  consisting  of  a  sudden  contraction  of  the  diaphragm, 
accompanied  with  closure  of  the  glottis,  the  inrush  of  air 
against  the  closed  glottis  producing  a  peculiar  sound, 
hie'eup,  hie'eough  (hlk'up),  v.  i. ;  hic'cuped  or  hic'- 
coughed  (-kupt) ;  hic'cup-ing  or  hic'cough-ing.  To  have 
hiccups,  or  make  a  hiccup  or  hiccups, 
hick'ey  (liTk'i),  n.;  pi.  -EY8  (-Tz).  Elec,  a  A  device  for 
bending  a  conduit,  consisting  of  an  iron  pipe  used  as  a  han¬ 
dle  fitted  at  one  end  with  a  tee  through  which  the  conduit 
is  passed,  b  A  small  fitting  used  in  wiring  for  electric 
lights  a  fixture  piped  for  gas. 

hick'O-ry  (hTk'6-ri),  n.  ;  pi.  -ribs  (-rTz).  [North  American 
lndiau  pawcohiccora  (Capt.  J.  Smith)  a  kind  of  milk  or 
oily  liquor  pressed  from  pounded  hickory  nuts.  “  Pohick- 
ory  ”  is  named  in  a  list  of  Virginia  trees,  in  1053,  and  this 
was  finally  shortened  to  “hickory.”  J.  H.  Trumbull.] 
1.  Any  American  juglandaceous  tree  of  the  genus  Hicoria , 
esp.  the  shagbark  or  one  of  its  allies.  Many  species  afford 
valuable  hard  wood  and  sweet  edible  nuts;  also,  the  wood 
of  the  tree.  See  Hicoria. 


Hickory  Bark  Borer  (Sco- 
lytus  quadrispmosus). 
a  Imago  ;  b  Larva. 


2.  In  Australia,  any  of  various  trees,  species  of  Acacia , 
Eucalyptus ,  or  other  genera,  or  their  wood,  resembling 
true  hickory  ;  —  called  also  native  hickory. 

3.  A  switch,  cane,  etc.,  of  hickory  wood. 

hickory  bark  borer,  a  small  beetle  ( Scolytus  quadrispinosus) 
that  burrows  beneath  the  bark  of 
several  species  of  hickory.— h.  gall 
louse,  any  of  numerous  species  of 
Phylloxera  that  form  galls  on  the 
leaves  or  petioles  of  the  hickory, 
as  P.  caryxfolix ,  that  forms  coni¬ 
cal  galls  on  the  upper  side  of  the 
leaf.  —  h.  horned  devil,  the  larva  of 
the  regal  moth  (which  see).  Local , 

U.  S.  —  h.  twig  girdler,  the  girdler 
( Oncideres  cingulatus). 
hickory  acacia.  An  Australian 
acacia  or  hickory  ( Acacia  leprosa)  with  hard,  reddish 
brown  w'ood. 

hickory  aphis.  A  very  larf£e  aphis  ( Lachnus  caryx)  that 
infests  the  branches  of  the  hickory, 
hickory  borer.  Any  of  certain  beetles  whose  larvae  live 
under  the  bark  or  in  the  wood  of 
the  hickory  ;  esp. :  a  A  destructive 
gray  and  Drown  longicorn  beetle 
(Goes  tiarinus ),  whose  larva  bores 
under  the  bark  and  in  the  wood, 
b  A  common  long-horned  beetle 
( Cyllene pic/a),  black  with  thirteen 
yellow  bands,  c  Any  of  several 
ambrosia  beetles,  esp.  Corthy/us 
punctatissimus ,  w  hich  also  girdles 
and  kills  young  sugar  maples, 
hickory  girdler.  The  girdler  ( On¬ 
cideres  cingulatus). 
hickory  moth  Any  of  several 
moths  wdiose  larvae  feed  on  hick 


X/£ 


ory  leaves;  esp.,  the  hickory  tua-  Hickory  Borer  b  {Cyllene 
sock  moth (Halesidota  caryx), whose  picta). 

larva  is  covered  with  long  white  hairs, 
hickory  nut.  The  nut  or  fruit  of  the  hickory.  It  is  ob¬ 
long  or  nearly  orbicular  in  shape,  usually  compressed  on 
the  sides,  sharp-pointed  at  the  apex,  and  inclosed  in  a 
4-valved  husk.  The  best  nuts  of  commerce  are  obtained 
from  the  shagbark  ( Hicoria  ovata). 

hickory  pine  a  A  timber  pine  of  the  western  United 
States  (Pinus  aristata)  with  bristle-pointed  cones,  b  In 
the  eastern  United  States,  the  table-mountain  pine, 
hickory  shad,  a  The  fall  herring,  b  A  gizzard  shad.  It9 
muscular  stomach  has  the  appearance  of  a  hickory  nut. 


115),  hex  a-plar'ic  (-plflr'lk),  a. 

Hexaplar.  la,  Hexapod.  I 

hex-ap'o-dal  (hgk-sap'o-dal),! 
hex-ap'o-dan  (-ddn),  a.  fir  n. 
Hexapod.  [pod.l 

hex-ap'o-dous  (-tills),  a.  Iiexa-| 
hex-ap'o-dy (,-di^),  n.  [See  hexa¬ 
pod. j  Pros.  A  line  or  verse  con¬ 
sisting  of  six  feet, 
hex  a-pro' style,  a.  [hexa-  4- 
prostyle.)  Arch.  Hexastyle, 
with  no  columns  at  the  sides, 
hex  ap-aal'mus  (hck'*&p-s&l'- 
nnls).  hex  ap-sal'moB  (-m8s),  n. 
[As  if  fr.  Gr.  e£ai //aA/aos  ; 
six  4-  daA/AO?  song,  psalm.] 
East.  C/l.  A  part  of  the  daily 
service  of  lauds,  consisting  of 
Psalms  iii.,  xxxviii  ,  lxiii  , 
lxxxviii.,  ciii..  and  cxliii. 
hex-ap'ter-ous  (liCk-sttp't5r-/7s), 
a.  [ hcxa-  +  -pterous.]  Bot.  Hav¬ 
ing  six  winglike  processes, 
hex'arch-y  (ht-k'sar-kl),  n. 
[/if\r-  4-  -archy.]  A  group  of  six 
states  Cf  HEPTARCHY, 
hex  a-sep'al-oua,  «.  Bot  Hav¬ 
ing  six  sepals. 

hex'a-Bper'mous.  a.  [hexa-  4 
-sperinous.]  Having  six  seeds, 
hex  a-8tem'o-nou8.  a.  Bot.  Hav¬ 
ing  six  stamens, 
hex  as 'ter  (h?k-sfts't?r),  n. 
[hex-  4  1st  -aster.]  Zool.  Stellate 
sponge  spicule  with  six  rays, 
hex  a-8tich'ic  (hPk'sd-stTk'Tk). 
a.  Pros.  Of  or  pert,  to  a  hexa¬ 
stich.  [Arch.  Hexastyle. I 

hex  a-sty'lar  (-stT'ldr), 
hex'a-style  (h5k'sd-stTl),  a  $• 
n.  [Gr.  e£a<TTv Aos  with  six 
columns  ;  six  4  trrOAo?  col¬ 
umn.]  Arch.  See  COI.umnia- 
tion  b  k  d. 

hex/a-Btv'loB(hek/B(i-8tT'18s),H. 
[NL.]  A  hexastyle  building. 
hex/a-syl-lab'ic  (-sT-l&b'Ik),  a. 


[Gr.  €^a<rvAAo/9o?  ;  six 

<n/AAaj3»;  syllable.]  Comprising 
six  syllables 

hex  a-tri'ose  (-trl'ds),  n.  [hexa- 
4  tnose.]  Org.  Chem.  A  sugar 
which  yields  on  hydration  three 
hexose  molecules, 
hex'de-cyl  (h6ks'df-sTl), 
[hex-  4  decyl.]  =  HEXADBCYL. 
j  —  hex  de-cyl'ic  (-sTl'Ik),  a. 
hex'ene  (hCk'sen),  n.  [Gr. 
i  six.]  Chem  =  hexylene. 
hex-e'ri8  (h2k-6e'rls),  n.  [Gr. 

with  six  banks  of  oars  ] 

I  See  galley,  2. 
hex  i-col'o-gy  (hgkVf-kBl'o-jT), 

!  n.  [Gr.  eft?  habit  4  -logy.] 
Ecology;  bionomics.  —  hex'i-co 
log'i-cal  (-ko-15i'T-kal),  a. 
hexq-ol'o-gy  (-Ol'u-jT),  n.  = 

I  u toxicology.  —  hex  l-o-log'i- 
cal  (-C-lOj'Y-kdl),  a. 
hex-par 'tite,  a.  [hex-  4  par- 
I  fife. J  Mediei'al  Arch.  Designat¬ 
ing  a  system  of  vaulting  in 
|  which  each  bay  has  six  compart- 
I  ments. 

hext.  d*  highest. 
hex  tet  ra-he' dron  (hCks-tPt'ra- 
he'drtfn).  Var  of  hexatetra- 
hedrox.  [pert  to  hexyl. I 

hex-yl'ic  (h&k-eir  Yk), a.  Of  or| 
hey.  4  eye,  he,  heo,  hi,  hie. 
hey.  Ohs.  or  dial.  Eng.  var.  of 
HAY,  HIGH.  [COCKALORUM.  I 

hey7  cock'a-lo'rum.  See  high  | 
hey 'de-guy,  heyday  guise,  f 

HAYDEGUY. 

hey 'din.  4  iiethino. 

Hey'duc,  -duck.  -duke.  Vars.  of 
Haiduk. 

heye.  4  awe,  hie. 

heyere,  ri.  One  who  raises.  Obs. 

heyghne.  4  main. 

hey  go  bet.  A  phrase  used  as  a 

hunting  cry,  etc.  Obs. 

heyh,  heygh.  4  high. 


hey-ho,  inter/ .  Heigh-ho 

heyle.  4  hail,  health. 

heyne.  4  hean. 

hejme.  Obs.  or  dial.  Eng.  var. 

of  ii ain,  to  raise. 

hey  pass.  An  exclamation  used 

by  jugglers.  Obs.  [her.  I 

heyr.  4  hair,  iiairf.  heir, 

hey'rat,  hey'ratt,  n.  [Guarani 

cyra,  fr.  eyra  honey.]  The  kin 

kajou.  Obs. 

hevrone  4  11  B*ON. 

hey 'suck.  Var.  of  havsuck. 

heyt  4  ha  it,  hate, 

HEAT.  HEIGHT,  HIGHT.  [THEN.  I 

hey 'then.  4  heathen,  iie-| 
He-ze'chi-el  (  h  f1-/.  e'k  Y-/-  1 ), 
Hez'e-ci  (h5z't-sT).  Hez  e-ci'a 
(-si'd),  Hez  e-ci'as  (-<ls).  I).  Bib. 
Hez'e-ki  (hez't-ki).  Bib. 

Hez  e-ki'ah  (-kl'd),  n.  [II eb. 
Khizqiyah.]  1.  Lit.,  strength  of 
the  Lord;  —  masc.  prop.  name. 
F.  fizdehias  (a/za/kyiis')  ;  It. 
Ezechia  (ad-za'kyii),  Ezecchia 
(ad-zak'kva) ;  Sp*.  Eziqnias  (a- 
tha'kyiis):  G.  Hiskta  (hYs'kr-ii ). 
2.  The  name  of  several  Old 
Testament  characters  ;  esp.,  a 
king  of  Judah  during  a  part  of 
the  7th  century  h.  c..  who  tried 
to  reform  idolatrous  worship 
among  the  Jews. 

He'zi-on  (he'zV-n),  He'zir 
(he'zPr),  Hez'ra-i  ( h€z'rft-Y;  -ri) 
or  Hez'ro  (-ro).  Hez'ron  (-r5n), 
Hez'ron-ites  (  Its).  Bib. 
hez'ele.  Dial.  Eng.  for  hazel. 
hf  Abbr.  Half ;  healthy  fe¬ 
males  (in  mortality  tables). 

H.  F.  Abbr.  Healthy  females. 
HF  Table.  See  mortality 

TABLE. 

Hg.  [without  period,  llg]  Chem. 
Symbol  for  Mercury  (L.  hydrar¬ 
gyrum).  [heliogfam  ;  Hugo. I 
Hg.,  or  hg.  Abbr.  Hektogram;| 
H.  G.  Abbr.  High  German  ;  His 


(or  Her)  Grace  ;  HorBe  Guards. 
H.  G.  D.  H.  Abbr.  His  (or  Her) 
Grand  Ducal  Highness 
H  G.  M.  M  Abbr.  Freema¬ 
sonry.  Hereditary  Grand  Master 
Mason. 

H  H.  Abbr.  His  (or  Her)  High¬ 
ness  ;  His  Holiness  (the  Pope), 
hhd.  Abbr.  Hogshead, 
hi-  4  HEO,  HIGH  [pron.l 

hi.  Obs.  or  dial  Eng.  var  of  I,  | 
hi.  Obs.  or  Scot  and  dial.  Eng. 
var.  of  he. 

hi,  nron.  [AS.  In.  hi,  hie,  acc. 
of  Ido ,  hio.  she,  fern,  of  he  he.] 
Her  ;  herself.  Obs. 
hi,  pron.,  3d  pers.  pi.  [AS  hi, 
hi.  hie,  nom.  &  acc.  pi.  of  he, 
hio  (hdo),  hit,  he,  she,  it.]  They; 
them.  Obs. 

hi  (hi),  interj.  Exclamation, 
o-s  of  surprise,  or  a  mere  call. 

Hi.  Abbr.  Hieronymus. 

H.  I.  Abbr.  Hawaiian  Islands, 
hiacinthe.  4  hyacinth. 
hiane  4  hyena. 

hi'ant  (hT'dnt),  a.  [L.  hians, 
-antis,  p.  pr.  of  hi  are  to  gape.l 

I.  Gaping.  Rare. 

2.  Phon.  Having  a  gliding  artic¬ 
ulation  beginning  with  a  tense 
and  changing  to  a  lax  forma¬ 
tion.  Lloyd.  [ioqua.I 

hi'a-qua  (hi'd-kwd).  Var.  of| 
hi 'ate  (hl'at),  v.  [L.  hiatus,  p. 
p.]  To  gape  :  to  cause  a  hiatus. 
— hi  a'tion  (hl-a'shun),  n.  Both 
Rare. 

;  hi-a'tus  val'de  de-flen'dus 

L.j  A  very  deplorable  hiatus. 
Ilhib'a  (hYb'd).  n.  [Ar.  In  bah.] 
Mohammedan  Laic.  A  gift  ; 
properly,  a  voluntary  transfer  of 
something  without  considera¬ 
tion  ;  also,  a  gift  in  the  nature 
of  an  exchange  (called  hiba  b’il- 
ewaz),  and  a  grant  made  on 
condition  of  a  future  or  periodic 


payment  in  return  (hiba  ba- 
6hart  ul-ewas).  [Dial.  Eng. I 
hib'bin(lb'ln),;?.  [Manx.)  Ivy.| 
hi'ber-na  tor  (  hT'ber-na/tC‘r),  n. 
An  animal  which  hibernates. 
Hi-ber'ni-an-ism  (hl-bdr'nY- 
an-Yz’m),  n.  A  Hibernicism. 
Hi-ber'ni-cal-lv  (-kdl-Y),  adv. 
In  an  Irish  style  or  manner 
Hi-ber'ni-cize  C-sTz),  v.  t.  To  ex¬ 
press  or  do  in  an  Irish  way. 
Hi'ber-nize  (hl'bgr-nlz),  ?\  t. 
To  Hibernicize.  Rare.  —  Hi' 
ber-ni-za'tion  (-n  Y-z  a's  h  u  n  ; 
-nl-za'shiln),  n.  Rare. 
Hi-ber'no-Celt'lc,n.  Irish  Celtic 
speech.  —  Hi-ber'no-Celt'ic.  a. 
Hi  ber-nol'o-gy  (hl/bfr-n51'<5- 
il)*  7i.  [Hi  be  rn  o-  4  -logy.] 
Knowledge  or  study  of  things 
that  are  Irish.  Rare.  —  Hi'ber- 
nol'o-gist  (-jYst),  n.  Rare . 

Hi  bun'ei  (he'boon'che),  n.  pi. 
Jap.  hibun  ;  hi  sun  4  bun  let- 
ers.]  I'lie  characters  in  which, 
certain  prehistoric  Japanese  lap¬ 
idary  inscriptions  are  written, 
hie.  4  l,]»'on. 

hie  (hYk),  interj.  A  word  used 
to  represent  the  sound  of  hic- 
cuping,  as  by  one  intoxicated 
hic'a-tee  (hYk'ti-te),  n.  A  fresh¬ 
water  tortoise  ( Cnrysemis  ru- 
gosa)  of  Central  America, 
hie'eof.  Hiccough.  Ref.  Sp. 
hie'eoft.  Hiccoughed.  Jb  f.  Sp. 
hie'eup-nut7,  n.  The  seed  of  an 
ornamental  South  African  com- 
bretaceous  shrub  ( Poivrea  brac- 
trosa)  or  the  plant  itself, 
hie'eupt  Iliecuped.  Ref.  Sp. 

||  hie  et  u-bi'que.  [L  ]  Here 
and  everywhere. 

||  hie  fi'nis  fan'di.  [L.l  Here 
(w’as)  an  end  of  the  speaking. 

Vergil  ( yEneid ,  X.  116). 
hich  4  I,  pron. 
hich  (hYK).  Scot.  var.  of  high. 


hich.  Hitch.  Ref.  Sp. 
hich'cock7,  n.  [Cf.  hick  a  coun¬ 
tryman,  and  4tn  cock.]  A  stu¬ 
pid  fellow'.  Obs.  [Creek. I 
Hich'i-tee  (hYch'Y-te),  n.  See| 
hicht.  4  HIGHT. 
hicht.  Hitched.  Ref.  Sp. 
hicht  (  Scot.  hYKt).  Obs.  or  Scot 
var.  of  height. 

hich'ty.  a.  High;  haughty. — 
hich'ti-ness,  n.  Both  Obs.  Scot. 

hie  ia'cet  (hYk  ja'sgt).  fL.) 

I  ere  Ties  ;  —  used  in  epitapns  i 
hence,  an  epitaph. 

Hick,  or  hick,  u.  [Familiar  form 
of  Richard.)  A  simple  country¬ 
man.  Obs.  [Hiccup,  if. I 

hick,  n.  fir  v.  [Cf.  me,  hicket.1I 
Hick 'a- thrift7,  Thomas,  or  Jack 
(hlk'ri-thrTft7).  In  legend, a  poor 
laborer  of  the  time  of  William 
the  Conqueror,  possessed  of 
superhuman  strength.  For  his 
exploits  he  was  knighted,  and 
made  governor  of  East  Anglia, 
or  Thanet.  See  “  Quart.  Rev.," 
No.  XLI  art  v. 

hick'er  y  pick'er-y  (hYk'?r-t 
pik'r-r-i ).  Hierapicra. 
hick'et.  n.  !c  v.  Hiccup.  Obs. 
hick'ing-ly.  adv.  [See  hick, 
hiccup  J  Spasmodically.  Obs. 
hick'-Joint'  point'ing.  Ma¬ 
sonry.  Pointing  in  which  a 
superior  finishing  mortar  is  in¬ 
serted  in  the  scraped-out  joints, 
hick'le  Dial.  Eng.  for  ickle. 
hick'mal.  Var.  of  heckimal. 
hick'ock,  hlck'op,  n.  fir  r.  Hic¬ 
cup.  Obs.  [mus  racemosa.  I 

hickory  elm.  The  cork  elm  lfl-\ 
hick'o-ry-head7,  n.  Ruddy  duck 
Loral,  u.  S.  [of  California.  I 
hickory  oak-  Canon  live  oak| 
hickory  poplar.  The  tulip  tree, 
hickory  shirt.  A  shirt  of  coarse 
and  strong  twilled  cotton  hav¬ 
ing  a  check  or  stripe.  U.  S. 


ale,  senate,  c&re,  Jim,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofa ;  eve,  event,  find,  recent,  mak^r ;  ice,  ill ;  old,  obey,  orb,  5dd,  soft,  connect ;  use,  unite,  drn,  iip,  circws,  menii  ; 
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Hidden  Fifth  and  Octave. 
The  progression  of  the 
voice  parts  from  &  to  </' 
and  from  d  '  to  g"  suggests 
the  intermediate./7  and/", 
which  if  sounded  would 
produce  a  consecutive  fifth 
and  octave. 


hick' wall'  (hTk'wSl'),  n.  [Formerly  also  hyghwhele ,  hig- 
nawe.]  The  European  green  woodpecker  ;  sometimes, 
any  of  certain  other  European  woodpeckers,  as  the  lesser 
spotted  woodpecker  ( Dendrocopus  minor). 

Hl-CO'ri-a  (M-ko'rl-d ;  201), ».  [NL.  See  hickory.]  Bot.  A 
genus  of  juglandaceous  trees,  the  hickories,  distinguished 
from  Juglans  by  the  dehiscent  husk  of  the  fruit  and  the 
smooth  or  angled  nut.  There  are  about  15  species,  all 
N orth  American.  The  most  valuable  nut  producers  are  the 
pecan  (H.  pecan),  the  sha^bark  (//.  ovata ),  and  the  sliell- 
bark  (//.  lacmiosa).  The  pignut  (//.  glabra)  and  the  bitter- 
nut  ( H .  minima)  yield  useful  timber, 
hid'age  (hid'aj),  n.  [From  hide  a  quantity  of  land.]  0. 
Eng.  Law.  A  tax  formerly  paid  to  the  royal  exchequer 
for  every  hide  of  land  ;  also,  the  value  or  measure  assessed 
as  a  basis  for  the  tax. 

hi-dal'go  (hT-dSi'go),  n.  ;  pi.  -gos  (-goz).  [Sp.,  contr.  fr. 
hijo  de  algo ,  i.  e.,  son  of  something;  hijo  son  (fr.  L .  Jilius) 
4-  algo  something,  fr.  L.  aliquod.  Cf.  fid  algo.]  A  title 
denoting  a  Spanish  nobleman  of  the  lower  class.  —  hi-dal'- 
go  ism  (-Tz’m),  hi-dal'gism  (jtz’m),  n. 
hid  a'tion  (hid-a'shwn),  n.  O.  Eng.  Law.  A  measuring 
or  reckoning  in,  or  assessing  by,  hides. 

Hi  dat'sa  (he-dat'sii),  n.  An  Indian  of  a  semicivilized 
Sioux  tribe  gathered  at  the  Fort  Berthold  reservation, 
North  Dakota  ;  —  called  also  Gros  Ventre  and  Minnetaree. 
hid'den  (hTd'’n),  p.  a.  Concealed  ;  put  out  of  view  ;  se¬ 
cret  ;  not  known  ;  mysterious. 

Syn.  —  Secret,  covert,  clandestine,  surreptitious, 
hidden  fifths  or  octaves,  Music ,  consecutive  fifths  or  octaves, 
not  sounded,  but  suggested  or 
implied  in  the  simultaneous 
movement  up  or  down  of  two 
parts  to  a  fifth  or  an  octave.  — 
h.  quantity.  Lat.  Gram.,  the 
quantity  of  a  vowel  which  is 
so  situated  that  its  natural 
quantity  is  not  determinable 
by  scansion,  as  when  it  comes 
before  a  double  consonant,  or 
before  two  or  more  consecu¬ 
tive  consonants (other  than  a 
mute  and  a  liquid)  in  the  same 
word.  — h.  vowel,  Lat.  Gram.,  a  vowel  of  hidden  quantity, 
hld'den-ite  (hTd'’n-it),  n.  [After  one  W.  E.  Hidden  (b. 
1853).]  Min.  A  yellow  to  green  variety  of  spodumene  found 
in  North  Carolina  ;  lithia  emerald  It  is  used  as  a  gem. 
hide  (hid),  n.  [AS.  hid,  earlier  higed  ;  prob.  orig.,  land 
enough  to  support  a  family  ;  cf.  AS.  hiwan,  higan ,  mem¬ 
bers  of  a  household,  and  E.  hind  a  peasant.]  Eng.  Hist. 
A  measure  of  land,  common  in  Domesday  Book  and  old 
English  charters,  the  quantity  of  which  varied  with  the 
nature  of  the  land  and  at  different  periods,  as  from  80  to 
100  and  120  acres.  The  normal  hide  of  the  Domesday 
Book  is  120  acres,  and  in  it  hide  was  the  name  for  thp  ordi¬ 
nary  fiscal  unit  of  land  measure  used  for  southern  Eng¬ 
land.  The  popular  designation  of  this  unit  in  northern 
England  and  Scotland  was  apparently  plowgate,  plow- 
gang, or  ploicland,  and  in  Kent  tlie  similar  term  y/Sis  suiting. 
In  Domesday  Book  and  other  Latin  records  hide  was  trans¬ 
lated  by  LL.  hida ,  plowland  by  LL.  carucata  (E.  carucate). 
The  hide  is  considered  to  have  been  originally  the  amount 
apportioned  or  considered  requisite  for  the  support  of  one 
free  household,  or,  as  defined  in  some  early  authorities, 
the  amount  that  one  ox  plows  in  a  year.  Cf.  carucate. 
hide,  n.  [ME.  hide,  hude ,  AS.  hyd  ;  akin  to  D.  fluid,  OHG 
hut,  G.  haul,  Icel.  hiiS,  Dan.  &  Sw.  hud,  L.  cutis ,  Gr.  ko¬ 
to?  ;  cf.  Gr.  ct/cvto?  skin,  hide.]  1.  The  skin  of  an  animal, 
either  raw  or  dressed  ;  — 
commercially  applied  to  the 
undressed  skins  of  full-sized 
oxen,  horses,  buffaloes,  etc., 
those  from  small  or  young 
animals  being  called  kips 
and  those  of  calves,  sheep, 
goats,  etc.,  skins.  The 
United  States  Treasury 
Department  classes  as  hides 
of  cattle  only  those  weigh¬ 
ing  25  pounds  when  raw  or 
12  pounds  when  dried,  or  15 
pounds  when  dried  and 
salted.  All  under  these 
weights  are  classed  as  skins. 

2.  The  human  skin.  Con¬ 
temptuous  or  Humorous. 

O  tiger’s  heart,  wrapped  in  a 

woman’s  hide  !  Shak. 

3.  A  cowhide  or  rawhide 
whip. 

Syn.  —  See  skin. 
hide  and  hair,  wholly ;  en¬ 
tirely  ;  without  removal  of 
any  part. 

hide,  v.  t.  ;  hid'ed  (hid'Sd  ;  -Td ;  151)  ;  hid'ing  (hid'Tng). 

1.  To  take  the  hide  from.  Rare. 

2.  To  flog,  as  with  a  cowhide.  Colloq. 

hide  (hid),  v.  t.  ;  pret.  hid  (hid)  ;  p.  p.  hid'den  (hTd'’n), 


Hide,  1.  ab  d  c  Butt ;  A  B  c  a, 
A  B  db  Bends  ;  ab  F C  Shoul¬ 
der  ;  a  bfe  Range  ;  E ,  E  Belly 
Offal  ;  D,  D,  D  Cheeks  and 
Faces. 


hid  ;  p.  pr.  ct*  vb.  n.  hid'ing  (hid'Tng).  [ME.  hiden,  huden, 
AS.  hyaan;  prob.  akin  to  Gr.  KevOeiv,  and  perh.  to  E. 
hoard.']  1.  To  conceal,  or  withdraw'  from  sight;  to  put 
out  of  view  ;  to  secrete.  “  Where  truth  is  hid."  Shak. 

A  city  that  is  set  on  a  hill  cannot  be  hid.  Matt.  v.  15. 

2.  To  withhold  from  knowledge  ;  to  keep  secret;  to  re¬ 
frain  from  avowing  or  confessing. 

Heaven  from  all  creatures  hides  the  book  of  fate.  Pope. 

3.  To  obstruct  or  bar  the  view  of  ;  as,  a  hill  hides  the  sea. 

4.  To  remove  from  danger ;  to  shelter. 

In  the  time  of  trouble  he  shall  hide  me.  Ps.  xxvii.  5. 

5.  Bib.  To  turn  away,  as  the  eyes,  ears,  or  face,  in  inat¬ 
tention  or  displeasure. 

Syn.  —  Cover,  mask,  veil,  cloak,  shroud,  bury,  screen, 
disguise,  dissemble,  suppress.  —  Hide,  conceal,  secrete, 
ensconce.  Hide  (the  general  term)  and  conceal  are  often 
interchangeable.  But  conceal,  in  modern  usage,  often  em¬ 
phasizes  more  strongly  than  hide  the  element  of  inten¬ 
tion  or  the  effectiveness  of  the  result,  and  is  more  frequent¬ 
ly  used  of  a  refusal  to  divulge  (see  dissemble)  ;  as,  “  Let 
ine  go,  that  I  may  hide  myself  in  the  field  ”  (1  Sam.  xx.  5) ; 
“  I  found  .  .  .  some  thickets  of  trees,  in  one  of  which 
there  was  a  hollow  large  enough  to  conceal  me  entirely  ” 
( Dejoe);  “She  .  .  .  sharply  turned  about  to  hide  her  face  ” 
( Tennyson )  ;  “  Dark  priests  and  haughty  warriors  gazed 
on  him  with  baffled  wonder,  for  a  hermit’s  vest  concealed 
his  face  ”  ( Shelley ) ;  “I’m  glad  to  be  constrained  to  utter 
that  which  torments  me  to  conceal  ”  (Shak.).  To  secrete, 
as  here  compared,  is  to  deposit  in  a  place  of  close  hiding  ; 
the  word  frequently  implies  stealth ;  as,  a  squirrel  se¬ 
cretes  its  winter  supply  of  nuts.  To  ensconce,  in  earlier 
usage  to  place  one’s  self  securely  in  hiding,  is  now  to  es¬ 
tablish  one’s  self  snugly  or  comfortably,  commonly  with 
no  idea  of  concealment ;  as,  “  She  shall  not  see  me  :  I  will 
ensconce  me  behind  the  arras  ”  (Shak.) ;  “  He  entertained 
a  show  so  seeming  just,  and  therein  so  ensconced  his  secret 
evil,  that  jealousy  itself  could  not  mistrust  ”  (id.) ;  “  The 
Bay  of  Monterey  has  been  compared  ...  to  a  bent  fishing 
hook.  .  .  .  Monterey  itself  is  cozily  ensconced  inside  the 
barb”  (Stevenson).  See  secret,  simulation,  assume. 
to  hide  one’s  self,  to  put  one’s  self  in  a  condition  to  be  safe  ; 
to  secure  protection.  Prov.  xxii.  3. 

hide  (hid),  V.  i.  To  lie  concealed  ;  to  keep  one’s  self  out 
of  view  ;  to  be  withdrawn  from  sight  or  observation. 

Bred  to  disguise,  in  public ’t  is  you  hide.  Pope. 

hide  and  seek.  A  children’s  game  played  in  various 
modes,  the  general  character  of  the  game  being  a  search 
by  one  or  more  players  for  one  or  more  of  tne  others. 
The  game,  or  its  varieties,  is  variously  called  hide  and  go 
seek,  hide  and  coop,  hide  and  find,  hide  and  fox,  etc.,  hie  spy  or 
I  spy,  and  formerly  all  hid,  from  a  cry  still  sometimes  used. 
“  All  hid,  all  hid j  an  old  infant  play.”  Shak. 

hide  beetles  Either  of  two  small  widely  distributed  bee¬ 
tles  of  the  genus  7 Vox  which  feed  upon  hides,  skins,  etc. 
hide'bound'  (liid'bound'),  a.  1.  Having  the  skin  adhering 
so  closely  to  the  ribs  and  back  as  not  to  be  easily  loosened 
or  raised  ;  —  said  of  an  animal. 

2.  Hort.  Having  the  bark  so  close  and  constricting  that  it 
impedes  the  growth  ;  —  said  of  trees. 

3.  Obstinately  or  stupidly  narrow  in  thought. 

4.  Niggardly  ;  penurious.  Obs. 

5  Bound  or  edged  with  hide,  as  a  shield.  Rare. 
hid'e-ous  (hTd'e-fis),  a.  [ME.  hidous ,  OF.  hidous,  hidos, 
Indus,  hisdos,  hisdous,  F.  hideux:  cf.  OF.  hide ,  hisde, 
fright ;  of  uncertain  origin.]  1.  Exciting  horror  and  fear  ; 
frightful ;  terrifying  ;  dreadful.  Archaic. 

Impendent  horrors,  threatening  hideous  fall.  Milton 

2.  Revolting  to  the  senses  ;  horribly  ugly  or  discordant. 

A  piteous  and  hideous  spectacle.  Macaulay. 

3.  Revolting  to  the  moral  sense  ;  shocking ;  odious  ;  de¬ 
testable  ;  horrible. 

Sure,  you  have  some  hideous  matter  to  deliver.  Shak. 

4.  Appallingly  huge;  monstrously  large.  Obs.  or  R. 

Of  stature  huge  and  hideous  he  was.  Spenser. 
Syn.  —  Ghastly,  grim,  grisly,  horrid,  terrible. 

—  hid'e-ous-ly,  adv.  —  hid'e-ous  ness,  n. 
hid'ing  (hid'Tng),  n.  Act  of  concealing,  or  a  place  or 
means  of  concealment. 

hid'ro-  (hTd'ro-).  A  combining  form  from  Greek  cfipci?, 

sweat,  perspiration. 

hl-dro'sis  (hT-dro'sTs),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  ISpovv  to  sweat, 
iSpc6<>  sweat.]  1.  Physiol.  Excretion  of  sweat ;  perspiration. 
2.  Med.  Excessive  perspiration;  also,  any  skin  disease 
characterized  by  abnormal  perspiration, 
hi-drot'ic  (hT-dr5t'Tk),  a.  [Gr.  iSpioriKos  sudorific.]  Med. 
Causing  perspiration;  diaphoretic  or  sudorific.  —  n.  A  med¬ 
icine  that  causes  perspiration  ;  a  diaphoretic  or  a  sudorific, 
hie  (hi),  v.  hied  (hid);  hy'ing  (hi'Tng).  [ME.  hien,  hihen , 
highen,  AS.  higian  to  hasten,  strive  ;  cf.  D.  hijgento  pant, 
long  for.]  1.  To  exert  one’s  self ;  to  strive.  Obs. 

2.  To  hasten  ;  to  go  in  haste  ;  —  often  reflexively  with  a 
personal  pronoun.  “  My  husband  hies  him  home.”  Shak. 

The  youth,  returning  to  his  mistress,  hies.  Dryden. 

3.  To  make  good  progress  ;  to  speed  ;  prosper.  Obs. 
hie,  v.  t.  1.  To  cause  to  hasten  ;  hence,  to  rouse  into  quick 

action  ;  to  urge  ;  incite  ;  as,  to  hie  on  a  hound. 

2.  To  make  haste  in  the  passage  of  ;  as,  to  hie  one’s  way. 
hiel'a-man.  heil'a  man  (hel'd-mSn),  n.  Also  hieleman, 


heelaman ,  yeelaman.  [Native  name.]  A  kind  of  shield,  often 
made  of  the  wood  of  the  batswing  coral,  used  by  the  Aus¬ 
tralian  aborigines  for  warding  off  spears, 
hi'e  rnal  (lii'e-mal),  a.  [L.  hietnalis ,  fr.  hiems  winter  :  cf. 

F.  hiemal.]  Of  or  belonging  to  winter. 

Hi'er-a-cite  (hi'er-d-sit),  n.  [LL.  Hieracitae.]  Ch.  Hist.  A 
follow’er  of  Hieracas  (Hierax)of  Leontopolis,  Egypt,  in  the 
4tli  century,  who  enjoined  the  strictest  asceticism,  denied 
the  resurrection  of  the  material  body  and  the  entrance  into 
the  kingdom  of  heaven  of  married  persons  and  of  children 
dying  in  infancy,  and  identified  the  Holy  Spirit  with  Mel- 
chizedek. 

Hi  er  a'ci  um  (hl'er-a'shT-ihn),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  i  epaiuov  a 
kind  of  plant,  fr.  cepa£,  -a/co?,  hawk.]  Bot.  A  very  large 
genus  of  cichoriaceous  plants,  the  hawkweeds,  having  sim¬ 
ple,  often  basal  leaves,  heads  of  fiovvers  with  yellow  or  red 
rays,  and  achenes  bearing  a  pappus  of  slender  bristles.  The 
species  are  particularly  abundant  in  England  ;  many  are 
very  troublesome  weeds.  Also  [/.  c.J,  a  plant  of  this  genus, 
hi  er-a'CO-sphinx  (lil'er-a'ko-sfnjks),?/.  [Gr.  Upa£,  -a/co?, 
hawk  -f-  <r0ty£.]  A  hawk-headed  sphinx.  See  sphinx,  3. 
hi'er-a  Pic'ra  (hi'er-ri  pTk'rd;  pi'kra).  [NL. ;  Gr.  iepo? 
sacred  -l-  Trt/cpo?  bitter.]  Pharm.  A  cathartic  powder  made 
of  aloes  and  canella  bark. 

hl'er-arch  (hi'er-ark),  n.  [LL.  hierarcha,  Gr.  iepdpxTj?  ; 
iepo?  sacred  (akin  to  Skr.  ishiras  vigorous,  fresh,  blooming) 
-j-  ap\o<;  leader,  ruler,  fr.  apx* iv  to  lead,  rule.]  One  who 
has  high  and  controlling  authority  in  sacred  things ;  the 
chief  of  a  sacred  order  ;  as,  princely  hierarchs. 
hi  er  ar'chal  (-ar'k&l),  a.  Pert,  to  a  hierarch  or  hierarchy, 
hi  er-ar'chic  (  kTk),  hi'er-ar'chi  cal  (  kT-kdl),  a.  [Cf.  F. 
hierarchique.]  Pertaining  to  a  hierarchy, 
hi'er  ar  chism  (hi'er-ar'kTz’m),  n.  The  principles  or  au¬ 
thority  of  a  hierarchy.  —  hi'er-arch'ist  (-kTst),  n. 
hi'er-arch'y  (-a^kT),  n.  ;  pi.  -archies  (-kTz).  [Gr.  iepap^i a : 
cf.  F.  hierarchie .]  1.  A  rank  or  order  of  holy  beings,  pri¬ 
marily  of  angels. 

Standards  and  gonfalons  .  .  .  for  distinction  serve 

Of  hierarchies,  of  orders,  and  degrees.  Milton. 

2.  Dominion  or  authority  in  sacred  things. 

3.  A  body  of  officials  disposed  organically  in  ranks  and 
orders  each  subordinate  to  the  one  above  it ;  a  body  of  ec¬ 
clesiastical  rulers. 

4.  A  form  of  government  administered  in  the  church  by 

patriarchs,  metropolitans,  archbishops,  bishops,  and,  in  an 
inferior  degree,  by  priests.  Shipley. 

5.  A  series  divided  or  classified  in  ranks  or  orders ;  esp., 
a  series  of  classifying  terms  in  natural  science  or  logic. 

hl  er  at'ic  (liPer-Jt'Tk),  a.  [L.  hieratieus,  Gr.  lepan/co?  , 
akin  to  iepo?  sacred  :  cf.  F.  hieratique.]  Consecrated  to 
sacred  uses  ;  sacerdotal ;  pertaining  to,  or  originated  by, 
priests.  Specif. :  Archseol.  Designating  a  style  of  ancient 
Egyptian  wu-iting  called  “  hieratic  ”  by  the  Greeks.  It  was 
an  abridged  form  of  hieroglyphic  writing  w  hich  assumed 
a  cursive  character,  and  was  used  for  all  literature,  both 
secular  and  religious,  until  the  demotic  became  prevalent, 
when  hieratic  was  reserved  for  religious  writings, 
hi  er-at'i  CO-  (hl'er-St'T-ko-).  Combining  form  from  Greek 
iepan/co?,  hieratic. 

hi'er-O-  (hi'er-o-).  Combining  form  fr.  Greek  iepo?,  sacred. 
hi  er-oc'ra-cy  (-<5k'rri-sT),  n.  ;  pi.  -CIES  (-sTz).  [hiero-  -}- 
-cracy.]  Government  by  ecclesiastics  ;  a  hierarchy.  —  hi'- 
er-o-crat'ic  (-6-kr2t'Tk),  hi  er-o  crat'i-cal  (-T-kal),  a. 
hi'er-O-dule  (hi'er-o-dul),  n.  [L.  hierodulus,Gr.  iepoSovhos; 
iepov  temple  or  iepo?  sacred  -f-  6ovAo?  slave.]  Gr.  Antiq.  A 
slave  dedicated  to  a  deity,  and  dwelling  in  its  temple ; 
specif.,^/.,  the  courtesans  of  the  temple  of  Aphrodite,  in 
Corinth.  —  hi  er-O-du'lic  (-du'lTk),  a. 
hi'er-o-glyph'  (-glTf'),  n.  [Cf.  F.  hieroglyphe.  See  hier¬ 
oglyphic,  a.]  1.  A  hieroglyphic  character,  esp.  one  of 

the  ancient  Egyptian  hieroglyphics. 

2.  Any  character  the  meaning  of  which  is  not  obvious  ; 
humorously,  an  illegible  character  or  w'riting. 
hi  er-O-glyph'ic  (-glTf'Tk)  )  a.  [L.  hieroglyphicus ,  Gr. 
hi  er-O-glyph'i-cal  (-T-k<11)  j  i(poy\v<t>uc6<; ;  iepo?  sacred  -f- 
y\ v<t>eiv  to  carve  :  cf.  F.  hieroglypltique .]  Of,  pert,  to,  or  of 
the  nature  of,  a  hieroglyph  or  hieroglyphics;  also,  inscribed 
with  hieroglyphics.  —  hPer-o-glyph'i-cal-ly,  adv. 
hi  er-O-glyph'ic  (-glTf'Tk),  n.  1.  A  sacred  character;  a  char¬ 
acter  in  the  picture 
writing  of  the  an¬ 
cient  Egyptians,  or 
by  extension  other 
peoples,  as  the  Egyptian  Hieroglyphics.  Cartouche  of 
Mexicans,  etc.  Cleopatra. 

Specif .,  pi.,  the  characters  or  mode  of  writing  of  the  ancient 
Egyptians  (or,  by  transference,  other  peoples).  The  Egyp¬ 
tian  hieroglyphic  writing  contains  characters  of  two  main 
classes  :  (1)  ideographic,  each  character  representing  either 
the  object  itself  or  a  symbolic  idea  associated  with  it  (as 
an  ostrich  feather  is  a  symbol  of  truth) ;  (2)  phonetic,  each 
character  representing  either  an  alphabetic  sound  (as  a 
hawk  represents  the  vowrel  a)  or  a  complete  syllable.  In 
writing,  the  two  classes  w  ere  combined  according  to  fixed 


hickory  wattle.  A  Queensland 
acacia  (Acacia  aulacocarpa). 
Hick  scom'er.or  hick'-.n.  [ Hick 
a  countryman  -f-  scorner.]  A 
scoffer  ;  —  orig.  as  the  name  of  a 
character  in  an  interlude  printed 
by  Wynkyn  de  Worde.  Obs. 
Hicks'ites  (hYks'its),  n.  pi.,  or 
Hicksite  Friends.  See  friend, 6. 
hlck'up.  Obs.  or  rare  var.  of 
hiccup. 

hick'way7.  Var.  of  hickwall. 
][ hie  la'bor,  hoc  o'pus  est.  [L.] 
See  hoc  opus,  me  labor  est. 

hie  se-pul'tus.  [L.  J  Here  (is) 

uried  ;  —  used  in  epitaphs, 
hid.  Obs.  or  dial.  Eng.  var.  of 
hide.  [land  measure.  I 

hid.  Obs.  or  hist.  vnr.  of  HIDE.! 
hid,  pret.  6r  p.  p.  of  hide.  See 
HIDDEN. 

hFdal-gui'a  (eMal-ge'a),  v. 

Sp.  See  hidalgo.]  Nobility; 
rights  and  privileges  of  nobility, 
hid'at-ed  (hld'at-gd),  />.  a. 
Measured  in  hides.  See  hide, 
land  measure. 

Hid'dai  (hJd'ft-T;  hY-da'I), 
Hid'de-kel  (hYd'<?-k«l).  Bib. 
hid'dels.  hidkls. 
hid'den-ly,  adv.  of  hidden. 
hid'den-most,  n.  See  -most. 
hid'den-ness,  n.  See  -ness. 
hld'den-veinedG  a.  Bot.  Of  ner¬ 


vation,  hyphodrome. 
hid'der.  f  heder.  [hither. I 
hid'der.  Obs.  or  Scot.  var.  of  | 
hiddill.  4*  in  del. 
hid'dy-gid'dy,  a.  Sr  adv.  [Cf. 
HiRDY-GiRDY.]  Dizzy  ;  dizzily. 
Scot. 

hide.  Obs.  pret.  of  hie. 
hide,//.  A  hiding  place.  Rare. 
hide'a-way7,  a.  Hiding  or  hid¬ 
den.  Rare.  —  //.  One  who  con¬ 
ceals  himself.  Rare. 
hide'bind  <  hTd'bTnd7),  r.  t.  To 
make  hidebound.  R.  [derma.  I 
hidebound  disease.  Sclero-| 
hid'ed  (hTd'?d  ;  -Td  ;  151),  ,>.a. 
Having  a  hide  ;  — chiefly  used  in 
combination. 

hide'geld'.  hide'gild',  n.  (AS. 
hid  gild ;  hid  hide  -f  gild,  go  Id, 
tribute.]  O.  Eng.  Law.  A  tax 
on  a  hide  of  land  ;  hidage. 
hide'gild',  //.  [AS.  hjjdgild  • 
hyd  skin  4-  gild,  gield ,  tribute.] 
O.  Eng.  Law.  A  fine  paid  in 
lieu  of  flogging.  Or/.  E.  D. 
hid'el.  hld'els,  //.  [AS.  hyd  eh  A 
A  hiding  place.  Obs.  [hide. I 
hide'land  ,  n.  Eng.  IJist.  A| 
hide'less,  a.  See  -less. 
hide'ling,  a.  Habitually  hid¬ 
ing.  Rare.  —  //•  [hide  +  1st 
-ling.]  One  that  hides.  Rare. 
hkPe-08'i-ty  (hYd'P-bs'Y-tY),  a. 


j  [hideous  -p  -?/;/.]  Hideousness, 
or  a  hideous  thing.  Rare. 

|  hider.  +  hither.  [hides.! 

1  hid'er  (nTd'?r),  n.  One  who| 
hid'ing  (hid'Tng),  n.  A  flog¬ 
ging.  Colloq. 
hidious.  hideous. 
hid'les.  +  H  id  els. 
hid'lings  (hTd'lTngz  ;  -ltnz),  a. 

if  adv.  [Cf.  HI  DELING.]  Scot. 
V  Dial.  Eng.  Secret;  secretly.  — 
n.  Secret  places  or  actions, 
hid'ly,  adv.  Hiddenly.  Obs. 
hid'n.  Hidden.  Ret\  Sp. 
hid'ness,  //.  Hiddenness.  Obs. 
hidor,  hidour,  /?.  [OF.  Cf. 
hideous.]  Fear;  dread  ;  hor¬ 
ror  ;  also,  hideousness.  Obs. 
hidous.  4*  hideous. 
hidous,/-./.  [See  hideous.]  To 
dread;  fear;  abhor.  Obs. 
hi'dra.  +  hydra. 
hi-drad'e  ni'tia  (hY-drftd'f-nl'- 
tls),  n.  [NL.  ;  hidro-  +  adeni¬ 
tis. .]  Med.  Inflammation  of 

I  sweat  glands, 
hidre.  +  hither. 
hi'dro-.  Var.  of  hydro-. 
hid  ro-cy8-to'ma  (h Y d'r rt-s Y s- 
to'md),  n.  [NL.  ;  hidro-  -f 
cysto-  4-  -o///a.]  Med.  A  diseased 
condition  of  sweat  glands  caus¬ 
ing  an  eruption  of  clear,  deep- 
seated  vesicles  on  the  face. 


hid'ro-man^y  (hYd'rft-man'sY), 
7i.  [hidro-  -f  -mancy.']  Divina¬ 
tion  by  means  of  the  sweat, 
hid'ro-poi-e'sis  (-poi-e'sls),  n. 
(NL.  ;  hidro-  +  -poiesis.]  Phys¬ 
iol.  The  formation  of  sweat. 
—  hid^o-poi-et'ic  (-ct'Yk),  a. 
hidropsie.  hydropsy. 
hidTos-ad  e-ni'tiB  (hld'rOs-ad7- 
f-nl'tls),  n.  [NL.]  Med.  = 
hidradenitis. 
hiduous.  4  HIDEOUS, 
hidwise.  4*  hideous. 
hie.  f  HE,  HKO,  HI. 
hie.  Scot.  var.  of  high. 
hie,  //.  Haste  ;  diligence.  Obs. 
hie,  high  (hi),  inter  j.  [Cf.  hi, 
interj.)  Scot.  $•  Dial.  Eng.  A 
coll  used  to  direct  a  horse  to  the 
left.  —  r.  t.  To  direct  to  the  left 
by  this  call. 

hiede.  Obs.  pret.  of  iiie.  [BritA  \ 
hie'der.  //.  A  male  lamb.  Local,  | 
hiegh.  4*  high. 

HUel  (hi '81).  Bib. 
hieiaman  tree.  The  bntswing 
coral ; — from  the  use  of  the  wood 
for  hielnmnns.  [highland. I 
hie'land.  Obs.  or  Scot.  vnr.  of| 
hield.  heald.  v.  i.  [See  heel  to 
incline.]  1.  To  incline  ;  tilt ; 
cant:  also,  to  be  favorable.  Obs. 
or  Dial.  Eng. 

2.  Obs.  a  To  droop  ;  decline  ;  I 


sink,  b  To  submit;  yield,  c  To 
take  one’s  way  ;  to  turn  away, 
hield,  heald.  r.  t.  1.  To  tip*  or 
cant  over  ;  to  incline.  Obs. 

2.  To  pour,  as  liquor  ;  to  shed. 
Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 
hield.  heald,  n.  [AS.  hyldc.  Cf. 
heel  to  tip.]  Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 

1.  An  incline;  slope;  decline. 

2.  Inclination. 

3.  Act  of  pouring  out. 
hiel'mite  (hySl'mlt),  v.  [After 
P.  J.  JHjelm,  Swedish  chemist.] 
Min.  A  black  mineral  contain¬ 
ing  yttrium,  iron,  manganese, 
and  calcium  in  stannntes,  tanta- 
lates,  and  niobates.  Sp.  gr.,  5.82. 
hi'e-ma'tion,  n.  [L.  hiematioA 
Wintering.  Obs.  [Winter,  f 
llhi'ems  (hl'fmz),  n.  [L.]| 
hien  (hy£n).  Var.  of  hsien. 
hiene.  **h  hyena. 

hier.  4  HERE,  HIGHER,  HIRE. 

Hler.  Abbr.  Ilierosolyma  (L., 
Jerusalem).  [A  Hieracite. I 
Hi  er-a'cian  (hl'fr-a'shffn),  n.| 
Hi  er-ap'o-iis  (-fip'6-lfs).  Bib. 
hi  er-ar  c  h'i-c  a  1-1  y,  adv.  of 
HIERARCHIC,  -ICAL. 
hi'er-at'i-cal  (-tt  t'Y-k  rt  1),  a. 
Hieratic. 

hi'er-a-tite  (h  T'S  r-a-t  1 1),  n. 
[From  Hiera,  old  name  of  Vul- 
cano,  one  of  the  Lipari  Islands.] 


Min  P  o  t  a  8  s  i  u  m  fluosilicate, 
found  as  grayish  concretions  in 
the  fumaroles  of  Vulcano. 
hierde.  4*  herd. 
hiere.  d*  hear. 

Hi-er'e-el  (hl-Cr'f-in),  Hi-er'e- 
moth  (-m8th  ;  -moth).  Bib. 
hierest.  +  highest. 
Hi-erfl-e'lusc h Y-0r'Y-e'l?7s).  Bib. 
Hi  er'mas  ( hi-Qr'mds).  Bib. 
hierne.  d*  hern. 

HPer-och'lo-e  (hT'Sfr-Ok'lu-e),  n. 


hPer-o-dou'lo8  (-0-ddb'10s)t  n. ; 
pi.  - LO I  (-loi).  =  H1ERODULE. 
hi  er-o-du'la  (hI'?r-0-dn'ld),  n. 
fern.  ;  pi.  -l,e.  A  hierodule. 
hPer-o-du'lus  (-1  v  s),  n.  masc. ; 
pi-  -Li.  A  hierodule. 
Hi'er-o-fal'co  (-fftl'kS),  n.  (NL. ; 
due  to  taking  the  first  syllable  of 
E.  gerfalcon,  gyrfalcon,  F.  ger- 
faut,  as  fr.  Gr.  tepo?  sacred.] 
Zo’ol.  A  subgenu  s  of  falcons  con¬ 
sisting  of  the  gyrfalcons. 
hPer-og'a-my  (-J5  g'a-m  Y),  n. 
[hiero-  -f  -gamy.)  Sacred  mar¬ 
riage,  as  of  a  god.  Rare. 
hi'er-o-glyph',  ?-.  /.  To  portray 
or  write  in  hieroglyphs.  Rare. 
—  hi'er-og'ly-pher  (hT'Or-Og'lY- 
f?r),  n.  Rare. 


food,  foot ;  out,  oil ;  chair  ;  go  ;  sing,  iqk  ;  *feen,  thin  ;  nature,  verdure  (250) ;  k  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144) ;  boN  ;  yet ;  zh  —  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Guide. 

Full  explanations  of  Abbreviations,  .Signs,  etc..  Immediately  precede  the  Vocabulary. 
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rules.  Hieroglyphics  are  ordinarily  read  from  the  right. 
The  figures  of  birds  and  other  animals  face  in  the  direction 
of  reading.  The  hieroglyphic  characters  of  the  earliest 
picture  writing  were  gradually  reduced  in  later  writings 
to  simpler  forms,  which  retained  only  the  leading  charac¬ 
teristics  of  the  objects  symbolized.  Such  reduced  char¬ 
acters  have  been  called  linear  hieroglyphics.  These  were 
again  abbreviated  and  conventionalized  into  other  systems 
of  writing.  Cf.  hieratic,  demotic. 

2.  Hence,  any  pictprial  symbol  or  emblematic  figure  the 
meaning  of  which  is  due  to  an  obscure  association  ;  a  secret 
or  enigmatical  sign;  also, pi.,  humorously,  unintelligible  or 
illegible  writing. 

hi'er-Og'ly-phist  (lii'er-og'lT-fTst ;  277),  n.  One  versed  in 
hieroglyphics  ;  also,  a  maker  or  writer  of  hieroglyphics. 
hl'er-O-gram'  (lii'er-o-grSm'),  n.  [hiero-  -f-  -gram.]  A  sacred 
or  hieratic  symbol. 

hi'er  o-gram'mat  (-o-gr5m'5t),  -gram'mate  (-at),  -gram' 
ma  teus  (-a-tus),  n.  [Gr.  iepoypappaT€v<;  ;  c epo?  sacred 
-f-  ypa/xf-iarevs  clerk,  scribe.]  A  writer  of  sacred  records, 
esp.  hieroglyphic  records.  —  hi  er  o  gram  matlc  (-grd- 
mSt'Tk),  hi'er  o-gram-matl-cal  (-T-kdl),  a.  —  hi'er-o- 
gram'ma  tist  (-gr5m'd-tTst),  n. 
hi'er-0  graph'  (hi'er-o-graf/),  n.  [ hiero -  -f-  -graph.]  A 
hieroglyph  or  hierogram.  —  hi  er-Og'ra-pher  (-5g'rd-fer), 
n.  — hi' er-o  graphic  (-o-grSf'Tk),  graph!  cal  (-T-kdl),  a. 
hi'  er-og'ra-phy  (-5g'ra-fT),  n.  [Gr.  iepoypa<f> la;  Upos  sacred 
-f-  ypd<f>eiv  to  write.]  Descriptive  writing  on  sacred  sub¬ 
jects  ;  a  treatise  on  religion. 

hi'er  ol'a  try  (-51'a-trT),  n.  [ hiero -  -f-  -latry.)  Worship  of 
saints  or  sacred  things.  Rare. 

hi  er-ol'o-gy  (-$-jT),  n .;  pi.  -ores  (-jTz).  [hiero-  -{-  -logy; 
cf.  Gr.  tepoAoyta  sacred  language.]  1.  The  science  of 
Egyptian  records.  Rare. 

2  A  body  of  knowledge  of  sacred  things  ;  the  literary  or 
traditional  embodiment  of  the  religious  beliefs  of  a  people 
or  peoples ;  as,  the  hierology  of  Greece. 

3-  Hagiology,  or  record  of  saints. 

—  hi'er-o  logic  (  o-lbj'Tk),  -logi  cal  (-T-kdl),  a.  —  hi'er- 
ol'o-gist  (-51'o-jTst),  n. 

hi  er  om  n8'mon  (-5m-ne'm5n),  n. ;  pi.  -nemones  (-nSm'o- 
nez).  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  lepopvfipwv  ;  tepos  sacred  -f-  puf/piov 
mindful,  fr.  pvaaDai  to  think  on,  remember.]  Gr.  Antic/. 
a  The  secretary  or  recorder  sent  by  each  state  belonging 
to  the  Amphictyonic  Council  along  with  the  deputy  or 
minister,  b  A  magistrate  who  had  charge  of  religious 
matters,  as  of  the  regulation  of  the  calendric  festivals, 
hi'er  om'o-nach  (hi'er-Sm'o-nSk  ;  -o-m5n'5k  ;  277),  n.  [Gr. 
itpopouaxo 9  a  holy  monk  ;  i«pd?  holy  +  /uopayd?  monk.  See 
monk.]  East.  Ch.  A  monk  who  is  also  a  priest. 
hi'er-on(hi'er-5n),  n.;  L.  pi.  hiera  (-d).  [Gr.  iepdi'.]  Gr. 
Antiq.  A  sacred  place  or  precinct. 

Hi'er  o-nymlc  (hl'er-o-nTm'Tk),  a.  Eccl.  Hist.  Pert,  to,  or 
composed  by,  St.  Jerome  (L.  Hieronymus ),  (d.  a.  d.  420) ; 
as,  the  Hieronymic  version,  or  Vulgate. 

Hl  er-on'y-mite  (-bn'I-mit),  n.  Eccl.  Hist.  A  member  of 
any  of  various  hermit  orders  named  in  honor  of  St.  Jerome. 

—  Hi  er-on'y-mite,  a. 

hl'er-O-phan'cy  (hi'er-o-fSn'sT),  n.  [Gr.  iepo/>aima.]  State 
of  being,  or  qualification  to  be,  a  hierophant. 
hl'er-O-phant  (hi'er-o-fSnt ;  lil-Sr'- ;  277),  n.  [L.  hierophan- 
ta ,  hierophantcs ,  Gr.  iepo^dun??  ;  iepo?  sacred  -f -<f>aiveu/  to 
show  :  cf.  F.  hierophante.]  1.  Gr.  Antiq.  A  priest,  esp. 
one  who  instructed  or  led  in  the  sacred  offices ;  often, 
specif.,  the  chief  priest  of  the  Eleusinian  mysteries,  who 
was  always  one  of  the  Eumolpides.  Cf.  daduchus,  pontiff. 
2.  Hence,  an  expositor  of  sacred  mysteries, 
hl'er-o-phan'tlc  (-fSn'tik),  a.  [Gr.  tepo^avriAo?.]  Of,  like, 
or  pertaining  to,  hierophants  or  hierophancy. — hi  er-O- 
phan'tl-cal-ly  (  tT-kdl-T),  hi'er-o-phan'tic  ly,  adv. 
Hl'er-o-sol'y-mi'tan  (hi'er-o-sbl'T-mi'tdn),  a.  [L.  Iliero- 
solymitanus ,  fr.  Hierosolyma ,  Gr.  'Iepoo-oAvp-a.  See  Jeru¬ 
salem.  ]  Of  or  pert,  to  the  city  of  Jerusalem .—  n.  A  native 
of  Jerusalem.  —  Hierosolymitan  liturgies.  See  liturgy,  1,  I. 
hi'er  O-the'ca  (-the'ka),  n.  ;  L.  pi.  -cje  (-se).  [NL.,  fr. 

Gr.  icpoOr/K-q  ;  iepo;  sacred  -f-  drjKrj  chest.]  Class.  Antiq.  A 
receptacle  for  sacred  objects. 

hl'er-ur'gy  (hi'er-fir'ji),  n.  ;  pi.  -GiEs(-jTz).  [Gr.  iepoxpyia; 
iepos  sacred  -f-  epyov  work.]  A  sacred  or  holy  work  or 
worship.  —  hi'er-ur'gi-cal  (-fir'jT-kdr),  a. 
hig'gle  (hTg'l),  v.  i.  ;  hig'gled  (-’Id) ;  hig'gling  (-lTng). 
[Cf.  haggle.]  1.  To  chaffer;  to  stickle  for  small  advan¬ 
tages  in  buying  and  selling ;  to  haggle.  Emerson. 

2.  To  hawk  or  peddle  provisions. 

higgling  of  the  market,  Economics ,  the  process  by  which  in 
the  trading  of  the  market  the  price  at  which  the  supply 
and  demand  will  be  equal  is  approximated, 
hlg'gle-dy-pig'gle-dy  (hTg'’l-dT-ptg'’l-dT),  adv.  In  con¬ 
fusion  ;  topsy-turvy.  R.  Browning a.  Confused  ;  jum¬ 
bled.—  n.  Confusion;  jumble, 
high  (hi),  a.;  high'er  (-er) ;  high'est.  [ME.  high,  hegh, 
hey ,  heh,  AS.  heah,  heh ;  akin  to  OS.  hoh ,  OFries.  hag , 
hach ,  D.  hoog,  OHG.  hoh,  G.  hoch,  Icel.  har,  Sw.  hog, 
Dan.  hoi,  Goth,  hauhs,  and  to  Icel.  haugr  mound,  G.  hiigel 
hill,  Lith.  kaukaras.]  1.  Reaching,  situated,  or  passing, 
upward,  esp.  considerably,  from  any  given  point,  line,  or 
plane ;  lofty ;  as,  a  high  tree,  mast,  building,  cloud, 
mountain  ;  being  at,  or  passing  to,  a  considerable  (absolute 
or  comparative)  elevation  above  the  earth’s  surface,  or  other 
level  of  comparison;  elevated;  as,  a  high  story  ;  a  high  pla¬ 
teau  ;  a  high  leap;  a  high  flight ;  a  horse  of  high  action. 

2.  With  units  of  measurement :  Having  (the  specified) 
altitude  or  elevation  ;  as,  a  building  ten  stories  high. 

3.  In  various  transferred  senses  :  a  Geog.  With  the  equa¬ 
tor  as  base :  Far  toward  one  of  the  poles  ;  —  chiefly  in 
the  phrase  high  latitude,  b  With  reference  to  season : 
Advanced  to  or  toward  its  mid,  acme,  or  fullness  of  char¬ 
acter  ;  as,  high  day ;  high  noon  ;  high  summer,  o  With 


reference  to  time  :  Long  past ;  ancient ;  remote ;  as,  high 
antiquity,  d  With  reference  to  sound :  Loud  ;  shrill,  e 
Acoustics  Music.  Acute  in  pitch;  sharp; — opposed  to 
grave  or  low;  as,  a  high  note,  f  Phon.  Formed  or  articu¬ 
lated  with  a  high  position  of  some  part  of  the  tongue  in 
relation  to  the  palate  ;  as,  e  (eve)  is  a  high  front  vowel,  oo 
(food)  is  a  high  back  vowel.  See  Guide  to  Pron.,  §§42,  43. 

4.  Of  relatively  great  importance;  chief ;  main  ;  princi¬ 
pal  ;  first;  foremost;  specif.  :  a  Exalted  in  social  stand¬ 
ing  or  consideration  ;  of  relatively  powerful  or  reputable 
rank,  birth,  office,  dignity,  or  the  like  ;  as,  to  come  of  high 
family;  to  be  known  in  high  circles  ;  the  high  councils  of  a 
nation  ;  a  high  priest,  b  Grave  ;  serious  ;  as,  &  high  crime. 

5.  Elevated  or  advanced  in  character  or  quality,  whether 
moral  or  intellectual ;  lofty  ;  as,  high  aims ;  difficult  to 
comprehend  or  master;  abstruse  ;  as,  high  speculations. 

Both  meet  to  hear  and  answer  such  high  things.  Shak 
Plain  living  and  high  thinking  are  no  more.  Wordsworth. 

6.  With  reference  to  mood,  character,  etc. :  a  Arrogant; 
haughty  ;  boastful  ;  unruly,  angry 

An  high  look  and  a  proud  heart  ...  is  sin.  Prov. xxi.  4 
b  Zealous ;  eager.  Ohs.  c  Showing  elation  or  mirthful 
emotion;  as,  in  high  spirits,  d  Intoxicated.  Slang,  e 
Extreme  or  rigid  in  advocacy  or  practice,  esp.  in  matters 
of  doctrine  or  ceremony  ;  as,  high  Calvinist. 

7.  Of  great  strength,  force,  importance,  or  the  like ; 
strong ;  mighty  ;  powerful ;  majestic,  etc. ;  as,  a  high 
wind  ;  high  passions. 

Strong  is  thy  hand,  and  high  is  thy  right  hand.  Ps.  lxxxix.  13 

8.  Possessing  a  characteristic  quality  in  a  supreme  or  su¬ 
perior  degree;  as,  high  (i.  e.,  intense)  heat;  high  (i.  e., 
rich  or  spicy)  seasoning;  high  (i.  e.,  complete)  pleasure; 
high  (i.  e.,  deep  or  vivid)  color  ;  high  (i.  e.,  extensive, 
thorough)  scholarship,  etc.  Specif.,  Farming ,  intensive. 

High  sauces  and  spices  are  fetched  from  the  Indies  Baker 

9.  Cookery.  Strong-scented  ;  slightly  tainted  ;  as,  epicures 
do  not  cook  game  until  it  is  high  ;  high  seasoning. 

10.  Containing  a  relatively  great  amount ;  as,  iron  high  in 
phosphorus. 

11.  Biol.  Having  a  complex  organization  ;  greatly  differ¬ 
entiated  or  developed  phylogenetically  ;  —  applied  (usually 
in  the  comparative  degree)  to  advanced  types  of  animals 
and  plants;  as,  the  hig/ier  algaq  the  higher  apes,  etc. 

12.  Dear  in  price;  costly;  as,  land  is  high;  of  a  rate, 
price,  or  the  like,  great  or  considerable. 

13.  Naut.  Near  the  wind  ;  — said  of  a  vessel  or  its  head 
when  pointing  close  to  the  wind;  as,  “no  higher'11  (a 
command  to  the  steersman  not  to  steer  quite  so  close  to 
the  wind) ;  the  ship  was  pointing  very  high. 

Syn.  —  Elevated,  exalted,  towering.  —  High,  tall,  lofty. 
High,  the  general  term  (opposed  to  low),  applies  to  exten¬ 
sion  upward  (see  deep)  ;  that  is  tall  (often  opposed  to 
short)  wdiich  is  high  as  compared  with  others  of  its  kind, 
esp.  when  its  breadth  or  diameter  is  small  in  proportion 
to  its  height ;  that  is  lofty  (often  poetical  for  high)  which 
is  of  great  or  imposing  altitude  ;  as,  a  high  (not  tall)  hill ; 
a  high  (or  tall)  tree,  building,  steeple,  mast;  a  tall  (not 
high)  man  ;  a  lofty  mountain,  a  lofty  arch.  High  and  lofty 
(not  tall)  also  apply  to  that  which  is  at  great  or  consider¬ 
able  height ;  as,  a  high  (or  lofty)  cloud  ;  “  As  well  forbid 
the  mountain  pines  to  wag  their  high  tops ”  {Shak.) ;  “  the 
loftiest  star  of  unascended  heaven,  pinnacled  dim  in  the  in¬ 
tense  inane  ”  (Shelley) ;  “  his  lofty  stand  on  that  high  tree  ” 
(Milton).  High  alone  is  used  to  express  degree  or  inten¬ 
sity  ;  as.  hign  speed,  power,  color,  seasoning;  cf.  a  high 
wind,  a  high  fever.  Fig.,  high  connotes  distinction,  eleva¬ 
tion,  sometimes  pride  or  arrogance  ;  lofty  suggests  moral 
grandeur  or  dignity  ;  it  may  also  imply  (esp.  as  applied  to 
persons)  haughtiness  or  a  lordly  superciliousness  of  de¬ 
meanor  ;  tall  is  no  longer  fig.  except  in  slang  or  colloq. 
usage  ;  as,  “  Heaven’s  high  King  ”  (Milton)  “  plain  living 
and  high  thinking ”( Wordsworth) ;  “an  high  look  and  a 
proud  heart”  (Ps.  ci.  5);  “She  .  .  .  thought  him  cold, 
high,  self-contained,  and  passionless  ”  (Tennyson) ;  “  exul¬ 
tation  .  .  .  solemn,  serene,  and  lofty ”  (Shelley);  “His 
humor  is  lofty,  his  discourse  peremptory,  .  .  .  his  gait  ma- 
jestical  ”  (Shak.);  a  lofty  contempt  for  facts,  lofty  conde¬ 
scension.  See  height,  raise. 

For  phrases  beginning  with  the  comparative  or  su¬ 
perlative  of  high ,  see  under  higher,  highest. 
high  altar,  the  principal  altar  in  a  church.  —  h.  and  dry,  out 
of  water ;  out  of  reach  of  the  current  or  tide ;  —  said  of  a 
vessel  aground  above  water ;  hence,  fig.,  out  of  the  cur¬ 
rent  of  events,  influence,  or  activity.  —  h.  and  mighty,  arro¬ 
gant  ;  overbearing.  Colloq.  —  h. -angle  fire,  Gun.,  fire  at  an 
angle  of  elevation  exceeding  30  degrees.  —  h.  area,  Meteor., 
an  area  of  high  atmospheric  pressure,  as  of  an  anticyclonic 
storm;  a  high.  — h.  ball.  See  ball,  n.,  9.  —  h.  blower,  h. 
blowing.  See  blowing,  n.,  4.  — h.  bush  blueberry,  a  species 
of  blueberry  ( Vaccinium  corymbosum)  growing  from  4  to 
10  feet  high .  It  furnishes  the  best  blueberries  in  the  eastern 
United  States.  —  h.  bush  huckleberry,  a  common  tall  huckle¬ 
berry  of  the  eastern  United  States  (Gaylussacia  resinosa). 
—  h.  change,  a  time  when  the  business  of  an  exchange  is  at 
its  height;  also,  the  exchange  at  such  time.  —  H.  Church 
and  Low  Church,  two  parties  m  the  churches  of  the  Angli¬ 
can  Communion.  The  High-Churchmen  emphasize  the 
doctrine  of  apostolic  succession,  and  hold,  in  general,  to 
a  sacramental  presence  of  Christ  in  the  Eucharist,  to  bap¬ 
tismal  regeneration,  and  to  the  sole  validity  of  episcopal 
ordination.  They  attach  much  importance  to  ceremonies 
and  symbols.  Low-Churchmen  lay  less  stress  on  these 
points,  and  in  many  instances  reject  altogether  the  pe¬ 
culiar  tenets  of  the  High-Church  school.  High  Church 
is  sometimes  applied  to  parties  holding  analogous  opin¬ 
ions  in  other  churches.  See  Broad  Church.  —  h.,  or  hey, 
cockalorum,  an  exclamation  used  in  playing  the  boys’  game 
of  leapfrog;  also,  the  game  itself.  Eng.  —  H.  Commission, 
or  H.  Commission  Court.  Short  for  Court  of  High  Commis¬ 
sion.  —  h.  constable.  See  constable.  —  H.  Court  of  Justice, 
Law,  the  supreme  court  of  general  civil  and  criminal  juris¬ 
diction  in  w'hich,  from  Nov.  1,  1875,  the  Judicature  Acts 
vested  the  jurisdiction  of  the  former  Court  of  Chan¬ 
cery,  Court  of  King’s  Bench,  Court  of  Common  Pleas, 
Court  of  Exchequer,  Court  of  Admiralty^  Court  of  Pro 
bate,  and  Court  of  Divorce  and  Matrimonial  Causes,  and, 


hPer-o-glyph'ic  (hI75r-<5-glYf'- 
Yk),  v.  t.  i’o  hieroglyph.  Obs. 
hi'er-og'ly  phize  (-5g'l  Y-f  I  z), 
V.  t.  To  niir*  glyph.  Rare. 
hi  er-o-gly  phclVgy  (-h-g  1  Y- 
fBl'C-jUi".  \l‘i'‘rogluph  + -logi/.] 
The  study  of  hieroglyphs, 
hi  er-og'ly-phy  (-SglY-fY),  n. 
Art  or  practice  of  using  hiero¬ 
glyphics  ;  hieroglyphic  writing, 
ni'er-om'a-chy  (-Sm'd-kt),  n. 
[Aiero-  -f  Gr.  pax1!  battle.]  Dis- 

£ute  between  ecclesiastics.  Obs. 

l'*r-o-man/cy(hT',?r-f»-m&n/8'0, 
n  [hiero-  -I-  - mancy .]  Divina¬ 


tion  by  observing  the  objects 
offered  in  sacrifice, 
hi'er-o-mar'tyr  (hT'Sr-fi-m'ar'- 
t£r),  n.  [ hiero-  -f  martyr.]  East. 
Ch.  In  the  calendar,  a  martyr 
who  was  a  priest. 

Hi  er-o  nyrn'i-anGnYrn'T-dn),  a. 
Hieronymic  ;  as,  the  Ilieronym- 
ian  (Glagolitic)  alphabet.  See 
Glagolitic,  rymite.l 

Hi'er-o-nym'i-an.  n.  A  l!ieron-| 
Hi  er-on'y-mo  (hrfr-fln'I-mO), 
n.  SeeJEROXIMO. 

Hi  er-on'y  mus  (  Y-m»7s).  Bib. 
hi  er-o-path'ic  (-C-pftth'Yk),  a. 


[hiero-  4-  Gr.  naOos  feeling,  af¬ 
fection.]  Of  or  relating  to  love 
for  the  clergy.  Humorous. 
hi'er-os  (hT'<?r-5s),  n. ;  pi.  -oi 
(-oi).  [Gr.  iepo?.]  =  hierodule. 
hier-os'co-py  (-Cs'kfi-pY),  n. 
(Gr.  lepoaKOTria  djvi nation  : 
i  iep6;  sacred  4-  aKonttv  to  view.] 
Ilieromancy. 

Hi  er-o-sol/y-mite(-fi-s5l'Y-mIt), 
I  a.  Sc  n.  Hierosolymitan. 
hlerte.  +  heart. 
Hi'e-ru'sa-lem  (h  T'5-r  do's  a- 
15m),  n.  Bib.  Old  form  of  Jeru¬ 


salem.  [seek.) 

hie  spy  (hT).  See  hide  and| 
hlest.  +  highest. 
hieu.  ^  hue. 
hiew.  4  hue. 

hi  fa-lu'tin  (hTla-lQ'tYn),  n.  if 
a.  Highfaluting. 
hig'don  (hlg'd'n),  n.  A  kind 
of  mixed  pickle  Local,  U.  S. 
hig-ga'ion  (hY-ga'y5n  ;  -gl'5n), 
it.  [Heb.  higf/dydn.]  Bib.  A  term 
of  uncertain  meaning  used  in 
Ps.  ix.  H5. 

hig'gle-hag  gle  (hYg'M-hftg/,l), 

v  i.  To  higgle.  Colloq. 


subsequently,  the  London  Court  of  Bankruptcy.  The 
High  Court  of  Justice  with  the  Court  of  Appeal,  later  es¬ 
tablished,  constitutes  the  Supreme  Court  of  Judicature.  The 
High  Court  of  Justice  is  subdivided  into  divisions  as  fol¬ 
lows:  Chancery  Division,  King’s  Bench  Division  (now 
comprising  the  original  Common  Pleas  Division  and  Ex¬ 
chequer  Division),  and  the  Probate,  Divorce,  and  Admi¬ 
ralty  Division,  the  jurisdiction  of  these  corresponding  in 
general  to  that  of  the  former  independent  courts  of  cor¬ 
responding  title.  —  high  cranberry,  the  cranberry  tree.  —  h. 
dandelion,  an  American  hawk  weed  (Hieracium  canadense). 
— h.  day,  Bib.,  a  holy  or  feast  day.  John  xix.31.—  H.  Dutch, 
a  =  double  Dutch.  Obs.  b  German.  —  h.  explosive,  an  ex¬ 
plosive  compound,  as  nitroglycerin,  dynamite,  guncotton, 
picric  acid,  etc.,  which,  by  the  transmission  of  an  initial 
shock,  is  converted  into  gas  in  so  short  a  period  that  the  re¬ 
action  is  considered  as  practically  instantaneous.  —  h.  fer¬ 
mentation,  Brewing,  top  fermentation in  reference  to 
the  high  temperature  at  which  the  process  is  conducted.  — 
h.  festival,  Eccl.,  a  festival  to  be  observed  with  full  ceremo¬ 
nial.— h.  five,  Card  Playing,  cinch.  —  h.  forest,  Forestry, 
a  forest  from  seed ;  —  a  translation  of  German  Hochuala. 

—  h.  gauge  or  gage.  Mcch.  See  gauge,  n.  —  H.  German.  See 
German,  n.,  2.  —  h.  heal-all,  the  common  lousewort.  U.  S. 

—  h.jinks.  a  An  old  Scottish  pastime ;  hence,  noisy  rev¬ 
elry.  b  Wild  behavior;  tantrums.  Colloq.—  h.  life,  life 
among  the  aristocracy  or  the  rich.— h.  light.  Art ,  an  effect 
as  of  bright  light,  as  in  a  picture.  — h.  liver,  one  who  in¬ 
dulges  in  a  rich  diet.  —  h.  living,  a  feeding  on  rich,  pamper¬ 
ing  food.  —  h.  mallow,  a  common  mallow  (Malva  sylvedris), 
with  erect  stems,  native  of  Europe,  and  naturalized  in  the 
eastern  United  States.  —  H.  Mass,  R.  C.  Ch.,  Mass  with  in¬ 
cense,  music,  the  assistance  of  a  deacon,  subdeacon,  etc.— 
h.  milling,  a  process  of  making  flour  from  grain  by  several 
successive  grindings  and  intermediate  sorting,  instead  of 
by  a  single  grinding.  — h.  place,  in  ancient  Semitic  religions, 
a  temple  or  altar,  or  place  of  worship,  usually  on  a  hill  or 
elevation.  Cf .  Baal.  —  h.  priest,  Eccl.,  a  chief  priest ;  esp., 
the  head  of  the  Jewish  priesthood.  —  h.  relief.  See  relief. 

—  h.  school,  in  the  U.  S.,  a  free  public  school  composed  of 
the  grades  above  those  of  the  grammar  school,  and  offer¬ 
ing  more  advanced  studies,  such  as  the  studies  directly 
preparatory  to  college  entrance,  studies  in  technical,  man¬ 
ual,  or  business  preparation,  etc.  —  h.  seas,  Law,  the  open, 
uninclosed  portion  of  the  sea  or  ocean.  In  British  usage 
the  term  is  specifically  used  with  reference  to  the  juris¬ 
diction  of  the  Admiralty,  which  extends  over  all  that  part 
of  the  territorial  waters  (which  see)  that  are  part  of  the 
high  seas,  and  in  this  connection  high  seas  is  often  defined 
as  “  that  part  of  the  sea  which  lies  not  within  the  body  of 
a  county.”  In  the  United  States  the  term  was  held  (by  a 
divided  court)  to  include  the  open  uninclosed  part  of  the 
Great  Lakes,  as  being  navigable  by  the  largest  vessels  for 
international  trade  and  as  having  the  general  character¬ 
istics  of  seas  (150  If.  S.  249).  —  h.  steel,  steel  having  a  rela¬ 
tively  high  percentage  of  carbon.  — h.  street,  orig.,  a  main 
or  principal  street.  Obs  —  h.  table,  the  table  for  the  prin¬ 
cipal  persons.  Cf.  dais,  n.,  1.— h.  tea,  tea  (a  meal)  with  meats 
and  extra  relishes.  —  h.  tide,  the  tide  when  it  is  high  water ; 
hence,  the  culminating  point ;  climax.  — h.  time,  a  Quite 
time  *  full  time  for  the  occasion,  b  A  time  ol  great  excite¬ 
ment  or  enjoyment ;  a  carousal.  Slang.—  h.  treason,  treason 
against  the  sovereign  or  the  state,  the  highest  civil  offense. 
Bee  treason.  —  h.  water,  water  at  its  utmost  flow  or  great¬ 
est  elevation ;  specif .,  the  water  of  the  sea,  a  lake,  or  river, 
at  its  ordinarily  highest  flow  ;  also,  the  time  of  such  eleva¬ 
tion.  —  h. -water  mark,  that  line  of  the  shore  of  the  sea  or 
of  a  lake  or  river  to  which  the  waters  ordinarily  reach 
at  high  water;  also,  a  mark  showing  the  highest  level 
reached  by  any  body  of  water.  The  general  high-water 
mark  of  the  sea  is  taken  as  the  line  at  the  limit  of  the  rise 
of  the  medium  tides  between  the  spring  and  neap  tides : 
that  of  a  body  of  fresh  water  in  which  there  is  no  ebb  and 
flow  tide  is  taken  at  the  limit  of  the  soil  that  is  so  affected 
by  the  water  as  to  be  marked  with  a  nature  and  vegetation 
distinct  from  that  of  the  banks.  —  h. -water  shrub,  an  astera- 
ceous  shrub  (Ira  frutescens ),  growing  in  salt  marshes  along 
the  Atlantic  coast  of  the  United  States.  —  h.  wine,  distilled 
spirits  containing  a  high  percentage  of  alcohol ;  —  usually 
pt.  —  with  a  h.  hand,  a  With  power;  in  force;  trium¬ 
phantly.  “The  children  of  Israel  w^ent  out  with  a  high 
hand.1'  Er.  xiv.  8.  b  Overbearingly;  arbitrarily.  “They 
governed  the  city  with  a  high  hand.11  Jowett  (Thucyd.). 

high  (hi),  n.  1.  An  elevated  place;  a  superior  region  ;  a 
height ;  the  sky  ;  heaven.  Obs.  or  Scot. 

2.  Card  Playing.  The  highest  card  dealt  or  drawn. 

3.  Meteor.  An  area  of  high  barometric  pressure ;  an  anti' 
cyclone  ;  —  opposed  to  low. 

high,  low,  Jack.  Card  Playing.  =  seven-up. 

high  (lu),  adv.  In  a  high  manner;  specif.  :  a  At  or  to  a 
high  place,  altitude,  degree,  b  Early;  anciently,  c  Proud¬ 
ly  ;  arrogantly.  d  Abstrusely.  “  Reasoned  high.11  Milton. 
e  At  or  to  a  high  pitch.  I  Richly;  luxuriously;  as,  to 
live  high.  —  high  and  low,  everywhere  ;  in  all  supposable 
places  ;  as,  I  hunted  high  and  low.  Colloq. 

high'bind'er  (bi'bin'der),  n.  U.  S.  a  A  ruffian ;  one 
who  hounds,  or  spies  upon,  another.  Obs.  or  R.  b  A 
member  of  a  more  or  less  loosely  organized  band  of  Chinese 
criminals  in  the  Chinese  quarter  of  an  American  city  who 
are  frequently  hired  as  bravos  to  commit  assassinations  or 
other  outrages ;  —  called  also  hatchet  man. 
hlgh'born7  (hi'bbrn'),  a-  Of  noble  birth.  Shak. 

high'boy',  n.  1.  One  who  lives  high  ;  also,  in  politics,  a 
highflyer.  Obs. 

2.  Furniture.  A  tall,  commodious,  sometimes  double, 
chest  of  drawers  mounted  on  legs.  Cf.  lowboy. 

high'— bred' i  Of  high  or  superior  blood;  also,  charac¬ 
teristic  of,  or  having  the  characteristics  of,  those  who  are 
high-bred. 

hlgh'-col'ored,  high'-col'oured  (hi'ktil'erd ;  87),  a. 
1-  Having  a  strong,  deep,  or  glaring  color  ;  flushed.  Shak. 
2  Vivid;  strong  or  forcible  in  representation ;  hence,  ex¬ 
aggerated  ;  as,  a  high-colored  description. 

high'er  (hi'er),  a.,  compar.  of  high. 
higher  algebra,  Math.,  the  more  advanced  algebra  ;  specif., 
the  general  doctrine  of  determinants  and  of  quantics  w  ith 
their  invariants  and  covariants,  of  fields,  corpora,  and  the 
like.  —  h  apsis.  See  apsis.  —  h.  arithmetic,  Math.,  the  the- 


hig'gler  (hlg'15r),  n.  One  who 
higgles. 

hig/gler-v  (-Y)t  n.  Goods  or  trade 
ot  a  higgler, or  peddler.  Rare. 
high.  Obs.  or  Scot,  and  dial.  Eng. 
var.  of  hie.  [purpose.  Obs. I 
high.  ».  [AS.  hype.]  Thought;! 
high,  v.  i.  if  t.  To  rise;  raise.  Obs. 
high'-back7  white'fish7  (hl'- 
b5k').  The  common  whitefish 
( Coregonvs  chipeiformis). 
high'ball'  (hT'n6f/).  n.  A  game 
of  poker  played  with  numbered 
halls  instead'  of  cards, 
high'-blood  ed,  a.  Of  high  or 


noble  birth.  [with  conceit.  1 
hlgh'-blown7,  a.  Inflated,  ns| 
high '-case7,  adv.  Of  haled  or 
cased  tobacco,  with  considerable 
moisture  in  the  bale.  —  high'- 
case7.  a. 

High7-Church'ism  (-chfirch'- 
Yz’m),  High  -Church'ist.  High7- 
Church'man  i-mrtn),  High7- 
Church'man  ship.  n.  See  -ism, 
-ist,  etc.  [06s.  I 

high'day7,  n.  if  interj.  Heyday.  | 
highe.  4  hie. 

high'-em-bowed'  (-5m-b5d'),  a. 
Having  lofty  arches. 


ale,  senate,  dire,  am,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofa ;  eve,  Svent,  find,  recent,  maker ;  ice,  ill ;  old,  ftbey,  orb,  8dd,  s5ft,  connect ;  use,  unite,  Am,  up,  circus,  menu  • 

|  Foreign  Word.  4  Obsolete  Variant  of.  4  combined  with.  *=  equals. 
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ory  of  numbers,  —  higher  arithmetical  series,  Math.,  any  se¬ 
ries  in  which  the  nth  term  is  an  integral  function  of  finite 
degree  in  n.  The  order  of  the  series  is  the  degree  in  n. 
E.  g.,  1*  +  2*  +  3*  ....  +  n*  -f  ....  —  h.  criticism,  crit¬ 

icism  of  the  Biblical  writings  which  aims  to  ascertain, 
chiefly  by  internal  evidence  (peculiarities  of  style,  histor¬ 
ical  allusions,  dominant  ideas,  etc.),  their  authorship, 
dates,  and  general  character ;  —  distinguished  from  lower 
criticism.  —  h.  pair.  Kinematics.  See  pair,  n .,  7.  —  h.  space, 
any  space  besides  ordinary  Euclidean  space  ;  esp.,  a  space 
of  more  than  three  dimensions. 


high'est  (hi'Sst),  a.,  super l .  of  high. 
highest  common  divisor.  Alg.  See  greatest  common  divisor. 
hlgh'fa  lu'ting  (hf'fd-lu'tTng),  high  fa  lu'tin  (-tin),  n. 
[Perh.  a  corrupt,  of  highflight  or  high-flown.~\  High-flown, 
bombastic  language.  —  a.  High-flown, 
high'-fed'  (hi'fgd' ;  87),  a.  Fed  luxuriously  ;  pampered, 
lligh'-flown'  (hi'flon' ;  87),  a.  1.  Elevated  ;  proud. 
“ High-flown  hopes.”  Denham. 

2.  Turgid;  extravagant;  bombastic;  inflated;  as,  high- 
flown  language.  M.  Arnold. 

3  •  Extreme  or  fanatical,  as  an  1 8th-century  highflyer.  Ohs. 
high'fly  er.  high'fli  er  (hi'fli'er  ;  hi'fli'er),  n.  One  that 
flies  high.  Hence:  a  One  who  is  extravagant  in  pretensions, 
opinions,  manners,  or  mode  of  living,  b  An  extreme  par¬ 
tisan,  as  a  High-Churchman  or  Tory,  or  a  Scotch  evangeli¬ 
cal,  in  the  18th  century.  Ohs.  c  A  fast  stagecoach.  Ohs. 
highfly  ing  (hi'fll'Yng;  87),  a.  Extravagant  in  opinions 
or  ambition.  “  Highflying,  arbitrary  kings.”  Dryden. 
high'-hand  ed  (hi'hSn'dgd  ;  87),  a.  Overbearing ;  arbi¬ 
trary;  as,  a  high-handed  act.  —  hlgh'-hand'ed-ness,  n. 
high-heart  ed  (hi'har'tSd ;  87),  a.  Full  of  courage  or 
nobleness;  high-souled. — high -heart'ed-ness,  n. 
high— hold  er  (-holder),  n.  [Cf.  hickwall.]  The  flicker, 
highland  (hi'ldnd),  n.  1.  Elevated  or  mountainous  laud; 
often  in  the  pi.  [usually  cap.~\ ,  an  elevated  region  or 
country  ;  as,  the  Highlands  of  Scotland. 

2.  [cajp.]  One  of  a  very  hardy  breed  of  small  cattle  from 
the  Highlands  of  Scotland.  Their  beef  is  of  excellent 
quality.  They  have  thick  shaggy  hair,  varying  from  dun 
or  tawny  to  black,  and  long  curved  horns  set  widely  apart, 
highland  er  (-ldn-der),  n.  An  inhabitant  of  highlands, 
esp.  [cap.]  of  the  Highlands  of  Scotland.  See  Scotch,  n.,  1. 
Highland  fling.  A  dance  peculiar  to  the  Scottish  High¬ 
landers  ;  a  sort  of  hornpipe. 

Highland  Mary.  Mary  Campbell,  a  sweetheart  of  Burns, 
and  the  subject  of  some  of  his  most  beautiful  songs  and  of 
the  elegy  “  To  Mary  in  Heaven.” 

high'-llved'  (hi'livd' ;  87),  a.  Pertaining  to  high  life; 
also,  high-spirited,  as  a  horse, 
high'-low',  n.  A  laced  boot,  ankle  high, 
high'- met'tled  (hi'm6t'’ld  ;  87),  a.  Having  abundance 
of  mettle  ;  ardent  ;  full  of  fire  ;  as,  a  high-mettled  steed, 
high'-mind  ed  (-min'dSd  ;  87),  a.  1.  Proud,  arrogant. 

Be  not  high-minded ,  but  fear  Rom.  xi.  20 

2.  Having,  or  characterized  by,  honorable  pride  ;  of  or 
marked  by  elevated  principles  and  feelings ;  as,  a  high- 
minded  man  ;  high-minded  scruples. 

—  high  -mind'ed-ly,  adv.  —  high  -mlnd'ed  ness,  n. 
blgh'ness  (hi'ngs),  n.  [AS.  heahnes .]  1.  State  of  being 

high  ;  elevation  ;  loftiness. 

2.  [ cap.]  A  title  of  honor  given  to  kings,  princes,  or 
other  persons  of  rank  ;  as,  His  Royal  Highness. 
hlgh'-pitched'  (-pTcht' ;  87),  a.  1.  Having  a  high  pitch. 
2  Having  high  spirit ;  high-strung. 

high— pres  sure  (hi'prgsh'ur  ;  87),  a.  1.  Having  or  in¬ 
volving  a  pressure  greatly  exceeding  that  of  the  atmos¬ 
phere  ;  — said  of  steam,  air,  water,  etc.,  and  of  steam  (orig. 
only  of  noncondensing)  engines,  air  engines,  hydraulic 
engines,  water  wheels,  etc. 

2.  Urgent ;  intense  ;  as,  a  high-pressure  business. 

high-pressure  cylinder.  See  compound  engine. 


hlgh'-proof,  a.  Highly  rectified  ;  very  strongly  alcoholic  ; 
as,  high-proof  spirits.  Also  fig. 

We  are  high-proof  melancholy.  Shak. 

hlgh'-reach  lng,  a.  Reaching  high  or  upward  ;  hence, 
ambitious ;  aspiring. 

high'road'  (hi'rSd'),  n.  A  highway ;  a  much  traveled  or 
main  road  ;  hence,  an  easy  or  convenient  way. 
hjgh'-sea  soned  (-se'z’nd  ;  87),  a.  Enriched  with  spice 
and  condiments  ;  hence,  exciting  ;  piquant. 
hlgh'-SOUled'  (hi'sold'  ;  87),  a.  Having  a  lofty  spirit, 
hlgh'-sound  lng  (-soun'ding  ;  87),  a.  1.  Sounding  loud. 
2.  Pompous  or  imposing  in  sound;  as,  high-sounding  titles, 
high-speed',  a.  Capable  of  being  used  at  high  speed, 
high-speed  steel,  an  alloy  steel  so  prepared  by  heat-treat¬ 
ment  that  it  can  be  usea  in  tools  cutting  so  rapidly  as  to 
become  red-hot,  without  losing  toughness  or  hardness, 
high— spir  lt-ed  (-spTr'Tt-<5d  ;  87),  a.  Characterized  by  a 
bold,  energetic,  or  lofty  spirit ;  having  mettle  or  fire  ;  as, 
a  high-spirited  man  or  act.  —  high— spir'it-ed-ness,  n. 

When  a  horse  is  high-spirited ,  it  does  not  necessarily  follow 
that  he  has  vicious  propensities.  16  Utah  392,  397. 


hlgh'er  (hl'?r),  r.  r.  *  i.  To 

make  or  become  higher.  Rare. 
high'er-most  (-mfist),  a.  Sr  adv. 
Highest.  Rare. 

Hlgh'gate  res'in  (hT'gftt). 
[From  1/ighgate ,  near  London.] 
Min.  =  copalite. 
high'-go/,  n.  Spree;  revel.  Loir. 
high'  -grown7,  a.  1.  Grown  tall. 
2.  Having  vegetation  of  high 

Kowth.  '  Shak. 

ghhede,  n.  Height.  Ohs. 
high'-hoe'  (hl'hfi  ).  high'-hoo', 
n.  [Cf.  hickwall.)  European 

Seen  woodpecker,  [holder. I 
gh'-hole7.  Var.  of  hioh-| 
hlgh'lsh  (hT'Ysh),  a.  See  -ish. 
high'land-ish,  a.  See -ish. 
High' land-man,  n.  A  High- 
Under.  [pine.  I 

Highland  pine.  =  Speyside 
HighTand-ry  (hl'Irfnd-rY),  n. 
Hurlilanders,  collectively.  Rare. 
high-lone,  adv.  Alone.*  Ohs. 
high'ly,  adv.  of  n  ion.  See  -ly. 
high'ly,  a.  [AS.  hialicA  Lofty; 
noble  ;  exalted.  Ohs. 
high'man,  n.,  or  high  man.  A 
loaded  die  made  so  as  to  turn 
up  high  numbers  ;  —  usually  in 
Pl  Ohs.  [or  Dial.  Eng.  I 

hlgh'most,  a.  Highest.  G5.«.| 
high-muck'-a-muck'.n.  A  per¬ 
son  of  high  station  or  impor¬ 
tance,  esp.  as  marked  bv  arro¬ 
gance  or  conceit.  Slang ,  U.  S. 


hlgh'-palmed  ,  a.  Having  high 
antlers.  Ohs. 

high'-prln'ci  pled,  a.  Having 
or  showing  high  principles, 
high  roller.  One  who  spends 
freely  in  fast  or  luxurious  liv¬ 
in'.;:.  Shi  no.  1’.  S.  [Ohs.  I 

high  '-run  ner.  n.  A  loaded  die.  | 
high'-set7,  a.  Placed  or  made 
high  ;  also,  high-pitched, 
hlgh'ship,  n.  Elevated  station 
or  dignity.  Ohs. 
high'-shoe7,  it.  A  wearer  of 
high  shoes,  as  a  countryman  in 
the  17th  century.  Ohs.  —  high'- 
shod  .  high'shoed7,  a.  Obs. 
high— sight  ed,  a.  Looking  up¬ 
ward;  supercilious.  Ohs. 
hlgh'-Btom  ached  (-stttm't/kt), 
a.  Having  a  lofty  spirit ; 
haughty.  Archaic,  [boastful. I 
high— a'well'ing,  "■  Inflated  ;| 

hlght.  Obs.  or  dial.  Eng.  var. 
of  H  EIGHT. 

hlght,  n.  [AS.  hyht ;  akin  to 
h organ  to  think,  intend,  hope.] 
Gladness;  hope.  Ohs.  —  v.  t. 
To  rejoice  ;  to  hope.  Ohs. 
hlght,  n.  [AS.  hxg&.  SeeniE.] 
Haste  ;  exertion.  Ohs. 
hlght,  n.  [See  hight,  v.,  hote  ; 
cf.  AS.  gendt.]  A  command  ;  a 
promise.  Ohs. 

hlght,  v.  t.  To  adorn  ;  beautify. 
Obs.  [TAPER.  I 

high— ta  per.  Var.  of  hao-| 


high— step'per,  n.  A  horse  that  moves  with  a  high  step 
or  proud  gait ;  hence,  a  person  having  a  proud  bearing. 
Colloq.  —  high— step  ping,  a.  Colloq. 
high— strung'  (hi'strung' ;  87),  a.  In  a  state  of  tense  or 
quick  sensibility  ;  highly  sensitive  or  nervous  ;  as,  a  high- 
strung  horse  ;  a  high-strung  mood. 

hight  (hit),  v.  t.  <i-  i.  ;  pres,  also  hatte,  hote,  hete,  heete  ; 
Scot,  hecht  ;  pret.  hight,  heet,  hette  ;  p.  p.  hate,  hote, 
hoten,  hight.  [ME.  heiten ,  l lighten ,  ha  ten ,  hoten  ;  also 
hight ,  hatte ,  hette ,  is  called,  was  called,  AS.  hdtan  to  call, 
name,  be  called,  to  command,  promise,  pret.  heht  (also 
het ),  corresponding  to  Goth,  haihait ,  a  past  tense  with  re¬ 
duplication  ;  also  hatte  is  called,  was  called;  akin  to  G. 
heissen  to  call,  be  called,  bid,  Goth,  haitan  to  call,  in  the 
passive,  to  be  called,  pres,  haitada ,  corresponding  to  AS. 
hatte,  used  as  both  pres,  and  pret.  ;  cf.  also  the  kindred 
D.  heeten,  Icel.  heita.  Hight  is  by  origin  a  reduplicated 
past  tense  of  hote,  confused  with  an  old  present  passive,  the 
only  relic  of  the  old  passive  inflection  in  English.]  Obs.  in 
all  forms  and  senses,  except  hight,  pret.  and  p.  p.,  as  used 
archaically  and  poetically  in  sense  1  ;  and  Scot.,  in  sense  3. 
1-  To  be  called  or  named.  Also,  v.  (.,  to  call  or  name. 

Bright  washer  hue,  and  Geraldine  she  hight.  Surrey 
Childe  Harold  was  he  hight  Byron. 

2.  To  command  ;  direct ;  summon. 

But  the  sad  steel  seized  not  where  it  was  hight 

Upon  the  child,  but  somewhat  short  did  fall  Spenser. 

3.  To  promise  ;  to  assure. 

He  had  hold  his  day,  as  he  had  hight.  Chaucer 

4.  To  commit.  Spenser. 

high— toned' (hl'tond' ;  87),  a  1.  High  in  tone  or  sound. 

2.  Tense;  high-pitched;  high-strung.  Obs.  or  R. 

3.  Of  a  lofty  moral  character;  elevated  ;  dignified. 

4.  Stylish  ;  fashionable.  Uncultivated  or  Derisive.  U.  S. 
high'way'  (hi'wa'),  n.  A  main  road  or  thoroughfare  ; 

hence,  a  road  or  way  open  to  the  use  of  the  public,  includ¬ 
ing  in  the  broadest  sense  of  the  term  ways  upon  water  as 
well  as  upon  land.  Originally,  highway  designated  a  chief 
or  principal  way,  which,  being  traveled  by  the  public  in 
general,  was,  early  in  English  history,  brought  under  the 
protection  of  the  king’s  peace  ;  and  highway  in  this  sense 
is  distinguished  from  byway  or  bypath.  Highway  is  still 
sometimes  used  in  the  specific  sense  of  the  thoroughfare 
from  place  to  place,  as  where  the  context  shows  an  in¬ 
tention  to  distinguish  it  from  a  private  way  intended  prima¬ 
rily  for  the  use  of  inhabitants  of  a  particular  locality.  In 
its  general  sense,  however,  it  is  used  to  include  any  way, 
of  whatever  nature,  which  the  law  makes  open  to  the  use  of 
all  to  pass,  whether  a  carriageway,  horseway,  footway,  or 
waterway,  and  whether  a  tnorouglifare,  a  public  bridge, 
or  a  cul  de  sac.  W ith  reference  to  the  right  ol  all  the  public 
to  travel  under  equal  conditions,  it  is  sometimes  construed 
as  including  railroads  (68  III.  529  •  5  Nev.  307  ;  18  Minn.  488 ;  56 
Tex.) ;  but  other  cases  have  held  that  highway  will  not  in¬ 
clude  railroads  for  all  purposes  (155  Ind.  312 ;  27  N.  C.  310; 
159  Pa.  331).  The  right  of  the  public  in  a  highway  is  an 
easement,  unless  the  title  of  the  land  is  vested  in  the  pub¬ 
lic  by  the  act  of  the  owner.  With  respect  to  the  effect  of 
bounding  land  by  a  highway  in  the  description  of  a  deed, 
see  BOUNDARY. 

Syn.  —  Road,  path,  course.  See  way. 
high'way  man  (-man),  n.  ; pi.  -men  (-men).  One  who  robs 
on  the  public  road  ;  a  highway  robber, 
high— wrought'  (hi'rfit' ;  87),  a.  1.  Wrought  with  fine 
art  or  skill ;  elaborate.  Pope. 

2.  Worked  up,  or  swollen,  to  a  high  degree;  as,  a  high- 
wrought  passion.  “A  high-wrought  flood.”  Shak. 

hike  (hik),  r.  t. ;  hiked  (lilkt);  hik'ing  (hlk'Tng).  [Cf. 
hitch.]  1.  To  move  writh  a  swing,  toss,  throw,  jerk,  or 
the  like.  Dial,  oi'  Colloq. 

2.  To  cause  to  march  laboriously.  Colloq. 
hike,  v.  i.  To  hike  one’s  self  ;  specif.,  to  go  with  exertion 
or  effort  ;  to  tramp  ;  to  march  laboriously  ;  to  haik  ;  hitch. 
Dial,  or  Colloq.  “  If  you  persist  in  heaving  and  hiking 
like  this.”  Kipling. 

hike,  n.  Act  of  hiking  ;  a  tramp  ;  march.  Dial,  or  Colloq. 
hi'lar  (hi'ldr),  a.  Bot.  Pert,  to  or  designating  the  hilum. 
hi  la'ri  OUS  ( hi-la'rT  MS  ;  hi-;  115, 277),  a.  [L .  hilar  is,  hi- 
larus ,  Gr.  tAapo?.]  Mirthful;  noisy;  merry.  — hi-la'ri- 
ous-ly,  adv.  —  hi  la'ri  ous  ness,  n. 
hi  lar'l  ty  (hi-lXr'T-tT  ;  hi- ;  277),  n.  [L.  hilaritas :  cf.  F. 
hilaritS.  See  hilarious.]  Boisterous  mirth  ;  merriment. 
Syn.  —  Glee,  mirth,  merriment,  gayety,  joyousness,  ex¬ 
hilaration,  joviality,  jollity.  See  cheerfulness. 
Hil'de-brand  (hTl'de-br£nd  ;  G.  hTl'de-brant),  n.  [G.,  lit., 
battle  sword.]  In  German  romance,  Dietrich  von  Bern’s 
master  at  arms  and  mentor,  a  sturdy,  valiant  old  man,  who 
appears  in  various  legends.  In  the  Nibelungenlied  he  kills 
Kriemhild,  and  in  the  Hildebrandslied  he  slays  his  own 
son,  Hadubrand,  in  single  combat. 

Hil  da  bran'dic  (hll'de-brSn'dTk ),  Hil'de  brand'ine  (hTl- 
de-brXn'dTn  ;  -din),  Hil'de-bran'di-an  (-br5n'dT-an),  a. 
Pert,  to  Hildebrand,  Pope  Gregory  VII.  (1073-85),  esp. 
with  reference  to  his  drastic  reforms  and  his  assertion  of 


papal  supremacy.  —  Hil  de-bran'di  an  (liTl'de-brSn'dT- 
ftn),  -dine  (  din ;  -din),  n.  —  Hil'de  brand  ism  (hll'de- 
br5n-dTz’m),  n.  —  Hil'de  brand-ist,  n. 
hil'ding  (hll'dtng),  n.  [Perh.  fr.  AS.  hyldan ,  heldan, 
hieldan ,  to  bend,  incline.]  A  base  wretch  or  jade.  Obs. 
or  Archaic.  —  a.  Base  ;  spiritless.  Obs.  or  Archaic. 
hill  (hTl),  n.  [ME.  hit,  hul,  AS.  hyll ;  akin  to  OD.  hille, 
hil,  L.  collis ,  and  prob.  to  E.  holm  and  column.  Cf.  holm 
an  islet.]  1.  A  natural  elevation  of  land  of  local  area  and 
well-defined  outline  ;  often,  pi.,  a  range  or  group  of  such 
elevations.  In  early  use  hill  was  the  general  term  for  what 
are  now  differentiated  as  “  hills  ”  ana  “  mountains.”  Now, 
a  hill  is :  a  A  more  or  less  rounded  elevation  as  contrasted 
witli  a  peaked  or  precipitous  one.  Cf.  butte,  mesa,  b  Any 
conspicuous  elevation  in  a  comparatively  flat  country; 
as,  the  seven  hills  on  which  Rome  was  built  (see  Seven 
Hills);  or,  any  of  the  inferior  elevations  of  a  rugged 
country  ;  as,  in  Scotland,  the  Cheviot  Hills  (highest  point. 
2,676  feet),  and  the  Grampian  Mountains  (also  called 
“  Hills,"  though  containing  several  peaks  —  highest  4.406 
—  above  2,000  feet,  the  normal  maximum  for  a  “  hill  ”  in 
Great  Britain) :  in  the  United  States,  the  Berkshire  Hills 
(highest,  3.535  feet)  and  the  White  Mountains  (highest,  6,298 
feet),  the  Black  Hills  (highest,  7,216)  and  the  Rocky  Moun¬ 
tains  (highest,  14,390  feet).  In  India,  various  ranges  con¬ 
taining  elevations  5,000  to  10,000  feet  high  are  called  hills, 
as  contrasted  with  the  Himalaya  Mountains,  having  a  mean 
elevation  of  16,000  to  20,000  feet.  Cf.  mountain.  Withwp 
or  down,  used  without  the  definite  article  of  a  declivity  or 
ascent  of,  or  as  if  of,  a  hillside  ;  as,  to  go  up  hill. 

2.  A  heap  or  mound  of  earth  or  other  material  reared  by 
human  or  animal  agency ;  as,  an  ant  hill ;  the  hills  of  a 
prairie  dogs’  town  ;  —  often  in  combination  ;  as,  dungAi7/. 

3.  Specif.,  a  heap  of  earth  raised  about  the  roots  of  a  plant 
or  cluster  of  plants  ;  also,  the  plant  or  cluster  of  plants  so 
cultivated  ;  as,  a  hill  of  corn  or  potatoes. 

hill  (hi  1),  v.  t.  ;  hilled  (hlld)  ;  hill'ing.  1.  To  form  into 
a  hill,  heap,  or  mound. 

2.  To  surround  with  earth  ;  to  heap  or  draw  earth  around 
or  upon  ;  as,  to  hill  corn. 

3.  To  gather  in  a  heap;  to  amass; — usually  with  up.  Rare. 
hill,  v.  i.  1.  To  form,  or  rise  in,  a  hill. 

2.  To  assemble  upon  hills  or  rising  ground,  as  ruffs  or 
other  birds  in  the  breeding  season, 
hill'er  (  -er),  n.  One  that  hills;  specif.,  Agric .,  an  attach¬ 
ment  to  a  cultivator  or  plow  for  hilling  plants. 


hill  folk-  1.  Cameronians.  or  Scottish  Covenanters;  — 
from  having  to  meet  in  the  bills. 

2.  Folklore.  Elves  or  trolls  living  in  caves  and  hills, 
hill'man  (hTl'mtf  n),  n. ;  pi.  -men  (-men).  1.  A  man  of  the 
hills ;  as :  a  A  mountaineer  ;  esp.,  a  member  of  one  of 
the  hill  tribes  of  India,  b  A  Scottish  Covenanter,  c  One 
who  climbs  hills. 

2.  Folklore.  One  of  the  hill  folk. 

hill  myna-  All  Asiatic  bird  ( Eulabes  religiosa )  allied  to 
the  starlings.  It  is 
black,  with  a  white 
spot  on  the  wings, 
and  a  pair  of  flat  yel¬ 
low  wattles  on  the 
head.  It  is  often 
tamed  and  taught  to 
pronounce  words, 
hill'ock  (hTl'uk),  n. 

A  small  hill.  —  hill'- 
ocked  (-f/kt),  hill'- 
ock-y  (-T),  a. 

hill  partridge-  a  Any  of 

numerous  partridges  con- 
stituting  the  genus  Arbo-  111  M*vna- 

licola,  of  w  hich  numerous  species  inhabit  southern  Asia 
and  the  East  Indies,  b  A  spur  fowl 
(genus  Galloperdix). 
hill'side'  (htl'sld'),  n.  The  side  or 
declivity  of  a  hill. 

hill  Star-  A  book  name  of  the  several 
humming  birds  forming  the  genus 
Oreolrochilus ,  inhabiting  the  parts 
of  the  Andes  near  the  snow  line- 
hill'top'lhll'tSp'  ),n.  The  top  of  a  hill, 
hill'y  (-T ),  a. ;  hill'i-er  (-T-er) ;  hill'- 
i-est.  1.  Abounding  with  hills. 

2.  Inclining  like  a  hill;  of  the  na¬ 
ture  of  a  hill ;  steep. 

3.  Dwelling  in  hills.  Obs. 
hil'sa,  hil'sah  (hll'sa),  n.  [Hind. 

hilsa .]  A  valuable  anadromous  food 
fish  ( Clupea  ilisha )  of  India,  allied 
to  the  shad. 

hilt  (htlt),  n.  [AS.  hilt,  hilte;  akin 
to  OHG.  helza ,  Icel.  hjali.~\  A 
handle,  esp.  of  a  sword,  dagger,  or 
the  like  ;  in  Mining,  a  pick  handle, 
hilt,  v.  t. ;  hilt'ed  ;  hilt'ing.  To 
furnish  with  a  hilt. 


Carved  steel  Hilt  of 
John  Hampden’s 
Sword.  1  Pommel  ;  2 
Grip  ;  3,  3  Quillons, 
together  forming  the 
Cross  Guard;  4  Heel  of 
the  Blade;  5,  .5  Knuck¬ 
le  Bows;  6  Pas-d’ane. 


high'-taBt7ed  (-tas7ted;  -tYd ; 
N7,  151),  a.  Having  a  decided 
taste,  or  flavor, 
hight'en.  +  heighten. 
highth.  Var.  of  height. 
high'tide7,  n.  [high  -i-  tide:  cf. 
AS.  hdahtid.]  A  festival.  Rare. 
hightil,  v.  t.  =  hioht,  to  adorn. 
Obs. 

hight'ly,  a.  [AS.  hyhtlic.-\ 
Pleasant;  joyous;  hopeful.  Obs. 
hlgh'-top  ’,  >>.  Masthead.  Obs. 
high'ty-tigh'ty  (hT'tl-tl'tY),  in¬ 
fer/'.  3r  a.  Hoity-toity. 
hlgh'-warp7,  a.'  =  haute-lice  ; 
—  said  of  tapestry.  See  basse- 
LTCE.  [/».,  2.1 

highway  parish.  See  parish,| 
hig'ly-pig'ly,  adv.  Higgledy- 
piggledy.  Obs. 
j  hl'gre.  +  eagre. 
hig'ta  per.  Var.  of  hao-taper. 
H.  I.  H.  Abbr.  His  (or  Her)  Im¬ 
perial  Highness, 
hihe.  hie. 
hlht.  HEIGHT,  HIOHT. 
hihte.  Obs.  pret.  of  hight. 
hihthe.  +  height;  hight, 

I  haste. 

hil.  +  hi,  they  ;  hie,  high. 
HjJ'e-ra,  HIJ'ra,  Hlj'rah.  Vars. 

of  Hegira. 

hi'ku  (he'koo),  n.  [Maori.] 
Scabbard  fish.  New  Zealand . 
hil.  +  ill,  isle. 
hil.  Obs.  var.  or  ref.  sp.  of  ii  ill. 


Hil.  Abbr.  Hilary. 

hi'la  (hT'ld),  w.,  pi.  of  hilum. 

Hl-la'ri-a  (hY-la'rY-a  ;  115),  n. 

L.]  Fern.  prop,  name  (see 

llLARY). 

Hi-la'ri-a, w. pi.  [L.  See  hila¬ 
rious.)  Rom.  Antiq.  An  annu¬ 
al  festival  in  honor  of  Cybele, 
celebrated  March  25. 
hi-la'ro-trag'e-dy  (hT-la'rfi- ; 
ht-l&r'o-),  w.  Tragi-comedv.  R. 
Hil'a-ry  (htl'd-rf),  n.  [L*.  Hi- 
larius ;  cf.  Gr.  ‘IAapiof  and  L. 
hilaris  cheerful,  Gr.  iAapo?.] 
Lit.,  cheerful  ;  merry  ;  —  masc 
prop.  name.  L.  Hilarius  (h Y- 
la'rY-ws) ;  F.  Hilaire  (e7lur'); 
It.  Rarxo (?-la'rP-5) ;  Sp.  k  Pg. 
Hilario  (f-lii'rf-o)  ;  G.  &  1). 
Hilarius  (ht-lft'rf-dhs). 
Hll'a-ry-mas,  n.  The  feast  of 
Saint  Hilarv,  Bishop  of  Poitiers 
(Hilarius  I^ictaviensis),  d.  367. 
His  day  in  the  English  calendar 
is  Jan.  13th  :  in  the  Roman  Cath¬ 
olic,  Jan.  14th.  [See  term.  I 
Hilary  sitting  or  term.  Law.\ 
Hil'a-ry-tide  ,  n.  The  time  im¬ 
mediately  following  Hilary  mas. 
hl-las'mic  (hY-lftz'mYk),  a.  [Gr. 
iAa<rpo<r  propitiation.]  Propiti¬ 
atory.  Rare.  [halt.  Scot. I 

hilch  (hYlsh),  n.  V  v.  Limp;| 
hlld.  Hilled.  R.Sp.  [of  hold. I 
hlld  Ohs.  or  dial.  pret.  A  p.  p.| 


hlld,  r.  t.  [AS.  hyldan,  fr.  hold 
carcass.]  To  strip  ;  skin.  Obs. 
Hil 'da  (hYl'dd),  //.  [AS.  hi  Id 
war,  battle.]  1.  Lit.,  battle 
maid  ;  — fern.  prop.  name. 

2.  In  Hawthorne’s  “  The  Marble 
Faun."  a  New  England  girl  of 
sensitive  delicacy  and  purity, 
living  in  Rome  as  an  artist, 
hilde.  hi  eld. 
hile.  d* hill,  to  hide.  [Ofts.or/?. I 
hile  (nil),  n.  Bot.  A  hilum. | 
Hi'len  (hl'15n).  Bib. 
hilet,  n.  A  tent  or  tabernacle. 
Obs. 

hi-lif'er-ous  (hT-lYf'?r-tZs),  a. 
[hilum  +  -ferous.1  Bot.  Bearing 
a  hilum  or  n  scar. 

Hil-ki'ah  (hll-kT'd).  Bib. 
hill.  t.  [Akin  to  E.  hele ;  cf. 
Icel .  /;>/.]  To  hide  :  protect  ; 

cover.  Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 
hill'ter-ry,  n.  Thecheckerberry 
( Oaultheria  procumbens). 
hill  'bird  ,  n.  a  The  upland 
plover,  b  The  fieldfare, 
hill  brush.  A  sagebrush  [Arte¬ 
misia  californica )  of  the  Pacific 
coast  of  the  United  States. 

Hill  Damara.  See  Damara. 
Hil'lel  (hll'Pl),  n.  [Ileb.  Hillel .] 
Lit.,  praise ;  —  masc.  prop, 
name.  Bib. 

hill'et.  n.  A  hillock.  Rare. 
hi'l  fever.  Med.  A  form  of  re¬ 
mittent  fever  prevalent  in  cer¬ 


tain  hill  districts  of  India, 
hill  fox.  A  fox  (  Vulpes  hima- 
laicus)  having  fur  of  a  pale  ful¬ 
vous  color,  found  in  the  moun¬ 
tains  oi  India.  [myrtle.  I 

hill  gooseberry.  The  downy  | 
hill  grub.  The  larva  of  a  noc- 
tuid  moth  ( Charseas  gramims) 
tnat  often  does  great  damage  to 
pasture  grasses  in  England. 
hill'i-ne88.  n.  See  -ness 
hill'i8h,  a.  See -ish. 
hll'lo,  hil'loa  ( hYl'o  ;  hY-l5'),n. 
tf  inter/.  Hollo.  See  hollo. 
hill  oat.  A  European  wild  oat 
( A  veil  a  st  rt  gosa  ). 
hillock  tree  An  Australian 
myrtaceous  tree  ( Melaleuca  hy- 
pericifolia).  [hillman.l 

hills'man  (hYlz'mdn),  n.  A\ 
hill  tit.  Any  of  numerous  spe¬ 
cies  of  small  Asiatic  singing 
birds  belonging  to  Siva,  Lio - 
thri.r,  and  other  allied  genera, 
hill  tribes  The  wild  tribes  occu¬ 
pying  the  hilly  and  mountain¬ 
ous  districts  of  British  India, 
hlll'-trot',  ri.  The  wild  carrot, 
hill'ward  (hYl'wgrd),  adv.  A  a. 
See-W’ARD.  [fern,  of  hillman.  I 
hill 'worn  an  (-wdbnr'tfn),  n.,| 
hill'wort'  (-wflrt7),  n.  Obs.  a  A 
European  mint  (  Mmtha  pulegi - 
um).  b  The  wild  thyme. 
hi'lo(he'15),w.  rSp.Ai/o  thread.) 
Mining.  A  small  vein  of  ore. 


food,  f<>bt ;  out,  oil ;  chair  ;  go  ;  sing,  ii)k  ;  4feen,  thin  ;  nature,  verdure  (250) ;  K  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144) ;  boN  ;  yet ;  zh  =  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Guide. 
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hl'lum  (hi'lum),  n.  ;  pi.  hila  (-l<i).  [L.,  a  little  thing, 

trifle.]  1.  Bol.  a  The  mark  or  scar  at  the  point  of  attach¬ 
ment  of  an  ovule  to  its  base  or  funicle.  It  forms  the  “  eye  ” 
of  a  bean  or  other  large  seed,  b  The  nucleus  of  a  starch 
grain. 

2.  Anat.  <t*  Zool.  A  mark,  notch,  or  opening  suggesting 
the  hilura  of  a  bean  ;  specif.  :  a  The  part  of  a  gland,  or  of 
certain  other  organs,  where  the  blood  vessels  and  nerves 
enter  ;  the  hilus  ;  as,  the  hilum  of  the  kidney,  b  A  small 
opening  in  the  statoblasts  of  sponges, 
him  (hTm),^ro?i.  [AS.  him,  dat.  of  he.  See  he.]  1.  The 
objective  case  of  he.  See  he.  It  is  used  :  a  As  dative  of 
indirect  object.  “  Friends  who  have  given  him  the  most 
sympathy.”  Thackeray.  “  Him  needeth  ”  (there  is  need 
to  him).  Spenser,  b  As  direct  object  of  a  verb  or  prep¬ 
osition.  “  Him  that  is  weak  in  the  faith  receive.”  Rom. 
xiv.  1.  c  As  a  reflexive:  (1)  as  dative  after  a  transitive 
verb  or  objective  after  a  preposition.  “  Let  every  soldier 
hew  Aim  down  a  bough,  and  bear  ’t  before  him."  Shdk. 
(2)  Obs.  or  R.  Redundantly  with  certain  intransitive  verbs. 
“  Then  lies  him  meekly  down.”  Milton.  (3)  Archaic  & 
Poetic.  As  direct  object. 

I  never  saw  but  Humphrey,  Duke  of  Gloster, 

Did  bear  him  like  a  noble  gentleman.  Shak. 

(H3P3'  Him  occurs  in  various  special  constructions,  as :  a 
Absolutely,  as  in  the  present  nominative  absolute.  Obs. 
b  Ungrammatically,  for  the  nominative,  esp.  the  predi¬ 
cate  nominative  after  as,  than  ;  as,  Better  than  him.  Dial, 
or  Colloq.  c  As  a  substantive  ;  as,  she  will  not  obey  any 
him.  Cf.  he,  4.  d  Redundantly,  with  the  noun  it  refers 
to  ;  as,  “  And  slough  him  Oliphernus.”  Chaucer. 

2.  The  dative  of  hit ,  it; — used  esp.  after  a  preposition.  Obs. 
Hi  ma'la  yan  (hY-ma'ld-y&n  ;  less  correctly ,  but  still  often , 
hYm'd-la'y&n),  a.  [Skr.  Himalaya ;  hima  snow  (akin  to 
L.  hiems  winter)  -f-  alaya  abode.]  Of,  pert,  to,  or  designat¬ 
ing,  the  Himalayas. 

Himalayan  barley,  an  Asiatic  race  of  barley  ( Hordeum  vul¬ 
gar  e  tnfurcatum)  having  recurved  three-pronged  awns 
shorter  than  the  grains.  —  H.  cedar,  the  deodar.  —  H.  pine. 
=  Neoza  pine.  —  H.  spruce,  a  lofty  spruce  ( Picea  morinda) 
of  the  Himalayan  region. 
hi-mat'i-on(hT-m5t'T-5u),  n.;  L.  pi.  himatia 
(-d).  [Gr.  t/uaTtov.]  Gr.  Antiq.  A  garment 
consisting  of  a  rectangular  cloth  draped 
over  the  left  shoulder  and  about  the  body, 
him-self'  (hlm-sSlf'),  pron.  All  emphasized 
form  of  the  pron.  for  the  third  person  sing, 
masculine.  Its  uses  are:  1.  For  emphasis': 
a  As  a  simple  objective  ;  as,  tell  him  it  is 
for  himself,  b  In  apposition  with  he  or 
with  a  nominative  or  objective  noun. 

The  Lord  himself  sha\\  give  you  a  sign. 

Is.  vii.  14. 

C  As  a  subject  nominative.  Archaic.  “  Him¬ 
self  the  same  had  done.”  Denham,  d  As 
a  predicate  nominative  ;  as,  he  went  him¬ 
self  : —  often  with  the  force  of  by  himself ,  Sophocles  wear- 
alone  ;  as,  he  did  it  himself.  ing  a  Himation. 

2.  Specif.,  esp.  after  be,  become,  etc.  :  His  proper  or  nor¬ 

mal  self ;  hence,  his  right  or  sane  condition  of  mind ;  as, 
he  has  come  to  himself  (after  unconsciousness,  passion,  de¬ 
lirium,  etc.).  “  Richard  *8  himself  again.”  Cibber. 

3.  As  a  reflexive. 

David  hid  himself  in  the  field.  1  Sam.  xx.  24. 
4-  Asa  substantive.  Rare. 

Your  King,  whom  he  desires  to  make  another  Himselfe 

Bacon  ( Oxf .  E.  D.). 

6.  Instead  of  itself.  Obs.  Cf.  him,  2. 

by  himself,  alone;  unaccompanied;  apart;  sequestered; 

as,  he  sits  or  studies  by  himself. 

Him'yar  ite  (hYm'ydr-it),  n.  [After  Himyar ,  eponymous 
king  of  Yemen,  Arabia.]  1.  One  of  an  important  Arab 
tribe  of  antiquity  dwelling  in  South  Arabia,  near  Aden. 

2.  An  Arab  of  a  group  of  related  ancient  tribes  of  southern 
Arabia,  or  of  their  descendants,  including,  besides  the 
Himyarites  proper,  the  Sabaeans,  Minaeans,  Katabanians, 
and  the  founders  of  the  Axumite  and  Abyssinian  empires 
in  Africa.  They  had  an  advanced  civilization  of  a  great 
antiquity,  and  their  language  represents  the  most  archaic 
form  of  Arabic.  See  Semitic,  Sabjeak,  Min.ean,  Axumite. 


Him  yar-it'ic  (-Yt'Yk),  a.  Of  or  pert,  to  the  ancient  Him¬ 
yarites  or  their  language  ;  as,  the  Himyarilic  alphabet. 

Wn  (hYn),  n.  [Heb.  h%n.']  A  Hebrew  measure  of  liquids, 
between  one  and  two  gallons.  See  measure. 

Hi  na  ya'na  (he'nd-yii'nd),  n.  [Skr.  hina  lesser,  little 
-f-  ydna  vehicle.]  Buddhism.  The  Little  Vehicle,  or  the  i 
Buddhism  of  southern  India,  as  distinguished  from  the  | 
northern,  or  Mahayana,  Buddhism.  The  schism  dates 
practically  from  the  Council  of  Jullundur  called  by  Kan- 
lshka,  a.  d.  40,  the  essential  difference  being  that  the  Hina- 
yana  Buddhists  confined  salvation  to  a  select  minority, 
while  the  Mahayana  sect  held  it  to  be  open  to  all. 
hind  (hind),  n.  [ME.  hine,  AS.  hine,  hina,  orig.  gen.  pi. 
of  hiwan  domestics ;  akin  to  Icel.  hju  man  and  wife,  do¬ 
mestics,  family,  Goth.  ActVafrauja  master  of  the  house, 
G.  Aeirath  marriage  ;  cf.  L.  ciris  citizen,  E.  city.  Cf.  hide 
a  measure  of  land.]  1.  A  domestic  ;  a  servant.  Obs. 

2.  A  farm  servant  ;  esp.,  in  parts  of  northern  England 
and  in  Scotland,  a  skilled  worker,  assisting  in  management 
of  a  farm,  usually  with  a  home  on  the  farm  ;  also,  in  some 
parts  of  England,  a  farm  bailiff  or  steward. 


hilt'less.  a.  See  -less. 
hi'lus  (  hi'lus),  n.  [NL.]  Anat. 
=  HILUM,  2  a. 
hilve.  HELVE, 
him.  4*  hem,  pron. 

H.  I.  M  Abbr.  His  (or  Her)  Im¬ 
perial  Majesty. 

Hi-ma'lo-Chi-nese'  sub-re'gion 

(h  Y-m  ii'l  fi-c  h  I-n  c  z'  ;  -n  e  s'). 
=  BURMO-CIIIN  K'K  subregion. 
Hi  man'to-puB  (h!-m&n't$-pus), 
w.  (NL. ;  Gr.  ipai/Tonovs',  ipas, 
i/biauTOT,  thong  4-  ttov?  foot.] 
Zool.  The  genus  of  wading  birds 
consisting  of  the  stilts.  [Devi.i 
Him'a  vat  (hYm'd-vftt),  u.  See| 
Hi'min-bjorg'  (he'mf!n-by6rg/), 
Hi'min  bjorg  (-byQrg/),  n.  [Icel. 
HiminbjbrgI)  See  Asoard. 
himp.  +  imp. 

himp.  him'ple,  v.  i.  [Prob.  akin 
to  G.  hnmj ten,  humpeln. ]  To 
limp.  Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 
himpne.  +  hymn. 
himself,  himselve,  himselven, 
pron.pl.  +  HEM  SELF, 
him'ward.  him'wards  (hYm'- 
w5rd  ;  -w?rdz),  adv.  See-WARn. 


!  Him-yar'ic  (hYm-y&r'Yk),  a. 
Himyaritic. 

hin,  pron.,  3d  pers  sing.  Him. 
Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 
hina.  d*  henna. 
hi'na-u  (he'na-oo  ;  he'nou),  n. 
Also  hi'nou.  [Maori.]  A  timber 
tree  of  New  Zealand  (Elteocar- 
pus  dentatus).  [of  iiauncii. I 
hinch  (hYnsh).  Dial.  Eng.  var.  I 
hinch  (hYnch  ;  140),  v.  i.  To 
scrimp  ;  pinch.  Obs.  or  Dial. 
Eng. 

hinch'boy/.  d*  henchboy. 
hinch'man.  d*  henchman. 

||  hine  il'lae  la'cri-ra*  or  la'- 
chry-maB  (lftk'rY-me).  [L.] 
Hence  these  (or  those)  tears. 

Terence  ( Andria ,  I.  i.  99).  I 
||  hine  in'de  (hYijk  Yn'de).  [L.J 
Scots  Lau\  On  this  side  and  on  , 
that;  reciprocally. 

hine  lu'cem  et  po'cu-la  sa'cra 
(p5k'fl-ld).  [L.]  From  hence  ; 
(we  receive)  light  and  sacred  i 
drafts  ;  —  motto  of  Cambridge  i 
University  Frees, 
hind,  d*  hyne.  [ Dial.  Eng.  I 
!  hind.  adv.  Behind.  Obs.  or)  i 


3.  A  peasant ;  a  rustic.  Eng. 

4.  A  lad  ;  chap ;  fellow.  Obs. 

hind  (hind),  n.  [AS.  hind  ;  akin  to  D.  hinde ,  OHG.  hinta , 
G.  hinde ,  hindin ,  Icel.,  Sw.,  &  Dan.  hind,  and  perh.  to 
Gr.  Kepas  a  young  deer.]  1.  The  female  of  the  red  deer, 
of  which  the  male  is  the  stag. 

2.  Any  of  various  groupers; —  applied  esp.  to  certain 
spotted  or  speckled  species,  as  the  speckled  hind ,  red  hind, 
and  rock  hind  (see  these  terms). 

hind  (hind),  a.;  hind'er  (hin'der);  hind'most  (hind'most), 
or  hind'er-most  (hin'der-most).  [Cf.  ME.  hind,  adv., 
back,  AS.  hindan  behind.  See  hinder,  a.;  cf.  behind.] 
In  the  rear;  —  opposed  to  front;  of  or  pertaining  to  the 
part  or  end  which  follows  or  is  behind,  in  opposition  to  the 
part  which  leads  or  is  before ;  as,  the  hind  legs  or  hind 
feet  of  a  quadruped  ;  the  hind  man  in  a  procession. 

Syn.  —  See  posterior. 

hind  kidney,  Anat.  &•  Embry ol.,  the  metanephros. 
hind'-brain'  (hiud'bran'),  n.  Embryol.  c£*  Anat.  The  pos¬ 
terior  of  the  three  primary  cerebral  vesicles  ;  also,  the  parts 
of  the  brain  (the  epencephalon  and  metencephalou)  which 
develop  from  them.  Sometimes  restricted  to  the  epen¬ 
cephalon  only,  the  metencephalon  being  called  afterbrain. 
hind'er  (hin'der),  a.  [ME.  hindere,  perh.  fr.  AS.  hinder , 
adv.,  behind;  akin  to  OHG.  hinlar ,  prep.,  behind,  G. 
hinter ,  Goth,  hindar  ;  orig.  a  comparative,  and  akin  to  AS. 
hine  hence  ;  or  perh.  fr.  hind.  See  hence,  he  ;  cf.  hind,  a.] 
Of  or  pert,  to  that  part  or  end  that  follows  or  is  in  the  rear, 
as,  the  hinder  part  of  a  wagon ;  the  hinder  parts  of  a  horse. 
Syn.  —  See  posterior. 

hin'der  (hYn'der),  v.  t.  ;  hin'dered  (-derd) ;  iiin'der-ing. 
[ME.  hindren ,  hinder en,  AS.  hindrian ,  fr.  hinder  behind  ; 
akin  to  D.  hinderen ,  G.  hindem,  OHG.  hintardn ,  Icel.  & 
Sw.  hindra,  Dan.  hindre.  See  hinder,  a.]  1.  To  injure, 
physically  or  morally.  Obs. 

2.  To  keep  back  or  behind  ;  to  prevent  from  starting  or 
moving  forward  ;  to  check;  obstruct ; —  often  followed  by 
from  ;  as,  an  accident  h indered  the  coach  ;  drought  hin¬ 
ders  the  growth  of  plants ;  to  hinder  me  from  going. 

From  your  affairs 

I  hinder  you  too  long.  Shak. 

3.  To  prevent  or  embarrass  ;  to  debar ;  to  shut  out. 

What  hinders  younger  brothers,  being  fathers  of  families, 

from  having  the  same  right '(  Locke. 

Syn.  —  Retard,  impede,  delay,  block,  clog,  prevent,  stop, 
interrupt,  counteract,  thwart,  oppose,  embarrass, 
hin'der  (hYn'der),  v.  i.  To  interpose  obstacles  or  impedi¬ 
ments;  to  be  a  hindrance. 

hind'er-most  (hin'der-most)  \  a.  [ hind  -f-  most.  See 
hind'most  ( hind'most)  j  hind,  a.  ;  hinder,  a.]  Far¬ 
thest  in  or  toward  the  rear  ;  last. 

hind'-gut'  (hind'gut'),  n.  Embryol.  &  Zool.  The  poste¬ 
rior  part  of  the  alimentary  canal ;  in  vertebrates,  esp.  that 
of  the  embryo;  in  invertebrates,  properly  that  part  formed 
by  an  infolding  of  the  external  integument  and  hence 
lined  with  ectoderm  cells. 

Hin'di  (hYn'de),  n.  [Hind,  hindi,  fr.  Hind  India,  fr.  Per. 
Cf.  Hindu.]  1.  The  chief  vernacular  of  northern  India, 
spoken  by  over  60,000,000  people,  mainly  in  the  United 
and  Central  Provinces  and  Central  India.  It  is  divided 
into  two  great  branches :  Eastern  Hindi,  including,  among 
others,  the  important  literary  dialects,  Awadhi  and  Bag- 
heli ;  and  Western  Hindi,  comprising  a  large  number  of  dia¬ 
lects,  the  foremost  being  Hindustani  (which  see).  See 
Indo-European,  Table. 

2.  A  native  of  India,  whether  Hindu  or  Moslem. 
Hind'leWs  screw  (hind'lYz).  Mach.  An  endless  screw  or 
worm  shaped  like  an  hourglass  to  fit  a  part 
of  the  circumference  of  the  worm  wheel  so 
as  to  increase  the  bearing  area  and  thereby 
diminish  the  wear,  thus  enabling  a  greater 
amount  of  power  to  be  transmitted, 
hin'drance  (hYn'drans),  n.  [See  hinder,  v. 

<.]  Act  of  hindering,  state  of  being  hin¬ 
dered,  or  that  which  hinders;  an  impediment. 

Something  between  a  hindrance  and  a  help.  ,, 

Wordsworth.  Hmdley’e 

Syn.  —  Impediment,  obstruction,  obstacle.  Screw, 
interruption,  check,  delay,  restraint.  See  difficulty. 
hind'sight'  (hind'sit/),  n.  1.  The  rear  sight  of  a  firearm. 
2.  Perception  of  the  nature  and  demands  of  an  event  after 
it  has  happened  ;  — opposed  to  foresight.  Humorous. 
Hin'du,  Hin'doo  (hYn'doo ;  hYn-doo';  277),  n.  [Per.  Hindu, 
fr.  Hind  India.  Cf.  Indian.]  A  member  of  one  of  the 
native  races  of  Hindustan;  also,  an  adherent  of  Hinduism. 
—  Hin'du.  Hin'doo,  a. 

Hindu,  or  Hindoo,  calendar,  a  luni solar  calendar  of  India,  ac¬ 
cording  to  which  the  year  is  divided  into  twelve  months, 
with  an  extra  month  inserted  after  every  month  in  which 
two  new  moons  occur  (once  in  three  years).  The  inter¬ 
calary  month  has  the  name  of  the  one  which  precedes  it. 
The  year  usually  commences  about  April  11.  The  months 
are  as  follow’s : 


Baisakh . April-May 

Jeth . May -June 

Asarh . June- July 

Sawan  (Surawan)  July-Aug. 

Bhndon  . Aug.-Sept. 

Aein  (Kuor) . Sept.-Oct. 


Katik  (Kartik) . Oct.-Nov. 

Aghan . Nov. -Dec. 

Pub . Dec.-Jan. 

Mngh . Jan. -Feb. 

Phagun  (Phalgun)  Feb.-March 

Chait . Mar.-April 


—  H.  Era  of  the  Deluge.  See  era,  n.—  H.  triad.  See  Trimurti. 
Hin'du  ism,  or  Hin'doo-ism  (hYn'dob-Yz’m),  n.  The  re¬ 


ligious  and  social  systems  of  those  peoples  of  Hindustan 
who  have  accepted  and  developed  the  civilization  and  be¬ 
liefs  of  the  ancient  Aryan  invaders.  Hinduism  springs 
from  the  Vedic  religion  of  the  Aryan  invaders,  but  it  rep¬ 
resents  a  profound  modification  of  this,  both  by  the  social 
history  of  India  and  the  animistic  beliefs  of  the  conquered 
Dravidian  tribes.  See  Cit. ;  cf.  Brahmanism,  caste,  Veda. 

Hinduism  may  lairly  be  described  as  Animism  more  or  less 
transformed  bv  philosophy  or,  to  condense  the  epigram  still 
further,  as  magic  tempered  by  metaphysics.  .  .  .  Worship  of  ele¬ 
ments,  of  natural  features  and  forces,  of  deified  men,  ascetics, 
animals,  of  powers  of  life,  organs  of  sex,  weapons^  primitive  im¬ 
plements,  modern  machinery  ;  sects  which  enjoin  the  sternest 
forms  of  asceticism  ;  sects  which  revel  in  promiscuous  debauch¬ 
ery  ;  sects  which  devote  themselves  to  hypnotic  meditation  ;  sects 
which  practice  the  most  revolting  form  of  cannibalism  —  all  of 
these  are  included  in  Hinduism,  and  each  finds  some  order  of  in¬ 
tellect  or  sentiment  to  which  it  appeals.  And  through  all  this 
bewildering  variety  of  creeds  there  is  traceable  the  influence  of 
a  pervading  pessimism,  of  the  conviction  that  life,  and  more  es- 

geciall.v  the  prospect  of  a  series  of  lives,  is  the  heaviest  of  all 
urden’s  that  can  be  laid  upon  man.  The  one  ideal  is  to  obtain 
release  from  the  ever-turning  wheel  of  conscious  existence  and  to 
sink  individuality  in  the  impersonal  spirit  of  the  world. 

Census  of  India,  1901. 


Hin'du  ize,  or  Hin'doo  ize  (hYn'doo-Tz),  r.  t.  To  subject, 
or  conform,  to  Hindu  culture  and  beliefs. 

Hin  du  sta'ni,  Hin  doo-sta'ni  (-sta'ne),  a.  [Hind.  Hin¬ 
dustani  an  Indian,  fr.  Per.  Hindustan  India.]  Of  or  per¬ 
taining  to  Hindustan  or  its  people  or  Hindustani. 

Hin  du  sta'ni  (hYn'dbo-sta'ne),  Hin  do  sta'ni  (hYn'dfc-), 
ii.  Also  Hin  doo  sta'ni.  The  most  important  dialect  of 
Hindi.  It  contains  a  large  number  of  words  adopted  from 
the  Arabic  and  Persian,  esp.  in  its  subdialect  Urdu,  spoken 
by  Mohammedans,  and  is  current  as  a  lingua  franca  over 
nearly  all  India.  The  alphabet  is  an  adapted  form  of  the 
Arabic  ;  the  Devanagari  character  is  also  used. 

hinge  (liYnj),  n.  [ME.  heng,  heeng  ;  akin  to  D.  heng,  LG. 
henge ,  E.  dial,  fow^teasmall  hinge  ;  connected  with  hang,\. 
See  hang.]  1.  The  hook  with  its  eye, or  the  joint,  or  flexible 
piece,  on  which  a 

door, gate, lid, etc.,  ^ — ~~rA  -|T-f  “ 

turns  or  swings.  •* 

2  Au  articulated 
joint,  as  of  a  bi¬ 
valve  shell. 

3.  That  on  which 
anything  turns  or 
depends ;  a  gov¬ 
erning  principle ; 
a  cardinal  point  or 
rule  ;  as,  this  was 
the  h  inge  on  which 
the  question 
turned. 


Hinges.  1  Hook  and  Eve  ;  2  Strap  ;  3  X 
Hinge  ;  4  Flap  ;  5  Blind  ;  6  Gate. 


4  The  earth’s  axis,  or  a  cardinal  point  of  the  compass. 
Obs.  “  The  four  hinges  of  the  world.”  Milton. 

hinge  (liYnj),  v.  t. ;  hinged  (hYnjd) ;  hino'ing  (hYn'jYng). 

1.  To  attach  by,  or  furnish  with,  hinges. 

2.  To  bend.  Obs.  “Hinge  thy  knee.”  Shak. 

hinge,  v.  i.  To  stand,  depend,  hang,  or  turn,  as  on  a  hinge  ; 

to  depend  chiefly  for  a  result  or  decision  or  for  force  or 
validity  ;  —  usually  with  on  or  upon ;  as,  the  argument 
hinges  on  this  point. 

hinge  joint,  a  Anat.  =  ginglymus.  b  Mech.  Any  joint 
resembling  a  hinge,  by  which  two  pieces  are  connected  so 
as  to  permit  relative  turning  in  one  plane, 
hinge  line.  Zool.  The  dorsal  edge  or  border  of  a  bivalve 
shell  where  the  hinge  is  situated, 
hinge  tooth-  Zool.  A  projection  on  one  valve  of  a  bivalve 
shell  near  the  hinge  line,  fitting  into  a  corresponding 
indentation  on  the  other  valve. 


hin'ny  (hYn'Y),  n.  ;  pi.  hinnies  (-Yz).  [L.  hinnus ;  cf.  Gr. 

iWos.]  A  hybrid  between  a  stallion  and  an  ass. 
hint  (hYnt),n.  [Prob.  fr.  ME.  henten  to  seize,  catch,  AS. 
hentan ,  gehentan  ;  hence,  something  that  may  be  caught  up. 
Cf.  hunt.]  1.  An  occasion;  a  moment;  time;  turn.  Obs. 
“  Our  hint  of  woe  is  common.”  Shak . 


2.  A  remote  allusion  ;  slight  mention  ;  intimation  ;  insin¬ 
uation  ;  a  suggestion  or  reminder,  without  a  full  declara¬ 
tion  or  explanation. 

The  hint  malevolent,  the  look  oblique.  Hannah  More. 
Syn.  —  Intimation,  allusion.  See  suggestion. 
hint  (hint),  v.  t. ;  hint'ed  ;  hint'ing.  [See  hint,  n.]  To 
bring  to  mind  by  a  slight  mention  or  remote  allusion  ;  to 
suggest  in  an  indirect  manner  ;  as,  to  hint  a  suspicion, 
hint,  v.  i.  To  make  an  indirect  reference,  suggestion,  or 
allusion  ;  to  allude  vaguely  to  something. 

We  whisper,  and  hint,  and  chuckle.  Tennyson. 
to  hint  at,  to  allude  to  lightly,  indirectly,  or  cautiously. 
Syn.  —  Hint,  intimate,  insinuate,  imply  agree  in  the  idea 
of  suggestion.  To  hint  is  to  suggest  indirectly  or  by  re¬ 
mote  or  covert  allusion.  The  word  frequently  implies  lack 
of  candor,  frankness,  or  straightforwardness ;  as,  “Willing 
to  wound,  and  yet  afraid  to  strike,  just  hint  a  fault,  and 
hesitate  dislike  ”  (Pope) ;  “A  lad  may  wink,  and  a  girl  may 
hint  ”  ( Tennyson ) ;  cf.  “  Why,  no  one  makes  any  positive 
accusation ;—  but  there  were  hints  dropped”  (Shelley). 
Intimate,  in  modern  usage,  frequently  implies  a  lighter 
or  more  elusive  suggestion  than  hint ,  but  does  not  con¬ 
note  lack  of  candor  or  frankness ;  to  insinuate,  as  here 
compared  (see  ingrati  ate),  is  to  hint  artfully  or  to  convey 
an  underhand  suggestion  ;  as,  “  I  speak  this  not  with  any 
sly  design  to  advise,  but  to  intimate  that  I  think  you  v<  ry 


hind,  v.  t.  To  hinder.  Obs. 
hind  (hind),  n.  A  hind  quarter. 
Hind.  Abbr.  Hindu,  ilindu- 
stan,  Hindustani, 
hind'ber-ry  (hind'b?r-Y),  n. 
[AS.  Inndoerie :  akin  to  OHG. 
hintberi,  G.  himbeere.  So  called 
because  hinds  or  stags  were  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  fond  of  them.  See 
2d  hind;  brrry.1  The  Euro- 

1>ean  raspberry.  Dial.  Eng. 
lind'deck  .  ?i.  The  poop.  Obs. 
Hinde  Palm'er’s  Act  (hind 
piim'?rz).  Eng.  An  act  (32  Si 
33  Viet.,  1839)  abolishing  the 
preference  of  specialty  creditors 
of  decedents' estates.  [.Scot.  I 
hin'der,  w.  Hindrance.  Obs.  or) 
hind'er.  a.  [Prob.  fr.  AS  .hinder 
behind,  in  comp.  ;  cf.  E.  “  to  do 
a  thing  behind  one’s  back.’’] 
Crafty  ;  deceitful ;  — in  comb.,  as 
A/wr/ercraft,  hinderword.  Obs. 
hin'der-ance.  n.  Hindrance, 
hinderaunce.  d*  hindrance. 
hin'derd.  Hindered.  Rtf.  Sp. 
hind'er-er,  a.  Posterior. .  Obs. 
hin'der-er.  n.  One  that  hinders, 
hind'er-est.  a.  Ilindermost.  Obs. 


hind'er-ful,  a.  Deceitful  ;  in 
iquitous  Obs.  —  hind'er-ful-ly, 

adv.  Obs. 

hind'er-lands  (hYn'( d)5r-lan z ), 

1l.pl.  =  IlINDEULINOS.  Scot . 
hind'er-ling,  n.  [AS.  hinder- 
ling  one  who  comes  behind  his 
ancestors,  fr.  AS.  hinder  behind. 
See  hinder,  a.]  A  worthless, 
base,  or  degenerate  person  or 
animal.  Obs. 

hind'er-lings,  hind'er-lins 

(hYn'(d)?r-lTnz),  n.  pi.  [See 
hinder,  a.;  2d  -ling.]  But¬ 
tocks.  Scot. 

hind'er-ly,  a.  Behindhand.  Obs. 
hin'der-ment,  n.  Hindrance. 

Chiefly  Dial. 

hin'der-some  (hYn'd5r-swm),  a. 
[hinder,  v.  lst-ao»?e.]  Likely 
to  hinder.  Scot.  Dial.  Eng. 
hinderyeap.  a.  [AS.  htnaer- 
geap ;  hinder  behind  -I-  y (tap 
crooked,  deceitful.]  Insidious ; 
deceitful.  Obs. 

hindge.  4 hinge,  [of  the  head.] 
hind'head  (hTnd'h5d/),n.  Back' 
Hind'ki  (hYnd'ke),  n.  See  In¬ 
do-European  languages. 


hind'more.  a.  Hinder.  Obs. 
hind'most  ( hTnd'most),  a.  See 
HINDER  MOST. 

Hin'doo,  Hin'doo-ism,  etc  Vars. 
of  II  i n du,  etc. 

Hin  doo  sta'nee.  Hin  do-sta'ni. 
Vars.  of  Hindustani. 
hindre.  +  hinder,  v. 
hindur  +  hinder. 
hind'ward  (hTnd'wSrd),  adv. 
See  -ward. 
hine  +  hin,  pron 
hine  (dial,  hin,  in).  Obs.  or 
dial.  Eng.  var.  of  hind. 
hine.  Ods.  or  Scot.  &  dial.  Eng. 
var.  of  hyne. 

hine'ber-ry.  Obs.  or  dial.  Eng. 

var.  of  HINDBKRRY. 

hinehede,  n  [Cf.  l6t  hind  ; 
-head.1  Family;  service.  Obs. 
hing.  Obs.  or  dial.  Eng.  var.  of 

HANG. 

hing  (hYng),  n  [Hind.,  fr.  Skr. 
hihgui]  A  variety  of  asafetida. 
hinge'less,  a.  See  -less 
hing'er.  +  hanger. 
hin'gle  (hYng'’l  ;  Yng'’l),  n. 
An  ingle.  Dial.  Eng. 


hin'gle(hYi)'g'l),n  [Cf.  hinge, 
hang.]  A  hinge;  a  hook  for 
hanging.  Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 
hink,  n.  [Cf.  Icel.  hinka  to 
limp,  hobble,  Fries,  hinken.} 
Hesitation  :  faltering.  Obs. 
hink,  n.  A  reaping  hook.  Obs. 
hin'most.  Obs.  or  Scot.&  dial. 
Eng.  var.  of  hindmost. 
hin'na.  Var.  of  HENNA, 
hin'ney,  hin'nie.  hin'ny.  Scot. 
&  dial  Eng.  var.  of  honey. 
hin'ni-ble  (hYn'Y-b’l),  a.  [L. 
hinnibihsA  Able  to  whinny .  R ■ 
Hin'nom  (hTn'tfm).  Bib. 
hin'ny  (hYn'Y),  v.  i.  [L.  hin- 
nire .]  To  neigh:  whinny.  Rare. 
hin'oid  (hYn'oid),  a.  [Gr.  ts, 
ipo?,  muscle,  fiber  4-  -oiV/.J  Bot. 
Having  the  secondary  veins  all 
parallel  and  at  right  angles  to 
the  midrib,  as  the  banana  leaf. 
hi-noi'de-ouB  (hY-noi'df-us),  a. 
Bot.  Hinoid. 

hi-no'ki  (hP-no'kf),  w.,  or  hi- 
noki  cypress.  [Jap.]  The  sun 
tree  or  its  wood. 
hi'nou(he'nou).  Var.  of  hixaf. 


ale,  senate,  care,  Am,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofd ;  eve,  $vent,  find,  recent,  maker;  ice,  ill;  old,  6bey,  orb,  5dd,  s&ft,  connect;  use,  unite,  (irn,  up,  circus,  menil; 
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capable  of  shining  in  a  dark-colored  coat  ”  (Shenstone) ;  cf. 
“ Intimations  of  Immortality”  (  Wordsworth) ; “  Mrs.  Jamie¬ 
son  came  now  to  insinuate  pretty  plainly  that  she  did  not 
wish  that  the  Cranford  ladies  should  call  upon  her  sister- 
in-law  ”  (Mrs.  Qaskell) ;  cowardly  insinuations.  Imply,  as 
here  compared  (see  imply),  is  in  general  opposed  to  express; 
as,  “  My  delicacy  ...  is  not  so  squeamish,  but  that  after  it 
has  feasted  upon  praise  expressed,  it  can  find  a  comfortable 
dessert  iii  the  contemplation  of  praise  implied  ”  ( Cowper ); 
“so  much  of  the  unuttered  and  unutterable, of  the  constant¬ 
ly  and  unmistakably  implied  ”  (//.  James).  See  allude. 
hln'ter  land  (Mn'ter-lSnd'  ;  G.  -laut'),  n.  [G.;  hinter  be¬ 
hind  -f-  land  land.]  The  land  or  region  lying  behind  the 
coast  district.  The  term  is  used  esp.  with  reference  to  the 
so-called  doctrine  of  the  hinterland,  sometimes  advanced, 
that  occupation  of  the  coast  supports  a  claim  to  an  exclu¬ 
sive  right  to  occupy,  from  time  to  time,  the  territory  lying 
inland  of  the  coast.  Cf.  right  of  continuity. 
hip  (hip),  interj.  A  word  used  to  excite  attention  or  as  a 
signal  ;  as,  hip,  hip,  hurrah  ! 

hip.  n.  [ME  hipe,  hupe,  AS.  hype ;  akin  to  D.  heup , 
OHG.  hufy  G.  hiifte,  Dan.  hofte ,  Sw.  hojt,  Goth,  hups;  cf. 
Icel.  huppr ,  and  also  Gr.  *v/3o9  the  hollow  above  the  hips 
of  cattle,  and  Lith.  kumpis  ham.]  1.  The  laterally  project¬ 
ing  region  of  each  side  of  the  body  below  the  waist,  formed 
by  the  lateral  parts  of  the  pelvis  and  upper  part  of  the 
femur  together  with  the  fleshy  parts  covering  them ;  also, 
the  corresponding  part  of  an  animal’s  body  ;  the  haunch. 

2.  Arch,  a  The  external  angle  formed  by  the  meeting  of 
two  sloping  sides  or  skirts  of  a  roof,  which  have  their  wall 
plates  running  in  different  directions,  b  A  hip  rafter. 

3.  Eiigin.  In  a  bridge  truss,  the  place  where  an  inclined 
end  post  meets  the  top  chord. 

hip  and  thigh,  overwhelmingly  ;  unsparingly. 

And  he  smote  them  hip  and  thigh.  Judges  xv.  8 

—  on,  or  upon,  the  h.,  at  a  disadvantage  ;  as,  to  take  or  have 
one  on  tnehip;  —  a  phrase  derived  from  wrestling. 

hip,  V.  t.  ;  hipped  (hipt);  hip'ping.  1.  To  dislocate  or 
sprain  the  hip  of  ;  to  fracture  or  injure  the  hip  bone  of  (a 
quadruped),  producing  a  permanent  depression  of  that  side. 

2.  Wrestling.  To  throw  (one’s  adversary)  over  one’s  hip  ; 
to  throw  by  a  cross-buttock. 

3.  To  make  with  a  hip  or  hips,  as  a  roof. 

hip(hfp),  n.  [ME.  hepe,  AS.  heope  ;  akin  to  OHG.  hiufo 
a  bramble  bush,  OS.  hiopo.]  The  ripened  pseudocarp  or 
false  fruit  of  a  rosebush,  esp.  of  the  dog-rose.  It  consists 
of  the  fleshy  receptacle  inclosing  numerous  achenes. 
hip  belt-  A  sword  belt  worn,  in  the  14th  century,  resting 
on  the  left  hip  and  suspended  at  the  right  of  the  waist, 
hip  bone.  The  innominate  bone ;  —  called  also  haunch 
bone  and  huckle  bone. 

hipe  (hip),  n.  Also  hype.  [Etym.  uncertain.]  Wrestling . 
A  throw  in  which  the  wrestler  lifts  his  opponent  from  the 
ground,  swings  him  to  one  side,  knocks  up  his  nearer  thigh 
from  the  back  with  the  knee,  and  throws  him  on  his  back  ; 

—  used  in  Cumberland  and  Westmorland  style. 

hipe,  v.  t.  &  i.  ;  hiped  (hipt) ;  hip'ing  (hlp'Tng).  Wres¬ 
tling.  To  throw  by  means  of  a  hipe.  — hip'er  (lilp'er),  n. 
hip  iohit.  Anat.  The  articulation  between  the  thigh  bone 
and  hip  bone. 

hip  knob.  Arch.  A  finial,  ball,  or  other  ornament  at  the 
intersection  of  the  hip  rafters  and  the  ridge, 
hip  lock.  Wrestling.  A  lock  in  which  a  close  grip  is  first 
obtained  and  a  fall  attempted  by  a  heave  over  the  hip. 
hip  mold  or  mould.  Also  hip  molding  or  moulding  Arch. 
a  A  molding  on  the  hip  of  a  roof,  b  The  back  of  a  hip. 
Hip'pa  (hTp'ri),  7i.  [NL.,  fr.  L.  hippos  a  kind  of  sea  animal, 
Gr.  iWo?.]  Zool.  A  genus  of  marine  anomurous  decapod 
crustaceans  having  a  somewhat  oval  elongate  body  with 
a  very  short  abdomen  and  long  featherlike  antennules. 
They  burrow  rapidly  in  the  sand  by  pushing  themselves 
backward.  It  is  the  type  of  a  family,  Hip'pi-dae  (hTp'T-de). 
H.  talpoidea ,  the  common  species  of  the  Atlantic  coast,  is 
known  as  bait  bug  and  sand  bug.  See  Anomura,  Illusi. 
hip'parch  (hTp'ark),  n.  [Gr.  tn-7rapxo5, 
innap\r)<;  ;  tTriro?  horse  -f-  apveir  to  lead,  g 
rule.]  Gr.  Antiq.  A  commander  of  caval¬ 
ry;  specif.,  an  official  associated  with  the 
strategos  as  chief  executive  officer  of  the 
boule  in  the  Achaean  and  jEtolian  Leagues. 

Hip  pa'ri  on  (hT-pa'rf-on  ;  115),  n.  [NL., 
fr.  Gr.  innapiov  a  pony,  dim.  of  imros  a 
horse.]  Paleon.  An  extinct  genus  of  Mio¬ 
cene  and  Pliocene  mammals  allied  to,  but 
not  nowr  considered  as  direct  ancestors  of, 
the  horse.  They  wrere  smaller  than  a 
horse,  and  three-toed. 

Hlp  pe-as'trum  (hYp'e-Ss'trftm),  n.  [NL. ; 

Gr.  imrevs  horseman  -)-  aarpou  star.  So  named  in  allusion 


Hipparion. 
a  Fore  Foot  ; 
b  Hind  Foot. 


to  the  equitant  leaves  and  star-shaped  flowers.]  Bot.  A 
large  genus  of  tropical  American  bulbous  amaryllidaceous 
plants,  having  showy  flowers  of  various  colors.  They  are 
closely  related  to  Amaryllis ,  and  the  cultivated  species  are 
known  to  florists  by  that  name.  See  Amaryllis,  3. 
hipped  (hipt),  a.  1.  Having  (such  or  so  many)  hips. 

2.  Injured  or  dislocated  in  the  hip  ;  hipshot. 

hip  pi  a'try  (hip'T-a'tiT  ;  hi-pi'd-tri),  n.  [ hippo -  4-  -iatry.] 
The  diagnosis  and  treatment  of  diseases  of  the  horse.  — 
hip'pi-at'ric  (lnp'T-at'rTk),  hip'pi-at'ri-cal  (-ri-kal),  a. 

—  hip/pi  a'trlst  (hlp/T-a'trist ;  ln-pi'd-trist),  n. 
hip'po-  (hip'o-)  Combining  form  fr.  Greek  <.'777709,  horse. 
hip  po-cam'pal  (-kSm'pal),  a.  Anat.  Of  or  pertaining  to 

the  hippocampus. 

hippocampal  convolution,  a  convolution  of  the  brain,  bounded 
above  by  the  deutate  and  below  by  the  anterior  part  of  the 
collateral  fissure.  —  h.  fissure,  the  dentate  fissure, 
hippo-cam'pus  (-pas),  n.  ;  pi.  -pi  (-pi).  [L.,  the  sea 

horse,  Gr.  tTrxroKa/xrro?  a  hippocampus  (in  senses  1  and  2); 
'tTr7ro9  horse  -f-  kol/it ro9  a  sea  monster.]  1.  Class.  Myth.  A 
fabulous  monster  with  head  and  fore  quarters  like  a  horse 
and  tail  like  a  dolphin  or  fish.  They  are  commonly  repre¬ 
sented  as  attached  to  the  chariots  of  Neptune  and  the 
Tritons. 

2  [cap.]  Zool.  The  genus  of  lopliobranch  fishes  consisting 
of  the  typical  sea  horses. 

3.  Anat.  A  name  applied  to  either  of  two  ridges  of  white 
matter  in  each  lateral  ventricle  of  the  brain.  The  larger 
is  called  hippocampus  major,  or  simply  hippocampus ,  and  is 
a  curved  elongated  eminence  extending  throughout  the 
length  of  the  floor  of  the  descending  horn  of  the  ventricle. 
It  is  produced  by  the  infolding  of  the  cortex  to  form  the 
dentate  sulcus,  and  is  gray  matter  covered  by  a  layer  of 
white  matter  on  the  ventricular  surface.  The  smaller,  or 
hippocampus  minor,  is  on  the  inner  wall  of  the  posterior 
horn,  ana  is  caused  by  the  infolding  of  the  calcarine  fissure. 

hip'po-cras  (hip'o-kr2s),  n.  [ME.  ypocras ,  OF.  ypocras , 
F.  Jiippocras ,  hypo  eras,  prop.,  the  name  Hippocrates.]  A 
cordial  made  of  spiced  wine. 

Hip  po  crat'e  a  (-krSt'e-d),  n.  [NL.  Fee  Hippocratic.] 
Bot.  A  large  genus  of  tropical  trees  or  twining  shrubs, 
typifying  the  family  Hippocrateaceae,  and  characterized 
by  the  3-lobed  capsule  with  winged  seeds.  H.  ovata  occurs 
in  South  Florida.  The  oily  seeds  of  H.  comosa  are  used  in 
the  West  Indies  in  place  of  almonds. 

Hippo-crat'e-a'ce-ae  (-a'se-e),  n.pl.  [NL.]  Bot.  A  family 
of  shrubs  or  trees  (order  Sapindales),  having  opposite  ; 
leaves  and  small  flowers  with  five  sepals,  five  petals,  and  I 
androecium  of  three  stamens  inserted  on  the  disk.  It  con¬ 
tains  3  genera  and  about  150  species,  of  tropical  distribu¬ 
tion.  —  hip  po-crat  e-a'ceous  (-shfts),  a. 

Hip  po  crat'ic  (-krSt'Tk),  a.  [L.  llippocraticus ,  fr.  L. 
Hippocrates ,  Gr.  'l-nnoKpaTTy;.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  Hip¬ 
pocrates  of  Cos,  a  celebrated  Greek  physician  born  about 
460  b.  c.,  or  the  school  of  medicine  which  took  his  name. 
The  chief  therapeutic  agents  of  the  Hippocratic  school 
were  diet,  medicinal  waters,  fresh  air,  and  gymnastics. 
Hippocratic  face  or  countenance  [L.  facies  Hippocralica], 
the  face  or  countenance  as  it  appears  after  death,  or  long 
sickness,  excessive  evacuations,  excessive  hunger,  or  the 
like.  The  nose  is  pinched,  the  eyes  are  sunk,  the  temples 
hollowj  the  ears  retracted  (and,  in  a  living  person,  cold), 
the  skm  of  the  forehead  tense  and  dry,  the  complexion 
livid,  the  lips  pendent,  relaxed,  and  cold ;  —  so  called  as 
having  been  described  by  Hippocrates.  —  H.  oath,  an  oath, 
embodying  an  admirable  code  of  medical  ethics,  anciently 
taken  by  young  men  about  to  begin  medical  practice, 
said  to  have  been  imposed  by  Hippocrates  on  his  disciples. 
Hip'po-crene  (hjp'6-kreu;  L.  hip'6-kre'ue),  n.  [L.,  fr. 
Gr.  LTrnoKpyjvrj ;  bnro<s  horse  -f-  xprp  r)  a  fountain.]  A  foun¬ 
tain  on  Mount  Helicon  in  Bceotia,  fabled  to  have  burst 
forth  when  the  ground  was  struck  by  the  hoof  of  Pegasus. 
Also,  its  waters,  supposed  to  impart  poetic  inspiration. 

Nor  maddening  drafts  of  Ihppocrene  Longfellow. 

—  Hippo-cre'ni-an  (-kre'nY-Sn),  a. 

hip'po-cre'pi-an  (-kre'pi-an),  n.  [hippo-  -j-  Gr.  tepy-rvis 
shoe.]  Zool.  Designating,  or  pertaining  to,  the  poly- 
zoans  of  the  order  Pliylactolamiata,  which  have  a  liorse- 
shoe-shaped  lophophore.  —  n.  One  of  the  Phylactolaemata. 
Hip  po-da  mi'a  (-dd-mi'd),  n.  [L.,  fr.  Gr.  T777ro6djueia.] 
Class  Myth,  a  Daughter  of  (Enomaus,  who  offered  her  to 
the  suitor  who  could  defeat  his  horses  in  a  race.  She  was 
won  by  Pelops,  for  love  of  whom  she  bribed  Myrtilus,  her 
father’s  charioteer,  to  remove  a  spoke  from  his  chariot 
wheel,  b  Deidamia,  the  wife  of  Pirithous.  c  =  Briseis. 
hip'po  drome  (hip'o-drom),  n.  [L.  hippodromos ,  Gr.  177770- 
6po/uo9  ;  t7r7ro9  horse  -f-  Spo/xo 9  course  :  cf.  F.  hippodrome.] 

1.  Gr.  Antiq.  An  oval  track  for  horse  and  chariot  races, 
with  tiers  of  seats  for  the  spectators. 


2.  An  arena  for  equestrian  performances  ;  a  circus. 

3.  Sports.  A  fraudulent  contest  with  a  predetermined 
winner.  Slang ,  U.  S. 

hip'po-drome  (hYp'6-drom),  v.  i.;  hip'po-dromed  (-dr5md); 
hip'po-drom'ing  (-drom/Tng).  Sports.  To  arrange  contests 
with  predetermined  winners.  Slangy  V.  S. 

hip'po-drom'ic  (-drbm'Tk),  a.  Pertaining  to  a  hippodrome. 

hlp'po-griff,  hip'po-gryph  (-grTf),  n.  [F.  hiqxpogriffe  ; 
cf.  It.  ippogrifo.  See  hippopotamus,  griffin.]  A  fabu¬ 
lous  winged  animal,  half  horse  and  half  griffin. 

hip  pol'o  gy  (hT-p51'o-jT),  n.  [hippo-  -f-  -logy.]  The  study 
of  the  horse  —  hip7 po  log'i-cal  (h!p'o-l(5j'i-kal),  a.—  hlp- 
pol'o  gist  (hl-pbl'o-jTst),  71. 

Hip-pol'y-tus  (hi-pBl'T-tds),  n.  [L.,  fr.  Gr.  'I777t6Avto9.] 
Gr.  Myth.  A  son  of  Theseus  by  the  Amazon  queen  An- 
tiope  (or,  in  some  versions,  her  sister,  Hip -pol'y-t©  (-te), 
who  invaded  Attica  in  her  behalf).  Pluedra,  Theseus's 
wife,  fell  in  love  with  Hippolytus,  who  was  approached  in 
her  behalf  by  an  attendant  of  hers  without  her  knowledge. 
He  publicly  flouted  her,  and  in  shame  and  frenzy  Phaedra 
hanged  herself,  attaching  to  her  wrist  a  tablet  accusing 
Hippolytus  of  ravishment.  Theseus,  discovering  the  tab¬ 
let,  in  an  imprecation  demanded  that  Poseidon  take  his 
son’s  life.  This  the  god  did  by  sending  a  sea  monster 
which  so  terrified  the  horses  of  Hippolytus  that  they 
dragged  him  to  death.  The  myth  is  tlie  theme  of  a  cele¬ 
brated  tragedy  by  Euripides,  who  gives  as  its  motive  the 
jealousy  of  Aphrodite  for  the  exclusive  service  which  Hip¬ 
polytus  bestows  upon  Artemis.  See  Diana.  —  Hip-pol'y- 
tan  (-tan),  a. 

Hip-poin'a  ne  (lii-p<5m'd-ne),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  L.  hippomanes 
a  certain  plant,  Gr.  irmopavet  a  plant  of  which  horses  are 
madly  fond,  or  which  makes  them  mad  ;  1777709  horse  -f- 
paive<r9o.i  to  rage  (see  mania):  cf.  F.  hippomane.]  Bot. 
A  genus  of  poisonous  euphorbiaceous  trees  having  small 
spicate  dioecious  flowers  and  thick  ovate  leaves.  It  con¬ 
sists  of  a  single  species,  H.  mancinella ,  the  manchineel. 

Hip'po-nac-te'an  (hip'o-nak-te'dn),  a.  [L.  hipponacteus t 
fr.  Gr.  T7777ujvd>cTtio9,  fr.  T7777uii'a£.]  Of  or  pert,  to  Hip- 
ponax,  a  Greek  iambic  poet  of  the  Otli  century  b.  c.,  famous 
for  his  rough  and  vindictive  satire,  or  the  verse  forms 
ascribed  to  his  invention  :  a  The  choliamb.  b  =  scazon  b. 
— 11.  A  Hipponactean  verse. 

Hipponactean  distich,  Pros.:  a  distich  composed  of  a  tro¬ 
chaic  dimeter  and  an  iambic  trimeter,  both  catalectic. 

hip  po  pa  thol'o-gy  (  pd-th51'o-ji ) ,  n.  [hippo-  -j-  patholo¬ 
gy.]  Veterinary  medicine  ;  the  pathology  of  tlie  horse.  — 
iiip  po-path'o-log'i-cal  (-p5th'o-l(5j'T-kai),  a. 

hip  poph'a  gous  (hl-pbf'd-gws),  a.  [hippo-  -f-  -p  ha  go  us.] 
Eating  horseflesh. 

hip-poph'a  gy  (-jT),  n.  [Cf.  F.  hippophagie.]  Act  or 
practice  of  eating  horseflesh. 

hip'po-po-tam'ic  (hlp'o-po-tSm'Tk  ;  -pbt'd-nnk),  a.  Per¬ 
taining  to,  or  like,  the  hippopotamus  ;  unwieldy. 

hlp'po-pot'a-mus  (-p<5t'd-m&s),  n.;pl.  E.  hippopotamuses 
(-ez;  -Tz;  151), 

L.  hippopotami 
^-mi).[L.,  fr.  Gr. 

1  77770  77  0  Ta/Ll09; 

c 777709  horse  -}~ 

770T cimo9  river  ; 
cf.ME.  ypotame , 
fr.  OF.  ypotame, 
fr.  the  same 
source.  Cf. 
equine.]  The 
popular  as  well 
as  [cap.]  the  ge¬ 
neric  name  of  a 
very  large  artio-  rT. 

dactyl  mammal  Hippopotamus. 

{Hippopotamus  amphibius)  allied  to  the  hogs,  which  was 
formerly  found  in  the  rivers  of  most  parts  of  Africa,  and 
is  still  common  in  the  more  remote  districts.  It  has  an 
enormous  head  and  mouth,  with  long  tusklike  canine  and 
incisor  teeth,  which  yield  a  good  quality  of  ivory.  The 
feet  are  four-toed,  the  skin  is  bare  and  very  thick,  and  the 
legs  are  very  short.  Next  to  the  elephants  it  is  the  bulk- 
iefst  existing  quadruped,  becoming  at  least  14  feet  long. 
It  is  largely  aquatic  m  habits,  and  can  swim  well  and  re¬ 
main  long  under  water.  Tlie  hippopotamus  feeds  chiefly  on 
aquatic  plants,  but  also  seeks  its  food  on  land  and  is  some¬ 
times  destructive  to  cultivated  crops.  In  western  Africa  a 
smaller  species  is  found,  which  has  been  made  the  type  of 
a  separate  genus  or  subgenus  and  called  Chceropsis  liberi- 
ensis.  Several  fossil  forms  from  Europe  and  India  are  also 
known.  The  living  and  fossil  species  constitute  together 
a  family.  HiP  PO-PO-tam'i-daB  (-po-tSm'T-de).  —  hip  po- 
POt'a-mine  (  mill ;  -min),  hip  po  POt'a-moid  (-moid),  a. 


hint.  +  HRNT,  V.  8f  71. 
hint'ed-ly,  adv.  of  hinted ,  p.  p. 
hint'er,  n.  One  who  hints. 

|  Hin'ter-hand'ChTn'tPr-hiinH), 
n.  [G.,  lit.,  hind  hand.]  See 
VORHAND. 

hint'ing-ly,  adv.  of  hmting, 
p.  pr.  See-LY.  Iheintzite.| 
hin'tze-ite  (hYn'ts5-Tt),  n.  =\ 
Hi'o-don  (hl'fi-dbn),  n.  [NL., 
irreg.  fr.  hy oid  -f  Gr.  6Sov9, 
oJoFTot,  tooth.]  Zool.  The 

tenus  of  American  fresh-water 
shes  consisting  of  the  moon¬ 
eyes.  (See  moon-eyk  a.)  It 
constitutes  a  family.  Hi  o-don'- 
tl-d®  (-dOn'tl-de).*  —  hi'o-dont 
C-dQnt),  a.  Sr  n. 

hiort'dahl-ite  (hy0rt'dal-Tt),  n. 
[After  Prof.  Tn.  Hiortdahl ,  of 
Christiania.]  J fin.  A  rare  min¬ 
eral  occurring  as  pale  yellow 
tabular  triclinic  crystals.  It  is 
essentially  a  silicate  and  zirco- 
nateof  sodium  and  calcium, con¬ 
taining  also  fluorine.  [ytus.  I 
Hip.  Abbr.  Hippolyte;  Hippol-| 
hip.  Short  for  hypochondria. 
Oos.  or  Colton. 

hip.  v.  t.  To  make  blue,  or 
hypochondriac.  Rare. 
hip.  v.  1.  Sf  t.  [ME.  hippen , 
happen  ;  akin  to  G.  hiipfen.  See 
hop,  t\]  To  hop  ;  limp  ;  skip; 
pass  over;  miss.  Obs.  or  Scot.  Sf 
Dial.  Eng. 

hip  bath.  A  sitz  hath. 

hip  brier,  a  The  sweetbrier. 

b  The  dog-rose.  Dial.  Eng. 

hiper-  Var.  of  hyper-. 

hip  girdle.  Pelvic  arch .  [ Rare.  | 

hlp'dialt',  a.  Lame  in  the  hip.  | 


liip'hape  .  ti.  [ hip  +  hap  a 
cloak.]  A  hip  covering.  Obs 
hlp'-hop',  adv.  With  the  mo¬ 
tion  of  hopping.  Rare. 
hip'less,  a.  Sec  -less. 
hip  'lings,  adv.  [hip  4-  2d  -ling.] 
With  hips  first.  Oos.  or  Obstet. 
Hlpp  Abbr.  Hippocrates, 
hlppe  f  hip. 

hipped  (hint),  hip'pish  (hYp'- 
Ysn),  a.  [From  hip  hypochon¬ 
dria.]  Hypochondriac.  Colloq. 
Hip  pe-la'tes  (hYp'e-la'tez),  n. 
[NL.,  fr.  Gr.  t7r7reAdTTj9  driver 
of  horses;— from  its  large  spurs.] 
Zool.  A  genus  of  small  hard¬ 
bodied  diurnal  dipterous  flies, 
several  species  01  which  are 
troublesome  to  men  and  animals 
in  the  southern  United  States, 
hip'pe-ty-hop'pe-ty  (hTp'?-tY- 
hbp'e-fl),  adv.  In  a  hopping 
way.  Colloq. 

Hip'pi-a  (hTp'Y-d),  a.  [Gr. 

'  I7r7ria.]  See  Athena. 
hip'pi-an(-rln),  a.  Hippie.  Rare. 
hlp  pi-a'ter  (-a'tPr).  n.  [Gr. 
C777rtarp69  veterinary  surgeon.] 
A  horse  doctor.  [hippiatry.I 
hlp  pl-at'rics  (-Rt'rtks),  n.  =| 
hip'pic  (h  Y  p'Y  k),  a.  [G  r. 
177771x69;  cf.  F.  hippique.]  Pert, 
to  horses.  Rare. 

Hip'pl-dae  (hYp'Y-d5),  n.  pi. 
[NL.J  Zool.  See  IIippa. 
Hlp-pid'i-on  (hY-pYd/Y-5n),  n. 
[NL.,  fr.  Gr.  inirtSiov,  dim.  of 
t7r7T09  horse.]  Paleon.  A  genus 
of  extinct  horses  from  the 
pampas  formation  of  Argentina 
and  deposits  in  Brazil. 


hip'ping,  hip'pen,  n.  [hip,  n. 
-f  -ing.']  An  infant’s  breeencloth, 
or  diaper  Scot.  Sf  Dial.  Eng. 
hip 'pings,  hip 'pins,  v.  pi.  [ h  ip 
to  hop  4-  -ing.]  Stepping 
stones.  Dial.  Eng.  [Cw/07.] 
hip'pish,  a.  Hypochondriac.  I 
hip-pi'ua  (hY-pI'ws),  n. ;  pi.  -1*1 1 
(-T).  [Gr.  177776109,  lit.,  of  a  horse 
or  horses.]  Gr.  Sr  Lot.  Pros,  a 
An  epitrite.  b  A  molossus. 
hip'ple  (hYp'*l),  n.  [Dim.  of 
heap.]  A  small  heap  ;  small 
cock  of  hay.  Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 
hip'po.  Short  for  hypochon¬ 
dria.  Obs.  [amus.  I 

hip'po,  n.  Short  for  hippo  pot- I 
Hip'po-bos'ci-d®  (hYp/o-bQs'Y- 
de),  71.  pi.  [NL.;  hippo-  -|-  Gr. 
f}ocn<eiv  to  feed  -F  -u/a?.]  Zool. 
A  family  of  blood-sucking 
dipterous  insects  parasitic  on 
birds  and  mammals,  remark¬ 
able  for  bringing  forth  a  single 
young  (which  is  in  an  advanced 
larval  stage)  at  one  time.  Hip  - 
po-bos'ea  (-kd)  is  the  typical  ge¬ 
nus.  The  so-called  horse  tick, 
bird  tick,  and  sheep  tick  (see 
these  terms)  are  of  this  family, 
which  is  not  related  to  the  true 
ticks.  [pus,  l.| 

hip'po-camp,  n.  =  hippocam-| 
Hip/po-cam'pi-dae  (hYp'o-kfim'- 
pl-de),  n.pl.  [NL.  See  hippo¬ 
campus.]  Zool.  The  family  of 
lophobranch  fishes  consisting  of 
the  sea  horses. 

hip'po-cam'plne  (-pin ;  -pYn),  a. 
Or  or  pert,  to  the  sea  horses. 
Hip/po-caa/ta-na'ce-ae  (-kfis^d- 

na'sC-e),  n.  pi.  [NL.;  hippo-  4- 


Gr.  Karrrava  chestnuts-f-  -acese.] 
Syn.  of  yEsculack.e.  —  hip  - 
po-caB  ta-na'ceous  (-shws),  a. 
hlp'po-caust  (liYp'O-kflst),  n. 
[hippo-  4-  Gr.  KGt»(TT09  burnt, 
fr.  Kaieip  to  hurn.l  Sacrifice  of 
a  horse  by  fire.  Rare. 
hip/po-cen'taur  (-sSn'tdr),  71. 
[L.  hippocentaurus,  Gr.  inno- 
KtvTavpos  ;  t7T7ro9  horse  4 
raupo9  centaur.]  Class.  Myth. 
=  centaur.  —  hip  po-cen-tau'- 
ric  (-eSn-td'rYk ),  <> . 
Hip-poc'ra-tes’s  bag  or  sleeve 
(hY-p5k'rd-tez-Yz).  [After  Hip¬ 
pocrates.  See  Hippocratic.] 
A  conical  strainer  made  by 
stitching  together  two  adjacent 
sides  of  a  square  cloth.  Obs. 
Hip  po-cra'  tian  ( h  Y  p'6-k  r  a'. 
shdn>,  Hip  po-crat'i-cal  (-kr&t'- 
Y-kdl),  a.  Hippocratic. 
Hip-poc'ra-tism  ( h  Y-p  k'r  d- 
tYz  m),  //.  The  medical  doctrine 
of  the  Hippocratic  school, 
hip'po-crep'l-form  (hYp'fi- 
krejrY-fdrm),  a.  [See  ihppo- 
crepian  ;  -form.]  Horseshoe- 
shaped. 

hip'po-dame,  n.  [Gr  imro- 
Sa/x 09  horse  tamer.]  A  horse 
tamer.  Obs. 

hip'po-dame,  n.  [Cf.  F.  hippo- 
potame ,  OF.  ypotame.]  Erron. 
for  hippocamp.  Obs.  Spenser. 
h i p-p  o d'a-m  one  (h  Y-p  5  d'd- 
mtis),  a.  Horse-taming.  Rare. 
hlp-pod'ro-mist  (-rfi-mYst),  n. 
A  circus  rider  or  trainer.  Rare. 
Hippo-gloB'BUB  (hYpTt-glhs'- 
M8),  ti.  [NL.  ;  hippo-  -f  Gr. 


y\Ci(T(Ta  tongue.]  Zool.  The 
genus  of  flatfishes  containing 
the  halibut.  It  is  the  type  of 
a  subfamily,  Hip'po-glofl-si'n* 
(-glS-sT'ne). 

hip-pog'o-ny  (hY-pfig'C-nY),  n. 
[hippo-  4-  -gony.]  The  pedigree 
or  origin  of  a  horse.  06.*!. 
hlp^o-grif'fik.  hlp  po-grif'fin, 
n.  A  hippogriff.  Obs. 
hip'poid  (hYp'oid),  a.  [hijipo- 
4-  -oid.]  Zool.  Resembling,  or 
allied  to,  the  horse, 
hlp'po-ko-pros'ter-in  (hYp/o-kC- 
prbs'tSr-Yn),  ti.  [hijtpo-  4-  Gr. 
KOTrpo9  dung  -I-  <rrtap  stiff  fat.] 
Chem  An  altered  cholesterin 
found  in  feces  of  the  horse, 
hip'po-lith,  ti.  [hipjto-  4-  -lith.] 
A  concretion,  or  kind  of  bezoar, 
from  the  intestines  of  the  horse. 
Hip-pol'y-ta  (hY-pBl'Y-td),  n. 
[L.,  fr.  Gr.  TttttoAvttj.]  Queen 
of  the  Amazons  in  Shake¬ 
speare’s  “Midsummer-Night’s 
Dream.” 

Hip-pol'y-te  (-te),  n.  [L.,  fr.  Gr. 
'lirno\vrrf.]  See  Hippolytus, 
Hercules. 

hip-pom'a-nes>  (hY-pBm'a-nez), 
ti.  [L.,  fr.  Gr.  inirop.av€< ?,  prop, 
a  neut.  adj.  See  hippomane.] 
Antiq.  A  6mall  black  membrane 
said  to  occur  on  the  forehead  of 
a  new-born  foal ;  also,  a  slimy 
humor  flowing  from  a  mare 
when  in  heat.  Both  were  re¬ 
puted  to  be  aphrodisiac, 
hip'po-mar'a-thrum  (h  Y  p'fi- 
niftr'd-thrfim),  n.  [L.  hippo- 
marathum ,  Gr.  innop.dpaOpov, 


-0ov.]  The  horse  fennel. 

Hip  pom'e-don  (hY-pBm'£-d5n), 
n.  [Gr.  TTTTrope'ScuF.]  See  Seven 
against  Thebes. 
hip'po-mel'a-nin  (hYp'0-mfl'd- 
nYn),  71.  [hippo-  4-  Gr.  ju.e'Aa9, 
-apo9,  black.]  Chem.  A  dark 
brown  pigment  obtained  from 
melanotic  tumors  in  the  horse. 
Hip-pom'e-nes  (hY-pBm'^-nez), 
n.  [L.,  fr.  Gr.  'Imropeirqi;.]  See 
Atalanta. 

hip-pom'e-ter  (-?-t?r),  n.  [ hippo- 
-F  -meter.]  An  upright  witn  a 
movable  arm  to  measure  the 
height  of  horses, 
hip  po-met'ric  (hYp/6-m5t'rYk), 
a.  [hippo-  -F  metric.]  Pert,  to 
measurement  of  horses. 
Hip-poph'a-e  (hY-pBf'd-e),  n. 
[NL.,  fr.  Gr.  lmro4>a €9,  name  of 
a  plant,  Euphorbia  spinosa.] 
Bot.  A  monotypic  genus  of 
elajagnaceous  snrubs  of  Europe 
and  Asia.  See  sea  buckthorn. 
hip-poph'a-gi  (-jl),  n.pl.  [NL. 
See  h  ippophagous.]  Eaters  of 
horseflesh. 

hip-poph'a-gism  (-jYz’m),  n. 
Hippophagv.  —  hip-poph'a-giBt 
(-jYst),  7j.— nip-popn  a-gia'ti-cal 
(-jYs'tY-kdl),  a. 

hip'po-phlle  (hYp'pS-fTl  ;  -fYl), 
n.  [hippo-  -F  -phile.]  A  lover  of 
horses.  [hippopotamus.) 

hip  po-pot'a-mi.  n.,  L.  pi.  of  | 
hip^o-po-ta'mi-an  (-pO-ta'mY- 
dn),  a.  Hippopot&mic. 
hippotame.  4  hippopotamus. 
Hip  po-ti'gria  (-tl'grYs),  n. 
[NL.;  hippo-  -F  Gr.  rtypiq  tiger.] 


food,  foot ;  out,  oil ;  chair  ;  go  ;  sing,  igk ;  then,  thin ;  na^re,  verdure  (250) ;  K  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144) ;  boN  ;  yet ;  zh  =  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Guide. 
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HISTOLYTIC 


Hippurites. 

A  Side 
view  of  H. 
t  oucasia- 
nus  with 
the  upper 
valve  in 
Dlace  B 
Top  view 
of  tne  low¬ 
er  valve  of 
H.  dilatatus  with  the 
upper  valve  removed. 


Hip-pOt'ra-gUS  (hY-pfit'ra-gfts),  n.  [NL.  ;  hippo -  -|-  Gr. 
rpayo?  he-goat.]  Zool.  The  genus  in  which  the  sable  ante¬ 
lope  and  allied  species  have  usually  been  placed.  The 
term  is  antedated  by,  and  is  a  synonym  of,  Ozanna.  The  genus 
has  been  made  the  type  of  a  subfamily,  Hippo-tra-gi'na  ihYp'O- 
tru-jT'ne).  —  liip-pot'ra-gine  (hY-pBt'ra-jln  ;  -jTn),  a. 
hip'pu-rato  (hYp'ft-rat;  hY-pu'rat),  n.  [hippuric -ate.] 
Physiol.  Chem.  A  salt  or  ester  of  hippuric  acid. 
hip-pu'rl-a(hT-pu'rT-a),  n.  [NL.]  Med.  The  occurrence 
of  an  excessive  amount  of  hippuric  acid  in  the  urine, 
hip-pu'rlc  (-rYk),  a.  [hippo-  -f-  Gr.  ovpop  urine.]  Physiol. 
Chem.  Designating  a  white,  crystalline,  nitrogenous  acid, 
Cr,Hr,C0NHCH2C02H.  It  is  present  in  the  urine  of  her¬ 
bivorous  animals,  and  in  small  quantity  in  human  urine. 
Acids  decompose  it  into  benzoic  acid  and  glycocoll. 
Hip-pu'ris  (liY-pu'rYs),  n.  [NL. ;  Gr  iWovpu  mare’s- tail; 
inn-os  horse  -f-  ovpa  tail  ]  Bot.  A  small  widely  distributed 
genus  of  haloragidaceous  aquatic  herbs  with  single  erect 
stems  and  verticillate  leaves,  the  small  flowers  being  borne 
in  the  axils.  H.  vulgaris  is  the  mare’s-tail. 

Hip  pu  ri'tes  (hYp'u-ri'tez),  n.  [NL.]  Paleon.  A  genus 
of  aberrant  extinct  marine  bivalve 
mollu8ks  of  the  group  Rudistae 
(which  see),  confined  to  the  Cre¬ 
taceous.  The  lower  (right)  valve 
is  conical  and  usually  longitudi¬ 
nally  ribbed,  and  attached  oy  its 
apex  ;  the  upper  is  depressed  conic 
with  a  nearly  central  umbo.  It  is 
the  type  and  chief  genus  of  a  fam¬ 
ily,  Hip  pu  rit'i  dae  (  rlt'T-de).— 
hip  pu  rit'ic  (-rYt'Tk),  hip  pu'ri- 
toid  (liY-pu'rY-toid),  a. 
hlp'pus  (hlp'iis),  n.  [Gr.  iWo? 
horse,  a  complaint  of  the  eyes.] 

Med.  An  affection  of  the  eyes 
marked  by  spasmodic  variation 
in  the  size  of  the  pupils, 
hip  rafter.  Arch.  The  rafter  extending  from  the  wall  plat 
to  the  ridge  and  forming  the  angle  of  a  hip  roof, 
hip  roof.  A  roof  having  sloping  ends  and  sloping j3ides  ;  a 
hipped  roof.  See  roof,  lllust.  —  hip'-roofed'  (-rooft'),  a. 
hip'shot  (hYp'shfit'),  a.  [hip  -f-  shot.]  Having  the  hip 
dislocated  ;  hence,  having  one  hip  lower  than  the  other, 
hlr'cine  (hffi  'sin;  -sin;  183)  )  a.  [L.  hircinus ,  fr.  hircus  he- 
hir'ci-nous  (hfir'sT-niis)  J  goat.]  Goatlike,  ?sp.in  smell; 
of  or  pertaining  to  a  goat  or  goats  ;  lewd, 
hire  (hir),  7i.  [ME.  hire ,  hure ,  AS.  hyr  ;  akin  bo  D.  huur, 
G.  heuer ,  Dan.  hyre ,  Sw.  hyra.]  1.  The  price,  reward, 
or  compensation  paid,  or  contracted  to  be  paid,  for  the  tem¬ 
porary  use  of  a  thing  or  a  place,  for  personal  service,  or 
for  labor  ;  pay ;  reward  ;  in  its  general  sense,  pay  for  the 
use  of  anything,  including  wages,  rent,  and  formerly  in¬ 
terest  ;  in  specific  sense,  recompense  paid  for  the  use  of 
a  chattel  other  than  money  or  for  services. 

The  laborer  is  worthy  of  hie  hire.  Luke  x.  7. 

2.  The  act  of  hiring  something  ;  specif.,  Law,  a  bailment 
by  which  the  use  of  a  thing  other  than  money,  or  the  serv¬ 
ices  and  labor  of  a  person,  is  contracted  for  at  a  certain 
price  or  reward.  See  bailment;  cf.  locatio  conductio, 

COMMODATUM,  NEGLIGENCE. 

Syn.  —  Salary,  stipend,  allowance,  pay.  See  wages. 
hire  (hir),  v.  t.  ;  hired  (hird) ;  hir'ing  (hir'Tng).  [ME. 
hiren ,  huren ,  AS.  hyrian;  akin  to  D.  huren ,  G.  heuern , 
Dan.  hyre ,  Sw.  hyra.  See  hire,  n.]  1.  To  engage  or  pur¬ 

chase  the  labor  or  services  of  (any  one)  for  compensation 
or  wages ;  as,  to  hire  a  servant,  an  agent,  or  an  advocate. 

2.  To  procure  (any  chattel  or  estate)  from  another  person, 
for  temporary  use,  for  a  compensation  or  equivalent ;  to 
purchase  the  use  or  enjoyment  of  for  a  limited  time  ;  as,  to 
hire  a  farm  for  a  year  ;  to  hire  money. 

3.  To  grant  the  temporary  use  of,  for  compensation;  to 
engage  to  give  the  service  of,  for  a  price  ;  to  let ;  lease  ;  — 
now  usually  with  out,  and  often  reflexively. 

They  .  .  have  hired  out  themselves  for  bread.  1  Sam.  ii.  5. 

Syn.  — Hire,  charter.  Hire  is  the  general  term;  char¬ 
ter  is  commonly  applied  to  vessels,  but  is  occasionally 
used  (colloq.)  of  other  conveyances.  The  use  of  hire  for 
let  (as,  he  hired  me  a  house)  is  incorrect.  See  employ.  . 
to  hire  one’s  duty,  Mil.,  in  the  United  States  army,  to  hire 
another  to  do  one’s  (an  enlisted  man’s)  duty,  an  offense 
punishable  by  court-martial. 

hireling  (-ling),  n.  [AS.  hyrling.  See  hire,  n.  ;  1st  -ling.] 
One  who  is  hired,  or  who  serves  for  wages;  esp.,  one 
whose  motive  and  interest  in  serving  another  are  wholly 
gainful ;  a  mercenary.  “  Lewd  hirelings.'"  Milton. 

hlre'ling,  a.  Serving  for  hire  ;  esp.,  serving  from  venal 
or  mercenary  motives.  “  Hireling  mourners.”  Dryden. 

Syn.  —  See  mercenary.  


hire  purchase,  or,  more  fully ,  hire  purchase  agree¬ 
ment,  or  hire  and  purchase  agreement.  Law.  A  con¬ 
tract  (more  fully  called  contract  of  hire  with  an  option  of 
purchase)  in  which  a  person  hires  goods  for  a  specified 
period  and  at  a  fixed  rent,  with  the  added  condition  that  if 
he  shall  retain  the  goods  for  the  full  period  and  pay  all 
the  installments  of  rent  as  they  become  due  the  contract 
shall  determine  and  the  title  vest  absolutely  m  him,  and 
that  if  he  chooses  he  may  at  any  time  during  the  term  sur¬ 
render  the  goods  and  be  quit  of  any  liability  for  future  in¬ 
stallments  upon  the  contract.  In  the  United  States  such 
a  contract  is  generally  treated  as  a  conditional  sale,  and 
the  term  hire  purchase  is  also  sometimes  applied  to  a 
contract  in  which  the  hirer  is  not  free  to  avoid  future  lia¬ 
bility  by  surrender  of  the  goods.  (See  conditional  sale.) 
In  England,  however,  if  the  hirer  does  not  have  this  right 
the  contract  is  a  sale  and  not  one  for  hire, 
hir'mos  (hlr'mSs),  hir'mus  (hlr'mfis),  n. ;  pi.  -moi  (-moi), 
-mi  (-mi).  [NL.,  fr.  LGr.  etp/uto?,  fr.  Gr.  eippos  series, 

elptiu  to  join.]  East.  Ch.  Hymnody.  A  model  stanza,  the 
first  of  an  original  ode  in  a  canon,  used  as  a  standard  for 
the  structure  and  rhythm  of  the  other  stanzas,  or  of  other 
odes  (whence  the  name). 

hir'ri-ent  (hTr'T-«nt),  a.  [L.  hirriens,  -entis,  p.  pr.  of  hir- 
rire  to  snarl.]  Strongly  trilled,  as  some  forms  of  r.  —  n. 
A  strongly,  or  harshly,  trilled  sound.  Cf.  dog's  letter. 
hlr'sute  (hQr'sut ;  her-siit' ;  277),  a.  [L.  hirsutus.]  1.  Rough 
with  hair;  set  with  bristles;  shaggy;  specif.,  Bot.,  pu¬ 
bescent  with  rather  coarse,  stiff  hairs. 

2.  Rough  and  coarse  ;  boorish.  Rare. 

Cynical  and  hirsute  in  his  behavior.  Life  of  A.  Wood. 

3.  Zool.  Covered  with  hairlike  feathers,  as  some  birds’  feet. 
hir-SU'tO-  (her-su'tfc-)  A  combining  form  from  Latin  hir¬ 
sutus ,  meaning  hirsute,  used  with  color  names  to  denote 
colored  hair;  as,  hir  su'to-ru'fous,  red-haired. 

Hir-tel'la  (her-tfil'a),  n.  [NL. ;  dim.,  fr.  L.  hirlus  hairy.] 
Bot.  A  large  genus  of  amygdalaceous  shrubs  or  small  trees 
with  axillary  or  terminal  racemes  of  small  white  or  pur¬ 
plish  flowers  having  numerous  exserted  stamens.  One 
species  is  Madagascan,  the  others  are  tropical  American. 
Hir'u-din'e  a  (hYr'od-dYn'e-d),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  fr.  L.  hirudo, 
hirudinis ,  a  leech.]  Zool.  A  division  of  annelids  (now 
usually  ranking  as  a  class)  consisting  of  the  leeches.  See 
leech.  —  hi-ru'dine  (hi-roo'din  ;  -din),  a.  —  hlru-din'- 
e-an  (liYr'oo-dYn'e-dn),  a.  &  n. 

Hi-ru'dO  (hT-rbo'do),  n.  [L.,  a  leech.]  Zool.  A  genus  of 
leeches  of  the  order  Gnathobdellida,  including  the  common 
medicinal  leech.  It  is  typical  of  a  family,  Hir'U  din'i-d® 
(hYr'oo-din'T-de).  See  leech. 

hi-run'dlne  (hl-rfin'din  ;  -din ;  183,  277),  a.  Zool.  Like 
or  pertaining  to  the  swallows. 

Hl^un-dln'l-dse  (hYr'un-din'T-de),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  L.  hi- 
rundo  swallow.]  Zool.  The  family  of  birds  consisting  of 
the  swallows  and  martins.  Hi-run'do  (hl-rQn'do)  is  the 
typical  genus.— hl-run'di-nous  (-dT-niis),  a. 
his  (hTz),  pron.  &  a.  [AS.  his  of  him,  his,  gen.  masc.  & 
neut.  of  he,  neut.  hit.  See  he.]  Belonging  or  pertaining 
to  him  ;  of  him.  His  is  used  :  1.  As  the  genitive  case  of 
he  or  it,  sometimes  reflexively.  Obs.,  except  as  senses  b 
&  c  of  def.  2  (below)  may  be  regarded  as  cases  of  the  sub¬ 
jective  and  objective  genitive  of  he. 

The  dragoun  .  .  .  bare  him,  maugree  his,  til  acraggof  the  see. 

Sir  J.  Mandeville  (Oaf.  E.  D.). 

2.  As  possessive  adjective  denoting :  a  Simple  possession  ; 
as,  tell  John  his  papers  are  ready; — sometimes  applied 
to  that  which  is  viewed  not  as  property,  but  as  something 
one  is  assumed  to  have  a  knowledge  or  share  of  or  some 
special  interest  in  ;  thus,  he  was  fond  of  quoting  his 
Homer  ;  each  tackled  his  man.  b  The  agent  of  an  action  ; 
as, /us  murder  of  the  tw  o  princes,  c  The  object  of  an  action. 

Who  should  against  his  murderer  shut  the  door.  <  Shak. 

His  was  a  former  possessive  of  hit,  it,  and  is  often 
used  with  reference  to  a  lower  animal,  or  to  a  neuter  or  in¬ 
animate  thing,  now  usually  with  a  feeling  of  personifica¬ 
tion.  Cf.  he,  1. 

No  comfortable  star  did  lend  his  light  Shak. 

The  fruit  tree  yielding  fruit  after  his  kind.  Gen  i.  11. 

3.  With  nouns,  simply  as  a  sign  of  the  possessive  ;  —  prob¬ 
ably  by  confusion  with  the  old  possessive  ending  -is,  -es, 
or  often  to  avoid  the  possessive  ending  as  awkward,  as  in 
phrases,  or  with  nouns  in  s.  Obs.  or  Archaic. 

King  Edward  the  Fourth  his  death.  H.  Walpole. 

4.  Absolutely,  as  possessive  of  he  without  a  following  noun ; 
—  often  after  of.  See  possessive,  a. 

The  eea  is  his  and  he  made  it.  Ps.  xcv.  5- 

Balaam  chapel,  that  a  friend  of  his  was  building.  D.  Jerrold. 
his  self,  himself.  Obs.  or  Dial.,  except  with  a  word  quali¬ 
fying  self  intervening ;  as,  his  very  self. 
his'ing-er-ite  (hYs'Tng-er-it),  n.  [After  W.  Hisinger, 
Swedish  mineralogist.]  Min.  A  black  and  amorphous 
iron  ore,  a  hydrous  ferric  silicate.  H.,  3.  Sp.  gr.,  2.5-3.0. 


HJs-pa'ni-a  (hTs-pa'nT-a ;  liTs-pa'-),  n.  Latin  name  of  an 
ancient  country  comprising  the  modern  Spain  and  Portu¬ 
gal,  sometimes  used  for  Spain  in  modern  poetry. 
His-pan'lc  (hYs-pfin'Yk),  a.  [L.  Hispanicus.]  Of  or  per¬ 
taining  to  Spain  or  its  language  ;  as,  Hispanic  words. 
Hls-pan'1-cism  (-T-stz’m),  n.  A  Spanish  idiom  or  mode  of 
speech. 

Hls-pan'l-O-lize  (-T-o-liz  ;  -yo-llz),  v.  t.  ;  -lized  (-llzd) ;  -Liz'- 
ing  (-liz'Yng).  To  make  Spanish  or  like  the  Spanish. 
His-pa'no-  (kYs-pa'iio-).  A  combining  form  from  Latin 
Hispanus,  meaning  Spanish  ;  as  in  //ispari o-German. 
His-pa'no-Gal'li-can,  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  both  Spain 
and  Gaul,  or  France  ;  specif.,  Eccl.,  designating,  or  pertain¬ 
ing  to,  a  certain  family  of  liturgies.  See  liturgy,  1,  IV. 
his'pid  (hts'pld),  a.  [L.  hispidus :  cf.  F.  hispide.]  Rough 
with  bristles,  stiff  hairs,  or  minute  spines.  —  his  p  id 'it  y 
(liTs-pid'T-tT),  n. 

his-pid'U  lOUS  (hTs-pTdlu-lSs),  a.  [Dim.  of  hispid.]  Bot. 
<£*  Zool.  Minutely  hispid. 

hiss  (his),  v.  i. ;  hissed  (hist) ;  hiss'ing.  [Of  imitative 
origin.]  To  make  a  hiss,  or  sharp  sibilant  sound;  to 
make  the  sound  made  by  a  goose  or  a  snake  when  angered; 
esp.,  to  make  such  a  sound  as  an  expression  of  hatred, 
passion,  or  disapproval. 

The  merchants  among  the  people  shall  hiss  at  thee. 

Ezck.  xxvii.  36. 

We  hissed  along  the  polished  ice.  Wordsworth. 
hiss.  v.  t.  1.  To  condemn  or  express  contempt  or  dislike 
for  by  hissing. 

If  the  tag-rag  people  did  not  clap  him  and  hiss  him,  according 
a6  he  pleased  and  displeased  them.  Shak. 

2.  To  utter  with  a  hissing  sound  ;  as,  to  hiss  dispraise, 
hiss,  n.  1.  A  prolonged  sound  like  that  of  the  letter  s, 
made  by  forcing  out  the  breath  between  the  tongue  and 
teeth,  esp.  as  a  token  of  disapprobation  or  contempt. 

A  dismal,  universal  hiss,  the  sound 

Of  public  scorn.  Milton. 

2.  Any  sound  resembling  that  above  described  ;  as :  a  The 
noise  made  by  a  serpent,  b  The  note  of  a  goose  when  irri¬ 
tated.  c  The  noise  made  by  steam  escaping  through  a  nar¬ 
row  orifice,  or  by  water  falling  on  a  hot  stove,  d  Phon. 

(1)  The  audible  friction  of  a  voiceless  fricative,  or  spirant. 

(2)  A  voiceless  fricative,  or  spirant.  Cf.  buzz.  H.  Sweet. 
hiss'ing,  n.  1.  Act  of  emitting  a  hiss  or  hisses. 

2.  An  occasion  of  contempt ;  an  object  of  scorn.  Archaic. 

I  will  make  this  city  desolate,  and  a  hissing.  Jer.  xix.  8. 
hist  (hist),  interj.  [Cf.  hush,  whist,  inter  j.]  Hush  ;  be 
silent ;  —  a  signal  for  silence. 

his'ti-dine  (hTs'tY-dtn  ;  -den  ;  184),  n.  Also  -din.  [Gr.  iariov 
tissue.]  Physiol.  Chem.  A  crystalline  base,  C^H^N,, 
formed  as  a  cleavage  product  of  the  protamines  and  pro- 
teids,  and  found  also  in  germinating  plants, 
his'ti-oid  (-oid),  a.  [Gr.  i<mov  tissue  -f-  -oid.]  Med.  Tis¬ 
suelike  ;  histoid. 

his'to-  (-to-).  Combining  form  fr.  Greek  ior6<;, web, tissue. 
his  to  chem'is-try  (-kfim'Ys-trY),  n.  [ histo -  -f-  chemistry.] 
Chemistry  of  the  tissues  and  structural  elements  of  animal 
organisms.— liisto-chem'ic  (-Yk),-chem'i-cal  (-Y-krtl),  a. 
his'to  gen'e-sis  (-jen'e-sYs),  n.  [histo-  +  -genesis.]  Biol. 

Formation  and  development  of  organic  tissues  ;  histogeny. 
his'to-ge-net'ic  (-je-nSt'Yk),  a.  [histo-  -f-  -genetic.]  Biol. 
Tissue-producing  ;  of  or  pert,  to  histogenesis.  — his  to  ge 
net'i-cal-ly  (-Y-kal-Y),  adv. 

his'to  hae'rna- tin  (-lie'ma-tYn  ;  -hSm'a-tYn),  n.  Also  hls'- 
to-he'-.  [histo-  hsematin.]  Physiol.  One  of  a  readily 
oxidizable  class  of  pigments,  widely  distributed  in  the  ani¬ 
mal  kingdom,  supposed  to  have  a  respiratory  function, 
his'toid  (hYs'toid),  a.  [histo — |-  -oid.]  Resembling  the 
normal  tissues  ;  as,  histoid  tumors, 
his'to-log'ic  (hYs'to-ISj'Tk)  1  a.  Biol.  Pert,  to  histology,  or 
his'to-log'i-cal  (-Y-knl)  j  to  the  microscopic  structure 
of  the  tissues  of  organisms.  —  his'tO-log'i-cal-ly,  adv. 
his  tol'o  gist  (hYs-tbl'o-jYst),  n.  One  versed  in  histology, 
his-tol'o-gy  (hT8-t51'o-jT),  n.  [histo-  -{-  -logy.]  1.  That 
branch  of  science  which  treats  of  the  minute  structure  of 
animal  and  vegetable  tissues  as  discernible  with  the  aid 
of  the  microscope  ;  microscopic  anatomy.  As  commonly 
used  it  applies  to  the  study  of  the  tissues  in  their  normal 
condition.  See  anatomy. 

2.  A  treatise  on  the  above  subject. 

liis-tol'y-sis  (  Y-sYs),  n.  [NL. ;  histo-  -f-  -lysis.]  1.  Biol. 
The  decay  and  dissolution  of  the  organic  tissues. 

2.  Zool.  In  many  insects,  the  process  by  which,  in  the 
pupa  stage,  many  or  most  of  the  internal  larval  organs  dis¬ 
solve  into  a  creamy  material,  except  certain  groups  of  cells 
out  of  which  new  organs  for  the  imago  are  formed, 
his  to-lyt'ic  (hYs'to-ITt'Tk),  a.  Of  or  pert,  to  histolysis. 


Zool.  Aeubgenusof  Equus  con¬ 
taining  the  zebras, 
hip-pot'o-my  ( hl-pbt'o-mY),  n. 
[hippo-  -4-  -tomif. ]  Anatomy  of 
the  horse.  —  h  1  p-p  ot'o-m  l  s  t 
(-m  T  s  t),  n.  —  hip  po-tom'i-cal 
(hTp'o-t8m'T-k/fl),  a. 
hip-pu'rid  (hT-pQ'rld;  hYp'fl-), 
n.  Bot.  A  plunt  of  the  family 
Ilaloragidaceae.  Lind  ley. 

hip'pu:rite  (hlp'fl-rlt),  n.  [Gr. 
tTrrrovpos  decked  with  a  horse’s 
tail;  tTT7ro9  horse  -F  ovpa.  tail.} 
Paleon.  A  fossil  of  the  genus 
Hippurites.  [  Colloq.  I 

hip'py,  a.  Hypochondriac.! 
hip  roll.  A  rch.  A  rounded 
projection,  usually  cylindroid, 
nt  tne  hip  of  a  roof.  Itree.  I 
hip  rose.  The  dog-rose.  —  hip  I 
hip  strap.  Harness.  A  strap 
that  supports  the  breeching, 
hipt.  Hipped.  Ref.  Sp. 
hip  tile.  A  tile  made  to  cover 
the  hip  of  a  roof,  [navelwort.  I 
hlp'wort'  (hlp'wflrt'), n.  The| 
hr  qua(hT'kwrt).  Var.  of  ioqua. 
hir.  +  HERE,  HIRE, 
hir  Obs.  or  dial.  Eng.  var.  of 
her,  pron.  [may  be  hired.  | 
hir'a-b’e  (hlr'd-b’l),  a.  That! 
Hi-ra'do  ware  (ht-rii'dS). 
From  Hirado,  in  Japan.]  See 
IlZEN  PORCELAIN, 
hi'ra  ga'na  (he'ra-ga'na),  or 
ka'na  (-ka'nii),  n.  [Jap .  hira- 
kana  (or  -gana).]  See  kana. 
Hl'rah(hl'rd).  Bib. 

Hi'ram  (hT'rrtm),  n.  [Heb. 
Khirdm.]  1.  Lit.,  most  noble; 
—  masc.  prop.  name. 


2.  Bib.  King  of  Tyre,  who  aided 
Solomon  to  build  the  temple, 
furnishing  cedar  and  fir  trees, 
and  workmen. 

Hi'ram-ite(hT'rrtm-Tt),  n.  Free¬ 
masonry.  Lit.,  descendant  of 
Hiram,  King  of  Tyre;  —  ap- 
lied  to  Freemasons  and  esp. 
y  Noachites  to  Master  Masons, 
ifi-ran  ya-gar'bha  (hf-rQn'yd- 
gur'ba),  n.  [Skr.  hiranyagar - 
6//a.]  VedieJtyth.  The  golden 
egg,  or  golden  germ,  from  which  j 
tne  universe  is  created  ;  accord-  : 
ing  to  Manu,  Brahma,  the  male 
being,  formed  in  a  golden  egg 
by  tne  First  Cause, 
hlraude.  +  herald. 

Hir-ca'nns  (her-ka'nws).  Bib. 
hir-car'ra,  hir-car'rah  (hSr- 
ka'rd),  n.  [Hind,  harkdra .] 

I  In  India,  a  spy  ;  a  running  foot- 
i  man  ;  a  messenger, 
hirchen.  +  urchin.  [chin.! 
hirchoun.  +  hurcheon,  ur-| 
hir'ein  (hflr'sln).  n.  [L.  hircus , 

,  lie-goat,  buck.]  Chem.  A  fatty 
!  substance  from  the  fat  of  goats 
and  sheep  formerly  erroneously 
regarded  as  a  definite  com¬ 
pound.  The  supposed  fatty 
acid  corresponding  to  it  was 
called hir'cic  ac'id(-sTk). 
hir'co-cer'vus  (h  ft  r'k  ft- s  0  r'- 
vus),  n.  [LL.  ;  hircus  he-goat  + 
cervus  stag.]  A  fabulous  crea¬ 
ture,  half  goat,  half  stag. 
htr-co8'i-ty  (h?r-k5s'T-tY),  r? 
[L.  htreosue  +  -?#?/.]  State  of 
being  goatlike  ;  lustfulness.  R. 
bird,  hired,  n.  [AS.  hired,  akin 
to  hiwraet/en.  &nd  to  G.  Aeirat(h) 


marriage.]  A  household  or  ret¬ 
inue.  Obs. 

hird,  hlrde.  Obs.  or  Scot,  and 
|  dial.  Eng.  vars.  of  herd. 

hlrde.  Ob6.  pret.  of  hear. 
hir'del.  f  hurdle. 
hirds.  hards. 
hir'dum-dir'dum  (h  fir'd  tfm- 
dftr'dum),  n.  [  An  imitative  re¬ 
duplication  ;  cf.  dial,  dirdum 
an  uproar.]  Noisy  confusion. 
Scot.  Sr  Dial.  Eng.  ‘ 
hlr'dy-gir'dy  <  hOr'dY-gflr'dY). 
adv.  [Cf.  hirdum-dirdum, 
hurdy-gurdy  ]  In  reckless 
confusion.  Scot.  Dial.  Eng. 

hire.  +  her,  here.  [hear. I 
hire.  Ods.  or  dial.  Eng  var.  of  | 
hire'a-ble  (hlr'd-b’l).  Var.  of 
H  IRABLE. 

hirecano.  +  hurricane. 
hired.  +  hird.  [A  lease.  Obs.  I 
hire ' gang',  a.  [hire,  n.  +  gang.] \ 
hire'iesB,  a.  See  -less. 
hire'man,  n.  A  hired  man.  Obs. 
or  Scot. 

hiren.  4*  HERN, pron. 

Hi'ren  (nl'r^n),  n.  A  harlot; 
—  from  the  name  of  a  character 
in  an  old  play.  Obs.  [hires, 
hir'er  (hTr'fr),  n.  One  who| 
hires,  hira,  pron.  Hers.  Obs. 
hire  system  The  hire-purchase 
system.  Eng.  [of  hire. I 

hir'ing  ( hir' Yng),p.j^ r.  Sf  vb.  n.  | 
hirk.  +  irk. 

hir'ling.  Var.  of  herlino. 
hirmo-lo'gi-on  (hYr'mft-lo'gY- 
5n ),  n.;  pi.  -gia  (-a).  [LGr. 
eippohoyiov  or  eip- ;  eip/x 6$ 
series  +  Aoytop  announcement,  : 


fr.  Aoyos  word.]  East.  Ch.  A 
book  containing  hirmoi,  eucha- 
ristic  prayers,  etc. 
hirne.  Hern, 
hir'ni-a.  +  hernia. 
hir  on-delle'  (hYr'ftn-dgl'),  n. 
IF.  Cf  HIRUNDO.]  A  swallow 
Obs.  or  Heraldry. 
hir'ple  (hOr'p’l;  hYr'p’l),  v.  t. 
[Cf.lcel.Aer/;a*f  to  be  contracted 
as  with  cramp.]  To  walk  lamely; 
hobble ;  limp.  Scot,  fir  Dial. 
Eng.  —  n.  Act  of  hirpling. 
Scot.  Sr  Dial  Eng. 
hir'rie-har'rie  (hYr'Y-httr'Y),  n- 
An  outcry  ;  tumult.  Scot. 
hirs  4*  hers. 

hirse  (liQrs),  n.,  or  hirse  grass. 
I < i .  hirse.']  The  broom-corn  mil¬ 
let  ( Panicum  miliaceum). 
hir'seKhftr's  l  ;  hYr's’l),  n.  [Cf. 
Icel.  hirzla,  hirSsla ,  a  keeping 
safe,  hir Sa  to  herd  Oxf.  E.  />.] 
Herd;  flock  Scot.  Sr  Dial  Eng. 
hir'sel.  r.  t.  To  make  herds  of. 
Scot.  Sr  Dial.  Eng.  [Bife.l 

Hlr-se'mes  ( ht'r-se'mez).  D.\ 
hir'sle,  hir'sel  (hftr's’l;  hYr'-), 
v.  x.  Sr  t.  [Cf  Icel.  hrista  to 
shake,  Dan  ryste.  Oxf  E  D.] 
To  hitch  along  ;  to  move  with  a 
rustle  or  restlessly.  Scot.  Sr 
Dial  Eng.  [var.  of  HURST.I 
hirst.  Obs.  or  Scot.  &  dial.  Eng.  | 
hir'sute-ness  (h  0  r's  n  t-n  5  s  ; 
h?r-sOt'-),  n.  See  -n ess. 
hir-su'ti-es  (hfr-sQ'shY-ez),  n. 
[NL.  See  h  irsute.]  Hairiness; 
a  covering  of  hair, 
hir-su'tu-lons  (  tfi-lusL  a.  [Dim. 
of  hirsute. ]  Bot.  Minutely  or 


only  slightly  hirsute, 
hirfe  +  heart,  hurt. 
hir- tel 'Ions  (hfr-tPl'iis),  a.  [See 
Hirtella.]  Finely  hirsute, 
hir'tle.  hir'tle-her  ry  Var.  of 
HURTLE,  HURTLEBERRY. 

hi-ru'di-nl-cuTture  (hl-roo'dY- 
nT-kfll'tpr),  n.  [L.  hirudo,  -f nis , 
a  leech  4  E  culture.]  The  prop¬ 
agation  of  leeches 
hi-ru'di-noid  (-noid),  a.  [L. 
hirudo ,  -inis,  leech  -f  -ok/.]  Zool. 
Resembling  a  leech, 
his.  Obs.  or  dial.  var.  of  is. 
his.  Scot.  var.  of  us. 
his,  hise.  7 iron..  3 d  pers.  sing. 
Her;  herself.  Obs. 
his,  hise,  pron..  3d  pers.  pi. 
Them.  Obs. 

hish.N.  [Imitative  ]  Hiss;  swish, 
hish.  r.  i.  [Cf.  mss.]  To  hiss. 
Obs.  or  Scot.  Sr  Dial.  Eng. 
hisk.  i’.i.  [Imitative.]  To  draw 
breath  with  difficulty;  to  gasp. 
Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng.  [  Dial.  I 

hisn  (hTz’n),  pron.  =  ms,  4.  | 
hisop.  +  hyssop. 
his'pa-nare'  (hYs'pa-narO,  n. 
See  petrography.  [7/are. I 

His-p&n'i-c&l,  a.  Hispanic.! 
His-pan'i-cize  (hYs-p&n'Y-sTz), 
r.  t.  See-iZE. 

His-pan'Lo-late  (h  Y  s-n  a  n'Y-ft- 
lat  ;  -yft-lat),  v.  t.  [L.  Hisjiania 
Spain ;  cf .  Sp.  espanolar  to  make 
Spanish,  fr.  espaflol  Spanish.] 
=  IIispan  iolize  Rare. 
His'pa-nize  (hYs'pd-nlz),  r.  t. 
[L.  Hispanus  Spanish.]  =  II is- 
paniolize. 

His-pa'no-  A-mer'1-can,  n.  = 

Spanish  American. 


Hls-pan'o-phile  (hYs-p&n'ft-fll ; 

-111),  a.  |  Hispano-  +  - phi1.\  Fond 
of  Spain,  or  things  Spanish, 
his  pid'u-late  (hYs-pldqi-lat),a. 
Hispidulous. 

hiss.  4*  his. 

hiss'er,  v.  One  that  hisses 
hisslll.  4*  hazel.  [pr. | 

hiss'ing-ly,  adv.  of  hissing ,  p.| 
hist  (hist).  Hissed.  Ref.Sp. 

hist.  r.  t.  To  say  “  Hist  ’’  to.  or 

urge  by  or  as  if  By  that  sound, 
hist  (hist),  r.  i.  Var.  of  hoist. 
Obs  or  Dial.  [cal;  history. I 
hist.  Abbr.  Historian  ;  histori-| 
his 'tie.  n.  Bare  ;  barren  Obs. 
Scot.  [Histology.  I 

his  tl-ol'o-gy(hYB'tY-ftl'ft-jY),  n.| 
His  ti-o-phor'i-dae  (-ft-fbr'Y-de), 
His  ti-oph'o  rus  (-Cf'ft-rils),  n- 
[NL.]  Zool.  Syns.  of  Istio- 
PHORIDA*:,  ISTIOPHORUS. 
his'to-blast,  n.  [histo-  +  -A/a^f.] 
a  Anat.  One  of  the  morpholog¬ 
ical  units  (the  characteristic 
cells)  composing  a  tissue,  b 
Zool.  An  miaginal  disk. 

his  to-di  al'y-sis,  n.  [NL.;  histo* 
-I-  dialysis.]  Med.  Breaking 
down  or  dissolution  of  the  tis¬ 
sues.  —  his  to-di  a-lyt'ic,  a. 
histo-gen'ic.  a.  [ histo -  4 

-genic.  ]  llistogenetic. 
his-tog'e-ny  (liYs-tftj'f-nY),  n, 
[histo-  4  -gtny.]  Histogenesis, 
hls-tog'ra-phy  (-tftg'ra-fY),  n. 
|  histo-  4  -graphy.']  Description 
of  organic  tissues.  —  his-tog'ra- 
pher  (-fer),  n.  -his  to-graph'lc 
(hls'tft-graf'Yk),  hist  o-graph'- 
i-cal  (-Y-kdl),  a.  Itorv.  06*. I 
histoira.  n.  [ME.,fr.  F]  His-| 


ale,  senate,  c&re,  &m,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofa;  eve,  £vent,  find,  reefint,  maker;  Ice,  ill;  old,  obey,  orb,  6dd,  s5ft,  connect;  use,  unite,  urn,  up,  circus,  menil; 

II  Foreign  Word.  4*  Obsolete  \  ariunt  of.  4  combined  with.  =  equals. 
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hls'tone  (hTs'ton),  n.  [Gr.  cord?  tissue.]  Physiol.  Chem. 
a  An  albumose  or  peptonelike  body,  with  strongly  basic 
properties,  formed  in  the  decomposition  of  nucleohistone 
and  occasionally  found  in  the  urine.  Injected  into  the 
blood  of  a  living  animal  it  prevents  the  coagulation  of  the 
blood  when  the  latter  is  drawn  from  the  body,  b  Any  of 
several  substances  resembling  the  above, 
hls-to'rl-an  (hls-to'rT-dn ;  201),  n.  [F.  hist  orient  1.  A 
writer  of  history  ;  a  chronicler  ;  an  annalist. 

2.  One  versed  or  well  informed  in  history. 

Great  captains  should  be  good  historians.  South. 
his  to'rl-at'ed  (-at/Sd),  a.  [LL.  historiatus,  p.  p.  of  histo- 
riare  to  depict,  narrate.  See  history.]  Adorned  with 
figures  having  significance,  as  flowers,  plants,  animals,  or 
men,  as  distinguished  from  scrolls,  diapers,  and  the  like  ; 
as,  the  historiated  border  of  a  page  of  manuscript, 
his  tor'lc  (-tbr'Tk)  )  a.  [L.  historicus ,  Gr.  iaropitcos :  cf. 
his  tor'i  cal  (-T-kal) J  F.  historique.  See  history.]  1.  Of, 
pertaining  to,  or  of  the  nature  of,  history ;  as,  historical 
evidence  or  investigation ;  historical  truth ;  narrating, 
dealing  with,  or  based  upon,  history ;  as,  a  historical  trea¬ 
tise  or  novel ;  true  to  history  ;  actuated  by  history ;  as, 
the  historic  spirit ;  historical  fidelity  ;  historical  art ;  —  in 
this  sense  historical  is  now  the  more  usual  form. 

2.  Constituting  history;  associated  with,  or  famous  in, 
history  ;  as,  a  historic  spot ;  a  historic  event ;  —  in  this 
sense  histon'c  is  now  the  more  usual  form. 

3.  Gram.  Expressive  of  past  fact;  used  in  telling  past 
events ;  as,  the  historical  tenses.  In  Greek  grammar  the 
imperfect,  aorist,  and  pluperfect  indicative,  and  in  Latin 
the  imperfect,  historical  perfect,  and  pluperfect  are  called 
the  historical  (or  secondary)  tenses,  as  distinguished  from 
the  present,  perfect  (Latin  present  perfect),  future,  and 
future  perfect,  called  the  principal  (or  primary )  tenses, 
historical  criticism.  See  higher  criticism.  —  h.  faith.  See 
faith,  3.  —  h.  geology.  See  geology.  —  h.  grammar.  See 
under  grammar,  n ..  1.  —  h.  infinitive,  Lai.  Gram.,  the  present 
infinitive  used  with  a  subject  nominative  as  a  finite  verb, 
esp.  to  express  persistent  action,  in  place  of  the  imperfect 
or  perfect  indicative ;  —  called  also  the  infinitive  of  intima¬ 
tion.  —  h.  present,  Gram.,  the  present  tense  used  in  telling 
of  past  events,  as  if  they  were  taking  place  at  the  time  of  the 
recital;  —  called  also  the  present  of  vivid  narration.  —  h. 
school,  Economics ,  a  number  of  writers  and  teachers  who 
have  been  variously  classed  together  as  pursuing  the  histor¬ 
ical  method,  that  is,  basing  their  work  and  teaching,  more 
or  less  fundamentally,  upon  the  facts  shown  by  historical 
research  and  the  inductions  to  be  drawn  from  them,  as 
distinguished  from  the  classical,  deductive,  or  theoretic 
school.  See  classical,  8.  The  term  is  loosely  used,  and 
sometimes  includes  the  Socialists  of  the  Chair;  but  it 
is  esp.  applied  to  a  number  of  German  investigators  who 
follow  the  system  founded  by  Wilhelm  Roscher,  Bruno 
Hildebrand,  and  Karl  Knies. 

MB-tor'i-CO-  (hTs-t5r'T-ko-).  A  combining  form  from  Greek 
iaTopiKo?,  historic,  historical ;  as,  Aisforico-genetic,  taking 
a  historical  subject  in  its  genetic  aspect ;  /iisforico-pliilo- 
sophical,  pert,  to  both  historical  and  philosophical  values, 
hls'to-ried  (hTs'to-rTd),  a.  Related  in  history;  having  a 
history ;  historical. 

bis  to  ri  ette'  (hTs-to'rT-St'),  n.  [F.,  dim.  of  hisloire  a  his¬ 
tory.]  A  short  history  or  story. 

his  tor'i-fy  (-t5r'T-fI ),v.t.;  -fied  (-fid);  -fy'ing  (-fi'Tng). 
[histoiy  -j-  -fy.~\  To  record  in  or  as  history. 

Thy  conquest  meet  to  be  historified.  Sir  P.  Sidney. 
Ills  to'rl  Og'ra-pher  (hYs-to'rT-Sg'rd-fer),  n.  [L.  histori¬ 
ographies,  Gr.  l<rropioypd<f>o<;  ;  iarropia  history  -f-  ypa  to 
write:  cf.  F.  historiographe.]  A  historian;  a  writer  of 
history ;  esp.,  one  appointed  or  designated  to  write  a  his¬ 
tory  ;  also,  a  title  bestowed  by  some  governments  upon 
historians  of  distinction.  —  his  tO/ri-og'ra-pher-shlp/,  n. 
hls-Wrl  Og'ra-phy  (-fT),  n.  The  art  or  employment,  or  a 
work,  of  a  historiographer.— his  to  rl-O-graph'ic  (  o-grXf'- 
Tk),  his  to'ri  o  graph'i-cal  (-T-kal),  a.  —  his  to  ri  o- 
graph'i  cal  ly,  adv. 

his'to  ry  (hls'to-rT),  n.  ;  pi.  -RiEs(-rTz).  [L.  historia ,  Gr. 
ioTopia  history,  information,  inquiry,  fr.  'iarojp,  i<rru>p, 
knowing,  learned,  from  the  root  of  eiSei/ai  to  know ;  akin 
to  E.  wit.  See  wit;  cf.  story.]  1.  A  narrative  of  events 
connected  with  a  real  or  imaginary  object,  person,  or  career, 
esp.  such  a  narrative  devoted  to  the  exposition  of  the  nat¬ 
ural  unfolding  and  interdependence  of  the  events  treated  ; 
a  tale  ;  story  ;  as,  Thackeray’s  “  History  of  Pendennis  ;  ” 
Macknight’s  “  Histoiy  of  the  Life  and  Time  of  Burke.” 

Histories  are  as  perfect  as  the  historian  is  wise,  and  is  gifted 
with  an  eye  and  a  soul.  Carlyle. 

For  aught  that  I  could  ever  read, 

Could  ever  near  by  tale  or  history.  Shak. 

2.  Specif.,  a  systematic  written  account  of  events,  partic¬ 
ularly  of  those  affecting  a  nation,  institution,  science,  or 
art,  and  usually  connected  with  a  philosophical  explana¬ 
tion  of  their  causes  ;  —  distinguished  from  annals  and 
chronicles ,  which  simply  relate  facts  and  events  in  strict 
chronological  order. 

3.  The  branch  of  knowledge  that  records  and  explains  past 
events  as  steps  in  human  progress ;  the  study  of  the  charac¬ 
ter  and  significance  of  events.  General  history  is  usually 
divided  into  ancient  history,  medieval  history,  and  modern 
history,  or  into  ancient  history  and  modern  history. 

4.  The  eveuts  which  form  the  subject  matter  of  a  history  ; 
a  series  of  events  clustering  about  some  center  of  interest 
(as  a  nation,  a  department  of  culture,  a  natural  epoch  or 


evolution,  a  living  being  or  a  species)  upon  the  character 
and  significance  of  which  these  events  cast  light ;  hence, 
this  character  and  significance  itself.  Cf.  life  history. 

What  we  mean  by  history  is  the  revelation  of  man’s  nature  in 
action  and  intelligence.  B.  Bosanquet. 

6.  A  historical  play  ;  a  drama  based  on  real  events. 

6.  A  picture  of  a  historical  subject.  Obs. 

Syn.  —  Chronicles,  annals,  archives, 
his/to-troph'ic  (hTs'to-trdf'Tk),  a.  [histo-  -f-  Gr.  rpo</>>j  nu¬ 
trition,  Tp€(f>ea/  to  nourish.]  Physiol.  Pertaining  to,  or 
connected  with,  the  formation  of  tissue, 
his'to  zyme  (hTs'to-zim),  n.  [histo-  -j-  Gr.  £vpy  leaven.] 
Physiol.  Chem.  An  enzyme  said  to  occur  in  the  kidneys  of 
certain  animals,  capable  of  decomposing  hippuric  acid, 
his  tri-on'ic  (liTs'trT-Sn'Tk)  )  a.  [L.  histrionicus,  fr.  histrio 
his7 tri-on'i-cal  (-T-kal)  J  an  actor:  cf.  F.  histrionique.] 

X.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  stage  or  actors ;  theatrical. 

Tainted  with  false  and  histrionic  feeling.  De  Quinccy. 

2.  Med.  Pertaining  to,  or  affecting,  the  muscles  which 
produce  facial  expression  ;  as,  histrionic  paralysis, 
histri-on'ic,  n.  1.  An  actor. 

2.  pi.  Dramatic  representation  ;  theatricals, 
his  tri-on'l-cism  (-T-sTz’m),  n.  Histrionic  art ;  acting, 
hit  (hTt),  v.  t.  ;  pret.  d‘  p.  p.  hit  ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n. 
hit'ting.  [ME.  kitten ,  hutten,  of  Seand.  origin  ;  cf.  Dan. 
hitte  to  hit,  find,  Sw.  &  Icel.  hitta.'j  1.  To  come  upon 
(esp.,  something  sought) ;  to  meet  with  or  attain  to,  as  by 
accident  or  chance ;  to  reach ;  to  find  ;  to  arrive  at ;  as, 
to  hit  the  answer  to  a  riddle  ;  to  hit  the  proper  plan. 

In  the  evening  [he]  hit  the  Caledonian  canal  T.  Hughes. 

2.  To  reach  with  or  as  if  with  a  stroke  ;  to  strike  or  touch, 
usually  with  force;  esp.,  to  leach  or  touch  (an  object 
aimed  at) ;  as,  to  hit  a  ball ;  to  be  hit  by  adversity. 

I  think  you  have  hit  the  mark.  Shak. 

3.  Hence  :  a  To  bring  into  violent  contact ;  to  knock  ;  as, 
to  hit  one’s  head  in  falling,  b  To  deliver  ;  as,  to  hit  a  blow. 

4.  To  affect  in  respect  of  feelings,  reasonings,  well-being, 
or  other  particular ;  to  affect  to  one’s  detriment,  discom¬ 
fort,  or  discomfiture  ;  as,  the  taunt  hit  him  hard. 

You  AtJhim  ;  .  .  .  that  argument  never  fails.  Dryden. 

6.  To  attain  conformity  with  ;  to  accord  precisely  with ; 

to  suit.  “  He  scarcely  hit  my  humor.”  Tennyson. 

6  To  attain  to  a  precise  reproduction  or  representation 
of  ;  to  mimic  or  reproduce  ;  as,  to  hit  the  right  note. 

7.  To  cast ;  throw.  Obs.  or  Dial. 

8  Backt  l amnion.  To  take  up  (a  man). 

Syn.  —  See  strike. 

to  hit  &  blot,  to  capture  a  man  exposed  on  a  point  in  back¬ 
gammon  ;  hence,  to  find  a  flaw,  as  in  a  policy  or  argument. 
—  to  h.  It  off,  to  agree.  Colloq.  —  to  h.  off.  a  To  improvise  ; 
as,  to  hit  off  a  sonnet,  b  To  find  ;  discover ;  as,  the  hounds 
hit  off  a  scent,  c  To  reproduce;  imitate;  as,  to  hit  off  a 
character.  —  to  h.  the  nail  on  the  head,  to  hit  most  effec¬ 
tively  ;  to  do  or  say  a  thing  in  the  right  way.  —  to  h.  the 
pipe,  to  smoke  opium.  Slang.  —  to  h.  the  road  or  pike,  to 
take  to  the  road  ;  to  set  out.  Slang. 
hit,  v.  i.  1.  To  meet  or  reach  what  was  aimed  at  or  de¬ 
sired  ;  to  succeed,  often  with  implied  chance,  or  luck  ;  as,  to 
hit  upon  a  solution,  discovery,  hypothesis,  explanation,  etc. 

And  oft  it  hits 

Where  hope  is  coldest  and  despair  most  fits.  Shak. 

2.  To  germinate  or  set  so  as  to  grow  or  develop;  as,  the 
peaches  did  not  hit  this  season.  Obs.  or  Dial. 

3.  To  come  in  contact  forcibly;  to  strike; — often  fol¬ 
lowed  by  against ,  upon,  or  on. 

If  bodies  be  extension  alone,  how  can  they  move  and  hit  one 
against  another  ?  Locke. 

4.  To  deliver  a  blow  ;  to  strike  ;  as,  he  hit  out  with  his  fist. 
6.  To  come  into  accord  ;  to  suit;  agree.  Obs.  or  Colloq. 

The  scheme  hit  so  exactly  with  my  temper.  De  roe . 
6  To  direct  one’s  course;  to  betake  one’s  self;  —  often 
with  in  or  out.  Rare ,  Slang,  or  Dial. 
hit  or  miss,  whether  one  (or  it)  hits  or  misses ;  at  random  ; 
in  a  happy-go-lucky  fashion. 

hit,  n.  1.  A  blow  striking  the  object  aimed  at;  — con¬ 
trasted  with  miss.  “  A  hit,  a  very  palpable  hit."  Shak. 

2.  In  various  ball  games,  a  stroke  by  which  the  ball  is  hit 
so  as  to  result  in  a  certain  score  ;  as,  a  four  hit  in  cricket, 
producing  four  runs  ;  specif.,  Baseball,  a  base  hit. 

3.  A  stroke  of  success;  a  fortunate  chance;  a  successful 
effort  or  production  ;  as,  he  made  a  hit  ;  the  play  was  a  hit. 

What  late  he  called  a  blessing,  now  was  wit, 

And  God’s  good  providence,  a  lucky  hit.  Pope. 

4.  A  pertinent  or  apt  expression  or  turn  of  thought ;  a 
phrase  which  hits  the  mark  ;  as,  a  happy  hit;  specif.,  a 
pertinent  remark  of  a  sarcastic  or  censorious  nature  ;  as, 
a  hit  at  politicians. 

6.  Backgammon,  a  A  game  won  after  the  adversary  has 
removed  some  of  his  men,  counting  less  than  a  gammon ; 
sometimes,  any  game  won.  b  Act  of  hitting  a  blot. 

6.  A  plentiful  crop  of  fruit.  Dial. 
hit'— and— miss',  a.  Sometimes  hitting,  or  corresponding 
in  position,  and  sometimes  not.  —  hit-and-miss  governor. 
See  governor,  n.,  5.  —  h.  ventilator,  a  window  ventilator 
consisting  of  a  perforated  glass  disk,  lying  flat  against, 
and  pivoted  through  its  center  to,  a  correspondingly  per¬ 
forated  window. 

hitch  (hfch),  v.  i. ;  hitched  (liTcht);  hitch'ing.  [Cf.  Scot. 
hitch  a  motion  by  a  jerk,  and  hotch  to  move  by  jerks,  also 
E.  like.']  1.  To  move  interruptedly  or  with  halts  or  jerks, 
as  when  obstructed  or  impeded  ;  to  hobble  ;  hop. 

To  ease  themselves  ...  by  hitching  into  another  place.  Fuller. 


2.  To  become  entangled  or  caught ;  to  be  linked  or  yoked ; 
to  catch  ;  cling. 

Atoms  .  .  .  which  at  length  hitched  together.  South. 

3.  Of  a  horse,  to  interfere.  Eng. 

4.  To  agree  ;  harmonize.  Colloq. 

to  hitch  up,  to  harness  a  horse  or  horses  for  driving.  Colloq. 
hitch  (hTch),  v.  t.  1.  To  move  with  jerks  or  jerkily; 
as,  he  hitched  his  chair  nearer. 

2.  To  hook  ;  to  catch  or  fasten  as  by  a  hook  or  a  knot ;  to 
make  fast,  unite,  or  yoke  ;  as,  to  hitch  a  horse. 

3.  To  introduce,  esp.  irrelevantly  or  by  obvious  straining, 
into  a  literary  work. 

to  hitch  horses,  to  unite  in  action  ;  to  agree.  Colloq.  —  to 
h.  up.  a  To  fasten  up.  b  To  pull  or  raise  with  a  jerk  ;  as, 
to  hitch  up  the  trousers,  c  To  attach,  as  a  horse,  to  a 
vehicle  ;  as,  hitch  up  the  gray  mare.  Colloq. 
hitch,  n.  1.  A  sudden  movement  or  pull;  a  jerk;  as,  to 
give  the  trousers  a  hitch. 

2.  A  hobble  ;  a  limp  ;  a  hop  ;  as,  a  hitch  in  one’s  gait. 

3.  A  stop  or  sudden  halt  such  as  is  caused  by  an  accident, 
an  entanglement,  etc.;  a  stoppage;  impediment;  obstruc¬ 
tion  ;  obstacle  ;  as,  a  hitch  in  the  performance. 

4.  Act  or  fact  of  catching  hold  of  or  on  something,  as  on 
a  hook. 

6.  Naut.  A  knot  or  noose,  esp.  one  for  a  temporary  fas¬ 
tening,  and  capable  of  being  readily  undone.  See  knot,  1. 
For  various  kinds,  see  knot,  Illust.  and  Table. 

6.  a  Mining .  A  recess  cut  in  the  rock  to  support  the  end 
of  a  timber,  b  A  small  dislocation  of  a  bed  or  vein  ;  also, 
the  broken  material  near  such  a  dislocation.  Dial.  Eng. 
hitch  and  kick,  a  form  of  high  kicking  in  which  the  kicker 
springs  from,  kicks  with,  and  alights  on,  the  same  foot, 
hitch  angle.  Structural  Ironwork.  An  angle,  usually 
a  short  piece  cut  from  a  standard  angle,  but  sometimes  a 
bent  plate  or  clip,  for  connecting  floor  beams  and  girders, 
girders  and  columns,  or  the  like, 
hitch'y  (liTch'T),  a.  Having  impeded  movement;  jerky. 
—  hitch'i-ly  (-T-1T),  adv.  —  hitch'i-ness,  n. 
hith'er  (hith'er),  adv.  [ME.  hither ,  hider ,  AS.  hider ; 
akin  to  Icel.  heora ,  Goth,  hidre  ;  cf.  L.  citra  on  this  side, 
E.  here,  he.  Cf.  he.]  1.  To  this  place ;  —  correlate  of 
hence  and  thither,  and  used  with  verbs  implying  motion 
toward  the  speaker  ;  as,  to  come  or  bring  hither. 

2.  To  this  point,  source,  conclusion,  design,  etc. ;  — in  a 
sense  not  physical.  Obs. 

Syn.  — Hither,  here.  Hither  was  formerly  used  with 
verbs  of  motion,  here  with  verbs  of  rest.  In  modern  usage 
here  has  displaced  hither,  except  in  poetical  or  elevated 
style.  See  thither,  whither. 

hither  and  thither,  to  and  fro ;  backward  and  forward ;  in 
various  directions  ;  as,  roving  hither  and  thither. 
hith'er,  a.  Being  on  the  side  next  or  toward  the  person 
speaking;  nearer; — correlate  of  thither  and  farther;  as, 
on  the  hither  side  of  a  hill.  Also,  fig.,  of  time,  earlier. 

And  on  the  hither  side,  or  bo  she  looked, 

Of  twenty  Bummers  Tennyson. 

hlth'er-most  (hTth'er-most),  a.  Nearest  on  this  side, 
hith  er  to'  (-too' ;  hTth'er-too/),  adv.  1.  To  this  place. 

Hitherto  shalt  thou  come,  but  no  further.  Job  xxxviii.  11. 
2.  Up  to  this  time ;  as  yet ;  until  now.  Josh.  xvii.  14. 
hith  er  to',  a.  Done,  enacted,  etc.,  hitherto.  Rare. 
hith'er  ward  (-werd),  )  adv.  [AS.  hiderweard.]  Toward 
hlth'er-wards  (-werdz)  (  this  place  ;  hither. 

Marching  hitherward  in  proud  array.  Shak. 

hit'— or-miss',  a.  Random  ;  happy-go-lucky. 

Hit'tite  (hTt'it),  n.  [From  Heb.  Khittim  Hittites.]  A 
member  of  an  ancient  people  (or  perhaps  group  of  peoples) 
whose  settlements  extended  from  Armenia  westward  into 
Asia  Minor  and  southward  into  Palestine.  They  are  known 
to  have  been  met  along  the  Orontes  as  early  as  1500  b.  c., 
and  were  often  at  war  with  the  Egyptians  and  Assyrians. 
Especially  in  the  north  they  developed  a  considerable 
civilization,  of  which  numerous  monuments  and  inscrip¬ 
tions  are  extant.  Authorities  are  not  agreed  as  to  their 
race.  While  several  attempts  have  been  made  to  decipher 
the  Hittite  characters,  little  progress  has  yet  been  made. 
Hit'torf  rays  (hTt'drf).  Elec.  Rays  (chiefly  cathode  rays) 
developed  by  the  electric  discharge  in  Hittorf  tubes. 
Hlt'torf  tube.  Elec,  a  A  highly  exhausted  glass  tube 
with  metallic  electrodes  nearly  in  contact  so  as  to  exhibit 
the  insulating  effects  of  a  vacuum.  It  was  used  by  the 
Ger.  physicist  W.  Hittorf  (b.  1824).  b  A  Crookes  tube, 
hive  (hiv),  72.  [ME.  hive,  huve,  AS.  hyf.]  1.  A  beehive 
(which  see) ;  also,  the  bees  of  one  hive  ;  a  swarm  of  bees. 
2-  Something  suggestive  of  a  beehive  ;  as  :  a  A  place 
stored  with  sweets ;  a  place  swarming  with  busy  occupants; 
a  place  whence  swarms  issue  ;  as,  the  hive  of  the  Aryans, 
b  A  teeming  multitude;  swarm,  c  A  head  coveriug.  Poetic. 

Upon  her  head  a  platted  hive  of  straw.  Shak. 

hive,  v.  t. ;  hived  (hivd) ;  hiv'ing  (hiv'Tng).  1.  To  collect 
into,  place  in,  or  cause  to  enter,  a  hive  ;  as,  to  hive  bees. 

2.  To  store  up  in  a  hive,  as  honey  ;  hence,  to  gather  and 
accumulate  for  future  need  ;  to  lay  up  in  store. 

Hiving  wisdom  with  each  studious  year.  Byron. 
hive,  v.  i.  To  enter  a  hive  together,  as  bees ;  to  lodge 
together  ,  to  reside  in  a  collective  body, 
hive  bee.  The  honeybee  (Apis  mellif era). 
hives  (hivz),  72.  [Scot. ;  orig.  uncert.]  Med.  a  Urticaria, 
b  An  eruptive  disease  allied  to  the  chicken  pox.  c  Croup, 
hive  sirup  or  syrup.  Pharm.  The  compound  sirup  of 
squill,  employed  as  an  expectorant. 

Hi7zen'  por'ce  lain  (be'zen').  [From  Hizen,  a  province  of 
Japan.]  A  class  of  Japanese  porcelains,  including  Imari, 


hia'to  mor-phol'o-gy.  n.  [ his¬ 

to -  morphology  )  Biol.  The 
morphology  of  the  tissues.  — 
his'to-mor-'pho-log'i-cal,  a.  — 
his'to-mor  pho  log'i-cal  ly.ca/u. 
his  to'nal  se-lec'tion  (hYs-to'- 
ndl).  Biol.  Intraselection. 
his-ton'o-my  (hYs-tOn'fi-mY),  n. 
rAtsfo-  Gr.  vepeiv  to  regu¬ 
late.]  Science  of  the  laws  relat¬ 
ing  to  organic  tissues, 
hls'to-pa-thol'o-gy  (hYs'tfi-pd- 
thOl'15-jl),  w.  [lusto-  -j-  pathol¬ 
ogy.)  .1  led.  Pathology  of  tissues. 
—  his  to  pa-thol'o-gist  ( - jYst),  n. 
hiB-toph'y-ly  (hYs-tftf'T-lY),  n. 
[histo-  +  Gr.  •bvKri  clan.]  Biol. 
The  tribal  history  of  cells, 
his'to  phys  i  ol'b-gy  ( h  Y  s't  S- 
flz'Y-Or  O-iY),  n.  {histo — I-  phys¬ 
iology.]  Physiology  of  the  tis- 
?u*ew-7  hi8'to-phyB'i-o-log'i-cal 
(-6-15j'T-kdl),  a. 

His-to'ri-a  Au-gus'ta  (hY§-t6'- 
G-gus'ta).  [L.]  Augustan 
History.  See  Augustan. 


(  his-to'ri  al,  a.  [L.  historialis  : 
cf.  F.  histonal.]  Historical.  Obs. 
—  n.  History.  Obs.  [torical.  I 
his-tor'i-cal-ly,  adv.  of  his-| 
his-tor'i-cal-ness,  n  See  -n  ess. 
his  to-ri'eian  ( hYs'to-rlsh'dn), 
n.  A  historian.  06.*. 
his  to-ric'i-ty  (-ris'Y-tY),  n. 

llistoricalness.  Rare. 
his-tor'i-cizo  (hY6-t5r'Y-s!z),  v. 
t.  8f  i.  See-iZE. 

his-tor'ic8  (-tOr'Yks).  n.  That 
branch  of  sociology  which  deals 
with  the  methods  adopted  for 
the  maintenance  and  perpetua¬ 
tion  of  social  organization, 
his-to'ri-er,  n  ICf.  OF.  his- 
tomevr.]  A  historian.  Obs. 
his  to'ri-o-graph.  n.  [F.  histori¬ 
ographe.]  Historiographer.  Obs. 
his-to  ri-ol'o-gy  (hYs-tO'rY-OKfi- 
jY  ;  205),  n.  [Gr.  iaropia  history 
-f  -logy.]  Study  or  knowledge 
of  history.  Rare.  —  his-to'ri-o- 
log'i-cal  (-fi-15j'T-kdfl),  a.  Rare. 
hisTo  ri-on'o-mer  (-5n'fi-m5r), 


n.  [Gr.  iaropia  history  4-  ve- 
peiv  to  distribute.]  One  versed 
in  the  laws  or  principles  deter¬ 
mining  historical  phenomena. R. 
his-to'ri  ous,  a.  [OF.  histori- 
Historical.  Obs. 
his'to  rism  (hYs'tO-rYz’m),  n. 
The  conception  of  the  course  of 
events  as  a  historical,  spiritual 
process  ;  —  applied  to  the  philos¬ 
ophy  of  Hegel. 

his^to-rize  (-rlz),  v.  t.  tf  i.  To 
narrate  the  history  of  ;  to  write 
history.  Rare. 

his'to-ry,  v.  t.  [Cf.  F.  historier.] 
To  narrate  ;  to  make  historical 
records  or  pictures  on.  Ohs. 
his'to-ther'a-py,  ».  [histo.  + 
therapy.  1  Med.  Treatment  of 
disease  by  administration  of 
animal  tissues  or  organs, 
his'to-tome  (hYs'tfi-tom),  n. 
[histo-  +  -tome.]  A  microtome, 
his  tot'o-my  (hYs-tSt'o-mY),  n. 
[histo-  +  -tomy.]  Dissection  of 
organic  tissues. 


his'tri-o  (hls'tri-o),  his'tri-on 
(-5n),  n.  [L.  histrio  :  cf.  F  his- 
trion.  1  An  actor.  Rare. 
his  tri-on'i-cal-ly,  adv.  of  ms- 
TK  ION  1C  A  L.  See -LY. 
his'tri-o-nism(  h  Ys'trY-O-nYz’m ), 
n.  Histrionicism.  Rare. 
hi8'tri-o-nize,  v.  i.  To  act  on 
the  stage.  Obs. 

hit.  +  height.  [7>ia/.  | 

hit,  pron.  It.  Obs.  or  Scot. 
hit.  Obs.  pret.  of  hie. 
hit,  3 d  iters,  sing.  pres,  of  HIDE, 
contr.  from  hidetn.  Obs 
hitch  (hYch),  n.  A  minnow 
( Lavinia  exilicauda)  with  sil¬ 
very  sides  and  dark  back,  which 
occurs  in  the  streams  of  the 
Coast  Kange  about  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  and  Monterey.  It  reaches 
a  length  of  twelve  inches. 
hitch'cock,  n.  A  hiccup.  Obs. 
hltch'el.  Obs.  or  dial.  Eng.  var. 
of  HATCHEL. 

hitch'er,  n.  One  that  hitches 
or  catches  ;  specif.,  a  boat  hook. 


Hitch'e-tee  Var  of  Hiciiitee. 
hithe  (hTth),  n.  IAS.  hy&  ]  A 
port  or  small  haven  ;  —  now 
only  in  comb.  ;  as,  Lambhithe, 
now  Lambeth.  [hither.  i?.| 
hith'er  (hYth'Cr), r.  i.  To  come| 
hith'er  come',  n.  [AS.  hider- 
cyme.]  Advent ;  descent  06s. 
or  Scot. 

hith'er-more',  a.  Hither.  Obs. 
hlth'er-till  .  hith'er-tills'.  adv. 
Hitherto.  Obs. 

hithertoward,  hithertowards. 

adv.  Hitherto  ;  toward  this 
place  or  time.  Obs.  or  Dial  Eng 
hith'er-un-to'  (hTth'Sr-On-tdo'-  ; 
-fin't<5o),  adv.  Hitherto  Archa¬ 
ic. 

hithte.  4*  height. 
hithth.  4*  might,  haste. 
Hi-to'pa-ae'sa^  (hP-to'pa-da'- 
sa;  -snd),  n.  [Skr.  hi tdpadeqa.] 
=  Book  of  Good  Counsel,  under 
book.  See  Bidpai. 
hitte.  +  hit,  it.  [hits. I 

hit'ter  (hYt'5r),  n.  One  that  | 


hittique.  j*  hectic. 

hit 'ty -mis 'ey,  adv.  V  a.  Hit  or 

miss.  Rare.  [Oxf-E  D.  I 

hi'ty-ti'ty,  »i.  Bo-peep.  06s.  | 
hiu.  -f  hue. 

hive'less.a.  See -less,  [hives.  I 

hiv'er  (hlv'Sr),  n.  One  whol 

hive  vine.  The  partridge  berry 

(  Mitchella  repens) 

hive' ward  (hTv'wPrd),  -wards 

(-w  5  r  d  z),  adv.  See  -ward. 

-wards. 

hi'vie-ski'vy,  hi'vyski'vy 

(hY'vY-Bkl'vY  ;  T'vY-Y  Vars.  of 
haveycavby.  Dial  Eng. 
Hi'vite  (hY'vIt),  n.  Bib.  One 
of  an  ancient  people  of  Canaan 
conquered  by  the  Hebrews. 
Hiv'vite  Var.  of  Hivite. 
hi'wi  hi'wi  (he'wf  he'wfl). 
[Maori.]  A  small  marine  acan- 
thopterygian  food  fish  ( Chir one- 
in  us  fergussoni)  of  New  Zealand- 
hiz.  Scot.  var.  of  us. 

Hiz  ki'ah  (hlz-kY'd),  Hiz-ki'- 
jah  (-jd).  Vars  of  Hezekiau. 


food,  foot ;  out,  oil ;  chair ;  go  ;  sing,  iqk  ;  then,  thin  ;  natjire,  verdure  (250) ;  K  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144) ;  boN  ;  yet ;  zh  =  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Gcide. 

Full  explanations  of  Abbreviations,  Signs,  etc..  Immediately  precede  the  Vocabulary. 
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Hirado,  and  Nabeshima  ware,  noted  for  rich  decoration, 
delicate  coloring,  and  fine  modeling, 
ho  (ho),  interj.  Also  hoa,  whoa  ;  Obs.  hoo.  [Cf.  F.  ho,  E. 
whoa.]  Stop!  stand  still!  hold!  —  a  word  now  used  by 
teamsters,  but  formerly  to  order  the  cessation  of  anything. 
i4  Pulled  out  his  sword  and  cried  Hoo!”  Chaucer .  —  u. 
A  stop  ;  a  halt ;  cessation  ;  moderation.  Obs.  or  Dial. 

There  is  no  ho  in  them.  Dekker. 

ho,  interj.  Also  hoa  ;  Obs.  hoo.  [Cf.  F.  &  G.  ho.]  1.  A 
cry  of  surprise,  delight,  exultation,  triumph,  etc.;  often, 
when  repeated,  indicating  derisive  laughter. 

Ho,  ho,  ho  !  Coward,  why  comest  thou  not  ?  Shak. 

2.  Halloo  !  attend  !  —  a  call  to  excite  attention,  or  to  give 
notice  of  approach.  “  What  noise  there,  hof”  Shak. 
ho,  ?i.  Also  hoa  ;  Obs.  hoo.  A  crying  of  “  ho.” 
ho-ac'tzin  (ho-ftk'tsTn),  n.  [Prob.  fr.  native  name.]  A 
peculiar  bird  ( Opisthocomus  crislalus)  of  tropical  South 
America,  somewhat  smaller  than  a  pheasant,  with  oliva¬ 
ceous  plumage  marked  with  white  above,  and  dull  rufous 
below,  the  tail  feathers  being  tipped  with  yellow.  The 
head  is  crested.  The  hoactzin  constitutes  by  itself  the 
group  Opisthocomi,  which  is  now  usually  regarded  as  a 
suborder  of  the  Galliformes.  It  frequents  low  trees  and 
bushes  near  water,  and  builds  a  large  bulky  nest, 
hoar  (hor  ;  201),  a.  [ME.  hor ,  har ,  AS.  har;  akin  to  Icel. 
hair,  and  to  OHG.  her  illustrious,  G.  hehr ;  cf.  Icel.  hei<5 
brightness  of  the  sky,  Goth,  hais  torch,  Skr.  ketus  light, 
torch.  Cf.  hoary.]  1.  White,  or  grayish  white  ;  as,  hoar 
frost ;  hoar  cliffs.  “  Hoar  waters.”  Spenser. 

2.  Gray  or  white  with  age  ;  hoary  ;  ancient ;  venerable. 

Whose  beard  with  age  is  hoar.  Coleridge. 

3.  Gray  from  want  of  foliage  or  from  the  presence  of  gray 
moss  or  lichens;  — said  of  trees,  woods,  etc.,  often  with 
the  idea  of  gray  from  age  combined. 

Old  trees  with  trunks  all  hoar.  Byron 

4.  Gray  with  mold  ;  hence,  musty  ;  stale.  Obs.  or  Dial. 
6.  Cold  ;  biting,  as  from  hoarfrost.  Obs.  Scot. 

hoar,  n.  1.  Hoariness;  venerableness;  antiquity. 

Covered  with  the  awlul  hoar  of  innumerable  ages.  Burke 

2.  Hoarfrost;  rime. 

hoard  (hord;  201),  n.  [ME.  hord ,  AS.  hord  ;  akin  to  OS. 
hord,  G.  hort ,  Icel.  hodd,  Goth,  liuzd ;  prob.  fr.  the  root 
of  E.  hide  to  conceal  ;  cf.  L.  custos  guard,  E.  custody.  See 
hide  to  conceal.]  1.  A  store,  stock,  or  quantity  of  any¬ 
thing  accumulated  or  laid  up  ;  a  hidden  supply ;  a  treas¬ 
ure  ;  as,  a  hoard  of  provisions  ;  a  hoard  of  money. 

2.  Hence  :  a  A  storage  place  ;  a  treasury.  Obs.  or  Hist,  b 
A  hiding  or  lurking  place.  Obs.  c  Act  of  hoarding.  Obs. 
hoard,  v.  t. ;  hoard'ed  ;  hoard'ing.  [AS.  hordian.]  To 
collect  and  lay  up  ;  to  amass  and  deposit  in  secret  or  for 
the  sake  of  accumulating  ;  as,  to  hoard  grain, 
hoard,  V.  i.  To  lay  up  a  store  or  hoard,  as  of  money. 

To  hoard  for  those  whom  he  did  breed  Spenser. 
hoarding  (hor'dTng;  201),  ii.  Act  of  one  who  hoards; 
also,  that  which  is  hoarded  ;  as,  the  hoardings  of  a  lifetime, 
hoarding  (hor'dTng),  n.  [From  OF.  hourd ,  hourt ,  barrier, 
palisade,  of  German  or  Dutch  origin;  cf.  D.  horde  hurdle, 
fence,  G.  horde,  hurde ;  akin  to  E.  hurdle.  See  hurdle.] 

1.  A  screen  of  boards  inclosing  a  construction  and  ma¬ 
terials  while  the  builders  are  at  work,  or  any  similar  in¬ 
closing  fence  ;  hence,  a  billboard. 

The  hoardings  were  covered  with  posters.  Stevenson. 

2.  Mil.  Antiq.  An  overhanging  wooden  gallery  or  scaffold 
on  a  medieval  fortress  wall,  to  aid  in  defense. 

hoar'frost'  (hor'fr5st'  ;  201,  205),  n.  The  white  particles 
of  congealed  moisture  formed  on  objects  exposed  to  cold 
air  ;  white  frost ;  rime. 

hoarse  (hors ;  201),  a. ;  hoars'er  (hor'ser)  ;  hoars'est. 
[ME.  hors,  also  Acs,  has,  AS.  has;  akin  to  D.  heesch ,  OHG. 
heis,  G.  heiser;  cf.  Icel.  hdss,  Dan.  hses,  Sw.  Aes.]  1.  Harsh ; 
grating  ;  discordant ;  —  said  of  sounds. 

2.  Having  a  harsh,  rough,  grating  voice,  as  when  affected 
with  a  cold  ;  making  a  rough,  harsh  cry  or  sound  ;  as,  the 
hoarse  raven.  ‘‘The  hoarse  resounding  shore.”  Dryden. 
hoars'en  (hor's’n;  201),  v.  t.  &  i. ;  hoars'ened  (-s’nd) ; 
hoars'en-ing.  To  make,  or  to  become,  hoarse, 
hoar 'stone'  (hor'aton' ;  201),  n.  [hoar  -)-  stone.]  A  stone 
designating  the  bounds  of  an  estate ;  a  landmark  ;  also, 
a  stone  having  historic  or  legendary  associations;  esp.,  a 
monolith  of  prehistoric  erection.  Eng. 
hoar'y  (-T),  a.;  hoar'i-er  (-T-er);  hoar'i-est.  [From 
hoar,  a.]  1.  White  or  whitish  ;  specif.,  white  or  gray  with 
age;  hoar  ;  as,  hoary  hairs.  “  Hoary  willows.”  Addison. 

Reverence  the  hoary  head.  Dr  T.  Dwight. 

2.  Hence,  remote  in  time  past ;  as,  hoai'y  antiquity. 

3.  Moldy  ;  mossy  ;  musty.  Obs. 


4.  Bot.  a  Canescent.  b  In  various  vernacular  plant 
names,  having  white  or  grayish  white  leaves ;  as,  hoary 
azalea,  hoai'y  speedwell,  hoary  vervain,  etc. 
hoary  bat.  a  rather  large  migratory  bat  (Lasiurus  cinereus), 
having  tne  hair  yellowish,  or  brown,  tipped  with  white, 
found  in  eastern  Worth  America.  —  h.  pea,  any  plant  of  the 
genus  Ci'acca,  esp.  C.  virginiana,  the  goat’s  rue.  — h.  plan¬ 
tain,  a  European  species  of  plantain  ( Plantagn  media)  with 
hoary  or  canescent  leaves ;  fireweed.  —  h.  redpoll.  See  red¬ 
poll.  —  h.  willow,  a  white-leaved  North  American  willow 
(Salix  Candida). 

hoast'man  (host'man),  n.  ;  pi.  -men  (-men),  [host  land¬ 
lord,  in  an  older  sense  of  “  guest  ”  -f-  man.  Oxf.  E.D.]  A 
member  of  a  corporation  or  merchant  guild  in  Newcastle 
upon  Tyne.  The  members  had  originally  the  functions 
of  receiving  strangers  (called  “  hosts  ”  or  “  oasts  ”)  who 
came  to  buy  coal  and  certain  commodities,  and  of  con¬ 
ducting  their  purchase on  which  they  levied  a  duty;  later, 
they  controlled  the  selling  and  exportation  of  coal ;  now, 
they  merely  form  the  premier  civic  corporation.  Oxf.E.D. 
hoax  (hoks),  n.  [Prob.  contr.  fr.  hocus,  in  hocus-pocus.] 
A  deception  for  mockery  or  mischief  ;  a  deceptive  trick 
or  story  ;  a  practical  joke. 

hoax,  v.  t. ;  hoaxed  (hokst) ;  hoax'ing.  To  deceive  by  a 
story  or  a  trick,  for  sport  or  mischief, 
hob  (h5b),  n.  LOrig.  a  familiar  alteration  of  Robin,  Rob¬ 
ert;  cf.  Robin  Goodfellow.  Cf.  hobgoblin;  see  Robin.] 

1.  A  countryman  ;  a  rustic  ;  a  clown.  Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng 

2.  A  fairy ;  a  sprite ;  an  elf.  Orig.  [cap.]  =  Robin 
Goodfellow.  Now  Rare  or  Dial.  Eng. 

3.  The  male  ferret ;  —  called  also  hob  ferret. 

hob,  n.  [Of  uncertain  origin.  Cf.  hub.]  1.  A  level 
projection  at  the  back  or,  usually,  the  side  of  an  open  fire¬ 
place  on  which  something,  as  a  pot  or  kettle,  may  be 
placed  to  be  kept  warm ;  also,  the  brickwork,  stone,  or 
iron  framing,  forming  it. 

2.  A  peg,  pin,  or  mark  used  as  a  target  in  some  games,  as 
an  iron  pin  in  quoits ;  also,  a  game  in 
which  a  hob  is  used. 

3.  a  Mech.  (1)  A  kind  of  circular  tap 
consisting  of  a  fluted  steel  worm,  used 
in  a  lathe  for  cutting  the  teeth  of  worm 
wheels,  screw  chasers,  etc.  (2)  A  master 
tap.  b  An  engraved  block  or  blank  for 
sinking  a  die  ;  a  hub.  c  The  shoe  of  a 
sledge.  Dial.  Eng.  d  A  hobnail. 

hob,  v.  t.  ;  hobbed  (hbbd)  ;  hob'bing. 
a  Mech.  To  cut  or  thread  with  a  hob  or 
hob  tap;  as,  to  hobo.  die.  b  To  nail  or  fur¬ 
nish  with  hobnails,  as  shoes.  Dial.  Eng. 
hob,  v.  Prob.,  to  have;  also,  apparently, 
to  give  ;  —  only  in  phrases  or  in  combination.  See  hobnob. 

Hob,  nob,  is  his  word  ;  give ’t  or  take ’t.  Shak. 

hob  and  nob,  hob  a  nob,  hob  or  nob,  prob.,  give  and  take  ;  give 
or  take;  — used  by  persons  drinking  together. —  to  drink 
hob  or  nob,  or  hob  a  nob,  to  drink  alternately  to  each  other, 
hob-and-nob,  a.,  or  hob  and  nob.  On  familiar  terms; 
in  close  companionship  ;  intimate. 

Hobbes'i-an  (hob'zT-au),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  Hobbes 
or  Hobbism. 

Hob'bism  (-Tz’m),  n.  The  philosophical  system  of  Thomas 
Hobbes,  an  English  materialist  and  sensationalist  (1588- 
1679);  esp.,  his  political  theory  that  the  most  perfect 
form  of  civil  government  is  an  absolute  monarchy  with 
despotic  control  over  everything  relating  to  law,  morals, 
and  religion,  and  that  the  individual  is  in  duty  bound 
wholly  to  submit  to  such  government. —  Hob'bist  (-Tst),  n. 
-  Hob-bis'ti-cal  (h<5b-Ts'tT-kal),  a. 
hob'ble  (h<5b'’l),  v.  i. ;  hob'bled  (-’Id)  ;  hob'bling  (-ling). 
[ME.  hobelen,  hoblen  ;  akin  to  D.  hobbelen  ;  cf.  D.  hobben 
to  be  tossed  or  swing  back  and  forth.]  1.  To  go  unevenly  ; 
to  bob  up  and  down,  as  a  boat  ;  to  wabble,  as  a  hoop. 

2.  To  walk  lame,  bearing  chiefly  on  one  leg  ;  to  walk  with 
a  hitch  or  hop,  or  with  crutches;  hence,  of  verse  or 
speech,  to  proceed  haltingly  ;  to  be  lame  ;  to  limp. 

The  friar  wa s  hobbling  the  same  way  too.  Dryden. 
The  hobbling  versification,  the  mean  diction.  Jeffrey. 

3.  To  dance,  —  commonly  implying  clumsiness, 
hob'ble,  v.  t.  1.  To  perplex  ;  embarrass.  Obs. 

2.  To  cause  to  limp  ;  to  make  lame. 

3.  To  fetter,  as  a  horse,  by  tying  the  legs ;  to  hopple  ;  clog, 
hob'ble,  n.  1.  An  unequal  gait ;  a  limp  ;  a  halt. 

2.  Difficulty;  perplexity;  embarrassment.  Colloq.  or  Dial. 
3-  A  fetter  for  an  animal  ;  a  hopple  or  clog ;  pi.,  a  ham¬ 
pering  device  for  controlling  or  changing  a  horse’s  gait, 
hob'ble-bush'  (-bobsli7),  n.  A  caprifoliaceous  shrub  ( Vi- 


Ilob,  3  a  (1). 


Hobby. 


bumum  alnifolium)  having  long,  straggling  branches  and 
cymes  of  white  flowers  succeeded  by  red,  berry  like  fruits  ; 
—  called  also  American  wayfaring  tree.  It  is  found  in 
the  northern  United  States. 

hob'ble-de-hoy'  (h<5b'’l-de-hoi'),  n.  [Of  uncertain  origin  ; 
cf .  F.  hobereau  a  country  squire,  E.  hobby  a  hawk.]  A  youth 
between  boy  and  man  ;  an  awkward,  gawky  young  fellow, 
hob'bler  (hSb'ler),  n.  [ME.  also  hobeler ,  LL.  hobellarius. 
Cf.  hobby  a  horse.]  1.  Eng.  Hist.  A  retainer  who  by  his 
tenure  maintained  a  horse,  or  hobby,  for  military  service ; 
also,  a  soldier  who  rode  a  hobby. 

2.  Erron.  for  hobby.  Scott. 

hob'by  (hob'I),  n. ;  pi.  -bies  (-Tz).  [ME.  hoby,  fr.  OF.  hobe  ; 
cf.  also  OF.  hobe,  F.  hobereau  a 
hobby,  a  species  of  falcon,  OF. 
hober  to  move,  stir.]  A  small  fal¬ 
con  ( Falco  subbuteo),  widely  dis¬ 
tributed  in  the  Old  World,  formerly 
trained  for  hawking  and  flown  at 
small  birds  such  as  larks. 

Soar  not  with  the  hobbie,  lest  you  fall 
with  the  lark.  T.  Lodge. 

hob'by,  n.  [ME.  hobyn  a  nag ;  of 
uncertain  orig.,  perb.  fr.  the  proper 
name  Robin.  Cf.  hob  a  fairy.]  1.  A 
strong,  active  horse,  of  a  middle 
size,  said  to  have  been  orig.  from 
Ireland ;  an  ambling  nag.  Now 
Chiefly  Dial.  Eng. 

2.  A  subject  or  plan  to  which  one  1 
is  constant^  reverting  ;  a  favorite 
and  ever-recurring  subject  of  discourse,  thought,  or  ef¬ 
fort  ;  a  topic,  theme,  or  the  like  (considered  as)  unduly 
occupying  one’s  attention  or  interest. 

3.  An  early  form  of  bicycle.  =  draisine. 

4.  Mech.  A  dolly  used  in  closing  a  rivet. 

5.  =  HOBBYHORSE,  1,  3.  Obs.  OV  R. 

Syn.  —  See  vocation. 

hob'by-horse'  (-h6rs' ),  n.  1.  A  figure  of  a  horse  with  which 
a  performer  in  the  morris  dance,  burlesques,  pantomimes, 
etc.,  executes  various  antics,  the  figure  being  fastened  about 
his  waist ;  also,  the  performer  himself. 

2.  Obs.  a  A  buffoon,  b  A  prostitute. 

3.  A  stick,  often  with  the  head  or  figure  of  a  horse,  on 
which  boys  make  believe  to  ride;  hence,  an  imitation  horse 
of  wood,  as  one  on  rockers,  or  one  on  a  merry-go-round. 

4.  =  hobby,  1,  2,  3.  Obs.  or  R. 

hob'gobTin  (h5b'g5b'lTn),  n.  [See  hob  a  fairy  ;  goblin.] 

1.  A  mischievous  or  impish  sprite  or  goblin  ;  specif. 
[cap.],  Robin  Goodfellow,  or  Puck. 

Those  that  Hobgoblin  call  you,  and  sweet  Puck, 

You  do  their  work,  and  they  shall  have  good  luck.  Shak 
2  Hence,  an  object  of  superstitious  fear  ;  a  bogy, 
hob 'nail7  (hbb'nal'),  n.  [hob  a  peg-f-  nail.]  1.  A  short, 
sharp-pointed,  large-headed  nail,  used  esp.  for  studding 
the  soles  of  heavy  shoes. 

2.  A  clownish  person  ;  a  rustic. 

hob'naiP,  v.  t.  ;  hob'nailed7  (-nald') ;  hob'nail'ing.  1.  To 
stud  with  hobnails. 

2.  To  tread  down  roughly,  as  with  hobnailed  shoes.  Rare. 
Your  rights  and  charters  hobnailed  into  slush.  Tennyson. 
hob'nailed'  (-nald'),  p.  a.  1.  Set  with  hobnails,  as  a  shoe. 
2.  Wearing  hobnails  ;  hence,  rustic ;  clownish, 
hobnailed  liver.  =  hobnail  liver. 

hobnail  liver.  Med.  The  liver  as  it  appears  in  a  form  of 
cirrhosis  which  causes  it  to  become  shrunken,  hard,  and 
covered  with  numerous  small  nodules  ;  also,  the  disease, 
hob'nob'  (hbb'nbb'),  adv.  [AS.  habban  to  have  -f-  nabban 
to  have  not ;  ne  not  -}-  habban  to  have.  See  have  ;  cf. 
habnab.]  At  random  ;  hit  or  miss. 

hob'nob7,  v.  i. ;  hob'nobbed'  (-n5bd') ;  hob'nob'bing. 

1.  To  drink  familiarly  (with* another). 

2.  To  associate  familiarly  ;  to  be  on  intimate  terms. 
hob'nob7,  n,  1.  A  phrase  or  sentiment  used  by  persons 

drinking  together.  Obs. 

2.  A  drinking  together;  hence,  a  familiar  chat  or  inter¬ 
course. 

ho'bo  (ho'bo),  n.;  pi.  hobos  or  hoboes  (-boz).  [Of  uncertain 
origin.]  A  professional  tramp ;  one  who  spends  his  life  trav¬ 
eling  from  place  to  place,  esp.  by  stealing  rides  on  trains, 
and  begging  for  a  living.  U.  S.  —  ho'bo-ism  (-Tz’m),  n. 
Hob'son’s  choice  (hbb'sunz).  A  choice  without  an  alter¬ 
native;  the  thing  offered  or  nothing;  — so  called  in  allu¬ 
sion  to  the  practice  of  Thomas  Hobson  (d.  1631),  at  Cam¬ 
bridge,  England,  who  let  horses,  and  required  every  cus¬ 
tomer  to  take  the  horse  which  stood  nearest  the  door. 


hizz,  v.  i.  To  hiss.  Obs.  or  R. 
hiz'zie,  hiz'zy  (hYz'Y  ;  hfcz'T). 
Scot,  and  dial.  Eng.  vara,  of 
hussy.  [lies).! 

H.  J.  Abbr.  Hie  jacet  (L.,  here| 
H.  J.  S.  Abbr.  Hie  jacet  sepul- 
tua  (L.,  here  lies  buried). 

H.  K.  Abbr.  House  of  Keys 

(Isle  of  Man). 

hi.  Abbr.  Hectoliter. 

H.  L..  or  h.  1.  Abbr.  Hoc  loco 
(L.,  in  this  place);  homestead 
lease  ( Australia )  ;  House  of 
Lords. 

hlene.  +  lean. 

Hlith'skjalf  (hlTth'skyalf'), 
n.  Also  Hlidh'skj  air.  [Icel./ftuJT- 
skjalf. ]  See  Asgard. 
hm.  Abbr.  Hectometer. 

Hm.  Abbr.  Herrmann. 

H.  M.orh.  m.  Abbr.  Hallelu¬ 
iah  meter  ;  handmade  :  His  (or 
Her)  Majesty  ;  hoc  mense  (L., 
in  this  month);  home  missions; 
hujus  mensis  (L.,  this  month’s). 
H.  M.,  or  hm.  Abbr.  Healthy 
males.  [tality  table.  I 

H  M,  and  H  F,  Table  See  mor-| 
H.  M.  C.  Abbr.  Ilis  (or  Her) 
Majesty’s  Customs. 

H.  M.  I.  Abbr.  His  (or  Her)  Maj¬ 
esty’s  Inspector. 

H.  M.  I.  S.  Abbr.  His  (or  Her) 
Majesty's  Inspector  of  Schools. 
H-  M.  1?.  Abbr.  Hoc  monumen- 
tum  posuit  (L.,  erected  this 
monument). 

H.  M.  8.  Abbr.  His  (or  Her)  Maj¬ 
esty’s  Steamer,  Ship,  or  Service. 
H.  M.  S.  0.  Abbr.  His  (or  Her) 
Majesty’s  Stationery  Office, 
ho.  *]**he  ;  hi  ;  o.  ever  ;  who. 
ho.  Obsolete  or  dial.  Eng.  var. 


OfHEO.  [URE.I 

ho  (lid).  Var.  of  hit.  See  meas-I 
ho,  n.  [AS  ho,  hoh.  See  heel  ] 
The  heel  Obs. 

ho.  v.  i.  [From  ho,  interj.]  To 

t>ause  ;  6top  ;  cease.  Obs. 

10,  v.  i.  [AS.  hogian  to  think, 
be  anxious.  Cf.  how  to  care.] 
To  yearn  ;  long.  Dial.  Eng. 
Ho(ho),n.  An  important  dialect 
of  the  Kol  language,  being  the 
speech  of  the  Larka,  or  “  Fight- 
ingKols,”of  Singhbhum,  India, 
and  the  tributary  states  to  the 
south  ;  hence  (ns  a  collective 
noun),  the  Lerka  Kols  them¬ 
selves,  described  as  physically 
the  finest  of  the  race, 
ho.  Abbr.  House, 
hoacky,  hoaky.  hockey,  har¬ 
vest-home  feast, 
ho-ac'zin.  Var.  of  hoactzin. 
hoale.  +  hole,  whole. 
hoam.  Scot  var.  of  holm  ;  dial. 
Eng.  var.  of  home. 
hoar,  v.  t.  Sr  t.  [AS.  hdrian  to 
grow  gray.]  To  become,  or  to 
make,  hoar.  Obs. 
hoarce.  ^hoarse.  [Oft.«.  or  R.  I 
hoard, n  =  hoarding,  a  screen.  | 
hoard'ed.  a.  Having  a  hoard, 
or  screen.  [or  Hist.  I 

hoard'er.».  1.  A  treasurer.  Obs.  | 
2.  One  who  hoards, 
hoard'ward'  (hord'word'),  n. 
[hoard  4-  ward  a  guard.]  A 
treasurer.  Obs.  or  Hist. 
hoare.  f  whore. 
hoar'head',  n.  A  hoary  head, 
or  a  hoarv-headed  person.  Rare. 
—  hoar'-head  ed.  a.  [hound. I 
hoar' hound \  Var.  of  hore-| 
hoar'i-ly.  adv.  of  hoary. 
hoar'i-ness.  n.  See  -ness. 


hoar'ish,  a.  Hoary.  Obs. 
hoar'ness,  n.  See  -ness. 
hoarse  (hors),  v.  t.  Sr  i.  = 
hoarsen.  Obs.  or  Colloq.,  U.  S. 
hoarse'ly,  adv.  See  -ly. 
hoarse'neiis,  n.  See -ness. 
hoarst.  Dial. Eng. var. of  hoast. 
hoar  withy.  The  beam  tree  or 
whitebeam. 
hoase.  +  hose. 
hoast.  Obs.  or  dial.  Eng.  var. 
of  host. 

hoast  (hfist),  n.  Sf  v.  i.  [Icel. 
hosti.  akin  to  AS.  hwostaA 
Cough.  Scot.  Sr  Dial.  Eng. 
hoat.  Obs.  or  dial,  for  hot. 
ho-at'zin  (hu-fit'sln).  Var.  of 
hoactzin.  _  [is  hoaxed.  I 
hoax'ee'  (hoks/e'),  n.  One  who| 
hoax'er,  n.  One  who  hoaxes 
ho-az'in.  Var.  of  hoactzin. 
hob,  v.  t.  [Cf.  hob,  n.,  hub.]  To 
clear  of  tufts,  as  those  left  by  a 
mower  or  scythe.  Dial.  Eng. 
hob,  v.  t.  To  raise  by  hand,  as  a 
lamb.  Di/d.  Eng. 

Ho'ba.  or  Ho'bah  (ho'bd ),  Ho'- 
bab  (ho'b&h),  Ho-ba'iah  (hC- 
ba'v'> ;  -bT'd).  Bib. 
hoball.  +  hobbil.  [have.  I 
hob  a  nob.  See  under  hob,| 
hob'-a-nob',  v.  t.  Early  form  of 
hobnob. 

hob  and  nob.  a  See  under 
hob,  have,  &  hob-and-nob,  a. 
b  Early  form  of  hobnob,  v. 
hob'-and-nob',  v.  Early  form 
of  HOBNOB, 
hobb.  Var.  of  hob. 
hob'ba-de-hojr',  hob'ba-dy- 
hoy'.  hobbarddehojr,  hobbede- 
hoy,  hobbetyhoy.  N  ars.  of  hob¬ 
bledehoy. 

hob'bet.  hob'bit,  n.  A  basket 


for  seed  ;  also,  a  measure  of  two 
bushels  or  over.  Local,  Eng. 

H  ob'b i-an  (h  5  b'Y-d  n),  n.  = 
Hobbist.—  a.  =  Hobbksiak 

—  Hob'bi-an-ism  (-Yz’m),  n. 
Hobbididance.  Hoberdidance,  n 
[Cf.  hobgoblin,  dance.]  One 
of  the  fiends  introduced  in  the 
morris  dance.  Obs. 

hob'ble  hobby. 
hob'lil  n.  An  idiot;  clown; 
dunce.  Obs.or  Scot.  Sc  Dial. Eng. 
hob'bi  noll',  n.  [Cf.  hob  a 
fairy.]  A  rustic  ;  a  countryman  ; 

—  from  the  pastoral  name  given 
to  Harvey  in  Spenser’s  “Shep¬ 
herd’s  Calendar.’’  Obs. 

hob  ble  de  hoy'dom  (htfl/’l-dY- 
hoi'df/m),  n.,  hob/ble-de-hoy'- 
hood(-hdhd').//..  ho^ble-de-hoy'- 
ish.  a.,  h  o  b'b  1  e-d  e-h  o  y'i  s  m 
(-Yz’m \  n.  ser  -uom,  -hood,  etc. 
hob'ble  dy-gee'  (hbb'’l-dY-je'), 
adv.  With  hobbling.  Rare. 
hob'bler  (htth'lgr),  to.  (Cf.  iiov- 
eler  a  coast  boatman.]  Local, 
Eng.  A  coast  boatman,  esp.  one 
who  acts  as  an  unlicensed  pilot, 
or  assists  in  towing  vessels  into 
or  out  of  their  docks,  lands  pas¬ 
sengers,  etc.;  also,  a  dock  la¬ 
borer  ;  a  hoveler. 
hob'bler,  to.  One  that  hobbles, 
hob'ble-shaw',  -show'.  Vars.  of 
hubbleshow.  Scot.  Sr  Dial. 
Eng.  [bledehoy.1 

hob'ble-te-hoy/.  Var.  of  hob-| 
hob'bling-ly,  adr.  of  hobbling, 
J>.  pr.  [uneven.  Dial.  Eng.  I 
I  hob'bly  (nfib'lY),  a.  Rough  :| 

J  hob'by,  v.  i.  To  dare  larks  with 
a  hobby.  Obs.  [Eng.  I 

I  hobby  bird.The  wry  neck.  Dial.  | 

I  hob'by-hors'i-cal,  a.  Pert,  to,  or 


having,  ahobby.— hob'by-hors'- 
i-cal-ly,  adv.  Both  Humorous. 
hob'by-ism  (hbb'Y-Yz’m),  n. 
Addiction  to  hobbies,  or  lads. 
Rare.  —  hob'by-ist.  n.  Rare. 
hob'by-less,  a.  See  -less. 
hobby  owl.  The  barn  owl.  Dial. 
Eng.  [dehoy.  I 

hob'de-hoy'.  Var.  of  hobble- | 
hobelen.  d*  hobble. 
hobeler.  +  hobbler.  [eler.  I 
hob'el-ler.  Naut.  Var.  of  iiov  | 
hoberd,  to.  ?  Fool ;  idiot.  Obs. 
hobet-a-hoy.  +  hobbledehoy. 
hob  ferret.  =  1st  hob,  3. 
hob-hou'chin,  n.  1  An  owl.  Obs. 
2.  A  butterfly.  Dial.  Ena 
Ho-bi'a  (hn-l)T'a).  I).  JJih. 
hobidybooby,  n.  A  term  of  con¬ 
tempt.  Obs. 
hobiler.  +  hobbler. 
hobinoll.  +  hobbinoll 
||Ho  hi'os  bra'chus,  he  de  tech'- 
ne  ma'kre.  [L.,  transliteration 
of  6  /3co9  /3 pa\v<;,  r)  rexvr) 
pangr).]  Life  is  short,  but  art  is 
long  ( Hippocrates ,  Aphorisms, 
I.  1).  Cf.  ARS  LONGA,  VITA 
BREVIS. 

ho'-bird'',  to.  Japanese  Art.  An 
imaginary  bird  having  long, 
floating  feathers,  represented  in 
brilliant  colors  ;  —  in  English, 
(commonly  but  inaccurately 
called)  vhoenix. 

hobits,  hobitzer.  howitzer. 
hob'I.  Hobble.  Ref.  Sj). 
hob  lamb.  A  lamb  raised  by 
hand  ;  a  cade  lamb.  Dial.  Eng. 
hoble.  *1*  HOBBLE, 
hobler.  •]•  hobbler. 
hobleahew.  hubbleshow. 
hob'like.  //.  Boorish  ;  clownish. 


hob'lob/,  to.  [hob  a  rustic  +  Job.] 
A  boor  ;  a  lout.  Obs. 
hob 'man.  to.  A  hood  man  Obs. 
hob  'nail  er,  to.  One  that  hob. 

nails. 

hobnol.  +  hobbinoll. 

ho'boe.  oboe. 

ho'boe.  Var.  of  hobo. 

hob  or  nob. See  under  hob, have; 

early  form  of  hobnob,  v.  Sr  to. 

hob'-or-nob'.  to.  =  hobnob,  a 

drinking  together. 

ho'boy.  Var.  of  hautboy,  oboe. 

hob  tap.  Mech,  A  master  tap. 

hob 'thrush',  hobs 'thrust7,  to 

[Cf.  HOBGOBLIN;  GUYTRASH.]  A 
hobgoblin  ;  also,  a  wood  louse- 
Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 
hobub.  +  HUBBUB, 
hoby.  d*  HOBBY, 
hoc.  HOCK,  HOOK, 
hoc.  hock,  to.  [F.  hoc,  perh.  fr. 
L.  hoc  this.l  A  card  game  in 
which  a  holder  of  certain  cards 
could  give  them  any  value  he 
chose.  Obs. 

||  hoc  a'ge.  [L.l  Do  thiB  ;  do, 
or  apply  yourself  to,  what  you 
are  about. 

II  hoc  an'no.  [L.]  In  thisyear 
ho'cas.  i*  hocus. 
hoe'ea-more.  hockamore. 
hoe'eo  (hQk'o),  w.  [Cf.  F. 
hncco .]  A  native  name  applied 
to  various  curnssows. 

|]  hoc  e'rat  in  vo'tis.  [L.]  This 
was  among  my  wishes. 

Horact  ( Satires ,  IS.  vi.  1). 
II  hoc  ge'nus  om'ne  [L.]  All 
this  class  or  set ;  all  of  this  sort. 

Horace  ( Satires ,  I.  ii.  2). 
hoch(hbK).  Obs.  or  Scot.  var. 
of  HOCK 

hoche.  hutch. 


ale,  senate,  c&re,  Jim,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofa ;  ©ve,  $vent,  find,  recent,  maker;  ice,  ill;  old,  Sbey,  orb,  5dd,  s5ft,  connect ;  use,  unite,  urn,  up,  circus,  menii ; 

||  Foreign  Word.  d*  Obsolete  Variant  of.  +  combined  with.  =  equals. 
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hOCk  (li5k),  n.  [AS.  hdh  the  heel  ;  prob.  akin  to  Icel. 
Afiainn  hock  sinew,  LG.  hacks.,  D.  hak.  Cf.  heel.]  1.  The 
tarBal  joint,  or  the  region  of  the  tarsal  joint,  in  the  hind 
limb  of  digitigrade  quadrupeds,  as  the  horse  (see  horse, 
Must.).  It  corresponds  morphologically  to  the  ankle  of 
man,  but  is  elevated  from  the  ground  and  bends  backward. 
It  is  a  compound  joint,  containing  a  number  of  small  bones 
(see  tarsus).  In  the  horse  most  of  the  motion  takes  place 
between  the  lower  end  of  the  tibia  and  one  of  the  tarsal 
bones  (the  astragalus).  The  prominence  at  the  back  of  the 
hock  is  caused  by  the  calcaneum  and  corresponds  to  the 
heel  of  man.  The  corresponding  joint  of  a  fowl’s  leg,  pop¬ 
ularly  but  incorrectly  termed  knee  (see  knee),  is  some¬ 
times  called  the  hock. 


2.  A  piece  cut  by  butchers,  esp.  in  pork,  from  either  the 
front  or  hind  leg,  just  above  the  foot. 

3.  In  man,  the  popliteal  space.  Rare. 

hock  (hbk),  v.  t. ;  hocked  (h5kt);  hock'ing.  To  disable  by 
cutting  the  tendons  of  the  hock  ;  to  hamstring. 

Hock'day',  Hoke'day',  n.  [Of  unknown  origin.]  The 
second  Tuesday  after  Easter  ;  —  formerly  observed  in 
England  as  a  holiday,  according  to  a  popular  but  improb¬ 
able  tradition,  to  commemorate  the  overthrow  of  Danish 
power.  It  was  celebrated  with  rough  sports,  a  feature  of 
which  was  the  tying  of  ropes  across  paths  and  exacting 
fees  from  passers,  apparently  a  late  substitute  for  an 
earlier  custom  of  binding.  Hock'tide/  included  two  days  : 
Hock  Monday,  in  which,  in  the  earlier  period,  the  women 
seized  and  bound  the  men  and  exacted  a  fee  or  ransom  from 
them,  and  Hock  Tuesday,  in  which  the  men  so  treated  the 
women. 


hock'et  (h5k'6t ;  -Tt ;  151),  n.  [F.  hoquet  hiccup,  OF.  also 
in  sense  3.]  1.  Obstacle;  difficulty;  trick.  Obs. 

2.  Hiccup.  Obs. 

3.  Medieval  Music,  a  An  interruption  of  a  voice  part 
by  interjected  rests,  giving  a  broken,  spasmodic  effect, 
b  A  kind  of  discant  using  this  as  a  contrapuntal  device. 

hock'ey  (-T),  n.  [Cf.  OF.  hoquet  shepherd’s 
crook,  or  E.  hook  (AS.  /joc).]  1.  A  game  in 
which  two  parties  of  players,  provided  with 
sticks  curved  or  hooked  at  the  end,  seek  to 
drive  a  ball  or  other  small  object  through  op¬ 
posite  goals.  In  hockey  as  now  played  on 
land,  sometimes  called  field  hockey,  there  are 
eleven  players  on  a  side  ;  the  field  is  100  yards 
long  by  50  broad,  the  goals  twelve  feet  broad 
by  seven  high.  In  ice  hockey, played  on  skates, 
there  are  seven  players  on  a  side,  the  goals 
are  six  feet  broad  and  four  high,  and  instead 
of  a  ball  a  disk  (called  the  puck)  of  vulcan¬ 
ized  rubber  is  used. 

2.  A  hockey  stick. 

hockey  skate-  A  straight-bladed  skate  used 
in  playing  ice  hockey.  See  skate,  IlLust. 
hockey  stick-  The  stick  used  in  the  game 
of  hockey. 

ho'cus  (ho'kws),  7i.  1.  Cheat;  deceiver.  Obs. 

2.  Cheating;  trickery;  fraud.  Obs.  or  Archaic. 

3.  Drugged  liquor. 

ho'cus,  v.  t.  ;  ho'cused  or  ho'cussed  (ho'- 
kitst) ;  ho'cus-ino  or  ho'cus-sing.  [See  ho¬ 
cus-pocus.]  1.  To  deceive  or  cheat. 

2.  To  adulterate ;  to  drug,  as  liquor ;  also,  to  stupefy 
with  drugged  liquor, 
ho'cus-po'cus  (-po'kw8),n.  [Prob.  in¬ 
vented  by  jugglers  in  imitation  of  Latin. 

Cf.  hoax,  hocus.]  1.  A  formula  used 
by  jugglers  in  pretended  incantations. 

2.  A  juggler  or  trickster  ;  also,  Obs.,  a 
juggler’s  bag. 

3.  A  juggler’s  trick  ;  sleight  of  hand ; 
a  cheat ;  hence,  nonsense  intended  to 
cloak  deception. 

hod  (h5d),  n.  [Prob.  fr.  F.  hotte  a  large 
basket  carried  on  the  back,  prob.  of  G.  origin  ;  cf.  Swiss  G. 
hutte.]  1.  A  wooden  tray  or  trough  with  a  handle,  borne 
on  the  shoulder,  for  carrying  mortar,  bricks,  etc. 


1  Field  Hock¬ 
ey  Stick  ;  2 
Ice  Hockey 
Stick. 


Hod  for  Mortar. 


2.  A  utensil  for  holding  or  carrying  coal ;  a  coal  scuttle. 

3.  A  form  of  charcoal  stove  used  by  pewterers.  Eng. 

4-  A  tub  used  for  carrying  alewives,  and  also  as  a  meas¬ 
ure,  holding  about  200  of  these  fish.  Eng. 
hodge'podge'  (h5j'p5j'),  ».  [See  hotchpot.]  A  stew  of 
various  ingredients ;  hence,  a  mixture  ;  medley  ;  hotchpot. 
Hodg'kin’s  dis  ease'  (hbj'kTnz).  Med.  A  disease  char¬ 
acterized  by  enlargement  of  the  lymphatic  glands  and 
progressive  anaemia,  uuassociated  with  an  increase  in  the 
colorless  corpuscles  of  the  blood  ;  —  first  described  by  Dr. 
Thomas  Hodgkin  (1798-1866),  an  English  physician, 
hod'man  (hdd'mdn),  n.;  pi.  -men  (-men).  A  man  who  carries 
a  hod  ;  a  mason’s  tender;  hence,  one  whose  duties  are 
mere  routine  supply  or  assistance  ;  a  hack, 
hod'o-graph  (hQd'o-graf),  n.  [Gr.  6869  path  -f-  -graph.] 
Math.  The  locus  of  one  end  of  a  radius  vector  (the  other 
end  being  fixed)  that  represents  in  magnitude  and  direc¬ 
tion  the  velocity  of  a  moving  point.  —  hod'o-graph'lc 
(-graf'Tk),  a.  —  tiod  o-graph'i-cal  ly  (-T-kdl-I),  adv. 
hoe  (ho),  n.  [OF.  hoe,  F.  houe ;  of  German  origin;  cf. 
OHG.  houwa ,  howa,  G. 
haue ,  fr.  OHG.  houwan  to 
hew.  See  hew  to  cut.] 

1.  Agric.  ct*  Gardening. 

An  implement  consisting 
in  its  commonest  form  of 
a  thin  fiat  blade  set  trans¬ 
versely  on  a  long  handle. 

It  is  used  for  weeding, 
loosening  the  earth 
around  plants,  etc.  Some 
special  hoes  are  arranged 
with  a  wheel  or  wheels  and 
one  or  two  handles,  for 
rapid  work. 

2.  Hence,  an  implement  Hoes.  1  Garden  ;  2  Warren  ;  3 
or  tool  suggesting  a  hoe;  Scuffle;  4  Weeding;  5  Grub- 
as  :  a  A  kind  of  rake  for  a  furnace  fire,  b  A  similar  in¬ 
strument  for  spreading  mortar,  concrete,  etc.  c  Den- 

\  tistry.  A  kind  of  excavator. 

3-  The  piked  dogfish.  See  dogfish.  Local,  Scot. 
hoe,  v.  t. ;  hoed  (hod) ;  hoe'ing.  [Cf.  F.  houer.]  To  dig, 

I  scrape,  clean,  or  the  like,  with  a  hoe  ;  as,  to  hoe  the  earth 
1  in  a  garden  ;  also,  to  clear  from  weeds,  or  to  loosen  or  ar- 
I  range  the  earth  about,  with  a  hoe  ;  as,  to  hoe  corn, 
hoe,  v.  i.  To  use  a  hoe  ;  to  labor  with  a  hoe. 
hoe'cake'  (ho'kak'),  n.  A  cake  of  Indian  meal,  water,  and 
salt,  baked  before  the  fire  or  in  the  ashes  ;  —  so  called  be¬ 
cause  originally  cooked  on  a  hoe.  Southern  U.  S. 

Hce'nir  (hfi'ner),  n.  [Icel.]  Norse  Myth.  One  of  the  iEsir, 
in  body  strong  and  beautiful,  but  in  mind  dull.  He  is  one 
of  the  creators  of  the  first  human  pair  (cf.  Ask);  he  is  the 
god  given  by  the  iEsir  as  hostage  to  the  Vanir,  after  their 
conflict ;  and  he  is  one  of  the  survivors  of  Ragnarok. 
Hof'mann’s  re-ac'tion  (hSf'mauz).  [After  A.  W.  von 
Hofmann .  Ger.  chemist.]  Chem.  A  reaction  (in  several 
stages)  whereby  an  acid  amide  is  converted,  by  the  action 
of  bromine  and  alkali,  into  a  primary  amine  containing 
one  less  carbon  atom. 

Hof'mann’s  vi'o-let-  Any  of  several  violet  dyes  made  by 
treating  rosaniline  with  ethyl  iodide,  methyl  chloride, 
etc.  They  are  salts  of  rosaniline  in  which  one  or  more  hy¬ 
drogen  atoms  are  replaced  by  alkyl  groups.  These  dyes 
were  introduced  by  A.  W.  von  Hofmann,  the  German 
chemist,  and  for  a  long  time  were  of  great  importance, 
hog  (h5g),  71.  [AS.  hogga  (gen.  pi.)  of  hogs  ;  of  uncertain 
origin.  Cf.  hogget,  hoggerel.]  1.  A  domestic  swine  ; 
a  pig,  sow,  or  boar;  esp.,  an  adult  animal  suitable  for 
market.  The  name  is  extended,  chiefly  in  combination,  to 
certain  wild  species ;  as,  wart  hog. 

2.  A  sheep  about  a  year  old  that  has  not  been  shorn. 
Also  applied  (usually  in  combination,  as  ^o^-colt,  A0<7-bull) 
to  other  domestic  animals  of  about  this  age.  Eng.  &  Scot. 

3.  A  person  who  acts  like  a  swine,  as  in  being  selfish, 
.  gluttonous,  or  filthy.  Colloq. 

4.  A  shilling  ;  also,  a  dime.  Slang. 


5-  In  technical  senses :  a  Naut.  A  brushlike  frame  of  tim¬ 
ber  hauled  along  a  ship’s  bottom  under  water  to  clean  it. 
b  Paper  Manuf.  A  device  for  mixing  and  stirring  the 
pulp  of  which  paper  is  made.  C  Mach.  A  machine  with 
revolving  knife  cutters  for  grinding  up  edgings  and  slabs, 
d  Curling.  A  stone  which  fails  to  pass  the  hogscore. 
hog  and  hominy,  pork  and  Indian  corn.  U.  S.  —  h.  in  armor 
or  armour,  a  One  whose  position  or  action  suggests  that 
of  a  hog  in  armor,  as  a  person  made  ill  at  ease  by  being  in 
fine  clothes,  or  an  unwieldy  ironclad.  Slang  or  Colloq. 
b  The  nine-banded  armadillo.  Rare.  —  h.  of  wool,  the  trade 
name  for  the  fleece  or  wool  of  sheep  of  the  second  year, 
hog  (h5g),  v.  i. ;  hogged  (h5gd) ;  hog'ging  (hbg'Tng).  1.  To 
cause  to  arch  like  a  hog’s  back  ;  as,  to  hog  one’s  back. 

2-  To  cut  short  (a  horse’s  mane)  so  as  to  make  it  bristly. 

3.  To  keep  (a  lamb)  until  it  is  a  year  old. 

4.  To  take  selfishly  ;  as,  to  hog' all  one  can  get.  Slang. 

6.  Naut.  To  scrub  or  scrape  clean  with  a  hog. 

6.  Curling.  To  play  so  as  not  to  pass  the  hogscore. 
hog,  v.  i.  1.  Naut.  To  become  curved  upward  in  the  middle, 
like  a  hog’s  back  ;  —  said  of  a  ship  broken  or  strained  so 
that  its  bottom  or  keel  has  this  form. 

2.  To  act  like  a  hog,  as  a  horse  in  holding  the  head  down 
or  in  pulling  hard  on  the  bit. 

hog'back'  (h5g'b5k'),  n.  Anything  resembling  a  hog’s 
back  in  shape  or  section,  as  a  sharp  rise  in  a  coal-mine  floor, 
a  hog-frame,  or  the  like  ;  specif.,  Geol.,  a  ridge  formed  by 
the  outcropping  edge  of  tilted  strata  ;  hence,  any  ridge  with 
a  sharp  summit  and  steeply  sloping  sides,  as  an  esker. 
hog'-backed'  (-b5kt'),  a.  Having  a  back  like  a  hog,  or  ris¬ 
ing  sharply  in  the  middle  like  a  hog’s  back, 
hog  caterpillar-  The  green  larva  of  a  hawk  moth  (Ampe- 
lophaoa  myron)  which  feeds  on  the  grapevine.  It  has  a 
snoutlike  appearance  of  the  head  and  first  three  segments, 
hog'chain'  (-chan'),  n.  A  chain  or  a  tie  rod,  in  a  vessel, 
to  prevent  hogging. 

hog'chok  er  (-chok'er),  n.  A  small  American  sole  (Achi- 
rtts  Jasciatus  or  other  allied  species),  related  to  the  Euro¬ 
pean  sole,  but  of  no  market  value, 
hog  cholera.  Veter.  A  fatal  infectious  disease  of  swine, 
characterized  by  intestinal  ulceration,  diarrhea,  and  pete¬ 
chial  hemorrhages.  It  has  been  ascribed  to  the  bacillus 
choleric  suis ,  and  also  to  an  ultramicroscopical  virus, 
hog  deer.  A  rusine  deer  ( Cervus ,  subgenus  Axis,  porcinus) 
oFlndia.  It  stands  about  two  feet  high  at  the  withers, 
hog'fish'  (hbg'fTsh'),  n.  1.  Any  of  various  fishes  usually 
so  called  from  some 
fancied  resemblance 
to  a  hog.  a  A  large 
West  Indian  and 
Florida 
food  fish 
{Lac h  no- 
l  a  i  m  u  s 
maximus ) 
of  the 
w  r  a  8  s  e 

family.  I11  some  locali¬ 
ties  large  specimens 
are  reputed  poisonous, 
b  The  pigfish  ( Ortho -  Hogfisli  ( Lachnolaimus  maximus) 
pristis  chrysopterus).  c  The  log  perch,  d  A  large,  red, 
spiny-headed,  European  marine  scorpsenoid  fish  {Scorpsena 
scrofa). 

2.  Obs.  a  A  porpoise,  b  A  manatee, 
hog'-frame',  n.  Shipbuilding.  A  trussed  frame  extend¬ 
ing  fore  and  aft,  usually  above  deck  and  reaching  to  the 
ends,  to  increase  longitudinal  strength  and  stiffness  and 
prevent  hogging.  Used  chiefly  in  American  river  and  lake 
steamers.  Called  also  hogging  frame ,  and  hogback. 
hogged  (h5gd),  a.  1.  Raised  in  the  center,  or  falling 
away  at  the  ends  or  sides ;  hogbacked ;  —  said  esp.  of  a 
ship  whose  decks  are  lower  at  the  stem  and  stern  than 
amidships,  or  of  a  road  that  is  sharply  convex  in  section. 

2.  Designating  a  horse’s  mane  that  is  cut  off  short. 


hochepot.hochpot.  •]* hotchpot. 
Hoch'hei  mer  (h5K'hT7m6r),  //. 

I  G.  :  from  Hochheim,  near 
Mainz,  in  Germany.]  A  kind 
of  wine.  See  Rhine  wine. 
hock,  n.  A  caterpillar.  Obs. 
hock.  n.  [Cf.  hook.]  A  long- 
handled  hook.  Eng. 
hock.  n.  Faro.  The  last  card  in 
the  pack. 

hock.  n.  Dial.  Ena.  a  The  holly¬ 
hock.  b  The  common  mallow, 
c  The  dwarf  mallow, 
hock.  /•.  i.  V  t.  [See  hockday.] 
To  act.  or  to  treat,  as  was  com¬ 
mon  at  Hoektide.  Obs.  or  Hist. 

—  hocking  ale,  ale  for  the  Hock- 
tide  festival  ;  also,  the  festival. 
Obs.  or  Hist. 

hock,  n.  Sf  v.  Pawn  ;  pledge. 
Slang,  U.  S. 

hock,  a.  [From  Hochheim ,  in 
Germany.)  Hochheimer  ;  also, 
by  extension,  any  white  Rhine 
wine.  See  Rhine  wine. 
hock'a  more,  n.  [G.  Hoch¬ 
heimer.  See  hock  wine.]  = 
hock,  wine.  Obs. 
hock  cart.  =  hockey  cart. 
Obs.  or  Hist. 

hock'el-ty,  n.  The  hock  in  faro, 
hock'er,  n.  One  who  hocks, 
hock'er.  r.  i.  To  act  awkward¬ 
ly  ;  to  stammer.  Dial.  Eng. 
hocker  mocker.  +  hugger- 
MUGGER. 

hock'et,  v.  i.  To  use  the  hocket 
in  singing.  Obs.  Sf  R. 
hock'ey,  n.  [Cf.  LG.  hokken, 
n.  pi.,  bundles  of  sheaves.]  The 
harvest  home  or  harvest-home 
supper  ;  also,  the  last  load  in 
the  harvest.  Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 

—  hockey  cart,  the  last  cart 
loaded  at  harvest. 

hock'le.  v.  t.  [From  hock 
joint.]  To  hamstring;  hock.  Obs. 
hock'le  (h8k'’l),  v.  t.  To  mow, 
as  stubble.  Dial.  Eng. 

Hock  Monday.  See  Hockday. 
Hock  money.  Money  collected 
at  Hoektide.  Obs.  or  Hist. 
hocks.  Var.  of  hox,  i\  Obs.  or 
Dial.  Eng. 

hocks'er,  n.  One  who  hocks 
cattle.  Obs. 

hock'shin7,  n.  [AS.  hohsinu ,  lit., 


hock  sinew.]  The  hock.  Obs. 
Hock'tide',  n.  See  Hockday. 
Obs.  or  Hist.  [Obs.  or  HistA 
Hock  Tuesday.  See  Hockday.  | 

;  hoc  lo'co  IL.]  In  this  place. 

I  hoc  men'se.  [L.]  In  this 
month. 

||  hoc  mo  nu-men'tufn  po'su-it 

(mdn'O-mfn'tum).  [L.]  He 
erected  this  monument. 

||  hoc  o'pus,  hie  la'bor  est.  [L.  ] 
This  is  the  wrork,  this  is  the  la¬ 
bor.  Vergil  (ASneid,  VI.  129). 
hocour,  hocowre.  +  hokek. 
hoequeton.  +  haqi  eton. 

||  hoc  sax'um  po'su-it  (s&k'- 
sum).  [L.]  He  placed  this  stone. 
||  hoc  sen'su.  [L.]  In  this 
sense.  [time.  I 

hoc  tem'po-re.  [L.l  At  this! 

hoc  ti'tu-lo  (tYPO-lo).  [L.] 
Jnder  this  title, 
hocton.  +  acton. 

Ho'cus,  Hum'phrey  (hilm'frY 
hd'kws).  In  Arbuthnot’s  “  His¬ 
tory  of  John  Bull,”  the  lawyer 
into  whose  hands  John  Bull  and 
liis  friends  put  their  lawsuit 
against  Lewis  Baboon  (Louis 
XIV.).  He  represents  the  Duke 
of  Marlborough  (1650-1722). 
ho'cus-po'cus,  v.  t.  To  cheat. 
Collog. 

hoc  vo'lo.  sic  ju'be-o  ;  sit  pro 
ra  ti-o'ne  vo-lun'tas  (rflsh'i-S'- 
ne).  [L.]  1  wish  this,  this  I  or¬ 

der  ;  let  my  will  be  for  a  reason. 

Juvenal  (VI.  223). 
hod.  Obs.  or  dial.  Eng.  var.  of 
hold,  hood. 

-hod.  4*  -hood. 

Hod  (h5d).  Bib.  [Dial.  Eng.  I 
hod  (h5d),  v.  t.  Sri.  To  hold.| 
hod  (hOd).  r.  i.  To  bob  up  and 
down  in  riding  ;  to  jog.  Scot. 
Ho-da'iah  (ho-da'yd  ;  h6-dl'd). 


Bib. 

hod'car'ri-er,  n.  A  laborer 
whose  business  is  to  carry  mor¬ 
tar,  bricks,  etc.,  in  a  hod. 
hod'den  <  h0d'’n),  n.  [Orig.  un- 
cert.]  Coarse  cloth  of  undyed 
wool.  Scot.  [die.  Scot.  I 

hod'dle  (hSd'  l),  v.  1.  To  wad- 
hod'dy,  n.  [Prob.  for  hooded. J 
Var.  of  hoodie,  hooded  crow, 
hod'dy,  a.  [Cf.  ME.  hod  state, 


AS.  had,  and  E.  -hood.] 
Healthy;  sound;  pleasant.  Dial. 
Eng.  Sr  Scot. 

hod'dy-dod',  n.  A  snail.  Obs. 
hod'dy-dod7dy,  n.  [Cf.  dodman, 
hodman dod.J  1.  A  snail;  also, 
u  snail  shell.  Dial.  Eng.  Sr  Ir. 
2.  A  short  and  stout  person.  Obs. 
3  A  cuckold  or  a  henpecked 
man;  also,  fool;  blockhead.  Obs. 
hod'dy-peak',  n.  [Cf.  HODDY- 
DODDY,  HO  DM  AN  POD,  PF.AK.J  A 
fool  ;  a  blockhead.  Obs. 
hod'dy-poll\  n.  [See  11  0  d  d  y- 
doddy  ;  poll  head.]  A  fool  ;  a 
cuckold.  Obs. 
hode.  +  had,  n. ;  hood. 
hode.  v.  t.  [AS.  hddian.]  To 
ordain.  Obs. 

Ho 'de-ken  ( h0'd5-krn),n.  [LG., 
Little  Hat.]  German  Folklore. 
A  kobold;  —  from  his  wearing  a 
little  felt  hat  pulled  down  over 
the  face.  [crecy.  Obs.  1 

hodelnesse.n.  [Orig.uncert.]  Se-| 
ho'den-ing,  n.  An  obsolescent 
mummery  on  Christmas  eve  in 
Kent,  Eng.,  when  a  horse’s,  and 
sometimes  a  dragon’s,  head  is 
borne  from  door  to  door  ;  also, 
the  singing  of  Christmas  carols. 
Ho'der.  n.  =  HOthr.  [pek.I 
hoder-moder.  +  huddeh-mud-I 
Ho'desh  (hd'dPsh),  Ho-de'vah 
( hu-de'vd  ;  hd'df-vii).  Bib. 
hod'ful.  n.  See-FUL. 
hodge  (h5i),  n.  [From  Hodge , 
familiar  form  of  Roger.]  A 
countryman  ;  a  rustic.  Colloq. 
hodgee.  4*  hadji. 
hodge'podge',  v.  t.  Sr  i.  To  make 
into,  or  to  become,  a  hodge¬ 
podge.  Rare. 

hodge'pok'er  (h5j'p<5k75r),  n. 
f hodge  -f  poker  bugbear.]  A 
hobgoblin.  Obs. 
hodge'pot.  +  hotchpot. 
hodge'-pud'ding./f.  [Cf. hodge¬ 
podge.]  A  pudding  with  many 
ingredients.  Obs. 

Ho'dhr.  Var.  of  HOthr. 

Ho  di'ah  (ho-dl'd),  or  Ho-di'- 
jah(-jd).  Bib. 

II  ho'di-e  mi'hi.  eras  ti'bi  [L.] 
To-day  for  me,  to-morrow  for 
thee  ;  —  on  old  epitaphs, 
hodlepeele.  +  hoddypoll. 


ho'di-ern,  a.  Hodiernal.  Obs. 
ho  di-er'nal  (ho/dY-0r'ncll),  «. 
[L.  hodiernus ,  fr.  hodie  to-day.] 
Of  this  day.  Rare. 
hodipeke.  f  hoddypeak. 
ho'cya(h5'id).  Var.  of  kiioja. 
hod'man-dod7,  n.  1  A  dodman  ; 
a  snail  shell  ;  a  scarecrow  ;  a 
clumsy  or  stupid  person.  Obs. 
or  Dial.  Eng. 

2.  Obs.  corrupt  of  Hottentot. 
ho-dom'e-ter  (hu-dOm'S-ter),  n. 
An  odometer. 

hod  o-met'ric  (hCd'o-mPt'rlk), 
hodo-met'ri-cal  (-rY-krtl),  a. 
[Gr.  6869  path  +  metric,  metri¬ 
cal.]  a  Navig.  Pert,  to  the  meas¬ 
urement,  esp  by  dead  reckon¬ 
ing,  of  distance  traversed  by  a 
vessel.  R.  b  Odometrical.  R. 
hodon.  +  huddoun,  whale, 
hodred.  ?  Obs.  p.  p.  of  howder. 
hod'thal  (hbd'thl),  w.  A  resin 
from  an  East  Indian  balsamea- 
ceous  tree  ( Balsamea  mj/rrha). 
hodure.  +  odor. 
hodymoke,  n.  Prob.,  a  net.  Obs. 
hoe.  •]*  heo,  hi.  [ho. I 

hoe.  Obs.  or  dial.  Eng.  var.  of  | 
hoe  (ho),  n.  [AS.  hdh.  Cf. 
heel.]  Promontory;  hill  :  cliff ; 
—now  only  in  Eng.  place  names. 

hoe,  n.  [See  how,  worry.]  Wor¬ 
ry  ;  trouble.  Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 
hoeboie,  hoeboy.  +  hautboy. 
Hoeck  (hook),  n.  [D.  Hoek.]  = 
hook,  n .,  9. 

hoe ' down  .  u.  =  breakdown, 
2.  Southern  U.  S. 
hoe'ful.  n.  See  -ful. 
hoe'moth'er  (h<5'nifitfc'?r).  w. 
A  local  Orkney  name  ;  cf.  Icel. 
i«r.]  The  basking  shark, 
ho'er,  n.  One  who  hoes, 
hoer'nes-lte  ( h  0  r'n  5  s-Y  t).  n. 
After  Dr.  M.  Hoernes.]  Mm. 
lydrous  arsenate  of  magne¬ 
sium,  Mg^As-jOg-HIIoO,  occur¬ 
ring  as  gypsumlike  crystals,  or 
as  snow-white  foliated  masses, 
hoe'y  (hoo'Y),  n.  [Chin.  •/# »/!•».] 
A  Chinese  society,  esp.  a  secret 
society. 

hof.  *+  of. 

hdf.  Obs.  pret.  of  heave. 
hofen.  Obs.  p.  p.  of  heave. 


hoff  Dial.  Eng.  var.  of  hough. 
hof'fle.  Dial.  Eng  var.  of  offal. 
Hoff'mann-ist  ( liof'mdn-Yst),  n. 
Eccl.  Hist.  A  follower  of  Daniel 
Hoffmann  (1540-1611),  who 
taught  theology  in  the  univer¬ 
sity  of  Helmstedt  and  affirmed 
that  theology  and  philosophy 
contradictea  each  other. 
Hoff'mann-ite  (-It),  n.  Eccl. 
Hist,  a  A  follower  of  the  Ana¬ 
baptist  Melchior  Hoffmann  (d. 
1542).  b  A  follower  of  Christian 
Hoffmann  of  Germany,  who  es¬ 
tablished  in  Palestine  (1861-78) 
small  colonies,  German  Temple 
Communities,  w  i  t  h  a  govern¬ 
ment  modeled  on  the  Mosaic 
law.  The  6ect  is  nearly  extinct. 
Hoff'mann’s  an'o-dyne  (h5f'- 
manz).  [After  F.  Hoffmann , 
German  physician.]  An  ano¬ 
dyne  mixture  of  three  parts  al¬ 
cohol  and  one  part  ether, 
hof 'lea,  a.  [  M  E.  /m/moderation 
(cf.  Icel.  hof )  +  dess.]  Unrea¬ 
sonable  ;  immoderate.  Obs. 
Hof'mann  pinch'cock.'.  See 

PINCHCOCK. 

hoft.  Dial.  Eng.  for  ought,  v. 
||  Hof' tag7  (hof'taK7),  n.  [G.] 
See  diet,  3  f. 
hofte.  *1*  OFT. 

hofte,  n.  [Cf.  D.  hoofd  head.] 
Prob.,  heau.  Obs. 
hof'ten.  hof'tens.  Obs.  or  dial. 
Eng.  vars.  of  often,  often s. 
ho'ful,  a.  [AS.  hogful ,  h  oh  ful, 
fr.  hogu  care,  anxiety.]  Careful; 
wary.  —  ho'ftil-ly,  adv.  —  ho'- 
ful-ne8B,  n.  All  Obs. 
hog.  n.  A  clamp  of  vegetables. 
—  nog,  v.  t.  Both  Local ,  Eng. 
ho'ga  (ho'ga),  n.  [Cf.  Icel. 
hagi .]  A  hill  pasture.  Shetland. 
hog'a-lif  (hog'a-lYf),  n.  [Cf. 
Icel.  hbggv a  to  cut,  hew,  and 
legfi  permission.]  Permission  to 
cut  peat.  Shetland. 
ho'gan  (ho'g6n),  n.  [Native 
name.]  An  earth  lodge  of  the 
Navaho  Indians.  [Mogen.I 
Ho'gan-Mo'gan.  Hogen-| 
hog  ape.  The  mandrill, 
hog  apple.  The  may  apple. 
Ho-gar?thi-an  ( hO-gar'thY-dn), 
a.  Pert,  to,  or  characteristic  of. 


Wm.  Hogarth  (1697-1761)*  Eng. 
satirical  painter  and  engraver. 
Ho'garth’s  Act  (hS'garths). 
Eng.  An  act  of  1766  securing 
property  in  engravings,  prints, 
etc.,  to  their  designers  or  in¬ 
ventors,  and  to  Hogarth’s  widow 
the  property  in  his  works, 
hogaster.  *4*  hoog aster. 
hog  bass  (bas).  The  small- 
mouthed  black  bass.  Local ,  U.S. 
hog  bean.  Henbane. 
hog'-bed7,  n.  Ground  pine  b. 
hog  beetle.  Any  weevil. 
hog'-bite7,  n.  Gum  succory  a. 
hog'boat7.  Var.  of  hag  boat. 
hog'-brace7,  n.  =  hoc-frame. 
hog  brake.  The  common  brake 
or  bracken. 

hog'-bull7,  n.  See  hog,  w.,  2. 
hog  clover.  Bur  clover. 
hog'-colt7,  n.  See  hog,  n.,  2. 
hog  constable.  A  hogreeve. 
hog'cote7.  rt.  A  pigsty.  Obs. 
hog  cranberry,  a  =  crow  b er- 
ry  &.  b  The  red  bearberrv  or 
kinnikinnick. 
hoge.  +  hodge,  huge. 

Ho'gen,  n.  Sf  a.  Short  for  Ho- 
oen-Mogen.  Obs. 
Ho'gen-Mo'gen,  n.  [OD.  hoge 
mogen  high  mightiness.]  A  high 
mightiness,  orig.  of  the  Nether¬ 
lands  Stntes-General ;  the  Dutch, 
or  a  Dutchman.  Obs. 
Ho'gen-Mo'gen.  a.  [Also  l.  c.] 
High  and  mighty;  hence,  strong, 
as  liquor  ;  also,  Dutch.  Obs. 
hogeous.  ^  hugeous. 
hog  fennel.  Var.  of  hoo’s-fen- 
nel. 

hog  fleece.  Fleece  from  a  hog 

(sheep).  Dial.  Eng.  [n.,  2.1 
hogg.  Var.  of  hog,  esp.  of  hoo, | 
hog'gas-ter,  n.  [LL.  hogaster , 
dim.  fr.  E.  hog.]  Obs.  1.  A 
boar  in  its  third  year. 

2.  =  hogget  b. 
hoggates.  +  howoates. 
bogge.  +  HOG,  huge. 
hoggepot.  ^  HODGEPODGE, 
hog'ger  (h6g'?r).  n.  Scot.  Sr 
Dial.  Eng.  1-  A  stocking  with¬ 
out  a  foot,  worn  as  a  gaiter. 

2.  A  short  connecting  pipe, 
hog'ger-el  (-51),  n.  [From  same 
I  source  as  hog ;  prob.  orig.,  a  sheep 


food,  fo'ot ;  out,  oil ;  chair ;  go  ;  sing,  ii)k  ;  4rfeen,  thin ;  nature,  verdure  (250) ;  k  =r  ch  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144) ;  boN ;  yet ;  zh  =  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Guide. 

Full  explanations  of  Abbreviations,  Signs,  etc..  Immediately  precede  the  1  ocabularv. 
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hog'ger-y  (hfig'er-T),  n ;  pi,  -geries  (-Tz).  1.  A  place 
where  hogs  are  kept ;  also,  hogs  collectively. 

2.  Hoggish  character  or  maimers ;  greed  ;  beastliness, 
hog'gin  (hBg'Tn),  n.  A  material  composed  of  screenings 
or  siftings  of  gravel,  or  a  mixture  of  loam,  coarse  sand, 
and  fine  gravel,  used  in  making  filter  beds,  as  a  binding 
material  for  metal  roads,  or  the  like, 
hog'glsh  (-Tsh),  a.  Swinish  ;  gluttonous  ;  filthy  ;  selfish. 
—  hog'gish-ly,  adv.  —  hog'gish  ness,  n. 
hog  gum.  a  A  gum  resin  obtained  from  a  West  Indian 
clusiaceous  tree  ( Moronobea  coccinea)^  or  the  tree  itself. 
The  resin  is  used  in  medicine,  b  A  similar  product  ob¬ 
tained  from  various  anacardiaceous  or  clusiaceous  trees, 
as  Rhus  metopium ,  Spondias  mangifera ,  and  Symphonia 
globulifera  ;  also,  any  of  these  trees,  c  Kuteera  gum. 
hog  hook-  A  hook  with  a  transverse  handle,  like  a  bale 
hook,  for  handling  hogs  while  scalding  ^  r  ^  ^ 
them.  It  is  now  little  used.  '  ^  '  n  fr 

hog'ma  nay'  (h5g'ma-ua'),  n.  [Perh.  fr.  a 
dial,  form  of  OF.  aguilanneuf  new  year’s  day, 
new  year’s  gift.  Ox/.  E.  D.]  The  last  day  of 
the  year,  on  which  children  go  about  singing,  »  | 

and  receive  a  dole,  as  of  cakes ;  also,  the 
entertainment  given  on  that  day  to  a  visitor,  „  „  . 

or  the  gift  given  to  an  applicant.  Scot. 
hog'nose'  snake.  Any  of  several  rather  small,  stout¬ 
bodied  North  American  snakes  of  terrestrial  habits  consti¬ 
tuting  the  genus  Heterodon,  of  which  H.  © lalyrhinus  is  the 
best-known  and  most  widely  distributed  form.  They  di¬ 
late  and  flatten  the  neck  and  hiss  threateningly  when  ap¬ 
proached,  but  are  perfectly  harmless.  They  are  called  by 
many  popular  names,  as  puffing  adder ,  blowing  adder, flat- 
headed  adder,  sand  viper,  etc. 

hog'nut'  (hbg'nut'),  n.  a  The  earthnut  (Conopodium  de- 
nudatum).  b  In  the  United  States,  the  pignut.  C  In 
Jamaica,  the  ouabe  (Omphalea  diandra). 
hog  peanut-  A  fabaceous  vine  ( Falcata  comosa)  of  eastern 
North  America,  with  trifoliolate  leaves,  purple,  usually 
sterile  flowers  above  the  ground,  and  inconspicuous  flow¬ 
ers  at  the  base  of  the  stem,  producing  1-seeded  pods, 
hog  plum,  a  Any  tree  of  the  genus  Spondias,  esp.  the 
West  Indian  S.  lulea.  having  a  pleasantly  flavored  yellow 
plumlike  fruit  of  which  hogs  are  extremely  fond.  See 
ciruela.  Spondias.  b  The  poisonwood  Rhus  metopium. 
C  The  Chickasaw  plum,  d  The  mountain  plum, 
hog'score'  (h5g'skor7 ;  201),  n.  [See  hog,  8.]  Curling.  A 
distance  line  drawn  across  the  rink  or  course  between  the 
middle  line  and  the  tee,  which  a  stone  must  pass  to  count, 
hog’s'-fen  nel  (h5gz'-),  n.  a  A  European  fennel-like  apia- 
ceous  plant  (Peucedanum  officinale),  b  The  mayweed, 
hogs'head  (h5gz'hSd),  n.  [That  is,  hog's  head.  It  is  not 
known  why  this  name  was  given.]  1.  A  large  cask  or 
barrel,  esp.  one  containing  from  100  to  140  gallons. 

2.  Hence,  a  large  measure  for  liquids,  esp.  one  of  63  wine 
gallons  (about  52 £  imperial  gallons), or  238.5  liters,  made  the 
legal  standard  in  England  in  1423.  Formerly  the  London 
hogshead  of  beer  was  54  beer  gallons,  the  London  hogshead 
of  ale  48  ale  gallons,  while  elsewhere  in  England  the  ale 
and  beer  hogsheads  held  51  gallons.  In  practice  the  English 
hogshead  is  variable. 

3.  A  person  or  thing  likened  to  a  hog’s  head, 
hog’s'-meat',  «.  a  A  small  West  Indian  nyctaginiaceous 

plant  ( Boerhavia  decumbens).  b  A  tropical  American  or¬ 
namental  vine  (Aristolochia  grandiflora ),  the  roots  of 
which  are  poisonous. 

hog'weed'  (hBg'wed7),  n.  Any  of  various  weeds  or  coarse 
plants, as  ragweed,  knotweed,  sow  thistle,  dog  fennel,  horse- 
weed,  and  in  England  also  the  cow  parsnip  ( Heracleum 
sphondylium)  and  the  hedge  parsley. 
hog'worU  (-wfirt'),  n.  A  euphorbiaceous  weed  ( Croton 
eapitatus)  of  the  southern  United  States. 

Hoh'  en  zol  lern  (ho'^n-tsol'ern),  n.  A  member  of  a  Ger¬ 
man  princely  family,  founded  about  the  11th  century,  from 
which  came  the  kings  of  Prussia  from  1701  to  1918  and  the 
German  emperors  from  1871  to  1918. 
hoicks  (hoiks),  hoick  (hoik),  inter j.  [Etym.  unknown. 
Cf.  yoicks.]  Hunting.  A  call  used  to  incite  the  hounds. 
—  v.  t.  &  i.  To  urge  by  or  as  if  by  the  cry  “  hoicks.” 
holse  (hoiz),  v.  t.  ;  hoised  (hoizd)  or  hoist  (hoist) ;  hois'ing 
(hoiz'Tng).  [See  hoist.]  Orig.,  to  raise  by  means  of  tackle, 
as  a  sail ;  hence,  to  raise  ;  elevate  ;  augment ;  to  lift  and 
bear  off;  to  remove.  =  hoist.  —  v.  i.  To  rise.  Both  Ar¬ 
chaic  or  Scot.  &  Dial.  Eng. 

They  .  .  .  hoised  up  the  mainsail  to  the  wind.  Acts  xxvii.  40. 

’T  is  the  sport  to  have  the  enginer 

Hoist  with  his  own  petar.  Shak. 

hoist  (hoist),  v.  t. ;  hoist'ed  ;  hoist'ing.  [Earlier  hoise, 
hyse ,  akin  to  OD.  hyssen ,  D.  hijschen ,  G.  hissen ,  Dan.  hisse , 
Sw.  hissa  ;  cf.  also  F.  hisser,  of  Teutonic  origin.]  1.  To 


raise  ;  lift ;  elevate  ;  hoise  ;  esp.,  to  raise  or  lift  by  means 
of  tackle,  as  a  sail,  a  flag,  a  heavy  package  or  weight. 

They  land  my  goods,  and  hoist  my  flying  Bails.  -Pope. 
Hoisting  him  into  his  father’s  throne.  South. 

2.  Specif.,  to  lift  (a  person,  esp.  a  student)  on  to  the  back  of 
a  person  (as  a  school  porter)  for  flogging.  Obsoles .,  Eng. 

3  To  lift  and  bear  off ;  to  remove.  Obs. 

4.  To  overburden  ;  overtax.  Obs. 

Syn.  —  See  heave. 

hoist  (hoist),  v.  i.  To  rise,  or  to  be  hoisted, 
hoist,  n.  1.  Act  of  hoisting ;  a  lift ;  a  boost.  Colloq. 

2.  Chiefly  Naut.  That  which  is  hoisted  or  extended  by 
hoisting  ;  also,  the  extent  to  which  a  thing  can  be  hoisted, 
or  its  height  when  hoisted  ;  specif. :  a  The  perpendicular 
edge  or  height  of  a  flag,  as  when  flying  from  a  staff,  as 
opposed  to  the  horizontal  length,  or  fly.  b  The  height  or 
depth  of  any  sail  except  a  course,  in  which  it  is  termed  drop. 
It  is  measured  along  the  luff,  or  fore  edge,  of  a  fore-and-aft 
or  stay  sail,  c  A  string  of  flags  to  be  hoisted  as  a  signal. 

3.  That  by  which  anything  is  hoisted  ;  a  lifting  apparatus; 
esp.,  an  elevator,  or  lift,  for  raising  heavy  loads. 

hoist'way'  (hoist'wa'),  n.  A  passage  or  way  through  or 
along  which  something  may  be  hoisted,  as  an  opening  in  a 
floor,  an  elevator  shaft,  or  an  incline  with  rails  for  a  wagon, 
holt  (hoit),  v.  i.  [Orig.  uncert.]  Obs.  or  Scot.  <Sc  Dial.  Eng. 

1.  To  indulge  in  riotous  mirth  ;  to  romp  ;  to  play  the  fool. 
2  To  move  along  clumsily  ;  to  limp. 

hoi'ty-toi'ty  (hoi'tl-toi'tT),  a.  [From  hoit.]  Thought¬ 
less  ;  giddy ;  flighty  ;  also,  haughty ;  patronizing ;  as,  to 
be  in  hoity-toity  spirits,  or  to  assame  hoity-toity  airs.  —  ?i. 
A  hoity-toity  person  or  action.  —  inter  j.  An  exclamation  of 
surprise  or  disapprobation,  with  some  degree  of  contempt. 
Hoity-toity  !  What  have  I  to  do  with  dreams  ?  Congreve. 
hol-arc'tlc  (h51-ark'tTk ;  ho-lark'-),  a.  [ holo -  -f  arctic.'] 
Of  or  pert,  to  the  arctic  regions  collectively  ;  specif,  [cap.], 
Zoogeog.,  designating  a  realm  or  region  including  the  north¬ 
ern  parts  of  the  Old  and  the  New  World.  It  comprises  the 
Paliearctic  and  Nearctic  regions  or  subregions. 
hoLas-pid'e-an  (hBl'Ss-pTd'e-an),  a.  [holo-  +  Gr.  atriri?, 
-iSos,  shield.]  Zool.  Ha  ving  a  single  series  of  large  scutes 
on  the  posterior  side  of  the  tarsus,  as  in  the  true  larks, 
hol'cad  (liQl'kSd),  n.  [Gr.  oA*a?,  -abos,  a  ship  which  is 
towed,  a  ship  of  burden,  fr.  ek/cav  to  draw.]  Gr.  Antiq. 
A  merchant  vessel  or  ship  of  burden, 
hol'co-dont  (h51'ko-d5nt),  a.  [Gr.  oA kos  furrow  -odont.] 

Designating,  or  having,  the  form  of  dentition  in  which  the 
teeth  are  set  in  a  long  continuous  groove,  as  in  Hesperomis. 
Hol'cus  (hBl'kus),  n.  [L.,  a  kind  of  grain,  Gr.  oAkos,  fr. 
e\K€iv  to  drag.]  A  small  genus  of  Old  World  grasses, 
distinguished  by  their  velvety  pubescence  and  by  their  de¬ 
ciduous  spikelets,  the  lower  flower  in  each  of  which  is  per¬ 
fect.  H.  lanatus  is  the  velvet  grass, 
hold  (hold),  n.  [For  earlier  hoi,  holl:  cf.  D.  hoi.  See 
hole.]  Naut.  The  whole  interior  of  a  vessel  below  decks, 
or,  strictly,  below  the  lower  deck,  where  cargo  is  stowed. 
Where  the  hold  is  much  divided  by  decks  ana  bulkheads, 
it  is  common  to  speak  of  the  holds,  the  forward  hold ,  etc. 
hold,  v.  t.  ;  pret.  <<*  p.  p.  held  (hSld) ;  p.pr.  &  vb.  n.  hold'- 
ing.  Hold'en  (hol'd’n),  p.p .,  is  now  rare  or  archaic  except 
in  legal  use.  [ME.  holden,  halden,  healden,  AS.  healdan, 
haldan ;  akin  to  OS.  haldan,  D.  houden,  OHG.  haltan,  G. 
halten ,  Icel.  halda,  Dan.  holde ,  Sw.  hfilla,  Goth,  haldan  to 
pasture,  tend  (the  cattle) ;  of  unknown  origin.  Of.  avast, 
halt.]  1.  To  have  or  keep,  as  in  the  grasp  :  to  cause  to 
remain  in  a  given  situation,  position,  or  relation,  within 
certain  limits,  or  the  like  ;  to  prevent  from  falling  or  es¬ 
caping  ;  to  retain  ;  sustain  ;  support. 

The  loops  held  one  curtain  to  another.  Ex.  xxxvi.  12. 
They  all  hold  swords,  being  expert  in  war.  S.  of  Sol.  iii.  8. 

2.  To  receive  and  retain ;  to  contain  ;  as,  this  pail  holds 
milk  ;  hence,  to  be  able  to  receive  and  retain  ;  to  have 
capacity  or  containing  power  for. 

Broken  cisterns  that  can  hold  no  water.  Jer.  ii.  13. 
One  sees  more  devils  than  vast  hell  can  hold.  Shak. 
3-  To  retain  in  one’s  keeping ;  to  maintain  possession  of, 
or  authority  over  ;  not  to  give  up  or  relinquish  ;  specif.,  to 
retain  by  force  ;  defend  ;  as,  the  troops  held  their  station. 

We  mean  to  hold  what  anciently  we  claim.  Milton. 

4  To  own  or  possess  ;  to  be  in  possession  of  ;  to  occupy  ; 
to  derive  title  to  ;  as,  to  hold  office  ;  to  hold  an  estate  of 
or  from  the  sovereign.  See  to  have  and  to  hold,  under  have. 

This  noble  merchant  held  a  noble  house  Chaucer 

5.  To  impose  restraint  upon  ;  to  limit  in  motion  or  action; 
specif. :  a  To  keep  or  draw  back  ;  not  to  loose  or  let  go  ; 
to  detain ;  restrain ;  as,  to  hold  the  attention ;  to  hold  a 
person  from  a  rash  venture  ;  to  hold  one’s  tongue. 

We  cannot  hold  mortality’s  strong  hand.  Shak 


b  To  keep  from  advance  or  attack  ;  also,  in  a  contest,  to 
keep  from  gaining  an  advantage  ;  as,  to  hold  a  contestant. 
C  To  bind  legally  or  morally  ;  to  oblige  ;  constrain  ;  as,  to 
hold  one  to  his  word. 

6.  To  maintain  in  being  or  action  ;  to  prosecute,  as  a  course 
of  conduct  or  an  argument ;  also,  to  have  or  maintain,  as 
in  a  particular  state  or  poiut  of  view  ;  as,  to  hold  a  person 
in  contempt ;  to  hold  one’s  self  in  readiness. 

Hold  not  thy  peace,  and  be  not  still.  Ps.  lxxxiii.  1. 
Seedtime  and  harvest,  heat  and  hoary  frost, 

Shall  hold  their  course.  Milton. 

7.  To  maintain  itself  or  one’s  self  firm  or  steadfast  through; 
to  undergo  ;  bear;  endure.  Obs.  or  Archaic. 

The  ripest  mulberry 

That  will  not  hold  the  handling.  ^  Shak. 

8.  To  prosecute,  have,  take,  or  join  in,  as  something  which 
is  the  result  of  united  action  ;  as,  to  hold  a  meeting,  a  fes¬ 
tival,  a  session,  etc.  ;  hence,  to  bring  about  officially  and 
conduct  or  preside  at ;  as,  the  general  held  a  council  of 
war  ;  a  judge  holds  a  court ;  a  clergyman  holds  a  service. 

1  would  hold  more  talk  with  thee.  .  Shak. 

9.  To  entertain  ;  harbor  ;  to  accept,  as  an  opinion  ;  to  per¬ 
sist  in,  as  a  purpose. 

Hold  the  traditions  which  ye  have  been  taught.  2  Thess.  ii.  15. 

But  still  he  held  nis  purpose  to  depart.  Dryden. 

10.  To  have  or  form  an  estimate  of  ;  to  consider  ;  regard  ; 


esteem  ;  think  ;  judge  ;  esp.,  to  decide  as  a  judicial  ruling. 

The  Lord  will  not  hold  him  guiltlesa  that  taketh  his  name  in 
vain.  Ex.  xx.  7. 

11.  To  bear,  carry,  or  manage  ;  as,  he  holds  himself  erect. 

Let  him  hold  his  fingers  thus.  Shak. 

12.  To  bet ;  wager  ;  also,  to  accept  as  a  bet.  Archaic. 

I  hold  you  a  penny.  Shak. 

13.  To  watch  over  ;  to  guard.  Obs. 

Syn.  —  See  have,  contain. 

hold  your  horses,  act  cautiously ;  do  not  be  rash.  Colloq.  — 
to  h.  a  brief,  to  act  as  or  be  a  counsel  in  a  case.  Ena.  —  to  h. 
a  close  wind,  Naut.,  to  sail  nearly  against  the  wina.  —  to  h. 
a,  one’s,  or  the,  wind,  Naut.,  to  sail  close  to  the  wind  without 
making  much  leeway.  — to  h.  by  the  button,  to  buttonhole. 
—  to  h.  copy,  to  read  a  printer’s  copy  for  a  proof  reader.  — 
to  h.  down  a  claim,  to  remain  on  land  claimed  so  as  to  estab¬ 
lish  ownership.  Colloq.,  U.  S.  &  Brit.  Colonies—  to  h.  forth, 
a  To  maintain:  continue.  Obs.  b  To  offer;  exhibit; 
propound  ;  put  forward.  “  The  propositions  which  books 
hold  forth  and  pretend  to  teach.”  Locke.  —  to  h.  hand.  Obs. 
a  To  give  aid.  b  To  compete  successfully  or  equally. 
Shak.  —  to  h.  in,  to  restrain  ;  curb.  —  to  h.  in  hand, 
a  To  control,  b  To  assure:  promise.  Obs.  c  To  toy  with; 
to  keep  in  expectation.  Obs.  —  to  h.  in  plav?  to  keep  occu¬ 
pied  or  employed.  —  to  h.  off,  to  keep  at  a  distance.  —  to  h. 
one’s  day,  to  keep  one’s  appointment.  Obs.  —  to  h.  one’s 
hand,  to  discontinue,  or  refrain  from,  action.  — to  h.  one’s 
own,  t  o  keep  or  maintain  one’s  possessions ;  to  yield  noth¬ 
ing  ;  esp.,  to  suffer  no  loss  or  disadvantage,  as  in  a  con¬ 
test.— to  b.  one’s  peace,  to  h.  one’s  tongue,  to  keep  silent.  — 
to  h.  opinion  with,  to  agree  with.  Obs.  — to  h.  out.  a  To 
extend,  as  the  hand  ;  hence,  to  offer,  as  a  reward,  b  To 
represent ;  to  hold  forth. 

In  a  question  between  the  principal  and  a  third  party.  .  .  the 
doctrine  of  “  holding  out  ”  bars  the  principal  from  objecting  to 
his  agent’s  acts  within  his  apparent  authority.  Erskine's  Prtn. 
C  To  prevent  from  entering;  to  exclude,  d  To  continue 
to  do  or  to  suffer  j  to  endure.  Obs.  e  To  sustain  or  defend; 
as,  to  hold  out  a  siege  or  a  city.  Obs.— to  h.  over,  a  To  post¬ 
pone  ;  to  keep  for  future  action,  b  To  remain  in  possession 
or  enjoyment  of  beyond  one’s  term  ;  as,  there  was  no  elec¬ 
tion  ana  he  held  his  office  over.  —  to  h.  tack,  a  To  last ;  to 
hold  out.  Obs.  b  To  keep  to  the  point ;  to  keep  at  bay. 
Obs.  or  Dial.  Lyly.  —  to  h.  tack  with,  Naut.:  to  keep  on  the 
same  tacks  as  and  change  tacks  with  ;  —  said  of  one  vessel 
sailing,  usually  in  a  race,  with  another ;  hence,  fig.,  to  keep 
up  with  in  activity  or  conflict.—  to  h.  the  bag.  a  To  be  left 
empty-handed.  Colloq.  b  Stock  Speculation,  To  be  in  a 
position  where  securities  or  commodities  offered  by  others 
must  be  purchased  to  prevent  a  loss,  as  in  case  of  a  pool 
attempting  to  corner  a  stock.  Slang.  — to  h.  the  market. 
Com.  a  To  buy  or  sell  in  order  to  maintain  prices  as  they 
are.  b  To  have  the  right  to  buy  or  sell  first,  as  upon  the 
floor  of  an  exchange.  —  to  h.  to  ball,  to  keep  in  custody 
until  bail  is  furnished. —  to  h.  up.  a  To  raise  ;  lift;  as,  hold 
r/pvourhead.  b  To  support;  sustain.  “He  holds  him¬ 
self  up  in  virtue.”  Sir  P.  Sidney,  c  To  exhibit;  display; 
as,  he  was  held  up  as  an  example,  d  To  rein  in  ;  check ; 
halt ;  as,  hold  up  your  horses,  e  To  stop  in  order  to  rob, 
often  with  the  demand  to  hold  up  the  hands.  Colloq.  —  to 
h.  up  one’s  hands,  to  raise  the  lianas  in  submission  above  the 
head  ;  to  yield.  —  to  h.  up  the  hands  of,  to  support  or  encour¬ 
age  in  action  ;  —  from  the  supporting  of  the  hands  of  Moses 
by  Aaron  and  Hur  (Ex.  xvii.  12).  —  to  h.  water,  a  Lit.,  to 
retain  water  without  leaking;  hence,  fig.,  to  be  whole, 
sound,  consistent,  without  gaps  or  holes ;— commonly  used 
in  a  negative  construction.  Colloq.  b  Naut.  To  hold  the 
oars  steady  in  the  water,  checking  headway, 
hold  (hold),  v.i.  1.  To  maintain  a  grasp  on,  or  a  connec- 


clipped  the  first  year.  Seeuoo.] 

=  HOGGET. 

hogger  pump.  The  upper  por¬ 
tion  of  a  deep  mine  pump  ;  the 
top  pump  in  the  pit. 
hog'get  (hbg'fit ;  -ft),  n.  (.See 
hog,  hoooerel.]  Obs.or  Dial. 
Eng.  a  A  boar  of  the  second 
year,  b  A  yearling  sheep  or  colt. 
Cf.  hog,  n.,  2. 

hogg  gum.  Var.  of  hog  gum. 
hogale.  +  khoja,  title, 
bog'gle  (hbg'f ),  n.  =  hog,  esp. 
hog,  n.,  2.  Scot.  (Eng.  I 

hog'gie,  u.  A  hagboat.  /fare.  I 
hog'ging,  j>.  pr.  V  ’•5-  n.  of  hog. 
hog'ging  frame  (hOg'Yng). 
Shipbuilding.  =  hog-frame. 
hog'gism  (-fz’m),  n.  See  -ism. 
hog 'git.  A  hogshead.  Scot. 
hog'gler,  n.  A  sidesman  or 
kind  of  assistant  to  the  church¬ 
warden.  Obs.  Eng  Dial.  Diet. 
hogh.  d* hoe, promontory ;  hock. 
hog  haw.  A  hawthorn  (  Cratae¬ 
gus  brachyarantha) of  the  south¬ 
ern  United  States, 
hoghe.  -j-  how,  care, 
hogheful.  +HOHFUL.  [Mogen.I 
Ho'ehen-Mo'ghen.  +  Hooen-| 
hog'herd',  n.  A  swineherd.  Obs. 
hog'hood.  ».  See -hood. 
hogl.  hogla.  khoja,  title, 
hogle.  +  hadji. 

Hog'lah  (hbg'ld).  Bib. 
hog'ling.  n.  [hog  +  1st  -ling.] 
a  A  young  hog.  b  A  lamb, 
hog'ling,  a.  Hoggish  Obs. 
hog  lonse.  a  A  large  louse  ( Hse- 
matopinus  suis )  parasitic  on  the 
hog.  b  A  bow  bug. 
hog' mace',  n.  Tne  mace  of  a 
hog  warden,  at  Sandwich,  in 


Kent,  England  ;  also,  the  ward¬ 
en.  Obs  (loaf.  Obs.  I 

hog'man.  n.  A  kind  of  bran  | 
hog'-maned  (hbg'mand'),  a. 
Having  a  short  bristly  mane, 
hog  molly,  a  The  stone  roller  a 
b  The  log  perch, 
hog  money.  Early  copper  mon- 
j  ey  of  the  Bermudas  :  —  from  the 
image  of  a  hog  on  the  coins, 
hog '-mouthed'  (-m  o  u  tb  d' ; 

-moutht'),  a.  Having  a  mouth 
suggesting  that  of  a  hog  ;  as  : 
hog-mouthed  fry  (Stole phorus 
chatrostomus),  a  small  anchovy¬ 
like  fish  common  at  Bermuda, 
hog  mullet.  The  stone  roller  a. 
hog'-nose',  n.  Mach.  A  semi- 
cylindrical  cutter  holder  at  the 
end  of  a  boring  bar. 
ho'go  (h5'g5;  5'g6),  n.  [Cor¬ 
rupt.  fr.  F.  haut  yofit .j  High 
flavor  ;  taint ;  stench  :  a  high- 
flavored  dish.  Obs.  or  Dial. 
hog  pea  or  peas.  The  common 
field  pea. 

hog'pen\n.  A  pen  for  hogs, 
hog  perch.  The  log  perch.  I er.  I 
hog  physic.  The  cardinal  flow-| 
hog  plague.  Hog  cholera, 
hogpoch.  +  HODGEPODGE, 
hog  potato,  ft  A  small  or  worth¬ 
less  potato,  b  The  manroot.  c 
The  death  camas. 
hog  rat.  A  hutia. 
hog'reeve  ,  (See  reeve. 1  An 

officer  whose  duty  is  to  impound 
stray  hogs.  Local ,  New  Eng. 
hog'rel  *f*  hoooerel.  [back. I 
hog’s'-back'.  n.  GVoLAhog-l 
hog’s'-bane',  n.  The  maple¬ 
leaved  goosefoot  ( Chenopodium 
hybridum). 


hog’s'-bean',  n  a  A  hogbean  b 
A  European  aster  ( Aster  trino- 
hum).  c  Any  species  of  Gloou- 
laria. 

hog's'-bread',  n.  =  sow  bread. 
hog  s'-gar'lic,  n.  Ramson, 
hog's'-grass',  n.  Swine’s-cress. 
hog  shaddock.  A  variety  of  shad¬ 
dock  having  bitter,  inedible 
fruit 

hog’s'-haw'.  Var.  of  hog  haw. 
hog  sheep.  ■=  hog,  sheep, 
hog'ship.  n.  See -ship. 
hog'shouth  er  (hfig'ahdbth'Srb 
ti.  [ hog  ■+■  Scot,  shout  her  shoul¬ 
der.]  A  game  in  which  those 
who  join  jostle  each  other  by  the 
shoulders.  Scot  —  hog'shouth - 
er,  v.  i.  Scot. 

hog'skin'.n.  The  skin  of  a  hog; 
leather  made  from  it;  a  flask 
made  from  it.  [Z>iah  Eng.  I 
hog’s'mad  der,  n.  The  ragwort.  | 
hog’s  mane.  Arrhse.nl. ,  etc.  A 
vertical  ridge  or  blade  forming 
a  creating  upon  the  curved  or 
double-pitch  roof  of  a  tomb  or 
similar  structure  of  masonry, 
hog  snake.  A  hog-nose  snake, 
hog’s'-po-tato.  var.  of  hog 
potato.  Icory.l 

hog’s'-sue'eo-ry,  n.  Lamb  suc-| 
hog'steer.  hoooaster. 
hog'sty'.  n.  A  sty  for  hogs, 
hog  sucker.  The  stone  roller  a. 
hogton.  acton. 
ho 'gun.  Var.  of  hog  an. 
hog  w&llow.  A  wallow  made  by 
swine  ;  hence,  a  similar  depres¬ 
sion  said  to  be  due  to  heavy  rains. 
Western  U.  S.  [swineherd. I 
hog' ward' (hbg' word'),  n.  A| 
hog'wash'.  n.  Swill  for  hogs  ; 


hence,  worthless  stuff.  Col/og. 
hog  wire.  Barbed  wire  with 
four-pointed  barbs  and  weigh¬ 
ing  about  400  lbs.  per  mile.  if.  S. 
bogy  +  hug  Y. 

Hon  (h5),  n.  See  Chimakuan. 
Ho'hara  (ho'h&m).  Bib. 
hoh'ful,  a.  [AS.  hogful.holful. 
Se°  how  care.]  Careful ;  anx¬ 
ious  :  sorrowful  Obs. 

Hoh'lee.  Var.  of  Holi. 
hohl'flute'  (hol'fldot'),  n.  [G. 
hohlflnte ,  lit.,  hollow  flute.] 
Music  An  organ  flute  stop  hav¬ 
ing  8-foot  open  pipes  that  give  a 
thick  hollow  tone, 
hoi  ( hoi ),  r .  i  t.  [Cf.  HOY  in¬ 
fer/.}  To  haw,  as  cattle, 
hoi.  Var.  of  hoy. 
hoiah.  +  khoja,  title, 
hoida.  heyday. 
hoi'den.  hol'den-ish.etc.  Vars. 
of  hoyden,  etc. 
hole,  hoigh.  +  hot. 
hoif  +  hove. 

hoige.  •]*  huge.  [G6s.| 

hoich.  n.  A  state  of  excitement  | 
hoighdagh.  ^  heyday. 
holgh'ty-toigh'ty.  +  hoity- 

toity. 

hoile.  +  whole.  [hole. I 
hoile.  Obs.  or  dial.  Eng.  var.  of  | 
hoill.  +  wholly. 
hoill.  +  hole. 

hoin,  v.  t.  [Cf.  ME .forhonen  to 
despise,  D.  honen  to  mock,  or 
OF.  hoigner  to  grumble.]  To  ill- 
treat  ;  to  overwork.  Dial.  Eng. 
hoin.  holne  Obs.  or  dial,  Eng. 
vars.  of  hone,  to  whine, 
hoip.  +  HOPE. 

||  hoi'  pol-loi'  (hoi7  p<?-loi').  [Gr. 
oi  ttoAAoi'.]  The  many;  the 


multitude,  masses,  or  populace, 
holr.  +  heir,  hoar,  whore. 
hois.  +  hose,  whose. 
hoist,  d*  HOST. 

hoist.  Obs.  or  Scot.  &  dial.  Eng. 
var.  of  hoast. 

hoist' a  way',  n.  An  elevator  or 
lift  Col  log  ,  IJ.  S. 
hoist  bridge  A  drawbridge  that 
lifts  instead  of  swinging  open, 
hoist'er.  n.  One  that  hoists ; 
esp.,  a  mechanical  apparatus  for 
hoisting  or  one  who  operates  it. 
hoist'lngs  +  hustings. 
holt.  n.  [Cf.  dial,  hoit  an  awk¬ 
ward  person,  as  v.,  to  play  the 
fool.]  A  hoyden.  Dial.  Eng. 
ho'Ja  +  khoja,  title, 
hoke.  +  HOOK,  OAK. 
hoke.  Obs.  or  Scot  vnr.  of  hole. 
Hoke'day'.  Var.  of  Hockday. 
hok'er,  n.  fAS.Aocor.]  Scorn; 
derision  ;  abusive  talk.  Obs.  — 
v.  t  6r  i ■  To  scorn  ;  mock.  Obs. 

—  hok'er -er,  n.  Obs. 
hok'er-ful.  a.  Scornful.  Obs. 

—  hok'er-fnl-ly.  adv.  Obs. 
hok'er-ly,  adv.  Scornfully ; 
also,  contemptibly.  Obs. 
hokester.  +  huckster. 
hoket.  +  hocket. 

ho'key  (ho'kf),n.  A  word  used 
in  a  mild  oath. 

ho'key-po'key  (hO'kf-po'kf), 

n.  Slang  or  Colloq.  1.  [See  ho¬ 
cus-pocus.]  Hocus-pocus 
2.  Cheap  ice  cream  peddled  in 
the  street. 

Hokh'mah  (hbK'ma),  n.  [Heb. 
Khochmah.]  See  wisdom  lit¬ 
erature. 
hokir.  +  hoker. 
hokkerye,  ».  Hucksterv.  Obs. 


hok'ster.  +  huckster. 
hoky.  •]•  hockey. 
hoi.  4*  hole,  n. ;  whole. 
hoi.  Obs.  or  dial  Eng.  for  holl. 
ho'la  (hd'lii),  n.  =  auhuhu, 
hol'a-gogue  (h  5  l'<i-g  Og),  n. 
l^oZo-  -f  -agogue.  1  Mea.  A  rem¬ 
edy  which  completely  removes 
a  morbid  substance  ;  a  radical 
medicine  ;  a  panacea, 
holard,  v.  [  Cf.  OF.  holier,  ho- 
rier.]  Prob.,  harlot;  ribald.  Obs. 
hoi  ar-thrit'ic  ( hbl'iir-thrYt'Tk ), 
a.  [ holo -  4-  arthritic.}  Med 
Having  a  tendency  to.  or  affect¬ 
ed  with,  general  gout  ;  gouty, 
hol'bard,  -her.  -herd  +  hal¬ 
berd.  (berdier.I 

holbarder.  holberder.  +  uaiH 
Hol'bein  stitch  (hfil'bln).  A 
satin  stitch  or  backstitch  U6ed  in 
working  an  outline  pattern;  — 
called  also  Italian  stitch. 
Holbein  work.  Embroidery  of 
outline  pattern,  alike  on  both 
sides,  done  in  Holbein  stitch  ;  — 
so  called  because  seen  in  6ome 
of  Holbein’s  paintings. 
Hol'co-no'ti  (hOl'kiV-nft'tT),  n. 
pi.  [NL. ;  Gr.  oAkos  furrow  + 
i/cotop  back.]  Zool.  A  suborder 
of  fishes  consisting  only  of  the 
Embiotocid®.  See  surf  fish. 
hold,  n  [Of  Scand.  origin  ;  cf. 
Icel.  holdrA  Eng.  Hist.  An  of¬ 
ficer  in  tne  Danelaw,  corre¬ 
sponding  to  the  Old  English 
high  reeve.  Oxf.  E  IX 

hold.  +  OLD. 

hold, n.  [Hung.]  See  measure. 
hold,  a.  [AS.J  Friendly  ;  gra¬ 
cious  ;  loyal.  Obs. 


ale,  senate,  c&re,  &m,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofa ;  eve,  £vent,  find,  recent,  maker ;  ice,  III ;  old,  obey,  orb,  5dd,  sfift,  connect ;  use,  unite,  urn,  dp,  circus,  menu ; 

11  Foreifirn  Word.  +  Obsolete  Variant  of.  +  combined  with.  =  equals. 
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Mon  with,  something ;  to  remain  fastened  to  something  ; 
to  cling  ;  as,  to  hold  by  a  strap  ;  the  anchor  holds. 

2.  To  remain  unbroken  or  unsubdued  ;  not  to  give  way ; 
not  to  part  or  become  separated. 

Our  force  by  land  hath  nobly  held.  Shak. 

3.  To  endure  a  test  or  trial  ;  not  to  fail  or  be  found  want¬ 
ing  ;  to  continue ;  last ;  abide  ;  persist. 

While  our  obedience  holds.  Milton. 

4.  To  remain  steadfast,  attached,  or  faithful ;  to  cleave ; 
adhere  ;  — often  with  with,  to,  or  for  ;  as,  to  hold  to  a  plan, 
a  promise,  etc. 

He  will  hold  to  the  one  and  despise  the  other.  Matt.  vi.  24. 

5.  To  derive  right  or  title,  as  to  possession  of  lands,  or  as 
land  to  be  held  ;  —  generally  with  of  or  from. 

My  crown  is  absolute,  and  holds  of  none.  Drydcn. 
His  imagination  holds  immediately  from  nature.  Hazlitt. 

6.  To  be  valid  ;  as,  the  rule  holds  of  (or  in)  all  cases. 

7.  To  continue  ;  to  go  ahead  ;  as,  to  hold  on  one’s  course. 

8.  To  continue,  obtain,  or  occur,  as  a  state  or  event ;  as, 
winter  holds  till  late  ;  the  fair  is  holding  in  the  town. 

9.  To  restrain  or  withhold  one’s  self  ;  to  cease  or  for¬ 
bear  any  intended  or  threatened  action  ;  to  halt ;  stop  ;  — 
mostly  in  the  imperative. 

And  damned  be  him  that  first  cries,  “  Hold ,  enough  !  ”  Shak. 

10.  Hunt.  To  contain  game.  Cant. 

11.  Of  a  female  animal,  to  conceive. 

Hold  on !  o;-  Hold  up  I  wait ;  stop;  forbear.  Colloq.—  to  h.  forth, 
a  To  continue  ;  to  go  on.  Obs.  b  To  speak  in  public  ;  ha¬ 
rangue  ;  preach ;  —  often  with  an  implication  oi  contempt. 
—  to  h.  In,  to  restrain  one’s  self.  —  to  h.  off,  to  keep  at  a  dis¬ 
tance.  —  to  h.  on,  to  keep  fast  hold  ;  to  continue  ;  to  go  on. 
“  The  trade  held  on  for  many  years.”  Swift.  —  to  h.  out, 
to  last ;  to  endure  ;  to  continue  ;  to  maintain  one’s  self  ; 
not  to  yield  or  give  way.  —  to  h.  over.  Law ,  to  continue  in 
occupancy  of  land  or  exercise  the  powers  of  an  office  be¬ 
yond  the  limits  of  the  term  set  or  fixed.  —  to  h.  together, 
to  be  joined  ;  to  remain  in  union.  —  to  h.  up.  a  To  support 
one’s  self ;  to  remain  unbent  or  unbroken  ;  as,  to  hold  up 
under  misfortunes,  b  To  cease  raining  ;  to  cease ;  to  stop. 
C  To  keep  up ;  not  to  fall  behind ;  not  to  lose  ground, 
hold  (hold),  7i.  [From  the  v.  ;  cf.  AS.  heald  rule,  protec¬ 
tion.]  1.  Act  of  holding,  as  in  or  with  the  hands  or  arms ; 
manner  of  holding,  whether  firm  or  loose  ;  seizure  ;  grasp  ; 
clasp  ;  grip  ;  possession  ;  —  often  with  take  or  lay. 

Ne  have  I  not  twelve  pence  within  mine  hold.  Chaucer. 

Take  fast  hold  of  instruction.  Prov.  iv  13. 

2-  Authority  or  ground  to  take  or  keep  ;  claim  ;  bond. 

The  law  hath  yet  another  hold  on  you.  Shak. 

3.  Something  that  may  be  grasped  ;  means  of  support. 

If  a  man  be  upon  an  high  place  without  rails  or  good  hold,  he 
is  ready  to  fall.  Bacon. 

4.  Confinement ;  custody  ;  also,  place  of  confining  ;  prison. 

They  .  .  put  them  in  hold  unto  the  next  day.  Acts  iv.  3. 

6.  A  place  of  security  ;  a  fortified  place  ;  a  stronghold. 

New  comers  in  an  ancient  hold.  Tennyson. 

0.  That  which  holds  something,  as  a  lock  or  a  receptacle. 

7.  Law.  Tenure; — rare  exc.  in  comb.,  as  copy  hold,  freehold. 
8-  Contest;  strife;  dispute.  Obs. 

9.  Music.  The  fermata  orpause[^J.  See  pause, n.,  3d(2). 
hold,  n.  [G.  holde.  Cf.  Holda.]  Folklore.  The  offspring 
of  a  witch  by  an  evil  spirit,  often  supposed  to  be  an  elf 
causing  disease.  They  are  sometimes  butterflies,  sometimes  bum¬ 
blebees,  sometimes  caterpillars,  or  worms, 
hold'all'  (hold'81'),  n.  A  kind  of  portable  case,  as  of  can¬ 
vas  or  leather,  used  by  tourists,  soldiers,  etc. 
hold'back'  (hold'bSk7),  n.  1.  Check ;  hindrance ;  re¬ 
straint  ;  obstacle. 

2.  A  device  to  enable  a  horse  to  back  or  hold  back  a  vehi¬ 
cle,  usually  an  iron  catch  on  the  shaft  with  the  looped 
strap  which  snaps  or  buckles  on  the  breeching, 
hold  beam.  Shipbuilding.  A  beam,  usually  one  of  several, 
placed  in  the  hold  of  a  vessel  to  supply  structural  strength, 
necessitated  by  omission  of  a  deck  or  decks, 
hold'er  (hol'der),  n.  1.  One  that  holds,  or  a  part  or  con¬ 
trivance  in  which  something  is  held  or  secured ;  as,  a 
cigar  holder,  tool  holder ;  specif.,  either  of  two  loops  at¬ 
tached  to  the  reins  for  holding  a  pulling  horse. 

2.  One  who  holds  land,  etc.,  under  another  ;  a  tenant. 

3.  The  person  in  possession  of,  and  legally  entitled  to  re¬ 
ceive  payment  of,  a  bill,  note,  or  check  ;  that  is,  the  payee 
or  indorsee  in  possession,  or  the  bearer.  A  bona  fide  holder 
for  value  without  notice  is  often  called  a  holder  in  due  course. 

4.  A  canine  tooth. 

holdfast7  (hold'fast7),  n.  1.  A  tight  hold  or  grasp. 

2.  Something  used  to  secure  and  hold  in  place  something 
else,  as  a  long,  flat-headed  nail,  a  catch,  a  clinch,  a  clamp  ; 
hence,  support.  “  His  holdfast  was  gone.”  Bp.  Montagu. 

3.  Bot.  a  The  suckerlike  disk  by  which  the  thallus  of  a 
rock  seaweed  is  attached  to  its  support.  Unlike  a  hausto- 
rium  or  root,  it  has  no  absorption  cells,  b  The  discoid  ex¬ 
tremity  of  a  tendril  in  vitaceous  plants,  as  the  Virginia 
creeper,  by  which  the  vines  fix  themselves  to  flat  surfaces. 

4.  Veiei\  An  actinomycotic  tumor  of  the  jaw.  Colloq. 

6.  A  miser.  Obs. 

hold'fast7,  a.  Keeping  close  hold  ;  persistent ;  tenacious, 
hold'ing,  p.  pr.  6c  vb.  n.  of  hold.  Specif. :  vb.  n.  a  Land 
held,  esp.  of  a  superior ;  a  tenement,  b  Property  owned, 
of  any  description,  as  bonds  or  stocks,  c  An  opinion 
held  ;  a  belief  or  tenet,  d  The  burden  or  chorus  of  a  song. 
Obs.  Shak.  e  Football.  Act  of  obstructing  a  player  by 
the  hand  or  arm  in  a  manner  forbidden  by  the  rules, 
holding  company,  Finance ,  a  company  the  business  of  which 
is  to  own  the  stocks  or  securities  of  other  companies,  the 
interest  or  dividends  upon  which  constitute  the  income  of 
the  holding  company.  —  h.  note,  Music,  a  note  sustained  in 
one  part,  while  the  other  parts  move.  —  h.-out  partner.  See 
partner.  —  h.-up  hammer,  a  riveter’s  dolly. 
hold'up7  (hold'up'),  n.  Slang,  U.  S.  1.  An  assault  on  a 


traveler  or  passenger  for  the  purpose  of  robbery,  —  orig. 
on  traveling  parties  in  the  western  United  States. 

2.  One  who  holds  up  ;  a  liigliway  robber, 
hole  (hoi),  ?i.  [ME.  hoi,  hole ,  AS.  hoi  hole,  cavern,  fr.  hoi, 

а. ,  hollow ;  akin  to  D.  hoi,  OHO.  hoi,  G.  hohl,  Dan.  huul 
hollow,  Icel.  holr  ;  prob.  fr.  the  root  of  AS.  helan  to  con¬ 
ceal.  See  hele,  hell  ;  cf.  hollow,  hold  of  a  eliip.] 

1.  An  opening  into  or  through  anything;  an  aperture  of 

any  sort,  whether  a  natural  orifice  or  an  artificial  perfora¬ 
tion  ;  as,  a  hole  in  the  roof  ;  a  bung  hole  ;  a  bullet  hole  ;  — 
formerly  often  applied  to  the  natural  orifices  of  the  body. 
“  Seven  holes  hath  man’s  head.”  Cursor  Mundi. 

2.  A  hollow  place  ;  a  cavity  in  a  solid  body  or  area  ;  as,  a 
hole  in  an  apple  ;  a  hole  in  the  hillside  ;  often,  specif.,  an 
abrupt  hollow  in  the  ground  ;  an  excavation  ;  pit ;  cave. 

3.  An  underground  habitation  or  lurking  place  ;  a  den  or 
burrow  ;  any  mean  or  dark  place  of  lodging,  hiding,  etc. 

Foxes  have  holes  and  birds  ot  the  air  have  nests.  Luke  ix.  58. 

4.  A  place  where  unlawful  business  is  secretly  carried  on, 
as  unlicensed  printing,  etc.  Obs. 

5.  A  hollow  in  the  firm  ground  filled  with  soft  material ; 
as,  a  bog  hole;  a  sink  hole  ;  also,  in  streams,  a  place  where 
the  water  is  comparatively  deep  ;  as,  a  swimming  hole. 

б.  Local,  U.  S.  a  A  small  bay;  a  cove,  b  A  narrow 
waterway,  c  A  level  grassy  mountain  valley. 

7.  Fig.:  A  defect  of  character  or  the  like  ;  a  flaw,  esp. 
when  viewed  as  blameworthy  ;  as,  to  pick  holes  in  one’s 
friends,  that  is,  to  find  faults  in  them  ;  a  hole  in  one’s  coat, 
that  is,  a  defect  of  character  or  reputation. 

8.  An  embarrassing  position  ;  a  fix  ;  as,  to  be  always  get¬ 
ting  into  holes.  Colloq. 

9.  Games,  a  A  small  cavity  used  in  some  games,  usually 
one  into  which  a  marble  or  ball  is  to  be  played  or  driven  ; 
hence,  a  score  made  by  playing  a  marble  or  ball  into  such 
a  hole,  asin  golf,  b  Fives.  At  Eton,  that  part  of  the  floor 
of  the  court  between  the  step  and  the  pepperbox,  c  An 
old  English  game.  Cf.  nineholes.  Obs. 

10.  The  hold  of  a  ship.  Obs. 

Syn.  —  Hole,  cavity.  Hole  may  apply  either  to  an 
opening  in  a  solid  body  (as,  “Those  holes  where  eyes  did 
once  inhabit,”  Shak. ;  “  The  foxes  have  holes,”  Mall.  viii. 
20)  or  to  an  aperture  or  perforation  through  any  object ; 
as,  “  a  hole  ...  in  your  best  coat  ”  l  Shak.) ;  “  a  bag  with 
holes  ”  (Hag.  i.  6).  Cavity  is  a  more  learned  word,  and  ap¬ 
plies  to  openings  in  solid  bodies  only  ;  it  connotes  partic¬ 
ularly  hollowness  or  empty  space ;  as,  a  cavity  in  a  tooth, 
the  abdominal  cavity.  See  orifice. 
hole-and-corner,  clandestine ;  underhand.  Colloq. 
hole  (hoi),  v.  t.  ;  holed  (hold) ;  hol'ing  (hol'Tng).  [AS. 
holian.  See  hole,  n.]  1.  To  cut,  dig,  or  bore  a  hole  or 

holes  iu  ;  to  pierce  ;  as,  to  hole  a  post  for  rails. 

2.  To  drive  into  a  hole,  as  an  animal,  or  a  billiard  ball. 

3.  Coal  Mining.  To  undercut  (the  coal)  in  a  bed  in  order 
to  bring  it  down  from  the  other  strata. 

to  hole  out,  Golf,  to  hole  (the  ball), 
hole,  v.  i.  1.  To  go  or  get  into  a  hole. 

2.  To  make  a  hole. 

3.  Mining.  To  make  a  hole  ;  to  excavate  or  undercut. 

to  hole  out,  Golf,  to  hole  the  ball.  —  to  h.  up,  to  take  to  a  hole 
for  hibernation,  as  a  bear.  Colloq. 

hole  board.  Fancy  Weaving.  A  board  having  holes  through 
which  cords  pass  which  lift  certain  warp  threads, 
hole'wort'  (hol'w'firt7),  n.  [G.  hohlwurz ;  hold  hollow -}- 
wurz  root.]  A  European  papaveraceous  plant  ( Capnoides 
tuberosum)  having  hollow  tuberous  roots, 
hol'ey  (hol'i),  a.  Having  a  hole  or  holes.  “  A  holey 
sieve.”  Jowett.  —  holey  dollar.  =  holy  dollar. 
hol'i-day  (h51'T-da),  n.  [ holy  -f-  day.']  1.  A  consecrated 
day  ;  a  religious  anniversary  or  festival ;  —  now  usually 
written  holy  day  or  holyday. 

2.  Any  day  of  exemption  from  labor  or  work  ;  a  day  of 
amusement  or  recreation  ;  a  festival  day  ;  hence,  a  time  or 
period  of  recreation  or  exemption  from  w'ork. 

3.  Law.  A  day  fixed  by  law  for  the  suspension  of  business 
in  whole  or  in  part ;  a  legal  holiday.  Iu  the  United  States 
the  legal  holidays  are  determined  by  law,  commonly  by  the 
statutes  of  the  several  States.  There  is  no  national  legal 
holiday,  Congress  having  no  jurisdiction  to  appoint  one, 
and  the  only  common-law  holiday  is  Sunday  ;  but  in  com¬ 
mon  usage  Sunday  is  not  generally  included  under  the 
term  holiday  or  legal  holiday.  The  holidays  most  widely  ob¬ 
served  in  the  United  States  are  :  New  Year  s  Day.  the  first  day 
of  January  ;  Lincoln’s  Birthday,  the  12th  day  of  February'; 
Washington's  Birthday,  the  22d  day  of  February  :  Memorial,  or 
Decoration,  Day,  the  .’10th  dav  of  May  ;  Independence  Day.  the 
4th  of  July  ;  Labor  Day,  the  first  Mon'dnv  in  September  ;  Christ¬ 
mas  Day,  the  25th  day  of  December.  The  last  Thursday  in  No¬ 
vember  is  now  regularly  appointed  by  proclamation,  by  the  na¬ 
tional  and  State  executives,  as  Thanksgiving  Day,  a  day  of 
thanksgiving  and  praise.  In  various  States  a  day  in  the  spring, 
as  Good  Friday,  or  the  first  Thursday  in  April,  is  regularly  ap¬ 
pointed  by  executive  proclamation  to  be  observed  as  a  day  of 
fasting  and  prayer,  and  observed  as  a  holiday. 

In  the  Philippines  the  legal  holidays  (established  hv  act  of 
the  Philippine  Commission)  are  New  Year’s  Day,  Washington's 
Birthday.  Thursday  and  Friday  of  Holy  Week.  Memorial  Day, 
Independence  Day.  Occupation,  or  Capitulation.  Day  (the  l  ’th 
day  of  August),  Thanksgiving  Day,  Christmas  Day,  and  Rizal 
Day  (December  30th).  Special  holidays  in  the  Hawaiian  Is¬ 
lands  are  January  17, celebrating:  the  downfall  of  the  monarchy, 
Kamehameha  Day  (June  11),  Regatta  Day  (the  third  Saturday  of 
September),  and  November  28,  celebrating  the  recognition  of 
Hawaiian  independence.  In  Pokto  Rico,  July  25,  the  anniver 
sary  of  the  landing  of  United  States  troops  in  1898,  is  a  holiday. 

In  the  British  Empire,  the  King’s  (Queen’s)  Birthday  (either 
actual  or  arbitrary)  and  Victoria,  or  Empire,  Day  (the  birthday  of 
Queen  Victoria,  May  24)  are  observed  as  imperial  holidays. 

In  England  and  Ireland  the  days  of  the  greater' church 
feasts  are  observed  as  church  holidays'.  The  hank  holidays  in¬ 
clude  besides  Good  Friday  and  Christmas  Day.  the  following 
statute  holidays:  Easter  Monday.  Whitmonday!  first  Monday  in 


August,  and  Boxing  Day,  December  26  (or  27,  as  the  case  may 
be),  and,  for  Ireland,  St.  Patrick’s  Day,  March  17.  In  Scotland 
the  bank  holidays  are  New  Year's  Day.  Good  Friday,  first  Mon¬ 
day  in  May,  first  Monday  in  August,  and  Christmas  Day. 

In  the  Dominion  ok  Canada,  the  public  statutory  holidays 
are  Sundays,  New  Year  s  Day,  Epiphany.  Ash  Wednesday,  Good 
Friday,  Easter  Monday,  Ascension  Day,  All  Saints'  Day,  Concep¬ 
tion  Day,  the  two  imperial  holidays,  Dominion  Day  (1st  of  July) 
and  Labour  Day  (the  first  Monday  in  September),  Christmas 
Day,  and  any  day  appointed  by  proclamation  for  a  general  last 
or  thanksgiving.  Several  of  the  Provinces  in  their  local  U6e 
omit  some  of  the  Dominion  holidays. 

In  Australia,  the  following  holidays  are  common  to  all  the 
States  :  New  Year’s  Day,  Good  Friday,'  Easter  Monday,  King’s 
Birthday,  Christmas  Day,  and  (exc.  S.  Australia)  Boxing  Day, 
and  the  two  imperial  holidays.  Anniversary  Day  is  kept  on  Jan. 
26  in  New  South  Wales,  Victoria,  and  W.  Australia,  and  on 
Jan.  22  in  S.  Australia.  Labour,  or  Eight  Hour.  Day  varies  in  the 
different  States.  In  New  Zealand,  the  public  statutory  holi¬ 
days  are  New  Year’s  Day,  Good  Friday,  Easter  Monday,  Prince 
of  Wales’  Birthday,  Christmas  Day,  and  King's  Birthday.  There 
are  also  various  proclaimed  holidays:  Arbour  Day,  Labour  Day, 
St.  George’s  Day  (April  23),  St.  Patrick’s  Day  (March  17),  and 
St.  Andrew’s  Day  (Nov.  30). 

In  British  South  Africa  the  holidays  most  widely  observed 
are  New  Year’s  Day,  the  bank  holidays  of  England,  and  the  two 
imperial  days. 

4.  Cessation  from  work ;  recreation  or  festivity  ;  as,  to 
make  holiday. 

5.  Chiefly  Naut.  A  neglected  piece  of  work.  Slang. 

the  holidays,  any  fixed  or  usual  period  of  exemption  from 
work  or  of  relaxation  or  festivity  ;  esp.,  Christmas  and 
New  Year’s  Day  with  the  intervening  time, 
hol'i  day  (liol'i-da),  a.  1.  Of  or  pert,  to  a  festival ;  joy¬ 
ous  ;  gay. 

2.  Occurring  rarely  ;  adapted  for  a  special  occasion. 

Courage  is  but  a  holiday  kind  of  virtue.  Dryden. 
ho'li-ly  (ho'li-H),  adv.  [From  holy.]  Piously ;  with 
sanctity  ;  in  a  holy  manner  ;  also,  sacredly  ;  inviolably, 
holi  ness  (-n6s),  n.  [AS.  halignes.]  1.  State  or  charac¬ 
ter  of  being  holy  ;  sanctity  ;  saintliness;  consecration. 

Who  is  like  thee,  glorious  in  holiness  f  Ex.  xv.  11. 

2.  A  holy  place  ;  a  sanctuary.  Obs.  or  Archaic. 

3.  \_cap.]  A  title  of  the  Pope  ;  —  formerly  given  to  bishops 
generally,  and  to  Byzantine  emperors. 

Syn.  —  Holiness,  sanctity,  righteousness.  Holiness 
(tne  Saxon  and  more  intimate  word)  suggests  more  fre¬ 
quently  inherent  or  intrinsic  state  or  quality,  sanctity 
(the  Latin  and  more  formal  term),  a  state  or  condition  re¬ 
garded  rather  as  acquired  or  conferred ;  it  often  sug¬ 
gests  sacredness  or  inviolability  ;  as,  “  O  worship  the 
Lord  in  the  beauty  of  holiness  ”  (Ps.  xcvi.  9) ;  “a  blended 
holiness  of  earth  and  sky  ”  (  Wordsworth) ;  “  as  undivided, 
so  from  errors  free  ;  as  one  in  faith,  so  one  in  sanctity  ” 
(Dryden) ;  “  The  peace  of  nature  and  of  the  innocent  crea¬ 
tures  of  God  seems  to  be  secure  and  deep  only  so  long  as 
the  presence  of  man  and  his  restless  and  unquiet  spirit  are 
not  there  to  trouble  its  sanctity  ”  (De  Ouincey )•  Right¬ 
eousness  (see  rectitude)  differs  from  holiness  in  connoting 
rather  unswerving  rectitude  or  conformity  of  life  to  the 
divine  law  than  spiritual  purity  or  freedom  from  sin  ;  as, 
“  Except  your  righteousness  shall  exceed  the  righteousness 
of  the  scribes  and  Pharisees,  ye  shall  in  no  case  enter  into 
the  kingdom  of  heaven  ”  (Matt.  v.  20).  See  sacred. 
hoPla  (hol'd  /  as  an  exclamation  usually  uttered  with  stress 
on  last  syllable),  interj.  &  n.  [F.  hoi  a  ;  ho  ho  -f-  la  there, 
fr.  L.  iliac  that  way,  there.]  An  exclamation  or  shout 
meaniug  “  stop,”  “  cease,”  “give  over,”  etc.  Cf.  hollo. 

Cry  “  holla  ”  to  thy  tongue,  I  prithee.  Shak. 

HoPland  (hbl'and),  n.  1.  A  country  of  Europe. 

2.  [/.  c.]  A  kiud  of  linen  first  manufactured  in  Holland  ; 
a  fabric  of  cotton  or  linen,  glazed  or  unglazed,  used  for 
wdndow  shades,  children’s  garments,  furniture  coverings, 
etc.  ;  —  also  used  in  pi.  with  singular  construction. 

Holland  bulb.  Hort.  =  Dutch  bulb.  —  H.  cattle,  Holstein- 
Friesian  cattle.  —  H.  gin,  Hollands, 
hol  ian  daise'  sauce,  or  hol  ian  daise'  (li5Ftfn-daz')f  n. 
[F.  hollandaise ,  fern,  of  hoi  land  ais  Dutch.]  Cookery.  A 
sauce  consisting  essentially  of  a  seasoned  emulsion  of  but¬ 
ter  and  yolk  of  eggs  with  a  little  lemon  juice  or  vinegar. 
Hol'land-er  (libl'an  der),  n.  1.  A  native  or  one  of  the 
people  of  Holland  ;  a  Dutchman. 

2.  [^4/50  l.  c.]  a  =  Dutch  clinker,  b  Mech.  A  pulping  ma¬ 
chine  ;  specif.:  Paper  Making.  A  beating  engine,  invented 
in  1750,  consisting  of  an  iron  roll,  set  with  dull  steel  blades, 
revolving  in  an  oval  tub.  It  is  still  largely  in  use. 
Hol'land  ish,  a.  Pertaining  to  Holland  ;  Dutch. 
Hollands  (hbl'andz),  n.  Gin  made  in  Holland, 
hollie  point  lace  (h51'T).  (For  holy  point  lace.]  Any  of 
several  kinds  of  needle-made  lace,  usually  of  emblematic 
design,  used  originally  in  the  Middle  Ages  for  church 
decoration  ;  esp.,  a  kind  worked  with  a  twisted  buttonhole 
stitch  called  hollie  stitch. 

hol'lo  (hbl'o  ;  htf-lo' ;  277  :  as  an  exclamation ,  usually  ut¬ 
tered  with  stress  on  last  syllable),  interj.  &  n.  [See  halloo  ; 
cf.  holla.]  Ho  there  ;  stop  ;  attend  ;  hence,  a  loud  cry 
or  a  call  to  attract  attention,  to  express  surprise  or  joy,  or 
to  incite  dogs  in  the  chase  ;  also,  an  exclamation  of  greet¬ 
ing,  now  more  commonly  hello. 

CgiT3  Hollow  was  the  earliest  form  for  the  n.,  interj.,  and 
v.,  hillo  following  in  the  17th  cent.,  hallo  late  in  the  18th 
cent.,  hullo  in  the  middle  and  hello  (now  the  most  common 
form  in  general  use)  in  the  latter  part  of  the  19th  cent, 
hol'lo  (hbl'o),  v.  i. ;  hol'loed  (-od) ;  hol'lo-ing.  [Cf. 
hollo,  interj.,  halloo.]  To  call  out  or  exclaim  ;  to  halloo, 
hol'lo,  v.  t.  Also  hol'loa,  hol'la  1.  To  shout  aloud. 

And  in  his  ear  1  ’ll  holla  “  Mortimer.”  Shak. 

2  To  chase  or  incite  with  shouts;  to  shout  to. 
hol'low  (hol'o),  a.  [ME.  holow,  holgh ,  holh,  AS.  holh  a 
hollow,  hole,  akin  to  hoi  hollow.  See  hole.]  1.  Having 
an  empty  space  or  cavity,  natural  or  artificial,  within  a 
solid  substance  ;  not  solid  ;  excavated  in  the  interior  ;  as, 
a  hollow  tree  ;  a  hollow  sphere. 


Hol'da  (hfil'da),  n.  [G.  Frau 

Holda  or  Holle  ;  perh.  akin  to  E. 
hele  to  conceal.]  German  Folk¬ 
lore.  A  female  spirit,  or  sprite 
(probably  reminiscent  of  some 
heathen  goddess),  who  leads  the 
host  of  the  dead  in  the  moun¬ 
tains  and  in  the  wild  ride 
through  the  air  (see  Wild 
Hunt).-  She  is  also  connected 
with  the  fruitfulness  of  both 
earth  and  women,  and  is  often 
called  Frau  Holle.  CTPerchta. 
hold'a-ble, a.  See -able. 
Hol'da-i  (hOl'dft-T).  D.  Bib. 
holde.  d*  behold,  hold. 
ho'de,  n.  [From  AS.  hold  gra¬ 
cious,  akin  to  G.  hold,  Goth. 
hulps.]  Fidelity.  Ob*. 
holde,  ho’dely.  adv.  [AS.  holde , 
holdUce.]  Graciously  ;  with 


fidelity;  faithfully.  Obs. 
hold'en  (hol'd’n )',  p.  p.  Held. 
Archaic ,  exc.  in  legal  use. 
hold'er  (hol'dSr),  n.  A  worker 
in  the  hold  of  a  vessel, 
hold'er-forth' ,  n. ;  pi.  holde  rs- 
forth.  One  who  holds  forth 
or  preaches.  See  to  hold  forth, 
under  hold,  v.  i. 
hold'er-up\  n. ;  pi.  holders- 
up.  One  who  holds  up  :  specif., 
in  riveting,  the  man  who  holds 
up  the  dolly,  or  cupping  tool, 
hold'fast'ness.  n.  See -ness. 
Hold'i-ken  (h  o  I'd  Y-k  6  n),  n. 
Folklore.  =  hold. 
hold'out'  ,  w.  A  gambling  device 
to  conceal  one  or  more  cards, 
hole,  «f  HOLY,  HULL, 
hole.  Ohs.  p.  p.  of  hele. 
hole.  Obs.  or  ref.  sp.  of  whole. 


hole'less,  a.  See -less. 

hole'ly.  Wholly.  Ref.  Sp. 
holer.  4*  holour.  [holes. I 
hol'er  (n6l'?r).  n.  One  who| 
hole'sale.  Wholesale.  Ref.  Sp. 
hole  stitch.  Pillow  Lace.  A 
stitch  used  in  forming  holes  in 
thick  parts  of  a  pattern, 
ho’e'sum.  Wholesome.  Ref.  Sp. 
holet.  n.  A  small  hole.  Obs. 
hol-eth'no3  (h  5  1-g  t  h'n  5  s),  n. 
[ holo -  -|-  Gr.  eOvoc  race.]  An  un¬ 
divided  parent  stock  or  race  of 
people.  —  ho'-eth'nic  (-nlk),  a. 
ho’ ewe.  hollow. 

Ho-le'ya  (nfi-la'ya),  v.  [Kana- 
rese.]  A  member  of  a  numerous 
caste  of  southern  India,  chiefly 
common  laborers. 

Hol'ger  Dan'ske  (h5l'g?r  d&n'- 
skg).  See  Olgkr  Danske. 


holgh,  holh.  d*  hollow'. 
holl.  +  holly,  holy. 

Ho'li  (n5'l£), n.  Also  Hoo'lee, 
Hoh'lee.  [Hind,  holr.) Hi nduism. 
A  licentious  spring  festival, 
held  in  honor  of  Krishna,  esp. 
by  the  cowherd  castes, 
ho'li-a  (h5'lY-a),  n.  The  hump- 
buck  salmon.  [halibut.] 

hol'i-but  (h<5I'Y-b<7t).  Var.  of  | 
hol'i  dam.  halidom. 
hol'i-day,  v.  i.  To  act  as  on  a 
holiday.  Rare.  J n.  See -ism. I 
hol'i-day-Hm  (h51'Y-da-Yz’m),| 
holier,  f  holour. 
holine.  +  hollin.  [of  hole. I 

hol'ing  (h5l'Yng),;)-7n-.  &•  vb.  n.  \ 
ho'li-night  (ho'lY-nlt  ;  hSl'Y*-), 
n.  1.  The  eve  of  a  holy  day,  or 
other  night  kept  holy.  Obs. 

2.  A  festal  night ;  night  of  gay- 


ety.  Nonce  Use.  Keats. 

holite.  v.  Holiness.  Obs. 
hoik  (h5k),  howk  (hok  ;  houk), 
v.  t.  6r  i.  [ME.  ho) ken ,  akin  to 
Sw.  halka  to  gouge,  to  6Coop, 
LG.  holken ,  and  E.  hole.]  To 
hollow  out  by  digging  ;  to  dig. 
Obs.  or  Scot.  Sc  Dial.  Eng. 
holl.  d*  HULL,  whole. 
holl  (h51 ;  h5l),  a.  [See  hole. ] 
Hollow.  Obs.  or  Dial. 
holl,  n.  1.  Ohs.  or  Dial.  A  hol¬ 
low  ;  specif.  ;  a  A  ditch,  b  A 
ship’s  hold.  Obs. 

2.  Depth  or  middle  (of  winter, 
night,  etc.).  Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 
hol'la  (h 51  'a).  Var.  of  hollo. 
Hol'lan-tide  (hfll'rfn-tYda  n. 
Allhallowtide.  Obs.  nr  Dial.  Eng. 
hol'lard  (h  51'ard),  n.  The 
alder.  Dial.  Eng. 


hol'i  eke.  n.  [Cf.  holl,  a. ; 
leek.]  A  kind  of  onion,  prob. 
the  shallot.  Obs. 
hol'len.  Obs.  or  Scot.  &  dial. 
Eng.  var.  of  hollin. 
hol'ler.  Illit.  var.  of  hollo. 
holli.  d*  wholly. 
hol'li-but.  d*  halibut. 
Hol'li-glass'.  Obs.  corrupt,  of 
Owlglass. 

hol'lin,  hol'len.  n.  [See  holly.] 
Holly.  Dial.  Eng.  Sc  Scot. 
hol'll-per,  n.  =  Oliver,  2. 
hol-loa'  (h<5-l6'),  interj.,  n..  Sc 
v.  t.  =  hollo. 

hol'lock,  n.  [Sp.  alogiw,  fr.  Ar. 
khalogx  light  redj  A  sweet  red 
Spanish  wine.  Obs. 
hol-loo'.  d*  halloo. 
hol'lop.  d*  orlop. 
hol'low.  Var.  of  hollo. 


lood,  foot ;  out,  oil ;  chair ;  go  ;  sing,  iqk  ;  then,  thin;  nature,  verdure  (250) ;  K  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144) ;  boN  ;  yet ;  zh  _  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Guide. 

Full  explanations  of  Abbreviations,  Signs,  etc.,  Immediately  precede  the  \oeabulary. 
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HOLLOW 
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HOLOSTOMATA 


Depressed  ;  concave ;  sunken. 

With  hollow  eye  and  wrinkled  brow.  Shak. 

3.  Mech.  Having  a  concave  face  or  surface  ;  —  said  of  va¬ 
rious  tools,  etc.,  esp.  when  designed  for  curved  work  ;  as, 
hollow  adz,  auger,  etc.  ;  a  hollow -ground  razor. 

4  Reverberated  from  a  cavity,  or  resembling  a  sound  so 
reverberated  ;  deep  ;  muffled  ;  as,  a  hollow  roar. 

5.  Not  sincere  or  faithful ;  false  ;  deceitful ;  not  sound  ; 
treacherous ;  as,  a  hollow  heart  ;  a  hollow  friend ;  also, 
empty  of  real  worth  ;  vain  ;  as,  a  hollow  victory. 

6.  Complete  ;  thorough.  Collug. 

Syn.— Concave,  sunken;  vacant,  void  ;  faithless,  deceitful, 
hollow  bastion,  Fort.,  a  bastion  the  rampart  of  which  ex¬ 
tends  only  along  the  faces  and  flanks.  Obs.  or  R.  —  h. 
newel,  Arch.,  an  opening  in  the  center  of  a  winding  stair¬ 
case  in  place  of  a  newel  post,  the  stairs  being  supported 
each  step  by  those  below,  and  all  held  in  place  by  the  wall ; 
an  open  newel.—  h.  qnoin,  Engirt.,  a  pier  of  stone  or  brick 
behind  the  lock  gates  of  a  canal,  and  containing  a  recess 
to  receive  the  ends  of  the  gates.  — h.  relief.  See  relief.  — h. 
square.  Mil.,  a  formation  of  troops  in  the  shape  of  a  square, 
each  side  usually  consisting  of  several  ranks,  and  the 
colors,  officers,  norses.  etc.,  occupying  the  middle.— h. 
stock.  [So  named  from  their  hollow  stems.]  a  A  mentha- 
ceous  plant  ( Leonotis  nepetxfolia).  b  The  mallow  Malvas- 
ti'um  spicatum.  —  h.  ware,  china,  silverware,  etc.,  in  the 
form  of  hollow  vessels,  as  distinguished  from  flatware, 
hol'low  (hbl'o),  adv.  Wholly  ;  completely ;  utterly ;  — 
chiefly  after  the  verb  to  beat ,  and  often  with  all ;  as,  this 
story  beats  the  other  all  hollow.  See  all,  adv.  Colloq. 

The  more  civilized  so-called  Caucasian  races  have  beaten  the 
Turks  hollow  in  the  struggle  for  existence  Darwin. 

hol'low  (h<51'o),  n.  [See  hollow,  a.]  1.  An  unfilled  space 

within  anything  ;  a  cavity  ;  a  hole  ;  as,  the  hollow  of  a  tree. 

2.  A  low  spot  surrounded  by  elevations ;  a  depressed  part 
of  a  surface  ;  a  concavity  ;  a  channel,  basin,  or  valley. 

I  hate  the  dreadful  hollow  behind  the  little  wood.  Tennyson. 

3.  A  concave  plane  for  moldings. 

4.  Bookbinding.  A  strip,  as  of  pasteboard,  serving  to  guide 
the  case  maker  and  to  stiffen  the  back  of  the  book. 

hol'low,  v.  t.  &  i. ;  hol'lowed  (-od) ;  hol'low-ing.  To 
make,  or  to  become,  hollow. 

hol'low-hearted,  a.  Insincere ;  deceitful ;  not  sound 
and  true.  —  hollow-heart'ed-ness,  n. 
hol'low-horned'  (-lifirnd' ;  87),  a.  Having  permanent 
horns  with  a  bony  core,  as  the  beef  cattle,  sheep,  goats, 
and  true  antelopes, 
hol'ly  (hol'T),  n.  ;  pi.  -lies  (-Tz). 

[ME.  holi,holin ,  AS.  hote7i,ho/egn; 
akin  to  D.  &  G.  hulst ,  OHG.  huls , 
hulis ,  W.  celyn ,  Armor,  kelen , 

Gael,  cuilionn ,  Ir.  cuileann.  Cf. 
holm.]  1.  Any  tree  or  shrub  of 
the  genus  Ilex, esp.  of  the  subgenus 
Aquifolium ,  the  species  of  which 
have  thick,  glossy ,spiny-margined 
leaves  and  bright  red  persistent 
berries.  It  has  a  fine-grained, 
heavy,  white  wood.  The  bark  is 
used  as  a  febrifuge,  and  the  ber¬ 
ries  are  violently  purgative  and 
emetic.  The  American  liolly  (Ilex 
opaea )  has  duller  and  less  spiny 
leaves  than  the  European  (I.  aqui¬ 
folium).  See  Ilex.  Its  foliage  is 
used  for  decoration  at  Christmas 

time,  and  hence  the  tree  is  asso-  ^UfupcttU  UUil,  w  c  * 
ciated  with  scenes  of  good  will  aquifolium).  Reduced, 
and  rejoicing. 

2.  The  foliage  or  branches  of  this  tree,  used  for  decoration. 

3.  A  tree  whose  leaves  resemble  those  of  Ilex,  as:  Prunus 
ilicifolia  and  Heteromeles  arbutifolia  in  California;  Else- 
odendron  croceum  in  South  Africa;  species  of  Hakea  in 
Australia,  of  Olearia  in  New  Zealand  ;  the  holm  oak,  etc. 

liolly  fern-  A  North  American  evergreen  polypodiaceous 
fern  (Polystichum  lonchitis). 

hol'ly-hock  (h51'T-h5k),  n.  [ME.  holihoc  ;  holi  holy  + 
hoc  mallow,  AS.  hoc.  See  holy.]  a  The  marsh  mallow. 
Obs.  b  A  tall  malvaceous  perennial  herb  (Althsea  rosea) 
native  of  China,  cultivated  in  gardens  ;  also,  its  flower. 
It  has  large  coarse  rounded  leaves  and  a  terminal  spike  of 
single  or  double  white,  yellow,  pink,  or  purple  flowers, 
holly  laurel.  A  Californian  cherry  ( Prunus  ilicifolia), 
having  hollylike  leaves. 

holm  (horn  ;  277),  n.  [ME.,  prob.  fr.  AS.  holm  holly;  as 
the  holly  is  also  called  holm.  See  holly.]  a  The  holm 
oak.  b  The  holly.  Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 
holm  (hom  ;  277),  n.  [AS.  holm,  usually  meaning,  sea, 
water  ;  akin  to  Icel.  holmr,  holmr,  an  island,  Dan.  holm , 
Sw.  holme,  G.  holm ,  and  prob.  to  E.  hill.  Cf.  hill.] 

1.  The  sea.  Archaic. 

2.  An  islet  in  a  river  or  lake  or  near  the  mainland  ;  — com¬ 
mon  in  English  place  names. 

3.  Low,  flat  land  near  a  river  ;  bottoms.  Eng. 

The  soft  wind  blowing  over  meadowy  holms.  Tennyson. 
Holmes  light.  Holmes  Signal  (homz).  A  signaling  de¬ 
vice  which  consists  of  a  case  containing  calcium  phos¬ 
phide  and  having  a  float  attached.  When  it  is  thrown  on 
the  water  hydrogen  phosphide  is  generated  and  takes  fire 
spontaneously,  burning  with  a  brilliant  light. 


hol'mi-a  (hol'mT-a),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Holmia ,  the  Latinized 
form  of  Stockholm,  in  the  neighborhood  of  which  minerals 
rich  in  yttria  are  found.]  Chem.  A  very  rare  earth  be¬ 
longing  to  the  yttria  group  and  obtained  from  gadolinite. 
The  element  of  which  it  is  the  oxide  is  called  hol'mi-um 
(-urn),  and  has  an  atomic  weight,  as  determined  in  1911,  of 
163.5.  —  hol'mic  (-mTk),  a. 

holm  oak  (hom).  An  evergreen  oak  of  South  Europe 
( Quercus  ilex),  with  hollylike  leaves  and  hard  tough  wood. 
hol'mos(h51'rn5s),  7i.  [NL.,fr.Gr.  6Ap,o?.]  Class.  Archseol. 
a  A  closed  vessel  of  nearly  spherical  form  on  a  high  stem 
or  pedestal,  b  A  drinking  cup  having  a  foot  and  stem. 
hol'O-  (liSl'o-).  A  combining  form  from  Greek  oAov,  whole. 
hol'o-blas'tic  (-blSs'tTk),  a.  [holo-  -f-  -blastic.]  Embryol. 
Undergoing  total  or  complete  cleavage ;  —  said  of  those 
eggs  which  contain  but  little  yolk  or  inert  matter,  and  in 
which  the  cleavage  planes  divide  the  whole  egg  into  dis¬ 
tinctly  separated  though  coherent  cells  or  blastomeres.  Op¬ 
posed  to  meroblaslic. — hoi  o-blas'ti-cal-ly  (-ti-kal-T),  adv. 
hol'o-branch  (hSl'o-braqk),  n.  [See  holo-  ;  -branchia.] 
Zool.  In  fishes,  a  complete  gill  having  papillse  on  both  sides, 
hol  o-ca'ine  (hSl'o-ka'Tn  ;  -en  ;  184),  n.  Also  -in.  Pharm. 
A  crystallized  derivative  of  phenacetin  and  (para)pheneti- 
dine,  used  in  ophthalmology  as  a  local  anaesthetic, 
hol'o  caust  (h51'o-k6st),  n.  [L.  holocaustum,  Gr.  oA 6- 
kolvcttov,  neut.  of  oA oxavaro?,  ohoKavros,  burnt  whole  ;  oAo? 
whole  -f-  /cavo-ros  burnt,  fr.  KaUtv  to  burn  (cf.  caustic)  : 
ci.F.  holocauste.]  1.  A  burnt  sacrifice  ;  a  sacrificial  offer¬ 
ing  the  whole  of  which  is  consumed  by  fire.  See  sacrifice. 
2.  Hence,  a  complete  or  thorough  sacrifice  or  destruction, 
esp.  by  fire,  as  of  large  numbers  of  human  beings, 
holo-caus'tlc  (-kfis'tik),  a.  Of,  or  relating  to,  a  holocaust. 
Hol'O-cen'tri-daB  (-sSn'tn-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  fr.  genus  name 
Holocentrus ;  holo-  -f-  Gr.  xeVrpo v  center.]  Zool.  A  family 
of  tropical  marine  fishes  closely  allied  to,  and  in  older  classi¬ 
fications  included  in,  the  Berycidae.  The  type  genus,  Hol'- 
O-cen'trus  (-trws),  contains  the  typical  squirrel  fishes. — 
hol'o-cen'trid  (-trid),  n.— hol'o-cen'troid  (-troid),  a.  n. 
Hol'o-ceph'a-li  (-sSf'd-li),  n.pl.  [NL. ;  holo-  -f-  Gr.  xe<£a Arj 
head.]  Zool.  A  small  group  of  remarkable  fishes,  com¬ 
monly  known  as  chimseras,  from  the  chief  and  best-known 
genus,  Chimsera.  They  have  been  regarded  as  an  independ¬ 
ent  subclass  of  fishes,  but  are  now  included  in  the  Elas- 
mobranchii  as  a  subclass  or  order.  Like  the  sharks,  their 
nearest  existing  relatives,  the  chimaeras  have  a  cartilagi¬ 
nous  skeleton  ;  but  the  gill  clefts  are  covered  by  a  fold  of 
skin,  the  head  is  high  and  compressed,  the  mouth  small 
and  narrow,  the  dentition  reduced  to  a  few  broad  plates, 
and  the  body  tapers  off  into  a  long,  narrow,  heterocercal 
or  whiplike  tail.  The  upper  jaw  is  firmly  united  with  the 
skull,  and  the  lower  jaw  articulates  directly’  with  the  skull. 
The  males  have  claspers  on  the  ventral  fins  and  an  addi¬ 
tional  clasping  organ  on  the  front  of  the  head.  The  dor¬ 
sal  fin  usually  has  a  strong  spine.  Besides  certain  fossil 
forms,  some  at  least  as  old  as  the  Devonian,  four  existing 
genera,  Chimsera,  Rhinochimsera,  Harriotta,  and  Callo- 
rhynchus,  are  known.  —  hol'o-ceph'a-lous  (-ms),  a. 
holo-cryp'tic  (-krTp'tTk),  a.  [ holo -  -f-  cryptic .]  Wholly 
concealing ;  incapable  of  being  deciphered  without  a  key. 
hoL O-cry s'tal  line  (-krYs'tal-Tn  ;  -In),  a.  [ holo -  crystal¬ 

line.']  Petrog.  Completely  crystalline  ;  —  said  of  a  rock,  like 
granite,  made  up  wholly  of  crystals  or  crystalline  particles. 
HoLo-fer'nes,  or  Holo-pher'nes  (hSl'o-ffir'nez),  n.  a 
See  Judith,  b  In  Rabelais’s  “  Gargautua,”  the  Parisian 
pedant  under  whom  Gargantua  is  placed  for  instruction. 
C  A  pedantic  schoolmaster  in  Shakespeare’s  “  Love’s 
Labor  ’s  Lost.” 

hol'o-graph  (hbl'o-graf),  n.  [L.  holographies  entirely  auto¬ 
graph,  Gr.  oAoypa^o? ;  oAo?  whole  -f-  ypa^eLu  to  write  :  cf. 
F.  holographs ,  olographe.]  A  document,  as  a  letter,  deed, 
or  will,  wholly  in  the  handwriting  of  the  person  from  whom 
it  proceeds  and  whose  act  it  purports  to  be.  In  the  Civil 
Law  and  the  systems  based  upon  it  a  holograph  writing 
need  not  be  attested  by  subscribing  witnesses,  notarial 
seal,  etc.,  to  be  authenticated,  but  is  said  to  prove  itself. 
This  is  the  case  in  Scotland,  Quebec.  Louisiana,  and  gener¬ 
ally  on  the  continent  of  Europe.  At  the  common  law  hol¬ 
ographic  documents  have  no  superior  validity, 
hol'o  graph,  hol  o-graph'ic  (  grSf'Tk),  hol  o  graph'l-cal 
(-Y-kal),  a.  Of  the  nature  of,  or  pert,  to,  holographs, 
holo-he'dral  (-he'dral),  a.  [ holo -  -f-  Gr.  e’Spa  seat,  base.] 
Ciyst.  Having  all  the  faces  required  by  complete  sym¬ 
metry  ;  —  opposed  to  hemihedral  and  tetartohedral.  —  hol'- 
o-he'drism  (-drTz’m),  n. 

hol  o-he'dron  (-dr<5n),  n.  Cryst.  A  holohedral  form, 
hol  o-hem'i  he'dral  (-hSm'I-he'dml),  a.  [ holo -  -f-  hemi¬ 
hedral.]  Cryst.  Presenting  or  designating  hemihedral 
forms,  as  the  pyritoliedron,  in  which  all  the  sectants  have 
half  the  whole  number  of  faces. 

Hol'o-me-tab'o-la  (-me-tSb'6-ld),  n.  pi.  [NL.  SeeHOLO- 
Metabola.]  Zool.  Those  insects  which  have  a  complete 
metamorphosis  ;  — equiv.  to  Heteromorpha. 
hol  o  met  a-bol'ic  (-mSt'ri-bol'Yk),  a.  Zool.  Having  a 
complete  metamorphosis  ;  —  said  of  certain  insects.  See 
metamorphosis. 

hol  o  me-tab'o-lism  (-me-tjfb'o-lYz’m),  n.  Zool.  In  insects, 
complete  metamorphosis. 

hol'o-morph  (h51'6-in6rf),  n.  [ holo -  -f-  -morph.]  Math. 


An  expression  that  exhibits  or  simulates  (within  a  certain 
region  of  value)  the  properties  of  a  corresponding  integral 
expression. 

hol'o  mor'phic  (hSl'o-mfir'fYk),  a.  [holo-  -f-  -morphic.] 

1.  Math.  Designating  a  function  that  is  one-valued  and 
continuous  and  differentiable  at  every  point  (within  its 
region  of  holomorphy);  —  called  also  integral  function. 

2.  Cryst.  Symmetrical  in  form  as  regards  the  two  ends. 

Hemihedrism  ...  is  of  various  kinds,  and  these  hare  been 

systematized  as  follows  :  —  holowor/jhic,  in  which  the  occurring 
planes  pertain  equally  to  the  upper  and  lower  (or  opposite) 
ranges  of  sectants.  as  in  ordinary  hemihedrons  ;  and  hemimor- 
phic,  in  which  each  set  of  planes  pertains  to  either  the  upper  or 
the  lower  runge,  but  not  to  Doth.  Encyc.  Brit. 

hol'o-mor'phism  (-fTz’m),  hol'o-mor'phy  (hbl'ft-mfir'fT), 
n.  State  or  character  of  being  holomorpliic. 
Hol'o-my-a'ri  a  (-ml-a'rT-d),  Hol'o-my-a'ri-1  (-rt-i),n.  pi. 
[NL. ;  holo--\-  Gr.  )xOv,muscle.]  Zool.  A  primary  division  of 
nematode  w  orms  in  which  the  muscles  do  not  appear  as  sep. 
arate  cells  when  seen  in  a  transverse  section.  —  hoLo-my. 
a'ri-an  (-an),  a. 
hol'o-phane  (hol'S- 
fan),  a.  [ holo -  -|- 
Gr.  (fraii'eaOcu  to 
appear.]  Designat¬ 
ing,  or  pert,  to,  a 
system  of  illumina¬ 
tion  in  which  lamp 
globes  of  clear  glass 
are  ribbed, prismat- 
ically  on  the  out¬ 
side  and  simply  on 
the  inside,  accord¬ 
ing  to  a  special  de¬ 
sign  so  as  to  refract, 
reflect,  and  diffuse 
the  light  rays 

downwards  and  Section  of  Holophane 
outwards  in  a  de-  DirectionB  of  some  of 
sired  (calculated)  manner.  —  n.  A  holophane  globe. 
hoLo-pho'tal  (hSl'o-fo'tal),  a.  [ holo -  -j-  Gr.  </)wr6?, 

light.]  Optics.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  holophote  ;  ren¬ 
dering  available  the  whole  of  the  light  from  a  source, 
hol'o-phote  (hbl'o-fot),  n.  An  apparatus  used  in  light¬ 
houses,  etc.,  in  which,  by  means  of  lenses  or  reflectors,  or 
both,  practically  all  of  the  light  from  the  lamp  is  collected 
and  thrown  in  the  desired  direction. 

hol  o-pho  tom'e  ter  (-fo-t5m'e-ter),  n.  [holo-  -f-  photome¬ 
ter.]  Physics.  An  integrating  photometer  provided  with 
mirrors  for  the  ready  comparison  of  the  relative  intensities 
of  the  light  emanating  at  different  angles  from,  and  of  the 
total  light  emitted  by,  any  given  source, 
ho-loph'ra  sis  (ho-l<5f'rd-sTs),  n.  [NL.  ;  holo-  +  Gr.  $pa- 
c us  expression,  phrase.]  Expression  of  a  phrase  or  sen¬ 
tence  by  a  single  word. 

hol  o-phras'tic  (liBl'o-frXs'tTk),  a.  [holo-  -f-  Gr.  i>pa<rn- 
Kog  suited  for  expressing,  tt>pa£eiv  to  speak :  cf.  F.  holo- 
phrastique.]  Expressing  a  phrase  or  sentence  in  a  single 
word.  See  agglutinative  languages  b. 
hol  o-phyt'ic  (-fTt'Tk),  a.  [holo-  -f-  Gr.  4>vtov  a  plant.] 
Wholly  or  distinctively  vegetable  in  nutrition  ;  obtaining 
food  after  the  manner  of  a  green  plant; — opposed  to holozoic. 
hol'o-plank-ton'ic  (-pl5qk-t5n'Tk),  a.  [holo-  -^plankton¬ 
ic.]  Biol.  Living  at  or  near  the  surface  of  the  water  in 
all  stages  of  growth  ;  entirely  planktonic. 
Hol'op-tych'i-us  (hbl'bp-tik'i-Tis),  n.  [NL. ;  holo-  +  Gr. 
nTv\ri  or  7 ttv£  a  fold.]  Pal  eon.  A  genus  of  Devonian 

crossopterygian  fishes.  The  body  was  covered  with  im¬ 
bricating  cycloid  enameled  scales  ;  the  vertebrae  were  not 
ossified;  and  the  teeth  were  of  complicated  structure. 
Some  species  attained  a  large  size.  It  is  the  best-knowm 
genus  of  a  family,  Hol'OP-ty-Chi'i-daBf-tl-kl  'T-de).  —  hol'- 
op-tych'i-an  (-tlk'T-dn),  a. 

hol'o- se-ri'ceous  ( h51''6-se-ri8h'&s),  a.  [holo-  -f-  sericeous.] 
Bot.  &  Zool.  Covered  with  silky  hair  ;  entirely  sericeous, 
hol'o-sid'er-ite  (-sld'er-It),  n.  [holo-  -f-  si  derite.]  Min. 
Meteoric  iron ;  a  meteorite  consisting  of  metallic  iron 
without  stony  matter.  See  meteorite. 

Hol'O-SO'ma-ta  (-so'md-td  ;  -som'd-ta),  n.pl.  [holo- -{-Gr. 
<rcl>ju,a,  awpLaTog,  body.]  Zobl.  a  A  group  of  ascidians  con¬ 
sisting  of  the  simple  ascidians  and  those  compound  ascid¬ 
ians  having  zooids  whose  body  is  not  divided  into  regions, 
as  into  thorax  and  abdomen,  b  A  group  including  the 
above-named  compound  ascidians  only.  —  hol  o  som'a- 
tOUS  (-som'd-tils ;  -so'md-tws),  a. 

Ho  los'te  i  (ho-15s'te-i),  n.  pi.  [NL.  ;  holo-  -f-  Gr.  oareov 
a  bone.]  Zool.  An  order  of  ganoid  fishes  composed  of 
those  with  a  well-developed  bony  skeleton  and  approaching 
teleosts  in  structure.  The  gar  pikes  (Lepisosteidse)  ana 
the  bowfin  (Ami  a)  are  the  only  living  representatives;  but 
in  the  Mesozoic  age  they  were  numerous,  esp.  in  the  Ju¬ 
rassic,  where  they  were  the  dominant  type  of  fish.  Pycno- 
dus,  Gyrodus.  Lepidotus.  and  Semionotus  are  extinct  gen¬ 
era.  —  ho  los'te  an  (  an),  a.  &  n.  —  ho-los'te  ous  (-ms),  a. 
Ho-lOS'te-um  (-Mm),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  oXoamov  a  kind  of 
plant ;  oAo?  whole  -f-  oareou  a  bone.]  Bot.  A  small  Euro¬ 
pean  genus  of  silenaceous  plants  closely  related  to  Ceras- 
iium,  but  having  the  flowers  in  umbel-like  cymes.  H. 


hol'low-er,  n.  One  that  hollows, 
hoi 'low-eyed7,  a.  Having  sunk¬ 
en  eyes. 

hol'low-ly,  adv.  of  hollow. 
hol'low-ness,  n.  See  -ness. 
hoi 'low- root7,  n.  a  =  hole- 
wort.  b  The  moschatel. 
hol'low- wort7  (-wtirt7).  Var.  of 

HOLE  WORT. 

hol'low-y,  a.  Hollow.  Obs. 
hol'lu8-chick  ie  (hOl'tfs-chYk7- 
Y),  sing.  Jr  pi.  [Prob.  fr.  Russ. 
golyshka  bare  of  possessions,  off¬ 
spring,  etc.,  fr.  r/oh/Y  naked.]  A 
young  male  fur  seal  ;  —  also 
called  bachelor  (which  see), 
hol'ly.  WHOLLY.  [pf  HOLY.  I 
hol'ly.  Obs.  or  dial.  Eng.  var.  | 
holly  bay.  a  The  loblolly  bay. 
b  The  laurel  magnolia, 
holly  cherry.  =  holly  laurel. 
holly  family.  Bot.  The  family 
Aquifoliacea?. 

hollyhock  disease.  A  disease  of 
the  hollyhock  caused  by  the 
parasitic  fungus  Colletotncfiuiu 
althrr.se  ;  also,  the  fungus  itself, 
hollyhock  rose.  The  resurrection 
lant  Selayinella  lepidophylla. 
ollyhock  rust.  A  disease  of 


the  leaves  of  the  hollyhock, 
caused  by  Puccinia  malracea- 
rum  ;  also,  the  fungus  itself, 
hollyhock  tree.  The  Australian 
tree  Hibiscus  splendcns. 
ho l'l y-leaved7  bar'ber-ry.  A 
barberry  of  the  western  United 
States  ( Berberis  aquifolium). 
holly-leaved  cherry,  hollyleaf 
cherry.  The  holly  laurel, 
holly  oak.  a  The  holm  oak.  Eng. 
b  =  BLACK  JACK  a.  U.  S. 
holly  rose,  a  A  West  Indian 
shrub,  with  6howy  yellow 
flowers  (7\ irnera  uhnifolia).  b 
The  rockrose  ( Cist  us).  Obs. 
holm'ber-ry  (hom'b6r-Y; 
om7-),  71.  Tne  berry  of  the 
butcher’s  broom.  Dial.  Eng. 
holm  cock,  holm  thrush  (hom). 
The  missel  thrush.  Local ,  Eng. 
holm'en(hom't!n),  a.  [From 
holm  holly.]  Made  of  holly.  Obs. 
holmes  (homz),  n.  [Corrupt,  of 
Ulmes  (Ulm).  Oxf.  E.  D.  1  A 
German  fustian,  made  at  trim. 
Obs. 

Holmes.  S  h  e  r'l  o  c  k  (shQr'lflk 
homz').  A  detective  with  re¬ 
markable  powers  of  deduction, 


who  is  the  chief  character  in 
numerous  stories  by  Sir  A. 
Conan  Doyle.  [comet. I 

Holmes’s  comet  Oiom'zYz).  See| 
holm'gang'  (h  o  m'g  a  n  g7),  n. 
(Icel.  nolmganga.  See  holm  an 
islet,  gang  a  going.]  A  duel  to 
the  death.  Rare. 
holm  tree  ( hom).  a  The  holm 
oak.  b  The  holly.  Dial.  Eng. 
hoi  o-bap'tist  (KSPfi-bap'tTst), 
n.  [ holo -  -f  Baptist.]  Eccl.  An 
immersionist. 

hol'o-ben'thic  (-bCn'thtk),  a. 
{holo-  +  Gr.  /3e'r0o<>  depth  of  the 
sea.]  Zool.  Inhabiting  the  deep 
sea  during  all  stages  of  life. 
hol7o-caus'tal  (-kSs'tai),  a. 
Holocaustic. 

Hoi  o-ceph'a-la  (-scf'a-ld),  w. 
pi.  [NL,.]  =  Holocephali. 
hoL  o-chla-myd'ic  (-k  1  d-m  T  d'- 
Ik  >. hoi  o-chlam'y-date  (-kl&m'- 
Y-dat),  a.  [holo-  -f  Gr.  xAaM-^ 
mantle.]  Zool.  Having  the  mar- 
gid  of  the  mantle  unnotched  ; 
of  or  pertaining  to  a  group.  Hoi  - 
o-chlam'y-da  (-da),  of  gastro¬ 
pods  thus  characterized. 


Hol  o-cho  a-noi'da  (  ko7d-noi'- 
dd),Hol  o-cho  a-ni'tes  (-nl'tez), 
n.  pi.  [NL.  See  iiolo-  ;  choa- 
noid.1  Paleon.  A  group  of  ex¬ 
tinct  Nautiloidea  in  which  the 
funnels  about  the  siphuncle  ex¬ 
tend  from  one  septum  to  the 
next  or  still  farther.  —  hoi  o- 
cho'a-noid  (-ko'd-noid).  hoi  o- 
cho  a-noi'dal  (-noi'ddl),  a.  — 
hoi  o-cho  a-nit'ic  (-n  Y  t'Yk),  a. 
hol'o-chrone  (h  5  l'o-k  r  o  n),  n. 
[holo-  +  Gr.  xpovos  time.]  Math. 
A  curve  suen  that  if  a  heavy 
particle  descend  it  the  time  of 
descent  of  any  arc  is  a  given 
function  of  that  arc. 
holo-dac-tyl'ic  (-dfik-tYl'Yk), 
a.  [Gr.  oAoSaKTvAos  ;  oAos 
whole  +  SaK-rvAov  dactyl.]  Gr. 
Sr  Lat.  Pros.  All  dactyls* (except 
the  last  foot)  ;  —  saia  of  a  hex¬ 
ameter. 

hol7o-gas'tru-la  (-g&8'tr<3f>-ld), 
n.  [NL.  ;  holo-  4-  gastrida.) 
The  gastrula  of  a  holohlastic 
egg.— hoi  o-gas'tru-lar  (-ldr),a. 
ho-log'na-thons  (h  0-1 5  g'n  a- 
th?7s),  a.  [holo-  4-  -gnathous.) 


Zool.  Having  the  jaw  a  single 
piece  ;  —  said  of  ’ certain  terres¬ 
trial  pulmonate  gastropods, 
forming  in  some  classifications 
a  group,  Ho-log'na-tha  (-thd). 
hoi  o-he'dric  (h8170-he'drYk  ; 
-hCd'rYk),  a.  (See  holohe¬ 
dral.]  Math.  Simply  isomor¬ 
phic.  Cf.  MEROHEDRIO. 
hol-o-hy'a-line,  a.  [ holo -  4-  hya¬ 
line.)  Petrog.  Wholly  glassy, 
hol  o  met'a-bo'li-an  (-m  8  t7d- 
bo'lY-dn),  -me-tab'o-lousi  -mS- 
tah'O-hls),  a.  Holoinetabolic. — 
hoi  o-me-tab'o-ly  (-m  £-t  a  b'8- 
ll),  n. 

ho  lom'e-ter  (ho-18m'?-ter),  n. 
[holo-  -f  -meter :  cf.  F.  holomi- 
tre. ]  A  pantometer.  [l?n).  Bib.  I 
Ho'lon  (ho'15n),orHi'len(  hi'- 1 
hoi  o-plex'i-a  (hBFO-piak'sY-d), 
n.  [NL.  ;  holo-  4-  Gr.  7rArj£is  a 
stroke.]  General  paralysis. 
hol-op'tic(h81-8p'tYk),  a.  [holo- 
4-  optic.)  Zool.  Having  the  two 
compound  eyes  in  contact ;  —  of 
certain  flies.  Opp.  to  dichoptic. 
hol'o-rhi'nal,  a.  [holo-  4- 
-rhivnl.)  Zool.  In  birds,  having 


the  anterior  border  of  the  nasal 
bones  (bounding  the  nostrils  be¬ 
hind)  not  deeply  cleft;  —  op- 
osed  to  schizorhmal. 
ol'o-sap'ro-phyte,  n.  [holo-  4- 
saprophyte .]  Bot.  A  plant  liv¬ 
ing  only  on  dead  organic  matter, 
ho-los 'chi-sis  (hfi-lBs'kY-sYs),  n. 
[NL.  ;  holo-  4-  Gr.  <rxtOT9  a 
cleaving.]  Biol.  Amitosis.  Obs. 
Hol7o-si-pho'na  (h0176-sl-f5'- 
na),  n.  pi.  [NL.  ;  holo-  4-  Gr. 
<ri(\)wv  tube,  pipe.]  Zool.  The 
Dibranchiata.  Rare. 
holo-si'phon-ate  (-sl'f<5n-at),  a. 
[holo-  -f  siphonate.)  Zool.  Hav* 
ing  a  completely  tubular  siphon; 
—  said  of  the  Dibranchiata. 
hoLo-spon-da'ic.  a.  [ holo -  4- 
spondaic.)  Gr.  Sr  Lat.  Pros. 
Made  up  wholly  of  spondees, 
hoi  o-ster'ic  (hOl'O-stgr'Yk),  a. 
[holo-  4-  Gr.  trrepeos  solid.] 
Wholly  solid;  —  said  of  a  barom¬ 
eter  constructed  without  th# 
use  of  liquids,  as  the  aneroid. 
Hol7o-Bto'ma-ta  (-st5'md-taj 
-st5m'd-td),  n.  pi.  [NL.  ;  holo- 
1  4-  Gr.  (TTopa,  -aro<s,  month.] 


ale,  senate,  care,  &m,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofa;  eve,  £vent,  find,  recent,  maker;  ice,  ill;  old,  6bey,  orb,  5dd,  s&ft,  connect ;  use,  unite,  Grn,  up,  circus,  menii; 

D  Foreign  Word.  f  Obsolete  Variant  of.  4-  combined  with.  =  equals. 
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umbellatum ,  the  jagged  duckweed,  is  naturalized  in  the  | 
eastern  United  States. 

hol  o-stom'a  tous  (h5F$-st5m'd-tds;  -sto'md- 
tws),  a.  Zool.  a  Having  the  margin  of  the 
aperture  entire,  as  mauy  univalve  shells,  b 
Holostomous. 

Ho  lOS'tO  mi  (ho-15s't$-mi),  n.  pi.  [NL.  ;  ho- 
lo-  -j-  Gr.  mo  pa  mouth.]  Zool.  A  group  of 
eels  with  well-developed  premaxillaries,  and 
the  shoulder  girdle  separate  from  the  skull, 
ho-los'to-mous  (-mws),  a.  Zool.  a  Holostom- 
atous.  b  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Holostomi. 
hol  o-thu'rl  an  (hSFo-thu'rT-dn),  a.  [From  L.  holothuria , 
pi.,  a  sort  of  water  polyp,  Gr.  oAo^ovpioi'.]  Zool.  Belonging 
to  the  Holothuroidea.  —  n.  One  of  the  Holothuroidea  •,  a  sea 
cucumber. 

Hol'o  thu- 
r  oi'de  a 

(-th  u-roi'- 
de-d),  n.pl. 

[NL.  See 

HOLOTHURI- 
AN  ;  -01  D.] 
class  of  echinoderms 
having  a  more  or  less 
elongate  form,  and  One  of  the  Holothuroidea  {Thyone  bri 
flexible,  but  usually  areus).  (i) 

tough,  muscular  body  walls,  the  skeleton  being  reduced  to 
scattered  ossicles  or  spicules.  Bilateral  symmetry  and  a 
dorsal  and  ventral  surface  are  often  well  marked.  *  In  the 
chief  order,  termed  Pedata,  Actinopoda.  or  Dipneumona, 
radial  ambulacral  vessels,  tube  feet  used  in  creeping,  re¬ 
spiratory  trees,  and  Cuvierian  organs  (see  these  terms),  are 
uniformly  or  frequently  present ;  in  the  order  Apoda  (also 
called  Paractinopoda  or  Apneumona)  they  are  absent,  and 
the  body  is  slender  and  wormlike.  Some  holothurians  be¬ 
come  two  feet  long,  and  certain  of  them,  called  heche-de- 
mer  or  trepang ,  are  highly  esteemed  as  food  by  Chinese. 
Ho-lot'ri-cha  (ho-15t'rT-kd),  n.  pi. 

[NL.  ;  holo -  -}-  Gr.  rpiyo?,  a  hair.] 

Zool.  A  group  of  free-swimming  ciliated 
Infusoria,  having  cilia  covering  the 
body  more  or  less  completely  and  uni¬ 
formly.  —  ho  lot'ri-chal  (-rT-kal),  ho- 
lot'ri-chous  (-kds),  a. 
hol'o- type(h51'6-tlp),  n.  [holo-  -f-  -type.] 

Biol.  The  individual  specimen  from 

which  a  species  has  been  described,  when  ..  , ' 

t),a  ;n.j :  Une  of  the  Holotri- 

mui  ^jia  (pieuronema 


itist  abili  s). 
Mouth;  n  Nucleus 
or  Endoplast  ;  c 
Contractile  Vacu¬ 
ole  ;  p  Food  Vacu¬ 
ole. 


the  description  is  based  on  one 
vidual.  Ci.  cotype. 

holo-zo'lc  (-zo'Tk),  a.  [holo-  -f-  zoic.] 

Biol.  Wholly  or  distinctively  like  an 
animal  as  to  nutrition  ;  ingesting  proteid 
matter;  — opposed  to  holophytic. 

Hol'stein-Frie'sian  (hol'stin-fre'zhan), 
a.  Also  Holstein.  [From  Holstein,  duchy  in  Prussia,  and 
Friesland ,  province  in  the  Netherlands.]  Zool.  Designat¬ 
ing  a  breed  of  dairy  cattle,  orig.  from  North  Holland  and 
Friesland,  where  they  have  been  bred  from  a  remote  pe¬ 
riod.  They  are  the  largest  of  the  dairy  breeds,  excelling 
all  others  m  the  quantity  (though  not  in  the  quality)  of 
milk  yielded,  and  are  usually  black  and  white  in  irregular 
patches.  The  horns  are  small  and  usually  curved  inward 
and  upward.  —  n.  One  of  this  breed  of  cattle. 

hol'ster  (hol'ster),  ??.  [Cf.  D.  holster .]  1.  A  leather 

case  for  a  pistol,  usually  conforming  to  its  shape  and  hav¬ 
ing  an  opening  at  the  butt  to  facilitate  quick  withdrawal, 
carried  at  the  belt  or,  by  a  horseman,  often  at  the  front 
of  the  saddle. 

2  pi.  Iron  &  Steel  Manuf.  Housings  or  standards  for  a 

set  of  rolls. 

bolt  (holt),  n.  [AS.  holt ;  akin  to  LG.  holt ,  D.  houi,  G. 
holz ,  Icel.  holt;  cf.  Gael.  &  Ir.  coill  wood,  Gr.  *Ad5o? 
branch,  shoot.]  1.  A  wood  ;  copse;  also,  a  w’ooded  hill. 
Poetic  or  Dial.  “  Every  holt  and  heath.”  Chaucer. 

2  A  plantation  ;  an  osier  bed.  Local ,  Eng. 

Holtz  machine  (holts).  [After  Wilhelm  Holtz  (b.  1836), 
German  physicist.l  Elec.  A  kind  of  machine  for  produc¬ 
ing  electricity  of  nigh  potential  by  continuous  electro¬ 
static  induction.  It  consists  of  two  upright  circular 
plates  of  thin  glass  whose  faces  are  separated  by  a  small 
air  space.  One,  which  is  slightly  the  larger  of  the  two,  is 
fixed,  and  has  two  large  apertures  or  windows  to  the  edges 
of  wnich  are  glued  strips  of  paper  to  act  as  armatures. 
The  smaller  plate  is  plain  ana  so  arranged  that  it  can  be 
rotated  ;  metallic  combs  collect  from  its  surface  the  elec¬ 
tricity  formed  by  induction  from  the  armatures.  Before 
starting  one  of  the  armatures  must  be  charged. 

ho'lus-bo'lus  (ho'lils-bo'lds),  adv.  [Prob.  a  reduplication 
of  bolus  or  of  whole  with  Latin  endings.]  All  at  once  ;  al¬ 
together.  —  ?i.  The  whole. 

holy  (ho'lT),  a. ;  ho'li-er  (-IT-er)  ;  ho'li-est.  [ME.  hold, 
hall ,  AS.  halig.  fr.  hal  whole,  well ;  akin  to  OS.  helag ,  D. 
&  G.  heilig ,  OHG.  heilac ,  Dan.  hellig ,  Sw.  helig ,  Icel. 
heilagr.  See  whole  ;  cf.  halibut,  halidom,  hallow, 
hollyhock.]  1.  Set  apart  to  the  service  or  worship  of 
deity;  hallowed;  sacred;  as,  holy  vessels;  a  holy  priest¬ 
hood  ;  —  opposed  to  profane. 

2.  As  applied  to  deity  :  Having  the  character  which  evokes 
reverence  and  adoration  ;  embodying  spiritual  perfection  ; 
free  from  possible  defilement. 

Holy ,  holy ,  holy.  Lord  God  Almighty.  Rev.  iv.  8 

3.  Spiritually  whole  or  sound  ;  of  unimpaired  innocence 
and  virtue ;  free  from  sinful  affections ;  pure  in  heart ; 
godly ;  pious ;  acceptable  to  God. 

Syn.  —  See  sacred. 


Holy  Alliance,  Hist.,  an  alliance  ostensibly  for  conserving 
religion,  justice,  and  peace  in  Europe,  but  really  for  re¬ 
pressing  popular  tendencies  tow  ard  constitutional  govern¬ 
ment,  entered  into  by  Alexander  I.  of  Russia,  Francis  I. 
of  Austria,  and  Frederic  William  III.  of  Prussia,  at  Paris, 
on  the  26th  of  September,  1815,  and  subsequently  joined  by 
all  the  sovereigns  of  Europe  except  the  Pope  and  the  King 
of  England.  The  alliance  ended  after  the  revolution  of 
1830  in  France.  —  h.  and  apostolical  crown,  a  crown  formerly 
worn  by  the  kings  of  Hungary,  now  kept  in  the  chapel 
of  the  royal  castle  in  Budapest.  —  h.  bark,  cascara  sagrada. 

—  h.  basil,  a  kind  of  basil  ( Ocimum  sanctum)  found  in  the 
tropics  of  the  Old  Worldtand  extensively  naturalized  in 
the  West  Indies.  In  India  it  is  held  sacred  to  Vishnu.  — 
h.  bread.  Eccl.  a  The  bread  consecrated  for  use  in  the 
Lord’s  Supper,  b  Bread  (leavened)  blessed  after  the  Eu-  | 
charist  and  distributed  in  small  pieces  to  those  who  had 
not  communicated,  corresponding  to  the  euloqia  of  the 
Eastern  Church  and  the  French  pain  benit.  The  custom 
has  not  been  followed  in  the  Church  of  England  since  the 
Reformation.  —  H.  Brotherhood,  Sp.  Hist.,  tne  Santa  Her- 
mandad.  See  hermandad.  —  H.  City,  any  of  various  cities 
so  called  as  being  the  center  of  religious  worship  and  tra¬ 
ditions.  Jerusalem  (cf.  Zion)  is  so  called  by  Jews  and 
Christians  generally;  Rome,  by  Roman  Catholics  ;  Moscow 
and  Kiev,  by  members  of  the  Orthodox  (Russian)  Church  ; 
Mecca  and  Medina,  by  Moslems;  Allahabad  and  Benares, 
by  Hindus  ;  Lassa,  by  Lamaists,  etc.  —  H.  Communion,  the 
Eucharist.  —  H. -cross  Day,  the  fourteenth  of  September, 
observed  as  a  church  festival,  in  memory  of  the  return  of 
the  true  cross  to  Jerusalem,  a.  d.  628.  after  its  recovery  by 
Heraclius  from  the  Persians,  but  prob.  originally  celebrat¬ 
ing  the  consecration  of  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulcher 
in  Jerusalem,  a.  d.  335.  — h.  dollar,  a  coin  current  in  Aus¬ 
tralia  from  1813  to  1829,  made  from  the  Spanish  dollar  by 
striking  a  circular  piece  out  of  its  center;  —  called  also 
colonial ,  ring ,  or  pierced,  dollar.  It  was  intended  to  pass 
for  five  shillings,  out  depreciated  from  that  value  to  3s.  3d. 
The  piece  struck  out  (called  dump)  was  issued  as  a  coin  at 
fifteen  pence  and  depreciated  to  thirteen,  —h.  doors.  East. 
Ch .,  the  doors  in  the  screen  separating  the  sanctuary  from 
the  main  part  of  the  church.  —  H.  Family,  Art,  a  picture  in 
which  the  infant  Christ  and  the  Virgin  are  represented, 
attended  by  sacred  personages,  as  St.  Joseph,  the  infant 
St.  John  Baptist,  St.  Elisabeth,  and  St.  Anna,  or  by  angels 
or  fathers  of  the  church.  —  H.  Father,  a  title  of  the  Pope.— 
h.  fire,  erysipelas.  Archaic.  —  H.  Ghost  a  Theol.  The  third 
person  of  the  Trinity  ;  the  Comforter  ;  the  Paraclete, 
b  [7.  c.]  The  angelica.  Ohs.  —  H.  Ghost  flower,  the  flower 
of  the  dove  plant.  —  H.  Ghost  pear,  the  avocado.  —  H.  Ghost 
plant,  the  dove  plant.  —  H.  Ghost’s  penny,  God’s  penny.— 
H.  Ghost  wine.  See  Rhine  wine.  —  H.  Governing  Synod.  See 
Holy  Synod  b.  —  H.  Grail.  See  grail  a  chalice.  —  h.  grass, 
any  of  several  sweet-scented 
grasses  of  the  genus  Savastana, 
esp.  S.  odor  at  a  of  Europe  and 
North  America.  In  northern 
Europe  the  holy  grass  is  strew’n 
before  the  doors  of  churches  on 
saints’  days,  whence  the  name. 

—  h.  hay.  a  Lucem.  b  Sainfoin. 

—  h.  hemp,  a  kind  of  hemp  nettle 
(Oaleopsis  ladanum).  Ohs.  —  h. 
herb,  the  common  vervain.  Ohs. 

—  H.  House,  A’.  C.  6’A,the  house 
preserved  at  Loreto,  in  Italy, 
said  to  have  been  the  home  of  the 
Virgin  Mary  in  Nazareth  and  to 
have  been  removed  by  angels  in 
the  13th  century.  —  H.  Innocents’ 

Day,  Eccl..  a  day  or  festival  (De¬ 
cember  28)  observed  by  Mass  or 
service  in  commemoration  of  the 
children  slain  by  Herod  in  Beth¬ 
lehem,  as  related  in  Matthew’  ii. ; 

Childermas  Day.  —  H.  Island,  a 
name  formerlygivento various  is¬ 
lands  ;  as :  a  Ireland,  b  Guernsey. 

C  Riigen.  See  also  Gaz.  —  H.  Joe, 

Naut .,  a  clergyman  ;  a  sky  pilot. 

Slang.  —  h.  lamb,  a  East.  Ch.  The 
projection,  usually  square,  in  the 
center  of  the  eucharistic  loaf, 
which  is  stamped  with  a  rectan¬ 
gular  cross  whose  angles  inclose  Greek  letters  standing  for 
the  sentence  “  Jesus  Christ  hath  the  victory.”  It  is  sev¬ 
ered  from  the  loaf  and  consecrated  for  the  Eucharist,  b 
[cap. J  Her.  =  Agnus  Dei,  1.  —  h.  lance  or  spear,  a  The  lance 
or  spear  with  which  the  Savior’s  side  was  pierced  {John 
xix.  34),  said  to  be  preserved  in  St.  Peter’s  at  Rome.  It  is 
said  to  have  been  (1)  found  at  Jerusalem  by  St.  Helena, 
taken  from  there  to  Constantinople,  and  sent  to  the  Pope 
in  1492;  (2)  found  by  the  Crusaders  at  Antioch  in  1098.  b 
East.  Ch.  The  lancelike  knife  with  which  the  eucharistic 
bread  is  pierced  by  the  priest.  —  H.  Land,  Palestine  ;  —  a 
name  first  given  to  it  in  Zech.  ii.  12.  —  H.  League.  See 
league.  Table.—  h.  loaf.  Eccl.  a  The  holy  bread,  b  East. 
Ch.  The  holy  lamb.  —  H.  Maid  of  Kent,  Elizabeth  Bar- 
ton,  who  was  popularly  believed  to  be  an  instrument  of 
divine  revelation.  She  was  beheaded  at  Tyburn,  in  1534, 
for  high  treason  in  having  predicted  that  direful  calam¬ 
ities  w’ould  befall  the  English  nation  and  that  Henry 
VIII.  would  die  a  speedy  and  violent  death  if  he  should 
divorce  Queen  Catherine  and  marry  Anne  Boleyn.  — H. 
Mother  of  the  Russians,  Moscow ;  —  a  name  given  to  the 
former  capital  by  the  Russian  people.  —  H.  Office.  R.  C.  Ch. 
See  inquisition,  n.,  3.  — h.  oil.  =  chrism,  1.  —  H.  One. 
a  God  Jehovah;  the  Supreme  Being ;  —  so  called  byway 
of  emphasis.  Is.  xliii.  14.  b  Christ.  Mark  i.  24.  —  h. 
order.  Eccl.  a  Any  of  the  different  ranks  or  grades,  or 
of  the  major,  greater,  or  sacred  ranks  or  grades,  of  the 
Christian  ministry  ; —  usually  in  thep/.  See  order,  7i.,  3  a 
b  =  order,  n.,  3  b ;  —  usually  in  the  pi.  c  ==  order,  n.,  3C  ; 

—  usually  in  the  pi.  —  H.  Orthodox  Catholic  Apostolic  Eastern 
Church.  See  Eastern  Church.  —  h.  place,  a  place  set  apart 
for  religious  rites ;  a  sanctuary  or  shrine  ;  also,  a  place 
made  sacred  by  association;  specif.:  a  Bib.  The  larger 


Holy  Grass  ( Savastana 
odorata). 


Zool.  An  artificial  division  of 
gastropods,  consisting  of  the 
holostoniatous  forms.  —  ho-los'- 
to  mate  ( hu-lhs'tC-mStt),  a. 
hol'o-stome  (h  5  1'8-s  1 6  m).  n. 
Zool.  One  of  the  Holostomi  or 
Holostomata. 

Ho-los'tra-ca  (hfi-lbs'tra-kd),  tj. 
pi.  [NL. ;  holo-  -f-  Gr.  oarp^KOv 
shell  of  a  testacean.]  Zool.  A 
division  of  phyllopod  Crustacea, 
including  those,  ns  Esther  in, 
entirely  covered  by  a  bivalve 
shell,  ho-los'tra-cdus  (-k?7s),  a. 
hoFo-sym  met'ric.  hoFo-sym- 
met'ri-cal,  a.  [holo-  -f  symmet¬ 
ric,  symmetrical.]  =  HOLOHE- 
n k a l.  —  hol  o-Bym'me-try.  n. 
hol'o-sys'tem  at'ic,  o.  [nolo-- f 
jysfemaOe.l  Cryst.  Ilolohedral. 
hol  o  sy 8-tol' ic,  a.  [holo-  +  sys¬ 


tolic.]  Physiol.  Pert,  to  the  en¬ 
tire  systole.  [=  booted,  2. 1 
hoFo-the'cal,"  [ holo-A-thi  \ 
Holo-thu'ri-a  (hOFo-thQ'rT-d). 
n.  [NL.,  fr.  L.  holothuria.) 
Zool.  a  A  Linniean  genus  in¬ 
cluding  a  variety  of  unrelated 
animals  ;  in  modern  usage,  a 
genus  of  typical  holothurians  of 
the  order*  Pedata.  b  pi.  The 
Holothuroidea. 

Hol  o-thu  rid'e-a  (-thft-rTd'P-d), 
Hol  o-thu  ri  oi'de-a  (-tluVrT-oi'- 
dC-d ), -thu-roi'da.  n.pl.  [NL.] 
=  Holothi  koidea.  —  hol  o- 
thu'ri-oid  (-thQ'rT-oid),  n.  6t  a. 
hol  o-to'ni-a  (h51  o-to'nT-d), 
ho-lot'o-ny  (h  o-l  0  t'G-n  !),  «. 
[NL.  holotonia ;  holo-  4-  Gr. 
Tovo?  a  strain.]  Med.  General 
tonic  spasm  or  tetanus.  —  hoFo- 


ton'ic  (hOFC-tBn'Tk),  a. 

holour.  n.  (OF.  holier.]  A 
whoremonger;  debauchee.  Obs. 
holow.  4  hollow. 
holp  (help).  Archaic  pret.  and 
obs.  p.  p.  of  HELP, 
holp'en  (hOl'p’n).  Archaic  p. 
p.  and  obs.  pret.  pi.  of  help. 
holpt.  Ohs.  pret.  &  p.  p.  of  help. 
horsom,  hol'some.  4  whole¬ 
some.  (anchor.  Obs.  I 

hoFsom,  a.  Naut.  Steady  at | 
hol'stered  (hol'stSrd),  a.  Bear¬ 
ing  holsters. 

holster  pipe  That  part  of  a 
holster  which  holds  the  barrel 
of  the  pistol.  [hold.  I 

holt  (holt).  Obs.  or  dial.  var.  of  | 
holw.  holwe.  4  hollow. 
hol'wy.  4  hollowy. 
holy.  4  holly,  hoolt, 


WHOLLY.  [var  of  HOLEY.  I 

hol'y  (hdl'T).  Obs  or  dial.  Eng.  | 
ho'ly,  r.  t.  To  make  holy  ;  to 
consecrate  ;  to  canonize.  Obs. 
holydam,  -dome.  4  halidom. 
horyer.  4  holouh. 
holyhede.  n.  Holiness.  Obs. 
ho'ly-tide',  n.  A  time  devoted 
to  religion.  Rare. 
hom.  4  hem,  pron. ;  him. 
hom-.  See  homo-. 
hom.  Obs.  or  dial.  Eng.  var.  of 
HAM,  HOME.  [=  SOMA. I 

ho'ma,  Ti.  [Avestan  haoma.) \ 
hom'age.  v.  t.  Sr  i.  [Cf.  OF.  hom- 
magerT]  To  pay,  or  cause  to 
pay,  homage.  Rare. 
hom'age-a-ble  (h5m/’ltj-d-b’l), 
a.  [Cf.  OF.  hommay cable.)  Sub- 
iect  to  homage.  Obs. 

Ho  mal'o-buB  (hG-m&l'iS-bils),  n. 


chamber  of  the  Jewish  tabernacle  and  temple,  separated 
from  the  holy  of  holies  by  a  veil  {Ex.  xxvi.  33).  b  pi.  [cap.] 
Various  places,  as  those  of  the  birth,  death,  resurrection, 
and  ascension  of  Christ,  selected  by  tlie  Roman  Catholic 
or  Eastern  Church,  or  both,  as  places  of  pilgrimage.  —  Holy 
Roman  Empire.  See  Roman  Empire.  —  h.  rood,  the  cross  or 
crucifix,  particularly  one  placed,  in  churches,  over  the  en¬ 
trance  to  the  chancel.  —  H. -rood  Day.  a  The  third  day  of 
May,  the  festival  of  the  invention  (or  finding)  of  the  true 
cross  bv  the  Empress  Helena,  b  The  fourteenth  day  of 
September,  Holy-cross  Day.  —  h.  rope,  hemp  agrimony. 
Ohs.  H .  Saturday,  Eccl.,  the  Saturday  immediately  pre¬ 
ceding  the  festival  of  Easter  ;  the  vigil  of  Easter.  —  H.  See, 
the  papal  see.  —  h.  seed,  the  wormseed. —  H.  Sepulcher  or 
Sepulchre,  the  sepulcher  in  which  Jesus  was  buried.  Its 
location  is  not  positively  known,  though  claimed  to  be 
marked  by  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulcher  in  Jeru¬ 
salem.  Cf.  Calvary,  1.  — h.  spear,  East.  Ch.,  the  holy 
lance.  —  H.  Spirit,  or  the  Spirit,  Theol.,  the  Holy  Ghost. 
77  H.  Spirit  plant,  the  dove  plant.  —  H.  Staircase.  See  Scala 
Santa.  —  H.  Synod.  East.  Ch.  a  In  the  patriarchate 
of  Constantinople,  a  permanent  governing  body  com¬ 
posed  of  twelve  metropolitans,  which  acts  with  the  patri¬ 
arch  in  ecclesiastical  affairs,  b  In  the  Russian  Church, 
the  court  consisting  of  ecclesiastics,  all  appointed  by  the 
Czar,  w'hich,  since  1721,  has  had  the  superintendence  of 
religious  affairs ;  — called  also  Holy  Governing  Synod.  It 
is  regarded  as  a  department  of  the  state,  the  Minister  of 
Public  Worship,  a  layman,  being  ex-officio  a  member  and 
being  called  the  Procurator  of  the  Holy  Synod,  c  In  the 
Church  of  Greece,  the  permanent  governing  body,  consist¬ 
ing  of  five  members,  usually  archbishops  or  bishops.  They 
are  appointed  by  the  crown  and  elect  the  bishops,  but, 
while  theoretically  independent  in  spiritual  affairs,  are  in 
reality  a  state  instrument,  d  The  governing  body  of  the 
Roumanian  Church,  composed  of  the  bishops  of  the  eight 
dioceses.  —  h.  table,  Eccl.,  the  altar  or  communion  table.  — 
h.  thistle,  the  blessed  thistle.  —  H.  Thursday.  Eccl.  a  In  the 
churches  of  the  Anglican  Communion,  Ascension  Day. 
b  R.  C.  Ch.  The  Thursday  in  Holy  Week  ;  Maundy  Thurs¬ 
day.  —  h.  tree,  the  China  tree.  —  h.  war.  a  A  wrar  for  a  holy 
nurpose,  as  any  of  the  Crusades,  b  [cap. J  See  Sacred 
War.  — h.  water.  East.  £  R.  C.  Churches,  water  which  has 
been  blessed  by  the  priest  for  sacred  purposes.  —  h. -water 
sprinkler,  a  Reel.  An  aspergillum,  b  A  medieval  weapon 
consisting  of  a  staff  surmounted  by  a  metal  ball  set  with 
spikes.  Cf.  morning  star,  c  Hunting.  A  fox’s  tail.  —  h.- 
water  strinkle.  a  An  aspergillum.  Ohs.  b  =  mare’s-tail, 
2  a.  Ohs. —  H.  Week,  Eccl.,  the  week  before  Easter,  in  which 
the  passion  of  our  Savior  is  commemorated.  — h.  wood,  the 
lignum-vitaa  Guaiacum  sanctum h.  writ,  the  sacred  Scrip¬ 
tures.  ”  Word  of  holy  writ.”  Wordsworth. 
ho'ly  (ho'lT),  n.;  pi.  holies  (-ITz).  a  A  holy  thing  or 
place,  as  a  sanctuary,  b  A  saint  ;  a  hallow.  Obs.  c  pi. 
Religious  ceremonies  ;  devotions.  Obs. 
holy  of  holies,  a  Bib.  The  innermost  apartment  of  the  Jew¬ 
ish  tabernacle  and  temple,  where  the  ark  was  kept,  and 
where  no  person  entered,  except  the  high  priest  once  a  year, 
b  The  inmost  part  of  any  temple  ;  the  sanctuary  or  bema 
of  a  Christian  church,  esp.  in  the  Eastern  Church,  c  In 
a  Nestorian  church,  a  recess  at  the  east  end  containing  a 
cross,  d  Fig. :  An  especially  sacred  place  or  shrine. 
ho'ly-day7  (ho'lT-da'),  n.,  or  holy  day.  a  A  religious  fes¬ 
tival.  b  =  holiday.  Obsoles. 


ho'ly-stone7  (-stonQ,  n.  Naut.  A  soft  sandstone  used  to 
scrub  decks.  —  v.  t.  £  i.  To  scrub  with  a  holystone, 
hom'a  canth  (hCm'a-kSnth),  a.  [homo-  -J-  Gr.  aKauOa  a 
spine.]  Zool.  Having  the  dorsal  fin  spines  symmetrical, 
and  in  the  same  line  ;  —  said  of  certain  fishes, 
hom'age  (hbm'aj),  n.  [OF.  homage,  F.  hommage,  LL.  ho- 
minaticum,  homenaticum,  fr.  L.  homo  a  man,  LL.  also,  a 
client,  servant,  vassal ;  akin  to  E.  groom  in  brid egroom, 
and  prob.  to  L.  humus  earth,  Gr.  xa.po.L  on  the  ground. 
Cf.  bridegroom,  human,  humble.]  1.  Feudal  Law.  A 
solemn  public  ceremony  by  which  a  man  acknowledges 
that  he  is  the  man,  or  vassal,  of  a  lord  and  promises  the 
faith  and  support  implied  by  such  acknowledgment,  and 
by  which  he  becomes  entitled  to  protection  and  warranty 
at  the  hands  of  his  lord  ;  also,  the  relation  between  the 
lord  and  his  man.  Homage  is  generally  coupled  with  a 
tenancy  of  land  held  of  the  lord,  as  to  which  the  tenant  as¬ 
sumes  the  rights  and  duties  of  vassalage.  Homage  differs 
from  fealty.  Cf.  liege,  fealty,  1,  commendation,  4. 

2-  An  act  done  or  thing  rendered  as  an  acknowledgment 
of,  or  as  part  of  the  services  required  by,  vassalage. 

3-  Feudal  Law.  A  body  of  persons  compellable  to  do  hom¬ 
age  ;  specif.,  Eng.  Law ,  the  body  of  tenants  attending  the 
manorial  court,  or  those  acting  as  jury. 

4.  Respect  or  reverential  regard  ;  deference  ;  esp.,  respect 
paid  by  external  action  ;  obeisance. 

All  things  in  heaven  and  earth  do  her  [Law]  homage.  Hooker. 

I  sought  no  homage  from  the  race  that  write.  Pope. 
Syn.  —  Fealty,  reverence,  honor,  respect.  See  loyalty. 
hom'ag-er  (-a-jer),7i.  [Cf.  F.  hommager.]  One  who  does 
homage,  or  holds  lauds  by  homage  ;  a  vassal ;  specif.,  Eng. 
Law,  one  of  the  homage  of  a  manor, 
hom'a  loid  (h5m'd-loid)  )  a.  [Gr.  o/uaAo?  even  -j-  -oid.~\ 
hom  a-loi'dal  (-loi'ddl)  )  Math.  Flat;1 even. — homaloidal 
space.  See  Euclidean  space.  — h.  system,  a  system  of  lines 
on  a  plane  that  represents  some  other  surface,  or  of  sur¬ 
faces  that  meet,  each  three  in  a  point. 

Hom'a-rus  (h5m'd-r7i8),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  F.  homard  lobster, 
OF.  homar  ;  cf.  Icel.  humarr .]  Zool.  A  genus  of  macru- 
ran  decapod  Crustacea,  including  the  common  lobsters  of 
Europe  and  North  America.  It  is  sometimes  made  the 
type  of  a  family,  Ho-mar'l-daD  (ho-m£r'T-de),  including 
also  the  genus  Nephrops.  —  hom'a-rine  (h5m'd-rin  ;  -rln  ; 
183),  a.  — hom'a  roid  (-roid),  a. 

ho-mat'ro-pine  (ho-mat'ro-pTn ;  -pen  ;  184),  n.  Also 
-pin-  [homo-  -f  atropine .]  Chem.  A  crystalline  alka- 


[NL.  ;  Gr.  o^aAo?  even,  equable 
4-  Ao/3o?  pod.]  Bot.  A  genus  of 
American  fabaceous  herbs,  dif- 
fering  from  Astragalus,  in 
which  they  are  sometimes 
included,  by  the  flattened  pod. 
hom'a-lo-gdn'a-tous  (hfinFa-lft- 
g0n'«-t?2s),  a.  [Gr.  opa\6<;  even 
4-  yovv ,  youaro?,  knee.]  Zool. 
Having  an  ambiens  muscle;  — 
said  of  certain  birds.  Cf.  anom- 
ALOGONATOUS. 

hom'a-lo-graph'ic  (-gr&f'lk),  a. 
[Gr.  oy  aAos  even  4-  -graphic.) 
=  homolographic. 
HonFa-lo-no'tus  (-nd'ttfs),  n. 
[NL.  ;  Gr.  d/uaAo?  even  4-  i /£>- 
to?  back.]  Palenn.  A  genus  of 
Ordovician  and  Devonian  trilo- 


bites  haying  an  elongate,  taper¬ 
ing,  indistinctlv  trilobed  boay. 
Horn  a-lop'ter-a  (-15p'ti?r-d  ),*  n. 
pi.  [NL.;  Gr.  o/uaAo?  -f  ttt epov 
wing.]  Zobl.  The  Pupipara.  — 
homa-lop'ter-ons  ( -/7s),  a. 

Hom  a-lo  Bter'ni-i  (-Iu-stftr'nT- 
I),  n.  pi.  [NL.  ;  Gr.  d/xaAo? 
even,  level  4-  (TTepvov  sternum.] 
Zool.  The  Ratitse.  —  hom  a-lo- 
ster'nal  (-ntfl),  a. 

Ho-mam'  (hC-miim'),  n.  [Ar. 
sa'd  al  humam  lucky  star  of  the 
hero,  or  Ar.  al  hammam  the  in¬ 
former.]  See  star. 

Ho'mam  (hd'mttm).  Bib. 

II  ho  mard'  (o'mar').  n.  [F.  See 
homarus.]  Lobster, 
hom  a  tom'ic  (hbnFd-tbm'Tk), 
a.  \ homo-  4-  atomic .)  Chem. 


food,  f<)bt ;  out,  oil ;  chair  ;  go  ;  sing,  iqk  ;  then,  thin  ;  nature,  verdure  (250) ;  K  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144) ;  bON ;  yet ;  zh  =  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Guide. 
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loid,  CmHoiOpN,  prepared  from  atropine  and  from  other 
sources.  It  is  used  as  a  mydriatic  instead  of  atropine,  as 
it  is  less  poisonous  and  its  effects  disappear  more  quickly, 
home  (horn),  n.  [ME.  hom,  hoom ,  /mm,  AS.  ham  ;  akiu  to 
OS.  hem,  D.  &  G.  heim,  Sw.  hem ,  Dan.  hiem ,  Icel.  heimr 
abode,  world,  heima  home,  Goth,  haims  village,  Lith. 
kemas  ;  cf.  Skr.  kshema  abode,  place  of  rest,  security,  kshi 
to  dwell.]  1.  A  village  ;  an  estate.  Obs. 

2.  One’s  own  dwelling  place  ;  the  house  in  which  one  lives; 
esp.,  the  house  in  which  one  lives  with  his  family;  the 
habitual  abode  of  one’s  family  ;  also,  one’s  birthplace. 

The  disciples  went  away  again  to  their  own  home.  John  xx.  10. 

3.  One’s  native  land  ;  the  place  or  country  where  one 
dwells  or  where  one’s  ancestors  dwelt. 

4.  The  abiding  place  of  the  aff  ections,  esp.  domestic  affec¬ 
tions.  “  Without  hearts  there  is  no  home."  Byron. 

6.  The  locality  where  a  thing  is  usually  found,  or  was  first 
found,  or  where  it  is  naturally  abundant ;  habitat ;  seat ; 
as,  the  home  of  the  pine. 

Her  eyes  are  homes  of  silent  prayer.  Tennyson. 
6.  A  place  of  refuge  and  rest ;  an  asylum  ;  as,  a  home  for 
outcasts  ;  a  home  for  the  blind  ;  hence,  esp.,  the  grave. 

Man  goeth  to  his  long  home.  Eccl.  xii.  5. 

7-  In  various  games,  the  ultimate  point  aimed  at  in  a  prog¬ 
ress  ;  goal ;  as  :  a  Baseball.  The  plate  at  which  the  batter 
stands,  b  Lacrosse.  The  place  of  a  player  in  front  of  an 
opponent’s  goal ;  also,  the  player. 

Syn.— Tenement,  abode,  domicile.  See  habitation. 
at  home,  a  At  one’s  own  house,  or  dwelling ;  hence,  at 
one’s  ease ;  as,  to  feel  at  home,  b  In  one’s  own  town  or 
country  :  as,  peace  abroad  and  at  home,  c  Ready  to  re¬ 
ceive  callers,  d  Conversant  or  familiar  (with  a  subject), 
home,  a.  1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  one’6  dwelling  or  country; 
domestic  ;  not  foreign  or  colonial ;  as,  home  manufactures. 

2.  At  or  about  one’s  home;  belonging  to  or  constituting 
one’s  principal  seat  or  habitation  ;  as,  a  home  farm,  one 
where  the  owner  resides. 

3.  Pertaining  to,  or  constituting,  home  in  a  game  ;  also, 
enabling  one  to  reach  home  in  a  continuous  round  of  the 
bases  ;  as,  the  home  base ;  a  home  run. 

4.  That  strikes,  goes,  or  comes,  home ;  poignant ;  pointed; 
intimate  ;  effective ;  as,  a  home  thrust. 

home  base.  Baseball.  See  plate,  n.— h.  battalion.  See  depot, 
2  c.— h.  counties,  the  counties  nearest  to  London  :  Middlesex, 
Surrey,  Kent,  and  Essex,  and  sometimes  Hertford  and  Sus¬ 
sex.  Eng.  —  H.  Department,  the  British  department  of  ex¬ 
ecutive  administration  by  which  the  internal  affairs  of  the 
country  are  managed.  Its  head  is  called  the  Home  Secretary, 
or,  in  full,  the  Secretary  of  State  for  Home  Affairs.  —  H.  Office, 
the  office  of  the  Home  Department.— h.  plate.  Baseball.  See 
plate.  — h.  rails,  the  shares  of  domestic  (British)  railroads. 
London  Stock  Exch.  Cant.— h.  stretch,  Sport.,  that  part  of  a 
race  course  between  the  last  curve  and  the  winning  post, 
home,  adv.  1.  To  one’s  home  or  country ;  as  in  the 
phrases,  go  home ,  come  home ,  carry  home. 

2.  To  the  vital  center  or  seat;  to  the  heart  or  core;  in¬ 
timately;  effectively;  close;  to  the  inmost  feeling  or  sen¬ 
sibility. 

They  come  home  to  men’s  business  and  bosoms.  Bacon. 

3.  To  the  place  where  it  belongs  ;  to  the  end  of  a  course  ; 
to  the  full  length  ;  to  the  point  aimed  at ;  as,  to  drive  a 
nail  home ;  to  ram  a  cartridge  home. 

4.  Naut.  a  To  or  towards  the  ship  or  its  interior  ;  as,  the 
sides  fall  home  sharply  above  the  water  line;  the  anchor 
came  home  slowly,  b  To  or  towards  the  land  as  away 
from  the  sea ;  as,  the  wind  was  blowing  home.  Rare. 

homo,  v.  t.  tfc  v.  i.  ;  homed  (homd) ;  hom'ing  (hom'ing). 
To  send  to  or  place  in  a  home,  or  to  go  to  or  be  in  a  home, 
home'-born',  a.  1.  Native;  indigenous. 

2.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  home  or  family, 
home'-bred',  a.  1.  Bred  at  home  ;  domestic  ;  not  foreign. 
2.  Not  polished  ;  rude  ;  uncultivated. 

Only  to  me  two  home-bred  youths  belong.  Dryden. 
home'-brew',  n.  Drink  brewed  at  home. — home'- 
brewed'  (-brood'),  a. 
home'-comlng,  n.  Return  home. 

home'— felt',  a.  Felt  in  one’s  own  breast ;  inward  ;  private, 
home'-keep  lng,  a.  Staying  at  home  ;  not  gadding.  — 

home'-keep  ing,  n.  —  home'-keep' er,  n. 

Home-keeping  youth  have  ever  homely  wits.  Shak. 
homelike'  (hom'lik'),  a.  Like  a  home ;  comfortable ; 
cheerful ;  cozy ;  friendly.  —  homelike  ness,  n. 
home'll  ness  (hom'll-nes),  n.  [From  homely.]  Homely 
state  or  quality;  specif.:  a  Domesticity;  care  of  home. 
Obs.  “Wifely  homeliness.”  Chaucer,  b  Familiarity.  Obs. 
C  Plainness  ;  want  of  elegance,  beauty,  or  refinement, 
homely  (hon/lT),  a.  ;  homf/li-er  (-lT-er) ;  home'li-est. 
[From  home,  ??.]  1.  Of  or  belonging  to  the  home;  domes¬ 

tic  ;  as,  a  dog  of  the  homely  kind;  homely  trees.  Obs. 

2.  Of  the  nature  of  a  person  or  thing  belonging  to  the 
home ;“  household  ;”  “  family;”  hence,  familiar;  intimate. 
Now  Rare  or  A  rchaic. 

With  all  these  m^n  I  was  right  homely ,  and  communed  with 
them  long  and  oft.  Fore. 

Their  homely  joys,  and  destiny  obscure.  Gray. 


3.  Characteristic  of  home  life;  simple  ;  as,  homely  fare  ; 
plain  ;  unpretending ;  also  (depreciatively,  with  reference 
to  the  narrowness  or  provincialism  of  purely  home  train¬ 
ing),  wanting  polish  or  refinement;  rude;  as,  a  homely 
garment ;  homely  manners. 

Now  Strephon  daily  entertains 

His  Chloe  in  the  homeliest  strains.  Pope. 

4.  Of  plain  or  coarse  features ;  plain ;  not  comely ;  not  hand¬ 
some.  “None  so  homely  but  loves  a  looking-glass.”  South. 

home'made  (hom'mad' ;  87),  a.  Made  at  home  ;  of  domes¬ 
tic  manufacture. 

ho'me-o-  (ho'me-o- ;  h5m'e-$- :  see  hom<eo-).  Combining 
form  from  Greek  6/u.oto?,  like.  See  homgeo-. 
ho'me  o  path.  ho'mce  o  path  (-path ;  277),  n.  [Cf.  F.  ho- 
meopathe ,  G.  homeopath .]  A  practitioner  of  homeopathy, 
ho'me-o  path'ic,  ho  moe  o-path'ic  (  pSth'Tk),  a.  [Cf.  F. 
homeopathique,  G.  homoopalhisch.]  Of  or  pertaining  to 
homeopathy  ;  according  to  the  principles  of  homeopathy, 
ho'me-op'a  thist,  ho  mce-op'a-thist  (-5p'd-tlnst),  n.  A 

believer  in,  or  practitioner  of,  homeopathy, 
ho  me-op'a-thy,  ho  moe  op'a-thy  (-tl»T),  n.  [Gr.  o/aoio- 
TrdOeia  likeness  of  condition  or  feeling  ;  ipoioi  like  (fr.  o/aos 
same  ;  cf.  same)  -f-  7rd0os'  suffering ;  cf.  F.  homeopathie, 
G.  homoopathie.  See  pathos.]  Med.  The  art  of  curing, 
founded  on  resemblances  ;  the  theory  and  its  practice  that 
disease  is  cured  by  remedies  which  produce  on  a  healthy 
person  effects  similar  to  the  symptoms  of  the  complaint 
of  the  patient,  the  remedies  being  usually  administered  in 
minute  doses.  This  system  was  founded  by  Dr.  Samuel 
Hahnemann,  and  is  opposed  to  allopathy ,  or  heteropathy. 
ho'mer  (ho'mer),  n.  [Heb.  khbmer.~\  A  Hebrew  measure 
of  capacity  equal  to  ten  ephahs  (between  ten  and  twelve 
bushels,  or  369.2  and  405  liters) ;  a  kor.  See  measure. 

Ho  mer'ic  (h£-m8r'Ik),  Ho-mer'i-cal  (-T-kdl),  a.  [L. 
Homericus,  Gr.  '0,uT?piKds\]  Of  or  pert,  to  Homer,  the 
Greek  poet ;  resembling  the  poetry  of  Homer.  See  epic. 
Homeric  laughter  [ci.G  .Homerisches  Gelachter ,  Gr.  acr/3 earo? 
y:\ua  ( Jtiad}  I.  599)],  inextinguishable  laughter;  laugh¬ 
ter  irrepressible.  —  H.  verse,  hexameter  verse. 

Ho'mer  id  (ho'mer-Td),  n.  [Gr.  'Op.T]pibr)<;.~\  1.  One  of 
the  Homerid®. 

2.  A  student  of  Homer’s  poems. 

Ho-mer'i  dffi  (ho-mer'T-de),  n.  pi.  [Gr.  'OpppiSat.']  A 
clan  in  the  island  of  Chios,  reputed  descendants  of  Homer, 
and  reciters  of  his  poetry  ;  heuce,  Homeric  rhap&odists  in 
general.  —  Ho'mer-id'i-an  (ho'mer-Td'T-an),  a. 

Ho'mer  ist  (ho'mer-Tst),  n.  An  imitator,  reciter,  or  stu¬ 
dent  of  Homer. 

home  rule.  Rule  or  government  of  an  appendent  or  de¬ 
pendent  country,  as  to  local  and  internal  legislation,  by 
means  of  a  governing  power  vested  in  the  people  within  the 
country  itself,  in  contradistinction  to  a  government  estab¬ 
lished  by  the  dominant  country ;  as,  tne  movement  for 
home  rule  in  Ireland  began  in  1870  ;  the  political  theory  or 
principle  which  favors  such  self-government, 
home'sick'  (hom'sik'),  a.  Pining  for  home  ;  in  a  nostalgic 
condition.  —  home'sick ness.  n. 

home  signal  Railroad.  In  the  block  system,  a  signal, 
usually  painted  red,  at  the  beginning  of  a  block,  indicating 
whether  or  not  that  block  is  clear.  Cf .  distant  signal. 
home'spun'  (liom'spun'),  a.  1.  Spun  or  wrought  at  home  ; 
of  domestic  manufacture  ;  coarse  ;  plain. 

2.  Plain  in  manner  or  style;  not  elegant;  rude.  “Our 
homespun  English  proverb.”  Dryden. 

home'spun',  n.  1.  Cloth  made  at  home,  or  of  yarn  spun 
at  home,  or  like  that  of  home  make. 

2.  An  unpolished,  rustic  person.  Obs.  Shak. 

home'stead  (-stSd),  n.  [AS.  hamstede .]  1.  The  place 
where  one’s  home  is,  as  a  town  or  region.  Obs.  or  R. 

We  can  trace  them  back  to  a  homestead  on  the  Rivers  Volga 
and  Ural.  W.  Tooke. 

2.  The  home  place ;  a  home  and  the  inclosure  or  ground 
immediately  connected  with  it. 

3.  Specif. ;  Law.  The  land  and  buildings  thereon  occu¬ 
pied  by  the  owner  as  a  home  for  himself  and  his  family,  if 

•  any,  and  more  or  less  protected  by  law  from  the  claims 
of  creditors.  The  right  of  exemption  is  purely  statutory, 
and  does  not  exist  in  Great  Britain,  but  is  given  by  statute 
in  nearly  all  the  States  of  the  United  States. 

4.  The  residence  of  the  squatter  situated  on  his  run  or 
station.  Australia. 

homestead  aid  association.  See  building  and  loan  association , 
under  building. 

home'stead,  v.  t.;  -stead-ed;  -9TEAD-ING.  To  acquire  or 
occupy  as  a  homestead  under  homestead  laws.  U.  S. 
home'stead  er  (-er),  n.  One  who  holds  a  -homestead  ; 
specif.,  U.  S.,  one  who  has  entered  upon  or  acquired  a 
homestead  under  provisions  of  homestead  laws, 
homestead  law  a  A  law  conferring  special  privileges 
or  exemptions  upon  owners  of  homesteads;  esp.,  a  law  ex¬ 
empting  a  homestead  from  attachment  or  sale  under  exe¬ 
cution  for  general  debts.  Such  laws,  with  limitations  as 
to  the  extent  or  value  of  the  property,  exist  in  most  of  the 
United  States.  Called  also  homestead  exemption  law.  U.  S. 


b  An  act  of  Congress  authorizing  the  sale  of  public  lands, 
in  parcels  of  160  acres  each,  to  settlers.  U.  S. 
homestead  lease  A  leasehold  tenure  created  by  the 
Crown  Lands  Act  of  1884,  under  which  areas  from  2,560  to 
10,240  acres  maybe  applied  for  in  the  Western  Division 
only,  to  be  held  subject  to  a  condition  of  six  months’  resi¬ 
dence  in  every  year  during  the  first  five  years  of  tenancy, 
and  to  other  conditions  specified  in  the  acts.  Australia. 
homestead  selection  A  tenure  created  by  the  Crown 
Lands  Act  of  1805,  in  the  nature  of  a  perpetual  leasehold, 
subject  to  various  conditions,  as  perpetual  residence  and 
the  payment  of  an  annual  rent.  Australia. 
home'ward  (hom'werd)  )  adv.  [AS.  hamweard.~\  Toward, 
home'wards  (-werdz)  j  or  in  the  direction  of,  home, 
home'ward  (-werd),  a.  Being  in  the  direction  of  home, 
hom'i-cid  al  (libm'T-sid'dl),  a.  [L.  homicidalis.']  Pert,  or 
tending  to  homicide  ;  murderous.  —  hom'i  cid'al  ly,  adv. 
hom'i-cide  (-sid),  n.  [F.,  fr.  L.  homicidium ,  fr.  homicida 
a  manslayer.  See  homicide  a  manslayer.]  1.  The  killing 
of  one  human  being  by  another.  Homicide  early  in  Eng¬ 
lish  law  was  divided  into  felonious,  justifiable,  and  ex¬ 
cusable  homicide,  although  the  distinction  between  the 
last  two  is  now  merely  nominal.  Felonious  homicide  is 
either  manslaughter  or  murder  (see  these  terms).  Justifi¬ 
able  homicide  is  where  a  person  kills  another  in  the  per¬ 
formance  of  a  legal  duty,  as  in  duly  executing  a  death 
sentence,  by  unavoidable  necessity,  or  to  prevent  the  com¬ 
mission  of  an  atrocious  crime.  Excusable  homicide  is 
where  the  killing  is  without  criminal  intent  and  is  done 
by  accident  or  misadventure  or  in  self-defense.  Neither 
justifiable  nor  excusable  homicide  now  involves  any  legal 
^uilt  or  punishment, but  at  the  early  common  law  the  slayer 
in  case  of  excusable  homicide  was  liable  at  least  to  impris¬ 
onment  (escape  from  which  was  customarily  granted  by 
pardon)  and  to  the  suit  of  the  kinsfolk  of  the  slain. 

2.  [F.,  fr.  L.  homicida  ;  homo  man  -f-  caedere  to  cut,  kill. 
See  homage  ;  cf.  concise.]  A  manslayer.  Now  Rare. 
hom'i  let'ic  (h5m'T-lgt'ik)  )  a.  [Gr.  opuXrjTtKo^,  fr.  opi- 
hoin  1  let'i  cal  (-T-kal)  f  k*Zv  to  be  in  company  with. 
See  homily.]  1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  familiar  intercourse ; 
social  ;  affable  ;  conversable  ;  companionable.  Obs. 

2.  Of  or  pertaining  to  homiletics  ;  hortatory, 
hom'l-let'ics  (-Iks),  n.  (See  -ics.)  [Cf.  F.  homiletique .] 
The  art  of  preaching  ;  that  branch  of  theology  which  treats 
of  homilies  or  sermons  ;  also,  Rare,  homiletic  writings, 
hom'l-llst  (h<5m'T-ll6t),  n.  One  who  prepares  or  delivers 
homilies.  —  hom'i-lis'ti-cal  (-ITs'tT-k&l),  a.  Obs. 
hom'i-ly  (-11),  n.  ;  pi.  -lies  (-ITz.)  [ME.  omelie,  OF.  ome- 
lie,  F.  homelie  ,LL.  homilia,G  r.oy  tAc  acorn  muniou,  assembly, 
converse,  sermon,  fr.  o/xiAo?  an  assembly,  fr.  o/xos  same 
(cf.  o/xov  together)  and  tArj  a  crowd,  cf.  eiAeiv  to  press. 
See  same.]  1.  A  discourse  or  sermon  read  or  pronounced 
to  an  audience  ;  a  serious  discourse. 

2.  A  serious  or  tedious  exhortation  in  private  on  some 
moral  point,  or  on  the  conduct  of  life. 

As  I  have  heard  my  father 
Deal  out  in  his  long  homilies.  Byron. 

hom'ing  (hom'Tng),  p.  a.  Home-returning, 
homing  pigeon,  a  pigeon  trained  to  return  home  from  a  dis¬ 
tance.  Homing  pigeons  are  used  for  sending  back  messages 
or  for  flying  races.  By  carrying  the  birds  away  and  releas¬ 
ing  them  at  gradually  increasing  distances  from  home, they 
may  be  trained  to  return  with  more  or  less  certainty  and 
promptness  from  distances  up  to  four  or  five  hundred 
miles.  If  the  distance  is  increased  much  beyond  this,  the 
birds  are  unable  to  cover  it  without  stopping  for  a  pro¬ 
longed  rest,  and  their  return  becomes  doubtful.  Homing 
pigeons  are  not  bred  for  fancy  points  or  special  colors,  but 
for  strength,  speed,  endurance,  and  intelligence  or  hom¬ 
ing  instinct.  Cf.  carrier  pigeon. 

Ho-min'i-daB  (ho-tnin'T-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  fr.  L.  homo, 
hominis ,  man.]  Zool.  The  family  of  mammals  to  which 
the  genus  Homo,  or  mankind,  belongs ;  the  human  race 
considered  as  a  family  of  animals.  See  man,  Homo.  Homo 
is  usually  regarded  a9  the  only  genus  ;  the  extinct  Pithe¬ 
canthropus  (which  see)  may  also  Delong  in  this  family, 
hom'i  ny  (li5m'T-nT),  n.  [From  North  American  Indian; 
cf.  Virginian  rokohamin  parched  corn  ground  small.] 
Maize  hulled  and  olten,  also,  broken,  for  food.  U.  S. 
hom'ish(hom'Tsh),  a.  1.  Of  home  ;  domestic.  Obs. 

2.  Like  a  home  ;  homelike. 

Quiet,  cheerful,  homish  hospital  life.  E.  E.  Hale. 
ho'mo  (ho'mo),  7i.  [L.,  man.]  a  Man;  a  man.  In  this  sense 
Latin,  b  Zool.  [cap.]  The  genus  of  mammals  consisting  of 
mankind  ;  the  human  race  as  constituting  a  genus  of  ani¬ 
mals.  It  is  now  usually  considered  as  belonging  to  the 
order  Primates,  containing  also  the  monkeys,  apes,  and 
lemurs,  and  as  constituting  a  family,  Hominid*  (which 
see).  The  various  races  of  mankind  are  usually  regarded 
as  varieties  of  a  single  species,  Ho'mo  sa'pi-ens  (sa'pl-^nz). 
See  man. 

See  also  various  phrases,  as  homo  antiqua  virtule ,  in 
the  pearl  type,  below. 

Ho'mo  ^  thi-op'i-cus  (e/thT-5p'T-kws).  [L.]  =  Ethiopian 
race.  —  H.  a-la'lus  (a-la'lws).  JNL.]  See  alalus.—  ||  h.  a'Li- 
e'ni  ju'ris  (a'li-e'ni  joo'ris),  [L.],  a  man  under  the  control 
of  another ;  —  opposed  to  homo  sui  juris.  —  H.  Al-pi'nus 
(fil-pl'ims).  [L.]  =  Alpine  race.  — H.  A-mer'i-ca'nus  (q-mSr'- 


Consisting  of  like  atoms  ;  — op- 

£osed  to  heteratomic. 

om-ax'i  al  (h  5  m-&  k's  Y-ttl), 
horn  ax  o'ni-al  (h5m'ftk-s(5'nl- 
dl),  hon^ax-on'ic  (hSm'ak- 
sOn'Tk),  a.  [homo-  -f  Gr.  a£u)P 
axis.)  Biol.  In  morphology, 
having  the  axes  all  equal. 
Hom'berg  al  loy'  <h5m'bQrg) 
A  silver-white  alloy  of  equal 
arts  of  bismuth,  lead,  and  tin. 
Om 'block.  4*  II  KMLOt  'K. 
hom'bre.  Var.  oI  omhre 
||  hom'bre  (rtm'brl),  ;  pi. 
HOMBKES  (-brgs).  [Sp.]  Man  ; 
fellow  ;  —  used  often  in  addresv- 
inga native.  Sp.  Amer.  &  Phil.  I. 
hombu.lbee.  *i*  bumblebee. 
home.  +  hum,  whom. 
home.  Dial.  Eng.  var.  of  iiame. 
home.  n.  The  homelyn, 
home '-and -home',  Sports. 

Alternating  on  different  home 
grounds  ;  as,  home-and-h  o  m  e 
matches.  British. 
home'-bound  ,a.  Kept  at  home, 
home'eome  ,  n.  Home-coming, 
home'-driv'en,  a.  Driven  home, 
homege.  4*  homage. 
home'land/,  n.  Native  land  ; 
fatherland. 

home'less.  a.  See  -less. — 

home'less-ly,  arfr.  —  home'less- 
ness.  n. 

horr^'iet.  n.  See  -let. 


home'll-ly  ( hom'lT-lT),  adv.  of 
HOMELY.  See  -LY. 
home'ling,  n.  A  person  or  thing 
belonging  to  a  home.  Obs. 
home'ling,  a.  Native.  Obs. 
homelv.  *j*  homily. 
home'ly,  adv.  In  a  homely 
way.  Obs. 

home'lyn  (hdm'lYn),  n.  [Scot. 
hommeUn ,  origin  unknown.]  A 
European  ray  (Raia  maculata). 
home-o-chro-mat'ic,  homeo- 
chronous,  -crystalline,  homeog- 
enous,  etc.  Vars.  oi  homceo- 
ch  romatic,  etc. 
ho'me  old  t  ho'm*-oid :  hBm'P-), 
n.  ( homeo-  +  - oid .]  Math.  A 
Bhell  lying  between  two  simi¬ 
lar  surfaces  (esp.  ellipsoids) 
similarly  placed. 
ho/me  ol'dal  (h  5'm  G-o  i'd  dl  ; 
hSm'f-),  n.  Of  like  shape  :  of 
like  constitution  throughout  :  — 
said  of  any  geometrical  extent 
(as  a  line,'  a  plane,  Euclidean 
space)  any  part  of  which  may  be 
moved,  of  conceived  as  moved, 
freely,  without  distortion, 
throughout  the  whole.  —  ho  me- 
oi-dal'i-ty  (-oi-dai'T-tY),  ». 
hom  e-o-ki-ne'sig,  hom  e-om'er- 
ous,  home-o-mor'phous,  etc. 
Vars.  of  hom'Kokinksis,  etc. 
ho'me  o-path 'i-cal-ly,  or  ho7- 
mcB-o-,  adv.  of  homeopathic. 


ho'me  o-pa  thic'i-ty  (-pd-thTs'- 
I-tY),  or  ho'mce  o-,  n.  Homeo¬ 
pathic  quality. 

homeoplasia,  homeoplastic.  etc. 
Vars.  of  HOMfKOPLA.siA,  etc. 
ho  me  o'sis.  ho  me  ot'ic,  home 
otype,  homeozoic,  etc.  Vars.  of 
HOMOiosis.  etc. 

ho'me-o- ther'mal.  Var.ofno- 

MOIOTHERMAL. 

homer.  4*  hammer. 
ho'mer  (ho'mGr).  Var.  of  noE- 
mothkr  (the  basking  shark), 
hom'er  (hom'Gr),  n.  1.  A  hom¬ 
ing  pigeon. 

2.  Baseball.  A  home  run.  Cant. 
Ho'mer  (hd'mGr),  n.  [L.  Ho- 
merus,  fr.  Gr.  ’O^rjpo?.]  Masc. 
prop.  name.  L.  Homervs  (hn- 
me'rils)  ;  F.  Hondre  (fi'mar')  ; 
It.  Omero  (<*-ma'r5) ;  G.  &  I). 
Homerus  (ho-ma'rdbs). 
home  reserves.  See  army  or¬ 
ganization.  [Homeric.  R.  I 
Ho-me'ri-an  (hft-me'rY-dn),  a  | 
Ho  mer'i-cal  (ho-mgr'T-kdl),  a. 
Homeric.  [merioal.I 

Ho-mer'i-cal-ly,  adv.  of  Ho-| 
Ho-mer'i-can,  a.  Homeric.  Obs. 
Ho'mer-ol'o-gy  (h5'm?r-5l'f>- 
jT),  n.  [Homer  -f  -logy.]  The 
study  of  Homer’s  poems,  and  of 
his  life  and  times.  —  Ho  mer-ol'- 
o-gist  (-jYst),  n. 

Ho-me  ro-mas'tix  (h  0-m  e'r(>- 


mfts'tYks),  n.  [Gr.  ‘Oprjpopa- 
Lit.,  scourge  of  Homer  ; 
—  applied  to  Zoilus  (3d  cent.  b. 
c.)  for  his  severe  strictures  on 
the  poems.  [home  rule.  I 

home  ruler.  One  who  favors | 
liome'sok-en,  n.  Ilamesucken. 
Bare. 

home'stall',  n.  [AS .  hamstcall.] 

1.  A  homestead.  Eng. 

2.  A  farmyard.  Dial.  Eng. 
home'sted.  Homestead.  Ref.  Sp. 
home'8ter  (hdm'stGr),  n.  A  na¬ 
tive  or  local  person,  as  a  local 
athlete  or  player.  Cant. 
home'ward-ly,  adv.  II  o  m  e- 
ward.  Rare.  [Houseleek.l 
home'wort'  (hdm'wOrt'),  n.l 
home'y  (lidm'Y).  Var.  of  homy. 
hom'i-cide,  i\  t.  To  kill  (a  per¬ 
son).  Rare. 

homicidie,  n.  Homicide.  Ohs. 
hom'i-cid'i-ous  (hQm'Y-sYd'Y- 
ub),  n.  Homicidal.  Obs. 
hom'i-cul'ture  (hflm'Y-kfil'tftr), 
n.  [L.  homo  man  +  E.  culture.] 
Scientific  physical  improve¬ 
ment  of  mankind.  Rare. 
hom'i-form  (-f6rm),  a.  =  homi¬ 
n' i  form.  Obs. 

hom'i-lete  (-let),  n.  [Cf.  Gr  o/ut- 
disciple.]  A  homilist.  R. 
hom  i-let'ic  (-lct'Yk),  n.  Homi¬ 
letics.  Rare. 


hom  i-let'i-cal-ly,  adv.  of  homi¬ 
letic. 

hom  i-li-a'ri-um  (-lT-a'rY-fim), 
ho-mil'i-a-ry  (h5-mil'l-fl-rY),  n. 
[LL.  homil larium,  fr.  homilia 
homily.]  A  hook  of  homilies, 
hom'i-lite  (h6m'Y-lTt),  n.  [From 
Gr.  oaiAeiv  toaccompan  y.] 
Min.  A  black  or  blackish  brown 
borosilicate  of  iron  and  calcium. 
11.,  5.  Sp.  gr.,  3.38.  I  Rat  - .  | 
hom'i-lize(-Uz),  r.  i.  To  preach.  | 

homill.  -  HUMMi  i  . 

||  homine  replegiando.  [LL.] 

=  DE  HOMINE  REPLEGIANDO. 
hom'i  ness  (hom'Y-nGs),  n. 
Hornelikeness.  Rare. 
horn 'ini-forra'  (h5m'Y-nY- 

ffirm7),  a.  [L.  homo,  hominis, 
man  +  -form.]  Manlike, 
hom'i-ni-fy  (-n),  v.  t.  rL.  homo, 
hominis,  man  +  -J'y.]  To  make 
humeri.  Rare. 

hom'i-nine  (h&m'Y-nln  ;  -nYn), 
a.  IL.  homo ,  hominis,  man  -f 
-jrc.j  Human.  Rare. 
hom  i  ni-sec'tion.  //.  [L.  homo 

man  +  E.  section. ]  Dissection 
of  the  human  body.  Rare. 

ho'mi-ni8  ect  er-ra're  (hCm'- 
Y-nls).  [L.]  To  err  is  hunmn. 

Cicero  ( Philippics ,  xii.  2). 
hom'i-niv'o-rous  (hBm'Y-nYv'fi- 
ri/s),  a  [L  homo,  hominis,  man 
-f  -vorous.]  Man-eating.  Rare. 


hom'ish-ness  (hom'I&h-nGs),  n. 

See  -ness. 

hom'lock.  +  hemlock.  [06.«.| 
hom'ly-hed.  n.  Homeliness.  I 
hom'me.  4*  ham. 

||  homme,  n.  [F.]  Man.  —  homme 
d’af  faires'  (f<  m'd  a'f  a  r'),  a 
man  who  transacts  business  for 
others  ;  agent.  —  h  de  bien'  (d5 
by  In'),  a  good  man  :  an  up¬ 
right  man.— h.  de  cour'  (k<5br'), 
n  man  of  the  court  :  a  courtier. 

—  h.  de  for  tune'  (for'tiin').  a 
man  of  fortune  ;  i.  e.,  one  who, 
poor  at  the  start,  has  acquired 
fortune  or  wealth.  —  h  de 
guerre'  (par'),  man  of  war ; 
soldier.  —  h  de  let'tres  (IGt'r’), 
a  man  of  letters  ;  a  litterateur. 

—  h.  de  paille'  (nii'y ’).  man  of 
straw.  —  h  d’d'p^e'  (da'pa'), 
a  man  of  the  sword:  a  military 
man:  a  soldier:  a  man  very  fond 
of  fencing.  —  h.  de  robe'  (dG- 
rfib'),  lit.,  a  man  of  the  robe; 
a  man  in  civil  office  ;  a  magis¬ 
trate.  —  h.  d’es'prit'  (dSs'preDt 
a  man  of  wit  ;  a  wit.  —  h.  d’e¬ 
tat'  (da'td'),  a  statesman  —  h. 
du  monde'  (du  mdsd')* ,non  °* 
the  world,  high  life,  or  society, 
hom'mer.  Dial.  Eng  var.  of 

HAMMER.  [MOCK. I 

hom'mock.  hom'moke.  +  hum-| 
hom'mock-y  4*  hummocky. 


ale,  senate,  c&re,  am,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofa  ;  eve,  Svent,  end,  recent,  maker;  ice,  ill ;  old,  obey,  orb,  ftdd,  sSft,  connect ;  use,  unite,  um,  up,  circus,  menu  ; 

U  Foreign  Word.  +  Obsolete  Variant  of.  4- combined  with.  =  equals. 


homo- 
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HOMOLOGOUMENA 


Homocercal  Tail. 


I-kS'nws).  [NL.J  The  American  race.  See  American,  a.,  3. 
—  Homo  Cau  cas'i-cus  (kb-kSs'Y-kws).  [NL.J  =  Caucasian 
race.  —  H.  Euro-pe'ua  or  Eu'ro-pae'uB  (u'ro-pe'tzs)  [L.,  Euro- 
paeus],  a  race  of  man,  tall,  dolichocephalic,  and  fair,  cor¬ 
responding  in  general  to  the  blond  Caucasian  type.  — H. 
me-rid'i-o-na'lis  (me-rid'I-6-na'lis)  [L.  meridional  is  south- 
ernj,  a  race  of  man  practically  the  same  as  the  Mediter- 
ranean  race  (which  see).  —  H.  Mon-gol'i-cua  (mon-g51'T-kds). 

—  Mongolian  race.  —  H.  ne-an'der-tha-len'siB  (ne-5n'- 
der-ta-len'sls).  [NL.]  =  Neanderthal  race.  Cf.  man. 
ho'mo-  (ho'mo- ;  hSm'o- ;  see  note  below).  1  A  combining 
form  from  Greek  bpo<;,  one  and  the  same,  common,  joint. 
2.  Chem.  Sometimes  specif,  used  in  designating  a  homo- 
logue  of  the  compound  to  whose  name  it  is  prefixed  ;  as, 
creosol,  C8H10O2,  and  Ao??iocreosol,  C9H1202;  atropine, 
CijH^OjjN,  and  Aowatropine,  ^16H2l03N. 
flEIr  The  pronunciation  of  the  first  syllable,  with  pri¬ 
mary  or  secondary  stress,  varies ;  etymologically  the  o  is 
short  (5)  and  is  so  usually  pronounced  by  scholars  (cf . 
holo-)  :  but  popularly  it  is  often  o;  when  stressless  it  is  o 
(though  some  make  it  5).”  Oxf.  E.  D.  The  pronunciation 
with  5  is  uncommon  in  the  United  States,  except  in  three- 
syllabled  words,  as  homodont,  homologue,  etc. 
ho'mo-blas'tic  (ho'mo -blSs'tYk;  hbni'o- ;  see  homo-),  a. 
[homo — | — blastic.]  Biol,  a  Having  a  direct  embryonic 
development,  b  Arising  from  cells  of  the  same  kind.  Op¬ 
posed  to  heteroblastic.  See  embryogeny.  — ho'mo-blastv 
(ho'mo-blSs'tY  ;  hSm'o-),  n. 

ho'mo-cen'tric  (-sfcu'trfk)  )  a.  [Gr.  bpoK€VTpo<;  ;  opoi 
ha  mo  cen'tri  cal  (-trY-kal)  (  the  same  -f-  Kevrpou  center  : 
cf.  F.  homocentrique .]  Having  the  same  center.  —  ho' - 
mo-cen'tri  cal-ly,  adv. 
homo-cer'cal  (-sur'kal),  a.  [homo- 
4-  Gr.  xe'pico?  tail.]  Zool.  Hav¬ 
ing  or  designating  a  tail  nearly  or 
quite  symmetrical,  the  vertebral 
column  terminating  at  the  middle 
of  the  base  of  the  caudal  fin,  w  hose 
lobes  are  of  equal  size.  The  ma¬ 
jority  of  teleost  fishes  have  a  tail 
apparently  perfectly  homocercal,  but  on  dissection  many  of 
them,  esp.  when  young,  exhibit  traces  of  the  upturning 
of  the  tip  of  the  spinal  column  characteristic  of  the  het¬ 
erocercal  type  (see  heterocercal).  The  homocercal  tail 
is  therefore  derived  from  the  heterocercal,  and,  though 
superficially  somewhat  like  the  diphycercal,  in  reality  it 
only  represents  the  lower  lobe  of  the  diphycercal  tail, 
ho'mo-cer'cy  (ho'mo-sfir'sY ;  hSm'o-;  cf.  homo-),  n.  Zool. 

Possession  of  a  homocercal  tail ;  state  of  being  homocercal. 
ho'mo-chla-myd'e  ous  (-kla-mYd'e-fis),  a.  [homo-  -\-  chla- 
mydeous.]  Bot.  Having  a  perianth  whose  inner  and  outer 
series  are  similar,  or  not  differentiated  into  calyx  and 
corolla,  as  in  the  lily.  It  is  the  next  stage  of  differentia¬ 
tion  in  floral  structure  beyond  the  haplochlamydeous  ;  the 
more  complex  development  is  the  heterochlamydeous  condi¬ 
tion  (see  these  words ;  cf.  achlamyde,e). 
ho  mo  chro'mous  (-kro'nms),  a.  [homo-  -(-  Gr.  xpiopa 
color.]  Of  uniform  color  ;  specif.,  Bot.,  having  all  the  flo¬ 
rets  in  a  capitulum  of  the  same  color.  Cf.  heterochromous. 
homo-der'mic  (-dfir'mYk),  a.  [homo-  -f  dermic.']  Biol. 
Originating  from  the  same  germ  layer.  —  ho'mo-der  my 
(ho'mo-dfir'mY  ;  hSm'o-),  n. 

hom'o  dont  (h<5m'o-d5nt ;  ho'mo- ;  277  :  see  homo-),  a. 
[homo-  -f-  -odont.]  Zool.  Having  all  the  teeth  similar  in 
form,  as  in  the  porpoises  ;  —  opposed  to  heter odont. 
ho-mod'ro  rnous  (ho-mbd'ro-mizs),  a.  [homo-  -f-  -dro¬ 
mons.]  1.  Mech.  Designating  a  lever  or  pulley  in  which 
the  power  and  resistance  are  on  the  same  side  of  the  ful¬ 
crum  or  axis.  Obs. 

2.  Bot.  In  alternate-leaved  phyllotaxy,  having  the  genetic 
spiral  following  the  same  direction  in  both  stem  and 
branches.  Cf.  heterodromous,  1 ;  antidromous. 
ho  mod'ro-my  (-mY),  n. 
romous. 

ho'mco-o  ,  ho'me-o-  (ho'me-o- ;  h5m'e-o- ;  see  note  below), 
ho-moi'o-  (ho-moi'o-).  Combining  forms  from  Greek 
o/ji.oio<r,  like ,  similar. 

SSSF1"  “  The  etymological  pronunciation  would  be  h5-me'o-, 
as  in  hb-moi'o- ;  but  usage  favors  hbm'e-o-,  or  in  popular 
use  ho'me-o- ;  the  last  esp.  in  homoeopathy  and  its  family 
(the  only  really  popular  members  of  the  group).”  OxJ. 
E.  D.  Good  usage  m  the  United  States  distinctly  favors 
ho'me-o-  in  all  words  beginning  with  this  prefix, 
ho  mce-o-ki-ne'sis,  or  ho'me-o-  (-kY-ne'sYs  ;  -ki-ne'sYs),  v. 
[NL.  ;  homceo-  -j-  Gr.  kiVtjo-c,  motion.]  Biol.  Mitotic  cell 
division  in  which  the  different  elements  of  the  chromatin 
are  divided  equally  between  the  daughter  nuclei;  —  op¬ 
posed  to  heterokinesis. 

homce-om'er-al  (-Sm'er-al),  a.  [ homoeo -  -f-  Gr.  jze'po?  part.] 
a  Pros.  Having,  or  composed  of,  similar  metrical  parts  or 
groups,  b  Relating  to  homoeomery.  Rare. 


Quality  or  state  of  being  homod- 


ho  moe  o  mer'ic  (ho'me-6-mer'Yk;  hbm'e-)  1  a.  1.  Pert,  to 
ho'moe-o  rner'l  cal  (-o-mSr'Y-k«l)  j  homoeomery. 

2.  Consisting  of  homogeneous  parts  or  particles, 
ho'mce-om'er-ous,  ho  me-om'er  ous  (-oin'er-fts),  a.  [ho¬ 
moeo-  -j-  Gr.  prjpo-;  thigh.]  Zool.  Having  the  sciatic  artery 
developed  as  the  main  artery  of  the  thigh  ;  —  the  distin¬ 
guishing  character  oi  a  group,  Ho'mca-o-me'rl  (-o-me'ri), 
in  Garrod’s  classification  of  birds, 
homce-om'er-ous,  home-om'er-ous,  a.  1.  [See  homce- 
omeral.]  Having,  or  consisting  of,  similar  parts. 

2.  Bot.  Having  the  gonidia  uniformly  distributed  through 
the  liyphse  without  evidence  of  stratification  ;  —  said  of  a 
lichen  thallus.  Cf.  heteromerous,  2  b. 
ho  mce  om'er-y  (-om'er-Y),  n. ;  pi.  -eries  (-Yz).  [L.  homoeo- 
meria,  fr.  Gr.  opotopepeia ;  o/zoios  like  -j-  pepo;  part.] 

1.  The  likeness  or  homogeneous  character  of  the  ultimate 
substances,  “seeds,”  or  particles,  postulated  by  Anaxago¬ 
ras  as  the  foundation  of  like  characteristics  in  nature  ; 
also,  the  theory  postulating  this. 

2.  pi.  The  like  particles  or  substances  themselves;  also, 
homoeomeric  objects  or  characters. 

ho'moe-o-morph',  or  ho'me-o-  (ho'me-6-ni6rf' ;  hbm'e-  ; 
see  homceo-),  n.  Cryst.  A  homoeomorphous  substance, 
ho  moe-o-mor'phlsm,  or  ho'me-o-  (  mor'fiz’m),  n.  [See 
homoeomorphous.]  A  near  similarity  of  crystalline  forms 
between  unlike  chemical  compounds.  See  isomorphism. 
ho  mce  o-mor'phous,  or  ho  me  o-  (-ftts),  a.  [Gr.  opoio- 
pop  tios  of  like  form;  opo to?  like  -f-  /zopc/>>7  form.]  1.  Cryst. 
Manifesting  homoeomorphism. 

2.  Med.  Of  similar  structure  ;  containing  tissue  elements 
like  those  of  the  surrounding  organ,  as  morbid  growth, 
lio  mce  0  te  leu'tlc  (ho'me-o-te-lu'tYk  ;  hom'e- ;  see  ho¬ 
mceo-),  a.  1.  Having  the  same  or  similar  endings. 

2.  Due  to  homceoteleuton  ;  as,  a  homoeoteleutic  error, 
ho  mce  o  te  leu'ton  (-te-lu't5n),  n.  [L.  homoeoteleuton 
like  ending,  rime,  Gr.  opo  tore \evrov,  prop.  neut.  of  opoio- 
tcAcuto?  ending  alike  ;  o/zoio?  like  -}-  reAevTij  end.]  The 
use  or  occurrence  in  w  riting  of  the  same  or  similar  endings 
near  together,  as  in  neighboring  clauses  or  lines,  whether 
happening  by  chance,  or  done  purposely  to  give  a  rhyth¬ 
mical  effect.  Homceoteleuton  is  a  frequent  source  of  error 
in  copied  manuscripts. 

ho'mce-o-type',  or  ho'me-o-  (ho'me-o-tlp' ;  hom'e-),  n. 
[homceo-  -j-  -type.]  Biol.  A  specimen  which  has  been  care¬ 
fully  compared  with  and  identified  with  an  original  or  pri¬ 
mary  type. 

ho  mo-gam'ic  (ho'mo-gSm'Yk ;  li5m'o- ;  see  homo-),  a. 
Of,  pert,  to,  or  designating,  homogamy. 
ho  mog'a  mous  (ho-mbg'ci-nms),  a.  [homo-  -j-  -gamous.] 
Bot.  Characterized  by  homogamy. 

ho-mog'a-my  (-mY),  n.  [Gr.  bpoyapo<;  married  together; 
o/zo?  the  same  -j-  yapos  marriage.]  1.  Evolution.  The  in¬ 
terbreeding  consequent  upon  some  form  of  isolation  or 
segregation  of  a  group  of  individuals  having  a  common 
character  or  characters  differentiating  them  from  those 
from  which  they  are  segregated.  Romanes. 

2.  Bot.  a  State  of  having  flowers  alike  throughout,  as  in 
the  heads  of  cichoriaceous  plants  or  the  spikes  of  many 
sedges ;  —  opposed  to  heterogamy.  b  Maturation  of  the 
stamens  and  pistils  at  the  same  period  ;  — said  of  some  per¬ 
fect  or  monoclinous  flowers,  and  opposed  to  dichogamy. 
ho'mo-ge  ne'i-ty  (ho'mo-je-ue'Y-tY  ;  hom'o- ;  see  homo-), 
n.  ;  pi.  -ties  (-tfz).  [Cf.  F.  homogbieite ,  LL.  homogenei- 
fas.]  Homogeneous  character  or  quality, 
ho  mo  ge'ne-ous  (-je'ne-ws  ;  277  :  see  homo-),  a.  [Gr.  opo- 
yei /rj?  ;  o/zos  the  same  -j-  *yeV<K  race,  kind.  See  same  ;  kin.] 

1.  Of  the  same  kind  or  nature  ;  consisting  of  similar  parts, 
or  of  elements  of  the  like  nature  ;  —  opposed  to  heteroge¬ 
neous  ;  as,  homogeneous  particles,  elements,  or  principles. 

2.  Math,  a  Alike  in  nature  and  therefore  comparable  in 
size,  b  Of  the  same  degree  or  dimensions  in  every  term 
(in  the  symbols  considered) ;  as,  a  homogeneous  equation. 

3.  Biol.  Homogenous. 

homogeneous  coordinates.  See  coordinate,  2.  —  h.  linear 
group,  Alg.,  the  group  belonging  to  the  linear  transforma¬ 
tion  of  one  set  of  n  variables  into  another.  —  h.  part  (of  a 
continuum  C ),  Math.,  a  perfect  and  connected  continuum 
H,  not  the  whole  of  C,  having  points  within  it  and  also  on 
it,  the  latter  forming  its  boundary,  and  such  that  if  a  and 
b  are  within  it,  there  may  be  found  a  number  m  for  every 
vicinity  e,  however  small,  and  points  px,  p2,  .  .  .  pm,  so 
that  the  vicinity  of  h  contains  p\  and  only  points  within 
//,  andsoforpi,  •  •  •  7>w,  b.  —  h.  roof,  A rch.,  a  roof  form¬ 
ing  a  solid  shell  of  one  material.— h.  strain,  Physics,  a 
strain  such  that  parallel  lines  drawn  through  the  body 
before  it  will  be  parallel  after  it.  —  h.  whole.  See  whole. 

—  ho  mo-ge'ne-ous  ly,  adv.—  ho  mo-gc'ne-ous-ness,  n. 
ho'mo-gen'e-sis  (ho'mo-jSn'e-sYs  ;  hbm'o- ;  see  homo-),  n. 
[homo-  -f-  -genesis.]  Biol.  That  method  of  reproduction  in 


which  the  successive  generations  are  alike,  no  alternation 
of  generations  (which  see)  taking  place, 
ho-mog'e-nous  (ho-mbj'e-ims),  a.  [See  homogeny.]  Biol. 
Having  a  resemblance  in  structure  due  to  descent  from  a 
common  progenitor  ;  —  applied  to  animals  or  plants,  and 
to  their  parts.  Opposed  to  homoplastic. 
homo  gen  tis'ic  (ho'mo-jSn-tYz'Yk ;  hom'o-;  see  homo-), 
a.  [homo-  -j-  gentisin.]  Physiol.  Chem.  Pertaining  to  or 
designating  a  crystalline  acid,  melting  at  147°  C.,  normally 
present  in  small  amount  in  the  urine  and  more  abundant 
in  cases  of  alkaptonuria.  Chemically  it  is  dihydroxy- 
phenyl-acetic  acid,  C(,H3(0H)2-CH2‘C02H. 
ho  mog'e-ny  (ho-moj'e-uY),  n.  [Gr.  opoyei/eia;  opog  the 
same  -j-  yeVo?  race,  kind.]  1.  Homogeneity.  Obs. 

2.  Biol.  Correspondence  between  parts  or  organs  due  to 
descent  from  the  same  ancestral  type  ;  true  homology  ;  — 
opposed  to  homoplasy  or  homoplasmy.  Lankester. 

ho  mog'o-ny  (-nY),  n.  [Gr.  bpoyovos  ;  o/zo?  the  same  -J- 
yoi'o?  offspring.]  Bot.  The  condition  of  having  one  kind 
of  flowers  with  the  andreecium  and  gyncecium  of  uniform 
relative  length  ;  —  opposed  to  helerogony.  —  ho-mog'o- 
nous  (ho-mbg'o-nus),  a.  —  ho-mog'o  nous-Iy,  adv. 
hom'o  graph  (hom'o-graf ;  h5'mo- ;  277  :  see  homo-),  n. 
[Gr.  bpoypa<t>os  with  the  same  letters;  opo<;  -f-  ypd^etv  to 
write.]  One  of  two  or  more  words  identical  in  orthography, 
but  different  in  derivation  and  meaning;  na,fair,  market, 
and  fair ,  beautiful ;  lead,  to  conduct,  and  lead,  metal, 
ho'mo-graph'ic  (ho'mo-grSf'Yk ;  hbm'o- ;  see  homo-),  a. 
[homo-  -f-  -graphic.]  1.  Geom.  In  one-to-one  correspond¬ 
ence  of  points  with  each  other ;  superimposable  by  central 
projections  on  planes.  In  such  figures  collinears  corre¬ 
spond  to  collinears,  and  the  cross  ratios  of  two  correspond¬ 
ent  sets  are  equal  ( Chasles ). 

2.  Of  or  pertaining  to,  or  consisting  of,  homographs. 

3.  Employing  a  single  and  separate  character  to  represent 
each  sound;  —  said  of  strictly  phonetic  spelling.  Opposed 
to  heterographic. 

homographic  substitution  or  transformation.  =  linear  sub¬ 
stitution  b- 

ho-mog'ra-phy(ho-m5g'rd-fY),n.  1.  Homographic  spelling. 
2.  Geom.  One-to-one  correspondence  between  two  figures 
composed  of  thesame  kind  of  elements  (points,  lines,  planes, 
or  spaces)  ;  a  homology,  as  of  two  figures  in  perspective, 
ho-moi'o-  (ho-moi'o-).  Combining  form  from  Greek  ojzoto?, 
like.  See  homceo-. 

ho-moi'o-ther'mal  (-o-thfir'mdl),  ho'me-o-,  or  ho'mos-o- 
(lio'ine-o- ;  hom'e-o-),  a.  [Gr.  o/uoto?  like  +  thermal.] 
Zool.  Preserving  a  uniform  body  temperature,  in  spite  of 
variations  in  the  surrounding  medium,  as  warm-blooded 
animals  ;  hence,  equivalent  to  warm-blooded . 
ho'moi-OU'si-a  (ho'moi-oo'sY-d ;  -ou'sY-d),  n.  [NL.  See 
Homoiousian.]  Eccl.  Similar  nature  or  substance  ;  —  ap¬ 
plied  by  Homoiousians  to  the  relation  of  Father  and  Son. 
ho  moi-OU'si  an  (-dn),  a.  [Gr.  opoiovoios,  oiuoioova’ios, 
of  like  substance;  opoios  like  -f-  ovaia  the  substance,  being, 
essence.]  Eccl.  Hist.  Holding,  or  pert,  to  the  belief,  that 
the  Son  was  of  like,  but  not  of  the  same,  essence  or  sub¬ 
stance  with  the  Father; — opposed  to  homoousian.  —  n. 
[cap.)  One  of  the  Semi-Arians  of  the  4th  century,  who 
were  homoiousian  hi  faith. 

ho  mo  lat'er-al  (ho'mo-ist'er-al ;  h<5m'o  ;  see  homo-),  a. 
[homo-  -f-  lateral.]  Math,  a  On  the  same  side,  b  Homo- 
liedral. 

ho-mol'o-gate  (ho-m51'o-gat),  v.  t.  ;  ho-mol'o-gat'ed  (-gat/- 
6d) ;  ho-mol'o-gat'ing  (-gat'Yng).  [LL.  homologatus ,  p.  p. 
of  homologare  to  homologate,  Gr.  opohoyCiv  to  assent, 
agree.  See  homologous.]  1.  Civil  Law.  To  approve  ; 
allow;  confirm  ;  as,  the  court  homologates  a  proceeding; 
specif.,  Scots  Law,  to  ratify  or  validate  (a  document  or 
transaction  that  is  defective  or  informal). 

2.  To  bring  into  consonance  ;  to  homologize.  Rare. 
ho-mol'o-gate,  v.  i.  To  be  or  act  in  accord  or  agreement, 
ho  mol'o-ga'tlon  (-ga'shizn),  n.  [Cf.  F.  homologation.] 
Civil  <£•  Scots  Lau\  Act  of  homologating  ;  confirmation  or 
ratification,  as  of  a  report,  award,  or  defective  instrument, 
ho  mo-log'ic  (ho'm6-15j'Tk  ;  hbm'o-)  )  a.  Pert,  to,  or 
ho  mo  log'l-cal  (-15j'Y-kal ;  see  homo-)  f  characterized  by, 
homology ;  homologous.  —  ho'mo-log'i-cal-ly,  adv. 
ho-mol'o-gize  (lio-mbl'o-jlz),  v.  i.  ;  -gized  (-jizd) ;  -giz'ing 
(-jiz'Yng).  To  be  or  become  homologous, 
ho-mol'o-gize,  v.  t.  To  make  homologous;  specif.,  Biol., 
to  determine  the  existence  of  homology  between,  as  parts. 
hom'O-lO-gOU'me-na  (liQm'o-lo-goo'me-nd ;  -gou'me-nd),  n. 
pi.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  opohoyovptva  things  conceded,  p.  pr. 
pass,  of  bpoXoyciv  to  concede.  See  homologous.]  The 
books  of  the  New  Testament  usually  called  protocanoni- 
cal;  —  disting,  from  antilegomena.  See  deuterocanonical. 


Jl  ho'mo  an-ti'qua  vlr-tu'te  &c 

fi'de  J[ L. J  A  man  of  the  an¬ 
cient  virtue  and  fidelity. 

Terence  ( Adelph *,  III.  lii. 86-88 ) 
h<y  mo-bar 'ic  (ho'mn-bJlr'Tk  ; 
h8/mC-),a  [homo-  +  Gr.  /3apos 
weight.]  Of  uniform  weight, 
ho  mo-car 'pous,  o.  [homo-  + 
- carpous .]  Bot.  Bearing  fruit 
all  of  one  kind. 

ho'mo-caVe-gor'ic,  a.  [homo- 
+  categoric.]  Belonging  to  the 
same  category. 

ho'mo-cerc  (h  d'm  5-s  flrk  ; 
hOin'O-),  a.  Zool.  Homocercal. 
—  n.  A  homocercal  fish, 
ho  mo-cer-cal'i-ty  (-8  5  r-k  &  l'l- 
tt),  n.  Zool.  Ilomocercy. 
ho  mo-cer'e-brin,  ».  [homo-  -f 
cerebrin.]  Physiol.  Chem.  A 
aubstance  similar  to,  or  identi¬ 
cal  with,  cerebrin. 
ho  mo-chro'ma-tism,  n.  [homo- 
y-  chromatism.]  Bot.  Uniform¬ 
ity  of  coloration  or  marking  in 
flowers  of  the  same  species.  Cf. 
HF.TEKOCUKOMAT1SM.  —  ho'mo- 
chro-mat'ic,  n.  [mochromous.  | 
ho  mo-chro'mic.  a.  Bot.  llo-| 
ho-moch'ro-nous  (hfi-mbk'ru- 
niZs),  a.  [homo-  -|-  Gr.  xpovos 
time  :  cf.  o/zovpoi'o?  contem¬ 
poraneous.]  Biol.  Homceochro- 
nous. 

Ho  mo-coB'la  (hd'mC-se'ld),  n. 
pi.  [NL.  ;  homo-  -f  Gr.  kol\ov 
a  hollow  ]  Zoo7.  An  order  of 
calcareous  spouges  having  the 
endoderm  entirely  of  flagellate 


collared  cells  [homo-.| 

ho  mo-cre'o  sol.  n.  Chem  See| 
ho  mo-dem'ic  (hd'mo-dSm'Tk), 
a.  [homo-  -t-  deme,  2.]  Biol  De¬ 
veloped  from  the  same  deme. 
hom'o-dox( h5m'£»-d5ks),  hom 
o-dox'l-an  (-dbk'sT-dn),  a  [Gr. 
o/zc6o^o?  ;  ojzoc  same  -I-  Sol-a 
opinion.]  Having  the  same 
opinion.  Obs. 

ho-mod'ro-mal  (hi5-m5d'ro- 
mdl),  hora'o-drome  (hOm'6- 
drom  ;  hd'mC-).  Bot.  Homod- 
romous. 

h  o  m  o-d  y-n  a  m'l  c  (lio'mo-dT- 
n  a  m'T  k  ;  -dT-  ;  hbm'O-),  a. 
Homodynnmoua. 
h  o  m  o-d  y'n  a-m  ou  a  (-dl'nd- 
m<7s  ;  -d  I  n'd-m  /7  b),  a.  Biol. 
a  Pertaining  to,  or  characterized 
by,  homodynamy.  b  Alike  in 
con  trol  1  i  n  af  f  orce- 
ho  mo  dy'na-my  (-mt),  n.  [Gr. 
bpobvvapos  of  like  power;  opo<; 
the  same  +  8vvapi<;  power.] 
Biol.  The  homology  between 
metameres.  [homoian.| 

ho-mce'an  ( hn-me'^n ).  Var.  of  | 
ho-moe'o-archy  (hA-me'o-ar'- 
kY)t  w.  [homo’O-  -|-  Gr.  apX7? 
beginning.]  Similarity  of  the 
beginnings  of  two  neighboring 
words.  Cf.  HOMfEOTELEUTON. 
ho^oe-o-chro  mat'ic,  or  ho^ 
me-o-,n.  [homceo-  +  chromatic.] 
Zool.  Of  similar  color.  —  ho  mce - 
o-chro'ma-tism.  or  ho  me  o-,  ». 
ho  moe  och'ro-nous.  or  ho  me-o- 
(h^mJ'-bk'ro-mZs  ;  hdm'C-),  a. 


[homceo-  -f  Gr  xpovos  time  ] 
Biol  Appearing  at  the  same  age 
or  period  in  life  in  the  offspring 
as  in  the  parent ;  -  said  of  or¬ 
gans,  traits,  tendencies,  etc. 
ho  moe-o-cry8'tal-line,  or  ho'¬ 
me-o-.  n.  f honueo-  +  crystalline  ] 
Petrog.  Having  the  crystals  of 
the  constituent  minerals  equally 
developed  ;  granitic, 
ho'moe-og 'e-nous,  or  ho'me-og'- 
(hd'mf-bi'f-njls),  a.  [Gr.  cpoco- 
yei '/j?.  See  homceo-;  -oenous  ] 
Of  n  similar  kind.  —  ho  moe-o- 
gen 'e-sis,  or  ho'me-o-  (-0-j6n'5- 
hTb),  n. 

ho  moe-om'er-ae  (ho/m5-5m'?r- 
e  ;  hdm  P-),  n.  pi.  [NL.]  =  ho- 
mceomerv,  2. 

ho  mos-o-me-ri'a  (-fi-m  f-r  I'd  ; 
-me'rT-a),  n. ;  L.  pi.  -riaj.  [L.] 
=  ihiMiKOMF.KY-  homce-o-me'- 
ri-an  (-me'rY-dn),  h.  -  ho'moB- 
o-me'ri-an-ism  (-tz'm),  n. 
ho'moe  o-path'ic,  ho-moe  op'a- 
thist,  -op'a-thy,  etc.  Vars.  of 
HOMEOPATHIC,  etc. 

ho  moe-oph'o-ny,  or  h  o  m  e- 
oph'-  (ho'mP-bf'C-nY  :  hOm'S-), 
ii.  [homoeo-  4-  -phony.]  Similar¬ 
ity  of  sound. 

ho  moe-o-pla'si-a  (-i5-pla'zhY-dr: 
-zY-d),  ho'moe  -  op 'la-sv  (-5  p'l  d- 
sl),  ii.  [NL.  homceoplasia.  See 
homceo-  ;  -pi.ASiA.]  Med.  For¬ 
mation  of  tissue  similar  to  nor¬ 
mal  tissue.— ho'moe-o-plas  'tic.  a. 
ho  moe-o-se'mant  (lid'me-P-se'- 
mdnt ;  h6m'$-),  n.  [homa  o-  4- 


Gr.  trripavTos  marked.]  A  word 
of  nearly  the  same  meaning  as 
another  word.  Rare. 
ho-moe 'o-sis,  or  ho-me'o-  (h8- 
me'C-sYs),  n  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  opoi- 
uicrts  likeness.]  Biol.  The  as¬ 
sumption  by  one  of  a  senes  of 
parts  of  the  characters  proper  to 
another  member  of  the  series, 
ho-moe'o-tel  (hi*i-me'5-tgl),  n. 

=  HOMOCOTELEUTON. 
ho'moe-o-ther'mal,a.=HOMOio- 

THEKMAL. 

ho'moe-ot'ic  ( h  b'm  P-6  t'Y  k  ; 
hbm'f-),  a.  Biol.  Of  or  pert,  to 
homceosis. 

ho  moe-ot'o-py  (h6'mP-6t'6-pY; 
hbm'P-),  n.  [homceo-  4-  Gr.  ro- 
TT09  place.]  =  HOMCEOTELEUTON. 
ho'moe-o  typ'i-cal,  or  ho'me-o- 
(-6-t  Y  p'Y-k  d  1),  a.  [homceo-  4- 
typical.]  Biol.  Designating  mi¬ 
tosis  distinguished  by  shortness 
of  the  chromosomes  and  irregu¬ 
lar  arrangement  of  the  daughter 
chromosomes.  Fleniming. 

ho'moe-ou'si-a  (hS'mP-oo'sY-d  ; 
-ou'sY-d  ;  hbm'P-).  ho'mce-ou'- 
si-an  (-dn).  Vars.  of  homoiou- 
si  a,  -OUSIAN. 

ho'moe-o-zo'ic,  or  ho'me-o-  (-6- 
zo'Tk),  ft.  [homcpo-  4-  Gr. 
life.]  Biogcog.  Pertaining  to  or 
designating  a  region  or  regions 
throughout  which  the  forms  of 
life  are  the  same  or  similar, 
ho  mo-fo'cal,  a.  [homo-  4-  fo¬ 
cal.]  Math.  =  CONFOCAL. 


ho'mo-gan'gli-ate.  u.  [homo-  4- 
ganghatt-.]  Zool.  Having  sym¬ 
metrically  arranged  nervous 
ganglia,  as  the  Articulata. 
hom'o-gen  (h6m'6-j6n  ;  ho'mS- 
jen),w.  [homo-  4-  -gen.]  Biol,  a 
A  group  having  a  common  or¬ 
igin.  b  One  of  two  or  more 
homogenous  organs  or  parts, 
hom'o-gene  (-jen),  a.  [Cf.  F. 
homogene,  Gr.  bpoycvrjs.]  Ho¬ 
mogeneous.  Rare. 
hom'o-gene,  n.  One  of  a  num¬ 
ber  that  are  homogeneous  Rare. 
ho  mo  ge'ne-al  (h  o'm  6-j  e'n  P- 
dl  ;  h6m'6-),  a.  Homogeneous. 
—  n.  A  homogene,  —  ho  mo 

ge'ne-al-ness,  n.  All  Rare. 

o'mo  ge'ne-ate  (-at),  v.  t.  To 
make  homogeneous.  Rare. 
ho  mo  ge-net'le  (-jP-nPt'Yk), 
-ge-n  et'l-cal  (-Y-kdl),  -gen'ic 
(-jen'Yk),  a.  =  HOMOGENOUS, 
ho-mog'e-nize  (hD-m6j'P-nTz), 
v.  t.  To  make  homogeneous. 
Rare.  —  h  o-m  o  g  e-n  1  z  a't  i  o  n 
(-nT-za'shtZn  ;  -ni-za'shiZn),  n. 
hom'o-glot  (hbm'o-glbt  ;  ho'¬ 
mo-),  a.  [ homo-  4-  Gr.  yAcorra 
tongue.]  Of  the  same  language. 
Rare.  [Homogonous.  | 

hom'o-gone  (-gon),  a.  Bot.  \ 
ho  mo-he'dral  (ho'mC-he'drdl  ; 
h6m't»-),  ci  [homo-  4-  Gr.  ebpa 
side.]  Having  equal  or  corre¬ 
sponding  faces;  also,  holohedral. 
Ilho'mo  ho'ml-ni  lu'pus(h6m'- 
Y-ni).  [L.]  Man  is  a  wolf  to  man. 
ho-moi'an  (hO-moi'dn),  n.  [Gr. 


o/zoto?  like.]  A  Homoiousian. 
ho-moi  o  chla  myd'e-ous  (-5- 
kld-mYd'P-ds).  Var.  of  homo- 

C  H  LAM  Y  D  KO  U  S. 

ho  mol  o  me'ri  a.  homoimeroufl, 

-ornery,  etc.  Vars.  of  homceo- 
MEHIA,  etc.  [OMKR1C. 
ho-moi  o  me'ri-ous.o.  =  homce- | 
ho-moi  op-to'ton  (h  6-m  o  i'6  p- 
to'tbn),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr  opoio- 
tttwto?  in  a  like  case  ;  o/uoios 
like  4-  nrioTog  falling.]  Rhet. 
A  figure  in  which  the  several 
parts  of  a  sentence  end  with  the 
same  inflection.  Obs. 
ho-moi  o-te-leu'tic  (h  S-m  o  i'S- 
te-lu'tYk),  ho  moi  o  te-leu'ton 
(-t6n).  Vars.  of  homceoteleu- 

TIC,  HOMCEOTELEUTON. 

ho-moi'o-ther'mous  (-o-t  h  0  r'- 
miZs),  a.  Zobl.  Homoiothermal. 
ho'moi-ou'si-ouB  (h6'moi-db'sY- 
?Js  ;  ho'moi-ou'-),  a.  Homoiou¬ 
sian.  Rare. 

ho  mo-lec 'i-thal  ( hS'mC-lPs'Y- 
thdl  ;  h6m'6-),  a.  [homo-  4-  Gr. 
AeKiflos  yolk  of  an  egg.]  Biol. 
Having  the  yolk  small  in 
amount  and  nearly  uniformly 
distributed  ;  —  said  of  certain 
eggs.  Practically  equiv.  to  alec- 
ithal.  [06s.  | 

ho  mol'o-gal,  a.  Homologous.! 
ho-mol  'o-gist  ( hft-m51'6-jYst),  n. 
A  student  of  homologies  Rare. 
ho-mol 'o-giz'er  (-jTz'Pr),  n.  One 
who  homologizes.  [Homologue.l 
ho-mol'o-gon  (-g6n),  n.  [NL.]1 


food,  foot ;  out,  oil ;  chair  ;  go  ;  sing,  iijk  ;  then,  thin  ;  nature,  verdure  (250) ;  K  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144) ;  boN  ;  yet ;  zh  =  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Guide. 

Full  explanations  of  Abbreviations,  Sljjna,  etc.,  immediately  precede  the  l  oeabulary. 
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ho-mol'o-gous  (ho-mbl'o-gas),  a.  [Gr.  o/jdAoyos  assenting, 
agreeing;  o/xds  the  same  -f-  Aoyo?  speech,  discourse,  pro¬ 
portion,  Aeyeiv  to  say,  speak.]  Having  the  same  relative 
position,  proportion,  value,  or  structure ;  specif.  :  a  Med . 
Having  the  same  structure  as  the  normal  tissue  of  the 
part ;  —  said  of  morbid  growths,  b  Biol.  Corresponding 
in  type  of  structure ;  exhibiting  homology.  See  homol¬ 
ogy'  b.  Cf.  analogous,  c  Physiol.  Chem.  Having  the 
relation  that  exists  between  au  immune  serum  and  the 
particular  species  of  bacterium  by  means  of  which  it  is 
prepared ;  as,  a  bacillus  placed  in  its  homologous  serum, 
d  Chem.  Characterized  by  homology  (see  homology  c)  ; 
as,  a  homologous  series  ;  homologous  compounds,  e  Math. 
(1)  Related  as  two  antecedents  or  two  consequents  in  a 
proportion,  or  as  any  two  corresponding  parts  of  two  sim¬ 
ilar  figures.  (2)  Modern  Geom.  Being  in  homology ;  ho¬ 
mologic.  See  HOMOLOGY, 
homologous  stimulus.  Physiol.  See  stimulus. 
hour o-lo-graph'ic  (hSm'o-lo-grSf'Tk),  a.  [See  homalo- 
graphic.]  Preserving  the  mutual  relations  of  parts,  esp. 
as  to  size  and  form;  maintaining  proportions. — homolo- 
graphic  projection,  a  mapping  of  parts  of  the  earth’s  surface 
so  as  to  maintain  the  relative  areas. 

hom'o-logue  (h5m'o-log ;  277 :  see  homo-),  n.  [Cf.  F. 
homologue ,  a.  See  homologous.]  That  which  is  homol¬ 
ogous  to  something  else ;  as,  the  corresponding  sides, 
etc.,  of  similar  polygons  are  the  homologues  of  each  other  ; 
the  members  or  terms  of  a  homologous  series  in  chemistry 
are  the  homologues  of  each  other  ;  specif.,  Biol.,  a  part  or 
organ  exhibiting  homology  (see  homology  b)  with  some 
other  part  or  organ.  Cf.  analogy,  analogue,  Biol. 
ho-mol'o-gy  (ho-m51'o-ji),  n.  [Gr.  o/xoXoyia  agreement. 
See  homologous.]  Quality  of  being  homologous  ;  relation 
of  correspondence.  Specif.  :  a  Math.  A  one-to-one  cor¬ 
respondence  of  two  coplanar  figures  whereby  the  junction 
lines  of  correspondent  points  are  copunctal  in  the  center 
of  homology  and  the  junction  points  of  correspondent  lines 
are  collinear  on  the  axis  of  homology,  b  Biol.  Corre¬ 
spondence  in  type  of  structure  between  parts  or  organs 
of  different  organisms  due  to  differentiation  by  the  proc¬ 
ess  of  evolution  from  the  same  or  a  corresponding  part  or 
organ  of  some  remote  ancestor ;  also,  true  correspondence 
in  type  of  structure  between  different  parts  of  the  same  in¬ 
dividual.  Distinguished  from  analogy ,  or  resemblance  in 
function  (or  sometimes  also  in  form)  between  organs  of 
different  origin.  The  relation  in  structure  between  the 
leg  and  arm  of  a  man,  and  that  between  the  arm  of  a  man, 
the  fore  leg  of  a  horse,  the  wing  of  a  bird,  and  the  pecto¬ 
ral  fin  of  a  fish,  are  familiar  examples  of  homology,  c  Chem. 
The  relation  existing  between  the  compounds  of  a  series 
whose  successive  members  possess,  in  addition  to  similarity 
of  structure,  a  regular  difference  in  formula.  It  is  usually 
attended  by  a  regular  variation  in  physical  properties.  Cf. 
heterology.  The  term  is  used  esp.  with  reference  to  series 
of  carbon  compounds  in  which  the  regular  difference  is 
CH2,  as  the  paraffins,  CH*.  C2Hr„  C3HR,  etc.,  or  the  fatty 
acids,  CH2O2,  C2H4O2,  C3H0O2,  etc.  In  an  extended  sense, 
chemical  elements  of  the  same  group,  as  chlorine,  bromine, 
and  iodine,  are  said  to  be  in  homology  with  one  another. 

II  ho'mo  men-su'ra  (ho'mo  mSn-su'ra).  [L.J  Man  the 
measure  ;  —  the  doctrine  that  “  man  is  the  measure  of  all 
things,”  first  propounded  by  Protagoras  (about  481-411 
B.  c.)  in  the  phrase  ndvriov  xpypdTuiv  perpou  di/dpimros,  the 
idea  being  that  things  have  meaning  only  in  relation  to 
human  interest. 

Psychology,  pure  and  simple,  has  always  .  .  .  accepted,  tacitly 
at  least,  the  homo  mensura  doctrine.  James  1  Vara. 

hc^mo-mor'phism  (lioHno-mbr'fiz’m  ;  libm'o-;  see  homo-), 
n.  Lit.,  likeness  in  form  ;  as :  a  Biol.  =  homomorphy. 
b  Bot.  State  of  having  perfect  flowers  of  only  one  type 
or  kind  ;  —  opposed  to  hetero morphism  or  heterogony. 

See  HETEROGONOUS  DIMORPHISM,  HETEROGONOUS  TRIMORPHISM. 

C  Zool.  Similarity  of  the  larva  and  the  adult,  as  in  in¬ 
sects  which  have  only  an  incomplete  metamorphosis  ; 
hemimetaboly.  —  ha  mo-mor'phic  (-fTk),  homo-mor'- 
phous  (-fas),  a. 

ho'mo-mor'phy  (ho'mo-mbr'fT  ;  hbm'o- ;  see  homo-),  n. 
[ homo -  -f-  Gr.  p.op4>y  form.]  Biol.  Similarity  of  form  (esp. 
resemblance  in  external  characters)  with  different  funda¬ 
mental  structure  ;  superficial  resemblance  between  organ¬ 
isms  of  different  groups. 

hom'o  nym  (h<5m'6-mm ;  ho'mo- ;  277  ;  see  homo-),  n. 
Also  hom'o-nyme.  [Cf.  F.  homonyme.  See  homonymous.] 

1.  A  word  having  the  same  sound  as  another,  but  differ¬ 
ing  from  it  in  meaning,  as  hare  and  bear. 

2.  One  of  two  or  more  persons  or  things  having  the  same 
name  ;  a  namesake. 

3.  Biol.  A  name  preoccupied  by  its  earlier  application  to  a 
different  group  of  the  same  category  and  hence  untenable 
under  the  law  of  priority.  Thus  Abies  alba  Michaux  (1803) 
is  a  homonym  of  Abies  alba  Miller  (1768).  The  former  name 
applies  to  the  American  white  spruce  (Picea  canadensis) , 
the  latter  to  the  European  silver  fir  (Abies  picea). 

Syn.  —  See  synonym. 


hom'o-nym'ic  (hbm'o-min'Tk  ;  ho'mo- ;  see  homo-),  a. 

1.  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  being,  homonyms. 

2.  Music.  Having  the  same  name,  but  different  in  mode. 

Thus,  the  scale  or  key  of  C  major  and  that  of  C  minor  are 
homonymic  scales  or  keys.  J •  H.  Cornell. 

ho-mon'y-mous  (h6-m5n'T-mas),  a.  [L^  homonymus ,  Gr. 
bpuvvpos  ;  o/xos  the  same  -f-  ovvpa,  for  ovopa  name.  See 
same  ;  name.]  1.  Having  the  same  name  or  designation; 

—  opposed  to  heteronymous. 

2.  Standing  in  the  same  relation;  specif.,  Optics ,  per¬ 
taining  to  or  designating  uncrossed  images  of  an  object 
seen  double.  See  diplopia. 

3.  Having  the  same  sound,  but  different  meaning  ;  hence, 
equivocal ;  ambiguous. 

ho  mon'y-my  (-ml),  n.  [Gr.  oytawpia.]  Homonymous 
state  or  character. 

ho  mo  ou'sl  a  (ho'mo-oo'sT-a  ;  -ou'sT-d  ;  hbm'o- ;  see  ho¬ 
mo-),  n.  [NL.  See  homoousian.]  Eccl.  The  same  nature 
or  substance  ;  —  applied  by  the  Homoousiaus  to  the  rela¬ 
tion  of  Father  and  Son. 

ho  mo  OU'sl-an  ( ho' mo -00's  T -an  ;  -ou'sT-5n  ;  hbm'o- ;  277), 
a.  [Gr.  o/xoovano 5  ;  bpo$  the  same  -J-  ovtxia  being,  essence, 
substance.]  Eccl.  Hist:  Holding,  in  accordance  with  the 
Nicene  Creed,  that  the  Son  is  consubstantial  with  the 
Father  ;  also,  pert,  to  the  belief  or  doctrine  that  so  holds  ; 

—  opposed  to  homoiousian. —n.  [cap.]  One  of  those 
who  in  the  4th  century  held  the  homoousian  doctrine,  ac¬ 
cepting  the  Nicene  Creed.  —  Ho  mo  ou'si  &n  ism  (-Tz’m), 
n.  —  Ho  mo-ou'si  an  ist,  n. 

hom'o-phene  (hom'6-fen  ;  ho'mo- ;  see  homo-),  n.  [homo- 
-j-  Gr.  <bacve<j9aL  to  appear.]  In  speech  reading  by  the 
deaf,  a  word  that  has  the  same  appearance  (with  respect 
to  the  visible  vocal  organs)  as  another  word,  as  bat,  mat, 
pat  —  ho-moph'e-nous  (ho-mof'e-nas),  a. 
hom'o  phone  (-fon),  n.  (usually  in  pi.).  [Cf.  F.  homophone. 
See  homophonous.]  1.  A  letter  or  character  which  ex¬ 
presses  a  like  sound  with  another. 

2.  A  word  having  the  same  sound  as  another,  but  differ¬ 
ing  from  it  in  meaning  and  usually  in  spelling;  as,  all  and 
awl ;  bare  and  bear  ;  rite,  write,  right ,  and  wright. 
ho  mo-phon'ic  (ho'mo-fbn'ik  ;  hom'o-)  I  a.  [Gr.  opo- 
ho-moph'o-nous  (ho-mof'o-ny7s)  I  <j;ioi/oq-,  bp  os  the 

same  -j-  <£<01/77  sound,  tone  :  cf.  F.  h omoph one.]  1.  Music. 
a  Orig.,  sounding  alike  ;  of  the  same  pitch;  unisonous  ;  — 
opposed  to  antiphonic.  b  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  style  of 
music  which  has  one  predominating  voice  part  or  melody, 
the  other  parts  merely  supplying  the  harmonies  ;  monodic  ; 

—  opposed  to  polyphonic. 

2  Having  or  representing  the  same  sound;  as,  Greek  <£ 
and  English  ph,  bare  and  bear ,  etc.  Cf.  homophone. 
ho-moph'o-ny  (ho-m5f'6-nT),  n.  [Gr.  opotfxovLa :  cf.  F.  ho- 
mophonie.~\  Sameness  of  sound  ;  quality  of  being  homoph¬ 
onous.  Specif.  :  a  Ancient  Music.  Unison,  b  Monody;  mo¬ 
nophony  ;  — opposed  to  polyphony.  See  homophonic. 
ho  mo  phyl'ic  (ho'mo-fTl'Tk  ;  li<5m'o- ;  .see  homo-),  a.  Biol. 

Relating  to  homophyly  ;  belonging  to  the  same  race, 
ho-moph'y-ly  (ho-mbf'T-li),  n.  [homo--\- Gr.  4>v\y  a  clan.] 
Lit.,  sameness  of  race  ;  hence  :  Biol.  Resemblance  due  to 
common  ancestry  ;  —  opposed  to  homomorphy.  Haeckel. 
hom'o-plast  (hSm'o-plSst ;  ho'm$- ;  see  homo-),  n.  Biol,  a 
An  idorgan  composed  of  similar  plastids  ;  —  opposed  to  allo- 
plast.  Haeckel,  b  One  of  two  or  more  homoplastic  parts, 
homo-plas'tic  (ho'mo-plSs'tik  ;  hom'o- ;  see  homo-),  a. 
[homo-  -j-  -plastic.']  a  Of  or  pert,  to  homoplasy  ;  as,  ho¬ 
moplastic  organs,  b  Of  or  relating  to  a  homoplast. 
ho  mop'la-sy  (ho-rnop'ld-sT  ;  ho'mo-plSs'T  ;  hbm'o-),  n. 
Also  ho'mo  plas  sy  \_homo-  -{-  -plasy.]  Biol.  Corre¬ 
spondence  between  parts  or  organs  not  due  to  their  modi¬ 
fication  from  a  common  ancestral  type,  but  acquired  inde¬ 
pendently  ;  analogy  ;  —  the  opposite  of  homogeny. 
ho'mo-po'lar  (ho'mo-po'ldr ;  hbm'o- ;  see  homo-),  a. 
[homo-  -f-  polar.]  a  Unipolar,  b  Biol.  Having  the  poles 
of  the  primary  axis  alike. 

homopolar  dynamo.  Elec.,  an  acyclic  dynamo  producing 
direct  current  without  commutation  ;  —  called  also  uni- 
polar #  dynamo.  I11  one  machine  of  this  class  the  armature 
is  an  iron  drum  bearing  12  insulated  cylindrical  segments 
of  copper,  revolving  at  1,200  revolutions  per  minute  be¬ 
tween  two  north  poles  projecting  from  the  middles  of  two 
opposite  sides  of  a  field  magnet  resembling  a  square 
frame  in  shape. 

Ho-mop'ter-a  (ho-m5p'ter-d),  n.  pi.  [NL. ;  homo-  +  Gr. 
TTTcpou  wing.]  Zool.  One  of  the  two  chief  suborders  of 
Hemiptera.  It  comprises  the  cicadas,  lantern  flies,  leaf 
hoppers,  spittle  insects,  tree  hoppers,  plant  lice  or  aphids, 
psyllids,  aleyrodids,  and  scale  insects.  Its  members,  when 
winged,  may  generally  be  distinguished  by  the  uniform 
membranous  texture  of  the  fore  w'ings,  w'hich  are  usually 
held  back  over  the  abdomen,  slanting  toward  the  sides  in 
a  roof  like  position  when  the  insect  is  at  rest.  —  ho-mop'- 
ter-an  (-an),  a.  &  n.  —  ho  mop'ter-ous  (-as),  a. 
ho'mo-quin'ine  (ho'mo-kwTn'Tn ;  -kwi-nen'),  n.  Also  ho'- 


mo-quin'in.  homo-  -f-  quinine.]  Chem.  A  crystalline 
alkaloid  resembling  quinine,  found  in  cinchona  bark.  It 
is  a  compound  of  quinine  and  cupreine, 
ho  mor-gan'ic  (ho'mor-gSn'Tk),  a.  [1 homo — (-  organic.] 
Phon.  Formed  or  articulated  by  the  same  vocal  organ  or 
organs. 

ho-mos'po-rous  (ho-mbs'po-ras ;  ho'mo-spo'ras ;  201),  a. 
[homo-  -f-  spore.]  Bot.  Having  asexual  spores  of  one  kind 
only,  as  the  Lycopodiacem  and  Equisetaceae  ;  —  opposed  to 
heterosporous.  —  ho-mos'po-ry  (ho-mbs'po-rT),  n. 
ho'mo-styled'  (lio'mo-stild'),  a.  [homo-  -j-  style.]  Bot. 

Having  uniform  styles  ;  homogonous. 
ho  mo-sty'lism  (-stl'llz’m),  n.  Bot.  Homogony  ;  state  of 
having  homostyled  flowers. 

homo-tax'is  (ho'mo-tSk'eTs ;  libm'o- ;  see  homo-),  n. 
[NL.  ;  homo-  -j-  Gr.  rd£is  arrangement.]  Similarity  in 
arrangement;  esp.,  Geol.,  similarity  in  order  of  arrange¬ 
ment  of  fossiliferous  deposits  which  are  not  necessarily 
contemporaneous.  — homo-tax'i-al  (-t5k'sT-al),  a.  —  ho'- 
mo-tax'i  al  ly,  adv.  —  ho  mo  tax'ic  (-sTk),  a. 
homo-thet'ic  (-thgt'Tk),  a.  [homo-  +  Gr.  tferos,  verbal 
adj.  fr.  TifleVai  to  place.]  Math.  Similar  and  similarly 
placed,  as  any  two  parallel  plane  sections  of  a  cone, 
homothetic  figures,  those  that  consist  of  pairs  of  points.  P 
and  P> ,  Q  and  Q! ,  in  one-to-one  correspondence,  such  that 
all  junction  lines  PP' ,  QQ',  meet  in  a  center  of  similitude 
O,  and  the  ratio  of  sim  ilitude  (that  is,  is  constant. 

When  O  is  on  the  same  side  of  P  and  P1,  the  figures  are 
directly  homothetic ;  when  between  P  and  P' ,  they  are  in¬ 
versely  homothetic. 

ho-mot'o-nous  (ho-mSt'o-nws),  a.  [L  homotonus,  Gr.  opo- 
tovos  ;  opos  the  same  -f-  rouos  tone.]  Of  the  same  tenor 
or  tone  ;  without  variation.  — ho-mot'o-nous-ly,  adv. 
hom'o-type  (hom'o-tlp ;  ho'mo  - ;  see  homo-),  n.  [homo-  -f- 
-type.]  Biol.  1.  That  which  has  the  same  fundamental 
type  of  structure  with  something  else  ;  thus,  the  right 
arm  is  the  homotype  of  the  right  leg  ;  one  arm  is  the  hom¬ 
otype  of  the  other,  etc. 

2.  A  homoeotype. 

—  ho'mo-typ  al  (ho'mo-tip'al ;  h5m'o-),  ho'mo-typ'io 
(-tTp'Tk),  ho  mo-typ'i-cal  (-T-kal),  a. 

ho'mo-typ  y  (ho'ui6-tIp/T  :  hbm'o- ;  see  homo-),  n.  [See 
homotype.]  Biol.  The  relation  existing  between  homo¬ 
types  ; — used  specif,  by  Haeckel  to  denote  serial  homology, 
ho^o-zy'gote  (-zl'got ;  -zTg'ot),  n.  [homo-  -f  zygote.] 
Biol.  An  animal  or  plant  in  which  the  characters  are 
stable,  having  been  received  in  the  dominant  form  from 
both  parents,  or  in  the  recessive  form  from  both  parents. 
Such  an  individual  therefore  breeds  true  to  type.  Cf. 
heterozygote,  and  see  Mendel’s  law.  —  ho'mo-zy'gous 
(-zi'gas),  a. 

hom'rai  (hom'rl),  n.  [Native  name  in  Nepal.]  A  large 
hornbill  ( Dichoceros  bicoimis )  of  India  and  the  Malay 
countries,  having  the  casque  large  and  hollow'ed  above, 
and  ending  in  two  points  in  front.  See  hornbill,  Illust. 
ho-mun'cu-lus  (ho-muq'ku-las),  n.  ;  pi.  -culi  (-11).  [L., 
dim.  of  homo  man.]  A  little  man;  a  dw'arf  ;  a  manikin- 

—  ho  mun'cu-lar  (-lar),  a. 

hone  (hon),  n.  [AS.  hdn  stone,  akin  to  Icel.  hein ,  OSw. 
hen.]  1.  A  stone  of  a  fine  grit  used  for  sharpening  cut¬ 
ting  instruments,  and  esp.  for  setting  razors  ;  also,  an  arti¬ 
ficial  stone  or  a  slab  covered  with  an  abrading  substance, 
used  for  the  same  purpose ;  a  fine  whetstone  or  oilstone. 

2.  A11  implement,  usually  resembling  a  light  float  (see 
float,  n.,  5  J),  for  dressing  and  smoothing  the  surface 
of  gravel  and  similar  roads. 

hone,  v.  t.;  honed  (liond) ;  hon'ing  (hon'Tng).  To  sharpen 
or  dress  with  a  hone  ;  as,  to  hone  a  razor, 
hone  (hon),  v.  i.  [Cf.  F.  hogner  to  grumble.]  To  grumble  ; 
pine  ;  lament ;  long.  Dial.  Eng.  Southern  U.  S. 
hon'est  (bn'gst),  a.  [ME.  honest,  honeste ,  onest,  OF.  ho- 
neste,  oneste ,  F.  honnete,  L.  honestus,  fr.  honos,  honor ,  honor. 
See  honor.]  1.  Held  in  honor  or  respect;  also,  worthy 
of  honor  ;  befitting  an  honorable  place  or  condition  ;  hon¬ 
orable  ;  hence,  creditable ;  suitable;  decent.  Obs. 

2.  Characterized  by  integrity  or  fairness  and  straight¬ 
forwardness  in  conduct,  thought,  speech,  etc. ;  upright ; 
just;  equitable;  trustworthy ;  truthful;  sincere;  free 
from  fraud,  guile,  or  duplicity ;  not  false  ;  —  said  of  per¬ 
sons  and  acts,  and  of  things  to  which  a  moral  quality  is 
imputed  ;  as,  an  honest  judge  or  merchant ;  an  honest 
statement  ;  an  honest  bargain ;  an  honest  business  ;  an 
honest  book  ;  an  honest  confession. 

Look  ye  out  among  you  seven  men  of  honest  report.  Acts  vi.  3. 

3.  Free  from  fraud  or  deception;  genuine,  full,  unadul¬ 
terated,  or  the  like  ;  as,  honest  measure  ;  honest  goods. 

Behold  what  honest  clothes  you  send  forth  to  bleaching!  Shak. 

4.  Open  ;  frank  ;  as,  an  honest  countenance. 

5.  Chaste;  faithful;  virtuous.  Rare  or  Archaic. 

Wives  may  be  merry,  and  yet  honest  too.  Shak. 
Syn.  —  Honorable,  upright,  faithful ;  equitable,  fair,  just ; 
frank,  candid,  ingenuous;  genuine,  real.  —  Honest,  sin- 


ho'mo-lo-gu'me-na  Var.  of  110- 

MOLOOOIM  ENA. 

ho  mo-ly'sin  (h  fEm  o-l  T's  Y  n  ; 
hbm'O-),  n.  See  h.emolysi.v. 
ho-mom'al-louB  (h  u-m  ft  m'VZ- 
ltcs),  ho-mom'a  Ioub,  a.  [homo- 
-f  Gr.  fiaAAo?  a  lock  of  wool.] 
Bot.  Uniformly  curving  to  one 
side  ;  —  applied  esp. to  the  leaves 
of  certain  mosses  ;  —  opposed  to 
heteromallous. 

ho-mom'er-al  (ho-mbm'?r-^71), 
ho-mom'er-ous  <-<7s).  a.  [homo- 
+  Gr.  Mepos  part.]  Having  all 
parts  alike. 

no  mo-met'ri-cal.  a.  Having  the 
same  meter.  —  h  o  m  o-m  e  t'r  i- 
cal-ly,  adv. 

Ho  mo-mor'pha  (h  5'm  o-m  6  r'- 
fd  ;  Mm'a-),  n.  pi.  [NL.  See 
H  O  M  O  M  O  R  I*  II  Y.]  Zool.  The 
Hemimetabola. 

II  ho'mo  mul-ta'rum  li'te-ra'- 
rum  (lYt^-ra'rum).  [L.]  A  man 
of  great  learning,  lit.,  many 
letters. 

homon'o-my  (ho-mOn'u-mY),  n. 
[homo-  -f  Gr.  vdju.05  law.]  Biol. 
The  homology  of  parts  arranged 
on  transverse  axes.  —  ho-moh'- 
o-mous  (-mw8),  n.  Haeckel. 
Ilho'mo  no'vus.  [L.]  =  novus 

HOMO. 

hom'o-ny.  +  hominy. 


ho-mon'y-moua-ly,  adv.  of  ho¬ 
monymous.  [MOCO  KINESIS.  I 
ho  mo-b-ki-ne'8is.  Var.  of  110-I 
ho-'mo -dr'gan.  n.  [homo-  4-  or- 
f/an.']  =  HOMOPLAST  a.  Haeckel. 
Ho/mo-ou'Bl-ast.  n.  =  Homo- 
O  US  I  AN.  Obs.  [of  HOMOOUSIA.l 
ho  mo-ou'Bie.ho-mou'sie.  Vnrs.  | 
H  0  m  o-ou'8i-on  (ho'mu-oo'sY- 
dn:  ho^mo-ou'-  ;  hbm'o-),  11.  Sr  a. 

k\lso  l.  c  l  Homoousinn.  Rare. 

o  mo-ou'Bi-oua  (-tfs),  a.  [Gr. 
d/xoovcri09.]  Homoousian.  Rare. 
ho-mop'a-thy  (hO-mbp'd-thl), 
n.  [Gr.  bpondOeia-,  6p.09same-f 
^ rd0o<;  suffering.]  Sympathy.  R. 
ho  mo-pe  ri-od'ic,  a.  [homo-  -f 
yeriodtc.l  Of  the  same  periods, 
ho  mo-pet'al-ous.  a.  [homo-  + 
petalous.)  Having  petals  alike, 
hom'o-pnone  (hbm'u-fdn  ;  ho'¬ 
mo-),  a.  Representing  the  same 
sound.  Rare. 

ho'mo-phy-ad'ic  (ho/mi5-fT-&d'- 
1k  ;  hbnVo-),  a.  [homo-  +  Gr. 
<f>vd<;,  -ab 09,  shoot.]  Bot.  Pro¬ 
ducing  a  single  kind  of  shoot, 
as  most  species  of  Equisetum ; 
—  opposed  to  heterophyadic. 
ho  mo-phyl'louB.  a.  [ homo -  -f 
-phy lions!]  Bot.  Bearing  leaves 
all  of  one  kind. 

ho-mop 'la-sis  (hfi-mbp'ld-sYB), 
n.  [NL.]  Biol.  Homoplasy. 


ho'mo-plas'mic  (ho/mfi-pl&z'- 
mlk  ;  nbnVij-),  a.  Biol.  Homo¬ 
plastic. 

ho'mo-plaB/my(  hb'mo-piaz'mY ; 
hbm'C-),  ri.  [See  homo-;  -plas¬ 
ma.]  Biol.  Homoplasy. 
ho'mo-plat,  n.  [Irre^.  fr.  Gr. 
d>p.o<;  shoulder  -L  7rA arv?  broad.] 
Scapula.  Obs. 

ho  mo-pol'ic  (h  5'm  $-p  8  l'Y  k  ; 
hBm'S-),  a.  Biol.  =  homopolar. 
ho-mop'ter  (h  C-m  5  p't  e  r),  n. 
Zool.  One  of  the  Homoptera. 
hom-or'gan  (h8-m6r'gdn).  Var 

of  IIOMOORGAN. 

Ho'mo-ro'ka  (hS'mfi-ro'kii),  n. 
Babylon.  Myth.  =  Marduk. 
ho'mo-ros-an'i-line,  n.  Also  -lin. 
Orff.  Chem.  See  ros aniline. 
ho'mo-seis'mal,  "  V  n.  [homo- 
-I-  seismal.]  =  coseismal. 
ho  mo-sex  u-al'i-ty.  ».  [homo-  + 
sexuality.]  Med.  Morbid  sexual 
passion  for  one  of  the  same  sex. 
—  ho/mo-sex'u-al,  a. 
Ho-mos'te-ns  (ho-mtts'tf-iis),  n. 
Paleon.  A  genus  of  very  lurge 
Devonian  fishes  of  the  group 
Arthrodira,  having  slender 
toothless  jaws. 

ho  mo-sty'lic  (ho'mo-stl'llk  ; 
hQm'o-),  ho  mo-sty'lous  (-his), 
a.  Bot.  nomostyled. 
ho'mo-atyTy  (h  o'm  o-s  t  T'l  Y  ; 


httm'C-),  n.  Bot.  Homostylisrm 
Ilho'mo  su'i  lu'ris  (ho'mo 
su'I  joo'rls).  [L.]  A  man  who 
is  sui  juris  (winch  see), 
ho'mo  sum;  hu-ma'ni  ni'hil 
or  nil)  a  me  a  li-e'num  pu'to. 
[L.]  I  am  a  man  ;  I  deem  noth¬ 
ing  that  relates  to  man  a  matter 
foreign  to  myself .  Terenct  (//-- 
anion  Timoronmenos,  I.  i.  25). 
ho  mo-sys-tem'ic?  a.  [homo-  + 
systemic.]  Belonging  to  the  same 
system. 

ho  mo-tac'tic  (ho'md-t&k'tYk  ; 
hbm'o-),  a.  =  homotaxtal. 
ho  mo-tat'ic(-tfit'Yk),  a  [homo- 
4-  Gr.  rdcris  stress.]  Mech  Des¬ 
ignating,  or  pert,  to,  a  stress  that 
is  every  where  of  equal  intensity, 
ho  mo-tax 'e-ous  (-t&k'sS-tfB),  a. 
Ilomotaxic. 

h  o  m  o-t  ax'i-a  (-t&k'sY-d),  n. 
[NL.]  Homotaxis, 
ho'mo-tax  y  (h  o'm  8-t  &  k's  Y  ; 
hfim'o-),  n.  IIomotaxiB. 
ho  rao-ther'mic  (-th  0  r'm  Y  k). 
ho'mo-ther'mous  (-mus),  a.  [ho¬ 
mo-  4-  Gr.  Oeppy  heat.]  Zool. 
Ilomoiothermai. 
ho-moth'e-ty  (h8-m8th'?-tY).  n. 
[homo-  +  Gr.  TideVai  to  place.] 
Math.  Like  placement  ;  state  or 
character  of  being  homothetic. 
ho  mo-ton 'ic  (-tbn'Yk),  a.  [See 


homotonous.]  Homotonous. 
ho-mot'o-ny  (hfi-mOt'o-nY),  7i. 
Uniform  tone.  Rare. 
ho  'mo-top'ic  (h  o'm  8-t  5  p'Y  k  ; 
hbm'o-),  «.  [homo -  +  Gr.  totto<; 
place.]  Biol.  Pert,  to  the  same  or 
corresponding  places,  or  parte. 

II  ho'mo  tri'um  lit  te-ra'rum. 
[L.]  Man  of  three  letters,  i.  e., 
f,  71,  r,  which  spell  the  Latin  for 
thief  ;  a  thief. 

Plantns  ( Aulularta ,  II.  iv.  46). 
ho-mot'ro-pal  (h<5-mbt'ro-pdl), 
a.  Bot.  Homotropous. 
ho-mot'ro-pouB  (-mis),  a.  [homo- 
4-  -tropons :  cf .  F.  nomofrope.] 
Bot.  Having  the  radicle  directed 
toward  the  hilum,  as  in  most 
an atropou6  seeds  ;  — oppoeed  to 
antitropons. 

||  ho'mo  u'ni-ns  li'bri.  [L.]  A 
man  of  (learned  in)  on£  nook, 
ho-mou'si-an  (h6-moo'sY-dn ; 
-mou'-).a.  Homoousian.  Ho/- 
mo-ou'8i-an.Ho-mou'Bi-an-ist,7?. 

||  ho-mun'ei-o  (hb-mun'shY-o  ; 
-sT-5),  7?.  [L.  dim.  of  homo, 

hominis,  man.]  A  homunculus, 
ho-mun'cle  (hb-milq'k’l  ;  hb'- 
mili)-),  ho-mun'cnle  (h8-mui)'- 
knl),  ;i.  A  homunculus, 
ho'mu-rai  (ho'md6-rY).  Var  of 
HOMRAI. 

hom'y,  home'y  (h  5  m'Y),  a.  1 


Pert,  to  home;  homelike  Colloq. 
hon.  A  hone,  delay.  [orary.l 
Hon.  Abhr.  Honorable  :  hon-| 
honble.  Abhr.  Honorable, 
hond.  A  hound.  [of  hand. I 

hond.  Obs.  or  dial.  Eng.  var.J 
Hond.  Abbr.  Honored, 
honde.  4*  ande. 

honde.  Obs.  pi.  of  hand. 
hon'del.  4*  handle. 
honde-selle.  4*  handsel. 
hondhabbing.  4*  handhabend. 
hondhwile.  hondhwule.  4*hani>- 
while. 

hondiwerke.  4*  handiwork. 
hon'dle.  4*  handle,  v. 
hon'doo.  hon'dou(hbn'doo),  n. 
[Sp.  honda  sling.]  The  loop  in 
the  end  of  a  lariat  through 
which  the  running  part  goes. 
Western  U.  S. 

hon'dred.  Obs.  or  dial.  Eng. 
var.  of  hundred. 
hond'Bom.  4*  handsome. 
Hon-du'ra8  bark  (hbn-doo'rrts). 
(After  Honduras ,  Central  Amer¬ 
ica.]  Cascara  amarga. 

hone,  j*  hoe,  houve,  hove. 
hone.  Var.  of  nowr,  a  hill, 
hone,  7?.  tf  v.  [ME.  honen ,  v.,of 
unceri.  origin.]  Delay.  Obs. 
hone,  7i.  A  swelling,  as  a  tumor- 
Obs.  tf  R. 

honement.  4*  ointment. 
honerou8.  4*  onerous. 


ale,  senate,  c^re,  Jim,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofa ;  eve,  ^vent,  6nd,  recent,  maker;  ice,  ill;  old,  6bey,  orb,  5dd,  s5ft,  connect ;  use,  unite,  firn,  up,  circus,  menii ; 

R  Foreiarn  Word.  4*  Obsolete  Variant  of.  4-  combined  with.  =  equals. 
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cere  come  into  comparison  as  expressing:  freedom  from 
dissimulation  or  deceit,  esp.  in  speech  (see  frank).  Honest 
expresses  absence  of  intent  to  deceive,  and  implies  candor, 
fairness,  straightforwardness;  as,  an  honest  confession, 
statement  of  facts.  Sincere  suggests  rather  more  strongly 
desire  to  conform  to  the  truth,  and  characterizes  an  object 
as  heartfelt,  often  as  genuine  or  real ;  as,  a  .sincere  avowal 
of  friendship,  declaration  of  principle.  But  one  may  be 
both  honest  and  sincere  and  yet  mistaken.  Cf .  fair,  bluff. 

His  [Goldsmith’s]  life,  and  his  writings.,  which  are  the  honest 
expression  of  it.  Thackeray. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  he  [Burns]  entered  on  this  new  period 
of  his  life  with  a  sincere  determination  to  do  right.  Stevenson . 

When  he  [Hamlet]  declared  that  it  was  such  a  love  as  forty 
thousand  brothers  could  not  equal,  lie  spoke  sincerely  indeed, 
but  not  truly.  A.  C.  Bradley. 

Honest  Abo  (ab),  an  affectionate  sobriquet  of  Abraham 
Lincoln,  lbth  President  of  the  United  States, 
hon'est  (bu'Sst),  v.  t.  [L.  honestare  to  honor  :  cf.  OF.  ho- 
nester.~\  To  make  honest,  or  honorable  ;  to  honor.  Obs. 
hone'stone'  (hon'ston'),  n.  A  stone  suitable  for  making 
hones  for  sharpening  ;  also,  a  hone  ready  for  use. 
hon'es  ty  (5n'es-ti),  n.  [ME.  honeste ,  oneste ,  honor,  OF. 
honesle ,  oneste ,  L.  honest  as.  See  honest,  a.]  1.  Quality  or 
state  of  being  honest ;  specif.  :  a  Honor  ;  honorableness  ; 
suitableness  ;  decency  ;  also,  generosity  ;  liberality.  Obs. 
b  Fairness  and  straightforwardness  of  conduct,  speech, 
etc.;  probity  ;  integrity  ;  sincerity  ;  truthfulness  ;  freedom 
from  fraud  or  guile. 

A  .  .  .  peaceable  life  in  all  godliness  and  honesty  1  Tim.  ii.  2. 
C  Chastity.  Bare  or  Archaic.  Shak. 

2.  Honorable  people.  Obs.  &  R. 

3.  Bot.  a  Satinpod  (Lunaria).  b  Virgin’s-bower .  Dial.  Eng. 
Syn. —  Uprightness,  trustworthiness,  faithfulness,  equi¬ 
ty,  justice,  fairness.  —  Honesty,  honor,  integrity,  probity 
agree  in  the  idea  of  uprightness.  Honesty  is  the  general 
term  for  freedom  from  fraud  or  imposture ;  honor,  as  here 
compared  (see  reputation),  adds  to  honesty  the  implica¬ 
tion  of  high-mindedness  or  a  nice  sense  of  allegiance  to 
the  standards  of  one’s  profession,  calling,  or  position ;  as, 
to  rely  on  the  honesty  of  a  servant,  of  a  tradesman,  a  man 
of  scrupulous  honesty ;  business  honor  is  the  foundation  of 
trade ; 14  Honesty  is  the  best  policy  ”  (Proverb);  cf.  “  Honor 
among  thieves’’  {Proverb).  Integrity  denotes  upright¬ 
ness  or  incorruptibility,  esp.  in  the  execution  of  trusts ; 
probity  is  tried  integrity  ;  as,  “  his  unimpeachable  integ¬ 
rity  treasurer  of  a  widows’ and  orphans’  fund”  (Haw¬ 
thorne)  ;  cf.  “  For  intellectual  integrity  he  [Huxley]  was  a 
spotless  Sir  Galahad”  (J.Fiske);  “That  sort  of  probity 
and  disinterestedness  which  such  men  as  Bailey  possess, 
does  hold  and  grasp  the  t  iptop  of  any  spiritual  honors  that 
can  be  paid  to  anything  in  this  world  ”  (Keats).  See  rec¬ 
titude,  HONEST,  JUSTICE,  FAIR. 

hon'ey  (hun'T),  n.  [ME.  honi,  huni ,  AS.  hunig ;  akin  to 
OS.  honey,  D.  &  G.  honig ,  OHG.  honag ,  honang,  Icel.  hu¬ 
nting ,  Sw.  hdning,  Dan.  honning.']  1.  A  sweet  viscid  ma¬ 
terial  elaborated  in  the  honey  sac  of  bees  of  various  kinds 
out  of  the  nectar  of  flowers,  aud  stored  up  in  the  nest  or  hive 
(cf.  honeycomb)  to  serve  as  food  for  the  colony,  esp.  dur¬ 
ing  the  winter.  With  certain  wild  animals  and  with  man 
honey  is  a  favorite  article  of  food.  Its  flavor  and  color 
depend  largely  on  the  plants  from  which  the  nectar  is 
gathered,  that  of  clover  being  especially  esteemed.  Bees 
will  also  carry  off  other  sweet  liquids  for  honey  making, 
as  sugar  sirup,  but  not  without  impairing  the  quality  of 
the  honey.  Honey  consists  principally  of  a  mixture,  in 
varying  proportions,  of  sugars  (glucose,  fructose,  and  cane 
sugar)  with  a  little  water.  The  term  honey  is  extended  to 
various  other  sweet  fluids,  as  to  the  nectar  of  flowers,  and 
that  collected  or  elaborated  by  various  other  insects  (cf . 

HONEY  ANT,  HONEYDEW). 

2.  Honeylike  quality  or  character. 

The  honey  of  his  language.  Shak. 

3.  Sweet  one  ;  —  a  term  of  endearment.  Shale. 

4.  A  sirupy  liquid  of  honeylike  flavor  ;  —  with  an  attribu¬ 
tive  ;  as,  maple  honey,  or  maple  sirup. 

5.  Short  for  honey  locust. 

hon'ey,  a.  Resembling  honey;  sweet;  hence,  dear;  precious, 
hon'ey  (hun'T),  v.  t.  ;  iion'eyed  or  hon'ied  (-Td) ;  hon'ey- 
ing.  1.  To  make  sweet,  as  with  honey. 

2.  To  make  (speech,  language,  etc.)  affectedly  endearing 
or  intimate  ;  hence,  to  use  fondly  condescending  or  ob¬ 
sequious  language  toward. 

Canst  thou  not  honey  me  with  fluent  speech  ?  Marston. 
hon'ey,  v.  i.  To  be  gentle,  agreeable,  or  coaxing  ;  to  talk 
fondly  ;  to  use  endearments  ;  also,  to  be  or  become  obse¬ 
quious  or  condescending ;  to  fawn.  “  Honeying  and  mak¬ 
ing  love.”  Shak. 

Honeying  at  the  whisper  of  a  lord.  Tennyson. 

honey  ant.  Any  of  certain  small  ants  of  the  genus 
Myrmecocystus  found  in  the 
southwestern  United  States 
and  in  Mexico,  living  in  sub¬ 
terranean  nests.  Some  of  the 
workers  serve  as  receptacles 
for  the  storage  of  honey  ob¬ 
tained  from  a  gall  found  on 
oak  leaves,  their  abdomens 
becoming  greatly  distended. 

They  are  believed  to  regurgi¬ 
tate  the  honey  when  needed 
and  feed  the  rest.  In  Australia  and  South  Africa  similar 
habits  occur  in  ants  of  other  genera, 
honey  balm.  A  sweet-scented  mint  (Melittis  melissophyl- 
lum)  of  central  and  southern  Europe, 
honey  bear  a  The  kinkajou.  b  The  sloth  bear, 
hon'ey-bee'  (hun'T-be'),  n.  Any  of  certain  social  honey- 
producing  bees  of  Apis  and  allied  genera,  as  Melipona  or 
Trigona;  commonly,  Apis  mellifera  (syn.  A.  mellifica ),  a 


Honey  Ant. 


native  of  Europe,  kept  for  its  honey  and  wax  in  most  parts 
of  the  world.  A.melli-  a 
fera  has  escaped  and  is 
found  wild  in  many 
regions,  including 
North  America.  Sev¬ 
eral  varieties  of  this 
species,  differing  more 
or  less  in  color,  size, 
disposition,  etc.,  are 
kept,  as  the  common  Honeybee.  A  Male 
black,  brown,  or  German,  ^  r  ,°  °  e  ’i  li 
race,  which  is  hardy  Queen‘»  C  Worker, 
but  difficult  to  manage  on  account  of  its 
temper,  and  the  yellow  Italian  race  and 
gray  Carniolan  race,  which  are  preferred 
and  extensively  kept  in  the  United  States 
on  account  of  their  gentleness  and  honey- 
producing  qualities.  The  honeybee  raises  its  brood  and 
stores  up  its  honey  in  the  cells  of  a  comb  (see  honeycomb) 
of  wax.  A  normal  colony  consists  of  a  fertile  female,  or 
queen,  some  males,  or  drones,  which  are  stingless  and  do 
no  work,  and  many  (commonly  several  thousand  )  infertile 
females,  or  workers ,  which  gather  and  prepare  the  food, 
produce  the  wax,  build  the  comb,  tend  and  feed  the  queen 
and  young,  and  guard  the  hive  or  nest.  Colonies  are  mul¬ 
tiplied  by  swarming  (see  4th  swarm,  1). 
hon'ey-ber'ry  (hun'T-bSr'T),  n. ;  pi.  -ries  (-Tz).  The  fruit 
of  either  of  two  trees  having  sweetish  berries  ;  also,  either 
of  the  trees  :  a  An  Old  World  hackberry  (C el tis australis). 
b  In  the  West  Indies,  the  genip  (Melicocca  bijuga). 

honey  bread-  The  carob  ;  also,  its  fruit. 

honey  buzzard.  A  European  hawk  (Pemis  apivoms)  re¬ 
lated  to  the  kites,  which  feeds  on  insects,  small  reptiles, 
etc.,  often  tearing  up  nests  of  wasps  and  bumblebees  to  eat 
their  larvae.  Related  species  occur  in  Eastern  countries. 

hon'ey-comb'  (-kom'),  n.  [AS.  hunigcamb.  See  honey; 
1st  comb.]  1.  A  mass  of  cells  com¬ 
posed  of  wax  (cf.  beeswax)  built  by 
bees  in  their  nest  or  hive  to  contain 
their  brood  and  stores  of  pollen  and 
honey.  The  cells  are  built  of  hexag¬ 
onal  prismatic  form,  which  is  the 
most  economical  of  space  and  mate¬ 
rial.  The  free  surfaces  of  the  combs 
are  nearly  or  quite  vertical,  the  long 
axes  of  the  cells  horizontal  or  nearly 
so.  Capillary  attraction  holds  the 
honey  in  the  cells  until  they  are 
sealed.  The  size  of  the  cells  varies 
according  to  their  use.  With  the 
common  honeybee,  cells  for  raising  Honeycomb, 
workers  average  28,  those  for  drones  18,  to  the  square  inch 
of  surface,  while  those  for  queens  are  large  and  irregular, 
projecting  from  the  surface  of  the  comb. 

2.  Any  substance,  as  cast  iron,  worm-eaten  wood,  tripe, 
etc.,  having  cells  suggesting  a  honeycomb. 

3.  Honeycomb  work  ;  honeycombed  effect  or  character. 

4.  Sweet  one  ;  —  a  term  of  endearment.  Obs. 

hon'ey-comb',  v.  t.  i.  To  make  or  cause  to  be,  or  to 

become,  full  of  holes  or  cavities  like  a  honeycomb,  or 
marked  with  a  pattern  resembling  that  of  a  honeycomb. 

Each  bastion  was  honeycombed  with  casements.  Motley. 

hon'ey-comb',  a.  Of,  like,  or  pertaining  to,  honeycomb  ; 
esp.,  having  a  pattern  resembling  that  of  honeycomb;  as, 
a  honeycomb  quilt;  a  honeycomb  radiator, 
honeycomb  coral,  any  fossil  coral  of  Parasites  or  other 
allied  genus.  —  h.  moth,  the  bee  moth.  —  h.  ringworm,  Veter., 
a  fungus  disease  affecting  the  skin  of  horses,  characterized 
by  closely  aggregated,  dry,  yellowish  crusts,  which  pro¬ 
duce  severe  itching  ;  favus.  —  h.  stitch.  See  smocking.  — 
h.  stomach,  the  reticulum  of  a  ruminant.—  h.  stone,  a  honey¬ 
comb  coral.  —  h.  tetter,  Med.,  favus. 

honey  creeper.  Any  of  numerous  species  of  small  bright- 
colored  oscine  birds  constituting  the  family  Ccerebida?, 
found  in  tropical  and  subtropical  America,  especially 
numerous  in  the  West  Indies. 

hon'ey-dew' (hun'T-du'),  n.  1.  a  The  saccharine  exudate 
found  on  the  leaves  of  many  plants  in  hot  weather.  It  is 
sometimes  caused  by  the  punctures  of  aphids  or  6cale  in¬ 
sects,  more  rarely  by  fungi,  and  occasionally  by  excessive 
turgescence.  b  A  sweet,  honeylike  secretion  produced  by 
many  homopterous  insects  (aphids,  leaf  hoppers,  psyllids, 
etc.)  which  is  eagerly  sought  for  as  food  by  ants,  and  also 
used  by  bees,  wasps,  and  other  insects  (see  aphid).  Some 
kinds  of  ants  carefully  tend  colonies  of  aphids  for  the 
sake  of  the  honeydew  they  produce. 

2.  A  kind  of  tobacco  moistened  with  molasses. 

3.  Honey  or  a  substance  having  a  sweetness  and  fragrance 
suggestive  of  honey. 

honey  eater,  or  honey  sucker.  Any  of  numerous  oscine 
birds  constituting  the  family  Meliphagidie,  con  lined 
with  one  exception  to  the  Australian  region  (including 
New  Zealand  and  Oceanica).  The  bill  is  thin,  curved,  and 
usually  rather  long,  the  tongue  is  commonly  long  and 
protrusible,  with  a  brushlike  tip,  and  capable  of  being 
rolled  into  a  kind  of  tube  adapted  for  extracting  nectar 
and  small  insects  from  flowers.  Well-known  species  are 
the  wattlebirds  of  Australia,  and  the  bell  bird,  stitch  bird, 
and  friar  bird  of  New  Zealand.  The  name  is  sometimes 
applied  to  birds  of  other  related  families. 

honey  flower.  Any  of  several  flowers  yielding  honey  copi¬ 
ously  ;  as:  a  Any  species  of  Melianthus.  b  Either  of  the 
Australian  proteaceous  shrubs  Protea  mellifera  and  Lam- 
bertia  forrnnsa .  c  The  bee  orchis. 

honey  garlic.  A  species  of  garlic  (Allium  dioscoridis)  of 
southern  Europe  and  the  Orient;  — so  named  from  the 
nectaries.  Ar  h^ney  pores,  of  the  flowers. 


honey  guide.  Any  of  several  small  plainly  colored  non¬ 
passerine  birds  constitut¬ 
ing  the  genera  Indicator 
and  Prodotiscus,  inhabit¬ 
ing  Africa,  the  Hima¬ 
layas,  and  the  East 
Indies.  They  form  a  sub¬ 
family,  Indicatorinae,  of 
the  family  Capitonidae. 

The  honey  guides  are 
named  from  their  re-  , 

markable  habit  of  leading  ~  a  *  .  , 

mail  or  animals  to  the  Honey  Guide  < Indicator  major). 
nests  of  bees,  though  sometimes  the  object  of  their  attrac¬ 
tion  turns  out  to  be  a  leopard,  snake,  or  other  animal, 
honey  locust,  a  All  ornamental  North  American  caesal- 
piniaceous  tree  (Gteditsm  triacanthos ),  bearing  spines  on 
the  trunk  and  having  bipinnate  leaves  with  racemes  of 
small  greenish  flowers  succeeded  by  very  large  flat  pods, 
b  The  clammy  locust  (Robinia  viscosa).  c  The  common  or 
black  locust  (R.  pseudacacia).  d  The  mesquite. 
hon'ey-moon'  (hun'T-moon'),  n.  The  first  month  or  so 
after  marriage  ;  now,  usually,  the  holiday  spent  by  a  cou¬ 
ple  after  marriage,  before  settling  down  ;  —  orig.  with  ref¬ 
erence  to  the  phases  of  the  moon,  which  is  no  sooner  full 
than  it  begins  to  wane.  Hence  jocularly  :  honey  moonlight, 
honey  moonshine,  honeymoonstruck.  —  hon'ey-moon',  v.  i. 
hon'ey-mouthed'  (-mouthd' ;  -moutht'),  a.  Soft  or  sweet 
in  speech  ;  persuasive. 

honey  plant,  a  Any  species  of  Hoya.  b  Garden  balm. 

c  An  Australian  epacridaceous  plant  (Richea  scoparia). 
hon'ey— pot',  n.  1.  A  pot  for  honey,  as  one  of  wax  made 
by  some  wild  bees. 

2.  pi.  A  game  in  which  a  child  (called  the  honey-pot)  with 
his  hands  clasped  under  his  hams  is  swung  backward  and 
forward  by  his  arms  until  his  grip  relaxes,  to  find  his 
weight,  which  is  reckoned  at  a  pound  for  each  swing. 

3.  The  flower  head  of  a  South  African  shrub  ( Protea  cyna- 
roides),  which  when  open  is  shaped  like  a  pot  and  consists 
of  an  involucre  of  showy  bracts  subtending  a  head  of 
small  flowers  abounding  in  honey.  South  Africa. 

honey  sac.  In  bees,  the  crop,  or  distention  of  the  esoph¬ 
agus,  in  which  the  honey 
(which  see)  is  elaborated. 
hon'ey-suckleihun'T-suk'’!), 
n.  [ME .hunisuccle,  hony socle, 

AS.  hunisuce  privet.  See 
honey  ;  suck.]  1.  Clover, 
or  its  flowers.  Obs. 

2  Any  caprifoliaceous  shrub 
of  the  genus Lonicera.  Most1 
honeysuckles  are  ornamen¬ 
tal,  and  many  species  are  in 
cultivation.  A  few  form  erect 
bushes,  but  the  majority  are 
twining  vines.  They  have  tu¬ 
bular  white,  yellow,  or  red 
fragrant  flowers,  the  corolla 
usually  strongly  two-lipped. 

See  Lonicera. 

3.  Any  of  several  other  fra¬ 
grant-flowered  shrubs; — 
usually  with  qualifying  adjec¬ 
tive  or  attributive ;  as,  the  bush  honeysuckle  ( Dieiwilla ) ;  the 
swamp  honeysuckle,  or  azalea  ( Azalea  viscosa) ;  the  pinks- 
ter  flower  (A.  nudiflora ),  the  columbine  ( Aquilegia ),  etc. 

4.  In  Australia  :  a  Any  shrub  or  tree  of  the  genus  Sir - 
muellera.  b  =  honey  flower  b- 

5.  In  New  Zealand,  the  proteaceous  tree  Knightia  excelsa. 
hon'ey-sweet'  (-swet'),  a.  [AS.  hunigswete.~\  Sweet  as 

honey. 

honey  tube.  One  of  a  pair  of  small  tubes  borne  on  the 
dorsal  part  of  one  of  the  abdominal  segments  of  many 
aphids,  and  formerly  believed  to  secrete  honeydew. 
hon'ey-wort'  (hun'T-wfirt'),  n.  a  Any  European  boragi- 
naceous  plant  of  the  genus  Cerinthe,  often  cultivated  for  the 
flowers,  which  yield  much  honey,  b  The  crosswort ;  — 
so  called  from  the  fragrance  of  its  flowers, 
hong  (h5ng),  n.  [Chin,  hang2,  Canton  dialect  hong,  a 
mercantile  house,  factory.]  An  establishment  or  factory 
for  foreign  trade  in  China,  as  formerly  at  Canton  ;  a  suc¬ 
cession  of  office  rooms  or  buildings,  with  a  common  pas¬ 
sage,  used  for  business  or  storage.  Hence  :  The  corpora¬ 
tion  of  Chinese  merchants  at  Canton  that  had  the  monopoly 
of  European  trade  before  the  treaty  of  Nanking,  1842. 
Hon'i-ton  (h5n'T-twn),  n.  A  town  in  Devonshire,  England. 
Honiton  lace,  a  beautiful  pillow  lace,  chiefly  made  in  Honi- 
ton,  Eng.  It  is  made  mostly  in  two  forms :  Honiton  ap¬ 
plique,  which  has  flower  sprigs  attached  to  a  net  ground ; 
Honiton  guipure,  consisting  of  large  sprigs  united  by  bars  or 
other  lace  stitches.  —  H.  silk,  a  kind  of  fine,  pliable,  twisted 
embroidery  silk,  usually  white  or  cream  color,  used  esp.  in 
Honiton  work.—  H.work.a  kind  of  Honiton-silk  embroidery 
made  of  lace  braid  attached  to  linen  by  buttonhole  stitch, 
honk  (hbqk),  n.  [Of  imitative  origin.]  The  cry  of  a  wild 
goose,  or  a  sound  resembling,  or  likened  to,  it. 
honk,  v.  i.  ;  honked  (libqkt) ;  honk'ing.  To  utter  or 
make  a  honk  or  honks. 

hon'or,  hon'our  (Sn'er),  n.  [ME.  honor,  honour ,  honur , 
onour,  onur,  OF.  honor,  onor,  honur,  onur,  honour,  onour , 
F.  honneur,  fr.  L.  honor,  honos.~\  1  Esteem  due  or  paid 
to  worth  ;  high  estimation  ;  manifestation  of  respect  or 
reverence  ;  lienee,  fame  ;  credit ;  good  name  ;  reputation. 

A  prophet  is  not  without  honor ,  save  in  his  own  country. 

Matt.  xiii.  57. 


Honeysuckle  ( Lonicera 
caprifolium). 


hon'es-tate,  v.  t.  [L.  honestatus , 
p.  p.  of  honestare.]  To  make 
honorable  ;  honor.  Ohs. —  hon  - 
ea-ta'tion,  n.  Obs. 
ho-nes'te-tee,  n.  [Cf .  OF.  hones- 
tetd.]  Honesty  ;  honorableness. 
Obs.  * 

hon'est-ly,  adv.  of  honest. 
hon'eBt-ness.  n.  See -ness. 
hone'wort'  (hon'wflrt7),  n.  Any 
of  several  apiaceous  plants,  esp. 
the  stone  parsley  (Bison  amo- 
mum),  Deringa  canadensis, 
Apinella  vulgaris,  etc.  ;  —  said 
to  be  so  called  because  of  their 
former  popular  use  as  remedies 
for  hones. 

honey  badger.  A  ratel. 
honey  bag.  =  honey  sac. 
hon'ey-balls/  (hfin'T-bdlz7),  n. 

SI.  The  nectar-yielding  flower 
eads  of  the  buttonbush.  South¬ 
ern  U.  S. 

honey  bell.  An  African  stercu- 
liaccous  shrub  (Mahemia  verti- 


cillata),  cultivated  for  its  sweet 

honey-yellow  flowers. 

honey  bird,  a  A  honey  guide. 

b  A  Iioney  eater. 

honey  blob.  The  gooseberry. 

Scot. 

honey  bloom.  The  spreading 
dogbane  ( Apocynum  androsw- 
mifolium). 

honey  bottle.  The  blossom  of 
a  heath  (  Erica  tetralix).  Eng. 
honey  cherry.  A  variety  of  late 
cherry  with  small,  roundish, 
very  sweet,  yellow  and  red  fruit, 
honey  clover.  The  white  melilot. 
Honeycomb,  Will.  An  old  beau, 
one  of  tli e  members  of  the 
“  Spectator  ”  club.  He  is  distin¬ 
guished  for  his  knowledge  of 
fashions  and  of  femininity 
hon'ey-combing  (hfm'T-kom7- 
Tng),  p.pr.  fir  vo.  n.  of  honey¬ 
comb. 

hon'ey-dewed7  (-dud7),  a.  Cov¬ 
ered  with  honeydew. 


hon'ey-drop  (-drop' ),  n.  A  drop 
of  honey  or  honeydew. 
hon'eyed  (hfi  n'l  d),  p.  p.  of 
honey.  —  hon'eyed-ly,  adv.  — 
hon'eyed-ness.  n. 
honey  eucalypt.  A  yellow-flow¬ 
ered  cucalypt  (Eucalyptus  mel- 
liodora). 

hon'ey-fall7.  n.  Honeydew.  Obs. 
honey  fly  A  honeybee.  Obs. 
hon'ey-fo'gle  (h  h  n'T-f  o7g’l), 
-fu  g’e  (-IVg’l),  v.  t.  To  cajole; 
wheedle.  Slang.  IT.  S.  [or  R.  I 
hon'ey-ful,  a.  See -ful.  Obs.  | 
honey  gland.  Rot.  A  nectary, 
honey  kite.  The  honey  buzzard, 
hon'ey-less,  a.  See  -less. 
hon'ey-lipped'  (hiin'Y-lfpt7),  a. 
Honey-mouthed, 
honey  lotus.  The  white  melilot. 
honey  mark.  A  mole  (on  the 
skin).  Obs.  [mesquite.  I 

honey  mesquite.  The  common! 
hon'ey-montlF,  n.  A  honey¬ 
moon.  Obs. 


honey  moth.  The  bee  moth, 
hon'ey-pod  ,  n.  The  honey,  or 
common,  mesquite. 
honey  ratel.  A  ratel. 
honey  shucks.  =  honey  lo- 
<  i’st  a.  Southern  U.  S. 
honeysocle.  +  honeysuckle. 
hon'ey-sopa',  n.  pi.  Sops  made 
of  bread  and  honey  ;  —  also  used 
ns  a  term  of  endearment.  Obs. 
hon'ey-stalks  ,  n.pl.  The  stalks 
of  white  clover. 

honey  stomach.  =  honey  sac. 
hon'ey  stone',  n.  =  m eli.ite. 
hon'ey-suck/,  n.  Honeysuckle. 
Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 
honey  sucker.  =  honey  eater. 
honeysuckle  apple.  =  swamp 
apple. 

honeysuckle  clover.  The  white 
clover.  Dial.  Eng. 
hon  /-ey-suck/led(  h  u  n'T-stik /  ’1  d ), 
a.  Covered  with  honeysuckles. 

honeysuckle  grass.  The  honey¬ 
suckle  clover. 


honeysuckle  ornament.  The 
Greek  anthemion. 
honeysuckle  tree  a  Any  honey¬ 
suckle  of  erect  growth,  b  = 
honeysuckle.  4  a. 
honeysuckle  trefoil.  The  red 
clover.  Dial  Eng. 
hon'ey-sweetA  n.  The  meadow¬ 
sweet.  Dial.  Eng. 
hon/rey-tongued/  (-tQngd7),  a. 
Sweet-mouthed, 
hon'ey-ware',  n.  Bndderlocks. 
honey  weasel.  A  ratel. 
Hon'ey-wood  .  r?.  The  foolishly 
generous  and  self-denying  hero 
of  Goldsmith’s  comedy  “The 
Good-Natured  Man.” 
hon'ey-wood7,  n.  A  Tasmanian 
usteraceouB  shrub  ( Bedfordia 
salicina). 

honful.  +  HANDFUL.  [HANG.  I 
hong.  Obs.  or  dial.  Eng.  var.  of  | 
hongement.  ^  hanoment. 
hon'ger.  hon'gry.  Obs.  or  dial. 
Eng.  vars.  of  hunger,  hungry. 


hongien.  hang. 
hongur.  ^  hunger. 
honi.  •]*  honey.  [of  honey. I 
hon'ied  ( hQn'td),  pret.  (f  ]>.  p.  | 
hon'i-ly  (hun'T-lT),  a.  fir  adv. 
Like  honey.  Obs.  or  R. 
hon'ish  (hfin'Ysh),  v.  t.  [OF. 
honir ,  F.  honnir .]  1.  To  dis¬ 

honor  ;  destroy.  Obs. 

2.  Illtrent ;  starve.  Dial.  Eng. 
II  ho'nl  (mod.  hon'ni)  soit  qui 
mal  y  pense'  (o'nt  swa  kC  mal 
?  naNs'^.  [F.]  Shamed  be  he 
who  thinks  evil  of  it ;  — motto 
of  the  Order  of  the  Garter,  being 
a  reputed  remark  of  Edward  III. 
when  (c.  1344)  he  tied  upon  his 
own  leg  the  Countess  of  Salis¬ 
bury’s  garter,  which  had  fallen 
off  while  he  danced  with  her. 
honk'er,  n.  One  that  honks  ;  a 
wild  goose,  esp.  the  Canada 
goose.  Colloq.  [whetstone.! 
honne.  f  hen,  hence  ;  hone,| 
honnour.  4*  honor. 


food,  foot ;  out,  oil ;  chair  ;  go  ;  sing,  ii)k  ;  then,  thin  ;  nature,  verdure  (250) ;  Krrch  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144) ;  bON  ;  yet ;  zh  —  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Guide. 
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2.  That  which  rightfully  attracts  esteem,  respect,  or  con¬ 
sideration,  as  dignity,  courage,  fidelity  ;  esp.,  excellence  of 
character  ;  high  moral  worth  ;  nobleness ;  specif.,  in  men, 
integrity  ;  uprightness ;  trustworthiness  ;  in  women,  pu¬ 
rity  ;  chastity.  From  the  conception  of  virtue  that  of 
honor  is  chiefly  distinguished  as  connoting  the  virtues  es¬ 
pecially  associated  with  rank,  station,  or  profession ;  thus, 
“  military  honor  ”  primarily  denotes  courage  and  fidelity, 
“  business  honor  ”  denotes  honesty  and  trustworthiness. 
Honor  thus  carries  with  it  the  notion  of  social  obligation, 
and  in  societies  having  a  caste  organization,  as  in  feudal 
societies,  it  often  implies  primarily  a  strict  observance  of 
caste  obligations  and  in  particular  of  the  obligation  not  to 
bring  disgrace  upon  persons  of  the  same  caste.  Doubtless 
from  its  long  association  with  feudal  militarism  is  derived 
the  conception  that  a  lapse  from  honor  is  to  be  atoned  only 
by  death  or  by  duel  (see  code  of  honor),  and  the  military 
and  chivalric  associations  have  given  the  word  its  distinc¬ 
tive  reference  to  public  recognition  of  conformance  to  the 
standard  of  conduct,  courage,  and  good  faith  appropri¬ 
ate  to  one’s  station  ;  as  in  the  phrases:  “  national  lionor,” 
nearly  equivalent  to  “  national  ^ood  faith  and  self-re¬ 
spect  ;  ”  “  word  of  honor,”  a  promise  given  or  a  statement 
made  at  the  stake  of  one’s  standing ;  an  “  honorable 
peace  ”  or  an  “  honorable  surrender,”  one  in  which  the 
courage  and  proper  conduct  of  the  party  in  question  is 
beyond  dispute.  Cf.  noblesse  oblige,  Bushido. 

I  could  not  love  thee,  dear,  so  much, 

Loved  1  not  honor  more.  Lovelace 

3.  A  nice  sense  of  what  is  right,  just,  and  true,  with 
course  of  life  correspondent  thereto  ;  strict  conformity  to 
the  duty  imposed  by  conscience,  position,  or  privilege. 

If  by  honor  is  meant  anvthing  distinct  from  conscience,  ’t  is 
no  more  than  a  regard  to  tne  censure  and  esteem  of  the  world. 

Royers. 

4.  That  to  which  esteem  or  consideration  is  paid  ;  distin¬ 
guished  position ;  high  rank. 

I  have  given  thee  .  .  .  both  riches,  and  honor.  1  Kings  iii.  13 
6  A  token  of  esteem  paid  to  worth  ;  a  mark  of  respect ;  a 
ceremonial  sign  of  consideration  ;  as,  he  wore  an  honor  on 
his  breast ;  civil  honors.  “  Funeral  honors.'"  Dryden. 
6  A  title  applied  to  the  holders  of  certain  honorable  civil 
offices  ;  as,  His  Honor  the  Mayor.  See  honorable,  6. 

7.  A  cause  of  respect  and  fame  ;  a  glory  ;  an  excellency  ; 
an  ornament ;  as,  he  is  an  honor  to  his  nation. 

8.  Eng.  Feudal  Law.  A  holding  of  a  large  amount  of  land 
including  a  number  of  manors  ;  also,  the  seignorial  fran¬ 
chise  or  jurisdiction  annexed  to  it. 

To  describe  the  wide  lands  held  of  the  king  by  one  of  his 
mightier  tenants  the  terms  honor  and  barony  were  used.  Be¬ 
tween  these  terms  we  can  draw  no  hard  line  ;  honor  seems  gen¬ 
erally  reserved  for  the  very  largest  complexes  of  lands,  and  per¬ 
haps  we  may  say  that  everv  honor  was  deemed  a  barony,  while 
not  every  barony  was  usually  called  an  honor.  Pollock  if  Mait. 

9.  pi.  Academic  distinctions  ;  as,  honors  in  classics. 

10.  pi.  Whist.  The  ace,  king,  queen,  and  jack  of  trumps. 
The  ten  and  nine  are  sometimes  called  Dutch  honors. 

11.  Golf.  The  privilege  of  playing  first  from  the  tee. 

12.  A  statement  on  one’s  honor ;  word  of  honor.  Archaic. 
Syn.  —  See  reputation,  honesty. 

honor,  or  honour,  bright  I  An  assurance  of  truth  or  fidelity. 
Colloq.  —  honors,  or  honours,  are  easy,  Card  Playing ,  said 
when  each  side  has  an  equal  number  of  honors,  in  which 
case  they  are  not  counted  as  points ;  hence,  fig.,  there  is  no 
advantage  between  rivals  or  contestants.  —  honors,  or  hon¬ 
ours,  of  war,  Mil.,  distinctions  or  privileges  granted  to  a 
vanquished  enemy,  as  of  marching  out  from  a  camp  or 
town  armed  and  with  colors  flying. 

hon'or,  hon'our  (Sn'er),  v.  t. ;  hon'ored  (-erd),  hon'oured  ; 
hon'or-ing,  hon'our-ing.  [ME.  honour en,  onouren ,  OF. 
honorer ,  honourer ,  F.  honorer ,  fr.  L.  honorare ,  fr.  honor , 
n.]  1.  To  regard  or  treat  with  honor,  esteem,  or  respect ; 
specif.,  to  show  honor  toward  or  respect  for  by  rendering 
due  obedience  and  courtesy  ;  also,  as  used  of  the  Supreme 
Being,  to  reverence ;  adore  ;  worship. 

Honor  thy  father  and  thy  mother.  Et.  xx.  12. 
That  all  men  should  honor  the  Son.  John  v.  23. 
It  is  a  custom 

More  honor'd  in  the  breach  than  the  observance  Shak. 
2  To  raise  to  distinction  or  notice;  to  bestow  honor 
upon  ;  to  elevate  in  rank  or  station  ;  to  dignify  ;  ennoble  ; 
exalt ;  glorify  ;  hence,  to  do  something  to  honor  ;  to  treat 
in  a  complimentary  manner  or  with  civility  ;  to  grace. 

The  man  whom  the  king  delighteth  to  honor.  Esther  vi.  9. 
The  name  of  Cassius  honors  this  corruption.  Shak. 
3.  Com.  To  accept  and  pay  when  due  ;  as,  to  honor  a  draft, 
hon'or-a-ble,  hon'our- a  ble  (5n'er-d-b’l),  a.  [F.  hon¬ 
orable,  L.  honor  abilis.]  1.  Worthy  of  honor  ;  specif.  : 
a  Noble ;  illustrious.  “  Thy  honorable  family.”  Shak. 
b  Commendable  ;  meritorious  ;  estimable. 

Marriage  is  honorable  in  all.  Heb.  xiii.  4. 

C  Respectable  in  quality  ;  up  to  the  standard  of  respect¬ 
ability.  Obs.  “  Kept  a  very  honorable  table.”  Evelyn. 
2  Characterized  by  honor;  actuated  by  honor,  or  a  scru¬ 
pulous  regard  to  probity  ;  as,  an  honorable  man  ;  proceed¬ 
ing  from  an  upright  and  laudable  cause,  or  directed  to  a 
just  and  proper  end  ;  as,  an  honorable  motive  ;  consonant 
with  honor  ;  as,  an  honorable  enterprise. 

Is  this  proceeding  just  and  honorable  f  Shak. 

3.  Conferring  honor,  or  procured  by  noble  deeds. 

Honorable  wounds  from  battle  brought.  Dryden. 

4.  Performed  or  accompanied  with  marks  of  honor,  or 
with  testimonies  of  esteem  ;  as,  an  honorable  burial. 

5.  Of  reputable  association  or  use  ;  respectable. 

Let  her  descend  :  my  chambers  are  honorable.  Shak. 

6.  A  title  of  distinction  given  to  certain  officials  and 


others,  usually  simply  as  a  courtesy  title.  In  Great  Brit¬ 
ain  it  is  given  to  the  younger  children  of  earls,  and  to  all 
the  children  of  viscounts  and  barons  ;  to  maids  of  honor  ; 
to  such  justices  of  the  High  Court  as  are  not  Lords  J ustices 
or  Lords  of  Appeal,  to  Lords  of  Session,  to  the  Lord  Provost 
of  Glasgow  during  his  tenure  of  office,  and  to  members  of 
governments  or  executive  councils  in  India  and  the  col¬ 
onies.  The  title  Most  Honorable  is  given  to  marquises,  and 
(collectively)  to  the  Order  of  the  Bath  and  H.  M.  Privy 
Council :  that  of  Right  Honorable  to  earls,  viscounts,  and 
barons,  to  privy  councilors,  and  to  various  civil  function¬ 
aries  ;  sometimes  also  to  peers’  sons  and  daughters  that 
have  courtesy  titles.  {Oxf.  E.  D.)  In  the  United  States 
Honorable  is  accorded  esp.  to  members  of  Congress  and  of 
State  legislatures,  to  Cabinet  officers  and  their  assistants, 
to  commissioners  of  bureaus,  heads  of  State  departments, 
judges,  and  mayors  of  cities.  In  the  Australasian  colonies, 
ministers  of  the  crown,  members  of  the  upper  house  of 
Parliament,  and  Speakers  of  the  lower  house,  are  styled 
Honorable  during  their  term  of  office  or  membership. 
Syn.  —  Honorable,  honorary.  Honorable  commonly 
applies  to  that  which  is  worthy  of  or  proceeds  from  honor ; 
that  is  honorary  (less  often,  honorable)  which  confers  or  is 
an  evidence  of  honor ;  as,  an  honorable  calling,  honorable 
service,  an  honorable  man  ;  an  honorary  degree  (cf.  honor¬ 
able  mention),  an  honorary  vice  president, 
honorable,  or  honourable,  ordinary,  Her.,  an  ordinary  as  dis¬ 
tinguished  from  a  subordinary. 

hon'or-a-bly,  hon'our-a-bly  (5n'er-d-blT),  adv.  In  an 
honorable  manner  ;  in  a  manner  showing,  or  consistent 
with,  honor. 

The  reverend  abbot  .  .  .  honorably  received  him.  Shak. 

Why  did  I  not  more  honorably  starve  ?  Dryden . 
Syn.  —  Magnanimously,  generously,  nobly,  worthily, 
justly,  equitably,  fairly,  reputably. 

hon  0 -ra'ri-um  ((Sn'o-ra'rT-ftm  ;  115),  n.  ;  pi.  -ria  (-a).  [L. 
honorarium  ( sc.  donum),  fr.  honorarius.  See  honorary,  a.] 
An  honorary  payment  or  reward,  usually  in  recognition  of 
gratuitous  or  professional  services  on  which  custom  or 
propriety  forbids  any  fixed  business  price  to  be  set,  or  for 
which  no  payment  can  be  enforced  at  law,  as  in  case  of 
counsel  in  Great  Britain  and  in  60iue  of  the  United  States, 
or  in  case  of  some  physicians  in  England. 

hon'or-a-ry  (Sn'er-a-rT),  a.  [L.  honorarius,  fr.  honor 
honor.]  1.  Done  or  conferred  as  a  sign  or  token  of  honor  ; 
as,  honorary  services  ;  an  honorary  degree. 

2  Designating  a  title  or  place  which  is  held  without  ren¬ 
dering  service  or  without  receiving  the  emoluments  or 
privileges  usual  to  it ;  also,  holding  such  a  title  or  place  ; 
as,  an  honorary  member  of  a  society. 

3.  Depending  on  one’s  honor,  as  for  fulfillment;  as,  an 
honorary  debt. 

Syn.  —  See  honorable. 

honor-il'ic  (Sn'er-Tf'Tk),  a.  [See  honor,  -fy,  -ic.]  Con¬ 
ferring  or  importing  honor  or  respect ;  esp.,  designating  a 
class  of  epithets  in  Chinese,  Japanese,  etc.,  used  in  re¬ 
spectful  address  and  signifying  august,  reverend,  vener¬ 
able,  etc.  —  ?i.  An  honorific  word  or  phrase. 

honor,  or  honour,  price.  Irish  Tribal  Law.  The  price, 
called  eneclaun,  paid  by  an  offender  to  the  injured  person 
or  his  kinsmen,  as  compensation  for  the  injury.  It  was 
included  in  the  eric  fine. 


hoo  (hod),  interj.  An  exclamation  of  surprise,  triumph, 
etc.  ;  a  call,  an  imitation  of  an  owl’s  cry,  etc. 
hood  (hood),  7i.  [ME.  hood,  hod,  AS.  hod  ;  akin  to  D.  hoed 
hat,  G.  hul,  OHG.  huol,  also  to  E.  hat.  Cf.  hat,  heed.] 
1.  A  flexible  covering  or  garment  for  the  head  and  neck, 
often  attached  to  a  robe  or  mantle  or  having  an  attached 
cape ;  esp.  :  a  garment  formerly  worn  by  men  either 
under  the  hat  or  falling  behind  the  shoulders  ;  a  coif  like 
headdress  for  women,  girls,  or  infauts  ;  a  girl’s  or  woman’s 
heavy  head  covering  for  protection  against  cold. 

2  Hence  :  a  Mail  for  the  head  or  attached  to  a  steel  cap 
and  covering  the  neck,  etc.,  often  worn  under  the  helmet. 
Obs.  or  Hist,  b  The  head  covering  of  an  ecclesiastical  gar¬ 
ment  ;  e6p.,  a  monk’s  cowl,  c  An  ornamental  fold  at  the 
back  of  an  academic  gown  or  ecclesiastical  vestment  d  A 
covering  for  a  horse’s  head,  e  Falconry.  A  covering  for 
a  hawk’s  head  and  eyes.  See  falcon,  Illust. 

3.  Anything  resembling  a  hood  ;  something  that  conceals 
or  obscures  ;  a  ‘‘  cloak  ;  ”  also,  a  play  of  foam  above 
waters  or  a  cloud  at  a  mountain  top ;  a  “  cap.” 

4.  Something  resembling  a  hood  in  form  or  use  ;  as  :  a 
The  top  or  head  of  a  carriage.  See  buggy,  Illust.  b  A 
covering  for  a  stirrup,  c  A  chimney  top,  often  contrived 
to  secure  a  constant  draft  by  turning  with  the  wind,  d  A 
projecting  cover  above  a  hearth,  forming  the  upper  part 
of  the  fireplace,  and  confining  the  smoke  to  the  flue. 
6  Chem  .  A  cupboardlike  inclosure  in  which  operations  in¬ 
volving  the  production  of  disagreeable  or  noxious  gases  or 
fumes  are  carried  on.  It  is  provided  with  a  draft  and,  usu¬ 
ally,  a  sliding  front,  f  The  top  of  a  pump,  g  Ord.  A 
covering  for  a  mortar,  h  The  hood-shaped  upper  petal  of 
some  flowers,  as  of  monkshood ;  —  called  also  helmet,  i 
Naut.  A  covering  or  porch  for  a  companion  hatch,  j  Nav. 
A  heavily  armored  elevation  in  the  roof  of  a  turret,  con¬ 
taining  a  narrow  slit  for  sighting,  to  protect  the  head,  etc., 
of  one  sighting  or  training  the  guns,  k  Shipbuilding. 
The  endmost  plank  or  planks  of  a  strake,  or  plate  or  plates 
of  a  shell  strake,  reaching  the  stem  or  stern,  or  both.  1 
Metal.  The  part  of  a  cupola  shell  above  the  charging  hole, 
m  Zool.  A  color  marking,  crest,  or  expansion  suggesting  a 
hood.  Cf.  hooded,  n  Agric.  A  capsheaf. 


hood  (hdbd),  v.  t. ;  hood'ed  ;  HOOiyiNG.  1.  To  cover  with 
a  hood  ;  to  furnish  with  a  hood  or  hood-shaped  appendage. 

The  friar  hooded ,  and  the  monarch  crowned.  Pope. 

2.  To  cover;  hide;  blind. 

While  grace  is  saying,  I’ll  hood  mine  eyes 

Thus  with  my  hat,  and  sigh  and  say,  “Amen.”  Shak. 

3.  Agric.  To  cap  (a8hock  of  grain)  with  one  or  more  (usu¬ 
ally  two)  hoodslieaves,  or  capsheaves. 

-hood  (-hood).  [ME.  -hod,  -had,  fr.  hod ,  had  (cf.  the  vari¬ 
ant  Iced,  now  -head),  person,  rank,  order,  condition,  AS. 
had ;  akin  to  OS.  hed,  OHG.  heit,  G.  -heit,  D.  -heid,  Goth. 
haidus  manner  ;  cf .  Skr.  ketu  brightness,  cit  to  appear,  be 
noticeable,  notice.  Cf.  -head.]  A  noun-forming  suffix, 
denoting  in  general  stale ,  condition,  quality,  character  ;  as 
in  (from  nouns)  vn&nhood,  child/zoof/,  knight/zood,  state  or 
character  of  being  a  man,  child,  knight ;  and  in  (from 
adjectives)  hardi/mod,  likelihood,  quality  of  being  hardy, 
likely.  These  nouns  often  develop  various  secondary 
senses,  esp. :  (1)  A  concrete  instance  or  example  of  the 
quality  or  state  ;  as,  a  falsehood  r  (2)  A  collective  total  of 
those  having  the  given  character  or  state  ;  as,  a  brother¬ 
hood.  Cf.  the  cognate  form  -head. 


The  reference  ‘‘See  -hood”  is  sometimes  £iven  as  the 
only  definition  of  a  word  ending  in  -hood,  if  its  meaning 
can  readily  be  gathered  from  the  definitions  of  the  suffix 
and  the  root  word. 

hood'ed,  p.  a.  1.  Covered  or  furnished  with  a  hood  or 
something  like  a  hood. 

2.  Hood-shaped  ;  esp.,  Bot.,  rolled  up  like  a  cornet  of 
paper  ;  cucullate,  as  the  spathe  of  the  Indian  turnip. 

3.  Zool.  a  Having  the  head  conspicuously  different  in 
color  from  the  rest  of  the  plumage ;  —  said  of  birds,  b 
Having  a  hoodlike  crest  or  expansion  on  the  head  ;  as,  the 
hooded  seal,  c  Having  folds  of  skin  at  each  side  of  the 
neck  capable  of  expansion  by  movements  of  the  ribs,  as 
the  cobra  and  other  snakes. 

hooded  crow,  a  European  crow  ( Corvus  comix )  very  closely 
related  to  the  carrion  crow,  which  it  replaces  in  certain  re¬ 
gions.  It  has  the  back  and  lower  parts  gray  and  the  head 
and  wings  black.  In  India  a  similarly  colored  smaller 
species  (Coitus  splendens)  is  a  very  common  and  familiar 
scavenger.  —  h.  grass,  the  soft  chess.  —  h.  gull,  a  black¬ 
headed  gull,  esp.  the  common  European  species  Lams 
ridibunaus.  —  h.  merganser,  a  small  North  American  mer¬ 
ganser  ( Lophodytes  cucullatus)  having 
a  high,  vertical,  nearly  circular  crest  on 
the  head  of  the  adult  male.  —  h  seal,  a 
large  North  Atlantic  seal  (Cystophora 
cristata).  The  male  has  a  large,  inflat¬ 
able,  hoodlike  sac  upon  the  head.  —  h. 
sheldrake,  the  hooded  merganser.  —  h. 
tern,  the  European  little  tern  ( Sterna 
minuta).  —  h.  violet,  the  common 
purple  violet  of  the  eastern 
United  States.  —  h.  warbler, 
a  n  American 
warbler  ( Wil- 
sonia  mitrata) 
having  in  the 
male  the  fore¬ 
head,  ear  cov¬ 
erts,  and  lower 
parts  gamboge 
yellow  and  the 

Hooded  Merganser  ( Lophodytes  cvcnllatus).  rest  of  the 
head,  neck,  and  chest  black.  —  h.  willow-herb,  the  skullcap, 
hood'lng,  p.pr.  &  vb.  n.  of  hood.  —  hooding  end,  Shipbuild¬ 
ing,  the  end  of  a  hood  where  it  enters  the  rabbet  in  the 
stem,  or  stern,  post. 
llOOd'lum  (hood'lum),  n.  A 
young  rowdy;  a  rough,  law¬ 
less  fellow.  Colloq. 
hood  moidormould  Arch. 

A  projecting  molding  over 
the  head  of  an  arch,  forming 
the  outermost  member  of  the 
arcliivolt ;  a  weather  mold 
or  dripstone. 

hoo'doo  (hoo'doo),  n.  [Perh. 
var.  of  voodoo.']  l.=VOODOO.  a  a  Hood  Molds. 

2.  One  that  brings  or  causes  bad  luck;  a  Jonah;  hence, 
bad  luck.  Cf.  mascot.  Colloq. 

3.  A  natural  rock  pile  or  pinnacle  of  fantastic  shape. 


Western  U.  S. 

hOO'dOO,  v.  t.  ;  hoo'dooed  (-dood) ; 
hoo'doo-ing.  To  be  a  hoodoo  to  ; 
to  bring  bad  luck  to.  Colloq.,  U.  S. 
hood'wink  (hdod'wTqk),  v.  t. ; 
-winked  (-wlqkt);  -winking. 
[ hood  -j-  wink.]  1.  To  blind  by 
covering  the  eyes.  “We  will  blind 
and  hoodwink  him.”  Shak. 

2.  To  cover ,  to  hide,  as  by  dis¬ 
sembling. 

3 .  To  deceive  by  false  appearance ; 
to  impose  upon.  “  Hoodwinked 
with  kindness.”  Sir  P.  Sidney. 

hood'wort'  (-wfirt'),  n.  The  mad- 
dog  skullcap. 

hoof  (hoof),  7i.  ;  pi.  hoofs  (hoofs), 
rarely  hooves  (lioovz).  [AS.  hoj  ; 
akin  to  D.  hoef,  G.  huf,  OHG. 
huof,  I cel.  hofr,  Sw.  hof,  Dan.  hov; 
cf.  Russ.  kopyto,  Skr.  $apha.]  1. 


a 


Bottom  of  Horse’s  Hoof 
(unshod),  a,  b,  c,  d  Parts 
of  Wall  (a  Toe,  h  b  Side 
Walls,  c  c  Quarters,  d  d 
Buttresses);  e  e  Bars  ;  J 
White  Line;  g  Sole;  h 
Frog;  t  i  Bulbs. 

The  curved  covering  of 


Ho-no_'ra(h<5-no'rd),  Ho-no'ri-a 
(hO-no'rY-d),  n.  [L.  Honoria , 
fern,  of  Honorius:  cf.  L.  honor 
honor.]  Lit.,  honorable  ;  —  fern, 
prop.  name.  Dim.  Norah,  No¬ 
ra  (no'ra). 

hon'or-JL-bil'i-ty,  honour-a- 
bil'i-ty  (On  ?r-d-bYl'Y-tn,  n. 
State  of  being,  or  that  which  is, 
honorable.  Rare.  [  Sp .  I 

hon'or-a-bl.  Honorable.  Ref.  | 
hon'or-a-ble-ness,  hon'our-a- 
ble-neus.  n.  See  -ness. 
hon'or-a-ble-ship',  hon'our-a- 
ble  ship',  7i.  See  -ship. 
hon'or-ance  (5  n'5  r -d  n  s),  n. 
[OF.]  An  honoring;  honor.  Obs. 
non'or-a-ri-ly  (-ft-rY-lY),  adv.  of 
honorary.  [rium.  ObsoZes.l 
hon'or-a-ry  (-S-rt),  n.  Honora-I 
honor,  or  honour,  court.  Feudal 
Law.  A  court  or  any  of  several 
courts  held  for  an  honor  as  a 
whole. 

hon'ord.  Honored.  Ref.  Sp. 
hon'ored,  hon'oured  (On'Srd), 


pret.  6r  p.  p.  of  HONOR.  Specif.: 
p.  a.  Her.  Crowned,  as  an 
animal.  Obs.  [who  honors.  I 
hon'or-er,  hon'our-er,  n.  One| 

I)  ho-no'res  mu'tant  mo'res 
[L.]  Honors  change  (men’s) 
manners.  Cf.  “  For  new-made 
honor  doth  forget  men’s 
names.”  Shak. 

1  Ho'norestaNl'lo.  [L.]  Honor 
is  from  the  Nile  ;  —  an  anagram 
on  “  Horatio  Nelson,”  in  allu¬ 
sion  to  the  battle  of  the  Nile, 
ho-no'ri-al  (hfi-no'rY-dl ;  201),  a. 
Feudalism.  Pert,  to  an  honor. 
hon'or-ifF-ca-bil  i-tu  di-ni-tat'  - 
i-bus  ( Qn'gr-YP'T-kd-blPY-tO'dY- 
nY-tat'Y-bws).  Ablative  plural 
of  the  medieval  Latin  honoinfi- 
cabilitudimtas,  honorableness, 
used  as  a  pedantic  nonsense 
word.  (Shak.  L.  L.  L.,  V.  i.  44). 
hon'or-if'i-cal  (bn'Sr-Yf'Y-kdl), 
</.  Honorific.  —  hon  ^r-lf'i-c  al¬ 
ly,  adv.  Both  Obs.  or  R. 
hon  or-if'i-cence,  n.  [L.  hono- 


rificentia .]  A  doing  honor.  Obs. 
hb-nor'l-fy,  v.  t.  [L.  honor if- 
care  :  cf.  OF.  honorifer.]  To 
do  honor  to.  Obs. 

ho-no'ris  cau'sa  or  gra'tl-a 
ho-no'rls  ko'sd  or  gra'shY-d). 
[L.]  For  the  sake  of  honor  ;  as, 
a  university  degree  conferred 
honoris  causa.  [-less. I 

hon'or-less.hon'our-less.a.  See| 
honor,  nr  honour,  man  A  col¬ 
lege  student  who  takes  honors, 
hon'or-ous,  hon'our-ous,  a. 
Honorable.  Obs. 
honor,  or  honour,  point.  Her. 
See  escutcheon,  1. 
hon'ors-man.  hon'ours-man 

iOn'grz-m&n),  n.  An  honor  man. 
ho'nos  a'lit  ar'tes.  [L.] 
lonor  nourishes  the  arts. 

Cicer-o  (  Tusculan  Disjt.  I.  2). 
Ho'nos  and  VIr'tus  (ho'nbs, 
vflr'tfls).  [L.]  Rom.  Rehg.  Two 
deities,  embodiments  of  mili¬ 
tary  honor  and  manly  virtue. 

||  ho'nos  ha'bet  o'nus.  [L.] 


Honor  has  a  burden,  i.  e  ,  has 
its  responsibility, 
hon'our,  hon'our-a-ble,  hon'- 
our-a-ble-ness,  etc.  Vars.  of 
HONOR,  HONORABLE,  etc. 
hon'our-ment,  n.  [OF.  honor e- 
ment. ]  Honoring.  Obs. 
hont  d*  haunt,  hunt. 
hont'eth.  d*  huntkth. 
hon'tish  (hbn'tTsh  ;  Qn'-),  a. 
Haughty.  Dial.  Eng. 
hon'tous.  a.  [OF.  h  o  ti  t  o 8 ,  F. 
honteux,  shameful,  ashamed, 
timid.]  Shamefaced.  Obs. 
honur.  d*  honor. 
honurance.  d*  honorance. 

Hon'v^d(hOn'vad),  ?i  [Hung. 
hon  red ;  hon  home  -f-  ved  de¬ 
fense.]  a  The  Hungarian  army 
in  the  revolutionary  war  of  1848- 
49.  b  =  Honvedseg. 
IlHon'v^d-s^g'  (-sag/),  n.  [Flung. 
honvedseg ;  nonved  -I-  -seg,  an 
abstract  or  collective  suffix.] 
Hungary.  See  army  organiza¬ 
tion. 


hony  d*  honey. 
hoo.  d*  heuoh,  ho. 
hoo  Scot.  var.  of  houve. 
hoo.  Obs.  or  dial.  Eng.  var.  of 
hko,  who.  [how,  adv.  I 

hoo  Scot.  Sc  diaL  Eng.  var.  of  | 
hoo.  v.  i.  To  Cry  or  say  **  Hoo.” 
hooch  (hooK),  niter).  An  excla¬ 
mation  of  excitement,  elation, 
etc.  Scot.,  Ir.,  Aleinx. 
hoo'chi-noo'  ( hoo'chY-nooO,  n. 
A  distilled  liquor  clandestinely 
made  by  Alaska  Indians, 
hood'eap',  n.  The  hooded  seal, 
hood  end.  Shipbmldi7ig.  = 
hooding  end. 

hood'er  (hdbd'5r;  hQd'Sr),  n. 
A  capsheaf.  Dial. 
hood'ful,  ti.  See  -fui.. 
hood'ie  (hdbd'Y),  n.  Scot.  3r 
Dial,  Eng.  a  The  European 
hooded  crow  ;  sometimes,  the 
carrion  crow,  b  The  European 
black-headed  gull, 
hood'less.  a.  See  -less. 


hood'lum-ism  (hdod'lum-Yz’m), 

it.  See -ism. 

hood'man,  n.  The  person  blind¬ 
folded  in  hood'man-bllnd7,  or 
blindman’s  buff.  Ohs. 

hood  molding  or  moulding.  = 

HOOD  MOLD. 

hood'oek,  a.  Greedy.  Obs.  Scot. 
hood'pick',  n.  A  skinflint. 

Obs.  Scot. 

hood'sheaf  ,  n.  =  capsheaf. 
hood'shv  (hdbd'shP),  o.  Fal¬ 
conry.  Not  willing  or  trained  to 
wear  a  hood.—  hood 'shy  ness,  7i. 
hood'wink, a.  Hoodwinked. Obs. 
hood'wink,  n.  a  Blindman’s 
buff.  Obs.  b  A  blind ;  some¬ 
thing  that  blinds,  c  Act  of 
hoodwinking.  Obs. 
hood'wink-a-ble  (hd6d'wYi)k-a- 
b’l).  a.  See -able. 
hood'wink-er,  n.  One  that 
hoodwinks.  [Ref-  «Sp-| 

hood'winkt.  Hoodwinked.! 
hood'wi86/,  adv.  See  -wise. 
hood'y.  Var.  of  hoodie. 


ale,  senate,  c&re,  Jim,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofd  ;  eve,  Svent,  6nd,  recent,  maker;  Ice,  Ill ;  old,  Sbey,  orb,  5dd,  s5ft,  connect ;  use,  unite,  urn,  up,  circus,  menu  ; 

||  Foreign  Word.  f  Obsolete  Variant  of.  -f  combined  with.  =  equals. 


HOOF 
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HOP 


Horn  which  protects  the  front  of  (or  more  or  less  exten¬ 
sively  incloses)  the  ends  of  the  digits  of  mammals  of  the 
order  Ungulata.  A  hoof  corresponds  to,  and  differs  only 
in  shape  and  degree  of  development  from,  a  nail  or  claw. 
Also,  the  foot  as  a  whole,  esp.  in  animals  of  the  horse  kind 
See  CLOVEN-FOOTED. 

2.  Hence  :  a  A  hoofed  animal ;  a  beast,  b  Foot ;  —  joc¬ 
ular  and  metaphorical,  chiefly  in  phrases,  as  to  beat ,  or  to 
pad ,  the  hoof,  that  is,  to  walk  ;  to  be  under  the  hoof ,  to  be 
downtrodden. 

3.  Trade.  One  of  the  smaller  and  more  angulated  plates  of 
the  shell  of  the  hawksbill  turtle,  as  the  marginal  plates  ; 
also,  the  tortoise  shell  composing  these  plates. 

4-  Geoin.  See  ungula. 

on  the  hoof,  of  cattle,  standing  on  the  hoof  ;  alive, 
hoof  (hoof),  v.  t.  ;  hoofed  (hooft) ;  hoop'ing.  1.  To  foot. 

2.  To  kick  or  trample  with  the  hoofs  ;  as,  hoofed  sod. 
hoof,  v.  i.  To  walk  ;  foot ;  tramp  ;  —  with  it. 
hoof'bound'  (hoof 'bound'),  a.  Far.  Having  a  dry  and  con¬ 
tracted  hoof,  which  occasions  pain  and  lameness, 
hoofed  (hooft),  a.  1.  Furnished  with  hoofs  ;  ungulate. 

2.  Hoof-shaped,  as  shoes. 

hoof  Pad.  A  pad  to  attach  to  a  horse’s  hoof,  as  for  pro¬ 
tection  against  injury  from  interference, 
hoof 'print'  (hoof'prTnt/),  n.  An  impression  made  by  a  hoof, 
hoof'rot'  (-r5t/),  n.  Veter.  An  inflammation  of  the  tissues 
in  the  region  of  the  feet  of  cattle,  sheep,  etc.,  followed  by 
sloughing,  ulceration,  and  the  formation  of  fistulous  tracts 
between  the  claws,  in  the  pastern,  or  above  the  ankle, 
hook  (kdok),  n.  [ME.  hok ,  AS.  hoc,  akin  to  D.  hoek  ;  cf. 
D.  haak,  G.  hake,  haken,  OHG.  hdko,  hago ,  hdggo,  Icel. 
haki,  Sw.  hake,  Dan.  hage.  Cf.  harquebus,  hackbut,  hake, 
heckle.]  1.  A  piece  of  metal,  or  other  hard  or  tough 
material,  formed  or  bent  into  a  curve 
or  at  an  angle,  for  catching,  holding, 
sustaining,  or  pulling  anything  ;  as,  a 
hook  for  fastening  a  gate  ;  a  hook  for 
filing  papers.  Book  was  formerly  ap¬ 
plied  to  hooked  objects  or  parts  now  designated  bv  other 
names,  as  barb,  fluke,  crook. 

2.  An  implement  for  cutting  grass  or  grain  ;  a  sickle  ;  an 
instrument  for  cutting  or  lopping  ;  a  billhook. 

Like  slashing  Bentley  with  his  desperate  hook.  Pope. 

3.  That  part  of  a  hinge  which  is  fixed  to  a  post,  and  on 
which  a  door  or  gate  hangs  and  turns. 

4.  A  means  of  snaring  or  attracting  ;  a  snare  ;  trap. 

6-  Something  resembling  a  hook  in  form  ;  as  :  a  [Cf.  D. 
hoek.']  A  sharp  bend  or  curve,  as  in  a  stream,  or  a  spit  or 
narrow  cape  of  sand  or  gravel  turned  landward  at  the  outer 
end  ;  as,  Sandy  Hook,  b  An  angular  or  recurved  mark, 
as  a  written  character  or  an  element  in  one.  Specif.  :  pi. 
Printers'  Cant.  Inverted  commas ;  also,  parentheses  or 
brackets,  c  Music.  One  of  the  short  lines  at  the  end  of 
the  stem  of  a  quaver  (£),  semiquaver  (£),  etc.;  a  pennant, 
d  A  recurred  part  or  appendage  of  a  plant  or  animal.  Spe¬ 
cif.:  pi.  The  projecting  angles  of  the  upper  part  of  the 
thigh  bones  of  cattle  near  the  hip  joint ;  —  called  also  hook 
bones,  e  Shipbuilding.  =  bheasthook. 

6  A  person.  Obs.  “  Unhappy  hook."  Heywood. 

7-  An  act  of  hooking,  as  in  golf  or  cricket ;  Boxing,  a 
short  swinging  blow  with  the  elbow  bent  and  rigid. 

8.  A  field  sown  two  years  in  succession.  Dial.  Eng. 

9.  [cap.]  pi.  In  the  Netherlands  in  the  14th  and  15th 
centuries,  thq  popular  party  ;  —  so  called  as  being  in  the 
popular  mind  the  hooks  by  which  the  voracious  fishes, 
the  nobles,  could  be  checked.  Also  used  adj.  in  sing. 

by  hook  or  by  crook,  one  way  or  other;  by  any  means, 
direct  or  indirect.  Milton.  “In  hope  her  to  attain  by 
hook  or  crook."  Spenser.  —  h.-and-butt  Joint,  Carp.,  a  scarf 
ioint  formed  so  as  to  resist  tension.  —  h.  and  eye,  a  wire 
hook  and  a  loop  to  receive  it,  as  those  for  fastening  to- 
ether  the  opposite  edges  of  a  garment.  —  h.-and-eye  hinge, 
ee  hinge,  Illust.  —  h.  and  ladder,  in  fire  departments,  an 
appliance  consisting  of  a  vehicle  with  a  ladder  or  ladders, 
hooks,  axes,  etc.,  having  its  own  crew,  their  business  being 
to  effect  rescues  and  to  gain  access  to  burning  buildings. 
Often  used  attributively,  as  in  hook-and-ladder  company. 

—  off  the  hooks,  unhinged ;  disturbed;  disordered.  Colloq. 
“The  Duke  of  Albemarle  ...  I  found  mightily  off  the 
hooks  that  the  ships  are  not  gone  out  of  the  river.  ’  Pepys. 

—  on  one’s  own  hook,  on  oners  own  account  or  responsibil¬ 
ity  ;  by  one’s  self.  Colloq.,  U.  S. 

hook,  v.  t.  ;  hooked  (hookt)  ;  hook'ing.  1.  To  give  the 
form  of  a  hook  to  ;  to  make  a  hook,  or  bend,  in  ;  to  crook  ; 
as,  to  hook  the  arm. 

2.  To  catch  or  fasten  with  a  hook  or  hooks  ;  as,  to  hook  a 
dress  ;  to  seize,  capture,  or  hold,  with  a  hook  ;  as,  to  hook 
a  trout  ;  hence,  to  secure  ;  to  catch. 

Hook  him,  my  poor  dear,  ...  at  any  sacrifice.  TV.  Collins. 

3.  To  seize  and  draw  with  or  as  if  with  a  hook  ;  to  drag  ; 
hence,  to  steal ;  pilfer. 

4.  a  Boxing.  To  strike  with  a  hook  (see  hook,  n.,  7).  b 
Cricket.  =pull,  v.  t.  c  Golf.  =  draw,  v.  I.,  16  b.  Cf.  pull. 

5.  To  seize  or  pierce  with  the  points  of  the  horns,  as  cat¬ 
tle  in  attacking  enemies  ;  to  gore. 

to  hook  up,  to  hitch  (a  horse  or  horses)  to  a  vehicle.  Colloq. 


hook  (hook),  v.  i.  1.  To  bend  ;  to  curve  as  a  hook. 

2.  To  make  off  ;  clear  out ;  —  often  with  it.  Slang  or  Dial. 

3.  To  be  caught  or  fastened  by  or  as  if  by  a  hook ;  as,  a 
dress  that  hooks. 

4.  To  make  attack  with  the  horns,  as  a  bull. 

to  hook  up,  to  attach  a  horse  or  horses  to  a  vehicle.  Colloq. 
hook'ah,  hook'a  (hook'd),  n.  [Per.  or  Ar.  huqqa  a  round 
box  or  casket,  a  bottle  through  which  the  fumes  pass  when 
smoking  tobacco.]  A  pipe  with  a  long,  flexible  stem,  so 
arranged  that  the  smoke  is  cooled  by  passing  through  water, 
hook  Climber.  A  plant  that  climbs  by  means  of  hooks  or 
prickles,  as  the  climbing  rose,  bedstraw,  and  many  tropi¬ 
cal  lianes  (palms  of  the  genus  Calamus ,  etc.).  From  the 
fact  that  such  climbers  scramble  over  their  supports  with¬ 
out  securing  permanent  attachment,  they  are  often  called 
scramblers. 

hooked  (hookt  or  hdok'&d),  a.  1.  Having  the  form  of  a 
hook  ;  curvated  ;  as,  the  hooked  bill  of  a  bird. 

2.  Provided  with  a  hook  or  hooks,  as  a  chariot, 
hook'er  (hook'er),  n.  1.  One  that  hooks. 

2.  \_cap.]  Eccl.  Hist.  One  of  the  Ami6h  Meunonites  ;  — 
so  called  from  using  hooks  on  their  clothing  instead  of 
buttons.  See  Amish. 

hook'er,  n.  [D.  hoeker  a  fishing  vessel,  fr.  hoek  hook.  See 
hoof,  n. ]  Naut.  a  A  Dutch  vessel  with  two  masts,  b  A 
kind  of  fishing  boat  with  one  mast,  used  on  the  coasts  of 
England  and  Ireland,  c  A  sailor’s  contemptuous  term  for 
any  antiquated  or  clumsy  craft. 

Hook'er-a  (hdbk'er-a),  n.  [NL.,  after  Sir  W.  J.  Hooker, 
English  botanist.]  j Sol.  A  genus  of  bulbous  liliaceous 
plants,  natives  of  California,  with  basal  grasslike  leaves, 
and  scapes  bearing  umbels  of  variously  colored  flowers, 
the  stamens  mostly  appendaged.  They  are  often  cultivated. 
Hooke’s  law  (hdbks).  Mech.  The  law,  which  practically 
holds  for  strains  within  the  elastic  limit,  that  the  strain  is 
proportional  to  the  stress  producing  it.  Cf .  Poisson’s  ratio. 
hook  gauge  or  gage.  Hydraul.  An  instrument,  consist 
ing  of  a  sharp-pointed  hook  attached  to  a  vernier  scale, 
used  for  measuring  the  height  of  a  liquid.  The 
hook  is  submerged  and  withdrawn  gradually  until 
the  hook  point  just  pierces  the  surface  of  the  liquid, 
when  the  measurement  is  taken, 
hook  ladder.  A  ladder  with  hooks  at  one  end  by 
which  it  can  be  suspended,  as  from  the  top  of  a  wall, 
hook  money.  Money  consisting  of  silver  wire 
twisted  into  the  form  of  fishhooks,  which  was  cur¬ 
rent  in  Ceylon  in  the  17th  century ;  also,  similar 
money  of  Persia. 

hook'— nosed'  (hook'nozd'),  a.  Having  a  hooked  or 
pronouncedly  aquiline  nose. 

hook  squid-  Any  of  certain  squids,  as  those  of 
Enoploteulhis  and  allied  genera,  in  which  the  acetab- 
ula  of  the  sessile  arms  are  modified  into  a  formi¬ 
dable  armament  of  hooks. 

hook'worm'  (-wflrm'),  n.  Any  of  certain  parasitic 
nematode  worms  of  Agchylostoma,  Uncinaria,  and 
other  allied  genera  ;  —  so  called  from  the  hooks  or 
spines  borne  about  the  mouth .  See  ankylostomiasis.  w 
hookworm  disease.  Med.  Disease  caused  by  hook¬ 
worms,  ankylostomiasis. 

hook  wrench-  A  wrench,  or  spanner,  having  a 
hook  at  the  end,  instead  of  a  jaw,  for  turning  a  bolt- 
head,  nut,  or  coupling,  or  used  by  blacksmiths  and 
others  to  take  work  out  of  twist, 
hook'y  (hook'T),  n.  [Cf.  hook,  v.  t.,  3.]  A  word 
used  only  in  the  expression  to  play  hooky,  to  run 
away,  to  play  truant. 

hook'y,  a.  Full  of  hooks  ;  pertaining  to  hooks, 
hoo'lock  (hoo'lbk),  n.  [From  native  name.]  A  small 
gibbon  ( Hylobad.es  hoolock ),  having  a  white  band  across 
the  forehead,  found  in  the  mountains  of  Assam, 
hoop  (hoop),  n.  [ME.  hope;  akin  to  D.  hoep,  hoepel.]  1.  A 
strip  of  wood  or  metal  bent  in  a  circular  form,  and  united 
at  the  ends,  for  holding  together  the  staves  of  casks,  tubs, 
etc.,  or  any  of  various  purposes,  as  for  use  as  a  child’s  play¬ 
thing. 

2.  Something  resembling  a  hoop  ;  a  circular  figure  or 
object,  esp.  when  serving  or  viewed  as  a  retaining  band ; 
a  ring ;  circlet ;  6pecif .  :  a  A  finger  ring,  b  Croquet.  An 
arch  or  wicket,  c  Bot.  The  girdle  of  a  diatom,  d  Ord¬ 
nance.  One  of  the  cylindrical  forgings,  concentric  with  the 
tube,  which  are  shrunk  in  rows  upon  the  tube,  jacket,  or 
inner  layer,  in  the  construction  of  a  built-up  gun.  Each 
outer  layer  is  made  to  break  joints  with  the  next  inner,  and 
the  hoops  in  any  layer  are  locked  together  where  increased 
stiffness  is  required. 

3.  A  circle,  or  combination  of  circles,  of  thin  whalebone, 
metal,  or  other  elastic  material,  used  for  expanding  the 
skirts  of  ladies’  dresses  ;  crinoline  ;  —  used  chiefly  in  pi. 

Though  stiff  with  hoops,  and  armed  with  ribs  of  whale.  Pope. 

4.  The  quantity  of  drink  contained  between  any  two  ad¬ 
jacent  hoops  of  a  quart  pot;  —  so  called  from  quart  pots 
being  originally  bound  with  hoops,  like  a  barrel.  Obs. 

5.  An  old  measure  of  capacity,  varjdng  from  ^  peck  to  4 
pecks.  Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 

6.  pi.  Light  strip  steel  folded  up  like  a  skein  of  wool  into 
lengths  of  14  feet. 
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hoop  (hoop),  v.  t.  ;  hooped  (hoopt) ;  hoop'ing.  To  bind  or 
fasten  with  hoops ;  as,  to  hoop  a  barrel  or  puncheon ; 
hence,  to  clasp  ;  encircle  ;  surround, 
hooped  (hoopt),  p.  a.  Made  with,  having,  or  wearing,  a 
hoop  or  hoops ;  as,  a  hooped  petticoat, 
hooped  gun,  Ordnance,  a  built-up  gun  in  which  hoops  are 
shrunk  on  the  inner  tube. 

hoop'er  (hoop'er),  n.  [See  hoop  a  ring.]  One  who  hoops 
casks  or  tubs  ;  a  cooper. 

hoop'ing,  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  of  hoop.  Specif. :  rb.  n.  a  Ma¬ 
terial  for  making  hoops,  b  Hoops  in  general. 
llOOP  lock.  The  fastening  for  uniting  the  ends  of  wooden 
hoops  by  notching  and  interlocking  them, 
hoo'poe  (hoo'poo ;  -po  ;  277),  n.  [From  earlier  hoop,  houpe, 
the  hoopoe,  F.  huppe , 

L.  up  up  a;  the  h 
perh.  due  to  influ¬ 
ence  of  G.  wiede- 
h  opf,  OHG.  witu- 
hopfo ,  lit.,  wood 
hopper.  The  L.  name 
is  prob.  of  imitative 
origin,  as  is  in  part 
the  English  word.] 

Any  of  certain  Old 
World  nonpasserine 
birds  having  a  slen¬ 
der  decurved  bill, 
which  constitute  the 
family  U  pu  p  i  d  ae. 

The  best-known 
species,  Upupa 
epops,  is  widely  dis-  Hoopoe  ( Upupa  epops) 

tributed  in  Europe,  Asia,  and  northern  Africa.  It  is  of  the 
size  of  a  large  thrush,  with  a  handsome  erectile  semicir¬ 
cular  crest  and  cinnamon-colored  and  black  plumage, 
variegated  with  buff  and  white,  but  is  filthy  in  its  food  ana 
habits.  The  remaining  species,  except  the  wood  hoopoes 
(see  Irrisor),  are  closely  related  to  it. 
hoop  Snake,  a  A  harmless  snake  of  the  southern  United 
States  ( Abastor  erythrogrammus) ;  —  so  called  from  the 
mistaken  notion  that  it  curves  itself  into  a  hoop,  taking 
its  tail  into  its  mouth,  and  rolls  along  with  great  velocity, 
b  The  horn  snake. 

hoop'stick'  (hoop'stik'),  n.  a  A  hoop  pole  or  a  piece  of 
one.  b  An  arched  rail  in  the  frame  of  a  carriage  head. 
C  A  stick  for  rolling  a  hoop. 

hoop'wood'  (-wdod'),  n.  a  =  hoop  ash  a.  U.  S.  b  A  kind 
of  winterberry  {Ilex  Isevigata).  U.  S.  c  A  West  Indian 
mimosaceous  tree  ( Pilhecolobium  latifolium).  Jamaica. 
hoot  (hoot),  v.  i. ;  hoot'ed  ;  hoot'ing.  [Partly  of  imitative 
origin  ;  cf.  ME.  hoten,  and  also  huten,  OSw.  hula,  and  Scot. 
hoot,  interj.]  1.  To  utter  a  loud  shout;  now  usually,  to 
cry  out  or  shout  in  contempt. 

Matrons  and  girls  shall  hoot  at  thee  no  more  Drt/den. 
2.  To  make  a  sound  resembling  that  of  hoot ;  specif.,  to 
utter  the  cry,  or  an  imitation  of  the  cry,  of  an  owl. 

The  clamorous  owl  that  nightly  hoots.  Shak. 

hoot,  v.  t.  1.  To  assail  with  contemptuous  cries  or  shouts. 

Partridge  and  his  clan  may  hoot  me  for  a  cheat.  Swift. 
2.  To  express  in  hoots. 

hoot,  n.  1.  A  loud  inarticulate  shout  or  noise;  esp.,  a 
derisive  cry  or  shout. 

2.  The  cry  of  an  owl. 

hoot  OWl.  Any  of  various  owls,  as  the  tawny  owl  of 
Europe  or  the  barred  owl  of  America, 
hop  (h5p),  v.  i. ;  hopped  (li5pt) ;  hop'ping.  [ME.  hoppen 
to  hop,  leap,  dance,  AS.  hoppian ;  akin  to  Icel.  &  Sw. 
hoppa,  Dan.  hoppe,  D.  huppelen,  G.  hup  fen.]  1.  To  move 
by  a  quick  springy  leap  or  successive  leaps  ;  to  move  by 
short  brisk  leaps  or  springs,  as  do  birds,  toads,  grasshop¬ 
pers,  etc.  ;  also,  to  spring  or  jump  on  one  foot. 

[Birds]  hopping  from  spray  to  spray.  Drydeu. 

2.  To  dance.  Now  Colloq. 

3.  To  walk  lame  ;  to  limp  ;  halt, 
hop,  v.  t.  1.  To  hop,  or  leap,  about  or  over  :  as,  to  hop  an 

obstruction. 

2.  To  give  a  hopping  motion  to  ; 
as,  to  hop  a  ball. 

3.  Mech.  To  move  (a  punch, chisel, 
or  the  like)  for  successive  opera¬ 
tions  or  cuts,  as  in  cutting  a  rasp 
or  a  file. 

hop,  n.  1.  A  hopping ;  a  short 
brisk  leap,  esp.  on  one  leg. 

2.  A  dance  ;  esp.,  an  informal 
dance  or  ball.  Colloq. 
hop,  skip  (or  step),  and  jump,  an  ath¬ 
letic  sport  in  which  the  partici¬ 
pants  cover  as  much  ground  as 
possible  by  a  hop,  stride,  and  jump 
in  succession. 

hop,  n.  [ME.  hoppe,  fr.  OD. 
hoppe,  D.  hop ;  akin  to  OHG.  hop- 
fo,  G.  hopfen.]  1.  A  twining 
moraceous  vine  ( Humulus  iupu- 

lus)  with  3-lobed  or  5-lobed  leaves  and  small  greenish  dicli- 


hoof  cushion.  A  hoof  pad. 
hoofd'la  ger,  hoofd'laa'ger  (So. 
Afr.  D.  hooft'lii'g?r;  D.  noft'-), 
n.  ID.)  Headquarters.  So. Africa. 
hoof'i-nesB  (noof'I-nSs),  n.  See 

-NESS. 

hoof'ish,  a.  See  -ish. 
hoof'less,  a.  See  -less. 
hoof'let,  n.  See  -let. 
hooft.  Hoofed.  Ref.  Sp. 
hoof'y  (hoof'Y),  n.  Having,  or 
marked  bv,  hoofs.  Rare. 
hook 'bill' ,  n.  A  male  salmon  in 
the  breeding  season  so  called 
from  the  crooked  lower  jaw. 
hook'-billed',  a.  Having  a 
strongly  curved  bill  or  jaws, 
hook  bones.  See  hook,  n.,  5  d. 
hooke.  hook,  oak. 
hook'ed-ness  (hd6k'6d-ncs),  n. 
See  -ness. 

Hook'er,  Judicious  (-5r).  Rich¬ 
ard  Hooker,  Eng.  divine  (1554  ?- 
1600),  distinguished  for  learn¬ 
ing  and  judgment.  [vessel.  R.\ 
hook'er-man,  n.  =  hooke r,| 
hook'er-on',n.;pZ.  hookers-on. 
Mining.  A  man  who  hooks  on 
the  skip  or  kibble  to  the  rope 
and  signals  for  it  to  be  hoisted. 
Hook'er’ a  green  (hdok'5rz).  A 
green  pigment,  a  mixture  of 
Prussian  blue  and  gamboge. 


Hooke’s  gearing  (hdbks).  [After 
Robert  Hooke ,  Eng.  mathemati¬ 
cian.]  Mach.=  screw  gearing. 

Hooke’s  joint  or  coupling. 

=  UNIVERSAL  JOINT.  [HOOKV.I 
hook'ey  (hdbk'l).  Var.  of | 

hookey  walker.  See  walker, 

I  inter  j. 

hook'heal',  n.  The  self-heal, 
hook'ish,  </.  See -ish. 
hook'leas,  a.  See  -less. 
hook'let,  7i.  See  -let. 
hook  motion.  Steam  Engin.  A 
valve  gear  which  is  reversed  by 
V  hooks. 

hook-nebbed, a.  Hook-billed.  Oh  s. 
hook  penny.  A  penny  given  to 
a  reaper  in  addition  to  his  week’s 
wages.  Scot. 

hook  pin.  A  hook-headed  iron 
pin  for  roof  or  floor  framing, 
hook  rope.  A  rope  with  a  nook 
attached,  as,  Naut.,  one  used  in 
clearing  or  fishing  a  cable, 
hookt.  Hooked.  Ref.  Sp. 
hook' tip',  n.  See  Drepanid.e. 
hoo'kum  (hoo'kilm),  n.  [Hind. 
hukm,  fr.  Ar.  hukm,  fr.  nakam 
to  command.]  A  command  or 
order  ;  an  official  paper  giving 
instructions.  India. 
hook'-weed',  n.  The  self-heal. 


hook'wise'  (hdbk'wlz'),  adv. 

See  -wise. 

hook'y.  *f*  hockey. 
hook'y-crook'y,  a.  Under¬ 
hand. — n.  Underhand  practice. 

hOOl.  f  HOLE,  WHOLE. 

hool  (Scot.  h<561,  hiil),  n.  Obs. 
or  Scot.  var.  of  hull. 
hoo'la-kin,  n.  Corruption  of 

KIJLACHAN. 

Hoo'lee  (hoo'le).  Var.  of  IIoli. 
hoo'let  (hoo'let;  hdbl'rt).  Scot. 
\  dial.  Eng.  var.  of  how  LET. 
hoo' li-gan(  h  oo'lY-gtfn  ),t?  .  [Peril . 
fr.  a  personal  name.]  A  loafer 
'<r  ruffian,  like  the  hoodlum  or 
larrikin.  Slang,  Chief}/  Eng.— 
hooTi-gan-ism  (-Yz’m),  n. 
hooly.  +  HOLEY,  HOLY. 

WHOLLY. 

boo'ly  (h<5o'lY;  dial,  also  hfl'lY, 
hii'lY),  a.  Sr  adv.  [Cf.  Icel.  ho- 
gligr  easy,  hogliga  calmly,  gen¬ 
tly.]  Wary  ;  6oit :  slow.  Scot. 
Sr  Dial.  Eng. 

hoom.  *i*HOME.  [var.  of  umber.  I 
hoo'mer  (oo'm?r).  Dial.  Eng. | 
hoond.  Dial.  Eng.  var.  of  hound. 
hoon'dee  (hoon'de).  Var.  of 
HUNDI. 

hoo'noo-maun  (hoo'ntfb-miin), 
n.  [See  Hanuman.]  The  en- 
tellus  monkey. 


hoont.  +  HUNT. 

hoony.  +  honey. 

hoop.  +  hope. 

hoop,  v.  i.  fif  t.,  inter  j.,  fir  n. 

Cf.  ME.  houpen  to  whoop,  F. 

ouper,  and  F.  houp,  interj.  Cf. 
whoop.]  =  whoop.  Now’ Rare. 
hoop.».  1.  [Cf.ALP,in  this  sense.] 
The  bullfinch.  Local ,  Eng. 

2.  [F.  huppe.  See  hoopoe.]  A 
hoopoe.  Rare  or  Dial. 
hoop  ash.  a  =  black  ash,  I  a. 
b  Tne  hack  berry, 
hoop'coop'  plant  (hoop'koop'). 
The  Japan  clover, 
hoop'er.  Var.  of  whooper. 
hooper  swan.  Whooping  swan, 
hoo'pid  salm'on.  The  silver 
salmon.  _  [w.  of  hoop. I 

hoop'ing (h<'lop'Yng),;p.pr.fir  rft.| 
hooping  cof.  Whooping  cough. 
Ref.  S/i. 

hoop'koop'  plant.  Var.  of 

hoopcoop  plant. 
hoo'ple  (h(5o'pT),w.  [D.  hoepel .] 
A  hoop  for  play.  Local,  U.  S. 
hoop  net.  A  net  fastened  on  a 
hoop  at  its  edge, 
hoo'poo  (hoo'poo).  Var.  of 
hoopoe.  [hoop,  n.,  3. 1 

hoop  petticoat.  1.  Hoops.  See| 
2.  A  species  of  narcissus  (iVar- 
ci8sus  bvlbocodium )  of  Spain 


and  Portugal,  having  large  bell¬ 

shaped  flowers. 

hoop  pine.  The  colonial,  or 
Moreton  Bay,  pine, 
hoop  pole.  *  A  smooth  straight 
wand,  usually  a  sapling,  such 
as  hoops  are  cut  from, 
hoop  ring.  A  finger  ring,  either 
a  plain  band  or  one  with  stones 
in  low  settings. 

hoop  shell.  =  top  shell.  Rare. 
hoop  skirt.  Hoops.  See  hoop, 
//.,  3.  [of  hoop  tension.  I 

hoop  stress.  Mech.  Intensity! 
hoopt.  Hooped.  Ref.  S/>. 
hoop  tension  Mech  The  cir¬ 
cumferential  tension  in  a  shell 
or  in  any  thin  concentric  ele¬ 
ment  ot  a  t hick  cylinder  sub¬ 
ject  to  radial  pressure, 
hoop  tree.  The  China  tree, 
hoop  willow.  The  ring  willow, 
hoop  withe  or  withy.  a  An 
Asiatic  rhamnaceous  shrub 
( Coluhrina  asiatica).  b  Any 
West  Indian  shrub  of  the  genus 
Rivina,  esp.  R.  octandra. 
hoo-ray'.  Var.  of  hurrah. 
hoord-  -f  hoard,  horde. 
hoore.  f  hoar,  hour,  whore. 
hoorse.  •]•  hoarse. 
hoory.  +  hory. 
hoose.  HOARSE,  HOSE. 


hoose(hoos).  Scot.  &  dial.  Eng. 

var.  of  house. 

hoose,  hooze  (hooz),  n  [Cf. 
WHEEZE.]  A  dry  cough  ;  a 
wheezing  ;  a  wheeze  ;  specif.,  a 
disease  ol  cattle  caused  by  the 
presence  of  threadworms  in  the 
bronchial  tuhes.  It  produces  a 
hacking  cough.  Called  also  husk. 
hoose,  hooze.  v.  i.  To  cough 
dryly ;  to  breathe  with  diffi¬ 
culty  ;  to  wheeze.  Dial.  Eng. 
Hoo'sler  (hoo'zh?r),  n.  An  in¬ 
habitant  of  the  State  of  Indiana  ; 

—  a  nickname.  U.  S. 

Hoosier  State.  Indiana;  — a 
nickname  of  obscure  origin, 
hooste.  +  HOST. 

hoot,  hoote.  +  hot 

hoot  (hdbt),  interj.  Hush  ;  tut; 

—  an  exclamation  of  impa¬ 
tience,  etc.  Scot.  Sr  Dial.  Eng. 
hoot  (hoot),  n.  [Maori  utu  ven¬ 
geance.]  Payment ;  reward  ; 
recompense  ;  rate  of  wages.  See 
utu.  Slang ,  New  Zealand. 
hoot'er,  n.  One  that  hoota. 
hoove.  +  HOUVE,  HOVE, 
hoove  (h<5ov),  n.  [Allied  to 
heave,  hove.]  Veter.  =  bloat, 
n.  —  hoov'en,  a. 

hoow.it.  Constant.  Obs.  Scot. 
hooze.  Var.  of  hoose. 


food,  foot ;  out,  oil ;  chair;  go  ;  sing,  ii)k  j  then,  thin;  nature,  verdure  (260) ;  K  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144) ;  boN  ;  yet;  7,h  =  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §J  in  Guidk. 
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nous  flowers,  the  pistillate  growing  in  cones  or  strobiles 
known  as  “  hops,”  for  which  the  plant  is  commonly  culti¬ 
vated  . 

2.  pi.  The  ripened  and  dried  pistillate  cones  of  this  plant, 
used  chiefly  to  impart  a  bitter  flavor  to  malt  liquors,  and 
also  in  medicine  as  a  tonic  and  soporific. 

3.  a  The  black,  or  hop,  medic,  b  The  bryony,  c  =  hop 


bush. 

4.  a  Opium,  or  a  drug  producing  similar  effects.  =  dope, 
n.,  2.  Low,  U.  S.  b  pi.  Beer.  Slatirj. 
hop  froth  fly,  or  hop  frog  fly,  a  spittle  insect  ( Aphrophora 
interrupt  a),  which  often  damages  hop  vines, 
hop  (  h5p),  v.  t.  To  impregnate  with  hops, 
hop,  ».  i.  1.  To  produce  hops,  as  a  plant. 

2.  To  gather  hops. 

hop  back-  Brewing.  A  back,  or  vat.  into  which  the  wort 
is  run  after  boiling  in  the  copper.  It  has  a  perforated  false 
bottom  which  strains 
out  the  hops, 
hop  borer.  The  larva 
of  a  brown  and  rosy- 
colored  noctuid  moth 
( Gortyna  immanis ) 

which  bores  in  the 
young  shoots  of  the 
hop  vine.  Also  extend¬ 
ed  to  the  adult  moth, 
hop  bush.  Australa¬ 
sia.  a  Any  sapinda- 
ceous  shrub  or  tree  of 
the  genus  Dodoniea , 
with  noplike  capsules, 
b  Any  plant  of  the 
genus  Davie  si  a.  the 
species  of  which  have 
bitter  herbage. 

hOP  clover.  Any  fabaceous  herb  of  the  genus  Chrysaspis , 
esp.  C.  agraria  and  C.  procumbens ,  having  hoplike  heads 
of  yellow  flowers.  They  are  sometimes  considered  true 
clovers  and  placed  in  the  genus  Trifolium. 
hope  (hop),  n.  [AS.  hopa ;  akin  to  D.  hoop,  Sw.  hopp, 
Dan.  haab ,  MHG.  hojfe.  Hope  in  forlorn  hope  is  a  different 
word.  See  forlorn  hope.]  1.  Desire  accompanied  with 
expectation  of  obtaining  what  is  desired,  or  belief  that  it 
is  obtainable ;  —  often  personified,  after  1  Cor.  xiii.  13. 

He  wished,  but  not  with  hope  Milton. 

2.  Expectation  merely ;  prospect.  Obs. 

3.  Trust;  reliance.  “  Whose  hope  is  the  Lord.”  Ps.  cxlvi.  5. 

4.  Ground  or  source  of  hope  ;  hence,  good  promise  ;  reli¬ 
ance.  Cf.  FORLORN  HOPE. 

The  Lord  will  be  the  hope  of  his  people  Joel  iii.  16 
6.  That  which  is  hoped  for  ;  an  object  of  hope. 

Lavinia  is  thine  elder  brother’s  hope.  Shah 

in  hopes,  in  hope  ;  hopeful. 

hope,  v.  i.  ;  hoped  (hopt) ;  hop'ing  (hop'ing).  [AS.  hopian  , 
akin  to  D.  hopen ,  Sw.  hoppas ,  Dan.  haabe ,  G.  hofi'en.  See 
1st  hope.]  1.  To  entertain  or  indulge  hope;  to  cherish 


Hop  Borer,  a  Imago  ;  b  Larva. 


a  desire  with  expectation; — usually  followed  by  for. 
“ Hope  for  good  success.”  Jer.  Taylor. 

But  I  will  hope  continually.  Ps.  lxxi.  14. 

2.  To  place  confidence  or  trust ;  —  usually  followed  b>  in. 
“  I  hope  in  thy  word.”  Ps.  cxix.  81. 

to  hope  againsthope,  to  hope  without  cause  or  reason, 
hope,  v.  t.  1.  To  cherish  hope  of  ;  to  desire  with  expecta¬ 
tion  or  with  belief  in  the  possibility  of  obtaining. 

[Charity]  hopeth  all  things  1  Cor.  .dii  7. 

2.  To  expect.  Obs.  “  I  hope  he  will  be  dead.”  Chaucer. 

3.  To  desire;  wish;  —  often  used  colloquially  regarding 
uncertainties,  esp.  with  a  dubitative  force. 

I  ho/je  she  takes  me  to  be  flesh  and  blood.  Mrs.  Centlivre. 
Syn.  —  See  expect. 

hope  (hop),  7i.  [AS.  hop  (in  comp.)  ;  cf.  Icel.  hop  a  small 
bay  or  inlet.]  1.  A  piece  of  land  surrounded  by  waste,  as 
fen  or  marsh.  Dial.  Eng. 

2.  A  sloping  plain  between  mountain  ridges  ;  an  upland 
portion  of  a  valley.  Chiefly  Scot.  &  Dial.  Eng. 

3.  A  small  bay  ;  an  inlet ;  a  haven.  Scot. 

hope'ful  (liop'fdol),  a.  1.  Full  of  hope,  or  agreeable  ex¬ 
pectation  ;  inclined  to  hope  ;  happily  expectant. 

2.  Having  qualities  which  excite  hope  ;  affording  promise 
of  good  or  of  success ;  as,  a  hopeful  youth  ;  a  hopeful 
prospect.  “  Hopeful  scholars.”  Addison. 

Syu .  —  Hopeful,  sanguine,  confident.  Hopeful  applies 
to  that  which  is  lull  of  hope,  or  which  inspires  hope  ;  that 
is  sanguine  which  is  habitually  or  confidently  hopeful,  or 
which  looks  for  the  best ;  as,  “  the  air  of  youth,  hopef  ul  and 
cheerful  ”  ( Milton ) ;  “  Others  hopefidly  expect  the  remedy 
from  the  ingenuity  of  the  next  generations  ”  ( Fuller ) ;  “I 
may  (without  being  too  much  sanguine)  affirm,  that  .  .  . 
my  affairs  were  never  in  so  fair  and  hopeful  a  way  ”  (Lud¬ 
low);  “I  am  hopeful  of  purification  [in  politics],  but  not 
sanguine  ”  ( Lowell ) ;  “  A  sanguine  temper,  though  forever 
expecting  more  good  than  occurs,  does  not  always  pay  for 
its  hopes  by  any  proportionate  depression.  It  soon  flies 
over  the  present  failure,  and  begins  to  hope  again  ”  {Jane 
Austen).  Confident,  as  here  compared  (see  sure),  adds 
the  implication  of  assurance  or  positive  expectation ;  as, 
“  ‘  That  very  chub  I  mean  to  put  into  your  hands  presently  : 
sit  you  but  down  in  the  shade,  and  stay  but  a  little  while, 
and  I  ’ll  warrant  you  I  ’ll  bring  him  to  you.’  ‘  I  ’ll  sit  down, 


and  hope  well,  because  you  seem  so  confident'1  ”  (  Walton). 
See  confidence,  expect  ;  cf .  hopeless. 

—  hope'ful  ly,  adv.  —  hope'ful  ness,  n. 

hope'ful  (hop'fdbl),  n.  1.  A  young  person  ironically  or 
humorously  considered  as  promising. 

2.  [.cap.]  In  Bunyan’s  “  Pilgrim’s  Progress,”  a  companion 
of  Christian  after  the  death  of  Faithful, 
hope'lte  (hop'it),  n.  [After  Professor  T.  C.  Hope ,  of  Edin¬ 
burgh.]  Min.  A  grayish  white  mineral  occurring  as 
minute  prismatic  crystals  and  as  reniform  masses.  It  is 
probably  a  hydrous  phosphate  of  zinc.  Sp.  gr.,  2.7G-2.85. 
hope'less,  a.  1.  Destitute  of  hope  ;  having  no  expectation 
of  good  ;  despairing. 

I  am  a  woman,  friendless,  hopeless  Shah 

2.  Giving  no  ground  of  hope  ;  promising  nothing  desirable  ; 
desperate  ;  as,  a  hopeless  cause. 

3.  Unhopedfor;  despaired  of.  Obs. 

Syn. —  Desponding,  despondent,  disconsolate,  dovyncast, 
forlorn  ;  irretrievable,  irrecoverable,  irremediable,  incura¬ 
ble.  —  Hopeless,  desperate,  despairing.  Hopeless,  the 
general  term,  implies  the  abandonment  of  hope ;  desperate 
connotes  the  recklessness,  despairing,  the  utter  hopeless¬ 
ness,  of  despair  or  extremity  (see  despondency)  ;  as, 
“  What  sorrow  strange  .  .  .  sent  him.  a  hopeless  wanderer, 
through  mankind?’’  (Shelley);  “ hopeless  of  escape” 
( Cou  per );  “  So  desperate  thieves,  all  hopeless  of  their  lives, 
breathe  out  invectives  ’gainst  the  officers  ”  (Shah.)  ; 
“  This  [loss]  put  the  man  in  such  a  desperate  mind,  between 
revenge,  and  grief,  and  hunger  joined,  he  leaped  the 
trenches,  scaled  a  castle  wall,  tore  down  a  standard,  took 
the  fort  and  all  ”  (Pope)'.  “Now  with  Furies  surrounded, 
despairing ,  confounded,  lie  trembles  ”  (id.) ;  “  tauntingly 
repelling  the  last  despairing  claim  of  a  condemned  culprit” 
(Ld.  Cockbum).  Hopeless  also  applies  to  that  which  is 
beyond  hope  or  utterly  unpromising,  desperate ,  to  that 
which  is  extremely  perilous  or  past  retrieving;  as,  “a 
hopeless  task  ”  (Cowper) ;  “  Alexis  pines  in  hopeless  love  ” 
(Pope) ;  “  Diseases  desperate  grow  n  by  desperate  appliances 
are  relieved,  or  not  at  all  ”  ( S 'hak.) ;  “  Haste  is  needful  in 
this  desperate  case  ”  (id.).  Cf .  hopeful. 

—  hope'less-ly,  adv.  —  hope'less  ness.  n. 

hop  flea  A  small  flea  beetle  ( Haltica  concinna ),  very  in¬ 
jurious  to  hops. 

IlOP  hornbeam.  A  betulaceous  tree  of  the  genus  Ostrya ; 

—  so  called  from  the  hoplike  fruiting  aments.  See  Ostrya. 
Ho'pi  (ho'pe),  n.  [Contraction  of  native  Hopitu  peaceful 

ones.]  One  of  a  Pueblo  tribe  of  Shoshonean  Indians  occu¬ 
pying  seven  villages  built  upon  three  mesas  in  north  central 
Arizona.  They  are  industrious  farmers,  and  are  noted  for 
their  expert  weaving  of  basketry  and  blankets,  as  well  as 
for  their  religious  festivals  of  the  “  new  fire,”  the  “  winter 
solstice,”  and  the  celebrated  “  snake  dance  ”  (which  see). 
Called  also  Moki.  See  pueblo. 


Hop-kin'si-an  ism  (h5p-kTn'zI-an-iz’m),  n.  Theol.  The 
theology  taught  by  Samuel  Hopkins  (1721-1803),  the  New 
England  divine,  a  follower  of  President  Edwards  ;  specif., 
the  tenet  that  one  must  be  willing  to  be  damned  if  the 
glory  of  God  requires  it.  —  Hop-kin'sl-an,  a.  <5e  n. 
hop'iite  (hSp'lit),  n.  [Gr. 

67tAiti79,  fr.  o7tAoi/  tool, 
weapon.]  Gr.  Antiq.  A 
heavy-armed  infantry  sol¬ 
dier  equipped  with  helmet, 
cuirass,  greaves,  shield, 
spear,  and  sword.  —  hOP-llt'- 

ic  (h5p-lTt'Tk),  a. 
hop  louse.  A  very  destruc¬ 
tive  aphid  (Phoroaon  hamu¬ 
li),  found  commonly  on  the 
hop  plant,  and  called  in  Eng¬ 
land  hop  fly.  The  winter  eggs 
are  laid,  and  the  first  genera¬ 
tions  in  the  spring  are  raised, 
on  the  plum  tree,  after  which 
the  insects  migrate  to  the 
hop  vines. 

hop  merchant.  The  comma 

butterfly  ( Grapta  comma), 
or  the  allied  O',  interroga- 
tionis ,  which  often  feed  on 
the  hop  plant. 

hop  moth.  A  moth  (Hypena  humuli ),  whose  larva  feeds 
on  hop  vines. 

hop'  -  o’  -  my  -  thumb' 

(hQp'6-mi-thum'),7i.  l.A 
very  diminutive  person ; 
a  dwarf ;  a  pygmy. 

2.  [cap-s.]  The  diminutive 
hero  of  one  of  Perrault’s 
fairy  tales,  who  by  his 
cleverness  and  ingenuity 
saves  his  brothers  and 
himself  from  an  ogre, 
hop'per  (hBp'er),  n.  [See 
1st  hop.]  1.  One  that 
hops  ;  a  leaper  ;  a  dancer. 

2.  The  larva  of  a  cheese  fly  ;  —  also,  any  of  various  other 
leaping  insects.  Cf.  grasshopper,  leaf  hopper,  etc. 

3.  A  chute,  box,  or  receptacle,  usually  funnel-shaped  with 
an  opening  at  the  lower  part,  for  delivering  or  feeding  any 


Iloplite  with  Crested  Helmet 
and  Boeotian  Shield  (Statu¬ 
ette  from  Dodona) 


a  Hop  Moth  ( Hypena  humuli),  nat. 
size.  b  Its  Larva,  X  2. 


material,  as  to  a  machine,  as  the  wooden  box  w:th  its 
trough  through  which  grain  passes  into  a  mill  (formerly 
by  jolting  or  shaking),  or  a  funnel  through  which  fuel 
passes  into  a  furnace,  or  coal,  etc.,  iilto  a  car  ;  hence,  any¬ 
thing  like  such  a  hopper,  as  any  of  the  compartments  of  a 
hopper  frame  or  the  hopper  frame  itself. 

4.  A  receptacle  to  carry  seed  for  sowing.  Obs.  or  Dial. 

5.  a  A  vessel  for  carrying  waste,  garbage,  etc.,  out  to  sea, 
so  constructed  as  to  discharge  its  load  by  opening  its  bot¬ 
tom.  b  =  hopper  car. 

6.  In  certain  piauoforte  actions,  the  jack  or  escapement 
lever,  either  by  itself  or  together  with  its  backpiece,  reg¬ 
ulating  screw,  etc. ;  —  so  called  because  it  hops  out  of  the 
notch  into  which  it  is  thrust  in  striking,  in  order  that  the 
hammer  may  rebound  and  leave  the  string  free  to  vibrate. 

hop'per  (hbp'er),  n.  1.  A  hop  picker. 

2.  Brewing.  A  vat  used  for  infusing  hops, 
hop  Plant,  a  =  HOP,  1.  b  Any  of  several  species  of  Ori- 
I  ganuxn ,  esp.  the  sweet  marjoram  (0.  majorana). 
hop'ple  (h5p'’l),  v.  t. ;  hop'pled  (-’Id);  hop'pling  (-ling). 
[Of  uncertain  origin  ;  cf.  1st  hop,  hobble.]  To  fetter  the 
feet  of  (a  horse,  cow,  etc.) ;  to  hobble ;  as,  to  hopple  an  un¬ 
ruly  or  straying  horse  ;  hence,  to  entangle  ;  hamper 
hop'ple,  n.  A  fetter  used  for  grazing  horses  or  cattle,  or  to 
control  a  horse’s  gait ;  — chiefly  in  pi. 
hop'po  (h5p'o),n.  [Chin.  ‘  hu*  pu*.]  In  China:  a  A  tribu¬ 
nal  or  commission  having  charge  of  the  revenue  from  trade 
and  navigation,  b  A  collector  of  customs;  an  overseer 
of  commerce,  —  hoppo  men,  Chinese  customhouse  officers, 
hop'scotch'  (-sk5ch'),  n.  [Cf.  scotch  a  slight 
cut.]  A  child’s  game,  in  which  a  player,  hop¬ 
ping  on  one  foot,  drives  a  block,  pebble,  or  the 
like,  from  one  compartment  to  another  of  a 
figure  traced,  or  scotched,  on  the  ground, 
hop  tree  A  small  American  rutaceous  tree 
( Ptelea  trifoliata)  having  trifoliolate  leaves 
and  small  greenish  cymose  flowers  suc¬ 
ceeded  by  2-seeded  samaras  or  winged  fruits 
which  have  been  used  in  place  of  hops, 
hop  trefoil,  a  Hop  clover,  b  Black  medic. 
hop'-vine/  thec'la  A  small  hairstreak 
butterfly  (Thecla  melinus ,  syn.  T.  humuli) 
whose  larva  feeds  on  the  hop  vine. 

Ho'rae  (ho're ;  201),  n.pl.  [L.,  fr.  Gr.rflpai.] 

Gr.  Relig.  Goddesses  of  the  seasons,  hence  Hopscotch, 
of  orderliness  both  in  nature  and  society.  Hesiod  men¬ 
tions  three,  Dike  (justice),  Eirene  (peace),  and  Eunomia  (wise 
legislation).  Cf.  Aphrodite. 

ho'ral  (ho'ral;  201),  a.  [L.  horalis,  fr.  hora  hour.  See  hour.] 
Of  or  relating  to  an  hour  or  hours  ;  hourly, 
ho'ra-ry  (ho'rd-rl),  a.  [LL.  horarius,  fr.  L.  hora  hour: 
cf.  F.  hor  air  e.  See  hour.]  1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  an  hour ; 
noting  the  hours. 

2.  Occurring  once  an  hour  ;  hourly;  also,  lasting  only  for 
an  hour  ;  ephemeral. 

Horary,  or  soon  decaying,  fruits  of  summer  Sir  T.  Browne 
horary  circles,  Dialing,  lines  on  dials  showing  the  hours. 
Ho-ra'tian  (ho-ra'shfin),  a.  [L.  Horatianus.]  Of  or  pert, 
to  the  Latin  poet  Horace  (Quintus  Horatius  Flaccus,  65-8 
b.  c.),  or  resembling  his  poetic  style.  The  fame  of  Horace 
rests  chiefly  on  his  odes,  which  are  unsurpassed  for  finish 
of  form  and  for  aptness  and  elegance  of  diction. 

Ho-ra'ti-i,  the  three  (-shi-T).  In  Roman  legend,  three 
brothers  who  fought  a  celebrated  combat  with  the  three 
Curiatii.  brothers  from  Alba  Longa.  Two  of  the  Horatii 
were  killed,  but  the  third  by  strategy  killed  his  opponents 
one  at  a  time.  On  his  return  to  Rome  he  killed  his  sister, 
Horatia,  for  reproaching  him  for  the  murder  of  her  be¬ 
trothed.  one  of  the  Curiatii.  Although  his  life  was 
spared,  he  was  punished  humiliatingly. 

Ho-ra'ti-0  (ho-ra'shl-o ;  -sho),  n.  [It.  Orazio ,  fr.  L.  Hwa- 
tius.  Cf.  Horace.]  1.  Masc.  prop.  name.  L.  Horatius 
(ho-ra'shl-ws ;  -slms) ;  F.  Horace  (o'ras') ;  It.  Orazio 
(o-rat'syo) ;  Sp.  Horacio  (o-ra'thyo) :  Pg.  Horacio  (o-ra'- 
se-o) ;  G.  Horatius  (ho-rat'se-dbs),  Horae  (ho-rats') ;  D. 
Horatio  (ho-rat'se-o). 

2.  In  Shakespeare’s  “Hamlet,”  Hamlet’s  calm,  well-bal¬ 
anced  friend. 

Ho-ra'ti-US  Co'cles  (lio-ra'shl-ws  ko'klez  ;  ho-ra'shws).  In 
Roman  legend,  a  famous  hero  who  defended  a  bridge  at 
Rome  against  the  Etruscan  army  under  Lars  Porsena. 
Horatius  Codes  Of  the  Tyrol.  A  sobriquet  conferred 
by  Napoleon  on  General  Alexandre  Dumas,  father  of  the 
great  novelist  on  account  of  his  single-handed  defense  of 
a  bridge  at  Brixen  against  a  body  of  cavalry, 
horde  (hord  ;  201),  n.  [F.  horde  (cf.  G.  horde ),  fr.  Turk. 
ordu,  ordi,  camp  ;  of  Tatar  origin.]  1.  A  clan  or  tribal 
group  of  Tatar  or  other  Mongolian  nomadic  tent  dwellers; 
hence,  any  nomadic  group  of  loose  organization  ;  —  often, 
in  pi.,  with  the  idea  of  great  numbers  ;  as,  Asiatic  hordes 
devastated  central  Europe  in  the  Dark  Ages. 

Horde,  from  yurt,  urdu,  a  tent,  then  a  group  of  tents,  camp, 
host,  army,  differs  from  a  tribe,  in  that  it  implies  no  kinship,  but 
only  a  group  of  nomads  brought  together  for  predatory  or  other 
purposes.  Many  of  the  “  Tatar  hordes"  were  not  Tatar  (Mon¬ 
gols)  at  all,  but  of  Turki  stock.  A.  H.  Keane. 

2.  Sociol.  A  social  division  composed  of  allied  or  related 


hop.  4*  ha i',  to  cover,  [hoop. I 

hop.  Obs.  or  dial.  Eng.  var.  of  | 
hop.  Obs.  or  Scot.  var.  of  hope. 
hop'-a-bout'.  n.  An  apple 
dumpling.  Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 
hop  aphis.  The  hop  louse, 
hop'bine',  hop'bind-',  n.  The 
twining  bine  or  stem  of  the  hop. 
hop'erease'  (hbp'kres'),  n. 
Hopscotch.  R.  [dance.  06s.| 
Hopdance.  n.  Pron.  =Hobbidi-| 
hop'-dog'.  n.  An  implement  for 
pulling  up  hop  poles.  Dial.  Eng. 
hope.  +  hop,  the  plant, 
hope.  Obs.  or  dial.  Eng.  var.  of 
help,  hoop.  [O&s.I 

hope'lost7,  a.  Beyond  hope.| 
hoper.  hopper.  [hopes. I 
hop'er  (hop'er),  n.  One  who | 
hop  flour.  =  lVpulin,  1. 
hop  fly.  See  hop  louse. 
hop  grub.  The  hop  borer, 
hop  -hardot.  +  hap-harlot. 
Hoph'ni  (hOf'nl).  Bib.  See 
Ph  in  eh  as,  2. 

hop'ing-ly  (hbp'Yng-lf),  adv.  of 
hoping,  p.  pr.  See  -ly. 
hop  jack.  A  hop  back, 
hop  kiln.  A  kiln  fordryinghops. 
Hop  kin-Bo'ni-an  (hop/kYn-so'- 
nt-tln),  a.  tf  n.  Hopkinsian. 
Hop  lo-ceph'a-lua  (h8p/lfi-s6f'- 


d-lus),  n.  [NL.  ;  Gr  onhov 
weapon,  shield  -t-  xe<^><xAr)  head.] 
A  genus  of  venomous  elapine 
snakes  of  the  Australian  region, 
hop-lol'o-gy  (h5p-lbl'5-jt),  n. 
[Gr.  o7tAop  weapon  -f  -logy.) 
Science  or  lore  of  weapons.  R 
Hop  lo-ne-mer'te-a  (hbp'lu-nf- 
inftr'tC-d),  n.  pi.  [NL. ;  Gr. 
orrAov  weapon  -f  Nemertea.) 
Zool.  A  division  of  the  nemer- 
teans  not  having  deep  lateral 

f  rooves  on  the  head  and  having 
he  proboscis  commonly  armed 
with  a  stylet.  —  hop  lo-ne-mer'- 
te-an  (-dn),  a.  Sr  n. 

Hop  lo-nem  er-ti'ni  C-nem'Sr- 
tl'nl),  n.  pi.  [NL.]  The  IIop- 
lonemertea.  —  hop^o-ne-mer'- 
tine  (-nP-mQr'tTn  ;  -tin),  a.  i,-  n. 
hop  marjoram.  Cretan  dittany, 
hop  meal.  =  lupulin,  1. 
hop  medic.  The  black  medic, 
hop  mildew.  A  mildew  fungus 
( Sphserotheca  castagnei)  para¬ 
sitic  on  the  hop. 
hop'my-fool',  n.  A  kind  of 
gambling  game.  Obs. 
hop  oil.  See  oil,  TabU  I. 
hopoland.  ^  houpland. 
hoppe.  ^  hop. 

hoppe.  n.  [Cf.  AS.  hoppe  an  or¬ 


nament,  perh.  a  bell.  Oxf.  E. 

D .]  The  seed  head  of  flax  Obs. 
hopped  (hbpt),  p.  a.  Impreg¬ 
nated  with  hops, 
hopper  car.  A  railroad  freight 
car  with  a  collapsible  bottom, 
hopper  closet.  A  water-closet  in 
which  the  receptacle  is  a  funnel 
standing  on  a  drain  trap, 
hopper  cock.  A  faucet  or  valve 
for  flushing  the  hopper  of  a 
water-closet. 

hop'per-doz  er  (hhp'^r-doz'gr). 
)i.  [grass hopper  -f  doze  or  dose  ; 
because  conceived  as  putting  in¬ 
sects  to  sleep  or  as  dosing  tnem 
with  poison.]  Agrie.  An  appli¬ 
ance  for  destroying  insects, 
hop  per-ette'  (-ft'),  n.  A  hop- 
perdozer. 

hopper  frame.  Building.  A 
window  frame  with  several  su¬ 
perimposed  fanlights  (some¬ 
times  only  one)  pivoted  at  their 
lower  edges  and  opening  in¬ 
wards  used  esp.  in  hospitals, 
hence  called  also  hosjdtal  light. 
hop'per-ingB  (-Yngz),  n.  jd. 
Gola  Washing.  Gravel  retained 
in  the  hopper  of  a  cradle, 
hop'pers,  n.  =  hopscotch. 
hopper  salt.  Salt  in  the  form  of 
hollow,  hopper-shaped  crystals. 


hoppestere.  n.  [AS.  A"/-/"  stre  a 
female  dancer.l  A  female  danc¬ 
er  ;  —  apparently  used  attribu- 
tively  by  Chaucer  (“shippes 
hoppesteres  ”)  with  the  meaning 
of  dancing  (on  the  waves).  Obs. 
hop'pet,  n.  [Cf.  1st  hop.]  A 
child  in  arms.  Dial.  Eng. 
hop'pet.  n.  [Cf.  hope  a  piece 
of  land.]  A  yard.  Dial.  Eng. 
hop'pet.  n.  [Cf.  hopper.]  A 
basket  ;  a  beehive  ;  a  hoisting 
bucket.  Dial.  Eng. 
hop'ping,  p.  pr.  Sr  vb.  v.  of  hop. 

hopping  Dick,  a  thrush  of  Ja¬ 
maica  ( Merula  leucogmys),  re¬ 
lated  to  the  European  blackbird. 
—  h.  fish,  the  mudskipper.  —  h- 
John,  bacon  und  peas  stewed, 
sometimes  with  rice.  Reasoned 
with  red  pepper.  Sontheivi  U.  S. 
hop'ping-ly,  adv.  of  hopping. 
hop'pi-ty,  //.  =  halma. 
hop  plant  borer.  The  hop  borer, 
hop'ple-bush'.  Var.  of  hobbi.k- 
kush.  [port  hop  vines.  I 

hop  pole.  A  pole  used  to  sup-| 
hop'py  (hbp'Y),  a.  1.  Abound¬ 
ing  in  hops. 

2.  Having  the  bitter  taste  of 
hope  ;  —  aaid  of  ale,  beer,  etc. 
hop  sack.  A  sack  for  hops  ;  also, 
hop  sacking. 


hop  sacking,  a  Material  of  hemp 

ana  iute  for  hop  sacks,  b  A 
loosely  woven  dress  material, 
having  a  rough  surface, 
hop 'score  ,  -scot',  n.  Hop¬ 
scotch.  Dial.  Eng. 
hop'ser  ih5p's?r),  n.  [See  1st 
hop.]  A  lively  dance, 
hop'shack^e.  Obs.  or  Scot.  & 
dial.  Eng.  form  of  hapshackle. 
hopt  Hopped.  Ref.  Sp. 
Hop'thumb',  n.  =  IIop-o’-my- 
Thumb,  2.  Obs. 
hop'-toad',  n.  A  toad.  Colloq. 
hop'vine',  n.  =  hopbine. 
hop'-vine/  moth.  The  hop 
moth  ( Hypena  humuli). 
hop'yard',  n.  A  hop  field, 
hoqueton.  +  haqueton. 
hor.  +  hair;  her,  their; 
hoar;  hork.  dirt ;  hour. 

Hor  (h6r).  Bib. 

Hor.,  or  hor.  Abbr.  Horace; 
horizon  :  horology, 
horabulle.  +  horrible. 
Hor'ace  (hBr'Jte),  n.  [F.,  fr.  L. 
Horatius.  Cf.  Horatio.]  Masc. 
prop.  name. 

||  ho'rae  ca-no'nl-cae  (ho're  ka- 
n5n'Y-se).  [L.]  Canonical 
hours. 

ho'rae  sub'si-ci'v®  [L.] 
eisure  hours. 


Ilho'ra  fu'git.  [L.]  The  hour 

flies. 

ho'ral-ly,  adv.  Hourly.  Obs. 
Ho'ram  (ho'rttm).  Bib. 
ho-ra'ri-ou8  ( hfl-ra'rl-ws  ;  115), 
a.  [See  horary,  o.]  Bot.  Last¬ 
ing  only  for  an  hour,  as  the 
flowers  of  the  rockrose  ;  ephem¬ 
eral.  Obs.  or  R. 
ho'ra-ry  (hb'ra-rY),  n.  Eccl.  A 
book  ot  services  for  the  canoni¬ 
cal  hours.  Obs.  Oxf.  E.  D. 
hor'bach-ite  (hf)r'bttk-Tt)  n 
[From  Horbach, Baden.]  Min.  A 
brown  to  steel-gray  sulphide  of 
iron  and  nickel.  Sp.  gr.,  4.43. 
horce.  +  hoarse. 
hor-col'o-gy  (h5r-k51'o-jY),  n. 
[Gr.  op/co?  oath  -logy.)  Sci¬ 
ence  or  lore  of  oaths, 
horcop,  n.  [See  w  hore  ;  cf.  cop 
head,  top.]  A  bastard.  Obs. 

hord.  HOARD,  HORDE,  ORD. 
hor-da'ri-an  (hbr-da'rY-dn),  n. 
[LL.  hordarins ,  fr.  AS.  nord 
treasure,  hord  ere  treasure.  See 
hoard,  n.]  The  treasurer  of  a 
monastery.  Rare. 
hor'da-ry  (hdr'dd-rY),  n.  [LL. 
hord  aria .]  The  treasury  of  a 
monastery.  R.  [form  a  horde.  I 
horde,  v.  i.  To  associate  in  or| 


ale,  senate,  care,  Im,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofa;  eve,  event,  end,  recent,  maker;  ice,  ill;  old,  obey,  orb,  5dd,  soft,  connect;  use,  unite,  urn,  up,  circus,  menu  ; 

||  Foreign  Word.  f  Obsolete  Variant  of.  +  combined  with.  =  equals. 
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family  groups,  esp.  in  the  pretribal  state  ;  —  about  equiva¬ 
lent  to  the  clan  or  sept  in  tribal  organizations. 

Practically  the  horde  as  a  component  of  the  tribe  is  nearly  but 
not  quite,  identical  with  the  clan.  F.  H.  Giddlngs. 

3.  Any  unorganized  or  loosely  organized  group,  whether 
of  men  or  animals ;  a  crowd  ;  swarm  ;  pack, 
horde-a'ceous  (hfir'de-a'shus),  a.  [L.  hordeaceus  pert,  to 
hordeum  or  barley.]  Bot.  Pert,  to,  or  resembling,  barley, 
hor'de  in  (h6r'de-Tn),  n.  [L.  hordeum  barley.]  Chem.  A 
peculiar  proteid  present  in  barley,  somewhat  related  to  the 

fliadin  derived  from  kernels  of  wheat  and  rye.  It  is  solu- 
le  in  alcohol.  Formerly,  a  pulverulent  mixture  from  bar¬ 
ley,  believed  to  be  a  definite  substance. 

Hor'de  um  (-um),  n.  [L.,  barley.]  Bot.  A  widely  distrib¬ 
uted  genus  of  glasses  having  the  flowers  in  dense  spikes 
with  long-awned  glumes.  H.  sativum ,  the  common  barley, 
is  doubtless  a  cultivated  form  of  the  wild  species  H.  spon- 
taneuin  of  western  Asia.  See  barley. 
hore'hound'  (hor'hound'),  n.  [ME.  horehune ,  AS.  harhune , 
harehune  ;  /tar  hoar,  gray  -f-  hune,  name  of  a  plant.]  1.  A 
European  mint  {Marrubium  vulgare)  naturalized  in  the 
United  States.  It  has  hoary-pubescent  leaves  (whence  it 
is  called  white  horehound),  and  small  white  axillary  flowers. 
It  has  an  aromatic  smell  and  very  bitter  taste,  and  is  used 
as  a  stomachic  tonic  and  anthelmintic. 

2-  An  extract  or  confection  made  from  this  plant,  used  as 
a  remedy  for  coughs  and  colds. 

3.  With  attributive  or  qualifying  adjective,  any  of  several 
menthaceous  plants  resembling  horehound  in  appearance 
or  properties,  as  black  horehound ,  water  horehound ,  etc. 
hor  1  zom'e-ter  (hBr'T-zSin'e-ter),  n.  [See  horizon;  -me¬ 
ter.  ]  An  instrument  for  determining  the  distance  of  an  ob¬ 
ject  at  sea  by  measuring  the  angle  of  depression  of  its  water 
line  below  a  horizontal  line  through  the  observer's  eye. 
ho-rl'zon  (hS-ri'z&n  ;  -z’n  ;  formerly  accented  lior'i-zon,  as 
in  Shakespeare ),  n.  [ME.  orisonte ,  OF.  orizonte,  F.  hori- 
zony  fr.  L.  horizon,  fr.  Gr.  op  (sc.  kukAo-j)  the  bounding 
line,  horizon,  fr.  opticus  to  bound,  fr.  bpos  boundary,  limit.] 

1.  The  circle  which  bounds  that  part  of  the  earth’s  surface 
visible  from  a  given  point ;  the  apparent  junction  of  earth 
and  sky,  called  the  apparent,  local,  or  visible,  horizon  ;  hence, 
fig.,  limit  or  range  of  perception  or  experience. 

All  the  horizon  round 

Invested  with  bright  rays.  Milton. 

The  period  of  new  horizons,  hopes,  and  activities.  A.  D.  White. 

2.  Astron.  a  A  plane  passing  through  the  eye  of  the  spec¬ 
tator  and  at  right  angles  to  the  vertical  at  a  given  place  ; 
a  plane  tangent  to  the  earth’s  surface  at  that  place  ;  — 
called  distinctively  the  sensible  horizon,  b  A  plane  paral¬ 
lel  to  the  sensible  horizon  of  a  place,  and  passing  through 
the  earth’s  center,  or  the  great  circle  formed  by  the  inter¬ 
section  of  this  plane  with  the  celestial  sphere  ;  —  called  also 
the  rational,  or  celestial,  horizon.  C  A  level  mirror,  as  the 
surface  of  mercury  in  a  shallow  vessel,  or  a  plane  reflector 
adjusted  to  the  true  level  artificially,  used  in  observing  al¬ 
titudes; —  called  artificial,  or  false,  horizon. 


3.  Geol.  The  deposit  of  a  particular  time,  usually  identified 
by  distinctive  fossils. 

The  strata  all  over  the  earth,  which  were  formed  at  the  same 
time,  are  said  to  belong  to  the  same  geological  horizon.  Le  Conte. 

4.  In  a  picture,  the  imaginary  line  on  which  is  projected 
the  point  of  sight,  or  station  point,  of  the  spectator,  esp. 
in  landscapes,  where  this  horizon  replaces  the  natural  hori¬ 
zon.  See  perspective,  It  lust, 

ho-rl'zon.  v.  t. ;  ho-ri'zoned  (-zwnd  ;  -z’nd)  ;  ho-ri'zon-ino. 
To  limit  by  a  horizon. 

hor'l-zon'tal  (h5r'i-z5n't«l),  a.  [Cf.  F.  horizontal.']  1.  Of, 
pertaining  to,  or  near,  the  horizon.  “ Horizontal  misty 
air.”  Milton. 

2.  Parallel  to  the  horizon ;  on  a  level ;  flat ;  as,  a  horizon¬ 
tal  line  or  surface. 

3.  Measured  or  contained  in  a  plane  of  the  horizon  ;  as, 
horizontal  distance. 

4-  Bot.  Situated  in  a  plane  at  a  right  angle  to  the  plane 
of  the  primary  axis,  as  leaves  or  other  lateral  members, 
horizontal  bar,  a  bar  fixed  in  horizontal  position  for  gym¬ 
nastic  exercise.  —  h.  drill,  a  drilling  machme  having  a  hori¬ 
zontal  drill  spindle.  — h.  engine,  MicA.,an  engine  with  hor¬ 
izontal  line  of  stroke.  See  engine,  n.,  4.  —  h.  escapement. 
Horol.  See  escapement,  3.  —  h.  fire.  Mil.,  the  fire  of  ord¬ 
nance  and  small  arms  at  point-blank  range  or  at  low  angles 
of  elevation.  — h.  line,  Descriptive  Geometry  &  Drawing,  a 
constructive  line  through  the  center  of  vision  ;  the  inter¬ 
section  of  the  horizontal  and  perspective  planes,  the  chief 
line  in  the  projection,  upon  which  all  verticals  are  fixed 
and  all  vanishing  points  found.  See  perspective.  —  h.  par¬ 
allax.  See  parallax.  —  h.  plane,  Descriptive  Geom.,  a  plane 
parallel  to  the  horizon,  upon  which  it  is  assumed  that  ob¬ 
jects  are  projected.  See  projection.  It  is  upon  the  hori¬ 
zontal  plane  that  the  ground  plan  of  a  building  is  supposed 
to  be  drawn.  — h.  protection,  a  projection  made  on  a  plane 
parallel  to  the  horizon.  — h.  structure.  Music.  See  vertical 
structure.  —  h.  training,  Uort.,  the  operation  of  training 
fruit  trees,  grape¬ 
vines,  etc.,  so  that 
the  branches  shall 
spread  out  laterally 
in  a  horizontal  di¬ 
rection. 

hor'i  zon'tal  (hSi'T- 
zbn'tai),  n.  1  A 
thing  that  is  hori¬ 
zontal  ;  esp.,  a  hori¬ 
zontal  line  or  plane.  Horizontal  Training. 

2.  A  Tasmanian  cunoniaceous  tree  (Anodopetalum  biglan- 
dulosum )  the  branches  of  which  are  first  ascending  and  later 
horizontal,  forming  the  so-called  horizontal  scrub. 


hor'mo-go'nl-um  (h6r'mo-Eo'nT-um), n.;  L .pi.  -nla  (-nT-d). 
[NL.  ;  Gr.  oppoq  chain  -f-  yovcm  generation.]  Bot.  In 
many  blue-green  algae  (Schizophyceae),  a  portion  of  a  fila¬ 
ment  between  two  heterocysts,  becoming  detached  as  a  re¬ 
productive  body.  —  hor-mog'o-nous  ^h&r-mog'o-mzs),  a- 
horn  (hbrn),  7i.  [AS.  horn;  akin  to  D.  horen,  hoorn ,  G.,  Icel.,  , 
Sw.,  &  Dan.  horn,  Goth,  haum ,  W.,  Gael.,  &  Ir.  corn,  L. 
cornu ,  Gr.  xcpa?,  and  perh.  also  to  E.  cheer,  cranium ,  cere-  j 
bral;  cf .  Skr.  ;piga  horn,  giras  head.  Cf .  carat,  corn  on  the 
foot,  CORNEA,  CORNER,  CORNET,  CORNUCOPIA,  HART.]  1.  Olie 
of  the  processes  borne  on  the  head  of  many  ungulate  mam¬ 
mals  and  used  chiefly  as  weapons  of  offense  or  defense.  The 
term  includes  structures  of  several  distinct  kinds,  some¬ 
times  median  in  position,  but  usually  lateral  and  paired. 
Those  of  cattle,  sheep,  goats,  and  true  antelopes  are  un¬ 
branched  and  permanent  and  usually  present  in  Doth  sexes. 
They  consist  of  a  sheath  of  epidermal  substance  (see  def. 
8)  supported  by  a  bony  core.  Those  of  deer,  specifically 
called  antlers  (see  antler),  are  solid,  bony,  usually  branch¬ 
ing  outgrowths,  which  are  shed  and  renewed  annually, 
and  are  usually  present  only  in  the  male.  Those  of  the 
pronghorn  (which  see)  are  in  some  respects  intermediate 
between  the  above  types.  The  giraffe  has  small  bony  proc¬ 
esses  covered  with  ordinary  skin.  The  median  horn  or 
horns  of  the  rhinoceroses  are  entirely  epidermal,  with  no 
bony  core.  Other  forms  occurred  in  extinct  ungulates. 

2.  Any  natural  projection  or  excrescence  from  an  animal, 
resembling  or  suggestive  of  a  horn ;  esp. :  a  A  projection 
from  the  beak  of  a  bird,  as  the  casque  of  a  hornbill.  b  A 
tuft  of  feathers  on  the  head  of  a  bird,  as  in  the  horned  owls. 

C  A  projection  from  the  head  or  thorax  of  an  insect,  or 
from  the  head  of  a  reptile  or  fish,  d  A  sharp  spine  in 
front  of  the  fins  of  a  fish,  as  in  the  horned  pout,  e  One 
of  the  tentacles  of  a  snail,  etc. 

3.  Anat.  A  cornu. 

4.  Bot.  a  A  curved  or  pointed  appendage,  as  of  the  corona 
in  certain  milkweeds,  b  An  awn  of  barley.  Dial.  Eng. 

6.  Something  made  of  a  horn,  or  resembling  a  horn  ;  as  : 
a  A  wind  instrument  of  music,  orig.  one  made  of  a  horn 
(as  of  an  ox  or  a  ram) ;  now,  any  of  various  elaborately 
wrought  instruments  of  brass  or  other  metal,  more  or  less 
resembling  a  horn  in  shape. 

Instruments  of  the  horn  and  trumpet  family,  in  which  the  lips 
of  the  player  vibrate  against  the  mouthpiece  of  a  long  tube,  have 
been  widely  known  from  the  earliest  times.  A.  Elson 

b  =  French  horn,  c  A  drinking  cup,  or  beaker,  as  hav¬ 
ing  been  originally  made  of  the  horns  of  cattle  ;  hence,  a 
drink,  d  The  cornucopia,  or  horn  of  plenty.  See  cor¬ 
nucopia.  e  A  vessel  made  of  a  horn,  esp.  one  designed  for 
containing  powder ;  anciently,  a  small  vessel  for  carrying 
liquids,  f  The  pointed  beak  of  an  anvil,  g  The  high 
pommel  of  a  saddle  ;  also,  either  of  the  projections  on  a 
lady’s  saddle  for  supporting  the  leg.  h  Nuut.  One  of  the 
outer  ends  of  the  crosstrees ;  also,  one  of  the  points  of 
the  jaws  of  a  gaff  or  boom,  i  Carp.  A  curved  projection 
on  the  fore  part  of  a  plane.  J  One  of  the  projections  at  the 
four  corners  of  the  Jewish  altar  of  burnt  offering. 

6.  One  of  the  curved  emls  of  a  crescent ;  esp.,  an  extrem¬ 
ity  or  cusp  of  the  moon  when  crescent-shaped. 

7  A  wing  of  an  army  or  of  a  squadron,  esp.  when  drawn 
up  in  a  crescentlike  form.  Archaic  &  Poetic. 

8.  The  tough,  fibrous  material  of  which  true  horns  are 
composed  ;  also,  any  similar  substance,  as  that  which  forms 
the  hoof  crust  of  horses,  sheep,  and  cattle;  as,  a  spoon 
of  horn.  Horn  consists  chiefly  of  keratin,  and  contains 
also  insoluble  mineral  salts,  esp.  calcium  phosphate. 

9.  Bib.  A  symbol  of  strength,  power,  glory,  or  pride. 

The  Lord  is  .  .  .  the  horn  of  my-salvation.  Ps.  xviii.  2. 
’Gainst  them  that  raised  thee  dost  thou  lift  thy  horn  f  Milton. 

10.  An  emblem  of  a  cuckold,  cuckolds  being  reputed  to  I 

wear  horns.  “  Thicker  than  a  cuckold’s  hoim .”  Shak. 

horn,  or  horns,  of  a  dilemma.  See  dilemma.  —  horn  of  plenty, 
a  A  cornucopia,  b  Bot.  (1)  A  small  grass  (Cornucopia*  cu- 
cullatum)  of  western  Asia,  the  spikes  of  which  become 
detached  at  maturity  and  burv  themselves  in  the  ground. 
(2)  A  valerianaceous  plant  (Fedia  cornucopix).  (3)  The 
plant  Datura  fastuosa.  See  Datura. 

horn  (lifirn),  v.  t. ;  horned  (h6rnd)  ;  horn'ing.  1.  To 
furnish  with  horns  ;  to  give  the  shape  of  a  horn  to. 

2.  To  cause  to  wear  horns  ;  to  cuckold.  Obs.  Shak. 

3.  a  To  gore  with  the  horns,  b  To  dehorn.  Dial.  Eng. 

4.  a  To  proclaim  by  the  blowing  of  a  horn  ;  specif.,  Scots 
Law,  to  put  to  the  horn  ;  to  outlaw.  Obs.  or  Hist. 

The  hue  will  be  horned  from  vill  to  vill.  Pollock  Jr  Mart. 
b  Hence,  to  proclaim  ;  to  spread  the  news  of.  Dial.  Eng. 

5.  Tin  smithing.  To  press  or  hammer  (a  piece  of  work)  on 
the  horn,  or  beakiron,  of  an  anvil. 

6.  Naut.  To  wedge  or  fasten  as  between  horns  ;  as,  to  horn 
the  boom  of  a  ship  in  a  crotch. 

7.  Shipbuilding.  To  adjust  (a  frame  of  a  ship)  so  as  to  bring 
its  molding  plane  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  the  keel. 

horn.  v.  i.  1.  To  blow  a  horn. 

2.  To  talk  in  a  gossipy  manner.  Dial.  Eng.  T.  Hardy. 
horn'beam'  (h6rn'bem/),  n.  [See  beam.]  a  A  betula- 
ceous  tree  of  the  genus  Carpinus ,  esp.  C.  betidus  of  the 
Old  World,  or  C.  caroliniana  of  America.  They  have 
smooth  gray  bark  and  hard  white  wood,  the  leaves  resem¬ 
bling  those  of  the  beech.  See  Carpinus.  b  The  hop 
hornbeam. 

horil'bill'  (-bTl/),  n.  Any  of  numerous  large  bulky  nonpas¬ 
serine  birds  which  constitute  the  family  Bucerotidae,  re¬ 
markable  for  the  enormous  size  of  the  bill,  which  is  usu¬ 
ally  surmounted  by  a  casque,  or  hornlike  process,  variously 
shaped  in  the  different  species.  They  inhabit  Africa,  south¬ 
ern  Asia,  and  the  East  Indies.  The  hornbills  are  arboreal 


m  habits  (those  of  the  genus  Bucorvus  partly  terrestrial), 
omnivorous  in  diet, 
and,  in  some  species  at 
least,  the  female  is  im¬ 
prisoned  in  the  nest, 
which  is  in  a  hollow 
tree,  by  stopping  up 
the  entrance  except  a 
small  hole  through 
which  she  is  fed  by  the 
male.  Their  flight  is 
slow  and  heavy,  and 
their  plumage  is  usu¬ 
ally  chiefly  black  and 
white.  The  homrai  (Di- 
choceros  bicoruis)  and 
rhinoceros  hornbill 
are  well-known  species, 
horn'blende''  (liom'- 
b IS nd7),  7i.  [G.,  fr. 

horn  horn  -f  bletide 
blende.]  Min.  The 
common  black,  dark  Hornbill  (Dichoceros  bicomis). 
green,  or  brown  variety  of  aluminous  amphibole.  See  am- 
phibole.  It  contains  considerable  iron,  and  occurs  as  dis¬ 
tinct  crystals  and  in  columnar,  fibrous,  and  granular  form. 
Hor7iblende  is  also  used  as  synonymous  with  a7n2i/iibole. 
hornblende  schist-  Petrog.  A  schistose  or  laminated 
rock,  of  metamorphic  origin,  consisting  essentially  of 
hornblende  and  other  minerals  such  as  feldspar,  quartz, 
etc. ;  —  usually  of  a  green  to  black  color, 
horn-blen'dic  (hOrn-blSn'dlk),  a.  Containing  hornblende 
in  quantity  ;  resembling,  or  relating  to,  hornblende, 
horn'blend  ite  (h6rn'blgnd-It),  n.  Petrog.  A  granular  ig¬ 
neous  rock  composed  almost  entirely  of  hornblende, 
horn'blow'er  (-blo'er),  n.  [AS.  hornblawere.]  1.  One 
that  blows  a  horn. 

2.  A  horn  worm,  esp.  either  of  those  infesting  tobacco, 
horn'book  (-book'),  n.  A  kind  of  child’s  primer  formerly 
in  use,  consisting  typically  of  a  sheet  of  paper,  mounted  on 
a  thin  wooden  board,  having  on  it  the  alphabet  and  other 
rudiments,  such  as  the  digits  and  often  the  Lord’s  Prayer, 
and  protected  by  a  sheet  of  transparent  horn.  Cf .  battle¬ 
dore,  4.  Hence,  a  rudimentary  treatise  ;  a  primer.  “  He 
teaches  boys  the  hornbook .”  Shak. 

horn  bug.  A  stag  beetle  or  other  beetle  having  long 
curved  jaws  likened  to  horns  or  one  or  more  hornlike 
processes  on  the  head.  See  Passalus. 
horn  core.  The  central  bony  part  of  the  horn  of  the  hollow- 
horned  ruminants,  as  cattle  and  sheep, 
horned  (hornd,  or,  esp.  poetic  or  rhetorical,  libr'nSd),  a. 
Furnished  with  a  horn  or  horns  ;  having  a  hornlike  process 
or  appendage  ;  as,  hor7ied  cattle  ;  having  some  part  shaped 
like  a  horn.  “  The  honied  moon.”  Coleridge. 

horned  adder,  the  horned  viper.  —  h.  bug.  =  horn  bug.  — 
h.  clover,  the  black  medic.  —  h.  dace,  a  common  American 
cyprinoid  fish  ( Semotilus  atromaculatus).  See  chub,  I/lust. 
Also  applied  to  allied  fishes.  —  h.  frog,  any  of  certain  South 
American  frogs  constituting  the  genus  Ceratophrys ,  so 
called  from  their  usually  having  more  or  less  conspicuous 
triangular  processes  on  the  eyelids  ;  esp.,  C.  comuta,  a 
large  Brazilian  species.  —  h.  grebe.  See  grebe.  — h.  hog, 
the  babiroussa.  —  h.  horse,  a  gnu.  —  h.  hummer,  the  sun  gem 
(humming  bird).  —  h.  iguana.  See  iguana.  —  h.  lark,  a  small 
lark  ( Otocori s  alpestris)  widely  distributed  in  the  Northern 
Hemisphere.  The  typical  form  occurs  in  the  eastern 
United  States  in  winter,  and  numerous  subspecies  in  west¬ 
ern  North  America.  It  has  two  small  black  erectile  ear 
tufts.  —  h.  lizard,  a  horned  toad.  —  h.  owl,  aDy  of  various 
owls  having  conspicuous  tufts  of  feathers  on  the  head,  as 
the  great  horned  owl  and  the  long-eared  owls.  —  h.  pheas¬ 
ant,  a  tragopan,  esp.  Ceriomis  satyms  of  the  central  and 
eastern  Himalayas.  —  h.  pondweed,  a  naiadaceous  weed 
(Z a7m ichellia  patustris )  of  wide  distribution  ;  — so  called 
from  its  nutlets,  which  are  beaked  with  the  persistent 
styles.  —  h.  poppy.  =  horn  poppy.  —  h.  pout,  a  bullpout  or 
bullhead,  esp.  the  common  species 
( Ameiurus  7iebulosus)  of  the  eastern 
United  States.  —  h.  puffin.  See  puf¬ 
fin.— h.  rattlesnake,  a  rattlesnake 
( Crotalus  cerastes),  inhabiting  the 
dry,  sandy  plains,  from  California 
to  Mexico  ;  —  so  named  from  the 
pair  of  triangular  horns  between 
the  eyes.  It  is  called  also  sidewii 
ray  of  the  family  Mobulidae ;  —  so  called  from  tlieir  ce¬ 
phalic  fins  or  processes.  —  h.  rush,  a  tall  sedge  (Ry7icho- 
spora  corniculat a)  of  the  eastern  United  States,  having  a 
long-beaked  achene.  —  h.  screamer,  a  screamer  ( Palatneaea 


head,  and  a  broad,  flat  body,  covered  with  spiny  scales. 
They  inhabit  the  dry,  sandy  plains  of  the  western  (esp. 
the  southwestern)  United  States,  and  Mexico.  —  h.  violet, 
a  European  violet  (Viola  comuta)  having  the  spur  of  the 
corolla  unusually  prolonged.  —  h.  viper.  See  cerastes.— 
h.  wavey,  Ross’s  snow  goose. 


comuta)  of  northern  boutn  America,  Rav¬ 
ing  a  long  slender  yellow¬ 
ish  white  hornlike  proc¬ 
ess  on  the  forehead.  The 
plumage 
is  chief¬ 
ly  black, 
gray,  and 
white.  —  h. 

snake,  the  horned  viper.  — 
h.  toad,  any  of  certain 
small  harmless  insectiv¬ 
orous  lizards  constituting 
the  genus  Phnjnosoma  of 
the  family  Iguanidse,  or 
of  the  closely  allied  genus 
Anota.  These  lizards  have  several  hornlike  soines  on  t,h< 


Horned  Toad  (Phrynosoma  cor - 
nutum ).  (£) 


hor'de-ate,  n.  [L.  hordeum  bar¬ 

ley.]  A  barley  infusion.  Obs. 
hor-de'i-form  (h8r-de'Y-f0rm), 
a  [L.  hordeum  barley  4-  -form.] 
Shaped  like  a  grain  of  barley, 
horden.  ordain. 
hor-de'o-lum  ( h8r-de'0-l?7m),  n. 
[NL.,  fr.  L.  hordeolus,  dim.  of 
hordeum  barley.)  Med.  A  6ty. 
hordere.  order. 
hordeyne.  ordain. 
hor'dock'  (hOr'dbck'),  n.  [Cf. 
h  ardock.]  An  unidentified 
plant  mentioned  bv  Shake¬ 
speare,  perhaps  burdock, 
hore.  +  hair;  her, their;  hoar; 
hour  ;  oar  ;  ore,  respect,  mer¬ 
cy  ;  OUR  ;  WHORE, 
bore,  n.  [AS.  horh,  horg ,  Aoru.l 
Dirt;  mud;  foulness.  Obs. 
Ho'reb  (hO'reb).  Bib. 
hore'cop'.  ^  horcop. 


horehound  motherwort.  A  Eu¬ 
ropean  menthaceous  plant  (Zeo- 
nurus  marrubiastrum ). 
hore'ling,  n.  ( ME.  hore  whore 
-I-  1st  -ling.]  An  adulterer  ;  a 
whoremonger.  Obs. 

Ho'rem  ( ho'rPm).  Bib. 
hore'mint'.  n.  Horehound.  Obs. 
hore'stone'.  hoarstone. 
hore'wort7.  n.  The  cotton  rose 
Gifola  germanica.  Obs. 
horgen.  ^  organ. 
Hor^ha-gid'gad  (hQr'ha-gYd'- 
glid).  Bib. 

horhone  ^  horehound. 
hori.  4*  horv. 

Ho'ri(h(5'rI).  Bib. 

Ho'rim  ( bo'rYm),  -rims  f-rYmz), 
n.pl.  Bib.  The  primitive  inhab¬ 
itants  of  Mt.  Seir.  Dent.  ii.  22. 
hor'is-moKo-gy  (hBr'Ys-m&l'o- 
jt),  n.  [Gr.  bpnj/uov  a  marking 


by  bounds  -f  -logy.)  Zool.  Sci¬ 
entific  description  of  the  nerva- 
ture  of  the  wings  of  insects, 
horlson.  +  orison.  [Horim.I 
Ho'rite  (no'rTt),n.  Bib.  See| 
horizon  glass.  See  sextant. 
ho-ri'zon-less,  a.  See  -less. 
hor  1-zon'tal-lsm,  n.  See  -ism. 
hor  i-zon-tal'l-ty  ( h  8  r'Y-z  8  n- 
thl'Y-tt),  n.  Horizontal  state  or 
quality. 

hor'i-zon'tal-ize,  v.  t.  To  ar¬ 
range  horizontally.  /?.  —  hor'i- 
zon'tal  i-za'tion  (-Y-za'shiln  ; 
-T-za'shwn ).  n.  R. 
hor  1-zon'tal-ly,  adv.  of  hori¬ 
zontal. 

hor'i-zon'tal-ness,  n.  See -ness. 
hor  i  zon'tlc  (hS^Y-zBn'tYk), 
hor  i  zon'ti-cal.  a.  Horizontal. 
K.  —  hor'i-zon'ti  cal-ly,  adv.  R. 
horizon  ward."  /  •*.  see -ward. 


Hork'ey(  ^n,o.  dial.  8k'l,dk'Y). 

Var.  of  hockey,  harvest  home. 

horle.  d*  hurl. 

horle.  Dial.  Eng.  var.  of  whirl. 

horleige  ^  horologe. 

hor'ley  bor'ley.  +  hurly- 

burly. 

Hor'mah  (hfir'md).  Bib. 
hor'mi-on  (hflr'mY-tfn),  n.  [Gr. 
bpprj  (point  of)  starting  ;  so  ex¬ 
plained  by  Tnrbk.  who  named 
it.]  Cram  oh  The  median  point 
of  the  juncture  of  the  posterior 
border  of  the  vomer  with  the 
sphenoid  bone. 

Hor-miph'o-ra  (hBr-mYf'o-rd), 
n.  [NL.  ;  Gr.  oppos  a  cord, 
chain  +  <t>epei.v  to  carry. 1  Zool. 
A  genus  of  ctenophores  allied  to 
Plenrnhrachia.  See  Cydippida. 
hor'mo-gonChfir'mfi-gKn ).  -gone 


(-gon),  n.  A  hormogonium. 
Hor-mog  o-na'les  ( hBr-inBg'B- 

na'lez),  n.  ;>/.  [NL.  ;  hormogo¬ 
nium  -f  -afes.)  Bot.  An  order 
ot  Schizophyce®,  or  blue-green 
alga?,  comprising  filamentous 
forms,  as  the  Nostocacete.  Cf. 
Coccooonales. 

Horn.  King.  See  King  Horn. 
homage,  n.  Horn  geld.  Obs. 
horn  alligator.  Leather  from 
the  alligator’s  back, 
horn  arrester.  Elec.  A  kind  of 
lightning  arrester  in  which  the 
gap  i6  formed  by  two  wires  di¬ 
verging  like  a  pair  of  horns, 
horn  bar.  In  a  carriage,  the 
crossbar  or  the  gearing  that  sup¬ 
ports  the  fore-spring  stays, 
horn'beak',  n.  A  garfish, 
horn  beech.  The  hornbeam. 
Dial.  Eng. 


hornbill  cuckoo.  An  ani. 
hora'bine/,  n.  =  black  gum  a. 
horn-blen'do-phyre  (h  6  r  n- 
bl£n'd8-flr/),  n.  [hornblende  -f- 
-phyre.]  Petrog.  Porphyry  with 
hornblende  phenocrysts.  * 
horn 'block',  n.  An  axle-box 
SAiide,  as  in  railroad  cars. 
Horn'blow  er’s  en'gine  (hflrn'- 
blo/5rz).  [After  J.  Hornhlower 
(1717-KO),  English  engineer] 
See  Woolf  engine. 
horn  chestnut.  The  water  chest¬ 
nut.  [Local,  Ena.\ 

horn  coot.  The  long-eared  owl.  | 
hornd.  Homed.  Ref-  Sp. 
hom'ed-ness,  n.  See -ness. 
horn  eel.  a  A  garfish,  b  A  sand 
launce. 

horn'el  (h8r'n£l),  n.  A  sand 
launce.  Scot. 

horn'en.  a.  Made  of  horn.  Obs. 


food,  foot ;  out,  oil ;  chair  ;  go  ;  sing,  irjk  ;  then,  thin  ;  nature,  verdure  (250) ;  K  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144) ;  boN  ;  yet ;  zh  =  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  iu  Guidb. 
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HORRORSOME 


horn'er  (hbr'ner),  n.  1.  One  who  works  or  deals  in  horn 
or  horns. 

2.  One  who  winds  or  blows  the  horn.  Rare. 

3.  One  who  horns,  or  cuckolds.  Obs. 

4.  Scots  Law.  An  outlawed  person.  See  horning  b. 
Horner,  Jack-  The  hero  of  a  well-known  nursery  rime. 

The  lull  history  of  his “  witty  tricks  and  pleasant  pranks  ” 
is  given  in  Halliwell’s  “  Nursery  Rimes  of  England.” 
Horn  er’s  meth  od  (hflr'nerz).  Math.  A  method,  invented 
in  l»19  by  the  English  mathematician  W.  G.  Horner  (1786— 
1837),  of  evolving  figure  by  figure  to  any  number  of  deci¬ 
mal  places  any  root  of  a  numerical  equation  of  any  degree, 
hor'riet  (hSr'nSt ;  -nit ;  151),  n.  [AS.  hymet;  akin  to 
OHG.  homaz ,  homuz ,  G.  hor- 
niss ;  perh.  akin  to  E.  horn ,  and 
named  from  the  sound  it  makes 
as  if  blowing  a  horn  ;  but  more 
prob.  akin  to  D.  horzel ,  Lith. 
szirszone,  L.  ci'abro.  The  mod¬ 
ern  English  word  seems  to  have 
been  influenced  by  Aom.]  A 
large,  strong  wasp,  as  the  Euro¬ 
pean  Vespa  crabro ,  which  is  of  White-faced  Hornet  (  Vespa 
a  dark  brown  and  yellow  color.  maculata ). 

It  is  very  pugnacious,  and  its  sting  is  very  severe.  Its  nest, 
often  built  in  a  hollow  tree,  is  constructed  of  a  paperlike 
material,  and  contains  horizontal  layers  of  comb  hung  to¬ 
gether  by  columns.  The  American  white-faced  hornet,  or 
yellow  jacket  (  V.  maculata ),  is  larger  and  has  similar  hab¬ 
its,  but  usually  hangs  its  nest  from  the  branch  of  a  tree, 
horn'fels'  (hbrn'fSls'),  n.  [G.,  fr.  horn  horn-}-  fels  rock.] 
Petvog.  A  compact  silicate  rock  produced  by  the  action  of 
an  intruded  igneous  magma  on  a  sedimentary  bed. 
hom'fish'  (-fish')*  7i.  [AS.  hoi'nfisc.]  a  A  garfish  or  needle¬ 
fish.  b  The  sauger.  c  A  pipefish. 

horn  fly.  A  small  dipterous  fly  ( Lyperosia  irrilans.  syn. 
Hsematobia  serrata ),  native  of  Europe,  but  introduced  into 
North  America,  where  it  bites  and  annoys  cattle,  cluster¬ 
ing  about  the  bases  of  the  horns. 

horn  grass  Any  of  certain  species  of  Bromus  having  dis¬ 
tinct  liornlike  prominences  on  the  ovary, 
horn'i-fy  (h6r'nT-fI),  v.t.;  horn'i-fied  (-fid);  horn'i-fy'- 
ing  (-fi'Tng).  [horn  -}-  -fy.~\  1.  To  make  hard,  like  horn. 
2-  To  horn  ;  to  cuckold.  Obs.  Beau.  <i*  FI. 

homing,  p.  pr.  <£*  v b.  n.  of  horn.  Specif. :  vb.  n.  a  The 
changes  of  the  moon  in  becoming  crescent.  Obs.  b  Scots 
Laic.  The  act  of  proclaiming  a  person  an  outlaw  by  blow¬ 
ing  three  blasts  upon  a  horn  ;  hence,  a  form  of  diligence 
by  a  process  called  letters  of  homing,  directing  a  debtor  to 
pay  or  perform  according  to  the  terms  of  the  letters,  under 
penalty  of  being  put  to  the  horn,  that  is,  declared  rebel. 
C  A  callithumpian  serenade  with  tin  horns,  etc. 
hor  ni'to  (h6r-ne'to  ;  Sp.  6r-),  n.  [A  dim.  fr.  Sp.  homo 
oven,  L.fumus.  See  furnace.]  Geol.  A  low,  oven-shaped 
mound,  common  in  volcanic  regions,  and  emitting  smoke 
and  vapors  from  its  sides  and  summit, 
hom'-mad',  a.  Quite  mad;  raving  crazy. 

Did  I  tell  you  about  Mr.  Garrick,  that  the  town  are  horn-mad 
after  ?  T.  Gray. 

horn'plpe'  (hSrn'pipO,  n.  1.  a  An  instrument  formerly 
popular  in  Wales,  consisting  of  a  wooden  pipe,  with  holes 
at  intervals,  and  a  reed  mouthpiece  ;  — so  called  because 
the  bell  at  the  open  end  was  sometimes  made  of  horn, 
b  A  lively  and  vigorous  dance,  usually  by  a  single  person 
and  originally  accompanied  by  hornpipe  playing,  popular 
among  sailors,  c  A  lively  tune  adapted  for  such  a  dance. 
2.  =  BLACK  GUM  a. 

horn'plant  (h6rn'pl£nt/),  n.  A  large  leathery  seaweed 
{Ecklonia  buccinalis)  from  the  hollow  fronds  of  which 
rude  horns  are  made. 

horn  poppy.  A  papaveraceous  plant  ( Glaucium  alaucium) 
adventive  from  Europe  in  the  United  States.  It  has  yel¬ 
low  flowers  and  long  linear  capsules, 
horn  snake.  A  harmless  snake  (Farancia  abacura), found 
in  the  southern  United  States.  The  color  is  chiefly  bluish 
black  above,  and  red  below. 

horn'stone7  (-ston'),  n.  [Cf.  G.  hornstein.]  Min.  A  vari¬ 
ety  of  quartz  closely  resembling  flint,  but  more  brittle. 
horn'talE  (-taF),  n.  Any  of  certain  hymenopterous  insects 
related  to  the  sawflies. 

They  constitute  a  family 
( Siricidx ,  syn.  Uroceridae) 
or  in  recent  classifications 
a  superfamily  ( Siricoidea ), 
and  are  so  called  from  the 
stout  ovipositor  borne  by 
the  females  of  most  forms. 

Their  larvae  burrow  in 
plants,  often  in  trees.  That  Horntnil 
of  the  pigeon  horntail  ( Tre-  ( Tremer 
mex  coltimba ),a  large Amer-  columba). 
ican  species:  is  preyed  on  Female, 
by  the  large  ichneumon  fly 
Thallessalunator. 
horn'tip'  (-tip'),  n.  A  knob  or  button  for  the  point  of  a 
horn  of  an  animal. 

horn'work  (-wOrk'),  n.  1.  Fort.  An  outwork  composed 
of  two  demibastious  joined  by  a  curtain.  It  is  connected 
with  the  works  in  rear  by  long,  almost  parallel,  wings. 


2.  Working  in  horn  ;  articles  made  of  horn. 

3.  Cuckoldry.  Obs.  Oxf.E.D. 

horn'worm'  (h6rn'wflrm/),  n.  The  larva  of  any  of  various 

hawk  moths,  having  a  hornlike  process  on  the  back,  as  the 
tobacco  worms. 

horn'wort'  (-wGrt/),  n.  Any  species  of  Cer atop hy llum. 
horn'y  (hSr'nT),  a. ;  horn'i-er  (-nl-er) ;  horn'i-est. 

1.  Of,  or  made  of,  horn,  or  of  a  hornlike  substance. 

2.  Having  horns  or  hornlike  projections. 

3.  Hard,  callous,  or  semi-opaque,  like  horn.  “  His  horny 

fist.”  Dry  den. 

4.  Like  that  made  by  a  horn  ;  as,  a  horny  note, 
horny  slough,  Veter.,  a  sitfast.  —  h.  texture.  Min.,  a  compact 
homogeneous  texture  with  dull  luster,  like  that  of  flint. 

horn'y-head/  (-hSd'),  n.  Zo'61.  A  small  active  cyprinoid 
fish  ( Hybopsis  hentuckiensis)  common  in  the  larger  streams 
from  Pennsylvania  to  Wyoming,  and  south  to  Alabama, 
hor'o- graph  (h5r'o-graf ),  n.  [Gr.  opoq  boundary  -j-  -graph.'] 
Math.  The  curve  traced  on  a  unit  sphere  by  the  radius  that 
moves  always  parallel  to  the  normal  to  a  given  surface 
along  a  given  closed  curve  on  that  surface.  The  area 
bounded  by  the  horograph  is  the  whole  curvature  of  the 
other  surface  portion  of  which  it  is  the  horograph. 
ho-rog'ra-phy  (ho-r5g'rd-f  i ),  n.  [Gr.  wpa  hour  -j-  -graphy : 
cf.  F.  horographie.]  1.  An  account  of  the  hours. 

2.  The  art  of  constructing  instruments  for  marking  the 
hours,  as  clocks,  watches,  and  dials. 

hor'o-loge  (h5r'o-loj ;  -l<5j ;  277),  n.  [ME.  horologe,  or- 
loge,  timepiece,  OF.  horloge,  orloge,  oriloge,  F.  horloge ,  L. 
hoj'ologium,  fr.  Gr.  wpoAoyioi/  ;  wpa  hour  -f-  A 4yciv  to  say, 
tell.  See  hour  ;  logic.]  An  instrument  indicating  the 
time  of  day  ;  a  timepiece  ;  a  watch,  clock,  or  dial, 
ho-rol'o-ger  (ho-r51'o-jer),  n.  1.  A  maker  or  vender  of 
clocks  and  watches  ;  one  skilled  in  horology. 

2.  One  that  announces  the  time.  Obs. 


horo-log'ic  (hbr'o-lbj'Tk) 
horo-log'i-cal  (-15j'T-k&l) 


[L.  horologicus ,  Gr.  wpoAo- 
yt.co?.]  Of  or  pert,  to  a  horo¬ 
loge  or  horology.  Hence  :  But.  Opening  or  closing  at  def¬ 
inite  hours,  as  certain  flowers.  Rare. 

ho-rol'o-gist  (ho-rbl'o-jTst),  n.  One  versed  in  horology ; 
one  who  makes  clocks,  watches,  or  dials. 

hor'o-lo'gl-um  (hbr'o-lo'jT-win),  n. ;  L.  pi.  -gia  (-<i).  [L., 
fr.  Gr.  wpoAoytov  horologe.]  1.  A  horologe  ;  a  timepiece. 

2.  A  structure  built  to  contain  or  support  a  timepiece. 

3.  East.  Ch.  A  book  of  the  offices  for  canonical  hours. 

4.  [cap. ]  Astron.  A  southern  constellation  between  Erid- 
anus  and  Reticulum. 

ho-rol'o-gy  (lio-rbl'o-jT),  n.  [See  horologe.]  The  science 
of  measuring  time,  or  the  principles  and  art  of  construct¬ 
ing  instruments  for  measuring  and  indicating  portions  of 
time,  as  clocks,  watches,  dials,  etc. 

ho-rom'e-try  (ho-rbm'e-tn),  n.  [Gr.  wpa  hour  -}-  - metry .] 
Art,  practice,  or  method  of  measuring  time  by  hours  and 
subordinate  divisions.  “  The  horometry  of  antiquity.”  Sir 
T.  Browne.  —  hor  o-met'ri-cal  (hbr'o-mbt'rT-kal),  a. 

ho-rop'ter  (ho-rbp'ter),  n.  [Gr.  op  os  boundary  -f-  omrip 
one  who  looks.]  Optics.  The  line  or  surface  in  which  are 
situated  all  the  points  that  are  seen  single  while  the 
point  of  sight,  or  the  adjustment  of  the  eyes,  remains  un¬ 
changed.  —  hor'op-ter'ic  (hbr'bp-tSr'Tk),  a.  —  ho-rop'- 
ter-y  (ho-r5p'ter-T),  7/. 

hor'o-scope  (hbr'6-skop),  7I.  [F.  horoscope,  L.  horoscopus , 
fr.  Gr.  wpoo-K07T05,  adj.,  observing  hours  or  times,  esp., 
observing  the  hour  of  birth,  n.,  a  horoscope  ;  wpa  hour  -+- 
o-aottos  watcher.  See  hour;  -scope.]  1.  Astrol.  a  The  rep¬ 
resentation  made  of  the  aspect  of  the  heavens  at  the  mo¬ 
ment  of  a  person’s  birth,  by  which  the  astrologer  professes 
to  foretell  the  events  of  the  person’s  life  ;  esp.,  the  sign  of 
the  zodiac  rising  above  the  horizon  at  such  a  moment,  b 
The  diagram  or  scheme 
of  twelve  hou8es,or  signs 
of  the  zodiac,  into  which 
the  whole  circuit  of  the 
heavens  is  divided  for 
the  purposes  of  such 
prediction  of  fortune. 

In  making  a  prediction 
it  is  customary  to  ascer¬ 
tain  the  exact  time  of 
the  individual’s  birth, 
and  from  this  the  state 
of  the  heavens  at  that 
moment.  The  whole  ce¬ 
lestial  sphere  is  then  di¬ 
vided  bv  great  circles 
into  twelve  equal  parts, 
each  called  a  house  (L.  „  . 

domus)  and  having  one  Horoscope  b. 

of  the  heavenly  bodies  as  its  lord.  These  are  called,  in 
order,  the  houses  of  life,  of  riches,  of  brothers,  of  parents, 
of  children,  of  health,  of  marriage,  of  denth,  of  religion,  of 
dignities,  of  friends,  and  of  enemies.  The  interpretation 
is  made  in  accordance  witli  fixed  rules. 

2.  The  planisphere  invented  by  Jean  Paduanus. 

3.  A  table  showing  the  length  of  the  days  and  nights  at 
various  places  and  seasons. 

4.  A  dial. 


[|  hor-ne'ro  (6r-na'r0),  n.  [Sp-, 
baker.]  The  baker  bird. 
Horn'er’s  mus  cle  (hor'n5rz). 
[Alter  William  E.  Horner  (171*3— 
1853),  American  physician.] 
Anat.  The  tensor  tarsi  muscle, 
hornet  comb.  A  hornets'  nest, 
hornet  fly.  A  robber  fly. 
horn '-eyed',  a.  Having  the 
eyesight  dulled  by  or  as  if  by  a 
horny  film. 

horn'fair'.  n.  A  fair  held  at 
Charlton,  in  Kent,  England,  at 
which  horn  goods  were  sold. 
Obs.  or  Hist. 

horn 'foot/,  a.  Horn-footed.  Obs. 
horn '-footed,  a.  Having  hoofs; 
hoofed. 

horn'ful,  n.  See  -ful. 
horngate.  =  gate  of  horn. 
horn' geld',  n.  [Aorn  -f  geld.] 
Feudal  Law.  Cornage. 
horn'head',  n.  One  having 
horns  :  a  cuckold.  Obs. 

Hornie.  Auld.See  Avld  Hornie. 
hor'ni-cle  Glial.  6'nT-k'l),  n. 
A  hornet.  Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 
horn'i-ly,  adr.  of  horny. 
horn'i-ness  (hor'nl-nbs),  n.  See 
-NESS. 

horning  press.  =  horn  press. 


horn'lsh,  a.  See-isn.  [player. I 
horn'iat.  n.  Music.  A  horn| 
horn'keck',  n.  A  garfish  or 
hornbeak;  —  also  used  as  a  term 
of  contempt.  Obs. 
horn  lead  (lSd).  Old  Chem. 
Chloride  of  lead  Cf.  horn 
quicksilver. 
horn'less.  <i.  See  -less. 
horn'less-ness.  n.  See -ness. 
horn ' let,  .v.  See -let. 
horn  -mad'ded,  «.  Made  horn- 
mad.  Obs. 

horn  -mad'ness.  n.  See -ness. 
horn  maker.  A  maker  of  cuck¬ 
olds.  Obs.  [silver.! 

horn  mer1  ury.  =  horn  quick-| 
horn  mullet  =  stone  roller  a. 
horn  nut.  The  water  chestnut. 
|  horn  ore.  Min.  Cerargyrite. 
hor'no-tine  (hSr'nfi-tin  ;  -tYn), 
n.  [L.  hornotinus  of  this  year.] 
I  Zobl.  A  yearling ;  a  bird  of  the 
year.  Rare. 

horn  owl.  A  horned  owl. 
horn'-pie',  n.  The  lapwing. 
Local,  Eng.  [Eng.  I 

I  horn  pike.  A  garfish.  Dial. \ 
horn  pine.  =  black  gum  a. 
horn  pith.  =  horn  core. 
i  hom'plate',  n.  =  hornblock. 


horn  pout.  =  horned  pout 
horn  pox.  Med.  Abortive 
smallpox  with  an  eruption  like 
that  of  chicken  pox. 
horn  press .  Mach.  A  press 
with  a  horn,  or  beakiron,  for 
horning  hollow  tinware,  etc. 
horn  quicksilver.  Min.  Native 
calomel ;  —  so  called  on  account 
of  its  hornlike  appearance, 
horn  shell.  A  shell  of  the  genus 
Cerithium  or  allied  genus, 
horn  silver.  =  cerargyrite. 
horn 'slate  7  n.  A  gray,  schistose, 
siliceous  stone.  Obs. 
horns'man  (hflrnz'mdn),  n. 

1.  A  horn  player. 

2.  The  horned  viper, 
horn'stay'  (-sta  ),  n.  A  stay  for 
strengthening  a  frame  where  a 
gap  has  been  cut  for  a  horn- 
block  and  axle  box. 
horn'stock',  n.  Cuckold.  Obs. 
horn'swoggle  (hdrn'sw5g'’l), 
v.  t.  To  bamboozle  ;  humbug  ; 
hoax.  Slang. 

horn'thumV,  n.  A  horn  case  to 
protect  the  thumb  while  cutting 
purses  ;  hence,  a  cutpurse.  Obs. 
horn'weed',  n.  a  =  horn- 
plant.  b  =  hornwort. 


horn'wood  ,  n.  =  hornbeam  a. 
horn  -wood',  a.  Horn-mad.  Obs. 
horn  wrack.  Apolyzoan  of  the 

gjnus  Flustra. 

orn'y,  n.  The  Devil.  Scot. 
horn'y-hand  ed,  a.  Having 
hands  horny  from  labor.  [Sp.l 
ho-rog'ra-fy.  Horography.  Ref.  I 
ho-rog'ra-pher  ( hO-rOg'rd-lSr), 
n.  [Gr.  wpa  hour  +  -grapher. ] 
A  horologer. 
horol.  Abbr.  Horology, 
hor  o-log'i-cal-ly,  adv.  of  horo- 
logical.  See  -ly. 
horo-lo^l-og'ra-phy  (h6r/fi-l5/- 
iY-Og'rd-fY),  7i.  [Gr.  wpoAoyio*/ 
horologe  4-  -graphy. ~\  =  hokog- 
raphy.  —  hor  o-lo'glo- graph 'ic 
(-O-grftf'Yk),  a.— hor^-lo'gi-og'- 
ra-pher  (-5g'rd-f?r),  n.  All  Obs. 
hor'o-logne  (hbr'^-lbg),  n.  [Gr. 
wpa  hour,  -.eason  +  Aoyoy 
speech,  a  telling,  tale.  Cf.  hor¬ 
ologe.]  A  horoscope, 
ho-rol'o-gy  (h6-r51'6-iY),  n.  [See 
horologe  ]  A  horologe.  Obs. 
ho-rom'o-ter  (hd-r5m'e-tSr),  n. 
[Gr.  wpa  -f-  -meter.]  An  instru¬ 
ment  for  measuring  time.  Rare. 
HorT-na'im  (h5r'fi-na'Ym).2?t7). 


hor'o  scop'er  (hbr'd-skop'er)  1  n.  One  versed  in  horoa- 
ho-ros'co-plst  (hd-rbs'ko-plst)  J  copy,  or  who  casts  horo¬ 
scopes  ;  an  astrologer. 

ho-ros'eo-py  (hd-r5s'ko-pT),  n.  1.  The  art  or  practice 
of  casting  horoscopes,  or  observing  the  disposition  of  the 
stars,  with  a  view  to  predicting  events. 

2.  Aspect  of  the  stars  at  the  time  of  a  person’s  birth, 
hor-ren'dous  (h8-r8n'dfis),  a.  [L.  horr endue.]  Fearful ; 
frightful  ;  horrible. 

hor'rent  (hbr'ent),  a.  [L.  horrens ,  p.  pr.  of  horrere  to 
bristle.  See  horror.]  1.  Standing  erect,  as  bristles; 
covered  with  bristling  points  ;  bristled  ;  bristling. 

Hough  and  horrent  with  figures  in  strong  relief.  De  Quincey. 
2.  Horrified  ;  horrible  ;  expressing  horror.  Rat  e. 
hor-res'cent  (hb-rSs'ent),  a.  [L.  horrescens ,  - entis ,  p.  pr. 
of  horrescere,  v.  incho.  fr.  horrere  to  shiver.  See  horror.] 
Shuddering  ;  expressive  of  horror. 

hor'ri-ble  (hor'I-b’l),  a.  [ME.  horrible ,  orrible ,  OF.  hor¬ 
rible,  orrible,  F.  horrible,  fr.  L.  horribilis ,  fr.  horrere.  See 
horror.]  1.  Exciting,  or  tending  to  excite,  horror ;  dread¬ 
ful  ;  terrible  ;  shocking ;  hideous  ;  as,  a  horrible  sight ;  a 
horrible  murder.  44  A  dungeon  horrible Milton. 
2.  Great;  severe;  excessive;  as,  I  have  a  horrible  head¬ 
ache.  Colloq.  d:  Inelegant. 

Syn.  —  Horrible,  horrid,  horrific.  Horrible  is  the  gen¬ 
eral  term  for  that  which  inspires  horror ;  horrid  (often 
practically  synonymous  with  hori'ible)  sometimes  carries 
a  stronger  implication  of  inherent  or  innate  offensive- 
ness  or  repulsiveness ;  in  modern  colloq.  usage  it  is  atten¬ 
uated  to  a  general  term  of  aversion  ;  horrific  is  a  bookish 
synonym  for  horrifying;  as,  44  some  .  .  .  hori'ible  form, 
which  might  deprive  your  sovereignty  of  reason  ”  (Shak.)\ 
44  wrongs  and  shames,  horrible,  hateful,  monstrous,  not  to 
be  told  ”  ( Tennyson );  44  This  emperor  .  .  .  from  Rome  re¬ 
tired  to  Capreae  .  .  .  with  purpose  there  his  horrid  lusts 
in  private  to  enjoy  ”  {Milton) ;  “some  horrid  beliefs  from 
winch  the  human  nature  revolts”  ( Bagehot );  44  that  hor¬ 
rid  little  vulgar  boy  ”  ( Barham ) ;  44  She  was  a  brave  nar¬ 
rator,  .  .  .  her  voice  sinking  into  a  whisper  over  the  super¬ 
natural  or  the  hondfic  ”  ( Stevenson ).  See  fearful,  fear. 
hor'ri-ble-ness,  n.  1.  State  or  quality  of  being  horrible. 
2.  Horror  ;  a  feeling  of  terror  and  repulsion.  Obs. 
hor'ri-bly,  adv.  In  a  horrible  manner ;  to  a  horrible  de¬ 
gree  ;  dreadfully ;  terribly. 

hor'rid  (hSr'Td),  a.  [L.  horridus.  See  horror  ;  cf.  ordure.] 

1.  Rough;  rugged;  bristling.  Archaic. 

Horrid  with  fern,  and  intricate  with  thorn.  Dryden. 

2.  Fitted  to  excite  horror ;  dreadful;  hideous;  shocking; 

hence,  very  offensive.  44  Hoi  rid  hell.”  Shade, 

The  horrid  things  they  say.  Pope, 

Syn.  —  Frightful,  hideous,  alarming,  shocking,  dreadful 
awful,  terrific,  abominable.  See  horrible. 
hor'rid-ly,  adv.  In  a  horrid  manner  or  degree, 
hor-rif'ic  (h5-rTf'Tk),  a.  [L.  horrijicus  ;  horrere  to  be  hor 
rible  -j-  -Jicare  (in  comp.)  to  make  :  cf.  F.  horrifique.  Sei 
horror;  -fy.]  Causing  horror  ;  horrifying;  frightful. 
Syn.  —  See  horrible. 

hor'ri-fl-ca'tion  (hSr'T-ft-ka'slmn),  n.  Act  of  horrifying 
or  condition  of  being  horrified  ;  also,  that  which  horrifies, 
hor'ri-fy  (h<5r'T-fI),  r.  t. ;  -fied  (-fid) ;  -fy'ing  (-fi'Tng).  [L. 
hoirijicare.  See  horrific.]  To  cause  to  feel  horror ;  td. 
strike  with  horror  ;  as,  the  sight  bonified  them. 
hor-rip'i-late(h5-rTp'T-lat),  v.  t. ;  -lathed  (-lat'gd) ;  -latG 
ing  (-lat/Tng).  To  produce  horripilation  in,  as  by  sudden 
fear.  —  v.  i.  To  experience  horripilation, 
hor-ripl-la'tion  (-la'slmn),  n.  [L.  horripHatio,  fr.  horri 
pilare  to  bristle  ;  horrere  to  bristle  -f-  pilus  the  hair.]  Med 
A  bristling  of  the  hair  of  the  head  or  body,  resulting  from 
disease,  terror,  chilliness,  etc.  ;  goose  flesh, 
hor-ris'o-nant  (hb-rTs'o-nant),  hor  ris'o  nous  (-nus),  a. 
[L.  horrere  to  be  horrible  -\-sonans,  -antis,  sounding,  sonuu 
a  sound  :  cf.  L.  horrisonus.]  Sounding  dreadfully;  utter¬ 
ing  a  terrible  sound.  Obs.  or  R. 

hor'ror  (h5r'er),  n.  [ME.  honour ,  orrour,  OF.  horror^ 
orror,  F.  horreur,  L.  horror,  fr.  horrere  to  bristle,  to  shiver, 
to  tremble  with  cold  or  dread,  to  be  dreadful  or  terrible  ; 
cf.  Skr.  hj'sh,  harsh,  to  bristle.  Cf.  gorse.]  1.  A  bristling 
up  ;  a  rising  into  roughness;  tumultuous  movement ;  rough¬ 
ness.  Archaic. 

Such  fresh  horror  as  you  see  driven  through  the  wrinkled 
waves.  Chapman. 

2.  A  bhakiug,  shivering,  or  shuddering,  as  in  the  cold  fit 
which  precedes  a  fever  ;  in  old  medical  writings,  a  chill  of 
less  severity  than  a  rigor,  and  more  marked  than  an  algor. 

3.  A  painful  emotion  of  fear,  dread,  and  abhorrence  ;  a 
shuddering  with  terror  and  detestation ;  the  feeling  in¬ 
spired  by  something  frightful  and  shocking ;  also,  great 
aversion  and  repugnance  ;  as,  a  honor  of  seeming  vain. 

Cells  of  madness,  haunts  of  horror  and  fear.  Tennyson. 
4  The  quality  of  exciting  horror  ;  horrible  nature  or  con¬ 
dition  ;  that  which  excites  horror  or  dread,  or  is  horrible. 
Like  a  ghost  shrouded  and  folded  up 
In  its  own  formless  horror.  Shelley. 

A  silent  horror  of  blood.  Tennyson. 

5.  Awe;  fear  mingled  with  reverence.  Obs.  Oxf.E.D . 
Syn.  —  See  fear. 

the  horrors,  a  Extreme  depression  or  apprehension  ;  the 
blues,  b  A  spasm,  or  spasms,  of  horror,  esp.  in  delirium 
tremeus.  Colloq. 


Hor'o-nite  (h5r'6-nlf  ;  hC'rG- 

nTt).  Bib. 

ho  ro-pl'to(h5/r6-ne'to;  hBr'6-),  j 
n.  [Maori.]  The  New  Zealand 
pepper  tree  ( Drimys  ajctllaris).  i 
Local,  New  Zealand. 
ho-ro8'co-pal(h6-r6s'k6-p<ll),a. 
Of  ' >r  pert,  to  a  horoscope, 
hor'  o-scope,  v.  i.  To  make  hor¬ 
oscopes.  — v.  t.  To  cast  the  horo- 
.<003  (  of. 

hor'o-scop'ic  (hbr'fl-skCp'Yk). 
hor  o-scop'l-cal  (-Y-kdl),  a.  Of 
or  pert,  to  a  horoscope,  [inter;.  I 
horow.  ?Obs.  form  of  Harrow, I 
horowe.  +  hory. 
hor'ral  (hbr'dl),  n.  A  kind  of 
small  wheel  or  caster.  Scot. 
horre.  r.  t.  [From  L.  horrere 
to  shudder.]  To  abhor.  Obs. 
hor-rend',  a.  [L.  horrendus.] 
Horrendous.  Obs. 
hor  res 'co  re'fe-rens  (hb-rCs'- 
5  r6f'5r-6nz).  [L.]  1  shud¬ 
der  to  relate  (it). 

Vergil  (vEneid,  II.  204). 
hor  rl'bi-le  dlc'tu  (hb-rlb'Y- 
5  dYk'tu).  [L.l  Horrible  to 
relate  or  to  be  tola, 
hor'ri-bll'i-ty,  n.  [OF.  horri- 
blete ,  horribilitS.]  Horrible 


state  or  quality.  Obs.  or  R. 
hor'ri-bl.  Horrible.  Ref'.  Sp. 
hor'ri-ble,  adv.  Horribly  ;  ex¬ 
ceedingly.  (See  flat,  a.,  12.) 
hor'ri-ble.  n.  Any  horrible  per¬ 
son  or  thing.  Specif.,  a  penny 
dreadful.  Colloq. 
horribete.  +  horribility. 
hor'rid,  adv.  Horridly.  (See 
flat,  a.,  12.)  Obs.  or  Vulgar. 
hor-rid'i-ty  (hb-rld'Y-tY),  n.  [Cf. 
LL.  horridxtas.  See  horrid.] 

1.  A  fearful  trembling.  Obs. 

2.  a  Horridne6s.  b  Something 

horrible.  Rare. 
hor'rid-ness,  n.  See -ness. 
hor-rif'er-ous,  a.  [L.  honifer.] 
Horrific.  Obs.  —  hor-rif'er-om- 
ly,  adv.  Ohs.  [rific.. 

hor-rif'i-cal-ly,  adv.  of  hob-i 
hor-rip'i-lant  (hb-rlp'Y-lrtnt), 
a.  |L.  horripilans,  p.  pr.]  Pro¬ 
ducing  horripilation.  Rare. 
hor'rok.  +  hurrack. 
hor'ror-fal,  a.  See  -ful. 
horrorie,  n.  Horror.  Obs. 
hor'ror-ish,  a.  See-iSH. 
hor'ror-ize,  c.  t.  See-iZB. 
hor'ror-oas.  a.  Full  of  horror  ; 
causing  horror.  Rare.  [.Rare. I 
hor'ror-some,  a.  Horrorous.j 


ale,  senate,  cSre,  ftm,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofa ;  eve,  Cvent,  find,  recent,  maker ;  ice,  HI ;  old,  8bey,  orb,  6dd,  sSft,  connect ;  use,  unite,  firn,  up,  circus,  menu  ; 

U  Foreign  Word.  +  Obsolete  Variant  of.  +  combined  with.  =  equals. 
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hor'ror-strick7en  (h5r'er-strTk7’n)  )  a.  Struck  with  hor- 
hor'ror— Struck7  (h5r'er-struk7)  J  ror;  horrified.  4 'Hor¬ 
ror-stricken  faces.”  c.  Kingsley. 

horse  (hors),  n.;  pi.  horses  (hOr'sSz ;  -sTz),  or  collectively 
(in  sense  4),  horse.  [AS.  hors;  akin  to  OS.  hros ,  D.  & 
OHG.  ros ,  G.  ross ,  Icel.  hross  ;  and  peril,  to  L.  currere  to 
run,  E.  course,  current.  Cf.  walrus.]  1.  A  large  peris- 
sodactyl  ungulate  mammal  ( Equus  caballus)  domesticated 
by  man  since  a  prehistoric  period  and  used  as  a  beast  of 
burden,  or  draft  animal,  or  for  riding  ;  by  extension,  any 
of  certain  allied  extinct  species.  The  species  is  believed 


Horse,  external  parts  1  Lips  ;  2  Nose  ;  3  Face  :  4  Forehead  ;  5 
Eyebrows  ;  6  Forelock  ;  7  Ears  ;  8  Lower  Jaw  ;  9  Cheek  ;  10 
Nostril ;  11  Poll ;  12  Mane  ;  13  Chest ;  14  Withers  ;  10  Ribs  : 
18  Loin  ;  19  Croup  ;  20  Tail  ;  22  Flank  ;  23  Belly  ;  24  Shoulder  : 
25  Elbow  ;  20  Forearm  ;  28  Knee  ;  29  Cannon  or  Shank  ;  30 
Fetlock  Joint  ;  31  Pastern  ;  32  Coronet  ;  33  Hoof  ;  34  Fetlock  ; 
35  Haunch  ;  36  Thigh  ;  37  Stifle  ;  38  Buttock  ;  39  Gaskin  ;  40 
Hock  ;  42  Cannon  or  Shank  ;  43  Fetlock  Joint ;  44  Fetlock  ;  45 
Pastern  ;  46  Coronet ;  47  Hoof. 

to  be  no  longer  found  in  a  truly  wild  state,  the  so-called 
wild  horses  having  escaped  from  domestication.  It  was 
first  domesticated  m  the  Old  World.  Fossil  remains  show 
that  horses,  probably  of  other  closely  allied  species,  oc¬ 
curred  also  in  America,  where  the  genus  appears  to  have 
become  entirely  extinct  until  reintroduced  by  the  Span¬ 
iards.  The  horse  is  distinguished  from  the  otner  existing 
members  of  the  genus  Equus  and  family  Equidje  (the  asses 
and  zebras)  by  the  long  hair  of  the  mane  and  tail,  the 
usual  presence  of  a  callosity  on  the  inside  of  the  hind  leg 
below  the  hock,  and  by  other  less  constant  characters,  as 
the  larger  size,  larger  hoofs,  more  arched  neck,  small  head, 
short  ears,  etc.  (see  Equid.e).  Though  there  are  many 
breeds  of  horses,  of  which  the  Arabian  is  the  most  famous 
(see  also  barb,  Flemish,  Clydesdale,  Suffolk  punch, 
Shetland  pony,  Galloway,  etc.),  as  well  as  minor  races  or 
strains  (cf.  Hambletonian,  Morgan),  yet  in  breeding  the 
attempt  is  usually  made  not  to  keep  pure  breeds,  but  to 
secure  the  desired  qualities  by  judicious  mixing,  resulting 
in  classes  of  horses  adapted  for  special  purposes  (cf.  thor¬ 
oughbred,  trotter,  pacer,  hackney,  etc.).  Other  terms 
applied  to  horses,  designating  age,  sex,  etc.,  are  stallion , 
mare ,  foal ,  colt ,  filly,  and  gelding  (see  these  terms).  In 
legal  use.  horse  is  sometimes  used  alone,  as  in  statutes  ex¬ 
empting  horses  from  execution,  to  include  any  animal  of 
the  horse  kind,  as  an  ass  (47  111.  462),  a  mule  (38  Tenn.  154, 
156),  a  mare  (126  Cal.  288),  a  gelding  (38  Tex.  199,  201),  a  colt 
(11  Tex.  Avp.  89,  91) ;  but  when  used  with  names  of  specific 
classes  of  horses,  as  in  “  horse,  gelding,  or  mare,”  it  is 
seldom  construed  in  its  general  sense,  out  as  having  an 
appropriate  specific  sense  in  distinction  from  the  kinds 
specifically  named  (26  Kan.  241 ;  31  Tex.  572  ;  149  Mo.  311). 

2.  The  male  of  the  genus  horse,  in  distinction  from  the 
female  or  mare  ;  usually,  a  castrated  male  or  gelding,  but 
sometimes,  esp.  on  the  race  track,  a  stallion  as  distin¬ 
guished  from  a  gelding. 

3.  Zo'dl.  In  a  broad  sense,  any  member  of  the  family 
Equidae,  or  horse  family,  which  includes  besides  the  asses 
and  zebras  various  less  specialized  extinct  types. 

4  Mounted  soldiery  ;  cavalry  ;  —  used  as  a  collective  ;  as, 
a  regiment  of  horse  ;  —  disting,  from  foot. 

Twenty-five  thousand  horse  and  foot.  Bacon. 
6.  An  opprobrious,  contemptuous,  or  jocular  name  for  a 
man  ;  as,  old  horse. 

Heavens,  what  a  man  is  there  !  A  very  horse  Shak 
0.  Anything  on  which  one  rides,  sits,  exercises,  or  is  car¬ 
ried  as  on  a  horse  ;  specif.  :  a  A  frame  of  timber,  shaped 
like  a  horse,  on  which  soldiers  were  made  to  ride  for  pun¬ 
ishment.  Obs.  or  Hist,  b  A  stool  or  board  on  which  a 
workman  sits,  c  Gymnastics.  An  apparatus  shaped  some¬ 
what  like  the  body  of  a  small  horse,  with  a  pair  of  remov¬ 
able  handles  at  the  position  of  the  pommel  and  cantle  of 
the  saddle,  used  for  vaulting  exercises,  etc.  d  A  piece  of 
wood  on  the  end  of  a  rope,  on  which  a  miner  sits  when  low¬ 


ered  down  a  shaft,  e  A  chair  or  seat  slung  on  poles  and 
carried  by  bearers,  f  A  bier  to  be  carried  by  four  men. 
Obs.  g  A  frame,  usually  with  legs,  to  support  something, 
as  a  bench  or  a  staging,  or  clothing,  etc.  Cf.  clothes- 
horse,  sawhorse. 

7.  Any  of  various  devices  ;  as  :  a  A  kind  of  clamp,  b  A 
tightening  wedge.  Obs.  c  A  hook-shaped  tool  used  in 
making  embossed  or  hammered  work,  d  A  cooper’s  iron 
for  closing  up  the  staves  of  a  cask,  e  A  wooden  faucet. 

8  Naut.  a  A  footrope.  Obs.  b  A  breastband  or  similar 
protection  for  a  sailor  in  an  exposed  position,  c  A  bar  of 
iron  or  wood  running  transversely  on  deck  on  which  slides 
the  traveler  on  the  sheet  of  a  fore-and-aft  sail  in  tacking ; 
—  often  itself  called  traveler,  d  A  jackstay. 

9.  Mining.  A  mass  of  earthy  matter,  or  rock  of  the  same 
character  as  the  wall  rock,  occurring  in  a  vein. 

10.  Hydraulic  Engin.  In  a  movable  dam,  a  frame,  usu¬ 
ally  hinged  to  the  floor  of  the  dam,  which  supports  the 
trunnions  or  bearings  on  which  a  wicket  turns. 

11.  pi.  Bluefish.  Obs.  <1*  R. 

12.  Student  Slang,  a  A  translation  or  other  illegitimate 
aid  in  study  or  examination  ;  —  called  also  trot,  pony, 
Dobbin,  b  Horseplay  ;  tomfoolery  ;  monkeyshines. 

13.  A  lottery  ticket  hired  by  the  day.  Obs.  Eng.  Oxf.  E.  D. 

14.  A  day  rule.  Legal  Slang,  Eng. 

16.  Work  paid  for  in  advance.  SlaJig. 

a  horse  of  another  color  or  colour,  a  different  matter  :  some¬ 
thing  of  a  different  nature.  —  a  h.  on  one,  a  turn  of  fortune 
against  one,  esp.  a  joke  or  trick  at  one’s  expense.  See 
horse  and  horse.  Colloq.  or  Slang,  —  ah.  that  was  foaled  of 
an  acorn,  the  scaffold ;  the  gibbet.  Oxf.  E.  D.  —  h.  and  foot, 
cavalry  and  infantry  ;  the  whole  army  ;  hence,  with  all 
one’s  force  or  might.— h.  and  horse,  a  form  of  gaming,  esp. 
dice  throwing,  in  which  the  winner  has  to  win  a  majority  of 
rounds.  When  each  player  has  won  the  same  number  of 
rounds  the  match  is  said  to  stand  at  horse  and  horse ; 
hence,  on  even  terms  ;  “  all  square.”  Cant  or  Slang.  —  to 
horse,  to  horseback  ;  —  used  as  a  command  to  mount, 
horse  (h8rs),  v.  t. ;  horsed  (liSrst) ;  hors'ing.  [AS.  hor- 
sian.]  1.  To  provide  with  a  horse,  or  with  horses ;  to 
mount  on,  or  as  on,  a  horse  ;  as,  the  Japanese  artillery  is 
poorly  horsed.  “  Being  better  horsed,  outrode  me.”  Shak. 

2.  To  lift  up  ;  to  raise  ;  to  hoist.  Obs. 

3.  To  cover  (a  mare) ;  —  said  of  the  male. 

4.  To  take  or  carry  on  the  back. 

6-  To  place  on  the  back  of  another,  or  on  a  wooden  horse, 
etc.,  to  be  flogged  ;  hence,  to  flog. 

6.  To  sit  astride  ;  to  bestride.  Rare. 

7.  Chiefly  Naut.  To  work  unfairly  or  too  hard  ;  to  drive. 

8.  Naut.  To  calk,  as  the  joints  of  shell  plating  or  the 
seams  of  a  wooden  deck. 

9  Carp.  To  shape  by  cutting  away  pieces,  as  the  string 
of  a  stair  from  which  right-angled  notches  are  cut  to  re¬ 
ceive  the  treads. 

10.  Logging.  In  river  driving,  to  recover  (stranded  logs) 
with  peaveys. 

11  To  make  (one)  the  object  of  horseplay.  Slang,  U.  S. 
to  horse  away,  to  spend  on  lottery  tickets.  Cant. 
horse,  v.  i.  1.  To  get,  or  go,  on  horseback. 

2.  Salt  Making.  To  set  the  lumps  of  salt  upon  the  top  of 
each  other  in  the  hothouse.  Eng.  Oxf.  E.  D. 

to  horse  it,  to  charge  for  work  in  advance.  Slang. 
horse,  a.  Large  or  coarse  of  its  kind  or  genus  ;  as,  a  horse 
mackerel,  the  horse  bean,  etc.  (see  in  the  Vocabulary), 
horse  artillery.  Light  artillery  in  which  the  cannoneers 
are  mounted, usually  serving  with  cavalry ;  flying  artillery. 
horse'back7  (liSrs'bik7),  n.  1.  The  back  of  a  horse. 

2.  a  A  natural  ridge  of  sand,  gravel,  or  rock  ;  a  hogback, 
b  Mining.  A  mound,  ridge,  bank,  or  parting  of  foreign 
matter  in  a  coal  seam. 

on  horseback,  on  the  back  of  a  horse ;  mounted  or  riding  on 
a  horse  or  horses ;  in  the  saddle. 

horse  balm.  Any  menthaceous  plant  of  the  genus  Col- 
linsonia  ;  —  so  called  from  the  strong  odor.  It  possesses 
tonic,  astringent,  and  diuretic  properties, 
horse'bane'  (hors'baiF),  n.  A  European  apiaceous  plant 
( CE nanthe phellandrium),  supposed  to  cause  palsy  in  horses, 
horse  bean-  a  A  variety  of  the  common  broad  bean  ( Faba 
vulgaris) }  grown  for  feeding  stock,  b  Any  bean  of  the  genus 
Canavan.  West  Indies,  c  The  Jerusalem  thorn.  Texas. 
horse  block-  1.  A  block  for  use  in  mounting  or  dis¬ 
mounting  from  a  horse,  or  entering  or  leaving  a  vehicle. 

2.  A  frame  of  timber  on  which  to  rest  the  raised  end  of  an 
excavator’s  wheeling  plank. 

3.  Nav.  A  platform  for  the  officer  of  the  watch  or  leads¬ 
man  on  one  side  of  the  bridge  or  quarterdeck. 

horse  box.  a  A  railroad  car  for  transporting  valuable 
horses,  as  hunters.  Eng.  b  An  inclosure  for  a  horse 
carried  on  a  vessel,  esp.  one  in  which  horses  are  hoisted 
aboard,  c  A  large,  high-sided  church  pew.  Jocular,  Eng. 
horse  car-  a  A  railroad  or  street  car  drawn  by  horses. 

U.  S.  b  A  car  fitted  for  transporting  horses.  U.  S. 
horse  cassia-  All  East  Indian  cassia  (Cassia  marginala), 
the  long  pods  of  which  contain  a  black,  cathartic  pulp, 
used  as  a  horse  medicine. 

horse'-chest'nut  (hOrs'chSs'nut),  n.  a  The  large  nutlike 


seed  of  fEsculus  hippocastanum,  said  to  have  been  for¬ 
merly  used  as  food  for  horses,  b  The  tree  itself,  which 
was  brought  from  Constantinople  in  the  beginning  of  the 
16th  century,  and  is  now  common  in  the  temperate  zones 
of  both  hemispheres.  See  ^Esculus. 
horse'-eye  (hbrs'F),  ft.,  horse-eye  bean-  a  The  seed 
of  the  cowhage  ( Stizolobium  pruriens),  in  allusion  to  its 
shape  ;  also,  the  plant  itself,  b  =  oxeye  bean.  C  The 
seed  of  the  hyacinth  bean. 

horse-eye  jack.  A  jurel  ( Carangus  latus)  widely  dis¬ 
tributed  in  tropical  seas  and  found  northward  to  Virginia 
on  the  Atlantic  coast.  Some  consider  it  poisonous, 
horse  fennel-  A  European  apiaceous  plant  (Seseli  hippo- 
marathrum)  with  finely  divided  leaves  and  white  flowers. 
horse/llsh/  (hSrs'fYsh'),  n.  a  A  mooufish,  as  Vomer  seti- 
pinnis  or  allied  form,  b  The  sauger.  c  A  sea  horse  {Hip¬ 
pocampus).  d  A  sucker  {Moxostoma  crassilabre )  abun¬ 
dant  in  eastern  North  Carolina.  •  A  king  crab, 
horse'flesh'  (-fi8sh7),  n.  1.  The  flesh  of  the  horse. 

2.  Horses  generally,  esp.  with  reference  to  riding,  driv¬ 
ing,  or  racing ;  as,  he  is  a  judge  of  horseflesh.  Colloq. 

3.  =  horseflesh  mahogany. 

4.  =  horse,  15.  Slang. 
horse'fly  (-fli7),  ft.  ;  pi.  -flies 

(-fliz7).  1.  Any  of  numerous 

brachycerous  dipterous  flies 
(some  of  them  of  large  size) 
which  constitute  the  family 
Tabanidae.  They  are  called  also 
gadflies  and  breeze  flies.  Thefe-  Horsefly  ( Tabanus  lineola ). 
males  have  a  piercing  probqscis  Nat.  size, 

and  suck  the  blood  of  animals,  often  greatly  annoying 
horses  and  cattle  by  their  bites,  which  are  painful,  but  usu¬ 
ally  not  at  all  poisonous.  Many  of  the  larger  North  Ameri¬ 
can  species  belong  to  the  typical  eenus  Tabanus.  They 
have  a  somewhat  flattened  body,  wide  head  with  large  eyes, 
and  fly  swiftly.  Cf.  Chrysops,  greenhead. 

2.  Any  of  various  other  flies  annoying  to  horses,  as  the 
horse  tick  ( Hippobosca  equina). 
horse'foot'  (-foot'),  n.  1.  The  plant  coltsfoot. 

2-  A  king  crab;  —  called  also  horsefoot  crab, 
horse  gram.  A  fabaceous  plant  (Dolichos  biflorus)  of  the 
tropics  of  the  Old  World,  cultivated  for  food  in  India. 
Horse  Guards.  Mil.  1.  A  picked  body  of  cavalry  so  called ; 
esp.,  the  cavalry  brigade  of  the  English  household  troops 
and  more  particularly  the  third  regiment,  called  the  Royal 
Horse  Guards  or,  popularly,  the  Blues,  which  furnishes 

fuards  of  state  for  the  sovereign. 

.  The  building  opposite  Whitehall,  London,  serving  as 
headquarters  for  several  regiments  of  the  Guards  ana  as 
offices  for  some  departments  of  the  War  Office.  Colloq. 

3.  The  personnel  of  the  office  of  the  commander  in  chief 
and  the  military  authorities  at  the  head  of  the  British 
army.  esp.  as  distinct  from  the  Secretary  of  State  for  War 
and  the  civil  authorities.  Oxf.  E.  D. 

horse'hair7  (h6rs'h£r7),  n.  A  hair  of  ahorse,  esp.  one  from 
the  mane  or  tail ;  the  hairs  of  the  mane  or  tail  taken  col¬ 
lectively  ;  a  fabric  or  tuft  made  of  such  hairs. 
horse'hide7  (-hid7),  7*.  A  horse’s  hide,  or  leather  made  of  it. 
horse'Jock  ey  (-jBk'Y),  n.  1.  A  professional  rider  or  driver 
of  race  horses  ;  —  usually  merely  jockey. 

2.  A  trainer  and  dealer  in  horses. 

horse  latitudes.  Naut.  Either  of  two  belts  or  regions  in 
the  neighborhood  of  30°  N.  and  30°  S.  latitude,  character¬ 
ized  by  high  pressure,  calms,  and  light  baffling  winds ;  —  a 
seaman’s  name  of  obscure  origin.  That  part  of  the  northern 
belt  which  is  over  the  Atlantic  Ocean  is  that  most  com¬ 
monly  mentioned  or  referred  to. 
horse-laugh7  (hOrs'laf7),  n.  A  loud,  boisterous  laugh ;  a 
guffaw.  Pope  — v.  i.  To  laugh  coarsely.  —  horse 'laugh- 
er  (-er),  n.  Rare.  —  horselaugh  ter  (-ter),  n.  Rare. 
horseleech7  (-lech7),  n.  Also  formerly  horse'leach'. 
1.  A  veterinary  surgeon  ;  a  farrier.  Obs.  or  R. 

2.  A  common  European  leech  {Hsemopis  gulo).  It  feeds 
chiefly  on  worms,  etc.,  but  is  said  (perh.  incorrectly)  to 
attack  the  nose  and  mouth  of  horses  when  drinking. 

The  horseleach  hath  two  daughters,  crying.  Give,  give. 

Prov.  xxx.  15. 

(Some  regard  the  word  here  translated  horseleach  as  a  corrupt  read¬ 
ing  for  a  word  meaning  vamp  ire,  referring  to  Lilith  (which  see).] 
3.  Fig.  :  One  who  makes  inordinate  and  endless  demands, 
horseless,  a.  Without  a  horse;  specif.,  not  requiring  a 
horse  ;  —  said  of  certain  self-propelled  vehicles,  esp.  those 
of  a  kind  that  are  usually  drawn  by  horses, 
horse  louse-  a  A  sucking  louse  (Hxmatopinus  asini)  found 
on  the  horse  and  ass.  b  The  horse  tick, 
horse  mackerel-  The  common  tunny  ( Thunnus  thynnus). 
Locally,  any  of  various  other  fishes,  as  the  bluefish,  saurel 
( Trachurus  trachurus ),  ten-pounder,  jurel  (  Carangus  chry- 
sos),  a  bonito  ( Sarda  chilensis ).  etc. 
horse'man  (hfirs'm&n),  n.  ;  pi.  -men  (-m2n).  1.  A  rider 

on  horseback  ;  one  skilled  in  the  management  or  care  of 
horses  ;  a  mounted  man  ;  specif.,  Obs.,  a  cavalryman. 

2  -  a  A  land  crab  of  the  genus  Ocypoda,  living  on  the  coast 
of  Brazil  and  the  West  Indies,  noted  for  running  very 
swiftly,  b  AWest  Indian  sciaenoid  fish  ( Eques  lanceolatus). 
C  An  obsolete  and  inferior  race  of  carrier  pigeons. 


hor'ry.  hory. 

hort.  +  HOARSE,  HORSE. 
horB'  concours'  (h6r'  k6N'- 
<5or';6r  ).  [F.]  Not  competing; 
—  of  a  picture  in  an  exhibition. 

[I  hors'  de  com  bat'  (d5  kdx'- 
DA').  [F.]  Out  of  the  combat; 
disabled  from  fighting, 
y  hors'  de  propos'  (de  prS'pfi'). 
[F.]  Lit.,  out  of  the  purpose  ; 
not  to  the  point  or  purpose. 
Hhors'  de  aaison'  (sS'zOn'). 
JFVJ  Out  of  season. 

//hors'  d’ceu'vre  (dfi'vr’).  [F., 
it.,  outside  of  work.)  1.  Some¬ 
thing  unusual  or  extraordinary. 
Rare. 

2.  A  dish  served  as  a  relish,  usu¬ 
ally  at  the  beginning  of  a  meal, 
horse.  +  HOARSE, 
horse  aloes.  Caballine  aloes, 
horse  amt.  A  large  ant,  esp.  the 
European  Formica  rufa. 
horse'back',  ad v.  On  horseback, 
horse  bee.  The  horse  botfly, 
horse  beech  The  hornbeam, 
horse  beetle.  A  stag  beetle, 
horse  bier.  A  horse  litter  for  the 
dead.  Obs. 

horse  billiards.  A  form  of  shuf- 
fleboard  played  on  shipboard, 
horse  blob.  The  marsh  mari¬ 
gold.  Dial.  Eng. 
horse  boat,  a  A  boat  for  con- 
yeying  horses  and  cattle,  b  A 


boat  propelled  by  horse  power. 
Obs.  or  Hist.,  U.  S. 
horse  boot.  =  boot,  n.,  3. 
horse  bot  >>r  botfly.  See  hotfly. 
horse  boy.  A  boy  or  servant  who 
cares  for  horses  ;  a  stable  boy. 
horse  bramble  The  sweetbrier. 
horse  bread.  A  coarse  brend  for 
horses,  generally  made  of  a  mix¬ 
ture  of  beans,  bran,  or  the  like, 
horse  brier.  The  greenbrier 
Smilar  rotundifoha. 
horse  brimstone.  See  sulphur. 
horse  cane  The  great  ragweed, 
horse  chanter.  A  swindling  horse 
dealer.  See  chant,  v.  t.,  5.  — 
horse  chanting.  Idcr.  05*.  I 
horse'-chire'.  n.  The  german-| 
horse  clipper.  One  that  clips 
horses  ;  specif.,  shears  with  ser¬ 
rated  edges  playing  over  each 
other,  UBed  in  clipping  horses, 
horse  cloth.  1.  A  cloth  for  a 
covering  or  trapping  of  a  horBe. 
2  A  strong  rough  dress  fabric, 
horse  coper,  horse  couper.  A 
horse  dealer.  —  horse  coping, 
horse  coaping. 

horse'cors  er,  -cours  er,  n.  A 
dealer  in  horses,  esp.  a  tricky 
one.  —  horse 'cors'ing.  -cours¬ 
ing,  n.  All  Obs. 
horse  course.  Obs.  or  R.  a  A 
horserace,  b  A  race  course, 
horse  courser-  One  who  runs 


horses  or  keeps  them  for  racing, 
horse  cowper.  Dial.  var.  of 
horse  COPER, 
horse  crab.  A  king  crab, 
horse  cress.  European  brook- 
lime  (  Veronica  beccabunga). 
horse  crevalld  The  cav  alia 
( Carangus  hippos). 
horse  daisy.  The  oxeye  daisy, 
horse  dam.  Logging.  A  tem¬ 
porary  dam  made  by  placing 
large  logs  across  a  stream, 
horse'  de  frise'  (dP  frez').  Par¬ 
tial  trans.  of  cheval-de-frise. 
horse  devil.  A  fabaceous  plant 
( Baptisia  lanceolata)  of  the 
southern  United  States,  which 
when  dried  and  withered  is 
rolled  about  by  the  wind,  some¬ 
times  frightening  horses, 
horse  doctor.  One  who  doctors 
horses;  a  veterinary  surgeon, 
horse  drench.  A  drench,  or  dose 
of  physic,  for  a  horse  ;  also,  the 
horn  *  or  other  appliance  by 
which  the  dose  is  administered, 
horse  elder.  Elecampane.  Obs. 
horse  emmet.  =  horse  ant. 
horse'fair  .  n.  A  fair  for  the 
sale  or  exhibition  of  horses.  — 
a.  Tricky  ;  crafty  ;  fraudulent, 
horse  fettler.  One  who  looks 
after  horses  in  mines, 
horse'flght',  n.  a  A  fight  on 
horseback,  b  A  fight  between 


horses  [Dial.  Eng.  I 

horse  finch.  The  chaffinch.! 
horseflesh  mahogany.  The  sa- 
bicu  tree  or  its  wood, 
horseflesh  ore.  Mining  The 
mineral  bornite.  It  ha6  a  red¬ 
dish  color  on  freshfracture.ZhaZ. 
Eng.  I—  COW  WHEAT  ft.  I 

horse'flower  (hfirs'flou'Sr),  n.| 
horsefly  weed  The  wild  indigo 
( Baptisia  tinctoria ),  supposed 
to  drive  away  horseflies, 
horsefoot  snipe  Local ,  U.  S. 
a  The  turnstone  b  The  knot, 
horse'ful-ly  (hflrs'fdbl-Y),  adv. 
In  a  way  becoming  a  horse.  R. 
horse  furniture.  The  complete 
trappings  of  a  horse.  [ Obs.  I 
horBe  gall.  The  lesser  centaury.  | 
horse'gate'.H.  Eng.  Law.  Ri^ht 
of  pasturage  for  a  horse.  Hist. 
horse  gentian.  Feverroot. 
horse  gentler.  A  horse  breaker. 
Local,  Brit. 

horse  ginseng.  Feverroot.  U.  S. 
horse  glass.  A  cheval  glass, 
horse  godmother.  A  masculine, 
coarse-looking  woman.  Vulgar. 
Local,  Eng. 

horse'-gog',  n.  Any  of  several 
kinds  ot  wild  plum.  Dial.  Eng. 
horse'-gold',  n.  Any  of  several 
common  crowfoots  or  butter¬ 
cups.  Dial.  Eng. 
horse  gowan.  a  The  oxeye 


daisy,  b  =  camomile  a.  c  The 
dandelion.  Scot. 
horse  grenadiers  Mil.  Hist. 
Grenadiers  mounted  They  were 
introduced  in  France  in  the  17th 
century  ;  England  later  adopted 
this  type  of  mounted  infantry. 
Horse '-guards'man,  n.  A  sol¬ 
dier  or  officer  of  the  British 
Horse  Guards,  esp.  of  the  Royal 
Horse  Guards. 

horse 'haired',  a.  Furnished 
with  horsehair  ;  wearing,  or 
covered  with,  horsehair  ;  hence, 
fig.,  bewigged.  [lichen.  I 

horsehair  lichen.  The  horsetail! 
horsehair  worm.  A  hairworm, 
horse'head'  (hfirs'hgd'),  n.  a 
A  moonfish  (Selene  vomer )  or 
allied  form,  b  A  sea  horse  ( Hip - 
pocampus). 

borsehead  coot.  The  surf  scoter 

( Oidemia  perspicillata).  U.  S. 

horse'heaP,  horse'heeP,  n.  [AS. 

horselene ,  horshelene,  elecam¬ 
pane;  hors  horse  -f  elene  elecam¬ 
pane,  fr.  L  helenium  a  plant  (see 
Helenjum),  or  L.  inula  elecam¬ 
pane  ;  later  influenced  by  E. 
heal.'}  The  elecampane, 
horse'herd  ,  n.  One  who  herds 
or  looks  after  horses, 
horse  hoe.  A  kind  of  cultivator. 
—  horse'-hoe'.  v.  t.  fir  «• 
horse'hood,  n.  See  -hood. 


horse 'hoof',  n.  The  coltsfoot, 
horse '•house',  n.  Housings  for 
a  horse.  Obs.  Oxf.  E.  D. 

horse  iron.  Naut.  A  large  calk¬ 
ing  iron,  held  in  position  by  one 
man,  and  struck  by  another, 
horse'-jag',  horse'-Jug7.  Vars. 
of  hors e-gog. 

horse  knacker.  See  knacker. 
horse  knave.  A  horse  boy.  Obs. 
horse'knob',  -knop',  -knot',  ru 
Knapweed.  Dial.  Eng. 
horse  koper.  horse  coper. 
horse  larV  The  corn  hunting. 
See  bunting.  Local,  Eng. 
horse  laurel.  The  great  laurel, 
or  rhododendron.  U.  S. 
horse'leech-craft  ,  -leech'er-y, 
n.  Veterinary  medicine, 
horse'llke',  «.  Like  a  horse, 
horse  lily.  Spatter-dock.  U.  S. 
horse  litter.  A  seat  hung  on 
oles,  and  borne  by  two  horses, 
orse'load',  n.  A  load  such  as 
a  horse  can  draw  or  carry; 
hence,  a  considerable  amount, 
horse  loaf.  A  loaf  of  horse 
bread.  Obs. 

horse'lock.  n.  A  locked  hobble 
for  a  horse  ;  by  extension,  a 

Eadlock.  Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 

orse'ly,  a.  Of,  like,  or  pert,  to, 
a  horse.  Obs.  or  R. 
horse'man’s  ham  mer  (h 6rs'- 
nvlnz).  A  light  mace.  Hist. 


f<fod,  foot ;  out,  oil ;  chair  ;  go  ;  sing,  iqk  ;  4rhen,  thin;  nature,  verdure  (250) ;  K  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144) ;  boN  ;  yet ;  zh  =:  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Quids. 

Full  explanations  of  Abbreviations,  Kigns,  etc..  Immediately  precede  the  Vocabulary. 


HORSEMANSHIP 
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HOSE-IN-HOSE 


horse 'man  ship  (hffrs'mfin-shYp),  n.  Act  or  art  of  riding, 
or  of  training  or  otherwise  managing  horses  ;  manege, 
horse  marine.  1.  One  of  a  mythical  body  of  marine  cav¬ 
alry  :  also,  a  marine  or  sailor  on  mounted  duty  ashore  or  a 
cavalryman  on  shipboard  ;  hence,  a  man  out  of  his  element. 

2.  A  man  or  boy  who  leads  a  canal-boat  horse.  Locate  Eng. 
horse'mlnt  (hdrs'mlnt/),  n.  a  Either  of  two  European 
mints  ( Mentha  longi folia  and  M.  aquatica).  b  In  the 
United  States,  a  coarse  menthaceous  plant  (Monar da  punc¬ 
tata)  with  whorls  of  spotted  yellow  flowers, 
horse  mushroom  A  mushroom  (Agaricu*  arvensis)  nearly 
related  to  the  common  edible  field  mushroom,  and  con¬ 
sidered  by  some  to  be  only  a  form  of  it. 
horse  mussel.  A  large  marine  mussel  (Modiola  modiolus), 
found  on  the  shores  of  northern  Europe  and  America, 
horse  nail,  or ,  esp.  in  seme  2,  horse'nail'  (-nal'),  n.  1.  A 
thin,  pointed  nail,  with  a  heavy  flaring  head,  for  securing 
a  horseshoe  to  the  hoof  ;  a  horseshoe  nail. 

2.  A  tadpole.  Local,  Eng. 

horse  nettle.  Bot.  A  coarse  prickly  weed  ( Solanum  caro¬ 
tin  ense),  having  white  or  pale  purple  flowers  and  bright 
yellow  berrylike  fruit.  It  is  common  throughout  the 
southeastern  United  States. 

horse  piece.  Whaling.  One  of  the  large  pieces  into  which 
the  blanket  pieces  of  blubber  are  cut  before  mincing, 
horse'play'  (hdrs'pla'),  n.  Rude,  boisterous  play. 

Too  much  given  to  horseplay  in  his  raillery.  Dryden. 
horse  plum.  1.  Hort.  A  medium-sized  purple  freestone 
plum  ol  oval  shape  and  rather  acid  flavor. 

2.  a  The  common  wild  yellow  or  red  plum  {Prunus  ameri- 
cana)  of  North  America,  b  The  Canada  plum  ( P .  nigra). 
horse'pond'  (hbrs'pfind'),  n.  A  pond  for  watering  horses, 
—  formerly  often  used  for  ducking  offending  or  unpopular 
persons.  — v.  t.  To  duck  in  a  horaepond. 
horse  power,  or  horse'pow'er  (-pou'er),?!.  1.  The  power 
which  a  horse  exerts. 

2.  Mech.  a  A  unit  of  power,  numerically  equal  to  a  rate  of 
33,00U  foot  pounds  of  work  per  minute  (=  550  foot  pounds 
per  second),  used  in  stating  the  power  of  a  steam  engine 
or  any  other  prime  mover,  or  in  estimating  the  power  re¬ 
quired  to  drive  machinery,  etc.  Indicated  horse  power,  the 
power  developed  in  the  cylinder  or  cylinders  of  an  engine 
as  calculated  from  (1)  the  average  pressure  of  the  working 
fluid,  obtained  from  the  indicator  diagram  or  diagrams. 
(2)  the  piston  area,  (3)  the  stroke,  and  (4)  the  number  of 
working  strokes  per  minute.  Brake  horse  power,  the  actual 
power  given  out  by  an  engine  or  other  motor,  calculated 
from  (1)  the  force  exerted  on  a  friction  brake  or  absorption 
dynamometer  acting  on  the  flywheel  or  brake-wheel  rim, 
(2)  the  effective  radius  of  this  force,  and  (3)  the  speed  of  the 
flywheel  or  brake  wheel.  Nominal  horse  power,  a  term  still 
used  by  some  engine  builders  to  express  certain  measure¬ 
ments  of  cylinder.  Electric  horse  power,  horse  power  calcu¬ 
lated  from  electric  units  (746  watts  =  1  horse  power).  French 
or  metric  horse  power,  sometimes  called  force  de  choral, 
cheval-vapeur,  or  simply  cheval,  is  numerically  equal  to  a 
rate  of  75  kilogram  meters  of  work  per  second,  or  0.986  of 
an  ordinary  horse  power.  The  term  horse  power  was  origi¬ 
nated  by  Boulton  and  Watt  to  state  the  power  of  their 
steam  engines.  In  a  practical  test  it  was  found  that  the 
average  horse  could  work  constantly  at  the  rate  of  22,000 
foot  pounds  per  minute.  This  was  increased  by  one  half 
in  making  this  arbitrary,  and  now  universal,  unit  of  power, 
b  An  arbitrary  unit  of  comparison  for  steam  boilers, 
adopted  by  the  Centennial  Commission,  equal  to  the  evapo¬ 
ration  of  30  pounds  of  water  per  hour,  when  the  tempera¬ 
ture  of  the  feed  water  is  100°  F.,  and  the  pressure  of  the 
steam  is  70  pounds  per  square  inch,  as  read  from  the  gauge. 

3.  A  machine  worked  by  a  horse,  for  driving  other  ma¬ 
chinery  ;  a  horse  motor. 

horse'-POW  er  hour.  Mech .  The  work  performed  orener- 

f  y  consumed  by  working  at  the  rate  of  one  horse  power 
or  one  hour.  It  is  equal  to  1,980,000  foot  pounds, 
horse'pox'  (hSrs'pfiks'),  n.  Veter.  An  infectious  pustular 
disease  of  the  horse  ;  equine  variola, 
horse'-rad  ish  (-rXd'Ysh),  n.  A  tall  white-flowered  bras- 
sicaceous  plant  ( Rorippa  armor  aria),  native  of  Europe  and 
widely  cultivated ;  also,  the  pungent  root  of  this  plant, 
which  is  ground  and  used  as  a  condiment  and  stomachic, 
horse-radish  tree,  a  An  East  Indian  tree  ( Moringa  mo- 
ringa )  cultivated  throughout  the  tropics  for  its  fruit,  which 
is  pickled  or  cooked  as  a  vegetable,  and  which  also  yields 
oil  of  ben.  The  root  has  the  flavor  of  horse-radish,  b  In 
Australia,  any  phytolaccaceous  tree  of  the  genus  Codono- 
carpus  ;  —  so  called  from  its  pungent  leaves, 
horse  railroad  or  railway  Orig.,a  road  on  which  the 
traction  power  is  furnished  by  horses  ;  a  tramway.  Since 
horses  were  the  only  means  originally  used,  the  term  has 
been  construed  as  including  any  street  railroad,  whatever 
the  traction  power  (51  N.  J.  Eq.  213  ;  52  Fed.  835) ;  but  the 
contrary  was  held  in  30  Fed.  324,  327. 


A  shoe  for  horses,  usually 

D 


Various  Horseshoes.  1  Plain 
Shoe  ;  2  Shoe  with  Toe  and 
Heel  Calks ;  3  Bar  Shoe 
with  Toe  Clip  (IIool  Sur¬ 
face)  ;  4  Shoe  with  Toe 
Weight  to  lengthen  stride. 
1,3,4  are  for  Fore  Feet,  2 
for  llind.  1,  2%  4  show 
Ground  Surface. 


tan  exclusively  Old 


horse'rake'  (hfirs'rak'),  n.  A  rake  drawn  by  a  horse, 
horso  sense.  Strong  common  sense  of  a  very  practical  na¬ 
ture.  Colloq.,  U.  S._ 
horse'shoe'  (hors'shoo'),  w.  1 
consisting  of  a  narrow  plate  of 
iron  conformed  to  the  rim  of  a 
horse’s  hoof  to  which  it  is  to  be 
nailed.  A  widespread  super¬ 
stition  regards  the  horseshoe 
as  a  talisman,  (1)  as  bringing 
good  luck  to  one  who  finds  a 
cast  horseshoe,  (2)  as  keeping 
bewitchment  from,  or  good 
fortune  in,  a  place  where  the 
horseshoe  is  nailed  up,  —  prob¬ 
ably  as  a  charm  to  prevent  the 
traveling  of  the  witchery  or 
fortune. 

2.  Anything  shaped  like  a 
horseshoe  ;  specif.  :  a  Forlif. 

A  small  round  or  oval  outwork 
with  a  parapet,  situated  on  low 
ground.  Ohs.  or  R.  b  The 
horseshoe  vetch. 

3.  pi.  The  game  of  quoits,  esp. 
as  played  with  horseshoes. 

4.  Short  for  horseshoe  crab,  the  king  crab, 
horse'shoe',  v.  t. ;  horse'shoed'  (-shood') ;  horse'shoe'ing. 

1.  To  furnish  with  horseshoes  ;  to  shoe  (a  horse): 

2.  To  put  in  the  shape  of  a  horseshoe  ;  esp.,  Arch.,  to 
make  (an  arch)  like  a  horseshoe.  See  horseshoe  arch. 

horseshoe  arch.  All  arch  whose  springing  line  is  higher 
than  the  abutment, the  curve  being  carried  past  the  spring¬ 
ing  line  and  not  stopping  where  it  becomes  tangent  with 
the  line  of  the  joint.  See  arch,  Illusl.  (4) 
horseshoe  bat  Any  of  various  bats  of  a 
World  family  (Rhinolophidae)  hav¬ 
ing  a  more  or  less  horseshoe-shaped 
leaf  on  the  nose,  as  those  of  the  typ¬ 
ical  genus  Rhinolophus,  of  which 
R.  fermm-equinum  and  R.  hippo- 
sideros  occur  in  England, 
horseshoe  kidney.  Med.  Congeni¬ 
tal  malformation  of  the  kidneys 


horse'sho  er  (-shoo'er),  n.  One  who 
shoes  horses  or  makes  horseshoes, 
horseshoe  vetch.  A  European  fa- 
baceous  plant  (Hippocrepis  comosa) 
cultivated  for  its  yellow  umbellate 
flowers,  which  are  succeeded  by 
curved  pods. 

horse  sickness.  Veter.  A  highly  malignant  disease  affect¬ 
ing  horses  in  South  Africa,  characterized  by  intense  con¬ 
gestion  of  the  blood  vessels,  grave  alteration  of  the  blood, 
swelling  of  the  head  and  neck,  and  oedema  of  the  lungs, 
horse  sorrel,  a  The  water  dock,  b  Field  sorrel, 
horse  sponge.  A  large  coarse  commercial  sponge,  esp. 
Spongia  equina. 

horse'tail'  (hbrs'taF),  n.  1-  The  tail  of  a  horse. 

2.  A  Turkish  standard,  denoting  a  pasha’s  rank.  Com¬ 
manders  are  distinguished  by  the  number  of  horsetails 
carried  before  them.  Thus,  the  sultan  has  seven,  the  grand 
vizier  five,  and  the  pashas  three,  two,  or  one. 

3.  Bot.  a  Any  plant  of  the  genus  Equiselum.  See  Equi- 
setum.  b  =  mare’s-tail.  c  The  horsetail  mushroom. 

horsetail  lichen.  Any  of  various  lichens  of  the  genus  Alec- 
toria.  They  have  a  filiform  tufted  or  pendulous  thallus. 
horsetail  mushroom.  A  common  mushroom  ( Coprinus 
comat  us)  having  an  elongated  shaggy  white  pileus  and 
black  spores.  See  Coprinus. 

horsetail  tree.  Any  tree  of  the  genus  Casuarina;  —  so 
called  from  its  leafless  wiry  branches, 
horse  thistle  a  Chicory.  Ohs.  b  The  European  wild 
lettuce  (Lactuca  virosa).  Ohs.  c  Any  thistle  of  the  genus 
Carduus,  esp.  the  bull  thistle  ( C .  lanceolatus). 
horse  tick.  A  winged,  dipterous  insect  (Hippobosca  equina), 
infesting  the  horse  ;  —  called  also  fores l  fly.  It  flies  but 
little,  and  causes  irritation  to  the  horse  by  running  about 
among  its  hairs,  and  by  its  bites.  See  HiPPOBOSCiDiE. 
horse'weed'  (librs'wed'),  n.  a  A  common  North  Ameri¬ 
can  asteraceous  weed  ( Leptilon  canadense)  with  small  dis¬ 
coid  heads  of  yellowish  flowers;  fireweed.  b  Horse  balm. 
C  The  great  ragweed  ;  also,  wild  lettuce.  Local ,  U.  S. 
horse'whip  (-hwYp'),  n.  A  whip  for  horses, 
horse'whip',  r.  t. ;  -whipped'  (-hwYpt') ;  -whip'ping.  To 
flog  or  chastise  with  a  horsewhip. 

horse'wom'an  (-wdom'&n),  n. ;  pi.  -women  (-wYm'Sn ; 


Horseshoe  Bat  (Rhino¬ 
lophus  ferrum-equi- 
num). 


horse  marshal,  n.  One  having 
the  care,  training,  or  cure  of 
horses.  Obs.  [ear.  Loral,  Eng.  \ 
horse'-masher,  u.  The  wheat-1 
horse  master.  One  who  owns 
or  has  the  care  of  horses, 
horse'-match',  horse-match'er, 
n.  The  wheatear.  Local ,  Eng 
horse  meal.  A  meal  without 
drink.  Ohs.  [horse.  I 

horse  meat.  Anything  led  to  a | 
horse  milliner.  A  dealer  in  trap¬ 
pings  and  ornaments  for  horses. 
Humorous  or  Affected. 
horse 'mon  ger  (hQrs'mfiij'ger), 
n.  A  horse  dealer, 
horse'-mush  er,  h.  The  wheat- 
ear.  Local,  Eng. 
horse '-nest,  n.  A  mare’s-nest. 
Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 
horse  nightcap.  A  hangman's 
halter.  Obs.  Cant.  Inutmeo.I  , 
horse  nutmeg.  =  Macassar!  | 
horse  parsley.  =alexanders  a. 
horse  pew,  n.  See  horse  box  c. 
horse  pick.  A  pick  for  cleaning 
out  the  bottom  of  a  horse’s  hoot.  ! 
horse  pile.  A  large  pile  of  salted 
fish,  arranged  to  drain. 
horse'-pipe\  n.  Any  of  various  1 
horsetails  or  species  of  Equise- 
turn.  Dial,  or  Local,  Eng.  , 
horse  pistol.  A  large  pistol  such 
as  was  formerly  carried  by  i 
horsemen. 

horse  poppy.  The  horse  fennel, 
horse  post.  1.  A  hitching  post.  I 
2.  a  A  letter  carrier  on  horse-  I 
back,  b  The  mail  service  per¬ 
formed  by  such  a  carrier, 
horse  purslaln.  A  coarse  tropi¬ 
cal  American  aizoaceous  weed 
( Trianthemaportulacastrum). 
hors'er,  n.  One  who  furnishes 
horses  for  a  post  coach.  Rare. 
horse  race.  A  race  by  horses. 


horse  racer,  a  One  who  keeps 
horses  for  racing,  b  A  iockey. 
c  A  devotee  of  horse  racing, 
horse'-rac  ing  (hdrs'ras/Tng), 
a.  Fond  of,  or  having  to  do 
with,  horse  races, 
horse  racing.  The  practice  of 
racing  with  horses, 
horse  rasp.  A  coarse-cut  flat 
rasp,  sometimes  with  float-cut 
edges,  for  rasping  horses’  hoofs, 
horse  rider.  One  who  rides  a 
horse;  esp..  a  circus  rider.  Eng. 
—  horse  riding.  Eng.  [shoe.  I 
horse  rough.  A  calk  for  a  horse’s  | 
horse  run.  A  device  for  draw¬ 
ing  loaded  wheelbarrows  up  an 
inclined  plane  by  horse  power, 
horse  savin.  Common  juniper, 
horsescourser.  d*HORSEcoRSER. 
horse  scraper.  An  iron  imple¬ 
ment  for  scraping  sweat  off  from 
horses. 

horse  screen.  A  type  of  fire 
screen  having  a  sliding  panel, 
horseshoe  crab.  =  kino  crab. 
horseshoe  fern.  In  New  Zea¬ 
land,  ttie  fern  Marattia  fYaxi- 
nca.  See  potato  fern. 
horseshoe  head.  Med.  Abnor¬ 
mal  condition  of  the  skull  in 
children,  in  which  the  sutures 
are  too  open,  the  coronal  suture 
havimr  a  horseshoe  form, 
horseshoe  magnet.  See  magnet. 
horseshoe  nail.  =  HORSE  NAIL, 
horseshoe  snake.  A  handsomely 
marked  harmless  colubrine 
snake  {Zamenis  hippocrepis)  of 
Spain  and  northwest  Africa, 
horseshoe  splice.  See  splice, 
i  horse  show.  An  exhibition  of 
horses  and  vehicles  of  high  class, 
often  made  an  occasion  of  fash¬ 
ionable  gathering, 
horse'-smatch.horse'-smatch  - 


er  (-smach/,  -smftch'Sr),  n.  The 
wheatear.  Loral,  Eng. 
horse’s  neck  (hSr'sYz).  A  bev¬ 
erage  of  ginger  ale  flavored  with 
lemon  peel,  sometimes  with 
whisky  added.  Cant,  U.  S. 
horse  steps.  A  horse  block. 
Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 
horse  stinger.  A  large  dragon 
fly,  mistakenly  believed  to  sting 
horses.  Dial.  Eng. 
horse  sugar.  The  sweetleaf. 
horsetail  fungus.  =  horsetail 
MUSHROOM.  [Local,  Eng.  I 

horse  thrush. Theniissel  thrush,  j 
horse  thyme.  Wild  basil.  Obs. 
horse'tongue'  (hSrs'tung'),  n. 
a  The  butcher’s-broom.  b  The 
hart’s-tongue  fern, 
horse  towel.  A  coarse  towel  on 
a  roller  ;  a  jack  towel. 
Horse'town  (h6rs'toun/),  n. 
[From  Horsetown,  locality  in 
Shusta  County,  Cal.]  Geol.  The 
upper  division  of  the  California 
Comanchean  or  Shostan  (Lower 
Cretaceous). 

horse  tree,  or  horse'tree',  n. 
Dial.  Eng.  a  A  singletree,  b 
A  beam  on  which  to  rest  timber 
for  sawing.  [  U.  S.  I 

horse  trot.  A  trotting  match. | 
horse  vetch.  =horseshoe 
VETCH.  [Local,  Eng.  I 

horse  violet.  The  dog  violet.  | 
horse  watcher.  Horse  Racing. 
One  who  watches  and  times  the 
trials  of  race  horses  in  order  to 
estimate  their  chances  in  races. 
Called  also  railbird.  Cant. 
horse'wavA  n.  A  road  fit  for 
travel  with  a  horse.  [cress.  I 
horse  well-grass.  The  horse  I 
horse  whale.  The  walrus.  Obs. 
horse'whip'per,  n.  One  who 
horsewhips. 


horse  willow  =  horsetail,  3  a. 
horse  winkle.  The  common 
periwinkle.  Local,  Eng.  [fly-1 
horse  worm.  The  lurva  of  a  hot- 1 
horse  wrangler.  A  herder  in 
charge  of  a  string  of  horses  or 
ponies.  Western  (J.  S. 
horse'y.  Var.  of  horst. 
hors'ford-ite  (hOrs'f?rd-Tt),  n. 
[After  Prof.  E.  N.  Hors/ord.) 
Min.  A  massive,  silver-white 
native  alloy  of  copper  and 
antimony.  Sp.  gr.,  8.8. 
hors'i-fy  (hdr'sl-fT),  v.  t.  To 
make  into,  or  like, a  horse.  Rare. 
hors'i-ly  (h6r'sY-lY),  ad v.  of 
horsy.  See-LY.  [heat. I 

hors'ing,  a.  1.  Of  n  mare,  in| 
2.  Having  to  do  with  horses.  R. 
horsing  iron.  =  horse  iron. 

||  hors'  la7  loi'  (fir'  la'  lwa'). 

tF.]  Outside  the  law;  outlawed. 

orsly.  +  hoarsely,  horsely. 
horst-  Iiorsed.  Ref.  Sp. 
hors'y-ism  (h6r'sY-Yz’m),  n. 
Horsiness.  [hurt.  I 

hort.  Obs.  or  dial.  Eng.  var.  of  | 
hort.  Abbr.  Horticultural;  hor¬ 
ticulture. 

hor'tal,  a.  [From  L.  hortus 
garden  ]  Ilorteneinl.  Obs. 
hor'ta^tiv.  Hortative.  Rff.  Sp. 
hor'ta-tive  (hflr'ta-tYv),  n.  An 
exhortation.  Rare. 
hor-ta'tor  (hfir-ta't?r),  n.  [L.]  a 
An  exhorter.  R.  b  Class.  Anuq. 
A  ship’s  officer  who  beat  time 
for  the  powers  and  gave  out  a 
chant  to  which  they  kept  stroke, 
horte.  d*  HEART,  HURT, 
hor'tel.  d*  hurtle. 
Hor-ten'si-a  (h  5  r-t  g  n's  h  Y-d; 
-shd),  n.  [L.,  fern,  of  Horten- 
sius ;  cf.  L.  h ortus  garden.]  Lit., 
a  lady  gardener  ;  —  fern.  prop, 
name.  L.  id.  ;  F.  Hortense  (6r'- 


-Yn).  A  woman  who  rides  on  horseback  ;  as,  an  excellent 
horsewoman.  —  horse'wom  an  ship,  n. 
horse'WOOd'  (hSrs'wdod'),  n.  Any  of  several  West  Indian 
niiinosaceous  shrubs  or  trees  of  the  genus  Calliandra. 
hors'i-ness  (h6r'sY-nSs) ,  n.  State  or  quality  of  being  horsy, 
hors'ing  (hdr'sYng),  n.  1.  Supply  of  horses  or  cavalry. 

2.  A  “  horse  ”  upon  which  a  grinder  sits  at  his  work. 

3.  A  flogging  given  to  one  horsed  on  another’s  back. 
Hors'ley  pow  der  (hbrs'lY).  All  explosive  consisting  of 

nitroglycerin,  potassium  chlorate,  nutgalls,  and  charcoal, 
horst  (lidrst),  n.  [G.]  Geol.  A  tract  of  the  earth’s  crust 
separated  by  faults  from  surrounding  tracts  which  have 
been  relatively  depressed. 

hors'y  (h6r'sY),  a. ;  hors'i-er  (-sY-er) ;  hors'i-est.  1.  Per¬ 
taining  to,  of  the  nature  of,  or  suggestive  of,  a  horse  ;  as, 
horsy  illnesses  ;  a  horsy  odor. 

2.  Addicted  to,  or  having  to  do  with,  horses  or  horse  rac¬ 
ing,  or  characteristic  of  the  taste,  manners,  dress,  etc.,  of 
horsemen  ;  as,  a  horsy  man  ;  horsy  talk  or  dress. 

3.  Of  the  mare,  in  heat. 

hor-ta'tion  (hbr-ta'slwn),  n.  [L.  hortatio,  fr.  hortari  to 
incite,  exhort,  fr.  hori  to  urge.J  Act  of  exhorting,  incit¬ 
ing,  or  giving  advice  ;  exhortation, 
hor'ta-tive  (h6r'td-tYv),  a.  [L.  hortalivvs.]  Giving  ex¬ 
hortation  ;  advisory;  exhortative. — hor'ta-tive-ly,  adv. 
hor'ta-to-ry  (-t  o-r  Y),  a.  [L.  horlalorius.']  Giving,  or 
characterized  by,  exhortation  ;  e x hortatory  ;  hortative, 
lior  ti-cul'tur-al  (hSr'tY-kul'^ur-dl),  a.  Pertaining  to  hor¬ 
ticulture. 

hor'ti  cuFture  (libr'tY-kuP^ur),  ?i.  [L.  horti  (gen.  of  hor¬ 

tus)  cultura  cultivation  of  a  garden.  See  yard  an  inclo¬ 
sure  ;  culture.]  The  cultivation  of  a  garden  or  orchard ; 
the  science  and  art  of  growing  fruits,  vegetables,  and  flow¬ 
ers  or  ornamental  plants.  Horticulture  is  a  branch  of 
plant  production,  which  is  one  of  the  main  divisions  of 
agriculture. 

hor  ti-cul'tur-ist  (-kul'tur-Yet),  n.  One  who  practices 
horticulture  ;  one  trained  or  expert  in  horticulture. 
Ho'l'US  (ho'r?/s;  201),  n.  [L.,  Gr.  fr. 

Egypt.  7/or.]  Egypt.  Myth.  The  hawk-headed 
god  of  day.  There  are  a  number  of  gods  called 
Horus  in  Egyptian  myth,  the  most  prominent 
being  :  (1)  the  god  of  the  rising  sun,  and  (2)  the 
son  of  Isis  and  Osiris  and  slayer  of  Seb,  —  even¬ 
tually  merged  into  one.  Cf.  Harpocrates. 
ho  san'na  (ho-zan'd),  interj.  <t*  n. ;  pi.  -nas 
(-dz).  [L.  (in  the  Vulgate),  Gr.  maaivd,  fr. 

Heb.  hoshVah  nnd  save  now,  save,  we  pray, 
hoshia ’  to  save  (Hiphil,  a  causative  form,  of 
yasha ’)  -f-  va,  a  particle.]  A  Hebrew  exclama¬ 
tion  of  praise  to  the  Lord,  or  an  invocation  of 
blessings.  “  Hosanna  to  the  Highest.”  Milton. 
hose  (hoz),  n.; pi.  hose,  formerly  hosen  (ho'z’n). 

[AS.  hose;  akin  to  D.  hoos,  G.  hose  trousers,  Horus. 
OHG.  hosa,  Icel.  hosa  stocking,  gaiter,  Dan.  hose  stocking.] 
1  A  leg  covering,  in  modern  use  covering  also  the  foot,  but 
formerly  sometimes  reaching  only  to  the  ankle  ;  a  stocking, 
or  stockings,  of  any  length. 

2.  pi.  Greaves.  Obs. 

3.  Close-fitting  coverings  for  the  legs  and  waist  of  the 
general  nature  of  tights,  as  formerly  worn,  often  fastened 
to  the  doublet  by  ribbons  or  strings  called  points ;  later, 
breeches  reaching  only  to  the  knee. 

Hie  youthful  hose,  well  saved,  a  world  too  wide 

For  n is  shrunk  shank.  Shak. 

4.  [pi.  sometimes  hoses.]  A  flexible  pipe,  as  of  leather 
or  India  rubber,  for  conveying  fluids,  esp.  water,  from  a 
faucet,  hydrant,  or  fire  engine  ;  often  such  a  pipe  with  noz¬ 
zle  and  attachments  ;  also,  the  piping  as  material ;  as,  ten 
feet  of  rubber  hose. 

5.  A  sheath,  as  that  inclosing  an  ear  of  Indian  corn. 

6.  A  socket,  as  in  a  tool  to  receive  the  handle,  or  in  the 
head  of  a  golf  club  to  receive  the  shaft;  specif.,  Print., 
in  old-style  presses,  a  frame  inclosing  part  of  the  spindle 
and  supporting  the  platen. 

Ho-se'a  (ho-ze'd),  n.  [Heb.  IIdshea\']  1.  Lit.,  salvation  ; 
—  masc.  prop.  name. 

2.  a  A  Hebrew  prophet  of  the  8th  century  b.  c.,  whose 
ministry  fell  in  the  reigns  (of  Judah)  from  Uzziah  to  Heze- 
kiah.  b  The  Book  of  Hosea.  See  Old  Testament. 
hose'-in-hose',  n.  Any  double  garden  flower  in  which 
one  corolla  appears  to  be  situated  within  another,  as  in 
certain  species  of  Datura,  Primida  vulgaris,  etc. 


taNs') ;  It.  Orteusia  (6r-ten'- 
ey ii )  ;  G.  &  D.  Hortensia  (hOr- 
t:-n'sf-a). 

hor-ten'siaK-shdl ).  hor-ten'sian 

(-shcJn),  a.  [L.  hortensius,  hor- 
tensis,  fr.  hortus  garden.]  Grown 
in,  or  tit  for,  a  garden.  Obs.  or  R. 
Hor-ten'sian.  a.  Of  or  pert,  to 
Quintus  llortensius  (c.  3o0-2>6 
b.c.). —  Hortensian  law.  =  Lex 
Hortensia. 
horter.  +  hurter. 
horteyard.  *’r  hortyaud. 
hortichock,  hortichoke.  f  arti¬ 
choke. 

hor-tic'o-loua  (hOr-tlk'C-lus),  a. 
[L.  hortus  garden  -f  -colow#.] 
Growing  in  gardens.  Rare. 
hor'ti-cui'tor.n.  [NL.;  L .hortus 
garden  -f  cultor  a  cultivator.] 
A  horticulturist.  Obs. 
hor'tle.  Obs.  or  dial.  Eng.  var. 

of  HURTLE. 

hor'ton-o-lite'  (hCr'DIn-fi-lTt' ; 
lifir-tr*n'fi-llt),  n.  [After  Silas 
P.  Horton ;  see  -LITE.]  Min.  A 
dark  silicate  of  iron,  magne¬ 
sium.  and  manganese,  (Fe,Mg,- 
Mn)2Si04.  Sp.  gr.,  3.21-3.33. 
hortulan.  +  ortolan. 
hor'tu-lan  (h8r'tp-ldn),  a.  [L. 
hortulanns.]  Of  or  pert,  to  a 
garden.  —  u.  A  gardener.  Obs. 
II  hor'tus  sie'eus  (hflr'ttts 
sTk'fis).  [L.,  a  dry  garden.]  A 
herbarium.  [den.  Obs. I 

hort 'yard  ,  n.  Orchard  ;  gar-| 
horwe.  +  hory,  v. 
ho'ry.  ^  hoary. 
hor'y.  hor'ry.  a.  [AS.  horig,  fr. 
horh  clammv  humor,  phlegm  ; 
cf.  horn  dirt.J  Foul  ;  dirty  ;  im¬ 
pure.  —  hor'y-ness.  hor'ry-ness, 
n.  All  Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 
hory,  v.  t.  To  foul;  to  defile.  Obs. 

hOB.  F  HOARSE,  HIS,  WHOSE. 


hos.  Dial.  Eng.  var.  of  OSS. 
Hos.  Abbr.  Hosea. 

Ho-sack'l-a  (b  6-s  a  k'Y-A),  n. 
[NL.,  after  David  II os  ac k, 
Am.  botanist.]  Syn.  of  Lotus. 
Ho'sah  ( ho'sa).  Bib. 

Ho'sa-i  (hS'sfl-I).  Bib. 
ho-san'na,  v.  t.  To  applaud 
with  reverence. 

Hosanna  Sunday.  Palm  Sun¬ 
day;  —  so  called  in  parts  of  Eu¬ 
rope  and  of  the  East.  Cf .  Matt. 
xxi.  !>,  Mark  xi.  10,  John  xii.  13. 
hosbond.  d*  husband. 
hose,  d*  hoarse.  [halse.I 
hose.  Obs.  or  dial.  Eng.  var.  of  | 
hose.  v.  t.  1.  To  provide  with 
hose  for  the  legs.  Obs. 

2.  To  drench  by  means  of  a  hose, 
hose'bird',  n.  [Prob.  whore's 
brood.)  An  illegitimate  child; 
also,  a  rascal.  Dial.  Eng. 
hosebonde.  d*  husband. 
hose  bridge.  A  portable  raised 
section  of  track  to  be  laid  over 
fire  hose  crossing  a  street  rail¬ 
way  track. 

hose  carriage  or  cart.  A  wheeled 

vehicle  for  conveying  fire  hose, 
hose  cock.  =  SILL  COCK, 
hose  company.  A  company  of 
men  appointed  to  bring  and 
manage  nose  in  the  extinguish¬ 
ing  of  fires.  U.  S. 
hosed  (hozd).  a.  1.  Having,  or 
wearing,  hose. 

2.  Of  a  horse,  having  the  lower 
parts  of  the  legs  covered  with 
white  hair.  Oxf.  E.  D. 

hose  grass.  Velvet  grass.  Eng. 
hose  nook,  a  A  hook  for  lift¬ 
ing  fire  hose,  b  Print.  One  of 
the  hooks  connecting  the  platen 
with  the  hose.  Obs. 

Ho-sein',  n.  See  Hasan  and 
Hose  in. 


ale,  senate,  c&re,  Am,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofa ;  eve,  £vent,  find,  reefint,  maker;  ice,  ill ;  old,  obey,  orb,  6dd,  s5ft,  connect ;  use,  unite,  dm,  up,  circi/s,  menu ; 

II  Foreign  Word.  d"  Obsolete  Variant  of.  -f  combined  with.  =  equals. 
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ho'sier  (ho'zher),  n.  One  who  deals  in  hose  or  stockings 
or  in  goods  knit  or  woven  like  hose, 
ho'sier-y  (-T),  re.  1.  The  business  of  a  hosier. 

2.  Stockings  in  general ;  goods  knit  or  woven  like  hose. 

3.  A  factory  where  hosiery  is  made. 

hos'pice  (hds'pfs  ;  -pes  ;  277),  re.  [F.,  fr.  L.  hospitium 
hospitality,  a  place  where  strangers  are  entertained,  fr 
hospes  stranger,  guest.  See  host  landlord.]  1.  A  house 
of  refuge  and  entertainment  for  travelers  or  strangers,  esp. 
one  kept  by  members  of  a  religious  order. 

2-  A  home  or  asylum  for  the  infirm  or  helpless 

hos'pl  ta  ble  (hBs'pi-ta-b’l),  a.  [Cf.  OF.  hospitable ,  LL. 
hospiiare  to  receive  as  a  guest.  See  host  a  landlord.] 

1.  Receiving  and  entertaining  strangers  or  guests  gener¬ 
ously  and  kindly  ;  characterized  by  hospitality. 

2  Proceeding  from  or  indicating  kindness  and  generosity 
to  guests  and  strangers;  as,  hospitable  rites. 

To  where  yon  taper  cheers  the  vale 
With  hospitable  ray.  Goldsmith. 

3.  Fig.,  generously  receptive  ;  as,  a  mind  hospitable  to  all 
progressive  ideas. 

hoa'pl  tal  (hSs'pI-tai),  re.  [OF.  hospital ,  ospital ,  F.  hopi- 
tal,  LL.  hospitale  (or  peril.  E.  hospital  is  directly  from  the 
Late  Latin),  fr.  L.  hospitalis  relating  to  a  guest,  hospitalia 
apartments  for  guests,  fr.  hospes  guest.  See  host  a  land¬ 
lord  ;  cf.  HOSTEL,  hotel,  spital.]  1.  A  place  for  shelter 
or  entertainment  of  travelers,  strangers,  etc.  ;  primarily, 
an  establishment  giving  free  entertainment,  such  as  those 
of  the  Knights  Hospitalers  ;  a  hospice.  Obs.  or  Hist. 

2.  A  charitable  institution  for  the  refuge,  maintenance,  or 
education  of  needy,  aged,  infirm,  or  \oung  persons  ;  as, 
Christ’s  Hospital ,  London.  Obs.  or  Hist. 

3-  An  institution  or  place  in  which  sick  or  injured  are 
given  medical  or  surgical  care,  commonly  in  whole  or  in 
part  at  public  expense  or  by  charity ;  also,  a  place  for  the 
cure  or  treatment  of  sick  or  injured  animals. 

4.  A  college  hostel  or  hall.  Obs.  Eng.  Orf.  E.  D. 
Hospital  Corps,  a  A  corps  of  the  medical  department  of 

the  United  States  army,  consisting  of  sergeants  (first 
class),  sergeants,  corporals,  privates  (first  class),  and  pri¬ 
vates.  b  A  corps  of  the  medical  department  of  the  United 
States  navy,  consisting  of  pharmacists,  hospital  stewards, 
hospital  apprentices  (first  class),  and  hospital  apprentices, 
hos'pi-tal-er,  hos'pi  tal  ler  (-er),  re.  [F.  hospitalier.  See 
hospital  ;  cf.  HOSTLER.]  1.  One  residing  in  a  hospital, 
esp.  a  religious  establishment,  for  receiving  the  poor,  the 
sick,  and  strangers ;  in  some  London  hospitals,  once  reli¬ 
gions  establishments,  the  title  of  a  chief  religious  officer. 

2.  A  member  of  any  of  many  religious  orders  whose  chief 
purpose  was  to  care  for  the  sick  or  needy.  Obs.  or  Hist. 

3.  [cap.]  Ons  of  a  religious  military  order  called  the 
Knight.  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem,  grow¬ 
ing  out  of  a  hospital  founded  at  Jeru¬ 
salem  about  1048.  It  acquired  great 
wealth  and  power  during  the  cru¬ 
sades.  As  the  Moslems  gained  head¬ 
way,  the  order  withdrew  its  seat  suc¬ 
cessively  to  Acre,  Cyprus,  Rhodes, 
and  finally  Malta  ;  whence  it  has  also 
been  known  as  the  Knights  of  Rhodes, 
and  Knights  of  Malta.  By  1799  it  was 
generally  suppressed,  although 
branches  of  it  still  survive  in  various 
European  countries. 

4.  An  inmate  of  a  hospital.  Rare. 
hos  pi-tal'i-ty  (-tai't-tT),  n. ;  pi.  -ties 

(-tTzj.  [L.  hospitalitas :  cf.  F.  hospi- 
talite.~\  Act,  practice,  or  spirit,  of  one 
who  is  hospitable  ;  kind  and  gener¬ 
ous  reception  and  entertainment  of 
strangers  or  guests, 
hos'pi-tal-ize  (hBs'pT-tal-Iz),  r.  t. ;  -ized  (-Izd) ;  -iz'ing  (-iz'- 
Tng).  Med.  a  To  render  (a  building)  unfit  for  habitation 
by  long  use  as  a  hospital,  b  To  place  in  a  hospital  for 
treatment.  —  hos  pi  tal-i  za'tion  (-T-za'shfin  ;  -i-za'-),  n. 
hospital  Steward-  a  Formerly,  the  highest  noncommis¬ 
sioned  officer  of  the  Hospital  Corps  of  the  United  States 
army.  In  the  reorganization  of  the  corps  his  place  has 
been  takeu  by  a  sergeant  (first  class),  b  An  enlisted  man 
of  the  Hospital  Corps  of  the  United  States  navy,  of  the 
rank  of  chief  petty  officer,  among  whose  number  are  chosen 
the  pharmacists,  who  hold  the  rank  of  warrant  officers, 
hos'po-dar  (h5s'po-dar),  n.  [Roumanian,  of  Slavic  origin  ; 
cf.  Russ,  gospodar ’  lord,  master.]  A  title  borne  by  the 
vassal  princes  or  governors  of  Moldavia  and  Wallacliia 
before  those  countries  were  united  as  Roumania. 
hos  po-dar'i  at  (hSs'po-dar'T-St),  hos  po  dar'i-ate  (-at),  n. 
The  office  of,  or  territory  under,  a  hospodar. 
host  (host),  7i.  [ME.  host)  ost ,  OF.  host,  ost ,  fr.  L.  host  is 
enemy,  LL.,  army.  See  guest  ;  cf  host  a  landlord.]  1.  An 
army  ;  a  large  number  of  men  gathered  for  war ;  an  array. 
2.  Any  great  number  or  multitude  ;  a  throng. 

A  multitude  of  the  heavenly  host  praising  God.  Luke  ii.  13. 
All  at  once  I  saw  a  crowd, 

A  host,  of  golden  daffodils.  Wordsworth. 

host,  or  hosts,  of  heaven,  a  The  sun,  moon,  and  stars,  b  The 
angels. 

host,  n.  [ME.  hosi(e),  osl(e),  OF.  hoste ,  osle ,  F.  hole,  fr. 


L.  hospes  a  stranger  who  is  treated  as  a  guest,  he  who  treats 
another  as  liis  guest,  a  host  ;  prob.  fr.  hoslis  stranger, 
enemy  (akin  to  E.  guest  a  visitor)  -{-  potis  able  ;  akin  to 
Skr.  pati  master,  lord.  See  host  an  army,  possible  ;  cf. 
hospitable,  hotel.]  1.  One  who  receives  or  entertains 
another,  whether  gratuitously  or  for  compensation  ;  one 
from  whom  another  receives  food,  lodging,  or  entertain¬ 
ment  ;  a  landlord  ;  as,  a  gracious  host. 

Time  is  like  a  fashionable  host. 

That  slightly  Bhakes  his  parting  guest  by  the  hand.  Shak. 

2.  Biol.  Any  animal  or  plant  affording  lodgment  or  sub¬ 
sistence  to  a  parasitic  or  commensal  organism.  Thus  a 
tree  is  the  host  of  an  air  plant  growing  upon  it. 

3.  A  guest.  Obs. 

h03t  (host),  7i.  [Peril,  fr.  a  var.  hosU  of  OF.  hostel.  See 
hostel.]  A  lodging  ;  inn.  Obs. 
at  host,  lodged  ;  entertained.  Obs. 

host  (host),  7i.  [ME.  host ,  oste,  oyst ,  OF.  oisle,  LL.  hostia , 
L.  hostia  sacrifice,  victim  ;  cf.  hoslire  to  strike.  The  Eng¬ 
lish  word  was  peril,  infiuenced  by  host  fr.  OF.  oste."]  1.  A 
sacrifice  ;  a  sacrificial  victim  or  offering.  Obs. 

2.  \_cap.~]  R.  C.  Ch.  The  consecrated  wafer,  believed  to 
be  the  body  of  Christ,  which  in  the  Mass  is  offered  as  a 
sacrifice  ;  also,  the  bread  before  consecration, 
hos'tage  (hbs'taj),  n.  [OF.  hostage ,  ostage ,  F.  otage ,  LL. 
hostaiicus ,  oslaticu7n ,  prob.  for  hospitaticinn ,  fr.  L  hospes 
guest,  host.  The  first  meaning  is,  the  state  of  a  guest ; 
hence,  the  state  of  a  hostage  (treated  as  a  guest) ;  then  a 
hostage  (the  person  given  as  security) ;  and  all  these  mean¬ 
ings  occur  in  Old  French.  See  host  a  landlord.]  1.  A 
person  given  as  a  pledge  or  security  for  the  performance 
of  the  conditions  of  a  treaty  or  stipulations  of  any  kind, 
on  the  performance  of  which  the  person  is  to  be  released  ; 
formerly,  the  pledges  or  security  so  given  and  the  state 
and  position  of  such  persons. 

He  that  hath  wife  and  children  hath  given  hostages  to  fortune. 

Bacon. 

2.  Any  pledge,  security,  or  guarantee. 

3.  A  hostel ;  inn.  Obs. 

hos'tel  (-tel),  n.  [ME.  hostel ,  ostel ,  OF.  hostel ,  osiel ,  LL. 
hospitale ,  hospitalis ,  fr.  L.  hospitalis.  See  hospital  ;  cf. 
hotel.]  1.  A  place  of  lodging  ;  inn.  Archaic. 

So  pass  I  hostel ,  hall,  and  grange.  Tennyson. 

2.  A  residence  for  students,  not  under  the  direct  govern¬ 
ment  of  a  college.  Bi  itish. 

3.  A  city  mansion  ;  a  hotel.  See  hotel,  1.  Obs. 

4.  Lodging ;  entertainment.  Obs 

hos'tel-er  (-er),  n.  [See  hostel  ;  cf.  hostler.]  1.  One 
who  lodges  or  entertains  ;  specif.,  the  officer  in  charge  of 
guests  in  a  religious  house  ;  a  hospitaler.  Obs.  or  Hist. 

2.  The  keeper  of  a  hostel  or  inn.  Obs.  or  R. 
j  3.  A  student  residing  in  a  hostel.  British. 
hos'tel-ry  (-rT),  n. ;  pi.  -ries  (-riz).  [ME.  hostclrie ,  ostelrie , 
OF.  hosteler ie,  fr.  hostel.  See  hostel.]  A  place  of  enter¬ 
tainment  ;  an  inn  ;  a  lodging  house.  Archaic.  “  Homely 
brought  up  in  a  rude  hostelry .”  B.  Jonson. 

host'ess  (hos'tgs),  7i.  [OF.  hoslesse ,  ostesse.  See  ‘2d  host.] 

1.  A  female  host ;  a  woman  who  entertains  guests. 

2.  A  female  guest.  Obs.  &  R.  Orf.  E.  D. 

hos'tile  (hbs'til  or,  esp.  in  British  usage,  -til ;  182),  a. 

[L.  hostilis,  fr.  hoslis  enemy  :  cf.  F.  hostile.  See  host  an 
army.]  1.  Belonging  or  appropriate  to  an  enemy ;  having, 
or  showing,  the  disposition  of  an  enemy  ;  showing  ill  will 
and  malevolence,  or  a  desire  to  thwart  and  injure  ;  inimi¬ 
cal  ;  unfriendly  ;  antagonistic  ;  as,  a  hostile  force  ;  hostile 
intentions ;  a  hostile  country  ;  hostile  to  a  sudden  change. 
2.  Law.  Adverse;  as,  a  hostile  witness.  See  adverse. 
Syn.  —  Warlike,  inimical,  unfriendly,  antagonistic,  op¬ 
posed,  adverse,  opposite,  contrary,  repugnant, 
hos'tile,  7i.  An  enemy  ;  esp.,  an  American  Indian  in  arms 
against  the  whites. 

hos-Ul'i-ly  (li5s-tTl'T-tT), n.  ;pl.  -ties  (-tTz).  [L.  host il i/as: 
cf.  F.  hostility.']  1.  State  of  being  hostile;  public  or  pri¬ 
vate  enmity  ;  unfriendliness  ;  animosity. 

2.  An  act  of  open  enmity  ;  a  hostile  deed;  esp .,pl.,  acts 
of  warfare  ;  as,  hostilities  continued  for  two  years. 

Hostility  being  thus  suspended  with  France.  Hayward. 
Syn.  —  Antagonism,  opposition,  variance,  hatred,  ill  will, 
rancor,  vindictiveness,  bitterness.  —  Hostility,  enmity, 
animosity.  Hostility  is  (commonly  open)  antagonism, 
esp.  as  manifested  in  action ;  enmity  is  more  frequently 
the  feeling  (sometimes  the  state)  of  hatred  or  ill  will ;  it  is 
often  dormant  or  concealed ;  as,  “  Hostility  and  civil  tu¬ 
mult  reigns”  (Shak.);  “the  unremitting  hostility  with 
which  .  .  .  [these  poems]  have  each  and  all  been  opposed  ” 

(  Wordsworth) ;  “  I  will  put  enmity  between  thee  and  the 
woman  ”  (Gen.  iii.  15) ;  “  I  speak  of  peace,  while  covert  en¬ 
mity  under  the  smile  of  safety  wounds  the  world  ”  ( Shak.) ; 
to  harbor  enmity  in  one’s  heart.  Animosity  is  active  en¬ 
mity,  often  with  the  implication  of  bitterness  or  vindictive¬ 
ness  ;  as,  “  feelings  of  vindictive  anhnosity  ”  (Coleridge) ; 
“  Adversity  .  .  .  disarms  animosity ,  and  causes  yester¬ 
day’s  enemy  to  fling  his  hatred  aside  ”  (Thackeray).  See 
resentment,  anger,  opponent,  enemy. 
host'ing  (hos'tTng),  7i.  [From  host  an  army.]  Obs.  or 
Hist.  1.  An  encounter  ;  a  battle  ;  a  hostile  incursion. 

2.  A  muster  of  armed  men. 


hos'tler  (hbs'ler ;  bs'ler ;  277),  n.  [ME.  hosteler ,  osteler , 
innkeeper,  OF.  hosteller,  F.  hotelier.  See  hostel  ;  cf.  hos¬ 
pitaler,  hosteler.]  1.  An  innkeeper.  Obs.  &  R. 

2.  [Also  ostler. ]  The  person  who  has  the  care  of  horses  at 
an  inn  or  stable  ;  hence,  any  one  who  takes  care  of  horses  ; 
a  groom  ;  —  so  called  because  the  innkeeper  formerly  at¬ 
tended  to  this  duty  in  person. 

3.  Railroad.  The  person  who  takes  charge  of  a  locomotive 
after  a  trip  ;  the  keeper  of  the  roundhouse. 

host  Plant-  I.  But.  A  plant  which  is  a  host.  See  host.  Biol. 
2.  Agnc.  A  plant  which  aids,  shelters,  or  protects  another 
m  its  growth,  as  those  used  for  nurse  or  shade  crops, 
host'ry  (hos'trT),  71.  [ME.  hostrie,  ostrie ,  OF.  hoslerie. 

See  host  a  landlord.]  A  hostelry  ;  inn.  Obs.  or  Archaic. 
hot  (hot),  a.;  hot'ter  (-Sr);  hot'test.  [ME.  hot,  hat, 
AS.  hat ;  akin  to  OS.  het,  I).  heet,  OHG.  heiz,  G.  heiss, 
I  cel.  heitr,  Sw.  het ,  Dan.  hed ;  cf.  Goth,  heito  fever.  Cf. 
heat.]  1.  Decidedly  above  the  normal  temperature,  usu¬ 
ally  taking  bodily  sensation  as  the  standard  ;  —  opposed  to 
cold  and  exceeding  warm  in  degree  ;  specif.  :  a  Normally 
characterized  by  great  or  unusual  heat ;  as,  a  hot  climate, 
b  Heated  ;  as,  a  hot  stove,  c  Medieval  Physiol.  Of  a 
nature  characterized  by  heat.  See  complexion. 

2.  Characterized  by  violent  or  excited  activity,  emotion, 
or  passion  ;  specif.  :  a  Ardent ;  glowing ;  fiery  ;  vehe¬ 
ment  ;  as,  the  hot  blood  of  youth. 

Achilles  is  impatient,  hot,  and  revengeful  Dry  den. 
b  Violent ;  raging ;  as,  a  hot  battle,  c  Excited ;  impatient ; 
urgent.  ‘‘There  was  mounting  in  hot  haste.”  Byion. 
d  Lustful ;  also,  of  an  animal,  being  in  heat. 

3.  Having  the  sensation  of  heat  in  a  higher  degree  than 
is  expressed  by  warm  ;  as,  I  am  hot  and  tired. 

1  laid  mine  hot  head  on  the  surge-beaten  mold  Shelley. 

4.  Producing  heat;  specif.  :  a  Pressing  hard  or  close; 
allowing  no  time  for  cool  deliberation  ;  as,  a  hot  chase,  b 
Producing  an  effect  or  sensation  as  of  heat ;  acrid  ;  biting  ; 
pungent ;  as,  hot  as  mustard,  c  Painting.  Unduly  bright 
or  violently  contrasting  in  color.  See  warm. 

5.  Astrol.  Auspicious;  as,  the  hot  signs  (Aries,  Gemini, 
Leo,  Libra,  Sagittarius,  and  Aquarius). 

6.  Fresh  ;  not  yet  grown  cold  or  stale  ;  recent.  Obs.  or  R. 

7  Hunting.  Strong  ;  intense  ;  clear  ;  —  said  of  the  scent ; 
as,  a  hot  trail ;  hence,  close  (to  the  quarry). 

8  Games.  Very  near;  close  ; — said  of  a  searcher  who  is 
near  the  object  or  solution  sought. 

9.  Racing  Slang.  Designating  a  favorite  in  the  betting 
against  which  the  odds  are  particularly  low. 

10.  In  such  constant  action  that  friction  is  figuratively 
supposed  to  heat  it ;  as,  the  correspondents  kept  the  tele¬ 
graph  wires  hot  with  their  messages.  Colloq. 

Syn.  —  Burning,  fiery,  fervid,  glowing,  eager,  animated, 
brisk,  vehement,  precipitate,  violent,  furious,  ardent,  fer¬ 
vent  ;  impetuous,  irascible,  passionate,  hasty,  excitable, 
hot  ache,  a  pain  felt  in  the  hands  when  warmed  after  being 
cold.  Obs.  O.rf.E.D.  —  h.  box,  Mach.,  a  journal  box  over¬ 
heated  by  friction.— h.  chisel,  Mech.,  &  chisel  used  in  work¬ 
ing  with  hot  metal.  — h.  coppers.  See  corpER,  n.,  6  f.  —  h. 
gospeler  or  gospeller,  a  zealous  Protestant  or  Puritan  an 
old  term  of  abuse,  early  applied  esp.  to  Edward  Underhill, 
w  ho,  in  1553.  was  for  a  month  imprisoned  because  he  had 
published  a  ballad  attacking  Queen  Mary.— h.  iron.  Metal., 
iron  high  in  silicon  and  low  m  sulphur,  made  in  a  blast 
furnace  working  under  conditions  producing  a  very  high 
temperature  in  the  melting  zone.  Cani.  —  h.  of  the  spur, 
eager.  Obs.  —  h.  plate,  a  A  heated  iron  plate  or  stove  lid 
for  use  in  cooking,  b  A  covered  plate  for  keeping  food 
warm.  —  h.  saw,  Metal.,  a  buzz  saw  for  cutting  up  hot  metal. 
—  h.  stoking.  Glass  Manuf.  =  fining,  1  b.  —  h.  wall.  Gar¬ 
dening,  a  wall  provided  with  flues  for  the  conducting  of 
heat,  to  hasten  the  growth  of  fruit  trees  or  the  ripening 
of  fruit.  —  h.  waters,  spirituous  liquors.  —  h.  wave.  Meteor., 
a  period  of  relatively  high  temperatures,  caused  by  the 
southerly  winds,  in  front  of  an  advancing  cyclone.  —  h. 
well,  a  A  hot  spring,  b  Mach.  A  reservoir  in  a  condens¬ 
ing  steam  engine  to  receive  the  heated  water  drawn  from 
the  condenser.—  h.  wind  signal,  U.S.  Weather  Bureau,  a  red 
pennant  indicating  hot  winds,  displayed  in  the  valleys  of 
California.  —  h.-wire  ammeter,  voltmeter,  etc.,  instruments 
whose  indications  are  based  on  the  expansion  of  wire 
wdien  heated.  —  in  h.  water,  fig.,  in  trouble  ;  in  difficulties. 
Colloq .—  too  h.  for,  or  too  h.  to  hold,  said  of  a  place,  a  situa¬ 
tion,  or  the  like,  wffiicli  has  become  too  dangerous  or  un¬ 
pleasant  to  remain  in. 

hot'bed7  (libt'bSd'),  n.  1.  llort.  A  bed  of  earth  inclosed 
in  a  low'  glass  frame,  heated  by  fermenting  manure  or 
other  substances,  and  intended  for  raising  early  vegetables, 
or  for  promoting  the  grow  th  of  tender  exotics. 

2.  A  place  which  favors  rapid  growth  or  development ;  as, 
a  hotbed  of  sedition. 

3.  Iron  Manuf.  An  iron  frame  in  a  rolling  mill,  on  which 
hot  bars,  rails,  etc.,  are  laid  to  cool. 

llOt'-blootFed,  a.  Having  hot  blood ;  excitable ;  high- 
spirited  ;  ardent ;  passionate. 

Hotch'kiss  gun  (hbch'kis).  [After  Benjamin  B.  Hotchkiss 
(1826-85),  American  inventor.]  A  built-up,  rifled,  rapid- 
fire  gun  of  oil-tempered  steel,  having  a  rectangular  breech¬ 
block  which  moves  horizontally  or  vertically  in  a  mortise 
cut  completely  through  the  jacket.  It  is  made  in  France. 
See  rapid-fire  gun,  Illust. 


hose  Jumper.  =  hose  bridge. 

hosel.  f  housed. 
hose'less,  a.  See  -less. 
hose'man,  n.  A  fireman  who 
manages  the  hose.  [,4rcrtmc.| 
ho'sen  (hS'z’n),n.,  pi.  of  hose.| 
hose  net.  A  net  shaped  like 
a  r  toe  king  Chiefly  Scot. 
hose  protector.  =  hose  bridge. 
hoser.  +  hosier. 
hosere.  +  whosoever. 
hose'-ring',  n.  A  fetter.  Obs. 
hose  shield.  =  hose  bridge. 
hoBe  trough.  Mil.  Min.  =  auoet. 
hose  truck.  =  hose  carriage. 
hose  wrench.  A  spanner  for 
turning  hose  couplings. 
Hosha'iah  (hil-sha'yd;  h<5- 
shl'dy  Bib. 

Hosh'a-ma  (hSsh'd-md).  Bib. 
Ho-she'a  (ho-Bhe'd),  n.  Bib. 
The  last  king  of  Israel  (733-722 
b.  c.),  whose  kingdom  was  con¬ 
quered  by  the  Assyrians  and 
whose  subjects  were  deported, 
hosh'en.  \  ar. ol‘  husiiion.  Scot. 
Ho'si-el  (ho'sY61).  J).  Bib. 
hoail,  n.,  hoslen.  v.  +  housed. 
ho  si-o-mar'tyr  (hO'sY-C-miir'- 
t?r),  n.  [Gr.  00T09  holy  +  mar¬ 
tyr.']  A  martyred  monk  or  nun 


of  the  Eastern  Church, 
hospetlere.  +  hospitaler. 
hos'pi-ta-bl.  Hospitable.  R.Sp. 
hos'pi-ta-ble-ness.  See  -ness. 
hos'pi-ta-bly,  adv.  of  hospi¬ 
table.  See-LY. 
hos'pi-tage,  ».  [LL.  hosj>ita- 
giuin,  for  L.  hospitium.  See  hos¬ 
pice.]  Hospitality;  hosnitation; 
nlncuof  hospitalitv.  Obs.  or  R. 
hos'pi-tal.  [L.  hospitalis  :  cf. 
OF.  hospital.]  1.  Hospitable. 
Obs. 

2.  Protecting  the  rights  of  hos¬ 
pitality  ; —  used  esp.  as  an  epi¬ 
thet  of  Jupiter.  Cf.  Zeus  Xe- 
nios,  under  Zeus.  [hospital.  I 
hos'pi  tal.  r.  t.  To  place  in  n| 
hospital  apprentice.  U.  S. 

Navy.  A  sick-bay  nurse.  See 
hospital  corps  b. 
hos'pi-tal-a-ry,  n.  [LL.  hasp  1- 
t alar i us.]  One  of  the  Knights 
Hospitalers.  Obs.  [Obs.  I 

hospital  fever.  Typhus  fever.  | 
hospital  gangrene.  A  form  of 
gangrene  formerly  prevalent  in 
crowded  hospitals,  prisons,  etc. 
hos/pi-tal'i-ou8,  it.  Hospitable. 
Obs.  [Bib.  I 

Hos'pi-ta'lis  ( hSs'pY-ta'IYs)./).  | 


hos'pi-tal  ism(  hbs'pI-t/U-Iz'm), 
u.  a  Hospital  system  or  practice, 
b  Bad  hygiene  due  to  careless 
conduct  01  a  hospital  ;  also,  the 
effects  of  this.  [frame. I 

hospital  light.  =  hop  p  e  r  | 
Hospital  Saturday.  See  Hos¬ 
pital  Sunday. 

hospital  ship.  A  vessel  fitted  up 
for  a  floating  hospital. 

Hospital  Sunday.  A  Sunday  set 
apart  for  simultaneous  contribu¬ 
tions  to  hospitals  in  churches 
and  elsewhere.  Hospital  Satur¬ 
day  i6  similarly  set  apart,  esp. 
in  6vnngogues. 

hos^pi-tate.  a.  (LL.  hospi tatus 
serving  as  a  hospice.]  Of  or  pert, 
to  a  hospice.  Obs.  fir  R.  Oxf.  K.  D. 
hos'pi-tate(hbs'pY-tat),  v.  t.  fir  i. 
[L.  hospitatus, p.  p.  of  hospitari 
to  be  a  guest,  fr.  hospes  guest.] 
To  receive  with  hospitality  :_to 
be  a  guest.—  hos'pi-ta'tionGta'- 
sh?<n),  n.  —  ho87pi-ta/tor  (-ta'- 
tfr),  n.  All  Rare. 
hos-pit'i-cide.  n.  [L.  hospiti- 
cida.]  One  who  murders  his 
guest  or  host.  Obs. 
hos-pUtious  (h58-pY8h'M8h  a. 
[See  hospice.]  Hospitable,  or 


connected  with  hospitality-  Obs. 
hoa-pi'ti-um  (-T-wm),w.  [L.  See 
hospice.)  A  hospice.  Hist. 
hos'pi-tize.  r.  t.  fir  i.  To  enter¬ 
tain,  or  to  be  entertained,  as  a 
uest.  Rare.  Oxf.  E.  D. 

088.  Dial.  var.  of  horse;  dial. 
Eng.  var.  of  oss.  [Obs.  I 

hosse.  v.  /.[Imitative.]  To  buzz.  | 
ho8se.  +  hose. 
host.  Obs.  or  Scot  &dial.  Eng. 
var.  of  HO ast  ;  obs  or  dial.  Eng. 
var.  of  oast,  oss. 
host,  r.  t.  5f  i.  To  assemble,  as 
on  army.  Obs.  [guest.  Obs.  I 

host,  V.  t.  To  entertain  as  a| 
host.  v.  i.  To  lodge,  as  at  an  inn  ; 
to  be  a  guest.  Obs. 
host.  ?■.  t.  [From  Host  sacra¬ 
ment.]  To  housel.  Obs. 

Hos'ta  (hbs'td),  n.  [NL.,  after 
N.  T.  Host,  Ger.  botanist.]  Bot. 
Syn.  of  Niobb.  [tage.l 

hos'tage,  i\  t.  To  give  as  a  hos- 1 
hos'tag-er  (hbs'tft-jPr),  n.  A 
person  given  as  a  hostage-  Obs. 
hos'tage-ship.  n.  See -SHIP, 
hostaye.  f  hoste  v. 
hos'tel,  v.  t  fir  i.  To  lodge.  Obs. 
hos'tel-er.  +  hostler. 
hos-tel'i-ty,  n.  Hospitality.  Obs. 


host'er  (hos't?r),  n.  One  of  a 
host  or  army.  Rare. 
hoster.  n.  A  hosteler.  Obs. 
hosteri.  +  hostky. 
hosteria.  f  osteria. 
host'ess-ship.  n.  See  -ship. 
hos'tey,  r.  t.  [OF.  osteier,  hos- 
toier.  See  host  an  army.]  To 
war  with  a  large  force.  Obs. 
host'-houseG  n.  A  hostelry  ; 
inn  ;  alehouse  ;  also,  a  cottage 
to  which  young  people  resort  as 
a  rendezvous.  Obs.  or  Dial. Eng. 
hostlary.  +  ostiary. 
ho8'ti-cide,  n.  [L.  host  is  enemy 
-t-  -cide.]  One  who  kills  his 
enemy.  Obs. 

hos 'tie  (hOs'tY),  n.  [F.  See 
4th  host.)  A  sacrifice;  the 
1 1 1  .  Obs.  or  R. 

hos'tile-ly,  adv.  of  hostile. 
hostilement.  +  hustlement. 
hostilere.  ^  hosteler. 
hos'til-lze,  v.  t.  See-iZE. 
hOStis.  *1*  HOST]  SS. 

|l  hos'tis  hu-ma'ni  ge'ne-rla 
(iPn'f-rYs).  [L.]  An  enemy  of 
the  human  race, 
hos'tle  (dial.  5s'’l).  Obs.  or 
dial.  Kng.  var.  of  hostel. 
hos'tler.  ^  hosteler. 


hos'tler ^ ship.  n.  See -ship. 
hos'tler-w'ireG  n.  A  female  inn¬ 
keeper. 

ho3t'less(li(5st'lCs),  a.  See  -less. 
host'ly  (-1Y),  n.  Of  or  appro¬ 
priate  to  a  host  ;  like  a  ho6t. 
host'man.  Var.  of  hoastman. 
host'ship.  ».  See -ship. 
hot.  Dial.  Eng.  var.  of  hurt, 
what.  [pref.,  &  p.  p.  of  hit. I 
hot.  Ob6.  or  dial.  Eng.  pres., 
hot,  adv.  Hotly, 
hot,  n.  3<-  v.  Heat.  Obs.  or  Illit. 
hot.  hott  (hbt\  n.  [F.  hotte.] 

1.  A  sort  of  basket  for  carrying 
earth,  manure,  or  the  like.  Obs. 
or  Dial.  Eng. 

2.  A  little  heap  or  pile,  as  of 
dirt.  Scot.  A-  Dial.  Kng. 

3.  A  padded  sheath  for  the  spur 
of  a  gamecock.  Obs.  Oxf.  E.  D. 
hot'-backed',  a.  Lustful.  Obs. 
hot'bed-',  v.  t.  To  force  as  in  a 
hotbed. 

hot'-blast'  svs'tem.  Ventila¬ 
tion.  The  plenum  system.  See 
plenum. a. 

hot'-brain'.  n.  A  hot-head. 
hot'-brained/  (-brand''),  a.  Hot¬ 
headed. 

hotch  (hbch),  v.  t.  fir  t.  [Cf .  D. 


food,  foot ;  out,  oil ;  chair  ;  go  ;  sing,  igk  ;  then,  thin  ;  nature,  verdure  (260) ;  k  =r  ch  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144) ;  boN  ;  yet ;  zh  =  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Guide. 

Full  explanations  of  Abbreviations,  Signs,  etc.,  immediately  precede  the  Vocabulary. 
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Hotchkiss  magazine  rifle  A  breech-loading  rifle,  hav¬ 
ing  a  tubular  magazine  in  the  butt  stock  holding  five  car¬ 
tridges  and  provided  with  a  cut-off. 

Hotchkiss  mountain  rifle.  A  small-caliber,  breech-load¬ 
ing,  rifled  cannon  which  can  be  carried  on  pack  animals  in 
mountainous  country.  See  mountain  artillery,  I/iust. 
Hotchkiss  revolving  cannon.  A  rapid-firing  machine 
cannon,  caliber  1.5  or  1.65  inches,  having  a  group  of  five 
barrels  assembled  about  a  central  shaft  and  revolving  in 
front  of  a  heavy  breech  which  resists  the  recoil  and  holds 
the  operating  mechanism.  There  is  one  loading,  one  fir¬ 
ing,  and  one  extracting  device  for  the  entire  system. 
Fixed  metallic  ammunition  is  used. 

hotch'pot'  (hfich'pfit/)  )  n.  [F.  hochepot ,  fr.  hocher  to 
hotch'potch'  (-p5ch')  )  shake  (of  uncertain  origin)  -f-  pot 
pot ;  cf.  OD.  hutspot  hotchpotch.  See  pot  ;  cf.  hodgepodge.] 

1.  (In  this  sense  usually  hotchpotch.)  A  mingled  mass  ;  a 
confused  mixture  ;  a  stew  of  various  ingredients  ;  a  hodge¬ 
podge. 

A  mixture  or  hotchpotch  of  many  tastes.  Bacon. 

2.  (In  this  sense  hotchpot.)  Law.  A  blending,  or  throw¬ 
ing  into  a  common  lot  or  stock,  of  property  for  equality  of 
division.  Thus,  formerly,  in  England,  when  lands  had 
been  given  in  frankmarriage  to  one  daughter  they  were 
after  the  death  of  the  ancestor  blended  with  the  lands  de¬ 
scending  to  her  and  to  her  sisters  from  the  same  ancestor, 
and  then  divided  in  equal  portions  among  all  the  daugh¬ 
ters.  In  England  the  term  is  now  applied  only  to  the  prac¬ 
tice  required  by  the  Statute  of  Distributions  (22  &  23  Car. 
II.  c.  10),  according  to  which  the  children  of  an  intestate 
who  have  received  advances  must  contribute  or  account 
to  the  intestate’s  personal  estate  for  the  value  of  the  ad¬ 
vances  as  of  the  time  they  were  made,  and  then  share  in  an 
equal  distribution  of  the  total  estate.  The  term  has  been 
sometimes  applied  in  cases  of  salvage.  It  corresponds  in 
a  measure  with  collation  in  the  Civil  and  Scots  law. 

hot  cockles.  A  rustic,  or  childish,  play,  in  which  one 
covers  his  eyes,  and  guesses  who  strikes  him. 
ho-tel'  (ho-tfil'),  n.  [F.  hotel,  OF.  hostel.  See  hostel.] 

1.  A  house  for  entertaining  strangers  or  travelers  ;  an 
inn,  esp.  one  of  the  better  class.  See  inn. 

2.  In  French  usage  :  a  The  mansion  or  town  residence  of 
a  person  of  rank  or  wealth,  b  A  public  building  ;  as, 
hotel  de  ville,  a  town  hall ;  hotel  Dieu ,  a  hospital. 

hot'foot'  (hbt'foot/),  adv.  In  eager  haste.  Colloq. 

He  was  off  hotfoot  after  the  girl.  Atlantic  Monthly 
hot'-head'  (-h5d'),  n.  A  hot-headed  person  ;  a  hasty  or 
impetuous  person  ;  as,  the  rant  of  a  hot-head. 
hot'-heaffed,  a.  Having  a  hot  head,  as  from  drinking; 
hence,  fiery  ;  hasty  ;  impetuous  ;  vehement ;  headstrong. 
—  hot'-head'ed-ly,  adv.  —  hot  -head'ed  ness,  n. 
hotTiouse  (hfit'hous'),  n.  1.  =  bagnio,  bathing  house, 
brothel.  Obs. 

2  Hort.  A  glasshouse  artificially  heated  enough  for  grow¬ 
ing  or  keeping  tender  or  tropical  plants. 

3.  A  room  or  building  kept  heated  for  drying  purposes, 
esp.  for  drying  green  pottery  or  salt. 

4.  A  winter  lodge  of  American  Indians.  Obs. 

6.  In  the  West  Indies,  a  hospital.  Oxf.  E.  D. 

Ho'thr  (hfi'fcfer’),  n.  [Icel.  HoSr.]  Norse  Myth.  In  the 
Eddas,  a  blind  god  who  slays  Balder  at  the  instigation  of 
Loki  (see  Balder).  Older  legends  of  his  conflict  with 
Balder  make  Hothr  an  earthly  hero  who  is  Balder’s  rival 
for  the  hand  of  Nanna. 

hot'ly,  adv.  [From  hot,  a.]  In  a  hot  or  fiery  manner; 
ardently  ;  pungently  ;  violently ;  hastily  ;  lustfully, 
hot'— press',  n.  Mach,  a  A  calendering  machine  in  which 
paper  or  cloth  is  glossed  by  pressing  it  between  glazed 
boards  and  hot  metal  plates,  b  A  hydraulic  oil  press  in 
which  the  contents  are  kept  hot  by  steam  radiators, 
hot'— press',  V.  t.  To  gloss  (paper  or  cloth),  or  to  express 
(oil),  by  combined  heat  and  pressure.  —  hot'-press'cr,  n. 
hot'-roir,  v.  t.  To  roll  while  hot,  as  metal, 
bot'-short',  a.  [Cf.  cold-short.]  Metal  Brittle  when 
heated,  esp.  beyond  a  red  heat  ;  as,  hot-short  iron.  Cf. 
red-short.  —  hot'-short  ness,  n. 

hot'spur  (hfit'spfir'),  n.  [hot  -j-  spur.]  1.  A  rash,  hot¬ 
headed,  impetuous  man 

2.  [ca/?.]  A  surname  of  Sir  Henry  Percy  (1364-1403), 
represented  in  Shakespeare’s  “  King  Henry  the  Fourth,” 
Part  I.,  as  a  restless,  jesting,  fiery-tempered  soldier. 

3.  A  variety  of  pea.  Obs. 

hot'spur',  hot'spurred'  (-spflrd'),  a.  Violent ;  impetuous  ; 
headstrong  ;  rash. 

Hot'ten  tot  (h5t'’n-t5t),  n.  [D.  Hottentot ;  —  so  called 
from  hot  and  tot ,  two  syllables  of  frequent  occurrence  in 
their  language.  Wedgwood.’]  1.  One  of  a  South  African 
race  apparently  allied  to  both  the  Bushmen  and  Bantus 
and  possibly  sprung  from  an  ancient  cross  of  these  two. 
They  slightly  exceed  the  Bushmen  in  height  and  cranial 
capacity.  They  are  excessively  dolichocephalic,  of  a  yel¬ 
lowish  brown  complexion, 'and  their  prominent  cheek  bones 


and  pointed  chins  give  their  faces  a  triangular  appearance ; 
their  features  are  Negroid.  The  Namas  are  the  purest  Hot¬ 
tentots  remaining.  The  Griqua,  Gonaqua,  and  Darnara  are 
mixed  races.  A  great  number  are  scattered  through  Cape 
of  Good  Hope  province,  where  they  are  now  somewhat 
advanced  from  their  former  extreme  degradation. 

2.  The  Hottentot  language,  an  agglutinative  tongue  of 
marvelous  phonetic  and  grammatical  development  in  view 
of  the  low  order  of  the  race  speaking  it.  It  possesses  four  of 
the  “  clicks  ”  characteristic  of  Bushman  ;  “tones  ”  such  as 
occur  in  the  Indo-Chinese  languages  ;  grammatical  gender 
(found  in  few  other  languages  of  non-Caucasian  peoples) ; 
and  relational  suffixes  closely  resembling  true  inflections. 
Hottentot  apron,  an  excessive  development  of  the  labia  mi¬ 
nora  occurring  in  Hottentot  women.  —  H.  bread,  the  ele- 
phant’s-foot  ( T?  stud  inaria  el ephati  fives)  \  also,  its  thick 
edible  rootstock,  formerly  an  article  of  diet  among  the 
Hottentots.  —  H.  breadfruit,  the  Kafir  bread.  —  H.  cherry,  a 
South  African  celastraceous  plant  (Cassine  maurocenia) 
having  handsome  foliage,  with  small  white  or  greenish 
flowers  and  drupaceous  fruit.  —  H.  rice,  Zo’dl .,  the  larvae 
and  pupae  of  ants,  sometimes  used  as  food, 
hou-ba'ra  (hoo-ba'rd),  n.  [Ar.  hubdra  bustard.]  Either  of 
two  bustards,  Houbara  undulata  of  northern  Africa  and 
Asia  Minor,  and  H.  macqueeni  of  Persia,  India,  etc.,  the 
latter  straying  to  England. 

Hou'dan  (hoo'dSn),  n.  [F.,  fr.  Houdan ,  town  in  Seine-et- 
Oise,  France.]  One  of  a  French  breed  of  domestic  fowls, 
of  medium  size,  with  a  thick  globular  crest  on  the  head,  a 
V-shaped  leaf  comb,  black  and  white  mottled  plumage, 
with  pinkish  legs  and  feet  with  five  toes.  They  are  es¬ 
teemed  for  the  table  and  are  prolific  layers, 
hough'er  (hfik'er),  n.  One  who  houghs,  or  hocks,  cattle  ; 
specif,  [cap.],  in  Ireland,  one  of  a  band  (formed  in  1711) 
of  lawbreakers  who  practiced  the  hocking  of  cattle.  The 
band  became  identified  with  the  Whiteboys. 
hound  (hound),  n.  [Cf.  Icel.  hunn  knob,  the  knob  at  the 
masthead.]  1.  pi.  Naut.  Projections  at  the  masthead, 
serving  as  a  support  for  the  trestletrees  and  so  the  top¬ 
mast,  or,  in  small  vessels,  for  the  rigging,  such  as  shrouds. 
2.  pi.  Vehicles.  Certain  side  bars  in  a  vehicle,  as  those 
connecting  the  tongue  of  a  wagon  with  the  fore  carriage, 
or  the  reach  with  the  hind  carriage,  to  give  additional 
rigidity  to  those  parts.  See  running  gear,  Illust. 
hound  (hound),  n.  [ME.  hound,  hund,  dog,  AS.  hund ; 
akin  to  OS.  A  OFries.  hund ,  D.  bond,  G.  hund,  OHG. 
hunt,  Icel.  hundr ,  Dan.  &  Sw.  hund,  Goth,  hunds,  and 
prob.  to  Lith.  szh,  Ir.  &  Gael,  cu ,  L.  canis,  Gr.  kviov, 
kw 6;,  Skr.  ?van ;  cf.  also  Goth,  hinpan  (in  comp.)  to 
catch.  Cf.  canine,  cynic,  kennel.]  1.  Orig.,  a  dog  of 
any  breed  ;  in  modern  usage,  specif.,  a  dog  of  any  of  cer¬ 
tain  breeds  used  in  the  chase.  The  typical  hounds  have 
large  drooping  ears  and  a  deep  voice  of  characteristic  tone, 
and  follow  their  prey  by  scent.  When  used  without  quali¬ 
fication  the  term  usually  (esp.  in  England)  designates  the 
foxhound.  Other  more  or  less  important  and  typical 
breeds  are  the  harrier,  bloodhound,  beagle,  basset  hound, 
dachshund,  otter  hound,  etc.  (see  these  terms ;  also  boar 
hound,  staghound).  Also,  any  of  various  other  breeds  of 
hunting  dogs  which  follow  their  prey  chiefly  or  entirely  by 
sight,  as  the  greyhound,  Scotch  deerhound,  and  the  wolf¬ 
hounds. 

2.  A  despicable  person.  “  Boy  !  false  hound  !  ”  Shak. 

3.  A  player  who  takes  the  part  of  one  of  the  hounds  in  the 
game  of  hare  and  hounds,  or  paper  chase. 

4-  Short  for  houndfish. 

hound  of  hell,  Cerberus.  —  to  ride  to,  or  follow,  the  hounds,  to 
hunt  on  horseback  with  hounds,  esp.  to  so  hunt  the  fox. 
hound,  v.  t.  ;  hound'ed  ;  hound'ing.  1.  To  hunt,  chase,  or 
track  with  hounds,  or  as  with  hounds  ;  esp.,  fig.,  to  pursue 
unrelentingly  ;  as,  he  was  hounded  by  his  creditors. 

2.  To  set  on  the  chase  ;  to  incite  to  pursuit ;  as,  to  hound 
a  dog  at  a  hare  ;  to  hound  on  pursuers, 
hound'flsh'  (hound'flsh'),  n.  a  Any  of  various  small 
sharks  ;  a  dogfish  (which  see),  b  A  garfish, 
hound’ s'-tongue  (houndz'tung'),  n  [AS.  hundes  tunge.] 
A  coarse  boraginaceous  weed  ( Cynoglossum  officinale), 
with  tongue-shaped  leaves,  and  reddish  flowers  succeeded 
by  nutlets  covered  with  barbed  prickles.  Also,  any  of  cer¬ 
tain  other  species  of  Cynoglossum. 

hour  (our),  n.  [ME.  hour,  our,  hore,  ure,  OF.  hore,  ore, 
ure. ,  F.  heure,  L.  hora ,  fr.  Gr.  wpa  a  season,  the  time  of 
the  day,  an  hour.  See  year;  cf.  horologe,  horoscope.] 

1.  The  twenty-fourth  part  of  a  mean  solar  day  ;  sixty  min¬ 
utes  of  mean  time.  Until  the  18th  century  the  hour  was 
commonly  reckoned  as  the  twelfth  part  of  the  time  be¬ 
tween  sunrise  and  sunset,  or  between  sunset  and  sunrise, 
and  hence  was  of  varying  duration. 

SSIF"’  Hour,  as  a  unit  of  time,  is  used  in  combination  with 
units  of  rate  in  naming  certain  units  of  amount ;  as  in  am¬ 
pere  hour,  horse-power  hour  (see  these  terms),  etc. 

2.  The  time  of  the  day,  as  expressed  in  hours  and  minutes, 


and  indicated  by  a  timepiece  ;  as,  the  hour  is  half-past  ten 
At  what  hour  shall  we  meet  ?  The  hour  of  noon. 

3.  Fixed  or  appointed  time;  a  particular  time  or  occasion  ; 
as,  the  hour  of  greatest  peril ;  the  man  for  the  hour  ;  hours 
of  business  ;  to  keep  good  hours. 

Woman,  .  .  .  mine  hour  is  not  vet  come.  John  ii.  4. 

4.  pi.  Eccl.  The  times  of  the  day  set  for  prayer,  or  the 
certain  prayers  appointed  to  be  repeated  at  such  times,  as 
matins  and  vespers. 

6.  A  measure  of  distance  estimated  by  the  time  consumed 
in  traveling  it. 

Vilvoorden,  three  hours  from  Brussels.  J.  P.  Peters. 

6.  pi.  With  a  numeral,  hours  since  noon  or  midnight ;  as, 

it  was  ten  hours  when  he  came.  Obs.  Oxf.  E.  D. 

7.  A  unit  of  measure  of  work  done  (primarily  the  amount 
taken  as  the  normal  amount  done  in  an  hour),  as  a  token  of 
presswork,  or  a  certain  amount  of  type  set  by  a  compositor. 
8-  Astron.  a  Sixty  minutes  of  sidereal  time;  a  sidereal 
hour,  b  An  angular  unit  of  right  ascension ;  15  degrees 
(measi  ~ed  along  the  equinoctial). 

9.  [cap.]  pi.  [A  translation  of  L.  Horae  {Gr.  ’Opai).  See 
etym.  above.]  Myth.  =  Hor®. 

Lo  !  where  the  rosy-bosomed  Hours, 

Fair  Venus’  train,  appear.  T.  Gray. 

after  horns,  after  the  time  set  for  one’s  regular  labor, 
hour  angle  Astron.  The  angle  (measured  in  the  equinoc¬ 
tial)  between  the  meridian  of  a  place  and  the  hour  circle 
passing  through  a  given  celestial  body, 
hour  circle.  Astron.  a  Any  circle  of  the  celestial  sphere 
passing  through  the  tw  o  poles  ;  esp.,  one  of  the  twelve  cir¬ 
cles  drawn  on  an  artificial  globe  through  the  poles,  and 
dividing  the  celestial  equator  into  spaces  of  15°,  or  one 
hour,  each,  b  The  circle  upon  an  equatorial  telescope 
mounted  perpendicular  to  the  polaxis,  and  graduated  in 
hours  and  subdivisions  of  hours  of  right  ascension.  C  A 
small  brass  circle  attached  to  the  pole  of  an  artificial 
globe,  and  divided  into  twenty-four  parts,  or  hours.  It  is 
used  to  mark  differences  of  time  in  working  problems  on 
the  globe. 

hour'glass'  (our'glas'),  n.  1.  An  instrument 
for  measuring  time,  esp.  the  interval  of  an 

hour.  It  Lousists  of  a  glass  vessel  having  two 
compartments,  from  the  uppermost  compart¬ 
ment  of  which  a  quantity  of  sand,  wrater,  or 
mercury  occupies  an  hour  in  running  through 
a  small  aperture  into  the  lower  one.  By  re¬ 
versal  end  for  end,  the  hours  are  successively 
measured.  A  similar  instrument  measuring 
any  other  interval  of  time  takes  its  name  from 
the  interval  of  time  which  is  measured  ;  as,  a 
half-hour  glass,  a  half-minute  glass.  A  three- 
minute  glass  is  sometimes  called  an  egg  glass,  Hourglass, 
from  being  used  to  time  the  boiling  of  eggs. 

2.  The  space  of  time  measured  by  an  hourglass  ;  an  hour, 
hourglass  contraction  of  the  stomach,  Med.,  irregular  contrac¬ 
tion  of  the  walls  of  the  stomach,  causing  it  to  resemble  an 
hourglass,  usually  following  ulcerations  of  the  gastric 
mucosa. 

hou'ri  (hoo'rl ;  hou'rT;  277),  n.; pi.  -ris  (-rTz).  [F.,  fr.  Per. 
hurl,  fr.  Ar.  hur,  pi.  of  haura\  fern,  of  ahwar  beautiful¬ 
eyed,  black-eyed.]  A  nymph  oi  the  Mohammedan  paradise, 
supposed  to  be  created  from  musk  and  spices  and  endowed 
with  perpetually  virgin  youth  and  perfect  beauty, 
hour  line,  a  Astron.  A  dial  line  for  indicating  the  hour, 
b  Dialing.  A  line  on  which  the  shadow  falls  at  a  given 
hour;  the  intersection  of  an  hour  circle  with  the  face  of 
the  dial. 

hour  ly  (our'IT),  adv.  1.  Every  hour  ;  frequently ;  contin¬ 
ually.  “Strife,  which  hourly  was  renewed.”  Ih-yden. 
2.  For,  or  during,  an  hour  ;  quickly.  Obs.  Oxf.  E.  D. 
hour'ly,  a.  1.  Happening  within  an  hour  ;  brief;  receut.  R. 
2.  Happening  or  done  every  hour ;  occurring  hour  by 
hour  ;  frequent  ;  renewed  hour  by  hour  ;  continual. 

In  hourly  expectation  of  a  martyrdom.  Sharjt. 

house  (hou8),  n.  [F.  housse,  OF.  houce;  cf.  LL.  hucia  a 
covering  or  kind  of  garment ;  of  uncertain  origin.]  A 
covering  of  textile  material,  esp.  a  covering  attached  to 
the  saddle  ;  a  housing.  Obs.  or  Hist. 
house  (hous),  n. ;  pi.  houses  (houz'Sz  ;  -Tz  ;  151).  [ME. 

hous ,  hus,  AS.  hus ;  akin  to  OS.  &  OFries.  hus,  D.  huis, 
OHG.  hus,  G.  haus,  Icel.  hus,  Sw.  hus,  Dan.  huus,  Goth,  gud- 
hus,  house  of  God,  temple  ;  and  peril,  to  E.  hide  to  conceal. 
See  hide;  cf.  hoard,  husband,  hussy,  hustings.]  1.  A 
structure  intended  or  used  for  human  habitation  ;  esp.,  a 
human  habitation  which  is  fixed  in  place  and  is  intended 
for  the  private  occupation  of  a  family  or  families.  Tem¬ 
porary,  movable,  or  impermanent  dwellings  are  commonly 
called  by  special  names,  as  lodge,  tepee,  ungwam,  wikiup, 
yurt,  etc.  Fixed  primitive  dwellings  of  light  construction 
and  the  meaner  sort  of  dwellings  in  civilized  countries  are 
called  huts.  Cottage  is  ordinarily  applied  to  an  unpreten¬ 
tious  dwelling,  mansion  to  a  fine  or  pretentious  one.  A 
house  affording  board  and  lodging  to  the  general  public 
is  an  inn  or  hotel.  Cf.  inn,  public  house.  Where  not  de- 


hotsen  to  shake,  jolt,or  F.  hocher 
to  shake.  1  To  hutch:  iog;  iog- 
gle;  to  fidget.  Scot.  &r  Dial.  Eng. 
notch'potch'',  v.  t.  To  jumble 
as  in  a  hotchpotch.  Rare. 
hotch'potch- ly,  a.  Jumbled  ; 
like  a  hotchpotch.  06s.  or  R. 
hot'-drawn',  a.  Drawn  or  ex¬ 
tracted  with  the  application  of 
heat  Oxf.  E.  D. 

hot®,  f  H1GHT,  HOOT. 

hote.  Obs.  p.  p.  of  might;  obs. 
or  dial.  Eng.  var.  of  hot. 
hote,  n.  [AS.  hat.  See  hioiit, 
i>.]  Vow;  promise.  Obs. 

Ho'tei'  (hd'ta'),  n.  [Jap.]  See 
Seven  Gods  of  Happiness,  under 
seven  [hotel.  Rare.  | 

ho-tel',  v.  t.  Jr  i.  To  lodge  at  a  I 
|l  Ho  tel'  dea  In  va  lides'4<Vtei' 
da-z&N/v&'led'), or  In  va  lidea', 
n.  [F.]  The  hospital  for  aged 
or  infirm  soldiers  in  Paris, 
ho  tel ' hood.  n.  See -hood. 
ho-tel'ize.  v.  t.  Jr  i.  See  -ize. 
ho-tel'lesa,  a.  See  -less. 
hotel  lock.  A  rnaster-k  eyed 
knob  lock. 

ho-tel'ward.  adv.  See -ward. 
hoten  Obs.  p.  p.  of  hote.  See 

MIGHT. 

heter.  +  attek. 
hotere.  n.  [ME.,  fr.  haten,  ho¬ 
ten,  AS.  hatan,  to  bid,  order, 
command.  Cf.  hight  to  be 
called.]  Ruler;  commander. Obs. 
hoteatre.  n.  [Fern,  of  hotere; 
aee  -ster.]  Mistress.  06s. 
hot  gliding.  Amalgam  gilding 


with  heating  to  drive  off  the 

mercury. 

both.  heath,  [(-thdn).  Z?i6.| 
Ho'tham  (hd'thrlm),  or  -than | 
Hoth'er-ua  (hdfcfc'er-us),  n. 
[LL.,of  Scand.  origin  ;  cf.  Icel 
Hb&r.]  See  Balder. 

Ho'thlr  (ho'thfr).  Bib.  [/?-! 
hot'-hoof,  adv.  At  a  fast  pace.] 
hot'boUM,  v.  t.  To  force,  or 
cultivate,  in  a  hothouse, 
hot'i  (hSt'j),  n. ;  pi.  hoties 
(-Iz).  [Gr.  oti,  conj.,  that,  be¬ 
cause.]  Rare,  a  A  cause  or  rea¬ 
son.  d  An  assertion;  statement 
of  fact.  Cf.  dioti.  [06s.| 
hot'-liv  ered,  a.  Hot-tempered.  | 
hot 'mouthed,  a.  Restive,  as  a 
horse  from  a  chafing  bit.  Obs. 
hot'neaa.  n.  See  -ness. 
hot' -pot',  n.  1.  A  drink  of  ale 
spicea  or  mixed  with  spirits. 

2.  Mutton  or  beef  cooked  with 
potatoes  in  a  tight-covered  pot. 
hot'-reined  ,  a.  Fiery  ;  impetu¬ 
ous.  Obs. 

hot'-shot',  n.  One  who  6hoots 
hotly  or  rashlv  ;  hence,  a  reck¬ 
less  berson.  Obs.  [Rare.\ 

hot'-skulT.  n.  A  hot-head. | 
hot'-spir  it-«d,  a.  Having  a 
fiery  spirit ;  hot-headed, 
hott.  Var.  of  hot,  a  basket, 
hotte.  i*  hot.  [treat.  Obs. I 
|  hotte,  «.  [ME.]  ?  Place  of  re-| 
hot'-tem  pored,  a.  Having  a 
quick,  violent  temper, 
i  Hot'ten-tot.  r.  i.  To  be,  or  be¬ 


come,  like  a  Hottentot. 

Hot'ten-tot-ese'  (hOV’n-tSt-ez'  ; 
-es').  n.  =  Hottentot,  2. 

Hot  ten-tot'ic  (-tdt'Tk ),  a.  Of, 
like,  or  pert,  to,  the  Hottentots. 
Hot'ten-tot-ish,  a.  See  -ish. 
Hot'ten-tot- ism  (h  5  t'*n-t  b  t- 

Iz’m),  n.  Quality  or  character¬ 
istic  of  the  Hottentots  ;  esp.,  a 
variety  of  stammering. 
Hot'ten-tot’s-bread'.  n.  =Hot- 

TENTOT  BREAD. 

Hot'ten-tot's-figG  »>.  A  South 
African  fleshy-leaved  aizoaceous 
plant  ( Mesembryanthemum 
edule). 

Hot'ten-tot’a-head  ,  n.  A  South 
African  cycadaceous  plant 
( Stangeria  paradoxa)  ;  —  so 
called  from  its  globose  cones, 
hot'ter  ( hUt'Sr),  v.  i.  [Cf.  OD. 
hotten  to  shake  up.  and  E.  tot¬ 
ter.]  Scot.  S;  Dial .  Eng.  1.  To 
jog  up  and  down,  as  a  person  in 
a  rage,  or  one  traveling  over  a 
rough  road. 

2.  To  shake  ;  tremble  ;  rattle  ; 
clatter  ;  to  speak  confusedly, 
hot'ter.  n.  Act  or  motion  of 
hottering  ;  a  swarm  or  heap  of 
things.  Scot.  Sr  Dial.  Eng. 
hot'ter-y  (-T ),a.  Uneven  ;  jolt¬ 
ing.  Dial.  Eng. 
hot'tleh,  a.  See -ish. 
hot'tle  ( h5t'’l).  Dial.  Scot.  var. 
of  hotel. 

hot'tle,  n.  =  LOGGERHEAD,  2. 
Hottoman.  +  Ottoman. 
hot'-trod  ,  hot'-trode',  n.  The 


pursuit  with  hounds  and  horn 
in  old  border  forays.  Scot. 
hou  +HOUVE;  now, adv. ;  hue. 
houch.  +  HOUGH. 
houd(houd;  hdd).  Dial.  Eng. 
var.  of  hold. 

hou'dah.  Var.  of  howdah. 
hou'die.  Var.  of  howdie. 
houene.  +  heaven. 
honff.  Var.  of  howff. 
houge.  +  huoe.  [tool ;  how. I 
hough.  +  ho,  interj. ;  HOE,a| 
hough  (h5k).  Var.  of  hock. 
hough.  Var.  of  howk,  hollow, 
hough,  v.  i.  [Imitative.]  To 
clear  the  throat  ;  to  hawk.  065. 
hough'-band'  (Scot.  hbK'-),  n. 
[See  hock.]  A  band  passed 
round  the  neck  and  one  leg  of  an 
animal.  Obs.  or  Scot. 
hough'ite  (hQf'Tt),  n.  [After 
Franklin  B.  Hough  (1822-85), 
American  author.]  Min.  A  va¬ 
riety  of  hydrotalcite. 
hough'ma-gan'dy  (h  8  K'm  d- 
gan'dT),  n.  Fornication.  Scot. 
hough'sin  ew.  n.  [AS.  hohsinu. 
See  hock  ;  sinew.]  The  sinew 
of  the  hock ;  the  hamstring. 
06s.  —  r.  t.  To  hock.  Obs. 
Hough'ton  (ho't’n),  ».  An 
American  variety  of  gooseberry 
having  smooth  red  fruit, 
honk,  •k  hook,  hulk,  a  ship, 
houk  (hOk).  Obs.  or  Scot,  var 
of  HOLK. 

houka.  k  hookah.  [hold. I 
hould.  Obs.  or  dial.  Eng.  var.  of  | 
houle.  f  hole,  roll,  howl. 


owl.  [howlet.I 

hou'let  Obs.  or  Scot.  var.  of| 
houlour.  +  HOLOUR. 
hoult.  *f  holt. 
hounbinde.  +  unbind. 
hounce  (dial,  ouns),  n.  [Cf. 
house  covering.]  An  ornament 
on  the  collar  of  a  cart  horse. 
Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 
houncurtelB.  uncourteous. 

hound,  n.  The  old  squaw  duck. 
Newfoundland. 

hound'er,  n.  One  that  hounds, 
hounderstonde  +  understand. 
hound  fly.  A  fly  that  pesters 
dogs.  O65. 

hound'ing.  n.  Naut.  The  part  of 
a  mast  below  the  hounds  and 
above  the  deck.  Rare. 
hound'iah.  a.  See -ish. 
houndsbene.  n.  Horehound. 
hounda'ber-ry,  n.  Obs.  a  The 
black-berried  bryony  ( Tamus 
communis),  b  Black  nightshade, 
c  Wild  dogwood, 
hounds'foot'.  n.  [G.  hundsfott, 
D .  hondsrot.]  A  low  rascal.  Obs. 
hound'  shark  =  houndfish. 
houn  d’a'-tongue'  fern.  = 
hart’s-tongue  fern  a. 
hound’B'-tree',  n.  The  common 
dogwood.  Obs.  Eng 
honnd'y  (houn'dl),  a.  Of  the 
nature  of,  or  like,  a  hound, 
houngrie.  +  hungry. 
hounlaw.  4*  unlaw. 
hounsele.  CN9EEL. 
hount.  4* hunt.  [Shame.  Obs. I 
hountee.  n.  [Cf.  F.  honte.]  | 


honp.  +  hoop,  hope,  whoop. 

houp,  n.  A  hoopoe.  Obs. 
houp  (hoop),  n.  A  mouthful  of 
drink.  Scot. 
honpe.  4*  whoop. 
houp'land.n.  [F.  houppelande.) 
A  long  tunic  worn  by  men  in 
the  14th  and  15th  centuries.  Obs. 
or  Hist. 

houps  (  hoops).  Hops.  Scot. 

hour.  4*  our,  whore. 

hour  bell.  A  bell  on  which  the 
hours  are  sounded, 
hour  book.  Eccl.  A  book  of 
hours.  See  under  book. 
hourd.  4*  hoard. 
houre.  *i*  our. 

honred  (ourd),  a.  Defined  by  a 
particular  hour  ;  definite.  Obs . 
Oxf.  E.  D.  (screw.  I 

hourglass  screw.  =  Hindley’sI 
hourglass  spring  A  spiral 

spring  coiled  smaller  at  the  mid¬ 
dle  than  at  the  ends  ;  —  disting, 
from  keg  spring. 
hour  hand.  The  hand  or  index 
showing  thehour  on  a  timepiece, 
hourle.  +  hurl. 
hour'iess.  a.  See  -less,  [piece.  I 
hour  plate.  The  dial  of  a  time-| 
hoursch.  r.  t.  Prob.,  to  rush  or 
rattle.  Obs. 

hous.  +  us. 

hous'age  (houz'ftj),  n.  [From 
house.]  Housing  ;  also,  a  fee 
for  housing  goods.  Rare. 
hous'al,  a.  Pert,  to  the  house  ; 
household  ;  domestic.  Obs. 
housbond.  husband. 


ale,  senate,  cSre,  am,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofd ;  eve,  Svent,  find,  recfint,  maker;  ice,  ill;  old,  6bey,  orb,  ddd,  sfift,  connect ;  use,  unite,  urn,  up,  circus,  menu  ; 

II  Foreign  Word.  f  Obsolete  Variant  of.  +  combined  with.  =  equals. 
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HOUSE  MOUSE 


fined  by  statute  the  term  house  is  generally  interpreted 
in  accordance  with  the  context  and  facts  m  each  case. 
Thus  a  single  room  has  been  held  to  be  a  house  on  a  pros¬ 
ecution  for  keeping  a  gaming  house  ;  a  corncrib  and  a 
barrel  shed  were  held  to  be  houses  in  cases  of  arson ;  a 
business  office  was  held  to  be  a  house  under  an  ordi¬ 
nance  regulating  peddling.  Prima  facie,  however,  the  term 
means  a  dwelling  house  with  its  appurtenances.  Where 
more  than  one  family  or  social  group  live  under  one  roof  in 
separate  groups  of  rooms  the  term  house  may  be  applied  to 
the  entire  structure  or  to  one  of  its  subdivisions,  the  no¬ 
menclature  varying  in  different  communities,  and  depend¬ 
ing  usually  largely  on  the  degree  of  separation  of  the  sub¬ 
divisions,  as  marked  by  separate  entrances,  party  walls, 
and  the  like. 

The  Englishman’s  house  is  his  castle,  or,  to  use  an  older  term, 
his  burh  ;  the  king’s  borough  is  the  king’s  house,  for  his  house 
peace  prevails  in  its  streets.  F.  W.  Maitland 

2.  With  qualifying  prefix  or  adjective,  a  building  used  for 
other  purposes  than  ordinary  human  habitation  ;  as,  bake- 
house ,  warehouse,  green  house,  printing  house,  light/iowse. 

3.  Anything  serving  an  animal  other  than  man  for  shelter 
or  habitation,  as  the  shell  of  a  snail,  the  nest  of  a  bird,  etc. 

4.  Any  place  of  abode,  investment,  or  deposit,  as  the  body 

as  the  habitation  of  the  soul,  the  grave  as  the  final  abode 
of  man,  etc.  44  This  mortal  house  I  ’ll  ruin.”  Shak. 

Eyes  which  ache  .  .  .  for  the  dark  house  and  the  long  sleep. 

Macaulay. 

5.  Those  who  dwell  in  the  same  house  ;  a  household. 

One  that  feared  God  with  all  his  house.  Acts  x  2. 

6.  A  family  of  ancestors,  descendants,  and  kindred ;  a  race 
of  persons  from  the  same  stock  ;  a  tribe  ;  esp.,  a  noble 
family  or  an  illustrious  race  ;  as,  the  house  of  Hanover ; 
the  house  of  Israel.  Specif.:  Sociol.  =  gens. 

7.  A  religious  fraternity  or  its  place  of  abode. 

8.  A  college  in  a  university  or  a  boarding  house  in  a  public 
school ;  also,  the  students  in  either  collectively.  Eng. 

9.  One  of  the  estates  of  a  kingdom  or  other  government 
assembled  in  parliament  or  legislature  ;  a  body  of  men 
united  in  a  legislative  capacity  ;  as,  the  House  of  Lords  ; 
House  of  Commons  ;  House  of  Representatives  ;  also,  a  quo¬ 
rum  of  such  a  body  ;  also,  the  building,  or  chamber,  where 
it  meets.  See  phrases,  below  ;  also,  congress,  parliament. 

10.  A  body  of  men  forming  a  deliberative  or  consultative 
assembly,  esp.  of  an  ecclesiastical  or  a  collegiate  charac¬ 
ter  ;  as,  the  house  of  bishops  ;  a  house  of  Convocation. 

11.  Com.  A  place  of  business  ;  hence,  a  firm,  or  commer¬ 
cial  establishment.  In  England  the  London  Stock  Ex¬ 
change  is  colloquially  known  as  the  House. 

12.  A  theater  or  playhouse ;  hence,  an  audience,  as  at  a 
theater,  etc. ;  as,  a  small  or  a  full  house. 

13.  Astrol.  a  A  twelfth  part  of  the  heavens  as  divided 
by  six  circles  intersecting  at  the  north  and  south  points 
of  the  horizon,  used  by  astrologers  in  noting  the  positions  of 
the  heavenly  bodies,  and  casting  horoscopes  or  nativities. 
The  regions  of  sky  within  the  circles  of  perpetual  appari¬ 
tion  and  occultation  were  disregarded  in  the  division  into 
houses.  The  houses  were  regarded  as  fixed  in  respect  to 
the  horizon,  and  numbered  from  the  one  at  the  eastern 
horizon,  called  the  ascendant ,  first  house,  or  house  of  life, 
downward,  or  in  the  direction  of  the  earth’s  revolution, 
the  stars  and  planets  passing  through  them  in  the  reverse 
order  every  twenty-four  hours.  See  horoscope,  b  A  zo¬ 
diacal  sigu  regarded  as  the  seat  of  a  planet’s  greatest  in¬ 
fluence. 

14.  A  square  on  a  chessboard.  Obs. 

15.  The  workhouse.  Colloq.,  Eng. 

16.  A  chamber;  esp.,  Dial.  Eng.,  the  chief  living  room  of 
a  farmhouse. 

17-  Mach.  A  housing.  Rare. 

18.  Zool.  The  gelatinous  external  covering  secreted  by 
appendicularians.  It  probably  corresponds  to  the  test  of 
other  tunicates. 

Syn.  —  Dwelling,  residence,  tenement,  domicile,  abode, 
house  and  home,  an  emphatic  tautological  form  in  such  ex¬ 
pressions  as  44  He  hath  eaten  me  out  of  house  and  home.” 
Shak.  —  h.  of  assignation,  a  house  in  which  appointments 
for  sexual  intercourse  are  fulfilled.  —  H.  of  Bishops.  See 
General  Convention.  —  h.  of  bondage.  See  land  of  bond¬ 
age.  —  H.  of  Bur-gess-es  (bfir'j8s-§z  ;  -Tz  ;  151),  the  colonial 
representative  assembly  of  Virginia.  —  h.  of  call,  a  place, 
usually  a  public  house,  where  journeymen  assemble 
when  out  of  work,  ready  for  the  call  of  employers.  Eng. 

—  h.  of  cards,  an  unsubstantial  structure,  material  or  im¬ 
material. 

That  stupendous  house  of  cards,  Mr.  Spencer’s  “  Synthetic 
Philosophy.”  Jas.  Ward. 

—  H.  of  Clerical  and  Lay  Deputies.  See  General  Convention. 

—  H.  of  Commons,  a  The  lower  house  of  the  Parliament  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  consisting  of  representatives 
of  counties,  boroughs,  and  universities,  elected  by  secret 
ballot  for  a  term  of  five  years  by  the  qualified  voters. 
Any  full  citizen  is  eligible  for  election  except  priests  and 
deacons  of  the  Church  of  England,  ministers  of  the  Church 
of  Scotland,  Roman  Catholic  priests,  officers  or  persons 
holding  a  place  of  profit  under  the  crown,  and  English  and 
Scottish  peers.  Candidates  can  stand  for  any  constitu¬ 
ency,  whether  resident  in  the  district  or  not.  The  House 
of  Commons  elects  its  own  Speaker,  and  its  business  is 
under  the  direction  of  the  Cabinet.  Cf.  parliament,  3  ;  see 
legislature,  b  The  lower  house  of  the  Parliament  of  the 
Dominion  of  Canada,  consisting  of  representatives  elected 
by  constituencies  in  the  several  provinces  for  a  term  of 
five  years,  c  Before  1868,  the  lower  house  of  the  legisla¬ 
ture  of  North  Carolina.  —  h.  of  correction,  a  house  where 
persons  are  confined  who  have  committed  a  minor  of¬ 
fense  and  who  are  considered  capable  of  reformation. 
Cf.  reformatory,  penitentiary.  —  H.  of  Delegates,  a  The 
name  of  the  lower  house  in  some  States,  as  Virginia,  b  The 
lower  house  of  the  General  Convention  of  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  Church.  —  H.  of  Deputies.  Argentina.  See  legis¬ 
lature.  —  h.  of  detention,  a  place  where  prisoners,  and  occa¬ 
sionally  witnesses,  are  detained  pending  a  criminal  trial : 
a  lockup.  —  h.  of  ease,  a  privy.  Obs.  —  h.  of  God,  a  temple 
or  church;  called  also  house  of  prayer,  house  of  worship.  — 
h.  of  ill,  or  evil,  fame  (or  repute),  a  disorderly  house,  esp.  a 
brothel.  —  H.  of  Keys,  the  representative  branch  of  the  leg- 


islature  of  the  Isle  of  Man,  composed  of  24  members  chosen 
on  a  property  qualification.  —  House  of  Lords,  the  upper 
house  of  the  Parliament  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  con¬ 
sisting  of  the  Lords  Temporal  and  Lords  Spiritual.  The 
Lords  Spiritual  are  the  two  archbishops  and  the  bishops 
(with  some  exceptions) ;  the  Lords  Temporal  consist  of 
peers  who  hold  their  seats  by  hereditary  right,  by  creation 
of  the  sovereign,  by  election  for  life  (representative  Irish 
peers),  and  by  election  for  the  duration  of  Parliament  (rep¬ 
resentative  Scottish  peers).  The  House  of  Lords  is  the¬ 
oretically  coequal  in  legislation  with  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons,  but  in  fact  exercises  only  the  function  of  cautious 
revision.  It  is  the  supreme  court  of  appeal  of  the  realm 
(see  Lords  of  Appeal).  Cf.  parliament,  3;  see  legislature. 
—  h.  of  mercy,  a  charitable  institution  forlodgiug,  relieving, 
or  reclaiming  those  in  distress  or  disgrace,  esp.  fallen  wom¬ 
en  ;  also,  a  hospital.  —  h.  of  office,  a  A  building  or  room 
used  for  domestic  purposes,  as  a  kitchen  or  pantry.  Obs. 
b  A  privy.  Obs.  or  R.  —  H.  of  Peers.  The  upper  legislative 
house  in  Japan.  See  legislature.  —  h.  of  refuge,  a  A  chari¬ 
table  institution  for  giving  shelter  and  protection  to  the 
homeless,  destitute,  or  tempted,  b  In  the  United  States 
life-saving  service,  a  house  on  the  coast  supplied  with 
boats,  provisions,  and  restoratives,  and  in  charge  of  a 
keeper,  but  not  manned  by  a  crew.  —  H.  of  Representatives, 
the  lower,  or  popular,  branch  of  the  United  States  Con¬ 
gress  and  many  State  and  other  legislatures,  as  of  Mexico 
and  Japan.  See  legislature.  In  the  United  States  Con- 

§ress,  the  House  of  Representatives  is  composed  of  mem- 
ers  elected  for  two  years  by  citizens  of  the  various  States 
according  to  the  laws  of  the  States  in  which  they  are 
chosen.  A  Representative  must  be  an  inhabitant  of  the 
State  from  which  he  is  chosen,  at  least  twenty-five  years 
of  age,  and  must  have  been  a  citizen  of  the  United  States 
fpr  not  less  than  seven  years.  The  number  of  Representa¬ 
tives  from  each  State  is  based  upon  the  population  as  de¬ 
termined  by  the  census,  which  is  taken  every  ten  years. 
In  1915  the  number  of  Representatives  was  435.  The 
House  is  not  a  continuing  body,  the  terms  of  all  the  mem¬ 
bers  expiring  together.  A  new  House  is  elected  every 
second  November,  but  the  members-elect  do  not  take  their 
seats  until  the  following  March.  Each  Territory  is  entitled 
to  send  one  delegate  to  the  House  of  Representatives,  who 
has  the  right  to  speak,  but  not  to  vote.—  h.  of  the  ascendant, 
Astrol.,  first  house,  or  house  of  life  ;  that  house  w  hich  is 
at  the  eastern  horizon.  —  The  H.  that  Jack  built,  a  nursery 
tale  in  which  each  character  is  enumerated  in  succession 
upon  the  introduction  of  each  new  one  ;  hence,  a  cumula¬ 
tive,  repetitive  story.  —  up  in  the  h.  roof,  excited;  excit¬ 
able.  Obs.  Oxf.  E.  D. 

house  (houz),  v.t.  ;  housed  (houzd) ;  hous'ing  (houz'Tng). 
[AS.  husian.]  1.  To  take  or  put  into  a  house  ;  to  shelter 
under  a  roof  ;  to  cover  from  the  inclemencies  of  the  weath- 
er  ;  to  protect  by  covering  ;  to  store  in  a  house ;  as,  to 
house  one’s  family  in  a  comfortable  home  ;  to  house  farm¬ 
ing  utensils  ;  to  house  cattle. 

2.  To  drive  to  a  shelter.  Obs.  or  R. 

3.  To  admit  to  residence  or  shelter  ;  to  harbor. 

Palladius  wished  him  to  house  all  the  Helots.  Sir  P  Sidney. 

4.  Naut.  To  stow  or  secure  in  a  safe  place ;  as,  to  house 
the  upper  spars ;  to  house  a  yacht  for  the  winter. 

6.  Arch,  a  To  cut  a  housing  or  housings  in.  b  To  insert 
into,  or  put  together  by  means  of,  a  housing  or  housings, 
house  (houz),  v.  i.  1.  To  build.  Obs. 

2.  To  take  shelter  or  lodgings  ;  to  abide  ;  dwell ;  lodge. 

You  shall  not  house  with  me  Shak. 


House  Ant  ( Monomorium  minu- 
tum).  a  Female,  x  3  ;  b  Work¬ 
er,  X  4. 


3.  Astrol.  To  have  position  in  a  house.  See  house,  n.,  13. 

4.  Naut.  With  in,  to  have  the  topsides  tumble  home.  Obs. 
house  ant  (hous).  Any  of 

various  species  of  ants 
common  m  human  dwell¬ 
ings.  The  small  red  ant 
Monomorium  p  h  a  r  a  o  n  i  s, 
and  an  allied  small  black 
species  (M.  minutum),  as 
well  as  the  pavement  ant 
( Tetramorium  ctespitum), 
are  common  house  ants  in 
many  parts  of  the  United 
States. 

house  boat  A  covered  boat 
used  as  a  dwelling,  esp.  a 
large,  fiat-bottomed  boat  with  a  superstructure  much  like 
a  house  of  one  or  two  stories,  used  for  leisurely  cruising 
along  quiet  waters,  such  as  the  Thames  in  England, 
house'bote-  (hous-bot-),  n.  [house  +  bole.\  Law.  Wood 
allowed  to  a  tenant  for  repairing  the  house.  See  bote,  2. 
house-break  er  (-brak-er),  n.  1.  One  who  is  guilty  of  the 
crime  of  housebreaking. 

2.  One  who  pulls  down  old  buildings. 

Eng. 

house-breaking,  n.  The  act  of  break¬ 
ing  open  and  entering,  with  a  felonious 
purpose,  the  dwelling  house  of  another, 
whether  done  by  day  or  night. 

BURGLARY. 

house-builder  (hous'bTl-der),  n.  One 
whose  business  is  to  build  houses ;  a 
house  wright. 

house-carl-  (-karl-),  n.  [AS.  huscarl . 
fr.  Scand.  ;  cf.  Icel.  huskarl.  See  house; 
carl.]  A  member  of  the  household  or 
bodyguard  of  a  Danish  or  early  English 
king  or  noble. 

house  centipede.  A  long-legged  in¬ 
sectivorous  myriapod  (Scutigera for¬ 
ceps)  remarkable  for  its  rapid  motions, 
frequently  found  in  damp  closets,  cel¬ 
lars.  etc.  It  is  now  widely  distributed 
in  the  United  States,  and  is  probably 
not  only  harmless,  but  useful  as  a  de¬ 
stroyer  of  flies,  roaches,  etc. 
house-fa-ther  (hous'fa-fcfeer),  n.  The 
father,  or  male  head,  of  any  collection 
of  persons  living  together  as  a  family.  House  Centipede.(J) 
house  finch  A  small  finch  (Carpodacus  mexicanus)  re¬ 
lated  to  the  purple  finch,  represented  by  several  varieties 


m  the  southwestern  United  States  and  Mexico.  It  is  of 
familiar  habits  and  a  good  singer,  and  often  nests  about 
houses.  See  burion,  must. 

house  fly.  A  dipterous  fly  (Musca  domestica)  which  is 
found  in  all  habitable  parts  of  the  world,  and  is  the  most 
abundant  and  familiar  insect  about  human  habitations 
during  the  warm  part  of  the  year.  It  lays  its  eggs  in  de¬ 
caying  substances  (chiefly  in  horse  manure);  and  in  warm 
weather  the  larvaet  or  maggots,  hatch  out  in  a  few  hours 
and  become  pupas  m  about  five  days,  and  adult  insects  in 
about  five  more.  The  proboscis  of  the  house  fly  is  not 
adapted  for  biting,  but  the  very  similar  stable  Jiy  (which 
see),  often  found  m  houses  and  mistaken  for  the  house  fly, 
is  able  to  bite.  The  house  fly  is  a  frequent  agent  in  trans¬ 
mitting  diseases,  esp.  typhoid  fever,  alighting  on  infected 
substances  and  then  on  food,  which  it  infects  by  germs 
carried  on  its  feet  or  proboscis.  Other  related  flies  often 
found  in  houses  are  the  bloirjlies  and  bluebottles. 
house-ful  (hous'fdbl),  n.  As  much  or  as  many  as  a  house 
will  accommodate  ;  as,  a  houseful  of  guests, 
house  fungus-  Any  of  several  saprophytic  fungi  develop¬ 
ing  upon  wood  exposed  to  moisture  in  nouses,  as  species 
of  Thelephora ,  Boletus,  etc. 

house-hold  (hous'hold),  n.  1.  Householding ;  housekeep¬ 
ing  ;  also,  household  goods  and  chattels.  Obs. 

2.  Those  who  dwell  under  the  same  roof  and  compose  a 
family  ;  a  domestic  establishment ;  family. 

In  thee  thy  mother  dies,  our  household's  name, 

My  death’s  revenge,  thy  youth,  and  England’s  fame.  Shak. 

3.  A  blended  trade  variety  of  flour  for  domestic  use. 

the  Household,  in  England,  the  royal  household  ;  as,  gentle¬ 
men  of  the  Household. 

house-hold,  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  household  ;  hence, 
domestic  ;  familiar  ;  common  ;  as,  household  tasks. 

Familiar  in  his  mouth  as  household  words.  Shak. 
household  beer,  beer  of  ordinary  quality  for  household  use. 
—  h.  bread,  bread  made  in  tne  house  for  common  use ; 
hence,  bread  that  is  not  of  the  finest  quality.  Obs.  or  R.— 
h.  franchise,  in  the  United  Kingdom,  the  right  of  voting,  in 
parliamentary  or  other  elections,  belonging  to  household¬ 
ers.— h.  gods,  Rom.  Antiq.,  the  gods  presiding  over  the 
house  ana  family;  the  lares  and  penates;  hence,  all  ob¬ 
jects  endeared  by  association  with  home.  —  h.  loaf,  a  loaf 
of  household  bread.  — h.  stuff,  the  goods  of  a  household.  — 
h.  suffrage,  household  franchise.  Eng.  —  h.  troops,  troops  ap¬ 
pointed  to  attend  and  guard  a  sovereign  or  his  residence. 
In  Great  Britain  the  Household  Troops  are  the  1st  and  2d 
Life  Guards  and  the  Royal  Horse  Guards,  cavalry,  and  the 
Grenadier,  Coldstream,  Scots,  and  Irish  Guards,  infantry, 
together  composing  the  Household  Brigade, 
house-hold  er  (hous'hol-der),  n.  The  master  or  head  of  a 
family  ;  one  who  occupies  a  house  or  separate  tenement 
with  his  family  or  alone ;  specif.,  in  Great  Britain,  one 
who  occupies  such  a  dwelling  as  to  qualify  him  to  exercise 
the  franchise.  — house-hold- er-ship,  n. 
house-keep  er  (-kep-er),  n.  1.  One  who  occupies  a  house 
with  his  family ;  a  householder.  Obs.  or  R. 

2.  One  who  exercises  hospitality ;  —  usually  with  qualify¬ 
ing  adjective.  Obs. 


3.  One  who  does  or  oversees  the  work  of  keeping  house  ; 
as,  his  wife  is  a  good  housekeeper  ;  often,  a  woman  hired 
to  superintend  the  servants  of  a  household  and  manage 
the  ordinary  domestic  affairs. 

4-  A  house  dog.  Obs. 

5.  One  in  charge  of  a  house  ;  a  caretaker  ;  janitor, 
house-keep  ing,  n.  1.  The  state  of  occupying  a  dwelling 
house  as  a  householder.  Rare. 

2.  Care  or  management  of  domestic  concerns  ,  manage¬ 
ment  of  a  house  and  home  affairs. 

3.  Hospitality ;  a  liberal  and  hospitable  table;  a  supply  of 
provisions';  —  usually  with  qualifying  adjective.  Obs. 

house-keep-lng,  a.  Domestic  ;  used  in  a  family  ;  also, 
maintaining,  or  managing,  a  house. 

hou-sel  (hou'z^l),  n.  [ME.  housed ,  /nisei,  AS.  husel ;  akin 
to  Icel.  husl,  Goth,  hunsl  a  sacrifice.]  The  Eucharist,  or 
the  act  of  administering  or  receiving  it.  Archaic. 
hou-sel,  v.  t. ;  hou'seled  (-zeld),  or  hou'selled  ;  hou'sel- 
ing  or  hou'sel-ling.  [AS.  huslian.’] 

To  administer  the  Eucharist  to.  Ar¬ 
chaic.  Chaucer. 

house-leek-  (hous-lek-),  n.  [house  -}- 
leek .]  A  common  European  crassu- 
laceous  plant  ( Semperiivum  tecto- 
rum ),  found  on  old  walls  and  roofs. 

It  has  pink  flowers,  and  leaves  clus-  Houseleek. 
tered  in  a  basal  rosette,  which  pro-  A  A  Offsets, 
duces  numerous  offsets ;  it  is  very  tenacious  of  life, 
houseleek  tree.  A  shrubby  crassulaceous  plant  ( Sem- 
pervivum  arboreum)  of  the  Mediterranean  region, 
house-less,  a.  1.  Destitute  of  the  shelter  of  a  house  ; 
shelterless  ;  homeless  ;  as,  a  houseless  wanderer. 

2.  Destitute  of  houses  ;  as,  a  houseless  desert, 
house-line-  (hous'lin-),  n.  Naut.  A  small  line  of  three 
strands  laid  left-handed,  for  seizing;  —  called  also  housing. 
hou'sel-lng,  hou-sel  ling  (hou'z£l-Tng),  p.  pr.  <t*  vb.  n.  of 
HOU8EL.  Archaic.  —  houseling,  or  housclling,  cloth.  Eccl.,  a 
cloth  held  by  acolytes  or  spread  over  the  rails  before  com¬ 
municants.  —  h.  people,  communicants,  or  those  old  enough 
to  receive  the  Communion.  Obs.  or  Hist.  Oxf.  E.  D. 
house-maid-  (hous'mad-),  n.  A  female  servant  employed 
to  do  housework,  esp.  to  take  care  of  the  rooms. 
house-maid1  S-  knee  (-madz-).  Med.  A  swelling  over  the 
knee,  due  to  an  enlargement  of  the  bursa  in  the  front  of 
the  kneepan  ;  —  so  called  because  frequently  occurring  in 
servant  girls  who  work  much  upon  their  knees, 
house'mas-ter  (hous-m&s-ter),  n.  The  master,  or  head,  of 
a  house  or  household. 

house-mate'  (-mat-),  n.  One  who  dwells  in  the  same 
house  with  another.  —  house-mat  ing  (-mat-Tng),  n. 
house'moth  er  (-muth-er),  n.  A  mother  of  a  family  ;  a 
woman  living  at  the  head  of  a  household  or  small  commu¬ 
nity ;  specif.,  in  some  scholastic  institutions,  a  woman  who 
acts  somewhat  in  the  place  of  a  mother  to  the  students  in 
one  boarding  house.  —  house'moth-er-ly,  a. 


house  (houz),  v.  t.  [Cf.  F.  hous- 
!*er.  See  house  a  housing:.)  To 
cover  with  or  as  with  a  housing  ; 
as,  a  gayly  housed  horse. 
house'balV,  n.  A  game  in  which 
one  player  throws  a  ball  against 
a  house,  and  another  strikes  it 
with  a  bat  when  it  rebounds, 
houseband.  +  husband. 
house  barge.  A  house  boat.  Eng. 
house' -boat'',  v.  i.  To  live,  or 
cruise,  in  a  house  boat.  Colloq. 
house'bound/,  a.  Confined  to 
the  house,  as  by  illness, 
house'break',  v.  i.  To  commit 


the  crime  of  housebreaking, 
house  car  (hous).  Railroads.  A 
box  car.  17.  S. 

house  chambermaid  A  servant 
combining  the  functions  of 
housemaid  and  chambermaid. 
Eng.  Oxf.  E.  D 

house  club.  A  club,  often  for 
athletics,  composed  of  the  mem¬ 
bers  and  employees  of  a  business 
house.  Eng.  [insect.  I 

house  cricket.  See  cricket.] 
housed  (houzd).  a.  Mech.  Fit¬ 
ted  with  shrouds  ;  —  said  of  a 
gear  wheel. 


house  dog.  A  dog  kept  in  or 
i  about  a  dwelling  house,  esp  as 
a  watchdog. 

house  dove.  1.  A  tame  dove. 

2.  A  domestic  person,  esp.  a 
woman  who  stays  closely  at 
home.  Obs. 

house  farmer.  One  who  leases 
buildings  to  sublet  them.  Eng. 
house'fast',  a.  Housebound. 

Dial.  Eng. 

house  flag  A  flag  with  a  device 
denoting  the  commercial  house 
or  line  to  which  a  merchant  ves¬ 
sel  belongs. 


house  god.  A  household  god. 
house '-head  ship,  n.  The  posi¬ 
tion  of  the  head  of  a  house.  R. 
house'heat  ing,  n.  =  house- 
warming.  [05$.  iS’cot.l 

house'-heid',  n.  A  housetop-! 
house'hold  ing.  n.  The  manage¬ 
ment  or  occupation  of  a  house 
or  tenement.  —  a.  Occupying  or 
managing  a  house  or  tenement. 
house'hold/ment,  n.  A  piece  of 
household  furniture.  Obs. 
house'hold'ry.  n.  1  House- 
holding  ;  domestic  economy. 

2.  Household  stuff  Obs.  or  R. 


house  jobber.  =  house  farmer. 

Eng. 

house'keep  .u.  i.  To  keep  house; 
to  act  as  housekeeper.  Colloq. 
house'keeper-like, a.  See -like. 
house'keep  er-ly.  a.  Ilouse- 
keeperlike  ;  shipshape.  Rare. 
house'keep  er  ship,//.  See-SHiu. 
house  knacker.  =  house  farm¬ 
er.  Eng. 

housel  box  A  box  in  which  the 
Host  for  the  Eucharist  is  kept  or 
carried.  Obs. 

house 'less-ness,  n.  See -ness 
house'let,  n.  See  -let. 


house'ling.  n.  [house  +  1st 
-ling.')  A  stay-at-home  ;  an  ani¬ 
mal  brought  up  by  hand  Obs. 
or  Dial.  Eng. 

house  lot.  A  lot  of  land  for,  or 
immediately  appertaining  to,  a 
house.  (to  a  housemaid.  I 

house'maid  en-ly,  a.  Of  or  pert.  | 
house'maid  ing,  n.  Housemaid’s 
work. 

house  martin.  The  common 
European  martin, 
house 'mas  ter-ship.  n.  See  -8H  i  r. 
house  mite.  See  (  lover  mite. 

house  mouse.  See  mouse. 
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h0U3G  party,  a  A  gathering  and  entertainment,  lasting 
over  one  or  more  nights,  of  a  party  of  guests  in  a  house, 
usually  in  the  country,  b  The  guests  collectively  who 
sleep  in  a  host’s  house. 

bouse  physician.  The  senior  resident  physician  of  a 
hospital  or  other  public  institution, 
house  raising.  In  rural  districts,  the  joint  erection  of  a 
house  or  its  framework  by  a  gathering  of  neighbors.  It  is 
usually  made  the  occasion  of  a  merrymaking, 
house-room-  (hous'room/), n.  Room  or  shelter  in  a  house ; 

lodging ;  as,  to  give  any  one  homeroom . 
house'smith  (hous'smTth'),  n.  A  smith  or  ironworker  who 
assists  in  erecting  the  steel  skeleton  or  other  steelwork, 
as  elevators,  fire  escapes,  etc.,  used  in  many  buildings, 
house  sparrow.  A  sparrow'  ( Passer  domesticus ),  native 
of  most  of  Europe  and  parts  of  Asia,  and  replaced  in  many 
other  parts  of  the  Olu  World  by  related  species.  It  is 
noted  for  its  bold  familiar  habits,  frequenting  towns  and 
the  vicinity  of  human  dwellings,  and  for  its  pugnacity 
toward  members  of  its  own  species  and  other  birds.  It 
has  been  intentionally  introduced  into  America,  Australia, 
New  Zealand,  and  other  parts  of  the  world  (in  America, 
it  is  said,  first  about  1850),  under  the  mistaken  idea  that  it 
would  be  useful  in  destroying  insects  and  caterpillars.  It 
feeds,  however,  largely  upon  grain  (much  of  it  recovered 
from  the  droppings  of  horses),  seeds,  fruit-tree  buds,  etc., 
and  in  many  places  does  much  damage.  It  drives  away 
many  useful  insectivorous  birds  and  song  birds.  In  the 
United  States  it  is  commonly  called  English  sparrow, 
house  spider.  Any  of  various  spiders  which  habitually 
live  in  houses.  Among  the  most  common  species  are  The- 
ridium  tepidariorum  and  Tegenaria  domes! tea. 
house  surgeon.  The  senior  resident  surgeon  of  a  hospi¬ 
tal  or  other  public  institution. 

house-warm  ing  (hous'wSr'mtng),  n.  A  feast  or  merry¬ 
making  made  by  or  for  those  taking  possession  of  a  new 
house  or  premises. 

house-wile7  (hous'wif' ;  in  sense  3  usually  hiiz'Tf),  n.  [house 
-j-  t vi/e.  Cf.  hussy.]  1.  The  mistress  of  a  family ;  the 
female  head  of  a  household  ;  the  wife  of  a  householder. 

2.  A  hussy.  Obs.,  usually  written  huswife.  Shak. 

3.  ( pron .  usually  hiiz'Tf)  A  little  case  or  bag  for  needles, 
thread,  scissors,  pins,  cloth  for  patching,  etc.  ;  —  called 
also  hussy.  Sometimes  spelt  huswife. 

house-wife-  (hous-wlf-)  )  V.  t.  <£•  i.  To  manage  with  skill 
house'wive-  (-wiv-)  (  and  economy,  as  a  housewife  or 

other  female  manager  ;  to  economize.  Fuller. 

house-wifely  (hous'wif-lT),  a.  Pert,  or  appropriate  to,  or 
of  the  character  of,  a  housewife  ;  domestic  ;  thrifty.  — adv . 


In  a  housewifely  manner.— house'wife-li-ness  ,  -lT-n8s),w. 
house' wif-er-y  (-er-T),  n.  1.  The  business  of  a  housewife  ; 
female  management  of  domestic  concerns  ;  hence,  thrift. 

2  Articles  of  domestic  use  such  as  a  housewife  looks 
after.  Obs.  or  R. 
house-work-  (hous'wffrk7),  n.  The  work  of  housekeeping ; 
esp.,  kitchen  work,  sweeping,  scrubbing,  bed  making,  etc. 
housing  (houz'Tng),  n.  [From  house.  In  some  of  its 
senses  this  word  has  been  confused  with  the  following 
word.]  1.  Act  of  putting  or  receiving  under  shelter; 
state  of  dwelling  in  a  habitation. 

2-  That  which  shelters  or  covers;  houses  collectively; 
rarely,  a  house  ;  also,  shelter  ;  Ick  ging. 

3.  Arch,  a  The  space  taken  out  of  one  solid  to  admit  the 
insertion  of  part  of  another,  as  the  end  of 
one  timber  in  the  side  of  another.  Cf.  mor¬ 
tise.  b  A  special  compartment,  as  a  niche, 
in  which  to  set  a  piece  of  sculpture. 

4.  Navi,  a  That  portion  of  a  mast  which  is 

beneath  the  deck  or  of  a  bowsprit  which 
is  inboard,  b  A  covering  or  protection,  as  c  ij0^fjnK 
a  structure  of  boards  over  the  deck  of  a ‘piece  into 
ship  when  laid  up.  C  A  houseline.  which  a  is  in- 

6.  Mach.  An  upright,  frame,  or  other  sup-  eerted. 

port  to  hold  a  thing  in  place,  as  journal  boxes ;  specif., 
Eng.,  an  axle  guard. 

housing,  n.  [From  house  a  cover.]  1.  A  cover,  esp.  one 
of  cloth  for  a  horse’s  saddle,  as  an  ornamental  or  military 
appendage  ;  a  saddlecloth  ;  a  horse  cloth  ;  pi.,  trappings. 
2.  An  appendage  to  the  hames  or  collar  of  a  harness,  that 
can  be  turned  over  the  horse’s  back  when  it  rains. 


H0US-t0'nl-a(hobs-to'nT-d),n.  [NL.,  after  Dr.  Win.  Hous¬ 
ton  (16957-1733),  English  botanist.]  Bot.  A  genus  of  North 
American  rubiaceous  herbs,  usually  tufted,  having  entire 
leaves  and  small  blue,  purple,  or  white,  heterogonously  di¬ 
morphous  flowers.  H.  rcerulea  is  the  common  bluet  (which 
see).  Also  [l.  c.],  a  plant  of  this  genus. 

Hou  yhn-hnm  (hoo-Ti/’m  ;  hwln-’m  ;  the  name  suggests  the 
whinny  of  a  horse),  n.  In  Swift’s  “Gulliver’s  Travels,’’ 
one  of  a  race  of  horses  endowed  with  reason  and  noble 
qualities  and  ruling  the  Yahoos  (see  Yahoo);  hence,  a  horse 
regarded  as  having  human  traits. 


Hov-a  (hfiv'tf),  n.  A  member  of  the  dominant  native  peo 
pie  of  Madagascar.  The  Hovas  are  of  less  mixed  Malay 
blood  than  the  other  natives,  and,  previous  to  the  conver¬ 
sion  of  the  island  into  a  colony  of  France,  constituted  the 
native  nationality.  See  Malagasy. 

Although  consecrated  by  usage.  Hova  (pronounced  Huva)  is 
rather  a  social  than  a  tribal  or  national  name,  the  Hovas  being 
strictly  speaking  the  middle  classes,  as  opposed  to  the  Andriana. 
“  nobles,  and  the  Andevo,  “slaves.”  A.  //.  Keane. 

hove  (huv),  v.  i.  [ME.  hoven.  See  hover.]  To  hover,  or 
remain  floating  or  poised,  in  the  air  or  on  water ;  hence,  to 
loiter  or  linger,  or  to  pass  as  if  floating.  Obs.  or  Dial. 
hov'el  ( h5v'£l ;  formerly,  and  still  sometimes,  huv'el),  n. 
[ME.  hovel,  hovyl,  of  uncertain  origin  ;  cf.  OF.  huvelet  a 
penthouse.]  1.  An  open  shed  or  canopy  for  sheltering 
cattle,  or  protecting  produce,  etc.,  from  the  weather. 

2.  A  shed  or  open  roofed  shelter  for  human  beings;  also, 
a  poor  cottage  ;  a  small,  mean  house  ;  a  hut. 

3.  A  tabernacle  ;  now,  a  niche  like  those  which  replace 
pinnacles  on  some  Gothic  churches,  and  shelter  statues. 

4.  Porcelain  Manuf.  A  large  conical  or  conoidal  brick 
structure  around  or  within  which  the  ovens  or  firing  kilns 
are  grouped. 

6.  A  hood  over  a  forge.  Obs.  or  R. 

6.  A  stack  of  hay,  corn,  or  grain.  Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 
hov'el  (h5v'el),  r.  (.;  -eled  (-£ld)  or  -elled  ;  -el-ing  or  -el- 
ling.  1.  To  put  in  a  hovel ;  shelter  ;  provide  with  a  roof. 

To  hovel  thee  with  swine,  and  rogues  forlorn.  Shak. 

2.  Arch.  To  shape  like  a  hovel  or  hut,  as  a  chimney, 
hov'el-er,  hov'el-ler  (-er),  n.  [Of  uncertain  origin ;  cf. 
dial,  hobbler,  huffier.']  A  coast  boatman,  usually  unlicensed, 
who  does  odd  jobs  in  assisting  ships  in  some  parts  of  Eng¬ 
land,  esp.  one  who  goes  out  to  wrecks  to  land  passengers 
or  secure  salvage  ;  also,  his  boat, 
hov'er  (hiiv'er  ;  277),  v.  i. ;  hov'ered  (-erd) ;  hov'er-ing. 
[ME.  hoveren  to  hover,  to  tarry,  linger,  fr.  ME.  hoven  to 
hover,  linger;  of  uncertain  origin.]  1.  To  hang  flutter¬ 
ing  in  the  air,  or  on  the  wing ;  to  remain  floating  or  sus¬ 
pended  about  or  over  a  place  or  object. 

Great  flights  of  birds  are  hovering  about  the  bridge.  Addison. 
A  hoverinq  inist  came  swimming  o’er  his  sight  Dryden 

2.  To  hang  about  ;  to  move  to  and  fro  near  a  place, 
threateningly,  watchfully,  or  irresolutely  ;  hence,  fig.,  to  be 
in  a  state  of  irresolution,  suspense,  or  the  like. 

Agricola  having  sent  his  navy  to  hover  on  the  coast.  Milton. 
Syn.  — See  flit. 

hov'er,  V.  t.  1.  To  move  (the  wings)  so  as  to  remain  sus¬ 
pended  in  the  air. 

2.  To  brood  over  ;  as,  a  hen  hovers  her  chicks, 
hov'er,  n.  [See  hover,  i\]  1.  Act  or  state  of  hovering. 

2.  a  A  shelter  for  a  fish  or  animal,  esp.  an  overhanging 
bank  or  hedge.  Dial.  Eng.  b  A  hoverer  (def.  2). 
hov'er-er  (-er),  n.  1.  One  that  hovers. 

2.  A  device  in  an  incubator  for  protecting  the  young  chick¬ 
ens  and  keeping  them  warm. 

hover  lly.  A  syrphus  or  other  fly  that  hovers  over  flow  ers, 
hov'er-ing,  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  of  hover.  —  hovering  accent,  shift¬ 
ing  accent ;  specif.,  in  Pros.,  a  change  of  stress  occurring 
between  two  successive  syllables  of  which  one  has  the 
proper  syllable  stress,  and  the  other  the  verse  stress.  Thus: 

That  o’er  |  the  green  |  cornfeld  |  did  pass. 

—  h.  act,  Internal.  Law,  an  act,  as  the  Act  of  Geo.  II.  c.  35 
(173H),  providing  for  security  of  commerce  or  other  interests 
by  prohibiting  or  regulating  the  roving  or  hovering  of  ves¬ 
sels  domestic  or  foreign  within  certain  limits  of  the  coast, 
how  (hou),  adv.  [ME.  how,  hou,  hu ,  hint,  AS.  hit.  from  the 
same  root  as  hwd,  hwvet,  who,  what,  pron.  interrog. ;  akin 
to  OS.  hu  d  how%  D.  hoe,  G.  U'ie  how,  Goth,  hire  wherewith, 
hwaiwa  how.  See  who;  cf.  why.]  Chiefly  used  to  intro¬ 
duce  questions,  direct  or  indirect,  exclamatory  phrases, 
infinitives,  and  relative  clauses,  and  having  the  force  of  : 

1.  In  what  manner  or  way  ;  by  what  means  or  process. 

How  can  a  man  be  born  when  he  is  old?  John  iii.  4 
How  is  used  in  various  idiomatic  constructions  de¬ 
veloped  from  the  preceding,  as:  (1)  Equiv.  to  “that ’’after 
verbs  of  seeing,  saving,  knowing,  etc. ;  — formerly  often 
how  that.  “  She  had  heard  in  the  country  of  Moab  how  that 
the  Lord  had  visited  his  people.”  Ruth  i.  6.  (2)  In  an  in¬ 
definite  sense,  equiv.  to  “  somehow,”  “  anyhow.”  “  By 
ransom  or  how  else.”  Milton.  (3)  As  equiv.  to  “in”  or 
“  by  which  ;  ”  as,  the  way  is  not  clear  how  to  proceed.  Obs. 
(4)  As  equivalent  to  “  as,”  esp.  with  soon.  Obs. 

2.  To  what  degree  or  extent,  number  or  amount ;  in  what 
proportion ;  by  what  measure  or  quantity. 

O,  how  love  I  thy  law  !  Ps.  cxix.  97. 

How  many  fond  fools  serve  mad  jealousy.  Shak. 

3.  In  what  state,  condition,  or  plight  ;  as,  how  are  you  ? 

How ,  and  with  what  reproach,  shall  I  return  ?  Dryden 

4.  For  what  reason  ;  from  what  cause  ;  why. 

How  is  it  that  ye  sought  me  ?  Luke  ii.  49. 

5.  By  what  name,  designation,  or  title  ;  with  what  mean¬ 
ing  ;  to  what  effect;  as,  how  say  you  ? 

How  art  thou  called  ?  Shak. 


6.  At  what  price  ;  how  dear  ;  as,  how  are  stocks  to-day? 

How  a  6Core  of  ewes  now  ?  Shak. 

7.  What ;  —  used  either  as  a  request  for  a  repeated  state¬ 
ment  or  as  an  exclamation  of  surprise  ;  how  say  you  ? 

Let  me  beg  you  —  don’t  say  “  How  7  ”  for  “  What  ?  ”  Holme*. 
Desdemona.  It  is  not  lost ;  but  what  an  if  it  were  ? 

Othello  How  f  Shak. 

how  do  you  do,  how  do  ye,  etc.  See  how-do-you-do,  etc.,  in 
the  Vocabulary.  —  how  bo.  a  How  is  that  7  How  does  that 
happen?  b  Howsoever.  Archaic,  c  However  much  ;  al¬ 
though.  Obs. 

how  (hou),  n.  A  way,  method,  or  manner  in  which  some¬ 
thing  is  done,  or  a  question  in  regard  to  this;  —  usually 


Shak. 
A 
•ack 


with  why. 

I  will  lend  you  some  books  that  will  teach  you  the  why  ns  well 
ae  the  how.  O.  M  •  Cable. 

how,  interj.  An  exclamation  :  a  To  attract  attention,  b 
To  express  pain  or  grief,  c  To  urge  to  work,  as  among 
sailors.  Archaic  or  Scot.  <t*  Dial.  Eng. 
how-be'it  (hou-be'Tt),  conj.  or  adv.  [how  -f-  be  -f-  **•] 
Be  it  as  it  may  ;  nevertheless ;  notwithstanding  ;  although  ; 
albeit ;  yet ;  but ;  however. 

The  Moor  -  howbeit  that  I  endure  him  not  — 

Ib  of  a  constant,  loving,  noble  nature, 
how'dah  (hou'da),  n.  [Hind,  haudah,  Ar.  haudaj.] 
seat  or  pavilion,  generally  covered,  fastened  on  the  bi 
of  an  elephant,  for  the  rider  or  riders. 

How'den  sys  tem  (hou'den).  [After  James  Howden  Scot¬ 
tish  engineer. J  Marine  Boiler .v.  A  system  of  forced  draft 
employing  a  draft  fan,  closed  ash  pit,  and  a  draft  of  air 
previously  heated  by  the  hot  gases  from  the  furnaces, 
how-do-you-do,  n.  Also,  Obs.,  Colloq.,or  Dial.,  hOW- 
do-ye,  how-d’ye-do,  how-de-do  ( the  accent  and  in¬ 
tonation  vary  with  the  sense).  1.  The  greeting  made  by 
“how  do  you  do,”  or  the  like;  an  inquiry  after  one’s 
health  or  welfare  ;  — usually  a  merely  formal  salutation. 

2.  An  embarrassing  situation  ;  a  troublesome  fix.  Collog. 
howe  (hou),  n.  [Sc.,  fr.  AS.  hoi,  fr.  hoi,  a.  See  1st  hole.] 
Scot.  &  Dial.  Eng.  1  A  hole.  Obs.  &  R. 

2.  The  hold  of  a  ship.  Obs. 

3.  A  hollow  or  depression,  as  a  valley  or  basin. 

4.  The  middle  or  depth  (of  anight,  winter,  etc.).  Orf.E.D . 
howe,  a.  [Cf.  hole.]  Hollow  ;  deep.  Scot.  &  Dial.  Ping. 
How'e-a  (hou'e-a),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Lord  Howe  Island.]  Bot. 

A  genus  of  feather  palms  differing  from  Kenlia.  in  the  ar¬ 
rangement  of  the  inflorescence.  The  two  species,  II .  bel- 
moreana  and  H.  fosteriana,  natives  of  Lord  Howe  Island, 
are  among  the  most  popular  palms  in  house  cultivation  ; 
they  are  commonly  sold  under  the 
name  Kenlia. 

how'el  (hou'21),n.  [Cf.  G.  hobel  a  plane, 

OLG.  hovel.]  A  cooper’s  smoothing 
and  chamfering  tool,  used  esp.  on  the 
insides  of  casks. 

how-el,  v.  1.  To  smooth  with  a  howel. 
howev'er  (hou'Sv'er),  adv.  Contracted 
how'e’er' (-Sr- ;  -ar').  1.  In  whatever 
manner,  way,  or  degree  ;  by  whatever  H0wel 
means  or  to  whatever  extent  ;  —  used 
adversatively,  often  indicating  a  reservation  after  some¬ 
thing  conceded  ;  as  in,  their  numbers  have  fallen  ott ; 
their  courage,  however,  is  unshaken.  In  this  use  hoirerer 
is  weaker  than  at  least,  which  points  more  emphatically  to 
the  reservation  as  the  least  that  might  be  made. 

Howe'er  the  business  goes,  you  have  made  fault.  Shak. 

Every  device,  however  paltry,  was  resorted  to.  Prescott. 

2.  At  all  events  ;  at  least ;  in  any  case.  Obs. 

3.  Although  ;  notwithstanding  that.  Obs. 

J/owe'er  thou  art  a  fiend. 

A  woman’s  shape  doth  shield  thee.  Shak. 

4.  In  any  way  whatsoever  ;  at  all.  Obs.  Oxf.  E.  D. 

Hon  ever  is  colloquially  used  interrogatively ;  as, 
however  did  you  manage  to  do  it  7 
llOW-ev'er,  conj.  Nevertheless;  notwithstanding;  yet; 
still ;  though  ;  as,  I  shall  not  oppose  your  design  ;  I  can 
not,  however,  approve  of  it. 

Syn.  — See  but. 
how'itz-er  (hou'Tt.-ser),  n. 

[G.haub  itze,  formerly//  auff'- 
nitz ,  Bohem.  houfnice,  orig., 
a  sling.]  Ordnance.  A  can¬ 
non  shorter,  lighter,  and 
more  nearly  a 
rightcylinder 
in  shape  than 
a  gun  of  the 
same  caliber, 
used  to  throw 
shells  with 
medium  ve¬ 
locities  and, 

usually,  at  angles  between  15  and  45  degrees.  It  attains  an 
object  sheltered  from  the  direct  fire  of  guns  by  indirect  or 


1  Recoil 

Cylinder";  2  Springs ;  3  "Flask;  4  Hydraulic 
Buffer  ;  5  Elevating  Wheel  ;  6  Lever  Handle 


7-inch  Siege  Breech-loading  Howitzer. 
~  ’•  ’  ~  !  3  Fla 


house  place.  The  common  sit¬ 
ting  room  of  a  simple  country  , 
house.  Dial.  Eng. 
house '-proud7,  a.  Busy  in,  or 
proud  of,  one’s  housekeeping,  j 
Dial.  Eng. 

houa'er  (houz'Cr),  n.  [OF.  ! 
houssure.  See  house,  covering.] 
A  covering,  as  on  a  horse.  Obs.  I 
hous'er  (houz'gr),  n.  One  who 
builds,  or  lives  in,  a  house. Rare.  \ 
house 'rid  den.  a.  Confined  to 
the  house  by  illness  or  weak¬ 
ness.  Cf  BEDRIDDEN, 
house  shrew.  A  common  Euro¬ 
pean  shrew  ( Crocidura  aranea ) 
sometimes  found  in  barns,  etc. 
house  snake.  The  milk  snake, 
house'stead,  n.  [AS.  husstede.] 
The  ground  on  which  a  house 
stands.  Obs.  or  R. 
house  steward.  One  employed 
to  manage  the  domestic  affairs 
of  a  large  household,  a  club,  etc. 
house 'top',  n.  The  roof  of  a 
house.  In  southwestern  Asia 
housetops  are  often  used  for 
sleeping  or  living  space, 
house  urn.  =  hut  urn. 
house  wagon  or  waggon.  A 
wa^on  fitted  up  so  as  to  be  hab¬ 
itable  ;  a  caravan  (sense  5,  a  &  c). 
house'ward  (hous'w5rd),  adv. 
See  -WARD. 

ho-ise'wann7,  v.  t.  tf  i.  To  en- 
teitnin  at,  or  take  part  in,  a 
housewarming.  Rare. 
hoiui«'wlfe/shlp.  -skip,  -skep,  n. 

See -ship.  Chiefly  Scot. 


house'wif  ish  (hous'wIf'Ysh),  a. 

See  - 1 > ii . 

house  wren.  See  wren. 
house'wright  (.hous'rlt7),  n.  A 
house  builder, 
house'y.  Var.  of  housy. 
hous'ing  (houz'ing),  a. Warped 
or  cast  crooked  ;  —  said  of  a 
brick  or  tile.  Obs.  or  R.  [box.  I 
housing  box.  Much.  A  journal! 
housing  plane.  Carp.  A  router, 
kous'lewth',  n.  [  AS.  hushldow ; 
hits  house  4-  hldow,  hldo,  shel¬ 
ter.]  Shelter  of  a  house.  Obs. 
hous'ling.  +  ho  us  ELI  NO. 
hous'ling,  n.  [Cf.  iiousy.]  Of 
hop  vines,  housy  growth.  Obs. 
house.  4*  house. 

Hous-sain'  (hoo-san'),  n.  A 
prince  in  the  “  Arabian  Nights  " 
who  had  a  carpet  which  would 
carry  him  wherever  he_wished. 
Hous'ton’s  folds  (hoos'tunz  ; 
hGs'-).  Anat.  Valvelike  folds  in 
the  rectal  mucous  membrane, 
houst'y.  n.  [Cf.  hoast.]  A 
sore  throat.  Rare. 
hous'y  (houz'T),  a.  [Cf.  house 
to  shelter  under  a  roof,  house, 
n.]  Growing  thickly  at  the 
top  ;  —  said  of  hop  vines, 
hout.  +  AUGHT,  OUT. 
hont.  Obs.  or  dial.  Eng.  var.  of 

H  AIT  ;  UOIT  ;  HOLD,  n.  ,*  HOLT  ; 
HOOT. 

hout'boy.  f  HAUTBOY, 
hont'ing  (hout'Yng),  n.  An 
anadromous  European  whitefiah 
( Coregonus  oxyrhynchus). 


hou'tou  (hoo't<5o),  v.  [  From  its 
note.]  A  brightly  colored  South 
American  motmot  ( Momotus 
brasiliensis). 

hou'va-ri'  (oo'va-re'),  n.  [From 
a  native  name;  cf.  Amer.  Sp. 
hvrari.]  A  severe  thunder¬ 
storm  with  strong  land  winds, 
in  the  West  Indies, 
honve,  n.  [AS.  hufe.)  1  Any  of 
various  head  coverings  ;  coif  ; 
cap  ;  skull  cap. 

2.  An  infant’s  caul.  Obs. 
houx-  Ohs.  pi.  of  HOC  K, 
houz.  houzd,  houz'ing.  House, 
housed,  housing.  Ref.  Sp. 
hov.  +  how,  adv. 
hov'a-ble  (hoov'd-b’l :  hdv'-),a. 
Aphetic  for  behoovable.  Obs. 
hove.  +  houve. 
hove.  Dial.  Eng.  var.  of  half; 
h  kave. 

hove.  pret.  bp.  p.  of  heave. 
hove  (hoov  ;  nov),  v.  ?.  Aphetic 
var.  of  bf.HOCM  F..  Obs_. 
hove  (hdv),  n.  [Icel.  hof.]  Meas¬ 
ure  ;  moderation.  Obs. 
hove,  7o  [From  hove  to  hover.] 
Lingering  ;  waiting.  Obs. 
hove,  v.  t.  To  brood  over.  Obs. 
hove,  v.  i.  Jr  t.  [Cf.  heave,  »\] 
To  rise  ;  to  raise  ;  to  heave.  Obs. 
hove'-dance7,  n.  I  Cf.  OD.  hof- 
< Ians ;  hof  court  (akin  to  G.  hof, 
AS.  Iiof  house,  hall)  -I-  dans 
dance  :  also  MHG.  hovetanz .] 
A  court  dance.  Obs. 
hov'el.  v.  i.  To  stack  corn  or 
grain  in  a  “hovel.”  Dial.  Eng. 


hov'el.  v.  t.  Sr  i.  (See  hoveler 
a  coast  boatman.]  To  aid  (a 
vessel)  by  pilotage,  unloading, 
landing  passengers,  etc.  Eng. 
hov'el-ing.  hov'el-ling.  n.  [See 
hovel.]  A  method  of  securing 
a  good  draft  in  chimneys  by 
covering  the  top,  leaving  open¬ 
ings  in  the  6ides,  or  by  carrying 
up  two  of  the  sides  higher  than 
the  other  two  ;  also,  a  chimney 
so  built  [of  heave.*! 

ho'ven.  Ohs.  or  dial.  Eng.  p.  p.  | 
ho'ven  (hS'v’n),  n.  Veter.  = 
hoove,  —  ho'ven,  a. 
hovene.  4*  oven. 
hov'er  (h)5v'?r  ;  h)bv'?r),  a. 
Loosely  packed  ;  loose.  Dial, 
/•'ng  —  n.  Loose  soil.  Dial.  Eng. 
hov'er,  »•.  t.  [From  hover,  c/.j 
To  pack  loosely.  Dial.  Eng. 
hovered,  a  [AS.  hoferede,  fr. 
hofer  a  hump,  swelling.]  Hump¬ 
backed.  Obs. 
hover  hawk.  The  kestrel, 
hov'er-ing-ly,  adv.  of  hover- 

I  NO. 

hov'er-ly,  adv.  Lightly;  tran¬ 
siently.  Obs. 
i  hovir.  4*  over. 

;  hovyl.  4*  hovel. 

|  how.  Var.  of  howe,  a  hole. 

,  how.  Scot.  var.  of  houve. 
j  how  (h<55).  Obs.  or  dial.  Eng. 
vnr.  of  who,  whole. 
how  (h<5o),  n.  [Cf.  houve.] 
Scot.  &  A  coif ;  nood  ;  night- 
cup.  b  A  caul. 

I  how  (hou),  interj.  A  common 


ejaculation  of  greeting  among 
American  Indians, 
how  (hou  ;  hO),  n.  [Of  Scand. 
origin  ;  cf.  Icel  hangr,  akin  to 
E.high.)  A  low  hill;  a  mound  ; 
hillock;  — now  dial,  except  as 
in  some  English  place  names, 
how,  howe,  r.  i.  [AS.  hogian. 
Cf.  ho  yearn.]  To  care  ;  think  ; 
consider  :  be  anxious.  Obs. 
how,  howe,  n.  IAS.  hogu.] 
Care  ;  trouble  ;  anxiety.  Obs. 
how  adj'i  (hou-&j'n.  n.  [Ar. 
khawu/ah  sir.]  1.  A  traveler. 

2.  A  merchant;  — so  called  in 
the  East  because  merchants 
were  the  chief  travelers, 
howball  *j*  hoball. 
howbe,  conj.  Howbeit.  Obs. 
howberde  4*  H ALBERT, 
howbub.  4*  hubbub. 
how'der  (Scot,  hou'dfr),  7'.  t. 
[Cf.  ME  hoderen  to  hug  or  hud¬ 
dle,  and  E.  huddle."]  To  heap 
together;  to  huddle.  Obs.  or 
Scot.  Sr  Dial.  Eng. 
how'die,  how'dy  (h)ou'dY; 
h)6'-),  n.  [Scot.,  also  houdy- 
wife.  Of  uncertain  origin  ;  cf. 
ME.  hold  kind,  friendly,  faith¬ 
ful,  AS.  hold.  Oxf.  K.  I).]  A 
midwife.  Scot.  Sf  Dial.  Eng. 
how'dy,  how-dy-do.  how-d’j'e- 
do,  v.  t.  Sr  i.  To  say  “  how  do 
you  do?"  to;  to  exchange 
greetings.  Collog.  or  Dial. 
how'dy.  how-d’ye.  n.  Contrac¬ 
tions  of  how  do  ye.  hmr  do  yon 
do.  etc  ('at log.  nr  Did/. 


howe.  4*  hock  ;  how,  n.  Sr  adv.; 
now,  care,  n.  Sr  r.;  owe  ;  own. 
howe  Scot.  &  dial.  Eng.  var.  of 
hoe  ;  now,  interj  [hawthorn.] 
howe.  Dial.  Eng  var.  of  haw,| 
howe,  a.  [AS.  hoga.]  Careful; 

Erudent.  Obs. 

ow'ell  (hou'fl).  n.  The  up¬ 
per  6tage  of  a  porcelain  furnnee 
How'ell  (  how  ''  1  >,  n.  [W.  How¬ 
el,  Hyin 7.]  Masc.  prop.  name. 
How'ell  sys'tem  ( lioir«*I).  [Aft 
er  E.  C.  Howell,  the  inventor.] 
A  system  of  pair  plav  fordupli 
cate  whist,  in  whiefi  each  pair 
meets  every  other  pair, 
hower.  4**  hour. 
how'er-y.  Var.  of  hory.  Obs. 
or  Dial.  Eng. 

bowes.  4*  hoise.  (w.,  7.1 

Howe  truss  (  hou).  See  truss,! 
howff.  howf  (h)ouf ;  h)bf),  n. 
[Etym.  uneert  ;  cf  I).  &  G.  hof 
courtyard.]  Haunt  :  resort.  Scot. 
howff,  howf,  v.  i.  To  have,  or 
loaf  about,  one’s  howff  Scot. 
howf'ing,  n  A  stupid,  loutish 
person.  Scot. 

how'gate.  adv.  Ilowgates  Obs. 
how'gates  (dial.  Gorgets),  adv. 
[how,  adv.  +  gate  way.]  How  ; 
—  used  interrogatively.  Obs.  or 
Dial.  Eng. 

bow'gy  (dial.  <5b'jY),  a.  Huge  ; 
hugy.  Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 
how'ish  (hou'lsh),  a.  [how, 
adv.  4  let  -ish.]  Feeling  vague¬ 
ly  ill.  Obs.  or  Dial  Eng. 
how'itz,  n.  A  howitzer  Ob*. 


ale,  senate,  cSre,  ftm,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofa  ;  eve,  event,  end,  recent,  maker;  Ice,  111;  old,  6bey,  orb,  5dd,  sfift,  connect 

B  Foreign  Word.  4  Obsolete  Variant  of.  4  combined  with.  =  equals. 


use,  unite,  <irn,  up,  circus,  menu ; 
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curved  fire,  sometimes  at  very  high  angles,  as  used  by  the 
Japanese  besieging  Port  Arthur.  The  effect  of  the  projec¬ 
tiles  is  due  more  to  the  force  of  explosion  of  a  large  burst¬ 
ing  charge  of  high  explosive  than  to  extreme  penetration. 
llOWl  (houl),  v.  i.;  howled  (hould)  ;  howl'ing.  [ME. 
houlen ,  of  imitative  origin  ;  cf.  D.  huUen,  G.  heulen ,  MHG. 
hiulen ,  hiuweln ,  OHG.  hiuwilou  to  exult,  huwo  owl,  Dan. 
hyle  to  howl.]  1.  To  utter  a  loud,  protracted,  mournful 
sound  or  cry,  as  dogs  and  wolves  often  do. 

.  Methought  a  legion  of  foul  fiends 

Environ’d  me  about,  and  howled  in  my  ears.  Shak 

2.  To  utter  a  sound  expressive  of  distress  ;  to  cry  aloud 
and  mournfully  ;  to  lament ;  wail. 

Howl  for  your  miseries  that  shall  come.  Jas.  v.  1. 
3-  To  make  a  noise  resembling  the  cry  of  a  wild  beast. 

Wild  howled  the  wind.  Scott. 


howl,  v.  t.  1.  To  utter  with  howling  or  outcry.  “Go 
.  .  .  howl  it  out  in  deserts.”  Philips. 

2.  To  affect,  elf ect,  or  bring  by  howling  ;  as,  they  howled 
the  speaker  down  ;  the  baby  howled  the  neighbors  away, 
howl,  n.  1.  The  loud,  protracted,  mournful  cry  of  a  dog 
or  a  wolf,  or  other  like  sound. 

2.  A  prolonged  cry  of  distress  or  anguish  ;  a  wail ;  also,  a 
wild  yell  of  disappointment,  rage,  or  the  like  ;  as,  the  mob 
greeted  him  with  howls  of  derision. 

howl'er  (-Sr),  n.  1.  One  that  howls;  specif.,  a  profes¬ 
sional  waiter,  as  a  keener,  for  the  dead  or  dying. 

2.  A  howling  monkey. 

3.  Anything  exaggerated  or  excessive,  esp.  a  misfortune 
or  mistake.  Slang ,  Chiefly  Eng. 

4.  An  electric  buzzer.  Slang. 

howl'ing,  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  of  howl.  Specif.  :  p.  a.  a  Pro¬ 
ducing,  filled  with,  or  marked  by,  howling  ;  hence,  sav¬ 
age  ;  dreary ;  wild  ;  as,  a  hoteling  wilderness,  b  Extreme  ; 
pronounced  ;  great ;  as,  a  howling  success.  Slang. 
howling  dervish.  See  dervish. 

—  h.  monkey,  any  of  certain 
South  and  Central  American 
monkeys  having  a  long  pre¬ 
hensile  tail,  and  a  peculiar 
enlargement  of  the  hyoid 
and  laryngeal  apparatus,  en¬ 
abling  them  to  make  remark¬ 
able  howling  noises.  They 
constitute  the  genus  Alou- 
atta,  syn.  Mycetes.  The  ursine 
howler  {A.  ursina)  of  Brazil 
is  a  well-known  species, 
how  so-ev'er  (hou'so-gv'er), 
adv.  cl*  conj.  [how  -j-  so  -f- 
cver. ]  1.  In  what  manner 

soever  ;  to  whatever  degree 
or  extent :  however. 

I  am  glad  he ’s  come,  howsoever  he  comes.  Shak. 

2.  Although  ;  though  ;  however.  Obs.  Shak. 

3.  In  any  case  ;  at  all  events  ;  however.  Obs. 

4.  Nevertheless  ;  however.  Obs. 

hoy  (hoi),  n.  [D.  he'll,  OD.  hod,  or  Flem.  hui.~\  Naut.  A 
small  coasting  vessel,  usually  sloop-rigged,  formerly  used 
in  conveying  passengers  and  goods  from  place  to  place,  or 
as  a  tender  to  larger  vessels  in  port ;  now,  a  heavy  barge 
used  for  weighty  or  bulky  cargo  ;  as,  an  anchor  hoy. 

Hoy'a  (hoi'a),  n.  [NL.,  after  Thomas  Hoy,  English  gar¬ 
dener.]  Bot.  A  large  genus  of  asclepiadaceous  climbing 
shrubs,  the  honey  plants,  with  fleshy  leaves  and  nectarif¬ 
erous  flowers  having  a  rotate  corolla  and  a  star-shaped 
crown.  They  are  natives  of  Asia  and  Australia.  H.  car- 
nosa .  the  wax  plant,  and  a  few  others,  are  cultivated.  Also 
[/.  c.J.  a  plant  of  this  genus. 

hoy'den,  hoPden  (hoi'd’ii),  n.  [Possibly  fr.  OD.  heyden 
a  heathen,  gypsy,  vagabond,’ D.  heiden.  See  heathen.] 

1.  A  rude,  clownish  youth.  Obs. 

2.  A  rude,  bold  girl  ;  a  romp. 

hoy'den,  hoi'den,  a.  Rude  ;  ill-bred  ;  roistering. 


Howling  Monkey  (Alouatta 
ursma). 


hoy'den,  hoi'den  (hoi'd’n),  r.  t.  To  act  like  a  hoyden, 
hoy'man  (-man),  n.  ;  pi.  -men  (-men).  One  who  owns  or 
navigates  a  hoy. 

Hsla  ishya),  n.  [Chin,  hsia 4  summer.]  A  dynasty  in  Chinese 
history,  from  b.  c.  ‘2205  to  1766,  during  which  Chinese  rule 
was  extended  into  the  northern  half  of  the  empire,  and 
social  and  political  institutions  assumed  fixed  forms, 
hslen  (shygn),  n.  [Chiu.  Asien4.]  An  administrative  sub¬ 
division  of  a  f  u,  or  department,  or  of  an  independent  chow  ; 
also,  the  seat  of  government  of  such  a  district. 

Huax'tec  (w'as'tgk),  n.  An  Indian  of  the  northern  group 
of  the  Mayan  stock,  dwelling  about  Veracruz  and  Tarnau- 
lipas,  Mexico,  and  speaking  an  archaic  form  of  the  Mayan 
language.  See  Maya.  —  Iluax'tec  an  (-3n),  a. 
hub  (hilb),  ti.  [See  2d  hob.]  1.  The  central  part,  usually 
cylindrical,  of  a  wheel ;  the  nave.  See  axle  box,  running 
gear,  II lusts. 

2.  The  hilt  of  a  weapon  ;  —  an  English  dialectic  use,  often 
in  tho  phrase  up  to  the  hub ,  “to  the  limit,”  which  in  the 
United  States  is  used  with  reference  to  the  hub  of  a  wheel, 
in  the  sense,  “inextricably,”  “deeply  involved.” 

3.  A  rough  protuberance  or  projecting  obstruction  ;  as,  a 
hub  in  the  road.  See  hubby.  Rare  or  Dial.  Bunyan. 

4.  In  technical  senses  :  a  =  hob,  1,  2,  3  a-  b  A  block 
for  scotching  a  wheel,  c  Dies  hiking.  A  piece  of  steel  on 
which  the  design  for  a  coin,  medal,  or  the  like,  is  en¬ 
graved.  It  is  used  to  impress  the  punch  from  which  the 
dies  are  struck,  d  Mach.  A  socket  or  boss  likened  to 
the  hub  of  a  wheel.  0  Plumbing.  A  short  pipe  with  socket 
ends  for  joining  two  pipes  in  line  or  at  an  angle,  f  Lock- 
smithing.  A  piece  in  a  lock,  turned  by  the  knob  spindle 
which  passes  through  it,  and  moving  the  bolt. 

Hub  of  the  Universe,  or  the  Hub,  Boston,  Massachusetts;  — 
a  nickname  originating  in  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes's  face¬ 
tious  remark  that  “  Boston  Statehouse  is  the  hub  of  the 
Solar  System.” 

Hub  bard  squash  (hub'erd),  or  Hubbard,  n.  A  well- 
known  winter  squash  with  a  dark  green  rind  and  firm 
yellow  flesh.  It  is  the  chief  pie  squash  of  the  United  States, 
hub'ble-bub  ble  (hub'’l-buiy’l),  n.  1.  A 
tobacco  pipe  so  arranged  that  the  smoke 
passes  through  water,  making  a  bubbling 
noise.  In  India  the  bulb  containing  the 
water  is  often  a  coconut  shell.  Cf.  nargile. 

2.  A  bubbling  sound  ;  an  inconsequential, 
confused  chatter ;  confusion, 
hub'bub  (hub'ub),  n.  [Formerly  hooboube , 
whobub,  referred  to  as  an  Irish  outcry,  and 
prob.  representing  some  Irish  expression. 

Oxf.  E.  Z>.]  1.  A  loud  noise  of  many 

voices  shouting  or  speaking  at  once;  uproar.  Hubble-bubble. 

This  hubbub  of  unmeaning  words.  Macaulay. 

2.  Tumult ;  confusion ;  rumpus. 

3.  A  noisy  game  played  by  Indians  in  colonial  New  Eng¬ 
land  with  bones  and  a  tray  and  shouting  of  hub  !  hub  !  Obs. 

Hu'bert,  Saint  (sant  hu'bert).  A  bishop  of  Maastricht  and 
Li<*ge  (d.  about  727).  patron  saint  of  hunters.  He  is  said 
to  have  been  converted  w  hile  hunting  on  Good  Friday  by 
the  appearance  to  him  of  a  miraculous  deer  w  ith  a  lumi¬ 
nous  cross  on  its  head.  His  day  is  November  3. 
hiib'ner  ite  (hiib'ner-it),  n.  [After  Hiibner ,  who  analyzed 
it.]  Min.  A  brownish  red  to  nearly  black  mineral,  allied 
to  wolframite,  occurring  in  columnar  or  foliated  masses. 
It  is  manganese  tungstate,  MuW04. 
buck'a  back  (huk'a-b5k),  n.  [Perh.  orig.,  peddler’s  wares; 
cf.  LG.  hukkebak  pickback.  Cf.  huckster.]  A  strong 
fabric  of  linen,  or  linen  and  cotton,  sometimes  figured, 
having  an  uneven  surface  produced  by  alternately  crossing 
the  weft  threads.  It  is  much  used  for  towels, 
huck'le  (huk'’l),  n.  [Cf.  D.  huiken  to  stoop,  G.  hocken , 
Icel.  huka  to  sit  on  one’s  hams,  and  E.  huckster .]  The  hip  ; 
the  haunch  ;  also,  a  bunch  or  part  projecting  like  the  hip. 


hackle-berry  (hfik'’l-b€r'T),  n.  /  pi.  -ries  (-Tz).  [See 
whortleberry  ;  cf.  hurtlebkrby.]  a  The  edible  black  or 
dark  blue  berry  of  any  species  of  Gaylussacia.  b  The 
shrub  which  bears  this  fruit.  In  many  parts  of  the  United 
States  the  term  huckleberry  is  also  applied  indiscrimi¬ 
nately,  but  improperly,  to  the  various  species  of  blueberry 
(  Vaccinium).  The  common  market  huckleberry  is  the  fruit 
of  Gaylussacia  resinosa.  It  is  more  acid  than  a  blueberry, 
and  is  shining  black  without  bloom.  See  blueberry. 
hackld  bond,  a  The  hip  bone  ;  formerly,  sometimes,  the 
prominent  upper  part  of  the  thigh  bone,  b  The  astraga¬ 
lus,  or  ankle  bone. 

huck'sler  (huk'ster),  n.  [ME.  hukstere,  hukster,  hokester, 
prob.  fr.  ME.  hucken  to  higgle  ;  peril,  orig.  to  carry  on  the 
bent  back,  to  stoop,  or  to  squat ;  cf.  OD.  heukster ,  D. 
heuker 1  also  D.  huiken  to  stoop,  bend,  G.  hocken  to  squat, 
Icel.  huka.  Cf.  hawker  ;  see  -ster.]  1.  A  retailer  of  small 
articles,  provisions,  or  the  like  ;  a  peddler  ;  a  hawker. 

2.  A  regrater ;  middleman ;  broker ;  —  as  a  term  of  op¬ 
probrium.  Obs.  Oxj.  E.  D. 

3.  A  mean,  mercenary  person. 

huck'ster,  v.  i.  ;  huckstered  (-sterd) ;  huck'ster-ing.  To 
deal  in  small  articles,  or  in  petty  bargains  ;  to  haggle, 
huck'ster,  v.  t.  To  deal  in,  or  bargain  over,  in  a  petty 
way  ;  to  treat  as  matter  of  sale  ;  as,  to  huckster  one’s  honor, 
hlick'ster-y  (-1),  n.  The  business  or  place  of  business  of 
a  huckster  ;  also,  haggling  ;  bargaining, 
hud'dle  (liQd'’l),  v.  i. ;  hud'dled  (-’Id) ;  iiud'dling  (-ling). 
[Cf.  ME.  hoderen ,  hodren ,  to  wrap  up,  huddle; perh.  akin  to 
ME.  huden,hiden,  to  hide,  E.  hide,  and  orig.  meaning,  to  get 
together  for  protection  in  a  safe  place.  Cf.  hide  to  con¬ 
ceal.]  1.  To  press  together  promiscuously,  from  confusion, 
fear,  or  the  like;  to  crowd  together,  as  to  keep  warm. 

The  cattle  huddled  on  the  lea.  Tennyson. 

2  To  hurry  in  a  disorderly  manner.  Obs.  or  R. 
hud'dle,  v.t.  1.  To  crowd  together  ;  to  mingle  confusedly  ; 
to  assemble  without  order  or  system. 

Our  adversary,  huddling  several  suppositions  together,  .  .  . 
makes  a  medley  and  confusion.  Locke. 

2.  To  draw  (one’s  self)  into  a  contracted  heap  ;  —  usually 
with  up;  as,  he  was  huddled  up  close  to  the  fire. 

He  lay  as  he  had  fallen,  all  huddled.  Stevenson. 

3.  To  drive,  push,  or  thrust,  hurriedly  or  in  disorder  ;  to 
bundle ;  as,  the  crowd  was  huddled  out  of  the  hall. 

4.  To  hide ;  to  conceal ;  to  hush  (up).  Obs. 

6.  To  do,  make,  or  put,  in  haste  or  roughly;  hence,  to  do 
imperfectly ;  —  usually  with  a  following  preposition  or  ad¬ 
verb,  as  on  or  up.  “  Huddle  up  a  peace.”  J.  H.  Newman. 
Now,  in  all  haste,  they  huddle  on 

Their  hoods,  their  cloaks,  and  get  them  gone.  Swift. 
6.  To  hug ;  to  embrace.  Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 
hud'dle,  n.  1.  A  number  of  persons  or  things  crowded 
together  confusedly;  a  conglomeration;  a  jumble;  dis¬ 
order  ;  bustle  ;  confusion.  “  A  huddle  of  ideas.”  Addison. 
2  A  miser  ;  a  skinflint.  Obs. 

Hu'di-bras  (liu'dl-bris),  n.  The  title  and  hero  of  a  cele¬ 
brated  mock-heroic  satirical  poem  in  doggerel  verse  of  oc¬ 
tosyllabic  couplets  by  Samuel  Butler.  Hudibras  is  a  Pres¬ 
byterian  justice,  of  the  Commonwealth,  who  sets  out  to 
enforce  the  strict  laws  enacted  by  Parliament  for  the  sup¬ 
pression  of  the  sports  and  amusements  of  the  people. 

Hu  di-bras'tic  (-brSs'tTk),  a.  Similar  to,  or  in  the  style 
of,  Butler’s  “Hudibras  ;  ”  mock-heroic  ;  in  the  style  of 
doggerel  verse;  written  in  octosyllabic  couplets.  —  n. 
Hudibrastic  language,  style,  or  verse. —  Hu'di-bras' ti- 
cal-ly  (-tT-kal-T),  adv. 

Hud  80'ni  a  (hud-so'nT-d),  n.  [NL.,  after  Wm.  Hudson 
(1730V-93),  Eng.  botanist.]  Bot.  A  small  genus  of  cista- 
ceous  plants  of  low  heathlike  habit,  natives  of  the  eastern 
United  States.  They  have  hoary  foliage  .and  bright  yellow 
^flowers.  H.  tomentosa  is  the  false,  or  beach,  heather. 
Hud-SO'ni  an  (-an),  a.  1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  Hudson  Bay 
or  the  Hudson  River. 


howk.  +  HOOK 
howk  Var.  of  holk. 
howkar.  +  hooker,  a  vessel, 
liowk'it  (houk'It),  pret.  fir  p.  p. 
Hoiked.  Scot. 
howld.  Howled.  Ref.  Sp. 
howle.  +  owl.  [holl.I 

howle.  Obs.  or  dial.  Eng.  var.  of  I 
howl'et  (hou'lgt;  dial.  h)Co'- 
lr-t,  h)dl>l'St),  n.  [Prob.  a  dim. 
fr.  owl ,  influenced  by  howl :  cf. 
F.  hulotte ,  OHG.  huwela ,  hiu- 
t rela.  Cf.  o w let.1  Owl;  owlet. 
Archaic ,  Scot.,  or  Dial.  ling. 
howl'ing-ly,  adv.  of  howling. 
how'lite  (hou'lTt),  n.  [After 
Prof.  Henry  How ,  a  Nova-Sco- 
tian  ;  see  -LITE.]  Mm.  A  white 
nodular  or  earthy  borosilicate  of 
calcium,  H-,Ca2B5SiOi4. 
howm  ( horn  ;  5m).  Scot.  &  dial. 
Eng.  var.  of  holm. 
hownd.  +  hound. 
howne.  An  obscure  word  for 
which  Skeat  suggests  the  mean¬ 
ing  savage.”  Obs.  Chaucer. 
how'neaa.  n.  [how  hollow  + 
Hollowness.  Obs.  or 
Scot,  fijr  Dial.  Eng. 
hownte.  +  hunt. 
howp.  +  hoop,  whoop;  hope. 
howre.  +  hour. 
how  ry.  Var.  of  hory.  Obs. 
Or  Dial.  Eng. 

hows,  howse.  +  house. 
howael  +  house  l. 

How'shlp’s  la-cu'n®  (h  o  u'- 
■hYps).  [After  John  Howship , 
English  anatomist.]  Anat. 
Cavities  containing  osteoclast* 
in  bone  or  cartilage  which  is 
undergoing  absorption, 
how'ao  (h  o  u's  5),  adv.  =  how 
so,  under  now,  adv. 
howsold.  4*  household. 

how  som-ev'er  (hou'srtm-Cv'- 
5r),  ardv.  [sow*  is  here  ME.  sow, 
conj.,  so,  as,  soever;  cf.  Dan.  & 
Sw.  so m  as,  Icel.  tern.]  Howso¬ 
ever  ;  nevertheless ;  however. 
Ohs.,  Dial.,  or  Vulgar. 
howsour.  f  houser. 
howt  ;  h)5t).  Dial.  var.  of  HOLT. 

howt,  howte.  +  hoot. 
howve.  +  houve. 

hox,  n.  [Cf.  AS.  hohsinu  the 
hough  sinew.  See  hock.]  The 
hock;  hamstring.  Obs. 
hox,  v.  t.  Ohs.  or  Dial.  Erg.  a 
To  hock;  hamstring,  b  To 


pester  by  following  ;  to  worry; 
annoy,  c  To  trample  so  as  to 
cause  dirt  or  noise, 
hox'en,  v.  t.  [See  hockshin  ] 
To  hamstring.  Obs. 
hoxterie.  f  hucksterv. 
hoy  (hoi),  inter  j  fir  n.  [Cf.  D 
hut .  Cf.  ahoy.]  Ho  !  Ilalloo  I 
Stop! a  cry  used  in  hailing  or 
in  driving  animals, 
hoy,  v.  t.  fir  i.  To  shout  “  hoy  ” 
or  the  like  at  (a  person  or  beast); 
to  drive  with  shouts, 
hoyday.  +  heyday. 

Hoy'den,  Miss.  In  Vanbrugh’s 
*•  The  Relapse,’’  and  Sheridan’s 
“A  Trip  to  Scarborough," 
adapted  from  it,  the  rich  Sir 
Tunbelly  Clumsy’s  bold  and 
ill-educated  daughter.  She  is 
engaged  to  Lord  Foppington, 
but  his  younger  brother  passes 
himself  off  as  her  betrothed  and 
marries  her. 

hoy'den-hood,  n.  See  -hood. 
hoy'den-lsh,  a.  See  -ish.— hoy' 
den-iah-nesg.  n.  [See  -  ism. I 

hoy'den-lBmf  hoi'dPn-Tz’m),  n.  \ 
hoyea.  +  oyez. 
hoylo.  oil. 

hoyle  (boil),  n.  Archery.  A 
murk  used  by  archers  in  shoot¬ 
ing  at  rovers.  Oaf.  E.  1). 

Hoyle,  n.  [After  Edmond  Hoyle 
(16*2-1769),  writer  on  card 
games.]  An  encyclopedia  of 
indoor,  esp.  card,*  games.  Cf. 
ACCORDING  TO  HOYLE. 

hoyne.  f  hone,  delay;  oven. 
hoyBe.  hoise,  iiose. 

Hoy’s  whiteflsh  (hoiz).  The 
mooneye  cisco.  [Dial.  Eng.  I 
hovte.  Var.  of  HOIT.  Scot.  $r| 
Ho'za-i  (ho'7l-I).  D.  Bib. 

H.  P.  Abbr.  High  Priest,  Free¬ 
masonry. 

H.  P.,  or  h.  p.  Abbr.  Half  pay; 
high  pressure  (often  written 
HP)  ;  horse  power  ;  hot-pressed 
(drawing  paper). 

H.  Q.,  or  h.  q-  Abbr.  Head¬ 
quarters  ;  hoc  quaere  (L.,  seek 
this),  equiv.  to  q.  v. 
hr  Abbr.  Hour. 

H  R.  Abbr.  Home  Rule;  nouse 
of  Representatives. 

H.  R  E  Abbr.  Holy  Roman 
Empire  (or  Emperor). 

H.  R.  H.  Abbr.  Ilia  (or  Her) 
Royal  Highness. 


H.  R  I.  P.  Abbr.  [L.]  Hie 

requiescit  in  pace  (L.,  here  rests 
in  peace). 

Hrm.  Abbr.  Herman;  Hermann. 
Hroth'gar  (hrBth'giir),  n.  See 
Beowu  lf. 

Hs.  Abbr.  Hans. 

H.  S.  Abbr.  Homestead  selec¬ 
tion.  Australia. 

H  8  ,  or  h.  s  Abbr.  Hie  situs 
(L.,  here  lies);  hie  sepultu6  (L., 
here  is  buried);  High  School; 
hoc  sensu  (L.,  in  tnis  sense) ; 
house  surgeon. 

H.  S.  H.  Abbr.  His  (or  Her) 
Serene  Highness. 

H.  S.  M.  Abbr.  Ilis  (or  Her) 
Serene  Majesty. 

H  S  S.  Abbr.  Ilistoriae  Socie- 
tatis  Socius  (L.,  Fellow  of  the 
Historical  Society). 

Ht.  Abbr.  Harriet, 
h.  t.  Abbr.  High  tension  ;  hoc 
tempore  ^L.,  at  this  time);  hoc  ti- 
tulo  (L.,  in,  or  under,  this  title). 
Htm.  Abbr.  Hartmann. 

Htw.  ylbbr.  Ilartwig. 
hu.  i*  how,  adv.;  hue. 
hu.  Dial.  Eng.  var  of  he. 
hu  (hQ),  n.  [Chin,  hu*.]  See 
measure.  [Hugues.l 

Hu.  Abbr.  H  u  gh  ;  Hugo;| 
hua'ca  (wii'kii;  hwa'-),  w.  (Sp. 
huaca ,  guaca,  prob.  of  Peruv. 
origin.]  Peruvian  Archseol.  A 
truncated  pyramid  or  mound, 
usually  of  6tone  and  in  some 
cases  of  immense  size,  used  as 
a  burial  place  or  a  temple. 
hua-cal'(-kal').  Yar.  of  huaca. 
huader.  +  whether. 
hua-Jil'lo  (wii-hel'yo;  189,  195), 
n.  [Amer.  Sp.,  dim.  of  huage, 
gunge,  a  kina  of  fruit,  of  Mex. 
origin.]  A  somewhat  spiny 
mimosaceous  shrub  ( Zygia 
breri fol\a)of  Texas  and  Mexico. 
Hua  la-pal'  (waffa-pl')*  Var. 
of  Walapi. 

huam.  +whom.  [guanaco.I 
hua-na'co  (wa-na'ko).  Var.  of  | 
bu&nne,  huannes.  ^  when, 

whence. 

huan  ta-Jay'lte  (wan/td-hT'Tt), 
//.  [From  Huantajaya ,  Chile.] 
Min.  A  white  mineral,  occurring 
as  cubic  crystals  or  as  an  in¬ 
crustation,  composed  of  chlo¬ 
rides  of  sodium  and  silver.  H.,  2. 
hna-ra'cho  (wa-ra'chfi :  hwa-). 


n.;pl.  -chos  (-chos).  [Amer.  Sp., 
also  guaracha,  guar  ache ,  hua- 
rache ,  prob.  of  Mex.  origin.]  A 
kind  of  sandal  worn  uy  th< 
lower  classes  generally usual¬ 
ly;)/.  Southwestern  if.  S.  tfMex. 
huaa.  +  whose. 

Huas'tec  _(was't?k),  Huaa'te-co 
(was'tf-ko)  Yars. of  lit  axtec. 
Hua-tu'ao  (wii-too'sd).  Var.  of 
Guatuso  [Jocular. \ 

hub,  n.  A  hubby;  husband. 
Hub.  Abbr.  Hubert, 
hub'ba  (htib'd),  n.  [Ar.  hab- 
bah.  1  See  weight.  [boo.  I 
hub'ba-boo'.  Var.  of  hubbu-I 
hubbllschow  4*  hobbleshow. 
Hub'bite  (htib'It),  n.  A  Bosto¬ 
nian.  Cf.Hi  B  oki  he  Universe. 
hub'ble  (hOb'’l),  n.  1.  [Dim. 
of  hub. ]  A  hub,  or  protuber¬ 
ance.  Dial.  U.  S. 

2.  [Cf.  hubble show.]  Uproar ; 
confusion.  Scot.  4*  Dial.  Eng. 
hub'ble-ahow,  hub'ble-shew 
(h)fib'’l-sho).  [  Ferh.  imitative.] 
Confusion  ;  commotion.  Scot,  fir 
Dial.  Eng.  [show.  ObsA 

hub'ble-shub'ble.  n.  A  bubble- 1 
hub'tly  (hfib'll),  a.  Full  of 
hubbies  :  hubby  Dial.  U.  S. 
hub  brake.  Me'rh .  A  brake,  esp. 
for  an  automobile,  applied  at 
the  huh  of  a  wheel, 
hub'bu-boo'  (hflb'tZ-b<5o/).  n.  A 
hubbub,  esp.  an  Irish  hubbub, 
hub'by  (-Y),  a.  Full  of  hubs,  or 
protuberances,  as  a  road.  Dial . 
U.  S. 

hub'by,  n.  A  diminutive  of 
husband,  used  in  familiarity. 
Hu'bert  (hO'berf),  n.  [F.,  of  G. 
origin;  cf.  OHG.  nngubert, 
Hugibert,  Hugiperht.  also  hugu 
mind  and  berait  bright.)  Lit  , 
bright  in  spirit  ;  soul-bright ;  — 
masc.  prop.  name.  L.  Hubert  us 
(hfl-bflr'ttte) ;  F.  Hubert  (uy- 
bar') ;  It.  Uberto  (oo-bSr'to) ; 
sp.  Hvberto  (tiB-ber'tO);  Pg. 
Huberto  (oo-b5r'tdh) ;  G.  Hu¬ 
bert  (hCo'bPrt),  Hugibert  (h<5o'- 
gP-bert);  D.  Hubertus  (hdfs 
DPr'tBs). 

Hii'bl  num'ber  or  e-quiv'a-lent 

(hii'b’l).  [Alter  Baron  von 
Hiibl,  perfecter  of  the  method.] 
=  IODINE  VALUE, 
hub  plank.  Highway  Bridges. 
A  horizontal  guard  plank  at  the 


height  of  a  wagon-wheel  hub. 
hu-bria'tic  (h  fl-br  Ys't  lk),  «. 
rirreg.  fr.  Gr.  v/3pi<rrued>  inso¬ 
lent.]  Insolent ;  contemptuous. 
Rare.  Oaf.  E.  D. 

hue'ea-toon'  (hOk'a-toon'),  n. 
[Cf.  F.  hoaueton  jacket,  and  E. 
acton.]  A  kind  of  cotton  cloth 
made  for  the  African  trade, 
hucche.  huche.  +  hutch. 
huch-  Hutch.  Ref  Sp.  [Acof.l 
huche,  n.  Pool ;  slough.  Obs  | 
hu'chen(h<5o'Ken),huch(hooK), 
n.  [G.]  Zool.  A  large  elongated 
salmonoid  fish  {Hucho  hucho)  of 
the  Danube. 

hu'cho  (h0'k5),  n.  [NL.  See 
huchenJ  The  huchen. 
hucht-  Hutched.  Ref.  Sp. 
buck  (hdfik  ;  <5bk).  Dial.  Eng. 
var.  of  hook  ;  holk,  hollow, 
huck.  Dial.  Eng.  pret.  of  hike, 
to  raise  or  toss.  [aback. I 

huck  (htlk),  n.  Short  for  huck-| 
huck,  n.  fCf.  huckle.]  The 
hip;hauncn.  Obs.  or  Dial  Eng. 
huck,  r.  i.  [See  huckster.]  To 
h  iggle;bargai  n.  Obs.or  Dial.  Eng. 
huck'backed',  a.  [See  huck 
liip.l  Humpbacked.  Dial.  Eng. 
huck'ber-ry.  Dial.  var.  of 
iiackberry.  U.  S. 
huck  bone.  The  hip  bone.  Obs. 
or  Dial.  Eng.  (  Obs.  I 

huck'el,  n.  =hackle,  a  cloak.  | 
huck'er,  r.  ?.  [Cf.  huck  hig¬ 
gle.]  To  chaffer;  bargain.  Obs. 
or  Dial.  Eng.  [oer-mooger.  | 
huck'er-muck'er-  Var.  of  hug-| 
huckery.  Var.  of  hokkerye. 
huck'le,  v.  i.  [Iterative  of  huck, 
v.]  To  haggle.  Obs.  Oxf.E.D. 
huck'le  (dial.  <5f>k'’l  ; 
v.  i.  [From  hucki.e,  n.]  To 
bend  ;  to  stoop.  Dial.  Eng. 
huck'le-back'  (hfik'’l-bttk/),  n. 
A  humpback.  [Humpbacked. I 
huck'le-backed'  (-bakt'),  a.| 
huckleberry  family.  Bot.  The 
family  Vaeciniaceae. 

Huckleberry  Finn  (fYn).  The 
hero  of  a  novel  of  the  same 
name,  by  Mark  Twain  (S.  L. 
Clemens).  He  is  a  shrewd,  il¬ 
literate,  generous-hearted  waif 
who  maices  an  adventurous 
journey  from  Missouri  to  Ar-  I 
kansas  down  the  Mississippi  on  i 
a  raft  with  the  runaway  6lave 
Jim.  See  Tom  Sawyer. 


huck'le-ber'rv-ing,  n.  The  pick¬ 
ing  of  huckleberries, 
huckleberry  lily.  The  wood 
lily.  U.S. 

huck'led  (hQk'’ld),  a.  Having 
a  hunch.  Oaf.  E.  D. 

huck'ler.  n.  An  old  dance.  Obs. 
huck'muck  ,  n.  Dial.  Eno.  a 
A  dwarf  ;  slattern,  b  Humbug, 
huck'muck' (hi'ik'miik'),  n.  A 
strainer  of  twigs,  used  in  brew¬ 
ing.  Local,  Eng.  [shin. I 

hucksheen.  huckaon.  +  hock-| 
huck'-shoul  dered.  a.  Hump¬ 
backed  Dial.  Eng. 
huck'ster-age  (hOik'atPr-ftj),  n. 
See  -age. 

huck'ater-er(-Pr),M.  A  huckster, 
huck'ster  ess.  huck'atreas,  n ., 

few.  Of  HUCKSTER. 

huck'ater-ize.  r.  t.  fir  i.  See  -ize. 
hucster  d*  HUCKSTER, 
hucsterage  +  hucksterage. 
Hu  cu'ca  (  hfl-kO'ka).  D.  Bib. 
hud  ( h)dbd;  h)ftd).  Obs  or  Scot. 
ik  dial  Eng.  var  of  hood. 
hud  (fid),  n.  A  husk  or  hull. 
Dial.  Eng.  [Eng. I 

hud.  v.t.  To  hull  ;  shell.  Dial.  | 
hudde.  Ohs.  nret.  of  hide. 
hud'der-mud'der,  n.  [Cf.  hud¬ 
dle. 1  Hiding  ;  secrecy.  Obs. 
hudderon  Yar.  of  huddkoun. 
huddipeak.  d*  hoddyfeak. 
hud'dle.  a.  Huddled;  confused. 
Obs. 

hud'dle.  adv.  In  a  huddled 
crowd  or  fashion.  Obs 
hud'dle-dud  die.  n.  A  decrepit 
old  person.  Ohs. 
hud'dle-ment.  n.  See -M ent. 
hud'dler  (hud'lfr),  n.  One  who 
huddles  things  together,  [p.  pr.l 
hud'dling-Iy.  ad> .  of  huddhngA 
hud'dock  (hfid'nk), A  small 
cabin  on  a  keel  on  the  Tyne  ; 
hence,  a  cozy  hut.  Local,  Eng. 
huddoun.  n.  A  whale.  Obs. 
hud'droun  (Scot  hfid'rtZn),  a. 
Slovenly A  sloven:  a  flabby 
person.  Both  Obs.  or  Scot. 
huddroun,  v.  A  young  heifer  or 
its  skin.  Ohs.  Scot. 
hud-dup'(hh-df'p'),  inter).  Get 
up;  —  command  to  a  horse.  U.S. 
hude  m dp.,  hood. 
huder.  f  hither. 
hudge  f  huge. 
hudous  hideous. 

Hudson  Bay  pine  =  j  ack  pine  a. 


food,  foot;  cut,  oil ;  chair;  go  :  sing,  ii)k  ;  «*en,  thin;  nature,  verdjire  (250);  K  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144);  bov;  yr- 
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2.  Biogeog.  Designating,  or  pertaining  to,  a  subdivision  of 
the  Boreal  zone  extending  across  North  America  from 
Labrador  to  Alaska,  and  comprising  the  northern  part  of 
tire  coniferous  forest  region  and  certain  high  mountain 
slopes  and  summits  farther  south. 

Hudsonian  curlew,  a  widely  distributed  American  curlew 
( Numenius  hudsonicus)  breeding  in  the  Arctic  regions  and 
migrating  south  to  southern  South  America.  —  H.  godwit, 
a  godwit  ( Limosa  hasmastica )  widely  but  irregularly  dis¬ 
tributed  on  the  American  continent.  It  is  now  rare. 
Hud'son  River  Series  (hud's’n).  Geol.  A  series  of  shales, 
sandstones,  etc.,  in  the  upper  part  of  the  Ordovician  sys¬ 
tem,  widely  distributed  from  the  Appalachians  to  the 
Mississippi.  See  Cincinnatian. 

Hud'son' s  Bay  Company  (hud's’nz).  A  joint-stock  asso¬ 
ciation  first  chartered  in  1670  by  Charles  II.  and  given  then 
and  thereafter  enormous  stretches  of  territory  and  exclu¬ 
sive  trade  rights  throughout  what  is  now  Canada.  It  en¬ 
gaged  exclusively  in  the  fur  trade,  and  spread  a  chain  of 
forts  and  trading  posts  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific, 
in  the  vicinity  of  which  it  exercised  complete  legislative, 
executive,  and  judicial  power.  By  the  Indians  of  the 
North  it  was  regarded  as  more  powerful  than  any  nation, 
and  it  played  a  prominent  part  in  the  discussions  between 
the  United  States  and  Great  Britain  over  the  northwest 
boundary.  Its  exclusive  trading  rights  expired  in  1859, 
and  it  sold  most  of  its  territory  to  the  British  government 
for  Canada  in  1869,  but  still  retains  many  posts  and  its 
old  semimilitary  organization.  It  is  commonly  called 
44  the  H.  B.  C.” 

hue  (liu),  n. '  [ME.  hew,  heow ,  color,  shape,  form,  AS. 
hiew,  hiio,  heow  ;  akin  to  Sw.  hy  skin,  complexion,  Goth. 
hiwi  form,  appearance.]  1.  Form;  figure;  appearance; 
guise ;  aspect ;  complexion.  Ohs. 

A  paragon  for  hue, 

A  lovely  damsel  beauteous  and  coy.  Greene. 

2.  Color  ;  tint ;  dye.  “  Flowers  of  all  hue Milton. 

Hues  of  the  rich  unfolding  morn.  Keble. 

3.  Specif.,  color  quality  proper;  also,  any  of  the  varieties 
of  a  color  differing  from  one  another  in  this  quality ;  as, 
a  greenish  hue  of  blue.  See  color. 

4  A  ghostly  form  ;  an  apparition.  Ohs. 

Syn.  —  See  color. _ 

hue,  v .  t.  ;hued  (hud) ;  hue'ing  (hu'Tng).  1.  To  give  form 
or  appearance  to  ;  to  depict.  Ohs. 

2.  To  color. 

hue,  n.  [ME.  hue ,  OF.  hu ,  fr.  huer  to  shout,  of  imitative 
or  interjectional  origin.]  A  shouting  ;  an  outcry,  esp. 
that  made  in  the  chase.  Ohs.,  ex c.  in  :  hue  and  cry.  Laic. 
a  A  loud  outcry  with  which  felons  were  anciently  pur¬ 
sued,  and  which  all  who  heard  it  were  obliged  to  take  up, 
joining  in  the  pursuit ;  also,  the  pursuit  so  made.  In  later 
usage,  a  written  proclamation  for  the  capture  of  a  felon  or 
the  finding  of  stolen  goods.  Hence,  any  clamor  or  outcry  of 
alarm,  pursuit,  or  assault,  b  An  official  gazette  publish¬ 
ing  information  as  to  crimes  and  criminals.  Eng. 
hued  (hud),  p.  a.  1.  Having  a  specified  outward  appear¬ 
ance  ;  fashioned.  Obs. 

2.  Having  color  ;  —  usually  in  comb.  ;  as,  bright-Aued. 
hu'er  (liu'er),  n.  1.  One  employed  to  rouse  and  drive  deer 
by  shouts  or  other  noise.  Obs. 

2.  One  who  shouts  an  alarm  or  signal  ;  specif.,  a  balker; 
a  conder.  See  balk,  v.  to  indicate  by  shouts.  Corn. 
huff  (lifif),  v.  t.  ;  huffed  (lifift)  ;  huff'ing.  [Of  imitative 
origin.]  1.  To  swell ;  to  enlarge  ;  to  puff  up  ;  to  inflate  ; 
as,  huffed  up  with  air. 

2.  To  treat  with  insolence  aud  arrogance  ;  to  chide  or  re¬ 
buke  with  insolence  ;  to  hector  ;  to  bully. 

You  must  not  presume  to  hujf  us  Echard. 

3.  To  offend  ;  to  make  angry  or  sulky  ;  as,  he  was  huffed 
and  refused  to  proceed. 

4.  Checkers.  To  remove  from  the  board  (a  man  which  could 
have  jumped).  See  huff,  v.  i.,  5. 

huff.  v.  i.  1.  To  puff ;  to  blow.  Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 

2.  To  enlarge  ;  to  swell  up  ;  as,  bread  huffs  ;  to  effervesce. 
Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 

3.  To  bluster  or  swell  with  anger,  pride,  or  arrogance  ;  to 
swagger  ;  to  storm.  Obs. 

4.  To  take  offense  ;  to  be  angry,  as  at  an  affront.  Rare. 

5.  Checkers.  To  remove  from  the  board  a  man  which  could 
have  jumped  but  did  not ;  —  so  called  from  the  habit  of 
blowing  upon  the  piece. 

huff.  n.  1.  A  puff,  as  of  wind.  Obs. 

2.  A  swell  of  sudden  anger  or  arrogance;  a  fit  of  petulance 


or  resentment  at  some  affront  or  rebuff ;  a  sulky  passion. 
44  Left  the  place  in  a  huff.”  Irving. 

3.  Boasting  ;  brag  ;  arrogant  bearing.  Obs. 

4.  A  boaster  ;  one  swelled  with  a  false  opinion  of  his  own 
value  or  importance;  a  swaggering  bully.  Obs.  or  R. 

5.  Checkers.  Act  of  huffing. 

6.  Local,  Eng.  a  Light  leavened  pastry,  b  Strong  beer, 
huff'lsh  (hfif'Tsh),  a.  a  Disposed  to  be  blustering  or  ar¬ 
rogant.  Obs.  b  Petulant.  —  huff'ish-ly ,  adv.  —  huti'ish- 

ness,  7i. 

huff'y  (hfif'T),  a. ;  huff'i-er  (-I-er) ;  huff'i-est.  1.  Puffy; 
windy ;  airy  ;  as,  huffy  bread.  Ohs. 

2.  Conceited  ;  arrogant ;  swaggering.  Obs. 

3.  Characterized  by  petulance  ;  easily  offended  ;  pettish, 
hug  (hug),  v.  t. ;  hugged  (lifigd) ;  hug'ging  (-Tng).  [Of 

uncertain  origin  ;  cf.  Icel.  hugga  to  soothe,  comfort.] 

1.  To  press  closely  within  or  as  within  the  arms  ;  to  clasp 
to  the  bosom  ;  to  embrace  affectionately  or  with  violence. 

I  will  encounter  darkness  as  a  bride 

And  hug  it  in  mine  arms.  Shak. 

2.  To  lavish  favors  or  signs  of  liking  upon,  esp.  in  order  to 
gain  some  reciprocal  favor.  Now  Rare.  Eng. 

3.  To  hold  fast ;  to  cling  to;  to  cherish. 

We  hug  deformities  if  they  bear  our  names.  Glanvdl. 

4.  To  keep  very  close  to,  whether  in  motion  or  not,  —  orig. 
said  of  ships  and  the  shore ;  as,  the  trotter  hugged  the  pole ; 
the  skirmishers  hugged  the  ground  under  fire  ;  the  ship  ran 
south,  hugging  the  coast. 

5.  To  lug ;  to  carry  with  difficulty.  Dial.  Eng. 

hug,  v.  i.  1.  To  perform  the  act  of  clasping  to  the  bosom, 
or  (of  a  bear)  squeezing  with  the  fore  legs. 

’T  is  a  bear’s  talent  not  to  kick,  but  hug.  Pope. 

2.  To  crowd  together ;  to  cuddle.  Obs. 
to  hug  one’s  chains,  to  be  glad  of  servitude  ;  to  have  no  desire 
to  be  free.  —  to  h.  one’s  self,  to  congratulate  one’s  self, 
hug,  n.  A  close  embrace  or  clasping  with  or  as  with  the 
arms  ;  as,  a  hug  of  affection  ;  the  hug  of  a  bear, 
huge  (huj),  a.  /  hug'er  (huj'er) ;  hug'est  (huj'Sst).  [ME. 
huge,  hoge ;  cf.  OF.  ahuge ,  ahoge.]  Very  large  ;  enor¬ 
mous  ;  immense  ;  — used  esp.  of  material  bulk,  but  often 
of  qualities,  extent,  etc.  ;  rarely  of  a  person,  referring  to 
position  or  attributes  ;  as,  a  huge  mountain  ;  a  huge  ox  ;  a 
huge  space  ;  a  huge  difference  ;  a  huge  eater.  44  The  huge 
confusion.”  Chapman.  44  A  huge  folly.”  Jer.  Taylor. 

Doth  it  not  flow  as  hugely  as  the  sea  ?  Shak. 

Syn.  —  Gigantic,  colossal,  immense,  vast.  See  enormous. 

—  huge'ly,  adv.  —  huge'ness,  n. 

huge'OUS  (huj'fts),  a.  Huge.  Now  Colloq.  or  Humorous. 

It ’s  a  hugeous  great  state.  Kipling. 

—  huge'ous  ly,  adv.  —  huge'ous  ness,  n. 
hug'ger-mug  ger  (hQg'er-mug'er),!!.  [Orig.  unknown;  cf. 

hugger  to  lie  in  ambush.]  1.  Privacy  ;  secrecy  ;  —  chiefly 
in  in  hugger-mugger ,  with  haste  and  secrecy.  Archaic. 

Many  things  have  been  done  in  hugger-mugger.  Fuller. 

2.  Confusion  ;  a  muddle  ;  a  disordered  jumble. 

3.  One  who  conceals  things,  esp.  his  money.  Trollope. 
hug'ger-mug'ger,  a.  1.  Secret ;  clandestine  :  sly. 

2  Confused  ;  disorderly  ;  as,  hugger-mugger  doings, 
hug'ger-mug'ger.  adv.  1.  Secretly ;  clandestinely. 

2.  In  confusion  ;  in  disorder. 

hug'ger-mug'ger,  v.  t.  To  keep  secret ;  to  hush  up. 
hug'ger-mug'ger,  v.  i.  1.  To  act  or  confer  stealthily. 

2.  To  blunder  along.  Rare. 

Hu'gue  not  (hu'ge-n5t),  n.  [F.,  earlier  eigenot ;  prob.fr. 
G.  eidgenoss  confederate,  lit.,  oath  companion,  influenced 
by  the  personal  name  Huguenot,  fr.  Hugues  Hugh.]  Eccl. 
Hist.  A  French  Protestant  in  the  16th  and  17th  centuries; 
one  of  the  members  of  the  Reformed  or  Calvinistic  com¬ 
munion  who  were  welded  into  something  like  political  as 
well  as  religious  unity  by  persecutions  under  Francis  I.  and 
his  successors.  Under  the  leadership  of  the  Prince  de 
Conde  and  Admiral  Coligny  they  fought  several  wars 
against  the  Catholics ;  suffered  the  loss  of  thousands  in 
the  Massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew,  August  24,  1572 ;  and  sup¬ 
ported  Henry  of  Navarre  (afterwards  Henry  IV.)  in  his  war 
for  the  French  throne.  Finally  several  hundred  thousand 
of  them  were  forced  out  of  France  by  the  revocation  of  the 
Edict  of  Nantes  in  1685,  depriving  them  of  all  security  and 
rights  as  long  as  they  clung  to  their  religion.  Many  settled 
in  America,  esp.  in  South  Carolina.  —  Hu  gue-not'ic 
(-nfit'Tkh_a.  —  Hu'gue-not  ism  (hu'ge-nSt-Tz’m),  n. 
hu'ia  (hoo'ya),  n.,  or  hula  bird.  [Native  Maori  name, 


probably  imitative  of  its  uote.]  A  bird  ( Heteralocha  acuti- 
rostris)  allied  to  the  starlings,  confined  to  a  small  region  in 
the  mountains  of  New  Zealand.  The  male’s  beak  is  rather 
short,  stout,  and  straight :  the  female’s  is  long,  slender, 
and  curved.  The  black,  white-tipped  tail  feathers  were 
prized  by  the  Maori  chiefs,  and  worn  as  insignia  of  rank, 
hul  sa'che  (we-sa'cha),  n.  [Amer.  Sp.,  of  Mex.  origin.] 
A  shrubby  acacia  (Acacia  Jamesian  a)  found  in  the  southern 
United  States  and  throughout  tropical  regions.  It  has 
globose  yellow  heads  of  very  fragrant  flowers,  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  perfumery. 

hu'ia  (hoo'ia)  or  hu'la-hu'la,  n.  [Hawaiian.]  A  native 
Hawaiian  women’s  dance.  It  is  of  a  mimetic  and  often 
lascivious  character. 

hulk  (hSlk),'7?.  [ME.  hulke  a  heavy  ship,  AS.  hulc  a  light, 
swift  ship  ;  akin  to  D.  hulk  a  ship  of  burden,  G.  hoik ,  OHG. 
holcho ;  peril,  fr.  LL.  holcas ,  Gr.  oA*a?,  prop.,  a  ship  which 
is  towed,  fr.  khueiu  to  draw,  drag,  tow.  Cf.  wolf,  holcad.] 

1.  A  ship  ;  now,  only,  a  heavy  shipof  clumsy  build.  Skeat. 

2.  The  body  or  hull  of  a  ship.  Obs.  or  R.  Longfellow. 

3.  a  The  body  of  an  old,  wrecked,  or  dismantled  vessel 
laid  by  as  unfit  for  sea  service,  although  sometimes  used 
for  other  purposes,  b  A  vessel  built  for  other  purposes 
than  seagoing  ;  specif.,  usually  in  pi.,  one  used  as  a  prison, 
as  was  often  formerly  done  in  Europe. 

4  Anything  or  any  one  bulky  or  unwieldy. 

The  hulk  Sir  John.  Shak. 

hulk,  v.  i.  ;  hulked  (hfilkt) ;  hulk'ing.  1.  To  act,  go,  or 
linger,  in  a  clumsy,  unwieldy,  or  lazy  manner.  Dial. 

2.  To  grow  or  rise  in  bulky  form  ;  —  usually  with  up. 

hulk,  v.  t.  Ohs.  or  Hist,  a  To  condemn  to  the  prison 
hulks,  b  To  lodge  in  a  hulk  vessel,  as  sailors. 

hulk'ing  I  a.  Bulky ;  unwieldy ;  loutish.  44  A  huge 
hulk'y  (-T)  (  hulking  fellow.”  H.  Brooke. 

hull  (hfil),  n.  [ME.  hul,  hole,  shell,  husk,  AS.  hulu ;  akin 
to  G.  hulle  covering,  husk,  case,  hullen  to  cover,  Goth. 
huljan  to  cover,  AS.  helan  to  hele,  conceal.  See  hele, 
v.  t.,  hell.]  1.  The  outer  covering,  or  husk,  of  any  fruit 
or  seed,  as  a  pea  pod  ;  the  calyx  or  involucre  of  certain 
fruits,  as  the  strawberry. 

2.  Hence,  any  covering  or  casing  ;  pi.,  clothes. 

3.  A  hut,  hovel,  or  shed  ;  a  hulk.  Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 

4.  The  house  or  room  in  which  grinding  wheels  operate. 

5.  [Prob.  a  different  word.]  Naut.  a  The  frame  or  body 
of  a  vessel,  exclusive  of  masts,  yards,  sails,  and  rigging, 
b  A  hulk.  Obs. 

hull  down,  of  a  ship,  so  distant  that  her  hull  is  concealed 
by  the  convexity  of  the  sea.  —  h.out,  of  a  ship,  near  enough 
for  her  hull  to  be  visible.  Obs.  or  R.  —  h.  to,  lying  to  with 
sails  furled  ;  —  said  of  a  ship.  Obs. 

hull,  v.  t.  ;  hulled  (hfild);  hull'ing.  1.  To  strip  or  take 
off  the  hull  or  hulls  of,  as  corn  ;  to  free  from  integument. 

2.  To  pierce  or  strike  the  hull  of  (a  ship)  with  a  shot,  tor¬ 
pedo,  or  the  like. 

hull,  v.  i.  a  Naut.  To  float  or  drift  with  sails  furled,  as 
in  a  storm  ;  to  be  driven  by  wind  or  current,  b  Hence, 
to  loaf  about  or  to  wander  aimlessly.  Obs.  or  Dial.,  U.  S. 
hul  la  ba  loo'  (hul'd-bo-loo'),  JI.  [Prob.  reduplicated  from 
an  interjection  ;  cf.  halloo.  Oxf.  E.  D.~\  A  confused 
noise  ;  uproar  ;  tumult. 

The  mad  rush  and  blaze  and  hullabaloo  of  last  night’s  drive 
(of  wild  beasts).  Kipling. 

hulled  (hfild),  p.  a.  1.  Deprived  of  the  hulls. 

2.  Having  a  hull  (of  a  specified  kind) ;  as,  black -hulled. 
hulled  corn,  kernels  of  maize  prepared  for  food  by  remov¬ 
ing  the  hulls,  usually  by  treatment  with  lye. 
hull'er  (hfil'er),  n.  One  that  hulls  ;  specif.,  a  machine  for 
removing  the  hulls  from  grain  ;  a  hulling  machine, 
hum  (hum),  inter j.  [Cf.  hem,  inter /.]  Ahem  ;  hem ;  an 
inarticulate  sound  uttered  in  a  pause  of  speech  implying 
doubt,  deliberation,  embarrassment,  etc, 
hum,  v.  i. ;  hummed  (hfimd) ;  hum'ming.  [Cf.  hum,  inter j.~\ 
To  utter  an  inarticulate  sound,  like  Em,  through  the  nose 
in  the  process  of  speaking,  as  from  embarrassment,  doubt, 
or  affectation  ;  to  hem  ;  as,  to  hum  and  haw. 

Therewith  al  rosy  hewed  tho  wex  she. 

And  gan  to  humme .  and  seyde,  “  60  I  trowe.”  Chaucer. 
hum,  7t.  [Cf.  hem,  inter j.~\  An  inarticulate  nasal  sound  or 
murmur,  like  h'm,  uttered  by  a  speaker  in  pauses,  as  from 
embarrassment,  affectation,  etc. 

These  shrugs,  these  hums  and  ha’s.  Shak. 


hue.  d*  ii eo  ;  hew  ;  hi,  they  ; 

HOW. 

hue.  Dial  Eng.  var.  of  whew 
hue,  v.  t.  1.  To  shout  at ;  to  at¬ 
tack.  or  drive,  with  shouts.  Obs. 
2.  Fishing.  To  balk.  Corn. 

hue,  r.  i.  [OF.  huer.  See  HUE 
ashouting.]  1.  To  make  outcry;  , 
to  shout.  Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 

2.  Fishing.  To  balk.  Corn. 
Huerco(wa'k5)  Var.  of  Waco. 

huel.  4*  whale.  [ Corn. I 

hu'el.  Var.  of  wheal,  a  mine.! 
hue'less.  a.  See -less.  —  hue'- 
less-ness,  n. 

huem.  +  h  EM,  jiron. 

huer.  Dial  Eng  var.  of  hair. 
huer.  huerby,  huervore.  huerof. 
etc.  d*  where,  whereby,  etc. 
huert.  d*  heart. 
huet.  d*  HUED,  WHAT, 
huete.  d*  wheat. 
hueyel-  d*  wheel. 

huf.  d-  hoof;  hove,  to  hover, 
huf.  Huff.  Ref.  Sp. 

hufe  d*  hove. 

huff,  inter  j.  Also  huffa.  [See 
huff,  t’.]  An  exclamation  put 
in  the  mouths  of  swaggerers  or 
bullies,  esp.  on  the  stage.  Obs. 
huff,  a.  Huffed  ;  offended  ;  in 
bad  temper.  06s  or  Dial. 
huff'eap',  w.  1.  Strong  ale.  Obs. 
2.  A  blusterer  ;  a  bully.  Obs. 
huff'cap'.a.  1.  Strong  ;  headv; 
—  said  of  liquor.  Obs.  [chair.  I 
2.  Blustering  ;  swaggering.  Ar- 1 
huff'er,  n.  =  huffcap,  2.  Obs. 
huff'i-ly  (hfif'T-lT),  adv.  of 
HUFFY.  See-LY. 
huff'i-ness,  n.  See -ness. 
huff'ing-ly,  adv.  Arrogantly  ; 
petulantly.  Rare. 
huf'fle  [dial.  fif'’l),  r.  t.  [Dim. 
A  freq.  of  huff,  v.]  To  raise  by 
blowing  ;  inflate.  Obs.  or  Dial . 
huf'fle,  v.  i.  To  puff  ;  to  bluster. 
Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 
huf'fler  (dial.  fif'ISr),  n.  [Cf. 
hoveler.]  A  boatman  who 


I  carries  fresh  provisions  to  ships; 

I  pilot ;  bargeman.  Obs.  or  Dial. 
Enu.  [len.  Obs.  I 

huff-puft,  o.  Puffed  up  ;  swol-| 
huff'-shoul  dered,  a.  Having 
elevated  shoulders.  Obs. 
huft '-snuff  ,  n.  I  huff,  v.  -+-  snuff.] 
A  swashbuckler.  Obs  —  a. 
Swashbuckling  ;  bullying.  Obs. 
huf-gale,  n.  A  strong  wind.  Obs. 
huf'il  (fif'’l),  n.  [Dial.  var.  of 
|  hickwall.]  The  European  green 
woodpecker.  Dial.  Eng. 
huft.  Huffed.  Ref.  Sp. 
huf'ty,  n.  [Cf.  huff,  n.]  A 
1  swagger.  Obs. 
huft'y-tuft'y,  n.  [Cf.  huft, 
tuft.J  Swagger  :  also,  finery. 
Obs.  —  huft'y-tuft'y.  Obs. 
i  hug.  4*  huge. 
hug.  Dial.  Eng.  var.  of  hock. 
hugat.  d*  howgatk. 

hugd.  Hugged.  Ref.  Sp. 

huge,  adv.  Hugely.  Obs, 
huge'ful.  a.  Huge.  Obs. 
hug'ga-back'  (dial,  hdbg'd- 
bdk,  dbg'-).  Obs.  or  dial.  Eng. 
for  HUCKABACK.  [Dial  Eng.  I 
hug'gan.  Var.  of  huggin.I 
hugge.  d*  hug.  huge. 

hugge,  r.  i.  [Cf.  Icel.  ngga  to 
|  fear.]  To  shiver  or  shrink,  as 
with  fear  or  cold.  Obs. 
hug'ger.  Var.  of  hooof.r. 
hug'ger  (hfig'Cr),  v.  t.  = 

I  hijooe,  shiver.  Scot.  [hugs.l 
hug'ger  (hfig'5r),  n.  One  who| 
hug'ger.  v.  t.  8c  i.  To  conceal  ; 

;  lie  m  ambush.  Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 
hug'ger-mug'ger-y,  n.  Secret 
|  doings.  Rare. 

hug'ger-um-buff'  (hug'5r-um- 
,  hot'),  ii.  A  mixture  of  fish  and 
j  potatoes  ready  to  fry  into  fish 
cakes.  Local,  Brit.  Ain. 
i  hug'gin  (h<5bg'’n  ;  dbg'’n),  n. 
ICt.  huckle.]  Hip  bone,  esp. 
of  a  horse  or  cow.  Dial.  Eng. 
hug'ging-ly  (hQg'Tng-lY),  adv. 
•  of  hugging,  p.pr.  See  -ly. 


Hug'gins  and  Mug'gins*  hfig'- 
Inz,  mflg'Tnz).  [Peril,  a  corrupt, 
ot  hogen  mooen.]  An  embod¬ 
iment  of  vulgar  pretension. 
Jocular. 

hug'gle  (dial.  <56g'’l  ;  flg'M), 
v.  t.  [Freq.  of  hug.]  To  hug. 
Obs.  or  Dial  Eng. 

Hugh  (htl),  n.  [OF.  Hue,  nom 
of  Huon,  F.  Hugues,  fr.  (i 
Hugo;  cf.  OHG  hugu  mind  | 
Masc.  prop.  name.  L.  Hu'go  ; 
F  Hugues  (iig)*  It.  f5/o(oo'g5). 
Ugolino  (db/go-le'n5)  ;  Sp. 
Hugo  (<5o'go)  ;  Pg.  Hugo  («5o' 
g<36)  ;  G.  &  1).  H u go  (hoo'gC).  — 
Dim.  Hoggin  (obs.). 

Hugh  of  Lin'coln  (lfij'ktfn). 
An  English  Christian  boy  said 
bv  Matthew  Paris  to  have  been 
martyred  by  the  Jews  in  1255. 
He  is  mentioned  in  Chaucer’H 
•*  Prioress’s  Tale.”  which  em¬ 
bodies  a  similar  legend, 
hughe,  d*  huge. 

Hughes  electromagnet  (hflz). 
[After  D.  E.  Hughes  (1831-1U00), 
Anglo-Am.  electrician.)  A  com¬ 
posite  magnet  consisting  of  a  per¬ 
manent  magnet  having  soft-iron 
pole  pieces  with  magnetizing 
coils  on  them.  [Hugh.  Nco/.I 
Hugh'oc  (hQ'uk),  n.  Dim.  of 
hug'i-ness  (hQj't-nrs),  n.  Huge¬ 
ness.  Obs.  [06s.  CYthUI 

hugmntee.  v.  A  kind  of  ale.  | 
Hu'go  ( hu'gd),  n.  [G.  See 
Hugh.]  Masc.  prop.  name. 
Hu'gon'  (Q'gdN'Jrt.  [F.]  An  evil 
spmt.in  the  popular  superstition 
of  southern  France,  who  goes 
through  the  country  at  night,  ! 
maltreating  all  whom  he  meets, 
hugtoun.  d*  haqueton. 
Huguenot  Pope  Philippe  de 
Mornay  (1549-1623).  a  distill- 
i  guished  French  nobleman,  sup- 
!  porter  of  the  Protestant  cause. 

I  hug'y  (huj'Y).  a.  Huge.  Obs. 

I  huh  (htl),  inter,).  Expressing  i 


contempt,  interrogation,  etc.  ;  — 
a  formal  spelling  tor  a  variety  of 
sounds  not  properly  words, 
hul.  +  hi,  they, 
hu'i  (ndo'e),  n.  [Hawaiian,  a 
uniting.]  Firm  ;  partnership. 
Hawaii. 

huich.  hulche.  d*  which. 
Hul-chol'  (w?-chol'),  n. ;  pi. 
-choles  (-cho'las).  An  Indian 
of  a  Mexican  tribe  variously 
classed  as  Piman  or  Nahuatlari, 
knownfor  conservative  devotion 
to  ancient  beliefs,  sun  worship, 
use  of  the  peyote,  etc.  [hood.  I 
huid  (hud).  Scot.  var.  of  hide,| 
hulder.  huiderward.  d*  whith¬ 
er,  whitherward. 
huidpyk.  d*  hoodpick. 
huif.  d* hove,  to  hover  [Sco/.l 
hulk,  r.  t.  To  consider.  06s.  | 
huile,  hulls,  d*  while,  whiles. 
huin.  d*  hune. 

huir.  d*  whore.  [hoard.; 
huird  (hiird).  Scot.  var.  of; 
huire.  d*  hear,  hire. 
huirne.  d*  hern. 
hulsher,  n.  8c  v.  t.  Usher.  Ohs. 
huisht'ly,  ad v.  of  husht.  Obs. 
II  huis  aier'  (we'sya'l,?!  [F.J  A 
doorkeeper ;  sheriff’s  officer  ; 
bailiff 

huit.  d*  hoot. 
huit.  huite.  d*  white. 
hui-tain'  (wY-tan'),  n.  [F.,  fr. 
hint  eight.]  A  set  or  group  of 
eight  lines  of  verse. 

II  hui'tre  (we'tr’).  n. ;  pi.  hui- 
tijen  (  we'tr’).  [F.J  An  oyster. 
II  hu'jua  an'ni.  [L.]  Of  this 
year.  [month. | 

]  hu'jus  men'sls.  [L.J  Of  this| 
nuk'ah.  Var.  of  hookah. 
huke.  Obs.  or  Scot  &  dial.  Eng. 
var.  of  iiook. 

huke  (hnk),  n.  [OF.  hngue,  LL. 
hum:  cf.  D.  huik.]  An  outer 
garment  worn  in  Europe  in  the 
Middle  Ages  first  by  women  and 
later  by  men  It  varied  in  shape, 


sometimes  being  furred  and 
having  a  hood.  Obs.  or  Hist 
huke.  r.  t.  To  cloak  as  with  a 
huke.  Obs. 

huk'ka  Var.  of  hookah. 
huk'ka-back  d*  huckaback. 
Huk'kok  (hok'ok).  Bib 
Hu'kok  ( hfi'kOk).  Bib. 
hukstere.  d*  huckster. 
hul.  d*  hill,  n.;  HULL. 

Hul  (hfil).  Bib. 
hulan.  d*  uhlan. 
huich.  n.  8c  V.  [Cf.  HUNCH.  I  = 
hunch.  Obs.— a.  Hunched.  Obs. 
hulch'backed  ,  a.  II  u  n  c  h- 
baeked  ;  round-backed.  Obs. 
hulched,  a.  Hunched.  Obs. 
hulch'y,  a.  Humpy  ;  gibbous. 
Obs.  (hold.) 

hu  d  Obs  or  dial.  Eng.  pret.  of 
Hul'dah  (hfil'da),  n.  |  Ileb. 
Khnlddh.]  Lit.,  a  weasel  ;  — 
fern.  prop.  name.  Bib. 
hulde.  d*  hild. 
hul'dee,  hul'dl  (hfil'de),  ti 
|  Hind.  hah/T.]  Turmeric.  India. 
hulder,  n.  Prob.,  alder.  Obs. 
hule  d*  hill,  to  cover  ;  owl. 
hu  e.  Var.  of  ule. 
hule  (  Smt.  hul).  Obs.  or  Scot. 
A  dial.  Eng.  var.  of  hull. 
hu'let.  Ods.  or  dial.  Eng.  var. 
of  ii  owlet. 
hulfere.  d*  hulver- 
hulgy.  d*  hulchy. 
hulk  (dial,  htftlk,  Qlk),  n.  [AS. 
hide  hut,  hovel.]  Obs.  or  Dial 
Eng.  1.  A  hut  ;  hovel. 

2  A  husk  or  hull,  as  of  grain, 
hulk.  r.  i.  To  lie  hid.  Obs  — 
n.  Hiding  Obs. 

hulk.  v.  t.  [See  holk,  ?*.]  1.  To 
disembowel:  ns,  to  hulk  a  hare. 
Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 
hulk'age(hfil'kai).  7?.  Hulls  or 
husks  of  grain.  Dial.  Eng. 
hull  +  hill. 

hull.  Dial.  var.  of  whole. 
hull.  n.  [Cf.  hi  LVER.1  Holly. 
Obs. 


hul'la  ba-loo'.  r.  ?.  To  muke  a 
hullabaloo.  Rare. 
hullar.  d*  holour. 
hulle.  +  h  i ll,  n.  [let. I 

hul'let.  Dial.  Eng.  var.  of  how-1 
hull'ing,  n .  An  outer  covering 
or  garment.  Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 
hul'lion  (hfil'ytln).  Var.  of 
h  allion. 

hull'-less,  a.  See -less. 
hul-lo'  (h?/-lo').  iiiterj.  Hollo, 
hull'ock  (hfil'uk),  n.  Naut.  A 
mere  fragment  of  a  6ail  kept 
standing  to  hold  a  vessel’s  head 
to  the  wind  in  a  storm.  Obs. 
hullok.  d*  hillock. 
hul-loo'(h7/-loo'),iTi7er;.  Halloo, 
hull'y  (hfil'Y).  a.  Raving  or 
containing  hulls, 
hu'lo-the-ism  (hfi'lS-thf-Yz’m), 
hu'lo-ist  (hu'liVYst).  Vars.  of 

HYLOTHEISM,  HYLOIST. 
hulpe.  Obs.  pret.  A-  p.  p.  of  help. 
Hul'se-an  (hfil'BP-rfn),  a.  Of  or 
pert,  to  John  Hulse  (1708-89), 
founder  of  the  Hulsean  lectures 
on  divinity  and  evidences  of 
Christianity  at  Cambridge  Uni¬ 
versity.  —  tiulsean  lecturer 
hul'ster(r//o/.  fil'st?r).  Obs.  or 
dial.  Eng.  var.  of  holster. 
hul'ster  (hfil'st?r),  n.  [AS. 
heolstor.]  A  lurking  place.  Dial- 
Eng.  —  v.  t.  To  hide.  6*6*. 
huit  d*  hilt. 
huite.  Obs.  pret.  of  hold. 
hu'lu  (hdo'loo),  t?.  [Hawaiian, 
leather. 1  A  turt  of  brilliant  yel¬ 
low  featners  from  theo-o. 
hulve,  7j.  Prob.,  a  pipe.  Obs. 
hul'ver  (hfil'v?r  :  01'-),  ii.  [ME. 
hulfere  .  perh.  akin  to  E.  holly.] 
The  holly.  Dial.  Eng. 
hul'ver-head' .  -h  e  a  d'e  d.  a. 
Stupid  ;  foolish.  Slang,  Eng- 
hulver  oak.  Holm  oak.  Dial. 
Eng. 

hul'wort',  ti  Cat  thyme.  Obs. 
hu'ly.  Scot.  var.  of  hooly. 
hum.  Dial.  var.  of  home. 


ale.  senate,  care,  am,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofa ;  eve,  Svent,  Snd,  recent,  maker-;  Ice,  111 ;  old,  ftbey,  orb,  5dd,  s6ft,  connect ;  use,  unite,  urn,  fip,  circf/s,  menu  ; 

II  Foreign  Word.  d*  Obsolete  Variant  of.  +  combined  with.  =  equals. 
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HUMERAL 


hum  (hum),  v.  i.  [Of  imitative  origin  ;  cf.  G.  hummen ,  D. 
hommelen .]  1.  To  utter  a  sound  like,  or  suggestive  of, 

that  of  the  letter  m  prolonged,  without  opening  the  mouth, 
esp.  as  expressive  of  :  (1)  dissent  or  disapprobation  ;  (2)  ap¬ 
probation  vr  applause  ;  (3)  surprise  or  doubt. 

The  cloudy  messenger  turns  me  his  back 
And  hums.  shak. 

2  To  make  a  low  prolonged  sound  like  that  of  a  bee  in 
flight ;  to  drone  ;  buzz  ;  as,  a  humming  top. 

3.  To  sing  with  closed  lips  and  without  articulating. 

4.  To  give  forth  a  low,  murmuring,  indistinct  sound,  as 
from  the  blending  of  many  voices  ;  as,  the  street  hums. 

5.  To  be  very  active  or  spirited  ;  as,  when  he  came  into 
his  fortune  he  made  things  hum.  Colloq. 

6.  To  have  an  internal  humming  ;  as,  my  head  hums. 
hum,  v.  t.  1.  To  sing  with  the  lips  closed  and  without 

articulation  ;  as,  to  hum  a  tune. 

2.  To  affect  or  eff  ect  by  humming  ;  as,  he  hummed  me  to 
sleep ;  to  hum  one’s  self  to  rest. 

hum,  n.  1.  Act  of  humming,  or  the  sound  made  by  hum¬ 
ming  ;  as,  a  hum  of  approbation  ;  specif.  :  a  A  low  monot¬ 
onous  noise,  as  of  bees  in  flight,  of  a  swiftly  revolving  top, 
of  a  whirling  wheel,  or  the  like  ;  a  drone  ;  a  buzz. 

The  shard-borne  beetle  with  his  drowsy  hums.  Shak. 
b  The  confused  noise  of  a  crowd  or  of  machinery,  etc., 
heard  at  a  distance  ;  as,  the  hum  of  industry,  c  The  hum¬ 
ming  of  a  melody  ;  also,  the  melody. 

2.  [Peril,  so  called  because  causing  a  humming  in  the 
head.]  A  kind  of  strong  drink.  Obs.  Beau,  it*  FI. 

hum,  n.  [Cf.  humbug.]  Imposition,  or  a  case  of  it ;  hoax. 

—  v.  t.  To_impose  on  ;  to  humbug.  Both  Slang  or  Colloq. 
hu'man  (hu'm&n),  a.  [F.  humain ,  L.  humanus;  akin  to 

/wwoman.  See  homage;  cf.  humane,  ombbr.]  1.  Belong¬ 
ing  or  relating  to  man  ;  characteristic  of  man  in  his  proper 
nature  or  as  an  individual  type  ;  as,  human  lineaments ; 
human  nature  ;  human  frailties. 

2.  Characteristic  of,  or  relating  to,  man  in  his  essential 
nature  as  distinguished  from  the  nonhuman  ;  specif. :  a  Of, 
pertaining  to,  or  resembling,  man  or  his  attributes,  in  dis¬ 
tinction  from  the  lower  animal  world  ;  as,  the  dog  dis¬ 
played  human  intelligence,  b  Of  or  relating  to  man  as 
distinguished  from  the  superhuman  or  the  extrahuman, 
from  the  divine,  or  from  nature  ;  belonging  to  finite  intel¬ 
ligence  and  powers. 

To  err  is  hutnan  ;  to  forgive,  divine.  Pope. 

The  human  element,  the  cosmical,  and  the  Divine  has  each  in 
turn  failed  of  its  first  rights.  J.  Marti neau. 

3.  Designating,  or  being,  a  man  ;  consisting  of  men  ;  hav¬ 
ing  human  form  or  attributes  ;  as,  a  human  being  ;  human 
sacrifices ;  the  human  race. 

4.  Of  or  pert,  to  the  social  life,  or  the  collective  relations, 
of  mankind  ;  as,  human  institutions  ;  human  progress. 

It  is  the  fashion  of  Italy  to  add  the  petty  industry  of  age  and 
childhood  to  the  hum  of  human  toil.  Hawthorne 

6.  Astrol.  Symbolized  or  figured  by  a  human  being  ;  as, 
human  constellations;  the  human  signs  (Gemini,  Virgo, 
Sagittarius,  and  Aquarius). 

6.  =  HUMANE. 

Syn.—  Human,  humane,  mortal.  Human  applies  to  what¬ 
ever  is  characteristic  of  man  as  man ;  it  frequently  con¬ 
notes,  esp.  in  modern  usage,  the  common  sympathies,  pas¬ 
sions,  or  failings  of  men,  often  in  implied  contrast  with  an 
attitude  of  superiority  to  them  ;  as,  “  brutish  forms, 
rather  than  human  ”  (Milton) ;  “  if  powers  divine  behold 
our  human  actions  ”  (Shak.) ;  “  Yet  tears  to  human  suffer¬ 
ing  are  due  ”  ( Wordsworth) ;  “  I  thought  I  could  not  breathe 
in  that  fine  air,  that  pure  severity  of  perfect  light— I 
yearned  for  warmth  and  color  which  I  found  in  Lancelot 

—  now  I  see  thee  what  thou  art,  thou  art  the  highest  and 
most  human  too,  not  Lancelot,  nor  another  ”  ( Tennyson ) ; 
he  is  a  very  human  person.  Humane  (still  sometimes  ap¬ 
plied  broadly  to  whatever  is  befitting  or  honorable  to  hu¬ 
manity  or  wnich  tends  to  humanize  or  refine)  commonly 
refers,  in  modern  usage,  to  that  which  evinces  active  sym¬ 
pathy  or  compassion  for  other  human  beings,  or  (esp.)  for 
the  lower  animals  ;  as,  “  Shakespeare  or  Vergil  —  souls  in 
whom  sweetness  and  light,  and  all  that  in  human  nature 
is  most  humane ,  were  eminent”  (M.  Arnold);  humane 
studies;  “Ah,  treat  [thy  horsesj  kindly!  .  .  .  show  that 
thou  hast  mercy,  which  the  great,  with  needless  hurry 
whirled  from  place  to  place,  humane  as  they  would  seem, 
not  always  show”  (Cowper);  the  Humane  Society.  Mortal, 
as  here  compared  (see  deadly),  emphasizes  more  strongly 
than  human  the  idea  of  transiency,  limitation,  or  frailty, 
and  (often)  suggests  a  contrast  with  immortal ;  as,  “  in¬ 
visible  to  mortal  sight”  ( Milton )  ;  “our  mortal  nature’s 
strife  ”  ( Shelley )  ;  “  her  stature  more  than  mortal  ”  ( Tenny¬ 
son);  cf.  “looking  .  .  .  larger  than  human  ”  (id.) ;  “What 
fools  these  mortals  be  !  ”  ( Shak.). 

Human  period,  Geol .,  the  present  geological  period  ;  —  called 
also  Recent  period.  See  geology,  Chart. 
hu'man,  n.  A  human  being.  Now  Chiefly  Humorous. 

Sprung  of  humans  that  inhabit  earth.  Chapman. 
hu  mane'  (hu-man' ;  formerly  also  accented  hu'mane),  a. 
[L.  humanus:  cf.  F.  humain.  See  human.]  1.  Pertain¬ 
ing  to  man  ;  human.  Obs. 

2-  Having  the  feelings  and  inclinations  creditable  to  man  ; 
having,  showing,  or  evidencing,  a  disposition  to  treat  other 
human  beings  or  animals  with  kindness  or  compassion  ; 
kind ;  benevolent.  Humane  was  at  first  but  a  variant 
spelling  of  human  (see  pron.),  but  during  the  16th  and  17th 
centuries  became  more  and  more  restricted  to  the  senses 
involving  moral  qualities. 

What  distinguishes  the  whole  work  of  Raphael  is  its  human¬ 
ity  in  the  double  sense  of  the  humane  and  the  human. 

J.  A.  Symonds. 

3.  Humanizing;  exalting;  refining  ;  as,  humane  studies. 
Syn.  —  Kind,  benevolent,  compassionate,  sympathetic, 
tender-hearted ;  lenient,  clement,  pitiful,  forgiving.  — 
Humane,  merciful.  Humane  (see  human)  emphasizes  the 
element  of  kindness,  benevolence,  or  sympathy,  without 


necessary  implication  of  a  possible  conflict  between  these 
and  opposite  feelings  ;  merciful  more  frequently  implies 
forbearing  treatment,  esp.  of  those  who  have  offended,  or 
who  merit  (or  are  defenseless  against)  severity  ;  as,  “  Chris¬ 
tianity,  the  most  compassionate  and  humane  religion  in 
the  world  ”  (Bp.  Pearce ) -}  “  I  will  be  merciful  to  their  un¬ 
righteousness  ”  (Heb.  viii.  12) ;  the  humane  spirit  of  prison 
reform  ;  “  Away  with  her  to  prison  !  —  Good  my  lord,  be 
good  to  me ;  your  honor  is  accounted  a  mercif  ul  man  ” 
(Shak.).  See  mercy,  pity. 

—  hu  mane'ly,  adv.  —  hu  mane'ness,  n. 
hu'man  hood  (hu'man-hdod),  n.  State,  condition,  or  posi¬ 
tion,  of  being  human  ;  humanity. 

hu  man'i  fy  (hft-inSn'T-fi),  v.  t.  ;  -fied  (-fid) ;  -fy'ing  (-fi'- 
Yng).  [human  -j-  -fy.]  To  make  human  ;  to  invest  with  a 
human  personality  ;  to  incarnate. 

The  Iwunanif tying  of  the  divine  Word.  II.  B.  Wilson 
hu'man  ism  (hu'm&n-Tz’m),  n.  1.  Human  nature  or  dis¬ 
position  ;  humanity. 

A  being  who  had  rejected  with  indifference  the  attitude  of  6ex 
for  the  loftier  quality  of  abstract  humanism.  T  Hardy. 

2.  The  study  of  the  humanities ;  polite  learning,  esp. 
[often  cap.]  that  of  which  there  was  a  great  revival  by 
those  called  Humanists  who  brought  the  Greek  and  Roman 
classics  into  new  vogue  during  the  Renaissance. 

3.  A  system,  mode,  or  attitude  of  thought  or  action  cen¬ 
tering  upon  distinctively  human  interests  or  ideals,  esp.  as 
contrasted  with  naturalistic  or  religious  interests. 

Gradually,  attention  is  turned  more  and  more  from  the  outer 
world  to  the  mind  of  man  The  first  period  had  been  one  of 
naturalism  ;  the  second  is  one  of  a  sort  of  new  humanism 

Josiah  Royce 

To  remember  that  Man  is  the  measure  of  all  things,  i.  e.,  of  his 
whole  experience  world,  and  that  if  our  standard  measure  prove 
false  all  our  measurements  are  vitiated  ;  to  remember  that  Man 
is  the  maker  of  the  sciences  which  subserve  his  human  purposes  ; 
to  remember  that  an  ultimate  philosophy  which  analyzes  us 
away  is  thereby  merely  exhibiting  its  failure  to  achieve  its  pur¬ 
pose,  that  ...  is  the  real  root  of  Humanism ,  whence  all  its  aux¬ 
iliary  doctrines  spring.  F.  C.  S.  Schiller. 

hu'man  1st,  n.  [Cf.  F.  humaniste.]  1.  [ often  cap.]  A 
promoter  or  advocate  of  the  Humanism  of  the  Renaissance. 

2.  One  who  pursues  the  study  of  the  humanities. 

3.  An  advocate  of  philosophical  humanism 
hu'man  lst,  a.  Characterized  by  humanism  ;  human, 
hu'man  is'tic  (-Ts'tTk),  a.  1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  human¬ 
ity  ;  as,  humanistic  devotion. 

2.  Of  or  pertaining  to  humanism  or  humanists, 
hu  man'i-ta'ri  an  (hu-mSn'T-ta'rT-fin  ;  115),  a.  Of  or  pert, 
to,  or  characteristic  of,  humanitarians  or  human itarianism. 
hu  man  i-ta'ri-an,  n.  [From  humanity.]  1.  An  adherent 
of  huinanitarianism,  theological  or  ethical. 

2.  One  actively  concerned  in  promoting  the  welfare  of  his 
kind ;  a  philanthropist.  This  meaning  did  not  become 
generally  recognized  until  about  1880. 

hu  man  i-ta'ri-an-ism  (-Yz’m),  n.  1.  Theol.  <fc  Ch.  Hist. 
The  distinctive  tenet  denying  the  divinity  of  Christ ;  also, 
the  system  of  doctrine  based  upon  this  view  of  Christ. 

2  Ethics,  a  The  doctrine  that  man’s  obligations  are  lim¬ 
ited  to,  and  dependent  alone  on,  man  and  human  relations, 
b  The  doctrine  of  Saint-Simon  that  man’s  nature  is  per¬ 
fectible  through  his  own  efforts  without  divine  grace. 

3.  Regard  for  the  interests  of  mankind  ;  broad  benevo¬ 
lence  or  philanthropy. 

hu-man'i  ty  (hu-m£n'T-tT),  n. ;  pi.  -ties  (-tlz).  [F.  hu¬ 

manity  L.  humanitas.  See  human.]  1.  a  Quality  or  con¬ 
dition  of  being  human  ;  the  peculiar  nature  of  man,  by 
which  he  is  distinguished  from  other  beings ;  specif., 
Metaph .,  man’s  consciousness  of  himself  as  human  in  kind 
and  as  distinguished  from  the  objectne  and  the  superhu¬ 
man  worlds,  b  pi.  Human  characteristics  and  attributes  ; 
feelings  or  sensibilities  common  to  mankind ;  matters  of 
interest  or  appeal  to  men  generally;  as,  his  devotion  to 
science  never  led  him  to  forget  the  humanities  of  life. 

2.  Quality  of  being  humane;  the  kind  feelings,  disposi¬ 
tions,  and  sympathies  of  man;  esp.,  a  disposition  to  re¬ 
lieve  distress,  and  to  treat  all  creatures  with  kindness. 

The  common  offices  of  humanity  and  friendship.  Locke 

3.  a  Mental  cultivation  ;  liberal  education  ;  instruction 
in  classical  and  polite  literature ;  in  the  Scotch  universi¬ 
ties,  the  Latin  language  and  literature.  Archaic. 

Polished  with  humanity.  Holland 

b  Usually  in  jo/.,  with  the :  The  branches  of  polite  learning, 
esp.  the  ancient  classics  ;  belles-lettres ;  sometimes,  secu¬ 
lar,  as  distinguished  from  theological,  learning. 

4.  Mankind  ;  human  beings  collectively  ;  the  human  race. 

It  is  a  debt  we  owe  to  humanity.  S.  S.  Smith. 
hu  man-1- za'tion  (hu'man-T-za'slii/n  ;  -i-za'shun),  n.  Act 
of  humanizing,  or  condition  of  being  humanized, 
hu'man  lze  (hu'mdn-iz),  v.  t. ;  hu'man-ized  (-izd) ;  hu'man- 
iz'ing  (-lz'Tng),  [Cf.  F.  humaniser.]  1.  To  make  human ; 
to  give  a  human  character  or  expression  to  ;  to  adapt  to 
human  nature  or  use.  “  Humanized  divinities.”  Caird. 

2.  To  render  humane  ;  to  soften  ;  to  make  gentle  by  over¬ 
coming  cruelty  and  rudeness  ;  to  refine  or  civilize  ;  as.  “  the 
humanizing  effect  of  music.”  Mrs.  Humphry  Ward. 

Was  it  the  business  of  magic  to  humanize  our  natures  with 
compassion  ?  Addison. 

3.  Med.  To  convert  into  something  belonging  to  man  ;  to 
make  like  that  of  man,  as  vaccine  lymph  or  milk. 

hu'man  lze,  V.  i.  To  become  or  be  made  more  humane  ;  to 
become  civilized  :  to  be  ameliorated, 
hu'man  kind'  (-kind'),  n.  Mankind  ;  the  human  race, 
hu'man  ly,  adv.  1.  In  a  human  manner  ;  after  the  manner 
of  men  ;  according  to  the  knowledge,  wisdom,  or  experi¬ 
ence  of  men  ;  as,  the  prospect,  humanly  speaking,  is  bad. 

This  little  seed  .  .  .  how  humanly  it  dies.  G.  D.  Eoardman. 
2.  Kindly  ;  humanely.  Obs.  or  R. 
hum'ble  (hum'b’l ;  formerly ,  and  still  occas.,  fim'b’l),  a.; 


hum'bler  (-bier) ;  hum'blest  (-blest).  [ME.  also  umble, 
F.  humble ,  fr.  L.  humilis  on  the  ground,  low,  fr.  humus 
the  earth,  ground  ;  cf.  Gr.  xapat  on  the  ground.  Cf .  cha¬ 
meleon,  humiliate,  homage  ]  1.  Thinking  lowly  of  one’s 

self  ;  claiming  little  as  one’s  desert ;  not  proud  or  assertive 
in  spirit,  manner,  or  seeming  ;  lowly  ;  meek. 

Without  a  humble  imitation  of  the  divine  Author  of  our  .  .  . 
religion  we  can  never  hope  to  be  a  happy  nation.  Washmgton 
2.  Near  the  ground  ;  not  high  or  lofty  ;  not  pretentious  or 
magnificent ;  unpretendiug ;  unassuming ;  as,  a  humble 
cottage. 

Thy  humble  nest  built  on  the  ground.  Cowleu 
My  low  and  humble  name.  Shak 

Syn.  —  Unpretending,  unassuming,  modest,  meek,  mild; 
poor,  mean,  plain,  simple.  —  Humble, lowly,  low.  Humble 
(opposed  to  proud)  and  lowly  (often  opposed  to  lofty)  are 
frequently  interchangeable,  whether  referring  to  freedom 
from  pride,  or  to  modest  or  unpretentious  state  or  condi¬ 
tion  ;  as,  “  God  resistetli  the  proud,  but  giveth  grace  unto 
the  humble  ”  (James  iv.  6) ;  “  Surely  lie  scorneth  the 
scorners,  but  he  giveth  grace  unto  the  lowly ”  (Prov.  iii.  34); 
“  poor  lowly  maid  ”  (Shak.) ;  “  poor  humble  swain  ”  (id.). 
In  modern  usag  e,  humble  often  connotes  undue  self -depre¬ 
ciation,  sometimes  verging  on  abjectness  ;  lowly  is  less  fre¬ 
quently  applied  to  persons,  and  carries  no  derogatory  im¬ 
plication  ;  as,  “  She  is  humble  to  abjectness  ”  (De  Quincey) ; 
cf .  to  eat  humble  pie  :  “  Thy  soul  was  like  a  star,  and  dwelt 
apart,  .  .  .  and  yet  thy  heart  the  lowliest  duties  on  herself 
did  lay  ”  (  Wordsworth).  Low,  on  account  of  its  common 
implication  of  inferiority,  israreas  a  synonym  for  humble 
or  lowly ,  except  where  the  context  renders  its  meaning 
clear  ;  as,  “That  mood  which  with  the  lofty  sanctifies  the 
low  ”  (  Wordsworth) ;  cf .  “  Low  desires,  low  thoughts  had 
there  no  place  ;  yet  was  his  heart  lowly  ;  for  he  was  meek 
in  gratitude  ”  (id.).  See  menial,  shy,  abase. 

Humble  Petition  and  Advice,  Eng.  Hist.,  a  petition  presented 
to  Cromwell  by  the  Parliament  summoned  in  1656,  asking 
that  certain  changes  of  the  constitution  might  be  agreed 
to  by  mutual  consent,  and  that  he  should  assume  the  title 
of  kmg.  Cromwell  rejected  the  title,  and  it  was  passed  in  an 
amended  form,  in  May.  1657,  and  assented  to  by  Cromwell. 
In  June  it  was  modified  by  the  Additional  Petition  and  Ad¬ 
vice.  —  h.  pie.  a  Umble  pie,  or  pie  made  of  the  inferior 
parts  of  a  deer  and  served  to  the  huntsman  and  other  ser¬ 
vants.  b  In  the  phrase  to  eat  humble  vie ,  humiliation. 
See  under  eat.  —  h.  plant,  the  sensitive  plant, 
hum'ble  (hum'b’l;  see  the  adj.),  v.  t.;  hum'bled  (-b’ld) ; 
hum'bling  (-bllng).  1.  To  bring  low ;  to  reduce  the  power, 
independence,  or  exaltation  of  ;  to  lower  ;  abase  ;  humiliate. 
The  genius  which  humbled  six  marshals  of  France  Macaxday. 
Receive  them  then,  the  tribute  that  I  owe, 

Mine  honor’s  ensigns  humbled  at  thy  feet.  Shak 

2.  To  make  humble  or  lowly  in  mind  ;  to  abase  the  pride 
or  arrogance  of ;  to  reduce  the  self-sufficiency  of ;  to  make 
meek  and  submissive  ;  —  often  used  reflexively. 

IBimhle  yourselves  therefore  under  the  mighty  hand  of  God, 
that  he  may  exalt  you.  *  1  Pet.  v.  6. 

Syn.  —  Lower,  mortify,  disgrace,  degrade.  See  abase. 
hum'ble-bee'  (-be'),  n.  [ME.  humbylbee ,  hombullbe  ;  cf. 
D.  hommel ,  G.  hummel ,  OHG.  humbal ,  Dan.  humle ,  Sw. 
hum-la  ;  prob.  not  akin  to  hum.  Cf.  bumblebee.]  The  bum¬ 
blebee.  “  A  red-hipped  bumblebee .”  Shak. 

hum'bly  (hum'blT),  adv.  With  humility  ;  lowly, 
hum'bug'  (hum'bug'),  n.  [Of  unknown  origin.]  1.  An 
imposition  under  fair  pretenses ;  something  contrived  to  de¬ 
ceive  and  mislead  ;  a  trick  by  cajolery  ;  hoax  ;  fraud  ;  sham. 

2.  A  spirit  of  deception  ;  pretense;  imposture. 

3.  One  who  deceives  or  misleads ;  a  deceitful  or  trickish 
fellow ;  an  impostor. 

4.  A  kind  of  candy.  Dial.  Eng. 

hum'bug',  v.  t.;  hum'bugged  (-bugd') ;  hum'bug'ging (-bug'- 
Tng).  1.  To  deceive  ;  to  impose  on  ;  to  cajole  ;  to  hoax. 
2.  To  gain,  change,  or  effect  by  humbug  or  trickery  ;  as, 
the  confidence  man  humbugged  $100  from  him. 
hum'bug',  v.  i.  To  play  the  part  of  a  humbug, 
hum'drum' (-drum'),  a.  1.  Monotonous;  dull;  common¬ 
place.  “  A  humdrum  crone.”  Bryant. 

2.  Without  decision  or  without  difference.  Obs.  Oxf.  E.D. 
Syn.  —  See  irksome. 

hum'drum',  n.  1.  A  dull  fellow  ;  a  bore. 

2.  Monotonous  and  tedious  commonplaceness  ;  dull  talk  or 
action  ;  anything  that  is  humdrum. 

Dissatisfied  with  humdrum.  The  Nation. 

3.  A  low  one-horse  cart  w’ith  three  wheels.  Dial.  Eng. 

4.  Dejection  ;  the  blues ; — usually  in  pi.  Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 
Hum'e-an  (hum'e-an),  a.  Like,  or  pert,  to,  the  methods, 

doctrines,  or  skepticism  of  David  Hume.  See  Humism. 

The  Humean ,  or  ultra-agnostic,  dictum,  that  what  is  neither 
abstract  reasoning  concerning  quantity  or  number,  nor  yet  ex 
perimental  reasoning  concerning  matter-of-fact  existence,  can 
only  be  sophistry  or  illusion.  James  Ward. 

hu-mect' (hu-m5kt')  )  v.  t.  <£*£.  [L.  humect  are,  humec- 
hu  mec'tate  (-mgk'tat)  (  latum ,  fr.  humectus  moist,  fr.  hu- 
mere  to  be  moist :  cf .  F.  humecter.]  To  moisten  ;  to  wet ; 
to  become  moist.  Rare. 

hu'mec-ta'tion  (hu'mSk-ta'slmn),  n.  [L.  humectatio:  cf. 
F.  humectation.]  Act  of  moistening  or  wetting,  or  con¬ 
dition  of  being  wet  or  moistened  ;  also,  Obs.,  liquefaction, 
hu'mer-al  (hu'mer-al),  a.  [L.  humerus  the  shoulder  :  cf. 
F.  humeral.]  1.  Anat.  it  Zo'ol.  Of  or  pertaining  to,  or 
situated  in  the  region  of,  the  humerus;  brachial. 

2.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  shoulder. 

3.  Zobl.  Pert,  to  or  designating  :  (1)  The  anterior  basal 
angle  of  an  insect’s  wing  (in  beetles  the  exterior  front  angle 
of  the  elytra).  (2)  The  anterior  corner  of  the  thorax  of  Dip- 
tera.  (3)  One  of  the  pairs  of  horny  plates  on  the  plastron  of 
turtles. 

humeral  veil,  R.  C.  Ch.,  an  oblong  veil  or  scarf  of  the  same 
material  as  the  vestments,  worn  round  the  shoulders  at 
High  Mass  bv  the  subdeacon  when  he  holds  the  paten, 
between  the  Offertory  and  Paternoster,  and  by  the  priest 


Hum.  Abhr.  Humphrey, 
hu'man-ate,  a.  [LL.  nutnana- 
D/.*.]  Indued  with  humanity. 
Obs.  —  hu'man-a'tlon.  n.  Obs. 
hu-man'icB  (hfl-mftn'Tks),  n. 
Study  of  human  nature.  Harr. 
hu  man  i-fi-ca'tlon  (-Y-f  T-k  a'- 
ehun),  n.  The  making  or  treat¬ 
ing  as  human.  Rare. 
hu  man'i  form  (-Y-fdrm),  a.  [hu- 
man  -f  -form.]  Having,  or  at¬ 
tributing  to  God,  a  human  form 
or  nature  ;  anthropomorphic. 
R-  —  hu-man'i- for 'mi-an,  n.  R. 

hu-ma'nl  ni'hil  a'li-e'num 
[L-]  Nothing  human  (ib)  for¬ 
eign.  See  homo  sum,  etc. 
hu'man-iBh.  a.  See-iSH. 
hu' man-is 'tl-cal,  a.  Human¬ 


istic.  —  hu'man-lB'ti-cal-ly,  adv. 
hu-mani-ta'rl-an-ize,  v.  t.  See 

hu-man '1-ta-ry  (h  fl-m  a  n'Y-t  H- 
rY),  a.  a  Of  or  pert,  to  men  or 
humanity.  Rare,  b  Humani¬ 
tarian  ;  philanthropic.  Rarr. 
hu'ma-ni'tian  (h  fi'm  o  n  Y  s  h'- 
rtn),  n.  A  humanist  ;  a  classical 
scholar.  Obs. 

hu'man-iz'er  (hfi'mtfn-Tz'^r), 
n.  One  that  humanizes, 
hu'man-llke",  a.  See -like. 
hu'man-neBS.  n.  See -ness. 

II  hu-ma'num  eBt  er-ra're.  [L.] 
To  err  is  human, 
hu'mate  (hO'mat),  n.  [L.  hu¬ 
mus  the  earth,  ground.]  Chem. 
A  salt  of  humic  acid. 


hu-ma'tion  (hfl-ma'shwn),  n. 
(L.  humatio,  fr.  humare  to  cover 
with  earth,  to  inter,  fr.  humus 
:  earth.]  Interment.  Obs.  (Obs.  I 
hum'blrd7,  n.  Humming  bird.  | 
hum'bl.  Humble.  Ref.  So. 

1  hurn'bld.  Humbled.  Ref.  Sp. 
hum'ble.  Var.  of  iiummel. 
hum'ble.  >•.  /.  [Cf.  D.  hommelen 
to  hum,  buzz,G.  hummeln;  prob. 
imitative.]  To  hum  like  a  bee  j 
to  rumble.  Obs. 
hum'ble,  r.  i.  To  show  humil¬ 
ity;  to  humble  one’s  self.  Rare. 
hum  ble-fi-ca'tlon  ( h u nU blP-f Y- 
ka'shwn),  n.  (humble  -f  -fica- 
tion. \  Pretense  of  humility.  R. 
humblehede.  Prob.,  corruption 
of  humble  bed.  Obs. 


hum'ble-ly.  +  HUMBLY.  [7?. I 
hum'ble-ment,  n.  Humiliation.! 
hum'ble-ness,  n.  See -ness. 
hum'bler  (hQm'bier),  n.  One 
that  humbles, 
hum'bles.  4*  umbles. 
humblesse,  v.  [OF.,  also  hum- 
bh  re.)  Humbleness  :  humility. 
Obs.  [An  obeisance.  Obs.  | 

hum-bleB'Bo.n.  See  humblesse. I 
humblete,  n.  [OF.  humblete.) 
Humility.  Obs.  [p-.pr| 

hum'bling-ly,  adv. of  humbling, I 
Hum'boldt  cur'rent  (hfim'- 
bolt).  =  Peruvian  current. 
hum-boldt'i-lite  (hOm-bOl'tY- 
llt),  n.  [After  Baron  Alexander 
von  Humboldt ;  see  -LITE.]  Min. 
A  variety  of  melilite. 


hum'boldt-ine  (hum'bolt-Tn  ; 

-en),  n.  Min.  Native  ferrous 
oxulate,  2FeC204+3H20,  found 
usually  in  capillary  crystals, 
hum'boldt-ite  (-it),  n.  Min.  a 
Datolite.  b  Humboldtine. 
hum  ' bug  a-ble  ( h  fl m  '  bfi gVf -b’l ), 
a.  See  -able.  —  hum  bug-a- 
bil'i-ty  (-bfig-d-bYl'Y-tY).  n. 
hum'bug'ger  (-Pr),  n.  One  who 
humbugs.  —  hum'bugger-y  (*Y), 
n.  —  hum'bug  gism  (-6  fi  g'- 
Yz’mY,  w. 

hum'buzz',  n.  [hum  4-  buzz.] 
The  cockchafer.  Local,  Eng. 
humbylbee.  +  humblebee. 
hum'drum  .  adv.  Undecidedly ; 
indifferently.  Obs.  [drumness.  | 
hum-drum'mi-neBs.  n.  =  hum-1 


hum-drum'miBh.  a.  See  -isu. 

—  hum-drurn'mish-nesB,  n. 
hum-drum'nesB,  n.  See  -  ness. 
hum'dud'geon  (h  tim'd  fij'iin), 
hum  dur'geon,  <>.  [ hum  an  im- 
DOflitiOD  —  duagt  on  anger.]  All 
imaginary  illness  or  pain;  a  loud 
complaint  about  a  trifling  mat¬ 
ter.  Obs.  or  Scot.  Slang. 
hume.  /i.  A  hymn.  Dial.  Eng. 
hu-mec'tant  (nfl-mPk'U/nt),  a. 
[L.  hximvctatis,  p.  pr.]  Diluent; 
moistening.  —  n.  A  diluent, 
hu-mec'tate.  a.  TL.  humectatus, 
p.  p.]  Moistened.  Obs. 
hu-mec'ta-tive.  hu-mec'tive,  a. 
Sen.  =  humectant.  Obs.  oj- R. 
hu'me-fy.  +  humify. 
humelich.  i*  humily. 


lood,  foot ;  out,  oil ;  chair;  go  ;  Bing,  ii)k  ;  then,  thin  ;  nature,  verdure  (250) ;  K  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  ach  (1«) ;  bon  ;  yet ;  zh  =  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Gmns. 
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HUMPBACK  CANARY 


when  he  raises  the  monstrance  to  give  benediction  with  the 
Blessed  Sacrament.  It  is  also  worn  by  priests  and  deacons 
when  they  remove  the  Blessed  Sacrament  from  one  place 
to  another  or  carry  it  in  procession.  In  this  veil  the  paten, 
pyx,  or  monstrance  is  wrapped  for  protection. 
hu'mer-O-  (hu'mer-o-).  A  combining  form  indicating  con¬ 
nection  with ,  or  relation  to ,  the  humerus. 
hu  mer-O-ra'dl  al  (-ra'dT-31),  a.  Anat.  Pert,  to  the  hu¬ 
merus  and  radius.  —  humeroradial,  or  antebrachial,  index,  the 
ratio  of  the  length  of  the  radius  to  that  of  the  humerus  (in 
hundredths  of  the  latter). 

hu'mer-US  (hu'inSr-fls),  n.  ;  pi.  -meri  (-1).  [L.,  better  ume- 
rt«.]  1.  Anat.  dc  Zool.  a  The  bone  of  the  brachium,  or 

upper  part  of  the  arm  or  fore  limb,  from  the  shoulder  to 
the  elbow.  In  man  it  has  at  the  upper  end  a  large  rounded 
head  for  articulation  w  ith  the  scapula,  and  two  tuberosities 
for  attachment  of  muscles.  At  the  lower  end  there  are  a 
pair  of  condyles  and  a  large  articular  surface  with  a  pulley¬ 
shaped  portion  (the  trochlea)  for  the  ulna  and  a  rounded 
eminence  (the  capitellum  or  radial  head)  for  the  radius.  The 
constriction  above  the  tuberosities  is  the  anatomical  neck, 
that  below  the  tuberosities  the  surgical  neck,  b  The  part 
of  the  limb  containing  the  humerus  ;  the  brachium. 

2  Zool.  a  The  third  joint  of  the  anterior  legs  of  an  insect, 
b  The  subcostal  vein  of  the  anterior  wings  of  certain  insects, 
hu  met'ty  (hft-m6t'T),  hu  met't^e  (  ta  ;  -tT),  a.  [Cf.  hu- 
met-1  Her.  Couped  at  the  extremities,  as  a  chevron  or  fess. 
hu'mic  (hu'mTk),  a.  [L.  humus  the  earth,  ground.]  Chem. 

Pert,  to  or  derived  from  humus  ;  as,  humic  acid.  See  humus. 
hu'mi-CU-ba'tion  (hu'mT-ku-ba'sh&n),  n.  [L.  humi  on  the 
ground  -+-  cubare  to  lie  down.]  Act  or  practice  of  lying  on 
the  ground,  esp.  in  penitence  or  abasement.  Archaic. 
hu'mid  (hu'mtd),  a.  [L.  humidus ,  umidus ,  fr.  humere , 
umere ,  to  be  moist :  cf.  F.  humide .]  1.  Containing,  or 

characterized  by,  sensible  moisture  ;  damp  ;  moist ;  vapor¬ 
ous  ;  as,  humid  air. 

2.  Specif.:  a  Medieval  Physiol.  Characterized  by  humor. 
See  complexion,  humor,  2.  Obs.  or  Hist,  b  Med.  Having 
a  moist  or  fluid  discharge ;  as,  humid  gangrene. 

Syn.  — See  moist. 

humid  process  or  way.  =  wet  process  or  way.  See  wet,  a.,  3. 
hu-mid'i-fy  (hu-niid'T-fl),  v.  t.  ;  -fied  (-fid) ;  -fy'ing  (-fly¬ 
ing).  [humid  -f-  -fy- 1  To  render  humid,  as  the  atmos¬ 
phere;  to  moisten  ;  damp.  —  hu  mid  i  fi  ca'tion  (-fT-ka'- 
shwn),  n.  — hu-mid'i-li  er  (-fl'er),  n. 
hu-mid'i-ty  (-tT),  n.  [Cf.  F.  humidity.]  1.  Moisture  ; 
dampness  ;  a  moderate  degree  of  wetness,  which  is  percep¬ 
tible  to  the  eye  or  touch,  esp.  of  the  atmosphere,  or  of  any¬ 
thing  which  has  absorbed  moisture  from  the  atmosphere, 
as  clothing.  In  meteorology,  absolute  humidity  indicates 
the  amount  of  vapor  actually  present  in  the  air,  and  is  ex¬ 
pressed  either  in  its  expansive  force,  or  in  its  weight  in 
grains  per  cubic  foot  of  air.  The  relative  humidity  is  of 
greater  importance ;  it  is  the  ratio  of  the  vapor  actually 
present  as  compared  with  the  greatest  amount  the  air 
could  possibly  contain  at  the  given  temperature.  In  hy- 
grometrical  reports  (as  of  the  United  States  Signal  Service) 
complete  saturation  of  the  air  is  designated  by  humidity 
100,  and  partial  saturation  by  smaller  numbers. 

2.  The  juices  of  animals  or  of  plants.  Obs. 
hu-mil'i-ate  (hu-mil'T-at),  v.  t. ;  hu-mil'i-at'ed  (-at'Sd) ; 
hu-mil'i-at'ing  (-at'Tng).  [L.  humHiaius ,  p.  p.  of  humili¬ 
ate,  fr.  humilis.  See  humble.]  To  reduce  to  a  lower  posi¬ 
tion  in  one’s  own  eyes,  or  in  the  eyes  of  others ;  to  injure 
the  self-respect  of ;  to  humble  ;  mortify. 

We  stand  humiliated  rather  than  encouraged.  M.  Arnold. 
Syn.  —  Degrade,  disgrace,  shame.  See  abase. 
hu  mil'l-at  lng  (-at'Tng),  p.  a.  Lowering  one’s  position  or 
dignity;  humbling;  mortifying.  —  hu  mil'i-at'ing-ly,  adv. 
hu  mil  i  a'tion  (-a'shftn),  n.  [L.  humiliatio  :  cf.  F.  humilia¬ 
tion.]  Act  of  humiliating,  or  state  of  being  humiliated; 
abasement  of  pride;  mortification. 

humiliation  of  Christ,  Theol.}  the  sum  of  the  earthly  inci¬ 
dents  and  physical  restrictions  to  which  Christ  was  sub¬ 
jected,  as  birth,  education,  passion,  death,  as  distinguished 
from  the  incidents,  such  as  resurrection,  ascension,  glorifi¬ 
cation,  which  constitute  his  exaltation. 
hu-mil'i-a-to-ry  (-d-to-rl),  a.  Tending  to  humiliate, 
hu-mil'i-ty  (hu-mTl'T-tT),  n.  ;  pi.  -ties  (-tTz).  [ME.  humi - 
lite,  OF.  htimilite,  humclite ,  F.  humilite ,  fr.  L.  humilitas. 
See  humble.]  1.  State  or  quality  of  being  humble  in  spirit ; 
freedom  from  pride  and  arrogance  ;  lowliness  of  mind  ;  a 
modest  estimate  of  one’s  own  worth  ;  self-abasement. 

Serving  the  Lord  with  all  humility  of  mind.  Acts  xx.  19. 

2.  An  act  of  submission  or  humble  courtesy. 

With  these  humilities  they  satisfied  the  young  king.  Sir  J.  Davies. 

3.  Humble  condition  or  estate  ;  humbleness.  Obs.  or  R. 

4.  Any  of  several  kinds  of  snipe.  Obs.  New  Eng. 

Syn.  —  Lowliness,  humbleness,  meekness,  modesty. 

hu'min  (hu'mTn),  n.  [L.  humus  the  earth,  ground.]  Chem. 
A  constituent  of  humus.  See  humus. 
hu  mi-ri'  (o^me-re'),  n.  [Tupi  umiri ,  the  name  of  the 
tree.]  a  A  fragrant  balsam  from  various  Brazilian  trees 
of  the  genus  Humiria.  It  is  used  as  a  perfume  and  also  as 
the  basis  of  an  ointment,  b  Any  species  of  Humiria. 
Hum'lsm  (hum'Tz’m),  n.  The  doctrines  or  methods  of  the 
Scottish  philosopher  David  Hume  (1711-76),  esp.  his  phil¬ 
osophical  skepticism,  according  to  which  he  restricted 
human  knowledge  to  experience  of  ideas  and  impressions 
and  denied  the  possibility  of  obtaining  any  ultimate  verifi¬ 
cation  of  their  truth  or  falsehood.  See  Humean. 


Hum'ist  (hum'Tst),  7i.  One  who  adheres  to  Hume’s  doc¬ 
trines  or  follows  his  philosophical  methods, 
hum'lte  (hum^It),  n.  [After  Sir  A.  Hume.]  Min.  A  white, 
yellow,  brown,  or  red  mineral,  brittle  and  of  vitreous  to 
resinous  luster.  It  is  a  basic  silicate  of  magnesium  con¬ 
taining  fluorine,  and  is  found  in  the  ejected  masses  of  v  e- 
suvius,  and  elsewhere.  H.,  6. -6.5.  Sp.  gr.,  3. 1-3.2. 
humite  group.  Min.  A  group  of  four  isomorphous  miner¬ 
als,  prolectite,  chondroaite,  humite,  and  clinoliumite.  Its 
members  resemble  one  another  very  closely  in  chemical 
composition,  in  physical  properties,  and  even  in  crystalli¬ 
zation,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  humite  is  orthorhombic, 
while  the  others  are  monoclinic.  See  humite. 
hum'mer  (hQm'er),  n.  1.  One  that  hums ;  also,  Colloq. 
or  Slang ,  a  person  or  thing  noted  for  great  energy,  spirits, 
activity,  or  liveliness ;  as,  the  political  rally  was  a  hummer. 

2.  A  humming  bird. 

hum'ming  (-Tng),  p.  pr.  vb.  n.  of  hum.  Specif.  :  p.  a.  a 
Droning  ;  buzzing,  b  Active  or  spirited  ;  big ;  extraor¬ 
dinary.  Colloq.  c  Frothing  ;  seething ;  strong;  —  said  of 
ale  or  beer  and  various  liquors.  Colloq. 
humming  bird,  any  of  numerous  nonpas¬ 
serine  birds  which  con¬ 
stitute  the  family  Tro- 
chilidse,  remarkable  for 
the  small  size  of  most 
species,  and  the  brilliant 
iridescent  plumage  of 
the  males,  which  in  some 
forms  have  remarkable 
crests,  neck  tufts,  or 
elongated  tail  feathers.  Ruby-and-topaz  Humming  Bird 
The  family  comprises  {Chrysolampxs  mosquxtus) 
the  smallest  of  biras,  many  being  less  than  three  inches 
long.  Anatomically  they  are  related  to  the  swifts,  and 
like  them  have  narrow  w  ings  with  long  primaries,  but  the 
bill  is  slender  and  the  tongue  very  extensile.  Their  food, 
mostly  obtained  by  hovering  over  flowers,  consists  of  small 
insects,  nectar,  etc.  In  flying,  the  beats  of  their  wings  are 
so  rapid  that  only  a  blur  is  visible,  and  a  humming  sound 
is  produced.  They  are  pugnacious  in  disposition  and 
courageous  in  defending  their  nests  against  larger  birds 
and  animals.  Their  voice  is  weak  and  usually  unmusical. 
The  nests  are  often  beautifully  constructed.  But  two  white 
eggs  are  laid.  Numerous  genera  and  over  400  species,  all 
American  and  mostly  tropical,  are  known.  A  single  spe¬ 
cies,  the  rubythroat  ( Trochilus  colubris),  occurs  in  the 
eastern  United  States  and  Canada.  Several  are  found  in 
the  western  States,  notably  the  broad-tailed  humming  bird 
( Selasphorus  jdatycercus)  m  the  Rocky  Mountain  region, 
and  the  rufous  humming  bird  (S.  ruftis),  w  hich  is  common 
on  the  Pacific  coast  and  ranges  north  to  Alaska.  —  h.-bird 
bush,  a  South  American  fabaceous  shrub  ( xEschynomene 
montevidensis)  the  flowers  of  which  are  much  frequented 
by  humming  birds.  —  h.-bird  moth,  a  hawk  motn.  —  h.- 
bird’s  trumpet,  the  California  fuchsia  ( Zauschneria ). 
hum  mock  (lifim'Sk),  n.  [Peril,  connected  with  hump. 
See  hump.]  1.  A  rounded  or  conical  knoll  or  hillock,  such 
as  can  be  seen  from  the  sea  by  sailors ;  a  rise  of  ground  of 
no  great  extent,  above  a  level  surface. 

2.  A  ridge  or  pile  of  ice  on  an  ice  field. 

3.  =  hammock,  2.  Southern  U.  S. 

hum'mock,  v.  t.  it*  i.  /  hum'mocked  (-wkt) ;  hum'mock-ing. 
To  form  into  hummocks,  esp.  on  an  ice  field. 

The  surface  is  much  hummoeked.  F  G.  Jackson 
hum'mock  y  (-T),  a.  Abounding  in  hummocks  ;  uneven  ; 
resembling  a  hummock. 

hum  note  The  humming  tone  given  by  the  whole  mass 
of  a  vibrating  bell,  an  octave_below  its  fundamental  note, 
hu'mor,  hu'mour  (hu'mer ;  u'- ;  277 :  see  note  below),  n. 
[ME.  also  umour ,  umor ,  OF.  humor ,  uinor ,  F.  humeur , 
L.  humor ,  urnor,  moisture,  fluid,  fr.  humere ,  umere,  to  be 
moist.  Cf.  humid.]  1.  Moisture;  vapor.  Obs. 

2  In  old  physiology,  a  fluid  or  juice  of  an  animal  or  plant ; 
specif.,  one  of  the  four  fluids  (blood,  phlegm,  clioler,  or 
yellow  bile,  and  melancholy  or  black  bile)  conceived  as 
entering  into  the  constitution  of  the  body  and  determining, 
by  their  relative  proportions,  a  person’s  health  and  tem¬ 
perament  (which  see).  Hence,  one's  disposition  or  state 
of  mind,  whether  constitutional,  habitual,  or  temporary ; 
temperament ;  temper  ;  mood;  as,  good  humor  ;  ill  humor. 


A  prince  of  a  pleasant  humor.  Bacon. 

3.  Med.  a  A  morbid  animal  fluid,  b  Any  chronic  cuta¬ 
neous  affection  arising  from  a  morbid  state  of  the  blood. 

4.  A  changing  and  uncertain  state  of  mind  ;  a  caprice  ; 
freak  ;  vagary  ;  whim  ;  fancy;  pi.,  freakish  or  whimsical 
actions  or  happenings. 

Has  he  not  humors  to  be  endured  ?  South. 

The  humors  of  election  day.  Hawthorne. 

I  have  an  humor  to  knock  you  indifferently  well.  Shak. 
6  a  The  mental  faculty  of  discovering,  expressing,  or 
appreciating  ludicrous  or  absurdly  incongruous  elements 
in  ideas,  situations,  happenings,  or  acts ;  droll  imagination 
or  its  expression  ;  —  distinguished  from  wit  as  less  purely 
intellectual  and  having  more  kindly  sympathy  with  human 
nature  and  as  often  blended  with  pathos. 

Humor  in  its  first  analysis  is  a  percention'of  the  incongruous. 

Lowell. 

I  should  call  humor  ...  a  mixture  of  love  and  wit.  Thackeray. 
b  That  quality  in  a  happening,  an  action,  a  situation,  or 
an  expression  of  ideas,  which  appeals  to  a  sense  of  the  lu¬ 
dicrous  or  absurdly  incongruous  ;  comicality  ;  fun;  as,  the 
humor  of  his  plight ;  the  humor  of  the  book  is  delightful. 
The  h,  formerly  silent,  is  now  generally  pronounced. 


both  in  England  and  the  United  States,  although  many 
good  speakers,  following  the  older  orthoepists,  as  Smart 
omit  it,  esp.  in  the  senses  referring  to  mental  states. 

Syn.  —  Playfulness,  pleasantry;  temper,  disposition; 
whim,  fancy,  caprice.  See  wit,  mood. 
out  of  humor  or  humour,  displeased  ;  dissatisfied  ;  in  an  un¬ 
pleasant  frame  of  mind. 

hu'mor,  hu'mour  (hu'mer;  u'-;  277 ;  see  under  noun),  v.  t.; 
hu'mored,  hu'moured  (-merd) ;  hu'mou-ino,  hu'mour-ing. 

1.  To  comply  with  the  humor  of  ;  to  soothe  or  content  by 

indulgence  or  compliant  treatment ;  to  gratify ;  please ; 
iudulge.  “  You  humor  me  when  I  am  sick.”  Pope. 

2.  To  comply  with  the  nature  of  ;  to  adjust  matters  to  the 
peculiarities  or  exigencies  of ;  to  adapt  one’s  self  to. 

It  is  my  port  to  invent,  and  the  musician’s  to  humor  that  in¬ 
vention.  Dryden. 

3.  To  manipulate  gently;  to  guide  or  handle  delicately; 
as,  the  angler  humored  his  flies. 

Syn.  —  See  gratify. 

hu'mor-al  (hu'mer-51),  a.  [Cf.  F.  humoral.]  Pertaining 
to,  or  proceeding  from,  the  humors  ;  as,  a  Immoral  fever, 
humoral  pathology.  Med.  =  humoralism  b. 
hu'mor-al  ism  i-Tz’m),  n.  Med.  a  State  or  quality  of 
being  humoral,  b  An  obsolete  doctrine  of  the  nature  of 
diseases  which  attributes  all  morbid  phenomena  to  the 
disordered  condition  of  the  fluids,  or  humors,  of  the  body. 

—  hu'mor  al  1st,  n.  —  hu  mor  al-is'tlc  (-Ts'tTk),  a. 
hu'mor  i3t,  hu'mour  1st  (-Tst),  n.  [Cf.  F.  humoriste.] 

1.  One  subject  to  humors  or  whims  ;  one  who  has  some 
peculiarity  or  eccentricity  of  character,  which  he  indulges 
in  odd  or  whimsical  ways. 

He  [Roger  de  Coverley]  .  .  .  was  a  great  humorist  in  all  parts 
of  his  life.  A 

2  One  who  displays  humor  in  speaking  or  writing;  one 
who  has  a  facetious  fancy  or  genius  ;  a  wag  ;  a  droll. 

The  reputation  of  wits  and  humorists.  Addison. 

3.  Med.  A  believer  in  humoralism.  Obs.  or  Hist. 

4.  One  who  humors,  or  indulges.  Obs.  &  R. 

hu  mor  Is'tic  (-Ts'tTk),  a.  1.  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  resem¬ 
bling,  a  humorist. 

The  humoristic  touch  of  Lamb.  Harper's  May 

2.  Med.  Humoralistic.  Obs.  or  Hist. 

hu'mor- ize  (-Iz),  v.  t.  &  i. ;  -ized  (-izd);  -iz'ing  (-iz'Tng). 
To  humor  ;  also,  to  treat  or  regard  humorously, 
hu'mor-ous  (-fis),  a.  [Cf.  L.  humorosus ,  umorosus,  moist. 
See  humor.]  1.  Moist;  humid;  watery.  Obs. 

2.  Subject  to,  or  governed  by,  humor  or  caprice;  capri¬ 
cious  ;  whimsical.  “ Humorous  as  the  wind.”  Dryden. 

3.  Med.  Humoral.  Obs. 

4.  Full  of,  or  characterized  by,  humor  ;  jocular ;  funny  ; 
as,  a  humorous  story  or  author  ;  a  humorous  aspect. 

Syn.  —  Jocose,  facetious,  pleasant,  merry. 

hu'mor  OUS,  n.  The  quality  or  characteristic  of  humor  ; 

humor  as  an  abstract  thing.  See  humor,  5  a  &  b- 
hu'mor-ous-ly,  adv.  1.  Capriciously ;  whimsically. 

We  resolve  rashly,  sillily,  or  humorously.  Calamy. 
2.  Facetiously ;  jocosely;  with  humor, 
hu'mor-ous-ness,  n.  1.  Moodiness  ;  capriciousness  ;  whim¬ 
sicality.  Obs.  or  Archaic. 

2.  Facetiousness  ;  jocoseness;  humor, 
hu'mor-some,  hu'mour  some  (-swm),  a.  1.  Full  of  hu¬ 
mors  ;  moody  ;  whimsical ;  capricious  ;  fantastic. 

The  commons  do  not  abet  humorsome ,  factious  arms.  Burke 
2.  Humorous  ;  jocose.  Obs.  or  R. 

—  hu'mor-soma-ly,  hu'mour  some  ly,  adv.  —  hu'mor 
some  ness.  hu'mour  some-ness,  n . 

hu'mous  (hu'm&s),  a.  Of  or  pert,  to  humus  ;  containing 
a  relatively  large  amount  of  humus  ;  as,  humous  soils, 
hump  (hump),  n.  [Cf.  D.  homp  a  lump,  LG.  hump  heap, 
hill,  stump,  and  E.  hunch.]  1.  A  rounded  protuberance  ; 
esp.,  the  protuberance  formed  by  a  crooked  back  in  human 
beings,  or  the  fleshy  protuberance  on  the  back  of  some 
animals,  as  the  camel,  bison,  and  whale. 

2.  A  mound  or  hummock  ;  specif.,  Railroads ,  a  mound  in 
a  switch  yard,  up  one  side  of  which  the  cars  are  pulled 
by  an  engine,  and  down  the  other  side  of  which  they  run  by 
gravity,  being  switched  to  their  proper  tracks. 

3.  A  humpbacked  person.  Rare.  Oxf.  E.  D. 

4.  A  fit  of  the  blues  or  ill  temper;  sulks.  Slang,  Eng. 

6.  A  long  tramp  with  a  bundle  on  one’s  back;  as,  a  hump 
of  fifty  miles.  Slang,  Australia. 

hump,  v.  t. ;  humped  (humpt);  hump'ing.  1.  To  make 
hump-shaped;  to  hunch;  —  often  with  up. 

The  cattle  were  very  uncomfortable,  standing  humped  up  in 
the  bushes.  T.  Roosei'elt. 

2.  To  put  or  carry  on  the  (humped)  back;  to  shoulder; 
hence,  to  carry,  in  general.  Slang,  Australia. 

3.  To  bend  or  gather  together  for  strenuous  effort,  as  in 
running  ;  to  do  or  effect  by  such  effort ;  to  exert ;  —  usu¬ 
ally  reflexively  or  with  it  ;  as,  hump  yourself.  Slang ,  U.  S. 

4.  To  cause  to  have  a  “  hump,”  or  a  fit  of  sulks  or  ill 

temper.  Slang,  Eng.  Thackeray. 

to  hump  bluey,  to  carry  a  swag ;  hence,  to  travel  about  in 
the  bush,  esp.  in  search  of  work.  Slang,  Australia. 

hump'back'  (-bSk'),  n.  [Cf.  hunchback.]  1.  A  crooked 
back  ;  a  humped  back. 

2.  A  humpbacked  person  ;  a  hunchback. 

3.  a  Any  whalebone  whale  of  the  genus  Megaptera ,  re¬ 
lated  to  the  rorquals,  but  having  very  long  flippers.  The 
color  is  black  above  and  white  below,  and  they  attain  a  large 


hu  mer-o-cu'bi-tal  (hn'mS  r-C- 
kQ'bl-Wl),  a.  Anat.  Pert,  to 
the  upper  arm  and  forearm, 
hu'mer-o-dig'i-tal,  a.  Pert,  to 
the  upper  arm  and  a  finger, 
hu'mer-o-dor'sal,  a.  Anat.  Pert, 
to  the  upper  arm  and  back. 
hu'mer-o-meVa-car'pal,  a. 
Anat.  Pertaining  to  the  upper 
arm  and  metacarpus. 
nu'mer-o-b-lec/,ra  nal.  a.  Pert, 
to  the  humerus  and  olecranon, 
hu'mer-o-scap'u-lar.  a.  Pert,  to 
the  humerus  and  scapula, 
hu  mer-o-ul'nar,  n.  Anat.  Pert, 
to  the  humerus  and  ulna, 
hu'mer-ous.  humorous. 
hu'mer-ous,  a.  [L.  hurtierus 
shoulder]  Having  large  or 
broad  shoulders.  Obs. 
hu-met',  n.  Her.  A  bar  or  a  fees 
couped  at  its  ends.  Obs.  —  a. 
Humetty.  Obs.  [O&s.  I 

hu-met'ted,  a.  Her.  Humettv.  I 
humh.  interj.  =  humph.  Obs. 
hum'hum  (hdm'hfim),  n.  [Perh. 
fr.  Ar.  hammam  Turkish  bath, 
from  being  used  in  baths.]  A 


coarse  Indian  cotton  cloth. 
Hum'i-an.  Var.  of  Humean. 
hu'mid-ate.  v.  t.  [L.  humidatus , 
.  p.j  To  make  humid.  Obs. 
u'mid  ly,  adv.  of  humid. 
hu'mid-neBB,  n.  See  -ness. 
hu'mi-dor  <na'm'r-d6r),  n.  A 
case  or  inclosure,  as  for  storing 
cigars,  in  which  the  air  is  kept 
properly  humidified;  also,  a  con¬ 
trivance,  as  a  tube  containing 
moistened  sponges,  placed  in 
a  case  to  keep  the  air  moist, 
hu-mid'o-stat.  n.  [ humid  -f  Gr. 
araTos  placed.!  A  device  to 
regulate  atmospheric  humidity, 
hu  mif'er-ouB,  a.  [L.  humifer, 
umijer ,  containing  moisture,  fr. 
humere  ;  see  -fekous.]  Watery  ; 
producing  moisture.  Obs. 
hu-mif'ic,  a.  [L.  humi  ficus,  bet¬ 
ter  umtficus.  See  humid  ;  -fic.] 
Causing  moisture.  Obs. 
hn'mi-fuae  (ha'mT-fQs),  a.  [L. 
humus  ground  -4*  fusus,  p.  p.  of 
fundere  to  spread.]  Bot.  Spread 
over  the  surface  or  the  ground  ; 
procumbent.  Rare. 


hu'mi-fy  (hQ'mT-fT),  v.  t.  [L. 

humere  to  be  moist  +  -fy  :  cf.  L. 
humefacere.]  To  make  humid; 
to  moisten.  Obs.  or  It  — hu  mi- 
fl-ca'tion  (-fT-ka'shi7n),  n.  Obs. 
humile.  ( i .  Sf  v.  t.  [L.  humilis, 
for  adj.  ;  cf.  F.  humilier,  L.  hu- 
miliare ,  E.  humile ,  a  ,  for  v.  t.] 
Humble.  Obs. 

hu-mil'I-ant  (hfl-mfl'Y-dnt),  a. 
L.  humilians,  p.  pr.  of  humi- 
iare.]  Humiliating.  Rare 
hu-mil'i-a-tive  (-fi-tYv),  a.  Tend¬ 
ing  to  humiliate.  Rare. 
hu  mil'i-a'tor  (-a^Sr),  n.  One 
who  humiliates.  (06.«. I 

hu-mllri-tude,  n.  Humility.  | 
humill-  +  humile. 
hu'mil-neBB.  [humile, a.  4-  -ness.] 
Humbleness.  Obs. 
hu'mil-y,  adv.  [ humile ,  a.  -f-  -ly, 
2.]  Humbly.  Obs. 

Hu-mir'i-a  (h  tl-m  Y  r'Y-d),  n. 
[NL.]  Bot.  A  genus  of  South 
American  balsam-y  i  e  1  d  i  n  g 
trees,  type  of  the  family  Hu- 
miriace®,  having  small  cvmose 
flowers  with  20  6tnmens. 


Hu-miri-a'ce-®  (-a's?-e),  n.  pi. 
[NL.  ;  Humiria  -f  -acese.]  Bot. 
A  family  of  trees  or  shrubs 
(order  Geraniales)  including  3 
I  genera  and  about  18  species,  na¬ 
tives  of  tropical  America  and 
Africa.  They  are  distinguished 
from  Linneeae  by  the  bilocular 
anthers  and  numerous  stamens. 
—  hu-mirTa'ceous  (-shi/s),  a. 
hu  mi-8tra'tou8  (htUmY-stra'- 
tns),  a.  [L.  humi  on  the  ground 
-f  stratus  spread.]  Bot.  Spread 
over  the  surface  of  the  ground, 
hmn'lie  (htlm'lY  ;  hdbm'lY), 
hum'blie(-blY  ;  -1Y),  n.  A  hum¬ 
mel  cow.  Scot. 

hum'lock.  Obs.  or  Scot.  &  dial. 
Eng.  var.  of  hemlock. 
hum'ly.  +  humily. 
hum-maum'.  Var.  of  hammam. 
humme.  hum. 
hum'mel,  n.  [Cf.  D.  hommel,  G 
hummel,  and  E.  humblebee.]  A 
d'-one.  Obs.  Scot. 
hum'mel.  hum'ble  (h)fim'’l  ; 
h)<56m'’l),  a.  [Cf.  G.  dial,  hum- 
mrlbock  a  gont  without  horns, 


Fries,  hamel,  home 1,  crippled, 
imperfect.]  Scot.  4-  Dial.  Eng. 
a  Hornless  ;  —  of  cattle,  b  Awn¬ 
less  ;  —  of  grain,  c  Broken  ; 
bruised  ;  chapped.  Obs. 
hum'mel,  n.  (Cf.  hummel,  a.] 
A  hornless  animal,  esp.  a  cow, 
but  sometimes  a  sheep  or  a  stag. 
Scot.  5r  Dial.  Eng. 
hum'mel,  hum'ble  (-b’l),  v.  t. 

1.  To  separate  from  the  awns  ;  — 
said  of  barley.  Scot.  t(  Dial. Eng. 

2.  To  deprive  of  the  horns,  as  a 
cow.  Dial.  Eng. 

hummel  corn.  Grain  which  is 
light  in  weight  and  becomes 
separated  in  fanning.  Scot. 
hum'mel-er,  hum'mel-ler,  n. 
One  that  hummels  ;  specif.,  a 
machine  that  separates  the  awns 
from  grain.  Scot,  if  Dial.  Eng. 
hum'mer,  n.  One  who  hums  or 
humbugs.  Obs.  Colloq. 
hum'mer  (h)fim'?r;  h<)06m'?rY, 
v.  i.  if  t.  [Iterative  of  hum.]  q’o 
murmur  ;  mutter.  Dial.  Eng. 
hum'mlck.  Dial.  Eng.  var.  of 
HUMMOCK. 


hum'mie  (hfim'Y;  Cm'Y),n.  A 
hump.  Dial.  Eng. 
hummill-bummill,  n.  Muttering: 
mumbling.  Obs.  Scot. 
hum 'mum  (hOm'fim).  Var.  of 
HAMMAM. 

hu'mord.  Humored.  Ref.  Sp. 
hu'mor -esque '( ha'mfr-esk'),  a. 
See  -esque.  Rare.  —  n.  [Cf.  G 
humoreske.]  Music.  A  composi¬ 
tion  of  a  humorous  or  fanciful 
character  ;  a  caprice, 
hu'mor-ful,  hu'mour  ful,  a.  See 
-ful. 

hu  mor-if'ic  (hU'mSr-Yf'Yk),  a. 
[humor  4-  -fic.]  Producing  hu¬ 
mor.  Rare. 

hu'mor-ism  (hn'm5r-Yz’m),  n. 

1.  Med.  =  humoralism. 

2.  Humorousness.  Coleridge. 

hu'mor dess,  hu'mour-leas,  a. 
See  -less.  —  hu'mor-leaa-ne*s, 
hu'mour-less  ness.  n. 
hu'mor-ol'o-gy  (  -5l'C-jY),  n.  [Ju¬ 
nior  4-  -logy.)  The  study  of  the 
humors  (see  humor,  2). 
Nonce  Word.  [canary. I 

humpback  canary.  =  Belgian  I 


ale,  senate,  efire,  Jim,  dccount,  arm,  ask,  sofa ;  eve,  Svent,  end,  recent,  maker ;  ice,  ill ;  old,  6bey,  orb,  Bdd,  s&ft,  connect ;  use,  unite,  flm,  iip,  circus,  menii ; 

|]  Forelffii  Word.  +  Obsolete  Variant  of.  4  combined  with.  =  equals. 
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size,  but  their  whalebone  and  oil  are  inferior.  The  num¬ 
ber  of  species  is  uncertain.  That  of  the  Atlantic  is  M.  no¬ 
dosa ,  that  of  the  Pacific  (doubtfully  distinct)  is  M.  versa- 
bills,  b  The  humpbacked  salmon,  whitefish,  or  sucker. 


Pacific  Humpback  ( Meyaptera  versabilis).  (3J0) 

hump'backed/  (hfimp'bSkt7),  a.  Having  a  humped  back, 
humpbacked  salmon,  a  small  salmon  (Oncorhynchus  gorbu- 
schc)  which  ascends  the  rivers  of  the  Pacific  coast  from 

California  to  Alaska,  and  also  on  the  Asiatic  side.  In  the 

breeding  season  the  male  has  a  large  dorsal  hump  and  <lis- 


Iliiniphackcd  Salmon,  male. 

torted  jaws.— h.  sucker,  a  catostomoid  fish  ( Xyrauchen 
cyvho)  of  the  Colorado  basin.  —  h.  whitefish.  a  An  Alaskan 
whitefish  ( Coregonus  nelsoni).  b  The  common  whitefish 
( Coregonus  clupeiformis).  Local ,  !J.  S. 
bumped  (humpt),  a.  Having  a  hump;  humpbacked, 
humped  cattle,  the  zebus.  See  zebu. 

humph  (humf),  interj.  An  exclamation,  or  grunt,  of 
doubt,  contempt,  etc.  —  v.  i.  To  ejaculate  “  humph  !  ” 
Hump'ty  Dump'ty  (hfimp'tt  dump'tT).  1.  [See  sense  2.J 
The  hero  of  a  well-known  nursery  rime.  The  name  signi¬ 
fies  humped  and  dumpy,  and  the  rime  is  a  riddle,  to  which 
the  answer  is  commonly  said  to  be  “  an  egg.” 

2.  [/.  c.l  [See  hump;  dump.]  A  dumpy,  short,  fat  person. 

3.  [/.  c.J  [Perh.  a  different  word.]  Ale  boiled  with  brandy. 
Obs.  or  A'.  Slang,  Eng. 

hump'y(hum'pT),tf.;  hump'i-er  (-pT-er);  hump'i-est.  Full  of 
humps  or  bunches  ;  covered  with  protuberances;  humped. 
hum'Strum7  (hum'strthn7),  7i.  An  instrument  out  of  tune 
or  rudely  constructed  ,  music  badly  played. 

Hu'mu-lus  (hu'mu-lSs),  n.  [LL.  humulus ,  hutnlo ;  of  un¬ 
certain  origin  ;  cf.  Finnish  humala.~\  Bot.  A  genus  of  mo- 
raceous  vines  with  palmate  leaves  and  pistillate  flowers  in 
amentlike  clusters.  H.  lupulus  is  the  common  hop.  H.  ja- 
ponicus ,  the  only  other  species,  is  cultivated  for  ornament, 
hu'mus  (hu'nms),  n.  [L.,  the  earth,  ground,  soil.]  A 
brown  or  black  material  formed  by  the  partial  decomposi¬ 
tion  of  vegetable  or  animal  matter  ;  the  organic  portion 
of  soil.  It  absorbs  moisture  and  ammonia  from  the  air 
and  is  an  important  constituent  of  the  8oilt  although  it  is 
not,  as  was  formerly  supposed,  the  principal  source  of 
carbon  for  growing  plants  (see  photosynthesis).  Humus 
appears  to  be  a  complex  and  varying  mixture ;  its  chem¬ 
istry  has  not  been  thoroughly  worked  out.  According  to 
some,  black  humus  consists  of  a  weak  acid,  humic  acid, 
which  is  soluble  in  alkalies,  and  humin,  which  is  insoluble  ; 
similarly,  brown  humus  is  said  to  consist  of  ulmic  acid  and 
nlmln  Other  supposed  constituents  of  humus  are  crenic 
acid.apocrenic  acid ,  geic  acid ,  gein.  Humous  substances 
in  solution  are  important  solvents  of  rocks. 

Hun(hfin),  7i.  [L.  Hunni ,  pi.,  also  Chunni,  and  Chuni ; 
cf.  AS.  Hunas ,  Hune,  OHG.  Huni ,  G.  Hunnen.']  1.  One 
of  a  barbarous  Asiatic  people  whose  hordes  came  probably 
from  the  Caspian  steppes,  about  372  a.  d.,  and  under  At- 
tila,  about  the  middle  of  the  5th  century,  obtained  control 
of  a  large  portion  of  central  and  eastern  Europe,  forcing 
even  Rome  to  pay  tribute.  Their  defeat  at  Ch&lons-sur- 
Marne  in  451  and  the  death  of  Attila  in  453  terminated  their 
empire.  They  were  described  as  of  squat  muscular  figure, 
flat  of  face,  ugly,  cruel,  and  low  in  culture.  Modern  au¬ 
thorities  class  them  as  of  Turkish,  Tataric,  or  Ugrian 
stock.  The  Magyars  and  Bulgars  are  supposed  to  retain 
some  Hunnish  blood. 

2.  One  wantonly  destructive  ;  a  vandal.  Cf.  Vandal. 

3.  A  Hungarian.  Dial  or  Slang,  U.  S. 

hunch  (hunch  ;  140),  v.  t.  ;  hunched  (hfincht) ;  hunch'ing. 

1.  To  push  or  jostle,  esp.  with  the  elbow  ;  to  shove  ;  to 
thrust.  Obs.  or  Dial. 

2  To  thrust  out  in  a  hump  or  protuberance  ;  to  crook,  as 
the  back ;  to  bend  into  an  arch  or  hump.  “  A  queer 
hunchcd-up  old  house.”  F.  H.  Smith. 

He  was  hunched ,  as  if  with  age  or  weakness.  Stevenson 
hunch,  v.  i.  1.  To  push  ;  to  shove  ;  to  balk.  Obs. 

2.  To  thrust,  shove,  or  move  one’s  self  forward  jerkily. 

Mr.  O’Shannahan  .  .  .  hunched  nearer  the  box  stove. 

F.  Remington . 

hunch,  7i.  [Orig.  uncert. ;  cf.  hump,  hulch ,  binich,  hunk.~\ 

1.  Act  of  hunching  ;  a  push  or  thrust,  as  with  the  elbow  or 
shoulder.  Obs.  or  Dial. 

2.  A  lump ;  a  thick  piece  ;  as,  a  hunch  of  bread. 

3.  A  hump  ;  a  protuberance. 

4.  A  strong,  intuitive  impression  that  something  will 


happen  ;  —  from  the  gambler’s  superstition  that  it  brings 
luck  to  touch  the  hump  of  a  hunchback.  Colloq.  or  Slang. 
hunch'back  (hunch'bSk7),  n.  [Cf.  humpback.]  A  back 
with  a  hunch  or  hump  ;  also,  a  hunchbacked  person. 
hunchbacked7  (-bSkt'),  a.  Having  a  humped  back, 
hun'dl  (hdon'dl),  n. ;  pi.  hundis  (-dlz).  [Hind,  hurufi , 
hwujavi.']  In  India,  a  native  negotiable  instrument,  bill  of 
exchange,  or  promissory  note  ;  that  is,  one  in  an  Oriental 
language.  These  instruments  are  left  by  the  Negotiable 
Instruments  Act,  1881,  subject  to  the  rules  of  local  usage, 
except  as  excluded  by  agreement  of  the  parties. 

Hun'ding  (hoon'dtng),  n.  In  the  “  Ring  of  the  Nibelung,  ” 
the  husband  of  Sieglinde  and  enemy  of  the  Volaungs.  See 
Brunnehilde,  Siegmund. 

hun'dred  (hun'dred),  n.  [ME.  hundred ,  AS.  hundred  a 
territorial  division;  hund  hundred  -|-a  word  akin  to  Goth. 
ga-ropjan  to  count ;  akin  to  OS.  hwiderod ,  hund,  D.  hon- 
derd,  G.  hundert ,  OHG.  also  hu7it,  Icel.  hwtdraS ,  Dan. 
hundrede ,  Sw.  hundra ,  hundrade ,  Goth.  hund,  Lith  szim- 
tas ,  Russ.  sto,  W.  canty  Ir.  cead,  L.  centum ,  Gr.  ktcarov, 
Skr.  $ata.  Cf.  cent,  century,  hecatomb,  quintal.] 

1.  The  product  of  ten  multiplied  by  ten  ;  five  score.  Also, 
a  symbol  representing  one  hundred  units,  as  100  or  C. 

The  words  hundred ,  thousand,  million ,  etc.,  often 
take  a  plural  form.  We  say  hundreds,  thousands,  or  mil¬ 
lions,  many  hundreds,  thousands ,  or  millions,  meaning  in¬ 
dividual  units;  but  with  a  cardinal  numeral  adjective,  each 
hundred,  thousand,  or  million  is  commonly  thought  of  as 
a  separate  ar?regate ;  as,  ten  hundreds  are  one  thousand. 

2.  In  England,  later  also  H  Ireland,  a  division  of  a  county, 
formerly  having  its  own  local  court  (the  hundred  court  or 
hundred  moot) ;  also,  the  body  of  landholders  and  residents 
of  the  hundred,  or,  formerly,  its  court  (see  moot)  or  a  ses¬ 
sion  of  the  court.  The  jurisdiction  of  the  court  (which 
was  not  a  court  of  record)  was  taken  away  by  the  County 
Courts  Act  of  1867,  s.  28.  The  origin  of  the  division  is  un¬ 
certain  ;  it  is  often  identified  with  a  similar  division 
among  the  Germanic  races.  Cf.  wapentake,  ward. 

The  hundred  .  .  has  been  regarded  :  as  denoting  simply  a 
division  of  a  hundred  hides  of  land  ;  as  the  district  which  fur¬ 
nished  a  hundred  warriors  to  the  host  ;  as  representing  the  origi 
nal  settlement  of  the  hundred  warriors  ;  or  as  composed  ot  a 
hundred  hides  each  of  which  furnished  a  single  warrior 

William  Stubbs 

The  [Anglo-Saxon]  hundred  court  was  the  judicial  unit,  so  to 
speak,  for  ordinary  affairs  Pollock  Sr  Mait. 

3.  U.  S.  Hist.  A  small  political  division  derived  from  the 
English  county  division.  It  formerly  existed  in  Virginia, 
Maryland,  and  Pennsylvania, and  still  survives  in  Delaware. 

4.  A  varying  unit  by  which  lath,  deals,  etc.,  are  sold. 

Laths  are  sold  by  the  bundle,  which  is  generally  called  a  hun¬ 
dred :  but  7  score,  or  140,  are  computed  in  the  hundred  for  3 
feet  laths  ;  6  score,  or  120,  in  such  as  are  4  feet  ;  and  for  those 
which  at  )  denominated  5  feet  the  common  hundred,  or  5  score. 

McCulloch 

5.  a  A  certain  game  at  cards.  Obs.  b  pi.  A  certain  game 
at  marbles.  Local ,  Eng. 

hun'dred,  a.  Ten  times  ten  ;  five  score. 

Hundred  Days,  Fr.  Hist.,  the  interval  of  time  between 
Napoleon  Bonaparte’s  entry  into  Paris  after  his  escape 
from  Elba  and  his  departure  after  his  abdication,  extend¬ 
ing  from  March  20, 1815,  to  June  28.  During  this  period 
occurred  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  June  18.  —  H.  Years’  War, 
the  intermittent  contest  between  England  and  France 
from  1337  to  1453,  due  to  the  claim  of  the  English  kings  to 
the  French  throne.  The  English  won  the  three  great  bat¬ 
tles  of  Cr^cy,  1346,  Poitiers,  1356,  and  Agincourt.  1415,  but 
finally  lost  all  their  French  possessions  but  Calais, 
hun'dred-er,  hun'dred-or  (hun'drgd-er),  n.  [himdred  -f- 
-er  ;  cf.  LL .  hundredariusf]  1.  The  chief  officer  or  mag¬ 
istrate,  or  the  bailiff,  of  a  hundred. 

2.  An  inhabitant  of  a  hundred,  esp.  a  freeman  liable  to 
be  called  to  serve  on  a  jury. 

3.  A  centurion.  Obs.  Oif.  E.  D. 

hun'dred  fold7  (  fold7),  a.  A  hundred  times  as  much  or 

as  many.  —  adv.  A  hundred  times  (in  amount);  —  now' 
always  preceded  by  a  or  an;  as,  increased  a  hund red fold. 
hun'dred  fold  ,  7 1.  1.  A  hundred  times  as  much  or  as  many. 

He  shall  receive  an  hundredfold  now  in  thiB  time.  Mark  x.  30. 
2.  A  European  bedstraw  ( Galium  verum),  which  bears 
very  numerous  blossoms.  Local,  Eng. 

Hundred  Rolls.  Eng.  Hist.  Records  made  by  commission¬ 
ers  appointed  about  1275,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  I.,  to  in¬ 
quire  into  abuses  and  frauds  by  which  the  royal  revenues 
were  impaired,  containing  minute  statements  as  to  de¬ 
mesne  lands,  wardships,  hundreds,  wapentakes,  tolls,  ex¬ 
portations  of  wool,  etc. 

hun'dredth  (hun'drgdth),  a.  1.  Forming  one  of  a  hundred 
equal  parts  into  which  a  (whole)  thing  may  be  divided  ; 
being  the  tenth  of  a  tenth. 

2.  Coming  last  in  a  series  of  a  hundred  individuals  or  units, 
hun'dredth,  n.  1.  The  quotient,  of  a  unit  divided  by  one 
hundred  ;  one  of  a  hundred  equal  parts  ;  a  hundredth  part. 
2.  The  unit  or  object  coming  last  in  a  series  of  a  hundred, 
hun'dred- weight7  (-dred-wat7),  n.  A  denomination  of 
weight,  commonly  112  pounds  (avoirdupois),  50.80  kg.,  in 
England,  and  100  pounds,  45.30  kg.,  in  the  United  States. 
See  ton.  The  metric  hundredweight  contains  50  kilograms, 
or  110.23  pounds.  There  were  formerly  in  England  hun¬ 
dredweights  of  108, 110,  and  120  pounds.  Abbr.  act.  See 
weight,  Table. 


Hum'phrey,  Hum'phry  (htim'- 
frY),  n.  [Cf.  AS.  Hunfrip,  LL. 
Hunifndus ,  Hunfridus,  F.  On- 
froi.  The  last  part  of  the  word 
is  AS .  fnp,  changed  to  agree 
with  names  like  Geoffrey,  fr. 
French.]  Masc.  prop.  name.  L. 
Humphrcdus  (hfim -fre'dOs)  or 
Humf  rid  us  (-frT'dfis)  ;  F.  On- 
froi  (Ox'frwa');  It.  Onofredo 
(O'nfi-lra'do),  Oufrcdo (<5n-fra'- 
do)  ;  So.  Hunfredo  (oon-fril'- 
tb<5  ;  146)  ;  Pg.  Hunfredo  (GbN- 
fra'dbb)  ;  G.  Hum  fried  (h(5dm'- 
fret ;  D.  Humpnridus  (hflm- 
fre'diis).  —  Dim.  Humph. 
hump'i  ness  (htim'pY-nSs),  n. 
See  -n  kss. 

hump'lesa,  a.  See  -less. 

hump  shoulder.  A  humped 
shoulder.  06s. 

hnmp'-shouTdered,  a.  Having 
humped  shoulders,  [humped. | 
humpt.  Var.  &  ref.  sp.  of| 
hump'ty  (dial.  Unip'tt :  <56mp'- 
tl),  fr.  Flumped;  humpbacked. 
Dial.  Eng. 

hump'ty-dump'ty,  a.  [See 
Humpty  Dumpty,  2.1  Dumpy; 


round  and  fat,  as  a  man. 
hum'py  (hflm'pt),  n.  [Aborig¬ 
inal  oompi.~\  An  aboriginal  hut ; 
any  rude  hut.  Australia. 
Hum'tah  (hum't«).  Rib. 
hu'mu-lin  (  hu'mfi-lYn ),  n.  [NL. 
Humulus,  the  genua  including 
the  hop.]  Chem.  Lupulin. 
humure.  humuroua.  f  humor, 

HUMOROUS. 

hu'mus  plant  (hfl'miZa).  A  sap¬ 
rophyte.  [rian.l 

Hun.  Abbr.  Hungary;  Hunga-| 
Hu'na  (hdo'nii),  n.  An  Indian 
of  a  Koluschan  tribe  of  Admi¬ 
ralty  Island,  Alaska, 
hunch  (dial,  dbnsh  ;  finsh),  a. 
[Perh.  fr.  hunch,  v.,  as  causing 
to  hunch  up  the  shoulders.] 
Frosty  ;  chilly.  Dial.  Eng. 
hunen'et  (hfln'chft  ;  -chit),  n. 
Dim. of  hunch. 

hunch'y  (-chi),  a.  Having  a 
hunch  or  hunches  ;  humped. 

II  hunc  tu  .  .  .  ca  ve'to.  [L.]  Be¬ 
ware  thou  of  him. 

Horace  (.Satires,  I.,  iv.  85). 
hund  (hdbnd).  Obs.  or  Scot.  Sc 
dial.  Eng.  var.  of  HOUND, 
hund, n.  [AS.]  Hundred.  Obs.  < 


hund.  Abbr.  Hundred ;  hun¬ 
dreds.  [of  HUNDRED. | 

hun'der  ( hfin'der).  Scot.  var.  | 
hun'dred-al  (hun'dred-rtl),  a. 
[hundred  +  -a/.]  Of  or  pert,  to 
a  hundred  of  a  county, 
hun'dred-a-ry  (-jl-rl),  n.  [LL. 
hund  redarius .]  =  HUNDKED- 

er,  1.  [Dial.  Eng.  I 

hundred  eyes.  The  periwinkle.  | 
hun'dred-leg  ged  ta'ble  (hun'- 
drrd-lSg'Cd  ;  -16gd')«  A  gate¬ 
legged  table.  [eh,  1.1 

hun'dred-man,  n.  =  hun  dred-| 
hun'dred-or,//.  =  hundreder. 
hun'dred-pen  ny,  n.  Eng.  Lore. 
A  tax  or  due  anciently  levied  in 
a  hundred.  Eng. 
hun'dred-pound'er,  n.  Mil.  A 
gun  firing  a  100-pound  missile, 
hun'dred-work'',  n.  Work  of 
saw  vers  paid  for  by  the  hun¬ 
dred  square  feet.  O.rf.  E.  D. 
hone  {dial.  hQn,  hiin).  Var.  of 
honk,  delay.  Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 

hune,  n.  [Cf.  F.  hune,  of  Scand. 
origin.  See  hound  a  projection .] 
Maut.  One  of  the  houncls.  Obs. 
hun'ey.  Honey.  Ref.  Sp. 
hun'eyd.  Honeyed.  Ref.  Sp. 


hunfysh.  houndfish. 

Hung.  Abbr.  Hungarian. 
Hun'gar.  n.  [NL.  JIungarus  a 
Hungarian.]  Obs.  a  A  Hunga¬ 
rian.  b  [/.  t\]  A  gold  coin  and 
money  of  account  of  Hungary, 
hun'gar-are'  (hbn'gdr-ur),  'n. 
See  PETROGRAPHY. 
hun'ga-rl-are/  (-gd-rl-ar')»  n. 

See  PETROGRAPHY. 

Hun-gar'ic  (hOp-gttr'lk),  a. 
Hungarian.  Obs.  —  Hungaric 
fever,  typhus  fever.  Obs. 
hun'ga-ry.  +  hungry. 
hun'ger-bane',  n.  Starvation. 
Obs.  —  r.  t.  To  starve.  Obs. 
hunger  belt.  Among  some  sav¬ 
ages,  a  belt  tightened  to  stay  the 
pangs  of  hunger, 
hun 'ger-bit' , hun 'ger-bit  ten. a. 
Pinched  or  weakened  by  hunger, 
hunger  bread.  A  substitute  for 
bread  sometimes  used  in  times 
of  famine,  as  in  Russia,  made  of 
bark,  acorns,  or  anything  that 
can  be  baked  and  eaten, 
hunger  cure  —  ldiotiibrapv. 
hun  ger-er  (-Sr),  n.  One  who 
hungers. 

hunger  flower  (flou'Sr).  a  A 


hung  (hung),  pret.  p.  p.  of  hang.  — hung  beef,  beef  flesh 
slightly  salted  and  hung  up  to  dry.  — h.  Jury,  a  jury  which 
fails  to  agree  on  a  verdict.  Colloq. 

Hun  ga'xi  an  (hQq-ga'rt-fin  ;  115),  a.  1.  Of  or  pertaining  to 
Hungary  or  the  people  of  Hungary. 

2.  Thievish;  beggarly;  needy.  Obs.  Slang. 

O  base  Hungarian  wight.  _  Shak. 

Hungarian  balsam,  a  resin  derived  from  the  Carpathian  pine 
(Pinus  i  non  tana  pumilio).  —  H.  brome,  or  H.  forage,  gTaaa. 
=  AWNLESS  BROME  GRASS.  —  H.  fustic.  =  YOUNG  FUSTIC.  — 
H.  grass  or  millet.  =  Italian  millet. 

Hun-ga'rl-an,  n.  1.  A  native  or  citizen  of  Hungary, 
which  is  occupied  by  the  dominant  Magyars  in  the  central 
portions,  by  Slovaks  in  the  north,  Ruthenians  in  the  north- 
cast,  Roumanians  in  the  east  and  southeast,  Servo-Croa- 
tians  in  the  south  and  southwest,  and  Germans  in  the  west 
and  scatteringly  in  other  parts. 

2.  A  hungry  or  voracious  person.  Obs.  Jocose. 
Hun'ga-ry  wa  ter  (hiin'g«-rt).  A  toilet  and  external  me¬ 
dicinal  preparation  made  by  aromatizing  spirit  with  rose 
mary  (and  sometimes  lavender  also) ;  —  formerly  als< 
called  Queen  of^Hiin yarn's  water. 

hun'ger  (huq'ger),  n.  [AS.  hungor  ;  akin  to  OFries.  hun¬ 
ger,  D.  hunger,  OS.  &  OHG.  hungar ,  G.  hunger,  lcel.  hungr , 
Sw.  &  Dan.  hunger,  Goth,  htihrus  hunger,  huggrjan  to 
hunger ;  cf.  Lith.  katika  suffering,  Gr.  xcy/cec  he  suffers 
hunger.]  1.  An  uneasy  sensation  occasioned  normally  by 
the  w’ant  of  food  ;  a  craving  or  desire  for  food.  The  sen¬ 
sation  of  hunger  is  usually  referred  to  the  stomach,  but  is 
probably  dependent  on  excitation  of  the  sensory  nerves, 
both  of  the  stomach  and  intestines,  and  perhaps  also  on 
indirect  impressions  from  other  organs,  more  or  less  ex¬ 
hausted  from  lack  of  nutriment. 

2.  Any  strong  or  eager  desire. 

O  sacred  hunger  of  ambitious  minds  !  Sjtenser. 
For  hunger  of  my  gold  I  die.  Jjryden. 

3.  Famine  ;  general  lack  of  food.  Obs.  or  Local,  Brit. 
hun'ger,  v.  i.  ;  hun'gered  (-gerd);  hun'ger-ing.  [ME. 

hungr en  ;  cf.  AS.  hyn-g7'ian.  See  hunger,  n.]  1.  To  feel, 

or  be  oppressed  by,  hunger. 

2.  To  have  an  eager  desire  ;  to  long. 

They  which  do  hunger  and  thirst  after  righteousness.  Matt.  v.  6. 
hun'ger,  v.  t.  1.  To  hunger  for  ;  to  desire  as  food.  Obs. 
2.  To  make  hungry  ;  famish  ;  starve  ;  to  force  by  hunger ; 
as,  the  besiegers  hungered  the  garrison  into  surrender, 
hun'gered  (-gerd),  a.  Hungry  ;  pinched  for  food.  Archaic. 
hun'gry  (-grT),  a.;  hun'gri-er  (-grT-er);  hun'gri-est. 
[AS.  hung7  ig.  See  hunger.]  1.  Feeling  hunger  ;  having 
a  keen  appetite  ;  feeling  uneasiness  or  distress  from  want 
of  food  ;  hence,  having  an  eager  desire  or  craving. 

If  thine  enemy  be  hungry,  give  him  bread.  Prov.  xxv.  21. 

Hungry  for  honor.  Tennyson. 

2.  Showing,  or  characterized  by,  hunger  or  a  craving  desire. 

Cassius  lias  a  lean  and  hungry  look.  Shak. 

3.  Eagerly  eaten  ;  causing  or  provoking  hunger  ;  not  sat¬ 
isfying  hunger.  Obs.  or  B. 

4  Marked  by  lack  of  food;  famine-stricken.  Obs. 

5.  Not  rich  or  fertile  ;  poor ;  barren  ;  starved  ;  as,  a  hun¬ 
gry  soil.  “  The  hungry  beach.”  Shak. 

6.  Of  wool,  fine,  dry,  and  delicate  in  appearance, 
hungry  rice.  =  fundi.  —  h.  vine,  the  greenbrier. 

hunk  (hui)k),  n.  [Cf.  hunch.]  1.  A  large  lump  or  piece  ; 
a  hunch  ;  as,  a  hunk  of  bread.  Colloq. 

2.  A  lazy,  sluttish  woman.  Dial.  Scot. 

3.  A  countryman.  Dial.  U.  S. 

hunk  (hfiqk),  n.  [D.  Ii07ik.~]  In  some  children’s  games, 
the  goal,  home,  or  den.  —  a.  In  a  safe  place;  in  a  good 
position  or  condition  ;  all  right ;  even  ;  hunky.  Local ,  U.  S. 
Kun'ker  (hiiq'ker),  n.  Political  Cant,  U.  S.  Orig.,  as  a 
nickname,  a  member  of  the  conservative  section  of  the 
Democratic  party  in  New  York  ;  lienee,  one  opposed  to 
progress  in  general ;  a  fogy.  Cf.  Barnburner.  —  Hun'- 
ker  ism  (-Tz’m),  n. 

hun'ker,  v.  i.  [Cf.  D.  huiken ,  G.  hocken,  Icel.  huka, 
hokra.~\  To  squat  so  as  to  be  supported  upon  the  fore  part 
of  the  feet ;  to  crouch.  Scot.  &  Local ,  U.  S. 
hun'kers  (huq'kerz),  n.  pi.  [See  hunker,  v.]  In  the  phrase 
071  one's  hunkers,  in  a  squatting  or  crouching  position.  Scot. 
<t*  Local,  U.  S. 

hunks  (huqks),  n.  [Of  uncertain  origin.]  A  surly,  ill- 
natured  person  ;  a  covetous,  sordid  man  ;  a  miser. 

All  the  prudence  and  selfishness  of  an  old  hunks.  T.  Gray. 
hunk'y  (hQi/kT),  a.  [Peril,  fr.  2d  hunk.]  All  right;  in 
a  good  condition  ;  also,  even  ;  square.  Sla7ig,  U.  S. 

He  .  .  .  began  to  shoot ;  began  to  get** hu7\ky  ”  with  all  those 
people  who  had  been  plugging  at  him.  Stephen  Crane. 

Hun'nish  (liun'Tsh),  a.  Of,  like,  or  pertaining  to,  the  Huns, 
hunt  (hQnt),  v.  t. ;  hunt'ed  ;  hunt'ing.  [AS.  huntian  to 
hunt;  cf.  hentan  to  follow’,  pursue,  Goth.  hinpa7i  (in 
comp.)  to  seize.  Cf .  hent.]  1.  To  follow  or  search  for 
(game  or  prey)  for  the  purpose,  and  with  the  means,  of 
capturing  or  killing  it ;  to  pursue  (game  or  prey)  for  food 
or  in  sport ;  as,  to  hutit  buffalo  or  bear  ;  wolves  hunt  large 
prey  only  in  packs;  esp.,  to  pursue  with  weapons  of  the 
chase,  and  often  witli  the  assistance  of  trained  animals  ;  as, 
Malayans  hunt  monkeys  with  blowguns  ;  tigers  are  hunted 
with  elephants  and  beaters.  Also,  elliptically :  as,  to  hunt 
ivory,  that  is,  elephants  for  their  ivory ;  to  hunt  heads, 
that  is,  men,  in  order  to  secure  their  heads  as  trophies. 


kind  of  whitlow  grass  ( Draba 
incana)  growing  iu  dry  soil,  b 

=  HUNGER  GRASS. 

hunger  grass.  The  slender  fox¬ 
tail  (Alopecurus  agrestis). 
hun'ger-house',  w.  A  place 
where  cattle  are  kept  without 
food  before  slaughter. Dial. Eng. 
hun'ger-ing-ly.  adv.  Hungrily. 
Hun 'ger-land.  a.  Prob.,  H unga- 
rian.  Obs. 

hun'ger-less,  a.  See  -less. 
Hun'ger-lin.  //.  A  kind  of  robe, 
said  to  have  been  derived  and 
nume<l  from  Hungary.  Obs. 
hun'ger-ly,  adv.  '  Hungrily. 

Archaic. 

hun'ger-ly,  a  Hungry  ;  hun- 
grv-looking.  Archaic  Shak. 
hun'ger-8tarve\  r.  t.  To  starve  ; 
to  famish.  Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 
hunger  weed.  Corn  crowfoot  or 
hunger  grass,  either  of  which 
if  abundant  as  a  weed  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  indicate  a  poor  crop. 
hun'ger-worm/,  n.  Craving  as  of 
hunger  caused  by  a  worm.  Obs. 
hung  hu  tzu  (hdbng  hdb  ts<56. 
One  of  a  class  of  Chinese  brig¬ 
ands  infesting  Manchuria. 


hun'gri-fy  (huij'grY-fl),  v.  t.  To 
make  hungry.  [gry.I 

hun'gri-ly  (-1T),  adv.  of  hun- 
hun'gri-ness. //.  See -ness. 
hun'gri-ous-ness,  n.  iiungri- 
ness.  Obs. 
huni.  HONEY, 

hun'ied.  Honied.  Ref.  Sp. 
hunisuccle.  -f  honeysuckle. 
hunke.  unc,  pran. 
hun'ked,  hun'kid  (fip'kid ; 
dbrj'k/'d  ;  -kid).  Dial.  Eng. 
vars.  of  unkid. 
hunkinde.  +  unkind. 

Hunk  pa'pa  (hbijk-pa'pdt),  n. 
See  Sioux. 

hunk  y-do'ry  fhiSqk^-dO'rT), 
a.  =  hunky.  Slang,  U.  S. 
Hun'like7,  a.  Like  a  Hun  ;  wan¬ 
tonly  and  barbarously  destruc¬ 
tive  ;  Vandal. 

hunne.  +  hen,  adv. ;  unne. 
hun'ner  (hfin'5r).  Scot.  var. 

of  HUNDRED. 

hunnes.  +  hence. 

Hun'ni-an  (hhn'Y-rfn),  Hun'nic 
(-Yk), -nic  an  (-dn),  a.  Hunnish. 
hun'ny  (dial.  dbn'Y ;  On't). 
Obs.  or  dial.  Eng.  var.  of  honet^ 
Hupb,  n.,pl.  of  Hun. 


food,  fo^>t ;  ou/\  oil ;  chair ;  go  ;  sing,  ii)k  ;  then,  thin ;  nature,  verdure  (250) ;  Kuch  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144) ;  boN  ;  yet ;  zh  =  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Guide. 
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2.  To  search  diligently  after  ;  to  seek ;  pursue ;  follow  ; 
—  often  with  out  or  up  ;  as,  to  hunt  up  or  out  evidence. 

Evil  shall  hunt  the  violent  man  to  overthrow  him.  Ps.  cxl.  11. 

3.  To  drive  ;  chase  ;  hence,  to  follow  up  with  persecutions 
or  annoyances  ;  — often  with  from,  away ,  out  of,  etc.;  as, 
he  was  hunted  from  the  parish. 

4.  To  use  or  traverse  in  pursuit  of  game  ;  as,  he  hunts  the 
woods  ;  hence,  to  search  carefully ;  as,  he  hunted  the  house 
for  the  papers  ;  also,  to  follow  up,  as  a  trail. 

5.  To  use  or  manage  in  the  chase,  as  hounds  or  a  horse. 

He  hunts  a  pack  of  dogs.  Addison. 

6.  Change  Ringing.  To  move  or  shift  the  order  of  (a  bell) 
in  a  regular  course  of  changes.  See  change  ringing. 

7.  To  chase.  See  chase,  4.  Oxf.  E.  D. 

to  hunt  change,  to  leave  the  trail  and  follow  a  fresh  scent 
or  trail.  Obs.or  R.—  to  h.  down,  to  pursue  or  search  for 
until  captured,  killed,  or  found  ;  as,  to  hunt  down  a  crim¬ 
inal.  —  to  h.  out,  or  up,  to  pursue  or  seek  for  until  found  or 
driven  into  the  open ;  to  discover  by  diligent  investiga¬ 
tion  ;  as,  he  hunted  up  his  old  friends. 

hunt  (hunt),  v.i.  1.  To  follow  the  chase  ;  to  pursue  game 
or  prey. 

Esau  went  to  the  field  to  hunt  for  venison.  Gen.  xxvii.  5. 

2.  To  seek  ;  pursue  ;  search  ;  —  with  for  or  after. 

He  after  honor  hunts ,  I  after  love.  Shak. 

3.  Mach.  To  be  in  a  state  of  instability  of  movement  or 
forced  oscillation,  as  a  governor  which  has  a  large  move¬ 
ment  of  the  balls  for  a  small  change  of  load,  an  arc-lamp 
clutch  mechanism  which  moves  rapidly  up  aud  down  with 
variations  of  current,  or  the  like  ;  also,  to  seesaw,  as  a  pair 
of  alternators  working  in  parallel.  See  seesaw,  v.  i. 

4.  Change  Ringing.  To  shift  up  and  down  in  order  regu¬ 
larly.  See  hunt,  v.  t.,  6. 

to  hunt  at  force,  to  hunt  with  dogs,  esp.  in  the  open  or  in 
full  cry.  Obs.  —  to  h.  counter,  to  follow  the  scent  backward 
in  hunting,  as  a  hound ;  to  go  back  on  one’s  steps ;  fig.,  to 
go  directly  awray  from  the  truth.  Shak.  —  to  h.  upon  the 
atop,  to  hunt  with,  or  as,  a  stophound,  that  is,  slowly  and 
haltingly ;  hence,  to  show  lack  of  zeal, 
hunt,  n.  1.  Act  or  practice  of  hunting;  chase;  pursuit; 
search. 

The  hunt  is  up  ;  the  morn  is  bright  and  gray.  Shak. 
2  The  game  hunted  or  secured.  Obs.  or  R.  Shak. 

3.  An  association  of  huntsmen  ;  a  number  of  persons,  with 
horses  and  dogs,  engaged  in  hunting  or  riding  to  hounds. 

The  most  important  hunts  in  England  are  the  Bclvoir  Castle, 
the  Quorn,  the  Pytchley,  and  the  Cottesmores.  JST.  hit.  Encyc. 

4.  A  district  of  country  hunted  over. 

hunt'er  (hfin'ter ),n.  1.  One  who  hunts  wild  animals  ;  a 

huntsman. 

2.  One  who  hunts  or  seeks  after  anything,  as  if  for  game  ; 
as,  a  fortune  hunter  ;  a  place  hunter. 

3.  a  A  dog  that  scents  game,  or  is  trained  to  the  chase, 
b  One  of  a  class  of  horses  adapted  for  use  in  hunting,  esp. 
in  fox  hunting.  They  require  endurance,  ability  to  jump, 
speed,  and  capability  of  carrying  weight. 

4.  A  watch  having  a  hunting  case. 

5.  a  A  large  Jamaican  cuckoo  ( Piaya  pluvial  is),  b  = 
hunting  spider. 

Hunt'er’ S  ca-nal'  (-terz).  [After  John  Hunter ,  Scottish 
surgeon.]  Anat.  An  aponeurotic  canal  in  the  middle  third 
of  the  thigh  through  which  pass  the  femoral  artery  and 
vein  and  the  internal  saphenous  nerve, 
hunt'lng,  p.  pr.  <t*  vb.  n.  of  hunt.  Specif.  :  vb.  n.  The  pur¬ 
suit  or  chase  of  game  or  wild  animals;  also,  Obs.,  game 
secured  in  the  hunt. 

hunting  box.  =  hunting  lodge.  —  h.  cap,  a  cap  worn  in 
the  hunting  field,  of  the  general  shape  of  a  jockey’s  cap, 
but  stiff  and  often  of  velvet.  —  h.  case,  a  watch  case  w  ith  a 
hinged  cover  to  protect  the  crystal  from  accidents,  as  on 
the  hunting  field.  — h.  cat,  the  cheetah.  —  h.  cog,  Mach.,  a 
tooth  in  the  larger  of  two  geared  wheels  which  makes  its 
number  of  teeth  prime  to  the  number  in  the  smaller  wheel, 
thus  preventing  the  frequent  meeting  of  the  same  pairs  of 
teeth.  —  h.  crop.  See  crop,  4  b.  —  h.  dog.  a  The  Cape  hunt¬ 
ing  dog.  b  The  dhole.  —  H.  Dogs.  Astron.  =  Canes  Vena- 
tici.  —  h.  field,  a  The  land  over  which  a  hunt,  esp.  a  fox 
hunt  with  hounds,  is  carried  on.  b  The  riders  in  the  hunt. 
—  h.  ground,  a  region  or  district  in  which  hunting  is  prac¬ 
ticed  or  game  is  found ;  esp.,  pi.,  the  regions  roamed  over 
by  the  North  American  Indians  in  search  of  game  ;  —  often 
used  fig. ;  as,  the  Congressional  Library  was  his  favorite 
hunting  ground.  — h.  horn,  a  A  bugle  horn  used  in  the 
chase.  See  horn,  5  a,  and  bugle,  b  On  a  sidesaddle,  the 
second  pommel  on  the  near  side,  against  which  the  left 
knee  presses,  first  introduced  for  use  in  hunting ;  the  leap¬ 
ing  head.  Oxf.  E.  D.  —  h.  jug,  a  jug  ornamented  with  figures 
of  huntsmen,  deer,  hounds,  etc.  —  h.  knife,  a  large,  stout, 
very  sharp  knife  used  to  skin  and  cut  up,  and  sometimes 
to  dispatch,  game.  — h.  leopard,  the  cheetah.  — h.  lodge,  a 
temporary  residence  used  during  a  season  of  hunting.  —  h. 
mass.  =  hunter’s  mass.  Obs.  —  h.  seat,  a  hunting  lodge  of 
some  pretensions.  —  h.  shirt,  a  coarse  shirt  for  hunting, 
often  of  leather  ;  orig.,  a  blouse,  usually  of  deerskin  fringed 


and  ornamented,  worn  by  American  frontiersmen.  —  hunt¬ 
ing  spider,  any  of  various  spiders  which  hunt  their  prey, 
instead  of  catching  it  in  a  web ;  a  wolf  spider.  —  h.  sword,  a 
sword  formerly  used  to  kill  game,  often  like  a  one-edged 
knife,  —  h.  tooth.  =  hunting  cog.  —  h.  watch.  =  hunter,  4. 
hunt'ress  (hun'trgs),  n.  1.  A  woman  who  hunts,  or  fol¬ 
lows  the  chase  ;  as,  the  huntress  Diana. 

2.  A  mare  trained,  or  suited,  to  hunting.  Rare. 
hunts'man  (hunts'man),  7i.  ;  pi.  -men  (-men).  1.  One  who 
hunts,  or  who  practices  hunting. 

2.  The  person  whose  office  it  is  to  manage  the  hunt  and 
look  after  the  hounds,  esp.  in  fox  hunting. 
hunts'man’s-CUp'thfints'mdnz-),  n.  The  common  pitcher 
plant  ( Sarracenia  purpurea)  of  the  northeastern  United 
States ;  —  so  called  from  the  shape  of  its  pitchers,  or  leaves, 
hunts'man’  8-horn',  n.  A  pitcher  plant  {Sarracenia  flo¬ 
ra)  of  the  southern  United  States,  having  tall  cornucopia- 
shaped  pitchers,  or  leaves. 

hunt’s'— up',  n.  A  tune  played  on  the  horn  very  early  in 
the  morning,  to  call  out  the  hunters  ;  hence,  any  arousing 
sound  or  call.  Chiefly  Archaic  or  Dial.  Eng. 

Hu'on  pine  (hu'5n).  [From  the  river  Huon  in  Tasmania, 
named  after  a  French  officer.]  A  large  taxaceous  tree 
(Dacrydium  franklinii)  of  Tasmania,  the  light  yellow,  aro¬ 
matic,  and  wavy-grained  wood  of  which  is  used  for  carving. 
Hu'pa  (hoo'p’a),  n.  One  of  an  energetic  and  formerly  war¬ 
like  tribe  of  Athapascan  Indians  formerly  on  the  Trinity 
River,  in  California,  now  on  the  Hupa  Valley  Reservation. 
They  are  noted  for  their  beautiful  basketry. 

Hu'ra  (hu'rd),  n.  [NL.,  prob.  fr.  a  native  name.]  Bot.  A 
small  genus  of  stately  tropical  American  euphorbiaceous 
trees  with  broad  petioled  leaves,  differentiated  by  the 
multilocular  ovary.  II.  crepitans  is  the  sand-box  tree, 
hur'dle  (hGr'd’l),  n.  [ME.  hurdel ,  hirdel ,  AS.  hyrdel; 
akin  to  D.  horde,  OHG.  hurt,  G.  hurde  a  hurdle,  fold,  pen, 
Icel.  hurts  door,  Goth,  haurds,  L.  cratis  wickerwork,  hur¬ 
dle,  Gr.  Kvpna,  Skr.  kfl  to  spin,  cj't  to  bind,  connect.  Cf. 
crate,  grate,  w.]  1.  A  movable  frame  of  wattled  twigs, 

osiers,  or  withes  and  stakes,  or  some¬ 
times  of  iron,  or  of  wooden  bars,  used 
for  inclosing  land,  for  folding  sheep 
and  cattle,  for  gates,  etc.,  and,  also, 
for  various  military  purposes,  as  for 
shelters,  flooring,  etc. 

2.  In  England,  a  sled  or  crate  on  which  ^  Hurdle,  1. 
criminals  were  formerly  drawn  to  the  place  of  execution. 

3.  An  artificial  barrier,  variously  constructed,  over  which 
men  or  horses  leap  in  a  race. 

4.  pi.,  with  the.  A  hurdle  race  (which  see). 

5-  Hat  Making.  A  grid,  or  frame  of  wood  or  iron  on  which 
felting  hair  is  placed  to  be  bowed. 

6.  Salt  Manuf.  A  plank  platform  on  both  sides  of  the  pan 
and  at  the  back  of  it  to  receive  the  wet  salt  from  the  pan. 

hur'dle,  v.  t. ;  hur'dled  (-d’ld) ;  hur'dling  (-dltng).  I.  To 
hedge,  cover,  make,  or  inclose  with  hurdles. 

2.  To  leap  over  while  runuing,  as  one  leaps  a  hurdle, 
hur'dle,  V.  i.  To  leap  over  anything  while  running,  as  ? 

hurdle  or  hurdles  in  a  race  ;  as,  he  hurdled  in  good  form, 
hur'dler  (-dler),  n.  1.  One  who  makes  hurdles.  Rare. 

2.  One  who  competes  in  hurdle  races, 
hurdle  race  A  race  ill  which  artificial  barriers  in  the 
form  of  hurdles,  fences,  etc.,  must  be  leaped.  In  track 
athletics  there  are  two  forms :  the  low  hurdles,  of  220  yards, 
with  ten  hurdles  2  ft.  6  in.  high,  and  the  high  hurdles, 
of  120  yards,  with  ten  hurdles  3  ft.  6  in.  high.  The  latter 
only  is  generally  run  in  England.  Commonly  called 
the  hurdles. 

hur'dy-gur'dy  (hfir'di-gGr'dT),  n.;  pi.  -dies  (-dlz).  [Prob. 
of  imitative  origin.] 

1.  Music,  a  A  stringed 
instrument,  lutelike 
in  shape,  in  which  the 
sound  is  produced  by 
the  friction  of  a  resined 
wheel  turned  by  a  crank  at  the  end,  instead  of  by  a  bow, 
two  of  the  strings  being  tuned  a  fifth  apart  as  drones,  while 
two  more,  tuned  in  unison,  are  modulated  by  keys.  It 
has  little  artistic  value,  and  is  now  rare,  b  Any  instru¬ 
ment,  esp.  of  street  music,  played  by  turning  a  handle. 

2.  In  California,  a  water  wheel  with  radial  buckets,  driven 
by  the  impact  of  a  jet. 

3.  A  crank  or  windlass  U6ed  to  haul  in  heavy  trawls  in 
deep-sea  fishing. 

hurl  (hfirl),  v.  t.  ;  hurled  (hGrld) ;  hurl'ing.  [ME.  hurlen, 
hourlen  ;  perh.  of  imitative  origin  ;  cf.  Fries,  hurrel  a  gust 
of  wind,  hurreln  to  blow  in  gusts,  and  E.  hurr,  hurry .]  1.  To 
throw  or  cast  with  violence  ;  to  drive  or  impel  with  great 
force  ;  as,  to  hurl  a  stone  or  lance. 

And  hurl'd  them  headlong  to  their  fleet  and  main.  Pope. 
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2.  To  overthrow  ;  to  cast  down  ;  to  throw  in  wrestling. 

Men  make  them  arms  to  hurl  down  tyrunn}’.  Shelley. 

3.  To  throw,  or  cast,  without  violence.  Obs. 

A  heavenly  veil  she  hurls 

On  her  white  shoulders.  f'hapman 

4.  To  emit  or  utter  with  vehemence  ;  as,  to  hurl  invective. 

5.  [Cf.  whirl.]  To  twist  or  turn ;  to  whirl.  Obs.  Spenser. 

6.  To  draw  with  violence  ;  to  haul.  Cf.  harl.  Obs. 

7  To  wheel  or  drive  (a  vehicle).  Scot,  it*  Dial.  Eng. 
Syn.  —  See  throw. 

hurl  (hGrl),  v.  i.  1.  To  hurl  one’s  self ;  to  move  or  go  quickly 
and  impetuously  ;  to  rush  ;  —  sometimes  with  confusion  of 
sense  with  hurtle  or  whirl.  Archaic. 

2.  To  perform  the  act  of  hurling  something ;  to  throw 
something  (at  another). 

God  shall  hurl  at  him  and  not  spare.  Job  xxvii.  22  (R.  V.). 

3.  To  play  the  game  of  hurling.  See  hurling. 

4.  To  wheel  or  drive  in  a  vehicle,  esp.  a  clumsy  one.  Scot. 
<1*  Dial.  Evig. 

6.  To  roar,  or  howl,  like  the  wind.  Obs.  Oxf.  E.  D. 
hurl,  n.  1.  A  hurling  ;  a  violent  throw  ;  cast ;  fling. 

2.  Tumult ;  riot ;  hurly-burly.  Obs. 

3.  A  rush  or  rushing  ;  specif.  :  a  A  rushing  or  whirling  of 
water,  b  A  rush  downward  as  of  stones  on  a  hill.  Scot. 
4  Hat  Manuf.  A  table  on  which  fiber  is  stirred  and  mixed 
by  beating  with  a  bowstring. 

5.  A  ride  in  a  wheeled  vehicle  ;  a  drive.  Scot. 

6.  The  stick  used  in  hurling.  Rare. 

hurl'bat  (-bat'),  n.  1.  Some  kind  of  a  weapon  which  was 
whirled  to  increase  the  force  of  a  blow ;  —  used  to  translate 
both  Latin  cestus  (see  cestus)  and  aclys,  a  short  javelin.  Obs. 
2.  The  stick  used  in  the  game  of  hurling, 
hurl'er  (hGr'ler),  n.  1.  One  who  hurls,  or  plays  at  hurling. 

2.  One  who  wheels  a  wheelbarrow.  Scot. 

3.  pi.  One  of  several  prehistoric  stone  circles  near  Liskead 
in  Cornwall,  England. 

hurl'ey,  o;  hurl'y  (liGr'IT),  n. ;  pi.  hurl'eys  or  hurl'ies 
(-ITz).  [See  hurl.]  1.  The  Irish  game  of  hurling ;  hockey. 
2  The  stick  or  club  or  the  ball  used  in  this  game, 
hurl'ing,  n.  1.  Act  of  throwing  with  force. 

2.  A  kind  of  game  at  ball,  formerly  much  played,  esp.  in 
Cornwall,  in  which  each  side  tries  to  throw  or  carry  the 
ball  to  the  opponents’  goal  or  territory. 

3.  A  game  resembling  hockey.  Ireland. 

4.  A  rushing,  roaring,  or  rumbling  sound  Obs. 

5.  Strife  ;  turmoil ;  confusion.  Obs. 

hurl'y  (hfir'IT),  v.  ;  pi.  hurl'ies  (-ITz).  [Cf.  hurl,  hurly- 
burly.]  Turmoil ;  confusion  ;  uproar. 

That,  with  the  hurly ,  death  itself  awakes.  Shak. 

hurl'y-burl  y  (-bGr'IT),  n.  ;  pi.  -lies  (-ITz).  [Prob.  redu¬ 
plicated  fr.  hurly  confusion  ;  or  fr.  hurl.  See  hurly,  hurl, 
v.]  Tumult ;  uproar  ;  confusion 

All  places  were  filled  with  tumult  and  hurly-burly.  Enolles. 
hurl'y-burl  y,  a.  Tumultuous  ;  confused. 

Hu'ron  (hu'rtfn),  ti.  One  of  a  tribe  of  Iroquoian  Indians 
formerly  occupying  the  country  between  Lakes  Huron, 
Erie,  and  Ontario,  where  at  the  beginning  of  the  17tli  cen¬ 
tury  they  numbered  about  10,000.  Soon  after  this,  pesti¬ 
lence  and  wars  with  the  Five  Nations  nearly  destroyed 
them,  those  not  absorbed  by  their  conquerors  being  driven 
westward.  With  the  Hurons  proper  were  associated  the 
Tionontati.  The  Hurons  of  Canada  and  the  Wyandots, 
mainly  of  Oklahoma,  are  descendants  of  the  allied  tribes 
Hu-ro'ni-an  (hu-ro'nT-tfn),  a.  Geol.  Pert,  to  or  designat¬ 
ing  a  subdivision  of  the  Proterozoic  or  Algonkian  ;  — from 
the  region  north  of  Lake  Huron,  where  the  system  was 
first  differentiated.  See  geology,  Chart.  —  Hu-ro'ni-an.  n. 
hurrah'  (hdo-ra';  hw-ra'),  in  ter j.  [Cf.  G.,  Dan.,  &  Sw. 
hurra.  Cf.  huzza.]  A  w  ord  used  as  a  shout  of  joy,  triumph, 
applause,  or  encouragement. 

Hurrah  !  hurrah  !  for  Ivry  and  Henry  of  Navarre.  Macaulay. 
hur-rah',  n.  1  A  cheer  ;  a  shout  of  joy,  etc. 

2.  A  Cossack  cheer  when  about  to  charge  ;  hence,  an  at¬ 
tack.  Orf.  E.  D. 

hur  rah',  v.  i.  d :  t.  ;  hur  rahed'  (-rad') ;  hur-rah'ing.  To 
utter  hurrahs  ;  to  salute,  applaud,  or  encourage  w  ith  hur¬ 
rahs  ;  to  cheer  ;  huzza. 

hur  rah’s'  nest  (-raz').  A  state  of  utmost  confusion;  a 
,  disordered  heap;  a  mess.  Colloq.,  U.  S. 

A  perfect  hurrah's  nest  m  our  kitchen.  Mrs.  Stowe. 
hur'ri  cane  (htir'T-kan),  n.  [Sp.  huracan  ;  orig.  a  Carib 
word  signifying,  a  high  wind.]  1.  A  violent  whirlwind, 
generally  accompanied  by  rain,  thunder,  and  lightning, 
especially  prevalent  in  tropical  regions,  nearly  70  per  cent 
of  them  occurring  in  the  West  Indies  and  the  China  Sea,  dur¬ 
ing  August,  September,  and  October  ;  a  typhoon  ;  a  bagnio ; 
a  cyclone.  It  is  the  highest  term  in  scales  of  wind  force, 
but  is  not  so  violent  as  tornadic  winds  or  gusts,  rarely  ex¬ 
ceeding  100  miles  an  hour.  See  wind  scale. 

In  the  warm  Atlantic  tropical  belt  north  of  the  equator,  violent 


hunt,  n.  [AS.  hunta.  See  hunt, 
7’.]  A  hunter;  a  huntsman.  Obs. 
hunt'a-ble,  a.  See  -able. 
hunt'-beast',  n.  An  animal 
hunted  in  the  chase.  Obs. 
hunt '-conn' ter.  n  One  that 
hunts  counter.  Ohs. 

Hunt'er.  Mrs.  Le  o  (le'o  h“n'- 
tPr).  A  lion  hunter  and  blue¬ 
stocking  in  Dickens's  ‘’Pick¬ 
wick  Papers.” 
hunt'er-ess.  d*  huntress. 
Hun-te'ri-an  (hfin-te'rY-'in),  a. 
Pert,  to,  or  discovered  by,  John 
or  William  Hunter,  English 
surgeons.  See  chancre. 
hunter’s  mass.  n.  A  brief  mass, 
as  for  hunters  in  haste.  Obs. 
hunter’s  moon.  The  full  moon 
after  the  harvest  moon. 

Hunter’s  screw  Mech.  The  dif¬ 
ferential  screw  ;  —  so  named 
from  the  inventor, 
hun'teth,  n.  [AS.  huntaS ,  hun- 
to&.  1  Hunting.  Obs. 
hunt'l-!ite(hiin'tY-lIt),77  [After 
T.  Sterry  Hunt,  American  scien¬ 
tist ;  see  -Lite.]  Min.  Native 
silver  arsenide,  perhaps  Ag-,As. 
Hunt'ing-don’B  cho  re'a  (hnn'- 
tlng-dunz).  [After  G.  Hunting¬ 
don,  Am.  physician.]  Heredi¬ 
tary  chorea  developing  in  adult 
life  and  ending  in  dementia. 
Huntingdon  willow.  The  white 
willow.  [form  of  edge  mill. I 
Hun'tlng  ton  mill  (-tim).  A| 
Hunts.  Abbr.  Huntingdonshire, 
hunt  sergeant.  A  Massachu¬ 


setts  official  in  the  colonial  pe¬ 
riod  who  managed  the  hunts, 
with  hounds,  for  hostile  Indians, 
hunts 'man-ship.  u.  See  -ship. 
hunt'-smock',  n.  A  seeker  after 
women.  Obs. 

hunts'wom  an  ( h tints 'w<58m'- 

rfn),  n.  A  huntress. 

hunt  the  fox,  or  hunt  the  hare. 

Hare  and  hounds. 

huny.  d*  honey. 

Hun'ya^di  Ja'nos  (hdt>n'y8d-Y 
ya'nosh ).  [The  name  of  the 
national  hero.]  A  natural  aperi¬ 
ent  mineral  water  of  Hungary, 
strongly  impregnated  with  so¬ 
dium  and  magnesium  sulphates 

huo.  j*  WHO. 

Hu  on'  of  Bor  deaux'  (U'8n', 
bdr'do').  The  hero  of  a  French 
chanson  de  geste  of  this  name. 
He  is  represented  as  having 
been  a  groat  favorite  of  Oberou. 
huork.  d*  wark. 
huose.  d*  whoso. 

hup,  hupp  (h)ftp  ;  hdbp),  inter  j. 

a  A  word  used  to  urge  on  a 
horse,  b  A  command  to  a  horse 
to  turn  to  the  right.  —  v  i.  S,-  t. 
To  shout  hup  to  (a  horse).  All 
Scot.  Sc  Dial  Eng. 
hu-pai'thric  (hfi-pT'thrYk),  a. 
[See  h ypasthral.]  Hypiethral. 
A once  Word.  ‘  Shelley. 

hupe  d*  imp. 

hupe  Ohs.  or  Scot.  var.  of  HOOP. 
Hu'pham  (ha'frtm).  Bib. 
Hu'pham-ltes  (-Its),  n.  pi.  Bib. 
Hup 'pah  (hfip'a)  Bib. 

huppe.  d*  hip. 


Hup 'pirn  (hup'Ym).  Bib. 
hur.  Obs.  or  dial  Eng.  var  of 
h  HR,  pron. 

Hur(hflr).  Bib. 

hu'ra  (hQ'rd),  n.  [LL.]  A 

cap,  as  of  a  bishop. 

Hu'ra-i  (hO'rft-I;  hfl-ra'T; 
hu'rl).  Bib.  [(hl'rrtm).  Bib.\ 
Hn'ram  (hfl'rdm),  Hi'ram; 
hur'cheon  (hflr'chtZn),  n.  ISee 
URCHIN.]  Obs.or  Scot.  Sr  Dial. 
Eng.  1.  A  hedgehog. 

2.  An  urchin. 

hurd.  +  hoard. 

hurd.  Obs.  p.  p.  of  hear. 

hurd.  Obs.  or  dial.  Eng.  var  of 

HERD. 

hurdas.  d*  hurdis.  [harden  i 
hurd'en.  Dial.  Eng.  var.  of | 
hurdes.  d*  hards. 
hur'dice.  d*  hurdis. 
hur'dies  (hur'dYz).  n.  pi.  The 
buttocks;  rump;  hips.  Scot.  Sr  Ir. 
hur'di8,  n.  [OF.  hordeis.  1  A 
palisade,  often  made  of  hurdles 
Ohs.  —  hur'dised,  a.  Having  a 
hurdis.  Obs. 

hur 'dle-man  <  hflr'd’l-mdfn),  n 
A  man  in  charge  of  lambs  and 
weaners  on  a  sheep  station,  Aus- 
tralia. 

hur'dom.  d*  whoredom. 
hurds.  Var.  of  hards. 
hur  dy-gux'dist  (h  0  r'd  Y-gfl  r'- 
dist),  hur  dy-gur'dy-ist  (-dY- 
Yst),  n.  A  hurdy-gurdy  player. 

hure.  d*  ewer,  hear,  her, 
hire,  hour,  our,  whore. 
hure.  Dial.  Eng.  var.  of  hair. 
hure,  adv.  [AS.  Auru.]  At 


least  ;  at  any  rate  ;  even.  Obs. 
hure,  ?j.  [OF.,  hair  of  the  head, 
head  of  man  or  beast,  F.,  a  di¬ 
sheveled  head  of  hair,  head  of 
certain  animals  ;  cf.  LL.  hura 
a  hairy  cap.]  1  A  cap.  Obs. 

2.  The  head  of  a  boar,  wolf,  or 
bear.  Obs.  or  Archaic. 
hu'reau-lite  (hu'ro-llt),  n.  [f/u- 
reaux,  in  France  +  -lite.)  Min. 
A  yellowish,  orange-red,  rose,  or 
grayish  mineral  occurring  in 
prismatic  monoclinic  crystals, 
or  massive  It  is  a  hydrous  phos¬ 
phate  of  manganese,  H»Mn-,- 
(P04)i’4H20. 

hu-reek'  (hw-rek'),  n.  [Mara¬ 
thi  harika.]  The  ditch  millet, 
hurfte,  n.  [AS.  hwi/rft  a  turn¬ 
ing  ]  Prob.,  orb.  Obs. 
hur-gi'la  (hflr-ge'la),  n  IHind. 
hargila.]  The  adjutant  (stork). 
India. 

Hu'ri  (hfi'rl).  Bib. 
hurican.  d*  hurricane. 
hurk.  n.  [OF.  kurque ,  hourque ; 
cf.  OF  houlgue ,  and  E.  hulk.] 
A  hulk  ;  a  vessel.  Obs. 
hur-ka'ru  (hQr-ka'rfi).  Var.  of 

HIRCARRA. 

hur'kle  (dial,  hfir'k’l,  fir'k’l), 
v.  i.  To  draw  up  or  crouch  as 
from  cold  ;  to  squat ;  cower  ; 
shrug  ;  shudder.  Obs.  or  Scot. 
Sc  Dial.  Eng. 

hur'kle, r.  t.  [Cf.D.,LG.,&  Fries. 
hurken  to  stoop,  cower.]  To 
crouch  or  brood  over,  as  a  hen 
over  chickens.  Obs.or  Dial.  Eng. 


hurl.  Dial.  Eng.  var  of  WHIRL, 
hurl'bar'row  (h  0  r  l'bar'u  ; 
-biir'Y ;  01'-),  v.  [hurl,  v.  4- 
harrow.]  Wheelbarrow .  Scot.  S- 
Dial.  Eng.  [bone  1 

hurl 'bone'.  Var.  of  whirl- I 
hur  le-ca'no.  d*  hurricane. 
hurled,  a.  [Cf.  hurl-footed.] 
Twisted  ;  crooked.  Ohs.  or  Dial. 
Eng. 

hurlel-burley.  d*  hurly-burly. 
hur'le-ment,  n.  Tumult ;  vio¬ 
lence  ;  confusion.  Obs. 
Hur'le-weyn,  n.  [Cf.  Harle¬ 
quin.]  A  goblin  or  fairy  of  the 
waysides  and  hedges.  Obs. 
huflewind.  d*  hurlwind. 
hurley-hacket.  n.  [Cf.  hurl.] 
An  old  sport  of  sliding  down  hill 
in  a  trough  or  sledge;  also,  the 
trough  or  sledge,  or,  derisively, 
an  ill-hung  carriage.  Obs.  Scot. 
hur 'ley-house'  (h0r'lY-hoos'),n. 
A  large  house  in  a  dilapidated 
state.  Scot. 

hurl '-foot' ed.  a.  [Cf.  D.  horrel- 
roet  clubfoot.]  Club-footed. 
Dial.  l.ng. 

hur'ling  (hflr'IYng  ;  flr'IYn),  n. 
A  young  perch.  Dial.  Eng. 
hur 'lock  (Or'luk),  n.  Hard 
chalk  ;  limestone.  Dial.  Eng. 
H  ur'lo-th  r  um'b  o  (hflr'lt*- 
thrfim'bO),  n.  A  nonsensical 
play,  “  Ilurlothrumbo,  or  the 
Supernatural,”  by  Samuel 
Johnson  (1691-1773),  an  English 
dancing  master  and  actor.  The 
chief  character  was  Lord  Flame, 
played  by  the  author. 


hurl 'pit',  n.  A  whirlpool.  Obs. 
hurl'pool',  n.  A  whirlpool.  Obs. 
hurl'wind  ,  n.  Whirlwind.  Obs. 
hurl'y  (h)Qr'lY),  «.  [Fr.  hurl, 
r.]  A  two-wheeled  barrow ; 
handcart.  Scot.  Sc  Dial  Eng. 
hurl'y-burl'y,  adv.  Tumultu¬ 
ously  ;  in  confusion.  Obs.  or  Ji. 
hurl'y-burl'y,  v.  t.  Sc  i.  To 
create,  or  to  tnrow  into,  a  hurly- 
burly.  Obs.  or  R. 
hurn.  hurne.  Obs.  or  dial.  Eng- 
var.  of  hern,  n.  ;  run. 
huron.  d^ERN,  pron. 
hu-ron'  (oo-ron'),  n.  [Sp.,  fr. 
LL.  furo  ferret.]  The  gnsoUk 
( Gahctis  vittata)  or  related 
animal.  Sp.  Amer 
hur'ple.  Dial.  Eng.  var.  of 

H1RPLE. 

hurr  (hQr),  v.  i.  [Of  imitative 
origin.  Cf.  hurry.]  To  make 
a  rolling,  or  burring.  Bound  ;  to 
snarl  like  a  dog.  Obs.  or  Scot 
Sc  Dial.  Eng. 

hur  ra'.  Var.  of  hurrah 
hur'rack  (hdr't/k),  n  The 
part  of  a  boat  after  the  stern- 
most  seat.  Obs.  or  Scat. 
hur-ray'; i n terj.,  n..  Sc  r.  Colloq. 
or  le66  dignified  equiv.  oi  hur¬ 
rah. 

hurr'-burr'  (hflr'bOr'),  n.  The 
burdock.  Dial.  Eng. 
hur'rer,  n.  [ hure  +  -er .]  A 
hatter.  Obs. 

hur'ri-cane,  > .  t.Sr  t.  To  blow,  or 
blow  upon,  like  a  hurricane, 
hurricane  bird.  The  frigate 
bird. 


ale,  senate,  c&re,  &m,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofa;  eve,  Svent,  find,  reefint,  maker;  ice,  ill;  old,  fibey,  Srb,  5dd,  s&ft,  connect;  ose,  unite,  fira,  iip,  circus,  menii; 

D  Foreign  Word.  d*  Obsolete  Vurlaut  of.  +  combined  with.  =  equals. 
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storms  begin  and  move  toward  the  American  coast,  along  which 
they  pass  in  their  course,  which  is  then  usually  northeastward 
across  the  Atlantic.  These  are  the  typical  hurricanes;  and  in 
the  North  Pacific  similar  storms  occur,  which  are  there  known 
as  typhoons.  p  £  parr. 

2.  A  large  crowded  reception,  or  other  social  entertain¬ 
ment,  in  a  private  house  ;  a  drum  ;  a  rout.  Obs. 
hurricane  deck  River  Steamers ,  etc.  The  upper  deck, 
usually  a  light  structure  not  intended  to  support  a  heavy 
weight.  See  deck,  n.,  2.-hur'rl-cane-decked  udekt'),a. 
hurricane  house-  Rare.  Nuut.  a  A  wooden  or  canvas  m- 
closure  to  protect  a  lookout  stationed  aloft,  b  A  light 
structure  on  deck,  containing  a  galley  or  the  like 
hurricane  signal.  U.  S.  Weather  Bureau.  A  signal  con¬ 
sisting  of  two  red  flags  with  black  centers  displayed  one 
above  the  other,  announcing  the  approach  of  a  tropical 
hurricane  or  other  extremely  dangerous  storm, 
hur'ried  (hur'td),j0.  a.  1.  Urged  on  ;  hastened  ;  going 
or  working  at  speed  ;  as,  a  huiried  writer  ;  a  hurried  life. 

2.  Done  in  a  hurry  ;  hasty.  “  A  hurried  meeting.”  Milton. 
—  hur'ried-ly,  adv.  —  hur'ried-ness,  n. 
hur'ri-er  (-T-er),  n.  1.  One  who  hurries  or  urges. 

2-  Coal  Mining.  One  who  hauls  the  coal  from  the  face  of 
the  workings  to  the  shaft.  Eng. 

hur'ry  (-T),  v.  t.  ;  hur'ried  (-rid);  hur'ry-ing.  [ME.  ho- 
rien  (if  it  is  the  same  word) ;  cf.  OSw.  hurra  to  whirl 
round,  dial.  Sw.  hurt  great  haste,  Dan.  hurre  to  buzz,  Icel. 
hurr  hurly-burly,  MHG.  hurren  to  hurry,  and  E.  burr, 
whir  to  hurry  ;  all  prob.  of  imitative  origin.]  1.  To 
move,  carry,  or  make  to  move,  with  great  or  flurried 
haste  ;  as,  hurry  this  package  to  its  destination. 

They  hurried  us  aboard  a  bark.  Shak. 

2.  To  impel  to  precipitate  or  thoughtless  action  ;  to  urge 
to  confused  or  irregular  activity. 

And  wild  amazement  hurries  up  and  down 

The  little  number  of  your  doubtful  friends.  Shak. 

3.  To  harass;  harry;  worry.  Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 

4.  To  hasten  ;  to  impel  to  greater  speed  ;  to  urge  on  ;  to 
hasten  the  preparation  or  progress  of  ;  as,  he  refused  to  be 
hurried;  hurry  dinner  ;  the  meeting  was  hurried  up. 

5-  To  convey  ;  drive ;  as,  to  hurry  a  coal  wagon.  Dial.  Eng. 
Syn.  —  Hasten,  precipitate,  expedite,  quicken,  urge, 
hur'ry,  v.  i.  To  move  or  act  with  haste  ;  to  proceed  with 
great  or  flurried  celerity  or  precipitation  ;  as,  let  us  huiry. 
to  hurry  up,  to  make  haste.  Cotloq. 

hur'ry,  n.; pi.  hurries (-Tz).  1.  Disturbance;  commotion; 
tumult;  agitation.  Obs. 

Ambition  inflames  the  mind,  and  puts  it  into  a  violent  hurry  of 
thought.  Addison. 

2.  A  tumultuous  or  confused  crowd.  Obs. 

3.  Quick,  hurried  motion  ;  rush  ;  scurry. 

A  hurry  of  hoofs  in  a  village  street.  Longfellow. 
4-  Act  of  hurrying,  or  a  state  of  being  obliged  to  hurry  ; 
undue,  or  flurried,  haste  or  eagerness  ;  need  of  haste. 

A  man  of  sense  may  be  in  haste,  but  he  is  never  in  a  hurry. 

Ld.  Chesterfield . 

6  Dramatic  Music.  A  tremolo  passage  on  the  stringed  or 
other  instruments  to  accompany  an  exciting  situation. 

6.  A  small  load  of  hay  or  corn.  Dial.  Eng. 

7.  A  chute,  slide,  or  pass,  as  for  ore  in  a  mine,  or  for  coal 
discharged  from  cars  into  vessels  ;  also,  pi.,  the  staith  or 
staging  on  which  the  cars  stand.  North.  Eng. 

In  &  hurry,  in  great  or  excessive  haste  ;  hence,  with  a  nega¬ 
tive,  soon  ;  as,  he  lias  been  punished  and  will  not  repeat  his 
offense  in  a  hurry. 

Syn.  —  Speed,  dispatch,  expedition.  See  haste. 
hurst  (hflrst),  n.  [ME.  hurst ,  AS.  hyrst ;  akin  to  OHG. 
hurst,  hors t,  wood,  G.  horst."]  1.  A  wood  ;  grove  ;  copse  ; 
wooded  hill  or  hillock  ; — often  in  place  names,  asHazle^rsL 

2.  A  piece  of  rising  ground  ;  a  knoll  or  bank,  esp.  a  sandy 
one ;  specif.,  a  sand  bank  in  the  sea  or  in  a  river. 

3.  Mach,  a  A  band  on  a  trip-hammer  helve,  bearing  the 
trunnions,  b  A  husk.  See  husk,  2. 

hurt  (hflrt),  n.  [F.  heurte ,  of  uncertain  origin.]  Her.  A 
roundel  azure.  It  is  variously  supposed  to  represent  a 
bruise  on  the  skin  or  a  hurtleberry  (whortleberry), 
hurt  (htirt),  v.  t. ;  hurt;  hurt'ing.  [ME.  hurten ,  hirten, 
horten ,  herten ;  prob.  fr.  OF.  hurter  to  knock,  thrust, 
strike,  F.  heurter ;  of  uncertain  origin.]  1.  To  strike; 
esp.,  to  strike  against  or  on  something  else.  Obs. 

2-  To  cause  physical  pain  to  ;  to  do  bodily  or  physical’ 
harm  to  ;  to  wound  or  bruise  painfully. 

The  hurt  lion  groans  within  his  den.  Dry  den. 

3.  To  impair  the  value,  usefulness,  beauty,  or  pleasure  of  ; 
to  damage  ;  injure  ;  harm. 

Virtue  may  be  assailed,  but  never  hurt.  Milton. 
4-  To  wound  the  feelings  of  ;  to  cause  mental  pain  to  ;  to 
offend  in  honor  or  self-respect;  to  grieve;  distress.  “I 
am  angry  and  hurt."  Thackeray. 

hurt,  v.  i.  1.  To  strike  ;  collide ;  —  with  against ,  on.  Obs. 

2.  To  cause  pain,  injury,  or  damage  of  any  kind. 

3.  To  suffer  from  pain  or  injury;  as,  my  back  hurts.  Cotloq. 
hurt,  n.  1.  A  wounding  blow  or  stroke  ;  also,  the  wound 

or  injury  caused  by  a  blow  or  other  sudden  violence  ;  esp., 
a  lesion,  bruise,  fracture,  or  the  like ;  hence,  any  bodily 
injury  causing  severe  pain,  or  the  pain  itself. 


2.  An  injury  causing  pain  of  mind  or  conscience ;  a  slight ; 
a  stain,  as  of  sin. 

The  jingling  of  the  guinea  helps  the  hurt  that  Honor  feels. 

Tennyson. 

3.  Injury;  damage;  detriment;  harm;  mischief. 

Thou  dost  me  yet  but  little  hurt.  Shak. 

Syn.  —  Wound,  bruise,  injury  ;  harm,  damage,  loss,  detri¬ 
ment,  mischief,  bane,  disadvantage. 

hurt'er  (hfir'ter),  n.  [F.  heurtoir ,  lit.,  a  striker,  OF.  hur- 
toir.  See  hurt,  v.  t.~\  A  butting  piece  ;  a  strengthening 
piece  ;  esp.,  Ordnance ,  a  buffer  or  the  like  to  check  the 
motion  of  a  gun  carriage  as  the  piece  is  run  into  battery, 
hurt'ful  (hfirt'fdbl),  a.  Tending  to  impair  or  damage  ;  in¬ 
jurious  ;  harmful ;  occasioning  loss  or  injury. 

Syn.  —  Pernicious,  baneful,  prejudicial,  detrimental,  dis¬ 
advantageous,  noxious,  unwholesome,  destructive. 

—  hurt'ful-ly,  adv.  —  hurt'ful  ness,  n. 

hur'tle  (hfir't’l),  v.  i.  ;  hur'tled  (-t’ld) ;  hur'tling  (-tltng). 
[ME.  hurtlen ,  freq.  of  hurten.  See  hurt,  v.  /.]  1.  To 

meet  v/th  violence  or  shock  ;  to  clash  ;  jostle  ;  collide. 

Together  hurtled  both  their  steeds.  Fairfax. 

2.  To  move  rapidly  ;  to  rush  suddenly  or  with  violence. 

Now  hurtling  round,  advantage  for  to  take.  Spenser. 
Down  the  hurtling  cataract  of  the  ages.  Stevenson 

3.  To  make  a  threatening  sound,  like  the  clash  or  rattle  of 
arms  or  missiles  ;  to  make  a  sound  as  of  confused  clashing 
or  concussion  ;  to  resound. 

The  noise  of  battle  hurtled  in  the  air.  Shak. 

hur'tle,  v.t.  1.  To  strike,  esp.  against  something  ;  to  dash  ; 
to  run  aground  (a  vessel) ;  to  knock  down.  Archaic. 

2.  To  strike  against  ;  to  collide  with  ;  to  push  ;  jostle  ; 
assail.  Archaic. 

And  he  him  hurtleth  with  his  horse  adown.  Chaucer. 

3.  To  drive  or  throw  violently  or  swiftly  ;  to  fling. 

4.  To  brandish  ;  to  whirl.  Nonce  Use.  Spenser. 

hurt'less  (hQrt'lSs),  a.  Doing  no  injury  ;  harmless  ;  also, 

unhurt  ;  without  injury  or  harm. 

Gentle  dame  so  hurtless  and  so  true  Spenser. 

—  hurt'less-ly,  adv.  —  hurt'less  ness.  n. 
hus'band  (huz'band),  n.  [ME.  hosbonde,  husbonde,  a  hus¬ 
band,  the  master  of  the  house  or  family,  AS.  husbonda 
master  of  the  house  ;  hus  house  -f-  bunda ,  bonda,  house¬ 
holder,  husband  ;  prob.  fr.  Icel.  husbondi  house  master, 
husband  ;  hus  house  -}-  buandi  dwelling,  inhabiting,  p.  pr. 
of  bun  to  dwell ;  akin  to  AS.  buan,  Goth,  bauan.  See 
house,  bond  a  slave,  bower.]  1.  The  male  head  of  a 
household.  Obs. 

2-  A  man  who  has  a  wife  ;  —  the  correlative  of  ndfe. 

The  husband  and  wife  are  one  pen-on  in  law.  Blackstone. 

3.  A  cultivator  ;  a  tiller  ;  a  husbandman.  Obs.  Hakewill. 

4.  One  who  manages  or  directs  a  household,  company,  or 
the  like  ;  a  steward  ;  a  manager ;  also,  a  manager  of  af¬ 
fairs  in  general ;  as,  an  ill  or  good  husband.  Archaic. 

God  knows  how  little  time  is  left  me,  and  may  I  be  a  good  hus¬ 
band,  to  improve  the  short  remnant  left  me.  Fuller 

5.  a  A  staminate  plant.  Obs.  b  A  tree  furnishing  sup¬ 
port  to  a  vine.  Obs. 

6.  The  male  of  a  pair  of  animals.  Rare. 

7.  Law.  A  ship’s  husband. 

hus'band,  v.  t.  ;  hus'band-ed;  hus'band-ing.  1.  To  cul¬ 
tivate,  as  land  ;  to  till.  Archaic. 

2.  To  direct  and  manage  with  frugality;  to  use  or  em¬ 
ploy  to  good  purpose  and  the  best  advantage  ;  to  spend, 
apply,  or  use,  with  economy. 

For  my  means,  I  ’ll  husband  them  so  well, 

They  shall  go  far.  -  Shak. 

3.  To  furnish  with  a  husband  ;  to  mate.  Archaic. 

4.  To  become,  or  act  as,  the  husband  of ;  to  marry  ;  es¬ 
pouse  ;  as,  to  husband  a  wife  ;  to  husband  a  doctriue. 

hus'band  ag8  (huz'ban-daj),  n.  The  commission  or  com¬ 
pensation  allowed  to  a  ship’s  husband, 
hus'band  ly  (-band-lT),  a.  Pertaining  to,  or  befitting,  a 
husband  ;  marital ;  frugal ;  thrifty  ;  pertaining  to  a  farmer 
or  farming.  —  adv.  Thriftily  ;  economically, 
hus'band-man  (-m5n),  n.  ;  pi.  -MEN  (-men).  1.  The  mas¬ 
ter  of  a  household.  Obs.  Chaucer. 

2.  A  farmer  ;  a  cultivator  or  tiller  of  the  ground. 

3.  A  married  man  ;  a  husband.  Obs.  &  R. 

4.  A  thrifty  manager  of  property.  Obs.  t£*  R. 
hUS'band-ry  (-rT),  n.  1.  Care  of  domestic  affairs  ;  do¬ 
mestic  economy  ;  domestic  management ;  hence,  thrift ; 
frugality ;  wise  management. 

There  ’s  husbandry  in  heaven  ; 

Their  candles  are  all  out.  Shak. 

2.  The  business  of  a  husbandman,  comprehending  the  va¬ 
rious  branches  of  agriculture  ;  farming. 

Husbandry  supplieth  all  things  necessary  for  food.  Spenser. 

3.  Obs.  Anything  pertaining  to  housekeeping  or  farming  ; 

as  :  a  Household  goods  and  furnishings,  b  Farm  produce. 
C  Land  cultivated,  or  held  as  a  farm,  d  Husbandmen  on 
a  farm  collectively.  Oxf.  E.  D. 

4.  Management  of  one’s  affairs  in  general,  whether  good 
or  bad  ;  as,  ill  husbandry ;  wrise  husbandry. 

hush  (hush),  v.  t.  ;  hushed  (husht)  or,  chiefly  Obs. ,  husht  ; 
hush'ing.  [ME.  hussht  silent,  taken  as  a  p.  p.  ;  of  inter- 


jectional  origin  ;  cf.  wrHisT,  inter  j.,  hist.]  1.  To  make 
quiet,  still,  or  calm  ;  to  repress  the  noise  or  clamor  of. 

My  tongue  shall  hush  again  this  storm  of  war.  Shak. 

2.  To  appease  ;  allay  ;  calm  ;  soothe. 

And  hush'd  my  deepest  grief  of  all.  Tennyson. 

3.  To  procure  silence  concerning  ;  to  suppress  mention  or 
discussion  of ;  to  keep  secret  ;  —  usually  with  up. 

w  This  matter  is  hushed  up.  Pope. 

hush  (hush),  v.  i.  To  become  or  to  keep  still  or  quiet ;  to 
become  silent ;  —  e6p.  used  in  the  imperative,  as  an  ex¬ 
clamation  :  be  still ;  be  silent  or  quiet ;  make  no  noise. 
But  at  these  strangers’  presence  every  one  did  hush.  Spenser. 

Hush!  hark!  What  noise  is  that  ?  Shelley. 

hush,  ?i.  Stillness  or  silence,  esp.  following  noise;  quiet. 
“  It  is  the  hush  of  night.”  Byron. 

hush,  a.  Still ;  hushed.  Archaic.  “  Hush  as  death.”  Shak. 
hush  cloth-  A  table  covering  of  heavy  cotton  flannel  or 
felt,  placed,  as  a  pad,  under  a  linen  tablecloth, 
hush'ing,  n.  [Of  imitative  origin.]  Mining.  The  scour¬ 
ing  out  of  a  ditch  through  the  soil  on  a  hillside  by  a  stream 
of  water  to  lay  bare  any  possible  vein  outcrops, 
hush  money .  Money  paid  to  secure  silence,  or  to  prevent 
the  disclosure  of  discreditable  facts, 
husk  (husk),  7i.  [ME.  huske ,  of  uncertain  origin  ;  cf.  AS. 
hos  (or  hosa  ?)  husk,  pod;  or  peril,  akiu  to  E.  house."] 

1 .  The  outer  coating,  or  envelope,  of  various  seeds  or  fruits, 
esp.  when  dry  and  membranaceous  or  leafy  in  texture ; 
the  chaff  of  grain ;  in  the  United  States,  the  bracts  invest¬ 
ing  an  ear  of  Indian  corn.  The  husks  (more  accurately 
translated  coddes  in  earlier  versions)  referred  to  in  the 
story  of  the  prodigal  son  ( Luke  xv.  16)  were  carob  pods. 

2.  A  calyx  or  involucre.  Obs. 

3-  Fig.,  the  outside  envelope  or  covering  of  anything,  esp. 
when  rough,  coarse,  or  worthless  compared  to  the  inside. 

4.  Wine  Makmg.  Husks  ;  husklike  refuse  matter. 

5-  Any  of  various  frames  ;  specif.,  the  supporting  frame  of 
a  run  of  millstones.  Rare. 

6.  An  oyster  shell.  Local,  U.  S. 
husk,  v.  t. ;  husked  (huskt) ;  husk'ing.  To  strip  off  the 
husk,  or  external  envelope,  of  ;  as,  to  husk  Indian  corn, 
hus'ka-naw  (hQs'ka-u6),  n.  [American  Indian  (Algon- 
quian)  ;  cf.  Massachusetts  wuskenoo  he  is  young.]  The 
rites,  comprising  solitary  fasting,  etc.,  by  which  Indian 
youths  prepare  for  the  status  of  manhood  ;  —  orig.  referring 
to  the  Virginia  Indians.  Cf.  medicine,  n .,  4  a. 
husk'er  (hhs'ker),  ??.  1.  One  who  husks,  esp.  Indian  corn; 
specif.,  one  who  takes  part  in  a  husking.  See  husking  b. 

2.  A  machine,  or  a  device  worn  on  the  hand,  for  husking. 

3.  An  oyster  opener.  Local,  U.  S. 

husk'ing,  p.  pr.  vb.  n.  of  husk.  Specif. :  vb.  n.  a  Act, 
process,  or  season  of  stripping  off  husks  from  Indian  corn, 
b  A  meeting  of  neighbors  or  friends  for  husking  Indian 
corn;  — called  also  husking  bee.  U.  S. 
husking  glove,  a  strong  glove  having  metal  plates  on  the 
palm  and  palm  side  of  the  fingers,  used  in  husking  maize. 
—  h.  peg  or  pin,  a  pin,  hook,  or  claw  used  to  aid  in  tearing 
off  the  shuck  in  husking  corn,  — often  worn  on  the  hand, 
husk'y  (hus'kT),  a.  ;husk'i-er  (-kT-er);  husk'i-est.  [From 
husk,  n.]  1.  Abounding  with  husks;  consisting  of  or  re¬ 

sembling  husks  or  a  husk. 

2.  Dry ;  without  moisture  ;  dry  in  the  throat ;  rough  in 
tone  ;  harsh  ;  hoarse  ;  raucous  ;  as,  a  husky  voice, 
hus'ky  (hus'kT),  a.  Powerful;  strong;  burly.  Colloq.,U.S. 

A  good,  husky  man  to  pitch  in  the  barnyard  Hamlin  Garland. 
Hus'ky  (hus'kT),  n. ;  pi.  -kies  (-kTz).  [Cf.  Eskimo.]  a  An 
Eskimo,  b  An  Eskimo  dog.  c  The  Eskimo  language, 
hu'so  (hu'so),  7i.  [NL.;  cf.  G.  hausen ,  OHG.  huso.  Cf 
isinglass.]  a  A  large  sturgeon  of  southeastern  Europe. 
See  hausen,  b  The  huchen. 

hus  sar'  (hoo-zar'),  n.  [Hung,  husz&r,  orig.,  a  freebooter, 
through  Slavic  gusar,  husar,  kvrsar ’,  fr.  LL.  cursarius  or 
the  corresponding  It.  form;  cf.  G.  husar,  F.  houssard ,  hus- 
sard,  from  the  same  source.  Cf.  corsair.]  1.  Mil.  Orig., 
one  of  the  light  cavalry  of  Hungary  and  Croatia  ;  now,  one 
of  a  class  of  cavalry  of  European  armies  usually  distin¬ 
guished  by  a  brilliant  and  much  decorated  uniform,  of 
which  the  dolman  (now  abandoned  in  Great  Britain)  and 
the  busby  are  generally  conspicuous  features. 

2  Hence,  a  light  skirmisher  or  free  lance  in  discussion, 
literature,  etc.  Rare.  Oxf.  E.  D. 

Huss'lte  (hiis'it),  n.  Eccl.  Hist.  A  follower  of  John  Huss, 
the  Bohemian  reformer,  who  was  adjudged  a  heretic  by  the 
Council  of  Constance  and  burnt  alive  in  1415.  He  taught 
the  doctrines  of  Wycliffe  except  upon  the  Eucharist, 
whereon  he  was  orthodox.  —  Huss'it-ism  (-it-Tz’m),  n. 
hus'sy  (huz'T),  n.  ;  pi.  -sies  (-Tz).  [Contr.  fr.  huswife .] 

1.  A  housewife  or  housekeeper.  Obs 

2.  A  worthless  woman  or  girl ;  a  loose  wench  ;  a  jade  ;  — 
used  as  a  term  of  contempt  or  reproach. 

3.  A  pert  girl ;  a  frolicsome  or  sportive  young  woman  ;  — 
used  jocosely  or  somewhat  rudely. 

4.  A  case  or  bag.  See  housewife,  3. 

hus'tlng  (hus'tTng),  n.  [ME.  husting  an  assembly,  coun¬ 


hurricane  lamp.  =  TORNADO 
lantern.  [ricane.  Obs.  I 
hur'ri-ca'ni-ous.  a.  Like  a  hur-| 
hur'ri-can-ize  (hfir'T-kifn-Tz), 
v.  i.  To  hurricane, 
hur'ri-ca'no,  n. ;  pi.  -noes.  A 
waterspout  ;  a  hurricane  Obs. 
hurri-ca'no  (lifir'T-ka'uo),  r.  '. 
To  hurricane.  Pare. 
hurriecurrie. //.  [Reduplication 
of  hurry.]  Prob.,  a  curricle.  Obs. 
hur'ries,  n.,pl.  of  hurry. 
hur'ri  some  (h  ft  r'T-s  w  m),  a. 
[hurry  +  1st  -some.]  Hasty  ; 
confused;  passionate.  Dial. Eng. 
hur'rock  (hfir'uk),  n.  [Of 
Scand.  origin  ;  cf.  Icel.  horgr , 
Sw.  dial,  horg ,  harg,  heap  of 
stones.]  A  heap  of  stones  or 
rubbish.  Dial.  Eng. 
hur'rok.  f  hurrack. 
hur-roo'  (nw-roo'),  hur-roosh' 
(-roosh'),  inter  j.  tf  n.  A  cry  of 
triumph  or  excitement, 
hnr'ry-bur  ry  ( hfir'T-bfir/'n.  r>. 
I  Reduplication  of  hurry.  J  A 
hurly-burly.  Scot.  —  adv.  In 
hurly-burly  fashion.  Scot. 
hur'ry-dur  ry,  n.  A  hurly- 

burlv.  Obs. —  a.  Rough; 

stormy,  as  weather.  Obs. 
hur'ry-duriry,  interj.  An  ex¬ 
clamation  of  vexation.  Obs. 
hur'ry-gur'ry,  n.  Hurly-burly  ; 
mUo.  a  frolic.  Scot.  8f  Dial.  Eng. 


hur'ry-ing-ly,  adv.  of  hurrying , 
p.  pr.  See  -ly. 

hur'ry-scurry,  hur'ry-skur'ry, 

n.  [See  iiukry  ;  scurry.]  Flus¬ 
tered  haste  ;  disorderly  confu¬ 
sion.—  v.  t.  Sr  i-  To  "move  or 
act  hurry-scurrv.  —  a.  Marked 
bv,  or  full  of,  naste  and  confu¬ 
sion.  —  adv.  Confusedly  ;  bus- 
tlingly  ;  pell-mell, 
hurse'-  Var.  of  huss. 
hursone,  hursoun.  +  whoreson. 
hurst  beech  The  Eurrmean 
hornbeam.  [Eng.  I 

hurt.  //.  A  hurtleberry.  Dial.  | 
hurt'ber-ry,//.  Hurtleberry.  Obs. 
hurte.  f  heart. 
hurt'ed.  Obs.  or  Scot.  pret.  & 
p.  p.  of  hurt. 

hurt'er,  ».  A  hurtleberry  pick¬ 
er.  Local ,  Eng.  [harms.] 

hurt'er.  n.  One  that  hurts  or  | 
hurt'ing,  n.  Hurtleberry  pick¬ 
ing.  Dial.  Eng. 
hurt'ing,  p.pv.  Sfvb.  n.  of  hurt. 
Esp.  ;  vo.  n.  a  Injury  ;  harm  ; 
hurt,  b  Stumbling  ;  stumbling 
block.  Obs.  [the  skin.  Obs.| 
hur'tle,  n.  An  excrescence  on| 
hur'tle.  n.  A  hurtling.  Rare. 

hur'tle-ber'ry  (h  0  r't’l-b  5  r'T). 

[See  whortleberry.]  =whor- 
TLEBERRY.  [P-.Pr-| 

hurt'ling-ly.  adv.  of  hurtling.  | 
hurt'flick  le  (hflr t's T  k/,l),  n. 


[LL.  blaptisecula ;  Gr.  /3Aa - 
77T6ii/  to  hurt  -f  L.  secula  6ickle. 
Oxf.  E.  D  ]  The  corncockle  ; 
also,  the  knapweed.  Both  have 
tough  stems  when  fully  grown. 
Dial.  Eng. 

hurt'some,  a.  Hurtful.  Rare 
hurt'y  (hfir'tT),  a.  Her.  Seme 
of  hurts. 

hue.  4*  ms,  house,  use. 
hus.  Obs.  or  Scot.  &  dial.  Eng. 
var.  of  us. 

Hu-sain'.  n.  See  Hasan. 
Hu'aa-thi  (hu'sd-thl)  ;  Hu'sa- 
thite  (-thlt);  -sa-tl  (-tl).  D  Bib. 
hua'band-a-ble  ( h  fi  z'b  d.  n-d 
b’l),  a.  See -able.  [hands.] 
hua'hand-er.  n.  One  wno  hus-j 
hus 'band-field',  n.  A  cultivated 
field.  Obs.  or  R. 
hus'band-hood,  n.  See  -hood. 
hus'band-land',  n.  The  holding 
of  a  “husband,”  or  manorial 
tenant ;  a  yardland  ;  the  land 
occupied  and  tilled  by  the  ten¬ 
ants  of  a  manor,  in  contradis¬ 
tinction  to  the  demesne  lands; 
also,  a  quantity  of  arable  land 
equal  to  two  bovates,  which  was 
the  usual  amount  of  such  a  hold¬ 
ing.  Obs.  Scot.  Sf  North  of  Eng. 
hu8'band-les8,  a.  See  -less. 
hus'band-like.  adv.  See  -like. 
hU8'band-resB,  n.  A  woman 


who  manages  thriftily.  Rare. 
hus'band  ry.  r.  t.  To  till  ;  cul¬ 
tivate.  Obs.  y  R.  Oxf.  E.  D. 
hua'band-ship,  n.  See -ship. 
husband  weid.  A  husbandman’s 
clothing.  Obs. 
huscarle.  4*  housecarl. 
hu8cher  4*  huisuer. 
huse.  4*  hose. 
huae,  n.  A  huso, 
husebonde.  4*  husband. 
husel  4*  house i. .  [house.  Obs.  | 
huselefdi,  n.  The  mistress  of  a| 
husewif  4*  housewife. 
hush  (hiisn;  hdhsh),  t.  [Of 
inter  jectional  origin.]  To  scare, 
or  drive  away,  as  by  ejaculating 
“  hush.”  Obs.  or  'Scot,  if  Dial. 
Eng. 

hush,  u.  [Of  imitative  origin.] 

1.  A  sound  of  rushing  wind  or 
water.  Scot.  Dial.  Eng. 

2.  Mining.  Water  under  pres¬ 
sure  used  to  wash  off  surface 
earth.  Dial.  Eng. 

hush.  r.  t.  Mining.  To  send 
(water)  rushing  from  a  reser¬ 
voir;  also,  to  wash  with  rush¬ 
ing  water  ;  to  flush.  Dial.  Eng. 
hush  (hfish),  or  hush '-bag  a-ty 
(-b&g'd-tY),  n.  The  lumpfish. 
Local ,  Brit. 

hu8h'a-by',  iniper.  [See  hush  ; 
cf.  lullaby.J  Hush  !  go  to 
sleep  !  — snid  in  putting  a  little 


child  to  sleep.  —  u.  t.  To  sing 
or  lull  to  sleep. 

Hu'8hah  (hQ'sha),  Hu'shai 
(hfl'shl;  -shJt-T),  Hu'sham 
(hQ'shdfm),  Hu'ahath-ite  (hQ'- 
sh&th-Tt).  Bib.  [hushed ,  p.  p.| 
huBh'ed-’y(  hfish 'ed-lT),a?/?'.  of  | 
hush'el  (lifish'^1  ;  hdhsh'^l),  a. 
[Cf  hirsle.]  A  worn-out  per¬ 
son  or  thing.  Scot. 
hush'er.  n.  One  that  hushes, 
quiets,  or  muffles, 
hush'ful.  a.  See  -ful. 
bush'ful-ly.  adv.  of  hush  ful. 
hush  hire.  Hush  money.  Rare. 
hushier.  4*  huisher. 

Hu'shim  (hu'shlm).  Bib. 
hush'ing,  p.  pr.  vb-  n.  of 
hush.  —  huBh'ing-ly,  adv. 
huBh'ion  (hush'?7n),  n.  A 
stocking  without  a  foot.  Scot. 
huaholde.  4*  household. 
huBh8hop.  Unlicensed  drinking 
place;  a  speak-easy.  Local ,  Eng. 
husht,  7?.,  interj.,  v.  Hush. 
Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng.  —  husht '- 
ness,  n.  Obs. 

husht,  a.  [ME.  hussht.  See 
hush,  v.]  Hushed  ;  silent.  Ar¬ 
chaic. 

hu'si  (hoo'sS),  v.  [Tag.]  =  jusi. 
husk.  4*  huss,  dogfish.  [Eng.  | 
husk, a.  Husky;  parched.  Dial.  | 
husk,  n.  Huskiness.  Rare. 
husk,  /?.  &■  v.  =  MOOSE. 


husked  (hfiskt),  p.  a.  Covered 
with  a  husk  ;  also,  stripped  of 
its  husk  ;  deprived  of  husks, 
husk'i-ly  (hus'kl-lT),  adv.  of 

HUSKY. 

huak'i-ness.  ??.  See -ness. 
husk'ing, a.  Husky.  Obs. or  Scot. 
husk'ish,  a.  See-isn. 
husk'root',  7?.  =  colicroot  a. 
huskt.  Husked.  R.  Sp.  [mato.  | 
husk  tomato.  Strawberry  to- 1 
husk'wort  (hfisk'wQrt'),  n.  = 
h uskroot. 

hus'pil,  hus'pel  (hus'pel),  r.  t. 
[F.  houspilleri]  To  maltreat ;  de¬ 
spoil  ;  harass.  Ohs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 

huss,  ?*.  i.  [Of  imitative  origin.] 
To  buzz  ;  hum.  Obs. 

buss  (dial.  Os),  n.  [Cf.  ME. 
husk,  huske.]  A  dogfish.  Obs.  or 
Dial.  Eng.  [of  hustle. | 

hus'sel.  Obs.  or  dial.  Eng.  var.  | 
husshipe,  n.  [See  house;  -ship.] 
I  A  family.  Obs. 
hus'sif  ‘  (hfiz'Tf  ;  dial .  also 
\  hdbz'Yf,  hdhs'Tf),  n.  Contrac¬ 
tion  or  dial.  var.  of  housewife. 
hus'ay-dom  (hfiz'I-dum),  n. 
See  -dom.  Rare. 
huB'8y-neBB,  /?.  See -ness. 

hust,  a.  [Cf.  HUSH,  HIST.] 
Hushed  ;  silent.  Obs. 

hust,  v.  t.  tf  i.  To  hush.  Obs. 
hus'tl.  Hustle.  Ref.  Sp. 
hus'tld.  Hustled.  Ref.  Sp. 


food,  foot ;  out,  oil ;  chair  ;  go  ;  sing,  iqk  ;  *hen,  thin  ;  nature,  verdure  (250) ;  K  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144) ;  boN  ;  yet ;  zh  —  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §5  in  Guidb 
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cil,  AS.  husling  ;  of  Scaud.  origin  ;  cf.  Icel.  husping ;  hus  | 
house  -I- ping  thing,  assembly,  meeting;  akin  to  Dan.  &  j 
Sw.  ting,  E.  thing.  See  house  ;  thing.]  1.  A  delibera¬ 
tive  assembly ;  a  council.  Obs.  or  Hist.,  except  specif.: 
[Now  only  in  pi.  form,  usually  construed  as  a  sing.]  A 
court  formerly  held  in  various  English  boroughs  or  cities  ; 
specif.,  a  court  (still  surviving)  held  in  London,  before  the 
lord  mayor,  recorder,  and  sheriffs  (or  aldermen). 

The  hustings ,  or  court  of  hustings  [of  London],  wus  formerly 
a  court  of  common  picas,  of  probate,  of  appeal  against  the  deci¬ 
sions  of  the  sheriffs,  a  court  of  record  for  the  formal  conveyance 
of  property,  etc.;  but  it  is  now  convoked  only  for  the  purpose  of 
considering  and  registering  gifts  made  to  the  City.  Oxf.  E.  D. 
2-  \_pl .,  usually  syntactically  sing.]  In  London,  the  upper 
eud  or  the  platform  of  the  Guildhall,  where  the  mayor  and 
other  officials  held  this  court.  Obs.  or  Hist. 

3.  [/>/.,  usually  syntactically  sing.]  The  platform  from 
which  candidates  for  Parliament  were  formerly  nominated, 
and  from  which  they  addressed  the  electors  ;  also,  the  pro¬ 
ceedings  at  an  election  ;  now,  any  place  where  political 
campaign  speeches  are  made. 

When  the  rotten  hustings  shake 
In  another  month  to  his  brazen  lies.  Tennyson. 

4.  [p/.,  syntactically  sing.]  Any  of  various  local  courts 
of  Virginia  ;  — usually  called  hustings  court. 

hus'tle  (hus'T),  v.  t. ;  hus'tled  (-’Id)  ;  hus'tling  (-ling). 
[D.  hutselen  to  shake,  fr.  hut  sen  to  shake.]  1.  To  shake 
together  in  confusion  ;  to  push,  jostle,  or  crowd  rudely  ;  to 
push,  thrust, or  force  roughly  (into  or  out  of  a  place,  line  of 
action,  or  the  like) ;  as,  to  hustle  a  person  out  of  a  room  ; 
the  pickpockets’  trick  of  hustling  their  victim  in  a  crowd. 

2.  To  make  to  move  quickly  or  progress  rapidly;  as,  he 
hustled  the  work  on  the  building.  Colloq. 
hus'tle,  v.  i.  1.  To  push  or  crowd  ;  to  force  one’s  way 
roughly  ;  to  move  hastily  and  with  confusion. 

2.  To  move  or  act  with  haste;  to  act  with  resolute  energy; 
to  work  rapidly  and  indefatigably.  Colloq. 
hus'tle,  n.  The  act  of  one  who  hustles ;  specif.  :  a  A 
shaking  together,  b  A  pushing  or  shoving,  c  Energetic 
activity  ;  push.  Colloq. 

hus'tler  (hSs'ler),  n.  One  who  hustles;  specif.,  Colloq ., 
one  who  works  with  indefatigable  energy  and  rapidity, 
hut  (hQt),  n.  [F.  hutte ,  fr.  G.  hutte ,  OHG.  hutta ,  peril, 
akin  to  E.  hide  to  conceal :  cf.  D.  hut ,  fr.  G.]  1.  A  rude 

small  house,  hovel,  or  cabin  ;  a  slightly  built  dwelling, 
esp.  such  as  those  of  many  savage  peoples. 

Death  comes  on  with  equal  footsteps 
To  the  hall  and  hut.  Bp.  Coxe. 

2.  A  house  for  shearers  or  other  laborers  on  a  station  ;  as, 
the  men’s  hut ;  the  shearers’  hut.  This  is  sometimes  a  large 
permanent  structure  of  wood,  brick,  or  stone.  Australasia. 

3.  The  rear  end  or  body  of  a  breech  pin  of  a  musket, 
hut,  v.  t.  &  i.  ;  hut'ted  ;  hut'ting.  To  place  in  a  hut  or 

huts ;  to  live  in  a  hut  or  huts ;  to  furnish  with  huts ;  as, 
to  hui  troops  in  winter  quarters. 

The  troops  hutted  among  the  heights  of  Morristown.  Irving 
hutch  (liuch),  n.  [ME.  hucche ,  huche ,  hoche ,  F.  huche , 
LL.  hutica.]  1.  A  chest,  box,  coffer,  bin,  coop,  or  the 
like  ;  as,  a  grain  hutch  ;  a  rabbit  hutch. 

2.  A  mean  shelter  for  a  man  ;  a  hut ;  a  hovel  ;  a  shanty. 

3.  Milling.  The  case  of  a  flour  bolt. 

4.  Mining,  a  A  car  on  low  wheels,  in  which  coal  is  drawn 
and  hoisted  out  of  the  pit.  b  A  jig  for  washing  ore. 

5  An  old  and  varying  English  measure,  as  (for  coal)  two 
Winchester  bushels  (70.5  liters), 
hutch,  v.  t.  ;  hutched  (hucht.) ;  hutch'ing.  1.  To  lay  up 
in  a  chest ;  to  put  away  ;  to  hoard. 

2.  Mining.  To  wash  (ore)  in  a  box  or  jig. 

Hutch'ins’s  gOOS©  (huch'Tii-zfz).  A  smaller  variety  ( Bran - 
la  canadensis  hutchinsii)  of  the  Canada  goose,  which  breeds 
in  Arctic  America  and  migrates  south  through  the  United 
States,  but  is  rare  east  of  the  Mississippi  Valley. 
HutCh'ln-SO'ni  an  (hSch'Tn-so'nT-an),  n.  Eccl.  Hist,  a 
A  follower  of  John  Hutchinson  (1674-1737)  of  Yorkshire, 
England,  who  taught  that  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  con¬ 
tained  a  complete  system  of  natural  science  and  of  theol¬ 
ogy.  b  A  follower  of  Anne  Marbury  Hutchinson,  a  relig¬ 
ious  teacher  in  Boston,  Mass.,  who  was  banished  in  1637, 
on  the  charge  of  teaching  antinomianism.  —  Hutch  in 
so'nl  an,  a.  —  Hutch  in  so'nl-an  ism  (  Tz’m),  n. 
hu-ti'a  (lioo-te'd),  n.  Also  jutia.  [Sp.  hutta,  perh.  fr.  a  na¬ 
tive  name.  ]  Any  of  several  hystricomorphic  rodents  consti¬ 
tuting  the  genus  Capromys.  They  are  confined  to  certain 
of  the  West  Indies.  The  hutia  conga  (C.  piloiides)  and  the 
hutia  carabali  ( C .  prehensiiis)  are  Cuban  species.  The  for¬ 
mer  becomes  nearly  two  feet  long.  The  latter  is  arboreal 
and  esteemed  as  food.  C.  brachyurus  of  Jamaica,  locally 
called  cony,  has  become  very  rare. 

Hut-tO'ni  an  (hu-to'nT-rtn),  a.  Geol. 

Pert,  to  what  is  now  called  the  Plu¬ 
tonic  theory,  first  advanced  by  Dr. 

James  Hutton .  —  n.  A  Plutonist.  — 

Hut  to'nl  an  Ism  (-Tz’m),  n. 
hut'ton  ing  (httt'’n-Tng),  n.  [After 
two  English  bonesetters,  Richard 
and  Robert  Hutton,  who  made  it  a 
part  of  their  method.]  Med.  For¬ 
cible  manipulation  of  a  dislocated, 
stiff,  or  painful  joint, 
hut  urn*  Archaeol.  A  hut-shaped  ves- 
sel  or  urn  found  in  prehistoric  remains  in  southern  Italy. 


Huy-ge'ni-an,  Huy-ghe'ni-an  (hi-ge'uT-3n),  a.  Pertain¬ 
ing  to,  or  invented  by,  Christian  Huygens,  a  Dutch  astron¬ 
omer  and  physicist  (1629-95).  —  n.  A  Huygenian  telescope 
or  eyepiece. 

Huygenian,  or  Huyghenian,  eyepiece.  =  negative  eyepiece. 
Huy'gens’s,  or  Huy'ghens’s,  wave  surface  (hi'gen- 
zTz).  Physics.  A  surface  constituting  a  wave  front  the  po¬ 
sition  of  which  is  determined  according  to  Huygens’s  prin¬ 
ciple,  that  is,  by  assuming  every  point  of  some  previous 
front  of  the  same  wave  to  have  been  the  center  from  which 
independent  spherical  waves  emanated,  and  by  finding  the 
envelope  of  this  system  of  hypothetical  secondary  waves. 
hUZZ  (huz),  n.  &  v.  i.  [Imitative.]  Buzz  ;  murmur  ;  hum. 
huz-za'  (lm-za'  ;  hd6-za/),  inter  j.  [Cf.  G.  hussct ,  huso,  in- 
terj.,  hurrah,  huzza.  Cf.  hurrah.]  A  word  used  as  a  shout 
of  joy,  exultation,  approbation,  or  encouragement, 
huz  za',  n.  1.  A  shout  of  huzza  ;  a  cheer  ;  a  hurrah. 

They  made  a  great  huzza  or  shout.  Evelyn. 

2.  A  noisily  gay  person  ;  a  roysterer.  Obs. 
huz  za',  v.  i.  d*  t.  ;  huz-zaed'  (-zad') ;  huz-za'ing.  To 
shout  huzza  ;  to  applaud  with  huzzas  ;  to  cheer. 

He  was  huzzaed  into  court.  _  Addison. 
hy'a-Cinth  (hi'a-sinth),  n.  [L.  hyacinthus  a  kind  of  flower 
(see  def.  5)  ;  also  a  kind  of  gem,  perh.  the  sapphire  ;  as  a 
proper  name,  Hyacinthus,  a  beautiful  Laconian  youth,  be¬ 
loved  by  Apollo,  fr.  Gr.  vatavOo;,  'Yuk  vOos  :  cf.  F.  hya- 
cinthe.  Cf.  jacinth.]  1.  A  precious  stone  of  the  ancients, 
of  a  blue  color,  perhaps  the  sapphire. 

2.  Min.  a  A  transparent  red  or  brownish  variety  of  zir¬ 
con,  sometimes  used  as  a  gem.  b  Less  properly,  essonite 
of  a  similar  color,  also  used  as  a  gem.  See  1st  garnet,  1. 

3.  A  blue  fabric  or  color.  Obs. 

4-  Her.  The  color  tenu£,  in  the  fanciful  method  of  bla¬ 
zoning  by  precious  stones. 

5.  Bot.  a  A  plant  fabled  in  classic  myth  to  have  sprung 
from  the  blood  of  the  youth  Hyacinthus,  by  some  supposed 
to  be  the  Turk’s-cap  lily  ( Lilium  martagon),  by  others 
taken  for  the  iris,  larkspur,  or  gladiolus ;  —  used  ouljr  as 
transliterating  or  representing  the  Greek  or  Latin  word, 
b  In  common  usage,  a  well-known  liliaceous  plant  of  the 
genus  Hyacinthus,  cultivated  for  its  spikes  of  bell-shaped 
white,  pink,  yellow,  or  purple  flowers ;  also,  the  bulb  or 
flower  of  the  plant.  See  Hyacinthus.  c  With  qualifying 
or  descriptive  adjective,  any  of  numerous  other  plants  of 
the  same  family  having  spicate  or  racemose  flowers  ;  as, 
Californian  hyacinth,  grape  hyacinth,  etc. 

6.  A  purple  gallinule ;  — a  book  name, 
hyacinth  of  Peru.  =  Peruvian  hyacinth. 

hyacinth  bean.  A  twining  fabaceous  vine  (Dolichos  lab- 
lab)  often  cultivated  for  its  dark  purple  racemose  flowers 
and  flat,  beaulike  pods.  In  the  tropics  its  seeds  are  eaten. 
Hy'a-cin'thl-a  (hi'd-sin'tliT-a),  n.  pi.  [L.,  fr.  Gr.  ra  'Va- 
KiV0ia.]  Gr.  Belig.  A  midsummer  three  days’  festival  in 
honor  of  Hyacinthus  and  Apollo.  It  was  one  of  the  most 
important  festivals  of  the  Peloponnesus,  its  chief  center 
being  Amyclae  (Hyacinthus  being  the  son  of  the  Spartan 
king  Amyclas).  The  festival  began  with  mourning  for  the 
death  of  Hyacinthus  and  ended  with  rejoicings  for  his  re¬ 
birth.  Cf.  Adonis. 

hy'a-cin'thine  (-sln'thTn),  a.  [L.  hyacinthinus,  Gr.  vaxiV- 
0u'o;.]  1.  Of,  or  decked  with,  the  hyacinth  ;  resembling 

the  hyacinth,  as  in  color.  “  Hyacinthine  flowers.”  Cowper. 
2.  Like  Hyacinthus,  the  beautiful  vouth  of  mythology. 

The  hyacinthine  boy,  for  whom 

Morn  well  might  break  and  April  bloom  Emerson 
hyacinth  squill.  All  ornamental  bulbous  liliaceous  plant 
( Scilla  hyacinthoides)  cultivated  for  its  long  racemes  of 
lilac-purple  flowers. 

Hy  a-cln'thus  (hi'a-sln'thfts),  n.  [L.,  fr.  Gr.  *YaKip0o?.] 

1.  Gr.  Myth.  A  beautiful  youth  beloved  by  Apollo  and 
killed  by  the  latter  through  an  unlucky  throw7  of  the  discus 
(or,  according  to  another  version,  by  Zephyrus  out  of  jeal¬ 
ousy).  From  his  blood  Apollo  caused  the  hyacinth  (see 
hyacinth,  5  a)  to  spring  up,  with  the  exclamation  of  woe, 
Ai,  marked  on  its  petals.  Like  Adonis,  he  doubtless  per¬ 
sonifies  vegetation,  scorched  and  killed  by  the  summer  sun. 

2.  Bot.  A  large  genus  of  bulbous  and  scapose  liliaceous 
herbs,  the  hyacinths,  distinguished  by  the  campanulate 
corolla  with  a  prominent  tube  and  short  limb.  They  are 
natives  of  the  Old  World.  H.  orientalis ,  the  common  hya¬ 
cinth,  is  everywhere  cultivated,  while  H.  albulus,  the 
Roman  hyacinth,  is  almost  equally  popular.  See  hyacinth. 

Hy'a-des  (hi'a-dez)  )  n.  pi.  [L.  Hyades,  Gr.  ’YdSey]  1.  Gr. 
Hy'ads  (lii'Sdz)  j  Myth.  Nymphs,  daughters  (accord¬ 
ing  to  the  usual  tradition)  of  Atlas  and  nurses  of  Dionysus, 
placed  by  Zeus  in  the  heavens.  See  def.  2. 

2.  Astron.  A  cluster  of  stars  in  the  head  of  the  constella¬ 
tion  Taurus,  supposed  by  the  ancients  to  indicate  the  com¬ 
ing  of  rainy  w  eather  when  they  rose  with  the  sun.  Aldeb- 
aran  is  usually  included  in  the  group,  although  it  is  not 
physically  related  to  the  other  members.  See  star. 

Thro’  scudding  drifts  the  rainy  Hyades 
Vext  the  dim  sea.  Tennyson 

hy  ae'na  (hl-e'nd),  n.  a  Var.  of  hyena,  b  \_cap.]  Zool. 

The  typical  genus  of  the  hyena  family. 

Hyac-nan'che  (lii'e-nSq'ke),  n.  [NL. ;  Gr.  voxva  (see 
hyena)  -f-  ay\eiv  to  strangle.]  Bot.  A  small  genus  of 
South  African  euphorbiaceous  trees  with  coriaceous 
whorled  leaves,  cymose  staminate  flowers,  and  solitary  pis¬ 
tillate  flowers.  H.  capensis  is  the  hyena  poison. 

Hy  ®  narc'tos  (-nark't5s),  n.  [NL.  ;  hyena  +  Gr.  dp/cTo* 
bear.]  Paleon.  An  extinct  Old  World  genus  of  Miocene 
and  Pliocene  bears  comprising  species  of  large  size. 


Etruscan  Hut  Urn. 


Hy-aen'i-dae  (hi-Sn'T-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.]  Zool.  The  family 
consisting  of  the  hyenas  (with  related  extinct  forms)  and 
sometimes  also  the  aard-wolf.  See  hyena. 

Hy-aen'o-don  (hi-£n'o-d5ii),  n.  [NL.  ;  hyena  -f-  Gr.  o£ou$, 
oSopto?,  tooth.]  Paleon.  A  genus  of  Eocene  and  Miocene 
creodont  mammals  known  from  Europe  and  America.  The 
best-know  n  species,  H.  cruentus  of  the  White  River  forma¬ 
tion,  was  the  size  of  a  leopard,  and  had  a  long  head  with 
a  large  sagittal  crest.  —  hy  aen'O  dont  (-d5nt ),  a.  A  n.— 
hy  aen  o-don'toid  (-don'toid),  a. 
hy  a-les'cent  (hl'd-lgs'ent),  a.  \_hyalo--\-  -escent.]  Becom¬ 
ing  or  appearing  hyaline,  or  glassy  ;  somewhat  hyaline.  — 
hy  a  les'cence  (-ens),  n. 

hy'a  line  (hi'd-lTn),  a.  [L.  hyalinus,  Gr.  vdAipos,  fr.  i/aAos 
glass.]  Glassy  ;  resembling  glass  ;  consisting  of  glass  ; 
specif.,  transparent,  like  crystal ;  as,  a  hyaline  membrane, 
hyaline  cartilage.  Anal.  See  cartilage.  —  h.  cell,  Anal.,  a 
variety  of  leucocyte  having  the  protoplasm  free  from 
granules,  though  not  perfectly  transparent,  and  the  nu¬ 
cleus  round  or  oval.  —  h.  degeneration,  Med.,  a  degenera¬ 
tion  marked  by  a  glassy  appearance  of  the  affected  tissues, 
hy'a  line,  n.  1.  A  poetic  term  for  the  sea  or  the  atmosphere 
w  hen  smooth  or  clear,  or  for  anything  transparent.  “  The 
clear  hyaline,  the  glassy  sea.”  Milton. 

2.  [Ill  this  use  also  hy'a-lin  ]  Physiol.  Chem.  a  A  nitrog¬ 
enous  substance  closely  related  to  chitin,  forming  the 
main  constituent  of  the  walls  of  hydatid  cysts  and  yielding 
a  sugar  on  decomposition,  b  Any  of  several  similar  sub¬ 
stances  yielding  a  carbohydrate  as  a  cleavage  product, 
hy'a  lite  (hi'd-lit),  n.  [hyalo-  -{-  -ite :  cf.  F.  hyalite.]  Min. 
A  colorless  variety  of  opal,  sometimes  clear  as  glass,  some¬ 
times  translucent  or  whitish.  It  occurs  as  globules  or 
crusts  lining  cavities  or  cracks  in  rocks, 
hy  a  li'tls  (-11'tYs),  n.  [NL.  ;  hyalo-  -f-  -itis.]  Med.  a  In¬ 
flammation  of  the  vitreous  humor  of  the  eye.  b  Inflam¬ 
mation  of  the  hyaloid  membrane, 
hy'a  lo  (hi'd-l$-).  Combining  form  from  Greek  vaAos-,  glass. 
hy-al'o-gen  (hi-£l'o-jSn),  n.  [ hyaline  -f  -ff€11-]  Physiol. 
Chem.  Any  of  several  insoluble  substances  related  to  mu¬ 
coids,  found  in  many  animal  structures,  as  hydatid  cysts, 
sponges,  etc.,  and  yielding  hyalins  on  hydrolysis, 
hy'a-lold  (hl'a-loid),  a.  [Gr.  va\oei6rj‘;  glassy ;  uaAo* 
glass  -f-  eT5os  appearance  :  cf .  F.  hyaloide.]  Anal.  Glassy; 
transparent ;  hyaline.  —  hyaloid  membrane,  a  very  delicate 
membrane  inclosing  the  vitreous  humor  of  the  eye. 
hy'a-lold,  n.  a  Anal.  The  hyaloid  membrane,  b  =  hya¬ 
line,  n.,  1.  Bare. 

Hy'a-lo-ne'ma  (hi'a-lo-ne'md),  n.  [NL.  ;  hyalo-  -f-  Gr. 
irfgxa  a  thread.]  Zool.  A  genus  of  hexactiuelliue  sponges, 
having  a  long  stem  composed  of  very  long,  slender,  trans¬ 
parent,  siliceous  fibers  tw  isted  together  like  the  strands  of 
a  cord.  The  stem  of  the  Japanese  species  ( H .  sieboldi i), 
called  glass-rope,  has  long  been  in  use  as  an  ornament, 
hy  al'o-phane  (hi-51'o-fan  ;  hi'a-lo-),  n.  [hyalo-  -f-  Gr. 
<t>a.ii'€o$a.i  to  appear.]  Min.  A  monoclinic  feldspai^K^Ba)- 
Al.,(Si03)4,  occurring  in  transparent  crystals  resembling 
adularia.  See  feldspar. 

hy  a  lo-pi-llt'ic  ( hi'a-lo -pI-ITt'Tk),  a.  [ hyalo -  -f-  Gr.  a-tAos 
felt.]  Petrog.  Composed  of,  or  characterized  by,  innu¬ 
merable  slender  microlites  embedded  in  glass ;  as,  hyalopi- 
litic  structure,  a  structure  frequently  found  in  basic  lavas, 
hy'a-lo  plasm  (hi'd-16-pl5z’m),  n.  [ hyalo -  -}-  -plasm.] 
Biol.  The  clear,  more  fluid  ground  substance  of  protoplasm 
as  distinguished  from  the  reticulum,  or  from  the  granules 
or  microsomes.  — hy  a  lo  plas'mic  (-plSz'mtk),  a. 
hy'a-lo-sid'er-ite  (hBd-16-sTd'er-it),  n.  [ hyalo -  -f  siderite.] 
Min.  A  variety  of  chrysolite  containing  much  iron. 
Hy-blae'an  (hi-ble'dn),  a.  Also  Hy-ble'an.  [L.  Hyblaeus.] 
Of  or  pertaining  to  Hybla,  an  ancient  town  of  Sicily,  famous 
for  its  honey  ;  hence,  honeyed;  mellifluous. 

H  y  b'o-d  u  s  (h  T  b^-d  fi  s),  n. 

[NL.  ;  Gr.  v/3o<?  hump  -f-  o6ol<9, 
o66vto<;,  tooth.]  Paleon.  A 
large  genus  of  extinct  sharks 
of  the  family  Heterodonti- 

dae,  known  from  the  Trias  to  _ 

the  Lower  Cretaceous.  The  Teeth  of  Hybodus  (H.  ajiica- 
teetli  have  a  large  median  li*)-  Reduced, 

and  smaller  lateral  cusps.  —  hyb'o-dont  (-dbnt),  a.  d’  n. 
hy'brid  (ln'brTd  ;  277),  n.  [L.  hybi'ida,  hibrida,  the  off¬ 
spring  of  a  tame  sow  and  a  wild  boar.]  1.  The  offspring 
of  the  union  of  a  male  of  one  race,  variety,  species,  or  genus 
with  the  female  of  another  ;  a  crossbred  animal  or  plant. 
Cf.  mongrel,  half-breed.  As  a  general  rule  the  more 
closely  related  the  parent  forms  tne  more  easily  hybrids 
are  produced,  and  tne  more  likely  they  are  to  be  capable 
of  reproduction.  Those  between  distinct  species  are  dis¬ 
tinguished  by  some  as  true  hybrids ,  and  were  formerly  con¬ 
sidered  to  be  infertile,  as  in  the  well-known  case  of  the 
mule,  but  many  such  hybrids  are  now  knowrn  to  be  fertile 
either  among  themselves  or  with  the  parent  forms.  Hy¬ 
brids  may  snow  various  combinations  of  the  characters  of 
the  two  parents,  or  exhibit  new  characters  or  reversion  to 
ancestral  ones.  Sometimes  they  resemble  one  parent  but 
contain  in  a  latent  condition  characters  of  the  other.  (See 
Mendel’s  law,  Galton’s  law.)  By  many  plant  and  ani¬ 
mal  breeders  hybrid  is  limited  to  a  cross  between  different 
species,  crossbreed  being  used  for  a  cross  between  races  or 
varieties  of  the  same  species.  Artificial  hybrids  are  ob¬ 
tained  among  plants  by  cross-pollinating  the  flowers  of 
distinct  species.  See  cross-pollination. 


hu3'tle-cap/  (hfl8/-’l-kap/),  n. 
A  game  of  chance  and  skill,  like 
pitch  and  toss,  in  which  at  one 
stage  the  coins  were  shaken  to- 

g ether.  Obs.  or  Hist. 

ua'tle-ment,  n.  [OF.  (h)ostille- 
jwe/i#.]  Furniture  ;  household 
articles  ;  odds  and  ends;  —  often 
in  pi.  Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 
huswife.  Var.  of  housewife. 
Obs.,ex c.  in  sense3  of  housewife. 
hua'wife-ly  +  housewifely. 
hua'wife-ry.  *f*  housewifery. 
hutch,  a.  [Cf.HULCH.]liunched; 
humped.  Obs. 

hutch'et.  n.  [OF.  huchet.']  Her. 
A  hunter's  horn  ;  a  bugle.  Obs. 

Hutch'in-8on’8  teeth  (hQch'Tn- 
eunz).  [After  Jonathan  Hutch¬ 
inson,  Eng.  surgeon  ]  Med.  De¬ 
fective  teeth  in  children  suffer¬ 
ing  from  hereditary  syphilis. 
hutrhold  (hfit'hSld'),  n.  The 
dwellers  in  a  hut. 
hut'hold'er,  n.  A  dweller  in  a 
hut. 


I  hutlt,  a.  [See  hoot,  r.]  Loathed; 
execrable.  Obs.  Scot. 
hut'keep  er,  n.  The  man  in 
charge  of  a  station  hut.  —  hut'- 
I  keep',  v.  i.  Australasia. 

hut'ment  ( hnt'mriit),  n.  Hous- 
I  ing  in  huts  ;  a  camp  of  huts. 

;  hutte.  +  hit. 
hutton  weed  The  wild  teasel. 

|l  huur'der  (hiir'dSr),  n.  [D  ] 
Dutch  Law.  A  lessee. 

huur  gaat  voor  koop  (hiir  Kiit 
vor  kfip).  [D.]  Lease  goes  be¬ 
fore  (is  preferred  to)  sale  ;  —  a 
maxim  of  Dutch  law  referring 
to  the  protection  accorded  to  a 
lessee  against  purchasers, 
huve.  +  hove,  to  hover;  hive. 
huwe.  +  HE  UGH. 
huxen,  w.  The  hock.  Obs. 
hux'ing  (hnk'slng),  n.  Away 
of  fishing  for  pike  with  lines 
attached  to  floating  bladders. 
Hux-le'lan (hfiks-le'f/n  :  hftks'- 
U-<ln),  a.  Ot  or  pertaining  to 
the  biologist  Thomas  Henry 


Huxley  (182.5-95).  [huckster. I 

hux'ter.  Obs.  or  Scot.  var.  of  | 

huy.  +  hi,  they.  [us. 

huz.  Scot.  &  dial-  Eng.  var.  of  | 
Huz  (hfi z).  Bib. 

hu-zoor'  (hw-zoor'),  n.  [Ar. 
huzur  the  presence.]  A  respect¬ 
ful  title  of  address  used  by  na¬ 
tives.  India. 

Huz-va'resh.  n.  See  Indo-Eu¬ 
ropean  languages. 
huz'zab  (hflz'ftb),  n.  or  v.  Bib. 
huz'zard  (httz'drd),  n.  A  yel¬ 
low  fly  used  in  angling.  [zarh.I 
huz'zat  Dial.  Eng.  var.  of  iz-| 
Hver'gel-mir  (hwar'gPl-mer), 
n.  [Icel.]  See  Yggdrasill. 
hw-  f  how,  adv. 
hw-.  For  words  beginning  hw-, 
see  the  forms  in  hu-  or  wh-  ;  as, 
for  hwnt,  see  hunt  ;  for  hwat, 
see  what. 
hwe.  4*  hue. 
hwu.  +  how,  adv. 

Hy.  Ahbr.  Henry. 

hy.  +  heo,  hi,  hie,  high,  I. 


hy'a-cine.  HYACINTH, 
hyacinth  bacteriosis  A  de¬ 
structive  bacterial  disease  of  the 
hyacinth,  caused  by  Bacterium 
hyacivthi,  known  as  Wakker’s 
hyacinth  germ.  It  attacks  both 
dry  bulbs  and  growing  plants, 
hy'a-cin'thi-an  (hl'd-s'm'thT- 
dn)%  a.  Hyacinthine.  Rare. 
hy-aen'ic,  by  ae'ni-form,  hy-ae'- 
nine,  etc.  Vai  s,  of  hyknic,  etc. 
||  hy'a-hy'a  (hT'd-hl'd),  n.  [Na¬ 
tive  name.]  The  cow  tree  of 
Guiana  ( Tabervsemontana 
vtilis).  [ci  nth  us.  I 

Hy'a-kin'thos.  Var.  of  Hya-| 
Hy-a'lae-a  <  hl-a'IP-d),  n.  [NL., 
fr.  Gr.  uaAeo?  glassy,  fr.  vaAo? 
gloss.]  Syn.  of Cavolinia. 
hy/a-li-no'8i8  (hl'd-lt-nd'sYs), 
n.  [NL.;  hyalin  4-  -omul]  Med- 
Hyaline  degeneration, 
hy-al'o-grapht  hT-fil'fl-gr&f ;  hT'- 
a-lfs-),  n.  [hyalo-  4-  -graph.]  In¬ 
strument  for  tracing  designs  on 
glass. 


hy'a-log'ra-phy  (hl'd-lBg'rd- 
fT),  n.  Art  of  w  riting  or  engrav¬ 
ing  on  glass.  —  hy'a-log'ra-pher 
(-fir),  n. 

hy'a  loid-i'tis  (-loid-T'tYs),  n. 

tNL.l  Med.  =  hyalitis. 

y/a-lom'e-lan  (-Ittm'f-ldn),  n. 
[See  hyalo-;  melano-.]  Petrog. 
Tachvlyte. 

hy  a-io-mu'eoid.  n.  [hyalo-  4- 
mucoid .]  Chem.  A  mucoid  in 
the  vitreous  humor, 
hy'a-lo-plas'ma  (hT'd-ltf-piaz'- 
md),  n.  [NL.]  =  hyaloplasm. 
hy  a-lop'ter  ous  (-15p't?r-?7s), 
a.  [ hyalo-  4-  -pterous.~\  Zool. 
Having  transparent  wings. 
hv'ar-lo-Bome'  (hY'd-lC-s5m/),  n. 
[hyalo-  4-  2d  - some .]  Biol.  A 
clear.  nucleoluslike  bod  v, 
w  hich  does  not  readily  stain,  in 
the  nucleus  of  a  cell. 
hy/a-,o  sper'moua, a.  [hyalo- + 
-s/iermous.  1  Bot.  Having  trans¬ 
parent  seeds.  Rare. 
Hy'a-lo-spon'gi-a  (hT'd-16- 


sp5n'jY-d),  n.  pi.  [NL.  ;  hyalo- 
4-  Gr.  o-Troyyos  a  sponge.]  Zool. 
'l'he  Hexactinellida 
hy  a-lo-te'kite  (-te'klt),  n.  [hy¬ 
alo-  -f  Gr.  TT7*eip  to  melt.  It 
fuses  to  a  clear  glass.]  Min .  A 
borosilicate  of  lead,  barium,  and 
calcium  found  in  white  or  pearly 
gray  crystalline  masses, 
hy-al'o-type  (hY-ftl'C-tTp  ;  hl'd- 
lo-),  n.  Un/alo-  4-  -ty/ie.)  A 
photographic  picture  c  o  pi  e  d 
from  the  negative  on  glass, 
hy'a-qua  (hl'd-kwd)  Var.  of 
ioqua. 

hy'a-wa  tree  (hl'a-wd).  [Ga- 
libi  aru-au  incense  wood.J  A 
tropical  American  bulsamea- 
ceous  tree  ( Protium  guianense ), 
yielding  an  incense  resin  knowrn 
as  hyawa  gum. 

hy-ber'na-cle,  hy^er-nac'u- 
lum.  hy'ber-nate.  hy  ber-na'- 
tlon.  Vars  of  hihkrnacle,  etc. 
Hy'blan  (hY'bldn),  a.  Hy- 
bkean.  Rare. 


ale,  senate,  efire,  ftm,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofa;  eve,  Svent,  end,  recent,  maker;  Ice,  Ill;  old,  Obey,  orb,  6dd,  sSft,  connect;  use,  unite,  urn,  Up,  circus,  menu  ; 

8  Forelffn  Word.  +  Obsolete  Variant  of.  4-  combined  with.  =  equals. 
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HYDRAULIC 


2.  Philol.  A  word  composed  of  elements  from  different 
languages. 

3.  Fig.,  anything  of  heterogeneous  origin  or  composition, 
hy'brid  (hi'brTd),  a.  1.  Resulting  from  the  union  of  two 

species  or  races  ;  as,  plants  of  hybrid  nature. 

2.  Fig.,  derived  from  unlike  sources  ;  having  diverse  and, 
esp.,  incongruous  elements  in  its  composition, 
hybrid  clover,  alsike.  —  h.  perpetual  rose,  one  of  a  race  of  roses 
ot  mixed  parentage,  descended  prob.  from  the  damask  rose. 
They  are  vigorous  and  large-growing  shrubs  of  hardy  con¬ 
stitution,  and,  while  blooming  chiefly  in  June,  often  have 
a  secondary  period  in  the  fall.  General  Jacqueminot  is  one 
of  the  best-known  roses  of  this  group, 
hy'brid  ism  (-Tz’m),  n.  1.  Hybridity. 

2.  Production  of  hybrids ;  crossbreeding;  interbreeding, 
hy  brid'i  ty  (lii-brTd'T-tT),  n.  [hybrid  -+-  -itg  ;  cf.  F.  hybri¬ 
dise .]  State  or  quality  of  being  hybrid, 
hy'brid-iz'a-ble  (hi'brid-iz'a-b’l),  a.  Capable  of  producing 
a  hybrid  by  union  with  another  species  or  race, 
hy  brid  i  za'tion  (-T-za'sh  thi ;  -i-za'shwn),  n.  Act  or  process 
of  hybridizing,  or  state  of  being  hybridized, 
hy'brid-lze  (hi'brTd-iz),  v.  t.  <Se  i.  ;  hy'brid-ized  (-Izd) ;  hy'- 
brid-iz/imo  (-Iz'Tng).  To  produce,  or  to  cause  to  produce, 
hybrid  offspring,  as,  Bot.,  by  cross-pollination;  to  inter¬ 
breed;  to  cross.  —  hy'brid-iz'er  (-iz'er),  n. 
hy'dan-to'io  (hi'dSn-to'Tk),  a.  Org.  Chem.  Pertaining  to 
or  designating  a  white  crystalline  acid,  NH2CONHCH2- 
CO..H  (called  also  glycoluric  acid),  obtained  by  boiling  hy- 
dantoin  with  alkalies,  and  in  other  ways, 
hy-dan'to-in  (hl-dSn'to-Tn),  ii  [ hydrogeu  -f-  allan/otn.] 

Org.  Chem.  A  white  crystalline  substance,  C;,H4N202, 
with  a  sweetish  taste,  obtained  by  the  action  of  hydriodic 
acid  on  allantoin,  and  otherwise.  It  is  a  derivative  of  urea, 
hy'da  thode  (hl'da-thod),  n.  [Gr.  v&  op,  t/6aro»,  water  -f- 
0609  way.]  Bot.  Any  epidermal  structure  serving  as  an 
organ  for  the  excretion  of  water.  Hydathodes  may  appear 
as  ordinary  water  pores  or  in  other  forms,  as  hairs",  glands, 
hy'da  tid  (hFda-tTd  ;  277),  n.  [Gr.  vSans,  -1609,  a  watery 
vesicle,  fr.  v5«op,  vSjito?,  water  :  cf.  F.  hydatide.]  Zo'ol.  dr 
Med.  A  membranous  sac  or  bladder,  filled  with  a  pellucid 
fluid,  found  in  various  parts  of  the  body  of  man  and  ani¬ 
mals,  consisting  of  encysted  larval  tapeworms,  esp.  of  the 
echinococcus.  (See  echinococcus.)  The  term  is  extended 
to  cysts  containing  watery  fluid  of  other  origin, 
hy'da-tid  of  Mor-ga'gni  (m6r-gan'ye)  [after  G.  B.  Morgagni , 
Italian  anatomist],  Anal .,  either  of  two  rudimentary  or¬ 
gans  :  a  One  of  the  small  stalked  or  pedunculated  bodies 
found  between  the  testicle  and  the  head  of  the  epididymis 
in  the  male,  and  attached  to  the  fimbriae  of  the  Fallopian 
tube  or  the  broad  ligament  in  the  female.  They  are  now 
supposed  by  some  to  be  a  remnant  of  the  duct  of  the  pro¬ 
nephros  ;  by  others,  of  the  upper  end  of  the  Mullerian  duct, 
b  A  small  unstalked  or  sessile  body  in  the  same  situation  in 
the  male  only,  considered  a  remnant  of  the  Miillerian  duct, 
hy  da-tO-gen'lC  (-to-jSn'Tk),  a.  [Gr.  i/Suip,  v5aro9,  water 
4-  -genic.]  Geol.  Formed  through  the  agency  of  water  ; 
—  said  esp.  of  minerals  deposited  in  veins  from  aqueous 
solution.  Opposed  to pneumato  genic. 

Hyd  na'ce  ae  (hld-na'se-e), «.  pi.  [NL.;  I/ydnu m  -f-  -acese.] 
Bot.  A  large  family  of  basidiomycetous  fungi  of  the  order 
Agaricales,  distinguished  as  the  prickly  fungi,  on  account 
of  their  spines  or  teeth.  —  hyd-na'ceous  (-shfis),  a. 

Hyd  no  ra'ce  ®  (hTd'no-ra'se-e),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  vSvov 
an  edible  fungus,  prob.  truffle ;  —  in  allusion  to  the  para¬ 
sitism  of  the  plants.]  Bot.  A  family  of  root  parasites  (or¬ 
der  Aristolochiales),  consisting  of  branched  funguslike 
chiefly  subterranean  growths  sending  up  large  succulent 
solitary  flowers  to  the  surface.  There  are  two  genera.  — 
hyd  no^ra'cecus  (-slms),  a. 

Hyd'num  (htd'num),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  See  Hydno- 

RACELfi.]  Bot.  A  genus  of  basidiomycetous  fungi  typifying 
the  family  Hydnaceae  and  having  mainly  a  fleshy  sporophore, 
the  hymenium  spread  over  soft  thornlike  or  wartlike  emer¬ 
gences  which  hang  downward.  The  species  grow  in  the 
ground  or  on  dead  wrood  :  several,  as  H.  capulursi ,  H.  coral- 
Toides,  etc.,  are  edible.  Also  [l.  c.J,  a  fungus  of  this  genus. 
Hy'dra  (hi'drd),  n. ;  gen.  HYDRiE  (-die) ;  pi.  E.  Hydras 
(-drdz),  L.  HYDRiE  (-dre).  [L.  hydra ,  Gr.  vSpa  ;  akin  to 

vSwp  water  :  cf.  F.  hydre.  See  otter  the  animal,  water.] 

1.  Gr.  Myth.  A  serpent  or  monster  in  the  lake  or  marsh 
of  Lerna,  in  the  Peloponnesus,  slain  by  Hercules.  It  had 
nine  heads,  any  of  which,  when  cut  off,  was  immediately 
succeeded  by  two  others,  unless  the 

wound  was  cauterized. 

2.  [/.  c.)  Hence  :  A  multifarious  evil,  or 
an  evil  having  many  sources,  not  to  be 
overcome  by  a  single  effort. 

3.  [/.  c.]  Zool.  Any  of  several  small 
fresh-water  hydrozoan  polyps  constitut¬ 
ing  the  genus  Hydra,  usually  found  at¬ 
tached  to  submerged  sticks,  leaves,  or 
other  submerged  objects.  The  body  is  a 
simple  tube,  having  a  mouth  at  one  ex¬ 
tremity,  surrounded  by  a  circle  of  ten¬ 
tacles  with  which  it  captures  its  prey. 

Young  hydras  develop  from  the  sides  of 
the  older  ones  by  budding,  afterwards  be¬ 
coming  detached,  and  also  from  eggs. 

Hydras  are  remarkable  for  their  power  of 
repairing  injuries  ;  for  if  the  body  be  di-  Hy  d  r  a.  3  (//. 
vided  in  pieces,  each  piece  will  grow  into  oh  <j  act  i .«).  m 
a  complete  animal.  Hydra  viridis ,  which  Mouth  ;  t  Tenta- 
contains  chlorophyll  chromatophores  cles  ;  a  Oc  Three 
in  its  cells  similar  to  those  of  plants, 
is  a  well-known  species.  Also  [cap.],  the 
genus  constituted  by  these  polyps. 

4.  Astron.  A  southern  constellation  of  great  length  lying 


Buds  in  different 
stages  of  devel¬ 
opment. 


south  of  Cancer  and  Virgo.  It  is  represented  on  old  maps 
by  the  figure  of  a  serpent. 

5-  [/.  c.]  A  thermometer  with  a  compound  bulb  which 
causes  it  to  act  quickly. 

hy-drac'id  (lri-drSs'id),  n.  [2d  hydro-  -f-  acid :  cf.  F.  hy- 
dracide.)  Chem.  An  acid  like  hydrochloric,  hydrofluoric, 
etc.,  which  contains  no  oxygen;  —  opposed  to  oxacid.  See 
acid.  The  term  was  originally  applied  to  these  acids  in 
the  belief  that  in  them  hydrogen  performed  the  office  be- 
lcmging  in  most  acids  to  oxygen.  Oxacids  were  at  that 
time  held  to  be  binary  oxygen  compounds, 
hy  dra  cryl'lc  (hi'drd-krll'Tk),  a.  [1st  hydro -  acrylic.] 

Org.  Chem.  Pertaining  to  or  designating  a  sirupy  acid, 
CH2(0H)CH2C02H,  isomeric  with  ordinary  lactic  acid  On 
being  heated  it  breaks  down  into  acrylic  acid  and  water. 
Hy  drac  tin'i  a  (hi'di-Sk-tln'T-d),  n.  [NL. 

See  Hydra  ;  Actinia.]  Zool.  A  genus 
of  marine  hydroids  having  polyps  of  sev¬ 
eral  kinds  (nutritive,  reproductive,  and 
defensive)  arising  from  a  dense  incrust- { 
ing  coenosarc.  II.  echinata  grows  espe¬ 
cially  on  shells  occupied  by  hermit  crabs. 

—  hy  drac-tin'i  an  (-an),  a.  &  n. 
hy-drae'mi  a,  hy-dre'mi  a  (ln-dre'mT-d), 
n.  [NL.  ;  1st  hydro-  -| — semia.]  Med. 

An  abnormally  w  atery  state  of  the  blood  ; 
anemia.  —  hy  drae'mic,  hy-dre'mlc 
(-dre'mtk ;  -drgm'Tk),  a. 
hy'dra  gogue  (hi'drd-g5g),  a.  [L.  hy- 
dragogus  conveying  off  water,  Gr.  v8pa- 
yioyo?  ;  v6wp  water  -f-  ayeu/  to  lead  :  cf. 

F.  hydragogue.)  Med.  Causing  a  dis-  Hydractinia'  (7/ 
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charge  of  water  ;  expelling  serum  effused 
into  any  part  of  the  body,  as  in  dropsy. 

—  n.  A  liydragogue  medicine,  usually  a 
cathartic  or  diuretic, 
hy-dram'ide  (hi-dram'Id ;  -Td  ;  184),  n. 

Also -id.  [2d  hydro-  -f-  amide.]  Chem. 

Any  of  a  group  of  crystalline  bodies  pro¬ 
duced  by  action  of  ammonia  on  certain 
aldehydes,  of  the  general  formula  N.,R.,. 
hy  dram'ine  (hi-dr5m'Tn  ;  hi'drd-men' ;  1S4),  n.  Also -in. 
[hydroxyl  -f-  amine.]  Org.  Chem.  Any  of  a  series  of  bases 
produced  as  thick  viscous  liquids  by  the  action  of  ammonia 
on  ethylene  oxide  and  by  other  methods.  They  have  the 
properties  both  of  alcohols  and  amines, 
hy-dram'nl-on  (hl-dr£m'nT-5n),  hy  dram'ni  os  (-5s),  n. 
[NL. ;  1st  hydro-  -f-  amnion ,  amnios.]  Med.  Dropsy  of  the 
amnion  ;  excessive  accumulation  of  the  amniotic  fluid. 
Hy-dran'ge-a  (hi-drSn'je-d),  ?i.  [NL.  ;  1st  hydro-  -f-  Gr. 
ayyelov  vessel,  capsule.]  1.  Bot.  A  large  genus  of  widely 
distributed  shrubs  or  small  trees  typifying  the  family  Hy- 
drangeaceae,  distinguished  by  the  8  to  10  stamens  and  by 
the  neutral  florets  on  the  margin  of  the  cluster. 

2.  [1.  c.]  Horl.  Any  plant  of  this  genus,  esp.  H.  hortensis 
or  II.  panicu/ata ,  commonly  cultivated  for  their  ample 
white  or  tinted  flower  clusters,  in  which  all  or  most  of  the 
flowers  are  sterile,  but  have  large  petaloid  sepals.  H.pa- 
niculata  is  a  common  hardy  lall-blooming  shrub  ;  II.  horten- 
sis  is  often  forced  in  greenhouses  for  Easter. 
Hy-dran'ge-a'ce -aB(-a'se-e),  n.pl.  [NL.]  Bot.  A  family  of 
shrubs  or  trees  (order  Rosales),  having  simple,  opposite 
leaves  and  perfect  flowers  (or  the  outer  sterile  in  Hydran¬ 
gea),  with  epigynous  stamens  and  2  to  10  more  or  less  united 
carpels.  There  are  about  lb  genera  and  80  species,  of  w  ide 
distribution  ;  many  are  ornamental  shrubs  in  cultivation. 
— hy-dran  ge-a'ceous  (-shiis),  a. 

hy'drant  (ln'dr&nt),  n.  [Gr.  vSiop  water.  See  Hydra.]  A 
discharge  pipe  with  a  valve  and  spout  at  which  wrater  may 
be  drawn  from  the  mains  of  waterworks ;  a  water  plug, 
hy'dranth  (hi'dr5nth),  n.  [ hydra  -f-  Gr.  avOos  a  flower.] 
Zool.  One  of  the  nutritive  zooids  of  a  hydroid  colony. 
They  have  a  mouth,  digestive  cavity,  and  Jentacles. 
hy'drar-gy-ri'a-sis  (hi'drar-jl-rl'd-sls),  n.  [NL.  ;  hydrar¬ 
gyrum  -J-  -iajis.]  Med.  Chronic  mercurial  poisoning ; 
mercurialism. 

hy'drar  gyr'ic  (-jTr'Tk),  a.  [See  hydrargyrum.]  Pert,  to, 
or  containing,  mercury  ;  caused  by  mercury  ;  mercuric, 
hy-drar'gy-rol  (hi  drar'jT-rol ;  -rol),  n.  [hydrargyrum  -j- 
lst-of.]  Phai'in.  An  organic  salt  of  mercury,  (C,}H4,OH- 
SO:{)2Hg,  occurring  as  reddish  brown  Beales  with  an  odor 
like  gingerbread,  ft  is  an  active  antiseptic  and  not  so 
poisonous  as  corrosive  sublimate. 

hy-drar'gy-rum  ( hl-drar'j T - nlm ) ,  n.  [NL.,  fr.  L.  hydrar- 
gyrus,  Gr.  vSpapyvpoi  ;  v6a»p  wrater  -}-  apyupo?  silver.] 
Chem.  Mercury. 

hy'drar  thro'sis  (hl'drar-thro'sTs),  n  [NL.  ;  1st  hydro - 
arthrosis.]  Med.  A  watery  effusion  iu  a  joint  cavity, 
hy-dras'tine  (ln-drSs'tTn  ;  -ten  ;  184),  11.  Also  -tin.  Chem. 
A  bitter,  crystalline,  nonpoisonous  alkaloid,  C21H2JO0N, 
found  in  the  rootstock  of  the  goldenseal  ( Hydrastis  cana¬ 
densis).  It  is  used  as  a  tonic  and  febrifuge, 
hy-dras'tin-ine  (-tT-ntn  ;  -nen  ;  184),  n.  Also  -in  Chem. 
An  artificial  alkaloid,  CjjH^O^N,  obtained  by  oxidation  of 
hydrastine.  It  is  used  in  place  of  ergot  in  dysmenorrhea,  etc 
Hy-dras'tis  (hI-dr5s'tTs),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  vficop  water.] 
Bot.  A  genus  of  ranunculaceous  herbs,  containing  one 
species  of  the  eastern  United  States,  and  another  of  Japan. 
They  have  palmately  lobed  leaves  and  small  greenish 
apetalous  flowers.  The  root  yields  an  orange-yellow'  dye 
and  is  also  used  in  medicine. 

Hy'dra-taint'ed,  a.  Dipped  in  the  gall  of  the  fabulous 
Hydra  ;  poisonous  ;  deadly. 


hy'drat©  (lii'drat),  n.  [Gr.  v6u>p  water  :  cf.  F.  hydrate.] 
Chem.  a  A  compound  formed  by  the  union  of  water  with 
some  other  substance  and  represented  as  actually  contain¬ 
ing  water,  b  Less  properly, a  hydroxide  ;  as, calcium  hydrate. 

Ah  exumples  of  hydrates  we  have  Halts  with  their  water  of  crys¬ 
tallization,  chlorine  hydrate,  CL+8ILO  ;  hydrochloric  acid  hy¬ 
drate,  11C1  -f-  *JH20,  etc.  While  some  of  the  compounds  w'hich 
are  commonly  regurded  as  hydrates  should  probably  be  classed 
with  the  hydroxides,  there  seem  to  be  two  classes,  and  it  is  there¬ 
fore  demruhle  to  have  tw  o  names.  7.  Rems*  n. 

HI^^The  w'ord  hydrate  is  often  combined  with  the  pre¬ 
fixes  mono-.di etc.,  to  indicate  the  number  of  molecules 
oi  water  in  the  compound ;  as,  the  compound  Na2SO4,10H2O 
is  a  decahydrate. 

hy'drate,  r.  /.  A-  i. ;  hy'drat-ed  (-drat-5d);  hy'drat-ing 
(-drat-Tng).  Chem.  To  cause  to  become,  or  to  become,  a 
hydrate  ;  in  general,  to  combine  with  water  or  the  elements 
of  water.  —  hy  dra'tion  (hi-dra'shfin),  n. 

hy  dra  trop'ic  (hPdrri-trSp'Tk),  a.  [2d  hydro-  -f-  atropie.] 
Org.  Chem  Pert,  to  or  designating  an  acid,  C6HcCH(CH3)- 
C02H,  got  as  a  colorless  oil  by  reduction  of  atropie  acid. 

hy-drau'lic  (hl-dr6'llk),  a.  [L.  hydraulicus,  fr.  Gr.  vSpav- 
Aixos,  fr.  ii6pav A19,  vSpav A09,  a  water  organ;  vfiwp  water 
avAos'  flute,  pipe :  cf.  F.  hydraulique.  See  Hydra.] 

1.  Of  or  pert,  to  hydraulics  or  fluids  in  motion  ;  conveying, 
or  acting  by,  water  ;  operated,  moved,  or  effected  by  means 
of  water  ;  as,  a  hydraulic  clock  or  crane;  hydraulic  mining. 

2.  Specif.:  Designating  a  machine  or  device  operating  by 
the  resistance  ottered  by  a  quantity  of  water  which  is  forced 
through  a  comparatively  small  orifice  ;  as,  a  hydraulic  buf¬ 
fer,  brake,  etc.  Cf.  cataract,  n.,  7. 

3.  Hardening  or  setting  under  water  ;  as,  hydraulic  ce¬ 
ment  ;  hydraulic  lime.  See  Portland  cement. 
hydraulic  cartridge,  a  device,  used  esp.  in  mining  to  split 
coal,  rock,  etc.,  having  8  to  12  small  hydraulic  rams  in  the 
sides  of  a  steel  cylinder.— h.  dock,  a  dock  in  which  a  vessel  is 
raised  clear  of  the  water  by  hydraulic  presses.— h  dredge,  a 
dredge  in  which  the  material  to  be  excavated  is  mixed  with 
water  and  pumped  through  a  pipe  line  to  the  place  of  depos¬ 
it.— h.  elevator,  an  elevator  operated  by 
the  weight  or  pressure  of  water;  spe¬ 
cif..  an  apparatus  used  in  dredging  and 
hydraulic  mining,  which  raises  mud, 
gravel,  etc.,  by  means  of  a  jet  of  water 
under  heavy  pressure  inducing  a 
strong  upward  current  through  a  pipe. 

—  h.  engine,  an  engine,  resembling  a 
steam  engine  working  nonexpansive- 
ly,  actuated  bv  water  underpressure. 

—  h.  forging,  Mech.,  forging  by  squeez¬ 
ing  in  a  kind  of  hydraulic  press,  the  rv 
metal  being  heated  to  a  welding  tem-  u 
perature.  —  h.  governor,  Mach.,  a  gov-  p 
ernor  acting  on  the  principle  of  the 
hydraulic  brake.— h.  gradient,  Hydrau¬ 
lics,  a  line  showing  the  fall  in  pressure 
of  water  or  other  liquid  in  passing 
through  a  pipe  discharging  at  one 
end.  — h.  impulse  ram.  =  hydraulic 
ram  a-  —  h-  Jack,  Mach., el  jack  for  lift¬ 
ing,  pressing,  etc.,  designed  on  the 
principle  of  the  hydrostatic  press.  — 
h.  joint,  a  joint,  as  of  two  tubes,  sealed 
with  water  or  a  watery  liquid,  so  as 
to  be  gastight.  —  h.  lime,  lime  made 
by  carefully  burning  limestone  con¬ 
taining  about  ten  per  cent  or  more  of 
clay.  When  treated  with  waiter  it 
slakes  slowly,  but  afterward  hardens 
on  account  of  the  formation  of  hydrat¬ 
ed  silicates.  It  is  used  in  mortars  and 
cements.  —  h.  limeatonel  a  limestone 
which  contains  some  silica  and  alumi¬ 
na,  and  which  yields  a  quicklime  that 
will  set,  or  form  a  firm,  strong  mass, 
under  w'ater,as  in  hydraulic  cements. 

—  h.  main,  Gas  Manuf.,  a  horizontal 
pipe  or  covered  trough,  about  half 
nlled  with  water,  into  which  the  gas 
direct  from  the  retorts  is  passed 
through  the  dip  pipes  to  remove  easily 
soluble  or  condensable  impurities.  — 
h.  mean  depth  (of  a  pipe,  channel,  etc.), 

Hydraulics,  a  length  which  is  the  quo¬ 
tient  of  the  sectional  area  of  the  cur¬ 
rent  divided  by  the  length  of  the  wet¬ 
ted  perimeter.— h.  mining^  mining  with 
water  jets  ;  hydraulicking.  —  h.  mo¬ 
tor,  a  hydraulic  engine.  —  h.  organ,  an 
ancient  form  of  organ  having  sets  of 
large  pipes  in  w'hich  the  air  pressure 
was  supplied  and  regulated  by  some 
system  of  water  pressure.  —  h.  pile,  Civ¬ 
il  Engin .,  a  longitudinally  hollow  pile 
through  which  a  jet  of  water  is  forced 
to  excavate  a  hole  for  it.  —  h.  press.  = 
hydrostatic  press.  —  h.  ram.  a  A  machine  for  raising 
water  by  means  of  the  energy  of 
the  moving  water  of  which  a 
portion  is  to  be  raised.  When 
the  rush  of  water  through  the 
main  pipe  d  shuts  the  valve  at 
a,  the  momentum  of  the  current 
thus  suddenly  checked  forces 
part  of  it  into  the  air  chamber 
0 ,  and  up  the  pipe  c,  its  return 
being  prevented  by  a  valve  at 
the  entrance  to  the  air  chamber, 
while  the  dropping  of  the  valve 
a  by  its  own  weight  allows  an¬ 
other  rush  through  the  main 
pipe,  and  so  on  alternately,  b 
A  ram  operated  by  water  pres¬ 
sure  ;  esp.,  the  ram  in  a  hydro- 


Hydraulic  Jack.  A 
LeverCshown  broken 
off  short)  ;  B  Plun¬ 
der  ;  C  Water  Cis¬ 
tern;  D  &  E  Valves 
When  Arises,  I)  ad¬ 
mits  water  fronYC'to 
Plunger  Cylinder, 
E  meanwhile  being 
shut.  When  B  de¬ 
scends,  D  shuts, 
while  E  openB  to 
allow  water  to  pass 
into  Chamber  F,  so 
forcing  up  the  part 
of  the  Jack  shaded 
black  in  the  section, 
with  its  attach¬ 
ments.  G  Stationary 
Ram  ;  7/  Lilting 
Foot ;  K  Pushing 
Head  ;  L  Screw  to 
open  valve  permit¬ 
ting  return  of  water 
from  F  to  C  in  low¬ 
ering.  M  Charging 
Screw  ;WAir  Screw. 


Hydraulic  Ram. 


hy'brid-al.  a.  Hybrid.  Rare. 
hy  bri-da'tion  (h  Pb  r  Y-d  ar- 
*h'/n),/i.  Hybridization  Rare. 
hy 'brid-iat,  n.  =  hybridizer. 
h/'brid  ouB(hI'brf-dus),a.  Hy¬ 
brid.  [statics.] 

hyd.  Abbr.  Hydraulics  ;  hydro-1 
hy  da'gi-um  '(hI-da'jT-«m),  n. 
(  >ee  1st  hide.]  See  Dankoeld. 
hy  dan'to-ate  (hl-dftn'to-at),  ». 
(■hem.  A  salt  of  hydantoic  acid. 
Hy-da8'pea  (hl-das'pez).  Bib 
hydatid  disease.  =  echinococ¬ 
cosis. 

hy'da  tid'i-fonn  (hl'dd-tTd'l- 
forin),  a.  Hvdntiforrn. 
hy'da-tid'i-nous  (-nils),  a.  Of  or 
pert,  to  hydatids, 
hy-dat'l-form  (hY-d&t'Y-fdrm), 
«.  Resembling  a  hydatid, 
hy'da- tig'e-neui  (hPdd-tYj'S- 


ntfs),  a.  [hydatid  +  -yenons.] 
Producing  hydatids. 
Hy-dat'i-na  *  ( hT-d&t'Y-nd),  n. 
[NL.  ;  Gr.  vSiop ,  v5aro?,  water 
-+-  -ina.]  Zool.  A  genus  of  stout- 
bodied  il loricate  rotifers  of  the 
order  PloTina. 

hy'da-toid(hl'dd-toid),  a  [Gr. 
vSojp,  v6aro9,  water  -f  -oid.) 
Anat.  Resembling  water  ;  aque¬ 
ous.—/*.  The  aqueous  humor 
of  the  eye.  Ohs.  !f  R. 
hy  da-to-pneu-mat'ic  (hT'dd-ti5- 
nd-mSt'Ik),  a.  |Gr  vi<up, 
vSaros,  water  pneumatic .1 
Geol.  Pertaining  to,  or  formed 
by,  the  combined  action  of 
watei  and  gas  or  vapor, 
hy'da-to-p  n  e  u'm  a-t  o-l  i  t  h'l  c 
(-ma-to-lTth'Tk),  a  [Gr  vSiop, 


vfiaro?,  water  -f  pneumato-  + 
l  it  hie.)  Geol.  Designating  cer¬ 
tain  ore  deposits  formed  by  the 
joint  agency  of  water  and  vapor, 
hy'da- tos'eo-py  ( hl'dd-tbs'kS- 

pl),  11.  =  H  YDROMANCY. 

hyde.  Yar.  of  hide,  a  measure. 
Hyde,  Mr.  (hid).  See  Jekyll, 
Doctor. 

hyd'noid  (hYd'noid),  a.  [  Hyd- 
wum-f-oiV.]  Bot,  Resembling, 
or  pert,  to,  tne  genus  Hydnum. 
Hyd-no'ra  (hTd-nO'rd),  n.  [NL.] 
But.  A  genus  ot  African  root  par¬ 
asites,  type  of  the  llydnoracea;. 
hydr-.  *3ee  hydro-. 
hy-drac 'e-tin  (hl-drfls'f-ttn),  n. 
[hydrazine  -I-  acetin.)  See 
ACETYL  I'HF.NYL  HYDRAZINE. 

hy-drach'nid  (hl-drtlk'nYd),  n. 


[1st  hydro-  4-  arachnid  1  Zool 
An  aquatic  mite  of  Ilydrachna 
or  other  allied  genus.  Some  of 
the  species,  wnile  young,  are 
parasitic  on  fresh-water  mussels, 
hy'dra-cor'al  (hl'drd-kbr'dl), 
n.  Zool.  Any  coral  produced  hy 
a  hydroid  ;  one  of  the  Hydro- 
corallina. 

hydra-cryl'ate  (hl'drd-krYl'- 
at),  71.  A  salt  of  hydrnerylic  acid 
hy-drad'e-ni'tis.’  Yar.  of  hi- 

DRADENITIS. 

Hy  dra-deph'a-ga  (hl'drd-d6f'- 
d-ga),7i  pi.  [NL.  See  Hydra  ; 
Adephaoa.1  Zool.  A  division 
of  the  Adepnaga  containing  the 
aquatic  families  (as  the  Dytis- 
cidae)  ;  —  opposed  to  Geadepha- 
pa  —  hy'dra  deph'a-gan  (-gdn ), 
a.  «r  n.  -  hy'dra-deph'a-gous 


[DUEL.EON.J 

Erron.  for  hy- 


(-gi7s),  a. 

hydraeleum. 
hy'dra-go  gy  (hl'drd-gO'jl),  n. 
[Gr.  vSpaywyLa  conveyance  of 
water.]  Artificial  conveyance 
of  water,  as  by  channels.  Obs.— 
hv'dra-go'gal  (-gb'gdl),  a. 
Hy-dra'lea  <  hl-dra'lez),  n  pi. 
[NL.  ;  Gr  vSiop  water  4-  -ales.) 
Bot.  In  Lindley’s  classification, 
an  alliance  comprising  the  pond- 
weeds,etc. — hy'dral(nl'dr<?l),a. 
hy-dran'ge-ad  (hl-drftn'jP-ftd), 
11.  [Hyd ranqea  4-  2d  -ad.]  A 
plant  of  the  family  Hydrange- 
ace®.  Rare. 

hy-dran'gin  (-jYn),  n  Chem.  A 
crystalline  glucoeide  in  the  root 
of  Hudranr/ra  arborescens. 
hy 'dra-pult  <  hT'drd-nhlt )  Yar. 


of  hydroiutlt. 

liy-drar'gil-lite  (hl-drar'iY-lTt), 

n.  [1st  hydro-  4-  argillite.)  Mm. 

a=  OIBBSITE.  b  =  WAVELLITE. 

hy-drar'go-chlo'ride  (-gt»-kl5'- 
rld  ;  -rid),  n.  Also  -rid.  [hy¬ 
drargyrum  i-  chloride.)  A  com- 
pouna  of  the  bichloride  of  mer¬ 
cury  with  another  chloride.  Obs. 
hy-drar'gy-ral  (-jY-rdl),  hy- 
drar'gy-rate(-rat),  a.  Of  or  pert, 
to  mercury.  Obs.  or  R. 
hy'drar-gyre.  n.  [F.  See  hy¬ 
drargyrum.]  Mercury.  Obs. 
hy  drar-gyr 'i-a  ( hi' Jriir-jYr'- 

Y-d),  hy-drar'gy-rism  (hl-driir'- 
j  Y-r  Y  z’m),  hy-drar'gy-ro'iis 
(-rd'sYs),  7i.  Hydrargyriasis. 
hy-drar'thrua  (-thrus),  n.  Hy¬ 
drarthrosis. 

hy'draul.  Abbr  Hydraulics. 


food,  fo'ot ;  out,  oil ;  chair  ;  £0  ;  sing,  ii)k  ;  then,  thin  ;  nature,  verdure  (250) ;  K  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144) ;  boN ;  yet ;  zh  —  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Guidb. 

Full  explanation#  of  Abbreviation#,  Sign#,  etc.,  immediately  precede  the  I  oeabuiary. 
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static  press,  —  hydraulic  tourniquet.  =  Barker’s  mill.  —  h. 
valve,  a  Mach.  A  valve  for  regulating:  the  distribution  of 
water  in  the  cylinders  of  hydraulic  elevators,  cranes,  etc. 
b  A  device  consisting  of  a  cup  inverted  over  the  open  end 
of  a  pipe  and  dipping  into  water  so  as  to  prevent  the  pas¬ 
sage  of  air  or  gas  ;  esp.,  such  a  device  for  opening  or  clos¬ 
ing  communication  between  two  mains  in  a  gas  works, 
hy  drau'lic  (hi-drb'ltk),  v.  t. ;  -licked  (-ITkt) ;  -lick-ing. 
Mining.  To  subject  to  the  action  of  a  powerful  stream  or  jets 
of  water;  to  excavate  by  such  means,  as  in  mining  (cf.  mon¬ 
itor,  9)  ;  to  sluice. 

hy-drau'll-cal  (-li-kal),  a.  Hydraulic, 
hy'drau-li'cian  (hi'drd-lish'&n),  n.  [Cf.  F.  hydraulicien .] 
One  skilled  in  hydraulics,  esp.  as  applied  in  engineering, 
hydrau-lic'i-ty  (-lis'T-tT),n.  [Cf.  F.  hydraulicitS.]  The 
property  which  hydraulic  cements  or  their  ingredients 
have  of  hardening  under  water. 
hy-drau'li-CO-  (hi-dr6'lT-ko-).  Combining  form  from  Greek 
ufipavAiAcof,  hydraulic ;  as,  //ydraw/Zco-pneumatical.  Rare. 
hy-drau'lics  (-llks),  n.  [Cf.  F.  hydraulique.]  That 
branch  of  science,  or  of  engineering,  which  treats  of  water 
or  other  fluid  in  motion,  its  action  in  rivers  and  canals, 
the  works  and  machinery  for  conducting  or  raising  it,  its 
use  in  driving  machinery,  etc.  Hydraulics  is  variously 
classed  as  including  hydrodynamic^  the  practical  appli¬ 
cation  of  that  science,  or  as  a  subdivision  of  it.  Some  writ¬ 
ers  divide  hydromechanics  into  the  three  branches  :  hydro¬ 
statics,  hydrodynamics,  and  hydraulics, 
hy  -drau'lo-  (-15-).  Combining  form  from  Greek  i/SpavAos, 
hydraulic ;  as,  Of"*.,  hydraulo- pneumatic.  Rare. 
hy'dra-zldo  (hi'dra-zid  ;  -zld  ;  184),  n.  Also  -zid.  [ hy¬ 
drazine  -f-  -ide.]  Chem.  a  A  compound  resulting  from  the 
replacement  by  an  acid  radical  of  an  atom  of  hydrogen 
in  a  hydrazine,  esp.  phenyl  hydrazine.  Cf.  amide,  b  A 
hydrazone  (inaccurate  usage), 
hy'dra-zlne  (-zTn  ;  -zen  ;  184),  n.  Also  -zin.  [2d  hydro - 
■7-  azo-  -j-  -ine.]  Chem.  Any  of  a  series  of  nitrogenous  bases, 
resembling  the  amines  and  produced  by  reduction  of  cer¬ 
tain  nitroso  and  diazo  compounds ;  as,  methyl  hydrazine , 
etc.  They  are  derivatives  of  hydrazine  proper,  H2NNH2, 
a  stable,  colorless  gas,  with  a  peculiar,  irritating  odor, 
hy-draz'o-  (hl-di5z'6-).  [2d  hydro-  -f-  azo-.~\  Chem.  A 

combining  form  (also  used  adjectively)  denoting  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  the  group  -HNNH-  united  to  two  hydrocarbon 
radicals ;  as,  hydrazobenzene,  C6Hr,HNNHC,5Hr).  The  hy¬ 
drazo  compounds  are  symmetrical  derivatives  of  the  gas 
hydrazine.  They  are  colorless,  but  some  of  them  yield 
dyestuffs  by  further  reactions. 
hy'dra-ZO'ate  (hi'dra-zo'at),  n.  A  salt  of  liydrazoic  acid, 
hy-drazo-ben'zene  (Iff-drSz'o-bSn'zen ;  -bfiu-zen'),  n. 
[ hydrazo -  -j-  benzene.']  Chem.  A  crystalline  compound 
obtained  by  reduction  of  nitrobenzene,  and  yielding  benzi¬ 
dine.  See  hydrazo-.  See  also  diphenyl  rearrangement. 
hy'dra  zo'ic  (hi'dra-zo'Tk),  a.  [2d  hydro-  -f-  azo-  -j-  -ir. ] 
Chem.  Pertaining  to  or  designating  an  acid  composed  of 
hydrogen  and  nitrogen,  HN3,  in  some  respects  resembling 
hydrochloric  acid.  Hydrazoic  acid  is  obtained  in  aqueous 
solution  by  the  action  of  nitrous  acid  on  hydrazine  or  one 
of  its  derivatives,  by  heating  sodium  amide  with  nitrous 
oxide,  and  by  other  methods.  In  anhydrous  form  it  is  a 
colorless,  mobile,  volatile,  poisonous  liquid  of  unbearable 
odor.  It  and  its  salts  (called  hydrazoales  or  azides ),  esp. 
those  of  silver  and  mercury,  are  extremely  explosive.  It 
is  called  also  azoimide,  triazoic  acid,  and  hydronitric  acid, 
hy'dra  zone  (hi'dra-zon),  n.  [ hydrazine  -f-  ketone.]  Org. 
Chem.  A  compound  formed  by  the  action  of  a  hydrazine, 
esp.  phenyl  hydrazine,  on  a  compound  containing  the  car¬ 
bonyl  group,  CO,  such  as  aldehydes  and  ketones  ;  as,  ace¬ 
tone  hydrazone ,  <CH3)2C:NNHC«Hs.  A  compound  in  which 
the  oxygen  of  two  carbonyl  groups  has  been  thus  replaced 
is  called  a  dihydrazone ;  if  these  groups  were  contiguous  the 
product  is  called  specif,  an  osazone.  See  osazone. 
hy  dren-ceph'a  lo  cele'  (hl'drfin-sfif'a-lo-sel'),  n.  [1st  hy¬ 
dro-  -f-  encephalocele.]  Med.  Encephalocele,  or  hernia  of 
the  brain,  with  effusion  of  watery  fluid. 
hy'drl-a(lii'drT-d  ;  hid'n-d),  n.  ;  pi.  hydrle 
(-e).  [L.,  fr.  Gr.  vBpia.]  Class.  Archseol. 

A  water  jar  characterized  by  horizontal  side 
handles  and  a  vertical  back  handle.  The 
earlier  form  has  an  angular  and  abrupt 
shoulder  ;  a  later  form,  the  kalpis.  has  a 
rounded  shoulder  and  a  smaller  back  handle. 
hy'dri-ad(hIMn-5d),  n.  [Gr.  vSptds,  -d6oc,  of  . 

the  water,  {/Scop  water.]  Myth.  Water  nymph.  y  na’ 
hy'dric  (hi'drTk),  a.  [From  hydrogen.]  Chem.  Per¬ 
taining  to  or  containing  hydrogen;  as,  hydric  oxide.  The 
word  hydric  is  sometimes  used  in  the  names  of  acids,  re¬ 
garded  as  salts  of  hydrogen  ;  as  in  :  hydric  sulphate,  sul¬ 
phuric  acid  ;  hydric  nitrate,  nitric  acid,  etc. 
hydric  dioxide,  hydrogen  dioxide.  —  h.  oxide,  water. 
Hy'drid  (hi'drld),  n.  [Hydra  -f-  1st  Astron.  A 

meteor  belonging  to  a  shower  whose  radiant  is  in  the  con¬ 
stellation  Hydra. 


hy-drau'lic,  n.  a  Short  for  hy¬ 
draulic  ENGINE,  HYDRAULIC 
ORGANt  HYDRAULIC  PRESS,  etc. 

b  Applied  hydraulic  force. 

Oxf.  E.  D. 

hy- drau'll-c ally,  adv.  of  hy¬ 
draulic,  H  Y  DRAl’LICAL. 
hy-drau'lick-ing  (h  T-d  r  8'1  Y  k- 
Yng), p.  pr.  vb.  n.  of  hydrau¬ 
lic. 

hy-drau'li-con  (hI-dr5'lY-k5n), 
n.  [Gr.  vSpa'  AiKor  opyauov. J 
Music.  A  hydraulic  organ, 
hy  drau'lic* riv  et.  v.  t.  Mcch. 
To  rivet  with  a  hydraulic  rivet¬ 
ing  machine. 

hy-drau'lis,  n.  [Gr.  vfipavAt?.] 
A  hydraulic  organ.  Obs. 
hy-drau'list  (hT-drd'lYst),  n. 
[hydraulic  -f-  -ist ;  cf.  F.  hy- 
arardiste.]  A  hydraulician. 
hy'dre-lae'on,  hydre-lae'um,  n. 
[Gr.  iifipe'Aa  top.)  Med.  A  medic¬ 
ament  of  oil  ana  water.  Ob*. 
hy-dre'mi-a,  hy-dre'mic.  Yars. 
OI  HYDR.EMIA,  nYDRiEMIC. 

hy'dren-ceph'a-loid  (hT'drSn- 
sef'd-loid),  a.,  hy'dren-ceph'a- 
lUB  (-ltifa),  /?.  =  HYDRO!  EPHA- 

LOID,  HYDROCEPHALUS. 

hy'dret.  +  hydride. 
hy  dri'a-sis  (hT-d  r  T'd-sY  s),  n. 
[NL.  ;  lsl  hydro-  -f-  -iasis.]  Med. 
=  IIYDROTHERAPEUTICS. 
hy  drl'a-try  (hi-drl'd-trY  :  hT'- 
drt-St'rY),  n.  [1st  h  y  d  r  o-  4- 


-iatry.]  Ilydrotherapeutics.  — 
hy  dri  at'ric  (hr'drY-ftt'rYk),  a. 
—  hy  dri-at'rist  (-rYst),  n. 
hy'dri-form  (hl'drY-fdrm),  a. 
[See  Hydra  ;  -form.)  Zobl.  Re¬ 
sembling  a  polyp  01  the  genus 
Hydra. 

hy-drin'dene  (hT-drYn'den),  n. 
[2d  hydro -  4-  indene.]  Chem.  A 
cyclic  hydrocarbon  oil,  Collin, 
obtained  hyreduction  of  indene. 
hy-dri'o-date  (hl-drl'O-dat),  n. 
Chem.  a  Iodide,  b  Hydriodide. 
hy'dri-on  ( hl'drl-Cn),  n.  Chem. 
Ionic  hydrogen. 

Hyd'rlote  (hYd'rY-dt),  a.  Of 
or  pert,  to  the  Grecian  island 
and  town  Hydra.  It.  See  Gaz. 
hy'dro-at  mos-pher'ic,  a.  Of  or 
pert,  to  both  water  and  nir. 

Hy  dro-bat'i-dae  (hT/dro-bfi,t'Y- 
de),  a.  pi.  [NL.  :  1st  hydro-  4- 
Gr.  /Sdrqs  one  that  treads.)  a 
The  family  in  which,  in  recent 
American  classifications,  the 
majority  of  the  water  striders 
are  placed,  b  Syn.  of  Cincli  d.e. 
hy'dro-ben'zo-in,  n.  [2d  hydro- 
+  benzoin-A  A  crystalline  com¬ 
pound,  (C,5H-,CH‘OH)2,  formed 
by  action  of  sodium  amalgam 
on  benzoic  aldehyde,  and  yield¬ 
ing  benzoin  on  oxidation. 
hydro-biTi-ru'bin,  n.  [2d  hy¬ 
dro-  4-  b  Hi  mb  in.]  Chem.  A  re¬ 
duction  product  of  bilirubin, 
possibly  identical  with  urobilin. 


hy'dride  (hi'drid  ;  -drld  ;  184),  n.  Also  -drid.  [2d  hydro- 
-j-  -ide.]  Chem.  a  Formerly,  a  hydroxide,  b  A  com¬ 
pound  of  hydrogen  with  some  element  or  radical, 
hy'dri  Od'ic  (lil'drT-fid'Tk),  a.  [2d  hydro-  - f-  iodic :  cf.  F. 
hydriodique.]  Chem.  Pertaining  to  or  designating  an  acid, 
HI,  formed  by  the  direct  union  of  its  elements,  hydrogen 
and  iodine,  and  in  other  ways.  Hydriodic  acid  is  a  gas  re¬ 
sembling  hydrochloric  acid,  but  is  much  less  stable,  and  is 
a  strong  reducing  agent.  It  is  used  in  medicine,  both  111 
aqueous  solution  and  in  sirup,  as  an  alterative,  etc. 
hy-dri'O  dide  (hi-drl'o-did  ;  -did;  1S4),  n.  Also  -did. 
Chem.  A  compound  of  hydriodic  acid  with  an  element  or 
radical ;  —  distinguished  from  iodide. 
hy'dro-  (lii'dro-),  hydr-.  Combining  form  from  Greek 
vSwp,  water  (see  Hydra).  In  chemistry,  hydro-  has  been 
proposed  for  designating  acids,  bases,  and  salts  in  the  or¬ 
dinary  sense  (water  being  the  solvent)  ;  as,  potassium  hy¬ 
droxide  is  a  hydro- base.  See  ammono-. 
hy'dro-,  hydr-.  Combining  form  lor  hydrogen ,  indicating 
the  presence  of  hydrogen,  as  //ydrocliloric  ;  or  addition 
of,  or  replacement  by,  hydrogen,  as  //yrfroquinone. 
hy-dro'a  (hi-dro'd),  n.  [NL.  ;  1st  hydro-  -f-  Gr.  u  ov  egg.] 
Med.  An  itching  vesicular  affection  of  the  skin, 
hy  dro  ar  o  mat'ic  (hPdro-Sr'o-mSt'Tk),  a.  [2d  hydro-  -f- 
aromatic.]  Chem.  Pert,  to  or  designating  compounds  de¬ 
rived  from  the  aromatic  compounds  by  adding  hydrogen, 
hy  'dro-ba-rom'e-ter  (-bd-rom'e-ter),  n.  [1st  hydro-  +  ba¬ 
rometer.]  An  instrument  for  determining  the  depth  of 
the  sea  water  by  its  pressure. 

hy  dro-bro'mic  (-bro'mTk),  a.  [2d  hydro-  +  bromic.] 
Chem.  Pertaining  to  or  designating  an  acid,  HBr,  formed 
by  the  direct  union  of  its  elements,  hydrogen  and  bromine, 
and  in  other  w  ays.  Hydrobromic  acid  is  a  gas  resembling 
hydrochloric  acid  (which  see),  but  weaker  and  less  stable, 
hy  dro-bro'mide  (-mid ;  -mid ;  184),  n.  Also  mid- 
Chem.  A  compound  of  hydrobromic  acid  with  an  element 
or  radical  ;  —  distinguished  from  bromide. 
hy  dro-car'bon  (-kar'btfn),  n.  [2d  hydro-  -|-  carbon.] 
Chem.  A  compound  containing  only  hydrogen  and  carbon. 
The  simplest  hydrocarbons  are  gases  at  ordinary  temper¬ 
atures;  w  ith  increase  in  molecular  weight  they  cliauge 
to  the  liquid,  and  finally  to  the  solid,  state.  They  are, 
as  a  class,  neutral,  insoluble  in  water,  and  combustible. 
With  their  derivatives  they  form  the  subject  matter  of  or¬ 
ganic  chemistry.  Methane,  ethylene,  acetylene,  benzene, 
trimethylene  and  pinene  are  types  of  important  classes. 
—  hy  dro-car'bo-na'ceous  (-kar'bo-na'shus),  n. 
hy'dro-car'bon-ate  (-kar'btfn-at),  n.  Chem.  a  A  hydro¬ 
carbon,  esp.  carbureted  hydrogen  gas.  Obs.  b  A  hydrous 
carbonate,  as  malachite. 

hy'dro-cele  (hi'dro-sel),  n.  [L.,  fr.  Gr.  v8poicr)\ri  ;  vfic op 
water  -f-  *77X17  tumor.]  Med.  Dropsy  of  the  testicle,  or 
scrotum. 

hy'dro-cel'lu-lose  (-sSl'u-los),  n.  [  1st  hydro-  -j-  cellulose.] 
Chem.  A  powdery  product  formed  by  treatment  of  cotton 
with  sulphuric  or  hydrochloric  acid, 
hy'dro-ce-phal'ic  (-se-fSl'Tk),  a.  Relating  to,  or  connected 
with,  hydrocephalus. 

hydrocephalic  cry,  Med.,  a  peculiar  sharp  cry  occasionally 
emitted  by  children  affected  with  hydrocephalus, 
hy  dro-ceph'a-loid  (-s6f'd-loid),  a.  [hydrocephalus  -(- 
-Old.]  Med.  Resembling  hydrocephalus.  —  n.  Hydroceph- 
aloitf  affection.  —  hydrocephaloid  atiection,  Med .,  the  condi¬ 
tion  that  follows  exhausting  diarrhea  in  young  children, 
characterized  by  symptoms  resembling  those  of  acute 
hydrocephalus  or  tubercular  meningitis ;  — called  also 
hydrocephaloid  disease,  hydrocephaloid  state, 
hy'dro-ceph'a  lous  (-Ifis),  a.  Having  hydrocephalus, 
hy^ro-ceph'a-lus  (-1ms),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  v8poicc<}>a\ov ; 
vSiop  water  -j-  /ce^aAq  head.]  Med.  Dropsy  of  the  brain, 
esp.  the  ventricles.  It  is  most  frequent  in  infancy,  and 
often  enlarges  the  head  enormously.  It  is  due  usually  to 
tubercular  meningitis,  and  is  marked  by  atrophy  of  the 
brain,  mental  weakness,  and  convulsions, 
hy  dro-ce  ram'Ic  (-se-r5m'Tk),  a.  [1st hydro-  -j-  ceramic.] 
Composed  of  clay  which  remains  porous  after  baking  ;  — 
said  of  porous  pottery  vessels  which  are  used  for  cooling 
liquids  by  evaporation  of  what  exudes,  as  the  goglet. 
hy  dro-chlo'ric  (-klo'nk  ;  201),  a.  [2d  hydro-  -f-  chloric: 
cf.  F.  hydrochlorique.]  Chem.  Pertaining  to  or  designat¬ 
ing  an  acid,  HC1,  formed  by  the  explosive  union  of  its  ele¬ 
ments,  hydrogen  and  chlorine,  by  the  action  of  acids  on 
chlorides,  and  in  other  ways.  Hydrochloric  acid  is  a  color¬ 
less,  incombustible'  and  very  pungent  gas  that  fumes 
strongly  in  moist  air.  One  volume  of  water  at  0°  C.  ab¬ 
sorbs  500  volumes  of  the  gas,  and  what  is  commonly  called 
hydrochloric  acid  is  an  aqueous  solution.  The  commercial 
acid  is  a  strong  solution  colored  yellow  by  impurities;  it 
is  usually  made  by  the  action  of  sulphuric  acid  on  common 
salt.  Hydrochloric  acid  dissociates  readily  in  water,  and 
hence  is  one  of  the  most  active  of  acids.  It  is  an  indis¬ 
pensable  agent  in  commercial  and  general  chemical  work. 
Called  also  muriatic  acid. 


hy'dro-chlo'ride  (hi'dro-klo'rld  ;  -rid  ;  184,  201,),  n.  Also 
-rid.  Chem.  A  compound  of  hydrochloric  acid  with  an 
element  or  radical ;  —  distinguished  from  a  chloride. 
hy  dro-cin  nam'ic  (-sT-nSm'Tk),  a.  [2d  hydro-  -j-  cinnam¬ 
ic.]  Org.  Chem.  Pertaining  to  or  designating  a  white 
crystalline  acid,  C6Hr,CH2CH2C02H,  derived  from  cin¬ 
namic  acid  by  the  addition  of  hydrogen, 
hy'dro-clas'tic  (-klSs'tik),  a.  [1st  hydro-  +  clastic .] 
Geol.  Clastic  through  the  agency  of  water  ;  —  said  of  frag¬ 
mental  rocks  deposited  by  water. 

Hy'dro-cleys  (hi'dro-klls),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  (according  to 
Wittstein)  Gr.  v£u>p  water  -j-  kAcis  key.]  Rot.  A  genus 
of  butomaceous  aquatic  herbs  with  broad  leaves  and  soli¬ 
tary  showy  yellow  flowers.  It  contains  a  few  tropical 
American  species.  H.  nymphoides  is  the  water  poppy, 
hy'dro-ccele  (-sel),  n.  [1st  hydro-  -j-  -ccele.]  Zobl.  The 
water-vascular  system  of  echinoderms,  or  the  pouch  or 
cavity  iu  their  embryos  from  which  this  system  develops, 
hy  dro-COl'li  dine  (-kbl'i-dln  ;  -den  ;  184),  n.  Also  din 
[2d  hydro-  -j-  collidine.]  Chem.  A  hydrogen  addition 
product  of  collidine  ;  specif.,  a  ptomaine,  C8H13N,  found 
in  putrid  horseflesh  and  beef. 

Hy  dro-cor  al  li'na  ( -kbr'/i-li'nd)  \n.pl.  [NL.  See  Hy- 
Hy^ro-co^al-li'naB  (-kbr'fi-li'ne) )  dra  ;  coral.]*  Zobl. 
A11  order  of  Hydrozoa  which  form  corals,  a  massive  skel¬ 
eton  of  calcium  carbonate  being  secreted  from  the  coeno- 
sarc.  The  millepores  are  the  best-known  examples.— 
hy  dro-cor'al  line  (-lin ;  -lTn),  a.  &  n. 
hy  dro-co'ri  dine  (  ko'n-dTn  ;  -den;  184,  201),  n.  Also 
-din.  [2d  hydro-  -f-  coridine.]  Chem.  A  hydrogen  addition 
product  of  coridine  ;  specif.,  a  ptomaine  derived  from  cul¬ 
tures  of  certain  bacteria  on  peptone  agar, 
liy  dro-co-tar'nine  (-kft-tar'nln ;  -nen  ;  184),  n.  Also  -nin. 
[2d  hydro-  -f-  cotamine.]  Org.  Chem.  A  crystalline  alka¬ 
loid,  C,2H,503N,  found  in  opium,  and  also  formed  by  the 
reduction  of  cotarnine  with  nascent  hydrogen. 

Hy  dro  COt'y-le  (-kbt'T-le),  n.  [NL. ;  \athydro--\-  cotylr.] 
Rot.  A  large  genus  of  low  creeping  apiaceous  herbs,  the 
marsh  pennyw'orts,  having  crenate  and  more  or  less  peltate 
leaves  and  small  umbels  of  flowers,  ofteu  on  long  peduncles. 
They  grow  in  wet  places. 

hy  dro-cou-mar'ic  (-kob-m5i'Tk),  a.  Also  hy'dro-cu- 
mar'ic.  [2d  hydro-  -f-  coumaric.]  Org.  Chem.  Pertain¬ 
ing  to  or  designating  any  of  three  crystalline  hydroxy 
acids,  C6H4(0H)CH2CH2C02H,  obtained  by  reduction  of 
the  corresponding  coumaric  acids  and  of  certain  allied 
compounds.  The  o-hydrocoumaric  acid  occurs  in  yellow 
melilotand  hence  is  called  also  melilotic  acid.  The  jp-acid 
is  formed  in  the  putrefaction  of  tyrosine, 
hy'dro  cy-an'ic  (-sI-an'Tk),  a.  [2d  hydro -  -f-  cyanic :  cf. 
F.  hydrocyanique.]  Chem.  Pertaining  to  or  designating 
an  acid,  H  N:C,  formed  by  combination  of  hydrogen  and 
cyanogen,  and  in  other  ways.  The  acid  is  a  colorless,  mo¬ 
bile, volatile  liquid,  of  a  characteristic  peach-blossom  odor. 
It  is  one  of  the  most  deadly  poisons.  It  is  most  readily 
made  by  action  of  acids  on  cyanides,  as  of  sulphuric  acid 
on  “  yellow  prussiate  of  potash  ”  (potassium  ferrocyanide). 
It  is  soluble  m  water,  but  dissociates  so  slightly  as  scarcely 
to  deserve  the  name  of  acid.  Called  also  prussic  acid. 
hy  dro-cy'a  nide  (-si'd-nid;  -ntd ;  184),  n.  Chem.  A 
compound  of  hydrocyanic  acid  with  an  element  or  radical; 
—  distinguished  from  a  cyanide. 

hy'dro-cy'cle  (hi'dro-si/k,l),  n.  [  1  st  hydro-  -f-  cycle.]  A 
cycle  for  use  on  water.  —  hy'dro-cy  ciist  (  klist),  n. 

Hy  dro-dic'ty  on  (  dTk'tT-bn),  w.  [NL. ;  1st  hydro-  -|-Gr. 
8'  ktvov  net.]  Rot.  A  genus  of  uuicellular  fresh-water  algse 
of  the  class  Chlorophyceae.  They  associate  in  colonies 
consisting  of  a  vast  number  of  cylindrical  cells  joined  at 
their  ends,  forming  a  mesh  out  of  which  is  built  up  an 
elongated  saclike  net,  whence  the  name  of  water  net. 
hy'dro-dy-nam'ic  )  (-di-uSm'Tk ;  -T-kdl ;  -dt-nSm'-),  a. 
hy  dro-dy-nam'i-cal  I  [1st  hydro-  +  dynamic ,  -ical.] 
Pertaining  to,  or  derived  from,  the  dynamical  action  of 
water  or  a  liquid  ;  of  or  pertaining  to  wrater  power, 
hy  dro-dy  nam'ics  (-Tks), »?.  [1st  hydro-  -f  dynamics: 
cf.  F.  hydrodynamique.]  That  branch  of  the  science  of 
mechanics  which  relates  to  fluids,  or,  as  usually  limited, 
which  treats  of  the  laws  of  motion  and  action  of  liquids  (or 
incompressible  fluids),  in  theory,  experiment,  or  practice  ; 
the  principles  of  dynamics,  as  applied  to  water  and  other 
fluids.  The  word  is  sometimes  used  as  a  general  term,  in¬ 
cluding  both  hydrosta/ics  and  hydraulics ,  together  with 
pneumatics  and  acoustics.  See  hydraulics. 
hy  dro  dy  na-mom'e-ter  (-di'nd-mbm'e-ter ;  -din'd-),  n. 
[1st  hydro-  -f-  dynamometer.]  An  instrument  to  measure 
the  velocity  of  a  liquid  current  by  the  force  of  its  impact, 
hy  dro  e-lec'tric  (-e-16k'trTk),  a.  [1st  hydro-  -j-  electric.] 
Pert,  to,  or  employed  in,  production  of  electricity  by  water 
power  or  the  friction  of  water,  steam,  etc. 
hydroelectric  bath,  Med.,  a  bath  in  which  a  current  of  elec¬ 
tricity  is  applied  to  the  patient  through  the  medium  of 
the  water.  —  h.  machine.  Physics ,  an  apparatus  for  gener- 


hy'dro-bo'ra-cite,  n.  [1st  In/ifro- 

4-  6orac?/c.l  Min.  A  white  hy¬ 
drous  borate  of  calcium  arid 
magnesium,  CaMgBrtOn'filloO, 
in  fibrous  and  foliated  masses. 
Hy  dro-bran'chi-a  ( h  I'd  r  o- 
br&ij'kY-d),  Hy  dro-bran  chi- 
a'ta  (-a'td),  n.  vl.  [NL.  ;  1st 
hydro-  4-  -bronchia.]  Zobl.  An 
extensive  artificial  division  of 
gastropods  containing  those  that 
breathe  by  gills,  ns  contrasted 
with  the  Pulmonifera.  Obs.— hy  - 
dro-bran 'chi-ate  (  itt),  a. 
hy  dro-bro'mnte  (-br<5'mat),  71. 
a  A  bromide,  b  A  hydrobromide, 
hy  dro-car'blde  (-k  ar'bl  d  ; 
-bid),  «.  Chew.  A  hydrocarbon, 
hydrocarbon  gas.  Chem.  Any 
gas  composed  of  hydrocarbons, 
hy  dro-car-bon'ic,‘  hy  dro-car'- 
bon-ous,  a.  Pert,  to,  or  of  the 
nature  of,  a  hydrocarbon, 
hy  dro-car'bo  sty'rll,  n.  [2d 
hn  in.-  +  carbostyril.]  Ora. 
Chem.  A  nitrogenous  compound, 
CiiHjiON,  got  from  certain  de¬ 
rivatives  of  cinnamic  acid,  and 
closely  related  to  carbostyril. 
hy  dro-car'bu-ret,  n.  [2d  hydro- 
1  4-  carburet.]  Carbureted  hydro- 
|  gen  ;  also,  a  hydrocarbon.  Obs. 
j  hy  dro-car'di-a  (hl'drC-kar'- 
j  dY-«),  n.  [NL.  :  1st  hydro-  4-  Gr. 
KaoSi a  heart.)  Med.  =  hydro* 

1  PERICARDIUM. 

Hy'dro-car  y-a'ce  ®  (-k&r'Y-a'- 


sf-5),  n.  pi.  [NL.  ;  1st  hydro-  -f 
Gr.  Kapvov  nut.)  Hot.  Syn.  of 
Trapacee.  —  hy'dro-cary-a'- 
ceous  (-shfis),  0. 
hy  dro-cau'lus  <  -ko'ltfs),  n. ;  pi. 
-CAULi  (-1T).  [NL  ;  1st  hydro- 
4-  Gr.  KauAos  a  stalk.)  Zobl. 
The  stem  of  a  hydroid,  either 
simple  or  brnnehed.  —  hy'dro- 
can'line  (-lTn  ;  -lYn  ;  183),  a. 
hy  dro-ceph'a-lo-cele'  (-sSf'd- 
lC-sel'),  n.  Hydrencephalocele. 
hy  dro-ceph'a-ly  (hrdrC-sSf'a- 
1Y),  n.  Hj-drocephalus. 
hy  dro-ce'rus-site,  n.  [1st  hydro- 
4-  cerussite.]  Min.  A  basic  lead 
carbonate  crystallizing  in  thin 
colorless  hexagonal  plates. 

Hy  dro-char  i-da'ce-ae  ( hT'drfi- 
kar'I-da'sP-e),  n.  jd.  [NL.  See 
Hydrocharis.]  Bot.  Syn.  of 
Vali.isxeriace.e.  —  hy  dro- 
charq-da'ceous  (-shws),  a. 
Hy-droch'a-ris  (hl-drbk'd-rYs^), 
n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  v8po\aprj,l 
water-loving;  vS-op  water  4- 
\nipftPto  reioice.l  Bot.  A  small 
genus  of  Old  World  vallisneria- 
ceous  aquatic  plants,  the  frog- 
bits.  See  fkocbit. 

Hy  dro-char  i-ta'ce-ae  (hl'drfi- 
karO-ta's^-e), [NL.)  Svn. 
of  Vallisneriaci  1  .  hy  dro- 
char  l-ta'ceous  (-shws),  a. 

Hy  dro-chel '1-don  (-k?l'T-d»n). 
n.  [NL.;  1st  hydro-- f*  chelidon.] 


See  black  tern. 
hy  dro-chi'none  (-kl'non),  n. 
Chem.  Hydroquinone. 
hy  dro-chlo'rate  (-klb'rat),  n. 
a  Chloride,  b  Hydrochloride, 
hy'dro-chlor-an'ric,  a.  Chem. 
=  chlorauric. 
hy  dro-chlor  pla-tin'ic  (-kldr'- 
pld-tln'Yk),  -plat'i-nou8(-plftt'- 
Y-nws),  a.  =  CHLOROPLATINIC, 
-PLATINOUS. 

Hy  dro-choe'ms  (-ke'ri/s),^  n. 
[NL.  ;  1st  hydro -  -f  Gr.  \oipos 
pig.)  Zobl.  The  genus  consisting 
of  tne  capybara. 
hy  dro-chbl/e-cys'tis  (-kblP- 
sIs'tYs),  n.  [NL.  ;  1st  hydro-  4- 
Gr.  X°hy  bile  4-  kuo-ti?  blad¬ 
der.)  Med.  Dropsical  distention 
of  the  gall  bladder, 
hy'dro-cin'cho-nine  (-s  Y  n'k  r>- 
nYn  ;  -nen  ;  184),  n.  Also  -nin. 
Chem.  Cinchotine. 
hy'dro-cir'so-cele.  n.  [1st  hydro- 
4-  cirsoeele.]  Med.  Ilydrocele 
and  varicocele  combined. 
Hy'dro-cleis,  n.  Erron.  for  Hy- 
DROCLEYS.  [COBALTICYANIC.  I 
hy  dro-co-bal  ti-cy-an'lc,  a.  =  \ 
hy  dro-co'ni-on  (hY'dru-ko'nY- 
5n),  n.  [NL.  ;  1st  hydro-  4-  Gr. 
xopiadust.)  An  instrument  for 
spraying  liquids  ;  an  atomizer. 
Hy  dro  co-ral'li  a  (-kft-rll'Y-d), 
ti.  ;>/.[NL.)  The  Hydrocorallina. 
Hy-droc'o-res  (hl-dr6k'8-rez), 


Hydro-cor'isae  (hT'drS-kbr'Y- 
se),  71.pl.  [NL.;  1st  hydro-  4-  Gr. 
Kopi<>  bug.)  =  Cryptocerata. 
— hy  dro-cor'i-san  (-sdn),  a.  Sc  n. 
hy  dro-cy 'a-nate(  -sl'a-nat ),n.  a 
Cyanide.  Obs.  b  Hvdrocyanide. 
Hy-droc'y-on  (hl-dr56'l-5n),  n. 
[NL.  ;  1st  hydro-  -f  Gr.  kvojv 
dog.)  Zobl.  A  genus  of  large 
African  carnivorous  fresh-water 
characinoid  fishes, 
hy'dro-cyst  (hl'drC-sYst),  n. 
[1st  hydro-  4-  -cyst.]  1.  Med.  A 
cyst  containing  a  watery  fluid. 

2.  Zobl.  =  DACTYLOZOOID. 

—  hy'dro-cys'tic  (-sls'tlk),  a. 
hy  dro-cys-to'ma.  Var.  of  hi- 

DROCYSTOMA. 

Hy  dro-dam'a-lis  (hT'drfi-d&m'- 
a-lYs),  n.  [NL.  ;  1st  hydro-  4- 
Gr.  6a/LtaAt«;  heifer.)  Zool.  The 
genus  consisting  ot  the  rytina, 
or  Steller’s  sea  cow  (which  see). 
It  constitutes  a  family,  Hy'dro- 
da-mal'l-dse  (-dd-mftl^I-de). 
hv'dro  drome.  n.  (1st  hydro-  4- 
-aro7ne.]  A  boatlike  vessel  that 
skims  over  the  surface  of  water 
by  hydroplanes  or  without. 
Ily'dro-drom'i-ca  (-dr5m'Y-kd), 
n.  pi.  [NL.  ;  Gr.  v8po8popiO<; 
running  in  water,  swimming.] 
Zobl.  The  Cryptocerata.  —  hy'- 
dro-drom'i-can  (-kdn),  a. 
hy'dro-e'co-nom'ics.  n.  The 
economics  of  water  supply. 


ale,  senate,  care,  im,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofa;  eve,  Svent,  find,  recent,  maker;  ice,  ill;  old,  obey,  orb,  ddd,  sftft,  connect;  use,  unite,  urn,  tip,  circus,  menu; 


||  Foreign  Word.  +  Obsolete  Variant  of.  4-  combined  with.  =  equals. 
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HYDRO-OXYGEN 


atiug  electricity  by  the  escape  of  high-pressure  steam 
from  a  series  of  jets  connected  with  a  strong  boiler 
hy'dro  e-lec'tri-za'tion  (hi'dro-e-16k'trT-za'shihi),  n.  Med. 

The  therapeutic  use  of  water  and  electricity  combined, 
hy  dro-ex-tract',  v.  t.  To  dry  by  the  hydro-extractor, 
hy  dro-ex  trac'tor,  n.  [1st  hydro -  -f-  extractor.']  A  cen¬ 
trifugal  apparatus  for  removing  water  from  yarn,  etc. 
hy  dro-flu  or'ic  (-flob-5r'Tk),  a.  [2d  hydro-  +  fluoric.] 
Chem.  Pertaining  to  or  designating  an  acid,  H.,F2,  a  com¬ 
pound  of  hydrogen  and  fluorine.  Hydrofluoric  acid  is  a  col¬ 
orless,  mobile,  volatile  liquid,  very  corrosive  in  its  action, 
and  having  a  strong,  pungent,  suffocating  odor.  It  is  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  action  of  sulphuric  acid  on  fluorite,  and  is  usu¬ 
ally  collected  as  a  solution  in  water.  It  attacks  all  silicates, 
as  glass  or  porcelain,  forming  silicon  tetrattuoride,  SiF4] 
which  passes  off  as  a  gas,  and  fluorides  of  the  metals.  It  is 
chiefly  used  in  etching  glass,  and  is  kept  in  vessels  of  plat¬ 
inum,  lead,  caoutchouc,  gutta-percha,  or  paraffin, 
hy'dro-gel  (hi'dr6-jSl)  I  n.  [1st  hydro-  -f-  L.  gelare  to  con- 
hy'dro-gele  (-jel)  1  Real.]  Chem.  A  jelly  consisting 
of  water  and  a  colloidal  substance,  as  silicic  acid, 
hy'dro-gen  (hl'dro-jen),  n.  [F.  hydrogkne.  So  called  be¬ 
cause  water  is  generated  by  its  combustion.  See  1st  hy¬ 
dro-  ;  -gen.]  Chem.  A  gaseous  element,  colorless, 
tasteless,  odorless,  inflammable  (burning  with  a  hot, 
almost  nonluminous  flame),  and  lighter  than  any  other 
known  substance  (sp.  gr.,  compared  with  air,  0.0G95).  At. 
wt.,  1.008.  Symbol,  H.  Free  hydrogen  occurs  only  very 
sparingly  on  the  earth,  though  it  is  abundant  in  the  at¬ 
mospheres  of  the  sun  and  many  stars.  It  is  combined 
with  oxygen  in  water,  of  which  it  constitutes  11.10  per 
cent. , 18  a^80  a  constituent  of  most  organic  compounds, 
of  acids  and  bases,  ammonia,  etc.  Its  true  nature  was  first 
recognized  by  Cavendish.  Hydrogen  is  prepared  by  de¬ 
composing  water  with  the  electric  current  or  with  sodi¬ 
um,  potassium,  or  the  like,  by  the  action  of  dilute  acids 
on  various  metals,  and  by  other  methods.  One  liter  of 
hydrogen  gas  weighs  (at  sea  level.  45'  lat.,  0°  C.,and  700 
mm.)  0.089873  gram.  It  can  be  condensed  to  a  clear,  color¬ 
less  liquid  boiling  at  about  —252°  C.  (the  lightest  liquid 
known ;  sp.  gr.,  0.07),  and  to  a  colorless  solid  melting  at 
about  — 259'  C.  (sp.  gr.,  0.076).  One  gram  of  hydrogen 
evolves,  on  burning,  33,950  calories;  it  is  therefore  a  de¬ 
sirable  ingredient  of  gases  for  burning.  It  is  absorbed 
by  certain  metals,  notably  palladium.  Chemically,  hy¬ 
drogen  is  the  typical  monad,  or  univalent  element.  I 
Though  not  resembling  the  metals  physically,  it  is  elec¬ 
tropositive  and  is  the  positive  ion  (H+)  of  all  acids.  It  is  also 
the  typical  reducing  agent  (see  reduce,  v.  (.,  7).  Gaseous 
hydrogen  is  used  for  filling  balloons ;  and  liquid  hydro¬ 
gen,  for  producing  extremely  low  temperatures, 
hydrogen  chloride-  Chem.  Hydrochloric  acid  ;  —  so 
called  esp.  when  in  a  non-ion ized  state, 
hydrogen  dioxide-  Chem.  An  unstable  compound,  H>02, 
containing  relatively  twice  as  much  oxygen  as  does  water. 
It  occurs  in  minute  quantities  in  the  air,  and  also  in  rain 
and  snow.  An  aqueous  solution  of  it  is  obtained  by  the 
action  of  dilute  acids  on  barium  dioxide.  When  rendered 
anhydrous  by  concentration,  it  is  a  colorless  sirupy  liquid, 
haying  a  bitter  metallic  taste,  and  causing  blisters  on  the 
skin.  In  the  form  of  solutions  of  various  strengths,  hy¬ 
drogen  dioxide  is  largely  used  as  an  oxidizing  ana  bleach¬ 
ing  agent,  owing  to  its  ready  decomposition  into  oxygen 
and  water.  In  medicine  it  is  used  as  an  antiseptic, 
hy'dro-ge'ni-um  (-je'nT-wm),  n.  [NL.  See  hydrogen.] 
Chem.  Hydrogen  ;  —  so  called  by  Graham  and  others  in 
view  of  its  supposed  metallic  nature.  See  hydrogen. 
hy'dro-gen-ize  (hi'dr$-j2n-iz),  V.  -ized  (-izd) ;  -iz'ing 
(-Iz'Tng).  To  combine  with  hydrogen;  to  treat  with,  or  ex¬ 
pose  to,  hydrogen  ;  to  reduce  ;  —  contrasted  with  oxidize. 
hy  drog'e-nous  (hl-drbj'e-ims),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to 
hydrogen  ;  containing  hydrogen, 
hydrogen  oxide-  Chem.  Water,  H20. 
hydrogen  selenide.  Chem.  A  colorless,  inflammable,  ir¬ 
ritating  and  poisonous  gas,  H2Se,  formed  by  the  action  of 
acids  on  selenides  and  otherwise.  Its  solution  is  weakly 
acid,  hence  it  has  been  called  also  hydroselenic  acid, 
hydrogen  sillclde-  Chem.  A  colorless  gas,  SiH4,  produced 
artificially  from  silicon,  and  analogous  to  methane.  As 
ordinarily  prepared,  it  is  spontaneously  inflammable, 
hydrogen  sulphide.  A  colorless,  inflammable,  poisonous 
gas,  H2S,  having  a  disagreeable  odor  suggestive  of  bad 
ejjgs.  It  forms  with  water  a  solution  of  weak  acid  proper¬ 
ties,  one  volume  of  water  absorbing  about  three  of  the  gas. 
It  is  found  in  many  mineral  w'aters.  It  is  best  produced  by 
the  action  of  acids  on  metallic  sulphides,  and  is  an  impor¬ 
tant  chemical  reagent.  Called  also  sulphureted  hydrogen. 
hydrogen  telluride.  Chem,.  A  colorless,  combustible, 
odorous  gas  resembling  hydrogen  sulphide,  formed  by  the 
action  of  acids  on  tellurides  and  in  other  ways, 
hy  dro-ge  ol'o-gy  (hi'dr6-je-51'o-jT),  n.  [1st  hydro -  -f-  ge- 
The  part  of  geology  concerned  with  the  functions 
of  water  in  modifying  the  earth,  esp.  by  erosion  and  depo¬ 
sition.  Rare.  —  hy'dro  ge'o-log'i  cai  (-je'o-15j'T-k51),  a. 
hy-drog'no  sy  (hi-dr5g'n$-sT),  n.  [1st  hydro-  -f-  Gr.  yi/axri* 
knowledge.]  The  history  and  description  of  the  w  aters  of 
the  earth. 

hy'drog-ode  (h!Mr5g-od),  n.  [hydrogen  -f-  2d  -ode.]  Elec. 
The  cathode,  or  negative  pole.  Rare. 
hy  dro-graph'ic  (hi'dro-gr5f'Tk)  )  a.  Of  or  pert,  to  liy- 
hy  dro-graph'i-cal  (-T-kftl)  )  drography. — Hydro¬ 
graphic  Office,  a  bureau  (in  the  United  States  attached  to 
the  Navy  Department)  charged  with  duties  pertaining 
to  charts,  surveys,  meteorology,  and  other  branches  of 


oceanology.  —  hydrographic  surveying,  surveying  of  coast 
lines,  bays,  harbors,  ana  of  the  ocean  bed. 
hy-drog'ra  phy  (hI-dr5g'rd-fT),  n.  [1st  hydro-  -j-  -graphy : 
cf.  F.  hydrographic.]  1.  The  art  of  describing  the  sea, 
lakes,  rivers,  and  other  waters,  with  their  phenomena. 

2.  That  branch  of  surveying  which  embraces  the  determi¬ 
nation  of  the  contour  of  the  bottom  of  a  harbor  or  other 
sheet  of  water,  the  depth  of  soundings,  the  position  of 
channels  and  shoals,  with  the  construction  of  charts  ex¬ 
hibiting  these  particulars.  See  hydrology. 

3.  Cartography.  Those  parts  of  a  map,  collectively,  which 
represent  streams,  ponds,  lakes,  and  other  water  features. 

4.  Writing  with  w^ater.  Obs.  Oxf.  E.  D. 

hy'droid  (lii'droid),  n.  [l6t  hydro-  -j — old.]  Rot.  Any 

specially  differentiated  water-conducting  cell  ;  atraclieid. 
hy'droid,  a.  [hydra  -j-  -oid.]  Zool.  Of  or  pertaining  to 
the  Hydroidea  or  Hydrozoa  ;  resembling  the  genus  Hydra  ; 
polyplike.—//,  a  One  of  the  Hydroidea;  a  hydrozoan. 
b  The  polyp  form  of  a  hydrozoan,  as  distinguished  from 
the  medusa  form.  See  hydromedusa.  —  hydroid  coral, 
Zool.,  any  coral  formed  by  a  hydrozoan,  as  a  millepore. 
Hy-droi'de-a  (hi-droi'de-a),  7i.pl.  [NL.  See  Hydra; -oid.] 
Zool.  a  An  order  of  Hydrozoa  nearly  or  exactly  equiva¬ 
lent  to  Leptolinae.  b  In  a  broader  sense,  a  group  nearly  or 
exactly  equivalent  to  Hydrozoa  in  the  modern  sense, 
hydro-kl-net'ic  |  (hi'dro-kT-nSt'Tk  ;  -T-kal ;  -kl-nSt'-), 
hy  dro  ki  net!  cal  I  a.  [1st  hydro-  -j-  kinetic.]  Physics. 
Of  or  pert,  to  the  motions  of  fluids,  or  the  forces  which 
produce  or  affect  such  motions  ;  —  opposed  to  hydrostatic. 
hy'dro-ki-net'ics  (-Iks),  n.  That  branch  of  kinetics  which 
relates  to  liquids.  Cf.  hydraulics. 
hy  dro  log'ic  (-15j'Tk)  )  a.  Of  or  pert,  to  hydrology, 

hy  dro  log'i-cal  (-loj'T-kdl) }  —hy'dro  log'i-cai  ly,  adv. 
hy-drol'o  gy  (hi-dr51'6-jT),  n.  [1st  hydro-  -f-  -logy :  cf.  F. 
hydrologic.]  The  science  treating  of  water,  its  properties, 
phenomena,  and  distribution  over  the  earth's  surface.  The 
term  is  used  specif,  in  the  United  States  Geological  Survey 
with  reference  to  underground  water  sources,  as  distin¬ 
guished  from  hydrography ,  which  is  applied  to  surface 
water  supplies  and  sources.  —  hy-drol'O-gist  (-jTst),  n. 
hy-drol'y-sis  (-T-sTs),  n.  [1st  hydro-  -f-  -lysis.]  Chem.  A 
chemical  process  of  decomposition  involving  addition  of 
the  elements  of  water.  In  many  cases  it  is  induced  by  the 
presence  in  small  amount  of  an  enzyme,  a  dilute  acid,  or 
other  agent.  Thus,  cane  sugar  boiled  with  dilute  hydro¬ 
chloric  acid  yields  a  mixture  of  grape  sugar  and  fruit 
sugar:  C12H22O11  +  HsO  =  CeHtfOr.  -f-  C«Hi20<-,.  Similarly, 
diastase  hydrolyzes  starch  into  maltose  and  dextrin, 
hy'dro-lyt'ic  (hi'dro-lTt'Tk),  a.  [1st  hydro-  -f-  -lytic.] 
Chem.  Of,  pert,  to,  or  causing,  hydrolysis.  Nearly  all  of 
the  digestive  ferments  are  hydrolytic  in  their  action, 
hy'dro-lyze  (hl'dro-liz),  v.  t.  ;  -lyzed  (-lizd) ;  -lyz'ing 
(-liz/Tng).  Chem.  To  subject  to  hydrolysis.  —  hy'dro-ly- 
za'tlon  (li-za'shwn),  n. 

hy  dro  mag'ne-site  (-mSg'ne-sit),  n.  [1st  hydro-  -f-  mag¬ 
nesite.]  Min.  A  basic  magnesium  carbonate,  3MgCOa- 
Mg(0H)2*3H.,0,  in  small  white  crystals  or  chalky  crusts, 
hy'dro-man  cy  (hi'drS-mSn'si),  n.  [L.  hydromanlia :  cf. 
F.  hydromancie.  See  1st  hydro-  ;  -mangy.]  Divination 
by  means  of  water  or  other  liquid,  as  in  observing  the  ebb 
.and  flow  of  tides,  by  crystal  vision,  or  mechanical  contriv¬ 
ance.  —  hy'dro  mane'er  (-mSn'ser),  n. 
hy  dro  ma'nl-a  (-ma'nT-d),  n.  [NL. ;  1  st  hydro-  -{-  mania.] 
A  mania  or  craze  for  water  ;  specif.,  Med.,  a  morbid  crav¬ 
ing  for  water  or  liquids.  —  hydro-ma'ni-ac  (-5k),  n. 
hy'drome  (hi'drom),  n.  [1st  hydro-  -f-  Gr.  /h€(ctt6s)  full.] 
Bot.  Water-conducting  tissue, 
hy'dro  me  chan'ics  (lii'dro-me-kSn'Tks),  n.  [1st  hydro- 
mechanics.]  That  branch  of  physics  which  treats  of  the 
mechanics,  or  laws  of  equilibrium  and  motion,  of  liquids. 
See  hydraulics.  —  hy'dro  me-chan'i  cal  (  T-kal),  a. 
hy'dro  me-du'sa  (  me-du'-  ~  , 

**)>”•  ’  Pl-  (-s®)-  L.N.L-  WuXaZnf 

See  Hydra  ;  Medusa.]  Zool.  a  Hvdranth 

1.  Any  medusa,  or  jellyfish,  inclosed  in  a 
produced  by  budding  from  a  Hydrotheca  ;  c 
hydroid,  esp.  those  of  the  H/.  d,/r  HvdrnI 
groups  Anthomedusaa  (of  ihi  ’  e 
the  order  Leptolinae)  and  toatvl’e  •  / r.on. 

Leptomedusae,  which  afford  0  t  fi  e  c  a  or 
striking  instances  of  alter-  Gonnngium  ;  7 
nation  of  generations.  The  Its  aperture; 
free-swimming  medusae  re-  h  Gonophore 
produce  sexually  by  eggs  attached  to 
that  develop,  not  into  me-  Hlastostyle  ;  i 
dusae,  but  into  attached  Free-swimming 
polyps,  which  grow' by  bud-  Gonophore  or 
ding  into  branching  colo- 
nies  called  hydroids.  The  |  ca,~  *rom 
hydroids  produce  medusae 
by  budding.  Other  kinds  1 
of  hydroids  never  develop  Hydromedusa  and  Hydroid  of 
free-swimming  medusae,  the  Cumpanularia  johnstoni. 
medusa  buds  remaining  attached  to  the  hydroid  stock, 
and  forming  reproductive  zooids.  or  gonopnores,  of  more 
or  less  simple  and  degraded  structure  in  which  the  sexual 
products  are  developed. 

2.  pl.  [cap.]  A  subclass  of  Hydrozoa  in  the  older  and 
broader  sense.  It  is  practically  coextensive  with  Hydro¬ 
zoa  in  the  modern  sense  (excluding  the  Scyphomedusae). 


G  on  o- 


hy'dro  mel  (lu'dro-mSl),  n.  [L.  hydromel ,  hydromeli,  Gr. 
v&pop.e\i ;  v6wp  water  -f-  jacAi  honey :  cf.  F.  hydromel.] 

1.  A  liquor  consisting  of  honey  diluted  in  water,  and  after 
fermentation  called  mead. 

2.  Pharm.  A  laxative  containing  honey  and  water. 

hy  dro  men  in  gi'tls  (-mSu'In-jl'tts),  n.  [NL.;  1st  hydro- 
-f-  meningitis.]  Med.  a  Meningitis  witli  serous  effusion, 
b  Descemetitis. 

hy  dro  me  nin'go-cele  (-me-ntq'go-sel),  n.  [1st  hydro- 
4-  meningocele.]  M  e  d.  A  meningocele  containing  a 
watery  fluid.  See  meningocele. 

hy  dro  met'al-lur  gy  (-m6t'al-Gr'jT),  n.  [1st  hydro -  4- 
metallurgy .]  The  assay  or  reduction  of  ores  by  wet  proc¬ 
esses.  —  hy  dro-met' al  lur'gi-cal  (-Gr'jT-k&l),  a. —hy'¬ 
dro  metallur'gi  cal  ly,  adv. 

hy  dro-met'a-mor'phism  (-m6t'd-m8r'fTz’m),  n.  [1st 
hydro-  4*  metamorphism.]  Geol.  The  alteration  of  rocks 
by  the  addition,  subtraction,  or  exchange,  of  material 
brought  or  carried  in  solution  by  water,  without  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  high  temperature  or  pressure  ;  —  contrasted  w  ith 
thermometamorphism  and  dynamometamorphism.  —  hy'- 
dro-met'a  mor'phic  (  fTk),  a. 

hy  dro  me'te  or  (-me'te-dr),  n.  [1st  hydro-  4-  meteor.]  A 
meteor,  or  atmospheric  phenomenon,  dependent  upon  the 
vapor  of  water,  as  rain,  hail,  etc.  See  meteor,  1. 
hy'dro  me'te-or-ol'o-gy  (  dr-51'6-jt),  n .  [1st  hydro-  4-  me¬ 
teorology.]  Meteorology  having  to  do  with  water  in  the 
atmosphere,  or  its  phenomena,  as  rain,  clouds,  snow,  hail, 

etc.  — hy  dro  me'te-or'o-log'i-cal  (-5r'6-15j'T-kai),  a. 
hy-drom'e-ter  (hi-drom'e-ter),  7i.  [lat  hydro-  4-  -meter.] 
1.  Physics.  A  floating  instrument  for  determining  specific 
gravities,  esp.  of  liquids,  and  thence  the  strength  of  spirit¬ 
uous  liquors,  saline  solutions,  etc.  It  is  usually  a  hollow- 
glass  or  metal  instrument,  weighted  at  one  end  so  as  to 
float  upright.  Some  forms  have  only  one  mark  on  the 
stem,  the  specific  gravity  being  calculated  from  the  w  eights 
necessary  to  make  the  hydrometer  sink  to  this  mark. 
Nich'ol-son’8  hy-dro'me-ter  (nlk'dl-sdnz)  is  of  this  kind,  and 
has  a  submerged 
pan,  so  that  the 
specific  gravities 
of  sol  id  8  may 
be  determined  by 
weighing  them  in 
water  and  in  air. 

H  y d  ro  m  ete  r s 
more  generally 
used  have  their 
stems  graduated 
so  as  to  indicate 
either  specific 
gravities  directly, 
or  percentages  or 
some  constituent, 
or  degrees  on  some 
arbitrary  scale 
convertible  by  a 
table  into  specific 
gravities.  Extra 
weights  are  some¬ 
times  used  to 
adapt  the  scale  to 
liquids  of  differ¬ 
ent  densities. 

Hydrometers  de¬ 
signed  for  special 
uses  are  known  as 
the  alcoholometer , 
lac  to  m  ete  r.uri- 
nometer, etc.  Those 
with  arbitrary 
scales  are  usually 
known  by  their 
inventor’s  name, 


1  Nicholson’s  Hydrometer  :  a  Hollow 
Metal  Cylindtr  ;  b  Weighted  Cone  ;  c 
Pan  holding  Weight  to  sink  Hydrometer 
to  Standard  Point  p ;  a  Substance  of 
which  the  specific  gravity  iB  to  be  deter¬ 
mined.  2  Baume’s  Hydrometer:  a  Glass 
Stem  with  Baume  Scale  ;  b  Bulb  ;  c  Tip, 
weighted  with  mercury  ;  o  Point  to 
which  the  instrument  sinks  in  pure 
water  ;  p  Point  to  which  it  sinks  in  a  15 
per  cent  salt  solution.  3  Direct  Reading 
Hydrometer. 

uiumnwi  o  liaiuc,  - 

as  the  hydrometers  of  Baume,  Gay-Lussac,  Twaddell,  etc. 
2.  Any  instrument  for  measuring  the  velocity  or  discharge 
of  water,  as  in  rivers,  etc.  ;  a  current  gauge, 
hy  dro  met'ric  (hi'dro-mSt'rTk)  |  a.  1.  Of  or  pertaining 
hy  dro-met'ri-cal  (  rl-kfil)  )  to  hydrometry  or  the 
hydrometer  ;  made  by  means  of  the  hydrometer, 
hydrometric  pendulum,  Hydraul.,  an  instrument  consisting 
01  a  ball  suspended  by  a  string  to  a  fixed  point,  and  a  grad¬ 
uated  arc  to  show  the  deviation  of  the  string,  used  to 
measure  approximately  the  velocity  of  a  running  liquid, 
hy'dro-met'ro-graph  (-m5t'ro-graf),  n.  [1st  hydro-  -f 
metro — | — graph.]  a  A  device  for  determining  and  re¬ 
cording  the  quantity  of  wrater  discharged  from  a  pipe,  ori¬ 
fice,  etc.,  in  a  given  time,  b  An  instrument  for  automati¬ 
cally  indicating  variations  of  water  level,  as  in  reservoirs, 
hy-drom'e-try  (hi-drbm'e-trT),  n.  The  art  or  operation  of 
using  the  hydrometer  ;  hence,  formerly,  hydrodynamics, 
hy'dro-ml'ca  (hl'dro-mi'kd),  n.  [1st  hydro-  4~  mica.]  Min. 
Any  of  several  varieties  of  muscovite  less  elastic  and  more 
unctuous  than  ordinary  mica,  and  of  pearly  luster  ; — so 
called  because  supposed  to  contain  more  w  ater  than  ordi¬ 
nary  muscovite,  though  this  is  not  necessarily  true.  —  hy'- 
dro-mi  ca'ceous  (-ml-ka'sliiis),  a. 

hy'dro-ne  phro'sis  (-ne-fro'sTs),  n.  [NL. ;  1st  hydro-  4- 
nephro-  4"  Med.  A11  accumulation  of  urine  in  the 

pelvis  of  the  kidney,  occasioned  by  obstruction  in  the  uri¬ 
nary  passages.  —  hy'dro-ne-phrot'ic  (-frbt'Tk),  a. 


hy'dro- fer/rl-cy-an'ic,  a  [2d 

hydro-  4-  ferricyanic.]  Chem. 
=  ferricyanic. 

hy'dro-fer'ro-cy'a-nats,  v. 

=  KEKHOCYANIDE. 

hy  dro-fer'ro-cy-an'lc,  «.  Chrrn. 
=  FERROCYANIC. 
hy  dro-flu'ate  (hT'drfi-flflb'at  ; 
243),  n.  Chem.  Obs.  a  A  fluo¬ 
ride.  b  A  hydrofluoride, 
hy  dro-flu'o-bo'rlc,  a.  See  flu- 
oboric  b. 

hydro-flu'or-lde  (hl'drtf-fldb'- 
dr-Td  :  -Td  ;  184).  n.  Also  -id. 
A  compound  01  hydrofluoric 
acid  with  an  element  or  radical, 
hy  dro-flu  o-sil'l-cate,  n.  Chem. 
A  fluosilicate. 

hy  dro-llu'o-si-llc'ic  (-B'T-lYs'Tk), 
«.  [2d  hydro-  -f  fluorine  -f  si¬ 
licic.]  Fluosilicic.  [Ref.  Sp. I 
hydro-fo'bi-a.  Hydrophobia.  | 
hy  dro-frank'lin-ite, ».  [ist//?/- 
d ro-  +  franklinite.]  Min.  Chal- 
cophanite. 

hy'dro-fuge  (hl'drfl-fflj),  a.  [1st 
hjfdro-  -f  L.  fugare  to  drive 
away.l  Zool.  Shedding  water, 
as  the  hairs  of  many  insects. 


hy'dro-gal-van'lc,  a.  [1st  hy¬ 
dro-  -f  galvanic. ]  Pert,  to,  or 
produced  by,  electricity  evolved 
by  the  action  or  U6e  of  fluids;  as, 
hydrogalvanic  currents.  Rare. 
hy'dro-gen  ase'  ( h  I'd  r  5-j  t  n- 
as'),  n.  Chem.  A  reducing  en¬ 
zyme  ;  a  reductase, 
hy'dro-gen- ate  (-at),  v.  f.  To 
hydrogenize.  —  hy  dro-gen-a'- 
tion  (-a'shim),  n.  rmic  acid.  I 
hydrogen  bromide,  flydrobro-l 
hydrogen  cyanide.  Hydrocyanic 
acid.  [icacid.l 

hydrogen  fluoride  Hydrofluor-! 
hy'dro-gen-ide  ( hl'drn-j»  n-id  ; 
-id;  184),  n.  Also -Id.  A  hy¬ 
dride.  R.  [ acid.  I 

hydrogen  iodide.  Hydriodic| 
hydrogen  peroxide.  Hydrogen 
dioxide. 

hy'dro-gio-ber'tlte,  n.  [1st  hy¬ 
dro-  4-  giobertite.]  Min.  A  basic 
magnesium  carbonate,  MgCOa- 
Mg(OH)o*2H20,  in  light  gray 
spherical  forms.  [Ref. 
hy-drog'ra-fy.  Hydrography.  | 
hv'dro-graph  (hT'dro-gTdf),  n. 
Hydrographic  chart  or  diagram. 


hy-drog'ra-pher  (hl-dr5g'ra- 
15r),  n.  An  expert  in  hydrog¬ 
raphy.  [hydrographical.! 
hy  dro-graph'i-cal-ly,  adr.  of  | 
hy-drog'u-ret  (hl-drog'fi-rrt ),  u. 
[From  hydrogen.]  A  hydride, 
hy-drog'u-reted,  -ret'ted.  a 
Combined  with  hydrogen.  Ohs 
hy  dro-hae  mo-tho'rax.  or  -he  - 
mo-tho'rax,  n.  [NL.;  1st  hydm- 
4-  /uemothorax.)  Med.  A  bloody 
effusion  in  the  pleural  cavity, 
hy  dro-hem'a-tite,  n.  [1st  hy¬ 
dro-  4-  hematite.  1  Min.  Turgite. 
hy  dro-hy  men-i'tis  (-hl'm^n- 
I'tTs),  n.  [NL.  ;  1st  hydro-  4- 
hymeno-  4-  -it is.]  Med.  Inflam¬ 
mation  of  a  serous  membrane. 
Hy-droi'da  (hl-droi'da),  n.  pl. 
[NL.)  Zool.  The  Hydroidea. 
hy-droi'de-an  (hT-droi'dP-rtn), 
a.  Sc  n.  Zool.  Hvdroid.  Rare. 
hy'dro-i-od'ic  (hl'dro-I-Pd'lk ). 
a.  =  hydriodic.  [ Obs.  I 

hy-drol'o-gy,  «.  A  conduit.  | 
hy'dro-lyst  (hl'drC-lIst),  n. 
Chem.  A  hydrolytic  agent, 
hy'dro-lyte,  n.  [1st  hydro-  -f 
-lyte.]  Chem.  Any  substance 


subjected  to  hydrolysis, 
hy'dro-mance  (hl'drC-mans), 

n.  =  H  YDKOMANCY. 

hy'dro  man'tic  (-man'tYk),  hy'¬ 
dro  man'ti-cal  (-tY-k^l),  a.  Of 
or  pertaining  to  hydromancy.  — 
hy  dro-man'tt-eal-ly.  adr.  ' 
hy  dro-me-du'san  (-m  f-dii'- 
srtn),  a.  Zool.  Of  or  pertaining 
to  a  hydromedusa  or  the  Hydro¬ 
medusa?.  —  n.  A  hydrome'dusa, 
or  one  of  the  Ilvdromedusse.  — 
hy'dro-me  du'soid  (-soid).  a. 
hy  dro  meg'a- therm  (-mf'g'ri- 
1  thfirm) ,  n.  [1st  hydro-  4-  mega- 
|  therm. J  Rot.  A  plant  requiring 
both  heat  and  moisture  for  its 
full  development, 
hy  dro  mel-lit'ic,  a.  [2d  hydro- 
4-  mellitic.)  ('hem.  Designating 
!  a  crystalline  acid, C(lH, -,(00211)0, 
obtained  by  reduction  of  mel¬ 
litic  acid.  It  is  a  hexacarboxyl 
1  derivative  of  cyclohexane, 
j  hy  dro-me'tra  (hT'dro-me'trd), 
n.  [NL.  ;  1st  hydro-  4-  Gr.  pr\- 
Tpa  uterus.]  Med.  Dropsy  of 
I  tho  uterus. 


Hy'dro-met'ri-doe  (-m?t'rY-de), 
n.  fd.  [NL.  ;  1st  hydro-  4-  Gr. 
p-trpov  measure.]  Zo<d.  In  some 
classifications,  a  family  of  Ilet- 
eroptera  including  all  the  water 
striders.  It  is  retained  in  many 
recent  classifications  for  a  very 
restricted  group  of  these  insects. 
Cf .  Hydro  11  \  t  i  im-  .  -  hy-drom'  - 
e-trld  (hl-drSm'f-trTd),  a. 
hy  dro-mo'tor  (hT'<lr(»-m5'tPr), 
n.  [1st  hydro-  4-  motor,  n.]  A 
iet  propeller. 

ny-drom'pha-lus  (lil-dr8m'fd- 
las),  n.  [See  1st  hydro-;  om- 
piialos.]  Med.  A  serous  cyst 
situated  at  the  navel, 
hy  dro-my-e'li-a  (hl'dro-ml-e'- 
ll-d),  n.  [NL.  ;  1st  hydro-  -f 
myelo-  4-  -m.l  Ilydrorrhachis. 
hy  dro-mv'e-lo-celV  (-ml'e-lo- 
sel'),  n.  [1st  hydro-  4-  myelo-  4- 
-cele. ]  Med.  A  tumor  formed  by 
a  collection  of  fluid  in  the  spinnl 
cord. 

Hy'dro-mys  (hT'dr8-mYs),  v. 
[NL.  ;  1st  hydro-  4-  Gr.  pvv 
mouse.]  Zool.  An  Australian  ge¬ 


nus  of  aquatic  web-footed  rat¬ 
like  rodents. 

hy  dro-mys'ta  (-mYs'ta),  hv'- 
dro-mys'tes  (-tez),  n.  [LGr. 
vbpop.vcrTT}<; ;  Gr.  vSiop  water  4- 
p.v€iu  to  initiate.]  An  officer  in 
the  early  Christian  church  who 
sprinkled  persons  with  holy 
water  as  they  entered  or  left, 
hy'dro-naph'thol.  n.  [2d  hydro - 
4-  naphthol.]  Pharm.  A  deriva¬ 
tive  or  form  of  betn-naphthol, 
used  esp.  as  a  disinfectant, 
hy  dro-neph'e-lite,  n.  [1st  hy¬ 
dro-  4-  nephelite.]  Min.  A  hy¬ 
drous  silicate  of  sodium  and  alu¬ 
minium,  HNa2AlttSi;(Oi2‘3H20, 
in  white  or  grav  rauiatea  masses. 
II.,  4.5-6.  Sp.gr.,  2.26. 
hy'dro-nette  (hl'driJ-nft),  n. 
[F.]  A  small  force  pump  or 
syringe  for  garden  use* 
hy  dro-ni'tric,  a.  [2d  hydro-  4- 
nitric.]  a  Nitric  (in  hydronitric 
acid).  Obs.  b  =  hydra  zoic, 
hydro-nl't r Cyprus's ic,  a. 
=  nitro prussic.  [gen.  06«.| 
hy'dro-ox'y-gen.o.  Oxyhydro-1 


food,  foot ;  out,  oil ;  chair  ;  go  ;  sing,  iijk  ;  «ien,  thin  ;  nature,  verdure  (250) ;  K  =  ch  in  G.  icli,  ach  (144) ;  boN  ;  yet ;  zh  =  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Guide. 
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HYDROTHERMAL 


hy'droparacoumar'lc  (Iu'dro-p8r'd-koo-ra8rrrk),  a. 
[2d  hydro-  -f-  paracoumaric.  ]  Cheat.  Pert,  to  or  designat¬ 
ing  a  crystalline  acid,  C,,H.nO.,  formed  in  putrefaction 
of  proteids,  and  artificially  by  reduction  of  paracoumaric 
acid ;  —  called  also  p-hydroxy-fi-phenyl-propionic  acid. 
hy  drop'a  thy  (hi-dr5p'd-thi),  n.  [ist  hydro-  +  -palhy  ; 
cf.  homeopathy .]  The  water  cure ;  a  mode  of  treating  dis¬ 
eases  by  copious  and  frequent  use  of  water,  both  internally 
and  exterually.— hy'dro-path'ic  (bl'dro-pSth'Ik),  -path'- 
1-cal  (  I-kal),  a.  —  hy-drop'a-thist  (hi-dr5p'd-thTst),  n. 
hy'dro-per'i-car'di  umlhi'dro-pgr'I-kar'dl-Sm),  n.  [NL.  ; 
1st  hydro-  -j-  pericardium.]  Med.  A  collection  of  watery 
fluid  in  the  pericardium. 

hy'dro-phane  (hl'dro-fan),  n.  [1st  hydro-  +  Gr.  <f)a  ivtiv 
to  show:  cf.  F.  hydrophone.']  Min.  A  semi  translucent 
variety  of  opal  that  becomes  translucent  or  transparent  on 
immersion  in  water. 

hy-droph'a-nous  (hi-drBf'd-u&s),  a.  Min .  Made  transpar¬ 
ent  by  immersion  in  water. 

Hy'dro-phil'i-dae  (hi'dro-fll'T-de),  n.  pi.  [NL. ;  1st  hydro - 
-f-  -phil  -f-  -idx.]  Zool.  A  large  family  of  clavicorn 
beetles,  mostly  of  aquatic  and  scavenging  or  predaceous 
habits  and  of  elliptical  form  and  black  color.  They  are 
chiefly  found  in  quiet  pools,  and  carry  with  them  a  film 
of  air  for  respiration.  Hydrophilus ,  the  typical  genus, 
contains  the  largest  North  American  species,  II.  triangu¬ 
laris ,  which  becomes  about  1J  inches  long.  —  hy-droph'- 
i-lid  (hi-dr5f'T-lTd),  a.  &  n.  —  hy-droph'i-loid  (-loid),  a. 
hy-droph'i-lite  (hi-dr5f'T-lit),  n.  [1st  hydro-  -f-  -phil-\- 
- He  ;  —  so  called  because  very  hygroscopic.]  Min.  Native 
calcium  chloride,  CaCl2,  of  rare  occurrence, 
hy  droph'i-lous  (-lfts),  a.  [1st  hydro-  -f-  -philous.]  Bot. 
a  Pollinated  by  tlie  agency  of  water,  as  the  flowers  of  cer¬ 
tain  aquatics,  b  Hydrophytic.  —  hy  droph'i-ly  (-1T),  n. 
Hy  dro  phi'nae  (hFdro-fi'ne),  n.  pi.  [NL.;  1st  hydro-  -f- 
Gr.  o</>i 9  serpent.]  Zool.  The  subfamily  of  Elapidae  con¬ 
taining  the  sea  snakes  (which  see).  It  is  made  a  family, 
Hy-droph'i-dae  (hi-drbf'T-de),  ill  some  classifications.  Ily- 
drophis  is  the  type  genus.  —  hy'dro-phid  (ln'dro-fTd),  n. 
—  hy'dro-phoid  (-foid),  a. 

hy'dro-pho'bi-a  (-fo'bl-d),  n.  [L.,  fr.  Gr.  v$po</>oj8  « ; 
vSiop  water  -f-  $o0o ?  fear  :  cf.  F.  hydrophobie .J  Med. 
a  A  morbid  dread  of  water,  b  An  acute  infectious  dis¬ 
ease  occurring  epidemically  chiefly  among  carnivorous  ani¬ 
mals,  esp.  the  dog  and  wolf  ;  rabies.  It  is  transferred  to 
man  by  the  implantation  of  a  specific  virus  through  the 
bite  from,  or  by  inoculatiou  with  the  saliva  of,  a  rabid 
animal.  After  a  variable  incubation  period,  generally 
from  three  weeks  to  several  months,  the  disease  is  ushered 
in  by  a  feeling  of  anxiety,  mental  depression,  a  sense  of 
dryness  and  constriction  in  the  throat  causing  difficulty 
in  deglutition,  and  followed  by  convulsions  elicited  by 
almost  any  slight  stimulus,  such  as  an  attempt  to  swallow 
water,  or  even  by  the  sight  or  sound  of  water.  Profuse 
secretion  of  saliva,  albuminuria,  and  fever  are  usually 
present.  The  Pasteur  method  of  treatment  for  this  dis¬ 
ease  has  been  very  successful.  See  Pasteurism. 
hy'dro-pho'bic  (-fo'bik  ;  -fbb'Tk  ;  277)  )  a.  [L.  hydro- 

hy'dro-pho'bi-cal  (-fo'bt-kdl ; -f5b'T-k21) )  phobicus ,  Gr. 
bSpoifrofiiKos  :  cf.  F.  hydrophobique .]  Of  or  pertaining  to 
hydrophobia  ;  producing  or  caused  by  rabies, 
hy'dro-phone  (hi'dro-fon),  n.  [1st  hydro-  -phone.] 

1.  Water  Supply.  An  instrument,  embodying  a  micro¬ 
phone,  for  detecting,  by  sound,  a  flow  of  water  in  a  pipe. 

2.  Med.  An  instrument,  used  in  auscultation,  for  con¬ 
veying  sound  through  a  column  of  water. 

Hy-droph'O-ra  (hi-dr5f'o-ra),  n.  pi.  [NL.  ;  Hydra  -f-Gr. 
<t>€pei.v  to  bear.]  Zool.  A  group  nearly  or  exactly  equiva¬ 
lent  to  Leptolina?  or  Hydroidea.  — hy-droph'o-ran  (-ran), 
a.  &  n.  —  hy-droph'o-rous  (-rSs),  a. 
hy'dro-phore  (lil'dro-for  ;  201),  n.  [1st  hydro-  -f-  - phore .] 
An  instrument  used  to  obtain  specimens  of  water  from  any 
desired  depth,  as  in  a  river,  a  lake,  or  the  ocean, 
hy'droph-thal'mus  (hi'drSf-thSl'm/fs),  n.  [NL.  ;  1st  hy¬ 
dro-  -f-  Gr.  b(t>9a\fx6s  the  eye.]  Med.  General  enlarge¬ 
ment  of  the  eyeball  due  to  a  watery  effusion  within  it. 
Hy'dro-phyl-la'ce®  (hi'dro-fi-la'se-e),  n.  pi.  [NL.  See 
Hydrophyllum.]  Bot.  A  family  of  herbs  (order  Polemo- 
niales),  the  waterleaf  family,  distinguished  from  Boragi- 
naceie  by  the  capsular  fruit.  There  are  about  17  genera 
and  160  species,  mostly  natives  of  western  North  America. 
Phacelia  and  Hydro pay llum  are  the  most  important  gen¬ 
era.  —  hy  dro  pnyl-la'ceous  (-aims),  a. 
hy'dro-phyl'li-um  (-ftl'T-iim),  n. ;  pi.  -lia  (-d).  [NL. ;  1st 
hydro-  -f-  ifrvWov  a  leaf.]  Zool.  One  of  the  leaflike  organs, 
regarded  as  greatly  modified  zooids,  covering  other  zooids 
of  certain  Siphonopliora. — phyl  li  a'ceous  (-a'shds),  a. 
Hy'dro-phyl'lum  (-fTl'fim),  n.  [NL.  ;  1st  hydro-  -f-  - phyll .] 
Bot.  A  genus  of  North  American  herbs,  type  of  the  family 
Hydrophyllaceae,  having  mostly  pinnately  divided  leaves 
and  white,  blue,  or  purple  flowers  with  tubular  or  bell¬ 
shaped  corollas  and  exserted  stamens,  the  flowers  being 
arranged  in  more  or  less  scorpioid  cymes, 
hy'dro-phyte  (hi'dr$-fit),  n.  [1st  hydro-  -f-  - phyte .]  Phy¬ 
togrog.  A  plant  which  grows  in  water  or  in  saturated  soil. 
Cf.  xerophyte,  mesophyte.  —  hy'dro-phy  t'ic  (-fit'Tk),  a. 
hy-droph/y-ton  (hi-drbf'T-tbn),  n.  ;  pi.  -ta  (-td).  [NL.  See 


1st  hydro-  ,  phyton.]  Zool.  The  common  support  by 
which  the  zooids  of  a  hydroid  colony  are  connected,  usu¬ 
ally  including  the  root,  or  hydrorhiza,  and  the  stem,  or 
hydrocaulu8.  —  hy  droph'y-tous  (hi-drot'T-tMs),  a. 
hy-drop'ic  (hi-drop'Tk)  |  a.  [ME.  ydropike,  OF.  idropique , 
hy-drop'i-cal  (-T-kdl)  f  F.  hydropique,  L.  hydropicus, 
Gr.  vSpioTriicos.  See  dropsy.]  Dropsical. 

Every  lust  is  a  kind  of  hydropic  distemper,  and  the  more  we 
drink  the  more  we  shall  thirst.  li/lotson. 

hy'dro  plane  (hi'dro-plan),  n.  [1st ,  hydro- plane.]  1.  A 
projecting  plane,  or  any  of  a  number  of  projecting  planes, 
on  the  hull  of  a  submarine,  serving,  according  to  the  angle 
at  which  it  is  set,  to  direct  the  course  of  the  moving  boat 
upward  or  downward. 

2.  A  projecting  plane  or  fin  on  a  gliding  boat  to  lift  the 
moving  boat  on  top  of  the  water  ;  also,  a  gliding  boat, 
hy'dro-pneu-mat'ic  (-nu-mSt'Tk),  a.  [1st  hydro-  -f-  pneu¬ 
matic .]  Pert,  to,  or  operating  by  means  of,  both  water 
and  air  (or  other  gas) ;  as,  hydro  pneumatic  apparatus  for 
collecting  gases  over  water  ;  a  hydropneumatic  elevator, 
hydropneumatic  gun  carriage.  Ordnance ,  a  disappearing  gun 
carriage  in  which  the  recoil  is  checked  by  cylinders  con¬ 
taining  liquidand  air, the  air  when  compressed  furnishing 
the  power  for  restoring  the  gun  to  the  firing  position.  It 
is  used  with  some  English  and  European  heavy  guns, 
hy'dro-pneu'ma  to'sis  (-liu'nm-to'sTs),  n.  [NL  ;  1st  hy¬ 
dro-  -J- pneumato-  -f-  -os /$.]  Med.  Abnormal  accumulation 
of  fluid  and  gas  in  an  organ. 

hy'dro-pol'yp  (-p51'Tp),  n.  [hydra  -f- polyp.]  Zool.  a  A 
polyp  of  a  hydrozoan.  b  A  hydrula. 
hy'dro-quin'ine  (-kwTn'Tn  ;  -en  ;  184),  n.  Also  -in.  [2d 
hydro-  -j-  quinine.]  <'hem.  A  bitter  crystalline  antipyretic 
alkaloid,  C._.0H2).02N..,  found  with  quinine  in  cinchona  bark, 
hy'dro-quin'oiie  (-kwln'on ;  -kwl-non'),  n.  [2d  hydro- 
quinone.]  Chern.  A  white  crystalline  substance, 
Cr,H4(OH)2(/>),  obtained  by  reduction  of  quinone  and  other¬ 
wise.  It  is  a  dihydric  phenol,  resembling,  and  isomeric  with, 
pyrocatecbin  and  resorcin.  It  is  used  as  a  photographic 
developer  and  as  an  antiseptic  and  antipyretic  agent, 
hydro-rhi'za  (-rl'zd),  n.  ;  pi.  L.  -zje  (-ze),  E.  -zas  (-zaz). 
[NL.  ;  hydra  -f-Gr.  pi£a  a  root.]  Zool.  The  rootstock,  or 
decumbent  stem,  by  which  a  hydroid  is  attached  to  other 
objects.  —  hy  dro-rlii'zal  (-zal),  a. 

hy-dror'rha-chis  (hi-drbr'd-kis),  n.  [NL.  ;  1st  hydro-  -\- 
rhachis.]  Med.  A  morbid  collection  of  fluid  in  the  spinal 
canal,  forming  a  soft  tumor  ;  spinal  dropsy, 
hy  dror  rhe'a  I  (hi'drtf-re'd),  n.  [NL.  ;  1st  hydro- 
hy  dror-rhee'a  I  -rhea.]  Med.  Watery  flow  or  discharge. 
hy;dro  sal'pinx  (ln'dr^-sSl'pTijks),  n.  [NL.  ;  1st  hydro- 
4-  salpinx.]  Med.  A  collection  of  fluid  in  one  or  both  of 
the  Fallopian  tubes. 

hy'dro  scope  (hi'dro-skop),  n.  [1st  hydro-  -f*  -scope.] 

1.  A  hygroscope.  Obs. 

2.  A  water  clock,  the  water  trickling  from  an  orifice  at 
the  end  of  a  graduated  tube.  Obs.  or  Hist. 

3.  An  instrument  for  enabling  a  person  to  see  the  bed  of 
the  sea  at  considerable  depths. 

—  hy  dro-scop'lc  (M'dro-skSp'Tk),  -scop'i-cal  (-skbp'T- 
kai),  a.  —  hy  dro-sco-pic'i-ty  (-skS-pTs'T-tT),  n. 
hy  dro  sel'e  nide  f-s^l'e-nid  ;  -nTd  ;  184),  n.  Also  -nid 
[2d  hydro-  -f-  selenide.]  ('hem.  A  compound  derived  from 
hydrogen  selenide  by  replacement  of  half  its  hydrogen  by 
a  metal  or  radical ;  as,  ethyl  hydroselenide ,  C2H6SeH. 
hy'dro-sol  (hi'dro-sol ;  -sSl),  hy'dro  sole  (-sol),  n.  [1st 
hydro-  -f-  so/ution.J  Chem.  An  aqueous  colloidal  solution, 
hy'dro-some  (-som),  hy  dro-so'ma  (-so'ma),  n.  [NL.  hy¬ 
drosoma.  See  Hydra  ;  2d -some.]  Zool.  The  entire  colony 
of  a  compound  hydrozoan  ;  a  hydroid.  —  hy  dro-SO'mal 

(-so'inal),  a. - som'a-tous  (-sbm'd-tws;  -so'md-ti/s),  a. 

hy'dro  sor'bic  (-sor'btk),  a.  [2d  hydro-  -}-  sorbic.]  ('hem. 
Pertaining  to  or  designating  a  liquid  acid,  C5HnC02H,  ob¬ 
tained  from  sorbic  acid  by  reduction, 
hy'dro-sphere  (hi'dr$-sfer),  n.  [1st  hydro-  -f-  sphere.] 
a  Meteor.  The  aqueous  vapor  of  the  entire  atmosphere, 
b  Phys.  Geog.  The  aqueous  envelope  of  the  earth,  includ¬ 
ing  the  ocean,  all  lakes,  streams,  and  underground  waters, 
and  the  aqueous  vapor  in  the  atmosphere, 
hy'dro-spire  (-spir),  n.  [1st  hydro-  +  spire  a  spiral.] 
Paleon.  Any  of  certain  flattened  calcareous  pouches  or 
tubes  on  either  side  of  the  middle  line  of  the  inner  sur¬ 
face  of  the  ambulacra  of  blastoids,  within  the  cavity  of 
the  calyx.  They  open  on  the  exterior  by  small  apertures, 
and  are  supposed  to  form  part  of  the  respiratory  system, 
hy'dro-stat  (-st5t),  n.  1.  A  contrivance  or  apparatus  to 
prevent  the  explosion  of  steam  boilers. 

2.  A  device,  usually  electrical,  for  indicating  or  regulating 
the  height  of  water  in  a  reservoir  or  receptacle, 
hy'dro-stat'ic  (-stSt'Tk)  (  a.  [1st  hydro-  -f-  Gr.  ora-riKo? 
hy  dro-stat'i-cal  (-I-kal)  I  causing  to  stand  :  cf.  F.  hydro- 
statique.  Bee  static.]  Of  or  relating  to  hydrostatics  ;  pert, 
to,  or  in  accordance  with,  the  principles  of  equilibrium  of 
fluids.  —  hydrostatic  arch.  Arch.,  an  arch  designed  to  bear 
at  each  point  a  pressure  proportional  to  the  depth  below  a 
datum  line.  —  h.  balance,  a  balance  for  weighing  sub¬ 
stances  in  water  to  ascertain  their  specific  gravities.  If 
W  is  the  weight  of  the  substance  in  air,  and  ?/•  is  the  weight 
added  to  the  small  scale  pan  (above  1  in  the  Iliusl.)  to 


balance  W  when  the  substance  is  immersed  in  water  the 
specific  gravity  =  Hy w.  — 
hydrostatic  bed,  a  water  bed.  V/ 
—  h.  bellows,  an  apparatus 
(see  Illust.)  consisting  of  a 
water-tight  bellowslike  case 

(a)  w  ith  a  long,  upright  tube 

(b) ,  into  whicli  water  may 
be  poured  to  illustrate  the  b 
hydrostatic  paradox.  —  h. 
paradox,  the  proposition  in 
h  y  d  r  o  s  t  a  ti  c  s  that  any 

Hydrostatic  Balance.  1  He-  quantity  of  water,  how- 
ceptacle  with  Substance im- ever  small,  may  be  made 
~  3  to  counterbalance  any 

weight,  however  great;  or 


2  Scale  Pan  ; 


mersed 
Pointer. 

the  law  of  the  equality  of  pressure  of  fluids 
in  all  directions.  —  h.  press,  a  machine  in 
which  great  force,  with  slow  motion,  is 
communicated  to  a  large  plunger  by 
means  of  water  forced  into  the  cylinder 
in  which  it  moves,  by  a  forcing  pump  of 
small  diameter,  to  w'hich  the  pow'er  is 
applied,  the  principle  involved  being  the 
same  as  that  of  the  hydrostatic  bellows. 
draulic  press ,  and  Bramah  press. 


Jvdrostatic 

Bellows. 


Called  also  hy- 

HHH  in 

a  is  a  pump  with  a  small  plunger  b,  which  forces  the 
wrater  into  the  cylinder  c,  thus  driving  upward  the  large 
plunger  d ,  which  performs  the 
required  work,  such  as  com¬ 
pressing  cotton  bales,  etc. 
hy  dro  stat'ics  (hl'dro-stat'- 1 
iks),  n.  [Cf.  F.  hydrostatiqve.] 

That  branch  of  physics  which 
relates  to  the  * 
pressure  and 
equilibrium  of 
liquids  (or  in¬ 
compressible 
fluids),  as  wa¬ 
ter,  mercury, 
etc.  ;  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  stat¬ 
ics  applied  to 
water  and 

other  liquids.  See  hydraulics. 
hy  dro  sul'phide(-sul'fid;  -fid; 

184),  n.  Also  -pllid,  -fid.  Chem. 

A  compound  derived  from  hy¬ 
drogen  sulphide  by  the  re¬ 
placement  of  half  its  hydrogen  Hydrostatic  Press 
by  an  element  or  radical ;  as,  potassium  hydrosulphide^ 
KSH  ;  —  called  also  sulphydrate.  The  hydrosulphides  are 
analogous  to  the  hydroxides  and  include  the  mercaptans. 
hy  dro-sul'phlte  (-fit),  w.  Chem.  A  salt  of  hydrosulpliur- 
ous  acid.  Sodium  hydrosulphite  is  used  as  a  strong  re 
ducing  and  bleaching  agent. 

hy  dro  sul'phu-ret  ed,  -ret'ted  (-sul'fu-rgt'&l),  a.  Chem. 

Combined  or  impregnated  with  hydrogen  sulphide, 
hy  dro-sul-phu'ric  (-sul-fu'rTk),  a.  [2d  hydro-  -f  sulpha 
ric.]  Chern.  Pert,  to,  or  derived  from,  hydrogen  and  sul 
phur  ;  as,  hydrosulphuric  acid,  or  liydrogeu  sulphide, 
hy  dro-sul'phur-ous  (-sfil'f fcr-fts ;  -sul-fu'rws),  a.  Chem. 
Designating  an  acid,  H2S204,  better  known  as  hyposid- 
phurous  acid.  Also,  formerly,  designating  dithionic  acid, 
hv  dro-tal'cite  (-tSl'sit),  n.  [1st  hydro-  -f-  talc  -j-  -He.] 
Min.  A  pearly  white  mineral  consisting  of  aluminium  ana 
magnesium  hydroxides,  and  occurring  in  lamellar  or 
fibrous  masses.  H.,  2.  Sp.  gr.,  2.1. 
hy  dro-tax'is  (-tSk'sis),  n.  [NL.  ;  1st  hydro-  -f-  Gr.  to£i<; 
an  arranging.]  Biol.  The  tendency  of  small  organisms  to 
respond  to  the  stimulus  of  moisture  in  the  direction  of 
their  movements.  —  hy  dro-tac'tic  (  tTk),  a. 
hy'dro-tech'nic  (-tgk'nTk)  )  a.  [1st  hydro-  -f-  technic , 
hy  dro-tech'ni-cal  (  nT-kal)  f  technical.]  Relating  to  the 
construction  or  use  of  hydrostatic  or  hydraulic  appara¬ 
tus  ;  pertaining  to  the  utilization  of  water  for  technical 
purposes.  — hy'dro-tech'ny  (hi'dro-tSk'nT),  n. 
hy  dJO-tel'lu-rate  (-tSl'u-rat),  n.  Chem.  A  salt  of  hydro- 
telluric  acid,  or  hydrogen  telluride. 

hy'dro-tel-lu'ric  (-tS-lu'rTk),  a.  [2d  hydro-  -f  telluric.] 
Chem.  Formed  by  hydrogen  and  tellurium  ;  as,  hydroteC- 
luric  acid,  a  name  for  hydrogen  telluride,  H2Te. 
hy'dro-ter'pene  (-tfir'pen),  n.  [2d  hydro-  - f-  terpene.] 
Chem.  Any  of  a  series  of  artificially  prepared  hydrocar¬ 
bons  derived  from  terpenes  by  addition  of  hydrogen, 
hy'dro-the'ca  (-the'kri),  u.  ;  pi.  L.  -CiE  (-se),  E.  -CAS  (-kas). 
[NL.  ;  hydra  -f-  Gr.  OrjK-q  a  box.]  In  hydroids  of  the 
group  Leptomedusae,  a  cup-shaped  extension  of  t lie  peri- 
sarc  which  surrounds  and  protects  the  hydranths  when 
they  are  contracted.  —  hy  dro-the'cal  (-k&l),  a. 
hy'dro- ther  a-peu'tics  (-thgr'a-pu'tTks),  n.  [1st  hydro-  + 
therapeutics.]  Med.  A  system  of  treating  disease  by  baths 
and  mineral  waters.  —  hy  dro-ther'a-peu'tic  (-tTk),  a. 
hy'dro-ther'mal  (-thfir'mal),  a.  [1st  hydro  -f-  thermal.] 
Of  or  pert,  to  hot  water; — used  esp.  with  reference  to  the 
action  of  heated  waters  in  dissolving,  redepositing,  and 
otherwise  causing  mineral  changes  within  the  earth’s  crust. 


Hy'dro-pa-raa'ta-t®  (hT'drO-pa- 
rfts'ta-te),  i>.  pi.  [LL.,  fr.  Gr. 
tfOpOTrapao’Ta.Tai  •  vSmp  water 
-f  7Trtpa<rTaTT)5  an  assistant. J 
Bed.  A  sect  of  Aquarians  in  the 
early  church.  [Hydropathist.  I 
hy'dro-path  (hl'dro-pith),  h.| 
hy  'dro-peri-to-ne'um,  //.  [NL.  : 
1st  hi/dro-  +  peritoneum.)  Med. 

=  ASCITES. 

hy'dro-phobe  (hl'drfi-ffib).  w. 
fist  hf/dro-  -f  -paoix?.]  One  who 
nas  hydrophobia, 
hy-droph'o-bist  (h  T-d  r  3  f'o- 
bTst),  w.  Rare.  1.  One  who 
treats  hydrophobia.  [water.  I 
2.  One  who  dreads  or  dislikes! 
hy'dro-pho/bo-pho/bi-a  (hT'dro- 
fC'biVfe'bT-d),  7i.  [NL.]  Morbid 
dread  of  hydrophobia ;  lysso- 
phobia. 

hy'dro-pho'by  (hl'dro-fo'bY), 

71.  =H  YDROUHOBIA.  Ob*,  or  ft. 
hy' dro-pho'ri-a  (-fo'rT-d  ;  201), 
7i.  [Gr.  v5po(/>opta.]  A  carry¬ 
ing  of  water.  Rare. 
hy'droph-thal'mi-a  (h^drhf- 
thil'ml-a),  n.  =  hydroph- 
THALMU3. 


hy'dro-phy-la'ci-um  (hT'dro-fY- 
l  la'shY-iiin),  n.;  p\.  -cia  (-a). 
[LL.  hydrophylax  custodian  of 
water,  fr.  Gr.  v8oo<t>v Aa^.]  A 
I  store  or  reservoir  of  water. 

hy'dro-phyll  (hl'drfi-fTl),  n. 

!  Any  plant  of  the  family  Hydro- 
i  phyllaceai.  Rare.  Lind  ley 
hy  dro-phy  so-me'tra  (hT'drn- 
fl'so-me'trd),  n.  [NL.  ;  1st  hy- 
i  dro -  -f  physo-  -f  Gr. /jujrpa  ute¬ 
rus.]  Med.  Accumulation  of 
|  water  and  gas  in  the  uterus, 
hy  dro-phy-tog'ra-phy  (,-fi-t5g'- 
ra-fY),  7i.  [hydrophyte  4-  -yra- 
i  phy.)  Bot.  The  description  of 
aquatic  plants.  [dkopical.I 
hy-drop'i-cal-ly,  adv.  of  hy-| 
hydro-pi'per(  hl'drO-pI'iTgr),  n. 
[NL. ;  1st  hydro-  -+-  L.  piper  a 
|  pepper.]  The  water  pepper. 

hy  dro-plan'u-la  (-plan'O-ld), 

|  ii.  [NL.  ;  1st  hydro-  +planula.) 

Zool.  A  larval  stage  of  a  coelen- 
I  ternte  intermediate  between  the 
planula  and  actinula  stages, 
hy  dro  plat  i-no-cy-an'ic,  a.  [2d 
!  HYDRO-. 1  =  PLATINOCYAMC. 

:  hy'dro-plu-ton'ic.  a.  [1st  hydro- 


-4-  plutonic.)  Aqueo-igneous.  R. 
hy  dro-pne  u  m  o  p  erica  r'd  i- 
um,  7i.  [NL.  ;  ist  hydro-  -f- 
pneunio-  4-  pericardium.)  An 
accumulation  of  gas  and  watery 
fluid  in  the  pericardial  cavity/ 
hy  dro-p  n  e  u'm  o-t  h  o'r  a  x.  n. 
[NL.  ;  1st  hydro-  4-  pneumo-  4- 
thorax.)  Med.  Accumulation 
of  watery  fluid  and  gas  in  the 
pleural  cavity. 

hy'dro-potdiT'drfi-pOt).  n.  [Gr. 
v6po7roTT)5  ;  vSuip  water  4-  wi- 
peip  drink.]  A  water  drinker.  R. 
hy  dro-po  taa'eic.  a.  Of  hydro¬ 
gen  and  potassium  :  as.  hydro- 
potassic  sulphate,  HKSOj. 
Hy-drop'o-tes  (hT-drOp'O-tez), 
n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  v SpoiroTTqs  wa¬ 
ter  arinker.]  Zool.  A  genus  of 
deer  consisting  of  a  small  Chi¬ 
nese  species  ( H.  inermis)  having 
no  antlers.  It  inhabits  marshes. 
hyMro-pro-pul'sion,  ».  [1st  hy¬ 
dro-  4-  propulsion.)  Propulsion 
by  means  of  a  iet  propeller, 
hy'drops  (hT'drSps),’  hy'drop  - 
ay,  n.  =  dropsy .  Rare. 
Hy-drop  ter-id'e-ae  (hT-dr8p't?r- 


|  Yd'f-e),  ti.  pi.  [NL.  Seelstiiv- 
dro- ;  Pteris.J  Bot.  Syn.  of 
Salviniales. 

hy-drop'tic,  hy-drop'ti-cal.  a. 

1  [Irreg.  fr.  hydropsy  4-  -ic.]  Hy- 
|  dronic.  Archaic. 
hy'dro-pult  (hl'dro-pQlt),  n. 
[Ut  hydro-  4-  cata pxdt.)  A  ma¬ 
chine  for  throwing  water  by 
1 1 and  power.  —  hy  dro-pul'tic 
1  (-pill'tYk),  a. 

hy  dro-pv-ret'ic  (-pT-r?t'Yk),  a. 
I  NL.  hidropyretos  sweating 
;  sickness,  fr.  Gr.  tSpuiv  sweat  4- 
TrvpcTos  fever.]  Med.  Pert,  to 
the  sweating  sickness; — erro- 
I  neons  for  hidropyretic. 
hy  dro-quin'o-line,  n.  Also  -lin. 
See  2d  hydro-. 
hydros.  Abbr.  Hydrostatics, 
hy  dro-sac'cha-rum,  n.  [1st  hy¬ 
dro-  4-  L.  saccharon ,  Gr.  <t6.k- 
\opov,  sugar.]  A  sirup  of  wa¬ 
ter  and  sugar.  Obs. 
hy  dros-ad'e-ni'tis,  n.  Erron. 

Var.  Of  H  IDHOSADENITJS. 

hy'dro- salt'  (hl'drO-sfilt'),  n. 
[1st  hydro-  4-  salt.)  Chem.  a  A 
salt  of  a  hydracia  b  An  acid 


salt.  Rare,  c  A  hydrous  salt, 
hy'dro-sar'co-cele./'.  [1st  hydro- 
4-  sarcocele.)  Med.  Hydrocele 
combined  with  sarcocefe 
hy-dro8'co-plst  (hT-drOs'kfi- 
pYst),  7i.  [1st  hydro-  4-  Gr. 
(Tko 7765  awMtcher.]  A  dowser, 
hy'dro-se-len'ic  (hPdro-sf-K'n'- 
Yk),  a.  See  hydrogen  ski.k- 
nide.  [selenide.  Obs. I 

hy  dro-se-len'u  ret,  n.  A  hydro- 1 
hy  dro-sil'i-cate.  ii.  Min.  Chem. 
A  hydrous  silicate. 

Hy  dro-sta'chys  (-  s  t  a  '  k  Y  s  ; 
-stftk'Ys),  ti.  [NL. ;  1st  hydro-  4- 
Gr.  c rra^u?  ear  of  corn.]  Bot. 
A  genus  of  Madagascan  aquatic 
herbs  separated  as  a  family. Hy'- 
dro-stach'y-da'ce-ae  ( h  i  d  r  o- 
stftk'Y-da'sf-e),  from  Podoste- 
muceae  on  account  of  the  axil¬ 
lary  dioecious  flowers,  which  nre 
without  perianth.  —  h  y'd  r  o- 
stach  y-da'ceoua  (-shtfs),  a. 

Hy  dro-stat'i-ca,  n  jd.  [NL.] 
Zool.  The  Siphonopliora.  Obs. 
hy'dro-stat'i-cal-ly.  adr.  of  hy- 
drostatical.  8ee-i.v. 
hy'dro-sta-ti'cian  (hT'dr/i-std- 


tYsh'iin),  n.  A  specialist  in  hy¬ 
drostatics.  Rare. 
hy'dro-Btonae,  n.  [hydra  4- 
-.i/o/iie.]  Zool.  I’he  mouth  of  a 
hydroid. 

hy  dro-sul-phan'i-on  (hPdrfl- 

sul-fftn'I-On),  n.  [2d  hydro-  4- 
sulph ate  4-  anion.)  Chem.  The 
ion  HS04— ,  formed  in  solutions 
of  sulphuric  acid  and  acid  sul- 

£  hates. 

y  dro-sul'phate,  n.  Chem.  A 
hydrosulphide.  Obsoles. 
h  v'd  r  o-b  u  1  p  h  o-c  y-a  n'l  c,  a- 
Chem.  Sulphocyanic. 
hy  dro-sul'phu-rat'ed  (-stil'ffl- 
rSt'ed),  a.  llydrosulphureted. 
hy  dro-sul'phu-ret,  n.  Chem.  A 
hydrosulphide.  Obs. 
hy  dro-8ul'phu-ryl.  n.  The  uni¬ 
valent  radical  SH,  of  which 
hydrosulphides  are  compounds, 
hy  dro-sy-rln'go-my-e'U-a  (hl'- 
d  r  o-s  Y-r  Y  ij'g' o-m  I-e'l  Y-a),  n. 
[NL.  ;  1st  hydro-  4-  Gr.  <rupiy£ 
tube  4-  MveAo?  marrow.]  Med • 
A  combination  of  hydromyella 
and  syringomyelia. 
hy'dro-ther'a:py  (-thSr'a-pY), ». 


ale,  senate,  care,  am,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofd ;  eve,  £vent,  6nd,  recent,  maker;  ice,  Ill ;  old,  6bey,  orb,  ddd,  sftft,  connect ;  use,  unite,  iim,  up,  circus,  menii ; 

||  Foreiffn  Word.  +  Obsolete  Variant  of.  4-  combined  with.  =  equals. 
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hy  dro  tho'rax  (hl'dro-tho'rSks),  n.  [NL. ;  1st  hydro -  -f- 
thorax :.]  Med.  A  diseased  condition  characterized  by  an  ac¬ 
cumulation  of  serous  fluid  in  the  pleural  cavity.  It  usually 
follows  disease  of  the  circulatory  system,  being  caused  by 
venous  obstruction.  —  hydro-tho-rac'lc  (-tho-rSs'Tk),  a. 
hy-drot'ic  (hi-drbt'tk)  )  a.  [Gr.  iiStop  water  :  cf.  Gr.  vSpo- 
hy  drot'i  cal  (-T-kal)  j  ttj<;  moisture,  F.  hydrotique .] 
Med.  Causing  a  discharge  of  water  or  phlegm, 
hy-drot'ic,  n.  A  hydrotic  medicine  or  agent, 
hy  dro-tim'e-ter  (ln'dro-tlin'e-ter),  n.  [Prob.  fr.  Gr. 
uSporrj?  moisture  -f-  -meter:  cf.  F.  hydroti metre.']  An  ap¬ 
paratus  determining  the  hardness  of  water  by  means  of  a 
solution  containing  a  known  quantity  of  soap.  —  hy  dro-ti- 
met'rlc(-tT-m6t'rTk),a.— hy  dro-tim'e  try  (-tlm'e-trf),  n. 
hy-drot'O -my  (hi-dr5t'o-mi),  n.  [1st  hydro-  -f-  -tomy.] 
Separation  of  tissues  in  dissection  by  forcible  injection  of 
water  into  the  arteries. 

hy-drot'ro-pism  (hI-<lr5t'ro-pTz’m),  n.  [1st  hydro-  -f-  -tro- 
pism.]  Biol.,  esp.  Plant  Physiol.  The  tendency  of  grow¬ 
ing  organs  to  respond  to  the  influence  of  moisture  by  cur¬ 
vatures  towards  moisture  (positive  hydrotropism),  as  in  most 
roots,  or  away  from  moisture  (negative  hydrotropism),  as  in 
the  hyphse  of  certain  fungi.  Cf.  chemotropism.  The  term 
is  sometimes  used  inaccurately  as  a  synonym  of  hydro¬ 
taxis.  —  hy  dro-trop'ic  (hi'dro-trbp'Ik),  a. 
hy'drous  (hi'drus),  a.  [Gr.  v5t op  water.]  Containing 
water  ;  watery  ;  specif.,  Chem.  &  Min.,  containing  water 
chemically  combined,  as  in  hydrates, 
hy  dros  am'lc  (hi'drbk-sSm'ik),  a.  [ hydroxyl  -f-  amine 
+  ( 'hem.  Pertaining  to  or  designating  any  of  a  series 

of  crystalline  acids  of  the  general  formula  R  C(:NOH)- 
OH,  produced  by  action  of  hydroxylamine  on  acid  chlo¬ 
rides.  etc.  They  may  be  regarded  as  carboxylic  acids  in 
which  oxygen  has  been  replaced  by  the  isonitroso  group, 
hy-drox'ide  (hi-dr5k'sid  ;  -sTd),  n.  Also  -id-  [2d  hydro - 
-j-  oxide.  1  Chem.  A  compound  of  an  element  or  radical 
with  hydrogen  and  oxygen,  not  regarded  as  containing 
water;  as,  calcium  hydroxide ;  ethyl  hydroxide.  Cf.  hy¬ 
drate.  The  term  is  usually  appliedj  and  by  many  chemists 
restricted,  to  compounds  containing  the  group  OH,  or 
hydroxyl.  Hydroxides  may  be  basic,  neutral,  or  acid,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  nature  of  the  combining  atom  or  radical. 
Most  hydroxides  commonly  so  called,  however,  are  basic, 
hy-drox'y-  (hl-drbk'sT-).  Chem.  A  combining  form  (also 
used  adjectively,  hydroxy)  indicating  hydroxyl  as  an  in¬ 
gredient  ;  as  :  hy  drox'y-an  thra-qui-none',  anthraquinone 
in  which  a  hydrogen  atom  has  been  replaced  by  hydroxyl, 
hy-drox'y  ac'id  prg.  Chem.  An  acid,  as  lactic  and  tartaric 
acids,  having,  besides  the  hydroxyl  group  of  the  carboxyl 
radical,  an  alcoholic  hydroxyl  group,  and  thus  having  the 
qualities  of  an  alcohol  in  addition  to  its  acid  properties, 
hy-drox'yl  (hi-dr5k'sTl),  n.  [2d  hydro-  4-  oxygen  -f-  -yf.] 
Chem.  The  univalent  radical  OH,  consisting  of  one  atom 
of  hydrogen  and  one  of  oxygen.  It  is  a  characteristic  part 
of  bases,  alcohols,  oxygen  acids,  etc.  See  hydroxide. 
hy  drox  yl-am'ine  (-Sm'Tn;  -ri-men' ;  184),  n.  Also  -min. 
[hydroxyl  -}-  amine.’]  Chem.  A  nitrogenous  base,  NH2- 
OH,  resembling  ammonia,  and  produced  in  various  ways, 
as  by  a  modified  reduction  of  nitric  acid.  It  is  a  crystal¬ 
line  solid,  but  is  usually  obtained  as  a  volatile,  unstable 
solution  in  water.  Hydroxylamine  is  a  strong  reducing 
agent,  and  with  aldehydes  and  ketones  forms  the  oximes. 
hy-drox'yl-ate  (hi-dr<5k'sT-lat),  v.  t.  ;  -at'ed  (-lat/Sd) ;  -at'- 
ino  (-lat/Yng).  Chem.  To  introduce  hydroxyl  into  (a  com¬ 
pound  or  radical),  usually  by  replacement  of  hydrogen, 
hy  drox-yl'ic  (hi'drSk-sTl'Tk),  a.  Of  or  pert,  to  hydroxyl, 
hydro-zinc'ite  (hl'drfc-zTijk'it),  n.  [1st  hydro-  -J-  zincite.] 
Min.  A  basic  carbonate  of  zinc,  occurring  as  white,  grayish, 
or  yellowish  masses  or  crusts.  Sp.  gr.,  3.58-3.8. 

Hy  dro  zo'a  (-zo'a),  n.  pi.  [NL. ;  Hydra  -j-  Gr.  frov  an 
animal.]  Zodl.  A  class  of  ccelenterates  including  various 
simple  and  compound  polyps  and  jellyfishes.  Recent  clas¬ 
sifications  exclude  the  ScyphomedusYe  and  make  the  class 
include  the  Leptolinae,  Trachylinse,  Hydrocorallina,  Sipho- 
nophora,  and  the  extinct  Graptolithida  (see  these  terms). 
The  members  of  the  class  differ  widely  in  appearance, 
structure,  and  habits.  They  do  not  have  a  stomodaeum  or 
gastric  tentacles.  Some  are  attached  polyps  which  have 
no  free-swimming  stage,  others  are  always  free-swim¬ 
ming,  while  many  have  both  forms,  exhibiting  alternation 
of  generations.  See  hydromedusa. 
hy  dro-zo'an  (-an),  a.  Zool.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Hy- 
drozoa.  —  n.  One  of  the  Hydrozoa. 

hy'dru  la  (hi'droo-la),  n.  [NL.  dim.  See  Hydra.]  Zodl. 
a  A  hypothetical  primitive  polyp  of  simple  type,  b  A 
simple  polyp  stage  of  many  coelenterates,  esp.  hydroids. 


hy'dru-re'sis  (hi'droo-re'sTs),  n.  [NL. ;  1st  hydro-- f-  ure¬ 
sis.]  Med.  The  passage  of  urine  containing  an  excess  of 
water,  and  hence  of  low  specific  gravity. 

Hy'drus  (hi'drws),  n.  ;  gen.  Hydri  (-drl).  [L.,  a  water  ser¬ 
pent;  also,  a  certain  constellation,  Gr.  v6po?.]  a  A  fabu¬ 
lous  water  serpent.  Milton,  b  Aslron.  A  southern  con¬ 
stellation  between  Horologium  and  Octans. 
hydu-ril'ic  (hPdu-nl'Tk),  a.  [Cf.  hydro-  ;  uric.]  Org. 
Chem.  Pertaining  to  or  designating  a  strong  dibasic  crys¬ 
talline  acid,  CgH6Of,N4,  obtained  from  uric  acid  by  oxida¬ 
tion.  —  hy  du'ri-late  (hi-du'ri-lat),  n.  (See  -ate,  3.) 
hy-e'na,  hy- 
aB'n  a  (hl-e'- 
na),7i.  [L.  hy¬ 
aena,  Gr.  vai- 
y  a,  orig.,  a 
sow,  but  usu¬ 
ally,  a  Libyan 
wild  beast, 
prob.,  the  hy¬ 
ena,  fr.  v9  hog: 
cf.  ME.  hyene , 
fr.  F.  hylne. 

See  8  o  w  fe¬ 
male  hog.]  Striped  Hyena  (Hymna  hyaena). 

Any  of  several  large  and  strong  but  cowardly  nocturnal 
carnivorous  mammals  constituting  the  family  Hyaenidae. 
They  have  a  long  thick  neck,  large  head,  powerful  jaws, 
rough  coat,  and  four-toed  feet  with  nonretractile  claws. 
The  hyenas  are  nocturnal  and  feed  largely  on  carrion, 
often  robbing  graves.  There  are  three  living  species,  the 
striped  hyena  ( Hyiena  hyxna)  of  parts  of  Africa  and  south¬ 
ern  Asia  east  to  India,  the  spotted  hyena  (//.  crocuta ,  or 
Croatia  Croat  fa)  of  Africa  south  of  the  Sahara,  and  the 
browui  hyena  (//.  brunnea)  of  South  Africa,  also  various 
more  or  less  related  extinct  forms.  Cf.  cave  hyena.  The 
Tasmanian  wolf  ( Thylacinus)  is  locally  called  hyena. 
hy-en'ic,  hy  aen'ic  (hl-Sn'Tk  ;  hl-e'utk),  a.  Of  the  nature 
of,  or  pertaining  to,  hyenas, 
hy'e-tal  (hl'e-t&l),  a.  [Gr.  verb*.  rain,  fr.  iieiv  to  rain.] 
Of  or  pertaining  to  rain,  rainfall,  rainy  regions,  etc. 
hy'e-to-  (hi'e-to-).  Combining  form  from  Gr.  ve tos,  rain. 
hy'e-tO-gTaph'  (-gr&f'^n.  [ hyeto -  -f-  -graph.]  A  chart  show¬ 
ing  the  average  annual  rainfall. 
hy'e-tOg'ra-phy  (-t5g'ra-fT),  n.  Scientific  description  of 
the  geographical  distribution  of  rain.  —  hy'  e-to-graph'ic 
(-t6-grSf'Tk),  -graph'i-cal  (  T-kdl),  a.  — i-cal-ly,  adv. 
hy  e  tol'o-gy  (-t51'o-jT),  n.  [hyeto--}- -logy.]  The  science 
which  treats  of  the  precipitation  of  rain,  snow',  etc.  —  hy'- 
e  to  log'i  cal  (-t$-15j'T-kdl),  a. 

hy'e-to-met'ro-graph  (-to-met'ro-graf),  n.  [See  hyeto-  ; 
metro-  ;  -graph.]  A  self-registering  rain  gauge. 
Hy-ge'ia  (hi-je'ya),  Hy-ge'a  (-je[d),  Hy-gi'a  (hl-ji'd),  n. 
[L.  Hygea ,  Hygia ,  fr.  Gr.  vyteia,  vyeta  health,  'Yyieta  Hy- 
geia,  fr.  vyuj?  sound,  healthy.]  1.  Class.  Myth.  Goddess 
of  health,  daughter  of  iEsculapius,  w  ith  whom  she  was 
often  worshiped. 

2.  Astron.  See  asteroid,  Table. 

Hy  ge'lan  (  ydn),  a.  Relating  to  Hygeia,  the  goddess  of 
health  ;  of  or  pertaining  to  health  or  its  preservation, 
hy'gl-ene  (hi'jT-en  ;  hi'jen  ;  277),  n.  [F.  hygiene,  fr.  vyi- 
ciyos  healthful.  See  Hygeia.]  The  science  of  the  preser¬ 
vation  of  health  ;  sanitary  science  ;  a  system  of  principles 
or  rules  designed  for  the  promotion  of  health, 
hy  gi  en'ic  (hl'jl-gn'Tk  ;  277),  hy  gi  en'i  cal  (-T-kftl), 
[Cf.  F.  hygienique.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  health  or  hygiene  ; 
sanitary.  —  hy  gi  en'i  cal  ly,  adv. 
hy  gi  en'ics  (-Tks),  n.  The  science  of  health  ;  hygiene, 
hy'gi  en-ist  (hI'jT-£n-Tst),  n.  One  versed  in  hygiene, 
hy'grine  (hl'grTn ;  -gren  ;  184),  n.  Also  hy'grin.  [From 
Gr.  vyp os  moist.]  Chem.  A  colorless  liquid  alkaloid  and 
ketone,  CRHiriON,  obtained  from  coca  leaves.  It  is  a  de¬ 
rivative  of  pyrrolidine. 

hy'gro-  (hi'gro-).  Combining  form  fr.  Gr.  vy pos,  wet ,  moist. 
hy'gro-deik  (-dik),  n  [hygro-  -f-  Gr.  SeiKyvyai  to  show.] 
Physics.  A  form  of  hygrometer  having  w*et  and  dry  bulb 
thermometers,  with  an  adjustable  index  showing  directly 
the  percentage  of  moisture  in  the  air,  etc. 
hy'gro-graph  (-grM),  n.  [hygro-  -f-  -graph.]  An  instru¬ 
ment  for  recording  automatically  the  variations  of  the  hu¬ 
midity  of  the  atmosphere. 

hy  grom'e-ter  (hi-gr5m'e-ter),  n.  [hygro-  -j-  -meter:  cf. 
F.  hygromHre.]  Physics.  An  instrument  or  apparatus  for 
measuring  the  degree  of  moisture  of  the  atmosphere.  Hy¬ 
grometers  are  of  various  kinds.  In  some,  known  as  chem¬ 


ical  hygrometers,  a  known  volume  of  air  is  passed  over  cal¬ 
cium  chloride  or  some  other  substance  which  absorbs  the 
moisture.  The  increase  in  weight  of  the  absorbent,  or 
the  diminution  in  pressure  of  the  air,  is  then  measured. 
Those  called  condensing  hygrometers  indicate  the  dew 
point.  See  Daniell’s  hygrometer.  Other  kinds  are  the 
psychrometer ,  hair  hygrometer ,  etc. 

hy  gro  rnet'ric  (hl'gro-mSt'rTk)  )  a.  [Cf  F.  hygromt- 
hy'gro-met'ri-cal  (  rt-kdl)  \  trique.]  1.  Of  or  pert, 
to  hygrometry ;  made  with,  or  according  to,  the  hygrometer. 

2.  =  hygroscopic. 

hygrometric  balance,  a  balance  so  constructed  that  the  beam 
is  level  under  normal  conditions,  but  inclines  to  one  side 
or  the  other  w’ith  changes  in  humidity  of  the  air. 
hy-grom'e  try  (hI-gr5m'e-trT),  n.  [Cf.  F.  hygrometrie.] 
That  branch  of  physics  which  relates  to  the  determination 
of  humidity,  esp.  of  the  atmosphere, 
hy-groph'a-nous  (hl-grbf'd-nws),  a.  [hygro-  -f  Gr.  <ba.ii’tiv 
toshow.]  Appearing  diaphanous  w  hen  moist,  and  opaque 
when  dry.  — hy  gro-pha-ne'i-ty  (hi'gro-fa-ne'T-tl),  n. 
hy  groph'i  lous  (hi-grbf'T-lws),  a.  [hygro-  -j-  -philous.] 
Biol.  Living  in  fresh  water  or  in  moist  places, 
hy'groph-thal'mi-a  (hi'grbf-thSl'mT-ri),  n.  [NL. ;  hygro - 
*T“  ophthalmia.]  Med.  Ophthalmia  attended  with  pro¬ 
fuse  secretion  of  tears. 

hy'gro-phyte  (hi'gro-fit),7i.  [hygro- -\-  -phyte.]  Phytogeog. 
a  A  plant  living  under  conditions  of  plentiful  moisture, 
b  Loosely,  a  hydrophyte.  —  hy'gro-phyt'ic  (-fTt'Ik),  a. 
hy'gro-SCOpe  (hi'gro-skop),  n.  \hygro-  -j-  -scope :  cf.  F. 
hygroscope.]  Physics.  An  instrument  which  shows  merely 
variations  in  the  moisture  of  the  atmosphere, 
hy  gro-scop'ic  (-skbp'Tk),  a.  [Cf.  F.  hygroscopique.]  1.  Of 
or  pertaining  to,  or  indicated  by,  the  hygroscope. 

2-  Readily  absorbing  and  retaining  moisture,  as  caustic 
potash,  or  becoming  coated  with  moisture,  as  glass,  etc. 

3.  Bot.  Sensitive  to  moisture,  as  certain  tissues  or  organs  ; 
induced  by  moisture,  as  movements  or  curvatures. 

—  hy  gro  scop'i-cal  (  T-kdl),  a.  —  hy  gro-scop'i  cal-ly, 
adv.  —  hy'gro-sco-pic'i-ty  (-sko-pTs'T-tT),  n. 

Hyk'sos  (hlk'sos  ;  -b58),  n.  [Gr.  fr.  Egypt,  h ik- 

shasu  chiefs  of  the  Bedouins,  shepherds.]  A  dynasty  of 
Egyptian  kings,  often  called  the  Shepherd  kings ,  of  foreign 
origin,  who,  according  to  the  narrative  of  Manetho,  ruled 
for  about  500  years,  forming  the  XVth  and  XVIth  dynas¬ 
ties.  It  is  now  considered  that  the  XVIth  is  merely  a 
double  of  the  XVth  dynasty,  and  that  the  total  period  of 
the  six  Hyksos  kings  was  little  more  than  100  years.  It  is 
supposed  that  they  were  Asiatic  Semites.  —Hyk'SOS,  a. 
Hy'la  (hi'lri),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  vArj  wood,  forest.]  Zodl.  a 
A  large  genus  of  arciferous  anurans  containing  the  typical 
tree  frogs  or  tree  toads.  It  is  the  type  of  a  family,  Hy'li- 
daB  (hi'lt-de).  (See  tree  toad,  piping  frog.)  b  [/.  c.] 
Hence,  popularly,  a  tree  frog,  esp.  the  piping  frog, 
hy-lar'chlc  (hi-lar'ktk),  hy  lar'chi-cal  (hi-lar'kT-k&l),  a. 
ihylo-  4-  archical.]  Presiding  over  matter.  Bare. 
Hy'las  (hi'l&s),  n.  [L.,  fr.  Gr.  vYAa$.]  Gr.  Myth.  A  beau¬ 
tiful  youth  loved  by  Hercules.  While  drawing  water  he 
was  drawn  dowrn  into  a  spring  by  the  enamored  nymphs, 
hy'le  (hi'le),  n.  [L.,  fr.  Gr.  v'Ar?  wood,  matter.]  1.  Philos. 
Matter,  or  whatever  receives  form  or  determination  from 
another;  —  a  transliteration  of  Gr.  vA rj,  used  by  Aristotle, 
who  calls  its  possibility  of  receiving  form  Svt'apus  (lit., 
pow'er).  See  matter. 

2.  [cap.]  Eccl.  Hist.  In  the  Manichaean  system,  a  spirit 
regarded  as  the  Lord  of  Darkness, 
hy'lic  (bl'lTk),  a.  [Gr.  vArj  matter.]  Of  or  pertaining  to 
matter;  material;  corporeal  ;  as,  hylic  influences, 
hy'li  cist  (hi'lT-sTst),  n.  [Gr.  vAocov,  adj.,  material,  fr. 
i/Ar;  wood,  matter.]  A  propounder  or  adherent  of  hylism. 
hy'lism  (hi'ltz’m),  n.  [Gr.  vAt)  wood,  matter.]  1.  Material¬ 
ism,  esp.  the  crude  materialism  of  the  Ionian  philosophers. 
2.  A  theory  that  matter  is  the  original  principle  of  evil, 
hylo  (hi'lo-),  hyl-.  Combining  form  from  Greek  vAty, 
wood ,  stuff,  matter. 

hy-lop'a-thism  (hI-15p'd-thTz’m),  n.  [hylo-  -j-  Gr.  ? rdffot 
suffering.]  1.  The  doctrine  that  matter  is  sentient.  Bare. 
2.  The  doctrine  that  spirit  is  capable  of  affecting,  and  be¬ 
ing  affected  by,  matter. 

hy'lo-phyte  (hi'lo-flt),  n.  [hylo- -phyte.]  Phytogeog 
A  plant  growing  in  woods  ;  a  forest  plant.  Cf.  poophyte. 
hy'lo-the  ism  (-the'Tz’m),  w.  [hylo-  -f-  theism.]  The  doc¬ 
trine  or  belief  that  matter  is  God,  or  that  there  is  no  God 
except  matter  and  the  universe.  See  materialism.  — hy'- 
lo-the  ist,  n.  —  hy'lo-the  ls'tic  (  the-Ts'tTk),  hy'lo-the- 
is'ti-cal  (-tT-k51),  a. 


[\%t  hydro- +  therapy.]  Med.  = 
HYDROPATHY. 

hy'dro-thi  o  nu'ri-a (-thVrt-nfl '- 
r't-a),n.  [NL.  ;  2d  hydro-  -f  Gr. 
Oetov  sulphur  -f-  -una.]  Med. 
The  presence  of  hydrogen  sul- 

£hide  in  the  urine. 

y-drox'id-i  on  (hI-dr5k/,8Td-T/- 
6n),  n.  Ionic  hydroxyl.  Oil  . 
hy-drox^-a-ce'tic  (-st-d-se'tYk : 
-set'Yk),  a.  [hydroxy-  -f  ace/iY.] 
Chem.  Designating  the  acid  com¬ 
monly  known  as  glycolic  acid, 
hy-dfox'yl-lze  (hT-drOk'st-lTz). 
v.  t.  To  hydroxylate.  —  hy- 
drox  vl-i-zartion  (-ll-za'shdn  ; 
-U-zaNhun),  n. 

hy-drox  y-ma^lon'ic,  a.  [hy¬ 
droxy-  +  ma?onic4  Tartronic. 
hy  drox/y-suc-cin/lc,  a.  [hy¬ 
droxy-  -{-succinic.]  Malic, 
hy'dro-zo'al  (hl'drfi-zo'al ),  hy7- 
dro-zo'lc  (-tk),  a.  Ilydrozoan 
hy  dro-zo'on  (-8n),  n. ;  pi.  L. 
-z<> a  (-a),  E.  -zo5ns  (-tinz) 
[NL.]  Zool.  A  hvdrozoan.  Rare. 
Hy  drun'tlne  (h  T-d  r  il  n't  I  n  : 
-ten),  a.  [From  L.  Hyd runtnm. 
a  city  of  Calabria,  now  Otranto.] 
Uf  or  pert,  to  Otranto.  Italv. 
hy'dru-refc,  n.  [2d  hydro-.] 
(  /mill.  =  HYDRIDE.  Ohs. 

hy  dru'ri-a  (hl-drdo'rt-d),  n. 
INL.;  1st  hydro  -  -\—uria.\  Hy- 
druresis.  —  hy-dru'ric  (-rTk),  a. 
hye.  ^  eye,  he,  heo,  nr,  high, 
hue.  [hay,  hedge  ;  hie. I 

hye.  Ohs.  or  dial.  Eng.  var.  of  | 
hy'e-mal  (hT'e-mrtl),  hy'e-ma'- 
tlon.  etc.  Vars.  of  hikmal.  etc. 
hy'e-mat'i-call,  a..  Hiemal.  Obs. 
hy'en,  n.  [F.  hybie.]  A  hyena. 
Ohs.  [do<j.| 

hyena  dog.  See  Cape  hunting  I 


hyena  poison.  =  wolveboon. 
hy-e'nl-form  (hI-5'nY-f6rm),  a. 
Zool.  Hyenoid.  [Hyenic.l 

hy-e'nlne  (hl-e'nln  ;  -nin),  a.  I 
hy-e'noid,  a.  [hyena  +  -oid. J 
Zool.  Resembling  the  hyenas, 
hyer.  +  hear,  higher,  hike. 
hyerthe,  n.  Hearing.  Obs. 
hy  e  tom'e-ter  (M'C-tUm'S-tSr), 
7i.  [hyeto-  +  meter.]  A  rain 
gauge. 

hy'fen.  Hyphen.  Ref.  Sp. 
hy'fend.  Hvphened.  Ref.  Sp 
hy  gei-ol'a-try  (hl'jMfl'd-trl), 
n.  [Gr.  vyie ia  health  4-  -latry.] 
Excessive  attention  to  health  or 
hygiene.  Rare.  [gienist.l 
hy'ge-lst  (hl'jf-Yst),  n.  A  hy- 1 
hy  ge-l8'tlc  (-Ts'tYk),  a.  Hygi¬ 
enic.  Rare.  [giology.  /c.  I 

hy'ge-ol'o-gy  (-8l'o-jY),  n.  Hy-| 
hyghe.  +  eye,  hie,  high. 

!  hyght.  HEIGHT,  IIIGHT. 

i  Hy  gi'a.  Var.  of  Hygeia. 
hy  gl-an'tlc  ^  (hT'jY-ftn'tlk),  a. 

\  [Gr.  vyiai/rof  curable.]  Hygi¬ 
enic.  Rare.  [enics.  R.  I 

hy  gi-an'tlcs  (-tYks).  n.  Ilygi-| 
hygi  as 'tic  (-fts'tTk),  a.  ^[Gr. 
uytncrTtAco?  curative,  fr.  vyia- 
to  heal.]  Hygienic.  Rare. 
hy  gl-as'tics  (-tiks),  tt.  Hygi¬ 
enics.  Rare. 

Hy  gi-e'ia(hi/j'f-e'yd),Hy/gi  e'a 
(-e'a),  n.  Hvgeia.  Cf.  Athena 
hy'gie-ist  (hY'jC-Yst),  n.  A  hy¬ 
gienist.  (giemc.  R.  I 

hr  gi-e'naKhT'jY-e'ndl ),a.  Hy- 1 
hy'f  en  ism  (hl'jY-^n-Yz’m),  n. 
flygiene.  Ohs. 

hy  gi;ol'o-gy  (hT'jY-^l'S-jY),  n. 
[Gr.  vyieio  health  -F  -/orvOTh6 

1  science  of  hygiene. 


hygr-.  See  hygro-. 
hy-grau'lic  (hl-grd'lYk),  a.  [Gr 
uypo;  moist:  cf.  hydraulic.] 
Hydraulic.  Obs. 
hy'gre  (hi'g?r).  Var.  of  eagre 
hy'gric  (hT'grYk),  a.  Chem. 
Designating  a  crystalline  acid. 
Cf.H  ioN’CO  >H,  obtained  by  oxi¬ 
dizing  hvgrine. 

hy'gro-ble  phar'ic  (hT'gTfi-bl?- 
i&r'Tk),  a.  Anat.  =  hyoroph- 
TH  A  LMIC. 

hy  gro-der'ma.  n.  [NL.  ;  hyqro- 
+  derma. J  Abnormal  moisture 
of  the  skin. 

hy-grol'o-gy  (hT-gr51'<viY),  n. 
[hygro-  +  -logy.]  That  branch 
of  science  which  treats  of  the 
phenomena  of  humidity, 
hy-gro'ma  ( hT-gro'md),n.  [NL. : 
hygro-  4-  -oma.  j  Med.  A  cyst  or 
sac  containing  serum.  -hy- 
grom'a-tou8(-grSm'a-tu8;  -gro'- 
ma-tws),  a. 

hy  gro-met'rl-cal-ly  (h!/gro- 
mOt'rY-kdl-Y),  adv.  of  hyoro- 
metric.  See  LY. 
hy'gro-pho'bi-a.  n.  [NL.  :  hy¬ 
gro-  4-  -phobia.]  Med.  Morbid 
dread  of  liquids, 
hy  groph-thal'mlc  (hT'grbf- 
tnftl'mYk),  a.  [hygro-  4-  oph¬ 
thalmic.]  Anat.  Serving  t  o 
moisten  the  eye,  as  the  lachry¬ 
mal  ducts. 

hy'groph-thalmy  (hY'grSf- 
th&Fmf).  Var.  of  hyoroph- 

TH ALMIA. 

hy'gro-plasm  (hT'^rfi-plfiz’m'), 
hy'gro-plas'ma  (-pl&z'ma),  n. 
[hygro— {--plasm.]  Biol.  The  fluid 
portion  of  protoplasm,  as  distin¬ 
guished  from  stereop/asm. 
hy  gro8'co-py  (hl-grOs'kft-pY), 


n.  Hygrometry.  Rare. 
hy  gro-stat'ics'  (h  T'g  r  <5-e  t  S  t'- 
YksY,  n.  [hygro-  4-  statics.]  Com¬ 
parison  of  degrees  of  moisture. 
Ohs. 

hy^ro-sto'mi  a  (-stS'mY-d),  n. 
[NL.  ;  hygro-  4-  -stoma.]  Med. 
Excessive  salivation, 
hy'ing  (hl'Yng).  pr.  (f  vb.  n. 
of  hie.  —  hv'ing-ly. adv.  Hast¬ 
ily  ;  speedily.  Ohs. 
hyke.  +  haik,  huke. 
hyke(hik),  inter j.  An  exclama¬ 
tion  used  to  urge  on  dogs  in  the 
chase. 

hyl.  +  hill,  ill. 
hyl-.  See  hylo-. 
hy-lac'tic  (hl-lftk'tYk),  a.  [Or 
vAaKTtxo?given  to  harking.]  Of, 
or  like,  harking.  Rare. 
hy-lac'tism  (-tYz’m),  n.  A  bark¬ 
ing.  Rare 

Hy' l®-o-Bau 'rn8(  h  I'lP-fi-eS'rus ), 
n.  [NL.;Gr.  vAatoi  belonging 
to  a  forest  4  -saurtts.]  Paleon. 
An  imperfectly  known  genus  of 
dinosaurs  related  to  Stegosau¬ 
rus,  from  the  Wealden  of  Eng¬ 
land.  —  hy-lae'o-saur  (hl-le'o- 
sflr),  n. 

hylair,  a.  [OF.  hylaire.  See  hi¬ 
larious.]  Merry:  cheerful.  Ohs 
hy-laB'muB.  u.  [NL.,  fr  Gr.  vA t] 
matter.]  Materialization  Ohs 
hy-Ias'tic,  a  Materialistic.  Obs. 
— hy-las'ti-cal-ly,  adv.  Ohs 
hy'leg  (hT'ISg),  n.  [Cf.  OF. 
gleg,  ilech ,  an  astronomical 
term,  Turk,  haildj  time  of  birth, 
an x  iety ,  Per.  h a i )qi  body  .1  A s- 
trol.  The  planet  which  rules,  or 
is  in  the  ascendant,  in  a  nativ¬ 
ity  ;  an  apheta.  —  hy  le-gi'a- 


cal  (hT/lP-jT'a-kal),  hy-le'gi-al 
(hY-le'jt-al),  a.  Ohs. 
hyle-pho'bi-a  (hllf'-fS'bY-a), 
7i  [NL.  ;  Gr.  uAtj  wood,  matter 
4-  -phobia  ]  Dread  of  material¬ 
ism  Obs.  or  R.  [HYLISM. I 

hy'li-ciBm  (hl'lY-sYz’m),  n.  =1 
Hy'li-d®  (  de),  n.  jd-  [NL. 
Zool.  See  Hyla.  [Rare. 

hy'list  ( hl'lYst),?!.  =hylicist.  . 
Hyl'luB  (hll'Ms),  n.  [L-,  fr.  Gr. 
*YAAo9.]  See  II kraclid.e. 
Hy-lob'a-tes  (hl-15b'a-tez),  n. 


[NL.,  fr.  Or.vAo/3ari75  one  that 
walks  or  inhabits  the  woods  : 


vAtj  a  wood  4-  flatveiv  to  go.] 
Zool  The  genus  consisting  of 
the  gibbons.  —  h y-1  ob'a-tl n e 
(-tin  :  -tYn  ;  183),  a. 
Hyqo-clch'la  (hVlO-sYk'ld),  n. 
[NL.;  hylo- 4-  Gr.  rj  thrush.) 
Zool.  The  genus  or  subgenus  of 
thrushes  containing  the  wood, 
hermit,  and  Wilson’s  thrushes, 
and  other  American  species. 
Hy-lo'des  (hl-lo'dez),  n.  [NL.. 
fr.  Gr  vAcibrj?  woody,  wooded, 
muddy  ;  vAtj  a  wood  4-  elfio? 
form  J  Zool.  A  tropical  Ameri¬ 
can  genus  of  tree  frogs  ;  —  often 
incorrectly  applied  to  the  piping 
frog  ( Hyla  pickeringxi), 
hy-log'e-ny  (hT-18j'S-nY),  hy^o- 
gen'e-sis  (hT'lo-jen'^-sYs),  n 
[hylo-  4-  - geny ,  -genesis.]  The 

genesis  of  matter.  Rare. 

y'lold(hl'loid),  a.  J/Hyla.  the 
generic  name  (Gr.  vAtj  forest, 
wood)  4-  -oid.]  Zool.  Like,  or 

£ert.  to,  the  family  Hylidie. 

y'lo-lst.  n.  Erron  for  H  YLIST 
—  hy'lo-lam  (hI'16-Yz’m),  n. 


hy-lol'o-gy  (h  1-1  5  l'fi-j  Y),  n 
[hylo-  4-  -logy.]  A  doctrine  or 
science  of  matter.  Rare. 
hy'lo  ma'ni-a,  n.  [hylo-  + 
mama.]  An  excessive  or  prej¬ 
udiced  materialism.  Obs. 
hy'lo-mor'phism  (hl'lG-mftr'- 
fYz’m),  n.  [hylo-  4-  -morph  4- 
-ijwi.]  The  doctrine  that  matter 
and  material  forms  give  a  suffi¬ 
cient  account  of  the  universe.  — 
hy  lo-mor'phlc  (-mor'fYk),  hy'- 
lo  mor'phl  cal  (  fY-kdl),  a.— 
hy  lo-mor'phiBt  (-fYst),  n. 
hy'lo-mor'phouB  (-ft?s),  a.  [hylo- 
4  -morphous.]  Having  a  mate¬ 
rial  form 

Hy'lo-myB  (hI'lG-niYs),w.  [NL.; 
hylo-  -f-  Gr.  ft u?  mouse.]  Zool. 
See  Gymnurin.e. 
hy  lo-pa-thet'ic.  hy'lo-path'ic, 
a.  [hylo-  4  jiathetic.]  Callable 
of  affecting,  or  of  being  affected 
by,  matter.  Ohs. 
hy  lo  path'i-an.  a.  Pert-  to  the 
doctrine  that  life  is  evolved  or 
produced  from  matter.  Ohs. 
hy-lop'ft-thi8t  ( hT-lfip'ri-thY&t), 
n  A  believer  in  hylopathism. 
hy-lop'a-thy  (  thY),  n.  =  hy¬ 
lopathism,  2. 

hy-loph'a  gous  (hi-lGf'd-gus), 
a.  [hylo-  -4-  -p  ha  gous.]  Zool. 
Eating  wood 

hy  lo  stat'lc,  hy  lo-stat'i-cal,  a. 
[hylo-  4-  Gr.  aTarixo?  static.] 
Having  to  do  with  the  disposi¬ 
tion  of  matter.  Obs. 
hylote.  +  helot. 
hy-lot'o-mouB  (hY-15t'G-mus),  a. 
[Gr.vAorb/xo?  wood-cutting.  See 
HYLE;  -TOME.l  Zool.  Wood-CUt- 
ting;— appliea  to  certain  insecta 


food,  foot ;  out,  oil ;  chair  ;  go  ;  sing,  ii)k  ;  fhen,  thin ;  nature,  verdure  (250) ;  K  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144) ;  boN  ;  yet ;  zh  =  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Guide. 
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hy'lo-trop'ic  (hi'lo-trbp'Tk),  a.  [hylo-  +  •-tropic.']  Phys. 
Chem.  Designating, or  pert,  to,  substances  capable  of  trans¬ 
formation  into  other  substances  of  the  same  composition, 
hy  lo-zo'ic  (-zd'Tk),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  hylozoism. 
hylo-zo'ism  (-Tz’m),  n.  [hylo-  +  Gr.  £<*>17  life,  fr.  frv  to 
live.]  The  doctrine  that  matter  possesses  a  species  of  life 
or  sensation,  or  that  matter  and  life  are  inseparable  ;  — 
often  applied  specif,  to  the  crude  theories  of  the  early 
Ionian  philosophers.  —  hylo-zo'ist,  n.  —  hy'lO-ZO-ls'tlC 
(-zo-Ts'ttk),  a.  —  hy  lo  zo  is'U  cal-ly  (-tT-kal-I),  adv. 
hy'men  (hi'mfin),  11.  [Gr.  vyrjv  skin,  membrane.]  Anat. 
A  fold  of  mucous  membrane  partly  closing  the  orifice  of 
the  vagina  ;  the  virginal  membrane. 

Hy'men,  n.  [L.,  fr.  Gr.  'Yprjv.]  1.  Class.  Myth.  God  of 
marriage, son  of  Apollo  and  Urania  (or  Bacchus  and  Venus). 

Till  Hymen  brought  his  love-delighted  hour, 

There  dwelt  no  joy  in  Eden’s  rosy  bower.  Campbell 
2.  [1.  c.]  Marriage  ;  also,  a  wedding  song. 

Hymen  of  element  and  race.  Emerson. 

Hy'me-nae'a  (hl'me-ne'd),  n.  [NL.  See  hymeneal.  So 
called  in  allusion  to  the  nyctitropic  movement  of  the 
paired  leaflets.]  Hot.  A  genus  of  tropical  American  caes- 
alpiniaceous  trees  having  pinnate,  leathery,  pellucid- 
dotted  leaves  and  large  white  flowers  in  umbellate  clus¬ 
tered  racemes.  All  the  species  yield  a  balsamic  resin,  or 
copal.  The  West  Indian  H.  courharil  is  the  locust  tree, 
hy'men-al  (hi'mgn-al),  a.  Relating  to  the  hymen, 
hy'me-ne'al  (hi'me-ne'&l),  a.  [L.  hymeneius,  a.,  also  Hy- 
menaeus ,  n.,  Hymen,  Gr.  v/xeVcuo?  the  wedding  song,  also 
’Yjuei/aco?  Hymen.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  marriage  ;  as,  hy¬ 
meneal  rites.  —7i.  A  marriage  song, 
hy-me'ni-al  (hi-me'nt-al),  a.  Bot.  Pertaining  to  the  hy- 
menium.  —  hymenial  layer.  =  hymenium. 
hy'me-nil'er-ous  (hi'me-nTf'er-us),  a.  [ hymenium  -j-  -fer- 
ous.]  Bot.  Having  a  hymenium. 

hy-me'ni-um  (hi-rae'ui-Mm),  n.  ;  pi.  L.  -nia  (-a),  E.  -ni- 
ums  (-wmz).  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  bpr/v  a  membrane.]  Bot.  The 

spore-bearing  surface  of  the  sporophore  in  the  higher 
basidiomycetous  fungi.  It  consists  of  an  aggregation  of 
spore  mother  cells  arranged  in  a  continuous  layer  or  mem¬ 
brane.  In  the  true  mushrooms  (Aparicacese)  the  hyme¬ 
nium  covers  the  gills  011  the  under  side  of  the  cap  or  pileus. 
hy'men-O-  (hi'ra<*n-o-),  hymen--  Combining  form  from 
Greek  v/x r/v,  membrane. 

Hymen-o-cal'lis  (-kSl'Ts),  n.  [NL. ;  hymeno-  4-  Gr. 
icaAAo?  beauty ;  —  in  allusion  to  the  delicate  texture  of 
the  perianth.]  Bot.  A  genus  of  tropical  American  bulbous 
amaryllidaceous  plants,  several  species  of  which  are  culti¬ 
vated.  They  have  long  linear  basal  leaves  and  tall  scapes 
bearing  umbels  of  beautiful  white  flowers,  the  perianth 
with  a  long  slender  tube  and  prominent  corona. 
hy'men-Og'e-ny  (hi'men-fij'e-uT),  n.  [ hymeno -  -f-  -geny.] 
The  production  of  artificial  membranes  by  contact  of  two 
fluids,  as  albumin  and  fat,  by  which  the  globules  of  the 
latter  are  surrounded  by  a  thin  film  of  the  former. 
hy'men-O- phore'  (hi'men-6-for' ;  hi-mgn'-;  201),  n.  [hy¬ 
meno-  +  -phore.]  Bot.  The  liymeniferous  portion  of  the 
sporophore  in  fungi. 

Hy'men-o-phyl  la'ce-as  (M'mgn-6-fT-la'se-e),  n.  pi.  [NL.] 
Bot.  A  family  of  ferns,  the  filmy  ferns,  having  delicate 
fronds,  the  sporangia  borne  on  a  filiform  receptacle  from 
a  cuplike  involucre,  and  surrounded  by  a  complete  ring. 
The  two  genera,  Hymenophyllum  and  Trichomanes.  include 
about  200  species.  —  hy  men-o-phyl-la'ceous  (-snws),  a. 
Hy'men-o  phyl'lum  (fTl'um),  n.  [NL. ;  hymeno-  -f-  Gr. 
^vAAov  leaf.]  Bot.  A  genus  of  tropical  ferns,  typifying 
the  family  Hymenophyllacea?,  and  distinguished  from 
Trichomanes  by  having  the  valves  of  the  involucre  bearing 
the  sporangia  separate.  Many  of  the  species  are  epiphyt¬ 
ic,  with  fronds  of  extreme  delicacy,  often  very  minute. 
Also  [l.  c.],  any  fern  of  this  genus. 

Hy  men-op'ter-a  (lii'men-Sp'ter-ri),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr. 
v/icvonr epos  membrane-winged  ;  vp-r/v  skin,  membrane  -j- 
mepov  wing.]  Zool.  A11  extensive  and  highly  specialized 
order  of  insects,  including  the  bees,  wasps,  ants,  ichneu¬ 
mons,  sawflies,  true  gallflies,  etc.  When  winged  they  have 
four  membranous  wings  with  comparatively  few  veins. 
There  is  usually  a  thickened  dark  spot  near  the  anterior 
edge  of  the  fore  wings,  which  are  larger  than  the  hind 
ones.  The  abdomen  is  generally  borne  on  a  slender  pedi¬ 
cel.  and  the  females  have  complex  organs  at  the  end  of  the 
body  often  modified  into  sawing,  boring,  or  piercing  or¬ 
gans,  used  in  egg  laying,  or  in  one  group  converted  into  a 
sting.  The  metamorphosis  is  complete,  and  the  larvae  are 
usually  footless  grubs.  The  Hymenoptera  comprise  an 
enormous  number  of  species,  but  a  small  part  of  which 
have  been  studied.  A  large  proportion  of  the  smaller 
forms  are  parasitic  on  other  insects  and  of  great  use  in 
checking  the  multiplication  of  injurious  species.  Taking 


into  account  both  their  structure  and  their  wonderful  in¬ 
stincts  (apparently  not  unmixed  with  true  intelligence), 
exhibited  m  the  provision  for  their  young  and  in  the  re¬ 
markable  social  organization  of  the  communities  of  many 
of  the  social  forms,  they  are  the  highest  group  not  only  of 
insects,  but  of  invertebrates.—  hy  men  OP'ter  an  (hi'mcn- 
5p'ter-an),  a.  &  n.  —  hy  men  op'ter  ous  (-us),  a. 
hymn  (him),  n.  [ME.  hympne,ympne ,  F.  hymne ,  OF.  also 
ymne,  L.  hymnus ,  Gr.  i/jxpos.]  An  ode  or  song  of  praise 
or  adoration  ;  esp.,  a  religious  ode ;  a  sacred  lyric  ;  a  song 
of  praise  or  thanksgiving  intended  to  be  used  in  religious 
service  ;  as,  the  Homeric  hymns  ;  Watts’s  hymns. 

Where  angels  first  should  practice  hymns.  Dryden. 
hymn.  v.  Id  i. ;  hymned  (hirnd);  hymning  (hTm'Tng  ; 
hTm'nTng).  To  praise  in  6ong ;  to  worship  or  extol  by 
singing  hymns  ;  to  sing  in  praise  or  adoration. 

Their  praise  is  hymned  by  loftier  harps  than  mine.  Byron. 
hym'nal  (him'nal),  a.  Pertaining  to,  or  using,  hymns.  — 
n.  A  collection  of  hymns  ;  a  hymn  book, 
hymn  book.  A  book  containing  a  collection  of  hymns,  as 
lor  use  in  churches ;  a  hymnal. 

hym'nic  (liim'ulk),  a.  [Cf.  F.  hymnique.]  Of  or  pert. 

to  a  hymn  ;  liymnlike.  —  n.  A  hymnlike  composition, 
hym'no-dy  (-110-dT),  n.  [Gr.  v/xvu>Sia ;  vy.vo<;  a  hymn  -f- 
u>8ri  a  song,  a  singing.l  1.  Act  or  art  of  singing  hymns. 

2.  Hymns,  considered  collectively  ;  hymuology. 
hym-nog'ra-pher  (hTin-u5g'rd-fer),  n.  One  who  writes 
on  the  subject  of  hymns  ;  also,  a  composer  of  hymns, 
hym  nog'ra-phy  (-ft),  n.  [Gr.  v/apos  hymn  -f  -graphy.] 
Writing  about  hymns  ;  also,  act  or  art  of  composing  hymns, 
hym-nol'o-gist  (hTm-nbl'o-jist),  n.  A  composer  or  com¬ 
piler  of  hymns  ;  one  versed  in  hymnology. 
hym-nol'6-gy  (-jT ),  n.  [Gr.  vpvos  hymn  -}-  -logy:  cf.  F. 
hymnologie.]  a  The  singing  of  hymns.  Obs.  b  The  com¬ 
position  of  hymns,  c  The  study  or  science  of  hymns,  their 
history,  classes,  use,  etc.  d  Hymns  collectively, 
hyil'de  (hln'de),  a.  [AS.]  Law.  A  word  occurring 

chiefly  in  twyhynde  man,  sixhynde  man,  and  twelfhynde man, 
designating  a  man  of  certain  classes  of  men  so  called  with 
reference  to  their  position  when  charged  with  crime.  The 
twyhynde  man  in  general  corresponds  to  a  ceorl,  the  twelf¬ 
hynde  man  to  a  freeman  of  a  higher  class,  probably  the 
thanes,  and  the  sixhynde  man  to  one  of  an  intermediate 
class.  The  terms  have  usually  been  explained  as  referring 
to  the  number  of  shillings  in  the  wergild,  but  Seebohm 
considers  that  the  terms  indicate  the  number  of  compur¬ 
gators  necessary  for  compurgation. 

hy'o-  (hi'o-).  [See  hyoid.]  A  combining  form  denoting 
connection  with  the  hyoid  bone  or  arch. 

Hy'o-ga-noi'de-i  (-gd-noi'de-i),  n.  pi.  [NL.  See  hyo-  ; 
Ganoidei.]  Zool.  A  division  of  ganoid  fishes  equivalent 
to  Holostei.  —  hy  o-ga'noid  (-ga'noid  ;  -glfn'oid),  a.  &  n. 
—  hy  o-ga-noi'de  an  (-ga-noi'de-aii),  a.  &  n. 
hy'O-glos'sal  (-glfis'al),  a.  [hyo-  -j-  Gr.  yhtoaaa  tongue.] 
A  nat.  Pert,  to  the  tongue  and  hyoid  arch,  or  the  hyoglossus. 
hy  o-glos'sus  (-us),  71.  [NL.  ;  hyo-  -f-  Gr.  y\ to<r<ra 
tongue.]  A  nat.  A  flat  muscle  on  either  side  of  the  tongue, 
connectmg  it  with  the  body  and  greater  cornu  of  the  hyoid, 
hy'o-gly'co-cho'late  (hi'S-gli'ko-ko'lat;  -k51'at),n.  Chem. 

A  salt  or  ester  of  hyoglycocholic  acid, 
hy'o-gly'co-chol'ic  (hl'o-gli'ko-kbl'Tk),  a.  [Gr.  fo,  vos, 
hog  -f-  E.  g/ycocoll  -f-  cholic.]  Chem.  Pert,  to  or  designating 
an  insoluble  crystalline  glycocholic  acid  from  swine’s  bile, 
hy'old  (hFoid),  a.  [Gr.  uoei 6/js,  fr.  the  letter  Y  -f-  el&os 
form  :  cf.  F.  hyoide.]  Anat.  &  Zool.  a  Designating,  or  per¬ 
taining  to,  a  bone  or  several  connected  bones  situated  at  the 
base  of  the  tongue  and  developed  from  the  second  and  third 
visceral  arches.  In  man  the  hyoid  bone  is  U-shaped  and 
placed  horizontally  with  the  convexity  forward,  and  con¬ 
sists  of  five  more  or  less  distinct  parts  :  a  body  (the  basi- 
hyal),  two  greater  horns  or  cornua  (thyrohyala)  directed 
backwards,  and  two  lesser  horns  or  cornua  (ceratohyals) 
directed  backwards  and  upwards.  It  gives  attachment  to 
many  muscles  and  ligaments,  b  Designating,  or  pertain¬ 
ing  to,  the  second  postoral  visceral  arch,  from  which  the 
hyoid  bone  of  the  higher  vertebrates  is  in  part  formed. 
In  most  fishes  it  is  an  important  structure,  not  only  the 
tongue  (as  in  other  vertebrates),  but  the  jaws,  being  sup¬ 
ported  and  connected  with  the  cranium  by  it.  See  hyo- 
M ANDIBULAR  ;  cf.  EPIHYAL,  CERATOHYAL,  BASIHYAL,  etc. 
hy'old,  n.  The  hyoid  bone.  See  hyoid,  a.,  a 
Hy-0l'i-th03  (hI-51'T-thez),  n.  [NL.  ;  hyo-  -f-  -lilh.]  Paleon. 
An  exclusively  Paleozoic  genus  of  mollusks  related  to 
Conularia ,  esp.  common  in  the  Cambrian.  The  shell  is  of 
conical  tubular  form,  often  of  triangular  or  flattened  cross 
section,  with  an  operculum  to  close  the  aperture, 
hy'o  raan-dib'u  lar  (hi'o-mSn-dib'u-ldr),  a.  [hyo-  -f 
inandibular.]  Zool.  Pert,  to  the  hyoid  arch  and  mandible  ; 


specif.,  designating,  or  pert,  to,  the  dorsal  segment  of  the 
hyoid  arch  in  fishes,  which  usually  articulates  with  the 
ear  capsule  of  the  cranium,  and  in  most  fishes  supports 
not  only  the  hyoid  arch  and  tongue,  but  the  jaws  (cf.  sus- 
pensorium).  —  ti.  The  hyomandibular  bone  or  cartilage. 
hy'OS-cine  (hi'#-sTn  ;  -sen  ;  184),  7i.  Also  -oin.  [See  Hy- 
oscyamus.]  Chem.  a  Tropine.  Obs.  b  An  alkaloid  (peril, 
identical  with  scopolamine)  found  with  hyoscyamine  in 
henbane,  and  sold  as  amorphous  hyoscyamine.  It  is  a  pow¬ 
erful  nerve  depressant,  mydriatic,  and  hypnotic, 
hy  os-cy'a  mine  (hi'tf-si'ri-mTn  ;  -men  ;  184),  n.  Also  -min. 
[See  Hyoscyamus.]  Chem.  A  white  crystalline  alkaloid, 
C17H2303N,  found  in  henbane  ( Hyoscyamus  niger)  and 
other  solanaceous  plants.  It  is  isomeric  with  atropine, 
has  a  sharp,  offensive  taste,  is  very  poisonous,  and  is  used 
as  a  hypnotic  and  sedative  and  locally  as  a  mydriatic. 

Hy  os-cy'a  mus  (-m«s),  n.  [L.,  fr.  Gr.  voaKvapos  ;  vs  a 
sow,  hog  Kvap 05  a  bean.]  1.  Bot.  A  small  genus  of 
South  European  and  Asiatic  poisonous  solanaceous  herbs, 
having  simple  leaves,  somewhat  irregular  flowers  with 
funnelform  corollas,  and  a  circumscissile  capsule.  H. 
niger  is  the  henbane. 

2.  [/.  c.]  Pharm.  The  leaves  of  the  henbane  (Hyoscyamus 
niger),  used  in  neuralgic  and  pectoral  troubles. 
hy'O-Sty'Iic  (hi'o-sti'lTk),  a.  [hyo-  -f-  Gr.  orvAot  a  pillar.] 
Zool.  Having  the  jaws  connected  with  the  cranium  by  the 
hyomandibular,  or  upper  part  of  the  hyoid  arch,  as  in  a 
large  majority  of  fishes  ;  —  opposed  to  autostylic. 
hyp  a  bys'sal  (hTp'a-bTs'al),  a.  [hypo-  +  abyssal.']  Pe¬ 
tr  og.  Formed  at  a  moderate  distance  below  the  surface ; 
—  a  term  used  by  Prof.  Brogger  in  his  classification  of 
igneous  rocks. 

hyp  8BS  the'si  a,  hyp  es  the'si  a  (-Ss-the'sT-ri ;  -zT -a),  a. 

[NL. ;  hypo-  -j-  sesthesia.]  Med.  Imperfect  pow’er  of  sen¬ 
sation.  —  hyp  aes  the'sic,  hyp  es  the'sic  (-sTk),  a. 
hyp-ae'thral,  hyp-e'thral  (Inp-e'thral ;  hi-pe'- ;  277),  a. 
[L.  hypaelhi-us  in  the  open  air,  uncovered,  Gr.  vTraiflpos; 
v7to  under  -f-  al6tjp  ether,  the  clear  sky.]  Open  to  the  sky ; 
not  roofed  over  ;  —  applied,  Class.  Arch.,  to  a  building, 
court,  etc.  Opposed  to  cleithral.  —  hypaethr&l,  or  hypethral, 
theory,  the  theory  that  the  cella  of  some  Greek  temples 
w'as  lighted  by  omitting  a  section  of  its  roof,  or  by  sky¬ 
lights,  roof  windows,  or  the  like, 
hyp-ae'thron  (-thrbn),  n.  [NL.  See  hypo-;  ether.]  Class. 
Arch.  An  opening  to  the  sky  ;  an  open  court  or  skylight, 
as  of  a  temple.  See  hyp.*thral  theory. 
hyp-SB'thros  (-thrbs),  n.  [L.,  fr.  Gr.  vn-aiflpo*.]  Class. 
Arch,  a  A  court  or  space,  as  in  a  building,  open  to  the 
sky,  whether  actually  unroofed  or  having  a  skylight, 
b  A  temple  or  other  building  having  such  a  court  or  space. 
See  HYPiETHRAL  THEORY. 

hyp-al'gl  a  (hTp-51'jT-d  ;  hi-p51'-),  n.  [NL.  ;  hypo-  -f- 
-algia.]  Diminished  sensibility  to  pain.  —  hyp  al'gic 
(-jtk),  a. 

hyp-al'la-ge  (hTp-Xl'o-je ;  lii-pSl'- ;  277),  n.  [L.,  fr.  Gr. 
vnaWayrj,  prop.,  interchange,  exchange,  fr.  vnaWdaaeiv 
to  interchange  ;  vno  under  -j-  aAAaaaetv  to  change.]  Gram. 
<&  Rhet.  A  figure  consisting  of  an  interchange  in  the  syntac¬ 
tic  relationship  between  two  terms.  Thu6  in  Vergil  “  dare 
classibus  austros ,”  to  give  the  wdnds  to  the  fleets,  occurs  in¬ 
stead  of  dare  classes  austris,  to  give  the  fleets  to  the  winds, 
hyp-an'thl-um  (hTp-Sn'thT-wm  ;  hi-pSn'-),  n.  ;  L.  pi.  -thia 
(-a).  [NL.  ;  hypo-  -f  Gr.  dv0o<;  flower.]  Bot.  Any  en¬ 
largement  or  special  development  of  the  torus  below  the 
calyx,  as  in  the  rose  hip,  or  fruit.  —  hyp-an'thi-al  (-&1),  a. 
hyp'a-poph'y-sis  (hTp'd-pbf'T-sts ;  hi'pa-),  n.;  pi.  -ses 
(-sez).  [NL.  See  hypo-  ;  apophysis.]  Anat.  A  ventral 
process  or  element  of  a  vertebra ;  as :  a  The  licemal  spine, 
b  A  hypocentrum.  —  hyp  a-po-phys'i-al  (-po-fTz't-51),  a. 
hyp-ax'i-al  (hip-Sk'sT-dl  ;  hi-p5k'-),  a.  [hypo-  -j-  axial.] 
Anat.  dr  Zool.  Beneath  the  axis  of  the  vertebral  column, 
hy'per-  (hl'per-).  [Gr.  vnep  over,  above  ;  akin  to  L.  super, 
E.  over.  See  over  ;  cf.  super-.]  1.  A  prefix  signifying 
over ,  above  ;  as,  ////^-physical,  hyperthynon  ;  also,  above 
measure,  abnormally  great,  excessive  ;  as,  hypersemis,,  hyper¬ 
bola.,  hypercritical ,  hypersecretion.  Sometimes,  implying, 
as  in  various  mathematical  terms,  having  or  involving  more 
than,  as  in  hy'per-tri'di-men'Bion-al  (-tri/dT-m£n'almn-&l), 
Geom .,  having  or  involving  more  than  three  dimensions. 

2.  Chem.  A  prefix  equivalent  to  super-  or  per-,  and  now 
generally  replaced  by  per- ;  as,  hyperoxide.  See  per-. 
£[3^*  The  reference  ‘‘See  hyper- ”  is  sometimes  given  as 
the  only  definition  of  a  word  beginning  in  hyper-,  if  its 
meaning  can  readily  be  gathered  from  the  definitions  of 
the  prefix  and  the  root  w  ord. 

hy'per  a-bel'i-an  (hi'per-d-bSl'T-an  ;  -y5n),  a.  [hyper-  + 


hy  lo-zo'i-cal  (hI/lS-z5'I-kdl),a. 

=  h  ylozoic. 
hym.  +  hem,  him. 

H.  Y.  M.  A.  Abbr.  Hebrew 
Young  Men’s  Association, 
hy'men-.  See  hymeno-. 

Hy'men  se'uB  (hl'nv'n-e'us),  n. 
f  ( i  r.  'Y/j.eVacov.]  =  HYMEN.  1. 

Hy  men-ae'us.Hy  men-e'us.  Bib. 
Hy  men-a'ic  (-a'Yk),  a.  [L.  hy- 
menaicus.]  Of  or  pert,  to  Hy¬ 
men.  Rare. 

hymenaic  meter.  [L.  hj/menai- 
cwm  mefrimi.]  A  dactylic  dime-  , 

ter  (-ww  I - ). 

hy  me  ne'al-ly,  adv.  of  hyme¬ 
neal. 

hy  me-ne'alB  (hT'mP-ne'dlz),  n. 
pi.  Nuptials.  Rare. 
hy  me  ne'an  (-tin),  hy-me'ni  al 
(hI-me'nT-<Il),  hy-men'ic  (hT- 
mPn'Yk),  a.  Hymeneal, 
hy  me-nlc'a-lar  (hrmC-nYk'o- 
lar),  a.  (hymenium  +  L.  colere 
to  inhabit.]  Bot.  Inhabiting  | 
the  hymenium  of  fungi. 
hy-me'nl-#-phore  (hl-me'nt-ft-  | 
fOr7),  n.  (hymenium  -phore.] 
Bot.  A  hymenophore 
hy  men-i'tlB  (hl'm^n-T'tYs),  n. 
TNL.  ;  let  hymen  4-  -iff*.]  Med. 
Inflammation  of  the  hymen, 
hy  men-o-dic'tlne  (-A-dYk'tYn  ; 
-ten  ;  184),  n.  Also  -tin.  [From 
Hymenodictyon ,  genus  name  ; 
hymeno-  +  Gr.  ocktvov  net.]  . 
Chem.  A  crystalline  alkaloid,  I 
C2.3H4oN2,  oblained  from  the 
bark  of  the  tropical  rubiaceous 
tree  Humenodictyon  excelsum.  I 
hy'men-oid,  a.  [Zu/mewium  +  * 


-aid.]  a  Bot.  Resembling  a  hy¬ 
menium  in  form  or  structure.  *b 
Membranous. 

hy  men-o  li'chen  (hi'm^n-fi-ll'- 
k£n),  ti.  (hymeno-  4-  lichen.]  Bot. 
A  lichen  of  the  group  Hy'men-o- 
li-che'nes  (-lT-ke'nez),  now  usu¬ 
ally  known  as  Basidiolichenes. 
hy  men-ol'o-gyChl'm^n-Ol'S-jY), 
n.  (hymeno-  4-  -logy.]  Anatomy 
of  membranes.— hy  men  ©-log  - 
i-cal  (hl'm^n-D-lBj'T-ktll),  a 
hy  men  o  my-ce'tal  (hl'mfn-fi- 
mT-se't/Il),a.  Hymenomycetous. 
hy'men-o  my-cete'  (-mi-set'),  n.; 
pl. E.  -MYCKTES  (-mi-sets'),  [hy¬ 
meno-  4-  Or.  yvKrjs,  -t/tos,  n 
mushroom.]  Bot.  Any  fungus 
of  theHy  men-o  my-ce'tes  (-se'- 
tez),  known  generally  as  Aga- 
ricales.  —  hy  men  o-my-ce'touB 
(-tits),  a. 

hy  men-o-my  ce'toid  (-se'toid), 
a.  [hymenomycete  4-  -o id.]  Bot. 
Resembling  a  hymenomycete. 
hy  men-oph'o  rnm  (hl'm^n-Bf'- 
fi-rum),  pl.  -ora  (-rd).  [NL.] 
Bot.  A  hymenophore. 
hy  men-op'ter  (-5  p't  5  r),  n. 
Zool.  One  of  the  Hymenoptera. 
hy'men-op'ter-al  (-dl).  a.  Zool. 
Hymenopterous 

hy  men-op'ter-lBt.  n.  A  student 
of  the  Hymenoptera. 
hy  men  op  ter-ol'o-gy (-Bl'f.-jl ), 
n.  [Hymenoptera-^-  -logy.]  Zool. 
Scientific  study  of  the  Hymen¬ 
optera.  —  hy  men-op'ter-o^log'l- 
cal  (-B-lBj'I-kfll).  a.  —  hy'men- 
op  ter-ol'o-glBt  (-Bl'o-jlst),  n. 
hy  men-op'ter- on.  n.  A  hymen- 
opteran. 


hy  men-ot'o-my  (hl'mrn-Bt'6- 
ml),  n.  [ hymeno •  4-  -tomy.]  a 
Surg.  Incision  of  the  hymen,  b 
Anat.  Dissection  of  membrunes. 
Hy'mer.  Var.  of  Hymik. 
Hy-met'tl-an  (hl-m£t'l-dn),  a. 
Of  or  pert,  to  Mount  Hymettus, 
near  Athens ;  as.  Hymettian 
marble;  Hymettian  honey. 
Hy-met'tic  (-Tk),  a.  Hvmettinn. 
Hy'mir  (hii'm?r),  n.  [Icel.  Hy- 
mir.]  Norse  Myth.  A  giant,  j)er- 
sonitying  the  inhospituhle  sea. 
hym  na'ri-um  (hTm-na'rT-t/m), 
hym'na-ry  (hlm'nd-rl),  n.  [LL 
hymnarium,  hymnarius.  See 
HYMN.]  A  hymnal.  Rare. 
hym'ner,  n.  [See  hymnary.] 
A  hymnal.  Obs. 
hsrmn'er  (hTm'?r  ;  hlm'n?r).  n. 
One  who  sings  hymns, 
hym'nish.  ".  Like  a  hymn.  Obs. 
hym'niet  (hlm'nlst),  n.  A 
writer  of  hymns. 
hymn'les8.''t.  See -less. 
hym'no-dist  (hlm'nB-dTst),  n. 
One  who  makes  a  study  of,  or 
practices,  hymnodv. 
hym  no-log'lc  (hTm,'nB-lBj'Tk), 
hym  no-log'i-cal  (-I-kfll),  a.  Of 
or  pert,  to  hymnology .  — hym - 
no-log 'i-cal-ly,  adv. 
hympe.  +  himp,  imp. 
hympne.  -f  hymn. 
hyn.  f  HIN,  HYNE,  INN. 

hynd.  +  hend,  hind. 
hynder  •f  hinder,  a. 

hyne,  adv.  [Perh.  fr.  ME.  hethen, 
of  Scand.  origin;  cf.Icel.  he&an, 
Dan.  heden,  Sw.  hddan.  Oxf. 
E.  D.]  Hence.  Obs.  or  Scot, 
byng.  +  hang,  hinge. 


hynt.  *f*  went. 

hv  o-hran'chi-al  (hi  o-brSi)'kT- 
I  dl),  a.  Anat.  Pert,  to  the  hyoid 
I  and  branchial  arches. 

J  hy  o  chol'ic  (-kBl'Yk),  a.  [Gr. 
if  69,  hog  4-  cholic.]  Physiol. 
Chem.  Designating  an  acid  got 
I  from  hyoglycocholic  acid  by 
I  boiling  with  dilute  alkali. 
Hy'o-don,  Hy  o  don'ti-dae,  etc. 
|  Vurs.  of  HlODON,  etc. 
hy  o-ep  i-glot'tic,  hyo-epi 
glot-tia'e-an.  «.  Anat.  Connect- 
!  mg  the  hyoid  hone  and  epiglottis, 
hy-oi'dal  (hl-oi'ddl),  hy-oi'dan 
i  (-df/n),  hy-oi'de-al(hl-oi'df-dl), 
hy-oi'de  an  (-fin),  a.  Hyoid, 
hy-oi'des  (-d?z),  n.  The  hyoid 
hone. 

hy  o  men'tal.  «.  [hyo-  4-  mental 
of  the  chin.]  Anat  Pertaining 
to  the  hyoid  bone  and  chin, 
hy  o-plaB'tron.  n.  [hyo-  4-  plas¬ 
tron.]  ZobL  The  second  lateral 
bony  plate  in  the  plastron  of 
most  turtles  ;  —  called  also  hyo- 
sternnm.  —  hy'o-plaB'tral.  a. 
hy  o-scap'u-lar.  a.  Anat.  Pert, 
to  the  hyoid  hone  and  scapula, 
hy  OB-cy-a'mi  a  (hT'fl-sT-a'mY- 
d).  n.  [NL.l  Hyoscj’ amine, 
hy  o-ster'nal,  a.  [hyo-  4-  ster¬ 
nal.)  Anat.  V  Zool.  Pert,  to  the 
hyoid  bone  and  sternum,  or  to 
the  hyosternum. 
hy  o-ster'num.  n.  [hyo-  4-  ster¬ 
num.]  Zool.  The  hyoplastron. 
Hy'o- the 'ri-um  (h  I'fi-t  h  e'r  Y- 
«m),n.  [NL.  ;  hyo-  4-  therium.] 
Paleon.  A  Miocene  and  lower 
Pliocene  genus  of  extinct  swine. 
—  hy'o-there  (hl'B-ther),  n. 


hyp-.  See  hypo-. 
hyp  (hip),  n.  Short  for  hypo¬ 
chondria;  —usually  pl.  Collar/. 
hyp,  v.  t.  To  make  melancholy. 
Cdlloq.  [  pothetical.  I 

hyp.  Abbr.  Hypothesis^;  hv-| 
hyp  a  cou'Bi-a  ( hYp'd-koo'znY- 
a  ;  -zi-a),  hyp  a-con'siB  (-sTs). 
Vars.  of  hy  pacts  i  a,  -acusis. 
hy-pac'tlc  (hY-p&k'tlk),  a.  Sr  n. 
[Gr.  viraxTiKOf,  fr.  vn-ayeip  to 
cam’  off  below  ;  vno  under  4- 


ayeip  to  carry.]  Med.  Purgative 
hyp  a-cu'si  athYp'a-kfl'zhY-d  ; 
zY-d),  hyp  a-cu/8i8  (-sis),  n. 
[NL.  ;  hypo-  +  Gr.  a/ccv<n9  a 
nearing.]  Partial  deafness, 
hy-pae'thrum  (hl-pe'thrfim),  n. 
Arch.  =  HYPiETHROS. 

hyp'al-bu'mi-no'sia,  n.  [NL. ; 
hy/'O-  4-  albumin  4-  -om*.]  Defi¬ 
ciency  of  albumin  in  the  blood, 
hyp  al-ge'Bi-a  (hYp'ftl-je'sY-a  ; 
-zY-d),  n.  [NL.  ;  hypo-  4-  alge¬ 
sia.]  Med  =  hypalgia. 
hyp  al-lac 'tic  (hYp'd-l&k'tYk), 
a.  [Gr.  vnoWaKTiKos.  See 
HYPALLAGE.] Expressedin  hyp- 
allage.  Rare. 

hyp'al-le'lo-morph,  n.  Bio  l. 
See  allelomorph.  —  hyp  al-le'- 
lo-mor'phic,  a. 

hy  pan-tho'di  um  (hT'p&n-thB'- 
dl-um;  hYp'ftn-),  n.  [NL.;  hypo- 
4-  anthodxum.]  Bot. A  syconium. 
hypan'trum  (h  1-p  a  n't  rim  ; 
hY-),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  vnavrpos 
cavernous  ;  vwo  under  4-  dv-  j 
Tpop  cavern.l  Paleon.  A  notch  I 
on  the  neural  arch  of  the  verte¬ 


brae  of  certain  reptiles  for  ar¬ 
ticulation  with  the  hyposphene. 
Hyp  a-pan'te  (hYp'a-pan'te), 
n.  [LGr.  vnanavT-q,  fr.  Gr. 
vrro  under  4-  dnavrav  to  meet.] 
East.  Ch.  A  festival  in  memory 
of  the  meeting  in  the  temple  of 
Mary,  hearing  the  infant  Jesus, 
with  Simeon  and  Anna, 
hyp  ar-te'ri-aJ  ( hlp'ar-tE'rY-ai  ; 
hr  par-),  a.  [hypo-  4-  arterial.] 
Anat.  Situated  below  an  artery; 
—applied,  specif.,  to  the  branch 
of  the  right  bronchus  given  off 
below  where  the  pulmonary 
artery  crosses  the  bronchus, 
hy-parx'is  ( hY-p&rk 'bYb),  n.;  pl 
HYPARXES  (-sez).  [Gr.  vrrap^i?, 
fr.  vndp\€Lv  to  begin  to  be.]  Met - 
aph.  Essential  nature.  Obs.  or  R. 
hy-paa'pist  ( hl-pfts'pYst;  hl-),w. 
[Gr.  vnaanuxTyjs.]  Or.  Antiq. 
A  shield-bearer  or  armor-bearer; 
one  of  a  special  body  of  guards 
in  the  Macedonian  army, 
hyp'a-te  (hYp'd-te),  n.  [1^.,  fr. 
Gr.  ifnarr/,  prop.  fem.  of  vna- 
T05  low’est,  highest.]  Anc.  Gr. 
Music.  See  tetrachord,  Illust. 
hyp  'a-ton  (  tBn),  n.pl.  [Gr.  gen. 
pl.  virdrwp.]  Anc.  Or.  Musis. 
See  tetrachord,  Illust. 
hype.  4*  HIP, 
hype.  var.  of  hi pe. 
hypecacuana.  +  ipecacuanha. 
hy-pen'e-my,  n.  [L.  hypene- 
mius  windy,  fr.  Gr.  ifTrrjve/iio^.] 
A  wind  egg.  Obs.  [Humorous. 1 
hy'per,  n.  One  overzealous.l 
hy'per,  v.  i.  To  bustle.  Dial. 


ale,  senate,  c&re,  Am,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofa ;  eve,  £vent,  find,  reefint,  maker;  ice,  Ill;  old,  ftbey,  orb,  5dd,  sfift,  connect ;  use,  unite,  (ira,  iip,  circus,  mentt  ; 

J  Foreign  Word.  f  Obsolete  Variant  of.  +  combined  with.  =  equals. 
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H  YPERKAT  A  BOLISM 


Hyperbola.  O  Center;  A,  A ■ 
Vertices  ;  /\  F'  Foci  ;  DR , 
D'R'  Directrices ;  CCf  Pa¬ 
rameter. 


Abelian .]  Math.  Designating  a  function  of  two  variables 
oonnected  with  a  discontinuous  group  of  substitutions  linear 
In  each. 

hy  per  acid  (hi'per-Ss'Td),  a.  Excessively  acid ;  more  than 
normally  acid.  —  hy  per  a  cidi  ty  (-a-sId'T-tl),  n. 
hy'per-a-cu'si-a  (-d-ku'zht-d),  hy  per  a  cu'sls  (  sts),  n. 
[NL.  ;  hyper-  +  Gr.  dxoutrts  a  hearing.]  Med.  Abnormal 
acuteness  of  the  sense  of  hearing, 
hy  per  a  cute'  (-a-kut'),  a.  Excessively  acute, 
hy  per  ae'mi-a,  or  -e'ml  a  (-e'ml-u),  n.  [NL. ;  hyper-  + 
-amnia,  -emia.]  Med.  A  superabundance  or  congestion  of 
blood.  —  hy'per-ae'mic,  or  -e'mlc  (-e'mik  ;  -gm'Ik),  a. 
hy  per  »s  the'sl-a,  or  -es-the'sl  a  (-Ss-the'si-d ;  -zl-a), 
n.  [NL. ;  hyper-  -f-  inslhesia.]  Med.  <i  Physiol.  A  state 
of  exalted  or  morbidly  increased  sensibility, 
hy  per  aes  thetic,  or -es  thetic  (-Ss-thSt'Ik),  a.  1.  Af¬ 
fected  by,  or  pertaining  to,  liyperaesthesia. 

2.  Unduly  influenced  by  iesthetical  feelings  or  views, 
hy'per-al-ge'sl-a  (-51-je'sl-d ;  -zl-d),  hy  per-al  ge'sls 
(-sis),  n.  [NL. ;  hyper-  -f-  algesia .]  Med.  Morbid  sensi¬ 
tiveness  to  pain.  —  hy  per-al-ge'slc  (-stk),  a. 
hy  per  a'phi-a  (-a'fT-a),  n.  [NL. ;  hyper-  -f-  Gr.  a<t>r)  touch.] 
Med.  Abnormal  acuteness  of  the  sense  of  touch.  —  hy'- 
per  aph'ic  (-Sf'Tk),  a. 

hy  per  bat'ic  (-bSt'Tk),  a.  Of  or  pert,  to  a  hyperbaton ; 
transposed;  inverted.—  hy  per  bat'i-cal  ly  (-T-kdl-T),  adv. 
hy-per'ba-ton  (hi-pflr'ba-t5n),  n. ;  L.pl.  -bata  (-t a).  [L., 
fr.  Gr.  vttc'p/ Sarop,  fr.  vnepPaTos  transposed,  fr.  vnepfiaii'CLv 
to  step  over ;  vnep  over  -f-  /Saupetp  to  step.]  Gram.  A  fig¬ 
urative  construction,  transposing  or  inverting  the  natural 
order;  as,  “  echoed  the  hills  ”  for  “the  hills  echoed.’* 
hy-per'bo-la  (-bo-la),  n.  [Gr. 
vnepfiohr),  prop.,  an  overshoot¬ 
ing,  excess  (see  conic  section). 

See  hyperbole.]  Geom.  a  A 
curve  formed  by  a  section  of  a 
cone,  when  the  cutting  plane 
makes  a  greater  angle  with  the 
base  than  the  cone’s  side  makes. 

It  consists  of  two  branches  cut 
out  of  the  opposite  halves  of  the 
double  cone.  See  conic  sec¬ 
tions.  b  Any  analogous  higher 
curve,  the  general  equation  being  xayt>  =  ca+*. 
hy-per'bo-la  (-le),  n.  [L.,  fr.  Gr.  vnepfiohr),  prop.,  an  over¬ 
shooting,  excess,  fr.  Gr.  v/rep/SdAAeip  to  throw  over  or  be¬ 
yond  ;  v7r«p  over  -f-  /3aAAetp  to  throw.  See  hyper-,  para¬ 
ble;  cf.  hyperbola.]  Rhet.  A  figure  of  speech  in  which 
the  expression  is  an  evident  exaggeration,  as  one  by  which 
things  are  represented  as  much  greater  or  less,  better  or 
worse,  than  they  really  are  ;  a  statement  exaggerated  fan¬ 
cifully  through  excitement,  or  for  effect. 

Somebody  has  snid  of  the  boldest  figure  in  rhetoric,  the  hyper- 
bole ,  that  it  lies  without  deceiving.  Macaulay. 

hy  per-bol'ic  (hi'per-b51'Tk)  (  a.  [L.  hyperbolicus  exces- 
hy'per-bol'i-cal  (-T-kdl)  J  sive,  Gr.  vnepBohiKos  :  cf. 
F.  hyperbolique.)  1.  Math.  Of  or  pert,  to  the  hyperbola. 
2.  Rhet.  Relating  to,  containing,  or  like,  hyperbole, 
hyperbolic  branch  (of  a  curve),  Georn^  one  that  has  a  real 
asymptote.  —  h.  function*.  Math,  a  The  real  factors  of  the 
trigonometric  functions  of  pure  imaginaries,  defined  thus  : 
cosh  x  =  cos  ix—\  ( ex  +  e~x) 
sinh  x  =  —i  sin  ix  =  1  ( ex  —  e~x ), 
etc.,  where  the  h  means  hyperbolic;  —  so  called  because 
their  areal  definitions  are  related  to  the  rectangular  hyper¬ 
bola  somewhat  as  the  areal  definitions  of  sine  and  cosine 
to  the  circle,  b  Certain  transformed  elliptic  functions  re¬ 
lated  to  ordinary  elliptic  functions  as  *J\+[k  sinh  </>)-  is  re¬ 
lated  to  (k sin  </>)2.  —  h.  gear,  wheel,  etc.,  Mach.,  a  hy- 
perboloidal  or  skew  bevel  gear,  wheel,  etc.  See  bevel 
wheel.  —  h.  geometry,  the  geometry  of  hyperbolic  space. 
—  h.  involution.  Math.  See  involution,  n.,  4  e  (2).  —  h. 
logarithm*,  Math.,  natural  logarithms;  —  so  called  because 
appearing  in  the  expression  for  the  area  of  a  strip  be¬ 
tween  a  hyperbola  and  its  asymptote.  —  h.  point  (of  a  sur¬ 
face),  Math.,  an  anticlastic  point,  w'here  the  indicatrix  is 
a  hyperbola.  See  curvature.  —  h.  series,  Math.,  one  in 
which  the  summation  of  n  terms  involves  the  quadrature 
of  the  hyperbola.  —  h.  space.  Math.,  space  whose  Riemann- 

ian  measure  of  curvature,  -j^,  is  negative,  in  which,  there¬ 
fore,  the  straight  line  is  infinite  and  the  sum  of  the  angles 
of  any  triangle  is  less  than  a  straight 
angle.  Also,  analogous  space  of  two 
dimensions  viewed  as  a  manifold  com¬ 
plete  in  itself,  with  internal  relations, 
but  with  no  external  relations  such 
as  position  and  sides ;  —  so  called  by 
Klein,  -h.  spiral.  Math.,  the  path  of  Hyperbolic  spiral, 
a  point  whose  radius  vector  varies  inversely  as  the  angle 


it  sweeps  over  ;  —  so  named  because  the  form  of  its  polar 
equation  p9  =  A:2  is  that  of  the  asymptotic  equation  of  the 
hyperbola,  xy  =  c-.—  hyperbolic  (linear)  transformation,  Alg., 
a  transformation  in  which  the  discriminant  is  positive  and 
therefore  the  double  elements  are  real  and  distinct, 
hy-per'bo-lism  ( hi-pfir'bo-lTz’m),  n.  [Cf .  F.  hyper bolisme.] 

1.  Rhet.  Use  of  hyperbole. 

2.  Geom.  A  curve  whose  equation  is  derived  from  that  of 

another  curve  by  putting  xy  for  y.  Newton. 

hy-per'bo-llze  (-Hz),  v.  t.  &  i.  ;  -lized  (-lizd) ;  -liz'ing 
(-liz'Yng).  [Cf.  F.  hyperboliser.]  To  state  in  hyperbole  ; 
to  speak  or  write  with  hyperbole. 

hy-per'bo-loid  (-loid),  n.  [ hyperbola  -f-  -oid :  cf.  F.  hy¬ 
per  bolo'ide.)  Geom.  a  A  surface  of  second  order,  with  a 
center  in  finity  and  cut  by  certain  planes  in  hyperbolas; 
also,  a  solid  bounded  in  part  by  such  a  surface,  b  An  anal¬ 
ogous  surface  of  higher  order.  Rare.  —  hv-per'bo-lold,  a. 
hyperboloid  of  revolution,  the  surface  tracea  by  a  hyperbola 
rotating  about  one  of  its  axes. 

hy-per  bo  loi'dal  (-loi'dal),  a.  Of  or  pert,  to  a  hyperboloid, 
hyperboloidal  gear,  wheel,  etc.,  Mach.,  a  skew  bevel  gear, 
wheel,  etc.  See  bevel  wheel. 

Hy  per  bo're  an  (ln'per-bo're-dn  ;  201),  a.  [L.  hyperbo- 
reus ,  Gr.  vnepPopeo<: ;  apparently  fr.  vnep  over,  beyond  -f- 
/Sope'a?  (see  Boreas),  but  peril,  an  alteration  of  a  dial,  word 
meaning  messenger ,  carrier,  and  orig,  akin  to  4>€peiv  to 
bear.]  1.  Gr.  Myth.  Of  or  pert,  to  the  Hyperboreans. 

2.  [/.  c.]  Northern ;  belonging  to  or  inhabiting  a  region 
very  far  north  ;  most  northern  ;  hence,  very  cold  ;  frigid. 
Hy  per-bo're  an,  n.  1.  Gr.  Myth.  One  of  a  people  placed 
by  Herodotus  in  the  extreme  north,  who  were  esp.  associ¬ 
ated  with  the  cult  of  Apollo.  They  were  probably  north¬ 
ern  Greeks  or  Macedonians,  though  they  have  been  (owing 
to  a  doubtful  etymology)  supposed  to  be  a  mythical  people 
dwelling  beyond  the  north  wind  (Boreas). 

2.  [Z.  c.]  A  dweller  in  the  extreme  north  ;  pi.,  the  Arctic 
peoples  of  northeast  Siberia  with  the  Eskimo.  Obsoles. 
hy  per  bu'li-a  (-boc/lT-a;  -bu'li-a),  n.  [NL. ;  hyper-  -{- 
root  of  Gr.  /9ovAeo-0at  to  will.]  Abnormal  display  of  voli¬ 
tional  consciousness  ;  excess  of  impulse  ;  tendency  to  au¬ 
tomatic  or  ill-considered  action. 

hy  per-Cal' vln  ism ,  n.  Theol.  Calvinism  more  extreme 
than  Calvin’s  own  teaching,  as  in  respect  to  predestination. 
—  hyper-Cal'vin  1st,  n.  —  hy'per-Calvin-is'tic,  a. 

hy  per-cat  a  lec'tic  (-kSt'd-lSk'tlk),  a.  [L.  hypercatalec- 
ticus ,  hypercatalectus ,  Gr.  vTrepKUTa\r)KTos.  See  hyper-  ; 
catalectic.]  Pros.  Having  a  syllable  or  two  beyond  the 
last  measure  ;  — applied  to  verse  measured  by  dipodies. 
hy'per-caVa-lex'is  (-ISk'sis),  n.  Pros  Hypercatalectic 
excess  of  a  syllable  or  syllables. 

hy'per-chlor-hy'dri-a  (-klor-hl'drT-a),  n.  [NL.  ;  hyper- 
chlorhydric  f-  -ia.]  Med.  Excess  of  chlorhydric  (hy¬ 
drochloric)  acid  in  the  gastric  juice,  as,  esp.,  in  case  of 
ulcer  and  nervous  dyspepsia. 

hyper-cho'li-a  (-ko'lT-d),  n.  [NL. ;  hyper-  -f-  Gr. 
bile.]  Med.  Excessive  secretion  of  bile, 
hy  per  com'plex  (-kbm'plSks),  a.  Math.  Multiple  ;  in¬ 
volving  more  than  two  disparate  units  ;  —  said  of  numbers 
and  number  systems.  Four  distinct  conceptions  of  the 
hypercomplex  number  have  been  formulated :  (1)  The 
arithmetical  (Dedekind),  viz.,  a  set  of  n  ordered  marks  (or 
coordinates)  of  a  field,  an  n-tuple  element.  (2)  The  logical 
(Russell),  viz.,  a  one-many  relation,  or  an  w-dimensional 
entity.  (3)  The  Hamilton-Peano,  viz.,  an  operator.  (4)  The 
algebraic,  viz.,  an  ideal  entity  or  extension  of  the  number 
system,  defined  by  an  equation  (as  t2  +  1  =  0)  and  used  in 
combination  with  simple  numbers  as  a  modulus  for  the  re¬ 
duction  of  algebraic  expressions, 
hyper-con'ic  (-kbn'Tk),  a.  Geom.  Formed  by  the  inter¬ 
section  of  two  couicoids.  —  hy^r-con'ic,  n. 
hy'per-cor'a-coid  (-k5r'd-koid).  a.  [ hyper -  -f-  coracoid. ] 
Zodl.  Designating,  or  pertaining  to,  the  upper  of  two  bones 
at  the  base  of  the  pectoral  fin  of  teleost  fishes  lying  be¬ 
tween  the  clavicle  and  the  actinosts.  By  some  it  is  called 
scapula  and  regarded  as  homologous  with  the  scapula  of 
the  higher  vertebrates.  —  n.  A  hypercoracoid  bone, 
hy'per-crit'ic  (-krit'Tk),  n.  \_hyper-  -f-  critic :  cf .  F.  hyper¬ 
critique.']  1.  One  who  is  critical  beyond  measure  or 
reason  ;  a  carping  critic  ;  a  captious  censor 
2.  Carping  or  captious  criticism.  Obs. 
hy  per-crlt'i-cal  (-T-kdl),  a.  Over  critical ;  unreasonably 
or  unjustly  critical  ;  carping ;  captious  ;  also,  excessively 
nice  or  exact.  —  hy'per-crlt'i-cal-ly,  adv. 
hy  per-crlt'l-cize,  hy  per  criti  cise  (  T-siz),  v.  t.  d-  i.  ; 
-cized,  -cised  (-sizd) ;  -ciz'ing,  -ois/ing  (-sizing).  To  criti¬ 
cize  with  unjust  severity  ;  to  criticize  captiously, 
hy'per-cy'cle  (hl'per-sFk’l),  n.  Math,  a  Any  plane  sextic 
curve  of  fourth  class,  with  a  double  tangent  at  infinity, 
such  that  the  points  of  contact  with  a  fifth  tangent  of  two 
circles  touching  each  (one  internally,  one  externally)  a  pair 


of  tangents  properly  chosen  are  at  a  fixed  distance  apart 

( Laguene ).  b  See  cycle,  7  b. 

hy  per  de-ter'mi  nant  (hi'per-de-tfir'mT-ndnt),  n.  Math. 
a  A  determinant  whose  constituents  are  operative  sym¬ 
bols;  the  symbolic  expression  of  an  invariant  or  covariaut. 
b  A  determinant  whose  matrix  can  be  displayed  graphically 
only  in  space  of  at  least  four  dimensions  ;  one  whose  type 
constituent  has  at  least  four  subindices,  as  Ci,  m,  n,  r.  —  a. 
Like  a  hyperdeterminant. 

hy'per-du-li'a  (-du-li'd),  n.  [hyper-  -f  dulia.]  R.  C.  Ch 
The  veneration  given  to  the  Virgin  Mary  as  the  most  ex 
alted  of  mere  creatures ;  higher  veneration  than  dulia 
—  hy  per-du'lic  (-du'llk),  hy  per-du'li  cal  (  lT-kdl),  a. 
hy  per-dy  nam'i  a  (-di-n5m'T-d  ;  -dl-na'ml-d),  n.  [NL. 
hyper-  -j-  Gr.  Svranis  power.]  Med.  Excessive  energy  #f 
function;  abnormal  nervous  or  muscular  activity. — hy 
per-dy-nam'ic  (-nfcm'Tk),  a. 

hy  per-el-lip'lic  (-8-lTp'tTk),  a.  Math.  Analogous  to  ellip¬ 
tic,  but  more  transcendent. 

hyperelliptic  curve,  one  whose  Cartesian  coordinates  are 
rational  functions  of  a  parameter  p,  and  ^E(p) .  where 
E(p)  is  an  entire  function  of  p  and  of  degree  2c  +  2,  if  c  is 
the  class  of  the  curve.  —  h.  curves,  Math.,  curves  of  genus 
higher  than  1,  esp.  of  genus  2.  — h.  functions,  Math.,  in¬ 
verses  of  hyperelliptic  integrals,  as  elliptic  functions  are 
inverses  of  elliptic  integrals.  —  h.  integral,  Math.,  an  Abelian 
integral  in  which  w*  is  a  polynomial  in  z  of  degree  higher 
than  the  fourth,  with  distinct  linear  factors,  or  is  reduci¬ 
ble  to  this  form  by  birat ional  transformation, 
hy  per-em'e-sis  (-Sm'e-sTs),  n.  [NL. ;  hyper- emesis.] 
Med.  Excessive  vomiting.— hy'per-e-met'ic  (-e-mgt'Tk),  a. 
hy  per-eu  tec'tic  (-u-t8k'tTk),  a.  Phys.  Chem.  Containing 
combined  carbon  in  excess  of  the  proportion  (about  4.30 
per  cent)  corresponding  to  the  eutectic  ;  —  said  of  steels, 
hy'per-eu-tec'toid  (-toid),  a.  Phys.  Chem.  Containing 
combined  carbon  in  excess  of  the  proportion  (about  0.90 
per  cent)  corresponding  to  the  eutectoid  ;  —  said  of  steels, 
hy  per-fo'cal  (-fo'k&l),  a.  Photog.  Designating  the  distance 
beyond  which,  for  a  given  lens,  all  objects  are  in  fair  focus, 
hy  per'ga  my  (hi-pQr'gd-mT),  n.  [ hyper -  -f-  -gamy.] 
Marriage  into  an  equal  or  higher  caste,  or  social  group  ;  — 
used  in  reference  to  Hindu  laws  forbidding  women  to 
marry  men  of  inferior  caste.  —  hy-per'ga-mous  (-nms),  a. 
hy/per-ge  o  met'rlc  (hFper-je'o-mgt'rtk),  a.  Math.  Tran¬ 
scending  ordinary  geometrical  (operations  or  series),  but 
analogous  to  them.  —  hypergeometric  series,  the  series 
,  ,  ab  a(q  -f  1)  b(b  +  1)  .  ,  .  , ,  - ,  . 


-x*+  ... , denoted  by  F(a, b,  c,  x). 


l.c  1.2.c(c  1) 

where  x  alone  is  variable. 

hy  per- ge- om'e- try  (-je-5m'e-tn),  n.  The  geometry  of 
higher  spaces. 

Hy  per-i-ca'ce-aB  (hFper-T-ka'se-e),  n.  pi.  [NL.  See  Hy¬ 
pericum.]  Bot.  A  family  of  plants,  the  St. -John’s- wort 
family,  typifying  the  order  Hypericales,  and  containing 
about  10  genera  and  280  species,  of  warm  and  temperate 
regions.  They  have  opposite,  resinous-dotted  leaves,  and 
regular  flowers  with  very  numerous  hypogynous  stamens 
arranged  often  in  sets,  a  polycarpellary  ovary,  and  mainly 
capsular  fruit.  Hypericum  is  the  type  and  by  far  the 
largest  genus.  —  hy  per-i-ca'ceous  (-shws),  a. 

Hy^er-l-ca'les  (-lez),  n.  pi.  [NL.  ;  Hypericum  4~  -ales.] 
Bot.  An  order  of  archichlamydeous  dicotyledonous  plants 
embracing  29  families,  of  which  the  Hypericaceae,  Viola- 
ceae,  Theaceae,  Clusiaceae,  and  Passifloraceae  are  the  most 
important.  It  is  characterized  in  general  by  the  imbri 
cated  or  convolute  sepals  and  the  parietal  placentae. 

Hy-per'1-CUm  (hl-pgr'T-kwm),  n.  [L.,  fr.  Gr.  vncpucov. 
vnipeiKov  \  vtto  under,  among  -f-  epeitcr),  epiKij,  heath, 
heather.]  Bot.  A  large  genus  of  herbs  or  shrubs  of  wide 
distribution,  characterized  chiefly  by  their  pentamerous 
yellow  flowers,  which  in  such  species  as  the  American  H. 
aureum  are  large  and  handsome,  and  for  which  they  are 
commonly  cultivated.  Many  herbaceous  species  are  com¬ 
mon  weeds,  being  called  by  the  name  St.  John's-wort. 

liypericum  red  A  red  resinous  substance  extracted  from 
Hypericum,  formerly  used  as  a  remedy  for  wounds,  etc. 

hy^er-i-no'sis  (hPper-T-no'sTs),  n.  [NL. ;  hyper-  -f  Gr. 
i<r,  u'6$,  strength,  fiber  -f-  -osw.]  Med.  A  condition  of  the 
blood  characterized  by  an  excess  of  fibrin,  as  in  many  in¬ 
flammatory  diseases.  —  hy'per-i-not'ic  (-nbt'Tk),  a. 

hy^er-in'VO-lu'tion  (-TiVvo-lu'shi/n),  n.  Med.  Unusually 
rapid  return  to  normal  or  less  than  normal  size  of  an  organ. 

Hy  pe'ri  on  (hi-pe'rT-8n ;  hi'per-i'tfn),  n.  [L.,  fr.  Gr. 
‘YTreptw*/.]  1.  Gr.  Myth.  A  Titan,  father  of  Helios,  the 
sun  god  ;  also  (as  a  patronymic),  Helios.  In  later  myth  he 
is  identified  with  Apollo,  god  of  manly  beauty.  Cf.  Helios. 
2.  Astron.  See  Saturn. 

hy'per-i'SO-ton'lc  (hi'per-i'so-tBn'Tk),  a.  Physiol.  Hav¬ 
ing  a  greater  osmotic  pressure  than  an  isotonic  fluid. 


hy  per-ac  aa-tho'slA  (hi  p 6  r 
ftK'ftn-the'Bts),  n.  INL.  .  hyper- 
+  Gr.  aKnuOa  spine  4-  -osis.] 
Med.  Hypertrophy  of  theprickle- 
cell  layer  of  the  epidermis. 
hy'per-a-cou'8i  a  (-d-koo'zhT- 
a;  -zT-a ),  hy  per  a-cou'sis  ( -sYs). 
Vars.  ot  H YBERACU3I A,  HYPER- 
acusis.  I  activity.  I 

hy  per-ac-tiv'l-ty,  n.  Excessive  | 
hy  per-a-cu'l-ty,  n.  Excessive 
acuteness 

hy'per-a-cute'ness.n.  See -ness. 
hy'per-ad  e-no'Bl*,  n.  [NL.  ; 
huper-  -f  adeno  4-  -osw.l  Med. 
Morbid  enlargement  of  tne  lyin- 

Ehatic  glands. 

y  per  ®s-the'sic,  hy'per-e*- 
the'sic  (-?s-the'sYk),  a.  =  hy- 

PER.ESTH  ETIC,  1. 

hy  per-al  b^mi  no'Bia,  n  [NL.; 
hyper-  4  albumin  4-  Med. 

A  condition  marked  by  an  ex¬ 
cess  of  albutuin  in  the  blood, 
hy'per-al'gi-a,  n.  [NL.  ;  hyper- 
4-  -algia.]  =  hyperalgesia. 
hvjper-an  ab'o-liBm  (hl'pfr-an- 
ab/o-lYz’m),  n.  Med.  Excess  of 
powth  producing  hypertrophy. 
hy'per-aphYo-dlB'i  a  (-ttf^fi- 
dfz'Y-d).  n.  [NL.]  Med.  Exces¬ 
sive  sexual  desire, 
hy'per-a-poph'y-ais  (-d-p  b  f'Y- 
sYsj),  n. ;  ill.  -ses  (-sez).  [NL.] 
Zodl.  A  lateral  and  back  war d- 
projecting  procesB  on  the  dorsal 
side  of  a  vertebra.— hy  per-ap'o- 
phy*'l-al  (-Ip'iY-nz'Y-dl^  a. 
hy  per-aa'piat,  n.  [Gr.  vnepa- 


crnuTTr /?,  fr.  vnepaani^eiv  to 
cover  with  a  shield.]  One  who 
holds  a  shield  over  another ; 
hence,  a  defender.  Obs. 
hy'per-aB-the'nl-a(-fts-the'nY-d; 

-as/th?-nT'd),  n.  [NL.]  Med. 
Great  weakness. 
hy/per-aux-e'Bi8,  n.  [NL.]  Med. 
Abnormal  increase  of  a  part  in 
size,  as  by  effusion  of  fluid, 
hy  per-bo-la'on  (hr p5r-b8-le'- 
bn),  n.  pi.  [Gr  U7rep/3oAaio?, 
-Aata,  prop,  adj.;  virep  over  4* 
Bohr)  stroke.]  Anc.  Gr.  Music 
See  TETRACHORD,  Illust. 
hy  per-bol 'i-cal-ly( -b51'Y-kdl-Y), 
adv  of  hyperbolic.  See  -LY. 
hy^er-bol'ic-ly,  adv.  Hyper- 
bolically.  Obs. 

hy/per-bol '1-form  (hl'pg^bOl'- 
Y-f6rm),  a.  [ hyperbola  4-  -form.) 
Math.  Like  a  hyperbola,  esp. 
of  higher  kind.  [/>•  See-isT.I 
hy-per 'bo-list  (hT-pQr/'bo-lYst),| 
hy-per  'bo-lo-graph  (-lC-grdf' ), 
ii.  Math.  An  instrument  for 
drawing  hyperbolas, 
hy-per^bo-ly,  n.  Hyperbole.  Obs. 
hy/per-bo're-al,  a.  [hyper-  4 
boreal.)  Hyperborpan.  Rare. 
hy  per-Drach'y-ceph  al,  -ce- 
pnal'lc,  a.,  -ceph'a-ly,  n.  See 
HYPER-. 

hy  per-bran'chi-al.  a. 

Situated  over  the  gills, 
hy  per-car'bu-ret  ed, 
a.  Chem.  See  hyper-. 
hy  per  ca-thar'iis. 

Med. 


Z  ool. 

-retted, 

_  .  [NL.] 

Excessive  catharsis.—  hy  - 


per-ca-thar'tic.  a. 

hy'per-cem'en-to'Bifl  (h  I'p  5  r- 

sem'Vn-to'sYs),  n  [NL  ;  hyper- 
4  cement  4  -osjs.J  Med.  Exces¬ 
sive  development  of  the  cement 
of  the  teeth 

hy  per-ce-no'8i8  (-sf-nO'sYs),  n. 
[NL.  ;  hyper  4  Gr  Ktuuxra;  an 
emptying.]  Med.  Excessive 
evacuation,  as  of  the  bowels 
hy  per-chlo'rlc  (-klo'rYk  ;  201), 
a.  Chem.  Perchloric, 
hy  per-chro-ma'Bi  a  (-kro-ma'- 
znY-d),  n.  [NL.  ;  hyper-  4  Gr. 
\pCiixa  color  ]  Med.  Excessive 
pigmentation.  —  hy^er-chro- 
mat'ic  (-m&t'lk),  a. 
hy  per-chro'ma  tiam  (-krb'md- 
tlz’m),  n.  a  Hyperchromasia. 
b  Unusual  intensity  of  color, 
hy  per-chro,ma-to/Bis  (-td'sYs), 
n.  [NL.]  Med  Hyperchromasia. 
hyper-chro'mi-a  (-kr6'mY-d), 

ri.  Med.  =  HYPERCHROMASIA. 
hy'  per-civ'i  lized  (-sYv'Y-lIzd), 
a.  See  hyper-. 
hy  per-con'BclouB.  a.  See  hy¬ 
per-. — con'iclous-neBB.  n. 
hy'per-coB'mic,  a.  =  supra- 
M  UN  DANE.  [/fare.  I 

hy  per-crit'ic.o.  Hypercritical.  | 
hy  per  crlt'l-ciBm.  /?.  See  -ism. 
hy  per-cry'al-ge'Bi-a  (h  Up  ?  r- 
krl’ai-je'sT-d  ;  -zT-a),  n.  [NL.  ; 
hyper -  4  Gr.  xpvo$  cold  4  alge¬ 
sia. )  Med.  Excessive  sensitive¬ 
ness  to  cold. 

hy  per-cyc  lo-ide'  (-sYk'lfi-ed'), 
n.  Math.  In  Lobachevskian  ge¬ 


ometry,  the  surface  of  revolu¬ 
tion  of  a  hypercycle  about  its 
rectilinear  equidistant  axis, 
hy  per-cy-e'sl*, //.  [NL.;  hyper- 
4  cyesisd)  Med  Superfetntion 
hy  per-c  y  r-to'»is,  n  INL.] 
Med.  Excessive  oyrtosis. 
hy  per-dac'ty-ly  (-dak'ti-lT), 
hy  per  dac  tir  i-a  (-dak-til'Y-d), 
n.  [NL.  hyperdactilia,  fr.  Gr. 
virep  over  4  baKTv\o<;  finger  ] 
Polydactylism. 

hy'per-dl  a  pa'son  (-d!/d-pa'- 
zPn),  n.  Anc.  Music.  An  octave 
measured  upward 
hy  per-di  a-pen'te  (-p?n'tf ),  n. 
Anc.  Music.  A  perfect  nfth 
measured  upward, 
hy^er-dia-tes'sa-ron  (-t?s'd- 
ron),  n.  Anc.  Music.  A  perfect 
fourth  measured  upward, 
hy  per  di  a  zeux'ls  (-dY^-zQk'- 
sTs).  n.  [hyper-  4  Gr. 
a  disjoining.]  Gr.  Music  Sep¬ 
aration  of  two  tetrachords  by  an 
octave, asof  thehypatonana  hy- 

£erbola?on.  See  tetrachord. 

y  per-di-crot'lc,a.  See  hyper-. 
—  hy  per-di 'ero  tism,  n.  -  hy  - 

Eer-drcro-tous.  a.  [peh-.I 
y'per-dis-ten'tion.  n.  See  hy-| 
hy  per-di'tone'.D.  Anc.  Music.  A 
major  third  measured  upward, 
hy'per-di  u-re'sis.  //.  [NL. ;  hy¬ 
per-  4  diuresis.)  Med.  Polyuria, 
hy  per-doPi-cho  ceph'sl,  -ce- 
phai'lc,  a.,  -ceplra-ly.  n.  See 
hyper-.  [Gbs.l 

hy'per-du'iy,  n.  Ilyperaulia.  | 


hy^er-e'mi-a,  h  y'p  e  r-e'm  i  c. 

Vars.  Of  HYPERiEMIA, -.EMIC. 

hy'per-en  ceph'a-lus  (hT'pfr-'n- 
Bi-f'd-li78),  n.  [NL.]  Terat.  A 
form  of  monstrosity  marked  by 
exposure  of  the  brain, 
hy  per-eph  i-dro'sis  (-PUt-drb'- 
sis),  n.  [NL.J  Ilyperidrosis. 
hy  per-ere-thi'si-'a'  rr-'f-thYzh'- 
Y-a),  hy  per-er'e  thism  (-’r'e- 
thTz’m),  n.  [NL.  hypererethisia. 
See  hyper-;  erethism.]  Ex¬ 
cessive  irritability, 
hy  per-es^pho'fi-a  (-rs/o-f5'- 
ri-d),  n.  [NL.  ;  hyper-  4-  eso-  4 
Gr.  <f>op6$  bearing.]  Med.  Up¬ 
ward  and  inward  strabismus, 
hy  per-es-the'si-a.  h  y'p  e  r-e  s- 
thet'ic,  etc.  Vars.  of  hyperes¬ 
thesia,  etc. 

hy  per  eth'i-cal,  ».  That  which 
is  not  subject  to  ethical  rules  or 
consideration. 

hy  per-ex  o-pho'ri-a  (-Pk/so-f6'- 
rl-ri).  u.  [NL.  ;  hyper-  4  ero- 
4  Gr.  0opov  bearing.)  Up¬ 
ward  and  outward  strabismus, 
hy  per-ex-ten'sion,  n  [hyper- 
4  extension.)  Excessive  or  ex¬ 
treme  extension,  as  of  a  limb, 
hv  per  fai  sceau'  (-f?-s5'),  n. 
[ hyper ■  4  F.  faisceau  fasces.] 
Geom.  The  totality  of  lines  de¬ 
termined  by  three  lines  (not  in 
the  same  pencil)  each  intersect¬ 
ing  tlie  other  two  ;  all  the  lines 
in  a  plane  or  through  a  point, 
hy  per-flex'lon,  n.  [hyper-  4 
Jfexion.)  Excessive  or  extreme 


bending,  or  flexion,  as  of  a  limb, 
hy  per-gen'e  sis,  n.  [hyper-  4 
-genesis.)  Excessive  production 
hy  per  ge-net'ic,  a. 
hy  per  geu'si-a  (-gQ'sY-q;  -zY-d), 
n.  [NL. ;  hyper-  4  Gr.  yeDoT? 
taste  ]  Med  Abnormal  acute¬ 
ness  of  the  sense  of  taste, 
hy  per-glo-bu ' li  a  (-glfi-bQ'H- 

a),n.  |NL.  ;  hyper-  4  L.  glo¬ 
bulus  globule  1  Med.  State’  ot 
the  blood  marked  by  excess  of 
the  red  blood  corpuscles 
hy'per-gly  cae'mi-a.  -ce'mi-a,  n. 
[NL.  ;  hyper -  4  glyaemia  ] 

Excess  of  sugar  in  the  blood, 
hy'per-gon  (hl'pgr-gbn),  u. 
[Prob.  hyper-  4  -gon  as  in  poly¬ 
gon.)  A  kind  of  photographic 
lens  embracing  an  angle  of  135 
hy'per  he-do'ni-a  (-hf-d5'nY-d ). 
n.  [NL.  ;  hyper-  4  Gr.  rjfiopij 
pleasure.]  Med.  A  morbid  in¬ 
crease  of  the  feeling  of  pleasun 
in  any  sensory  perception, 
hy  per-hi-dro'sis  (-hY-dr5'sY6) 

\  ar  Of  H  YPERIDROSIS. 
hy-per'i  con,  n.  [Gr.  vncpi.Kovf 
A  drug  from  plants  of  the  genus 
Hypericum.  Obs.  [per-.  I 

hy  per-i  de-a'tion,  n.  See  hy-! 
hy  J>er  i-dro'sis  (-Y-drO'sYs),  n 
(NL.  See  hyper-;  hidrosis.] 
Med.  Excessive  sweating, 
hy'per-lte  (hT'p?r-It),  n.  [Short 
for  hyper sthemte.)  =  norite. 
hy  par-ka-tab'o-lism,  n.  [hyper- 
4  ka  tab  of  ism.)  P  h  y  s  i  o  l.  Ex¬ 
cessive  katabolism  of  tissue. 


food,  fo“ot ;  out,  oil ;  chair  ;  go  ;  sing,  ii)k  ;  ♦hen,  thin ;  nature,  verdure  (250) ;  K  =  chinG.  ich,  ach  (144) ;  boN  ;  yet ;  zh  _  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Gotdk. 
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hyper  -kera-tO'sis  (hl'per-kSr'd-to'sTs),  n.  [NL. ;  hyper- 
4-  Tcerato-  -f*  -osis.]  Med.  a  Hypertrophy  of  the  corneous 
layer  of  the  skin,  b  Hypertrophy  of  the  cornea, 
hy'per-ki-ne'si-a  (-kT-ne'sT-d ;  -zt-d;  -kl-)  )  n.  [NL.  ;  hy- 
hy  per-ki  ne'sis  (kT-ne'sTs  ;  -kl-ue'hTs)  (  per -  -f-  Gr. 
kLw)<ji<;  motion.]  Med.  Abnormally  increased  muscular 
movement ;  spasm.  —  hy'per-ki-net'ic  (-ngt'Tk),  a. 
hy'per  met  a  mor'pho  sis  (-mSt/d-mfir'fo-sTs),  n.  [ hyper - 
4-  metamorphosis.  ]  Zool.  A  method  of  development  in 
certain  insects,  as  the  blister,  or  oil,  beetles,  in  which  the 
larva  undergoes  marked  changes  of  form  during  its  growth, 
so  that  the  insect  passes  through  more  than  the  usual  num¬ 
ber  of  instars.  —  hy'per-met'a-mor'phic  (-fTk),  a. 
hy-per'me  ter  (hl-pGr'me-ter),  n.  [Gr.  vneppeTpos  going 
beyond  the  meter,  beyond  measure  ;  vrre'p  over,  beyond  -f- 
perpov  measure.]  1.  Pros,  a  A  verse  which  has  a  redun¬ 
dant  syllable  at  the  end,  as,  in  the  classic  hexameter,  a 
syllable  connected  by  elision  with  the  first  word  of  the  fol¬ 
lowing  line,  b  A  period  comprising  more  than  two  or 
three  cola ;  a  hypermetron. 

2.  A  person  whose  height  exceeds  the  ordinary  stature. 
Humorous  Nonce  (foe.  Addison. 

hy  per-met'ri-cal  (hi'per-mSt'n-kdl),  a.  Having  a  re¬ 
dundant  syllable  ;  exceeding  the  common  measure. 
hy  per-met'rope  (-rop),  n.  A  person  affected  with  hyper- 
metropia  ;  a  farsighted  person. 

hy'per-me  tro'pi-a  (-me-tro'pT-d)  \  n.  [NL.  hypermetro- 
hy'per  met'ro  py  (-mgt'io-pT)  1  pia,  fr.  Gr.  vneppe- 
rpog  excessive  4"  wi//,  u>7ro9,  the  eye.  See  hypermeter.]  A 
condition  of  the  eye  in  which,  through  shortness  of  the 
eyeball  or  fault  of  the  refractive  media,  the  rays  of  light 
come  to  a  focus  behind  the  retina ;  farsightedness ;  — 
called  also  hyperopia.  Cf.  emmetropia.  In  hypermetropia, 
vision  for  distant  objects,  although  not  better  absolutely, 
is  better  than  that  for  near  objects,  and  hence  the  individ¬ 
ual  is  said  to  be  farsighted.  It  is  corrected  by  the  use  of 
convex  glasses.  —  hy'per  me  trop'ic  (-me-trop'Tk),  a. 
Hy'perm-nes'tra  (hl'perm-nSs'trd),  n.  [L.,  fr.  Gr. 
'YTTfppvrio-Tpa.']  Gr.  Myth.  The  only  daughter  of  Danaus 
who  disobeyed  her  father  and  spared  her  husband  (Lyn- 
ceus).  She  became  ancestress  of  the  Argive  race  of  kings. 
Hy'per-o-ar'ti  a  (-per-o-ar'shT-d ;  tT-d),  Hy'per  o-ar'ti  i 
^-i),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  vi rcpwo?  being  above  or  over  -}- 
apTio?  complete,  perfect.]  Zodl.  An  order  of  cyclostomes 
consisting  of  the  lampreys  as  distinguished  from  the  Hy- 
perotreta,  or  hagfishes.  —  hyper-o-ar'ti-an  (-fin),  a.  &  n. 
Hy'per-O'O-don  (-o'6-d5n),  n.  [NL.  ;  Gr.  vnepuos  being 
above  or  over  -j-  c&ovs,  c6opro«j,  tooth.]  Zodl.  A  genus  of 
beaked  whales,  distinguished  esp.  by  the  prominent  crests 
on  the  maxillary  bones  of  the  male.  See  beaked  whale. 
hy'per-os-to'sis  (-5s-to'sTs),  n.  [NL. ;  hyper -  -j-  Gr.  o<r- 
reov  bone  -f-  -osis.]  Anat.  ct*  Med.  Outgrowth  or  marked 
local  thickening  of  bony  tissue,  normal  or  abnormal. 

Hy'  per-o-tre'ta  (-6-tre'tfi),  Hy'per  o-tre'ti  (-ti),  n.  pi. 
[NL. ;  Gr.  irirepuiij  the  palate  rprjTo?  perforated.] 
Zool.  An  order  of  cyclostomes,  including  the  hagfishes, 
as  distinguished  from  the  lampreys,  or  Hyperoartia.  —  hy'- 
per-o-tre'tan (-tan),  a.  <Se  n.  —  hy'per  o-tre'tous  (-tr<s),  a. 
hy'  per-par'a-site  (-pSr'd-sit),  n.  Biol.  A  parasite  which 
is  parasitic  upon  or  in  another  parasite.  — hy'per-par'- 
a  sit'ic  (-sTt'Tk),  a.— hy  per-par'a  sit-ism  (-sit-Tz’m),  n. 
hy  per  pen'cil  (-pSn'sTl),  n.  Geom .  A  sheaf  of  lines  ;  all 
the  (copunctal)  lines  of  all  the  flat  pencils  determined  by 
a  plane  and  a  right  line  through  the  common  point, 
hy'per-pep'si  a  (-p8p'sT-d  ;  -shd),  n.  [NL.  ;  hyper -  -j-  Gr. 
7rei//ts  digestion.]  Med.  Dyspepsia  in  which  the  gastric 
fluids  contain  an  excess  of  chlorides  but  not  of  free  hydro¬ 
chloric  acid. 

hy'per-phe-nom'e-nal  (-fe-n5m'e-nfil),  a.  Transcending 
the  phenomenal ;  noumenal  or  transcendental, 
hy'per-pho'ri-a  (-fo'rT-d;  201),  n.  [NL.  ;  hyper-  -f  Gr. 
<?op6?  bearing.]  Med.  A  tending  of  the  visual  axis  of  one 
eye  above  that  of  the  other ;  —  a  form  of  heterophoria. 
—  hy'per-phor'ic  (  fbr'Tk),  a. 

hy  per-phys'i  cal  (-ftz'T-kdl),  a.  1.  Beyond,  or  more  than, 
the  physical. 

2.  Independent  of  the  physical,  or  not  within  its  confines, 
hy'per  plane  (hi'per-plan),  a.  [ hyper -  -}-  plane.]  Math. 
Corresponding  in  hyperspace  (of  four  or  more  dimensions), 
or  in  ordinary  space  viewed  as  four-dimensional  in  lines, 
to  a  plane  in  ordinary  space.  —  hy'per-plane,  n. 


hy  per  pla'si  a  (hi'per-pla'zhT-d ;  -zT-d),  n.  [NL.;  hyper--\- 
-plasia.]  Med.  tfc  Biol.  An  abnormal  or  unusual  increase 
in  the  elements  composing  a  part,  as  of  the  cells  of  a  tis¬ 
sue.—  hy'per-plas'ic  (-plfis'Tk),  hy'per-p  las' tic  (-tTk),  a. 
hy  perp  nce'a,  or  -ne'a  (hi'perp-ne'd  ;  hi'per-ne'd),  n. 
[NL. ;  hyper-  -f-  Gr.  irvo-q^  nvotr},  breath.]  Physiol.  Abnor¬ 
mally  rapid  breathing,  due  to  deficient  arterialization  of  the 
blood  ;  —  disting,  from  eupncea.  See  eupncea,  dyspnoca. 
hy'per-py-rex'i-a  (hi'per-pi-rSk'sT-d),  n.  [NL.]  Med. 
Abnormally  high  fever  (for  a  given  disease).  — hy  per-py- 
ret'lc  (-pi-rSt'Tk),  hy'per  py  rex'i-al  (-rgk'sT-fii),  a. 
hy'per-sen'SU-al  (-sfin'shoo-fil),  a .  Beyond  the  senses  ; 
spiritual. 

hy'per-SOl'id  (-sol'Td),  n.  Math.  A  form  of  three  (or  n — 1) 
dimensions  in  space  of  four  (or  n)  dimensions  correspond¬ 
ing  to  the  regular  polyhedrons  (of  two  dimensions)  in  ordi¬ 
nary  space  (of  three  dimensions). 

hy'per  space  (hi'per-spas),  n.  Geom.  a  Space  of  more 
than  three  dimensions,  b  Any  other  than  ordinary  Euclid¬ 
ean  space. — hy  per  spa'tial  (-spa'shfil),  a. 
hy'per-sphere  (-sfer),  n.  Math.  The  analogue  in  hyper¬ 
space  of  the  sphere  in  ordinary  space.  —  hy'per-spher'- 
i  cal  (-sffir'T-kfil),  a. 

hy'per-Sthene  (-sthen),  n.  [ hyper -  -f-  Gr.  aOevoq  strength.] 
Min.  An  orthorhombic  grayish  or  greenish  black  or  dark 
brown  mineral  of  the  pyroxene  group,  often  with  a  peculiar 
bronzelike  luster  (schiller)  on  the  cleavage  surface.  H., 
5-6.  Sp.  gr.,  3.4-3.5.— hy  per-sthen'ic  (-sthSn'Tk),  a. 
hy'per-sthe'ni-a  (-sthe'm-d),  a.  [NL.  See  hypersthene.] 
Med.  A  condition  of  unusual  or  excessive  strength  or  tone  of 
the  body,  or  of  any  part,  —  hy'per  Sthen'ic  (-sthSn'Tk),  a. 
hy'per-sur'face  (-sfir'fas),  n.  Math.  The  analogue  in  hyper¬ 
space  of  a  surface  in  ordinary  space,  which  is  three-dimen¬ 
sional  in  points. 

hy-per'te-ly  (Iii-pGr'te-lT),  n.  [hyper-  -f-  (prob.)  Gr.  re'Ao? 
end.  |  Zool.  An  extreme  degree  of  imitative  coloration 
or  ornamentation,  not  explainable  on  the  ground  of  utility. 
—  hy'per  tel'ic  (-tei'Tk),  a. 

hy'per-ther'mal  (-thGr'mfil) )  a.  [Gr.  inrepBeppos.  See 
hy  per-ther'mic  (-thGr'niTk)  |  hyper-  ;  thermal.]  Hav¬ 
ing  an  excess  of  heat  ;  of  very  high  temperature, 
hy'per-thy'mi-a  (-thi'mi-d;  -tliTm'T-),  n.  [NL.  ;  hyper - 
4-  Gr.  0v/xo9  spirit.]  Med.  Excessive  mental  excitability, 
hy  per  thyr'i  on(-thn'T-5n),  hy'per  thy'rum  (  thi'rinn), 
n.  [NL.  ;  L.  hyper  thy  rum,  fr.  Gr.  vnepOvpiov  ;  vncp  over 
+  Ovpa  door.]  Arch.  That  part  of  an  architrave  which 
is  over  a  door  or  window  ;  hence,  any  lintel. 
hy'per-tO'ni-a  (-to'nT-d),  n.  [NL.  ;  hyper-  -f-  Gr.  rdvos 
tone,  tension.]  Physiol.  Excessive  tonicity,  as  of  a  mus¬ 
cle.  —  hy'per-ton'ic  (-ton'Tk),  a. 

hy  per-troph'lc  (-trbf'Tk)  I  a.  Med.  ti*  Biol.  Of  or  pert, 
hy  per  troph'i  cal  (-T-kal)  )  to  hypertrophy  ;  affected 
with,  or  tending  to,  hypertrophy. 

hy-per'tro-phled  (hl-i  Gr'tro-fTd),  a.  Med.  Biol.  Ex¬ 
cessively  developed  ;  characterized  by  hypertrophy, 
hy-per'tro-phy  (-fl),  n.  [hyper-  -} --trophy.]  Med.  ti*  Biol. 
A  condition  of  overgrowth  or  excessive  development  of  an 
organ  or  part,  such  as  may  result  from  excessive  use  or 
increased  blood  supply  ;  —  the  opposite  of  atrophy. 
hy-per'tro-phy,  v.  i.  ‘  Med.  d *  Biol  To  develop  to  an 
unusual  or  abnormal  degree. 

hy'per-tro'pi-a  (hl'per-tro'pi-d),  n.  [NL. ;  hyper--]- Gr. 
rpoTros,  fr.  rpeneiv  to  turn.]  Med.  Elevation  of  the  visual 
line  of  one  eye  above  that  of  the  other  ;  upward  strabismus, 
hy'per-type  (hl'per-tip),  n.  [hyper-  -f  type.]  An  indi¬ 
vidual  showing  the  characteristic  traits  of  his  species  in 
an  exaggerated  degree.  —  hy  per-typ'ic  (-tTp'Tk),  hy'per- 
typ'l-cal  (-tTp'T-kal),  a. 

hy'pha  (hi'fa),  n.;  L.pl.  -phas  (-fe).  [NL.,fr.  Gr.  a 
web.]  Bot.  One  of  the  threadlike  elements  of  the  vegeta¬ 
tive  body,  or  mycelium,  of  a  fungus.  It  increases  by  apical 
growth  and  is  often  transversely  septate, 
hy-phae'ma  (hi-fe'md),  hy-phae'mi-a  (-mT-d),  n.  Also 
hy  jjhe'ma,  hy-phe'mi-a  [NL. ;  Gr.  bno  under 

-f-  at/Aa  blood;  cf.  v<f>aipo<;  bloodshot.]  Med.  a  Deficiency 
of  blood  ;  amemia.  b  Extravasation  of  blood,  esp.  in  the 
anterior  chamber  of  the  eye. 

Hy-phae'ne  (ln-fe'ue),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  v^aiveiv  to  weave.] 
Bot.  A  genus  of  tropical  African  fan  palms  peculiar  on  ac¬ 
count  of  their  branching  trunks,  and  having  dioecious  flow¬ 


ers  succeeded  by  a  thick-rinded  fruit  with  a  single  seed. 
II.  thebaica  is  the  doom  palm, 
hy-phaer'e-sis  (hi-fSr'e-sTs  ;  -fe're-sTs),  n.  [Gr.  v</>aipe< rtf, 
fr.  v^aipeiv  to  take  away  from  under ;  vn6  under  -f-  aiptlv 
to  take.]  Philol.  Omission  of  a  letter  or  syllable  from  the 
body  of  a  w  ord. 

hy'phal  (hi'fdl),  a.  Bot.  Of,  or  of  the  nature  of,  a  hypha. 
hy'phen  (hi'fSn),  n.  [L.,  fr.  Gr.  vd  «V,  fr.  v(f>'  (v  under  one, 
into  one,  together,  fr.  vn6  under  -f-  «V,  neut.  of  tlq  one, 
akin  to  L.  jewper  always.  See  hypo-.]  Print.  A  mark  or 
short  dash,  thus  [-],  placed  at  the  end  of  a  line  which 
terminates  with  a  syllable  of  a  word,  the  remainder  of 
which  is  carried  to  the  next  line ;  or  between  the  parts 
of  a  compound  word,  as  in  Jive-leaved ,  clear-headed.  It  is 
also  sometimes  used  to  show  the  syllables  of  words. 

In  this  Dictionary  a  heavy-faced  hyphen  [-J  indicates 
hyphenation  of  compound  words,  and  a  light  hyphen  [-J  in¬ 
dicates  syllabication,  as  in  able-bodied-ness. 
hy'phen,  V.  t. ;  -phened  (-fSnd) ;  -phen-ing.  To  connect  or 
mark  with  a  hyphen,  as  tw  o  w  ords  or  the  parts  of  a  word, 
hy'phen-ate  (-at),  v.  t. ;  hy'phen-at'ed  (-at/5d) ;  hy'phen- 
at'ing  (-at'Tng).  To  hyphen.— hy'phen-a'tlon  (  a'shiin),n. 
hy-phen'ic  (hi-fgn'Tk),  a.  Pert,  or  relating  to  hyphens, 
hy'phen  ize  (hi'fgn-Iz),  v.  t.  ;  -ized  (-izd) ;  -iz'ing  (-iz'Tng). 
To  hyphen.— hy'phen  i-za'tlon  (-T-za'shwn;  -i-za'shun),  n. 
hy'pho  drome  (hl'fo-drom),  a.  [Gr.  vd)r)  a  web  -f-  -drome.] 
Bot.  Running  through  the  tissues;  — said  of  a  form  of 
nervation  in  certain  thick  coriaceous  leaves  in  which  the 
veins  are  not  visible  on  the  surface. 

hy-pid  i-o-mor'phic  (hl-pTd'T-fi-mor'fTk),  a.  Petrog.  Par¬ 
tially  idiomorphic  ;  —  said  of  a  rock  a  portion  only  of  w  hose 
constituents  have  a  distinct  crystalline  form.  —  hy-pld'l- 
o-mor'phi-cal  ly  (  fl-kal-T),  adv. 

hyp'l  no'sis  (htp'T-no'sTs),  n.  [NL. ;  hypo-  -j-  Gr.  U,  ivfc, 
strength,  fiber.]  Med.  A  diminution  in  the  normal  amount 
of  fibrin  present  in  the  blood.  — hyp  i-not'ic  (-nbt'Tk),  a. 
Hyp  na'ce  ®  (htp-na'se-e),  n.  pi.  [NL. ;  Hypnnm  -f 
-acese.]  Bot.  A  very  large  family  of  pleurocarpous  mosses 
including  numerous  genera.  They  grow  usually  in  dense 
mats,  and  vary  widely  in  the  shape  and  structure  of  the 
sporogonium  ;  in  general,  how-ever,  the  capsules  are  asym¬ 
metrical.—  hyp-na'ceous  f-shws),  a. 
hyp  na-gOg'lC  (hTp'nd-gSj'Tk),  a.  [hypno-  -{-  Gr.  aywyo? 
leading.]  Characteristic  of  partial  sleep  ;  esp.,  designating, 
or  pert,  to,  visual  images  occurring  to  one  falling  asleep, 
hyp'nal  (hTp'nftl),  n.  [Gr.  vmo<;  sleep.]  Pharm.  A  com¬ 
pound  formed  by  the  action  of  antipyrine  on  chloral  hy¬ 
drate,  used  in  medicine  as  a  sedative, 
hyp'nlc  (htp'nTk),  a.  [Gr.  vttvuco?.]  Med.  Tending  to 
produce  sleep  ;  soporific.  —  n.  A  soporific, 
hyp'no-  (hTp'nfc-),  hypn-.  Combining  form  from  Greek 
V7TV09,  sleep ;  as,  hypnospore ,  hypnagogic-,  —  sometimes 
used  specif,  to  signify  hypnotism  ;  as,  hypnoge nesis. 
hyp  no  et'ic  (St'Tk),  a.  [Prob.  hypo--]-  noetic.]  Of  or  pert, 
to  mental  processes  of  a  logical  form  or  nature,  but  not  in¬ 
volving  consciousness  of  logic  nor  effort  .to  think  logically, 
hyp  no-gen'e-sis  (hTp'n6-j6n'e-sTs),7?.  [hypno-  -]-  -genesis.] 
The  production  of  the  hypnotic  state, 
hyp'no  ge  net'ic  (-je-nSt'Tk) )  a.  a  Tending  to  produce 
hyp  no-ge-net'i-cal  (-T-k#l)  ]  sleep,  b  Inducing  hypno¬ 
tism  ;  hypnogenic. 

hyp  no-gen'ic  (-jgn'Tk),  a.  [hypno-  -j-  -genic.]  Physiol. 
Relating  to  the  production  of  hypnotic  sleep  ;  as,  the  so- 
called  hypnogenic  pressure  points,  pressure  upon  w'hich  is 
said  to  cause  an  attack  of  hypnotic  sleep, 
hyp'noid  (hTp'noid),  a.  f hypnosis  -f-  -oid.]  Tending 

tow  ard  or  resembling  hypnosis  ;  having  a  more  or  less  hyp¬ 
notic  form  or  character. 

hyp-nol'o-gy  (hTp-n51'o-jT),  n.  [hypno-  -f  -logy.]  That 
branch  of  science  which  treats  of  sleep,  esp.  of  hypnotic 
sleep.  —  hyp'no  log'ic  (hTp'no-lSj'Tk),  hyp  no  log'l-cal 
(-T-kal),  a.  — hyp-nol'O  gist  (hTp-n51'6-jTst),  n. 

Hyp'nos  (hTp'uBs),  Hyp'nus  (-nfts),  71.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr. 

"Yttvos  Sleep,  a  personification.]  Gr.  Myth.  The  god  of 
sleep,  identified  with  Somnus.  See  Somnus. 
hyp'no  scope  (hTp'no-skop),  n.  [hypno- -]- -scope.]  Phys¬ 
iol.  An  instrument  for  ascertaining  the  susceptibility  of  a 
person  to  hypnotic  influences. 

hyp-no'sis  (hTp-no'sTs),  n.  [NL.  See  hypnotic.]  1.  Su¬ 
pervention  of  sleep. 

2.  The  condition  of  being  hypnotized.  See  hypnotism. 


30: 


er-leu 'co-cy-to'uis.  n.  [NL.] 
Extreme  leucocytosis. 
hy  per-li-thu'rl-a,;>.  [NL.]  Med. 
Extreme  lithuria. 
hy  per-ma8'ti-a  (h  I'p  ?  r-m  ft  b'- 
tl-a),  n.  [NL.  ;  hyper-  -f  Gr. 
/maaro?  breast.]  Excessive  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  breasts, 
hy  per  ma-ture',  a.  Med.  Over¬ 
ripe  ;  —  said  of  a  cataract, 
hy  per-met  a-mor'phisin  (hl'- 

fer-m<?t/d-mdr'flzfm ),  w.  Zool. 

lypermetamorphosis. 
hy^ ^per-meta-mor-phot'lc(-m5r- 
fftt^Tk),  a.  Zool.  Hypermeta- 
morphic.  Rare. 
hv  per-met'a-phor'l-cal  (-f8r'- 
T-Kdl),  a.  See  hyper-. 
hy-per'me-tron  (hl-pOr'mP- 
tron),  n.  Gr.  Sf  Lat.  Pros.  = 
HYPERMETER  b. 

hyperm-ne'sl-a  (hT'p?rm-ne'- 
sl-d;  zT-dj.hy'perm-ne'sisC-ne'- 
bTs),  n.  [NL.;  hyper-  +  Or.  pva- 
aOcu  to  remember.]  Med.  Ab¬ 
normally  acute  memory, 
hy'per-myri-o-ra'ma,  h.  [NL.; 
hyper- +  myriorama.]  A  show 
or  exhibition  having  a  great 
number  of  scenes  or  views, 
hy  per-neph-ro'ma  (hl  p?r-n?f- 
rO'ma),  n.  [NL.  ;  hyper-  -f  ne- 
j>hro-  +  -oma.'\  Med.  A  tumor  de¬ 
veloped  from  suprarenal  tissue, 
hy'per-nic  (hl'pSr-nlk),  n. 
Nicaragua  wood  or  any  similar 
dye  wood  or  extract.  Dyers' 
Pant,  U.  S.  [hyper-. 1 

hy  per-ni-trog'e-nous.  a.  See| 
hy'per-no'mi-an  (hl'pSr-nC'mY- 
rtn),  a.  [Gr.  VTreppo/utos  trans¬ 
gressing  the  law  ;  vrre'p  above 
4-  po/xo?  law.]  Above  or  beyond 
the  control  of  law.  Rare. 
hy'per-o-nych'i-a  (-C-nTk'T-d), 
n.  [NL.  ;  hyper-  +  onychia .] 


Excessive  growth  of  the  nails, 
hy  per-o'bn  (-o'fin),  ». ;  pi.  -oa 
(-d).  [Gr.  xrnepdov,  neut.  of 
V7reowo9  being  above.]  Gr. 
Antin.  An  upper  Btory,  as  a 
temple  gallery. 

hy'per-ope  (hT'pSr-<5p),  hy'per- 
o^pf-a  (-o'pT-d),  n.,  hy  per  op'- 
icC-Sp'Ik),  a.  [hyper-  -f  Gr. 
clu J/,  u>7ro9,  eye.]  =  hypermet- 
ROPE,  etc. 

hy'per-o-rex'i-a  (-fi-rftk'sY-d),  n. 
[NL.  See  hyper-;  orexis] 
Med.  Excessive  appetite, 
hy  per-or-gan'lc,  a.  See 
HYPER-.  [hyper-.  I 

hy  per-or'tho-dox'y,  n.  See| 
hy  per-orthog-nath'lc.  a., 
-thog'na-thy,  //.  See  hyper-. 
hy  per  os'mi-a(hT'pe  r-5  z'm  Y- 
a;  -os'mT-d),  n.  [NL.;  hyper-  -+- 
Gr.  bap y\  a  smell.]  Mul .  Ex¬ 
treme  acuteness  of  the  sense  of 
smell.  [per-.  I 

hy  per-ox  i-da'tion,  n.  See  hv-| 
hy  per-ox'ide  (hT'nSr-hk'sTd  ; 
-sYa),  n.  Also  -id.  Chem.  A 
peroxide.  Archaic. 
hy  per-ox'y-gen-ate,  -gen-lze.'*., 
-gen-a'tion.  n.,  etc.  See  hyper-. 
hy'per-ox  y-mu'ri  ate.  ».  Chem. 
A  perchlorate.  Obs.  —  hy^er- 
ox  y-mu  ri-at'ic,  a.  Obs. 
hy-per'per  (hT-pdr'p5r),n.  [LL. 
hyperperum ,  Gr.  vTrpepnvpov  ; 
vnep  above  -f-  nvp  fire;  —  be¬ 
cause  ruddy.1  Numis.  A  gold 
coin,  the  solidus  (which  see), 
hy  per-per'son-al,  a.  See  hy¬ 
per-. 

hy'per-pha-lan'ge  al  (h  T'p  §  r- 

fa-lfln'j5-dl),  n.  Zool.  Having 
more  than  the  usual  number  of 
phalanges.  —  hy  per-pha-lan'- 
gism  (-jTz’m),  n. 

hy  per-pha-ryn'ge-al,  a.  Epi- 


Eharyngeal.  Rare. 

y  per-pha'si  a  (hT'pgr-fa'zhY 
d),  n.  [NL.]  Med.  Morbid  volu¬ 
bility;  excessive  talking.  —  hy'- 
per-phas'ic(-fft7/tk;  -fa'zYk),a. 
hy  per-phys'i-cal-ly.  adv.  of 
hypkrphysical. 
hy  per-phys'ica,  n.  Science  of 
hyperpnvsicnl  objects,  [per-.  I 
hy'per-plat'v-rhine.^.  See  iir-l 
hy^er-prax^i-a  (hl/p6r-prftk/'- 
sl-d),  n.  [NL.  ;  hypn-  4-  Gr. 
7rpd£iv  action.]  Med.  Morbid 
activity. 

hy  per-prea  by-o'pi-a,  n.  [NL  ] 
Med.  ifypermetropia. 

ir.nuii]  o  nhs'oi-n  (-aeLd- 


hy  per-pael  a-phe'ai-a 

fe'sY-d  ;  -zY-a),  w.  [NL.  ;  hy¬ 
per-  4-  Gr.  »/mAa</>i7<ri9  n  touch¬ 
ing.]  Med.  Excessive  tactile 
sensibility.  [See  hyper-. I 

hy  per-pul'mo-na  ry,  a.  Zool. | 
hy  per  pur'iat,  n.  See  hyper-. 
hy  per  rea'o-nance.  n.  Med. 
F^xcessive  resonance  on  percus¬ 
sion.  —  hy  per  res'o-nant,  a. 
hy  per  rhyth'mi-cal,  a.  Hyper¬ 
metrical.  Rare.  [PER-. I 

hy'per-se-cre'tion,  n.  See  hy-| 
hy  per  sen  si-bil'i-ty,  n.  See 
H  YPKR.ESTH  E s  |  A. 

hy  per-aen'si-tive.  a.  See  hy¬ 
per-.  —  -sen'si-tive-ness,  n. 
hy  per-athe'nite  (hl/p?r-sther- 
nit),  n.  [See  hypersthene.] 
Petroy.  =  norite. 
hy'per-ten'aion  (-ten'shfin),  ;/. 
See  hyper-. 

hy^er  ther'mal-ge'ai  a  (-thflr'- 
mftf-je'6Y-d  :  -zl-d),  n.  [NJ^.  ; 
hyper-  4-  thermal  4-  algesia.) 
Med.  Abnormal  sensitiveness  to 
heat. 

hy  per-ther'mi-a  ( -thflr'mY-d), 
hy'per-ther'my  (-thQr'mY),  n. 
[NL.  hypothermia ;  Gr.  vrrep- 
Oeppos  overwarm;  vrrep  above 


4.  Oeppos  hot.]  Med.  Excessive 
rise  of  temperature.  —  hy  per- 
ther'mal  (-thQr'mdl),  a 
hy-per'the-Bia  ( hl-pOr'thf-sYa). 
n.  [Gr.  vnepBeais  a  transposi¬ 
tion  ;  vnep  over  4-  Beam  plac¬ 
ing  ]  a  Gr.  a,-  Lat .  Pros.  An  in¬ 
terchange  of  position  between  a 
successive  long  and  short  sylla¬ 
ble  in  a  logacedic  series',  b 
Philol.  Transposition,  or  met¬ 
athesis,  of  letters.  —  hy^er- 
thet'ic  (hl'nSr-thvt'Tk),  a. 
hy  per-thet'i  cal  (-Y-krtl),  a. 
[Gr.  v7T€p0epiK(K  ;  vnep  4- 
nOevot  to  place.]  Hyperboli¬ 
cal.  Obs. 

hy  per-thy  ml  za'tion  (-thVmY- 
|  za'shwn),  «.  [hyper-  4-  Gr. 
9vpos  thymus  gland.]  Med.  In¬ 
toxication  produced  by  excessive 
activity  of  the  thymus  gland, 
hv'per-thy^oid-a'tion  (-roid- 
a'shiin),  n.  [hyper-  4-  thyroid.) 
Med.  Morbid  state  due  to  over¬ 
activity  of  the  thyroid  gland, 
hy'per- to-nic'l-ty  (-tC-nYs'Y-tl), 
n.  Hypertonia, 
hy  per-tox'ic,  a.  See  hyper-. 
hy  per- tri-chi 'a-sia  ( hT^fr-trl- 
kl'd-sYa),  n.  [NL.]  =  hyper¬ 
trichosis. 

hy  per-tri-cho'ai8  (-trY-ko'sYs), 
n.  [NL.  ;  hyper-  4-  Gr.  rpc\u>- 
<Ti9  growth  of  hair.]  F^xcessive 

growth  of  hair. 

y  per-tri  di-men'aion  al  (-trL- 
dY-mfn'shrtn-dl),  a.  See  hyper-. 
hy-per'tro-phoua  (hT-pQr'trA- 
f»s),  a.  Rial.  Hypertrophic.  R. 
hy  per  u-re'aia, //.  (NL.]  Med. 
F-xcessive  urination, 
hy  per-u  ri-ca'mi  a  (hl/p?r-n/- 
rI-»e'mT-d),or  -ce'ml-a,  n.  [NL.; 
hyper-  4-  uric  -f-  -a?mia.]  Med. 
Excess  of  uric  ncid  in  the  blood. 


hy^per- vas'cu-lar,  a.  See  uy- 
pkk-  hv  per  vaa  cu-lar'i-ty.  n. 
hyp^a-the'ai-a.  Var.  of  11  yp- 

.KSTII  KSIA. 

hyp  e'thral,  a.  Ilypaithral. 
hy-pha8'ma  (hT-fflz'ma),  n. 
[NL.,  fr.  Gr.  v</>a<7/ua  a  thing 
woien.l  Bot.  A  sterile  myceli¬ 
um.  Obs. 

hyph'e  ar,  ».  [Gr.  v^eap  ]  A 
kind  of  mistletoe  Ohs. 
hyp  he  do'ni-a  (hYp'hf-dd'nY- 
d),  it.  [NL.;  hypo-  +  Gr.  rfbovrj 
pleasure.]  Morbid  diminution 
of  the  feeling  of  pleasure  in  sen 
sory  perceptions, 
hy  phe-get'ic,  a.  [Gr.  v<f>vyri- 
tcic69  fitted  for  guiding.]  Direc¬ 
tive,  or  adapted  to  direct.  Obs. 
hv-phe'ma,  hy-phe'mi-a.  Vnrs. 

of  HYPH.EMA,  HYPH.KMIA. 

hy-pher'e-sia.  Var.  of  iiyph.er- 
esis. 

hyp/hI-dro'aia  (hYp'hY-dro'sTs), 
n.  [NL.J  Med.  Abnormally 
slight  perspiration. 

Hy  pho-my-ce'tea  ( hI/f&-mT-s€'- 
tez),  n.  pi.  [NL.  ;  Gr.  vd>»7  a 
web  4-  -mycetes.)  Hot.  Syn.  of 
Mon  11  1  ales.  —  hy  pho-my-ce'- 
tous  (-tvs),  a. 

hy  pho-atro'ma,  «.  [NL.;  Gr. 

v(f)ri  a  web  +  arpiopa  a  bed.] 
Bot.  A  mycelium-  Obs. 
hypn-.  See  hypno-. 
hyp'naes  the'ais,  or  -nea-the'aia 
(hi  p'n  6  g-t  h  e'  k  T  s),  //.  [NL. 
hypno-  4-  sesthesis.)  Dulled  sen- 
s  i  b  i  1  i  t  v.  —  hyp  naes-thet'ic, 
hyp  nea-thet'ic  (-thftt'Yk),  a. 
hyp'na-le,  n.  [L.,  fr.  Gr.  vnua- 
Aeo9  sending  to  sleep,  v7rpo9 
sleep.]  A  kind  of  adder  whose 
bite  was  supposed  to  kill  by 
causing  sleep.  Obs. 


hyp'no-bate  (hYp'nC-bat),  n. 
[hypno-  4-  Gr.  fiaiieiv  to  go.] 
A  somnambulist.  Rare. 
hyp  no-ba'ti-a  (-ba'shY-a),  n. 
[NL.,  fr.  hypnobate.)  Med.  Som¬ 
nambulism. 

hyp 'no-cyst  (hYp'nii-eYst),  n. 

[hypno-  4-  -cyst.  ]  a  Bot.  =  hyp- 
nos  no  re.  b  Zool.  In  Protozoa, 
an  encysted  resting  stage  for  hi¬ 
bernation,  times  of  drought,  etc. 
hyp'no-dy(-dY),  n.  [Gr.  vnviobia 
sleepiness.]  Zool.  a  A  long  rest¬ 
ing  period  passed  through  by 
the  larv®  or  pupae  of  certain  in¬ 
sects.  b  State  assumed  during 
such  a  period. 

hyp  nog'e-nous( hYp-n8j'S-niI&), 
a.,  hyp  nog'e  ny  (-nY),  n.  = 

HYPNOGENIC,  H  YPNOG  EN  ESI*'. 

hyp'noid  (hYn'noid),  a.  [Hyp- 
«um  4-  -oid.  J  Bot.  Pert,  to,  or 
resembling,  mosses  of  the  genua 
Hy/nivm  or  its  allies, 
hyp  no-lep'8ia  (hlp'nO-lCp'sTs), 
n.  [NL.  ;  hypno-  -f-  Gr.  Ar(»/o9 
a  seizing.]  Morbid  sleepiness, 
hyp'none  (hYp'n5n),  n.  [F.  See 
hypno-;  1st -one.]  Pharm.  = 
A 1  11  OPHBNOVB. 
hyp  no-pho'bl  a,  n.  [NL.  ;  hyp¬ 
no-  4-  -jihobia.)  Med.  Morbid 
fear  of  sleep.  —  hyp  no-pho'bic 
(-fo'blk :  -lBb'Yk ),  a.  —  hyp'no- 
pho  by  (hYp'nO-fB'bY;  hYp-nBf'- 
o-bY),  n. 

hyp'no  aperm,  n.  [hyp  n  o-  + 
-sperm.)  Bot .  A  hypnoapore. 
hyp  no-apo-ran'gi-um,  n.  [NL. 
See  HYPNOSPORE,  sporangi¬ 
um.]  Bot.  A  sporangium  con¬ 
taining  hypnospores.  Rare. 
hyp'no-spore,  n.  [hypno- 
spore.)  Bot.  A  resting  spore  ; 
specif.,  in  certain  alga?,  as  Spi- 
rogyra ,  a  zygospore  which  re¬ 
mains  quiescent  through  the 


ale,  senate,  eft  re,  im,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofa;  eve,  Svent,  6nd,  recent,  maker;  Ice,  Ill;  old,  ftbey,  orb,  8dd,  sftft,  connect ;  iise,  unite,  urn,  Up,  circus,  menU ; 

H  Foreign  Word.  +  Obsolete  Variant  of.  4- combined  with.  =  equals. 
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hyp'no-ther'a-py  (hTp'ni-thSr'n-pT),  n.  [ hypno -  4-  ther¬ 
apy.  ]  Med.  The  treatment  of  disease  by  hypnotism, 
hyp  not'ic  (hlp-nSt'tk),  a.  [Gr.  vwvuitl *6?  inclined  to 
sleep,  putting  to  sleep,  fr.  vnvoiv  to  lull  to  sleep,  fr. 
iiri/c9  sleep  ;  akin  to  L.  somnus,  and  E.  somnolent:  cf.  F. 
hypnohque.)  1.  Tending  to  produce  sleep  ;  soporific. 

2.  Of  or  pert,  to  hypnotism  ;  in  a  state  of  hypnotism ;  liable 
to  hypnotism  ;  as,  a  hypnotic  state  or  subject, 
hyp-not'ic,  n.  1.  Any  agent  that  produces,  or  tends  to 
produce,  sleep ;  an  opiate ,  a  soporific  ;  a  narcotic. 

2.  A  person  who  exhibits  the  phenomena  of,  or  is  subject 
to,  hypnotism. 

hyp'no-tiszn  (UTp'no-tTzTn),  n.  [Gr.  lin-cos  sleep  See 
HYPNOTIC  ]  The  induction  of  a  state  resembling  sleep  or 
somnambulism,  which  is  called  hypnosis,  or  hypnotic  sleep  ; 
also,  loosely,  the  induced  state,  hypnosis.  Hypnosis  is  a 
state  resembling  normal  sleep  in  many  particulars,  differ¬ 
ing  from  it  esp.  in  a  greater  rapidity  of  pulse  and  respira¬ 
tion  ;  in  a  tendency  to  general  anaesthesia ;  in  a  marked 
susceptibility  to  vasomotor  changes,  as  in  the  functioning 
of  organs  ;  and  in  an  extreme  suggestibility,  rendering  the 
person  in  the  hypnotic  state  amenable  not  onlv  to  sugges¬ 
tions  affecting  volitional  activities,  but  to  such  vasomo¬ 
tor  changes  as  the  raising  of  blisters  or  such  functionings 
as  the  induction  of  lactation.  Suggestions  made  to  a 
hypnotized  person  to  be  acted  upon  during  waking  hours 
are  called  posthypnotic  suggestions.  Normally  the  person 
awakened  from  hypnosis  does  not  remember  what  has  oc¬ 
curred  during  the  sleep,  although  this  memory  may  to 
brought  about  by  posthypnotic  suggestion.  Hypnosis  is 
induced  either  physiologically  (as  by  repeated  stimula¬ 
tion  of  reflexes)  or  by  suggestion,  ordinarily  operative  only 
upon  a  willing  patient.  Self-suggestion  is  capable  of  pro¬ 
ducing  self-hypnotism,  or  autohypnotiam.  There  are  degrees 
of  hypnosis  which  have  been  characterized  as  lethargic,  cat¬ 
aleptic,  and  somnambulistic,  hypnosis,  and  again  simply  as 
light  and  heavy  hypnotic  sleep,  with  corresponding  varia¬ 
tion  in  suggestibility. 

hyp'no  tlst  (-ttst),  ».  One  who  practices,  or  advocates 
the  use  of,  hypnotism. 

hyp  no  tlS'tlc(-tTs'tTk),{;.  Pert,  to,  or  inducing,  hypnotism, 
hyp'no-tize  (-tiz),  v.  t.  ;  hyp'no-tized  (-tizd) ;  hyp'no-tiz'- 
ino  (-tiz'Tng).  To  induce  hypnotism  in  ;  to  place  in  a  state 
of  hypnotism.  —  hyp  no-ti  za'tion  (-tl-za'shnu  ;  -ti-za'- 
shfin),  n.  —  hyp'no-tlz'er  (-tlz'er),  n. 
hyp'  no-told  (-toid),  a.  [See  hypnotism  ;  -oid.]  Resem¬ 
bling,  or  resulting  from,  hypnotism. 

Hyp'num  (hTp'nftm),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  vnvov  moss.]  Bot. 
A  genus  of  mosses,  typifying  the  family  Hypnaceae,  for¬ 
merly  treated  as  a  huge  aggregate  of  more  or  less  well- 
defined  groups  now  regarded  as  distinct  genera.  It  is 
characterized  by  the  secund  leaves  and  pinnate  branching. 

H.  crista-castrensis ,  the  plume  moss,  is  a  familiar  species, 
hy'po  (hi'po),  n.  [Abbr.  from  hyposulphite.']  Photog.  So¬ 
dium  hyposulphite,  or  thiosulphate,  a  solution  of  which  is 
used  as  a  fixing  agent. 

hy'po  (hi'po-;  htp'o-  ;  see  note  below ),  hyp-.  [Gr.  i>no 
under,  beneath  ;  akin  to  L.  sub.  See  sub-.  ]  A  prefix  sig¬ 
nifying  a  less  quantity ,  or  a  low  state  or  deficient  degree ,  of 
that  denoted  by  the  word  with  which  it  is  joined,  or  posi¬ 
tion  under  or  beneath ;  specif.,  Chem .,  indicating  a  lower 
state  of  oxidation,  or  a  low  (usually,  the  lowest)  position 
in  a  series  of  compounds  ;  as,  hypochlorous  acid.  See  acid. 

The  reference  “  See  hypo-  ”  is  sometimes  given  as  the 
only  definition  of  a  word  beginning  in  hypo-,  if  its  meaning 
can  readily  be  gathered  from  the  definitions  of  the  prefix 
and  the  root  word. 

The  etymological  pronunciation  is  htp'o-  (the  y  being 
snort  in  Greek  and  Latin),  and  all  words  compounded  with 
this  prefix  were,  until  comparatively  recently,  given  the 
short  sound  in  pronouncing  dictionaries  of  English.  The 
best  current  usage,  however,  while  retaining  the  short 
sound  in  many  older  words,  as  hyjZo-crite ,  hy-poc'ri-sy , 
etc.,  and  dividing  more  or  less  evenly  on  others,  as  hyp'o- 
chon'dri-ac,hy-poldo-le,Ci tc.,  almost  universally  prefers  the 
long  sound  in  recent  words,  esp.  in  scientific  terminology, 
as  in  hy'po-dePmic ,  hy'po-phos'phite ,  hy-pog'e-nous ,  etc. 
hy'po-bas'al  (-bas'al),  a.  Bot.  Below  the  basal  wall ;  specif., 
pert,  to  the  lower  segment  of  a  developing  oospore  or  pro¬ 
embryo,  which  gives  rise  to  the  root.  Cf.  epibasal. 
hy'po-blast  (hl'po-blSst  ;  htp'o-),  n.  [hypo-  -f-  -blast."] 

I.  Embryol.  &  Zobl.  The  inner  or  lower  layer  of  the 
blastoderm  ;  the  inner  of  the  germ  layers  of  the  embryo  ; 
the  endoderm.  See  germ  layer,  endoderm. 

2.  Bot.  The  cotyledon  of  a  grass.  Obs. 
hy'po-blas'tic  (-blSs'tlk),  a.  Embryol.  «£  Zobl.  Pertain¬ 
ing  to,  or  derived  from,  the  hypoblast ;  endodermal. 
hy-pob'o-le  (hT-p5b'o-le  ;  hi-),  n.  [Gr.  vn-o/SoArj  a  throwing 
under,  a  suggesting;  vn-o  under  -f-  /3aAAeip  to  throw.] 
Rhet.  A  figure  in  which  several  things  are  mentioned  that 
seem  to  make  against  the  argument,  or  in  favor  of  the  op¬ 
posite  side,  each  of  them  being  refuted  in  order, 
by'po-bran'chl-al  (hi'po-brXq'kT-fil ;  htp'o-  ;  see  hypo-), 
a.  Zool.  1.  Below  the  gills  ;  pert,  to  the  ventral  wall  of 


the  pharynx  ;  specif.,  in  the  tunicates  and  lancelets,  pert, 
to  the  endostyle. 

2.  Designating,  or  pert,  to,  the  segment  between  the  basi- 
branchial  and  the  ceratobranchialin  abranchial  arch, 
hy'po  bran'chi  al  (hi'po-br&q'kl-ol ;  htp'o-;  see  hypo-), 
n.  A  hypobranchial  bone  or  cartilage, 
hy  po  bro'mous  (-bro'mfts),  a.  [See  hypo-  ;  bromine.] 
Chem.  Pertaining  to  or  designating  an  acid,  HBrO,  de¬ 
rived  from  bromine,  and  resembling  hypochlorous  acid. 
Both  the  acid  and  its  salts,  the  hy'po  bro'mites  (-mits), 
are  very  unstable  and  are  not  known  in  a  pure  state, 
hy  po-buTi-a  (-boo'lt-d  ;  -bu'li-d),  n.  [NL. ;  hypo-  -f-  root 
of  Gr.  /3juAecr0<u  to  will.]  Med.  Defective  power  of  will ; 
inability  to  decide,  or  want  of  power  of  motor  innervation, 
hyp'o-caust  (htp'o-kSst ;  hi'po-;  see  hypo-),  n.  [L  hypo- 
caustum ,  Gr.  vnoKavarov ;  vno  under  -f-  Ka.eiv  to  burn.] 
Anc.  Arch.  A  series  of  small  chambers  and  flues  of  tiles  or 
other  masonry  through  which  the  heat  of  a  fire  was  dis¬ 
tributed  to  rooms. 

hypo-cen'trum  (hi'po-sSn'trwm ;  htp'o- ;  see  hypo-),  n.  ;pl. 
-tra  (-trd).  [NL. ;  hypo--\-  centrum.]  In  many  vertebrates 
(as  certain  fishes,  stegocephalians,  and  primitive  reptiles) 
which  have  the  vertebrae  composed  of  distinct  pieces,  a 
ventral  piece  of  the  body  of  a  vertebra, usually  wedge-shaped 
or  horseshoe-shaped,  consisting  of  the  fused  basiventral 
arcualia.  It  is  also  termed  intercentrum  (which  see), 
hy'po-chlor  hy'drl-a  (-klor'hl'drt-d),  7i.  [NL.  See  hypo-; 
chlorhydric.]  Med.  Deficiency  of  chlorhydric  (hydro¬ 
chloric]  acid  in  the  gastric  juice. 

hy  po-chlo'rous  (-klo'rws;  201),  a.  [hypo-  -f-  chlorous.] 
Chem.  Pert,  to  or  designating  an  acid,  HCIO,  obtained  in 
the  form  of  an  aqueous  solution  by  the  action  of  chlorine  on 
mercurous  oxide  and  water,  and  otherwise.  Hypochlorous 
acid  acts  as  an  oxidizing  and  bleaching  agent.  Its  salts, 
the  hy  po  chlo'rites  (-nts),  are  also  easily  decomposed, 
hyp  o-chon'dri  a  (hTp'o-k<5n'dri-d  ;  hi'po- ;  277  :  see  hypo-), 
n.  [L.,  pi.,  the  abdomen,  supposed  formerly  to  be  the 
seat  of  hypochondria,  fr.  Gr.  inro\6v8pia,  pi.  fr.  vno\ov- 
5pios,  a.,  under  the  cartilage  of  the  breastbone  ;  vno  under 
-f-  \6v8p os'  cartilage.  Cf.  hip,  hyp,  hypo  hypochondria.] 

1.  Morbid  depression  of  mind  or  spirits ;  specif.,  Med.,  a 
mental  disorder  characterized  by  morbid  anxiety  as  to  the 
patient’s  health,  often  associated  with  simulation  of  dis¬ 
eases  and  frequently  developing  into  melancholia. 

2.  pi.  of  hypochondrium. 

hyp  o-chon'dri  ac  (-£k),  a.  [Gr.  vno\ov8piaK6<;  affected 
in  the  hypochondrium  :  cf.  F.  hypocondriaque ,  formerly 
spelt  hypochondriaque.]  1.  Anal.  &  Zool.  Below  the 
costal  cartilages  ;  pertaining  to  the  hypochondriac  regions. 
2.  Med.  Affected,  characterized,  or  produced,  by  hypo¬ 
chondriasis. 

hypochondriac  region  or  area,  Anat.,  a  region  on  either  side 
of  the  abdomen  beside  the  epigastric,  and  above  the  lum¬ 
bar,  region.  See  abdominal  region. 
hyp' o-chon'dri  ac, 71 .  A  person  affected  with  hypochondria, 
hyp  o-chon  dri'a  sis  (-k<5ii-dri'd-sTs),  n.  [NL.  See  hypo¬ 
chondria.]  Med.  Hypochondria  in  its  pathological  aspect, 
hyp  o-chon'drl  um  (-k5n'drT-ftm),  n. ;  pi.  -dria  (-d).  [NL. 

See  hypochondria.]  Anat.  Either  hypochondriac  region, 
hyp'o-cist  (hTp'6-sTst;  hi'po-sTst;  see  hypo-),  n.  [Gr.  vno- 
kl<tt  ?  a  plant  growing  on  the  roots  of  the  cistus.]  An 
astringent  inspissated  juice  obtained  from  the  fruit  of  a 
plant  ( Cylinus  hypoci-stis)  parasitic  on  the  roots  of  the  cis- 
tus,  a  small  European  shrub. 

hy'po-clei'di  um  (hi'po-kli'dT-dm  ;  htp'o- ;  see  hypo-),  n .; 
L.  pi.  -dia  (-d).  [NL. ;  hypo-  -{-  Gr.  kAclSlou  a  little  key.] 
Zool.  A  median  process  on  the  w  ishbone  of  many  birds, 
which  is  often  connected  with  the  sternum  by  a  ligament, 
or  ossified  with  it.  —  hy'po  clei'di  an  (-dn),  a. 
hy'po  cor'a  cold  (-k5r'd-koid),  a.  Zool.  Designating,  or 
pert,  to,  the  lower  of  two  bones  at  the  base  of  the  pectoral 
fin,  attached  behind  the  clavicle.  It  is  regarded  by  some 
as  representing  the  coracoid  of  the  higher  vertebrates 
and  called  simply  coracoid.  Cf.  hypercoracoid.  —  n.  A 
hypocoracoid  bone. 

hyp  o  co-ris'tic  (hTp'o-ko-rYs'tTk  ;  hi'¬ 
po -j  see  hypo  ),  hyp  o  co  ris'ti  cal 

(-tT-kdl),  a.  [Gr.  vnoicopLrTTLKos  ;  vno  un¬ 
der  -f-  Kop  £ecr0at  to  caress.]  Endearing; 
diminutive ;  as,  the  hypocoristic  form  of 
a  name.  —  hyp'o-co  ris'ti  cal-ly,  adv. 
hy  po-cot'yl  (hi'po-k5t'Tl ;  htp'o- ;  see 
hypo-),  n.  [hypo-  -f-  cofy/edon.]  Bot. 

That  portion  of  the  stem  or  axis  below 
the  cotyledons  in  the  embryo  of  a  seed 
plant.  Cf.  epicotyl  ;  see  also  seedling, 

Tllust.  —  hy'po-cot'y-lous  Gifts),  a. 
hy'po  cot'y^le'don  a  ry  (  kbt'T-le'ddn-a- 
rt;  -led'o-na-rt ;  see  hypo-),  a.  Bot.  Be¬ 
low  the  cotyledons. 

hy'po  crr.-ter  l-mor'phous  (-krd-tgr'T- 


Seedling  of 
Larkspur,  a 
Hypocotyl;  6,6 
Cotyledons ;  c 
Plumule;  d 
Roots. 


Hypocrater- 
iniorplious 
Corolla  of 
Lychnis. 


j  mfir'ffts),  a.  [hypo-  -f-  Gr.  Kparijp  cup  -f-  - morphous .] 
j  Bot.  Salver-shaped  ;  having  a  corolla  with  a  slender  tube, 
and  spreading  border,  as  that  ol  the  phlox, 
hy-poc'ri  sy  (hT-p5k'rT-sT),  n.  ;  pi.  -sies  (-sTz). 

[ME .  ipocrisie,  ypocrisie ,  OF.  hypocrisie, 
ypocrisie ,  F.  hypocrisie ,  L.  hypocrisis ,  fr.  Gr. 
i  noKpLais  the  pla>  ing  a  part  on  the  stage,  sim-  ^ 
illation,  outward  show,  fr.  inoKptreaOui  to  an¬ 
swer  on  the  stage,  play  a  part  ;  vno  -j-  fplvav 
to  decide  ;  in  middle  voice,  to  dispute.  See 
hypo-;  critic.]  Act  or  practice  of  feigning  to 
be  what  one  is  not,  or  to  feel  w  hat  one  does  not 
feel;  esp.,  the  false  assumption  of  an  appear¬ 
ance  of  virtue  or  religion ;  canting  simulation 
of  goodness. 

Hypocrisy  is  t lie  homage  vice  pays  to  virtue. 

La  Rochefoucauld  ( Trans.). 

Syn.  —  See  simulation. 
hyp'0-crite  (htp'o-krlt),  n.  [ME.  ipocrite ,  ypocrite ,  OF. 
ipocrite,  ypocrite ,  F.  hypocrite ,  fr.  L.  hypocrila ,  Gr. 
vmo*piT7/9  one  who  plays  a  part  on  the  stage,  a  dissembler, 
feigner.  See  hypocrisy.]  One  who  plays  a  part;  esp., 
one  who,  for  the  purpose  of  winning  approbation  or  favor, 
feigns  to  be  other  and  better  than  he  is  ;  a  false  pretender 
to  virtue  or  piety  ;  one  who  simulates  virtue  or  piety. 

I  dare  swear  he  is  no  hyj/ocrite ,  but  prays  from  his  heart.  Shak. 
Syn.  —  Deceiver,  pretender,  cheat,  dissembler. 
hyp'O-crlt'l  cal  (-krtt'T-kdl),  a.  [Gr.  vncKpirucos.]  Of  or 
pert,  to  a  hypocrite  or  hypocrisy ;  as,  a  hyjjocritical  per¬ 
son  or  look.  —  hyp  o  crit'l  cal  ly,  adv. 
hy'po-cy'cloid(hi'po-si'kloid  ;  htp'6-  ;  277  :  see  hypo-),  n. 
Geom.  A  kind  of  roulette.  See  epicycloid.  —  hy'po-cy- 
cloi'dal  (-si-kloi'd&l),  adv. 

hy'po-cys-tot'o-my  (-sts-tSt'o-mt),  n.  Surg.  The  opera¬ 
tion  of  opening  the  bladder  through  the  perineum, 
hy'po-der'ma  (-dfir'ma),  n.  [NL.  ;  hypo-  derma.] 

1.  Bot.  Any  layer  of  tissue  situated  beneath  the  epidermis, 
and  serving  to  strengthen  the  latter.  In  seed  plants  it  is 
usually  developed  as  collenchyma. 

2.  Zool.  =  hypodermis  a. 

hy  po-der'mal  (hi'po-dfir'mal ;  htp'o- ;  see  hypo-),  a. 

1.  Zool.  Hypodermic. 

2.  Bot.  a  Pertaining  to  the  hypoderma.  b  Situated  be¬ 
neath  the  epidermis;  as, a  hypodermal  gland. 

hy'po-der'mlc  (-dfir'mtk  ;  277  :  see  hypo-),  a.  [See  hypo- 
derma.]  1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  parts  under  the  skin. 

2.  Zool.  Pertaining  to  the  hypodermis. 
hypodermic  injection,  Med.,  an  injection  made  into  the  sub¬ 
cutaneous  tissues.  —  h.  medication,  application  of  remedies 
under  the  epidermis.  —  h.  syringe,  a  small  syringe  with  a 
hollow  needlelike  point,  used  in  hypodermic  medication, 
hy  po-der'mic,  ».  A  hypodermic  injection, 
hy  po-der'mls  (-mts),  7i.  [NL.  See  hypo-;  derma.]  Zool. 
a  The  cellular  layer  which  lies  beneath,  and  which  se¬ 
cretes,  the  chitinous  cuticle  of  arthropods,  annelids,  and 
some  other  invertebrates,  b  The  hypoblast.  Rare. 
hy'po-der-moc'Iy  sis  (hi'p^-der-mbk'lt-sts ;  htp'o-),  n. 
[NL.  ;  hypo-  -f-  dermo — (-  Gr.  kAvci?  a  washing.]  Med. 
Subcutaneous  injection  of  a  saline  solution  to  replace  sud¬ 
den  loss  of  fluid  in  the  body,  as  in  cholera  or  hemorrhage, 
hy'po  der  mo'sls  (-mo'sts),  11.  [NL.  ;  hypo-  -{-dermo-  -f- 
-0515.]  Veter.  Condition  of  being  infested  with  warbles, 
hy'po-dl-crot'lc  (-di-kr5t'tk)  )  a.  Physiol.  Exhibiting 
hy'po-di'cro-tous  (-di'kro-ti/s)  I  retarded  dicrotism. 
hy'po— eu-tec'tic  (-fi-tSk'ttk),  a.  Phys.  Chem.  Containing 
carbon  in  smaller  proportion  than  that  (about  0.90  per 
cent)  corresponding  to  the  eutectic  ;  —  said  of  steels, 
hy'po  gaB'ic  (hi'po-je'tk  ;  htp'o-  ;  see  hypo-),  a.  [hypo- 
+  Gr.  yala ,  yrj,  earth.]  Chem.  Pert,  to  or  designating  a 
crystalline  acid,  C16H;l0O2,  of  the  acrylic  acid  series,  found 
as  a  glyceride  in  the  oil  of  the  peanut  (Arachis  hypogsea). 
hy'po-gas'tric  (-gSs'trtk;  277:  see  hypo-),  a.  [Cf.  F. 
hypogastrique.  See  hypogastrium.]  Anal.  Designating, 
or  pert,  to,  the  lower  median  region  of  the  abdomen.  See 
abdominal  regions. 

hypogastric  artery,  Embryol.,  the  intra-abdominal  part  of 
the  umbilical  artery  of  the  mammalian  fetus.  It  is  the  most 
important  branch  of  the  internal  iliac,  in  the  fetus  appear¬ 
ing,  from  its  size.  a9  the  main  continuation  of  the  common 
iliac.  After  birtn  it  degenerates  into  a  fibrous  cord,  the 
proximal  part  functioning  as  an  artery  of  the  bladder.  — 
h-  plexus.  Anal.,  the  sympathetic  nerve  plexus  supplying 
the  viscera  of  the  pelvis.  Situated  in  front  of  the  prom¬ 
ontory  of  the  sacrum,  it  extends  down  into  two  lateral  por¬ 
tions  called  the  inferior  hypogastric,  or  pelvic,  plexuses, 
hy'po-gas'tri  um  (-trt-ftm),  n.  ;  L.  pi.  -tria  (-a).  [NL., 
fr.  Gr.  vnoyaarpLov  ;  vno  under  -f-  yo an y,p  belly.]  Anat. 
The  hypogastric  region.  See  abdominal  regions. 
hyp'o-ge'al  (htp'o-je'&l ;  hi'po- ;  see  hypo-),  a.  [hypo-  -{- 
Gr.  yij  the  earth.]  1.  Of,  pert,  to,  or  occurring  in,  the  in¬ 
terior  of  the  earth  ;  subterranean  ;  as,  hypogeal  forces. 

2.  Bot.  Hypogeous. 


winter.  —  hyp'no-spor'ic  (hTp'- 
n6-sp5r'Tk),  a.  [notic.I 

hyp  not'i-cal-ly,  adv.  of  hyp-| 
hyp'uo-tiz'a-ble  (htp'nfi-tTz'a- 
b  1),  a.  See  -abi.k.  --  hyp  no- 
tiz'a-bil'i-ty  (  a-bll't-tT),  n. 
Hyp'nus (hip'ntls ),n.  Or. Myth. 
=  Hypnos  [aria  Colloq  I 
hy'po  (hl'pS),  n.  Hypochon-| 
hy'po-a-cid'i-ty  ( hi' po-d-sld'I- 
tT  ;  hlp'(5-),  n.  See  hypo-. 
hyp'o-aB-o'li-an  (hTp'O-5-o'lI- 
dn  ;  hl'pO-  ;  see  hypo-),  a.  [hy¬ 
po-  4-  AZolian.]  Music.  See 
MODE,  1  a  (2). 

hyp/o-ses-the'8l-a,  or  -es-the'si-a 

(-^s-the'st-d  ;  -zhT-d).  Var.  of 
hyp.f.sthesia. 

hy^o-a'ri-on  (hl'pA-a'rY-^n  ; 
hTp'S-),  «. ;  pi.. ria  (-&).  [NL.  ; 
hypo-  -f-  Gr.  loapiov  a  little  egg.] 
Zool.  An  oval  lobe  beneath  each 
of  the  optic  lobesin  mostteleosts. 
—  hy  'po-a'ri-an  (-dn),  a. 
hy  po-hen'thos,  n.  [NL.;  hypo- 
-f  benthos.]  'l’he  fauna  of  the 
deep  sea  (below  500  fathoms). 
Hy'po-bran'chi-a  (hl'pO-brnn'- 
kl-d  :  htp'6-),  Hy'po  bran'chi- 
a'ta  (-a'td),  n.  pi.  [NL.  See 
HYPO-  ;  -BRANCHIA.]  Zool.  The 
Inferobranchiata.  —  hypo- 
bran'chi-ate  (-at),  a.  !r  n. 
hy  po^ar'po  ge'an  (-kar'pG-je'- 
dn),  o.  [hypo -  4-  1st  carpo-  4- 
(7«-4--an.J  Bot.  =  hypogeous. 


hy'po-ca-thar'sisC-kd-thar'Bls), 
n.  [NL.  ;  hypo-  4-  catharsis.] 
Med.  Slight  purgation.  —  hy'po- 
ca-thar'tic  (-ttk),  a. 
hjrp'o-chil  (htp'6-ktl  ;  hl'pfi-), 
hy'po-chil'i  um  (h  I'p  «5-k  I  l'T- 
«m  ;  hlp'6-),  n.  [NL.  hypochi- 
lium;  hypo-  4-  Gr.  xetAo?  lip.] 
Bot.  The  lower  part  of  the  la- 
bellum  in  certain  orchids.  R. 
hy'po-chlo'ric  (hl'po-klo'rtk  ; 
hlp'6-),  a.  See  chlorine  di¬ 
oxide. 

hyp'o-chon'der,  hyp'o-chon'dre 

( nlp'O-kbn'der;  hi'po-),  n.  Hyp¬ 
ochondrium.  Obs. 
hyp'o-chon-dri'a-cal  (-k»n-drT'- 

d-kdl),  a.  Med.  =  HYPOCHON¬ 
DRIAC,  2.  —  hypo-chon-dri'a- 
cal-ly,  adv. 

hyp'o-chon-dri'a-cism  (-slz’m), 
n.  Med.  Hypochondria.  Rare. 
hyp  o-chon'dri-aK-kQn'drt-dl), 
a.  Hypochondriac 
hvp'o-chon'dri-aBm  (-ftz’m),  n 
Med  Hypochondria.  Rare. 

hyp'o-chon'dri-ast  (-Sat),  n.  A 

hypochondriac. 

hyp  o-chon'dry,  n.  [Cf.  F. 
hypochondne.]  Hypochondri- 
uin  ;  hypochondria."  Obs. 
hy'po-chor'dal  (hl'p6-k5r'ddl  ; 
hlp'6-),  a.  Zobl.  Ventral  to  the 
notochord.  See  epichordal. 
hy'po-chro'mi-a  (-kr5'ml-dh  n. 
[NL.  ;  hypo -  4-  Gr.  XP“aa 


color.]  Med.  Deficiency  in  pig¬ 
mentation. 

hy'po-chro'sis  (-krO'sTs),  n 
[NL.  ;  hypo-  4-  Gr.  xp<*><rt5  a  col¬ 
oring.]  Med  Anaemia  due  to 
lack  oi  haemoglobin, 
hy'po-chy'li  a  (-kl'lY-d),  n. 
[NL.;  hypo-  4-  chyle  4-  -ia.]  Med . 


Deficiency  of  chyle. 
'o-cis>ti8  (hlp'6-i 


sYs'tYs),  n. 


I^'pocist.  Obs. 

hy  po-cli'di-um,  hy'po-cll'dl- 

an.  Vars.  of  hypoclkidium, 
hypoclkidian  [anlia.  Obs.  | 
hyp'o-co  cho-a'na.  «.  Ipecacu-| 
hyp'o-con.  Short  for  hypochon¬ 
dria.  Obs. 

hy'po-cone,  n  Zobl  The  prin¬ 
cipal  postero-intemal  cusp  of  a 
mammalian  upper  molar.  The 
corresponding  cusp  of  a  lower 
molar,  called  hy'po-con'id  (hl'- 
p6-k5n'td  ;  hYp'o-),  is  the  pos- 
tero-extemal.  See  trituber- 
culy. 

hy  po-con'ule  (-kbn'nl),  n  [hy- 
pocone  4-  -ule.]  =  hypostyle 
hy'po-con'u-lid  (  fl-lYd),  n.  Zobl. 
The  cusp  of  the  talonid  of  a 
molar  between  the  hypoconid 
and  entoconid,  and  correspond¬ 
ing  to  the  hypostyle  of  the  talon, 
hy'po-cot'y-le'don-ous  (hT'pS- 
k5t7Y-le'd  un-us  ;-16d'i7n-Ms;hYp'- 
6-),  a.  Bot.  Hypocotyledonary. 
hyp'o-cras.  hippocras. 


hyp  o-cra'ter  (htp'O-krS'tSr ; 
see  hypo-),  7i.  [Gr.  vnoKpa- 
Tijpioi'.]  Class.  Archseol.  A  stand 
or  foot  for  supporting  a  crater  or 
similar  vase. 

hy  po-cra-ter'i-form  (hT'pC-krd- 
ter'Y-fOrm  ;  hYp'6- ;  see  hypo-), 
a.  Bot  II^Mpocraterimorphous. 
Hy'po-cre-a'les  (-krf-a'lezh  n. 
pi  INL.,  fr.  the  genus  liypo- 
crea  ;  Gr.  vno  under  4 -  xpeaq 
flesh.)  Bot.  A  small  order  of 
parasitic  ascomycetous  fungi. 
Hyp'o-crene.  4*  Hippocrene. 
hy-poc'ri-fy  ( hY-p6k'rY-fT),  v.  t. 
Sr  i  To  display  or  cause  to  dis- 

J)lay  hypocrisy.  Obs. 
iy-poc'ri-8is  (-sYs),  n.  [L.l  Hy¬ 
pocrisy.  Rare.  [G6s.| 

hyp'o-crl8m,  a.  Hypocrisy.! 
hjrp'o-<rlt.  Hypocrite.  Ref.Sp. 
hy-poc'ri-tal  (hY-pbk'rY-tdl),  a 
Hypocritical  Obs.  or  R. 
hyp'o-crlte-ly,  a.  Hypocritical. 
—  adv.  Hypocritically.  —  hyp'- 
O-crite-ness.  n.  All  Rare 
hyp  o-crit'lc  (hYp'6-krYt'Yk),  a. 
Iiypocritical.  Rare.  [065.1 
hyp'o-crit'ish,  a.  Hypocritical.  | 
hyp'o-crlze  (hYp'o-krlz),  v.  i. 
[OF.  hi/pocriser. ]  To  act  hypo¬ 
critically.  Rare. 
hy  po-efys  'tal-line  Chl'pC-krYs'- 
Wl-Yn  ;  -In  ;  hYp'6-),  cr.  Petrog. 
Hemicrystnlline. 
hv'po  cy'cle  (hl'pfi-sl'k’l  ; 


hYp'o  ),«.  Math  A  hypocycloid. 
hy'po-cy-to'Bis  (-sI-tQ'sT  s),  n. 
[NL.  ;  hypo-  4-  cyto-  4-  -osis.] 
Med.  Ansmia  due  to  deficiency 
of  corpuscles  in  the  blood. 
hypo-dac'ty-lumi-dak'tY-hlin), 
n.  [NL.  ;  hypo-  +  Gr.  Suktv Ao? 
a  finger,  toe.]  Zobl.  The  under 
9ide  of  the  toes  of  a  bird, 
hy'po-derm  (h  I'p  o-d  firm; 
hlp'o-),  n.  [hypo-  4-  -derm] 

1.  Zobl  a  =  hypoblast  b  = 
hypodermis  a- 

2.  Bot.  =  hypoderma. 

hy  po-der-mat'ic  (-der-mftt'Yk), 
a.  Hynodermic.-hy'poder- 
mat'i-cal-ly,  adv. 
hy  po-der  ma-toc'ly-sis  (-dQr'- 
md-tfik'lY-sYs),  n.  [NL.]  Med. 
1 1  y  podermocly  sis. 
hy'po-der-mat'o-my  (-dPr-mttt'- 
C-ml),  a.  [hypo-  4-  dermato- + 
-tomy.]  burg.  Subcutaneous 
incision.  [Hypodermal.  I 

hy'po-der'mous  (-dQr'mus),  a.  | 
h3rp  o-di'a-pa'son  (hYp'6-dT'd- 
pa'zOn  ;  hi'po-;  see  hypo-),  n. 
Anc. Music.  An  octave  measured 
downward. 

hyp'o-di'a-pen'te  (-dl'd-p5n'- 
t P),  a.  Anc.  Music.  A  perfect 
fifth  measured  downwarcl. 
hsrp'o-dl-as'to-le  (-tll-as'tD-le), 
n  =  diastole,  a., 3. 
hypo-di'a-tes'sa-ronC-dl'd-tes'- 
a-r5n),  a.  Anc.  Music.  A  perfect 


fourth  measured  downward, 
hyp  o-di  a-zeux'is  (-dl'a-zuk'- 
sYs),  n.  [hypo-  4-  Gr. 
a  disjoining.  See  diazeuctic.] 
Gr.  Music.  Separation  of  two 
tetrachords  hy  a  fifth,  as  of  the 
meson  and  tne  diazeugmenon. 
See  tktrachord. 
hyp'o-di-das'eal,  a  [Gr.  vnoSt- 
bdaica Aot.  See  didascalic.]  An 
usher.  Obs. 

hyp'o-dl'tone  (h  Y  p'6-d  I'to  n  ; 
hrp6-;  see  hypo-),  n.  Anc. 
Music.  A  major  third  measured 
downward. 

hyp'o-do'rl-an  (-d6'rY-<Yn  ;  201), 
a.  Music.  See  mode,  1  a. 
hy  po-el-llp'soid,  a.  Geom.  A 
curve  traced  by  a  point  on  a 
circle  or  ellipse  rolling  along  the 
inside  of  an  ellipse.  Cf.  hypo- 
cycloid.  [.foi.ian.I 

hyp  o-«-o'li-an  Var.  of  h  ypo-| 
h  y  P'o-g  ae'a  1,  h  y'p  o-g  ae'a  n. 
Vars.  of  hypogeal.  etc. 
hv  po  gae'ate  (h  I'p  6-j  e'a  t ; 
hip'0-), «.  Chem.  A  salt  or  ester 
of  livpoganc  acid, 
hyp  o-gae'um.  Var  of  hypo- 

GEUM.  rGEOUS.I 

hy'po-^'ous.  Var.  of  hypo-1 
h3rp'o-gas'ter,a.  Hypogastrium 
Obs.  [ogastric.  06.«.| 

hyp'o-gas'trl-an,a.  Anat.  Hyp-i 
hy’po-gas'tro  cele  (.hl'po-gh^' 
trf»-sel ;  hYp'6-  ;  see  hypo-),  n ■ 
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hyp'O-gee  (hTp'ft-je),  n.  [Cf.  F.  hypogee.  See  hypogeum.] 
A  hypogeum.  Rare. 

hyp'O-gene  (liTp'o-jen  ;  hi'pfc-jeu ;  277 :  see  hypo-),  a. 
[hypo-  -f-  -gene.]  Geol.  Formed  or  crystallized  at  depths 
beneath  the  earth’s  surface  ;  also,  plutonic ;  —  said  of 
granite,  gneiss,  and  other  rocks  ;  as,  hypogcne  action. 
Opposed  to  epigene. 

hy-pog'e-nous  (hi-pbj'e-nws;  lit-),  a.  [hypo-  -{-  -genous.] 
Bot.  Growing  on  the  lower  side  of  anything,  as  fungi  on 
the  under  surface  of  leaves.  Cf.  epigenous. 
hy  po-ge'ous  (hl'po-je'ws ;  hT|y6- ;  see  hypo-),  a.  Also 
hy  po  gae'ous  [ hypo--\-  Gr.  yfj  the  earth.]  Bot.  &  Zool. 
Growing  or  ripeniug  under  ground,  as  the  peanut.  Cf. 

EPIGEOUS. 

hyp/0-ge'um  (hTp'o-je'am ;  hi'po- ;  277  :  see  hypo-),  n.  ; 
L.  pi.  -gea  (-a).  [L.,  fr.  Gr.  vnoyaios,  vnoyeios,  subterra¬ 
nean  ;  vno  under  -f-  yaia,  yij,  the  earth.]  Anc.  Arch.  The 
subterraneous  portion  of  a  building ;  a  cellar  ;  in  amphi¬ 
theaters,  the  underground  galleries  for  the  service  of  the 
games ;  also,  subterranean  passages  or  apartments,  as  the 
catacombs. 

hy'po-glos'sal  (hi'po-gl5s'dl ;  hTp'o- ;  277  :  see  hypo-),  a. 
[hypo-  -f-  Gr.  yhtoaaa  the  tongue.]  A  nat.  Designating  the 
twelfth  and  last  pair  of  cranial  nerves  in  Amniota,  dis¬ 
tributed  to  the  region  of  the  base  of  the  tongue,  of  which 
they  are  the  motor  nerves.  In  man  they  leave  the  cra¬ 
nium  by  the  anterior  condyloid  foramina.  In  some  lower 
vertebrates  the  first  spinal  nerve  has  the  distribution  and 
function  of  the  hypoglossal.  —  n.  A  hypoglossal  nerve. 
hy'PO-glOt'tiS  (-glSt'Ts),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  vTroyAcoTns  a 
swelling  under  the  tongue  ;  vno  under  -j-  yAom-a  tongue.] 

1.  Zodl.  A  division  of  the  labium  (which  see)  of  beetles. 

2.  Anal.  The  under  part  of  the  tongue. 

3.  Med.  A  cyst  at  the  under  part  of  the  tongue  ;  ranula. 
hy-pog'y-nous  (hi-p5j'T-n5s  ;  hi- ;  see  hypo-),  a.  [hypo- 

4-  -gynous.]  Bot.  a  Inserted  upon  the  torus  or  axis  below 


aqueous  solution  by  treating  mercuric  oxide  with  iodine  in 
water.  Its  salts,  the  hypo-i'O-dites  (-dits),  are  also  un¬ 
stable  and  are  known  in  solution  only. 
hy'po-l'SO-ton'ic  (-I'so-tfin'Tk),  a.  Physiol.  Having  a 
lower  osmotic  pressure  than  an  isotonic  fluid.  See  isotonic. 
hy'po-ki-ne'sia  (-kT-ne'sT-a  ;  -ki-)  j  n.  [NL. ;  hypo-  -f- 
hy  po-ki  ne'sis  (-kt-ne'sTs  ;  ki-)  I  Gr.  kiVtjot?  motion.] 
Med.  Deficiency  in  muscular  reactive  power  or  muscular 
action.  —  hy  po  ki-net'lc  (-kTnSt'Tk  ;  -ki-ngt'Tk),  a. 
hy'po-nas'ty  (ln'po-uXs'tT ;  hTp'o-  ;  see  hypo-),  ji.  [hypo- 
4-  Gr.  vaoros  close-pressed.]  Plant  Physiol.  That  state 
of  a  growing  dorsi ventral  organ,  as  a  leaf,  in  which  the 
under  surface  grows  more  vigorously  than  the  upper, 
causing  upward  curvature  ;  —  opposed  to  epinasty.  Con¬ 
volute,  involute,  and  conduplicate  forms  of  {estivation  and 
vernation  are  instances  of  transverse  hyponasty.  —  hypo- 
nas'tic  (-nSs'tlk),  a.— hy  po  nas'ti-cal  ly  (-tl-kdl-T),  adv. 
hy  po-ni'trous  (-ni'trws),  a.  Chem.  Pert,  to  or  designat¬ 
ing  a  w  hite  crystalline  nitrogenous  acid,  H2N202  (probably 
HON.NOH),  formed  by  union  of  hydroxylamine  and  ni¬ 
trous  acid,  and  otherwise.  As  a  solid,  hyponitrous  acid 
is  explosive  ;  in  solution,  it  is  more  stable.  Its  salts,  the 
hy  PO  ni'trites  (-trlts),are  prepared  by  reducing  nitrates 
or  nitrites. 


hy'po-nych'l-um  (hi'po-nTk'T-tim  ;  hTp'o-  ;  see  hypo-),  n. 
[NL.  ;  hypo-  4*  Gr.  ow£,  ow\os,  finger  nail.]  Anal.  The 
layer  of  epidermis  upon  which  the  nail  rests, 
hy'po-pha-ryn'ge-al  (-fa-rTn'je-51 ;  -fSr'Tn-je'al),  a.  Anal. 
<£•  Zo'dl.  1.  Below,  or  in  the  lower  part  of,  the  pharynx. 

2 .  Pertaining  to  the  hypopharynx  of  an  insect. 

3.  In  teleost  fishes,  designating,  or  pertaining  to,  a  bone 
behind  the  last  functional  gill  arch,  representing  the  cer- 
atobranchial  of  the  fifth  branchial  arch.  It  is  often  en¬ 
larged  and  fused  with  the  corresponding  bone  of  the 
opposite  side,  and  commonly  bears  functional  teeth  pro¬ 
jecting  into  the  pharynx.  It  is  also  called  lower,  or  in¬ 
ferior,  pharyngeal. 

hy^o-pha-ryn'ge-al,  n  Zodl.  A  hypopharyngeal  bone, 
hy'po-phar'ynx  (-f&r'Tqks),  n.  [NL.  See  hypo-  ;  phar¬ 
ynx.]  Zodl.  An  appendage  or  membranous  fold  on  the 
floor  of  the  mouth  of  many  insects,  very  conspicuous  in 
Orthoptera.  This  organ,  or  a  tonguelike  prolongation  of 
it,  is  called  the  lingua  by  some. 

hy'po  phos'phate  (hi'po-fbs'fat ;  hTp'o-;  277  :  see  hypo-), 
n.  Chem.  A  salt  of  hypopliosphoric  acid, 
hy'po-phos'phite  (-fit),  n.  Chem.  A  salt  of  hypophos- 
phorous  acid.  Hypopliosphites  are  used  in  the  treatment 
of  deficiency  of  nerve  powrer,  amemia,  insomnia,  etc. 
hy  po  phos-phor'ic  (-ibs-for'Tk),  a.  [hypo-  4~  phosphor¬ 
ic ]  Chem.  Pert,  to  or  designating  a  tetrabasic  acid, 
H4P206,  produced  by  the  slow  oxidation  of  moist  phos¬ 
phorus.  It  forms  small  colorless  hygroscopic  crystals, 
whose  solution  in  water  is  stable  unless  heated, 
hy^o-phos'phor-ous  (-f5s'f<5r-«s),  a.  [hypo-  4-  phosphor¬ 
ous .]  Chem.  Pert,  to  or  designating  a  monobasic  acid  of 
phosphorus,  H  (P02.  It  is  obtained  in  the  form  of  its  salts 
by  the  action  of  phosphorus  or  phosphine  on  alkalies,  by 
heating  phosphorus  with  phosphoric  acid,  etc.  It  is  a 
white  crystalline  solid,  and  has  a  powerful  reducing  action, 
hy-poph'y-ge  (hT-p5f'T-je  ;  hi-;  see  hypo-),  n.  [NL.,  fr. 
Gr.  vnotfrvyri,  lit.,  a  refuge  ;  v7ro  under  4“  4>cvyciv,  <t>vy€iv, 
to  flee.]  Arch.  A  hollow  curvature,  esp.  that  under  the 
Doric  capital  in  some  Greek  buildings.  Cf.  apophyge. 
hy'po-phys'i-al  (hi'po-ffz'T-51 ;  hTp'o- ;  see  hypo-),  a.  Of 
or  pertaining  to  the  hypophysis. 

hy-poph'y-sls  (hi-pof'T-sTs  ;  hT- ;  see  hypo-),  n.  [NL.,  fr. 
Gr.  vno<f>v<rts  an  undergrowth  ,  vno  under-}-  <t>voi<;  nature, 
origin.]  1.  Anal.  The  pituitary  body; — called,  more 
fully,  hypophysis  cerebri. 

2  Bot.  a  In  seed  plants,  the  cell  or  cells  resulting  from 
the  transverse  division  of  the  next  adjoining  suspensor 
cell,  and  giving  rise  to  the  tip  of  the  root,  b  =  apophysis  b- 
hy  po  po'iii  um  (hi'po-po'dT-ftm  ;  hip7©- ;  see  hypo-),  n.  ; 
pi.  -dia  (-«).  [NL. ;  hypo -  -f-  -podium.']  Bot.  The  base  of 
a  foliage  or  floral  leaf,  including  the  stalk  or  petiole  if 
present  See  phyllopodium.  Cf.  epipodidm,  1. 
hyp'O-pUS  (hip'o-pws  ;  hi'po-),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  vnonovs 
having  feet  underneath  ;  vno  under  u-ovt  foot.]  Zodl. 
An  immature  stage  of  certain  mites  formerly  supposed  to 
be  a  separate  genus.  —  hy-po'pi-al  (ln-po'pT-fil ;  hT-),  a. 
hy^O-pyg'i-um  (hi'po-pTj'i-wm  ;  hTp'o- ;  see  hypo-),  n.  ; 
pi.  -pygia  (-a).  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  vnonvyiov  rump  ;  vno  under 
-|-  nvyd  buttocks.]  Zool.  a  The  last  visible  ventral  ab¬ 
dominal  segment  of  an  insect,  b  The  terminal  clasping  or¬ 
gan  of  a  male  dipterous  insect.  —  hy'po-pyg'i-al  (-&1),  a. 
hy-po'py-on  (hi-po'pi-5n  ;  hi-;  see  hypo-),  n.  [NL.,  fr. 
Gr.  vnonvov  a  sort  of  ulcer,  ueut.  sing,  of  vnoiruos  tending 
to  suppurate  ;  v7ro  under  4“  uvov  pus.]  Med.  A  collection 
of  pus  in  the  anterior  chamber  of  the  eye. 
hyp'or-che'ma  (hTp/Sr-ke'md ;  hi'p<5r-),  7i. ;  pi.  -mata 
(-ma-td).  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  vn6p\qp.a ,  fr  vnop\elaOai.  to 

dance  to  music.  See  hypo-  ;  orchestra.]  Gr.  Antiq.  A 
choral  hymn  to  Apollo,  w  ith  dancing  and  pantomime.  — 
hyp  or-che-mat'ic  (  ke-mSt'Tk),  a. 

hy'po-rha'chis  (hi'po-ra'kTs ;  hTp'o-),  n. ;  pi.  -rhachides 
(-rSk'T-dez).  Also  hy-por'rha  chis  (hi-p<5r'd-kTs ;  hT-), 
hy  po  ra'chis  (hi'po-ra'kTs  ;  hTp'o-).  [NL. ;  hypo-  -}-Gr. 


f  hypo-  -f-  gastro-  4-  -cele.]  Med. 
Hernia  in  the  hypogastric 
region.  [geous.1 

hy  po-ge'an  (-je'rtn),  a.  IIypo-| 
hyp  o-ge'ic  (nYp'fi-je'Yk  ;  hi'¬ 
po-),  a.  HypogeaL 
hy  po-gel'6-dy  (hl'pfi-jl'fi-dY  ; 
hYp'fi-),  n.  [Gr.  i'froyetos  under 
the  earth  -f  066?  path.]  Under¬ 
ground  surveying,  as  of  mines, 
nv  po-gen'e-sTs  (-jen'fi-sYs),  n. 
[hypo-  4-  -genesis.]  Biol.  Devel¬ 
opment  without  alternation  of 
generations.  —  hy  po-ge-net'ic 
(-jP-nPt'Ik),  a. 

hy  po-aen'ic  (-Yk),  a.  [hypo-  4- 
-genic.  J  Geol.  Pertaining  to  hy- 

{>ogene  action. 

ly'po-ge  o-car'pouB.  a.  [hypo- 
geous  4-  -ca»7JOu.<*.]  Bot.  =  HY* 

pooeous.  Rare. 
hy  po-gea'sl  a  (hUpO-gO'eY-d  ; 
-zY-a  ;  nYp'O-),  ».  [NL.  ;  hypo- 
4-  Gr.  •yeOo't?  taste.]  Me<l.  lm- 

Eairment  of  the  sense  of  taste. 

y  po-glo-bn'li-a  (-glo-bQ'lY-d), 
n.  [NL.  ;  hypo-  -h  L.  globulus 
globule.]  Med.  Lack  of  corpus¬ 
cles  in  the  blood.  Lglottis. I 
hy'po-glos'sls.  Var.  of  hypo-| 
hy  po-gloB-Bi'tls  (-glds-T'tYs),  «. 
[NX]  Med.  Inflammation  of 
the  parts  under  the  tongue, 
hy'po-glot-tid'i-an,  a  [See  hy- 
poolottis.]  Placed  under  the 
tongue.  Ohs. 

hyp  o-glot'ti-on,  n.  [L.  ;  Gr. 
vno  under  4-  yA airra  tongue  ] 
A  plant  identified  as  the  broad¬ 
leaved  ruscus  ( Rnscus  hypophyl- 
lum ,  Linn.).  Obs. 
hy-pog'na-thous  (hl-pbg'nd- 
tnus ;  nY-),  a.  [hypo-  4-  -<jna- 
thous.)  Zobl.  Having  the  lower 
jaw  longer  than  the  upper.  —  hy- 

Eog'na  thism  (-thYz’m),  n. 

yp  o-go-na'ti-on  (hip'u-gj1)- 
n5'tY-6n  ;  hl'pC-), n.  [Gr.  vno- 
youdnov  a  kneeling  cushion  ; 
vno  under  4-  ydvv  knee.]  Bast . 
Ch.  An  epigonation. 
hy  po-gyn'ic  (hi  p 6-j Y n'Y k  ; 
hYp'O-  ;  see  hypo-),  a.  Bot.  Hy- 

Eogynous.  Rare. 

ypo-gyn'ium  (-jYn'Y-um), 
n.  [NL.  See  hypogynous.] 


Bot.  The  organ  supporting  the 
ovary  in  certain  sedges, 
hy  po  hae'ml  a,o/  -he'mi-a(-he'- 
mY-d),  n  [NL.;  hypo-  4-  -lueima 
(see  -.em  1  a ).]  Meet.  =  an.emia. 
hy'po-hi-dro'siB  (-hY-drd'sYs). 
\  ar.  of  hyphidkosis. 
hyp  o-i-o'ni-an  ( h  Y  p'C-T-d'n  Y- 
dn  ;  hl'pC-  ;  see  11 YPO-),  a  [hypo- 
4-  Ionian.]  Music.  See  mode, 
1  a  (2). 

hy  po-lo'chi-nm  (h  Up  0-Y  s'k  Y- 
win  ;  hYp'O-),  n.  [NL  ;  hypo-  4- 
ischium.]  Zool.  In  most  lizards, 
a  small  median  bony  rod  pass¬ 
ing  backwards  from  theischiad 
ic  symphysis  and  supporting  the 
ventral  wall  of  the  cloaca, 
hy  po-kei  me-nom'e-try  (-kU- 
mt-nCm't-trY),  n.  [Gr.  vnoKel- 
peuou  the  substratum  of  matter 
or  essence  4-  -me  try.]  The 
theory  of  the  universe  ns  de¬ 
duced  from  fundamental  con¬ 
ceptions  of  its  supposed  essence, 
hy^o-lep'ti-cal-ly  (-lgp'tY-kdl- 
Y),  adv.  For,  or  in  the  form  of, 
understanding.  Rare 
hy  po-leu  co-cy-to'si8.  n.  [NL.] 
Med.  Deficiency  of  leucocytes 
in  the  blood. 

hypo-loc'rl-an  (hYp'C-lbk'rY- 
dn  ;  hl'pfi-  ;  see  HYPO-),  a.  [ hy¬ 
po-  4-  Locrian  ]  Music.  See 
mode.  1  a  (2) 

hvp'o-lyd'i-an  (-lYd'Y-dn),  a. 
[hypo-  4-  Lydian .J  Music.  See 
mode,  1  a. 

hy'po-ma'nl-a,  n.  Med.  A  mod¬ 
erate  form  of  mania, 
hy'po-mel  an-cho'li-a,  n.  Med. 
A  slight  attack  of  melancholia, 
hy-pom'er-al  (h  T-p  5  m'?  r-d  1; 
hi-),  a.  Pert,  to  a  nypomere  or 
hypomeron. 

hy'po-mere  (hT'p(5-mer  ;  hYp'- 
0-),  n.  [hypo-  4-  Gr.  ptpo?  part.] 
a  Zool.  In  certain  sponges,  the 
lower  part,  in  which  no  flagel¬ 
lated  chambers  develop,  b  Em- 
bryol.  One  of  the  segments  from 
which  the  walls  of  the  pleuro- 
eritoneal  cavity  develop, 
y-pom'er-on  (hl-p5m'5r-8n ; 
hY-),n.  [See  hypomkre.]  Zodl. 
The  inflexed  side  of  the  protho¬ 
rax  in  the  Coleoptera. 


hy  po-me-tro'pi-a  (h  I'p  8-m  C- 
trd'pY-d  ;  hlp'O- ;  see  hypo-),  n. 
[NL.;  hypo-  4-  Gr.  perpov  meas¬ 
ure  4-  -o/na.]  Med  Myopia, 
hyp  o-mix  o-lyd'i  an  (hYp'fi- 
mYK'so-lYd'Y-dn  ;  hl'pO-),  a. 
Mu<ic.  See  mode,  1  a. 
hyp  om-ne-mat'ic  (hYp^m-nf- 
mfit'Yk  ;  hUpbm-),  a.  [Gr.  V7ro- 
pLvrip.aTuc6<;,  from  UnopLvypia 
note.)  Consisting  of  notes  or 
memoranda.  Rare. 
hy  pom-ne'siB  (hl'pbm-ne'sYs  ; 
hYp'bni-  ;  see  HYPO-),  n.  [NL.  j 
In/fio-  4-  yvoaO  ii  to  remember.] 
Med.  Defective  memory, 
hyp  o  moch'li-on,  n.  [L.,  fr. 
Gr  vnop.o\\iov  fulcrum  of  a 
lever.]  A  fulcrum.  Obs. 
hy  po-neu'ri-a  (hl'pS-nQ'rY-d  ; 
hYp'o-),  n.  [NL.:  hypo-  4-  neuro-  . 
4 - -ia.]  Med.  Diminished  nerv- ! 
ous  energy. 

hy  po-ni'tric,  a.  Chem.  Only 
in  phrase  hypont  trie  acid,  an  old 
name  for  nitrogen  peroxide.  See 
a  (ID,  Rote.  [a.  See  hypo-. 
hyp  o-no-et'ic(h  Yp'fs-niVSt'Yk ).  | 
hyp  o-noi'a  (-noi'd).  v.  [Gr. 
vnovoia  hidden  thought,  fr.urro- 
poetv  to  think  secretly.]  Hid¬ 
den  significance.  Rare. 
hyp'o-nome  (hYp'6-n5m ;  hi'¬ 
po-),  n.  [Gr.  vnovopr)  an  un¬ 
derground  passage,  fr.  vnovo- 
/u.09  going  underground.]  Zobl. 
if  Puleon.  The  swimming  fun¬ 
nel  of  a  cephalopod.  Hyatt. 
hy  po-nom'ic  (hT'nfi-nbm'Yk  ; 
hYp'o-),  a.  Zodl.  \  Paleon.  Pert, 
to  the  hyponome.  —  hyponomie 
sinus,  a  median  concave  bend  or 
sinus  marking  the  position  of 
the  hyponome  on  the  ventral 
margin  of  the  aperture  of  certain 
cephalopod  shells.  Hyatt. 

Hy'po-pa'ri-a  (hl'pfi-pa'rY-a ; 
hYp^C-),  n.  pi.  [NL.  Cf.  hypo-.] 
Paleon.  The  most  primitive 
order  of  trilobites.  The  free 
cheek  nieces  form  a  continuous 
ventral  marginal  plate  of  the 
head,  and  compound  eyes  (also 
often  simple  eyes)  are  absent, 
hy  po  pep'8i-a(-p"  p'sY-a;  -eh a). 


hy'po-pep  sy  (-pcj>>i  >.  n.  [NL. 
hypopepsta  ;  hypo-  4-  Gr.  nk 
digestion.]  Med.  Impaired  di¬ 
gestion  due  to  deficient  secre¬ 
tion  of  the  gastric  juice, 
hy  po-pet'al-ous.  a.  [hypo-  4- 
pefalous.]  Bot.  Having  a  hypog¬ 
ynous  corolla  Rare.  —  hy  'po¬ 
et  a-ly.  n.  Rare 
y  po-phloe'o-dal  (-fle'fi-ddl), 
hy  po-phloe-od'ic  (-flf-Od'Ik), 
hy'po-phloe'ouB  <-us),  a.  [hypo- 
4-  Gr.  <f)ho  o<;  bark.]  Bot  Liv¬ 
ing  beneath  the  bark  within 
the  periderm,  as  certain  lichens 
hy'po-phon'ic  (-fbn'Tk),  hy- 
popn'o-noua  (h  T-p  5  f'G-n  &  s  ; 
hT* ).  a.  [hypo-  4-  Gr.  <tm)vri 
voice.]  Music.  Serving  as  an 
accompaniment ;  responsive, 
hy-poph'o-ra  <  hT-pOf'G-ra;  hi-), 
n.  [Gr.  i'7TO(/)Opa.]  Rhet.  The 
statement,  hy  way  of  anticipa¬ 
tion,  of  an  objection  or  argu¬ 
ment  against  the  speaker’s  con¬ 
tention.  The  counter  argument 
that  follows  it  is  called  the  ant- 
hypophora. 

hyp  o-phryg'i-an  (hYp'MrYj'Y- 
dn;  hl'pfi-),  a.  [hypo-  4-  Phryg¬ 
ian.]  Music.  See  mode,  1  a. 
hyp'o-phyll  (hYp'O-f  Tl:  hl'pfi-), 
hy  po-nhyl'li-um  (hl'pfi-fYl'Y- 
tem  ;  hlp'o-),  hy  po  phyl'lum 
(-um),  ?/.  [hypo-  4-  -phyll.]  Bot. 
A  scalelike  leaf  subtending  a 
cladophvll,  as  in  Ruscus.  Obs. 
hy  po-phyl'lous  (hl'pfi-fYl'us  ; 
hlp'o-),  a.  Bot.  Hypogenous. 
hy'po-phy8e  (hl'po-fiz  ;  hYp'- 
o-),  n.  hot.  A  hypophysis, 
hy  po-phy8'i-ca!(-f iz'Y-kdl),  a. 
Subordinate  to  the  fihysical.  R. 
hy  po-phys'ics  (-fYz'Yks),  n. 
Studies  subordinate  to  physics. 
See  hypo-.  Cf.  metaphysics. 
Hy-pop'i-tya  (hl-pfip'Y-tYs:  hY-), 
n.  [NL.  ;  Gr.  vno  under  4-  nk- 
tv?  pine  tree  ;  —  it  grows  under 
pines.]  Bot.  A  genus  of  mono- 
tropaceous  plants  consisting  of 
the  pinesap. 

hy  po-pla'si-a  (hl'pfi-pla'zhY-d ; 
hYp'fi-),  n.  [NL.  :  hypo-  4-  -pla- 
sia.]  Med.  Defective  or  incom¬ 
plete  development. 


p6.\ is  spine.]  Zool.  The  stem  of  the  aftershaft  of  a  feather. 
—  hy'po-rha-chid'i-an  (hI/po-rd-kTd'T-(hi ;  hTp/6-),  a. 
hyp  o  sce'nl-um  (hTp/6-se/nT-um  ;  hFpfc- ;  see  hypo-),  n. ; 
pi.  -nia  (-a).  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  vnoo/crji  iou.  See  hypo-;  scene, 
71.]  Class.  Antiq.  An  architectural  member  in  the  Greek 
theater,  perhaps  a  low  wall  forming  the  front  of  a  raised 
stage.  Some  archa*ologists  hold  that  this  feature  belongs 
to  Roman  times,  and  that  the  earlier  Greek  stage  was  not 
raised  above  the  orchestra. 

hy'po-scop©  (hi'po-skop  ;  hTp'o- ;  see  hypo-),  n.  [hypo--\- 
-scope.]  A  variety  of  altiscope,  often  not  telescopic,  adapt¬ 
ed  to  military  use,  either  as  an  attachment  to  a  rifle  to  en¬ 
able  the  marksman  to  aim  over  a  parapet  behind  which  he 
is  sheltered,  or  as  a  hand  instrument  for  observation. 
hy/pO-spa'dl-as  (-spa'dT-5s),  n.  [NL.  ;  hypo-  4-  Gr.  anav 
to  draw,  tear.]  Med.  A  deformity  of  the  penis,  in  which 
the  urethra  opens  on  its  under  surface, 
hy'po-sphene  (hi'po-sfen ;  hTp'o- ;  see  hypo-),  n.  [ hypo - 
4-  Gr.  a<Pb v  wedge.]  Paleon.  A  median  wedge-shaped 
posterior  process  on  the  neural  arch  of  the  vertebras  of 
certain  extinct  reptiles.  Cf.  hypantrum. 
hy-pos'ta-sis  (hl-pbs'ta-sTs;  hT- ;  277  :  see  hypo-),  n.  ;  pi. 
-ses  (-sez).  [L.,  fr.  Gr.  vnoaraois  subsistence,  substance, 

fr.  v(t>i<TTaa6ai  to  stand  under  ;  vn6  under  4~  loraoBa  1 
to  stand,  middle  voice  of  iorayai  to  cause  to  stand.  See 
hypo-;  stand.]  1.  That  which  forms  a  basis  or  support. 

2.  Theol.  Personal  subject ;  person  ;  personality  ;  sub¬ 
stance;  subsistence  ;  —  used  by  the  early  theologians  to  de¬ 
note  any  of  the  three  personalities  of  the  Godhead,  the 
Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Spirit;  also,  to  denote  the  whole 
personality  of  Christ  as  distinguished  from  his  tw  o  natures, 
the  human  and  the  divine. 

The  Council  of  Alexandria  (a,  d.  362)  defined  hypostasis  as 
synonymous  with  person.  .  Scha_ff-Herzog. 

3.  Substance,  subsisteut  principle,  or  essential  nature  of 
anything  ;  a  subject  in  which  attributes  are  conceived  to 
inhere,  or  a  self-subsisteut  reality  or  mode  of  existence. 

4.  A  hypothetical  or  hypostatized  substance  ;  a  conceptual 
being  considered  as  a  real  subject  or  essence. 

5.  Med  a  That  which  is  deposited  at  the  bottom  of  a 
fluid  ;  sedimeut.  b  Hyperaemia  caused  by  settling  of 
blood  iu  the  dependent  parts  of  an  organ. 

6.  Bot.  A  suspensor.  Obs. 

hy^O-Stat'iC  (hi'po-stat'Tk  ;  hTp'o-)  )  a.  [Gr.  vnooTaTi- 
hy  po  Stat'i-cal  (-stSt'T-kal)  (  ko's.]  1.  Of  or  re¬ 

lating  to  hypostasis;  hence,  constitutive,  or  elementary. 

The  grand  doctrine  of  the  chymists,  touching  their  three  hy- 
postatical  principles.  Boyle. 

2.  Personal,  or  distinctly  persoual ;  relating  to  the  divine 
hypostases,  or  subsistences. 

3-  Med.  Depending  on,  or  due  to,  deposition ;  as,  hypo- 
static  congestion,  due  to  settling  of  blood  by  gravitation. 
hypoBtatic  union,  Theol.,  the  union  of  the  divine  with  the 
human  nature  of  Christ. 

hy  pos  ta-tl-za'tlon  (hi-pSs'ta-tT-za'shftn  ;  -ti-za'slmn  ; 
hT-),  n.  Act  of  hypostatizing,  or  state  of  being  hyposta¬ 
tized  ;  also,  that  which  is  hypostatized. 
hy-pos'ta-tize  (hi-pbs'td-tiz ;  hT-),  v.  t. ;  hy-pos'ta-tized 
(-tizd)  ;  hy-pos'ta-tiz'ing  (-tiz'Tug).  To  make  into,  or 
regard  as,  a  separate  and  distinct  substance ;  to  attribute 
actual  or  personal  existence  to  ;  to  reify, 
hyp  o  stig'ma  (hTp'o-stTg'nia  ;  hi'po- ;  see  hypo-),  n.  [Gr. 
vnooTLypr)  a  comma;  vno  -f-  a  point.]  Paleog.  A 

comma,  —  formerly  the  sign  now  used  as  a  period. 
hy'po-Stome  (hi'po-stom  ;  hTp'o-) )  n.  [NL.  hypostoma  ; 
hy-pos'to-ma  ihl-pos'to-md ;  hT-)  |  Gr.  vno  beneath  4“ 
crTo/ua  a  mouth.]  Zodl.  a  The  labrum  of  trilobites,  crus¬ 
taceans,  etc.  b  The  manubrium  of  a  hydrozoan. 
hy-pos'tro-phe  (hi-p5s'tr6-fe  ;  hT- ;  see  hypo-),  1 1.  [NL., 

fr.  Gr.  vnoorpoffiY 7,  fr.  v7rocrrp«4>cl*/  to  turn  round  or  back; 
vno  under  4*  oTpefaiv  to  turu.]  1.  Med.  a  The  act  of  a 
patient  turning  himself  b  A  relapse,  or  return  of  a  dis¬ 
ease.  c  Retroversion  of  the  uterus. 

2  Rhet.  A  reversion  to  a  subject  after  a  parenthesis. 


hy  po-plas'tron  (-plftB'trfin),  n. 
[hill'O-  4-  plastron  ]  Zodl.  The 
third  lateral  bony  plate  in  the 
plastron  of  most  turtles  —  hy  - 
po-plas'tra!  (-trrtl),  a. 
hy  pop-sel  a  plie'si-a  (hlpfip- 
scl'ri-le'sl-d  ;  -zl-d  ;  hlp'Op-), 
n.  [NL.  ;  hypo-  -4-  Gr.  0>)Ad- 
<f>7j<7Ts  a  touching  ]  Med.  Partial 
loss  of  the  sense  of  touch, 
hy-pop'ter-ate  ( hl-p6p't5r-ftt  ; 
hT-),  a  [hypo  +  jitero-  ]  Bot. 
Winged  beiow  the  base.  Rare. 
hy-pop'ti-lum  (hl-pfip'tY-lum  ; 
hi-),  n. ;  L.  jd.  -tila  (-la). 
[NL.;  hypo-  4-  Gr.nrkAov  down.] 
Zodl,  The  aftershaft  of  a  feather. 
See  KKATUER.  —  hy  pop'ti-lar 
(-lar),  a. 

hy  po  que-brach'ine.  n.  Also  -in. 
Chem.  An  alkaloid. C_.1H  jr.O9N2, 
obtained  as  a  yellow  amorphous 
mass  from  quebracho  bark. 
hy'po-ra'chl8,  hy  po  ra-chid'l- 
an.  Vars.  of  hyporh achis, 
h  yporhachidian. 
hy'po-ra  di'o-lua  (hl'pfi-rd-dY'- 
fi-1  us  ;  hYp'o-),  n  ;  pi.  -OLi  (-11). 
[NL.  dim  See  n yi*okadius.> 
Zobl.  A  barbule  of  the  after¬ 
shaft  of  a  feather, 
hy  po-ra'di-us  (-ra'dY-ws),  n.; 
pi. -radii  (-1).  Zo'dl.  A  barb  of 
the  aftershaft  of  u  feather.— 
hy  po-ra'di-al  (-dl),  a. 
hyp'or-cheme  (hYp'fir-kem; 
hUpfir  ;  itee  HYPO-),  n  A  hyp- 
orchema. 

hyp  or-che'siB  (-ke'sYs),  n.  [Gr. 
VTrop\i7(ri5.]  Gr.  Antiq  The 
choric  dance  to  which  the  hyp- 
orchema  was  sung, 
hyp'o-rhined  dnp'o-rlnd  :  hl'- 
pfi-),  a.  [hypo-  4-  Gr.  ptc,  pivo?, 
the  nose.]  Having  small  nostrils, 
hyp'or-rhyth'mic  (hYp'fi-rYth'- 
mYk  ;  -rlth'mYk  ;  hl'nfi-),  a. 
Gr.  f  Lat.  Pros  Deficient  ns  to 
rhythm  ;  —  applied  to  a  hexam¬ 
eter  in  which  the  end  of  a 
word  coincides  with  the  end  of 
each  foot,  and  which,  accord¬ 
ingly,  has  no  true  caesura, 
hy  po  sar'ea  (hl'pfi-sar'k  d  ; 
hlp'o-),  n.  [LL.  hyposarcha  ; 
Gr.  utto  under  4-  o^P?*  aapKo?, 


flesh.)  Med.  =  anasarca. 
hy  po-skel'e-tal,  a.  Anat.  Be¬ 
neath  the  endoskeleton. 
hy-pos'mi  a  (hT-p6z'mY-d  ;  hYp- 
5z  -),//.  [NL  ;  hypo-  4-  Gr 
o<Tpri  smell.]  Med.  Impairment 
of  the  sense  of  smell 
hy  po  spa'di  a(hI'pfi-spa'dY-d  ; 
htp'O-),  n.  [NL.]  Med.  Hypo- 
spadias. 

hy  po  spa'di-ac  (-flk),  a.  Med 
Pert  to,  or  affected  with,  hypo¬ 
spadias  .—//.A  person  so  affected- 
hy  po-spo-ran'gi-um.  n.  [NL.] 
Bot.  An  inferior  indusium.  Obs 
hyp'o-stase  (hYp'fi-stas  ;  hi'¬ 
po-),  n.  A  hypostasis  Rare. 
hy  pos  ta-si  za'tion  ( hl-pCs'ta- 
sY-za'6hfin  ;  hi-).  Vur.  of  hy- 
POSTATIZATION. 

hy-po8'ta-slze  (-pfis'td-slz),  v.  t 
To  hvpostatize.  Rare. 
hy-poa'ta  ay  (-bY),  iu  Hypoa- 
tasis  Obs.  [postatic.I 

hy  po-stat'i-cal-ly.  adv.  of  hy-| 
hy  po-Bter'num  (h  I'p  fi-s  t  fi  r'- 
nilrn  ;  hlp'o-), »/.  =  HYPOPLAS- 
tron.— hy  po  ster'nal  (  ndl),  a. 
hy  po-sthe'ni-a  (-s  t  h  e'n  Y-d  ; 
-BthP-nl'd ),  //.  [NL.]  Med  Lack 
of  strength;  weakness.  —  hy'po- 
Bthen'ic  (-sthfn'Yk),  a. 
hy  nos  the-nu'ri-a  (hT-pfis'thfi* 
nO^rY-d  :  hY-),  n.  [NL.  ;  hypo . 
4-  Gr.  oOcvos  strength  4-  -uria.] 
Med.  Diminution  in  the  amount 
of  urine  secreted, 
hy  po  stil'bite  (hi  pfi-stYl'bTt ; 
hYp'fi-),  71.  Min.  A  variety  of  stil- 
bitewhose  silica  content  is  below 
the  normal. 

Hy  po-sto'ma-ta  (-sto'md-td  ; 
-stfim'd-td),  n  pi.  [NL.]  Zodl. 
=  IIy  po  stom  1 D  ES. 
hy  po-Bto-mat'ic  (-stfi-mttt'Yk), 
a.  Bot.  Having  stomata  only 
on  the  under  side  ;  — of  leaves, 
hy  po-Btom'a-tous(-st5m'd-t«s; 

-sto'md-tns),  a.  [hypo-  4-  Gr. 
(TTopa  mouth.]  Zobl.  Having 
the  mouth  on  tne  lower  side. 

Hy  po-stom'i-des  (-stfim'Y-dez), 
n.  pt  (NL  See  hypostome.] 
Zodl.  A  suborder  of  fishes  con¬ 
sisting  of  the  family  Pegasidae. 
hy-poa'to-moua  (hl-pfis'tfi-mu« ; 
hY-),  a.  Zobl.  Hy  postomatoua. 


ale,  senate,  efire,  am,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofa;  eve,  fcvent,  find,  recent,  maker;  Ice,  111;  old,  ftbey,  orb,  5dd,  s8ft,  connect;  use,  unite,  drn,  ttp,  circfis,  menU ; 
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hyp'O  style  (lilp'o-stll ;  hi'po-  ;  see  hypo-),  a.  [Gr.  vno- 
<ttv Aos  resting  on  pillars  ;  vno  under  -f-  <ttv Aos  a  pillar.] 
Arch.  Having  the  roof  resting  upon  rows  of  columns; 
constructed  by  means  of  columns  ;  —  esp.  applied  to  one 
of  several  great  halls  of  antiquity,  as  that  at  Karnak  in 
Egypt.  See  architecture,  11  lust. 
hy  po  sul'phite  (hi'po-sul'fit ;  Lip'S- ;  see  hypo-),  n.  Chem. 
a  A  salt  of  what  was  formerly  called  hyposulphurous 
acid  ;  a  thiosulphate  ;  as,  hyposulphite  of  soda  (sodium 
thiosulphate),  a  crystalline  salt  used  in  photography  as  a 
fixing  agent,  b  A  salt  of  hyposulphurous  acid  proper, 
by / po  surphur-ous  (-sul'fur-us  ;  -sul-fu'rws),  a.  [ hypo -  -f 
sulphur  oils.']  Chem.  Pert,  to  or  designating  an  acid  con¬ 
taining  less  oxygen  than  sulphurous  acid.  The  term  hypo¬ 
sulphurous  acid  was  formerly  applied  to  the  acid  H2S2O3, 
now  known  to  chemists  as  thiosulphuric  acid.  The  name 
is  now  used  properly  only  of  an  imperfectly  known  acid, 
H-jSaCM?),  which  is  obtained  by  reducing  sulphurous  acid, 
and  is  a  strong  reducing  and  bleaching  agent, 
hy  po-tac'tlc  (-tSk'tlk),  a.  [See  hypotaxis.]  Gram.  De¬ 
pendent  or  subordinate,  as  in  form  of  expression,  or  gram¬ 
matical  relation. 

hy  po-tax'is  (-tSk'sIs),  n.  [NL.  ;  hypo-  -f  Gr.  ra£i?  an 
arranging.]  Gram.  Subordinative  relation  or  construc¬ 
tion  between  clauses.  Cf.  parataxis. 
hy-pot  e-nu'sal  (hi-p5t'e-nu's5l ;  hi-),  a.  Of  the  nature 
of,  or  pert,  to,  a  hypotenuse.  —  n.  A  hypotenuse.  Obs. 
hy-pot'e-nuse  (hi-p5t'e-nus ;  ht- ;  277), 
hy  poth'e  nuse  (-p5th'-),  n.  [L.  hypote- 
nusa ,  Gr.  vnoreivoi  aa,  prop.,  subtending 
(■c.  ypapn.r)),  fr.  vnoreCieiv  to  stretch 
under,  subtend  ;  vno  under  -j-  recVetc  to 
stretch.  Cf.  subtend.]  Geom.  The  side 
of  a  right-angled  triangle  that  is  opposite 
the  right  angle.  oh  Hypotenuse, 

hy  po  thal'lus  (hi'po-thSl'fis  ;  lilp'$- ;  see  hypo-),  n.  ;  pi. 
-Li  (-1).  [NL.  ;  hypo-  -f-  thallus.)  Bot.  a  The  marginal 
outgrowth  of  hyphae  from  the  thallus  in  crustaceous  lichens, 
b  In  fungi,  a  fleshy  or  membranous  base  bearing  sporan¬ 
gia.  —  hy'po-thal'line  (-In),  a. 

hy  poth'ec  (hi-p5th'ek  ;  lit-),  n.  [F.  hypothbque ,  or  L. 
hypotheca ,  fr.  Gr.  vnoBqicq  a  thing  subject  to  some  obli¬ 
gation,  fr.  vnoTiOtvau  to  put  under,  put  down,  pledge.  See 
hypothesis.]  Roman  Law  A  Civil  Law  System.  An  obli¬ 
gation,  right,  or  security  given  by  contract  or  by  operation 
of  law  to  a  creditor  over  property  of  the  debtor  without 
transfer  of  possession  or  title  to  the  creditor ;  —  distin¬ 
guished  from  a  pi  gnus  or  pledge.  The  hypothec  corre¬ 
sponds  most  nearly  to  the  common-law  mortgage,  but  also 
in  case  of  the  tacit  hypothec  (that  is,  one  arising  by  oper¬ 
ation  of  law)  corresponds  to  various  common-law  liens  or 
preferred  claims,  as  that  of  the  state  for  taxes,  that  of  a 
landlord  for  his  rent,  etc.  In  some  modern  systems  hypoth¬ 
ec  is  used  only  of  rights  over  immovables;  but  it  is  used 
with  reference  to  both  immovables  and  movables  at  Roman 
law  and  also  in  Roman-Dutch  and  Spanish  law. 
hy-poth'e-ca-ry  (-p5th'e-ka-rl),  a.  Law.  Of  or  pert,  to,  or 
created  or  secured  by,  a  hypothec ;  as,  hypothecary  right. 
hy-poth'6-cate  (hl-p5th'e-kat  ;  hi-;  277),  v.  1.  ;  -catted 
(-kat/Sd) ;  -cat'ing  (-kat'Tng).  [LL.  hypothecates,  p.  p. 
of  hypothecare  to  pledge,  fr.  L.  hypotheca  pledge,  security. 
See  hypothec.]  Law.  To  subject  to  a  hypothec  ;  to  pledge 
without  delivery  of  title  or  possession  ;  specif.,  of  vessels, 
to  pledge  by  a  bottomry  bond.  See  hypothec. 
hy-poth'e  ca'tion  (-ka'shftn),  n.  [Cf.  LL.  hypothe  ratio.] 
Law.  Act  or  contract  by  which  property  is  hypothecated, 
or  the  right  so  created.  This  is  a  right  in  the  tiling,  or 
jus  in  re.  Specif.,  the  pledging  of  a  vessel  as  security  by 
a  bottomry  bond. 

hy-poth'e-cator  (-ka'ter),  n.  Law.  One  who  hypothe¬ 
cates  anything. 

hy'po-the'ci-um  (hl'pfc-the'sht-Sm  ;  -sT-Sm  ;  hlp'o- ;  see 
hypo-),  n.  ;  pi.  -cia  (-d).  [NL.  See  hypo-  ;  theca.]  Bot. 
a  In  lichens,  the  layer  of  dense  hyplial  tissue  just  below 
the  thecium.  b  In  fungi,  the  ascigerous  upper  layer  of  the 
ascoma.  —  hy  po  the'ci-al  (-51),  a. 

hy-poth'a-nar  (h>-p5th'e-ndr ;  hi-),  a.  [hypo- -\- thenar.] 
Anat.  Designating,  or  pert,  to,  the  prominent  part  of  the 
palm  of  the  hand  above  the  base  of  the  little  finger,  or  a 
corresponding  part  in  the  fore  foot  of  an  animal, 
hy-poth'e-nar,  n.  [Cf.  Gr.  vnoOevap.]  Anat.  The  hy- 
pothenar  eminence  of  the  hand. 

hy'po-ther'mal  (hi'po-thGr'mSl ;  hlp'o-  ;  see  hypo-),  a. 
[hypo-  -f-  thermal.]  1.  Moderately  warm  ;  tepid. 

2  Pertaining  or  tending  to  reduction  of  temperature, 
hy  po  ther'mi  a  (-thfir'ml-a),  hy'po  ther  my  (-ml),  n. 
Med.  Subnormal  temperature  of  the  body, 
hy-poth'e-sis  (hi-p5th'£-sls  ;  hi- ;  277),  n.  ;  pi.  -sEs(-sez). 
[NL.,  fr.  Gr.  vnoOeaa;  foundation,  supposition,  fr.  vnonOe- 
vai  to  place  under ;  vno  under  -j-  nOei/au  to  put.  See  hypo-;  ! 


Trasis.]  1.  A  specific  or  detailed  statement  of  a  topic  of 
discourse  ;  esp.,  a  thesis  or  proposition,  as  for  debate  ; 
specif.,  a  subordinate  thesis  in  a  more  general  one.  Obs. 

2.  A  proposition,  condition,  or  principle  which  is  sup¬ 
posed  or  taken  for  granted,  in  order  to  draw  a  conclusion 
or  inference  for  proof  of  the  point  in  question  ;  something 
not  proved,  but  assumed  or  conceded  for  the  purpose  of  ar¬ 
gument,  or  to  account  for  a  fact  or  an  occurrence;  as,  the 
hypothesis  that  head  winds  detain  an  overdue  steamer. 

A  hypothesis  being  a  mere  supposition,  there  are  no  other  lim¬ 
its  to  hypotheses  than  those  of  the  human  imagination.  J.  S.  Mill. 

3.  A  tentative  theory  or  supposition  provisionally  adopted 
to  explain  certain  facts,  and  to  guide  in  the  investigation 
of  others  ;  —  frequently  called  a  working  hypothesis. 

Most  of  the  great  unifying  conceptions  of  modern  science  are 
working  hyjiotheses.  B  Bosanquet. 

4.  A  real  condition  taken  as  a  basis  for  inference  or  ground 
from  which  to  draw  conclusions. 

5.  The  hypothetical  relation;  the  conditioning  of  one 
thing  to  another  as  by  hypothesis. 

The  relation  of  necessity  or  hypothesis ,  which  depends  on  de¬ 
terminateness  of  content,  is  not  easily  traceable.  B.  Bosanquet . 
Syn.  —  Supposition,  assumption.  See  theory. 
hy  poth'e  size  (hi-p5th'e-slz  ;  hi-),  v.  i.  A  t.;  -sized  (-sizd); 
-sizing  (-sizing).  To  make  a  hypothesis  ;  to  make  a  hy¬ 
pothesis  of  ;  to  assume. 

hy  po  thet'i  cal  (-thgtOf-kal ;  lilp'S-  ;  277),  a.  [L.  hy- 
pot  heticus,  Gr.  vTrotfeTiKos :  cf.  F.  hypothetique .]  1.  In¬ 
volving  a  formal  hypothesis  or  condition  ;  as,  a  hypotheti¬ 
cal  proposition  or  judgment ;  —  in  logic,  as  applied  to 
propositions,  contrasted  with  categorical  and  disjunctive. 

The  type  of  the  hypothetical  judgment  in  traditional  logic,  so 
far  as  it  is  recognized  at  all,  is  Btuted  in  one  of  three  forms  :  “If 
A  is  B  is,”  “  If  A  is  B,  then  C  is  D  ;  ”  and  “  If  A  is  B,  then  it  is 
C.”  _  B.  Bosanquet 

2.  Characterized  by,  or  of  the  nature  of,  a  hypothesis  ;  as¬ 
sumed  without  proof,  for  the  purpose  of  reasoning  and 
deducing  proof,  or  of  accounting  for  some  fact. 

Causes  hypothetical  at  least,  if  not  real.  Sir  W.  Hamilton 

3.  Concerned  with  hypotheses;  given  to  making  hypoth¬ 
eses  ;  as,  a  hypothetical  thinker. 

Syn.  —  See  theoretical. 

hypothetical  baptism,  Ch.  of  Eng.,  baptism  administered  to 
persons  in  respect  to  whom  it  is  doubtful  whether  they 
have  or  have  not  been  baptized  before.  —  h.  imperative, 
Ethics ,  a  moral  law  relative  to  some  further  end,  and  com¬ 
pulsory  only  as  bringing  that  end  to  pass :  — contrasted 
with  categorical  imperative.  —  h.  necessity.  See  necessity. 
—  h.  par.  See  par,  ??.,  1. —h.  proposition.  Logic.  See  def . 
1,  above.  By  some  logicians  both  conditional  and  disjunc¬ 
tive  propositions  are  classed  as  hypothetical.  Cf.  condi¬ 
tional  proposition.  —  h.  question,  Law,  a  question  which 
contains  as  its  basis  a  statement  of  hypothetical  facts  con¬ 
cerning  which  some  opinion  is  asked.  This  form  of  ques¬ 
tion  may  be  put  to  an  expert  witness,  the  hypothetical 
facts  being  required  to  be  such  as  the  evidence  proves  or 
fairly  tends  to  prove.  It  is  generally  agreed  that  it  need 
not  embrace  all  the  material  facts  m  evidence,  unless  it 
fails  to  present  the  case  fairly.  —  h.  right.  Law.  See  right, 
n..  Citation.  —  h.  syllogism,  Logic,  a  syllogism  containing 
one  or  more  hypothetical  or  conditional  propositions, 
hy  po  thet'i  cal,  n.  A  hypothetical  judgment  or  syllogism, 
hy  po-thet'i  cal-ly,  adv.  of  hypothetical. 
hypo-to'ni-a  ( hi'po -to'nl-ri  ;  hlp'o- ;  see  hypo-),  hy-pot'- 
0  nus  (hi-pbt'o-nws  ;  hi-),  n.  [NL.  ;  hypo-  -f-  Gr.  tovos 
tone,  tension.]  Med.  Diminution  of  tonicity  or  tension, 
hy'po-tox  lc'i-ty  (-t5k-sls'l-tl),  n.  Med.  Diminution  in 
poisonous  properties  of  a  toxic  agent, 
hy  po  tra-che'li-um  (-tra-ke'll-wm),  n.  ;  pi.  -lia  (-a).  [L., 
fr.  Gr.  vnorpa\rj\LOv  ;  vno  under  -(-  rpa\ri Ao?  neck.]  In 
classical  architecture,  the  band,  gorge,  or  other  distinctive 
member  between  the  shaft  and  capital  ;  —  a  term  used  by 
Vitruvius.  Its  exact  application  is  not  understood,  nor  is  its 
present  use  agreed  upon. 

Hy-pot'ri-cha  (hl-pot'rl- 
ka  ;  hi-),  n.  pi.  [NL. : 
hypo-  -|-  Gr.  0pi£,  rpiyos, 
a  hair.]  Zool.  A  division 
of  ciliate  Infusoria  in 
w  hich  the  cilia  are  almost 
exclusively  confined  to  the 
under  side  of  the  body  and  some  of  them  often  converted 
into  strong  setee,  by  means  of  which  the  animal  can  crawl 
about.  —  hy  pot'ri-chous  (  kfts),  a. 

hy'po-tro'choid  (hi'po-tro'koid,  hlp'o-;  hl-pbt'ro-koid, 
hi-),  n.  Geom.  A  kind  of  roulette.  See  epicycloid. 
hy'po-typ'ic  (hi'po-tlp'Tk  ;  hlp'o-)  1  a.  Subtypical  ;  not 
hy'po-typ'i-cai  (-tlp'I-kal)  J  fully  typical, 

hy  po  xan'thine  (-zSn'thln;  -then;  184),??.  Also  -thin. 
Physiol.  Chem.  A  crystalline  nitrogenous  substance,  C6H4- 
ON4,  one  of  the  nuclein  bases,  closely  related  to  xanthine 
and  occurring  with  it,  esp.  in  muscle  tissue  and  in  the 
sperm  of  salmon  and  carp.  It  is  found  also  in  various 


One  of  the  Hypotricha  ( Stylony - 
chi  a  mytitus)  Side  view,  much 
enlarged. 


seeds.  Chemically  it  is  6-oxypuriue  (see  purine).—  hy'po- 
xan'thic  (lii'po-zSn'thlk;  hlp'o-),  a. 

Hy-pox(is  (hi-p5k'sTs;  hi-;  see  hypo-),  n.  [NL.  ;  hypo- 
-f  Gr.  o£v?  sharp.  The  pod  is  acute  at  the  base.]  Bot.  A 
large  genus  of  small  scapose  amaryllidaceous  herbs,  with 
numerous  hairy  linear  leaves  from  a  corm  or  short  root- 
stock,  and  umbellate  yellow'  flowrers  with  6-parted  perianth. 
They  are  widely  distributed,  and  are  known  as  star  grasses. 
hyp'si-  (hip's!-).  [Gr.  Vi/a  on  high,  aloft.]  Combining 
forms  signifying  height ,  high;  as,  hypsidout,  hypsodont, 
hypso meter,  etc. 

Hyp' si- loph'o  don  (-15f'o-d5n),  n.  [NL.  ;  Gr.  i/i/?tAo<£o? 
high-crested  -f-  6 6ou?,  oScptos,  tooth.]  Paleon.  A  genus 
of  small  dinosaurs  related  to  lguanodon ,  of  the  Wealden 
of  the  Isle  of  Wight.  —  hyp'si-ioph'O  dont  (-d5nt),  a. 
Hyp-sip'y  1©  (hTp-sTpOf-le),  n.  [Gr.  'Yv//i7rvA>j.  J  In  Greek 
legend,  a  woman  of  Lemnos  who  spared  her  father,  Thoas, 
when  the  women  of  the  island  killed  the  men.  She  bore 
twin  sons  to  Jason,  who  landed  there  with  the  Argonauts, 
hyp'so-  (hlp'so-).  Combining  form  from  Greek  i)\ pos,  height , 
on  high.  See  hypsi-. 

hyp'so-dont  (hlp'so-dQnt),  a.  [ hypso -  -f  -odont.]  Zool. 
Having  or  designating  teeth  with  high  or  deep  crowns  and 
short  roots,  as  in  the  molar  teeth  of  the  horse.  In  extreme 
cases  the  pulp  cavity  remains  open  below  and  the  tooth 
may  grow  for  much,  or  even  all,  of  the  animal’s  life. 
Opposed  to  brae  hy  dont .  —  hyp'so-dont  ism  (-Tz’m),  n. 
hyp-SOg'ra-phy  (hlp-s5g'rd-fl),  n.  [hypso-  -j-  -graphy.] 
Geog.  a  Topographic  relief,  b  The  observation  or  de¬ 
scription  of  topographic  relief,  c  The  parts  of  a  map, 
collectively,  which  represent  topographic  relief,  d  Hyp- 
8ometry,or  the  measurement  of  heights.  —  hyp'SO-graph'- 
ic  (hlp'so-grSf'Tk),  -graph'i-cal  (-T-kal),  a. 
hyp  som'e-ter  (hlp-s5m'e-ter),7i.  [hypso-  -}-  -meter.]  An 
apparatus  for  taking  heights,  as  of  mountains,  by  deter¬ 
mining  the  boiling  point  of  a  liquid, 
hyp  som'e-try  (  trl),  n.  In  geodesy,  the  measurement  of 
heights,  as  with  reference  to  the  sea  level.  —  hyp'SO-met'- 
ric  (hlp'so-mgt'rlk),  -met'ri-cal  (-rl-k51),  a.  -hypso- 
met'ri  cal-ly,  adv. 

hyp'so-phyll  (hTp'sfc-fil),  n.  [hypso-  -f-  -phyll ;  —  a  trans. 
of  G.  hochblatt.]  Bot.  Any  floral  leaf  beneath  or  below 
the  sporophylls  ;  a  bract  or  scale  leaf.  Cf.  cataphyll. 
hyp  so  phyl'lar  (hlp'so-fll'dr ;  hlp-s5f'l-ldr)  ) 
hyp  so  phyl'la  ry  (hlp'sS-ftl'd-rl ;  hlp-s5f'l-la-rl)  j  a* 
Bot.  Pertaining  to,  or  having  the  nature  of,  a  hypsophyll. 
Hy  rac'O  don  (In-r8k'6-d5n),  n.  [NL. ;  Gr.  upa|,  vpa?co?, 
shrew  mouse  -f-  660J9,  oSovto?,  tooth.]  Paleon.  A  genus 
of  Lower  Miocene  perissodactyl  ungulates,  related  to  the 
rhinoceroses,  but  without  a  horn  and  of  light  agile  build, 
with  comparatively  long  neck  and  limbs,  and  all  the  feet 
three-toed.  It  is  the  type  of  a  family,  Hy-rac'O-don'ti-d® 

(  dbn'tl-de).  —  hy-rac'o  dont  (-dbnt),  a.  A-  n. 

Hy  ra-coi'de-a  (ln'rd-koi'de-d),  n.  p/.  [NL.  SeeHYRAx; 
-oiD.]  Zool.  A  suborder  of  ungulate  mammals  consisting 
of  but  one  well-marked  genus,  Procavia,  syn.  Hyrax ,  the 
species  of  which  are  known  as  conies ,  rock  rabbits,  etc. 
They  are  confined  to  Africa  and  southwestern  Asia,  and 
are  small  thickset  animals  with  short  legs  and  ears  and 
rudimentary  tail,  and  a  peculiar  gland  on  the  back.  The 
feet  have  soft  pads  and  broad  nails ;  the  molar  teeth  re¬ 
semble  those  of  the  rhinoceros,  but  the  incisors  suggest 
those  of  rodents,  to  which  group  the  conies  have  a  super¬ 
ficial  resemblance.  They  are  very  timid,  and  inhabit 
rockv  places,  a  few  (sometimes  separated  as  the  genus 
Dendrohyrax)  living  in  hollow  trees.  The  best-known 
species  are  the  daman  of  Syria  ( P .  syriaca)  and  the  klipdas 
(P.  capensis)  of  South  Africa.  The  conies  are  survivors  of 
an  ancient  and  generalized  type  of  ungulates.— hy'ra-coid 
(hi'ra-koid),  a.  &  n.~ hy'ra-COi'de-an  (-koi'de-5n),  a.  &  n. 
Hy  ra-CO-the'ri-um  (-ko-the'rl-um),  n.  [NL.  ;  Gr.  vpa£, 
vpaKOi,  shrew  mouse  -J — therium.]  Paleon.  A  genus  of 
small  perissodactyl  ungulates  from  the  Eocene  of  Europe 
and  North  America,  regarded  as  nearly  direct  ancestors 
of  the  horse.  They  were  not  much  larger  than  a  fox  ;  they 
had  four-toed  fore  limbs,  and  three-toed  hind  limbs.  The 
genus  is  sometimes  made  the  type  of  a  subfamily,  Hy'ra- 
CO-the  ri-i'naB  <-the'rI-i'ne),  of  the  Equidse,  or  placed  in 
the  Lophiodontidse.  —  hy'ra-CO-there'  (ln'rri-kd-ther'),  n. 
—  hy  ra-co  the'ri  an  < -the'rl-an),  a. 

Hy'rax  (ln'raks),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  i)pa£  shrew  mouse.] 
Zool.  a  Syn.  of  Procavia.  See  Hyracoidea.  b  [/.  c.] 
Any  member  of  the  group  Hyracoidea  ;  —  a  popular  name. 
Hyr-ca'ni-an  (her-ka'nl-5n)  )  a.  [L.  Hyrcan{i)us.]  Of 
Hyr'can  (hfir'kSn)  J  or  relating  to  Hyrcania,  an 

ancient  country  or  province  of  Asia,  southeast  of  the  Cas¬ 
pian  (which  was  also  called  the  Hyrcanian)  Sea.  “  The 
Hyrcan  tiger.”  u  Hyrcanian  deserts.”  Shak. 

hy  son  (hi's’n),  n.  [Chin,  hsi1  ch'un1,  lit.,  blooming  spring.] 

A  kind  of  green  tea  from  China.  The  early  crop  [called 
yii 3  ch 4  ien-.  lit.,  “  before  the  rains  ”]  is  young  hyson. 


hy'po-Btyle,  u.  Zool.  See  style 
(of  a  tootn). 

hy  po-styp'tic,  a.  Moderately 
styptic.  —  7i.  A  mild  styptic, 
hy  po-Bul'phate,  n.  =  dithi- 
onate.  Obs. 

hy  po-sul  phu'rlc,  a.  =  ditiii- 
onic.  Obs. 

hy'po-ayl'lo-gis'tic,  a.  Having 
syllogistic  value  or  purpose 
without  the  form, 
hyp  o-ayn'a-phe  (hYp'C-sYn'a- 
fe  ;  hi  pu- ;  see  HYPO-),  n  [Gr. 
vnoavva^rj,  fr  vnoavudnreiu 
to  combine  slightly.]  Greek 
Music.  Separation  of  two  tetra- 
chords  by  a  third  conjunct  with 
both,  as  between  the  hy  pate  and 
the  syneminenon. 
hy  po-8y8'to-le  (hT''pG-8Ys'tiVle  ; 
hYp/?5-  ;  see  hypo-),  zj.  Med.  De¬ 
fective  systole  of  the  heart, 
hy  po-tar'8us  (-tar'sws),  n. ;  pi. 
-si  (-si).  [NL.  See  hypo-; 
tarsus.]  Zool.  The  so-called 
calcaneum  of  a  bird.  See  cal- 
caneum  b.  —  hypo-tar'aal 
(-s^Il ).  a.  [pothetical  I 

hypoth.  Abbr.  Hypothesis  ;  hy- 1 
hyp  o-the'ea  (h  Yp'd-t  h  5'k  A; 
hl'pfs-).  n.  [L.]  =  hypothec. 
hy  poth'e-cal,  a.  Hypothecary. 
Obs. 

hy-poth'e-ca-tive(hY-p8th'P-kft- 
tYv  ;  hY-),  a.  Pert,  to  hypotheca¬ 
tion.  Rfirr. 

hy-poth'e-ca-to-ry  (-ka-tS-rD. 
a.  Hypothecary. 


hy-poth'e-n&l  ( hl-pQth'f-nrJl ; 
hY-),  a.  Hypothenar. 
hy-poth'e-nu8e(  -nus),  hy-poth^ 
e  nu'aal  (-nQ'stfl).  Var.  of  hy¬ 
potenuse,  -nusal.  [mol.  I 
hy  po  ther 'mic,  a.  Hypother-| 
||  ny-po'the-ae8  non  fin'go  (hl- 
p5th'f-sez).  [L  ]  1  do  not  make 
hypotheses;  —  motto  of  Sirlsaac 
Newton.  [a  hypothesis  I 

hy-poth'e-aiat,/?.  The  maker  of  | 
hy-poth'e  8iz  er  ( hl-pQth '(*-sTz/- 
?r  ;  hi-),  n.  A  hypothesist. 
hy  po  thet'ic,a.  =  hypothet¬ 
ical. 

hy  po-thet/i  co-dia-junc'tive.a. 

Logic.  Combining  hypothetical 
(conjunctive)  and  disjunctive 
propositions  or  forms.  —  n.  A 
nypothetico-disjunctive  syllo¬ 
gism  or  proposition, 
hy  poth'e -tist  (hI-phth'?-tYst  ; 
hY-),  77.  A  hypothesist.  Rare. 
hy-potU'e-tlze  (-tlz),  t.  To 
hypothesize.  Rare.  —  hy-poth'- 
e-tlz^r  (-tTz  5r),  77. 
hy  po-to-nic 'i-ty  ( hT'pfi-to-n Ys'  - 
Y-tT  ;  hYp'u-),  hy-pot'o-ny  (hl- 
pfit'fl-nY  ;  hY-),  77.  Hypotonia, 
hy  'po-tri  cho'aia  (hT  j)A-trY-ko'- 
sYs ;  h ),  n.  [Nl>-]  Med. 
Lock  or  hair  due  to  faulty  de¬ 
velopment. 

hy  po-tro  chan-ter'ic  (-tri^'k^n- 
ter'lk),  a.  Anat.  fr  Zool.  Be¬ 
neath  a  trochanter  (esp.,  the 
third  trochanter  of  the  femur) 
hy  po-tym-pan'ic,  a.  Anat.  fr 


Zool  a  Below  the  tympanum, 
b  Designating,  or  pert,  to,  the 
quadrate  bone  —  n.  The  quad¬ 
rate  bone. 

hy'po-type  (hl'pA-tTp  ;  hYp'o-), 
11.  Paleon.  =  plesiotype. 
hy  po-ty-po'8ia  (-tl-po'sYs  ;  -tY- 
po'sYs),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  vno - 
Tvnioais,  fr.  vnorvnovv  to 
sketch  out ;  vno  under  -f  tv- 
ttovv  to  impress.]  Rhet.  Vivid, 
picturesque  description, 
hypo-va-nad'ic  (-vd-nfid'Yk), 
a.  Chem.  Designating  an  acid, 
H2V40,if  known  only  in  the 
form  ot  its  salts,  hy  po-van'a- 
dates  (-van'd-dats),  Drown  or 
black  crystalline  powders 
hy  po-zeug'ma.  n  [hypo-  + 
zeugma .]  Gram.  The  joining 
of  several  subjects  with  a  single 
verb. 

hy  po  zeux'ia  (-ztik'sYs),  n. 
(NL.  ;  hypo-  +  Gr.  (Teu£i5  a  join¬ 
ing.]  Rhet.  The  use  of  succes¬ 
sive  clauses  in  a  parallel  con¬ 
struction,  each  complete  with 
subject  and  verb. 

Hy  po-zo'a  (hT/pi‘i-z5'd  ;  hYpx- 
n-),  77.  pi.  [NL-  ;  hypo-  -f-  -zoa.] 
Zool.  The  Protozoa.  Rare.  — 
hy'po-zo'an  (-dn),  a.  fr  n.  Rare. 
hy  po-zo'ic  (-zd'Yk),  a.  [hypo- 
-I-  zoic.l  a  =  protozoic.  b 
Geol.  Lying  underneath  the 
fossiliferous  systems, 
hypped  (  hlpt).  Var.  of  hipped. 


kyp'piBh  (hYp'Ysh).  a.  [From 
hyp.]  Affected  with  the  hyps, 
or  hypochondria.  Rare. 
hypa(hYps), /j.,  pf.  of  hyp.  Hy¬ 
pochondria.  Collo(\. 
hyp-eel  'o-dont  ( h  I  p-s5l'(i-d5nt), 
77  Zool  Hypsodont. 
hyp'si  brach  y-ceph'a-ly  (hYp'- 
sY-brak'Y-stf'di-lY),  n.  [hypsi-  -f 
brachycephaly.]  Cranial.  Lof¬ 
tiness  of  skull  accompanied  by 
brachvcephaly.—  hyp  si  brach  - 
y-ce-phal'ic  (-sP-lfll'Yk  ),  a.  — 
-ceph'a-liam  (-s?f'd-lYz’m),  n. 
hyp  ai-ceph'a-ly  (-sPf'd-lY),  n. 
[hypsi-  +  Gr.  Kf<t>a\ri  head.] 
Craniol  Loftiness  of  skull.— 
hyp  ai-ce-phal  'ic  ( -s?-f ai ' Y k ),  a. 
hyp-8  i-d  o  1 1-cho-ceph'  a-1  y 
(-dol/Y-ko-8rf'd-lY),  7?.  [hypsi-  -f 
dolichocephaly.]  Craniol.  Lofti¬ 
ness  of  skull  accompanying 
dolichoeephaly.  —  hyp  si  dol'i- 
cho-ce-phal'ic  (-sf'-ffir  Yk),  a.— 
-ceph'a-liam (-sef'a-lYz’m),  n. 
hyp'ai-dont  (hYp'sY-d5nt),  n. 
Zool,  H  vnsodont. 
hyp-ail 'i-form  ( hYp-sYl'Y-fdrm), 
a.  Hypsiloid. 

hyp'ai-loid  (hYp'sY-loid  ;  hYp- 
sl'loid ),  a.  [  From  V,  the  Greek 
letter  called  “  upsilon  "  -f  -oid.] 
Anat.  Resembling  the  Greek  let¬ 
ter  Y  in  form. 

Hyp'si-prym'nua  (hYp'sY- 
prTm'm/s),  Hyp  ai-prym-ni'nae 

(-prYm-nl'ne).  [NL  ;  hypsi-  4- 


Gr.  npvpvo.  stern. 1  Zool  Syns. 
of  Potorous  and  Fotoroin.e. 
Hjt>  8is-ta'ri  an  (hYp''8Ys-ta'rY- 
dn  ;  115),  77.  [Gr.  'YjncrTaptoi, 
pi.,  a  Christian  sect  that  wor¬ 
shiped  the  Most  Iligh(v^to-T05) 
God.]  Eccl.  Hist.  A  member 
of  a  sect  extant  in  Asia  Minor 
from  the  4th  to  the  Dth  century, 
whose  tenets  were  apparently 
com  pounded  of  heathen,. Jewish, 
and  Christian  ideas.  — Hyp'sis- 
ta'ri-an.  a.  [rian.  Obs.  I 

Hyp  aia'ta-ry,  n.  A  Hypsista-| 
hyp  si  8ten'o-ceph'a-ly  (hYp'sY- 
stCn'C-sef'd-ll),  n.  [hypsi-  -|- 
steno-  -f-  Gr.  KeifiO-hg  head.]  Cra¬ 
niol.  Extreme  height  and  nar¬ 
rowness  of  skull.  —  hyp  ai-aten  - 
o-ce-phal'ic  (-sS-f&l'Tk),  a.— 
-ceph'a-liam  (-s6f'd-lYz’m),  n. 
hyp  80-bath  y-met'ric,  a.  [hyp¬ 
so-  4-  bathymetric.]  Pert,  to  the 
measurement  of,  or  showing, 
heights  and  depths,  as  a  map. 
hyp'ao-pho'bi-a,  77.  [NL.  ;  hyp¬ 
so-  -I-  -phobia.]  Med.  Morbid 
dread  of  high  places, 
hyp-aoph'o-noua  ( h  Y  p-s  5  f'C- 
nus),a.  [Gr.  v\f/6<tHovo<;.]  Hav¬ 
ing  a  hign  clear  voice.  Rare. 
hyp  ao-phyl'loua  (hYp'siY-fYK- 
7?8),  a.  Bot.  Hypaophyllary. 
hyp^o-phyl'lum  (-tfm),  n. 
[Nlv.]  Bot.  A  hvpaophyll. 
Hyp'tia  (hYp'tYs),  n.  [NL. ;  Gr. 
vtttios  supine,  fr.  vno  under.] 


Syn.  of  Mesosph.erum. 
hy-pu'ral  (hl-pQ'rdfl;  hY-),  a. 
[hypo-  -f  Gr  ovpd  tail  ]  Zool. 
Designating,  or  pertaining  to, 
the  bony  structure,  chiefly 
formed  of  the  expanded  and 
more  or  less  fused  h®mal  spines 
of  the  last  few  vertebne,  which 
supports  the  caudal  fin  rays  in 
most  teleost  fishes.  —  n.  A  hy- 
nural  bone. 

hy-ra'ce-um  (hl-ra'sfc-Tlm),  »7. 
[NL  See  Hyrax.]  A  South 
African  product  somewhat  like 
castoreum,  said  to  be  secreted 
by  the  hyrax  or  cony. 
Hy-rach'y-ua  (hT-rfik'Y-i/a),  n. 
[NL.,  fr.  Hyrax.]  Paleon.  A 
genus  of  Eocene  perissodactyl 
ungulates,  related  to,  but  more 
primitive  than,  Hyracodon. 
Hy-rac'i-dae  (hl-rfts'I-de),  n.  pi. 
[NL.  See  Hyrax.]  Zool.  Syn. 
of  Procaviid.e  (the  cony  fami¬ 
ly).  —  hv-rac'id  (-Yd),  a.'fr  n.  — 
hy  rac'i-form  (  Y-f6rm),  a. 
Hy'ra-ci'na  (hPrd-sl'nd),  n.  pi. 
[NL.]  Zocil.  The  Hyracoidea. 
hyr'gol  (hflr'gbl  ;  -g5l),  n. 
Pharrn.  Mercury  in  a  fine  state 
of  division,  used  in  the  prepara¬ 
tion  of  ointments, 
hyrne.  Obs.  or  dial.  Eng.  var. 
of  herne,  a  corner, 
hyrone.  f  iron. 
hyrat.  Var.  of  HURST, 
hyrt  +  hird. 
hyae.  his,  hoise.  ice. 


food,  foot ;  out,  oil ;  chair  ;  go  ;  sing,  igk  ;  then,  thin  ;  nature,  verdure  (250) ;  K  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144) ;  boN  ;  yet ;  zh  =  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Guide. 
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hyson  skin.  The  light  and  inferior  leaves  separated  from 
the  hyson  by  a  winnowing  machine, 
hvs'sop  (hls'wp),  n.  [ME.  hysope ,  ysope,  OF.  ysope ,  F. 
hysope ,  hyssope,  L.  hysopum kyssopum ,  hyssopus,  Gr. 
va<Tiorro' vaaujnou,  an  aromatic  plant,  fr.  Heb.  eso&.] 

1.  A  European  mint  ( Hyssopus  officinalis)  with  highly 
aromatic  and  pungent  leaves,  often  cultivated  in  gardens  as 
a  family  remedy  for  bruises.  The  hyssop  of  Scripture  is 
supposed  to  be  a  species  of  caper  ( Capparis  spinosa ),  but 
the  name  was  probably  used  for  several  different  plants. 

2.  With  various  qualifying  words,  any  of  numerous  other 
plants  of  the  same  family, as  hedge  hyssop ,  giant  hyssop, e tc. 

3.  Any  of  several  species  of  Artemisia.  Local ,  U.  S. 

4.  Eccl.  A  sprinkler  for  holy  water;  — alluding  to  the  cere¬ 
monial  use  of  hyssop  in  the  Jewish  Church.  See  Ps.  li.  7. 

hyssop  loosestrife  A  European  loosestrife  ( Ly thrum 
hyssop  t folia)  with  virgate  spikes  of  purple  flowers, 
hyssop  spurge.  A  European  spurge  (Euphorbia  peplus ) 
having  the  habit  of  the  hyssop, 
hyster-al'gi-a  (hYs'ter-51'jY-d),  n.  [NL.  ;  hystero-  -}- 
-algia.]  Med  Uterine  neuralgia,  -hyster-al'gic  (-jYk),  a. 
hys  ter  ec'to  my  (-gk'to-mT),  i.  [hystero-  -ectomy.~\ 
Surg.  Excision  of  the  uterus. 

hys  ter-e'sis  (-e'sYs),  n.  [NL..  fr.  Gr.  vtrrepeiv  to  be 
behind,  to  lag.]  Physics,  a  A  lagging  or  retardation  of 
the  effect,  when  the  forces  acting  upon  a  body  are  changed, 
as  if  from  viscosity  or  internal  friction.  Cf.  mechanical 
hysteresis,  b  In  a  magnetic  material,  as  iron,  a  lagging 
in  the  values  of  resulting  magnetiza¬ 
tion  (denoted  by  B)  due  to  a  changing 
magnetizing  force  (denoted  by  II).  A 
repeated  reversal  of  H  causes  a  chang¬ 
ing  magnetisation  B  as  shown  by  the 
hysteresis  loop  or  cycle  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6. 

When  H  falls  to  zero,  there  remains  -h_ 
the  magnetization  0  3,  called  residual 
magnetism.  To  reduce  B  to  zero,  a  neg¬ 
ative  value  of  //equal  to  0  4,  called  co¬ 
ercive  force,  is  required.  The  area  of 
the  loop  equals  the  hysteretic  loss,  a  loss 
of  energy  due  to  molecular  change 
manifest  in  heat.  In  the  absence  of 
hysteresis,  the  ascending  and  descend-  Hysteresis  b. 
ing  arms  of  the  curve  of  magnetiza¬ 
tion  would  coincide  and  the  area  of  the  loop  would  be  zero, 
hys'ter-et'ic  (-St'Tk),  a.  Elec.  Of  or  pert,  to  hysteresis, 
hysteretic  constant,  the  hjrsteretic  loss  in  ergs  per  cubic 
centimeter  per  cycle.  — h.  loss.  See  hysteresis  b 


hys-te'ri-a  (hYs-te'rY-a),  n.  [NL.  See  hysteric.]  Ned. 
A  nervous  affection,  occurring  chiefly  in  women,  in  which 
the  emotional  and  reflex  excitability  is  exaggerated,  and 
the  will  power  correspondingly  diminished,  so  that  the 
patient  loses  control  over  the  emotions,  becomes  the  victim 
of  imaginary  sensations,  and  often  falls  into  paroxysms  or 
fits.  The  chief  symptoms  are  convulsive,  tossing  move¬ 
ments  of  the  limbs  and  head,  uncontrollable  crying  and 
laughing,  and  a  choking  sensation  as  if  a  ball  were  lodged 
in  the  throat,  vasomotor  derangements,  motor  paralysis, 
amesthesia,  liypenesthesia,  or  other  sensory  disturbances. 
The  affection'  presents  the  most  varied  symptoms,  often 
simulating  those  of  the  gravest  diseases, 
hys  teric  (-tSr'Tk)  )  a.  [L.  hystericus ,  Gr.  vo-rept/co?,  fr. 
hys  ter'i-cal  (-Y-kal)  i  vc rre'pa  the  womb  ;  prob.  akin  to 
L.  &  E.  uterus .]  Of  or  pertaining  to  hysteria:  affected,  or 
troubled,  with  hysterics  ;  convulsive ;  fitful. 

With  no  hysteric  weakness  or  feverish  excitement  they  pre¬ 
served  their  peace  and  patience.  Bancroft. 

hys-ter'ics  (-lks),  n.  pi.  Med.  Hysteria, 
hyster-i'tis  (hts/ter-I'tTs),  n.  [NL.  ;  hystero-  -f-  -iiis.~\ 
Med.  Inflammation  of  the  uterus  ;  metritis, 
hys'ter-o-  (his'ter-o-),  hys'ter-.  [Gr.  varepa  the  womb. 
See  hysteric.]  Combining  form  denoting  connection  with, 
or  relation  to ,  the  uterus  or  hysteria. 
hyster-o-cat'a-lep'sy  (-kSt'a-lgjysT),  n.  [ hystero -  -J- 

catalepsy .]  Med.  Hysteria  attended  with  catalepsy. 
hys'ter-o-cele7  (-sel'),  n.  [hystero-  -f-  -cele.]  Med.  Hernia 
containing  a  part  or  the  whole  of  the  uterus, 
hyster-o-ep'i-lepsy  (-ep'T-lSp'si),  n.  [ hystero -  -f  epi¬ 
lepsy.]  Med.  A  disease  resembling  hysteria  and  charac¬ 
terized  by  epileptiform  convulsions,  which  can  often  be  con¬ 
trolled  or  excited  by  pressure  on  the  ovaries  or  other  defi¬ 
nite  points,  —  hys'ter  o-ep  l  lep'tic  (-lSp'tTk),  a. 
hysler-O-gen'iC  (-jSn'Tk),  a.  [Gr.  vcrrepo?  later  -f-  -genic.] 
Biol.  Of  later  development  or  formation. 
hys'ter-O-gen'lc,  a.  [ hystero -  H — genic.]  Med.  Produc¬ 
ing  hysteria;  as,  the  hysterogenic  pressure  points  on  the 
surface  of  the  body,  pressure  upon  which  may  produce  or 
arrest  an  attack  of  hysteria. 

hys'ter-oid  (hYs'ter-oid),  a.  [hystero- -oid.]  Med.  Re¬ 
sembling  hysteria ;  as,  hysleroid_ convulsions, 
hys  ter-O-neu  ras  the'ni-a  (-o-nu'ras-the'nT-d  ;  -the-ni'd), 
n.  [NL.  ;  hystero-  -f-  neurasthenia .]  Med.  Neurasthenia 
associated  with  hysteria. 

hys'ter-on  prot'er  on  (his'ter-bn  prot'er-5n).  [NL.  ;  Gr. 


v<rrtpos  the  latter  -f-  tt porepo?  before  others,  sooner. J 

1.  An  arrangement  reversing  the  natural  or  rational  order, 
specif. :  Rhet.  A  figure  in  which  the  natural  order  of  the 
sense  is  reversed;  as,  valet  atque  vivil,  “  he  is  well  and  lives.” 

2.  Logic.  A  fallacy  consisting  in  assuming  as  a  theorem  or 
premise  something  following  from  what  is  to  be  proved  ; 
the  fallacy  of  explaining  a  thing  by  that  which  presupposes 
it  and  so  inverting  the  natural  order  of  reason. 

hys/ter-op'a-thy  (his'ter-bp'd-thY),  n.  [hystero--\--pathy.] 
Med.  a  Any  disease  of  the  uterus,  b  Hysteria, 
hys  ter  O-pex'i  a  (his'ter-o-pSk'sI-d)  )  n.  [NL.  hysiero- 
hys'ter-o-pex  y  (hYs'ter-6-pSk'sY)  (  peria  ;  hystero-  -f- 
-pexia,  -pexy.]  Surg.  An  operation  for  fixing  the  uterus 
in  position  by  suturing  it  to  the  abdominal  wall, 
hys'ter-o-phore'  (his'ter-o-for'),  n.  [hystero-  -{-  -phore.] 
Med.  A  form  of  pessary  for  supporting  the  uterus, 
hys'ter-o-phyte'  (-fit'),  n.  [Gr.  va-repa  womb  -f-  -phyte.] 
Bot.  a  A  plant  of  the  Hysterophyta.  Ohs.  b  A  tapro- 
phytic  fungus  —  hyster-oph'y-tal  (hts'ter-bf'Y-t&l ;  hts'- 
ter-o-fi'tdl),  a. 

hys'ter-op  to'sis  (-bp-to'sTs),  n.  [NL. ;  hystero-  -f- ptosis .] 
Med.  Prolapse  of  the  uterus. 

hys  ter-ot'o-my  (-<5t'6-inY),  n.  [hystero-  -f-  -lomy.]  Med. 
a  The  Caesarean  section.  See  under  Caesarean,  b  In¬ 
cision  or  section  of  the  uterus,  esp.  of  the  neck  of  the  uterus, 
hys^ri-ci'a-sis  (hYs'trT-si'd-sTs),  n.  [NL.  ;  Gr.  vorpit;  por¬ 
cupine  -J-  -lasis.]  Med.  An  abnormal  condition  of  erection 
of  the  hairs  ou  the  body,  esp.  on  the  extremities. 
Hys-tric'i  d®  (his-tris'T-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  vorpi£ 
porcupine.]  Zobl.  In  a  broad  sense,  the  family  consisting 
of  all  the  porcupines.  In  a  narrower  sense,  it  includes 
only  the  Old  World  genera,  which  are  of  terrestrial  habits. 
Cf.  Erethizonthle.  —  hys'tri-cid  (his'trl-sTd  ;  his-trls'- 
Td),  n. — hys'tri-coid  (lns'trY-koid),  a.  &  n. 

Hys  tri-ci'n®  (his'tri-si'ne),  n.  pi.  [NL.]  Zobl.  A  sub¬ 
family  of  porcupines  consisting  of  the  Old  World  terres¬ 
trial  forms  ;  —  equiv.  to  Hystricidse  in  its  narrow  sehse. 
—  hys'tri-cine  (lus'trT-sm  ;  -sill ;  183),  a. 
Hys'tri-co-mor'pha  (-ko-m6r'ld),  «.  pi.  [NL.  ;  Hystrix 
-f-  Gr.  pop^rj  form.]  Zobl.  A  division  of  simplicidentate  ro¬ 
dents  comprising  the  porcupines,  cavies,  agoutis,  chin¬ 
chillas,  and  allies  ;  —  disting,  from  Myomorphn  and  Sciu- 
romorpha.  —  hys'tri-CO-morph'  (hTs'trT-ko-m6rf'L  n.  — 
hys  tri  co  mor'phic  (-mdr'ftk),  -mor'phous  ( -fas),  a 
Hys'trix  (hYs'triks)i  n.  [Gr.  vaTpi£  porcupine.]  Zool. 
The  typical  genus  of  terrestrial  porcupines.  See  porcupine. 


I 


I(i).  1.  The  ninth  letter  and  third  vowel  of  the  English 
alphabet.  The  character  comes  from  the  Phcenician, 
through  the  Greek  and  the  Latin,  being  peril,  ultimately 
of  Egyptian  origin.  See  alphabet,  I/lust.  Its  original 
value  w  hen  long  was  practically  the  same  as  that  of  the 
Italian  I,  or  modern  English  “  long;  ”  e  as  in  mete,  and  this 
value  was  retained  in  English  until  the  early  modern  pe¬ 
riod,  “  short  ”  ix  as  in  sit,  being  the  same  as  at  present. 
In  modern  English  I  has  two  principal  vowel  sounds :  the 
44 long  ”  sound,  as  in  jjiine,  ice;  and  the  “  short  ”  sound,  as 
in  pin.  It  has  also  three  other  sounds  :  a  That  of  u  in 
urn,  as  in  thirst,  b  That  of  e  in  mete  (in  words  of  foreign 
origin),  as  in  mach  me,  pique,  regime,  c  That  of  consonant 
y  (in  many  words  in  which  it  precedes  another  vowel),  as 
in  bunion ,  million,  filial,  etc.  It  enters  into  several  di¬ 
graphs,  as  in  fail,  field,  seize,  feign,  friend ;  and  with  o  often 
forms  a  proper  diphthong,  as  in  oil,  join,  coin.  See  Guide 
to  Pron.,  §§  178-187.  Etymologically  I  is  most  closely  re¬ 
lated  to  e,  y ,  j,  g  ;  as  in  dint,  dent ;  beverage,  L.  bibere  ; 
E.  kin,  AS.  ct/nn ;  E.  thm,  AS.  pi/nne  ;  E.  dominion,  don/on, 
dungeon.  The  dot  over  the  small  i  is  comparatively  re¬ 
cent,  the  letter  at  first  being  written  without  distinguish¬ 
ing  mark.  As  early  as  the  11th  century  it  was  distin¬ 
guished  by  an  accent  when  doubled  or  w  ritten  w  ith  u  ; 
thus,  u,  ut,  iu,  the  accent  (w  hich  gradually  changed  into 
a  dot)  becoming  universal  when  the  invention  of  printing 
made  it  inconvenient  to  retain  both  forms  of  the  letter. 
The  sounds  of  I  and  J  were  formerly  represented  by  the 
same  character  (I,  i),  and  even  after  the  introduction  of 
the  differentiated  form  J  (see  J),  words  containing  these 
letters  were  classed  together,  in  dictionaries,  etc.,  down 
to  the  19th  century. 

2.  As  a  symbol  [no  period],  used  for  or  to  denote  or  indi¬ 
cate  :  a  The  ninth  in  a  series  ;  ninth  in  order  or  class  ; 
sometimes,  the  numeral  9 ;  as,  Company  I.  b  [cap.]  Chem. 
Iodine,  c  Physics.  (1)  [cap.]  Intensity  of  magnetization. 
(2)  Current  density;  —  more  commonly  represented  by  C. 
d  [cap.]  Logic.  The  particular  affirmative  proposition 
(some  A  is  B).  e  [l.  c.]  Math.  (1)  The  imaginary  quan¬ 
tity  V— 1.  (2)  One  of  three  mutually  perpendicular  unit 
vectors,  the  other  two  being  j  and  k.  f  [cap.]  Mech.  Mo¬ 


ment  of  inertia,  g  [J.  c.]  Astron.  The  inclination  of  an  ! 
orbit  to  the  ecliptic. 

3.  As  a  numeral,  I  stands  for  1.  It  was  originally  a  sin¬ 
gle  stroke,  not  the  letter  I.  II  stands  for  2,  III  for  3  and 
IIII  sometimes,  instead  of  IV,  for  4.  When  prefixed,  I 
denotes  that  1  is  to  be  subtracted  ;  thus,  IV  means  4. 

4.  As  an  abbreviation:  a  In  the  form  I.  :  Various  proper 
names,  as  Isaac,  Isabel,  etc.  ;  Idaho  ;  Imperator  (L.,  Em¬ 
peror);  Imperatrix  'L.,  Empress),  b  In  the  form  i.  or  I. : 
id  (L.,  that);  [often  Hal.]  inactive,  as  i-mannite  (Chem.); 
incisor  (in  dental  formulae) ;  island. 

I,  or  1  (i),  n. ;  pi.  i’s  or  is  (Iz).  The  letter  I,  i,  or  its  sound. 

I,  a.  Having  a  shape  or  a  cross  section  resembling  the 
letter  I ;  as,  I  bar  or  I-bar,  X  beam  or  I-beam,  I  girder, 

X  iron,  I  rail,  etc. 

I  bar,  a  rolled  iron  or  steel  bar  of  I  section  used  in  con¬ 
structional  work.  It  is  smaller  in  sectional  area  than  the 
I  beam.  Called  also  I  iron.  —  I  beam,  a  rolled  iron  or  steel 
beam,  or  a  cast  steel  beam,  of  I  section  ;  also,  a  built-up 
beam  of  I  section.  It  is  largely  used  in  structural  iron¬ 
work,  as  in  steel-framed  buildings.  Called  also  I  girder. 
See  girder,  Illust. 

I  (i),  pron.  ;  poss.  my  (mi)  or  mine  (min) ;  object,  me  (me) : 
pi.  nom.  we  (we)  ;  poss.  our  (our)  or  ours  (ourz) ;  object. 
us  (us).  [ME.  i,  ich ,  ic ,  AS.  ic  ;  akin  to  OS.  &  D.  ik,  OHG. 
ih,  G.  ich,  Icel.  ek,  Dan.  jeg,  Sw.  jag,  Goth,  ik,  OSlav.  az, 
Russ,  ya,  W.  i ,  L.  ego,  Gr.  eyio,  eyam,  Skr.  aham.  Cf. 
egoism.]  The  nominative  case  of  the  pronoun  of  the  first 
person  ;  the  subject  pronoun  by  w  hich  a  speaker  or  writer 
denotes  himself.  I  is  sometimes  used  substantively;  as. 
Poor  I  must  go  ;  in  Metaph.,  often  for  the  ego  ;  as,  This  1 
that  thinks  is  the  soul.  It  is  sometimes  used  as  an  object 
pronoun,  commonly  so  during  and  shortly  before  the  17th 
century,  but  now  only  in  dial.  Eng.  or  ungrammatically. 

1-.  [ME.  y-,  i -,  AS.  ge-.]  A  prefix  of  obscure  meaning, 
chiefly  used  in  the  Middle  English  period  with  past  parti 
ciples.  See  Y-. 

-1.  1.  (-i).  The  nominative  plural  ending  of  Latin  2d  de¬ 

clension  masculine  ;  as,  foci,  radii ,  alumni. 


2.  (-#).  The  plural  ending  of  Italian  nouns  and  adjectives 
ending  in  -o,  or  -e  ;  as,  banditti,  dilettanti. 

Many  words  of  these  classes  have  also  English  plu¬ 
rals  ;  as ,  focuses,  inamoratos. 

-la.  [L.  - ia ,  Gr.  -u,  an  ending  of  fern,  nouns,  usually  ab¬ 
stract,  and  of  neut.  plurals.  The  i  (i)  is  thematic  or  con¬ 
nective.]  A  noun  6uffix  occurring  in  :  a  Names  of  diseases ; 
as  in  neuralgia,  hydrophobia,  b  Names  of  countries  ;  as  in 
Tasmania,  Australia,  Rhodesia,  c  In  names  of  alkaloids  ; 
as  in  atropia,  morphia,  strychnia,  d  Generic  names  of 
plants  :  as  in  Dahlia,  Fuchsia,  Wistaria,  e  Names  of  classi¬ 
cal  festivals,  mostly  plural ;  as  in  Saturnalia,  Bacchanalia, 
f  Names  of  classes  of  animals,  all  plural  ;  as  in  Mammalia, 
Reptilia.  g  Various  other  words  from  Latin  or  Greek  ; 
as  in  the  words  phantasmagoria,  sepia,  militia,  magnesia, 
and  the  plurals  memorabilia,  bacteria,  paraphernalia,  etc. 

I-a'gO  (e-a'go),  7i.  The  ancient,  or  ensign,  of  Othello,  in 
Shakespeare’s  tragedy  of  14  Othello,”  a  subtle  and  malig¬ 
nant  villain  who  falsely  persuades  Othello  of  the  unfaith¬ 
fulness  of  his  wife,  Desdemona.  See  Othello. 
ial  [Cf.  L.  -iaiis,  -e.]  Adjective  and  noun  suffix  com¬ 
posed  of  thematic  or  connective  i  and  -al ;  as  in  fluv/ai, 
pictor ial,  celest ial.  See  -al. 

i  am  a-tol'o-gy  (I-SnVa-tbl'o-jY),  n.  [Gr.  i apa,  iafjLa70<i, 
medicine  -logy.]  Med.  That  branch  of  therapeutics 
which  treats  of  remedies  ;  materia  medica  (sense  2). 

i'amb  (I'Smb),  n.  [Cf.  F.  iainbe.  See  iambus.]  An  iam¬ 
bus  or  iambic. 

Pam-bel'e-gus  (i'Sm-bSl'e-gas),  n.  [LL.,  fr.  Gr.  laypeXe- 
yos;  ia^/3o?  iambus  -|-  eAeyov  an  elegiac  poem.]  Gr.  <£  Ixit. 
Pros.  A  verse  compounded  of  an  iambic  dimeter  and  half 
an  elegiac  pentameter 

also  described  as  a  trochaic  dimeter  catalectic  with  anacru¬ 
sis  followed  by  a  lesser  Archilocliian. 

i-am'bic  (I-5m'bTk),  a.  [L.  iambicus,  Gr.  lappiKos:  cf.  F. 
iambique.]  1.  Pros.  Consisting  of  an  iambus  or  of  iam¬ 
bics.  Iambic  verse  is  the  commonest  in  English  poetry, 
the  iambic  pentameter  being  the  English  heroic  verse. 


hy'-spy'.  n.  See  I-spy. 
hysse.  4*  hiss,  hoise. 
hys-taz'a-rin  (his  ,  iz'a-rYn),  n. 
[Gr.  vcTTfpog  later  -f  alizari;/.] 
Chem.  A  yellow  compound, 
C^Ho(OH)2,  isomeric  with 
alizarin,  of  slight  dyeing  power, 
hyater-.  See  hystero-. 
hya  ter-an'thous  (hls/t5r-ftn'- 
thus),  a.  IGr.  voTepo?  after  4- 
-anl/iow.'f.]  Bot.  Developing 
leaves  after  the  flowers  have  ex¬ 
panded. 

hys  ter-el-co'ais  (-Sl-ko'sYs),  n. 
[NL.  See  hystero--.  helco- 
s is.]  Ulceration  of  the  uterus, 
hys  ter-e'si-al  (-e'sl-tll),a.  Hys¬ 
teretic. 

hysteresis  meter,  or  hys'ter-e- 
sim'e-ter  (-e-slm'?-t5r),  n.  Elec. 
An  instrument  for  measuring 
loss  by  hvsteresis. 
hyB-ter'ic  (hTs-ti'r'Tk),  n.  Med. 
One  subject  to  hysteria. 
hyB-ter'i-cal-ly,«rft\  of  hyster¬ 
ica!..  [  Colloq.  I 

hy8-ter'lck-y,  a.  Hysterical.  | 


hys-ter' 1-form  (hts-t'r'Y-fflrm  ; 
hYs-te'rY-),  a.  [hysteria  + 
-fonn.]  Med.  Like  hysteria, 
hys-ter'i-form,  a.  [NL.  Hyste- 
nurn  a  genus  of  fungi  +  -form.] 
Bot.  Hysterioid. 
hys-te'rl-oid  (-te'rY-oid),  a. 
[NL.  Hysterium  a  genus  of  fun¬ 
gi  (fr.  Gr.  verripa  womb)  -f- 
-oid.]  Bot.  Boat-shaped,  us  cer¬ 
tain  small  fungi, 
hys  ter-o-clei'sis  (hYs'ter-fi-klT'- 
sYs),  n.  [NL.  ;  hystero-  +  Gr. 
KAeiat?  a  closing,  shutting  up.] 
Med.  Surgical  operation  for  clos¬ 
ing  the  mouth  of  the  uterus, 
hys  ter-o-dyn'i-a  (-dYn'Y-a),  v. 
[NL.  hystero-  -f  -odynia.] 
Med.  Pain  in  the  uterus, 
h  y  s  t  e  r-o-e  p7!-!  e  p'to-g  e  n'i  c 
(-ep'Y-lPp/t<5-jen'Yk),  a.  [hys- 
teroepileptic  4-  -genic.]  Med. 
Producing  hysteroepilepsy. 
hys'ter-o-gen  (hYs't5r-<5-j6n).  a. 
[Gr.  vo-rtpos  later  + -gen.]  Pro¬ 
duced  later.  Rare. 
hys  ter-o-ge-net'ic  (-jS-n6t'Yk), 


a.  Bot.  Hysterogenic. 
hyB'ter-og'e-nous  (-Qj'S-nws),  a . 
Met.  Hysterogenic, 
hys  ter-og'e-ny  (-nY),  n.  [hys¬ 
tero-  4-  -geny.]  Med.  Induc¬ 
tion  of  the  hysteric  state, 
hys'ter-o-lith',  n.  [hystero-  -f 
-fith.]  Med.  A  calculus  formed 
in  the  uterus. 

hys  ter-o-li-thl'a-eis  (-lY-thl'd- 
sYs),  n.  [NL.  ;  hysterofifh  +  -in- 
sis.]  Med.  The  formation  of  a 
concretion  in  the  uterus, 
hys  ter-olAo-gy  (-01‘7i-jY),  n.  [Gr. 
varepnKoyLa. ;  v<rrcpo<;  the  lat¬ 
ter  4-  Aoyoc  discourse  :  cf.  F.  hi/- 
stbrologie.]  Hysteron  proteron. 
hys  ter-or  o-gy’,  n.  [hystero-  + 
-fogy.]  Med.  Medical  science 
treating  of  the  uterus, 
hys'ter-o-ma'ni-a,  n.  [hystero- 
4-  mania. 1  Med.  Hysterical  in¬ 
sanity  ;  also,  nymphomania. 
hys/ter-om'e-ter  (hYs/ter-Om'P- 
tPr),  n.  [hystero-  4-  -meter.] 
Surg.  An  instrument  for  meas¬ 
uring  the  uterine  cavity  ;  a 


uterine  sound.  —  hys'ter-om'e- 
try  (-trY),  n. 

hys  ter-o-my-o'ma,  «.  [NL.  ; 
hystero-  -+-  myoma.]  Med.  A 
myoma  of  the  uterus, 
hys  ter-o-my  o-mec'to-my  (hYs'- 
tPr-o-mT'6-mC-k'to-mY),  n.  [hys¬ 
tero-  4-  myoma  -f  - ectomy 
Surg.  Excision  of  the  upper  part 
of  a  uterus  containing  a  myoma, 
hys'ter-on  prot'er-on  (hYs'tPr- 
fin  pr5t'Pr-5n),  or,  better,  hys'- 
ter-on-prot'er-on,  a.  Inverted; 
out  of  flie  natural  order.  Rare. 
h  y  s  t  e  r-o-o/o-p  h  o-r  e  c't  o-m  y 
(-0-o/o-f(5-rf  k'to-mY),n.  [hystero- 
+  oophorectomy.]  Surg.  Ex¬ 
cision  of  uterus  and  ovaries. 

Hys  ter-oph'y-ta  (-M'Y-td),  n. 
pi.  [NL.  See  hystero  phyte.] 
Bot.  A  group  of  thallophytes 
proposed  by  Endlicher  to  in¬ 
clude  the  fungi.  Obs. 
hvs  ter-or'rha-phy  (-Cr'a-fY),  n. 
[hustero-  4  -rhaphy.)  Surg.  The 
suturing  of  an  incised  or  rup¬ 
tured  uterus. 

hys  ter-or-rhex'ls  (-fl-rf  k'eYs), 


n  [NL.  ;  hystero-  -t-  Gr-  19 
rupture.]  Med.  Rupture  of  the 
uterus. 

hys  te  r-o-s  a  1-p  i  n'g  0-0  o-p  h  o- 
rec'to-my  (-shl-pYij'go-O'o-ffs- 
rek'tC-mY),  n.  [hystero-  4  sal¬ 
pingo-  4-  oophorectomy.]  Surg. 
Excision  of  the  uterus,  oviducts, 
and  ovaries. 

hys'ter-o-scope'  (h  Y  B't  5  r-6- 
skop''),  n.  [hystero-  +  scope.] 
Med.  An  instrument  used  for 
inspection  of  the  uterus. 
hyB'ter-o'sis  (-o'sYs),  n.  [NL., 
fr.  Gr.  varepov  later,  latter.] 
Hysteron  proteron. 
hys/-ter-o-tome/,  v.  [hystero-  4- 
-tome.]  Surg.  An  instrument 
for  use  in  hysterotomy, 
hys'tri-cism  (hYs'trY-sYz’m), 
hys'Ari-cis'mus  (-sYz'mas),  n. 
[1\L.]  Hy6triciasis. 
hyte.  Obs.  or  dial.  Eng.  var.  of 
HA  IT. 

hyte  (hit),  a.  Mad.  Scot. 
hvthe.  4  HITHE. 

Hzk.  Abbr.  Hezekiah. 


I 

1.  4*  RYE,  HI.  [AYE. I 

I  (T).  Obs.  or  dial.  Eng.  var.  of  | 
1,  P  (YY.  Archaic  or  dial,  for  in 
Ia.  Abbr  Iowa. 

I  A.  Abbr.  Incorporated  Ac¬ 
countant  ;  Indian  Army, 
ia-  For  various  early  forms  in 
ia-, where  the  pronunciation  was 
ja-,  see  forms  in  .ia-.  Cf.  I. 
I-ac'chus  (T-fik'us),  I  ac'chos 
(-k8s),7i.  [L.  Iacchvi ?,  Gr.  Iu*- 
Xo?-]  See  Dionysis,  Elet- 
s  ini  an.  —  I-ac'chic  (-kYk),  a. 
Ia'chl-mo  (va'kP-mo :  !-fik'I- 
1110),  n.  See  Imogen,  [to  earn.  I 
i-aerned.  Obs.  p.  p.  of  yearn, I 
i-aethel,  r.  t.  [AS.  geseSeliau. 
Cf.  athel.]  To  make  noble  ;  to 
exalt  with  pride  or  joy.  Obs._ 
iahn,  r.  t.  [AS.  geaghian,gedh- 
nian.  See  owrN,  v.]  Toown.  Obs. 
lam.  4*  yam. 

I-am'be  (I-fim'b6),  n.  [Gr. 
Ta/u./3i7.]  =  Baubo. 


ale,  senate,  c&re,  am,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofd  ;  eve,  Svent,  find,  recent,  maker ;  ice,  Ill ;  old,  6 bey,  orb,  8dd,  sSft,  connect ;  use,  unite,  um,  ip,  circus,  menii  , 

l]  Foreign  Word.  4  Obsolete  Variant  of.  4  combined  with.  =  equals. 
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2.  Gr.  Lit.  Designating,  or  pertaining  to,  a  type  of  poetry- 
developed  by  the  Ionian  Greeks  in  the  period  succeeding 
the  Epic,  characterized  by  iambic  meter,  and  used  mainly 
in  satirical  themes.  Cf.  elegiac,  melic. 
i-am'bic  (i-Sm'bIk),n.  1.  Pros,  a  An  iambic  foot;  an  iam¬ 
bus.  b  A  verse  composed  of  iambic  feet,  as  the  following  : 

Th  V  iron  1  mo  onlls  I  thus  nAt  I  ♦  ^  .. _  .1.  - 


Thv  §en!ius  calls  |  thee  not  |  to  pur|  chase  tame 
keen  |  *«m|5ics,  but  |  mild  an|agram. 


In 


w  Dryden. 

2.  A  satirical  poem  ;  asatire;  lampoon.  Cf.  iambic,  a., 2. 
1-am'bUS  (-bua),n.;pl.  L.  -bi  (-bi),  E.  -buses  (-bus-Sz  ;  -Iz)] 
[L.  iambus,  Gr.  tap,£oy;  prob.  akin  to  ianTciv  to  throw, 
assail  (the  iambus  being  first  used  in  satiric  poetry).] 
Pros.  A  foot  consisting  of  a  short  syllable  followed  by  a 
long  one,  as  in  & mam,  or  of  an  unaccented  syllable  fol¬ 
lowed  by  an  accented  one,  as  invent ;  an  iambic.  The  ac¬ 
centual  iambus  of  English  and  other  modern  verse  not 
depending  on  the  length  of  its  syllables  (thus  emit' is  iam¬ 
bic  as  well  as  awry'),  gives  a  verse  movement  in  duple 
rhythm,  while  the  quantitative  iambic  of  Greek  and  Latin 
verse  is  tnsemic,  and  moves  in  triple  rhythm.  See  foot. 
-Ian.  [Cf.  L.  - ianus ,  F.  -fen.]  Adjective  and  noun  sufiBx, 

composed  of  thematic  or  (rarely)  connective  i  and  -an  ;  as 
in  barbarian,  Kantian,  monoecian,  physician,  etc.  See  -an 
I-an'thi-na  (i-5n'thl-ua),  n.;  pi.  L.  -n.e  (-ne),  E.  -nas  (-naz).’ 

,  fr.  ianthinus  violet-blue,  Gr.  lavOivos  ;  lov  violet  -4- 
dvflov  flower.]  Zodl.  A  small  genus  of  pelagic  ptenoglos- 
sate  gastropods  of  warm  seas,  having  a  thin  spiral  purple 
shell,  a  large  head,  and  gills  which  may  be  protruded  from 
111?  is  ft®  ,Sh,ief  genus  of  a  small  family,  I  an 

thin'l-lla)  (I'Sn-thlnG-de).  They  float  at  the  suriice  by- 
means  of  a  float  formed  of  a  mass  of  air  bubbles  of  hardened 


Ianthina  (I.  fragilis).  b  Branchial ; 
h  Head  ;  /  Foot  ;  r  Raft ;  e  Egg  Capsules. 


mucus  secreted  by  the  foot.  The  eggs  are  attached  to  the 
under  side  of  the  float.  I.  fragilis  is  the  best-known  species. 
Tyrian  purple  was  obtained  in  part  from  these  mollusks. 

1  an'thlne  (-thin),  a.  [See  Ianthina.]  Violet-colored. 

I  ap'e-tUS  (i-Sp'e-tus),  n.  [L.,  fr.  Gr.  Ta7reTck.]  1.  Class. 
Myth.  A  Titan,  father  of  Prometheus  (as  also  of  Atlas  and 
Epimetheus),  hence  regarded  as  the  ancestor  of  mankind. 
2.  Astron.  The  eighth  satellite  of  Saturn,  discovered  by 
J.  D.  Cassini,  an  Italian  astronomer,  in  1671. 

Pa-pyg'i-an  (Fa-pTj'T-an),  a.  [L.  IapygiiLS.]  Of  or  pert, 
to  Iapygia,  the  ancient  name  of  southeastern  Italy,  or  its 
inhabitants,  the  Daunii,  Peucetii,  and  Messapii. —  Pa-pyg'- 
i-an,  n. 

•Pa  sis  (-i'd-sTs).  [Gr.  -lao-ts,  as  in  iKe^avTiatru;  elephan¬ 
tiasis.]  A  combining  form  signifying  state ,  condition  ;  — 
used  esp.  in  medicine  to  indicate  a  morbid  or  diseased  con¬ 
dition  ;  as,  hypochondria^,  mydrtaCj,  etc. 

i-a'tra-lip'tic  (T-a'tra-lTp'tTk  ;  i-5t'rd- ;  277),  a.  [Gr.  ia- 
TpaheiTTTiKos  ;  iarpos  physician  -j-  o.\€ltttlk6<:  belonging  to 
the  aAeornj?  or  anointer,  fr.  aXeitfreti'  to  anoint :  cf.  F.  ia- 
traliplique.]  Treating  diseases  by  anointing  and  friction. 

-Fatri'a  (-I'd-tri'd),  -Fa-try  (-i'a-trT).  A  combining  form 
from  Greek  larptCa,  medical  treatment,  healing ;  as,  psy- 
ch iatria,  psych iatry,  ped iatria,  hipp iatry,  etc. 

K3F*  The  pronunciations  given  follow  the  Green ;  usage 
and  dictionary  marking  vary  in  the  few  words  formed 
with  the  ending. 

i-at'ric  (i-5t'rTk)  (  a.  [Gr.  iarpucoi  healing,  fr.  iarpos 

i-at'ri-cal  (-rT-kd.1)  )  physician,  fr.  iaaOju  to  heal.]  Of  or 
relating  to  medicine  or  medical  men. 

1-a'tro-  (i-a'tro- ;  i-5t'ro-).  A  combining  form  from  Greek 
iaTpo?,  physician. 

i-a  tro-chem'is  try  (-k6m'Ts-tn),  n.  Chemistry  united 
with  medicine  ;  —  applied  to  the  chemistry  of  the  period 
(about  1525-1660)  which  was  dominated  by  the  teachings 
of  Paracelsus  :  that  the  activities  of  the  human  body  are 
chemical,  that  health  depends  on  the  proper  chemical 
composition  of  the  organs  and  fluids,  and  that  the  object 
of  chemistry  is  to  prepare  medicines.  — i-a'tro-cheill'i-cal 
(-T-kdl),  a.  —  i-a'tro-chem'lst  (-kgm'Tst),  n. 

Pa  trol  (i'a-trol ;  -tr51),  n.  Pharin.  An  odorless  antiseptic 
powder  used  externally  like  iodoform.  It  is  an  organic 
compound,  Cr,Hn03NI.>,  containing  iodine. 

Pa  trol'o-gy  (I'd-trbl'o-jT),  n.  [ iatro -  -logy.~\  Science 
of  healing  ;  a  treatise  on  medicine  or  physicians.  —  i-a'tro- 
log'i-cal  (T-a'tro-loj'i-kal ;  i-St'ro-),  a. 

1-a  tro  math  e  ma  ti'cian  (i-iFtr6-m£th/e-md-tTsh'an  ;  I- 
St/o-),  n.  [Gr.  l<xTpop.a0r)  xaTLK6<;  one  practicing  medicine 


in  conjunction  with  astrology.  See  iatric;  mathematical.] 
Hist.  Med.  One  of  a  school  of  17th-century  physicians  in 
Italy,  who  tried  to  apply  the  laws  of  mechanics  and  math¬ 
ematics  to  the  human  body,  and  hence  were  eager  students 
of  anatomy; — opposed  to  the  iatrochemists.  — i-a'tro- 
math  e-mat'i  cal  (i-aaro-mSth'e-mat'T-kdl ;  i-St/ro-),  a. 

•Pa-try.  Combining  form  fr.  Gr.  Larpeia.  See  -iatria. 

I  ba-nag'  (e'ba-niig'),  n.  One  of  the  chief  Philippine  dia¬ 
lects,  spoken  principally  in  northern  Luzon  (see  Malayo- 
Polynesian)  ;  also,  one  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Cagayan 
valley  speaking  Ibanag. 

I  bating  is  .  .  .  considered  to  be  the  language  of  the  most  culti¬ 
vated  people,  and  is  the  same  as  the  Cagayan,  which  is  spoken 
in  many  parts  of  the  province.  Rep .  Philippine  Coin.,  1U00. 

I-be'rl  a  (I-be'ri-d),  n.  [L.  Iberia,  IlibcHa,  Spain  ;  cf. 
Ibents,  Hiberus,  the  river  Ebro,  Iberes,  Hiberes,  Spaniards, 
Gr.  'I/Srjpes.]  The  ancient  name  of  the  Spanish  peninsula. 

I  be'ri  an  (-an),  a.  1.  Of  or  pert,  to  Iberia,  its  inhabitants, 
or  the  race  named  from  it.  See  Iberian,  n.,  1  &  2. 

2.  Of  or  pert,  to  the  ancient  Iberians  of  the  Caucasus  ;  as, 
Iberian  characters. 

I  be'ri  an,  n.  1.  One  of  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  Iberia, 
early  known  to  the  Greeks  and  conquered  by  the  Romans, 
whose  civilization  the  Iberians  adopted.  They  comprised 
a  congeries  of  tribes  probably  allied  in  race  to  the  Mauri¬ 
tanians  and  other  North  African  peoples,  and  are  believed 
by  many  to  represent  the  neolithic  inhabitants  of  western 
Europe. 

2.  Hence,  a  member  of  the  Iberian  race  (of  which  the 
Spanish  Iberians  are  typical),  a  short,  dark  dolichocephalic 
race,  prob.  the  builders  of  the  neolithic  cairns,  dolmens, 
and  other  primitive  stone  structures  found  esp.  in  North 
Africa,  Spain,  France,  and  Great  Britain.  Cf.  Mediter¬ 
ranean  race. 


3.  One  of  an  ancient  tribe  or  people  of  the  Caucasus,  prob. 
ancestors  of  the  modern  Kartvelians,  or  Georgians. 

I-be'ris  (i-be'ris),  n.  [L.,  a  kind  of  pepperwort,  Gr.  1/3*7- 
pi?.J  Bot.  A  genus  of  brassicaceous  plants,  the  candytufts, 
natives  of  the  Old  World.  The  herbaceous  species  are 
cultivated  for  their  flat-topped  clusters  of  white  or  pink 
flowers.  The  seeds,  roots,  stems,  and  leaves  are  medicinal. 

I-be'ro-  (i-be'ro-).  Combining  form  for  Iberian  ;  a6  in  I- 
be'ro— Ar'yan,  Iberian  and  Aryan  ;  I-be'ro-Pict'ish,  etc. 

I-be'ro-in'SU-lar,  a.  Ethnol.  Designating,  in  Deniker’s 
classification,  a  short,  dark  dolichocephalic  race  (the  Ibero- 
insular  race)  residing  chiefly  in  Iberia,  the  islands  of  the 
western  Mediterranean,  and  parts  of  France  and  Italy.  It 
forms  part  of  the  Mediterranean  race  of  Sergi  and  others. 
Cf.  Iberian,  n .,  2. 

i'bex  (I'bSks),  n. ;  pi.  E.  ibexes 
(-bek-sgz ;  -slz),  L.  ibices  (Tb'T- 
sez ;  i'bl-).  [L.,  a  kind  of  goat, 

the  chamois.]  1  Any  of  certain 
wild  goatsof  the  Old  World  having 
large  recurved  horns,  transversely 
ridged  in  front.  The  Alpine 
ibex,  or  bouquetin  ( Capra  ibex), 
is  the  best-known,  but  now  rare 
except  where  protected.  Others 
differing  in  form  of  horns  occur 
in  the  Pyrenees,  Caucasus,  Altai, 

Himalaya,  and  other  high  moun¬ 
tains.  One  of  these  ( C .  mgagrus ), 
now  fou.  '  :::  Asia  Minor,  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  Le  tne  prjgenitor  of  the 
domestic  goat. 

2.  [ cap .]  Zooi  A  subgenus  (sometimes  ranked  as  a  genus) 
consisting  of  the  ibexes. 

3.  Her.  An  antelope  de¬ 
picted  with  serrated  horns 
projecting  straight  out 
from  the  forehead  ;  —  used 
as  a  charge.  In  foreign 
heraldry  the  ibex  is  repre¬ 
sented  naturally. 

I-bid'i  dae  (i-bld'I-de),  n. 
pi.  [NL.,  fr.  L.  ibis,  ibi- 
dis ,  ibis.]  Zodl.  A  family 
of  birds  consisting  of  the 
ibises  and  spoonbills,  or 
restricted  to  the  former. 

Pbis  (i'bis),  n.  [L.  ibis, 

Gr.  7/3 15  ;  of  Egypt,  origin.] 

Any  of  certain  wading  birds 
related  to  the  herons,  and  Sacred  Ibis  (Ibis  sethiopica). 
constituting  the  subfamily  Ibidinae  of  the  family  Ibididae. 
They  are  distinguished  by  the  long,  slender,  downwardly 
curved  bill  like  that  of  a  curlew,  and  inhabit  warm  regions 
in  both  hemispheres,  feeding  on  aquatic  and  amphibipus 
animals,  including  small  reptiles.  The  best-known  species, 
the  sacred  ibis  (Ibis  sethiopica),  common  in  the  Nile  basin, 


Alpine  Ibex  ( Capra 
ibex). 


i-am'bl-cal  (I-tt  m'b  Y-k  <1 1),  a. 
Iambic.  R.  —  i-am'bi-cal-ly, adv. 
i-am'biat,  n.  A  writer  of  iambic 
verse. 

i-am'blze,  v.  t.  [Gr.  ta/u/3t£eu/.] 
To  satirize  in  iambics.  Rare. 
l'am-bog'ra^pher  (T'ttm-bOg'rd- 
f5r),  n.  [Gr.  ta./x/3oypa<^>os.] 
An  lambist.  Rare. 

I'an(e'  an). Gaelic  form  of  John. 
i-a'o  (S-a'6),  n.  [Samoan.]  The 
manuao. 

I-ap'y-ges  (I-ftp'Y-jez),  or  Fa- 
pyg'1-1  (I'd-pYj'M),  n.  pi.  [L.] 
I  he  Iapygians. 

I  a-pyg'i  dse  (Fa-pYj'Y-de),  n.  pi. 
[NL.]  Zobl.  A  family  of  thy- 
sanarous  insects  which  have  the 
anal  appendages  forcepslike  in¬ 
stead  of  bristlelike,  and  have  no 
movable  appendages  along  the 
lower  side  of  the  abdomen.  I-a'- 
pyx  (T-a'pTks)  is  the  only  genus. 
—  i-ap'y-goid  (T-ttp'Y-goid),  a. 
iare,  iarwe.  f  yark. 
l'ar  fi'ne  (e'ar  fYn'5). 

Irish  Hist.  See  fine. 
iarke  +  yark. 

I-a'si-on  (T-a'zY-Sn),  n. 

Gr.  Tatrtcui/.]  Gr.  Myth.  _ _ 

slain  by  Zeus  for  yielding  to  thv 
love  of  Demeter,  who  bore  him 
Flutus.  [Jassid.«.| 

I  as'Bi  dae  (T-tts'Y-de).  Var.  of  | 
i-a/tra-llp'tic8  (Y-a'tra-lYp'tYks; 
T-&t/rd-),  n.  Med.  The  iatralip- 
tic  method. 

1-a'tro-lep'tlc  (I-Ftrrs-lgp'tYk  ; 
I-arro-).  Var.  of  iatraliptic. 


[OIr.] 

[L.,  fr. 
A  hero 


i-a'tro-me-chan'i-cal,  i-a/tro- 
phya'i-cal,  a.  =  iatromathe- 
matical.  —  i-a'tro-phys'lcs,  n. 
1-a  tro-tech'nicB,  n.  [iatro-  4- 
technicsA  The  practical  appli¬ 
cation  of  therapeutics, 
i-attret.  Obs.  p.  p.  of  atter. 
ib.  Abhr.  Ibidem. 

I.  B.  Abbr.  Invoice  book. 

I.  B.  A.  Abbr.  Institute  of  Brit¬ 
ish  Architects. 

I  ba  la'o  (^ba-la'o),  I  ba-loi' 
(-loi').  Vars.  of  Ibilao. 

I  ban'  (S-biin'),  ??.  A  sea  Dyak. 
i-barnd.  Obs.  n.  p.  of  burn. 
1-be,  v.  i.  [/--foe.l  To  be.  Obs. 
1-be.  Obs.  n.  p.  01  be. 
i-bedde,  n.  [AS .gcbedda.~]  Bed¬ 
fellow.  Obs. 

i-bede.  n.  [Cf.  AS.  gehed  prayer, 
gebCodan  to  command.  Cf.  bid, 
v.]  Prayer  ;  command.  Obs. 
—  v.  t.  [  AS.  gebdotlan.  Cf.  bid, 
?\1  To  command.  Obs. 
i-bede.  Obs.  p.  p.  of  i-bidde. 
i-beft.  Obs.  p.  p.  of  beat. 
i-ben.  Obs.  p.  p.  of  be. 
i-bent.  Obs.  p.  p.  of  bend. 
i-beo,  i-beon.  +  i-ben. 
i-beot,  n.  [AS.  gebCot.)  Menace. 
Obs. 

i-berded,  a.  Bearded.  Obs. 
i-bere.  ».  [AS.  grbseni.]  Bear¬ 
ing  :  demeanor.  Ohs.  —  v.  t.  4*  >. 
[AS .qebserav A  To  demean.  Obs. 
I-be'rea  (I-be'rez),  I-be'ri 
(T-be'rl),  71.  pi.  [L.]  Iberians. 
I-ber'ic(T-b6r'Tk),  a.  [L.  Iberi- 
cus,  Hibericns.']  =  Iberian,  a. 
I'ber-iBm  O'b^r-Yz’m),  n.  Na¬ 


tional  or  racial  sentiment  of  the 
Spanish  and  Portuguese  as  rep¬ 
resentatives  of  a  common  Ibe¬ 
rian  race. 

I'ber-itef-Tt),  n.  [From  L.  Iberia 
Spain.]  Min.  An  alteration  prod¬ 
uct  of  lolite,  found  in  Spain. 
1-bernde.  Obs.  p.  p.  of  burn. 
i-bet,  i-bete.  Ohs.  p.  p.  of  beat. 
i-bete,  v.  t.  [AS.  gebetan.  Cf. 
BETTER.]  Amend;  repair.  Obs. 
Ib'har  ( Yb'hiir).  Jirb. 
i-bi.  +  i-ben.  [wards.  I 

I.  B.  I.  Abbr.  Invoice  book  in- 1 
ib'id  ( Yb'Yd).  Abbr.  Ibidem, 
i'bid  (e'bfd),  11.  A  large  moni¬ 
tor  (perh.  Varan  ns  salrator)  of 
the  Philippine  Islands,  which 
becomes  over  five  feet  long. 
Both  it  nnd  irs  eggs  are  highly 
esteemed  for  food. 

Ib'i-dae  (Yh'Y-de  ;  T'bY-de),  n.  pi. 
[NL.]  Zobl.  Syn.  of  Ibi did.e. 
i-bidde,  r.  i.  [AS.  gebitldan.'] 
To  pray  ;  to  ask.  Obs. 
i-bide,  r.  1.  [AS.  gebidan.  Cf. 
bide.]  To  abide  :  endure.  Obs. 
||i-bi'dem  (Y-bT'd6m),  adv.  [L.] 
In  the  same  place  ;  —  commonly 
abbreviated  ibid. 

Fbi-di'nae  (I'bY-dl'ne),  r>.  pi. 
NIz.]  Zool.  The  subfamily  of 
bididie  consisting  of  the  ihises, 
as  disting,  from  the  spoonbills. — 
i'bi-dine  (T'bY-dYn_;  -dYn ;  1F3),  a. 
I  bi-la'o  (e/b5-lii,o),  n.  An  Igor- 
rote  ot  a  tribe  of  central  Luzon  ; 
also,  their  idiom, 
i-binde,  e.  t.  [AS.  gebindan.')  To 
bind.  Obs. 


i'bit  (e'bSt).  Var.  of  ibid, 
lizard. 

-ible.  [L.-ibilis.]  See -able. 
Ib'le-am  (Yb'lf-ttm).  Bib. 
i-bleched.  Obs.  p.  p.  of  bleach. 
i-blent.  Ohs.  p.  p.  of  blind. 
i-blesced.  Obs.  p.  p.  of  bless. 
Ib'lig  (Tb'lYs).  Var.  of  Ebus. 
i-blissie,  v.  1.  [AS.  geblixsian. 
Cf.  bliss.]  To  gladden.  Obs. 
Ib-ne'iah  (Yb-ne'vd;  Yb/nC-Y'd), 
Ib-ni'jah  (Yb-nl'jd).  Bib. 

I'bo  (e'bo),  71.  A  Negro  of  a 
tribe  of  the  Niger  delta, 
i-bobid.  Obs.  p.  n.  of  bob. 
i-bod,  a.  [AS.  gebod ,  fr.  bdoda7i 
to  command.  Cf.  bid.]  Com¬ 
mand  ;  offer.  Obs. 
i-bod.  Obs.  pret.  of  i-bede. 
i-boded.  Obs.  p.  p.  of  bode. 
i-boden.  Obs.  p.  p.  of  bi  d, 
i-bede. 

i-boen,  a.  [/-  +  Icel.  buinn,  p.  p 
See  bound,  a.]  Ready.  Obs. 
i-boghen.  Obs.  p.  p.  of  bow. 
i-boght,  i-boht.  Obs.  p.  p.  of 
buy.  [Enraged.  Obs.  | 

i-bolghe.  p.  a.  [See  bollkn.]| 

i-bon.  +  I-BEN,  I-BOEN. 
i-bore.  Ohs.  p.  p.  of  bear. 
i-torenesse.  n.  [ME.  iboren  born, 
p.  p.]  Birth.  Ohs.  [of  rekgh.I 
i-borghen.i-boruwen.  Obs.  p.  p.  | 
i-borsten.  Obs.  p.  p.  of  burst. 
1-bosket  Obs.  p.  p.  of  busk. 
i-bounden.  Obs.  p.  p.  of  bind. 
i-brad.  Obs.  p.  p.  of  rrf.de, 
sprearl.  [roast.  I 

i-bred.  Ohs.  p.  p.  of  bkkduj 
i-brend.  Obs.  p.  p.  of  burn. 


was  venerated  by  the  ancient  Egyptians.  It  is  about  two 
feet  long  and  chiefly  white  and  black.  The  head  and  neck 
are  naked.  Other  well-known  forms  are  the  glossy  ibises, 
scarlet  ibis,  and  white  ibis  (see 
these  terms).  Cf.  wood  ibis. 

Ib'sen-ism  (Tb'sen-Tz’m),  n.  The 
dramatic  practice  o  r  purpose 
characteristic  of  the  writings  of 
Henrik  Ibsen  (1828-11)06),  the 
Norwegian  poet  and  dramatist, 
whose  best-known  plays  deal 
with  conventional  hypocrisies, 
the  story  in  each  play  thus  devel¬ 
oping  a  definite  moral  problem. 

-ic  (-Tk).  [L.  -icus,  Gr.  -iko ? :  cf. 

F.  -ique.~\  A  suffix  signifying,  in 
general,  of  or  pertaining  to  (that  Scarlet  Ibis  (Guara  ru- 
which  the  root  word  denotes),  bra). 

and  forming  :  1.  Adjectives,  with  one  or  more  of  the  fol¬ 

lowing  denotations  :  a  Of  the  nature  of,  consisting  of  ,  char¬ 
acterized  by;  as  in  angel/c,  iambic,  catalect ic.  b  Of  or 
belonging  to ;  as  in  apostolic,  Ptolemaic,  Alcaic,  volcanic, 
Arabic,  c  After  the  manner  of,  characteristic  of,  resem¬ 
bling ;  as  in  Byronic,  Teutonic,  quixotic,  d  Connected  or 
dealing  with  /  as  in  aquatic,  domestic,  dramatic,  e  Chem. 
Specif.,  denoting  that  the  element  indicated  enters  into  cer¬ 
tain  compounds  with  its  highest  valence,  or  with  a  valence 
relatively  higher  than  in  compounds  named  with  an  adjec¬ 
tive  ending  in  -ous  ;  as,  ferric,  sulphuric.  See  acid,  n. 

03*  Adjectives  in  -ic  often  have  a  parallel  form  in  - teal  (which 
see),  sometimes  with  a  distinction  in  meaning,  the  form  in -ic 
denoting  the  senses  having  closer  relation  to  the  subject  denoted 
by  the  root  (as  those  in  a  and  b,  above)  and  the  form  in  -iml  de¬ 
noting  the  remoter  senses  (as  those  in  c  and  d,  above).  Thus,  a 
historic  event,  one  that  is  a  part  of  history,  but  a  historicai 
treatise ,yone  that  deals  with  history  ;  the  Stoic  philosophy,  sto- 
icul  fortitude  ;  a  comic  opera,  a  comical  grimace 
2.  Nouns  from  :  a  The  substantive  use  of  adjectives  in 
any  of  the  senses  preceding  ;  as  in  magic,  classic,  mechan¬ 
ic,  Icelandic,  b  Greek  or  Latin  nouns  that  were  origi¬ 
nally  adjectives  used  substantively  and  adopted  into  Eng¬ 
lish  ;  as  in  music,  rhetoric,  public.  See  -ics. 

I  ca-ci'na  (I'kd-si'nd),  n.  [NL.,  from  the  resemblance  of 
the  branches  to  those  of  Chrysobalanus  icaco.  See  icaco.] 
Bot.  A  small  genus  of  South  African  evergreen  shrubs  typ¬ 
ifying  the  family  Icaciuaceae,  having  small  pentamerous 
flowers  with  a  valvate  corolla. 

rca-ci-na'ce-£B  (Lkd-sY-na'se-e),  n.  pi.  [NL.]  Bot.  A 
family  (order  Sapindales)  of  tropical  trees,  erector  climb¬ 
ing  shrubs,  or  rarely  herbs.  They  have  panicled  tetramer- 
ous  or  pentamerous  flowers  with  only  one  whorl  of  sta¬ 
mens  ;  the  fruit  is  a  drupe  or  a  samara.  There  are  38  gen¬ 
era  and  about  150  species.  —  i  ca-ci-na'ceous  (-shws),  a. 
1-cac'O  (T-kSk'o;  Sp.  e-ka'ko),  n.,  or  icaco  plum.  [Sp. 
icaco ,  the  name  of  the  tree.]  The  coco  plum. 

I-cac'O-re'a  (T-k5k/6-re'd),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Carib  icacore- 
catinga.]  Bol.  A  genus  of  tropical  myrsinaceous  ever¬ 
green  shrubs  and  trees,  characterized  by  the  dotted  leaves 
and  panicled  flowers.  Several  cultivated  in  greenhouses 
are  known  by  the  synonymic  name  Ardisia. 

*1  cal  (-T-kdl).  [-ic  -f-  -al.~\  A  compound  suffix  forming 
adjectives:  a  Parallel  to  adjectives  in  -ic  ;  as,  fantastical, 
comical,  apostolicaZ.  b  From  nouns  in  -ic,  -ics  ;  as,  mu- 
Bical,  rhetor ical,  ethical.  See  -ic. 

I-ca'ri-an  (i-lia'rt-dn  ;  115),  a.  [L.  Icarius,  Gr.  ’Ixapio?, 
fr.’I /capo?,  Icarus.]  Of,  pert,  to,  or  characteristic  of,  Icarus 
(see  DzEDAlus)  ;  soaring  too  high  for  safety ;  as,  Icarian 
flight ;  Icarian  wings,  means  perilously  inadequate  for 
achieving  some  ambitious  project. 

ice  (is),  n.  [ME.  is,  iis,  AS.  is;  akin  to  D.  ijs,  G.  eis, 
OHG.  is,  Icel.  iss,  Sw.  is,  Dan.  iis.']  1.  Water  frozen,  or  re¬ 
duced  to  the  solid  state  by  cold.  Ice  is  a  transparent, 
nearly  colorless,  crystalline  and  brittle  substance.  Water 
in  freezing  expands  about  one  eleventh  of  its  volume,  the 
specific  gravity  of  ice  being  0.916h.  that  of  water  at  4  C. 
being  1.0.  Pure  water  freezes  at  32°  F.  or  0°  C.,and  ice 
melts  at  the  same  temperature.  See  latent  heat  ;  refrig¬ 
erating  MACHINE. 


2.  A  mixture  of  water,  cream,  custard,  etc.,  sweetened, 
flavored,  and  artificially  frozen. 

3.  Any  substance  looking  like  ice  ;  as,  camphor  ice. 

4.  Icing ;  frosting. 

ice,  v.  t. ;  iced  (ist) ;  ic'ing  (ls'tng).  1.  To  cover  or  supply 
with  ic.  e,  or  into  a* 


2.  T 

milk  Or  •• 1  • 

3.  T 
ice,  1 
-tee  (4«). 

notin' 

i-brev-' 

Th'H  ’ 


1  o  Bring,  uus.  (iniui.i 

i-broched  Obs  p.p.of  broach, | 

i-brocht.i-broght,  i-broht.  Obs. 

p.  p.  Of  BRING. 

i-broded.  Obe.  p.  p.  of  broad. 
i-broide.  Obs.  p.  p.  of  braid. 
i-broke,  i-broken.  Obs.  p.  p.  of 

B  REAR. 

i-brotheren,  n.  j>l.  [AS.  gebro- 
<5or,  gebro&ru.]  Brethren.  Obs. 
i-browe.  ObB.  p.  p.  of  brew. 
i-bmee,  v.  t.  [AS.  gebrdican.  Cf. 
brook,  v.  t  ]  To  enjoy.  Obs. 
i-buld.  Obs.  p.  p.  of  build. 
i-bunden.  Obs.  p.  p.  of  bind. 
i-bure,  v.  1.  [AS.  gebyrianJ)  To 
behoove  ;  to  be  fitting.  Obs. 
i-bured,  i-buried.  Obs.  p.  p.  of 

BURY.  [of  BERGH.I 

i-burghen,  i-burhen.  Obs.  p.  p.  I 
i-burned,  p.  a.  [AS.  gebynwd.] 
Equipped  with  a  byrnic.  Obs. 
i-buwen.  Ohs.  p.  f.  of  bow 
I-byc'ter  (T-bik'tPr),  n.  [NL., 
fr.  Gr.  t/SuKTr)*  one  who  begins 
:i  war  song.)  Zobl.  A  genus  of 
South  American  curacaras  with 
dark  plumage  nnd  bare  6kin  on 
the  cheeks  and  throat, 
i-bye.  t.  [AS.  gebyegan.  See 
buy.]  To  buy  ;  atone  for.  Obs. 
i-bye.  Obs.  p.  p.  of  re. 

Hrzan  (Yh'z&n).  Bib. 
ic.  I,  pron. 

IC  Abbr.  Nnnt.  Index  correc¬ 
tion  (of  a  sextant). 


frosting  made  of  sugar  and 
at,  as  cakes,  tarts,  etc. 
cc :  to  freeze, 
to  i.  >cze. 

-ilia,  ^'Vm.]  A  suffix  de- 
/  as,  malii*^,  jJ-‘  iqc,  i$r vice. 

I  C.  Abbr.  I «8i. a  Ch»  -  tne  (I.  . 
.Ickub  (Jhr  nt).  ICI01  LAtia.-.  1 
I.  C.  A.  Abbr.  Interuationui; 

i  la-Lu,  :  ..  R. 

Idea  heptaphy  11a, the  tree  yield¬ 
ing  the  gum.)  Chem.  A  constit¬ 
uent  of  conima,  crystallizing  in 
silky  needles  from  an  alcoholic 
solution. 

i-caht.  Obs.  p.  p.  of  catch. 
Ic'a-mi'a  (Yk'd-mY'd).  D.  Bib. 
I-ca'ri-a  (Y-ka'rY-d),  n.  An  ideal 
republic  on  a  communistic  basis, 
imagined  an/i  described  (1840) 
bv  Etienne  Cabet  (1788-1856); 
also,  any  of  the  communities 
modeled  upon  this,  established 
in  the  United  States,  the  princi¬ 
pal  one  being  founded  at  Nau- 
voo,  Ill.,  in  1K40  and  afterwards 
removed  to  western  I  o  w  a. — 
I-ca'ri-an  (-an),  a.  —  I-ca'ri-an- 
ism  (-Yz’nO.  v. 

Ic'a-ru8  nk'a-rtfs),  «.  [L.,  fr. 
Gr.  ’T*apo<>.]  See  Daedalus. 
ic'a-ry.  f  ikart. 
i'casm,  n.  [Gr.  et/caapa  a  like¬ 
ness,  fr.  ebcafeip  to  make  like.] 
A  figurative  expression.  Obs. 
Sr  R.  —  i-cas'tick,  a.  Obs.  fr  R. 
icche.  •!*  itch.  [ Obs. I 

icche.  t.  To  remove;  to  raise.  | 
ic'cle  (Yk'T).  Obs.  or  dial.  Eng. 
var.  of  ickle,  icicle, 
ic'col  (Yk'’l).  Dial.  Eng.  var. 
of  hick  WALL. 

I.  C-  D.  Abbr.  lesu  Christo 
Duce  (L.,  with  Christ  as  leader). 
lc«.  1*  1 SH  . 


food,  f<>ot ;  out,  oil ;  chair  ;  go  ;  sing,  ivjk  ;  ^feen,  thin  ;  nature,  verdure  (250) ;  K  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144) ;  boN ;  yet ;  zh  =  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Guide. 

Full  explanations  of  Abbreviations,  Signs,  etc.,  immediately  precede  tbe  )  ocabulary. 
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ico  age  Geol.  The  glacial  period.  See  under  glacial. 
loe'berg'  (is'bfirg'),  n.  [Prob.  of  Scaud.  origin;  cf.  Dan. 
iubierg ,  Sw.  isberg ,  D.  ijsberg ;  prop.,  a  mountain  of  ice. 
See  ice  ;  cf.  berg.]  1.  A  glacier.  Obs. 

2.  A  large  floating  mass  of  ice,  detached  from  a  glacier. 
Icebergs  are  formed  wherever  glaciers  reach  the  sea  and 
project  into  it.  They  occur  as  huge  blocks,  or  in  peaked 
forms  of  great  variety  and  beauty.  That  part  which  pro¬ 
jects  above  sea  level,  forming  about  one  ninth  of  the  en¬ 
tire  bulk,  is  sometimes  more  than  200  feet  high, 
ice  bird  a  Any  of  several  Arctic  sea  birds  which  frequent 
ice  floes ;  esp..  the  dovekie  ( Alle  alle).  b  An  Indian  night¬ 
jar  ( Caprimulgus  asiaticus ),  the  note  of  which  is  said  to 
sound  like  a  stone  rolling  over  ice. 
ice'blink'  (is'bllqk''),  n.  1.  A  white  streak  on  the  horizon, 
caused  by  the  reflection  of  light  from  ice  which  is  not  yet 
in  sight. 

2.  A  cliff  of  ice  on  a  coast,  orig.  one  on  the  southeast 


coast  of  Greenland, 
ice  boat-  1.  A  skeleton  boat  or  frame  on  runners  pro¬ 
pelled  on  ice 
by  sails ;  a  n 
ice  yacht. 

2.  A  st  r  on  g 
steam  vesse  1 
for  breaking 
through  ice. 
ice'bound'(is'- 
bound'),  o. 

Surrounded 
with  ice  so 
as  to  be  inca¬ 
pable  of  ad¬ 
vancing  ;  a  s, 
a  n  icebound 
vessel  ;  also, 
surrounded  or 
obstructed 
with  ice  so  as 
to  hinder  ac¬ 
cess;  as, an  ice- 

bound  coast  or  .  _  . 

harbor.  Ice  Boat' 

ice  cap.  1.  A  perennial  mantle  of  ice  and  snow  covering  a 
tract  and  moving  in  all  directions  from  the  center.  A 
very  large  ice  cap  is  an  ice  sheet,  or  continental  glacier,  as 
that  of  the  (supposed)  antarctic  continent. 

2.  Med.  An  ice  bag  shaped  to  be  fitted  to  the  head, 
ice'craft'  (is'kraft'),  n.  Skill  in  traveling  on  or  in  ice. 
ice  cream  Sweetened  cream  or  custard  flavored,  as  with 
fruit,  chocolate,  wine,  etc.,  and  beaten  and  frozen  in  a  can 
which  is  rotated  in  a  freezing  mixture,  usually  of  ice  and 
salt.  r-*  — — — a 

ice  creeper.  A  creeper  for  use  in  KZ 

walking  on  ice.  1  ^  “ 

iced  (1st),  p.  a.  1.  Covered  with 
ice  ;  chilled  with  ice. 

2.  Covered  with  icing  ;  frosted.  Eskimo  Ice  Creeper. 
ice'falT  (is'fbl7)?  n  1-  A  frozen  waterfall,  or  similar 


mass  of  ice. 

2.  A  falling  of  ice,  as  from  an  iceberg, 
ice  Held.  An  extensive  sheet  of  ice. 

lce'fish'  (Is'fTsh'),  n.  a  Any  member  of  the  family  Sa- 
langidae,  small  smeltlike  fishes  of  China  and  Japan,  also 
known  as  whitebait,  b  The  capelin, 
ice  float,  ice  floe.  A  sheet  or  flat  free  mass  of  floating  ice. 
ice  foot  A  wall  or  belt  of  ice  that  forms  along  the  shore 
in  arctic  regions  by  the  accumulation  of  snow  and  freez¬ 
ing  of  water.  It  breaks  up  more  or  less  completely  in 
summer. 

ice'-free',  a.  Not  frozen  over;  esp.,  never  frozen  over, 
ice  house,  a  A  building  for  storing  ice.  b  A  house  or 
building  made  of  ice  ;  esp.,  an  Eskimo  igloo. 

Iceland  (Is'ltfnd),  n.  An  island  in  the  North  Atlantic. 
Iceland  crystal.  =  Iceland  spar. —  I.  dog  or  cur,  one  of  a 
breed  of  small  shaggy-haired  dogs,  supposed  to  have  orig¬ 
inated  in  Iceland,  which  were  formerly  kept  in  England  as 
pet  dogs.  —  I.  falcon,  a  largely  white  gyrfalcon  ( Falco  is- 
landus)  having  wide  distribution  in  the  northern  regions.— 
I.  gull,  a  large  white-winged  gull  ( Larus  leucoplerus)  simi¬ 
lar  to  the  burgomaster  gull,  but  smaller.  It  breeds  in  the 
arctic  regions  and  migrates  south  to  northern  France  and 
the  northern  United  States.  —  I.  lichen,  Iceland  moss.  —  I. 
moss,  a  An  edible  lichen  ( Cetraria  islandica)  found  from 


Iceland  Moss  a 


the  arctic  regions  to  the  North  Temperate  zone.  It  yields  a 
nutritious  jelly  and  is  used  in 
pulmonary  complaints  as  a 
demulcent,  b  An  American 
stonecrop  ( Sedum  ternatum). 

—  Iceland  poppy,  a  perennial 
yellow-flowered  poppy  ( Pa- 
paver  alpinum)  growing 
throughout  the  Arctic  zone 
and  on  alpine  summits  in  tem¬ 
perate  regions.  It  is  often 
cultivated,  and  has  developed 
garden  forms  with  white  and 
with  orange-colored  flowers. 

Called  also  alpine  poppy.  —  I. 
sea  grass,  a  kind  of  faver  or  sea 
lettuce  ( Ulva  latissima).  —  I. 
spar,  Min.,  a  transparent  va¬ 
riety  of  calcite,  the  best  of  which  is  obtained  in  Iceland. 
It  easily  cleaves  into  rhombohedrons.  It  is  used  for  polar- 
iscope  prisms  because  of  its  strong  double  refraction. 
Ice'land-er  (Is'lSn-der),  n.  1  A  native  of  Iceland,  which 
was  settled  first  by  Irish  monks,  later  by  Scandinavians. 

2.  Falconry.  The  Iceland  falcon. 

Ice-lan'dlc  (Is-lSn'dTk),  a.  Of,  or  pertaining  or  relating 
to,  Iceland,  the  Icelanders,  or  Icelandic. 

Ice-lan'dlc,  n.  The  language  of  the  Icelanders,  a  Scandi¬ 
navian  tongue  divided  into  Old  and  Modern  Icelandic.  Old 
Icelandic  is  notable  as  possessing  a  literature  of  sagas,  or 
prose  tales,  valuable  intrinsically  as  well  as  for  being  a 
chief  source  of  knowledge  of  the  life  of  the  ancient  Scandi¬ 
navian  north.  Modern  Icelandic  dates  from  the  Reformation, 
its  earliest  literary  monument  being  a  translation  of  the 
New  Testament,  1540.  See  Indo-European.  The  Icelandic 
alphabet  was  founded  on  the  Latin  with  the  addition  of  <5 
(see  edh ),p  (see  thorn),  and  the  modified  letters  £  o,  g. 
ice  machine.  A  machine  for  making  ice  artificially,  by 
any  method  of  refrigeration.  See  refrigerating  machine. 
ice'man  (is'mfin),  n.  ;  pi.  -men  (-m£n).  1.  A  man  who  is 
skilled  in  traveling  upon  ice,  as  among  glaciers. 

2.  One  who  deals  in  ice  ;  one  who  retails  or  delivers  ice. 

3.  A  man  in  charge  of  ice  or  employed  on  the  ice. 

ice  paper  A  transparent  film  of  gelatin  for  copying  or 
reproducing  drawings,  etc. 

ice  Pilot.  A  pilot  in  charge  of  a  vessel  sailing  amid  ice,  as 
in  polar  seas ;  —  called  also  ice  master 
ice  plant-  a  An  Old  World  aizoaceous  plant  ( Mesembry - 
anthemum  crystallinum ),  the  foliage  of  which  is  covered 
with  glistening  papillose  dots  or  vesicles.  Its  juice  is  said 
to  be  demulcent  and  diuretic  ;  its  ashes  are  used  in  Spain 
in  making  glass.  Called  also  dew  plant  and  diamond  fig . 
Also,  any  allied  species,  bln  Tasmania,  a  similar  plant  of 
the  same  family  ( Tetragonia  implericoma) 
ice'quake  (is'kwak/),  n.  The  crash  or  concussion  attend¬ 
ing  the  breaking  up  of  masses  of  ice,  often  due  to  contrac¬ 
tion  from  extreme  cold. 

I-ce'ry-a  (T-se'rT-a),  n.  [NL.,  of 
uncertain  origin.  ]  Zool.  A  genus 
of  scale  insects  containing  the  cot¬ 
tony-cushion  scale  (which  see), 
ice  sheet  Geol.  A  large  boay  of 
glacier  ice  spreading  in  several  or 
all  directions  from  a  center ;  a 
continental  glacier ;  as,  the  Green¬ 
land  ice  sheet ;  also,  a  small  body 
of  ice  of  similar  shape  and  motion, 
as  the  ice  caps  on  some  promonto¬ 
ries  of  Greenland.  Cf.  ice  cap. 
ice  Sky.  Meteor.  A  glistening 
white  or  yellowish  sky  due  to  re¬ 
flection  of  light  from  ice  fields, 
ice  Storm  Meteor.  A  storm  in 
which  falling  rain  freezes  as  soon 
as  it  touches  any  object, 
ice  stream.  A  glacier  ;  also,  a 
collection  of  floes  moving  in  a  cer¬ 
tain  course,  as  that  around  Cape 
Farewell. 

ice  ton.  The  theoretical  number 
of  heat  units  required  to  melt  one 
ton  of  ice  at  32°  F.  It  is  284,000  B. 

T.  U.  taking  the  ton  at  2,000  lbs.,  or  318,080  B.  T.  U.  for  a 
ton  of  2,240  lbs. 

lch-neu'mon  (Tk-nu'mtfn),  n.  [L.,  fr.  Gr.  tyi'ev/u a>p,  lit., 
the  tracker ;  —  so  called  because  it  hunts  out  the  eggs 
of  the  crocodile,  fr.  i\vei€tv  to  track  or  hunt  after,  fr. 


leery  a  (leery  a  purcha- 
si).  A  cluster  on  an 
Orange  Twig.  Nat.  size. 


Egyptian  Ichneumon 
( Herpestes  ichneumon ). 


Ichneumon  Fly  ( Ophion 
purgatns).  ($) 


tyvos  track,  footstep.]  1.  Any  of  the  carnivorous  mam¬ 
mals  constituting  the  genus  Ilerpestes,  a  mongoose ;  esp.t 
Herpestes  ichneumon  of  Egypt, 
which  was  highly  regarded  by  the 
ancient  Egyptians,  being  supposed 
to  devour  crocodile’s  eggs. 

2.  An  ichneumon  fly. 
ichneumon  fly.  Any  of  a  large 
group  of  hymenopterous  insects 
whose  larv*  are  for  the  most  part 
internal  parasites  on  the  larva*  of 
other  insects,  esp.  on  caterpillars. 

A  large  majority  (in  old  classifica¬ 
tions,  all)  of  the  species  are  included  in  a  single  family, 
Ichneumonidae.  Nearly  6,000  spe¬ 
cies  have  been  described.  The 
adult  flies  feed  chiefly  on  the 
juices  of  plants,  and  lay  their 
eggs  on,  near,  or  beneath  the 
skin  of  the  larva  on  which  the 
young  is  to  prey.  Many  have  long 
ovipositors  (sometimes  twice  as 
long  as  the  body)  to  enable  them 
to  reach  deeply  burrowing  larvae. 

When  the  eggs  hatch  the  young 
feed  on  the  tissues  and  juices  of 
the  host,  usually  burrowing  with¬ 
in  its  body  and  ultimately  caus¬ 
ing  its  death.  The  ichneumon  flies 
are  economically  of  great  impor¬ 
tance,  as  they  keep  in  check  many  injurious  insects. 

Ich  neu  mon'i  daedk'iiu-mSn'T-de),  [NL.  See  ich¬ 

neumon.]  Zool.  The  principal  family  of  ichneumon  flies. 
See  ichneumon  fly.  —  ich  ncu'mon  id  (Tk-nu'm#n-Td), 
n.  — -  ich  neu  mon'i  dan  (Tk'nti-mbn'T-dan),  a.  &  n. 

Ich  neu  mon'!  des  (-dez),  71.7?/.  [NL.]  Zool.  The  ichneu¬ 
mon  flies  collectively. 

ich  neu'mon-ized  (Tk-nu'mSu-izd),  p.  a.  Zool.  Infested 
with  an  ichneumon-fly  larva,  ora  similar  parasitic  larva, 
ich'nite  (Tk'nlt),  n.  [Gr.  09  track,  footstep.]  Paleon. 
A  fossil  footprint. 

ich  nog'ra  phy  (Tk-n5g'rd-fT),  n.  [Gr.  i\voypaj)ia  ;  lx**0* 
track,  footstep  -f-  ypafaiu  to  describe  :  cf.  F.  ichnogra- 
phie.]  Drawing.  A  horizontal  section,  as  of  a  building, 
showing  its  true  dimensions  according  to  a  geometric 
scale ;  ground  plan  ;  map  ;  also,  the  art  of  making  such 
plans.  —  ichno- graphic  (Tk'no-grSf'Tk),  -graphical 
(  T-krtl),  a.  —  ich  no  graphl  cal  ly,  adv. 
i'chor  (i'kbr),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  iyujp  :  cf.  F.  ichor.] 
1  Class.  Myth.  An  ethereal  fluid  that  supplied  the  place 
of  blood  in  the  veins  of  the  gods. 

2.  A  thin,  acrid,  watery  discharge,  as  from  an  ulcer. 
l'chor-OUS  (i'k5r-i2s),  a.  [Cf.  F.  ichoreux.]  Of  or  like 
ichor ;  thin  ;  watery  ;  serous ;  sanious. 
i  chor  rhae'mi  a,  i  chor  rhe'mi  a  (i'ktf-re'mT-ri),  n.  [NL. ; 
Gr.  i\iop  ichor  -f-  -temia.]  Med.  Infection  of  the  blood 
with  ichorous  or  putrid  substances. 

IchlhUS  (Tk'thws),  n.  [Gr.  tx^?-]  An  early  Christian 
mystical  symbol  for  Christ,  being  a  fish,  or  the  Greek  word 
for  fish,  which  combined  the  initials  of  the  Greek  words 
T t)<tovs,  Xpioros,  0eov  V to*,  2iorr/p,  Jesus,  Christ,  Son  of 
God,  Savior.  The  sign  was  used  esp.  to  indicate  to  a 
person’s  fellow  believers  that  he  was  a  Christian,  and  is 
found  on  tombstones,  amulets,  rings,  etc. 
ichlhy  ic  (Tk'tliT-Tk),  a.  [Gr.  ix^vs,  -vos,  a  fish.]  Zool. 

Pertaining  to  fishes  ;  having  the  characters  of  a  fish, 
ich'thy  ized  (-Izd),  p.  a.  Zool.  Having  the  typical  fish 
characters.  —  ich  thy  i-za'tion  (-T-za'sh&n  ;  -i-za'-),  n. 
ich'thy-O-  (Tk'tliT-o-).  Combining  form  from  Greek 
i\6vo< ;,  Jish. 

ich  thy-o-cop'ro-lite  (-kSp'ro-lit),  n.  [Gr.  a 

fish  -j-  copro/ite.]  Geol.  Fossil  dung  of  fishes, 
ich  thy  o-dor'u  lite  (  dbr'db-lit),  n.  Also  ichthy-o-dor'- 
y-lite  (-T-lit).  [ichthyo- Gr.  lopv  spear  -f-  -lite.]  Paleon. 
A  fossil  fin  spine,  dermal  spine,  or  tubercle  of  a  fish  or 
fishlike  vertebrate. 

ich'thy-ol  (Tk'thT-ol ;  -51),  n.  [ ichthyo -  -|-  (prob.)  L.  ole¬ 
um  oil  ;  but  cf.  ichthyolite.]  Pharm.  A  brown  sirupy 
liquid  prepared  by  the  dry  distillation  of  a  bituminous 
mineral  containing  fossil  fishes.  It  is  used  externally  as  an 
alterative  and  discutient,  as  in  some  forms  of  skin  diseases. 


Ice.  Abbr.  Iceland  ;  Icelandic. 

1.  C.  E.  Abbr.  Institute  of  Civil 
Engineers. 

ice  anchor.  Naut.  A  grapnel 
for  mooring  a  vessel  to  ice. 
ice  apron.  A  wedge-shaped 
structure  for  protecting  a  bridge 
pier  from  floating  ice. 
ice  ax  or  axe.  An  ax  *'  ^ut  ice. 
ice  bag.  MeA  ‘  t^ober  bag  to 
hold  pounded  ice. 
ice  banner.  A  projection  of  ice 
feathers,  as  from  a  mountain 
peak.  Western  U.  S. 
ice  beam.  Naut.  A  heavy  beam 
used  to  strengthen  a  shipagainst 
pressure  from  ice. 
ice  belt.  =  ice  foot. 
lce'-bone',  n.  [Cf.  OLG.  isben, 
LG.  isbeen,  OD.  ijsbeen.  isebeen; 
orig.  uncert.]  The  aitchbone, 
ice  box.  A  box  for  holding  ice; 
a  refrigerator. 

ice  breaker.  1.  Something  to 
break  ice,  as  an  ice  apron,  or  a 
boat  to  break  a  channel. 

2.  The  bowhead  whale, 
ice'-brook',  n.  An  icy  brook. 
**  A  6word  of  Spain,  the  ice- 
brook's  temper,”  in  "Othello” 
(V.  ii.  253),  alludes  to  a  local 
Spanish  custom  of  hardening 
steel  by  plunging  it  when  red- 
hot  into  a  mountain  rivulet,  the 
Salo,  near  Calatayud.  [etkr.I 
ice  calorimeter.  See  calokim-| 
ice  canoe.  A  canoe  fitted  with 
runners  60  that  it  may  be  drawn 
over  ice. 

ice  cave.  A  cave  so  protected 
from  the  summer  heat  that  ice 
remains  in  it  throughout  the 
vear,  or  nearly  so. 

Ice  chair.  A  chair  with  runners 
for  propulsion  on  ice. 
ice  chest.  An  ice  box. 
ice  claw  =  ice  tongs. 
lce'-cold',  a.  Freezing  cold. 
ice'drilT.  n.  A  drill  to  bore 
ice.  as  for  ice  fishing, 
ice  dnek  Any  of  various  ducks 


found  in  icy  seas,  esp.  the  old 
squaw. 

ice  feathers.  Feathery  incrus¬ 
tations  of  ice  formed  under  cer¬ 
tain  conditions  on  the  wind- 
«  ard  side  of  projections  exposed 
to  extreme  cold  on  mountain 
heights,  as  on  Mt.  Washington, 
ice'-fern',  -flow  er,  n.  A  frost 
pattern,  as  on  a  window  pane, 
ce  fork  A  kind  of  fork  or  ser¬ 
rated  chisel  for  splitting  or 
chopping  up  ice. 
ice  fox.  'The  arctic  fox. 
ice  glass.  Crackle  glass, 
ice  gorge.  A  gorge,  or  blockade, 
formecT  by  an  accumulation  of 
broken  ice.  U.  S. 
ice  gull.  Any  of  several  north¬ 
ern  gulls  ;  esp.,  the  ivory  gull. 
Icel.  Abbr.  Iceland  ;  Icelandic, 
ice 'land',  n.  A  land  always 
covered  with  ice. 

Ice-lan'di-an  (I  s-1  a  n'd  Y-&  n), 
Ice'land-ish,  a.  Icelandic, 
ice'-leaf  ,  n.  The  mullein, 
ice'less,  a.  See  -less. 
ice  master.  An  ice  pilot, 
icepack.  =  pack, n.,  5.  [riod.I 
ice  period.  Geol.  =  olaci a l  pf.-| 
ice  petrel.  A  shearwater  (Prio- 
finus  cinereus)  of  the  Antarctic, 
ice  pick.  A  pick  for  breaking 
ice  into  small  pieces, 
ice  pit.  A  pit  for  storing  ice. 
ice  plane  An  instrument  for 
planing  ice. 

ice  plow  or  plough.  A  plow 
usecl  for  cutting  ice  on  rivers, 
ponds,  etc.,  into  cakes.  U.  S. 
ic'er  (lB'Sr),  n.  One  who  ices, 
ice  raft.  An  ice  floe, 
ice  river.  A  glacier, 
ice  screw.  An  ice  elevator  hav¬ 
ing  a  screwlike  or  spiral  motion, 
ice  ship.  A  ship  specially  con¬ 
structed  to  resist  ice  pressure, 
ice'shock  le  (Ts'sh5k/,1),  ice'- 
shog  el  (-shfig'’!).  Scot,  and 
dial.  Eng.  vars.  of  icicle. 
ice  spar.  [Trans,  of  G.  eis- 


sjiath.]  Min.  =  rhyacolitk. 
ice  spur.  A  spur  used  to  assist 
in  walking  on  ice  ;  a  creeper, 
ice  stick.  An  iron-pointed  stick 
used  in  walking  on  ice. 
ice  table.  A  flat  mass  of  ice. 
ice  tongs  Large  iron  or  steel 
nippers  for  handling  ice. 
ice  water,  a  Water  cooled  by 
ice.  b  Water  formed  by  melt¬ 
ing  ice. 

ice  whale.  The  bowhead  whale. 
ice'work/(Is'wQrk/),?<.  a  Work, 
as  for  ornament,  made  of  or  like 
ice.  b  Work  done,  or  the  result 
produced,  by  ice,  as  of  glaciers, 
ice  yacht.  An  ice  boat.  —  ice 
yachting.  —  ice  yachtsman. 

ich.  +  EACH  ;  ECU K,  V.  ,*  ILK. 

ich  (Tch).  Obs.  or  dial.  Eng. 
var.  of  I,  pron. 
ich.  Itch.  Ret'.  Sp. 
ich.  Abbr.  Ichthyology. 
Ich'a-bod  (Tk'd-fibd),  n.  [L., 
fr.  Heb.  T-kabod,  prop.,  where  is 
the  glory  ?]  Masc.  prop.  name, 
icham.  Cont.  tor  I  am.  Ol 
i-chane',  interj.  [Cf.  Gael. 
ochom.  Cf.  ochone.]  Alas ; 
alackaday.  Obs. 
i-chaped,  p.  p.  =  chaped.  Obs. 
i-chard.  Obs.  p.  p.  of  chare, 
to  turn. 

i-chasted.  Obs.  p.  p.  of  ch  aste. 
||  ich  dien'  (Ik  den').  [G.]  I 
serve  ;  —  motto  of  the  Prince  of 
Wales. 

iche.  +  EACH,  T.  ILK. 

i'che-bu,  i'chi-bu  (e'ch£-bdo). 
Vars.  of  itziru. 

i-cheose,  v.  t.  [AS.  pec^osan.] 
To  choose.  Obs. 
i-cheret.  Obs.  p.  n.  of  cheer. 
i-cherre,  v.  t.  [AS.  gecei-ran , 
gecyrran.  Cf.  chare.]  To  re¬ 
turn.  Obs. 

II  ich  ha  be  ge-lebt'  und  ge  lie'- 

bet  (Ik  ha'b5  gg-labt'  dont  g£- 
le'bet).  [G.]  1  have  lived  and 
loved. 

Schiller  (Die  Piccolomini, IU.7). 


||  ich'-laut'  (TK'lout'),  n.  (G., 
‘  ich’-sound.J  Phon.  The  front 
palatal  continuant  sound  of  ch, 
as  heard  in  German  ich.  Cf. 
ACII-LAUT. 

Ich-neu'mi-a  (Ik-nu'mT-d),  n. 
[NL.  See  ichneumon.]  Zool. 
A  genus  of  African  carnivorous 
mammals,  related  to  Herpestes. 
ich-neu'moned  (-mdnd),  a.  Zool. 
Ichneumonized. 

Ich-neu'mo-nes  (-mfi-nez),  n.  pi. 
NL.]  Zool.  A  group  equiva- 
ent  to  Ichneumonoidea,  or  Ich- 
neumonida;  in  its  older  sense, 
including  all  ichneumon  flies 
It  was  divided  into  Ich  neu'mo- 
nes  ge'nu-i'ni  (jgn'D-T'ni)  and 
Ich-neu'mo-nes  ad-sci'titftd-sl'- 
ti),  respectively  equiv.  to  the 
IchneumonidaT  ana  Braconidae 
of  modern  classifications, 
ich  neu-mon'i-form  (T  k'n  fl- 
m5n'T-f6rm),  n.  Zool.  Like  an 
ichneumon  fly.  %  ' 

Ich-neu  mon -oi'de  a  (Tk-nfl'- 
mdn-oi'df-d),  n.  pi.  [NL.]  Zool. 
A  superfnmily  consisting  of  the 
ichneumon  flies.  —  ich-neu  'mon¬ 
oid  (Tk-nQ'mdn-oid),  a.  n. 
ich-neu'mous  (Tk-nQ'm«s),  a. 
Parasitic  like  the  ichneumon  fly. 
ich-neu' tic  (-tYk),  a.  [Gr. 
1\v€vtiko<;  good  at  tracking,  fr. 
i\v€veiv  to  track.]  Pertaining 
to  tracking,  or  trailing.  Rare. 
ich'no-lite  (Yk'nd-lTt),  n.  [Gr. 
t\»'09  track  4-  -lite.]  An  ich- 
nite.— ich'no-lit'ic  (-lYt'Tk),  a. 
ich  no-li-thol'o-gy  (-lY-th51'C- 
jY),  7i.  [Gr.  typo?  footstep  -f 
-fith  +  -logy.]  Ichnology. 
ich-nol'o-gy  (Yk-n81'f>-]Y),  «. 
[Gr.  iyfo?  a  footstep  +  -logy.] 
Geol.  The  study  of  fossil  foot¬ 
prints.  —  ich'no-log'i-cal  (Yk'- 
nd-15j'Y-kdl),  a. 
ich'no  man  cy  (Yk'nfi-mttn/sY), 
n.  [Gr.  ix^o?  a  footstep  4- 


-mancy.]  Art  of  gathering  in¬ 
formation  about  an  individual 
from  a  study  of  footprints 
ich'o-g  an  (Y  c  h'C-g  1  ft  n),  n. 
Also  itch'e  o-glan.  [Turk,  ich- 
oghldni ;  ich  inside  4  oghldn 
boy.  Cf.  uhlan.]  A  page  in 
wiiiting  in  the  Sultan’s  palace, 
icholle.  Obs.  contract,  for  I 
will.  [one.  1 

ichon.  Obs.  contract,  of  each  \ 
i-chonged.  Obs.  p.  p.  of  change. 
i-chora,  />.  p.  of  i-cherre.  Obs. 
i  chor-hae'mi-a.  or  -he'mi-a. 
Var.  of  ichorriivEMI a. 
i'cho-rose'  (I'ko-ros'),  a.  Ichor¬ 
ous.  Obs. 

i  chor-rhe'a,  Fchor-rhoe'a  (I7- 
kd-re'a)-  n.  [NL. ;  ichor  4-  -rhea.] 
Med.  Flow  of  a  puriform  fluid, 
i  chor-rhe'mi-a.  Var.  of  ichor- 

RH  .EM  I  A.  [I-CIIEOSK.I 

i-chosen.  Obs.  p.  p.  of  choose, | 
icht.  Itched.  R>f.  Sp. 
ichth.  Abbr.  Ichthyology, 
ich  thal'bin  (Yk-thhl'bin ),  n. 
[ichthy ol  -f  albumin.)  Pharm. 
A  tasteless  odorless  powder  pre¬ 
pared  from  albumin  and  ichthy- 
ol.  It  is  an  analgesic  and  tonic, 
ich-thar'gan  (Yk-thiir'gdn),  n. 
[ichthy ol  -f  L.  argentum  silver.] 
Pharm.  An  ichtnyol  prepara¬ 
tion  in  a  brown  nowder  contain¬ 
ing  combined  silver,  used  as  an 
astringent  and  antiseptic, 
ich'thy-al  (Yk'thY-dl),  a.  Zool. 
Ichthvic.  Rare. 
ich  thy-o-ba^tra'chi-an,  a.  [ich- 
thyo-  4-  batrachinn.)  Zool. 
Combining  the  characters  of 
fishes  and  batrachians  ;  —  spe¬ 
cif.  applied  to  the  lungfishes. 
Ich  thy  o-ceph'a-li  (Yk'thY-fl- 
sSf'd-11),  7i.  pi.  [NL.  ;  ichthyo- 
+  Gr.  Ke</>aAr)  head.]  Zool.  A 
group  of  eel-like  fishes  contain¬ 
ing  only  the  family  Monopteri- 
da?.  which  have  the  head  dis¬ 
tinctly  fishlike  and  the  shoulder 
girdle  joined  directly  to  the 


skull.  They  arc  called  rice- 
field  eels,  one  species,  Monop - 
terus  olbus,  being  common  in 
ditches  from  China  to  India.— 
ich  thy-o-ceph'a-lous  (-l«s),  a. 
ich'thy-o-col  (Y  k't  h  Y-o-fc  5 1), 
ich  thy-o-col'la  (-kfil'a),  7i.  [L. 
xchthyocolla ,  Gr.  i\0voKo\\a  ; 
t\0v$,  -\j 09,  a  fish  4-  no AAa 
glue  :  cf.  F.  ichthyocolle.]  = 
ISINGLASS,  1. 

Ich  thy-o'de-a  (-o'd?-a),  n.^pl 
[NL.  ;  ichthyo-  4-  Gr.  eifios 
torm.i  Zool.  A  suborder  of 
urodele  amphibians  having  the 
gillB  or  branchial  apertures 
usually  persistent,  consisting  of 
thcSirenida?,Proteida?,and  Am- 
phiumida?  (constituted  by  the 
monotypic  genus  Amphiuma  ; 
see  Congo  snake).  —  ich  thy- 
o'di-an  (-dY-#Jn),  a. 

Ich  thy-o-dec'ti  dae  (-8-dPk'tY- 
de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  fr.  Ichthyoder- 
tes,  generic  name,  prob.  fr.  ich¬ 
thyo-  4-  Gr.  SeKTO?  acceptable  ] 
Paleon.  A  family  of  extinct 
malacopterygian  fishes  of  the 
Cretaceous  of  Europe  and  North 
America,  prob.  related  to  the 
herrings,  but  having  the  jaws 
filled  with  large  teeth  in  deep 
sockets.  Some',  as  those  of  the 
genus  Port  hens,  grow  very  large 
ich'thy-o-dont^Yk'thY-S-dbnt7), 
7i.  [ ichthyo -  +  -odont.]  Paleon 
A  fossil  fish  tooth, 
ich  thy-o-fau'na,  n.  [ichthyo- 
-f  fauna.]  The  fish  fauna,  or 
fbh  life,  of  n  region, 
ich  thy-og'ra-phy  ( Yk'th Y-5g'- 
ra-fi),  7i.  [ichthyo-  4-  -graphy.] 
A  treatise  on  fishes.  —  ich  thy 
og'ra-pher  (-fPr),  71.  — ich  thy- 
o-graph'ic  (-<*-grttf'Yk),  a. 
ich'thy-oid  (Yk'thY-oid).  a.  [Gr 
i^Ovoeibry;.]  Zool.  Resembling 
a  fish.  —  7i.  A  fishlike  animal; 
one  of  the  Ichthyopsida.  — iclr 
thy-oi'dal  (-oi'ddl),  a. 


ale,  senate,  care,  Sm,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofa ;  eve,  Svent,  8nd,  recent,  maker ;  ice,  Ill ;  old,  Sbey,  orb,  Sdd,  sSft,  connect ;  use,  unite,  urn,  up,  circus,  menu  ; 

U  Foreign  Word.  +  Obsolete  Variant  of.  4-  combined  with.  =  equals. 
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iofe  thy  ol'a-try  (Tk'thT-51'd-trT),  n.  [ichthyo-  -f-  -latry.] 
Worship  of  fishes,  or  of  fish-shaped  idols.  —  lchthy-ol'a- 
trous  (-trws),  a. 

ich  thy  ol'O-gy  (-o-jT),  n.  [ ichthyo -  +  - logy .]  The  depart¬ 
ment  of  zoology  which  treats  of  fishes.  —  ich  thy-o-log'ic 
(-o-15j'Tk),  -log'l-cal  (-T-kal), a.  —  ich'thy  o-log'i  cal  ly, 
adv.  —  ich  thy  ol'o-gist  (-51'o-jTst),  n. 

Ich  thy  o-me'thi-a  (-o-me'thT-a),  n.  [NL.  ;  ichthyo-  + 
(prob.)  Gr.  yt 9t]  intoxication.]  Bot.  A  genus  of  fabaceous 
trees,  consisting  of  I.  piscipiua ,  the  Jamaica  dogwood, 
ich  thy  0  mor'phic  (-mor'ilk)  )  a.  [ichthyo-  -f-  - morphic , 
ich  thy  0  mor'phous  (-mor'fws)  )  -rnorphous. ]  F  i  s  h- 
shaped  ;  fishlike  ;  as,  ichthy  omorphic  idols, 
ich/thy-oph'a-gi  (tk'thl-Bf'd-ji), 11  •  P?-  [NL.  See  ichthy¬ 
ophagous.]  Fish  eaters  ;  coast-dwelling  peoples  living  on 
sea  food.  —  ich  thy  O-pha'gi-an  (-6-fa'jT-an),  a.  ct*  72. 
ich  thy-oph'a-gisl  (-5f'd-jTst),  n.  [See  ichthyophagous.] 
One  who  eats,  or  subsists  on,  fish. 

ich  thy-oph'a-gous  (-giza),  a.  [L.  ichthyophagus ,  Gr. 
i\9vo4>ayo<;  ;  -vos,  a  fish  -f-  tftayeiv  to  eat.]  Eating, 

or  subsisting  on,  fish  ;  piscivorous. 

ich  thy-oph'a-gy  (-jT),  n.  [Gr.  ixOvo<j>ayta :  cf.  F.  ich- 
thyophayie .]  The  practice  of  eating,  or  living  on,  fish. 

Icli  thy  oph-thi'ra  (-5f-thl'rd),  n.  pi.  [NL.  ;  ichthyo-  -f- 
Gr.  <f>6ci p  louse.]  Zool.  A  division  of  Copepoda  consisting 
of  the  fish  lice.  —  ich  thy  oph-thi'ran  (-ran),  a.  &  n. 
ich thy-op'o  lism  (-5p'o-lTz*m),  n.  [Gr.  ix9vomb\r)s  fish¬ 
monger  ;  ixOiis,  -do?,  fish  -f-  seller.]  The  sale  of 

fish  ;  trade  in  fish.  —  ichthy-op'o-llst,  n. 

Ich  thy  op'si  da  (<5p'sT-dd),  n.  pi.  [NL.  ;  ichthyo-  -f-  Gr. 
6*h t?  appearance.]  Zool.  A  group  of  vertebrates  including 
the  amphibians,  fishes,  and  fishlike  vertebrates.  The  name 
was  used  by  Huxley  to  contrast  with  his  two  other  groups 
of  Vertebrata,  the  Sauropsida  and  Mammalia.  The  Ich- 
thyopsida  aret  with  few  exceptions,  aquatic  and  breathe 
by  means  of  gills,  at  least  in  tne  larval  stage.  They  have 
no  amnion,  and  the  allantois  is  wanting  or  rudimentary. 
The  mesonephros  persists  and  functions  as  the  kidney.  — 
ich  thy-op'sid(-sid),ich  thy-op'si-dan  (-sT-dfin),  a.  &  n. 
ich  thy  op'ter  yg'i  um  (-5p/ter-Tj'T-dm),  n.;  L.  pi.  -ygia 
(-a).  [NL. ;  ichthyo-  -f-  Gr.  nTepvyiov  a  fin.]  The  limb 
of  a  vertebrate  animal  developed  as  a  fin  ;  the  typical  limb, 
or  paired  fin,  of  fishes. 

Ich  thy  or'nis  (-6  r'uT  s),  n.  < 

[NL.  ;  ichthyo-  -j-  Gr.  oputs  «. 
bird.]  Paleon.  A  genus  of  ex¬ 
tinct  toothed  birds  of  which  re¬ 
mains  of  several  species  have 
been  found  in  the  American 
Cretaceous.  It  is  remarkable  for 
having  biconcave  vertebrae,  ar¬ 
ticulated  quadrate  bones,  and 
sharp,  conical  teeth  set  in  sock¬ 
ets.  Its  wings  were  well  devel¬ 
oped  and  the  sternum  keeled. 

The  best-known  species.  I.  vic¬ 
tor,  was  about  the  size  ot  a  gull. 

Ich  thy-or'ni-thes  (  or'nT-thez), 

7i.pl.  [NL.]  The  order  of  ex¬ 
tinct  toothed  birds  constituted  by  _ _ 

the  family  Ich  thy  or-nilh'i  d»  Ichth  "  i8  (1  victor) 
(-5r-mth'T-de),  including  thegen-  y 

era  Tchthyornis  and  Apalornis  (which  see).  —  ich  thy-or- 
nith'ic  (-75r-nTth'Tk),  ich  thy  or'ni  thoid  (-thoid),  a. 
ich'thy-O-saur'  (Tk'thT-o-sdr'),  n.  Paleon.  One  of  the 
Ichthyosauria. 

Ich  thy  o  sau'ri  a  (-s6'n-d),  n.  pi.  [NL.  See  Ichthyo¬ 
saurus.]  Paleon.  An  order  or  subclass  of  extinct  marine 
reptiles,  entirely  confined  to  the  Mesozoic  period  and  most 
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abundant  in  the  Lias.  Their  body  somewhat  resembled 
that  of  a  porpoise  in  form.  The  head  wras  large  and  pro¬ 
duced  into  a  more  or  less  elongated  snout,  usually  bearing 
numerous  conical  teeth  implanted  in  grooves  in  the  jaws  ; 
there  was  practically  no  neck,  and  the  limbs  were  modi¬ 
fied  into  flippers,  the  anterior  pair  being  the  largest.  They 
had  a  dorsal  fin  and  a  broad  vertical  caudal  fin,  into  the 
lower  lobe  of  which  the  spinal  column  extended.  The  eyes 
were  very  large  and  protected  by  a  ring  of  bony  sclerotic 
plates.  The  flippers  nad  sometimes  as  many  as  nine  digits, 
with  numerous  phalanges.  The  Ichthyosauria  were  vivipa¬ 
rous,  at  least  in  some  cases,  and  fed  chiefly  on  fishes.  Pro- 
teosaurus  (syn.  Ichth yosaurus)  is  the  chief  genus.  The 
largest  species  became  nearly  thirty  feet  long.— ich  thy -0- 
sau'rl  an  (-rT-dn),  a.  &  72.  — ich  thy  o  sau'roid  (-roid),  a. 

Ich  thy  o  sau'rus  (-rus),  n.  [NL.  ;  ichthyo-  -f-  -$aw7*«s.] 


Paleon.  The  chief  genus  of  Ichthyosauria.  Though  still 
in  common  use,  this  name  is  antedated  by  Pi'oteosaurus , 
which  is  therefore  the  correct  name  of  the  genus. 
iclFthy-O'sis  (Tk'thT-o'sTs),  n.  [NL.  ;  ichthyo-  -f-  -osis.] 
Med.  A  disease,  usually  congenital,  in  which  the  skin  is 
thick,  rough,  and  scaly;  fishskin.— ich  thy-ot'ic  (-5t'Tk),  a. 
Ich  thy  ot'o  mi  (-5t'6-mi),  n.  pi.  [NL. ;  Gr.  i\9vs  (be¬ 
cause  it  resembles  the  true  fishes)  -f-  reyve lv  to  cut  (be¬ 
cause  of  the  distinct  segmentation  of  the  parts  of  the 
skull).]  Paleon.  An  order  of  extinct  elasmobranchs,  in 
which  the  pectoral  fins  were  arcliipterygia.  The  notochord 
was  almost  or  quite  unsegmented,  but  small  calcifications 
occur  in  its  sheath  ;  the  skeleton  was  otherwise  cartilagi¬ 
nous  ;  the  skin  was  probably  smooth  ;  the  skull  was  pro¬ 
tected  by  roofing  dermal  bones.  They  occur  in  the  Carbon¬ 
iferous  and  Permian,  and  perhaps  later.  Pleuracanthus  is 
the  best-known  form.  —  ich  thy -0t'0-m0US  <-m?7s),  a. 
ich  thy-o-tox'i-cum  (-6-t5k'sT-kwm),  n.  [NL.  ;  ichthyo- 
-f-  Gr.  rofi kov  poison.  See  toxic.]  Physiol.  Chem.  A 
poisonous  substance  in  blood  serum  of  the  eel. 
i'ci-cle  (I'sT-k’l),  72.  [ME.  isikel ,  AS.  is  ice  -f-  gicel  icicle  ; 
akin  to  Icel.  j’dkull  icicle,  jaki  a  piece  of  ice  ;  cf.  Gael. 
eigh  ice,  Ir.  aigh.]  1.  A  pendent,  and  usually  conical, 
mass  of  ice,  formed  by  the  freezing  of  dripping  water. 

2.  Her.  A  goutte  reversed, 
i'ci-cled  (-k’ld),  a.  Having  icicles  attached, 
ic'ing  (Is'Tng),  72  .  A  coating  or  covering  resembling  ice, 
as  of  sugar  and  milk  or  white  of  egg  ;  frosting, 
i'con  (i'kbn),  n.  ;  pi.  E.  icons  (i'kbnz),  L.  icones  (I'ko-nez). 
[L.,  fr.  Gr.  etKcoi'.]  1.  An  image  or  representation  ;  a 
portrait ;  picture  ;  illustration  ;  now,  usually,  a  monu¬ 
mental  portrait  statue. 

Netherlanders  whose  names  and  icons  are  published.  Hakewill. 

2.  East.  Ch.  An  image  or  representation,  as  in  painting, 
bas-relief,  or  mosaic,  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  Christ,  a  saint,  or 
a  martyr,  venerated  as  the  sculptured  images  of  such  per¬ 
sons  are  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  (see  dulia). 

3.  A  simile  {Ohs.) ;  also,  a  symbol  hardly  distinguishable 
from  the  object  symbolized.  Rare. 

i  con'ic  (i-k5n'Tk),  a.  [L.  iconicus ,  Gr.  ebcoyiKo?,  fr.  e'uciov 
image.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  an  icon,  image,  picture,  or 
other  representation  ;  of  the  nature  of  a  likeness,  or  por¬ 
trait,  or  of  portraiture  ;  —  applied  specif,  in  art  to  the  an¬ 
cient  portrait  statues  and  busts  of  victors,  as  in  athletic 
games,  dedicated  to  the  deities,  and  hence  to  any  statue 
or  bust  sculptured  according  to  fixed  or  conventional  rep¬ 
resentation  or  symbolism. 

icono-.  icon-.  Combining  form  fr.  Gr.  cIkuj v.  clkovos,  image. 
i-con'o-clasm  (I-k5n'6-kl£z’m),  n.  [See  iconoclast.]  The 
doctrine  or  practice  of  the  iconoclasts  ;  image  breaking. 
1-COn'O-clast  (-klSst),  72.  [icono-  -f-  Gr.  K\av  to  break.] 

1.  A  breaker  or  destroyer  of  icons,  or  images  ;  a  deter 
mined  enemy  of  image  worship  ;  specif.,  Eccl.  Hist.,  one  of 
a  party  in  the  Eastern  Church  in  the  8th  and  9th  centuries 
which  opposed  the  use  of  icons  ;  also,  one  of  a  party  which 
took  part  in  or  supported  the  destruction  of  images  in  the 
churches  of  the  Netherlands  in  the  16th  and  17th  centuries. 

2.  One  who  attacks  cherished  beliefs  as  impositions  or 
shams  ;  a  radical. 

i  con  O-clas'tiC  (-klSs'tik),  a.  Of  or  pert,  to  iconoclasm 
or  iconoclasts.  —  i  con  O-clas'ti-cal  ly  (-tt-kal-T),  adv. 
i-con'o- graph  (I-k5n'6-gr&f),  n.  [See  iconography.]  An 
engraving  or  other  picture  or  illustration  for  a  book, 
i  co  nog'ra-pher  C^ko-nbg'rd-fer),  n.  A  maker  of  figures  or 
drawings,  esp.  of  a  conventional  or  mechanical  type, 
i  con  o  graph'ic  (I-kQi^o-grSf'Tk),  a.  Of  or  pert,  to  iconog¬ 
raphy  ;  as,  i conographic  studies  ;  representing  by  pic¬ 
tures  or  diagrams  ;  as,  an  iconographie  encyclopaedia, 
i  co  nog'ra  phy  (Fko-nbg'rd-fT),  n.  [Gr.  €iKovoypa(t)La  a 
sketch  or  description  ;  e'ucoiv  an  image  -f-  ypauftetr  to  de¬ 
scribe.]  1.  =  ICONOGRAPH.  Obs. 

2.  Art  of  representation  by  pictures  or  images;  the  de¬ 
scription  or  study  of  portraiture  or  representation. 

3.  An  iconographie  record  or  illustration  ;  as,  the  iconog¬ 
raphy  of  an  embroidered  vestment. 

i  co  nol'a-ter  (-nbl'd-ter),  72.  [Cf.  F.  iconolatre.  See  ico- 
nolatry.]  One  who  worships  icons,  or  images. 

Leo  nol'a  try  (-trT),  n.  [icono-  -f-  - lati'y .]  The  worship 
of  icons,  or  images ;  —  applied  esp.  to  the  use  of  icons  in 
the  Eastern  Church. 

Fco-nol'o-gy  (-o-jT),  n.  [icono-  -f-  -logy :  cf.  F.  iconolo- 
gie.']  Science  or  lore  of  icons  ;  study  of  the  use  of  icons  ; 
iconography  ;  symbolism  ;  also,  icons  collectively.—  i-coil'- 
o-log'i-cal  (i-kbn'o-lbj'i-krtl), g.— Fco-nol'o  gist  C-jTst), n. 
i  CO  nom'a  chy  (Fko-nom'd-kT),  n.  [Gr.  eUo  o  jaxia  a 
war  against  images  ;  clkujv  an  image  -f-  yaxv  fight.]  Hos¬ 
tility  to  icons  as  objects  of  worship. — i  co-nom'a-chal 
(-kal),  a.  —  i  co-nom'a-chist  (-kTst),  n.  All  Rare. 
i  COlFO-ma'ni-a  (I-kbn'o-ma'nT-d),  72.  [NL.  ;  icono-  -f- 
7/2a72tVi.]  A  mania  or  infatuation  for  icons,  whether  as  ob¬ 
jects  of  devotion  or  as  works  of  art. 

i-con  o-mat'ic  (I-kbiFo-mSt'Ik),  a.  [Irreg.  fr.  icono-  -f- 
Gr.  ovoya,  ovoyaTos,  name.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  stage 
of  writing  intermediate  between  picture  writing  and  pho¬ 
netic  writing,  in  which  pictures  or  signs  no  longer  stand 
for  objects  themselves,  but  for  their  names  considered  as 
phonetic  elements  only,  as  in  a  pictorial  rebus.  The  term 


was  proposed  by  Brinton  in  1886.  •—  i  con  O-mat'i  cal-ly 
(i-kbn/o-mat'T-kdl-TL  adv. 

i  co-nom'e-ter  (Fko-n5m'e-ter),  n.  [icono-  -|-  -meter."] 

1.  Physics  cl*  Surv.  An  instrument  for  determining  the 
distance  of  an  object  of  know  n  size,  or  the  size  of  an  ob¬ 
ject  of  know'n  distance,  by  measuring  the  image  of  it  pro¬ 
duced  by  a  lens  of  known  focal  length. 

2.  Photog.  a  An  instrument  for  determining  the  proper 
objective  to  be  used  in 
taking  a  pictuie  of  giv¬ 
en  size  from  a  given 
standpoint.  It  con¬ 
sists  of  a  diopter  and 
an  open  rectangular 
frame  sliding  on  a 
graduated  rod.  b  A 
form  of  view  finder  giving  an  erect  and  unperverted  image. 

1  CO  nom'e-try  (-trT),  n.  [icono-  -j-  -metry.]  Art  of  esti¬ 
mating  the  distances  or  sizes  of  objects  by  the  use  of  the 
iconometer.  —  i-coiVo-met'ric  (i-k5n'o-mSt'rtk),  -metri¬ 
cal  (  rl-kal),  —  i  con  o-met'ri  cal  ly,  adv. 
l-con'o-plast  (i-k5n'6-plSst),  72.  [icono- -\--plast.]  A  maker 
of  images. 

i-con'o-scope  (-skop),  n.  [icono--]- -scope.]  Photog.  A 
form  of  view  finder. 

1  co-nos'ta  sis  (i/k6-n5s'td-sTs),  72. ;  pi.  -ses  (-sez).  [NL., 
fr.  Modern  Gr.  etKocooTntri?  ;  Gr.  ei*cu>i/  image  -f-  arac/s  a 
standing.]  East.  Ch.  The  partition  with  doors,  adorned 
with  icons,  which  divides  the  choir  of  a  church  iuto  two 
parts,  the  farther,  or  inner,  of  which  contains  the  altar, 
none  but  the  clergy  being  allowed  to  enter  it. 
i'co-sa  (i'ko-sd-),  i'co-sl-,  icos  Combining  forms  from 
Greek  ei/co<ri,  twenty. 

i  co-sa-he'dral  (Fko-sd-heMral),  a.  [See  icosahedron.] 
Geom.  Having  twenty  faces. 

icosahedral  functions.  See  polyhedral  functions.  —  i.  group. 
Math.,  the  very  important  group  of  60  even  permutations 
of  5  elements ;— so  called  because  representing  the  rotations 
by  which  a  regular  icosahedron  may  be  carried  out  of  and 
back  into  itself.  —  i.  number.  Math.,  a  number 
of  the  form  in  (5//2 —  bn  -f  2),  as  1,  12,  48,  124. 

1  CO-sa ;he'dron(-drdn),72. ;  L.pl.- dra  (-drd). 

[Gr.  eUoa-deSpoy  ;  eiKoai  twenty  -f-  e'Spa  seat, 
base,  fr.  H^eaOcu  to  sit.]  Geom.  A  polyhedron 
of  twenty  faces.  The  faces  of  the  regular 
icosahedron  are  equilateral  triangles, 
i'co-si-  (i'ko-sT-).  Combining  form  meaning 
twenty.  See  icosa-. 

Fco-si-d 0  d e c  a-h e'dron  (  d o'd S k-d-h e'- 
dr#n),  72. ;  L.pl.  -dra  (-drd).  [?co«--}-  dodeca- -]-Gr.  e8pa 

seat,  base.]  Math.  An  Archimedean  solid  formed  of  twenty 
equal  regular  triangles  and  twelve  equal  regular  penta¬ 
gons,  by  cutting  off  the  corners  of  a  regular  icosahedron. 
Fco-si-tet  ra-he'droid  (-tSt/rd-he'droid),  72.  [ieositetraie- 
dron  -j-  -oid.]  Math.  The  analogue  in  four-dimensional 
space  of  the  icosi tetrahedron,  out  of  which  the  space  n  ay 
be  built  up,  as  ordinary  space  out  of  cubes. 
Tco-si-teVra-he'dron  (-drdn),  72. ;  L.  pi.  -dra  (-drd). 
[icosi-  -j-  Gr.  rerpa-,  combining  form  of  reatrape^  four  -j- 
eSpa  seat,  base.]  Cryst.  A  twenty-four-sided  solid  ;  a 
tetragonal  trisoctahedron  or  trapezohedron.  See  trisocta- 
hedron.  —  i  co  si  tet  ra  he'dral  (-drdl),  a. 

I  cos  te'i-dae  (Fkbs-te'T-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.  ;  Gr.  fi/eeir  to 
yield,  give  wray  -}-  oa-reou  bone.]  Zool.  A  family  of  deep- 
wTater  acanthopterygian  fishes  of  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific 
Oceans,  closely  related  to  the  Stromateida* ;  the  ragfishes. 
The  skeleton  is  soft  and  yielding,  the  skin  loose  and  flac¬ 
cid,  and  naked,  or  with  small  prickles  or  scales.  I-cos'te- 
US  (I-kbs'te-us),  from  the  Pacific,  is  the  typical  genus.— 
i  cos'te-id  (-te-id),  i-cos'te-ine  (-In  ;  -In),  a.  Sr  72. 

-ics  (-Tks).  [See  -ic.]  A  suffix  used  in  forming  the  names 
of  certain  sciences,  systems,  etc.,  as  acoust ics,  mathemat¬ 
ics,  dynamics,  statistics,  politics,  athletics.  Such  names 
originally  had  in  English  the  singular  form  (usually  -ique 
or  -ike,  after  the  French)  as  still  in  music,  rhetoric,  logic, 
magic,  arithmetic  ;  but  since  1600  their  plurals  have  been 
the  regular  forms  (probably  in  imitation  of  the  Greek  ra 
<}>v<Tucd,  ra  -qOuca,  etc.)?  although  the  singular,  as  in  meta¬ 
physic,  ethic,  occurs  in  some  writers,  after  French  and 
German  usage.  As  denoting  a  scientific  treatise  or  its 
subject-matter  these  plural  forms  are  now  construed  as 
singular ;  but  forms  in  -ics  denoting  matters  of  practice, 
as  gymnastic.1?,  tactic.?,  are  oftener  construed  as  plurals, 
ic-ter'ic  (Tk-ter'Tk),  a.  [L.  ictericus ,  Gr.  tKrepcKov,  fr. 
"ucrepos  jaundice  :  cf.  F.  icUrique.]  Pert,  to,  affected  with, 
or  good  against,  jaundice.  —2?.  A  remedy  for  jaundice. 
Ic-ter'i  d8B  (-T-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  c/crepo?  a  kind  of 
yellowish  green  bird.]  Zool.  A  large  family  of  Ameri¬ 
can  oscine  birds  typified  by  the  orioles,  and  also  including 
the  American  blackbirds,  bobolinks,  and  meadow  larks. 
They  have  nine  primaries,  a  sharp  conical  bill,  and  no 
rictal  bristles. 

ic'ter-ine  (Tk'ter-in  ;  -Tn  ;  183),  a.  Zool.  a  Like,  or  per¬ 
taining  to,  the  family  Icteridne.  b  Yellowdsh. 
icterine  warbler,  a  small  greenish  warbler  ( Hypolais  hypo- 
lais),  common  as  a  migrant  in  southern  Europe, 
ic'ter  i'tious  ( Tk^er-Tsh^s) )  a.  Yellowr;  of  the  color  of 
lc-ter'i-tOUS  (lk-ter'T-tws)  j  the  jaundiced  skin. 


Iconometer,  2  a. 


lch'thy-o-lite'  (Ik'thY-o-litOi  //. 
[ichthyo-  4-  - life .]  Paleon.  A 
fossil  fish,  or  fragment  of  a  fish. 
—  ich  thy-o-lit'ic  (-lit'Ik),  a. 
lch'thy-o-man  cy  (-inftn/sT),  n. 
[ichthyo-  -f  - manci /.]  Divina¬ 
tion  by  heads  or  entrails  of 
fishes.  —  ich  thy-o-man'tic 
(-mfin'tTk),  a. 

Ich^hy-o^raor'pha  (-mfir'fa), 
n.  pi.  [NL.  ;  ichthyo-  -+-  Gr. 
yop<t>ij.']  Zool.  The  Urodela. 
ich  thy-o-pade-on-tol'o-gyt -pa/- 
l?-5n-t51'o-jY),  n.  The  paleon¬ 
tology  of  fishes. 

ich  tny-oph'a-gan  (Yk/thY-8f'd- 
gGn),  ich  thy-oph'a-gite  (-jit), 
n.  An  ichthyophagist. 
ich'thy-oph'k-gize  (-jlz),  v.  i. 
I  Gr.  L\9vo(j)ay€Lv.]  To  eat  fish, 
ich'thy  o-phile"  (Yk'UiY-iY-flP  ; 
•fil),  ich  thy  oph'i-list  (Yk^hY- 
Cf'Y-lYst ),  n.  [ichthyo-  +  -phile.] 
A  lover  of  fish. 

Ichthy  o  pho'bi  a.  n.  [NL.  ; 
ichthyo-  +  -phobia.]  Avoidance 
of  fish  in  consequence  of  taboo. 

ich^hy-oph-thal'mite  ak'thY- 


5f-thttl'mTt),  7i.  [ichthyo-  4 
ophthalmo-.]  Apophyllite  P. 
Ich^hy-op^er-yg'i-a  (I  k't  h  Y- 
6  p7t  ?  r-I  irY-d),  7i.  pi.  [NL.] 

1.  [/.  C.]  pi.  Of  ICHTH  YOrTER- 
YGIUM. 

2.  Syn.  of  Ichthyosauria. 

—  ich  thy-op  ter-yg'i-an  (-<Yn), 


a.  tc  n. 

Ichthy-o-sau'ri-dae  (-h-s6'rY 
de),7i.  pi.  [NL.)  Paleon.  Syn. 
of  Proteosauhiu.k. 
ich  thy-ot'o-my  (-ht'o-mY),  n. 
[ichthyo-  4  The  anat¬ 

omy  of  fishes.  —  lch  thy-ot'o- 
mist  (-mYst),  w. 

ichthy-o-tox'ism  (-o-thk'- 
sYz’m),  7i.  Med  Poisoning 
from  eating  fish, 
ich'thys  (Yk'thYs).  Var.  of 


ichth  us. 

ich  thy-tax'i-der  my  (Y  k  th  Y- 
tftk'sY-dQr/mY),  n.  Taxidermy 
of  fishes.  [  Obs.  I 

ichulle.  Contract,  for  /  will. | 
ic'i-can  (Ys'Y-k^Zn).  Var.  of 

ICACIN. 

i'ci-cl.  Icicle.  Ref.  Sp. 


i'ci-ly  (T'sY-lY),  adv.  of  icy. 

i'ci-ness  (T'sY-nes),  n.  See  -ness. 
icinge.  yissing,  coveting. 

Pci'  on  parle  fran  caia'  (e^e' 
6n  piirl  fraN/s6').  [F.]  French 
is  spoken  here. 

ick'er  (Yk'er),  n.  [AS.  eher,  a 
dialect  form  of  ear.  See  2d 
ear.]  An  ear  of  corn.  Scot. 
ick'le  (Yk'’l),  w.  [AS.  gicel. 
See  icicle].  Icicle.  Obs.  or 
Dial.  Eng. 

ick'le  (Yk'’l),  lck'well.  Yars. 
of  hickwall.  Dial.  Eng. 
i-clansed,  i-clensed.  Obs.  p.  p. 

of  ci.eanse. 

i-clepet,  i-cleoped.  i-clipet,  i- 
cluped,  etc.  Obs.  p.  p.  of  clerk. 
i-clumben.  Obs.  p.  p.  of  climb. 
i-clupt.  Obs.  p.  p.  of  clip,  em¬ 
brace. 

I.  C.  N.  Abbr.  In  Christi  nom¬ 
ine  (L.,  in  Christ’s  name). 

i-cnawe,  i-cnawen,  i-cnowen. 

Obs.  p.  p.  of  KNOW, 
ienumon.  +  ichneumon. 
i-enut,  i-enute.  Obs.  p.  p.  of 
KNIT. 


i-enutte.  v.  t ■  [AS.  geenyitan.] 

To  knit ;  to  fasten.  Obs. 
i-cod',  in  ter  j.  Ecod.  Obs. 
i-come,  i-comen.  Obs.  p.  p.  of 
come.  [iconography.  I 

icon.  Abbr.  Iconographie  ;| 
icon-.  See  icono- 
i  con-an  ti-dyp'tic,  a.  [icono-  4 
anti-  4  Gr.  Siinretv  to  dive.] 
Designating  a  kind  of  telescope 
giving  one  direct  and  one  re¬ 
versed  image.  Obs. 
i-con'i-cal,  a.  =  iconic. 
i'con-ism  (I'ktfn-Yz’m),  n.  [L. 
iconismns,  Gr.  eiKOi/Mrnos,  fr. 
eiKOv i£eiv  to  mold,  fr.  (Ikoov  im- 
age.]  Imaging  ;  imagery.  Obs. 
i  con-is'ti-cal,  a.  Figurative. 
Obs.  Orf.  E.  D.  —  i  con-is'ti- 
cal-ly,  adv.  Obs.  [-ize.I 

i'con-ize  (T'kdn-Tz),  v.  t.  See| 
i-con  o-clas'ti-clBm  (I-k  h  n/d- 
klhs'tY-sYz’m),  n.  Iconoclasm. 
i-con'o-dule  (T-k  6  n'd-d  Q  1), 
i-con'o-dul  ist  (-dQl'Yst),  n. 
[icoTio-  4  Gr.  SoOAot  a  slave.] 
Eccl.  Hist.  =  iconolatkr. 


i-con'o-duFy  (-C-dool'Y),  n.  [See 

ICONODUI.E.l  =  ICONOLATRY. 
—  i-cono-dul'ic  (I-kbn^-doo'- 
lYk),  a. 

1-con  o-graph'i-cal  (-grllf'Y- 
k(?l),  a.  =  ICONOGRAPHIC. 
Fco-nog'ra-phist  (Fk  d-nbg'ra- 
fYst),  n.  An  icoiiographer.  Rare. 
i  con  o-mat'i-cism  (T-khn^- 

m&t'Y-siz’m).  i-cono-ma-tog'- 
ra-phy  (-md-tdg'rd-fT),  n.  Icon- 
omatic  writing.  [achal.I 

i'co-nom'i-cal,  a.  *1*  iconom-| 
i^o-nom'i-car.  n.  [L.  oeco7io- 
wicus.  See  economic.]  A  writer 
on  husbandry.  Obs. 
i-con'o-phile (T-kfin'd-fTl  ;  -fYl), 
i/co-nopn'i-list  (Fkd-nQf'Y-lYst), 
u.  [See  icono-;  -phile.]  A 
connoisseur  of  icons,  or  engrav¬ 
ings,  prints,  etc.  —  Fco-noph'i- 
lism  (T/kf»-n5f'Y-lYz’in ),  -noph'l- 
ly  (-1Y),  n.  [iconostasis.i 

i-con 'o-stas  (I-k5n 'd-sttts),  ».  =1 
i-core.  i-coren.  Obs.  p.  p.  of 
choose,  i-cheose.  [carve. [ 
i-corve.  i-corven.  Obs.  p.  p.  of| 
I  co-san' dri-a  (T^fi-attn'drY-d), 


7i .  pi.  [NL.  ;  icosa-  4  Gr.  dvr\p. 
dv8p6<;,  man.]  Rot.  A  disused 
Linmean  classof  plants,  having 
flowers  with  20  or  more  stamens 
inserted  in  the  calyx. —i  co-aan'- 
dri-an  (4? n),  a.  —  -aan'droua 
(-drws),  a.  — san'der  (-d?r),  n. 
i'co-aane.  i-c  o  a'y-1  e  n  e,  etc. 
Yars.  ol  kikosane,  etc. 
i  co-aa-ae'mic  (I'kC-sa-se'mYk), 
a.  [irosa-  4  Gr.  tryya,  -yeiov, 
mora.]  Anc.  Pros.  Having,  or 
equal  to.  20  mora?,  or  time  unite, 
i-co'al-an  (T-ko'sY-dn),  a.  [Gr. 
€lkocu  twenty.]  Of  or  relating 
to  twenty.  ‘  [=  eikosylkne.i 
i-coa'i-nene  (T-khs'Y-nen),  n.| 
icre.  Erron.  for  dicker. 
i-creoiced,  p.  a.  Crossed  Obs. 
i-criatned.Obs.p.p.of  christen. 
i  i-croked  Obs.  p.  p.  of  crook. 
i-cruned.  i-crunet  Obs  p.  p.  of 
crown.  [Service.  I 

I.  C-  S.  Abbr.  Indian  Civil  | 
ic-ter'i-cal,  a.  =  icteric. 
ic'ter-isra  (Y  k't  5  r-Y  z’m),  n. 
*  Jaundice.  Obs.  Oxf.E.D. 


food,  foot ;  out,  oil ;  chair  ;  go  ;  sing,  ii)k  ;  then,  thin  ;  nature,  verdure  (250) ;  K  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144) ;  boN  ;  yet ;  zh  =  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Guide. 

Full  explanations  of  Abbreviations,  Signs,  etc..  Immediately  precede  the  1  ocabulary. 
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lc_ter  o  hae  ma  tu^ri  a,  he  ma  tu'rl  a  ^Tk'ter-6-he'ma- 
tu'rl-d  ;  -hem'd-tu'rT-d),  n.  [NL.  ;  Gr.  i*Tepo< ;  jaundice 
-f-  hsematuria.  1  Veter.  A  specific  infectious  disease  of 
sheep,  which  destroys  the  red  blood  corpuscles.  It  is  due 
to  minute  animal  parasites  (protozoa)  similar  to  those  of 
Texas  fever.  Called  also  carceag. 

ic'ter-oid  (Tk'ter-oid),  a.  [icterus  -oid.]  Resembling 
icterus ;  of  a  tint  resembling  that  produced  by  jaundice  ; 
yellow  ;  as,  an  icteroid  tint  or  complexion, 
tc'ter  US  (-ws),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  i*crepo5  jaundice,  also,  a 
yellowish  green  bird.]  1.  Med.  The  jaundice. 

2.  Bot.  A  diseased  condition  of  grain  and  other  plants, 
due  to  excessive  moisture  or  low  temperature,  and  marked 
by  the  foliage  turning  yellow. 

3.  [cap.]  Zool.  Genus  consisting  of  the  American  orioles, 
ic'tic  (Tk'tTk),  a.  [L.  ictus  blow.]  1.  Pertaining  to,  or 

caused  by,  a  blow  ;  sudden ;  abrupt.  Rare. 

2  Pros.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  ictus,  or  verse  stress. 
ic'tUS  (Ik'tasV  n. ;  pi.  E.  ictuses  (-Sz  ;  -Tz),  L.  ictus. 
[L.,  fr.  icert,  ictum ,  to  strike.]  1.  Pros.  Stress  of  voice 
distinguishing  one  syllable  of  a  foot  or  verse  from  the 
others  ;  metrical  or  rhythmical  stress.  Cf.  arsis,  thesis. 
2.  Med.  a  A  stroke  or  blow,  as  in  a  sunstroke,  pulsation 
of  an  artery,  etc.  b  A  sudden  attack  ;  a  fit. 
i'cy  (I'sT),  a.;  i'ci-er  (I'sT-er) ;  i'ci-est.  [AS.  Isig.  See  ice.] 

1.  Pertaining  to,  resembling,  or  abounding  in,  ice  ;  cold  ; 
frosty.  “Icy  chains.”  Shak.  “Icy  seas.”  Pope. 

2.  Characterized  by  coldness,  as  of  manner,  influence,  etc.; 
chilling  ;  frigid  ;  cold. 

Icy  was  the  deportment  with  which  Philip  received  these  dem¬ 
onstrations  of  affection.  Motley. 

Id  (Id),  it.  [G.  Cf.  idioplasma.]  Biol.  A  hypothetical 
structural  unit  resulting  from  the  successive  aggregation 
of  biophores  (which  see)  and  determinants.  The  ids  are 
usually  identified  with  the  chromatin  granules.  Weismann. 
Id  (id),  id©  (id),  n.  [Sw.  id.]  A  small  fresh-water  cyp- 
rinoid  fish  [idus  idus)  of  Europe. 

-id.  [L.  -is,  pi  .-ides,  patronymic  suffix,  daughter(s)  of,  fr.  | 
Gr.  -is,  pi.  -c6«5.  Cf.  Nereid.]  a  Astron.  A  suffix  used 
with  the  name  of  a  constellation  in  naming  meteors  which 
appear  to  radiate  from  it ;  as,  Leonid,  Pers eid.  b  A  suf¬ 
fix  used  in  names  of  poems  of  an  epic  or  mock  epic  nature  ; 
as,  iEne id,  Thebaid. 

-id  (-Id).  [Cf.  F.  -ide.  See-iD*:.]  Zo'dl.  a  A  suffix,  derived 
from  -idle  (which  see),  used  to  form  English  substantives 
and  adjectives  designating  or  applying  to  members  of 
zoological  families;  thus  from  Clupeidx  (the  herring  fam¬ 
ily),  clupeid,  a.  (of  or  pert,  to  the  herring  family),  and  clu¬ 
peid,  n.  (a  fish  of  the  herring  family),  b  See  trituberculy. 
-1-da  (-T-dri).  [NL.]  Zool.  A  suffix  used  to  form  group 

names,  but  not  confined  to  groups  of  any  particular  rank. 
-i-d3B  (-T-de).  [PI.  of  L.  -ides,  patronymic  suffix,  son 
of,  fr.  Gr.  -CSi 75.]  Zool.  The  suffix  with  which,  in  modern 
classifications,  all  names  of  families  of  animals  are  formed. 
It  is  substituted  for  the  last  syllable  of  the  genitive  case 
of  the  name  of  the  chief,  earliest  known,  or  most  typically 
characterized  genus;  as  in  Carangidx,  from  Caranr. 
I-dae'an  (i-de'du),  a.  [L.  Idaeus,  Gr.  T6cuo5,  fr.  Gr.  'ISq, 
L.  /da.]  Gr.  Myth.  Pert,  to,  or  dwelling  on,  Mt.  Ida.  Of 
the  two  Mt.  Idas  anciently  famous,  the  one  in  Crete  was 
connected  with  Rhea,  the  one  in  Asia  Minor  with  Cybele- 
As  these  goddesses  became  confounded,  Idaean  Mother  (orig. 
a  local  form  of  Cybele)  was  applied  now  to  one,  now  to  the 
other.  Similarly,  the  Asiatic  Idaean  Dactyls  (local  counter¬ 
parts  of  the  Corybantes)  were  sometimes  placed  in  Crete 
by  classic  writers.  See  Great  Mother,  Dactyl. 

I-dali-an  (i-da'li-an),  a.  [L.  Idalius.]  Pert,  to  Idalium, 
ancient  town  in  Cyprus,  a  cultus  center  of  Aphrodite, 
i'dant  (I'ddnt),  n.  [G.,  fr.  id.]  Biol.  A  hypothetical  struc¬ 
tural  unit  arising  from  an  aggregation  of  ids.  It  is  usually 
identified  with  the  chromosome.  See  biophore.  Weismann. 
I'das  (i'dSs),  n.  [L.,  fr.  Gr.’ISa?.]  In  Greek  legend,  a  hero, 
the  inseparable  companion  of  his  brother  Lynceus.  He 
carried  off  the  nympn  Marpessa  when  Apollo  woqed  her. 
Zeus  gave  her  a  choice  of  suitors,  and  she  decided  in  favor 
of  the  mortal,  Idas,  fearing  Apollo  would  desert  her.  Idas 
and  Lynceus  took  part  in  the  Calydonian  boar  hunt  and 
the  Argonautic  expedition.  In  a  quarrel  with  their  cous¬ 
ins  Castor  and  Pollux,  Idas  killed  Castor,  Pollux  slew 
Lynceus,  and  Idas  was  killed  by  the  lightning  of  Zeus. 

-Id©  (-id;  -Id;  184).  Also -id.  Chem.  A  suffix  used  in  form¬ 
ing  names  of  compounds  ;  as,  chlor/de,  phthalide,  glucosirfc. 
In  naming  binary  compounds  it  is  customary  to  add  this 
suffix  to  the  contracted  name  of  the  nonmetallic  or  nega¬ 
tive  element  or  radical ;  as,  hydrogen  sulphate,  lead  oxide. 
1-de'a  (T-de'd ;  see  note  below ),  n.  ;  pi.  ideas  (-az).  [L.  idea , 
Gr.  16ea,  fr.  ifieirto  see;  akin  to  E.  wit.  See  wit.]  1.  An 
archetype  or  pattern  ;  a  conception  of  any  perfection  ;  an 
ideal ;  hence,  in  a  less  exalted  sense,  a  preliminary  or  im¬ 
perfect  conception  or  construction  ;  a  plan,  outline,  sketch, 
or  draft ;  —  now  usually  restricted  to  a  plan  or  purpose  of 
action  ;  an  intention  or  design. 

I  shortly  afterwards  set  off  for  that  capital,  with  an  idea  of  un¬ 
dertaking  while  there  the  translation  of  the  work.  Irving. 

2.  The  embodying  form  or  exemplar  of  a  conception,  per¬ 
son,  or  thing  ;  a  real  likeness,  or  representation  ;  also,  an 
embodiment  of  the  essential  nature  or  character  of  some¬ 
thing  ;  the  typical  quality  which  exists  in  the  individual 
thing  and  makes  it  symbolic  of  analogous  things  or  con¬ 
ceptions.  Obs.  or  Archaic. 

Thence  to  behold  this  new-created  world. 

The  addition  of  his  empire,  how  it  showed 

In  prospect  from  his  throne,  how  good,  how  fair, 

Answering  his  great  idea.  Milton. 

W ithal  I  did  infer  your  lineaments, 

Being  the  right  idea  ot  your  father, 

Both  in  your  form  and  nobleness  of  mind.  Shak. 

3.  A  mental  transcript,  image,  or  picture  of  an  object, 
whether  sensible  or  spiritual. 

Her  sweet  idea  wandered  through  his  thoughts.  Fairfax. 

And  thy  bright  radiant  eyes  shall  plainely  see 

Th*  Idee  of  his  pure  glorie.  Spenser. 


4-  A  mental  image  or  notion  to  which  there  is  or  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  no  corresponding  reality  ;  a  fiction ;  fantasy  ; 
—  probably  first  used  in  derogatory  reference  to  the  Pla¬ 
tonic  ideas.  Hence,  the  faculty  of  having  such  ideas ; 
imagination  ;  fancy. 

A  foolish  extravagant  spirit,  full  of  forms,  figures,  shapes,  ob¬ 
jects,  ideas ,  apprehensions,  motions,  revolutions.  Shak. 

Hath  phautasied  to  himself,  in  idea ,  this  magnetic  mistress. 

B.  Jonson. 

5.  Broadly,  any  object  of  the  mind  existing  in  apprehen¬ 
sion,  conception,  or  thought ;  a  notion,  thought,  or  men¬ 
tal  impression. 

Whatsoever  the  mind  perceives  in  itself,  or  as  the  immediate 
object  of  perception,  thought,  or  understanding,  that  I  call  idea. 

Locke. 

When  Locke  treated  sensations  as  ideas,  or  presentations,  as  we 
should  now  say,  and  defined  these  as  “  the  objects  of  the  under¬ 
standing  when  a  man  thinks,”  he  was  really  nearer  to  the  truth 
than  Kant  was  with  his  artificial  distinction  of  matter  and  form 

James  Ward. 

Our  idea  of  an  orange  really  consists  of  the  simple  ideas  of  a 
certain  color,  a  certain  form,  a  certain  taste  and  smell,  etc.,  be¬ 
cause  we  can,  by  interrogating  our  consciousness,  perceive  all 
these  elements  in  the  idea.  J •  8.  Mill. 

Existence  of  ideas  is  subsequent  to  that  of  percepts,  and  even 
implies  some  complexity  of  perceptual  cognition.  G.  F.  .Stout. 

Ideas  and  impressions,  ns  I  have  tried  to  show  above,  are  not 
found  lying  apart  as  words  lie  on  a  page,  although,  by  a  reflective 
abstraction,  we  can  regard  them  as  so  lying  apart,  and  when  thus 
regarded  they  form  the  world  of  meanings  or  of  objective  refer¬ 
ences  —  the  identities  symbolized  by  logical  ideas.  B.  Bosanquet. 

6.  A  general  notion  ;  an  indefinite  conception. 

Alice  had  not  the  slightest  idea  what  latitude  was. 

L.  Carroll  (C.  L.  Dodgson). 

7.  A  belief,  opinion,  or  doctrine ;  also,  a  supposition  or 
impression. 

8.  Music.  A  theme,  phrase,  or  figure,  as  first  conceived 
or  sketched. 

9.  Idea  as  used  to  express  Plato’s  iSea  is  the  most  cele¬ 

brated  word  in  philosophy.  Plato  (see  Platonism)  uses  it 
in  its  ordinary  sense  technically  for  species  or  class  name,  but 
finds  by  reflecting  upon  it  that  its  truth  or  essence  —  its  pri¬ 
mordial  meaning  —  is  self-activity  aB  we  see  it  manifested  in  life 
and  mind  —  plants,  animals,  and  mankind.  In  the  tenth  book 
of  the  Laws  he  discusses  ten  kinds  of  motion,  reducing  them 
to  two  kinds  :  (1)  movement  through  another  and  (2)  movement 
through  self.  Tne  latter  iB  to  him  the  true  origin  of  all  exist¬ 
ence  and  all  change.  Aristotle  arrives  at  the  same  thought  and 
names  it  ovata.  (see  essence  and  substance),  but  retains  idea 
(Gr.  €1605)  for  species,  using  entelechy  (which  see)  for  the 
deeper  meaning  01  "  self-active  cause  of  fife,"  probably  because 
the  word  idea  lends  itself  too  readily  to  the  meaning  ot  "  mental 
picture,”  which  is  a  very  different  affair.  For  the  meaning  given 
by  Hegel  to  the  Germa'n  word  Idee ,  see  Hegelianism.  Hegel 
celebrates  Plato’s  use  of  the  word  by  adopting  it  to  express  the 
highest  thought  of  his  Logic  and  to  signify  not  only  Aristotle’s 
eifio?,  or  form-giving  cause,  but  also  to  signify  self-active  creator 
revealing  himself  in  perfect  objective  existence  as  nature  and 
man  and  in  the  spiritual  kingdom  as  an  eternal  procession  from 
them.  W.  T.  Harris. 

10.  a  Kantianism.  A  transcendental  conception  of  the 
reason,  such  as  the  idea  of  God.  to  Hegelianism.  The 
final  category  of  the  Hegelian  dialectic  ;  the  realized  ideal ; 
energy  in  its  supreme  manifestation  ;  also,  the  Absolute 
Idea,  or  the  Absolute.  See  absolute,  a.,  4  b. 

11.  Humean  Philosophy.  A  mental  structure  or  content 
which  is  a  less  vivid  copy  of  some  original  sensation,  emo¬ 
tion,  or  volition. 

All  the  perceptions  of  the  human  mind  resolve  themselves  into 
two  distinct  kinds,  which  I  call  impressions  and  ideas.  'The 
difference  betwixt  these  consists  in  the  degrees  of  force  and  live¬ 
liness  with  which  they  strike  upon  the  mind  and  make  their  wav 
into  our  thought  or  consciousness.  Those  perceptions  which 
enter  with  most  force  and  violence,  we  may  name  impressions  ; 
and,  under  this  name,  I  comprehend  all  our  sensations,  passions, 
and  emotions,  as  they  make  their  first  appearance  in  the  soul. 
By  ideas,  I  mean  the  faint  images  of  these  in  thinking  ;  such  as, 
for  instance,  are  all  the  perceptions  excited  by  the  present  dis¬ 
course,  excepting  only  those  which  arise  from  the  sight  and 
touch,  and  excepting 'the  immediate  pleasure  or  uneasiness  it 
may  occasion.  Hume. 

The  pronunciation  I'de-d  is  a  common  provincialism 
throughout  the  southern  United  States. 

Syn.  —  Opinion,  fancy,  conception.  —  Idea,  notion,  im¬ 
pression  are  here  compared  in  their  more  popular  and  col¬ 
loquial  uses;  for  technical  distinctions,  see  defs.  Idea 
is  loosely  used  for  any  vague  conception,  supposition,  or 
fancy  ;  it  is  often  employed  to  express  surprise  or  aston¬ 
ishment,  as  at  something  ridiculous  or  preposterous ;  it 
sometimes  denotes  a  good  or  practical  plan,  solution,  or 
suggestion;  as,  “  I  haa  no  idea  that  the  law  had  been  so 
great  a  slavery  ”  (Jane  Austen) ;  “  Mr.  Elton  in  love  with 
me  !  What  an  idea  !  ”  (id.) ;  the  idea  !  “  A  very  clever 
point  that.  .  .  .  You  are  really  full  of  ideas ”  (Bernard 
Shaw) ;  a  brilliant  idea  !  Notion  often  adds  to  the  impli¬ 
cation  of  vagueness  the  suggestion  of  caprice  or  whim,  or 
of  half-formed  or  tentative  purpose  or  intention  ;  as,  “  I 
had  no  notion  that  he  liked  me  so  very  much  ”  (Jane  Aus¬ 
ten)  ;  “  Very  odd  !  but  one  never  does  form  a  just  idea  of 
anybody  beforehand.  One  takes  up  a  notion,  and  runs 
away  with  it  ”  (id.) ;  “  modest,  sober,  cured  of  all  her  no¬ 
tions  hyperbolical  ”  (Cowper) ;  “The  boy  might  get  a  no¬ 
tion  into  him  ”  ( Tennyson).  Impression,  as  here  compared 
(see  impress),  commonly  suggests  a  vague  or  indistinct 
recollection  or  remembrance ;  as,  I  have  an  impression 
that  I  have  seen  him  before.  See  opinion  ;  cf.  belief. 
i-de'aed,  i-de'a’d  (i-de'rid),  a.  Having  (such)  an  idea  or 
(such  or  so  many)  ideas. 

i'de-ag'e-nous  (I'ae-Sj'e-nfis),  a.  [idea  -f-  -genous.]  Pro¬ 
ducing  or  generating  ideas  ;  as,  ideagenous  molecules, 
i-de'al  (i-de'51),  a.  [L .  idealis :  cf.  F.  ideal.]  1.  Exist¬ 
ing  as  a  patterning  or  archetypal  idea  ;  specif.,  of  or  per¬ 
taining  to  Platonic  ideas. 

2.  Of  or  pertaining  to  an  ideal  or  to  perfection  of  kind  ; 
existing  as  a  perfect  exemplar  ;  embodying  or  symbolizing 
an  ideal ;  as,  ideal  beauty  ;  an  ideal  moral  character. 

There  will  always  be  a  wide  interval  between  practical  and 
ideal  excellence.  Rambler. 

3.  Existing  as  a  mere  mental  image  ;  existing  in  fancy  or 
imagination  only  ;  visionary  ;  unreal. 


4.  Pertaining  to,  or  of  the  nature  of,  mental  images,  ideas, 
or  conceptions  ;  ideational ;  conceptual ;  also,  embodying 
or  symbolizing  an  idea. 

Yet,  in  the  specific  phraseology  of  the  schools,  the  whole  men¬ 
tal  being,  so  far  as  it  consists  ol  ideas,  was  called  ideal. 

Encken  ( Phelps > 

5.  Of  or  pert,  to  idealism;  idealistic  in  character  or  nature. 
Syn.  —  Intellectual,  mental;  visionary,  fanciful,  imagi¬ 
nary,  unreal ;  impracticable,  utopian. 

ideal  chord,  Math .,  the  intercept  CC1  between  a  pair  of 
points,  C  and  C'y  conjugate  as  to  a  conic,  on  a  line  not  in¬ 
tersecting  the  conic  in  real  points,  the  intercept  being  bi¬ 
sected  by  the  center  of  involution  on  the  line.  Poncelet.  — 

1.  gaB.  Physics.  =  perfect  gas.— i.  numbers,  Math.,  feigned 
numbers  not  belonging  actually  to  any  particular  system 
of  complex  numbers  considered.  They  were  introduced  by 
Kummer  as  factors  of  complex  numbers  having  no  factors 
other w ise,  and  found  necessary  to  the  unique  factorizing 
quality  of  Gaussian  complex  integers.  Ideal  numbers  exist 
only  in  products  (of  themselves)  forming  actual  numbers, 
and  may  be  likened  to  (hypothetical)  chemical  radicals,  ana 
actual  numbers  to  chemical  elements.  In  case  of  the  23d 
roots  of  1,  where  ideal  numbers  first  appear  necessary,  if 
r,  r'  be  the  roots  of  x2  +  x  +  6  =  0,  so  that  r+  r'  +  l  =  0  and 
rr'  =  6,  then  2, 3,  etc.,  may  be  factored  into  ideal  prime  fac¬ 
tors  thus:  2  =  '^/l— r',  3=>^/l— 2t\a^/1— 2H,  etc., 
and  in  general  every  complex  ideal  number  may  be  repre¬ 
sented  as  some  root  of  an  actual  number.  —  i.  par.  See 
par,  n .,  1.—  1.  prime.  Math.,  an  ideal  number  that  becomes 
actual  w  hen  multiplied  by  either  of  the  ideal  factors  of  2. 

1-de'al  (i-de'al),  n.  1.  A  standard  of  perfection,  beauty, 
or  moral  or  physical  excellence  ;  a  perfect  type,  whether 
a  reality  or  a  conception  only  ;  as,  a  peifect  circle  is  an 
ideal  impossible  to  construct ;  the  Phidian  Zeus  at  Olympia 
was  a  Greek  ideal  of  divinity. 

The  ideal  is  to  be  attained  by  selecting  and  assembling  in  one 
whole  the  beauties  and  perfections  which  are  usually  seen  in 
different  individuals,  excluding  everything  defective  or  un¬ 
seemly,  so  as  to  form  a  type  or  model  of  the  species.  Fleming. 

2.  Math.  An  assemblage  of  integers  belonging  to  a  corpus 
K  and  determined  thus  :  Every  sum  and  every  difference 
of  any  two  elements  e'  and  e"  is  also  an  element  e  ;  any 
product  of  an  element  e  by  an  integer  k  of  K,  is  also  an 
element. 

Syn.  —  See  pattern. 

i  de'al  Ism  (-tz’m),  n.  [Cf.  F.  idSalisme.]  1.  Philos,  a  Any 
theory  which  affirms  that  the  universe  is  an  embodiment  of 
mind  or  that  reality  ia  essentially  psychical;  —  called  meta 
physical  idealism,  to  Any  theory  which  identifies  reality  with 
perceptibility  or  denies  the  possibility  of  knowing  aught 
save  psychical  reality  ;  —  called  epistemological  idealism. 
Metaphysical  idealisms  are  of  two  main  types,  that  which 
merely  affirms  the  dominance  of  the  ideal  element  in  real¬ 
ity  (as  Aristotelianism,  Augustin  ism,  Platonism),  and  that 
which  asserts  that  the  intrinsic  nature  and  essence  of 
reality  is  consciousness  or  reason  (as  Hegelianism ;  see 
absolute,  absolute  ego).  Epistemological  idealisms  pro¬ 
ceed  from  the  affirmation  that  the  mental  life  alone  is 
knowable,  either  to  a  dogmatic  dualism  (as  Cartesianism, 
Lockianism)  (which  in  metaphysics  results  in  realism),  or 
to  a  subjective  idealism  in  metaphysics  (as  Berkeleianism). 
or  to  solipsism  or  skepticism  (as  Humism).  Kant  termed 
his  own  system,  with  reference  to  the  transcendental 
forms  of  experience,  transcendental  Idealism  ;  with  refer¬ 
ence  to  his  method  and  point  of  view,  critical  Idealism  (see 
transcendentalism).  Subjective  Idealism  has  been  applied 
to  the  Fichtean  doctrine  of  the  absolute  Ego  as  well  as  to 
the  Berkeleian  view  ;  objective  idealism  designates  the  view 
of  F.  W.  J.  von  Schelling  (1775-1854)  that  nature  is  visible  in¬ 
telligence  and  intelligence  invisible  nature:  absolute  idealism 
is  a  name  for  Hegers  philosophy  of  the  absolute  mind  or 
reason. 

There  are  three  leading  forms  of  monism,  viz.,  materialism, 
idealism ,  —  or,  as  I  should  prefer  to  Bay,  spiritualism,  —  mid  the 
neutral  or  agnostic  monism  now  in  vogue  among  scientific  men. 

James  Ward. 

In  its  "epistemological”  sense  idealism  involves  a  theory  of 
the  nature  of  our  human  knowledge  ;  and  various  decidedly  dif¬ 
ferent  theories  are  called  by  this  name  in  view  of  one  common 
feature,  namely,  the  stress  that  they  lay  upon  the  "  subjectivity  ” 
of  a  larger  or  smaller  portion  of  what  pretends  to  be  our  knowl¬ 
edge  of  things.  Josiah  Boyce. 

2.  The  practice  of  forming  ideals  or  of  living  under  their 
influence  ;  the  tendency  to  idealize  ;  also,  that  which  is 
idealized  ;  an  ideal  representation  or  experience. 

3.  In  literature  and  art,  the  theory  or  practice  which 
values  ideal  or  subjective  types  or  aspects  0/  beauty  more 
than  formal  or  sensible  qualities,  or  that  which  affirms  the 
preeminent  value  of  imagination  a3  compared  with  faith¬ 
ful  copying  of  nature;  —  opposed  to  realism.  In  critical 
discussion  idealism  is  generally  thought  of  as  laying  stress 
on  imagination  as  the  shaping  or  selective  faculty  by 
which  the  confusion  and  multiplicity  of  detail  in  nature 
and  human  life  is  ordered  by  the  artist  according  to  a  pre¬ 
conceived  type,  or  moral  or  aesthetic  ideal.  The  product 
of  idealistic  art  thus  differs  from  that  of  realistic  art  more 
or  less  as  a  painted  portrait  differs  from  a  photograph.  As 
variously  emphasized,  its  operation  may  at  one  extreme 
amount  to  a  license  in  manipulating  facts  and  a  straining 
of  likelihood  in  the  interest  of  the  ideal,  while  at  the  other 
it  may  differ  from  artistic  realism  only  in  further  selec¬ 
tion  and  heightening  of  the  pertinent  in  fact  and  detail. 
Cf.  realism. 

i-de'al-ist,  n.  [Cf.  F.  idealisie.]  1.  An  adherent  of  a 
doctrine  of  idealism. 

2.  An  artist  or  author  whose  style  or  subject  is  imaginative, 
symbolical,  or  ideal ;  one  who  advocates  or  practices  ideal¬ 
ism  in  art. 

3.  One  who  idealizes ;  one  whose  conduct  is  influenced 
more  by  ideals  than  by  practical  consideratiors  :  hence,  a 
visionary  ;  a  dreamer  ;  as,  Coleridge  was  an  idealist. 

i-de'al  is'tic  (-Ts'tTk),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  idealists  or 
their  theories  or  works  ;  of  or  pertaining  to  idealism 
(which  see). 

i'de-al'i-ty  (I'de-51'T-ti),  n.;pl.  -ties  (-tTz).  1.  Quality  or 

state  of  being  ideal. 


ic'ter-o-ge-net'ic  (Y  k/t  5  r-fl-j  P- 
nSt'Yk),  ic  ter-o-gen'ic  (-jPn'- 
Yk),  a.  [icteric  +  -genetic, -gen¬ 
ic.)  Med.  Producing  icterus, 
ic'ter-o-haemo-globi-nu'ri-a,  or 
-he  mo-,  n.  [NL.  ;  icterus  +  he¬ 
moglobinuria. ]  Med.  Icterus  and 
haemoglobinuria  combined. 
Ic'ti-o-bi'nae  (Yk'tY-S-bl'ne),  n. 
pi.  [NL. ;  irreg.  fr.  Gr.  i\0v<; 
fish  +  /3ov5  ox.J  Zool.  A  sub¬ 
family  of  the  Catostomidff,  hav¬ 
ing  an  ovate  body,  large  scales, 
elongate  dorsal  fin,  and  an  inter¬ 
parietal  fontanelle.  It  consists 


of  the  buffalo  fishes  (constitut¬ 
ing  the  genus  Ictiobus )  and  the 
carp  suckers  (genus  Carpiodes). 
—  ic'ti-o-bine  <  Yk'tY-o-bln),  a. 
ic'tu-ate  (Yk'tD-at),  v.  t.  To 
subject  to  ictus.  Rare 
I.  C-  U.  Abbr.  Naval  Signals. 
International  code  use. 
i-cud,  i-cudde.  +y-kid.  [come. I 
i-cumen,  1-cumene.  Obs.  p.  p.  of  | 
1-cunde,  n.  (AS.  gecynd(e).  See 
kind  ]  Nature  ;  kind  ;  proper- 
tv-  Obs.  —  a.  [AS.  gecynde.) 
Natural  ;  native.  Obs. 
i-cun'de-liche.  adv.  [See  icun- 
i»f.  ;  -ly.]  Naturally.  Obs. 


i-cunned.  Obs.  p.  p.  of  cun. 
i-cuplet.  Obs.  p.  p.  of  couple. 
i-cusse,  t\  t. ;  pret.  i-custe. 
AS.  gecyssan.]  To  kiss.  Obs. 
-cu'thi-el  (I-k  Q'thY-61).  D. 
Bib. 

i-ewede,  i-ewethen.  Obs.  p.  p. 
of  quethe,  i-quethe. 

1-cweme.  +  i-queme.  lor///w7.| 
I ’d  (Id).  A  contr.  of  I  would | 
Id  .,  or  id.  Abbr.  Idaho  ;  idem 
(L.,  the  same).  [partment.l 
I.  D.  Abbr.  Intelligence  De-| 
-id.  Chem  See -ide. 

I'da  (T'da),  n.  [LL.  Ida,  fr.  G. 
Ida :  cf.  F.  Ide,  Ida,  fr.  G.] 


Fern.  prop.  name.  F.  Ida 
(e'da')  ;  It.,  G.,  D.,  Ida  (e'da). 
Ida.  Abbr.  Idaho. 

I.  D.  A.  Abbr.  Immortalis  Dei 
Auspicio  (or  Auxilio)  (L.,  with 
the  guidance,  or  help,  of  God 
eternal). 

i-dae'a.  +  idea. 
i-dseled.  Obs.  p.  p.  of  deal. 

I  da'ia  (T-da'yd).  I).  Bib. 
I-da'ias  (-yrts).  D.  Bib. 

I  da'ic  (-Yk),  a.  =  Id/Kan. 
Id'a-lah  (Yd'a-la  ;  I'da-la  ; 
Y-da'ld).  Bib. 

I  da'li-a  (T-da'IY-d),  n.  [NL., 
the  specific  name :  cf.  L.  Idali- 


us  Idalian.]  Zool.  A  large  red 
and  black  nymphalid  butterfly 
( Argynnis  idalia )  found  from 
Maine  to  Nebraska.  Its  cater¬ 
pillar  feeds  on  violets. 

I.  D  B.  Abbr.  Illicit  diamond 
buyer  or  buying  (applying  not 
merely  to  buying,  but  to  all 
trading  in  rough  or  uncut  dia¬ 
monds,  which  is  illicit  unless 
both  buyer  and  seller  hold  the 
requisite  permit  for  such  deal¬ 
ings).  South  Africa. 

Id'bash  (Id'h&sh).  Bib. 
id-dat'  (Y-dat'),  ti.  [Ar.  * iddd , 
lit.,  number.]  Moham.  Law. 


The  period  for  which  a  woman 
may  not  remarry  after  being 
widowed  or  divorced,  —  four 
months  and  ten  days  for  a  wid¬ 
ow  and  ordinarily  three  lunar 
months  for  a  divorced  woman. 
Id'do  ( Yd'o).  Bib.  [Ohs.  or  R. I 
ide  (Yd),  n.  One  of  the  ides. | 
ide  (Id).  Var.  of  id,  fish, 
i-de'a,  v.  i.  Sf  t.  To  form,  or  form 
into,  ideas.  Rare. 
i-de'a-lesB,  a.  See -less. 
i-deal-is  '  ti-cal  (Y-de'al-Ys'  tY- 

k/7l),«.  =  IDEALISTIC. 

i-de  al-is'ti-cal-ly,  adv.  of  ide¬ 
alistic. 


ale,  senate,  c&re,  &m,  dccount,  arm,  ask,  sofa ;  eve,  £vent,  find,  reefint,  maker;  ice,  ill;  old,  ftbey,  orb,  5dd,  s&ft,  connect ;  use,  unite,  urn,  tip,  circus,  menu ; 

||  Foreign  Word.  f  Obsolete  Variant  of.  -f  combined  with.  =  equals. 
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I DIC  ATHICALLY 


2.  The  capacity  to  form  or  entertain  ideals. 

3.  Phren.  The  conceptive  faculty. 

4-  An  ideal ;  an  idealization  ;  an  imaginary  being, 
i-de  al  i  za'tion  (i-de'&l-T-za'shwn ;  -i-za'ahim ;  277),  n. 
Act  or  process  of  idealizing ;  also,  the  product  of  idealiz¬ 
ing;  specif.,  Fine  Art ,  employment  of  idealistic  methods. 
See  idealism,  n.,  3. 

i  de'al  ize  (i-de'al-iz),  V.  t.  ;  i-de'al-ized  (-izd)  ;  i-de'al- 
iz'ing  (-iz'Tng).  [Cf.  F.  idealiser.)  1.  To  make  ideal ;  to 
give  an  ideal  form  or  value  to  ;  to  attribute  ideal  charac¬ 
teristics  and  excellences  to  ;  as,  to  idealize  real  life. 

2-  Fine  Art.  To  treat  idealistically.  See  idealism,  3. 
i  de'al-ize,  v.  i.  To  form  ideals  ;  to  work  idealistically, 
i-de'al-ly  (-1),  adv.  1.  In  idea  or  imagination  ;  by  means 
of  ideas ;  mentally. 

2.  In  relation  to,  or  in  the  manner  of,  an  exemplar,  arche¬ 
type,  or  pattern. 

3.  Conformably  to  an  ideal ;  perfectly. 

1-de'al-re'al-isin,  n.  Metaph.  The  doctrine  that  the  ideal, 

or  subjective,  is  embodied  in,  or  is  identical  with,  the 
metaphysical  reality.  The  philosophies  of  Fichte,  Schel- 
ling,  and  Wundt  are  forms  of  ideal-realism . 
i-de'ate  (i-de'at),  n.  [LL.  ideatum.  See  idea.]  Metaph. 
The  actual  existence  supposed  to  correspond  with  an  idea  ; 
the  correlate  in  real  existence  to  the  idea  as  a  thought  ex¬ 
istence. 


l-de'ate  (-at),  v.  t. ;  i-de'at-ed  (-at-Sd) ;  i-de'at-ing  (-at- 
Tng).  1.  To  form  in  idea  ;  to  conceive  ;  esp.,  to  precon¬ 
ceive  or  prefigure,  as  a  Platonic  idea. 

The  ideated  man  ...  as  he  stood  in  the  intellect  of  God. 

Sir  T.  Browne. 

2.  To  have  ideas,  thoughts,  or  impressions  of. 
l-de'ate,  v.  i.  To  take  the  form  of,  or  work  through,  ideas, 
l'de  a'tion  (i'de-a'shan),  n.  Function  or  capacity  of  the 
mind  whereby  it  forms  or  entertains  ideas  ;  the  process  of 
entertaining  and  relating  ideas.  — 1  de-a'tion-al  (-&1),  a. 

II  l'dern  (l'dSrn),  pron.  or  adj.  [L.]  The  same  ;  the  same 
as  above  ;  —  often  abbreviated  id 

I  dem  ta'cl  end  (-fa'shT-?nd),  a.  [L .  idem  same  -f-  fact- 
endus  to  be  made.]  Math.  Reproducing  itself  when  mul¬ 
tiplied  by  a  certain  basis;  thus,  if  ij  =  j,  in  multiple  al¬ 
gebra,  j  is  idemfaciend. 

I  dem  fa'ci-ent  (-£nt),  a.  [L.  idem  same  -f-  faciens ,  -entity 
making.]  Math.  Reproducing  itself  when  multiplying  a 
certain  oasis  ;  thus,  if  ij  =  i,  in  multiple  algebra,  then  i 
is  idem f orient. 

l'dem  fac'tor  (fSk'ter),  n.  [L.  idem  same  -f-  factor  maker. 

Math.  A  symbol  that  is  either  idemfaciend  or  idemfacient. 
i-dem'po-tent  (i-dSm'po-tgnt),  a.  [L.  idem  same  -}-  polens, 
- entis ,  powerful.]  Math.  Reproducing  itself  on  being 
raised  to  any  positive  integral  power. 

I]  l'dem  SO'nans  (I'd Sin  so'n5nz).  [L.]  Sounding  the  same  ; 
—  a  phrase  alluding  to  the  legal  rule  that  in  documents  a 
spelling  of  a  material  word  which  is  wrong  but  sounds  es¬ 
sentially  the  same  as  the  word  intended  does  not  vitiate 
the  instrument ;  thus  “  Keen,”  “  Conly,”  have  been  held 
idem  sonans  with  “  Keene,”  “  Conoly.”  Idem  sonans  is 
said  to  exist  “  if  the  attentive  ear  finds  difficulty  in  dis¬ 
tinguishing  them  when  pronounced ;  or  common  and  long- 
continued  usage  has  by  corruption  or  abbreviation  made 
them  identical  in  pronunciation.”  118  Mo.  188. 

i-den'tic  (I-dSn'tTk),  a.  Identical;  specif.,  in  diplomacy, 
designating  an  action  or  expression  in  which  two  or  more 
governments  follow  precisely  the  same  course  or  employ 
the  same  form  (distinguished  from  a  joint  action  or  expres¬ 
sion)  ;  as,  identic  representations  ;  an  identic  note. 

1-den'ti  cal  (-tT-kal),  a.  [Cf.  F.  identique.  See  identity.] 

1.  The  same  ;  the  selfsame  ;  the  very  same  ;  not  different ; 
as,  the  identical  person  or  thing. 

2.  The  same  in  kind,  quality,  or  characteristic  ;  exactly 
alike  or  equal :  as,  many  were  sick  with  an  identical  disease. 

In  matters  of  simple  quality  to  be  identical  is  to  be  equal  and 
vice  versa.  -  B.  Bosanquet. 

3.  Expressing  or  effecting  identity.  Chiefly  Math. 

Syn.  —  Identical,  same,  equivalent,  equal,  tantamount. 
Identical  is  the  strictest  term  for  entire  and  absolute 
agreement  or  negation  of  difference;  as,  No  two  leaves 
are  identical ;  I  found  it  at  the  identical  spot  w  here  I  left 
it;  44 Philammon  was  quite  shrewd  enough  to  see  that  as¬ 
sertion  was  not  identical  with  proof  ”  (Kingsley).  Same 
(which  may  be  exactly  synonymous  with  identical)  is  often 
used  more  loosely,  either  in  the  sense  of  that  which  itself 
does  not  change,  or  of  that  which  is  of  like  sort,  character, 
or  quality  with  something  else;  as,  “Here’s  the  twin 
brother  of  thy  letter  .  .  .  —  Why,  this  is  the  very  same ; 
the  very  hand,  the  very  words”  (Shah.) ;  “  He  [Marlbor¬ 
ough]  could  see  a  hero  perish  or  a  sparrow  fall,  with  the 
same  amount  of  sympathy  for  either  ”  ( Thackeray ) ;  “Noth¬ 
ing  can  be  as  it  has  been  before  ;  better,  so  call  it,  only  not 
the  same  ”  (R.  Browning) ;  the  tw’ins  were  dressed  alike, 
even  to  the  same  shoes.  Things  are  equal  which  are  the 
same,  esp.  in  number,  amount,  magnitude,  value,  and  the 
like  ;  they  are  equivalent  when  they  amount  to  the  same 
thing  (particularly  wdien  set  off  against  each  other),  esp. 
in  worth,  force,  significance,  or  import ;  as,  equal  height, 
equal  speed  j  equal  shares,  some  in  cash;  some  in  real  es¬ 
tate  of  equivalent  value ;  the  British  pound  is  roughly 
equivalent  to  five  dollars  ;  “  If  to  keep  silence  is  not  to  lie. 
.  .  .  yet  silence  is,  after  all,  equivalent  to  a  negation  ” 
( Thackeray ).  Tantamount  is  commonly  applied  toother 
than  material  things ;  as, 44  Such  a  movement  .  .  .  would 
be  tantamount  to  a  confession  of  failure  ”  ( Trollope) ;  “  The 
government,  against  which  a  claim  of  liberty  is  fanta- 


i-de'al-iz'er  (T-de'dl-Iz/?r),  n. 
An  idealist. 

1-de'al-less,  a.  See  -less. 
l-dc'al-ness,  n.  See -ness. 
i-de'a-log'ic  (T-d  e'd-l  5  j'Y  k), 
1-de'a-logue  (T-de'«-15g),  i  de- 
al'o-gy  (T'df-ttl'O-jY).  vars.  of 
IDEOLOGIC,  etc 

i-de'al-ty  (Y-de'rtl-tY),  n.  An 
ideal.  Ohs.  Oxf.  E.  D. 

l-de'ate  (-ltt),o.  Pert,  to,  or  pro¬ 
duced  by,  an  archetype  or  idea. 
Rare.  [tional.  R.  I 

i-de'a-tive  C-a-tYv),  a.  =idea-| 
Ij  Fde  a'tum  (T'df-a'tmn),  n. 
[1.1, .1  =  i dbate,  n. 

1-dee'  (T-de'),n.  [F.  idee.']  Idea. 
Obs  or  Dial. 

H  i'dde'  Axe'  (e'da'  feks').  [F.] 

*=  FIXED  IDEA. 

j-de'ist,  n.  [idea  4-  -ist.)  An 
idculist;  Platonist.  06s. 
idel  idle,  idol. 

Udeled  Obs.  p.  p.  of  deal. 
ldelhed,  ldelnes,  etc-  +  idlh- 
UED,  IDLENESS,  etc. 


1-deme.  v.  t.  [AS.  gedeman.  See 
deem.]  To  deem  ;  judge.  Ohs. 
i-demed,  1-demet.  Obs.  p.  p.  of 
deem.  [Busy;  eident.  6cot. i 
l'denta'd^ntL".  [Icel.  i&tWI.]  I 
1-den  '  ti-cal-ism  ( T-dd  n  'tY-krt  1- 
Yz’m),  n.  The  use  of  an  identi¬ 
cal  proposition.  Bcntham. 

i-den'ti-cal-ly,  adv.  of  identi¬ 
cal.  Specif.,  Moth.,  for  all  val¬ 
ues  of  the  symbols  involved, 
i-den'ti-cal-ness.  n.  See  -ness. 
1-den'tl-fi  a  ble  (T-ddn'tT-fl'd- 
b’l),  a.  See -able. 

Tden-tlf'lc,  a.  Identical  in  ac¬ 
tion.  Ohs.  Oxf.  E.  D. 

l-den'ti  A  er  (T-d5n'tI-fTPr).  u. 
One  that  identifies, 
l-den'tism  (T-dPn'tYz’m), n.  [See 
identity.]  Mefajth.  The  doc¬ 
trine,  taught  by  Schelling.  that 
matter  and  mind,  and  subject 
and  object,  are  identical  in  the 
Absolute. 

1  den'tlBt,  n.  [See  identity  ; 
-1ST.]  Med.  One  who  holds  that 


mount  to  high  treason,  is  a  government  to  which  submis¬ 
sion  is  equivalent  to  slavery  ”  (Burke).  See  resemblance, 
reciprocal. 

Identical  equation,  Math .,  one  that  is  satisfied  for  all  values 
of  the  literal  symbols.— 1.  operation.  Math.y  one  that  does 
not  change  the  operand ;  —  denoted  by  1.  —  1.  points,  Phys¬ 
iol.,  points  on  the  retinas  of  the  two  eyes  which,  when  tne 
lines  of  regard  are  parallel,  occupy  coincident  positions  as 
to  the  retinal  centers.  —  i.  proposition,  LogiCy  a  proposition 
w  hose  whole  meaning  is  involved  in  the  terms  so  that  the 
affirmation  is  superfluous ;  as,  vice  is  evil,  a  soporific  acts 
through  its  dormitive  virtue,  are  identical  propositions. 
i-den  ti-fi-ca'tion  (i-dgifftT-fT-ka'shim),  n.  Act  of  identi¬ 
fying,  or  state  of  being  identified. 

i-den'ti-fy  (i  -d6n'tT-fi),  v.  t. ;  i-den'ti-fied  (-fid)  ;  i-den'- 
ti-fy'ing  (-fl'Tng).  [Cf.  F.  identifier.  See  identity;  -fy.] 

1.  To  make  to  be  the  same ;  to  unite  or  combine  so  as  to 
make  one;  to  treat  as  being  one  or  having  the  same  purpose 
or  effect ;  to  consider  as  the  same  in  any  relation. 

Every  precaution  is  taken  to  identify  the  interests  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  and  of  the  rulers.  D  Ramsay 

2.  To  establish  the  identity  of ;  to  prove  the  same  (with 
something  described,  claimed,  or  asserted) ;  as,  to  identify 
stolen  property  ;  specif.,  Biol.y  to  determine  the  species  of. 

i  den'ti  fy,  v.  i.  To  become  the  same ;  to  coalesce  in  in¬ 
terest,  purpose,  use,  effect,  etc. 

An  enlightened  self-interest,  which  .  .  .  they  tell  us  will  iden¬ 
tify  with  an  interest  more  enlarged  and  public  Burke 

i-den'ti  ty  (-tT-tT),  n. ;  pi.  -ties  (-tTz).  [F.  identite ,  LL. 
identitas ,  irregularly  formed  fr.  L.  idem  the  same.]  1.  The 
extreme  case  of  resemblance ;  absolute  likeness  of  two  or 
more  things  in  the  respect  in  w'hich  they  are  considered  ; 
as,  the  identity  of  cognate  species  is  their  generic  charac¬ 
ter  ;  also,  an  instance  of  such  likeness  or  sameness. 

Identity  is  a  relation  between  our  cognitions  of  a  thing,  not  be¬ 
tween  things  themselves.  Sir  \V.  Hamilton 

Identity,  or  correspondence  in  form  of  combination,  is  a  very  po¬ 
tent  factor  in  determining  suggestion  by  similarity.  G.  F.  Stout 

2.  Sameness  with  itself ;  selfsameness;  oneness.  Cf.  law 
of  thought. 

The  basis  of  the  synthetic  transition  is  here  as  everywhere  the 
nature  of  an  identity  or  universal,  and  that  the  universal  is  af¬ 
firmed  to  be  fact  makes  no  difference  to  its  apodeictic  force. 

B.  Bosanquet 

Deeper  than  both  nature  and  spirit  is  now  something  that 
Schelling  calls  by  various  mysterious  names,  the  “Absolute.” 
the  “  Identity the  “  Indifference  of  Subject  and  Object,”  the 
“  Unity  of  Nature  nnd  Spirit.”  Josiah  Royce 

3.  Unity  and  persistence  of  personality;  individuality,  or  an 
individual ;  unity  or  individual  comprehensiveness  of  a  life 
or  character  ;  as,  he  lost  consciousness  of  his  own  identity. 

4.  The  condition  of  being  the  same  with  something  de¬ 
scribed  or  asserted,  or  of  possessing  a  character  claimed  ; 
as,  to  establish  the  identity  of  stolen  goods. 

To  constitute  identity  of  invention,  and  therefore  infringe¬ 
ment,  not  only  must  the  result  attained  be  the  same,  but  in  cuse 
the  means  used  for  its  attainment  is  a  combination  of  known 
elements,  the  elements  combined  in  both  cases  must  be  the  same, 
and  combined  in  the  same  way,  so  that  each  element  shall  per¬ 
form  the  same  function,  provided,  however,  that  the  differences 
alleged  are  not  merely  colorable,  according  to  the  rule  forbidding 
the  use  of  known  equivalents  114  U.  S.  87. 

5.  Math.  An  identical  equation. 

i'de-0-  (i'de-o-;  Td'e-o-).  Combining  form  fr.  Gr.  t£ea,  idea. 
i'de-0-gram/  (I'de-o-grXm' ;  Td'e-o-),  n.  [ ideo -  -j- -gram  ;  cf. 
F.  ideogramme .]  1.  An  original  pictorial  element  of 

writing  ;  an  early  form  of  hieroglyph  expressing  no  sound, 
but  symbolizing  directly  the  idea  of  a  thing  and  not  the 
name  of  it.  Ideograms  precede  phonograms  in  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  writing.  Cf.  phonogram,  acrophony. 

Ideoyrams  may  be  defined  to  be  pictures  intended  to  represent 
either  things  or  thoughts.  /  Taylor  (The  Alphabet) 

2.  A  symbol  used  for  convenience,  or  for  abbreviation  ;  as, 

1,  2,  3,  +,  — ,  X,  S,  §,  etc. 

i'de-O-graph'  (-graf'),  n.  [ ideo -  -f-  - graph .]  An  ideogram, 
i  de  O-graph'ic  (-grSf'Tk  ;  277)  )  a.  [Cf.  F.  ideographique.'] 
i  de-O-graph'i-cal  (-T-kal)  )  Of  or  pertaining  to  an 
ideograph,  or  ideogram.  —  i'de-O-graph'i  cal-ly,  adv. 
Lde-og'ra-phy  (  Sg'rd-fT),  n.  [Cf.  F.  idlographie .]  Em¬ 
ployment  or  study  of  ideograms. 

i'de-o-log'i-cal  (-o-l<5j'I-k&l),  a.  [Cf.  F.  ideologique.']  Of 
or  pertaining  to  ideology.  — Ude-O-log'i-cal-ly,  adv. 
i;de  Ol'O  gist  ( -ol'6-jTst),  v.  1.  One  versed  in  the  science 
of  ideas,  or  an  advocate  of  the  uoctrines  of  ideology. 

2.  A  theorist  ;  dreamer;  visionary. 

i  de-ol'o-gy  (Fde-51'o-jT  ;  Td'e-j,  n. ; pi.  -gies  (-jTz).  [ideo- 
H --logy.‘  cf.  F.  ideologic  j  1  Metaph.  The  science  of 
ideas;  specif.,  a  theory  of  the  origin  of  ideas  which  de¬ 
rives  them  exclusively  from  sensation.  The  doctrine  of 
ideology  was  a  direct  outgrowdh  of  the  sensationalism  of 
Condillac.  Destutt  de  Tracy  (1754-1836)  gave  it  this  name. 

2.  Visionary  speculation-  idle  theorizing;  also,  an  im¬ 
practical  theory  or  system  of  theories. 

Utopias  are  social  romances,  or  ideologies.  Diet  of  Pol  Econ 

3.  Rare,  a  Idealism,  b  The  study  of  the  relation  of 
ideas  to  language. 

Lde-o-mo'tor  (-6-mo'ter),  a.  [ ideo -  -j-  motor. ~\  Psychol. 
Acting,  or  tending  to  produce  action  (or  specif,  nonvolun¬ 
tary  action),  in  comiection  with  or  following  thought. 
i'de-0-phone'  (i'de-6-fon' ;  Td'e-),  n.  [ideo-  -}-  -phone.) 
A  sound  or  group  Df  sounds  conveying  a  particular  idea  ; 
an  auditory  or  spoken  word  or  phrase  as  distinguished 
from  a  written  one.  A.  J.  Ellis.  —  Lde-O-phO-net'iCS 
(-fo-ngt'Tks),  7i.  -  i;de  Oph'O  llOUS  (-5t'6-nws),  a. 
i'de-o-phre'ni-a  (-fre'nT-d),  n.  [NL. ;  ideo-  -f-  Gr.  <t>prjv 


mind -j  /.J  Med  /.vanity  marked  by  disordered  idea- 
ido-o-phrea'ic  (f'de-ft-frSn'Ik),  a. 
i  de-op'Ia  S]  i  ),  n.  [ideo-  -f-  -plasy.)  The 

operation  *  f  ,’iigg.  ideas  in  producing  physiological 
changes.  -  i'de-o-ple.s  ,1c  (-o-pl5s'tik),  a. 
ides  (id.;),  n  pi.  [L.  ulus ;  cf.  F.  ides.)  A  certain  day  of 
the  ancient  Roman  mouth ;  also,  loosely,  this  and  the  seven 
day*  \  :  i  Roman  calendar. 

The  i  /  of  March  remember.  Shak. 

id'i  asm  >  ;T-5z  !  ).  7t.  [Gr.  (Skxotxo? ;  ihiafeiv  to  be  pe¬ 
culiar,  1610?  peculiar.]  A  peculiarity;  idiosyncrasy. 
ld'l-O-  (Td'I-fc-).  A  combining  form  from  Greek  I6cos,j>rt- 
.  iistinct . 

id'i-O-blast  (-blast  ,  n.  [Ulio- -blast.)  a  Biol.  A  hypo¬ 
thetical  structural  unit  of  the  cell;  — practically  equiv. 
to  b ioph ore.  O.  Hertwig.  b  But.  An  isolated  cell  differ¬ 
ing  in  form,  in  contents,  or  in  wall  structure,  from  neigh¬ 
boring  cells.  Strongly  lignified  idioblasts  are  sclerotic  cells, 
id  i  oc'ra  sy  (-Sk'rd-sT),  n.  ;  pi.  -siES  (-slz).  [Gr.  ISlo- 
Kpaala.  See  idio-  ;  crasis.]  Peculiarity  of  constitution ; 
temperament  or  constitution  peculiar  to  a  person;  idiosyn¬ 
crasy.—  id^-o-crat'ic  (  o-ki5t'Tk),  -crat'i-cal  (-T-kal),  a. 
id'i-o-cy  (Td'T-o-sT),  n.  [From  idiot  ;  cf.  accuracy  fr.  ac¬ 
curate ,  or  Gr.  iSoDTcia  uncouthness,  want  of  education,  fr. 

.  See  idiot;  cf.  idiotcy.]  Extreme  deficiency  in 
intelligence  due  to  incomplete  or  abnormal  development 
of  the  brain  and  mind.  The  deficiency  is  usually  congen¬ 
ital  or  due  to  arrest  of  development  following  disease  or 
injury  in  early  childhood.  Idiocy  is  the  extreme  case  of 
mental  deficiency,  characterized  by  blunted  or  perverted 
development  of  the  senses  and  instincts,  incapacity  for 
ordinary  care  of  the  person,  and  little  or  no  amelioration 
as  a  result  of  training.  Imbecility  implies  a  less  deficient 
development  and  usually  some  capacity  for  improvement. 
Feeble-mindedness  denotes  only  moderate  inferiority  to 
normal  intelligence.  A  special  form  of  idiocy  is  cretinism 
(which  see).  All  of  these  are  to  be  distinguished  from  men¬ 
tal  degeneration  (cf.  insanity).  Frequent  causes  of  idiocy 
are  inbreeding  and  alcoholism  in  the  parents.  In  law, 
idiots  and  imbeciles  have  no  criminal  responsibility, 
id'i  0  graph'  (-graf'),  n.  [Gr.  i6i6ypa</>0 ?  autographic  ;  t$iov 
one’s  own  -f-  ypatfie iv  to  write.]  A  mark  or  signature  pe¬ 
culiar  to  an  individual  ;  a  trade-mark.  —  id'i  O-graph'ic 
(-grSf'Tk),  id'i-o-graph'i-caK-T-kdl),  a. 
id'i  om  (Td'T-wm),  n.  [F.  uliome ,  L.  idioma ,  fr.  Gr. 
i&iiopia,  fr.  ISiovu  to  make  a  person’s  own,  to  make  proper 
or  peculiar,  fr.  iSios  one’sown,  proper,  peculiar.]  1.  The 
language  proper  or  peculiar  to  a  people  (a  tongue)  or  to  a 
district  or  community  (a  dialect). 

2.  The  syntactical  or  structural  form  peculiar  to  any 
language  ;  the  genius  or  cast  of  a  language. 

Idiom  .  .  .  signifies  the  totality  of  the  general  rules  of  con¬ 
struction  which  characterize  the  syntax  of  a  particular  lan¬ 
guage  and  distinguish  it  from  other  tongues  G  P.  Marsh 

lie  followed  their  language  [the  Latin],  but  did  not  comply 
with  the  idiom  of  ours  Dryaen. 

3.  a  An  expression  conforming  or  appropriate  to  the  pe¬ 
culiar  structural  form  of  a  language,  b  An  expression 
that  is  peculiar  to  itself  in  grammatical  construction  ;  one 
the  meaning  of  which  as  a  whole  cannot  be  derived  from 
the  conjoined  meanings  of  its  elements;  thus,  “Monday 
week  ”  is  an  idiom  signifying  “  the  Monday  a  week  after 
next  Monday  ;  ”  44  many  a  ”  is  an  idiom  signifying  “  many 
taken  distributively  ;  ”  “had  better”  is  equivalent  to 
“  might  better ;  ”  “  how  are  you  ?  ”  to  “  what  is  the  state 
of  your  health  or  feelings?  ” 

4.  A  form  or  forms  of  expression  characteristic  of  an  au¬ 
thor  ;  as,  Browning’s  idiom  is  often  difficult. 

6.  Peculiarity  ;  idiosyncrasy.  Obs.  or  R. 
id'i-O-mat'ic  (-o-m5t'Tk)  )  a.  [Gr.  iSiu^ariKov.]  Of  or 
id'i-O-mat'i-Cal  (-l-kal)  f  pertaining  to,  or  conforming  to, 
idiom.  —  id  i-o-mat'i-cal-ly,  adv. 
id  l  om'e  ter  (Yd'T-Sm'e-ter),  n.  [idio- -meter.)  Astron. 
An  instrument  for  ascertaining  the  “personal  equation” 
of  an  observer. 

id'i-0  mor'phic  (  o-m6r'fTk),  a.  1.  Idiomorphous. 

2.  Cry st.  Having  its  proper  form  or  shape  ;  —  said  of 
minerals  the  growth  of  whose  crystals  in  a  rock  has  not 
been  interfered  with  by  the  other  constituents.  Opposed 
to  xenomorphic.  —  id'i-o-mor'phi-cal-ly  (-fT-kal-T),  adv. 

—  id'i-o-mor'phism  (-fTz’m),  n. 

ld  i  o-mor'phous  (  fas),  a.  lGt.  28u>/aop£os  ;  peculiar 
-f-  popiln)  form.]  1.  Having  a  form  of  its  own. 

2.  Idiom orphic. 

id'i-O-mus'CU-lar  (-mns'ku-ldr),  a.  [idio-  -f-  muscular.) 
Physiol.  Pert,  to  muscular  tissue  exclusively.  —  ldiomuBcu- 
lar  contraction,  Physiol.,  a  semipermanent  contraction  of  a 
degenerated  muscle,  produced  by  a  mechanical  irritant, 
id  i-o-ncu-ro'sis  (-nu-ro'sTs),  7i.  [NL.  ;  idio-  -f-  neurosis.) 

Med.  Simple  neurosis  due  to  peripheral  nervous  disorder, 
id  i  op'a-thy  (-Bp'a-thT),  n .  ;  pi.  -thies  (-thTz).  [Gr. 
ibiondOtia ;  tSioc  proper,  peculiar  -f-  naOeiv,  na(T\eiv,  to 
suffer  :  cf.  F.  idiopathie.)  1.  A  peculiar,  or  individual, 
characteristic  or  affection. 

All  men  are  so  full  of  their  own  fancies  and  idiopathies.  that 
they  scarce  have  the  civility  to  interchange  any  words  with  a 
stranger.  Dr  H.  More. 

2.  Med.  A  morbid  state  or  condition  not  preceded  or  oc¬ 
casioned  by  any  other  disease  ;  a  primary  disease. 

—  id'i-o-p'ath'ic  (-o-path'Tk),  ld'i-o-path'i-cal  (-T-kal), 
a.  —  id  i-o  path'i-cal  ly,  adv. 


certain  diseases  usually  thought 
to  he  different  are  the  same, 
i  de-o-ge-net'ic,  a.  [id so-  -f  -ge¬ 
netic.]  Originating  ideas 
i  de-og'e-ny  (T'df-Sj't-nT  ;  Yd/- 
P-),  n.  [ideo-  -f  -geny  :  cf .  F.  idd- 
ogiinie.)  Science  of  the  origin 
of  ideas.  —  l  de-o-gen'l-cal  (-6- 
jgn'Y-krtl),  a. 

i'de  o-glyph'  (I'd  P-fi-g  1  Yf'  ; 
Yd'P-),  n.  [ ideo -  +  Gr.  yAvt/nj 
carving.]  An  ideogram, 
i  de-o-graph'ic  (T'd?M5-gr&f'Yk  ; 
Yd'P-o-),  n.  a  Ideogram,  b  pi. 
Ideographic  writing. 

1  de-ol'a-trv  (-61'a-trY),  n.  [ ideo - 
4 --la  try.)  Idea  worship.  Rare. 
i  de-o-log'ic  (-6-16j'lk),  a.  = 
ideological.  [See-izE.I 

i  de-ol'o-glze  (-Bl'o-jTz),  v  t. \ 
i-de'o-logue  (T-de'fi-lflg),  n.  [F. 

ideologue.]  =  IDEOLOGIST. 

1  de-o-mo'tlon  (Udf-P-nid'shiTn  ; 
Yd'P-o-),  n.  Physiol.  Ideomotor 
movement. 

i-deoped-  Obs.  p.  p,  of  deep. 


lde-o-prax'ist  (T'dP-o-pr&k'- 
sl6t ;  Yd'P-ij-),  n.  \ideo-  -f  Gr. 
TTon£t<;  doing.]  One  who  puts 
ineas  into  practice.  Rare. 
ldeot.  ideotical,  etc.  idiot, 
IDIOT  I  CAL,  etc.  [DEKVE.I 

i-derved.  i-dervet  Obs.  p.  p.  of  | 
|i  Id  est.  [L.l  'l  b at  is. 

Idg.  Ahhr.  Indo-Germanic. 
idrgah  (Yd'gii),  n.  [Per  'idyah  ; 
Ar.  'id  feast  -I-  Per.  yah  place.] 
A  place  set  apart  for  public 
prayers  on  the  two  chief  Mo¬ 
hammedan  feasts. 

||  id  ge'nus  om'ne.  [L.]  All 
that  Kind  or  class;  all  of  that 
sort.  [Ithunn.] 

I'dhnnn  (e'fchdon).  Var.  of| 
id'ic  (Yd'Yk ),  a.  Biol.  Pertain¬ 
ing  to.  or  consisting  of.  ids. 
i-dlched  obs.  p.  p.  of  ditch. 
Id'i-da  (Yd'Y-da).  D.  Bib 
i-dight.  i-diht.  Obs.  p.  p.  of 

DIGHT.  YDIGHT. 

idil,  idilnese,  etc.  i •  idle,  idle¬ 
ness,  etc. 


i-dil'ian.  +  idyllian. 

1  dll 'Ion.  idyllium. 

Id  i-o-chro'mo-Bome,  n.  [idio-- f 
chromosome. ]  See  sex,  n.,  1. 

Id  i-oc'ra-cy  (Yd'l-Ok'ra-sY),  n. 
[ulio-  -t-  -cracy.)  A  state  in 
which  the  supreme  ruler  is  con¬ 
sidered  to  be  God  or  an  idea. 
ldl-o-cra'8l8  (-C-kra'eYs),  n 
NL.]  Idiocrasy 
d  l-o^cy-cloph'a-nouB(-sI-kl8f'. 
d-nas),  a.  [idio-  -f  cyclo-  -f-  Gr 
ifraiveaOat  to  appear.]  Cryst.  — 
idiophanous. 

ld'l-o-e-lec'trlc,  a.  [idio-  -f  elec¬ 
tric.)  Physics.  Capable  of  be¬ 
coming  electrified  by  friction  ; 

—  opposed  to  anelectric.  —  n. 
An  iaioelectric  eubetance  It  is 
now  known  that  any  substance 
can  be  electrified  by  friction. 

—  ld'l-o-e-lec'trl-cal,  a. 

id  l-o  gen'#-«l«,  n .  [idio-  -f  -gen¬ 
esis.]  Med  The  development  of 
disease  without  external  cause, 
id'i-o-gloi'it-a  (Yd'Y-C-glBs'Y-d), 


n  [NL  ;  Gr  tOtoyAwcrao?,  a., 
fr.  16105,  peculiar,  one’s  own  4- 
yAintraa  tongue.]  M<  d  Speech 
marked  by  extremely  defective 
articulation  and  the  utterance 
of  meaningless  words.  —  id/l-o- 
Elot'tic  (-glCt'Yk),  a. 

Id  l  og 'y- nous  (-Oj'Y-nws),  a. 
[ idio -  4-  -gynous.]  Bot.  Desti¬ 
tute  of  a  pistil.  Rare. 

Id  1-o-hyp'no-tlsm,  n.  [ i/ho -  4- 
hypnotxsm.]  Self-hypnotism 
id'i-ol'a-try  (Td'Y-51'd-trT).  n. 
[idio-  4-  -latry.]  Self-worship. 
Rare. 

id^-o-mat'i-cal-ness,  n.  See 

-NESS. 

ld'1-om'a-tism  (Y  d'Y-B  m'd- 
tYz’m), ».  Idiomatic  expression, 
ld'i-o-mog'ra-phy  (-ri-mBg'ra- 
fY),n.  [idiom  -f  -graph)/  ]  De¬ 
scription  of  idiom, 
id  1-o-mol'o-gy  (-mOl'fl-jY),  n. 
[idiom  4-  -logy.]  Study  of  idiom, 
ld'i-o-pa-thet'ic  (-pa-thCt'Yk), 
a.  laiopathic.  Rare. 


food,  foot ;  out,  oil ;  chair  ;  "O  ;  sing,  iijk  ;  ^en,  thin  ;  nature,  verdure  (250) ;  Knch  in  G.  icli,  ach  (144)  ;  boN  ;  yet ;  zh  —  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Guide. 

Full  explanations  of  Abbreviations,  8lgns,  etc..  Immediately  precede  the  %  oeabulary. 
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ld'i-oph'a-nous  (Td'T-Sf'd-nws),  a.  [ idio -  +  Gr.  <fm (ueaOai 
to  appear.]  Cryst.  Exhibiting  interference  figures  without 
the  aid  of  a  polariscope.  —  id  i  oph'a  nism  (-nTz’in),  n. 
ld'1-0  plasm  (Td't-o-plSz’m),  n.  [idio-  -f-  - plasm .]  Biol. 
That  portion  of  the  cell  protoplasm  which  by  iCe  inherent 
organization  is  supposed  to  determine  the  character  of  the 
species  and  to  be  the  physical  basis  of  hereditary  transmis¬ 
sion  ;  germ  plasm.  It  is  commonly  identified  with  chro¬ 
matin.  —  id'i-o  plas-mat'lc  (-pl£z-mat/Tk),  a. 
id/i  o-psy/cho-log'i-cal  (-si'ko-lBj'I-k&l),  a.  Pertaining  to 
one’s  own  mind  or  psychology.  See  heteropsychologic  al. 
id  i-0  psy-chol'O-gy  (-si-k51'6-jT),  n.  [idio-  -j-  psychol¬ 
ogy .]  The  psychology  of  one’s  own  mind. 
id'1-0  ret'i-nal  (-rgt'T-nal),  a.  [idio-  -}-  retinal.']  Peculiar 
to  the  retina.  —  idioretinal  light,  the  dull  gray  lignt  or  char¬ 
acteristic  sensation  coming  from  the  retina  itself. 

Id  1  0  se'pi  on  (-se'pi-5n),  n.  [NL. ;  idio-  -{-  Gr.  <rr)via 
cuttlefish.]  Zool.  A  genus  of  dibrancliiate  cephalopods 
consisting  of  one  species  (/.  pyginveum)  of  the  Indian 
Ocean,  which  is  the  smallest  known  cephalopod,  being 
only  about  three  fifths  of  an  inch  long.  It  constitutes  a 
family,  Id  i  0-se-J)i'l-daB  (-se-pl'T-de). 
id'i  o  spasm  (Td'T-6-sp5z’m),  n.  [idio-  -j-  Med. 

Local  spasm  or  cramp.  —  ld'i-O-spas'tic  (-spXs'tTk),  a. 
id'i-O-Stat'ic  (-stat'ik),  a.  [idio-  -f-  s/a/tc.]  Elec.  Pert,  to 
a  method  of  measurement  of  electricity  without  employing 
auxiliary  electrification  ;  —  opposed  to  heterostatic. 
id  i-o-syn'cra  sy  (-sTq'kra-sT),  n. ;  pi.  -sies  (-sTz).  [Gr. 
iStoavyicpacria  ;  16109  proper,  peculiar  -f-  o-uy/cpTen?  a  mix¬ 
ing  together,  fr.  crvyKepa uvvvai  to  mix  ;  avv  with  -j-  nepav- 
vvvai  to  mix  ;  cf.  F.  idiosyncratic.  See  idiom  ;  crasis.] 

1.  Characteristic  peculiarity  of  habit  or  structure.  Obs. 

2.  A  peculiarity  of  physical  or  mental  constitution  or 
temperament ;  a  characteristic  distinguishing  an  individ¬ 
ual  ;  characteristic  susceptibility  ;  idiocrasy  ;  eccentricity. 

The  individual  mind  .  .  .  takes  its  tone  from  the  idiosyncra¬ 
sies  of  the  body.  I.  lay  lor. 

Syn.  —  See  eccentricity. 

id  i-0  syn-crat'lc  (-sni-krSt/Yk)  1  a.  Of  peculiar  temper  or 
id  i  o-syn-crat'i  cal  (-T-kal)  j  disposition  ;  of  one’s  pe¬ 
culiar  individual  character. — id  i-O-syn-crat'i  cal-ly,  adv. 
id'i  Ot  (Td'T-dt),  n.  [F.  idiot,  idiote ,  L.  idiota  an  unedu¬ 
cated,  ignorant,  ill-informed  person,  Gr.  ISuoTrjs,  also  and 
orig.,  a  private  person,  not  holding  public  office,  fr.  1810$ 
proper,  peculiar.  Cf.  idiom.]  1.  An  unlearned,  ignorant, 
or  simple  person  ;  an  ignoramus.  Obs. 

2.  A  man  in  private  station.  Obs. 

3.  A  person  afflicted  with  idiocy.  See  idiocy. 

4.  A  fool ;  a  simpleton  ;  —  a  term  of  reproach. 

Weenest  thou  make  an  idiot  of  our  darne  ?  Chaucer. 
5  A  professional  fool ;  a  jester.  Obs. 

Syn.  —  Blockhead,  dolt,  dunce,  dullard,  oaf,  booby.  — 
Idiot,  imbecile,  fool,  simpleton  are  here  compared  esp.  in 
their  connotations ;  for  technical  distinctions,  see  defs. 
Idiot  (a  learned  word  become  popular)  implies  absence, 
commonly  congenital,  of  intellectual  or  reasoning  powers  ; 
it  is  often  less  strictly  used  to  characterize  one  who  is  felt 
to  have  acted  with  utter  stupidity  ;  imbecile  (less  common 
as  a  popular  term)  implies  great  mental  feebleness  or 
(in  its  looser  derogatory  sense)  entire  fatuity ;  fool,  the 
more  vigorous  word,  is  wholly  popular,  and  frequently 
suggests  lack  of  sense  or  wisdom  rather  than  of  brains ; 
from  its  Biblical  use,  it  still  connotes,  in  elevated  style, 
grave,  pitying,  or  scathing  condemnation  ;  in  colloquial 
usage,  as  a  term  of  contempt,  it  is  strongly  offensive ; 
simpleton  (also  wholly  popular)  implies  silliness  or  (some¬ 
times)  unsophisticatedness ;  it  is  often  used  lightly  as  a 
term  of  indulgent  contempt;  as,  44  He  said  you  were  .  .  . 
a  senseless,  driveling  idiot ”  (  Wycherly) :  “What  an  idiot 
am  I,  to  wait  here  for  a  fellow  who  probably  takes  a  de¬ 
light  in  mortifying  me  ”  (Goldsmith) ;  “custom’s  idiot 
sway  ”  ( Cowper) ;  cf.  an  idiotic  grin )  “  The  petty  passions, 
the  1  mbecile  desires,  .  .  .  daily  moving  her  contempt  ”  (G. 
Eliot) ;  “  She ’s  a  fool  to  stay  behind  her  father”  (Shak.) ; 
“  Fools  rush  in  where  angels  fear  to  tread  ”  (Pope) ; 
“  They  look  upon  persons  employing  their  time  in  making 
verses  ...  as  simpletons  easily  to  be  deceived  ”  ( V. 
Knox) ;  poor,  innocent  little  simpleton  !  “  The  4  Great  sim¬ 
pleton  Is  .  .  .  of  Mr.  Newman,  and  the  4  Thou/00/  /  ’  of  the 
Bible, are  something  alike ;  but  ‘Thou  fool  /’  is  very  grand, 
and  4  Great  simpleton  !  ’  is  an  atrocity.  So  too  .  .  .Shake¬ 
speare’s  4  Poor  venomous  fool,  be  angry  and  dispatch  !  ’  is 
in  the  grand  style  ”  ( M .  Arnold).  See  foolish,  weak. 
id'i-Ot-cy  (-si),  n. ;  pi.  -cies  (-sTz).  [Cf.  idiocy.]  1.  Idi¬ 
ocy  or  idiotism.  Bare. 

2.  Something  worthy  of  an  idiot ;  utter  folly. 

Utopian  idivtcies.  Tennyson 

id  i-ot'ic  (-ot'Tk)  )  a.  [L.  idioticus  ignorant,  Gr. 
id'i-Ot'i-cal  (-T-kal)  f  161(0x1*69  :  cf.  F.  idiotique.  See 
idiot.]  1.  Common  ;  simple  ;  ignorant.  Obs. 

2.  Pertaining  to,  or  like,  an  idiot ;  characterized  by  idi¬ 
ocy  ;  foolish  ;  senseless  ;  as,  an  idiotic  person  or  speech. 

3.  Individual.  Obs.  <&  R. 

—  id  i  ot'i  cal-ly,  adv.  —  id  i-ot'i-cal-ness,  n. 


Id'i  ot  ism  (Td'T-tft-Tz’m),  n.  [F.  idiot  isme,  L.  idiotismus 
the  way  or  fashion  of  a  private  person,  the  common  or  vul¬ 
gar  manner  of  speaking,  Gr.  161(0x107x69,  fr.  LSuoTi^eiu  to 
put  into  or  use  common  language,  fr.  161(0x779.  See  idiot.] 

1.  r=  idiom.  Obs.  or  R. 

2.  Character  or  quality  of  being  idiotic  ;  specif. :  a  = 
idiocy.  Rare,  b  Ignorance ;  commonness.  Obs. 

Worse  than  mere  ignorance  or  idiotism.  Shaftesbury. 
3-  A  foolish  or  senseless  act  or  line  of  conduct. 

The  running  that  adventure  is  the  greatest  idiotism.  Hammond. 
id'i  0  type'  (-o-tip'),  71.  [idio-  -f  -type.]  Chem.  One  of  a 
number  of  substances  referred  to  a  common  type.  Obs.  or 
/?.  —  id  i-o  typ'ic  (  ttp'Tk),  a. 

id'i  um  (-Td'I-ftm).  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  -iSiou,  -1610F.]  A  noun 
suffix  with  diminutive  force  used  in  many  scientific  terms  ; 
as,  chromn/iwm,  spoTidium,  etc.  Cf.  -ulus. 
i'dle  (l'd’l),  a.  ;  i'dler  (i'dler)  ;  i'dlest  (i'dlSst).  [ME. 
idel,  AS.  idet  vain,  empty,  useless  ;  akin  to  OS  t dal,  D. 
ijdel,  OHG.  Hal  vain,  empty,  mere,  G.  eitel ,  Dan.  &  Sw. 
idel  mere,  pure.]  1.  Having  no  contents ;  empty.  Obs. 

2.  Without  worth  or  basis  ;  groundless;  useless;  leading 
to  nothing  ;  vain  ;  as,  an  idle  story  ;  idle  theorizing. 

Every  idle  word  that  men  shall  speak,  they  shall  give  accent 
thereof  in  the  day  of  judgment.  Matt.  xii.  36. 

3.  Light-headed  ;  foolish.  Obs.  Ford. 

4.  Not  occupied  or  employed  ;  specif.  :  a  Of  things  :  Not 
called  into  active  service  ;  not  turned  to  appropriate  use  ; 
as,  idle  hours  ;  an  idle  tenement;  idle  capital. 

The  idle  spear  and  shield  were  high  uphung.  Milton. 
b  Of  persons :  Without  employment  or  business  ;  inac¬ 
tive  ;  doing  nothing  ;  as,  idle  workmen. 

Why  stand  ye  here  all  the  day  idle  ?  Matt  xx.  6. 

5.  Given  to  rest  and  ease ;  averse  to  labor  or  employ¬ 
ment  ;  lazy  ;  slothful  ;  as,  an  idle  fellow. 


Syn.  —  Unoccupied,  unemployed,  inactive  ;  sluggish,  su¬ 
pine,  torpid,  lethargic  ;  vacant,  vain,  trifling,  futile,  friv¬ 
olous.  —  Idle,  lazy,  indolent,  slothful.  Idle  (opposed 
to  busy)  emphasizes  the  fact  of  inactivity  or  lack  of  occu¬ 
pation  ;  it  may  or  may  not  imply  disparagement ;  lazy, 
suggesting  disinclination  or  aversion  to  effort  or  work,  is 
commonly  derogatory  ;  as,  “  no  occupation ;  all  men 
idle  ”  (Shak.) ;  44  Why  stand  ye  here  all  the  day  idle  ?  They 
say  unto  him,  Because  no  man  hath  hired  us  ”  (Matt.  xx. 
6,  7) ;  44  Though  his  pen  was  now  idle ,  his  tongue  was  ac¬ 
tive  ”  (Macaulay) ;  44  Rubbing  their  sleepy  eyes  with  lazy 
wrists,  and  doubling  overhead  their  little  fists  in  backward 
yawns  ”  (Keats) ;“  A  lazy  slouching  boy,  with  .  .  .  big  feet 
trailing  lazily  one  after  the  other,  and  large  lazy  hands, 
dawdling  from  out  the  tight  sleeves”  ( Thackeray) ;  “the 
/azy-pacing  clouds  ”  (Shak.)-,  cf.  “  the  idle  winds”  (Shelley). 
Indolent  implies  a  habitual  love  of  ease  and  a  settled  dis¬ 
like  of  movement  or  activity  ;  as,  “The  stretching,  indolent 
ease  that  the  flesh  and  the  spirit  of  this  creature  invaria¬ 
bly  seemed  to  move  with  ”  (Ouen  Wister) ;  44  My  indolence 
has  sunk  into  grosser  sluggishness”  (Johnson).  Slothful 
(now  somewhat  bookish)  implies  excessive  and  sluggish  in¬ 
dolence;  as,44  As  the  door  turneth  upon  his  hinges,  so  doth 
the  slothful  upon  his  bed.  The  slothful  hideth  his  hand  in 
his  bosom ;  he  is  weary  to  bring  it  again  to  his  mouth” 
(Prov.  xxvi.  14,  15).  See  slow,  languid,  inert,  vain,  tri¬ 
fle,  linger,  defer. 

idle  current.  Elec.  =  reactive  current.  —  1.  Jack,  a  South 
African  grass  bird  (Sphenaacus  africanus).  Local.  —  i. 
pulley,  Mach.,  a  guide  or  tightening  pulley  for  a  belt.  — 1. 
tongs,  lazy  tongs. —  i.  wheel.  Mach,  a  A  gear  wheel  placed 
between  two  others,  to 
transfer  motion  from 
one  to  the  other  without 
changing  the  •* direction 
of  revolution  or  the  veloc¬ 
ity  ratio.  b  An  idle  pul¬ 
ley.  —  i.  worms,  worms 
humorously  assumed  to 
breed  in  idle  fingers, 
i'dle,  v.  i.;  i'dled  (i'd’ld); 
i'dling  (i'dlTng).  To  lose 
or  spend  time  in  idle¬ 
ness;  esp.,  to  saunter  idly 


c 
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as,  to  idle  on  one’s  way. 
i'dle,  v.  t.  1.  To  spend  in  idleness  ;  to  waste  ;  consume ; 
—  often  followed  by  away  ;  as,  to  idle  away  an  hour. 

2.  To  make  or  leave  idle  ;  as,  to  idle  one  sick, 
i'dle-head  ed,  a.  Obs.  1.  Foolish;  stupid;  silly.  “  The 
superstitious  idle-headed  eld.”  Shak. 

2  Delirious;  out  of  one’s  head  ;  crazy, 
i'dle  ness,  n.  [AS.  idelnes.]  Quality  or  state  of  being 
idle  or  unoccupied  with  serious  affairs  or  concerns  ;  use¬ 
lessness  ;  fruitlessness ;  triviality ;  inactivity  or  laziness, 
or  an  instance  of  it ;  Obs.,  light-headedness ;  delirium ; 
folly ;  silliness  ;  vanity. 

Syn.  —  Inaction,  indolence,  sluggishness,  sloth, 
i'dler  (I'dler),  n.  1.  One  that  idles  or  is  unoccupied  ;  one 
who  spends  his  time  in  inaction  ;  a  lazy  person. 

2.  Naut.  One  who  has  constant  day  duties  on  board  ship, 
and  hence  keeps  no  night  watch. 

3.  Mach.  An  idle  wfleel  or  pulley. 


i'dless  )  (I'dlSs),  7i.  Idleness.  Archaic  or  Poetic.  “In 
i'dlesse  I  idlesse .”  Spenser. 

i'dly  (I'dlT),  adv.  In  an  idle  manner  ;  ineffectually  ;  vainly ; 
lazily;  indolently;  Obs.,  foolishly;  incoherently, 
i'dol  (i'dfll),  n.  [ME.  idole,  idele,  F.  idole,  OF.  also  idele , 
idle,  L.  idolum,  fr.  Gr.  cISwAof  image,  phantom,  idol,  fr. 
€1609  that  which  is  seen,  the  form,  shape,  figure,  fr.  i8e iv  to 
see.  See  wit  ;  cf.  eidolon.]  1.  An  image  of  a  divinity;  a 
representation  or  symbol  of  a  deity  or  any  other  being  or 
thing,  made  or  used  as  an  object  of  worship ;  in  Scriptural 
language,  a  false  god  ;  a  heathen  deity  ;  also,  in  polemics, 
an  image  or  icon  used  in  Christian  worship. 

2 .  Any  image  or  representation  ;  either,  an  effigy  or  statue  ; 
or,  the  aspect,  likeness,  or  appearance  of  something.  Obs. 

Do  her  adore  with  sacred  reverence, 

As  tli *  idol  of  her  maker’s greut  magnificence  Spenser. 

3.  That  on  which  the  affections  are  strongly  (often  exces¬ 
sively)  set ;  an  object  of  passionate  devotion  ;  a  person  or 
thing  greatly  loved  or  adored. 

The  soldier’s  god  and  people’s  idol  Denham. 

4.  A  form  or  appearance  visible  but  without  substance ; 
an  incorporeal  image  or  phantom,  as  an  image  in  a  mirror. 

6.  A  false  notion  or  conception  ;  a  fallacy.  See  idolum,  2. 

6.  An  idler.  Obs. 

7.  A  pretender ;  sham  personation ;  impostor.  Obs.  In 
the  phrase  idol  shepherd  (Zech.  xi.  17,  Rev.  Ver.,  “  worthless 
shepherd  ”),  in  polemical  use  in  the  17th  century,  idol  was 
used  in  the  senses  of  counterfeit,  idle,  neglectful. 

i  dol'a-ter  (i-d51'a-ter),  n.  [F.  idolatre,  fr.  L.  idololatres, 
Gr.  ci6wAoAaTpr79.  See  idolatry.]  1.  A  worshiper  of 
idols;  one  who  pays  divine  honors  to  images,  statues,  or 
representations  of  anything  made  by  hands  ;  a  pagan. 

2.  An  adorer  ;  a  great  admirer  ;  a  worshiper. 

Jon.son  was  an  idolater  of  the  ancients.  Bp.  Hurd. 
i  dol'a-trize  (-trlz),  V.  i.  ;  -trized  (-trlzd) ;  -triz'ing  (-trlz'- 
Tng).  To  worship  idols  ;  to  pay  idolatrous  worship, 
i  dol'a-trize,  v.  t.  1.  To  make  an  idol  of ;  to  idolize. 

2.  To  make  idolatrous.  Obs.  &  R. 
i  dol'a-trous  (-trfts),  a.  1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  idolatry; 
of  the  nature  of  idolatry;  given  to  idolatry  ;  as,  idolatrous 
sacrifices. 

[Josiah]  put  down  the  idolatrous  priests.  2  Kings  xxiii.  5 

2.  Consisting  in,  or  partaking  of,  an  excessive  attachment 
or  reverence  ;  as,  idolatrous  veneration  for  antiquity. 
—  i  dol'a  trous  ly,  —  i-dol'a-trous  ness,  n. 

i-dol'a-try  (-trT),  n.  ;  pi.  -tries  (-trTz).  [F.  idolatrie ,  LL 
idolatria,  L.  idololatria,  fr.  Gr.  eifiwAoAarpeta  ;  ei&oAoi' 
idol  -f-  AaTpe/a  service.]  1.  Worship  of  idols,  images,  or 
anything  not  God  ;  worship  of  false  gods  or  created  things 
2-  Excessive  attachment  or  veneration  for  anything ;  re¬ 
spect  or  love  which  borders  on  adoration. 

Thy  gracious  self. 

Which  is  the  god  of  my  idolatry.  Shak 

3.  An  idol.  Obs. 

i'dol  ism  (i'ddl-Tz’m),  n.  1.  The  worship  of  idols. 

2.  Idolization. 

3.  A  fallacy  ;  an  idolum. 

l'dol-ize  (-Iz),  v.  t. ;  -ized  (-Izd)  ;  -iz'ing  (-Iz'Tng).  To  make 
an  idol  of;  worship  idolatrously;  esp.,  to  love  to  excess ; 
reverence  to  adoration  ;  as,  to  idolize  gold,  or  a  hero, 
i'dol  ize,  v.  i.  To  practice  idolatry. 

i-dol'O-  (I-dol'o-).  Combining  form  from  Greek  ei6u>Aov, 
image ,  idol. 

i-dol'O  clast  (  klilst),  77.  [iV/0/0— f-Gr.xAai/  to  break.]  Break¬ 
er  of  idols  ;  iconoclast.  —  i-dol  o-clas'tic  (-klSs'tifk),  a. 
i  dol'o-thyte  (I-dQl'6-thit),  a.  [Gr.  eiSiohoOvros  ;  ci&oAof 
idol  -f-  Oveiu  to  sacrifice.]  Offered  to  an  idol .  —  n.  A  thing, 
esp.  meat,  offered  to  an  idol.  —  i-dol'O-thyt'ic  (-thit'Tk),  a. 
i-do'lum  (i-do'lftin),  i  do'lon  (-15n),  n. ;  pi.  idola  (-la). 
[L.  See  idol  ;  cf.  eidolon.]  1.  Appearance  or  image  ; 
a  phantasm  ;  a  spectral  image  ;  also,  a  mental  image  or 
idea. 

2.  Logic.  A  fallacy,  or  form  of  false  thinking.  Francis  Ba¬ 
con  in  hie  “Novum  Organum”  (1620)  distinguished  four  varieties 
of  fallacies,  or  idola ,  arising  from  man’s  nature  :  ||  i-do'la  tri'- 
bus  (trt'bhs)  [lit.,  idols  of  the  tribe],  due  to  human  nature 
itself,  or  to  the  tribe  or  race  of  man  ;  for  example,  the  tendency 
to  arttue  from  the  analogy  of  human  nature  ;  ||  i-do'la  spe'cus 
(spe'kfls)  [lit.,  idols  of  the  cave],  due  to  individual  pecul¬ 
iarities  or  aberrations;  ||  i-do'la  fo'ri  (ffl'rl)  [lit.,  idols  of  the 
forum],  arising  from  human  intercourse,  language,  etc.;  ||  i-do'la 
the-a'tri  (thf-u'trl)  [lit.,  idols  of  the  theater],  springing  from 
traditional  doctrines  and  methods 
i  do'ne-ous  (i-do'ne-as),  a.  [L.  idoneus.]  Appropriate-, 
suitable  ;  fit ;  apt.  Rare. 

id'ri-a-lin  (Td'rT-d-lTn),  n.  [?c/7-ta/ine  +  -in.]  Chem.  A 
I  white  crystalline  compound  of  carbon,  hydrogen,  and  oxy. 

1  gen,  forming  the  essential  constituent  of  idrialine. 
id'ri-a-line  (-ITn  ;  -len)  )  n.  [From  Idria ,  Austria,  where 
id'ri-a-lite  (Td'rT-a-lIt)  i  found.]  Min.  A  dark  earthy  min¬ 
eral  consisting  of  idrialin  mixed  with  cinnabar,  clay,  etc. 
Id'u-me'an,  Id'u-mae'an  (Td[u-me'an),  a.  [L.  Idumaeus.] 
Of  or  pert,  to  ancient  Idumea,  or  Edom.  —77.  An  Edomite. 


id  i-o  phren'ic  (Td'Y-S-frcn'ik ), 
a  [idio-  -f  Gr  4>pyv  mind  4-  -f’c.] 
Me</.  Pert,  to,  or  caused  by,  dis¬ 
ease  of  the  brain  exclusively, 
id  i-o-plas'ma  (-plftz'ma),  n. 
[NL.]  Biol.  Idioplasm. 
id'i-opt(Td'Y-5pt),«.  [See  idio-  ; 
optic.]  A  person  with  peculiar 
vision.  Rare. 

id  i-o-re-pul'sive,  a  [idio-  -f  re¬ 
pulsive.)  Self-repelling, 
id  i-or-rnyth'mic,  a.  [idio-  + 
rhythmic .]  Consisting  of  mem¬ 
bers  who  regulate  their  own 
lives  ;  self-regulating  ;  —  of  cer¬ 
tain  monasteries  of  the  Eastern 
Church  or  their  constitution. 
ld'i-o-Bome',  n.  [idio-  -f  2d 
-507)/e.]  Biol.  =  id  10  BLAST, 
id'i-ot,  r.  t.  To  make  idiotic.  R. 
id  i-o'ta-cy,  n.  Idiocy.  Obs. 
id'i-o-th&l'a-mous.o.  [See  idio-; 
thalamus.]  Bot.  In  lichenolo- 

?y,  having  certain  parts  of  a  dif- 
erent  color  from  the  thallus. 
id  i-o-ther'mous  (Yd'Y-o-thOr'- 
inus),  id  i-o-ther'mic  (-mtk),  a. 
[idio-  -f  Gr.  Oeppr)  heat.]  Zool. 
Warm-blooded.  —  i  d'i-o-t  h  e  r'- 
my  (Yd'Y-O-thQr'mT),  n. 
id'i-ot'i-con  (-5t'Y-k3n),  n. 
[NL.,  fr  Gr.  iS'wtikos  belong¬ 
ing  to  a  private  man,  private 
See  idiot.1  A  dictionary  of  a 

E articular  dialect.  [-ish.I 

I'i-ot-ish  (Yd'Y-tft-Ysh),  a.  See| 


id'i-ot-iBt,  n.  One  unlearned- 
Obs.  —  id  i-ot-ia'ti-cal,  a.  Obs. 
id'i-ot-ize,  v.  i.  5r  t.  See  -ize. 
id'i-o-tro'pi-an.».  [*</i<>-4- -trope 
-I-  -iaw.]  Individual  bent  or 
chnructeristic.  Obs. 
id'i-ot-ry,  n.  Idiocy.  Rare  or 
Scots  Law. 

idiot  stitch.  Crochet.  =  tri¬ 
cot  stitch. 

id'ite  (Yd'Tt),  n.  [iV/ose  4-  -ite.] 
Chem.  A  hexahydric  alcohol  got 
as  a  colorless  sirup  from  idose. 
Id'i-thun  (Yd'Y-thfin).  D.  Bib. 
i'dle.  w.  An  idle  or  useless 
thing;  idleness;  an  idler.  Obs.  — 
in  idle,  in  jest ;  in  vain.  Obs. 
i'dle-by,  n.  Idler.  Ohs. 
i'dle-ful,  a.  Idle.  Obs. 
idlehed,  w.  Idleness.  Obs. 
l'dle-hood,  w.  See -hood.  Rare. 
idlelelc,  n.  [Cf.  Icel.  - leikr,-leiki , 
suffix  of  abstract  nouns.]  Idle¬ 
ness.  Obs. 

i'dle-man,  n.  An  idler;  former¬ 
ly.  in  Ireland,  a  gentleman.  R. 
i'dle-ment,  n.  Idling.  Obs. 
i'dle8-by,  n.  =  idle  by.  Obs. 
i'dle-aet,  w.  Scot.  Idleness,— 
a.  Idle  ;  unemployed, 
i'dle-ship.  w.  1.  Vanity;  as,  in 
idleship ,  in  vain.  Obs. 

2.  Idleness  ;  indolence.  Obs. 

3.  An  idler  ;  —  a  mock  title, 
i'dle-ty  (T'd’l-tl),  n.  Idleness; 
an  idle  act.  Scot,  tf  Dial.  Eng. 
i'dli8h(T'dlYsh), a.  See-iSH.iL 


I  D  N.  Abbr.  In  Dei  nomine 
(L.,  in  the  name  of  God), 
i-do.  Obs.  p.  p.  of  do. 
i'do  erase  (i'do-kras;  Yd'o-).w. 
[Gr.  ei6o5  form  4-  Kpa<ri< ;  mix¬ 
ture.  fr.  Kepavvvvai  to  mix  :  cf. 
F.  idocrasej  =  vesuvianite. 
i-dodded.  Obs.  p.  p.  of  doi>. 
i-doght.  f  Y-DOUGBT. 
i'dol,  v.  t.  To  idolize.  Obs. 
i-do'la.  L.  7 >1.  of  IDOLUM,  -LON. 
i'dol-ant,  w.  An  idolater.  Ohs. 
1  do-las'ter.  Udo-las'tre  (Pdn- 
l&s'ter),  w.  [OF.  idol astir,  lor 
idolatre.')  An  idolater.  06s.— 
a.  Idolatrous.  Obs. 
idolatheit.  +  idolothyte. 

1  dol'a-trer.  *[•  idolatek. 
i-dol'a-tresB  (  trCs),  w.,  fern,  of 

1  DDL AT Ktt. 

idolatrial.  a.  Idolatrous  Obs. 
i'do  lat'ric  (FdO-lttt'rYk),  a. 
Idolatrous.  R. 

i  do-lat'ri-cal  (-rY-krtl),  a.  Idol¬ 
atrous.  Ohs. 

i-dol'a-triz  er  (T-dSl'd-trlz  gr), 
w.  One  who  idolatrizes. 
i'dol-et.  11.  A  small  idol.  Ohs. 
i-dol'i-fy  (T-dBl'Y-fi),  r.  t.  [idol 
4-  -/>/.]  To  make  an  idol  of. 
i'dol  iah.  a.  Idolatrous  Obs. 
i'dol-ist.  n.  An  idolater.  Milton. 
i  dol  is'tic  (T'd  <5 1-Y  s't  Y  k ),  a. 
Idol-worshiping;  idolatrous, 
i  doM  za'tion  (-I-za'shwn  ;  -T- 
za'shun),  n.  Act  of  idolizing. 


i'dol-iz  er  (f'dfll-I*  gr),  //.  One 
who  idolizes 

i  dol  o  dou-li'a  (T-dBl'o-doo-lT'- 
d  ;  -dou-ll'd),  n.  [NL.  ;  idolo- 
-f  Gr.  60  Aeia  servitude.]  Ven¬ 
eration  of  idols  or  icons, 
i  dol  o-graph'i-cal(-gr&f'Y-k0l), 
a.  [idolo-  4-  - graph 7]  Descrip¬ 
tive  of  idols  Rare 
i  do-lo-lat'ri-cal  (Udo-lo-lfit'rY- 
kdl),  -lol'a-try  (-lBl'd-trl),  etc. 
=  1DOLATKICAL,  etC.  [  Obs.  I 
i  do-lol'a-trou8.  a.  Idolatrous.  | 
i-dol'o-man'cy.  w.  f idolo-  4- 

-maney.)  Divination  by  idols, 
i  dol  o-ma'ni-a.  //  [NL.;  idolo- 

4-  wamVi  ]  Fanatical  idolatry, 
i  do-lom'a-ny  (I'do-lBm'd-nY), 
;/.  Idolomania,  Obs. 
i-do'lon  (I-do'IBn),  n.  [L.]  = 
1  DOLU.M. 

i-doi'o-thism  (T-dBl'C-thYz’m), 
w.  [Irreg.  fr.  iDOLOTHYOUS.j 
Offering  to  idols.  Obs.  [06s.  [ 
i  do-loth'y-ou8,  a.  Idolothyte. | 
i'dol-ous  (I'ddl-ws),  a.  Being 
an  idol  ;  idolatrous.  Obs. 
i'dol-rie,  w.  Idolatry.  Obs. 
i-dolven.  Obs.  p  p.’of  delve. 

I  dom'e-neus  (I-dBrn't-nus),  n. 
[L.,  fr.  Gr.  TSo/uepevi.]  Or. 
Myth.  A  king  of  Crete,  a  suitor 
of  Helen,  and  a  leader  of  the 
Cretans  against  Troy.  During 
a  storm  he  vowed  to  sacrifice  to 
Poseidon  whatever  should  first 


meet  him  on  his  return,  and  had 
to  offer  up  his  own  son. 
i-don  Obs.  p.  p.  of  do. 
i-do'ne-al  (T-do'ne-dl),  a.  Ido- 
neous.  Obs. 

i  do-ne'i-ty  (I'do-n  e'Y-tY),  11 
(LL.  idoneitas ,  fr.  L.  idoneus  ] 
Fitness  ;  suitableness. 
i-do'ne-ouB-nesB,  w.  See -ness. 

||  i-do'ne-us  ho 'mo.  [L.]  A  fit 
man. 

i-don'ic  (T-dfin'Yk),  a.  [L.  idem 
the  same  4-  gulowir  ]  Org.  Chem 
Designating  an  artificially  pre¬ 
pared  acid,  Cr.HuCVCOoH, 
isomeric  with  gulonic  acid, 
id'or'gan  (Yd'fir'gan),  n.  [Gr. 
18 fa  idea  4-  organ.)  Biol.  A  mor¬ 
phological  unit  consisting  of  a 
group  of  two  or  more  cells  com¬ 
posing  an  organ,  antimere.  or 
metamere,  without  possessing 
the  positive  characters  of  an  in¬ 
dividual  or  colony.  Haeckel 
1-dorven. /'. /■  of  DKRVE.  Obs 
id  o-sac-char'ic  (Y  d'fi-s  <)-k  fl  r'- 
Yk),  a.  [ido nic  4-  saccharic.) 
Chem,  Designating  an  acid  ob¬ 
tained  ns  a  sirup  by  the  oxida¬ 
tion  of  idomc  acid.' 
id'ose  (Yd'Bs),  w.  [iV/onic  4- 
-ose.]  A  sugar  of  the  aldohexose 
class,  got  trom  idonic  acid. 
I-do'te-a  (T-dB'tP-d).  I  do  te'i- 
dse  (Y'do-te'Y-de).  w.  Zool.  Syns. 
of  Idothea,  Idotheid.e. 

I-do' the-a  (I-d8'th5-d ),  w.  [ NL., 


fr.  Gr.  Ei6o0e  t  n  sen  goddess.] 
Zool.  A  large  and  widely  dis¬ 
tributed  genus  of  small,  marine, 
cursorial  isopod  crustaceans 
which  have  the  anterior  legs  not 
chelate.  It  is  the  type  and  chief 
genus  of  a  family  .‘I  do-the'i-d* 
n'do-the'Y-de)  See  Isopoda, 
1/lust 

i-douted.  Obs.  p.  p  of  doubt. 
i-dracched,  i-draht.  i-drecchet. 
Obs.  p.  p.  of  dr  etch,  to  trouble, 
i-drahen.  01)8  p  p.  of  draw. 
i-drede.  Obs.  p.  p.  of  dread. 
i-dree,  ?.*.  t.  [AS .yedrdogan.  Cf. 
dree.]  To  perform;  endure. 06s. 
i-drefed.  Obs.  p.  p.  of  drive. 
i-dreynt.  Ohs.  p.  p.  of  drench. 
Id'ri-Bite  (Yd'rt-sTt),  n.  One  of 
an  Arab  dynasty  in  northwest¬ 
ern  Africa,  founded  by  Idris,  of 
the  race  of  Ali,  Mohammed’s 
son-in-law,  about  7Kr>  and  lasting 
until  about  940.  The  I d ri sites 
claimed  the  title  of  caliph, 
i-drohen.  Obs.  p.  p.  of  drkb. 
idrope8ie.  f  HYDROPSY, 
i-dro'sis  (Y-drS'sIs).  Var.  of 

HIDROSIS. 

id'ryl  ( Yd'rYl),  n.  rFrom  Idria, 
Austria.]  Chem.  Fluoranthene. 
Id'u-el  (Yd'0-81).  Bib. 

I 'dun.  Vor.  of  Ithunn. 
i-durked.  Obs.  p.  p.  of  dark. 

||  id  u'Bi-ta-tis'Bi  mum.  [L.]That 
most  familiar  thing, 
i-dut.  Obs.  p.  p.  of  DIT. 


ale,  senate,  efire,  ftm,  account,  arm.  ask,  sofa:  eve,  fvent,  6nd,  recent,  maker;  Ice,  Ill;  old,  6  bey,  orb,  6dd,  s5ft,  connect;  use,  unite,  firn,  up,  circus,  menu ; 

t  Foreign  Word.  f  Obsolete  Variant  of.  4- combined  with.  =  euunb. 
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IGNOTE 


l'dyl,  l'dyll  (i'dll),  n.  [L.  idyllium,  Gr.  •iSvAAioi',  fr.  e’ios 
form  ;  lit.,  a  little  form  or  image ;  cf.  F.  idylle.  See  idol.] 

1.  Orig.,  a  little  picture  in  verse,  or  kind  of  short  descrip¬ 
tive  poem,  as  one  dealing  with  pastoral  or  rural  life  ;  as, 
the  idyls  of  Theocritus;  also,  by  extension,  any  artless’  and 
easily  flowing  description,  either  in  poetry  or  prose,  of 
simple,  rustic  life,  of  pastoral  scenes,  and  the  like  ’ 

Ilia  [Goldsmith's]  lovely  idyl  of  the  Vicar's  home.  F.  Harrison 

The  idyll  must  be  simple,  calm,  more  concerned  with  situation 
than  with  action.  As  a  good  example  of  this  sort  of  poetry  we 
should  not  instance  the  obvious  “  Idylls  of  the  Kin°- "  by  Tenny¬ 
son.  which  are  more  full  of  action  than  the  title  warrants  and 
belong  to  the  legendary  epic  i  but  we  should  instance  '‘The 
Cotter's  Saturday  Night”  of  Burns  as  an  excellent  short  idyll. 

.  F.  H.  Gummere. 

2.  An  incident,  episode,  series  of  events,  or  the  like,  of  such 
a  character  as  to  be  a  fit  subject  for  an  idyl. 

3-  Music.  A  pastoral  or  sentimental  composition, 
l'dyl  1st,  l'dyll  1st,  7t.  A  composer  of  idyls;  an  idyllic  poet. 
1-dyl'llc  (T-dll'Ik),  a.  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  of  the  nature 
of,  an  idyl ;  of  such  a  character  as  to  be  a  fit  subject  for  an 
idyl ;  pleasing  or  picturesque  in  its  natural  simplicity. 

-Is  (-T).  [See  2d  -Y.]  A  diminutive  suffix  denoting  endear¬ 
ment,  playfulness  ;  as,  birdie,  dearie,  Jeanie.  A  final  conso¬ 
nant  of  a  preceding  short  syllable  is  doubled  ;  as,  doggie. 
-ler(-er').  [F.  -ier,  fr.  L.  -arius.}  A  noun  suffix  equivalent 
to  -eer ;  as,  gondolier,  cashier,  grenadier,  etc.  See  -eer 
11  (If),  conj.  [ME.  if,  gif,  AS.  gif ;  akin  to  OFries.  ief,  gef, 
ej,  OS.  ef,  of,  D.  of,  or,  whether,  if,  G.  ob  whether,  if, 
OHG.  oba,  ibu,  Icel.  ef,  Goth,  iba,  ibai,  an  interrogative 
particle  ;  prob.  orig.  a  case  form  of  a  noun  meaning,  doubt 
(cf.  OHG.  iba  doubt,  condition,  Icel.  if,  ef,  ifi,  efi),  and 
therefore  orig.  meaning,  on  condition  that.]  1.  In  case 
that ;  granting,  allowing,  or  supposing  that ;  —  introducing 
a  condition  or  supposition  ;  sometimes,  as  for  rhetorical 
effect,  a  concession;  as,  if  they  are  rich,  they  are  not 
snobbish.  Conditional  clauses  introduced  by  if  may  be 
classified  as  expressing  :  (1)  What  the  speaker  assumes  or 
admits  as  actual  fact.  Here  both  condition  and  conclu¬ 
sion  typically  have  the  indicative  ;  as  in,  if  he  sees  it.  he 
will  tell.  (2)  What  the  speaker  regards  as  contingent,  and 
withholds  indorsement  from  as  fact.  Here  the  condition 
typically  has  the  present  subjunctive  ;  the  conclusion,  the 
indicative;  as  in,  if  he  see  it,  he  can  tell.  (3)  What  the 
speaker  regards  as  contrary  to  fact.  Here  the  condition 
typically  has  the  pluperfect,  or  the  preterit  subjunctive; 
the  conclusion,  the  “  conditional  ”  mood  with  should  or 
would ;  as,  if  he  were  to  see  it,  he  would  tell  us.  The  verb 
after  if  is  often  omitted  where  the  context  readily  suggests 
it;  as  in,  that  is  important,  if  true.  If  is  itself  often 
omitted  from  a  conditional  clause,  which  then  usually  in¬ 
verts  the  order  of  subject  and  verb  ;  as  in,  had  he  seen  us, 
he  would  have  come.  A  conditional  clause  with  if  some¬ 
times  stands  alone  as  a  rhetorical  exclamation  ;  as,  if  the 
rascal  has  n’t  come  again  !  “//thou  be  the  Son  of  "God, 
command  that  these  stones  be  made  bread.”  Matt.  iv.  3. 
2.  Whether  ;  —  in  dependent  or  indirect  questions.  This 
use  of  if  dates  back  to  Anglo-Saxon,  but  is  now  largely 
replaced  by  whether. 

Uncertain  if  try  augury  or  chance.  Dryden 

She  doubts  if  two  and  two  make  four.  Prior. 

Also  he  sent  forth  a  dove  from  him,  to  see  if  the  waters  were 
abated  from  off  the  face  of  the  ground,  Gen.  viii.  s. 

Syn.  —  If,  provided.  If.  implies  a  condition;  provided 
always  adds  the  implication  of  a  stipulation  or  proviso  ; 
as,  “  //this  counsel ...  be  of  men,  it  will  come  to  naught  ” 
(A‘‘/s  v.  33);  “It  is  not  hard  to  know  God,  pirn  idea  one 
will  not  force  one’s  self  to  define  him  ”  ( M .  Arnold). 

If  that.  if.  Archaic. 

If,  n.  The  conjunction  if;  hence,  a  condition  ;  supposition  ; 
as,  there  are  too  many  ifs  in  the  way. 

Tellest  thou  me  of  ”  ifs  '  ”  Sheik. 

lg'loo,  lgdn  (Tg'loo),  71.  [Eskimo  iglu.~]  1.  An  Eskimo 
house  or  hut.  They  are  built  for  winter  use ;  temporary 
ones  are  often  made  of  snow  blocks  and  in  the  shape  of  a 
dome.  Such  a  house  is  an  fg'lu-ge'ak  (  ga'ik).  Cf.  toper. 
2.  A  dome-shaped  cavity  made  m  the  snow  by  a  seal  over 
its  breathing  hole  in  the  ice. 

Ig  -na'tlan  (Yg-na'sh«n),  a.  1.  Of  or  pert,  to  Ignatius  de 
Loyola  (1491-1556),  founder  of  the  Society  of  Jesus,  or  the 
Society  itself. 

2.  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  characteristic  of,  St.  Ignatius, 
bishop  of  Antioch  (?  martyred  107) ;  specif.,  designating 
some  epistles  attributed  to  him. 

Ig-na'tlan,  n.  A  follower  of  Ignatius  de  Loyola;  a  Jesuit. 
lg'ne-OUS  (Yg'ne-fis),  a.  [L.  igneus ,  fr.  ignis  fire  ;  allied  to 
Skr.  agni ,  Lith.  ugnis ,  OSlav.  ogin.]  1.  Pertaining  to, 
having  the  nature  of,  or  like,  fire  ;  containing  fire. 

2.  Geol.  Resulting  from,  or  produced  by,  the  action  of  in¬ 
tense  heat ;  as,  granite  and  basalt  are  igneous  rocks. 


igneous  fusion,  Chem .,  fusion  unassisted  by  solution  in  the 
water  of  crystallization,  as  in  case  of  anhydrous  sub¬ 
stances opposed  to  aqueous  fusion.  —  1.  rocks,  Geol., 
rocks  formed  by  solidification  of  a  molten  magma.  They 
have  also  been  called  plutonic  rocks,  and  are  often  divided 
for  convenience  into  plutonic  and  volcanic  rocks,  but  there 
is  no  clear  line  between  these  two. 

ig-nes'cent  (Yg-uSs'ent),  a.  [L.  ignescens ,  p.  pr.  of  ignes- 
cere  to  become  inflamed,  fr.  ignis  fire.]  Emitting  sparks 
of  fire  when  struck  with  steel ;  scintillating  ;  becoming  in¬ 
flamed,  lit.  or  fig.;  inflammatory;  as,  ignescent  stones; 
ignescent  hate.  —  n.  An  ignescent  substance, 
lg'ni-fy  (Tg'nT-fl),  v.  t. ;  ig'ni-fied  (-fid) ;  ig'ni-fy'ing  (-fP- 
Tng).  [L.  ignis  fire  -j-  -Jy.]  To  set  on  fire;  to  burn.  Rare. 
ig  nlp'o-tent  (Yg-nYp'o-tgnt),  a.  [L.  ianipotens  ;  ignis  fire 
-f-  potens  powerful.]  Presiding,  or  having  power,  over  fire  ; 
mighty  by  fire. 

Vulcan  is  called  the  power  ignipotent.  Pope. 

ig'nl  punc'ture  (Yg'ni-puqk'tyr),  n.  [L.  ignis  fire  -f-  E. 
puncture.']  Med.  Puncture  with  hot  needles. 

II  ig'nls  fat'u  us  (Tg'nTs  fSUu-fts) ;  pi.  ignes  fatui  (Yg'nez 
fat/u-i).  [L.  ignis  fire  4-  fatuus  foolish.  So  called  in  allusion 
to  its  tendency  to  mislead  travelers.]  1.  A  light  that  ap¬ 
pears,  in  the  night,  over  marshy  grounds,  supposed  to  be 
caused  by  the  combustion  of  gas  formed  in  the  decompo¬ 
sition  of  animal  or  vegetable  substances;  —  popularly 
called  also  will-o'-the-wisp,  or  will-ivith-lhe-wisp,  and  jack- 
uith-g-lantem ,  or  jack-o'-lantern . 

2.  Fig. :  A  misleading  influence  or  thing. 

Guided  by  the  ignis  fatuus  of  popular  superstition.  Jer.  Taylor. 
Led  away  from  the  severe  precincts  of  truth  by  the  ignes  fatui 
of  superstition.  Poe 

Ig  nite'  (Tg-nit'),  v.  t.  ;  iG-NiT'ED(-nit'Sd) ;  ig-nit'ing  (-nit'- 
Tng).  [L.  ignitus,  p.  p.  of  ignire  to  ignite,  fr.  ignis  fire. 
See  igneous.]  1.  To  subject  to  the  action  of  fire  or  intense 
heat  ;  to  heat  strongly ;  to  render  luminous  by  heat ;  a 
to  ignite  iron  or  platinum. 

2.  To  kindle  or  set  on  fire  ;  as,  to  ignite  paper  or  wood. 
Syn.  —  See  kindle. 

ig  nite',  v.  i.  To  take  fire  ;  to  begin  to  burn, 
lg  nit'er  (Yg-nit'er),  n.  One  that  ignites  ;  spe¬ 
cif.  :  a  A  device  for  igniting  the  explosive 
charge  in  an  internal-combustion  engine,  b 
Mining,  etc.  A  metal  case  (2  in  Illust.)  con¬ 
necting  an  ordinary  fuse  (1)  at  one  end  with 
a  number  of  instantaneous  fuses  (3)  branching 
out  from  the  other  end  and  leading  to  as  many 
holes  to  ignite  blasting  charges,  c  Mil.  A 
charge  of  black  gunpowder  placed  at  one  or 
both  ends  of  a  charge  of  smokeless  powder  to 
facilitate  its  prompt  and  uniform  ignition, 
lg-nl'tlon  (Yg-nYsh'ftn),  n.  [Cf.  F.  ignition.] 
igniting  ;  subjection  to  the  action  of  fire  or  intense  heat » 
kindling;  setting  on  fire;  loosely,  burning.  See  gas  engine* 

2.  Specif.,  in  the  explosion  of  a  charge  of  powder  for  bal¬ 
listic  purposes,  setting  fire  to  a  single  point  of  the  charge* 

3.  State  of  being  ignited  ;  also,  means  of  igniting, 
ignition  charge.  A  small  charge  of  black  or  other  easily 

ignited  powder  used  with  a  main  charge  of  smokeless  or 
other  slow-igniting  powder,  to  receive  ignition  from  the 
primer,  thus  expediting  explosion  of  the  main  charge, 
ignition  tube.  Anal.  Chem.  A  small,  hard  glass  tube  for 
examining  the  behavior  of  substances  when  heated, 
ig  no  bil'l-ty  (Yg'no-bYl'Y-tY),  n.  [L.  ignobilitas :  cf.  F.  ig - 
nobilite.]  Ignoble  state  or  character, 
lg  no'bie  (Tg-no'bT),  a.  [L.  ignobilis;  in-  not  -{-  nobilis 
noble:  cf.  F.  ignoble.  See  in- not ;  noble' «.]  1.  Of  low 
birth  or  family  ;  not  noble  ;  not  illustrious  ;  plebeian;  com¬ 
mon  ;  humble.  “  I  was  not  ignoble  of  descent.”  Shak. 

2.  Not  honorable,  elevated,  or  generous;  base  ;  mean. 

’T  is  but  a  base,  ignoble  mind.  Shak 

3.  Falconry.  Designating  the  short-winged  hawks  (as  the 
goshawk)  which  rake  for  their  prey  instead  of  pouncing 
upon  it ;  —  distinguished  from  the  true  (or  noble )  falcons. 
Syn.  —  Degenerate,  degraded,  mean,  base,  low’,  vile,  dis¬ 
honorable,  disgraceful,  shameful,  scandalous,  infamous. 

lg'no-mln'1-ous  (Yg'no-mYn'Y-Ms),  a.  [L.  ignominiosus : 
cf.  F.  ignominieux.  ]  1.  Marked  with,  or  full  of,  ignominy  ; 
incurring  disgrace  ;  dishonorable  ;  shameful. 

Then  first  with  fear  surprised  and  sense  of  pain, 

Fled  ignominious.  Milton. 

2.  Deserving  ignominy  ;  despicable  ;  infamous. 

One  single,  obscure,  ignominious  projector  Swift. 

3.  Humiliating  ;  degrading  ;  as,  an  ignominious  sentence. 
—  ig  no  rnin'i  ous-ly,  adv.  —  ig'no-min'i  ous-ness,  n. 

Ig'no-min-y  (Yg'no-mYn-Y),  n.  ;  pi.  -ies  (-Yz).  [L.  igno- 
minia  ignominy  (i.  e.,  a  deprivation  of  one’s  good  name); 


Igniter,  b. 
1.  Act  o* 


in-  not  -j-  nomen  name  :  cf.  F.  igjiominie.  See  in-  not ; 
name.]  1.  Disgrace  or  dishonor ;  reproach;  infamy. 

Their  generals  have  been  received  with  honor  after  their  de¬ 
feat  ;  yours  with  ignominy  after  conquest.  Addison. 

Vice  begins  in  mistake,  and  ends  in  ignominy.  Rambler. 
2.  Conduct  deserving  disgrace  ;  infamous  action  ;  igno¬ 
minious  quality. 

Syn.  —  Opprobrium,  reproach,  disgrace.  See  dishonor. 
ig'no-ra'mustYg'iio-ra'mws),  n.  [L.  See  ignore.]  1.  Law. 
Lit.,  we  do  not  know  ;  we  ignore  ;  —  being  the  word  for¬ 
merly  written  on  a  bill  of  indictment  by  a  grand  jury  when 
the  evidence  was  considered  by  them  insufficient  to  warrant 
the  finding  of  a  true  bill.  The  phrase  now  used  is,  “No 
bill,  No  true  bill,”  “  Not  a  true  bill,”  or  “  Not  found,” 
though  in  some  jurisdictions  “  Ignored”  is  still  used. 
Hence,  a  bill  returned  with  this  indorsement. 

2.  (pi.  ignoramuses  (-ez ;  -Yz).)  An  ignorant  person;  a 
vain  pretender  to  knowledge  ;  a  dunce, 
lg'no  ranee  (Yg'iio-rans),  n.  [F.,  fr.  L.  ignorantia.] 

1.  State  of  being  ignorant ;  want  of  knowledge  in  general, 
or  in  relation  to  a  particular  subject ;  state  of  being  uned¬ 
ucated  or  uninformed  ;  rarely,  a  case  of  being  ignorant. 

Ignorance  is  the  curse  of  God, 

Knowledge  the  wing  wherewith  we  fiy  to  heaven.  Shak. 

2.  A  fault  or  offense  due  to  ignorance.  Bk.  of  Com.  Prayer. 
ignorance  of  the  law  excuses  no  one.  See  ignorantia  juris 
neminem  excusat. 

lg'no  rant  (-r5nt),  a.  [F.,  fr.  L.  ignorans,  -antis,  p.  pr. 
of  ignorare  to  be  ignorant.  See  ignore.]  1.  Destitute  of 
knowledge  ;  uninstructed  or  uninformed. 

He  that  doth  not  know  those  things  which  are  of  use  for  him 
to  know,  is  but  an  ignorant  man,  whatever  he  may  know  besides. 

.  _  7'illotson. 

2.  Of  things,  destitute  of  sense  or  foresight ;  — chiefly  fig. 

His  shipping. 

Poor  ignorant  baubles  1  —  on  our  terrible  seas.  Shak. 

3.  Uninformed  (in);  unaware  (of);  as,  I  am  ignorant  in 
this  subject  ;  he  was  ignorant  of  that  fact ;  also,  Obs.,  un¬ 
conscious  or  innocent.  “  Ignorant  of  guilt.”  Diyden. 

4.  Resulting  from,  or  exhibiting,  ignorance. 

Alas,  what  ignorant  sin  have  I  committed  ?  Shak. 

5.  That  keeps  in  ignorance.  Obs.  Shak. 

6  Unknown.  Obs. 

Syn.  —  Uninstructed,  untaught,  unlearned,  unenlight¬ 
ened,  uninformed,  uneducated.  —  Ignorant,  illiterate, 
unlettered,  untutored.  One  is  ignorant  who  is  with¬ 
out  knowledge,  whether  in  general  or  of  some  particular 
thing  ;  one  is  illiterate  who  is  ignorant  of  letters,  or  of 
knowledge  acquired  by  reading  or  study ;  in  modern  usage 
the  word  applies  esp.  to  one  who  cannot  read  and  write  ; 
unlettered  belongs  chiefly  to  poetry  or  elevated  prose  ; 
as,  “  a  very  superficial,  ianorant,  unweighing  fellow” 
(Shak.)  ;  “  [thouj,  my  daughter,  who  art  ignorant  of  what 
thou  art,  naught  knowing  of  whence  I  am  ”  (id.) ;  “  an  il¬ 
literate  Portuguese  friar,  who  understood  no  language  but 
his  own  ”  ( Fielding ) ;  “  to  unread  squires  illiterately  gay  ; 
among  the  learn ’d.  as  learned  full  as  they  ”  (Savage) ;  the 
illiterate  voter ;  “  their  name,  their  years,  spelt  by  the  un¬ 
lettered  muse”  (Gray).  Untutored  suggests  unsophisti¬ 
catedness  or  intellectual  crudeness ;  as,  “  Lo,  the  poor 
Indian  !  whose  untutored  mind  sees  God  in  clouds,  or  hears 
him  in  the  wind  ”  (Pope) ;  “  this  simple  and  untutored  vil¬ 
lage  agnostic  ”  ( Mary  Wilkins).  See  knowledge,  learning. 
lg'no  rant,  n.  An  ignorant  person.  Rare. 

Ig  no-ran'tine  (Yg'no-rSn'tYn),  a.  [F.  ignorantin.]  Desig¬ 
nating  :  a  Friars  of  an  order,  the  Brethren  of  St.  Jean-de- 
Dieu,  founded  1495,  at  the  time  when  they  devoted  them¬ 
selves  to  instruction  of  the  poor  ;  — self-assumed  in  humil¬ 
ity.  b  A  member  of  the  Brothers  of  the  Christian  Schools  ; 
—  so  called  in  disparagement.  —  Ig  no-ran'tine,  n. 

II  lg'no  ra'ti-0  e  len'chl  (-ra'sliY-o  e-lSij'ki).  [LL.,  igno¬ 
rance  of  the  elench.]  Logic.  A  fallacy  consisting  in  prov¬ 
ing  or  disproving  an  irrelevant  issue  by  way  of  refutation, 
lg'no  ra'tlon  (Yg'no-ra'shwn),  n.  [L.  ignoratio ,  -onrj.] 

1.  State  or  fact  of  being  ignorant.  Obs. 

2.  Act  of  ignoring  ;  state  or  fact  of  being  ignored, 
ignoration  of  the  elench.  Logic.  =  ignoratio  elenchi. 

Ig  nore'  (Tg-nor' ;  201),  v.  t. ;  ig-nored'  (-uord')  ;  ig-nor'- 
ing  (-nor'Yng).  [L.  ignorare  ;  in-  not  -f  -  the  root  of  gnaws 
knowing,  noscere  to  become  acquainted  with.  See  know.] 

1.  To  be  ignorant  of  or  not  acquainted  with.  Rare. 
Philosophy  would  solidly  be  established,  if  men  would  more 

carefully  distinguish  those  things  that  they  know  from  those 
that  they  ignore.  BoyU  . 

2.  Law.  To  throw  out  or  reject  (a  bill  of  indictment)  as 
false  or  ungrounded,  for  want  of  evidence.  See  ignoramus. 
3-  Hence  :  To  refuse  to  take  notice  of  ;  to  shut  the  eyes 
to  ;  not  to  recognize  ;  to  disregard  willfully  ;  as,  to  ignore 
certain  facts  ;  to  ignore  the  presence  of  a  person. 

Syn.  —  See  overlook. 


i'dyl-er,  i'dyll-er,  n.  A  composer 

of  idyls  ;  an  idvlist.  Rare. 
l'dyl-lsm.  i'dyll-ism  (I'd  Y 1- 
Yz’m),  n.  See -ism. 
i'dyl-ize.  i'dyll-ize,  v.t.  To 
make  idyllic. 

i-dyl'li-an,  i-dyl'i-an  (T-dYl'Y- 
fln),  a.  Idyllic.  Rare. 
i-dyl'li-cal!  a.  Idyllic.  Rare. 
1-dyl'li-cal-ly,  adv.  of  idyllic, 

IDYLLIC  A  L. 


II  i  dyl'li-um  (T-d  Y  I'Y-iZ  m).  I- 
dyl'li-on  (-bn),  n  ;  pi.  -lia  (-4). 
(L.J  Idyl.  Obs.  [a  sextant).  I 
IE.  Abbr.  Naut.  Index  error  <  of  | 
i.  6-  Abbr.  Id  est  (L.,  that  is). 

I.  E.  Abbr.  Indian  Empire  ; 
Indo-European. 

le  .  For  various  early  forms  be¬ 
ginning  with  ie-j  where  the  pro¬ 
nunciation  was  je-,  see  the  forms 
iB.il*.  Cf.  I. 

ield.  *1*  yield 

iele.  -J*  klie. 

1-eode.  Obs.  pret.  of  i-go. 
ier.  *i*.rAR. 

lerapigre.  +  hiera  picra. 
ierareny  hierarchy. 
i-erdet.  />.  p.  of  erde.  Obs. 
i'er-oe'  (e'5r-o'),  n.  [Gael,  iar- 
og/ia .]  A  great-grandchild.  Scot. 
Iersche.  a.  Erse  ;  Highland. 
,  Ohs.  Scot. 

I  Ie'sus  Ho'mi-num  Sal-va'tor 

(je'zfis  hbm'Y-niim).  [L.]  Je- 
rus.  Savior  of  men.  Cf.  IHS. 
iethe.  eath. 

if  +  give.  [it  himself).  I 

i.  f.  Abbr.  Ipse  fecit  (L.,  he  did  | 
i-fa.  f  foe 

i-fack8, 1-faga.  f  i ’-pegs. 

1’  faith'  (Y  lath').  In  faith;  in¬ 
deed  ;  truly. 

i*f&lle,  ?\  i.  [AS.  gefeallan  to 


fall.]  To  befall.  Obs.  [fall.  I 
i-falle,  i-falUn  Obs.  p.  p.  of  | 
1-fang,  v.  t.  [AS.  gef  on.  See 
fano.J  To  seize  ;  take.  Obs. 
i-fare.  v.  i.  [AS.  gef  a  ran.]  To 
fare  ;  go.  Obs 

i-fare.  i-farene.  Obs  p.p.of  fare. 
i-fast.  v.t.  [AS  gefasstnn. J  To 
make  fast ;  establish.  Obs. 
i-fat.  Obs.  p.  p.  of  ff.t. 
i-fead.  Obs.  p.  p.  of  ivee. 
i-fed,  i-fedde.  Obs.  p.  p.of  feed. 
i’-fegs',  inter  j.  In  faith.  Obs. 
ifel.  *i*  evil. 

i-felet.  />.  ;>  of  y-fele,  feel.  Obs. 
i-felled,  1-feolled.  Ohs.  p.  p.  of 
fell. 

i-feng.  Obs.  pret.  of  i-fa  Vfi. 
i-feonde,  n.  pi.  [AS .grjnnd.  See 
fiend.]  Enemies.  Ohs. 

i-fere  +t-fere 

t-fered.  Obs.  p.  p.  of  fear. 
l-fe8ld.  Obs.  p.  p.  of  2d  fekze. 
1-fet.  Obs.  p  p.  of  fet,  fetch. 

i’-fex.  i’-feos. 
i-feynet.  Obs.  p.  p.  of  feign. 
iff.  iffe.  f  if. 

i-flcchid.  Obs.  p.  p.  of  ficche. 
i'fil  (e'fPl).  Var.  of  ipil. 
1-finden.  +t-find. 
i-flemd.  Obs.  p.  p.  of  fleme, 
chase.  [flee.I 

i-flowe.  i-flowen.  Obs.  p.  p.  of| 
i-fo.  FOF-,  i-fang. 
i-fonded,  i-fondet.  Obs.  p.  p.  of 
fand,  try. 

i-forth.  f  T-FORTH- 
i-forthen.  +  afford. 
i-frede.  +  y-frede. 
i-ffeonde,  n.  pi.  [AS .  gefrynd.] 
Friends.  Obs. 
i-freore.  +  t-fRee. 
i-frit'  n-fret').  Var.  of  afreet. 
i-frore.  Obs.  p.  p.  of  freeze. 


rfu-ga'o  (e'foo-gii'o),  n  A 
Malay  or  Malay-Negrito  of  a 
tribe  of  head  hunters  of  central 
Luzon  ;  also,  the  tribal  idiom, 
i-fuled.  i-fulet.  Obs.  p.  p.  of 
foul.  [baptize.  Obs.  | 

i-fulhet.  -wed,  p.  p.  of  full,  to  | 
i-furn,  adi\  =  fern.  Obs. 
i-fuse.  r.  t.  Sr  i.  [AS.  ge^fysan.] 
To  hasten  ;  hurry.  Obs. 
ig.  +1. 

I.  G.  Abbr.  Indo-Germanic  ;  In¬ 
ner  Guard  ;  Inside  Guard  or 
Guardian  ;  Inspector  General, 
i-ga.  +  i-go. 

Ig'a^al  ( Yg'it-ftl).  D.  Bib. 
i-gabbet.  Obs.  p.  p.  of  gab. 
1-gad'.  +  egad. 
i-gain,  adv.  &■  prep .  [Of  Scand. 
origin  ;  cf.  Icel.  i  in.  See  in  ; 
again.]  Again  ;  against.  Obs. 
I'gal  (T'gftl).  Bib. 
i-gan.  +  i-oo ;  pret.  of  i-gin.O&s. 
i-gastliche,  ai/v.  [Cf.  aghast, 
ghastly.]  Terribly.  Obs. 
ig  a-su'ric  (Yg'd-sii'rYk),  a. 
(Said  by  the  namers  to  be  fr. 
Malay  igasura  nux  vomica;  but 
no  siich  Malay  word  is  found. 
As  nux  vomica  was  fraudulent¬ 
ly  sold  as  angostura  bark,  iga¬ 
sura  may  be  an  East  Indian  cor¬ 
rupt.  of  angostura .]  Chem.  See 
strychnic  acid. 

I.  G.  B.  Abbr.  Illicit  gold  buy¬ 
ing  or  buyer  (applying  not 
merely  to  illicit  buying,  but  to 
all  possible  dealing  in  un  wrought 
precious  metals,  except  both  the 
nuyer  and  the  seller  hold  the 
requisite  permit  for  such  trad¬ 
ing).  South  Africa. 

Ig  da-li'ah  (Yg^dd-ll'd).  Bib. 
ig'dlu  (Yg'dloo).  Var.  of  igloo. 


Ig'dra-sil,  Ig'dra-syl,  Igg'dra- 

s il  Incorrect  vars.  of  Ygg- 
drasill. 

I'ge-al  (T'g&41  ;  Y'jf-dfl).  Bib. 
i'gel-strom  ite  (e'g»  1-strftm'It), 
n.  ( Affrr  L.  J  Igefstrbm,  ite  dis¬ 
coverer.]  Min.  The  silver-white 
variety  of  pyroaurite 
i-gerd'.  Obs.  p.  p.  of  gird. 
i-gerede.  Obs.  p.  p.  of  gear 
I-ger'na  (Y-gQr'nd),  I-gerne' 
(Y-gfirn').  Vars.  of  Igraine. 
ighe.  +  eye. 

ight.  aught,  possession, 
ighte.  +  OUGHT. 

Y-gUgi  (?-ge'gt1),  n.  pi.  [Baby¬ 
lonian,  connected  with  agagu 
the  strong  ones.]  Babylon.  Myth. 
A  group  of  cruel  heavenly  spirits 
under  the  god  Anu.  In  incanta¬ 
tions  they  are  associated  with  the 
Anunnaki.  [begin.  Obs.  I 

i-gin,  r.  i.  [Cf.  i- ;  begin.]  To| 
i-glnet,  /».  a.  [Cf  gin  contriv¬ 
ance.]  Contrived;  wrought.  Obs. 
i-gistned.  Obs.  p.p.of  gesten. 

II  i'gi-tur  (Yj'Y-tur),  adv.  Sr  conj. 
[L.J  Therefore  ;  accordingly. 
1-give.  Obs.  p.  p.  of  give. 

||  f-gle'sia  (f-gla'sya),  n.  [Sp.] 
A  cnurch. 

i-glewed.  Obs.  p.  p.  of  glue. 
i-gloset.  Obs.  p.  p.  of  gloze. 
ign.  Abbr.  Ignotus  (L.,  un¬ 
known). 

i-gnahen.  Obs.  n.  p.  of  gnaw. 
ig-na'ro  (Yg-na'r<5  ;  P-nya'r5), 
n.  [It.,  ignorant.]  An  ignora¬ 
mus.  Obs. 

Ig-na'tian-ist,  w.  Anlgnatian. 
Ig-na'ti-us  (Yg-n  a'sh  Y-us  ; 
-shits),  n.  [L.,  fr.  Gr.  T yi'cmos, 
the  same  name  as  L.  Egnatius.) 
Masc.  prop.  name.  L.  id.  ;  F. 


Ignace  (en/yds') ;  It.  Ignazio 
(fn-yiit'syd)  ;  Sp.  Ignacio  (Pg- 
nii'thyo  f  1M8)  ;  Pg.  fgnacio  (Pg- 
na'sP-5) ;  G.  lgnaz  (Yg-niits'). 

Ignatius  bean.  =  St.-Igna- 

TIUS’S-BEAN. 

ig-nave'.a.  [L.  mnariM.]  Slug¬ 
gish  ;  inactive.  Obs.  —  ig-nave- 
ly,  adv.  Obs. 

ig-na'vi-a,  ig'na-vy.  n.  [L.  ig~ 
navia  ]  Idleness  ;  sloth.  Obs. 
ig'ne-al,  «.  Also  ig'ne  an.  [L. 
ipnews.]  Fiery.  Obs  Oxf.  E.  D. 

ig'ne-o-a'que^ouB,  a.  Aqueo- 
igneous 

ig-nic'o-liflt  (Yg-nYk'C-lYst),  n. 
[L.  ignis  fire  +  col  ere  to  wor¬ 
ship.)  A  worshiper  of  fire.  Rare. 
lg-nif'er-ouB  (Y^-nlf'Pr-t/s),  a. 
[L.  igniter ;  ignis  fire  +  ferre  to 
bear.  ]  Producing  fire.  —  ig-nif'- 
er-ous-nesB,  n. 

ig-nif'lu-ouB  (-1<56-ms  ;  243),  a. 
[L.  ignijfuus  ;  ignis  fire  -F  Jluere 
to  flow.]  Flowing  with  fire.  Obs. 
ig'ni-form  (Yg'nY-form),  n.  IL. 
ignis  fire  -f  -Joi'm.)  Having  the 
form  of  fire.  Rare.  [  Obs.  I 
ig'nl-fy,  v.  i.  To  become  fiery.  | 
ig-nlg'e-nouB  (Yg-nYj'P-nus),  «. 
[L.  ignigenus ;  ignis  tire  -F 
genere ,  gignere,  to  beget.]  Ig¬ 
neous.  Rare. 

ig-nin'o-tence  (Yg-nYp'l5-tcns), 
n.  Power  over  fire.  Obs.  R. 
ig  nite',  a.  [L.  ignitus  ignited.] 
Intenselv  hot;  fiery;  ardent.  Obs. 
ig-nit'i-ble(  Yg-nTt'Y-b’l  ),ig-nit'- 
a-ble  (-d-b’l),  a.  See  -able.— 
ig-nit  i-bil'i-ty,  ig-nit  a-bil'i-ty 
(-bYl'Y-tY),  n. 

ig'ni-tive  (Yg'nY-tYv),  a.  Tend¬ 
ing  to  ignite.  Rare.  [niter.  I 
ig-ni'tor  ( Yg-nl't5r),  w.  An  ig- 1  , 


ig-niv'o-moua  (Yg-nYv'6-mus), 

a.  [L.  ignivomus ;  ignis  fire  -F 
vomere  to  vomit.]  Vomiting  fire. 
Rare. 

ig-no'ble,  v.  t.  To  make  ignoble. 

Rare. 

ig-no'ble-nesB,  n.  See  -ness. 
ig-no'bleBse,7j.  Ignobleness.  Obs. 
ig-no'bly,  adv.  of  ignoble.  See 
-i.Y.  [  Obs.  I 

ig-no'mi-oua,  a.  Ignominious.! 
ig'no-my,  n.  Ignominy.  Obs. 
ig-nor'a-ble  (Yg-nor'd-b’l  ;  201), 
a.  See -able. 

ig'no-ran-cv,  n.  Ignorance.  Obs. 

|  ig  no-ran'ti-a  Ju'ria.  <■/  le'giB, 
ne'mi-nem  ex-cu'sat  (Yg^nfi- 
r&n'shY-a  joo'rYs,  le'jYs,  nem'Y- 
nPm  Pks-ku'sat).  [L.]  Lair.  Lit., 
ignorance  of  tne  law,  or  a  law, 
excuses  no  one  ;  —  expressing  a 
general  rule  of  law  common  to 
all  systems  of  jurisprudence, 
ig'no  rant-iBm  (Y  g'n  f»-r  rt  n- 
tYz’m),  n.  Obscurantism.  —  lg'- 
no-rant-iat,  n.  [rant. I 

ig'no  rant-ly,  adv.  of  iono-| 
ig'no  rant-neaa,  n.  See  -ness.  R. 
ig-nore'ment,  n.  See-MENT. 
ig-nor'er  (Yg-n5r'?r;  201),  n. 
One  who  ignores, 
ig  nos'ci-ble  (Y  g-n  5  s'Y-b’l),  a. 
[L.  ignoscibilis,  fr.  ignoscere  to 
pardon,  lit.,  not  to  wish  to 
know.]  Pardonable.  Obs. 

||  ig-no'8ci-to  8»'pe  al'te-ri, 
nun'quam  ti'bi  (Y  g-n  0  s'Y-t  5, 
tYh'Y).  [L.l  Paraon  another 
often,  thyself  never, 
ig-note',  a.  [L.  ignotus;  in-  not 
-F  gnotus,  notus,  known,  p.  p.  of 
gnoscerc,  noscere,  to  learn  to 
know.l  Unknown.  Obs.  —  n. 
One  wno  is  unknown.  Obs. 


food,  foot ;  out,  oil ;  chair  ;  go  ;  sing,  ii)k  ;  then,  thin  ;  nature,  verdure  (250) ;  K  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144) ;  boN  ;  yet ;  zli  —  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Guidb. 

Full  explanations  of  Abbreviations,  Signs,  etc*,  Immediately  precede  the  1  ocabulary. 
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ILIOSCIATIC 


I'gor-ro'te  ((Fgftr-ro'ta),  n.  ;  pi.  -rotes  (Sp.  -ro'tas).  (  [S  p . 

I/gO-rot'(e/go-rot'),7i.;/)/. -rot  (-rot'), -rots  (-rots').  )  Igor- 
rote ,  fr.  a  native  name  ;  in  early  Sp.  chronicles  Igalot  is  the 
name  of  savages  near  Mount  Santo  Tomas. 1  A  member 
of  any  of  the  wild  head-hunting  tribes  of  Luzon.  They 
are  probably  of  Malav-Negrito  stock,  since  they  share 
with  the  Negritos  such  features  as  dark  skin,  flat  noses, 
thick  lips,  etc.,  and  such  cultural  traits  as  the  use  of  the 
bow,  a  non-Malayan  weapon. 

1  use  this  term  [  I  go  rot]  here  to  designate  the  great  stock  of  prim¬ 
itive  Malayan  tribes  occupying  the  Cordillera  Central  of  north¬ 
ern  Luzon.  By  differences  more  or  less  pronounced  in  their 
dialects,  as  well  as  interesting  but  unessential  variations  in  cus¬ 
tom,  the  lyorot  are  divided  into  the  f  ollowing  branches  or  tribes  : 
Ibaloi,  Kankanay,  Isinay,  Silipan,  Mayoyao,  Bummayon,  Ka- 
linga,  Gaddang,  Dadayag,  Ginann,  Ipokao,  and  Apoyao. 

Rep.  Phil.  Com.,  1903. 

I-graine'  (e-gran';  -gra'ne),  n.  [Cf.  LL.  Igema ,  OF. 
Igerne ,  Iguernc.)  In  Arthurian  legend,  the  beautiful  wife 
of  Gorlois,  Duke  of  Tintagil,  or  Tintagel,  in  Cornwall,  and 
mother  of  the  illustrious  Arthur,  by  Uther,  King  of  Brit¬ 
ain.  Merlin,  the  magician,  changed  Uther  into  the  sem¬ 
blance  of  Gorlois.  and  thus  enabled  him  to  deceive  the 
duke’s  wife,  for  whom  he  had  conceived  a  violent  passion. 
Gorlois  was  slain  in  a  sortie  three  hours  before  this  event, 
and  thirteen  days  later  King  Uther  married  Igraine.  Ten¬ 
nyson,  who  spells  the  name  Ygeime ,  represents  Uther  as 
besieging  her  castle,  after  her  husband  had  been  slain  in 
war  with  him,  and  forcing  her  to  marry  him. 

1-gua'na  (T-gwa'nd),  n.  [Sp.,  fr.  native  name  in  Haiti.  Cf. 
guana.]  1.  Any 
of  several  large 
tropical  A  m  e  r  - 
ican  lizards  con¬ 
st  i  t  u  t  i  n  g  the 
genera  Iguana 
and  Metopoceros. 

The  best  known 
is  I.  tubereulata 
of  South  and  Cen¬ 
tral  America  and  parts  of  the  West  Indies,  which  attains  a 
length  of  five  or  six  feet.  It  is  greenish  and  blackish  in 
color,  more  or  less  speckled  and  barred.  The  neck  and 
back  bear  a  high  serrated  crestx  and  there  is  a  large  gular 
sac  (which  is  not  dilatable)  having  a  serrated  margin.  In 
habits  it  is  inoffensive  and  entirely  herbivorous,  and  it  is 
esteemed  as  food.  It  is  partly  arboreal  and  frequents  the 
vicinity  of  water.  The  horned  iguana  (J/.  comulus)  of 
Haiti  has  three  hornlike  scales  on  the  head. 

2.  a  In  popular  usage,  any  of  various  large  lizards  ;  esp., 
in  Australia,  the  lace  lizard  ;  in  Tasmania,  Tiliqua  scin- 
coides.  b  In  New  Zealand,  the  tuatara. 


1  guan'i  dae  (T-gwXn'T-de ;  -gwa'uY-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.]  Zo'dl. 
A  family  of  lizards  of  which  Iguana  is  the  typical  genus. 
It  is  distinguished  from  the  Agamid®  by  the  pleurodont 
dentition,  and  is  chiefly  American,  but  represented  in  Mad¬ 
agascar  by  two  species  and  in  the  Fiji  Islands  by  one  spe¬ 
cies.  Many  of  the  small  inoffensive  lizards 
of  the  United  States,  as  the  fence  lizards 
and  horned  toads,  belong  to  this  family. 

—  i-gua'ni-an  (Y-gwa'nY-an  :  Y-gw5n'Y-), 
a.  &  7i.  —  i  gua'nid  (-gwa'nld ;  -gwSu'Id), 
i  gua'ni  form  (  f6rm),  a. 

I-guan'O-don  (Y-gw5n'6-d5n  ;  Y-gw  a'no- 
don),  n.  [NL.  ;  iguana  -J-  Gr.  ofious, 
ofiorro?,  a  tooth.]  Paleon.  A  genus  of 
extinct  gigantic  herbivorous  dinosaurs  of 
the  group  Oruithopoda,  known  from  the 
Upper  Jurassic  and  early  Cretaceous  of 
Belgium  and  England.  The  head  was 
compressed,  and  the  jaws  were  probably 

firovided  with  a  horny  covering  in  front  Tooth  of  Iguano- 
ike  that  of  a  turtle,  but  farther  back  there  don. 


were  numerous  spatulate,  serrated  teeth.  The  fore  limbs 
were  comparatively  small,  the  large  three-toed  hind  limbs 
being  chiefly  used  in  walking.  The  tail  was  large  and 
heavy  and  doubtless  assisted  in  standing  upright.  There 
appear  to  have  been  two  species :  I.  bemissartensi* ,  which 
became  30  feet  long ;  and  1.  mantel l i ,  considerably  smaller. 
The  genus  is  type  of  a  family, I-guano-don'ti-d®(i-gw5n/- 

6-d5n'tY-de ;  l-gwa'no-).  —  l-guan'o-dont  (  dSnt),  a.  &  n. 
i-gua'nold  (Y-gwa'noid  ;  -gwSn'oid),  a.  [iguana  -f-  - oid.) 

Pert,  to,  or  like,  the  Iguanid®.  — n.  One  of  the  Iguanid®. 
IHS.  A  symbol  or  monogram  representing  the  Greek 
IHS,  contraction  of  Iii(20Y)2,  Jesus.  It  is  also  written 
IHCi  the  variant  form  C  (lunar  sigma)  taking  the  place  of 
2*.  Other  forms  are  IHC,  JHS,  etc.  In  ignorance  of  its 
origin,  the  symbol  is  often  regarded  as  an  abbreviation  of 
the  Latin  phrase  lesus  Hominum  Salvator ,  Jesus  Savior  of 
Men,  or  of  In  Hoc  Signo  (Vinces),  in  this  sign  (thou  slialt 
conquer),  etc.  Cf.  xp,  ichthus,  tetragrammaton. 
ij  maa'  (Tj-ma'),  n.,  or,  in  full ,  ij  maa'  ul  um-mat'  (doi 
dom -mat').  [Ar.  ijmd\)  The  collective  body  of  the  ex¬ 
planations,  glosses,  and  decisions  of  Mohammed’s  leading 
disciples,  esp.  the  first  four  caliphs.  Some  restrict  the 
term  to  the  decisions  of  his  companions.  Cf.  Sunna. 
il-  (Y1-).  An  assimilated  form  of  in-  not,  and  in -  in. 

-il.  A  suffix  of  adjectives.  See  -ile. 

-lie  (-Y1 ;  in  British  usage  usually  - 7/ ,  as  in  fer'tlle,  see  sec- 
owl  note  below},  -11  (-Y1).  [L.  -ilis  ;  cf.  F.  - il ,  -tie.}  A 

suffix  of  adjectives  (some  used  substantively)  signifying  oj 
or  pert,  to ,  appropriate  to,  suited  for ,  capable  of,  etc. ;  as, 
docile ,  mobile,  vir ile,  ci xit,  foss il,  utensil,  etc. 

In  fertile,  fragile,  hostile,  and  a  number  of  other 
words,  the  earlier  spelling  -it  has  been  replaced  by  -ile. 

“  In  Walker’s  Pronouncing  Dictionary  -ile  from  -ilis 
is  pronounced  -il,  and  -He  from  -ilis  as  -Y1 ;  but  the  more 
recent  tendency  is  to  extend  -il,  with  some  exceptions,  to 
all  the  words.”  Oxf.  E.  D. 

il'e-ac  (Yl'e-Sk),  a.  [See  ileum.]  Anat.  Pertaining  to  the 
ileum. —lleac  passion.  Med.  =  ileus. 
il'e-o-  (Yl'e-o-).  Combining  form  for  ileum. 
li  e  O-cae'cal  (-se'k&l),  a.  [ileo-  -f-  cnecal.)  Anat.  Per¬ 
taining  to  the  ileum  and  cajcmii  ;  as,  the  lleocaecal  valve, 
the  valve  (formed  by  two  folds  of  mucous  membrane)  at  the 
opening  of  the  ileum  into  the  large  intestine, 
il  e-o-col'ic  (-k51'Yk),  a.  Anat.  Pert,  to  the  ileum  and 
colon ;  as,  the  ileocolic  artery,  a  branch  of  the  superior 
mesenteric  supplying  the  terminal  part  of  the  ileum  and 
beginning  of  the  colon.— ileocolic  valve,  the  ileocmcal  valve. 
iPe-O-CO-los'tO-my  (-ko-15s't6-mY ),  n.  [ileo-  +  colostomy.) 
Surg.  An  operation  for  producing  an  artificial  opening 
between  the  ileum  and  the  colon. 

il  e-o-il  e-os'to  rny  (-Yl'e-os'to-mY),  n.  [ileo-  -j-  ileostomy.) 
Surg.  An  operation  for  making  a  permanent  opening  be¬ 
tween  two  different  parts  of  the  ileum. 

IPe-OS'tO-my  (-5s't6-mY),  n.  [ileo-  -f-  -stomy.)  Surg.  An 
operation  for  making  a  permanent  opening  into  the  ileum. 
iPe-um  (Yl'£-wm),  n.  [L.  ile ,  ileum,  ilium,  pi.  ilia,  groin, 
flank.]  Anat.  The  last  division  of  the  small  intestine  ; 
the  part  between  the  jejunum  and  large  intestine.  In 
man  the  ileum  forms  the  last  three  fifths  of  the  part  of  the 
small  intestine  beyond  the  end  of  the  duodenum.  It  is 
smaller  and  thinner-walled  than  the  jejunum,  with  fewer 
valvul®  conniventes  (or  none,  towards  its  lower  end),  but 
more  numerous  Peyer’s  patches. 
ll'e-US  (-ws),  n.  [NL.,  L.  ileos ,  fr.  Gr.  elAeik,  iAeo?  ;  cf. 
eiAeu/  to  roll  up.]  Med.  A  morbid  condition  due  to  intes¬ 
tinal  obstruction,  marked  by  complete  constipation,  grip¬ 
ing  pains  in  the  abdomen,  which  is  greatly  distended,  and 
in  the  later  stages  by  vomiting  of  fecal  matter. 

Flex  (I'ISks),  n.  [L.,  holm  oak.]  a  The  holm  oak.  b 
[cap.)  Bot.  A  genus  of  aquifoliaceous  trees  and  shrubs, 


l|  ig  no'ti  nul'la  cu-pi'do.  [L.] 
No  desire  (is  felt)  for  a  thing 
unknown. 

Ovid  (Ars  Amat .,  III.  397). 

Ij  ig  no'tnm  per  ig-no'ti-us. 

[L.]  The  unknown  through  the 
more  unknown. 

i-go,  v.  t.  tf  i.  [AS.  gegdn.)  To 

fo  or  go  into.  Obs 
•goded.  Obs.  p.  p.  of  good. 
i-gon  Obs.  p.  p.  of  go  ;  pret.  of 
i -gin.  Obs. 

i-grad,  p.  p.  of  orede.  Obs. 

!  1  gran  do-’o'ri  so'no  mu'ti 
(e  gran  dU-16're  s6'n5  moo'te). 
[It.]  Great  griefs  are  mute. 
1-grede.  n.  [Cf.  orede,  y.)  Out¬ 
cry.  Obs. 

1-greithet  Obs.  p.  p.  of  oraith. 
i-gremed,  i-gremet  Obs.  p.  p. 
ofuitEMK.  [greet.  Ubs.  I 

i-grete,'\  t.  [AS.  gegretan.]  To| 
1-gripe,  v.  t.  [AS.  geyrxpan.]  To 
grip.  Obs. 

l-gripen.  Obs.  p.  p.  of  gripe. 
1-grithed.  Obs.  p.  p.  of  orith, 
pacify.  [weep.  I 

i-groten.  Obs.  p.  p.  of  greet,  | 
1-gTure,  n.  [Cf.  oruke.]  Hor¬ 
ror.  Obs. 

I-gnan  o-don-toi'de-a  (Y-gwfin'- 
G-d0n-toi'd£-d),  I-guan'o-don'- 
tl-a  (-d5n'shT-«),  n.  ul.  [NL.] 
Paleov.  The  Ornitnopoda  — 
i-gnan  o-don'toid,  a.  fir  n. 
i-guo.  i-go. 
i-gurd.  Obs.  p.  p.  of  gird. 
Ig'u-vine  (Ig'Q-vln),  a.  = 
Euoubine. 

lh.  I.  [here).  I 

1.  h.  Abbr.  Iacet  hie  (L  ,  lies | 
i-had.  Obs.  p.  p.  of  have. 
l-h&dede.  Obs.  p.  p.  of  hade,  var. 
of  mode,  ordain, 
i-h&l.  +  y-hole. 

1-hald,  v.  t.  [AS.  gehealdan.] 
To  hold;  keep;  preserve.  Obs. 
i-halden.  Obs.  p.  p.  of  hold. 
1-halewed.  Obs  p.  p.  of  hallow. 
1-handle,  v.  t.  [See  i- ;  handle.] 
To  handle.  Obs. 
lhaved.  4*  had, p  p. 

IHC.  See  IHS. 

i-hed.  Obs.  p.  p.  of  have,  hide. 
i-hede,  t*.  t.  [AS.  g  e  h  e  it  a  tt, 
gehydan.  See  hide.]  Hide.  Obs. 
i-heiet.  Obs.  p.  p.  of  h  ig  h  . 
i-heled.  Obs.  p.  p.  of  n  elk, hide. 
1-helmed.  />.  a.  [AS.  gthelmod , 
p.  p.l  Helmed.  Obs. 

I-he'lom  (T-he'lBm).  D.  Bib. 

I  he'lon(-lfln).  D.  Bib. 
i-hende.  +  y-hende 
1-hente,  v.  t.  [AS.  gehentan.] 
To  grasp  or  hold.  Obs. 


i-herd.  Obs.  p.  p.  of  h  e  a  r, 

H  ERY,  Y-HERE. 

i-heven.  Obs.  p.  p.  of  h  eave. 
1-hewe.  Obs.  p.  p.  of  hew. 
i'hl  (e'he),  n.  [Maori  hi/ti .]  The 
stitch  bird. 

i'hl  (e'he),  n.  [Maori  ibe.) 
Either  of  two  important  ana 
closely  related  food  fishes  of 
New  Zealand  :  a  A  halfbeak 
( Hemiramphus  intermedins),  b 
A  skipper  ( Scomb resox forsten). 
ihit.  +  vet.  [hit.  Obs.  I 

i-hitte.  r.  t.  [See  i- ;  HIT.]  To| 
ih-lang'-ih-lang'  (P-l  ii  n  g'f- 

lang').  Var.  of  ylang-vlang. 
ih'le-ite  (e'l$-Tt),  n.  [After 
one  I/de,  of  Mugrnu,  Bohemia  ] 
Min.  A  hydrous  ferric  sulphate 
found  as  an  orange-yellow  efflo¬ 
rescence  on  graphite.  [Obs.  j 
i-hoded,  />.  p.  of  hode,  ordain. | 
i-hol.  +  y-hole. 
i-hold,  n.  [AS.  geheald  a  hold¬ 
ing,  protection.]  Hold ;  place 
of  shelter.  Obs. 
i-holed,/K  p.  of  hele,  hide.  Obs. 
i-hondlet.  Obs.  p.  p.  of  n  andle. 
i-hondsald,/).  p.  [See  handsel, 
r.l  Handed  over.  Obs. 
i-hons.  i-honge.  +  t-hong. 
i-horied  i-horyed.  Obs.  p.p.  of 
HORY,  defile.  [Horned.  Gfcs.l 
1-horned, o.  [Cf.  AS.  ge/igmed.)  | 
i-hote.  Obs.  p.  p.  of  hight. 
i-hoven.  Obs.  p.  p.  of  heave. 

I.  H.  P.  Abbr.  Indicated  horse 
power. 

ih-ram'  (f-ram').n.  [Ar.  ihram 
interdiction.)  The  peculiar 
dress  worn  by  pilgrims  to  Mec¬ 
ca.  It  consists  of  two  oblong 
white  cotton  cloths,  one  of 
which  is  thrown  over  the  back, 
leaving  the  right  arm  and  shoul¬ 
der  exposed,  and  the  other 
wrapped  round  the  loins  from 
the  waist  to  the  knee.  While 
wearing  this  dress  many  things 
ordinarily  lawful  are  forbidden. 
1-hud.  Obs.  p.  p.  of  hide. 
i-hudeket.  />.  a.  Hooded.  Obs. 
i-hurnd.  i-horned. 

Ihus.  +  IIIS. 

i-huseled.  Obs.  p.  p.  of  house!.. 
IHVH.  See  tetragrammaton. 
1-hwaer,  i-hwer  +  y-where. 
i-hwat.  pron.  IAS.  gehwset.  See 
i- ;  what.]  Everything.  Obs. 
i-hwulen,  v.  i.  [Cf.  i- ;  while, 
n.l  To  have  leisure.  Obs. 
I'im(T'Tm).  Bib. 
iis.  f  ice. 

1-1'wi  (e-e'we),  7i.  [Hawaiian.] 
A  common  Hawaiian  bird  (  J  es- 


tiaria  coecinea)  related  to  the 
matno.  Its  plumage,  which  is 
chiefly  bright  vermilion,  was 
used  in  making  the  gaudy 
cloaks  of  native  chiefs, 
i-iara-dar'  (Y-ja'ra-dar'),  n. 
[Ilind.  ijdra-adr ;  fr.  Ar .ijdra  a 
lease  +  Per.  ddr  one  who  holds,] 
A  farmer  of  the  public  revenue; 
a  lease  holder.  India. 

I  je-ab'a-rim  (Fj  f  -fi  h'a-r  Y  m). 
Bib.  [tkography.I 

i^o-lase  (e'yo-laz),  n.  See  pe-| 
t'Jo-Iite  (-lit),  n.  [From  Lake  I  jo 
in  Finland,  its  locality  ;  see 
-Lite. J  Petrog.  A  granitoid 
igneous  rock,  chiefly  nephelite 
and  pyroxene. 

I'jon  (I'jOn).  Bib. 
ijs.  ice. 

fk.  1.  [Caviar.  Obs.  I 

ik'a-ry,  n.  [Russ,  ikra  caviar.]! 
i-kaut  Obs.  p.  p.  of  catch. 
ik-bal'  (Yk-oal'),  n.  [Ar.  iq- 
dl.)  Arrival;  prosperity, 
ike.  I. 

i-kelet.  Obs.  p.  p.  of  kele,  cool, 
i-kenne.  v.  t.  IAS.  gecennan. 
See  ken,  v.]  To  make  known  ; 
to  acknowledge.  Obs. 

1-kenned,  i-kennet.  Obs  p.  p. 

of  ken.  [To  keep.  Obs.  I 

i-kepe,  r.  t.  [See  i- ;  keep,  r.]| 
i-kest.  Obs.  p.  p.  of  cast. 
i-ket.  Obs.  p.  p.  of  cut. 

1-kid.  +  T-KTD  [ICKLE  1 

ik'U.  Obs.  or  dial  Eng.  var.  oi  l 
Ik'kesh  (Ik'Psh).  Bib. 
ik  Ilk',  n.  [Turk,  ikilik,  fr.  iki 
two  (piasters).]  See  coin. 
1-knawe,  i-knowe.  Obs.  p.  p.  of 
know. 

i-knedde.  Obs.  p.  p.  of  knead. 
i-knede.  Obs  p.  p.  of  knead. 
1'kon,  i-kon  o-graph'lc,  etc. 
Vars.  of  icon,  etc. 
i-kon'o-mat'le,  -mat'i-cal-ly, 
mat'i-ciBm,  ma-tog'ra  phy. 
Vars.  of  icon'om atic,  etc. 
i-korven.  Obs.  p.  p.  of  carve. 
ik-rah'  (Yk-rii'),  n.  [Ar.  ikrdh.) 
Moham.  Law.  Coercion, 
lk-rar'  (Yk-rar'J,  n.  [Ar.  iq- 
rar .]  Moham.  Law.  An  agree¬ 
ment  or  acknowledgment, 
ik-rar'-na'mah  (-nii'md),  n. 
[Hind,  iqrdr-ndma.  fr.  Ar.  iq- 
rdr  settlement  +  Per.  ndma  let¬ 
ter,  deed.]  Moham.  Law.  A 
deed  of  settlement, 
i-kunde.  +  i-ccmde. 

1-kupled.  Obs.  p.  p.  of  couple. 
11.  Obs.  or  rel.  sp.  of  ill. 

I.  L.  Independence 

League  ;  Independent  Labor 


(London  County  Council). 
1-lad.  Obs.  p.  p.  of  lead. 
i-lade.  Ob6.  p.  p.  of  load. 
i-laft.  Obs.  p.  p.  of  leave. 
i-lahe.  r.  t.  [AS.  gelagian.]  To 
establish  bylaw.  Obs. 
i-lahet  Obs.  p.  p.  of  i-lahe, 
low.  to  lower 

l-l&hte.  Obs.  p.  p.  of  latch. 
I'la-i  (I'llt-T  ;  T'lT).  Bib. 

II 11  a  le  dia'ble  au  corps'  (e-ld 
1?  dyU'bl*  6  kor')  [F.]  Lit., 
he  has  the  devil  in  tne  body  ; 
the  deuce  is  in  him. 

II  11  a  les  d4  fauts'  de  ses  qua  - 
li  tas'  (e-la  la  da'fo'  do  sa 
k4/,le/ta').  [F.]  He  has  the 
defects  of  nis  (good)  qualities, 
i'land.  Obs  var.  or  ref.  sp.  of 
inland.  [ylang.I 

i-lang'-l-lang'.  Var. of  ylanc-| 
I-la'no  (f-la'n5),  I-la'non 
(-non).  Vars.  of  I  llano,  [dure.  I 
1-last,  i-laste  y-last,  to  en-| 
1  las'ti-cal,  a.  [Gr.  i\ao0ai, 
i.\a(TK€<Td  n,  to  appease.]  Pro- 
pitiatory.  Obs.  Oaf.  E.  D. 

I  late.  Obs.  p.  p.  of  let. 
i-latet.  a.  (See  late  look.] 
Mannered.  Obs. 

i-lathed.  Obs.  p.  p.  of  lathe 
il'a-tiv  Illative.  Ref.  Sp. 

II  i-la'ya  (f-lii'ya),  n.  [Tag.] 
The  higher  portion  of  a  town  ; 
uptown.  Phil.  /. 

||  il  buonvl'no  non  A  bi  so'gno 
di  (non  vuol>  fras'ea  (el  bwrn 
ve'no  non  a  bf-zB'nyo  de  (non 
vwol)  fras'kii).  lit.]  Good  wine 
needs  no  bush.  Sec*  1st  bush,  4. 
11c,  ilch.  +  each,  i  LK. 
lid.  +  eld. 

lid.  Ohs.  p.  p.  of  ill.  [yield.I 

ild.  Ohs.  or  dial.  Eng.  var.  of  | 
ilde.  *f*  aisle,  isle. 

Ii'di-co  (Yl'dY-ko),  n.  A  Teu¬ 
tonic  princess  by  whose  hand 
Attiln  was  rumored  to  have  been 
plain  the  night  of  their  marriage, 
i’dre.  +  elder,  older. 

ile.  1  ll. 

lie  (II).  Var.  of  ail,  awn. 
lie  Obs.  or  dial.  Eng.  var.  or 
ref.  sp.  of  aisle. 
ile.)/.  [L.]  The  ileum.  Obs. 
i-leafe.  y-leve.  [lend.  I 
i-leanet.  Obs.  p.  p.  of  lene,| 
i-learet.  Obs  p.  p.  of  leke. 
I-lecche,  v.  t.  [AS.  gelsecean.] 
To  take;  seize:  catch.  Obs. 
ll  e-ec'to-my  (YFf-€k'to-mY),  it. 
[ileum  -f  -ectomf/.]  Surg.  Ex¬ 
cision  of  a  portion  of  the  ileum. 
1-lefde.  pret.  of  y-leve.  Obs. 


the  hollies,  having  small  flowers  with  four  to  nine  oblong 
slightly  united  petals.  The  numerous  species  are  mainly 
American.  Also  [l.  c.l,  any  plant  of  this  genus.  See  holly. 
il'i-ac  (Il'Y-5k),  a.  [F.  iliaque ,  or  L.  iliacus  relating  to 
the  colic,  fr.  ileos,  confused  with  ileum.  See  ileum,  ileus  ; 
cf.  jade  a  stone.]  1.  Anat.  Pertaining  to,  or  in  the  re¬ 
gion  of,  the  ilium,  or  dorsal  bone  of  the  pelvis. 

2.  =  ileac.  Obs. 


Iliac  artery,  either  of  the  two  large  arteries,  right  and  left, 
situated  m  the  lower  part  of  the  abdominal  cavity  close 
to  the  vertebral  column  and  formed  by  the  bifurcation 
of  the  abdominal  aorta,  which  occurs  in  man  opposite 
the  fourth  lumbar  vertebra ;  —  more  specifically  called  the 
common  Iliac  arteries.  These  again  bifurcate,  each  forming 
the  internal  and  external  iliac  arteries  of  each  side  of  the 
body:  the  former  supplies  the  walls  and  viscera  of  the  pel¬ 
vis,  the  generative  organs,  and  the  inside  of  the  thigh ; 
the  latter,  passing  beneath  Poupart’s  ligament,  becomes 
the  femoral  artery.  See  also  circumflex  iliac  artery. 
—  1.  crest.  See  ilium.  — i.  fascia,  an  aponeurotic  layer  lin¬ 
ing  the  back  part  of  the  abdominal  cavity  and  covering 
the  psoas  and  iliacus  muscles.  —  i.  fossa.  See  ilium.  — 
i.  region,  a  region  of  the  abdomen,  on  either  side  of  the 
hypogastric  region  and  below  the  lumbar  region.  See 
abdominal  regions.  —  i.  veins,  the  veins  accompanying  the 
iliac  arteries.  The  external  and  internal  iliac  veins  unite 
to  form  the  common  iliac  veins,  which  join  (in  man  on  the 
right  side  of  the  fifth  lumbar  vertebra)  to  form  the  infe¬ 
rior  vena  cava. 

i-Il'a-cus  (Y-lI'd-kus),  7i.  [NL.  See  iliac.]  A nat.  A  mus¬ 
cle  which  flexes  the  thigh  or  bends  the  pelvis  and  lumbar 
region  forward.  It  has  its  origin  from  the  iliac  fossa,  iliac 
crest,  the  base  of  the  sacrum,  etc.,  and  is  inserted  into  the 
outer  side  of  the  tendon  of  the  psoas  magnus,  a  few  fibers 
being  prolonged  on  to  the  femur. 

Il'i-ad  (Yl'i-5d),  n.  [L.  llias,  - adis ,  Gr.  TAta?,  -a6o*  (sc. 
7roirj<m),  fr.  ’IAio?,  ’IAioi',  Ilium,  the  city  of  Ilus,  a  son  of 
Tros,  founder  of  Ilium,  which  is  a  poetical  name  for  Troy.] 

1.  A  celebrated  Greek  epic  poem,  in  twenty-four  books, 
ascribed  to  Homer.  The  poem  narrates  the  events  of  a 
part  of  the  tenth  and  last  year  of  the  siege  of  Troy,  from 
the  quarrel  of  Achilles  and  Agamemnon,  over  Bnseis,  to 
the  burial  of  Hector.  Cf.  Achilleid,  epic. 

2.  Fig.  :  An  epic  resembling  Homer’s  Iliad;  also,  a  long 
series,  as  of  miseries  or  woes  ;  a  long  account. 

ll'i-Cin  (Yl'Y-sYn),  9i.  [From  ilex.]  Chejn.  A  bitter  crys¬ 
talline  febrifugal  substance  found  in  holly  leaves. 

il'i-O-  (Yl'T-o-).  [From  ilium.]  A  combining  form  used  to 
denote  connection  with ,  or  relation  to,  the  ilium. 

ll'l  O-COS-ta'lis  (-k5s-ta'lYs),  n.  [NL.]  Anat.  The  ex¬ 
ternal  division  of  the  erector  spin®  muscle ;  the  sacro- 
lumbalis.  Its  tendons  are  usually  inserted  into  the  angles 
of  the  six  or  seven  lowest  ribs. 

iFi-O-fem'O  ral  (-fSm'6-rfil),  a.  [ilio-  femoral.)  Anat. 
Pertaining  to  the  ilium  anil  femur  ;  as,  the  iliofemoral  liga¬ 
ment,  which  extends  from  the  anterior  inferior  spinous 
process  of  the  ilium  to  the  intertrochanteric  line  of  the 
femur.  It  divides  below  into  two  branches,  the  outer  of 
which  is  often  called  the  iliotrochanteric  ligament. 

11  i-O-lum'bar  (-lOm'bar),  a.  [ilio-  +  lumbar .]  Anal. 
Pertaining  to  the  iliac  and  lumbar  regions  ;  as  the  iliolum 
bar  artery,  a  branch  of  the  posterior  trunk  of  the  internal 
iliac  ;  the  iliolumbar  ligament,  connecting  the  transverse 
process  of  the  last  lumbar  vertebra  with  the  iliac  crest. 

iFl-O-pec-tin'e-al  (-p5k-tYn'e-Sl),  a.  [ilio-  -f-  pectineal.) 
Anat.  Pert,  to  the  ilium  and  pubis  ;  as,  the  iliopectineal  line, 
a  liue  or  ridge  on  the  inner  surface  of  the  innominate  bone, 
marking  the  border  between  the  true  and  false  pelvis  ;  the 
iliopectineal  eminence,  indicating  the  junction  of  the  ilium 
and  pubis.  —  iliopectineal  process.  Zo’dl.  See  prepubis. 


i-leid  Obs.  p.  p.  of  lay. 
il  e  i'tis  (TFe-I'tYs),  n.  [NL  ; 
ileo-  -f  -/()>■.]  Med.  Inflamma¬ 
tion  oi  the  ileum, 
i-lenge,  >\  i.  [AS.  gelengan  to 
lengthen,  v.  t. ]  To*  continue  ; 
to  keep  on.  Obs. 

||  il  en  nuie'  k  qui  at  tend'  (el 
uN'nwe'  a  kG  &'tii.\').  [F.] 

It  wearies  him  who  waits, 
il  e-o-co-li'tis  (YFC-o-kfi-lI'tYs), 
n.  [NL.  ;  ileo-  4-  colitis J]  In¬ 
flammation  of  ileum  and  colon, 
il'e-on,  n.  [LL.]  The  ileum. Obs. 
11  e-o-proc-tos'to-my  (Yl'6-8- 

prOk-fbs'tO-ml),  n.  [ileo-  -f 
procto -  -f-  -stomy.]  Operation 
for  making  a  permanent  artifi¬ 
cial  opening  between  ileum  and 
rectum. 

i-leornet.  Obs.  p.  p.  of  learn. 
il  e  o-ty'phus,  n.  [tiro-  4-  ty¬ 
phus.]  Med.  Typhoid  lever, 
il'e-ous,  a.  Pert,  to  the  ileum. 
Obs.  [Obi  I 

i-ler,  a.  [AS.  gel  ter.]  Empty.  | 
i-lered.  Obs.  p.  p.  of  lere. 
iles'ite  (Ilz'It),  n.  lAlter  M. 
VV.  fits,  American  metallurgist  ] 
Mitt.  A  green  hydrous  sulphate 
of  manganese,  zinc,  and  iron, 
(Mn,Zn,Fe)S04’4H20.  [dure.  I 
i-lest,  i-leste  y-last,  to  en-| 
i'let.  Islet.  Rif.  Sp. 
i-lete.  Obs.  p.  p.  of  let. 
i-!ete,  71.  [Cf.  ilatet.]  Ap¬ 
pearance  :  bearing.  Obs. 
i-leve.  y-leve. 
i-leved.  Obs.  p.  p.  of  leave. 
i-leved,  p.  a.  [See  leaf.] 
J. caved.  Obs.  [Lewd.  Obs. I 
i  lewede,  a.  [See  1- ;  lewd.]| 
i-leye.  Obs.  p.  p.  of  lie. 

[|  il  faut7  de  l’ar  gent'  (el  f&  de 
lar'zhaN' ).  [  F.]  Money  is  neces¬ 
sary  or  wanted. 

||  il  faut  la  ver'  son  linge'  sale 
en  fa  mille'  (1A/v5'  s6x  lixzh' 
sji-l ax  fa'me'y’).  [F.l  One 
should  wash  his  dirty  linen  at 
home;  — used  by  Voltaire,  and 
current  after  its  use  by  Napoleon 

1.  in  1814. 

ilfavorited,  a.  Ill-favored.  Obs. 
il'i-a,  n.,  pi.  of  ilium. 

Il'i-ac.  a.  [L.  Iliacus,  Gr.  ’IAca- 
ko?.  See  Iliad.]  Pertaining  to 
ancient  Ilium,  or  Troy, 
i-li'a-cal,  a.  Iliac.  Obs. 

Il  i  ad'ic  (Tl'T-ftd'Yk).  a.  Of  or 
pertaining  to  the  Iliad. 
Il'l-ad-ist,  n.  1.  A  reciter  of 
the  Iliad  ;  a  rhapsodist. 

2.  A  composer  of  Iliads. 


il'i-al  (Yl'Y-dl),  a.  Anat.  Iliac. 
Il'i-an  (-dn),  a.  Of  or  pert,  to 
Ilium,  or  Troy. 

I'li-as  ma-lo'rum  (Yl'Y-tts). 
L.J  An  Iliad,  or  long  series,  of 
evils  or  calamities. 

I  li-ca'ce-ae  (T/lY-ka'6p-e),  n.  jd. 
[NL.  See  ilex.]  Bot.  Syn.  of 
Aqu  i  foli  acea<.  —  ili-ca'ceous 
(-shtZs),  a. 

llich.  iliche.  +  alike. 
i-licnesse.  +  (-likeness. 
i-liht.  i-lihted,  i-lihtet.  Ob  a 

p.  p.  Of  LIGHT. 

ilik.  ilike.  alike 
i-like'ness,  n.  [AS.  geltcnes.] 
Likeness  ;  image.  Obs. 
i-likned.  Obs.  p.  p.  of  liken. 
i-limed.  Obs.  p.  p.  of  lime. 
i-limed,  a.  [See  limb.]  Limbed. 
Obs. 

i-limp,  v.  i.  (AS.  gelimpan.] 
To  belall  ;  happen.  Obs. 
il  i-o-cse'cal  (Yl'Y-C-se'kdl),  a. 
lleocaecal.  Obs. 
il  l  o-cau'dal  (-kd'drtl),  a.  Peri, 
to  the  ilium  and  the  tail. 

II  i-o-cau-da'lis  (-ko-da^lYs),  n. 
[NL.]  Zoal.  A  muscle  connect¬ 
ing  the  ilium  and  tail. 

il  i-o-coc-cyg'e-al  (  kOk-sYj'?- 
dl),  il  i  o-coc-cyg'i-an  (-dn),  a. 
Zool.  Iliocaudal. 
il'i-o-coc-cy  g'eus  (-as),  n. 
[NL.l  Zonl.  A  muscle  connect¬ 
ing  the  ilium  and  coccyx  ;  an 
iliocaudal  muscle, 
il  1-o-cos'tal,  a.  Pert,  to  the  ili¬ 
um  and  ribs.  [urn  and  back.  I 
il  i-o-dor'sal.  a.  Pert,  to  the  ili-| 
il  l  o  hy  po  gas'tric,  a.  Anat. 
Pert,  to  the  iliac  and  hypogastric 
regions,  as  the  iliohypogastric 
nerve,  a  branch  of  the  tir>t  lum¬ 
bar  nerve,  which  is  distributed 
to  these  regions. 

il  i-o-in'gui  nal,  o.  Anat.  Peri, 
to  the  iliac  and  inguinal  regions, 
as  the  ilio-inguinal  nerve,  a 
branch  of  the  first  lumbar  nerve, 
distributed  to  these  regions. 
iPi  o-ia'chi-ac  (-Ys'kY-ftk),  a. 
Pert,  to  the  ilium  and  ischium, 
il'i-on.  +  ilium. 
il/i-o-per/o-ne'al.  a.  Anat.  Pert, 
to  the  ilium  and  fibula. 
iFi-o  pso'as(  Tl'Y-B-so'ds;  -Sp'su- 
fi.s),  11.  Anat.  The  iliacus  and 
psoaB  major  muscles,  regarded 
as  forming  together  one  muscle. 
—  i.  i-o^pso  at'ic  (-so-fit' 1  k ),  a. 
iFi-o  sa'cral  (YFY-o-sS'krdl),  a. 
Anat.  Pert,  to  ilium  and  sacrum, 
il'i-o-sci-at'ic.  a.  [ilio-  4-  sci¬ 
atic.]  Anat.  Ilio-ischiac. 


ale,  senate,  c&re,  ftm,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofa;  eve,  Svent,  find,  recent,  maker;  Tee,  Ill;  old,  6bey,  orb,  6dd,  s&ft,  connect;  use,  unite,  urn,  up,  circ*s,  menu  ; 

||  Foreign  Word.  +  Obsolete  Variant  of.  4-  combined  with,  —equals. 
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il'1-0  tlb'l-al  (Tl'T-o-tTVT-Sl),  a.  Ana/.  Pert,  to  the  ilium 
and  tibia.  —  Iliotibial  band,  a  tendonlike  downward  contin¬ 
uation  of  that  part  of  the  fascia  lata  which  invests  and  re¬ 
ceives  the  insertion  of  the  tensor  fascia;  femoris  muscle. 
It  is  inserted  into  the  external  tuberosity  of  the  tibia, 
il'i-um  (Il'I-Sm),  re.  [See  ileum.]  Ana/.  1.  The  dorsal 
one  of  the  three  bones  composing  either  lateral  half  of  the 
pelvis;  the  dorsal  or  upper  part  of  the  hip  bone,  or  innom- 
inatum.  In  man  the  ilium  is  broad  and  expanded  above, 
and  narrower  below,  where  it  joins  with  the  ischium  and 
pubis,  and  forms  part  of  the  acetabulum.  Its  inner  surface 
presents  a  broad  shallow  concavity,  the  iliac  fossa,  behind 
which  it  articulates  with  the  sacrum.  Its  thick  curved 
upper  border  (the  iliac  crest)  ends  before  and  behind  in 
the  superior  spinous  processes.  Below  these,  and  separated 
from  them  by  notches,  are  projections  called  the  inferior 
spinous  processes. 

2  The  ileum.  Obs. 

Ilk  (Ilk),  a.  [Scot,  ilk,  ME.  i Ike  the  same,  AS.  ilea;  cf. 
Goth,  is  he,  L.  is  that  one,  and  AS.  gelic  like.  Cf.  each.] 
Same.  Obs. 

Ilk,  pron.  With  /he  or  /ha/,  the  same  person  or  persons ; 
the  same  thing.  Obs. 

of  that  ilk.  a  Of  the  same  name,  surname,  place,  or  terri¬ 
torial  designation;  as,  Oran/  of  /ha/  ilk,  i.  e.,  Grant  of 
Grant.  Scot,  b  By  extension,  of  the  same  family,  class, 
breed,  kind,  or  the  like. 

llk,  re.  Family ;  kind ;  breed ;  class ;  —  an  erroneous  use  aris¬ 
ing  from  misunderstanding  of  the  expression  “  of  that  ilk.” 

when  bushwhackers  of  Daws  Dillon's  ilk  wouhl  pop  nt  the 
advance  guard.  John  For,  Jr. 

Ill  (II),  o.  ;  compar.  worse  (wffrs) ;  superl.  worst  (wflrst). 
[ME.  ill,  of  Scant!,  origin;  cf.  Icel.  il/r ,  Sw.  ilia,  adv., 
Dan.  tide.']  1.  Contrary  to  good,  in  a  moral  sense  ;  evil ; 
wrong;  iniquitous.  Archaic  or  Dial. 

Of  his  own  body  he  was  ill,  and  gave 
The  clergy  ill  example.  Shak 

2  Characterized  by  bad  intention,  indicating  malice  or 
unfriendliness  ;  malevolent  ;  adverse  ;  unjust ;  unkind  ; 
harsh  ;  as,  ill  treatment ;  ill  words. 

3.  Ill-tempered  ;  savage  ;  vicious.  Obs.  or  Dial. 

4  Contrary  to  advantage,  happiness,  etc.  ;  bad;  noxious; 
dangerous  ;  unwholesome  (Obs. )  ;  unfortunate;  unlucky; 
disastrous;  painful;  disagreeable;  unfavorable. 

Neither  is  it  ill  air  only  that  maketh  an  ill  seut,  but  ill  ways, 
til  markets,  and  ill  neighbors  Bacon 

There’s  some  ill  planet  reigns  Shak. 

6  Hard ;  difficult.  Rare. 

6.  Not  up  to  the  standard  or  to  the  requirement ;  defec¬ 
tive ;  faulty;  of  persons,  unskillful,  not  expert;  not  ac¬ 
cordant  with  rule,  fitness,  or  propriety  ;  incorrect ;  rude  ; 
unpolished  ;  inelegant ;  improper.  “  An  ill  phrase.”  Shak. 

I  am  ill  at  these  numbers.  Shak. 

7.  Not  hale  or  healthy  ;  sick  ;  indisposed  ;  unwell. 

I  am  in  health,  I  breathe,  and  see  thee  ill.  Shak. 

Syn. —  See  bad,  sick. 

ill  blood,  enmity ;  resentment  ;  animosity  ;  strife.  —  1.  breed¬ 
ing,  want  of  good  breeding;  rudeness;  bad  manners.  — 1. 
eve,  evil  eye.  Obs.  — i.  grace,  a  Unbecoming  appearance. 
Rare,  b  Reluctance  ;  ungraciousness.  —1.  house,  a  house  of 
ill  fame.  Obs.  or  R.  —  1.  humor  or  humour,  a  cross  or  sullen 
humor  or  disposition.  See  humor,  n.,  2.  —  1.  nature,  bad 
disposition  or  temperament ;  churlishness  ;  malevolence  ; 
ungraciousness;  esp.,  a  disposition  to  cause  unhappiness 
to  others.  —  1.  temper,  bad  temper ;  anger  ;  moroseness ; 
crossness.  —  1.  will,  unkindness  ;  enmity  ;  malevolence  ; 
malice.  —  In  1.  part,  unfavorably ;  with  displeasure. 

lll,  adv.  In  an  ill  manner  ;  badly  :  a  Wickedly  ;  sinfully  ; 
reprehensibly.  b  Malevolently  ;  unkindly ;  harshly  ; 
unjustly ;  unfavorably,  c  Sorely ;  grievously.  Obs.  or 
Dial.  Eng.  d  Injuriously  ;  banefully.  Obs.  e  Unpro¬ 
pitiously  ;  unhappily;  as,  the  affair  goes  ill.  t  Defectively; 
poorly  ;  weakly  ;  faultily. 

How  til  this  taper  burns  I  Shak. 

Syn.  —  III.  illy.  Ill  is  the  accepted  form.  Illy,  though 
sometimes  found  in  good  authors,  has  not  established  it¬ 
self  in  the  language. 

The  objection  to  illy  is  not  an  etymological  one,  but  simply  that 
it  is  contrary  to  good  usage,  —  a  very  sufficient  reason.  Lowell. 
Ill  at  ease,  uneasy;  uncomfortable ;  anxious.  “  I  am  very 
ill  at  ease.”  Shak.  —  to  be  i.  off,  to  be  in  poor  condition, 
in  (Ti),  n.  1.  Whatever  annoys  or  impairs  happiness,  or 
prevents  success  ;  an  evil  of  any  kind  ;  evil ;  misfortune  ; 
adversity  ;  calamity  ;  disaster ;  disease  ;  sickness  ;  pain. 
Wh#  can  all  sense  of  others’  ills  escape 
Is  but  a  brute  at  best  in  human  shape.  Tate. 

2 .  Whatever  is  contrary  to  good,  in  a  moral  sense  ;  wicked¬ 
ness;  depravity;  iniquity;  wrong;  evil.  Archaic. 

3.  An  evil  deed  ;  a  misdeed.  Obs. 

4.  Hostile  feeling  ;  malevolence;  ill  will.  Obs. 
ill'-ad-vised'  (*ad-vizd' ;  87),  a.  Exhibiting,  or  due  to, 

the  lack  of  due  or  wise  consideration  or  counsel ;  done  or 
made  without  proper  deliberation  ;  injudicious  ;  not  well 
counseled.  — ill'-ad-vls'ed-ly  (-ad-vlz'gd-lt),  adv. 
lll'-af  fect'ed,  a.  1.  Affected  with  illness  ;  diseased.  Obs. 

2.  Ill-disposed;  unfriendly;  disaffected. 

Il-la'no  (el-yii'no),  n. :  pi.  -nos  (-nos).  A  Mon)  of  the 
coast  tribes  of  Illana  Bay,  Mindanao,  once  noted  pirates. 


il-lapse'  (T-lSps'),  v.  i. ;  il-lapsed'  (-15pst') ;  il-laps'ing. 
[L.  illapsus,  p.  p.  of  illabi ;  il-  in  -f-  labi  to  fall,  slide.] 
To  fall  or  glide  ;  to  slip.  Rare. 

il-lapse',  n.  [L.  illapsus.  See  illapse,  v.  i.]  A  gliding 
in  ;  a  gentle  immission  or  entrance  of  one  thing  into  an¬ 
other  ;  also,  a  gliding  movement.  Rare. 

They  sit  silent  .  .  .  waiting  for  an  illapse  of  the  spirit.  Jeffrey. 
il  la'que-ate  (T-la'kwe-at),  v.  t .  ;  -at'ed  (-at'Sd) ;  -at'ing 
(-at/Ing).  [L.  illaqueatus,  p.  p.  of  illaqueare ;  il-  in  -f- 
laqueare  to  iusnare,  laqueus  noose  ]  To  insnare  ;  entrap  ; 
catch.  Rare.  —  il-la'que-a'tion  (a'shunL  n.  Rare. 
il-la'tlon  (i-la'shwn),  n.  [L.  illatio ,  fr.  illatus ,  used  as  p. 
p.  of  inferre  to  carry  or  bring  in,  but  from  a  different  root : 
cf.  F.  illation.  See  in-  in,  tolerate  ;  cf.  infer.]  1.  Act 
or  process  of  inferring  from  premises  or  reasons ;  percep¬ 
tion  of  the  connection  between  ideas ;  hence,  that  which 
is  inferred  or  deduced. 

Fraudulent  deductions  or  inconsequent  illations  from  a  false 
conception  of  things.  Sir  T.  Browne. 

2.  Eccl.  A  preface  or  prelude  to  the  Sanctus;  — so  called 
esp.  in  the  Mozarabic  liturgy. 

il'la-tive  (Tl'a-tTv;  Ma'tTv;  277),  a.  [L.  illativus:  cf.  F. 
illatif.]  Relating  to,  dependent  on,  or  denoting,  illation  ; 
inferential ;  conclusive  ;  as,  an  illative  consequence  or 
proposition  ;  an  illative  word,  as  then ,  therefore ,  etc. 
Illative  conversion,  Logic,  a  converse  or  reverse  statement 
of  a  proposition  which  in  that  form  must  be  true  because 
the  original  proposition  is  true.  — i.  sense,  Psychol.,  the 
faculty  of  the  mind  by  which  it  apprehends  the  conditions 
and  determines  upon  the  correctness  of  inferences, 
il  laud'a-ble  (l-lod'a-b’l),  a.  [L.  illaudabilis.  See  in- 
not ;  laudable.]  Not  laudable  ;  not  praiseworthy  ;  worthy 
of  censure  or  disapprobation.  —  il-laud'a-bly,  adv. 

Ilia  war'ra  palm  (Tl'a-w5r'a).  [From  III  air  air  a.  New 
South  Wales.]  A  magnificent  Australian  feather  palm 
{.Archontophcenix  cunning hamii),  sometimes  cultivated, 
ill'-bod  ing  (Tl'bod'Tng  ;  87),  a.  Inauspicious  ;  ill-omened, 
ill'— bred  ,  (t.  Badly  brought  up  ;  impolite  ;  uncivil ;  rude, 
ill'-con-di'tioned  (-kfln-dTsh'wnd  ;  87),  a.  1.  Having,  or 
characterized  by,  bad  qualities  ;  ill-disposed  ;  ill-tempered  ; 
in  bad  or  poor  condition  ;  malignant,  as  an  ulcer. 

2.  Astron.,  Surv.,  etc.  Designating  a  triangle  that  has 
very  unequal  angles,  in  which  a  slight  error  of  observation 
makes  a  comparatively  large  error  in  the  result, 
ill'-dis-posed'  (-dis-pozd' ;  87),  a.  1.  Having  a  bad  dis¬ 
position  ;  inclined  to  evil ;  unfriendly  ;  unfavorable. 

2.  Not  well ;  indisposed;  ill.  Obs. 

3.  Poorly  disposed  or  arranged;  misplaced. 

4.  Disinclined.  Rare. 

il-le'gal  (T-le'gtfl),  a.  [t7-  not  -f-  legal:  cf.  F.  illegal.] 
Not  according  to,  or  authorized  by,  law  ;  specif.,  as  dis¬ 
ting.  from  nonlegaf,  contrary  to,  or  violating,  human  law  ; 
unlawful  ;  illicit ;  as,  illegal  trade  ;  illegal  love, 
il  le  gall-ty  (TPe-gSl'T-tT),  n. ;  pi.  -ties  (-tTz).  [Cf.  F. 
illegality.]  Quality  or  condition  of  being  illegal ;  unlaw¬ 
fulness  ;  illicitness  ;  as,  the  illegality  of  trespass  or  of  false 
imprisonment ;  also,  an  illegal  act. 
il-le'gal-ize  (T-le'gal-iz),  r.  t. ;  -ized  (-izd) ;  -iz'ing  (-iz'- 
Tng).  To  make  or  declare  illegal  or  unlawful, 
il  leg  i  bil'l  ty  (T-ISj'T-bTl'T-tT),  n.  ;  pi.  -ties  (-tTz).  State 
or  quality  of  being  illegible. 

il  leg'i-ble  (T-lSj'T-b’l),  a.  [i7-  not  -f-  legible.]  1.  Inca¬ 
pable  of  being  read  ;  not  legible  ;  indecipherable  ;  as,  illeg¬ 
ible  handwriting  ;  an  illegible  inscription. 

2.  Not  readable  or  worth  reading  ;  uninteresting.  Obs. 

—  il  legi  ble  ness,  n  —  il  leg'i-bly,  adv. 
il'le-git'i-ma-cy  (TPe-jTt'T-md-sT),  n.  ;  pi.  -cies  (-sTz).  State 
or  quality  of  being  illegitimate  ;  also,  an  instance  of  it  ; 
specif.,  bastardy. 

iPle-git'i  mate  (-mat),  a.  1.  Not  legitimate  ;  not  accord¬ 
ing  to  law  ;  not  regular  or  authorized  ;  unlawful  ;  improper. 

2.  Unlawfully  begotten;  born  out  of  wedlock  ;  bastard; 
as,  an  illegitimate  child.  Cf.  bastard. 

3.  Not  legitimately  deduced  or  inferred  ;  illogical ;  as,  an 
illegitimate  inference. 

4.  Not  authorized  by  good  usage  ;  not  genuine  ;  spurious  ; 
as,  an  illegitimate  word. 

illegitimate  fertilization  or  union,  Bot .,  the  fertilization  of 
pistils  by  stamens  not  of  their  own  length,  in  heterogo- 
nously  dimorphic  and  trimorphic  flowers.  Darwin. 

iPle-git'i  mate,  ?/.  1.  An  illegitimate  person;  a  bastard. 

2.  One  that  is  regarded  as  illegitimate  (in  some  way); 
specif.,  Obs.  Slang ,  Australia ,  an  immigrant  who  has  not 
come  for  legal  reasons,  i.  e.,one  not  a  transported  convict, 
il  le  git'i  mate  (-mat),  v.  t.  ;  -mat'ed  (-mat'Sd)  ;  -mating 
(-mating).  To  render  illegitimate  ;  to  declare  or  prove 
to  be  born  out  of  wedlock  ;  to  bastardize  ;  illegitimatize. 
il'le-git'i  ma'tion  (-ma'sbwn),  n.  Act  of  illegitimating  ; 
bastardizing;  also,  state  of  being  illegitimate;  illegitimacy, 
il'le-ism  (ll'e-Tz’m),  n.  [L.  t7/e  that  one,  he ism.]  Use, 
esp.  excessive  use,  of  the  pronoun  he,  often  with  reference 
to  one’s  self  in  the  third  person.  — ll'le-lst,  n. 


Ill 'fare  (Tl'ffir'),  n.  Condition  of  faring  ill;  state  of  being 
not  well  off  ;  unhappiness  ;  —  opposed  to  welfare.  Rare. 

ill'-fat  ed  (Tl'iaUgd  ;  -Id  ;  87, 151),  a.  Having  an  evil  fate  ; 
doomed  to,  or  fraught  with,  misfortune  or  disaster. 

ill'— fa'vored,  or  -fa'voured  (-fa'verd  ;  87),  a.  1.  Having 
a  bad  or  unpleasiug  face,  countenance,  or  appearance; 
wanting  beauty  or  attractiveness  ;  ugly  ;  ill-looking. 

Ill-favored  and  lean-fleshed.  Gen.  xlL  8. 

2.  Offensive;  disagreeable;  unpleasant. 

—  ill' -fa'vored  ly,  -fa'voured-ly,  adv.  —  ill' -fa'vored* 
ness,  -fa'voured-ness,  n. 

ill'— got'ten,  a.  Acquired  by  evil  means. 

lli'-hu'mored,  or  -hu'moured  (-hu'merd  ;  87),  a.  Hav¬ 
ing  or  displaying  ill  humor;  cross;  sullen;  morose.  Cf. 
good-humored. — ill -hu'mored-ly,  — hu'moured-ly,  adv. 

il  lib'er  al  (I-lib'er-al),  a.  [L.  illiberalis ;  il-  not  -f-  libe¬ 
rals  liberal :  cf.  F.  illiberal.]  1.  Not  liberal ;  unsuitable 
or  unbecoming  to  a  free  man  ;  not  pert,  to  the  liberal  arts : 
without  a  liberal  education  ;  lacking  culture,  good  breed¬ 
ing,  or  the  like  ;  ungentlemanly  ;  mean  ;  vulgar  ;  rude. 

Occupations  are  divided  into  liberal  and  illiberal.  Educ.  Ret  . 

2.  Indicating  a  lack  of  culture,  liberal  education,  or 
breadth  of  view  ;  bigoted ;  as,  an  illiberal  theology. 

3.  Not  liberal  or  generous;  close;  niggardly;  stingy. 

“  A  thrifty  and  illibei'al  hand.”  Mason. 

il-Iib'er  al,  n.  All  illiberal  person  ;  specif.,  an  opponent  of 
Liberalism. 

il-lib  er-al'i-ty  (-Sl'T-tT),  n.  [L.  illiberal  Has :  cf.  F.  illibi- 
ralite.]  State  or  quality  of  being  illiberal ;  narrowness 
of  mind  ;  meanness  ;  niggardliness. 

il  lic'it  (T-lTs'Tt),  a.  [L.  illicitus  ;  il-  not  -f-  liciius,  p.  p. 
of  licere  to  be  allowed  or  permitted  :  cf.  F.  illicite.  See 
in-  not ;  license.]  Not  permitted  or  allowed  ;  improper  ; 
prohibited  ;  unlawful ;  doing  something  illegal ;  as,  illicit 
trade  ;  illicit  intercourse  ;  an  illicit  distiller. 

Illicit  process,  Logic,  a  fallacy  of  distribution  in  which  a 
term  is  distributed  in  the  conclusion  which  has  not  previ¬ 
ously  been  distributed  in  the  premises. 

—  il-lic'it-ly,  adv.  —  il-lic'it  ness,  n. 

Il-lic'i  um  (T-lTs'T-um),  n.  [NL. ,  fr.  L.  illicium  an  allure¬ 
ment; —  in  ref.  to  its  aroma.]  Bot.  A  small  genus  of 
American  and  Asiatic  evergreen  magnoliaceous  trees,  the 
star  anises,  distinguished  by  the  star-shaped  apocarpous 
fruit.  See  star  anise,  Chinese  anise. 

11  liin'it-a-ble  (T-lTm'Tt-ri-b’l),  a.  [it-  not  -{-  limitablc :  cf. 
F.  illimitable.]  Incapable  of  being  limited  or  bounded  ; 
immeasurable;  limitless;  boundless;  as,  illimitable  space. 

The  wild,  the  irregular,  the  illimitable,  and  the  luxuriant, 
have  their  appropriate  force  of  beauty.  De  Q vinery. 

Syn.  — Boundless,  limitless,  unlimited,  unbounded,  im¬ 
measurable,  measureless,  infinite  ;  immense,  vast. 

—  il  lim  it-a-bil'l  ty  (T-lTm'Tt -d-bil'T-tt),  11  lim'it-a  ble- 
ness,  7i.  —  il-llm'it  a  bly,  adv. 

11  llrn'it-a  ble,  n.  Something  illimitable  or  boundless. 

il-lim'it-ed,  a.  Not  limited  ;  interminable  ;  unbounded. 
— 11  llm'lt  ed  ly,  adv.  —  il-Iim'it ^ed  ness.  n. 

11  1!  ni'tion  (TFT-nTsh'wn),  n.  [L.  illinire ,  illinei'c ,  to  be¬ 
smear  ;  il-  in,  on  -f-  linire ,  linere,  to  smear.]  A  smearing 
or  rubbing  in  or  on  ;  also,  that  which  is  smeared  o*  rubbed 
on,  as  an  ointment  or  liniment ;  also,  a  treatment  of  metal 
surface!  with  certain  corrosive  solutions  ;  hence,  a  crust 
on  a  metal  cr  mineral.  Obs.  or  R. 

Il  li  nois'  (Tl'T-noi' ;  -noiz'),  n.  [F.,  of  American  Indian 
origin.]  1.  An  Indian  of  one  of  a  group  of  Algonquian 
tribes  which  formerly  occupied  the  region  between  the 
Wabash  and  Mississippi  Rivers,  and  possibly  built  the  great 
mounds  of  the  Mississippi  bottoms  there. 

2  One  of  the  United  States  of  America. 

Illinois  nut,  the  pecan. 

Il'il-pe  (Tl'T-pe),  7i.  [NL.  See  illupi.]  1.  Bot.  A  genus 
of  East  Indian  sapotaceous  trees  having  flowers  with  a 
fleshy  8-parted  corolla  and  few-celled  fruit.  Many  of  the 
30  species  are  valuable  for  the  oils,  gums,  or  timber  which 
they  yield.  See  illupi,  mahwa  tree. 

2.  [/.  c.]  See  oil,  Table  I. 

ll-liq'uld  (T-lTk'wTd),  a.  [il-  not  +  liquid :  cf.  OF.  iUi- 
quide.]  Law.  That  has  not  been  made  clear  and  certain ; 

—  said  of  a  right  or  claim  which  has  not  been  fixed  or 
established  by  a  written  instrument  of  the  party  or  by  a 
decree  of  the  court,  or  of  an  action,  proceeding,  or  the 
like,  founded  on  such  a  right  or  claim.  —  U-liq'uld-ly,  adv. 

il-lit'er-a-cy  (T-ITt'er-d-sT),  7i.  ;pl.  -cies  (-sTz).  [From  illit¬ 
erate.]  1.  Quality  or  state  of  being  illiterate;  want  of 
learning,  or  knowledge;  ignorance  in  matters  of  learning; 
specif.,  inability  to  read  and  write;  as,  the  illiteracy  shown 
by  the  last  census. 

2.  An  instance  of  such  ignorance  ;  a  literary  blunder. 

The  many  blunders  and  illiteracies  of  the  first  publishers  of 
his  [Shakespeare’s!  works.  Pope. 

11  lit'er  ate  (-at),  a.  [L.  Hliteratus:  il-  not  literatus 
learned.  See  in-  not ;  literal.]  1.  Ignorant  of  letters 
or  books  ;  unlettered  ;  uninstrueted  ;  uneducated ;  as,  an 
illiterate  people  ;  specif.,  Ce7isus  Reports,  unable  to  read. 


lFi-o-tro  chan  ter'ic  (-trS-'kan- 
tPr'Tk),  a.  Anat.  Pert,  to  ilium 
and  trochanters  of  the  femur.  — 
iliotrochanteric  ligament.  See 
i  liofemor  v  l.  [  Colored.  Obs.  I 
i-lltet.  a.  [Cf.  Icel.  litr  color.]) 
l-lithe,  a.  Lithe.  Obs.  [lithe. I 

I- lifche,  i-lithen.  Obs.  p.  p.  of | 
i-lithered.  Obs.  p.  p.  of  litiier. 
llix.  f  ILEX. 

Flix-an'thin  (FlTk-sftn'thYn),  n. 
[/lex  the  genus  including  the 
holly  +  Gr.  £ai  Oos  yellow.] 
Chem.  A  yellow  crystalline  col¬ 
oring  matter,  CitT^Oh,  ob¬ 
tained  from  holly  leaves. 

Uk,  a.  \  pron.  [Northern  form 
\  ofeacA.l  Each  ;  every.  Obs.  or 
Scot,  j r  Dial.  Eng. 
il'ka  (Yl'kd),  a.  \ilk  each  +  a, 
mdef.  article.]  Each  ;  every. 
Obs.  or  Scot.  —  ilka  day,  week 
day.  Seot. 

ilk- an e'  ( Scot.  Ylk-an'),  pron. 
[See  ilk  each  ;  one.]  Each  one  ; 
each.  Obs.  Sf  Scot. 

like.  +  ilk. 

tl'kin.  a.  [Cf.  ilk  each  ;  kin.] 
Each  ;  every.  Obs. 

II- kon',  il-koon'.  +  ilkane. 
I’ll  (il).  Contraction  for  I  will 
or  I  shall. 

Ill  (Yl),  v.t.  1.  To  cause  ill  to  ; 
to  injure  or  wrong.  Obs. 


2.  To  malign  ;  reproach;  vilify; 
traduce.  Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 

Ill  .,  or  ill.  Abbr.  Illinois  ;  illus¬ 
trated  :  illustration  ;  illustris- 
simus  (L.,  most  distinguished), 
il-lab'ile  (Y-lflb'Yl),  a.  Infalli¬ 
ble.  Obs.  —  iFla-bil'i-ty  (YPa- 
bYl'Y-tY),  n.  Obs. 
il-lab'o-rate,  a.  [See  il-,  in-, 
not;  elaborate  ]  Unlabored  ; 
not  elaborate.  Obs.  —  i!-lab''o- 
rate-ness.  n.  Obs.  [/fare.l 
IFla-to'ri-ous.a.  Not  laborious.  I 
ill'-ac  cus'tomed,  a.  a  Little 
accustomed,  b  Having  little 
custom  ;  —  said  of  a  shop, 
il-lac'er-a-ble  (Y-lSs'?r-a-b’l),  a. 
[L.  illacerahilis :  ef.  F.  illacira- 
o/e.J  Not  lacernble.  Obs.  —  li¬ 
lac  'er  a-ble-ness.  n.  Obs. 
il-lach'ry  ma-ble.  il-lac'ry-ma- 
ble  (1-lftk'rY-md-b’l),  a.  [L.  »/- 
laerrmahitis ;  il-  not  4-  lacrima- 
bilis  worthy  of  tears.]  Incapa¬ 
ble  of  weeping.  Obs.—  il-lach'- 
ry-ma-ble-ness.  //.  Obs. 
Il-lae'nus  (Y-le'nus),  n.  [NL., 
fr.  Gr.  iAAatVeu'  to  squint.] 
Pale  on.  A  large  genus  of  Ordo¬ 
vician  and  Silurian  trilobites, 
having  large  semicircular  ce¬ 
phalic  and  caudal  shields,  and 
thoracic  segments  (usually  ten 
in  number)  with  smooth  pleura. 


11-lae'slve  (Y-le'sYv),  a.  [il-  not 
-I-  L.  laedere ,  laesum,  to  injure.] 
Not  injurious.  Obs. 
ill  -af-fect'ed-ness.  n.  See -ness. 
Il-la'nun  (el-ya'n<56u).  Var.  of 
I  LLANO. 

il-lapa'a-ble.  a.  [if-  not  +  lapsa- 
bfc.]  Incapable  of  slipping,  or 
of  error.  Obs. 

il-lapB'a-ble  (Y-lfip'sd-h’l),  a. 
illnpse  -f  -able.]  Capable  of  il- 
ansing.  Rare. 

il-lap'Blre  (-sYv),  a.  Marked  by 
an  illapse  or  gliding  in.  Rare. 
il-la'que-a-ble  (Y-la'kwf-a-b’l), 
a.  That  may  be  insnared.  Obs. 
Il'la-tive,  ti.  An  illative  word 
or  clause. 

il'lartive-ly,  adv.  of  illative. 
lLlau  da'tion  (Yl  6-da'shtJn),  n. 
Dispraise  ;  censure  Rare. 
il-laud'a-to-ry,  a.  Not  luuda- 
tory  ;  censorious.  Rare. 
illawarra  mountain  pine.  [See 
jllawarha  palm.]  One  of  the 
Australian  cypress  pines  ( Cal- 
lifris  rhomboiaea). 
ill'-be'ing.  n.  Ill  state  or  condi¬ 
tion  —  opposed  to  well-being.  R. 
ill'come  .  a.  Unwelcome.  Rare. 
ill'-con-di'tioned-nesB,  n.  See 

-  N  RSS. 

ill'-cus'tomed,  a.  a  Having 
little  custom,  as  a'6hop.  b 


Marked  by  a  bad  custom. 

Ul  -dis-poB'ed-ness  (Yl'dls-poz'- 
fd-u6s),  7i.  See  -ness. 

11  e  AISLE.  ILL,  ISLE. 

il'le.  [L.]  That  one  ;  he. 
-lec^-bra'tion  (Y-l  6  s'f-b  r  a'- 
shi/n),  77.  Allurement.  Rare. 
il-Iec'e-brous  (Y-16s'?-briis),  a. 
L.  ilfecebmsus,  fr.  illecebra  al- 
urement,  fr.  illicere  to  allure.] 
Alluring.  Obs. 

il'leck  (Yl'Sk),  77.  [Cf.  elleck.] 
The  dragonet  fish.  Eng. 
il-lect',  r.  t.  [L.  illectus,  p.  p. 
of  illicere.]  To  entice  ;  allure. 
Obs.  —  iUlec-ta'tion,  n.  Obs. 
i  -le'gal  ly.  adv.  of  illegal. 
il-le'gal-neBS./o  See -ness.  Rare. 
il  e-git 'i-mate-ly,  adv.  of  ille¬ 
gitimate.  [-ness.  I 

iUle-git'i-mate-neBB,  n.  See| 
il'le-git'i-ma-tize  (YU?  j't'Y-md- 
tlzRlLle-git'i-mlze  (-mlz),  v.  t. 
To  illegitimate. 

il-lep'id.  a.  [L.  illepidus.]  Un¬ 
pleasant  ;  dull.  Obs. 
il'les8.  a.  See  i  unless. 
il-lev'i-a-ble  (Y-iev'Y-d-b'l),  a. 
Not  leviable;  incapable  of  being 
imposed,  or  collected.  Obs. 
ill'-fa’ard'  (YUffird'), UF-fard', 
etc.  Scot.  vars.  of  ill-favored. 
llL-far'ing.  a.  Faring  badly. 
—  ill -far'Ing-ly,  adv. 


ill  -faured',  ill  -faur’t'.  Scot, 
vars.  of  ill-favokkd. 
ill'-giv  en,  a.  Also-gean'.  Ill- 
disposed.  Obs.  or  Scot,  tf  Dial. 
Eng. 

ill '-got',  a.  Ill-gotten. 

Ill '-nap',  77.  Misfortune, 
illiad  +  o-illade. 
il  llb'er-al  ism  ( Y-l  t  b'6r-<X  1- 
Yz’rn),  77.  See -ism. 
il-lib'er-al  ize,  v.  t.  See-iZE. 
il-lib'er-al-ly.  adv.  of  illib¬ 
eral.  See -ly. 

11-lib'er-al-nesB,  n.  See -ness. 
il'li-cen'ti-ate,  a.  Unlicensed. 
Obs. 

il-lic'lt,  77.  A  person  who  se¬ 
cretly  carries  on  an  illicit  trade, 
aB  in  liquor.  Cf.  I.  D.  B.,  I.  D.  T. 
South  Africa. 

il-lic'i-tate,  a.  Illicit.  Obs. 
il-lic'i-touB  (Y-l's'T-ttffs),  a.  Il¬ 
licit.  Obs.  —  il-lic'i-tous  ly,  adv. 
il'li-fy  (Yl'Y-fl),  r.  1.  [ill  +  -fy.] 
To  vilify  :  slander.  Dial.  Eng. 
il'li-ga'tion,  n.  [L.  illigatio.] 
1  ntanglement.  Obs.  [O^.s.l 
il-Ught'en,  r.  t.  To  enlighten. | 
illike.  +  alike. 
il-lim'i-tate.  a.  [L.  illimitatus.] 
Unlimited  ;  boundless.  Rare. 
il-lim'i-ta'tion  (Y-l  Y  m'Y-t  a'- 
shwn),  77.  (»7-  not  -f  limitation : 
cf.  F.  illimitation  ]  Want  of,  or 


freedom  from,  limitation.  Rare. 
il-  in'e-al,  a.  See  il-,  not.  Obs. 
ill'ing,  n.  Doing  or  speaking 
evil  ;  illness.  Obs. 

Il'li  noi'an  (Yl'Y-noi'tfn),  a.  Of 
or  pert  to  the  State  of  Illinois; — 
designating  a  geological  epoch. 
—  77.  Geol.  The  Illirioian  epoch. 
See  glacial  period. 
Il'li-nois'ian  (Y  l'Y-n  o  i'y  d  n  ; 
-nqiz'Y-<ln),  a.  Of  or  pert,  to  Illi¬ 
nois  —  77.  A  native  of  Illinois, 
il'li-quat  ed  (il'Y-kwat'Cd),  a. 
D7-  in  -f  L.  liqvare  to  melt.] 
Melted  down.  Obs. 
il'li-qua'tion  (-kwa'shfin),  n. 
Obs.  1.  A  melting  or  infusing. 
2.  Mixture  of  metallic  and 
earthen  subutances. 
il-liq'ue-fact.  v.  t.  [L.  illiguc- 
factus  liquefied  ;  il-  in  -f-  ligve- 
factus ,  n.  p.  of  liquefacere  to 
liquefy.]  To  liquefy ;  melt.  Obs. 
ill'ish,  a.  Indisposed.  Rare. 
il-li'sion  (Y-Ilzh'tln),  n.  [L.  //- 
lisio,  lr.  illiderejllisinn ,  to  strike 
against;//-  in  +laederc  to 
strike.]  Act  of  dashing  or  strik¬ 
ing  against.  Rare. 
il-lite',  7’  t.  [L  illitns,  p.  p.  of 
illinere  smear.]  To  anoint.  Obs. 
il-lit'er-al,  a.  Not  literal.  Rare. 
il-iit'er-ate,  v.  t.  To  make  il- 
1  literate.  Rare. 


food,  foot ;  out,  oil ;  chair  ;  go  ;  sing,  iqk  ;  then,  thin  ;  nature,  verdure  (250) ;  K  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144) ;  boN  ;  yet ;  zh  =  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Guide. 
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2.  Manifesting,  or  marked  by,  want  of  learning  or  educa¬ 
tion  ;  unlearned  ;  unrefined  ;  as,  illiterate  style. 

3.  Without  writing  or  inscription  ;  unwritten.  Rare. 
Syn.  —  Untaught,  unlearned,  unlettered,  untutored,  un- 
scholarly.  See  ignorant. 

—  11  lit'er  ate-ly,  adv.  —  11-llt'er-ate  ness.  n. 
11-lit'er-ate  (T-lit'er-at),  n.  One  who  is  illiterate. 

il  lit'er-a-ture  (-d-tur),  n.  Want  of  learning  ;  illiteracy.  R. 
ill'-judged',  a.  Not  well  judged  ;  unwise  ;  injudicious, 
lll'-iudg'ing,  a.  Judging  unfavorably  or  unfairly  ;  exer¬ 
cising  poor  or  faulty  judgment ;  unqualified  to  criticize. 
Ill'— look  ing,  a.  Having  a  disagreeable  appearance  or 
aspect  ;  ill-favored;  homely  ;  ugly  ;  not  good-looking. 
Ul'-na'tured,  a.  1.  Characterized  by  ill  nature  ;  of  habit¬ 
ual  bad  temper  ;  cross  ;  crabbed  ;  surly ;  as,  an  ill-natured 
person  ;  dictated  by,  or  indicating,  ill  nature  ;  spiteful. 
“The  ill-natured  task  refuse.”  Addison. 

2.  Intractable  ;  not  yielding  to  culture,  as  land.  Rare. 

—  iir-na'tured  ly,  adv.  —  iir-na'tured  ness.  n. 
lll'ness  (Tl'nfis),  n.  [From  ill.]  1.  The  condition  of 

being  ill,  evil,  or  bad  ;  wickedness ;  evil  conduct ;  badness ; 
unfavorableness  ;  disagreeableness  ;  noxiousness.  Obs. 
“The  illness  of  the  weather.”  Locke. 

2.  State  of  being  ill  or  sick;  disease;  ailment;  malady; 
disorder  of  health  ;  sickness  ;  as,  a  short  or  a  severe  illness. 
Syn.  —  Malady,  disease,  indisposition,  ailment. 

11-lO'cal  (T-lo'k&l),  a.  [L.  illocalis.]  Not  local ;  not  con¬ 
fined  to  place  ;  not  located  in  space.  — illo-cal'i-ty  (ll'o- 

kai'T-tT),  7i. 

II- lOg'ic  (T-15j'Tk),  n.  The  reverse  of  logic  ;  illogicalness, 
tl-log'i-cal  (-T-kal),  a.  Not  observing  the  rules  of  logic  or 

correct  reasoning  ;  as,  an  illogical  disputant ;  contrary  to 
the  rules  of  logic  or  sound  reasoning  ;  as,  an  illogical  in¬ 
ference.  —  il-logl-cal-ly,  adv.  —  il-log'i -cal-ness.  n. 
Ulog 1-cal'i-ty  (-kXl'T-tT),  n. ;  pi.  -ties  (-tTz).  Quality  of 
being  illogical ;  also,  an  instance  of  illogical  reasoning. 
Ill'— O'mened,  a.  Having  bad  omens;  inauspicious, 
ill'-sort'ed,  a.  a  Poorly  arranged  ;  ill-suited  ;  ill-matched, 
b  Ill-pleased.  Scot. 

lfl'-Starred',  a.  Born  under,  or  having  one’s  affairs  con¬ 
trolled  by,  an  evil  star;  ill-fated;  unlucky;  disastrous;  as,  an 
ill-starred  man  ;  —  a  word  arising  out  of  astrological  beliefs. 
Ul'-tem'pered  (-t&n'perd;  87),  a.  1.  Unhealthy;  dis¬ 
tempered  ;  unhealthful.  Obs.  or  Archaic. 

So  ill-tempered  I  am  grown,  that  I  am  afraid  I  shall  catch 
cold.  Pepys. 

2.  Of  bad  temper;  morose;  crabbed;  sour;  quarrelsome. 

—  ill'-tem'pered-ly,  adv.  —  ill  -tem'pered ness,  n. 

111th  (Tlth),  7i.  [ ill  -f-  1st  -th.]  Unprosperous  condition  ; 

illfare  ;  poverty  ;  — the  opposite  of  wealth.  Rare.  Ruskin. 

Does  he  increase  wealth  ot  tilth  Y  Educ.  Rev. 
Ill'— timed'  (Tl'tlmd'  ;  87),  a.  Done,  attempted,  or  said, 
at  an  unsuitable  or  unpropitious  time  ;  unseasonable. 

III- ' treat'  (Tl'fcret'),  v.  t.  To  treat  cruelly  or  improperly ; 
to  ill-use  ;  to  maltreat. 

U-lude'  d-lud'),  v.  t. ;  il-lud'ed  (T-lud'ed) ;  il-lud'ing 
(-lud'Tng).  [L.  illudere ,  illusum  ;  il-  in  -f-  ludere  to  play  :  cf. 
OF.  illuder.  See  ludicrous.]  1.  To  mock  ;  deride.  Obs. 

2.  To  play  upon  by  artifice  ;  to  deceive  ;  delude.  Rare. 

3.  To  evade  ;  elude.  Obs. 

il  lume'  (T-lum'),  v.  t.  ;  il-lumed'  (-lumd') ;  il-lum'ing 
(-luin'Tng).  [Cf.  F.  illuminer.  See  illumine.]  1.  To  throw 
or  spread  light  upon  ;  to  make  light  or  bright  ;  to  illumi¬ 
nate  ;  illumine  ;  enlighten.  “  The  mountain’s  brow,  il¬ 
lumed  with  fluid  gold.”  Thomson. 

2.  To  light ;  kindle.  Obs.  &  R.  Pope. 

Syn.  —  See  illuminate. 

11  lu'mi-nant  (T-lu'mT-nant),  a.  [L.  illuminans ,  - antis ,  p. 

pr.]  Illuminating  ;  enlightening.  C.  E.  Norton. 

11-lu'ml-nant,  n.  That  which  illuminates,  or  affords  light ; 

as,  gas  and  petroleum  are  illuminants. 
il  lu'mi  nate  (Y-lu'mT-nat),  v.  t. ;  il-lu'mi-nat'ed  (-nat'Sd); 
il-lu'mi-nat'ing  (-nat'Tng).  [L.  illuminatus ,  p.  p.  of  illu- 
minare ;  il-  in  -f-  luminare  to  enlighten,  fr.  lumen  light. 
See  luminous  ;  cf.  illume,  illumine,  enlimn,  limn.]  1.  To 
make  light;  to  light  up  ;  to  supply  with  light;  to  enlighten, 
esp.  spiritually  or  mentally. 

2.  To  throw  light  on  ;  to  make  plain  or  clear  ;  to  dispel 
the  obscurity  of  by  knowledge  or  reason  ;  to  elucidate ;  as, 
to  illuminate  a  text,  a  problem,  or  a  duty. 

3.  To  render  illustrious  ;  to  cause  to  be  resplendent. 

4.  To  light  up  or  decorate  with  artificial  lights,  as  a 
building  or  city,  in  token  of  rejoicing,  or  the  like. 

6-  To  adorn,  as  an  initial  letter  or  a  word,  with  elaborate 
or  fanciful  flourishes  and  miniature  designs  in  gold,  bril¬ 
liant  colors,  or  the  like  ;  or  a  book  or  page,  with  borders, 
initial  letters,  or  miniature  pictures  in  colors  and  gold, 
as  was  done  in  manuscripts  of  the  Middle  Ages. 

That  scarlet  letter  so  fantastically  embroidered  and  illuminated 
upon  her  bosom.  Hawthorne. 

6-  To  light  or  kindle.  Rare. 

Syn.—  Illuminate,  illumine,  illume,  enlighten,  lighten, 
light.  To  illuminate,  both  lit.  and  fig.,  is  to  make  (esp. 
an  object)  light,  clear,  or  luminous,  or  to  throw  (esp. 
bright)  light  upon  it ;  illumine  and  illume  are  poetical ; 
as,  As  he  then  looked  behind  him,  he  could  see  the  earth 
no  more,  but  the  isles  all  bright  and  illuminate  with  a 
mild  and  delicate  fire  ”  ( Holland ) ;  “  Here  was  a  man  .  .  . 
who  could  illum  inate  principle  with  the  widest  knowledge” 
( G .  Eliot);  “What  in  me  is  dark  illumine ”  {Milton); 
“  When  yond  same  star  .  .  .  had  made  his  course  to  il¬ 
lume  that  part  of  heaven  where  now  it  burns”  ( Shah .). 
Enlighten,  in  the  sense  of  illuminating  or  making  light, 
is  poetical  or  archaic  ;  as,  “  shadow  and  sunshine  .  .  .  dark¬ 
ening  and  enlightening  ”  ( Cowper ) ;  “  The  quick  smile  had 
enlightened  [her  facej  ”  {Stevenson).  In  modern  usage,  to 


il-lit'er-at  ed,  a.  Illiterate.  Obs. 
ill'-less,  il'less.  Devoid  of  ill 
or  of  evil  intent;  innocent.  Scot. 
ill'-lived',  a.  Living  wickedly, 
ill'-looked',  a.  Ill-looking.  Obs. 
lll'-look'ing-ness,  n.  See  -ness. 
ill'-man'nered.  a.  Impolite; 
rude.  —  ilL-man'nered-ly,  ailv. 
ill'-man'ner-ly,  a.  Rude  ;  im- 

olite.  Rare. 

I'-mind'ed.  a.  Ill-disposed. — 
UL-mind'ed-nesB,  n. 

Illmo.  Abbr.  Illustrissimo. 
lll'-nur'tured,«.  ni-bred.  Shak. 
il-lo'ca-ble  (Y-16'kd-b’l),  a.  [L. 
il-  not  -f  locare  to  give  in 
marriage,  to  let.]  Law.  Inca¬ 
pable  of  being  let  out  or  hired, 
il-lo'cal-ly,  adv.  of  illocal. 
il  lo  gician  (Yl'O-jYBh'cZn),  n. 


One  who  reasons  illogically. 

11  lo-gic'i-ty  (-jYs'Y-tY),  n.  =  il¬ 
logicality. 
illond.  +  island. 

Il-lor'i-ca'ta  (Y-lSr'Y-ka'tA),  r?. 
nl.  [NL.]  Zodl.  Asuboiderof 
Rotifera,  of  the  order  Ploima, 
which  have  no  cuirass  or  lorica 
il-lor'i-cate  (Y-18r'Y-kat),  a.  [ il - 
not  4-  loricate.)  Zodl.  a  With¬ 
out  a  lorica.  b  Of  the  Illoricata 
il-lor'i-cat  ed  (-kat'Sd),  a.  Zodl. 
=  I  LLORICATE  a. 

||  il-lo'tis  ma'ni-bufl  (T-l5'tYs 
mftn'T-bfis).  [L.]  With  un¬ 
washed  hands  ;  unpreparedly, 
ll-loy'al,  a.  Not  loyal  ;  disloyal. 
—  il-loy'al-ty,  n. 
ill'-placed'.  a.  a  Poorly  placed, 
b  Out  of  place  ;  inopportune. 


enlighten  is  to  communicate  intellectual  light, esp.  by  sup¬ 
plying  knowledge  or  information  ;  in  the  form  enlightened , 
the  word  carries  the  implication  of  freedom  from  prejudice, 
superstition,  or  intolerance  ;  as,  “  He  had  been  in  love  with 
Emma,  and  jealous  of  Frank  Churchill,  from  about  the 
same  period,  one  sentiment  having  probably  enlightened 
him  as  to  the  other”  {Jane  Austen):  “  What,  still  there  ! 
in  this  enlightened  age  too,  since  you  [ghosts]  have  been 
proved  not  to  exist!”  (Shelley).  Lighten  is  archaic  or 

Eoetic,  whether  in  the  sense  of  enlighten  (as,  “Now  the 
ord  lighten  thee!  thou  art  a  great  fool,”  Shak.)  or  light 
up  (as,  “  lighten  our  darkness,”  Bk.  of  Com.  Prayer) ; 
cf.  “  to  light  the  darkness  ”  (Campbell).  To  light,  the 
word  in  common  use,  is  to  give  light ;  it  is  rarely  fig.,  ex¬ 
cept  with  the  implication  of  guidance  ;  it  may  also  (alone 
among  the  words  here  compared)  mean  to  ignite  or  to 
set  burning;  as,  “Seas  roll  to  waft  me,  suns  to  light  me 
rise”  ( Pope );  ‘‘a  glimmering  land,  lit  with  a  low  large 
moon”  (Tennyson) ;  “All  our  yesterdays  have  lighted  fools 
the  way  to  dusty  death  ”  (  Shak. ) ;  well  -lighted  streets  ; 
“  Neither  do  men  light  a  candle,  and  put  it  under  a  bushel  ” 
(Matt.  v.  15).  Cf.  transparent. 

il  lu'mi-nate  (l-lu'mT-nat),  v.  i.  1.  To  light  up  in  token 
of  rejoicing. 

2.  To  take  fire  ;  to  kindle.  Rare. 
il-lu'mi-nate  (-nat),  a.  [L.  illuminatus ,  p.  p.]  Illumi¬ 
nated  ;  specif.:  a  Luminous;  bright.  Archaic,  b  En 
lightened  spiritually  ;  divinely  instructed  ;  converted  ;  bap¬ 
tized.  Obs.  c  Enlightened  mentally ;  learned.  Archaic. 
d  Decorated  with  ornamental  letters  or  the  like.  Rare. 
il-lu'mi-nate,  n.  One  who  is  enlightened  ;  one  of  the 
Illuminati ;  esp.,  a  pretender  to  great  enlightenment, 
il  lu'ml-nat  ed  (T-lu'mT-nat/8d),  p.  a.  1.  Lighted  up ; 
bright ;  also,  enlightened  spiritually  or  mentally. 

2.  Of  or  belonging  to  the  illuminati.  Hence,  the  illuminated, 
the  illuminati. 

3.  Decorated  with  bright  colors,  miniatures,  initial  letters, 
elaborate  or  fanciful  flourishes,  or  the  like. 

Illuminated  Doctor.  JA  trails,  of  L.  Doctor  Illuminatus.) 
a  Raymond  Lully  (d.  1315).  a  distinguished  scholastic 
philosopher,  b  Johannes  Tauler(d.  1361),  a  German  mystic. 
11-lu  mi-na'tl  (-na'ti ;  -ua'te),  n.  pi.  ;  si?ig.  illuminato 
(-na'to).  [L.  illuminatus  or  It.  illuminato.  See  illumi¬ 

nate,  v.  t.  ;  cf.  illumine.]  Those  having  or  claiming 
enlightenment ;  as  :  1.  Eccl.  Persons  in  the  early  church 
who  had  received  baptism,  in  which  ceremony  a  lighted 
taper  was  given  them,  as  a  symbol  of  spiritual  illumination. 
2.  [cap.']  Eccl.  Hist.  Members  of  a  sect  which  sprang  up 
in  Spain  about  the  year  1575.  Their  principal  doctrine  was 
that,  by  means  of  prayer,  they  had  attained  to  so  perfect 
a  state  as  to  have  no  need  of  ordinances,  sacraments,  good 
works,  etc.  Called  also  Alum br ados ,  Perfectibilists ,  etc. 
3.  [cap.]  Mod.  Hist.  Members  of  certain  associations  in 
modern  Europe,  who  combined  to  promote  social  reforms, 
by  which  they  expected  to  raise  men  and  society  to  per¬ 
fection,  esp.  of  one  originated  in  1776  by  Adam  Weishaupt, 
professor  of  canon  law  at  Ingolstadt,  which  spread  rapidly 
for  a  time,  but  ceased  after  a  few  years. 

4.  [c«p.]  An  obscure  sect  of  French  Familists. 

5.  [cap.]  The  Hesychasts,  Mystics,  and  Quietists. 

6.  [cap.]  The  Rosicrucians. 

il  lu'mi  nat  ing  (T-lu'mT -nat'Tng),  p.  pr.  tC*  vb.  n.  of  illu¬ 
minate.  Esp. ;  p.  a.  Giving  or  producing  light ;  used  for 
illumination.  —  Illuminating  gas,  auy  gas  intended  primarily 
for  producing  light,  either  by  luminosity  of  its  flame  or 
incandescence  of  a  substance  heated  by  its  burning.  See 
flame.  Ordinary  illuminating  gas  is  a  mixture  in  varying 
proportions  of  hydrogen  and  carbon  monoxide,  methane, 
ethylene,  and  other  hydrocarbons,  and  undesirable  dilu¬ 
ents,  as  nitrogen  and  carbon  dioxide.  See  coal  gas,  water 
GAS,  ACETYLENE. 

il  lu  mi-na'tion  (-na'shwn),  n.  [F.,  fr.  L.  illuminatio.] 
1.  Act  of  illuminating,  or  state  of  being  illuminated  ;  a 
supplying  with  light ;  enlightenment ;  specif. :  a  Spiritual 
enlightenment;  inspiration;  Obs.,  baptism;  also,  an  in¬ 
stance  of  such  enlightenment ;  an  inspiration. 

Hymns  and  psalms  .  .  .  are  framed  by  meditation  beforehand, 
or  by  prophetical  illumination  are  inspired.  Hooker. 

b  Mental  enlightenment ;  intellectual  light  or  knowledge  ; 
learning  ;  specif.,  the  doctrines  of  the  Illuminati ;  pi.,  in¬ 
stances  of  such  enlightenment,  c  A  making  clear  ;  eluci¬ 
dation.  Obs.  <t*  R.  d  Adornment  of  a  letter,  manuscript, 
book,  etc.,  with  brilliant  colors,  gold,  silver,  elaborate 
flourishes,  miniature  designs,  or  the  like  ;  also,  the  colors, 
designs,  etc.,  thus  used,  e  Festive  lighting  up  or  decora¬ 
tion  of  buildings,  towns,  etc.  ;  an  instance  or  case  of  it ; 
also,  pi.,  the  lights,  etc.,  with  which  this  is  done,  f  Op¬ 
tics  ti-  Photometry .  Supply  or  amount  of  light,  expressed 
in  luxes,  candle  meters,  candle  feet,  or  other  units  ;  light 
flux ;  lighting  power. 

il-lu'ml-na-tive  (T-lu'mT-na-tTv),  a.  [Cf.  F.  illuminati/.] 
1.  Tending  to  illuminate ;  enlightening ;  illuminating. 
“  Illuminative  reading.”  Carlyle. 

2.  Of  or  pert,  to  decorative  illuminations  (of  books,  etc.). 
11  lu'mi  na; tor  (-na'ter),  n.  [L.,  an  enlightener,  LL.  also, 
an  Illuminator  of  books.]  One  that  illuminates  ;  an  illumi- 
nant ;  as  :  a  A  spiritual  enlightener ;  an  inspirer.  b  A 
mental  enlightener ;  in  contempt,  one  of  the  Illuminati 
(sense  3).  c  One  who  illuminates  books,  manuscripts,  etc., 
as  with  miniatures,  borders,  etc.  See  illuminate,  v.  /.,  5. 
d  Any  of  various  devices  or  instruments  for  lighting  up, 
throwing  light,  etc.,  as  a  condenser  or  reflector  of  light  in 
optical  apparatus. 

il-lu'mlne  (T-lu'mTn),  v.  t.  cl-  i. ;  -mined  (-mind) ;  -min-ing. 
[F.  illuminer.  See  illuminate.]  To  illuminate  or  be  illu¬ 
minated  ;  to  light  up  ;  to  enlighten. 

Syn.  —  See  illuminate. 


ill'-sea'soned.  a.  a  Not  well 
seasoned,  b  Unseasonable, 
ill'-seem'ing,  a.  Of  an  evil  ap¬ 
pearance. 

ill'-seen'.  a.  Not  well  regarded 
or  thought  of.  Scot. 
ill'-set',  a.  1.  Not  well  set  or 
placed  ;  poorly  set  up,  ns  a  book. 
2.  Ill-disposed  ;  spiteful.  Scot. 
ill'-tongued'  (-tOngd'  ;  87),  a. 
Having  an  evil  tongue  :  slander¬ 
ous  ;  foul-mouthea.  filltreats.  I 
ill  treat' er  (-5r),  n.  One  whol 
ilL-turned',  a.  a  Poorly  formed 
or  expressed,  as  verses,  b  Ill- 
disposed  ;  inclined  to  evil.  Obs. 
illucesce.  r.  i.  IL.  tllucescere.) 
To  grow  light ;  to  dawn.  Obs. 
il-lu'ci-date  (Y-lu'sT-dat),  v.  t. 
[From  elucidate  with  change 


of  prefix  to  »n-.J  To  shed  light 
on;  to  elucidate.  —  il-lu'ci-da'- 
tion  (-da'shun),  n.  —  il-lu'ci-da- 
tive  (-dit-tYv ),  a.  All  Rare. 
il-lu'dent,  a.  [L.  illudens, -entis, 
p.  pr.l  Deceptive.  Obs. 
il-lud'er  (Y-lud'?r),  n.  One  who 
illudes.  Rare.  [illumes.  | 

il-lum'er(  t-lnm'?r),n.  One  that  | 
il-lu'mi-na-ble  (Y-lti'mY-na-b’l), 
a.  See -able. 

il-lu'mi-na-ry.  a.  Illuminative. 
ftarr.—  n.  An  illumination.  Obs. 
il-lu'mi-nat  ing-ly,  adv.  of  il¬ 
luminating.  See -ly. 
il-lu'mi-na-tism  (Y-l  Q'm  Y-n  S- 
tTz’m),  n.  Illuminism.  Rare. 
il-lu'ml-na-tist,  n.  =  illumi¬ 
nator  d.  [M  IN  ATI .  I 

ll-lu'mi-na,'to,  n.,sing.  of  illu-| 


Il  lu'mi  nism  (T-lu'inT-nTz’m),  n.  [Cf.  F.  uluminisme.] 
The  principles  of  the  Illuminati.  —  Il  lu'mi  nist,  n. 

Il  lu'mi  nize  (-niz),  v.  t.  A;  i.  ;  il-lu'mi-nized  (-nizd) ;  il-lu'- 
mi-nizOng  (-nlz'Tng).  To  initiate  into,  or  act  upon,  the 
doctrines  or  principles  of  the  Illuminati, 
il'lu-pi  (Tl'do-pT),  71.  [Tamil  iiuppai.]  An  East  Indian 
sapotaceous  tree  ( lllipe  7nalabrorum),  w  hose  leaves,  juice, 
and  bark  are  used  medicinally,  and  whose  flowers  are 
cooked  as  food.  It  yields  illupi  oil.  See  oil,  Table  I. 
ill  -use'  (Tl'uz'),  v.  t. ;  -used'  (-uzd') ;  -us'ing  (-u/.'Tng). 

To  subject  to  bad,  unkind,  or  cruel  treatment ;  to  abuse, 
il  lu'sion  (T-lu'zhun),  n.  [F.  illusion ,  L.  illusio,  fr.  illu¬ 
dere,  Ulusum,  to  illude.  See  illude.]  1.  An  unreal  or 
misleading  image  presented  to  the  vision ;  a  deceptive 
appearance  ;  false  show  ;  apparition. 

To  cheat  the  eye  with  blear  illusions.  Milton. 

2.  Specif.,  Psychol .,  a  perception  which  fails  to  give  the 
true  cliarac-  N  ^ 

ter  of  an  >s\ _ ^ _ 

object  per- 
ceived.  Psy- 


J 


_ _  Optical  Illusions.  In  Fig.  1,  t  ..  . 

and  abnor-  to  f>  in  length.  Ill  Fig.  2,  either  the  side  a  or  b 
mnl  nr  nath  n,av  appear  nearer  the  observer,  and  in  Fig.  3 
n/nnh  n/  lh,  °  may  be  regarded  as  either  the  near  or  the  lar 
srwhich  corner  of  the  cube. 

are  lrequently  characteristic  of  insanity  and  often  not 
distinguishable  from  hallucinations.  Cf.  hallucination. 

A  paralytic  is  the  subject  of  illusion  when,  having  willed  to 
make  a  movement,  he  is  unaware  that  no  movement  hasresulte'’ 

James  IVa. 

3.  Deception,  esp.  by  false  appearances;  delusion.  Obs 

4.  State  or  fact  of  being  deceived  ;  the  mental  condition 
of  one  under  the  influence  of  an  illusion ;  false  impression  ; 
misconception  ;  delusion. 

In  doubt  we  come  to  see  our  illusion  ;  the  phantoms  of  the  night 
of  thought  vanish  ;  hut  the  new  light  comes.  Josiah  Roi/ce. 

That  illusion ,  contradistinguished  from  delusion,  that  negative 
faith, which  simply  permits  the  images  presented  to  work  by  their 
own  force,  without  either  denial  or  affirmation  of  their  real 
existence  by  the  judgment,  is  rendered  impossible.  G.  F.  Stout. 
6.  Act  or  action  of  deriding  or  mocking.  Obs. 

6.  A  plain,  delicate  net  lace,  usually  of  silk,  used  for  veils, 
scarfs,  dresses,  etc.  ;  tulle. 

Syn.  —  Mockery,  chimera,  fallacy.  See  delusion. 
il  iu'sion  al  (-«1),  a.  Of  the  nature  of  illusion, 
il  lu'sion  a  ry  (-a-rT),  a.  Of  the  nature  of  illusion  ;  also, 
given  to  illusions,  or  characterized  by  them, 
il-lu'sion  ism  (-Tz’m),  n.  Any  doctrine  which  affirms  that 
the  phenomenal  world  is  w  holly  illusory. 

11  lu'sion  1st,  7i.  1.  One  given  to  illusion  ;  avisionary. 

2.  An  adherent  of  illusionism. 

3.  A  producer  of  illusions,  as  a  conjurer  or  prestidigitator 
il-lu'sive  (T-lu'sTv),  a.  [See  illude.]  Deceiving  by  false 

show  ;  deceitful ;  deceptive  ;  false  ;  illusory ;  unreal.  ■— 
il  lu'sive  ly,  adv.  —  il  lu'sive  nes3,  n. 
il-lu'so  ry  (-8o-rT),  a.  [Cf.  F.  illusoire ,  L.  illusoi'ius  iron¬ 
ical.]  1.  Deceiving,  or  tending  to  deceive;  fallacious; 
illusive  ;  as,  illusory  promises  or  hopes. 

2  Of  the  nature  of  illusion,  or  false  perception. 

Illusory  experience  obviously  implies  ...  a  counterpart  experi¬ 
ence  by  which  its  falsity  is  made  manifest  ;  absolute  illusion,  like 
absolute  motion  or  rest,  cannot  be  experienced.  James  Ward. 
il  lus'trate  (T-lfls'trat ;  Tl'ws-trat;  277:  see  -ate),  v.  t. ; 
il-lus'trat-ed  (-trat-8d) ;  il-lus'trat-ing  (-trat-Ing).  [L. 
illustratus ,  p.  p.  of  ilfusfrare  to  illustrate,  fr.  illustris 
bright.  See  illustrious.]  1.  To  make  bright  or  lumi¬ 
nous  ;  to  illuminate ;  to  light  up  ;  to  adorn  or  beautify.  Obs. 
Here,  when  the  moon  illustrates  all  the  sky.  Chapman. 

2 .  To  enlighten  mentally  ;  to  illuminate.  Obs.  or  A  rchaic. 

3.  To  set  in  a  clear  light ;  to  exhibit  distinctly.  Obs. 

To  prove  him,  and  illustrate  his  high  worth.  Milton. 

4.  To  confer  renown  or  honor  upon  ;  to  make  illustrious. 


Obs.  or  R. 

The  poet  or  philosopher  illustrates  his  age  aiul  country  by  the 
efforts  of  a  single  mind.  Gibbon. 

5.  To  make  clear,  intelligible,  or  apprehensible  ;  to  eluci¬ 
date,  explain,  or  exemplify,  as  by  means  of  figures,  com¬ 
parisons,  and  examples. 

6.  To  elucidate  with  pictures,  or  drawings,  as  a  descrip¬ 
tion  ;  to  provide  with  pictures,  or  designs  for  the  purpose 
of  elucidation  ;  to  adorn,  as  a  book,  with  pictures,  etc. ;  of 
pictures,  etc.,  to  elucidate  or  adorn. 

Syn.  —  Illustrate,  exemplify.  To  illustrate  is  to  make 
clear,  esp.  by  the  use  of  instances,  comparisons,  figures, 
or  examples ;  to  exemplify  is  to  give,  furnish,  or  (esp.) 
to  serve  as,  an  example,  whether  for  illustration,  demon¬ 
stration,  or  proof ;  as,  ‘‘  I  will  illustrate  the  word  a  little 
further,  because  Pickering  cite9  no  English  authorities” 
(Lowell);  “The  assertion  I  am  going  to  quote  .  .  .  leans 
for  support  .  .  .  upon  the  truth  conveyed  in  those  words 
of  Cicero,  and  w  onderfully  illustrates  and  confirms  them  ” 
(M.  Arnold) ;  “  Having  drawn  their  rules  for  good  writing 
from  what  was  actually  well  written,  [they]  boasted  them¬ 
selves  the  inventors  of  an  art  which  the  authors  of  the 
day  had  already  exemplified  ”  (Cowper) ;  “  that  species  of 
absolute  realism  that  ...  is  variously  exemplified  in  his 
[Zola’s]  .  .  .  novels  ”  (J.  M.  Robertson) ;  to  exemplify  one’s 
principles  in  one’s  practice ;  cf.  to  illustrate  an  abstract 
principle  by  a  concrete  case. 

il  lus-tra'tion  (TF&s-tra'slmn),  n.  [F.,  fr.  L.  illustratio.] 
1.  Act  of  illustrating,  or  state  of  being  illustrated ;  spe- 


il-lu'mi-na-to-ry  (Y-l  Q'm  Y-n  «- 
tf>-rY),  a.  Illuminative.  Rare. 
11-lu'mi  nee'  (Y-ltUmY-ne'),  ||  il- 
lu  mi-n^'  (e'lu'me-na'),  n.  [F. 
tllumind.]  One  of  the  illumi- 
nati  (in  some  senses  cap.). 
il-ln'min-er,  n.  One  that  illu¬ 
mines;  an  illuminator.  [tor  d.  I 
il-lu'min-ist,  n.  =  illumina-| 
n  in  mi-nis'tic.u.  Of  or  pert,  to 
Illuminism  or  the  Illuminati, 
il-lu'mi-nor.  +  illuminer. 
il-lu'mi-nous,  a.  Bright.  Obs. 
il-lu'ml-nous,  a.  [il-  not  +  lumi¬ 
nous.]  Dark.  Rare. 
il-lure',  v.  t.  [il-  in  -f  lure.)  To 
allure.  Obs.  —  il-lure 'ment,  n. 
Obs.  Ttration.l 

Ulus.  Abbr.  Illustrated  ;  illus-l 
il  lu'si-ble  (Y-lu'sY-b’l),  g.  Ca¬ 


pable  of  being  illuded.  Rare. 
il-lu'sion-a-bl©  ( Y-l  Q'z  h  il  n-a 
b’l),  a.  Liable  to  illusion.  Rare. 
il-lu'siv.  Illusive.  Ref.  Sp. 
il-lu'sor  (Y-lQ's?r),  n.  [L.,  a 
mocker.]  Deceiver  ;  deluder.  A*, 
il-lu'so-ri-ly  ( Y-lQ  'sQ-rY-lY  ),  adv. 
of  illusory.  See-LY. 
il-lu'so-ri-ness.  it.  See-NE9s. 
il-lu'80-ry,  n.  An  illusion.  Obs. 
illust.  Abbr.  Illustrated  ;  illus¬ 
tration. 

illustare.  illuster.  +  illustre. 
il-lus'tra-ble  (Y-lfis'trd-b’l),  a. 
Ulustratable.  Obs. 
il-lus'trat-a-ble  (Y-lQs'trat-d- 
b’l  ;  Yl'ils-trat'-),  a.  See -able. 
il-lus'trate,  a.  [L.  illustratus, 
p.  p.]  Illustrated  ;  illumined  i 
illustrious.  Obs. 


ale,  senate,  c&re,  &m,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofd ;  eve,  event,  Snd,  recent,  maker;  Ice,  Ill;  old,  obey,  orb,  5dd,  s&ft,  cdnnect ;  use,  unite,  urn,  Up,  circus,  menU  ; 

||  Foreign  Word.  +  Obsolete  Variant  of.  +  combined  with.  =  equals. 
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IMAGINATIVE 


cif. :  a  Illumination  or  enlightenment.  Obs.  b  A  making 
illustrious,  famous,  or  distinguished  ;  distinction,  or  an 
instance  or  cause  of  it.  c  A  making  clear,  evident,  or 
distinct ;  elucidation  ;  exemplification,  d  Pictorial  eluci¬ 
dation;  adornment  or  furnishing  with  pictures,  etc. ,esp.  for 

the  purpose  of  elucidation. 

2.  That  which  illustrates  ;  a  comparison  or  example  in¬ 
tended  to  make  clear  or  apprehensible,  or  to  remove  ob¬ 
scurity  ;  an  instance,  or  exemplification  ;  an  explanation ; 
as,  please  give  an  illustration  of  what  you  mention. 

3  A  picture  designed  to  elucidate  or  decorate  a  book, 
article,  etc. ;  an  illustrative  drawing,  cut,  etc. 
il-lus'tra-tive  (I-lDs'tra-tlv  ;  Tl'fis-tra-tTv),  a.  1.  Tend¬ 
ing  or  designed  to  illustrate,  exemplify,  or  elucidate. 

2  Illuminative.  Obs. 

11-lUS'tra-tor  (-ter),  n.  [L.]  One  that  illustrates;  esp., 
one  whose  profession  is  to  design  illustrations, 
tl  lus'trl  ous  !  T-lus'trl-fis),  a.  [L.  iltustris,  prob.  for  il - 
lurtris;ir.  il-  in  -)-  the  root  of  lucidics  bright.  See  lucid.] 
1.  Possessing  luster  or  brightness  ;  brilliant ;  luminous  ; 
splendid  ;  lustrous.  Obs.  or  Archaic. 

Quench  the  light ;  thine  eyes  are  guides  illustrious.  Beau.  !f  FI. 
2  Plainly  perceived  ;  manifest;  evident.  Obs. 

3.  Characterized  by  greatness,  nobleness,  or  the  like  ;  em¬ 
inent  ;  famous  ;  renowned  ;  as,  illustrious  deeds. 

Illustrious  earls,  renowned  everywhere  Drayton. 
Syn.  —  Distinguished,  conspicuous,  noted,  celebrated,  sig¬ 
nal,  exalted,  noble,  glorious.  See  eminent. 

II  11'lUS  tris'sl  mo  (Tl'us-trTa'T-mo;  It.  el'loos-tres'se-mo), 
a.  [It.,  superl.  of  illustre  illustrious.  See  illustuious.] 
Most  illustrious;  —  applied  in  courtesy  to  Italian  nobles. 
—  n. :  pi.  illustrissimi  (-me).  A  noble,  esp.  of  Italy, 
ll'ly  (Tl'll),  adv.  [ill -\- -!y  ,~\  Badly;  ill.  See  ill,  <tdv. 
Il-lyr'l-an  (I-lTr'I-dn),  a.  [L.  lllyrius,  fr.  Illyria  Illyria, 
I/lyrii ,  Gr.  ’lAAvptoi,  the  Illyrians.]  Of  or  pert,  to  the 
ancient  Illyria,  a  country  including  the  regions  north  of 
Greece  bordering  the  Adriatic,  or  the  inhabitants  of  this 
country. 

Illyr'l-an,  n.  1.  One  of  the  race  or  people  inhabiting  an¬ 
cient  Illyria.  They  were  nearly  related  to  the  Thracians, 
and  are  probably  represented  by  the  Albanians  of  to-day. 

2  The  language  of  the  Illyrians.  See  Indo-European. 
Il-lyr'lc  (-Tk),  a.  [L.  Illyricus.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  Il¬ 
lyria  or  the  Illyrians. 

ll'men-ite  (Tl'mSn-it),  n.  [From  Ilmen ,  a  chain  of  the  Ural 
Mountains.]  Min.  An  iron-black  mineral  of  submetallic 
luster,  usually  massive,  but  occurring  also  in  rhombohedral 
crystals.  It  is  a  compound  of  iron,  titanium,  and  oxygen, 
FeTiOi  (ferrous  titanate),  containing  normally  36.8  per 
cent  of  iron.  H.,  5-6.  Sp.  gr.,  4.5-5.  The  presence  of  tita¬ 
nium  prevents  it  from  being  valuable  as  an  ore. 

I'lo-ca'no  (e'lo-ka'no),  n.;  pi.  -nos  (-nos).  [Sp.,  fr.  Jlo- 
cosy  the  name  of  two  districts  in  the  Philippine  Islands.] 

1.  A  member  of  one  of  the  chief  native  peoples  of  the 
Philippines.  They  are  Christian  Malays,  numbering  about 
half  a  million  and  dwelling  mainly  along  the  west  and 
northwest  coasts  of  Luzon.  At  the  advent  of  Europeans 
they  already  possessed  a  considerable  culture  and  a  native 
alphabet.  They  are  aggressive  colonizers. 

2.  The  language  of  the  Ilocanos,  a  Malayan  tongue  with 
many  local  varieties.  The  dialect  of  the  extreme  north¬ 
west  is  the  most  developed.  See  Malayo-Polynesian. 

ll'va  ite  (Tl'va-it),  n.  [From  L.  lira ,  the  island  now  called 
Elba.]  Min.  A  silicate  of  iron  and  calcium  (and  sometimes 
manganese),  occurring  in  black  prismat  z  crystals  and 
columnar  masses.  H.,  5.5-6.  Sp.  gr.,  4.0. 
lm-.  An  assimilated  form  of  in -  not,  or  of  L.  or  E.  in-  in  ; 
sometimes  for  earlier  em-. 

-lm.  A  plural  ending  of  certain  nouns  from  the  Hebrew; 
as.  cherubim,  seraphim. 

(1^^  These  nouns  usually  have  also  regular  English  plu¬ 
rals,  as  cherubs,  serajihs.  The  forms  in  -im  are  sometimes 
incorrectly  used  for  the  singular, 
im'age  (Tm'aj),  n.  [F.,  fr.  L.  imago ,  imaginis ,  from  the 
root  of  imitari  to  imitate.  See  imitate  ;  cf.  imagine.] 

1.  An  imitation,  representation,  or  similitude  of  any  per-  j 
son  or  thing,  sculptured,  drawn,  painted,  or  otherwise 
made  perceptible  to  the  sight;  a  visible  presentation;  a 
reproduction;  a  likeness;  esp.,  an  imitation  of  a  person 
or  thing  in  the  solid  form,  as  a  sculptured  or  modeled 
figure  ;  an  effigy  ;  statue.  Hence,  abstractly  :  Form  ;  as¬ 
pect ;  appearance;  cast;  likeness;  semblance. 

Even  like  a  stony  image,  cold  and  numb.  Shak. 

Whose  i9  this  image  and  superscription  ?  Matt.  xxii.  20. 
And  God  created  man  in  his  own  imago.  Gen.  i.  27. 
The  face  of  things  a  frightful  image  bears.  Dry  den. 

2.  Something  that  represents,  or  is  regarded  as  represent¬ 
ing,  another  thing  ;  a  symbol ;  a  representation. 

This  play  is  the  image  of  a  murder  done  in  Vienna.  Shak . 

3.  Something  that  possesses  or  displays  a  given  quality  to 
such  a  degree  as  to  bring  it  vividly  to  the  mind  ;  a  repre¬ 
sentative  ;  a  type  ;  an  embodiment ;  as,  she  is  the  image  of 
devotion. 

There  thou  mightst  behold  the  great  image  of  authority.  Shak. 

4.  A  representation  of  anything  to  the  mind ;  a  mental 
revival  or  imitation  of  sensible  experience,  or  of  sensible 


experience  together  with  accompanying  feelings;  the  re¬ 
production  in  memory  or  imagination  of  sensations  of 
sight,  touch,  hearing,  etc. ;  a  picture  drawn  by  the  fancy ; 
broadly,  a  conception  ;  an  idea. 

Can  we  conceive 

Image  of  aught  delightful,  soft,  or  great  ?  Prior. 
A  memory  which  receives  and  retains  an  exact  image  of  what 
is  observed.  J.  S.  Mill. 

As  mental  images  involve  a  partial  and  modified  revival  of  cor¬ 
responding  perceptions,  they  include  a  partial  and  modified  re¬ 
vival  of  the  motor  concomitants  of  the  original  perceptual  proc¬ 
ess.  g.  f.  stout. 

5-  An  illusory  appearance;  an  apparition.  Archaic. 

6.  Physics,  a  A  picture  or  optical  counterpart  of  an  ob¬ 
ject,  such  as  is  formed  by  reflection  from  a  mirror  or  re¬ 
fraction  through  a  lens.  A  real  image  is  formed  by  the 
light  rays  themselves  and  can  be  received  on  a  screen, 
while  a  virtual  image  is  formed  at  an  imaginary  focus  by 
the  prolongations  of  the  rays  ;  thus,  the  reflected  rays 
from  a  plane  mirtor  produce  upon  the  observer  the  im¬ 
pression  of  an  image  behind  the  mirror.  Cf.  focus,  2.  1) 
By  extension,  an  analogous  phenomenon,  real  or  virtual, 
in  some  other  domain  than  optics ;  as,  a  heat  image ;  an 
electric  image. 

7.  A  bringing  before  the  mind  by  language;  a  represen¬ 
tation  or  description,  esp.  in  a  graphic  manner.  Rare. 

8.  Rhet.  A  figure  of  speech  ;  a  simile  or  metaphor. 

Syn.  —  Image,  effigy  come  into  comparison  in  the  sense 
of  a  sculptured,  cast,  or  modeled  representation  or  like¬ 
ness,  esp.  of  a  person.  Image,  in  modern  usage,  commonly 
suggests  religious  veneration  ;  effigy  is  now  commonly 
limited  to  images  as  sculptured  (esp.  on  sepulchral  monu¬ 
ments)  or  engraved  (esp.  on  coins),  and  to  the  phrase  “  to 
burn  (or  hang)  in  effigy .”  Except  as  here  indicated,  both 
words  have  been  practically  displaced  by  statue. 

images  of  Purkinje.  =  Purkinje’s  images.  —  images  of  Sanson. 
=  Sanson’s  images. 

Im'age  (Tm'aj),  V.  t.;  im'aged  (-ajd) ;  im'ag-ing  (-u-jTng). 
[Cf.  F.  imager.]  1.  To  represent  or  form  an  image  of ;  to 
portray;  delineate;  reflect;  mirror;  as,  the  mirror  imaged 
her  figure.  “  Shrines  of  imaged  saints.”  J.  Warlon. 

2.  To  imitate  ,  copy;  resemble.  Rare. 

3  To  represent  to  the  mental  vision  ;  to  form  a  likeness 
of  by  the  fancy  or  recollection  ;  to  conceive  ;  imagine. 

And  image  charms  he  must  behold  no  more.  Pope. 

4.  To  exhibit  or  represent  in  language ;  to  describe  or 
portray,  esp.  in  a  lively  or  graphic  manner. 

5.  To  represent  symbolically  or  figuratively  ;  to  typify, 
lm'ag-er  (Tm'a-jer),  n.  [OF.  imageur  or  im  a  gier.]  1.  One 

who  makes  imnges;  esp.,  a  sculptor.  Obs. 

Praxiteles  was  ennobled  for  a  rare  imager.  Holland. 

2.  A  vivid  describes*. 

im'age-ry  (Yn/aj-rY),  n.  [ME.  imagerie ,  F.  imagerie.] 

1.  The  work  of  one  that  makes  images  or  visible  represen¬ 

tations  of  objects  ;  imitation  work  ;  images  in  general,  or 
in  mass.  44  Painted  imagery .”  Shak. 

2.  Art  or  process  of  making  images  ;  sculpture  ;  statuary  ; 
also,  manner  of  imaging  ;  fashion;  make.  Obs. 

3.  An  image  ;  embodiment ;  counterpart.  Obs. 

4.  Image  worship  ;  idolatry.  Obs. 

5.  Mental  images  taken  collectively;  esp.,  the  images  of 
any  given  mind  so  taken  ;  as,  his  imagery  is  largely  audi¬ 
tory ;  broadly,  the  work  of  memory,  imagination,  or  fancy. 

The  imagery  of  a  melancholic  fancy.  Atterbury. 
6  Rhetorical  decoration  in  writing  or  speaking;  vivid 
descriptions  presenting  or  suggesting  images  of  sensible 
objects  ;  figures  of  speech  collectively. 

I  wish  there  may  be  m  this  poem  any  instance  of  good  imagery. 

Dry  den . 

image  worship.  The  worship  of  images  as  symbols  ;  icon- 
olatry  distinguished  from  idolatry;  also,  the  worship  of 
images  themselves ;  idolatry. 

lm  ag'i-na-ble  (T-m£j'T-na-b’l),  a.  [L.  imaginabilis.] 
Capable  of  being  imagined  ;  conceivable.  —  im-ag'i-na- 
ble-ness,  n.  —  im  ag'l  na-bly,  adv. 
lm-ag'i-nal  (T-mSj'T-nftl),  a.  [Cf.  L.  imaginalis  figurative.] 

1.  Pertaining  to  the  imagination  ;  imaginable.  Obs. 

2.  Zo'61.  Of  or  pertaining  to  an  imago. 

imaginal  disks.  Zoo/.,  masses  of  hypodermic  cells,  in  the 
larva?  and  pupae  of  some  insects,  from  which  the  wings, 
legs,  and  perhaps  other  organs  of  the  adult  are  formed, 
lm  ag'i-na-ry  (-na-rT),  a.  [L.  imaginarius.]  1.  Existing 
only  in  imagination  or  fancy  ;  not  real  ;  fancied  ;  ideal. 
Wilt  thou  add  to  all  the  griefs  I  suffer 
Imaginary  ills  and  fancied  tortures  't  Addison. 
2.  Obs.  a  Having  imagination  ;  imaginative,  b  Of  the 
nature  of  an  image,  c  Putative,  d  Imaginable. 

Syn.  —  Imaginary,  imaginative.  That  is  imaginary  which 
exists  only  in  the  imagination  ;  that  is  imaginative  which 
is  characterized  by  plenitude  or  (esp.)  power  of  imagina¬ 
tion  ;  as,  “  a  maiden’s  sunshiny  tear,  over  imaginary  woe  ” 
(Ilau  /home) ;  44  All  the  landscape  of  Nicolo  Poussin  is  im¬ 
aginative  ”  (Raskin).  See  fanciful. 

imaginary  calculus.  =  calculus  of  imaginaries.  —  i.  elements 
(as  points,  lines,  surfaces,  etc.),  Geom .,  elements  whose 
coordinates  are  not  all  pure  reals,  but  involve  the  imagi¬ 
nary  unit  i.  They  have  the  same  determining  power  as  the 
real  elements.  —  i.  envelope,  Math.,  the  real  curve  whose  co¬ 
ordinates  are  a  j-  h  and  c  +  d  instead  of  i  =  a  4-  ib  and  y  = 


ilTus-tra'tion-al,  a.  Pert,  to 
illustration  ;  illustrative.  Rare. 
il-lus'tra-tiv.  Illustrative.  R.Sp. 
il-lus'tra-tive-ly,  adr.  of  illus¬ 
trative.  [a.  Illustrative. I 
il-lus'tra-to-ry(  Tl-bs'trd-tA-rT),  | 
il'lus  tra  tress  ('Yl'tfs-tra'trCs), 
n.,fem.  of  illustrator.  (05a.| 
il  lus'tre.  a.  [F.l  Illustrious.  | 
il-lus'tre.  v.  t.  [F.  illustrer,  in 
OF.  also  in  sense  1.]  Obs.  1.  To 
light  up  ;  to  enlighten. 

2.  To  make  illustrious. 
ilTus-tric'i-ty  (Yl'iIs-trYs'Y-tY), 
n.  Illustriousness  Obs. 
il-lus'tri-ous,  a.  [it-  not  4-  lus¬ 
trous  1  Without  luster  ;  dull  ; 

—  used  by  Shakespeare,  Cyrnbe- 
line.  Act  I  vi.  109,  in  a  passage 
where  it  is  now  usually  illus- 
trous,  nnlustrous ,  etc.  (trious.I 
il-lus'tri-ous-ly,  adv.  of  ii.lus-| 
il  lus'trl  ous-ness.  n.  See -ness. 
il-lus'trous,  a.  +  illustrious. 
illu-ta'tion  (Tl'fi-ta'shun),  n. 
[d-  in  4-  L.  hi  turn  mud  :  cf.  F. 
1 1 Into t ion. )  A  mud  hath.  Rare. 

—  il'lu  tate  (YI'fl-tat), r.  i.  Rare. 
illutioun.f  illusion,  fous.  Obs.  I 
il  lux  u'ri  ous,  a.  Not  luxuri-l 
ill  -willed',  a.  Obs.  or  Scot,  if 
Dml.  Eng.  a  Malevolent ;  ill- 
tempered.  b  Unwilling  ;  sulky. 


ill'-will'er.  n.  A  person  who 
cherishes  ill  will  or  malice, 
lll'-will'ie,  ill  -will 'y  (Yl'wYl'- 
I),  a.  Malevolent.  Chiefly  Scot. 
ill  -will'ing.  l  Wishing  ill  5 
malicious  ;  malevolent.  Rare. 
2.  Unwilling.  Obs. 

;  ill'-wish',  v.  t.  To  wish  evil  to: 
to  bewitch.  Chiefly  Dial.  Eng. 
ilU-wish'er,  n.  One  who  wishes 
ill  to  another  ;  an  ill-willer. 
il-me'ni-um  Ol-me'nY-iim),  n. 

1  [NL.  See  ILMENITE.1  Chem. 
A  supposed  element  claimed  to 
have  been  discovered  in  a?schy- 
nite.but  known  to  be  a  mixture, 
il'men-o-ru'tile,  n.  [See  ilmen- 
ite  ;  rutile.]  Mm.  A  black  fer¬ 
riferous  variety  of  rutile. 

||  11  mon'do  va  da  se  (el  mfin'- 
d<5  va  dii  st).  [It.]  SeeLAlssEZ 
FA  I  RE. 

I]  il  n’a  ni  bouche',  ni  4'pe-ron 

(el  na  ne  boosh'.  ne  a'p -rfi.v' ). 
[F.]  He  has  neither  mouth  nor 
spur  ;  —  said  lit.  of  a  horse 
which  is  sensitive  neither  to  the 
bridle  nor  to  the  spurs. 

||  11  n'a  pas  in  ven  td'  la  pon'- 
dre  (PI  na  pa-7.&N'viiN  ta'  la 
pdo'dr’).  [F.]  He  did  not  in¬ 
vent  gunpowder,  i.  e.,  he  has  a 
limited  mind. 


il  ne  faut  ja  mais'  dd  tier'  un 
fou'  (Pi  n?  Id  zha  ine'  da  fya' 
ON  foo').  [F.]  Never  defy  a 
madman. 

il'ness.  Illness.  Ref  Sp. 

il  n’est  sauce'  que  d’ap  - 
tit'  (PI  nP  sos'  kl  da'na'te'). 
[F.]  There  is  no  sauce  like  hun¬ 
ger  ;  hunger  gives  relish. 

I)  11  n’y  a  plus  de  Py  r^  n^es' 
(PI  nya  plii  dP  pe'ra'ha').  [F.] 
There  are  no  longer  any  Pyre¬ 
nees;  —  an  expression  attributed 
to  Louis  XIV.  on  his  grandson 
Philip’s  setting  out  to  take  pos- 
session  of  the  Spanish  crown. 

il  n’y  a  point  de  h^'ros'  pour 
Bonva  let'-de-cham'bre(pwaN' 
dp  a  rn'  poor  s6.\  viPlP'-dP- 
shaN'hr’).  [F.J  No  one  is  a  hero 
to  his  own  valet. 

il  n’y  a  que  le  pre-mier'  pas 
qui  cofite'  (  k?  1?  prP-mya'  pa 
ke  knot').  [F.]  It  is  onlv  tne 
first  step  which  costs  or  is  hard. 
I-lo'co(P-lo'k<5),  n.  =  Ilocano. 
i-loghen.  Obs.  p.  p.  of  lie. 

I  lo  ko.  I  lo-ka'no.  n.  =  Ilo¬ 
cano. 

i-lome.  t*  y-lome,  often, 
i-lomp.  pret.  of  i-limp.  Obs. 
ilond  +  island. 
i-long  *i*v-LONo. 


I  lon-got'  (eGfin-gOt'),  -go'te 
:  (-go'ta  t,  n.;  pt.  E.  -oots  (-gots'), 
!  Sp.  -gotes  (-gS'tSs).  =  Irilao. 

i-lope  <  )bs.  p.  p.  of  LEAP, 
i-loren.  Ohs.  p.  p.  of  lose. 
ilot.  +  HELOT, 
i'lot  Var  of  ISLOT. 
i-loten.  Ohs.  p.  p.  of  lot. 

II  i'log  (e'lOg),  n.  [Tag  ]  River. 
||  il  pen  se-ro'so  (el  pSn'sc-ro'- 
s5).  fOld  It.]  The  pensive  or  mel¬ 
ancholy  man  ;  esp.  [caps.],  the 
title  of  a  famous  minor  poem, 

1  by  Milton,  a  companion  piece  to 
[  “  L’  Allegro.”  [Society  I 

I.  L.  S.Abbr.  Incorporated  Law  I 
il-sam'ple.  Humorous  corrupt 
I  of  e.n sample.  Obs. 

il  sent  le  fa  got'  (fl  sav'  15 
1  fd'go').  [F.J  He  smells  of  the 
i  fagot,  that  is,  he  is  suspected  of 
!  heresy,  consequently  is  on  the 
road  to  the  stake  and,  hv  exten¬ 
sion,  merits  no  confidence, 
il  ils  n’ont  rien  ap  pris'.  rien' 
ou  bli4'(fl  n6N/  ry&v-mVpre' 
ry&N/-noo/bl5-a').  (F  1  They 
have  learned  nothing,  forgotten 
nothing  ;  — said  of  the  emigres, 
who,  returning  to  France  alter 
the  Revolution  and  First  Em¬ 
pire,  refused  to  understand  or 
accept  the  transformation  which 


c  +  id,  when  is  real.  —  Imaginary  expression  or  quantity, 
Alg.y  an  algebraic  expression  involving  the  so-called  im¬ 
aginary  unit  i,  or  V“li  as  2±3  i. 

im  agi  na  ry  (T-m5j'T-na-rT),  n.  1.  A  figment  of  imagi¬ 
nation.  Obs. 

2.  Alg.  A  symbol  containing  the  unit  i,  or  V^l. 
im  ag'l-nate  (T-m5j'T-nat),  v.  i. ;  -nat'ed  (-nat'6d);  -nam¬ 
ing  (-nat'Tng).  Zobl.  To  change  to  an  imago,  as  an  insect, 
im  ag  i  na'tion  (-na'shwn),  n.  [ME.  imaginacioun ,  F. 
imaginatioHy  fr.  L.  imaginatio.  See  imagine.]  1.  That 
power  or  function  of  the  mind  whereby  we  have  ideal  ex¬ 
perience;  primarily,  the  power  or  process  of  having  men¬ 
tal  images;  broadly,  the  power  or  process  of  forming  ideal 
constructions  from  images,  concepts,  and  feelings,  with 
relative  freedom  from  objective  restraint.  Apparently 
imagination  first  designated  the  faculty  of  having  mental 
images,  esp.  visual  images,  the  faculty,  according  to  Tre- 
visa  (1398),  whereby  44  the  soul  beholdeth  the  likeness  of 
things  that  be  absent.”  This  meaning  still  prevails  in 
psychology  under  the  name  reproductive  imagination.  The 
broader  meaning,  already  developed  in  Chaucer,  starts 
with  the  notion  01  mental  imaging  of  things  suggested  but 
not  previously  experienced,  and  thence  expands,  first  to 
fantastic  representation,  or  fancy,  and  later  to  the  idea  of 
mental  creation  and  poetic  idealization,  —  the  productive, 
constructive,  or  creative,  imagination  of  the  psychologist. 
The  notion  of  mental  imagery  is  retained  more  or  less 
throughout  this  development,  but  becomes  less  and  less 
essential  and  practically  disappears  in  that  usage  which 
terms  a  scientific  hypothesis  a  work  of  the  rational  imagi¬ 
nation.  Cf.  fantasy,  2. 

Men  may  dye  of  imaginanovn , 

So  depe  may  impressioun  be  take.  Chaucer. 

And  as  imagination  bodies  forth 
The  forms  of  things  unknown,  the  poet's  pen 
Turns  them  to  shapes,  and  gives  to  airy  nothing 
A  local  habitation  aDd  a  name.  Shak. 

Our  simple  apprehension  of  corporeal  objects,  if  present,  is 
sense  ;  if  absent,  is  imagination.  Glanvill. 

The  power  of  the  mind  to  decompose  its  conceptions,  and  to 
recombine  the  elements  of  them  at  its  pleasure,  is  called  its  fac¬ 
ulty  of  imagination.  /.  Taylor. 

2.  A  conception  or  imaging  of  some  event;  a  scheme, 
plot,  or  project ;  esp.,  a  plotting  or  devising  of  evil ;  also, 
an  expectation.  Cf.  imagine,  v.  t.,  2.  Obs.  or  Archaic. 

Thou  hast  seen  all  their  vengeance  and  all  their  imaginations 
against  me.  Lam.  iii.  60. 

3.  A  process  or  content  of  thought ;  opinion.  Obs.  or  R. 

4.  A  mental  image,  conception,  or  notion  formed  by  the 
action  of  imagination  (in  sense  1) ;  a  creation  of  the  mind, 
esp.  an  idealized  or  poetic  creation  ;  also,  in  less  dignified 
usage,  a  fanciful  or  vain  notion  ;  as,  idle  imaginations. 

5  Zo'61.  Act  or  process  of  changing  to  an  imago. 

Syn.  —  Imagination,  fancy  are  here  compared  in  their  ap¬ 
plication  to  artistic  (esp.  poetical)  composition;  for  psy¬ 
chological  distinctions,  see  defs.  In  earlier  usage, imagina¬ 
tion  and  fancy  were  employed  without  distinction,  Jancy 
esp.  having  frequently  little  or  nothing  of  its  modern  con¬ 
notation  ;  as,  “  the  poet  ...  of  imagination  all  compact  ” 
(Shak.);  ‘’sweetest  Shakespeare,  _/V/wr?/’.v  child  ”  (Milton); 
44  imagination  or  fancy  (which  I  shall  use  promiscuously)  ” 
(Spectator).  Since  Wordsworth  (see  quotation  below)  tne 
terms  have  been  commonly  discriminated  :  imagination, 
the  word  of  higher  import.connotes  esp. the  exercise  of  plas¬ 
tic  or  creative  power;  fancy  (see  fanciful)  suggests  the 
play  of  associations  more  remote,  arbitrary,  or  capricious  ; 
as,  ”  The  imagination ,  or  shaping  or  modifying  power  ;  the 
fancy ,  or  the  aggregative  and  associative  power”  (Cole¬ 
ridge)  :  4* ;  The  distinction  between  fancy  and  imagination 
is,  in  brief,  that  fancy  deals  with  the  superficial  resem¬ 
blances,  and  imagination  with  the  deeper  truths  that  un¬ 
derlie  them  ”  (Leslie  Stephen).  See  fancy,  imaginary. 

Fancy  does  not  require  that  the  materials  which  she  makes  use 
of  should  he  susceptible  of  change  in  their  constitution  from  her 
touch  ;  and,  where  they  admit  of  modification,  it  is  enough  for 
her  purpose  if  it  be  slight,  limited,  and  evanescent.  Directly  the 
reverse  of  these  are  the  desires  and  demands  of  the  Imagination. 
She  recoils  from  everything  but  the  plastic,  the  pliant,  and  the 
indefinite.  .  .  .  When  the  Imagination  traines  a  comparison  .  .  . 
the  resemblance  dependfs]  less  upon  outline  of  form  and  feature 
than  upon  expression  and  effect  :  less  upon  casual  and  outstand¬ 
ing  than  upon  inherent  and  internal  properties  :  moreover,  the 
images  invariably  modify  each  other.  The  law  under  which  the 
processes  of  Fancy  are  carried  on  is  as  capricious  as  the  accidents 
of  things  ;  .  .  .  but  the  Imagination  is  conscious  of  an  indestruc¬ 
tible  dominion.  Wordsworth . 

You  may  conceive  the  difference  in  kind  between  the  fancy  and 
the  imagination  in  thisway.that  if  the  check  of  the  senses  and  the 
reason  were  withdrawn,  the  first  would  become  delirium,  and 
the  last  mania.  The  fancy  brings  together  images  w hie h  have 
no  connection  natural  or  moral,  nut  are  yoked  together  by  the 
poet  by  means  of  some  occidental  coinciuence  ;  as  in  the  well- 
known  passage  in  Hudihras  :  — 

“  The  sun  had  long  since  in  the  lap 
Of  Thetis  taken  out  his  non. 

And  like  a  lobster  boiled,  tne  morn 
From  black  to  red  began  to  turn.” 

The  imagination  modifies  images,  and  gives  unity  to  variety  : 
it  sees  all  things  in  one  ;  ...  as  after  the  magnificent  approach 
of  the  Messiah  to  battle,  the  poet,  by  one  touch  from  himself  — 
“far  oft  their  coming  shone  !”  —  makes  the  whole  one  image. 

Coleridge. 

im  ag  i  na'tion  al  (T-maj'Y-na'shwn-tfl),  a.  Pertaining  to, 
involving,  or  caused  by,  the  imagination. 


France  had  undergone, 
ilspile.  n.  [AS.  lies.  gen.  of  il, 
igi,  hedgehog  1  akin  to  G.  igel)  4- 
n'd  prickle  ]  A  hedgehog.  Obs. 
I'lus  (I'lfis),  11.  [L.,  fr.  Gr. 
IAos.]  Gr.  Myth.  Founder  of 
Trov,  or  I  lion,  and  grandfather 
of  Priam. 

i-luved.  Ohs.  p.  p.  of  love. 

Ii  il  va"  sans  dire'  (?1  va'  sun' 
der').  [F.]  It  goes  without  say¬ 
ing.  See  under  go.  v.  i. 
Il'y-si'i-diB  (Yl'T-sT'Y-de),  n.  pi. 
[NL.,  fr.  Gr.  iAu?  mud.  slime  ] 
Zobl.  A  family  of  harmless  ser- 
papts  comprising  the  genera 
fly  si  a  (see  coral  snake)  of 
South  America  and  Cylindro- 
jihis  of  India.  The  body  is 
covered  with  smooth  scales, *and 
the  head  and  tail  are  very  short. 
—  i-lys'i-oid  (T-lYs'Y-oid),  a. 

I’m  (Im).  Colloq.  contraction 
of  /  am. 

I.  M.  Abbr.  Isle  of  Man. 
i-mad.  Ohs.  p.  p.  of  make. 
im'age-a-ble  (Im'ftj-d-b’l),  a. 
See  -a rle. 

image  breaker.  An  iconoclast, 
im' age-break  ing,  a.  Iconoclas¬ 
tic. 

im'age-’ess.  a.  Sep  -lens. 


im  a-ge'ri-al  (Tm'o-je'rY-^1 ),  a. 
I  Pert.  to.  or  of  the  nature  of,  im¬ 
agery  :  symbolical.  R.  —  im  a- 
ge'rl-al-ly.  adv.  R.  [ Obs. I 

imagilet.  n.  A  small  image.  | 
im-ag'in.  Imagine.  Ref.  S p. 
ira-ag  i-na-bil'i-ty  (Y-mkj'Y-nd- 
bIl'l-tT),n.  Imaginable  quality. 

1  Rare.  [Sp.  | 

im  ag'i-na-bl.  Imaginable.  Ref. | 
im-ag'i-nant  (Y-mflj'l-ndnt),  a. 
[1..  imaginans,  p.  pr.)  Imagin¬ 
ing.  Obs.— n.  Imaginer  Obs. 
im-ag'i-na-ri-ly  (-n3-ri-lT),  adv. 
of  imaginary.  See-i.v. 
im-ag'i-na-ri-ness.  n.  See  -n 
im-ag  i-nar'l-ty  ( Y-mftp  i-n&r'Y- 
tt),  n.  Math.  Fact  or  quality  of 
being  imaginary, 
lm-ag'i-nate  (Y-mttj'Y-nat ),  r.  t. 
IL.  imaginatus ,  p.  p.  of  imagi¬ 
nary  to  imagine.]  To  imagine. 
Rare. —  v.  i.  To  imagine  ;  in¬ 
dulge  in  imagination.  Rare. 
im-ag'l-nate  (-nfit).  a.  [L. 

I  imaginatus.]  Imagined  ;  imag- 
j  inative  ;  imaginary.  Obs. 
im-ag  i  na'tion-al-ism  (-na'- 
!  ihtin-tfl-Yz’m),  n.  Idealism, 
im  ag'i-na-tiv.  Imaginative. 

1  Ref.Sp. 

im-ag '1-na-tive.  n.  Power  o l 
imagining  ;  imagination.  Obi. 


food,  f<fot ;  out,  oil ;  chair  ;  go  ;  sing,  iqk  ;  then,  thin:  nature,  verdnre  (250) ;  K  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144) ;  bow  ;  yet;  zh  =  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Guidb. 
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im-ag'i-na-tive  (T-mXj'T-na-tTv),  a.  [F.  imaginatif.]  1.  Of 
or  pert,  to  the  imagination  ;  proceeding  from,  or  character¬ 
ized  by,  imagination  ;  as,  imaginative  processes  or  products; 
imaginative  literature  ;  also,  characterized  by  lively,  great, 
or  exalted  imagination  ;  as,  an  imaginative  poet. 

Milton  had  a  highly  imaginative ,  Cowley  a  very  fanciful  mind. 

Coleridge. 

2.  Given  to  imagining  ;  full  of  images,  fancies,  etc. 

3.  Imaginary;  unreal.  Obs. 

Syn.  —  See  imaginary. 

—  im  ag'i  na  tive-ly,  adv.  —  im-ag'i  na  tive-ness,  n. 
lm-ag'lne  (T-mSj'In),  v.  t.  ;  im-ag^ined  (-Tnd) ;  im-ag'in- 
ing.  [F.  imaginer ,  L.  imaginary  p.  p.  imaginatus ,  fr.  ima¬ 
go  image.  See  image.]  1.  To  form  a  notion  or  idea  of ; 
to  form  a  mental  image  of ;  to  representor  picture  to  one’s 
self ;  to  conceive  ;  to  produce  by  the  imagination. 

In  the  night,  imagining  some  fear, 

How  easy  is  a  bush  supposed  a  bear  1  Shak. 

2.  To  contrive  in  purpose ;  to  scheme  ;  devise  ;  compass  ; 
purpose.  See  compass,  v.  t.,  1  ;  treason. 

How  long  will  ye  imagine  mischief  against  a  man  ?  Ps.  lxii.  3. 
We  may  see  perhaps  that  a  wide  scope  might  be  given  to  the 
phrase  which  condemned  those  who  “  imagined %v  the  king’s 
death.  One  Peter  of  Wakefield  was  hanged  for  predicting  that 
by  next  Ascension  Day  John  would  no  longer  be  king  ;  under 
James  I.  he  would  have  suffered  a  similar  punishment  for  a  sim¬ 
ilar  prophecy.  Pollock  tf  Mait. 

3.  To  meditate,  ponder,  or  consider.  Obs. 

4.  To  suppose  or  think  to  be  ;  to  guess  ;  conjecture. 

5-  To  form  a  notion  of  without  sufficient  basis  ;  to  believe 
with  insufficient  evidence  ;  to  fancy. 

Syn.  — Fancy,  apprehend,  think,  believe,  suppose,  opine, 
deem ;  plan,  scheme,  devise.  See  conceive. 
lm-ag'lne,  v.  i.  1.  To  ponder;  meditate;  contrive.  Obs. 

2.  To  form  images  or  conceptions  ;  to  conceive ;  to  exer¬ 
cise  the  imagination. 

3.  To  fancy ;  think;  suppose. 

to  imagine  of,  to  imagine.  Obs.  or  R. 

l-ma'go  (T-ma'go),  n. ;  pi.  E.  -goes  (-goz),  L.  imagines  (T- 
mXj'T-nez).  [L.  See  image.]  1.  An  image. 

2.  Zool.  The  final  adult,  and  usually  winged,  state  of  an 
insect.  Cf.  lap.va,  pupa. 

1-mam'  (T-mam'),  1  mailin'  (T-m&m';  -m8m'),  n.  [Ar. 
imam.']  1.  The  priest  who  performs  or  leads  the  regular 
service  of  a  Mohammedan  mosque. 

2.  Any  of  various  persons  called  by  this  name  as  a  title, 
among  the  Mohammedans  ;  as  :  a  The  one  who  as  successor 
of  Mohammed  is  the  spiritual  and  temporal  head  of  Islam, 
b  The  caliph  or  any  of  various  other  sovereign  princes. 
C  Any  of  the  twelve  heads  of  Islam  recognized  by  the 
Shiites,  or  “Sectaries,”  beginning  with  Ali  and  his  sons, 
d  The  founder  of  any  of  various  sects  or  schools,  as  of  the 
Shiite  school,  of  the  four  subsects  of  the  Sunnis,  etc.  e  Any 
person  who  is  followed  as  an  authority  in  theology  and  law. 
lm-bal'ance  (Tm-bSl'dns),  n.  [im-  not  -}-  balance.]  Lack 
of  balance,  esp.  of  the  muscular  balance  of  the  eyes, 
im-bark'  (Tm-bark'),  v.  t.  To  inclose  or  clothe  with  bark, 
lm-bathe'  (Tin-bath'),  v.  t.  [Cf.  embathe.]  To  bathe  ;  to 
wash  freely  ;  to  immerse  ;  drench.  Milton. 

lm'be-clle  (Tui'be-sTl  or,  esp.  in  British  usage,  Tm'be-sel, 
Tm'be-sel' ;  formerly  usually  Tm-bfia'Tl),  a.  [L.  irtibecillis , 
imbecillus ;  of  unknown  origin:  cf.  F.  imbecile.]  1.  In  gen¬ 
eral,  without  strength  ;  weak  ;  feeble  ;  of  persons,  destitute 
of  strength,  whether  of  body  or  mind  ;  feeble;  esp.,  men¬ 
tally  weak  ;  characterized  by  imbecility.  See  idiocy. 

2.  Stupid;  fatuous;  characterized  by,  or  arising  from, 
mental  weakness  ;  inane  ;  idiotic  ;  as,  imbecile  conduct. 
Syn.  —  Weak,  feeble,  feeble-minded,  idiotic, 
lm'be-clle,  n.  One  destitute  of  strength  ;  esp.,  one  of  weak 
mind  ;  one  afflicted  with  imbecility. 

Syn.  —  See  idiot. 

lm'be-clle,  v.  t.  Obs.  1.  To  weaken  ;  to  make  imbecile  ; 
to  impair  ;  to  enfeeble  ;  as,  to  imbecile  men’s  courage. 

2.  By  confusion  with  embezzle ,  to  destroy  the  force  of ;  to 
annul ;  to  abrogate  ;  to  remove  by  fraud, 
im  be-cll'l-tate  (Tm'be-sTl'T-tat),  v.  t.  To  render  imbecile, 
lm  be-cll'l-ty  (-tT),  n.  ;  pi.  -ties  (-tlz).  [L.  imbecillitas : 

cf.  F.  imbecillite.]  1.  Quality  of  being  imbecile;  weak¬ 
ness,  esp.  of  mind,  or  an  instance  of  it.  See  idiocy. 

Cruelty  .  .  argues  not  only  a  depravedness  of  nature,  but  also 

a  meanness  of  courage  and  imbecility  of  mind.  Sir  W.  Temple 

2.  Incapacity;  inability;  inadequacy. 

3.  Foolishness;  absurdity  ;  fatuity,  or  an  instance  of  it. 
Im  bibe'  (Tm-bib'),  v.  t.  ;  -bibed'  (-blbd') ;  -bib'ing  (-bib'- 

lng).  [L.  imbibere ;  im-  in  -f-  bibere  to  drink;  cf.  F.  imbi¬ 
ber.  Cf.  bib,  imbrue.]  1.  To  saturate  ;  imbue  ;  soak  ;  steep. 
Obs.  “  Earth,  imbibed  with  .  .  .  acid.”  Sir  I.  Newton. 
2.  To  receive  or  absorb  into  the  mind  and  retain  ;  to  assim¬ 
ilate  ;  as,  to  imbibe  principles  ;  to  imbibe  errors. 


3.  To  drink  or  drink  in  ;  to  receive  as  by  drinking ;  to  suck 
or  take  in  or  up ;  hence,  to  inhale  ;  absorb ;  assimilate ; 
as,  a  person  imbibes  drink,  or  a  sponge  imbibes  moisture, 
lm'bi-bi'tion  (Tm'bT-bTsh'wn),  n.  [Cf.  F.  imbibition.] 

1.  Saturation,  steeping,  or  solution  ;  mixture,  as  of  a  liquid 
and  solid,  in  this  way,  or  a  case  of  it ;  a  solution.  Obs. 

2.  Act  or  process  of  imbibing;  assimilation;  absorption; 
as,  the  imbibition  of  water  by  roots. 

Ira-bib'i-to-ry  (Tm-bTb'T-to-rT),  a.  Characterized  by  imbi¬ 
bition  ;  absorptive. 

im-bod'y  (Tm-b5d'I),  v.  t.  &  i.  [See  embody.]  To  invest 
with  a  body  ;  to  become  corporeal.  See  embody. 

The  bou i  grows  clotted  by  contagion, 

Imbodies ,  and  imbrutes.  *  Milton. 

lm-bos'om  (Tm-bdbz'i2m),  v.  t.  [im-  in  -f-  bosom.  Cf.  em¬ 
bosom.]  To  hold  in  the  bosom  ;  to  cherish.  See  embosom. 
im  breathe'  (Tm-breth'),  v.  t.  1.  To  breathe  in;  toinliale. 
2.  To  inspire  ;  instill. 

im-bre'vl-ate  (Tm-bre'vT-5t),  v.  t.  ;  -at'ed  (-at^d) ;  -at'ing 
(-at'Tng).  [LL.  imbrevittre.  See  in-  in;  brief,  n.]  To 
write  or  enter  in  the  form  of  a  brief  ;  to  enroll ;  register, 
im'bres  (Tm'brSks),  n.  [L.,  fr.  imber  a  rainstorm.]  1.  A 
rain  or  gutter  tile ;  a  curved  tile,  used  for  making  pipes, 
gutters,  etc.  ;  a  pantile. 

2.  One  of  the  scales  or  subdivisions  of  imbricated  ornament, 
im'bri  cate  (Tm'brT-kat),  a.  [L.  imbricatus ,  p.  p.  of  imbri- 
care  to  cover  with  tiles,  to  form  like  a  gutter  tile,  fr.  im¬ 
brex,  -ids,  a  hollow  tile,  gutter  tile,  fr.  imber  rain.]  1.  Bent 
and  hollowed  like  a  rain  or  gutter  tile.  Obs. 

2.  Lying  lapped  over  each  other  in  regular  order  ;  alter¬ 
nately  superimposed  like  tiles  or  shingles  on  a 
roof,  as  bud  scales,  involucral  bracts,  the  scales 
of  fishes,  etc.  ;  overlapping  at  the  margins,  as 
leaves  in  estivation. 

3.  =  imbricated,  2. 

Im'bri  cate  (-kat),  v.  t.&  i. ;  -cat'ed  (-kat'Sd); 

-cat'ing  (-kat/Tng).  To  lay  or  lie  in  order, 
one  lapping  over  another,  so  as  to  form  an  im¬ 
bricated  surface  ;  to  overlap  like  tiles. 

They  are  limited  in  size  and  imbricate  with  one 
another.  L.  A'.  Budenoch. 

im'bri  cat  ed  (-kat'Sd),/?.  a.  1.  Imbricate. 

2.  Decorative  Art.  Having  regularly  overlap¬ 
ping  scales,  or  a  representation  of  such  scales  ; 
as,  an  imbricated  surface  or  pattern, 
imbricated  snout  beetle,  a  snout  beetle (Epiciervs 
imbricatus)  destructive  to  vegetables,  fruits, 
and  the  bark  of  trees.  bud  Scales, 

im  brl  -ca'tion  (-ka'slmn),  n.  An  overlapping  of  the  edges, 
like  that  of  tiles  or  shingles;  hence, 
intricacy  of  structure;  also,  a  pat¬ 
tern  or  decoration  representing  or 
suggesting  such  a  structure, 
im-bro'glio  (Tm-brol'yo),  n. ;  pi. 
imbroglios  (-yoz).  [It.  See  1st 
broil  ;  cf.  embroil.]  1.  A  confused 
mass  or  pile.  Rare. 

2.  An  intricate  or  complicated  situation,  as  in  a  drama 
or  novel ;  also,  a  complicated  and  embarrassing  state  of 
things  ;  a  serious  misunderstanding  ;  an  embroilment. 

YVrestling  to  free  itself  from  the  baleful  imbroglio.  Carlyle. 

3.  Music.  A  passage  giving  an  effect  of  confusion  between 
the  voice  parts,  as  by  complicating  their  rhythms. 

im  brown'  (Tm-broun'),  v.  t.  [im-  in  -f-  brown.  Cf.  em¬ 
brown.]  To  make  brown  ;  darken;  tan.  Cf.  embrown. 
im  brue'  (Tm-brob'),  v.  t.  ;  im-brued'  (-brood') ;  im-bru'ing. 
[ME.  enbrewen ,  enbrowen ,  to  stain,  soil,  OF.  embruver , 
embuvrer ,  embevrer ,  to  give  to  drink,  soak  (see  en-,  in-  in; 
beverage).]  1.  To  stain;  to  defile;  to  wet  or  moisten; 
to  drench  ;  — now  used  only  of  blood,  gore,  or  the  like. 

Darwen  stream,  with  blood  of  SeotB  imbrued.  Milton 
2.  To  soak,  steep,  or  saturate  ;  tig.,  to  imbue ;  infect.  Obs. 
im  brued'  (Tm-brood'),  p.  p.  of  imbrue.  Specif.:  Her. 
Stained  with  blood. 

im-brute'  (Tm-broot'),  v.  1.  d:  i.  ;  im-brut'ed  (-brbot'fid) ;  im- 
brut'ing  (-broot'Tng).  [im-  in  -f-  brute:  cf.  F.  abrutir. 
Cf.  embrute.]  To  degrade  or  sink  to  the  state  of  a  brute  ; 
to  make  or  become  brutal  or  bestial. 

im  bue'  (Tm-bu'),  v.  t. ;  im-bued'  (-bud') ;  im-bu'ing.  [L. 
imbuere  ;  orig.  uncert.  ;  perh.  akin  to  Skr.  ambu  water  : 
cf.  also  F.  imbu ,  p.  p.]  1.  To  saturate  ;  to  tinge  deeply  ;  to 
dye ;  impregnate  ;  imbrue  ;  as,  clothes  imbued  with  black. 
2.  To  tincture  deeply  ;  to  cause  to  become  impressed  or 
penetrated  ;  to  impregnate  ;  permeate ;  as,  to  imbue  the 
minds  of  youth  with  good  principles. 

Thy  words,  with  grace  divine 
Imbued ,  bring  to  their  sweetness  no  satiety.  Milton. 
im-burse'  (Tm-bfirs'),  v.  t.  ;  im-bursed'  (-bfirst .') ;  im-burs'- 


ing.  [im-  in  -f-  burse :  cf.  F.  embourser  to  put  into  one’s 
purse,  LL.  imbursare.  See  burse.]  1.  To  put  into,  or  as 
if  into,  one’s  purse  or  a  purse  ;  to  store  up.  Rare. 

2.  To  make  rich  or  wealthy.  Obs. 

3.  To  pay  ;  to  recompense.  Rare. 

I  mer  i'tian  (e'mer-Tsh'dn),  n.  One  of  a  Kartvelian  people 
of  Imeritia,  in  the  Caucasus,  numbering  about  half  a  mil¬ 
lion.  They  are  industrious,  and  capable  agriculturists, 
i-mes'a  tin  (T-mSs'd-tTu),  [/wide  -f-  i$atf».]  C 'hem.  A 
crystalline  substance,  C8HGN20,  obtained  by  the  action  of 
ammonia  on  isatin. 

im'ide  (Tm'id;  -Id ;  184),  n.  Also  imid  [From  amide.] 
Chem.  A  compound  of  imidogen;  specif.,  a  compound  of 
imidogen  with  a  bivalent  acid  radical, 
imide  chloride.  Org.  Chern.  Any  of  a  series  of  compounds 
of  the  general  formula  RC(C1)NH,  formed  by  the  action 
of  phosphorus pentachloride  on  amides,  and  in  other  ways. 
They  may  be  regarded  as  acid  chlorides  in  which  oxygen 
has  been  replaced  by  imidogen. 
im'i-dO  (Tm'T-do;  T-me'do  ;  cf.  amido),  im'i-do-,  a.  depref. 
Chem.  Pertaining  to,  containing,  or  combined  with,  the 
bivalent  radical  NH,  or  imidogen,  which  is  often  called  the 
imido  group.  Many  chemists  distinguish  between  imido 
and  imino ,  just  as  between  amido  and  amino.  See  imino. 
irnido  acid,  a  An  acid  containing  the  group  -C(NH)OH 
instead  of  carboxyl.  Such  acids  are  known  only  in  the 
form  of  esters,  the  imido  esters  or  imido  ethers,  b  An  acid 
whose  acid  hydrogen  belongs  to  the  imido  group,  as  uric 
acid  or  succmimide.  —  i.  base,  a  secondary  amine.  See 
amine.  —  i.  ester  or  ether,  an  ester  of  an  imido  acid, 
i  mid'O-gen  (T-mTd'6-jSn  ;  T-me'dS-),  n.  [imido-  -f  hydro- 
gen.]  Chem.  The  bivalent  radical  NH,  which  is  known  only 
in  combination,  and  may  be  regarded  as  ammonia  from  the 
molecule  of  which  two  hydrogen  atoms  have  been  removed, 
ini'ine  (Tm'Tn;  -en;  184),  n.  Also  -in.  [Arbitrary  variation 
of  amine.]  Chem.  A  compound  of  imidogen  with  a  bivalent 
hydrocarbon  radical;  as,  pentametliylene  imine,  CaHi0:NH. 
lm'i-no  (Tm'T-no  ;  T-me'no  ;  cf.  amino),  im'i-no-,  a.  dr pref. 
Pert,  to,  or  containing,  imidogen  ;  —  in  precise  usage  used 
of  imines,  imido  being  used  of  imides  only.  Cf.  amino. 
im  i  ta  bil'i-ty  (Tm'T-td-bTl'T-tT),  n.  Quality  of  being  mu¬ 
table  ;  power  of  imitation,  in  the  Platonic  sense, 
im'i-ta  ble  (Tm'T-td-b’l),  a.  [L.  imitabilis :  cf.  F.  imitable. 
See  imitate.]  1.  Capable  of  being  imitated  or  copied. 

The  characters  ol  men  placed  in  lower  stations  of  life  are  more 
useful,  as  being  imitable  by  greater  numbers.  Atterbury. 

2.  Worthy  of  imitation  ;  as,  im ita ble  character.  Obs. 
im'l-tate  (-tat),  v.  t. ;  -tat'ed  (-tat'fid);  -tat'lng  (-tat'Tng). 
[L.  imitaius ,  p.  p.  of  imitari  to  imitate;  of  unknown  origin. 
Cf.  image.]  1.  To  follow  as  a  pattern,  model,  or  example; 
to  copy,  or  strive  to  copy,  in  acts,  manners,  etc. ;  to  as¬ 
sume  the  form  or  likeness  of  ;  as,  the  drama  imitates  life. 

Despise  wealth  and  imitate  a  god.  Cowley. 

2.  To  produce  a  semblance  or  likeness  of,  as  in  form, 
character,  color,  qualities,  conduct,  manuers,  etc. ;  to 
reproduce ;  copy. 

A  place  picked  out  by  choice  of  best  alive 

That  Nature’s  work  by  art  cun  imitate.  Spenser. 

3.  To  be  or  appear  like  ;  to  resemble  in  external  appear¬ 
ance  ;  as,  the  paper  is  finished  to  imitate  leather. 

4  To  mimic  ;  as,  to  imitate  another's  intonations.  Specif. : 
Biol.  To  mimic.  See  mimic,  v.  t. 

5.  To  try  ;  endeavor.  Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 

Syn.  — Imitate,  mimic,  mock,  ape  are  here  compared  in 
the  sense  of  copying.  Imitate  is  the  general  term  ;  mimic 
implies  exact  imitation,  esp.  (in  modern  usage)  of  voice, 
gesture,  manner,  etc.,  frequently  in  sport  or  ridicule  ;  to 
mock,  as  here  compared  (see  ridicule),  commonly  adds  to 
mimic  the  implication  of  derision  or  contempt  ;  to  ape  is 
to  imitate  servilely  or  with  absurd  pretension  ;  as.  “The 
affectation  of  imitating  Shakespeare  may  doubtless  be 
carried  too  far  ”  ( T.  Gray) ;  “  Moonbeam,  why  art  thou  so 
pale  ?  .  .  .  is  it  to  mimic  me  ?  ”  ( Shelley ) ;  “  I  am  sure  I  re¬ 
peat  her  words,  though  I  cannot  mimic  either  the  voice  or 
air  with  which  they  were  spoken”  (Fielding) ;  cf.  “with 
mimic  airs  grown  pert  ”  (Pope) :  “  The  babbling  echo 
mocks  the  hounds  ”  (Shak.) ;  “  It  is  a  recreation  to  be  bv 
and  hear  him  mock  the  Frenchman  ”  (id.) ;  cf.  mock  humil¬ 
ity,  mocA'-heroic ;  “  The  stout,  tall  captain  .  .  .  becomes 
their  pattern,  upon  whom  they  fix  their  whole  attention, 
and  ape  all  his  tricks”  ( Cowper );  “We  shudder  but  to 
dream  our  maids  should  ape  those  monstrous  males  ” 
(Tennyson) ;  cf.  “  Fashions  in  proud  Italy,  whose  manners 
still  our  tardy  apish  nation  limps  after  in  base  imitation  ” 
(Shak.).  See  counterfeit. 

im^-ta'tion  (Tm'T-ta'slmn),  n.  [L.  imitatio  :  cf.  F.  imita¬ 
tion.]  1.  An  imitating ;  a  copying  after,  or  an  assumption 
of,  the  form  of  something  regarded  as  a  pattern  or  model ; 
specif.:  a  Platonism.  Act  or  process  whereby  an  object  in 
the  material  world  assumes  the  form  of  its  Idea,  or  arche¬ 
type.  Cf.  participation,  b  vi Esthetics .  Simulation  of  life 


lm-ag'i-na'tor  (T-mttj'T-naqer), 
n.  An  imaginer.  Rare. 
lm-ag'i-na  to  ry,  a.  Imaginary; 
also,  imaginative.  Obs. 
im-ag'ind.  Imagined.  Ref  S/i. 
im-ag'ine,  n.  Device  ;  scheme. 
Obs.  [ines.  I 

im-ag'in-er,  n.  One  who  imag-| 
im-ag'i-nes  (1-mai'T-nez),  L.  pi. 
of  imago.  [uginative.  It.  1 

im-ag'in-ist,  n.  One  who  is  im-| 
im-ag'in-ouB  (T-maj'T-nus),  a. 
Imaginative,.  Rare. 
lmake.  +  make,  a  mate, 
i-ma'mah  (T-ma'ma),  n.  [Ar. 
imdmah.)  Office  of  imam; 
leadership.  1=  imamah.I 

1-mam'ate  (T-m  a  in'a  t),  n.| 
1-mam 'ba  rah  (I-mam'bii/ra), 
i-maum'ba  rah.  u.  Also  -ba  ra, 
-bar'ra,  etc.  [Ar.  imam  chief  + 
Hind,  bard  inclosure.]  Moham¬ 
medanism.  A  building  in  which 
are  conducted  the  eeremonies 
of  the  Muharram. 
i-mam'ship,  n.  See -ship. 
i-manased.  Obs.  p.  p.of  menace. 
1-mang.  +  y-mono. 

1-ma'ret  (T-mii'r.  t),  n.  [Turk., 
fr.  Ar.  Umdrat.]  In  Turkey,  a 
house  for  rent  und  entertainment 
of  travelers,  etc.;  inn  ;  hospice. 
I-ma'ri  ware  (5-ma'rP).  [From 
Iniari ,  town  in  Japan.]  See 
Hizkn  PORCELAIN.  [tyr.I 
i-martred.  Obs  p.  p.  of  mar-| 
1-maum'.  Var.  of  imam. 
im-bake',  v.  t.  To  incrust.  Obs. 
lm-balm'  (Ym-banO,  im-balm'- 
ment,  etc.  Vars.of  embalm,  etc. 
lm-ban',  v.  t.  To  put  under, 


or  subject  to,  a  ban.  Rare. 
im-band',  r.  t.  To  form  into  a 
hand  or  hands.  Rare. 
im  bank',  im-bank'ment,  etc. 
Y'ars.  of  EMBANK,  etc.  [ncrs.l 
im-ban'nered,  a.  Having  ban- 1 
im-bar'.  Var.  of  km  bar. 
im-barge',  v.  t.  [im-  in  -f 
barge.]  To  embark  Obs. 
im-barge',  im-bar'go.  ^  em- 
barg k,  n.  r. 

im-bark',  im  bar-ka'tion,  etc. 
Vars.  of  embark,  etc 
im-bar'ment,  n.  Embargo.  Obs. 
im-barn'.  r.  t.  To  gather  into,  or 
I  store  in.  u  barn  ;  to  garner.  Obs. 

}  im-barque'.  +  embark. 

I  im-base'.  ^  km  bask. 
im-based'  (Ym-bast'),  a.  Fur- 
i  nished  with  a  base, 
im-bas'sa-dor,  im-bas'sa-tor. 
AMBASSA  DOR. 

im'bas-sage.  +  embassage. 
imbasBet.  +  amrassiatk. 
im-ba3'tard-ize,  r.  t.  To  bas¬ 
tardize  ;  debase.  Obs.  R. 
im-bat'tel.  +  embattle. 
im-*ay'.  *1*  embay. 
im'be-cil.  Imbecile.  Ref.  Sp. 
im-bee'iie  (lm-b56'Yl).  •{*  em¬ 
bezzle. 

im'be-cile-ly,  adv.  of  imbecile. 
im-bed'  (Ym-bfcd'),  r.  t.  To  sink 
or  lay  ns  in  a  bed.  See  embed. 
im-bel'lic,  a.  fL.  imbellis:  i w- 
not  4-  bellum  war ;  cf.  belli- 
cus  warlike.]  Not  warlike.  Obs. 
—  im-bel'lious.  a.  Ohs. 
im-bel'lish,  im-bal'lish-ment, 
etc.  ^  EMBELLISH,  etc. 
im-bench',  v.  t.  To  raise,  as  a 


bench;  to  bank  up.  Obs  [coal. I 
im'ber.  +  kmbar-,  kmbf.k,  live! 
im'ber,  n  •  The  ember-goose.  Obs. 
or  Scot.  [goose.  Obs.  I 

im'ber-goose'.  Var.  of  kmbek-I 
im-bes'ill.  J;  embezzle. 
im-bew'.  •]*  imbue. 
imbitation,  n.  Erron.  for  im- 
bi  bit  ion.  Tthnt  imbibes.  I 

im-bib'er  (Ym-bTo'Cr),  n.  One| 
im-bit'ter  (Ym-bYt'Sr),  v.  t. 
To  make  hitter.  See  embitter 
im-bit'terd-  Imbittered.  Rtf. 
St>.  I  bitters.  I 

im  bit'ter-er.  it.  One  that  im-| 
im-bit'ter-ment.  n.  See  -ment 
irab.-aze',  im-bla'zon.  etc. 
Vars.  of  emblaze,  etc.  [som.I 
im-blos'som  Var.  of  h.mblos-1 
im-bod  i-ment.  See -ment. 
im-bog'.  +  EMBOG. 
im-boil'.  +  KM  BOIL, 
im-bold'en.  Var.  of  embolden  . 
im  bol'ish,  r.  t.  [Cf.  abolish.] 
To  do  or  make  away  with.  Obs.  | 
im  bon'i-ty.  n.  [L.  imbonitas.] 
Want  ot  goodness.  Obs. 
im  book',  r.  t.  To  enter  in  a 
book  :  enroll.  Obs.  Scot. 
im-bor'der.  emborder. 
im-bor'dure.  r.  t.  To  surround 
with  a  border  ;  specif..  Her.,  to 
provide  with  a  hordure  of  the 
same  tincture.  Obs. 
imboscade.  +  ambuscade. 

Ii  lm'boB-ca'ta  (Pm'bOs-ka'ta), 
n.  (It]  Ambuscade, 
im-bosk'.  r.  t.  [Cf.  It.  imboscare 
to  imbosk,  imboscarsi  to  retire 
into  a  wood  ;  im-  in  4-  bosco  a 
wood.  See  boscage  ;  cf.  am¬ 


bush.]  To  conceal,  as  in 
hushes;  to  hide.  Obs.  —  v.  i. 
To  he  concealed  Obs 
im-boss'.  ^  EMBOSS 
im-bost',a.  =  embossed,  foam¬ 
ing  at  the  mouth.  See  1st  em¬ 
boss,  2.  —  //.  tf  v  loam  from 
the  mouth.  Obs 
im-bos'ture.  4  embosture 
im-bound'.  +  embound. 
im  bow'.  4  km  bow. 
im-bow'el  t  embowel. 
im-bow'er.  Var.  of  embower. 
im-box'.  4  E.vi box. 
im-brace'.  im-brace'ment,  im- 
1  ra'cer-y,  etc.  ^  embrace,  etc. 
im-braid'.  -fr  embraid,  to  up¬ 
braid.  [entangle.  I 

im-brake'.  +  embrake,  to | 
im-branch'.  r.  t.  6r  i.  To  graft 
in  the  stock.  Obs. 
im-brand'ed.  a.  [im-  in  4- 
brand.]  Equipped  with  swords. 
Obs.  [Var.  of  embrangle. I 
lm-bran'gle  (Y  m-b  r  tt  i)'g’l).| 
im-breed  .  Var.  of  in  breed. 
imbreke.  ».  The  houseleek.  Obs. 
im-breve',  r.  t.  [LL.  imbrevi- 
nre.]  To  imhreviate.  Obs.  Scot, 
imbrewe.  4  imbrue.  [cate.  I 
im'bri-cate-ly,  adv.  of  imbri-| 
im'bri-ca-tive  (Ym'brY-kfl-tYv), 
a.  Imbricate,  as  {estivation, 
im-bri'er.  v.  t.  To  entangle  as 
if  by  briers.  Obs. 
im-bring'.  inbrino.  [Ob.f.l 
im-bris'tled.  a.  Made  bristly  | 
Im'bri-nm  Ma're  (Ym'brY-tfm 
ma're;  115).  Astron.  A  so-called 
sea  in  the  northeast  quadrant 
of  the  moon. 


im  bro-ca'do,  n.  =  1MBEOCATA. 
Obs. 

inFbro-ca'do  (Ym'brri-ka'dd), 
>/. ;  jd.  -does  (-d5z).  [See  bro¬ 
cade.]  Cloth  of  silver  or  of 
gold  ;  brocade.  Obs. 
imbro-ca'ta  (YnVbrC-ka'td), 
im  broc-ca'ta, [It.  imbrocca - 
ta.  J  Ft  ncing.  Thrust;  pass.  Obs. 
im-bro'der.  +  embroider. 
im-broin',  v.  t.  [Cf.  OF.  embru- 
nir  to  darken.]  To  foul;  dirty. 
Obs.  [brothel.  Ohs  A 

im-broth'eled,  a.  Placed  in  aj 
lm-broth'er.  +  embroider. 
im-broun'.  +  embrown. 
im-brow'der.  ^  embroider. 
lm-brownd'.  Imbrowned.  R-  Sp. 
imbrue  'ment.  n.  See -ment. 
im-brute' ment.  n.  See -ment. 
im-bud',  v.  t.  tf  i.  [im-  in  -f  bud. 
n.]  To  graft  by  budding.  Ohs. 
im-bue'ment,  n.  See  -ment. 
im-bull'.  v.  t.  To  include  in  or 
attack  by  a  (papal)  bull.  Obs. 
im  burse'ment. //.  See -ment. 
im-bush'ment.  4  ambushment. 
im-bute',  r.  t.  [L.  imbvtus,  p- 
p.  of  imbuere  to  moisten.]  To 
s«-ak  or  steep.  Obs.  —  im-bu'- 
tion,  ri.  Obs.  [Department.  I 
I.  M.  D.  Abbr.  Indian  Medical  I 
i-medlet.  Obs.  p.  p.  of  meddle. 
i-meind.  Obs.  p.  p.  of  meng. 
imelle.  adv.  tf  prep.  [Cf.  Dnn. 
imelleni ,  Sw .emellan,  Icel.  i  mil¬ 
ium .1  Among ;  amid.  Obs. 
i-melled.  Ohs.  n.p.  of  well,  mix. 
i-mene,o.  if  adv.  [AS  .gem  sene.] 
Common  ;  in  common.  Jibs. 
i-men'nesse.  n.  [  AS.  gemsennes.l 


Community.  Obs.  [Ofts.j 

i-menget.  p.  v.  of  meng,  mix.| 
I'mer  (e'mfr),  w.  =  Imeritian. 
I  mer-e'tian  (e'mfr-e'shdn). 
Var.  of  Imeritian. 
i-met,  i-mete,  n.  [AS.  gemet.  Cf. 
mete.]  Measure;  moderation. 
Obs. 

i-mete.  ^  y-mete,  to  meet, 
i-mete.  Ohs.  p.  p.  of  mete. 
i-mete.  a.  [AS .  yem/rte.)  Suit¬ 
able;  moderate.  Obs.  —  i-met- 
nesse,  n.  Obs.  [i-mete.  Ob*. I 
i-metliche,  a.  [AS.  gemetlie.]  =  | 
Im'be-tep.  Im'ho-tep  (Ym'hf- 
tCp,  Yin'liC-tep),  n.  [Egypt,  i- 
em-hetep  he  who  comes  in 
peace.]  Egypt.  Relig.  The  god 
of  learning,  protector  of  scribes, 
of  artisans  and  builders,  and  in 
Memphisof  physicians,  —  often 
represented  as  holding  a  scroll, 
i  mid',  adv.  tf  prep.  [Cf.  in; 
amid.]  Amid.  Obs. 
im  id  az'ole  (Ym/Yd-&z'5l),  n. 
[imide  4-  azole.]  Glyoxaline. 
i-middes,  prep.  ICf.  imid, 
amidst.]  Amidst.  Obs. 
i-milze,  v.  t.  [AS.  gemiltsian.] 
To  show  mercy  to.  Obs. 
imist  Obs.  p.  p.  of  miss. 
im'i-ta-ble-ne8B.  n.  See-NFss. 
ira'i-ta'men,  n.  [L.]  An  imita¬ 
tion.  Obs. 

im'i-tan-cy  (Ym'Y-ttTn-sY),  n. 
[From  L.  imitans,  p.  pr.  of  imi¬ 
tari.]  Tendency  to  imitation; 
imitativeness.  Rare. 
im'i-tant  (-ttfnt),  n.  [1..  imi¬ 
tans,  - antis ,  p.  pr.]  An  imitaz 
tion  ;  a  counterfeit.  Rare.  j 


ale,  senate,  care,  ftm,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofd ;  eve,  $vent,  find,  recent,  maker;  ice,  ill;  old,  8bey,  orb,  6dd,  s8ft,  connect;  use,  unite,  urn,  up,  circus,  menii ; 

B  Foreign  Word.  f  Obsolete  Variant  of.  -f  combined  with.  =  equals. 
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or  reality  in  art ;  imaginative  embodiment  of  the  ideal  form 
(see  form,  n.,  9  A)  of  reality  ;  —  a  use  following  Aristotle. 

Poesy  is  an  art  of  imitation .  .  .  .  that  is  to  sav,  a  representing, 
counterfeiting,  or  figuring  forth.  *  Sir  l\  Sidney. 

2.  That  which  is  made  or  produced  as  a  copy  ;  that  which 
is  made  to  resemble  something,  whether  for  laudable  or 
fraudulent  purposes  ;  an  artificial  likeness  ;  a  counterfeit. 

Both  these  arts  are  not  only  true  imitations  of  nature,  hut  of 
the  best  nature.  Dryden. 

3.  Prop.,  a  literary  work  or  composition  designed  to  re¬ 
produce  the  style  or  manner  of  another  author ;  loosely,  a 
very  free  translation  of  an  ancient  or  foreign  author,  as 
Dryden’s  “translations”  of  Boccaccio;  an  adaptation  or 
parody;  as,  Pope’s  “ imitations ”  of  Horace;  Thomson’s 
“  Castle  of  Indolence  ”  is  an  imitation  of  Spenser. 

4.  Music.  The  repetition  of  essentially  the  same  melodic 
theme,  phrase,  or  motive,  on  different  degrees  of  pitch,  in  a 
diff  erent  key,  by  one  or  more  of  the  other  voice  parts,  or  with 
some  modification  of  rhythm  or  intervals.  Cf.  IstcANON,  C»a. 
Imitation  is  strict,  when  the  original  theme  or  phrase  (the 
antecedent)  and  its  repeated  form  (the  consequent)  are  iden¬ 
tical  in  intervals  and  note  values ;  free,  when  the  conse¬ 
quent  has  some  modification.  Its  aesthetic  effectiveness 
is  in  securing  unity  and  coherence  in  intricate  polyphonic 
composition.  For  the  common  varieties  of  free  imitation 

—  augmentation ,  diminution ,  inversion ,  and  retrograde  im¬ 
itation  —  see  these  terms. 

6.  Biol.  Condition  of  imitating,  or  mimicking,  a  different 
animal,  or  a  plant,  or  inanimate  object.  See  mimic,  v.  t. 
Im  i  ta'tion  (Tm'T-ta'slmn),  a.  Simulating  something  supe¬ 
rior,  esp.  something  of  more  costly  materials ;  as,  imitation 
lace ;  imitation  bronze. 

im  i  ta'tion-al  (-ta'shim-Sl),  a.  Pertaining  to,  marked  by, 
or  employed  in,  imitation  ;  as,  imitational  propensities, 
im'i-ta-tive  (Tm'T-ta-tTv),  a.  [L.  imitalivus:  cf.  F.  imi- 
tatif.]  1.  Marked  by  imitation  ;  exhibiting  some  of  the 
qualities  of,  or  formed  after,  a  model,  pattern,  or  original ; 
as,  painting  is  an  imitative  art ;  an  imitative  word,  one  in¬ 
tended  to  reproduce  or  represent  a  natural  sound. 

This  temple,  less  in  form,  with  equal  grace, 

Was  imitative  of  the  first  in  Thrace.  Dryden 

2.  Inclined  to  imitate,  or  copy  ;  given  to  imitation  ;  as, 
man  is  an  imitative  being. 

3.  Imitating  something  superior ;  imitation  ;  counterfeit. 

4.  Zodl.  Mimicking  another  species  or  certain  of  its  char¬ 
acters,  or  an  inanimate  object.  See  mimic,  v.  t. 

—  im'i-ta  tlvedy,  a</v. —im'i  ta  five  ness,  n. 
lm'i-tator  (-ta'ter),  n.  [L.]  One  who  imitates, 
lxn-mac'u-iate  (T-mXk'u-lat),  a.  [L.  immaculaius ;  im- 

not  -f-  maculatus,  p.  p.  of  maculate  to  spot,  stain,  fr.  ma¬ 
cula  spot.  See  mail  armor.]  1.  Without  stain  or  blemish; 
spotless  ;  undefiled  ;  pure  ;  as,  an  immaculate  heart. 

Thou  sheer,  immaculate  and  silver  fountain.  Shak. 

2.  Without  flaw,  fault,  or  error  ;  as,  an  immaculate  book. 

3.  Without  spot  or  spots;  spotlessly  clean  ;  as,  his  linen 
was  immaculate. 

4.  Bot.  &  Zodl.  Without  colored  spots  or  marks. 
Immaculate  Conception,  R.  C.  Ch .,  the  miraculous  conception 
by  which  the  Virgin  Mary  is  held  to  have  been  conceived 
without  original  sin,  or  the  doctrine  which  affirms  this. 
The  doctrine  was  made  an  article  of  faith  by  the  papal 
bull  “  Ineffabilis  Deus,”  Dec.  8,  1854.  —  I.  Heart.  ( '.  Ch., 
the  physical  heart  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  the  subject  of  a 
devotion  first  propagated  by  John  Eudes  (1801-80)  and  ex¬ 
tended  to  the  whole  church  by  Pius  IX.  in  1855.  The  Feast 
of  the  Immaculate  Heart  is  kept  with  a  special  Mass  and 
office,  either  on  the  Sunday  after  the  octave  of  the  Assump¬ 
tion  or  on  the  third  Sunday  after  Pentecost. 

—  Im  mac'u  late  ly,  adv.  —  im  mac'u  late  noss,  n. 

im  man'a-cle  (T-m£n'd-k’l),  v.  t.  ;  im-man'a-cled  (-k’ld) ; 
im-man'a-clino  (-klTng).  To  manacle  ;  to  fetter  ;  hence, 
to  confine  ;  to  restrain  from  free  action.  Rare.  Milton. 
Im  ma  na'tlon  (Tm'd-na'slmn),  n.  [im-  in  -j-  L.  manare  to 
flow  ;  cf.  manat io  a  flowing.]  A  flowing  or  entering  in.  R. 
im  mane'  (I-man'),  a.  [L.  immanis.]  Very  great ;  huge  ; 
vast ;  also,  monstrous  in  character ;  inhuman  ;  atrocious  ; 
fierce.  Archaic.  “  So  immane  a  man.”  Chapman. 
Im'ma  nence  (Tm'd-n2ns)  I  n.  1.  Immanent  state  or  qual- 
im'ma  nen-cy  (-n£n-sT)  i  ity  ;  inherence  ;  an  indwelling. 
2.  Doctrine  of  immanence  or  immanency,  esp.  that  God 
is  immanent  in  the  world  ;  — opposed  to  transcendency. 

This  doctrine  is  called  .  .  .  the  system  of  immanency .  and  its 
logical  characteristic  is  given  when  we  say  that  it  makes  not 
only  God  to  he  the  essence  of  the  universe,  hut  the  essence  of 
the  universe  to  be  God.  ./  Martini  on. 

im'ma  nent  (-n<5nt),  a.  [L.  immanent ,  p.  pr.  of  immanere 
to  remain  in  or  near  ;  im-  in  -f-  manere  to  remain  :  cf.  F. 
immanent.']  1.  Remaining  or  operating  within  the  sub¬ 
ject  considered ;  neither  derived  from,  nor  passing,  with¬ 
out;  indwelling,  inherent,  or  intrinsic  ;  often,  as  applied 
to  a  mental  event,  confined  to  consciousness  or  to  the 
mind  ;  subjective  ;  as,  an  immanent  act ;  —  contrasted 
with  emanant,  transcendent ,  transeunt.  Cf.  cause. 

A  cognition  is  an  immanent  act  of  mind  Sir  If'.  Hamilton. 
An  immanent  power  in  the  life  of  the  world.  Hare. 
Causality  is  transitive  in  so  far  as  anything  gives  rise  to  ef¬ 
fects  which  lie  outside  its  own  being,  So  far  as  the  effects  to 
which  it  gives  rise  fall  within  its  own  being,  its  causality  is  im¬ 
manent.  (1.  h.  Stout. 

2.  Designating,  or  pertaining  to,  the  philosophical  hypoth¬ 
esis  that  the  world  does  not  transcend  consciousness,  but 
is  immanent  within  it. 

im  man'i-fest  (T-raSn'T-fSst),  a.  Not  manifest.  Rare.  — 

im  man'i  fest  ness.  n. 


lm-man'tle  (T-mSn't’l),  v.  t.  To  cover  or  encircle  as  with, 
or  to  infold  in,  a  mantle. 

Im  man'U-el  (T-m5n'u-el),  n.  [Heb.  ’ immanuel ,  fr.  ’ im 
with  -f-  anu  us  -f-  el  God.]  God  with  us  ;  —  an  appellation 
of  the  Christ.  Is.  vii.  14.  Matt.  i.  23. 

im  m&r  ces'cl  ble  (Tm/ar-s8s'T-b’l),  a.  [L.  immurcesci bi¬ 
lls  ;  im -  not  -|-  marcescere  to  fade  :  cf.  F.  immarcescible.] 
Unfading  ;  incorruptible  ;  imperishable.  Now  Rare. 
im  ma-te'ri-al  (Tm'd-te'n-al),  a.  [im-  not  -j-  material  : 
cf.  F.  immateriel.]  1.  Not  consisting  of  matter  ;  incor¬ 
poreal  ;  spiritual ;  disembodied. 

Angels  are  spirits  immaterial  and  intellectual.  Hooker. 

2.  Having  not  much  body  or  substance  ;  flimsy.  Rare. 

3.  Of  no  substantial  consequence;  without  weight  or 
significance;  unimportant;  as,  it  is  wholly  immaterial 
whether  he  stays  or  not. 

Syn. —  Unimportant,  inconsequential,  insignificant,  in¬ 
considerable,  trifling. 

Im  ma  teri  al  ism  (-iz’m),  n.  1.  Immaterial  state  or  being. 
2.  Philos.  The  doctrine  that  external  bodies  are  of  the 
essence  of  mind  ;  specif.,  Berkeleianism. 
im  ma  teri  al  ist,  n.  Philos.  One  who  believes  in,  or 
professes,  iminaterialism. 

im'ma-teri-al'i-ty  (-Xl'T-tt),  n.  ;  ]>l.  -ties  (-tiz).  State  or 
quality  of  being  immaterial ;  also,  something  immaterial, 
im  ma  te'ri-al-ize  (-te'rt-al-Iz),  v.  t. ;  -ized  (-izd) ;  -iz'ing 
(-iz'ing).  To  render  immaterial  or  incorporeal. 

hnmaterialized  spirits  Qlanvill. 

im  ma  ture'  (Tm'd-tur'),  a.  [L.  immaiurus ;  im-  not  -j- 
maturus  mature,  ripe.  See  mature.]  1.  Premature ; 
untimely  ;  as,  an  immature  death.  Ohs.  or  Archaic. 

2.  Not  mature  ;  not  arrived  at  perfection  or  full  develop¬ 

ment  ;  unripe  ;  crude  ;  unfinished  ;  as,  immature  fruit ; 
immature  character;  immature  plans.  “An  ill-meas¬ 
ured  and  immature  counsel.”  Bacon. 

3.  Phys.  Geog.  Youtliful ;  not  yet  advanced  to  a  mature 
stage  ;  —  said  of  topography  and  topographic  features, 
esp.  valleys,  drainage,  etc.,  so  long  as  most  of  the  area 
concerned  is  well  above  base  level. 

im  ma-tu'ri-ty  (-tu'rl-tT),  n.;  pi.  -ties  (-ttz).  [L.  immatu- 
ritas .]  1.  State  or  quality  of  being  immature :  a  Prema¬ 

tureness.  Obs.  b  Unripeness;  incompleteness.  “When  the 
world  has  outgrown  its  intellectual  immaturity .”  Caird. 
2.  Something  immature. 

im  me-a  bil'i  ty  (Tm'e-d-bTl'T-tT),  n.  [im-  not  -f  L.  mea - 
bilis  passable,  fr.  meare  to  pass.]  Waut  of  power  to  pass 
or  flow  ;  impassableness.  Arbulhnot. 

im  meas'ur-a  ble  (T-mSzh'ur-d-b’l ;  Tm-mSzh'- ;  250),  a. 
[im-  not  -f  measurable :  cf.  F.  immesurable.  Cf.  immen- 
surable,  unmeasurable.]  Incapable  of  being  measured  ; 
immensurable  ;  hence,  indefinitely  extensive ;  illimitable. 

Of  depth  immeasurable.  Milton. 

im-me'di-a-cy  (T-me'dT-d-sT),  n.  Quality  or  state  of  being 
immediate.  Specif.  :  a  Freedom  from  intervention  of  a 
medium  ;  immediateness  ;  directness  ;  direct  presence. 

Books  of  vivid  human  import,  forcing  upon  their  minds  the 
issues,  pleasures,  busyness,  importance,  and  immediacy  of  that 
life  in  which  they  stand.  Stevenson. 

b  Philos.  That  which  is  not  determined  by  previous  ex¬ 
perience  or  by  preformed  ideas ;  also,  that  which  is  directly 
present  in  consciousness;  the  sensations,  thoughts,  and  feel¬ 
ings  of  the  moment,  as  distinguished  from  that  to  which 
they  may  refer,  c  Feudal  Law.  State  or  relation  of  be¬ 
ing  immediate  lord  or  vassal. 

im  me'di  al  (T-me'dT-al),  a.  Dyeing.  Lit.,  not  medial ;  — 
used  of  certain  direct-acting  dyes  ;  as,  immedial  blue, 
im  me'di  ate  (-at),  a.  [F.  im  medial  or  LL.  immedialus. 
See  in-  not ;  mediate.]  1.  Having  no  intermediary  or  in¬ 
termediation.  Specif.  :  a  Next  in  line  or  relation  ;  directly 
connected,  succeeding,  or  the  like  ;  not  secondary  or  re¬ 
mote ;  as,  immediate  followers;  an  immediate  heir. 

You  are  moBt  immediate  to  our  throne  Shak. 

b  Feudal  Law.  Standing  in,  or  designating,  the  relation  of 
vassal  and  lord  when  the  one  holds  directly  of  the  other. 
C  Acting  without  the  intervention  of  another  object,  cause, 
or  agency  ;  as,  an  immediate  cause,  d  Of  or  pertaining  to 
psychical  immediacy;  direct;  intuitive  ;  without  reference 
to  other  states  ;  as,  immediate  knowledge,  e  Directly  or 
intimately  touching  or  affecting  ;  closest  or  most  precious 
in  value  or  urgency  ;  primary  ;  proximate ;  not  ulterior ; 
as,  immediate  wants  or  interests. 

Good  name  in  man  and  woman  .  .  . 

Is  the  immediate  jewel  of  their  souls.  Shak. 

2.  Not  distant  or  separated  in  time  or  space;  adjoining; 
nearest ;  next.  Esp.  :  a  Of  space  :  In  uninterrupted  rela¬ 
tion  ;  continuous  ;  direct ;  as,  the  immediate  contact  of  two 
objects  ;  often,  Colloq.,  not  far  apart  or  distant ;  as,  hidden 
in  the  immediate  neighborhood ;  living  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  one  another,  b  Of  time  :  Near,  or  pert,  to,  the 
present ;  as, the  immediate  future  ;  immediate  plans  ;  hence, 
occurring  without  delay  ;  made  or  done  at  once  ;  present ; 
instant.  “  Assemble  we  immediate  council.”  Shak. 

Syn.  —  Proximate,  close,  next.  See  direct. 
immediate  auscultation.  See  auscultation.  — - 1.  extent.  See 
extent,  2.  —  i.  inference,  Logic ,  an  inference  drawn  from  a 
single  proposition  or  premise  ;  —  distinguished  from  medi¬ 
ate, ,  or  syllogistic,  inference.  See  opposition,  1  q.  —  i.  right. 
Law.  See  right,  n. 

im-me'di-ate-ly,adv.  of  immediate;  —  opposed  to  mediately. 
Specif.:  a  Without  intermediary  :  in  direct  connection  or 
relation  ;  in  a  way  to  concern  or  affect  directly  or  closely  ; 


without  intervention  of  any  person  or  thing  ;  proximately; 
directly  ;  closely  ;  as,  immediately  contiguous. 

God’s  acceptance  of  it  either  immediately  by  himself,  or  medi¬ 
ately  by  the  hands  of  the  bishop.  South. 

b  Without  interval  of  time;  without  delay;  straightway; 
instantly  ;  at  once. 

And  Jesus  .  .  .  touched  him,  saving,  I  will ;  be  thou  clean. 
And  immediately  his  leprosy  was  cleansed.  Matt  viii.  A 

C  As  a  conj. :  As  soon  as.  Cf.  directly,  8. 

Immediately  an  order  of  adjudication  has  been  made  Blackstone. 
Syn.  —  Quickly,  forthwith,  presently.  See  directly. 
im  me'di  at  ism  (T-me'dT-at-Tz’m),  n.  1.  Immediateness. 
2.  The  policy  or  practice  of  immediate  action  ;  —  a  term 
formerly  used  in  the  United  States  with  reference  to  the 
abolition  of  slavery.  —  im-me'di-at-ist  (-ist),  n. 

Im  medi  ca  ble  (T-uiSd'i-kd-bT),  a.  [L.  immedicabilis. 
See  in-  not ;  medicable.]  Not  to  be  healed  or  remedied  ; 
incurable.  “  Wounds  immedicable.11  Milton.  —  1m- 
med'i  ca  ble  ness,  n.  —  im  med'i-ca  bly,  adv. 
im  mem'o-ra  ble  (T-mSm'o-rd-b’l),  a.  [L.  immemorabilis ; 
mi-  not  +  memorabilis  memorable  :  cf.  F.  immemorable. 
See  memorable.]  1.  Not  memorable. 

2.  Immemorial.  Rare.  J.  C.  Van  Dyke. 

im  me  mo'ri-al  (Tm'e-mo'rT-dl ;  201),  a.  [im-  not  -f-  me¬ 
morial:  cf.  F.  immemorial.]  Extending  beyond  the  reach 
of  memory,  record,  or  tradition;  indefinitely  ancient;  as, 
existing  from  time  immemorial.  (See  time  immemorial.) 
“  Immemorial  elms.”  Tennyson. 

im  mense'  (T-mSns'),  a.  [L.  immensus ;  im-  not  -j-  men- 
sus,  p.  p.  of  metiri  to  measure  :  cf.  F.  immense.  See 
measure.]  1.  Unmeasured;  immeasurable  ;  unlimited  ;  in¬ 
finite.  Commonly:  Very  great;  vast;  huge.  “  Immense  the 
power.”  Pope.  “ Immense  and  boundless  ocean.”  Daniel. 

O  Goodness  infinite  !  Goodness  immense  !  Milton. 
2.  Hyperbolically,  of  surpassing  or  supreme  excellence; 
exceedingly  good,  fine,  or  the  like;  “  magnificent.”  Slang. 
Syn.  —  Measureless,  illimitable,  unbounded,  unlimited, 
interminable,  vast,  prodigious,  monstrous.  See  enormous. 
im  mense',  n.  Immense  space,  extent,  or  number;  im¬ 
mensity.  “  The  dark  immense  of  air.”  Tennyson. 

im  men'si-ty  (T-mSn'sT-tT),  n. ;  pi.  -ties  (-tTz).  [L^  im- 
mensitas:  cf.  F.  imm ensile.]  1.  State  or  quality  of  being 
immense  ;  unlimited  or  immeasurable  extension  ;  infinity ; 
vastness  in  extent  or  bulk  ;  hugeness  ;  an  immense  amount 
or  quantity  ;  that  which  is  immense  ;  infinite  being,  exist¬ 
ence,  or  space. 

Lost  in  the  wilds  of  vast  immensity.  Blackmore. 

An  immensity  of  information.  11.  Sjiencer. 

2.  pi.  Immense  or  infinite  beings, 
im  men  su  ra  ble  (T-niSn'6hd<j-rd-b’l),  a.  [im-  not  -f-  L. 
mensurabilis  measurable  :  cf.  F.  immensurable.  Cf.  im¬ 
measurable.]  Not  mensurable ;  immeasurable. 

What  an  ini  mensurable  space  is  the  firmament.  Derham. 
im-merd'  (T-rafird'),  v.  t.  [L.  in  -f-  merda  dung  :  cf.  F.  em- 
merde.r.]  To  cover  with  ordure.  Rare.  R.  Browning. 
im  merge'  (T-mfirj'),  v.  t. ;  iM-MERGED'(-mGrjd') ;  im-merg'- 
ing  (-mQr'jTiig).  [L.  ivnnergere  ;  im-  in  -f-  mergere  to  dip, 
plunge:  cf.  F.  im  merger.  See  merge;  cf.  immerse.]  To 
plunge  into,  under,  or  within  anything,  esp.  a  fluid  ;  to  dip  ; 
immerse.  See  immerse. 

Their  bouIr  are  immerged  in  matter.  Jer.  Taylor. 
im-merge',  V.  i.  To  disappear  by  entering  into  any  me¬ 
dium,  or  region,  as  a  star  into  the  light  of  the  sun.  Rare. 
Im  merse'  (T-mGrs'),  r.  t. ;  im-mersei/  (-mdrst') ;  im-mers'- 
ing.  [L.  immersus,  p.  p.  of  immergere.  See  immerge.] 
1  To  plunge  into  anything  that  surrounds  or  covers,  esp. 
into  a  fluid  ;  to  dip  ;  sink  ;  bury  ;  immerge. 

Deep  immersed  beneath  its  whirling  wave.  J.  Warton. 

More  than  a  mile  immersed  within  the  wood.  Dryden. 

2.  To  baptize  by  immersion.  See  baptism. 

3.  To  engage  deeply  ;  to  engross  the  attention  of  ;  to  in¬ 
volve  ;  overwhelm  ;  absorb. 

The  queen  immersed  in  such  a  trance.  Tennyson. 
Syn.  — See  absorb,  dip. 

Im  merse',  v.  i.  To  plunge  one’s  self  ;  to  become  absorbed. 

Obs.  or  R.  t  >x  f.  E.  D. 

im  mersed'  (T-mdrst'),  pret.  tt*  p.  p.  of  immerse.  Specif . : 
p.  a.  a  Bot.  Growing  wholly  under  water;  submerged, 
b  Biol.  Completely  embedded  in,  or  sunk  below  the  sur¬ 
face  of,  another  part  or  organ  ;  —  applied  esp.  to  the  cap¬ 
sules  of  certain  mosses  when  covered  by  the  pericliaetium, 
or  to  the  apotliecia  of  lichens  when  sunk  in  the  thallus. 
C  Astron.  Eclipsed  or  occulted.  Obs. 
immersed  wedge,  Naval  Arch.,  the  wedge-shaped  portion  of 
a  ship  which  becomes  immersed  when  the  ship  rolls  from 
its  normal  position  of  equilibrium,  the  similarly  emerg¬ 
ing  portion  being  called  the  emerged  wedge, 
im-mer'sion  (T-mdr'shfin),  n.  [L.  immersio:  cf.  F.  im¬ 
mersion.]  Act  of  immersing, or  state  of  being  immersed  ;  as  : 
a  A  sinking  or  plunging,  esp.  within  a  fluid  ;  a  dipping  ;  as, 
the  immersion  of  Achilles  in  the  Styx  ;  specif.,  submersion 
in  water  for  the  purpose  of  Christian  baptism  ;  baptism  by 
submersion  of  the  person  in  water.  Cf .  affusion,  aspersion. 
b  Astron.  Disappearance  of  a  celestial  body,  either  by 
passing  behind  another,  as  in  the  occultation  of  a  star  by 
the  moon,  or  by  passing  into  its  shadow,  as  in  the  eclipse 
of  a  satellite  ;  —  opposed  to  emersion. 

Im-mer'sion-ism  (-Tz’m),  n.  The  doctrine  that  immersion 
is  essential  to  Christian  baptism  ;  the  practice  of  baptism 
by  immersion 

immersion  lens  or  objective.  Micros.  An  objective  of 
short  focal  distance  designed  to  work  with  a  drop  of  liquid, 


im'i-ta'tion-ist,  u.  <  )ne  given  to 
imitation  or  lacking  originality; 
one  who  gives  imitations, 
im'i-ta-tiv.  Imitative.  Ref.  Sp. 
im'i-ta-tive.  n.  dram.  A  verb 
expressive  of  imitation.  Obs. 
i  mi-ta-to'res,  ser'vnm  pe'cus 
tm'T-til-to'rez  ;  201).  [L.]  Im¬ 
itators,  a  servile  herd. 

Horace  ( Epistles ,  I.  xix.  lb), 
im'i  ta  tor-ship. »/.  See-^mi*. 
im'i-ta  tress  (tm'Y-ta'trSs),  w., 
fem.  of  imitator.  [Imitiitress.  I 
Im  i-ta'trix  (-tii'trlks).  w. 
Im'la,  or  Im'lah  (Tnr  Id).  Bin. 
lm-mac'u-la-cy  ( Y-mftk'fl-ld-sT), 
a.  Immaculateness, 
im  mac  u  la'tion  (-la'shan),  n. 
Immaculatoness.  Rare. 
lm-mag  i  na'tlon.  im-mag'ine, 
etc.  +  imagination,  etc. 
lm-mailed',  a.  Mail-clad.  Ohs. 
lm-mal'le-a-b’e  (Y-m&l'?-d-b’l\ 
a.  Not  malleable ;  unyielding./?, 
im-mane'ly.  adv.  of  immane. 
im  mano  neas,  n.  See -ness. 


lra  ma-nen'tal  (Ym'd-nPn'Ml), 
a.  Pertaining  to  the  doctrine 
of  immanence.  [nent. I 

im'ma  nent-ly,  adr.  of  imma-| 
Im  ma'nes  (Y-ma'nez),  n.  nt. 
[NL.  See  immane.]  Zoid.  =  Di- 
no  km  tubs. 

im-man'i-ty.  n  [L.  immanitas.] 
Immane  state  or  quality.  Obs. 
im-man'u-a-ble.  | not  -f 
mnnnable.]  Uncontrollable.  Obs. 
im-mar'ble.  v  t.  [  iw-  in  mar¬ 
ble.]  To  turn  into  marble  ;  to 
render  like  marble.  /?.  [-ness. I 
im  mar-ces'ci-ble-nesB.  n.  Seel 
im'mar-ce8'ci-bly,  adr.  of  im- 
marcescible  see -ly 
im-mar'gin-at©,  a.  Without  a 
definite  margin  [0&.«.| 

im-mar'tial,  a.  Not  martial.  | 
im  mask',  »•.  t.  To  cover  as  with 
a  musk  :  disguise.  Obs.  [Ohs. I 
im-match'a-ble.  a.  Matchless. | 
im-match'les8.  a.  Matchless. 
Ohs.  [terial.I 

lm  ma-t«'ri-al-ly,  adv.  of  imma-| 


inUma-te'ri  al  neas.x  See  -ness. 
im  ma  te'ri-als,  n.  pi.  Immate¬ 
rial  or  incorporeal  things.  Rare. 
im  ma-te'ri-ate,  a.  Immaterial. 

Obs. 

im'ma  tric'u-late,  v.  t.  [im-  in 
-f  matriculate  ]  To  matricu¬ 
late  ;  enroll.  Hare.  —  imma- 
tric  u-la'tion,  v.  Rare. 
im  ma  tured'  (-tQrd'),  a.  Not 
matured  ;  left  immature, 
imma-ture'ly,  adv  of  imma- 

tu  RE. 

im  ma  ture'ness.  n.  See  -xe«s. 
Im-maze',  r.  f.  To  entangle  or 
embarrass  as  in  a  maze.  Obs. 
im-meas  ur-a-bll'i-ty  (Y-m^zh'- 
flr-d-hYl'Y-tY),  w.  Quality  or  state 
of  heing  immeasurable,  [-ness.  I 
lm  meas'ur  a  bie-nesB.  n.  See| 
lm-meas 'ur-o-bly,  adv.  of  im¬ 
measurable.  See  -ly'. 
lm-meas'ured  (-fird),  a.  Not 
measured;  immeasurable;  vast, 
im  me-chsn'i-cal,  a.  Not  me¬ 
chanical  ;  untechnieal.  Obs. — 


im  me-rhan'i-cal-ly,  adv.  Obs. 
im  me'di-ate,  adv.  Immediate¬ 
ly  Obs. 

im-me'di-ate-ness,  n.  See -ness. 
im-me  di-a'tion  (Vine'dl-a'- 
sliun),  n  Direct  communica¬ 
tion  or  action.  Obs. 

Im  me  dia-tis'ta.  Incorrect  for 
Inmediatista. 

||  im-me  di-c  a'bi-le  vul'nus 

(Y-mgd'Y-k&b'Y-le)  [L.]  An 
incurable  wound. 

Ovid  (Metam.,  1. 190,  X.  189). 
im  me-lo'di-ous.  a.  Not  melodi¬ 
ous.  [member.  /?are.| 

im-mem'ber,  v.  t  To  make  al 
im  me-mor'.G.  [L.]  Forgetful. 
Obs.  Scot.  [memorial.  I 

im'rae  mo'ri-al-ly,  adv.  of  im- | 
im-menBe'ly,  adv.  of  immense. 
im-menBe'ness,  n.  See -ness. 
im-men'si-ble.  a.  [OF.]  Im¬ 
measurable  ;  immense.  Ohs. 
im-men'sive,  a.  [Cf.  OF.  im- 
mensif.]  Immense;  immeasur¬ 
able.  Obs. 


im-men  eu  ra-bil'i-ty  (Y-mSn'- 

shdD-rd-bYl'Y-tl),  a.  Immensu¬ 
rable  state  or  quality,  [-ness.1 
im  men'8u-ra-ble-ne88.  n  8ee| 
im-men 'su-rate.  a.  [im-  not  -+- 
mensurate .]  Unmeasured  ;  un¬ 
limited.  Obs. 

Im'mer  (Ym'5r)  Bib. 
im-mer'gence  (T-mOr'j^ns),  n. 
Act  of  immerging. 
im-mer'gent.  a.  [Cf  emer¬ 
gent.]  Urgent.  Obs. 
im-mer'gent  (-jent),  a.  [im-  not 
4-  L.  merge  ns ,  p.  pr.  of  mergere 
to  dip.]  Not  merging.  Rare. 
im'mer-goose'.  Var.  of  ember- 
goose.  [demerit.  Obs.  I 

im-mer'it,  n.  Went  of  worth  ;| 
im-mer'it,  v.  t.  To  fail  to  merit 
or  deserve.  Obs.  [Obs. I 

im-mer'it  ed.  a.  Unmerited.! 
Im-mer'i-to  (Ym-mSr'P-tO),  n. 

It.l  Lit.,  without  merit ;  —  used 
Spender  a*  a  noin  de  plume, 
im  mer  i  to'ri  oub.  a.  Not  mer¬ 
itorious  ;  undeserving  Obs.  — 


im-mer  i  to'ri-ous-ly.  adr.  Obs. 
im-mer'i-touB.  a.  [L.  immeri- 
tns ;  i,n-  not  -f-  meri  tvs,  p.  p.  of 
mereri  to  deserve.]  Undeserv¬ 
ing.  Obs. 

im-mera'a-ble  (Y-mfir's<7-b’l),  a. 
IL.  i miner sabit is.]  That  cannot 
be  immersed  or  drowned.  Obs. 
im-merse',  a.  [L.  immersus,]). 
p.]  Immersed.  Obs 
wn-merBe'nient.  n.  See  -me xt. 
im-mers'i-ble  (Y-mfir'sY-h’l  i,  a. 
[From  immerse.]  Capable  of 
being  immersed.  Rare. 
im  mers'i-ble,  a .  [im-  not  4  L. 
mersiis,  p.  p.  of  mergere  to 
plunge.]  =  immersable.  Obs. 
—  im-mera  i-bil'i-ty.  u.  Obs. 
im-mer'Bion-ist.  n.  An  advocate 
or  practicer  of  immersion  ism. 
im-mer'sive,  a.  Involving,  or 
marked  by,  immersion.  Obs. 

O.rf  E.  D. 

im-mesh'.  Var.  of  enmesh. 
im  me-thod'ic,  a.  Immethodi- 
cal 


food,  foot ;  out,  oil ;  chair  ;  go  ;  sing,  iijk  ;  44»en,  thin  ;  nature,  verdure  (250) ;  k  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144) ;  boN  ;  yet ;  zh  —  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Guide. 
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as  oil,  between  the  front  lens  and  the  cover  ^lass.  An  en- 
domerslon  lens  or  objective  is  one  in  which  a  liquid  is  occluded 
between  the  lenses  to  neutralize  chromatic  aberratiou. 
lm  me  thodi  cal  (Yra'e-th5d'T-kfil  ;  Im'me-),  a.  Not  me¬ 
thodical  ;  without  method  or  system  ;  without  order  or  reg¬ 
ularity  ;  confused.  — im'me-thod'i-cal-ly,  adv. 

Im'ml  grant  (Ym'Y-grSnt),  n.  [L.  immigrant ,  p.  pr.  of  im- 
migrare  to  go  into.  See  immigrate.]  One  that  immigrates  ; 
one  who  comes  to  a  country  for  the  purpose  of  permanent 
residence  ;  —  the  correlative  of  emigrant. 

Syn.  — See  emigrant. 

Im'ml  grant,  a.  Immigrating. 

im'ml- grate  (-grat),  v.  i.  ;  im'mi-grat'ed  (-grat'Sd) ;  im'mi- 
grat'ing  (-grating).  [L.  immigrare,  immigration,  to  im¬ 
migrate  ;  ini-  in  -f-  migrare.  See  migrate.]  To  come  to 
dwell  or  settle  ;  to  come  into  a  country  of  which  one  is  not  a 
native  for  the  purpose  of  permanent  residence.  Cf. emigrate. 
Im'ml  grate,  v.  i.  To  bring  in  as  permanent  residents ;  to 
send  as  immigrants. 

lm  ml  gra'tion  (-gra'shwn),n.  1.  An  immigrating;  specif.,  a 
going  into  a  country  for  the  purpose  of  permanent  residence. 

2.  The  number  of  immigrants  arriving  during  a  given  period. 
Im'ml  gra-to-ry  (Ym'T-gru-to-rY),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to 
immigration.  Rare. 

Im'ml  nence  (Ym'Y-nens),  n.  [L.  imminentia.  See  immi¬ 
nent.]  1.  Condition  or  quality  of  being  imminent ;  a 
threatening,  as  of  something  about  to  happen. 

The  imminence  of  any  danger  or  distress.  Fuller. 
2.  That  which  is  imminent ;  impending  evil  or  danger. 
“  But  dare  all  imminence .”  Shak. 

Im'ml  nen  cy  (-nen-sY),  n.  Quality  of  being  imminent ; 

imminent  character ;  imminence. 

Im'ml  nent  (-ii?nt),  a.  [L.  imminent ,  p.  pr.  of  imminere  to 
project ;  im-  in  -f-  minere  (in  comp.)  to  jut,  project :  cf  F. 
imminent.  Cf.  eminent.]  1.  Threatening  to  occur  imme¬ 
diately  ;  near  at  hand  ;  impending  ;  —  said  esp.  of  misfor¬ 
tune  or  peril.  “  In  danger  imminent .”  Spenser. 

2.  Hence  :  Full  of  danger;  threatening;  menacing;  perilous. 

Hairbreadth  scapes  i’  the  imminent  deadly  breach.  Shak. 

3.  (With  upon)  Bent  or  fixed  ;  attentive  to.  Obs. 

Their  eyes  ever  imminent  upon  worldly  matters  Milton. 
4-  Lit.,  projecting  over  or  forward  ;  overhanging. 

Old  stone  cities,  imminent  on  the  windy  seaboard.  Stevenson. 
6.  By  confusion :  Obs.  a  Immanent,  b  Eminent. 

Syn.  —  Threatening,  near,  at  hand.  —  Imminent,  impend¬ 
ing.  Imminent,  the  stronger  term,  applies  to  that  (esp. 
danger,  misfortune,  and  the  like)  which  threatens  to  hap¬ 
pen  immediately,  or  is  on  the  point  of  happening  ;  that  is 
impending  which  hangs  suspended,  it  may  be  indefinitely, 
over  one  ;  as,  “  Three  times  to-day  you  have  defended  me 
from  imminent  death  ”  (Shak.) ;  “  The  impending  woe  sat 
heavy  on  his  breast  ”  (Pope);  discovery  was  imminent,  a 
storm  was  impending.  See  threaten. 
lm  mln'gle  (Y-miq'g’l ;  Ym-mYq'g’l),  v.  t.  <t*  i.  To  mix  in¬ 
timately  ;  to  blend  ;  intermingle. 

lm  mis'ci  ble  (Y-nns'Y-b’l),  a.  [ im -  not  -f-  miscible :  cf.  F. 
immiscible .]  Not  capable  of  being  mixed  or  mingled. 

A  chaos  of  immiscible  and  conflicting  particles.  Cud  worth. 

—  lm  mis  cl  bll'l  ty  (  bTl'T-tT),  n.  —  im  mis'ci  bly,  adv. 
lm  mls'slon  (T-mYsh'un),  n.  [L.  imniissio :  cf.  F.  immis- 

sion.  See  immit.]  1.  Act  of  immitting;  injection;  admis¬ 
sion  ;  introduction  ;  —  correlative  of  emission. 

2.  Specif.,  Eccl .,  commixture. 

3.  Something  immitted. 

lm  mit' (T-mTt' ;  Tm-mTt'),  v.  t.  ;  im-mit'ted  ;  im-mit'ting. 
[L.  im  mitt  ere,  immissum  ;  im-  in  -J-  miltere  to  send.]  To 
send  or  let  in  ;  to  inject ;  infuse;  insert ;  admit ;  introduce  ; 

—  correlative  of  emit.  Rare.  Boyle. 

im-mit'i-ga-ble  (Y-mYt'Y-ga-b’l),  a.  [L.  immit igabil is ;  fr. 

im-  not  -f-  mitigare  to  mitigate.]  Not  capable  of  being 
mitigated,  softened,  or  appeased  Coleridge. — im-miUi- 
ga-bll'i-ty  (-bTl'T-tT),  n.  —  lm  mit'i-ga-bly,  adv. 
lm  mix'  (I-mYks' ;  Ym-mYks'),u.  t.  tfc  i.  [From  immixt ,  p.  p., 
L.  immixlus ,  p.  p.  of  immiscere  ;  im-  in  -f-  miscere  to  mix. 
Ox/.  E.  D.]  To  mix  intimately  ;  to  mingle  ;  to  mix  in  or 
up  ;  to  commingle. 

Amongst  her  tears  immirmq  prayers  meek.  Spenser. 
lm-mlx'ture  (-tur),  n.  [See  immix.]  Act  of  immixing,  or 
quality  or  state  of  being  immixed  ;  an  intimate  mixture  or 
mingling  ;  commingling. 

It  nas  enabled  the  court  to  avoid  an  immixture  in  political 
strife.  James  Bryce. 

Im  mobile  (Y-mo'bYl),  a.  [L.  immobilis:  cf.  F.  immobile. 
See  immobility.]  Incapable  of  being  moved  ;  immovable  ; 
fixed  ;  stable  ;  also,  motionless, 
lm'mo-bil'i-ty  (Ym'o-bYl'Y-tY),  n.  [L.  immobilitas ,  fr.  im¬ 
mobilis  immovable  ;  im-  not  -f-  mobilis  movable  :  cf.  F.  im¬ 
mobility.  See  mobile.]  Condition  or  quality  of  being  im¬ 
mobile  ;  fixedness  ;  also,  motionlessness, 
lm-mo  blTi-za'tlon  (T-mo/bY-lY-za'8h?2n  ;  -li-za'shun),  n. 
Act  of  immobilizing  ;  specif.,  Surg.,  the  fixation  of  a  limb 
so  as  to  be  immobile.  Also,  Finance ,  immobilized  specie, 
lm-mo'bi-llze  (Y-mo'bY-liz),  v.  t.  ;  -lized  (-lizd) ;  -liz'ing 
(-liz'Tng).  [im-  in  -f-  mobilize;  cf.  F.  immobiliser .]  To 
make  immobile  or  immovable ;  in  surgery,  to  make  im¬ 
movable  (a  naturally  mobile  part,  as  a  joint)  by  the  use  of 
splints,  or  stiffened  bandages  ;  to  make  immobile,  as  a  fleet, 
or  troops  ;  to  withhold  (specie)  from  circulation  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  having  it  as  security  for  other  money  ;  to  convert 
(circulating  capital)  into  fixed  capital, 
lm  mod'er-ate  (Y-m5d'er-at),  a.  [L.  immoderatus  ;  im-  not 


-f-  moderatus  moderate.  See  moderate.]  1.  Not  moderate; 
exceeding  just,  usual,  or  suitable  bounds;  excessive;  ex¬ 
travagant  ;  unreasonable  ;  extreme  ;  ultra  ;  as,  immoderate 
demands  ;  immoderate  laughter;  an  immoderate  republican. 

So  every  scope  by  the  immoderate  use 

Turns  to  restraint.  Shak. 

2  Characterized  by  excess ;  intemperate.  Obs. 

3.  Without  limits;  boundless.  Obs.  <t*  R.  Oxf.  E.  D. 
Syn.  —  Exorbitant,  unreasonable,  extravagant,  intemper¬ 
ate,  inordinate.  See  excessive. 
im  mod  er-a'tion  (Y-mbd'er-a'sh&n),  n.  [L.  immoderatio : 
cf.  F.  immoderation.']  1.  Want  of  moderation  ;  excess. 

2.  pi.  Excesses  ;  intemperate  acts.  Obs. 
lm-mod'est  (Y-mbd'gst),  a.  [F.  immodeste ,  or  L.  immo- 
destus  immoderate  ;  im-  not  -}-  modestus  modest.  See 
modest.]  Not  modest ;  wanting  in  the  reserve  or  restraint 
which  decorum  and  decency  require  ;  forward  ;  bold  ;  as, 
immodest  boasting  ;  an  immodest  claim  ;  often,  specif., 
wanting  in  sexual  modesty  ;  indecent ;  indelicate ;  lewd  ; 
as,  immodest  persons,  acts,  words,  pictures,  etc. 

Syn.  —  Indecorous,  indelicate,  shameless,  shameful,  impu¬ 
dent,  indecent,  impure,  unchaste,  lewd,  obscene, 
im-mod'es-ty  (-Ss-tY),  n.  [L.  immodest  in :  cf.  F.  immo- 
destie.]  Want  of  modesty,  moderation  (Obs.),  delicacy,  or 
decent  reserve  ;  forwardness  ;  presumptuousuess  ;  bold¬ 
ness  ;  impropriety  ;  indecency  ;  unchastity, 
im'mo-late  (Tm'6-lat),  v.  t. ;  im'mo-lat'ed  (-lat'Sd)  ;  im'- 
mo-lat'ing  (-lat'Tng).  [L.  immolatus,  p.  p.  of  immolare 
to  sacrifice,  orig.,  to  sprinkle  a  victim  with  sacrificial 
meal ;  im-  in  -f-  mol  a  grits  or  grains  of  spelt  coarsely  ground 
and  mixed  with  salt ;  also,  mill.  See  molar,  meal  ground 
grain.]  To  sacrifice  ;  to  offer  in  sacrifice ;  now  only,  to 
kill  as  a  sacrificial  victim. 

Worshipers,  who  not  only  immolate  to  them  [the  deities]  the 
lives  of  men,  but  .  .  .  the  virtue  and  honor  of  women  Boyle. 
im  mo  la'tion  (-la'shim),  n.  [L.  immolatio :  cf.  F.  immo¬ 
lation .]  Act  of  immolating,  or  state  of  being  immolated, 
or  sacrificed  ;  also,  that  which  is  immolated  ;  a  sacrifice. 

My  heart  an  immolation  at  thy  shrine.  T.  Carew . 
Bn  mor'al  (Y-m5r'dl),  a.  [im-  not  -f-  vioraK]  1.  Not 
moral ;  inconsistent  witli  rectitude,  purity,  or  good  morals  ; 
contrary  to  conscience  or  the  moral  law  ;  wicked  ;  unjust ; 
vicious  ;  licentious  ;  as,  an  immoral  man  or  deed. 

2.  Nonmoral.  Obs.  &  R. 

lm  mor'al,  n.  An  immoral  lesson  or  teaching  ;  pi.,  bad 
morals  ;  misconduct;  —  the  opposite  of  moral ,  n. 
Immo-ral'i-ty  (Ym'o-rSl'Y-tY),  n. ;  pi.  -ties  (-tTz).  State 
or  quality  of  being  immoral  ;  vice  ;  wickedness ;  specif., 
unchastity  ;  also,  an  immoral  act  or  practice  ;  a  vice. 

Luxury  and  sloth  and  then  a  great  drove  of  heresies  and  im¬ 
moralities  broke  loose  among  them  Milton. 

im-mor'tal  (Y-m6r'tal),  a.  [L.  immortal  is ;  im-  not  + 
mortalis  mortal :  cf.  F.  immortel.  See  mortal  ;  cf.  immor¬ 
telle.]  1.  Not  mortal  ;  exempt  from  liability  to  die  ; 
.undying  ;  imperishable  ;  everlasting. 

Unto  the  King  eternal,  immortal,  invisible.  1  Tim.  i.  17. 
For  my  soul,  what  can  it  do  to  that, 

Being  a  thing  immortal  as  itself  ?  Shak. 

2.  Connected  with,  or  pertaining  to,  immortality. 

I  have  immortal  longings  in  me.  Shak. 

3.  Destined  to  live  in  all  ages  of  this  world  ;  abiding  ;  ex¬ 
empt  from  oblivion  ;  imperishable  ;  as,  immortal  fame. 

One  of  the  few,  the  immortal  names.  Nalleck. 

4.  Superhuman;  excessive;  grievous.  Obs. 

Syn.  —  Eternal,  never-ending,  ceaseless,  perpetual,  con¬ 
tinual,  enduring,  endless,  incorruptible,  deathless. 
Immortal  Bard,  Shakespeare.  —  i.  flowers,  immortelles ; 
everlastings. 

im-mor'tal,  n.  1.  An  immortal  being  ;  one  exempt  from 
death  ;  esp.,  pi.,  Class.  Myth.,  the  gods. 

2.  a  pi.  A  body  of  troops  regarded  as  immortal  in  some 
way,  as  the  royal  bodyguard  of  ancient  Persia,  whose  num¬ 
ber  was  always  kept  full  ;  troops  famous  for  gallant  be¬ 
havior  in  war,  or,  derisively,  troops  which  never  see  war. 
b  A  person,  esp.  an  author,  whose  fame  is  lasting, 
im  mor-tal'l-ty  (YnUSr-tSl'Y-tY),  n.  [F.  immortalile,  L.  im- 
mortalitas.]  Quality  or  state  of  being  immortal  ;  specif.  : 
a  Exemption  from  death  or  annihilation  ;  unending  exist¬ 
ence  ;  everlastingness  ;  as,  the  immortality  of  the  soul. 

This  mortal  must  put  on  immortality,  1  Cor.  xv.  53. 
b  Exemption  from  oblivion  ;  lasting  fame, 
im-mor'tal  Ize  (Y-m6r'ttfl-iz),  v.  t. ;  -ized  (-Izd) ;  -iz'ing  (-Iz'- 
Ing).  [Cf.  F.  immortaliser.]  To  render  immortal ;  specif.  : 
a  To  cause  to  live  or  exist  forever  ;  to  endow  with  everlast¬ 
ing  life,  b  To  exempt  from  oblivion ;  to  perpetuate  in  fame. 

Alexander  had  no  Homer  to  immortaliz <■  his  guilty  name. 

T.  Dawes. 

im-mor'tal  ize,  v.  i.  To  become  immortal.  Rare. 
im-mor'tal  ly,  adv.  of  immortal;  specif.  :  a  Eternally; 
everlastingly  ;  forever  ;  perpetually,  b  To  a  superhuman 
or  excessive  degree  ;  infinitely.  Co/loq. 
lm-mo' tile  (Y-mo'tYl ;  182),  a.  Not  motile ;  incapable  of 
movement. 

im-mov  a-bil'i-ty  (Y-mdov'd-bYl'Y-tY).  n.  Quality  or  state 
of  being  immovable  ;  fixedness  ;  steadfastness, 
im-mov'a-ble  (Y-mobv'a-b’l),  a.  [Cf.  OF.  immouvable.] 

1.  Incapable  of  being  moved  ;  firmly  fixed  ;  fast ;  as,  the 
immovable  hills  ;  also,  in  freer  use,  not  moving  or  not  in¬ 
tended  to  be  moved  ;  fixed  ;  stationary. 

Immovable,  infixed,  and  frozen  round.  Milton. 

2.  Hence:  a  Steadfast;  unalterable;  unyielding;  as, an 
immovable  purpose,  opinion,  decision,  b  Not  capable  of 


being  affected  or  moved  in  feeling  or  sympathies  ;  unim- 
pressible  ;  impassive. 

3.  Law.  Not  liable  to  be  removed  ;  permanent  in  place  or 
tenure ;  fixed  ;  as,  an  immovable  estate.  See  immov  a  ble,  n. 
immovable  apparatus,  Med.,  an  appliance,  like  the  plaster  of 
Paris  bandage,  which  keeps  fractured  parts  firmly  in 
place.  —1.  feasts.  Eccl.  See  feast,  n.,  1.  — 1.  fixture.  See 
fixture,  4. 

im-mov'a-ble  (Y-moov'd-b’l),  n.  1.  That  which  cannot  be 
moved. 

2.  pi.  Law.  Lands  and  things  adherent  thereto  by  na¬ 
ture,  as  trees;  by  the  hand  of  man,  as  buildings  and  their 
accessories ;  by  their  destination,  as  seeds,  plants,  manure, 
etc. ;  or  by  the  objects  to  which  they  are  applied,  as  servi¬ 
tudes  ;  —  opposed  to  movable.  The  classification  of  prop¬ 
erty  into  movables  and  immovables  is  derived  from  the 
Civil  law,  and  is  retained  in  Scots  law,  French  law,  Roman 
Dutch  law,  etc.  Immovables  correspond  closely  to  the 
realty  of  the  English  common  law. 
im-mund'  (Y-niund'),  a.  [L.  immundus  ;  im-  not  -f-  mundus 
clean.]  Unclean;  filthy.  Rare.  Burton. 

im  mune'  (Y-mun'),  a.  [L.  immvnis.  See  immunity.] 
Exempt ;  free  ;  specif. .  a  Protected  against  any  partic¬ 
ular  disease,  as  by  inoculation  or  a  previous  attack  or  by 
nature.  See  immunity,  b  Of  game,  protected  by  law'  from 
hunters. 

immune  body.  Physiol.  Chem.  See  side-chain  theory. 
im  mune',  n.  One  who  is  immune  ;  esp.,  a  person  who  is 
immune  from  a  disease. 

im-mu'ni-ty  (T-mu'nY-tY),  n.  ;  pi.  -ties  (-tYz).  [L.  immu- 
nitas,  fr.  immvnis  free  from  a  public  service  ;  im-  not  -f- 
munis  complaisant,  obliging,  cf.  munus  service,  duty  :  cf. 
F.  immunity.  See  common  ;  cf.  mean,  a.]  1.  Freedom 

or  exemption  from  any  charge,  duty,  obligation,  office, 
tax,  imposition,  penalty,  or  service;  also,  a  particular 
privilege  ;  as,  the  immunities  of  the  free  cities  of  Germany; 
the  immunities  of  the  clergy. 

2.  Unrestraint ;  license,  or  an  instance  of  it.  Obs. 

3.  Freedom  ;  exemption  ;  as,  immunity  from  error. 

4  State  of  resisting  the  development  of  a  (given)  disease. 
This  may  result  from  the  presence  in  the  blood  and  tissues 
of  substances  unfavorable  to  the  bacteria  producing  the 
disease  or  tending  to  neutralize  the  poison  they  produce, 
or  from  the  absence  of  substances  required  by  these  bac¬ 
teria  for  growth  and  increase.  Cf.  contagion,  bacteria, 
germ  theory,  immunity  theory. 

Syn.  —  See  exemption. 

immunity  theory.  A  theory  to  explain  the  phenomena  of 
immunity  from  certain  diseases;  specif.,  the  side-chain 
theory  (which  see). 

im  mun  i-za'tion  (Y-nmn'Y-za'shftn  ;  -i-za'shfin ;  277),  n. 
Act  or  process  of  rendering  a  person  or  an  animal  immune 
against  a  certain  disease,  or  of  becoming  immune, 
im-mun'ize  (Y-mun'iz  ;  Ym'u-niz),  v.  t.  ;  -mun'ized  (-Izd  ; 
-nfzd) ;  -mun'iz-ing  (-iz-Yng  ;  -niz'Yng).  To  render  immune, 
im-rnu  no-chem'is-try  (Y-mu'no-kgm'Ys-trT),  n.  Physio¬ 
logical  chemistry  treating  of  substance®  (antitoxins,  cyto- 
toxins,  etc.)  and  reactions  concerned  in  the  phenomena  of 
immunity  from  certain  diseases.  Cf.  side-chain  theory. 
im  mu-ra'tlon  (Ym'6-ra'shfin),  n.  Act  of  immuring,  or 
state  of  being  immured. 

In  the  samecouncil  the  cardinal  archbishop  condemned  to  “  im- 
m1lration,,,  that  is,  to  close  and  solitary  imprisonment  for  life, 
two  of  the  laity.  Pollock  4-  Mmt. 

im  mure'  (Y-mur'),  v.  t.  ;  im-mured'  (-murd') ;  im-mur'ing 
(-mur'Yng).  [LL.  immnrare:  cf.  F.  emmurer.  See  in- 
in  ;  mure.]  1.  To  w  all  around  ;  to  surround  with  w  alls.  Obs. 
2  To  inclose  within  or  as  within  walls;  to  encompass 
with  walls ;  hence,  to  shut  up  ;  to  imprison  ;  incarcerate. 

This  huge  convex  of  fire, 

Outrageous  to  devour,  immures  us  round.  Milton. 
3.  To  build  into  a  wall  ;  to  entomb  within  a  wall  or  be¬ 
tween  w'alls ;  as,  to  immure  a  heretic. 

Syn.  —  See  imprison. 

lm-mu'si  cal  (Y-mu'zY-kSl  ;  Ym-mu'-),  a.  Inharmonious  ; 
unmusical  ;  discordant.  — im  mu'si-cal-ly,  adv. 
lm-ipu  ta-bil'i  ty  (1-mu  td-bll'Y-tY),  n.  [L.  immutabilitas : 
cf .  F.  immutability.]  State  or  quality  of  being  immutable  ; 
immutableness.  Heb.  vi.  17. 

im-mu'ta  ble  (  Y-mu'ta-b’l),  a.  [L.  immutabilis ;  im-  not 
mu tabil is  mutable.  See  mutable.]  Not  mutable :  not 
capable  or  susceptible  of  change ;  unchangeable  ;  invari¬ 
able  ;  unalterable. 

That  by  two  immutable  things,  in  which  it  was  impossible  for 
God  to  lie,  we  might  have  a  strong  consolation.  Heb.  vi.18. 
Syn.  —  See  changeless. 

—  im-mu'ta-ble-ness.  n.  —  im-mu'ta-bly,  adv. 

Im'o-gen  (Ym'o-jSn),  n.  The  daughter  of  Cymbeline  by  a 
deceased  wife,  in  Shakespeare’s  “Cymbeline.”  Her  hus¬ 
band,  Posthumus  Leonatus,  boasts  to  Iachimo,  an  Italian 
courtier,  of  her  wifely  purity  and  fidelity,  and  wagers  that 
Iachimo  cannot  corrupt  her.  Iachimo  fails,  but  convinces 
Posthumus  that  he  has  succeeded,  and  Posthumus  orders 
a  servant  to  kill  her.  She  escapes,  her  innocence  is  finally 
established,  and  they  are  reunited. 

im'OU  Pine  (Tm'oo).  [Prob.  native  name.]  A  tall  taxa- 
ceous  tree  (Dnrrydiinn  cvpressinum)  of  New  Zealand,  hav¬ 
ing  heavy  reddish  wood. 

imp  (Imp),  n.  [ME.  imp  a  graft,  AS.  impa  ;  akin  to  Dan. 
ympe,  Sw.  ymp.  See  imp,  v.  /.]  1.  A  shoot;  a  scion;  a 

bud  ;  a  slip  ;  a  graft.  Obs.  Chaucer. 

2.  An  offspring  ;  progeny  ;  child  ;  scion.  Obs.  or  Archaic. 

The  tender  imp  was  weaned.  Fairfax . 


lm  me-thod'i-cal-ness,  n.  See 

im  meth'od-ize  (T-m5th'/7d-Tz), 
v.  /  To  make  unmethodical,  ft. 
lm-met'ri-cal  (I-m5t'rI-k'7l;  Tm- 
m?t'-),  a.  Not  metrical  ;  un- 
metrical.  —  1  m  m  e  t'r  i-c  a  1-1  y. 
adv.  -lm-met'ri-cal  ness,  n. 

||  im  meu'bles  (f'mfl'br),  n.  pi. 
[F.]  F.  Law.  Immovables. 
im-mew'.v.L  [im- in  -f  mew.) 
To  mew  up  ;  confine.  Obs. 
lm  mez'ur-a-bl.  Immeasurable. 
Ret'.  Sp.  [uuk.I 

Im'ml  (Tm'S),  n.  [G.]  See  m e as- | 
lm-midst'.  +  amidst. 
Im'mi-gra  tor  (Ym'I-gra'tSr),  n. 
An  immigrant.  Rare. 
im-mind',  v.  t.  To  remind.  Obs. 
lm'mi-nent-ly,  adv.  of  immi 
nent.  See -ly. 

lm-mln'ish.  v.  t.  6r  i.  [Cf.  OF. 
enmenuisier,  E.  im-,  diminish.] 
To  diminish.  Obs. 
im'mi-nu'tion  (Tm/Y-nfl'Bhun), 
n.  [L.  imminutio,  fr.  imminuere, 


imminutum,  to  lessen  ;  im-  in  -f 
minuere.]  Diminution.  Obs. 
lm-mlss',  r.  t.  [1,.  immi*sus,n. 
p.  of  immittere.  SeeiMMiT.l  To 
immit.  Obs.  Orf.  F.  D. 

im-mix'a-ble,  a.  Not  mixable. 
Obs. 

im  mixed',  lm-mixt',  a  Un¬ 
mixed  ;  pure.  Obs.  —  im-mix'- 
ed  ness.  n.  Obs.  [immix.  Obs. | 
im-mixt'.  »•.  t.  [See  immix.]  To! 
im-mlx'tnre,  n.  Freedom  from 
mixture  ;  purity.  Obs. 
im-mo'ble.  *f*  immobile. 
im-mod'er-a-cy  t  l-m5d'?r-d-sT), 
n.  Immoderateness.  Obs. 
im-mod'er  an-cy  (-^n-sl),  n.  [L. 
im  moderan  tta.j  lmmoderate- 
neas.  Obs.  [moderate. I 

lm-mod 'er-ate-ly.  adv.  of  im-  I 
im-mod'er  ate-nesB.  n.  See 
-ness.  [e«t.| 

lm  mod'eat-ly.  adv.  of  immod-I 
im  mod'ish.  n.  Not  modish.  Obs. 
im-mod'u-lat  ed  (Y-mOd^tl-laU- 
6d),  p.  a.  Not  modulated-;  with¬ 


out  modulation.  Rare.  [ObsA 
lm-moi8'tnr«,  v.  t.  To  moisten! 
Im'mo-late.  a.  [L.  immolatus, 
p.  p.]  Immolated.  Archaic. 
im' mo-1  a  tor  (Ym'^-la'tgr),  n. 

L.]  One  who  immolates. 

m  mold',  im-mould',  v.  t.  To 
inclose  as  in  a  mold.  Obs. 
im-mole',  r.  t.  TL.  immolare .] 
To  immolate.  Obs. 
im-mo'ment,  a.  [See  immo- 
mentois.]  Trifling.  Obs. 
im  mo-men 'tons  t  YmTt-mfn'- 
t«s),  a.  Not  momentous  ;  un¬ 
important.  Rare. 
im  mon'as-tered.  p.  a.  Con¬ 
fined  in  a  monastery.  Obs. 
lm  mo-ne'aiB.  ».  pi.  [F.  inimon- 
dices.)  Impurities.  Obs. 
im-mor'al-iBt,  n.  An  advocate 
or  practicer  of  immorality. 
Im-mor'al-ize.  >\  t.  See -ize. 
im-mor'al-ly.  adv.  of  immoral. 
im  mo-ra'tion  (YmT>-ra'shun  >, 
ii.  (  L.  immnrnri  to  linger  near.] 
Lingering  ;  stay  ;  delay.  Obs. 


i  im  mo-rig'er-ouB,  a.  [im-  not  + 

|  morif/erous.)  Rude  :  uncivil  ; 

disobedient.  Obs.  —  im  mo- 

rig 'er-ous-n  ess.  n.  Obs. 
im  mor'tal  ism  (Y-mor'tdl- 
j  Tz’m),  n.  Doctrine  of,  or  belief 
in.  the  soul’s  immortality.—  im- 
mor'tal-ist.  n.  [a.  See  able.] 
im-mor'ta1  iz  a  ble  (-Tz'd-h’l  ),| 
im-mor'ta’-iz  ate.  v.  t.  To  im- 
!  mortal  ize.  Obs. 
lm-mor  tal  i  za'tion  (Y-mSr'Ml- 
.  l-za'shi<n  :  -T-za'-),  n  An  im¬ 
mortalizing  ;  >?tate  of  being  im- 
|  mortalized. 

im  mor'tal  iz  er  (-Tz^r),  n.  One 
i  that  immortalizes, 
im  mor'tal-neBB.  n.  See  -ness. 
im-mor'tal-ship.  n.  See -ship. 
im'mor  telle'  (Yrn'Or-tei'),  n. 
[F.  See  immortal.]  =  ever¬ 
lasting,  3. 

im-mor  ti  fi-ca'tion  (Y-m8r'tY- 
fY-ka'sh»/n ).  «.  Lack  of  morti¬ 
fication  of  the  passions.  Rare. 
im-mor'ti-fied.  a.  Not  morti¬ 


fied.  Rare.  [Unmoved  Obs.\ 
im-mote'.  p.  a.  [L.  t»»wofM.«.]| 
im-mo'tioned  (Y-mo'shund),  a. 
Motionless.  Rare. 
im  mo'tive  Y-mO'tYv;  Ym-mfi'-), 
a.  Unmoving  ;  immovable, 
im-mound',  r.  t.  [ im-  in  + 
mound.)  To  encompass  or  in¬ 
close  with  mounds.  Obs. 
im-mov'a-ble-ness.  n.  See  -ness. 
im-mov'a-bly,  adv.  of  immova¬ 
ble.  See  -i.v. 

im-moved'  (Y-moovd'  :  Y-moov'- 
f  d),  a.  Unmoved  Obs. 
im  mun-dic'i-ty  (Ynv  hn-dYs'Y- 
tY),  n.  [Cf.  r.  iwmondicitd.) 
Uncleanness:  impurity.  Rare. 
im-mun'di-tv  (Y-mun>dY-tY),  n. 
[L.  immvnaus  unclean.]  Im¬ 
purity.  Rare. 

m  mun'ist  (Y-mOn'Yet),  n.  One 
who  enjoys  an  immunity, 
im-mur'ate.  p.  a.  [LL.'  immu- 
ratus,  p.  p.]  Immured.  Obs. 
im  mure',  n.  A  wall  ;  an  in- 
closure.  Obs. 


im-mure'ment.  ».  See-MENT. 
im-mu'tate  (Y-mO'tflt;  Ym'O- 
tdt),  a.  [L.  immutafus :  mi- not 
+  mutatns ,  p.  p.  of  mvtare  to 
change.]  Unchanged  Rare. 
im  mu  ta'tion  (Ym'O-ta'shun). 
ii.  [L  immiitatio,  fr.  umiintare.] 
Change  ;  alteration  ;  mutation. 
Obs. 

im-mute',  v.  t.  [L.  immutare. 
Humiliation  ;  im-  in  +  mu  tare  to 
change  :  cf.  OF.  immvter.)  To 
change  or  alter  Obs. 
im-mu'ti-late.  a  [L.  immut i- 
latus.)  Un  mu  til  a  ted.  Rare. 
im-mu'tu-al,  a.  Not  mutual  R. 
Im'na,  Im'nah  ( Ym'nd).  Bib. 
imne.  f  HYMN. 

II  i'mo  pec'to-re.  fL.]  From 
the  bottom  ol  the  heart  [ObsA 
i-mored.  p.  p.  of  more,  root! 
i-mot.  n.  Gemote.  Obs. 
i-motet.  Obs.  p.  p.  of  moot. 
Imp.,  or  imp.  Abbr  Impera. 
tive  ;  imperator  (L.,  emperor)  ; 
imperatnx  (L.,  empress)  ;  im- 


ale,  senate,  c^re,  ftm,  dccount,  arm,  ask,  sofa  ;  eve,  Svent,  find,  recent,  maker;  ice,  Ill;  old,  6bey,  orb,  6dd,  s&ft,  connect ;  use,  unite,  urn,  iip,  circus,  menii ; 

H  Foreign  Word.  f  Obsolete  Variant  of.  4-  combined  with.  =  equals. 
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3.  A  young  or  inferior  devil ;  a  little,  malignant  spirit ;  a 
petty  demon  ;  —  hence  the  phrase  Imp  of  Satan,  often  ap¬ 
plied  somewhat  jocularly  to  human  beings. 

4.  A  mischievous  child  or  urchin  ;  a  child  having  some 
deviltry  in  him  ;  a  rogue. 

5.  A  man,  esp.  a  young  man  ;  a  youth  ;  fellow.  Obs. 

6.  Something  added  to,  or  united  with,  another,  to  length¬ 
en  it  out  or  repair  it, —  as  an  addition  to  a  beehive,  a 
feather  inserted  in  a  broken  wing  of  a  bird,  a  length' of 
twisted  hair  in  a  fishing  line.  Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 

Imp  (Imp),  v.  t.  ;  imped  (Tmpt) ;  imp'ing.  [AS.  impian  to 
imp,  ingraft,  plant ;  akin  to  Dan.  ynipe,  Sw.  ympa ,  OHG. 
imp/bn ,  impiton,  G.  impfen;  probl  fr.  LL.  impotus  a  graft* 
Gr.  e^i-ro?  ingrafted,  innate,  fr.  Ip4>ve ip  to  implant ;  <fp  in 
-j-  4>vciv  to  produce,  akin  to  E.  be.  See  in-  in- ;  be.]  1.  To 
insert  as  a  scion  ;  to  ingraft  ;  implant.  Obs.  or  Archaic. 

2  Falconry.  To  graft  or  repair  (a  wing,  tail,  or  feather) 
with  a  feather  or  feathers  to  improve  the  flying  capacity. 

Imp  out  our  drooping  country’s  broken  wing  Shak. 
3.  To  fasten  (wings)  on,  or  equip  (one)  with  wings;  fig.,  to 
repair;  increase;  strengthen;  equip;  eke  out.  Archaic. 

Hein,  ye  tart  satirists,  to  imp  my  rage 

With  all  the  scorpions  that  should  whip  this  age.  Cleveland. 

Im  pact'  (Tin-pXkt/),  v.  t. ;  im-pact'ed  ;  im-pact'ing.  [L. 
impactus ,  p.  p.  of  impingere  to  push,  strike  against.  See 
impinge.]  1.  To  drive  close  ;  to  press  firmly  together  ;  to 
fix  firmly  ;  to  pack  ;  wedge. 

2  To  impress  or  imprint.  Rare. 

Im'pact  (Tm'pSkt),  n.  1.  An  impinging  ;  a  striking  to¬ 
gether;  collision  ;  forcible  contact ;  force  communicated. 

The  quarrel,  by  that  impact  driven.  Southey. 

2.  Specif.:  Mech.  Act  of  impinging,  as  of  one  body  against 
another  or  of  a  stream  of  water,  steam,  or  other  fluid 
against  (not  tangential  to)  a  fixed  or  moving  float  or  vane  ; 
also,  the  single  instantaneous  stroke  of  a  body  in  motion 
against  another  either  in  motion  or  at  rest. 

im  pact'ed  (Tm-pXk't§d),  p.  a.  Driven  together  or  close; 
firmly  fixed.—  impacted  fracture.  Surg.  See  fracture,  //.,  2. 

im  pac'tioil  (Tm-pSk'shfin),  n.  [L.  impact io  a  striking.] 
Act  of  becoming,  or  state  of  being,  impacted ;  specif.  : 
a  Surg.  The  driving  of  one  fragment  of  bone  into  another 
so  that  the  fragments  are  not  movable  on  each  other ;  as, 
impaction  of  the  hip.  b  Med.  A  lodgment  of  something 
in  a  strait  or  passage  of  the  body  ;  as,  impaction  of  food 
or  feces  in  the  intestines. 

Im'pact  screen-  Mining.  All  inclined  screen,  used  in  ore 
dressing,  to  which  shocks  are  rapidly  given  by  means  of 
a  cam  wheel  and  spring.  Cf.  percussion  table. 


im-pair'  (Tm-p&r'),  V.  t. ;  im-paired'  (-p£rd') ;  im-pair'ing. 
[ME.  empeiren ,  enpeiren ,  OF.  empeirier ,  empirier ,  F.  em- 
pirer ,  LL.  impejorare ;  L.  im-  in  -f-  pcjorare  to  make 
worse,  fr.  pejor  worse.]  To  make  worse;  to  diminish  in 
quantity,  value,  excellence,  or  strength  ;  to  deteriorate  ; 
damage  ;  as,  to  impair  health,  character,  the  mind,  value. 

_  Time  sensibly  all  things  impairs.  Roscommon. 
Syn.  —Diminish,  decrease,  deteriorate,  reduce,  weaken, 
enfeeble  ;  damage,  harm,  hurt,  mar,  spoil.—  Impair,  injure. 
Impair  suggests  deterioration  or  diminution,  esp.  in  qual¬ 
ity,  strength,  value,  etc. ;  injure  implies  more  marked  or 
positive  harm  or  damage:  as,  “  kindness  that  left  an  im¬ 
pression  on  my  heart  not  vet  impaired ”  (De  Quincey ); 
“  Religion,  always  a  principle  of  energy,  in  this  new  people 
is  no  way  worn  out  or  impaired  ”  (Burke)  ;  his  eye  was 
badly  injured ,  and  the  sight  impaired  ;  the  injury  to  the 
picture  impaired  its  value.  See  injury. 
im  pair',  v.  i.  To  grow  worse  ;  to  deteriorate.  Obs.  or  R. 
Im  pair',  n.  Act  of  impairing,  or  state  of  being  impaired  ; 
impairment ;  deterioration  ;  injury.  Archaic. 
im'pair  (Tm'p&f),  a.  [F.  impair  uneven,  L.  impar  ;  im- 
not  -j-  par  equal.]  1.  Not  fit  or  appropriate.  Obs. 

2.  Not  forming  one  of  a  pair  ;  not  paired  ;  odd. 
im'pair.  n.  An  unpaired  or  odd  thing  or  number, 
im-pair'ment  (Tm-p&r'ment),  n.  [ME.  enpeirement ,  OF. 
empeirement.]  An  impairing  ;  state  of  being  impaired  ;  de¬ 
terioration  ;  injury.  “Impairment  of  my  health.”  Dryden. 
im  pale'  (Tm-pal'),  v.  t.  ;  im-paled'  (-paid') ;  im-pal'ing 
(-pal'Tng).  [OF.  empaler  to  palisade,  pierce,  F.  empaler 
to  punish  by  impalement ;  em-  (L.  in)  4*  OF.  &  F.  pal  a 
pale,  stake.  See  pale  a  stake.]  1.  To  inclose  with  or  as 
with  pales,  stakes,  or  a  palisade  ;  to  surround,  esp.  for  de¬ 
fense  ;  to  confine  ;  to  hem  in.  Notv  Rare. 

Impale  him  with  your  weapons  round  about.  Shak. 

Impenetrable,  impaled  with  circling  fire.  Milton. 


2.  To  surround  or  encircle  by  way  of  adornment  or  deco¬ 
ration  ;  to  border  ;  edge.  Archaic. 

3.  Her.  To  join  or  conjoin  (two  coats  of  arms')  on  one 
shield  side  by  side,  separated  palewise  ;  also,  of  one  coat 
of  arms,  to  unite  with  (another)  in  this  way  ;  hence,  Obs., 
to  join  in  honorable  mention  ;  to  put  side  by  side. 

4.  To  pierce  with  a  pale;  to  torture  or  punish  by  fixing 
on  a  sharp  stake  ;  to  pierce  through  with  anything  sharp  ; 
to  torment  as  by  so  piercing. 

im-pale'ment  (-ment),  n.  [Cf.  F.  empalement.]  Act  of 
impaling ;  that  which  impales ;  specif.  :  a  An  inclosing 
by  stakes  or  pales  ;  a  palisade,  b  Rot.  A  calyx  ;  also,  an 
involucre.  Obs.  c  Her.  Union  of  two  or  more  coats  of 
arms  side  by  side  on  a  shield,  divided  pale-  ; 
wise.  See  impale,  3.  d  Torturing  or  pun¬ 
ishing  by  impaling,  or  fixing  on  a  stake. 

lm-pal'er  (Tm-pal'er),  n.  1.  One  that 
impales  ;  specif.,  a  trap  with  a  stake  set 
for  impaling  wild  animals. 

2.  Bot.  A  division  of  an  impalement;  a 
sepal  or  a  bract.  Obs. 

im  palm'  (Tm-pam'),  v.  t.  To  grasp  with,  _  , 

or  hold  in,  the  palm  of  the  hand.  Rare.  ImPalement’ c- 
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im  pal  pa  bil'i  ty  (Tm-pai/pd-bIl'T-tT),  n.  Quality  or  state 
of  being  impalpable. 

im  pal 'pa  ble  (Tm-p£l'pd-b’l),  a.  [ im -  not  -f-  palpable: 
cf.  F.  impalpable .]  1.  Not  palpable  ;  that  cannot  be  felt; 

also,  extremely  fine,  so  that  no  grit  can  be  perceived  by 
touch.  “  Impalpable  powder.”  Boyle. 

So  indistinct  that  the  spectator  could  not  tell  the  rocky  height 
from  impalpable  cloud.  Hawthorne. 

2.  Not  material ;  intangible;  incorporeal.  “ Impalpable , 

void,  and  bodiless.”  Holland. 

3.  Not  readily  apprehensible  ;  as,  impalpable ,  or  hair¬ 
splitting  distinctions;  impalpable  differences. 

Syn.  —  See  intangible. 

lm-pa'nate  (Tm-pa'nat),  a.  [LL.  impanatus ,  p.  p.  of  im- 
panare  to  impanate  ;  L.  im-  in  -j-  panis  bread.]  Em¬ 
bodied  in  bread,  esp.  of  the  Eucharist, 
lm-pa'nate  (-nat),  v.  t.  ;  -nat-ed  (-nat-Sd) ;  -nat-ing  (-nat- 
Tng).  To  embody  in  bread,  esp.  of  the  Eucharist.  Rare. 
im  pa-na'tlon  (TnUpd-na'shfin),  n.  [Cf.  F.  impanation. 
See  impanate,  a.]  Eccl.  The  presence  or  inclusion  of 
Christ’s  material  body  in  the  bread  of  the  Eucharist  with¬ 
out  change  in  its  nature,  — according  to  a  theory  as  to  the 
nature  of  the  real  presence.  Distinguished  from  transub- 
staniiation  and  akin  to  consubstantiution. 
im'pa-na  tor  (Tin'pa-na'ter),  n.  [LL.]  Eccl.  One  who 
holds  the  doctrine  of  impanation. 
im  pan'el  (Tm-p£n'el),  v.  t.  ;  im-pan'eled  (-eld)  or  -elled  ; 
im-pan'el-ing  or  -el-ling,  [im-  in  -f- panel.  Cf.  empanel.] 
To  enter  in  or  on  a  panel ;  to  form  or  enroll,  as  a  list  of 
jurors  in  a  court  of  justice.  See  panel. 
im  pan'el,  v.  t.  To  supply  with  or  as  with  panels  ;  to  put 
or  place  as  a  panel. 

im  par 'a  dise  (Tm-pSr'd-dls),  v.  t. ;  -dised  (-dist);  -dis'ing 
(-dis'Ing).  [im-  in paradise:  cf.  F.  emparadiser .]  1.  To 
put  in  paradise  ;  to  make  supremely  happy  ;  to  transport. 
“  Imparadised  in  one  another’s  arms.”  Milton. 

2  To  convert  or  make  into  a  paradise, 
im  par  i  dig'i-tate  (Tm-pSr'T-dTj'T-tat),  a.  [L.  impar  un¬ 
equal  -j-  digitus  finger.]  Aval.  Having  an  odd  number 
of  digits  on  a  limb  ;  —  opposed  to  paridigitate. 
im  par  i  syl-lab'ic  (-si-lfib'Tk),  a.  [L.  impar  unequal  -f- 
E.  syllabic.']  Gram.  Not  consisting  of  an  equal  number 
of  syllables  ;  as,  an  imparisyllabic  noun,  one  which  has  not 
the  same  number  of  syllables  in  all  the  cases ;  as,  lapis , 
lapidis ;  mens,  mentis. — n.  An  imparisyllabic  word. 
im-par'1-ty  (Tm-p5r'T-tT),  n.  [Cf.  F.  imparile.  See  in- 
not ;  parity.]  1.  Inequality  ;  disparity  ;  difference  of  de¬ 
gree,  rank,  excellence,  number,  etc. 

2.  Dissimilarity  or  disparity.  Obs.  or  R. 

3.  Of  number,  oddness;  an  odd  number.  Obs. 

im  park'  (Tin-park'),  v.  t.  ;  im  parked' (-parkt') ;  im-park'- 
ing.  [im-  in  -{-park:  cf.  OF.  emparkier.]  1.  To  inclose 
or  confine  in  a  park  ;  hence,  to  inclose  or  shut  up. 

2.  To  inclose  for  a  park,  as  woods. 

im  par  ka'tlon  (Tm'par-ka'shwn),^.  Act  of  imparking,  or 
state  of  being  imparked. 

im  parl'  (Tm-parl'),  v.  i.;  iM-PARLED'(-parld') ;  im-parl'ing. 
[OF.  emparler ;  em-  (L.  in) parler  to  speak.  See  in, 
prep.  ;  parley.]  1.  To  hold  discourse  ;  to  parley.  Obs. 
2.  Lau\  To  have  time  before  pleading,  originally  for  ami¬ 
cable  settlement ;  to  have  an  imparlance, 
lm-par'lance  (Tm-par'lans),  n.  [Cf.  emparlance,  par¬ 
lance.]  1.  Mutual  discourse;  conference;  discussion.  Obs. 
2.  Law.  Time  given  to  a  party  before  pleading,  originally 
to  enable  an  amicable  adjustment  to  be  made.  The  actual 
object,  however,  has  long  been  merely  to  obtain  further 
time  to  plead,  or  answer  to  the  allegations  of  the  opposite 
party.  Hence,  the  delay  or  continuance  of  a  suit.  Also, 
a  petition  or  leave  for  such  a  delay.  Imparlance  and  con¬ 
tinuance  by  imparlance  k&xz  been  abolished  in  England; 
and  the  terms  are  unusual  in  the  United  States. 
lm-par780n-ee'  (Tm-par's’n-e'),  a.  [OF.  empersonk.  See 
in-  in  ;  parson.]  Eng.  Eccl.  Law.  Presented,  instituted, 
and  inducted  into  a  parsonage  or  rectory.  —  n.  A  clergy¬ 
man  so  inducted. 

Im  part'  (Tm-part'),  v.  t.  ;  im-part'ed  ;  im-part'ing.  [OF. 
impartir,  empartir,  L.  impart  ire,  impertire ;  im-  in  -f- 
partire  to  part,  divide,  fr.  pars,  partis,  part,  share.  See 
part,  n.]  1.  To  bestow  a  share  or  portion  of ;  to  give, 

grant,  or  communicate  ;  to  allow  another  to  partake  in  ; 
as,  to  impart  food  to  the  poor ;  the  sun  imparts  warmth. 

W^ell  may  he  then  to  you  hie  caree  impart.  Dryden. 

2.  To  communicate  the  knowledge  of ;  to  show  by  words 
or  tokens  ;  to  tell ;  disclose  ;  as,  that  information  was  but 
just  imparted  ;  hence,  to  give  utterance  to. 

When  I  did  first  impart  my  love  to  you.  Shak. 

3.  To  distribute  ;  to  deal  out.  Obs. 

4.  To  obtain  a  share  of ;  to  partake  of.  Obs. 

Syn.  —  Share,  yield,  confer,  convey,  grant,  give;  reveal, 
disclose,  discover,  divulge.  See  communicate. 
im  part',  v.  i.  1.  To  give  a  part  or  share  ;  to  give. 

He  that  hath  two  coats,  let  him  impart  to  him  that  hath  none. 

Luke  iii.  11. 

2-  To  participate  ;  to  share.  Obs. 
im'par-ta'tion  (Tm'par-ta'shfin),  n.  Act  of  imparting  ; 
communication.  I.  Taylor. 

im-par'tial  (Tm-pSr'shSl),  a.  [im-  not  -f-  partial.)  Not 
partial ;  specif.  :  a  Not  favoring  one  more  than  another  ; 
treating  all  alike  ;  unbiased  ;  equitable  ;  fair;  just. 

Jove  is  impartial,  and  to  both  the  same.  Dryden. 
A  comprehensive  and  imjiartial  view.  Macaulay. 
b  Entire  ;  absolute  ;  complete.  Obs.  &  R. 

Syn.  —  See  fair. 

im  par  ti  al'i  ty  (Tm-par'shY-Sl'T-tY  ;  Tm'par-shXl'T-tY  ;  cf. 
partiality),  n.  Quality  of  being  impartial ;  freedom  from 
bias  or  favoritism  ;  disinterestedness  ;  fairness. 

Impartiality  strips  the  mind  of  prejudice  and  passion.  South. 


im-part'l-ble  (Tm-par'tT-b’l),  a.  [i?/i-  not -f -partible:  cf. 
F.  impartible.]  Not  partible;  not  subject  to  partition ^ 
indivisible,  as  an  estate.  — im  part2 3 4 * * 7 1- bil'i- ty  (-bTl'T-tT),  n. 
im -part 'i  ble,  a.  [From  impart.]  Capable  of  being  im¬ 
parted.  —  im  part7!- bil'i- ty  (-bTl'T-tT),  n. 
im-part'ment  (Tm-part'ment),  n.  Act  of  imparting,  or 
that  which  is  imparted  ;  communication.  Rare. 

It  beckons  you  to  go  away  with  it, 

As  if  it  some  impartment  did  desire 
To  you  alone.  Shak. 

im-pass  a-bil'i-ty  (Tm-pas'd-bYl'T-tY),  n. ;  pi.  -ties  (-tTz). 
Quality  or  state  of  being  impassable,  or  an  instance  of  it. 
im  pass'a  ble  (Tin-pas'd-b’l),  a.  [Cf.  unpassable.]  In¬ 
capable  of  being  passed  :  a  Not  admitting  a  passage  ;  that 
canuot  be  traveled  or  crossed  ;  as,  an  impassable  road  or 
mountain,  b  That  cannot  pass.  Obs.  c  Incapable  of 
being  enacted  or  of  being  put  in  circulation.  Rare.  —  im- 
pass'a  ble  ness,  n.  —  im  pass'a-bly,  adv. 

II  im7 passe'  (fiN'pas';  E.  Tin-pas'),  n.  ;  pi.  impasses  (5nx- 
pas';  Yui-pas'Sz;  -Tz).  [F.]  An  impassable  road  or  way ; 
a  blind  alley ;  a  cul-de-sac  ;  fig.,  a  position  or  predicament 
affording  no  escape. 

ini-pas  si  bil'i-ty  (Tm-pSs'T-bTl'T-tT),  n.  [F.  impassibi- 
lile,  L.  impassibilitas.]  Quality  or  state  of  being  impassible, 
im  pas'si  ble  (Tm-pSs'T-b’l),  a.  [F.  impassible,  L.  impas- 
sibihs ;  im-  not  -f-  passibilis  passible.  See  passible.] 

1.  Incapable  of  suffering  ;  inaccessible  to  pain  or  harm. 

Secure  of  death,  I  should  contemn  thy  dart 
Though  naked,  and  impassible  depart.  Dryden. 

2.  Not  to  be  moved  or  touched  ;  unfeeling ;  impassive  ; 
apathetic  ;  insensible.  “  Itnpassible  to  the  critic.”  Scott. 

3.  Unendurable.  Obs.  dr  R. 

Syn.  —  Impassible,  impassive  are  often  used  without  dis¬ 
tinction.  But  impassible  more  frequently  suggests  in¬ 
capability  of  injury,  feeling,  or  emotion ;  impassive,  in 
modern  usage,  emphasizes  rather  the  state  or  condition  of 
one  who  feels  or  shows  no  emotion,  without  necessary 
implication  of  insusceptibility  ;  as,  “What  steel,  what 
gold  or  diamond,  more  impassible  is  found?  ”  (Cowley); 

Our  chief  .  .  .  had  this  of  the  godlike  in  him,  that  he 
was  impassible  before  victory,  before  danger,  before  de¬ 
feat.  .  .  .  He  was  alwrays  cola,  calm,  resolute,  like  fate  ” 
(Thackeray) ;  “  He  [the  butler]  may  be  ever  so  unwell  in 
mind  or  body,  and  he  must  go  through  his  service,  ...  be 
profoundly  attentive,  and  yet  look  utterly  imjiassive ” 
(id.).  See  passive. 

—  im-pas'si  ble  ness,  n.  —  im  pas'si  bly,  adv. 
im-pas'sion  (Im-p5sh'?ln),  v.  t.  ;  im-pas'sioned  (-find) ; 

im-pas'sion-ing.  [im-  in  -f-  passion:  cf.  It.  impassionare . 
Cf.  impassion  ate,  v.]  To  fill,  move,  or  affect  strongly, 
with  passion  ;  to  arouse  the  passions  or  feelings  of. 
im  pas'slon  ate  (-at),  a.  [Cf.  It.  impassionato ,  p.  p.] 
Impassioned.  R«re. 

im-pas'sion-ate  (-at),  v.  t. ;  -at7ed  (-at7gd) ;  -at'ing  (-at'- 
Tng).  To  arouse  the  passions  of.  —  v.  i.  To  be  or  become 
impassioned. 

im-pas'sion-ate  (-at),  a.  [im-  not  passionate.]  With¬ 
out  passion  or  feeling  ;  dispassionate.  Rare. 
im-pas'sioned  (-find),  p.  a.  Actuated  or  characterized  by, 
or  filled  with,  passion  or  zeal ;  showing  warmth  of  feeling  ; 
ardent ;  as,  an  impassioned  oration. 

Syn.  —  See  passionate. 

im  pas'sive  (Tm-p5s'Tv),  a.  1.  Devoid  of  passion,  or  re- 
j  ceptivity  to  impression  ;  specif.  :  a  Insusceptible  of  pain 
or  suffering  ;  impassible,  b  Insusceptible  of  feeling  ;  in¬ 
sensible  ;  inanimate  ;  unconscious,  c  Insusceptible  of  in¬ 
jury  ;  invulnerable,  d  Insusceptible  or  destitute  of  emo¬ 
tion  ;  unimpressionable  ;  apathetic ;  calm  ;  serene. 

2.  Unendurable.  Rare. 

Syn.  —  See  impassible,  passive. 

—  im  pas'sive  ly,  adv.  —  im  pas'sive  ness,  n. 
im7pas-siv'i-ty  (im7pa-sTv'T-tT),  n.  State  or  quality  of 

being  impassive. 

im  pas  ta'tlon  (Tm'pSs-ta'shfin),  n.  [Cf.  F.  impastation. 
See  impaste.]  Act  of  making  into  paste  ;  that  which  is 
formed  into  a  paste  or  mixture  ;  specif.,  a  combination  of 
different  substances  by  means  of  cements, 
im  paste'  (Tm-past'),  v.  t.  ;  im-past'ed  (-pas'tSd) ;  im-past'- 
ing  (-pas'tfng).  [It.  impastare.  See  in- in  ;  paste.]  1.  To 
inclose  in  or  as  in  a  paste. 

2.  To  make  into  paste  ;  to  concrete.  Shak. 

3.  To  lay  on  or  spread  thickly  ;  —  said  specif,  of  color  or 
decorations,  as  in  oil  or  china  painting. 

lm-pas'tO  (im-pa6'to),  n.  [It.  See  impaste.]  Paint.  The 
surface  of  a  painting ;  the  layer  of  pigment  as  laid  on  the 
canvas  or  panel ;  hence,  the  handling  or  manner  of  paint¬ 
ing  peculiar  to  an  artist. 

im  pa'tlence  (Tm-pa'6h£ns),  n.  [ME.  impacience,  F.  im¬ 
patience,  fr.  L.  impatientia.]  State  or  quality  of  being 
impatient;  specif.  :  a  Want  of  endurance  of  pain,  suffer¬ 
ing,  opposition,  or  delay  ;  chafing  of  spirit ;  as,  impa¬ 
tience  of  restraint  or  of  hypocrisy,  b  Restless  or  eager 
desire  or  longing  ;  as,  impatience  to  set  out ;  to  wait  with 
impatience ;  —  sometimes  with  of;  as,  impatience  of  re¬ 
ward,  that  is,  impatient  desire  of  rewrard. 

Im  pa'ti  ens  (-shT-6nz),  n.  [L.,  impatient.]  Bot.  A  genus 
of  annual  plants  typifying  the  family  Balsaminacea?,  hav¬ 
ing  very  irregular  flowers  with  four  sepals,  one  of  which 
is  spurred  or  saccate,  and  two  petals.  The  capsule  has  five 
elastic  valves,  which  burst  with  great  force  when  ripe.  I. 
balsam ina  is  the  common  garden  balsam.  The  numerous 
species  are  w  idely  distributed  in  both  hemispheres.  Also 
[/.  e.],  a  plant  of  this  genus.  See  balsam,  jewel  weed. 
im  pa'tient  (-sh?nt),  a.  [ME.  impacient,  F.  impatient,  fr. 
L.  impatiens;  im-  not  -f-  pati ens  patient.  See  patient.] 

1.  Not  patient ;  restless,  because  of  pain,  delay,  or  opposi¬ 
tion  ,  uneasy  ;  irritable  ;  fretful  ;  as,  he  was  in  an  im¬ 


perfect  ;  imperial  ;  imperium 
(L.,  empire);  impersonal;  im¬ 
ported  ;  importer  ;  imprimatur 
(L.,  let  it  be  printed)  ;  imprint. 
IMP.  Abbr.  Improvement  ; 

—  used  on  stock-ticker  tape, 
lm-pa'ca-ble  (Tm  pa'kd-b’l),  a. 
( L.  im-  not  +  pacare  to  quiet.] 
Not  to  be  appeased:  implacable. 

—  im-pa  ca-bil'i-ty.  n.  —  im-pa'- 
ca  bly,  a</i\  All  Obs. 
impache.  f  impeach. 
impacience.  ^  impatience. 
im-pack',  r.  t.  To  pack  in  or 
up  ;  to  press  together.  Rare. 

—  im-pack'ment,  n.  Rare. 

Im  pact',  a.  Impacted.  Obs. 
im-pact'ment.  n.  Impaction.  R. 
Impact  theory  Astrnn.  Croll’s 


theory  of  the  origin  (by  collision 
or  impact)  of  the  supposed  neb¬ 
ulous  mass  from  which  the 
ilanetary  system  has  developed, 
m-pa'ges  Ym-pa'iez),  n.  f>l. 
L.J  Arch.  The  rails  of  a  door, 
m-pall'.  +  impale.  [pict.  /?. I 
im-paint',  r.  t.  To  paint  :  de-| 
im-pair'a-ble.  a.  See -able. 
ira-paird'.  Impaired.  Ref.  Sp. 
im-pair'er,  /?.  One  that  impairs, 
im-pal'ace  (Tm-pftl'fts),  v.  t.  To 
nit  or  place  in  a  palace.  Rare. 
m-pal'at-a-ble,  a.  Unpalata¬ 
ble.  Obs. 

im-pall',  r.  t.  To  envelop  in 
or  as  in  a  pall.  Rare. 
im  pal'la  (Tm-pttl'd),  n.  The 
pallah. 


im- pal 'lid.  v.  t.  To  make  pal¬ 
lid  ;  to  blanch.  Obs.  [pable.I 
im-pal'pa-bly.  a  dr.  of  impal-| 
im-pal'sy  (Im-p61'zT),  v.  t.  To 
palsy  :  paralyze.  Rare. 
im-pal'n-dlsm  (-pftl'fl-dYz’m),  n. 
[im-  in  4-  paluatsm.)  Med.  Palu- 
dism.  [panate.  Obs.  I 

im-pane'  t\  t.  Keel.  To  im-| 
im-pan'el  menfc,  n.  See -ment. 
im  pan-tou'fled.  a.  [F.  empan- 
toujfd.]  Wearing  pantofles.  Ohs. 
lm-pa'paBe.  ?\  f.  [im-  in  4-  L. 
papa  (see  pope).]  To  make 
nope.  Obs. 

lm-paq'uefc.  v.  t.  [F.  empamie- 
ter. J  To  put  in  a  packet.  Obs. 
lra'par  (Ym'piir),  a.  [L.,  un¬ 
equal  ;  im-  not  4-  par  equal.] 


1.  Odd  ;  having  no  fellow  ; 
azygous.  Obs.  or  Anat. 

2.  Unequal.  Obs.  [leled.  Obs.  I 
im-par'al-leled.  a.  Unparal- 
im-par  a^sit'ic,  a.  Zobl.  Not 
parasitic.  Obs. 

im  par'don-a-V.le,  a.  [Cf.  F. 
impa  rdounable .]  Unpardona¬ 

ble  ;  that  does  not  pardon.  Obs. 
—  im-par'don-a-bly,  adr.  Obs 
im-pare'.  +  IMPAIR.  IMPA R. 
imparfit.  +  imperfect. 

||  im'pa  ri  Mar'fce.  [L  ]  With 
unequal  conflict  or  advantage  ; 
on  unequal  terms. 
im-psr/i-pin'nate  (Ym-pfir'Y- 
pYn'at),  a.  [L.  impar  unequal 
4-  E.  pinnate.]  Bot.  Odd-pin- 
natc. 


im  parl',  r.  t.  To  speak  of  ; 

discuss.  Obs. 

im  part 'a-ble.  a.  See -able.  R. 
im-part'ance  (Ym-piir'tdnB),  n. 
Impurts’tion.  Rare. 
im-par'te-ner.  n.  An  imparter 
of  information  ;  — used  by  Put- 
ten  ham  for  anaccrnosis.  Obs. 
im-part'er.  n.  One  that  imparts. 
im-par'tial-i8ra.  n.  See  -ism. 
im-par'tial-ist,  n  See  -ist. 
im-par'tial-ly,  adv.  of  impar¬ 
tial.  See -ly. 

im-par'tial-ness.  n.  See  -ness. 
im-part'i-bly,  adv.  of  imparti¬ 
ble.  See -ly. 

im  par-tic'i-pa-ble  (Ym'piir-tYs'- 
T-pa-b’l  ).  a.  Not  participate, 
im-par'tite,  a.  Not  parted.  R. 


impasche.  impashe.  +  impeach. 
im-pas'sion  a  ble  (im-p&sh'un- 
rt-b’l),  a.  See -able. 
im-paa'sion-ate-ly,  ad v.  of  im- 
PASSION  ATE.  See-I.Y. 
im-paB'sioned-ly,adi\  of  impas¬ 
sioned.  [-NESS.  I 

im-pas'sioned-neBS.  n.  See| 
im  pas'sion-ment.  n.  See  -ment. 
im  pas'siv.  Impassive.  R.  Sp 
im  pas'ture,  r.  /.  To  place  in, 
or  make  into,  pasture.  Obs. 
im-pat'i-ble,  a.  [L.  impati- 
bihs.)  Impassible  Obs. 
im-na'tien-cy  (Ym-pa'shfn-sY), 
n.  Impatience.  Now  Rare. 
im-pa'tient,  r.  t.  To  await  im¬ 
patiently  ;  to  make  impatient. 
Obs.  or  R. 


food,  foot ;  out,  oil ;  chair  ;  go  ;  sing,  ii)k  ;  4&en,  thin  ;  nature,  verdure  (250) ;  K  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144) ;  boN  ;  yet ;  zh  —  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Guide. 
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patient  mood  ;  she  is  of  an  impatient  disposition  ;  not 
bearing  with  composure  ;  intolerant ;  as,  impetuous  men 
are  commonly  impatient  of  restraint. 

The  impatient  man  will  not  give  himself  time  to  be  informed 
of  the  matter  that  lies  before  lum.  Addison. 

Dryden  was  poor  and  impatient  of  poverty.  Macaulay. 

2.  Prompted  by,  or  indicating,  impatience  ;  as,  impatient 
speeches  or  replies;  impatient  restlessness. 

3.  Restlessly  or  eagerly  desirous  ;  anxious;  as,  he  is  im¬ 
patient  to  see  the  place  ;  hence,  marked  by,  or  attended 
with,  intolerance  of  delay  ;  as,  impatient  hours. 

4.  Not  to  be  borne  ;  unendurable.  Obs.  Spenser. 

Syn.  —  Restless,  uneasy,  eager,  precipitate,  hasty,  in¬ 
tolerant  ;  irascible,  fretful,  peevish,  petulant,  testy,  chol¬ 
eric.  —  Impatient,  irritable.  One  is  impatient  who  does 
not  bear  with  composure  discomfort,  delay,  or  opposition; 
one  is  irritable  (see  irritate)  who  is  easily  fretted  or  ex¬ 
asperated,  esp.  by  trifling  or  petty  annoyances  ;  as,  “  So 
tedious  is  this  day  as  is  the  night  before  some  festival  to 
an  impatient  child  that  hath  new  robes  ”  (Shak.) ;  “  Cease 
your  contention,  which  has  been  too  long ;  I  grow  impa¬ 
tient ,  and  the  tea ’s  too  strong  ”  {Pope)  ;  “  Country  prac¬ 
titioners  used  to  be  an  irritable  species,  susceptible  on  the 
point  of  honor  ”  {G.  Eliot) ;  “  This  fierce  old  Gardiner,  — 
his  big  baldness,  that  irritable  forelock  which  he  rubs” 
{Tennyson).  See  irascible,  peevish. 

lm  pa'tient  (Yin-pa'shent),  n.  One  who  is  impatient, 
lm-pav'id  (Tm-pXv'Td),  a.  [L.  impavidus.  See  in-  not; 
pavid.]  Fearless.  Rare.  —  im  pav'id-ly,  adv.  Rare. 
Im  pawn'  (Tm-p6n'),  v.  t.  ;  -pawned'  (-p6ud') ;  -pawn'ing. 

[im-  -f- pawn:  cf.  empawn.]  To  put  in  pawn  ;  to  pledge, 
im  pay'a  ble  (Ym-pa'd-b’l),  a.  [F.  impayable  invaluable, 
in  OF.  also  not  payable,  peril,  also  implacable.  See  paya¬ 
ble.]  1.  Implacable.  Obs. 

2.  Not  payable ;  that  cannot  be  paid  or  discharged. 

3.  {F.  pron.  5N/pS/ya'bl’).  Priceless ;  invaluable  ;  inesti¬ 
mable.  .4  Gallicism.  Scott. 

lm-peach'  (Ym-pech'),  v.  t. ;  im  peached'  (-pecht') ;  im- 
peach'ing.  [OF.  empeechier  to  prevent,  hinder,  bar,  F. 
empecher ,  L.  impedicare  to  entangle  ;  im -  in  -{-  pedica 
fetter,  fr.  pes,  pedis,  foot.  See  foot;  cf.  impede.]  1.  To 
hinder  ;  impede  ;  prevent ;  harm  ;  impair.  Obs. 

A  defluxion  on  my  throat  impeached  my  utterance.  Rowell. 

2.  To  bring  an  accusation  against,  as  of  misdoing  or  im¬ 
propriety  ;  with  of  or  with.  Specif.,  to  charge  with  a  crime 
or  misdemeanor  ;  to  accuse  ;  esp.,  to  charge  (a  public  offi- 
cer),  before  a  competent  tribunal,  with  misbehavior  in 
office  ;  to  cite  before  a  tribunal  for  official  misconduct ; 
to  arraign  ;  as,  to  impeach  a  judge.  See  impeachment. 

3.  Hence,  to  accuse  or  give  incriminating  evidence  against 
(accomplices  or  associates)  ;  to  peach  upon. 

4.  To  impute  some  fault  or  defect  to,  as  bias,  invalidity, 
etc.  ;  to  bring  or  throw  discredit  on  ;  to  call  in  question  ; 
to  challenge  ;  as,  to  impeach  one’s  motives  or  conduct ; 
specif.,  to  challenge  or  discredit  the  credibility  of,  as  of  a 
witness  (by  showing  that  he  has  made  statements  out  of 
court  contradictory  to  what  he  swears  at  the  trial,  or  by 
showing  that  his  reputation  for  veracity  is  bad,  etc.)  ;  to 
challenge  the  validity  of,  as  of  commercial  paper. 

And  doth  impeach  the  freedom  of  the  state.  ^  Shak. 
Syn. — Accuse,  arraign,  censure,  criminate,  indict;  im¬ 
pair,  disparage,  discredit.  See  charge. 
lm  peach'ment  (-ment),  n.  [Cf.  F.  empechement  hin¬ 
drance.]  Act  of  impeaching,  or  state  of  being  impeached  ; 
as  :  a  Hindrance ;  impediment ;  obstruction.  Obs.  Shak. 
b  Injury  ;  harm  ;  damage.  Obs.  c  Accusation.  Obs., 
except  in  the  phrase  “the  soft  impeachment,”  and  Law : 
(1)  In  the  phrase  without  impeachment  of  waste,  which  is  a 
clan se  often  included  in  deeds  or  leases  of  real  estate  by 
which  a  tenant  for  life  or  one  holding  a  less  estate  is  ex¬ 
empted  from  suit  or  procedure  for  waste  committed  by 
him.  (2)  A  calling  to  account  for  some  high  crime  or  of¬ 
fense  before  a  competent  tribunal ;  arraignment,  esp.  of 
a  public  officer  for  misconduct  while  in  office.  In  Eng¬ 
land  it  is  the  privilege  or  right  of  the  House  of  Commons 
to  impeach,  and  the  right  of  the  House  of  Lords  to  try  and 
determine  impeachment ;  but,  owing  to  the  adoption  of 
the  principle  of  parliamentary  responsibility  of  ministers, 
impeachments  have  become  practically  obsolete.  In  the 
United  States,  however,  impeachment  has  been  established 
by  the  Federal  Constitution  and  by  the  constitutions  of 
most  of  the  States.  It  is  the  right  of  the  House  of  Represent¬ 
atives  to  impeach  ;  and  of  the  Senate  to  try  and  determine 
impeachments  ( U.  S.  Const.  Art.  I.  sec.  2;  Art.  II.  sec.  4). 
Similarly,  in  most  of  the  States  the  lower  house  impeaches, 
and  the  Senate,  or  upper  house,  tries  the  impeachment, 
d  A  calling  in  question  or  discrediting  as  to  purity  of  mo¬ 
tives,  rectitude  of  conduct,  credibility,  etc.;  dishonor; 
challenge  ;  reproach  ;  as,  an  impeachment  of  a  witness, 
lm-pearl'  (Ym-pQrl'),  v.  t. ;  im-pearled'  (-pfirld') ;  im- 
pearl'ing.  [im-  -j -pearl:  cf.  F.  emperler.]  To  form  into, 
or  into  the  likeness  of,  pearls  ;  to  form  of  pearls  ;  to  adoni 
with  or  as  with  pearls.  Poetic. 

Dewdrops  which  the  sun 

Impearh  on  every  leaf  and  every  flower.  Milton. 

With  morning  dews  impearled.  Mrs.  Browning. 
lm  pec'ca-bll'i-ty  (Yin-pgk'd-bYl'Y-tY),  n.  [Cf.  F.  impec- 
cabilite.]  Quality  of  being  impeccable ;  exemption  from 
sin,  error,  or  offense. 

Infallibility  and  impeccabilitj/  are  two  of  his  attributes.  Pope. 
im-pec'ca-ble  (Ym-pSk'd-b’l),  a.  [L.  impeccabilis ;  im - 
not  -f-  peccare  to  err,  sin  :  cf.  F.  impeccable.']  Not  liable 
to  sin  ;  exempt  from  possibility  of  doing  wrong  ;  of  things, 
free  from  fault  or  error.  —  n.  One  who  is  impeccable. 
God  is  infallible,  impeccable,  and  absolutely  perfect.  P.  Skelton. 
Syn.  —  Impeccable,  faultless  are  often  used  with  little 


distinction.  But  impbccable,  in  modern  usage,  more  fre¬ 
quently  suggests  something  with  which  no  fault  can  be 
found,  or  which  is  irreproachably  correct ;  faultless  em¬ 
phasizes  rather  the  actual  freedom  from  defect  or  blem¬ 
ish,  sometimes  with  the  implication  of  insipidity  or  tedi¬ 
ousness ;  as,  “The  only  impeccable  writers  are  those  that 
never  wrote  ”  {Hazlilt) ;  “  Whoever  thinks  a  faultless  piece 
to  see,  thinks  what  ne’er  was,  nor  is.  nor  e’er  shall  be  ” 
{Pope) ;  impeccable  evening  dress,  to  play  a  faultless  game  ; 
cf.  “  faultily  faultless,  icily  regular,  splendidly  null  ” 
{Tennyson).  See  fault. 

im-pec'cant  (Ym-pgk'ant),  a.  Sinless ;  inerrant.— im  pec'- 
can-cy  (-an-sY),  n. 

im  pe  cu'ni  a  ry  (Ym'pe-ku'nY-a-rY),  a.  1.  Impecunious. 

2.  Not  concerned  with  money  ;  not  pecuniary, 
im  pe-CU'ni  OUS  (-us),  a.  [L.  im-  not  pecunia  money  : 
cf.  F.  impecunieux.]  Not  having  money  ;  habitually  with¬ 
out  money  ;  poor.  —  impe-CU  ni-OS'i-ty  (-5s'i-tT),  n. 
im  ped'ance  (Ym-ped'dns),  n.  [impede  -j-  -ance.]  Elec. 
The  apparent  resistance  in  an  electric  circuit  to  the  flow 
of  an  alternating  current,  analogous  to  the  actual  electri¬ 
cal  resistance  to  a  direct  current,  being  the  ratio  of  elec¬ 
tromotive  force  to  the  current.  It  is  equal  to  \tR2  -j- A’ 2, 
where  R  =  ohmic  resistance,  Aw  =  reactance.  For  an  in¬ 
ductive  circuit,  X  —  2nfL ,  where  /  =  frequency  and  L  = 
self-inductance  ;  for  a  circuit  with  capacity  X—  1  -f-  2irfC, 
where  C  =  capacity. 

impedance  ratio.  Elec.  The  ratio  of  the  voltage  con- 
.  sumed  by  the  internal  impedance  of  alternating-current 
apparatus  at  full-load  current  to  its  rated  full-load  voltage, 
im  pede'  (Ym-ped'),  v.  t. ;  im-ped'ed  (-ped'fid) ;  im-ped'- 
ing  (-ped'Tng).  [L.  impedire,  lit.,  to  entangle  the  feet; 
im-  in  -{-  pes,  pedis,  foot.  See  foot;  cf.  impeach.]  To 
stop  in  progress ;  to  obstruct ;  hinder ;  as,  to  impede  the 
advance  of  troops. 

Whatever  hinders  or  impedes 
The  action  of  the  nobler  will.  Longfellow. 
im-pe'di  ent  (Ym-pe'dY-ent),  a.  [L.  imped tens,  -entis,  p.  pr. 
of  impedire  to  impede.]  Impeding  or  hindering  ;  obstruc¬ 
tive.  —  n.  An  impedient  agent. 

lm  ped'i  ment  (Ym-pfid'Y-m£nt),  n.  [L.  impedimentum.] 

1.  State  of  being  impeded  ;  obstruction;  that  which  im¬ 
pedes  or  hinders  ;  an  obstruction. 

Thus  far  into  the  bowels  of  the  land 

Have  we  marched  on  without  impediment.  Shak. 

2.  Law.  A  cause  or  fact  which  prevents  the  formation  of 
a  valid  marriage,  usually  called  a  diriment  impediment.  It 
is  specif,  called  :  an  absolute  impediment  when  it  prevents 
the  person  subject  to  it  from  marrying  at  all ;  a  relative 
impediment  when  it  only  forbids  marriage  with  reference  to 
certain  persons  or  facts.  Certain  prohibitions  which  sub¬ 
ject  to  a  punishment  without  preventing  a  valid  marriage 
are  sometimes  called  prohibitive  impediments. 

3.  That  whicli  obstructs  bodily  functions  or  health  ;  a  de¬ 
fect  ;  malady.  Obs.,  exc.  of  organic  obstructions  to  speech. 

4.  Baggage;  impedimenta; — usually  pi. 

5.  Astrol.  State  of  being  impedited. 

Syn. —  Hindrance,  obstruction,  obstacle,  encumbrance. 
See  DIFFICULTY. 

imped  1  men'ta  (-mfin'ta),  n.  pi.  [L.  See  impediment, 
impede.]  1.  Things  which  impede  or  hinder  progress ; 
encumbrances;  baggage;  specif.,  Mil.,  the  supply  trains 
which  accompany  an  army. 

2-  Law.  Impediments  to  marriage,  usually  called  impedi¬ 
menta  dirimentia. 

im  ped  i  men'tal  (-mfin'tal),  a.  Of  tl>e  nature  of  an  im¬ 
pediment;  hindering;  obstructive;  impeditive. 

Things  so  impedimental  to  success.  G.  H.  Leires. 
im  ped'i-tive  (Ym-pgd'Y-tYv),  a.  Tending  to  impede  ;  hin¬ 
dering  or  of  the  nature  of  a  hindrance ;  obstructive. 
“Cumbersome,  and  impeditive  of  motion.”  Bp.  Hall. 
im  pel'  (Tm-pSl'),  v.  t. ;  im-pelled'  (-pSld')  ;  im-pel'ling. 
[L.  impellere  ;  im-  in  -f-  pellere,  pulsum,  to  drive.  See 
pulse  a  beat;  cf.  impulse.]  To  drive  or  urge  forward  or 
on  ;  to  incite  to  action  ;  as,  to  impel  one  to  resist  ;  to  im¬ 
pel  one  to  speak  ;  to  impart  motion  to  ;  to  give  an  impulse 
to  ;  to  propel  ;  drive  ;  as,  an  impelling  force  ;  to  force ; 
constrain  ;  as,  the  premises  imjtel  us  to  the  conclusion. 

The  surge  impelled  me  on  a  craggy  coast.  Pope. 

Syn. —  Instigate,  incite,  induce,  influence,  force,  drive, 
urge,  actuate.  See  compel,  move. 

lm-pel'lent  (-£nt),  a.  [L.  impellens,  p.  pr.  of  impellere.] 
Impelling.  — //.  An  impelling  agent,  force,  etc. 
im-pend'  (Tm-pfind'),  ?>.  i. ;  im-pend'ed  ;  im-pend'ing.  [L. 
impendere  ;  im-  in  4 -pendere  to  hang.  See  pendant.]  To 
hang  or  be  suspended  (over) ;  to  threaten  from  near  at 
hand  ;  to  menace  ;  to  be  imminent.  See  imminent. 

Destruction  sure  o’er  all  your  heads  impends.  Pope. 
im  pend',  v.  t.  To  hang  over ;  threaten  imminently.  Rare. 
im  pend'enco  (Ym-pfin'dens),  im-pend'en-cy  (-den-sY),  n. 
Quality  or  state  of  impending  ;  also,  that  which  impends  ; 
imminence.  “  Impendence  of  volcanic  cloud.”  Ruskin. 
im  pend'ent  (-dent),  a.  [L.  impendens,  p.  pr.  of  impen¬ 
dere.]  Impending;  threatening.  Rare. 

Impendent  horrors,  threatening  hideous  fall.  Milton. 
im  pending,  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  of  impend. 

Syn.  —  Menacing,  threatening.  See  imminent. 
im  pen'e-tra  bil'i-ty  (Ym-pSn'e-tra-bYl'Y-tY),  n.  [Cf.  F. 
impenStrabili/i.]  Quality  or  state  of  being  impenetrable; 
specif. :  a  Incapability  of  being  penetrated,  pierced,  or 
entered,  b  Inscrutability;  unfathomableness,  c  Insus¬ 
ceptibility  of  intellectual  or  emotional  impression  ;  ob- 
tuseness  ;  stupidity  ;  coldness,  d  Physics.  That  property 


Im  pa'ti-en-ta'ce-ae  (Ym-pa'shY- 
Sn-ta'e5-e),  n.  pi.  [NL.  See 
Impatiens.]  Bot.  Syn.  of 
Balsam  in  ace.*:.  —  im-pa/ti-en- 
ta'ceous  (-sh?7s),  a.  [tient.I 
im  pa'tient-ly,  adv.  of  impa-| 
im-pa'tient-nesB.  n.  See -ness. 
im-pa'tron,  v.  f.  [Of.  OF.  im- 
patroner,  empatroner.]  To  im- 

Eatronize.  Obs. 

n-pat'ron-age,  v.  t.  To  dedi¬ 
cate  lor  patronage .  Obs. 
im-pat'ron-ize,  r.  t.  (Cf.  F.  im- 
patroniser.  See  in- in:  patron.] 
To  muke  lord  or  master,  as  by 
giving  possession  ;  also,  to  take 
control  or  possession  of  (a  seign¬ 
iory).  Obs.  or  R.  —  im-patron- 
1  za'tion  (-Y-za'shwn  ;  -T-za'- 

shtZn),  n.  Obs.  or  R. 
im-pave',  v.  t.  To  pave  in.  R. 
impe  4*  imp.  [Rare. | 

lm-peach',n.  =  impeachment.! 
lm-peach'a-bil'i-ty  (Ym-pech'd- 


bYl'T-ti),  n.  Quality  of  being 
impeachable.  [-able.] 

im-peach'a-ble  (-d-b’l),  a.  See| 
im-peach'er,  n.  One  who  im¬ 
peaches.  [Sp.  I 

im-peacht'.  Impeached.  Ref. \ 
im-pec'ca-bly,  adv.  of  impecca¬ 
ble.  [06s.  I 

im-pec'cance.  n.  Impeecancy.| 
impeche.  impechement.  4*  im¬ 
peach,  -ment.  [pectinate.) 
im-pec'ti-nate,  a.  Zobl.  Not| 
imped  (Ympt;  Im'pfd),  pret.  Sc 
p.  p.  of  IMP.  [INO  COIL. I 

impedance  coil.  Elec.  =  chok-| 
im  pede',  n.  Impediment.  06s. 
im-ped'er  (Tm-ped'?r),  n.  One 
that  impedes. 

im  ped'i-ble  (Im-ped'T.h,l  ;  Ym- 
p  a'-),  a.  Capable  of  being 
impeded.  Obs.  —  im  ped  i  bil'- 
i-ty,  ».  Obs.  [Obs.  | 

im  ped'i  ment.  ?\  /.  To  impede.  | 
im-ped  i  men'ta-ry  (Im-pCd'Y- 


mPn'td-rY),  a.  Impedimental, 
im  ped'ing  (Ym-ped'Yng).;>.  j>r. 

1-6.  n.  of  impede.  —  im-ped'- 
ing-ly,  adv, 

im'pe  dite,  a.  [L.  imped  it  os,  p. 
j>.  See  impede. 1  Impeded  ; 
also,  Astrol.,  impedited.  Obs. 
im'pe-dite,  »*.  t.  a  To  impede. 
Obs.  b  Specif..  Astrol .,  to  hin¬ 
der  or  prevent  the  influence  of  ; 
—  only  in  the  passive.  Obs.  or  R. 
im  pe-di'tion  (Yn^pf-dTsh'un), 
n.  TL.  imjiei/ifw .]  Hindering  : 
hindrance.  Obs.  [vish.  Rare.  I 
im  pee'vish,  v.  t.  To  make  pee-| 
impeire.  impere.  4*  impair. 
im  peld'.  Impelled.  Ref.  Sp. 
im-pel'ler,  n.  One  that  impels, 
im-pen',  r.  t.  To  furnish  with 
iens  or  feathers.  Obs. 
m-pen',  v.  t.  To  pen  in.  Obs. 
im  pend',  v.  t.  [L.  impendere  ; 
im-  in  +  pendere  to  weigh  out, 
pay.]  To  pay  ;  expend.  06s. 


im  pen'di-ous.  a.  [L.  impeto- 
diosvs.]  Extravagant  06s.  — 
im  pen'di-oua-nes8.  n.  Obs. 
im-pen'e-tra-ble-neas,  n.  See 
-NESS.  [PENETRABLE.  I 

im-pen 'e-tra-bly,  adv.  of  im-| 
im-pen 'e-tra-tive,  a.  [im-  not  + 
penetrative.]  Lacking  in  pene¬ 
tration.  Rare.  [itent.  I 

im  pen'i-tent-ly,rtrfy.of  impen-| 
im-pen'i-tent-nesfr,  n.  See -ness. 
im-pen 'i-ti-ble,  n.  [im-  not  -f  L 
paenitere  to  repent  -f  -ible.]  In¬ 
capable  of  repenting.  06s.  — 
im  pen'i-ti-ble-ness.  n.  Obs. 
Im-pen'nes  (Iin-p?n'ez),  n.  pi. 
[NL.  j  L.  im-  not  4-  jten  na 
feather.]  Zobl.  The  Sphenisci- 
formes. 

im  pen 'nous  {-us),  im-pen'nu- 

oui  (-0-?<b),  a.  [L.  im-  not  -f 
penna  wing.]  Impennate.  Obs. 

im-pense'ly,  im-pen' si ve-ly, 

adv.  [L.  immense.]  Exceedingly ; 


in  virtue  of  which  two  portions  of  matter  cannot  at  the 
same  time  occupy  the  same  portion  of  space, 
im  pen'e  tra  ble  (Tm-pSn'e-trd-b’l),  a.  [L.  impenetrabilis ; 
im-  not  -f~  penetrabilis  penetrable :  cf.  F.  impenetrable.] 

1.  Incapable  of  being  penetrated,  or  pierced;  not  admitting 
the  passage  of  other  bodies ;  not  to  be  entered  ;  impervi¬ 
ous  ;  as,  an  impenetrable  shield. 

2.  Incapable  of  being  penetrated,  or  comprehended;  in¬ 
scrutable  ;  unfathomable  ;  as,  an  impenetrable  mystery. 

3.  Inaccessible,  as  to  knowledge,  reason,  sympathy,  etc.  ; 
unimpressible  ;  not  to  be  moved  by  arguments  or  motives; 
as,  an  impenetrable  mind,  or  heart. 

They  will  be  credulous  in  all  affairs  of  life,  but  impenetrable 
by  a  sermon  of  the  gospel.  der.  Taylor. 

4.  Physics.  Having  the  property  of  impenetrability, 
im-pen'e-trate  (-trat),  v.  t.  [im-  in  -f  penetrate.]  To  pen¬ 
etrate  thoroughly.  —  im  pen  e-tra'tion  (-tra'shttn),  n. 

im-pen'i-tence  (Tm-p6n'T-tens),  im-pen'i-ten-cy  (-ten-sT), 
7i.  [L.  impaenitentia :  cf.  F.  impenitence.]  Fact,  quality, 
or  condition  of  being  impenitent ;  failure  or  refusal  to 
repent ;  hardness  of  heart. 

im  pen'i-tent  (-tent),  a.  [L.  impaenitens  ;  im- not  -j-  paeni- 
tens  penitent :  cf.  F.  impenitent.  See  penitent.]  Not  peni¬ 
tent  ;  not  repenting  of  sin  ;  not  contrite, 
im-pen'l-tent,  n.  One  who  is  not  penitent, 
im  pen'nate  (Tm-pSn'at),  a.  [im-  not  +  pennate.]  Zool. 
Having  rudimentary  wings,  as  the  penguins.—?*.  A  bird 
having  such  wings  ;  specif.,  a  penguin, 
im'per-ate  (Tm'per-at),  a.  [L.  imperatus,  p.  p.  of  impe- 
rare  to  command.]  Commanded;  directed;  specif.,  Philos., 
designating  an  act  proceeding  from  the  will  or  pertaining 
to  a  virtue  extrinsically  ;  —  contrasted  with  elicit.  Obs. 
im  per  a  ti'val  (Tm-p&r'a-ti'val ;  Tm-pSr'a-tTv-al ;  277),  a. 

Gram.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  imperative  mood, 
im  per'a-tive  (Tm-pSr'd-tiv),  a.  [L.  imperativus,  fr.  im- 
perare  to  command  :  cf.  F.  imperatif.  See  emperor.] 

1.  Gram.  Expressive  of  command,  entreaty,  advice,  or 
exhortation  ;  as,  the  imperative  mood. 

2.  Expressive  of,  or  of  the  nature  of,  command  ;  directive ; 
commanding  ;  authoritative  ;  as,  imperative  orders. 

Words  priina  facie  imperative  [in  law]  (e.  g.,  “shall  ”)  may 
from  the  context  be  shown  to  be  used  in  a  permissive  or  direc¬ 
tory  sense  — as  if  they  meant  “may”  or  “shall  be  lawful”  — 
anil  vice  versa.  Erskine’s  Principles. 

3.  Not  to  be  avoided  or  evaded  ;  urgent ;  obligatory  ; 
binding  ;  compulsory  ;  as,  an  imperative  duty  or  work. 

Sy  n .  —  Commanding,  ai«  thoritative,  dictatorial,  dogmatic, 
positive,  overbearing,  domineering,  arrogant.  —  Impera¬ 
tive,  PEREMPTORY,  1MPERI0U8.  That  is  IMPERATIVE  which 
is  expressive  of  command ;  that  is  peremptory  which  is 
curt,  positive,  or  dictatorial,  esp.  in  command  ;  imperious 
emphasizes  the  idea  of  arrogance  or  overbearingness;  as, 
“We  are  accustomed  to  speak  of  cpnscience  as  a  voice, 
...  a  voice  imperative  and  constraining  ”( J .  II.  Newquay 0  ; 
“  *  Go  back  !  ’  cried  the  old  man.  with  an  imperative  jerk  of 
the  head  toward  her  ”  {Mary  Wilkins) ;  “  A  brave  man  is 
never  so  peremptory  as  when  lie  fears  he  is  afraid  ”  ( Cole- 
I'idge) ;  “  The  gardener  peremptorily  forbade  all  experi¬ 
ments  ”  {Miss  Edgeworth);  “  this  ancient  despot  —  this 
imperiems  old  Louis  XIV.  in  a  black  front  and  a  cap  and 
riboon  ”  ( Thaekeray );  “  Raising  himself  and  pointing  w  ith 
an  imperious  finger  into  the  black  night,  ...  he  uttered 
the  single  command  ”  {Stevenson).  See  dictatorial,  mas¬ 
terful,  despotic,  arrogant. 


im-per'a  tive  (Tm-pSr'ri-tTv),  n.  1.  Gram.  The  impera¬ 
tive  mood  ;  also,  a  verb  or  verbal  form  denoting  it. 

2.  Something,  as  an  act,  speech,  or  condition,  wdiich  is 
imperative;  a  command. 

One  is  glad  when  an  imperative  loaves  him  no  option.  Emerson. 
inVpe-ra'tor  (Tm'pe-ra'ttfr),  n.  [L.  See  emperor.]  Com¬ 
mander  ;  leader  ;  emperor;  —  orig.  an  appellation  of  honor 
by  which  Roman  soldiers  saluted  their  general  after  an 
important  victory.  Subsequently  the  title  was  conferred, 
as  a  recognition  of  great  military  achievements,  bv  the 
senate,  whence  it  carried  with  it  some  special  privileges. 
After  the  downfall  of  the  republic  it  was  assumed  h>  Au¬ 
gustus  and  bis  successors,  and  came  to  have  the  meaning 
now  attached  to  the  word  emperor  (which  see), 
lm-per  a-to'ri-al  (Tm-pSr/ri-to'rY-ftl ;  201),  a.  [L.  imperato- 
?t?ls.]  1.  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  befitting,  an  imperator,  or 

emperor;  imperial.  “  Imperatorial  laurels.”  C.Merivale. 
2.  Commanding;  imperative;  authoritative.  Obs. 
im  per'a  to'rin  (-rTn),  n.  Chan.  A  tasteless  w'hite  crystal¬ 
line  substance,  CK,H)ri04,  occurring  in  the  master  wort 
{Imperatoi'ia  ostruthivm)  and  in  species  of  Peucedanum. 
lm'per-cep  ti  bil'i-ty  (TnVper-sgp'tT-bil'T-tT),  n.  State  or 
quality  of  being  imperceptible. 

inVper-cep'tl-ble  (-sgp'tT-b’l),  a.  [Cf.  F.  imperceptible. 
See  perceptible.]  Not  perceptible  ;  specif.  :  a  Not  capa¬ 
ble  of  affecting  a  sense  or  the  senses  ;  not  subject  to  sense 
perception  ;  as,  color  is  imperceptible  to  the  touch,  b  Not 
capable  of  being  mentally  perceived  or  discriminated  ;  as, 
imperceptible  distinctions,  c  Hence,  extremely  slight, 
gradual,  or  subtle  ;  as,  imperceptible  changes  or  gradations. 
—  im  per  cep'ti  ble-ness,  —  im  per  cep'ti  bly,  adv. 
im  per-cep'ti-ble,  n.  Something  that  is  imperceptible, 
im  per-cep'tion  (  sgp'slmn),  n.  Want  of  perception, 
im'per-cep'tive  (-tTv),  a.  1.  Not  perceptive;  unperceiv- 
ing  ;  without,  or  wanting  in,  perception. 

The  imperceptive  part  of  the  soul.  Dr.  II.  More. 
2.  Imperceptible.  Rare. 

im  per-cip'l  ent  (-sYp'T-ent),  a.  Not  perceiving  ;  impercep¬ 
tive.—  n.  An  impercipient  person.  —  inVper-cip'i-ence 
(-ens),  n. 


greatly.  Obs.  [fined.  06.«.| 
im-pent'.  a.  P  e  n  t  in  :  con-| 
im-pec'ple  (Ym-pe'p’l),  ?•.  t. 

See  embeople.]  To  people.  R. 

mper.  Abbr.  Imperative. 
im'p9r-ance.  n.  Quality  of  being 
imperant,  or  commanding.  Obs. 
im'per-ant.  a.  [L.  imperans,  p. 
pr.  of  imjterare  to  command.] 
Commanding.  Obs. 
im'per-ate.  r.  t.  [Sec  jmperate, 
u.]  To  command :  to  govern.  Ohs. 
im  per  a'tion  (Yni'pcr  a'sbtfn), 
n.  Act  of  commanding.  Rare. 
im-per'a-tiv.  Imperative.  Ref. 
Sp.  [peratiye.I 

i  m-p  e  r'a-t  I  ve-1  y,  adv.  of  im-| 
im-per'a  tive-ness.  n.  See -ness. 
Lm-per  a  to  'ri-a  ( Ym-pfr'd-to'- 
^-a),n.  [NL.  See  imperato¬ 
rial.]  Bot.  A  small  genus  of 
European  apiaceous  pi  ants, 
scarcely  distinguished  from 
Peucedanum.  I.  ostruthium  is 


the  masterwort.  [peratori al. I 
im  per  a-to'ri  al  ly,  adv.  of  im-I 
im-per  a-to'ri-an,  a.  Imperato¬ 
rial.  Obs.  [torial.  Obs.l 

im  per'a-to'rl-ous.  a.  Impera-I 
im  pe-ra'tor-ship,  n.  See -ship 
im-per'a-to-ry  Hm-pPr'd-tG-rY), 
a.  Imperatorial  Obs. 
im-per'a-trlce.  n.  [F.  impdra- 
trice.]  Empress.  Obs. 
im'per-a'trix  (Ym'pPr-a'trYks), 
«.  [L.]  Empress, 
imperceable.  4*  impik rckable. 
im  per-ceiv'a-ble  (Ym/pcr-sev'- 
a-lrl ),  a.  Imperceptible.— 
-coiv'a-ble  ness.  n.  —  ceiv'a-bly. 
adv.  All  R.  [perceived.  7?.j 
im  per  ceived'  (-sevd'),  a.  Un-I 
im  per-ceiv'er-ant,  a.  Un  per¬ 
ceiving.  Obs.  [-ness.  I 

im  per-cep'tive  ness.  n.  Seel 
im  per-cep-tiv'i-ty  (Ym'pPr-sPp- 
tlv  *T-tY),  n.  Imperceptive  quali¬ 
ty  or  Btate. 


ale,  senate,  care,  Am,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofa;  eve,  event,  find,  reefint,  maker;  Ice,  ill;  old,  dbey,  orb,  5dd,  s&ft,  connect;  use,  unite,  urn,  up,  circtis,  menu; 

||  Foreiffu  Word.  4*  Obsolete  Variant  of.  -f-  oomblned  with.  =  equals. 


IMPERCUSSIVELY 
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IMPERTURBABLY 


lmper'fect  (Tm-pfir'fgkt),  a.  [L.  imperfectus;  im ■  not  + 
perfectus  perfect :  cf.  F.  impar/ail,  whence  ME.  i mparfit. 
See  perfect.]  1.  Fulling  short  of  perfection  ;  not  per¬ 
fect  in  form,  development,  function,  etc. ;  not  complete  in 
parts  or  attributes ;  not  satisfying  the  standard  ;  not  con¬ 
formed  to  the  ideal ;  defective  ;  inadequate  ;  incomplete. 

Why,  then,  your  other  senses  grow  imperfect.  Shak. 
Then  say  not  man ’s  imperfect ,  Heaven  in  fault ; 

Say,  rather,  man  'b  us  perfect  as  he  ought.  Pope 

2.  Vicious;  evil.  Obs. 

3.  Music,  a  Twofold  in  time  value;  —  applied  to  notes 
“modes,”  etc.  See  mensurable  music,  b  See  mode  l! 

0  =  DIMINISHED. 


4.  Law.  Not  enforceable  ;  having  no  sanction  ;  as,  an  im¬ 
perfect  obligation ;  an  imperfect  law. 
imperfect  arch,  an  arch  of  less'than  a  semicircle ;  skew  arch 
—  1.  assemblage.  Math.,  an  assemblage  that  does  not  coincide 
with  its  first  derived  assemblage,  or  does  not  include  it  — 
1.  cadence.  See  under  cadence,  3  a.  —  i.  chord  or  triad.  See 
under  triad,  2.  —  1.  consonances,  Music,  the  major  and  mi¬ 
nor  thirds  and  sixths,  whose  ratios  are  less  simple  than 
those  of  the  fifth  and  fourth.  —  i.  diphthong,  Phon.,  a  half 
diphthong.  —  i.  flower,  Hot.,  a  diclinous  flower.  —  i.  four- 
chette,  Card  Playing,  the  card  next  in  value  above,  to¬ 
gether  with  that  next  but  one  below,  the  card  led,  as  a  ten 
and  seven  when  a  nine  is  led.  —  1.  frame.  See  under  per¬ 
fect  frame.  —  i.  fungi.  But.  See  Fungi  Imperfecti. — 

1.  metamorphosis,  ZudT.,  incomplete  metamorphosis.  See 
metamorphosis.  —  1.  number,  Math., a  numbereither  greater 
or  less  than  the  sum  of  its  several  divisors ;  in  the  former 
case,  it  is  called  also  a  defective  number ;  in  the  latter,  an 
abundant  number.  —  1.  power,  Math.,  a  power  that  is  not 
the  indicated  power  of  a  rational  number  ;  a  number  which 
cannot  be  produced  by  taking  any  whole  number  or  vulgar 
fraction,  as  a  factor,  the  number  of  times  indicated  by  the 
power;  thus,  9  is  a  perfect  square,  but  an  imperfect  cube. 
Obs.  —  1.  syllogism.  Logic.  =  defective  syllogism.  —  1 
tense.  Gram.,  a  tense  expressing  an  action  or  state  as  in¬ 
complete  or  in  continuance  at  the  time  denoted  ;  com¬ 
monly,  an  incomplete  past  action,  as  in,  I  was  choosing ; 
and  hence  properly  distinguished  from  the  simple  pret¬ 
erit,  as  in,  I  chose.  —  1.  usufruct.  See  usufruct. 

lm  per'fect,  n.  Gram.  The  imperfect  tense,  or  a  verb  or 
verbal  form  denoting  it. 

im'per  fec'tl-ble  (Tm'per-fSk'tT-b’I),  a.  Incapable  of  be¬ 
ing  made  perfect.  —  lm  per-fec  tl  bil'l-ty  (-bll'T-tl),  n. 
im  per  fec'tlon  (-shun),  ti.  [F. ,  f r.  L.  impcrfectio.  See  im¬ 
perfect,  a.]  1.  Quality  or  state  of  being  imperfect ;  want 
of  perfection  ;  incompleteness ;  deficiency;  fault ;  blemish. 

Sent  to  my  account 

"With  all  my  imperfections  on  my  heart.  Shak. 

2  Music.  Act  of  making  a  note  imperfect ;  state  of  its  be¬ 
ing  imperfect.  See  mensurable  music. 

Syn.  —  Defect,  deficiency,  incompleteness,  fault,  failing, 
weakness,  frailty,  foible,  blemish,  flaw,  vice, 
im'per  fec'tive  (-tTv),  a.  1.  Imperfect.  Obs. 

2.  Gram.  Expressing  action  as  incomplete,  as  continuing 
or  as  reiterated  ;  — designating  an  aspect  or  form  of  the 
verb,  esp.  in  Slavonic  languages.  Opposed  to  perfective. 

Im-per'lo-ra'ta  (Tm-pGr'fo-ra'td),  n.  pi.  [NL.  See  im¬ 
perforate.]  Zo'ol.  A  division  of  Foraminifera,  including 
those  in  which  the  shell  is  not  porous, 
im  per'f o  rate  (Tm-pGr'fo-rat)  I  a.  [L.  ini-  not-f -perfora- 
im  per 'lo- rated  (-rat'8d)  j  tus ,  p.  p.  See  perfo¬ 

rate.]  1.  Not  perforated  ;  having  no  opening  or  aperture. 

2.  Zool.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Imperforata 

3.  Philately.  Without  rows  of  perforations  separating  the 
individual  stamps;  —  said  of  a  sheet  of  stamps.  Heuce, 
with  the  margin  entire  ;  —  said  of  a  stamp. 

im-per'fo-ra'tion  (-ra'shiin),  n.  [Cf.  F.  imperf oration.] 
State  of  being  without  perforation,  or  a  case  of  it. 
lm  pe'ri-al  (Tm-pe'rT-dl),  a.  [ME.  also  emperial ,  OF.  em- 
perial ,  imperial ,  F.  imperial ,  fr.  L.  imperialism  fr.  impe- 
rium  command,  sovereignty,  empire.  See  empire.]  1.  Of 
or  pertaining  to  an  empire  or  an  emperor,  as,  specif.,  the 
Roman  empire  or  the  Holy  Roman  Empire. 

The  imperial  diadem  of  Rome.  Shak. 

2.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  state  as  being  sovereign  and  inde¬ 
pendent  and  as  governing  or  being  supreme  over  colonies, 
dependencies,  or  many  parts  ;  —  applied  esp.  in  recent 
times  to  Great  Britain,  its  Parliament,  etc.,  as  distinct 
from  local,  colonial,  and  dependent  legislatures,  etc. 

3.  Belonging  to,  or  suitable  to,  supreme  authority,  or  one 
who  wields  it ;  of  the  rank  of,  or  befitting,  an  emperor  or 
supreme  ruler  ;  royal ;  sovereign.  “  The  imperial  democ¬ 
racy  of  Athens.”  Mit/ord.  “  Imperial  arts.”  Dryden. 

4.  Of  superior  or  unusual  size  or  excelleuce  ;  as,  imperial 
paper  ;  imperial  tea,  etc. 

5.  Designating  the  weights  and  measures  established  by  law 
to  be  used  in  the  United  Kingdom.  See  bushel,  gallon,  etc. 


Imperial  bee,  the  figure  of  a  bee  used  on  furniture,  lace, 
etc.,  of  Napoleon  I.  —  i.  blue.  =  rosaniline  blue.  —  1.  Brus- 
Bels.  See  Brussels.  —  1.  bushel.  See  bushel.  —  I.  Chamber, 
the  sovereign  court  of  justice  of  the  old  German,  or  Holy 
Roman,  empire.  It  was  established  by  Maximilian  I.  in 
1495. —  1.  city,  a  [cap.]  A  city  that  is  or  was  the  seat  of 
empire,  as  esp.  Rome,  b  Under  the  old  German,  or  Holy 
Roman,  empire,  a  city  which  was  an  immediate  vassal  of 
the  emperor.  —  I.  Diet,  a  See  diet,  3  |.  b  Japan.  See 
legislature.  —  i.  dome  or  roof,  Arch.,  a  pointed  dome  or 
roof,  the  vertical  section  of  which  is  an  ogee.  —  i.  drill,  a 
linen  fabric  having  two  threads  in  the  warp  and  three  in 
the  filling.  — i.  drink,  a  sweetened  drink  made  of  water  and 
cream  of  tartar  and  flavored  with  lemons.  —  i.  eagle,  an 
eagle  (Aquila  heliaca)  of  southern  Europe  and  Asia,  the 
adult  of  which  is  dark  brown  with  white  shoulder  patches. 
See  eagle,  II lust.  —  i.  gallon.  See  gallon.  —  i.  green,  Paris 
green,  or  a  mixture  of  this  with  zinc  white.  —  I.  Guard, 
formerly,  in  the  French  army,  the  guard  instituted  by 


im  per-cus'aive-ly,  adv.  With¬ 

out  percussion.  Ohs. 
lm-per'di-ble  (Y  m-p  ft  r'rt  Y-b’l), 
a  [im-  not  -t-  L.  perdere  to  de¬ 
stroy.]  Not  losahle  or  destructi¬ 
ble.  —  ira  per  di-bil'i-ty,  n.  —  im- 
per'di-bly,  adv.  All  Ohs. 
impere  d*  impair. 
inrper-ence,  ira'per-ent.  Illit. 
or  vulgar  for  impertinence, 

-NENT,  IMPUDENCE,  -DENT. 

lmperea.  d*  empress. 
imperf.  Abhr.  Imperfect ;  im¬ 
perforate. 

im-per'fect,  v.  t.  To  make  im¬ 
perfect.  Ohs. 

im-per'fect-ed,  a.  Not  perfect¬ 
ed  ;  imperfect.  Ohs. 
lm  per-fec'tioua,  a.  Full  of  im¬ 
perfection.  Ohs.  [kept.  I 

im-per'fect-ly,  adv.  of  impek-I 


im-per'fect-neaa,  n.  See -ness. 
im-per 'fo-ra-ble  (Ym-pftr'fS-rd- 
b’l),  a.  Incapable  of  being  per¬ 
forated. 

im  per-form'a-ble,  a.  Incapable 
of  being  performed.  Rare. 
im-pe'ri-al.  d*  empyreal. 
im-pe  ri-a'line  ( Ym-pe'rY-a'lYn  ; 
-len  ;  184),  n.  Also  -lin.  A  crys¬ 
talline  alkaloid,  C^-.HoqO^N, 
from  bulbs  of  Fritillaria  im- 
Ot  rial  is. 

im  p©  ri-al-ia'ti-cal  ly,  adv.  of 

IMPERIALISTIC. 

lm-peri-al'i-ty  (Ym-pe'rY-ttl'Y- 
tY),  n. ;  pi.  -ties  C-tYz ).  1.  Im¬ 
perial  power  or  rank.  Rare. 

2.  An  imperial  person  ;  —  used 
humorously  as  a  title, 
im-pe'ri  al  i-za'tion  (Ym-pe'rY- 
al-l-za'shun  ;  -T-za'-),  w.  Act 


Napoleon  I.  —  imperial  maaterwort.  a  The  common  master- 
wort.  b  The  black  sauicle  of  Europe  ( Astrantia  major). 

—  i.  moth,  a  very  large  and  handsome  American  moth 
( Basilona  imperial  is)  whose  large  rough  hairy  larva  feeds 
on  the  hickory  and  related  trees.  The  moth  is  yellow  with 
brown  bands,  and  often  measures  over  live  inches  in  ex¬ 
tent.  —  i.  photograph.  See  photograph,  n.  —  i.  roof.  See 
imperial  dome.  —  i.  acarlet.  =  Biebrich  scarlet.  —  i.  aerv- 
ice.  See  covenanted,  1.  — i.  water,  imperial  drink.  Obs. 

—  i.  woodpecker,  a  large  woodpecker  ( Canipephiius  imperi¬ 
al  is)  found  in  the  mountains  of  northern  Mexico.  The 
plumage  is  black  with  white  markings  on  the  wings  and 
neck,  and,  in  the  male,  a  red  crest.  The  bill  is  white.  It 
is  the  largest  woodpecker  known,  the  male  being  about 
two  feet  in  length.  —  i.  yellow,  a  =  safrosin.  b  = 
king’s  yellowl  —  1.  yeomanry.  Mil.  See  yeomanry. 


im-pe'ri-al  (Tm-pe'rT-dl),  n.  [Cf.  F.  imperiale ,  for  senses 
0,  7,  8,  9.]  1.  [cap.]  An  adherent  of  the  Holy  Roman 

emperor,  or  a  soldier  of  his  troops  ;  an  Imperialist. 

2.  A  person  of  imperial  rank  ;  an  emperor  or  empress.  R. 

3.  A  gold  coin  of  Russia  formerly  equivalent  to  10  rubles 
(the  ruble  having  then  a  higher  value),  but  now  worth  15 
rubles.  See  coin,  Table. 

4.  An  article  of  unusual  size  or  excellence  ;  esp.  :  a  A 
size  of  paper.  See  paper,  b  A  certain  size  (30  in.  X  24 
in.)  or  a  superior  kind  of  slate  for  roofs.  See  slate. 

5.  A  silk  fabric  with  gold  figures,  brought  into  England 
from  Greece,  or  the  East,  in  the  Middle  Ages.  Obs. 

6.  A  luggage  case  fitted  on,  or  adapted  lor  being  carried, 

on  the  top  of  a  coach.  Now' Rare.  * 

7.  The  top  or  roof  of  a  coach  or  carriage,  esp.  of  a  diligence. 
8  A  game  at  cards  similar  to  piquet,  but  having  a  trump  ; 
also,  any  of  several  scoring  combinations  of  cards  in  the 
game. 

9.  A  pointed  tuft  of  hair  left  on  a  man’s 
chin  and  lower  lip. 

im-pe'ri  al  ism  (-Tz’m),  n.  1.  The  power 
or  government  of  an  emperor ;  imperial 
authority  or  system. 

Roman  imperialism  had  divided  the  world. 

C.  //.  Pearson. 


2.  The  policy,  practice,  or  advocacy  of  Imperial,  9. 
seeking,  or  acquiescing  in,  the  extension  of  the  control, 
dominion,  or  empire  of  a  nation,  as  :  a  By  the  acquirement 
of  new  territory  or  dependencies,  esp.  when  lying  outside 
the  nation’s  natural  boundaries,  or  by  the  extension  of  its 
rule  over  other  races  of  mankind,  as  where  commerce  de¬ 
mands  the  protection  of  the  flag.  Cf.  anti-imperialism. 
b  By  the  closer  union  of  more  or  less  independent  parts 
for  operations  of  war,  copyright,  internal  commerce,  etc., 
as  in  the  case  of  the  closer  union  of  the  parts  of  the  Brit¬ 
ish  Empire  advocated  by  some, 
im  pe'ri-al-ist,  n.  [Cf.  F.  impSrialisie.]  One  who  serves  or 
adheres  to  an  emperor  or  his  party,  esp.  [cajt.]  the  emperor 
of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire  ;  one  who  favors  imperialism, 
im  pe  ri  al  is'tic  (Tm-pe'rT-dl-Ts'tTk),  a.  Of  or  pert,  to  impe¬ 
rialists  or  imperialism ;  advocating  or  favoring  imperialism, 
im-pe'ri  al-ize  (Tm-pe'rT-Sl-Iz),  v.  t.  ;  -ized  (-Izd) ;  -iz'ing 
(-iz'Tng).  To  make  imperial:  a  To  join  with  the  side  of 
the  emperor.  Obs.  b  To  invest  with  imperial  authority, 
character,  or  style  ;  to  bring  to  the  form  of  an  empire, 
im-pe'ri-al-ty  (-tT),  n. ;  pi.  -ties  (-tTz).  1.  Imperial  power 

or  government ;  empire.  Obs. 

2.  An  imperial  right  or  privilege.  See  royalty. 
im-per'il  (Tm-pSr'Tl),  v.  t.;  im-per'iled  (-T Id )  or  -illed  ;  im- 

per'il-ing  or  -il-ling.  To  bring  into  peril ;  to  endanger, 
impe'ri-ous  (Tm-pe'rT-i/s),  a.  [L.  imperiosus:  cf.  F.  im- 
perieux.  See  imperial.]  1.  Befitting  an  emperor  or  sov¬ 
ereign  ;  imperial  ;  commanding ;  ascendant  ;  dominant ; 
lordly;  majestic.  “  A  vast  and  imperious  mind.”  TiUotson. 
2  Arrogant;  overbearing;  domineering.  “  This  imperi¬ 
ous  map.”  Shak. 

Ilia  bold,  contemptuous,  and  imperious  spirit.  Macaulay. 

3.  Imperative;  urgent;  compelling. 


Imperious  need,  which  cannot  be  withstood.  Dryden. 
Syn.  —  Dictatorial,  haughty,  domineering,  overbearing, 
lordly,  tyrannical,  despotic,  arrogant ;  authoritative,  com¬ 
manding  ;  pressing.  See  imperative. 


im  per  ish  a  bll'l  ty  (Tm-pgr'Tsli-d-bTl'T-tT),  n.  Quality  of 
being  imperishable;  indestructibility.  ‘‘The  imperisha¬ 
bility  of  the  universe.”  Milman. 

im  per'ish  a  ble  (Tm-pgr'Tsh-d-b’l),  a.  [im-  not  -f-  per¬ 
ishable:  cf.  F.  imperissable.]  Not  perishable;  not  sub¬ 
ject  to  decay  ;  indestructible  ;  enduring  permanently  ;  as, 
an  imperishable  monument  ;  imperishable  renown.  —  im- 
per'ish  a  ble  ness,  n.  —  im  per'ish  a  bly,  adv. 

Im-pe'ri  nm  (Tm-pe'rT-dm),  n.  ;  pi.  -ria  (-a).  [L.  See 

empire.]  1.  Supreme  power  ;  absolute  dominion  ;  empire. 
2.  Law.  Right  to  command;  right  of  jurisdiction  which 
includes  the  right  to  employ  the  force  of  the  state  to  enforce 
the  laws.  It  is  one  of  the  principal  attributes  of  the  execu¬ 
tive  power.  Cf.  jurisdiction,  exterritoriality,  alien. 

The  right  of  jurisdiction,  impemum ,  is  intimately  connected 
with  that  of  dominion  ;  being,  like  it,  exercisable  only  within 
the  bounds  of  a  given  space.  .  .  .  Although  the  dominion  and 
the  jurisdiction  of  a  state  are  both  circumscribed  by  its  terri¬ 
tory,  the  two  rights  are  not  coextensive,  since  by  the  custom  of 
nations,  “  territory  ”  is,  with  a  view  to  the  exercise  of  the  latter 
right,  artificially  extended  in  some  directions  and  restricted  in 
others.  T.  E.  Holland. 


Im-per'ma-nence  ( Tm-pGr'md-nens)  )  n.  Quality  or  state 
im-per'ma  nen-cy  (-md-nen-sT)  )  of  being  imperma¬ 
nent  ;  also,  something  that  is  impermanent, 
im-per'ma  nent  (-n£nt),  a.  Not  permanent, 
im  per'me  a  bil'i-ty  (Tm-pGr'me-d-bTl'T-tT),  n.  [Cf.  F. 
impermeability.]  Quality  or  state  of  being  impermeable. 


of  imperializing. 
im-pe'ri-al-ly.  adv.of  imperial. 
im-pe'ri-al-nesa,  n.  See  -ness  A*, 
im-per'i-ble,  a.  [>w-4-  L .perire 
to  perish.]  Imperishable.  Obs. 
im-per'ild.  Imperiled.  Ref  Sp 
im-per'il-ment.  n.  See  -mknt. 
im-pe'ri-ou8-ly,  adv.  of  imperi¬ 
ous.  See -ly. 

im-pe'ri-ouB-ne8B.  n.  See -ness. 
im  per'ish.  v.  t.  [See  kmper- 
ish .]  To  impair  ;  to  injure.  Ohs. 
im'per-ite.  a.  [L.  imperitus ;  im- 
not  4-  neritus  experienced.]  Un¬ 
skilled  ;  ignorant.  Ohs.  —  im'- 
per-ite-ly,  adv.  Ohs. 

H  im-pe'ri-um  etli'ber-ta8  (lYb'- 
er-t&s).  [I,.]  F.mpireand  liberty. 
||  im-pe'ri  urn  in  im-pe'ri-o.  [L.] 
A  sovereignty  within  a  sover¬ 
eignty. 


im-per'i-wlgged,  a.  Wearing  a 
periwig.  Ohs. 

im-per'me-at  ed  (Y  m-p  ft  r'm  £- 
at'Pd),  a.  Not  permeated, 
im'per-mixt',  a.  [L.  impermix- 
Unmixed.  Obs. 
imper-mut'a-ble  ( Yn^pPr-miit'- 
d-bTl),  a.  Not  permutablc.  Obs. 
inYper-scrip'ti-ble  (-s  k  r  Y  p't  Y- 
b'l ),  a.  (L.  im -  not  +  /" rscri- 
bere  to  write  down.]  Unwritten  ; 
unrecorded. 

im  per-acru'ta  ble  (-skroo'td- 
b’l),  a.  fU.  imperscrutabilis .] 
Inscrutable.  O  b  s.  —  lm 'p  e  r- 
scru'ta-ble-neaa,  n.  Obs. 
imper-aev'er-ant.  +  imper- 
CEI  VEItANT. 

im'per-Bev'er-ant,  a.  Not  perse¬ 
vering.  Obs. 

im-per'aon-a  tre88(Ym-pftr'stfn- 


im  per'me  a  ble  (Tm-pGr'me-a-b’l),  a.  [?m-  not  -f-  penne- 
able:  cf.  F.  impermeable L.  impermeabilis.]  Not  per¬ 
meable  ;  not  permitting  passage,  as  of  a  fluid,  through  its 
substance  ;  impassable  ;  impervious  ;  as,  India  rubber  is 
impermeable  to  water  and  to  air.  —  lm  per'me  a  ble  ness, 
n.  —  im  per'me  a  bly,  adv. 

im-per'me-a  tor  (Tm-pfir'me-a'ter),  v.  [L.  im-  in  -j-  per- 
meator  one  that  passes  through.]  Steam  Engin.  A  kind 
of  automatic  lubricator,  screwed  into  the  steam  pipe  or 
valve  chest,  for  lubricating  engine  cylinders,  the  oil  bi  ing 
usually  forced  out  by  water  formed  from  condensation, 
im'per- mis'si-ble  (Tm'per-mTs'T-b’l),  a.  Not  permissible, 
im  per'son  al  (Im-pfir'swn-al),  a.  [L.  im personalis ;  im- 
not  -f-  personalis  personal :  cf.  F.  impersonnel.  See  per¬ 
sonal.]  Not  personal ;  specif.:  a  Gram.  Not  predicated 
of  a  personal  or  determinate  subject ;  denoting  the  action 
of  an  unspecified  agent,  and  hence  used  either  with  no 
subject  or  an  indefinite  one,  as  the  English  it ;  —  applied 
to  certain  verbs  thus  used  and  occurring  only  in  the  3d 
person  singular  ;  as,  Lat.,  pluit ,  it  rains  ;  me  psenitet ,  it 
repents  me  ;  Eng.,  it  snows,  methinks  ;  and  to  other  verbs 
so  used  occasionally;  as,  Lat.,  jmgnatur ,  there  is  a  fight, 
it  is  fought ;  Eng.,  it  goes  well,  b  Without  personal  ref¬ 
erence  or  connection  ;  not  belonging  to  any  particular  per¬ 
son  or  persons,  c  Not  representing,  or  existing  as,  a 
person  ;  not  having  personality. 

An  .  .  .  impersonal  power,  called  Fate.  Sir  J.  Stephen. 
Impersonal  account,  Bookkeeping,  an  account  that  deals 
with  a  thing  and  not  a  person,  as  the  cash,  expense,  or 
goods  accounts.  —  1.  proposition,  Logic ,  a  proposition  with 
an  indeterminate  subject. 

lm-per'son  al,  n.  That  which  wants  personality  ;  specif., 
Gram.,  an  impersonal  verb. 

im-per  son-al'i-ty  (-51'T-tT),  n. ;  pi.  -ties  (-tTz).  1.  Qual¬ 
ity  or  state  of  being  impersonal ;  want  of  personality. 

2.  An  impersonal  tiling. 

im  per'BOIl  al-ize  (-ftl-Iz),  v.  t.  ;  -ized  (-Izd) ;  -iz'ing  (-Iz'¬ 
Tng).  To  make  impersonal.  —  Im-per'son-al-i-za'Uon 
(-T-za'whan;  -I-za'almn),  n. 

im-per'son-al-ly  (-ftl-T),  adv.  of  impersonal  ;  specif. :  a 
As  an  impersonal  verb,  b  Without  personal  reference  or 
connection  ;  without  relation  to  any  particular  person. 
im-per'6on  ate  (-at),  v.  t. ;  -at'ed  (-at'Sd) ;  -at'ing  (-at'- 
Tng).  1.  To  invest  with  personality  ;  to  give  or  ascribe  the 
qualities  of  a  person  to  ;  to  personify  ;  typify  ;  exemplify. 
2.  To  assume  or  act  the  person  or  character  of ;  to  per¬ 
sonate  ;  as,  he  impersonated  Macbeth. 

Benedict  impersonated  his  age.  Milman. 

im-per'SOn-ate  (-at),  a.  Invested  with  personality  ;  em¬ 
bodied  in  a  person. 

im  per  son  a'tion  (-a'shftn),  n.  Act  of  impersonating,  or 
state  of  being  impersonated  ;  personification  ;  investment 
with  personality  ;  representation  in  a  personal  form,  or  an 
instance  of  it ;  dramatic  representation  ;  acting, 
im-per'son-a-tive  (Tm-pfir'sfin-a-tTv),  a.  Having  the 
quality  or  power  of  impersonating ;  pertaining  to,  or  of 
the  nature  of,  dramatic  representation, 
im  per'son-a'tor  (-a'ter),  n.  One  who  impersonates, 
im'per- suad'a-ble  (Tm'per-swad'a-b’l),  a.  [Cf.  impersua- 
sible. ]  Not  to  be  persuaded  ;  obstinate  ;  unyielding, 
im'per-sua'si-ble  (-swa'sT-b’l),  a.  [im-  not  -f-  persuasi- 
ble  :  cf.  OF.  impersuasible.]  Impersuadable.  —  im'per- 
sua  si  bil'i-ty  (-bTl'T-tT),  n.  —  im  per-sua'si-bly,  adv. 
im-per'tl-nence  (Tm-pfir'tT-nens)  i  w.y  pi.  -nences 
lm-per'ti-nen-cy  (Tm-pGr'tT-ncn-sT)  )  (-nSn'sgz);  -nencies 
(-sTz).  [Cf.  F.  impertinence.  See  impertinent.]  1.  Fact, 
state,  or  quality  of  being  impertinent ;  specif. :  a  Want  of 
relevancy  or  fitness  ;  irrelevance  ;  unfitness  :  impropriety. 

O,  matter  and  impertinency  mixed  ! 

Reason  in  madness  !  Shak. 

We  should  avoid  the  vexation  and  impertinence  of  pedants 
who  affect  to  talk  in  a  language  not  to  be  understood.  Swift. 
b  Lack  of  due  respect  for  others  in  conduct ;  incivility  ; 
insolence. 

2.  That  which  is  impertinent ;  a  case  or  instance  lacking 
pertinence ;  specif.  :  a  Something  irrelevant  or  trivial. 

Many  subtile  impertinences  learned  in  schools.  H’atts. 
b  An  act  or  a  person  that  is  impertinent  or  uncivil, 
lm-per'ti  nent  (-nent),  a.  [F.,  fr.  L.  impertinens ,  -entis ; 
im-  not-f- p ert inens.  See  pertinent.]  1.  Not  pertinent ; 
not  belonging  or  related  ;  esp.,  not  significantly  related  to 
the  matter  in  hand  ;  irrelevant ;  inapplicable ;  as,  to  ad¬ 
duce  impertinent  facts  in  support  of  a  theory. 

How  impertinent  that  grief  was  which  served  no  end  ! 

Jer.  Taylor. 

2.  Not  suitable  or  congruous ;  inappropriate;  lienee,  tri¬ 
fling  ;  foolish  ;  frivolous.  Obs.  or  R. 

3.  Not  restrained  within  due  or  proper  bounds  ;  exceeding, 
in  officiousness,  meddlesomeness,  or  the  like,  the  rules  of 
propriety  or  good  breeding;  guilty  of,  or  prone  to,  rude,  un¬ 
becoming,  or  uncivil  words  or  actions  ;  pert ;  saucy  ;  inso¬ 
lent  ;  as,  an  impertinent  coxcomb  ;  an  impertinent  remark. 
Syn.  —  Rude,  intrusive,  saucy,  unmannerly,  meddlesome, 
disrespectful,  impudent,  insolent.  See  officious. 

lm-per'ti-nent,  n.  1.  An  impertinent  thing  or  matter.  Obs. 
2.  An  impertinent  person  ;  one  who  is  presumptuous,  med¬ 
dlesome,  or  insolent. 

im'per-turb'a-bil'i-ty  (Tm'per-tGr'bd-bTl'T-tT),  n.  State  or 
quality  of  being  imperturbable. 

lm'per-turb'a-ble  (-tGr'bd-b’l),  a.  [L.  imperturbabilis  ;  im- 
not  -J-  perturbare  to  disturb  :  cf.  F.  imperturbable.  See 
perturb.]  Incapable  of  being  disturbed  or  disconcerted  ; 
calm  ;  serene  ;  as,  imperturbable  gravity. 

Syn.  —  See  cool. 


a'trCa),  n.,  fern,  of  impersona¬ 
tor. 

im-per/8on-a'trlx  (-a'trYks),  n. 
An  impersonatree9. 
im  per-8on'i-fy  (YnUpPr-sBn'Y- 
fl),  v.  t.  [im-  in  4-  personify.] 
To  impersonate.  Rare.  —  im  - 
per-aon  i-fl  ca'tion  (-fY-ka'- 
shun),  n.  Rare. 
im-per'aon-ize  (Ym-pftr'awn-Tz), 
v.  t.  5r  i.  To  impersonate.  Rare. 
—  im-per  aon-i-za'tion  (-Y-z  a'- 
shf<n  ;  -T-za'shun).  n.  Rare. 
i  m  p  e  r  a  p  ic'u-ou  a  (Ym'pPr- 
spIk'ft-rtB),  a.  [L.  imjierspicu- 
?/.s\]  Not  perspicuous  ;  obscure. 
Rare.  —  im-per spi-cu'i-ty  (Ym- 
pftr'spY-kn'Y-tY),  n.  Rare. 
im  per-apir'a  ble  (Ym'nPr-spTr'- 
«-bTl),  a.  Incapable  of  perspir¬ 
ing.  Rare.  —  im  per-apir'a-bil'- 


1-ty  (-bYl'Y-tY),  n.  Rare. 
im  per-auad'a-ble-nea8,  n.  See 

-NESS.  [-NESS.  I 

im  per-sua'ai-ble-neaa,  u.  See| 
im  per'ti-na-cy  (ini-pftr'tY-nd- 
sY),  w.  Impertinency.  Obs. 
im-per'ti-nax.  a.  [Prob.  due  to 
confusion  with  L.  pertinax  per¬ 
tinacious.]  Impertinent.  Obs. 
im-per'ti-nent-ly,  adv.  of  im¬ 
pertinent. 

im-per'ti-nent-nea8,  n.  See 

-ness.  Obs. 

imper-tran'ai-ble  (Ym'p5r- 
trttn'aY-b’l),  a.  [L.  im-  not  4-  per- 
transire  to  go  through.]  Not  to  be 
passed  through.  Obs. — tr&n  ai- 
bil'i-ty  (-bYl'Y-tY),  n.  Obs. 
im  per-turb'a-ble-neaa,  n.  See 
-ness.  [perturbable.  I 

im  per-turb'a-bly,  adv.  of  im-| 


food,  fo'ot ;  out,  oil ;  chair  ;  go  ;  sing,  igk  ;  then,  thin ;  nature,  verdure  (250) ;  k  ch  in  G.  icli,  ach  (144) ;  boN  ;  yet ;  zh  —  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Guide. 

Full  explanations  of  Abbreviations,  Signs,  etc.,  Immediately  precede  the  Vocabulary. 
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IMPLORATORY 


lm  per  tur  ba'tion  (Ym-pGr'ter-ba'shftn),  n.  [L.  impertur- 
batio .]  Freedom  from  agitation  ;  calmness  ;  quietude, 
im'per-turbed'  (Tm'per-tGrbd'),  a.  Not  perturbed  ;  calm. 
Im-per'vi-a  ble  (Ym-pGr'vT-fl-bT),  a.  [See  impervious.] 
Not  pervious;  impervious;  impermeable. — lm-pervi-a- 
bil'i-ty  (-bTl'T-tT),  im  per'vi  a-ble-ness,  n. 

Im  per'vi  ous  (Tm-pGr'vT-us),  a.  [L.  impervius;  im-  not 
-f- per  through  +  via  way.  See  voyage.]  Not  pervious  ; 
not  admitting  of  entrance  or  passage  through  ;  impassable; 
impermeable  ;  impenetrable.  “  The  minds  of  these  zealots 
were  absolutely  impervious .”  Macaulay. 

Syn.  —  Impervious,  impassable.  That  is  impassable  (rare¬ 
ly  fig.)  which  cannot  be  passed  over  or  crossed;  that  is 
impervious  (often  fig.)  which  is  impenetrable,  or  cannot  be 
passed  through;  as,  “  this  gulf  impassable,  impenious  ” 
(Milton)',  “this  ocean  of  snow,  which  after  October  is 
impassable  ”  (Evelun) ;  “  bolts  and  bars  impervious  to  the 
lignt”  ( Dryden );  “  He  was ...  as  massive  as  a  block  of  stone, 
imperious  to  threats  or  prayers  or  tears  ”  ( M.  Hewlett). 

—  im-per'vi  ous  ly ,  adv.  —  lm  per'vi-ous  ness,  n. 

im  pest'  (Ym-pSst'),  v.  t.  [Cf.  F.  empester.]  To  infect  with 
pestilence  or  plague.— im  pest-a'tion  (IWpgs-ta'shwn),  n. 
im  pe  tigo  (Tm'pe-ti'go),  71.  [L.,  fr.  impetere  to  attack.] 
Med.  A  cutaneous  pustular  eruption  ;  usually,  a  kind  of  ec¬ 
zema  with  pustulation.  —  im  pe  tig'i  nous  (-tYj'T-m7s),  a. 
im'pe-trate  (Ym'pe-trat),  v.  t.  ;  im'pe-trat'ed  (-trat'Sd)  ; 
im'pe-trat'ing  (-tracing).  [L.  impetratus ,  p.  p.  of  impe- 
trare  to  obtain  ;  im-  in  -f-  patrare  to  bring  to  pass.]  1.  To 
obtaiu  by  request  or  entreaty  ;  to  procure.  J.  H.  Newman. 
2.  To  entreat;  ask  for ;  also,  to  make  entreaty  to ;  beseech, 
irn'pe  tra'tion  (-tra'shfm),  n.  [L.  impetratio  :  cf.  F.  im- 
pStration.)  1.  Act  of  impetrating;  petition  or  entreaty, 
or  a  procuring  by  petition.  “  In  way  of  impetralion  pro¬ 
curing  the  removal  or  alleviation  of  our  crosses.”  Barrow. 
2.  Old  Eng.  Law.  The  act  of  obtaining  from  Rome  by  so¬ 
licitation  a  benefice,  which  belonged  to  the  disposal  of  the 
king  or  other  lay  patron  of  the  realm, 
irn'pe  tra-tive  (Tm'pe-tra-tTv),  a.  [L.  impetrativus  ob¬ 
tained  by  entreaty.]  Of  the  nature  of  impetration  ;  get¬ 
ting,  or  tending  to  get,  by  entreaty.  Rare. 
im-pet'U-OS'i-ty  (Tm-pgUu-5s'T-tT),  n.  ; pi.  -ties  (-tYz).  [Cf. 
F.  impktuosite.]  Condition  or  quality  of  being  impetuous  ; 
also,  an  impetuous  action,  impulse,  or  the  like, 
lm  pet'u-ous  (Tm-pSUu-Ms),  a.  [F.  impktuewx ,  L.  impetu- 
osus.  See  impetus.]  1.  Rushing  with  force  and  violence  ; 
moving  with  impetus  ;  furious  ;  forcible  ;  violent ;  as,  an 
impetuous  wind  ;  an  impetuous  torrent. 

Went  pouring  forward  with  impetuous  speed.  Byron. 
2.  Vehement  in  feeling  ;  hastily  or  rashly  energetic  ;  pas¬ 
sionate  ;  as,  a  man  of  impetuous  temper  or  courage. 

The  people,  on  their  holidays. 

Impetuous,  insolent,  unquenchable.  Milton. 

Syn.  — Eager,  precipitate,  hasty,  headlong,  fierce,  furi¬ 
ous,  violent,  raging,  passionate,  ardent,  hot,  fervid,  burn¬ 
ing.  —  Impetuous,  vehement  agree  in  the  idea  of  energetic 
action.  Impetuous  emphasizes  the  idea  of  eager,  hasty, 
or  headlong  impulse;  vehement,  that  of  ardent,  violent, 
or  passionate  feeling ;  as,  “  The  brave^  impetuous  heart 
yields  everywhere  to  the  subtle,  contriving  head  ”  (M.  Ar¬ 
nold );  “  She  burst  forth  in  her  most  impetuous  manner”  (O. 
Eliot) ;  “  Jealousv  is  cruel  as  the  grave:  the  coals  there¬ 
of  are  coals  of  fire,  which  hath  a  most  vehement  flame  ” 
(S.  of  Sol.  viii.  6);  “Everything  that  Mr.  Carlyle  wrote 
during  this  first  period  thrills  with  .  .  .  the  most  vehe¬ 
ment  scorn  of  cowardly  compromise  with  things  base” 
(Lowell).  See  eagerness,  passionate,  fervent,  spirited. 

—  im-pet'u-ous  ly,  adv.  —  im  pet'u  ous  ness,  n. 

Im'pe  tus  (Tm'pe-t?is),  71.  [L.,  fr.  impetere  to  rush  upon, 

attack  ;  im-  in  -j-  peter e  to  fall  upon,  seek.  See  petition.] 

1.  The  property  possessed  by  a  moving  body  in  virtue  of 
its  weight  and  its  motion  ;  momentum.  Momentum  is  the 
technical  term,  impetus  its  popular  equivalent,  yet  differ¬ 
ing  from  it  as  applied  commonly  to  bodies  moving  sudden¬ 
ly  or  violently,  and  indicating  the  origin  and  intensity  of 
the  motion,  rather  than  its  quantity  or  effectiveness. 

2.  Fig.:  Impulse;  in¬ 
centive  ;  stimulus. 

Im'pey-an  pheas'ant 
(Tm'pl-dn).  [After  Lady 
Impey ,  who  attempted 
to  naturalize  the  bird  in 
England.]  A  species  of 
monal  (Lophophorus irn- 
peyanus)  of  southern 
Kashmir.  The  name  is 
often  incorrectly  ap¬ 
plied  to  a  related  and 
more  widely  distributed 
species  (L.  refulgens). 
im'phee  (Tm'fe),  n.  [Zu¬ 
lu  imfe.]  An  African 
variety  of  sorghum, 
lm'pl  (Tm'pT),  71.  [Zulu.] 

A  body  of  Kafir  war¬ 
riors  or  native  armed 
men.  South  Africa. 

lm-pic'ture  (fm-plk'-  Impevan  Pheasant 
tur),  v.  t.  To  represent  (Lophophorus  impe¬ 
ls  in  a  picture  ;  to  por-  yanu*)- 
tray  ;  also,  to  impress  with  a  picture  or  likeness, 
lm-pl'e-ty  (Tra-pi'e-tT),  71.  /  pi.  -TIES  (-tTz).  [L.  impietas , 
fr.  impius  impious :  cf.  F.  impiete.  See  impious,  piety.] 

1.  Quality  of  being  impious ;  want  of  piety  ;  irreverence ; 
ungodliness ;  undutifulness. 

2.  An  impious  act ;  an  act  of  wickedness. 

Those  impieties  for  the  which  they  are  now  visited.  Shak . 


lm  pig 'no  rate  (Ym-pTg'no-rat),  v.  t.  ;  -rat'ed  (-rat'gd) ; 
-rating  (-rat'Tiig).  [LL.  impignoralus ,  p.  p.  of  impigno - 
rare.  See  pignoration.]  To  pledge  ;  pawn  ;  mortgage, 
lm-pig'no-rate  (-uo-rat),  a.  [LL.  impignoralus ,  p.  p.] 
Pledged;  pawned. 

im-pig  no  ra'tion  (-ra'sh&n),  72.  [LL.  impignoratio :  cf. 
F.  impignoration.]  A  pawning,  or  state  of  being  pawned. 
Im  pinge'  (Tm-pTuj'),  v.  i. ;  im-pinged'  (-pTnjd') ;  im-ping'- 
ing  (-ptn'jTng).  [L.  imping er e  ;  im-  in  -j-  pangere  to  fix, 
strike  ;  prob.  akin  to  pacisci  to  agree,  contract.  See  pact  ; 
cf.  impact.]  1.  To  strike  or  dash  (on,  upon,  against), 
esp.  dashingly  or  with  sharp  collision  ;  of  etlieric  or  aerial 
waves,  to  come  sharply  (on  or  upon  a  body)  ;  as,  sound 
waves  impinge  on  the  tympanum. 

The  cause  of  reflection  is  not  the  impinging  of  light  en  the 
solid  or  impervious  parts  of  bodies.  Sir  J.  Beivton. 

2  To  encroach  or  infringe  (on  or  upon). 

But,  in  the  present  order  of  things,  not  to  be  employed  without 
impinging  on  God’s  justice.  Bp.  Wurburton 

Im  pinge',  V.  t.  To  thrust,  force,  or  dash  ;  to  thrust  or 
strike  against  ;  to  collide  with.  Obs.  or  R. 
lm  pinge'ment  (-ment),  n.  Act  or  condition  of  impinging, 
lm'pl  OUS  (Tm'pI-i/8),  a.  [L.  impius ;  im-  not  -f~  P*us  P*“ 
ous  :  cf.  OF.  impieux.  See  pious.]  Not  pious  ;  wanting 
piety  ;  specif.  :  a  Wanting  in  reverence  for  the  Supreme 
Being ;  irreverent ;  profane ;  as,  impious  deeds  or  lan¬ 
guage.  b  Lacking  in  reverence  or  respect,  as  for  parents ; 
undutiful.  R.  —  lm'pl  ous-ly,  adv.  —  lm'pl  ous-ness,  n. 
Sy n .  —  See  irreligious. 

Imp'ish  (Tm'pTsh),  a.  Having  the  qualities,  or  showing 
the  characteristics,  of  an  imp  ;  esp.,  mischievous. 

Syn.  — See  mischievous. 

—  imp'ish  ly,  adv.  —  imp'ish-ness,  n. 

im  pit'6-OUS  (Tm-pTt'e-ws),  a.  Pitiless  ;  cruel, 
im-pit'i-a-bly  (Tm-pTt'Y-d-blT),  adv.  Pitilessly, 
lm  pla  ca-bli'l  ty  (Tm-pla'kd-bTl'Y-tT),  n.  [L.  implacabili- 
tas.]  Quality  or  state  of  being  implacable, 
lm-pla'ca-ble  (Tm-pla'kd-b’l ;  277),  a.  [L.  implacabilis ; 
im-  not  -f-  placabilis:  cf.  F.  implacable.  See  placable.] 

1.  Not  placable  ;  not  to  be  appeased ;  incapable  of  being 
pacified  ;  inexorable  ;  as,  an  implacable  foe. 

An  object  of  mqdacable  enmity.  Macaulay. 

2.  Incapable  of  being  relieved  or  assuaged.  Obs. 

Which  wrought  them  pain 
Imjdacable ,  and  many  a  dolorous  groan.  Milton. 

Syn.—  Unappeasable,  inexorable,  irreconcilable,  unrelent¬ 
ing,  relentless,  unyielding.  See  inflexible. 

—  im  pla'ca  ble  ness.  n.  —  im-pla'ca-bly,  adv. 

lm  pla-cen'tal  (Tm'pla-sSn'ttfl),  a.  Zobl.  a  Having  no 
placenta,  b  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Implacentalia. 

Im  pla-cen-ta'li-a  (-s6n-ta'lT-a),  n.  pi.  [NL.  See  IN- not; 
placental.]  Zo'dl.  A  primary  division  of  the  Mammalia, 
including  the  monotremes  and  marsupials,  most  of  which 
have  no  placenta. 

Im  plant'  (Tm-plUnt'),  v.  t.  ;  im-plant'ed  ;  im-plant'ing. 
[im-  in  -{-plant:  cf.  F.  implanter.]  1.  To  plant  or  fix  in  ; 
to  plant  or  set  securely  or  deeply;  hence,  to  instill  or  in¬ 
culcate  thoroughly,  as  a  principle  of  conduct  or  a  trait. 

2.  To  plant  (seed,  etc.) ;  to  ingraft  (a  bud).  Obs. 

3.  To  plant  (ground,  etc.);  to  instill ;  —  used  with  with. 

MindB  well  implanted  with  solid  .  .  .  breeding  Milton. 
Syn.  —  Introduce,  ingraft,  infix,  impress,  enforce,  insin¬ 
uate,  inspire.— Implant,  inculcate,  instill,  infuse,  as  here 
compared,  agree  in  the  idea  of  introducing  into  the  mind. 
Implant  emphasizes  the  fixedness  or  permanency  of  the 
result ;  inculcate ,  instill ,  infuse  refer  rather  to  the  process, 
inculcate  implying  persistent  or  repeated  endeavor,  in¬ 
still,  gradual  and  gentle  communication,  infuse,  esp.  the 
imparting  of  new  life  or  spirit ;  as,  “  minds  well  implanted 
with  solid  and  elaborate  breeding  ”  (Milton) ;  “  [She]  had 
sedulously  inculcated  into  the  mind  of  her  son  .  .  .  max¬ 
ims  of  worldly  wisdom”  ( Miss  Edgeworth );  “They  took 
infinite  pains  to  inculcate  [it]  ”  (Burke) ;  “  Those  principles 
my  parents  instilled  into  my  unwary  understanding  ”  (Sir 
T.  Browne) ;  “  The  sentiment  they  instill  is  of  more  value 
than  any  thought  they  may  contain  ”  ( Emerson ) ;  “  This 
said,  a  fresh  infused  desire  of  fame  enters  their  warmed 
blood  ”  (Daniel) ;  “  He  mounts  at  once  —  such  confidence 
[she]  infused ”  (Couper). 

im  plan  ta'tion  (Tm'plifn-ta'shTin),  n.  [Cf.  F.  implanta¬ 
tion .]  1.  An  implanting  ;  state  of  being  implanted. 

2.  Med.  a  The  introduction  of  a  drug  beneath  the  skin 
( hypodermic  implantation )  or  into  the  substance  of  a  tumor 
( parenchymatous  implantation),  b  Grafting,  as  of  the  skin, 
lm  plas'tic  (Tm-plSs'tTk),  a.  Not  plastic  ;  not  readily 
molded  ;  stiff.  —  im'plas  tic'i-ty  (Tm'plSs-tYs'T-tT),  n. 
im  plau'si  ble  (Tm-plo'zY-b’l),  a.  [im-  not  -f-  plausible.] 
Not  plausible  or  acceptable ;  not  wearing  the  appearance 
of  truth  or  credibility,  and  not  likely  to  be  believed.  —  im- 
plau'sl-bil'i-ty  (-bTl'T-tT),  7?.  —  im  plaus'i  bly,  adv. 
im  pleach' (Tm-plech'),  r. /.  To  pleach;  interweave.  Rare. 
im  plead'  (Tm-pled'),  v.  t.  £■  i. ;  im-plead'ed  ;  im-plead'ing. 
[im-  in  -f-  plead:  cf.  OF.  emplaidier .]  1.  Law.  To  in¬ 

stitute  and  prosecute  a  suit  against,  in  court ;  to  sue  or 
prosecute  at  law  ;  hence,  to  accuse  ;  impeach. 

2.  To  plead,  as  a  plea  or  a  cause, 
im-pledge'  (Tm-plgj'2,  v.  t.  To  pledge  ;  pawn, 
im'ple-ment  (Tm'ple-m?nt),  n.  [LL.  implementum  ac¬ 
complishment,  fr.  L.  implere ,  impletum ,  to  fill  up,  finish, 
complete  ;  im-  in  4*  plere  to  fill.  The  word  was  peril .  con¬ 
fused  with  OF.  empleier,  emploier ,  to  employ,  F.  employer , 
whence  E.  employ.  See  plenty.]  1.  That  which  fulfills 
or  supplies  a  want  or  use;  esp.,  an  instrument,  tool,  or 
utensil  used  by  man  to  accomplish  a  given  work  ;  as,  the 
implements  of  trade,  of  husbandry,  or  of  war. 


2.  A  constituent  part;  an  element.  Obs.  <t*  R. 

3.  Scots  Law.  Fulfillment ;  performance. 

Syn.  —  Implement,  tool,  utensil,  instrument  agree  in 
suggesting  relatively  simple  construction  and  personal 
manipulation.  Implement  and  tool  are  often  interchange¬ 
able.  But  implement  is  the  broader  term,  frequently  im¬ 
plying  that  by  which  any  operation  is  carried  on ;  tool 
commonly  suggests  the  implements  of  a  craftsman  or 
laborer;  as,  the  implements  of  the  chase,  agricultural  im¬ 
plements,  flint  implements /  a  carpenter’s,  shoemaker’s, 
gardener’s,  tools.  Utensil,  in  modern  usage,  applies  esp.  to 
the  implements  of  the  kitchen  ;  as,  cooking  utensils.  In¬ 
strument,  as  here  compared,  implies  more  delicate  opera¬ 
tions  than  tool:  as,  surgical  instruments,  astronomical 
instruments,  a  draftsman’s  instruments.  Jnsh'ument  and 
tool  (the  latter  in  this  sense  always  a  term  of  contempt) 
are  also  applied  fig.  to  one  who  is  made  use  of  to  serve  an¬ 
other’s  purpose  ;  as,  “  I  thank  God  and  thee  ;  lie  was  the 
author,  thou  the  instrument ”  (Shak.);  “She  [Elizabeth] 
is  the  instrument  of  none  ;  .  .  .  her  policy  as  a  whole  is  her 
own”  (J.  R.  Green);  “ ’T  is  true,  he  [George  III.]  was  a 
tool  from  first  to  last”  (Byron).  See  device. 

Im'ple-ment  (Tm'ple-ment),  v.t. ;  im'ple-ment-ed;  im'ple- 
ment-ing.  1.  To  accomplish  ;  fulfill;  complete;  carry  out. 
Revenge  .  .  .  implemented  by  the  hand  of  Vanbeest  Brown.  Scott. 

2.  Specif.,  Scots  Law,  to  fulfill  or  perform,  as  a  contract. 

3.  To  provide  with  an  implement  or  implements. 

4.  To  supplement.  Rare. 

lm  ple-men'tal  (-mSn'tdl),  a.  Pertaining  to,  or  of  the 
nature  of,  an  implement  or  implements  ;  instrumental, 
lm-ple'tion  (Tm-ple'shwn),  71.  [L.  impletio.  See  imple¬ 
ment.]  1.  A  filling  ;  state  of  being  full ;  that  which  fills. 

2.  Fulfillment,  as  of  prophecy.  Obs. 

3.  Bot.  The  “  doubling  ”  or  filling  up  of  a  flower  by  the 
conversion  of  stamens  into  petals.  Obs.  or  R. 

im'pli  cate  (Tm'pli-kat),  v.  t.  ;  -cat'ed  (-kat'Sd) ;  -cat'ing 
(-kat'Tng).  [L.  imp/icatus ,  p.  p.  of  xmpiicai'e  to  involve  ; 
im-  in  4-  plicare.  See  employ,  ply  ;  cf.  imply,  implicit.] 

1.  To  fold  or  twist  together  ;  to  interweave  ;  intwine. 

The  meeting  boughs  and  implicated  leaves.  Shelley. 

2.  To  involve  as  a  consequence,  corollary,  or  natural  in¬ 
ference  ;  to  imply  ;  as,  “  parent  ”  implicates  “  child.” 

3.  To  bring  into  intimate  or  incriminating  connection  ;  to 
involve  deeply  or  unfavorably  ;  as,  the  evidence  impli¬ 
cates  many  in  this  conspiracy  ;  to  be  implicated  in  a  crime. 

4.  To  involve  in  the  nature  or  operation  of  something; 
to  connect  intimately,  esp.  causally  ;  as,  local  diseases 
often  implicate  general  derangements. 

An  incorporeal  thing  that  is  very  closely  implicated  with  a 
corporeal  thing.  Pollock  tf  Mait. 

Syn.  —  See  involve. 

lm'pli-cate,  n.  Something  implied  or  involved ;  implication, 
lm  pli  ca'tion  (-ka'shihi),  71.  [L.  impHcatio :  cf.  F.  impli¬ 

cation.]  1.  Act  of  implicating,  or  state  of  being  impli¬ 
cated  ;  involvement ;  close  connection  or  combination. 

Three  principal  causes  of  firmness  are,  the  grossness,  the  quiet 
contact,  and  the  implication  of  component  parts  Boyle. 

2.  Act  of  implying,  or  state  of  being  implied  ;  also,  that 
which  is  implied  or  involved  ;  an  inference. 

Whatever  things,  therefore,  it  was  asserted  that  the  king  might 
do.  it  was  a  necessary  implication  that  there  were  other  things 
which  he  could  not  do.  Hal  lam. 

Im'pli-ca'tlon-al  (-51),  a.  Of  the  nature  of  implication  ; 
implicating,  or  tending  to  implicate. 

Im'pli-ca  five  (Tm'plT-ka-tTv),  a.  Tending  to  implicate  or 
imply.  —  im'pll-ca-tive  ly,  adv. 
lm-plic'it  (Tm-plY8'Tt),  a.  [L.  impliciius,  p.  p.  of  implicate 
to  entwine,  entangle,  attach  closely  :  cf.  F.  implicite.  See 
implicate.]  1.  Infolded;  entangled;  involved.  Obs. 

In  his  woolly  fleece 

I  cling  implicit  Pope. 

2.  Tacitly  comprised  ;  fairly  to  be  understood,  though 
not  expressed  ;  implied  ;  as,  an  implicit  agreement. 

3.  Involved  in  the  nature  or  being  of  something,  though 
not  shown,  expressed,  or  developed  ;  virtual  or  potential ; 
not  ostensible,  clear,  or  conscious ;  as,  our  apprehensions 
of  the  meanings  of  terms  are  often  implicit. 

An  implicit  oak  is  nn  acorn  and  not  an  oak  at  all.  G.  F.  Stout. 

4.  Resting  on  another  ;  trusting  in  the  word  or  authority 
of  another,  without  doubt  or  reserve ;  unquestioning ; 
complete  ;  as,  implicit  confidence ;  implicit  obedience. 
Hence,  Obs.,  unqualified.  “  Implicit  ignorance.”  Bacon. 

5.  Marked  by  or  exhibiting  implicit  faith,  obedience,  or 
the  like ;  —  said  of  persons.  Obs.  or  R. 

Syn.  —  See  constructive. 

implicit  function.  Math.,  one  defined  by  an  equation  not 
solved  with  respect  to  it. 

Im  plied'  (Tm-plid'),  p.  a.  Virtually  involved  or  included  ; 
involved  in  substance  ;  inferential ;  tacitly  conceded  ;  — 
the  correlative  of  express,  or  expressed.  See  imply. 
implied  allegiance.  See  allegiance.  —  i.  color  or  colour.  See 
color.  —  i.  contract,  a  A  contract  inferred  to  have  been 
intended  by  the  parties  to  it  from  their  acts.  This  is  a 
species  of  true  contract,  b  Inaccurately,  a  quasi  contract, 
im  plode'  (Tm-plod'),  v.  i.  ;  im-plod'ed  (-p  1  o  d'6  d) ;  im- 
plod'ing  (-plod'Tng).  [im-  in  4~  L.  plodere ,  plaudere,  to 
clap.  See  implosion,  explode.]  To  burst  inward, 
im  plode',  v.  t.  Phon.  To  form  or  utter  with  implosion. 

These  then  form  the  four  imploded  shut  consonants.  A.  J.  Ellis. 
im-plod'ent  (-plod'£nt),  n.  Phon.  An  implosive  sound. 
But  there  are  evidently  two  other  means  of  producing  sound, 
by  driving  flatus  into  the  same  aperture,  or  by  suddenly  raiaing 
the  larynx,  or  otherwise  condensing  the  air.  '  The  first  of  tnese 
might  be  distinguished  as  flatants,  and  the  second  as  impfodents, 
which  is  the  name  given  by  Dr.  Merkel.  A.  ./.  Ellis. 

irn  plo  ra'tion  (Tin'plS-ra'shini),  11.  [L.  imploralio :  cf. 

OF.  imp/ or  at  ion.]  An  imploring;  earnest  supplication. 


lm  per  verse',  v.  t.  [im-  +  jter- 
eerse.]  To  make  perverse.  Obs. 
lm  per-vert'i-ble,  a.  Not  capa¬ 
ble  of  being  perverted, 
in  per-ves'tl-ga-ble  (T  m'p  5  r- 
vgs'tl-gd-b’l),  a.  [im-  not  -+-  L. 
pervestigare  to  search  out  thor¬ 
oughly.)  Incapable  of  being 
thoroughly  investigated.  Obs. 

1  m-p  e  r'v  i-a  1,  a.  Impervious. 
Obs.  [perv.  Ob*. I 

im'per-y  (Ym'pPr-I),  n.  Em-| 
impe8che,  Impeshe  f  impeach. 
lm-pes'ter,  r.  t.  [OF.  empestrer. 
See  pester.]  To  entangle  ;  em¬ 
barrass.  Obs 

lm-pet'l-cos,  v.  t.  A  word  used 
by  the  clown  in  Shakespeare’s 
“Twelfth  Night,”  perhaps  for 
impocket. 

lm  pe-tl'tlon  (Ynv'pP-tTsh'un), 
n.  [From  L.  impetere  to  attack.] 
Accusation  ;  charge  Obs. 


im'pe-tra-ble  ( Ym'nt-trd-b’l),  a. 
[L.  impetrahdis  :  cf.  F.  imp^tra- 
ble.  See  impetrate.]  Obtain¬ 
able  by  petition  :  also,  success¬ 
ful  in  petition.  Obs. 
im'pe-trate.  a.  [L.  impetratus, 
p.  p.]  Obtained  by  impetra¬ 
tion.  Ohs. 

im'pe-tra  tor  ( Ym'pt-tra'tSr),  n. 
[L.]  One  w ho  impetrntes. 
im'pe-tra-to-ry  (-t  r  It-to-r  Y),  a. 
Impetrative.  Bare. 
impetre,  r.  t.  [OF.  empetrer.] 
To  impetrate.  Obs. 
im-pet'u-iant,  a.  Not  petulant. 
—  im  pet'u-lant-ly,  adv. 
impier.  +  empire,  umpire. 
im-pierce  .  kmpierce. 
im-pierce'a-ble,  a.  Not  pierce- 
able.  Ohs. 

Im-pight'  (Ym-pTt'),  p.  a.  [mi- 
in  pight,  obs.  p.  p.  of  pitch.] 
Pitched  in  ;  implanted.  Ohs. 


im-pile'.  r.  t.  To  encompass 
with  piles.  Obs. 

im-pil'lor,  r.  t.  To  pillory.  Obs. 
Orf.  E  D. 

imp'ing,  !>.  pr.  tf  vh.  n.  of  imp. 
im-pin'gent  (Ym-pln'jrnt).  a. 
[L.  impmgens ,  p.  pr.]  Imping¬ 
ing.  Rare. 

im-pin'guate  (Ym-pYq'gwat),  ?\ 
t.  [L.  impinguatvs ,  p.  p.  of  im- 
pingnare  to  fatten;  im-  in  4-  pm- 
guis  f at- 1  To  fatten  Obs.  —  im'- 
pin-gua'tion  (Y  m'p  I  i)-g  w  a'- 
shwn),  n.  Obs. 
impire.  empire. 

lmpite.  impiety. 

im-pit'e-ous.  +  impetuous. 
im-pla'ca-bl.  Implacable.  Ref. 
Sp.  [placement.  1 

lm-place'ment.  var.  of  f.m-| 
im  pla-cen'tate,  a.  1  m  p  1  a- 
cental. 

lm-plaidge'.  +  im  pledge. 


im-plain',  v.  t.  To  make  plane 
or  smooth  ;  to  plaster.  Obs. 
lm-plais'ter.  +  emplaster. 
i  m-pl  a  n  t'ate,  a.  Implanted. 
Obs.  Orf.  E.  D. 

im-plant'er,  n.  One  that  im¬ 
plants. 

im-plafl'ter.  +  emplaster. 
im-plate'  (Ym-plat'),  r.  t.  To 
date  ;  sheathe  Rare. 
m-plau'sl-ble-neBB,  n.  See  -ness. 
im  plead' a-ble  ( Ym-pled'd-h’l), 
a.  See -a  ble.  [pleads.  I 

im-plead'er.  n.  One  who  im-| 
im-pleas'ing  ( Ym-plez'Yng),  a. 
Un pleasing  ;  displeasing.  Obs. 
im-plede'.  implead. 
im  ple-men-tif'er-ouB  (Ym'pl?- 
m?n-tlf '?r-us),  a.  [implement 
4-  -ferous.]  Bearing  or  contain¬ 
ing  implements. 

im-ple8e'.  [Cf.  OF.  emplaire, 
ana  E.  please.]  To  please.  Obs. 


lm-plete',  a.  [L.  impietas ,  p.  p.] 
Killed;  replete  Obs. 
lm-plete'  (Ym-plet'),  /.  To 
till.  Rare. 

im  nle'tive,  a.  Filling.  Obs. 
inr  plex,  a.  [L.  xmplexus ,  p.  p. 
of  impfectere  to  infold  ;  im-  in 
4-  plectere  to  plait  :  cf.  F.  im- 
plexe.]  Intricate  ;  entangled  ; 
complicated  ;  involved.  Rare. 
im'plex  (Ym'plPks),  n.  Math. 
A  double  infinity  or  surfaces, 
im  plexed'  (Ym-plCkst'),  //.  a. 
Implex.  Obs. 

im-plex'ion  ( Ym-plPk'sh?7n),  n. 
[L.  im/dexio.]  Complication.  It. 
lm-pli'a-ble  ( Ym-plI'd-b’l),  a. 
Not  pliable;  inflexible.  Rare. 
lm  pli'a-ble.  a.  [imply  +  -«67e.] 
Capable  of  being  implied, 
im-pli'al  (Ym-plT'<Yl),  n.  An  im¬ 
plying  or  implication.  Rare. 
im-plic'a-ment,  n.  [L.  implica- 


mentum.]  Entanglement.  Obs. 
lm'pli-cate.  «.  [L.  implicatvs , 
p.  p.J  Intertwined  ;  intertwist¬ 
ed;  entangled;  involved.  Rare • 
lm'pli-cate  ness,  n.  See  -ness. 
im'pli-ca- to-ry  (Y  m'p  1  Y-k  a- 1 1>- 
rY),  a.  Tending  to  entangle  or 
involve.  Obs.  or  R. 
im-plic'it-ly.  adv.  of  implicit. 
lm-plic'it  ness,  n.  See  -ness. 
im  plic'i-ty  ( Ym-plYs'Y-tY),  n. 
[OK .  (Cotgrave)  implicit rf.j  En¬ 
tanglement.  ObS.  [of  IMPLIED. | 
im  nli'ed-ly(Ym-plT'i  d-lY),  a(/p.| 
im'pli-ment.  implement. 
imp'ling,  n.  See  -lino.  Rare. 
im-ploir*.  +  implore. 
im-plor'a-ble  (Y  m-p  1  Or'a-b’l ; 
201),  a.  See -able- 
im/plo-ra'tor,  n.  One  who  im¬ 
plores.  Obs. 

im-plor'a-to-ry  (Ym-pl5r'd-tf- 
rl;  Im-plbr'-),  a.  Imploring.  R. 


ale,  senate,  cf»re,  Jim,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofa;  eve,  fcvent,  €nd,  recent,  maker;  ice,  Ill;  old,  6bey,  orb,  5dd,  s6ft,  connect;  use,  unite,  urn,  up,  circus,  menu ; 
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Im  plore' (Tm-plor' ;  201),  v.  I.  ;  im-plored'  (-plord') ;  im- 
plou'ino  (-plor'Infi).  [L.  implurare  ;  im-  in  -f  plorare  to 
cry  aloud.  See  deplore.]  lo  call  upon,  or  for,  in  suppli¬ 
cation  ;  to  beseech  ;  to  pray  to,  or  for,  earnestly  ;  to  peti¬ 
tion  with  urgency;  entreat;  beg  ;  — followed  directly  by 
the  word  expressing  the  thing  sought,  or  the  nerson  from 
whom  it  is  sought. 

Imploring  all  the  gods  that  reign  above.  Pone. 

I  kneel,  and  then  implore  her  blessing  Shuk 

Syn.- Beseech,  supplicate,  crave,  entreat,  solicit,  peti¬ 
tion,  pray,  request,  adjure.  See  be o. 

Im  plore',  v.  i.  To  entreat ;  beg  ;  pray, 
im-plo'sion  (Tm-plo'zhSn),  n.  [m-  -j-  explosion.]  1.  A 
bursting  inwards,  as  of  a  vessel  from  which  the  air  ins 
been  exhausted  ;  —  contrasted  with  explosion.  * 

2  Phon.  A  sudden  percussive  compression  of  the  air  in  the 
mouth,  simultaneous  with  and  affecting  the  sound  made  by 
the  closure  of  the  organs  in  uttering  the  stopped  consonants, 
as  p,  t,  k ,  at  the  end  of  a  syllable.  Such  compression  of 
the  air  behind  the  mouth  stoppage  may  be  made  by  an  up¬ 
ward  thrust  of  the  larynx. 

lm  plo'sive  (-Si v),  a.  Phon.  Formed  with  implosion.  —  n. 
An  implosive  sound  ;  an  implodent.—  im  plo'sive  ly,  adv. 

Of  the  same  nature  as  the  clicks  are  the  implosives  peculiar  to 
Saxon  German.  Sauce. 

im  plu'Vi-um  (Tm-ploo'vT-wm),  n. ;  pi.  -via  (-a).  [L.,  fr. 

impluere  to  rain  into;  im-  in -f  pluere  to  rain.]  Rom. 
Antiq.  A  cistern  or  tank  in  the  atrium  or  peristyle  to  re¬ 
ceive  the  water  falling  through  the  compluvium. 
lm-ply'  (Im-pli'),  V.  t. ;  im-flied'  (-plid');  im-ply'ing. 
[From  same  source  as  employ.  See  employ,  ply  ;  cf.  im¬ 
plicate,  apply.]  1.  To  infold  ;  involve  ;  wrap  up.  Obs. 

2.  To  involve  in  substance  or  essence,  or  by  fair  inference, 
or  by  construction  of  law,  when  not  expressly  stated  in 
words  or  by  signs  ;  to  contain  by  implication  ;  to  include 
virtually  ;  as,  war  implies  fighting. 

Where  a  malicious  act  is  proved,  a  malicious  intention  is  im- 
P  *!£!['  ,  ,  .  Bp.  Sherlock. 

VY  hen  a  man  employs  a  laborer  to  work  for  him  .  .  .  the  act  of 
hiring  implies  an  obligation  and  a  promise  that  he  shall  pay  him 
a  reasonable  reward  for  his  services.  Blackstone. 

3.  To  involve  by  signification  ;  to  mean,  as  a  name. 

4.  To  express  indirectly ;  to  suggest  ;  to  hint  or  hint  at. 
6.  To  refer,  ascribe,  or  attribute.  Obs.  J.  Webster  &  Rowley. 
Syn.  — Imply,  involve  are  sometimes  interchangeable. 
But  to  imply  (as  here  compared  ;  see  hint)  is  commonly 
to  include  virtually  or  to  carry  as  an  inference ;  to  in¬ 
volve  (as  here  compared ;  see  involve)  is  to  include 
necessarily,  or  to  carry  as  a  consequence;  as,  “Your 
smooth  euiogium,  to  one  crown  addressed,  seems  to  imply 
a  censure  on  the  rest  ”  ( Cowper ) ;  “  What  we  call  the  uni¬ 
verse,  and  all  the  series  of  incidents  in  earth  or  planet,  are 
involved  formally  and  mathematically  in  the  definition  of 
God”  {Fronde) ;  a  watch  implies  a  watchmaker;  silence 
may  imply,  without  involving,  consent.  See  infer. 

im  pol'i  cy  (Tm-pSl'T-si ),  n.  Quality  of  being  impolitic; 
inexpedience ;  unsuitableness  to  the  end  proposed  ;  bad 
policy  ;  as,  the  impolicy  of  fraud.  Bp.  Horsley. 

im  po  lite'  (Tm'po-llt'),  a.  [L.  impolitus  unpolished  ;  im- 
not  -f-  politus ,  p.  p.  of  polire  to  polish,  refine.  See  polite.] 

1.  Not  polished  ;  rough;  crude.  Obs. 

2.  Not  polite;  discourteous;  uncivil;  rude. 

—  impo  litely,  adv.  —  lm  po  lite'neas.  n, 

im  poli  tic  (Tm-p51'T-tTk),  a.  [im-  not  -j-  politic.]  Not 
politic;  contrary  to,  or  wanting  in,  policy  ;  unwise;  inex¬ 
pedient  ;  as,  an  impolitic  ruler,  law,  or  measure. 

The  most  unjust  and  impolitic  of  all  things.  Burke. 
Syn.  —  Indiscreet,  inexpedient,  undiplomatic, 
im-pon  der-a-bil'i-ty  (Tm-p5n'der-d-bTl'T-tT)f  n.  Quality 
or  state  of  being  imponderable, 
lm-pon'der-a-ble  (-p5n'der-a-b’l),  a.  [im-  not  -f-  ponder¬ 
able.]  Not  ponderable  ;  without  sensible  or  appreciable 
weight;  incapable  of  being  weighed.  —  n.  Physics.  An  im¬ 
ponderable  substance,  as  the  luminiferous  ether  ;  —  former¬ 
ly  applied  specif,  to  heat,  light,  electricity,  and  magnetism, 
regarded  as  subtle  fluids  destitute  of  weight.  Note  Rare. 
im  pone'  (Tm-pon'),  v.  t. ;  im-poned'  (-pond');  im-pon'ing 
(-pou'Tng).  [L.  imponere ,  impositum,  to  place  upon  ;  tw¬ 
in  -}-  ponere  to  place.  See  position.]  To  impose  ;  also,  to 
stake  ;  wager  ;  pledge.  Obs. 

He  has  imported,  as  I  take  it,  six  French  rapiers  and  poniards. 

Shak. 

Im  po'nent  (Tm-po'nent),  a.  [L.  imponens ,  - entis ,  p.  pr.] 
That  imposes.  Rare.  —  n.  One  who  imposes.  Rare. 
im-por'OUS  (Tm-por'ds  ;  201),  a.  Destitute  of  pores  ;  com¬ 
pact  in  texture  ;  solid. —  impo-ros'l-ty  (Tm'po-rSs'T-tT),  n. 
im  port'  (Tm-port';  201),  v.  t.  ;  im-port'ed  ;  im-port'ing. 
[L.  importare  to  bring  in,  to  occasion,  to  cause  ;  im-  in  -f- 
portare  to  bear.  Sense  3  comes  through  F.  importer ,  from 
the  Latin.  Senses  4  &  5  are  fr.  F.  em porter ,  OF.  en  away 
(L.  inde  thence)  -f -porter  to  carry.  See  port  demeanor.] 

1.  To  bear  or  carry  with  it ;  specif.  :  a  To  bear  or  convey 
as  purport,  meaning,  information,  portent,  etc.  ;  to  mean  ; 
signify;  as,  “  reasoning  animal  ”  imports  u  man.”  b  To 
express  or  state.  “  Letters  of  entreaty,  which  imported 
his  fellowship.”  Shak.  c  To  involve  as  a  natural  conse¬ 
quence  or  accessory  ;  to  imply  ;  as,  honor  imports  justice. 

It  imports  no  reason 

That  with  such  veheinency  he  should  pursue 

Faults  proper  to  himself.  Shak. 

2.  To  bring  in  from  a  foreign  or  external  source ;  to  in¬ 
troduce  from  without;  esp.,  to  bring  (wares  or  merchan¬ 
dise)  into  a  place  or  country  from  a  foreign  country  in 
the  transactions  of  commerce  ;  —  opposed  to  export ;  as,  to 
import  tea  from  China,  coffee  from  Brazil. 


3.  To  be  of  importance  or  consequence  to  ;  to  have  to  do 
with  ;  to  have  a  bearing  on  ;  to  concern. 

I  have  a  motion  much  imports  your  good.  Shak. 

4.  To  influence  ;  to  induce.  Obs. 

5.  To  conquer,  or  to  obtain  by  conquering.  Obs. 

Syn.  —  Denote,  mean,  signify,  indicate,  betoken  ;  interest, 
im  port'  (im-port';  201),  v.  i.  [F.  importer.]  To  be  of  mo¬ 
ment  or  consequence  ;  to  matter  ;  —  with  little ,  much ,  etc. 
im'port  (Tm'port ;  formerly  im-port',  as  in  citation  below), 
n.  1.  That  which  a  word,  phrase,  or  document  contains 
as  its  signification  or  intention ;  purport ;  meaning ;  sig¬ 
nification  ;  lienee,  the  application  or  interpretation  of  a 
word,  action,  event,  and  the  like  ;  as.  the  import  of  words  in 
common  use  changes  with  the  context  in  which  they  occur. 
And  see.  my  lord,  a  sight  of  strange  import , 

Emperors  and  kings  lie  breathless  at  my  feet.  Marlowe. 

2.  Importance;  weight;  consequence. 

Most  serious  design,  and  of  great  import.  Shak. 

3.  Merchandise  imported,  or  brought  into  a  country  from 
without ;  —  generally  in  pi.,  opposed  to  exports. 

4.  Act  of  importing  ;  importation. 

Syn.  —  See  meaning. 

im-por'tance  (Tm-p6r'tans),  n.  [F.  importance.  See  im¬ 
portant.]  1.  Quality  or  state  of  being  important  ;  con¬ 
sequence  ;  weight ;  moment ;  significance. 

Thy  own  importance  know, 

Nor  bound  thy  narrow  views  to  things  below.  Pope. 

2.  A  weighty  matter  ;  also,  any  matter  or  subject.  Obs. 

Upon  importance  of  so  slight  and  trivial  a  nature.  Shak. 

3.  Importunity;  solicitation.  Obs.  Shak. 

4-  Import;  meaning;  signification.  Obs. 

The  wisest  beholder  could  not  say  if  the  importance  were  joy 
or  sorrow.  Shak. 

Syn. —  Import,  weight,  significance,  concern;  standing, 
distinction,  influence;  pomposity,  self-importance,  self- 
sufficiency.  —  Importance,  consequence,  moment.  Impor¬ 
tance  is  the  general  term ;  consequence,  chiefly  in  the 
phrase  of  (esp.  great,  small,  any,  no,  etc.)  consequence , 
suggests  that  which  involves  results ;  it  is  often  applied 

—  as  is  also,  less  frequently,  importance  —  to  social  rank  or 
distinction,  sometimes  with  the  implication  of  pomposity 
or  self-importance  (so  also  consequential) ;  moment,  as  here 
compared  (see  instant),  now  only  in  the  phrase  of  (great, 
small,  no,  etc.)  moment ,  suggests  weight,  influence,  or  value 
(cf.  the  implications  of  momentous) ;  as,  “  business  of  some 
importance  ”  ( Shelley ) ;  “  The  man  who  dreams  himself  so 
great,  and  his  importance  of  such  weight,  .  .  .  will  learn  .  .  . 
[hisj  folly  ”  ( Cowper);  44  It  is  a  matter  of  small  consequence ” 
{Shak.) ;  44  Their  words  are  uttered  with  ...  a  tone  higher 
than  the  natural,  to  sustain  the  factitious  consequence  and 
vaporing  independence  they  assume  ”  ( ban  dor ) ;  44  enter¬ 
prises  of  great  pith  and  moment  ”  ( Shak.) ;  4*  a  mistake  of 
no  very  great  moment—  in  fine,  a  mere  slip”  {Barham). 

lm-por'tant  (-tftnt),  a.  [F.  important.  See  import,  v.  t.] 

1.  Carrying  or  possessing  weight  or  consequence;  of  val¬ 
uable  content  or  bearing  ;  significant ;  weighty. 

Things  small  as  nothing  .  .  . 

He  makes  important.  Shak. 

2.  Indicative  of  a  feeling  of  importance  ;  consequential  ; 
ostentatious  ;  pompous  ;  as,  an  important  manner. 

3.  Importunate  ;  pressing  ;  urgent.  Obs.  Shak. 

Syn. —  Weighty,  momentous,  significant,  essential,  nec¬ 
essary,  considerable,  influential,  serious. 

im  por  ta'tion  (Tm'por-ta'shwn),  n.  [See  import,  v.  f.] 

1.  Act  or  practice  of  importing,  or  bringing  in,  esp.  of 
goods  or  merchandise  from  abroad  into  a  country  or  state; 

—  opposed  to  exportation. 

2.  That  which  is  imported ;  commodities  or  wares  intro¬ 
duced  into  a  country  from  abroad. 

iin-port'er  (Tm-por'ter  ;  201),  n.  One  that  imports;  esp., 
a  merchant  who  brings  goods  into  a  country  or  state  from 
abroad  ;  — opposed  to  exporter. 

im-por'tu-nate  (Tm-p6r'tu-nat),  a.  [See  importune.]  1.  a 
Inopportune.  Obs.  b  Burdensome ;  troublesome.  Obs. 

2.  Troublesomely  urgent ;  unreasonably  solicitous;  over¬ 
pressing  in  request  or  demand  ;  urgent ;  teasing ;  as,  an 
importunate  petitioner  ;  importunate  curiosity. 

—  im  por'tu-nate-ly,  adv.  —  im-por'tu-nate-ness,  n. 
impor  tune'  (Tm'pSr-tuu' ;  Tm-por'tun),  a.  [F.  im  por  tun, 

L.  importunus  ;  im-  not  -J-  aderiv.  from  the  root  of  portus 
harbor,  importunus  therefore  orig.  meaning,  hard  of  ac¬ 
cess.  See  port  harbor ;  cf.  opportune.]  1.  a  Inopportune. 
Obs.  b  Troublesome  ;  vexatious ;  grievous  ;  sore.  Obs. 

And  their  imjtortune  fates  all  satisfied.  Spenser. 
2.  Pressing;  urgent;  importunate  ;  hence,  ’exatious  on 
account  of  untimely  urgency  or  pertinacious  solicitation, 
im  por-tune'  (Tm'p5r-tun' ;  277  :  formerly ,  and  still  some¬ 
times,  Tm-p6r'^un),  v.  t.  ;  -tuned'  (-tund') ;  -tun'ing  (-tun'- 
Tng).  [From  importune,  a.:  cf.  F .importuner.]  1.  a  To 
annoy;  worry.  Obs.  b  To  press  on  ;  impel.  Obs. 

2.  To  press  with  frequent,  unreasonable,  or  troublesome 
application  or  pertinacity  ;  to  urge  persistently. 

Their  ministers  and  residents  here  have  perpetually  impor¬ 
tuned  the  court  with  unreasonable  demands.  *  Swift. 

3.  To  request  or  solicit  with  urgency  ;  to  beg  repeatedly 
for ;  as,  to  importune  a  favor.  Now  Rare. 

4.  To  import ;  signify.  Obs.  Spenser. 

Syn.  —  See  beg. 

Im  por  tune',  v.  i.  To  be  importunate  ;  to  beg  earnestly, 
im  por-tu'ni-ty  (-tu'nT-tT),  n.;pl.  -ties  (-tTz).  [L.  im- 

portunitas  unsuitableness,  rudeness  :  cf.  F.  import  unite.] 

1.  Quality  of  being  importune;  unseasonableuess ;  trou¬ 
blesomeness  ;  persistency.  Obs. 

2.  Quality  of  being  importunate;  pressing  or  pertina¬ 
cious  solicitation  ;  troublesome  pertinacity. 

O’ercome  with  importunity  and  tears.  Milton. 


Im  pose'  (Tm-poz'),  V.  t.  ;  im-posed'  (-pozd')  ;  im-pos'inq 
(Tm-poz'Tng).  [F.  imposer  ;  im-  in  -j~  poser  to  place.  See 
pose,  v.  t.]  1.  To  charge  ;  impute.  Obs. 

2.  To  set  or  place  ;  to  put ;  deposit.  Now  Rare. 

Cakes  of  salt  and  barley  [she]  did  impose 

Within  a  wicker  basket.  Chapman. 

3.  Reel.  To  lay  on  (the  hands),  as  in  confirmation. 

4.  To  lay  as  a  charge,  burden,  tax,  duty,  obligation,  com¬ 

mand,  penalty,  etc.  ;  to  enjoin ;  levy;  inflict;  as,  to  im - 
pose  a  toll  or  tribute.  “  What  fates  impose .”  Shak. 

5-  To  lay  upon  (a  person)  as  a  charge  or  punishment ;  also, 
to  lay  (a  charge  or  the  like)  upon  a  person.  Rare. 

6.  To  subject  (one)  to  a  charge,  penalty,  or  the  like. 

Jinpose  me  to  what  penance  your  invention 
_  ^  ,  Can.la.v.upon  my  sin.  Shak. 

7 ■  To  lay  or  inflict  cheatingly  or  deceptively  ;  to  pass  off  ; 
as,  to  impose  inferior  goods  upon  one. 

8.  To  obtrude  ;  as,  to  impose  one’s  self  upon  others. 

9.  Print.  To  arrange  in  proper  order  on  a  table  of  stone 
or  metal  (called  imposing  stone  or  table)  and  lock  up  in  a 
chase  for  printing  ;  —  said  of  pages,  forms,  etc. 

im  pose',  v.  i.  1.  To  levy  a  tax.  Obs.  or  R. 

2.  To  impress  one’s  self  or  itself,  as  by  reason  of  authority 
or  prestige;  — usually  with  on  or  upon. 

3.  To  impress  one’s  self  or  itself  obnoxiously  ;  to  obtrude  ; 
presume  ;  as,  to  impose  upon  good  nature. 

4.  To  infringe  ;  encroach.  Obs. 

5.  To  practice  tricks  or  deception  ;  —  with  on  or  upon. 
lm-pos'lng  (Tm-poz'Tng),  p.pr.  &  vb.  n.  of  impose.  Specif.: 
p.  a.  Adapted  to  impress  forcibly  ;  impressive  ;  command¬ 
ing  ;  as,  an  imposing  air  ;  an  imposing  spectacle, 
imposing  stone  or  table.  See  impose,  v.  t .,  9. 

—  lm-pos'ingjly,  adv.  —  im-pos'ing-ness,  n. 
lm  po-sl'tlon  (Tm'po-zTsh'?2n),  n.  [F.,  fr.  L.  impositio  the 
application  of  a  name  to  a  thing,  a  laying  on  (of  hands),  fr. 
imponere  to  put  on  or  in.  See  impone,  position.]  1.  Act 
of  imposing;  specif.:  a  Act  of  laying  on,  affixing,  enjoin¬ 
ing,  levying,  inflicting,  obtruding,  presuming,  deceiving, 
etc.  44  From  imposition  of  strict  laws.”  Milton,  b  Eccl. 
Act  of  laying  on  the  hands  as  a  religious  ceremony,  in 
ordination,  confirmation,  etc.  c  Print.  Act  or  process  of 
imposing  pages  of  type.  See  impose,  v.  t.,  9. 

2.  That  which  is  imposed;  specif.  :  a  That  which  is  laid 
on,  inflicted,  levied,  or  enjoined ;  charge ;  burden  ;  in¬ 
junction  ;  tax.  b  An  excessive,  unwarranted,  or  uncalled- 
for  requirement  or  burden,  c  A  trick  or  deception  put 
on  others  ;  cheating  ;  delusion  ;  imposture,  d  An  exercise 
enjoined  on  students  as  a  punishment.  Eng. 

Syn.  —  Deceit,  fraud,  imposture. 

Im-pos  sl-bil'i-ty  (Iiu-pbs'T-bTl'T-tT),  n.;pl.  -ties  (-tTz). 
[F.  impossibilite ,  L.  impossibilitas.]  1.  Quality  of  being 
impossible  ;  impracticability. 

They  confound  difficulty  with  impossibility.  South. 

2.  An  impossible  thing  ;  that  which  cannot  be. 

Impossibilities !  O,  no,  there ’s  none.  Cowley. 

3.  Inability  ;  impotence.  Obs. 

im-pos'si-ble  (Tm-p5s'T-b’l),  a.  [L.  impossibilis ;  im- 
not  -f- possi bilis  possible  :  cf.  F.  impossible.  See  possible.] 

1.  Incapable  of  being  or  of  occurring  ;  contrary  to  the 
nature  of  reality  ;  not  within  the  realm  of  the  possible  ;  as, 
an  impossible  motion  ;  an  impossible  proposition  ;  also,  in¬ 
capable  of  being  thought ;  contradictory  ;  as,  it  is  impossi¬ 
ble  that  parallel  lines  (in  Euclidean  space)  should  ever  meet. 

2.  Incapable  (from  the  point  of  view  taken)  of  being  done, 
attained,  or  fulfilled  ;  insuperably  difficult  under  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  ;  utterly  impracticable  or  hopeless  ;  as,  a  land 
impossible  of  conquest ;  impossible  aspirations. 

Without  faith  it  is  impossible  to  please  him.  Heb.  xi.  6. 
3-  Without  chance  of  favor  or  acceptance  ;  hopelessly  in¬ 
congruous  or  deficient ;  out  of  the  question  ;  as,  impossi¬ 
ble  coloring  ;  an  impossible  costume  ;  an  impossible  can¬ 
didate  for  social  honors  ;  impossible  manners.  Colloq. 

4.  Math.  Imaginary,  as  a  quantity.  Obsoles. 

lm'pOSt  (Tm'post),  n.  [OF.  impost,  F.  impot,  LL.  impos- 
tus,  fr.  L.  impositus ,  p.  p.  of  imponere  to  impose.  See 
impone,  imposition.]  1.  That  which  is  imposed  or  levied  ; 
a  tax,  tribute,  or  duty  ;  esp..  a  duty  or  tax  laid  by  gov¬ 
ernment  on  goods  imported  into  a  country. 

Even  the  ship  money  .  .  .  Johnson  could  not  pronounce  to 
have  been  an  unconstitutional  impost.  Macaulay . 

2  Arch.  The  top  member  of  a  pillar,  pier,  wall,  etc.,  upon 
which  the  weight  of  an  arch  rests.  See  arch,  Illust.  (3).  The 
impost  is  called  continuous  if  the  moldings  of  the  arch  or 
architrave  run  down  the  jamb  or  pier  without  a  break. 

3.  Horse  Racing.  The  weight  carried  by  a  horse  in  a 
handicap.  Cant. 

Syn.  —  Tribute,  excise,  custom,  duty,  tax. 
im'post,  v.  t. ;  im'post-ed  ;  im'post-ing.  U.  S.  Customs. 

To  classify  (imports)  in  order  to  fix  the  import  duties, 
im-pos'tor  (Tm-pbs'ter),  n.  [L.  impostor  a  deceiver,  fr. 
imponere  to  impose  upon,  deceive  :  cf.  F.  imposteur.  See 
impone,  imposition.]  One  who  imposes  upon  others  ;  esp., 
a  person  who  assumes  a  character  or  title  not  his  own,  for 
the  purpose  of  deception  ;  a  pretender.  44  The  fraudu¬ 
lent  impostor  foul.”  Milton. 

Syn.  — Impostor,  empiric,  quack,  mountebank,  charla¬ 
tan.  Impostor  is  the  generic  term,  denoting  esp.  one  who 
passes  himself  off  for  some  one  else  :  as, 44  There  is  an  im¬ 
postor  abroad,  who  takes  upon  him  the  name  of  this  young 
gentleman,  and  would  willingly  pass  for  him  ”  ( Spectator). 
Empiric,  quack ,  mountebank ,  aiid  charlatan  originally  de¬ 
noted  pretenders  to  medical  knowledge  or  skill,  an  asso¬ 
ciation  which  auack  in  particular  retains.  An  empiric  is 
an  ignorant  and  unskilled  pretender,  whether  in  medicine 


Im  plore',  n.  Imploration.  Obs. 
lm-plore'ment,  n.  See  -mknt. 
im-plor'er  (Tm-plor'Sr  ;  201),  n. 
One  who  implores, 
im-plor'ing.  />.  j»r.  tf  vb.  n.  of 
implore.—  im-plor'ing-ly,  adv. 
—  lm-plor'lng-ness. //. 
lm  ploy'.  f  EMPLOY,  IMPLY, 
im-ploy'a-ble,  «.  [OF.]  Not 

>liable.  Obs.  [implement. I 
m  ploy 'ment.  4 em ploym knt, | 
im  plume',  v.  t.  To  feather; 
emplume;  also,  to  strip  of  feath¬ 
ers.  Obs.  or  R. 

im-plume',  a.  [L.  im  plum  is ; 
im-  not  -l-  plum  a  feather.]  Im- 
plumed.  Obs. 

lm-plumed',  a.  Not  plumed  ; 
deprived  of  plumes, 
im  plu'mous  (Tm-pldo'm?7s),  a. 
AIbo  im-plu'me-ous.  (m-  not 
-f  L.  plumosus  feathered.]  Zool. 
Featherless. 


im-plunge'Om-plfinj')»  v  t.  To 
plunge.  Rare. 
impne.  +  hymn. 
im-pock'et,  v.  t.  To  pocket, 
impeenitent.  4  impenitent. 
im-po'fo  (Tm-po'ffi),  n.  [Zulu 
im-pofu,  prop.,  tawny.]  The 
eland. 

im-poi'son,  im-pol'son-er,  etc. 
+  empoison,  etc.  [ily.  Obs. I 
im-po'lftr-l-ly.  adv.  Not  polar- 1 
im-po'lar  iz  a  ble  (Ym-po'lar- 
Iz'd-b’l),  a.  Elec.  Not  capable 
of  being  polarized, 
im-pol'der,  v.  t.  3r  »•  [*m-  in  -f 
polaer.  I  To  make  a  polder  (of), 
lm-pol'lshed,  «.  Not  polished, 
lm-pol'i-tlc,  v.  t.  To  associate 
in  the  body  politic.  Obs. 
im'po-llt'l-cal,  a.  Impolitic. 
Obs.  —  im  po-lit'l-cal-ly,  adv. 
Obs.  nr  R.  [tic. 

im-pol'i-tlc-ly,  adv.  of  jmpoli-| 


im-pol'i-tic-ne8B.  n.  See  -ness. 
im  pol  lute',  im  pol-lut'ed.  a. 
Not  polluted.  Obs.  [-ness. I 
lm-pon'der-a-ble-ness.  n.  See| 
im  pon'der-a-bly,  adv.  of  im¬ 
ponderable.  See -ly. 
im-pon'der-ous,  a.  Imponder¬ 
able.  Obs.  or  R.  —  im-pon 'der- 
ous  ness.  r.  Obs.  or  R.  [Ohs-I 
im-poor',  t\  t.  To  impoverish.! 
ira-pop'u-lar,  a.  See  im-,  not.— 
im-pop'u-lar-ly.  adv.  Both  Obs. 
lm-port'a-ble  (T  m-p  <5  r't  d-b’l  ; 
2M1 ),  a.  See  -a  ble.  —  im-port' a- 
bil'i-ty  (-Ml'T-tT),  n. 
im-port'a-ble,  «.  (OF.  impor¬ 
table ,  L.  importabilis ;  im-  not  -f- 
portabilis  bearable.  See  port¬ 
able.]  Unendurable;  intoler¬ 
able.—  im  port'a-ble-ness.  n.  — 
im-port'a-bly,  adv.  All  Obs. 
im-por'tan-cy  (Tm-pSr'tdn-sT), 
n.  Importance.  Obs. 


im-por'tant-ly,  adv.  of  impor¬ 
tant. 

im-port'less.  a.  Of  no  import, 
im-port 'ment.  n.  Import.  Obs. 
im-por'trai-ture.  n.  Portrai¬ 
ture.  Rare.  [O&s.  I 

im  por  tray',  r.  t.  To  portray.  | 
impor'tu-na-ble  (tm-por'tQ- 
n d-b’l),  </.  [See  importune.] 
Heavy  :  insupportable ;  also, 
importunate.  Ohs. 
im-por'tu-na-cv  (-sY),  n.  Impor¬ 
tunateness.  Obs.  or  R. 
im-por'tu-nate  ( Tm-pfir'tO-nat), 
v.  t.  To  importune.  Obs.  or  R. 
im-por'tu  na  tor.  im  por-tune', 
n.  An  importuner.  Obs. 
im'por-tune'ly.  adv.  of  impor¬ 
tune.  [nity.  Obs.  or  R.  I 

im'por-tune'ment.N.  Irnportu-I 
im  por-tun'er  (Ym'phr-tQn'gr), 
n.  One  who  importunes, 
im  por-tu'nous.  a.  [L.  impor- 


tunus.]  Insistent.  Obs. 

im-por'tu-calt.  Scot.  p.  p.  of 

IMPOKTRAY.  Obs. 

im  por'tured.  I’rob.,  impor¬ 
tuned.  Obs.  [See -able.  I 

lm-pos'a-ble  (Ym-p5z'd-b’l),  a.  | 
im-pos'a-ble  ness,  n.  Sec -ness. 
lm-pos'al  (Ym-pds'dl),  fi.  Act 
of  imposing.  Rare 
Ijim'pos  a'ni-mi (ftn'Y-mT)  [L.] 
Without  power  over  the  mind  ; 
imbecile.  [junction  Obs.  I 

im  pose',  n.  A  command  :  in- 1 
im  pose'ment,  n.  Imposition. 
Obs.  or  R.  [who  imposes.  I 

im-pos'er  (Ym-pOz'gr),  n.  One| 
im-pos'i-tive.  a.  Not  positive.  R. 
im-pos'i-tor  (Ym-p6z'Y-tSr),  n. 
[L.J  An  imposer.  Obs. 
im-pos  si-bil  i-fl-ca'tion  (Ym- 
p<5s7T-hYl/l-f1-ka'shun),  n.  A 
making  impossible.  Rare. 
im-pos  si-bil'l-tate  (-bYl'Y-tat), 


r.  t.  To  make  impossible.  Rare. 
im-po8'sl-bl.  Impossible.  R.  S/>. 
im-pos'si-ble,  n.  An  impossi¬ 
bility.  Obs.  or  R.  [Rare.  I 

im-pos'si-ble-ness,//.  See  -n ess.  | 
im  pos  si'ble  n’est  pas  fran  - 
gais'  (&n 'piVse'br  ne  pa  fraN'- 
sg').  [F.]  **  Impossible  ”  is  not 
French;  —  an  adaptation  of  Na¬ 
poleon’s  expression,  “  Ce  n'est 
l»as  possible ,"  in' icrivez-vous : 
cela  n'est  pasfran^ais  (“*Itis 
not  possible,’'  you  write  me  ; 
that  is  not  French  ”)  in  a  letter 
to  Lemaroia,  July  9,  1813. 
im-pos'si-bly  (Y  m-p  5  s'Y-blT), 
adr.  of  impossible.  See -ly. 
im-pos 'tem.  4  im  costume. 
im'post-er,  n.  One  who  im¬ 
posts.  [ous.  Obs  I 

im  pos'ter-oui.  a.  Jmpostur-I 
im-pos  'thume,  im  poa ' thu  mate, 
etc.  Vars.  of  impostume,  etc. 


food,  foot ;  out,  oil ;  chair  ;  go  ;  sing,  ii)k  ;  4h«n,  thin ;  nature,  verdure  (250) ;  K  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144) ;  boN ;  yet ;  zh  =  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Guide. 
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or  in  other  spheres ;  quack  is  the  popular  ami  contemptu¬ 
ous  term  for  empiric  ;  mountebank  often  carries  a  sugges¬ 
tion  of  buffoonery  ;  as,  “  There  is  the  same  difference  be¬ 
twixt  farce  and  comedy  as  betwixt  an  empiric  and  a  true 
physician  :  both  of  them  may  attain  their  ends,  but  what 
the  one  performs  by  hazard,  the  other  does  by  skill” 
(Dryden) ;  political  empirics  ;  “  Dishonesty  is  the  raw  ma¬ 
terial  not  of  quacks  only,  but  also,  in  great  part,  of  dupes  ” 

( Carlyle ) ;  “  Our  Sabbaths  [will  be]  closed  with  mummery 
and  buffoon  ;  preaching  and  pranks  will  share  the  motley 
scene  .  .  .  God’s  worship  and  the  mountebank  between ” 
(Cow per).  Charlatan  adds  the  implication  of  preten¬ 
tious,  flashy,  or  magniloquent  display  ;  as,  “  Insolent,  pre¬ 
tentious,  and  given  to  that  reckless  innovation  for  the  sake 
of  noise  and  show  which  was  the  essence  of  the  charlatan  ” 

( G .  Eliot) ;  “A  heap  of  arguments  to  be  blown  away  by 
the  bloated  whiffs  of  some  rhetorical  charlatan ,  tricked 
out  in  a  multiplicity  of  ribbons  for  the  occasion  ”  ( Landor ). 
im-pos'ture  (Tm-pQs'^ur),  n.  [L.  impostura :  cf.  F.  impos¬ 
ture.]  1.  Act  or  conduct  of  an  impostor  ;  deception  under  a 
false  or  assumed  character  ;  fraud  or  imposition  ;  cheating. 

Fill  the  world  with  follies  and  impostures.  Johnson. 

2.  Act  of  imposing,  or  a  thing  imposed.  Obs. 

Syn.  —  Cheat,  fraud,  trick,  imposition,  delusion, 
lm  pos'tur-OUS  (-^ur-i/s),  a.  Characterized  by  imposture; 
deceitful.  Rare.  “  False  and  imposturous.”  Beau.  &  FI. 
im-po'ta-ble  (Tm-po'ta-b’l),  a.  [ im -  not  -\-potable.~\  Unfit 
for  drinking,  as  water. 

im'po-tence  (Tm'pfc-tens)  1  n.  [L.  impotentia  inability, 
lm'po-ten-cy  (-ten-sT)  J  poverty,  want  of  moderation  : 
cf.  F.  impotence.  See  impotent.]  1.  Quality  or  state 
of  being  impotent ;  want  of  strength  or  power,  animal, 
intellectual,  or  moral ;  weakness  ;  feebleness  ;  inability. 

Some  were  poor  by  impotency  of  nature  ;  as  young  fatherless 
children,  old  decrepit  persons,  idiots,  and  cripples.  Hay  ward. 

O,  impotence  of  mind  in  body  strong  !  Milton. 

2.  Want  of  self-restraint  or  self-control.  Rare. 

3.  Law  <5c  Med.  Absence  of  procreative  power, 
lm'po-tent  (-tent),  a.  [L.  impotent ,  - entis ;  im-  not  -f-  po- 

tens  potent,  powerful :  cf.  F.  impotent.  See  potent.] 

1.  Not  potent ;  wanting  power,  strength,  or  vigor,  whether 
physical,  intellectual,  or  moral ;  deficient  in  capacity;  des¬ 
titute  of  force  ;  weak  ;  feeble  ;  infirm. 

A  certain  man  at  Lystra,  impotent  in  his  feet.  Acts  xiv.  8 
Impotent  to  save.  Addison. 

2.  Incapable  of  self-restraint ;  ungovernable;  violent.  Obs. 

Impotent  of  tongue,  her  silence  broke.  Dryden. 

3.  Med.  Wanting  the  power  of  procreation;  unable  to 
copulate  ;  also,  sometimes,  sterile  ;  barren. 

Syn.  —  See  powerless. 

Impound'  (Ym-pound'),  v.  t.  ;  im-pound'ed  ;  im-pound'ing. 

1.  To  shut  up  or  place  in  a  pound  ;  hence,  to  seize  and  hold 
in  the  custody  of  the  law  ;  as,  to  impound  stray  cattle  ;  to 
impound  a  document  for  safe  keeping. 

2.  To  shut  up  or  inclose  as  if  in  a  pound,  as  cattle  by 
driving  them  into  an  inclosure. 

3.  To  collect  (water),  as  by  damming  a  stream,  for  irriga¬ 
tion  purposes,  or  the  like. 

lm'pound  (Ym'pound),  n.  A  reservoir  for  water,  as  one 
made  by  damming  a  stream  ;  an  impounding  reservoir, 
im  pound'age  (Tm-poun'daj),  n.  1.  Act  of  impounding, 
or  state  of  being  impounded. 

2.  The  fee  or  fine  for  impounding, 
im-pov'er-lsh  (Tm-p5v'er-Ysh),  t>.  t.  ;  im-pov'er-ished 
(-Tsht) ;  im-pov'er-ish-ing.  [OF.  empovrir  ;  em-  (L.  in)  -f- 
povre  poor,  F.  pauvre ;  cf.  OF.  apovrir ,  F.  appauvrir , 
where  the  prefix  is  a-,  L.  ad.  Cf.  empoverish  ;  see  poor, 
2d  -ish.]  1.  To  make  poor  ;  to  reduce  to  poverty  or  in¬ 
digence  ;  as,  misfortune  and  disease  impoverish  families. 
2.  To  exhaust  the  strength,  richness,  or  fertility  of;  to 
make  sterile  ;  as,  to  impoverish  land. 

Im  prac'ti-ca-bil'i-ty  (Tra-prSkaT-kd-bTl'T-tT),  ft.  ;  pi.  -ties 
(-tfz).  State  or  quality  of  being  impracticable  ;  also,  an 
impracticable  thing. 

tm-prac'tl-ca-ble  (Ym-prSk'tY-kd-b’l),  a.  1.  Not  practi¬ 
cable  ;  incapable  of  being  performed  or  accomplished  by 
the  means  employed  or  at  command  ;  infeasible. 

2.  Not  to  be  overcome,  persuaded,  or  controlled  by  any 

reasonable  method  ;  unmanageable;  intractable.  “ Im¬ 
practicable  arrogance.”  Palfrey . 

This  tough,  impracticable  heart.  Rowe 

3.  Incapable  of  being  used  or  availed  of;  as,  an  imprac¬ 
ticable  road  ;  an  impracticable  method. 

—  im-prac'ti  ca  bls-nesa,  n.  —  im-prac'ti-ca-bly,  adv. 
im'pre-cate  (Ym'pre-kat),  v.  t.  ;  im'pre-cat'ed  (-kat/gd); 
im'pre-cat'ing  (-kat'Yng).  [L.  imprecalus ,  p.  p.  of  impre- 
cari  to  imprecate ;  im-  in,  on  -f-  precari  to  pray.  See 
pray.]  1.  To  call  down  by  prayer  ;  to  pray  for  (usually 
something  hurtful  or  calamitous). 

Imprecate  the  vengeance  of  Heaven  on  the  guilty.  Mickle 

2.  To  invoke  evil  upon  ;  to  curse.  Obs.  or  R. 

In  rain  we  blast  the  ministers  of  Fate, 

And  the  forlorn  physiciaus  imprecate.  Rochester. 

3.  To  supplicate  ;  to  pray  to.  Rare. 

lm  pre-ca'tion  (-ka'shfin),  n.  [L.  imprecalio:  cf.  F.  im¬ 
precation.]  Act  of  imprecating ;  esp.,  the  act  of  invok¬ 
ing  evil  upon  any  one  ;  a  prayer  that  a  curse  or  calamity 
may  fall  on  any  one  ;  a  curse. 

Men  cowered  like  slaves  before  such  horrid  imprecations  Motley. 
Syn.  —  Malediction,  execration,  anathema.  See  curse. 
im'pre-ca-to-ry  (Yin'pre-kd-to-rY  ;  277),  a.  Of  the  nature 
of,  or  containing,  imprecation ;  invoking  evil ;  as,  the 
imprecaton/  psalms.  —  im'pre-ca-to-ri-ly,  adv. 
im-pregn'  (Ym-pren'),  v.  t.  [Cf.  F.  impregner.  See  im¬ 
pregnate.]  To  impregnate.  Obs.  or  Poetic.  Milton. 


impregnability  (Ym-prgg'nri-bll'Y-tY),  n.  Quality  or 
state  of  being  impregnable  ;  invincibility, 
im-preg'na  ble  (Ym-preg'nd-b’l),  a.  LSee  impregnate.] 
Biol.  Capable  of  being  impregnated,  as  an  egg. 
im-preg'na  ble,  a.  [F .imprenable;  im-  not -1 -  pr enable 
pregnable,  fr.  prendre  to  take,  L.  prehendere.  See  com¬ 
prehend,  get  to  obtain.]  Not  to  be  taken  by  assault ;  in¬ 
capable  of  being  subdued;  able  to  resist  attack;  unconquer¬ 
able  ;  as,  an  impregnable  fortress  ;  impregnable  virtue. 

The  man’s  affection  remains  ..impregnable.  South. 
Syn.  —  Impregnable,  inexpugnable  are  frequently  inter¬ 
changeable.  But  impregnable  commonly  applies  only  to 
that  which  is  proof  against  assault;  whereas  inexpugna¬ 
ble  may  suggest  that  which  cannot  in  any  way  be  over¬ 
come  or  (esp.)  which  cannot  be  displaced  or  driven  out ;  as, 
“the  Tarpeian  rock,  her  citadel  impregnable ”  (Milton) ; 
“The  citadel  of  its  whole  kiugdom  it  lias  thus  gained  by 
assault,  and  will  keep  inexpugnable  ”  (Carlyle) ;  “  vvliat  he 
held  to  be  the  choicest,  pleasantest  places,  as  being  im¬ 
pregnable  by  noise  ”  (  W.  Pater ) ;  “  the  consciousness  of 
some  inexpugnable  scent  in  which  his  clothes,  his  whole 
person  .  .  .  might  have  been  steeped  ”  (77.  James) ;  “con¬ 
clusions  .  .  .  true  and  impregnable  ”  (./.  //.  Newman) ; 
“  inexpugnable  youth  shining  out  ...  as  from  the  moru- 
iug  forehead  of  a  boy  ”  (Lowell). 

—  im  preg'na  ble  ness.  n.  —  im  preg'na  bly,  adv. 
Im-preg'natO  (-nat),  v.  t.  ;  im-preg'nat-el)  (-nat-Sd)  ;  im¬ 
pregnating  (-nat-Tng).  [LL.  inipraegnaius,  p.  p.  of  im 
praegnare  to  impregnate,  fr.  L.  im-  in  -\-  praegnans  preg¬ 
nant.  See  pregnant.]  1.  To  make  pregnant ;  to  cause 
to  conceive  ;  to  get  with  child  or  young. 

2.  Biol.  To  fertilize ;  fecundate. 

3.  To  infuse  an  active  principle  into  ;  to  render  fruitful 
or  fertile  in  any  way  ;  to  fertilize  ;  imbue. 

4.  To  infuse  particles  of  another  substance  into  ;  to  cause 
to  be  filled,  imbued,  mixed,  or  furnished  (with  something); 
to  saturate  ;  as,  to  impregnate  India  rubber  with  sulphur  ; 
clothing  impregnated  with  contagion. 

im-preg'nate,  V.  i.  To  become  pregnant, 
im  pieg'nate  (-nat),  a .  [LL.  impraegnatus ,  p.  p.]  Im¬ 
pregnated.  “  Impregnate  with  disease.”  Byron. 

im'preg-na'tion  (Tm'preg-na'shiln),  n.  [Cf  F.  impregna- 
tion ,  LL.  impraeg natio. ]  1.  An  impregnating;  state  of 

being  impregnated  ;  as  :  a  Biol.  Fecundation  ;  fertilization 
(which  see),  b  Intimate  mixture  ;  infusion  ;  saturation. 

2.  That  with  which  anything  is  impregnated. 

3.  Mining.  An  ore  deposit,  with  indefinite  boundaries, 
consisting  of  rock  impregnated  with  ore. 

Im  preg'na- tO-ry  (Yui-prgg'iid-to-rY),  a.  Relating  to  im¬ 
pregnation  ;  impregnating. 

lm-pre'sa  (It.  em-pra'za),  n.  [It.  See  emprise  ;  cf.  impress.] 
Obs.  or  Mist.  1.  A  device  or  emblem,  as  on  a  shield  or 
seal,  or  used  as  a  bookplate. 

2.  The  sentence  usually  accompanying  such  an  emblem; 
hence,  a  motto,  proverb,  or  maxim. 

impre-sa'ri-o  (Ym'pra-sa're-o),  n. ;  pi.  E.  -rios  (-oz) ;  It. 
-sari  (-sa're).  [It.,  fr.  impresa  enterprise.]  The  projector, 
manager,  or  conductor,  of  an  opera  or  concert  company, 
im  pre  scrip'ti-ble  (Ym'pre-skrYp'tY-b’l),  a.  [F.  impre¬ 
scriptible.  See  prescriptible.]  1.  Not  subject  to  prescrip¬ 
tion. 

2.  Inalienable  (see  right]  ;  absolute. 

The  imprescriptible  laws  of  the  pure  reason.  Coleridge 

—  im  pre  script  bill- ty,  n.  —  im  pre  scrip'ti  bly,  adv. 
im  press'  (Ym-prSs'),  v.  t.  ;  im-pressed'  (-prgst')  or  im¬ 
prest'  ;  im-press'ing.  [L.  impressus ,  p.  p.  of  imprimere  to 
impress ;  im-  in,  on  -j-  premere  to  press.  See  press  to 
squeeze;  cf.  imprint.]  1.  To  press,  stamp,  or  print  some¬ 
thing  in  or  upon  ;  to  mark  by  pressure,  or  as  by  pressure  ; 
to  imprint  (that  which  bears  the  impression). 

His  heart,  like  an  agate,  with  your  print  impressed  Shak. 

2.  To  produce  by  pressure,  as  a  mark,  stamp,  image,  etc. ; 
to  imprint  (a  mark  or  figure  upon  something). 

3.  To  apply  with  pressure  or  so  as  to  press  or  imprint. 

He  did  impress 

On  the  green  moss  his  tremulous  step  Shelley. 

4.  To  print.  Obs. 

5.  With  reference  to  immaterial  objects,  specif.  :  a  To 
produce  the  impression  of  ;  esp.,  to  cause  or  imprint  a 
vivid  impression  of  ;  as,  to  impress  ideas  on  the  mind,  a 
scene  on  the  memory;  to  produce  by  means  or  by  way  of 
impression  ;  to  stamp  ;  as,  to  impress  a  trait  upon  one. 

Impress  the  motives  of  persuasion  upon  our  own  hearts  till  we 
feel  the  force  of  them.  I  Watts 

b  To  produce  an  impression  upon;  to  affect,  esp.  forcibly 
or  deeply ;  as,  to  impress  one  favorably ;  to  impress  one 
with  the  need  of  action  ;  to  be  impressed  by  evidence. 

6.  Elec.  To  create  or  establish  (an  electromotive  force  or 
difference  of  potential)  in  a  conductor  by  means  of  a  bat¬ 
tery,  dynamo,  or  other  electric  generator. 

im  press',  v.  i.  To  press  or  crowd  in  or  about.  Obs. 

Such  fiendly  thoughts  in  his  heart  impress.  Chaucer. 
im'press  (Ym'prgs ;  formerly  also  Tm-prSs',  as  by  Dr. 
Johnson  (1756)),  n.  1.  Act  of  impressing,  or  marking. 

2.  A  mark  made  by  pressure;  an  indentation ;  imprint; 
the  image  or  figure  of  anything,  formed  by  pressure  or  as 
if  by  pressure  ;  result  produced  by  pressure  or  influence. 

The  impresses  of  the  insides  of  these  shells.  Woodward. 
This  weak  impress  of  love  is  as  a  figure 
Trenched  in  ice  Shak. 

3.  Characteristic ;  mark  of  distinction  ;  stamp  ;  as,  the 
work  bore  the  impress  of  a  great  artist. 

Syn.  —  Stamp,  mark,  seal.  —  Impress,  impression,  imprint, 
print  are  here  compared  in  their  nontechnical  senses ; 


for  distinctions  in  printing  and  engraving,  see  defs.  Im¬ 
press  (often  poetical)  and  impression  are  frequently  inter¬ 
changed;  but  impress  commonly  emphasizes  more  strongly 
the  intimate  connection  between  the  act  or  process  of  im¬ 
pressing  and  the  resulting  mark  or  stamp,  and  often  im¬ 
plies  that  this  mark  or  stamp  is  characteristic  or  distinc¬ 
tive  ;  impression ,  the  less  connotative  word,  is  frequently 
applied  to  an  effect  upon  the  intellect  or  senses  (see  idea)  : 
as,  “  Through  that  trance  my  soul  had  well  the  impress  of 
thy  being  kept  ”  (Shelley) ;  r‘  She  is  ...  a  seal  of  beryl,  of 
chrysolite,  of  ruby;  to  make  impressions  .  .  .  and  re¬ 
ceive  none”  (Landor).  Imprint,  as  here  compared,  fre¬ 
quently  suggests  greater  sharpness,  clearness,  or  jierma- 
neuce  of  outline  than  impress ;  print  commonly  implies 
depression  or  indentation  ;  as,  the  imprint  of  a  seal  in 
wax  ;  cf.  “  The  shape  of  her  most  dainty  foot  imprinted 
there  I  found  ”  (Drayton) ;  “  the  print  of  the  nails  ’’  (John 
xx.  25) ;  “  His  tenderer  cheek  receives  her  soft  hand’s 
print,  as  apt  as  new-lall’n  snow  takes  any  dint”  (Shak.); 
cf.  “Whilst  from  off  the  waters  fleet  thus  I  set  my  pidnt- 
less  feet  ”  (Milton). 

im'press  (Ym'prgs  ;  formerly  Ym-prSs'),  n.  Impressment; 
enforcement  of  service,  as  in  the  army  or  navy.  Hence 
Impress  office,  impress  officer.  Obs.  or  Hist. 

Why  such  impress  of  shipwrights  ?  _  Shak. 

im  press'(Tm-prSs'),  v.  t.  [im-  in  -j- press  to  force  into  serv¬ 
ice.]  To  levy  for  public  service  ;  specif.,  to  take  by  force 
for  public  service ;  esp.,  to  force  into  the  naval  service; 
hence,  to  enlist  or  procure  the  services  or  aid  of  by  forcible 
argument,  persuasion,  or  the  like;  as,  to  impress  sailors. 

The  second  five  thousand  pounds  impressed  for  the  service  of 
the  sick  and  wounded  prisoners.  Evelyn. 

im  pressed'  (Ym-prgst'),  p.  a.  Pressed  in  or  upon  ;  im¬ 
printed  ;  stamped.  Hence :  Nat.  Hist,  a  Lying  below 
the  general  surface  as  if  stamped  into  it,  as  lines  or  dots, 
b  Marked  with  such  lines,  dots,  or  the  like, 
impressed  electromotive  force  or  pressure,  Elec.y  force  or  pres¬ 
sure  applied  to  a  circuit  by  the  generator,  as  disting,  from 
counter ,  act  ire  or  effective  electromotive  force,  etc. 
im  press!  ble  (-pr&s'Y-b’l),  a.  Capable  of  being  impressed  ; 
susceptible ;  sensitive.  —  im  press  i-bill-ty  (-bYl'T-tT), 
im  press!  ble  ness,  n.  —  im  press!  bly,  adv. 
im-pres'eion  (Ym-prSsli'dn),  n.  [F.  impression ,  L.  im¬ 
press  io."]  1.  Act  of  impressing,  or  state  of  being  im¬ 

pressed  ;  communication  of  a  stamp,  mold,  style,  or  char¬ 
acter,  by  external  force  or  influence. 

2.  Heme,  Obs.:  a  Impact  or  shock,  as  from  an  attack 
«>r  a  blow,  b  Rhet.  Emphasis  or  ictus.  Milton. 

3.  The  effect  produced  by  impressing ;  an  impress;  an  in¬ 
dentation,  stamp,  form,  or  figure,  resulting  from  physical 
contact ;  as,  the  impression  produced  in  wax  by  a  seal ;  a 
characteristic,  trait,  or  feature,  resulting  from  immaterial 
or  indirect  influence ;  as,  the  impression  produced  on  an 
animal’s  habits  by  its  environment. 

4.  Influence  or  effect  on  feeling,  sense,  or  the  intellect; 
esp.,  a  lively  or  profound  effect  ;  keen  sense  or  concern. 

Such  terrible  impression  made  the  dream.  Shak. 

5.  Psychol,  a  The  immediate  effect  produced  on  con¬ 
sciousness  by  stimulation  of  the  senses. 

What  each  one  immediately  deals  with  in  experience  is  ob¬ 
jective  reality  in  the  most  fundamental  sense.  But  first  it  was 
styled  a  picture  or  impression  ;  probably  because  on  the  retina 
ol  the  percipient  an  optical  image  of  the  things  he  looks  at  can 
he  seen  by  another  James  Ward. 

b  With  Hume,  a  lively  or  vivid  perception,  feeling,  or  vo¬ 
lition  ;  esp.,  a  sense  perception  ;  — contrasted  with  idea. 

Our  minds  consist,  as  he  [Hume]  says,  of  impressions  and 
ideas.  By  impressions  he  means  the  experiences  of  sense  ;  by 
ideas  he  means  the  remembered  copies  of  these.  Josiah  Royce . 
C  A  sensuous  image  not  immediate  in  perception. 

An  impression  or  sensuous  idea  becomes  a  logical  idea  when  it 
i6  fixed  nnd  referred.  B.  Bosanquet. 

d  A  physiological  stimulation  or  excitation  of  nerve  proc¬ 
esses  apart  from  the  sensation  aroused. 

6.  An  indistinct  or  indefinite  notion,  remembrance,  belief, 
or  opinion  ;  a6,  a  general  impression  of  the  meaning  of  a 
word  ;  an  impression  of  familiarity  with  a  face. 

7-  An  atmospheric  condition  or  phenomenon.  Obs. 

A  fiery  impression  falling  from  out  of  Heaven.  Holland. 
8.  Print,  a  Pressure  of  type,  plates,  etc.,  on  paper,  or  its 
result  as  to  appearance  ;  as,  a  heavy  or  a  clear  impression. 
b  A  printed  copy  from  type,  an  engraved  block,  etc. 

9  Publishing.  The  whole  number  of  copies,  as  of  a  book, 
printed  for  one  issue  ;  esp.,  those  reprinted  without  alter¬ 
ation,  as  distinguished  from  an  edition. 

10.  Painting,  a  The  first  coat  of  color,  as  the  priming  in 
house  painting  or  the  like,  b  A  coat  for  ornament  or 
preservation,  as  on  metal  to  prevent  rust. 

Syn.  —  See  idea,  impress. 

im-pres  sion-a-bil'i-ty  (-a-bTl'T-tT),  n.  Quality  of  being 
impressionable. 

im-pres'sion  a  ble  (Ym-prSsh'fin-d-b’l),  a.  [F.  impre.s- 
sionnable.]  Liable  or  subject  to  impression  ;  capable  of 
being  molded  ;  susceptible;  impressible. 

He  was  too  impressionable  ;  lie  had  too  much  of  the  tempera¬ 
ment  of  genius.  Motley. 

im-pres'sion  al  (-51),  a.  Of  or  pert,  to  impression  ;  show¬ 
ing  or  making  impression;  also,  impressionable.  —  im¬ 
pression  al'i-ty  (-Sl'T-tT),  n.— im-pres'sion  al  ly,  adv. 
im-pres'sion-ism  (-Yz’m),  n.  [Cf.  F.  impressionnisme.'] 

1.  The  Humean  theory  of  perception.  Obs.  or  R. 

2.  The  theory  and  practice  of  a  school  of  painting  founded 
in  France  by  Edouard  Manet  (1832-83),  then  developed 
and  altered  in  its  aim  by  Claude  Monet  (born  1840),  and 
held  to  include,  at  a  later  time,  all  the  painters  of  spe¬ 
cial  ability  and  boldness  in  opposing  traditional  ideals 


im'poB-to'ri-ous,  a.  Impostur- 
ous.  Obs.  [Iz’m),  n.  See -ism.  I 
tm-pos'tor-ism  (Tm-p5s't?r-| 
im  pos'to-rous.  *t*iMi‘OSTUROUS. 
im  poB'tor-8hip.  n.  See -ship. 
impoa' to-ry,  n.  Imposture. 
Obs.  [  Obs.  I 

im-pos'trat,  a.  Imposturous. | 
im  poB'tress.  ?<.,  fern,  of  impos¬ 
tor.  Rare.  [postress.  Ob*.  I 
im  pos'trix,  n.  [LL.]  An  im-| 
lm  pos'trous.  a.  Imposturous. 
im  pos'tu-mate,  im-pos'thu- 
mate  (Tm-pQs'th-mat),  v.  i.  if  t. 
[See  impostume.]  To  form  or 
affect  with  an  abscess.  Obsoles. 
—  im-pos  tu  ma'tion.  thu  ma'- 
tion  (-ma'shttn),n.  Obsoles. 
im^ ^poB'tume.impo8'thume(Tm- 
pOs'tQm),  n.  [Corrupt,  of  apos- 
teme. J  Abscess.  Obsoles.  —  v.  t. 
i r  i.  =  impostumate  Obsoles. 
im-pos'tur-age,  «.  Imposture. 
Obs. 


im-pos 'tur-al,  a.  Imposturous. 

Obs. 

im-pos'ture.  +  impostor. 
im-pos'ture,  v.  t.  if  i.  To  de¬ 
clare  to  be  imposture ;  to 
practice  imposture.  Obs. 
im-poB'tured,  a.  Imposturous 
Obs.  [turoua.  Ob*.  I 

im  pos-tu'ri-oua.  a  Impos-| 
im-poB'tur-ism  (fm-pOs'^lr- 
Yz’m),  n  See -ism. 
im  poB'tur-ize.  r.  i.  To  act  as 
an  impostor.  Obs.  [Obs.  1 

im-po8'tur-y,  n.  Imposture.  | 
im-po'sure  (Tm-po'zhflr),  n. 
Imposition.  Rare. 
im-pote',  v.  i.  (i‘m-  in  -4-  L  po- 
tare  to  drink.]  To  imbibe.  Obs. 
im'po-tent,  n.  One  who  is  im¬ 
potent.  [Ob*.  I 

im  po  ten'tial.  a.  Impotent.  | 
im'po-tent-ly,  adv.of  impotent. 
im'po-tent-nesfl,  n.  See  -ness. 
im-po'tion-ate,  i>.  t.  [LL.  im- 


potionare. ]  To  poison.  Obs. 
—  n.  Poisoned.  Obs. 

||  im  pot'  u'nique'  (aN/pd'-tii/- 
nek').  [F.]  Economics.  Lit., 
single  tax;  — used  specif,  of 
sue n  a  tax  advocated  by  the 
physiocrats,  to  he  imposed  on 
the  net  produce  of  the  land. 
See  single  tax. 

**  The  impdt  unique ,  advocated 
by  the  physiocrats,  while  super¬ 
ficially  representing  George’s 
plan,  ‘differed  from  it  radicully 
in  principle.”  A.  T.  Hadley. 
lm-pound'a-ble,  a.  See  -able. 
im  pound'er,  n.  One  who  im¬ 
pounds. 

im-pound'ing,  p.  pr.  tf  vb.  n.  of 
i  m  pouN  d  —  Impounding  reser¬ 
voir.  =  impound,  n. 
im-pound'ment.  n.  See  -ment. 
im-pov'er,  r.  t.  To  impover¬ 
ish.  Obs.  [impoverishes.  | 

im-pov'er-ish-er,  n  One  that! 


im-pov'er-ish-ment,  n.  See 
-ment.  [Ref.  Sp. I 

im-pov'er  isht.  Impoverished.! 
im-pow'er  Var  of  empower. 
imp'-pole/,  w.  Building  A  pole 
for  supporting  a  scaffold- 
impr  Abbr.  Improved  [cal.  I 
im-prac'ti-cal.  a.  Not  nracti-| 
im  pran'sus  (Tm-pran'Bus),  a 
L.l  Fasting.  [evil.  Obs.  | 
m 'pre-cate.  ?\  i.  To  invoke! 
im'pre-ca  tor  (Ym'prf-ka'tfr), 
n.  One  who  imprecates, 
im-pre'ei  a  ble  (Tm-pre'ehY-a- 
b’l),  a.  [L.  impretiabilis .]  In- 
val  liable.  06* 

im  pre-ciae'  (Tm'prf-sTs'),  a. 
Not  precise.  Rare  —  im  pre- 
ci'sion  (-stzh'im),  n.  Rare. 
im-pred'i-ca-ble,  a.  Not  pred¬ 
icate.  Rare  —  im-pred  i-ca- 
bil'i-ty.  n.  Rare. 
im-preg'nant,  a.  [See  impreg¬ 
nate.]  Impregnated  ;  impreg¬ 


nating  Rare.  —  n.  That  which 
is  impregnant.  Rare. 
im-preg'nant.  a.  [im-  not  + 
pregnant .]  Not  pregnant.  Obs. 
im-preg'na-tive  (Tm-prgg'nd- 
ttv),  a.  Impregnating.  Rare. 
im-preg'na-tor  ( T  m-p  r  P  g'n  ft- 
tPr),  n.  One  that  impregnates 
impreignable.  +  impregnable. 
impreiBe.  +  impress. 
im  pre-ju'di-cate.  a.  I’npreju- 
diced.  Obs.  (prejudice.  Obs. I 
im  prej'u-dicem.  Freedom  from 
im  pre  med'i-tate,  a.  Unpre¬ 
meditated.  Rare.  [ble.| 

im-pre'na-ble  ^  impregna-1 
im'prent.  +  imprint. 
im-prep  a  ra'tion.  n  Want  of 
preparation.  Obs.  [science.  R  I 
im-pre'Bci-ence.»  Want  of  pre- 1 
inFpre  Bcrib'a-ble  (T  m'p  r  5- 
skrTb'd-b’l).a.  Imprescriptible. 
Rare. 

im-prese',  n.  [Cf.  OF.  imprese , 


fr.lt .impresa.]  =  impresa.  Obs. 
im-pre'so.  *1*  impresa. 
im'preBB,  n.  [See  imprest,  n.] 
Obs  a  =  imprest,  n.  b  Deduc¬ 
tion  from  a  naval  officer’s  pay 
for  deficiency  in  his  accounts, 
im  press',  v.  t.  To  imprest.  Obs. 
im'press.  n.  [See  imprese,  im- 
pkesa.)  An  impresa.  Hist. 
im-pres'sa  Obs.  corrupt,  of  im- 
PR  ESA,  IM  PRESS, 
im-press'a-ble  (Ym-prCs'd-b’l), 
a .  I  i mpress  -+-  -able. ]*  That  may 
be  forced  to  serve.  Rare 
im-press'ed-ly,  adv.  of  i  m- 
PRESSED.  [presses.  I 

im  press'er,  n.  One  that  im-| 
impress  gang.  Press  gang.  Obs. 
im-pres'sion  ( Tm-prCsh'tJn),r  t. 
To  impress.  Rare.  [-ness.  | 
im-pres 'sion-a-ble  ness.  n.  Seel 
im-pres'sion-al-ist.  n.  See  -ist. 
im-pres'sion-a-ry,  a.  Impres¬ 
sionistic. 


ale,  senate,  c&re,  Sm,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofa  ;  eve,  Svent,  find,  recent,  maker;  ice,  Ill;  old,  obey,  orb,  6dd,  s&ft,  connect ; 


use,  unite,  urn,  up,  circus,  menii  ; 


||  Foreign  Word.  f  Obsolete  Variant  of.  -f  combined  with.  =  equals. 
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IMPROVEMENT  LEASE 


and  methods  From  1870  to  1890  Sisley,  Pissarro,  Degas, 
Raffaelli,  and  Renoir,  were  prominently  affiliated  with  the 
Scuuoi.  The  general  idea  underlying  all  their  practice  was 
the  necessity  of  rendering  the  immediate  sense  impression 
of  the  artist,  apai  t  from  any  analysis  or  any  study  of  the 
characteristics  m  the  objects  represented,  other  than  their 
external  appearance.  On  this  account  the  study  of  colored 
light  became  the  mam  object  and  aim  of  the  painters  and 
curious  experiments  were  made  in  the  way  of  using  only 
pure  colors  laid  side  by  side,  the  eye  being  required  to 
blend  their  effect  and  so  obtain,  as  it  was  t  bought  a  higher 
pitch  of  illumination  than  could  he  got  bv  mixing  the  Dig 
ments.  On  this  account  they  were  often  called  open-air, 
or  out-of-door,  workers  (plein-airlsts),  and  light  students 
(lamtnista).  W  hen  such  painters  as  Bastien-Lepage  and 
)V  lustier  were  included  among  those  called  impressionists . 
it  appeared  that  the  term  impressionism  had  lost  its  true 
significance. 

3  In  literature,  the  depiction  of  scene,  emotion,  or  char¬ 
acter  with  broad  simplicity  and  little  attention  to  detail ; 
the  theory  and  practice  of  writers  who  accept  the  doctrine 
of  impressionism  in  painting,  that  the  rendering  of  imme¬ 
diate  subjective  impressions  is  the  proper  end  of  art. 
im  pres'sion  ist  (Tm-prSsh^wn-Tst),  n.  [ F . impressionnisle .  ] 
An  adherent  or  followerof  the  theory,  method,  or  practice 
of  impressionism. 

im  pres'sion  1st,  a.  Characterized  by  impressionism  ; 
esp.,  designating  the  group  or  school  of  painters  whose 
work  is  so  characterized.  See  impressionism,  2. 

Impres  sion-is'tlc  i-is'tik),  a.  Tending  toward,  pertain¬ 
ing  to,  or  characterized  by,  impressionism  (which  see). 

Im  pres'sive  (lin-pres'iv),  a.  [Cf.  F.  imp  res  si/.]  1.  Capa¬ 
ble  of  being  impressed  ;  impressible.  Obs. 

2.  Making,  or  tending  to  make,  an  impression;  having 
power  to  impress ;  adapted  to  excite  attention  and  feel¬ 
ing,  to  touch  the  sensibilities,  or  affect  the  conscience  ;  as, 
an  impressive  discourse  ;  an  impressive  scene. 

—  im  pres'sive  ly,  adv.  —  im  pres'sive  ness,  n. 
im  press'ment  (lm-pres'nient),  n.  Act  of  seizing  for  pub¬ 
lic  use,  or  of  impressing  into  public  service  ;  compulsion 
to  serve  ;  as,  the  impressment  of  provisions  or  of  sailors, 
im-pres'sure  (Tm-prgsh'ur),  n.  [Cf.  OF.  impres  sure,  LL. 
impressura .]  Act  or  result  of  impressing  ;  impression  ; 
esp.,  a  mental  impression. 

im  prest'  (Tm-pr8st'),  v.  t.  ;  im-prest'ed  ;  im-prest'ing. 
[» m-  -}-  prest :  cf.  It.  imprestare.  See  prbst,  72.]  Obs. 

1.  To  advance  ;  to  lend  (money).  Burke. 

2  To  make  an  imprest  or  advance  to;  also,  to  draw,  as 
money,  by  way  of  advance. 

im'prest  (Tm'prgst),  n.  [Cf.  It.  impreslo ,  imprestito ,  LL. 
impraestitum.  See  imprest,  v.  /.]  A  loan  or  advance  of 
money  ;  esp.,  formerly,  advance  pay  to  soldiers  or  sailors; 
now,  an  advance  from  government  funds  to  enable  a  person 
to  discharge  his  duties.  In  the  English  admiralty  such 
loans  were  formerly  attended  to  by  the  imprest  office, 
im'prest.  a.  Advanced;  lent;  —  said  esp.  of  money  ad¬ 
vanced  to  sailors,  soldiers,  and  government  employees.  Obs. 
im'prest  ac-count'ant-  Law.  The  person  to  whom  an 
imprest,  or  advance  of  public  money,  is  made, 
im  pri-ma'tur  (im'prT-ina'tQr),  n.  [NL.,  let  it  be  printed. 
See  impress  to  stamp.]  1.  Law.  A  license  to  print  or 
publish  a  book,  paper,  etc. ;  also,  where  censorship  of  the 
press  exists,  approval  of  that  which  is  published. 

2.  Hence,  sanction  ;  approval. 

If  this  is  not  the  moment  at  which  the  state  imprimatur  is 
given  to  custom,  what  is  that  moment  ?  T.  E.  Holland. 

II  im  pri'mls  (Tm-pri'mTs),  adv.  [L. ,  for  in  primis  among 
the  first,  chiefly  ;  in  in  -f- primus  first.]  In  the  first  place  ; 
first  in  order. 


im  prim'l-tive  (Tm-prYra'T-tTvh  a.  Not  primitive, 
imprimitive  group,  Math .,  one  wnose  elements  may  be  parted 
into  sets  each  having  the  same  number  of  distinct  ele¬ 
ments  (no  element  in  two  sets),  such  that  every  substitu¬ 
tion  either  changes  one  set  into  another  or  interchanges 
the  elements  of  a  set  among  themselves, 
im  prim  i  tiv'i  ty  (-tlv'T-tf),  n.  The  fact  or  quality  of 
being  impriinitive. 

im  print'  (Tm-prTnt'),  v.  t. ;  im-print'ed  ;  im-print'ino. 
[ME.  emprenlen ,  imprenten ,  F.  em prein t.  p.  p.  of  emprein- 
dre  to  imprint,  fr.  L.  imprimere  to  impress,  imprint.  See 
in-  in,  print  ;  cf.  1st  impress,  imprint,  ?e]  1.  To  impress  ;  to 
mark  by  pressure  ;  to  stamp. 

And  sees  his  num’rous  herd*  imprint  her  sands.  Prior. 
2  To  stamp  or  mark,  as  letters  on  paper,  by  means  of  type, 
plates,  stamps,  or  the  like  ;  to  print  or  mark  (figures, 
letters,  etc.,  upon  something). 

Nature  imprints  upon  whntcVr  we  see. 

That  has  a  heart  and  life  in  it,  “  Be  free.”  Cowper. 
3.  To  fix  indelibly  or  permanently,  as  in  the  mind  or 
memory ;  to  impress. 

Ideas  .  .  .  distinctly  imprinted  on  his  mind.  Locke. 
irn'print  (Tm'prTnt),  n.  [F.  empreinte  impress,  stamp, 
fr.  empreindre.  See  imprint,  v.  t .]  1.  Whatever  is  im¬ 

pressed  or  imprinted;  an  impress. 

2.  The  name  of  the  publisher,  commonly  with  the  time 
and  place  of  issue,  now  usually  placed  on  the  title-page 
of  a  book,  or  that  of  the  printer  on  any  printed  sheet. 
Syn.  —  See  impress. 

Im  pris'on  (Tm-priz'’n),  v.  t. ;  im-pris'oned  (-’nd) ;  im- 
pris'on-ing.  [ME.  enprisonen ,  OF.  enprisoner ,  F.  em- 
prisonner ;  en-  (L.  in)  -f-  F.  &  OF.  prison.  See  prison.] 
1.  To  put  in  prison  or  jail ;  to  arrest  and  detain  in  cus¬ 
tody  ;  to  subject  to  imprisonment ;  to  confine. 


2.  To  limit,  restrain,  or  confine  in  any  way. 

Try  to  imprison  tlu*  resistless  wind.  Dryden. 

Syn,  —  Imprison,  incarcerate,  immure.  Imprison  is  the 
general,  incarcerate  the  more  bookish,  term;  immure 
(commonly  poetical  or  elevated)  still  retains  its  implica¬ 
tion  of  inclosure  within  walls;  as.  “to  be  imprisoned  in 
the  viewless  winds”  (Shak.) ;  “  when  they  no  longer  be 
incarcerate  in  this  dark  dungeon  ”  (Dr.  H.  More) ;  “  This 
huge  convex  of  fire  . .  .  immures  us  round  ”  (Milton).  See 

PRISONER,  HAMPER. 

lm-priS'on-ment(Tm-prTz''n-ment),  72.  [ME.  enprisonment, 
F.  emprisonnement .]  Act  of  imprisoning,  or  state  of  being 
imprisoned  ;  confinement ;  restraint.  In  law  an  imprison¬ 
ment  is  any  constraint  of  a  person  either  by  force  or  by 
such  other  coerciou  as  restrains  him  within  limits  against 
his  will.  Cf.  DURESS,  COERCION,  FALSE  IMPRISONMENT. 

Every  confinement  of  the  person  is  un  imprisonment ,  whether 
it  be  in  a  common  orison,  or  in  a  private  house,  or  even  hv  forcibly 
detaining  one  in  tne  public  streets.  B  lacks  tone. 

Syn.  —  Incarceration,  confinement,  durance,  restraint, 
im-prob  a  bil'i-ty  (Ym-prbb'd-bTl'i-tT),  n.  ;  pi.  -ties  (-tTz). 
Quality  or  state  of  being  improbable  ;  unlikelihood  ;  also, 
that  which  is  improbable ;  an  improbable  event  or  result, 
im  prob'a  ble  (Tm-prbb'd-bT),  a.  [L.  improbabilis ;  im- 
not  -f-  probabilis  probable  :  cf.  F.  improbable.  See  prob¬ 
able.]  Not  probable;  unlikely  to  be  true  or  to  occur; 
not  to  be  readily  believed  ;  as,  an  improbable  story;  not  to 
be  expected  under  the  circumstances  or  in  the  usual  course 
of  events  ;  as,  an  improbable  event.  —  im- prob'a  ble- 
ness,  72 .  —  im  prob'a-bly .  adv. 
im  pro  ba'tion  (lm'pro-ba'sliun),  n.  [L.  improbatio:  cf. 
F.  imprubation .]  1.  Disapprobation ;  disapproval ;  dis¬ 
proof.  Obs. 

2.  Scots  Law.  The  act  by  which  falsehood  and  forgery 
are  proved  ;  an  action  brought  for  the  purpose  of  having 
some  instrument  declared  false  or  forged, 
im  prob'a-tive  (Tm-prSb'd-tiv),  im -prob'a- to  ry  (-to-rT), 
ct.  Implying,  or  tending  to,  im  probation, 
im  prob'i  ty  (-T-tT),  n.  [L.  improbitas  ;  im-  not  -|-  probi- 
las  probity  :  cf.  F.  improbUe .]  1.  Persistence.  Obs. 

2.  Lack  of  probity  ;  want  of  integrity  or  rectitude. 

Persons  .  .  .  cast  out  for  notorious  improbity.  Hooker. 
im  prornp'tu  (im-pr5inp'tu),  adv.  or  a.  [F.  impromptu , 
f>  •  L.  in  promptu  in  readiness,  at  hand  ;  in  -4-  promptus 
visibility,  readiness,  fr.  promere  to  bring  out  or  forth.  See 
prompt.]  Offhand  ;  made  or  done  without  previous  study  ; 
extemporaneous ;  extempore  ;  as,  an  impromptu  verse. 
Syn.  —  See  extempore. 

im  prornp'tu,  n.  1  Something  made  or  done  offhand,  at 
the  moment,  or  without  previous  study  ;  an  extemporane¬ 
ous  composition,  address,  or  remark. 

2.  Music.  A  piece  composed  or  played  at  first  thought ;  a 
composition  in  the  style  of  an  extempore  piece, 
im  prop'er  (im-pr5p'er),  a.  [F.  impropre ,  L.  improprius ; 
im-  not  -f  proprius  proper.  See  proper.]  Not  proper  ; 
specif. :  a  Not  suited  to  the  circumstances,  design,  or 
end  ;  not  appropriate,  fit,  or  congruous ;  as,  an  improper 
medicine  ;  improper  dress. 

Follow'd  his  enemy  king,  and  did  him  service 

Improper  for  a  slave.  Shak. 

b  Not  accordant  with  fact,  truth,  or  right  procedure  ;  in¬ 
correct  ;  inaccurate  ;  as,  an  improper  conclusion  from 
premises,  c  Not  regularly  or  normally  formed,  or  not 
properly  so  called  ;  as,  improper  fractions  (see  below), 
d  Not  accordant  w  ith  propriety  or  good  taste  or  manners; 
indecorous  ;  as,  improper  language ;  in  a  stronger  sense  : 
indecent ;  immoral ;  as,  an  improper  resort  or  book. 

Syn.  —  Improper,  indecent,  unseemly,  indecorous,  unbe¬ 
coming,  indelicate.  That  is  improper,  as  here  compared, 
which  in  any  way  violates  propriety  ;  unseemly  is  stronger; 
indecent,  the  strongest  term,  applies  to  that  which  is 
grossly  offensive  to  modesty  or  propriety  ;  as,  “  those  im¬ 
proper,  witty  fabliaux,  so  racy  of  the  French  soil  ”  ( E .  K. 
Chambers );  “Charity  .  .  .  doth  not  behave  itself  un¬ 
seemly  ”  (1  Cor.  xiii.  5) ;  “  when  wine  has  given  indecent  lan¬ 
guage  birth  ”  (Coivper).  That  is  indecorous  (see  decorous) 
which  transgresses  etiquette  or  civility^  esp.  in  public; 
that  is  unbecoming,  as  here  compared,  winch  does  not  be¬ 
fit  one’s  character  or  standing ;  that  is  indelicate  (see  deli¬ 
cacy,  dainty)  which  verges  upon  immodesty,  or  (some¬ 
times)  which  betrays  lack  of  tact  or  of  refined  perceptions  ; 
as,  “  At  his  retreat  the  spectators  clapped,  a  terrible  in¬ 
decorum, but  suitable  to  such  Bartholomew-fair  doings  ” 
(Walpole);  “Rosamond  never  showed  any  unbecoming 
knowledge,  and  was  always  that  combination  of  correct 
sentiments,  music,  dancing, elegant  note  w  riting  . . .  which 
made  the  irresistible  w  oman  ”  ( G.  Eliot)  •  “  She  had  visions, 
so  startling  that  she  half  repudiated  them  as  indelicate , 
of  coarse  masculine  belongings  strewn  about  in  endless 
litter  ”  (Mary  Wilkins) ;  “  Never  speak  of  a  man  in  his  own 
presence.  It  is  always  indelicate ,  and  may  be  offensive  ” 
(Johnson).  See  coarse  ;  cf.  fit. 

Improper  definite  integralo,  Math.,  those  integrals  in  w'hich 
the  region  of  integration  includes  some  point  for  which 
the  integrand  is  undefined  or  tends  to  infinity,  or  the 
region  extends  to  infinity.  —  i.  diphthong.  See  diphthong. 
—  i.  fraction,  a  fraction  in  which  the  numerator  is  greater 
than  the  denominator,  or  of  higher  or  equal  degree.  —  i.  in¬ 
finite.  Math.,  a  variable  that  may  be  made  great  at  will.  — 
i.  quantity.  =  intensive  quantity.  Rare.  —  i.  solution  (of 
a  differential  equation),  Math.,  one  that  is  also  a  solution 
of  a  differential  equation  of  lower  order  or  degree. 

II  ira'pro-pe'rl-a  (Tm'pro-pe'rT-d),  72.  [L.,  reproaches.] 

Reel.  A  series  of  antiphons  and  responses,  expressing 
the  sorrowful  remonstrance  of  our  Lord  with  his  people ; 


—  sung  on  the  morning  of  Good  Friday  in  place  of  the 
usual  daily  Mass  of  the  Roman  ritual, 
lm-pro'pri  ate  (Tm-pro'prT-at),  v.  t.;  -at'ed  (-at'Sd) ;  -at'- 
ing  (-at'Tng).  [im-  in  -J-  L.  propriatus,  p.  p.  of  propriare . 
See  appropriate.]  1.  To  appropriate  ;  assume.  Obs. 

2.  Eng.  Eccl.  Law.  Formerly,  to  annex  (a  benefice)  to  a 
person  or  corporation  as  private  property;  to  appropriate  ; 
now,  esp.,  to  place  the  profits  of  (ecclesiastical  property) 
in  the  hands  of  a  layman  for  care  and  disbursement 
im  pro'pri  ate  (-at),  a.  Eng.  Eccl.  Law.  Impropriated, 
im  pro  pri-a'tion  (-a'shfin),  n.  Act  of  impropriating  ;  also, 
that  which  is  impropriated  ;  specif.,  Eng.  Eccl.  Law ,  a 
benefice  in  the  hands  of  a  lay  person  or  corporation, 
im-pro'pri-a  tor  (lin-pro'pri-a'ter),  72.  One  to  or  by  whom 
something  is  impropriated ;  specif.,  Eng.  Eccl.  Law ,  a 
layman  in  possession  of  church  property, 
im  pro  pri'e  ty  ( im'pro -pri'e-ti),  n.  ;  pi.  -ties  (-tTz).  [L. 
impropriety  s :  cf.  F.  impropriety.  See  improper.]  1.  Qual¬ 
ity  or  fact  of  being  improper. 

2.  That  which  is  improper ;  an  unsuitable  or  improper  act, 
or  an  inaccuracy  in  the  use  of  language.  Specif.,  Rhet.,  the 
use  of  a  word  in  an  incorrect  sense,  as  in  “to  perpetrate 
an  act  of  kindness.” 

Offenses  against  good  use  are  :  (1 )  Barbarisms,  w  ords  or  phrases 
not  English  ;  (2)  Improprieties,  w'ords  or  phrases  used  in  a  sense 
not  English  ;  (3)  Solecisms,  constructions  not  English.  A.  S.  Hill. 

3.  Medieval  Music.  A  time  distinction  of  a  ligature. 

See  ligature  ;  cf.  propriety.  “  Every  propriety  is  short, 
impropriety  long.”  Franco  of  Cologne  (fr.). 

Syn.  —  See  solecism. 

ini  prov'a  ble  (Tm-probv'a-b’l),  a.  [From  improve  to 
make  better.]  1.  Utilizable  ;  serviceable  ;  advantageous. 
Now  Rare.  Sir  T.  Browne. 

2.  Capable  of  being  improved;  susceptible  of  improve¬ 
ment  ;  admitting  of  being  made  better  ;  capable  of  culti¬ 
vation,  or  of  being  advanced  in  good  qualities. 

Man  is  accommodated  w  ith  moral  principles,  improvable  by 
the  exercise  of  his  faculties  Sir  M.  Hale. 

I  have  a  fine  spread  of  improvable  lands.  Addison- 

—  im  prov'a  ble-ness,  72.  —  im  prov'a  bly,  adv. 

im  prove'  (Tm-proov'),  v.  t. ;  im-proved'  (-proovd') ;  im¬ 
proving  (-proov'Tng).  [For  earlier  imp  roue,  enprowe ; 
OF.  &  F.  en  in  (L.  in)-\-prou  profit,  fr.  L.  pro,  prod  in 
prodesse  to  be  useful.  See  prowess  ;  cf.  approve  to  make 
profit  of.]  1.  To  turn  to  profit  or  good  account ;  to  em¬ 
ploy  to  good  purpose  ;  to  use  to  advantage;  as,  to  improve 
one’s  time  ;  to  improve  the  occasion. 

We  shall  especially  honor  God  by  improving  diligently  the 
talents  which  God  hath  committed  to  us.  Barrow. 

2.  To  make  use  of;  employ;  as,  to  improve  an  attic  for 
storage;  to  imjtrove  (invest)  money  or  capital.  Obs.  or  Dial. 

3.  To  augment,  enhance,  or  intensify,  in  quantity  or 
quality  ;  to  raise  or  increase  (prices,  rates,  etc.).  Obs. 

4.  To  augment  or  enhance  in  value  or  good  quality ;  to 
make  more  profitable,  excellent,  or  desirable  ;  to  better ; 
ameliorate;  as,  to  improve  one’6  health  by  exercise,  one’s 
work  or  property  by  care  or  industry. 

1  love  not  to  improve  the  honor  of  the  living  by  impairing 
that  of  the  dead.  Denham. 

6.  Specif.,  to  enhance  in  value  by  bringing  under  culti¬ 
vation  or  reclaiming  for  agriculture  or  stock  raising  ;  as, 
to  improve  virgin  land ;  improved  farms.  Also,  to  raise 
the  value  of  (land)  by  erection  of  improvements  or  better¬ 
ments,  esp.  houses,  stores,  or  the  like.  U.  S. 

6.  To  make  or  turn  (into  something  better)  by  improving  ; 
as,  to  improve  a  nag  into  a  race  horse  ;  to  spend,  remove, 
or  dissipate  by  improvements;  as,  to  improve  away  one’s 
profits  ;  a  tribe  improved  out  of  existence. 

Syn.  —  Mend,  amend ;  rectify,  correct ;  advance,  promote. 

—  Improve,  better,  ameliorate.  Improve  (the  general 
term)  and  better  (more  vigorous  and  homely)  apply  both 
to  objects  and  to  states  or  conditions,  and  do  not  of  neces¬ 
sity  suggest  that  these  are  bad  to  begin  with  ;  ameliorate, 
in  modern  usage,  applies  chiefly  to  conditions  (commonly 
unfavorable) ;  as,  “The  faculties  of  the  mind  are  improved 
by  exercise  ”  (Locke) ;  “  dedicated  to  closeness  and  the  bet¬ 
tering  of  my  mind”  (Shak.);  “Striving  to  better,  oft  we 
mar  what ’s  well  ”  (id.) ;  to  improve  (or  better)  one’s  circum¬ 
stances  (but  cf.  “  to  improve  one’s  self  ”  with  “  to  better 
one’s  self”) ;  “  There  is  no  hope  whatever  of  ameliorating 
his  condition  ”  (T.  L.  Peacock).  Improve  alone  is  used  in 
the  sense  of  “  turn  to  advantage  or  account ;  ”  as,  to  im¬ 
prove  the  opportunity.  See  mend,  correct. 

lm-provo',  v.  i.  1.  To  increase  ;  augment.  Obs.  Milner. 

2.  To  increase  ;  to  be  enhanced  in  price  ;  to  rise  in  value; 
as,  Btocks  are  improving  ;  the  price  of  cotton  improves. 

—  usually  with  the  sense  of  betterment. 

3.  To  grow  better  ;  to  advance  or  make  progress  in  what 
is  desirable  ;  to  make  or  show  improvement,  as  in  health. 

We  take  care  to  improve  in  our  frugality.  Atterbury. 

4.  To  make  improvements  or  useful  additions  or  amend¬ 
ments;  to  bring  nearer  to  perfection;  —  usually  with  oti 
or  upon  ;  as,  to  improve  on  the  mode  of  tillage. 

im-prove'ment  (Tm-proov'ment),  n.  1.  Act,  fact,  or  proc¬ 
ess  of  improving  ;  as  :  profitable  employment  or  use  ;  cul¬ 
tivation  ;  development ;  enhancement  or  increase  (Obs.); 
esp.,  betterment  ;  amelioration;  enrichment;  as,  innova¬ 
tion  is  not  always  improvement. 

I  look  upon  your  city  as  the  best  place  of  improvement.  South. 
There  is  n  design  of  publishing  the  history  of  architecture, 
with  its  several  improvements  and  decays.  *  Addison. 

Those  vices  which  more  particularly  receive  improvement  by 
prosperity.  South. 


lm-pres'sion-less.  a.  See  -less. 
im  pres'siv.  Impressive. Ref.Sp. 
im-press'ment,  n.  [impress  to 
press,  stamp  +  -ment.~\  Impres¬ 
sive  action  ;  also,  fervor.  Rare. 
im  pres'sor,  n.  [LL.,  a  printer.] 
Cine  tli at  impresses.  Obs. 
imprest'.  Impressed.  Obs., 
Poetic,  nr  Ref.  Sp. 
im  prest',  n.  V  r.  Impress  (for 
military  or  naval  service).  Obs. 
lm-prest'a-ble.a.  Not  prestnble, 
payable,  or  performable.  Obs. 
im  prev'a-lence  (Tm-pr5v'd- 
b  ns),  im-prev'a-len-cy  (-Um-sY), 
n.  See  im-,  not.  Obs. 
im  preve',  r.  1.  [See  improve 
to  disprove  ;  cf  reprieve.]  To 
disprove,  or  reprove.  Ohs.  Scot. 
im  pre-vent'a  ble,".  SeeiM-,not. 
Rare. — im /pre-vent/a-bil'i-ty,u. 
Rare. 

im  pre-vis'i-ble  (Ym'prP-vYz'Y- 
b  l),  a.  See  im-,  not.  —  in^pre- 
vis  i-bil'i-ty(-bll'T-tY),  n.  Rare. 
im  pre-vi'gion  (-v  Y  z  h'u  n),  n. 


Improvidence.  Rare. 
im-prez'za.  -f*  imprksa. 
im-prieve'.  -f  im  preve. 
im  pri'raa-ture,  //.  [See  impri¬ 
matur.]  Imprint;  printing.  Obs. 
im-prime',  ?•.  t.  Obs.  1.  Hunt¬ 
ing.  To  separate,  as  a  deer,  from 
the  herd.  [tiate.l 

2.  [See  im-  in;  prime.]  To  ini-| 
im-prime', »/.  Hunting.  Act  of 
imprinting.  Obs. 
im'pri-ment,  n.  [L.  imprimens, 
-entis,  p.pr.]  An  imprinter.  Obs. 
im-prinrer  y  (Yin-prlin'er-Y),  n. 
[F.  tmprimerie.)  A  printing 
office.  Obs.  [prints.  I 

im-print'er.  n.  One  that  im-| 
tm-print'ing-ly,  adv.  Impres¬ 
sively.  Obs.  [Obs.  I 

im-pri8'on,  n.  Imprisonment.  | 
im-pris'on-a-ble.  a.  See  -able. 
im-pris'on-er,  n.  One  who  im¬ 
prisons. 

im-prob'a-bi-lize(Ym-prfib'"-hY- 
llz),  v.  t.  To  make  improbable, 
im'pro  bate,  r.  t.  [L.  impro- 


batus,  p.  p.  of  improbare  to  dis¬ 
approve,  condemn  ;  im-  not  + 
probare  to  approve.]  To  disap¬ 
prove  :  disallow.  Obs. 
im'pro  bate,  a.  [L.  improbatus, 
p.  p.]  Wicked.  Obs.  Scot. 
im-probe',  n.  [L.  improbus  :  cf. 
F.  imp  robe.]  Evil  person.  Obs. 
||  im'pro-be  a'mor.  quid  non 
mor-tft'li-a  pec'to-ra  co'gia 
[L.]  Shameless  love,  to  what 
dost  thou  not  compel  mortal 
breasts  ?  Vergil  (jE.,  IV.  412). 
im'Dro  bous,  a.  [L.  improbus.] 
Dishonest  :  shameless.  Obs.  — 
im'pro-bous-ly,  adv.  Obs. 
im  pro-cu^a-bil'i-ty  (Y  m/p  r  o- 
kur/u-bYl'Y-tY),  n.  Unprocura¬ 
bleness.  Rare.  [06.«.| 

im  pro  duced',  a.  Unproduced.  | 
im  pro-du'ci-ble,  a.  Not  pro¬ 
ducible  ;  not  fit  to  present.  Obs. 
im  pro-duc'tion.  n.  Existence 
without  having  been  produced. 
Obs. 

in^pro-fi'cience  (Ym/pri*i-fYsh'- 


ens),  -fl'cien-cy(-?n-sY),n.  Want 
of  proficiency.  Rare.  [Obs.l 
lm-prof'it-a-ble.a.  See  im-,  not.) 
im  pro  gressive,  a.  See  im-, 
not.  -  im  pro  gresSive-ly.  adv. 
— im'pro-gres'sive-nes  8.  n. 
All  Rare.  [not.  Obs.  I 

im'pro  lif'ic.  -i-cal.  a.  See  im-.| 
im  pro-lif'i-cate.  ?•.  t.  [im-  in  4- 
prolijicate.  1  Impregnate.  Ohs. 
im-prompt.  a.  [L.  impromp¬ 
tus.]  Not  ready.  Obs. 
im-promp'ti-tude,  n.  Lack  of 
promptness.  Rare. 
im-promp'tu.  v.  To  sing  or 

speak  impromptu.  Rare. 
im-promp'tu-a-ry  (Yin-prbmp'- 
tfl-n-rY),  a.  Impromptu.  Rare. 
im-promp'tu-ist.  n.  See -ist. 
im-proof,  n.  [See  1  mi-rove  to 
disprove,  proof.]  Reproof.  Obs. 
im-proove'.  +  improve. 
im  prop'er,  v.  t.  [See  im- in,  and 
cf.  F.  approprier  to  appropriate, 
E.  impropriate.]  To  impro¬ 
priate.  Obs. 


im  prop  er  a'tion.  v.  [See  im¬ 
proper,  i’.]  Impropriation.  Obs. 
im  prop  er  a'tion  (Tm-prBp'Sr- 
a'slmn),  n.  [L.  iniprope.rare, 
improperatnm,  to  taunt.]  A 
taunting;  reproach;  taunt.  Obs. 
im-prop'er-ly,  adv.  of  improp¬ 
er.  See -ly. 

im-prop'er-ness.  n.  See -ness. 
im-propSr-ty,  n.  [From  im¬ 
proper.  ".]  Impropriety.  Obs. 
im-prop'er-y.  n.  [L.  imprope- 
rium.]  Reproach.  Obs. 
im  pro-pi 'tious  ( Ym/pri*i-pYsh'- 
»7s).  </.  Unnropitious.  Ohs. 
im  pro-por'tion.  n.  Dispropor¬ 
tion.  Obs.  [im-,  not.  Oh*. I 

im  pro-por'tion-a-ble.  o.  See| 
im  pro-por'tion-al.  a.  See  im-, 
not.  Obs.  [not.  Obs.  I 

im'pro-por'tion-ate,  a.  See  im-,| 
im-pro'pre  •[*  improper. 
lm-pro'pri  ate,  p.  1.  To  become 
an  impropriator.  Obs. 
im-pro'pri-at  ed-ly.  adv.  of  im¬ 
propriated,  p.  p.  See  -ly. 


im  pro'pri-a'trix  Om-prd'prY- 
a'trYk6),  n. ;  L.  pi.  -TRICES  (-a- 
trT'sez).  A  female  impropriator, 
im-pro'pry,  v.  t.  [See  improp¬ 
er,  ?’.]  To  appropriate.  Obs. 
im'pros-per'i  ty,  n.  Want  of 
prosperity.  Obs. 
im-pros'per  ous,  a.  Sec  im-.  not. 
— im-pros'per-ous-ly,  adv.  im- 
pros'per-ous  ness.  u.  All  Obs. 
lm-prov  a^bil'i  ty  (Ym-proov'd- 
bYl'Y-tY),  n.  ImprovablenesB. 
im-prov'a-ble  (Im-prdov'd-b'l), 
a.  That  may  be  improved  (dis¬ 
proved).  Oos. 

im  prove'  (Ym-prdbv'),  v.  t.  IF. 
improuver ,  L.  improbare  to  dis¬ 
approve, blame, reject,  fr.  impro¬ 
bus  bad;  im-  not  -f  probus  good.] 
To  show  to  be  wrong  :  to  dis¬ 
prove  ;  reprove  ;  censure  Obs. 
im  prove',  v.  t.  [Cf.  im-  in,  ap¬ 
prove,  prove.]  To  prove,  or 
to  approve.  Obs. 
improvement  lease  A  lease  of 
land  with  conditions  of  im- 


food,  foot ;  out,  oil ;  chair  ;  £0  ;  sing;,  iqk  ;  4rfcen,  thin;  nature,  verdure  (250) ;  k  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144) ;  boN  ;  yet ;  zh  =  s  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Guide. 

Full  explanation*  of  Abbreviations,  Siena,  etc.,  immediately  precede  the  Vocabulary. 
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2  State  of  being  improved  ;  esp.,  enhanced  value  or  ex¬ 
cellence  ;  as,  improvement  in  health  or  stocks. 

3.  A  result  or  manifestation  of  improving,  or  a  process  or 
thing  which  constitutes  it ;  as,  an  improvement  in  bridge 
building  ;  electric  locomotion  is  an  improvement  on  steam. 

The  parts  of  Sinon,  Camilla,  and  some  lew  others,  are  im¬ 
provements  on  the  Greek  poet.  Addison. 

4.  Specif.  :  a  A  valuable  addition,  or  betterment,  a$  a 
building,  clearing,  drain,  fence,  etc.,  on  land.  Cf.  better¬ 
ment.  1)  Patent  Laws.  A  useful  addition  to,  or  modifi¬ 
cation  of,  a  machine,  manufacture,  or  composition. 

lm-prov'er  (Tm-proov'er), n.  One  that  improves;  as  :  a  An 
employee  who  accepts  instruction  or  opportunity  to  learn 
in  place  of  wages,  b  A  dress  improver  ;  a  bustle.  Eng. 
Im  provi  dence  (Tm-pr5v'T-dens),  n.  [L.  improvidenlia : 
cf.  OK.  improvidence.  Cf.  imprudence.]  Quality  of  be¬ 
ing  improvident ;  want  of  foresight  or  thrift, 
lm-prov'i-dent  (-dent),  a.  [ im -  not  -}-  provident :  cf.  L.  im- 
providus.  See  provident  ;  cf.  imprudent.]  Not  provident ; 
wanting  foresight  or  forethought ;  not  foreseeing  or  provid¬ 
ing  for  the  future  ;  negligent ;  thoughtless  ;  thriftless. 
Improvident  soldiers  !  had  your  watch  been  good, 

This  sudden  mischief  never  could  have  fallen.  Shak. 
Syn. —  Inconsiderate,  negligent,  careless,  heedless,  shift¬ 
less,  prodigal,  wasteful. 

im-prov  i-sa'tion  (Tm-prBv'T-sa'slmn ;  -za'shun;  277),  n. 
[Cf.  F.  improvisation .]  1.  Act  or  art  of  composing  and 

rendering  music,  poetry,  and  the  like,  extemporaneously  ; 
as,  improvisation  on  the  organ. 

2.  That  which  is  improvised  ;  an  impromptu, 
lm-prov'l-saior  (Tm-prBv'T-sa'ter  ;  -za'ter ;  277),  n.  An 
improviser,  or  improvvisatore. 

lm-prov'I-sa-to'ri-al  (Tm-prBv'T-zd-to'rT-al;  201) )  a.  Of  or 
lm-prov'l-sa-tO*ry  (Tm-pr<5v'T-za-to-rT)  )  pert,  to 

improvisation.  — im-prov'i-sa-to'ri  al  ly,  adv. 
improvise'  (Ym'pro-viz'),  v.  t. ;  im'pro-vised'  (-vizd')  ; 
im'pro-vis'ing  (-vIz'Tng).  [F.  improviser ,  It.  improvvisare , 
fr.  improvviso  unprovided,  sudden,  extempore,  L.  impro- 
visus  ;  im -  not  -f- provisus  foreseen,  provided.  See  proviso.] 

1.  To  compose,  recite,  or  sing  extemporaneously,  esp.  in 
verse  ;  to  extemporize ;  also,  to  play  upon  an  instrument, 
or  to  act,  extemporaneously. 

2.  To  bring  about,  arrange,  or  make,  on  a  sudden,  or  with¬ 
out  previous  preparation  ;  to  invent,  or  provide,  offhand  ; 
as,  he  improvised  a  hammer  out  of  a  stone. 

Charles  attempted  to  improvise  a  peace.  Motley. 
Im  pro- vise',  v.  i.  To  produce  or  render  extemporaneous 
compositions,  esp.  in  verse  or  in  music,  without  previous 
preparation  ;  lienee,  to  do  anything  offhand, 
im'pro  vis'er  (-viz'er),  n.  One  who  improvises;  esp.,  an 
improvvisatore  ;  a  rhapsodist. 

||  im  prov-vl  sa-to're  (em'prov-ve'za-to'ra),  n.  ;  pi.  -tori 
(-re).  [It.  See  improvise.]  One  who  composes  and  sings 
or  recites  short  poems  extemporaneously. 

||  im  prov-vi  sa  tri'ce  (-tre'cha),  n.  ;  pi.  -trici  (-che). 
[It.  See  improvise.]  A  female  improvvisatore. 
im-pru'dence  (Tm-proo'dgns),  n.  [L .  imprudent  in :  cf.  F. 
imprudence.  Cf.  improvidence.]  Quality  or  state  of  being 
imprudent ;  want  of  caution,  circumspection,  or  due  regard 
to  consequences ;  indiscretion  ;  inconsideration  ;  rashness  ; 
also,  an  imprudent  act ;  as,  guilty  of  an  impnidence. 

His  serenity  was  interrupted  ...  by  his  own  imprudence.  Mickle. 
im  pru'dent  (-d2nt),  a.  [L.  imprudens  ;  im-  not  -f-  pru- 
dens  prudent :  cf.  F.  imprudent.  See  prudent  ;  cf.  im¬ 
provident.]  Not  prudent ;  wanting  in  prudence  or  dis¬ 
cretion  ;  indiscreet ;  injudicious  ;  as,  imprudent  behavior. 
—  im-pru'dent  ly,  adv.  —  im-pru'dent-ness,  n. 
im-pil'ber-ty  (Tm-pu'ber-tT),  n.  Quality  or  state  of  not 
having  reached  puberty.  Cf.  age  of  consent ,  under  age. 
Im'pu  dence  (Tm'pu-d?ns),  n.  [L.  impudentia:  cf.  F. 
impudence.  See  impudent.]  Quality  of  being  impudent ; 
as  :  a  Shamelessness  ;  indecency.  Obs.  b  Pert  assurance 
involving  disrespect  to  others  ;  insolence  ;  effrontery. 

Clear  truths  that  either  their  own  evidence  forces  us  to  admit, 
or  common  experience  makes  it  impudence  to  deny.  Locke. 
C  Cool  self-possession  or  self-reliance  ;  confidence.  Rare. 
Syn.  —  Shamelessness,  audacity,  insolence,  effrontery, 
sauciness,  impertinence,  pertness,  rudeness, 
lm'pu-den  cy  (-d2n-sT),  n.  ; pi.  -cies  (-sTz).  Impudence  or 
a  case  of  it.  “  Audacious  w  ithout  impudency .”  Shak. 

lm'pu-dent  (-dent),  a.  [L.  impudent,  -entis  ;  im-  not  -|- 
pudens  ashamed,  modest,  p.  pr.  of  pudere  to  feel  shame : 
cf.  F.  impudenit.]  1.  Wanting  modesty;  indelicate; 
shameless  ;  indecent.  Obs. 

2.  Bold  or  pert,  with  contempt  or  disregard  of  others  ;  un- 
blushingly  forward ;  impertinent;  insolent;  disrespectful. 

More  than  impudent  sauciness.  Shak. 

Syn.  — Shameless,  audacious,  brazen,  pert,  immodest, 
rude,  saucy,  impertinent,  insolent.  See  officious. 
im'pu  dent  ly,  adv.  In  an  impudent  manner  ;  shame¬ 
lessly  ;  unblushingly;  pertly;  saucily, 
im  pu-dic'i-ty  (Tin'pu-dTs'T-tT),  n.  [L.  impudicus  immod¬ 
est ;  im-  not  -f-  pudiens  shamefaced,  modest :  cf.  F.  im- 
pudicitS ,  L.  impudicitia.]  Immodesty, 
im  pugn'  (Tm-pun'),  v.  t. ;  im-pugned'  (-pund') ;  im-pugn'- 
ing.  [ME.  impugnen ,  F.  impugner ,  fr.  L.  impugnare  ;  in 
on,  against  -f-  pugnare  to  fight.  See  pugnacious.]  1.  To 
assail  physically  ;  to  fight ;  resist.  Obs. 

2.  To  assail  by  words  or  arguments  ;  to  call  in  question  ; 
to  make  insinuations  against  ;  to  gainsay  ;  oppose  as  false. 

The  tr*th  hereof  I  will  not  rashly  impugn.  Peacham. 
Syn.  — See  deny. 


f movement  to  be  effected  by  the 
essee  :  also,  the  land  so  leased. 
Neiv  South  Wales. 

Improvement  purchase.  Law. 
A  purchase  under  the  provisions 
of  Section  46of  the  Crown  Lands 
Act  of  1884.  Only  land  within 
proclaimed  gold  fields  can  be 
purchased  under  this  section. 
Australia.  [See -ship.  I 

lm-prov'er-8hlp(Ym-prdbv'A,7>. 
im  pro-vid'ed  (Ym/pnVvTd''3d), 
a.  Not  provided  against  ;  un- 

E repared  ;  unforeseen.  Obs. 

n-prov  i-den'tial-ly,  adv.  Im- 
providentlv .  Obs.  [provident.  | 
im  prov'i  dent-ly,  adv.  of  im-| 
improving  (Tm-proov'Yng),  p. 
pr.  Sr  vb.  n.  of  improve.  — im- 
prov 'ing-ly.  adv. 
lm-prowi-sate  (Ym-prBv'Y-sftt), 
a.  [See  improvise.]  Impro¬ 
vised.  R.  [To  improvise.  f?.| 
tm  -prov'i-s&te  (-silt),  v.  t.  tf  ».| 


im  pro- vis 'a-tize  ( I  nv  pru-v T  z'- 
d-tlz:  Ym-prQv'Y-za-tlz),  r.  t.  Sri 
To  improvise.  Rare. 

||im  pro-vi  sa-to're  (-ve'za-td'- 
ra).  Yar.  of  improvvisatore. 
im-prov'i-sa'to-rize  (Ym-prOv'T- 
za'to-rTz),  v.  t.  Sr  i.  To  impro¬ 
vise.  Rart 

||  improjvi'sa- tri'ce  (3  m/p  r  fi- 
ve/za-tre'cha).  Var.  of  improv- 
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im'pro- vise'  (Ym/pru-vTz'),  n. 
An  improvisation.  Rare. 
im  pro-vis'ed-ly  (Ym'prft-vTz'- 
8d-lY),  adv.  of  improvised,  p.  p. 
im  pro  vi'sion  (-vYzh'tin),  n. 
[im-  not  -f  /n-nvision.]  Improv¬ 
idence:  want  of  foresight.  Obs. 
im  pro-vi'so  (-vY'zS),  a.  [It.  im- 
provriso.)  Improvised.  Obs. 
im-pru'den-cy,  n.  Imprudence. 
Obs.  [ Obs.  I 

Im  pru-den'tial.  a.  Imprudent.  | 
Imp 'ship,  7i.  See -ship. 


im  pug'na  ble  (Tm-p8g'nd-b’l),  a.  [■ im -  not  -+-  L.  pugnare 
to  fight  -+-  -able.]  Unassailable  or  unconquerable, 
im-pugn'a-ble  (Tm-puu'd-b’l),  a.  [ impugn  -f  -able,] 
Liable  to  be  impugned  or  questioned, 
im  pug-na'tlon  (Tm'pfig-na'sh&ii),  n.  [L.  impugnatio  :  cf. 
OF.  impugnation.]  Act  of  impugning ;  opposition ;  at¬ 
tack  ;  also,  Obs.,  temptation. 

im-pu'is-sance  (Tm-puT-sdns ;  sometimes  Tm'pfi-Ts'dns  ; 
see  citation),  7i.  [F.]  Powerlessness;  impotence. 

I  felt  myself 

So  safe  in  impuissance  and  despair.  Mrs  Browning. 
im  pu'is  sant  (-ant),  a.  [F.  ;  im-  not  -j-  puissant.  See 
puissant.]  Powerless;  impotent;  feeble, 
im'pulse  (Tm'p&ls),  n.  [L.  impulsus ,  fr.  impellere.  See 
impel.]  1.  Act  of  impelling,  or  driving  onward  with  sud¬ 
den  force;  impulsion;  esp.,  force  so  communicated  as  to 
produce  motion  suddenly,  or  immediately. 

All  spontaneous  animal  motion  is  performed  by  mechanical 
impulse  of  matter.  S  Clarke 

2  The  effect  of  an  impelling  force ;  motion  produced  by  a 
sudden  or  momentary  force. 

3.  An  incitement  of  the  mind  or  spirit,  esp.  in  the  form  of 
an  abrupt  and  vivid  suggestion,  prompting  some  unpre¬ 
meditated  action  or  leading  to  unforeseen  knowledge  or  in¬ 
sight  ;  a  spontaneous  inclination  arising  either  directly 
from  the  feelings  or  from  some  outer  influence. 

4  A  motive,  propension,  or  natural  tendency  other  than 
rational  or  instinctive  ;  as,  a  man  of  good  impulses ;  also, 
the  mental  force  actuated  by  such  motives  and  propen- 
sions  ;  as,  he  acts  from  impulse. 

These  were  my  natural  impulses  for  the  undertaking.  Dryden. 

5.  Mech.  The  product  of  the  average  value  of  a  force  into 
the  time  during  which  it  acts,  a  quantity  equal  to  the  mo¬ 
mentum  produced  by  the  force.  Some  writers  confine  the 
use  of  the  term  to  the  case  of  forces  acting  for  a  very  short 
time,  as  in  impact. 

Syn. —  Incentive,  influence,  instigation.  See  motive. 
im  pul'sion  (Tm-pfil'shwn),  n.  [L.  impulsio:  cf.  F.  im¬ 
pulsion.  See  impel.]  1.  Act  of  impelling,  or  state  of 
being  impelled  ;  the  sudden  or  momentary  agency  of  a 
body  in  motion  on  another  body  ;  also,  the  impelling  force, 
or  impulse.  “  The  impulsion  of  the  air.”  Bacon. 

2.  Influence  acting  unexpectedly  or  temporarily  on  the 
mind;  impulse.  “  Impulsion  of  conscience.”  Clarendon. 

Her  songs  were  shot  off  on  the  impulsion.  O.  Meredith. 

3.  Onward  tendency  derived  from  an  impulsion  ;  impetus, 
im-pul'sive  (-sTv),  a.  [Cf.  F.  impulsif.]  1.  Having  the 

power  of  driving  or  impelling ;  giving  an  impulse  ;  mov¬ 
ing  ;  impellent ;  as,  an  impulsive  force. 

2.  Actuated  or  characterized  by  impulse. 

My  heart,  impulsive  and  wayward.  Longfellow. 

3.  Mech.  Acting  momentarily,  or  by  impulse  ;  not  contin¬ 
uous  ;  —  said  of  forces. 

—  im  pul'sive-ly,  adv.  —  Im-pul'sive  ness,  n. 

im  pu'ni-ty  (Tm-pu'nI-tT),  n.  [L.  impunitas ,  fr.  impunis 
without  punishment;  im-  not  poejia  punishment:  cf. 
F.  impunite.  See  pain.]  Exemption  or  freedom  from  pun¬ 
ishment,  harm,  or  loss. 

Heaven,  though  slow  to  wrath, 

Is  never  with  impunity  defied.  Cowper. 

im  pure'  (Tm-pur'),  a.  [L.  impurus;  im-  not-}-PwnL* 
pure:  cf.  F.  impur.  See  pure.]  Not  pure;  specif.:  a 
Containing  something  which  is  unclean  ;  dirty  ;  foul ; 
filthy  ;  unwholesome  ;  as,  impure  water  or  air.  b  Mixed 
or  impregnated  with  extraneous,  esp.  inferior,  substances; 
adulterated  ;  as,  impure  drugs,  food,  etc. ;  an  impure 
diamond,  c  Of  art,  etc.,  mixed  ;  bastard  ;  as,  an  impure 
style  of  ornamentation,  d  Unclean,  in  a  ceremonial  sense  ; 
not  purified  ;  hence,  defiled  ;  unholy  ;  unhallowed,  e  Un¬ 
chaste  ;  lewd  ;  unclean  ;  obscene  ;  as,  impure  language  or 
ideas.  “ Impure  desires.”  Cowper.  i  Language.  Not 
accurate ;  not  idiomatic  ;  as,  impure  Latin  ;  an  impure 
style.  —  im  purely,  adv.  —  im-pure'ness,  n. 
im  pu'ri  ty  (Tm-pu'rT-tT),  n.  ;  pi.  -ties  (-tTz).  [L.  impu- 

ritas:  cf.  F.  impuretS,  OF.  also  impurite.]  1.  Condition 
or  quality  of  being  impure  (in  any  sense). 

2.  That  which  is,  or  which  renders,  impure,  as  foul  mat¬ 
ter,  action,  language,  etc.,  or  a  foreign  ingredient. 

Foul  impurities  reigned  among  the  monkish  clergy.  Atterbury. 
im-pur'ple  (Tm-pflr'p’l),  v.  t.  [im-  in  -j-  purple.  Cf.  em¬ 
purple.]  To  tinge  with  purple.  Now  usually  empurple. 

The  silken  fleece  impurpled  for  the  loom.  Rope 
im-put'a-bil'i-ty  (Tm-put'd-bTl'I-tT),  n.  Quality  of  being 
imputable. 

im-put'a-ble  (Tm-put'd-bl),  u.  [Cf.  F.  imputable.]  1.  That 
may  be  imputed  ;  capable  of  being  imputed  ;  chargeable  ; 
ascribable  ;  attributable  ;  referable. 

A  prince  whose  political  vices,  at  least,  were  imputable  to 
mental  incapacity.  Prescott. 

2.  Accusable  ;  culpable.  Obs. 

—  im-put'a-ble  ness.  n.  —  lm-put'a-bly,  adv. 

im  pu  ta'tion  (Tm'pu-ta'shrm),  n.  [L.  imputatio  an  ac¬ 
count,  a  charge  :  cf.  F.  imputation.]  1.  Act  of  imput¬ 
ing,  or  charging  ;  attribution  of  responsibility,  authorship, 
possession,  etc.  ;  ascription  ;  also,  anything  imputed. 

If  I  had  a  suit  to  Master  Shallow.  I  would  humor  his  men 
with  the  imputation  of  being  near  their  master.  Shak 

2.  Specif.,  attribution  of  evil  ;  censure  ;  insinuation. 

Groundless  imputations  of  our  enemies  Addison. 

3.  Theol.  The  vicarious  attribution  of  personal  guilt  or  per¬ 
sonal  righteousness  on  account  of  the  sin  or  the  righteous¬ 
ness  of  another  ;  as,  the  imputation  of  the  sin  of  Adam  to 
his  posterity,  or  the  righteousness  of  Christ  to  believers. 


im-put'a-tive  (Tm-put'a-tTv),  a.  [L.  imputativus.]  Trans¬ 
ferred  by  imputation;  imputable;  also,  given  to  imputation. 
Actual  righteousness  as  well  os  imputative.  Bp.  flarburton. 

—  im-put'a-tive  ly,  — im  put'a  tive  ness,  n. 

im  pute'  (Tin-put'),  v.  t.  ;  im-put'ed  (-put'gd) ;  im-put'ing 
(-putTug).  [F.  impuler,  L.  imputare  to  bring  into  the  reck¬ 
oning,  charge,  impute  ;  im-  in  put  are  to  reckon,  think. 
See  putative.]  1.  To  set  to  the  account  of;  to  ascribe 
(to  one)  as  author,  responsible  originator,  or  possessor  ;  to 
charge  (a  fault  or  the  like)  ;  to  credit  (a  virtue  or  good). 

It  was  imputed  to  nim  for  righteousness.  Rom.  iv.  22. 
One  vice  .  .  .  was  imputed  to  him — envy.  Macaulay. 

2.  Hence,  to  impose  as  a  charge  ;  to  charge  or  arraign 
formally.  Chiejly  Civil  Law. 

A  child  who  has  got  a  provision  from  his  father  .  .  .  is  obliged 
to  .  .  .  impute  it  toward  his  own  share.  Erskine's  Principles. 

3.  Theol.  To  attribute  or  ascribe  vicariously;  as,  Christ’s 
righteousness  is  imputed  to  us.  See  imputation,  3. 

4  To  take  account  of  ;  to  consider  ;  regard.  Obs.  or  R. 

If  we  impute  this  last  humiliation  as  tne  cause.  Gibbon. 

5.  To  impart ;  give;  as,  to  impute luster.  Obs. 

Syn.  — Attribute,  reckon ;  imply,  insinuate.  See  refer. 
imputed  value,  Econ.,  the  value  that  a  thing  has  merely  for 
its  utility  in  the  production  of  something  else;  — called 
also  derived  value. 

in  (In),  prep.  [AS.  in  ;  akin  to  D.  &  G.  in,  I cel.  i,  Sw.  & 
Dan.  i,  OIr.  &  L.  in,  Gr.  iv.  Cf.  in-  in,  inn.]  Primarily, 
in  denotes  situation  or  position  with  respect  to  a  surround¬ 
ing,  encompa8sment,  or  inclosure,  denoted  by  the  governed 
word.  It  may  indicate  either  simple  location,  where  in 
Old  English  it  governed  the  dative ;  or  direction,  where 
in  Old  English  it  governed  the  accusative,  this  sense  in 
modern  English  being  generally  distinguished  by  the  use 
of  into,  although  in  is  still  commonly  used  with  some  verbs, 
as  cast, put,  split,  etc.  In  is  specifically  used  as : 

1.  Indicating  a  point  or  place  thought  of  as  spatially  sur¬ 
rounded  or  bounded  ;  as,  to  travel  in  Italy  ;  castles  in  the 
air  ;  a  hurt  in  his  leg.  See  at,  1  a.  In  this  sense  it  is  used 
by  extension  before  words  only  indirectly  or  vaguely  de¬ 
noting  physical  surrounding ;  as,  dressed  in  white ;  in 
muslin  ;  in  darkness;  out  in  the  cold  ;  in  college. 

The  babe  lying  in  a  manger.  Luke  ii.  16. 

Matter  for  censure  in  every  page.  Macaulay. 

2.  Indicating  relation  to  a  whole  which  includes  the  part 
spoken  of  ;  as,  the  tallest  boy  in  the  class  ;  —  often,  with  a 
numeral,  noun  of  quantity,  etc.,  expressing  a  proportion 
or  rate.  In  this  sense  in  was  formerly  used  with  plurals 
and  with  collectives  thought  of  as  plural,  where  pres¬ 
ent  custom  prefers  among ;  as,  “  elders  in  the  people?’ 

Nine  in  ten  of  those  who  enter  the  ministry.  Swift. 

3.  Indicating  relation  or  position  with  respect  to  scope, 
influence,  character,  states  of  mind,  or  kinds  of  activity  ; 

as,  to  be  in  difficulties  ;  it  was  not  in  human  nature  to  re¬ 
fuse  ;  power  vested  in  the  king ;  in  hope  of  reward  ;  en¬ 
gaged  in  business  ;  in  search  of  adventure  ;  in  proof  of  his 
statement.  u  In  sight  of  God’s  high  throne.”  Milton. 
ffiy*  A  concrete  word  is  often  used  here  to  represent  a 

eneral  or  abstract  idea  of  situation  or  condition ;  as,  to 
e  in  tears  ;  the  cow  is  in  milk  ;  flowers  in  blossom.  In  was 
formerly,  like  a,  prep.,  used  before  a  verbal  noun  denoting 
either  an  occupation,  or  an  act  or  process  to  which  any¬ 
thing  is  subjected,  —  as,  to  go  in  hunting  ;  the  house  was 
in  building,  —  where  now  the  preposition  is  usually  omitted 
and  the  verbal  construed  as  a  present  participle.  See  -inq. 

4.  Indicating  inclusion  w  ithin  a  limit  of  time  express  or 
implied ;  as,  it  occurred  in  April ;  he  was  trained  in  his 
childhood ;  I  arrived  in  time  for  the  fun.  In  is  hence 
common  in  the  sense,  during  the  course  of,  with  nouns  de¬ 
noting  action  or  process  ;  as,  spoiled  in  the  making. 

5  Indicating  situation,  nature,  or  state  :  a  With  respect 

to  manner,  form,  arrangement,  extent,  measure,  degree, 
etc.  ;  as,  a  house  in  ruins  ;  they  were  sold  in  the  lump  ; 
the  beasts  came  in  pairs  ;  written  in  Latin  ;  not  in  the 
least  angry  ;  ants  appeared  in  thousands,  b  With  respect 
to  material  or  constituents  ;  as,  a  statue  in  marble  ;  sketch¬ 
es  in  oil ;  a  toast  in  sherry  ;  and  formerly  with  respect  to 
means.  ‘‘Getting  drunk  in  port.”  Chesterfield. 

6.  Indicating  that  to  which  an  action,  qualification,  or 
attribute  is  limited  ;  —  often  forming  an  idiomatic  phrase 
used  freely  as  an  adverb ;  as,  he  could  n’t  in  honor  deny 
it  ;  they  were,  in  truth,  a  sorry  lot ;  brethren  in  the  Lord. 

He  that  trusteth  in  his  riches  shall  fall.  Prov.  xi.  28. 
Sounds  inharmonious  in  themselves,  and  harsh.  Cowper. 

Wishing  me  like  to  one  more  rich  in  hope.  Snak. 
In  was  formerly,  and  sometimes  is  still,  used  where 

at,  on,  during,  for,  or  no  preposition  at  all.  is  now  preferred; 
as,  in  the  top  of  a  mountain  ;  in  a  cold  aay. 

Most  phrases,  as,  in  the  case  of,  in  common,  etc.,  are 
under  the  words  governed  by  in,  as  case,  common,  etc. 
Syn.  —  See  at. 

in  as  much  as,  or  inasmuch  as,  in  the  degree  that ;  in  like 
maimer  as ;  in  consideration  that ;  because  that :  since.  — 
in  hand.  Games,  designating  a  ball  which  has  been  put  out 
of  play  (according  to  rule),  as  the  cue  ball  in  pool  by  being 
pocketed  or  knocked  off  the  table  ;  —  opposed  to  in  play. 

—  in  that,  because:  for  the  reason  that.  ‘rSome  things  they 
do  in  that  they  are  men.”  Hooker—  in  the  name  of,  in  behalf 
of ;  on  the  part  of ;  by  authority  of ;  as,  it  was  done  in 
the  name  of  the  people  ;  — often  used  in  invocation,  swear¬ 
ing,  praying,  etc.  —  in,  or  into,  the  wind’s  eye,  Raut.,  di¬ 
rectly  toward  the  point  from  which  the  wind  blows. 

in,  adv.  [AS.  inn ,  in,  or  inne.  See  in,  prep.]  1.  Indicat¬ 
ing  a  direction  of  entering  ;  as,  come  in  and  take  tea  ;  put 
in  some  sugar. 

Their  vacation  .  .  .  falls  in  so  pat  with  ours.  Lamb. 
Week  in,  week  out,  from  morn  till  night.  Longfellow. 
2.  Indicating  a  position  with  respect  to  surroundings,  en- 
compassment,  inclosure,  or  the  like ;  specif.  :  a  Inclosed 


im-pu'ber-al  (Y  m-ptl'b  3  r-il  1), 
im-pu'ber-ate.  im-pu'bic,  a.  [L. 
impubes.]  Not  arrived  at  puber¬ 
ty  :  immature.  Rare.  [son.| 
lm'pu-dent.  n.  Impudent  per-| 
im'pu  dent-nesa.  n.  Impudence, 
im-pug  na-bil'i-ty  (Ym-i>tig''nr>- 
bYrY-tY),  a.  Impugnable  state 
or  quality. 

im  pugn'er  (Ym-pfin'3r),  7j.  One 
who  impugns.  [-ment.I 

im-pugn'ment  (-m£nt),  7j.  See| 
impulregafize,  r.  t.  [Cf.  F.  em- 
burelucogncr,  ember  lucoquer.] 
To  bewilder.  Ohs. 
im  pulse'  (Ym-pfils'),  r.  t.  [See 
impel.]  To  impel  :  incite.  Rare. 
impulse  charge.  Xav.  The  pow¬ 
der  which  when  fired  expels  a 
torpedo  from  its  tube, 
impulse  turbine.  Mach.  A  tur¬ 
bine  working  by  the  impulse  of 
fluid  impinging  on  vanes  or  the 
like.  See  turbine, 2,  3. 


impulse  wheel.  A  water  wheel 
or  turbine  acting  by  impulse, 
im-pul'siv.  Impulsive.  Ref.  Sp. 
im-pul'sive,  n.  An  impelling 

agent.  Obs. 

im'pul-siv'i-tyUm'pfil-sYv'Y-tY), 
ii.  Impulsiveness.  Rare. 
im-pul'sor,  7i.  [L.]  One  that 

impel  8.  Obs. 

im-pul'so-ry.rt.  Impelling. Rare. 
im-pul'ver-a-ble.o .  See  im-,  not. 
im-punc'tate  (Ym-pOijk'tat),  a. 
See  im-,  not. 

im-punc'tu-al,  a.  [mi-  not  -f 
punctual:  cf.  F.  unponctuel. ] 
See  im-.  not.  Rare. 
im-punc  tu-al'i-ty.  n.  Neglect 
of,  or  failure  in.  punctuality.  R. 
im-pune',  a.  [L.  impunis.]  Un¬ 
punished.  Obs.  —  im-pune'ly, 
adv.  Obs. 

impung.  +  impugn. 
im-pu'ni-ble  (Ym-pO'nY-b’l),  a. 
Not  punishable.  Obs.  or  R 


im-pu'ni-bly,  adv.  With  im¬ 
punity.  Ons. 

im  pu  ra'tion  (YnUpfl-ra'shun), 
n.  Defilement;  obscuration.  Obs. 
im  pure',  v.  t.  Sr  i.  To  make,  or 
become,  impure.  Obs. 
im-pu'ri-tan  (Im-pQ'rY-Mn),  n. 
[See  impure,  Puritan.]  a  An 
immoral  person.  Obs.  b  [cop.] 
One  not  a  Puritan.  Rare. 
im  pu'ri-tan-iBm(-Yz’m),  72.  See 
-ism.  Rare.  [pie.  0'»s.| 

im-pur'pure,  v.  t.  To  empur-| 
impute',;/.  Imputation.  Obs. 
im-put'ed-ly  (Ym-pQt'?  d-ll), 
adv.  of  imputed.  [putes.  I 
im-put'er  (-3r),  n.  One  who  im-| 
im  pu-tres'cence.  n.  Freedom 
from  putrescence.  Rare. 
im  pu-tres'ci-ble.  a.  See  im-, 
not.  —  im'pu-tres'ci-bil'i-ty,  n. 
im-pu'tri-ble.  a.  [L.  imputribi- 
Imputrescible  Obs. 
im-pu'trid. a.  Seem-, not.  Obs. 


imputt.  +  input. 
imp'y.  a.  Impish.  Rare. 
impyre.  empire. 
im-pyre',  a.  Empyrean.  Ohs. 
Im'rah  ( Ym'ra).  Bib. 

Im'ri  (Ym'rT).  Bib. 
im'righ.  im'rich  (Ym'rYK).  ». 
[Cf.  Gael,  eun-bhrigh  chicken 
soup,  eanraich  a  kind  of  fat 
broth.]  A  peculiar  strong  soup 
or  broth.  Scot.  [Service. | 
I.  M.  S.  Ahbr.  Indian  Medical 
im-son'ic  (Ym-s5n'Yk),  a.  [mu¬ 
tation  -f  L.  sonus  sound.]  Ono¬ 
matopoeic, 
i-multen.  +  melt. 
imunction.  +  emunction. 
imunde.  +  mind,  n. 
i-munde.  +  y-mundb. 
i-mune,  v.  t.  [AS.  gemunan, 
gemynan .1  To  remember.  Obs. 
i-munt.  Obs.  p.  p.  of  mint,  pur- 
jose.  [To  intend.  Obs. | 

-munte,  ?\  t.  [AS.  gemyntan.]\ 


ale,  senate,  cSre,  Jtm,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofa  :  eve,  gvent,  find,  recent,  maker ;  Ice,  Ill ;  old,  6bey,  orb,  5dd,  s5ft,  connect ; 

II  Foreign  Word.  i  Obsolete  Variant  of.  -{-combined  with.  =  equals. 


use,  unite,  urn,  up,  circiis,  menii  ; 


IN 
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INARTICULATA 


or  contained  ;  as,  the  hay  is  in.  b  Situated  or  used  so  as 
to  be  inside  ;  as,  worn  with  the  furry  side  in.  c  Involved. 
Obs.  44  If  the  other  three  were  in.”  Shak.  d  In  office  ; 
in  possession  of  the  field  ;  as,  the  Republicans  were  in  ; 
his  side  was  in  (i.  e.,  in  the  turn  at  the  bat),  e  Law. 
With  privilege  or  title  ;  in  possession  ;  —  used  to  denote  a 
holding,  possession,  or  seisin  ;  as,  in  by  descent;  in  by  pur¬ 
chase  ;  in  of  the  seizin  of  her  husband,  f  Naut.  Furled; 
stowed; — said  of  a  ship’s  sails,  g  Burning;  lighted; 

—  said,  after  certain  verbs,  as,  keep,  blow ,  of  a  fire  or 
light,  h  In  the  market,  fashion,  etc.  i  Sporting.  At 
close  quarters  ;  as  fighting  in.  J  At  home,  in  one’s  office, 
or  the  like ;  as,  I  was  not  in  when  he  called,  k  In  posses¬ 
sion  of  something  as  being  added  or  saved  ;  as,  he  could 
not  go,  and  is  in  the  cost  of  the  trip.  Colloq. 

In,  the  preposition,  becomes  an  adverb  by  omission 
of  its  objectj  which  is  indicated  by  the  context ;  as,  he 
takes  in  the  situation  (i.  e.,  he  comprehends  it  in  his  mind) ; 
he  came  in  (i.  e.,  into  the  house).  For  idiomatic  uses  in 
which  in  adds  a  sense  of  penetration,  surrounding,  etc., 
with  certain  verbs,  as  break,  rub,  fall,  etc.,  see  the  verbs. 
In  and  in,  in  and  out.  See  in-and-in,  in-and-out.  —  to  be  in 
for  it.  a  To  be  in  favor  of  a  thing  ;  to  be  committed  to  a 
course,  b  To  be  unable  to  escape  from  a  danger,  penalty, 
etc.  Colloq.  —  to  be  (or  keep)  in  with,  a  To  be  close  or 
near ;  as,  to  keep  a  ship  in  with  the  land,  b  To  be  on  terms 
of  friendship,  familiarity,  or  intimacy  with  ;  to  secure  and 
retain  the  favor  of.  Colloq. 

In  (Tn),  a.  1.  Internal ;  incoming  ;  inward  ;  as,  the  in  part ; 
an  in  train  ;  an  in  curve. 

2.  Baseball,  etc.  Having  its  inning  ;  as,  the  in  side. 

3.  Banking.  Designating,  or  pertaining  to,  the  process  of 
clearing  drafts,  checks,  etc.,  payable  to  a  bank  ;  as,  the 
in  clearing,  in  books,  etc. ;  —  opposed  to  out.  Cant,  Eng. 
in  wedge.  Nav.  Arch.  =  immersed  wedge. 

In,  n.  [Usually  in  the  plural.']  1.  One  that  is  in  ;  esp., 
one  who  is  in  office;  or,  as  in  Baseball,  etc.,  usually  pi., 
one  who  is  on  the  side  that  is  in;  —  the  opposite  of  out. 

2.  A  reentrant  angle  ;  a  nook  or  corner. 

ins  and  outs,  nooks  and  corners  ;  twists  and  turns. 

All  the  ins  and  outs  of  this  neighborhood.  L).  Jerrold. 
in  (Tn),  v.  t.  Toinclose;  also,  to  take  in;  specif.,  to  har¬ 
vest.  Obs.  or  Dial.  Eno. 

He  that  ears  my  land  gives  me  leave  to  in  the  croD.  Shak. 
in-  (Tn-).  [See  in,  prep.  Cf.  em-,  en-.]  A  prefix  from 
Eng.  prep,  and  adv.  in,  also  from  Lat.  prep,  in,  meaning  in, 
within,  into,  towards,  on  ;  as,  income,  inside,  indeed,  in¬ 
cline,  inject,  intrude.  In  words  from  the  Latin,  in-  regu¬ 
larly  appears  as  il-  before  /,  ir-  before  r,  and  im-  before 
a  labial ;  as,  illusion,  irruption,  imbue,  immigrate,  impart. 
It  is  often  merely  intensive,  and  sometimes  its  force  is 
entirely  lost.  In  native  words  in-  is  generally  unchanged 
by  the  following  consonant;  as,  inland,  inroad,  inmate, 
inbred  ;  but  cf.  impark,  immesh.  See  1st  en-. 

In-  (Tn-).  [L.  in-;  akin  to  E.  un-.  See  un-.]  An  insep¬ 

arable  prefix,  or  particle,  meaning  not,  non-,  un- ;  as,  in¬ 
active,  incapable,  inapt.  In-  regularly  becomes  il-  before 
l,  ir-  before  r,  and  im-  before  a  labial  ;  before  gn  in  L.  it 
became  i-  (cf.  ignore). 

In-.  Math.  An  abbreviation  of  inscribed ;  as  in  incircle,  in¬ 
center,  inparabola ,  inpolygon,  inpolyhedron,  etc. 

-in  Chevi.  A  suffix.  See  under  2d  -ine  b- 
•i'na  (-e'nd).  [L.  - ina ,  a  fern,  suffix,  as  in  regina  ;  cf.  Sp. 

and  It.  -inn.]  A  feminine  suffix  occurring  chiefly  in  titles 
and  Christian  names;  as,  czarinn,  Wilhelmfnn. 

-i'na  (-i'na).  [L.  neut.  pi.  ending  of  adjectives  in  -inus,  in 

agreement  with  noun  animalia  understood.]  Zool.  A  ter¬ 
mination  used  in  forming  various  group  names  of  animals  ; 

—  in  old  classifications  often  in  subfamily  names, 
in'a-bil'i-ty  (Tn'a-bTl'T-tT),  7i.  [in-  not  -f-  ability:  cf.  F. 

inhabilcte,  inhabilite.  See  able  ;  cf.  unable.]  1.  Quality 
or  state  of  being  unable  ;  lack  of  ability  ;  want  of  sufficient 
power,  strength,  resources,  or  capacity. 

It  is  not  from  an  inability  to  discover  what  they  ought  to  do, 
that  men  err  in  practice.  Blair. 

2  Theol.  Man’s  want  of  capacity  or  disposition  to  do  the 
will  of  God,  as  the  consequence  of  the  Fall. 

Syn.  —  Incompetence,  impotence,  incapacity  ;  disqualifi¬ 
cation.  —  Inability,  disability.  Inability  ordinarily  sug¬ 
gests  an  inherent  lack  of  power  to  perform  the  thing  m 
question ;  disability  now  commonly  implies  some  depriva¬ 
tion  or  loss  of  the  needed  competency  or  qualification  ;  as, 
one  may  decline  an  office  on  account  of  inability  (due  to  ill 
health,  lack  of  means,  etc.)  to  discharge  its  duties  ;  one 
may  be  ineligible  to  office  on  account  of  some  legal  disabil¬ 
ity  judge  is  under  a  disability  of  deciding  in  his  own 
case.  See  powerless. 

in  ac-ces  Bl-bil'i-ty  (Tn'Xk-sgs'T-bTl'T-tT),  n.  [Cf.  F.  in¬ 
accessibility.]  Quality  or  state  of  being  inaccessible, 
in  ac-ces'sl-ble  (-sSs'T-b’l),  a.  [Cf.  L.  inaccessibi/is ,  F.  in¬ 
accessible.  See  in-  not ;  accessible.]  Not  accessible  ;  not 
to  be  reached,  obtained,  or  approached  ;  as,  an  inaccessible 
rock,  fortress,  document,  prince,  etc. — inac-ces'sl-ble- 
ness,  a. —  in'ac-ces'si  bly,  adv. 

in-ac'CU  ra  cy  (Tn-Xk'u-rd-sT),  n.  ;  pi.  -cies  (-sTz).  Quality 
of  being  inaccurate ;  want  of  accuracy  or  exactness  ;  also, 
that  which  is  inaccurate  or  incorrect ;  a  mistake  ;  an  error  ; 
as,  an  inaccuracy  in  speech,  copying,  calculation,  etc. 
ln-ac'CU-rate  (-rat),  a.  Not  accurate  ;  not  according  to 
truth;  inexact ;  incorrect ;  erroneous. 

Syn.  —  Incorrect,  erroneous,  faulty,  imperfect,  defective. 

—  in-ac'cu-rate-ly,  adv.  —  in ac'cu  rate  ness,  n. 


In  ach'i  dae  (Tn-Sk'T-de),  n.pl.  [NL.,  fr.  Inachus.]  Zool. 
A  family  of  crabs  of  the  tribe  Oxyrrhyncha,  having  nonre- 
tractile  eyes  and,  usually,  a  subtriangular  carapace.  —  in- 
ach'oid  (-oid),  a. 

In'a-chus  (Tn'd-kus),  n.  [L.,  fr.  Gr.  ’Ii/a^o?.]  Gr.  Myth. 

A  river  god  of  Argolis  and  legendary  king  of  Argos, 
inac-quaint'ance  (Tn'a-kwau'tans),  n.  Lack  of  acquaint¬ 
ance,  as  of  a  person  with  a  book  or  subject, 
in  ac'tion  (Tn-Sk'shun),  n.  [in-  not  -f-  action  :  cf.  F.  inac¬ 
tion.]  Lack  of  action  or  activity;  forbearance  from  labor  ; 
idleness  ;  inertness.  —  in-ac'tion-ist,  n. 
in-ac'tive  (-tTv),  a.  [in- not active :  ci.F.  inactif.]  Not 
active,  a  Having  no  power  to  move;  that  does  not  or 
cannot  produce  results;  inert;  as,  matter  is,  of  itself,  in¬ 
active.  b  Not  disposed  to  action  or  effort ;  not  diligent  or 
industrious ;  not  busy ;  idle  ;  as,  an  inactive  officer,  c 
Chem.  Inert ;  esp.,  not  exhibiting  any  action  or  activity 
on  polarized  light  ;  optically  neutral  ;  —  said  of  isomeric 
forms  of  certain  substances,  in  distinction  from  other  opti¬ 
cally  active  forms  ;  as,  inactive  fructose,  or  /-fructose. 
Syn.  —  Dull,  sluggish,  idle,  slothful,  lazy.  See  inert. 

—  in-ac'tive-ly,  adv.  —  in-ac'tive-ness,  n. 
ln'ac-tiv'i-ty  (Tn'Sk-tTv'T-tT),  n.  State  or  quality  of  being 

inactive;  inertness;  idleness;  want  of  energy;  sluggish¬ 
ness.  44  The  gloomy  inactivity  of  despair.”  Cook. 

tn  ac'tu-ate  (Tn-5k'tu-at),  v.  t.  To  render  actual,  or  in 
actu.  Cf.  actus.  R.  —  in-ac'tu  a'tion  (-a'slrnn),  n.  R. 
in  a  dapt'a  ble  (-a-d5p'td-b’l),  a.  Incapable  of  adaptation  ; 
of  a  fixed  type.  —  in  a  dapt  a-bil'i-ty  (-bTl'T-tT),  n. 
in  ad  ap-ta'tion  (Tn-5d'5p-ta'shun),  n.  Want  of  adaptation 
or  of  power  of  adaptation 

ln-ad'e-qua  cy  (Tii-5d'e-kwd-sT),  n.  [From  inadequate.] 
State  of  being  inadequate  ;  insufficiency, 
in  ad'e-quate  (-kwat),  a.  Not  adequate  ;  insufficient ;  defi¬ 
cient.  —  in  ad'e-quate-ly,  adv.  —  in  ad'e  quate  ness,  n. 
inadmissible  (-mts'T-b’l),  a.  [in-  not  -j-  admissible :  cf. 
F.  inadmissible.]  Not  admissible;  not  proper  to  be  ad¬ 
mitted,  allowed,  or  received  ;  a6,  inadmissible  evidence.  — 
in'ad  mis  si-bil'i-ty  (-bTl'T-tT), n.— in' ad-mis'si  bly,  arfu. 
in'ad-vert'ence  (-vGr't<?ns) ;  pi.  -ces  (-sgz)  )  n.  [Cf.  F.  tw¬ 
in  ad-vert'ency  (-t£n-sT)  ;  pi.  -eras  (-sTz)  J  advertance.] 

1.  Quality  of  being  inadvertent ;  lack  of  heedfulness  or  at¬ 
tentiveness  ;  inatten  ion  ;  negligence ;  as,  many  mistakes 
proceed  from  inadvei'tence. 

Inadvertency  or  want  of  attendance  to  the  sense.  Jer.  Taylor 

2.  An  effect  of  inattention;  a  result  of  carelessness;  an 
oversight,  mistake,  or  fault  from  negligence. 

.Syn.  —  Inattention,  heedlessuess,  carelessness,  thought¬ 
lessness.  See  negligence. 

in'ad  vert'ent  (-tent),  a.  [See  in-  not ;  advert.]  Not  turn¬ 
ing  the  mina  to  a  matter;  heedless;  negligent ;  inatten¬ 
tive  ;  as,  an  inadvertent  step;  an  inadvertent  remark, 
in  ad-vls'a  ble  (-viz'a-b’l),  a.  Notadvisable  ;  inexpedient. 

—  in'ad- vis'a-bil'i-ty  (-bTl'T-tT),  in  ad  vis'a  ble-ness.  n. 

-i'naB  (-i'ne).  [L.  fern.  pi.  ending  of  adjectives  in  -iwws.] 

Zool.  A  termination  in  which  (in  recent  classifications) 
all  names  of  subfamilies  of  animals  end.  Cf.  -id/e. 

In  aes  thetic,  in'es  thet'le  (Tn'gs-thgt'Tk  ;  cf.  esthetic), 
a.  Violating  aesthetic  canons  or  requirements  ;  deficient  in 
tastefulness  or  beauty,  or  offensive  from  want  of  beauty  ; 
also,  of  persons,  etc.,  lacking  aesthetic  sensibility, 
in  al  ien  a-bll'i-ty  (Tn-al'ygn-a-bTl'T-tT),  n.  Quality  or 
state  of  being  inalienable. 

in  al'ien  a  ble  (Tn-al'y£n-d-b’l),  a.  [in-  not -f -alienable: 
cf.  F.  inalienable.]  Incapable  of  being  alienated,  surren 
dered,  or  transferred  to  another. 

Syn.—  Inalienable,  indefeasible.  That  is  indefeasible 
which  one  cannot  be  deprived  of  without  one’s  consent; 
that  is  inalienable  which  one  cannot  give  away  or  dis¬ 
pose  of  even  if  one  wishes.  Thus,  one  has  an  indefeasible  j 
title  to  the  house  which  one  owns  absolutely,  but  this 
right  may  be  alienated  to  another  ;  under  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States,  personal  liberty,  freedom  of  speech, 
etc.,  are  inalienable  rights.  But  in  ordinary  usage  the 
words  are  often  employed  w  ithout  clear  distinction. 
Inalienable  right.  Law.  See  right,  n. 

—  in-al'ien-a  ble-ness,  w.  —  in-al'ien-a  bly,  adv. 

in  al'ter  a  ble  (Tn-61'ter-d-b’l),  a.  [in-  not  -j-  alterable: 
cf.  F.  inalterable.]  Not  alterable;  unalterable. — in-al' - 
ter  a  bil'i-ty  (  bTl'T-tT),  w.  —  in  al'ter  a  bly,  adv. 
in'a  mis'si  ble  (Tn'a-mTs'T-b’l),  a.  [L.  iiiamissibilis :  cf. 
F.  inaviissib/e.]  Incapable  of  being  lost.  Rare. — in'a- 
mis'sl  bil'l  ty  (  bTl'T-tT),  in  a  mis'si  ble-ness,  n.  Rare. 
In  am'O-ra'ta  (Tn-Sm'6-ra'td ;  277),  n.  [It.  innamorata, 
fern.,  innamorato,  masc.,  p.  p.  of  innamorare  to  inspire 
with  love.  See  enamor.]  A  woman  in  love  or  beloved  ;  a 
sweetheart.  “  The  fair  inamorata.'"  Sherburne. 

in  am'o-ra'to  (-ra'to),  n.;  pi.  -tos  (-toz).  [See  inamorata.] 
A  male  lover.  Now  Rare. 

in'-and-in',  a.  Designating  mating,  breeding,  etc.,  that  is 
done  or  takes  place  in  and  In,  that  is,  repeatedly  in  the 
same  or  closely  related  stocks, 
in-and-in  breeding,  close  breeding  ;  inbreeding, 
in'— and-OUt',  a.  1  Alternately  in  and  out. 

2.  Sporting.  Now  good  and  now  bad  in  performance;  un¬ 
even  ;  as,  suspiciously  in-and-out  running. 

3.  Mach.  Designating,  or  pertaining  to,  a  device  or  part 
which  permits  of  a  limited  backward  and  forward  move¬ 
ment  or  adjustment  in  the  same  straight  line. 


in.  Obs.  var.  or  ref.  sp.  of  inn. 
in.  or  In.  Abbr.  Inch  ;  inches  ; 
Chem.  (no  period.  In),  indium. 

II  i'na  (e'nii),  n.  [Tag.]  Mother. 
I  N.  A.  Abbr.  Institution  of 
Naval  Architects, 
ln-a'ble.  in-a'ble  ment.  en¬ 
able,  ENABLEMENT. 

I)  in  ab  sen'tl-a  (Bb-stfn'shY-a). 
fL.]  In  absence  ;  absent, 
ln-ab'sti  nance  ( In-&b/’stT-ngn9), 
n.  See  in-,  not. 

in  ab-stract'ed.  a.  See  in-,  not. 
Obs.  [abstract.  I 

1  in  ab-strac'to.  [L.j  In  t he | 
in  a  bu'sive-ly,  adv.  Without 
abuse.  Obs. 

in  ac-cen'tu-at  ed  (Yn/ftk-RPn'- 
tft-fit,\  d ),  «.  Without  accentua¬ 
tion  ;  continuous.  Rare 
in  ac-cen  tu-a'tion  (-u'sh?7n).  n. 
Absence  of  accent.  A*,  [ble.  /(.I 
in  ac-cept'a-ble,  a.  Unaccepta-I 
In  ac-ceg'j  i-bl.  Inaccessible. 
Re  f.  Sp.  [ed.  Obs.  | 

in  ac-com'mo-date,  a.  Unsuit-I 
In  ac  cord'ant  (-kfir'drtnt),  «. 


See  in-,  not.  —  in  ac-cord'ance, 
in  a  c-c  o  r  d'a  n-c  y.  n.  —  in  ac¬ 
cordant  ly,  adv. 
in-ac'qul  es'cent  (Yn-ttk/wT-vs'- 
«^nt),  a  See  in-,  not. 
in-act'.  +  enact. 
in-act',  r.  t.  To  actuate  Obs. 
in  ac-tin'ic,  a.  See  in-,  not. 
in-ac'tlv.  Inactive.  Ref.  Sp. 

II  in  ac'tu.  [L.]  In  act  or  reality 
in  a-dap'tive,  a.  Inadaptable. 
in  a  dept',  a  See  in-,  not. 
in-ad  e-qua'tion  (Yn-fid'C-kwa'- 
sh/in),  n.  Want  of  exact  corre¬ 
spondence.  —  in-ad 'e-qua-tive 
( Yn-Bd'P-kwd-tYv),  a.  -  in-ad'e- 
qua-tive-ly,  adv  All  Rare 
in  ad-her'ent  (Yn'fid-her'''  nt), 
a.  See  in-,  not.  [in-,  not. I 
in'ad  he'sion  (-he'zhnn),».  See| 
in  ad-he'sive  (-sYv),  a.  See  in-, 
not.  [ated.  Obs.\ 

in  a-dul'trate,  a  lTnadulter-| 
in-ad'u-nate  ( T  n-&  d^fl-n  Jt  t ),  a. 
[in-  not  +  L.  adunairts,  p.  p.  of 
adunare  to  unite  ;  ad  to  -f-  units 
one.]  Zool.  Having  the  arms 


free  above  the  radials;  —  said  of 

certain  fossil  crinoids.  [not. I 
in'ad-ven'tur-ous,  a.  See  in-J 
in  ad-vert'ent-ly,  adv  of  inad¬ 
vertent  [vertence  Obs.  I 
in  ad  ver'tise-ment,  u  Inad-| 
in  ad-vis'ed-ly  (Yn'ld-vTz'fcd- 
lY),  adv.  Unadvisedly.  Rare. 

||  in  ae-ter'num  [L.]  Forever  ; 
everlastingly  ;  always 
in-af'fa-ble.'  a.  See*  in-,  not  — 
in-af  fa-bil'i-ty,  n.  [not.  I 

in-af  fec-ta'tion,  n.  See  in-,| 
i  n'af-fe  c  t'ed,  a.  Unaffected. 
—  in  af  fect'ed-ly,  adv.  —  in  af- 
fect'ed-ness.  n  All  Obs. 
inage.  *r  EN  v-i 
in  ag-gres'sive.  a.  See  i.v-,  not. 
in-aid'a-ble,  a.  See  in-,  not. Ob*, 
in  aja' palm  (Yn'd-ja').  [Tupi 
tnajd.]  Jagun  palm.  [inanoa.I 
i'na-ka  (e'nii-k4)  Var.  of | 
in  a-lac'ri-ty,  n.  Want  of  alac¬ 
rity.  [flare.  I 

in-al  i  men'tal,  a.  See  in-,  not.  | 
in  al'ter-a-ble-ness.n.  See  -ness. 
i-nam'.  Var.  of  exam,  innam. 


in  am-bi'gu-o  <  ft  m-l>  l  g'h-o ). 
TL.]  In  doubt  or  uncertainty, 
in-a'mi-a-ble.  a.  See  in-,  not. 
—  in-a  mi-a-bil'i-ty,  in-a'mi-a- 
ble-ness.  n.  All  Obs  or  fl. 
inamitie.  n.  Enmity.  Obs.  Scot. 
in-am'mel.  -1-  ENAMEL, 
in-am'o-rate.  <i.  Enamored.— n 
A  lover  —  /•  t.  To  enamor  —  in- 
am'o-rate-ly.  adv.  All  Obs.  or  fl. 
ln-am  o  ra'tion.  «.  Enamor- 
ment.  Obs. 

in-am'our.  +  enamor. 
in  a-mov'a-ble  (In'a-mfiov'VV- 
b’l),  a.  Not  removable,  fl.-in  - 
a-mov  a-bil'i-ty  (-bll'Y-tl),  n.  fl. 
in'-and-in',  n.  An  old  game 
played  with  four  dice.  In  signi¬ 
fied  a  doublet,  or  two  dice  alike  ; 
in-and-in,  either  twodouhlets,  or 
the  four  dice  alike.  Obs 
in-an'gu-lar.^.  See  in-,  not.  Obs. 
in  a  nil'o-quent  (Yn'd-nYl'fi- 
k  w  <?  n  t),  1  n  a-n  i  l'o  q  n  on  s 

(•kwns),  a.  [L.  inanis  empty  -f 
loqvi  to  speak.]  Given  to  talk¬ 
ing  inanely.  Obs. 


3.  Naut.  Running  completely  through  the  timbers  of  a 
ship’s  side  ;  —  said  of  a  bolt. 

in-and-out  bond,  Masonry ,  a  bond  formed  by  headers  and 
stretchers  alternating  vertically,  esp.  at  a  corner.  See 
quoin,  Illust.  —  i.  jiKger,  Naut.,  a  small  tackle  used  to  rig 
out  and  in  a  studaing-sail  boom.  —  i.  system,  Nav.  Arch., 
a  system  of  fixing  plate  strakes,  in  which  alternate  strakes 
fay  on  the  frames  and  the  others  lap  over  these, 
in  ane'  (Tn-5n'),  a.  [L.  inanis.]  Without  contents  ;  empty ; 
esp.,  void  of  sense  or  intelligence  ;  silly ;  characterless. 
44  Vague  and  inane  instincts.”  /.  Taylor.  —  In  ane'ly,  adv. 
Syn.  —  See  empty. 

in  ane',  n.  That  which  is  void  or  empty  ;  specif.,  the  void 
of  space.  41  The  w  indy  bottomless  inane.”  Stevenson. 
i'na-nga  (e'na-ngii;  colloq.  e'nang-a),  n.  Also  inaka. 
[Maori.]  a  Any  of  several  fresh-water  fishes  of  New  Zea¬ 
land  and  Tasmania  belonging  to  the  family  Galaxiidae. 
b  The  New  Zealand  smelt  ( Retropinna  retropinna). 
in  an'i  mate  (Tn-5n'T-mat),  v.  t.  [in-  in  (or  intensively)  -f- 
animate.]  To  animate.  Obs. 

in-an'i-mate  (-m&t),  a.  [L.  inanimaius  ;  in-  not  -f-  anima¬ 
tes  animate.]  1.  Not  animate  ;  not  endowed  with  life  or 
spirit ;  as,  the  inorganic  wrorld  is  inanimate  ;  not  endowed 
with  consciousness  or  animal  life ;  insensible  ;  as,  trees  are 
inanimate  ;  inanimate  nature. 

Grieving,  if  aught  inanimate  e’er  grieves  Byron. 

2.  Bereft  of  life  or  of  consciousness;  as,  an  inanimate  body. 

3.  Not  animated  or  lively  ;  dull ;  spiritless. 

Syn.  —  Dead,  inert,  dull,  soulless,  spiritless.  See  lifeless. 
—  in  an'i  mate  ly,  adv.  —  in  an'i  mate-ness,  n. 
in  an  l  rna'tlon  (-ma'Hhun),  n.  Inanimate  state.  Rare. 
in  an'i  ma'tion,  n  [See  inanimate  to  animate.]  Infu¬ 
sion  of  life  or  vigor  ;  animation  ;  inspiration.  Obs. 
in'a-ni'tion  (Tn'd-nTsh'an),  n.  [F.  inanition,  L.  inanitio 
emptiness,  fr.  inanire  to  empty,  fr.  inanis  empty.  Cf.  in¬ 
ane.]  State  of  being  inane  ;  emptiness  ;  want  of  fullness, 
as  in  the  vessels  of  the  body ;  specif.,  exhaustion  from  lack 
or  nonassimilation  of  food  ;  fasting. 

Feeble  from  inanition ,  inert  from  weariness  Landor. 


in-an'i-ty  (Tn-5u'T-tT),  n. ;  pi.  -ties  (-tTz).  [L.  inanitas, 
fr.  inanis  empty  :  cf.  F.  inanity.  See  inane.]  1.  State 
or  quality  of  being  empty  or  inane  ;  specif. :  a  Physical 
emptiness;  inanition ;  void  space,  b  Emptiness  of  mind  ; 
senselessness  ;  silliness,  c  Lack  of  substance  ;  flimsiness; 
aimlessness  ;  frivolity. 

2  An  inane,  useless  thing  or  pursuit  ;  a  vanity;  a  silly 
object ;  —  cliieflv  in  pi. ;  as,  the  inanities  of  the  world, 
in-ap'pe-tence  (Tn-5p'e-tlns) )  n.  [tn-  not  -f-  appetence: 
in-ap'pe  ten-cy  (-ten-sT)  (  cf.  F.  inappitence.]  Want 
of  appetite  or  desire.  —  in  ap'pe-tent  (-tent),  a. 
in  appli  ca  ble  (Tn-5p'lT-kd-b’l),  a.  [tn-  not  -j-  applicable : 
cf.  F.  inapplicable.]  Not  applicable  ;  incapable  of  being 
applied;  not  adapted  ;  not  suitable.  —  in-ap'pll-ca-bil'i- 
ty  (-bTl'T-tT),  n.—  in-ap'pli-ca-bly,  adv. 

In  ap'pli-ca'tion  (-ka'slmn),  n.  [in-  not  -f-  application' 
cf.  F.  inapplication.]  Want  of  application  or  devotion  to 
duties  ;  also,  want  of  applicability. 

In  appo  site  (Tn-5p'6-zTt),  a.  Not  apposite;  not  suitable 
or  pertinent.  —  in  appo-site  ly,  adv. 
in'ap  pre'ei  a  ble  (Tn  /i-pre'shT  d-b’l),  a.  [in-  not  -j-  ap¬ 
preciable:  cf.F.  inappryciable.]  1.  Invaluable.  Now  Rare. 
2.  Not  appreciable  ;  too  small  to  be  perceived, 
in'ap-pre'ci  a  bly,  adv.  1.  Without  appreciation.  Rare. 
2.  To  an  unimportant  or  an  imperceptible  degree, 
in'ap-pre'ci-a-tive  (  tTv),  a.  Not  appreciative. —In'ap- 
pre'ci  a-tive  ly.  adv.  —  in'ap-pre'ci  a  tive-ness,  n. 
in  ap'pre  hen's!  ble  (Tn-Sp're-hSn'sT-b’l),  a.  [L.  inappre- 
hensibilis.]  Not  apprehensible  ;  unthinkable, 
in  ap  pre  hen'sion  (-shim),  n.  Want  of  apprehension 
in  ap  pre  hen'sive  (-sTv),  a.  1.  Deficient  in  pow  er  of  ap¬ 
prehension  ;  mentally  dull. 

2.  Without  apprehension  of  danger  or  ill ;  unconcerned, 
in  ap  proach'a  ble  (Tn'ft-procli'd-b’l),  a.  Not  approach¬ 
able  ;  inaccessible  ;  also,  unrivaled.—  in  ap-j:  roach  a-bil'- 
i-ty  (  bTl'T-tT),  n.  —  in'ap-proach'a  bly.  adr. 
in'ap  pro'pri  ate  (-pro'prT-at),  a.  Not  appropriate  ,  unbe¬ 
coming  ;  unsuitable  ;  not  specially  fitted.  —  ill  ap-pro'pri- 
ate  ly,  adv.  —  in  ap  pro'pri  ate  ness.  v. 
in-apt'  (Tn-Xpt'),  a.  [in-  not  -j-  apt :  cf.  F.  inapte.  Cf.  in¬ 
ept.]  Not  apt,  or  not  suitalde ;  also,  not  apt,  or  not  ready; 
inept.  —  in  aptly,  adv.  —  in  apt'ness.  n. 
in  apt'i  tude  (Tn-5p'tT-tud),  n.  [m-  not  -j-  aptitude:  cf.  F. 
inaptitude.  Cf.  ineptitude.]  Want  of  aptitude, 
in-arch'  (Tn-arch'),  r.  t. ;  in-arched'  (  archt') ;  in-arch'- 
ing.  [in-  in  -j-  arch,  v.]  Hort.  To  sub¬ 
ject  to  inarching. 

ln-arch'ing,  n.  Hort.  A  method  of  graft¬ 
ing  by  bringing  scion  and  stock  into  con¬ 
tact  wdiile  both  are  growing  on  their  own 
roots;  —  called  also  air  grafting  and  ap¬ 
proach  grafting. 

in-arm'  (Tn-arm'),  v.  t.  To  clasp  in  or  as 
if  in  the  arms  ;  to  embrace  ;  surround. 

In'ar-tic  u-la'ta  (Tn'iir-tTk'u-la'td),  n.  pi. 

[NL.  See  inarticulate.]  Zool.  a  The 
Lyopomata.  b  A  division  of  cyclostoma- 
tous  Polyzoa,  having  the  colony  calcare¬ 
ous  and  without  articulations.  Inarching. 


in-an  1  mad-vert'ence,  in-an  i- 
mad-vert'en-cy,  n.  Inadvert¬ 
ence.  Obs. 

in-an'i-mat  ed  (Yn-Bn'Y-mat'- 
Pd),  a.  Inanimate  Rare. 


in-ap'pll-ca-ble  ness.  n.  See 
-N  ess.  [appreciation.! 

In  ap-pre  cl-a'tlon.  n  YVnntofl 
in-ap  pre-hen'slve-ness,  n.  See 

-NESS 


in'a-ni'ti-ate  (Yn'd-nYsh'Y-at), 
v.  t.  To  produce  inanition  in. 
Rare.  —  In  a-ni  ti  a'tion  (-a'- 
sh?7n),  w.  [F.]  Rare. 
ln-an'ther-ate  ( Tn-Sn'tliPr-ftt), 
a.  Rot.  Without  anthers,  as 
staminodia. 

||  in  an'tis  (Yn  fin'tYs).  [L.] 
Arch  Between  nnta?.  SeeANTA. 
in-ap'a-thy.  8ee  in-,  not.  fl. 
in  a  pos'tate.  a.  See  in-,  not. 
Obs.  [06-v.l 

In  ap-par'ent.  a.  See  in-,  not.| 
in  ap-peal'a-ble.  a.  See  in-,  not. 
in  ap-peas'a-t  le.  a.  See  in-,  not. 
in  ap  pel'la  ble.  a.  See  not. 
—  in  ap-pel  la-lil'i-ty.  ». 
in-ap  pen  dlc'u-late  (In-Bp /Pn- 
dlk'fi-liitl.  a.  See  in-,  not. 
in  ap-per'ti-nent,  a.  Sep  in-, 
not.  Rare.  [  Rarc.\ 

in-ap'pe-ti-ble,  a.  See  in-,  not.  | 


in  ap-pro'pri-a-ble.  a  See  in-, 
not.  —  i  n  ap-p  r  o'p  r i-a-b  1  e- 
ness.  n 

in-a'quate  (Yn-a'kwBt).  a.  [L. 
tnof/vatiis ,  p.  p.  of  inaf/iiare  to 
make  into  water  ;  in-  in  -f  aqua 
water.]  Changed  into  water 
Obs.  —  in'a-qua'tion  (In'S- 
kwa'shiln),  «.  Obs. 
in-a'aue  ous,  a.  Sec  in-,  not. 
in-ar'a-ble,  a.  See  in-,  not 
in-ar'eious,  a.  [Perh.  fr.  m-not 
-hart.  Oxf.  E.  I). ]  Umnstruct- 
ed.  Obs. 

in-ar'cu-lum.  n.  [L.]  A  twig 
worn  nt  sacrifices  as  one  of  the 
chief  priestess’s  insignia.  Obs. 
in'&rd  (Yn'?rd).  Dial.  Eng. 
var.  of  inward.  [ark.  O^.l 
in-ark',  v.  t.  To  pluce  in  an  | 
in-arm'.  +  ena  RM.arm.  [arms.  I 
||  in  ar'mia.  [L.]  In  or  under! 


food,  foot ;  out,  oil ;  chair  ;  go :  sing,  ii)k  ;  then,  thin ;  nature,  verdure  (250) ;  K  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144) ;  boN  ;  yet ;  *h  =  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Quids. 
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in  ar  ticu  late  (Tu'ar-tTk'u-lat),  a.  [L.  inarticulatus ;  in- 
not  -j-  articulatus  articulate.]  1.  Of  sounds,  uttered  or 
formed  without  the  definite  articulations  which  give  mean¬ 
ing  to  intelligible  speech,  as  a  moan,  or  the  cries  or  sounds 
of  animals ;  indistinctly  articulated  or  pronounced. 

MuBic,  which  is  inarticulate  poesy.  Dryden. 

2.  Incapable  of  articulating  ;  dumb  ;  hence,  not  having  or 
not  attaining  power  of  distinct  or  clear  expression. 

The  poor  earl,  who  is  inarticulate  with  palsy.  Walpole 
Humanity  depends,  for  its  spirituality  and  its  whole  civiliza¬ 
tion,  upon  faiths  and  passions  that  ure  in  the  first  place  instinc¬ 
tive,  inarticulate ,  and  in  part  unconscious.  Josiu/i  Rotjce. 

3.  Zool.  a  Not  jointed  or  articulated  ;  having  no  distinct 
body  segments  ;  as,  an  inarticulate  worm,  b  Without  a 
hinge  ;  pertaining  to  the  Inarticulata. 

Syn.  —  See  dumb. 

ln  ar-tlc'U-lat  ed  (-lat'Sd),  a.  Not  articulated, 
ln-ar'ti-fi'clal  (In-ar' tT-fTsl/Sl),  a.  [L.  inart ificial is :  cf. 
F.  inart  ijiciel .]  1.  Not  artificial  ;  specif. :  a  Not  made  by 
man  ;  natural,  b  Not  characterized  by  affectation  or  arti¬ 
ficiality  of  manners,  etc.  ;  artless;  unaffected.  C  Without 
artifice  or  elaboration  ;  simple  ;  plain  ;  direct. 

2.  Not  characterized  by  art  or  skill ;  clumsy  ;  iuartistic. 
Inartificial  arguments.  See  artificial  arguments. 
ln'ar-tis'tic  (Tn'ar-tTs'tTk)  )  a.  Not  artistic  ;  not  conform- 
llTar  tis'ti  cal  (-tT-kal)  I  ing  to  the  principles  of  art ; 
lacking  in  taste  or  appreciation  for  art.  — in/ar-tis/ti-cal'- 
i-ty  (-tl-kSl'T-tT),  n.  —  in  ar  tis'ti-cal  ly,  adv. 
in  as  much'  (Tn'az-much'),  adv.  In  as  much  ;  —  followed 
by  as.  See  in  as  much  as ,  under  in,  prep. 

Syn.  —  Since,  for,  as,  seeing  that.  See  because. 
ln'at-ten'tion  (Tn'a-tSn'shrm),  n.  [in-  not-f-  attention:  cf. 
F.  inattention.']  Want  of  attention,  or  failure  to  pay  atten¬ 
tion  ;  disregard ;  heedlessness ;  neglect. 

Syn.  —  Inadvertence,  heedlessness,  carelessness,  disre¬ 
gard,  thoughtlessness,  neglect.  See  negligence. 
ln'at  teil'tive  (-tlv),  a.  [in-  not  -f-  attentive:  cf.  F.  inat- 
tentif.]  Not  attentive  ;  not  fixing  the  mind  on  an  object ; 
heedless  ;  careless  ;  negligent ;  regardless. 

Syn. —  Careless,  heedless,  regardless,  thoughtless. 

—  in  at  ten'tive  ly,  orfu.  — In  at  ten'tive  ness,  n. 

In  au'di  ble  (Tn-6'dT-b'l),  a.  [L.  inaudibilis.  See  in-  not; 
audible.]  Not  audible  ;  that  cannot  be  heard.  —  in  au  di 
bil'1-ty  (-bTl'T-tT),  ».  -in  au'di  bly,  adv. 
in  au'gu-ral  (-gfi-rftl),  a.  [Cf.  F.  inaugural.]  Pertaining 
to,  or  performed  or  pronounced  at,  an  inauguration  ;  as,  an 
inaugural  address  ;  the  inaugural  exercises, 
in  au'gu  ral,  n.  An  inaugural  address.  U.  S. 
in  au'gu  rate  (-rat),  v.  t.  ;  in-au'gu-rat'ed  (-rat'Sd) ;  in- 
au'gu-rat'ing  (-rat'Tng).  [L.  mauguratus ,  p.  p.  of  inau- 
gurare  to  take  omens  (before  entering  upon  an  important 
undertaking);  hence,  to  consecrate,  inaugurate,  or  install ; 
in-  in  -j-  augurare  to  augur.  See  augur.]  1.  To  intro¬ 
duce  or  induct  into  an  office  witli  suitable  ceremonies  or 
solemnities  ;  to  invest  with  power  or  authority  in  a  formal 
manner  ;  to  install ;  as,  to  inaugurate  a  president. 

2.  To  give  good  augury  to  ;  to  make  auspicious.  Rare. 

As  if  kings  did  choose  remarkable  days  to  inaugurate^  their 

favors.  Sir  II.  Wot  ton. 

3.  Hence,  to  begin  or  initiate  under  favorable  circum¬ 
stances,  with  a  good  deed  or  omen,  or  with  propitious  ex¬ 
ercises  ;  esp.,  to  celebrate  the  first  public  use  of ;  to  intro¬ 
duce  to  the  public  by  dedicatory  ceremonies,  as  a  public 
building  or  monument. 

4.  To  commence  or  enter  upon  (esp.  something  beneficial) ; 
as,  to  inaugurate  a  new  regime  ;  to  set  in  motion,  action, 
or  progress  ;  as,  to  inaugurate  a  new  system. 

Syn.  — See  initiate. 

In  au  gu  ra'tion  (-ra'shwn),  n.  [L.  iJiauguratio  a  begin¬ 
ning  :  cf.  F.  inauguration.]  Act  of  inaugurating  :  investi¬ 
ture  by  appropriate  ceremonies  ;  auspicious  induction  or 
initiation  ;  an  ushering  in ;  formal  opening  or  beginning. 
Inauguration  Day.  The  day  on  which  the  President  of 
the  United  States  is  inaugurated,  the  4th  of  March  in 
every  year  next  after  a  year  divisible  by  four, 
in  aus  pi'cious  (Tn'fis-pTsh'Ms),  a.  Not  auspicious  ;  ill- 
omened ;  unfortunate;  unlucky;  unfavorable.  “  Inaus- 
picious  stars.”  Shak.  41  Inauspicious  love.”  Dryden. — 
in'aus  pi'cious  ly,  — in'aus  pi'cious  ness,  n. 
ln  au-thor'i  ta-tlve  (Tn/6-th5r'T-ta-tTv),  a.  Without  au¬ 
thority  ;  not  authoritative. 

in-ax'OIl  (Tn-5k's5n),  n.  [ino-  -f-  Gr.  « a\'».]  Anat.  A 
nerve  cell  whose  axis  cylinder  arborizes  at  a  considerable 
distance  from  the  cell. 

ln'be  ing (Tn'be'Tng),  n.  1.  Inherence;  immanence. 

2.  Inner  or  inmost  being  ;  essence. 

3.  An  indwelling  being.  Obs.  Or/  E.  D. 

in'board'  (Tn'bord'  ;  201),  a.  &■  adv.  1.  Naut.  Inside  the 

line  of  a  vessel’s  bulwarks  or  hull  ;  toward  the  center  line 
of  a  vessel; — the  opposite  of  outboard;  as,  an  inboard 
cargo  ;  haul  the  boom  inboard  ;  step  a  bit  farther  inboard. 
2.  Mech.  From  without  inward  ,  toward  the  inside  ;  as, 
the  inboard ,  or  return,  stroke  of  a  steam-engine  piston, 
ln'bond'  (-bbnd'),  a.  [iw,  adv.  -f-  bond.]  Arch.  Laid  across 


a  wall;  having  bricks  or  stones  laid  as  headers;  —  opposed 
to  outbond.  See  lllust.  of  English  bond  under  bond. 
in'bom'  (Tn'bSrn'),  a.  1.  Native.  Obs. 

2.  Born  in  or  with  one  ;  implanted  by  nature  ;  innate  ;  as, 
inborn  passions. 

Syn.  —  Inbred,  inherent,  natural.  See  innate. 
inborn  right.  Law.  See  right. 

ln'bound'  (-bound'),  a.  [i»,  adv.  -f-  bound ,  p.  a.]  In¬ 
ward  bound ;  as,  an  inbound  vessel,  freight,  or  baggage  ; 
also,  pertaining  to  inward  or  inbound  traffic  ;  as,  an  in¬ 
bound  station  ;  —  contrasted  with  outbound. 
ln'break'  (-brakQ,  in'break'ing,  n.  A  breaking  in ;  in¬ 
road  ;  invasion ;  incursion. 

in  breathe'  (Tn-bretb'),  V.  t. ;  in  breathed'  (-bretbd') ;  ln- 
breath'ing.  1.  To  breathe  (something)  in ;  to  inhale. 

2.  To  infuse  by  breathing  ;  to  inspire, 
in'bred'  (Tn'brSd'  ;  87),  a.  1.  Bred  within  ;  innate  ;  as, 
inbred  worth.  “  Inbred  sentiments.”  Burke. 

2.  Bred  as  a  native.  Obs. 

3.  ( pron .  Tn-brSd')  Subjected  to  inbreeding. 

Syn.  —  See  innate. 

in-breed'  (in-bred'),  v.  t.  ;  in-bred'  (-brSd' ;  cf.  the  adj.) ; 
in-breed'ing.  [Cf.  imbreed.]  1.  To  produce  or  generate 
within.  “To  inbreed  .  .  .  the  seeds  of  virtue.”  Milton. 
2.  To  breed  with  each  other  (animals  closely  related), 
in'breed  ing,  n.  Breeding  from  a  male  and  female  of  the 
same  parentage  or  very  closely  related  to  each  other, 
in'bring'  (-bring'),  v.  t.  ;  in'brought'  ;  in'bring'ing.  To 
bring  in;  esp.,  Scots  Law,  to  bring  into  court  or^to  con¬ 
fiscate  by  legal  process.  —  in'bringer  (Tn'bring'er),  n. 
in 'burnt'  (Tn'bfirnt'),  a.  Burnt  in  ;  ineffaceable. 

Her  inburnt ,  shamefaced  thoughts  P.  Fletcher . 

in'burst'  (-bfirst'),  n.  A  bursting  in  or  into  ;  an  irruption. 
In'ca  (lq'kd),  n.  [Peruvian,  through  Sp.  Inca.]  a  One  of 
a  South  American  tribe  of  Quichuan  Indians  which  first 
asserted  its  supremacy  over  the  other  tribes  in  the  vicinity 
of  Cuzco,  under  Manco  Capac,  prob.  early  in  the  11th  cen¬ 
tury.  The  Inca  power  was  gradually  extended  until,  at  the 
advent  of  the  Spaniards,  it  was  acknowledged  by  most  of 
the  cultured  tribes  of  South  America.  See  Quichuan,  Ay- 
mara,  Yunca.  b  Specif.,  one  of  the  ruling  family  or  clan 
of  the  Incas,  of  reputed  descent  from  the  sun;  esp.,  the 
ruling  chief,  or  emperor,  of  the  Inca  domain. 

Inca  bone  The  interparietal  when  developed  as  a  sepa¬ 
rate  bone  in  the  human  skull ;  —  so  called  because  of  its 
very  frequent  occurrence  in  skulls  of  Peruvian  mummies. 
Inca  dove.  A  small  dove  ( Scardafella  inca),  found  from 
Nicaragua  to  Arizona. 

in-cage'  (Tn-kaj'),  v.  t. ;  in-caged'  (-kajd') ;  in-cag'ing 
(-kaj'Tng).  [Cf.  F.  encager.]  To  confine  in  or  as  in  a 
cage;  to  coop  up.  “  Incuged  birds.”  Shak. 

in-cal'cu-la-ble  (Tn-kai'kti-la-b’l),  a.  [in-  not  -f  calcu¬ 
lable:  cf.  F.  incalculable.]  Not  capable  of  being  calculated; 
specif.:  a  Beyond  calculation;  very  great,  b  Not  foresee¬ 
able  or  determinable;  uncertain;  as,  an  incalculable  temper, 
in-cam'er-a'tion  (Tn-kitm'er-a'shiiu),  n.  [F.  income  ration, 
or  It.  incomer azione,  fr.  in-  in  -f-  L.  camera  chamber,  in 
LL.,  also,  jurisdiction.]  R.  C.  Ch.  Act  or  process  of 
uniting  lands,  rights,  or  revenues  to  the  ecclesiastical 
chamber,  i.  e.,  to  the  Pope’s  domain.  Obs.  or  Hist. 
in  can  desce'  (Tu'kan-dSs'),  v.  i.  <X*  t.  ;  -desced'  (-dSst'); 
-des'cing  (-d&s'Tng).  [L .  incaiulescere.]  To  be  or  become, 
or  cause  to  become,  incandescent, 
lncan-des'cence  (-dSs'ens),  n.  [Cf.  F.  incandescence.] 
The  glowing  of  a  body  due  to  its  high  temperature  ;  the 
emission  by  a  hot  body  of  radiation  that  renders  it  visible, 
in  can-des'cent  (-ent),  a.  [L.  incandescent, -entis,  p.  pr. 
of  incandescere  to  become  warm  or  hot ;  in-  in  -j-  candes- 
cere  to  become  of  a  glittering  whiteness,  to  become  red- 
hot,  incho.  fr.  candere  to  be  of  a  glittering  whiteness: 
cf.  F.  incandescent .  See  candid.]  1.  White,  glowing, 
or  luminous,  with  intense  heat ;  as,  incandescent  carbon  or 
platinum  ;  hence,  clear  ;  shining  ;  brilliant. 

Holy  Scripture  become  resplendent ;  or,  as  one  might  say,  in¬ 
candescent  throughout.  I.  Taylor. 

2.  Pertaining  to  or  designating  a  lamp  whose  light  is  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  incandescence  of  some  spe¬ 
cially  prepared  material ;  as,  an  incandescent 
bulb  ;  an  incandescent  burner.  Most  artifi¬ 
cial  lights  are  produced  by  incandescence, 
for  even  in  a  candle  flame  the  light  is  caused 
by  glowing  particles  of  carbon.  But  the 
term  is  esp.  applied  to  that  kind  of  electric 
lamp  which  consists  of  a  filament  fixed  in  an 
exhausted  glass  bulb  and  heated  by  an  elec¬ 
tric  current,  as  in  the  Edison  lamp.  It  is  also 
applied  to  gas  and  oil  burners  of  the  Wels- 
bach  type.  See  Welsbach  burner. 

Incandescent  light,  light  from  a  source  of  in¬ 
candescence;  also,  an  incandescent  lamp,etc. 
incan-ta'tion  (Tn'kXn-ta'slmn),  n.  [F.,  fr. 

L.  incantatio ,  fr.  incantare  to  chant  a  magic  Incandescent 
formula  over  one.  See  enchant.]  1.  The  Lamp, 
use  of  spells  or  verbal  charms,  spoken  or  sung,  as  a  part 


of  the  ritual  of  magic.  Hence  :  a  The  ceremonial  chanting 
or  reciting  of  incantations,  as  for  the  cure  of  disease, 
b  The  formula  of  words  chanted  or  recited. 

2.  Hence,  loosely,  magic  ;  sorcery  ;  enchantment, 
in-cant'a-to-ry  (Tn-k5n'td-to-rT),  a.  Of  the  nature  of,  em¬ 
ploying,  or  dealing  with,  incantation, 
in-ca'pa-bil'i-ty  (Tn-ka'pd-bTl'T-tT),  n.  Quality  or  state  of 
being  incapable  ;  incapacity. 

in-ca'pa-ble  (In-ka'pd-b’l),  a.  [in-  not  -j-  capable:  cf.  F. 
incapable ,  L.  incapubilis  incomprehensible.]  1.  Not  ca¬ 
pable  ;  wanting  incapacity,  ability,  or  qualification  for  the 
purpose  or  end  in  view;  specif.  :  a  Not  able,  as  because 
of  smallness,  to  take  in,  contain,  hold,  or  keep ;  —  with  of. 
Obs.  b  Not  able  to  receive  or  endure  ;  intolerant ;  —  with 
of.  Obs.  c  Not  in  a  state  to  receive  so  as  to  be  affected 
or  moved  by  or  so  as  to  be  sensible ;  not  receptive  ;  not 
susceptible  ;  —  with  of ;  as,  incapable  of  pain  or  pleasure. 
Obs.  or  Archaic,  d  Not  in  a  state  or  of  a  kind  to  admit ; 
not  able  to  admit ;  insusceptible  ;  — now  only  with  of.  e 
Not  able  or  fit  for  the  doing  or  performance  (of  some  spec¬ 
ified  action) ;  —  now  only  with  of;  as,  incapable  of  under¬ 
standing  the  matter  ;  incapable  of  doing  the  work. 

Is  not  your  father  grown  incapable  of  reasonable  affairs  ?  Shak 
f  In  a  good  sense,  with  reference  to  some  evil,  not  to  be 
brought  to  do  or  perform,  because  morally  strong  or  well 
disposed  ;  without  the  necessary  depravity,  impudence,  or 
the  like,  for  the  doing  (of  a  specified  evil  thing)  ;  —  with 
of;  as,  incapable  of  wrong,  dishonesty,  or  falsehood,  g 
Lacking  natural  ability,  capacity,  or  qualification  ;  with¬ 
out  general  or  ordinary  ability  ;  incompetent ;  as,  au  in¬ 
capable  child,  h  Law.  Wanting  legal  qualification  or 
power  ;  esp.,  having  some  general  or  fundamental  legal 
disqualification,  as  ineligibility ;  as,  a  habitual  drunkard  is 
iticapable  of  managing  his  own  affairs  in  some  jurisdic¬ 
tions  ;  a  man  under  thirty-five  years  of  age  is  incapable 
of  holding  the  office  of  President  of  the  United  States. 
Cf.  incompetent,  competent.  In  law  incajpable  refers 
rather  to  the  personal  lack  of  the  general  ability,  or 
power,  or  understanding  required  to  perform  duties  or  ex¬ 
ercise  privileges,  or  to  some  general  legal  disqualification, 
as  ineligibility  ;  incompetent  often  refers  rather  to  lack  of 
specific  legal  qualifications  to  perform  orexercise,  without 
implying  anything  as  to  the  personal  condition. 

2.  Inapprehensible;  incomprehensible.  Obs.  d:  R. 

Syn.  —  Unqualified,  disqualified,  inefficient,  insufficient, 
inadequate.  —  Incapable,  unable.  Incapable  commonly 
implies  inherent  or  permanent  lack  of  power  to  do  or  bear 
something;  unable  ordinarily  suggests  want  of  ability 
(whether  permanent  or  temporary)  to  meet  or  perform  a 
specific  requirement  or  task  ;  as, 44  With  this  weakness  of 
health  ...  he  was  incapable  of  the  prolonged  contention 
of  spirit  necessary  for  the  creation  of  great  works”  ( M . 
Arnold) ;  44  The  .  .  .  judge,  confronting  like  a  Brutus,  but 
unable  to  survive,  the  duty  of  sending  his  own  son  to  the 
gallows  ”  ( Sidney  Colvin).  See  able,  unfit. 
in-ca'pa-ble,  n.  One  who  is  morally  or  mentally  weak  or 
inefficient ;  an  imbecile  ;  a  simpleton, 
in  ca  pa'cious  (Tn'kd-pa'shfts),  a.  [in-  not  +  capacious : 
cf.  L.  incapax  incapable.]  Not  capacious  ;  of  insufficient 
or  cramped  capacity  ;  narrow ;  of  the  mind,  etc.,  inca¬ 
pable  ;  deficient ;  of  a  person,  weak  mentally, 
in'ca-pac'i-tate  (-p5s'T-tat),  v.  t.  ;  -tat'ed  (-tat'gd) ;  -tat'- 
ing  (-tat'Tng).  [in-  not  -f-  capacitate.]  1.  To  deprive  of 
capacity  or  natural  power  ;  to  render  incapable  or  unfit ; 
to  disable  ;  disqualify  ;  as,  age  incapacitated  him  for  w  ar. 
2  Law.  To  deprive  of  legal  requisites  or  qualification;  to 
render  legally  incapable ;  to  disqualify, 
in'ca-pac  i-ta'tlon  (-ta'shihi),  n.  Act  of  incapacitating,  or 
state  of  being  incapacitated  ;  incapacity. 

Incapacity  (-p5s'T-tT),  n.  ;  pf.  -ties  (-tTz).  [Cf.  F.  in- 
capacite.]  Quality  or  state  of  being  incapable  ;  want  of 
capacity  ;  lack  of  physical  or  intellectual  power,  or  of  nat¬ 
ural  or  legal  qualification  ;  inability ;  incapability  ;  disa¬ 
bility  ;  incompetence. 

Syn.  —  Inability,  incapability,  incompeteucy,  unfitness, 
disqualification,  disability. 

II  in  ca'pi-te  (Tn  k5p'T-te).  [L.J  Feudal  Law.  Lit.,  in  chief  ; 
—  used  of  a  tenant  holding  immediately  of  his  lord,  but 
usually  in  England  of  one  holding  directly  of  the  crown, 
of  whom,  under  the  feudal  system,  all  lands  (even  free¬ 
holds)  are  theoretically  conceived  as  held.  Cf.  mesne. 
in-cap'su  late  (Tn-kSp'su-lat),  r.  t.  ;  -lat'ed  (-lat'6d);  -lat'- 
ing  (-lat'Tng).  To  inclose  in  or  as  in  a  capsule  ;  to  encyst ; 
hence,  of  speech,  to  inclose  between  related  elements. 
in-cap'SU-la'tion  (-la'shun),  n.  An  incapsulating ;  state 
of  being  incapsulated  ;  as  :  a  Gram.  The  insertion  of  a 
clause  within  a  clause,  b  See  agglutinative  languages. 
in-car'cer-ate  (Tn-kar'ser-at),  v.  t.  ;  in-car'cer-at  ed 
(-at'Sd) ;  in-car'cer-at'ing  (-at'Tng).  [m-in-f-L.  carce- 
raiuSi  p.  p.  of  carcerare  to  imprison,  fr.  career  prison.]  To 
put  in  prison  ;  to  imprison  ;  hence,  to  confine  ;  to  hem  in. 
Syn.  —  See  imprison. 

incarcerated  hernia.  Med.  See  incarceration,  2. 
in-car'cer-a'tion  (-a'slmn),  n.  [Cf.  F.  incarceration.] 
1.  A  confining,  or  state  of  being  confined  ;  imprisonment. 


ln  ar-tic'u-late-ly.adr.  of  inar¬ 
ticulate.  [-.ness.  I 

in  ar-tic'u  late  ness,  v.  Sce| 
In  ar-tic  u  la'tion.  n.  [in-  in  + 
articulation. J  Articulation,  or 
jointing.  Obs. 

In  ar-tic  u-la'tion,  n.  Inarticu¬ 
late  utterance. 

in  ar-tl'cn-lo  mor'tis  (iir-tlk'- 

-16).  [I..1  In  the  moment  of 
death  :  nt  t lie  point  oi  death, 
in-ar  ti-fi  ci-al'i-ty,  n  Inartifi¬ 
cial  state  or  quality.  [tificial.I 
in-ar  ti-fi'cial-ly,m/r.  of  inar-| 
ln-ar  ti-fi'cial-ness,/'.  See-NE^s. 
in-&8'per  ate,  r.  r.  [<n- in  -t-  L. 
asperore  to  make  rough.]  To 
exasperate.  Ohs. 
in  as-8im'i-la-ble,a.  See  in-,  not. 
in  as-sim  i  la'tion,  ».  Lack  of 
assimilation.  Rare. 
in  as-suage'a-ble.a.  See  ix-.  not. 
in  as  sur'ance,  n.  Lack  of  cer¬ 
tainty.  Obs. 

in  attack  'able,  a.  See  in-,  not. 
in  au-dac'i-ty,  n.  Want  of  au¬ 
dacity.  Ob< 

in  au'di-ble  ness.  ».  See  -nfss. 
in-au'gnr  (Tn-6'g>7r),  v.  t.  [Cf. 
F.  inaugurer.  See  i n accurate.] 
To  inaugurate.  Obs.  or  R 
in -au'gu  rate  (-gfl-ritt),  a.  [L. 
mauguratus,  p.  p.]  Inaugu¬ 
rated.  Obs. 


in-au'gu-ra-tive  ( -rft-tYv  ),a.  Per¬ 
taining  to  inauguration.  Rare. 
in-au'gu-ra  tor  (-t?r),  n.  One 
who  inaugurates, 
in-au'gu  ra-to-ry  (-rd-to-rT),  a. 
Inaugural.  Rare. 
in-au'gu-ra-to-ry.  n.  A  place  for 
inaugural  exercises.  Obs.  [06s.| 
in-au'gur-er,  n.  Inaugurator.  | 
in-aun'ter.  knaunter. 
in-au'rate,  n.  [L.  inauratus ,  p. 
p.  of  inaurare  to  gild  ;  in-  in  -f 
auruni  gold.]  Gilded.  Rare. 
in-au'rate.  >\  t.  To  gild  Obs. 

—  in  au-ra'tion  (In'6-ra'shiln), 
n.  Ohs. 

in-aus'pi-cate.  ln-aus'pi-cat  ed, 

a.  [L  inanspicatus.  See  AUS- 
1MCATE.]  Inauspicious.  Obs. 

in  au-then'tic.  See  in-,  not 

—  in  au  then-tic'i-ty.  n. 

in  au-thor'i  ta-tive-neBS,  n.  See 
-NESS.  I 

in  a- vail 'a  ble,  a.  Unavailing.  | 
in  a-vert'i-ble,  o.  See  in-,  not. 
in  a-void'a-ble.  a.  See  in-,  not. 

—  in  a-void'a-ble-ness.  n.—  in'a- 
void'a-bly,  adv.  All  Obs. 
in-awe',  r.  t.  [in-  in  +  mre.]  To 
overawe.  Obs.  [Laic.  In  bane. I 

i  in  ban'eo  (bftij'ko).  [LL.]| 
in-barge',  -j-  im barge. 
in-barn',  r.  t.  imbarn. 
inbassat.  +  embassade. 


inbassetour.  +  ambassador. 
inbatail.  +  embattle. 
in'beam  ing.  u  ■  A  shining  in.  /?. 
in 'bear  ing,  a.  [in,  adv.  +  bear¬ 
ing,  p.  pr.  ]  Officious.  Scot. 
in-beat',  v.  t.  To  beat  in.  Obs. 
in 'bend  ing.  n.  A  bending  in. — 
in'bend  ing, />.  er. 
in 'bent',  />■  a _.  Bent  in. 
in  bian'co(en  byaij'ko).  [It.] 
n  white  or  in  blank  ;  blank, 
in-bind'  (Tn-bTnd'),  v.  t.  To  in¬ 
close.  Obs. 

in-blind',  v.  t.  [in-  in  -f  blind.') 
To  blind.  Obs. 

in-blow',  v.  t.  [AS.  inbldwan  to 
inspire,  breathe  upon.]  To  blow 
into  :  to  inspire  ;  inflate.  Obs. 
in'blow  ing,  p.  a.  Blowing  in¬ 
ward  or  centripetally.  I  Ohs.  | 
in-blown',  a.  Blown  in  or  into  | 
in-bod'v.  +  embody. 
in-bold.  *i*  embold. 

||  in  bo'nis.  [L.]  Law.  In  or 
among  the  goods  or  property, 
in-bor'row,  v.  t.  [i«-  in  +  bor¬ 
row.)  To  redeem  as  froai  pawn. 
Obs.  Scot. 

In-bos'om.  ^  embosom. 
in-bound',  v.  t.  To  bound  ;  in¬ 
close.  Obs. 

in-bow',  r.  t.  tf  i.  [in-  in  4-  bow 
to  bend.]  To  bend  ;  to  arch  ;  to 
incline.  Obs. 


in 'bread,  n.  (in,  adv.  4-  bread.) 
Bread  added  ;  extra  bread.  Obs. 
in-bread',  v.  t.  [in- in  -f  bread.] 
To  impane.  Obs. 
in '-breath  er  (-breth'Sr),  n. 
Chon.  An  oral  sound  made  with 
inspiration  of  air,  as  in  sipping. 
//  Street.  [BRIM- I 

in  brought',  pret.  $r  p.  p.  of  in-| 
inbuche.  +  ambush. 
in  bull'.  imbull. 
in 'turn  ing  (In'bQrn'tng),  a. 
Burning  within. 

in  bush',  inbusshement.  am¬ 
bush,  AMBUSHMENT. 
in'by',  in'bye'  (Yn'bT'),  adv., 
a.,  prep.,  n.  [1/1-  in  -f  by.]  Scot, 
or  Dial.  Eng.  1.  As  udr. :  In 
an  inward  direction  ;  in  :  inside: 
within  ;  near  ;  towards  the 
speaker  ;  specif..  Mining,  in  the 
direction  of  the  workings. 

2.  As  a.:  Situated  close  by  :  on 
the  premises,  or  near  the  house. 

3.  As  prep. :  Close  to  ;  beside. 

4.  As  n. :  An  inner  room, 
in'bve'side',  adv.  [mbye  -f 
m'tfe.J  In  by.  Scot,  or  Dial.  Eng. 
inc.  +  ink. 

inc,  pron.  [AS.,  dot.  &  acc.  dual 
of  Su  thou.]  You  two.  Obs. 
inc.  Abbr.  Including  ;  inclu¬ 
sive  ;  incorporated  ;  increase. 


I.  N.  C.  Abbr.  In  nomine  Christi 
(L.,  in  Christ’s  name). 

II  in  cae'lo  qui'es.  [L.]  (There 
is)  rest  in  heaven, 
in-cal  cu  la-bil'i-ty,  n.  Incalcu¬ 
lable  state  or  quality, 
in-cal'cu  la-ble  ness.  n.  See 
-NKS*.  [CULABLE.  I 

in-cal 'cu-la-bly.  adv.  of  incal-| 
in-cal 'en-der  +  e\(  alendar. 
in  ca-les'cent  (-^nt),  a.  (  L.  i«- 
ralescens,  -entis,  p.  pr.  of  inca- 
lescere  to  grow  hot.  See  in-  in, 
to;  ualfscent.]  Growing 
warm;  increasing  in  bent.  —  in  - 
ca-les'cence  (-^ns).  in  ca-les'- 
cen-cy  (-gn-sY).  n.  All  Rare. 
in  -calf',  a.  Pregnant ;  — said 
ot  a  cow.  Eng.  [out  a  cnlicle.l 
in  ca-lic'u-late.  a.  Zool.  Witb-I 
in-call',  v.  t.  To  invoke:  call  in. 
Obs.  —  >•.  i.  To  prnv :  call.  Obs. 
in-calv'er  (Yn-kiiv^Pr),  w.  A 
pregnant  cow.  Eng.  [Eng.  I 
in-calv'ing  (-Yng),  a.  In-calf. I 
I)  in  cam'er-a  ( Yn  kftm'Pr-d). 
[L.]  In  a  chamber;  in  private  ; 
specif..  Law ,  at  chambers, 
in-camp',  in-camp'ment  ^  en¬ 
camp,  ENCAMPMENT. 

In'can  ( Yij'ktfn),  a.  Of  or  per¬ 
taining  to  the  Incas, 
ln-c&n'dent.  a.  [in-  in  4-  can- 
dent.)  Candcnt.  Rare. 


in  can-des'cen-cy  ( Yn'krtn-dSa'* 
zn  kT),  n.  Incandescence, 
in  can  des'cent-ly,  adv.  of  in¬ 
candescent.  See -ly. 
in  ca  nes'cent  (Yn'ka-nrs'i'nt), 
a.  [L.  incanescens,  p.  pr.  of  in- 
caneserre  to  become  gray.]  Ca- 
nescent.  Rare.  leal.  Ofts.l 

in  ca  non'l-cal,  a.  Vncanoni-| 
in-ca'nous  (In-ka'ntfs),  a.  [L. 
incanus;  in-  in  4-  canvs  hoary.] 
Hoary  with  white  pubescence, 
in  cant',  r.  t.  j r  i.  (L  mean- 
fare  ;  in-  in  4-  cantare  sing  ] 
To  enchant ;  charm.  Obs. 
in'ean-ta  tor  (Yn'kftn-ta'tPr),  n. 
[L.]  One  who  enchants.  Pure. 
in-can'ton,  r.  t.  To  unite  to,  or 
lorni  into,  a  canton.  Rare. 
in-ca'pa  ble  neBB.  ;i.  See -ness. 
in-ca'pably,  adv.  of  incapa¬ 
ble.  See -iv. 

in'ca  pa'cious-ne88.H.  See-NESS. 
in-cap'su  late<  In-kap'Bfi-lat),a. 
Inclosed  in  n  capsule:  encysted, 
in-cap'ti-vate.  v.  t.  [LL.  incap- 
tirare.)  To  cnptivnte.  Rare. 
in-car'cer,  v.  t.  (Cf.  F.  incar- 
rerer.)  To  incarcerate.  Obs. 
in-car'cer-ate  ( Yn-kar'sCr-ltt),  a. 
Imprisoned  Now  Rare. 
in-car'cer-a  tori-a'tCr),  if.  One 
who  incarcerates.  [Obs. I 

in-car' di-nate.  a.  Incarnate  | 


ale,  senate,  care,  am,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofri  ;  eve,  event,  find,  recent,  maker ;  Ice,  Ill ;  old,  obey,  orb,  6dd,  s&ft,  connect ; 

U  Foreign  Word.  f  Obsolete  Variant  of.  4-  combined  with.  =  equaJ-s. 


use,  unite,  urn,  up,  circus,  menii  ; 


INCARDINATE 
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INCIDENCE 


jj.  Med.  Abnormal  retention  or  confinement  of  a  part ;  a 
constriction  of  the  hernial  sac,  rendering  it  irreducible, 
bnt  not  great  enough  to  cause  strangulation. 

In-car'di  nate(lu-kar'dl-nat),t).f./  iN-can'Di-NAT'EDf-nat'- 
*d) ;  in-cak'di-nat'ino  (-nat'Ing).  [LI.,  incardinare.  See 
in-  in  ;  cf.  cardinal.]  R.  c.  Ch.  Orig.,  to  establish  as  a 
chief  presbyter,  deacon,  etc.,  in,  or  attach,  as  a  priest,  cor¬ 
porately  to,  a  certain  church,  diocese,  or  place  ;  now,  usu¬ 
ally,  to  institute  into  a  cardinalship  ;  to  make  a  cardinal, 
ln-carn'  (Tn-karu'),  v.  t.  (C"  i.  [Cf.  F.  incamer.  See  incar¬ 
nate.]  1.  To  cover  or  cause  to  cover,  or  to  become 
covered,  with  flesh  ;  to  heal  over.  Obs.  or  R. 

2  To  incarnate.  Rare. 

In  car'na  dine  (In-kar'nd-dTn),  a.  [F.  incaniadin,  It.  in- 
camaiino  ;  L.  in-  in  -f  caro,  carnis,  flesh.  Cf.  carnation, 
incarnate.]  Of  a  reddish  hue;  properly,  flesh-colored; 
pink  ;  carnation  ;  sometimes,  blood-colored  ;  crimson, 
ln-car'na-dine,  v.  t. ;  in-car'na-dined  (-dlud) ;  in-car'na- 
din-ing.  To  dye  flesh-colored,  pink,  red,  or  crimson. 

Repose  had  again  incarnadined  her  cheeks.  T.  Hard]/. 
ln-car'nant  (-nant),  a.  [L.  incarnans.  - antis ,  p.  pr.  See 
incarnate,  u.]  Surg.  Producing  flesh  ;  promoting  grau- 
ulation  in  a  wound.  —  n.  An  incarnant  agent, 
ln-car'nate  (-nat),  a.  [L.  incarnatus ,  p.  p.  of  incarnare  to 
incarnate;  in-  in  caro,  carnis ,  flesh.  See  carnal.] 

1.  Invested  with  flesh  or  bodily  nature  and  form;  esp., 
embodied  in  a  human  form  ;  hence,  personified  ;  imper¬ 
sonated  ;  enshrined.  In  the  phrase  devil  incarnate  often 
with  the  vague  force  of  “  utter,”  “  unspeakable.” 

Here  shalt  thou  sit  incarnate.  Milton. 

2.  Flesh-colored  ;  rosy  ;  red. 

in  car'nate  (-nat),  v.  t.  ;  in-car'nat-ed  (-nat-gd) ;  in-car'- 
nat-ino  (-nat-Tng).  1.  To  make  incarnate  ;  to  invest  with 
a  form  of  flesh  ;  to  embody  ;  as,  Satan  was  incarnated  as  a 
serpent ;  the  werewolf  incarnates  a  human  soul. 

2  Hence  :  a  To  give  a  concrete  or  actual  form  to;  to  em¬ 
body  in  reality  or  in  a  more  definite  ideal  form  ;  to  actu¬ 
alize  ;  as,  to  incarnate  a  political  theory  in  institutions ; 
Venus  de  Milo  is  an  incarnated  ideal.  '  b  To  embody  in 
some  living  being  or  type ;  to  show  itself  as  the  embodi¬ 
ment  of  ;  as,  Luther  incarnates  the  spirit  of  the  Reforma¬ 
tion  ;  a  serpent  incarnates  reptilian  character. 

3.  To  cause  to  granulate,  as  a  wound  ;  to  incarn.  Ohs. 

In  car'nate  (-nat),  v.  i.  To  form  flesh ;  to  incarn.  Rare. 

Toby's  wound  was  .  .  .Just  beginning  to  incarnate.  Sterne. 
In  car  na'tion  (Tn'kar-na'sh&n),  n.  [F.  incarnation ,  LL. 
incamatio.~\  1.  A  clothing,  or  state  of  being  clothed,  with 
flesh ;  taking  on,  or  being  manifested  in,  a  body  of  flesh. 

2.  Theol.  Of  Christ,  the  union  of  Godhead  with  manhood. 

3.  An  incarnated  being  or  idea  ;  specif.  :  a  A  person,  an¬ 
imal,  or  other  being,  embodying  a  spirit  or  deity  ;  as, 
Apis  was  regarded  by  the  Egyptians  as  an  incarnation  of 
Ptah  of  Memphis  ;  specif.,  in  reference  to  Hindu  mythol¬ 
ogy,  an  avatar  (cf.  Krishna). 

She  is  a  new  incarnation  of  some  of  the  illustrious  dead.  Jeffrey. 
b  Any  concrete  or  actual  form  incorporating  or  exempli¬ 
fying  a  principle,  ideal,  or  the  like  ;  as,  Christian  ethics 
have  never  found  a  complete  incarnation  in  any  man;  esp., 
a  person  showing  a  trait  or  typical  character  to  a  marked 
degree  ;  as,  he  is  the  very  incarnation  of  deceit. 

4.  A  rosy  or  red  color  ;  flesh-color  ;  carnation.  Ohs. 

5.  Med.  Process  or  product  of  incarning.  Obs.  or  R. 
In'car  Vil'le  a  (Yn'kar-vTl'e  cz),  n.  [NL.,  after  P.  dflncar- 

ville,  French  Jesuit  missionary.]  Rot.  A  genus  of  Asiatic 
bignoniaceous  herbs,  several  species  of  which  are  hand¬ 
some  decorative  plants,  having  large  pinnate  leaves  and 
numerous  racemose  trumpet-shaped  purple  flowers.  Also 
[/.  c.],  a  plant  of  this  genus. 

in  -case'  (Tn-kas'),  v.  t. ;  in-cased'  (-kast') ;  in-cas'ing 
(-kas'Tng).  [F.  encaisser ;  en-  (L.  in)  -f-  caisse  case.  See 
case  a  box  ;  cf.  encase,  enchase.]  To  inclose  in  a  case  ; 
to  inclose  ;  to  cover  or  surround  with  something  solid. 

Rich  plates  of  gold  the  folding  doors  incase.  Pope 
incase 'men!  (-ment),  n.  1.  Actor  process  of  incasing, 
or  state  of  being  incased  ;  also,  a  case  ;  covering. 

2.  Biol.  The  supposed  inclosure  of  the  germs  of  future 
generations  one  within  the  other  in  the  body  of  a  parent 
organism. 

Incasement  theory.  Biol.  The  hypothesis  (now  aban¬ 
doned)  that  all  living  things  proceed  from  preexisting 
germs,  and  that  they  incase  the  germs  of  all  future  gener¬ 
ations,  inclosed  one  within  another.  Cf.  preformation. 
in  cau'tion  (Tn-kO'shwn),  n.  Want  of  caution, 
ln-cau'tlous  (-shies),  a.  [in-  not  -j-  cautious:  cf.  L.  ?n- 
cautus .]  Not  cautious  ;  heedless  ;  careless  ;  rash  ;  as,  an 
incautious  step ;  incautious  talk  ;  an  incautious  reader. 
Syn.  — Unwary,  indiscreet,  inconsiderate,  imprudent, 
reckless,  impolitic,  careless,  heedless,  thoughtless. 

—  in-cau'tlous-ly,  adv.  —  in  cau'tious  ness,  n. 
ln'ca-vate  (Yn'kd-vat),  in'ea-vat'ed  (Yn'kd-vat'gd),  a.  [L. 
incavatus ,  p.  p.  of  incavare  to  hollow ;  in-  in  -j-  cava  re,  fr. 
cavus  hollow.]  Made  hollow  ;  bent  round  or  in.  Rare. 
in  ca  va'tion  (-va'shien),  n.  Act  of  making  hollow  ;  also,  a 
hollow  ;  an  excavation  ;  a  depression. 


in-car  di  na'tion,  n.  Incorpora¬ 

tion.  Rare. 

In  ca-ress'ing,  p.  a.  See  in-,  not 
In-ca'ri-al  (Yn-ka'rY-rtl;  115),  a 

Incan. 

in-car'mined  ( Yn-kar'mYnd),  a. 
[i?i-  in  -+-  carmine .]  Having  a 
carmine  color.  Rare. 
in-car'nate,  a  fin-  not  4-  car - 
nafe.]  Unembodied  in  flesh  ;  — 
an  erroneous  nonce  use  arising 
from  taking  in-  as  the  negative 
prefix.  At  the  same  time  the 
erroneous  rnrnate  was  formed 
by  dropping  the  prefix.  “  Devil 
carnate  or  incarnate 

Richardson 
in  car-na'tion-ist.  n.  See-isr. 
in-car'na-tive  (Yn-kiir'na-tYv), 
a.  [Cf.  F.  incamatif.]  Med. 
Causing  new  flesh  to  grow.  Ohs. 
or  /?.  —  n.  An  incarnative  med¬ 
icine.  Ohs.  or  R. 
in-car'net.  f  incarnate. 
in  car'ni  fl-ca'tion  (Yn-kiir'nY- 
fY-ka'shun),  n.  [See  incarna¬ 
tion  ;  -fy.j  Incarnation.  Ohs. 
1 n-carve',  v.  t.  [in-  in  4-  cart»e.] 
I o  engrave.  Obs. 
in-cask',  v.  t.  To  cover  with  or 
as  with  a  casque.  Ohs. 
in-cast',  v.  t.  To  east  in.  Ohs. 
ln'cast',  n.  A  quantity  or  arti¬ 


cles  added  for  good  weight  or 
measure.  Loral,  Eng. 
tn-cas'tel  late,  >\  t.  [LL.  incas- 
ti-flatns ,  p.  p.  of  incastellare.] 
To  change  into,  or  make  like,  a 
castle.  Ohs.  [a  castle  Ohs.  I 
in-cas'tel-lat  ed.  a  Inclosed  in | 
in-cas'tel-lat  ed,  in-cas'telled, 
a.  [F.  encastelt.  It.  incast  el- 
lato. J  Ear.  Hoofbound.  Ohs. 

I  in-cas'tle,  r.  t.  [LL  incast  el- 
la  re.}  To  fortify,  as  with  castles. 
Obs. 

in-cat'e  nate  (Yn-kSt'?-nat),  r. 
t.  [LL.  incatenare :  L.  in-  in  4- 
catena  chain.]  To  enchain. 
Ohs.  nr  R.  —  in-cat  e-na'tion 
(-na'shitn),  n.  Rare. 
ln-caus'a-tive,  «.  See  in-,  not. 
in-cau'tel  ous,  a.  Incautious 
—  in  cau'tel-ous-ly,  adv.  -  in- 
cau'tel  ous  ness.  «  —  in-cau'- 
tel-y.  adv  All  Ohs. 
in-cave'.  Var.  of  en 
in-cave',  r.  f.  [L.  i; 
hollow.]  To  hollow, 
in-cav'ern  (Yn-kiv'S  ■  t 

To  encave. 
in-ca'vo  (fn-ka'vri ), 
ollow.]  The  cut-in  part  of  an 
intaglio. 

in-cede',  r.  i.  [L.  inredere  to  go 
on  ;  in-  in,  on  4-  cedcrc  to  go.) 


in-cen'dl-a-rism  (Tn-sSu'dT-d-rTz’m),  n.  [From  incendi¬ 
ary.]  Inceudiary  action  or  practice.  Cf.  arson. 
in-cen'di  a  ry  (-a-n),  a.  [L.  incendiarius ,  fr.  incendium 
a  fire,  conflagration.  See  incense  to  inflame.]  1.  Of  or 
pertaining  to  the  malicious  burning  of  property ;  as,  in¬ 
cendiary  material ;  an  incendiary  crime. 

2.  Tending  to  excite  or  inflame  factions,  sedition,  or 
quarrel ;  inflammatory  ;  seditious, 
incendiary  shell.  =  carcass,  5. 
in-cen'di-a-ry,  n.  ;  pi.  -ryes  (-rTz).  [L.  incendiarius.  See 
incense  to  inflame.]  1.  A  person  who  maliciously  sets 
fire  to  a  building  or  other  property. 

2.  A  person  who  excites  or  inflames  factions,  and  pro¬ 
motes  quarrels  or  sedition  ;  an  agitator  ;  an  exciter. 

Several  cities  .  .  .  drove  them  out  as  incendiaries.  Bentley. 

3.  Anything  that  excites  passion,  strife,  or  evil  doing.  Obs. 
incense'  (Yn-sSns'),  v.  t.  ;  in-censed'  (-s6nst')  ;  in-cens'ing. 

[L.  mcensus ,  p.  p.  of  incendere  ;  in-  in  -f-  the  root  of  can- 
dere  to  glow.  See  candle.]  1.  To  set  fire  to  ;  to  kindle  ; 
also,  to  consume  with  fire  ;  to  burn.  Obs.  Chapman. 

2.  To  enkindle  or  excite,  as  a  passion  ;  to  inflame  (a  per¬ 
son)  with  (passion) ;  as,  incensed  with  love.  Obs.  or  R. 

3.  To  inflame  with  anger ;  to  heat ;  madden. 

The  people  are  incensed  aguinst  him.  Shak. 

4.  To  arouse  ;  incite  ;  instigate.  Obs. 

Syn.  —  Enrage,  exasperate,  provoke,  anger.  See  irritate. 
ln'cense  (Tn'sgns),  n.  [ME.  encens ,  F.  encens ,  L.  inccnsum , 
fr.  mcensus,  p.  p.  of  incendere  to  burn.  See  incense  to 
inflame.]  1.  Material  used  to  produce  a  perfume  when 
burned,  as  fragrant  gums,  spices,  balsams,  etc. 

2.  The  perfume  or  the  smoke  exhaled  from  spices  and  gums 
when  burned  in  celebrating  religious  rites  or  as  an  offering 
to  some  deity  ;  hence,  any  pleasing  scent  or  fragrance. 

A  thick  cloud  of  incense  went  up.  Ezek.  viii.  11. 

3.  Hence,  fig.,  pleasing  attention  ;  homage  ;  flattery. 

Or  heap  the  shrine  of  luxury  and  pride, 

With  incense  kindled  at  the  Muse’s  flame.  Gray 
ln'ccnso  (Tn'sSns),  v.  t.  [F.  encenser.  See  incense,  n.] 

1.  To  apply  or  offer  incense  to  ;  to  burn  incense  before. 

2.  To  perfume  as  if  with  incense  ;  to  scent  ;  hence,  fig., 
to  flatter.  “  Incensed  with  wanton  sweets.”  Marston. 

3.  To  burn  or  offer  as  an  incense  offering.  Rare. 
ln'cense,  V.  i.  To  burn  or  offer  incense. 

ln'cense  burn  er.  A  vessel  for  holding  burning  incense; 
usually,  a  stationary  vessel  of  vaselike  form,  as  contrasted 
with  a  censer,  made  to  be  swung. 

ln'cense  cedar.  A  tall  pinaceous  tree  ( Libocedrus  decur- 
rens)  of  the  Pacific  coast  of  the  United  States,  with  bright 
cinnamon-red  bark  and  spreading  branches.  The  hard 
resinous  wood  is  valued  for  building  purposes, 
in  censed'  (Tn-sSnst'),  p.  a.  1.  Angered  ;  enraged. 

2.  Her.  Represented  as  enraged,  as  any  wild  creature  de¬ 
picted  with  fire  issuing  from  mouth  and  eyes, 
ln'cense  tree,  a  Any  of  several  balsarneaceous  trees  of 
the  genera  Balsmnea  and  Boswell ia,  yielding  balsam,  b 
In  Jamaica,  the  coco  plum. 

ln'cense  wood.  The  fragrant  wood  of  the  tropical  Amer¬ 
ican  balsarneaceous  trees  Prolium  heptaphyllum  and  P. 
guianense  ;  also,  either  of  the  trees. 

ln'cen  SO-ry  (Tn'sgn-so-rT),  n.  :  pi.  -ries  (-rTz).  [LL.  in- 
censorium:  cf.  F.  eveensoir.  See  2d  incense  ;  cf.  censer.] 
A  censer  ;  a  thurible. 

ln'cen  ter,  in'cen'tre  (Yn'sSn'ter),  n.  Geom.  The  center  of 
the  circle  inscribed  in  a  triangle. 

in  cen'tive  (Tn-sSn'ttv),  a.  [L.  incentivus ,  fr.  incinere  to 
strike  up  or  set  the  tune  ;  in-  -f-  canere  to  sing.  See  en¬ 
chant,  chant.]  1.  Inciting;  encouraging  or  moving, 
rousing  to  action  ;  stimulative. 

Competency  is  the  most  incentive  to  industry.  Dr.  II  More 
2.  Serving  to  set  on  fire  ;  kindling.  Obs.  Milton. 

in  cen'tive,  n.  [L.  incentivum."]  That  which  incites,  or 
has  a  tendency  to  incite,  to  determination  or  action  ;  mo¬ 
tive  ;  spur  ;  as,  the  love  of  money  and  the  desire  of  position 
are  two  powerful  incentives  to  action. 

Syn.  — Spur,  stimulus,  incitement,  encouragement,  in¬ 
ducement,  influence.  See  motive. 
in  cept'  (Tn-8<5pt'),  v.  t.  ;  in-cept'ed  ;  in-cept'ing.  [L. 
inceptare  to  undertake,  to  begin,  v.  freq.  of  ivcipere  to  be¬ 
gin  :  cf.  OF.  incepter  to  begin.  See  inception.]  1.  To 
begin  ;  commence  ;  undertake.  Obs.  or  R. 

2.  To  take  in  ;  to  intussuscept. 

In-cept',  v.  i.  1.  To  complete  the  taking  of  a  degree;  to 
commence; — now  used  only  at  Cambridge  University, 
England.  Oxf.  E.  D. 

2.  Hence,  to  enter  upon  a  career  of  any  sort. 

In  cep'tion  (-sSp'shmi),  n.  [L.  incept io ,  fr.  ivcipere  to  be¬ 
gin  ;  in-  in  -f-  capere  to  take.  See  capable.]  1  Act  or 
process  of  beginning  ;  commencement ;  initiation. 

Marked  with  vivacity  of  inception ,  apathy  of  progress,  and  p>e- 
matureness  of  decay.  Rmole. 

2  Act  of  incepting  at  a  university;  commencement.  Eng. 

3.  Reception;  intussusception.  Rare. 

Syn.  —  See  origin. 

in-cep'tive  (-tiv), a.  [Cf.  OF.  incepti/.']  1.  Beginning, 
or  relating  to  a  beginning. 

2.  Gram.  Denoting  the  beginning  of  an  action  or  occur¬ 


rence  ;  —  said  of  a  verb,  esp.  of  certain  Latin  verbs  in  sco , 
as  tremesco ,  I  fall  to  trembling. 

in-cep'tive  (Tn-sSp'tTv),  n.  An  inceptive  word,  phrase,  or 
clause. 

ln-cep'tor  (  ter),  n.  [L.]  a  A  beginner  ;  one  in  the  rudi¬ 
ments.  Obs.  b  One  who  incepts  at  a  university.  Eng. 
in-cer'ti-tude  (Tn-sQr'tT-tud),  n.  [Cf.  F.  incertitude ,  LL. 
tncertitudo ,  fr.  L.  incertus  uncertain.]  Mental  uncer¬ 
tainty  ;  doubtfulness;  indecision  ;  hence,  insecurity  or  un¬ 
certainty  of  event. 

The  incertitude  and  instability  of  this  life.  Holland. 

He  fails  .  .  .  from  mere  incertitude  or  irresolution.  J.  Taylor. 

in-ces'san-cy  (Tn-BSs'an-eT),  n.  [From  incessant.]  Quality 
or  state  of  being  incessant. 

in-ces'sant  (-#nt),  a.  [L.  incessans ,  -antis ;  in-  not  -{- 
cessare  to  cease:  cf.  F.  incessant.  See  cease.]  1.  Con¬ 
tinuing  or  following  without  interruption  ;  unceasing  ; 
unintermitted  ;  uninterrupted  ;  continual ;  as,  incessant 
rains  ;  incessant  clamors  ;  incessant  pain,  etc. 

2.  Everlasting.  Obs. 

Syn.— Unceasing,  uninterrupted,  unintermitted,  unre¬ 
mitting,  ceaseless,  constant,  perpetual.  See  continual. 
in-ces'sant-ly,  adv.  1.  Unceasingly ;  continually.  Shak. 
2.  a  Immediately ;  instantly.  Obs.  b  Forever.  Obs. 
in'C63t  (Tn'sSst),  ?i.  [L.  incestus ,  incestum ,  uncliastity,  in¬ 

cest,  fr.  incestus  unchaste  ;  in-  not  -f-  castus  chaste.  See 
chaste.]  1.  The  crime  of  cohabitation  or  sexual  com¬ 
merce  betw  een  persons  related  within  the  degrees  wherein 
marriage  is  prohibited  by  law. 

2.  Eccl.  Spiritual  incest.  See  under  spiritual. 

In  ces'tu  OUS  (Tn-sSs'^u-iis),  a.  [L.  incestuosus :  cf.  F. 
incestueux.']  Guilty  of  incest ;  as,  an  incestuous  person  ; 
also,  involving,  or  pert,  to,  incest ;  as,  incestuous  love.  — 
ln  ces'tu  ous dy,  adv.  —  in-ces'tu-ous-ness,  n. 
inch  (Inch  ;  140),  n.  [ME.  incite ,  unche ,  AS.  ytice,  h.uncia 
the  twelfth  part,  inch,  ounce.  See  ounce  a  weight.] 

1.  A  measure  of  length,  the  twelfth  part  of  a  foot.  The 
usual,  or  English,  inch  is  equivalent  to  2.54  centimeters. 
It  is  commonly  subdivided  into  halves,  quarters,  eighths, 
sixteenths,  etc.,  or  often  into  tenths,  hundredths,  etc. 
It  was  also  formerly  divided  into  twelve  parts,  called  lines , 
and  originally  into  three  parts,  called  barleycorns ,  its 
length  having  been  declared  by  a  statute,  apparently  of  17 
Edw.  II.,  given  in  the  Cottonian  Manuscripts  (Claudius 
D.  2)  to  be  that  of  “  three  grains  of  barley  dry  and  round  ” 
placed  end  to  end  lengthwise.  The  inch  is  sometimes 
called  a  prime  ('),  composed  of  twelve  seconds  ("),  but  in 
the  mechanical  Arts  '  usually  stands  for  feet,  and  "  for 
inches.  See  measure. 

2.  Hence  :  a  Of  rain,  snow,  etc  :  A  fall  sufficient  to 
cover  the  surface  or  to  fill  a  gauge  to  the  depth  of  one 
inch  ;  as,  two  inches  of  rain.  See  rainfall,  b  A  degree 
of  (atmospheric  or  other)  pressure  sufficient  to  balance  the 
weight  of  a  liquid  column  one  inch  high  in  a  barometer  or 
manometer  (when  the  liquid  is  not  named,  mercury  is  un¬ 
derstood)  ;  as,  an  atmospheric  pressure  of  thirty  inches. 

C  Short  for  water  inch. 

3-  A  small  distance  or  degree  of  time  or  space  ;  hence,  a 
critical  moment.  “We  watched  you  at  an  inch .”  Shak. 
by  Inch  of  candle,  a  phrase  used  to  designate  :  a  A  sale  or 
auction  in  which  persons  are  allowed  to  bid  only  till  a 
small  piece  of  candle  burns  out.  b  A  form  of  excommu¬ 
nication  in  which  the  offender  is  allowed  time  to  repent 
only  w  hile  a  candle  burns,  —  by  inches,  very  gradually  or 
slow  ly .  —  inch  of  water.  =  water  inch. 
inch  (Inch  ;  140),  v.  t.  ;  inched  (Tncht) ;  inch'ing.  1.  To 
drive  or  move  by  inches  or  small  degrees. 

He  gets  too  far  into  the  soldier’s  grace 

And  inches  out  my  master.  Dryden 

2  To  measure  in  inches. 

3.  To  deal  out  by  inches  ;  to  give  sparingly.  Rare. 
inch,  v.  i.  To  advance  or  retire  by  inches  or  small  de¬ 
grees  ;  to  move  slowly. 

[Turnus]  with  slow  paces  measures  back  the  field. 

And  inches  to  the  walls.  Dryden. 

inched  (Tncht;  140),  a.  Having  or  measuring  (so  many) 
inches  ;  as,  a  io\ii-inched  hook, 
inch'meal'  (Tnch'mel'),  n.  [See  -meal  ;  cf.  piecemeal.]  A 
piece  an  inch  long.  — by  inchmeal,  by  inches.  Shak. 

inch'meal',  adv.  Little  by  little ;  gradually, 
in'cho-ate  (Tn'ko-at),  a.  [L.  inchoatus,  better  incohatus , 
p.  p.  of  incohare  to  begin.]  Recently,  or  just,  begun  ;  be¬ 
ginning  ;  incipient ;  partially,  but  not  fully,  in  existence  or 
operation  ;  existing  in  its  elements  ;  incomplete. 

N either  a  substance  perfect,  nor  a  substance  inchoate.  Raleigh. 
inchoate  right  of  dower.  See  dower. 

in'cho-ate  (-at),  v.  t.  i. ;  -at'ed  (-at'gd) ;  -at'ing  (-at'- 
Tng).  To  begin  or  cause  to  begin  ;  to  initiate  ;  commence, 
in  cho-a'tion  (-a'shihi),  n.  [L.  inchoaiio ,  incohatio .]  Act 
of  beginning ;  commencement  ;  inception, 
in-cho'a-tive  (Tn-ko'o-tTv  ;  277),  a.  [L.  inchoativus ,  in- 
cohativus:  cf.  F.  inchoalif.'}  1.  Inchoate.  Rare. 

2.  Expressing,  or  pert,  to,  a  beginning  ;  inceptive  ;  ns,  an 
inchoative  verb.  —  n.  An  inchoative  verb.  See  inceptive,  a. 
in'cl-dence  (Tn'sT-flcns),  n.  [Cf.  F.  incidence.  See  inci¬ 
dent.]  1.  An  incident  or  incidental  mr.tter.  Obs.  or  Dial. 


To  advance  Obs.  [p.pr.  Ohs.  I 
i  ln-ced'ing-ly,  adv.  of  inceding,] 
in-cel'e-brat  ed,  a.  See  in-,  not. 
in  ce-leb'ri-ty  ( Yn'sf-Rb'rY-tY), 
n.  Want  of  celebrity.  Rare. 
incence.  +  incense. 
in-cend',  v.  t.  [  L.  incendere ,  i ti¬ 
er  it  sum,  to  kindle,  burn.]  To 
kindle  :  inflame  ;  excite.  Ohs. 
ln-cen'dl-a  tor,  n.  One  who  in- 
cends.  Ohs. 

in-cen'di-ous.  a.  [  L.  mcendiosus 
burning,  hot.]  =incendiary,  2. 
(Jhs.— in-cen'di-ous-ly,  adv.  Ohs. 
||  in-cen'di  um  (Tn-srn'dY-um). 
n.  [L.,  burning,  conflagration.] 
Rom.  Lam  3c  Rom.  Dutch  Law 
The  crime  corresponding  to  ar¬ 
son  at  the  English  common  law, 
hut  of  wider  scope 
in/cen-8a't^'.  m'sfn-sa'shiin), 
"  "  rhe  offering  of  in- 

ceu H<".  R"  'var  of  INSENSE. I 
in-cense'  >ha.  or  dial.  Eng.| 
ing,  a.  Exhal¬ 
ing  incense. 

se-leei,  a.  8ee  -less. 
in-cense'ment.  n.  See  -m  ext. 

I  In-cen'si  -  f  ivcensor. 

|  in-cen'*er,  n  ;e  i  i  nser.]  A 
censer  Ohs. 

in-cen'Bion*  fn~a£]i'shtfn),n.  [L. 

•  -  S-  ,  cense  to  in¬ 


flame.]  Conflagration  ;  inflam¬ 
mation.  Obs. 

in-cen'sive  (-bYv),  a.  Inflam¬ 
matory.  Obs.  [06*.| 

In-cen'sor,  n.  [L.]  An  inciter. | 
in-censt'.  Incensed  Rrf.  S/‘- 
in-cen'sur-a-ble.  a.  See  in-,  not. 
K  in-cen'8ur-a-bly,  adv.  R 
in-cen'tiv  Incentive.  Ref.  Sp. 
in-cen'tive-ly,  adv.  of  incen¬ 
tive  [Rare.  I 

in-cen'tor,  n.  [L.]  An  inciter.  | 
in-cep'tiv.  Inceptive.  Ref.  Sp. 
in'cer  ate,  i\  t.  [  L.  incerare  to 
smear  with  wax  ;  in-  in  4  centre 
towax.fr  wrtwax.]  To  cover 
with  wax.  —  in/cer-a'tion  (Yn'- 
s?r-ii'shi7n),  n.  —  in-cer'a-tive 
(Yn-s?r'd-tTv).«.  All  Ohs.  [not. I 
in-cer  e-mo'ni  ous.  a.  Se<-  in-. 
in-cer'ni-cle.  n.  |  L.  mcernicu- 
lum.)  A  sieve  Ohs. 
in-cert'.  +  insert. 
in-cer'tain  (Yn-Rflr'tYn),  a.  [F.] 
Uncertain.—  in-cer' tain-ly.o  dr. 
—  in-cer'tain-ty,  n.  [OF.  incer- 
taineteA  All  Ohs. 

II  in-cer 'turn  (-t«m),  a.  [L.,  neut. 
of  incertus.]  Doubtful  ;  not  of 
definite  form. 

in-ce*'sa-ble  (Y  n-s  5  s'd-b’l),  a. 
[L.  incessabihs ;  in -  not  -f  ces¬ 
sare  to  cease:  cf.  OF.  mcciwift/e.] 


Unceasing.  Obs.  —  in-ces'sa^bly, 
adv.  Obs. 

in-ces'sant-ness,  n.  See  -ness, 
in-cea'sion  (Yn-sPsh'tZn),  n.  [L. 
iucedere,  incessum,  to  walk  :  cf. 
F.  in  cession.]  Progression.  Obs. 
in-ces'tan-cy.  u.  Incest.  Obt. 
in-ces'tiall,  a.  Incestuous.  Obs. 
inch  (Ynsh  ;  140),  n.  [Gael,  inis, 
turns.]  An  island  often  used 
in  the  names  of  small  islands  oft 
the  coast  of  Scotland,  ns  in  Inch- 
eolm,  Inch keith,  etc.  Scot. 
inch.  Abbr.  Inchoative, 
in-chafe'-  enciiafe. 

in-chain'.  +  enchain. 
in-cham'ber  ( Yn-cham'h?r),v.  t. 
[in-  in  4-  chamber:  cf  OF.  en- 
chambrer .]  To  lodge  in  a  cham¬ 
ber.  Rare. 

in-change',  r  1.  To  change.  Obs. 
in-change'a-ble,  a.  Unchange¬ 
able.  (Mis.  — a-bil'i-ty,  n.  Obs. 
in-chant'.  enchant 

in-charge'.  4*  excharge. 
in-char^i-ta-ble,  a.  See  in-,  not. 
Obs  [ity.  Obs  I 

in-char'i-ty,  n.  Want  of  char-| 
in-charm',  f  encharm. 
in-chase'.  Var.  of  enchase. 
in-chaste',  a.  Unchaste.  Obs. 
in-chas'ti-ty.n.  Unchastity.  Obs. 
in-ches'sonn.  ench eason. 


inchest'.  *j*  en  chest. 
inch'i-pin  inch  pin. 
inch  mast.  Lumber  Trade.  A 
piece  ot  timber,  usually  square 
or  octagonal  in  cross  section, 
with  n  circumference  of  about 
six  feet  or  more  Eng. 
incho  Abbr.  Inchoative, 
in'cho-a-cy  (Yn'kfi-d-sY),  n.  In¬ 
choate  state  or  character, 
in'cho-ant  (-rfnt),  a.  [  L.  incho- 
ons, -antis, p.  pr.J  Inchoate.  R. 
in'cho-ate-ly,a</v.of  inch  oath. 
in'cho-ate-ness.  n.  See -ness. 
inch'pin  (Ynch'pYn),  u.  (Cf, 
Gael,  nitiidh,  bowels,  entrails.] 
The  sweetbread  of  a  fleer.  Obs 
inch  pound  Mech  One  twelfth 
of  a  loot  pound. 

II  in  Chris'ti  no'mi  re  (nbm'Y- 
ne).  [L.]  In  Christ’s  name, 
inch'worm'  (Ynch'wflrm'  ;  140), 
n.  =  MEASURING  WORM. 

in-cic'u-ra-ble  (Yn-sTk'fl-rd-b’l), 
a.  [L.  incicvr  not  tame  ;  m-  not 
4-  ci cur  tame.l  Untamable  ;  not 
cultivable.  Obs. 
in-cide'  (Yn-sTd'),  t*  t.  [L.  in- 
ctdere.  See  incise.]  To  cut  or 
cut  into;  to  resolve;  to  break  up. 
Obs. 

in-cide',  v  i.  [L.  incidere.]  To 
be  incident.  Rare. 
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2.  Act,  fact,  or  maimer  of  falling  upon  or  affecting ;  also, 
range  of  occurrence  or  influence. 

In  England  and  Wale?  during  recent  years  the  incidence  of  in¬ 
sanity  has  been  as  great  on  women  as  on  men  Fop.  Sri.  Monthly. 

3.  Physics.  The  falling  of  a  projectile,  ray  of  light,  etc., 
on  a  surface  ;  also,  angle  of  incidence.  See  under  angle. 

4.  Economics.  The  falling  of  a  tax  upon  a  person  as  a  bur¬ 
den  which  he  must  pay,  called  specif,  the  real,  or  final,  Inci¬ 
dence  when  he  is  unable  to  shift  the  burden  upon  another. 
See  DIRECT  TAX. 

6.  Geom .  Partial  coincidence  or  community  of  elements 
between  two  figures,  as  of  a  point  and  a  line  containing  it. 
ln'cl-dent  (Yn'sY-dent),  a  [L  incident,  - entis ,  p.  pr.  of  in- 
cidere  to  fall  into  or  upon  ;  in-,  in,  on  -f-  c cider e  to  fall :  cf. 
F.  incident.  See  cadence.]  1.  Liable  to  happen  ;  apt  to 
occur ;  befalling  ;  hence,  naturally  happening  or  apper¬ 
taining,  esp.  as  a  subordinate  or  subsidiary  feature. 

The  studies  incident  to  his  profession.  Milward. 

2.  Law.  Dependent  on,  or  appertaining  to,  another  thing 
(the  principal ) ;  directly  and  immediately  pert,  to,  or  in¬ 
volved  in,  something  else,  though  not  an  essential  part  of  it. 

3.  Coming  or  happening  accidentally;  not  in  connection 
with  the  main  design  ;  incidental ;  fortuitous.  Obs.  or  R. 

4.  Liable  or  subject ;  —  followed  by  to.  Obs. 

6.  Falling  or  striking,  as  a  ray  of  light  on  a  surface. 

Syn.  —  See  subject. 

Incident  proposition.  Logic ,  a  proposition  subordinate  to 
another,  and  introduced  by  who,  which,  whose,  whom,  etc. ; 
as,  Julius,  whose  surname  was  Cxsar ,  overcame  Pompey. 
in'ci-dent,  n.  [Cf.  F.  incident.]  1.  That  which  falls  out 
or  takes  place  ;  an  event ;  occurrence. 

2.  That  which  happens  aside  from  the  main  design ;  an 
accidental  or  subordinate  action  or  event;  specif.,  with 
reference  to  composition,  a  more  or  less  clearly  detached 
subordinate  part  having  a  relative  unity  of  its  own ;  an 
episode,  as  of  a  story ;  a  local  feature,  as  of  a  painting ; 
hence,  any  slight  matter,  such  as  ordinarily  would  form 
part  of  a  more  extensive  work,  treated  independently. 

No  person,  no  incident,  in  a  play  but  must  be  of  use  to  carry 
on  the  main  design  Dry  den. 

3-  Law.  Something  appertaining  to,  passing  with,  or  de¬ 
pending  on,  .another,  called  the  principal;  something  in¬ 
cident  to  another. 

Syn, —  Circumstance,  event,  fact,  adventure,  contingency, 
chance,  accident,  casualty.  See  event. 
lrucl-den'tal  (-dgn'tal),  a.  1.  Happening  as  a  chance  or  un¬ 
designed  feature  of  something  else  ;  casual ;  hence, -not  of 
prime  concern  ;  subordinate  ;  collateral ;  as  an  incidental 
conversation ;  incidental  expenses. 

2.  Liable  to  happen  or  to  follow  as  a  chance  feature  or  in¬ 
cident  ;  as,  the  trials  incidental  to  married  life ;  the  ex¬ 
cesses  incidental  to  capture  by  storming. 

3-  Met  by  chance;  chance;  as,  an  incidental  acquaintance.  R. 
Syn.  —  Casual,  fortuitous,  chance,  contingent ;  accessory, 
collateral,  secondary.  See  accidental. 

Incidental  protection.  See  protection,  4. 
in  ci  dental,  n.  That  which  is  incidental ;  esp.,  pi.,  sub¬ 
ordinate  or  incidental  items  not  particularized  ;  as,  the 
expense  of  tuition  and  incidentals. 

in-cin'er-ate  (Yn-sYn'er-at),  v.  t.  &  i. ;  -at'ed  (-at'Sd) ; 
-ATtNG  (-at/Tng).  [LL.  incineratus ,  p.  p.  of  incinerare  to 
incinerate  ;  L.  in -  in  -j-  cinis,  cineris ,  ashes.]  To  burn  to 
ashes  ;  to  consume,  or  be  consumed,  by  fire  ;  to  cremate, 
in-cin  er  ation  (-a'shfcn),  n.  [LL.  incineratio:  cf.  F.  in¬ 
cineration.']  Act  of  incinerating,  or  state  of  being  incin¬ 
erated  ;  cremation. 

ln-Cin'er-ator  (Tn-sTn'er-a'ter),  n.  One  that  incinerates; 
esp.,  a  furnace  or  oven  for  incinerating  substances,  as  ref¬ 
use,  or  for  cremating  bodies. 

in-clp'i-ence  (-sYp'Y-<gns)  )  n.  Incipient  state  or  quality; 
in-cip'i-en  cy  (-en-sY)  j  beginning  ;  commencement, 
in-cip'l-ent  (-£nt),  a.  [L.  incipient ,  p.  pr.  of  incipere  to 
begin.  See  inception.]  Beginning  to  be,  or  to  show  it¬ 
self  ;  commencing  ;  initial ;  as,  the  incipient  stage  of  a 
fever  ;  incipient  light  of  day.  —  in-cip'l-ent-ly,  adv. 
ln-cir  cum  scrip'tion  (Yn-sfir'kMm-skrT p'shwn),  n .  Condi¬ 
tion  or  quality  of  not  being  circumscribed  ;  boundlessness, 
in  cise'  (In-siz'),  v.  t. ;  in-cised'  (-sizd') ;  in-cis'ing  (-slz'- 
Yng).  [L.  incisus ,  p.  p.  of  incidere  to  incise ;  in-  in  -f-  cae- 
dere  to  cut ;  cf.  F.  inciter.  See  concise.]  To  cut  in  or  into 
with  a  sharp  instrument ;  to  carve  ;  to  engrave ;  to  depict 
or  inscribe  by  carving  or  engraving. 

I  on  thy  grave  this  epitaph  incise  T.  Carew 
in  cised'  (Yn-sizd'),  p.  a.  1.  Cut  in  ;  carved  ;  engraved. 

2.  Bot.  &  Zobl.  Having  the  margin  deeply  and  sharply, 
and  more  or  less  irregularly,  notched. 

ln-ci'si  form  (Yn-si'sY-fbrm),  a.  [See  in¬ 
cise  ;  -form  ]  Anat.  <C*  Zo'dl.  Having  the 
form  of,  or  resembling,  a  typical  incisor 
tooth  ;  shaped  for  cutting, 
ln-ci'sion  (Yn-sYzh'wn),  n.  [L.  incisio :  cf. 

F.  incision.  See  incise.]  1.  Act  of  in¬ 
cising,  or  cutting  Into  a  substance. 

2-  A  separation  of  parts  made,  or  as  if 
made,  by  a  cutting  or  pointed  instrument, 
as  a  notch  in  the  margin  of  a  leaf  or  of  an  i  Pflf 

insect’s  wing  ;  a  cut ;  a  gash. 

3.  Separation  or  solution  of  viscid  matter  by  drugs.  Obs. 

4.  Fig.  :  Penetration  ;  acuteness  ;  incisiveness, 
in-ci'sive  (Tn-sI'sTv),  a.  [Cf.  F.  incisif.]  1.  Having  the 

quality  of  incising,  cutting,  or  penetrating,  ns  with  a  sharp 
instrument ;  cutting ;  hence,  as  applied  to  mental  quali¬ 
ties,  impressions,  etc. :  Sharp ;  acute  ;  clear-cut ;  penetrat¬ 
ing  ;  sarcastic  ;  biting.  “  An  incisive ,  high  voice.”  G.  Eliot. 
2.  Anat.  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  situated  near,  the  incisors. 
Syn.  —  See  sharp. 

incisive  bones,  Anat.,  the  premaxillaries.  —  i.  fossa.  Anat.,  a 


depression  on  the  front  of  the  superior  maxillary  bone 
above  the  incisor  teeth. 

—  In  ci'sive  ly,  —  in-ci'sive  ness,  n. 

in-ci'sor  (in-si'zer ;  -ser;  277),  n.  [NL.]  Zool.  A  tooth 
adapted  for  cutting  ;  specif.,  in  mammals,  one  of  the  cutting 
teeth  arising  from  the  premaxillary  bone  of  the  upper  jaw, 
in  front  of  the  canines  when  canines  are  present ;  also, 
one  of  the  corresponding  teeth  of  the  lower  jaw  (cf .  tooth). 

—  a.  Pertaining  to  or  designating  one  of  these  teeth. 
in-Ci'SO-ry  (ln-si'so-ri ),  a.  Adapted  for  cutting  ;  incisor, 
ln-cls'ure  (Yu-sYzh'ur),  n.  [L.  incisura .]  A  cut  ;  inci¬ 
sion  ;  gash  ;  notch. 

in-cit'ant  (Yn-sit'aut ;  Tn'sT-tant ;  277),  a.  [L.  incilans , 
- antis ,  p.  pr.  of  incilare.  See  incite.]  Inciting ;  stimu¬ 
lating.  —  n.  An  inciting  agent. 

In'ci-ta'tiOR  (Yn'sY-ta'shfcn),  n.  [L.  incitatio :  cf.  F.  inci¬ 
tation.']  Act  of  inciting,  or  moving  to  action  ;  stimulation  ; 
also,  that  which  incites  to  action ;  that  which  rouses  or 
prompts  ;  incitement ;  incentive. 

The  noblest  incitation  to  honest  attempts.  Taller 
in-cite'  (Tn-sit'),  v.  t. ;  in-cit'ed  (-sit'Sd) ;  in-cit'ing  (-sit'- 
Tug).  [L.  incilare  ;  in-  in  -f-  citare  to  rouse,  stir  up :  cf. 
F.  inciter.  See  cite.]  To  move  to  action  ;  to  stir  up  ;  to 
spur  or  urge  on  ;  as,  to  incite  a  mob  to  violence. 

No  blown  ambition  doth  our  arms  incite.  Shak. 
Syn.  —  Stimulate,  instigate,  spur,  goad,  arouse,  urge, 
provoke,  encourage,  prompt,  animate.  See  move,  excite. 
in-cite'ment  (-ment),  n.  [Cf.  F.  incitement.]  An  inciting, 
state  of  being  incited,  or  that  which  incites ;  incentive. 

Incitements  to  renew  thy  rage.  Pope. 

Syn.  — Motive,  incentive,  spur,  stimulus,  impulse. 
in-cl'tO-  (Tn-si'to-).  [See  incite.]  A  combining  form  de¬ 
noting  relation  to  centrally  originated  excitation  or  stimu¬ 
lation;  as  in  in  ci  to  mo'tor,  in-ci'to  mo'tor  y,  causing 
motion  by  excitation  beginning  in  the  central  nervous 
system.  Cf.  excito-. 

in  ci  vil'i-ty  (Yn'sY-vYl'Y-tY),  n. ;  pi.  -ties  (-tYz).  [F.  inci¬ 
vility,  L.  incivilitas.  See  civil  ]  1.  Incivilization  Obs. 

2.  Quality  or  state  of  being  uncivil ;  want  of  good  breeding 
or  good  manners  ;  discourtesy  ;  rudeness  ;  impoliteness. 

3.  Any  act  of  rudeness  or  ill  breeding. 

Uncomely  jests,  loud  talking  and  jeering,  which,  in  civil  ac¬ 
count.  are  called  indecencies  and  incivilities.  Jcr.  Taylor. 

Syn. —  Impoliteness,  unmannerliness,  disrespect,  rude¬ 
ness,  discourtesy. 

in-clv'i-li-za'tion  (Yn-sYv'Y-lY-za'slmn),  n.  [in-  not  -f  civ¬ 
ilization.]  State  of  being  uncivilized ;  want  of  civiliza¬ 
tion  ;  barbarism. 

in'cl  vlsm  (Yn'sT-vYz’m),  n.  [in-  not  -f-  civitm :  cf.  F.  in- 
civisme.]  Want  of  civism  ;  want  of  patriotism,  or  love  to 
one’s  country  ;  unfriendliness  to  one’s  state  or  government, 
in-clasp'  (Tn-kl&sp'),  v.  1.  ;  in-clasped'  (-klaspt') ;  in- 
clasp'ing.  [in-  in  -f-  clasp.  Cf.  enclasp.]  To  clasp 
within  ;  to  hold  Last  to  ;  to  embrace  or  encircle, 
in-clave'  (-klav'),  a.  [Cf.  enclave,  r.] 

Her.  Resembling  a  series  of  dovetails  ; 

—  said  of  the  border  of  an  ordinary, 
in'-clear  er  (Yn'kler'er),  n.  The  clerk 

who  acts  for  his  bank  at  the  clearing 
house  in  receiving  paper  payable,  strik¬ 
ing  the  balance  between  the  debits  and  credits,  etc.  Eng. 
in'-clear  ing,  n.  [in,  adv.  clearing.]  Banking.  The 
amount  payable  by  a  bank  on  checks,  etc.,  presented 
through  the  clearing  house.  Eng. 
in-clem'en-cy  (Yn-klgm'en-sY),  n.  ;  pi.  -cies  (-sYz).  [L.  in¬ 
clement  i  a  :  cf.  F.  indemence.]  State,  quality,  or  fact  of 
being  inclement:  a  Severity  of  weather;  storminess. 

The  inclemencies  of  morning  air.  Pope 

b  Harshness  or  cruelty  of  action  or  disposition. 

The  inclemency  of  the  late  Pope.  Bp  Hall 

Syn.  —  Harshness,  severity,  cruelty,  rigor,  roughness, 
storminess,  boisterousness. 

in-clem'ent  (-2nt),  a.  [L.  inclemens;  in-  not  element 
mild:  cf.  F.  incUment.  See  clement.]  Not  clement; 
specif. :  a  Physically  severe  or  harsh  (generally  of  the  ele¬ 
ments  or  weather) ;  rough  ;  stormy  ;  as,  inclement  weather. 

To  guard  the  wretched  from  the  inclement  6ky.  Pope. 
b  Severe  in  temper  or  action  ;  unmerciful  ;  harsh.  “  One 
of  that  inclement  nation  ”  Bage/wt. 

in-clin'a-ble  (Yn-klin'd-b’l),  a.  [L.  inclinabilis :  cf.  OF. 
inclinable.  See  incline.]  1.  Having  a  propensity  or  in¬ 
clination  ;  disposed;  propense ;  as,  a  mind  inclinable  to 
truth ;  hence,  favorable ;  disposed  to  favor ;  as,  inclin¬ 
able  to  British  interests. 

Whatsoever  other  sins  he  may  be  inclinable  to.  South. 

2.  Having  a  tendency.  “  Inclinable  to  fall.”  Bentley. 

3.  Capable  of  being  inclined,  or  slanted. 

in  cli-na'tion  (Yn'klY-na'shftn),  n.  [F.  inclination,  L.  in- 
clinatio.]  1.  Natural  disposition  ;  nature  ;  character.  Obs. 

I  folwed  ay  myn  inclinacioun 

By  vertu  of  my  conetellacioun.  Chaucer. 

2.  A  particular  disposition  of  mind  or  character  ;  a  leaning 
or  tendency  of  the  mind,  feelings,  preferences,  or  will ; 
propensity  ;  bent ;  esp.,  a  disposition  more  favorable  to 
one  thing  than  to  another  ;  favor  ;  desire  ;  liking. 

How  dost  thou  find  the  inclination  of  the  people  ?  Shak 
A  mere  inclination  to  a  thing  is  not  properly  a  willing.  South 

3.  A  tendency  to  a  particular  form,  aspect,  or  character. 

Men  judge  by  the  complexion  of  the  sky 

The  state  and  inclination  of  the  day.  Shak. 

4.  Act  of  inclining,  or  bending  ;  specif.  :  a  Act  of  bowing; 
obeisance  ;  nod  ;  as,  a  courteous  inclination  of  the  head, 
b  An  inclining  of  the  mind ;  attention,  c  A  tilting  of 
anything;  hence,  Obs.  Pharm.,  decantation. 

5.  That  to  which  one  is  inclined  ;  an  object  of  habit  or 
favor  ;  a  bent  or  a  liking  ;  specif.,  Obs.,  a  favorite  person. 

6.  A  direction  or  tendency  from  the  true  vertical  or  hori¬ 
zontal  ;  as,  the  inclination  of  a  column,  or  of  a  roadbed. 

7  Hence  :  a  Amount  of  deviation  from  the  vertical  or 


A  Fess  Inclave  on 
both  sides 


the  horizontal ;  degree  or  rate  of  slope  or  slant,  b  Mag¬ 
netism.  =  dip,  n.,  3  b.  C  An  inclined  surface  ;  a  slope. 

8  Geom.  The  angle  determined  by  two  lines  or  planes; 
as,  the  inclination  of  two  rays  of  light,  or  of  the  planes  of 
the  ecliptic  and  the  earth’s  equator. 

9.  Gram.  =  enclisis.  Rare. 

Syn.  —  Bent,  proneness,  bias,  proclivity,  prepossession, 
predilection,  attachment ;  desire,  affection,  love, 
inclination  of  an  orbit,  Astron.,  the  angle  between  the  orbit 
and  the  ecliptic.  — i.  of  the  needle.  =  dip,  n.,  3  b 
in-clina-to'ri-um  (Y n-kli'nd-to'rY-um  ;  201),  n. ;  pi.  -ria 
(-d).  [NL.,  fr.  L.  inclinare,  inclinatum,  to  incline.]  Mag¬ 

netism.  An  inclinometer,  or  dipping  needle. 
in-Cli'na  to-ry  (Yu-kli'nd-to-rY),  a.  Leaning  or  inclining. 

inclinatory  needle,  the  dipping  needle, 
in  cline'  (Yn-klin'),  v.  i.  ;  in-clined'  (-klind') ;  in-clin'ing 
(-klm'Yng).  [ME.  inclinen,  enclinen,  OF.  encliner ,  incli- 
ner,  F.  incliner ,  L.  inclinare  ;  in-  in  -f-  clinare  to  bend, 
incline;  akin  to  E.  lean.  See  lean  to  incline.]  1.  To 
bow  ;  to  incline  the  head  or  body  forward. 

2.  To  lean  or  tend,  in  an  intellectual  or  moral  sense;  to 
favor  an  opinion,  a  course  of  conduct,  or  a  person  ;  to  have 
a  propensity  or  inclination  ;  to  be  disposed. 

Their  hearts  inclined  to  follow  Abimelech.  Judges  ix.  3. 

3.  To  deviate  from  a  line,  direction,  or  course;  to  lean; 
to  tend  ;  as,  converging  lines  incline  toward  each  other  ; 
a  road  inclines  to  the  north  or  south;  specif.,  to  deviate 
from  the  vertical  or  horizontal  ;  as,  the  shaft  inclines . 

4.  Mil.  To  march  obliquely  to  the  front  so  as  to  gain 
ground  on  the  flank  as  well  as  forward.  Obs. 

Syn.  —  Lean,  slope,  slant,  tend,  bend, 
in  cline',  v.  t.  1.  To  bend  ;  to  cause  to  stoop  or  bow  ;  as, 
to  incline  the  head  or  the  body  iu  reverence  or  civility. 

2.  To  impart  a  tendency  or  propensity  to,  as  the  will  or 
affections  ;  to  turn  ;  dispose  ;  influence. 

Incline  my  heart  unto  thy  testimonies  Ps.  cxix.  36. 

3.  To  cause  to  deviate  from  a  line,  position,  or  direction 
(specif.,  from  the  vertical  or  horizontal)  ;  to  give  a  lean¬ 
ing,  bend,  or  slope  to  ;  as,  incline  the  column  or  post  to 
the  east ;  incline  your  head  to  the  right. 

to  incline  one’s  ear,  to  listen  favorably  ;  to  give  ear. 

Incline  thine  ear,  O  Lord,  and  hear.  Is.  xxxvii.  17. 
in  cline'  (Yn-klin' ;  Yn'klin),  n.  1.  Bent ;  inclination.  Obs. 
2.  An  inclined  plane;  an  ascent  or  descent;  a  grade  or 
gradient ;  a  slope  ;  Specif.  :  Mining.  An  inclined  shaft,  or 
inclined  portion  of  an  otherwise  vertical  shaft.  Cf.  adit,  1. 
in  clined'  (Yn-kllnd'),  p.  a.  1.  Having  inclination,  dispo¬ 
sition,  or  tendency;  disposed,  esp.  favorably;  well  disposed. 

I  found  myself  much  inclined  to  sleep.  Swift 

2.  Having  a  leaning  or  slope  from  the  vertical  or  horizon¬ 
tal  ;  as,  an  inclined  plane  ;  an  inclined  stem. 

3.  Math.  Making  an  angle  with  some  line  or  plane, 
inclined  plane.  Mech.  a  A  plane  that  makes  an  oblique 
angle  with  the  plane  of 
the  horizon ;  a  sloping 
plane.  When  used  to  pro¬ 
duce  pressure,  or  as  a 
means  of  moving  bodies, 
it  is  classed  as  a  simple 
machine  or  mechanical 

power,  b  Civil  Engin.  An  T  .  Dnu  . 

inclined  track  on  which  A  Z>  Inclined  Plane;  BD  Height  i 
trains  or  boats  are  raised  Kabe;  w  "  eight, 

or  lowered  from  one  level  to  another, 
ln-ciin'er  (Yu-klin'er),  n.  One  that  inclines;  specif.,  an 
inclined  dial. 

in-clin'ing  (-Yng),  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  of  incline.  Specif.  • 

1.  vb.  n.  a  Inclination  ;  disposition,  b  Party  or  following. 

Obs.  or  Archaic .  Shak. 

2.  p.  a.  a  Bot.  Bent  out  of  a  perpendicular  position,  as 
certain  stems,  b  Gram.  =  enclitic.  Rare. 

ln  cll-nom'e-ter  (Yn'klY-nbm'e-ter),  n.  [incline  -f-  -meter.] 

1.  Magnetism.  An  apparatus  to  de¬ 
termine  the  direction  of  the  earth’s 
magnetic  force  with  relation  to  the 
plane  of  the  horizon ;  a  dipping 
needle  with  its  accessories.  (See 
dipping  needle.)  Called  also  dip¬ 
ping  compass ,  dip  circle. 

2.  A  machinist’s  clinometer, 
in  close'  (Tn-kloz'),  v.t.  ;  in-closed'* 

(-klozd') ;  in-clos'ing  (-kloz'Tng). 

[See  enclose  ;  cf.  include.]  1.  To 
shut  up  or  in  ;  as  :  a  To  imprison. 

Ohs.  b  To  keep  (a  religious)  within 
the  convent  walls,  as  by  a  vow. 

2.  To  shut  or  envelop  iu  a  recep-  Inclinometer,  1 
tacle  or  integument  of  some  sort ;  esp.,  to  insert  (a  docu¬ 
ment,  note,  or  the  like)  in  the  same  parcel  or  envelope 
with,  or  within  the  folds  of,  another. 

The  inclosed  copies  of  the  treaty.  Sir  W.  Temple. 

3.  To  surround  ;  to  encompass  ;  to  bound,  fence,  or  hem  in, 
on  all  sides  ;  as,  a  lake  inclosed  by  hills,  a  town  by  walls. 

How  many  evilB  have  inclosed  me  round  !  Milton. 

4.  Specif.,  to  fence  off  or  in  (common  land)  iu  order  to 
appropriate  it  to  individual  use. 

6  Obs.  a  To  blindfold  (the  eyes),  b  To  harness, 
in-closed'  (Yn-klozd'),/>ref.  <i-  p.j/.of  inclose.  Specif.  :  p.a. 
Phon.  Standing  in  a  closed  syllable  ;  —  said  of  a  vowel, 
ln-clo'sure  (Yn-klo'zhiir),  n.  [See  inclose.]  1.  Act  of  in¬ 
closing  ;  state  of  being  inclosed,  shut  up,  or  encompassed  ; 
the  separation  of  land  from  common  ground,  or  from  the 
land  of  another  or  others,  by  a  fence  or  barrier. 

2.  That  which  is  inclosed,  or  placed  within  something,  a 
A  space  inclosed,  or  fenced  up.  b  A  thing  inclosed  in  a 
package,  as  a  letter  in  the  envelope  with  another. 

3.  That  which  incloses,  ns  a  barrier  or  fence. 

in  clude'  (Yn-klobd' ;  243),  v.  t. ;  -clud'ed  (-klood'Sd) ; 


in'ci-den-cy  (Yn'sY-dt’n-sY),  n 
Incidence.  Ohs.  [dental.  I 
in'ei-den'tal-ly,  adv.  of  inci-| 
in'ci-den'tal-nesB,  n.  See-XE^s. 
lnci-den'ta-ry,  a.  Incidental. 
Ob*.  [cidentallv.  I 

l|  In  ci-den'ter.  adv.  [LL.]  In-| 
in'ei  dent-less,  a.  See  -less. 
in'ci-dent-ly,  adv.  Incidentally. 
Ohs.  or  R.  [that  incides.  I 

in  cid'er  (Yn-sld'er),  n.  Onel 
||  in'ei-dit  in  Scyl'lam  qui  vult 
vl-ta're  Cha-ryb'din.  [L.]  He 
falls  into  Scylla  who  tries  to 
avoid  Chary bdis. 
in-cln'der-ment.  n.  [Cf.  OF. 
encendrer  to  incinerate.  See  ix- 
in,  cinder.]  Incineration.  Ohs. 


in-cln'er-a-ble  (In-BYn'fr-d-b’lj, 
a.  That  may  be  incinerated.  R. 
in-cin'er-ate,  a.  [LL.  incinera¬ 
tus,  p.  n.l  Incinerated.  Obs. 

||  in-ci'plt  (Yn-sTn'Yt),  n.  [L., 
(here)  begins.]  A  quotation  of 
the  beginning  of  a  treatise, 
poem,  part,  etc.  ;  —  from  the  use 
of  the  Latin  word  inci  pit  (be¬ 
gins)  by  medieval  scribes  at  be- 

f;innings  in  manuscripts.  Rare. 
n-cir'cle.  encircle 
in-eir'elet.  n.  [»w-  in  -f  circlet .] 
A  small  circle;  ring.  Ohs.  [CMs.l 
in-cir'cum-cised.n.  See  in-,  not.| 
in-cir  cum-scrip'ti-ble,  «.  See 
in-,  not.  Rare. 

ln-cir  cum-spect',  a.  See  in-. 


not  — in-cir'cum-spect'ly,  adv. 
— spect'ne3B,  n.  All  Rare. 
in-oir  cum-spec'tion,  n.  Want 
of  circumspection.  Rare. 
in-cis'al  (Yn-slz'^1),  a.  Cutting; 
as,  the  incisal  edge  of  a  tooth, 
in-cise'ly  (Yn-sIs'lT),  adv.  In 
an  incised  manner.  Rare. 
in  ci-Bo'rl-al  (t  n'si-s  o'r  T-rJl  ; 
2»1),  a.  Incisory. 

inci-Bu'ra  (Tn/sT-sO'rd),  n. 
[L  ]  Anat.  A  notch  or  cleft, 
in-cit'a-ble  (Yn-sT  t'd-Vl),  a. 
Liahle  to  incitement.  /L-in- 
cit  a-Ml'i-ty  (-bll'T-tY).  n.  R. 

||  in-ci  ta  men'tum  (In-BUtd- 
m£ n'tam),  n.  ;pl.  -TA  (-ta).  [L.] 
Incitement. 


in'ei-tate,  r.  t.  To  incite.  Ohs. 
in-cit'a-tive  (Yn-sT t'd-tlv),  a. 
Incitive.  Obs.—n.  Incitant.  Ohs. 
in-cit'er  (-Sr),  n.  One  that  in¬ 
cites.  [p.  pr.l 

in-cit'ing-ly,  adv.  of  inciting.  \ 
in-ci'tive  ( Yn-sT 'tYv),  a.  Incit¬ 
ing.  Ii.  —  n.  An  incentive.  R. 
in-civ'ic,  a.  Without  civic  vir¬ 
tues.  Rare. 

in-civ'il,  a.  [  F.  incivil,  L  in- 
civil  is.]  Uncivil  ;  rude  ;  bar¬ 
barous.  —  in-civ'il-ly,  adv.  —  in- 
civ'il-ness,  n.  All  Ohs.  or  R. 
in-civ'i-lize.  r.  t.  [in-  in  +  civi¬ 
lize.]  To  civilize.  Ohs. 
inck.  +  ink. 
inck'llng.  +  inkling. 


inci.  Abbr.  Including  ;  inclu¬ 
sive. 

in^la-ma'tion  (Y  n'k  1  d-m  5'- 
shun),  n.  [L.  inclamatio.  See 
in-  in  ;  claim.]  Exclamation  ; 
invocation.  Ohs.  [  Ohs.  I 

in-clan'dent.  a.  Not  closing. | 
in'cla  vat  ed  (Yn'kld-vaUCd),  a. 
[LL.  inclavatus ;  L.  in-  in  4- 
clavare  to  nail.  fr.  rlavus  nail.] 
Set ;  fast  ;  fixed.  Ohs. 
in'cle.  Var.  of  inkle. 
incleine.  +  incline.  [knt.I 

in  clem'ent-ly,  m/r.of  inclem-| 
in-clepe'.  v  t.  [»n-  in  -(-  clepe .] 
To  invoke.  Ohs 
ln'-clerk'  .  n.  An  in-clearer.  Eng. 
in-clin'a-ble  neBB,  n..  See  -ness 


inclination  compaBB  or  magnet¬ 
ometer.  An  inclinometer, 
in-clin'a-tive,  a.  Inclinatory. 
Obs.  [CLINATORY.j 

in-clin'a-to-ri-ly,  adr.  of  in- I 
in-clin'o-graph  (I  n-k  1 T  n'tf- 
grif),/i  [inctine+  -graph.]  A  de- 
clinojrraph  ;  magnetograph  (a), 
in-clip',  v.  t.  To  clasp  ;  in¬ 
close.  Rare. 

in-cloisB'.  +  inclose,  [ter.1 
in-clois'ter.  Var  . . f  enclois-| 
in-clos'er  (Yn-kl6z'?r),  n.  One 
that  incloses. 

in-cloud'.  Var  of  knclood. 
in-cloze'.  Inclose.  Ref.  Sp. 
in-clud'a-ble  (Yn-klood'd-b’l ; 
243),  a.  See -able. 


ale,  senate,  dire,  Urn,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofa;  eve,  Svent,  end,  recent,  maker;  ice,  Ill;  old,  6bey,  orb,  5dd,  s5ft,  connect;  use,  unite,  urn,  up,  circus,  menii ; 

||  Foreign  Word.  +  Obsolete  Variant  of.  -(-combined  with.  =  equuU. 
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INCOMPOSITE 


-CLUi/ino  (-klood'Tng).  [L.  includere ,  inclusum  ;  in -  in  -{- 
claudere  to  shut.  See  close  ;  cf.  enclose.]  1.  To  con¬ 
fine  ;  shut  up  ;  inclose  ;  as,  the  nutshell  includes  the  kernel. 
The  complex  idea  of  three  lines  including  a  space.  Locke. 

2.  To  comprehend  or  comprise,  as  a  genus  the  species,  the 
whole  a  part,  an  argument  or  reason  the  inference;  to  take 
or  reckon  in  ;  to  contain  ;  embrace ;  as,  this  volume  in¬ 
cludes  the  essays  ;  to  and  including  the  tenth. 

The  loss  of  such  a  lord  includes  all  harm.  Shak. 

3.  To  conclude  ;  to  terminate  ;  also,  to  infer.  Obs. 

Come,  let  us  so  ;  we  will  inclutle  all  jars 
With  triumphs,  mirth,  and  rare  solemnity.  Shak. 
Syn.  —  Inclose,  comprise,  embrace,  involve.  See  contain. 
In-clud'ed  (Tn-klood'ed  ;  243),  p.  a.  1.  Inclosed  ;  con¬ 
fined;  embraced. 

2.  Bot.  Not  projecting  beyond  the  mouth  of  the  corolla  ; 

—  said  of  stamens  and  pistils.  Opposed  to  exserted. 

In  clusion  (Tn-kloo'zhihi  ;  243),  n.  [L.  inclusio.  See  in¬ 
clude.]  1.  Act  of  including,  or  state  of  being  included  ; 
as,  the  lines  of  inclusion  of  his  policy. 

2.  Min.  A  foreign  body,  gaseous,  liquid,  or  solid,  usually 
of  minute  size,  inclosed  in  the  mass  of  a  mineral, 
ln-clu'sive  (Tn-kloo'sTv  ;  243),  a.  [LL.  inclusivus:  cf.  F.  in- 
clusif .]  1.  Inclosing  ;  encircling  ;  surrounding;  contain¬ 
ing ;  comprising.  “  Inclusive  walls.”  Wordsworth. 

2.  Inclosed;  contained.  Obs. 

3.  [LL.  inclusive ,  adv.]  Comprehending  the  stated  limit 
or  extremes;  as,  from  Monday  to  Friday  inclusive ,  that  is, 
taking  in  both  Monday  and  Friday  ;  —  opposed  to  exclusive. 

—  in-clu'sive-ly,  adv.  —  in-clu'sive-ness,  n. 

In  CO  er'ci-ble  (In'ko-fir'sT-b’l),  a.  [in-  not  -j-  coercible  : 
cf.  F.  incoerctble.]  1.  Not  coercible. 

2.  Physics,  a  Not  capable  of  reduction  to  a  liquid  by 
pressure.  Cf.  permanent  oases,  b  That  cannot  be  con¬ 
fined  in,  or  excluded  from,  vessels ;  —  formerly  said  of  the 
so-called  imponderable  fluids,  heat,  light,  electricity,  etc. 
in  COg'i  ta  ble  (Tn-k5j'T-td-b’l),  a.  [L.  incogitabilis ;  in- 
not  -f-  cogitabiiis  cogitable.]  Not  cogitable;  inconceiv¬ 
able.  —  in-cog  i  ta-bil'i-ty  (-bTl'T-tT),  n. 

In  cog'i  tance  (-tdns)  I  n.  [L.  incogitantia.']  Want  of 
in  COg'i  tan  cy  (-tfin-sT)  )  thought,  or  of  the  power  of 
thinking  ;  thoughtlessness  ;  unreasonableness. 
in-COg'i-tant  (-tdnt),  a.  [L.  incog  it ans  ;  in-  not  -f-  cogi- 
tans,  p.  pr.  of  cogitare.  See  cogitate.]  Thoughtless;  incon¬ 
siderate;  also,  unable  to  think.  —  in  cog'i-tant-ly,  adv. 

Men  are  careless  and  mcogitaut.  J.  Goodman. 
in-cog'i  ta-tive  (-ta-tTv),  a.  Not  cogitative  ;  not  thinking  ; 

wanting  the  power  of  thought, 
in-cog'ni-to  (In-kQg'nT-to),  a.  or  adv.  [It.  incognito , 
masc.,  incognita ,  fern.,  L.  incognitus unknown  ;  in-  not  -f- 
cognitus  known,  p.  p.  of  cognoscere :  cf.  F.  incognito ,  fr. 
It.  See  cognition.]  With  (one’s)  identity  concealed, 
either  really  or  Actively  ;  esp.,  in  a  capacity  other  than 
one’s  official  capacity,  or  under  a  name  or  title  not  railing 
for  special  recognition  ;  —  used  esp.  of  personages  of  note  ; 
as,  the  baron  turned  out  to  be  an  emperor  incognito. 

The  prince  royal  of  Persia  came  thither  incognito  Tatter. 
in-COg'ni-tO,  n.  ;  pi.  -TOS  (-toz).  [See  incognito,  a .]  One 
who  is  appearing  or  1'  ving  incognito  ;  a  person  presented 
in  a  feigned  character  ;  also,  the  state  or  disguise  of  such 
a  person  ;  the  character  assumed. 

His  incognito  was  endangered.  Scott. 

in-COg'ni-za-ble  (Tn-k5g'nT-za-b’l  ;  277),  a.  Not  cogni¬ 
zable  ;  incapable  of  being  recognized,  known,  or  distin¬ 
guished.  —  in  cog  ni-za-bil'i-ty  (-bTl'T-tT),  n.  Rare. 

The  Lettish  race,  not  a  primitive  stock  of  the  Slav!,  but  n  dis¬ 
tinct  branch,  now  become  incognizable.  I'oake. 

in  cog'ni  zant  (-zant ;  277),  a.  Not  cognizant ;  unaware 
or  unconscious  :  —  with  of.  —  in  cog'ni  zance  (-zdns),  n. 
In  ca  her'ence  (Tn'ko-her'ens)  1  n. ;  pi.  -ences  (-?n-s6z), 
in'co-her'en-cy  (-?n-sT)  j  -encies  (-siz).  1.  Qual¬ 

ity,  state,  or  fact  of  being  incoherent ;  specif.  :  a  Want  of 
cohesion  or  adherence,  b  Want  of  connection  ;  incongru¬ 
ity  ;  inconsistency. 

Incoherences  in  matter,  and  suppositions  without  proofs,  put 
handsomely  together,  are  apt  to  pass  for  strong  reason.  Locke. 
2.  That  which  is  incoherent. 

Crude  incoherencies  .  .  .  and  nauseous  tautologies.  South. 
in  CO-her'ent  (-ent),  a.  [tn-  not  -f -coherent.']  Not  coher¬ 
ent.  a  Wanting  cohesion  ;  loose  ;  unconnected  ;  physi¬ 
cally  disconnected,  b  Wanting  agreement  or  coordina¬ 
tion  ;  incongruous ;  inconsistent ;  logically  disconnected. 
“  The  same  rambling,  incoherent  manner.”  Bp.  Warburton. 
— In' co  her'ent  ly,  adv.  —  in  co  her'ent  ness,  n. 
in  com  bus'ti  ble  (Tn'ktfin-bus'tT-b’l),  a.  [Cf.  F.  incom¬ 
bustible .]  Not  combustible  ;  uninflammable;  as,  asbestos 
and  carbon  dioxide  are  incombustible.  —  in  com  bus  ti- 
bil'i-ty  (  bil'T-tT),  n.  —  in  com-bus'ti-bly,  adv. 
in'come  (Tn'kuui),  1.  A  coming  in;  as:  a  Entrance; 
ingress.  “  At  mine  income  I  louted  low.”  Drant.  b  Ad¬ 
vent  ;  beginning  ;  inauguration.  “  Pain  pays  the  income  of 
each  precious  thing.”  Shak.  c  Influx  ;  inflow' ;  infusion. 
“  Incomes  of  light  and  strength  from  God.”  Bp.  Rust. 

2.  Hence:  Place  of  entry;  entrance  fee;  an  incomer.  Obs. 

3.  Something  that  comes  in  by  way  of  addition  or  incre¬ 
ment  ;  specif,  a  An  accidental  or  incidental  addition. 
Obs.  b  Physiol.  Ingested  food  or  other  substance  taken 
into  the  body  ;  the  ingesta. 


ln-clud'er  (Yn-klood'Pr),  n.  One 
that  includes.  [-able. I 

ln-clud'i-ble  (-Y-b’l).  a.  Seel 
In-clu'sa  (Yn-klflb'sa),  n.  jd. 
[NL.,  fr.  L.  inclusus,  n.  p.  of  in- 
cludt re  to  shut  in. f  .  A 
group  of  bivalve  mollusks  hav¬ 
ing  the  mantle  cavity  closed. 
The  shipworm  (  Teredo  navalts) 
is  an  example. 

in-cluse',  a.  [L.  inclusus,  p.  p.] 
Shut  up  ;  inclosed.  Ohs. 
ln-cluse',  v.  t.  To  inclose  Obs. 
in-cluse',  n.  [L.  inclusus ,  p.  p.: 
cf.  OF.  ejiclus.  See  include.] 
Keel.  Hist.  A  recluse. 
in-clu'Bion-iat,  n.  See  -ist. 
in-clu'siv.  Inclusive.  Ref.  Sp. 
ln-c’u'ao-ry,  a.  Inclusive.  Rare. 
In-coach'.  ^  excoach. 
hi  co  act',  in'co-act'ed,  a.  [L. 
incoactus;  in-  not  -f  coactus 
forced.]  rnconetrained.  Obs. 
inco-ag'u-la-ble  On'ko-flg'fl- 
la-b’l),  a.  See  in-.  n<»t. 
in  co-a-les'cence  (-d-lFs'ens),  n. 
State  of  not  coalescing.  Rare. 
In'co-bua.  +  INCUBUS. 
In-coct'ed.  a.  [L.  incoetus  un¬ 
cooked.  Cf.  concoct.]  Raw  ; 


indigestible.  Obs. 

|l  In  Coe'na  Do'ml-ni  (dtfnv'Y- 
nl).  [L.]  Lit.,  at  the  Lord’s  Sup¬ 
per;  —  a  celebrated  papal  bull,  a 
summary  of  ecclesiastical  cen¬ 
sures,  designed  to  be  read  in 
church  on  every  Holy  Thurs¬ 
day.  It  was  the'work  of  several 
popes  and  produced  much  con¬ 
troversy.  It  was  published  an¬ 
nually  tor  many  years  until  1770 
in  co-ex-ist'ence,  n.  State  of 
not  coexisting.  Obs. 
in-cog'  (Tn-kfig'),  adv.,  if  n. 
Incognito.  Colfoq. 
in-co 'gent.  a.  Sec  in-,  not. 
in-cog7ni-ta  (Yn-kfig'nY-td),  a. 
or  adv.  [See  in  coon  i  to. J  Un¬ 
known:  disguised:  —  said  of  a 
woman.  —  n ■  A  woman  in  dis¬ 
guise  ;  also,  the  disguise, 
in-cog'ni-tant.  a.  Ignorant.  Obs. 
ln-cog'nite  (Yn-k5g'nYt),  a.  [L. 
incognitus .]  Not  known.  Obs. 
in-cog 'ni-tave.  a.  See  in-,  not. 
in  cog-noa'cent  ( Y  n'k  5  g-n  0  s'- 
<®nt),  a.  Incognizant.  Rare. 
in  cog-nos 'ci-ble  (-Y-b’l),  a.  In¬ 
cognizable.  —  in/cog-no8/ci-bil'- 
i-ty  (-bll'Y-tY),  n. 


4.  That  gain  or  recurrent  benefit  (usually  measured  in 
money)  which  proceeds  from  labor,  business,  or  property  ; 
commercial  revenue  or  receipts  of  any  kind,  including 
wages  or  salaries,  the  proceeds  of  agriculture  or  commerce, 
the  rent  of  houses,  or  the  return  on  investments.  The 
total  receipts  from  any  branch  of  business  are  known  as 
the  gross  income.  That  portion  of  the  receipts  which  re¬ 
mains  after  paving  wages  and  for  materials  is  known  as 
net  income, which  is  in  turn  subdivided  into  interest  on  the 
capital  invested  and  profits  over  and  above  this  interest, 
or  net  income  in  the  narrowest  sense. 

5  In  theoretical  economics,  the  enjoyments  made  avail¬ 
able  for  the  community,  whether  in  the  form  of  goods  or 
services,  during  a  given  period  of  time,  usually  a  single 
year,  as  distinct  from  the  amount  of  goods  in  existence  at 
a  particular  moment.  This  use  of  the  word  income  repre¬ 
sents  an  attempt  to  apply  to  the  public  wealth  of  a  nation 
the  same  sort  of  measure  of  prosperity  which  the  preced¬ 
ing  sense  of  the  word  income  applies  to  the  private  w'ealth 
of  an  individual.  It  is,  however,  much  harder  to  use  suc¬ 
cessfully,  because  the  income  of  an  individual  can  be  very 
accurately  measured  in  money,  while  the  income  of  a  na¬ 
tion,  and  particularly  its  net  income,  often  seems  to  elude 
all  attempts  at  measurement. 

Capital  is  constantly  being  converted  into  income  and  income 
into  capital.  But  capital,  under  all  times  and  conditions,  is 
measured  as  a  quantity,  while  income  is  more  properly  measured 
as  a  rate.  Capital  is‘a  static  conception  independent  of  time; 
income ,  a  dynamic  conception  involving  the  element  of  time. 

A.  T.  Hadley. 

Syn.  —  Gain,  profit,  proceeds,  salary,  revenue,  receipts, 
interest,  emolument,  produce. 

Income  account.  Corporation  Finance.  The  account 
that  states  the  amount,  sources,  and  expenditure  of  in¬ 
come,  —  usually  under  the  heads  of  gross  earnings,  net  in¬ 
come,  operating  expenses,  interest  and  other  charges  that 
are  prior  to  dividends,  dividends,  and  surplus, 
income  basis.  Finance.  The  basis  of  reckoning  invest¬ 
ments,  profits,  etc.,  according  to  the  percentage  that  the 
interest  or  revenue  bears  to  the  actual  cost ;  as,  a  bond 
yielding  3  per  cent  interest  on  its  par  value  and  bought  at 
60  is  on  an  income  basis  of  5  per  cent, 
income  bond-  Finance.  A  bond  that  is  secured  by  a  lien 
on  the  (net)  income  (that  is,  earnings)  of  a  company.  It  is 
slightly  preferable  to  preferred  stock, 
in'eom  er  (Tn'kum'er),  n.  One  that  comes  in  ;  as  ;  an 
immigrant ;  a  new  tenant ;  an  intruder  ;  Sports ,  a  bird  that 
flies  toward  the  sportsman. 

income  tax.  A  tax  on  a  person’s  incomes, emoluments, prof¬ 
its,  etc.,  or  on  the  excess  over  a  certain  amount.  See  tax. 
ln'com  ing,  a.  Ooming  in  ;  accruing,  as  profit ;  taking 
possession,  as  a  tenant ;  beginning,  as  a  year;  entering,  as 
an  immigrant. 

in'eom  ing,  n.  1.  Act  or,  formerly,  place  of  coming  in  ; 
arrival ;  as,  one’s  incomings  and  outgoings. 

2.  That  which  comes  in  ;  esp.,  a  gain  or  receipt;  income  ; 

—  usually  in  ptl. 

Many  incomings  are  subject  to  great  fluctuations.  Tooke. 

in  com  men  su  ra  bil'i  ty  (Tn'kS-mgn'slidb-ra-bTl'T-tT),  n. 

Quality  or  state  of  being  incommensurable. 

In  com  men'su  ra-ble  (-inSu'shdb-rd-b’l),  a.  [m-  not  -}- 
commensurable :  cf.  F.  incommensurable.'}  1.  Math.  Not 
commensurable;  having  no  common  measure  ;  as,  quanti¬ 
ties  are  incommensurable  w  hen  no  third  quantity  can  be 
found  that  is  an  aliquot  part  of  each.  The  side  and  diago¬ 
nal  of  a  square,  or  a  circle  and  its  diameter,  are  incommen¬ 
surable.  In  arithmetic,  having  no  common  divisor  but  1. 
2.  Hence,  in  general,  not  commensurable  ;  having  no  com¬ 
mon  standard  of  measurement,  or  basis  of  comparison  as 
to  value,  size,  or  greatness,  etc.;  also,  with  with ,  not  to  be 
measured  or  compared  in  size,  value,  etc.;  incommensurate. 

They  are  quantities  incommensurable.  liurke. 

—  in'com-men'su  ra-ble  ness  n.  —  in  com  men'su  ra- 
bly,  adv. 

in  com-men'su-ra-ble.  n.  a  That  which  is  incommensura¬ 
ble,  as  a  quantity  b  One  of  two  or  more  quantities  that 
have  no  common  measure. 

in  com  men'su-rate  (-rat),  a.  Not  commensurate  ;  specif.  : 
a  Incommensurable,  b  Inadequate  ;  as,  our  means  are 
incommensurate  to  our  wants.  —  in  com  men'su-rate-ly, 
adv.  —  in'com-men'su-rate-ness,  n. 

Syn.  —  Disproportionate  ;  inadequate,  insufficient, 
in  corn-mode'  (Tn'ktf-mod'),  v.  t. ;  in'com-mod'ed  (-mod'- 
5d)  ;  in'com-mod'ing  (-mod'Tng).  [F.  incommoder ,  L. 
incommodare ,  fr.  incommodus  inconvenient ;  in-  not  -J- 
commodus  convenient.  See  commodious.]  To  give  incon¬ 
venience  or  trouble  to  ;  to  disturb  or  molest ;  to  put  out ; 
to  discommode  ;  as,  incommoded  by  want  of  room. 

Syn.  —  Annoy,  disturb,  trouble,  molest,  discommode,  in¬ 
convenience,  disquiet,  vex,  plague, 
in'com  mo'dl  OUS  (-mo'dT-ws),  a.  [in-  not  -f-  commodious : 
cf.  LL.  incom modiosus,  L.  incommodus ,  F.  incommode.'] 
Tending  to  incommode  ;  not  commodious  ;  not  affording 
ease  or  advantage  ;  unsuitable  ;  inconvenient.  —  in'eom- 
mo'di  ous  ly,  adv.  —  in  com  mo'di  ous  ness,  n. 
in  com-mod'i-ty  (-m5d'T-tT),  n.  ;  pi.  -ties  (-tTz).  [L.in- 
commoditas :  cf.  F.  incommodUe.  See  incommodious.]  In¬ 
convenience  ;  trouble  ;  annoyance  ;  disadvantage. 

A  great  incommodity  to  the  body.  Jer.  Taylor. 

in  com-mu'ni-ca  ble  (-mu'nT-kd-b’l),  a.  [L.  incommuni- 
cabilis:  cf.  F.  incommunicable.  See  in-  not;  communica¬ 


ble.]  1.  Not  communicable;  incapable  of  being  commu¬ 
nicated,  told,  or  imparted,  to  others,  or  shared  with  them. 
Health  and  understanding  are  incommunicable.  Southey. 

2.  Uncommunicative.  Rare. 

3.  Having  no  communication  or  intercommunication.  Rare. 

—  in  com  mu'ni  ca-bil'i-ty  (Tn'ktf-mu'nT-kri-bTl'T-tT),  in'- 
com-mu'ni  ca  ble  ness,  n.~ in'com-mu'ni-ca-bly,  adv. 

in  com  mu'ni-ca  tive  (-ka-tTv),  a.  Not  communicative  ; 
reserved  ;  hence,  not  disposed  to  hold  fellowship  or  inter¬ 
course  with  others  ;  exclusive.  —  in'COm-mu'ni-ca-tiVO- 
ly,  adv.  —  in  com  mu'ni-ca-tive-ness,  n. 

The  Chinese  .  .  .  an  incommumcati re  nation.  C.  Buchanan. 
in  com-mut'a-ble  (-mut'd-b’l),  a.  [L.  incommutabilis :  cf. 
F.  incommutable.  See  in-  not  ;  commutable.]  Not  com- 
mutable  :  a  Unchangeable,  b  Unexchangeable.  —  in  com- 
mut  a  bil'i-ty  (-bTl'T-tT),  n.  — in  com  mut'a-bly,  adv. 
in  com-pact'  (Tu'kdm-pSkt'),  a.  Not  compact ;  not  having 
the  parts  firmly  united  ;  not  solid  ;  incoherent ;  loose  ; 
discrete.  —  in'com-pact'ly,  adv.  — in  com  pact'ness,  n. 
in  com'pa-ra-ble  (Tn-kbm'pd-rd-b’l),  a.  [L.  incompara- 
bilis:  cf.  F.  incomparable.  See  in-  not;  comparable.] 

1.  Beyond  comparison  ;  unapproachably  eminent ;  without 
a  peer  or  equal ;  matchless  ;  peerless  ;  transcendent. 

A  merchant  of  incomparable  wealth.  Shak. 

The  incomjjarable  Sir  Isaac  Newton.  Bp.  Warburton. 
2  Not  suitable  for  comparison;  — followed  by  with  or  to. 

—  in-com'pa-ra-ble-ness,  n.  —  in-com'pa-ra  bly,  adv. 
in  com-pat'i-bil'i-ty  (TiUkdm-pSt'T-bTl'T-tT),  n.;  jd.  -ties 

(-tTz).  [Cf.  F.  incom patibi till.]  Quality  or  state  of  being 
incompatible  ;  inconsistency  ;  irreconcilableness  ;  also,  an 
incompatible  thing  or  quality;  an  incompatible, 
in  com  pat'i  ble  (-p5t'T-b‘l),  a.  [in-  not  -j-  compatible : 
cf.  F.  incompatible.]  1.  Of  offices,  dignities,  etc.,  incapa¬ 
ble  of  being  held  at  the  same  time  by  the  same  person. 

2.  Not  compatible;  incapable  of  appearing  or  of  being 
thought  together  or  of  entering  into  the  same  system, 
theory,  or  practice ;  mutually  inconsistent ;  as,  incom- 
patible  ideas  or  plans  ;  incapable  of  harmonious  combina¬ 
tion  ;  incongruous ;  as,  incompatible  colors  ;  incapable  of 
harmonious  association  or  of  acting  in  accord;  disagreeing  ; 
discordant;  as,  incompatible  persons  or  tastes. 

A  strength  and  obduracy  of  character  incompatible  with  hie 
meek  and  innocent  nature.  Southey. 

3.  Pharrn.  &  Med.  Incapable  of  being  put  or  used  together 
because  of  chemical  decomposition  or  counteraction  of 
physiological  effects  ;  —  said  of  drugs  or  other  medicines. 

4.  Iiltolerant ;  —  followed  by  of.  Obs. 

Syn.  —  See  inconsistent. 

incompatible  terms,  Logic ,  terms  not  combinable  in  thought, 
in  com  pat'i  ble,  n.  One  that  is  incompatible;  e6p.,y;/., 
incompatible  drugs  or  other  medicines, 
in-com'pe-tence  (Tn-k5m'pe-tens)  1  n.  [Cf.  F.  incompt- 
ln-com'pe  ten  cy  (-t£n-sT)  )  tence.]  Quality,  state, 

or  fact  of  being  incompetent;  want  of  physical,  intellectual, 
or  moral  ability  ;  insufficiency  ;  inadequacy  ;  specif.,  want 
of  legal  qualification  or  fitness  ;  as,  the  incompetency  of  a 
child  for  hard  labor,  of  an  idiot  for  intellectual  efforts,  or 
of  a  judge  to  try  a  case  involving  his  own  interests. 

Syn.  —  Inability,  disqualification,  incapability,  unfitness, 
in-com'pe-tent  (-t?nt),  a.  [Cf.  F.  incompetent,  L.  incom - 
pelens.  See  in-  not ;  competent.]  1.  Not  competent ; 
wanting  in  adequate  strength,  power,  capacity,  means, 
qualifications,  or  the  like  ;  incapable  ;  unable  ;  inadequate  ; 
unfit ;  specif.,  not  having  the  necessary  legal  qualifications. 
Incompetent  to  perform  the  duties  of  the  place.  Macaulay. 
Incompetent  to  the  charge  of  her  property.  Parkman. 
2.  Geol.  t(r  Engin.  Designating  strata  and  rock  structures 
which  have  not  the  rigidity  and  flexibility  to  withstand 
straining  forces,  but  which  tend  rather  to  flow'  under  them. 
Syn.  —  Insufficient,  inefficient,  disqualified.  See  unfit. 
In-com'pe-tent,  n.  One  who  is  incompetent ;  as  :  one  in¬ 
capable  of  managing  his  affairs  because  mentally  defi¬ 
cient  or  undeveloped  ;  as,  children  and  idiots  are  incompe¬ 
tents  in  the  eyes  of  the  law ;  one  incapable  of  doing  w  hat 
is  properly  required  of  him  ;  as,  these  workmen  are  incom¬ 
petents  ;  one  unable  to  cope  with  the  circumstances  of  his 
life  ;  as,  an  incompetent  in  the  struggle  for  existence, 
in  com  plete'  (Tn'kflm-plet'),  a.  [L.  incompletus  :  cf.  F. 
incomplet.  See  in-  not ;  complete.]  Not  complete ;  not 
filled  up  ;  not  finished  ;  not  having  all  its  parts,  or  not 
having  them  all  adjusted  ;  imperfect ;  defective. 

A  most  imperfect  and  incomplete  divine.  Milton. 
incomplete  fistula,  Med.,  a  fistula  open  at  one  end  only.  —  1. 
flower,  a  flower  in  which  one  or  more  of  the  floral  w  horls 
are  wanting.—  i.  fracture.  See  fracture,  2.  —  i.  metamor¬ 
phosis.  See  metamorphosis.  —  i.  pair.  Kinematics ,  a  pair 
whose  motion  is  imperfectly  defined.  —  i.  pupa.  See  pupa. 
in  com-ple'tion  (-ple'shwn),  n.  Want  of  completion, 
in-com'plex  (Tn-k5m'plgks ;  277),  a.  Not  complex  ;  un- 
compounded  ;  simple.  —  in'COm-plex'i-ty  (Tn'ktfm-plfk'- 
sT-tt),  n.  —  in-com'plex-ly,  adv. 

ln  com-pli'ance  (TiUktfm-pli'ans),  in'com-pli'an-cy  (  an- 

sT),  7i.  Quality  or  state  of  being  incompliant ;  obstinacy, 
in'eom-pli'ant  (-ant),  a.  Not  compliant;  unyielding  ;  stub¬ 
born  ;  of  substances,  not  pliant.  —  ilUcom-pIi'ant-ly,  adv. 
in'com-pos'lte  (-pbz'Tt ;  Tn-k5m'po-zTt ;  cf.  composite),  a. 
[L.  incompositus.  See  composite.]  Not  composite ;  un¬ 
compounded.  —  incompoaite  number,  a  prime  number. 


in  co-her  en-tif'ic  (Yn/ko-her/- 
£n-tlf'lk ),  a.  [F.  incoherent  -f- 
L .  facer e  to  make.]  Causing  in¬ 
coherence.  II.  [coherent.  7?. | 

in  co-her'ing  (-her'Yng),  a.  In-| 
in  co-he'sion  (-he'zhun),  n.  In¬ 
coherence.  R.  [herent.  R.  1 
in  co-he'sive  (-sYv),  a.  Inco-| 
in  co-in'ci  dent  ( -1  n'sY-dent),  a. 
See  in-,  not.  —  in  co-in'ci-dence 
(-d'‘ns),  n.  [tion.l 

II  in  co'i-tu.  [L.]  In  copula- 1 
in'co-lant,  n.  fL.  incolans ,  p. 
prj  An  inhabitant.  Obs. 
in'co-ler.  n.  [L.  incolere  to  in¬ 
habit  :  cf.  L.  incola  inhabitant, 
OF.  incole .]  An  inhabitant  Obs. 
in'co-lu'mi-ty  (Yn/ko-lQ'mY-tY), 
n.  [L.  mcolumitas,  fr.  incolumis 
uninjured,  safe  :  cf.  OF.  inco- 
lumite.]  Safety  ;  security.  Obs. 
in-com'ber.  encumber. 
in' corn-bin 'ing  (Yn'kdm-bln'- 
itiL-  Incompatible.  Obs. 
in  com-bus'ti-ble,  n.  An  incom¬ 
bustible  substance.  [-nbss.I 
in'com-bui'ti-ble-ness,  n.  Seel 
in-come',  v.  i.  [AS.  tncuman.] 
To  come  in.  Obs. 
ln'come,  n.  [in,  adv.  -f  come.] 


A  tumor  or  swelling.  Scot,  if 
Dial.  Eng. 

in'come-less,  a.  See -less. 
in-com'fort-a-ble,  a.  See  in-, 
not.  Obs.  [Incivility.  Obs.  I 
in-com'i-ty  On-ktfm'T-tY),  n.| 
hUcom-mend',  r.  t.  To  com¬ 
mend  or  commit  (to).  Obs. 
in  com-mend'a-ble.  a.  See  in-, 
not.  Obt.  [MEN DAM. I 

in  com-men'dam.  See  com-| 
in  com-mer'ci-o.  [L.]  See 
comm  erci  cm. 

in  com-mi8 'ci-ble  ( Yn/k  tf-mYs'Y- 
b’l),  a.  [L.  incommiscibilis ;  in- 
not  -f  commiscibilis  that  can  be 
mingled.]  Immiscible.  Rare. 
—  in  com-mis  ci-bil'i-ty  (-bll'Y- 
tY).  n.  Rare.  (Ohs.l 

in  com-mixed',  a  Unmixed.l 
in  com  mix'ture,  n.  State  of 
being  unmixed.  Obs.  [ed.  I 
in-com'mo-date,  a.  Incommod-I 
ln-com'mo-date  (Y  n-k  5  m'<*»- 
dat),  v.  t.  [L.  iricommodatus , 
p.  p.]  To  incommode.  Obs.  — 
in-conUmo-da'tlon  (-da'shun), 
n.  Obs.  or  R. 

in'eom-mode',  a.  [F.]  Inconven¬ 
ient.  Obs.  —  n.  An  inconven¬ 


ience.  Obs.  [-ME  NT.  I 

in  com-mode'ment.  n.  Seel 
in  com-mu'ni-cat  ed  (Y  n'k  ri- 
inn'nY-kaUf-d),  uUcom-mu'ni- 
cat  ing  (-katOng),  a.  See  in-, 
not.  Obs. 

in  com-mu  ni-ca'tion,//.  Lack  of 
communication.  Obs.  [-NESS. I 
in  com-mut'a-ble-nesB,  n.  See| 
in-com  pa-ra-bil'i-ty  (Yn-kOnU- 
pd-rd-bYl'Y-tY),  n.  Quality  or 
state  of  being  incomparable, 
in-com'pa  ra-ble.  n.  Zoid.  The 
nonpareil.  Tcomparable.  Obs.  | 
in^om-parea',  a.  Peerless  ;  in- 1 
in-com'paBB.  +  encompass. 
in'com-pas'Bi-ble,  a.  [OF.]  In¬ 
compatible.  Obs. 
in  com-pas'Bion  (Yn'k^m-pash'- 
un),  n.  [in-  not  -4-  compassion J 
Want  of  compassion.  Obs.  or  R. 
In'com-paB'Bion-ate  (-it  t),  a. 
See  in-,  not.  -  in  com  pas'slon- 
ate-ly.  adv.  —  in  com-paB'sion- 
ate-nesfl ,n.  All  Rare.  [-ness.I 
In'com-pat'i-ble-neBB.  u.  See| 
in  com-pat'l-bly,  adv.  of  in¬ 
compatible.  [not.  I 

in  com-pen'di-oui.  a.  See  in-,| 
ln  com-pen'ia-ble,  a.  Not  to  he 


recompensed.  Obs. 
in-com'pe-tent  ly,  adv.  of  in¬ 
competent.  [-NESS.I 

ln-com'pe  tent-nesB,  n.  Seel 
inborn  pet'i-Ue  O^kdm-pSt'Y- 
b’l),  a.  [Cf.  incompetent.] 
Notcompetible:  unsuitable  Obs. 

-  in  com  pet  i-bil'i-ty  (-bl  l'Y- 
tY).  in  com-pet'i-ble-nesB.  n.Obs. 
in^om-plet'a-ble  (-plet'a-b’l), 
a.  That  cannot  he  completed. 

—  in'com-plet  a-bil'i-ty  (-bYl'Y- 

tY  ).  in'com  plet'a-ble-nesB,  n. 
in'com-plet'ed  (-ed),  (/.  I  nconv 
ileted.  Rare.  [plete.  I 

n'com-plete'ly.cu/r.  of  incom- | 
in  com-plete'neBB.  n.  See  -ness. 
in  com-pli'a-ble  (-jill'd-b’l),  a. 
See  in-,  not.  Obs.-ln'com- 
pli'a-Ue-ness,  n.  Obs.  [Oba.l 
ln-com'pli-cate,  a.  See  in-,  not.  I 
ln  com-ply'ing.  a.  See  in-,  not. 
hPcom-port'a-ble,  a.  Unbear¬ 
able.  Obs. 

hPcom-posed'  (Yn'kdm-pdzd'), 
a.  a  Not  composed  ;  disor¬ 
dered:  disturbed,  b  Not  compos¬ 
ite  :  simple.  —  in  com-pos'ed-ly 
(-poz'fd-lY),  adv.  —  ln'com- 
pos'ed-nea*,  n.  All  Obs.  or  R. 


food,  foot ;  out,  oil ;  chair  ;  go  ;  sing,  iqk  ;  ♦hen,  thin;  nature,  verdure  (250) ;  K  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144) ;  boN  ;  yet ;  zh  =  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Gums. 
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INCOMPOSSIBLE 


1090 


INCONTROVERTIBLY 


in'com  pos'si  ble  (Tn'k3m-p5s'Y-b*l),  a.  [in-  not  -}-  corn- 
possible  :  cf.  F.  incompossible .]  Not  mutually  possible ;  in¬ 
consistent  ;  incompatible.  Chiefly  Philos.  —  in'com-pos- 
si-bil'i-ty  (-bTl'T-tT),  w. 

ln-com'pre  hen  si-bil'l-tyOhi-kbm'pre-hgn'sT-bTl'T-tT),  n.; 
pi.  -ties  (-tlz).  [Cf.  F.  incomprehensibilite .]  Quality  of 
being,  or  that  which  is,  incomprehensible ;  incomprehen¬ 
sibleness  ;  inconceivability  ;  inexplicability. 
In-com'pre-hen'si-ble  (-hgn'sT-b’l),  a.  [L.  incomprehen - 
sibil is:  cf.  F.  incomprehensible.  See  in-  not;  comprehen¬ 
sible.]  1.  Not  capable  of  being  contained  within  limits. 

An  infinite  and  incomprehensible  substance.  Hooker. 

2.  Not  capable  of  being  comprehended  or  understood  ;  be¬ 
yond  the  reach  of  the  human  mind  ;  as,  the  mysteries  of 
creation  are  incomprehensible ;  beyond  the  powers  of  a 
particular  mind ;  unintelligible ;  as,  mathematics  are  in¬ 
comprehensible  to  him  ;  hence,  in  a  weaker  sense,  beyond 
ordinary  comprehension  ;  unfathomable  ;  as,  incomprehen¬ 
sible  moods;  enigmatic  ;  as,  an  incomprehensible  person. 

And  all  her  numbered  stars  that  seem  to  roll 
Spaces  incomprehensible.  Milton. 

3.  That  cannot  be  caught  or  held.  Obs. 

—  in  com  pre-hen'si  ble  ness,  n.  —  in  com'pre-hen'si- 
bly,  ndv. 

in  com  pre-hen'sion  (-shun),  n.  Want  of  comprehension 
or  understanding.  “  Mazes  and  incomprehensions.11  Bacon. 
in  com'pre  hen'sive  (-stv),  1.  Not  comprehensive. 

2.  Incomprehensible.  Obs. 

in  com-press'i  ble  (Tn'ktfm-pres'T-b’l),  a.  [in-  not  -f-  com¬ 
pressible  :  cf.  F.  incompressible.']  Not  compressible;  re¬ 
sisting,  or  incapable  of,  compression. 

In  con  ceiv  a  bll'i  ty  (Tnkdn-sev'a-bTl'T-tT),  n. ;  pi.  -ties 
(-tlz).  Character  of  being,  or  that  which  is,  inconceivable. 

The  inconceivability  of  the  Infinite.  Mansel. 

Inconceivability  of  the  negative  or  opposite,  Me/aph..  a  crite¬ 
rion  of  truth  brought  into  prominence  by  Herbert  Spencer, 
who  held  that  wherever  the  opposite  of  a  given  proposition, 
that  is,  the  denial  of  its  truth,  is  incapable  of  being  con¬ 
ceived,  the  proposition  is  to  be  accepted  as  true  or  as  ex¬ 
pressing  a  necessary  relation, 
in'eon  ceiv'a  ble  (-sev'o-b'l),  a.  [in-  not  +  conceivable  : 
cf.  F.  inconcevable.]  1.  Not  conceivable  ;  of  which  no 
conception  can  be  formed,  or  which  cannot  conceivably 
be  regarded  as  true;  in  reference  to  the  imagination,  that 
cannot  be  imaged  ;  unimaginable  ;  as,  color  is  inconceiva¬ 
ble  to  those  born  blind  ;  non- Euclidean  space  is  inconceiv¬ 
able  ;  in  reference  to  logical  relations  of  ideas,  that  cannot 
be  entertained  by  the  mind  ;  unthinkable  ;  as,  it  is  incon¬ 
ceivable  that  a  thing  can  both  be  and  not  be  at  the  same 
time  and  in  the  same  way  ;  in  reference  to  belief,  that  can¬ 
not  be  regarded  as  true;  incredible;  unbelievable;  as,  it  is 
inconceivable  that  God  should  want-mly  inflict  suffering. 

2.  Loosely  :  Hard  to  believe  ;  incredible  ;  as,  it  is  inconceiv¬ 
able  that  the  present  stock  market  conditions  should  last. 

—  in  con-ceiv'a  ble  ness,  n.  —  in  con  ceiv'a  bly,  adv. 
ln  con-cin'ni-ty  (Tn-kdn-sTn'T-tT),  n.  [L.  inconcinnilas.] 

Want,  of  concinnity  ;  unsuitableness.  Rare. 

There  is  an  inconcinnity  in  admitting  these  words.  Trench. 
ln  con  clu'sive  (-kloo'sTv  ;  243),  a.  Not  conclusive  ;  lead¬ 
ing  to  no  conclusion ;  not  closing  or  settling  a  point  in 
question  ;  as,  an  inconclusive  debate  ;  not  leading  to  a  def¬ 
inite  conclusion  or  result;  as,  an  inconclusive  campaign. 

Arguments  .  .  .  inconclusive  und  impertinent.  South. 

—  in'con-clu'sive-ly,  adv.  —  in'con-clu'sive  ness,  n. 

In'  con-den'sa-ble  (-d8n'sa-b’l),  a.  Also  -si-ble  (-sT-b’l). 

Not  condensable  ;  incapable  of  being  condensed.  —  in  con 
den  sa  bil'i-ty,  -si-bil'i-ty  (-bTl'T-tl),  n. 
in-con'dite  (Tn-k5n'dTt ;  277),  a.  [L.  inconditus  ;  in-  not 
-j-  conditus,  p.  p.  of  condere  to  put  or  join  together.  See 
condition.]  Badly  put  together  ;  ill-composed  ;  unformed 
or  unfinished  ;  hence,  crude  ;  unrefined.  Rare. 
ln'con-form'l  ty  (Tn'ktfn-fbr'mT-tT),  7i.  Want  of  conform¬ 
ity  ;  nonconformity. 

In-con'gru-ent  (Tn-k5q'groo-ent),  a.  [L.  incongruens.  See 
in-  not;  congruent.]  1.  Incongruous;  not  congruent; 
unsuitable  or  not  suiting  ;  incongruous. 

2.  Anal.  Not  corresponding  in  shape  and  curvature;  — 
said  of  opposed  articular  surfaces  in  joints 
ln-COJl'gru-ent  ly,  adv.  In  an  incongruent  manner;  as,  an 
incongruently  saturated  solution  (see  under  congruently). 
ln  con  gru'i-ty  (Tn/k<5u-grob'T-tT),  >/. :  pi.  -ties  (-tTz).  [m- 
not congruity :  cf.  F.  incongruite.]  1.  Quality  or  state 
of  being  incongruous  ;  want  of  congruity  ;  unsuitableness  ; 
inconsistency ;  impropriety  ;  inharmony  ;  disagreement. 

The  fathers  make  use  of  this  acknowledgment  of  the  incongru¬ 
ity  of  images  to  the  Deity,  from  thence  to  prove  the  incongruity 
of  the  worship  of  them.  Bp.  Stillingfleet. 

2.  That  which  is  incongruous  ;  an  incongruous  thing, 
in-con'gru  ous  (Tn-k5i]'gioo-Ms),  a.  [L.  incongruus.  See 
in- not;  congruous.]  Not  congruous  ;  specif.:  a  Charac¬ 
terized  by  lack  of  harmony,  consistency,  or  compatibility 
with  one  another ;  as,  incongruous  colors ;  incongruous 
desires,  b  Characterized  by  disagreement  or  lack  of  har¬ 
mony  or  conformity  (with  or  to  something) ;  as,  conduct 


incongruous  with  avowed  principles;  a  digression  incongru¬ 
ous  to  the  general  plan,  c  Characterized  by  inconsistency 
or  inharmony  of  its  own  parts  or  qualities ;  as,  an  incon¬ 
gruous  story  ;  an  incongruous  religion,  d  Characterized 
by  lack  of  propriety  or  suitableness  ;  not  congruous  with 
what  is  generally  regarded  as  fit  or  seemly  ;  as,  incongru¬ 
ous  manners  or  behavior.  6  Math.  Not  congruent.  See 
congruent. 

Syii.  —  Unsuitable,  inharmonious,  disagreeing,  absurd, 
inappropriate,  unfit,  improper.  See  inconsistent. 

—  in-con'gru-ous-ly,  adv.  —  in-con'gru-ous-ness,  n. 
in  con'sclent  (Tn-k5n'sh£nt),  a.  Not  conscious  ;  not  due  to, 

not  actuated  by, consciousness. — in  con'science(-shens),7i. 
in-con'se-quence  (Tn-kbn'se-kwgns),  n.  [L.  inconsequen- 
tia.]  1.  Quality  or  state  of  being  inconsequent;  specif.  : 
a  Want  of  just  or  logical  inference  or  argument ;  illogi¬ 
cality.  b  Want  of  sequence;  inconsecutiveness ;  irrele¬ 
vance.  c  Want  of  consequence  ;  unimportance.  Rare. 

2.  Character  or  mood  marked  by  inconsequence.  “  A  wild 
inconsequence  now  possessed  him.”  C.  E.  Craddock. 
in-con'se-quent  (-kwgnt),  a.  [L.  inconsequens.  See  in- 
not;  consequent.]  1.  Not  following  from  the  premises  ; 
not  regularly  inferred  ;  invalid  ;  illogical ;  inconsistent. 

Loose  and  inconsequent  conjectures  Sir  T.  Browne. 

2.  Not  obeying  any  natural  sequence  ;  inconsecutive  ;  dis¬ 
connected  ;  irrelevant. 

“I  want  my  mother!”  Ellen  repeated  in  her  gentle  wrail  as 
plaintively  inconsequent  as  the  note  of  a  bird  Mary  Wilkins 

3.  Characterized  by  inconsequence,  or  want  of  logic  or  rel¬ 
evancy  ;  as,  an  inconsequent  mind  or  character. 

4.  Of  no  consequence  ;  unimportant.  Rare. 
inconsequent  drainage,  antecedent  drainage. 

in  con  se  quen'tial  (-kwgn'shfil),  a.  1.  Not  regularly 
following  from  the  premises  ;  hence,  irrelevant. 

2.  Unimportant;  of  no  consequence.  Rare.  J .C.  Van  Dyke. 

—  in  con  se-quen-tial'i-ty  (-kwgn-shai'T-tT),?*.—  in  con' - 
se-quen'tial  ly,  adv. 

in  con  sid'er  a  ble  (Tn'ktfn-sTd'er-d-b’l),  a.  [Cf.  OF.  incon¬ 
siderable .]  1.  Too  great  to  be  considered  or  reckoned.  Obs. 

2.  Not  considerable  ;  unworthy  of  consideration  or  notice  ; 

unimportant ;  small  ;  trivial  ;  as,  an  inconsiderable  dis¬ 
tance,  quantity,  degree,  value,  or  sum.  “  The  baser  scum 
and  inconsiderable  dregs  of  Rome.”  Stepney. 

3.  Inconsiderate  ;  careless.  Obs. 

—in  con  sid'er  a  ble  ness,".— in  con  sid'er  a  bly,Gtfr. 
in  con-sid'er-ate  (-sTd'er-at),  a.  [L.  incousideratus.  See 
in-  not;  considerate.]  1.  Not  adequately  considered; 
ill-considered ;  ill-advised. 

2.  Not  considerate  ;  not  attentive  to  safety  or  to  propriety  ; 
not  regarding  the  rights  or  feelings  of  otheis  ;  hasty  ;  care¬ 
less  ;  thoughtless  ;  heedless  ;  as,  the  young  are  generally 
inconsiderate  ;  inconsiderate  conduct. 

3.  Not  held  in  consideration  or  esteem.  Obs. 

Syn.  — Inattentive,  inadvertent,  negligent,  improvident, 
imprudent,  indiscreet,  incautious,  injudicious,  rash. 

—  in  con  sid'er  ate  ly,  adv.—  in  con  sid'er  ate  ness,  n. 
in  con  sid  er-a'tion  (-a'shwn),  n.  [L.  inconsideratio :  cf. 

F.  inconsideration .]  Want  of  due  consideration  ;  inatten¬ 
tion  to  consequences  ;  inconsiderateness  :  also,  an  instance 
or  display  of  this.  “  Not  gross,  willful,  deliberate  crimes; 
but  rather  the  effects  of  inconsideration .”  Sharp. 

in  con-sist'en-cy  (Tn'ktfn-sTs'ten-sT),  n. ;  pi.  -cies  (-sTz). 

1.  Quality  or  state  of  being  inconsistent;  specif.:  a  Want 
of  agreement,  consonance,  harmony,  compatibility,  tc. 

There  is  n  perfect  inconsi stency  between  that  which  is  >  debt 
and  that  which  is  of  free  gift.  South. 

b  Want  of  stability,  uniformity,  or  steadiness. 

Mutability  of  temper,  and  inconsistency  with  ourselves,  is  the  ) 
greatest  weakness  of  human  nature.  Addison. 

2.  An  instance  of  inconsistent  character  or  inconsistent 
condition  ;  also,  that  which  is  inconsistent. 

If  a  man  would  register  all  bis  opinions  upon  love,  politics,  re¬ 
ligion,  and  learning,  what  a  bundle  of  inconsistencies  and  con¬ 
tradictions  would  appear  at  last !  Swift. 

in  con  sist'ent  (-tent),  a.  [in-  not  -f-  consistent.']  1.  Not 
consistent ;  specif.  :  a  Showing,  or  marked  by,  lack  of 
consistency  ;  in  respect  to  logical  relations,  contradictory 
or  inconsequent;  illogical;  as,  inconsistent  hypotheses; 
an  inconsistent  conclusion  ;  in  respect  to  aesthetic  relations, 
inharmonious  ;  inconsonant ;  inaccordant ;  as,  inconsistent 
composition ;  in  respect  to  character,  sentiment,  etc.,  in¬ 
congruous  ;  incompatible  ;  irreconcilable. 

Wisdom  and  virtue  are  fur  from  being  inconsistent  with  polite¬ 
ness  and  good  humor.  Addison. 

b  Not  exhibiting  uniformity  of  sentiment,  steadiness  to 
principle,  etc.  ;  fickle  ;  changeable. 

Thoughtless,  thankless,  inconsistent  man.  Young. 
2.  Without  material  consistency  or  coherence  of  parts. 
Syn.  — Contradictory,  discordant,  dissonant,  repugnant, 
irreconcilable,  incoherent,  discrepant.  —  Inconsistent,  in¬ 
congruous,  incompatible.  Inconsistent  implies  contra¬ 
diction  or  discrepancy  ;  incongruous,  lack  of  harmony,  or 
reciprocal  unsuitability,  often  verging  on  absurdity  ;  in¬ 
compatible  suggests  positive  opposition  or  contrariety,  as 
of  objects  or  qualities  which  cannot  coexist ;  as,  “  Poems 
and  metaphysics  (say  you,  with  your  spectacles  on)  are  in¬ 
consistent  things.  A  metaphysical  poem  is  a  contradiction 


in  terms”  (T.  Gray);  “The  manifold  inconsistencies  of 
persons  .  .  .  who  attempt  to  unite  incompatibilities  ”  ( J . 
H.  Mewman);  “  Incongruity  fronting  Incongruity,  and  as 
it  were  recognizing  themselves  incongruous,  and  staring 
stupidly  in  each  other’s  face  ”  ( Carlyle ) ;  “  She  was  quite 
incongruous  with  his  notion  of  ministers’  daughters  in 
general  ”  (G.  Eliot) ;  “the  incompatible  notions,  in  which 
consists  its  inconceivableness  ”  (J.  II.  Newman)  ;  “  Polite¬ 
ness  and  Caliban  are  incompatible  notions  ”  (id,) ;  cf.  in¬ 
compatibility  of  temper.  See  dissonant,  opposite;  cf. 

CONSONANT. 

inconsistent  triad,  Symbolic  Logic,  the  symbolic  form  to 
which  all  valid  syllogisms  may  be  reduced,  and  which  is 
hence  a  test  of  the  validity  of  any  syllogism, 
ln'con-sol'a-ble  (Tn'ktfn-sol'd-b'l),  a.  [L.  inconsolabilis . 
cf.  F.  inconsolable.  See  in-  not ;  console.]  Incapable  of  be¬ 
ing  consoled;  grieved  beyond  comfort ;  disconsolate. — in'- 
con  sol  a  bil'i-ty  (-bTl'T-tT),  w.  —  in  con  sol'a  bly,  adv. 

With  inconsolable  distress  she  griev'd  Falconer. 
ln-con'so  nance  (Tn-kon'so-nans),  n.  Want  of  consonance 
or  harmony  of  sound,  action,  or  thought ;  disagreement. 
in-COn'SO-nant  (-want),  a.  Not  consonant  or  agreeing  ;  in¬ 
consistent;  discordant. — in  con'so  nant  ly,  adv. 
in  con-spic'u  ous  (Tn'kon-spTk'u-MS),  a.  [L.  inconspicuus. 
See  in-  not;  conspicuous.]  Not  conspicuous;  specif. :  a 
Not  visible.  Obs.  b  Not  obvious  to  the  mental  eye ;  in¬ 
discernible;  imperceptible.  Obs.  c  Not  readily  noticeable; 
hardly  discernible;  not  prominent  or  striking. — incon 
spic'ii  ous  ly,  orfr.  —  in  con  spic'u  ous  ness.  n. 
in-con'stan-cy  (Tn-ktSn'stan-sT),  n.  [L.  inconstantia.] 
Quality  or  state  of  being  inconstant ;  want  of  constancy ; 
specif. :  a  Fickleness;  changeablenees,  or  an  instance  of  it. 

Lightness  and  mconstancie  in  love.  Spenser. 

b  Variability;  want  of  uniformity,  c  Inconsistency.  Obs. 
in-con'stant  (-stant),  a.  [L  .inconstans:  cf.  F.  in  con  slant. 
See  in- not ;  constant.]  1.  Not  constant ;  not  stable  or 
uniform  ;  subject  to  change  of  character,  opinion,  incli¬ 
nation,  or  purpose,  etc. ;  fickle;  changeable;  a  a,  inconstant 
in  love  or  friendship.  “  The  inconstant  moon.”  Shak. 
2  Inconsistent.  Obs. 

Syn. —  Mutable,  fickle,  volatile,  unsteady,  unstable, 
changeable,  variable,  wavering,  fluctuating.  See  faithless. 
in  con  sum'a  ble  (Tn'ktfn-sum'd-b’l),  g.  Not  consumable ; 
incapable  of  being  wasted  or  spent ;  sometimes,  specif.,  not 
capable  of  direct  consumption  in  satislying  the  wants  of 
man,  as  machinery,  etc.  —  in  con-sum'a-bly,  adv. 
in  con  tam'i  nate  (-t5m'T-nat),  a.  [L.  incontaminatus. 
See  in-  not ;  contaminate.]  Not  contaminated  ;  pure  ; 
undefiled.  —  in  con  tam'i  nate  ness,  n. 
in  con-test'a-bil'i-ty  (-tSs'td-bil'T-tT),  n.  Quality  or  state 
of  being  incontestable. 

in  con  test'a-ble  (-tSs'td-b’l),  a.  [t?i-  not  -} -contestable: 
cf.  F.  incontestable .]  1.  Not  contestable  ;  not  to  be  dis¬ 

puted,  called  in  question,  or  controverted  ;  incontroverti¬ 
ble  ;  indisputable  ;  as,  incontestable  evidence. 

2.  Specif.,  Insurance,  such  by  its  terms  that  payment  in 
case  of  loss  cannot  be  disputed  by  the  company  for  any 
cause  except  nonpayment  of  premiums  ;  —  said  of  a  policy. 
Syn.  —  Incontrovertible,  indisputable,  irrefragable,  unde¬ 
niable,  unquestionable,  indubitable,  certain. 

—  in'eon  test'a-ble  ness,  n.  —  in  con  test'a  bly,  adv. 
in-con'tl  nence  (Tn-kbn'tT-n^ns),  n.  [L.  incontinentia :  cf. 
F.  incontinence .]  1.  Quality  or  state  of  being  incontinent ; 
want  of  continence  ;  esp.,  failure  to  restrain  the  passions 
or  appetites  ;  indulgence  of  lust ;  lewdness  ;  unchastity. 

That  Satan  tempt  you  not  for  your  incontincncy.  1  Cor.  vii.  5. 
2.  Med.  The  inability  of  any  of  the  animal  organs  to  re¬ 
strain  the  natural  evacuations,  so  that  the  discharges  are 
involuntary  ;  as,  incontinence  of  urine, 
in  con'ti  nent  (-n^nt),  a.  [L.  incontinens :  cf.  F.  inconti¬ 
nent.  See  in-  not;  continent.]  1.  Not  continent;  un¬ 
able  to  contain,  keep,  or  restrain  ;  uncontrolled  ;  not  re¬ 
straining  the  passions  or  appetites,  particularly  the  sexual 
appetite;  indulging  unlawful  lust ;  unchaste;  lewd. 

2.  Med.  Unable  to  restrain  natural  evacuations, 
in  con'ti  nent,  adv.  [F.  incontinent ,  L.  in  continents  (sc. 
tempore).  See  continent,  «.]  Incontinently  ;  without  any 
interval  ;  at  once  ;  immediately.  Archaic. 

He  6ays  he  M  ill  return  incontinent.  Shak- 

in-con'tl  nent,  a.  Immediate. 

Wherefore  we  be  desirous  to  hear  with  incontinent  diligence. 

Henry  VIII.,  quoted  by  Frovde. 
in  con'ti-nent  ly,  adv.  Immediately;  at  once.  Archaic, 
in-con'ti  nent-ly,  adv.  [From  1st  incontinent.]  In  an  in¬ 
continent  or  unrestrained  manner  ;  hence,  lewdly  ;  loosely, 
in-con'ti-nu'i-ty  (Tn-k5n'tT-nu'T-tT),  n.  Quality  or  state  of 
being  incontinuous ;  lack  of  continuity, 
ln'con-tin'u-ous  (Tn'ktfn-tTn'ti-fis),  a.  Not  continuous; 
discontinuous.  Rare. 

in'eon  trol'la  ble  (-trol'a-b’l),  a.  [in-  not  -f-  controllable : 
cf.  F.  in  control  able.]  1.  Not  controllable;  uncontrollable. 

2.  Unalterable  ;  fixed.  Ohs. 

3.  Indisputable  ;  unquestionable.  Obs. 
in-con'tro-vert'i-ble  (Tn-kbn'tro-vQr'tT-b’l),  a.  Not  con¬ 
trovertible  ;  indisputable.  —  in-con  tro-vert'i-bil'i-ty 
(-bTl'T-tT),  n.  —  in-con  tro-vert'i-bly,  adv. 


In'com-po'sure,  n.  Discompo¬ 
sure.  Obs.  [not.  I 

in  com  pound 'ed.  a.  See  in-, I 
ln-com  pre-hend'ed,  a.,  In-com  - 

fire-hend'ing,  '*.  See  in-,  not. 
n-com  pre-hense'.  a.  [L.  incom- 
jrehensus.]  Unbounded.  Obs. 
n-com  pre-hen'si-ble.  h.  Some¬ 
thing  incomprehensible. 
in-com'pre-hen'Bive-ly,  adv.  of 

I  N  COM  l*KEH  ENS  J  V  E.  [-NESS. I 

in-com'pre-hen'slve-ness.a.  See| 
ln'com-press  i-bil'i-ty,  ti.  In¬ 
compressible  quality,  [-ness.  I 
in'com-press'i-ble-riess.  n.  See| 
in'com-press'i-bly,  adv.  of  in¬ 
compressible.  See  -ly. 
in-compt",  a.  [L.  incomptus, 
p.  p.;  in-  not  -f  comptus  combed 
neat.]  Unkempt ;  unpolished. 
Obs.  —  in-compt'ness,  n.  Obs. 
in'com-put'a-ble  (In'kom-pat'- 
d-b’l),a.  See  in-,  not.  [not.  /f.l 
in/con-ceal'a-ble,  a.  See  in-, | 
in  con-cep 'ti-ble  (Tn'kon-s^p'- 
tt-b’l),  a.  Inconceivable.  Ohs. 
in'con-cern'lng,  a.  Unimpor¬ 
tant.  Obs.  [cilnble.  Obs.  I 

in'con-cil'i-a-ble,  a.  Irrecon-| 
in'con-cin'nate.  a.  [in-  not  + 
concinnate,  a.]  Unfit ;  inele¬ 
gant  ;  aM-kward.  Rare.  —  inx- 
con-cin'nate-ly,  adv.  Rare. 


in'con-cinne',  a.  [See  tlfOOV- 
cinnous.]  Dissimilar  ;  incon¬ 
gruous  ;  unsuitable.  Obs. 

In  con-cin'nous,  a.  [L.  incon- 
cinnus.]  Not  concinnous  ;  un¬ 
suitable  ;  discordant.  Obs. 
in  con-clud'ent  (ln/k^n-klood'- 
£nt),  a.  Not  conclusive.  Obs. 
in  con-clud'ing,  a.  Inferring  no 
consequence.  Obs. 
in'con-clu'sion  ( -klflo'zhun),  n. 
Inconclusiveness.  Rare. 
in'con-coct'.  in  con-coct'ed,  a. 
See  in-,  not.  Obs.  —  incon- 
coc'tion,  v.  Obs.  [/tore. I 

in-con 'crete.  a.  See  in-,  not. | 
in'con-cul'cate,  »*.  /.  [in-  in  -f 
concnlcate .]  To  inculcate.  Obs. 
in  con-cur 'rent,  -eur'rlng.  a. 
See  i  N-.not. Rare,  [shaken. Ufa. I 
in'con-cuss'.  -cussed',  a.  Un-| 
in  con-cus'si-ble.  a.  [in-  not  -f- 
L.  concnssibih's  that  can  be 
shaken.  See  concussion.]  That 
cannot  be  shaken.  Obs. 
in  con  dign',  a.  See  in-,  not. 
in'eon-dr  tion-al  (Tn'krtn-dlsh'- 
«n-/Jl),  a.  Unconditional.  Obs. 
in  con-di'tion  ate  (-ttt),  a.  Not 
conditioned ;  absolute.  —  n. 
That  which  is  inconditionate. 
in'ccn-du'clve,  a.  See  in-,  not. 
ln-con'fl-dent,  a.  See  iN-,not.  R. 


in  con-fin'a-ble,  See  in-,  not. 
in  con-firm',  v.  t.  See  in-,  not. 
in  con  firmed',  a.  Not  strength¬ 
ened.  Obs. 

in  con  form',  a.  [iw-  not  -f  con¬ 
form.']  Unconformed.  Obs. 
in' con-form 'a-ble.  a.  See  in-, 
not.  [formist.  Obs  I 

in  con-form '1st.  o.  A  noncon-| 
in'eon-fused'  dn'k^n-fuzd').  n. 
Not  confused  ;  distinct.  Obs. 
or  R. — in-con-fus'ed-'y  (-ffiz'- 
?d-ll),  adv.  Obs.  or  R. 
in  con-fu'sion.  n.  Freedom  from 
confusion.  Rare. 
in  con-fut'a-ble  (-ttiUd-b’l),  a. 
See  in-,  not.  Rare.  —  in  con- 
fut'a-bly,  adv.  Rare. 
in  con-geal'a-ble,  a.  [L.  inrnn- 
gelabihs.  See  congeal.]  Not 
congeal  able.  Rare.  —  in'eon- 

f;eal'a-ble-nes8.  n.  Rare. 
n  con-gen 'ial  (-jen'yrtl),  a.  Sf-e 
in-,  not.  R.  —  in'con-ge  ni-al'i- 
ty  (-je/nY-&l'T-tT),  n.  R. 
in  con-glom'er-ate.  a.  See  in-, 
not.  [Incongruous.  Obs.  I 

in-con'grue,  a.  [F.  incono»*w.]| 
in-con'gru-ence  (Yn-kttrj'groo- 
£ns),  n.  [L.  mcongruentia.]  In¬ 
congruity.  Rare. 
in'con-join'a-ble,  a.  Not  to  be 
conjoined.  Rare. 


in  con  junct'.  </.  Not  in  con¬ 
junction,  as  planets,  astrologi¬ 
cal  houses,  etc.  Obs. 
in  con-nect'ed,  a.  See  in-,  not. 
R.  —  in  con-nect'ed  ness,  n.  R. 
in  con-nec'tion,  in  con-nex'ion 
(Yn'k^-nCk'shun),  n.  Discon¬ 
nection.  Obs.  or  R. 
in'con-nex'ed-ly,  adv.  [in-  not 
-I-  connexed  (p.  p.  of  connex)  -f 
-ly.]  Without  connection.  Obs. 
in'eon-nu'  (Yn'kfl-nfi'  ;  F.  Hn'- 
kfi'nii'),  n.  [F.,  unknown.  Cf. 
incognito.]  A  large  food  fish 
( Stcnodus  mackenziei ),  inter¬ 
mediate  in  characters  betM’een 
the  whitefish  and  the  salmon, in¬ 
habiting  Alaska  and  northwest¬ 
ern  Canada. 

in  con'scion-a-ble  (Yn-k5n'- 
slw/n-d-b’l),  a.  Unconscionable. 
Obs. 

in-con'scious  (-shus).  a.  [Cf.  L. 
inconsciiis.]  Unconscious.  Rare 

—  in-con'scious-ly,  adv.  Rare. 
in  con-sec 'u-tive.  a.  See  in-, 
not.  —  in  con  sec'u-tive-ly,  adv. 

—  in'con-sec'u-tive-ness.  n 
in-con'se-quen-cy.  n.  Inconse¬ 
quence.  Obs. 

in-con'se-quent-ly,  adv.  of  in¬ 
consequent.  [-ness.  I 

in-con'se  quent  ness.  ».  Seel 


in  con-sid 'er-a-cy  (Yn'ktfn-sYd'- 
5r-d-eY),  n.  Inconsidcrateness. 
Obs. 

in  con-sid'er-ance.  in'con  Bid'- 
er-an-cy,  v.  (L.  iuconsideron- 
fto.)  Inconsiderateness.  Obs. 
in'eon-sid'er-ate.  ».  One  that 
is  inconsiderate.  R.  [ered.  R. 
in  con-sid'ered,  a.  I  nconsid- 
in'con-siat'ence,  v.  Inconsist¬ 
ency.  [consistent.  I 

in  con-8ist'ent-ly.  adv.  of  in- I 
In'con-BiBt'eDt-ness,  n.  See 

-NESS. 

in'con-Bist'I-ble.  -sist'ing.  a. 
Inconsistent.  Obs.  [-NESS.I 
in'con-Bol'a-ble-nesB,  ii.  Seel 
in-con 'bo-1  ate.  a.  Unconsoled  ; 
disconsolate.  R.  —  in-con'so-late- 
iy.  adv.  R.  [nance.  Obs.  I 

in-con'so-nan-cy,  u.  Inconso-| 
in  con 'stance.  //.  [F.  See  in¬ 
constancy.]  Inconstancy.  Obs. 
in-con'stant.  n.  One  that  is  in¬ 
constant.  [stant.  I 

in-con'Btant-ly.  adv.  of  incon-| 
in-con 'stant-ness.  n.  See -ness. 
in'con-etru'a-ble.c/.  See  in-, not. 
in'eon-suete',  a.  [L.  inconsue- 
t  ns.  ]  Unaccustomed.  Obs. 
in  con-sult',  in  con-sult'ed.  a. 
Not  advised  or  consulted.  Obs. 
in'con-su’t'a-ble.  a.  See  in-,  not. 


in'eon  sumed'.  a.  See  in-,  not. 
in'con-sum'mate,  a.  See  iN-,not 
Ohs.—  in  con-sum'mate  ness,  tu 

Obs. 

in  con  sump'ti  ble.o.  [L.  incon- 
sumjdibiiis.]  1  nconsumable.  Ohs. 
in  con  tam'i-na-ble,  a.  See  in-. 
not.  [not.  I 

in  con-tempt'i-ble,  a.  See  in-,| 
in-con  ten-ta'tion  (Yn-kbn'ien- 
tfi'shwn),  n.  [See  in- not:  con¬ 
tent.]  Discontent.  Obs.  [Ohs. | 
in  con  test'ed.  a.  Undisputed  1 
in'con-tig'u  ous.  n.  See  in-,  not. 
—  In'con-tig'u-ouB-ly, ar/r.—  in'- 
con-tig'u-ouB-ness,  w.  AH  Ohs. 
in-con'ti-nen-cy(Yn-k5n'ti-m  ti- 
bY),  n.  Incontinence.  Ohs.  or  R. 
in-con'ti-nent,  u.  One  who  is 
unchaste.  [/tore.  I 

in  con-tract'ed,  a.  See  in-,  not.  | 
in'con-trac'tile,  a.  See  in-,  not. 
in'eon  trac'tion,  n.  Failure  to 
contract.  [not.  I 

in-con  tra-dict'a-ble.o.  See  in-,| 
in-con'trair,  adv.  tf  prep,  [iw, 
prep.  -|-  contrair.]  Against ; 
contrarv  (to).  Obs.  Scot. 
in'con-trol'la-bly,  adv.  of  in- 
controllable.  [Rare.  I 

in  con-trolled',  a.  See  in-,  not.  | 
in-con'tro-vert'i-ble-new,  n  See 

-N  ESS. 


ale,  senate,  c&re,  Urn,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofa ;  eve,  Svent,  6nd,  recent,  maker ;  ice,  ill ;  old,  6bey,  drb,  6dd,  sSft,  connect ;  use,  unite,  flrn,  iip,  circfis,  menii  ; 

II  Foreign  Word.  *{*  Obsolete  Variant  of.  +  combined  with.  =  equals. 
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ln  con  ven'ience  (Tn'ktfn-ven'ygns),  n.  [L.  inconvenientia 
inconsistency :  of.  OF.  inconvenience.']  1.  Quality  or  con¬ 
dition  of  being  inconvenient  ;  specif.  :  a  Incongruity ; 
unsuitableness  ;  impropriety.  Obs.  b  Harm  ;  mischief  ; 
misfortune  ;  trouble  ;  also,  an  injury ;  sometimes,  a  gen¬ 
eral  or  public  injury  as  distinguished  from  an  injury  to 
one  or  a  few.  Obs.  c  Quality  or  state  of  not  being 
suited  or  adapted  to  personal  needs  or  comfort ;  disadvan¬ 
tage  ;  discomfort ;  in  commodity  ;  as,  the  inconvenience  of 
his  quarters  ;  the  inconvenience  of  the  arrangement. 

2.  That  which  is  inconvenient;  esp.,  that  which  gives 
trouble,  embarrassment,  or  uneasiness  ;  a  disadvantage  ; 
anything  that  disturbs  quiet,  impedes  prosperity,  or  in¬ 
creases  the  difficulty  of  action  or  success  ;  a  discomfort. 

Man  is  liable  to  a  great  many  inconveniences.  Tillotson. 
Syn.  —  Incommodiousness,  awkwardness,  disadvantage, 
disquiet,  uneasiness,  disturbance,  annoyance, 
incon-ven'ience,  v.  t.  ;  -ienced  (-yenst) ;  -ienc-ing  (-yen- 
stng).  To  put  to  inconvenience  ;  to  incommode, 
in  con  ven'ient  (-ycnt),  a.  [L.  inconveniens  unbefitting  : 
cf.  F.  inconvenient.  See  in-  not;  convenient.]  1.  Not 
agreeing  ;  incongruous  ;  irrational ;  absurd.  Obs. 

2.  Not  becoming  or  suitable  ;  unfit ;  inexpedient.  Obs. 

3.  Morally  unbecoming  or  unfit ;  improper.  Obs. 

4.  Not  convenient  ;  giving  trouble,  uneasiness,  or  annoy¬ 
ance  ;  hindering  progress  or  success ;  uncomfortable  ;  dis¬ 
advantageous  ;  incommodious  ;  inopportune  ;  as,  an  incon¬ 
venient  house,  garment,  arrangement,  or  time. 

Syn.  —  Unsuitable,  uncomfortable,  awkward,  unseason¬ 
able,  inopportune,  incommodious,  disadvantageous,  trou¬ 
blesome,  cumbersome,  embarrassing,  annoying. 

In  'con  ven'ient,  n.  Obs.  Something  inconvenient ;  as: 
a  An  incongruity,  inconsistency,  or  absurdity,  b  An  un¬ 
becoming  or  improper  act.  c  An  inconvenience, 
inconvertible  (-vtir'tT-b’l),  u.  [L .  inconvertibilis :  cf. 
F.  inconvertible.  See  in-  not ;  convertible.]  Not  con¬ 
vertible  ;  not  capable  of  being  transmuted  or  changed  into, 
or  exchanged  for,  something  else  ;  as,  one  metal  is  incon¬ 
vertible  into  another  ;  specif.,  said  of  paper  money,  incapa¬ 
ble  of  being  exchanged  on  demand  for  specie.  —  in'con- 

vert  i-bil'i-ty  (-bll'T-tT),  n.  —  in  con  vert'i  bly,  adv. 
in'COn  vln'ci  ble  (-vTn'sT-b’l),  a.  [L.  inconvincibilis.  See 
in-  not ;  convince.]  Not  convincible  ;  incapable  of  being 
convinced  ;  not  open  to  conviction.  —  in  con-vUl  ci-bil'i- 
ty  (  -bTl'T-ti),  n.  —  in  con  vin'ci  bly,  adv. 
in'co  or'dl  nate  (Tn'ko-or'dT-nat),  a.  Not  coordinate. 
ln'CO-br  di  na'tion  (-na'shim),  n.  Want  of  coordination  ; 
lack  of  harmonious  adjustment  or  action, 
incoordination  of  muscular  movement.  Physiol .,  irregularity 
in  movements  resulting  from  inharmonious  action  of  the 
muscles  because  of  loss  of  voluntary  control  over  them. 

In  -COr'O-nate  (Tn-k<5r'o-nat),  a.  [Cf.  It.  incoronato ,  p.  p., 
LL.  incoronatus .]  Crowned  ;  coronate.  Rare. 
ln-cor  o  na'tion  (-na'slmn),  n.  Coronation, 
in  cor'po  rate  (Tn-k6r'p&-rat),  a.  [L.  incorporatus.  See 
in-  not  ;  corporate.]  1.  Incorporeal ;  spiritual. 

Angels,  and  things  invisible,  und  incorporate.  Raleigh. 
2.  Law.  Not  corporate.  Rare. 

In  -cor'po  rate,  a .  [L.  incorporatus,  p.  p.  of  incorporare  to 

incorporate  ;  in-  in  -f-  coiporare  to  make  into  a  body.  See 
corporate.]  1.  Made  one  body,  or  united  in  one  body  ; 
intimately  united  or  blended  ;  embodied. 

As  if  our  hands,  our  sides,  voices,  and  minds 

Had  been  incorporate.  Shah. 

A  fifteenth  part  of  silver  incorporate  with  gold.  Bacon. 
2.  Formed  into  a  corporation  ;  incorporated  ;  as,  an  incor¬ 
porate  municipality  ;  also,  united  or  associated  with  others 
in  a  corporation  ;  as,  an  incorporate  member, 
in  -cor'po-rate  (-rat),  v.  t.  ;  -rat'ed  (-rat'Sd) ;  -rating 
(-rating).  1.  To  form  into  a  body  ;  to  combine,  as  diff  er¬ 
ent  ingredients,  into  one  consistent  mass  ;  to  unite. 

By  your  leaves,  you  shall  not  stay  alone, 

Tilf  holy  church  incoi')>orate  two  in  one.  Shak. 

2.  To  unite  with,  or  introduce  into,  a  mass  already  formed  ; 
as,  to  incorporate  copper  with  silver,  —  used  with  with, 
into ,  in,  and  formerly  to. 

3.  To  unite  intimately  ;  to  blend  ;  to  assimilate  ;  to  com¬ 
bine  into  a  structure  or  organization;  as,  to  incorporate 
provinces  into  the  realm  ;  to  incorporate  another’s  ideas 
into  one’s  work  ; — with  into,  in,  with,  and  sometimes  unto. 

4.  To  form  into  a  legal  body,  or  body  politic  ;  to  constitute 
into  a  corporation  recognized  by  law,  with  special  func¬ 
tions,  rights,  duties,  and  liabilities  ;  as,  to  incorporate  a 
bank,  a  railroad  company,  a  city  or  town,  etc. 

6  To  unite  with  a  material  body  ;  to  give  a  material  form 
to ;  to  embody. 

The  idolaters,  who  worshiped  their  images  ns  gods,  supposed 
some  spirit  to  be  incorporated  therein.  Bp.  Stdlmgfleet. 

In-cor'po-rate,  v.  i.  To  unite  in,  or  so  as  to  form,  one 
body  ;  to  unite  with  another  body  so  as  to  make  a  part  of 
it ;  to  be  mixed  or  blended  ;  —  usually  followed  by  with. 

Painters’  colors  and  ashes  do  better  incorporate  with  oil.  Bacon. 
He  never  suffers  wrong  so  long  to  grow, 

And  to  iiicoiporate  with  ri^ht  so  far 
As  it  might  come  to  seem  the  same  in  show.  Daniel. 
ln-cor'po  rat  ed  (Tii-k6r'po-rat'6d),  p.  a.  1.  United  in 
one  body  ;  formed  into  a  corporation  ;  made  a  legal  entity. 
2.  Included  by  union  ;  as,  incorporated  in  the  body  politic. 
In  cor'po-rat  ingC-rat'Tng),/!.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  of  incorporate. 
Specif.:  1.  vb.  n.  a  Charcoal  Gunpowder  Mann f.  Actor 
process  of  combining  the  ingredients  to  form  a  uniform 
mixture,  b  A  uniting  (into  a  society) ;  incorporation. 

2.  p.  a.  a  Designating,  or  pertaining  to,  a  union  of  two  or 
more  states,  etc.,  into  one  political  whole  or  into  a  single 


In'con've-nance'  (F.  fiN'kON'v’- 
na.Ns'),  n.  [F.l  Impropriety. 
Ohs.  or  as  French. 
in'con-ven'ien-cy  (Yn'krtn-ven'- 
y£n-sY),  n.  Inconvenience 
ln'con-ven'ient-ly,  adr.  of  in¬ 
convenient.  [-NKS8.| 

in'con-ven'ient-ness,  a.  Seej 
in  con  vers'a-ble,  a.  Incom¬ 
municative  ;  reserved.  Obs. 
in-con '  ver-sant  (Y  n-k  5  n'v  5  r- 
sdnt),  a.  See  in-,  not. 
in  con  ver'si  bil'l-ty,  n.  Incon¬ 
vertibility.  Rare. 
in'con-vert'ed,  a.  See  in-,  not. 
Obs.  [-NKSS.  I 

ln  con-vert'i-ble-nesB.  n.  Seel 
in'con-vin'ced-ly  (Yn'k/v»n-vYn'- 
sSd-lY),  adv.  Without  convic¬ 
tion. 

In-con'y  (Yn-kiln'Y-),  a.  Prob., 
rare  ;  pretty  ;  delicate.  Obs. 
Cant .  ••  Most  sweet  jests  !  most 


incony  vulgar  wit !  ”  Shak. 
in'co-or'di-nat  ed  <  Tn'ko-6r'dY- 
nat'Sd),  a.  Incoordinate, 
in-co  pre-sent'a-ble  On-kS'pr?1- 
zfn'td-b’i  )i  a.  I  in-  not  -1-  co-  + 
present,  v.  t.  -I-  -able. ]  Incapa¬ 
ble  of  being  present  at  the  same 
time.  —  in-co'pre-aent  a^bil't-ty 
C-bYl'Y-tY),  n. 

incur  Abbr.  Incorporated, 
in-cord',  v.  i.  [It.  incordare.] 
To  suffer  rupture  or  hernia  ; — 
said  of  horses.  Obs. 
in-cor'nished  (Yn-kflr'nYsht),  a. 
[in-  in  -f  cornish .]  Provided 
with  cornices  Obs. 
in-cor'o-nated  (Yn-kBr'u-nat'- 
?d),  a.  Ineoronate.  [rate.  Obs.  I 
in-cor'por,  v.t.  Sc  i.  To  incorpo-l 
in-cor'por-a-ble,  a.  Capable  of 
being  incorporated.  Rare. 
in-cor'po-ral,  a.  [L  in  corpo¬ 
ra  lis.  See  in-  not,  corporal, 


corporation,  b  Polysynthetic  ;  —  said  of  languages.  See 
agglutinative  languages. 

in-cor' po-ra'tion  (m-kffr'po-ra'shfin),  n.  [L.  incorporatio : 
cf.  F.  incorporation.]  Act  of  incorporating,  or  state  of  be¬ 
ing  incorporated  ;  specif.:  a  The  union  of  different  ingredi¬ 
ents  in  one  mass;  mixture ;  combination;  synthesis,  b  The 
union  of  something  with  an  existing  body ;  association ; 
intimate  union;  assimilation  ;  as,  the  incorporation  of  prov¬ 
inces  into  the  Roman  republic,  c  Law.  (1 )  Act  of  creating 
a  corporation.  (2)  A  body  incorporated  ;  a  corporation. 
(3)  A  charter  of  incorporation.  Obs.  d  The  process  of 
word  and  sentence  formation  characteristic  of  incorporat¬ 
ing  languages.  See  under  agglutinative  languages. 
in-cor'po  ra-tive  (Tn-k6r'p6-ra-tTv),  a.  Incorporating  or 
tending  to  incorporate.  Specif.  :  =  incorporating,  2  b. 

History  demonstrates  that  incorporative  unions  are  sol  id  und 
permanent:  but  that  a  federal  union  is  weak.  IV.  Belsham. 

in-cor'po-ra  tor  (-ra'ter),  n.  1.  One  who  incorporates 

2.  One  of  a  number  of  persons  who  join  in  incorporating 
a  company  as  original  members.  Chiefly  U.  S. 

3.  A  member  of  one  university  who  is  incorporated  in  an¬ 
other.  Eng.  Oxf.  E.  D. 

in'cor-po're-al  (Tn'k5r-po're-fil ;  201),  a.  [L.  incorporeus. 
Cf.  incorporal. ]  1.  Not  corporeal ;  not  having  a  materi¬ 

al  body  or  form  ;  not  consisting  of  matter  ;  immaterial. 

2.  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  characteristic  of,  beings  who  are 
not  corporeal,  or  material. 

3.  Law.  Existing  only  in  contemplation  of  law  ;  not  hav¬ 
ing  physical  existence,  but  existing  as  an  immaterial  right 
attached  to  some  physical  thing ;  not  being  an  object  of 
sense  ;  — opposed  to  corporeal ;  as,  incorporeal  heredita¬ 
ments  ;  incorporeal  property. 

Syn.  — Immaterial,  unsubstantial,  bodiless,  spiritual, 
incorporeal  hereditament.  See  hereditament. 
in  cor'po  re'i-ty  (iu-k6r/po-re'T-tT),  n. ;  pi.  -ties  (-tlz). 
[See  incorporeal.]  Quality  or  state  of  being  incorporeal ; 
immateriality  ;  also,  an  incorporeal  attribute  or  entity, 
in'cor-rect'  (Tn'k#-r6kt')»  a.  [L.  incorrectus :  cf.  F  incor¬ 
rect.  See  in-  not;  correct.]  1.  Not  corrected;  una¬ 
mended  ;  unsubdued.  Obs. 

It  shows  a  will  most  incorrect  to  heaven.  Shak. 

2.  Not  according  to  a  copy  or  model,  or  to  established 
rules  ;  inaccurate  ;  faulty. 

The  piece,  you  think,  is  incorrect  Pojie. 

3-  Not  accordant  with  duty  or  morality ;  not  duly  regu¬ 
lated  ;  unbecoming;  improper;  as, incort'ect  conduct. 

The  wit. . .  wasyet  more  incorrect  than  their  language.  Dryden. 
4  Not  in  accordance  with  the  truth  ;  inaccurate  ;  not  ex¬ 
act  ;  as,  an  incorrect  statement  or  calculation. 

Syn.  —  Inaccurate,  erroneous,  wrong,  faulty, 
in-cor're-spond'ence  (Tn-kbr'e-spSn'cU'iis)  I  n.  Want  of 
in-corTe  spond'en-cy  (-sp5n'den-si)  j  correspond¬ 
ence.  Rare.  —  in  cor're  spond'ent  (-dent),  a.  Rare. 
in-cor'ri-gi-bil'i-ty  (Tu-kbr'T-ji-bTl'i-tT),  n.  [Cf.  F.  incor- 
rigibilile.]  State  or  quality  of  being  incorrigible, 
in  cor'ri  gi  ble  (Tn-k5r'T-jT-b’l),  a.  [L.  incorrigibiiis :  cf. 
F.  incorrigible.  See  in-  not ;  corrigible.]  Not  corrigible  ; 
incapable  of  being  corrected  or  amended  ;  specif.  :  a  Bad 
beyond  correction  ;  irreclaimable  ;  irreformable  ;  as,  an 
incorrigible  gambler,  b  Incurable  ;  irremediable.  Obs. 
in  cor'ri  gi  ble,  n.  One  who  is  incorrigible  ;  esp.,  a  hard¬ 
ened  criminal ;  a  recidivist. 

in  cor  rupt'  (in'kd-rupt'),  a.  [L.  incorruptus.  See  in- 
not ;  corrupt.]  Not  corrupt ;  free  from  corruption  ;  spe¬ 
cif.  :  a  Not  aff  ected  with  decay ;  not  putrefied  or  rotten  ; 
sound,  b  Free  from  corruption  or  error,  as  a  language. 
C  Not  defiled  or  depraved  ;  pure  ;  sound  ;  untainted ; 
above  the  influence  of  bribes  ;  upright  ;  honest. 

Your  Christian  principles  .  .  .  which  will  preserve  yon  incor¬ 
rupt  as  individuals.  Bp.  Hurd 

in  cor-rupt  i-bll'i-ty  (-rQp'tT-bTl'T-tT),  n.  [L.  incurrupti- 
bilitas.]  Quality  of  being  incorruptible, 
in  cor  rupt'!- ble  (-rup'ti-b’l),  a.  [L.  incoiTuptibilis .  cf. 
F.  incorruptible.  See  in-  not ;  corrupt.]  Not  corruptible  ; 
incapable  of  corruption,  decay,  or  dissolution  ;  as,  gold  is 
incorruptible  by  most  chemical  agents  ;  incapable  of  being 
bribed  or  morally  corrupted  ;  inflexibly  just  and  upright, 
the  Incorruptible,  Robespierre  (1758-94 ),  the  French  revolu¬ 
tionist  ;  —  so  called  by  his  admirers. 

in'cor-rup'tion  (-rup'slmn),  n.  [L .  incorruptio :  cf.  F.  in- 
corruption.  See  in-  not ;  corruption.]  Condition  or 
quality  of  being  incorrupt  or  incorruptible  ;  absence  of,  or 
exemption  from,  corruption.  Archaic.  1  Cor.  xv.  42. 

The  same  preservation,  or,  rather,  incori'uption,  we  have  ob¬ 
served  in  the  flesh  of  turkeys,  capons,  etc.  Sir  T.  Browne 

in-cras'sate  (Tn-krSs'at),  r.  t.  d-  i. ;  -sat-ed  (-at-5d) ;  -sat¬ 
ing  (-at-Tng).  [L.  incrassatus,  p.  p.  of  incrassare ;  in-  in 
-f-  crassus  thick.]  1.  To  thicken;  inspissate;  esp., 
Pharm.,  to  thicken  (a  liquid)  by  admixture  of  another 
substance,  or  by  evaporating. 

Liquors  which  time  hath  incrassated  intojellies.  Sir  T. Browne. 
2.  Fig.,  to  make  thick  or  dense  ;  to  stupefy.  Obs. 
in-cras'sate  (-at),  a.  [L.  incrassatvs ,  p.  p.]  a  Ineras- 
sated.  Obs.  or  R.  b  Bot.&Zool.  Thickened  or  swollen, 
in-cras'sat-ed  (-at-Sd),  a.  Thickened  ;  specif.,  incrassate. 
in  cras  sa'tion  (lii'krS-sa'shwn),  n.  Act  or  process  of 
making  or  becoming  thick  or  thicker ;  also,  state  of  being 
made  thick  ;  inspissation  ;  specif.,  a  thickened  growth, 
in-crease'  (Tn-kres'),  v.  i.;  in-creased'  (-krest') ;  in-creas'- 
ing  (-kres'Tng).  [ME.  incresen,  encresen,  encrescen,  OF. 
encreistre,  fr.  L.  increscere;  in-  in  -f-  crescere  to  grow. 
See  crescent;  cf.  decrease.]  1.  To  become  greater  in 
size,  quantity,  number,  degree,  value,  intensity,  power. 


authority,  reputation,  wealth,  etc. ;  to  grow  ;  augment ; 
advance  ;  wax  ;  —  opposed  to  decrease. 

The  waters  increased  and  bare  up  the  ark.  Gen.  vii.  17. 

The  heavens  forbid 

But  that  our  loves  and  comforts  should  increase.  Shak. 

2.  To  multiply  by  the  production  of  young  ;  to  be  fertile, 
fruitful,  or  prolific. 

Fishes  are  more  numerous  or  increasing  than  beasts  or  birds, 
as  uppears  by  their  numerous  spawn.  Sir  M.  llale. 

3.  Lat.  Gram.  Of  noun  or  adjective,  to  have  a  syllable 
more  in  the  genitive  than  in  the  nominative  ;  as,  rex,  regis. 

in  crease'  (in-kres'),  v.  t.  1.  To  augment,  or  make  greater 
in  bulk,  quantity,  extent,  value,  or  amount,  etc. ;  to  add  to  ; 
to  enhance  ;  as,  to  increase  one’s  possessions  or  influence. 
2.  To  cause  to  be  richer,  more  prosperous,  or  more  power¬ 
ful ;  to  enrich;  promote.  Archaic. 

Syn.  —  Increase,  enlarge,  augment,  amplify.  Increase, 
the  general  term,  applies  to  number,  size,  duration,  inten¬ 
sity,  value  ;  enlarge  applies  chiefly  to  that  which  has  (lit. 
or  fig.)  capacity,  scope,  magnitude,  or  dimensions  ;  as,  to 
increase  (not  enlarge)  one’s  weight,  one’s  speed,  the  time 
one  spends  in  study  ;  to  increase  (or  enlarge)  one’s  income, 
one’s  capacity  for  enjoyment :  to  enlarge  (not  increase) 
one  s  house,  one’s  circle  of  acquaintances ;  “  The  Fraction 
of  Life  can  be  increased  in  value  not  so  much  by  increasing 
your  numerator  as  bv  lessening  your  denominator  ”  (Car¬ 
lyle)  ;  “He  enlargelri  the  nations,  and  straiteneth  them 
again  ”  (Job  xii.  23).  Augment  is  more  frequent  in  lit¬ 
erary  than  in  popular  usage ;  it  often  implies  a  consid¬ 
erable  or  substantial  increase  or  enlargement ;  as,  “  Even 
an  increase  of  fame  served  onlv  to  augment  their  indus¬ 
try  ”  (Reynolds) ;  “  The  habit  of  reading  him  [Plato]  aug¬ 
ments  in  us  the  capacity  for  discerning  and  entertaining 
whatever  fine  truths  may  afterwards  present  themselves  ” 
(M.  Arnold).  To  amplify,  in  modern  usage  applying 
chiefly  to  statements,  is  to  expand,  esp.  by  addition  ;  as, 
“  Where  [the  author]  is  too  brief  and  concise,  amplify  a 
little  ”  (/.  Watts).  See  expatiate,  raise,  intensify,  dilaie. 
in'erease  (Tn'kres ;  formerly  Tn-kres'),  n.  [ME.  encres, 
encrese.  See  increase,  v.  i.]  1.  Act  of  increasing  ;  spe¬ 

cif.  :  a  Addition  or  enlargement  in  size,  extent,  quantity, 
number,  intensity,  value,  substance,  etc.  ;  augmentation  ; 
growth  ;  multiplication  ;  as,  an  increase  of  knowledge,  b  Of 
the  moon  from  new  to  full,  waxing  ;  of  the  tide  or  of  a  river, 
rising  ;  of  the  day,  advancing  from  sunrise  to  noon.  Obs. 
C  Multiplication  by  production  of  young ;  hence,  produc¬ 
tion  of  young;  procreation;  propagation;  generation,  d 
Growth  in  wealth,  dignity, or  influence  ;  advancement.  Obs. 

2.  That  which  results  from  or  is  produced  by  increasing ; 
an  addition  or  increment ;  that  which  is  added  to  the  orig¬ 
inal  stock  by  augmentation  or  growth  ;  progeny  ;  issue  ; 
offspring  ;  produce  ;  profit ;  interest. 

Take  thou  no  usury  of  him,  or  increase.  Lev.  xxv.  36. 

Let  them  not  live  to  tuste  this  land’s  increase.  Shak. 

All  the  increase  of  thy  house  shall  die  in  the  flower  of  their 
age.  1  Sam.  li.  33. 

3.  A  funnel-shaped  piece  of  pipe  coupled  to  another  pipe 
to  increase  the  diameter,  as  in  steam  fittings. 

Syn.  —  Enlargement,  growth,  development,  increment, 
addition,  accession,  extension,  production, 
in-creas'er  (Tn-kres'er),  n.  One  that  increases  ;  specif.  : 
a  A  person  or  thing  that  aur  ents  or  makes  to  grow  ;  a 
breeder,  b  A  promoter  or  fu.  -erer.  Archaic,  c  A  multi¬ 
plying  plant  or  animal.  Obs.  d  Lai.  Gram.  A  noun  that 
has  one  syllable  more  in  the  genitive  than  in  the  nomina¬ 
tive.  e  Any  of  various  mechanical  devices  to  increase  the 
size,  strength,  etc.,  of  something;  as,  a  traction  increaser . 
in  creas'ing,  p.  pr.  cC-  rb.  n.  of  increase.  —  in  creas'ing- 
\y<  adr.  —  increasing  function,  Math.,  a  function  whose  value 
increases  or  decreases  according  as  the  variable  increases 
or  decreases.  —  i.  twist.  =  gaining  twist. 
ln'cre-ate  (Tn'kre-at;  Tn'kre-at' ;  277),  a.  [L.  increatus. 
See  in-  not ;  create.]  Uncreated  ;  self-existent.  —  ln'cre- 
ate-ly,  adv. 

Bright  effluence  of  bright  essence  mcreate.  Milton. 
in  ere  a'tive  (TiLkre-a'tTv),  a.  Incapable  of  creating, 
in-cred  i-bil'i-ty  (Tn-kr5d/T-bTl'T-tT),n.  ;^>/.-ties  (-tlz)  [L. 
incredibil itas :  cf.  F.  incredibilite.]  Quality,  state,  or  fact 
of  being  incredible  ;  also,  that  which  is  incredible, 
in-cred'i-ble  (Tn-krgd'T-b’l),  a.  [L.  incredibilis.  See  in-  not ; 
credible.]  1.  Not  credible  ;  surpassing  belief ;  too  extraor¬ 
dinary  and  improbable  to  admit  of  belief  ;  unlikely  ;  mar¬ 
velous  ;  fabulous. 

Why  should  it  be  thought  a  thing  incredible  with  you.  that  God 
should  raise  the  dead  ?  Acts  xxvi.  8. 

2.  Incredulous  ;  unbelieving.  Obs. 
in'Cie-du'li-ty  (Tn'kre-du'lT-tT),??.  [L.  incredulitas :  cf.  F. 
incredulite.]  State,  quality,  or  fact  of  being  incredulous  ; 
a  withholding  or  refusal  of  btdief  ;  skepticism  ;  disbelief. 
Syn.  —  See  unbelief. 

in-cred'u-lous  (Tn-kred^u-lws),  a.  [L.  incredulus.  See  in- 
not ;  credulous.]  1.  Not  credulous;  indisposed  to  admit 
or  accept  what  is  related  as  true  ;  skeptical ;  unbelieving. 

A  fantastical  incredulous  tool.  Bp.  Wilkins 

2.  Indicating,  or  caused  by,  disbelief  or  incredulity.  “  An 

incredulous  smile.”  Longfellow . 

3.  Incredible  ;  not  to  be  believed.  Obs. 
in'ere-mate  (in'kie-mat ;  277),  v.  t.  ;  -mat-ed  (-mat-5d) ; 

-mat-ing  (-mat-Tng).  [/w-  in  -j-  cremate.]  To  consume  or 
reduce  to  ashes  by  burning,  as  a  dead  body  ;  to  cremate, 
in'ere-ment  (Tn'kre-ment),  n.  [L.  incrementum.  See  in¬ 
crease.]  1.  An  increasing;  growth  in  bulk,  quantity,  num¬ 
ber,  value,  etc  ;  augmentation  ;  enlargement ;  increase. 

The  formation  and  increment  of  animal  . .  .  bodies.  Woodward. 
2  That  which  is  gained  or  added  ;  an  added  quantity  or 
character  ;  esp.,  one  of  a  series  of  regular  consecutive  ad¬ 
ditions  of  like  or  proportional  size  or  value  ;  sometimes, 


a.; cf.  incorporeal  1  Incorpo¬ 
real.  —  in-cor  po-ral'i-ty.  n.  — 
in-cor'po-ral-ly.  adr.  -in-cor' 
po  ral-ness. //.  All  Obs.  [-ness. I 
in-cor 'po-ra^ed-ness,  a.  See| 
in  cor-po're-al-ism,  n.  See-i^M. 
in  cor-po're-al-ist.  n  See-isr. 
in  cor-po're-al'i-ty,  n.  Incorpo- 

reit.v. 

in  cor-po're-al-ize,  v. ».  See  izk. 
in  cor-po're-al-ly,  adr.  of  in¬ 
corporeal.  [real.  Ohs.  I 

iiLcor-po're-ous.  a.  Incorpo-l 
in-corpse'  (Yn-kftrps'),  v.  t.  To 
incorporate.  Rare.  [Rare.  I 
in  cor-rect'ed,  a.  See  in-,  not  | 
in^or-rec'tion,  n.  [Cf.  Y.incor- 
rection .]  Ohs.  a  Want  of  cor¬ 
rection  or  discipline,  b  Incor¬ 
rectness.  [rect.I 

in'cor-rect'ly,  adv.  of  incor-| 
hLcor-rect'ness.  n.  See -ness. 
In-cor^e-spond'lng,  a.  See  i N-, 


not.  Rare. 

in-cor'ri-gi-ble-nesB,  n.  See| 
in-cor'ri-gi-bly,  adv.  of  incor¬ 
rigible.  See -ly. 
in  cor  rod'a-ble  (Yn'ko-rod'd- 
b’l),  -i  ble  (-Y-b’l),  a.  See  -able. 
in  cor-ro'sive,  a.  See  in-,  not. 
in  cor  rupt',  v.  t.  To  make  in 
Corrupt  Rare.  [Obs.  I 

in/cor-rupt'ed.  a.  Incorrupt. | 
In^or-rupt'i-ble. ».  Feel  Hist. 
One  of  the  Aphthnrtodocetae. 
in  cor-rupt'i-ble-ness.  n.  See 
-NKss.  1 1  ORRUPTIBLE.I 

in  corrupt 'i-bly,  adr.  of  in-I 
in  cor-rup'tive.  a.  [Cf.  L.  mror- 
ruptivus.j  Incorruptible.  Ohs 
in'cor-rupt'ly,  adv.  of  incor¬ 
rupt.  See  -ly. 

in  cor-rupt'ness.  n.  See  -ness. 
in-coun'ter,  etc.  +  encounter, 
etc. 

in'-coun'try,n.  [m,  adv.  -t-  coun¬ 


try .]  Hinterland.  Ohs.  Scot. 
in-coup',  v.  t  To  coop  up.  Obs. 
in-cour'age.  +  encourage. 
incourse,  n.  [L.  incursus."]  In¬ 
rush  :  inflow.  Obs.  [teously.l 
in-cour'te-ous-ly,ar/r.  Uncour-I 
in 'crash',  n.  A  crashing  in.  R. 
incrasion.  n.  Incrassation.  Ohs. 
in-craB'sa-tive  (Yn-kr&s'«-tYv). 
a.  Thickening.  7?.  —  n.  A  medi¬ 
cine  to  thicken  the  humors.  Ob*. 
in'ere.o.  [Cf.  enkerly.]  Eager: 
earnest.  —  in'cre-ly,  adv.  Both 
Ohs.  Scot. 

in-creas'a-ble  (Yn-kres'd-b’l).  a. 
See  -able.  —  in-creas'a-ble 
ness.  n.  [creased,  p.  p.l 

in-creas'ed-ly,  adv.  of  f?j-| 
in-crease'ful.  a.  Full  of  increase; 
productive.  Obs. 
in-crease'ment.  n.  Increase  R. 
increase  twist.  Gaining  twist, 
in-creast'.  Increased.  Ref.  Sp. 


in  cre  ate'  (Yn'krf-at'),  ?•.  t.  [?n- 
in-f  create.]  To  create  within.  R. 
in-cred'i  ble-ness,  //.  See -ness. 
In  cred'i  bly,  adv.  of  incredi¬ 
ble.  See -ly.  [05$.  I 

in-cred'it-a-ble,  a.  See  in-,  not.| 
in-cred'it-ed,  a.  See  in-,  not.  R. 
in-cred'ule.  a.  [Cf.  F  inert! - 
dale.]  Incredulous.  Obs.  Scot. 
iu-cred'u  lous-^y,  adv.  of  in- 
mi  ki»u  loi  s.  See -ly. 
in-cred'u-lou8-ness./».  See -ness. 

in-cre'du-lus  o'di  (Yn-krPd'fl- 
ltts  o'dY).  [L.]  Being  incredu¬ 
lous,  I  hate  or  detest  (it). 

Horace  (Ars  Pnetica ,  188). 
in 'creep',  »•.  ?.  To  creep  in. 
—  in'ereep  er.  n.  —  ln'creep'- 
ing.  p.  pr.  5r  vb.  n.  All  Rare 
in'cre-ma-ble,  a.  [*»-  not -f  L. 
cremabilis  combustible.]  In¬ 
combustible.  Ohs. 
in'cre-ma'tion  (Tn'krS-ma'- 


food,  foot ;  out,  oil ;  chair  ;  go  ;  sing,  ii)k  ;  44»en,  thin;  nature,  verdure  (250) ;  K  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144) ;  boN  ;  yet ;  zh  =  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Gums. 
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Increscent,  2. 


specif.,  one  of  a  series  of  minute  additions  ;  a  slight  or  im¬ 
perceptible  augmentation.  Cf.  unearned  increment. 

3.  Math.  A  change,  generally  arbitrary,  either  positive  or 
negative,  in  the  value  of  an  independent  variable  ;  also,  the 
corresponding  change  in  the  value  of  the  dependent  func¬ 
tion  ;  specif.,  the  change  in  function  value  corresponding 
to  an  increase  of  the  argument  value  by  1. 

4.  Forestry.  Increase  in  volume  or  value  for  a  given  period 
of  a  tree  or  a  stand.  Cf.  accretion. 

Incre  mental  (Tn'kre-mSn'tdl),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  in¬ 
crements  or  increase ;  specif.,  Biol.,  pertaining  to,  or  result¬ 
ing  from,  the  process  of  growth  ;  as,  incremental  lines. 

In  crescent  (Yn-krgs'Snt),  a.  [L.  increscens ,  - entis ,  p.  pr. 
of  increscere .  See  increase.]  1.  Increasing;  growing; 
augmenting  ;  swelling  ;  enlarging  ;  waxing. 

Between  the  increscent  and  decrescent  moon.  Tennyson. 

2.  Specif.,  Her.,  increasing ;  —  said  of  the  new  moon  de¬ 
picted  with  the  points  turned  toward  the  \ 
dexter  side.  —  n.  An  increscent  moon, 
in  crim'i-nate  (Tn-krTm'T-nat),  v.  t.  ;  in- 
crim'i-natCd  (-nat'Sd) ;  in-crim'i-nat'- 
ing  (-nat'Tng).  [LL.  incriminatus ,  p.  p. 
of  incriminare  ;  in -  in  -f-  criminate ,  cri- 
minari ,  to  accuse  one  of  a  crime.  See 
criminate.]  To  charge  with  a  crime  or 
fault ;  to  criminate  ;  accuse, 
ln-crim  i-na'tion  (-na'shftn),  n.  Act  of  incriminating,  or 
state  of  being  incriminated  ;  crimination, 
in  crim'i  na  to-ry  (Tn-krlm'T-nd-to-rY),  a.  Of  or  pertaining 
to  crimination  ;  tending  to  incriminate  ;  criminatory. 

||  in  croy'a'ble  (SN'krwa'y&'bl’),  n.  [F.,  lit.,  incredible.] 
A  French  fop  or  dandy  of  the  time  of  the  Directory  ;  hence, 
any  fop.  The  name  is  said  to  allude  not  only  to  the  extrav¬ 
agant  dress,  but  also  to  the  frequent  use  of  "‘C'est  vraiment 
incroyable  ’’  (That  is  really  incredible). 

In  crust'  (Tn-krust'),  v.  t.  ;  in-crust'ed  ;  in-crust'ing.  [L. 
incmstare  ;  in-  in  -f-  crustare  to  cover  with  a  crust :  cf.  F. 
inc.ruster.  See  crust  ;  cf.  encrust.]  1.  To  cover  or  line 
with  a  crust,  or  hard  coat ;  to  form  a  crust  on  the  surface 
of  ;  to  crust  over  (with) ;  as,  iron  incmsted  with  rust. 

2.  Fine  Arts.  To  cover  or  overlay  (with) ;  as,  to  incrust 
walls  with  marble ;  also,  to  inlay,  as  decoration  (into). 

3.  To  inclose  in  or  as  in  a  crust.  Rare. 
in-crust',  v.  i.  To  form  a  crust.  Rare. 

In  crus- ta'tion  (Tn'krQs-ta'slmn),  n.  [L.  incrustatio :  cf.  F. 
incrustation.  See  incrust.]  1.  Act  of  incrusting,  or  state 
of  being  incrusted. 

2.  A  crust  or  hard  coating  of  anything  upon  or  within  a 
body,  as  a  deposit  of  lime  inside  a  steam  boiler. 

3.  Arch.  A  covering  or  inlaying  of  marble,  mosaic,  etc., 
attached  to  the  masonry  by  cramp  irons  or  cement. 

4.  Fine  Arts.  Anything  overlaid  or  inlaid, 
in  crust'ment,  n.  All  incrustation.  Rare. 
in'CU-bate  (Tn'ku-bat),  v.  t.  ;  in'cu-bat'ed  (-bat'Sd);  in'cu- 

bat'ing  (-bat/Tng).  [L.  incubatus ,  p.  p.  of  mcubare  to  lie  on  ; 
in-  in,  on  cubare  to  lie  down.  Cf.  cubit,  incumbent.] 
To  sit  upon  (eggs)  to  hatch  them  by  the  warmth  of  the 
body,  as  most  birds  do  ;  to  brood ;  hence,  to  maintain 
(eggs,  embryos  of  animals,  bacteria,  or  the  like)  under  con¬ 
ditions  of  warmth,  etc.,  favorable  for  hatching  or  develop¬ 
ment,  as  by  the  heat  of  the  sun,  artificial  heat,  etc. 
in'CU-bate,  v.  i.  1.  To  sit  on  eggs  ;  to  brood. 

2.  To  undergo  incubation. 

in'CU  ba'tion  (-ba'slmn),  n.  [L.  incubatio :  cf.  F.  incuba¬ 
tion.']  1.  Act  or  process  of  incubating,  as  eggs,  bacteria,  etc. 

2.  A  brooding  or  brooding  upon. 

There  is  an  indescribable  stillness  and  a  sense  of  incubation. 
The  wind  has  fallen.  J.  A.  SymontU. 

3.  Med.  The  development  of  a  disease  from  its  causes. 
The  period  of  incubation  is  the  time  between  the  inception 
and  outbreak  of  the  disease. 

4-  Gr.  Antiq.  A  sleeping  in  a  consecrated  place  ,  as  a  tem¬ 
ple,  for  the  purpose  of  dreaming  oracular  dreams.  Tylor. 
in'eu-ba-tive  (Tn'ku-ba-tlv),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  incu¬ 
bation  ;  characteristic  of,  or  marked  by,  incubation. 
in'CU-ba  tor  (-ba'ter),  n.  1.  One  that  incubates  ;  esp., 
an  apparatus 
by  which  eggs 
are  hatched 
artificially. 

Modern  Incu-7 
bator.  1  Lamp  ; 

2  Asbestos-cov¬ 
ered  Heater  ;  3 
Disk  covering 
Escape  Flue 
for  surplus 
heat  ;  4  Arm  of 
Regu  lator  ;  5 
Counterp  oi  se 
Weight  ;  6  End 
of  Rod  con¬ 
necting  with 
Thermostat ;  ? 

Hatching 
Chamber  with 
Egg  Trays  ;  8, 

HNursery 
Drawers. 


2.  A  contrivance  for  the  cultivation  of  microorganisms  by 
maintaining  a  suitable  temperature. 

3.  An  apparatus  for  rearing  prematurely-born  babies. 


shun),  n.  Burning  ;  cremation. 

Obs.  or  R. 

in  cre-men-ta'tion  (-m  C  n-t  a'- 
shiln),  n.  [Cf.  LL.  incremen- 
tatio.)  Production  of,  or  means 
of  producing,  growth.  Rare. 
increment  borer.  A  hollow 
auger  for  cutting  out  a  core  from 
a  tree  to  show  the  annular  rings 
and  thus  ascertain  the  growth. 
in'cre-ment-cut7  file.  See  file, 

71.,  tool.  [CREME XT  BORER.  | 
increment  gauge  or  gage.  =  ix-| 
in'ere-pate.  v.  t.  [L.  increpatns , 
p.  p.  of  increpare  u<  upbraid : 
m-  in,  against  +  creparc  to  talk 
noisily.]  To  chide:  rebuke.  Obs. 
in  cre’-pa'tion  (I  n'k  r  P-p  a'- 
shun),  n.  [L.  increpatioA  Chid¬ 
ing  ;  rebuke  ;  reproof.  Archaic. 
incres.  lncrese.  +  increase. 
in-cres'cence  (Tn-krSs'^ns),  n. 
[See  increscent.]  Gradual  in¬ 
crease  in  size. 

in-crest',  v.  t.  To  provide  or 
adorn  with  a  crest.  Rare. 


in-crim'i-na  tor.  n.  One  who  I 

incriminates.  Rare. 
in-croach',  in-croach'ment.  etc. 
Vars.  of  encroach,  encroach¬ 
ment. 

incroche.  +  encroach. 
in-croke',  v.  t.  To  crook.  Obs. 
in-crossed',  a.  Crossed.  Obs. 
in-crotch'et,  r.  /.  To  inclose  in 
crotchets,  or  brackets.  Rare. 
in-crouch',  t\  i.  To  cringe.  Obs. 
in-cru'ci-at  ed  (Yn-krno'shY-at'- 
Cd),a.  [in- not  +  cruciate.]  Un- 
tormented.  Obs. 
in'eru-ent,  in'cru-en'tal.  in  cru- 
en'toue.  <i.  [L.  incruentus.  See 
in-,  not;  cruentous.]  Un¬ 
bloody.  Obs. 

In  crus-ta'ta  (Yn'krtts-ta'ta),?!. 
pi.  [NL.)  =  In  a  rticulata  b. 
in-crus'tate  (tn-krbs'tat),  a. 
[L.  in  crus  tat  us,  p.  n.  See  ix- 
crustO  a  Incrustea.  b  Bot.  fir 
Zobl.  CruHtaceous.  Rare. 
in-crus'tate,  r.  t.  To  incrust.  R. 
in-crys'tal.  v.  t.  To  inclose  in 


In  cu^a  to-ry  (Tn-ku'ba-to-rT),  a.  Pertaining  to,  or  serv¬ 
ing  for,  incubation. 

in'eu  bous  (Tn'ku-bfis),  a.  [From  L.  incubare  to  lie  on.] 
Bot.  Having  the  leaves  so  placed  that  the  upper  part  of 
each  one  covers  the  base  of  the  leaf  next  above  it,  as  in 
certain  liverworts.  Cf.  succubous. 

in'eu  bus  (Tu'ku-bus),  n. ;  pi.  E.  -buses  (-Sz  ;  -Iz  ;  151),  L. 
incubi  (-bi).  [L.,  the  nightmare.  Cf.  incubate.]  1.  An 

evil  spirit,  supposed  to  lie  upon  persons  in  their  sleep,  and 
esp.  to  have  sexual  intercourse  with  women  by  night. 

The  devils  who  appeurod  in  the  female  form  were  generally 
called  succubi  ;  those  who  appeured  like  men  incubi ,  though  this 
distinction  was  not  always  preserved.  Reeky. 

2.  Med.  The  nightmare.  See  nightmare. 

3.  Any  person  or  thing  that  oppresses  or  burdens. 

Debt  and  usury  is  the  incubus  which  weighs  most  heavily  on 
the  agricultural  resources  of  Turkey.  J.  L.  Farley 

in'CU-dal  (Iq'ku-dal),  a.  [See  incus.]  Zool.  Of  or  pertain¬ 
ing  to  the  incus. 

In'eu  date  (tq'ku-dat),  a.  Zool.  1.  Having  an  incus. 

2.  A  type  of  mastax  in  rotifers,  in  which  the  mallei  are  ab¬ 
sent  and  the  incus  is  converted  into  a  forcepslike  organ, 
ln-cul'cate  (Tn-kul'kat;  Tn'kfil-kat ;  277  :  see  -ate),  v.  t.  ; 
in-cul'cat-ed  (-kat-Sd ;  -kat'Sd) ;  in-cul'cat-ing  (-Tug). 
[L.  inculcatus ,  p.  p.  of  inculcare  to  tread  on  ;  in-  in,  on  -f- 
calcare  to  tread,  fr.  calx  the  heel ;  peril,  akin  to  E.  heel. 
Cf.  1st  calk.]  1.  To  teach  and  impress  by  frequent  repe¬ 
titions  or  admonitions  ;  to  urge  on  the  mind  ;  with  on  or 
upon ;  as,  Christ  inculcates  humility  on  his  followers. 

2  To  tread  on  ;  to  trample'.  Obs. 

Syn.  —  Instill,  infuse,  ingraft,  impress.  See  implant. 
in  cul-ca'tion  (Tn'kul-ka'slmn),  n.  [L.  inculcatio :  cf.  F. 
inculcation.]  A  teaching  and  impressing  by  frequent  repe¬ 
titions  or  admonitions. 

in-cul'ca-to-ry  (Tn-kul'kd-to-rT),  a.  [ inculcate  -f-  -ory.] 
Tending  or  serving  to  inculcate  ;  marked  by  inculcation.  R. 
in-cul'pa-ble  (Tn-kul'pd-b’l),  a.  [L.  inculpabilis.]  Not 
culpable  ;  blameless ;  innocent. 

in'cul-pate  (In'kul-pat;  Tn-ktil'pat  ;  277  :  see  -ate),  v.  t.  ; 
in'cul-pat'ed  (-pat/Sd  ;  -pat-Sd) ;  in'cul-pat'ing  (-Tug). 
[LL.  inculpalus ,  p.  p.  of  inculpate  to  blame ;  L.  in-  in  -j- 
culpa  fault.  See  culpable.]  To  impute  guilt  to  ;  to  in¬ 
volve  or  implicate  in  guilt ;  to  blame  ;  incriminate. 

That  risk  could  .  .  .  not  inculpate  them.  H.  James. 
in  cul  pa'tion  (In'kQl-pa'shiin),  n.  [Cf.  F.  inculpation.] 
Blame;  censure;  crimination, 
ln-cul'pa-to-ry  (Tn-kul'pa-to-rT),  a.  Tending  to  inculpate  ; 

imputing  blame  ;  criminatory  ;  implicating, 
in-cult'  (Tn-kult'),  a.  [L.  incultus ;  in-  not  -f-  cultus ,  p.  p. 
of  colere  to  cultivate  :  cf.  F.  inculte.]  Unfilled  ;  unculti¬ 
vated  ;  uncivilized;  crude;  rude;  unpolished;  rough.  R. 

Germany  then,  says  Tacitus,  was  incult  and  horrid.  Burton 
His  style  is  diffuse  and  incult.  M.  W  Shelley. 
in-cum'ben  cy  (In-kum'ben-sT),  n.  ;  pi.  -cies  (-sTz).  [From 
incumbent.]  State  or  quality  of  being  incumbent,  or  that 
which  is  incumbent  ;  specif.  :  a  Quality  of  beiug  morally 
incumbent ;  that  which  is  morally  incumbent,  or  is  im¬ 
posed,  as  a  rule,  a  duty,  obligation,  or  responsibility.  “  The 
incumbencies  of  a  family.”  Donne,  b  State  of  holding  a 
benefice  ;  the  full  possession  and  exercise  of  any  office ;  an 
incumbent’s  sphere  of  action  or  period  of  office.  C  An 
incumbent,  or  overlying,  weight  or  mass, 
in  cum  bent  (-bent),  a.  [L.  incumbens ,  - entis ,  p.  pr.  of  in- 
cumbere  to  lie  down  upon,  press  upon  ;  in-  in,  on  -}-  cun i- 
bere  (in  comp.) ;  akin  to  cubare  to  lie  down.  See  incu¬ 
bate.]  1.  Lying  or  reclining,  esp.  so  as  to  exert  a  down¬ 
ward  pressure  ;  hence,  impending  ;  threatening. 

Two  incumbent  figures,  gracefully  leaning.  Sir  II.  Wotton. 

To  move  the  incumbent  load  they  try.  Addison. 

2.  Lying,  resting,  or  imposed,  as  a  duty  or  obligation  ;  ob¬ 
ligatory  ;  —  with  on  or  upon. 

Good  works  that  are  incumbent  on  all  Christians.  Sprat. 

3.  Bot.  Lying  upon  or  apposed  to  ;  —  said  either  of  cotyle¬ 
dons  folded  so  that  the  hypocotyl  is  applied  to  the  back  of 
one  of  them,  or  of  an  anther  lying  against  the  side  of  a  fila¬ 
ment  but  attached  at  only  one  point.  The  position  is  rep¬ 
resented  in  diagrammatic  cross  section  thus:  Oil-  Cf. 
ACCUMBENT,  2,  CONDUPLICATE. 

4.  Zool.  Bent  downwards  so  as  to  touch,  or  rest  on,  some¬ 
thing  else  ;  as,  incumbent  hairs  or  spines.  Of  a  bird’s  hind 
toe,  so  placed  that  its  whole  length  rests  on  the  ground 
when  the  bird  is  standing. 

6.  Busily  engaged  ;  assiduous.  Obs. 

6.  Holding  a  benefice  ;  being  in  the  office  of  an  incum¬ 
bent.  Obs. 

in-cum'bent,  n.  A  person  who  is  in  present  possession  of  a 
benefice  or  of  any  office. 

ilUCU-nab'U-la  (Tn'ku-n£b'u-ld),  n.  pi.  ;  sing,  -lum  (-lfcm). 
[L.  incunabula,  pi.,  cradle,  birthplace,  origin.  See  in-  in  ; 
cunabula.]  1.  Cradle  period  or  state  ;  beginnings ;  in¬ 


fancy. 

2.  Bibliography.  Works  of  art,  or  of  human  industry,  of  an 
early  epoch  ;  esp.,  books  printed  before  a.  d.  1500.  Also 
in  the  sing. 

In-cu  ne-a'tion  (Tn-ku'ne-a'shiZn),  n.  [See  in-;  cuneate.] 
A  wedging  or  impaction. 

in  cur'  (Tn-kQr'),  v.  t. ;  in-curred'  (-kdrd')  ;  in-cur'ring 
(-kdr'Tng).  [L.  incurrere  to  run  into  or  toward  ;  in-  in  -j- 
enrrere  to  run.  See  current.]  1.  To  meet  or  fall  in  with, 
as  something  inconvenient,  harmful,  or  onerous ;  to  become 


a  crystal.  Obs.  [not.  | 

in-crya'tal-liz  a-ble.  a.  See  in-, | 
incub.  n.  An  incubus.  Obs. 
in  cu-ba'tion-al.  a.  Of  or  pert, 
to  incubation,  [in  a  cube.  Obs.  | 
in-cube',  v.  t.  To  fix  firmly,  as| 
in'eu-bee,  n.  Incubus.  Obs. 
in-cu'bi-ture.  n  [Cf.  L.  incubi- 
tus.]  Incubation;  brooding.  Obs. 
in'eu-by,  n.  Incubus.  Obs. 
in-cu'des,  n.,  />!.  of  incus. 
in  cu-do-sta-pe'di-al  (YiLkfi-do- 
std-pe'dl-tfl).  a.  [L.  incus,  - ndis , 
incus  4-  stapedial.]  Anal.  Pert, 
to  the  incus  and  stapes. 

II  in  cuer'po.  See  under  cuerpo. 
in-cul'cate.  a.  Inculcated.  Ohs. 
in-cul'ca-tive,  a.  Tending  to  in¬ 
culcate. 

in-cul'ca-tor  (Yn-kfil'klt-t?r  ; 
Yn'kbl-kaq^r),  n.  [Cf.  L.  indi¬ 
cator  A  One  who  inculcates, 
ln-culk',  r.  t.  [Cf.  F.  inculquer. 
Sec  inculcate.]  To  inculcate. 
Obs. 

in-culp',  r.  t.  [Cf.  F.  inculper. 


See  inculpate.]  To  inculpate. 

Obs. 

in-cuLpa-bil'i-ty  (Y  n-k  fi  Up  a- 
bYl'Y-tY),  77.  Inculpnbleness. 
in-cul'pa-ble-ness,  n.  See  -n  ess. 
in-cul'pa-bly,  adr.  of  inculpa¬ 
ble. 

in-cul'pate.  a.  Inculpable.  Obs. 
in-cul'pa-tive  (-kfir  pd-tYv),  a. 
Inculpatory  [cultivated.  Obs.  | 
in-cul'ti-vate,  -vat  ed.  a.  Un-I 
in-cuPti-va'tion.  n.  Want  of 
cultivation.  Rare.  [ture.  /?are.| 
in-cul'ture,  n.  YVant  of  cul-| 
in-cum'bence,  n.  State  of  being 
incumbent  ;  an  incumbent  mat¬ 
ter  ;  a  duty.  Obs 
in-cum'beht-e88,  n.  A  female 
incumbent.  Rare.  [bknt.| 
in-cum'bent-ly,  adr.  of  incum-| 
in-cum'ber.  Var.  of  encumber. 
in  cum-bi'tion  (Tn'klim-bYsh'- 
un),  77.  Act  of  resting  upon.  Ohs. 
in-cum'brance.  in-cum'branc- 
er.  Vars.  of  encumbrance,  en¬ 
cumbrancer. 


liable  or  subject  to  ;  to  bring  down  upon  one’s  self ;  as,  to 
incur  debt,  danger,  displeasure,  penalty,  responsibility,  etc. 
I  know  not  what  I  shall  incur  to  pass  it, 

Having  no  warrunt.  Shak. 

2.  To  render  liable  or  subject  to  ;  to  bring  ;  entail.  Obs. 

Lest  you  incur  me  much  more  damage  in  my  fame  than  you 
have  done  me  pleasure  in  preserving  my  lile.  Chapman. 

Syn.  — Incur,  contract  agree  in  the  idea  of  bringing  upon 
one’s  self  something  unpleasant,  onerous,  or  injurious. 
Incur  emphasizes  the  idea  of  liability,  and  commonly  im¬ 
plies  voluntary  action ;  contract  more  frequently  sug¬ 
gests  actual,  often  involuntary,  acquisition  ;  as,  to  incur 
an  obligation,  a  penalty,  risk,  criticism;  to  contract  a  dis¬ 
ease,  a  oad  habit ;  “  A  man  may  speak  of  his  success  with¬ 
out  incurring  justly  the  odium  of  conceit  ”  ( Crabbe );  “  Man 
. . .  swarming  into  clans  . . .  contracts  defilement  ”  {Coupe r). 
in  cur'  (Tn-kGr'),  v.  i.  1.  To  run  (into);  hence,  to  fall; 
enter.  Obs. 

2.  To  accrue  ;  to  be  involved. 

in-cur'a-bil'i-ty  (In-kur'd-bTl'T-tT),  n.  Quality  or  state  of 
being  inc-urable ;  irremediableness, 
ln-cur'a-ble  (Tn-kur'd-b’l),  a.  [Cf.  F.  incurable ,  L.  incura- 
bilis.  See  in-  not ;  curable.]  Not  capable  of  being  cured  ; 
as,  an  incurable  disease  ;  not  admitting  of  remedy  or  cor 
rection  ;  irremediable;  remediless;  as,  incurable  evils. 

Rancorous  and  incurable  hostility.  Burke. 

Syn.  —  Irrecoverable,  irretrievable,  irreparable,  hopeless, 
in  cur'a  ble,  n.  A  person  diseased  beyond  cure, 
in-cu'ri-os'i-ty  (Tn-ku'rY-Bs'T-tT),  n.  [Cf.  F.  incuriosity, 
L.  incur iositas.]  Quality  or  state  of  being  incurious;  want 
of  curiosity  or  interest ;  indifference, 
in-cu'ri-ous  (Tn-ku'rT-fts),  a.  [L.  incuriosus:  cf.  F.  incu- 
rieux.  See  in- not ;  curious.]  1.  Not  curious,  or  inquisi¬ 
tive  ;  without  care  for  or  interest  in ;  indifferent ;  inat¬ 
tentive ;  careless;  negligent;  heedless. 

Carelessnesses  and  incurious  deportments  Jer.  Taylor. 

2.  Not  particular,  fastidious,  or  critical.  Obs. 

3.  Done  without  care  or  nicety;  homely;  coarse.  Obs. or  R. 
4-  Devoid  of  interest ;  uninteresting.  Rare. 

in-cur'rence  (in-kur'ens),  n.  [See  incurrent.]  Act  or 
process  of  incurring. 

in-cur'rent  (-cut),  a.  [L.  incurrens,  p.  pr.  of  incurrere , 
incursum,  to  run  in  ;  in-  in  -f-  currere  to  run.]  1.  Occur¬ 
ring  (within  a  given  time).  Obs. 

2.  Zool.  Characterized  by  a  current  which  flows  inward; 
as,  the  incurrent  siphon  of  lamellibranch  mollusks. 
in  cur'sion  (Tn-kGr'shwn),  n.  [L.  incursio :  cf.  F.  incur¬ 
sion.  See  incur.]  A  running  in,  into,  or  against ;  hence,  an 
entering  into  a  territory  with  hostile  intention  ;  a  sudden 
or  rapid  invasion ;  a  predatory  or  harassing  inroad  ;  a  raid. 

The  incursions  of  the  Goths.  Arbuthnot. 

Sins  of  dail}’  incursion.  South. 

Syn.  —  Inroad,  irruption,  raid,  foray.  See  invasion. 
in-cur'sive  (-sTv),  a.  Making  incursions  ;  invasive, 
in-cur'vate  (-vat),  a.  [L.  incurvulus,  p.  p.  of  incurvare  to 
crook  ;  in-  in  -j-  curvus  bent.  See  curve  ;  cf .  incurve.] 
Incurved  ;  incurvated. 

in-cur'vate  (-vat),  v.  t.  d-i. ;  in-cur'vat-ed  (-vat-Sd);  in- 
cur'vat-ing  (-vat-Tng).  To  turn  from  a  straight  line  or 
course  ;  to  bend  ;  crook  ;  specif.,  to  curve  inwards, 
in  cur-va'tlon  (Tn/kur-va'slmn),  n.  [L.  incurvatio  :  cf.  F. 
incurvation.]  1.  Act,  fact,  or  process  of  incurvating,  or 
state  of  being  incurvated  ;  curvature  or  incurvature. 

An  incurvation  of  the  rays.  Derhanu 

2.  Act  of  bowing,  or  bending  the  body,  in  respect  or  rev¬ 
erence.  Obs.  “  The  incurvations  of  the  knee.”  Bp.  Hall. 
in-cur'va-ture  (-va-^ur),  n.  Act,  fact,  or  process  of  curv¬ 
ing  inwards,  or  state  of  being  curved  inwards, 
in'eurve'  (Tn'kfirvQ,  n.  Also  in'-curve',  n.,  or  in  curve. 

A  curving  in  ;  Baseball ,  a  ball  that  curves  in.  See  curve,  n. 
in  curve'  (Tn-kfirv'),  v.  1.  d ■  ?.  ;  in-curved'  (-kGrvd');  in- 
curv'ing.  [See  incurvate.]  To  bend  ;  curve  ;  crook;  esp., 
to  curve  inwards. 


in-curved'  (Tn-kGrvd'),  p.  a.  [in-  in  -|-  curved.]  Bend¬ 
ing  gradually  toward  the  axis  or  center.  Cf.  inflexed. 
in'eus  (Tq'kiis),  n.  ;  L.  pi.  in-cu'des  (Tn-ku'dez).  [L.,  an¬ 
vil.]  1.  Anal.  The.  middle  one  of  the  chain  of  three  small 
bones  in  the  ear  of  mammals  ;  the  anvil  bone.  See  ear. 
2.  Zool.  The  median  ysbaped  structure  in  the  mastax  of 
rotifers  upon  which  the  mallei  work.  See  mastax. 
in  cuse'  ( In-kHz'),  a.  [L.  incusus ,  p.  p.  of  incudere  to 
forge  with  the  hammer.]  Struck  or 
stamped  in  ;  — esp.  in  numismatics. 

In  cuse',  n.  An  incuse  figure,  de¬ 
sign,  or  impression, 
in  cuse',  v.  (.  ;  in-cused'  (-kfizd') ;  in- 
cus'ing  (-kuz'Tng).  [See  incuse,  i/.] 

To  stamp  or  strike  ;  to  impress  by 
striking,  as  a  coin  or  medal. 

Ind  (Tnd),  n.  [F.  hide.]  1.  India. 

JVow  Poetical  or  Archaic. 

Gold,  and  gems,  and  all  the  wealth 
of  Ind.  C.  Kingsley. 

2  a  in  sing,  or  pi.  Indies.  Obs. 

“  From  the  east  to  western  Ind." 

Shak.  bin/)/.  Natives  of  India.  Obs. 
in'da-gate  (Tn'dd-gat),  v.  t.  [L.  indagatus ,  p.  p.  of  indagare 
to  seek.]  To  search  into  ;  investigate.  —  in'da-ga'tion 
(-ga'shwn),  n.  —  in'da-ga-tive  (-ga-tTv),  a.  All  Obs.  or  R. 
in'da-ga  tor  (-ga'ter),  n.  [L.]  Searcher;  investigator.  Rare. 
in-dam'ine  (Tn-dXm'Tu ;  Tu'dd-men';  184),  n.  Also -in. 


Reverse  of  Stater  of 
Cyzicus  (early  6th 
century  b.  c.)  show¬ 
ing  two  I  n  c  u  6  e 
Squares. 


in-cum'brous.  +  en<  umbhoi  s. 
in-cu'na-ble  (Yn-kti'nd-b’l),  n. 
[F.  See  incunabula.]  An  in- 
cunabulum  ;  —  usually  in  />/. 
hTcu-nab'u-lar  (Yn'krt-n&b'fl- 
ldr),  a.  Pert  to  incunabula. 
in-cur'a-ble-ne8s.  n.  See  -n  ess. 
in-cur'a-bly ,adr. of  incurable. 
in-curd'.  Incurred.  Ref.  Sp. 
j|  in  cu'ri-a.  [LL.]  In  court, 
lncurie,  n.  [I .,  or  L.  in  curia.] 
Carelessness.  Obs.  [ous.f 

in-cu'ri-ous-ly.  adr.  of  incuri-| 
in-cu'ri-ous  ness.  n.  See  -n  ess. 
in-cur'ra-ble,  a.  See -able. 
in-cur'sant,  a.  [L.  incursons , 
p.  pr.]  Running  into  one  an¬ 
other.  Obs.  [incursion.  Obs.\ 
in-curse'.  77.  [L.  meursus.]  An| 
in-cur'eion-iBt,  n.  A  maker  oi 
an  incursion  ;  an  invader, 
in-cur'tain.  f  encurtain. 
in-cur'vi-ty,  n.  [From  L.  iumr- 
i-77.<*bent.  See  incukvate.1  In¬ 
curvation  ;  incurvature.  Obs. 
in-cuss',  v.  t.  [L.  incussus ,  p.  p. 


of  incutere  to  strike.  See  in-  in; 
concuss.]  =  incute.  Obs . — 
in-cus'Bion.  n.  Obs. 

||  in  cus  to'di-a  le'gia.  [L.]  In 
the  custody  of  the  law. 
in'eut  ,  a.  =  cut-in. 
in-cute',  v.  t.  [See  incuss.]  To 
strike  or  stamp  in.  Obs. 
in'eut  ting,  n.  A  cutting  in  ; 
incision.  [encyst,  etc. | 

in-cyst',  in-cyet'ed.  etc. 
ind.  Inned.  Ret'.  Sp. 

Ind.,  or  ind.  Ahbr.  Independ¬ 
ent;  index;  India;  Indian;  Indi¬ 
ana;  indicative;  Indies;  indigo; 
indulinc  ;  etc. 

I.  N.  D  Ahbr.  In  Nomine  Dei 
(L.,  in  the  name  of  God), 
in-da'ba  (Yn-dd'ha),  n.  [Zulu 
in-da  ha.]  Among  South  Afri¬ 
can  natives,  a  meeting  for  con¬ 
sultation  ;  a  conference, 
in ' da- ga- to-ry  (Yn'd«-gft-t*-rY), 
a.  Investigatory.  Rare.  [etc.  | 
in-dam'age,  etc.  *1*  endamaoe,| 
in-dan'ger.  +  endanger. 


ale,  senate,  efire,  (tm,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofd ;  eve,  Svent,  end,  recent,  maker;  ice,  ill;  old,  Sbey,  orb,  ftdd,  sSft,  connect ;  use,  unite,  urn,  «ip,  circus,  menu ; 
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[Prob.  indigo  +  amine.]  Chem.  Any  of  a  series  of  weak 
organic  bases,  artificially  prepared,  the  simplest  of  which 
is  phenylene  blue,  C8H,(NH)N'C„HJNH...  The  indamines 
may  be  regarded  as  derivatives  of  the  hypothetical  qui- 
none  di-imide,  C«H4(NH)?.  Their  salts  are  unstable  blue 
and  green  dyestuffs,  easily  converted  iuto  thiouines  and 
safranines. 

in'da  zol  (Tn'dd-zol ;  -z51),  in'da  zole  (Tn'do-zol),  n 
[rndol  azole.]  Org.  Chem.  A  crystalline  nitrogenous 
compound,  C7H6N2,  related  to  indol,  and  produced  from  a 
hydrazine  derivative  of  cinnamic  acid,  and  in  other  ways  ; 
also,  any  compound  of  which  indazol  proper  is  the  type. 

In  debt'  (Tn-d8t'),  v.  t. ;  in-debt'ed  ;  in-debt'ing.  [ME. 
endetten  (in  p.  p.  endetted ),  F.  endetter  ;  en-  (L.  in)  -f-  F. 
dette  debt.  See  debt.]  To  bring  iuto  debt ;  to  place 
under  obligation. 

Thy  fortune  hath  indebted  thee  to  none  Daniel. 
In  debt'ed,  p.  a.  1.  Brought  into  debt  ;  being  under 
obligation  ;  held  to  payment  or  requital ;  in  debt. 

2.  Placed  under  obligation  for  something  received,  for 
which  restitution  or  gratitude  is  due  ;  beholden  ;  as,  we 
are  indebted  to  parents  and  friends  for  love  and  aid. 
in-debt'ed  ness,  n.  1.  State  of  being  indebted. 

2.  The  sum  owed  ;  debts,  collectively. 

In  de'cen-cy  (Tn-de'sen-si),  n.  ;  pi.  -cies  (-slz).  [L.  tn- 

decentia  unseemliness:  cf.  F.  indecence.]  1.  Quality 
or  state  of  being  indecent ;  want  of  decency,  modesty,  or 
good  manners  ;  unseemliness  ;  unseemly  behavior  ;  immod¬ 
esty  ;  Obs.,  uncomeliness  ;  physical  blemish. 

2.  That  which  is  indecent ;  an  indecent  word  or  act ;  an 
offense  against  delicacy. 

They  who  .  .  .  present  to  the  ear  or  the  eve  of  modesty  any 
of  the  indecencies  I  allude  to,  are  pests  of  society.  Beattie. 
Syn.  —  Indelicacy,  indecorum,  impurity,  obscenity. 

In  de'cent  (-sent),  a.  [L.  indecens  unseemly,  unbecoming: 
cf.  F.  indecent.  See  in-  not;  decent.]  Not  decent;  specif.: 
a  Unfit  to  be  seen  or  heard  ;  offensive  to  modesty  and  del¬ 
icacy ;  as,  indecent  language,  b  Uncomely;  ill-looking.  Obs. 
Syn.  —  Unbecoming,  indecorous,  indelicate,  unseemly, 
immodest,  gross,  impure,  obscene,  vile.  See  improper. 

In  de  cid'u-ate  (Tn'de-sTd^u-at),  a.  Anat.  Having  no  de¬ 
cidua  ;  nondeciduate. 

In  de-cid'u  OUS  (-U8)t  a.  1.  Not  liable  to  fall  off.  Obs. 

The  indeciduous  and  unshaven  locks  of  Apollo.  Sir  T.  Browne. 
2.  Not  deciduous,  as  leaves;  evergreen,  as  trees, 
ln  de  ci'sion  (-sTzh'nn),  n.  [in-  not  -f-  decision :  cf.  F. 
indecision.]  Want  of  decision  ;  want  of  settled  purpose, 
or  of  firmness  ;  indetermination  ;  wavering  of  mind  ;  vacil¬ 
lation  ;  hesitation. 

The  term  indecision  .  .  .  implies  an  idea  very  nicely  different 
from  irresolution;  yet  it  has  a  tendency  to  produce  it  S  hens  tone. 
in  de-cl'sive  (-sl'stv),  a.  [Cf.  F.  indecisif.)  1.  Not  de¬ 
cisive  ;  not  bringing  to  a  final  or  ultimate  issue  ;  as,  an  in¬ 
decisive  battle,  argument,  answer. 

2.  Undetermined  ;  prone  to  indecision  ;  irresolute  ;  un¬ 
settled  ;  wavering  ;  vacillating ;  hesitating  ;  as,  an  inde¬ 
cisive  state  of  mind  ;  an  indecisive  character. 

3.  Not  certain  ;  dubious  ;  indefinite  ;  indistinct. 

ln  de  clln'a-ble  (-klin'd-b’l),  a.  [L.  indeclinabilis :  cf.  F. 
indeclinable.  See  in-  not;  decline.]  1.  Incapable  of 
declining,  or  deviating  ;  unalterable  ;  constant.  Obs. 

2.  Incapable  of  being  avoided  ;  unavoidable.  Obs. 

3.  Gram.  Not  declinable ;  not  varied  by  inflective  termi¬ 
nations  ;  as,  nihil  (nothing),  in  Latin,  is  an  indeclinable 
noun.  —  n.  An  indeclinable  word. 

In  de  com  pos'a-ble  (Tn-de'ktfm-poz'd-b’l),  a.  [in-  not  -f- 
decomposable :  cf.  F.  indecomposable.]  Not  decompos¬ 
able  ;  not  resolvable  into  constituents  or  elements, 
ln  de  CO'rOQS  (Tu'de-ko'rws  ;  Tn-dSk'o-riis  :  see  the  note 
below),  a.  [L.  indecorus  ;  cf.  L.  indecor ,  indecoris ,  inde- 
corosus.  See  in-  not  ;  decorous.]  Not  decorous  ;  vio¬ 
lating  good  manners  ;  contrary  to  good  breeding  or  eti¬ 
quette  ;  unbecoming  ;  improper  ;  out  of  place. 

It  was  useless  and  indecorous  to  attempt  anything  more  by 
mere  struggle.  ‘  Burke. 

The  leading  authorities  prefer  the  accentuation  in>- 
de-corrous.  Actual  usage  apparently  favors  in-dec'o-rous 
somewhat  more  strongly  than  it  does  dec'o-rous  (cf.  deco¬ 
rous),  prob.  from  the  influence  of  other  four-syllabled 
words  such  as  mo-noVo-nous ,  su-per'jlu-oits ,  etc. 

Syn. —  Unbecoming,  unseemly,  unbefitting,  rude,  coarse, 
impolite,  uncivil,  ill-bred.  See  improper. 
ln  de-co'rum  (Tn'de-ko'rwm),  n.  [in-  not  -f-  decorum :  cf. 
L.  indecorus  unbecoming.]  Want  of  decorum  ;  impropri¬ 
ety  of  behavior  ;  that  in  behavior  or  manners  which  vio¬ 
lates  the  conventions  of  civility,  custom,  or  etiquette  ;  also, 
an  indecorous  or  unbecoming  action. 

In  deed'  (Tn-ded'),  adv.  [Prep,  in  -f-  deed.]  In  reality  ; 
in  truth  ;  in  fact ;  verily  ;  truly  ;  to  be  sure  ;  in  point  of 
fact ;  —  used  in  a  variety  of  senses,  as  :  a  Denoting  em¬ 
phasis  ;  as,  indeed ,  it  is  so  ;  indeed ,  yes. 

The  carnal  mind  is  enmity  against  God  ;  for  it  is  not  subject 
to  the  law  of  God,  neither  inaeed  can  be.  Rom  viii.  7. 

b  Denoting  concession  or  admission  ;  as,  you  are  right, 
indeed,  c  Denoting  surprise;  as,  indeed ,  is  it  you ?  d  De¬ 
noting  interrogation  ;  —  often  with  the  interrogation  point, 
and  having  the  force  :  Is  that  so  ?  Can  it  be  ?  e  As  an 
exclamation,  denoting  surprise,  irony,  incredulity,  etc. 

In  de  fat'l  ga  ble  (TiLde-fSt'T-gd-b’l),  a.  [L.  indefatiga- 
bilis:  cf.  OF.  indefatigable.  See  in- not,  defatigable;  cf. 
infatigable.]  Incapable  of  being  fatigued,  or  not  yielding 
to  fatigue  ;  untiring  ;  unwearying  ;  as,  indefatigable  ex¬ 
ertions,  perseverance.  “  A  constant,  indefatigable  attend¬ 
ance.”  South.  —  in  de  fat  i  ga  bil'i  ty  (-bii'T-tl),  in  de- 
fat'l  ga  ble  ness.  n.  —  in  de-fat'i-ga-bly,  adv. 

Upborne  with  indefatigable  wings.  Milton. 

Syn.  —  Indefatigable,  tireless.  Indefatigable  implies 


incapability  of  fatigue,  and  hence  persistence  in  effort ; 
as,  “the  strenuous,  persevering,  and  absolutely  indefati¬ 
gable  champion  of  every  victim  of  oppression  ”  (/.  Money) : 
“The  little  butler  was  indefatigable  with  his  corkscrew  ” 
j  •  L.  Peacock).  Tireless  is  sometimes  employed  with 
ittle  distinction  from  indefatigable;  frequently,  how¬ 
ever,  it  connotes  (to  a  degree  wluch  precludes  the  substi¬ 
tution  of  indefatigable)  the  fact  of  unwearied,  often  superb, 
power  or  continuance ;  as,  the  tireless  sweep  of  the  eagle’s 
flight ;  “  out  in  the  breakers  tirelessly  tossing  ”  (  W.  Whit¬ 
man).  See  tire. 

in  de  fea'si-ble  (Tn'de-fe'zi-b’l),  a.  [in-  not  -f-  defeasible: 
cf.  OF.  indefaisable.]  Not  to  be  defeated  ;  not  defeasible  ; 
incapable  of  being  annulled  or  made  void  ;  as,  an  inde¬ 
feasible  estate  or  title. — in  de-lea  si-bll'i-ty  (-bTl'T-tT), 

in  de  fea'si  ble  ness.  n.  —  in  de  fea'si  bly,  adr. 

That  the  king  had  a  divine  and  an  indefeasible  right  to  the 
regal  power.  Mucuulay. 

Syn.  — See  inalienable. 

in  de  fect'i  ble  (-fSk'tT-b’l),  a.  [in-  not  -}-  def edible :  cf. 
F.  indefectible.]  Not  defectible  ;  not  liable  to  defect,  fail¬ 
ure,  or  decay  ;  also,  without  defect  ;  faultless.  —  in  de¬ 
fect  ibil'ity  (-bTl'T-tT),  n.  —  in  de  fect/i  bly,  adv. 

An  indefectible  treasure  in  the  heavens  Barrow 
in'de-fen'sl-ble  (-fSn'si-b’l), a.  [m-  not  defensible:  cf. 
OF.  indefensible .]  Not  defensible  ;  not  capable  of  being 
defended,  maintained,  vindicated,  or  justified  ;  unjustifi 
able;  untenable;  as,  an  indefensible  fortress,  position, 
cause,  etc.  —  in  de  fen  si bil'i-ty  (-btl'I-tl),  in  de  fen'si 
ble  ness.  n.  —  in  de-fen'si  bly,  adv. 

Men  find  that  something  can  be  said  in  favor  of  what,  on  the 
very  proposal,  they  thought  utterly  indefensible.  Burke. 

in  de-fi'cient  (-de-fish'ent),  a.  [L.  indejiciens:  cf.  OF.  in¬ 
deficient.  See  in-  not ;  deficient.]  Not  deficient  ;  un¬ 
failing.  —  in  de-fi'cien-cy,  n.  —  in  de-fi'cient-ly,  adv. 
All  Obs.  or  R. 

in  de-fin'a  ble  ( Tn'de-fin'd-b’l),  a.  Incapable  of  being  de¬ 
fined  or  exactly  described.  —  in  de  lin'a-ble  ness,  n.  — 
In'de  fin'a  bly,  adv. 

in-def'i  nite  (in-def'T-nTt),  a.  [L.  indefinitus.  See  in-  not ; 
definite.]  1.  Not  definite ;  undetermined  or  indeter¬ 
minate  ;  specif.  :  a  Having  no  definite  or  clear  meaning  or 
purpose ;  vague  or  general  in  scope  or  application  ;  not 
precise  or  certain;  as,  indejinite  emotions:  an  indefinite 
language  ;  an  indefinite  plan,  b  Having  no  prescribed  or 
predetermined  limit  ;  without  stipulation  or  provision  as 
to  number  or  amount ;  as,  an  indejinite  supply  ;  an  indef¬ 
inite  rise  in  prices,  c  Having  its  boundaries  or  limits  in 
space  or  time  unknown  or  only  approximately  known  ;  as, 
an  indejinite  area ;  an  indejinite  term  of  imprisonment. 

2.  Beyond  comprehensible  limits  ;  unmeasured  or  unmeas¬ 
urable,  though  not  infinite  ;  Rare ,  boundless  ;  infinite. 

Though  it  is  not  infinite,  it  may  be  indefinite ;  though  it  is  not 
boundless  in  itself,  it  may  be  so  to  human  comprehension. 

Spectator. 

Indefinite  and  omnipresent  God, 

Inhabiting  eternity.  W.  Thompson  (1743). 

3.  Gram.  Not  defining  or  determining; — said:  a  Of 
adjectives,  pronouns,  pronominal  adjectives,  and  adverbs 
wdiich  refer  to  a  person,  thing,  place,  time,  number,  or 
manner,  which  they  do  not  determine,  as,  any,  some ,  sev¬ 
eral,  few,  somewhere,  anyhow,  they  in  they  say ,  etc.  b  Of 
tenses  or  inflections  of  verbs,  which  do  not  specify  the 
action  or  occurrence  as  either  completed  or  continuing 
at  the  time  denoted  for  it ;  as,  “saw  ”  is  the  past  indefi¬ 
nite  of  14  see.”  c  Sometimes,  in  Anglo-Saxon  and  German, 
of  the  strong  declension  of  adjectives,  as  that  used  when 
an  indefinite  article,  etc.,  precedes. 

4-  Rot.  Very  numerous  or  not  easily  counted  ; — applied 
to  the  members  of  a  floral  whorl,  as  stamens,  when  in  ex¬ 
cess  of  a  definite  number,  usually  twenty,  and  not  evidently 
multiples  of  the  jpetals  or  other  parts. 

Syn. —Inexplicit,  vague,  uncertain,  unsettled,  indeter¬ 
minate,  loose,  equivocal,  inexact,  approximate. 

Indefinite  article,  Gram.,  the  word  a  or  an,  used  adjectively 
to  denote  one  of  a  class  or  number  without  specifying  or 
identifying  it.  —  i.  failure  of  issue.  See  failure  of  issue.  — 

1.  growth.  Bot.  =  indeterminate  growth.  —  i.  inflorescence, 
Bot.,  indeterminate  inflorescence.  —  i.  proposition,  Logic,  a 
statement  whose  subject  is  a  common  term,  with  nothing 
to  indicate  distribution  or  nondistribution ;  as,  Man  is 
mortal.  —  i.  sentence.  =  indeterminate  sentence.  —  i.  term, 
Logic,  a  negative  term. 

in  del'i-nite-ly,  adv.  1.  In  an  indefinite  manner  ;  not  pre¬ 
cisely  or  clearly;  vaguely;  as,  to  promise  indefinitely. 

2.  To  an  indefinite  extent  or  degree  ;  without  known  or 
prescribed  limits  :  as,  to  continue  indefinitely. 

in'de  hls'cence  (Tn'de-hTs'ens),  n.  State  or  quality  of  being 
indehiseent. 

in  de-his'cent  (-2nt),  a.  Rot.  tt*  Zool.  Remaining  closed 
at  maturity;  not  dehiscent;  specif.,  Bot.,  said  of  many 
fruits,  as  berries,  achenes,  etc.  Cf.  dehiscence,  2. 
in'de-lec'ta  ble  ( -ISk'td-b’l),  a.  Unpleasant;disagreeable.  R. 
in-del'i-ble  (In  -del'T-b’l),  a.  [L.  indelebijis  ;  in-  not  -f-  de- 
lebilis  capable  of  being  destroyed  fVf.  F.  hidelebile.  See 
in-  not ;  delible.]  That  cannot  be  removed,  washed  away, 
blotted  out,  or  effaced  ;  incapable  of  being  canceled,  lost, 
or  forgotten  ;  ineffaceable  ;  inerasable  ;  inexpungible  ;  as, 
indelible  characters ;  an  indelible  stain  ;  an  indelible  im¬ 
pression  on  the  memory.  —  in-del'i-bil'i-ty  (-bTl'T-tT),  In- 
del'i-ble  ness.  n.  —  in  del'i-bly,  adv. 

They  are  endued  with  indelible  power  from  above.  Sjirat. 
Syn.  —  Fixed,  fast,  permanent,  ineffaceable, 
indelible  ink,  an  ink  not  obliterated  by  washing,  as  a  prep¬ 
aration  of  silver  nitrate,  or  one  capable  of  resisting  the 
action  of  corrosives,  as  India  ink. 

ln-del'i  ca-cy  (Tn-dgl'T-kd-sT),  n.  ;  pi.  -cies  (-slz).  [From 
indelicate.]  Quality  of  being  indelicate ;  want  of  deli¬ 


cacy,  or  of  a  nice  sense  of,  or  regard  for,  purity,  propriety, 
or  refinement ;  rudeness ;  coarseness  ;  also,  that  which  is 
offensive  to  refined  taste  or  purity  of  mind. 

Your  papers  would  be  chargeable  with  worse  than  indelicacy ; 
they  would  be  immoral.  Steele. 

in  del'l-cate  (Tn-dSl'T-kat),  a.  [in-  not  -f-  delicate:  cf.  F. 
indeiicat.]  Not  delicate  ;  wanting  delicacy  ;  offensive  to 
good  manners,  or  to  purity  of  mind  ;  rude ;  as,  an  indelicate 
word  or  suggestion  ;  indelicate  behavior ;  also,  formerly, 
of  food,  coarse  to  the  taste.  —  in-del'i-cate-ly,  adv. 

Syn.  —  Indecorous,  unbecoming,  unseemly,  rude,  coarse, 
broad,  impolite,  gross,  indecent,  offensive,  vile,  unchaste, 
impure,  unrefined.  See  improper. 
in-dem^l-fica'tion^Tn-dgm'nT-fT-ka'shMn), n.  1.  Actor 
process  of  indemnifying,  preserving,  or  securing  against 
loss,  damage,  or  penalty  ;  reimbursement  of  loss,  damage, 
or  penalty  ;  the  state  of  being  indemnified. 

2.  That  which  indemnifies 

Reward  with  the  name  of  an  indemnification.  DeQuihcey. 
in  dem'ni  ly  (Tn-d6m'nT-fi),  v.  t.  ;  in-dem'ni-fied  (-fid)  ; 
in-dem'ni-fy'ing  (-fi'Tng).  [L.  indemnis  unhurt  (in-  not 
damnum  hurt,  damage)  -f-  -fy.  Cf.  damn,  damnify.] 

1.  To  save  harmless  ;  to  secure  against  loss  or  damage. 
The  states  must  at  last  engage  to  the  merchants  here  that  they 

will  indemnify  them  from  all  that  shall  fall  out  Sir  If.  Temple. 

2.  To  make  restitution  or  compensation  to,  as  for  loss, 
damage,  etc.  ;  to  make  whole;  to  reimburse.;  to  compen¬ 
sate;  also,  to  make  good  (a  loss). 

Syn.  —  See  pay. 

in  dem'ni  ty  (-tT),  n  ;  pi.  -ties  (-tTz).  [L.  indemnitas,  fr. 
indemnis  uninjured  :  cf.  F.  indemnity.  See  indemnify.] 

1.  Protection  or  exemption  from  loss  or  damage,  past  or  to 
come;  security;  insurance;  specif.,  immunity  from  pen¬ 
alty,  or  the  punishment  of  past  offenses  ;  amnesty. 

A  promise  of  indemnity  for  the  riot  Scott. 

2.  Indemnification,  compensation,  or  remuneration  for 
loss,  damage,  or  injury  sustained  ;  as,  insurance  is  a  con¬ 
tract  of  indemnity;  the  owner  of  private  property  taken 
for  public  use  is  entitled  to  compensation,  or  indemnity. 

They  were  told  to  expect,  upon  the  fall  of  Wulpole,  a  large  and 
lucrative  indemnity  for  their  pretended  wrongs.  Lit  Mahon. 

in  de  mon'stra  ble  (Tn'de-uibn'strd-b’l),  a.  [L.  indemon- 
strabilis.  See  in-  not ;  demonstrable  ]  Incapable  of 
being  demonstrated  ;  not  subject  to  proof.  —  in  de  mon  - 

stra  bil'i-ty  (  bTl'T-tT),  in  de-mon'stra  ble  ness,  n.  — 
in  de  mon'stra  bly,  adv. 

in'dene  (Tn'den),  n.  [indol -ene.]  Chem.  An  oily  hy¬ 
drocarbon,  C.,Hft,  obtained  in  the  fractional  distillation  of 
coal  tar  and  in  other  ways.  In  structure  it  is  like  indol. 
in-dent'  (Tn-dSnt'),  v.  t.  ;  in-dent'ed  ;  in-dent'ing.  [ME. 
endenten  to  notch,  fit  in,  OF.  endenter,  LL.  indentare ,  fr. 
L.  in  in  dens,  den/is,  tooth.  See  tooth  ;  cf.  indenture.] 

1.  To  make  a  toothlike  cut  or  notch  or  a  series  of  such 
cuts  in  the  border  of ;  to  make  jagged  or  serrate ;  as,  to 
indent  the  edge  of  paper  ;  a  gulf  indents  the  coast. 

2.  To  cut  into  (a  board,  etc.)  for  mortising  or  dovetailing  ; 
to  join  together  by  so  doing. 

3.  Print.  To  set  (a  line  or  lines)  with  indention  ;  to  form 
an  indention  in  (a  paragraph,  etc.).  See  indention,  2. 

4.  To  sever  the  parts  of  (a  document)  by  way  of  indenture 
(see  indenture,  2) ;  hence,  to  draw  up  (an  agreement  or 
the  like)  in  duplicate. 

5.  To  bind  out  by  indenture  ;  to  indenture  ;  as,  to  indent 
a  person  as  a  servant  or  apprentice.  Cf.  indenture,  3. 

6.  To  make  an  order  upon  ;  to  draw  upon,  as  for  stores  ; 
also,  Com.,  to  make  an  indent,  or  order,  for  (goods). 

In  dent',  v.  i.  1.  To  be  cut  in  or  notched  ;  to  form  a  recess. 

2.  To  agree  by  indenture  ;  to  contract ;  to  covenant. 

To  indent  and  drive  bargains  with  the  Almighty.  South. 

3.  To  make  out  a  written  order  with  a  duplicate  or  coun¬ 
terfoil  ;  hence,  to  make  a  requisition  ;  to  draw  (on  or  upon). 

4.  To  crook  or  turn  ;  to  wind  in  and  out ;  to  zigzag.  Obs. 
In  dent'  (Tn-dSnt' ;  Tn'dgnt),  n.  1.  A  cut  or  notch  in  a  mar¬ 
gin,  or  a  recess  like  a  notch  ;  specif.,  Print.,  an  indention. 

2.  An  indented  writing,  as  of  a  contract ;  an  indenture. 

3.  A  certificate,  or  indented  certificate,  issued  by  the 
government  of  the  United  States  at  the  close  of  the  Revo¬ 
lution,  for  the  principal  or  interest  of  the  public  debt. 

4.  An  official  requisition  or  order  for  supplies.  Eng. 

5.  Com.  An  order  from  abroad  for  goods  of  a  specified 
brand  or  make  and  price,  or  with  specified  particulars  as 
to  its  execution  ;  loosely,  any  foreign  order  for  goods. 

in  dent'  (Tn-d<5nt'),  v.  t.  To  dent ;  impress  ;  specif.  :  a 
To  inlay  or  emboss.  Obs.  b  To  form  as  a  dent  or  by 
dents  ;  to  stamp  or  press  in ;  as,  to  indent  a  pattern  in  a 
sheet  of  metal ;  also,  to  form  a  dent  or  dents  in  ;  as,  to  in¬ 
dent  metal  with  a  hammer  ;  to  indent  wax  with  a  seal, 
in  dent'  (Tn-d€nt' ;  Tn'dSnt),  n.  An  indentation  ;  a  dent 
or  depression  struck  into  a  surface  ;  hence,  an  impression, 
furrow,  or  the  like. 

in  den  ta'tion  (Tn'dSn-ta'slifin),  v.  1.  An  indenting,  or 
state  of  being  indented ;  also,  the  result  of  indenting ; 
specif.  :  a  A  notch  or  recess,  in  a  margin  or  border ;  as, 
the  indentations  of  a  leaf,  a  coast,  etc. 
b  Print.  Indention.  -> 

2.  A  denting,  stamping,  or  impressing; 
the  dent  or  depression  made ;  a  recess  or 
sharp  depression  in  any  surface.  ~>= 

Syn.  —  See  dint.  E=^  ’^E 

in  dent'ed,  p.  p.  of  indent.  Specif. :  a  [=7 
Cut  in  the  edge  into  points  or  inequali- 
ties,  like  teeth;  jagged;  notched;  having  W.  j 

an  uneven,  irregular  border,  etc. ;  sinu¬ 
ous ;  undulating.  b  Her.  Serrated;  Indented,  b. 
notched;  —  said  of  a  partition  line,  c  Indentured;  as,  an 


in-dart',  n.  t.  To  dart  in. 

in'da-zine  (Yn'dd-zTn  ;  -z5n  ; 
1S4),  n.  Also  -zin.  [indol  -f 
azine.  J  Chem.  a  =  indazol. 
b  A  blue  dyestuff,  C20H23N tCl, 
closely  related  to  the  safranines. 
inde.  n.  3f  a  (OF.  &  F.,  fr.  L. 
Indicus  Indian.  Cf.  indigo.] 
Indigo.  Obs. 

in  dear',  in-dear'ment.  d*  en¬ 
dear,  endearment. 
in-de  bi-ta'tns  as  sump'sitCYn- 

5b/Y-ta'tuB).  [LL.]  Law.  See 
ASSUMPSIT. 

in-debt'ment,  a.  [Cf.  F.  mdette- 
ment  l  Indebtedness.  Rare. 
in  de'cence  (Yn-de's^ns),  n.  In¬ 
decency.  Rare.  [cent.  I 

in-de'cent-ly,  adv.  of  inde-| 
In'de-cid'n-a  (Yn^f-sYd^tl-d).  n. 


pi.  (XL.  See  in- not;  decidu¬ 

ous.]  /obi.  =  Nondeciduata. 
in-dec 'ima-ble  (in-des'T-nui- 
b’l),  a.  [in-  not  -f  L.  decnnare 
to  tithe.  1  Not  tithable.  Obs. 
in  de-ci'plier-a-ble  (Yn'd^-sT'- 
f?r-d-b’l),  a.  See  in-,  not.— in  - 
de-ci  pher-a-bil'i-ty  <  -bYl'T-tY), 
in  de  ci'pher-a-ble  ness,  //.  —  in  - 
de  cl'pher  a  bly.  adr.  [cisiv  k.I 
In  de-ci'aive-ly.  adr.  of  inde-| 
in'de-ci'Bive-nesa. //.  See -ness. 
indecl.  Abbr.  Indeclinable; 
in  de  clin'a-ble-ness.  n.  See 
- N  ESS.  [CLIXABLE.  I 

in  de-clin'a-bly.  adv.  of  inde-| 
in-de  cotn-po'ni-ble,  a.  Inde¬ 
composable.  Rare.  [-NESS. I 
in-de  com-poa'a  ble-ness.  //.  See| 
in  de  co'rou8-ly.  adr.  of  inde¬ 


corous.  See -ly. 

in  de-co'rous-ness,  //.  See -ness. 
indef  Abbr.  Indefinite, 
in  de  fat  i-ga'tion  ( ’in'dM'ftt'Y- 
gS'ahtin),  //.  Indefatigability. 
Dbn.  [  Obs.  or  M.  j 

in  de-fec'tive.  a.  Not  defective.! 
in  de-fei'8i-ble.  +  indefeasi¬ 
ble.  [Obs.  I 

in  de-fen'sive,  a.  Defenseless.  | 
in-def'i-nite,  //.  That  which  is 
indefinite,  as  an  indefinite  word. 
in-def'i-nite-neBB,  n.  See -ness. 
in  de-fln'i-tive,  <1.  See  in-,  not 
—  in  de-fin'i-tive-ly,  adv.  —  in/- 
de-fln'i-tive-neBs,  //. 
in  de-fin 'i-tude  (Y  n/d  £-f  Y  n'Y- 
tnd),  n.  Indefiniteness  :  the  state 
of  being  undefined  ;  also,  num¬ 
ber  or  quantity  not  subject  to  as¬ 


signable  limit,  though  not  infi¬ 
nite.  Rare.  [Obs.  or  R.  I 

in  de-fin 'i-ty,  n.  Indefinitude  | 
in  de-flore',  a.  [See  in-  not; 
deflower.]  Not  deflowered. 
Obs.  Scot.  [ing.  Obs.  I 

in  de-flour'iBh-ing.  </.  Uufad-I 
in  de-form'a  ble.//.  See  in-, not. 
in'de  gete  +  indd-fte. 

|l  in'de  i'rae  et  la'cri  (l&k' 
rl-me).  [L.J  Thence  anger  and 
tears.  Juvenal  (I.  16S). 

in'de-layed',  a.  S<  e  in-,  not 
Ob«.  —  in  de  lay'ed-ly.o///’.  Obs. 
in  de-lib'er  ate  ( Y n/cli*t-lYb'5r- 
ftt),  a.  [Cf.  L.  im/etiberatiis. 

See  in-  not;  deli  berate.]  With¬ 
out  deliberation  ;  unpremedi¬ 
tated.  —  in  de-lib 'er-ate-ly,  adv 
—  in  de-lib'er-ate-nesB,  //.  All 


Rare.  [Indeliberate.  Obs. I 
in  de-lib'er-at  ed  (-aUCd),  a. I 
in  de  lib  er-a'tion,  n.  Lack  of 
deliberation  Rare. 
in-delve',  r.  t.  [»/?-  in  -f  delve.] 
To  bury.  Obs.  (demnifler.  R.  I 
in-dem>ni-fi-ca/tor,  n  An  in- 1 
in-dem'ni-fi-ca  to-ry  (Yn-d£m'- 
nY-fY-ka'to-rY),  a.  Affording,  or 
relating  to,  indemnity, 
in-dem'ni  fl'er,  n.  One  who  in¬ 
demnifies. 

in-dem'ni  fy.  v.  t  [in-  in  -f- 
damnifi/.]  To  harm.  Obs. 
in-dem'ni-tee',  //.  [Irreg.  fr.  in- 
demnity  :  see -ee. J  The  person 
to  whom  indemnity  is  given, 
in-dem'ni-tor  (Yn-dem'nT-t5r), 
n.  One  who  gives  indemnity . 
in-dem'ni-ty.  n.  [Cf.  OF.  in- 


dampnitd .]  Injury;  harm.  Obs. 
in-dem  nl-za'tion  (  -nl-za'shitn ; 
-nT-za'-),  11.  (F.  inr/en/wisafion.] 
Indemnification.  Rare. 
in-demo 'ni-ty.  +  indemnity. 
in-den  'cion,  n.  Increase  in  den¬ 
sity.  Obs. 

in;de-ni'a-ble,  a.  See  in-,  not. 

in  den'ize,  in-den  i-za'tion.  d* 

ENDEN1ZE,  -ZATION.  [ZEN.I 
in-den 'i-zen.  Var.  of  endeni-| 
in-dent'ed-Iy,  adi\  By  indenta¬ 
tion  :  in  intaglio, 
in  den  tee'  ( YVdSn-te'),  a.  [F. 
endente.]  Her.  Indented, 
in-dent'er.  ??.  One  who  indents- 
in-den'til-ly  (In-dSn'tY-lY),  a. 
[F.  endentel6 .]  Her.  Having 
long  indents.  (indent.) 

in-dent'ing,  p.  pr.  3r  vb.  n.  of  I 


food,  fdot ;  out,  oil ;  chair  ;  go  ;  sing,  irjk  ;  ♦hen,  thin  ;  nature,  verdure  (250) ;  K  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144) ;  boN ;  yet ;  zh  =  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Gcidh. 

Full  explanations  of  Abbreviations,  Signs,  etc..  Immediately  precede  the  Vocabulary. 
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indented  servant  or  apprentice,  d  Print.  Set  in  from  the 
margin,  e  Dented  ;  impressed 

indented  line,  Fort.,  a  line  with  alternate  salient  and  reced¬ 
ing  angles,  each  lace  flanking  the  front  of  the  next.  — 

1.  per  long.  Her.  =  indentilly.  Obs. 

In  den  tion  (In-dSn'shun),  n.  1.  An  indenting;  state  of 
being  indented  ;  indentation;  the  result  of  indenting;  a  cut, 
notch,  recess,  or  the  like,  in  a  margin.  See  indentation,  1. 

2.  Print,  a  Act  of  setting  a  line  or  lines  in  from  the  mar¬ 
gin  ;  the  beginning  a  line  or  series  of  lines  a  little  within 
the  flush  line  of  the  text,  as  commonly  in  the  first  line  of 
a  paragraph,  or  as  in  this  book  under  Vocabulary  titles,  b 
The  blank  space  so  left ;  as,  an  indention  of  one  em. 

3.  A  dent.  See  indentation,  2. 

ln-den'tlire  (-tur),  n.  [ME.  endenture,  F.  endenture,  OF. 
endenteiire.  See  def.  2.  See  indent.]  1.  An  indenting  ; 
state  of  being  indented ;  also,  an  indentation ;  notch ;  indent. 

2.  Law.  A  mutual  agreement  in  writing  between  two  or 
more  parties,  whereof  each  party  has  usually  a  counter¬ 
part  or  duplicate,  originally  executed  in  duplicate,  the  parts 
being  indented  by  a  notched  cut  or  line  either  by  laying 
them  together  and  cutting  them,  or,  when  written  on  the 
same  piece  of  parchment,  by  cutting  them  apart  along  a 
notched  line  so  that  the  two  papers  or  parchments  corre¬ 
sponded  to  each  other.  Indenting  lias  gradually  become  a 
mere  form,  and  is  often  ueglected,  while  the  writings  or 
counterparts  retain  the  name  of  indentures. 

3.  Specif.,  usually  pi.,  a  contract  by  which  an  apprentice  is 
bound  to  a  master,  or  a  servant  to  service  in  a  colony,  etc. 

4.  A  formal  or  official  document,  as  a  certificate  or  an  in¬ 
ventory  (originally  one  prepared  in  duplicate). 

6.  A  zigzag  or  sinuous  line  or  course  ;  a  doubling.  Obs. 

6.  A  dent,  depression,  or  hollow  ;  an  indentation. 
in-den'ture,r.  /.  ;-TURED(-turd);  -tur-ing  (-tur-Tng).  1.  To 
bind,  as  an  apprentice,  by  indentures,  or  written  contract. 

2.  To  indent ;  to  make  hollows,  notches,  or  wrinkles  in ; 
to  furrow. 

Though  age  may  creep  on,  and  indenture  the  brow.  Woty. 
in -den'ture,v.i.  1.  To  engage  by  indenture ;  covenant.  Obs. 

2  To  run  or  wind  in  and  out;  to  move  zigzag  or  sinuously, 
in-den'tured  (-turd),  p.  a.  1.  Bound  by  an  indenture,  as 
an  apprentice  or  a  servant. 

2.  Indented,  or  notched  on  the  margin  ;  incised, 
in  de-pend'ence  (Tn'de-pgn'dgns),  n.  [Cf.  F.  indepen- 
dance.']  1.  State  or  quality  of  being  independent ;  freedom 
from  dependence  ;  exemption  from  reliance  on,  or  control 
by,  others ;  self-subsistence  or  maintenance ;  direction  of 
one’s  own  affairs  without  interference. 

Let  fortune  do  her  worst,  ...  as  long  as  she  never  makes  us 
lose  our  honesty  and  our  independence.  Pope. 

2  A  sufficiency  of  means  for  a  livelihood;  a  competency. 
Syn.  —  See  freedom. 

Independence  Day.  In  the  United  States,  a  holiday,  the 
4th  of  July,  commemorating  the  adoption  of  the  Declara¬ 
tion  of  Independence  on  that  day  in  17TB.  See  holiday,  3. 
In  de  pend'en-cy  (-den-si),  n. ;  pi.  -cies  (-slz)  1.  Inde¬ 
pendence.  Rare. 

2.  [cap.]  Eccl.  Doctrine  ami  polity  of  the  Independents. 

3.  An  independent  state,  province,  etc. 

4.  A  competency  ;  an  independence  ;  also,  Rare ,  a  person 
of  independent  means. 

In  de-pend^ent  (-d&it),  a.  [in-  not  -f-  dependent:  cf.  F. 
independant.]  1.  Not  dependent ;  free  ;  not  subject  to 
control  by  others  ;  not  relying  on  others  ;  not  subordinate  ; 
self-governing;  sovereign;  not  contingent  or  conditioned  ; 
irrespective  of  others,  each  other,  or  another  ;  as,  few  men 
are  wholly  independent ;  an  independent  state;  two  things 
independent  of  each  other;  an  independent  inquiry. 

2.  Ycaj).]  Eccl.  Belonging  or  pertaining  to,  or  holding  to 
the  doctrines  or  methods  of,  the  Independents. 

3.  Separate  ;  exclusive  ;  irrespective  ;  —  with  of,  formerly 
on  and  from. 

That  obligation  ...  to  obey  a  law,  independent  of  those  re¬ 
sources  which  the  law  provides  for  its  own  enforcement. 

R.  R.  Ward. 

4.  Not  dependent  for  support  or  supplies;  having  a  com¬ 
petency  ;  as,  he  is  independent  of  his  father;  his  father’s 
death  had  made  him  independent ;  hence:  a  Obtained  not 
as  a  gift  or  favor,  but  by  one’s  own  exertion. 

A  dry  but  indejtendent  crust.  Cowper. 

b  Affording  a  comfortable  livelihood  ;  forming  a  compe¬ 
tency  ;  as,  an  independent  property  or  means. 

6.  Not  subject  to  bias  or  influence  ;  not  obsequious  ;  self¬ 
directing  ;  as,  a  man  of  an  independent  mind;  expressing 
or  indicating  the  feeling  of  independence ;  free  ;  easy  ; 
bold  ;  unconstrained  ;  as,  an  independent  air  or  manner. 

6.  Politics.  Not  bound  by  part}’ ;  exercising  a  free  choice 
in  voting  with  either  or  any  party  ;  also  [caj>.],  belonging  to 
a  party  called  “  Independent.” 

7.  Declining  assistance  from  others  through  proper  pride. 

8.  Math.  Not  dependent  on  another  quantity  in  respect  of 
value  or  rate  of  variation; — said  of  quantities  and  functions. 
Syn.  — Free,  uncontrolled,  uncoerced,  self-reliant,  uncon¬ 
strained,  unrestricted,  bold. 

Independent  chuck.  See  chuck,  n.,  4.  —  1.  circuits,  Math., 
circuits  that  cannot  by  continuous  deformation  be  made 
identical.  —  i.  company.  Mil.,  a  company  not  incorporated 
in  any  regiment.  Such  companies  of  the  National  Guard 
of  the  States  of  the  United  States  exist  in  some  compara¬ 
tively  small  communities,  being  brigaded  with  other  such 
companies  and  full  regiments  of  the  same  State.  —  i.  con¬ 
tractor,  Lair,  a  contractor  who  has  such  control  of  the  work 
contracted  to  be  done  that  he  is  not  subject  to  the' direc¬ 
tion  of  his  employer  as  to  the  manner  or  means  of  its  per¬ 
formance.  Neither  such  a  contractor  nor  his  servants  are 
the  servants  of  his  employer.  —  I.  Methodist  Church.  See 
Methodist,  n.  —  I.  Methodists.  See  Methodist,  n .  —  I.  party. 


See  Greenback  party.  —  independent  seconds  watch,  a 
stop  watch  having  a  second  hand  driven  by  a  separate 
set  of  wheels,  springs,  etc.,  for  timing  to  a  fraction  of  a 
second.  —  i.  stair*.  Building,  stairs  standing  clear  of  the 
surrounding  walls.  —  i.  variable,  Math.,  that  one  of  two  or 
more  connected  variables  to  which  values  are  supposed 
to  be  assigned  at  will.  There  may  be  two  or  more  inde¬ 
pendent  variables  in  an  equation  or  problem, 
inde-pend'ent  (Tu'de-pSn'dent),  n.  1.  [ cap .]  Eccl.  One 
who  believes  that  an  organized  Christian  church  is  com¬ 
plete  in  itself,  competent  to  self-government,  and  inde¬ 
pendent  of  all  external  ecclesiastical  authority.  In  Eng¬ 
land  the  name  is  often  applied  (commonly  in  the  pi.)  to  the 
Oongregationalists. 

2.  A  person  or  thing  independent  in  some  way  ;  as,  an  in¬ 
dependent  in  literature  or  art. 

3.  Specif.,  Politics,  one  who  does  not  acknowledge  an 
obligation  to  support  a  party’s  candidate  under  all  circum¬ 
stances;  one  who  exercises  liberty  in  voting;  also  [cap.], 
one  who  belongs  to  a  party  called  ”  Independent.” 

in  de-scrib'a  ble  (-skrib'd-b’l),  a.  Incapable  of  being  de¬ 
scribed  ;  beyond  description.— in  de-scrib'a-bil'i-ty  (-bil'- 
T-tT),in  de  scrib'a-ble-ness.  n.— in  de-scrib'a  bly,  adr. 
in  de-sert'  (-zGrt'),n.  Lack  of  desert  or  merit;  demerit.  R. 
in  de  struct'!  ble  (-strukt'T-b’l),  a.  [in-  not  deslructi- 
ble:  cf.  F.  indestructible.]  Not  destructible  ;  incapable  of 
being  destroyed.  —  In  de  Struct'i-bil'i  ty  (-bil'T-tT),  in'- 
de  struct'i  ble-ness,  n.  —  in  de  struct'i-bly,  adv. 
in  de  ter'mi  na  ble  (-tGr'mT-nd-b’l),  a.  [L.  indetermina- 
bilis.  See  in-  not ;  determine.]  Not  determinable  ;  specif. ; 
a  Illimitable  or  boundless  in  number,  etc.  Obs.  dL*  R.  b 
Impossible  to  be  definitely  known,  ascertained,  defined,  or 
limited.  —  An  indeterminable  thing  or  question.  —  in- 
de-ter'mi  na  ble-ness,  n.  —  in  de  ter'mi  na  bly,  adv. 
in  de  ter'mi  na  cy  (-nd-sT),  n.  State  or  quality  of  being 
indeterminate  or  indefinite. 

in  de  ter'mi  nate  (-nat),  a.  [L.  indeterminatus.]  1.  Not 
determinate ;  indefinite  ;  not  distinct  or  precise  as  to 
limits,  character,  or  meaning ;  vague ;  as,  indeterminate 
symptoms;  an  indeterminate  series;  indeterminate  feel¬ 
ings  or  ideas  ;  not  fixed  or  known  beforehand  ;  not  pre¬ 
determined  as  to  date,  place,  or  the  like  ;  as,  an  indeter¬ 
minate  appointment ;  not  leading  to  a  definite  end  or 
result ;  as,  an  indeterminate  debate. 

2.  Not  determined  by  motives  beyond  the  control  of  the 
will  ;  having  or  exhibiting  free  will. 

3.  Rot.  a  Of  inflorescence,  having  the  flowers  arising  from 
axillary  buds  instead  of  terminating  the  axes,  and  opening 
successively  upward  or  inward  toward  the  summit  or  cen¬ 
ter  ;  centripetal,  b  Having  the  parts  of  the  perianth  sep¬ 
arate  and  not  overlapping  in  the  bud  ;  —  said  of  aestivation. 
Indeterminate  analysis,  Math.,  that  branch  of  analysis  which 
has  for  its  object  the  solution  of  indeterminate  equations  or 
problems.  —  i.  coefficients.  Math.,  coefficients  arbitrarily  as¬ 
sumed  for  convenience  of  calculation,  or  to  facilitate  some 
artifice  of  analysis.  Their  values  are  subsequently  deter¬ 
mined.  —  i.  curvature.  Math.,  curvature  at  a  node,  where  the 
ordinary  determination  of  curvature  fails.  —  i.  equation. 
Math.,  an  equation  in  which  the  unknown  quantities  admit 
of  an  infinite  number  of  values,  or  sets  of  values.  A  group 
of  equations  is  indeterminate  when  it  contains  more  un¬ 
known  quantities  than  there  are  equatiqns.— i.  growth,  Bot., 

frowth  or  development  in  which  the  axis,  not  being  limited 
y  a  terminal  flower  bud,  is  capable  of  indefinite  elonga¬ 
tion.— i.  multipliers.  Math.,  multipliers  introduced  at  first 
as  indeterminate,  but  afterwards  determined  according  to 
the  conditions  of  the  problem.  —  i.  problem.  Math.,  a  prob¬ 
lem  that  admits  of  an  infinite  number  of  solutions,  or  one 
in  which  there  are  fewer  imposed  conditions  than  there 
are  unknown  or  required  results.  — 1.  quantity,  Math.,  a 
quantity  that  has  no  fixed  values,  but  may  be  varied  at 
will.  —  1.  aentence.  Criminal  Law,  a  sentence  which  fixes 
the  period  or  amount  of  punishment  only  within  certain 
limits,  leaving  the  exact  term  or  amount  of  punishment 
to  be  determined  by  the  executive  authorities,  usually  a 
board  of  managers.  The  term  is  applied  to  such  sentences 
where  the  release  before  service  of  the  maximum  period  is 
upon  parole,  as  well  as  where  it  is  by  an  absolute  discharge. 
—  i.  series,  Math.,  a  series  in  which  the  sum  of  the  first  n 
terms  neither  approaches  a  limit  nor  increases  without 
limit,  but  oscillates,  as  n  increases  indefinitely, 
in  de  ter  mi  na'tion  (-tfir'mT-na'shSn),  n.  [in-  not  -f-  de¬ 
termination  :  cf.  F.  indetermination.]  1.  Want  of  deter¬ 
mination  ;  an  unsettled  or  wavering  state,  as  of  the  mind. 
2.  State  of  being  indeterminate  or  undefined, 
in  de-ter'min  ism  (Tn'de-tQr'min-Tz’m),  n.  [in-  not  +  de¬ 
terminism.]  Metaph.  The  doctrine  that  man  is  able  to 
will  or  choose  without  being  compelled  to  this  choice  by 
external  causes,  and  that  motives  are  not  externall}’  de¬ 
termining  causes ;  also,  in  extreme  form,  the  theory  that 
the  will  itself  may  determine  the  strength  of  motives  or 
may  be  its  own  motive  or  determination.  But  a  motive  is 
not  an  entity,  or  externally  existing  being,  but  only  an 
idea  in  the  mind  or  an  abstraction  from  the  reality  before 
the  mind  ;  we  do  not  have  a  motive  to  do  what  already  is 
done,  but  only  to  do  what  is  not  already  done  or  realized. 
Cf.  determinism.  W.  t.  //a>  m.  —  in  de  ter'min  ist,  n.— 
in  de  ter  min  is'tic  (  Ts'tTk),  a. 

in  de  vo'tion  (-vo'sMn),  n.  [L.  indevotio :  cf.  F.  indevo¬ 
tion.]  Want  of  devotion  ;  impiety;  irreligion.  “  An  age 
of  indevotion .”  Jer.  Taylor. 

In'dex  (Tn'dSks),  n. ;  pi.  E.  indexes  (-dSk-sez  ;  -slz;  151), 
L.  indices  (Tn'dT-sez).  [L. :  cf.  F.  index.  See  indicate.] 
1.  The  forefinger  ;  the  index  finger. 

2.  A  directing  sign  or  instrument  or  part  of  an  instrument ; 
a  guide,  pointer,  or  indicator ;  specif.  :  a  A  pointer  or  a 
hand  that  directs  to  anything,  as  the  hand  of  a  watch,  or 
a  movable  finger  on  a  gauge,  scale,  or  other  graduated  in¬ 
strument.  b  The  gnomon  of  a  sundial,  c  Print.  A  sign 


[dkF^l  used  to  direct  particular  attention  to  a  note  or 
paragraph  ;  a  ” fist.”  d  Music.  —  direct,  n.  Obs. 

3.  That  which  points  out ;  that  which  shows,  indicates, 
manifests,  or  discloses;  a  token  or  indication. 

Tastes  are  the  indexes  of  the  .  . .  qualities  of  plants  Arbuthnot 

4.  Table  of  contents,  argument,  preface,  or  prologue.  Obs. 

Ay  me,  what  act, 

That  roars  60  loud,  and  thunders  in  the  index  t  Shale 

6.  [pi.  commonly  indexes .]  A  table  for  facilitating  refer¬ 
ence  to  topics,  names,  etc.,  in  a  book.  It  is  usually  alphabet¬ 
ical  in  arrangement  and  placed  at  the  end  of  the  volume. 

6  [cap.]  R.  C.  Ch.  A  list  of  books  the  reading  of  which 
is  prohibited  or  restricted  by  the  church  authorities.  The 
Index  Llbrorum  Prohibitorum  (ll-bro'ruiu  pro-hTb'T-to'rwm) 
[L.j,  or  Prohibitory  Index,  is  a  catalogue  of  books  the  read¬ 
ing  of  which  is  forbidden.  The  Index  Expurgatoriug(€ks-pflr/- 
gj-to'n-ws)  [LL.J,  or  Expurgatory  Index,  is  a  catalogue  of 
books  from  which  passages  marked  as  against  faith  or 
morals  must  be  removed  before  Catholics  may  read  the 
books.  These  catalogues  are  published  with  additions, 
from  time  to  time,  by  the  Congregation  of  the  Index, 
composed  of  cardinals,  theologians,  etc.,  under  the  sanc¬ 
tion  of  the  Pope. 

7.  [pi.  always  indices.]  Math.  The  figure,  letter,  or  ex¬ 
pression  showing  the  power  or  root  of  a  quantity;  exponent. 

8.  The  ratio,  or  formula  expressing  the  ratio,  of  one  di¬ 
mension  of  a  thing  to  another  dimension.  In  craniometry, 
the  dimension  which  is  normally  longer  is  usually  taken  as 
a  base  (equal  to  100),  the  index  being  derived  by  multiplying 
the  normally  less  dimension  by  100  and  dividing  the  result 
by  the  normally  greater.  See  craniometry. 

9*.  The  amount  of  a  single  kind  of  explosive  powder  that 
a  manufacturing  plant  is  capable  of  blending  at  one  time. 
10.  Weaving.  =  doeby.  Local,  Eng. 
index  of  a  circuit,  Math.,  the  minimum  number  of  its  real 
intersections  with  a  right  line.  —  i.,  or  characteristic,  of  a 
logarithm,  Math.,  the  integral  part  of  the  logarithm  (in 
common  logarithms),  always  one  less  than  the  number  of 
integral  places  in  the  given  number.  — i.  of  a  subgroup, 
Math.,  the  quotient  of  the  order  m  of  a  group  G  by  the 

order  n  of  a  subgroup  G\ ;  ^  is  the  index  of  G\  under  G.  — 

i.  of  refraction,  or  refractive  i.,  Optics,  the  number  which  ex¬ 
presses  the  ratio  of  the  sine  of  the  angle  of  incidence  to 
the  sine  of  the  angle  of  refraction.  It  varies  with  the  media 
through  which  the  light  passes,  and  with  the  wave  length 
of  the  light.  The  mean  refractive  index  is  the  mean  of  the 
values  for  the  extreme  red  and  extreme  violet  rays.  The  ab¬ 
solute  refractive  index  of  a  medium  is  the  value  correspond¬ 
ing  to  the  passage  of  light  from  a  vacuum  into  the  medium; 
relative  refractive  index,  from  one  medium  into  another, 
in'dex  (Tn'deks),  v.  t. ;  in'dexed  (-dgkst) ;  in'dex-ino. 

1.  To  provide  with  an  index,  or  table  of  references  ;  to  put 
into  an  index  ;  as,  to  index  a  book,  or  its  contents. 

2.  To  put  on  the  Index.  See  index,  n.,  G. 

3.  To  be  an  index  of  ;  to  indicate. 

index  center  or  centre.  Mach.  A  viselike  attachment  for 
a  shaping  machine  in  which  a  piece  of  work  can  be  held 
between  or  as  between  centers  and  also  adjusted  by  means 
of  an  index  dial  to  any  angle  for  presentation  to  the  tool, 
index  error.  The  error  in  the  reading  of  a  mathematical 
instrument,  equal  to  the  difference  between  the  zero  of  the 
index  and  the  zero  of  the  limb;  also,  the  correction  to  be  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  instrumental  readings  to  eliminate  this  error, 
index  finger  The  digit  next  to  the  thumb  ;  the  fore¬ 
finger :  —  so  called  because  used  in  pointing, 
index  fossil  A  genus  or  species  of  fossil  which  is  pecul¬ 
iar  to,  or  characteristic  of,  a  geological  horizon  or  zone, 
index  gauge  or  gage  Mech.  A  calipering  instrument 
with  a  scale  to  indicate  the  distance  between  its  jaws, 
index  hand  A  pointer  or  hand  for  indicating  something, 
as  a  reading  on  a  dial ;  an  indicator. 

in-dex'i-cal  (Tn-dSk'sT-kdl),  a.  Of,  pertaining  to,  of  the 
nature  of,  or  like,  an  index.  —  in-dex'l-cal-ly,  adv. 
index  notation  The  use  of  10  with  an  exponent  instead 
of  a  series  of  ciphers  ;  thus  327. 10°  =  327,000,000,  and  327. 10"® 
=  0.000327. 

index  number.  Econ.  A  number  (generally  a  percentage) 
designed  to  indicate  the  general  level  of  prices  at  any  given 
date.  It  is  formed  from  the  ratios  of  the  prices  of  various 
staples  at  the  date  in  question,  as  compared  with  some 
previous  date  which  has  been  adopted  as  a  standard,  and 
lor  which  the  index  has  been  fixed  at  100. 

Index  Plate.  A  graduated  circular  plate,  or  one  with  cir¬ 
cular  rows  of  holes  differently  spaced,  used  in  machines 
for  graduating  circles,  cutting  gear  teeth,  etc. 
in  dex  ter'i-ty  (TiFdeks-tSr'i-tT),  n.  [in-  not  -f-  dexterity.] 
Want  of  dexterity  ;  clumsiness.  Rare. 

In'di-a  (Tn'di-d),  n.  [See  Indian.]  1.  A  country  in  south¬ 
ern  Asia  ;  the  two  peninsulas  of  Hither  and  Farther  India  ; 
in  a  restricted  sense,  Hither  India,  or  Hindustan. 

2  a  America  or  parts  of  it.  Obs.  b  pi.  The  Indies.  Obs. 
3.  Short  for  India  silk,  India  paper,  etc. 

India  gum.  See  gum  Arabic.  —  I.  ink,  a  black  pigment 
brought  chiefly  from  China  and  Japan  in  the  form  of  rolls 
or  square  cakes  and  used  for  writing,  drawing,  and  paint¬ 
ing.  It  now  consists  of  specially  prepared  lanipblack  or 
ivory  black,  mixed  with  some  glutinous  material.  Called 
also  China  ink.  The  original  India  ink  was  sepia.  See 
sepia.  —  I.  matting,  China  matting.  —  I.  Office,  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  the  British  Secretary  of  State  having  the  admin¬ 
istration  of  the  affairs  of  British  India  ;  —  popularly  so 
called.  It  consists  of  the  Secretary  and  the  Council  of 
India,  and  was  established  by  an  order  in  council  under 
the  Act  of  1858.  —  I.  paper,  a  A  variety  of  Chinese  paper, 
of  smooth  but  not  glossy  surface,  used  for  prints  of  en¬ 
gravings,  woodcuts,  etc.  b  A  very  thin  but  tough  and 
opaque  printing  paper.  —  I.  proof.  Engraving,  a  proof  im¬ 
pression  taken  on  India  paper.  —  I.  rubber.  See  in  the 
vocabulary.  —  I.  scrim.  See  scrim.  —  I.  shawl,  a  Cashmere 
shawl. — I.  silk,  a  soft  thin  silk  fabric  with  a  weave  like 
that  of  cambric.  —  I.  steel.  =  wootz. 

In'di  a-CUt',  a.  Lapidary  Work.  Cut  in  India  ;  specif., 
cut  approximately  in  the  form  of  a  brilliant,  in  such  a  way 


in-dent'ment,  n.  See  -mekt. 
in-den'tor,  n.  [ indent  -+-  -or.] 
One  who  indents,  or  orders  by 
indent. 

ln-den'tour-ly.  adv.  By  way  of 
indenture.  Ohs. 

In  den'ture-ship,  n.  See  -ship. 
Rare.  [Obs.  I 

in  de-part'a-ble,a.  Inseparable.! 
inde-part'ed,  a.  Not  parted. 
Ohs. 

Independence  Hall.  A  building 
on  Chestnut  Street,  Philndeb 
phia,  in  which  the  Declaration 
of  Independence  was  ndopted 
July  4,  177B.  It  i6  now  a  histor¬ 
ical  museum.  (See -ism. I 

in'de-pend'ert-ism  (-Tz’in),  n.| 
In  de  pend'ent  ly,  adv.  of  inde¬ 
pendent 


I  in'de  pend'ing,  a.  Independ¬ 
ent.  Obs. 

In  de-pen-dis'ta  (T  n'd  P-p  P  n- 
I  des'td),  a.  (Philippine  Sp.,  fr. 
Sp .itxtrpendiente  independent.] 
Designating  or  pertaining  to  a 
political  party  in  the  Philip¬ 
pine-.  that  favors  the  uncondi¬ 
tional  independence  of  the 
islands  at  an  early  date.  — In'- 
de-pen-dis'ta.  u. 
in  de-pos'a-ble  (Yn'df-pOz'a- 
b’l),  a.  See  in-,  not. 
in-dep'ra-vate,  a.  (L.  indepra- 
vatus.]  Undepraved.  Obs. 
in-dep're-ca-ble.  a.  See  in-,  not. 
in-dep  re  hen'si-ble  (Yn-dgp'rf1- 
!  h£n'sY-b’l).  a.  See  in- not.  Obs. 

in  de-priv'a-ble  (Yn'df-prTv'd- 
I  h’l).  a.  See  in-,  not.  —  in  de- 


priva-bil'i-ty  (-bYl'Y-tY),  n. 
in  de-rlv'a-tive.  a.  See  in-,  not. 
in'der-ly.  *f*  innerly,  adv. 
in  de-scrib'a-bles.  v.  pi.  a  In¬ 
describable  things.  b  Trousers. 
Humorous.  [Rare.  I 

in'de-script'.  a.  Undescribed.  | 
in  de-scrip'tive.  a.  See  in-,  not. 
in-des'ig-nate  (Yn-dCs'Yg-nJU), 
a.  Logic.  Not  quantified  —  //. 
A  term  or  proposition  which  is 
not  quantified.  Sir  W.  Hamilton. 
in-des'i-nence,  n.  Want  of  ter¬ 
mination.  Ohs. 

in-des'i-nont.  a.  Sec  in-,  not. 
Obs.  —  in-des'i-nent  ly.w/>\  Ohs. 
in'de  sir'a-ble  ( Tn'dC-zIr'd-b’l), 
a.  See  IN-,  not. 

1  in  de  tect'a-bie.  ln  de-tect'l- 

!  ble,  a.  See  IN-,  not. 


inde-ter'mi-nate-ly,  adv.  of  in¬ 
determinate. 

in  de-ter'mi-nate-ness,  n.  See 
-ness.  [in-,  not. I 

in  de-ter'mi-na-tive,  a.  See| 
in  de-ter'mined,  a.  See  in-,  not. 
indever.  endeavor. 
in-dev'llled  (Tn-dev'lkl),  a. 
Possessed  with  a  devil.  Ohs. 
in  de-vir'gin-ate,  a.  See  in-, 
not.  Ohs. 

in-dev'or  i*  endeavor. 
in  de-vote',  a.  [L.  indevotus : 
cf.  F.  inderot.]  Indevout  Ohs. 
in  de  vot'ed.  a.  See  in-,  not. 
in  de-vo'tion-al,  n.  See  in-,  not. 
in  de  vout',  a.  See  in-,  not. — 
in  de  vout'ly.  adv.  —  inde 
vout'ness,  << 
in-dew'.  +  ENDUE. 


in-dew'ly,  adr.  Unduly.  Obs. 
index  bar.  The  movable  arm  of 
a  s-xtant,  carrying  the  mirror, 
or  index  glass  '  [error.] 

index  correction.  See  index! 
in'dexed  (In'd6kst),  p.  a. 

1.  Provided  with,  or  put  into,  an 
index. 

2.  Her.  Of  a  book,  represented 
with  a  bookmark  in  it. 
in'dex-er,  n.  One  who  makes 
an  index. 

index  forest.  Forestry.  That 
forest  which  in  density,  volume, 
and  increment  reaches  the  high¬ 
est  average  found  in  a  given  lo¬ 
cality  ;  a  normal  forest. 

Index  glass.  See  index  bar. 
in'dex-less.  n.  See -less.  -  in'- 
dex-les8-ness.  n. 


||  In'dex  lo-ca'rum  [L.]  Index 

of  places. 

||  in'dex  no  mi  num  (nCm'I- 
num).  [L.l  Index  of  names. 

||  in'dex  re'mm  ( re'rDm)  [L.J 
An  index  of  matters  or  subjects; 
nlso,  a  tabulated  and  alphabet¬ 
ized  notebook,  for  systematic 
preservation  of  items 
||  in'dex  re'rum  a  se  ges-ta'- 
rum.  [L- ]  Lit.,  list  of  the  no¬ 
tions  performed  by  himself.  See 
ANOVRENE  INSCRIPTION, 
ln'dext.  Indexed.  Ref.  Sp. 

I  (|  in'dex  ver-bo'rum.  [L.]  An 
index  of  terms. 

indeyne.  v.  i.  [OF  endaignier, 
reflexive.  Cf.  INDIGNANT.]  To 
wax  wroth.  Ohs. 

1  Ind  fine.  Irish  Hist.  See  1st  fine. 


ale,  senate,  cilre,  Am,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofa ;  eve,  $vent,  find,  recent,  maker;  Ice,  ill;  old,  6bey,  orb,  5dd,  s&ft,  connect ;  use,  unite,  drn,  up,  circus,  menu  ; 

||  Foreign  Word.  f  Obsolete  Variant  of.  4-  combined  with.  —  equals. 
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as  to  retain  as  much  weight  as  possible.  India-cut  stones 
are  clumsy  and  are  usually  recut  for  Western  markets. 

In'di-a-man  (Tn'dt-d-mdn),  n.; pi.  -men  (-men).  Naut.  A 
vessel  in  the  India  trade  ;  specif.,  a  large  vessel  belonging 
to  the  East  India  Company. 

In'di-an  (Tn'dT-an),  a.  [From  India ,  L.  India  (cf.  It.,  Sp., 
&  Pg.  India ),  and  this  fr.  Indus ,  the  name  of  a  river  in 
Asia,  L.  Indus ,  Gr.  ’Ii/fios,  OPer.  Hindu ,  name  of  the 
land  on  the  Indus,  Skr.  sindhu  river,  the  Indus.  Cf. 
Hindu,  indigo.]  1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  India  or  the  East 
Indies;  designating,  or  belonging  to,  the  Indians,  their 
languages  or  civilization  ;  often,  specif.,  of  or  pertaining 
to  the  British  Indian  Empire,  which  includes  Baluchistan, 
Hindustan,  Burma,  etc. ;  as,  the  Indian  budget. 

2  Made  in  India,  or  after  a  pattern  used  in  India. 

3.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  West  Indies,  or  Antilles. 

4.  Of.  pert,  to,  or  designating,  the  aborigines,  or  Indians, 
of  America  ;  as,  Indian  wars  ;  the  Indian  tomaliawk. 

5.  Made  of  Indian  corn  ;  as,  Indian  pudding. 

Indian  agency,  an  office,  fort,  or  settlement  in  or  near  an 
Indian  reservation,  at  which  resides  an  agent  (Indian  agent) 
representing  the  government  in  its  dealings  with  the  In¬ 
dians  of  the  reservation  ;  also,  the  jurisdiction  of  the  agent. 
U.  8.—  I.  almond,  the  Malabar  abnond.  — I.  antelope,  the 
sasin.  —  I.  apple,  the  May  apple.  — I.  arrow,  the  wahoo,  or 
burning  bush.  —  I.  balm,  the  purple  birthroot.  —  I.  bark,  the 
laurel  magnolia.  —  I.  bay,  an  East  Indian  lauraceous  tree 
(Persea  itulica).  —  I.  bdellium,  a  bdellium  obtained  from 
Balsamea  muknl  or  B.  agallocha ,  used  to  adulterate  myrrh. 
See  bdellium.  2.  —  I.  bean,  the  fruit  of  a  bignoniaceous  tree 
( Catalpa  catalpa )  with  ample  ovate  leaves  and  panicles  of 
large  white  flowers  succeeded  by  long  pods ;  also,  the  tree. 
See  Catalpa.— I.  beech,  the  Asiatic  fabaceous  tree  Qaledupa 
pongam.  Its  seeds  yield  an  illuminating  oil.  Australia. 

—  I.  berry,  the  cocculus  indicus.  —  I.  bitters,  an  Ameri¬ 
can  magnolia  ( Magnolia  fraseri ),  the  bitter  bark  of  which 
was  formerly  used  as  a  tonic.  Southern  U.  S.  —  I.  bread, 
a  Cassava,  b  Bread  made  of  Indian  corn,  or  maize;  corn 
bread,  c  =  tuckahoe.  —  I.  breadroot,  a  fabaceous  _ 

[  herb  of  the  American  plains  (Psoratea  esculenta) ; 
also,  its  edible  farinaceous  root.  —  I.  buffalo,  the 
water  buffalo.  See  buffalo.  — I.  bull,  the  zebu.— 

I.  cane,  the  bamboo. —I.  cedar,  a  The  deodar,  b 
In  the  United  States,  the  hop  hornbeam.  —  I.  cher¬ 
ry,  a  A  buckthorn  ( Rhamnus  caroliniana)  the 
bark  of  which  is  laxative,  b  The  shadbush.  —  I. 
chickweed,  the  carpetweed.  —  I.  chief,  the  American 
cowslip,  or  shooting  star.  —  I.  chocolate.  =  choco¬ 
late  root. —  I.  chub,  the  hornyhead.  —  I.  cigar  tree, 
the  Indian  bean  tree.  — I.  club,  a  form  of  wooden 
club  which  is  swung  for  gymnastic  exercise.  — 

I.  copal,  a  kind  of  copal  which  is  yielded  by  the  infjian 
East  Indian  piney-varnish  tree  (Valeria  indica).  Club. 
—I.  cordage,  cordage  made  of  the  fibers  of  co¬ 
conut  husk.  —  I.  corn,  a  A  native  North  American  cereal 
grass  (Zea  mays),  cultivated  since  the 
discovery  of  the 
continent,  and 
now  afford  ing 
one  of  the  most 
important  com¬ 
mercial  grain 
crops.  In  the 
United  States  it 
is  universally 
called  corn  (see 
corn),  b  The 
ripened  ears  of 
this  plant ;  also, 
the  seeds,  or  the 
meal  into  which 
they  are  ground 
(seelNDIAN  MEAL). 

—  I.  couch  grass, 

Bermuda  grass. 

—  I.  cress,  any 
plant  of  the  ge¬ 
nus  Tropasolum, 
commonly  called 
nasturtium.  —  I. 
crocus,  any  of  sev¬ 
eral  East  Indian 
epiphytic  orchids 
of  the  genus  Coe- 
logy  ne ,  which 
produce  their  Indian  Corn,  or  Maize,  whole  plant,  with 
brightly  colored  (-4)  Ear  with  Husks  and  Silk;  (B)  Ripe 
flowers  in  ad-  Eur  stripped  of  Husks, 
vance  of  the  leaves,  after  the  manner  of  the  crocus. —  I. 
cucumber,  a  small  American  convallariaceous  herb  (Mede- 
ola  virqinica)  having  a  white  succulent  rootstock,  and 
leaves  in  two  whorls,  the  upper  subtending  an  umbel  of 
small  greenish  yellow  flowers.  —  I.  cup,  the  huntsman’s- 
cup.  —  I.  currant,  the  red  berrylike  fruit  of  an  American 
caprifoliaceous  plant  (Symphoricarpos  symphoricarpos) ; 
also,  the  plant.  —  I.  doob  grass,  Bermuda  grass.  —  I.  dye,  the 
puccoon.  —  I.  ebony,  a  green  variety  of  ebony  (Diospyros 
melanoxylon).  See  ebony.— I.  elm,  the  slippery  elm.— I.  eye, 
the  pheasant ’s-eye.  —  I.  fennel,  a  variety  of  the  common 
fennel  cultivated  in  India.  —  I.  fig.  a  The  banyan,  b 
The  common  prickly  pear  ( Opuntia  ficus-indica)  exten¬ 
sively  naturalized  in  the  Mediterranean  region  ;  also,  its 
edible  acid  fruit. —I.  filbert,  an  East  Indian  soapberry 
( Sapindus  trifoliatus).  —  I.  file,  single  file,  the  usual  way 
among  Indians  of  traversing  woods,  esp.  on  the  war¬ 
path.  —  I.  fire,  a  pyrotechnic  composition  of  sulphur,  niter, 
and  realgar,  burning  with  a  brilliant  white  light.  —  I.  fish, 
an  angel  fish  (Pomacanlhus  paru)  of  the  West  Indies  and 
northern  South  American  coasts.  —  I.  frankincense.  =  oliba- 
num.  —  I.  game,  one  of  a  breed  of  game  fowls  produced  by 
crossing  the  black-breasted  red  game  (see  game  fowl)  with 
varieties  from  India  and  Sumatra.  A  white  and  a  black 
and  red  variety  are  bred,  the  latter  called  Cornish  Indian. 

—  I.  geranium,  the  ginger  grass  (Andropogon  schnenanthus) ; 

—  so  called  from  the  perfume  which  it  yields.  — I.  geranium 
oil.  =  geranium  oil  b  —I-  gift,  a  gift  for  wdiich  an  equiv¬ 
alent  or  more  is  expected  in  return,  or  which  is  expected 
to  be  returned.  Colloq .,  U.  S.  Hence,  Indian  giver. 

The  expression  “an  Indian  gift"  was  a  byword  in  New  Eng¬ 
land.  denoting  a  present  made  by  a  person  who  expected  five  or 
ten  times  as  much  value  in  return.  S.  Judd  (1789-1800). 

—  I.  ginger,  the  wild  ginger.  —  I.  grass,  the  wood  grass.— 
I.  gum  nuts.  =  clearing  nuts.  — I.  harvest,  the  harvest  of 
Indian  corn.  Obs.  —  I.  hawthorn,  either  of  two  species 
of  ornamental  evergreen  shrubs  of  the  genus  Raphiolcpis , 
cultivated  for  their  racemes  of  white  flowers.  —  I.  hazel¬ 
nut,  the  nicker  nut.  — I.  heart,  the  balloon  vine.  —  I.  hemp, 
a  An  American  apocynaceous  plant  (Apocynum  cannatn- 
num),  having  a  milky  juice,  and  a  tough,  fibrous  bark, 
whence  the  name.  The  root  is  used  in  medicine,  and  is  both 


emetic  and  cathartic  in  properties,  b  The  common  hemp 
(Cannabis  saliva ),  esp.  the  variety  cultivated  in  India.  See 
hemp,  1.  —  Indian  hen,  the  American  bittern.  —  I.  herb,  to¬ 
bacco.  Obs.  —  I.  ink.  =  India  ink.  —  I.  ipecac,  an  Asiatic  as- 
clepiadaceous  plant  ( Tylophora  asthmatica)  or  its  root,  used 
in  medicine  as  an  emetic.  —  I.  ivy,  an  East  Indian  climbing 
aroid  (Scindapsus p ictus).  The  cultivated  form  has  hand¬ 
somely  variegated  green  and  white  foliage.  —  I.  jacana,  the 
pheasant-tailed  jacana.—  I.  jalap.  =  turpeth,  n.,  1.  —  I.  kale, 
any  of  several  araceous  plants  having  large  leaves  and  ed¬ 
ible  farinaceous  rootstocks,  esp.  the  elephant’s-ear  and 
species  oi  Xanthosoma.  — I.  lacquer,  a  natural  black  varnish 
obtained  in  Ceylon  and  India  as  an  exudation  from  either 
of  the  anacardiaceous  trees  Semecarpus  anacardium  and 
Holigarnu  long  if  alia.  —  I.  lake,  a  red  lake  prepared  from 
lac  dye  and  formerly  used  by  painters.  —  I.  leaf,  any  of  sev¬ 
eral  aromatic  lauraceous  trees  of  the  genus  Cinnamomum. 

—  I.  lettuce,  a  The  round-leaved  wintergreen  ( Pyrolq  ro- 
tundifolia).  b  The  gentianaceous  plant  Frasera  carolinen- 
sis.  c  A  succulent  portulacaceoua  herb  (Montia  rfoliata). 
—I.  licorice  or  liquoru^  an  East  Indian  twining  fabaceous 
plant  (Abrus  abrus)  with  pinnate  leaves  and  axillary  clus¬ 
ters  of  small  purple  flowers.  The  seeds  are  the  jequirity 
beans.  The  root  is  used  as  a  substitute  for  licorice.  — I. 
lilac,  the  China  tree.  —  I.  loaf,  tuckahoe.  —  I.  lotus,  a  hand¬ 
some  nymphaeaceous  plant  (Nclumbo  nelumio ),  native  of 
eastern  Asia,  but  widely  cultivated  in  ponds  for  its  stately 
foliage  and  large  rose-pink  flowers.  See  lotus.  —  I.  madder, 
the  East  Indian  plant  Rubia  cordifolia ,  used  for  dyeing 
in  the  Orient,  where  it  is  called  munjeet.  —  I.  mahogany, 
a  Chittagong  wood,  b  The  rohan  (Soymida  febrifuge)  or 
its  wood.  —  I.  mallow,  an  East  Indian  malvaceous  plant  (A bu¬ 
nion  abutilon)  having  cordate  leaves  and  yellow'  flowers. 
It  is  naturalized  as  a  weed  in  many  places.  From  the  vel¬ 
vety-pubescent  foliage,  it  is  often  called  velvetleaf.  Also  ap¬ 
plied,  as  a  book  name,  to  other  abutilons.  —  I.  meal,  ground 
Indian  com,  or  maize.  —  I. -meal  moth,  the  meal  moth 
(Ptodia  inter punctella). —I.  millet.  See  durra,  sorghum.  — 
I.  moccasin,  the  moccasin  flower.  —  I.  mozemize,  the  Ameri¬ 
can  mountain  ash.  — I.  mugwort,  the  bastard  feverfew.  —I. 
mulberry,  a  An  East  Indian  rubiaceous  plant  (Morinda 
citri folia)  with  axillary  heads  of  flowers  and  pulpy  fruit. 
The  root  yields  the  dye  morindin.  b  A  rubiaceous  tree 
( Sarcocephalus  cordatus ),  of  India  and  northern  Australia. 
It  has  a  bitter  fruit.  —  I.  mustard,  an  Asiatic  mustard  (Bras- 
sica  juneea)  naturalized  as  a  weed  in  many  places,  but  cul¬ 
tivated  in  India  and  China  for  its  seeds. —  I.  Mutiny.  = 
Sepoy  Mutiny.  —  I.  myrobalan,  an  East  Indian  combreta- 
ceous  tree  ( Terminalia  ciirina).  —  I.  nut,  the  coconut.  Obs. 

—  I.  oak,  the  teak.  —  I.  ocher  or  ochre.  =  Indian  red.  —  I. 
olibanum,  the  gum  resin  or  frankincense  yielded  by  the 
salai  tree.  —  I.  ox.  the  zebu.  —  I.  paint,  a  The  bloodroot.  b 
The  strawberry  blite.  —  I.  paintbrush,  the  painted  cup.  —  I. 
paintroot,  the  redroot.  —  I.  pear,  the  shadbush  or  its  berry. 

—  I.  pennywort,  a  small  apiaceous  plant  (Centella  asiati- 
ca),  widely  distributed  in  tropical  regions,  and  sometimes 
used  in  medicine.  —  I.  pepper,  capsicum.  Obs.  —  I.  physic, 
a  Either  of  two  American  rosaceous  herbs  (Porteranthus 


phalis  margaritacea  and  Gnaphalinm  oblusifolium.  —  I. 
potato,  any  of  several  American  plants  whose  tuberous 
roots  were  once  used  as  food  by  the  Indians  ;  esp. :  a  The 
groundnut  Apios  apios.  b  The  giant  sunflower  (Heliavthus 
giganteus).  — I.  puccoon,  an  American  boraginaceous  plant 
( Lilhospermum  canescens).  —  I.  pudding,  a  pudding  ot  which 
the  chief  ingredients  are  Indian  meal,  milk,  and  molasses. 

—  I.  purge,  the  manroot.  —  I.  red,  a  dark  purplish  red  earth 
or  pigment  occurring  naturally  and  also  made  artificially, 
and  having  for  its  basis  ferric  oxide,  Fe^O.?.  It  was  orig¬ 
inally  brought  from  the  Persian  Gulf  (hence  called  also 
Persian  red).  It  is  permanent  in  all  media.  —  I.  redwood. 
=  Indian  mahogany  b.  —  I.  reed,  a  =  Indian  shot,  b  A 
tall  American  reedlike  grass  ( Cinna  arundinacea).  —  I.  re¬ 
gion,  Zoogeog .,  the  Oriental  region.  — I.  rice,  the  wild  rice. 

—  I.  robin,  any  of  certain  song  birds  of  India  more  or  less 
resembling  or  related  to  the  European  robin.  See  robin. 

—  I.  root,  a  The  Indian  physic.  b  =  spikenard,  lb.— I.  rose, 
the  China  rose.  —  I.  runner  duck,  one  of  a  breed  of  relative¬ 
ly  small  handsomely  colored  domestic  ducks,  originally 
from  India,  but  now  kept  elsewhere  and  valued  for  their 
egg-laying  qualities.  They  are  very  long-necked  and  have 
a  nearly  erect  carriage.  —  I.  saffron,  turmeric  or  zedoary.  — 
I.  sage,  boneset.  —  I.  sago,  Com.,  an  imitation  sago  made 
from  potato  starch. — I.  sal,  the  sal  tree.  —  I.  sarsaparilla. 
=  nunnari.  —  I.  shamrock,  the  purple  birthroot  (Trillium 
erectum).  Eng.  —  I.  shoe,  the  moccasin  flower.  —I.  shot,  any 
plant  of  the  genus  Canna ,  esp.  C.  indica.  The  hard  black 
seeds  are  as  large  as  swan  shot.  —  I.  snakeroot.  =  mungo.—  I. 
soap,  the  soapberry  tree.—  I.  sorrel,  the  red  sorrel.  —  I.  spike¬ 
nard.  =  spikenard,  1  b  —  I.  spinach,  an  Asiatic  twining  plant 
(Basella  rubra)  used  as  a  pot  herb.  — I.  steel.  =  wootz.  —  I. 
strawberry,  a  rosaceous  plant  (Duchesnea  India)  similar  to 
the  true  strawberry,  but  having  yellow  flowers  and  taste¬ 
less  involucrate  fruit.  —  I.  subregion,  Zoogeog.,  a  subdivi¬ 
sion  of  the  Indian  region  including  Ceylon  and  the  penin¬ 
sula  of  India,  and  north  to  the  Himalayas  and  west  to  the 
Persian  Gulf.  Some  authors  exclude  Cevlon  and  the  adja¬ 
cent  part  of  India  to  form  a  distinct  subregion,  the  Cey¬ 
lonese.  —I.  summer,  a  period  of  warm  or  mild  weather  late 
in  autumn  or  in  early  winter,  usually  characterized  by  a 
clear  or  cloudless  sky  and  by  a  hazy  or  smoky  appearance 
of  the  atmosphere,  esp.  near  the  horizon.  The  term  is  com¬ 
monly  applied  tp  such  a  iieriod  occurring  in  October  or 
more  commonly  in  November.  The  name  is  of  American  ori¬ 
gin,  the  reason  for  it  being  unknown  ;  it  is  now  also  used  in 
England.  In  England,  the  period,  when  occurring  in  No¬ 
vember,  is  also  called  St.  Martin’s  summer  (St.  Martin’s  Day 


being  Nov.  11),  when  occurring  in  October,  St.  Luke's  sum¬ 
mer  or  little  summer  of  St.  Luke  (St.  Luke's  Day  being  Oct. 
lb;,  chieliy  dialectically,  formerly  AUhallown.  or  Allhal¬ 
low,  summer  (All  Saints’  Day  being  Nov.  1)  was  also  used 
in  England.  —  Indian  tapir.  See  tapir.  —  I.  thistle,  the  wild 
teasel.  — I.  tobacco,  an  American  wild  lobelia  (Lobelia  infla¬ 
te)  with  small  blue  flowers  and  inflated  capsules.  It  is  used 
in  medicine  as  an  antispasmodic.  —  I.  turmeric,  the  orange- 
root. —I.  turnip,  a  The  jack-in-tlie-pulpit,  or  its  acrid, 
turniplike  root,  b  The  Indian  breadroot.  —  I.  walnut,  the 
candlenut,  or  its  fruit.  — I.  warrior,  a  lousewort  (Pedicu- 
laris  den  si  flora )  oi  the  western  United  States.  Calif.  —  I. 
wheat,  a  Maize,  or  Indian  corn.  Obs.  b  =  Tartary  buck¬ 
wheat.  —  I.  wickup,  or  I.  wicopy,  the  great  willow-herb.  —  I. 
wild  dog,  the  dhole. —  I.  wolf,  an  Asiatic  wolf  ( Canis  pal - 
lipes)  closely  related  to  the  European  wolf. —  I.  yellow,  a 
A  yellow  pigment  imported  from  India  and  China.  It  lias 
a  strong  odor,  and  is  obtained,  according  to  some,  from 
the  urine  of  herbivorous  animals  when  fed  on  the  mango. 
See  euxanthic.  Called  also  purree,  and  euxanthin .  b  Azo 
yellow.  See  dye. 

In'di-an  (Tn'dT-du),  n.  1.  Specif.,  an  Indian  mahout.  Obs. 

2.  A  member  of  one  of  the  native  races  of  India  (Hindu¬ 
stan)  or  of  Farther  India  (Indo-China)  ;  specif.,  a  civilized 
native  of  Hindu  culture  ;  a  Hindu.  The  races  of  British 
India  are  classified  by  the  ethnologists  of  the  census,  1901, 
as;  Turko-Iranian,  on  the  northwest  frontier;  Scytho-Dra- 
vidlan,  mainly  in  the  Bombay  Presidency  ;  Indo-Aryan, 
mainly  in  Kashmir,  the  Punjab,  and  the  Rajputana  Agency; 
Aryo-Dra vidian,  in  the  United  Provinces  and  southern  Cey¬ 
lon  ;  Dra vidian,  from  the  Central  India  Agency  and  Bengal 
south  through  the  greater  part  of  the  peninsula  and  the 
northern  half  of  Ceylon ;  Mongolo-Dravidian,  throughout 
eastern  Bengal;  Mongoloid,  in  Nepal,  Bhutan,  Assam,  and 
Burma.  These  races  are  complicated  by  every  degree  of 
intermixture,  and  represent  every  stage  of  culture  from 
savage  Gonds  to  the  cultivated  Hindus.  In  Farther  India 
the  population  is  more  uniformly  Mongoloid,  but  Malayan 
elements  are  found  even  to  the  north  of  the  Malay  Penin¬ 
sula,  w  here  traces  of  Negrito  blood  also  occur  (see  Sakai). 
See  names  of  nations  and  tribes  in  the  table  of  Indo-Chinese 
languages  ;  cf.  Malayo-Polynesian  languages,  and  def.  4, 
below  ;  also,  see  Turko-Iranian,  Scytho-Dravidian,  etc. 

3.  A  European  associated  by  long  residence  with  Indian 
life  and  affairs  ;  esp.,  an  Anglo-Indian. 

A  score  or  two  of  comatose  and  lethargic  old  Indians.  Lockhart. 

4.  A  member  of  one  of  the  native  races  of  Australasia, 
esp.  Malayo-Polynesians  ;  specif.,  in  the  Philippines  [from 
the  Spanish  Indio-],  a  Christianized  native  of  Malayan 
stock,  as  distinguished  from  the  heathen  or  Mohammedan 
peoples,  the  Negritos,  etc. 

5.  A  member  of  any  of  the  aboriginal  American  stocks  ex¬ 
cepting  the  Eskimauan  ;  an  American,  or  Red ,  Indian. 
The  American  Indians  are  generally  regarded  either  as 
an  offshoot  of  the  Mongolian  race,  or  as  a  fusion  of  a 
primitive  dolichocephalic  European  race  with  brachyce- 
phalic  Asiatics.  In  any  case,  this  fusion  is  of  such  an¬ 
tiquity  as  to  have  resulted  in  a  distinct  variety  of  man, 
Homo  Americanus.  The  Indians,  like  the  Mongolians, 
have  long,  lank,  straight  black  liair  of  round  section, 
sparse  beard,  and  moderately  dark  skin,  coppery  to  yel¬ 
lowish  ;  they  lack  the  characteristic  Mongolian  slant  of 
the  eye.  In  stature  and  the  form  of  the  nose  they  are 
more  nearly  of  the  Caucasian  type ;  in  head  form  they 
vary  from  moderate  brachvcephaly  to  moderate  dolicho- 
cepnaly.  In  their  generally  stoical,  taciturn,  and  wary 
disposition,  as  in  their  arts  and  language,  they  represent  a 
wholly  autochthonous  type.  Although  there  are  many 
differences,  both  physical  and  cultural,  between  various 
tribes,  the  only  classification  w  idely  accepted  is  that  based 
upon  language.  Some  of  the  chief  linguistic  stocks  are: 
In  North  America ,  Algonquian,  Athapascan,  Caddoan, 
Iroquoian,  Keresan,  Kiowan,  Koluschan,  Kulanapan, 
Mariposan,  Muskhogean.  Piman,  Salishan,  Shahaptiau, 
Shoslionean,  Siouan,  Skiitagetan,  Tanoan,  Timuquanan. 
Wakashan,  Yuman,  Zunian ;  also,  in  Mexico  and  Central 
America t  Mayan,  or  Huaxtecan,  Naliuatlan,  Opatan,  Oto- 
mitlan  ;  in  South  America,  Araucan,  Arawakan,  Cariban, 
Guaranian,  Guaycuran,  Quichuan,  Tupian,  Tsonecan. 

6.  An  American  Indian  language.  See  agglutinative 
languages. 

7.  Indian  corn  ;  maize.  Obs.  or  Colloq. 

8  Astron.  The  constellation  Indus. 

In'dl-an’ s-plume  (-anz),  n.  The  bee  balm,  or  Osw'ego  tea. 
India  rubber,  or,  often,  In  di  a  rub'ber,  n.  1.  A  tough 
elastic  substance  obtained  from  the  milky  juice  of  various 
tropical  plants,  and  widely  used  in  the  aits  and  manufac¬ 
tures.  It  is  not  soluble  in  water  or  alcohol.  See  caout¬ 
chouc,  vulcanite,  and  rubber. 

2.  A  piece  of  this  substance  or  an  article  made  from  it ;  a 
rubber.  Specif.,  Obsoles.,  a  rubber  overshoe  ;  a  rubber. 

In'di  a-rub'ber, «.  Also  in'di-a-rub'ber,  or.  Rare ,  In'di- 
an-rub'ber.  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  like,  India  rubber  ; 
highly  elastic. 

A  very  Indian-ruhber  conscience.  C.  Lever. 

India-rubber  tree.  See  rubber  tree.  —  I.  vine,  an  asclepia- 
daeeous  vine  (Cryplostegia  grandijlora)  probably  native  in 
India  and  Africa,  extensively  cultivated  in  India  as  a 
source  of  caoutchouc. 

In'dic  (Tn'dTk),  a.  [L.  Indicus,  fr.  Gr.  *J  161*69  Indian.] 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  India  ;  Indian. 

2-  Designating,  or  belonging  to,  the  Indian  branch  of  the 
Indo-Iranian  languages. 

vn'di  can  (Tn'dT-kSn),  n.  [See  indigo.]  1.  Chem.  A  glu- 
coside  obtained  from  woad  (indigo  plant)  and  other  plants, 
as  a  yellow  or  light  brown  sirup.  It  has  a  nauseous  bitter 
taste,  and  decomposes  on  drying.  By  the  action  of  acids, 
ferments,  etc.,  it  breaks  down  into  the  su<_rar  indiglucin  ( a  variety 
of  glucose)  and  indigo  blue.  Other  products  formed  simultane¬ 
ously  are  :  indifulvin  (a  reddish  resinous  substance)  ;  indlfuacin 
and  indihumin  (brown  amorphous  powders)  ;  indiretin  (dark 
brown  re6in)  ;  ^md  indirubin.  It  is  the  source  of  natural  indigo. 

2.  Physiol.  Chem.  An  indigo-forming  substance,  found 
(in  the  form  of  a  salt)  in  urine  and  other  animal  fluids. 
Chemically,  it  is  indoxyl  sulphuric  acid,  C8HfiN0S020H, 
and  is  derived  from  the  indol  formed  in  the  alimentary 
canal.  Called  c,lso  uroxanthin. 

in'di  cant  (-kant),  a.  [L.  indicans,  p.  pr.  of  indicare. 
See  indicate.]  Serving  to  point  out ;  indicating. 

in'di-cant,  n.  That  which  indicates  or  points  out;  as,  an 
indicant  of  the  remedy  for  a  disease. 

ln  di-ca-nu'ri-a  (Tn'di-ka-nu'rT-a),  n.  [NL.  ;  indican  -f- 
- uria .]  Med.  Tl>e  presence  of  an  excessive  amount  of  in¬ 
dican  in  the  urine. 

in'di-cate  (Tn'dT-kat),  v.  t.  ;  in'di-cat'ed  (-kat'Sd) ;  in'di- 
cat'ing  (-kat'Tng).  [L.  indicatus ,  p.  p.  of  indicare  to  in¬ 
dicate  ;  in-  in  -f*  dicare  to  proclaim  ;  akin  to  dicere  to  say. 


In-di'a-dem.  v.  t.  To  place  or 
set  in  a  dindetn.  Rare. 

In  di  an'a-tte.  n.  [From  Indi¬ 


ana,  where  it  occurs.]  Min.  A 

variety  of  halloysite. 

In  dl-an-eer',  n.  Naut.  An  In- 


diaman.  Obs.  or  R. 

I^di  an-esque', See-ESQUE. 
In'di-an-ist,  n.  See -ist. 


in'di-an-ite,  n.  A  variety  of  an- 
orthite.  It  occurs  in  India, 
ln'di-an-lze,  v.  t.  Sr  i.  See  -I7.E 


In'di-an’s-dream'  ( In'dT-rfnz-),  ,  In'di-a-ry.a.  Pert,  to  India. Ob5. 
n  The  common  cliff  brake  indie.  Abbr.  Indicative. 

( Pellsea  atrojmr/mrea).  in'di-cal,  a.  [From  L.  index. 


food,  foot  out,  of  .  •  ■  ir  ;  Bo  ;  sinK,  ii)k  ;  «»en,  thin;  nature,  verdure  (250) ;  K  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144) ;  boN  ;  yet ;  zh  =  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Gcidb. 

Full  explanations  of  Abbreviation*.  Sign*,  etc..  Immediately  precede  the  Vocebulary. 
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INDIGENCE 


See  diction  ;  cf.  indict,  indite.]  1.  To  point  out  or  to  ; 
to  direct  to  a  knowledge  of ;  as,  to  indicate  the  way  ;  to  be 
an  index,  sign,  or  token  of  ;  to  betoken  ;  as,  the  height  of 
the  mercury  in  the  thermometer  indicates  the  temperature. 

2.  To  state  or  sketch  briefly  ;  to  intimate  or  show  indi¬ 
rectly  in  the  course  of  a  statement,  discussion,  or  the  like; 
as,  there  is  time  only  to  indicate  the  method  to  be  pursued. 

3.  Med.  To  show  or  manifest  by  symptoms ;  to  point  to 
as  the  proper  remedies ;  as,  great  prostration  of  strength 
indicates  the  use  of  stimulants. 

4.  Mach.  To  take  an  indicator  diagram,  or  set  of  dia¬ 
grams,  from  (an  engine)  by  means  of  an  indicator  or  indi¬ 
cators  ;  to  test  by  means  of  the  indicator. 

Syn.  —  Show,  mark,  signify,  denote,  discover,  evidence, 
evince,  manifest,  declare,  specify,  explain,  exhibit,  pre¬ 
sent,  reveal,  disclose,  display, 
ln'di  cat  ed  (Tn'dT-kat'gd),  p.  a.  Denoted;  registered. 

indicated  horsepower,  or  indicated  power.  See  horsepower,  2. 
ln  di  ca'tion  (Tn'dT-ka'shfin),  n.  [Cf.  F.  indication,  L.  in¬ 
dication  valuation,  value.]  1.  Act  of  indicating  ;  a  point¬ 
ing  out  or  to  ;  a  hint  or  suggestion. 

2.  That  which  serves  to  indicate  or  point  out;  mark; 
token  ;  sign  ;  symptom  ;  evidence. 

The  frequent  stops  they  make  in  the  most  convenient  places 
are  plain  indications  of  their  weariness.  Addison. 

3.  Med.  Any  symptom  or  occurrence  in  a  disease  which 
serves  to  direct  to  suitable  remedies. 

4.  Of  a  graduated  physical  instrument,  as  a  thermometer, 
the  degree  indicated  ;  a  reading. 

Syn.— Sign,  mark,  evidence,  signal ;  proof,  demonstration, 
ln-dic'a-tive  (Tn-dTk'd-tTv),  a.  [L.  indicativus :  cf.  F.  in- 
dicatif.]  1.  Designating,  or  pertaining  to,  that  mood  of 
the  verb  which  represents  the  denoted  act  or  state  as  an 
objective  fact,  as  distinguished  from  an  act  or  state  merely 
thought  of.  Thus,  he  writes ,  if  he  writes ,  does  he  write ,  are 
in  the  indicative  mood. 


2.  Pointing  out;  bringing  to  notice;  declarative  of  ob¬ 
jective  fact ;  giving  intimation  or  knowledge  (of  something 
not  visible  or  obvious) ;  suggestive. 

That  truth  is  productive  of  utility,  and  utility  indicative  of 
truth,  may  be  thus  proved.  Bp.  Warburton 

in-dic'a-tlve,  n.  Gram.  The  indicative  mood,  or  a  verbal 
form  denoting  it. 

ln'dl-ca'tor  (Tn'dT-ka'ter),  n.  [L.  :  cf.  F.  indicateur.] 

1.  One  that  shows  or  points  out;  an  indication  or  sign. 

2.  Specif.,  any  device  or  apparatus,  usually  automatic  in 
action,  for  indicating  something  ;  as  .  a  An  index  hand  or 
pointer,  b  A  pressure  gauge,  c  A  water  gauge,  as  for  a  steam 
Doiler  or  a  drainage  system  in  a  ship,  d  A  speed  counter 
for  an  engine  or  other  machine,  e  A  dial  for  showing  the 
position  of  an  elevator  or  of  a  cage  in  a  mine  shaft,  f  A  gauge 
for  indicating  the  height  of  the  charge  in  a  blast  furnace,  g 
The  dial  of  a  dial  telegraph,  h  A  device  in  a  railroad 
station  for  showing  the  times  of  arrival  and  departure 
of  trains,  i  An  apparatus  in  some  libraries,  indicating 
whether  a  book  is  out  or  in.  J  A  contrivance  for  showing 
the  grade  changes  on  a  railroad,  k  An  apparatus  for  reg¬ 
istering  the  number  of  fares  collected  on  a  street  car.  1  A 
pointer  for  locating  an  object  in  the  field  of  a  microscope, 
m  A  dial  on  which  is  shown  the  positions  of  all  railroad 
trains  on  the  line  within  a  certain  distance  of  a  station  or 
of  the  train  dispatcher’s  office,  n  An  apparatus  for  show¬ 
ing  the  presence  of  fire  damp  in  a  mine. 

3.  Mach.  An  instru¬ 
ment  for  automatically 
drawing  a  diagram 
(calledthe  indicator  card 
ordiagram)which  shows 
the  pressure  of  the 
working  fluid  in  an  en¬ 
gine  at  every  point  of 
the  stroke.  In  its  typi-  . 
cal  form  it  consists  of  a  L 
small  cylinder  (A  of  il¬ 
lustration)  communi¬ 
cating  with  one  end  of 
the  engine  cylinder  and 
fitted  loosely  with  a 
piston  (B)  which  works 
against  a  spring  ( C)  of 
known  strength.  This 
piston  communicates 
its  motion  through  a 
series  of  levers  combin¬ 
ing  enlarging  and 
straight-line  mecli a- 
nisms  ( D )  to  a  pencil 


Indicator.  Be¬ 
sides  the  parts 
named  in  the  defi¬ 
nition  K is  a  Knob 
to  push  or  pull  E 
towards  or  from  F; 
L  Steam  Cock,  turned 
by  M.  connecting  with 
engine  cylinder. 

point  (E)  which  is  lightly  pressed  against  a  sheet  of  paper 
fastened  around  a  drum  (F)  by  clips  (G).  This  drum  (re¬ 
strained  by  a  spring)  is  rotated  backward  and  forward  by 
a  string  ( H )  which  repeats  on  a  reduced  scale  the  motion  of 
the  piston.  The  pencil  therefore  traces  out  a  closed  curve 
which  is  the  resultant  of  the  motion  of  the  indicator  piston 
(representing  the  variations  of  cylinder  pressure)  and  of 
that  of  the  engine  piston.  Absolute  pressures  are  deter¬ 
mined  by  measuring  from  the  atmospheric  line  (which  see). 
From  the  indicator  diagram  the  following  may  be  observed 
or  deduced :  —  (1)  Admission,  cut-off,  release,  compression, 
ratio  of  expansion,  etc.  (2)  Wiredrawing  in  passages. 
(3)  Back  pressure.  (4)  Condensation,  dryness  (of  steam), 
etc.  (5)  Indicated  horse  power  (from  net  area  of  dia¬ 
gram).  A  typical  indicator  card  for  one  end  of  a  single-cyl¬ 
inder  condensing 
engine  is  shown  in 
the  cut.  Owing  to 
the  inertia  of  the 
moving  parts,  the 
ordinary  indicator 
is  unsuitable  for 
high-speed  en¬ 
gines,  and  special 
devices  have  there- 
fore  to  be  em¬ 
ployed  for  these. 

See  MANOGRAPH. 

4.  Mach.  Any  au¬ 
tographic  record¬ 
ing  instrument  re- 


-  Full  Steam - 

\Cut  Off 


sembling  the  steam-engine  indicator. 


Vacuum  Line  (Absolute  Zero  Pressure,}  J 

Stroke - *\ 

Indicator  Card. 

See  jig  indicator. 


indicis ,  an  index.)  Of  or  pert, 
to  indexes  ;  indexical. 
in-dic'a-tiv.  Indicative.  R.  Sp. 
in- die  'a-  tive-ly.  adv.  of  indica¬ 
tive.  (indicator,  n.,  3.1 

indicator  card  or  diagram.  See| 
In  di-ca  to-ri'nae  (Yn'dY-ka'tn- 
rl'ne),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  fr.  L.  indi¬ 
cator  one  thnt  points  out.]  Zord. 
The  subfamily  consisting  of  the 
honey  guides;  —  sometimes  con¬ 


sidered  as  a  family  and  called 
In  di-ca-tor'i-d*  (-kd-tfir'Y-de). 
indicator  telegraph.  =  needle 

TELEGRAPH. 

in  di-ca'vit  (Yn'dY-ka'vYt).  n. 
ML.,  he  has  indicated.]  Enn. 
Laic.  A  writ  of  prohibition  for 
removal,  at  the  patron’s  in¬ 
stance,  of  certain  cases  affecting 
tithes  from  the  ecclesiastical 
to  the  connnon-law  courts. 


5.  Chem.  A  substance  used  to  indicate  to  the  eye,  usually 
by  its  capacity  for  color  change,  the  condition  of  a  solution 
as  to  the  presence  of  free  acid,  alkali,  or  other  substance. 
Thus,  the  color  of  litmus  is  blue  in  the  presence  of  alkalies, 
violet  in  neutral  solutions,  and  red  with  acids.  Other 
common  indicators  are  phenol  phthalein,  methyl  orange, 
potassium  permanganate,  etc. 

6.  Zool.  a  [cap.']  The  typical  genus  of  honey  guides  (see 
honey  guide),  b  [/.  c.]  A  honey  guide. 

7.  Mining.  One  of  a  group  of  narrow  pyritiferous  seams 
the  intersections  of  which  with  the  auriferous  quartz  veins 
of  the  district  are  usually  characterized  by  rich  accumula¬ 
tions  of  gold.  Australia. 

In'di-ca-to-ry  (Tn'dT-kd-to-rT  ;  277),  a.  Serving  to  indicate; 
showing  ;  indicative  ;  signifying. 

ln'di-ca'trix  (-ka'triks),  n.  [NL.]  Geom.  1.  The  limit 
(in  shape)  to  which  the  intersection  of  a  plane  with  a  sur¬ 
face  tends  as  the  plane  tends  to  become  tangent  to  the 
surface  at  a  certain  point.  It  is  an  ellipse,  parabola,  a 
pair  of  parallel  lines,  or  a  hyperbola,  according  as  the  sur¬ 
face  is  8ynclastic,  cylindric,  or  anticlastic,  at  the  point. 

2.  Math.  A  pair  of  infinitesimal  rectangular  axes  drawn 
on  a  surface  at  a  point  and  taken  in  a  fixed  order  corre¬ 
sponding  either  to  clockwise  or  to  counterclockwise  rota¬ 
tion.  A  bilateral  surface  has  one  such  indicatrix  at  each 
point ;  a  unilateral  surface  has  two ,  and  is  hence  called 
also  double  surface. 

3.  Phys,  Min.  An  ellipsoid  whose  axes  are  taken  propor¬ 
tional  to  the  principal  refractive  indices  of  a  given  crystal, 
and  from  which  accordingly  the  optical  structure  may  be 
deduced. 

indicatrix  of  a  curve,  Geom.,  the  curve  element  (or  tangent 
element  at  any  point)  taken  in  one  of  two-  opposite  direc¬ 
tions.  —  i.  of  a  line,  Geom.,  an  element  of  the  line  taken  in 
one  of  two  possible  opposite  directions. 

in-di'ei-a  (Tn-dTsh'T-d),  n.  pi. ;  sing,  indicium  (-8m).  [L., 

pi.  of  indicium ,  fr.  index  an  index.]  Discriminating 
marks  ;  signs  ;  tokens  ;  indications  ;  appearances. 

ln-di'cial  (Tn-dTsh'#l),  a.  [L.  indicium  sign,  token.  See 
index.]  1.  Of  the  nature  of  an  indication  ;  indicative. 

2.  Of  the  nature  of  an  index. 

3.  Anat.  Pertaining  to  or  designating  the  second  digit 
of  a  fore  limb,  as  the  forefinger,  or  index  finger. 

in  dic'O  life  (Tn-dTk'o-lit),  n.  [L.  indicum  indigo  -\--lite.'] 
Min.  An  indigo-blue  variety  of  tourmaline. 

in  dict'  (Tn-dlt/),  v.  t. ;  in-dict'ed  (-dit'Sd) ;  in-dict'ing. 
[ME.  enditen  to  write  down,  to  dictate,  to  accuse  :  cf.  LL. 
indictare  to  accuse.  See  indite.]  1.  To  charge  with 
an  offense;  esp.,  Law,  to  charge  with  a  crime  by  the 
finding  or  presentment  of  a  grand  jury  in  due  form  of 
law;  to  find  an  indictment  against ;  as,  to  indict  a  man 
for  arson ;  —  used  with  for  and  of  before  the  offense 
charged.  Cf.  impeach.  See  indictment. 

2.  To  charge  with  (an  offense).  Ohs.  or  R. 

Syn.  —  See  charge. 

in-dlct'a-ble  (-d-b’l),  a.  Capable  of  being,  or  liable  to  be, 
indicted  ;  subject  to  indictment  ;  as,  an  indictable  offender 
or  offense.  —  in-dict'a-bly,  adv. 

in-dlc'tion  (Tn-dTk'shftn),  n.  [L.  indictio ,  fr.  77?d/cer<?  to  an¬ 
nounce,  appoint ;  cf.  F  .indiction.  See  diction;  cf.  indict, 
indite.]  1.  Declaration  ;  proclamation  ;  public  notice  or 
appointment.  Obs.  or  R.  44  Jndiction  of  a  war.”  Bacon. 

2.  The  edict  or  proclamation  of  a  Roman  emperor  estab¬ 
lishing  the  valuation  on  which  the  property  tax  was  as¬ 
sessed  at  the  commencement  of  every  fifteen  years  ;  hence, 
the  tax  or  subsidy  thus  levied  ;  also,  any  similar  assessment. 

3.  A  cycle  of  fifteen  years,  called  in  full  the  cycle  or  era 
of  indiction  or  indictions.  Also,  a  specific  year  in  the 
cycle;  as,  the  third,  seventh,  or  twelfth  indiction.  This 
mode  of  reckoning  time  is  said  to  have  been  introduced 
by  Constantine  the  Great,  in  connection  with  the  exac¬ 
tion  of  tribute.  Through  the  influence  of  the  popes,  it 
was  extensively  used  in  the  ecclesiastical  chronology  of 
the  Middle  Ages.  The  number  of  indictions  was  reckoned 
at  first  from  a.  d.  312,  September  1.  but  since  the  12th  cen¬ 
tury  it  has  been  reckoned  from  the  birth  of  Christ.  To  find 
the  indiction  and  year  of  the  indiction  by  the  first  method, 
subtract  312  from  the  given  year  a.  d.,  aiid  divide  by  15  ;  by 
the  second  method,  add  3  to  the  given  year  a.  d.,  and  then 
divide  by  15.  The  quotient  is  the  number  of  the  current 
indiction  ;  the  remainder,  the  year  of  the  indiction. 

4.  Eccl.  An  observance  proclaimed  or  ordained  by  author¬ 
ity,  as  a  fast ;  also,  the  period  of  its  observation.  Obs. 

in-dic'tive  (-tTv),  a.  [L.  indictivus.  See  indiction.] 

1.  Proclaimed  or  declared  ;  appointed  by  authority.  Obs. 

2.  Tending  to  indict ;  containing  an  indictment. 

in-dict'ment  (Tn-dit'ment),  n.  [Cf.  OF.  enditement  in¬ 
stigation,  LL.  indictamentum  indictment.  Cf.  incite¬ 
ment.]  1.  Act  of  indicting,  or  state  of  being  indicted  ; 
esp.,  the  legal  process  by  which  a  bill  of  indictment  is 
preferred  to,  and  presented  by,  a  grand  jury. 

2.  Law.  The  formal  written  statement  charging  one  or 
more  persons  with  an  offense,  as  framed  by  the  prosecuting 
authority  of  the  state,  and  found  by  the  grand  jury.  It  is 
distinctively  called  a  bill  of  indictment  until  it  is  found  or 
ignored  by  the  grand  jury.  It  differs  from  an  information, 
which  rests  only  on  presentation  by  the  prosecuting  au 
thority,  and  properly  from  a  presentment ,  which  is  an  ac¬ 
cusation  originating  with  the  grand  jury.  The  word  is 
sometimes  loosely  used,  however,  to  include  an  informa¬ 
tion  or  presentment,  or  both,  as  in  some  British  statutes, 
and  in  Western  Australia. 

It  has  been  held  that  the  word  indictment  occurring  in  a  par¬ 
ticular  statute  did  not  include  an  ex-ofticio  information.  (Reg. 
v.  Slater,  8  Q.  B.  D.  2G7.)  In  some  acts,  however,  for  instance,  14 
and  15  Viet.  c.  100,  s.  30 ,  indictment  is  defined  as  including  in¬ 
formation.  And  indictment  includes  inquisition.  (2  Rale,  155; 
Withipole’s  Case.  Cro.  Cas.  134  ;  Maxwell,  Interpr.  of  Stat.  p 
456.)  ...  In  all  the  Australian  colonies  .  .  .  indictable  offenses 
are  prosecuted  in  the  name  of  the  Attorney  General  by  a  pro¬ 
cedure  variously  known  as  information,  presentment,  of  indict¬ 
ment ,  and  chiefly  differing  from  an  indictment  in  being  found 
by  a  law  officer  instead  of  by  a  grand  jury.  It  seems  clear  that 
tfle  words  “  on  indictment  ”  ‘would  extend  to  uny  such  form  of 
prosecution  as  this.  Quick  Sf  Garran. 

3.  Scots  Law.  A  process  of  bringing  a  person  to  trial  for 
a  crime  at  the  instance  of  the  Lord  Advocate. 


In'dies  (TuMTz),  n.  pi.  [L.  India  India.]  The  East  or  the 
West  Indies  ;  —  often  formerly  used  also  with  allusion  to 
their  wealth  and  the  profitable  trade  with  them.  In  mod¬ 
ern  use  the  Indies  means  the  East  Indies;  the  American 
Indies  in  the  16tli  century  included  the  present  West  In¬ 
dies  and  portions  of  the  neighboring  mainland, 
in-dil'ler-ence  (Tn-dTf'er-ens),  n.  [Cf.  L.  indifferentia 
similarity,  want  of  difference.]  Quality,  state,  or  fact  of 
being  indifferent ;  indifferent  character;  the  manifestation 
of  this  quality  or  character  ;  specif.  :  a  Impartiality.  Obs. 
b  Lack  of  feeling  for  or  against  anything  ;  absence  of 
anxiety  or  interest  in  respect  to  anything ;  unconcerned¬ 
ness  ;  apathy  ;  as,  he  shows  entire  indifference  to  all  that 
concerns  others,  c  Indetermination  (of  the  will);  neu¬ 
trality  ;  inertia,  d  Passableness  ;  mediocrity,  e  Want  of 
diff  erence,  or  distinction  ;  likeness  ;  similarity. 

Journeys  discover  to  us  the  indifference  of  places.  Emerson, 
t  Want  of  sufficient  importance  to  constitute  a  difference 
or  consideration ;  unimportance  ;  insignificance  ;  also,  an 
instance  of  this  ;  as,  his  fate  is  a  matter  of  indifference. 
Syn.  —  Carelessness,  heedlessness,  negligence,  insensibil¬ 
ity,  apathy,  coldness,  lukewarmness.  —  Indifference,  un¬ 
concern,  aloofness.  Indifference  implies  lack  of  in¬ 
terest  or  feeling  ;  unconcern,  freedom  from  solicitude  or 
anxiety  ;  aloofness,  as  here  compared,  suggests  cold 
or  unsympathetic  detachment  or  indifference;  as,  “the 
passionless  indifference  with  which  she  (Elizabeth]  set 
aside  the  larger  schemes  of  ambition  which  were  ever 
opening  before  her  eves  ”  ( J .  R.  Green) ;  cf.  “  They  went 
faltering  from  this  fatal  hall,  indifferent  which  way  they 
turned  their  steps”  ( Beck  ford )  \  44  You  think  you  carry  it 
off  very  well,  I  dare  say ;  but  with  you  it  is  a  sort  of  bra¬ 
vado,  an  air  of  aff  ected  unconcern  ”  ( Jane  Austen );  cf . 44  cu¬ 
rious  lookers-on  and  simple  straneers,  unconcerned  yet 
not  careless  about  the  issue  ”  {J.  II.  Newman ) ;  “  She  lay 
on  her  bed  with  lightly  folded  hands  and  the  strange 
aloofness  and  preoccupation  all  the  dead  have  ”  (JI.  Hew¬ 
lett)  ;  cf. 44  ’Tis  best  to  remain  aloof  from  people  and  like 
their  good  parts  without  being  eternally  troubled  with 
the  dull  process  of  their  everyday  lives  ”  (Reals).  See 

APATHY,  PASSIVE. 

Indifference  point.  Psychol.  In  series  of  test  judgments 
of  intervals,  an  interval  which  is  regularly  judged  with 
maximum  accuracy,  the  constant  error  in  judgment  in¬ 
creasing  in  either  direction  away  from  this  interval, 
in-dii'fer-en  cy  (-?n-sT),  n.  ;  pi.  -cies  (-sTz).  1.  State  or 
quality  of  being  indifferent ;  indifference  ;  specif,  a  Im¬ 
partiality.  b  Lack  of  interest  or  concern,  c  Neutrality 
as  to  application,  advantage,  value,  etc.  (cf.  indifferent, 

а. ,  2).  Obs.  or  R.  d  Neutrality  or  freedom  of  choice  or  will. 

Moral  liberty  .  .  .  does  not,  after  all,  consist  in  a  power  of  in- 

differency,  or  .  .  .  choosing  without  regard  to  motives.  I/azlitt. 
6  Lack  of  difference  in  force  or  value  ;  equality ;  equiva¬ 
lence.  f  Adiaphorism. 

2.  A  matter  of  indifference.  Rare. 

in  dif'ler-ent  (-ent),  a.  [L.  indifferens :  cf.  F.  indifferent. 
See  in-  not ;  different.]  1.  Having  a  neutral  or  unbiased 
disposition ;  specif.  :  a  Not  inclined  or  affected  to  one 
side,  party,  or  cause  more  than  to  another  ;  disinterested  ; 
unprejudiced  ;  impartial ;  as,  an  indifferent  judge  or  jury. 
Chiefly  Legal,  b  Not  interested  or  concerned  for  one 
thing,  or  alternative,  more  than  another  ;  without  predi¬ 
lection  or  choice  ;  hence,  apathetic  ;  heedless  ;  as,  indiffer¬ 
ent  to  discomfort  ;  indifferent  to  failure  or  success. 

2  Having  a  neutral  relation  or  application;  specif.: 
a  Neutral  with  respect  to  intensity,  range,  size,  etc.  ;  me¬ 
dium  ;  moderate  ;  as,  an  indifferent  fortune,  b  Neutral  as 
to  application  ;  hence,  of  words,  equivocal.  Obs.  c  Neu¬ 
tral  as  to  form,  development,  receptivity,  etc. ;  not  prede¬ 
termined,  or  having  no  marked  tendency;  as,  a  nature  indif¬ 
ferent  to  good  or  evil ;  matter  indifferent  to  form,  d  Neu¬ 
tral  as  to  advantage.  Obs.  e  Neutral  as  to  value  or  desira¬ 
bility  ;  neither  particularly  good  nor  very  bad ;  hence, 
passable ;  mediocre. 

The  staterooms  are  in  indifferent  order.  Scott. 

3.  Having  an  equal  or  equivalent  effect  or  value  ;  specif. : 
a  Having  no  preponderating  weight  or  influence  ;  leading 
to  no  preference  or  special  attention  ;  hence,  unimportant ; 
insignificant ;  immaterial. 

Dangers  are  to  me  indifferent.  Shak. 

His  slightest  and  most  indifferent  acts.  Hawthorne. 
b  Marked  by  or  indicating  no  distinction  ;  equal  ;  equiva¬ 
lent  ;  as,  indifferent  names  for  a  thing.  Obs.  c  Of  an  ob¬ 
servance,  rite,  custom,  action,  etc.:  That  may  be  either 
performed  or  neglected  without  dereliction  of  duty ;  not 
essential  morally  or  religiously;  adiaphorous. 

4  Ill  or  sick  ;  poorly.  Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 

5.  Characterized  by  lack  of  active  quality  ;  neutral  ;  as, 
an  indifferent  chemical  ;  the  indifferent  part  of  a  magnet. 

б.  Biol.  Not  differentiated;  —  said  esp.  of  tissues  and  cells, 
indifferent  point,  Phys.  Chem.,  in  a  system  of  two  or  more 
compounds,  a  point  in  which  the  composition  of  two 
phases  becomes  identical. 

in  dif'fer-ent,  n.  1.  All  indifferent  person  ;  specif.  :  a  An 
impartial  or  disinterested  person.  Obs.  b  A  neutral,  un¬ 
concerned,  or  apathetic  person. 

2.  pi.  Nonessentials;  adiaphora.  Rare. 

in-dif'ler-ent-ism  (-Tz’m),  n.  [Cf.  F.  indifferentisme.] 

1.  State  of  indifference;  systematic  want  of  interest  or 
earnestness,  esp.  regarding  what  is  true  or  false. 

The  in  different  ism  which  equalizes  all  religions  and  gives 
equal  rights  to  truth  and  error.  Cardinal  Manning. 

2.  Philos,  a  The  doctrine,  in  the  medieval  controversy 
over  universale,  advocated  by  Adelard  of  Bath  (c.  1100), 
that  the  generic  or  specific  part  of  the  individual  (the  indif¬ 
ferens)  is  the  only  part  included  in  the  substance.  Since  the 
generic  part  is  the  universal,  the  substance  is  one  and  com¬ 
mon  to  all  individuals,  b  =  adiaphorism.  c  =  identism. 

In  dif'fer-ent  1st,  n.  [Cf.  F.  ind ifferentiste . ]  One  gov¬ 
erned  by  or  advocating  indifferentism. 

ln'di  gence  (Tn'dT-jens),  n.  [F.  indigence,  L.  indigentia. 
See  indigent.]  1.  Deficiency  ;  lack  ;  also,  a  need.  Obs. 

2.  Condition  of  being  indigent  ;  w'ant  of  estate,  or  means 
of  comfortable  subsistence  ;  penury  ;  poverty. 

Syn.—  Penury,  destitution,  privation,  lack.  See  poverty. 


in'dice,  ».  [F.  indice  indication. 

index.  See  index. J  Index  ;  in¬ 
dication.  Ob*.  [index.  I 

in'di-ces  (Yn'dY-sez).  n.,  jd  of] 
in-dich'.  ^  inditch. 
in-dic'i  ble  (Yn-dls'Y-b’l),  a. 
F.]  Unspeakable.  Obs. 
n-di'ei-um.  n.,  sing,  of  indicia. 
in'di-co.  fl*  indigo. 
in  dict',  indite. 
in-dict' (Yn-dlkt'),  r.  t.  [L.  m- 


d ictus,  p.  p.  of  indicere.  See  in¬ 

dite.]  Toproclaim ;  decree.  Obs. 
in  dict-ee'On'dT-te'  ),/i.  Lair.  A 
person  indicted,  [who  indicts.  I 
in  dict'er  (Yn-dTt'?r),  n.  One| 
in-dic'tion-al.  a.  Of  or  pertain¬ 
ing  to  an  indiction. 
in-dict'or  (Yn-dlt'dr),  n.  Laic. 
One  who  indicts.  [  Obs.  I 

in-dif' fer-ence,  n.  Difference.! 
in-dif'fer-ent,  a.  Different.  Obs. 


in-dif'fer-ent,  adv.  Indifferent¬ 
ly  ;  moderately.  Obs. 
in-dif  fer-en'tial  ( Yn-dYf'Sr-Sn'- 
shrfl).  a.  Marked  by  indiffer¬ 
ence  —  n.  An  indifferent,  or 
nonessential,  thing,  [fkrent.  I 
in-dif' fer-ent-ly,  adv.  of  indif-| 
in  di-fUl'vin  ( Tn'dY-fftl'vYn).  n. 
[indi can  -f-  L.  fulvus  reddish 
vellow.]  Chem.  See  indican. 
In  di-fus'ein  (-ftis'Yn),  n.  [?/>- 


I  nG'can  -f  L./t/scM.«dusky.]  Chem. 
See  indican.  [indigene. I 
in'di-gen  (Yn'dT-jen).  Var  of | 
in-dig'e-na(Yn-dij'f-nd),  n. ;  pi. 
-N.E(-ne).  [L,  native.]  An  in- 
|  digene. 

in  dig'e-nal  (-m/l).  a.  Indige¬ 
nous.  —  n.  An  indigene 
in-dig'e-na-ry  i-nfi-rY),  a.  In- 
I  digenous.  Obs. 
in-dig 'e-nate  Gnltt).  n.  [See  IN- 


ale,  senate,  care,  &m,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofd ;  eve,  fivent,  find,  recent,  maker;  ice,  Ill;  old,  5bey,  orb,  5dd,  s5ft,  connect ;  use,  unite,  urn,  dp,  circus,  menii ; 
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ln'dl-gene  (In'dl-jen),  n.  [L.  indigena :  cf.  F.  indigene.'] 
An  indigenous  animal  or  plant ;  an  autochthon, 
in-dig'e-nous  (Tn-dTj'e-nws),  a.  [L.  indigenus ,  indigena ,  fr. 
OL.  indu  (fr.  in  in)  -f  the  root  of  L.  gignere  to  beget, 
bear.  See  in  ;  gender.]  1.  Produced,  growing,  or  living, 
naturally  in  a  country  or  climate  ;  not  exotic,  immigrant, 
or  imported  ;  native  ;  autochthonous. 

Negroes  were  all  transported  trom  Africa  and  are  not  indige¬ 
nous  or  proper  natives  ot  America.  £,>  j\  Browne 

In  America,  cotton,  being  indigenous,  is  cheap.  Lyon  Playfair. 
2-  Inborn;  inherent;  innate. 

Emotions  indigenous  to  the  human  mind.  I  Taylor. 
3.  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  designed  for,  natives. 

Syn.  —  See  native. 

—  in'di  ge  ne'i  ty  (Tn'dT-je-ne'T-tT),  n.  —  in  dig'e- 
nous  ly,  «</t  .  —  in-dig'e  nous  ness,  //. 

in'di  gent  (Tn'dT-jent),  a.  [F.  indigent ,  L.  indigens ,  p.  pr. 
of  indigere  to  stand  in  need  of,  fr.  OL.  indu  (fr.  in  in) 

L.  egere  to  be  needy,  to  need.]  1.  Wanting;  lacking; 
deficient;  also,  void  ;  free;  destitute.  Archaic. 

2.  Destitute  of  property  or  means  of  comfortable  subsist¬ 
ence  ;  needv  ;  poor  ;  in  want ;  necessitous. 

Indigent  faint  souls  past  corporal  toil.  Shak. 

Charity  consists  in  relieving  the  indigent.  Addison. 
in  di-gest'ed  (-j§s't&d),  a.  Not  digested  ;  undigested;  spe¬ 
cif.  :  a  Not  ordered  ;  unformed  ;  confused  ;  ill-considered; 
as,  an  indigested  array  of  facts. 

In  hot  reformations  .  .  .  the  whole  is  generally  crude,  harsh, 
and  indigested.  Burke. 

b  Not  having  undergone  digestion.  “Indigested  food.” 
Dryden.  C  Not  suppurated  ;  --  said  of  wounds.  Obs.  d 
Not  prepared  or  softened  by  heat,  hot  water,  or  steam,  etc. 
in  di  gest'i-ble  (-jSs'ti-b’l),  g.  [Cf.  L.  indigest ibilis.  See 
in-  not;  digest.]  Not  digestible  ;  not  readily  soluble  in 
the  digestive  juices;  not  easily  convertible  into  products 
fitted  for  absorption.  —  in  dl-gest  i-bil'i  ty  (-bll'T-ti), 
in  di  gest'i  ble  ness.  ».  —  in  di  gest'i  bly,  adv. 
in  di  ges'tion  (Tn'dT-jSs'elmn),  n.  [F.  indigestion ,  L.  in¬ 
dices  lio.  See  in-  not ;  digest.]  1.  Lack  of  digestion  ;  a 
failure  in  the  normal  changes  undergone  by  food  in  the 
alimentary  canal;  dyspepsia;  incomplete  or  difficult  di¬ 
gestion. 

2.  State  or  fact  of  being  undigested ;  disorder ;  immaturity, 
in  dl  ges'tive  (-tlv),  a.  Tending  to,  marked  by,  or  suffer¬ 
ing.  indigestion;  dyspeptic. 

In-dig  i  ta'tion  (Tn-dTj'T-ta'shftn),  n.  [Cf.  indigitate.] 

1.  A  pointing  out  as  with  the  finger  ;  indication  ;  declara¬ 
tion.  Obs. 

2.  Act  or  art  of  reckoning  or  conversing  by  the  fingers. 

3.  Med.  Intussusception. 

in  dign'  (Tn-din'),  a.  [L.  indignus  :  cf.  F.  indigne.  See 
indignant.]  Unworthy  ;  undeserving  ;  disgraceful ;  de¬ 
grading  ;  undeserved.  Obs.  or  Poetic. 
in-dig'nant  (Tn-dig'nant),  a.  [L.  indignans ,  - antis ,  p.  pr. 
of  indignari  to  be  indignant,  disdain,  fr.  indignus  un¬ 
worthy  ;  to-  not  -f-  dignus  worthy.  See  dignity.]  Af¬ 
fected  with  indignation  ;  wrathful  or  exasperated  because 
of  unworthy  or  unjust  treatment,  mean  action,  or  the  like, 
in  dig  na'tlon  (Tn'dig-na'shfin),  n.  [F.  indignation ,  L. 
indignatio.  See  indignant.]  1.  A  treating  with  indignity 
or  regarding  as  not  worth  notice  ;  disdain  ;  contempt.  Obs. 
2.  The  feeling  excited  by  that  which  is  unworthy,  base, 
or  disgraceful ;  anger  mingled  with  contempt,  disgust,  or 
abhorrence;  righteous  anger. 

When  Hainan  saw  Mordecai  .  .  .  ,  that  he  stood  not  up,  nor 
moved  tor  him,  he  was  full  of  indignation.  Esther  v.  if. 

Syn.  —  Ire,  wrath,  fury,  rage.  See  anger. 

In  dig'ni  ty  (Tn-dTg'nT-tT),  n.  ;  pi.  -ties  (-tTz).  [L.  indig - 

nit  as :  cf.  F.  indignite.  See  indignant.]  1.  Quality  or 
state  of  being  indign  ;  also,  an  unworthy  quality.  Obs. 

2.  Any  action  toward  another  which  manifests  contempt 
for  him  ;  an  offense  against  personal  dignity  ;  unmerited 
contemptuous  treatment ;  contumely  ;  incivility  or  injury, 
accompanied  with  insult. 

How  might  a  prince  of  my  great  hopes  forget 

So  great  indignities  you  laia  upon  me  ?  Shak. 

3.  a  Disgraceful  or  dishonorable  action  or  quality  ;  shame 
or  shameful  behavior.  Obs.  b  Indignation.  Obs. 

Syn.  —  See  affront. 

in'di  go  (Tn'dT-go),  n.  ; pi.  -gos  or  -goes  (-goz).  [Sp.  indigo , 
indico ,  or  Pg.  indigo;  cf.  It.  indaco ,  indico ,  F.  &  D.  in¬ 
digo;  all  fr.  L.  indicum  indigo,  fr.  Indians  Indian,  Gr. 
'\v8uc  See  Indian.]  1.  A  blue  dyestuff  obtained  from 
several  plants,  esp.  species  of  Indigo/era  (/.  tinctoria ,  /. 
anil,  etc.),  and  woad  (Jsatis  tinctoria ),  also  made  artificially 
from  naphthalene.  Indigo  is  a  dark  blue  earthy  substance, 
tasteless  and  odorless,  with  a  copper-violet  luster  when 
rubbed.  Indigo  does  not  exist  in  the  plants  as  such,  but 
is  obtained  by  decomposition  of  indican,  and  contains, 
besides  indigo  blue,  various  other  substances,  unless 
specially  purified.  See  indican,  indigo  blue. 

2.  An  indigo  plant. 

3.  A  deep  violet-blue  color,  one  of  the  seven  prismatic 
colors  distinguished  by  Newton. 

in'di  go.  a.  Of  or  pert,  to,  or  of  the  color  of,  indigo. 

Indigo  auxiliary.  Dyeing,  zinc  dust ;  —  from  its  use  as  a  re¬ 
ducer  in  dyeing  with  indigo.  — i.  bird,  i.  bunting,  a  com¬ 
mon  small  fincn  ( Cyanospiza  cyanea)  of  the  eastern  por¬ 
tion  of  the  United  States.  The  male  is  of  an  indigo  clue 
color  and  is  a  sweet  singer.  —  i.  blue,  a  Chem.  The  essen¬ 
tial  coloring  principle  of  commercial  indigo,  from  which  it 
is  obtained  as  a  dark  blue  earthy  powder,  with  a  reddish 


luster,  Ci,;H1oN202,  which  may  be  crystallized  by  sublima¬ 
tion.  It  is  odorless,  tasteless,  and  insoluble  in  common 
solvents.  On  reduction  it  changes  to  indigo  white.  In¬ 
digo  blue  is  also  made  synthetically  in  different  ways  of 
great  commercial  importance,  b  A  dark,  dull  blue  color 
like  the  indigo  of  commerce.  —  indigo  broom,  an  American 
yellow-tiowered  fabaceous  perennial  ( Baptisia  tinctoria ), 
formerly  a  source  of  indigo.  —  i.  brown,  Chem.,  a  brown 
resinous  matter  found  in  crude  indigo.  See  indican.  — i. 
carmine,  Chem.,  the  sodium  or  potassium  salt  of  indigotin 
disulphonic  acid  (indigo  extract),  used  for  dyeing  a  deep 
blue.  It  is  usually  sold  iu  the  form  of  a  paste.  —  i.  copper, 
Min covelline.  — i.  dlaulphonic  acid.  See  sulphindigotic.  — 

i.  extract,  a  blue  pigment  obtained  by  the  action  of  concen¬ 
trated  sulphuric  acid  on  indigo.  Chemically  it  is  indigo- 
tin  disulphonic  acid.  —  i.  gelatin  or  -tine,  i.  gluten,  a  gluti¬ 
nous  substance  found  in  commercial  indigo.  —  i.  plant, 
a  Any  plant  vvhich  yields  indigo;  specif.,  any  plant  of 
the  genus  Ind igojera.  esp.  of  the  mdigo-producing  species, 
b  Any  Australian  plant  of  the  genus  Swainsona.  See 
Darling  pea.  —  i.  purple,  a  dyestuff  obtained  by  the  action 
of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  on  indigo.  Chemically  it 
is  indigotin  monosulplionic  acid  (or  its  sodium  salt).  —  i. 
purpurin  <>r  red.  =  indirubin.  —  i.  snake,  the  gopher  snake. 
Local ,  U.  S.  —  i.  weed.  =  indigo  broom.  —  i.  white,  a  white 
crystalline  substance.  Ci,,H1oNo02,  obtained  by  reduction 
from  indigo  blue, and  oy  oxidation  easily  changed  back  to 
it.  Indigo  white  is  soluble  in  alcohol,  ether,  and  alkalies. 
Called  also  indigogen. 

In  di-gof'er-a  (In'di -g5f'er-d),  n.  [NL. ;  E.  indigo  L. 
J'erre  to  bear.]  Bot.  A  large  genus  of  tropical  fabaceous 
herbs  and  shrubs  having  odd-pinuate  leaves  and  pink  or 
purple  flowers  in  axillary  racemes,  the  corolla  with  a 
broad  standard.  Many  of  the  species,  esp.  I.  tinctoria  and 

1.  anil ,  yield  indigo. 

In  di  gof'er  ous  (-ms),  a.  Yielding  indigo. 

in'di- got 'ic  (-gbt'Tk),  a.  [Cf.  F.  indigotique.]  Of  or  pert, 
to,  or  of  the  color  of,  indigo.  —  indigotic  acid.  See  nitro- 
SALICYLIC. 

in'di- go  tin  (In'dT-gS-tTn),  n.  1.  Chem.  Indigo  blue. 

2.  Com.  Indigo  carmine,  as  a  dry  powder. 

indirect'  (Tn'dT-rgkt'),  (l.  [in-  not  -f  direct:  cf.  F.  indi¬ 
rect.']  Not  direct  ;  specif.  :  a  Not  straight  or  rectilinear; 
deviating  from  a  direct  line  or  course  ;  circuitous  ;  oblique  ; 
as,  an  indirect  road.  “  Indirect ,  crooked  ways.”  Shak. 
b  Not  straightforward  or  upright ;  unfair ;  dishonest ; 
tending  to  mislead  or  deceive. 

Indirect  dealing  will  be  discovered  one  time  or  other,  lillotson. 
C  Not  leading  to  an  aim  or  result  by  the  plainest  course  or 
method  or  by  obvious  means,  but  obliquely  or  by  remote 
means  ;  roundabout ;  as,  an  indirect  accusation  or  answer  ; 
an  indirect  proof,  d  Not  resulting  directly  from  an  act 
or  cause,  but  more  or  less  remotely  connected  with,  or 
growing  out  of,  it ;  as,  indirect  results, 
indirect  claims,  Law,  claims  for  indirect  damages.  —  i.  cost 
or  expense.  See  COST,  ?/.,  6.  —  i.  damages.  See  direct  dam¬ 
ages,  damage,  3,  c/7.  —  i.  demonstration.  See  demonstra¬ 
tion.  —  i.  development.  Zool .,  development  accompanied  by 
a  metamorphosis.  —  1.  discourse.  Gram.  See  direct  dis¬ 
course.  —  1.  division,  Biol.,  mitotic  cell  division;  mitosis. 
—  1.  embryogeny.  Bot.  See  heteroblastic  :  embryogeny.  — 

1.  evidence.  See  evidence,  n.,  4. — i.  exchange.  Com.,  ex¬ 
change  between  three  or  more  places.  —  i.  fire.  Gun.,  fire  at 
a  target  or  mark  over  an  intervening  object,  usually  from 
guns  with  reduced  charges  or  from  howitzers  or  mortars 
and  at  an  angle  of  elevation  not  exceeding  15  degrees.  —  1. 
object.  Gram.  See  object,  n..  6.  —  i.  passive,  Gram.,  a  pas¬ 
sive  verb  the  subject  of  which  is  its  indirect  object  when 
it  is  active ;  as  in,  he  was  given  leave ;  also,  the  passive 
voice  of  an  intransitive  verb  which  takes  a  preposition,  the 
object  of  this  preposition  in  the  active  construction  be¬ 
coming  the  subject  of  the  verb  in  the  passive;  as  in,  he 
was  shot  at.  —  i.  predication.  Logic,  predication  in  which  a 
term  which  ordinarily  or  naturally  designates  a  subject  is 
predicated  of  a  term  ordinarily  or  naturally  a  predicate, 
or  in  which  the  subject  designates  a  quality  while  the 
predicate  designates  the  subject  of  the  quality.  Cf.  direct 
predication.  —  i.  process.  See  direct  process.  —  i.  selec¬ 
tion,  Biol.,  organic  selection.  —  !,  syllogism.  Logic ,  a  syllo¬ 
gism  the  validity  of  which  may  be  shown  by  reducing  it 
to  a  direct  syllogism.  —  i.  tax.  See  direct  tax.  —  i.  vision, 
Optics,  vision  when  the  rays  of  light  from  an  object  fall 
upon  the  peripheral  parts  of  the  retina. 

In'di  rec'tion  (Yn'dT-rSk'sh-ftn),  n.  1.  Indirect  procedure 
or  an  indirect  act;  oblique  or  roundabout  course  or  means; 
often,  use  of  suggestion  rather  than  direct  statement  or 
expression.  “  By  indirections  find  directions  out.”  Shak. 

2.  An  act  or  practice  not  fair  or  open  ;  dishonesty;  deceit. 

in  di  ru'bin  (-roo'bTn),  n.  [mtffgo-}-  L.  ruber  red.]  Chem. 

A  dark  red  crystalline  substance  isomeric  with  indigo  blue, 
and  a  by-product  of  its  artificial  production. 

indis-cern'i-ble  (Tn'dT-zfir'nT-b’l),  a.  [in-  not  4-  discern¬ 
ible:  cf.  F.  indi  seem  able.]  1.  Not  to  be  discerned  ;  im¬ 
perceptible  ;  not  discoverable  or  visible. 

Secret  and  indiscernible  ways.  Jer.  Taylor. 
2.  Incapable  of  being  distinguished  ;  indistinguishable. 

in  dls  cem'i  ble,  n.  1.  An  indiscernible  thing. 

2.  pi.  Meiaph.  Two  or  more  indiscernible  things  or  mo¬ 
nads  ;  —  referring  to  Leibnitz's  principle  of  the  identity  of 
indiscernibles ,  according  to  which  no  two  things  exactly 
alike  can  exist,  for  if  exactly  alike  they  must  be  identical, 
that  is,  one. 

In  dis-cerp'tl-ble  (Tn'dT-sfirp'tT-b’l),  a.  Not  discerptible  ; 
not  subject  to  dissolution. 

Souls  ...  as  simple  and  indiscerptihle  entities  are  replaced 
by  consciousness.  James  Ward. 


—  in  dls  cerp'ti  bil'i-ty  (Tn'dT-sGrp'tT-bTl'T-tT),  ln  dis- 

cerp'ti  ble  ness,  n.  —  in  dis-cerp'ti  bly,  adv. 
in  dis  creet'  (Tn'dTs-kret'),  a.  [ME.  indiscret ,  fr.  L.  indti- 
cretus  unseparated,  indiscreet :  cf.  F.  indiscret.  See  in-  not, 
discreet;  cf.  indiscrete.]  Not  discreet ;  wanting  in  dis¬ 
cretion  ;  specif.  :  a  Lacking  in  discernment  or  good  judg¬ 
ment.  Obs.  b  Injudicious  ;  unwise  ;  imprudent. 

So  drunken,  and  so  indiscreet  an  officer.  Shak. 
Syn.  —  Imprudent,  injudicious,  inconsiderate, rash,  hasty, 
incautious,  heedless;  undiscerniug,  loolish. 

—  in  dis-creet'ly,  adv.  —  in  dis-creet'ness,  n. 

in  dis  crete'  (-kret'),  #.  [L.  indiscretus  unseparated.  See 

indiscreet.]  Not  discrete  or  separated  ;  compact;  homo¬ 
geneous.  —  in  dis  crete'ly,  adv. 

An  indiscrete  mass  of  confused  matter.  Poxmall. 
in  dis  cre'tion  (-krgsh'wn),  n.  [F.  indiscretion ,  L.  indis¬ 
cret  io  lack  of  discernment.  See  indiscreet.]  1.  Quality  or 
state  of  being  indiscreet ;  want  of  discretion  ;  imprudence. 
2.  An  indiscreet  act ;  an  imprudent  or  unwise  step, 
in  dls  crim'l  nate  (-krTm'T-nat),  a.  Not  discriminate; 
wanting,  or  not  making,  discrimination  ;  undistinguishing; 
confused  ;  promiscuous.  “  Blind  or  indiscriminate  for¬ 
giveness.”  /.  Taylor. 

Syn.  —  Confused,  heterogeneous,  mingled,  mixed.— In¬ 
discriminate,  miscellaneous,  promiscuous.  That  is  indis¬ 
criminate  which  lacks,  or  shows  the  absence  of,  selection 
or  discrimination ;  miscellaneous  suggests  such  hetero¬ 
geneous  mixture  as  results  from  indiscriminate  choice  or 
fortuitous  conjunction  ;  promiscuous  frequently  adds  the 
implication  of  (often  objectionable)  community  of  use  or 
absence  of  restriction  ;  as,  indiscriminate  charity,  indis¬ 
criminate  praise  ;  “  All  men  indiscriminately  share  his  fos¬ 
tering  power  ”  ( Cowper ) ;  “  a  miscellaneous  rabble  ”  ( Mil¬ 
ton)',  “a  man  ...  of  acquiescent  temper,  miscellaneous 
opinions,  and  uncertain  vote”  (6\  Eliot) :  “Clubs,  Dia¬ 
monds,  Hearts  in  wild  disorder  seen,  with  throngs  prom  is- 
cuous  strow  the  level  green  ”  {Pope) ;  “  Glory  he  requires, 
glory  he  receives,  promiscuous  from  all  nations,  Jew,  or 
Greek,  or  barbarous  ”  {Milton). 

indiscriminate  segregation.  Evolution,  segregation  or  isola¬ 
tion  of  a  groim  of  individuals  not  having  in  common  any 
character  differentiating  them  from  those  from  which 
they  are  isolated.  In  discriminate  isolation  one  or  more  such 
characters  are  present. 

In  dis  crim  i-na'tion  (-na'shwn),  n.  Want  of  discrimina¬ 
tion,  distinction,  or  discernment. 

in  dis-crim'i  na  tive  (-krTm'T-na-tTv),  a.  Not  discrimi¬ 
nating.  —  in  dis  crim'l  na  tive  ly,  adv. 
in  dis-pen  sa-bil'i  ty  (-pSn'ed-bil'T-tT),  n.  State  or  qual¬ 
ity  of  being  indispensable. 

in  dis  pen'sa  ble  (-pfcn'sd-b’l),  a.  [in-  not  -f-  dispensable  : 
cf.  F.  indispensable.]  Not  dispensable;  specif.  :  a  Eccl. 
Not  admitting  dispensation  ;  not  subject  to  release  or  ex¬ 
emption.  Obs.  b  Not  capable  of  being  dispensed  with,  set 
aside,  neglected,  or  pronounced  nonobligatory. 

The  law  was  moral  and  hidisjjeusable.  /?/>.  Burnet. 

C  Impossible  to  be  dispensed  with,  or  done  without ;  abso¬ 
lutely  necessary  or  requisite  ;  as,  indispensable  clothing, 
in'dls  pen'sa  ble,  n.  One  that  is  indispensable  ;  as :  a  A 
bag  worn  by  women  for  a  pocket.  Obs.  b  pi.  Trousers. 
Humorous. 

in  dis  pose'  (Tn'dTs-poz'),  r.  t. ;  in'dis-posed'  (-pozd') ;  in'- 
dis-pos'ing  (-poz'Tng).  [OF.  indisptos  indisposed,  feeble, 
or  F.  indispose  indisposed.  See  in-  not ;  dispose.]  1.  To 
render  unfit  or  unsuited  ;  to  disqualify. 

2.  To  disorder  as  regards  health  ;  to  make  sick  or  ill. 

3.  To  render  averse  or  unfavorable  ;  to  disincline  ;  dis- 
affect;  as,  his  tone  indisposed  me  to  yield. 

4.  To  make  not  subject  or  liable,  as  to  infection. 

in  dls  posed'  (Tn'dD-pozd'),  p.  a.  1.  a  Not  duly  disposed  ; 
disordered.  Obs.  b  Disposed  to  evil ;  ill-disposed;  bad. 
Obs. 

2.  Disordered  as  regards  health ;  sick  ;  ill;  often,  some¬ 
what  sick  ;  slightly  out  of  health. 

It  made  him  rather  indisposed  than  sick.  Walton. 

3.  Not  having  a  favorable  disposition  ;  disinclined  ;  un¬ 
willing  ;  unfriendly  ;  as,  he  was  indisposed  to  go. 

The  king  .  .  .  was  sufficiently  indisposed  towards  the  persons 
or  the  principles  of  Mr.  Culvinfs  disciples.  Clarendon. 

4.  Not  predisposed,  subject,  or  liable  Rare. 

in  dls  po  sl'tlon  (Tn-dTs'po-zTsh'i/n),  n.  [Cf.  F.  indispo¬ 
sition.  See  disposition.]  State  of  being  indisposed;  as: 
a  Lack  of  fitness  or  suitableness.  Obs.  b  Lack  of  due 
arrangement;  disorder.  Obs.  c  Disorder  as  regards 
health  ;  illness  ;  sickness  ;  often,  a  slight  disorder  ;  tem¬ 
porary  illness. 

Rather  as  an  indisposition  in  health  than  as  any  set  sickness. 

Ray  ward. 

d  State  of  not  being  favorably  disposed  ;  aversion  ;  disin¬ 
clination  ;  lack  of  tendency. 

A  general  indisposition  towards  believing  Atterbury. 
in-dis'pu-ta-ble  (Tn-dTs'pu-td-bT  ;  277),  a.  [in-  not  -}-d/'s- 
putabte:  cf.  L.  indispulabilis.]  Not  disputable;  incon¬ 
trovertible;  too  evident  for  dispute.— In  dis  pu-ta-bil'i-ty 
(-bll'T-ti),  In  dis'pu-ta-ble  ness,  n.  — in  dis'pu  ta  bly, 

adv. 

Syn.  —  Incontestable,  unquestionable,  undeniable,  irre¬ 
fragable,  indubitable,  certain,  positive,  sure,  infallible, 
in-dis  SO  lu-bil'i-ty  (Tn-dTs'6-lu-bTl'T-tT  ;  Tn'dt-sbl'u-),  n. 

Quality  or  state  of  being  indissoluble, 
in  dis'so  lu-ble  (Tn-dTs'o-lu-b’l;  Tn'dT-sbl'u-b’l),  a.  [L. 
indissolubi/is :  cf.  F.  indissoluble.  See  in- not,  dissoluble; 
cf.  indissolvable.]  Not  dissoluble  ;  not  capable  of  being 


DKJENOUS  ;  -ATE,  4.]  Status  of 
a  native.  Obs.  O.rf.  E.  D. 
in'di-gen-cy  (Yn'dT-j^ri-st),  n. 
Indigence.  Obs. 
in'di  gene  (-jen),  a.  [F.  indi¬ 
gene.]  Indigenous  :  native.  Obs. 
in'di-gen'i-ty  (-jtn'T-tt).  n.  [L. 
indi  genus  native  +  -ity.)  Indig¬ 
enousness.  Bare.  [son.  Obs. I 
in'di  gent,  n.  An  indigent  per- 1 
in'di  gent  ly,  adv. of  indigent. 
in  di  gest'  ( In'dT-jest').  a.  [L. 
indipest  us  unarranged  :  '’f.  F. 
indigest e.  See  in-  not :  digest.] 
Indigested.  Obs.  [formed.  Ob<.\ 
in'di  gest'.  n.  Something  un-| 
in  di  gest',  r.  t.  ir  i.  To  fail  to 
digest  or  to  lie  digested.  Rare. 
in  di-gest'ed-nesg,  n.  See  -ness. 
in  di  gest'i-ble.  n.  Something 
that  is  indigestible, 
in'di  gete  (Yn'dT-iet),  n.  [L. 
indiges ,  -efis.]  A  king  or  hero 
deified  after  death.  Obs. 
n-dight'.  ^  indite. 

II  In-dr gl-ta-men'ta  (Yn-dYj'T-td- 


mPn'td),  n.  pi.  [L.  ]  Books  of 
ritual,  prayer  formulae,  etc. 
in-dig'i-tate  ( Yn-dYj'Y-tat),  v.  t. 
[L.  mdigitare  to  call  upon,  in¬ 
voke,  utter,  proclaim  ;  confused 
with  digitus  finger.]  Obs.  1.  To 
call;  declare;  proclaim. 

2.  Bv  erroneous  association  with 
L.  digitus,  finger  :  To  point  out 
ns  with  the  finger  ;  to  indicate, 
in-dig'i-tate.  v.  i.  To  interlock 
or  interpenetrate.  Rare. 
in  di-glu'cin  ( Yn/dY-gloo,'8Yn  ; 
•J43),  n.  Alsoin  di-gly'cin  C-glT'- 
sYn  ;  -glYs'Yn).  [»n/7/can  4-  glu- 
cin.  1  Chem.  See  in  dican. 
in-dign',  v.  1.  [OF.  mdignier  to 
he  indignant  against.]  To  re¬ 
sent  or  rouse  to  resentment.  Ohs. 
in-dig'nance  ( Yn-dYg'ntfns),  in- 
dlg'nan-cy  (-nrfn-sY),  n.  Indig¬ 
nation.  Rare.  [nant.I 

in-dig'nant-ly.  adr.  of  indio-| 
in-dig'na-to  ry  (Yn-dYg'iui-tfi- 
rY),o.  Indicating  indignation.  R. 
in-digned'  (Yn-dTnd'),  p-  a.  [F. 


indignf,  fr.  L.  indignatus,  p.  p.] 
Made  indignant  ;  angry.  Obs. 
in-dig'ni-fy  (Yn-dYg'nY-fT),  v.  t. 
[L.  indignus  unworthy  -///.] 
To  treat  disdainfully  or  with  in¬ 
dignity;  to  contemn.  Obs. 
in-dign'ly  (Yn-dln'lY),  adv.  of 
indign.  Obs. 

in'di-go-ber  ry.  ».  =  box  rrier. 
in'di-go-gen  (Yn'dY-gp-j'n).  n. 
indign  4-  -gen.]  Indigo  white. 
n-dig'o-lite(Yn-<lYg'o-lTt).  Yar. 
Of  IXDICOLITK. 

lndi-gom'e-ter  (Yn'dY-ghm'r- 
t?r).  n.  [indigo  4-  -meter.]  An 
instrument  for  ascertaining  the 
strength  of  an  indigo  solution. 
—  in  di-gom'e-try  ( -trY ),  n. 
in  di-hu'min (Yn'dY-hQ'niYn),  n. 
[indican+humin.]  See  indican. 
in  di-late'ly  (Yn'dY-lat'lY),  adr. 
Ini  mediately.  Obs.  [Obs.  I 
ln-dil'a-to-ry,  a.  See  in-,  not.  | 
in-dil'i-gence.  n.  [L.  indiligen- 
tia.)  Sloth;  heedlessness.  Obs. 
in-dil'i-gent,  a.  [L.  md iligens : 


cf.  F.  indiligent.  See  dili¬ 
gent.]  Not  diligent:  idle.  Obs. 
—  in-dll  'i-gent-ly,  adv.  Obs. 
in  di-men 'sl-ble,  a.  [Jw-  not  4- 
dimensible.)  Immeasurable.  R. 
in  di-men 'aion-al,  a.  See  in-, 
not.  [not.  I 

in-di-min  'ish-a-ble,  a.  See  1 N-,  | 
in'din  (Yn'dYn),  n.  [From  in¬ 
digo.]  Chem.  =  indirubin. 
in-ding'.  Scot.  vnr.  of  indign. 

In'cfio  (Yn'dyS).  v. ;  pi.  -Dios 
(-os).  [Sp.]  See  Indian,  n.,  4. 
in-dip',  v.  t.  To  dip  in  Obs. 
in  di-rect'ed,  a.  See  in-,  not. 
in  di  rect'ly,  adr.  of  indikect. 
in  di-rect'ness.  n.  See -ness. 
in  di-re 'tin  ( Yn'dY-rc'tYn),  n. 
[in die &n  4-  Gr.  prjrtio 7  resin.] 
See  INDICAN.  [-NESS.  I 

in  dis  cern 'i-ble-ness.  n.  See| 
in  dis-cern'i-bly,  adv.  of  indis¬ 
cernible. 

In  dia  cerp  i-bil'i-ty.-cerp'l-ble, 

etc.  •]*  indiscerptibilitv, etc. 


in-dia'ci-plin-a-ble  (Tn-dYs'Y- 
plYn-d-b’l),  a.  See  in-,  not. 
in-dia'ci-pline  (-plYn).  n.  (Cf. 
F.  indiscipline ,  L.  indisciplina. 
See  IN-  not  :  DISCIPLINE.] 

Want  of  discipline, 
in  dia-cov'er-a-ble.  a.  See  in-, 
not.  —  in  dia-cov'er-a-bly.  adr. 
in  dia-cov'ered,  a.  See  in-,  not. 
in  dia-cov'er-y,  n.  Want  of  dis¬ 
covery.  Obs. 

in  dia-crete'.  -f*  indiscreet. 
in  dia-cre'tion-a-ry  (Y  n'd  Y  s- 
kr.  sh'rin-tt-rT),  a.  Of  or  pertain¬ 
ing  to  indiscretion, 
in  dia-crim'i-nat  ed.  a.  Not 
discriminated:  indiscriminate, 
in  dia-crim'i-nate-ly,  adr.  of  in¬ 
discriminate.  [-NF.SS.I 

in'dia-crim'i-nate-nesa.  u  See| 
in  dia-crim'i-nat  ing  ( -nat'Yng), 
a.  See  in-,  not.  —  in  dia-crim'- 
l-natTng-ly.  adr. 
in  dia-cuBa'a-ble.  Var.  of  indi.s- 
cussirlk.  [Obs.  I 

in  di8-cuased'.  a.  See  in-,  not. | 


in  dia-cuaa'i-ble, a.  See  in-,  not. 
india-gea'tion.  f  indiges¬ 
tion.  [Oftn.l 

in  dia-graced'.  a.  See  in-,  not.) 
Ind'iah.  u.  Indian.  Ohs 
in'di-ain  (Yn'dY-sYn),  in'di  aine 
(-sYn:  -sen;  184).  [Prob.  indigo 
4-  -in.]  =  mauveine. 
in  dis  pel'la-ble.  a.  See  in-, not. 
in'dia-pen'aa-ble-neaB,  n  See 

-NESS.  [DISPENSABLE. 

in  dis-pen'8a-bly,  adr.  of  in-| 
in  die  pen' ai-ble,  in  dia-pen'ai- 
ble-neB8.  in'dia-pen'ai-bly.  + 
INDISPENSABLE,  etc.  [Ob.«.| 
in  dia-peraed'.  a.  See  in-,  not.| 
in  dia-per'aion.  n.  UndisperBed 
condition.  Obf. 
i^diB-poa'ed  nesB  ( Yn'dYs-pfiz'- 
cd-nSs),  n.  See -ness.  [Ob.*.| 
in'diB-pufc'ed,  a.  See  in-,  not.  | 
in'dia-aev'er-a-ble.  a.  See  in-, 
not.  —  in  dia-aev'er-a  bly,  adr. 
in-dia'ai-pa-ble  (Y  n-d  Y  s'Y-p  d- 
b’l).  a.  See  in-,  not. 
hUdis-ao'ci-a-ble,  a.  See  in-,  not. 


food,  foot ;  out,  oil ;  chair  ;  go  ;  sing,  igk  ;  then,  thin  ;  natjire,  verdure  (250) ;  k  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144) ;  boN  ;  yet ;  zh  =  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Guide. 

Full  explanations  of  Abbreviations,  Signs,  etc.,  I  mined  lately  precede  the  Vocabulary. 
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dissolved ;  as :  a  Not  capable  of  being  decomposed,  dis¬ 
integrated,  or  destroyed  ;  indestructible.  1)  Not  capable 
of  being  separated  or  dissociated.  Rare,  c  Incapable  of 
being  dissolved  in  a  liquid  ;  insoluble.  Obs.  d  Incapable 
of  being  melted  or  liquefied  ;  infusible.  Obs.  or  R.  e  In¬ 
capable  of  being  annulled  or  avoided  ;  perpetually  binding 
or  obligatory  ;  firm ;  stable  ;  as,  an  indissoluble  league, 
f  Incapable  of  being  dissolved  or  terminated,  g  Incapa¬ 
ble  of  solution  or  explanation  ;  insoluble.  Rare.  —  in  dis'- 
so-lu  ble-ness,  n.  —  in  dis'so-lu-bly,  adv. 
in'dls-tinct'  (Tn'dTs-tiqkt/),  a.  [L.  indistinctus :  cf.  F. 
indistinct.  See  in-  not ;  distinct.]  1.  Not  clear  ;  not 
well  defined  in  outline  or  unmistakable  iu  character  ;  dif¬ 
ficult  to  distinguish,  as  from  faintness,  obscurity,  blend¬ 
ing,  blurring,  etc.  ;  as,  an  indistinct  inscription  ;  an  indis¬ 
tinct  sound  ;  of  mental  states,  not  clearly  developed  or  not 
clearly  related  to  the  object ;  confused  ;  faint ;  uncertain  ; 
as,  indistinct  images,  perceptions,  memories,  ideas. 

The  indistinctest  atom  in  deep  air.  Tennyson. 

2.  Not  separate  or  separable ;  hence,  not  distinguished  or 
not  readily  distinguishable  as  to  a  containing  medium,  to 
composition,  or  (with  plural  nouns)  to  one  another  ;  as,  an 
indistinct  mass  of  fragments  ;  an  indistinct  babble  of  talk; 
indistinct  parts.  “  Indistinct  as  water  is  in  water.”  Shak. 

3.  Not  distinguished  from  others  in  value  or  note  ;  with¬ 
out  distinction  or  exceptional  character.  Rare. 

4  Undiscriminating  ;  as,  indistinct  praise.  Rare. 

Syn.  — Undefined,  blurred,  indistinguishable,  obscure,  in¬ 
definite,  vague,  ambiguous,  uncertain,  confused, 
ln  dis  tinc'tion  (-tiqk'shwn),  n >  Want  of  distinction  or 
distiuguishableness  ;  confusion ;  uncertainty  ;  failure  to 
distinguish ;  indiscrimination. 

An  indistinction  of  all  persons,  or  equality  of  all  orders,  is  far 
from  being  agreeable  to  the  will  of  God.  Sprat. 

In  dis  tinc'tive  (-tiv),  a.  Not  distinctive ;  without  dis¬ 
tinction.  —  in  dis-tinc'tive-ly,  adv  —  in  dis  tinc'iive- 
ness,  n. 

in'dis-tin'guish-a-ble  (-tiq'gwTsh-a-b’l),  a.  Not  distin¬ 
guishable  ;  specif. :  a  Not  capable  of  being  perceived  or 
discriminated  as  separate  and  distinct ;  as,  the  two  copies 
were  indistinguishable,  b  Not  capable  of  being  clearly 
perceived  or  discerned  ;  imperceptible  ;  indiscernible  ;  as, 
the  balloon  became  indistinguishable  in  the  distance  — 
in'dis  tin'guish  a  bil'i-ty  (  bTl'T-tT),  indis-tin'guish- 
a-ble  ness,  n.  —  in'dis  tin'guish  a  bly,  adv. 
in'dis-turb'ance  (-tfir'bans),  n.  Freedom  from  disturb¬ 
ance  ;  calmness  ;  repose  ;  tranquillity.  Rare. 
in  dite'  (Tn-dlt'),  v.  t. ;  in-dit'ed  (-dlt'Sd) ;  in-dit'ino 
(-dlt'Tng).  [ME.  enditen  to  write  down,  dictate,  accuse, 
fr.  OF.  enditier ,  enditer ,  to  indicate,  show,  dictate,  write, 
inform,  fr.  (assumed)  LL.  indictare ,  fr.  L.  inclicere  to  pro¬ 
claim,  announce  ;  in-  in  -J-  dicere  to  say.  The  word  was 
prob.  influenced  also  by  L.  indicare  to  indicate,  and  by 
dictate  to  dictate.  See  diction  ;  cf.  indict,  indicate,  dic¬ 
tate.]  1.  To  compose,  or  to  compose  and  write  ;  as,  to 
indite  a  letter ;  to  indite  poetry;  hence,  to  express  in  liter¬ 
ary  or  formal  style;  to  describe  or  phrase;  as,  to  indite 
discourse  ;  to  “  indite  wars  ”  (Milton);  also,  to  put  or  set 
down  in  writing  ;  to  pen  ;  inscribe  ;  as,  to  indite  notes. 

My  heart  is  inditing  a  good  matter.  Ps.  xiv.  1. 
2-  To  dictate;  prescribe;  suggest;  prompt.  Obs. 

Could  a  common  grief  have  indited  such  expressions  ?  South. 

3.  To  invite  ;  —  catachrestical  nonce  use. 

She  will  indite  him  to  some  supper.  Shak 

In  dite',  v.  i.  To  compose  ;  write.  Herbert. 

ln'dl  um  (Tn'dT-wm),  n.  [NL.  See  indigo.]  Chem.  A  soft, 
white,  malleable  and  easily  fusible  metallic  element  found 
combined,  in  very  small  quantities,  in  many  ores,  esp. 
zinc  blende ;  —  from  the  two  characteristic  indigo  blue 
lines  in  its  spectrum.  Symbol,  In;  at.  wt..  114.8.  Indium 
was  discovered  spectroscopically  by  Reich  and  Richter 
in  1863.  The  metal  is  obtained  by  heating  the  oxide  with 
carbon  and  by  other  methods.  Sp.  gr. ,  7.1—7 .4.  It  melts  at 
155°  C.  (311nF.).  Chemically,  indium  resembles  aluminium 
and  gallium,  being  chiefly  tri  valent. 

ln'dl-vert'i-ble  (Tn'dT-vfir'tT-b’l),  a.  Not  to  be  diverted  or 
turned  aside.  —  in'di  vert'i  bly,  adv. 

In  di-vid'u-al  (-vTd[u-al),  a.  [L.  individmu  indivisible; 
in-  not  -f-  dividuus  divisible,  fr.  dividere  to  divide :  cf. 
F.  individuel.  See  divide.]  1.  Not  divisible;  of  one  es¬ 
sence  or  nature  ;  iudiscerptible.  Obs. 

Mind  has  a  being  of  its  own,  .  .  .  and  is  a  pure,  unmingled, 
individual  substance.  A.  Tucker. 

2.  Not  to  be  parted  ;  inseparable.  Obs. 

To  have  thee  by  my  side 

Henceforth  an  individual  solace  dear.  Milton. 

3.  Existing  as  a  separate  and  distinct  entity;  single  or 
singular  ;  particular ;  as,  an  individual  case  of  some  gen¬ 
eral  phenomenon  ;  —  opposed  to  general  and  universal. 

4.  Selfsame  ;  identical.  Obs. 

6.  Having  marked  individuality ;  of  a  peculiar,  striking, 
or  idiosyncratic  character ;  as,  an  individual  style  ;  also, 
distinguished  by  form  or  markings  ;  as,  individual  cups. 
6.  Of  the  character  of  an  individual ;  possessing  the  dis¬ 
tinctness  and  complexity  in  unity  characteristic  of  organ¬ 
ized  things,  concepts,  organic  beings,  and  persons. 

We  must  .  .  .  take  the  individual  unity  to  be  a  matter  of  de- 

f  ree,  and  to  be  wholly  absent  in  no  content  that  can  be  presented 
o  thought  as  designating  a  subject  of  judgment.  B.  Bosanquet 
7.  Arising  from,  pertaining  to,  or  possessed  or  used  by, 
an  individual ;  as,  individual  exertions;  individual  traits; 
individual  saltcellars. 

Syn.  —  See  special. 

individual -clutch  gear  or  transmission,  Mach.,  a  change  gear 
in  which  the  same  gear  wheels  are  constantly  in  mesh,  but 
run  as  idlers  except  when  brought  into  action  by  a  clutch, 
one  clutch  being  provided  for  each  set  of  gears.  —  i. 
liberty.  See  liberty.  —  i.  psychology.  See  psychology. 
in  di-vid'U-al,  n.  1.  A  single  or  particular  being  or 
group  of  beings ;  specif.  :  a  A  particular  being  as  distin¬ 
guished  from  a  class,  species, "or  collection  ;  an  instance, 


case,  or  unit  ;  a  singular  as  distinguished  from  a  collective 
or  general  concept  or  idea,  b  A  being  or  an  organism 
taken  as  one  without  reference  to  others  ;  an  indivisible 
entity  or  a  totality  which  cannot  be  separated  into  parts 
without  altering  the  character  and  significance  of  these 
parts;  as,  the  Roman  Empire  is  a  historical  individual . 

An  object  which  is  in  the  strict  and  primary  sense  one,  and 
cannot  be  logically  divided,  is  called  an  individual.  Whately. 

In  a  true  concrete  individual  its  individuality  exists  in  the 
form  of  a  conscious  purpose,  a  real  teleology,  ana  is  the  cause  of 
its  homogeneousness.  B  Bosanquet. 

C  Hegelianism.  The  sphere  of  reality  produced  by  a  uni¬ 
versal  regarded  as  an  energy  or  living  process.  The  indi¬ 
vidual  is  the  complete  actualization  of  the  universal  in  a 
total  sphere  of  particularity.  W.  T.  Harris. 

2.  A  single  human  being  ;  a  person  ;  primarily,  a  member 

of  a  human  group  or  society,  or  of  the  human  species  in 

general ;  any  one  person  ;  hence,  Chiefly  used  in  Contempt 
or  as  a  Colloquial  Vulgarism ,  some  one  person;  a  particular 
person,  apart  from  any  relation  to  group  or  species;  as,  I 
met  a  disagreeable  individual. 

3.  Individuality;  person  or  personality.  Obs. 

4.  Biol.  A  single  organism  as  distinguished  from  a  group. 
In  most  of  the  lowest  organisms,  consisting  of  single  cells, 
and  in  the  higher  forms,  where  the  cells  are  greatly  differ¬ 
entiated  to  serve  the  interests  of  the  whole  body  and  un¬ 
der  a  centralized  system  of  control,  the  individual  is  a 
sharply  defined  unit.  But  in  many  compound  organisms 
it  is  difficult  to  decide  whether  the  separate  components 
(as  cells  or  zooids)  should  be  regarded  as  individuals  or  as 
organs  of  a  larger  individual  (the  colony). 

5.  pi.  Inseparable  things  ;  inseparables.  Obs. 
indi-vid'u-al-ism  (Tn'dt-vTdJi-Sl-Tz’m),  n.  [Cf.  F.  indi- 

vidualisme.]  1.  Quality  or  state  of  being  individual  ;  in¬ 
dividuality  ;  personality. 

2.  Self-interest;  selfishness  ;  [egoism. : 

3.  A  theory  or  policy  having  primary  regard  for  individ¬ 
ual  rights,  specif,  one  maintaining"  the  political  and  eco¬ 
nomic  independence  of  the  individual  ;  one  maintaining 
the  independence  of  individual  initiative,  action,  and  in¬ 
terests,  as  in  industrial  organization  or  in  government. 
Cf.  socialism,  collectivism,  paternalism. 

The  essential  features  of  individualism  are  :  private  propertj' 
in  capital,  to  winch  are  added  almost  of  necessity  the  rights  of  be¬ 
quest  and  inheritance,  thus  permitting  unlimited  transfer  and 
accumulation  ;  competition,  a  rivalry  between  individuals  in  the 
acquisition  of  wealth,  a  struggle  for  existence  in  which  the  fit¬ 
test  survive.  Diet,  of  Pol  Kcon. 

4.  The  doctrine  or  practice  regarding  the  chief  end  of  so¬ 
ciety  or  of  moral  law  to  be  the  development  of  individual 
character ;  the  theory  that  society  exists  for  the  sake  of 
its  individual  members. 

5.  Philos,  a  The  doctrine  that  reality  is  constituted  of 
individual  entities,  as  the  monads  of  Leibnitz,  b  The  doc¬ 
trine  that  the  self  is  the  only  knowable  existence  ;  egoism. 

6.  An  individual  peculiarity  ;  idiosyncrasy. 

7.  Biol.  A  form  of  symbiosis  in  which  the  symbionts  pro¬ 
duce  an  organism  of  distinct  appearance  or  structure,  re¬ 
sembling  a  single  individual.  The  most  notable  case  is 
that  of  a  lichen  (which  see). 

in'di-Vid'U  al-ist,  n.  1.  One  who  acts  or  thinks  independ¬ 
ently  or  with  individuality  ;  also,  one  who  practices  egoism. 

2.  An  adherent  of  individualism. 

The  individualist  has  taught  people  not  to  confound  public 
morality  with  a  state  church,  public  security  with  police  activ¬ 
ity,  or  public  wealth  with  government  property.  He  has  taught 
men  that,  as  society  develops,  the  interests  of  its  members  be¬ 
come  more  and  more  harmonious  ;  in  other  words,  that  rational 
egoism  and  rational  altruism  tend  to  coincide.  A.  T.  Hadley. 
in  di-vid'U-al  is'tic  (-ls'tTk),  a.  Of  qr  pertaining  to  the 
individual  or  individualism  ;  favoring  individualism. 

The  hope  of  accumulation  becomes  a  forlorn  hope  to  most  men 
in  a  highly  organized  individualistic  society.  Diet,  of  Pol.  Econ. 
in'di- vid'u-al'i-ty  (-Sl'T-tT),  n. ;  }>i.  -ties  (-tlz).  1.  The 

character  or  property  appropriate  or  peculiar  to  an  individ¬ 
ual  ;  that  quality  which  distinguishes  one  person  or  thing 
from  another  ;  the  sum  of  characteristic  traits  ;  distinctive 
character  ;  as,  he  is  a  person  of  marked  individuality. 

2.  Quality  or  state  of  being  individual  or  con¬ 
stituting  an  individual;  separate  or  distinct  ex¬ 
istence  ;  oneness  ;  unity. 

They  possess  separate  individualities.  H.  Spencer. 

Proportion  is  the  simplest  expression  of  individu¬ 
ality.  All  intelligent  recognition  of  individual  ob¬ 
jects  depends  either  on  proportion  or  on  some  prin¬ 
ciple  which  involves  proportion.  It  is  in  this  that 
the  truth  lies  of  the  well-known  Pythagorean  doc¬ 
trine  that  all  things  are  embodiments  of  number. 

B.  Bosanquet 

3.  Indivisibility  or  inseparability.  Obs. 

4.  An  individual  thing;  esp.,  an  individual 
person. 

5.  Phrenol.  The  faculty  of  knowing  individual 
objects. 

in  di-vid  u-al-i  za'tion  (-Sl-T-za'shwn ;  -T-za'- 
shwn;  182),  n.  Act  of  individualizing,  or  state 
of  being  individualized  ;  individuation, 
in'di- vid'u-al-ize  ( -vId[u-Gl-lz),r .  t. ;  -ized  (-izd); 

-iz'ing  (-iz'Tng).  1.  To  make  individual  in  char¬ 
acter;  to  invest  with  individuality;  to  mark  as 
an  individual,  or  to  distinguish  from  others  by 
peculiar  properties. 

2.  To  treat  or  notice  individually;  to  particu¬ 
larize. 

in'di  vid'u  al  ly,  adv.  1.  Indivisibly  ;  insep¬ 
arably.  Obs. 

An  attribute  individually  proper  to  the  Godhead. 

Hakewill. 

2.  In  respect  to  number  or  identity  ;  as,  indi¬ 
vidually  the  same;  individually  different.  Rare. 

3.  In  an  individual  or  characteristic  manner 
or  capacity;  each  by  itself ;  not  collectively  or 
in  unison;  as,  traits  individually  developed;  the 
soldiers  fought  individually. 


4.  As  an  individual  or  person  ;  personally ;  as,  this  affair 

affects  me  individually. 

Syn.  —  See  distributively. 

in'di  vld'u-ate  (Tu'dT-vid^i-at),  v.  t. ;  -at'ed  (-at'gd) ;  -at'- 
ing  (-at'Tng).  [LL.  individuatus,  p.  p.  of  individuare  to 
individuate.  See  individual.]  1.  To  distinguish  from 
others  of  the  species  ;  to  form  into  an  individual. 

Life  is  individuated  into  infinite  numbers,  that  have  their  dis¬ 
tinct  sense  and  pleasure.  Dr.  //.  More. 

2.  To  endow  with  individuality  ;  to  make  distinctive  or 
peculiar  to  itself  ;  to  mark  as  individual. 

A  living  science  .  .  .  grows  from  a  distinct  nucleus.  It  be¬ 
comes  every  decade  more  clearly  individuated.  F.  H  Giddings. 
in  di  Vid  u  a'tion  (-a'shthi),  n.  [LL.  individuatio.] 

1.  Act  of  individuating,  or  state  of  being  individuated. 

2.  Metaph.  The  development  of  the  individual  from  the 
universal,  or  the  determination  of  the  individual  in  the 
general.  In  Scholastic  philosophy  the  principle  of  indi¬ 
viduation  was  variously  held  to  be  matter,  form,  and  par¬ 
ticularity  of  the  subject  in  time  and  space. 

3.  Lack  of  division  ;  perfect  accord  ;  oneness.  Obs. 

4.  Individuality;  personal  or  individual  existence. 

in  di  Vid'u  um  (Tn'di-vidMi-tim),  n.  ;  pi.  L.  -ua  (-d),  E. 
-ums  (-umz).  [L.,  neut.  sing,  of  individuus;  in -  not  -f- 

dividuus  divisible.]  1.  The  indivisible  ;  an  indivisible 
entity  ;  formerly,  specif.,  an  atom. 

2.  An  individual ;  an  individual  instance  or  member  of  a 
group  ;  a  person  or  individual  being, 
in'di- vis' i-bil'i-ty  (-viz'i-bil'T-tl),  n.  [Cf.  F.  indivisibi- 
lite.']  Quality  or  state  of  being  indivisible  or  inseparable ; 
inseparability. 

in  di  vis'i  ble  (-vTz'T-b’l),  a.  [L.  indivisibilis :  cf.  F.  in¬ 
divisible.  See  in-  not  ;  divisible,]  1.  Not  divisible  or 
separable  into  parts  ;  as,  an  indivisible  atom. 

2.  Math.  Not  capable  of  exact  division,  as  one  quantity 
by  another ;  incommensurable, 
in  di- vis'i  ble,  n.  1.  That  which  is  indivisible. 

By  atom,  nobody  will  imagine  we  intend  to  express  a  perfect 
indivisible,  but  only  the  least  sort  of  natural  bodies.  Digby. 
2.  Geom.  An  infinitely  small  quantity  that  is  assumed  to 
admit  of  no  further  division  ;  an  element, 
in  di-vi'sion  (-vizh'wn),  n.  [in-  not  -f-  division :  cf.  F.  in¬ 
division ,  LL.  indivisio.~\  A  state  of  being  not  divided; 
want  of  division  ;  oneness. 

In'do—  (Tn'do-).  [From  L.  Indus  East  Indian,  Gr.  T»'66y. 
See  Indian.]  Combining  form  for  Indian  (East  Indian), 
signifying  pertaining  or  belonging  to  India,  derived  fiom 
India ,  of  Indian  (or  Hindu)  stock ,  etc. 

In'do- Af'ri-C an,  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  India  and  Africa. 
Indo-African  realm,  Zodgeog a  terrestrial  division  in¬ 
cluding  intertropical  Asia  and  intertropical  Africa. 
In'dO-Ar'yan,  a.  Pert,  to  the  Indo- Aryans,  or  designating, 
or  of,  the  Aryan  languages  of  India  (see  Indo-European). 
In  do-Ar'yan,  n.  A  member  of  one  of  the  native  races  of 
India  of  Aryan  speech  and  blood,  characterized  by  tall 
stature,  dolichocephaly,  fair  complexion  with  dark  hair  and 
eyes,  plentiful  beard,  and  narrow  and  prominent  nose.  The 
Rajputs,  khatris,  and  Jats  are  types.  See  Indian,  f?.,2. 
In  do-Brit'on,  n.  A  person  born  in  India,  of  mixed  Indian 
and  British  blood. 

In'do-Bur  mese',  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  India  and  Burma. 
Indo-Burmese  subregion.  =  Burmo-Chinese  subregion. 

In  do— Chi  nese',  a.  1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  Indo-China. 

2.  Of  or  pert,  to  the  Mongoloid  races  of  India,  esp.  Farther 
India,  or  designating,  or  of,  their  languages  (see  below). 

Tradition  and  comparative  philology  agree  in  pointing  to 
northwestern  China,  between  the  upper  courses  of  the  Yang-tsc- 
kiang  and  of  the  Ho-nng-ho,  as  the  original  home  of  the  Indo- 
Chinese  race.  Census  of  India,  11101. 

Indo-Chinese  languages,  a  family  of  languages,  mostly 
of  the  isolating  type,  although  some  are  agglutinative, 
spoken  in  the  great  area  extending  from  northern  India  in 
the  west  to  Formosa  in  the  east  and  from  Central  Asia  in 
the  north  to  the  Malay  Peninsula  in  the  south.  The 
principal  languages  of  the  family  may  be  grouped  thus: 

TABLE  OF  INDO-CHINESE  LANGUAGES. 
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ily. 

Branch. 

Group. 

Languages  and  Dialects.* 

Chief  Local¬ 
ity. 
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w™ 
U  W 

ZS 

Sinitic. 

Northern. 

Chinese  (Mandarin,  Amoy,  Can¬ 
ton,  Foochow,  Ningpo,  Shang¬ 
hai,  Swatow,  Wenchow). 

China. 

Southern. 

Karen. 

Lower  Burma. 

Zm 

Tai  or 

Shan. 

Shan  (Ahom,  Khamti). 

Shan  States. 

Sham 

Siamese. 

Siamese  (Lao). 

Siam. 

p i 

Southern. 

K  hnier. 

Cambodia 

w 

9 

Mon- 

Khmer. 

M  on- 
Anam. 

Mon  or  Talaing  ;  Anamese. 

Lower  Burma, 
Anam- 

Northern. 

Palaung,  Wa. 

North  Shan 
States. 

o 

S 

KhasL 

Khasi. 

Assam  ( Khasi 
Hills). 

Tibeto- 

Himala- 

yan. 

Bhotia  or  Tibetan ( Balt i,  Lho-ke. 
Ladakhi),  Lahuli;  Kanawari, 
Kiranti,  Mangar,  Murmi,  Ne- 
wari;Limbu;  Hong  or  Lepcha. 

Tibet.  Himala¬ 
yan  slopes. 

< 

s 

North 

Assam. 

Aka,  Dafla,  Abor-Miri,  Mishmi. 

North  Assam 

t> 

Bodo. 

Bodo  (Koch,  Kachari);  Garo;  Ti- 

pura. 

Eastern  Bengal, 
Assam. 

o 

H 

M 

PQ 

M 

AsBam- 

Burmese. 

Naga. 

Naga-Bodo  (Mikir,  Empeo) ; 

Naga(Angami,  Ao,  Lhota). 

Eastern  Assam. 

Kuki- 

Chin. 

Meithei;  Old  Kuki,  Kuki;  Chin 
(Lushei.  Khami,  Lai). 

Sou  them  Assam, 
Western  Burma- 

Kachin. 

Kachin. 

Upper  Burma. 

Burma. 

Burmese  (Arakanese);  Mru, 

Central  and 
Lower  Burma. 

*  Parentheses  denote  dialects;  semicolons  divide  subgroups. 


in-dis'so-lute,  a.  Undissolved. 

Barr. 

indis-solv'a-ble  (Yn'dY-zbl'va- 
b’l),  a.  =  i ndissolurlk.  —  in  - 
dis-solv/a-bil'i-ty(  -bYl'Y-tY).  in  - 
dis-solv'a-Me-ness,  n.  —  in'dis- 
solv'a-bly.  adv.  All  Obs.  or  B. 
in-dis'tance,  in-dis'tan-cy,  n. 
Want  of  distance  or  separation  ; 
nearness.  Obs. 

in-dis'tant,  a.  Obs.  a  Not  dis¬ 
tant;  not  separated;  continuous 
b  Without  material  extension 
Orf.  E.  D.—  in-dis'tant-ly,  adv. 
Obs. 


in-dis'til-la'tion,  n.  Distilla¬ 
tion.  Obs. 

in  dis-tinct'i-ble  (Yn'dYs-tYpk'- 
tT-b’l),  a.  Indistinguishable. 
Obs.  [TINCT.I 

in  dis-tinct'ly,  adv.  of  indis-| 
in  dis-tinct'ness.  n.  See -ness. 
in'dis-tin'guished,  a.  See  in-, 
not. 

in  dis-tin'guish-ing.  a.  Making 
no  difference;  impartial.  Obs. 
in  dis-tort'a-ble,  a.  [?n-  not  4- 
distort  4-  -able.)  Incapable  of 
distortion.  [not.  I 

in  dis-trib'ut-a-ble,  a.  See  in-.| 


in  dia-turb'a-ble,  a.  See  in-, 
not.  [  Obs.  I 

in  dis  turbed',  a.  See  in-,  not.| 
in-ditch',  v.  t.  Obs.  1.  To 
bury  in.  or  cast  into,  a  ditch. 

2.  To  intrench.  [of  indict.I 
in  dite'.  Obs.  or  archaic  form| 
in  dite',  n.  Obs.  Scot,  a  In¬ 
diting  or  power  of  inditing,  b 
Style  ;  composition  ;  a  poem, 
in-dite'ment  f  indictment. 
in-dite'ment,  ».  [Cf.  indict¬ 
ment.]  Act  of  inditing;  com¬ 
position.  Rare.  [er.| 

in-dit'er(Yn-dit'Sr).  indict-I 


in-dit'er,  n.  One  who  indites  ; 
a  composer  or  author, 
individ.  Abbr.  Individual, 
in  di-vid'a-ble(  Yn/dY-v!d'd-b,l), 
a.  Indivisible.  Obs. 
in  di-vid'ed,  c.  Undivided.  Obs. 
in  di-vid'u-al-iz/er(  Yn-'dY-vYd^fl- 
a l-T//?r),  n.  One  that  individ¬ 
ualizes. 

in  dl-vid'u-al-iz'ing-ly,  adv.  of 
individualizing,  p.  pr. 
in'di-vid'u-ate,  o.  [LL.  indivi¬ 
duatus,  p.p.]  Obs.  a  Undivided; 
inseparable,  b  Individualized. 
in/di-vid'u-a-tive  (-H-tYv),  a. 


Tending  to  individuate.  Bare. 
in'di-vid'u-a  tor  (-a'tCr),  n.  One 
that  individuates, 
in  di-vid'u-i-fy  (  Y-fT),  v.  t.  To 
individualize.  Obs. 
in  di-vi-du'i-ty  (-vY-du'Y-tY),  n. 
[L.  indiyiduitas.)  Indivisibil¬ 
ity  ;  individuality.  Obs. 
in  di-yid'u-ous  (-vYd9Y-us),  a. 
[L.  individuus.)  Indivisible. 
Obs.  [See  in-,  not.  7?.| 

in  di-vin'a-ble  (-vln'd-b’I),  a.  \ 
in  di  vine',  a.  See  in-,  not.  B. 
in  di-vin'i-ty.  n.  Want  or  ab¬ 
sence  of  divinity.  Obs. 


in  di-vis'i-ble-neBs,/!.  See  -ness. 
in  di-vis'i-bly,  adv.  of  indivis¬ 
ible.  [rably.  Obs.  I 

in  di-vul'sive-ly,  adv.  Insepa-| 
In  do-Af'ghan,  See  Indo-. 
hUdo-an'i-line  (Yn'do-ftn'I-lYn; 
-len  ;  18.4),  n.  [»Wigo  -f  ani¬ 
line.)  Any  of  a  series  of  blue 
dyes  often  used  as  substitutes  for 
indigo.  They  are  derivatives  of 
quinone  and  aniline, 
in-doce'.  endoss. 

In  do-Celt'ic,  a.  Pert  to  In¬ 
dians  (Hindus)  and  Celts.  See 
Indo-European. 


ale,  senate,  care,  am,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofa  ;  eve,  event,  find,  recent,  maker ;  Ice,  Ill ;  old,  Sbey,  orb,  5dd,  sSft,  connect ;  use,  unite,  urn,  fip,  circus,  menii  • 

II  Forelsrn  Word.  f  Obsolete  Variant  of.  4-  combined  with.  =  equals. 
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These  languages  are  exceedingly  ancient,  Chinese  being 
considered  by  some  as  related  to  Akkadian.  They  were 
once  all  agglutinative,  as  are  still  the  Tibeto-Burman 
languages,  but  in  the  course  of  centuries  monosyllabism 
has  become  characteristic  of  the  majority  of  them.  The 
disappearance  of  agglutinative  prefixes  has  resulted  in  the 
tones  (see  tone)  which  are  a  distinctive  peculiarity  of  the 
group  (see  isolating  languages).  Some  of  the  monosyl¬ 
labic  languages  have  begun  again  to  enter  the  agglutina¬ 
tive  stage,  while  Kachari  ‘‘shows  isolated  signs  of  the 
commencement  of  that  true  inflection  which  is  strange  to 
most  agglutinative  languages  ”  (Census  of  India ,  1901). 
Indo-Chinese  subregion.  =  Burmo-Chinese  subregion 
in  dOC'ile  (Tn-d5s'Tl ;  see  docile),  a.  [L.  indocilis:  cf.  F. 
indocile.  See  in-  not  ;  docile.]  Inapt  or  indisposed  to  be 
taught,  trained,  or  disciplined  ;  not  easily  instructed  or 
governed  ;  intractable  ;  unruly. 

It  was  an  indocile, a  scornful,  and  a  sarcastic  face.  C.  Bronte 
in'dO-cU'i-ty  (Tn'do-sil'T-ti),  n.  [L.  indocilitas  :  cf.  F.  in- 
docilile.]  Quality  or  state  of  being  indocile;  unteachable¬ 
ness  ;  intractableness. 

in-doc'tri-nate  (Tn-dSk'trT-nat),  v.  1.  ;  in-doc'tri-nat'ed 
(-nat'Sd);  in-doc'tri-nat'ing  (-naming),  [in-  in  -j-  L. 
doctrina  doctrine  :  cf.  F.  endoclriner.]  To  instruct  in  the 
rudiments  or  principles  of  learning,  or  of  a  branch  of 
learning  ;  to  imbue  with  learning  ;  to  instruct  (in),  or  im¬ 
bue  (with),  as  principles  or  doctrines  ;  to  teach. 

A  master  that  .  .  .  took  much  delight  in  indoctrinating  his 
young,  unexperienced  favorite.  Clarendon. 

ln-doctri-na'tion  (-na'shwn),  n.  Act  of  indoctrinating,  or 
state  of  being  indoctrinated  ;  instruction  in  the  rudiments 
and  principles  of  any  science  or  system  of  belief. 

In  do-Eu  ro  pe'an,  a.  Of  or  designating  the  Indo-Euro¬ 
pean  languages  (see  below),  or  pert,  to  the  Indo-Europeans. 
Indo-European  languages,  the  most  important  linguistic  fam¬ 
ily  of  the  globe,  comprising  the  chief  languages  of  Europe 
together  with  the  Indo-Iranian  and  other  Asiatic  tongues. 
The  origin  of  these  languages  (called  also  Indo-Germanic , 
Aryan,  and  Indo-Celtic)  is  unknown,  but  the  oldest  records 
reserved  (the  Vedic  hymns  and  the  Homeric  poems,  both 
ating  from  about  1500  to  1000  b.  c.)show  them  as  fully  in¬ 
flected  languages  already  widespread  and  widely  differ¬ 
entiated.  It  is  considered  that  the  prehistoric  inflected 
language,  or  parent  Aryan ,  originated  from  an  agglutina¬ 
tive  parent  language,  by  some  supposed  to  be  related  to  the 
Finno-Ugric  languages.  Within  historic  times  the  tend¬ 
ency  of  nearly  all  of  the  Indo-European  tongues  has  been 
from  the  highly  inflected  toward  the  isolating  type,  Eng¬ 
lish  being  the  most  advanced  in  this  direction  (see  Aryan, 
inflectional  languages).  Of  the  many  classifications  of 
these  languages,  the  most  satisfactory  is  considered  to  be 
that  which  distinguishes  the: sateni  from  the  centum  speak¬ 
ers,  these  variants  of  the  word  for  “  hundred  ”  indicating 
characteristic  phonetic  differences  of  the  eastern  and 
western  divisions.  The  groups  so  formed  are  as  follows  : 


In'dO-Eu'ro-pe'an,  n.  A  member  of  one  of  the  Caucasian 
races  of  Europe  or  India  speaking  an  Indo-European  lan¬ 
guage. 

Professor  Otto  Schrader  .  .  .  considers  that  the  oldest  proba¬ 
ble  domicile  of  the  Indo-Europeans  is  to  be  sought  for  on  the 
common  borderland  of  Asia  uud  of  Europe,  —  in  the  steppe  coun¬ 
try  of  southern  Russia.  Census  of'  India,  1901. 

In  do  gae'a  (Tn'do-je'd),  n.  [NL.  ;  Indo-  Gr.  yala  the 
earth.]  Zobgeog.  The  Oriental  region.  —  In  do  gae'an, 
In  do  ge'an  (-an),  a. 

ln'do  gen  (Tn'do-jen),  n.  [inrfigo  -j-  -gen.]  Org.Chem. 
A  bivalent  nitrogenous  radical,  C8H5NO,  two  of  which, 
united,  form  a  molecule  of  indigo  blue, 
in'do-gen  ide  (Tu'do-jgu-id  ;  ln-doj'e-nid ;  -Td  ;  184),  n. 

Chem.  Any  one  of  the  compounds  of  indogen. 
ln'do  In  (Tn'do-Tn),  n.  Chem.  A  dyestuff  resembling,  and 
used  as  a  substitute  for,  indigo.  It  is  obtained  artificially, 
as  from  certain  isatogen  compounds. 

In  do-I  ra'ni-an,  a.  [Indo-  -f-  Iranian.']  Belonging  to 
or  designating  the  subfamily  of  Indo-European  languages 
spoken  in  India  and  Persia.  See  Indo-European. 
in'dol  (Tn'dol  ;  -dbl)  j  n.  [twr/igo-f-  -ol  of  phenol.']  Chem. 
in'dole  (Tn'dol)  I  A  white,  crystalline,  feebly  basic 
substance,  C8H7N,  obtained  by  reduction  from  indigo  blue 
ami  almost  all  indigo  derivatives,  and  in  other  ways; 
also,  by  extension,  a  derivative  of  this  substance.  It  is 
formed,  together  with  skatol,  from  albuminoids  by  putre¬ 
faction  and  by  fusion  with  caustic  potash,  and  is  present 
in  human  excrement,  as  well  as  in  the  intestinal  canal  of 
some  lierbivora. 

indol,  or  Indole,  group.  Chem.  The  group  of  compounds 
including  indol  with  its  derivatives  and  related  sub¬ 
stances,  as  isatin,  indigo  blue,  etc. 

ln'do  lence  (Tn'do-lens),  n.  [L.  indolenlia  freedom  from 
pain;  cf.  F.  indolence.]  1.  Insensibility  or  indifference 
to  pain  ;  want  of  feeling.  Obs.  Oxf.  E.  D. 

2.  Freedom  from  -pain;  a  state  without  either  pain  or 
pleasure.  Obs. 

I  have  ease,  if  it  may  not  rather  be  called  indolence  Bp.  Hough. 

3.  Quality  or  condition  of  being  indolent ;  inaction,  or 
want  of  exertion  of  body  or  mind,  proceeding  from  love  of 
ease  or  aversion  to  toil ;  habitual  idleness  ;  indisposition 
to  labor  ;  laziness  ;  sloth  ;  inactivity. 

ln'do  lent  (-lent),  a.  [ill-  not  -J-  L.  dolens,  - entis ,  p.  pr.  of 
dolere  to  feel  pain :  cf.  F.  indolent.  See  dolorous.] 

1.  Med.  Causing  little  or  no  pain  ;  as,  an  indolent  tumor. 

2.  Indulging  in  ease  ;  avoiding  labor  and  exertion  ;  ha¬ 
bitually  idle  ;  lazy  ;  inactive  ;  as,  an  indolent  man. 

To  waste  long  nights  in  indolent  repose  Pope. 

Syn.  —  Lazy,  slothful,  sluggish,  listless,  inert.  See  idle. 
In'dO-les  (Tn'do-lez),  n.  [L.]  Natural  disposition  ;  natu¬ 
ral  quality  or  character.  Rare. 

INDO-GERMANIC,  LANGUAGES. 


ln'do-llne  (Tn'dfc-lTn;  -len;  184),  n.  [See  indol.]  Also  -lln. 
Chem.  A  yellow  crystalline  basic  substance,  polymeric 
with  indol,  and  obtained  by  the  reduction  of  indigo  white. 
In  dol'o-gy  (Tn-d51'o-jT),  n.  [Indo-  -f-  -logy.]  The  study 
of  the  literature,  history,  philosophy,  customs,  etc.,  of 
India.  —  In  do  lo'gi  an  (Tn'do-15'jT-an),  n. 

In  dO-Ma-lay'an,  a.  Of  or  pert,  to  India  and  Malaysia. 

Indo-Malayan  subregion.  Zoogeog.  =  Malayan  subregion. 
in  doin'!  ta  ble  (Tu-dbm'T-td-b’l),  a.  [L.  indomitabilis ; 
in-  not  -j-  domitare ,  intens.  fr.  domare  to  tame.  See  tame.] 
Not  to  be  subdued  ;  untamable  ;  intractable  ;  as,  an  indom¬ 
itable  temper;  unconquerable;  unyielding;  as,  indomi¬ 
table  courage.  —  in-dom  i  ta  bil'i  ty  (-bll'I-tT),  in-dom'i- 
ta  ble  ness,  n.  —  in-dom'i  ta  bly,  adv. 

Syn.  —  Unconquerable,  unyielding,  stubborn,  obstinate  ; 
insurmountable,  insuperable,  irrepressible,  ineradicable. — 
Indomitable,  invincible.  Indomitable  applies  only  to 
persons  or  personal  qualities,  invincible  also  to  things. 
Indomitable  connotes  stubborn  determination  or  endur¬ 
ance;  that  is  invincible  which  cannot  be  overcome,  sur¬ 
mounted,  or  displaced  ;  as,  indomitable  courage,  an  indom¬ 
itable  will, energy ,  “  Founding  colonies  .  .  .or  exploring 
m  crazy  pinnaces  the  fierce  latitudes  of  the  Polar  seas  — 
they  are  the  same  indomitable  God-fearing  men  ”  (Fronde) ; 
an  invincible  argument,  obstacle  ;  “  positively  fixed  in  the 
wrong,  not  out  of  obstinate  opinion,  Dut  invincible  stupid¬ 
ity  ” (Tutler) ;  “  my  early  and  invincible  love  of  reading  ” 
(Gibbon).  See  impregnable. 

in'done  (Tn'don),  n.  [indol  -f-  1st  -one.]  Chem.  a  The 
ketone  CoH70,  corresponding  to  iudene.  b  Any  of  a  group 
of  artificial  dyestuffs,  closely  related  to  the  indulines. 

In  do  ne'sian  (Tn'do-ne'shan  ;  277),  a.  [Indo-  -f-  Gr.  vrj<ro$ 
island.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  Indonesia  or  the  Indonesians. 
In  do  ne'sian,  n.  A  member  of  a  race  forming  the  chief 
pre-Malay  population  of  the  Malaj'  Archipelago,  and  proba¬ 
bly  sprung  from  a  mixture  of  Polynesian  and  Mongoloid  im¬ 
migrants.  According  to  Keane,  the  autochthonous  Negri¬ 
tos  were  largely  expelled  by  the  Caucasian  Polynesians, 
themselves  followed  by  Mongoloid  peoples  of  Indo-Chinese 
affinities,  from  mixture  with  whom  sprang  the  Indonesian 
race,  including  Dyaks,  Battaks,  etc. 

The  term  Indonesian,  introduced  by  Logon  to  designate  the 
light-colored  non-Malay  inhabitants  of  the  Eastern  Archipelago, 
is  now  U6ed  as  a  convenient  collective  name  for  all  the  peoples 
of  Malaysia  and  Polynesia  who  are  neither  Malay  nor  Papuans, 
but  of  Caucasic  type.  .  .  .  The  true  Indonesians  are  of  tall  stature  • 
(5  it  10  in.),  muscular  frame,  rather  oval  features,  high,  open 
forehead,  large  straight  or  curved  nose,  large  full  eyes  always 
horizontal  and  with  no  trace  of  the  third  lia,  light  brown  com¬ 
plexion  (cinnamon  or  ruddy  brown),  long  black  hair,  not  lank 
>ut  often  slightly  curled  or  wavy,  skull  generally  brachycepha- 
lous  like  that  of  the  melanochroic  European.  A.  II.  Keane 
The  Indonesians  [of  the  Philippines],  with  the  tribal  population 
of  some  251,200,  live  almost  exclusively  on  the  great  island  of 
Mindanao  They  are  not  only  physically  superior  to  the  Negri¬ 
tos,  but  to  the  peoples  of  the  Malayan  race  as  well,  and  are,  as  a 
rule,  quite  intelligent.  Rep  Phil.  Com.,  l'J02. 

in'door  (lu'dor'  ;  201),  a.  1.  Of  or  pert,  to  the  interior 
of  a  building  or  interiors  generally  ;  as,  an  indoor  scene. 

2.  Done,  or  belonging  to  wliat  is  done,  within  doors,  or 
within  a  building  ;  as,  an  indoor  occupation  ;  indoor  dress. 

3.  Living,  belonging,  or  given,  within  the  doors  of  an  insti¬ 
tution  ;  as,  indoor  paupers  ;  indoor  relief. 

4.  Steam  Engin.  In  a  Cornish  pumping  engine,  noting  the 
down  or  exhaust  stroke  ;  —  opposed  to  outdoor  stroke. 

in  doors'  (Yn'dorz';  Tn'dorz'),  adv.  In  or  into  the  house, 
in  do-phe'nol  (Tn'do-fe'nol ;  -nbl),  n.  [indigo  -j-  phenol.] 
Chem.  Any  of  a  series  of  artificial  blue  dyestuffs,  resem¬ 
bling  indigo  in  appearance,  and  having  the  character  of 
phenols.  They  are  nitrogen  derivatives  of  quinone. 
in  dorse'  (Tn-d6rs'),  v.  t.  ;  in-dorsed'  (-d6rst') ;  in-dors'ing. 
Also  en  dorse'.  [LL.  indorsare.  See  endorse.]  1.  To 
write  upon  the  back  or  outside  of  (a  paper  or  letter)  ;  to  in¬ 
scribe  something,  as  a  direction,  heading,  memorandum, 
or  address,  on  the  back  of  (a  document). 

2.  Law  cC:  Com.  To  write  one’s  name,  alone  or  with  other 
words,  on  the  back  of  (a  paper),  to  transfer  it,  or  to  secure 
its  payment  or  performance  ;  to  guarantee  the  payment, 
fulfillment,  performance,  or  validity  of,  or  to  certify  some¬ 
thing  upon  the  back  of  (a  check,  draft,  writ,  etc.). 

3.  To  give  one’s  name  or  support  to;  to  sanction;  to  aid 
by  approval ;  to  approve  ;  as,  to  indorse  an  opinion. 

4.  To  cover  the  back  of ;  to  load  or  burden ;  to  put  on 
one’s  back  ;  to  heap.  Rare. 

Elephants  indorsed  with  towers  Milton 

Indorse  is  the  spelling  used  in  law  books  and  preferred 
iii  general  use  in  America;  in  England,  endorse  is  more 
frequent  in  general  literary  use,  and  is  said  to  be  almost 
universal  in  commercial  use. 

Indorsed  bond.  Com.,  a  bond  the  payment  of  which  is  guar¬ 
anteed  by  indorsement.  —  to  indorse  in  blank,  to  write  one’s 
name  merely  on  the  back  of  (a  note  or  bill),  leaving  any 
restrictions  as  to  payee,  manner  of  payment,  etc.,  to  be 
added  by  the  holder. 

in  dor-see'  (Tn'dbr-se'),  n.  Also  en  dor  see'.  The  person  to 
whom  a  note  or  bill  is  indorsed, or  assigned  by  indorsement, 
in  dorse'ment  (Tn  clSrs'ment),  n.  Also  endorsement. 
[From  indorse  ;  cf.  endorsement.]  1.  Act  of  writing  on 
the  back  of  a  note,  bill,  or  other  written  instrument. 

2.  That  which  is  written  on  the  back  of  a  note,  bill,  or 
other  paper,  as  a  name,  an  order  for,  or  a  receipt  of,  pay¬ 
ment,  or  the  return  of  an  officer,  etc. ;  a  writing,  usually 
on  the  back,  but  sometimes  on  the  face,  of  a  negotiable 
instrument,  by  which  the  property  therein  is  assigned  and 
transferred.  Cf.  to  cioss  a  check ,  under  cross,  v.  t. 

3.  Sanction,  support,  or  approval ;  as,  the  indorsement  of 
a  rumor,  an  opinion,  a  course,  conduct. 

in  dors'er  (Tn-dbr'ser),  n.  Also  en-dors'er.  The  person 
who  indorses. 

in  dox'yl  (Tn-d5k'sTl),  n.  [/m/igo  -f-  hydroxyl.]  Chem. 
An  unstable  oil,  C8H-NO,  a  hydroxyl  derivative  of  indol. 
indoxyl  sulphuric  acid.  =  INDICAN,  2. 

in  dox-yl'ic  (Tn'dbk-sTl'Tk),  a.  Chem.  Of  or  pert,  to,  or  pro¬ 
ducing,  indoxyl ;  as,  indoxylic  acid,  C8H,-N0  C02H,  a  car¬ 
boxyl  derivative  of  indoxyl. 


TABLE  OF  INDO-EUROPEAN,  OR 


Divi¬ 
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Sl’BFAMILV. 

Branch. 

Group. 

Languages  and  Dialects.* 

Chief  Locality^ 

EASTERN  OK  “  SATEM  SPEAKERS  " 

INDO- 

IRANIAN 

or 

ARYAN 

Indie. 

Sanskritic. 

Sanskrit  (Vedic,  Classical);  Pali;  Prakrit;  including  Aranti,  Ma- 
harashtri,  Magadhi  (Anlhamagadhi),  Pracya,  Sauraseni ; ; 
Kashmiri,!  Kohistani,f  Lahnda  (Iliudki,  Jatki,  Multani),  Sindhi 
(Lari);  Marathi  (Desi,  Konkani);  Oriya,  Bihari  (Bhnjpuri,  Mag- 
ahi,  Maithili);  Bengali.  Assamese;;  Eastern  Hindi  (Awadhi,  Ba- 
gheli);  ;  Western  Hindi  (Hindustani,  incl.  Urdu,  Dakhini,  Braj 
Bhasha.Bundcli-.  Kanauii),  Rajasthani  (Marwari,  Jaipuri).  Guja¬ 
rati  (Bhili),  Panjabi;  Pahari  (Naipali);  Singhalese,  Romany  (?). 

India.. 

Pisaoa. 

Shina,  Khowar:  Kafiri. 

Chitral.  Kafiristan.  etc. 

Iranian. 

East. 

West  or 
Persian. 

Afghan  (Pukhtu,  Pashto);  Baluch  or  Baloch;  Galehu. 

Afghanistan.  Baluchis 
t&n,  etc. 

Persia.  Kurdistan.  Cau¬ 
casia. 

Avestan,  Bactrian,  Old  Persian,  Pahlavi,  (Pazend,  Parsi,  lln z- 

varesh).  Modern  Persian;  Kurdisn,  Ossetic. 

ANATOLIC. 

THR  A  CO- 
ILLYRIAN 

Armenian 

Armenian  ( Old  or  Classical,  Modern). 

Armenia 

Ancient  Phrygia. 

Phrygian. 

Phrygian. 

Scythian 

Scythian 

Southern  Russia. 

Thracian,  Illyrian,  Albanian  (Gueg,  Tosk). 

Balkan  Peninsula. 

Russia.  Servia.  Bulga¬ 
ria.  Turkey,  Montene¬ 
gro,  etc. 

BALTO- 

SLAVIC. 

Slavic 

or 

Slavonic. 

East  and 
South. . 

Church  Slavic  or  Old  Bulgarian;  Russian  (Great,  White,  and 
Little  Russian,  Kussniak  or  Ruthenian);  Bulgarian,  Servo-Croa- 
tian  (Servian,  Croatian  or  Ilorvatian),  Slovenian. 

West. 

Czech  or  Bohemian,  Moravian,  Slovakian;  Lusatian  (Sorbian, 
Wendish);  Polish,  Kasphian,  Polabian. 

Poland.  Austria-Hun¬ 
gary.  etc. 

Baltic  or 
Lettlc. 

Old  Prussian,  Lithuanian,  Lettish. 

Russia.  Lithuania,  Bal¬ 
tic  Provinces. 

WESTERN  OR  “  CENTUM  SPEAKERS." 

HELLENIC. 

Greek. 

(Ohl  Ionic  or  Epic,  Xew  Ionic,  Attic:  Doric ;  j Eolic ,  including 
Boeotian ,  Lesbian,  Thessalian;  Arcadian,  Elean,  Cyprian),  .Mod¬ 
ern  Greek  (Romaic;  Neo-Hellenic). 

Greece  and  Asia  Minor. 

ITALIC. 

Osco- 

Umbrian. 

Oscan  ;  Umbrian. 

Italy. 

Sabellian. 

( Marruciman,  Marsian .  Pselignian,  Picenian,  Sabine,  Vestinian , 
Volscian) 

Latinian. 

( Falerian  or  Faliscan,  Lanuvian,  Prsenestinian). 

Latin  and 
Romance  or 
Romanic. 

Latin;  langue  d’o'il,  langue  d'oc,  French,  Provencal,  Franco- 

Provengal,  Catalan;  Spanish  (Andalusian.  Aragonese.  Asturian, 
Castilian,  Leonese),  Portuguese  (Galician);  Italian  ( Tuscan  or 
standard  Italian);  Rhseto- Romanic  (Romansch.  Ladin);  Rou¬ 
manian. 

Italy.  France.  Spain. 
Portugal .  Switzerland, 
Roumanla. 

CELTIC. 

Conti¬ 

nental. 

Gaulish. 

Ancient  Gaul. 

Cornwall.  WaleB,  Brit¬ 
tany. 

Insular. 

Cymric  or 
Brythonic. 

Cornish,  Welsh.  Armorican  or  Breton. 

Gadhelic. 

Irish,  Scotch  Gaelic  or  Erse,  Manx. 

Ireland.  Scotland,  Isle 
of  Man. 

TEUTONIC 

or 

GER¬ 

MANIC. 

East. 

Gothic  or  Maeso-Gothic. 

Ancient  Germany,  etc. 

Scandina¬ 

vian. 

Old  Foist  or  Old  Icelandic,  Icelandic,  Swedish,  Danish,  Norwe¬ 
gian. 

Scandinavia,  Iceland. 

West. 

High. 

Old  High  German  (  Frankish  in  purt,  Alemannic,  Bavarian), 

Middle  High  German,  German. 

Germany.  Austria. 

Low. 

Old  Saxon,  Old  Low  Frankish,  Low  German  or  Plattdeutsch, 
Dutch.  Flemish,  Friesic  or  Frisian. 

Anglo-Saxon  ( Old  English),  Middle  English,  English  (Scottish). 

Germany.  Holland.  Bel¬ 
gium,  England,  etc. 

•  Semicolons  (;]  divide  subgroups  (double  semicolons  [;;],  maior  subgroups);  parentheses  [( )],  dialects.  Italics  show  dead  languages, 
t  Localities  where  Indo-European  languages  have  been  carried  in  recent  times  by  immigration,  as  North  America  for  English,  Span¬ 
ish  America  for  Spanish,  are  not  here  indicated. 

J  With  a  Pisaca  basis. 


in-doc  i-bil'i-ty  <  Yn-dils'Y-bYl'Y- 
tY),  n.  I ndocililencss.  Ohs. 
in-doc 'i  ble  im  d8s'Y-bT),  a. 
(L.  indocibilis.  See  in-  not; 
docible.]  Unteachable.  Obs. 
—  in-doc'i-ble-ness,  n.  Obs. 
in-dockt',  p.  a.  Fixed,  as  in 
dock  Obs.  [taught.  Obs.  I 
In  doct'.  a.  [L.  t ndoctus.]  Un-| 
in-doc 'tri-na/tor.  n.  One  who 
indoctrinates. 

in-doc'trine,  r.  t.  [See  endoc- 
trine.]  To  indoctrinate.  Obs. 


in  doc'trin-ize nn-dflk'trln-Yz), 
v.  t.  To  indoctrinate  Rare. 
—  in-doc  trin-i-za'tion  (-Y-za'- 
sh?7n  ;  -Y-za'-).  n.  Rare. 
Indo-Eng'lish.  a.  [Indo-  4- 
English.]  Anglo-Indian 
Indo-Ger'man,  a.  Indo-Ger¬ 
manic.  Rare. 

In  do-Ger  man'ic,  a.  Designat¬ 
ing,  or  pert,  to,  the  languages 
otherwise  called  Indo-Euro¬ 
pean.  See  Jndo-E  u  k  o  r  f.  a  n 

LANGUAGES. 


In'dois.  Var.  of  Yndoyh. 
in-dole',  a.  [LL.  indolus;  L. 
in-  not  -f  dolus  guile.]  Without 
guile.  Obs. 

in'do-len-cy  (Yn'do-len-sY),  n. 
Indolence.  Obs. 
in'do-lent,  n.  An  indolent  per¬ 
son. 

in'do-lent-ly.  adv.  of  indolent. 
in-dom'a-bie  ( Yn-dOm'd-h’l ),  a. 
[L.  indomabdis ;  in-  not  4-  d o- 
mabilis  tamable.]  Untamable. 

Ohs. 


in  dom'ite  (-It),  a.  [L  indomi- 
tns.l  Untamed ;  wild.  Obs. 
in  domp'ta-fcle  (Yn-dbmp't/i- 
b’l),  a.  TF.  indomptdbfe,  L.  in- 
domitahilis.]  Indomitable.  Ohs. 
in  do  naph'thene  (In'do-nM'- 
then),  n.  [indol  -I-  w«///itha- 
1  me. )  Chem.  =  I N  D  E  N  E . 

In  do-O  ce  an'ic,  *».  See  Indo-. 
in'door',  adr.  Indoors, 
in  do-phe'nin  ( Yn'd<*-te'nYn),  n 
[indigo  4-  thiopAcwe  4-  -i/vj 
Orff.  Chem  A  blue  dyestuff 


(C^IGNOS)*,  formed  by  the 
union  of  isatin  and  thiophene, 
lndophenol  white  Chem.  A 

h  uco  compound  obtained  by  re¬ 
ducing  an  indophenol. 
In'do-phile  (Yn'dr.-fTl  ;  -fYl),  n. 
f  Indo-  4-  -/dale.]  A  lover  of 
I  inlia,  its  people,  interests,  etc.— 
In  doph'i-liBm(Yn-dfif'Y-lYz’m), 
n.  —  In  doph'i-liBt  (-lYst),  n 
in  dors'a-ble,  a.  See -able. 
in-dors'ate,  p.  )>.  Indorsed. 

Ohs.  Scot. 


in'dor-sa'tion  (ln/dttr-sa'sh?tn), 
n.  Indorsement.  ChirJJi/  Scot. 
in  dorse',  n.  Her.  =  endorse. 
in  dorsed',  a. Her.  =  endorsed. 
in-dor'sor.  n.  An  indorser, 
in-dorst'.  Indorsed  Ref.  Sp. 
in'do  tint',  n.  [/>i<7igo-f  tint.] 
A  variety  of  collotype, 
in-doubt'ed.  in  dout'it,  o  Un¬ 
doubted.  Ohs.  —  in-dout'it-lle, 
in-dowt'lie.  adv.  Obs. 
in-dow',  in-dow'ment.  *i*  en¬ 
dow,  endowment. 


tood,  foot ;  out,  oil ;  chair  ;  go  ;  sing,  igk  ;  4-hen,  thin  ;  nat^ire,  verdure  (250) ;  K  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144)  I  J  ye^  ;  zh  =  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Guide. 

Full  explanations  of  Abbreviations,  Signs,  etc..  Immediately  precede  the  Vocabulary. 


INDRA 


1100 


INDUITION 


In'dra  (Tn'dra),  n.  [Skr.]  Hindu  Myth.  In  Vedic  mythol¬ 
ogy,  the  great  national  god  of 
the  Aryans,  a  deity  who  wields 
the  thunderbolt,  bringsdown  the 
rain,  overcomes  enemies,  and 
rewards  his  worshipers  with 
booty.  He  is  golden  in  color 
and  rides  in  a  golden  car  drawn 
by  golden  and  red  horses.  Later 
he  sinks  to  secondary  rank,  is 
little  worshiped,  and  is  con¬ 
ceived  as  a  sensuous  deity  in  a 
celestial  paradise  surrounded 
by  Gandharvas  and  Apsarases. 

He  is  often  represented  as  rid¬ 
ing  an  elephant  and  holding  a  . 

thunderbolt.  Indra. 

in 'draft,  in'draughU  (Tn'dr&ft'),  n.  1.  Drawing  or  pulling 
in  ;  inward  attraction  ;  as,  the  indraft  of  a  railroad  train. 

2.  An  inward  How  or  current  ;  a  draft  of  air,  flow  of 
water,  etc.,  setting  inward  ;  an  inflow  or  inrush. 

3.  An  opening  from  the  sea  into  the  land  ;  an  inlet.  Obs. 

in'drawn' (Tn'dron' ;  Tn-dr6n';  87),  p.  a.  Drawn  in. 
in'dri  (Tn'drt),  7i.  [F.  indri,  a  mistaken  application  of  the 

Malagasy  indry  lo  !  or  indry  izy  there  he  is.  Off.  E.  /).] 
The  largest  of  the  lemurs  of  Madagascar  (Indr is  brevicau- 
data).  It  is  about  two  feet  longx  has  a  rudimentary  tail, 
and  is  colored  black  and  white  in  very  variable  propor¬ 
tions.  It  is  the  only  species  of  a  genus,  In'dris  (Tn'drTs). 
in  dll'bi  ous  ( .Tn-du'bT-fts),  a.  [L.  indubius.  See  in-  not ; 
dubious.  ]  1.  Not  dubious,  or  doubtful ;  certain. 

2.  Not  doubting ;  unsuspecting.  Rare.  Harvey. 

in-du'bi-ta-ble  (-ta-b’l),  a.  [L.  indubitabilis :  cf.  F.  in¬ 
dubitable.  See  in-  not ;  dubitable.]  Not  dubitable,  or 
doubtful ;  too  evident  for  doubt ;  unquestionable  ;  certain  ; 
as,  an  indubitable  conclusion.  —  n.  That  which  is  indubita¬ 
ble.  —  in-du'bi-table  ness,  n.  —  in  du'bl  ta  bly.  adv. 

Oracles  indubitably  clear  and  infallibly  certain  Harrow 
Syn.  —  Unquestionable,  evident,  incontrovertible,  incon¬ 
testable,  undeniable,  irrefragable,  certain,  sure, 
in  duce'  (Tn-dus'),  v.  t. ;  in-duced'  (-dust') ;  in-duc'ing 
(-dus'Tng).  [L.  inducere ,  inductum ;  in -  in  -f-  ducere  to 
lead.  See  duke  ;  cf.  induct.]  1.  To  lead  on  ;  to  influ¬ 
ence  ;  to  prevail  on  ;  to  move  by  persuasion  or  influence. 

Let  not  the  covetous  desire  of  growing  rich  induce  you  to  ruin 
vour  reputation.  Dryden. 

2.  To  lead  or  bring  in  ;  to  introduce;  to  adduce.  Obs. 

The  poet  .  .  .  inducing  his  personages  in  the  first  Iliad.  Hope. 

3.  To  instruct ;  to  initiate  ;  also,  to  accustom.  Obs. 

4.  To  bring  on  or  about ;  to  effect ;  cause  ;  as,  a  fever  in¬ 
duced  by  fatigue  or  exposure. 

5.  Physics.  To  produce  by  induction  ;  as,  an  induced  elec¬ 
tric  current. 

6  To  lead  to  as  a  conclusion  ;  to  imply.  Obs. 

7-  Logic.  To  conclude  or  infer  from  particulars  or  by  in¬ 
duction  ;  — the  opposite  of  deduce. 

8.  Tod  raw  on  ;  to  overspread.  Obs. 

Syn.  — Lead,  influence,  move,  instigate,  incite,  impel, 
urge  ;  prevail  on,  win  over,  entice,  allure.  —  Induce,  per¬ 
suade  agree  in  the  idea  of  moving  or  influencing  to  a 
course  of  action,  and  are  often  interchangeable.  But  in¬ 
duce  more  frequently  implies  an  influencing  of  the  reason 
or  judgment  (cf.  inducement ,  under  motive);  persuade 
often  suggests  rather  an  appeal  to  the  feelings  or  desires, 
sometimes  against  one’s  judgment  or  conviction  ;  as,  “  Its 
effect  was  to  .  .  .  induce  the  victim  of  a  shadowy  hope  to 
remit  all  self-effort,  while  awaiting  the  realization  of  his 
dreams  ”  (Haivthorne) ;  “  enough  of  sweetness  in  the  sound 
to  induce  us  to  enter  and  sit  still  ”  ( Landor ) ;  “  He  only 
can  persuade  mankind  who  believes  that  God  has  spoken 
to  him.  No  one  can  give  faith  unless  he  has  faith ;  the 
persuaded  persuade  ”  (M.  Arnold) ;  cf.  “  Everything  turns 
upon  one’s  exercising  the  power  of  persuasion ,  of  charm  ” 
(id.);  “the  persuasive  rhetoric  that  sleeked  his  tongue” 
(Milton).  See  move,  belief. 

In-duced'  (Tn-dust'),  p.  a.  1.  Brought  on  as  by  induce¬ 
ment  ;  caused  by  indirect  influence. 

2.  Affected  or  produced  by,  or  subjected  to,  induction. 
Induced  lengthening,  Phon.,  lengthening  of  a  short  vowel 
before  any  of  certain  groups  of  consonants,  as  in  Latin 
jnensis,  etc.,  in  which  the  vowel  became  long  before  the 
group  ns.  —  i.  movement.  Plant  Physiol .,  a  movement  or  cur¬ 
vature  produced  by  an  inductive  stimulus  (which  see), 
ln-duce'ment  (Tn-dus'm2nt),  n.  [From  induce.]  1.  Act 
of  inducing,  or  state  of  being  induced. 

2.  That  which  induces  ;  a  motive  or  consideration  that 

leads  one  to  action  or  induces  one  to  act ;  as,  reward  is  an 
inducement  to  toil.  “  Mark  the  inducement .”  Shak. 

3.  An  introduction  ;  preface  ;  induction.  Obs. 

4.  Law.  Matter  stated  by  way  of  explanatory  preamble 
or  introduction  to  the  substance,  or  main  allegations,  of  a 
pleading ;  a  leading  to.  The  inducement  of  a  pleading  is 
to  be  distinguished  from  surplusage ,  or  that  which  is  not 
material  as  explanatory,  introductory,  or  the  like. 

Syn.  —  Incentive,  reason,  influence.  See  motive. 

In -du'ci-aB  (Tn-du'shT-e),  n.  pi.  [L.,  better  induiiae.]  a 
Internat.  Laic.  A  truce  or  cessation  of  hostilities;  armi-’ 
stice  ;  also,  an  agreement  for  such  a  cessation,  b  Rom. 
&  Civil  Laic.  A  delay  or  extension  of  time  allowed  for 
performing  an  obligation  ;  specif..  Civil  Laic ,  the  days 
(called  ||  in-du'ci-ae  le-gaOea  [le-ga'lez])  allowed  to  a  defend¬ 
ant  after  summons  or  citation  to  appear  in  court, 
ln-duc'i  ble  (Tn-dus'T-b’l),  a.  1.  Capable  of  being  induced, 
caused,  or  brought  on.  Rare. 

2.  Obtainable  by  induction  ;  derivable  ;  inferable, 
in  duct'(Tn-dukt'),  v.  t.  ;  in-duct'ed  ;  in-duct'ing.  [L.  in- 
ductus ,  p.  p.  of  inducere.  See  induce.]  1.  To  introduce, 
as  to  a  benefice  or  office  ;  to  put  in  actual  possession  of  the 
temporal  rights  of  an  ecclesiastical  living,  or  of  any  other 
office,  with  the  customary  forms  and  ceremonies  ;  to  in¬ 
stall  ;  usher. 

2.  To  lead  or  conduct.  Rare. 

3.  To  bring  in  ;  to  introduce;  hence,  to  initiate. 

In  duc'tance  (Tn-duk'tons),  n.  Elec,  a  That  property  of 


an  electric  circuit  by  virtue  of  which  a  varying  current  in¬ 
duces  an  electromotive  force  in  that  circuit  or  in  a  neigh¬ 
boring  circuit,  b  Specif.,  as  a  measure  of  self-induction  or 
mutual  induction,  a  quantity  which,  measured  in  henrys, 
is  numerically  equal  to  the  electromotive  force  induced 
in  a  circuit  by  a  current  varying  at  the  rate  of  one  ampere 
per  second.  The  induced  electromotive  force  is  conse¬ 
quently  equal  to  the  product  of  the  inductance  and  the 
time  rate  of  change  of  the  inducing  current.  The  in¬ 
ductance  of  a  coil  is  proportional  to  the  square  of  the 
number  of  turns  and  to  the  product  of  the  cross  section 
and  permeability  divided  by  the  length  of  its  magnetic 
circuit.  In  the  absence  of  a  magnetic  core,  inductance 
may  be  defined  as  the  product  of  the  number  of  turns  in 
a  circuit  and  the  number  of  lines  of  force  inclosed  by  it 
when  carrying  unit  current,  c  A  circuit  possessing  induc¬ 
tance  (in  sense  a  or  b). 

in-duc'tile  (Tn-duk'tTl),  a.  [in-  not  +  ductile  :  cf.  F.  in¬ 
ductile.']  Not  ductile  ;  inflexible  ;  unyielding. 

in  dUC-til'i-ty  (Tn'duk-tTl'T-tT),  n.  Inductile  quality. 

in-duc'tion  (Tn-dfik'shfcn),  n.  [L.  inductio :  cf.  F.  induc¬ 
tion.  See  induct.]  1.  Act  or  process  of  inducting,  or 
bringing  in  ;  specif.  :  a  Introduction  ;  entrance  ;  initiation  ; 
hence,  beginning  ;  commencement.  Obs.  or  R. 

To  make  .  .  the  induction  of  your  acquaintance.  Beau.  Sr  FI. 

These  promises  are  fair,  the  parties  sure. 

And  our  induction  full  of  prosperous  hope.  Shak. 
b  Eng.  Eccl.  Laic.  The  formality  of  giving  the  actual  pos¬ 
session  of  an  ecclesiastical  living  or  its  temporalities  to  a 
clergyman  already  presented  and  instituted,  c  The  intro¬ 
duction  of  a  person  into  the  actual  possession  of  something, 
esp.  an  official  position,  by  appropriate  acts  or  ceremonies, 
as  of  a  minister  into  a  new'  pastoral  charge,  a  public  official 
into  his  office,  etc.;  installation. 

2.  Act  of  inducing,  or  bringing  on  ;  specif. :  a  Act  of  per¬ 
suading  or  influencing.  Obs.  b  Act  of  bringing  fonvard, 
as  of  facts  to  prove  something ;  adduction,  c  Act  of  bring¬ 
ing  on  or  about ;  causing  ;  production,  as  of  some  disease. 
3  That  which  inducts;  specif.,  an  introduction  or  intro¬ 
ductory  scene,  as  to  a  play  ;  preface  ;  prelude.  Archaic. 

This  is  but  an  induction  :  I  will  draw 

The  curtains  of  the  tragedy  hereafter.  Massinger 
4.  Logic.  Act  or  process  of  reasoning  from  a  part  to  a  whole, 
from  particulars  to  generals,  or  from  the  individual  to  the 
universal ;  also,  the  result  or  inference  so  reached.  By 
Aristotle  induction ,  or  epagoge,  was-  treated  as  a  subordi¬ 
nate  form  of  reasoning,  consisting,  when  perfect,  of  a  com¬ 
plete  enumeration  of  all  the  particulars  comprised  under 
the  inferred  generalization ;  hence  called  induction  by 
simple  enumeration.  The  great  advance  over  this  view  w'as 
the  inductive  method ,  or  ]dii/osophica/  induction,  of  Bacon, 
which  consists  in  the  inferring  that  what  has  been  observed 
or  established  in  respect  to  a  part,  individual,  or  species, 
may,  on  the  ground  of  analogy,  be  affirmed  or  received  or 
the  whole  to  which  it  belongs.  Such  inference  ascends 
from  the  parts  to  the  whole,  and  forms,  from  the  general 
analogy  of  nature,  or  special  presumptions  in  the  case,  con¬ 
clusions  which  have  greater  or  less  degrees  of  force,  and 
which  may  be  strengthened  or  weakened  by  subsequent 
experience  and  experiment,  but  which,  in  the  long  run,  by 
reason  of  repeated  observations,  will  rectify  themselves. 
This  method  is  known  also  as  amplialive  inference.  John 
Stuart  Mill  further  elaborated  the  philosophy  of  induction, 
propounding  as  its  basis  the  law-  of  the  uniformity  of  na¬ 
ture,  and  furnishing  criteria  for  inference  from  particulars 
in  his  four  methods,  namely,  of  agreement,  difference,  res¬ 
idues,  and  concomitant  variations.  (See  under  method.) 
Later  logicians  have  been  concerned  with  the  more  exact 
determinatipn  of  the  nature  of  the  universal  element  which 
enables  an  inference  from  particular  to  particular,  and 
with  the  significance  of  Mill’s  doctrine  of  nature’s  uni¬ 
formity. 

Induction  is  the  process  by  which  we  conclude  that  what  is  true 
of  certain  individuals  of  a  class,  is  true  of  the  whole  class,  or  that 
what  is  true  at  certain  times  will  be  true  in  similar  circumstances 
at  all  times.  J.  S  Mill. 

5-  Math.  A  process  of  demonstration  in  which  the  general 
validity  of  a  law  is  inferred  from  its  observed  validity  in 
particular  cases,  by  proving  that  if  the  law  holds  in  a  cer¬ 
tain  case  it  must  hold  in  the  next  case,  and  therefore  in 
the  next,  and  so  endlessly.  See  mathematical  induction. 
6  Elec.  d‘  Magnetism.  Act  or  process  by  which  an  elec¬ 
trical  conductor  or  a 
magnetizable  body  be-  ^ 
comes  itself  electrified 
or  magnetized  in  the 
presence,  without  neces-  €sp 
sarily  actual  contact,  of  || 
an  electrically  charged  |[j 
body,  a  mapnet,  or  a  Eiectr08tatic  induction.  The  metal 
magnetic  held  produced  Knob  a.  charged  positively,  is 
by  an  electric  current.  brought  near  the  insulated  neutral 
In  electrostatic  induction.  Cylinder  h,  which  then  becomes 
a  body  electrostatically  electrified,  its  near  end  negatively, 
charged  induces  in  a  and  itB  fnr  end  Positively, 
neighboring  conductor  a  like  charge  in  the  parts  farthest 
from  the  cnarged  body,  and  an  unlike  charge  in  the  nearer 
parts,  the  repelled  like  charge  being  removed  by  connect¬ 
ing  any  part  of  the  conductor  momentarily  with  the  earth 
while  the  bound  unlike  charge  spreads  over  the  whole  sur¬ 
face  of  the  conductor  and  remains  there  even  w  hen  the  in¬ 
ducing  body  is  moved  away  or  its  charge  neutralized,  if 
the  conductor  is  properly  insulated.  Magnetic  induction 
occurs  when  a  mass  of  iron,  steel,  or  some  other  magnetiz¬ 
able  substance  becomes  a  magnet  by  being  placed  in  a 
magnetic  field,  such  induced  magnetism  being  temporary 
in  the  case  of  soft  iron  when  the  latter  is  removed  from 
the  magnetic  influence,  and  permanent  in  the  case  of  steel. 
Electromagnetic  induction  is  the  production  of  currents  by 
the  cutting  of  a  conductor  by  magnetic  lines  of  forces 
produced  either  by  a  permanent  magnet,  or  an  electro¬ 
magnet,  or  a  current-carrying  conductor.  Changes  in  the 
magnetic  field  due  to  an  electric  current  may  induce  cur¬ 
rents  in  the  circuit  itself  (self-induction)  or  in  a  neighbor¬ 
ing  circuit  (mutual  induction).  Induced  currents  are  pro¬ 
duced  whenever  the  inducing  current  starts,  ceases,  or 
changes  direction  or  intensity,  or  whenever  a  current-car¬ 
rying  conductor  is  moved  relatively  to  another  conductor 


in-drape',  v.  t.  [in-  in  -f-  i/rape .] 
To  make  into  cloth  ;  weave.  Ohs. 
in'draw  al(Tn  'drd'<U).w.  Draw¬ 
ing  in  ;  indraft.  R.  [inward. I 
in'draw  ing,  a.  Drawing  in  or| 
in-dread',  v.  i.  To  dread;  fear. 
Ohs.  Idrown.  Ohs.  I 

in-drench',  r.  t.  To  drench  ;| 
in-dronk'en-en,  r.  t.  To  make 
drunken.  Ohs  [tory.l 

Ind.  Ter.  Ahhr.  Indian  Terri-| 
ji  in  du'bi-o.  [L.J  In  doubt : 
undetermined.  [bioils.1 

in-d^'bi-ous-ly,  adv.  of  ixdu-| 


in-du'bi-tate,  a  (L.  induhita- 
tus ;  m-  not  4-  duhifatus ,  p.  p  of 
dubitare  to  doubt.)  Not  ques¬ 
tioned  or  doubtful.  Ohs. 
in-du'bi  tate,  r.  t.  [L.  indubita- 
tus,  p.  p.  of  induhitare  ;  in-  in 
dubitare  to  doubt.]To  bring  into 
doubt.  Ohs.  [hitate.  Ohs.  I 
in  du'bl  tate-ly.  adv.  of  indu-| 
in  du'bl  ta  tive  ly,  adv.  Indu¬ 
bitably.  Hare. 

in  duc'ed-ly  ( Tn-dns'?d-lT),a^/j- 
j  ot  i \ nrc ed.  [that  induces.! 
in-duc'er  (In-dQs'fr),  «.  One! 


in-du'ces,  n.  pi.  [OF.,  L.  m- 

dutiaeA  Truce.  Ohs 
in  du'cive  <  Tn-dn'sYv), «  Tend¬ 
ing  to  induce.  Rare. 
in  duct',  a.  [L.  induct  us  ]  In¬ 
duced  :  introduced.  Ohs. 
in  duct',  v.  i.  To  infer  by  in¬ 
duction.  Rare.  [coil.  I 

inductance  coil.  =  choking  I 
inductance  factor.  =  reactive 
factor.  [induct.  Ohs. \ 

in-duc'ta-tive.  a.  Tending  to | 
in-duc'te-ous  ( Yn-dGk'tP-iIs).  a. 
Elec.  Acted  upon  by  induction 


in-duc'tion-al.  a.  Inductive, 
in-duc'tion-less  See  -less. 
induction  pipe.  port,  or  valve. 
An  inlet  pipe.  port,  or  valve, 
induction  top.  Elec.  A  top 
having  for  a  body  a  copper  disk, 
used  to  illustrate  phenomena  of 
electromagnetic  induction. 

in-duc'ti-o  per  e-nu  rae-ra'ti- 
o'nem  sim'pli-cem.  [L.]  Louie 
Induction  by  simple  enumera¬ 
tion.  See  induction.  4. 
in-duc'tioua  (Yn-dfik'shas),  a 
Persuasive.  Ohs 


ot  conductors  so  as  to  cause  its  lines  of  force  to  cut  the 
latter.  The  intensity  of  an  induced  current  is  proportional 
to  the  rate  of  cutting  of  lines  of  force,  and  its  direction  is 
always  such  as  to  oppose  the  motions  which  produce  it. 
Mutual  induction  and  self-induction  are  sometimes  called 
electrodynamic  induction. 

Syn.  —  See  deduction. 

induction  balance.  Elec.  An  extremely  sensitive  device 
consisting  essentially  of  two  primary  and  two  secondary 
coils  so  wound  that  the  induced  currents  in  the  seconda¬ 
ries  neutralize  each  other,  no  sound  being  audible  in  a  tel¬ 
ephone  receiver  connected  with  them  in  series.  The  intro¬ 
duction  of  a  small  piece  of  conducting  substance  disturbs 
the  balance  and  causes  the  telephone  to  sound. 

induction  bridge.  All  induction  balance,  arranged  after 
the  manner  of  a  Wheatstone’s  bridge. 

induction  coil.  Elec.  An  apparatus  for  transforming  an 
ordinary  battery  current  by  induction  into  an  alternating 
current  of  high  potential ;  —  called  also  indnetorium. 
RuhmkorfTscoif  spark  coil.  It  consists  of  a  coil  or  helix  ot 


Description  of  Illustration: 
The  Battery  B  is  connected 
with  Binding  Posts  h  The 
hammer-break  Interrupter 
1  being  in  position  to  close 
the  circuit,  the  current 
flows  through  the  Pri¬ 
mary  Winding,  thus 
magnetizing  the  lam- 
inated  iron  Core, 
which  then  attracts 
the  Armature  A , 
breaking  the  circuit 
at  D.  The  Core  then 
becomes  demagne¬ 
tized.  permitting  A  to 
springbnek  to  its  origi¬ 
nal  position  and  again 
close  the  circuit.  The 
Condenser  is  in  par¬ 
allel  with  the  break 
at  I.  The  Terminals 
7’,  T  of  the  Secon¬ 
dary  Winding  form 
the  Spark  Gap  G. 


Sectional  Diagram  of  Induction  Coil. 


stout  insulated  wire  (the  primary)  surrounded  by  another 
coil  of  many  turns  of  fine  insulated  wire  (the  secondary), 
and  is  provided  also  with  a  core  built  up  of  soft  iron  wire 
or  lamnue,  an  interrupter,  and,  usually,  a  small  condenser 
connected  with  the  primary.  When  the  interrupted  cur¬ 
rent  is  passed  through  the  primary  coil  the  current  induced 
in  the  secondary  is  capable  of  producing  sparks  when  the 
terminals  are  separated.  The  effect  of  the  condenser  is  to 
make  the  sparks  longer  and  unidirectional, 
induction  generator.  A  machine  built  as  an  induction 
motor  and  driven  above  synchronous  speed,  thus  acting  as 
an  alternating-current  generator  ;  — called  also  asynchro¬ 
nous  generator.  Below  synchronism  the  machine  takes  in 
electrical  energy  and  acts  as  an  induction  motor ;  at  syn¬ 
chronism  the  power  component  of  current  becomes  zero 
and  changes  sign,  so  that  above  synchronism  the  machine 
(driven  for  this  purpose  by  mechanical  power)  gives  out 
electrical  energy  as  a  generator.  Cf.  induction  motor. 
induction  machine.  Elec,  a  A  machine  for  producing  elec 
tricity  bv  electrostatic  induction,  as  the  Holtz  machine 
b  A  machine  with  a  stationary  and  a  rotating  coil  acting 
inductively  upon  each  other,  as  an  induction  motor  or 
generator. 

induction  motor.  Elec.  A  type  of  alternating-current 
motor  comprising  two  wound  members,  one  stationary, 
called  the  stator ,  and  the  other  rotating,  called  the  rotor , 
these  two  members  corresponding  to  a  certain  extent  to 
the  field  and  armature  of  a  direct-current  motor, 
in-duc'tive  (Tn-duk'tTv),  a.  [L.  inductivus :  cf.  F.  inductif. 
See  induce.]  1.  Leading  or  drawing  ;  persuasive  ;  tempt¬ 
ing  ;  — usually  followed  by  to. 

A  brutish  vice. 

Inductive  mainly  to  the  sin  of  Eve.  Milton 

2.  Tending  to  induce  or  cause.  Rare. 

They  may  be  .  .  .  inductive  of  credibility.  Sir  M  Rale. 

3.  Of  or  pertaining  to  logical  induction  ;  ns,  inductive 
method,  reasoning,  syllogism  ;  also,  employing  the  methods 
of  induction  ;  as,  inductive  science. 

4  Physics.  Pertaining  to,  produced  by,  or  operating  by, 
induction  ;  as,  an  inductive  machine  ;  inductive  capacity. 

6.  Introductory. 

inductive  embarrassment  or  retardation,  Teleg .,  the  retarda¬ 
tion  in  signaling  on  an  electric  wire,  produced  by  electro¬ 
static  induction.  It  is  greater  for  submarine  or  under¬ 
ground  cables  than  for  wires  in  air.  —  i.  load,  a  load  on  an 
alternating-current  circuit  in  which  the  current  lags  be¬ 
hind  the  voltage  across  the  load.  — i.  logic,  the  branch  of 
logic  which  deals  with  induction  ;  esp.j  the  logic  or  theory 
of  the  methods  and  reasonings  of  empirical  sciences.  See 
logic. —  1.  method.  See  induction,  4.  —  i.  resistance.  Elec. 
See  resistance,  4.  —  i.  stimulus.  Plant  Physiol an  external 
force  or  stimulus  which  by  its  action  produces  internal 
change  in  an  organism. 

in  duc-tiv'i-ty  (Tn'diik-tTv'T-tT),  n.  Elec.  Capacity  for  in¬ 
duction  ;  specific  inductance. 

In  duc-tom'e-ter  (-tom'e-ter),  n.  [induction  -f-  -meter.] 
Elec.  An  instrument  for  measuring  or  ascertaining  the  de¬ 
gree  or  rate  of  electrical  induction, 
in-duc'tor  (Tn-duk'ter),  n.  [L.,  one  who  stirs  up  or  rouses. 
See  induce.]  1.  A  person  who  introduces  or  initiates  ;  also, 
the  person  who  inducts  another  into  an  office  or  benefice. 
2.  Elec.  A  part  of  an  electrical  apparatus  which  acts  upon 
another,  or  is  itself  acted  upon,  by  induction,  as  a  lami¬ 
nated  mass  of  iron  used  in  a  certain  form  of  dynamo,  or  a 
paper  or  tinfoil  armature  on  an  induction  machine, 
in-due'  (Tn-du'),  v.  t.  ;  in-dued'  (-dud') ;  in-du'ing.  [L.  in- 
duere  to  put  on,  clothe,  fr.  OL.  indu  (fr.  in-  in)  -f-  a  root 
seen  also  in  L.  exuere  to  put  off,  divest,  exuviae  the  skin  of 
an  animal,  slough,  induviae  clothes.  Cf.  endue  to  invest.] 

1  To  take  upon  one’s  self;  to  assume;  to  put  on,  as 
clothes  ;  to  draw  on. 

The  baron  had  indued  a  pair  of  jack  boots  Scott. 

2  To  clothe  ;  to  invest ;  hence,  to  endow  ;  to  furnish  ;  to 
supply,  esp.  with  moral,  mental,  or  spiritual  qualities. 

Indu'd  with  robes  of  various  hue  she  flies.  Dryden. 

Indued  with  intellectual  sense  and  souls  Shak. 


in-duc'tive,  n  An  inducement 
Ohs  [tive.  I 

in-duc'tive-ly,  adv.  of  induc-I 
in  duc'tive-ness,  n.  See -ness. 
in-duc'to-phone  (Yn-dfik'to- 
fbn),  n.  [/H'/j/cDon  -+-  -phone. J 
A  telegraphic  induction  appara¬ 
tus  designed  esp.  for  the  use  of  | 
moving  trains,  a  telephone  being 
used  ns  receiver.  The  system 
has  not  been  practieallv  applied.  1 
in  duc-to'ri  um  (Yn'dnk-tb'rY- 
T/in  ;  201),  n.  [XL.,  fr.  E.  indue-  i 
tion.J  =  induction  coil.  1 


in-duc'to-rv.  a.  [Cf.  LL.  mduc- 
tori  us  misleading.]  Introduc- 
I  tory. 

in-duc'to-scope,  n  [induction 
-+■  -scope  |  Elec.  An  apparatus 
i  for  detecting  induction, 
in-duc'tric  ( Yn-dOk'trYk),  -tri- 
-cal  (-trY-krtl),  a.  [From  induc¬ 
tion,  influenced  bv  electric.] 
Elec.  Inductive;  inducing, 
in-due'ment.  n.  See  -men  r. 
in  du-i'tion  (Yn'dfi-Ysh'rin).  n 
[Irretr.  fr.  L.  indw-re  to  put  on.] 
A  putting  on.  Ohs. 


ale,  senate,  eftre,  Am,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofa  ;  eve,  event,  end,  recent,  maker;  Ice,  Ill;  old,  6bey,  orb,  5dd,  s8ft,  connect ;  use,  unite,  urn,  Up,  circus,  menu  ; 

H  Foreign  Word.  f  Obsolete  Variant  of.  +  combined  with.  =  equals. 
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INEFFECTUAL 


in  dulge'  (Tn-d&lj'),  v.  t. ;  in-duloed'  (-duljd') ;  in-lulg'- 
ing  (-dfil'jTng).  [L.  i indulgere  to  be  kind  or  tender  to 
one.]  1  To  be  complacent  toward  ;  to  give  way  to  ;  not 
to  oppose  or  restrain  ;  specif. :  a  Of  a  habit,  desire,  etc.  : 
to  give  free  course  to  ;  to  give  one’s  self  up  to ;  as,  to  in¬ 
dulge  sloth,  pride,  or  one’s  inclinations,  b  Of  a  person  :  to 
yield  to  the  desire  of  ;  to  gratify  by  compliance  ;  to  humor; 
as,  to  indulge  children  in  whims ;  to  indulge  one’s  self 
in  indolence. 

2  To  grant  as  by  favor;  to  bestow  in  concession,  or  in 
compliance  with  a  wish  or  request.  R are. 

Something  must  be  indulged  to  public  manners.  Jer.  Taylor. 

3.  To  grant  an  indulgence  to. 

Syn.  —  See  gratify. 

In  dulge',  v.  i.  To  indulge  one’s  self ;  to  gratify  one’s  tastes 
or  desires ;  esp.,  to  give  one’s  self  up  (to) ;  to  practice  a 
forbidden  or  questionable  act  without  restraint.  “  Willing 
to  indulge  in  easy  vices.”  Johnson. 

In  dul'gence  (Tn-dQl'jJns),  n.  [L.  indulgentia  :  cf.  F.  in¬ 
dulgence.']  1.  Act,  fact,  or  practice  of  indulging,  or  state 
or  quality  of  being  indulgent ;  gratification  ;  humoring  ; 
license;  specif.,  self -gratification ;  self-indulgence;  as,  a 
man  given  to  indulgence. 

2.  An  indulgent  act;  favor  granted  ;  a  gratification. 

3.  R.  C.  Ch.  a  Remission  of  the  temporal  punishment  due 
to  sins,  after  the  guilt  of  sin  has  been  remitted  by  sincere 
repentance ;  absolution  from  the  censures  and  public  pen¬ 
ances  of  the  church.  It  is  considered  as  a  payment  of  the 
debt  of  justice  to  God  by  the  application  of  the  merits  of 
Christ  and  his  saints  to  the  contrite  soul  through  the 
church.  It  is  therefore  believed  to  diminish  or  destroy 
purgatorial  punishment  due  to  sin.  b  Remission  (of  sins). 
Obs.  c  Loosely,  dispensation. 

4  Eng.  dc  Scot.  Hist,  a  The  grant  or  offer  of  certain  re¬ 
ligious  liberties  as  special  favors,  made  by  Charles  II.  and 
James  II.  to  Protestant  dissenters  and  Roman  Catholics; 
esp.,  that  of  James  II.  in  1687,  which  suspended  the  oper¬ 
ation  of  the  penal  statutes  directed  against  nonconformists 
and  of  all  acts  imposing  a  test  as  a  qualification  for  holding 
lay  or  ecclesiastical  office,  b  The  permission  given  during 
the  same  reigns  to  Scotch  Presbyterian  ministers  to  hold 
services  under  certain  conditions. 

6  Com.  it  Law.  An  extension  of  the  time  for  payment  or 
performance,  granted  as  a  favor.  Cf.  moratorium. 

Syn.  —  See  tolerance. 

in-dul'gence,  t>.  t. ;  -genced  (-jenst) ;  -genc-ing  (-jen-sing). 

1  To  grant  as  a  favor  or  indulgence.  Obs. 

2.  R.  C.  Ch.  To  attach  an  indulgence  to. 

In  dul'gent  (-jent),  a.  [L.  indulgens ,  -enlis.  p.  pr.  of  indul- 
gere:  cf.  F.  indulgent.  See  indulge.]  1.  Indulging  or 
prone  to  indulge  ;  yielding  to  the  wishes,  humor,  or  appe¬ 
tites  of  others;  not  opposing  or  restraining;  compliant; 
lenient ;  as,  an  indulgent  parent ;  indulgent  criticism. 

The  feeble  old,  indulgent  of  their  ease.  Dryden. 

2  Self-indulgent.  Obs. 

ln'du  line  (In'du-ltn ;  -len  ;  184),  n.  Also  -lin  [From  in¬ 
digo.]  Org.  Chem.  Any  of  a  large  series  of  blue  or  violet 
dyes  prepared  by  heating  aminoazo  compounds  with  amines 
in  presence  of  a  mineral  acid,  and  in  other  ways.  They  are 
complex  derivatives  of  quinone,  and  are  further  classified 
as  benzlndalines  (derived  from  benzene),  rosindulines  (from 
benzene  and  naphthaleue),  and  naphthindulines  (from  naph¬ 
thalene).  Closely  allied  to  these  are  the  blackish  or  grayish 
blue  nigrosines.  sometimes  called  gray  tndulinea,  obtained 
by  heating  nitrobenzene  or  nitrophenols  with  certain 
amines.  Insoluble  indulines  and  nigrosines,  as  azodiphenyl 
blue,  Coupier’s  blue,  etc.,  are  basic  dyes,  but  are  used  for 
preparing  acid  dyes  (soluble  in  water)  by  sulphonation. 
Indult'  (Tu-d tilt'),  n.  [L.  indultum  indulgence,  favor,  fr. 
indultus,  p.  p.  of  indulgere :  cf.  It.  in  dult o.  F.  indult.  See 
indulge.]  1.  A  special  privilege  ;  a  license.  Obs. 

2.  R.  C.  Ch.  A  dispensation  granted  by  the  Pope. 

3  =  indulto  b 

lndul'to  (-dul'to),  n.  [Sp.  and  Pg.,  exemption,  privilege.] 
a  =  indult,  1  &  2.  Obs.  b  A  duty  levied  by  the  king 
of  Spain  or  Portugal  on  all  importations, 
ln-du'pli  -cate  (Tn-du'plT-kat),  a.  [/«-  in  -f"  duplicate.] 
Bot.  a  Having  the  edges  bent  abruptly  toward  the  axis; 
—  said  of  the  parts  of  the  calyx  or  corolla  in  aestivation, 
b  Having  the  edges  rolled  inward  and  then  arranged  about 
the  axis  without  overlapping ;  —  said  of  leaves  in  vernation. 
In  du  pli-ca'tion  (-ka'shwn),  n.  [/»-  in  +  duplication .] 
Doubling  or  folding  in,  or  a  case  of  it. 
in-du'pli-ca-tive  (-du'pli-ka-tiv),  a.  Bot.  Having  indupli¬ 
cate  sepals,  petals,  or  leaves. 

ln'du  rate  (Tn'du-rat),  a.  [L.  mduratus,  p.  p.  of  indurate. 

Bee  endure.]  Hardened,  physically  or  morally  ;  indurated, 
ln'du-rate  (-rat),  v.  t.  ;  in'du-rat'ed  (-rat'gd)  ;  in'du-rat'- 
ino  (-rat'Tng).  1.  To  make  hard  ;  to  harden  ;  a6,  great  heat 
indurates  clay;  fossils  indurated  by  exposure  to  the  air. 

2.  To  make  unfeeling  ;  to  deprive  of  sensibility  ;  to  render 
stubborn  or  obdurate. 

3.  To  make  hardy  or  enduring  ;  to  inure, 
ln'du  rate.  v.  i.  1.  To  grow  hard  ;  to  harden. 

2.  To  become  established  or  deep-rooted, 
ln'du-rat  ed  (-rat'gd),  p.  a.  Hardened  ;  indurate. 

Syn,  —  See  obdurate. 

Indurated  talc,  Min.,  an  impure,  slaty  talc,  with  a  nearly 
compact  texture,  and  greater  hardness  than  common  talc. 
In  dU  ra'tion  (Tn'du-ra'slmn),  7i.  [F.  induration ,  LL.  in- 

duratio  hardness  of  heart.]  1.  Act  or  process  of  growing 
hard,  or  state  of  being  or  of  having  become  hard. 

2.  A  hardened  mass  or  formation. 

3.  Hardness  of  character,  manner,  sensibility,  etc.  ;  ob¬ 
duracy  ;  stiffness  ;  want  of  pliancy  or  feeling. 


ln'du  ra  tlve  (Tn'du-ra-tTv),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to,  or  pro¬ 
ducing,  induration. 

ln'du-rite  (-rit),  n.  [From  indurate,  v.  <.]  A  smokeless 
powder  made  by  treating  guncotton  with  nitrobenzene, 
forming  the  pasty  product  into  granules,  threads,  or  cords, 
and  hardening  it  by  the  action  of  hot  water  or  steam. 
In'dus  (Tn'dus),  v.  A stron.  A  southern  constellation  be¬ 

tween  Grus  and  Pavo. 

ln-du'sl-al  (Tn-du'zl-al),  a.  [See  indusium.]  Of,  pertain¬ 
ing  to,  or  containing,  larval  cases  of  insects, 
induaial  limestone,  Paleon .,  a  fresh-water  limestone,  found 
in  Auvergne,  France,  and  some  other  localities,  largely 
composea  of  the  agglomerated  cases  of  caddis  worms, 
in  du'si  ate  (-at),  a.  Bot.  Furnished  with  an  indusium. 
in  du'si  form  (-f6rm),  a.  [intiimum  -f"  -form.]  Bot. 

Having  the  form  of  an  indusium. 

In  du'si  um  (-zT-am  ;  277),  n.  ;  pi.  -sia  (-a).  [L.,  an  under¬ 
garment,  fr.  induere  to  put  on.]  1.  Bot.  a  In  ferns,  an 
outgrowth  of  the  leaf  which  covers  or  invests  the  sori  in 
many  species.  It  varies  much  in  shape  and  size,  and  is 
often  important  in  classification.  See  fern,  lllust.  b  A 
cuplike  fringe  of  collecting  hairs  surrounding  the  stigma 
in  the  Goodeniaceae.  c  The  annulus  in  certain  fungi. 

2.  Zool.  The  larval  case  of  an  insect, 
in  dus'tri-al  (Tn-dus'tri-al),  a.  [Cf.  F.  industrial ,  LL.  in¬ 
dustrials .  See  industry.]  1.  Relating  to  industry  or 
labor  as  an  economic  factor,  or  to  a  branch  or  the  branches 
of  industry  ;  of  the  nature  of,  or  constituting,  an  industry 
or  industries  ;  as,  industrial  work  or  employments ;  char¬ 
acterized  by  highly  developed  industries  ;  as,  an  industrial 
nation  ;  engaged  in  industries,  esp.  in  the  manual  labor  of 
industries  ;  as,  the  industrial  classes  ;  derived  from  indus¬ 
try,  or  human  toil,  rather  than  from  natural  advantage  on 
the  one  hand  or  mere  pecuniary  profit  on  the  other  ;  as,  in¬ 
dustrial  wealth  ;  an  industrial  (that  is,  a  cultivated)  crop  ; 
pertaining  to,  or  aiding,  those  engaged  in  industries;  as, 
industrial  wages  or  obligations  ;  industrial  training. 

2.  Devoted  to  industrial  training  or  development  ,  as,  an 
industrial  school  (see  in  Phrases ,  below). 

3.  Belonging  to  industrial  life  insurance  ;  as,  industrial 
policies. 

industrial  colony.  Economics ,  a  colony,  or  settlement,  es¬ 
tablished  for  the  purpose  of  giving  employment  to  the 
unemployed,  or  for  training  defectives,  vagrants,  or 
others  who  become  public  charges,  in  habits  of  industry. 

—  i.  exhibition,  an  exhibition  of  industrial  products.  —  i.  in¬ 
surance,  a  form  of  life  insurance  arranged  to  place  insur¬ 
ance  within  the  reach  of  the  poorer  classes,  esp.  those  en 
gaged  in  industrial  occupations,  by  means  of  policies  of 
insurance  placed  upon  the  lives  of  minors  as  well  as  adults 
in  sums  of  $15  to  $500,  with  premiums  payable  in  small 
weekly  installments.  —  i.  partnership.  Economics,  that  sys¬ 
tem  of  remunerating  workmen  in  which  the  workman 
shares  in  the  profits  and  (in  the  best  use  of  the  term)  also 
contributes  from  his  wages  towards  losses  ,  —  sometimes 
used  as  equiv.  to  profit  snaring.  —  I.  Revolution,  Economics, 
the  series  of  changes  which  took  place  in  the  methods, 
etc.,  of  agriculture  and  manufacturing  in  England  early  in 
the  19th  century.  —  i.  school,  a  school  for  training  pupils  in 
the  industrial  arts ;  often,  specif.,  such  a  school  for  young 
persons  committed  to  it  by  legal  proceedings. 

in  dus'tri-al,  n.  1.  A  person  employed  in  an  industrial 
pursuit ;  esp.,  one  engaged  in  manufacturing  industry,  as 
distinguished  from  merchant  and  agriculturist. 

2.  Finance.  A  stock,  bond,  or  other  security  based  upon 
the  assets  of  an  industrial  corporation  or  enterprise.  Cant. 
ln-dus'trl-al  ism  (-Tz’m),  n.  A  social  organization  or  sys¬ 
tem  founded  upon  or  made  with  reference  to  industrial 
occupations;  — contrasted,  for  example,  with  militarism. 
Cf.  mercantilism,  commercialism. 

in  dus'tri  al  ist.  n.  [indnstidal  -f-  -ist ;  cf.  F.  industri¬ 
alists .]  A  person  engaged  in,  or  connected  with,  some  in¬ 
dustry  ;  a  manufacturer  or  operative, 
in-dus'tri  al-ize  (-Tz),  v.  t. ;  -ized  (-Izd) ;  -iz'ing  (-Iz/Tng). 
To  make  industrial ;  to  affect  with,  or  give  over  to,  indus¬ 
trialism  :  as,  to  industrialize  Indians, 
in-dus'tri  ous  (-ms),  a.  [L.  industrius.  indusiriosus :  cf. 
F .industrieux.  See  industry.]  1.  Exhibiting,  or  marked 
by,  intelligent  work  ;  skillful  ;  clever  ;  ingenious.  Obs. 

2  Steadily  and  perseveringly  active;  painstaking;  zeal¬ 
ous  ;  as,  he  was  negligent  in  business,  but  industi'ious  in 
pleasure  ;  an  industrious  mischief-maker. 

Industrious  to  seek  out  the  truth  of  all  things.  Spenser. 

3  Exhibiting,  or  marked  by,  design  or  purpose  ;  intention¬ 
al  ;  voluntary.  Obs. 

4.  Given  to  industry ;  characterized  by  diligence  ;  con¬ 
stantly,  regularly,  or  habitually  occupied  ;  busy ;  assidu¬ 
ous  ;  not  slothful  or  idle  ;  —  commonly  implying  devotion 
to  lawful  and  useful  labor. 

(France]  is  at  once  the  most  industrious  and  the  least  indus¬ 
trial  of  the  great  nations.  W.  C.  Brownell. 

5.  Of  or  pertaining  to  industry  ;  industrial.  Rare. 

Syn.  —  See  busy. 

—  in-dus'tri  ous  ly.  adv.  —  in-dus'tri  ous-ness.  n. 

in'dus-try  (Tn'dus-trT),  n.  ;  pi.  -tries  (-tnz).  [L.  indus- 

tria,  cf.  industrius  diligent ;  of  uncertain  origin  :  cf.  F. 
industrie.']  1.  Skill;  cleverness,  ingenuity.  Obs. 

2.  A  use  of  skill  or  craft ;  a  contrivance.  Obs. 

3.  Habitual  diligence  in  any  employment  or  pursuit ; 
steady  attention  to  business  ;  assiduity  ;  as,  liis  work 
shows  more  industry  than  judgment. 

4.  Pol.  Fcon.  Systematic  labor  or  habitual  employment ; 
esp.,  human  exertion  employed  for  the  creation  of  value, 
regarded  by  some  as  a  species  of  capital  or  wealth  ;  labor. 
5  Any  department  or  branch  of  art,  occupation,  or  busi¬ 
ness  ;  esp.,  one  which  employs  much  labor  and  capital  and 


is  a  distinct  branch  of  trade;  as,  the  sugar  industry ;  the 
iron  industry  ;  the  cotton  industry  ;  agricultural  industries. 

6.  A  well-known  European  variety  of  gooseberry. 

Syn.  —  Perseverance,  activity,  laboriousuess,  attention, 
in  du'vi  aB  (Tn-du'vT-e),  n.  pi.  [L.,  clothes,  fr.  induere  to 
put  on.  See  indue.]  Bot.  a  Any  persistent  portion  of  a 
perianth,  b  Leaves  which  after  w  ithering  remain  attached 
to  the  stem,  c  Scale  leaves.  — in-du'vi-al  (-al),  a. 
in  dwell'  (Tn'dwgF),  v.  t.  <&  i.  ;  in'dwelt'  (-dwSlt') ;  in'- 
dwell'ing.  To  dwell  in  ;  to  abide  within  ;  to  inhabit. 

The  Holy  Ghost  became  a  dove,  not  as  a  symbol,  but  as  a  con¬ 
stantly  indwelt  form.  Milnuin. 

in'dwell  er  (-er),  n.  An  inhabitant ;  also,  a  sojourner, 
in'dwell  ing,  n.  Residence  within,  as  in  the  heart. 

-ine  ( for  j non .  see  Guide  to  Pron.,  §§  1S3,  184).  [L.  -inus, 
-ina,  -inum  an  adj.  ending  ;  sometimes  through  F.  -in,  - ine. ] 

1.  A  suffix  of  adjectives,  denoting  of  or  pertaining  to,  like , 
characterized  by;  as  in  feminine,  canmc,  Florentine,  bovine. 

2.  [L.  -ina,  an  abstract  fern,  ending.]  A  noun  suffix,  as 
indiscipline,  rapine,  medicine,  doctrine. 

3.  A  feminine  suffix,  commonly  from  French  -ine,  of  vary¬ 
ing  origin  ;  cf.  heroine,  Caroline,  Josephine,  landgravine. 

-ine  (-in  ;  -en  ;  184).  [Cf.  F.  -ine,  L.  -inus,  fern,  -ina,  adj. 
suffix.]  Chem.  A  suffix  used  in  forming  the  names  of 
certain  elements,  as  chlorine,  and  compounds,  as  arsine  ; 
specif.,  in  organic  chemistry  :  a  As  a  termination  for 
members  of  the  acetylene  series  of  hydrocarbons,  as  hex- 
ine.  b  As  a  termination  for  substances  having  a  basic  na¬ 
ture  ;  as,  quinine,  guanidine,  etc.  Names  of  basic  organic 
substances,  as  alkaloids,  are  systematically  written  with 
the  ending  -ine  ;  those  of  neutral  substances,  as  proteids, 
glucosides,  etc.,  should  commonly  be  spelled  with  -in  ;  as, 
gelatin,  amygdalin,  etc.  This  rule  does  not  apply  to  the 
many  commercial  or  popular  names  in  -ine;  as.  gasoline, 
vaseline,  etc.  Some  chemists  prefer  -in  for  basic  sub¬ 
stances  also,  and  the  form  in  -in  is  recognized  as  an  alter¬ 
native  spelling  in  such  cases  in  this  Dictionary, 
in-earth'  (Tn-Grth'),  v.  t.  1.  To  inter. 

2.  To  make  earthly.  Rare. 

in  e'bri-ant  (Tn-e'brT-ant),  a.  [L.  inebrians ,  p.  pr.  of  ine¬ 
briate.  See  inebriate.]  Intoxicating. —n.  An  intoxicant, 
in-enari  ate  (-at),  v.  t. ;  in-e'bri-at'ed  (-at'Sd);  in-e'bri- 
at'ing  (-at'Tng).  [L.  inebriatus,  p.  p.  of  inebriate  to  in¬ 
ebriate  ;  in-  in  -f-  ebi'iare  to  make  drunk,  fr.  ebrius  drunk. 
See  ebriety.]  1.  To  make  drunk  ;  to  intoxicate. 

2.  Hence,  to  disorder  the  senses  of ;  to  exhilarate  as  if  by 
liquor  ;  to  deprive  of  sense  and  judgment ;  also,  to  stupefy. 

The  inebriating  effect  of  popular  applause.  Macaulay. 

3.  To  refresh  as  with  drink  ;  drench  ;  wet.  Obs.  OxJ.  E.  D. 
in-e'bri-ate  (-at),  a  [L.  inebriatus,  p.  p.]  Intoxicated  ; 

drunk  ;  habitually  given  to  drink  ;  stupefied. 

Thus  spake  Peter,  as  a  man  inebriate  and  made  drunken  with 
the  sweetness  of  this  vision,  not  knowing  what  he  said.  Udall. 
Syn.  —  See  drunk. 

in-e'bri-ate,  n.  One  who  is  drunk  or  intoxicated  ;  esp.,  a 
habitual  drunkard  ;  as,  an  asylum  for  inebriates. 
in  e  bri-a'tion  (-a'slmn),  n.  [L.  inebriation  Act  of  ine¬ 
briating,  or  condition  of  being  inebriated  ;  intoxication ; 
fig.,  deprivation  of  sense  and  judgment  by  anything  that 
exhilarates.  “  The  inebriation  of  prosperity.”  Macaulay. 
ln  e-bri'e-ty  (Tn'e-brl'e-tT),  n.  [See  inebriate,  ebriety.] 
Inebriation  ;  intoxication  ;  drunkenness, 
in  ed'i  ble  (Tn-gd'T-b’l),  a.  [Cf.  LL.  inedibilis.  See  in- 
not ;  edible.]  Not  edible;  not  fit  for  food.  —  in-ed  i-bll'- 
i-ty  (-bil'T-tT),  n. 

in-ed'it  ed  (Tn-Sd'T-tSd),  a.  Not  edited  ;  unpublished. 
in-eLfa-bU'i-ty  (Tn-gfVi-bTl'T-tT),  n.  [L.  ineff abilitas :  cf. 
F.  ineff abilitS. ]  Quality  or  state  of  being  ineffable  ;  inef¬ 
fableness  ;  unspeakableness. 

ln-ei'ia  ble  (Tn-Sf'a-b’l),  a.  [L.  ineffabilis :  cf.  F.  ineffable. 
See  in-  not;  effable,  fame.]  1.  Incapable  of  being  ex¬ 
pressed  in  words ;  unspeakable  ;  unutterable ;  indescrib¬ 
able  ;  as,  the  inefi'able  joys  of  heaven. 

2.  Not  to  be  uttered  ;  as,  the  ineffable  name  of  Jehovah. 

3.  Unpronounceable.  Obs.  <t*  R. 

4.  Math.  Surd  ;  irrational.  Obs. 

Syn.  —  Unutterable,  inexpressible.— Ineffable,  unspeak¬ 
able  agree  in  suggesting  that  w  hich  cannot  be  uttered  or 
which  transcends  expression  ;  they  are  often  used  without 
distinction  ;  as,  “  joy  unspeakable  and  full  of  glory  ”  (1  Pet. 

1.  8):  44 sense  of  new  joy  ineffable  diffused”  {Milton).  In 
modern  usage  ineffable  (tne  less  popular  word)  is  often 
an  emphatic  synonym  for  44  supreme  ;  ”  unspeakable  more 
frequently  suggests  its  literal  significance ;  as,  ineffable 
content,  ineffable  disgust;  44  twisted  shapes  of  lust,  un¬ 
speakable,  abominMe  ”  {Tennyson)',  “a  thousand  memo¬ 
ries  .  .  .  unspeakable  for  sadness  ”  (id.) ;  44  My  nights  were 
unspeakable ”  (Jane  W.  Carlyle)',  the  unspeakable  Turk. 
Ineffable  is  usually  applied  to  good  or  pleasant  things ; 
unspeakable  is  apparently  getting  a  turn  toward  bad  ones. 

ilLef-face'a-ble  (Tn'g-fas'd-b’l),  a.  [iw-  not  efi'aceable  • 
cf.  F.  ineff a$ able n  Not  effaceable;  indelible;  ineradicable. — 
in  el-face  a-bil'i  ty  (-bTl'T-tT),  n.  —  in  ef  lace'a  bly,  adv. 
in  e!  fect'i  ble  (-fgk'tT-b’l),  a.  1.  Ineffectual;  ineffective  ; 
also,  not  to  be  effected  by  ordinary  causation.  Obs. 

2.  Incapable  of  being  effected  ;  impracticable.  Rare. 
in'ef-fec'tive  (-fSk'tTv),  a.  [in-  not  -j-  effective .]  1.  Not 

producing,  or  incapable  of  producing,  the  intended  effect ; 
ineffectual ;  as,  an  ineffective  appeal  ;  ineffective  effort. 

2.  Not  capable  of  performing  the  required  work  or  duties  ; 
inefficient ;  incapable  ;  as,  ineffective  troops  or  workmen. 

3.  Wanting  in  aesthetic  merit ;  as,  inefi'ective  design, 
in'ef-fec'tive,  n.  All  ineffective  person  ;  a  person  unfit  for 

service,  as  in  an  army. 

in'ef-fec'tu-al  (-f5k'^u-a.l),  a.  Not  effectual  ;  not  producing 
the  proper  or  usual  effect ;  without  effect ;  ineffective  ;  in- 


in-dulge'a-ble.  a.  See -able. 
in-dulged'  (Tn-dBljd'),  ]>.;>.  of 
indulge.  Specif.:  Having  re¬ 
ceived  an  indulgence.  [/?are.| 
ln-dnlge'ment. //.  See  -mext.I 
in-dul'gen-cy  On-dill'i^n-sT),  n. 
Indulgence.  Obs.  or  fl. 
ln'dal  gen'tial  (T  n'd  fi  1-i  5n'- 
Rlv>l),  n.  R.  C.  Ch.  Relating 
to  indulgences.  Obs.  —  in  dul- 

fen 'tial-ly.  adv.  Obs.  [gent. I 
n-dul'genfc-ly,  adv.  of  jndul-| 
in-dulg'er  (ln-dfil'jpr),  n  One 
who  indulges.  (Indulge.  05s.| 
in-dul'gi-ate(Tn-dnl'jT-at),  1. 1 
in-dulg'lng-ly,  adv.  of  indulg¬ 
ing,  p.  pr.  (of  INDUCTIVE.  | 

in-dul'tif.  Ohs.  erroneous  form  | 
indument,  n.  [L.  indumentum 
covering.  See  indue  ;  cf  in- 


DUEMENT.]  ObS.  1-  (/""". 
In'dfl-mrnt)  Clothing;  gar¬ 
ment  ;  investiture  ;  covering. 

2.  (/iron.  Yn-du'nv'nt)  Indue- 
ment  ;  also,  endowment. 

3.  (/iron.  Tn'-;  =  indumentum. 
in  du-men'tum  i-men't'/m),  n. 
[L.,  a  covering.]  1.  Zool.  En¬ 
tire  feathery  covering  of  a  bird. 
2.  Bot.  A  dense  woolly  pubes¬ 
cence. 

in-du'na(Yn-doo'na),  n.  [Zulu  ] 
A  chief  officer  under  a  Kafir  or 
Zulu  king.  [oeon.I 

ln-dun'geon.  Tar  of  endux-! 
in-du'per-a'tor,  u.  [OL.]  Im- 
perator.  Obs. 

II  in  du'plo  (dQ'plo).  [L  1  Jau\ 
In  double;  as,  dnmna  in  duplo, 
double  damages 


ln-dur'a-ble.  in-dur'ance.  etc. 

I  ENDURABLE,  etc. 
ln-dur'a-ble.  a.  See  in-,  not. 
ln-dur'and,  />rrp.  During.  Obs. 
Scot 

in-dur'ant,  n.  (L.  mdnrnns. 
-antis,  p.  pr.]  An  indurative 
medicine,  Obs. 

in'du  ras'cent  (Yn'dfi-rSs'ent), 
a.  [See  indurate,  a  ]  Bot 
Becoming  hard.  Rare.  [Ohs.  | 
in-dur'a-tize,  r.  t.  To  harden.  | 
in-dure',  >•.  t.  To  indurate.  Obs. 
in-dur'et-ness,  n.  Induration. 
Obs.  Scot. 

in-dur'ing.  f  enduring,  prep. 
in-du'si-at  ed  ( Tn-da'zY-aUed), 
a.  Indnsiate.  Rare.  [trial.] 
in-dua'tri-al-ly.  adv.  of  Indus-] 
in-dus'tri-al-ness.  n.  Spc-ves*. 


in-dus'trous.  +  industrious. 
in-dute',  a.  |  L.  imlutus ,  p.  p.] 
Clot  lied  ;  endued.  Obs. 
in-du'tion.  Obs.  variant  read¬ 
ing  for  induction,  inference, 
in  du'vi  ate.  a.  Bot.  Covered 
with  induvice. 
indwir.  +  endure. 

In'dy  (Yn'dT),  n.  |L.  India.] 
India.  Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 
ine.  +  inn. 

i'ne.  prep.  In  ;  into.  Obs. 
in-ease',  r.t  To  ease;  allay.  Obs. 
ineaw.  •(*  knew. 
in-e'bri-a-cy  (Yn-e'brY-d-sY),  n. 
Drunkenness ;  intemperance. 
Rare.  (drunk.  Ob*.  | 

in-e'bri-ate.  v.  i.  To  become | 
in-e'bri-a-tive  C-E-tYv),  a.  Intox- 
icative:  pert,  toinebrintion  Obs. 


in-e'bri-ous  (-ws),  a  a  Inebriat¬ 
ing.  Obs.  b  Inebriated;  intoxi¬ 
cated;  addicted  to  drink 
ineche,  r.  t.  To  add  as  an  inser¬ 
tion;  -  better  in  eche.  Obs. 
in-e  co-nom'ic,  a.  See  is-,  not. 
-  in  e-con'o-my,  n 
ined.  Abbr.  ineditus  (L.,  not 
made  known,  unpublished) 
in-edge',  v  t.  To  edge  in.  Obs. 
In-ed  u-ca-bil'i-a  (Yn-fd^ft-kd- 
bTl'l-d),  n.  jil  [NL.  See  in- 
not  ;  e du cable.]  Zofil .  An  arti¬ 
ficial  series  of  placental  mam¬ 
mals  includingthe  bats. rodents, 
edentates,  and  insectivores,  in 
which  the  brain  is  less  devel¬ 
oped  than  m  the  bicher  series, 
Educabilia.  —  in-ed  u-ca-til'i- 
an  (-An),  a.  Sr  n. 


in-ed 'u-ca-ble.  a.  See  in-,  not. 
in-ed  u-ca'tion,  n  Want  of  edu¬ 
cation.  Rare. 

i-nde'  (e'na'),  n  (F..  prob.  fr. 
a  native  name.]  Arrow  poison 
from  an  African  apocynaceous 
plant  ( Strophanthus  h'ispidus). 
ln-ef'fa-ble  (Y  n-5  f'd-b’I),  n. 

1.  pi.  Trousers  Humorous. 

2.  A  person  not  to  be  mentioned 
in-ef'fa-ble-ness.  n.  See  -ness. 
in-ef'fa-bly,  adv.  of  in  effable. 
in  ef  fect 'l-bly,  adv.  of  inek- 

FF.CTIBLE. 

in  ef-fec'tion-at.  a.  [See  in- not, 

AFFECT ;  Cf.  AFFECTIONATE.] 
Impartial.  Obs  Scot 
in  ef-fec'tive-ly.  adv.  of  inef¬ 
fective. 

in  ef-fec'tive-nes*.  n.  See -ness. 


food,  foot ;  out,  oil ;  chair  ;  go  ;  sing,  iijk  ;  44*en,  thin  ;  nature,  verdure  (250) ;  k  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144) ;  boN  ;  yet ;  zh  —  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Guide. 

Full  explanations  of  Abbreviations,  Signs,  etc.,  Immediately  precede  the  Aocubulary. 
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INEXORABLE 


efficient;  weak;  useless;  futile;  unavailing;  as,  an  inef¬ 
fectual  attempt ;  an  ineffectual  expedient. 

Syn.  —  Inefficient,  inefficacious,  vain,  fruitless,  unavail¬ 
ing,  futile.  See  useless. 

inei-fec'tu-al'i-ty  (Tn'S-fSk't^-Sl'T-tY),  n.  Ineffectual 
quality  or  state  ;  also,  something  ineffectual. 
in-ef'fi-ca'ciOUS  (Tn-gf'T-ka'shfis),  a.  [in-  not  -f-  efficacious : 
cf.  F.  inefficace ,  L.  inefficax.]  Not  efficacious  ;  not  having 
power  to  produce  the  effect  desired ;  inadequate  ;  ineffi¬ 
cient  ;  impotent.  —  in  of  fl  ca'cious  ly,  adv.  —  in-ef'fi- 
ca'cious  ness,  n. 

The  authority  of  Parliament  must  become  inefficacious  ...  to 
restrain  the  growth  of  disorders.  Burke. 

in-ef'li-ca-cy  (Tn-ef'T-kd-sT),  n.  [L.  inefficacia .  See  in- 
not ;  efficacy.]  Want  of  power  to  produce  the  desired 
or  proper  effect  ;  inefficiency ;  ineffectualness  ;  futility ; 
fruitlessness;  as,  the  inefficacy  of  a  medicine, 
in'ef-fi'cien-cy  (Yn'S-fTsh'gn-sT),  n.  1.  Quality,  state,  or 
fact  of  being  inefficient ;  want  of  power  or  energy  sufficient 
for  the  desired  effect ;  inefficacy ;  incapacity ;  as,  he  was 
discharged  from  his  position  for  inefficiency. 

2.  Meek.  A  fraction  expressing  the  losses  in  a  machine 
transforming  or  transmitting  energy  and  numerically  equal 
to  unity  minus  the  efficiency. 

in  ef  fi'cient  (-fYsh'ent),  a.  1.  Not  efficient ;  not  produc¬ 
ing  the  effect  intended  or  desired  ;  inefficacious ;  as,  ineffi¬ 
cient  means  or  measures. 

2.  Incapable  of,  or  indisposed  to,  the  effective  performance 
of  duties  ;  as,  an  inefficient  workman  or  administrator, 
in  ef-fi'eient,  n.  An  inefficient  person, 
in'e-lab'o-rate  (Yn'e-lSb'o-rat),  a.  [Cf.  L.  inelaboratus  un¬ 
labored.  See  in-  not;  elaborate.]  Not  elaborate;  not 
wrought  with  care  ;  crude.  —  in/6-lab/0-rate-ly,  adv. 
ine-las'tic  (-ISs'tTk),  a.  Not  elastic,  —in'  e- las  tic 'i  t  y 
(-lSs-tTs'T-tY),  n. 

in  el'e  gance  (Tn-Sl'e-gans)  )  n. ;  pi.  inelegances  (-gdn- 
in-el'e-gan-cy  (-gan-sT)  |  sgz),  inelegancies  (-gan-siz). 
[Cf.  L.  ineleyanlia ,  F.  inelegance .]  1.  Quality,  state,  or 

fact  of  being  inelegant ;  want  of  elegance  ;  want  of  refine¬ 
ment,  beauty,  or  polish  in  language,  manners,  etc. 

The  notorious  inelegance  of  her  figure.  T.  Hook. 

2.  Anything  inelegant;  as,  inelegancies  of  style. 

3.  Math.  Inversion  in  the  natural  sequence  of  propositions, 
in- el'e  g  ant  (-gant),  a.  [L.  inelegans:  cf.  F.  inelegant. 

See  in-  not ;  elegant.]  Not  elegant ;  deficient  in  beauty, 
polish,  refinement,  grace,  or  ornament ;  wanting  in  any¬ 
thing  which  correct  taste  requires.  — ln-el'e-gant-ly,  adv. 

Style  often  obscure,  always  .  .  .  inelegant.  Blair. 
in-el'I-gi-bie  (Tn-81'T-jT-b’l),  a.  [in-  not  -J-  eligible :  cf.  F. 
ineligible.']  1.  Not  eligible  ;  not  qualified  to  be  chosen  for 
an  office  ;  not  worthy  to  be  chosen  or  preferred. 

2.  Not  expedient  or  desirable.  Obs. 

—  in-el  i-gi-bil'i-ty  (-bTl'T-tT),  in  el'I  gi-ble-ness,  n.— 
in-el'i-gi-bly,  adv. 

in-el'i-gi  ble,  n.  A  person  ineligible,  esp.  as  a  suitor, 
in-el'o-quent  (Tn-gl'6-kwent),  a.  [Cf.  L.  ineloquens ,  F. 
ineloquent.  See  in-  not ;  eloquent.]  Not  eloquent ;  want¬ 
ing  in  eloquence.  —  in-el'O-quent-ly,  adv. 
in  e-luc'ta  bio  (Tn'e-luk'ta-b’l),  a.  [L.  ineluctabilis ;  in- 
not  -}-  eluctabilis  to  be  surmounted,  fr.  eluctari  to  struggle 
out  of,  to  surmount :  cf.  F.  ineluctable.  See  eluctate. j 
Not  to  be  overcome  ;  irresistible;  inevitable.  “ Ineluctable 
conditions  of  matter.”  Hamerton.  —  in'e-luc'ta-bly,  adv. 
ln  e-lud'i  ble  (-liid'T-b’l),  a.  Incapable  of  being  eluded, 
-inene.  Chem.  A  suffix  sometimes  used  in  naming  hydro¬ 
carbons  of  the  acetylene  series  ;  as,  propmewe  (allyleue). 

In  ept'  (Tn-8pt'),  a.  [L.  ineptus ;  in-  not  -f-  aphis  apt,  fit : 
cf.  F.  inepte.  Cf.  inapt.]  1.  Not  apt  or  fit ;  unsuited  or 
unsuitable  ;  devoid  of  fitness  or  aptitude. 

Aristotelian  philosophy  is  niejjt  for  new  discoveries  Glamnll 

2.  Not  apt  for  the  occasion  ;  unbecoming  ;  out  of  place. 

3.  Not  consonant  with  reason  ;  absurd  ;  foolish. 

To  view  attention  as  a  special  act  of  intelligence,  and  to  distin¬ 
guish  it  from  consciousness,  is  utterly  inept  Sir  W.  Hamilton. 

4.  Law.  Null  or  void.  Rare  or  Scot. 

in-ept'i-tude  (Tn-8p'tT-tud),  n.  [L.  ineptitudo :  cf.  OF.  in¬ 
eptitude.]  Quality  of  being  inept;  specif.:  a  Unfitness; 
inaptitude;  unsuitableness;  as,  ineptitude  for  society,  b  Ab¬ 
surdity  ;  nonsense  ;  a  foolish  action  or  utterance, 
ln-e'qual  (Tn-e'kwal),  a.  [L.  inaequalis.  See  in-  not; 
equal.]  1.  Unequal.  Archaic. 

2.  Uneven,  as  a  surface 

in'e-qual'i-ty  (Tn'e-kw51'T-tT).  n.  ;  pi.  -ties  (-tTz).  [L.  in- 

aequalitas :  cf.  OF.  inequalite.]  1.  Quality  of  being  un¬ 
equal  ;  want  of  equality  in  any  respect  ;  disproportion  ; 
unevenness  ;  disparity  ;  diversity. 

Notwithstanding  which  inequality  of  number,  it  was  resolved 
in  a  council  of  war  to  fight  the  Dutch  fleet.  Ludlow. 

Sympathy  is  rarely  strong  where  there  is  a  great  inequality  of 
condition.  *  *  Macaulay. 

2.  Disproportion  to  any  office  or  purpose  ;  inadequacy. 

3.  Lack  of  proper  proportion  or  distribution,  or  a  case  of  it. 

4-  Unevenness ;  want  of  levelness ;  the  alternate  rising 
and  falling  of  a  surface  ;  as,  the  inequalities  of  the  surface 
of  the  earth,  or  of  a  marble  slab,  etc. 

5-  Variableness,  changeableness,  or  inconstancy,  as  of  the 
weather,  feelings,  etc. 

Inequality  of  air  is  ever  an  enemy  to  health.  Bacon. 
6.  Math.  An  expression  consisting  of  two  unequal  quanti¬ 


in'ef-fec'tu  al  ly,  adv.  of  inef¬ 
fectual.  See-i.v. 
in  ef-fec'tu-al  ness,//.  See  -ness. 
in-efTer-ves'cent,  a.  See  in-, 
not.  —  in-effer-vea'cence,  n. 
in-eFfer-ves'ci-ble  (I  n-P  f  ?  r- 
vgs'Y-b’l),  a.  Not  susceptible  of 
effervescence.  —  in-effer-vesci- 
bil'i-ty  (-sY-bll'T-tT). ;/. 
in-ef'fi-cac'i  ty  (-k  &  s'T-t  Y),  n. 
Inefficacy.  Rare. 
in'ef  fi'clence  (Yn-'c-fish'fns),  n.  | 
Inefficiency.  [cient.  I 

in  ef-fi'cient-ly.ac/i*.  of  ineffi-| 
in  ef'fre-nate.  a.  [L.  ineffire- 
vatu*.]  Unbridled.  Obs. 
in  ef-ful'gent,  a.  See  in-,  not 
Rare.  [O&s.l 

inegal,  a.  [F.  indgaf.]  Unequal.  I 
i-neiled.  Obs.  p.  p.  of  nail. 
in'e-lab'o-rat  ed,o.  See  in-,  not. 
in'e-las'ti-cate,  v.  t.  To  make 
inelastic. 

in'e-lim'i-na-ble,  a.  See  in-,  not. 
in  el'o-quence,  n.  Lack  of  elo¬ 
quence.  [not.  I 

ln-em'bry-o-nate,  a.  See  ix-,| 
In  e  mend'a-ble,  a.  See  in-,  not. 


in-e'mo-tiv'i-ty  (Yn-c'mij-tYv'Y- 
tT).  n.  See  in-,  not. 
in-em'u-lous,  a.  See  in-,  not. 
hUe-nar'ra-ble  (Yn'?-nttr'd-b’l), 
a.  [L.  inenarrabilis ;  in-  not  4- 
enarrabilis  that  may  be  related; 
fr.  enarrare  to  relate  :  cf.  F.  in- 
i inarrable .  See  enarkation.] 
Incapable  of  being  narrated  ;  in¬ 
describable  ;  ineffable  Obs. 
in-en'er-get'ic,  a.  See  in-,  not 
in  e-nod 'able  (Yn/£-nodr<'>-b,l), 
a.  [in-  not  +  L.  enndnre  to  free 
from  knots.]  That  cannot  be 
untied.  Obs. 
i-nent'.  anf.nt. 
in  e  nu'cle  a-ble  (Yn/?-nQ'klf:- 
d-b’l),a.  [See  in-  not ;  enucle¬ 
ate.]  Not  enucleable. 
in-ept'ly,  adv.  of  inept. 
in-ept'ness.  v.  See  -ness. 
in-e'qua-ble,  a.  See  in-, not.  R. 
in  e  qual  i-ta'ri-an  (Yn'f-kwbl'- 
Y-ta'rY-dn),  n.  One  who  believes 
that  men  nre  not  born  equal.  R. 
in-e'qual-ly,  adv.  of  in  equal. 
in'e-qua'tion  (Yn't-kwa'shun), 
n.  Math.  An  inequality. 


ties,  with  the  sign  of  inequality  (>,  <,  or  £)  between 
them  ;  as,  the  inequality  2  <3,  or  4  :>  1,  a b. 

7-  Astron.  An  irregularity  or  a  deviation  in  the  motion 
of  a  planet  or  satellite  from  uniform  mean  motion ;  the 
amount  of  such  deviation. 

8  Rhys.  Geog.  Diurnal  inequality  of  the  tides;  a  differ¬ 
ence  in  height  of  successive  day  tides  and  night  tides,  due 
chiefly  to  the  moon’s  declination. 

Syn.  —  See  disparity. 

in-equi-lat'er-al  (Tn-e'kwT-IXt'er-Sl),  a.  1.  Having  un¬ 
equal  sides  ;  unsymmetrical ;  unequal-sided. 

2.  Z ool.  a  In  Mollusca,  having  the  two  ends  unequal,  as 
in  most  lamellibranch  shells,  b  In  Foraminifera,  having 
the  convolutions  of  the  shell  wound  obliquely  around  an 
axis,  not  lying  in  one  plane. 

in-e'qui  lo'bate  (-lo'bat),  a.  [ip-  not  -f-  equi-  -f-  lobate.] 
Bot.  &  Zool.  Unequally  or  irregularly  lobed. 
in  eq'ui  ta  ble  (Tn-Sk'wY-ta-b’l),  a.  Not  equitable  ;  not 
just ;  unfair.  —  in  eq'ui  ta  bly,  adv. 

in  eq'ui-ty  (-tT),  n.  ;  pi.  -TIES  (-tTz).  Want  of  equity  ;  in¬ 
justice  ;  unfairness,  or  a  case  of  it. 
in-e'qui-valve'  (Tn-e'kwT-v&lv'),  a.  Zool.  Having  unequal 
valves,  as  the  shell  of  an  oyster  or  a  brachiopod. 
in  e  rad'i-ca  ble  (Tn'e-rad'T-kd-b'l),  a.  Incapable  of  being 
eradicated,  or  rooted  out. — in'e-rad'i  ca-bly,  adv. 

The  bad  seed  thus  sown  was  ineradicable.  Ld.  Lytton . 
in'e-ras'a-ble  (-ras'd-b’l),  a.  Incapable  of  being  erased. 

—  in'e-ras'a  bly,  adv. 

in  er 'ra-ble  (Tn-er'd-b’l),  a.  [L.  inerrabilis.  See  IN- not; 
err.]  Incapable  of  erring;  infallible;  unerring.  “Not 
an  inerrable  text.”  Gladstone.  —  in-er'ra-bil'i-ty  (-btl'- 
T-ti),  in-er'ra-ble  ness,  n.  —  in-er'ra-bly,  adv. 
in-er'ran-cy  (-an-sT),  n.  [Cf.  L.  inerrans  not  wandering.] 
Exemption  from  error;  infallibility. 

The  absolute  inerrancy  of  the  Bible.  Century  Mag 
in-er'rant  (-ant),  a.  [L.  inerrans ,  -antis,  not  wandering. 
See  in-  not ;  err.]  1.  Inerratic.  Obs. 

2.  Free  from  error  or  mistake  ;  unerring;  infallible. 

An  inerrant  gift  for  tone  color.  R.  Burton 
Syn.  —  See  infallible. 

in'er-rat'ic  (Tn'8-rSt'Tk),  a.  Not  erratic,  or  wandering; 
fixed  ;  settled  ;  established. 

inert'  (Tn-firt'),  a.  [L.  iners ,  inert  is,  unskilled,  idle  ;  in- 
not  -|-  ars  art:  cf.  F.  inerte.  See  art.]  1.  Destitute  of 
the  power  of  moving  itself,  or  of  active  resistance  to  mo¬ 
tion  impressed  ;  having  inertia  ;  as,  matter  is  inert. 

If  the  stone’s  motion  were  due  to  itself,  we  should  call  the 
stone  active  ;  because  it  does  not  move  itself,  we  call  it  inert  and 
inactive.  James  Ward. 

2.  Not  having  or  manifesting  active  properties;  not  af¬ 
fecting  other  substances  when  in  contact  with  them ; 
powerless  for  an  expected  or  desired  effect,  as  a  drug. 

3.  Indisposed  to  move  or  act ;  very  slow  to  act ;  sluggish  ; 
dull;  inactive;  indolent;  lifeless. 

The  inert  and  desponding  party  of  the  court  Macaulay. 
Syn.  — Dull,  passive,  idle,  lazy,  indolent,  supine,  slothful, 
stupid,  lethargic,  apathetic,  lifeless,  dead.  — Inert,  inac¬ 
tive,  sluggish,  phlegmatic,  torpid.  One  is  inactive  who 
for  any  reason  is  not  busy  or  active  ;  the  word  may  or  may 
not  imply  disinclination  to  action  ;  inert  always  suggests 
inherent  or  habitual  indisposition  to  activity  ;  as,  “  A  limb 
was  broken  .  .  .  and  on  him  fell,  .  .  .  [while]  lying  thus 
inactive ,  doubt  and  gloom”  (Tennyson) ;  “  inert  through 
plenty,  .  .  .  victims  of  luxurious  ease  ”  ( Cowper ) ;  “  an  idle 
and  inactive  life  ”  (Pope) ;  “  laziness  and  inertness  of  mind  ” 
(Burke) ;  “  Matter  ...  is  inert  and  stupid  ”  (Dr.  H.  More). 
That  is  inert  which  is  hard  to  stimulate  or  set  in  motion  ; 
that  is  sluggish  which  is  not  only  hard  to  rouse,  but  is 
also  slow  or  heavy  when  in  motion ;  as.  “  The  inert  were 
roused,  and  lively  natures  rapt  away !  ”  (  Wordsworth) ; 
“  To  see  how  shadows  shifted  with  the  slow  move  of  time 

—  sluggish  and  weary  ”  (Keats) ;  a  sluggish  stream.  Phleg¬ 
matic,  applying  only  to  persons  or  personal  qualities,  con¬ 
notes  constitutional  heaviness  or  stolidity ;  as,  “  Fancy 
.  .  .  [is]  sharper  in  an  excellent  poet  than  it  is  likely  it 
should  be  in  a  phlegmatic,  heavy  gownsman  ”  ( Dryden ) ; 
“  There  are  two  Hollands  in  every  Dutchman  ;  there  is 
the  man  of  the  polder,  heavy,  pale,  phlegmatic ,  slow,  pa¬ 
tient  himself  and  trying  to  the  patience  of  others  ”  (Mrs. 
Humphry  Ward).  Torpid  (see  lethargy)  adds  the  impli¬ 
cation  of  apathy  or  the  sluggishness  of  that  which  is,  as  it 
were,  benumbed  ;  as,  “  This  system  of  criticism  sprang  up 
in  that  torpid  interval  when  poetry  was  not  ”  ( Shelley) : 
“  Mrs.  Jamieson  stood  up,  giving  us'  each  a  torpid  smile  of 
welcome  ”  ( Mrs.  Gaskell).  See  languid,  lifeless,  slow, 
idle,  passive. 

in-er'ti-a  (Tn-ffr'shT-d),  n.  [L.,  idleness,  fr.  iners  idle.  See 
inert.]  1.  Physics,  a  That  property  of  matter  by  which 
it  tends  when  at  rest  to  remain  so,  and  when  in  motion  to 
continue  in  motion,  and  in  the  same  straight  line  or  direc¬ 
tion,  unless  acted  on  by  some  external  force  ;  —  sometimes 
called  vis  inertia,  b  Hence,  a  similar  negative  property 
of  forces,  as  of  electricity,  by  which  they  tend  to  keep  on 
acting  in  the  same  direction. 

2.  Inertness;  indisposition  to  motion,  exertion,  or  action  ; 
want  of  energy ;  sluggishness. 

Men  .  .  .  have  immense  irresolution  and  inertia.  Carlyle. 

3.  Med.  Want  of  activity;  —  said  esp.  of  the  uterus  in 
labor,  when  its  contractions  have  nearly  or  wholly  ceased. 

In  er'tion  (-slmn),  n.  Want  of  activity  or  exertiou  ;  inert¬ 
ness  ;  quietude.  Rare. 

in-er'u-dite  (-5r'd5-dTt),  a.  [L.  ineruditus.  See  in-  not ; 


erudite.]  Not  erudite  ;  unlearned;  ignorant.  —  in-er'U- 
dite-ly,  adv.  —  in-eru  di'tion  (iu-gr'db-dTsh'i2n),  n. 
in  es  cutch'eon  (Tn'Ss-kuch'iai),  n.  Her.  A  small  escutch¬ 
eon,  as  an  escutcheon  of  pretense,  borne 
within  a  shield,  or  a  baronet’s  escutch¬ 
eon,  in  chief,  charged  with  the  red  hand 
of  Ulster.  According  to  some  inescutch- 
eon  is  used  only  when  there  is  but  one 
such  charge,  escutcheon  being  applied  to 
each  when  tliere  are  more  than  one. 
in'es-sen'tial  (Tn/g-sen'shdl),  a.  [in-  not 
-f-  essential.]  1.  Having  no  essence  or 
being.  Shield  with  Ines- 

2.  Not  essential ;  unessential.  cutchcon. 

in-es'ti  ma  bl©  (Tn-8s'tT-md-b’l),  a.  [L.  inaestimabilis :  cf. 
F.  inestimable.  See  in-  not;  estimate.]  Incapable  of  being 
estimated  or  computed  ;  esp.,  too  valuable  or  excellent  to 
be  measured  or  fully  appreciated;  above  all  price. — in- 
es  ti-ma  bil'i  ty  (-bTl't-ti),  in-es'ti  ma  ble-ness,  n.— 
in-es'ti-ma-bly,  adv. 

But  above  all,  lor  thine  inestimable  love.  Bk.  of  Com.  Prayer. 
Syn.  —  Incalculable,  invaluable,  priceless, 
in  e-vap'O  ra-ble  (TiUe-v&p'o-ra-b’l),  a.  Phys.  Chem.  In¬ 
capable  of  being  reduced  in  volume  by  evaporation  ;  —  said 
of  a  liquid  under  certain  conditions  in  which  the  part  vapo¬ 
rized  on  heating  is  continually  replaced  from  some  solid 
phase,  as  ice  or  a  hydrate,  in  contact  with  the  liquid, 
i^e-va'si-ble  (-va'st-b’l),  a.  Incapable  of  being  evaded  ; 
inevitable  ;  unavoidable. 

in-ev'i-dence  (ln-Sv'T-dcns),  n.  1.  Want  of  evidence,  dis¬ 
play,  or  manifestation.  Obs. 

2.  Want  of  evidence  or  support;  hence,  obscurity;  un¬ 
certainty. 

in  OV'i-dent  (-dent),  a.  Not  evident  ;  not  clear  ;  obscure, 
in-ev'i-ta-bil'i-ty  (Tii-SWi-td-bil'T-tT),  n. ;  pi  -ties  (-tTz). 
Quality  or  state  of  being  inevitable  or  unavoidable ;  cer¬ 
tainty  ;  also,  something  inevitable. 

in-ev'i-ta-ble  (Tn-gv'T-td-bT),  a.  [L.  inevitabilis.  SeeiN- 
not;  evitable.]  1.  Not  evitable;  incapable  of  being 
shunned  ;  unavoidable.  “  The  inevitable  hour.”  T.  Gray. 

It  was  inevitable;  it  was  necessary  ;  it  was  planted  in  the  na¬ 
ture  of  things.  Burke. 

2.  Irresistible.  Rare.  “  Inevitable  charms.”  Dryden. 
Syn.— Inevitable,  unavoidable.  Inevitable,  the  stronger 
term,  applies  esp.  to  that  which,  in  the  nature  of  things,  can¬ 
not  be  shunned  or  evaded  ;  unavoidable  more  frequently 
suggests  that  which  cannot  be  kept  clear  of  or  escaped 
by  the  exercise  of  care  or  foresight ;  as,  inevitable  as  death, 
fate,  to  accept  the  inevitable ;  an  unavoidable  delay,  acci¬ 
dent  ;  cf.  the  different  connotations  of :  it  was  inevitable 
that  they  should  meet ;  their  meeting  was  unavoidable. 
Often,  however,  the  distinction  is  one  of  emphasis  only, 
inevitable  accident,  Law,  an  accident  not  foreseeable  or  to  be 
prevented  by  due  care  or  diligence;  —  used  chiefly  in  the 
Civil  law,  and  nearly  equivalent  to  fo-rluitous  event ,  or 
(though  broader)  an  act  of  God. 
in-ev'i-ta-bly.  adv.  Unavoidably  ;  certainly. 
ilUeac-act'  (TiUgg-zSkt'),  a.  [in-  not  +  exact:  cf.  F.  inex¬ 
act.]  Not  exact ;  not  precisely  correct  or  true  ;  inaccu¬ 
rate  ;  loose  ;  as,  an  inexact  statement  or  reasoning  ;  also, 
not  rigorous  aud  careful ;  as,  an  inexact  reasoner.  —  in  ex 
act'ly,  adv.  —  in  ex-act'ness,  n. 

UT ex-act'i- tilde  (-zSk'tT-tud),  n.  [Cf.  F.  inexactitude.] 
Want  of  exactitude  or  precision  ;  quality  of  being  inexact 
or  inaccurate  ;  also,  a  case  of  inexactness, 
in  ex-cus'a-ble  (Tn^ks-kuz'd-bT),  a.  [L.  inexcvsabilis : 
cf.  F.  inexcusable.  See  excuse.]  Not  excusable  ;  not  ad¬ 
mitting  excuse  or  justification  ;  as,  inexcusable  folly.  —  in'- 
ex-cus  a-bil'i  ty  (  bTl'T-tT),  in  ex-cus'a-ble  ness,  n.  — 
in'ex-cus'a-bly,  adv. 

in-ex'e-cut  a  ble  (Tn-Sk'se-kuUd-b’l ;  -8g-z8k'u-ta-b’l),  a. 
[m- not  -j-  executable :  cf.  F.  inexecutable.]  Incapable  of 
being  executed  or  performed  ;  impracticable  ;  infeasible, 
in-ex' e-cu'tion  (ln-gk'se-ku'slmn),  n.  [in-  not  -j-  execu¬ 
tion:  cf.  F .  imxecution.]  Neglect  of  execution;  nonper¬ 
formance  ;  as,  the  inexecution  of  a  treaty, 
in  ex-er'tion  (Tn'gg-zfir'shnn),  n.  Want  of  exertion  ;  want 
of  effort ;  defect  of  action  ;  indolence  ;  laziness, 
in'ex-haust'i-ble  (Tn'gg-zfis'tT-b’l),  a.  [Cf.  OF.  inexhaus¬ 
tible.]  1.  Incapable  of  being  exhausted,  emptied,  or  used 
up  ;  unfailing  ;  exhaustless  ;  as,  an  inexhaustible  supply. 

2.  Incapable  of  being  exhausted,  wearied,  or  depressed  in 
vigor  or  activity  ;  indefatigable  :  as,  inexhaustible  vitality  ; 
inexhaustible  workers.  —  in'ex-haust'i-bil'i-ty  (-bTl'T-tT), 
in'ex  haust'i  ble-ness,  n.  —  in  ex  haust'i  bly,  adv. 
in  ex  haus'tive  (-zbs'tTv),  a.  Inexhaustible ;  also,  not 
exhaustive,  —in'ex-haus'tive-ly,  adv. 
in'ex-ist'ence  (Tn'gg-zTs'tens),  in'ex-ist'en-cy  (-t?u-sT),  n. 

[in-  in-{-  existence.]  Existence  within  ;  inherence.  Rare. 
in  ex-ist'ence,  in  ex-ist'en-cy,  n.  [in-  not  -f  existence.] 
Want  of  existence  ;  nonexistence.  Rare. 
in'ex  ist'ent  (-t£nt),  a.  [in-  not  -f-  existent:  cf.  F.  ineris- 
tant.]  Not  having  being  ;  not  existing.  Rare. 
in  ex  ist'ent,  a.  [in-  in  -f-  existent.]  Inherent ;  innate  ; 
indwelling.  Rare. 

in-ex'o-ra-bll'i-ty  (Tn-gk'so-rd-bTl'T-tY),  n.  [L.  inexorabi- 
litas.]  Quality  of  being  inexorable. 

in-ex'o  ra-ble  (Tn-Sk'6o-rd-b’l),  a.  [L.  inexorabilis :  cf.  F. 
inexorable.  See  in-  not ;  exorable,  adore.]  Not  to  be 


in-e'qui-dis'tant.a.  See  in-,  not. 
II  in  e  qui-li'bri-o  or  se  qui-Ii'- 
bri-o (e'kwI-ltb'rY-5).  [L.]  In 
equilibrium. 

in-e'qui-po-ten'tial.  a.  Pert, 
to,  or  caused  by,  unequal  action 
or  distribution  of  forces.  —  in  e7- 
qui-po-ten'ti-al'i-ty,  n. 
in-eq'ui-tateOn-Sk'wY-tat),  v.  1 . 
[L.  inequitatns,  p.  p.  of  ineqni- 
tarc  to  ride  over.  See  in-  in  ; 
kquitant. ]  To  permeate.  Obs. 
in  e-quiv'a-lent.  a.  See  in-,  not. 
in-e'qui-valved.in  e  qui-valv'u- 
lar,  a.  Inequivalve.  [able. I 
in^-raa'i-ble.  Var.  of  ineras-| 
in  er-get'ic  (Yn/er-j5t,Yk ).  in  er- 
get'i-cal  (-Y-kdl).  a.  Without 
energy.  Obs.  —  in'er-get'i-cal- 
ly,  adv.  Obs. 

in-erm'  (Yn-Qrm'),  in-er'mous 
(-Qr'mus),  a.  [L.  inermis ,  iner- 
mus :  in-  not  -f  anna  arms  :  ef. 
F.  inerme.']  Bot.  Unarmed  ; 
destitute  of  prickles  or  thorns. 
In-er'mi-a  (-mY-a),  ».  pi.  Also 
In-er  'mes  ( Yn-Qr'mez ),  In-er'mi 
(-ml),  n.  [NL.  See  inf.rm.] 


Zonl.  An  order  of  gephyrean 
worms,  characterized  by  the 
possession  of  an  introvert  and 
the  absence  of  set*  :  —  distin¬ 
guished  from  Armata.  Sipun- 
culus  is  an  example, 
in-err'inja;,  a.  Unerring.  Obs. 
—  in-err'ing-ly.  adv  Obs. 
in  er-ro'ne-ous.  a.  See  in-,  not. 
inertia  ellipsoid.  =  ellicsoid 

OF  GYRATION. 

in-er'ti-al  (Yn-fir'shY-al),  a. 
Pert,  to,  or  of  the  nature  of, 
inertia.  [Inertness.  Obs  | 

in-ert'i-tude  (Tn-Qr'tY-tud),  n  | 
in-ert'ly,  adv.  of  inert. 
in-ert'ness,  n.  See  -ness. 
in-er'u-bes'cent,  a.  [???-  not  4- 
ernbescent.]  Unblushing.  Rare. 
ines-cap'a-ble  ( YiUgs-kap'd- 
b’l),  a.  See  IN-,  not. 
in-es'eate,  ?>.  t.  [L.  inescafns, 
.  p.  of  i ne scare ;  in-  in  -f  esra 
ait.]  To  allure  ;  to  lay  a  bait 
for.  Obs.  —  hUes-ca'tion  (Yn'C-s- 
ka'shwn),  n.  Obs. 
in  es-chew'a-ble,  a.  That  can¬ 
not  be  eschewed.  Ohs. 


in-es'cu-lent  ( Yn-es'kft-b'nt),  a. 
Inedible;  not  edible.  Rare. 
i'nes-ite  (I'ne6-It),  n.  [Or  tve<? 
fibers  -f  -it/.)  Min.  A  pale  red 
hydrous  silicate  of  manganese 
and  calcium,  2(Mn,Ca)Si0.v 
H2O,  in  small  prismatic  crystals 
or  massive.  II.,  <5.  Sp.gr.,  3.03. 
hUeB-pe'cial-ly.  adv.  [From 
in  especial  ]  Especially.  Obs. 

[|  in  es'se.  [L.]  In  actunl  ex¬ 
istence  ;  —  contrasted  with  in 
jtosse  or  in  patent ia. 
in  es-sen  ti-al'i-ty  (Yn/?-si'n/- 
sliY-UKl-tY),  n.  Inessential  state 
or  qualitv- 

IJ  in-est'  cle-men'ti-a  for'ti. 
[L.]  Clemency  belongs  to  the 
brave  (person)/  [  Obs.  I 

in-es'ti-mate.  a.  Inestimable.  I 
ineuch.  4  enough. 
in'e-unt  (Tn't-Gnt).  a.  [L.  ini- 
en*.  inenntis,  n.  pr.  ]  Going  in  ; 
beginning.  Rare.  [curve.  I 
in'e-unt.  n.  Math.  A  point  of  | 
ineure,  v.  i.  [See  inure.]  To 
happen  :  intervene  Obs.  Scot.  I 
in  e  vad'i-ble  (Yn'f-vad'Y-b’l), 


//.  Tnevasible.  Rare.  —  in'e- 
vad'i-bly,  adv.  Rare. 
in-ev'i-ta-ble-ness,  n.  See  -ness- 
inew.  knew,  enow. 
in-exrcel-lence,  n.  See  in-,  not. 
I|  in  ex-cel'sis.  [L.]  In  the 
heights  or  the  highest  ;  on  high  ; 
in  the  highest  degree, 
in  ex-cit'a-ble  (-sit'd-b’l).  a. 
See  iN-.not.  —  hPex-cit  a-bil'i- 
ity  (-bll'Y-tY),  w.  [not.  I 

in  ex-clu'sive-ly,  adv.  See  ix-,| 
in  ex-cog'i  ta  ble,  a.  [L.  inex- 
cogitahi/is .]  Ineogitable.  Obs. 
in-ex  com  mu'ni  ca  ble,  a.  See 
in-,  not.  [06s. I 

in-ex'e-cra-ble,  a.  Inexorable.! 
h^ex-hal'a-ble,  a.  See  in-,  not. 
hPex  haust'ed.  a.  See  in-,  not 
—  in  ex  haust'ed-ly,  adv. 
in'ex-haust'less.  a.  [in-  not  -f 
e xhai> st less  ;  —  a  wrong  forma¬ 
tion.]  Exhaustless.  Ohs. 
in-ex'i-gl-ble,  a.  [Cf.  F.  inexigi- 
ble .]  Not  to  be  exacted.  Rare. 
in  ex-i8t',  v.  i.  To  exist  within. 

I  Rare. 

in'ex-ist'ant.  «[•  inexistent. 


ale,  senate,  c&re,  Am,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofa;  eve,  Svent,  8nd,  recent,  maker;  Ice,  Ill;  old,  6bey,  orb,  Sdd,  sftft,  connect;  use,  unite,  fim,  iip,  circus,  menii; 

|  Foreign  Word.  f  Obsolete  Variant  of.  -f  combined  with.  =  equals. 


INEXORABLENESS 


1103 


INFATUATE 


persuaded  or  moved  by  entreaty  or  prayer  ;  unyielding  ; 
inflexible ;  relentless ;  as,  an  inexorable  ruler  or  judge  ; 
inexorable  logic.  “  Death’s  inexorable  doom.”  JDryden \ 
Syn.  — See  inflexible. 

—  ln-ex'o  ra-ble  ness,  n.  —  in  ex'o  ra-bly,  adv. 

in  ex-pan'sl  ble  (Tn'gks-pSn'sT-b’l),  a.  1.  Incapable  of 
expansion,  enlargement,  or  extension. 

2.  Phon.  Incapable  of  being  pronounced  with  an  opening 
of  the  jaws  considerably  wider  than  usual  ;  — said  of  a 
vowel  sound,  as  the  narrow  vowels,  e ,  5,  etc.  Lloyd. 

in'ex-pe'di  ence  (-pe'dT-eus)  j  n.  Quality  or  state  of  being 
in'ex  pe'di  en  cy  (en-sT)  1  inexpedient, 
in'ex-pe'di  ent  (-ent),  a.  Not  expedient ;  not  tending  to 
promote  a  purpose  ;  not  tending  to  the  end  desired,  or  not 
promising  success  ;  impolitic.  —  in  ex-pe'di-ent-ly,  adv. 

If  it  wan  not  unluwful,  yet  it  was  highly  inexpedient  to  use 
those  ceremonies  _  Bp.  Burnet 

Syn.  —  Unwise,  impolitic,  imprudent,  indiscreet,  unprofit¬ 
able,  inadvisable,  disadvantageous, 
ln  ex-pen'slve  (-pen'sTv),  a.  1.  Not  expensive. 

2.  Not  extravagant ;  frugal.  Rare. 

—  in'ex-pen'sive-ly,  adv.  —  in  ex  pen'sive-ness,  n. 
in'ex-pe'ri-ence  (-pe'rT-gns),  n.  [L.  inexperienlia :  cf.  F. 

inexperience.  See  in-  not ;  experience.]  Absence  or  want 
of  experience  ;  lack  of  personal  and  experimental  knowl¬ 
edge  ;  as,  the  inexperience  of  youth. 

Prejudice  and  self-sufficiency  naturally  proceed  from  inexpe¬ 
rience  of  the  world  and  ignorance  of  mankind  Addison. 

in  ex  pert'  (-ptirt'),  a.  [Cf.  F.  inexpert,  L.  inexpertus  inex¬ 
perienced.  See  in- not ;  expert.]  1.  Inexperienced.  Obs. 
2.  Not  expert ;  not  skilled  or  dexterous. 

—  in  ex  pert'ly,  mfp.  —  in  ex  pert'ness,  n. 

in  ex'pi  a  ble  (Tn-§ks'pT-a-b’l),  a.  [L.  inexpiabilis :  cf.  F. 
inexpiable.  See  in- not ;  expiable.]  1.  Admitting  of  no 
expiation,  atonement,  or  satisfaction  ;  as,  an  inexpiable  I 
crime  or  offense. 


2.  Incapable  of  being  mollified  or  appeased ;  relentless ; 
implacable.  Archaic.  "Inexpiable  hate.”  Milton. 

—  ln-ex'pi-a-ble  ness.  w.  —  in  ex'pi  a  bly,  adv. 

ln'ex-plaln'a  ble  (Tn'gks-plan'a-b’l),  a.  [ in-  not  -f-  ex¬ 

plainable:  cf.  L.  inexplanabilis.]  Incapable  of  being  ex-  j 
plained  ;  inexplicable. 

in  ex'pli  ca-bil'i  ty  (Tn-Sks/plT-ka-bTl'T-tT),  n. ;  pi.  -ties  I 
(-tlz).  Quality  or  state  of  being  inexplicable  ;  that  which 
is  inexplicable. 

in-ex'pli-ca-ble  (Tn-Sks'plT-kri-b’l),  a.  [L.  inexplicabilis : 
cf.  F.  inexplicable.  See  in-  not;  explicable.]  1.  Inex¬ 
tricable.  Obs. 

2.  Not  explicable ;  incapable  of  being  explained,  inter¬ 
preted,  or  accounted  for  ;  as,  an  inexplicable  mystery. 

—In  ex'pli  ca-ble-nesa,  —  in  ex'pli-ca  bly,  adv. 
in  ex  plicit  (Tn'6ks-plTs'Tt),  a.  [L.  inexplicitus.  See 
in-  not ;  explicit.]  Not  explicit ;  not  clearly,  or  not  fully, 
expressed  or  developed.  —  in  ex  plicit  ly,  adv. — in'ex 

plic'it-ness,  n. 

in  ex  pressi  ble  (-prSs'T-b’l),  a.  Not  capable  of  being 
expressed  ;  ineffable  ;  unspeakable  ;  indescribable ;  un¬ 
utterable.  “  Inexpressible  grandeur.”  Blair.  —  in  ex 

press  i  bil'i-ty  (-T-bTl'T-tT),  in  ex  press'i-ble  ness,  n.  — 
ln'ex-press'i-bly,  adv. 

in  ex  pres'sive  (-prgs'Tv),  a.  1.  Inexpressible.  Rare. 

2.  Without  expression  or  meaning  ;  not  expressive  ;  dull; 
unintelligent;  as,  an  inexpressive  countenance. 

—  in'ex-pres'sive-ly,  adc. —  in  ex  pres'sive  ness, 

in  ex  pug'na  ble  (-pOg'nd-bl ;  -pun'd-b’l ;  277),  a.  [L. 
inexpugnabilis :  cf.  F.  inexpugnable.  See  in-  not;  expug- 
nable.]  1.  Incapable  of  being  taken  by  assault  or  sub¬ 
dued  by  force  ;  impregnable  ;  unconquerable. 

A  fortress,  inexpugnable  by  the  urtB  of  war.  3/ dm  an. 
2.  Hence,  incapable  of  being  overthrown  ;  stable  ;  fixed. 

“  Inexpugnable  verities.”  R.  Burton. 

Syn.  —  See  impregnable. 

—  in  ex  pug  na-bil'i  ty  (-bTl'T-tT),  ln  ex-pug'na  ble 
ness,  >c  —  in'ex  pug'na  bly,  adv. 

In  ex  ten'sl  ble  (-tgn'sT-b’l),  a.  [Cf.  F.  inextensible.)  Not 
extensible;  not  elastic. — in'ex- ten' si-bil'i-ty  (-bTl'T-tT),  n. 
In'ex- ten'slon  (-shun),  n.  Want  of  extension, 
in'ex  ten'sion  al  (-«!),  a.  Of  or  pert,  to  inextension. 

Inex  tension  &1  deformation.  Math.,  a  bending  of  a  surface  that 
preserves  unchanged  the  length  of  each  line  element  and 
the  Gaussian  measure  of  curvature  at  every  point, 
ln'ex-ten'sive  (-sTv),  a.  Not  extensive.  —  inextenaive  de¬ 
formation,  Math...  an  inextensional  deformation, 
in'ex-tln'gulsh-a-ble  (-tTq'gwTsh-a-b’l),  a.  Not  extin- 
guishable ;  unquenchable ;  as,  inextinguishable  flame, 
light,  thirst.  —  in  ex  tln'guish-a  bly,  adv. 
in'ex  tir'pa-ble  (-tfir'pri-b’l),  a.  [L.  inexstirpabilis :  cf.  F. 
incxtirpable.  See  in-  not  ;  extirpate.]  Not  capable  of 
being  extirpated  ;  ineradicable. 

in  ex'tri-ca-ble  (Tn-Sks'trT-ka-bT),  a.  [L.  inextricabilis : 
cf.  F.  inextricable.  See  in- not;  extricate.]  1.  Not  per¬ 
mitting  extrication  ;  inescapable  by  reason  of  toils  or  com¬ 
plications  ;  forming  a  maze  or  entoilment  from  which  it  is 
impossible  to  get  free.  Fate  inextricable .”  Milton. 

Lost  in  the  wild  inextricable  maze.  Blackmore 


2.  Incapable  of  being  disentangled  or  untied  ;  hence,  un- 
solvable  ;  as,  an  inextricable  knot ;  inextricable  confusion. 

3.  Intricate  or  involved  ;  highly  elaborated,  as  a  design, 
in'fall'  (Tn'ffiF),  n.  [in,  adv.  -j -fall,  n.]  1.  An  inroad  or 

incursion.  Rare. 


in  ex-or'bi-tant,  a.  Exorbi¬ 
tant.  Obs. 

in  ex-pan'sive,  a.  See  in-,  not. 
inex-pect'a-ble,  a.  See  in-,  not. 
Ohs. 

in  ex-pect'ant,  a.  See  in-,  not. 
—  inex-pect'an-cy,  n.  —  in-ex'- 
pec-ta'tion.  u.  Ohs. 
in  ex  pect'ed.  a.  [»/<-  not  4-  ex¬ 
pected:  cf.  L.  inexpcctatus.] 
Unexpected.  —  in  ex  pect'ed  ly, 
adv.  —  in'ex-pect'ea-ness.  n. 
All  Obs.  [not. I 

in  ex-pe'ri-enced,  a.  See  in-.| 
in' ex  pert',  n.  One  not  expert, 
in-ex'pi-ate.  a.  [L.  inexpint  us. 
See  in-  not;  expiate.]  Not 
appeased  ;  not  expiated.  Rare. 
in-ex'ple-ble,  in-ex'ple-a-ble.  in- 
explebi'e.  a.  [L.  ine.rplebilis ; 
in-  not  +  explere  to  fill  up.]  In¬ 
satiable.  Obs.  —  in-ex'ple-bly, 
-ple-a-bly,  adv.  Obs. 
in-ex'pll-ca-ble8,  n.  pi.  Trou¬ 
sers  or  breeches.  Humorous. 
in  ex-plor'a  ble,  a.  See  in-,  not. 


in  ex  plo'sive.  a.  See  in-,  not. 
in'ex  port'a-ble,  a  See  i  n-,  not. 
in  ex-pos'a-ble.  a.  See  in-,  not. 
in  ex-po'sure,  u.  See  in-,  not. 
in  ex  press',  a.  Inexplicit.  R. 
in  ex-press'i-blea  ( Yn'Sks-prSs'- 
Y-b’lz),  n.  pi.  Breeches.  Hu¬ 
morous.  [pressihle.  05$.  | 

in-ex'pri-ma-ble,  a.  [F.l  Inex-| 
in  ex-punge'a-ble,  a.  Also  in - 
ex  pung'i-ble  See  in-,  not. 
in  ex-su'per-a-ble.  a.  [L.  inex- 
sunerabdis ;  in- not  -I-  exsujiera- 
bilis  that  may  be  surmounted.] 
Insuperable.  Obs. 
in-ex'tant.  a.  See  in-,  not. 
inex-tend'ed,  a.  Notextended. 
in  ex-ten'so.  [LL.]  At  full 
ength. 

in  ex  ter'mi-na-ble.  a.  [L.  inex- 
terminabtlis.  See  in-  not ;  ex¬ 
terminate.]  1.  Interminable. 
Obs.  [RareA 

2.  Incapable  of  extermination.! 
in'ex-tinct',  a.  See  in-,  not. 
in  ex-tin 'gni  ble  (Yn'cks-tYi)'- 


2.  Inlet;  confluence;  junction. 

3.  A  falling  into  or  on  ;  a  fall ;  as,  the  infall  of  meteor¬ 
ites  on  the  earth’s  surface. 

in-fal'li  bi  list  (Tn-fSl'T-bT-lTst),  n.  One  who  believes  in 
infallibility ;  esp.,  a  supporter  of  the  dogma  of  papal  in¬ 
fallibility.  -  in-fal'li  bl-llsm  (-lTz’m),  n. 
in-fal  li-bil'l  ty  (-bTl'T-tT),  n.  [Cf.  OF.  infallibility.] 
Quality  or  state  of  being  infallible;  specif.,  exemption 
from  error  ;  inerrability.  See  papal  infallibility. 
in-fal'li  ble  (Yn-f51'T-b’l),  a.  [hi-  not  -f  fallible:  cf.  OF. 
infallible .]  1.  Not  fallible;  not  capable  of  erring;  exempt 
from  liability  to  mistake  ;  unerring  ;  inerrable. 

2.  Not  liable  to  fail,  deceive,  or  disappoint ;  indubitable  ; 
sure  ;  certain  ;  as,  infallible  evidence  ;  infallible  success  ; 
an  infallible  remedy.  “  Infallible  proofs.”  Acts  i.  3. 

3.  Ii.  C.  Ch.  Incapable  of  error  in  defining  doctrines 
touching  faith  or  morals.  See  papal  infallibility. 

Syn.  —  Infallible,  inerrant,  unerring.  Infallible  is 
popular,  inerrant  (a  word  of  recent  origin)  is  learned  ;  that 
is  infallible  which  makes,  or  is  capable  of  making,  no 
mistakes  ;  that  is  inerrant  which  contains  no  errors ;  as, 
to  speak  of  an  authority  as  infallible  is  to  emphasize  the 
unfailing  truth  or  certainty  of  its  knowledge,  judgments, 
doctrines,  and  the  like ;  to  assert  that  an  authority  is 
inerrant  is  to  claim  for  it  absolute  freedom  from  error  in 
matters  of  fact.  Unerring,  in  modern  usage,  has  lost  its 
negative  implication,  and  applies  to  that  which  is  sure  or 
certain  in  its  operations,  or  (esp.)  which  always  hits  the 
mark  ;  as,  “  an  unerring  ey®  for  [the]  fleeting  expression 
of  the  moral  features  of  character^’  (Lowell) ;  an  unerring 
aim,  unerring  accuracy  ;  cf.  “A  man  is  infallible,  whose 
words  are  alvvays  true  ;  a  rule  is  infallible ,  if  it  is  unerring 
in  all  its  possible  applications  ”  (./.  II.  Newman). 

—  in  fal'li  ble-ness,  n.  —  in-fal'li-bly,  adv. 

in  fal'li-ble,  n.  One  who  is,  or  is  regarded  as,  infallible, 
in'fall  ing  ( Tn'fdl'Tng),  ??.  1.  All  infall,  or  inroad.  Obs. 

2  A  falling  or  coming  in,  as  of  water  into  a  reservoir, 
in-fame'  (Tn-fam'),  r.  1.  [L.  inf  a  mare,  fr.  inf  amis  infa¬ 
mous  :  cf.  F.  infamer.  See  infamous.]  1.  To  stigmatize 
as  infamous;  to  defame.  Archaic. 

2  To  accuse  of  infamous  conduct.  Obs. 
in'fa  mize  (Tn'fa-mlz),  v.  t. ;  -mized  (-mizd)  ;  -miz'ing 
(-mlz'Tng).  To  make,  or  stigmatize  as,  infamous  ;  to  de¬ 
fame  ;  in  fame. 

in'fa-mous  (-m?7s),  a.  [L.  inf  amis ;  in -  not-j-  fama  fame  : 
cf.  F.  in  fame.  See  famous.]  1.  Of  very  bad  report ; 
haying  a  reputation  of  the  worst  kind  ;  held  in  abhorrence  ; 
guilty  of  something  that  exposes  to  infamy  ;  base  ;  noto¬ 
riously  vile  ;  detestable  ;  as,  an  infamous  traitor. 

False  errant  knight,  infamous ,  and  forsworn  Spenser 

2.  Causing  or  producing  infamy;  deserving  detestation; 
scandalous  to  the  last  degree;  as,  an  infamous  act ;  infa¬ 
mous  vices  ;  infamous  corruption. 

3.  Law.  Branded  with  infamy  by  conviction.  See  infamy. 

4.  Having  a  bad  name  as  being  the  place  where  an  odious 
crime  was  committed,  or  as  being  associated  with  some¬ 
thing  detestable  ;  hence,  perilous  ;  noxious. 

Infamous  hills,  and  sandy  perilous  wilds.  Hilton 

Syn.  —  Detestable,  odious,  scandalous,  disgraceful,  abom¬ 
inable,  base,  vile,  shameful,  ignominious. 

Infamous  crime,  Law,  in  general,  any  crime  entailing  in¬ 
famy  in  the  guilty  person  ;  specif. :  a  At  the  common  law, 
any  treason  or  felony  or  crime  coining  under  the  general 
designation  of  falsi  crimen  (which  see),  which  involved 
loss  of  political  rights,  including  competency  to  act  as  a 
witness  or  juror,  b  In  a  popular  usage,  any  crime  which 
is  of  a  peculiarly  abominable  character,  such  as  sodomy 
or  bestiality,  c  U.  S.  Const.  Law.  An  offense  subjecting 
the  guilty  person  to  infamous  punishment,  including, 
therefore,  any  crime  punishable  by  death  or  imprisonment 
in  the  penitentiary.  The  Constitution  (5th  Amend.)  de¬ 
clares  that,  “  no  person  shall  be  held  to  answer  for  a  cap¬ 
ital  or  other  infamous  crime,  unless  on  a  presentment  or 
indictment  of  a  grand  jury,”  with  certain  exceptions. 
The  law  as  to  what  was  meant  here  bv  infamous  crime  was 
finally  settled  by  114  U.  S.  417t  426,  429,  which  decided  that, 
k‘  a  crime  punishable  by  imprisonment  for  a  term  of  years 
at  hard  labor  is  an  infamous  crime  within  the  meaning  of 
the  Fifth  Amendment  of  the  Constitution.”  It  is  settled 
that  the  restriction  applies  only  to  the  Federal  courts. 

—  in'fa  mous-ly,  adv.  —  in'fa  mous  ness.  n. 

ill'fa  my  (Tn'fd-mT),  n.  ;  pi.  -mibs  (-raTz).  [L.  infamia ,  fr. 
inf  amis  infamous  :  cf.  F.  infamie.  See  infamous.]  1.  Evil 
fame  or  reputation  ;  public  disgrace,  dishonor,  or  reproach. 
The  afflicted  queen  would  not  yield,  and  said  she  would  not 
.  submit  to  such  infamy  Bp.  Burnet 

2.  An  object  of  ignominy.  Nonce  Use.  Ezek.  xxxvi.  3. 

3.  Quality  of  being  infamous;  extreme  baseness  or  vile¬ 
ness;  an  infamous  act ;  as,  the  infamy  of  an  action. 

4.  Law.  That  public  disgrace  or  loss  of  character  incurred 
by  a  person  convicted  of  any  of  certain  crimes,  called  in¬ 
famous  crimes  (which  see).  At  the  common  law'  infamy 
involved  incompetency  to  act  as  a  witness  or  juror. 

Syn.  —  See  dishonor. 

ln'fan  cy  (Tn'ftfn-sY),  n.  [L.  infantia :  cf.  F.  enfance.  See 
infant.]  1.  The  state  or  period  of  being  an  infant ;  the 
first  part  of  life  :  early  childhood  :  babyhood. 

The  babe  yet  lies  in  smiling  infancy.  Hilton. 

2  The  first  age  of  anything  ;  the  beginning  or  early  period 
of  existence  ;  as,  the  infancy  of  an  art. 

The  infancy  and  the  grandeur  of  Rome.  Arbuthnot. 
3.  Law.  The  state  of  an  infant,  or  one  under  age,  or  un¬ 
der  the  age  of  twenty-one  years ;  nonage  ;  minority, 
in'fang- thief  (Tn'fSng-thef'),  n.  Also  in'fang-thef',  ln- 


fangethef,  infangenethef,  etc.  [AS.  in-fangen-pSof ;  in 
in  -f-  fangen  taken  (p.  p.  of  fon  to  take)  -{-  peof  thief.] 
O.  Eng.  Law.  The  franchise  of  exercising  jurisdiction 
over  a  thief  caught  within  the  limits  to  which  the  fran¬ 
chise  was  attached  ;  the  right  of  the  lord  of  a  manor  to 
judge  a  thief  taken  within  the  seigniory  of  such  lord  ;  — 
distinguished  from  utfangthief,  a  similar  franchise  extend¬ 
ing  over  wider  limits. 

in'fant  (Tu'tdnt),  n.  [L.  infans ;  in-  not  -f-  fari  to  speak : 
cf.  F.  enfant,  whence  ME.  enfaunt.  See  fame  ;  cf.  in¬ 
fante,  infanta.]  1.  A  child  in  the  first  period  of  life  ; 
a  babe  ;  sometimes,  a  child  several  years  of  age. 

2.  Law.  A  person  who  is  not  of  full  age;  a  minor.  At 
the  common  law  any  person  under  the  age  of  21,  whether 
male  or  female,  is  an  infant ;  but  this  rule  is  varied  from 
in  some  of  the  United  States.  An  infant  becomes  of  age 
the  first  instant  of  the  day  preceding  the  21st  anniversary 
day  of  his  birth.  See  age.  A  ruler  becomes  of  age  as  such 
when  he  becomes  capable  of  exercising  sovereignty. 

3.  A  youth  of  the  nobility  or  gentry.  Obs. 

in'fant,  a.  1.  Of  or  pertaining  to,  or  being  in,  infancy; 
in  or  pertaining  to  early  development ;  immature  ;  tender ; 
as,  infant  strength  ;  infant  children  ;  an  infant  industry. 
2.  Intended  for  young  children  ;  as,  an  infant  school. 
Infant  Phenomenon,  in  Dickens’s  “Nicholas  Nickleby,” 
Ninetta  Crummies,  the  grown-up  daughter  of  Vincent 
Crummies,  a  showman,  advertised  under  this  name, 
in  fan'ta  (Tu-fan'td),  n.  [Sp.  &  Pg.,  fem.  of  infante. 
See  infante.]  1.  Any  legitimate  daughter  of  a  king  of 
Spain  or  Portugal ;  —  also  used  as  a  title. 

2.  A  young  lady  likened  to  a  Spanish  or  Portuguese  in¬ 
fanta,  as  a  princess  royal  or  the  daughter  of  a  peer.  Obs. 
in-fan'te  (Tn-fan'ta),  n.  [Sp.  &  Pg.  See  infant.]  Any 
legitimate  son  of  a  king  of  Spain  or  Portugal  except  the 
eldest,  or  heir  apparent  (the  principe ) ;  —  also  used  as  a 
title.  Up  to  the  time  of  John  I.  (14th  century)  it  was  ap¬ 
plied  in  Spain  also  to  the  eldest  son. 
in  fan'ti-cide  (-fin'tT-sid),  n.  [L.  infanticidium  child  mur¬ 
der;  infans,  -antis,  child  -f-  caedere  to  kill :  cf.  F.  infanti¬ 
cide.  See  infant;  homicide.]  The  killing  of  a  newly  or 
recently  born  child  ;  the  practice  of  killing  infants  ;  child 
murder.  Infanticide  was  anciently  largely  lawful  and 
common,  and  is  still  so  among  many  savage  and  semiciv- 
ilized  races  ;  among  the  civilized  nations  it  is  murder.  Cf. 
abortion,  feticide.  —  in-fan'ti-cid  al  (-sld'dl),  a. 
in  fan'ti-cide,  n.  [L.  infanticide:  cf.  F.  infanticide.'] 
One  who  commits  infanticide,  or  kills  an  infant, 
in'fan  tile  (Tn'ffm-til ;  -tTl  ;  277  :  occas.  Tn-f&n'tYl,  as  in 
Browjiing),  a.  [L.  infantilis :  cf.  F.  infantile.  See  infant.] 

1.  Of  or  pert,  to  infancy  or  an  infant ;  similar  to,  or  char¬ 
acteristic  of,  an  infant  ;  childish  ;  a6,  infantile  behavior. 

2  Phys.  Geog.  In  an  early  stage  of  development,  follow¬ 
ing  an  uplift  or  equivalent  change  with  respect  to  base 
level ;  —  said  of  topography  and  topographic  features,  as 
drainage,  valleys,  etc. 

Syn.  —  See  childlike. 

infantile  paralysis,  Med.}  an  acute  disease,  almost  exclusive¬ 
ly  infantile,  characterized  by  inflammation  of  the  anterior 
horns  of  the  gray  substance  of  the  spinal  cord.  It  is  at¬ 
tended  with  febrile  symptoms,  motor  paralysis,  and  mus¬ 
cular  atrophy,  often  producing  permanent  deformities. 
Called  also  acute  anterior  poliomyelitis.  — 1.  rose,  Med.,  a 
variety  of  roseola. 

In  lan'tl-ilsm  (Tn-f5n'tT-17z’m),  n.  Med.  The  condition 
of  being  abnormally  infantile  or  childlike  ;  retardation  of 
mental  and  physical  development. 

in'fan  tine  (Tn'fan-tin;  -tin;  277),  a.  [Cf.  F.  enfantin.] 
Infantile;  childish.  “  Infantine  smiles.”  F.  Tennyson. 

A  degree  of  credulity  next  to  infantine.  Burke. 

Syn.  —  See  childlike. 

in'fan  try  (Tn'fan-trT),  n.  [F.  infanlerie,  It.  infanteria , 
fr.  infante  infant,  child,  boy,  servant,  foot  soldier,  fr.  L. 
infans ,  -antis,  child  ;  foot  soldiers  being  formerly  the  serv¬ 
ants  and  followers  of  knights.  See  infant.]  1.  Mil.  A 
body  of  soldiers  armed  and  equipped  for  service  on  foot 
(called  mounted  infantry  when  furnished  with  horses,  pri¬ 
marily  to  increase  its  mobility) ;  foot  soldiers,  in  distinc¬ 
tion  from  cavalry  and  artillery. 

The  proportion  of  infantry  to  cavalry  in  most  modern  armies 
is  approximately  six  to  one,  with  perhaps  three  artillery  guns  to 
each  1,000  men  of  the  other  two  arms  combined  :  but  this  ratio 
is  varied  in  practice  according  to  the  climate  to  be  encountered 
and  the  nature  of  the  field  of  campaign  Encyc  Bnt 

2.  A  body  of  children.  Obs.  or  Humorous. 

in'fan  try  man  (-man),  n. ;  pi.  -men.  An  infantry  soldier, 
infarct'  (Tn-farkt'),  n.  [LL.  infarctus,  for  L.  in  fart  us , 
p.  p.  of  infarcire  ;  in-  in  fare  ire  to  stuff.]  Med.  a  An 

obstruction  or  embolus,  b  The  morbid  condition  of  a  lim¬ 
ited  area  resulting  from  such  obstruction, 
in-farct'ed  (Tn-fark'tSd),  a.  Med.  Exhibiting  infarction  ; 

having  the  circulation  obstructed,  as  blood  vessels, 
in-farc'tion  (Tn-fark'slmn),  n.  [See  infarct.]  Med.  a  The 
formation  of  an  infarct,  b  Infarct, 
in'fare'  (Tn'fSrQ,  n.  [AS.  infser  entrance.  See  in;  fare, 
7i.]  1.  A  going  in  ;  entrance.  Obs. 

2.  A  housewarming;  esp.,  a  reception,  party,  or  enter¬ 
tainment  given  by  a  newly  married  couple,  or  by  the  hus¬ 
band  upon  receiving  the  wife  to  liis  house.  Scot.,  Dial. 
Eng.,  &  Local,  U.  S. 

in-fat'u-ate  (Tn-f5tln-at),  a.  [L.  infaluatus ,  p.  p.  of  infa- 
tuare  to  infatuate  ;  in-  in  -f -  fatuus  foolish.  See  fatuous.] 
Infatuated  ;  marked  by  infatuation. 


gwT-b’l ),  a.  [L.  inexstinyuibilis  : 
cf.  F.  inert  iiH/utble.  See  in  ex¬ 
tinct.]  Inextinguishable.  Obs. 
||  in  ex-tre'mia.  [LL.]  In  the 
last  extremity  ;  at  the  point  of 
death. 

in-ex' tri-ca-bil'i-ty  (Tn-ifks'trY- 
kd-l>Yl'Y-tY).  n.  Inextricable 
quality  or  state.  [-ness.  | 

in-ex 'tri-ca-ble-ne88.  n.  See| 
in-ex 'tri-ca-bly  ( Tn-L-ks'trY-kd- 
blY),rtr/?\  of  INEXTRICABLE. 

in-ex 'tri-cate,  a.  [m-  not  -f  L. 
e.rtricatus,  p.  p.]  Inextricable. 
Obs.  [per  able.  | 

in'ex-u'per-a-ble.  +  ixiixstH 
in-eye',  v.  t.  (»«-  in  -f  eye.]  To 
graft  by  budding.  Obs. 

I'nez  (I'nPz),  n.  Pg.  form  of 
Agnes,  fem.  prop.  name. 

I'nez,  Don'na  (ddn'd  I'nPz). 
The  prudish  bluestocking 
mother  of  Don  Juan  in  Byron’s 
“  Don  Juan.” 

inf.  Ahhr.  Infantry  ;  infinitive  ; 
infra  (L.,  below);  Pharm.,  in- 


funde  (L..  infuse)  [the  end  ).| 
in  f  Ahhr  In  fine  (L.,  in.  or  at.  | 
in-fab 'ri-c at  ed  (Yn-fftb'rT-kaU- 
cd),  a.  See  in-,  not  Obs. 

||  in  fa'ci-e  cu'ri-je  (Yn  fa'shY-e 
ku'ri-e)  (LL.J  Law.  Before, 
or  in  the  presence  of,  the  court. 

II  in  fac'tum  con-cep'ta.  [L  ] 
Bom.  Low.  See  formula. 
in'fair  .  K'rron.  var.  of  infare. 
in-fal'lid,  a.  [in-  not  -f  L.  jai¬ 
ler  e  to  deceive.  See  fail.]  Un¬ 
failing.  Ohs. 

infa-ma'tion,  n  [Cf.  F.  in  fa- 
mat  ion.  L.  infamatio.)  Defa¬ 
mation.  Obs.  [Obs.  I 

in-fam'a-to-ry,  a.  Defamatory  | 
in-fame',  w.  [OF.l  Infamy.  Obs. 
— a.  [F.  inf  time.]  infamous.  Obs. 
in-famed'’ CYn-famd'),  p.  a.  [F. 
inf  am  p.  p.]  Defamed.  Obs. 
or  Her. 

in-fam'er,  n  A  defamer.  Obs. 
inTa-mil  iar'i-ty,  w.  Unfainil- 
iarity.  Rare. 

in-fam'i  ty,  n.  [Cf.  OF.  infa- 


mete]  Infamy.  Obs.  [Obs.  I 
in-fam'on-ize,c.  t.  To  infamize.! 
infamour,  n.  One  who  renders 
infamous.  Obs. 
in-fand',  in-fan'dous  (Yn-fUn'- 
dris),  a  [L.  infandus;  in-  not 
-f  fari  to  speak.]  Too  odious  to 
be  expressed  or  mentioned  Obs. 
II  in-fan 'dum  .  .  .  re  no-va're 
do-lo'rem  ( ren  n-va'rr  )  [L.] 

To  renew  an  unspeakable  grief. 

Vergil  (  Aineid .  II.  .'}). 
in'fang,  ti.  Infangthief.  Obs. 
Scot. 

in'fang,  v.  t.  [in- in  -f  fang,  v.] 
To  fold  or  haul  in  ;  hence,  to 
“  take  in  ;  ”  to  cheat.  Obs.  Scot 
in  fan'gle-ment.  n.  Actor  means 
of  “  taking  in  ;  ”  scheme.  Obs. 
in'fant. ».  An  infante  or  infan¬ 
ta.  Obs. 

in'fant,  v.  t.  [F.  evfantcr.]  To 
bear  or  bring  forth,  as  a  child  ; 
to  produce.  Obs 
inTan-ta'do  (Yn'fdn-ta'dd),  n. 
[Cf.  Sp.  infant  ado  territory  as¬ 


signed  a  royal  prince.  1  A  Span¬ 
ish  strain  of  merino  sneep. 
in'fant-hood,  n.  See  -hood. 
in'fant-ize,  v.  t.  To  infant.  Obs. 
in'fant  like',  a  See  -like 
in'fant-ly,  a.  Like  an  infant. 
Obs. 

in'fant-ment.  n.  IF.  enfante- 
ment  childbirth.]  Childbirth  ; 
offspring.  Obs. 

in'fant’s-breath  (Yn'frTnts- 

breth'),w.  The  white  bedstraw 
of  Europe.  [Table. \ 

infant  statements.  See  pa  per  J 
in  farce'.  *i •  en  farce. 
in  farct'ate,  a.  [See  infarct.] 
But.  Turgid.  Rare. 
in-farc'ture.  n.  Infarction  Obs. 
in-fare',  v  i.  [/??,  adv.  fare.] 
To  enter.  Obs. 
infarre.  +  infer. 
in-fat'i-ga-ble  (Yn-ffit'Y-gd-b’l), 
a.  [L.  infatigahilis :  cf  F.  in- 
fatigable. J  Indefatigable  Obs 
—  in-fat  i-ga-bil'i-ty  (-btl'Y-tl), 
n.  Obs. 


food,  foot;  out,  oil ;  chair  ;  go  ;  sing,  igk  ;  then,  thin ;  nature,  verdure  (250) ;  K  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144) ;  boN  ;  yet ;  zh  =  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Guidb. 
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IN  FIDELIOUS 


In  fat'u  ate  (Tn-f8tji-at),  v.  t.  ;  in-fat'u-at'ed  (-at'Sd) ; 
in-fat'u-at'ing  (-at/Ing).  1.  To  turn  into  foolishness,  or 
show  to  be  foolish  ;  hence,  to  frustrate.  Obs. 

2.  To  make  foolish ;  to  affect  with  folly ;  to  weaken  the 
intellectual  powers  of,  or  to  deprive  of  sound  judgment. 

The  judgment  of  God  will  be  very  visible  in  infatuating  a 
people  .  .  .  ripe  and  prepared  for  destruction.  Clarendon 

3.  To  inspire  with  a  foolish  and  extravagant  passion;  as, 
to  be  infatuated  with  gaming. 

in  fat'u-at  e^  (-at/Sd),  p.  a.  Thoroughly  under  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  foolish  passion  ;  acting  without  sense  or  reason. 

In  fatu-a'tion  (-a'shSn),  n.  [LL.  infatuatio:  cf.  F.  in¬ 
fatuation .]  Act  of  infatuating,  or  state  of  being  infatu¬ 
ated  ;  folly ;  also,  that  which  infatuates. 

The  infatuations  of  the  sensual  and  frivolous  part  of  mankind 
are  amazing  ;  but  the  infatuations  of  the  learned  and  sophistical 
are  incomparably  more  so.  I.  Taylor. 

Such  is  the  infatuation  of  self-love  Blair. 

Syn.  —  See  folly. 

ln-faust'  (Tn-fGst'),  a.  [L.  infaustus ;  in-  not  -f-  faustus 
lucky.]  Not  favorable  ;  unlucky  ;  unpropitious.  Rare. 
in  fea'si-ble  (Tn-fe'zT-b’l),  a.  Not  feasible  ;  impracticable. 

—  in  lea  si  bill  ty  (-bll'T-tT),  in-fea'si  ble  ness,  n. 

in  fect'  (Tn-fSkt'),  v.  t.  ;  in-fect'ed  ;  in-fect'ing.  [L. 
infectus ,  p.  p.  of  injicere  to  put  or  dip  into,  to  stain,  infect ; 
in-  in  -f-  facere  to  make.  See  fact.]  1.  To  taint  with 
morbid  matter  ;  to  contaminate  with  any  disease-producing 
substance,  germs,  or  bacteria;  as,  to  infect  a  lancet;  to 
infect  an  apartment. 

2.  To  affect  with  infectious  disease  ;  to  communicate  in¬ 
fection  to  ;  as,  infected  with  the  plague. 

3.  To  communicate  or  affect  as  if  by  some  subtle  contact; 
specif. :  a  To  taint  by  communication  of  anything  noxious 
or  pernicious  ;  to  contaminate  ;  corrupt ;  deprave. 

Infected  Sion’s  daughters  with  like  heat.  Milton. 
b  To  work  upon  so  as  to  induce  sympathy,  belief,  support, 
or  cooperation,  etc. ;  to  seize  upon  ;  as,  all  were  infected  by 
his  merriment ;  to  infect  one  with  enthusiasm,  c  Law.  To 
contaminate  with  illegality  or  to  expose  to  penalty,  as  that 
of  forfeiture  as  contraband  of  war.  d  Phon.  To  modify  or 
change  the  quality  of  (a  sound)  ;  —  said  esp.  of  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  one  vowel  upon  another  in  a  neighboring  syllable. 
Cf.  umlaut,  e  To  dye  ;  color.  Obs.  f  To  infest.  Obs. 
Syn.  —  Poison,  vitiate,  pollute,  defile, 
in  feet',  v.  i.  To  become  infected. 

in  fec'tion  (Tn-fgk'shwn),  n.  [F.  infection;  cf.  L.  infectio 
a  dyeing.]  1  Act  or  process  of  infecting;  esp.,  commu¬ 
nication  of  a  disease  from  one  organism  to  another. 

2.  That  which  infects,  or  causes  the  communicated  disease; 
any  material  by  which  an  infectious  disease  is  caused  ;  as, 
to  spread  an  infection.  See  infectious  disease. 

3.  State  of  being  infected  ;  the  state  produced  by  the  en¬ 
trance  into,  and  multiplication  within  the  body,  of  patho¬ 
genic  microorganisms;  the  result  of  infecting  influence; 
a  prevailing  disease  ;  epidemic. 

The  infection  being  so  very  violent  in  London  De  Foe. 

4.  That  which  taints  or  corrupts  morally  ;  as,  the  infection 
of  vicious  principles. 

5.  Law.  Contamination  by  illegality,  as  in  cases  of  con¬ 
traband  goods  ;  implication. 

6.  Sympathetic  communication  of  like  qualities  or  emo¬ 
tions  ;  influence  ;  contagion. 

Mankind  are  gay  or  serious  by  infection.  Rambler. 

7.  Phon.  Modification  or  change  of  quality  in  a  sound, 
esp.  a  vowel,  through  the  influence  of  another  sound  in  a 
neighboring  syllable. 

8  Affection.  Humorous  Misuse.  Shak. 

in  fec'tious  (-slrns),  a.  1.  Having  qualities  that  may  in¬ 
fect  ;  communicable  or  caused  by  infection  ;  pestilential  ; 
as,  an  infectious  fever  ;  mfectious  clothing  ;  infectious  air. 
2  Infected;  having  or  containing  infection.  Obs. 

3.  Corrupting,  or  tending  to  corrupt  or  contaminate  ; 
vitiating  ;  demoralizing. 

It  [the  court]  is  necessary.  .  .  .  but  it  is  infectious  even  to  the 
best  morals  to  five  always  in  it.  Dryden. 

4  Law.  Contaminating  with  illegality  ;  exposing  to  sei¬ 
zure  and  forfeiture  or  other  penalty. 

Contraband  articles  are  said  to  be  of  an  infectious  nature  Kent. 
5.  Capable  of  being  easily  diffused  or  spread;  sympathetic  ; 
readily  communicated  ;  as,  infectious  mirth, 
infectious  disease,  a  Any  disease  caused  by  the  entrance, 
rowth,  and  multiplication  of  bacteria  or  protozoans  in  the 
ody  ;  a  germ  disease.  It  may  or  may  not  be  contagious. 
1)  Sometimes,  as  distinguished  from  contagious  disease , 
such  a  disease  communicated  by  germs  carried  in  the  air 
or  water,  and  thus  spread  without  contact  with  the 
patient,  as  measles. 

—  in-fec'tlou3  ly,  —  in-lec'tious  ness,  n. 

in  fec'tive  (Tn-fSk'tTv),  a.  [Cf.  OF.  infect  if,  L.  infectivus 
pertaining  to  dyeing.]  Producing  infection;  infecting; 
also,  affecting  others  ;  infectious. 

True  love  .  .  .  hath  an  infective  power.  Sir  P.  Sidney. 
in  left'  (-fSft'),  v.  t.;  in-feft',  rarely  in-feft'ed;  in-feft'ing. 
[See  enfeoff.]  Scots  Law.  To  invest  with,  or  give  sym¬ 
bolical  possession  of,  inheritable  property.  —  in  felt'ment 
(-ment),  n. 

in  fe  li-cif'ic  (Tn-fe'lT-sTf'Tk),  a.  [L.  infelir  unhappy;  cf. 
felicific.]  Ethics.  Not  productive  of  happiness,  or  pro¬ 
ductive  of  unhappiness  ;  —  applied  to  objects  of  conduct  in 
estimates  of  their  moral  (hedonistic  or  utilitarian)  value, 
ln  fe-lic'i  tOUS  (liUfe-lTs'i-tus),  a.  Not  felicitous;  un¬ 
happy  ;  unfortunate  ;  not  fortunate  or  not  appropriate  in 
application ;  not  well  said,  expressed,  or  done  ;  as,  an  in¬ 
felicitous  remark  or  description.  —  in  fe  lic'i  toils  ly,  adv. 
ln  fe-lic'i-ty  (-tT ),  n.;  pi.  -ties  (-tlz).  [L.  infelicitas:  cf. 


F.  infelicite.  See  in- not ;  felicity.]  1.  State  or  quality 
of  being  infelicitous;  unhappiness;  misery;  wretchedness; 
misfortune  ;  want  of  suitableness  or  appropriateness. 

The  ignorance  and  infelicity  ot  the  present  state.  (Jlanvill 
2.  That  (as  an  act,  word,  expression,  etc.)  which  is  infelic¬ 
itous;  as,  infelicities  of  speech, 
in'ielt'  (In'x61t/),  a.  [in-  in  -f  felt.]  Felt  inwardly  ;  heart¬ 
felt.  “  The  baron  stood  afar  off,  or  knelt  in  submissive, 
acknowledged,  in felt  inferiority.”  Milmati. 

in  fer'  (Tn-fQr'),  v.  t.  ;  in-fekred'  (-ffird') ;  in-fer'ring. 
[L.  inferre  to  bring  into,  bring  forward,  occasion,  infer; 
in-  in  -}-  J’erre  to  carry,  bring  :  cf.  F.  in  fever.  See  1st 
bear.]  1.  To  bring  on  ;  to  induce ;  occasion  ;  inflict.  Obs. 

2.  To  bring  forward  ;  to  adduce  ;  allege;  otter.  Obs. 

Inferring  arguments  of  mighty  force  Slink 

3.  To  derive  by  reasoning  or  implication  ;  to  conclude  from 
facts  or  premises ;  to  accept  or  derive  as  a  consequence, 
conclusion,  or  probability  ;  in  colloquial  usage,  to  surmise  ; 
guess.  See  inference. 

4.  To  lead  to  as  a  conclusion  or  consequence  ;  to  involve 
or  imply  as  a  normal  outcome  of  thought ;  hence,  to  indi¬ 
cate  ;  to  point  out. 

This  doth  infer  the  zeal  I  had  to  see  him.  Shak 
Such  opportunities  always  infer  obligations  Atterbury 
Syn.  —  Infer,  deduce,  conclude,  agreeing  in  the  idea  of 
reasoning  from  premises,  are  here  compared  in  their  ordi¬ 
nary  usage ;  for  technical  distinctions,  see  defs.  Infer  is 
the  general  term  for  drawing  a  conclusion  ;  it  frequently 
implies  little  more  than  surmise  j  deduce  (see  deduction) 
emphasizes  more  strongly  than  infer  the  formal  processes 
involved  ;  conclude  suggests  the  arrival  at  the  logical  re¬ 
sult  of  an  act  or  process  of  inference;  as,  I  infer  from 
what  you  say  that  you  wrere  not  present  ;  I  deduce  my 
conviction  of  your  absence  from  the  failure  of  your  ac¬ 
count  to  tally  with  the  facts;  I  conclude ,  upon  a  more 
careful  examination  of  the  evidence,  that  I  was  mistaken. 
See  inference,  postulate,  assumption. 
in  fer',  v.  i.  To  draw  inferences. 

To  infer  is  nothing  but,  by  virtue  of  one  proposition  laid  down 
as  true,  to  draw  in  another  us  true.  Locke 

ln-fer'a-ble  (Tn-fQr'd-bT ;  277),  a.  Capable  of  being  in¬ 
ferred. 

in'fer-ence  (Tn'fer-ens),  n.  [From  infer.]  1.  Act  or  proc¬ 
ess  of  inferring.  Inference  is  the  special  mental  act  which 
constitutes  a  step  in  any  process  of  reasoning;  that  is, 
it  is  the  act  of  passing  from  one  judgment  to  another, 
or  from  a  belief  or  cognition  to  a  judgment.  In  certain 
cases  it  consists  in  forming  judgments  from  some  habit  of 
mind  on  the  basis  of  cognitions  or  beliefs  not  explicitly 
recognized,  and  it  is  then  called  unconscious  inference.  In 
formal  logic  inferences  are  classified  as  mediate  and  imme¬ 
diate  (see  under  those  words);  inductive  logic  treats  all 
induction  as  an  inferential  process,  that  is,  as  made  up  of 
inductive  inferences. 

Inference  ...  is  the  mediute  reference  of  an  ideal  content  to 
reality.  B.  Bosangwt 

2.  That  which  is  inferred  ;  a  truth  or  proposition  drawn 
from  another  which  is  admitted  or  supposed  to  be  true  ;  a 
conclusion  ;  a  deduction. 

These  inferences ,  or  conclusions,  are  the  effects  of  reasoning, 
and  the  three  propositions,  taken  all  together,  are  called  syllo¬ 
gism,  or  argument  /.  H 'offs 

3.  The  system  of  propositions  or  judgments,  or  the  prem¬ 
ises  and  conclusion,  which  represent  a  process  of  inference 
or  form  the  determinants  of  a  belief. 

4.  Something  called  forth  or  involved ;  a  consequence, 
contingency,  or  adjunct.  Obs.  &  R. 

Syn.  —  Inference,  assumption  are  often  confused.  An 
inference  is  a  logical  conclusion  from  given  data  or 
premises;  an  assumption  is  something  taken  for  granted 
without  proof,  frequently  as  a  basis  for  argument  or  infer¬ 
ence.  To  speak  of  an  injerence  as  an  assumption  weakens 
one’s  argument ;  to  refer  to  an  assumption  as  an  inference 
insinuates  a  fallacy.  See  assumption,  infer,  conjecture. 
inference  of  transposed  quantity T  Logic ,  an  inference  which 
derives  its  force  from  the  finiteness  or  limitation  of  the 
number  of  cases  taken  into  account, 
in  fer-en'tial  (-Sn'shftl),  a.  Deduced  or  deducible  by  in¬ 
ference.  “ Inferential  proofs.”  J.  S.  Mill.  —  in'fer-en' 
tlal-ly,  adv. 

ln-fe'ri-or  (Tn-fe'rT-er),  a.  [L.,  compar.  of  in  ferns  that  is 
below,  underneath,  the  lower ;  akin  to  E.  under.  See 
under.]  1.  Situated  lower  down  or  nearer  what  is  re¬ 
garded  as  the  bottom  or  base  ;  lower ;  nether ;  as,  the 
inferior  strata ;  inferior  lntitudes. 

2.  Specif.  :  a  Astron.  (1)  Nearer  the  sun  than  the  earth  is; 
as,  the  inferior  or  interior  planets;  an  inferior  conjunc-  1 
tion  of  Mercury  or  Venus.  (2)  Below  the  pole  ;  as,  the  in¬ 
ferior  part  of  tne  meridian,  or  transit  over  the  same,  gener¬ 
ally  denoted  by  S.  P.  (abbrev.  of  L.  sub  polo ,  under  the 
pole),  b  Rot.  (1)  Situated  below  some  other  organ  ;  —  said 
of  a  calyx  when  free  from  the  ovary,  and  therefore  below 
it,  or  of  an  ovary  with  an  adherent  and  therefore  supe¬ 
rior  calyx.  (2)  On  the  side  of  a  flower  which  is  next 
the  bract  ;  opposite  or  farthest  from  the  axis ;  anterior. 

C  Anat.  In  human  anatomy,  designating  any  of  many  parts 
or  organs  which,  when  the  body  is  in  its  upright  position, 
are  situated  below  certain  similar  parts  designated  &&  supe¬ 
rior  ;  as,  inferior  maxillary  bone,  inferior  vena  cava,  infe¬ 
rior  meatus  of  the  nose.  See  maxillary,  vena  cava,  etc. 
d  Print.  Standing  at  the  bottom  of  the  line,  as  small 
figures  or  letters;  as,  in  A,,  Bn,  2  and  n  are  inferior ;  — 
opposed  to  superior. 

3  Of  lower  degree  or  rank,  in  any  scale ;  as,  one  caste 
inferior  to  another ;  garnets  are  regarded  as  inferior 
to  rubies  ;  the  inferior  deities;  the  inferior  courts. 

The  body,  or,  as  some  love  to  call  it,  our  inferior  nature  Burke. 
4.  Of  less  importance,  value,  or  merit ;  of  poorer  quality  ; 


in-fat'u-a'tor  (Tn-f&Utl-a/t5r),  n. 
One  that  infatuates.'" 
infaunce.  n.  Infancy.  Obs. 
in-faust'ing.  n.  Act  of  making 
unlucky  or  ill-omened.  Obs, 
infeaffe.  +  enfeoff. 
in-fee'eious.  +  infectious. 
in-fect',  a.  [L.  infertile:  cf.  F. 
infect.  See  infect,  v.  M  In¬ 
fected.  Obs. 

in-fect'ant,  a.  Infecting  ;  pro¬ 
ducing  infection.  (infected. I 
in-fect'ed  nesa.'/.  State  of  being] 
in-fect'er.  Var.  of  infectok. 
in-fect'i-ble,  a.  See  -able. 
in-fec'tion-ist.  n.  See -1st. 
in-fec'tive-neaa,  n.  See -ness. 
in'fe '-tiv'i-ty  (Yn'fCk-tTv'T-tt), 
n.  Med.  Power  to  infect, 
in-fec'tor  ( Yn-fPk'tPr),  n.  One 
that  infects.  [tor.  Rare. i 

ln-fec'treaa,  n.,  few.  of  infec-I 


in-fec'tu-oua,  a.  [Cf.  OF.  infec- 
l  turns.  \  Infectious.  Obs. 
in-fec'ture,  w.  Infection.  Obs. 
in-fec'und  (Yn-fCk'i/nd  ;  -fe'- 
ktind),  n.  See  in-,  not.-in  fe- 
cun'di-ty  (Yn'f^-kun 'dY-tY),  u. 
in  fe-cun'doua,  a.  [L.  infecun- 
'///>.]  Unfertile.  Obs. 
in-fee'ble.  «{•  enfeeble 
in  fe-li'cloua  (Yn'ff-lYsh'tfs),  a. 
'  Infelicitous.  Obs. 
in  fe-lic'i-tate  (-lYs'Y-tat),  >\  t. 
(  L.  infeliritatns ,  p.  p.  of  infelici- 
I  tare.\  To  make  unhappy.  R. 
infe-lo'ni-oua,  n.  See  in-,  not. 
in-fem  'i-nine,  n.  See  in-,  not. 
in-fense'.  in-fen'aive.  a.  [L.  in- 
t  fensu  s.l  Hostile.  Obs. 

in  feo-aa'tion  (Yn'ffl-da'shun). 

Var.  of  iNFFiriMTiOM. 

in-feoff'. in -feoff" men t.  Vars.  of 
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in-ferd".  Inferred.  R>f.  Sj>. 
in  fere.  Together  Ohs.  C'f.  fere. 
in  fer-en'tial-ism  (Yn  fer-'n'- 
sh'll-Yz’m),  n.  Procedure  by  in¬ 
ference. 

in  fer-en'tial  1st.  n.  See  -ist. 

in'fe-ri.  ».  /*/  .  or  di  in'fe-ri 
t  <11  Yn'fe-rf  '.  (LI  Rom.  Relig. 
The  chthonwn  deities.  Cl.  su¬ 
re  r  i .  ni. 

It  in-fe'ri-ae  (Yn-fe'rt-c ).  n.  pi. 
[L.,  fr  i  n  ferns  underneath.] 
Rom.  Anti'/.  Sacrifices  or  offer¬ 
ings  to  the  di  inferi. 
in-fe'ri-al.  [Cf.OF.  m ferial 
low-lying,  L.  mferinhs  of  a  fu¬ 
neral,  inferior  lower.]  Inferior. 
Oh*. 

in  fe'ri-or-ize.  t.  See-izE. 
in-fe'ri-or-ly.  adv.  of  inferior. 
in-fern',  a.  Infernal.  Poetic. 
in-fer'nal-ism  (In-f  flr'ndl- 


Yz’m),  ii.  See -ism 
in  fer-nal'i-ty  (Yn'ffr-n&l'I-tY), 
n.  State  of  being  infernal, 
in-fer'nal  ize.  r  t.  See  -ize 
in-fer'nal-ly.  adv.oi  infernal 
in-fer'nal-ry  (Yn-fGr'mil-rY), 
a.  Deviltry. 

in-fer'nal  ship.  See -ship. 
in  fe-ro  an-te'ri-or.  a.  See  in¬ 
kero-. 

in  fe-ro-tran'chi-ate,  a.  [ infer o- 
-+-  branchiate.]  Zool.  Having 
the  gills  on  the  sides,  under  the 
mantle  margin:  also,  belonging 
to  th  e  In  fe-ro-t  ran  chi-a  ' tai  -a  ' - 
to  i.  a  group  ot  nudibranchiate 
mollusks  including  forms  thus 
characterized.  [fero-.| 

in  fe-ro-lat'er  al.  a.  See  in-| 
in  fe-ro  me'di-an,  a.  See  in- 
kero-.  [fero-.I 

in  fe-ro-pos-te'ri-or,  a.  See  in-| 


as,  this  diamond  is  inferior  to  that ;  subordinate  ;  second¬ 
ary  ;  as,  the  inferior  poets  ;  an  inferior  generalization. 

whether  they  are  equal  or  inferior  to  my  other  poems,  an  au 
thor  is  the  most  improper  judge.  Dryden 

5.  Of  poor  quality ;  mediocre;  second-rate;  as,  inferior 
goods,  workmanship,  ability  ;  an  inferior  living. 

6.  Inadequate  ;  unequal ;  —  with  to.  Rare. 

7.  Railroads.  Designating,  or  pert,  to,  a  train  of  such  a 
character  that  it  must  yield  the  right  of  way  to  another 
in  the  absence  of  specific  orders  from  the  train  dispatch¬ 
er’s  office.  In  this  sense  a  freight  train  is  inferior  to  a 
passenger  train,  and  an  accommodation  to  an  express, 
inferior  pharyngealB.  Zool.  See  pharyngeal.  —  i.  tide,  Phys. 
Geog .,  the  tide  corresponding  to  the  moon’s  transit  of  the 
lower  meridian,  when  below  the  horizon.— i.  valve,  Zool ., 
the  valve  by  which  a  bivalve  mollusk  becomes  attached  to 
some  object  or  surface.  —  i.  wings.  Zool.,  in  entomology, 
the  hind  wings. 

in-le'ri-or  (Tn-le'ri-er),  n.  A  person  or  thing  inferior  to 
another. 

in-fe  ri  or'i-ty  (-br'T-tT),  n.  [Cf.  F.  inferiority.']  State  of 
being  inferior  ;  a  lower  state  or  condition  ;  as,  inferiority 
of  rank,  of  talents,  of  age,  of  worth. 

A  deep  sense  of  our  own  great  inferiority.  Boyle. 
in-fer'nal  (Tn-fflr'nal),  a.  [F.  infernal,  L.  infemalis ,  fr. 
in fernus  that  which  lies  beneath,  the  lower.  See  inferior.] 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  lower  regions,  or  nether  world, 

;  the  realm  of  the  dead  and  of  the  earth  deities;  chthonian. 

I  Cf.  chthonian,  Hades. 

The  Elysian  fields,  the  infernal  monarchy.  Garth. 

2.  Of  or  pertaining  to,  or  inhabiting,  hell ;  as,  the  infernal 
fires;  infernal  spirits;  resembling  or  suitable  to  hell,  or 
the  character  of  its  inhabitants  ;  hellish  ;  diabolical  ;  out¬ 
rageous  ;  fiendish  ;  as,  an  infernal  deed  or  plot. 

The  instruments  or  abetters  in  such  infernal  dealings.  Addison 
Syn.  —  Tartarean,  Stygian,  hellish,  devilish,  diabolical, 
Satanic,  fiendish,  malicious. 

infernal  machine,  a  machine  or  apparatus  maliciously  de¬ 
signed  to  explode,  and  destroy  life  or  property  ;  also, 
formerly,  a  military  explosive  contrivance.  —  1.  stone. 
Obs.  a  Lunar  caustic,  b  Caustic  potash, 
in-fer'nal,  n.  1.  An  infernal  person  or  thing. 

2.  pi.  The  infernal  regions.  Obs. 

in  fer'no<  Tn-fGr'no),n. ;  pi.  -nos(-uoz).  [It.  See  infernal.] 
The  infernal  regions;  hell;  hence,  a  place  likened  to  it, 
or  esp.  to  the  Inferno  of  Dante’s  ”  Divina  Commedia,” 
which  is  represented  as  a  huge  pit,  formed  of  gradually 
contracting  circles,  in  which  the  damned  souls  suffer  hor¬ 
rible  physical  punishments  varying  with  their  sins. 

At  each  sudden  explosion  m  tfie  inferno  below  they  sprang 
back  from  the  brink  [of  the  volcanic  crater].  D.  C'.  Worcester. 
ln'fe-ro-  (Tu'fe-ro-).  [L.  inferus  lower.]  A  combining 
form  signifying  below  or  on  the  under  side. 
in-fer'tile  (Tn-fGr'tTl ;  182),  a.  [F.  infertile,  L.  infertilis. 
See  in-  not ;  fertile.]  Not  fertile  or  productive  ;  barren; 
sterile;  as,  an  infertile  soil.  — in-fer'tile-ly,  adv. 
in  ler  til'i-ty  (Tn'ler-tTl'T-tT),  n.  [Cf.  F.  infertility  L.  in- 
fertilitas .]  Infertile  state  or  quality, 
in  fest'  (Tn-f5st'),  v.  t. ;  in-fest'ed  ;  in-fest'ing.  [L.  in- 
festare ,  fr  infestus  disturbed,  hostile,  troublesome  ;  in-  in, 
against  -j-  the  root  of  defendere :  cf.  F.  infester.  See 
defend.]  1.  To  trouble  greatly  by  numbers  or  by  fre¬ 
quency  of  presence  ;  to  assail  or  annoy  persistently  and 
in  numbers  ;  to  frequent  and  molest  or  harass ;  as,  fleas 
infest  dogs  and  cats  ;  a  sea  infested  with  pirates. 

Cares  and  passions  that  infest  human  life.  Addison. 
2.  To  infect.  Obs. 

in  fes  ta'tion  (Tn'fSs-ta'shwn),  n.  [L.  infestatio:  cf.  F. 
infestation.']  Act  of  infesting,  or  state  of  being  infested; 
molestation  ;  vexation  ;  annoyance. 

Free  from  the  infestation  of  enemies.  Donne. 

in  feu-da'tion  (Tn'fu-da'shwn),  n.  [LL.  infeudatio ,  fr.  in- 
feudare  to  enfeoff :  cf.  F.  infeodation.  See  feud  a  fief.] 
Eng.  Law.  a  Grant  of  an  estate  in  fee,  or  the  deed  grant¬ 
ing  it ;  enfeoffment,  b  The  granting  of  tithes  to  laymen, 
in-lib'u-late  (Tn-fTb'u-lat),  v.  t.  [L.  infibularc ,  infibula - 
turn,  to  clasp,  buckle,  or  button  together;  in-  in  -{-fibula 
clasp,  buckle.]  To  buckle,  or  to  fasten  as  if  buckled.  Rare. 
ln-fib  u-la'tion  (-la'shwn),  n.  [Cf.  F.  infibulation.]  Act 
of  clasping,  or  fastening,  as  with  a  buckle  or  padlock,  esp. 
of  attaching  a  ring,  clasp,  or  frame  to  the  genital  organs 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  prevent  copulation, 
in'fl-del  (Tn'fT-dll),  a.  [L.  infidel  is  ;  in -  not  -j-  fidelis  faith¬ 
ful,  fr .  fides  faith  :  cf.  F.  infidele.  See  fidelity.]  1.  Not 
holding  the  faith  ;  esp.,  non-Christian  ;  as,  the  infidel  na¬ 
tions  ;  an  infidel  Saracen  ;  also,  opposing  or  (regarded  as) 
traitorous  to  Christianity;  as , infidel  writers ;  an  infidel  sect. 
2.  Of  or  pertaining  to  infidels  or  infidelity;  as,  infidel 
writings  or  sentiments. 

3  Incredulous;  skeptical.  Rare. 
in'fi-del,  n .  1.  In  respect  of  a  given  religion,  one  who  is 

an  unbeliever ;  a  disbeliever  ;  esp.  :  a  A  non-Christian  or 
one  opposing  the  truth  or  authoritativeness  of  the  Christian 
religion,  b  A  non-Mohammedan  ;  a  Kafir. 

2.  One  who  does  not  believe  (in  something  understood  or 
specified) ;  as,  an  infidel  as  regards  spirit  writings. 

3  An  unfaithful  person.  Obs. 

Syn.  — Infidel,  freethinker,  skeptic,  agnostic,  unbe¬ 
liever,  atheist,  deist.  Infidel,  in  modern  popular  usage 
(for  other  senses  see  defs.),  is  a  term  of  reproach  for  one 
who  avowedly  denies  the  tenets  of  Christianity  and  the 
truth  of  the  Scriptures.  Freethinker  varies  in  connota¬ 
tion  with  the  point  of  view,  implying  warranted  freedom 
of  thought  or  pernicious  license  of  opinion,  according  as 
the  name  is  voluntarily  assumed  or  is  applied  in  reproach. 


inferre  +  infer. 
in  fer'ri-ble  (Yn-fOr'Y-b’l),  a. 
Inferable.— in-f  er'r  i-bil'i-ty 
( -bYl'Y-tY).  v.  [ring,  p.  pr.l 
in-fer'ring-ly.  adv.  of  infer-] 
in-fer'tile-nesB.  n.  See -ness. 
in-fe'si-ble.  i*  infeasible. 
in  fest',  a.  [L  infestus.  See  in¬ 
fest,  »’.]  Hostile:  adverse.  Obs. 
in-fest'ant,  a  [L.  infest  a  ns , 
-antis,  p.  pr.]  Infesting.  Obs. 
infestaunce.  n.  [See  infest,  t\] 
Infestation.  Obs. 
in-fest'ed.  a.  Infixed.  Obs. 
in-fe8'ter,  r.  t.  in  +  fester.] 
To  cause  to  fester  Obs. 
in-fest'er.  ».  One  that  infests, 
in-fes'tious.  <•.  [Jrrrg.  1r.  L.  in- 
restus.  J  Inf  eating:  hostile.  Ohs. 
in-fes'tive,  a.  Not  festive; 
mirthless.  —  in  fea-tiv'i-ty  (Yn'- 
fSs-tYv'Y-tY),  w 


in-feB'tive.  a.  Given  to  infest¬ 
ing  :  troublesome.  Obs. 
in  fest'ment.  n.  Infestation.  R. 
in-fee'tu  ous  (Yn-fSs'tff-MS),  a. 
[L.  infestus.  See  infest,  a.] 
1.  Mischievous  ;  harmful  ;  dan¬ 
gerous  Obs. 

2..  Extraordinary.  Scot. 

in 'fetch  ing,  n.  Introduction. 

Ohs. 

lnffortunage,  n.  Misfortune. Obs. 
in-fic'che,  r.  t.  [in-  in  +  ficche.] 
To  infix.  Obs. 

in  fi-cete'  ( Yn'fY-set'),  a.  [L. 
in  tiepf  i  is,  better  infacet  us.]  Not 
facetious  :  dull.  Rare. 
in-fi'eient  (Yn-fYsh'ent),  a.  [L 
infi mens,  -cut is.  a.,  that  doe* 
nothin?.]  Inoperative.  Obs. 
in  fi-del'ic  (Yn'fY-dCl'Tk),  in'll- 
del'i-c&l  (-Y-kmI),  a.  Infidel.  F. 
in  fl-del'i-0U8,  a.  [L.  inf  delis] 


ale,  senate,  efire,  Am,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofa  ;  eve,  Svent,  end,  recent,  maker;  ice,  111;  old,  fibey,  orb,  8dd,  s5ft,  connect ;  use,  unite,  firn.  flp,  circtis,  menii; 

||  Foreign  Word.  +  Obsolete  Variant  of.  +  combined  with.  =  equals. 
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INFLATE 


in-111' ter  (In-fll'ter),  v.  t 
TER-ING.  [Cf.  INFILTRATE.] 


Skeptic,  as  here  compared,  emphasizes  the  suggestion  of 
doubt;  agnostic,  that  of  suspended  judgment.  Unbe¬ 
liever  (see  unbelief)  is  commonly  opposed  to  believer  (ill 
its  somewhat  esoteric  sense),  and  is  virtually  equivalent  to 
disbeliever ;  it  is  a  term  of  less  opprobrium  than  infidel, 
and  suggests  more  a  personal,  less  a  purely  intellectual’ 
attitude  towards  Christianity  than  skeptic,  agnostic,  or 
freethinker.  An  atheist  is  one  who  denies  the  existence  of 
God.  Deist,  in  earlier  usage  often  synonymous  with  in¬ 
fidel,  is  now  used  only  in  the  sense  of  an  adherent  of  deism 
(which  see).  See  irreligious. 

in  fi  del'i-ty  (Tn'fT-dSl'T-tT),  n.  ;  pi.  -ties  (-ttz).  [L.  in- 
fidelitas:  cf.  F.  infidUite.']  1.  Want  of  faith  or  belief  in 
(a  certain)  religion  ;  state  or  character  of  being  infidel. 

2  Hesitation  to  accept  anything  as  true  ;  incredulity.  Ft. 

3  Breach  of  trust ;  unfaithfulness  to  a  charge  or  to  moral 
obligation  ;  treachery  ;  deceit ;  also,  an  unfaithful  act ; 
as,  the  infidelity  of  a  servant  or  of  friends. 

4.  Unfaithfulness  in  marriage  ;  marital  infidelity. 

5  Untrustworthy  character  or  procedure.  Flare. 
ln'fleld  (Tu'feld'),  n.  1.  A  field  near  a  farmhouse,  as  dis¬ 
tinguished  from  outlying  fields ;  hence,  land  regularly 
manured  and  kept  under  crop  ;  —  opposed  to  outfield. 

2.  Baseball.  The  diamond ;  also,  the  infielders  collec¬ 
tively  ;  —  opposed  to  outfield.  See  baseball. 
in'field  er  (-feeder),  n.  Baseball.  Any  of  the  players  on 
the  infield.  See  baseball. 

ct*  i.  ;  -fil'tered  (-terd) ;  -fil'- 
To  filter  or  sift  in. 
in-fil'trate  (-trat),  v.  t.  ;  in-fil'trat-ed  (-trat-ed) ;  in-fil'- 
trat-ing  (-trat-Tng).  [in-  in  -f-  filtrate:  cf.  F.  infilirer. 
Cf.  infilter.]  1.  To  cause  to  penetrate  gradually  ;  to  in¬ 
fuse  as  by  filtration. 

2  To  pass  through  or  into  as  in  filtering. 

In  fil'trate,  v.  i.  To  enter  by  penetrating  the  pores  or  inter¬ 
stices  of  a  substance  ;  to  filter  into  or  through  something. 

The  water  infiltrates  through  the  porous  rock.  Addison. 
in  fil'trate,  n.  That  which  infiltrates  ;  specif.,  Med.,  a 
substance  passing  into  the  tissues  and  forming  an  abnormal 
accumulation. 

In  111  tra'tion  (Tn'fTl-tra'sliwn),  n.  [Cf.  F.  infiltration.'] 
Act  or  process  of  infiltrating,  as  of  water  into  a  porcus 
substance,  or  of  a  fluid  into  the  cells  of  an  organ  ;  also, 
the  infiltrating  substance  ;  an  infiltrate. 

Calcareous  infiltrations  filling  the  cavities.  Kirtran 
infiltration  vein.  Mining.  A  vein  formed  in  country 
rock  by  interstitial  deposition  from  percolating  waters, 
usually  with  partial  replacement  of  the  minerals  of  the 
country  rock. 

in-fin'i-ta-ry  (Tn-fTn'T-ta-rT),  a.  Relating  to  infinity,  or  to 
the  properties  of  a  function  for  infinite  values  of  its  argu¬ 
ments. 

in-fln'i-tate  (-tat),  v.  t. ;  in-fin'i-tat'ed  (-tat'gd)  ;  in-fin'- 
i-tat'ing  (-tat'Tng).  [LL.  infinitare.]  Logic.  To  render 
infinite  or  indefinite  by  changing  from  positive  to  nega¬ 
tive,  that  is,  by  prefixing  the  negative  not-  or  non -  to  a 
term ;  thus,  not-A  or  non-A  is  the  infinitated  correlative 
of  A.  Infinitate  differs  from  negate  in  that  it  applies  to 
terms  as  well  as  to  propositions,  and  when  applied  to  the 
latter  the  negative  sign  attaches  to  the  predicate  term 
rather  than  to  the  copula.  Thus  “  the  rose  is  not  red  ” 
is  a  negative  proposition  ;  “the  rose  is  non  rat  ional  ”  is  an 
infinitated  proposition.  —  in  fin  i  ta'tlon  (-ta'shftn),  n. 
infi  nite  (Tn'fi-mt),  a.  [L.  infinities:  cf.  F.  infini ,  OF. 
also  infin it.  See  in- not ;  finite.]  1.  Unlimited  or  bound¬ 
less,  as  in  time  or  space  ;  as,  infinite  duration  or  distance. 

Whatever  is  finite,  as  finite,  will  admit  of  no  comparative  rela¬ 
tion  with  infinity  ;  for  whatever  is  less  than  infinite  is  still  infi¬ 
nitely  distant  from  infinity  ;  and  lower  than  infinite  distance  the 
lowest  or  least  cannot  sink.  11.  Ri'ooke. 

Infinite  force  or  velocity  is  as  contradictory  an  idea  as  infinite 
space.  B.  Bosanguet. 

2  Indefinitely  large  or  extensive  ;  indefinite  in  number; 
immeasurable;  innumerous  ;  hence,  vast ;  immense ;  also, 
inexhaustible.  “  A  fellow  of  infinite  jest.”  Shak.  “  In¬ 
finite  riches.'1  Marlowe.  “  Infinite  calamity.”  Milton. 
3-  Without  limit  in  power,  capacity,  knowledge,  or  excel¬ 
lence  ;  boundless;  immeasurably  or  inconceivably  great  ; 
all-embracing  ;  perfect ;  as,  the  infinite  wisdom  and  good¬ 
ness  of  God ;  —  opposed  to  finite. 

O  God,  how  infinite  thou  art  1  I.  Watts. 

4.  Math,  a  Greater  than  any  assignable  quantity  of  the 
same  kind  ;  —  said  esp.  of  a  variable  to  which  a  value  may 
be  assigned  greater  than  any  preassigned  value,  b  Equiv¬ 
alent  to,  or  having  the  same  power  as,  some  proper  part 
of  itself  ;  capable  of  being  set  in  one-to-one  correspondence 
with  a  part  of  itself;  — said  of  an  assemblage.  Infinite 
and  boundless  must  be  carefully  distinguished  ( Riemann ) ; 
the  former  is  metrical,  the  latter  ordinal,  as  to  the  compo¬ 
nent  elements.  A  circle  is  boundless  since  it  is  possible  to 
proceed  by  one  law  from  any  point  back  to  the  same  point 
again  ;  so  too  is  a  sphere  surface.  But  neither  is  infinite  as 
to  length  or  area,  being  less  than  assignable  lengths  and 
areas.  What  is  left  of  a  right  line  or  a" plane  after  a  piece 
is  taken  away  is  bounded  but  is  infinite  ;  what  is  left  of  a 
eircle  or  a  sphere  surface  after  a  piece  is  taken  away  is 
both  bounded  and  finite. 

5.  Indeterminate ;  vague  ;  also,  interminate  ;  tediously 
long.  Obs. 

6  Logic.  Infinitated. 

Syn.  —  Boundless,  immeasurable,  illimitable,  intermina¬ 
ble,  limitless,  unlimited,  endless,  eternal. 

Infinite  Being,  Philos .,  a  perfect  or  all-embracing  being  ;  — 
a  philosophical  name  for  God  or  for  the  universe.  —  i. 
canon.  Music.  =  circular  canon  a.  —  i.  ellipse.  Math.,  the 
curve  aym  n  =  bxm(a  —  xn),  in  and  n  both  >  1.  —  i.  group, 
Math.,  a  group  containing  an  infinity  of  parameters.  —  i. 
hyperbola,  Math.,  a  hyperbola  of  higher  degree  (than  the 
second).  —  i.  product.  Math.  See  infinite  series.  —  i.  propo 


sition,  Logic,  a  judgment  having  an  infinitated  or  negative 
term  for  its  predicate.  —  infinite  series  (or  infinite  product), 
Math.,  an  endless  succession  of  terms  (or  ol  factors)  usu¬ 
ally  proceeding  according  to  some  law  that  continually 
deduces  succeeding  from  preceding  terms  (or  factors).  The 
general  term  (or  factor)  may,  instead,  have  an  index  that 
takes  in  succession  all  integral  values.  —  i.  verb,  the  adjec¬ 
tival  and  substantive  forms  of  a  verb  (infinitive,  gerund, 
supine,  participle)  collectively  ;  —  opposed  to  finite  verb. 
In'll  Ilite  (Tn'lT-nTt),  n.  That  which  is  infinite  ;  specif.  : 
a  Boundless  space  or  duration  ;  infinity.  “  The  blue  in¬ 
finite  [will]  embrace  us  again.”  J.  Martineau.  b  An 
infinity  ;  incalculable  or  very  great  number.  Now  Rare. 
Glittering  chains,  embroidered  richly  o’er 
With  infinite  of  pearls  and  finest  gold.  Fanshawe. 
C  Math.  An  infinite  quantity  or  magnitude,  d  [cap.]  The 
Infinite  Being  ;  God  ;  the  Almighty, 
in  infinite.  =  in  or  ad  infinitum.  Obs. 
in  fin  i-tes'i  mal  (Tn'tTn-T-tSs'T-mal),  a.  [From  L.  infini - 
tus  infinite  :  cf.  F.  infinitesimal,  fr.  infinitesime  infinitely 
small,  and  the  ending  -esimus  of  some  ordinal  adjectives 
in  Latin.  See  infinite,  a.]  1.  Small  at  will ;  arbitrarily  or 
indefinitely  small  ;  variable  with  0  as  its  limit.  Thus,  the 
area  between  the  inscribed  and  circumscribed  regular 
polygons  of  n  sides  is  infinitesimal,  since  by  enlarging  n 
it  inav  be  made  and  kept  smaller  than  any  preassigned 
area,  however  small. 

2  Hence,  immeasurably  or  incalculably  small ;  very  mi¬ 
nute  ;  extremely  small  or  insignificant, 
infinitesimal  calculus  or  analysis,  the  differential  and  the  in¬ 
tegral  calculus,  developed  according  to  the  method  or 
notation  of  Leibnitz.  See  calculus.  —  i.  geometry.  =  dif¬ 
ferential  geometry.  —  i.  increment.  Math.,  an  arbitrarily 
small  variation.  See  calculus.  —  i.  operations  or  transfor¬ 
mations,  Math.,  those  whose  parameters  are  infinitesimals, 
in  fin  i  tes'i  mal,  n.  An  infinitesimal  quantity, 
in-fin'i-teth  (lii-fin'T-tSth)  1  a.  [infinite  -f-  2d  -th.]  Math. 
in  fin'i-ti-eth  (-T-tT-gth)  j  tfhe  ordinal  corresponding  to 
infinite  used  as  a  numeral  ;  thus,  the  infiniteth,  or  infini- 
tieth,  power  (the  power  whose  exponent  is  infinite,  as  x x  ). 
in-fin  i-tl'val  (Yn-fTii'T-ti'val ;  Yn-fYn'Y-tYv-al ;  277),  a. 
Pert,  to  the  infinitive  mood.  —  in-lin  i-ti'val-ly,  adv. 
in-fin'i-tive  (Tn-fTn'T-tTv),  a.  [L.  infinitivus :  cf.  F.  infi¬ 
nity.  See  infinite.]  Gram.  Unlimited  ;  undefined  ;  — 
applied  to  a  certain  verb  form  frequently,  though  inac¬ 
curately,  classed  as  a  mood. 

in  fin'i  five.  n.  Gram.  That  form  of  the  verb  which  simply 
names  the  action  without  predicating  it  of  a  subject,  being 
itself  a  noun  with  certain  features  of  the  verb,  esp.  that  of 
taking  an  object  and  adverbial  qualifiers.  In  Anglo-Saxon 
the  infinitive  had  two  forms  :  one  for  the  nominative  and 
accusative,  ending  in  -an  and  not  preceded  by  to  ;  one  for 
the  dative,  ending  in  -anne  (sometimes  called  the  aerundial 
infinitive),  preceded  by  to,  and  employed  chiefly  in  ex¬ 
pressing  purpose;  as  in,  “Ichaebbe  mete  to  etanne"  (I 
have  meat  to  eat).  The  former  is  represented  by  the  modern 
simple  infinitive  as  used  with  the  auxiliary  verbs  mau, 
ran.  might,  must,  could,  would,  and  should',  and  usually 
with  let,  (tare,  do,  bid,  make,  see,  hear,  need,  etc. ;  as  in, 
you  may  speak  ;  let  me  go.  The  latter  is  represented  by 
the  more  common  modern  form  with  to  (sometimes  called 
a  supine),  which  corresponds  in  sense  to  both  the  old  in¬ 
finitives.  The  verbal  noun  in  - ing ,  though  an  infinitive 
by  the  definition  and  sometimes  called  one,  is  now  gen¬ 
erally  classed  as  a  gerund.  It  has  the  important  distinc¬ 
tion  that  it  can  be  used  after  prepositrons  generally,  as  in 
“  the  pleasure  of  bt owing  him.”  See  -ing,  2.  The  infini¬ 
tive  has  differences  of  tense,  in  English  only  for  present 
and  perfect,  as,  in  the  active  voice,  to  see,  to  hare  seen  ; 
in  the  passive  voice,  to  be  seen,  to  have  been  seen,  all  except 
the  present  active  being  periphrastic  forms  with  auxilia¬ 
ries  and  past  participles.  See  historical  infinitive. 
in  fin'i-tude  (-tud),  n.  1.  Quality  of  being  infinite  ;  infi¬ 
niteness;  also,  that  which  is  infinite;  esp.,  a  real  (as  distin¬ 
guished  from  an  ideal)  infinity  ;  the  infinity  of  space  or  time 
or  of  divine  being.  “  I  am  who  fill  Infinitude."  Milton. 

2.  Innumerable  quantity;  an  infinity.  “An  infinitude  of 

distinctions.”  *  Addison. 

in-fin'i-ty  (-flf ),  n. ;  pi.  -ties  (-t7z).  [F.  infinite,  L.  infini¬ 

te^.  See  infinite.]  1.  The  quality  of  being  infinite  ;  also, 
that  which  is  infinite  ;  unlimited  extent  of  time,  space,  or 
quantity  ;  eternity  ;  boundlessness. 

There  cannot  be  more  infinities  than  one  ;  for  one  of  them 
would  limit  the  other.  Raleigh. 

The  three  unreal  infinities  of  number,  time,  and  space. 

B ■  Bosanqnet. 

Psychologically  regarded,  “large”  and  “small”  are  not 
purely  relative  terms  ;  while,  per  contra,  zero  and  infinity  are 
simply  negations.  James  Ward. 

2  Unlimited  capacity,  energy,  excellence,  or  knowledge  ; 
as,  the  infinity  of  God  and  his  perfections. 

3.  Indefinite  number  ;  as,  an  infinity  of  beauties. 

4.  Math.  An  infinite;  —  denoted  by  go.  No  number  is 
infinite  ;  infinity  signifies  the  increasing  of  the  number 
beyond  all  limits. 

5.  Geom.  That  region  of  a  line,  plane,  or  space,  which  is 
infinitely  distant  from  the  finite  region  regarded.  The  in¬ 
finity  of  a  line  is  most  commonly  and  conveniently  re¬ 
garded  as  a  point,  that  of  a  plane  as  a  line,  that  of  space 
as  a  plane,  —  railed  the  point,  the  line,  the  plane,  at  infinity 
(this  last  (plane)  being  tnought  as  double,  or  as  a  degen¬ 
erate.  sphere  at  infinity  through  an  imaginary  nodal  circle). 
But  iu  conformal  representation  and  the  theory  of  func¬ 
tions  in  general,  the  plane  is  regarded  as  closed  in  a  point 
at  infinity  corresponding  to  some  single  finite  point. 

in  firm'  (Yn-ffirni'),  a.  [L.  infirmus.  See  in-  not ;  firm, 
a.]  1.  Not  firm  or  sound  physically  ;  weak  :  frail ;  of  per¬ 

sons,  of  poor  or  deteriorated  vitality,  esp.  as  a  result  of 
age;  feeble;  as,  an  infirm  body  ;  an  infirm  constitution. 

A  poor,  infirm,  weak,  and  despised  old  man.  Shak. 


2.  Weak  of  mind,  will,  or  character;  frail;  irresolute; 
vacillating.  “  Infirm  of  purpose  !  ”  Shak.  “An  infirm 
judgment.”  Burke. 

3.  Not  solid  or  stable  ;  insecure  ;  unsound  ;  precarious. 
He  who  fixes  on  false  principles  treads  on  infirm  ground.  South. 

Syn.  —  See  weak. 

in  firm'  (Yn-fQrm'),  v.  t. ;  in-firmed'  (-ffirmd') ;  in-firm/- 
ing.  [L.  infirmare :  cf.  F.  infir mer.]  1.  To  make  infirm  ; 
weaken.  Rare. 


in  fir'ma-ry  (Tn-ffir'md-rl),  n. ;  pi.  -ries  (-rtz).  [Cf.  ME. 
Jermerie,  OF.  enjermerie,  F.  infirmerie ,  LL.  in  fir  maria. 
See  infirm.  ]  A  hospital,  or  place  where  the  infirm  or  sick 
are  lodged  and  nursed  gratuitously,  or  where  patients  who 
are  not  resident  are  treated. 

in-fir'mi-ty  (-mT-ti),  n.;  pi.  -ties  (-ttz).  [L.  infirmitas:  cf. 
F .  infirmite.  See  infirm,  a.]  Character  or  state  of  being 
infirm  ;  feebleness ;  frailty ;  also,  an  instance  of  this ;  an 
imperfection  or  w  eakness ;  specif.  :  a  An  unsound,  un¬ 
healthy,  or  debilitated  state ;  a  disease  ;  a  malady  ;  as, 
infirmity  of  body  or  mind,  b  A  personal  frailty  or  failing ; 
foible ;  defect. 

A  friend  should  bear  his  friend’s  infirmities  Shak. 
Syn.  —  Debility,  weakness,  feebleness ;  failing,  foible,  de¬ 
fect,  malady.  See  disease. 

in'fit'  (Tn'fTt/),  v.  t.  [i?z,  adv.  -(-  fit ;  cf.  outfit.]  To  sup¬ 
ply  with  clothes,  stores,  etc.,  as  a  person  just  landed  or  a 
vessel  just  arrived.  —  In 'fit',  n.  —  in'flt  ter  (-er),  n. 
in  fix'  (Yn-fYks'),  v.  t.  ;  in-fixed'  (-lTkst')  ;  in-fix'ing. 
[L.  infixus,  p.  p.  of  infigere  to  infix  ;  in-  in  -{-  figere  to  fix  ; 
cf.  F.  infixer.  See  fix.]  1.  To  set;  to  fasten  or  fix  by 
piercing  or  thrusting  in. 

The  fatal  dart  a  ready  passage  found. 

And  deep  within  her  heart  infixed  the  wound.  Dryden. 

2.  To  implant  or  fix  ;  to  instill;  inculcate;  impress;  as, 
to  infix  ideas  or  sentiments. 

3.  Gram.  To  insert  as  an  infix. 

in'fix  (ln'flks),  n.  1.  State  of  being  infixed.  Obs. 

2.  Gram.  A  derivative  or  formative  element,  analogous 
to  a  prefix  or  suffix,  inserted  in  the  body  of  a  word,  as  n  in 
L.  frango  from  root  frag,  in  in  L.  rumpo  from  rootr?/^>,  etc. 
in  flame'  (Yn-fiain'),  v.  t.  ;  in-flamed' (-fiamd');  in-flam'- 
ing  (-flam'Tng).  [ME.  enfiamen,  OF.  enjiamer ,  F.  enfiam- 
mer,  L.  infiammare,  infiammatum  ;  in-  in  flam  mare  to 
flame,  fr.  fiamma  flame.  See  flame.]  1.  To  set  on  fire  ; 
to  kindle  ;  to  cause  to  burn,  flame,  or  glow.  Now  Rare. 

2.  To  kindle  or  intensify,  as  passion  or  appetite  ;  to  excite 
to  an  excessive  or  unnatural  action  or  heat. 

Though  more,  it  seems, 

Inflamed  with  lust  than  rage.  Milton. 

3.  To  provoke  to  anger  or  rage  ;  to  exasperate  ;  irritate  ; 
incense  ;  enrage  ;  also,  to  cause  to  redden  or  grow'  hot  from 
anger  or  excitement ;  as,  a  face  inflamed  w  ith  passion. 

It  will  inflame  you  ;  it  will  make  you  mad.  Shak. 
4  Med.  To  cause  inflammation  in ;  to  produce  morbid 
heat,  congestion,  or  swelling,  of  ;  as,  to  inflame  the  eyes. 
5-  To  augment  ;  to  aggravate.  Obs. 

A  friend  exaggerates  a  man’s  virtues,  an  enemy  inflames  his 
crimes.  ‘  Addison. 

Syn.  —  Provoke,  fire,  irritate,  exasperate,  ’ucense,  enrage, 
anger,  excite,  arouse.  See  kindle. 
in  flame',  v.  i.  To  burst  into  flame  ;  to  become  inflamed  ; 
esp.  :  a  To  become  excited  or  angered,  b  To  become  mor¬ 
bidly  congested  or  affected  with  inflammation, 
in-llamed'  (Yn-flamd'),  p.  p.  of  inflame. 

Specif.,  Her.,  represented  as  burning,  or 
as  adorned  with  tongues  of  flame, 
in  flam  ma-bil'i-ty  (Yn-fiSm'd-bYl'Y-tY), 
n.  Susceptibility  of  taking  fire  readily  ; 
state  or  quality  of  being  inflammable, 
in  flam'ma-ble  (Tn-flatn'd-b’l),  a.  [Cf. 

F.  inflammable.]  1.  Capable  of  being 
easily  set  on  fire  ;  easily  enkindled;  com¬ 
bustible;  as,  inflammable  oils.  A  BenJ  Inflamed. 

2  Excitable;  irritable  ;  irascible  ;  easily  provoked  ;  as,  an 
inflammable  temper. 

inflammable  air.  Old  Chem.,  hydrogen  ;  — called  also  light 
inflammable  air,  as  opposed  to  heavy  inflammable  air,  or 
methane.  —  i.  cinnabar,  the  mineral  idrialite. 

—  in  llam'ma  ble  ness.  n.  —  in  flam'ma  bly,  adv. 
in-flam'ma-ble,  n.  An  inflammable  thing  or  substance, 
in  11am  ma'tion  (Tn'fla-ma'shfin),  n.  [L.  inflammatio :  cf. 
F.  inflammation .  See  inflame.]  1.  Act  of  inflaming,  or 
state  of  being  inflamed. 

2  Ballistics.  In  the  explosion  of  a  charge  of  powder,  the 
spread  of  ignition  from  grain  to  grain  throughout  the  charge 
and  the  enveloping  of  all  surfaces  by  the  flame. 

3.  Med.  A  morbid  condition  consisting  in  congestion  of 
blood  vessels  and  exudation  of  serum  and  blood  corpuscles 
with  resulting  hyperplasia.  It  is  manifested  outwardly 
by  redness  and  sw  elling,  attended  with  heat  and  pain, 
in  flam'ma  to  ry  (Yn-fl5m'd-t$-rY),  a.  [Cf.  F.  infiamma- 
toire.]  1.  Tending  to  inflame,  kindle,  or  irritate. 

2.  Tending  to  excite  anger,  animosity,  tumult,  or  sedition  ; 
seditious  ;  as,  inflammatory  libels,  writings,  or  speeches. 

3.  Med.  Accompanied  with,  or  tending  to  cause,  preter¬ 
natural  heat  and  excitement  of  arterial  action  ;  a6,  an  iw- 
flammalory  disease  or  inflammatory  redness, 
inflammatory  crust.  Med.  =  buffy  coat.  —  i.  fever,  a  variety 
of  fever  due  to  inflammation.  —  i.  rheumatism,  Med.,  acute 
rheumatism  attended  with  fever,  and  attacking  usually  the 
larger  joints,  which  become  swollen,  hot,  and  very  painful. 

in-flam'ma-to-ry,  n.  An  inflammatory  agent. 


Infidel;  false.  Obs.  —  in  fl-del'i- 
ous  ly,  adv.  Ob s.  f  a.  See  -ism. I 
in'fi-del  ism  (In'fY-drl-Yz'm),| 
in'fl-del  is'tic  (-Ys'tYk),  a.  In¬ 
clining  to  infidelity, 
in'fl  del  ize,  v.  t.  !f  i.  See  •  iz e. 
in'fl-del-ly,  adv.  of  infidel.  R. 

In'fiel'  (en'fySl'),  n. :  />/.  In- 
fif.lks  (-fya'las).  [Sp..  infidel.] 
A  non-Christian  Malayan  na¬ 
tive.  Phil.  I.  [field.  Rare.  I 
in  field',  v.  t.  To  inclose  as  al 
|j  in  fl'e-ri  (Yn  fl'?-rT).  [L.  in 

in  -f  fieri  to  be  done,  become.] 
Lair.  Pending  ;  — ^^id  of  any¬ 
thing  in  process  of  accomplish¬ 
ment,  esp.  matters  of  negotia¬ 
tion  or  litigation, 
in'flght'ing,  n.  [in-,  adv.  + 
fighting.]  Chiefli/  Prize  Fight¬ 
ing.  Fighting  too  near  together 


|  for  swinging  or  full-arm  blows 
I  —  in'fight  er.  n. 

■  in-fig'ure  (Yn-fYg'flr),  t.  [m- 
in  +  figure.]  To  figure;  to  repre¬ 
sent  in  a  figure  or  to  adorn  with 
figures.  Rare. 
in-file'.  +  enfile. 
in-fill',  v.  t.  To  till  in.  Rare. 
in'fill/ing,  n.  Filling, 
in  film',  v.  t.  To  cover  with  a 
film.  Rare.  (gallery.  I 

infiltration  gallery  A  filter | 
in-fil'tra-tive  ( Yn-fTl'trd-tYv),  a. 
Of  or  pert,  to  infiltration.  Rare. 
I|  in'fi-ma  spe'ei  es.  [L.]  The 
lowest  species  or  kind, 
in'fi  mous  (Yn'fT-nuis),  a.  [L. 
infimiFs.]  Lowest;  basest.  R-  — 
in  fim'i-ty  (Yn-fYm'Y-tl),  n.  R. 
infin.  Abbr.  Infinitive, 
in-fi'nal,  a.  [in-  not  4-  L.  finis 


end  -4-  -al.)  Infinite.  Obs. 

in  fi'ne.  [L.J  In  or  at  the  end. 
in'fi  nit.  Infinite.  Ref.  Sp. 
in  fin 'i  tan t  (Yn-fYn'T-C?nt),  a. 
ILL.  rnfinitans ,  p.  pr.]  Logie. 
Rendering  infinite  ;  —  applied  to 
the  negative  sign  so  used.  See 
I N  K I  N  ITATE.  [  Ohs.  or  R.  I 

in'fl-nite.  v.t.  To  infinitate. | 
in'fi-nite,  adr.  Infinitely.  Obs. 
in'fi-nite  ly,  adr.  of  ink}nite. 
in'fi-nite-ne88,  n.  See  -\  f.ss. 
in  fin-i-tes'i  mal-ism  (YnTYn-Y- 
tes'Y-iivJl-T/.’m),  n.  [infinitesimal 
+  -ism. J  Med.  The  theory  that 
the  more  a  drug  is  diluted  the 
greater  are  its  remedial  powers, 
in  fin-i-tes  i-mai'i  ty  (-m  2  l'Y- 
tY),  n.  State  of  being,  or  that 
which  is,  infinitesimal. 
in/fin-i  tes'i-mal-ly,  adv.  of  in¬ 


finitesimal.  [-ness.  I 

in  fin-i-tes'i-mal-ness.  n.  See| 
in-fin  i-ti-no'mi-al  (-ti-no'mi- 
rtl),  a.  [Cf.  INFINITE;  BINOMI¬ 
AL.]  Math.  Having  an  infinite 
number  of  terms .  —  n.  An  in¬ 
finite  series. 

in  fi-ni'tion  (YnTT-nYsh'i/n).  n. 
[L.  infin  it  io  boundlessness.  ]  In- 
finitation.  Obs.  [tive.I 

in -fin'i  tive-ly.  adr.  of  infini-| 
I)  in  fi  ni'to  (in  'fr-ne'td),  a. 
fit.]  Mu<i<-.  infinite  :  perpetual, 
as  a  circular  canon  (which  see). 
H  in  fi-ni'tum  (Yn'fY-nT'tem),  n. 
[L.l  Infinity  ;  an  infinitude, 
ln-fin'i  tu  pie  (Tn-fYn'Y-tn  p’l ), 
a.  [Cf.  quadruple.]  Multi¬ 
plied  infinite  times.  Rare. 
in-fir'ma-rer  On-fQr'md-r?r).  n. 
[OF.  enfermerier.’l  An  infirmari- 


an.  Obs.  or  llist.  f  Obs.  or  Hist.  I 
in-fir'ma-ress.  v.  See  -ess.| 
in-fir'mate  (In-ffir'mat),  v.  t. 
[L.  in  firm  at  ns,  p.  p.  of  infir¬ 
mare.)  To  make  infirm  or  un¬ 
sound.  Obs  —  in  fir-ma'tion 
(Yn/fer-ma'shi<n),  n.  Rare. 
in-firm  'a- tive.  a.  [Cf.  F.  mfir- 
matif.]  Weakening;  tending  to 
make  void.  Obs.  [ary.  Obs. | 
in-firm'a-to-ry,  ;?.  An'infirm-I 
in-firm 'i-to-ry.  n.  [LL.infirmi- 
torinm. ]  An  infirmary.  Obs. 
in-firm'ly.  adv.  of  infirm. 
in -firm 'ness.  ».  See  -ness. 
in-fis'sile.  a.  See  in-,  not. 
in-fis'tu-late,  v.  t.  a,*  i .  To 

change  into  a  fistula.  Obs.  3r  R. 
in-fix'ion  (Yn-fYk'shun ),  n.  An 
infixing, or  stateof  being  infixed, 
in-fixt'.  Infixed.  Rej.  Sp. 


II  in  fla-gran'te  de-lic'to.  Var. 

Of  FLAGRANTE  DELICTO. 

in-flam'ed-ly  (Yn-fl  a  m'P  d-1  Y), 
adv.  of  INFLAMED.  [flames.  I 
in -flam'er  (-5r).  ?i.  One  that  in- [ 
in-flam'ing  ly  (-Yng-lT),  adv  of 
inflaming,  p  pr.  [-ness. | 

in -flam'ma-ble-ness.  n  See| 
in-flam 'ma  bly,  adv.  of  inflam¬ 
mable.  See -ly. 
inflammal.  Inflammable. Obs. 

in-flam 'mate.  a.  [1,  inffamma- 
tus ,  p.  p.J  Inflamed.  Obs. 
in-flam 'ma-tive  (Yn-flfim'd- 
tYv), «.  Sen.  Inflammatory.  R. 
in  flam'ma- to- ri-ly,  adv.  of  in¬ 
flam. mator  y. 

in-flat'a-ble  (Yn-flat'd-b’l),  a. 
See  -able. 

in  flate',  a.  [L.  inflatus,  p.  p.] 
Inflated.  Obs.  or  R. 


food,  foot ;  out,  oil ;  chair  ;  go  ;  sing,  ir)k  ;  then,  thin;  nature,  verdure  (250) ;  K  =r  ch  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144) ;  boN  ;  yet ;  zh  =  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §5  in  Guide. 

Full  explanation,  of  Abbreviation.,  Signs,  ete..  Immediately  precede  the  Vocabulary. 
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ln-Hate'  (Tn-flat'),  v.  t.;  in-flat'ed  (Tn-flat'Sd) ;  in-flat'- 
ing  (-flatting).  [L.  i  aflat  us,  p.  p.  of  inflate  to  iuflate; 
in-  in  -j-  flare  to  blow.  See  blow  to  puff  wiud.]  1.  To 
swell  or  distend  with  air  or  gas  ;  as,  to  inflate  a  balloon  ; 
to  inflate  the  lungs  ;  hence,  to  expand  ;  distend  ;  swell. 

2.  To  puff  up  ;  elate ;  as,  to  inflate  one  with  pride  or  vanity. 

Inflate  themselves  with  some  insane  delight.  Tennyson. 

3.  To  expand  or  increase  abnormally  or  improperly;  to 
extend  imprudently;  as,  to  inflate  the  currency,  prices,  etc. 
Syn.  —  See  dilate. 

in  flate',  V.  i.  To  suffer  inflation  ;  to  fill ;  distend, 
in-flat'ed  (Tn-flat'6d),  p.  a.  1.  Distended,  as  with  air. 

2.  Turgid;  bombastic;  pompous;  as,  an  inflated  style. 

Inflated  and  astrut  with  self-conceit.  Cowper. 

3.  Bot .  Hollow  and  distended,  usually  with  membranous 
or  papery  walls,  as  a  stem  or  capsule  ;  open  and  swelled 
out  or  enlarged,  as  a  perianth. 

4.  Expanded  abnormally,  improperly,  or  unjustifiably  ;  as, 
inflated  prices,  etc. 

ln-fla'tile  (Tn-fla'tTl),  a.  [L.  inflatilis.]  Music.  Sounded 
by  blowing  ;  —  said  of  a  wind  instrument, 
ln-fla'tlon  (-shwn),  n.  [L.  inflatio  •  cf.  F.  inflation.']  An  in¬ 
flating  ;  state  of  being  inflated  ;  as :  a  Distention  ;  swelling, 
b  Pomposity;  turgidity;  bombast;  also,  great  conceit.  C  Un¬ 
due  expansion  or  increase,  as  in  paper  currency,  prices,  etc. 
in-fla'tion  1st,  7i.  One  who  favors  inflation,  esp.  of  the 
currency  by  the  issue  of  paper  money. 

Inflationist  period.  U  S.  Hist.  The  time  of  suspension 
of  specie  payments,  from  1862  to  1879. 
inflect'  (fn-flekt'),  v.  i. ;  in-flect'ed  ;  in-flect'ing.  [L. 
inflectere ,  inflexion  ;  in-  in  -{-  flectere  to  bend.  See  flex¬ 
ible  ;  cf.  inflex.]  1.  To  turn  from  a  direct  line  or  course  ; 
to  bend  ;  deflect ;  curve ;  bow. 

Are  they  [the  rays  of  the  sunj  not  reflected,  refracted,  and  in¬ 
flected  by  one  and  the  same  principle  ‘i  Sir  /.  Newton. 

2.  Gram.  To  give  inflection  to  (a  word)  ;  to  vary  (a  word) 
by  inflection;  to  decline,  as  a  noun  or  adjective,  or  to  con¬ 
jugate,  as  a  verb. 

3.  To  modulate,  as  the  voice ;  to  vary  in  pitch. 

in  flect',  r.  %.  To  be  modified  by  inflection,  as  a  verb, 
in-flect'ed  (Tn-fl5k't8d),  p.  a.  1.  Subjected  to,  or  charac¬ 
terized  by,  inflection;  as,  inflected  words. 

2.  Bot.  d:  Zool.  =  in  flexed,  2. 

Inflected  cycloid,  Geom .,  a  prolate  cycloid, 
in-fleo'tion,  ln-flex'ion  (-shftn),  n.  [L.  inflexio  :  cf.  F.  in¬ 
flexion.]  1.  Act  of  inflecting,  state  of  being  inflected,  or 
result  of  inflection  ;  a  bending  ;  bend  ;  curve  ;  curvature  ; 
angle. 

2.  Modulation  of  the  voice  ;  change  in  the  pitch  or  tone 
of  the  voice,  as  in  the  departure  from  the  monotone. 

3.  Gram,  a  The  variation  or  change  of  form  which  words 
undergo  to  mark  case,  gender,  number,  tense,  person,  mood, 
voice,  etc.  ;  also,  as  usually  applied,  to  mark  comparison, 
b  An  inflectional  form,  suffix,  or  element. 

4.  Optics.  Diffraction.  Obs. 

5.  Math.  Change  of  curvature  from  concave  to  convex 
or  conversely;  also,  the  point  where  the  change  takes  place, 
where  the  tangent  ceases  rolling  round  the  curve  clock¬ 
wise  and  begins  rolling  counterclockwise  (or  conversely)  ; 
hence,  the  tangent  (stationary  tangent)  at  such  a  point. 
The  point  is  called  a  point  of  inflection  or  of  contrary  flexure. 

ln-flec'tion-al,  ln-flex'ion-al  (-al),  a.  Of  or  pertaining 
to  inflection  ;  having,  or  characterized  by,  inflection,  esp. 
grammatical  inflection. 

inflectional  languages,  languages  so  developed  from  the 
agglutinative  stage  that  the  root  meanings  are  lost  from 
the  accessory  elements  to  such  an  extent  that  these  ele¬ 
ments  cannot  serve  as  separable  prefixes,  suffixes,  etc.,  but 
become  mere  conjugational  and  declensional  forms,  se¬ 
curely  attached  to  tne  roots.  Moreover,  the  form  of  the 
root  itself  may  be  modified  to  express  different  relations, 
and  this  by  some  authorities  is  held  the  sole  true  mark  of 
inflection.  Modification  of  the  main  root  (ablaut),  as  in 
English  be^m.  began ,  begun,  or  Arabic  qatala ,  he  killed, 
qutila ,  he  has  been  killed,  qatil  killing,  is  the  chief  char¬ 
acteristic  of  Semitic  inflections  (see  Semitic  languages). 
Modification  of  the  relational  or  derivative  elements  is  the 
chief  characteristic  of  the  Indo-European  (see  Indo-Euro¬ 
pean  languages),  the  attachment  of  these  elements  to  the 
root  becoming  permanent  through  phonetic  changes,  as  in 
Latin  scribo ,  I  write, scripsi, I  w’rote,potej,  subj.  possis ,  thou 
canst.  Inflectional  languages,  however,  retain  many  agglu¬ 
tinative  forms,  as  man -ful-ly,  cure-less-ness,  in  English,  and 
in  certain  doubtful  groups  merge  into  the  agglutinative 
(see  agglutinative  languages);  while,  on  the  other  hand, a 
tendency  toward  the  isolating  or  monosyllabic  form  is  ob¬ 
servable  in  the  analytic  languages,  or  those  in  which  preposi¬ 
tions,  auxiliary  verbs,  etc..  “  analyze  ”  the  older  inflected 
forms  into  combinations  of  independent  words  (cf.  isolat¬ 
ing  languages).  The  chief  analytic  languages  are:  Eng¬ 
lish  ;  French,  and  to  a  less  extent  the  other  Romance 
tongues;  modern  Persian;  and  Hindustani.  —  1.  tangent. 
Math,  a  The  coincidence  of  two  consecutive  tangents  to  a 
curve  regarded  as  an  envelope  of  lines ;  a  stationary  tan¬ 
gent,  as  at  a  point  of  inflection,  b  pi.  Asymptotes  to  the 
mdicatrix  at  any  point  of  a  surface.  They  pass  through 
three  consecutive  points  of  the  surface  and  are  real  only 
where  the  surface  is  saddle-shaped, 
in-flec'tive  (Tn-flSk'tTv),  a.  1.  Capable  of,  pertaining  to, 
or  tending  to,  inflection  ;  deflecting. 

2.  Gram.  Inflectional. 

in-flexed'  (Tn-flgkst'),  p.  a.  1.  Turned;  bent. 

2.  Bot.  cf*  Zool.  Bent  or  turned  abruptly  inwards  or  down¬ 
wards,  or  toward  the  axis,  as  the  petals  of  a  flower, 
ln-llex'i-bil'i-ty  (in-fl8k/sT-bil'T-tT),  n.  [Cf.  F.  inflexibi- 
lite.]  Quality  or  state  of  being  inflexible, 
in-flex'i-ble  (Tn-flek'sT-b’l),  a.  [L.  inflexibilis :  cf.  F.  in¬ 
flexible.  See  in- not ;  flexible.]  1.  Not  capable  of  be¬ 
ing  bent;  stiff;  rigid;  firm;  unyielding. 

2-  Firm  in  will  or  purpose  ;  not  to  be  turned,  changed,  or 
altered  ;  resolute  ;  determined  ;  unyielding  ;  inexorable. 

A  man  of  upright  and  inflex  ible  temper.  Addison. 


3.  Incapable  of  change  ;  unalterable  ;  immutable. 

The  nature  of  things  is  inflexible.  I.  Watts. 

Svn.  — Unbending,  unyielding,  rigid,  rigorous,  stiff  ;  ob¬ 
stinate,  stubborn ;  unappeasable,  irreconcilable,  pitiless. 

—  Inflexible,  inexorable,  implacable,  relentless  agree 
in  the  idea  of  immovability  in  purpose  or  execution.  That 
is  inflexible  which  cannot  be  bent,  turned,  or  modified  ; 
that  is  inexorable  which  is  deaf  to  prayer  or  entreaty  ; 
that  is  implacable  which  cannot  be  appeased  or  pacified  ; 
that  is  relentless  w'hich  is  insensible  to  sympathy  or 
compassion;  as,  “the  inflexible  integrity  of  Faoricius  ” 
( Goldsmith)  ;  “  a  mouth  of  inflexible  decision  ”  ( Macaulay ) ; 
“  Under  any  other  circumstances,  the  Baron  would  have 
been  inflexible  ”  ( Irving ) ;  “  Seek  not  the  Spirit,  if  it  hide 
inexorable  to  thy  zeal  ”  ( Emerson ) ;  “  the  inexorable  voice 
of  necessity”  ( Scott) ;  “the  inexorable  pertinacity  of 
a  child  ”  {Hawthorne) ;  “in  friendship  false,  implacable 
in  hate  ”  ( Dryden)\  “  the  most  implacable  hauteur  and  re¬ 
sentment  ”  {Sydney  Smith) ;  “Apollo,  .  .  .  thou  young 
implacable  god!”  {M.  Arnold) ;  “  Charlotte  stood  before 
her  as  relentless  ...  as  an  accusing  angel  ”  {Mary  Wilkins), 
“  a  determined  and  relentless  man,  with  the  genuine  char¬ 
acter  of  an  inquisitor  ”  {Hawthorne) ;  “  utter  and  relent¬ 
less  scorn  ”  (0.  Wilde).  See  rigid,  obstinate,  obdurate. 

—  in-flex'i-ble-ness,  n.  —  in-flex'i-bly.  adv. 
in-flict'  (Tn-flTkt'),  v.  t.  ;  in-flict'ed  ;  in-flict'ing.  [L. 

inflictus ,  p.  p.  of  infligere  to  strike  on,  to  inflict ;  in-  in, 
on  -\-fligere  to  strike.  Cf.  afflict.]  1.  To  give,  cause,  or 
produce  by  striking,  or  as  if  by  striking,  as  a  wound,  blow, 
pain,  etc. ;  to  cause  to  bear,  feel,  or  suffer  (something  pain¬ 
ful  or  unpleasant) ;  to  impose,  as  a  penalty  or  punishment. 

The  persecution  and  the  pain 
That  rnan  inflicts  on  all  interior  kinds.  Cowper 
2.  To  trouble  ;  to  afflict.  Now  Rare. 
in-flic'tion  (Tn-fiik'shwn),  n.  [L.  inflictio :  cf.  F.  inflic¬ 
tion.]  Act  of  inflicting,  or  that  wrhich  is  inflicted,  as  pun¬ 
ishment,  disgrace,  calamity,  suffering,  etc. 

His  severest  inflictions  are  in  themselves  acts  of  justice.  Rogers. 
in-flic'tive  (Tn-flTk'tTv),  a.  [Cf.  F.  inflict  if.]  Causing 
infliction  ;  acting  as  an  infliction, 
in'llores'cence  (Tn'flo-res'ens),  n.  [L.  inflorescens,  p.  pr. 
of  inflorescere  to  begin  to  blossom  ;  in-  in  -f-  florescere 
to  begin  to  blossom  :  cf.  F.  inflorescence.  See  florescent.] 

1.  A  flowering  ;  the  budding  and  unfolding  of  blossoms. 

2.  Bot.  a  The  general  arrangement  and  disposition  of  the 
flowers  on  an  axis  ;  the  mode  of  development  of  the  flowers, 
b  A  floral  axis  with  its  appendages  ;  flowers  collectively  ; 
a  flower  cluster.  Inflorescence  may  be :  (1)  Determinate 
(called  also  definite ,  centrifugal,  cymose ,  or  descending ), 
consisting  of  :  {a)  the  monochasium  in  various  forms  {bos- 
tryx,  drepanvum,  cincinnus ,  or  rhipidium) ;  (/>)  the  dicha- 
sium. ;  (c)  the  pleiochasium ,  or  polychasium.  (2)  Indetermi¬ 
nate  (called  also  indefinite,  centripetal,  botryose,  acropetal, 
or  ascending ),  consisting  of :  (a)  forms  with  elongated  axis 
(the  raceme,  w  hich  may  be  a  true  raceme  or  a  corymb  ;  the 

anicle ,  or  compound  raceme  ;  and  the  spike,  which  may 
e  an  ament,  a  spadix,  a  locusla,  or  a  stt'obile) ;  {b)  form  with 
abbreviated  axis  (the  umbel) ;  (c)  forms  with  fleshy  and 
dilated  axis  (the  capitulum ,  clinanthium ,  and  hypanthodi- 
um).  (3)  Mixed,  consisting  of  the  thyrsus  and  verticillaster. 
in'flow'  (Tn'flo'),  n.  [ in ,  adv.  -{-  flow.]  Act  of  inflowing  ; 
that  which  flows  in  ;  influx. 

in-flow'  (Tn-flo'),  v.  i.  To  flow  in  ;  also,  Obs.,  Astrol.,  to  in¬ 
fluence.  —  7’.  /.  To  infuse.  Rare. 
in'flu-ence  (Tn'floo-ens;  243),  n.  [F.  influence,  tr.LIj.  in flu- 
entia,  fr.  L.  influens,  - entis ,  p.  pr.  See  influent  ;  cf .  influ¬ 
enza.]  1.  Astrol.  Orig.,  a  stream  of  ethereal  fluid  thought 
to  flow  from  the  stars  and  to  affect  the  actions  of  men  ;  in 
later  interpretation,  an  exercise  of  occult  power  by  stars  ; 
hence,  the  character  or  temperament  due  to  it. 

Canst  thou  bind  the  sweet  influences  of  Pleiades,  or  loose  the 
bands  of  Orion  ?  Job  xxxv m  :;i 

2.  The  exercise  or  the  reception  of  a  power  analogous  to 
the  supposed  power  of  the  stars  ;  an  emanation  or  an  im- 
manation,  effusion  or  infusion,  esp.  of  a  spiritual  or  moral 
force.  Now  Rare. 

She  is  the  breath  of  the  power  of  God, and  a  pure  influence  flow¬ 
ing  from  the  glory  of  the  Almighty.  Wisdom  of  Solomon,  vii  25. 

3.  An  inflow  or  inflowing,  as  of  water  ;  influx.  Obs. 

4.  The  act  or  process,  or  the  power,  of  producing  an 
effect  without  apparent  force  or  direct  authority  ;  an  in¬ 
sensible  or  indirect  altering  of  anything,  esp.  in  a  gradual 
manner,  or  the  capacity  for  effecting  this  ;  as,  influence  by 
suggestion  ;  the  influence  of  a  theory  on  belief ;  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  heat  upon  life  ;  the  influence  of  a  good  man. 

5.  Hence,  a  considerable  or  an  ascendant  power  arising 
from  station,  excellence  of  character  or  intellect,  wealth, 
etc. ;  as,  he  is  a  man  of  influence  in  the  community. 

Such  influence  hath  your  excellency.  Sir  1\  Sidney. 

6.  Something  that,  exerts  influence,  esp.  a  considerable 
influence  ;  as,  environment  is  a  potent  influence  ;  an  influ¬ 
ential  person  ;  as,  he  is  an  influence  in  national  politics. 

7-  Elec.  Induction. 

Syn. —Ascendancy,  supremacy,  sway,  control,  mastery, 
rule,  interest,  reputation.  —  Influence,  authority,  pres¬ 
tige.  Influence  connotes  the  quiet,  insensible,  or  gradual 
exertion  of  power,  often  arising  from  strength  of  intellect, 
force  of  character,  eminent  position,  and  the  like  ;  author¬ 
ity  implies  the  formal,  legal,  or  overt  exercise  of  power  (or 
the  right  to  such  exercise),  by  virtue  of  some  office,  juris¬ 
diction,  or  special  title  to  respect  or  obedience  ;  prestige 
is  the  influence  that  accompanies  or  follows  successful 
accomplishment;  as,  “[The]  influence  oi  natural  objects 
in  calling  forth  and  strengthening  the  imagination  in  boy¬ 
hood  and  early  youth  ”  ( Wordsworth) ;  the  influence  of 
Wordsworth  upon  Coleridge;  political  influence ,  spheres 
of  influence  ;  “  If  it  [conscience]  had  pow'er,  as  it  has  man¬ 
ifest  authority,  it  would  absolutely  govern  the  world  ”  {Bp. 
Butler ) ;  the  authority  of  the  Scriptures  ;  he  unites  with  the 
authority  of  a  father  the  influence  of  a  friend  ;  cf.  I  have  no 
influence  with  him,  I  have  no  authority  over  him  ;  the  Mu¬ 
tiny  threatened  the  prestige  of  England  in  India  ;  the  pres¬ 
tige  of  brilliant  diplomacy.  See  ascendancy,  jurisdiction. 
in'llu-ence,  v.  in'flu-enced  (-enst) ;  in'flu-enc-ing  (-ea¬ 
sing).  1.  To  exert  influence  upon  ;  specif.  :  a  To  alter 


or  move  in  respect  to  character,  conduct,  or  the  like  ;  to 
sway  ;  persuade  ;  affect ;  as,  to  influence  a  person  for  good  ; 
to  influence  votes  or  legislation;  to  influence  faith,  b  To 
affect;  to  have  an  effect  on  the  condition  or  development 
of  ;  to  modify  or  determine  ;  as,  bodies  of  water  influence 
climate  ;  temperature  influences  flora  and  fauna. 

These  experiments  .  .  .  are  not  influenced  by  the  weight  or 
pressure  of  the  atmosphere.  Sir  I.  Newton. 

2.  To  induce  ;  infuse;  inspire.  Obs. 
in'flu-ence  (Tn'tiob-ens ;  243),  v.  i.  To  exert  an  influ¬ 
ence  ;  to  be  influential. 

in'llu-ent  (Tn'flob-ent),  a.  [L.  influens,  -entis,  p.  pr.  of 
influere,  influxum,  to  flow  in;  in-  in  -f-  fluere  to  flow.  See 
fluid.]  1.  Flowing  in.  “  With  influent  tide.”  Cowper. 
2.  Exerting  influence  ;  influential.  Obs. 
in'flu  ent,  n.  A  tributary  stream  ;  an  affluent.  Rare. 
in'flu-en'tial  (Tn'floo-Sn'sh&l),  a.  [See  influence.]  1.  Ex¬ 
erting  or  possessing  influence  ;  hence,  potent  ;  efficacious  ; 
effective  ;  having  authority  or  ascendancy  ;  as,  an  influ¬ 
ential  man,  station,  argument,  etc. 

A  very  influential  Gascon  prefix.  Earle. 

2.  Of  the  nature  of,  or  relating  to,  influence. 

—  in  flu-en  ti-al'i-ty  (Tn'flob-gn-sht  ai'1-tT),  n.  —  in  flu- 
en'tial-ly,  adv. 

in  flu  en'za  (-z a),  n.  [It.  influenza  influence,  an  epidemic 
formerly  attributed  by  astrologers  to  the  influence  of  the 
heavenly  bodies,  influenza.  See  influence.]  1.  Med.  An 
epidemic  affection  characterized  by  acute  s 
nasal  catarrh,  or  by  inflammation  of  the  0!:^ 
throat  or  the  bronchi,  and  usually  accom- 
panied  by  fever,  great  muscular  prostration,  Vv  - 

and  severe  neuralgic  pains.  It  is  caused  by  j 
a  specific  microorganism, Bacillus  influenza*.  ‘  A;/ 

Called  also  grip  or  grippe.  ’fc  v\\% 

2.  Veter.  A  contagious  disease  of  horses,  af- 
fecting  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  air  pas- 
sages  and  the  eyelids,  and  often  complicated  Bacillus  of 
with  diseases  of  the  liver  and  intestines.  Influenza, 

in  flu  en'zal  (-zal),  in'flu  en'zic  (-zik),  a.  Med.  Pertain¬ 
ing  to,  or  caused  by,  influenza, 
in'flux'  (Tn'fluksQ,  n.  [L.  influxus,  fr.  influere,  influxum: 
cf.  F.  influx.  See  influent.]  1.  =  influence.  Obs. 

2.  A  flowing  in;  inflow;  as,  an  influx  of  light  or  air; 
hence,  the  accession  of  anything  the  coming  of  which  may 
be  likened  to  a  stream  ;  a  gradual  or  continuous  Digression  ; 
an  inpouring  ;  as,  an  influx  of  settlers  ;  an  influx  of  gold. 

The  general  influx-  of’Greek  into  modern  languages.  Earle. 

3.  The  mouth  or  debouchment  of  a  river. 

in  fold'  (Tn-fold'),  v.  t. ;  in-fold'ed  ;  in-fold'ing.  [tw¬ 
in -j -fold.]  1.  To  wrap  up  or  cover  with  folds;  to  en¬ 
velop  ;  inwrap ;  inclose  ;  involve. 

Gilded  tombs  do  worms  infold.  Shah. 

Infold  his  limbs  in  hands.  Blackmore. 

2.  To  clasp  with  the  arms  ;  to  embrace. 

Noble  Banquo,  .  .  .  let  me  infold  thee.  Shak. 

3.  To  fold  over  ;  to  make  a  fold  in. 

in  form'  (Tn-form'),  a.  [L.  informis ;  in-  not  -f-  forma 
form,  shape*  cf.  F.  informe.]  1.  Without  regular  form; 
shapeless  ;  deformed  ;  as,  an  inform  monster. 

2.  Without  form  or  an  informing  principle  ;  unaffected  by 
form  ;  unformed;  as,  the  inform  chaos, 
in-form',  t*.  t.  ;  in-formed'  (-16rmd');  in-form'ing.  [ME. 
enformen,  OF.  enformer,  F.  inf  owner,  L.  inform  are ;  in- 
in  -j-  formare  to  form,  shape,  fr.  forma  form.  See  form.] 

1.  To  give  form  to  ;  specif. :  a  To  give  a  definite  or  ap¬ 
propriate  shape  or  order  to  ;  to  mold  ;  arrange.  Obs.  b 
To  endow  with  a  form,  or  essential  character  ;  to  operate 
upon  as  a  formal  cause  ;  to  be  the  formative  principle  of  ; 
to  give  actuality  to  ;  hence,  to  animate;  vitalize  ;  inspirit. 

Breath  informs  this  fleeting  frame.  Prior. 

2.  To  form  in  respect  to  character,  disposition,  or  ability; 
to  train  ;  discipline  ;  teach  ;  instruct.  Now  Rare. 

3.  To  give  instructions  or  directions  to;  to  guide;  direct.  R. 

Where  else 

Shall  I  inform  my  unacquainted  feet  ?  Milton. 

4.  To  communicate  knowledge  of ;  to  make  known ;  to 
tell  or  relate  (an  event  or  the  like) ;  to  give  instruction  in 
(a  truth,  belief,  or  the  like).  Obs. 

5.  To  communicate  knowledge  to  ;  to  make  acquainted ; 
to  acquaint ;  advise  ;  instruct ;  tell ;  notify  ;  enlighten  ;  — 
usually  followed  by  of. 

For  he  would  learn  their  business  secretly, 

And  then  inform  his  master  hastily.  Spenser. 

I  am  informed  thoroughly  of  the  cause.  Shak. 

6.  To  communicate  a  knowledge  of  facts  to,  by  way  of 
accusation  ;  to  warn  against  anybody. 

Tertullus  .  .  .  informed  the  governor  against  Paul.  Acts  xxiv.  1. 
Syn.  —  Acquaint,  tell,  teach,  instruct,  enlighten,  notify, 
advise.  —  Inform,  apprise  may  often  be  used  interchange¬ 
ably.  But  inform,  the  general  term,  emphasizes  the  actual 
imparting  of  facts  or  knowledge  of  whatever  sort ;  apprise, 
the  more  formal  and  less  common  term,  frequently  carries 
the  implication  of  giving  notice  of  something ;  as,  he  in¬ 
formed  me  that  I  was  mistaken,  to  inform  one’s  self  of  the 
circumstances,  well  informed;  “On  Friday  I  received  a 
letter  .  .  .  apprising  me  of  a  parcel  that  the  coach  would 
bring  me”  {Cowper)',  “Having  dwelt  thus  long  on  the 
subjects  and  aim  of  these  poems,  I  shall  request  the  read¬ 
er’s  permission  to  apprise  him  of  a  few  circumstances  re¬ 
lating  to  their  style ”  (  Wordsworth).  See  informant. 
in  form',  v.  i.  1.  To  take  form  ;  to  appear.  Obs. 

It  is  the  bloody  business  which  informs 
Thus  to  mine  eyes.  ’  Shak. 

2.  To  give  intelligence  or  information,  esp.  in  accusation; 

—  usually  wdth  against  or  on. 

in  for'mal  (Tn-f6r'mal),  a.  [in-  not  -f-  formal.]  1.  Not 
in  the  regular,  usual,  or  established  form  ;  not  according 
to  official,  conventional,  prescribed,  or  customary  forms 
or  rules ;  irregular  ;  hence,  without  ceremony  ;  as,  an  in¬ 
formal  writing,  proceeding,  or  visit. 

2.  Deranged  in  mind  ;  out  of  one’s  senses  Obs.  Shak. 


in -flatter  (Tn-flat'Sr),  n.  One 

that  inflates. 

in-flat'ing-ly  (  T  n-fl  a  t'Y  n  g-l  Y), 
adv.  of  inflating,  p.  pr. 
in -fla'tive,  a.  fCf.  OF.  infla- 
tif. 1  Inducing  inflation.  Obs. 
in-fla'tor.  Var.  of  inflater. 
in-fla'tua  (Yn-fla't/Js),  ».  [L. 

See  inflate,  v.  t .]  Afflatus; 
inspiration.  Rare. 
inflawme.  4*  ixflamf.. 
in-flect'ed-ness,  n.  See  -ness. 
ln-flec'tion-al-ly.  in-flex'ion-al- 
ly,  adv.  of  inflectional. 
ln-flec/’tion-less,in-flex/'ion-le88. 
a.  See  -less. 


in -flec'tiv.  Inflective.  Ref.  Sp. 

in-flec'tor  (Yn-fl£k't5r),  n.  One 
that  inflects,  or  bends, 
in-fledged',  a.  See  i.v-,  not.  Obs. 
in-flesh'.  Var.  of  knflesh. 
in-flex',  r.  t.  [Cf.  flex,  in¬ 
flect.]  To  inflect;  bend.  Rare. 
in'flex,  n.  [L.  inflerus  an  in¬ 
flecting,  fr.  inflectere  to  inflect.] 
In  Bantu  grammar,  a  prefix  hav¬ 
ing  the  force  or  value  of  an  in¬ 
flection.  [inflected.  Obs.  I 

in-flex'i-ble,  a.  That  may  be| 
in-flex'ion,  in-flex'ion-al,  etc. 
Vars.  of  inflection,  etc. 
in-flex'iv.  Inflexive.  Ref  Sp. 


in-flex'ive  (Yn-f  1  e  k'sY  v).  a. 

[From  L.  mfl earns,  p.  p.  of  in- 
flectere.]  Inflective.  Rare. 
in-flex'ive,  a.  [in-  not  +  flex- 
ive.]  Inflexible.  Obs. 
in-flex'ure,  n.  An  inflection  ;  a 
bend  or  fold.  Obs. 
in-flict',  a.  Inflicted.  Obs. 
in-flict'a-ble,  a.  See  -ap.le. 
in-flict'er,  n.  One  who  inflicts, 
in-flic'tor.  Var.  of  inflicter. 
in-flood','-./.  To  flow  in.  Rare. 
in  flo-res'cent,  a.  Blossoming  ; 
flowering. 

in-flow'er-ing,  n.  [tii-  in  -f 
flower,  v.  t.]  =  enfleurage. 


in-flue',  v.  i.  [F.  influer.]  To 

influence,  as  a  star.  Obs. 
in'flu-ence-a-ble.  a.  See -able 
influence  machine.  Elec.  =  in¬ 
duction  MACH  i  N  E. 
in'flu-enc-er  (Yn'fl6o-£n-eSr),  n. 
One  that  influences, 
in  flu-en'ei-a-ry,  n.  One  that  is 
influential.  Oo*. 
in'flu-en-cive  (Yn'floo-Sn-sYv), 
a.  Influential.  Rare. 
in  flu-en'zoid  (-fn'zoid),  a. 
Med.  Resembling  influenza, 
in-flux'i-ble,  -a  ble,  a.  See  in-, 
not.  R.  —  in-flux 'i-bly,  adv.  R. 
in-flux'ion,  n.  [L.  influxio:  cf. 


F.  influx-ion.)  Influx.  Obs.  or  R. 

in- flux 'ion-ism  (  Yz’m).  n.  Epis- 
teniology.  The  theory  that  mat¬ 
ter  acts  directly  upon  mind  to 
cause  conscious  experience.  — 
in-flux'ion-iat.  n.  Rare. 
in-flux'ious,  in-flux'ive.  a. 
Exerting  or  giving  influence. 
Obs.  —  in-flux'ive-ly,  adv.  Obs. 
||  in -flux'us  phy'si-cuB  (Y  n- 
fluk'sus  fYz'Y-kus).  [L.]  The 
passing  over  of  physical  move¬ 
ment  or  action  from  one  body  or 
being  to  another;  esp. .Cartesian 
Philos.,  the  physical  action  of 
the  pineal  gland  in  its  supposed 


effect  on  consciousness, 
in-fold'er,  n.  One  that  infolds, 
in-fold'ment,  n.  See  -ment. 
infolewing,  n.  [See  in-  in  ;  fol- 
low.1  Censure.  Obs. 
in-fo'li-ate,  i\  t.  tf  i.  [?"w-  in  +  L. 
folium  leaf.]  To  cover  with,  or 
be  full  of,  leaves.  Obs.  or  R. 
in-fol'li-ate,  v.  i.  To  put  on 
leaves.  Obs.  —  in-fol'li-a-tion, 
n .  Obs. 

in-force'.  enforce.  [0b.«.| 
in-for'cive-lv,  adv.  By  force.  | 
||  in  fo're.  [L.  in  in  -f  fore  to  be 
about  to  be.l  In  prospect;  future, 
in-form'ft-ble,  a.  See  -able. 


ale,  senate,  cSre,  dm,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofa  ;  eve,  gvent,  6nd,  recent,  maker ;  ice,  ill ;  old,  *bey,  orb,  6dd,  s5ft,  connect ;  use,  unite,  firn,  tip,  circus,  menu  ; 

0  Foreign  Word.  +  Obsolete  Varluut  of.  +  combined  with.  =  equals. 
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INFURIATE 


In  lor  mal'i  ty  (Tn'f5r-mSl'T-tT),  n.  ;  pi.  -ties  (-tTz).  State 
or  quality  of  being  informal  ;  want  of  regular,  prescribed, 
or  customary  form  ;  also,  an  informal  act  or  proceeding, 
ln-form'ant  (Tn-fdr'mant),  n.  [L.  inf ormans,  - antis ,  p. 
pr.  of  in  for  mare.  See  inform,  v.  t .]  One  that  informs  ; 
esp.,  one  who  gives  information  ;  an  informer. 

Syn. —Authority ;  accuser,  complainant.  —  Informant, 
informer.  An  informant  is  one  w'ho  gives  information 
of  whatever  sort ;  an  informer  is  one  who  informs  against 
another  by  way  of  accusation  or  complaint.  Informer  is 
often,  informant  never,  a  term  of  opprobrium.  See  inform. 
in  lorm'ant,  a.  Endowing  with  form  ;  operating  as  a  formal 
cause.  —  Informant  form.  Philos..  a  form  existing  in  that  of 
which  it  is  the  form,  as  embodied  in  or  constituting  its 
proper  or  essential  nature.  Cf.  form  ;  see  cause,  1. 
infor  mation  (Tn'fbr-ma'shwn),  n.  [ME.  enformacion , 
in-,  OF.  id.,  information ,  Ft,  fr.  L.  informalio  represen¬ 
tation,  conception.  See  inform,  v.  t.]  *  1.  Act  or  process 
of  informing ;  as :  endowment  with  form  ;  inspiration  or 
animation  ;  training  or  discipline  ;  in  modern  use,  esp., 
communication  or  reception  of  knowledge  or  intelligence; 
instruction. 

2.  That  which  is  received  or  obtained  through  information  ; 
specif.  •  a  Knowledge  communicated  by  others  or  obtained 
by  personal  study  and  investigation  ;  intelligence  ;  knowl¬ 
edge  derived  from  reading,  observation,  or  instruction. 

Larger  opportunities  of  information  Rogers 

b  Knowledge  of  a  special  event,  situation,  or  the  like  ; 
news  ;  advices  ;  intelligence  ;  as,  the  latest  information  ; 
information  bureau,  c  An  item  of  information.  Obs.  or  R. 

3.  Act  of  informing  against  (a  person  or  party). 

4.  Law.  A  proceeding  in  the  nature  of  a  prosecution  for 
some  offense  against  the  government,  prosecuted,  really 
or  nominally,  by  some  authorized  public  officer  on  behalf 
of  the  government.  It  differs  from  an  indictment  in 
criminal  cases  chiefly  in  not  being  based  on  the  finding  of 
a  grand  jury.  See  indictment  ;  cf.  infamous  crime  c. 

6-  Me  tank.  The  process  by  which  the  form  of  an  object 
of  knowledge  is  impressed  upon  the  apprehending  mind  so 
as  to  bring  about  the  state  of  knowing  (the  object). 

St.  Thomas  describes  it  (knowledge]  as  a  vital  process  in  which 
the  subject  is  rendered  like  the  object  by  a  process  of  informa¬ 
tion  :  “  Omnis  cognitio  fit  per  assimilationem  cognoscentis  et 
cogniti.”  He  likens  it  to  the  process  by  which  the  seal  im¬ 
presses  its  form  on  the  wax.  IVm.  Turner. 

6.  Logic.  A  logical  quantity,  belonging  to  propositions 
and  arguments  as  well  as  terms,  comprising  the  sum  of 
the  synthetical  propositions  in  which  the  term,  proposi¬ 
tion,  or  argument  taken  enters  as  subject  or  predicate, 
antecedent  or  consequent.  See  quantity,  7  a.  C.  S.  Peirce. 
Syn.  — See  knowledge. 

in  for  ma'tion  al  (-51),  a.  Pert,  to,  or  giving,  informa¬ 
tion  ;  informing. 

information  signal.  U.  S.  Weather  Bureau,  a  On  the 
Great  Lakes,  a  pennant,  displayed  without  a  flag,  indicat¬ 
ing  winds  (red  for  easterly,  white  for  westerly)  dangerous 
to  small  vessels  and  tows,  b  On  the  coasts  of  the  ocean 
and  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  a  red  pennant,  indicating  that 
the  local  official  has  information  of  dangerous  winds  at 
other  points  near  by. 

In  form's- tive  (Tn-f6r'md-tTv),  a.  1.  Having  power  to 
inform,  animate,  or  vivify. 

2.  Imparting  knowledge  ;  instructive. 

3.  Law.  Of,  pert,  to,  or  of  the  nature  of,  an  information, 
in  form's  to-ry  (-to-rt),  a.  Informing  ;  instructive. 

in  form'er  (Tn-for'mer),  n.  [From  inform,  t\]  1.  One 

who  informs,  animates,  or  inspires.  Obs. 

Nature,  informer  of  the  poet’s  art.  Pope. 

2.  One  who  informs,  or  imparts  knowledge  or  news. 

3.  One  who  informs  against  another;  specif.,  one  who 
informs  a  magistrate  of  a  violation  of  law  ;  one  who  lays 
an  information;  esp.,  one  (often  called  a  common  informer) 
who  makes  a  practice  of  informing  against  others  for  viola¬ 
tions  of  penal  laws. 

Syn.  —  See  informant. 

in-for'tune  (Tn-for'tun),  n.  [F.,  fr.  L.  infortunium .  See 
in- not ;  fortune.]  1.  Misfortune.  Obs.  Chaucer. 

2.  Aslrol.  The  planet  Saturn,  Mars,  or  sometimes  Mercury; 
—  so  called  because  of  its  supposed  evil  influence, 
ln'fra  (Tn'fro),  adv.  [L.  Cf.  inferior  ]  Below  ;  beneath  ; 
under ;  after  ;  — often  used  as  a  prefix,  infra-,  to  form  ad¬ 
jectives  denoting  situation  below  some  part  named  or  indi¬ 
cated  by  the  latter  part  of  the  compound  ;  as  in,  ln'fra— 
ax'il-la-ry,  Bot.,  situated  on  the  stem  below  the  axil,  etc. 

The  reference  “  See  infra-”  is  sometimes  given  as 
the  only  definition  of  a  word  beginning  with  infra-,  if  its 


meaning  can  readily  be  gathered  from  the  definitions  of 
the  prehx  and  the  root  word. 

In  fra  bas'al  (Tn'fra-bas'al),  a.  Paleon.  Noting  any  of  a 
circle  of  plates  lying  below  the  basal  plates  proper  of  a  cri- 
noid  cup  and  next  the  stalk.  —  n.  An  infrabasal  plate, 
in  fra-bran'chi  al  (-brJq'kT-al),  a.  Zool.  Below  the  gills ; 

—  applied  to  the  ventral  portion  of  the  pallial  chamber  in 
the  lamellibranchs. 

in  fra-cos'tal  (-kSs'tal),  a.  Anat.  Situated  beneath  the 
costae  or  ribs  ;  specif.,  designating  small  muscles  arising 
from  the  inner  surface  of  the  ribs  and  inserted  into  the 
inner  surface  of  the  first,  second,  or  third  ribs  below, 
in  fract'  (Tn-frSkt'),  v.  t. ;  in-fract'ed  ;  in-fract'ing. 
[L.  infractus,  p.  p.  of  infringere.  See  infringe.]  To 
break  ;  infringe  ;  violate  ;  as,  to  infract  neutrality, 
in  frac'tion  (Tn-frSk'shthi),  n.  [L.  inf  radio:  cf.  F.  in¬ 
fraction.]  1.  Act  of  infracting,  or  breaking;  breach;  vio¬ 
lation  ;  nonobservance;  infringement;  as,  an  infraction 
of  a  treaty,  compact,  rule,  or  law. 

2.  Surg.  Incomplete  fracture,  iu  which  the  bone  is  only 
bent,  not  separated. 

3.  Optics.  Refraction.  Obs . 

Syn.  —  Breach,  violation,  transgression,  nonobservance; 
encroachment,  trespass,  intrusion.— Infraction,  infringe¬ 
ment  are  of  ten  used  with  little  distinction,  in  the  sense 
of  a  violation  or  breach,  esp.  of  a  law  or  obligation.  In¬ 
fringement  (not  inf  raction)  is  also  employed  in  the  sense 
of  an  encroachment  or  trespass  upon  a  right ;  as,  an  infrac¬ 
tion  (or  infringement)  of  a  treaty,  a  compact ;  an  infringe¬ 
ment  (not  infraction)  of  a  patent,  an  infringement  upon 
one’s  liberty.  See  trespass,  intrude,  invasion. 
in  frac'tor  (Tn-frSk'ter),  n.  [LL.  :  cf.  F.  infracteur.]  One 
who  infracts  or  infringes  ;  a  violator  ;  a  breaker, 
in'fra-hu'man  (Tn'frd-hu'mSn),  a.  Less  or  lower  than 
human  ;  as,  infrahuman  animals  or  attributes, 
in  fra  hy'oid  (-hi'oid),  a.  Anat.  Below  the  hyoid  bone  ; 
as,  the  infrahyoid  muscles. 

ln'fra  lap  sa'ri-an  (-15p-sa'rT-5n ;  115).  n.  [infra  -f-  L. 
lapsus  a  falling,  fall.  See  lapse.]  Reel.  Hist.  One  of 
that  class  of  Calvinists  who  consider  the  decree  of  election 
as  contemplating  the  apostasy  as  past  and  the  elect  as 
being  at  the  time  of  election  in  a  fallen  and  guilty  state; 

—  opposed  to  supralapsarian.  The  former  considered  the 
election  of  grace  as  a  remedy  for  an  existing  evil ;  the  lat¬ 
ter  regarded  the  fall  as  a  part  of  God’s  original  purpose 
in  regard  to  men.  —  in  fra  lap  sa'ri  an,  a. 

in  fra  mar'gin  al  (-mar'jT-n51),  a.  a  Anat.  Below  the 
margin  ;  submarginal.  b  Zool.  Below  the  margiual  cell 
of  an  insect’s  wing.  —  Inframarginal  convolution,  Anat.,  the 
superior  temporal  convolution  of  the  brain, 
in'fra-max'il-la-ry  (-mXk'si-la-rT),  a.  Anat.  a  Under  the 
lower  jaw  ;  submaxillary  ;  as,  the  inframaxillary  nerves, 
branches  of  the  facial  running  to  the  upper  part  of  the  neck, 
b  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  lower  jaw. 
in  fra -me 'dl- an  (-me'dl-an),  a.  Zodgeog.  Designating  a 
zone  of  the  sea  bottom  lying  at  the  depth  of  between  fifty 
and  one  hundred  fathoms.  —  in'fra-me'di-an,  n. 
ln'fra  mo  lee'll  lar  (-mo-18k'u-lar),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to 
an  order  of  dimension  less  than  molecular, 
ln'fra  mun'dane  (-mim'dan),  a.  Lying  or  situated  beneath 
the  world. 

in  fran'gi-ble  (Tn-fr5n'jT-b’l),  a.  [in-  not  -f -frangible: 
cf.  F.  infrangible .]  1.  Not  capable  of  being  broken  or 

separated  into  parts;  as,  infrangible  atoms. 

2.  Not  to  be  infringed,  or  violated. 

—  ln-fran  gi-bil'i-ty  (  bTl'i-tT),  in  fran'gi  ble  ness,  n. 

—  in-fran'gi  bly,  adv. 

in'fra-or'bit-al  (Tn'fra-6r'bT-tal),/i.  Anat.  Beneath  the  or¬ 
bit  ;  specif.,  designating  a  canal  in  the  superior  maxillary 
bone,  the  foramen  by  which  it  opens  on  the  outer  surface  of 
the  bone,  or  the  blood  vessels  and  nerves  which  it  conducts, 
infra-pose'  (-p5z'),  v.  t. ;  -posed'  (-pozd') ;  -pos'ino  (-poz'- 
Tng).  [infra pose.]  To  place  under  or  beneath.  —  in'- 
fra-po-si'tion  (-p6-zish'5n),  n. 
in  fra-red',  a.  Physics.  Pert,  to  or  designating  that  part 
of  the  spectrum  lying  outside  of  the  visible  spectrum  at  its 
red  end.  Its  rays  are  invisible,  and  less  refrangible  than 
light  rays.  See  spectrum. 

in  fra  spi'nous  (-spi'nws),  a.  Anat.  Below  the  spine  ;  esp., 
below  the  spine  of  the  scapula. —  infraspinous  fossa,  Anat., 
the  part  of  the  dorsal  surface  of  the  scapula  below  the 
spine  when  the  body  is  erect. 

in  fra-ter'ri-to'ri-al  (-tSr'T-to'rT-51 ;  201),  a.  Lying  within 
a  (given)  territory.  Story. 


in-for'mal-ly,  adv.  of  infor¬ 
mal.  See -lv. 

||  in  lor'ma  pau'pe-ris  (Yu  fOr'- 
imk  p6'pPr-Ts).  [L.]  Law.  In 
the  form  of  a  pauper  ;  as  a  poor 
man.  To  sue  in  forma  pauperis 
is  to  sue  as  a  poor  man,  which 
relieves  from  costs, 
in  for'ma-tive-ly,  adv.  In  re¬ 
gard  to,  or  as,  information, 
in-formd'.  Informed.  Jtef.  Sp. 
in  formed'  (Yn-fOrmd'),  y>.  a. 

1.  Having  information;  instruct¬ 
ed  :  as,  a  well -informed  public. 

2.  Having  form  ;  endowed  or 
imbued  with  form. 

in -formed ',<7,  Inform ;  unformed 
or  ill-formed.  Ohs.  —  informed 
stars,  A.'tf/ou.,  sparsile  sturs. 
Ohs. 

inform 'ed-ly,  adv.  of  in¬ 
formed. 

in-for'mi-da-ble.  a.  [Cf.  L.  in- 
formidahilis.  See  IN- not;  FOR¬ 
MIDABLE.]  Not  formidable.  R. 
in-form 'ing-ly,  adv.  of  inform¬ 
ing,  p.  pr.  See-LY. 
inform'i-ty  (Yn-fflr'mY-tY),  ?, 
[L.  informitas.  See  i N form,  a.] 
Want  of  form  ;  also,  deformity. 
Ohs.  or  R. 

in-form'ous,  a.  [See  inform, 
a.)  Shapeless  or  unshapely.  Ohs. 
Ilinfo'ro.  [L.]  In  the  forum; 
before  the  court  or  tribunal  ;  — 
occurring  as  the  first  part  of  va¬ 
rious  Law  Latin  phrases  gener¬ 
ally  of  evident  meaning. 

II  in  fo'ro  con  sci-en'ti-ae.  [L.] 
In  the  forum  or  court  of  con¬ 
science  ;  —  referring  to  the  fact 
that  violation  of  extrajudicial 
oaths  is  not  legally  punishable, 
in-for'rest.  kn forest. 
in-forae'.  +  enforce. 

In-for' ti-ate  (Tn-fdr'ehY-ftt),  n. 


[LL.  infortiatus,  p.  p.]  The  mid¬ 
dle  section  (D.,  xxiv.  3- 
xxxviii.)  of  the  “  PundeetB”  of 
Justinian.  Rare. 
in-for'ti-tude,  n. Timidity. Rare. 
in-for'tu-na-ble,  a.  Unfortunate. 
Ohs.  [Oft#.  I 

in-for'tu-na-cy,  n.  Misfortune.  | 
in-for'tu-nate,  a.  (L.  infortn- 
natus .]  Unfortunate.  —  in-for'- 
tu-nate-ly,  adv.  —  in-for'tu- 
nate-nes8,  n.  All  Ohs. 
in-for'tu-nate.  in-for'tune.  v.  t. 
To  make  infortunate.  Obs. 
in-for'tuned,  p.  a.  Unfortunate. 
Ohs. 

infor-tu'ni-ty,  n.  [OF.  infor- 
tnnit-6 ,  L.  infortunitas]  Misfor¬ 
tune.  Ohs. 

in-for'tu  ny,  n.  [See  ikfoR- 
tine.]  Misfortune.  Ohs 
in-foB'sous  (Yn-fbs'iZs),  a.  [L. 
infossus ,  p  p.  of  infodere  to 
bury.]  Bot.  Depressed,  as  the 
veins  in  certain  leaves, 
in-found',  r.  t.  [L.  in  fund ere 
to  pour  in  :  cf.  OF.  infondre. 
See  infuse.]  To  pour  in  ;  to  in¬ 
fuse.  Ohs 

infourme.  -f  inform,  [infra-. I 
in  fra-au-ric'u  lar,  a  See| 
infra-bue'eal.  a.  See  infra- 
in'fra-can'thal.  a.  See  infra-. 
in  fra-cau'dal.  a.  See  infra-. 
in  fra-cen'tral  <  -sC  n't  rtf  1),  a. 
Zoiil.  Below  the  centrum  (of  a 
vertebra). 

in  fra-cla-vic'u-lar  (-kltf-vYk'Cl- 
lar),  a.  See  in  fra- 
in  fra-cor'ti-cal,  a.  Beneath  the 
cortex,  esp.  of  the  brain, 
in  fra-cos-ta'les  <-kBs-ta'lez),  n 
pi.  [NL.]  Anat.  The  infracos¬ 
tal  muscles. 

In  fract',  a.  [L.  infractus:  t'n- 
not  +  fr  actus,  p.  p.  of  frangere 


to  break  ]  Not  broken  or  frac¬ 
tured  ;  unharmed  ;  whole.  Ohs. 
in  fract',  a.  Broken  ;  violated. 

Ohs. 

in-fract'ed,  a.  Bot.  ^  Zool  In- 
flexed  ;  geniculate  Rare. 
in-fract'i-ble,  a  See -able  R. 
in-frac'tous  (Y  n-f  r  a  k't  u  s),  a. 
[L.  infractus,  p  p.J  Bot.  In- 
flexed.  Rare. 

in  fra-den'ta-ry,  u.  Zool.  Below 
the  dentarv  bone.  —  n.  An  in- 
fradentary  bone  or  plate 
in  fra-di  a-phrag-mat'ic,  a. 
Anat.  Below  the  diaphragm, 
in  fra  dig'  (Yn'frdr  dig').  Colloq. 
for  In  fra  dig  ni-ta'tem  [L.J, 
beneath  one’s  dignity  ;  undigni¬ 
fied. 

in  fra-e  so-phag'e-al,  or  -ce  so- 
phag'e-al,  a.  Zool.  Subeso- 
phngeal. 

in  fra-gla'cial.  a.  Subglacial 
in  fra-gle'noid,  a.  Anat.  Below 
the  glenoid  cavity  of  the  scapu¬ 
la.  as  the  infraglenoid  tubercle, 
for  the  attachment  of  the  long 
head  of  the  triceps  muscle, 
in  fra-glot'tic.  a.  Anat.  Be¬ 
neath  the  glottis, 
in-fra'grant,  a.  See  in-,  not. 
inTra-gu'lar,  a.  Zool.  Subeso- 
phageal 

in  fra-la'bi-al,  a.  Zool.  Below 
the  lower  lip  :  —  said  of  certain 
scales  of  reptiles  and  fishes. 
in7fra  lap  sa'ri-an-ism  (-Yz’m), 
n.  See -ism.  [Rh.ftic. I 

InTra-Li'as,  a.  3r  n.  Geol.  =| 
in  fra-lit'to-ral,  a.  Geol.  Be¬ 
low  the  region  of  littoral  de¬ 
posits.  [infra-.  I 

in  fra-mam'ma-ry,  a.  See| 
in  fra-mer-cu'ri-al,  -ri-an,  a. 
Astron.  Intramercurial, 
in'fra-nat'u-ral,  a  Lower  than 


what  is  natural;  degraded.— in  - 
fra-nat'u-ral-ism,  n.  Ichise  | 
in-fran'chise.  Var.  of  enfran-| 
in  fra-oc'u-lar,  a.  See  infra-. 
in  fra-oe  so-phag'e-al.  Var.  of 

I  NFRA-ESOPH  AGKAL. 
in'fra-o'ral,  a.  See  infra-. 
in'fra-or'bit -ar.  in  fra  or'bit-a- 
ry,  a.  Anat.  Infraorbital  Rare, 
in'fra  prae-si'di-a  (Yn'frd  pr£- 
sld'Y-tf).  (L.J  Interna/.  Law. 
Lit  .  under  the  protection  ;  — 
used  to  designate  the  condition 
of  captured  property  when 
brought  completely  under  the 
captor’s  control,  as  by  being  tak¬ 
en  witli  a  fort,  camp,  port,  con¬ 
trol  of  a  fleet,  or  the  like, 
in  fra-rad'u-lar,  a.  See  infra- 
in  fra-scap'u-lar.  a.  Anat. 
Subseapular 

in  fra-scap  u-la'ris  (-skttp'fl- 
la'rls  ;  115),  n  [NL.]  Anat. 
=  tkrf.s  minor 
inTra-spi'nal.  in'fra-spi'nate. 
a.  Anat.  Infraspinous. 
in  fra-spi-na'tus  ( -spT-na'ttfs), 
n  [NL.  See  infra-;  spine.] 
Anat.  The  muscle  which  occu¬ 
pies  the  chief  part  of  the  infra¬ 
spinous  fossa  of  the  scapula, 
and  is  inserted  into  the  greater 
tuberosity  of  the  humerus 
in  tra-sta-pe'di-al.  a.  Zool.  Of 
or  pertaining  to  a  part  of  the 
columella  of  the  ear.  which  in 
many  animals  projects  below 
the  connection  with  the  stapes. 
—  n.  The  infrastapedial  part  of 
the  columella,  supposed  to  cor¬ 
respond  to  the  6tylohyal  of 
mammals. 

in  fra-ster'nal(-stOr'ntfl),o.  Be¬ 
low  the  sternum.  [See  infra-.! 
in  fra-8tip'u-lar(-stYp'Cl-ldr),a.| 
in  fra-tem'po-ral,  a.  Anat.  !f 


in  fre'quence  (Tn-fre'kwens)  )  n.  [L.  infrequentia  scant- 
in  tre'quen-cy  (  kwen-si)  (  iness:  cf.  F .  ijifrequence.'] 

1.  State  of  not  being  frequented  ;  solitude;  isolation;  re¬ 
tirement;  seclusion.  Obs. 

2.  State  of  rarely  occurring;  uncommonness,  rareness; 
as,  the  infrequence  of  his  visits. 

in-fre'quent  (-kwent),  a.  [L.  infrequens:  cf.  F.  infre¬ 
quent.  See  in- not;  frequent.]  1.  Unfrequented.  Obs. 

2.  Seldom  happening  or  occurring  ;  rare;  uncommon. 

The  act  whereof  is  at  this  day  infrequent.  Sir  T  Bigot. 

3.  Placed  or  occurring  at  considerable  distances  or  inter¬ 
vals  ;  occasional  ;  sparse  ;  as,  infrequent  openings  in  a 
wall  ;  infrequent  lapses  into  conversation. 

in-lric'tion  (Tn-frTk'slmn),  n.  [in-  iu  -j-  friction .]  Med. 
The  rubbing  of  medicines  into  the  skin  ;  inunction, 
in-frig'i-date  (Tu-frTj'T-dat),  V.  t.  [L.  infrigidatus,  p.  p. 
of  infrigidare  to  chill.  See  in-  in  ;  frigid.]  To  chill ;  to 
make  cold.  —  in-frig  i  da'tion  (-da'slmn),  n. 
in  fringe'  (Tn-frTnj'),  v.  t. ;  in-fringed'  (-frTnjd') ;  in¬ 
fringing  (-frTn'jing).  [L.  infringere ;  in-  in  -j-  frangere 
to  break.  See  fraction  ;  cf.  infract.]  1.  To  break  or 
break  down  ;  hence,  specif.  :  a  To  destroy  ,  defeat ;  frus¬ 
trate,  as  an  attempt,  b  To  refute  ;  confute,  c  To  im¬ 
pair  ;  weaken.  Alt  obs. 

2.  To  commit  a  breach  of ;  to  violate  ;  to  neglect  to  fulfill 
or  obey;  to  commit  an  infringement  of  (see  infringement)! 
as,  to  infringe  a  law,  contract,  or  patent. 

If  the  first  that  did  the  edict  infringe , 

Had  answered  for  his  deed.  Shak. 

The  peace  .  was  infringed  by  Appius  Claudius.  Golding. 
Syn.  —  See  trespass. 

in  fringe',  v.  i.  To  encroach  ;  to  trespass;  —  followed  by 
on  or  upon;  as,  to  infringe  upon  the  rights  of  another, 
in-fringe'ment  (-ment),  n.  1.  Act  of  infringing;  esp., 
breach  ;  violation  ;  nonfulfillment ;  as,  the  infringement 
of  a  treaty,  compact,  law,  or  constitution. 

2.  An  encroachment  or  trespass  on  a  right  or  privilege; 
a  trespass  ;  specif.  :  a  The  unlawful  manufacture,  use, 
or  sale  of  a  patented  or  copyrighted  article.  Such  an  in¬ 
fringement  is  a  tort  in  the  nature  of  a  trespass  on  the  case. 
A  mere  colorable  variation  or  difference  does  not  prevent 
an  infringement.  A  machine  containing  all  the  essential 
elements,  or  their  equivalents,  of  a  patented  machine  in¬ 
fringes  the  patent,  notwithstanding  mere  differences  in 
form  ;  but  a  patent  for  a  combination  is  not  infringed  by 
the  use  of  any  number  of  the  parts  less  than  the  whole,  b 
The  unlawful  use  of  a  trade-mark  or  trade  name. 

Syn.  — See  infraction. 

in'fu-la  (Tn'fu-ld),  n.  ; pi.  -lje  (-le).  [L.]  1.  Rom.  Antiq. 

A  fillet  of  red  and  white  wool  worn  as  a  token  of  religious 
consecration  or  inviolability. 

2.  Reel.  A  lappet  or  ribbon  on  a  bishop’s  miter, 
in  fun-dib'u-lar  (Tn'fun-dTb'u-ldr)  )  a.  [See  infundibu- 
in  tun  dib'u  late  (-dTb'u-lat)  j  LUM.]  Having  the 
form  of  a  funnel;  pert,  to  or  having  an  infundibulum, 
in  fun-dib'u-li-form'  (-u-lT-f6rm'),  a.  [L.  infundibulum 
funnel  -f-  •form.']  Having  the  form  of  a  funnel 
or  cone  ;  funnel-shaped. — lnfundibuliform  fascia, 

Anat.,  a  prolongation  of  the  fascia  of  the  trans- 
versalis  muscle  investing  the  structures  pass¬ 
ing  through  the  internal  abdominal  ring, 
in'fun  dib'u  lum  (-him),  n.  ;  L.  pi.  -ula  (-Id). 

[L.,  a  funnel,  fr.  infundere  to  pour  in  or  into. 

See  infuse.]  Any  of  various  funnel-shaped  or 
dilated  organs  or  parts  ;  as  :  a  Anat.  (1)  The 
hollow,  conical  process  of  gray  matter,  borne 
on  the  tuber  cinereum,  to  which  the  pituitary 
body  is  attached.  (2)  The  small  spaces  (having 
walls  beset  with  air  sacs)  in  which  the  bronchial 
tubes  terminate  in  the  lungs.  (3)  The  pouchlike  Infundib- 
process  of  the  right  ventricle,  from  which  the  uliform 
pulmonary  artery  arises.  (4)  The  passage  by  Corolla, 
which  the  anterior  ethmoidal  cells  and  the  frontal  sinuses 
communicate  with  the  nose.  (5)  The  calyces  of  the  kidney, 
b  Zool.  (1)  A  central  cavity  in  the  Ctenopliora,  into  which 
the  gastric  sac  leads.  (2)  The  swimming  funnel  or  siphon  of 
Cephalopoda.  (3)  The  dilated  upper  end  of  a  bird’s  oviduct, 
in  fu'ri  ate  (Tn-fu'rT-at),  a.  [It.  infuriato,  p.  p.,  or  LL.  in- 
furiatus,  p.  p.  of  infuriare  ;  in-  in  -f-  L.  furia  fury.  See 
fury.]  Furiously  angry  ;  infuriated, 
in-iu'ri-ate  (-at),?'.  1. ;  in-fu'ri-at'ed  (-at'Sd);  in-fu'ri- 
at^ing  (-at'Tng).  To  render  furious  ;  to  provoke  to  frantic 
passion  or  rage  ,  to  enrage  ;  madden. 

Those  curls  of  entangled  snakes  with  which  Erinys  is  said  to 
have  infuriated  Athemas  and  Ino.  Dr.  II.  More. 


Zool.  Below  the  temple  ;  below 
the  temporal  bone  ;  — designat¬ 
ing  the  lower  or  more  lateral  of 
the  two  divisions  of  the  tempo¬ 
ral  fossie  of  certain  reptiles, 
in  fra-ter-rene',  «.  =  subter¬ 
ranean. 

in  fra-tho-rac'ic  (Y  n'f  r  «-t  h  o- 
rfts'lk),  a.  Below  the  thorax, 
in  fra-troch'le-ar  (-tr5k'15-tfr). 
a.  Anat  Below  the  trochlea  ; 
—  designating  a  branch  of  the 
nasal  nerve  supplying  structures 
near  the  inner  angle  of  the  eye. 
in  fra-ven'tral,o.  Zool  Beneath 
the  ventral  arcualia;  —designat¬ 
ing  ventral  counterparts  of  the 
supra-interdorsal  elements  of 
the  vertebrae  of  the  caudal  re¬ 
gion  of  certain  elasmohranchs 
in-fre'quent-ly.  adv.  of  infre¬ 
quent. 

in-frig'i-da-tive  (Yn-trYj'Y-diV- 
tYv),  a  Making  cold  or  cool.  R 
in-frin'gent  (Yn-frYn'j<?nt),  a 
[L.  infi'ingens,  -ends,  p.  pr.] 
Med.  =  CORR  IG  ENT 
in  fring'er  (Yn-frYn'jPr),  n.  One 
that  infringes 

in-frin'gi-ble  (Yn-frYn'jY-b*l),  a. 
[Cf.  infrangible,  infringe, 
and  F.  (Rabelais)  inf ringihle .] 
That  cannot  be  infringed  ;  un¬ 
breakable.  Ohs. 
in  fruc-tes'cence  (Yn/frtik-t?s'- 
rns),  n.  [in-  in  -f-  L.  fructw 
fruit  4-  -escence  ]  Bot  a  An  in¬ 
florescence  in  the  fruiting  con¬ 
dition.  b  A  collective  or  aggre¬ 
gate  fruit.  Rare. 
in  fruc-tif'er-ous  (-tYf'Pr-us),  a. 
a  Not  hearing  fruit,  b  Med.  Not 
eruptive;— of  certain  fevers. Ob#, 
in-fruc'tu-ose  (Tn-frbk'tp-os), 
in  fruc'tu-ous  (-« s),  a.  [L.  in- 
fructuosus.  See  in- not ;  fruit.] 


Fruitless  ;  unprofitable.  -  in- 
fruc  tu-os'l-tyi-fis'I-tl ),  n.  —  in- 
fruc'tu  ous-ly.  adv.  All  Rare. 
in-fru'gal.  a.  See  in-,  not. 
in  fru-gif'er-ous  (Yn^roo-jYf'Sr- 
iis),  a.  See  in-,  not.  Ohs. 
in'fru  nite,  a.  |L.  mfrumtus 
tasteless,  senseless  ;  in-  not  -f- 
frunisci  to  enjov.]  Devoid  of 
sense  or  taste.  Obs. 
in-frus'tra  ble.  a.  See  in-,  not. 

in-frus'tra-bly,  adv.  R. 
in  fu 'cate,  v.  t.  [L.  infucatus 
painted;  in-  in  -f  fucare  to  paint, 
dye.  See  fucate.]  To  stain  ; 
point  ;  daub.  Ohs.  —  in  fu-ca'- 
tion  (Yn'ffl-ka'shun),  n.  Ohs. 
in-fude',  v.  t.  [Irreg.  fr.  L.  in¬ 
fundere,  perf.  infudi.]  To  in¬ 
fuse.  Ohs. 

I!  in  fu-i3'8e.  [LL.]  Lit.,  in 

having  been  ;  former  ;  ex-, 
in'fule,  n.  An  infula.  Obs. 
in'fu-mate  (Yn'fO-mat),  r.  t.  [L. 
inf ii  mat  us,  p.  p.  of  inf u  mare  to 
infumate ;  in-  in  ■+■  Jit  mare  to 
smoke,  fr.  fumus  smoke.]  To 
dry  in  smoke.  Rare  —  in'fu- 
ma'tion  (-mfi'shtln),  n  Rare. 
in'fu-mate, in'fu-mat  ed  (-mat7- 
Pd),  a.  Zoiil.  Clouded  with 
blackish  color,  as  if  witli  smoke, 
in-fume',  r.  t.  [L.  infumare.] 
To  infumate.  Rare. 
in-fund',  v.  t.  [L.  infundere. 
See  infuse.]  To  infuse.  Ohs. 
in  fun-dib'u-la,  //.,  L.  pi.  of  in¬ 
fundibulum. 

In/fun-dib/u  la'ta,  n.  pi.  [NL.] 
Zoiil.  =  Gymnol.rmata. 
in  fun-dib'u  late,  a  a  Having 
nn  infundibulum  b  Of  or  per¬ 
taining  to  the  Inf  undibulata.  c 
lnfundibuliform. 
in-fu'ner-al,  r.  t.  To  burr.  Ohs. 
in'fur-ca'tion  On7inr-ka>shun), 


food,  fo'ot ;  out,  oil ;  chair  ;  go  ;  sing,  iijk  ;  44ten,  thin  ;  nature,  verdiire  (250) ;  K  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144) ;  boN  ;  yet ;  zh  =  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Guide. 

Full  explanations  of  Abbreviations,  Signs,  etc..  Immediately  precede  the  l  ocabnlary. 
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ln-fu  ri  a'tlon  (Tn-fu'rT-a'slifin),  n.  Act  of  infuriating,  or 
state  of  being  infuriated. 

ln-fUs'cate  (Tn-fus'kat),  v.  t. ;  -cat-ed  (-kat-Sd) ;  -cat-ing 
(-kat-Tng).  [L.  infuscatus ,  p.  p.  of  infuscare  ;  in-  in  -f- 
fuscare  to  make  dark,  fr.  /wscwsdark.]  To  darken  ;  cloud; 
obscure.  Rare.  —  infusca'tion  (-ka'slmn),  n.  Rare. 
ln-fus'cate  (-kat),  In  fus'cat  ed  (-kat-ed),  a.  Zool.  Dark¬ 
ened  with  a  brownish  tinge  ;  —  said  of  the  wings  of  insects, 
in-fuse'  (Tn-fuz'),  v.  t. ;  -fused'  (-fiizd') ;  -fus'ing  (-tuz'- 
Ing).  [L.  infusus ,  p.  p.  of  infundere  to  pour  in  or  into ; 
in-  in  -f-  fundere  to  pour  :  cf.  F.  infuser.  See  found  to  cast.] 

1.  To  pour  in,  as  a  liquid  ;  to  pour  (into  or  upon) ;  to  shed. 

That  strong  Circean  liquor  cease  to  infuse  Denham. 

2.  To  instill,  as  principles  or  qualities  ;  to  introduce,  in¬ 
sinuate,  or  suggest  insidiously,  as  an  idea  or  belief. 

That  souls  of  animals  infuse  themselves 

Into  the  trunks  of  men.  Shak. 

3.  To  inspire  or  imbue  (with) ;  to  animate  ;  fill. 

Infuse  his  breast  with  magnanimity.  Shak 

Infusing  him  with  self  and  vain  conceit.  Shak. 

4.  To  steep  in  water  or  other  fluid  without  boiling,  for  the 
purpose  of  extracting  useful  qualities  ;  to  drench. 

5-  To  make  or  modify  by  infusion.  Rare. 

Syn.—  See  implant. 

ln-fu'si-ble  (Tn-iu'/T-b’l),  a.  [«w-  not  -f-  fusible.']  Not 
fusible  ;  incapable  or  very  difficult  of  fusion, 
in-fu'si  ble,  a.  [From  infuse,  ?>.]  Capable  of  being  infused. 

Doctrines  being  infusible  into  all.  Hammond 
in-fu'sion  (ln-fu'zhfin),  n.  [L.  ivfusio  a  pouring  in  :  cf.  F. 
infusion.  See  infuse,  v.  t.]  1.  Act  or  process  of  infusing ; 

inpouring ;  instillation ;  also,  that  which  is  infused  or  is 
obtained  by  infusing ;  a  quality  or  element  introduced ; 
a  tincture  ;  admixture. 

Our  language  has  received  innumerable  elegancies  and  im¬ 
provements  from  that  infusion  of  Hebraisms.  Addison. 

His  folly  and  his  wisdom  are  of  his  own  growth,  not  the  echo 
or  infusion  of  other  men.  Swift. 

2.  Specif.  :  a  Surg.  The  introduction  of  a  solution,  esp. 
a  saline  solution,  into  the  veins,  as  in  hypodermoclysis.  b 
The  steeping  or  soaking  in  water  of  any  substance  to  extract 
its  virtues,  c  The  liquid  extract  obtained  by  this  process. 

3.  Act  of  pouring  on  ;  affusion;  — formerly  used  of  bap¬ 
tism  by  pouring  the  water. 

ln-fu'sion-lsm  (-lz’m),  n.  The  doctrine  that  the  soul  is 
preexistent  to  the  body,  and  is  infused  into  it  at  concep¬ 
tion  or  birth  ;  — opposed  to  traducianism  and  creationism. 

—  in-fu'sion-ist,  n 

in-fu'sive  (-sTv),  a.  Having  the  power  of  infusion  :  in¬ 
spiring  ;  influencing. 

The  infusive  force  of  Spring  on  man  Thomson 
In  fu-SO'ri-a  (Tn'fu-so'rT-d  ;  201),  n.  pi.  [NL.  ;  — so  called 
because  found  in  infusions  after  exposure  to  the  air  for  a 
time.  See  infuse.]  1.  Nat.  Hist.  Orig.,  a  heterogeneous 
group  comprising  most  minute  organisms,  plants  as  well 
as  animals  (mostly  microscopic),  found  in  decomposing  in¬ 
fusions  of  organic  matter,  in  stagnant  water,  etc. 

2.  Zool.  In  modern  usage,  restricted  to  a  class  of  Proto¬ 
zoa  characterized  by  the  presence  of  cilia,  either  through¬ 
out  life  or  in  the  immature  condition.  They  are  generally 
regarded  as  the  most  highly  organized  of  the  protozoans  ; 
the  form  is  definite:  there  are  usually  special  places  for 
the  ingestion  of  food  and  the  exit  of  excrementitious  mat¬ 
ter,  and  the  processes  for  locomotion  are  often  highly  de¬ 
veloped.  Infusoria  are  to  be  found  in  any  exposed  oody 
of  water.  The  majority  live  free  and  active  lives  ;  others 
are  attached  by  a  stalk  to  aquatic  weeds,  stones,  etc. ; 
others  are  parasites.  Only  the  largest  are  visible  to  the 
naked  eye.  The  class  contains  the  orders  Ciliata  and  Ten- 
taculifera,  and  in  older  classifications  also  the  Mastigoph- 
ora.  See  Paramecium,  Hypotricha,  Epistylis,  Musts. 
in  fU-SO'ri  al  (-al),  a.  Zool.  1.  Pertaining  to,  or  having 
the  characters  of,  the  Infusoria. 

2.  Composed  of,  or  containing,  Infusoria:  as:  infusorial 
earth,  or  kieselguhr,  —  (so  called  from  sense  1  of  Infusoria). 
See  kieselguhr. 

ln  lU-SO'ri  an  (-an),  n.  One  of  the  Infusoria. —a.  in¬ 
fusorial,  1. 

in  fu-so'ri-form  (-ffirm),  a.  [ Infusoria  -f-  -form.]  Biol. 

Resembling  an  infusorian  ;  as,  an  infusoriform  larval  stage, 
-ing  (-Tug).  1.  [For  ME.  -end,  -and,  - ind ,  AS.  -ende  ;  akin 

to  Goth,  -and-,  L.  -ant-,  -ent-,  Gr.  -out-.]  The  suffix  of  the 
present  participle  ;  as,  sing2/2#  birds  ;  a  dar ing  deed. 

G5F"  The  Anglo-Saxon  ending  of  the  present  participle,  - ende , 
was  often  later  modilied  to  -in.de,  regularly  so  in  the  southern 
dialect,  and  this  became  confused  with  -inye  of  the  verbal  noun 
(see  del.  2,  below),  and  finally  became  identical  in  form  with  it. 
The  attributive  use  of  the  verbal  noun,  however,  is  in  general 
easily  distinguished  from  that  of  the  participle  Thus,  drink- 
ing  water  is  not  “  water  that  drinks,”  but  “  water  for  drinking.” 
2.  [ME.  -ing,  AS.  -ing,  -ung  ;  akin  to  G.  -ung,  D.  -ing. ]  A 
suffix  used  to  form  nouns,  primarily  abstract  nouns  of  action 
from  verbs,  and  also,  by  analogy,  from  nouns,  adverbs,  and 
other  words.  See  Introd.,  Rules  for  Spelling,  §§  6,  7,  8, 
11,  12.  Its  meanings  are:  a  Act  or  fact  of  doing  (what 
the  verbal  root  denotes),  often  conveying  the  idea  of  proc¬ 
ess,  continuance,  art,  or  other  modification,  as  of  time  or 
place;  as  in  :  speak/??#  comes  before  writ???#;  we  heard 


shout  ing  (continued  or  repeated  shouts) ;  a  cry  ing  in  the 
wilderness ;  he  studies  paint/??#  (the  art). 

The  idea  of  continuance  often  distinguishes  the  sense  of 
verbal  nouns  from  that  of  nouns  identical  in  form  with  the  verb, 
the  latter  denoting  a  single  completed  act.  Thus,  cf. 4*  we  heard  a 
shout:  "  “  a  erg  in  the  wilderness,”  with  the  examples  above. 
The  idea  of  art  or  practice  is  common  in  derivatives  in  -ing 
formed  from  nouns  ;  as,  blackberry  ing,  putting,  etc. 
b  Something  causally  associated  with  the  act,  often  esp. 
in  the  p/.;  as,  sweep/;/ gs,  earnings,  etc. :  (1)  That  ichich 
does  [what  the  verbal  root  denotes) ;  as  in  :  the  cover  ing  of 
a  bed.  (2)  The  product,  accompaniment,  or  result  of  the 
act  denoted,  or  a  th  ing  concretely  represent  ing  it;  as  in:  the 
writing  on  the  wall ;  a  floor  covered  with  shaving  ;  a  wnid- 
ing  and  a  moor  ing  in  a  river.  (3)  Collectively,  that  which 
is  used  iu  an  act  or  process;  —  often  formed  from  nouns 
denoting  material ;  as,  bedd/??#,  tub/??#,  quilt/w#,  roof/??#, 
shirt/??#,  etc.  In  modern  English  the  active  verbal  noun 
in  -ing  is  freely  used  as  a  gerund,  esp.  in  taking  a  direct 
object,  and  being  qualified  by  an  adverb.  Tluis;  “  Praised 
for  the  gallant  surmount???#  of  his  difficulty, ”  may  be¬ 
come,  “  Praised  for  gallantly  surmount/;; g  his  difficulty/’ 
In  careful  usage,  the  gerund  generally  has  the  noun  or 
pronoun  denoting  the  agent  of  its  action  in  the  possessive 
case  (as,  “  Reason  for  a  savage’s  prefern;;#  many  kinds  of 
food,”  Thoreau),  except  in  constructions  where  a  posses¬ 
sive  would  be  awkward,  or  where  a  participial  construc¬ 
tion  is  suggested  ;  as,  “  On  the  general  and  his  staff  appear- 
27?#.”  Oxf.  E.  D.  “  We  read  ...  of  Cato  tear  ing  out  his 
entrails.”  Macaulay. 

3.  [AS.  -27i#.]  A  suffix  denoting  belonging  to,  of  the  kind 
of,  descended  from ,  used  to  form  nouns,  esp.  patronymics 
and  diminutives  ;  as  in  atliel/??#,  shill?;/#,  farthm#,  etc. 
In'ga  (Tq'gd),  n.  [Tupi.]  Bot.  A  large  genus  of  tropical 
mimosaceous  trees  with  odd-pinnate  leaves  and  white  or 
red  flowers,  the  large  pods  having  thickened  margins. 
They  yield  useful  timber,  and  the  sweet  white  pulp  inclos¬ 
ing  the  seeds  in  some  species  is  edible. 
in'gate7  (ln'gat'),  n.  [m,  adv.  -f-  4tli  gate.]  Founding. 
The  gate,  or  any  of  several  gates,  through  which  the  metal 
is  poured  into  a  mold. 

in  gath'er  (In'gSth'er),  v.  t.  <C*  i.  ;  -ered  (-erd)  ;  -er-ing. 

To  gather  in  or  together  ;  collect ;  esp.,  to  harvest, 
in'gath  er-ing  (Tn'gSth'er-Tng), ;?.  Act  of  gathering ;  esp., 
the  gathering  of  the  fruits  of  the  earth  ;  harvest. 

Thou  shalt  keep  .  .  .  the  feast  of  ingathering.  Ex.  xxiii^lfi. 
in  gem'i-nate  (tn-jgm'T-nat),  v.  t.  ;  in-gem'i-nat'ed  (-nat'- 
gd)  ;  in-gem'i-natTng  (-nat'Tng).  [L.  ingeminatus,  p.  p. 
of  ingeminare  to  double  ;  in-  in  -f-  geminare.  See  gemi¬ 
nate.]  To  redouble  or  repeat ;  to  reiterate. 

In-gem' i-na'tion  (-na'sh  fin),  ?2.  Repetition;  duplication. 

That  sacred  ingemination.  Amen.  Amen.  ^  Featley. 
in-gen'er-a-ble  (Tn-jen'er-d-b’l),  a.  [Cf.  F.  inginerable. 
See  in-  not ;  generable.]  Incapable  of  being  engendered 
or  produced  ;  original.  —  in  gen  er-a-bil'i-ty  (-bil'T-ti),  n. 

—  in-gen'er  a  bly,  adv. 

For  tnat  philosophy,  matter  and  energy  are  indestructible  and 
ingenerable,  and  the  laws  of  their  working  rigorous,  exact, 
and  unalterable.  .lames  Ward. 

in-gen'er-ate  (-at),  a.  [L.  ingeneratus,  p.  p.  of  ingenerare. 
See  engender.]  1.  Generated  within  ;  inborn  ;  innate. 

Those  virtues  were  rather  feigned  and  affected  .  .  .  than  true 
qualities  ingenerate  in  his  judgment.  Bacon 

2.  Generated  ;  produced.  Ohs. 

in-gen'er-ate  (-at),  ?>.  t.  ;  -at'ed  (-at'Sd)  ;  -at'ing  (-at/Tng). 
To  generate  or  produce  within;  to  beget  ;  engender  :  cause. 
Those  noble  habits  are  mgencraied  in  the  soul.  Sir  M.  Hale 
in-gen'er-ate  (-at),  a.  Not  generated  ;  as,  God  is  ingenerate. 
in  ge  ni-os'i-ty  (Tn-je'nT-bs'T-tT),  n  [Cf.  F.  ingeniosite , 
LL.  ingeniositas.]  Ingenuity;  skill;  cunning.  Rare. 
in-gen'ious  (In-jen'yfis),  a.  [L.  ingeniosus,  fr.  ingenium 
innate  or  natural  quality,  natural  capacity,  genius  :  cf.  F. 
ingenieux.  See  engine.]  1.  Possessed  of  genius  or  un¬ 
usual  mental  powers  ;  talented  ;  clever  ;  intelligent.  Obs. 

2.  Possessed  of  ingenuity  or  the  faculty  of  invention  ; 
having  an  aptitude  to  contrive,  or  to  form  new'  combina¬ 
tions  ;  as,  an  ingenious  author,  mechanic. 

A  man  .  .  .  very  wise  and  ingenious  in  feats  of  war.  Hakluyt. 

3.  Proceeding  from,  pertaining  to,  or  characterized  by, 
cleverness  or  ingenuity ;  of  curious  design,  structure,  or 
mechanism  ;  as,  an  ingenious  model,  or  machine  ;  an  in¬ 
genious  scheme,  contrivance,  etc. ;  of  ideas,  etc.,  adroit, 
shrewd,  or  witty  ;  as,  an  ingenious  evasion  or  solution. 

Thus  men  go  wrong’with  an  ingenious  skill.  Coirper. 

4.  Mental;  intellectual.  Obs.  “  Ingenious  studies.”  Shak. 

5.  =  ingenuous.  Obs. 

Syn.  —  Ingenious,  ingenuous,  though  sometimes  con¬ 
fused,  are  very  different  in  meaning.  Ingenious  suggests 
inventive  faculty  or  skill  (see  skillful,  dexterous)  ;  ingen¬ 
uous  implies  high-mindedness  or  candor  (see  frank). 

—  in-gen'ious-ly,  «?/?  . —  in-gen'ious  ness.  n. 

||  in  ge  nue'  (SN'zha'nu'),  n. ;  pi.  -nues  ( F .  -nii').  [F.,  fem. 
of  ingenu  ingenuous.]  An  ingenuous  or  naive  girl  or  young 
woman,  or  an  actress  representing  such  a  person, 
in  ge-nu'i  ty  (Tn'jfc-nu'T-tY),  n. ;  pi.  -ties  (-tTz).  [L.  in- 
genuitas  ingenuousness :  cf.  F.  ingenuity.  See  ingenuous.] 
1.  Ingenuousness;  ingenuous  character,  quality,  or  condi¬ 
tion  ;  high-mindedness  ;  candor;  openness.  Archaic. 

I  told  her  all  with  ingenuity.  Stevenson 


2.  Ingeniousness;  specif.:  a  High  intelligence  ;  genius; 
talent  ;  sagacity.  Obs.  b  Quality  or  power  of  ready  in¬ 
vention  ;  quickness  or  acuteness  in  forming  new  combina¬ 
tions  ;  skill  or  cleverness  in  devising  or  combining. 

All  the  means  which  human  ingenuity  has  contrived.  Blair. 
Me  gn  es  .  .  . 

To  artists  ingenuity  and  skill.  Coirper. 

C  Cleverness  or  aptness  of  design  or  contrivance ;  as,  the 
ingenuity  of  a  plan. 

3.  An  ingenious  device  or  contrivance. 

Syn.  —  Inventiveness,  ingeniousness,  cunning,  cleverness. 
In  gen'u  OUS  (Tn-jen'u-fis),  a.  [L.  ingenuus  inborn,  in¬ 
nate,  freeborn,  noble,  frank  ;  ?’??-  in  -j-  the  root  of  gignere 
to  beget.  The  word  was  somewhat  confused  with  ingen¬ 
ious.  See  genius;  cf.  ingenious.]  1  Of  honorable  ex¬ 
traction  ;  freeborn  ;  noble  ;  as,  ingenuous  blood  or  birth  ; 
also,  Obs.,  appropriate  to  honorable  station  or  extraction; 
liberal  ;  as,  ingenuous  education. 

2.  Of  a  superior  character;  noble;  generous  ;  magnani¬ 
mous  ;  honorable  ;  high-minded  ;  as,  an  ingenuous  nature. 

If  an  ingenuous  detestation  of  falsehood  be  .  .  .  early  instilled, 
that  is  the  true  and  genuine  method  to  obviate  dishonesty.  Locke. 

3.  Free  from  reserve,  disguise,  equivocation,  or  dissimu¬ 
lation  ;  open ;  frank  ;  candid  ;  as,  an  ingenuous  man ;  an 
ingenuous  declaration  ;  also,  characterized  by  nai  ve  or 
guileless  openness  ;  artlessly  or  innocently  frank  or  free  ; 
as,  an  ingenuous  child  ;  an  ingenuous  rustic. 

4.  Erron.  for  ingenious  ;  —  formerly  frequent. 

Syn.  —  Open,  unreserved,  artless  ;  plain,  sincere,  candid, 
fair ;  noble,  generous.  See  frank. 

in  gest'  (-jSst'),  v.  t.  ;  -gest'ed  (-jes'tSd)  ;  -gest'ing.  [L.  in- 
gestus ,  p.  p.  of  ingerere  to  put  in  ;  in-  in  -f-  get  ere  to  bear.] 
To  take  into  the  alimentary  canal  or  digestive  cavity, 
in  ges'ta  (Tn-jes'td),  n.pl.  [NL.  See  ingest.]  Physiol. 
That  which  is  introduced  into  the  body  by  the  stomach  or 
alimentary  canal ;  —  opposed  to  egesta. 
in  ges'tion  (-chfin),  n.  [L.  ingestio  a  pouring  in,  introduc¬ 
tion.]  Act  or  process  of  ingesting  ;  act  of  taking  or  put¬ 
ting  into  the  stomach  or  digestive  cavity,  as  food, 
in  ges'tive  (-tiv),  a.  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  having,  the 
function  of  ingestion. 

in'gle  (Tq'g’l),  7?.  [Cf.  Gael.  &  Ir.  aingeal  fire.]  Flame; 
blaze  ;  a  fire  ;  a  fireplace. 

in'gle-nook'  (-nook'),  n.,  or  ingle  nook.  The  chimney 
corner. 

in'gle-side'  (-sid'), A  fireside. 

in  glo'bate  (ln-glo'bat),  a.  In  the  form  of  a  globe  or 
sphere  ;  —  applied  to  nebulous  matter  collected  into  a 
sphere  by  the  force  of  gravitation. 

in-globe'  -glob'),  v.  t.;  -globed'  (-globd');  -glob'ing  (-glob'- 
lng).  To  infix  in  or  as  if  in  a  globe  ;  to  make  globular, 
in  glo'ri-ous  (Tn-glo'ri-fis  ;  201),  a.  [L.  inglorius ,  or  in¬ 
glorious  ;  in-  not  -j-  gloria  glory,  fame:  cf.  F.  inglorieux. 
See  glory.]  1.  Not  glorious  ;  not  bringing  honor  or 
glory ;  not  accompanied  with  fame,  honor,  or  celebrity ; 
obscure  :  humble  ;  as,  an  inglorious  life  of  ease. 

Some  mute  inglorious  Milton  here  may  refit.  T.  Gray. 
2.  Shameful;  disgraceful;  ignominious;  as,  inglorious 
defeat  ;  inglorious  flight. 

Inglorious  shelter  in  an  alien  land.  J.  Philips. 

—  in-glo'ri  ous-ly^c/?-.  —  in  glo'ri-cus  ness,  n. 
in-glu'vi-es  (Tn-gloo'vT-ez  ;  243),  n.  [L.]  Zool.  The  crop, 
or  craw,  esp.  of  a  bird  or  insect.  — in-glu' vi-al  (-fil),  a. 
in  glu'vin  (Tn-gloo'vTn)  )  n.  [L.  ingluvies  crop,  maw.] 
in-glu'vine  (-vin  ;  -ven) )  Med.  A  preparation  of  fowls’ 
gizzards  used  as  a  tonic,  digestive,  or  emetic, 
in'— gO'ing,  a.  Going  in  ;  entering,  as  upon  an  office  or  a 
possession.  —  n.  Act  of  going  in  ;  entrance. 
in'gOt  (Tq'gfit ;  Tn'-),  n.  [ME.  ingot  a  mold  for  casting  metals 
in  ;  cf.  in  and  AS.  goten ,  p.  p.  of  geotan  to  pour.  Cf.  found 
to  cast,  linget,  lingot.]  1.  A  mold  in  which  metal  is 
cast.  Obs. 

2.  A  mass  of  cast  material ;  a  mass  of  metal  cast  into  some 
convenient  shape  ;  —  said  esp.  of  the  precious  metals  and  of 
steel.  Ingots  are  specifically  named  according  to  their 
shape  ;  as,  bars  of  gold  or  silver,  bricks  of  copper,  blocks  of 
tin, cakes  of  zinc,  pigs  of  iron  or  copper. 
in'gOt,  v.  t.  ;  in'got-ed  ;  in'got-ing.  To  turn  into  ingots; 
as,  to  ingot  scrap  metal. 

ingot  iron-  Iron  cast  from  the  molten  state  into  mallea¬ 
ble  masses  which  do  not  harden  when  quenched.  See  iron. 
ingot  Steel.  Steel  cast  in  ingots  ;  iron  cast  from  the  molten 
state  into  masses  which  harden  w  hen  quenched.  See  iron. 
in-gralt'  (Tn-graft'),  v.  t.  ;  -graft'ed  ;  -graft'ing.  1  To 
insert,  as  a  scion  of  one  tree,  shrub,  or  plant  in  another 
for  propagation  ;  to  graft  ;  fig.,  to  insert  or  introduce  in 
such  a  way  as  to  make  a  part  of  something. 

A  custom  .  .  ingrafted  into  the  monarchy  of  Rome  Burke. 

2.  To  subject  to  grafting  ;  as,  to  ingraft  a  tree. 

3.  To  inoculate.  Obs. 

in'grain'  (Tn'gran' ;  Tn-gran'),  v.  t. ;  -grained'  (-grand' ; 
-grand');  -grain'ing  (-gran'Tng;  -gran'Tng).  [See  engrain.] 

1.  To  dye  with  or  in  grain,  or  kermes. 

2.  To  dye  in  the  grain,  or  before  manufacture. 

English,  Englishman,  etc. 
Inglonde.  *r  England. 

in-glutr.  4*  ENG  LI  T. 
in  glu-ti'tion  (Yn'gloo-tYsh'tfn  ; 
24.").  n.  [L.  mgluttire  to  swal¬ 
low.]  Act  of  swallowing.  Rare. 
in-glu'vi-ous  (Yn-gluo'vY-?Is),  a. 
Gluttonous.  Obs.  —  in-glu'vi- 
ous-ly,  adv.  Obs. 
ingnel,  a.  [OF.  ingnel ,  ignel, 
im  1,  isnel ;  cf.  G.  schnell.]  Swift. 
Obs. 

in  go',  ?•.  i.  To  enter.  Obs.  or 
Scot,  h-  Dial.  Eng.  [>V*o/.| 

in 'go  ing,  n  Arch.  A  jntnb.l 
in  gor-di'gious  (Yn/gBr-dTj'?iB), 
a.  [It.  ingordigia  greediness,  fr. 
in  go-rdf i  greedy.]  Greedy.  Obs. 
—  in  gor-di'gious-neaa.  Ols. 
in-gorge'.  engorge. 
ingowes.  Obs.  pi.  of  ingot. 
in-grace',  d*  eng  race. 
in-gra'cious  (Yn-gra'shfis),  a. 
See  in-,  not.  Obs. 
in  graff',  r.  t.  enoraff 
in  gTaf-ta'tion,  v.  Act  of  in¬ 
grafting.  Rare. 
in-graft'er,  n .  One  that  ingrafts, 
in-graft'menfc,  See  -m ent. 
in-graif'.  d*  engrave. 
in-grail',  d*  f.norail. 
in'grain.  A  quarter  of  a  chal¬ 

dron  of  coal  given  with  each  five 
chaldrons  sold.  Obs. 


n.  fin-  in  +  L.  furca  fork.]  A 
forked  expansion  or  divergence; 
a  bifurcation;  n  branching.  Obs. 
in-fu'ri-ate-ly,  adv.  of  infuri¬ 
ate.  [via  ting,  p.  pr.l 

in-fu'ri-at'ing  ly,  adv.  of  infu- 1 
in  fuse',  n.  [Cf.  L.  infnsus  a 
pouring  in.]  Infusion.  Obs. — 
a.  Infused.  Obs. 
in-fus'ed-ly  (Yn-fuz'Cd-lY).  adv. 
of  infused,  p.  p.  [fuses.  | 

in-fus'er  (-5r),  n.  Onetnntin-I 
in  fu  si-bil'i-ty.  n.  Quality  or 
state  of  being  infusible. 
In-fu'si-ble-nes8.  See -ness. 
in-fu'sile,  ff.  Not  fusing.  Rare. 
infusion  process.  Brewing  See 
MASH,  v.  t. 

in-fu  so-de-coc'tion.  n.  [infusion 
■+■  decoction.']  Pharm.  A  mix¬ 
ture  of  the  infusion  and  the  de¬ 
coction  of  the  same  substance, 
in'  fu-so'ri-oid.  a.  [infusorian  4- 
-oid.]  Like  an  infusorian, 
in  fu-so'ri-um(  tnTfi-sd'rY-tfm), 
n.  [NL.]  An  infusorian.  Rare. 
in-fu'so-ry  (Yn-fu'su-rY),  a.  = 
infusorial,  2.  Ohs.  or  R. 
in-fu'so-ry  (Yn-fQ'sC-rY),  w. ;  pi. 
-kies  (-rYz).  Zool.  An  infuso¬ 
rian  ;  —  usually  in  pi.  Obs. 
jl  in  fu-tu'ro(f*ft-tfi'r5).  [L.]  In, 
nr  for,  the  future, 
in  fuzo'.  Infuse.  Ref.  Sp. 


ing  (Yng),  n  [Of  Scand.  origin; 
cf.  Icel.  &  Dan.  eng. ]  A  low 
pasture  or  meadow.  Dial.  Eng. 
in'ga(Yn'ga).  Scot.  var.  of  ingo. 
In'ga.  d*  Inca. 

In  gae-vo'nes  (Yn'jP-vo'nez),  n. 

!  jil.  [L.]  A  division  of  the  an¬ 
cient  Teutons,  according  to  Tac¬ 
itus,  dwelling  along  the  North 
Sea  and  the  Weser  and  Ems 
They  included  the  Frisii,  Chau- 
ci,  Cherusci,  etc. 
in-gage',  etc.  d*  engage,  etc 
In'ga- lik  (Yi)'ga-lYk),  n.sinq.  Sf 
]>1  One  of  a  tribe  of  Indians  of 
Athapascan  stock,  somewhat  in¬ 
termixed  with  the  Eskimo,  of 
the  lower  Yukon  valley, 
in-gal'lant-ry,  n.  Want  of  gal¬ 
lantry.  R. 

in-gal 'lev,  r.  t.  [in-  in  4-  galley.] 
To  send  to  the  galleys.  Obs. 
j  ing'an  (Yng'wn).  Dial,  corrupt. 

Of  ONION. 

I  in'gangQ  n  [AS.,  ingress.]  En- 
|  trance  ;  a  porch.  Obs. 

in'gan-na'tionOn'gtf-na'shnn), 
I  n.  [LL.  ingannare  to  deceive, 
I  or  It.  ingannare.]  Cheat  ;  de¬ 
ception.  Obs. 

I  in-gaol',  d*  en.tail. 
in-gar 'nish.  v  t.  [in-  in  4-  gar¬ 
's  nisli .]  To  equip  for  defense  ;  to 
garnish.  Obs. 


in'gate',  n.  [?V  in  -f  gate  a 
way.]  1.  Entrance.  Dial.  Eng. 
2.  pi.  Tilings  that  enter  ;  also, 
import  duties.  Obs. 

In-gau'ni  (Yn-gd'nT),  n.  pi.  [L.] 
An  ancient  Ligurian  tribe  occu¬ 
pying  what  is" now  the  western 
Riviera  of  Italy, 
inge.  Var.  of  ing,  n. 
in'gear',  n.  [in,  adv.  -f  gear, 
n.]  House  furnishings.  Scot. 
in-geer'  (Yn-ger' ),  v.  i.  To  glean 
corn,  etc.  Scot. 
in-geld'a-ble.  a.  See  in-,  not. 
Ingelonde.  d*  England. 
in-gem'.  Var.  of  eng  km. 
in-gem'i-nate  (Yn-jSm'Y-nitt),  a. 
[L.  ingeminatus,  p.  p.]  Redou¬ 
bled  ;  repeated  Obs. 
in'gen.  d*  engine. 
in-gen'der.  d*  engender. 
in  gen'drure.  d*  engendrure. 
in-gene',  d*  engine. 
ingener.  d*  engineer. 
in-gen'er,  v.  t.  [L.  ingenerare.] 
To  engender.  Obs. 
in-gen'er-a-ble,  a.  (See  ingen¬ 
erate  ;  -able.]  Tnat  may  be 
generated .  Obs.  [  v.  r  at  e  .  I 

in-gen 'er-ate-ly, adv  of  jnoen-| 
in-gen 'er-ate-ness,  n.  See -ness. 
in-gen  er-a'ticn  (Yn-j  n'fr-a'- 
shv/n  ).  n.  An  ingen  crating. /fare, 
in-gen 'er-a-tive.  a.  Ingenerat¬ 


ing  ;  engendering  Rare. 

I|  in  ge'ne-re  (jSn'5r-e).  [L.J  In 
kind.  [06s.  | 

in-gen'er-ouB.  a  See  in-,  not.| 
in-ge'ni-ate  (Yn-je'nY-at),  v.  t. 
8f  i.  [See  ingenious.]  To  in¬ 
vent  ;  to  contrive.  Obs. 
in'ge-nie.  d*  ingenv. 
ingenier.  d*  engineer. 

II  in-ge'ni-o  (Yn-je'nY-o  ;  Sp.  fn- 
ha'nyS  ;  172),  n.  [Sp  ,  machine, 
machinery.  See  engine.]  A 
sugar  plantation  with  its  works  ; 
a  sugar  works  or  mill, 
in-gen'it,  in-gen'ite  (Yn-j5n'Yt), 
in-gen'i-tal  (-Y-t/Jl),  a.  [L.  in- 
genitus,  p.  n.  of  ingignere  to  in¬ 
still  by  birtn  or  nature.]  Innate; 
inborn  :  inherent.  Obs.  or  R. 
in-gen'ite.  or  -it,  a  [L.  ingoni- 
tns  unborn.]  Not  generated. Obs. 
in-gen 'ner.  d*  ingener. 

|i  in'gens  te'lum  ne-ces'si-tas. 
[L.]  Necessity  (is)  a  powerful 
weapon. 

in-gent',  a  [L  ingens,  ingentis  ] 
i  Very  great  or  large.  Obs. 
in  gen-teel',  a  See  in-,  not. 
in-gen'u-ou8-ly,  adv.  of  ingen¬ 
uous.  See-LY 

in-gen'u-ous-ness,  n.  See-NF^s. 
in^ge-ny  (Yn'j?-nY),  n.  [L.  in- 
\gemnm.  See  ingenious.]  Gen¬ 
ius  ;  ability  ;  ingenuity  /also, 


contrivance  ;  device.  Obs. 
in-gere',  v.  t.  [L.  ingerere  :  cf. 
F.  ingdrer.]  To  intrude  ;  thrust. 
Obs. 

in-ger'mi-nate  (Yn-jfir'mY-nat), 
?•.  t.  To  cause  to  germinate.  R. 
in-gert'.  d*  engirt. 
in-ges'tar,  in-ges'ter,  n.  [It.?n- 
ghistara.  1  A  wine  bottle  Ohs. 
in-gest'i-ble,  a.  Capable  of  be 
ing  ingested. 

Ing'ham-ite  (Y  n  g'?Y  m-T  t),  n. 
Eccl.  Hist.  A  follower  of  Ben¬ 
jamin  Ingham  (1712-72),  the 
founder  of  a  small  branch  of 
British  Methodism, 
in-gine'  (in-jin';,  n.  Genius  ; 
ingenuity  Obs.  or  Scot. 
in-gine' (in-jin').  Ohs  or  Scot 
var.  of  engine  [engird,  etc. | 
in-glrd',  ingirdle,  etc.  Vars.  of  | 
in-gire'.  d*  inoyre. 
in-girt',  d*  engirt.  [7?giv.| 
in'giv  ing.  n.  A  handing  in.  | 
in'gle  (Yi)'g’l),n  [Orig.  uncert. ; 
cf.  D.  engel  angel.]  A  catamite  ; 
also,  a  friend.  Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 
in'gle.  r.  t.  To  fondle  ;  cajole  ; 
wheedle.  Obs.  or  Dial  Eng. 
in'gle,  n.  [Cf.  ingle  fireplace.] 
An  angle  :  a  corner.  It.  [i?.  | 
in'gle-bred/  a.  Kept  at  home.  | 
ingle  cheek.  A  fireside.  Scot. 
Ing'lis,  Inglisman,  etc.  d* 


ale,  senate,  c&re,  Jim,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofa  ;  eve,  £vent,  <5nd,  recent,  maker;  Ice,  Ill;  old,  obey,  orb,  ddd,  sSft,  connect ;  use,  unite,  urn,  Up,  circus,  menu  ; 

il  Foreiffu  Word.  d*  Obsolete  Variant  of.  4-  combined  with.  =  equals. 
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INHERITANCE  TAX 


3.  To  work  into  the  natural  texture  or  into  the  mental 
or  moral  constitution  of  ;  to  saturate  ;  imbue  ;  inlix  deeply. 
„  ,  j  Pu,r  fields  ingrained  with  blood.  Daniil 

Cruelty  and  jealousy  seem  to  be  ingrained  in  a  man  who  has 
these  vices  at  all.  Helix 

in' grain  In'gran'),  a.  [in-  m  -f-  grain  kermes.  See  en¬ 
grain,  grain.]  1.  Dyed  with  grain,  or  kermes.  Obs. 

2.  Dyeing.  Dyed  before  manufacture  or  in  the  fiber ;  as, 
ingrain  colors.  See  develop,  v.  t. 

3.  Thoroughly  inwrought ;  ingrained;  innate;  native, 
ingrain  carpet,  a  kind  of  carpet  made  entirely  of  wool  dyed 
in  the  gram,  or  before  manufacture.  Ingrain  carpet  is 
reversible,  a  similar  design,  but  with  the  colors  reversed 
appearing  on  each  side.  It  is  called  double,  or  two-ply' 
and  triple,  or  three-ply,  according  to  the  number  of  webs  iii 
the  fabric.  —  i.  red.  an  ingrain  color  formed  bv  diazotizing 
primuline,  and  developing  with  beta  naphthol.  It  yields 
a  fast  color  resembling  that  of  alizarin. 

in'grain',  n.  Ingrain  yarn  ;  an  ingrain  carpet, 
in'grained  (Tn'grand';  Tn'grand';  87),/).  a.  Wrought 
into  the  grain  or  fiber ;  forming  a  part  of  the  essence  or 
inmost  being ;  deep-seated ;  inherent ;  as,  an  ingrained 
prejudice  or  superstition. 

Syn.  — See  inveterate. 


in'grate  (Tn'grat  ;  277),  a.  [L.  ingrains.  See  in-  not  ; 
grateful.]  1.  Disagreeable ;  unpleasant.  Obs. 

2.  Showing  ingratitude  ;  thankless;  ungrateful, 
in'grate,  n.  An  ingrate,  or  ungrateful,  person, 
in-gra'ti-ate  (Tu-gra'shT-at),  v.  I .;  in-gra'ti- at'ed  (-at'gd) ; 
in-gra'ti-at'ing  (-at'Tng).  [in-  in  -f  L.  gratia  favor.  See 
grace.]  1.  To  introduce  or  commend  to  favor  ;  to  bring 
into  favor ;  to  insinuate ;  —  often  used  reflexively,  and 
followed  by  with  before  the  person  whose  favor  is  sought.  [ 
Lysimachus  .  .  ingratiated  himself  both  with  Philip  and  his 
Pupil-  ,  Budgell. 

2.  To  make  easy  or  agreeable ;  —  followed  by  to.  Obs. 
Syn.  —  Ingratiate,  insinuate.  To  ingratiate  (one’s  self)  1 
is  to  win  one’s  way  into  favor,  esp.  by  sedulous  (often  ser¬ 
vile)  attention  to  the  art  of  pleasing ;  insinuate,  as  here 
compared  (see  hint),  adds  the  implication  of  subtile  and  i 
suave  persistence ;  as,  “  His  tutor  endeavored  to  ingratiate  I 
himself  with  his  young  pupil,  who  would,  he  knew,' be  able 
handsomely  to  provide  for  him  ”  ( Fielding ) ;  **  She  began 
by  the  humblest  assiduity  to  ingratiate  herself  with  Miss 

S - ;  showed  that  she  could  be  amusing  as  a  companion, 

and,  by  frequent  offers  of  money,  proved  that  she  could  be 
useful  as  a  friend”  (Goldsmiln) ;  “I  cannot  flatter  and 
speak  fair,  smile  in  men's  facesj  smooth,  deceive  and  cog, 
duck  with  French  nods  and  apish  courtesy  .  .  .  but  thus  ! 
.  .  .  simple  truth  must  be  abused  by  silken,  sly,  i/isiuuafini/  ' 
Jacks*’  ( Shak .);  “His  sly,  polite,  insinuating  style  could  I 
please  at  court,  and  make  Augustus  smile”  ( Pope ).  See  ! 
COAX,  FAWN,  SUAVE. 

in-gra'ti-ate.  v.  i.  To  gain  or  seek  favor.  Obs. 
in-gra  ti  a'tion  (-a'shftn),  n.  Act  of  ingratiating, 
in-gra'ti- a- to-ry  (Tn-gra'siiT-d-to-rT),  a.  That  tends  to  in¬ 
gratiate  ;  ingratiating. 

in-giat'i-tude  (Tn-grat'T-tud),  n.  [F.  ingratitude,  L.  in- 
gra!  Undo.  See  ingrate.]  1.  Want  of  gratitude  ;  insen¬ 
sibility  to,  forgetfulness  of,  or  ill  return  for,  kindness  or 
favors  received  ;  unthankfulness  ;  ungratefulness. 

Ingratitude ,  thou  marble-hearted  fiend.  Shak. 

2.  Unpleasantness;  unkindness.  Obs. 
in  gra-ves'cence  (Tn'grri-vSs'gns),  n.  3fed.  State  of  a  dis¬ 
ease  marked  by  increasing  severity  of  the  symptoms, 
in  gra  ves'cent  (-ent),  a.  [L.  ingravescens,  -ends,  p.  pr. 
of  ingravescere  to  grow  heavier  or  worse ;  in-  in  -j-  gravis 
heavy,  severe.]  Med.  Gradually  increasing  in  severity, 
in-gre'di  ent  (Tn-gre'dT-ent),  n.  [L.  ingrediens ,  -ends,  en¬ 
tering  into,  p.  pr.  of  ingredi ,  p.  p.  ingressus,  to  go  into,  to 
enter  ;  in-  in  -f-  gradi  to  walk,  go :  cf.  F.  ingredient.  See 
grade.]  1.  One  that  enters.  Obs. 

2  That  which  enters  into  a  compound,  or  is  a  component 
part  of  any  combination  or  mixture  ;  an  element ;  a  con¬ 
stituent.  “The  ingredient  is  a  devil.”  Shak. 

Water  is  the  chief  ingredient  in  all  the  animal  fluids.  Arbutimot. 
Syn.  —  See  component. 

in-gre'di  ent.  a.  [L.  ingrediens ,  p.  pr.]  1.  Entering; 
coming  in.  Obs. 

2.  Present  as,  or  forming,  an  ingredient ;  component. 

Acts  where  no  sin  is  ingredient  Jer.  Taylor. 
in'gress  (Tn'grSs),  n.  [L.  ingressus,  fr.  ingredi.  See  in¬ 
gredient,  «.]  1.  Act  of  entering  ;  entrance  ;  as,  the  in¬ 

gress  of  air  into  the  lungs. 

2  Power  or  liberty  of  entrance  or  access ;  means  of  en¬ 
tering  ;  as,  all  ingress  was  prohibited. 

3.  A  place  for  entering  ;  a  way  of  entrance. 

4  Astron.  The  entrance  of  the  moon  into  the  shadow  of 
the  earth  in  eclipses,  or  of  an  inferior  planet  upon  the 
sun’s  disk  in  transit ;  the  sun’s  entrance  into  a  sign,  etc. 
in  gres'sion  (Tn-grSsh'iZn),  n.  [L.  ingressio :  cf.  F.  in¬ 
gress  ion.']  Act  of  entering  ;  entrance.  Rare. 
in-gres'sive  (Tn-grSs'Tv),  a.  Of  or  pert,  to  ingress  ;  en¬ 
tering;  specif.,  Gram.,  inceptive.  —  in-gres'sive-ness,  n. 
in'grow  lng  (Yn'gro'Tng),  a.  Growing  into  some  other 
substance.  —  Ingrowing  nail,  a  nail  whose  edges  grow  in  the 
adjacent  flesh,  causing  inflammation  and  ulceration, 
in  grown'  (Tn'gron'),  p.  a.  Grown  in  ;  inclosed, 
in'growth'  (-groth'),  n.  A  growth  or  development  inward, 
in'guen  (Ti]'gw?n),  n.  [L.  inquen ,  - guilds .]  Anat.  Groin, 
in'gui  nai  (Tq'gwT-nal),  a.  [L.  inguinalis,  fr.  inguen,  in-  \ 
gain  is,  the  groin  :  cf.  F.  inguinal. Anat.  ti*  Med.  Of  or 
pertaining  to,  or  in  the  region  of,  the  inguen,  or  groin. 


ln-grain'ed  ly  (Yn-gran'gd-lY  ; 
-grand'lY),  ad v.  of  ingrained. 
In'gram  (Yp'grdm),  n.  [Cf.  OG. 
Ingiram ,  Ingram.  For  the  last 
part  cf.  OHG.  ram ,  hram.  raven, 
akin  to  E.  raven ,  and  E.  Ber¬ 
tram.]  Maec.  prop.  name, 
ing'ram  (Yng'rrtm),  a.  Igno¬ 
rant.  Obs. or  Dial.  Eng.  —  n.  One 
who  is  ignorant.  Obs.  —  ing'¬ 
ram- ness,  n.  Ohs. 
in  gram  mat'i-cism  (T  n'g  r  d- 
mftt'Y-sYz’m),  n.  Ungrammati- 
cal  expression.  Rare. 
ing'rant.  a.  Ignorant.  Obs. 
in-grap'ple,  v.t.  Jf  i.  To  grap¬ 
ple.  Obs. 

in  gras'si-an  proe'ess-es  (Tn- 
gr&s'Y-Tn  ).  [Alter  CL  F.  Ingras- 
sias  (1510-80),  Sicilian  physi¬ 
cian.]  Anat.  The  lesser  wings 
of  the  sphenoid  hone, 
in  grate',  v.  t.  Sr  i.  To  oppress, 
or  he  oppressive.  Obs. 
in-grate'ful,  a.  Ingrate.  —  in- 
grate'ful-ly,  adr.  —  in-grate'- 
ful-ness.  u.  All  Obs. 


in-grate'ly,  adr.  of  ingrate. 
in-grat'er,  n.  [Prob.fr.  regrater 
with  change  of  prefix.]  A  re- 
grater.  Obs. 

in-gra'ti-at  ing-ly,  adv.  of  in¬ 
gratiating,  p.  pr.  [Obs.  I 

in  gra-tu'i-ty,  n.  Ingratitude.  I 
in-gra'tum  si  dix'e-ris.  om'- 
ni-a  dix'e-ris  (dtk'se-rTs).  [L.] 
If  you  have  said  ungrateful,  you 
have  said  all  ;  i.  e.,  an  ingrate  is 
capable  of  anv  vice, 
in-grave'.  Var.  of  engrave. 
in-grave',  r.  t .  On- in  4-  grtn-e. 
Cf.  ENGRAVE.]  To  bury.  Obs. 
in-grav'i-date  (Tn-grttv'T-dat), 
r.  t.  Sr  i.  [L.  ingravidatns,  p.  p. 
of  ingravidare  to  impregnate. 
See  in-  in;  gravidatk.j  To 
make  gravid.  Obs.  or  R. — in- 
grav  i-da'tion  (-dsi'shrin).  »• 
Obs.  or  R.  [enlarge.  Obs.  I 

in-great',  v.  t.  To  make  great; | 
in-gre  'di  ence  (Yn-gre'dT-r ns), 
in-gre'di-en  cy  (-dr-^n-st),  n. 
[See  ingredient.]  Obs.  1.  An 
ingredient  or  mixture  of  ingrrdi- 


inguinal  canal,  Anat.,  a  canal  about  one  and  one  half  inches 
long  lying  parallel  to  and  a  little  above  Poupart’s  ligament. 
It  extends  between  the  internal  and  external  abdominal 
rings  (see  abdominal  ring).  —  !,  glands,  A  nut.,  the  super¬ 
ficial  lymphatic  glands  of  the  groin.  They  form  two  more 
or  less  distinct  groups,  one  disposed  along  Poupart’s  liga¬ 
ment,  the  other  about  the  saphenous  opening.  —  i.  region. 
See  abdominal  regions.  —  i.  ring.  Anat.  =  abdominal  ring. 
in'gui  no-  (Tq'gwT-nfc-).  Combining  form  from  Latin  in¬ 
guen,  inguinis,  meaning  groin. 

in-gur'gi-tate  (Tn-gfir'jf-iat),  v.  t.  ;-TAT/ED(-tat/gd);  -tak¬ 
ing  (-tat'Tng).  [L.  ingurgitatus,  p.  p.  of  ingurgitat  e  to  pour 
in  ;  in-  in  -f-  gurges  whirlpool,  gulf.]  1.  To  swallow,  de¬ 
vour,  or  drink  greedily  or  in  large  quantity  ;  to  guzzle. 

2.  To  overload  by  eating  or  drinking.  Obs. 

3.  To  swallow  up,  as  in  a  gulf, 
in-gur'gi-tate,  v  i.  To  guzzle  ;  gormandize;  swill, 
in-gur  gi  ta'tion  (-ta'shfm),  n.  [L.  ingurgitatio :  cf.  F.  in¬ 
gurgitation .]  Act  of  swallowing  greedily  or  immoderately ; 
that  which  is  so  swallowed. 

in  hab'ile  (Tn-h5b'Tl),  a.  [L.  inhdbilis:  cf.  F.  inhabile. 
See  in-  not,  habile;  cf.  unable.]  Not  apt  or  fit;  unsuit¬ 
able  ;  incompetent ;  unqualified.  Obs.  or  R. 
in  habit  (Tn-h5b'Tt),  v.  t.;  in-hab'it-ed  ;  in-hab'it-ing. 
[ME.  enhabiten,  OF.  enhabiter,  L.  inhabitare ;  in-  in  -f- 
habilare  to  dwell.  See  habit.]  1.  To  live  or  dwell  in  ;  to 
occupy  as  a  place  of  settled  residence  or  habitat ;  as,  wild 
beasts  inhabit  the  forest ;  men  inhabit  cities  and  houses. 

The  high  and  loft)’  One,  that  xnhabiteth  eternity  Is  lvii.  15. 
2.  a  To  settle;  people.  Obs.  b  To  establish  as  resident  Obs. 
in  hab'it,  v.  i.  1.  To  have  residence  in  a  place  ;  to  dwell ; 
abide.  Archaic.  “  Wild  beasts  inhabit  here.”  Waller. 
2.  To  establish  or  settle  one’s  self.  Obs. 
in  hab'it  a  ble  (  d-b’l),  a.  [Cf.  L.  inhabitabilis.  See  in¬ 
habit.]  Capable  of  being  inhabited  ;  habitable. — in-hab'- 
it-a-bil'i-ty  (-bTl'T-tT),  n. 

in  hab'it-a-ble,  a.  [L.  inhabitabilis :  cf.  F.  inhabitable. 
See  in-  not;  habitable.]  Not  habitable;  also,  uninhab¬ 
ited.  Obs.  —  in-hab  it-a-bil'i  ty.  n.  Obs. 

The  frozen  ridges  of  the  Alps 

Or  other  ground  inhabitable.  Shak. 


in-hab'it  ance  (Tn-hSb'T-tans),  n.  [See  inhabitant.] 

1.  Aii  inhabiting  ;  inhabitancj’. 

2.  A  dwelling  place  ;  abode  ;  place  of  habitation. 

in  hab'it-an-cy  (-tan-sY),  n.  ;  pi.  -cies  (-sYz).  1.  Act  of  in¬ 
habiting,  or  state  of  being  inhabited  ;  state,  rights,  or  priv¬ 
ileges  of  one  who  is  an  inhabitant ;  residence  ;  occupancy. 
2.  The  place  one  inhabits ;  residence;  abode, 
in  hab'it-ant  (-t«nt),  n.  [L.  inhabitans ,  -antis,  p.  pr.  of 
inhabitare :  cf.  OF.  inhabitant.']  One  who  dwells  or  re¬ 
sides  permanently  in  a  place,  as  distinguished  from  a  tran¬ 
sient  lodger  or  visitor  ;  as,  an  inhabitant  of  a  house,  a  town, 
a  city,  county,  or  state.  “Frail  inhabitants  of  earth.” 
Coicper.  Inhabitant  is  not  a  term  of  exact  meaning.  It 
ordinarily  implies  more  fixity  of  abode  than  resident,  but 
is  variously  construed  according  to  the  context,  some¬ 
times,  for  example,  as  equivalent  to  citizen  (103  U.  S.  683  ; 
32  Conn.  47),  sometimes  as  not  (86  Did.  118  ;  122  Mass.  594), 
etc.  Ordinarily  inhabitant  is  not  a  synonym  for  citizen  or 
resident.  See  resident  j  cf.  citizen,  domicile.  A  corpora¬ 
tion  is  legally  an  inhabitant  of  the  place  where  its  princi¬ 
pal  office  is  in  the  State  of  its  organization  (151  U.  S.  496) ; 
and  a  foreign  corporation  doing  business  in  a  State  and  com¬ 
plying  with  the  necessary  laws  has  also  been  held  to  be  an 
inhabitant  of  that  State  (69  Fed.  704). 

Syn. —  Inhabitant,  citizen}  denizen  are  here  compared 
esp.  in  their  literary  implications  ;  for  more  technical  legal 
distinctions,  see  defs.  Inhabitant,  the  general  term,  im¬ 
plies  permanent  abode  ;  citizen,  enjoyment  of  the  full 
rights  and  privileges  of  allegiance;  denizen  (sometimes 
merely  poetical  or  elevated  for  inhabitant)  often  sug¬ 
gests  admission  by  favor  to  firivileges  not  claimable  as 
rights ;  as,  “  The  Princess  :  liker  to  the  inhabitant  of  some 
clear  planet  close  upon  the  sun,  than  our  man’s  earth  ” 
( Tenicyson)\  “  If  a  man  be  gracious  and  courteous  to  stran¬ 
gers,  it  shows  he  is  a  citizen  of  the  world”  ( Bacon );  “Goethe 
says  of  a  great  poet  that  he  must  be  a  citizen  of  his  age  as 
well  as  of  his  country  ”  (Louetl) ;  “  I  too  would  live  and 
work  as  beseems  a  denizen  of  this  universe”  (Carlyle)-, 
“Thine  angels  .  .  .  native  in  heaven’s  fair  palaces,  where 
we  shall  be  but  denizened  by  thee”  (Donne)-.  “I  am  as 
pleased  as  Punch  at  the  thought  of  having  [through  the 
Doctorate]  a  kind  of  denizensmp,  if  nothing  more,  at  Ox¬ 
ford  ”  (Loir ell).  See  reside,  habitation. 
in  hab'it-ant.  a.  Resident ;  dwelling.  Rare. 
in  hab  i-ta'tion  (Tn-h5b/Y-ta'sh?7n),  n.  [L.  inhabiiado  a 
dwelling.]  1  Act  of  inhabiting,  or  state  of  being  inhab¬ 
ited  ;  indwelling. 

2.  a  Abode  ;  habitation.  Obs.  b  Inhabitants.  Obs. 
in  hab'it  a  tive  (Tn-h5b'T-ta-tTv),  a.  Pert,  to  inhabitation, 
in-hab'it-a-tive-ness,  or  in-hab'it-ive-ness,  n.  Phrcnol. 
A  tendency  or  propensity  to  permanent  residence  in  a 
place  or  abode  ;  love  of  home  and  country. 

What  the  phrenologists  call  inhabitireness.  Loirelt. 

in-hab'it-ed  (Tn-hSb'Yt-Sd),  p.  a.  [inhabit  -j-  2d  -et/.] 
Having  inhabitants.  —  in-hab'it-ed-ness,  n. 
in  hab'it-er  (-er).  n.  One  that  inhabits;  an  inhabitant, 
in-hal'ant  (in-hal'ant),  a.  [Cf.  F.  inhalant.]  Inhaling  ; 

used  for  inhaling.  —  inhalant  siphon.  Zool.  See  siphon. 
in-hal'ant,  n.  1.  An  inhaler. 

2.  That  which  is  to  be  inhaled,  as  a  medicinal  preparation, 
in  ha  la'tion  (ln'ha-la'slmn),  n.  [Cf.  F.  inhalation.]  Act 
of  inhaling ;  also,  something  to  be  inhaled  ;  an  inhalant. 


ents  ;  the  fact  of  entering  as  an 
ingredient. 

2.  Entrance  ;  ingress, 
in-gre'di-ence.  v.t.  To  be  an  in¬ 
gredient  of,  or  to  make  of  in¬ 
gredients.  Obs. 

in  gre'mi-o.  [L.]  Lav.  Lit., 
in  the  bosom:  that  is,  within  the 
protection  :  specif.,  of  a  bond  or 
instrument,  in  the  preamble. — 
in  gre'mi-o  le'gis.  under  the 
irotection  or  control  of  the  law. 
n-gress'.  r.  t.  Sr  i.  To  go  in;  to 
enter.  Obs. 

in-gres'su.  u.  [L.  dr  mgressu  of 
entry.]  Fug.  Law.  An  obsolete 
writ* of  entry.  [grieve. I 

in-greve',  in-grieve'.  en-| 
in-greyl'.  *f*  engrail. 
in-groce'.  +  engross. 
in-groove'  Var.  of  i  ngroove. 
in-gross'.  +  engross. 
in-ground',  v.  t.  To  infix, 
in-grudge',  n.  Spite;  rooted 
erudge.  Obs. 

in'gru-ent.  a.  [L.  ingruens.  -en- 
fis,  p.  pr.  of  ingrvirp  to  rush 


into,  attack.]  Attacking;  invad¬ 
ing.  Obs.  —  in'gru  ence,  n.  Obs. 
ing'rum.  f  i noram. 

In'gua.  -f  Inca. 
in-guilt'y.  a  See  in-,  not.  Ohs. 
in^ui-no-ab-dorn'i  nal.  a.  Re¬ 
lating  to  the  groin  and  abdomen. 
In'gui  no-cru'ral  (Yi)/gwT-n6- 
kroo'rol),  a.  Aunt.  Pertaining 
to  the  groin  and  thigh, 
in-gu’f',  in  gulf' ment.  Vars.  of 
E NO r LF,  E N GUI. FM  ENT. 
ing'un  (Tng'itn).  Dial,  corrupt 
of  on  ion. 

in-gurdge'.  engorge. 
ingure  f  injure. 
in-gust'a  ble.  a.  [L.  ingusfa- 
bihs.  See  GUSTABLE.]  Taste¬ 
less  ;  insipid.  Obs. 
Ing-vae'o-nes  (1  n  g-v  e'C-n  5  z). 
Var.  of  Ingacvoxes. 
ingynour.  +  engineer. 
in-gyre',  r.  t.  [Cf.  inhere.] 
To  intrude.  Obs.  Scot. 
in-gyre',  r.  t.  [»»-  in  4-  L.  og- 
rev  e  to  gyrate.]  To  gyrate.  Obs. 
in-hab'ile.  +  enable. 


in  hale'  (Tn-hal'),  v.  t. ;  in-haled'  (-hald') ;  in-hal'ing 
(-hal'Tng).  [L.  in-  in  -j-  halare  to  breathe  :  cf.  F.  inhaler, 
L.  inhalare  to  breathe  upon.  Cf.  exhale.]  To  breathe 
in  ;  to  draw  into  the  lungs  ;  to  inspire  ;  as,  to  inhale  air ;  — 
opposed  to  exhale. 

in  hal'er  (Tn-hal'er),  n.  1.  One  who  inhales. 

2.  An  apparatus  for  administering  a  vapor  or  volatile  sub¬ 
stance  for  anaesthetic  or  medicinal  purposes. 

3.  An  apparatus  for  filtering  air,  etc.,  as  to  protect  the 
lungs  from  damp  or  cold  air,  noxious  gases,  dust,  etc. ; 
also,  the  respiratory  apparatus  for  divers. 

in  har  mon'ic  (Tn'liar-inbu'Tk)  1  a.  Not  harmonic  ;  dis- 
in  har  mon'i  cal  (-l-kal)  (  cordant. 
inharmonic  relation.  Music.  =  false  relation. 
in  har-mo'ni-ous  (-mo'nl-fis),  a.  [in-  not  -f-  harmonious : 
cf .  1 .  inharnionieux.]  1.  Not  harmonious;  unmusical ; 
discordant  ;  dissonant. 

Sounds  inharmonious  in  themselves  and  harsh.  Coicper, 
2.  Conflicting;  jarring;  notin  harmony. 

—  in  har  mo'ni  ous-ly,  adv.—  in  har  mo'ni-ous-ness,  n. 
in  har'mo  ny  (In-har'mo-nT),  n.  Want  of  harmony;  dis¬ 
sonance  ;  discord. 

in'haul'  (Tn'hSF),  in'hauFer  (-er),  n.  Naut.  A  rope  used 
to  draw  in  a  sail,  esp.  a  jib,  along  a  bowsprit  or  boom,  or  to 
draw  in  the  boom  itself. 

in  haust'  (Yn-h6st'),  v.t. ;  -haust'ed  ;  -hausi'ing.  [in-  in 
-f-  L.  haustus,  p.  p.  of  haurire  to  draw.]  To  draw  in,  as 
air.  —  in  haus'tion  (-lifis'chini),  n. 
in  haust',  n.  Act  of  inhausting,  e6p.  that  caused  by  the 
suction  stroke  of  an  internal-combustion  eugine. 
in-here'(-her'),  v.  i.  hered'  (-herd');  -her'ing  (-lier'Tng). 
[L.  mhaerere  ;  in-  in  -f-  haerere  to  stick,  hang.  Cf.  hesi¬ 
tate.]  1.  To  be  lodged  ;  to  stick  (in,  on,  upon).  Obs.  or  R. 
2  To  be  inherent ;  to  be  a  fixed  element  or  attribute  ;  to 
be  permanently  incorporated  ;  to  cleave  (to) ;  to  belong,  as 
attributes,  qualities,  rights,  powers,  etc. 

They  do  but  inhere  in  the  subject  that  supports  them  Digby. 
in-her'ence  (-her'ens),  n.  [Cf.  F.  inherence.]  State, 
quality,  or  fact  of  inhering  or  of  being  inherent ;  perma¬ 
nent  existence  as  an  element  or  attribute  ;  inseparable  and 
essential  connection. 

in-her'en-cy  (-£n-sT),  n.  ; pi.  -cies  (-siz).  Inherence;  also, 
an  inherent  character,  attribute,  or  the  like, 
in-her'ent  (-£nt),  a.  [L.  inhaerens,  -ends,  p.  pr.  of  inhae- 
rere:  cf.  F.  inherent.  See  inhere.]  1.  Firmly  or  perma¬ 
nently  contained  or  joined  ;  infixed  ;  indwelling.  “  A 
most  inherent  baseness.”  Shak. 

2.  Existing  in  something  as  a  permanent  attribute,  or  con¬ 
nected  with  something  as  a  settled  function,  invariable 
adjunct,  or  the  like  ;  involved  in  the  constitution  or  essen¬ 
tial  character  of  anything  ;  belonging  by  nature  ;  inalien¬ 
able  ;  inseparable  ;  as,  inherent  rights  or  powers ;  an  in¬ 
herent  love  of  ease  ;  polarity  is  inherent  in  a  magnet. 

Syn.  —  Innate,  inborn,  native,  natural,  inbred,  inwrought, 
inseparable,  essential.  See  intrinsic. 
in  her'it  (In-hSr'Tt),  v.  t. ;  in-her'it-ed  ;  in-her'it-ing. 
[ME.  enherilen  to  inherit,  to  give  a  heritage  to,  OF.  enhe - 
riter  to  appoint  as  an  heir,  L.  inhereditare  ;  in-  in  -f-  hcre- 
ditare  to  inherit,  fr.  heres  heir.  See  heir.]  1.  To  make 
heir ;  to  put  in  possession  ;  to  cause  to  have.  Obs.  Shak. 

2.  To  take  by  descent  from  an  ancestor;  to  take  by  in¬ 
heritance  (which  see)  ;  to  take  as  heir  on  the  death  of  an 
ancestor  or  other  person;  to  receive  as  a  right  or  title 
descendible  by  law  from  an  ancestor  at  his  decease. 

3.  To  receive  or  take  by  birth  ;  to  have  by  nature  ;  to  de¬ 
rive  or  acquire  from  ancestors,  as  mental  or  physical  qual¬ 
ities  ;  as,  he  inherits  a  strong  constitution. 

4.  By  extension,  to  have  in  turn  or  receive  as  if  from  an 
ancestor  ;  as,  the  administration  inherited  this  problem. 

5.  To  come  into  possession  of ;  to  possess  ;  to  receive  ;  to 
obtain  ;  to  enjoy  as  a  possession. 

But  the  meek  shall  inherit  the  earth.  Ps.  xxxvii.  11. 
To  bury  bo  much  gold  under  a  tree, 

And  never  after  to  inherit  it.  Shak. 

6  To  be  heir  to  ;  to  succeed  ;  as,  a  6on  inherits  his  father, 
in -her'it,  v.  i.  1.  To  take  or  hold  a  possession,  property, 
estate,  or  rights  by  inheritance. 

2.  Fig.  :  a  To  take  possession  ;  to  abide.  Obs.  b  To  get 
or  receive  its  nature  or  character  (from)  ;  to  derive  (from), 
in  her  it-a  bil'i  ty  (-«  -bTl'T-tT),  n.  Quality  of  being  inher¬ 


itable,  or  descendible  to  heirs. 


in-her'it-a-ble  (Tn-hSr'Tt-d-b’l),  a.  1.  Capable  of  being 
inherited,  as  a  title  ;  transmissible  or  descendible. 

2.  Capable  of  being  transmitted  from  parent  to  child  ;  as, 
inheritable  qualities  or  infirmities. 

3.  [OF.  enheritable ,  inheritable •]  Capable  of  taking  by 
inheritance  ;  capable  of,  or  having  the  right  of,  succeeding 
to,  as  an  heir  :  hence,  entitled  to  as  a  birthright. 

The  eldest  daughter  of  the  king  is  also  alone  inheritable  to  the 
crown  on  failure  ol  iBsue  male.  Blarkstone. 

inheritable  blood,  blood  which  qualifies  a  person  to  be  an 
heir  or  to  transmit  to  heirs. 

in-her'it-ance  (-T-tans),  n.  [OF.  enheritanee.]  1.  Act  of 
inheriting ;  in  the  broadest  sense,  the  acquisition  of  prop¬ 
erty,  real  or  personal,  movable  or  immovable,  by  one  per¬ 
son  as  heir  to  another  ;  specif.,  at  the  common  law,  the 
acquisition  of  a  fee  simple  or  fee  tail  in  land.  Also,  a  per¬ 
petual  or  continuing  right  which  a  man  and  liis  heirs  have 
to  an  estate  or  property.  At  the  Roman  civil  law  the 


in-hab'ile.  in-ha'ble,  v.  t.  [From 
inhabile.  a.]  To  make  or  de¬ 
clare  unable  ;  disable.  Obs. 
in  ha-bil'i-ty  (Yn'hor-bYl'Y-tY), 
n.  [Cf.  F.  inhabilete,  mhabilite. 
See  inability.]  Unfitness  ;  in¬ 
ability.  Obs.  or  R. 
in-hab'i  tate.  t.  To  inhabit. 
Obs.  —  in-hab'i-ta'tor.  n.  Ohs. 
in-hab'it-ed.  <•  |  m-  rot  -f  hab¬ 

ited,  p.  n.]  Uninhabited-  Ohs. 
in-hab'it-ing.  //.  A  dwelling 
place  Obs.  [  itatiy  i:\ess.  I 
in-hab'i-tive-nes6.  n.  =  inhab-| 
in-hab'i  tor.  in-hab'i-tour,  n. 
An  inhabitant.  Ohs. 
in-hab'it-ress.  n.  A  female  in¬ 
habitant.  Rare.  [part.  I 

||  in  hac  par'te.  [L.]  Onthisl 
in-hale 'ment.  u.  _  See  -ment. 
in-hal'ent  ( Yn-hal'cnt),  a.  In¬ 
halant. 

in-hance'.  enhance. 
in-hate',  r.  t.  To  hate.  Obs. 
in-ha  un  8e '.  +  enhance. 
in-haunt'.  ^  en haunt 
in-hearse'  (Yn-hfirB').  ?\  t.  To 


put  in.  or  as  in,  a  hearse  or  cof 
fin.  Rare. 

in-heav'en.  v.  t.  To  exalt  into 
heaven  ;  to  entrance.  Rare. 
in-hel'de,  v.  t.  |  in-  in  +  lu  Id  to 
incline.]  To  pour  in.  Obs. 
in-hell',  r.  t.  To  i  ut  or  fix  in 
hell.  Ohs. 

in-herce'.  +  en  hearse 
in-her'dand.  /  </  ISee  in 

herd.]  Adhering  Obs. 
in  he-red'i  ta  ble,  a  [See  in¬ 
herit,  h  ere  ditable.]  II  cred¬ 
itable.  Obs.  —  in-her  e-dit'a- 
ment,  in'he-red'i  tance,  -red'i- 
ta-ry.  Obs.  Oxf.E.D  [ent.I 
in-her'ent-ly.  adr.  of  inher-| 
in-her'it-a-tle-neBS,  n.  See 
-NESS.  [ITABLE.I 

in -her'it- a-bly,  adv.  of  inher-| 
in-her'it-age.  n.  [inherit  -f  -age  : 
cf.  heritage.]  Inheritance.  R. 
in-her'it-a-ment.  u.  [OF.  enhe- 
ritrment.]  Hereditament.  Obs. 
inheritance  tax.  A  death  duty 
(which  see)  imposed  on  estates 
received  by  inheritance. 


food,  foot ;  out,  oil ;  chair  ;  go  ;  sing,  ii)k  ;  4feen,  thin ;  nature,  verdure  (250) ;  K  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144) ;  boN  ;  yet ;  zh  _  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to§§  in  Guide. 
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INHERITESON 
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INJECT 


heir  (heres)  succeeded  to  all  the  rights  of  the  deceased  and 
was  originally  charged  with  all  his  liabilities,  but  later  was 
enabled  to  renounce  the  heirship  and  given  the  benefit  of 
inventory  (see  under  benefit)  ;  the  early  Teutonic  law  and 
the  feudal  law  distinguished  between,  and  treated  differ¬ 
ently  the  succession  to,  the  real  estate  and  the  personal 
estate ;  but  the  codes  of  the  modern  European  nations 
have  generally  retained  or  reestablished  the  succession  to 
the  entire  estate.  Cf.  also  heir,  distribution,  succession, 
REAL  PROPERTY,  PERSONAL  PROPERTY,  HERITABLE,  MOVABLE, 
HERES,  CONQUEST,  UNIVERSAL  SUCCESSION,  ADMINISTRATOR, 
WILL,  NEMO  EST  HERES  VTVENTI8,  etc. 

2.  That  which  is  or  may  be  inherited;  that  which  is  de¬ 
rived  by  an  heir  from  an  ancestor  or  other  person,  or  ' 
which  may  be  transmitted  to  an  heir  by  a  person  ;  a  herit¬ 
age  ;  a  possession  which  passes  by  descent. 

3.  A  permanent  or  valuable  possession  or  blessing,  esp. 
one  received  by  gift  or  without  purchase  ;  a  benefaction. 

An  inheritance  incorruptible,  and  umletiled,  and  that  fadeth 
not  away.  I  Pet.  i.4. 

4.  Possession  or  right  of  possession;  ownership.  “The 

inheritance  of  their  loves.”  Shak. 

To  you  th’  inheritance  belongs  by  right 

Of  brother’s  praise  ;  to  you  eke  ’longs  his  love  Spenser. 
6.  The  reception  or  acquisition  of  characters  or  qualities 
by  transmission  from  parent  to  off  spring. 

Syn.  —  Inheritance,  heredity.  Inheritance,  as  here 
compared  (see  heritage),  denotes  the  act  or  state  of  re¬ 
ceiving  or  deriving  (esp.  physical  or  mental  qualities)  by 
ancestral  transmission  ;  heredity  designates  the  biologi¬ 
cal  law  in  accordance  with  which  such  transmission  takes 
place ;  as,  “  Instincts  .  .  .  acquired  by  habit  in  one  genera¬ 
tion,  and  then  transmitted  by  inheritance  in  succeeding 
generations  ”  ( Darwin );  “  These  tw'O.  heredity  and  environ¬ 
ment,  are  the  master  influences  of  the  organic  world  ” 
(//.  Drummond). 

ln-her'i-tor  (Yn-hSr'Y-ter),  n.  One  who  inherits;  an  heir, 
ln-he'sion  (Tn-he'zlmn),  n.  [L.  inhaesio.  See  inhere.] 
State  of  being  inherent  in  something  ;  inherence, 
in  hib'it  (Tn-hTb'Tt),  v.  t.  ;  in-hib'it-ed  ;  in-hib'it-ing.  [L. 
inhibitus ,  p.  p.  of  inhibere  ;  in-  in  habere  to  have,  hold. 
See  habit.]  1.  To  forbid  ;  prohibit;  interdict. 

All  men  were  inhibited,  by  proclamation,  at  the  dissolution,  so 
much  as  to  mention  a  Parliament  Clarendon. 

2.  To  hold  back  ;  to  check  ;  restrain  ;  hinder  ;  to  check  or 
control  by  inhibition  (which  see). 

Syn.  —  See  forbid. 

in  hi  bi'tion  (Yn'hY-bYsh'Sn),  n.  [L  inhibitio :  cf.  F.  in¬ 
hibition.]  1.  Act  of  inhibiting,  or  state  of  being  inhibited  ; 
restraint ;  prohibition  ;  embargo. 

2.  Law.  a  A  writ  from  a  higher  court,  esp.,  in  England, 
an  ecclesiastical  court,  staying  an  inferior  judge  from  fur¬ 
ther  proceedings,  b  Eng.  Eccl.  Law.  A  command  of  an 
ecclesiastical  authority,  esp.  a  bishop,  to  a  minister  not  to 
perform  ministerial  duties,  c  Scots  Law.  (1)  A  kind  of 
personal  order  prohibiting  a  party  from  contracting  debts 
to  the  prejudice  of  the  rights  of  others  in  his  heritable 
property  or  realty.  (2)  An  order  procured  by  a  husband 
prohibiting  the  giving  of  credit  to  his  wife. 

3.  Physiol.  A  stopping  or  checking  of  an  already  present 
action  ;  a  restraining  of  th©  function  of  an  organ,  or  an 
agent,  as  a  digestive  fluid  or  ferment,  etc. ;  as,  the  inhibi¬ 
tion  of  the  respiratory  center  by  the  pneumogastric  nerve  ; 
the  inhibition  of  reflexes,  etc. 

4.  Psychol.  Restraint  imposed  upon  one  psychical  state 
by  another  ;  as,  inhibition  of  rising  fear  by  calm  reflection  ; 
inhibition  of  true  perception  by  hypnotic  suggestion. 

in-hib'i-tive  (Yn-hYb'T-tTv),  a.  Inhibitory, 
in-hib'l  to  ry  (-to-rY),  a.  [LL.  inhibitor i us :  cf.  F.  inhibi- 
toire .]  Of  or  pert,  to,  or  producing,  inhibition  ;  consisting 
in  inhibition  ;  tending  or  serving  to  inhibit ;  prohibitory  ; 
as,  inhibitory  nervous  action  ;  an  inhibitory  statute, 
inhibitory  nerves,  Physiol .,  those  nerves  which  modify, 
inhibit,  or  suppress  a  motor  or  secretory  act. 
ln-ho'mo  ge  ne'i-ty  (Yn-ho'mo-je-ne'Y-tY  ;  Yn-hbm'o-),  n.  ; 
pi.  -ties  (-tTz).  Something  which  is  not  homogeneous. 
in-hO'mo-ge'ne-OUS  (-je'ne-tfcs),  a.  Not  homogeneous ; 

wanting  homogeneity.  —  in-ho  mo-ge'ne-OUS-ly,  adv. 
in  hos'pi  ta  ble  (Yn-h5s'pY-t«-b’l),  a.  [in-  not  -\-  hospita¬ 
ble:  cf.  OF.  inhospitable .]  1.  Not  hospitable  ;  not  dis¬ 

posed  to  show  hospitality  to  strangers  or  guests  ;  as,  an 
inhospitable  person,  people,  or  house. 

2.  Affording  no  shelter  or  sustenance  ;  barren  ;  desert ; 
bleak;  cheerless;  wild.  “Inhospitable  wastes.”  Blair. 
—  in  hos'pi  ta  ble  ness.  n.  —  in  hos'pi  ta  bly,  adv. 
in-hos  pi-tal'l-ty  (-tai'T-tT),  w.  [L.  inhospitalitus :  cf.  F. 
inhospitality.  See  in-  not ;  hospitality.]  Quality  or 
state  of  being  inhospitable  ;  inhospitableness, 
in-hu'man  (Tn-hu'mon  ;  originally  spelt  and  accented  in'hu- 
mane',  later  in-liu'mane),  a.  [L.  inhum  anus :  cf.  F.  in- 
humain.  See  in-  not ;  human.]  1.  Destitute  of  the  kind¬ 
ness  and  tenderness  that  belong  to  a  human  being  ;  cruel ; 
barbarous;  savage;  unfeeling;  as,  an  inhuman  tyrant; 
characterized  by,  or  attended  with,  cruelty  ;  as,  an  inhu¬ 
man  act  or  punishment. 

2.  Unlike  what  is  normally  human  ;  nonhuman, 
in  hu  mane'  (Yn'hu-man'),  a.  Inhuman  ;  cruel  ;  brutal ; 
also,  lacking  humanity  ;  not  humane  (cf.  humane).  —  in'- 
hu  mane'ly,  adv. 

in'hu  man'i-ty  (-mXn'Y-tY),  n.  ;  pi.  -ties  (-tTz).  [L.  inhu- 

manitas :  cf.  F.  inhumanity.]  1.  Quality  or  state  of  being  ! 
inhuman  ;  cruelty ;  barbarity  ;  also,  an  instance  of  this ; 
an  inhuman  act. 

Man’s  inhumanity  to  man.  Bums. 

2  Impoliteness;  discourtesy.  Obs. 
in  hu'mate  (Yn-hu'mat ;  Yn'hu-mat),  v.  t.  [L.  inhumalus , 


p.  p.  of  inhumare  to  inhume ;  in-  in  -f*  humare  to  cover 
withearth.  See  humation ;  cf.  inhume.]  To  inhume.  R. 
in'hu-ma'tion  (Yn'hu-ma'shfin),  n.  [Cf.  F.  inhumation.] 

1.  Act  of  inhuming,  or  burying;  interment. 

2.  a  Old  Chem.  The  burying  of  vessels  in  warm  earth  to 
expose  their  contents  to  a  steady  moderate  heat,  as  for 
gentle  distillation,  b  Med.  Arenation. 

in-hume'  (Yn-hum'),  v.  t. ;  in-humed'  (-humd') ;  in-hum'ing 
(-hum'Yng).  [Cf.  F.  inhumer.  See  inhumate.]  1.  To 
deposit,  as  a  dead  body,  in  the  earth  ;  to  bury  ;  inter. 

Inhume  the  natives  in  their  native  plain.  Pope. 

2.  Old  Chem.  To  subject  to  inhumation. 

In'i-a  (Yn'Y-d),  n.  [NL.]  Zo'ol.  A  genus  of  peculiar  dol¬ 
phinlike  cetaceans  found  in  the  Amazon  and  its  tributaries. 
The  only  species  (/.  geofrensis)  is  about  seven  feet  long, 
and  ha9  a  long  bristly  snout  and  a  well-marked  neck, 
in'i-al  (TuT-al),  a.  Craniorn.  Pertaining  to  the  inion. 
in-im'i-cal  (Yn-Ym'Y-kal),  a.  [L.  inimicalis,  fr.  inimicus 
unfriendly,  hostile  ;  in-  not  -f-  amicus  friendly.  See  ami¬ 
ty.]  1.  Having  the  disposition  or  temper  of  an  enemy; 
unfriendly  ;  unfavorable  ;  —  chiefly  applied  to  private ,  as 
hostile  is  to  public ,  enmity. 

Not  then  the  most  inimical  nor  fighting  man.  Gayton. 
2.  Opposed  in  tendency,  influence,  or  effects;  antagonis¬ 
tic;  inconsistent;  incompatible;  adverse;  repugnant. 

A  system  .  .  mimical  to  all  other  governments.  Burke 

—  in-im  i-cal'i  ty  (  kai'Y-ti),  in-im'i  cal  ness,  n.  —  in- 
im'i-cal-ly,  adv . 

in-im'i-ta-bil'i  ty  (Yn-Ym'Y-ta-bYl'Y-tY),  n.  Quality  or 
state  of  being  inimitable  ;  inimitableness, 
in-im'i-ta-ble  (Yn-Ym'Y-td-b’l),  a.  [L.  inimitabilis :  cf.  F. 
inimitable.  See  in-  not;  imitable.]  1.  Not  capable  of 
being  imitated  ;  beyond  imitation  ;  surpassingly  excellent ; 
matchless;  unrivaled;  as,  an  inimitable  style ;  inimitable 
eloquence.  “Inimitable  force.”  Dryden. 

2  Not  worthy  of  imitation.  Rare. 

—  in-im'i-ta-ble-ness.  n.  —  in  lm'i  ta-bly,  adv. 

In  l-O'mi  (In'Y-o'mi),  n.  pi.  [NL. ;  Gr.  Iviov  inion  -|-  o»/io? 
shoulder.]  Zool.  A  group  of  teleost  fishes  having  the 
mesocoracoid  arch  atrophied  and  the  orbitosphenoid  want¬ 
ing.  It  consists  of  t lie  lantern  fishes  (Myctophidae)  and 
their  allies,  mostly  inhabiting  the  deep  sea  (see  lantern 
fish).  Some  recent  classifications  unite  them  with  the  Hap- 
lomi.  —  in'i  ome  (Tn'Y-om),  n.  —  in  i  o'mous  (  o'ums),  a. 
in'i-on  (In'Y-tfn),  7i.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  ivtov  the  back  of  the 

head.]  Craniol.  The  external  occipital  protuberance  of 
the  skull.  See  craniometry,  Illust. 
in-iq'ui-tous  (Yn-Yk'wY-t?*s),  a.  [From  iniquity.]  Charac¬ 
terized  by  iniquity  ;  unjust ;  wicked  ;  as,  iniquitous  deeds. 

Demagogues  .  .  .  bribed  to  this  iniquitous  service.  Burke 
Syn.— Wicked,  criminal,  unjust,  unrighteous,  flagrant, 
flagitious,  heinous,  outrageous,  atrocious.  — Iniquitous, 
nefarious.  Iniquitous  suggests  gross  injustice  ;  nefarious 
implies  extreme  wickedness,  esp.  such  as  is  involved  in  the 
breach  of  sacred  obligations;  as,  an  iniquitous  sentence, 
iniquitous  oppression  ;  the  nefarious  traffic  in  slaves,  the 
nefarious  corruption  of  youth.  See  flagrant,  bad. 

—  in-iq'ul-tous-ly,  r/tfr.  —  in  iq'ui  tous  ness,  n. 
in-iq'ui-ty  (-tY),  n. ;  pi.  -ties  (-tYz).  [ME.  iniquitee ,  F. 

iniquite ,  L.  iniquitas  inequality,  unfairness,  injustice,  fr. 
iniquus  uneven,  unjust ;  m-  not  -f-  aequus  even,  equal.  See 
equal.]  1.  Absence  of,  or  deviation  from,  just  dealing, 
want  of  rectitude  or  uprightness  ;  gross  injustice  ;  unright¬ 
eousness  ;  wickedness ;  as,  the  iniquity  of  bribery  ;  the 
iniquity  of  an  unjust  judge. 

2.  An  iniquitous  act  or  thing;  a  deed  of  injustice  or  un¬ 
righteousness  ;  a  sin  ;  a  crime;  as,  one’s  iniquities. 

3.  Inequity;  injustice.  Obs.,  exc.,  Scots  Law,  of  a  decision 
contrary  to  law. 

4.  \_cap.]  A  character  or  personification  in  the  Old  English 
moralities,  or  moral  dramas,  having  the  name  sometimes  ol 
one  vice  and  sometimes  of  another.  See  Vice. 

Acte  old  Iniquity ,  and  in  the  fit 

Of  miming  gets  the  opinion  of  a  wit.  B.  Jonson 

5.  Maleficent  or  harmful  action  or  influence.  Obs. 

in  ir'ri-ta-ble  (Yn-Yr'Y-ta-b’l),  a.  [m-  not  +  irritable:  cf. 
F.  inirritable.]  Not  irritable ;  not  susceptible  of  stimula¬ 
tion  .  —  in  ir'ri-ta-bil'i-ty  (  bYl'Y-tY).  ». 
in  i'tial  (Yn-Ysh'al),  a.  [L.  initialis ,  fr.  initium  a  going  in, 
entrance,  beginning,  fr.  inire  to  go  into,  to  enter,  begin  ; 
in-  in  -f-  ire  to  go  :  cf.  F.  initial.  See  issue  ;  cf.  commence.] 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  beginning;  marking  the  com¬ 
mencement  ;  incipient ;  commencing  ;  as,  the  initial  symp¬ 
toms  of  a  disease. 

2.  Placed  at  the  beginning;  standing  at  the  head,  as  of  a 
list  or  series  ;  as,  the  initial  letters  of  a  name. 

Initial  cells,  hot.,  the  original  cells  from  which  a  tissue  is 
developed.  —  !,  compression  (of  a  built-up  gun).  Gun.,  the 
compression  produced  in  the  tube  by  shrinking  hoops  upon 
it  or  oy  winding  with  flat  steel  bands  or  wire  under  tension. 

—  i.  line,  the  polar  axis.  See  coordinate.  —  i.  reserve.  Life 
Insurance.  See  reserve.—!,  stability,  the  resistance  of  a 
floating  body  to  inclination  at  or  near  the  position  of  equi¬ 
librium,  as  measured  by  the  metacentric  height ;  metacen- 
tric  stability.  —  i.  stress,  a  Alech.  Stress  existing  in  a  struc¬ 
ture  or  mass  not  subjected  to  the  action  of  external  forces, 
except  gravity.  In  metallic  castings  unequal  cooling  is 
the  frequent  cause  of  this  condition,  b  Phon.  See  stress, 
7i.,  4. — i.  velocity,  Ballistics,  muzzle  velocity. 

in-i'tial,  n.  1.  A  first  part  ;  a  beginning.  Rare. 

2.  An  initial  letter,  note,  or  the  like  ;  specif.  :  a  The  first 
letter  of  a  proper  nam e;  pi.,  the  initial  letters  of  an  individ¬ 
ual’s  name  and  surname,  b  A  large  letter  beginning  a  text 
ora  division  or  paragraph.  Such  letters  are  often  adorned 
with  arabesques,  illuminations,  etc.  c  One  of  the  notes  or 
tones  with  which  a  melody  in  plain  song  may  begin. 


lnheritesan,  n.  [OF.  (assumed) 
enheriteson,  -taison.l  Inherit¬ 
ance.  Obs.  [heritor. I 

in-her'i  tress,  ».,  fern,  of  in-| 
in-her'i-trice,  n.  =  inheri¬ 
tress.  Obs.  [IIERITRESS.  I 

in-her'i-trix  (-trTks),  «.  =  in-| 
in-herse'.  +  in  hearse.  [Obs.  I 
in-he'aive-ly,  adv.  Inherently.! 
in'hi-ate  (Yn'hT-at),  v.  i.  [L. 
inhiare.]  To  gape.  R.  —  in  hi  a'- 
tion  (-a'shi>n).  n.  R.  (hibits.l 
in-hib'it-er,  n.  One  that  in- 1 
in-hib'i-tor.  n.  [NL.]  One  that 
inhibits,  as  an  inhibitory  nerve, 
inhielde,  inhilde.  inhelde. 
lnhine,  n.  PToh.,  a  member  or 
servant  of  a  household.  Obs. 
in-hive',  v.  t.  To  hive.  Obs. 
in  hoc.  [L.]  In  this  respect, 
in  hoc  Ba'lus.  [L.]  Safety  in 
this. 


|]  in  hoc  8ig'no  spes  me'a.  [L.] 
In  this  sign  (is)  my  hope. 

||  in  hoc  sig'no  vin'ces.  [L  ]  In, 
or  by,  this  sign  thou  shalt  con¬ 
quer  :  —  motto  of  Constantine 
the  Great,  who  said  he  saw, 
when  marching  against  Maxen- 
tius,  in  the  sky  a  luminous  cross 
with  those  words  about  it. 
in-hold',  v.  t.  To  contain  in  it¬ 
self  ;  to  possess  ;  to  retain.  Obs. 
in-hold',  v.  i.  To  hold  in.  Obs. 
in'hold'er.  *f*  innholder, 
in-hold'er.  n.  Obs.  a  Inhabitant, 
b  A  container.  [06.«.  I 

inhominious.  n.  ?  Ignominious.  | 
in-hon'est.  a.  (  L.  inhonestus 
shameful:  cf. OF.  mhoneste.]  Not 
honest  ;  disgraceful.  —  in-hon'- 
est-ly.  adv.  —  ln-hon'es-ty.  n. 
All  Obs.  (hoop.  Obs. I 

in-hoop',  v.  t.  To  inclose  in  a| 


in-ho8'pi-tal.  a.  Inhospitable. 
Obs.  —  in-hos'pi-tal-ly.  a  d  v. 
Obs. 

in-hos  pi-tal'iouB.  a.  Inhospita¬ 
ble.  Obs.  [house.  Obs.  i 

in-house'  (Tn-houz'),  r.  t.  To| 
in-hu'man-ize,  r.  t.  See  -izf.. 
in-hu'man-ly.  adv.  of  inhuman. 
in-hu'man-nesB._».  See -ness. 
in  hum'er  (Tn-hum'5r),  n.  One 
that  inhumes. 

in-hurl',  v.  t.  To  hurl  in.  Obs. 
In'i-go  (In'Y-g5),  n.  [Sp.  liiiqo, 
LL.  Ennecus,  Enecus.  The 
name  has  been  confused  with 
Ianatins .1  Mnsc.  prop.  name, 
im  im-ag'in-a-ble,  a.  See  in-, 
not.  Obs. 
inimi.  +  enemy. 
in-im'ic.  n.  Inimical.  Obs. 
in-im'i-ca-ble.  a.  [»»-  not  -f 
amicable :  cf.  L.  inimicus.]  In¬ 


imical  :  hostile.  Obs. 
in-im  i-ci'tious  On-Ym'T-sYsh'- 
?7s).  a.  [L.  minncitia  enmity. 
See  inimical  ]  Inimical.  Obs.  \ 
in  im'i-cous,  a.  [L. 

Inimical  Obs. 

in-im'i-tie.  n.  [F.  intmifid.] 
Enmity.  Obs. 

in  in  de  fi-ni'tum  (Yn-dgPT-  I 
nl'tflm).  [L.]  Indefinitely. 

Sininfi-ni'tumn^fY-nY'tum) 
L.]  To  intinitv. 
in  i-ni'ti-o  (Y-nYsh'Y-5).  IL.]  i 
n  the  beginning, 
in  in 'teg  rum  (Yn'tP-griim ). 
[L.]  To  a  whole  or  unimpaired 
stnte.  [mind.  |  I 

II  in  i»  tel-lec'tu.  [L.]  In  the | 
in  in-te-ren'tial.  <>  Math.  See 
i  n-,  n< »t.— ininterenti&l  function 
See  1NTEKKNTIAL  FUNCTION. 

U  in  in-vi'tum.  [LL.]  \gainst  ! 


in-i'tial  (Yn-Yah'fil),  v.  t.;  in-i'tialed  (-sh&ld)  or  in-i'tialled; 
in-i'tial-ino  or  in-i'tial-lino.  To  put  an  initial  or  initials 
to  ;  to  mark  with  an  initial  or  initials,  as  handkerchiefs, 
initialed,  or  initialled,  check,  Banking,  a  check  initialed  by 
the  proper  officer  of  a  bank  (usually  the  cashier  or  paying 
teller)  in  certification  of  the  genuineness  of  the  signature. 
This  is  not  equivalent  to  indorsement  or  certification, 
in-i'ti-ate  (Yn-Ysh'Y-at),  v.  t.  ;  in-i'ti-at'ed  (-at'gd) ;  in-i'ti- 
at'ing  (-at'Yng).  [L.  initiatus,  p.  p.  of  initiare  to  begin, 
fr.  initium  beginning.  See  initial.]  1.  To  introduce  by  a 
first  act ;  to  make  a  beginning  with  ;  to  set  afoot ;  to  origi¬ 
nate  ;  commence  ;  begin. 

How  are  change*  of  this  sort  to  be  initiated  f  I.  Taylor. 

2.  To  acquaint  with  the  beginnings ;  to  instr  uct  in  the 
rudiments  or  principles  ;  to  introduce. 

To  initiate  his  pupil  intoauy  part  of  learning,  an  ordinary  skill 
in  the  governor  l*  enough.  LOckt. 

3.  To  introduce  into  a  society,  club,  sect,  social  or  religious 
status,  or  the  like,  as  by  special  teachings  and  appropriable 
rites.  See  initiation,  2. 

lie  was  initiated  into  half  a  dozen  clubs  Spectator. 
Syn.  —  Introduce,  admit,  instate,  induct;  begin,  com¬ 
mence,  open.  —  Initiate,  inaugurate,  install  agree  in  the 
idea  of  introduction  or  admission.  To  initiate  is  to  admit 
to  some  (esp.)  secret  organization  or  to  indoctrinate  in 
some  (esp.)  occult  knowledge  or  observance;  it  frequently 
implies  mysterious  rites  or  ceremonies  ;  to  inaugurate  is 
to  induct  into  office,  esp.  with  formal  or  dignified  cere¬ 
mony  ;  to  install  is  to  instate  in  a  position  of  office  or  dig¬ 
nity,  or  to  invest  with  (esp.)  an  ecclesiastical  charge;  as,  to 
initiate  one  into  a  secret  society,  initiated  in  the  mysteries 
of  his  profession  ;  to  inaugurate  the  President  of  the  United 
States  ;  to  install  a  canon,  a  Knight  of  the  Garter,  to  install 
a  minister  in  a  new  charge.  Initiate,  inaugurate  come 
further  into  comparison  in  the  sense  of  begin,  with  empha¬ 
sis  upon  the  (frequently  formal)  act  of  beginning.  Inaugu¬ 
rate  in  particular  heightens  the  implication  of  formality  or 
ceremony,  and  properly  applies  only  to  something  of  dig¬ 
nity  or  importance  ;  it  is  frequently  misused  as  a  grandilo¬ 
quent  synonym  for  begin  or  open  ;  as.  the  new  method  of 
procedure  yvas  initiated  under  favorable  conditions;  the 
French  Revolution  was  felt  by  many  to  have  inaugurated 
a  new  era  ;  “In  fine  writing  .  .  .  not  only  presidents,  but 
aqueducts,  millinery  shops,  and  miners’  strikes,  are  ‘  inau¬ 
gurated  ”’  (A.  S.  Bill).  See  begin. 
in-i'ti-ate,  v.  /.  1.  To  begin;  commence. 

2.  To  perform  the  first  act;  to  take  the  initiative. 

3.  To  undergo  initiation. 

in-i'ti-ate  (-at),  a.  [L.  initiatus,  p.  p.]  1.  Unused;  new. 

The  initiate  iear  that  wants  hard  use.  Shak. 

2.  Initiated,  or  properly  admitted  to  an  office,  secret  sc 
ciety,  secret  learning,  or  the  like  ;  introduced  to,  or  ii 
structed  in,  the  rudiments  ;  also,  pertaining  to  an  initiate 
Initiate  in  the  secrets  of  the  skies  young. 

3  In  the  initial  stage  ;  begun  ;  commenced. 

The  espousal  “by  words  of  the  present  tense”  constitutes  a 
marriage  (niatrimohiuin),  at  all  events  an  initiate  marriage. 

Pollock  if  Unit. 

initiate  tenant  by  curtesy,  or  tenant  by  the  curtesy  initiate,  Late, 

a  husband  who  is  vested  with  an  inchoate  right  (called 
curtesy  initiate)  in  his  wife’s  estate  of  inheritance  by  the 
birth  of  a  child,  but  w  hose  estate  is  not  consummated  till 
the  death  of  the  wife. 

In-i'ti-ate.  n.  One  who  is,  or  is  to  be,  initiated. 
ln-1  ti-a'tion  (Yn-Ysli'Y-a'shMn)^.  [L.  initiatio:  cf.  F.  initia¬ 
tion.]  1  Act  of  initiating,  or  process  of  being  initiated  or 
introduced  ;  as,  initiation  into  a  society,  into  business,  lit¬ 
erature,  etc.  “  The  initiation  of  courses  of  events.”  Pope. 
2  The  rites,  ceremonies,  ordeals,  or  instructions,  with 
which  one  is  made  a  member  of  a  sect  or  society  (esp.  a 
secret  society),  a  participant  of  mysteries,  or  esoteric  teach¬ 
ings,  or  is  invested  with  a  particular  function  or  status. 
Initiation  is  used  chiefly  of  introduction  to  esoteric  teach¬ 
ings  (see  mystery)  or  to  membership  in  secret  societies,  but 
in  writings  dealing  with  the  usages  of  early  or  primitive 
social  organizations  it  is  often  applied  to  the  ceremonies 
and  ordeals  with  which  youths  are  formally  invested  with 
the  rights  of  maturity. 

in-i'ti-a-tive  (Yn-Ysh'Y-a-tYv),  a.  [Cf.  F.  iniiiati/.]  Of  or 
pertaining  to  initiation  ;  serving  to  initiate  ;  inceptive  ;  in¬ 
itiatory  ;  introductory  ;  preliminary, 
in-i'ti-a-tive,  n.  [F.  initiative.]  1.  An  introductory  step 
or  movement  ;  an  act  which  originates  or  begins. 

The  undeveloped  initiatives  of  good  things  to  come.  I  Taylor 

2.  The  right  or  power  to  introduce  a  new  measure  or  course 
of  action,  as  in  legislation  ;  as,  the  initiative  in  respect  to 
revenue  bills  is  in  the  House  of  Representatives. 

3.  Energy  or  aptitude  displayed  in  the  initiation  of  action, 
esp.  of  action  that  tends  to  develop  or  open  out  new  fields  ; 
self-reliant  enterprise ;  as,  a  man  of  marked  initiative ; 
sometimes,  of  a  machine,  automatic. 

The  recitation  system  .  .  •  is  practically  useless  in  developing 
any  initiative  in  the  student.  A.  Y.  Sun. 

in-i'ti-a-to-ry  (-d-to-rY),  a.  1.  Suitable  for  an  introduction 
or  beginning  ;  introductory  ;  prefatory. 

2.  Tending  or  serving  to  initiate  ;  introducing  by  instruc¬ 
tion,  or  by  the  use  and  application  of  symbols  or  ceremonies; 
elementary  ;  rudimentary  ;  as,  initiatory  rites. 

Some  initiatory  treatises  in  the  law.  Herbert. 

in  ject'  (Yn-jgkt'),  v.  t.  ;  in-ject'ed  ;  in-ject'jng.  [L.  injec- 
tus,  p.  p.  of  inicere,  injicei'e,  to  throw  in  ;  in-  in  -f-  j  a  cere 
to  throw.  See  jet  a  shooting  forth.]  1.  To  throw,  drive, 
or  force  in  ;  as,  to  inject  cold  water  into  a  condenser;  to 
inject  morphine  with  a  hypodermic  syringe. 

2.  Hence,  to  throw  in  by  way  of  suggestion,  interruption, 
or  the  like  ;  to  offer  ;  propose  ;  interject. 

Casar  also,  then  hatching  tyranny,  injected  the  same  scrupu¬ 
lous  demurs.  Milton* 

3.  Anal.  To  force  a  fluid  or  composition  into  (a  vessel, 

2.  Initialed,  as  a  note.  [tive.I 
in-i'ti  a  tive  ly.  m/r.  of  initia-I 
in-i'ti  a  tor  (-a'tfr),  n.  [L.] 
One  that  initiates, 
in-i'ti  a-to-ri  ly  (-a-t  0-r  Y-l  Y), 
ad r.  of  initiatory.  See  -LY. 
in-i'ti-a-to  ry,  n.  An  introduc¬ 
tory  act  or  rite.  Rare. 
in-i'ti-a  tress  (Yn-Ysh'Y-a'trJJs), 
n.,/ent.  of  initiator. 
in  i  ti-a'trix  (-a'trYks),  n.  [L.] 
=  initiate  ess.  Rare. 
in-i'tion  ( In-Y8h'un),  n.  [Cf. 
OF.  inition.  See  initial.]  In¬ 
itiation  ;  beginning.  Obs. 
in-i'tis  (Yn-T'tYs),  n.  [NL.;  Gr- 
t?,  Ivo:,  fiber  +  -i/w.]  Med.  In¬ 
flammation  of  fibrous  or  muscu¬ 
lar  tissue. 

I  N.  J.  Abbr.  In  nomine  Jesu 
(L.,  in  the  name  of  Jesus), 
in-jail',  f  enja il. 


an  unwilling  party. 
in-ique',  a.  [F.J  Iniquitous. | 
in-iq'ui-ta-ble,  a.  [in-  not  -f- 
cqmtable,  after  iniquity.  1  In¬ 
equitable.  Obs  —  in  lq'ui-ta- 
bly.  adv.  Obs. 

in-i'quouB  (Yn-J'kwi7s),  n.  [L. 
iniquus.]  Iniquitous.  Obs. 
in-ir'ri-tant.  a.&r  n.  See  in-,  not. 
in-ir'ri-ta-tive  (Yn-Yr'Y-ttt-tTv), 
a.  See  in-,  not. 

In'is-fail.  Vnr.  of  Innisfail. 
in-isle'.  +  enisle.  [er.I 
i-nith'ered.  Obs.  p.  p.  of  nith-| 
in-i'tial-ize.  r.  i.  &•  t.  To  use,  or 
to  indicate  by.  initials.  Rare. 
in-i'tial-ly,  adv.  of  initial. 
in-i'ti-anfc ( Yn-Ysh'Y-^nt),  n.  [L. 
im/ians,  -antis,  p.  pr.]  An  lni- 
|  tiator.  Rare. 

in-i'ti-a- ry  (-St-rY),  a.[ L.  initium 


ale,  senate,  care,  5m,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofa ;  eve,  Svent,  end,  recent,  maker ;  Ice,  Ill ;  old,  obey,  orb,  5dd,  s6ft,  connect ;  use,  unite,  urn,  up,  circus,  menu  ; 

B  Foreign  Word.  f  Obsolete  Variant  of.  +  combined  with.  =  equals. 
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cavity,  or  tissue),  usually  for  preserving,  hardening,  or 
coloring  the  structures  ;  as,  to  inject  the  blood  vessels. 

4.  To  cast  or  throw  ;  —  with  on.  Obs.  Pope. 

ln-Jec'tion  (Tn-jSk'shfin),  n.  [L.  injectio:  cf.  F.  injection.] 

1.  Act  of  injecting  ;  esp.,  the  forcible  throwing  in  of  a 
liquid,  or  aeriform  body,  by  means  of  a  syringe,  pump,  etc. 
2  Med.  State  of  being  injected  ;  congestion. 

3.  That  which  is  injected  ;  esp.,  a  liquid  medicine  thrown 
into  the  subcutaneous  tissue  or  a  cavity  of  the  body  by  a 
syringe  or  other  instrument  ;  a  clyster  ;  an  enema. 

4.  Anal.  a  Act  or  process  of  injecting  vessels  or  tissues 


3.  Law.  An  equitable  writ  or  process,  granted  by  a  court 
of  equity,  whereby  a  party  is  required  to  do  or  to  refrain 
from  doing  certain  acts,  according  to  the  exigency  of  the 
writ  or  process.  The  injunction  was  originally  granted 
only  by  writ  by  a  court  of  chancery  or  equity,  and  was  de¬ 
rived  from  the  interdict  (which  see)  of  the  Roman  and  Civil 
law  systems,  to  which  it  corresponds ;  it  is  now,  under 
statutory  authority,  granted  by  judgment  or  order  in 
British  practice  ana  in  many  States  in  the  United  States. 
Injunctions,  according  to  the  nature  or  extent  of  the  relief 
granted,  are  variously  termed  restrictive ,  or  restraining , 
and  mandatory  ;  preliminary .  interlocutory ,  ad  interim , 
temporary ,  or  provisional ;  ana  final }  perpetual ,  or  perma¬ 
nent.  The  violation  of  an  injunction  is  a  contempt  of  court, 
and  the  court  can  enforce  fulfillment  of  its  injunction  by 
fine  or  imprisonment.  The  issuing  of  injunctions  to  re¬ 
strain  various  acts,  esp.  acts  of  participants  in  labor 
strikes,  boycotts,  etc.,  has  been  (opprobriously)  called,  by 
those  opposed  to  such  judicial  action,  government  by  in¬ 
junction ,  though  such  action  is  not  founded  on  any  exten¬ 
sion  of  judicial  powers  beyond  those  of  the  common  law. 

4.  Joining  ;  union.  Obs.  Milton. 

Syn.  — See  mandate. 

ln'Jure  (Tn'jdor),  v.  t. ;  in'jured  (-jdbrd) ;  in'jur-ino.  [From 
E.  injury ,  or  F.  injure  injury  :  cf.  OF.  injurer  to  injure. 
See  injury.]  1.  To  do  harm  to  ;  to  hurt ;  damage  ;  impair  ; 
to  hurt  or  wound,  as  the  person  ;  to  impair  the  soundness 
of,  as  health  ;  to  damage  or  lessen  the  value  of,  as  goods 
or  estate;  to  slander,  tarnish,  or  impair,  as  reputation  or 
character ;  to  give  pain  to,  as  the  sensibilities  or  the  feelings. 

When  have  I  injurer/  thee  ?  when  done  thee  wrong  ?  Shak. 

2.  To  insult ;  abuse.  Obs. 

Syn.  —  Damage,  mar,  spoil,  harm,  sully,  wrong  ;  maltreat, 
abuse,  insult,  affront,  dishonor.  See  impair. 
in'jured  (Tn'jdbrd),  p.  a.  Damaged  ;  wronged  ;  also,  of  be¬ 
havior,  offended  ;  hurt ;  as,  an  air  of  injured  innocence.  — 

in'jured  ly.  adv. 

in-Ju'ri-OUS  (Tn-joo'n  fts  ;  243),  a.  [L.  injuriosus :  cf.  F. 
injurieux.  See  injury.]  1.  Inflicting  or  tending  to  inflict 
injury  ;  hurtful  ;  harmful ;  detrimental  ;  mischievous  ;  as, 
acts  injurious  to  health,  credit,  reputation,  property,  etc. 

Injurious  to  the  memory  of  our  English  Pindar.  Dryden. 
Till  the  injurious  Roman  did  extort 
This  tribute  from  us,  we  were  free.  Shak 

2.  Slanderous  ;  abusive  ;  defamatory  ;  as,  injurious  lan¬ 
guage  ;  also,  Obs.  or  R .,  intentionally  offensive  in  speech  ; 
as,  an  injurious  person. 

Syn. —  Harmful,  hurtful,  pernicious,  mischievous,  bane¬ 
ful,  deleterious,  detrimental,  noxious,  ruinous. 

— in  Ju'ri  ous  ly,  w/v.  —  in  Ju'ri  ous  ness,  n. 
in'Ju-ry  (Tn'jdb-rT),  n.  ;  pi.  -ries  (-riz).  [ME.  injuries  L. 


in  ject'a-ble,  a.  See  -able. 
injection  cock.  Steam  Engin. 
Tne  cock  that  admits  cold  water 
into  a  jet  condenser, 
injection  condenser  A  jet  or 
spray  condenser, 
inlection  pipe  Steam  Engin 
Tne  pipe  through  which  cold 
water  is  thrown  into  a  jet  con 
denser.  [cock.  I 

injection  valve.  =  injection | 
in-jeer'  *j*  i  no  ere.  [/tare.  I 

ln-jel'ly,  v.  t.  To  place  in  jelly.  | 
in-loin',  d*  enjoin. 
in-joint',  r.  t.  [in-  in  4-  joint.] 
To  join.  Ohs. 

in-joint', r.  i.  fin-  not  +  joint.] 
To  disjoint.  Ohs. 
in-loy'.  +  enjoy. 
inju-cund',  a.  [L.  injucvndus ; 
in-  not  4  jummfns  pleasant  ;  cf. 
jocund.]  Unpleasant.  -  in  ju- 
cun'di-ty  (Yn'jfl-kfin'dY-tY),  //. 
—  in'Ju-cund'ly,  adv.  AH  Ohs. 
or  R.  [06s.i 

in-lu'di-ca-ble,  a.  See  in-,  not.| 
in  ju  di'cial  ( Y  n'j  do-d  T  s  h'rt  1  ; 
‘24.1),  a.  Not  judicial  ;  also,  inju¬ 
dicious.  Ohs.  or  R.  —  in  ju  di'- 
cial-ly,  adr.  Ohs.  or  R.  [  U.  S.  1 
In'Jun.  Dial.  var.  of  Indian.! 
in  junct'  (Yn-jfiijkt'),  r.  t.  [L. 
mjunctus ,  p.  p.  of  injungere. 


See  injunction.]  To  command, 
restrain,  or  prohibit  hv  injunc¬ 
tion  ;  to  enjoin.  Colloq. 
in  lunc'tive.  a.  Enjoining.  R. 
—  in  junc'tive-ly,  ailv.  It. 
in'jur-a-ble,  a.  See -able. 
in  jure',  //.  Injury.  Ohs. 

!|  in  iu're.  [L.]  Rom.  Law.  Lit., 
in  law,  that  is  in  court  ;  —  used 
of  the  proceedings  in  an  action 
before  the  prretor  prior  to  litis¬ 
contestation. 

in  ju're  ces'si-o  (sPsh'Y-o). 

L.]  Rom.  Law.  Lit.,  a  surren¬ 
der  in  law,  that  is,  in  court;  — 
used  to  designate  an  early  sol¬ 
emn  form  of  conveyance  by 
surrender  in  court  to  a  person 
claiming  in  a  fictitious  action. 
It  had  become  obsolete  bv. Jus¬ 
tinian’s  time. 

in'Jur-er,  n.  One  that  injures 
||  ln-ju'ri-a  (Yn-ioo'rT-d).  n. :  pi. 

Rl.K  (-e).  [L.]  Law.  Injury; 
invasion  of  another’s  rights 
||  in  Ju'ri-a  abs'que  dam'no. 
fL.)  Law  Lit.,  wrong  without 
damage  ;  —  referring  to  the  rule 
that  a  wrong  that  causes  no  dam¬ 
age  will  not  sustain  an  action. 
Cf  DAMNUM  ABSQUE  INJURIA. 
in'Ju-ry,  v.  t.  To  injure.  Ohs. 
in  Jus  con-cep'ta.  [L.]  Rom. 


injuria ,  fr.  injuring  injurious,  wrongful,  unjust ;  in-  not  -f- 
jus,  juris,  right,  law',  justice.  See  just,  a.]  1.  Damage  or 
hurt  done  to  or  suffered  by  a  person  or  tiling  ;  detriment 
to,  or  violation  of,  person,  character,  feelings,  rights,  prop¬ 
erty,  or  interests,  or  the  value  of  a  thing. 

Many  times  we  do  injury  to  u  cause  by  dwelling  on  trifling 
arguments.  *  I  Watts 

2.  An  act  which  damages,  harms,  or  hurts  ;  as,  an  injury 
to  the  feelings  ;  slander  is  an  injury  to  the  character  ;  also,  a 
hurt  or  damage  sustained;  as,  they  suffered  severe  injuries. 

3.  Law.  Ah  actionable  wrong  ;  that  is,  any  violation  of 
another’s  rights  for  which  the  law  allow  s  an  action  to  re¬ 
cover  damages  or  specific  property  or  both.  Cf.  tort,  dam¬ 
num  ABSQUE  INJURIA,  INJURIA  ABSQUE  DAMNO. 

4.  Abusive  speech  ;  insult  ;  revilement.  Obs. 

Syn.  —  Detriment,  hurt,  loss,  impairment ;  prejudice,  evil, 
ill,  injustice,  wrong.  —  Injury,  damage,  harm,  mischief 
agree  in  the  idea  of  detriment.  Injury  is  the  general  term 
for  hurt  of  any  sort,  whether  suffered  by  a  person  (often 
in  the  sense  of  wrong)  or  a  thing  ;  damage  is  esp.  an  injury 
which  impairs  value  or  involves  loss;  harm  is  the  more 
popular  and  colloq.  term  for  injury  ;  mischief  is  trouble¬ 
some  or  vexatious  harm  or  injury,  worked  esp.  by  a  per¬ 
sonal  or  living  agent ;  it  frequently  suggests  petty  annoy¬ 
ance  due  to  sport  or  thoughtlessness  (see  mischievous)  ;  as, 
an  injury  to  one’s  eyes,  to  one’s  feelings,  to  one’s  reputa¬ 
tion,  to  forgive  an  injury :  an  injury  to  a  tree,  to  a  watch  ; 
“  If  we  had  been  sold  for  bondmen  and  bondwomen,  I  had 
held  my  tongue,  although  the  enemy  could  not  counter¬ 
vail  the  king’s  damage  ”  ( Esth .  vii.  4) ;  the  engine  was  bad¬ 
ly  damaged;  cf.  to  recover  damages;  “Do  thyself  no 
harm ”  (Acts  xvi.  28);  I  meant  no  harm;  out  of  harm's 
wav;  “This  is  miching  mallecho;  it  means  mischief" 
( Snak.)\  “  In  search  of  mischief  still  on  earth  to  roam’’ 
(Pope) ;  “  It  is  as  sport  to  a  fool  to  do  mischief"  (Prov.  x. 
23) ;  keep  out  of  mischief  ;  malicious  mischief.  See  misfor¬ 
tune,  impair. 

in  jus'tice  (Tn-jus'tTs),  n.  [F.  injustice,  L.  injustitia.  See 
in-  not,  justice;  cf.  unjust.]  1.  Want  of  justice;  viola¬ 
tion  of  right  or  of  the  rights  of  another  or  others;  iniquity; 
wTong  ;  unfairness  ;  imposition. 

2.  An  unjust  act  or  deed  ;  a  wrong. 

Cunning  men  can  be  guilty  of  a  thousand  injustices  without 
being  discovered,  or  at  least  without  being  punished.  Swift. 
Syn.  —  Inequity,  unfairness;  hardship,  injury.  —  Injus¬ 
tice,  wrong,  grievance.  Injustice  applies  to  whatever  is 
not  just ;  wrong,  as  here  compared,  is  a  stronger,  more 
positive  and  personal,  term  ;  a  grievance  is  a  real  or  imag¬ 
inary  wrong  which  is  regarded  as  a  ground  for  complaint ; 
as,  “  I  have  met  with  much  injustice  in  this  world  ;  no  dif¬ 
ference  lias  been  made  by  Goa  or  man  .  .  .  ’twixt  good  or 
evil,  as  regarded  me  ”  (She/ ley) ;  “  We  are  .  .  .  steel  to  the 
very  back,  yet  wrung  with  wrongs  more  than  our  backs 
can  bear  ”  (Sha/c.) ;  “  I  have  often  wished  that  I  had  clear 
for  life,  six  hundred  pounds  a  year.  .  .  .  Well,  now  I  have 
all  this  and  more,  .  .  .  but  here  a  grievance  seems  to  lie  :  all 
this  is  mine  but  till  I  die”  (Swift).  See  injury;  cf.  justice. 
ink  (Tijk),  n.  [Of  unknown  origin.]  Mach.  The  step,  or 
socket,  in  which  the  lower  end  of  a  millstone  spindle  runs, 
ink,  n.  [ME.  enke ,  inke,  OF.  enque,  F.  encre ,  L.  encaus- 
tum  the  purple-red  ink  with  which  the  Roman  emperors 
signed  their  edicts,  Gr.  eyKavaror,  fr.  ey/cavarog  burnt  in, 
encaustic,  fr.  eyxaieu'  to  burn  in.  See  encaustic,  caustic.] 
1.  A  fluid  or  viscous  material,  of  various  colors,  but  com¬ 
monly  black,  used  for  writing  and  printing;  also,  a  solid 
preparation  of  such  material,  intended  to  be  thinned  be¬ 
fore  use.  Writing  inks  are  fluids  containing  coloring  mat¬ 
ter  in  solution  or  suspension.  Ordinary  black  ink  is  made 
from  a  decoction  of  nutgalls,  or  some  other  source  of  tan¬ 
nin,  and  a  solution  of  copperas ;  it  consists  essentially  of 
gallate  of  iron,  held  in  suspension  by  the  addition  of  gum. 
Other  black  inks  contain  extract  of  logwood,  nigrosine, 
etc.  Printing  inks  are  pigments  of  the  required  color  mixed 
with  oil  or  varnish.  The  ordinary  black  printing  ink  is 
made  from  lampblack  and  thick  linseed  oil.  See  copying 

INK,  INDELIBLE  INK,  SYMPATHETIC  INK. 

2  Zool.  The  black  protective  secretion  of  a  cephalopod, 
as  the  cuttlefish.  See  ink  sac. 

ink,  v.  t.  ;  inked  (Ti]kt) ;  ink'ing.  To  put  ink  upon ;  to 
supply  with  ink  ;  to  blacken,  color,  or  the  like,  with  ink. 
ink'ber-ry  (Tqk'bSr-T),  n. ;  pi.  -ries  (-Tz).  a  A  species  of 
holly  (Hex  glabra ),  found  in  sandy  grounds  along  the  coast 
from  New  England  to  Florida,  with  evergreen  oblong 
leathery  leaves,  and  small  black  berries.  Also  called  gall 
berry,  b  The  box  brier,  c  The  poke  weed,  d  An  Aus¬ 
tralian  monimiaceou8  shrub  (Kibara  macrophylla).  e  The 
fruit  of  any  of  these  plants. 

ink'er  (Tqk'er),  n.  One  that  inks;  specif.:  a  Pi'int.  A 
pad  or  roller  which  inks  the  type,  b  =■  inkwriter. 
ink'horn7  (Tqk'hSrn'),  n.  [ink  -f-  horn:  cf.  F.  cornet  a  en¬ 
cre ,  G.  dinterihom.]  A  small  bottle  of  horn  or  other  ma¬ 
terial  for  holding  ink  ;  — now  chiefly  Hist.,  or  in  attribu¬ 
tive  use,  for  affectedly  learned,  pedantic,  etc. ;  as,  inkhom 
terms.  “  With  a  writer’s  inkhom  by  his  side.”  Ezek.  ix.  2. 
in'kle  (Tq'k’l),  n.  [Orig.  uncert.]  A  kind  of  linen  tape  or 
braid  ;  also,  the  thread  or  yarn  from  which  inkle  is  made, 
lnk'llng  (Tqk'ling),  n.  [Cf.  INKLE,  r.]  1.  A  faint  sound¬ 

ing  or  utterance  (of  something) ;  hence,  rumor ;  report. 
Obs.  or  Scot.  &  Dial.  Eng. 


2.  A  partial  revelation  ;  a  slight  knowledge. 

The  least  inkling  or  glimpse  of  this  island  Bacon. 

3.  A  reason  to  suspect  or  infer  ;  a  hint ;  intimation. 

They  had  some  inkling  of  secret  messages.  Clarendon. 

4.  An  inclination  ;  desire.  Dial.  Eng. 

ink  nut-  The  fruit  of  any  of  several  species  of  Terminalia, 
esp.  T.  bellreica  and  T.  chebula,  used  as  a  black  dye  or 
ink.  See  myrobalan. 

ink  sac.  Zool.  All  organ,  found  in  most  cephalopoda,  se¬ 
creting  an  inky  fluid  which  can  be  ejected  from  a  duct 
opening  into  the  terminal  part  of  the  rectum.  The  fluid 
clouds  the  water  and  facilitates  escape  from  enemies. 
ink'stand/  (Tqk'stSnd7),  n.  A  small  vessel  for  holding  ink, to 
dip  the  pen  into  ;  also,  a  device  for  holding  ink,  pens,  etc. 
ink'stone/  (-ston7),  n.  1.  Native  copperas  (melanterite), 
or  a  stone  containing  it.  It  is  used  in  making  ink. 

2.  a  A  stone  slab  used  in  preparing  India  ink  for  use.  b 
Print.  A  stone  slab  on  which  ink  is  “distributed.” 
ink'well7  (-wSl7),  n.  A  reservoir  for  writing  ink. 
ink'WOOd7  (-wbod7),  n.  A  small  sapindaceous  tree  (Exothea 
paniculata)  of  Florida  and  the  West  Indies,  having  dark- 
colored  wood. 

Ink'writ  cr  (-rit'er),  n.  A  telegraph  receiver  in  which 
the  message  is  recorded  in  ink.  In  the  Morse  inkwriter  the 
record  is  in  dots  and  dashes. 

ink'y  (li)k'I),  a.;  ink'i-er  (-T-er);  ink'i-est.  Consisting 
of,  using,  or  resembling,  ink  ;  soiled  with  ink  ;  black. 
“  Inky  blots.”  Shak.  “  Its  inky  blackness.”  Boyle. 
in-laid'  (Tn-lad' ;  Tn'lad'  ;  277),  pi'et.  it*  p.  p.  of  inlay. 
Specif.  :  p.  a.  Set  into  a  surface  so  as  to  form  a  decora¬ 
tive  design  ;  decorated  with  a  design  so  formed, 
in'land  (Tn'land),  a.  1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  inlands, 
or  interior  parts,  of  a  country  ;  interior  ;  not  frontier  ;  as, 
an  inland  town. 

2.  Within  the  land  ;  not  bordering  on  the  sea  ;  as,  an  in¬ 
land  city  }  the  inland  ice  of  continental  glaciers. 

From  inland  regions  to  the  distant  main.  Cowper. 

3.  Limited  to  the  inland,  or  interior,  or  to  inland  routes ; 
as,  inland  transportation,  commerce,  navigation,  etc. 

4.  Confined  to  a  country  or  state  ;  domestic  ;  not  foreign  ; 
as,  an  inland  bill  of  exchange.  See  domestic,  foreign, 
EXCHANGE. 

inland  duty,  Pol.  Sci.,  a  duty  imposed  on  inland  commerce, 
trade,  industries,  etc.,  as  excise  duties,  stamp  duties.— 

1.  navigation,  navigation  on  rivers,  inland  lakes,  etc.  Cf. 
high  seas.  —  i.  revenue,  Pol.  Sci.,  revenue  derived  from 
taxes  and  inland  duties. 

in'land,  adv.  Into,  or  towards,  the  inland,  or  interior ; 
away  from  the  frontier  or  coast ;’  as,  to  go  or  live  inland. 
In'land'  (Tn'lXnd7),  n.  1.  O.  Eng.  &  Feudal  Law.  The 
demesne  land  of  the  lord  of  the  manor. 

2.  Cultivated  land  ;  infield.  Scot. 

3.  The  interior  part  of  a  country,  or  the  part  or  parts  near 
the  centers  of  population  ;  —  often  inlands. 

in-law'  (Tn-16'),  v.  t. ;  in-la  wed'  (-16d') ;  in-law'ing.  [AS. 
inlagiati.  See  in,  law  ;  cf.  inlagation.]  O.  Eng.  Law. 
To  clear  of  outlawry  or  attainder  ;  to  place  under  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  the  law.  —  in'law-ry  (Tn'16-rT),  n. 
in-lay'  (Tn-la'),  v.  i.  ;  in-laid'  (-lad' ;  or,  esp.  as  p.  a.,  Tn'¬ 
lad')  ;  in-lay'ing.  1.  To  set  into  the  body  of  a  surface  or 
ground  material ;  as,  to  inlay  arabesques  ;  also,  to  pattern 
or  adorn  (a  surface  or  ground)  by  the  insertion  of  other 
material  ;  as,  to  inlay  a  panel  with  lilies ;  to  adorn  by  in¬ 
laying  (with) ;  as,  to  inlay  wood  with  mother-of-pearl. 
Look,  how  the  floor  of  heaven 
Is  thick  inlaid  with  patines  of  bright  gold-  Shak. 
But  these  things  are  .  .  .  borrowed  by  the  monks  to  inlay  their 
story.  ililton. 

2  To  insert  (a  print,  a  printed  or  written  page,  or  the 
like)  in  a  heavier  or  stouter  sheet  serving  as  a  mat,  frame, 
or  support  for  it ;  also,  to  provide  (a  book)  with  inlaid 
illustrations. 

3.  To  lay  in  ;  to  implant ;  infix.  Obs. 
ln'lay'  (Tn'la7  ;  277),  n.  1.  Process  or  art  of  inlaying. 

2.  Material  inlaid,  or  prepared  for  inlaying  ;  also,  the  or¬ 
nament  or  pattern  formed  by  inlaying. 

3.  The  part  turned  in  at  a  seam  in  sewing, 
in-lay'ing  (Tii-la'Tng  ;  Tn'la'Tng),  n.  1.  Act  or  art  of  mak¬ 
ing  inlaid  work,  or  of  inlaying  illustrations,  etc. 

2.  That  which  is  inlaid  ;  a  piece  of  inlaid  w'ork. 
in  league'  (Tn-leg'),  v.  t.  ;  -leagued'  (-legd') ;  -lea'guing 
(-le'gTng).  To  ally,  or  form  a  league  or  an  alliance  (with). 
With  a  willingness  inleague  our  blood 

With  his,  for  purchase  of  full  growth  in  friendship  Ford. 
in'let  (Tn'ISt),  n.  1.  Act  of  letting  in.  Rare. 

2.  A  passage  by  w'liich  an  inclosed  place  may  be  entered ; 
a  place  of  ingress ;  entrance  ;  an  orifice. 

Doors  and  windows,  inlets  of  men  and  of  light.  Sir  H.  Wotton. 

3.  A  bay  or  recess,  as  in  the  shore  of  a  sea,  lake,  or  river ; 
a  narrow  strip  of  water  running  into  the  land  or  between 
islands. 

4.  That  which  is  let  in  or  inlaid  ;  an  inserted  material, 
inlet  of  the  pelvis,  Ana!.,  the  upper  opening  of  the  cavity  of 
the  true  pelvis,  bounded  by  the  brim. 

in-let'  (Tn-lSt'),  v.  t.  ;  -let'  ;  -let'ting.  1.  To  admit.  Obs. 
2.  To  let  in,  or  insert;  to  inlay. 


Law.  See  formula,  n.,  6. 
in-just',  a.  [F.  injuste,  or  L  in- 
Justus.]  Un  just. Dos.  Tble.  Ohs.  I 
in-jus'ti  fi  a  ble,  a.  Uniustifia-I 
in-ju8t'ly,  adv.  Unjustly.  Oh<. 
in  jus  vo-ca'ti-o  (vu-ka'shT-o). 
[L.]  Rom.  Law  See  formula. 

n..  <». 

ink  bag.  Zool.  =  ink  sac. 
ink  ball  a  A  ball  for  inking 
type  Ohs  b  A  gall  used  in 
making  ink,  produced  on  the 
scarlet  oak  by  a  gadfly  (Am/>hi- 
holeps  coccinea). 
ink  cap.  The  ink  mushroom, 
inke.  n.  Falconry.  The  neck 
of  a  bird-  Ohs. 

ink'en,  a.  Of  ink.  Ohs.  or  R. 
in'ker,  prow.  [AS.  incer ,  gen. 
dual  and  possessive  pron.]  Of 
or  pert,  to  you  two  ;  your.  Ohs. 
ink'et,  n.  A  small  inkstand. 
Eng.  [squid.  I 

ink'fish  .  n.  A  cuttlefish  or| 
ink  gall.  =  ink  BALLb. 
ink'nold  er,  n.  A  reservoir  for 
ink  ;  also,  a  device  for  holding 
a  supply  of  ink  on  a  pen. 
ink'horn  ism  (Tijk'hflrn'Yz’m), 
n  A  pedantic  expression.  Obs 
—  ink'horn  1st.  n.  Ohs. 
ink'horn  ize,  r.  i.  To  use  ink- 
horn  terms.  Obs. 


in-kin'dle.  «f*  enkindle. 
ink'i-nesB  (Yrjk'Y-nCs),  n.  See 

-N  KSS. 

ink'ing.  />.  jtr.  8c  vb.  n.  of  i  nk. 
in'kir-iy.  +  kvkf.ri.v. 
ink'ish.  a.  Resembling  ink  ; 
smeared  with  ink.  Rare 
ink  knife  Print.  A  knife  or 
blade  used  to  control  the  supply 
of  ink  from  a  trough,  or  to  press 
down  the  ink. 

in'kle  (Yi)'k’l).  »\  t.  [ME.  inclen 
to  hint ;  of  unknown  origin.]  To 
have  an  inkling  of.  Dial.  F.ng- 
In'kle  and  Yar'i-co  (Y  n'k’l, 
V&r'T-k5).  The  hero  and  hero¬ 
ine  of  a  story  by  Richard  Steele 
in  the  “Spectator.”  Inkle,  a 
young  Englishman,  sells  his 
mistress.  Yarico,  an  Indian  girl, 
into  slavery.  The  story  was 
dramatized' by  Col  man  the 
Younger. 

ink'less,  a.  See  less. 

ink-moline,  ink-molyne,  n.  H<  r. 

A  millrind.  =  fer-dk-moline. 
Ohs. 

ink  mushroom.  Any  mushroom 
of  the  genus  Cop  chins.  Its  pl- 
leus  melts  into  an  inky  fluid 
after  maturation  of  the  spores, 
in'knee  ,  n.  =  knock-kx  ee.  — 
in' -kneed',  a. 


in-knit',  v.  t.  To  knit  up  ;  to 
draw  in  Ohs.  [a  knot.  Rare.  I 
in-knot',  v.  t .  To  fasten  as  with  | 
ink  plant.  The  New  Zealand 
shrub  Canaria  thymifolia ,  or 
the  related  European  myrt i- 

folia.  The  berries  yield  an  inky 
juice  used  as  a  black  dye. 
ink'pot  .  n.  An  mkholder 
ink  powder  A  powder  used 
to  make  ink  by  adding  water, 
inkroke.  +  1NCROKE. 
ink 'root  ,  n.  American  sea  lav¬ 
ender  Limainnm  carol iniannni. 
inks.  n.  />!.  [Cf  ino  meadow.) 
Low  land  along  a  river.  Scot. 
ink 'shed  ,  n.  [  ink  +  shed,  as  in 
bloodshed.]  Profuse  use  of  ink 
in  writing.  Humorous. 
ink'stand  ish.  n.  [ink  +  stand- 
tsh.  1  An  inkstand.  Obs. 
inkt  Inked.  R>f.  Sp. 
in-lace'.  Var  of  enlace. 
in  lack'.  Var.  of  inlaik. 
in-lag'a-ry.  u.  [LL.  inlagaria. 
See  inlaw.]  O.  Eng  Law.  In- 
lnwry  Ohs. 

in  la  ga'tlon (in'ld-ga'shun),  n. 
[Law  L.  inlngntio,  fr.  inlagave 
to  restore  to  law.  See  inlaw.] 
O  Fug  Lair.  Inlawry.  Ohs. 
in'laik  (Yn'lak  ;  -lftk),  in'lake. 
n -  [in-  in  -t-  laik,  Scot,  form  of 


/orA.)  Shortcoming;  lack.  Scot. 
in-laik',  v.  t.  3,-  i.  To  lack  ; 
also,  to  die.  Scot.  [of.  Rare.  I 
in-lake',  v  t.  To  make  a  lake| 
in-lamb',  a.  [From  phrase  in 
lamb;  cf.  in  calf.  J  Pregnant; 
—  said  of  a  ewe.  Local ,  Ena. 
in'land-er.  n  One  who  lives 
inland. 

in'land-ish.  a.  Inland.  Obs. 
in-lap',  r.  t.  [in-  in  +  lap  to 
w'rap.)  To  infold.  Obs. 
in-lap 'i-date.  r.  t.  [  in-  in  4-  L. 
lapis  stone.]  To  petrify.  Obs. 
in-lard'  Var.  of  kn lard. 
in-large'.  •)•  enlarge. 

||  in  la  su'a  vo  lon-ta'de  & 
no'stra  pa'ce  ( ?n  lii  soo'ii  vd'- 
lon-tii'da  ii  no'strii  pd'cha). 
[It.)  In  1 1  is  will  is  our  peace. 

Dantr  (Paradiso,  III.  85). 
inlate  +  inlet. 
in'laut'  (Yn'lout')t  n.  [G.l 
Phan.  A  medial  sound;  a  sound 
within  the  body  of  a  word, 
in-lawnce',  r.  i.  To  lance.  Obs. 
in'lay  er.  n.  [in,  adv.  4-  layer. J 
An  inner  layer, 
in'lay  er,  n.  One  that  inlays, 
in-lead',  r.  t  To  lead  ;  te  lead 
in.  Obs.  [for  a  siege.  Ofts.l 
in-lea'guer.  ?\  ».  To  encamp  | 
in-less  ,  v.  t.  To  lessen.  Obs . 


food,  foot ;  out,  oil ;  chair  ;  go  ;  sing,  ii)k  ;  then,  thin ;  nature,  verdure  (260) ;  K  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144) ;  boN  ;  yet ;  zh  =  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Guide. 

Full  explonations  of  Abbreviations,  Signs,  etc.,  Immediately  preeede  the  4  oeabnlary. 
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INNOCENT 


Inlet  valve  Mach.  A  valve  for  controlling  an  inlet :  esp., 
a  spindle  valve  regulating  the  admission  of  the  explosive 
mixture  to  an  internal-combustion  engine. 

In'ly  (Tn'IT),  adv.  [AS.  inlice.]  a  Internally  ;  within  ;  in 
the  heart.  “  Whereat  he  inly  raged.”  Milton,  b  Hence, 
heartily;  intimately;  thoroughly. 

In'ly,  a.  [AS.  in  tic.  See  in  ;  -ly.]  Internal ;  interior  ; 
secret.  Obs.  u  The  inly  touch  of  love.”  Shak. 

in'ly  ing  (-lFTng),  p.  a.  Lying  or  being  within, 
inlying  picket,  A///.,  a  detachment  of  troops  held  in  camp  or 
quarters  in  readiness  for  immediate  movement.  Obs.  or  R. 
in  mate  (Tn'mat),  n.  [in.  -f-  mate  an  associate.]  1.  One 
who  lives  in  the  same  house  or  apartment  with  another ; 
formerly,  specif.,  one  hiring  lodgings  in  another’s  house  ; 
a  lodger  ;  hence,  an  alien  or  stranger. 

To  spend  half  a  year  at  Kelso  with  my  kind  aunt,  Miss  Janet 
Scott,  whose  inmutt  I  again  became.  Scott. 

2.  One  of  a  family  or  community  occupying  a  single  dwell¬ 
ing  or  home  ;  as,  the  inmates  of  a  private  house  ;  an  in¬ 
mate  of  a  convent  ;  also,  one  confined  or  kept  in  an  insti¬ 
tution  such  as  an  asylum,  prison,  or  poorhouse. 

3.  An  indweller;  inhabitant. 

So  spoke  the  enemy  of  mankind,  inclos'd 

In  Berpent,  inmate  bad  Milton 

In'mate.  a.  Admitted  as  a  dweller  ;  resident;  internal, 
in'most  (Tn'most),  a.  [ME.  innemest ,  AS.  innemest ,  a 
double  superlative  form  fr.  inne  within,  fr.  in  in.  The 
modern  form  is  due  to  confusion  with  most.  See  in  ;  cf. 
aftermost,  foremost,  innermost.]  Deepest  within  ;  far¬ 
thest  from  the  surface  or  external  part ;  innermost. 

And  pierce  the  inmost  center  of  the  earth.  Shak 
inn  (Tn),  n.  [AS.  in,  inn ,  house,  chamber,  inn,  from  AS. 
in  in  ;  akin  to  Icel.  inni  house.  See  in.]  1.  A  place  of 
shelter  ;  hence,  dwelling ;  residence  ;  abode.  Obs. 

Therefore  with  me  ye  may  take  up  your  inn 

For  this  same  night.  Spenser. 

2.  A  public  house  for  the  lodging  and  entertainment  of 
travelers  or  wayfarers  for  a  compensation  ;  a  hotel ;  a 
hostelry  ;  sometimes  erroneously,  also,  a  tavern,  or  house 
of  public  entertainment  that  does  not  provide  lodging ; 
a  public  house.  The  keeper  of  the  inn  (properly  so  called) 
is  absolutely  liable  at  the  common  law  to  his  guest  for 
the  safety  of  his  goods  except  when  they  are  lost  by  act 
of  God,  the  public  enemy,  or  the  guest’s  gross  negligence  ; 
but  this  liability  has  been  modified  in  Great  Britain  and 
in  most  or  all  of  the  United  States.  The  innkeeper  must 
entertain  all  travelers  or  wayfarers  who  are  of  good  con¬ 
duct  and  ready  to  pay  the  proper  charges:  the  boarding¬ 
house  keeper  may  refuse  accommodations  to  any  one  he 
chooses.  The  term  hotel  is  legally  synonymous  with  inn. 

3.  A  residence  or  hostel  for  students  ;  —  formerly  applied 
to  such  residences  at  universities  and  to  various  houses 
connected  with  the  study,  and  admission  to  the  practice, 
of  law,  in  London.  See  Inns  of  Chancery,  Inns  of  Court, 
Serjeants’  Inn.  Obs .,  except  in  names  of  buildings. 

at  inn,  lodged  or  housed  at  an  inn.  —  Inns  of  Chancery,  Eng ., 
certain  houses  or  groups  of  buildings  in  London,  in  which 
law  students  formerly  resided  and  pursued  their  studies, 
now  occupied  chiefly  by  attorneys,  solicitors,  etc. ;  also, 
the  societies  which  occupied  these  houses  or  buildings.— 
Inn*  of  Court,  Eng.,  the  four  sets  of  buildings  in  London 
(the  Inner  Temple,  the  Middle  Temple,  Lincoln’s  Inn,  and 
Gray’s  Inn)  belonging  to  the  four  societies  of  “students 
and  practicers  of  the  law  of  England  ”  which  exercise  the 
exclusive  right  of  admitting  persons  to  practice  at  the  bar ; 
hence,  the  four  societies  themselves, 
inn.  v.  t.  d:  i.  [AS.  innian ,  v.  t.]  To  lodge,  stop,  or  put 
up  (at  or  as  at  an  inn).  Obs.  or  R.  Chaucer. 

In  nas'cl-ble  (Tn-nSs'T-b’l),  a.  [L.  innascibilis  ;  in-  not  -f- 
nasci  to  be  born.]  Theol.  Independent  of  birth  ;  self-ex¬ 
istent.  —  in-nas  ci-bil'i-ty  (-bTl'T-tT),  n. 
in'nate  (Tn'nat ;  Tn-nat'  ;  277),  a.  [L.  innaius ;  in-  in  -f- 
natus  born,  p.  p.  of  nasci  to  be  born.  See  native.]  1.  Ex¬ 
isting  in,  or  belonging  to,  some  person  (or  living  organism) 
from  birth  ;  inborn  ;  native  ;  natural  ;  as,  innate  vigor ; 
innate  eloquence  ;  hence,  of  non-living  things,  existing 
within ;  belonging  to  the  essential  nature  of  ;  as,  an  innate 
defect  in  a  plan  or  construction. 

2.  Metaph.  Originating  in,  or  derived  from,  the  constitu¬ 
tion  of  the  intellect ;  as,  innate  ideas,  as  opposed  to  those 
acquired  from  experience.  See  a  priori,  intuitive. 

There  is  an  innate  light  in  every  man,  discovering  to  him  the 
firBt  lines  of  duty  in  the  common  notions  of  good  and  evil.  South. 

Men,  barely  by  the  use  of  their  natural  faculties,  may  attain 
to  all  the  knowledge  they  have,  without  the  help  of  any  innate 
impressions.  Locke. 

3.  Born,  or  acquired  by  birth,  within  a  tribe,  clan,  or  the 
like;  native;  as,  an  innate  member.  Rare. 

4.  Formed  internally  ;  internal.  Obs. 

6.  Bot.  a  Attached  to  the  apex  of  the  support,  as  an 
anther  to  the  tip  of  a  filament.  Cf.  adnate.  b  Originat¬ 
ing  within  the  tissues  ;  endogenous. 

Syn.  —  Native,  natural,  original,  inherent,  constitutional, 
intrinsic,  instinctive,  ingrained,  inveterate ;  inherited, 
transmitted,  ancestral.  —  Innate,  inborn,  inbred,  congen¬ 
ital,  hereditary.  Innate  (the  Latin  term)  and  inborn  (the 
Saxon  term)  are  often  used  without  distinction ;  but  in¬ 
nate  (opposed  to  acquired)  is  frequently  synonymous,  in 
a  broad  sense,  with  native ,  natural ,  inherent ,  or  essential ; 
inborn  retains  more  specific  reference  to  that  which  is 


actually  born  in  one;  inbred  suggests  qualities  which 
have  become  deeply  rooted  or  firmly  ingrained  (as  by  edu¬ 
cation,  training,  or  habit  of  life) ;  as,  “  tne  spirit  of  proph¬ 
ecy  which  is  innate  in  every  man”  {Emerson)',  “the 
magnetism  of  innate  fitness  ”  {Hawthorne) ;  innate  ideas, 
inborn  aptitudes;  “Man,  immured  in  cities,  still  retains 
his  inborn  unextinguishable  thirst  of  rural  scenes  ”  ( Cou¬ 
pe  r)  ;  “  those  inbred  sentiments  which  are  the  faithful 
guardians,  the  active  monitors  of  our  duty,  the  true  sup¬ 
porters  of  all  liberal  and  manly  morals  ”  (Burke).  That  is 
congenital  (frequently  pathological)  which  exists  from 
birth  ;  hereditary  emphasizes  the  idea  of  transmitted  or 
derived  qualities ;  as,  congenital  deafness;  “the  t  heory  that 
what  was  acquired  habit  in  the  ancestor  may  become  con¬ 
genital  tendency  in  the  offspring  ”  (  W.  James ) ;  “that  part 
of  the  soul  which  loves  twilight  .  .  .  through  some  con¬ 
genital  uneasiness  or  distress,  perhaps,  in  its  processes  of 
vision  ”  (  W.  Pater) ;  hereditary  instincts  ;  “  In  4  Hereditary 
Genius  ’  I  showed  that  scholastic  success  runs  strongly  in 
families  ”  (F.  Gallon).  See  native,  intrinsic,  inveterate, 

IMPLANT. 

innate  ideas,  Metaph.,  ideas,  as  of  God,  immortality,  right 
and  wrong,  supposed  by  some  to  be  inherent  in  the  mind, 
as  a  priori  principles  of  knowledge. 

With  the  taunting  questions  put  to  Descartes,  and  his  example 
about  the  heredity  of  good  breeding  and  the  gout,  the  question 
of  the  innate  ideas  enters  modern  pnilosophy.  Josia/t  Royce. 
in'nat  ism  (Tn'nat-Tz’m),  n.  Innate  ideas,  or  belief  in  them, 
in'ner  (liFer),  a.  [AS.  itinera ,  a  compar.  fr.  inne  within, 
fr.  in  in.  See  in]  1.  Farther  in;  interior;  internal ; 
not  outward  ;  as,  an  inner  chamber. 

The  inner  life  of  a  given  ethnical  group  comprises  economic  or 
property  organization,  and  social  organization  properly  so  culled 
(administration  and  politics).  _  J  Deniker. 

2.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  mind  or  spirit  or  its  phenomena. 

This  attracts  the  soul. 

Governs  the  inner  man,  the  nobler  part.  Milton. 

Then  come  the  metaphysical  travesties  of  inner  and  outer, 
which  refer  originally  anti  literally  to  space  divided  into  two 
compartments  by  a  man’s  skin.  But  presently,  since  it  is  said 
there  is  nothing  in  the  intellect  hut  what  first  came  through 
sense,  "inner"  comes  to  mean  the  whole  of  each  one’s  experi¬ 
ence  as  it  is  for  him,  the  psychical  side  of  his  particular  brain  ; 
inner  is  then  the  equivalent  of  subjective.  James  Ward. 

3.  Not  obvious  or  easily  discovered  ;  obscure  ;  indistinct. 

4.  Che'm.  Intramolecular  ;  as,  an  inner  anhydride. 

5.  Phon.  Of  a  sound,  having  the  place  of  articulation  nearer 
the  throat  than  that  of  another  sound  classed  as  outer. 
Syn.  —  Inter,  inward,  inside,  interior,  internal,  intes¬ 
tine  are  in  many  cases  interchangeable.  Inner  (which 
sometimes  retains  its  comparative  force)  and  less  fre¬ 
quently  inward  (commonly  with  the  suggestion  of  mo¬ 
tion)  may  be  used  of  spatial  relations;  as,  “[He]  thrust 
them  into  the  inner  prison  ”  (Acts  xvi.  24) ;  an  inner  room, 
the  inner  bark  of  a  tree;  an  inward  curve.  Both  words 
apply  also  to  that  which  is  mental  or  spiritual,  frequently 
with  the  added  implication  of  something  intimate  or  se¬ 
cret  ;  as,  “  the  sense  by  which  thy  inner  nature  was  ap¬ 
prised  of  outward  shows”  (Shelley);  the  inner  life,  the 
inner  light ;  “  Though  our  out  ward  man  perish,  yet  the  in¬ 
ward  man  is  renewed  day  by  day”  (2  Cor.  iv.  17);  “that 
inward  eye  which  is  the  bliss  of  solitude  ”  (  Wordsworth). 
Inside  is  used  only  of  spatial  relations  ;  as,  an  inside  seat, 
the  inside  track.  Interior  and  internal  commonly  sug¬ 
gest  more  abstract  or  technical,  less  intimate,  relations 
than  inner  and  in  ward  ;  as.  an  interior  angle,  internal  con¬ 
tact.  Interior  frequently  implies  contrast  with  the  ex¬ 
terior,  or  outer,  limits  of  the  thing  itself ;  internal ,  with 
that  which  lies  outside  of,  or  external  to,  it ;  as,  interior 
decorations,  the  interior  features  of  the  country  (as  op¬ 
posed  to  those  of  the  coast  or  frontier),  cf .  the  Department 
of  the  Interior :  internal  (i.  e.,  domestic,  as  opposed  to  for¬ 
eign)  affairs,  internal  revenue,  interna!  evidence.  Intes¬ 
tine  is  synonymous  with  internal  in  the  sense  of  domes¬ 
tic ,  civil';  it  applies  almost  exclusively  to  that  which  is 
evil  or  mischievous;  as,  “  the  intestine  shock  ...  of  civil 
butchery”  (Shak.) ;  “ intestine  broils”  ( Milton )  ;  “ Intes¬ 
tine  war  no  more  our  passions  w  age  ”  (Pope).  See  intrin¬ 
sic  ;  cf.  outer. 

inner  barrister.  See  barrister.  —  i.  form,  or  inside  form. 

Print.,  a  form  containing  the  half  of  a  sheet  that  includes 
the  second  page.  —  i.  house,  Scot.,  the  chambers  in  which 
the  first  and  second  divisions  of  the  Court  of  Session  at 
Edinburgh  hold  their  sittings  ;  also, the  courts  themselves. 
—  i.  jib,  riant.,  the  jib  immediately  forward*  of  the  fore¬ 
staysail  on  vessels  where  several  jibs  are  carried.  —  i.  keel. 
Shipbuilding.  =  keelson.  — I.  Mission  [G.  Inner e  Mission], 
Eccl.,  in  Germany,  a  Christian  organization,  which 
carries  on  evangelizing  work  and  maintains  numerous 
charitable  institutions.  The  organization  was  founded  in 
1848  by  J.  H.  Wichern  (1808-81).  —  i.  part  or  voice.  Music, 
a  voice  part  intermediate  in  position  between  the  highest 
and  lowest,  as  the  alto  or  tenor.  —  i.  plate.  Arch.,  the 
wall  plate  nearest  to  the  center  of  the  roof  in  a  double- 
plated  roof.  —  i.  post.  Shipbuilding,  a  timber  on  the  for¬ 
ward  side  of  the  main  post  to  receive  the  hooding  ends  of 
the  planking  and.  in  square-stern  vessels,  to  support  the 
transoms.  —  i.  product.  Math.,  in  Grassmann’s  extensive 
calculus,  the  product  designated  by  the  vertical  stroke  |  , 
somewhat  analogous  to  the  scalar  of  the  product  of  two  qua¬ 
ternions,  Saj3.  It  is  determined  by  the  formulae  :  [e,  |  ef] 
=  1,  l>2  I  «s]  =  1|  [«i  I  ej  =  —  (ciCi)  =  o,  [e,  |  = 

(e2e2)  =0;  if  a  =  a,e,  +  a2e2,  b  —  plel  -f-  p2e2,  I  &] 
=  ai(il  -f-  a2/ 3.,  =  [6  |  a],  that  is,  the  commutative  law- 
holds.  The  product  vanishes  when  the  factors  lie  outside 
of  one  another.  The  e’s  are  Grassmann’s  extensive  units. 


—  inner,  or  internal,  sense,  the  mind’s  capacity  to  be  aw  are 

of  its  own  states. 

This  source  of  ideas  every  man  lias  wholly  in  himself,  and 
though  it  be  not  sense,  ub  having  nothing  to  do  with  external  ob¬ 
jects,  yet  it  is  very  like  it,  and  might  properly  enough  be  called 
inti  mat «  nst  ■  Loc/ot- 

—  i.,  or  internal,  speech,  Psychol.,  the  use  of  words  or  word 
images  as  a  medium  for  one’s  thought ;  thinking  in  words. 

—  i.  square,  Carp.,  the  angle  formed  by  the  inner  edges  of 
a  carpenter’s  square.  —  I.  Temple  and  Middle  Temple,  two 
groups  of  buildings,  occupied  by  two  Inns  of  Court  in 
London,  on  the  site  of  a  monastic  establishment  of  the 
Knights  Templars,  called  the  Temple  ;  hence,  the  two  so¬ 
cieties  themselves  (see  Inns  of  Court,  under  inn). 

in'ner-Iy  (Tn'er-IT),  adv.  [inner  -ly  •]  1.  Inwardly;  inly. 

2.  Zealously;  also,  extremely.  Obs. 
in'ner-most  (-most),  a.  [A  corrupt,  of  inmost  due  to  in¬ 
fluence  of  inner.  See  inmost.]  Farthest  inward  ;  inmost; 
deepest  within.  —  n.  The  inmost  part ;  inmost  being.  — 
in'ner-most  ly,  adv.  Rare. 

In  ner'vate  (T-nGr'vat;  Tii-nGr'-),  v.  t. ;  in-ner'vat-ed 
(-vat-Sd);  in-ner'vat-ing  (-vat-Tng).  [See  innerve.] 
1-  To  supply  with  nervea. 

2.  To  arouse  or  stimulate  (a  nerve  or  an  organ)  to  activity, 
in  ner-va'tion  (Tu'er-va'sht/p),  n.  [Cf.  F.  innervation."] 

1.  Physiol.  The  nervous  excitation  necessary  for  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  the  life  and  functions  of  the  various  organs. 

2.  Psychol.  Consciousness  of  a  characteristic  sort  held  by 
some  psychologists  to  accompany  the-excitation  of  motor 
nerves.  Cf.  kinesthetic. 

3.  Anat.  The  distribution  of  nerves  to  or  in  a  part, 
in-nerve'  (T-nGrv' ;  Tn-nGrv'),  v.  t.  ;  in-nerved'  (-nGrvd') ; 

in-nerv'ing.  [in-  in  -f-  neiwe.]  To  give  nervous  energy  or 
power  to  ;  to  give  increased  energy,  force,  or  courage  to  ; 
to  invigorate ;  stimulate. 

in'ning  (Tn'Tng),  n.  [AS.  innung.  See  in,  adv.  &  prep.] 

1.  Act  of  taking  in,  gathering,  inclosing,  reclaiming,  or 
the  like.  Cf.  in,  v. 

2.  pi.  Lands  recovered  from  the  6ea,  a  marsh,  etc. 

3.  a  In  cricket,  baseball,  etc.,  one  of  the  turns  of  a  side  or, 
at  cricket,  a  player  to  bat ;  hence,  in  some  other  games,  as 
bowling,  a  similar  turn  at  playing  with  the  object  of  scoring. 
In  baseball,  often  a  round  consisting  of  the  same-numbered 
turn  to  bat  of  each  side ;  as,  the  first  half  of  the  eighth 
inning  /  —  often,  usually  in  British  usage,  in  pi.  form,  but 
construed  as  a  sing,  b  Hence  :  The  turn  or  time  of  a  per¬ 
son,  or  a  party,  in  power ;  as,  the  Whigs  went  out,  and  the 
Democrats  had  their  innings. 

inn'keep  er  (Tn'kep'er),  n.  One  who  keeps  an  inn  ;  the 
landlord  of  an  inn  ;  an  innholder. 

in'no-cence  (Tn'o*s?ns),  n.  [F.  innocence ,  L.  innoeentia. 
See  innocent.]  1.  State  or  quality  of  being  innocent; 
specif.  :  a  Freedom  from  guilt  or  sin,  esp.  through  lack  of 
knowledge  ;  purity  of  heart  ;  blamelessness. 

Simplicity  and  spotless  innocence.  Milton. 

You  want  the  consciousness  of  virtue  :  you  win  it,  not  by  in¬ 
nocence,  hut  through  its  own  very  opposite,  namely,  through 
meeting  the  enemy,  enduring,  and  overcoming  Josiah  Royce. 
b  Hence,  guilelessness  ;  artlessness ;  often,  simplicity  or 
plainness,  bordering  on  weakness  or  silliness,  c  State  of 
being  not  chargeable  for,  or  guilty  of,  a  particular  crime 
or  offense ;  as,  the  innocence  of  the  prisoner  was  clearly 
shown,  d  Harmlessness  ;  innocuousness. 

2.  Something  that  is  innocent;  esp.,  an  innocent  person. 

3.  a  The  common  bluet  ( Houstonia  cierulea).  b  A  small 
8crophulariaceous  herb  of  the  eastern  United  States  ( Col - 
linsia  verna)  ;  also,  the  related  C.  bicolor  of  California. 
Syn.  —  Harmlessness,  innocuousness,  blamelessness,  pu¬ 
rity,  sinlessness,  guiltlessness,  simplicity. 

in'no-cen-cy  ( Tn'6-sen-sT),  n. ;  pi.  -cies  (-sTz).  Innocence 
or  an  instance  of  it. 

in'no-cent  (-sent),  a.  [F.  innocent ,  L.  innocens ,  - cntis ; 
in-  not  -f-  nocens,  p.  pr.  of  nocere  to  harm,  hurt.  See 
noxious.]  1.  Free  from  guilt  or  sin,  or  from  evil  action  or 
effect;  specif.  :  a  Of  persons:  Doing  or  thinking  no  evil; 
guiltless  ;  sinless  ;  often,  unacquainted  with  evil ;  pure  ; 
untainted  ;  as,  an  innocent  child  ;  also,  free  from  blame  or 
censure  ;  blameless  ;  as,  to  be  innocent  of  w  rong  intention. 

To  otter  up  a  weak,  poor,  innocent  lamb.  Shak. 

I  have  betrayed  the  innocent  blood.  Matt,  xxvii.  4. 
b  Of  God  or  sanctified  things :  Holy ;  sinless,  c  Of  ac¬ 
tions  and  things  :  Without  evil  influence  or  effect,  or  not 
arising  from  evil  intention  ;  as,  an  innocent  deception  ;  in¬ 
nocent  games.  d  Spotless;  unsullied  ;  as,  the  innocent  snow. 

2.  Hence:  a  Guileless,  ignorant,  or  simple;  artless;  in¬ 
genuous,  naive;  hence,  foolishly  ignorant  or  trusting; 
simple-minded,  b  Free  from  the  guilt  of  a  particular  crime 
or  offense ;  as,  he  is  innocent  of  the  crime. 

Innocent  from  the  great  transgression.  Ps.  xix.  13. 
C  Blamelessly  or  faultlessly  free  or  devoid  (of) ;  destitute ; 
without ;  as,  to  be  innocent  of  clothes  ;  a  book  innocent  of 
ideas  ;  —  usually  jocular 

3.  Free  from  that  which  can  injure;  innoxious;  innoc¬ 
uous  ;  harmless  ;  as,  an  innocent  medicine  or  remedy. 

The  spear 

Sung  innocent,  and  spent  its  force  in  air.  Pope. 

4.  Lawful ;  permitted  ;  as,  an  innocent  trade  ;  specif.,  In¬ 
ternal.  Law,  not  contraband  ;  not  inflicting  injury  in  vio- 


ln-let'ter,  v.  t.  To  write.  Obs. 
inliche.  +  inly. 
in'll' er  (Yn'lT'Sr),  n.  Geol.  A 
limited  outcrop  of  stratified  rock 
lying  wholly  within  surround¬ 
ing  rock  of  later  formation;  — 
contrasted  with  outlier. 
in-llght'en.  +  enlighten. 
in-like'.  alike. 

in  ll'mi-ne  (llm'Y-ne).  [L.] 
n  the  threshold  ;  at  the  begin¬ 
ning.  Abbr.  in  lim. 
ln-link'.  +  ex  link. 
in  list'.  enlist. 

in  li'tem.  [L.]  Law.  To  or 
or  a  (or  the")  suit. 

||  in  lit'te-ris  li  ber'tas  ilY-bGr'- 
tfts).  [L.]  In  letters  liberty  :  — 
motto  of  Columbia  University 
Press.  [enliven!! 

In-live',  in-liv'en.  4*  exlive,| 
in  loc.  Abbr.  In  loco. 

|j  in  loc.  cit.  Abbr.  In  loco  citato 
(L.,  in  the  place  cited), 
in-lock'.  4*  EX  LOCK. 

P  in  lo'co.  [L.]  In  the  place  ; 
in  the  proper  or  natural  place. 

B  In  lo'co  pa  ren'tis.  [L.]  In 
the  place  of  a  parent. 

||  in  lon'gum  tem'pus  (IBrj'gfim 
tfcm'pfiB).  [L.]  Civil  Law. 
For  a  long  time  ;  —  esp.  of  a 


lease  for  more  than  ten  years, 
in-look',  r.  t.  To  look  into.  Obs. 
in'look  .  in'look  ing.  n.  Intro¬ 
spection.  Rare. 
in'-lot',n.  A  lot  of  land  within 
a  larger  plot ;  specif.,  in  certain 
villages  in  the  United  States,  a 
homestead  lot. 

in-low',  r.  t.  [ni-  in  -I-  low  to 
burn.]  To  set  afire.  Obs. 
in-lu'mine.  -f  illumine. 
in'ly  ing,  n.  [iu.  adv.  -+-  lying, 
vb.  n.  ;  cf.  lie  in  under  lie.  v.] 
A  lying-in  ;  childbirth.  Scot. 

in  mag'nis  et  vo  lu-is'se  sat 
est  ( v5l“ fl-Ys'e ).  [L.]  In  great 

things  even  to  have  been  willing 
is  enough.  Propertius  ( II  x.  fi). 
in  'make  .  n.  (»«,  adv.  -4-  make  a 
mate.]  An  inmate.  Obs. 

II  in  ma'nu.  [L.J  See  manus, 2. 
in-mask',  v.  t.  To  mask.  Obs. 
in 'meats',  n.  pi.  Inner  parts  of 
an  animal  used  for  food  ;  vis¬ 
cera.  Obs.  or  Scot.  Sc  Dial.  Eng. 
||  in  me'di-as  res  (Yn  me'dr-iis 
rez).  (L.J  Into  the  midst  of 
things  (or  affairs). 

I  n-m  e'd  i  a-t  i  s't  a  (Yn-ma/dy n- 
tes'ta),  «.  [Philippine  Sp.  Cf. 
Sp.  inmediato  immediate.]  Des¬ 
ignating,  or  of,  a  Philippine  po¬ 


litical  party  favoring  immediate 
independence  of  the  islands.  — 

In- me  dia-tis  ' ta ,  n.  [ d  1  e.  | 

H  in  me'di-o.  [L.]  In  the  mid- 1 
in  me'di-o  tu-tis'si-mus  i'bis 

[L.]  A  misquotation  of  medio 

Tl’T  I  SSI  Ml'S  iris. 

in  me  di-ta  ti-o'ne  fu'gae 

(mCd'Y-ta  shY-o'ne  ftt'je).  [L.] 
In  contemplation  of  flight. 

in  me  mo'rl-am.  [L.]  In 
memory  (of);  to  the  memory 
of  ;  —  used  in  epitaphs,  inscrip¬ 
tions,  nnd  on  floral  pieces,  etc. 
in-mesh'.  Var.  of  enmesh. 
in-mew'.  »\  t.  •'Toemmew.  Obs. 
in  mid',  inmiddes.  adv.  5r  prep. 
[See  in.  prep..  Min;  cf.  amid, 
amidst.]  In  the  middle  or  midst 
(of):  amid;  amidst.  Obs. 
in'mix  ture,  n.  Act  of  “mixing 
in,’’  or  meddling, 
inmoevable.  immovable. 
in-mong'.  inmonges.  />rep.  [Cf. 
ME.  imang,imong,  AS.  penning, 
and  E.  among.]  Among.  Obs. 
II  in  mo'ra.  [L.]  Law.  In  de¬ 
lay  or  default  ;  —  applied  gener¬ 
ally  in  Civil  law  to  the  condition 
of  a  person  against  whom  an  ob¬ 
ligation  has  matured, 
in 'more.  a.  Inner.  Obs. 


in-mor'tal.  <f*  IMMORTAL, 
inmouled.  n.  ?  Molding  Obs 
in-move'.  +  enmove 
inmytee.  enmity. 
inn  obs.  or  Scot.  &  dial  Eng. 
var.  of  in. 

in'nam.  in'name.  n.  [/»,  adv. 
4-  Icel.  nd m  seizure,  or  AS  ndm 
seizure  ;  akin  to  AS.  niman  to 
take.]  An  intake,  or  inclosed 
piece  of  land.  Obs.  0:rf.  E  I). 
in'na-my.  +  enemy. 
in'nard  (Yn'frd).  Dial,  var  of 
inward  ;  — often  in  pi.  [Ofcs.l 
in-nar'ra-ble,  a.  Inenarrable.  | 
in-na'ta-ble.  a.  [in-  not  -f  L. 
nature  to  swim.]  Not  fit  to 
swim  in.  Obs. 

in-na'tant.  a.  [L.  innatans, 
-antis,  p.  pr.  of  mnatare.  See 
natant.]  Floating.  Obs. 
in-nate'.  v.  t.  To  endow  innate¬ 
ly.  Ohs. 

in-nat'ed,  a.  Innate  Obs. 
in'nate-ly.  adv.  of  innate. 
in'nate  ness,  u.  See -ness. 
in-na'tlve,  a.  Native.  Obs.  or  R. 
in-nat'u-ral.  a.  See  in-,  not.  — 
in-nat  u  ral'i-ty,  n.  —  in-nat'u- 
ral  ly.  at/v.  .ill  Obs. 
in  nav'i-ga-ble  (i-nttv'Y-gd-h’l  ; 
Yn-ti&v'-),  a.  [L.  innavigabilis: 


cf.  F. mnavigabh  .\  See  in-, not 
—  in-na  v'i-g  a-b  i  l'i-ty  (-bYl'Y- 
tl),  in-nav'i-ga-ble-nesB,  n.  —  In- 
nav'i-ga-bly,  adv. 
inne.  +  in,  inn,  n. 
inne,  adv.  Sc  prep.  [AS.  inne, 
adv.,  or  imian,  adv.  &  prep.  See 
in.]  In  ;  within.  Obs. 
in  neb'u-lat  ed  ( i-nfh'n-lat'Pd), 
a.  [in-  in  +  nebulated  ]  Her. 
Nebule.  Obs. 

in  ne  ces-aa'ri-is  u'ni  tas.  in 
du'bi-is  li  her 'tas.  in  om'ni-bus 
ca'ri-tas  (nfs/e-sa'rY-YR,  lY-hfir'- 
t>&s,  kSr'Y-t&s).  [L.l  In  necessa¬ 
ries.  unity  ;  in  doubtful  things, 
liberty  ;  in  all  things,  charity, 
in-nect',  v.  t.  [L.  inneetcre  fin- 
in  +  nectere  to  tie,  bind.]  To 
interlink.  Obs. 
inned  (Ynd),  pret.  Sc  p.  p.  of  in. 
in-ne'i-ty,  n.  [F.  inn  cite.  fr. 
innC  innate,  L.  innatns.]  Innate¬ 
ness.  Rare. 
innemest.  +  inmost. 
in'ner.  n.  a  The  division  of  a 
target  immediately  adjacent  to 
the  bull’s-eve.  or,  when  this  di¬ 
vision  is  called  the  center,  the 
division  immediately  adjacent 
to  it.  b  A  shot  striking  the  in¬ 
ner  of  a  target. 


In'ner,  adv.  IAS.  innor ,  com- 
iar.  of  inne. J  innermore.  Obs. 
n'nerd.  Dial.  Eng.  for  inward. 
in'ner-ly,  a.  Obs.  or  Scot.  1  In¬ 
ward  ;  inlying. 

2.  Fertile;  —  said  of  land. 

3  Intimate  ;  having  sensibility 
or  sympathy. 

in'ner-more'.  a.  Sr  adv.  Inner  1 
farther  within.  Obs. 
in'ner-ness.  n.  See-NE^s 
in'ner  wit  .  r?.  Internal  life  or 
knowledge.  Ohs. 
in'ness.  ».  [itj,  adv.  ora.  -f- 
Inwardness  ;  inner  nature.  R. 
in 'nest.  a.  Inmost.  Obs. 
in-nest',  v.  t.  To  place  in  or  as 
in  a  nest.  R.  [in  a  net.  /?.| 
in-net',  t*.  I.  To  catch  in  or  as| 
in-new',  r.  t.  To  renew.  Obs. 
inn  'hold  er,  n.  An  innkeeper. 
In'nis-fail  (In'Y6-fal),  n.  Ire¬ 
land  :  —  a  poetic  name, 
in-ni'ten-cy  (Y-nT'U  n-si  >.  n.  [L. 
inni  tens,  p.  pr.  of  inniti.  p.  p.  in- 
nixus ,  to  lean  upon;  in-  in.  on 
niti  to  lean.]  A  leaning  upon 
something  ;  pressure.  Obs. 
in-riix'ion.  n.  Innitency.  Obs. 
inn'IeBs,  a.  See  -less. 
in-no'tle.  +  ennoble. 
in-no'ble,  a.  Ignoble.  Obs. 


ale.  senate,  cSre,  Srn,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofa ;  eve,  Svent,  find,  recent,  maker ;  ice,  Ill ;  old,  6bey,  orb,  8dd,  s5ft,  connect ;  use,  unite,  urn,  Up,  circus,  menu  ; 

ll  Foreign  Word.  i*  Obsolete  Variant  of.  +  coui blued  with.  =  e«juuU. 


INNOCENT 
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INOSTENSIBLY 


innocent  goods 


lation  of  tlie  obligations  of  neutrals  ; 
carried  to  a  belligerent ;  innocent  pussage. 

Syn. -  Harmless,  innoxious,  inoffensive,  immaculate, 
pure,  unblamable,  faultless,  guileless,  upright.  See  simple 
innocent  conveyance.  Law.  See  conveyance.  —  i  party 
Law,  a  party  who  has  no  notice  of  a  fact  tainting  a  litigated 
transaction  with  illegality.  — 1.  tumor  or  tumour,  a  tumor 
that  does  not  of  itself  threaten  life,  and  does  not  usually 
tend  to  recur  after  extirpation. 

ln'no-cent  (Tn'o-sdnt),  n.  1.  An  innocent  one;  as:  a  A 
person  free  from,  or  unacquainted  with,  sin  ;  esp.,  a  young 
child,  b  Specif. :  pi.  [ cap.~\  The  children  slain  by  Herod 
in  seeking  to  kill  the  infant  Jesus;  as,  the  “slaughter  of 
the  Innocents —  called  also  Holy  Innocents,  c  Hence, 
in  parliamentary  slang,  a  bill  or  measure  thrown  out  with¬ 
out  consideration  at  the  end  of  the  session,  d  One  guiltless 
of  a  crime  charged,  e  An  unsophisticated  person  ;  a  sim¬ 
pleton  ;  also,  a  natural  fool ;  an  idiot. 

2.  pi.  Bluets.  See  innocence,  3.  U.  S. 

Innocents’  Day.  Eccl.  See  Holy  Innocents’  Day. 
in'no-cent-ly,  adv.  In  an  innocent  manner  ;  harmlessly  ; 
guilelessly  ;  artlessly  ;  blamelessly  ;  guiltlessly, 
in-noc'u  ous  (l-nSk'u-ws),  a.  [L.  innocuus  ;  in -  not  -f- 
nocuus  hurtful,  fr.  nocere  to  hurt.  See  innocent.]  Harm¬ 
less  ;  producing  no  ill  effect ;  working  no  injury. 

A  patient,  innocuous,  innocent  man.  Burton. 

—  In  noc'u  ous-ly,  adv.  —  in  noc'u-ous-ness,  n. 
in  nom'i-nate  (T-ii5m'i-nat  ;  Tn-n5m'-),  a.  [L.  innomi- 
natus  ;  in-  not  -f-  nominare  to  name.]  1.  Having  no  name  ; 
unnamed. 


2.  Rom.  <£*  Civil  Laic.  Designating  any  of  various  contracts 
that  did  not  fall  within  the  ten  recognized  forms,  but  were 
legally  enforceable  when  executed  by  one  of  the  parties. 
They  were  included  under  the  heads  do  ut  des,  I  give  that  you 
may  give  ;  do  ut  facias,  I  give  that  you  may  do  something  ;  facio 
ut  des,  I  do  something  that  you  may  give  ;  and  facio  ut  facias,  I 
do  something  that  you  may 'do  something.  Some  civilians  use  the 
term  innominate  loosely  ol  any  unclassified  or  abnormal  contract. 
Innominate  artery,  Anat .,  a  large  artery  arising  from  the 
arch  of  the  aorta,  dividing  into  the  right  common  carotid 
and  the  right  subclavian  arteries.  In  man  and  many 
other  mammals  there  is  no  innominate  artery  on  the  left 
side,  the  left  common  carotid  and  left  subclavian  arising 
separately  from  the  aortic  arch.  See  aorta,  Illust.  In 
most  Ungulata  both  carotids  and  both  subclavians  origi¬ 
nate  from  a  common  trunk  called  the  anterior  aorta.  —  i. 
bone,  Anat.j  the  great  bone  which  makes  a  lateral  half  of 
the  pelvis  in  mammals;  hip  bone;  haunch  bone;  buckle 
bone.  It  is  composed  of  three  bones,  ilium,  ischium,  and 
pubis,  consolidated  into  one  in  the  adult,  though  separate 
m  the  fetus,  as  also  in  many  adult  reptiles  and  amphibi¬ 
ans.  —  i.  veins,  Anat..  two  large  veins,  lying  one  on  each 
side  of  the  lower  part  of  the  neck,  and  formed  by  the  union 
of  the  internal  jugular  and  subclavian  veins  of  the  corre¬ 
sponding  side.  In  man  they  unite  just  below  the  junction 
of  the  first  right  costal  cartilage  and  the  sternum  to  form 
the  superior  vena  cava. 

in  nom  i  na'tum  (T-nbm'T-na'tftm),  n. ;  pi.  -nata  (-td). 
[L.,  neut.  of  innominatus."]  Anat.  The  innominate  bone  ;  — 
more  fully  called  os  innominatum ,  pi.  ossa  innominala. 

in'no-vate  (Tn'o-vat),  v.  t.  ;  in'no-vat'ed  (-vat/8d) ;  in'- 
no-vat'ing  (-vat/Tng).  [L.  innovatus ,  p.  p.  of  innovare  to 
renew  ;  in-  in  -}-  novare  to  make  new,  fr.  novus  new.  See 
new.]  To  introduce  (something  new) ;  also,  to  introduce 
something  new  into  ;  to  make  innovations  in  ;  to  change. 
Obs.  “To  innovate  God’s  worship.”  South. 

in'no  vate,  v.  i.  To  introduce  novelties  ;  to  make  changes  ; 

—  followed  by  in  or  on. 

Every  man,  therefore,  is  not  fit  to  innovate.  Dryden. 

In  no  va'tion  (Tn'o-va'shiin),  n.  [L.  innovatio:  cf.  F.  in¬ 
novation.']  1.  Act  of  innovating  ;  introduction  of  some¬ 
thing  new,  esp.  in  customs,  rites,  etc. 

2.  A  change  effected  by  innovating  ;  a  change  or  novelty, 
esp.  in  customs,  manners,  or  rites. 

The  love  of  things  ancient  doth  argue  stayedness,  but  levity 
and  want  of  experience  maketli  apt  unto  innovations.  Hooker. 

3  Revolution;  insurrection.  Obs. 

4  Scots  Law.  The  exchange  of  one  obligation  for  another, 
the  obligor  and  obligee  remaining  the  same. 

5.  Rot.  In  bryology,  a  new  shoot  which  becomes  inde¬ 
pendent  by  the  dying  off  behind  of  the  parent  shoot. 

In  no- va'tion  ist,  n.  One  who  favors  innovation. 

In'no- va-tive  ( Tn'o-va-tiv),  a.  Characterized  by,  tending 
to,  or  introducing,  innovations. 

in'no-va  tor  (-va  ter),  [Cf.  F.  innovateur.]  One  who 
innovates;  specif.,  Obs..  a  revolutionist. 

in  nox'ious  (l-nSk'slms  ;  Tn-n5k'-),  a.  [L.  innorius.  See 
in- not ;  noxious.]  1.  Free  from  hurtful  qualities  or  ef¬ 
fect;  harmless.  “  Innoxious  flames.”  Win.  Forrest. 
2.  Free  from  crime  ;  pure  ;  innocent.  Obs. 

—  in-nox'ious-ly,  adv.  —  in-nox'ious-ness,  n. 

ln  nu-en'do  (TiUu-Sn'do),  n.  ;  pi.  -does  (-doz).  [L.,  by  in¬ 

timation,  by  hinting,  gerund  of  innuere ,  innutum ,  to  give 


a  nod,  to  intimate  ;  in-  in,  to  -f-  -nuere  (in  comp.)  to  nod. 
See  nutation.]  1.  a  Meaning  ;  namely  ;  to  wit ;  — a  term 
formerly  employed  in  legal  documents  to  introduce  matter 
explanatory  of  the  text,  b  Hence,  the  parenthesis  or  ex¬ 
planation  so  introduced,  esp.  an  interpretation  of  expres¬ 
sions  alleged  to  be  injurious  or  libelous. 

2.  A  remote  allusion  or  reference,  usually  derogatory,  to  a 
person  or  thing  not  named  ;  a  depreciatory  hint  or  sugges¬ 
tion  ;  an  insinuation. 

Mercury  .  .  .  owns  it  a  marriage  by  an  innuendo.  Fry  den. 
Syn. —Suggestion,  hint,  intimation,  reference,  allusion, 
implication.  See  insinuation. 

In  nu-en'do  (m'u-gn'do),  v.  i.  &  t.  ;  -doed  (-dod) ;  -do-ing 
(-do-iug).  To  make,  or  give  effect  to  by,  an  innuendo  or 
innuendoes. 

In'nu-it  (Tn'u  it),  n.  pi.  The  Eskimos  of  America,  as  dis¬ 
tinguished  from  the  Yuit,  or  Eskimos  of  Asia;  sometimes, 
the  Arctic  Eskimos,  as  distinguished  from  the  Aleuts.  In- 
nuil  (as  also  Yuit )  means  “  men,”  and  is  the  name  these 
Eskimos  give  themselves. 

ln-nu'mer-a-ble  (T-nu'mer-d-b’l;  Tn-nu'-),  a.  [L.  innu- 
merabilis.  See  in-  not ;  numerable.]  1.  Too  many  to  be 
numbered  or  counted  ;  indefinitely  numerous;  numberless. 

Innumerable  as  the  stars  of  night.  Milton. 

2.  Characterized  by  vast  or  countless  number.  “  The  in¬ 
numerable  caravan.”  Bryant. 

in-nu'mer  ous  (-fis),  a.  [L.  innumerosus ,  innumerus.  See 
numerous.]  Numberless;  innumerable.  Rare.  Tennyson. 
in  nu-tri'tlon  (Tn'u-trTsh'ftn ;  Tn'nu-),  n.  Want  of  nutri¬ 
tion  ;  failure  of  nourishment, 
in  nu  tri'tious  (-trtsh'fis),  a.  Not  nutritious. 

I'no  (i'no),  n.  [L.,  fr.  Gr.  Tpw.]  Gr.  Myth.  A  daughter 
of  Cadmus  who,  after  her  mad  paramour,  Athamas,  had 
slain  one  of  their  two  sons,  threw  herself  and  the  other  son, 
Melicertes,  into  the  sea.  She  was  changed  by  the  gods 
into  the  sea  goddess  Leucothea  ;  Melicertes  became  the  sea 
god  Palxmon. 

in'O-  (Tn'o- ;  I'no-).  A  combining  form  from  Greek  19,  iv 69, 

muscle ,  nerves ,  strength. 

inob-serv'ance  (TiU5b-zGr'vdns),  n.  [L.  inobservantia  : 
cf.  F.  inobservance.']  1.  Waut  of  attention;  heedlessness. 
2.  Failure  to  observe  ;  nonobservance, 
inob-serv'ant  (-vant),  a.  [L.  inobservans.  See  in-  not  ; 
observant.]  Not  observant ;  regardless  ;  heedless.  — in'- 
ob  serv'ant  ly,  adr.  —  in  ob  serv'ant  ness.  n. 
in-OC'u  la-ble  (Tn-5k'u-ld-b’l),  a.  [See  inoculate.]  Capa¬ 
ble  of  being  inoculated.  — in-OC  U-la-bil'i  ty  (-bTl'T-tt),  n. 
in-OC'U-late  (-lat),  v.  t.  ;  in-oc'u-lat'ed  (-lat/ed)  ;  in-oc'u- 
lat'ing  (-lat'Tng).  [L.  inoculaius ,  p.  p.  of  inocu/are  to 
ingraft ;  in-  in,  on  -f-  oculare  to  furnish  with  eyes,  fr. 
oculus  an  eye,  also,  a  bud.  See  ocular.]  1.  To  bud  ;  to 
insert  a  bud  into,  or  graft  by  budding,  as  a  tree  or  other 
plant.  Obs. 

2.  Med.  To  communicate  a  disease  to  (a  person  or  animal) 
by  inserting  its  virus  in  the  skin  or  flesh.  See  inoculation. 

3.  Fig.  :  To  introduce  something  into  the  mind  of  ;  — 
used  esp.  of  harmful  ideas  or  principles  ;  to  imbue  ;  as,  to 
inoculate  one  with  treason  or  immorality. 

in  oc'u  late,  v.  i.  1.  To  graft  by  inserting  buds.  Obs. 

2  To  communicate  disease  by  inoculation. 

in-OC  U  la'tion  (-la'slmn),  n.  [L.  inoculatio:  cf.  F.  inocu¬ 
lation .]  1  Act,  process,  or  art  of  inoculating. 

2.  Med.  The  introduction  of  bacteria  or  other  organisms 
into  surroundings  suited  to  their  growth  ;  esp.,  the  commu¬ 
nicating  of  a  disease  to  a  person  in  health  by  inserting  its 
virus  in  his  skin  or  flesh,  in  order  to  induce  a  mild  form  of 
the  disease  which  will  secure  immunity  from  future  at¬ 
tacks.  The  use  was  formerly  limited  to  the  intentional 
communication  of  the  smallpox,  but  is  now  extended  to 
include  any  similar  introduction  of  modified  virus  ;  as,  the 
inoculation  of  rabies  by  Pasteur.  Cf.  vaccination. 

3  Agric.  a  Of  grassland,  the  covering  of  plowed  land 
witli  small  pieces  of  sod  or  turf  which  are  rolled  in  before 
seeding  with  grass  or  clover,  b  Of  soil,  the  introduction 
of  special  forms  of  microorganisms  by  means  of  infected 
soil  or  pure  cultures  to  promote  fixation  and  assimilation 
of  free  nitrogen  and  other  beneficial  activities.  Soil  inoc¬ 
ulation  is  most  extensively  practiced  in  growing  legumi¬ 
nous  crops  such  as  alfalfa,  beans,  clover,  etc. 

in  oc'u-la-tive  (-la-tTv),  a.  Med.  Characterized  by,  or 
pertaining  to,  inoculation. 

In-o'des  (Tn-o'dez),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  luujSrjt;  fibrous  ;  !?, 
i*/09,  fiber  -f-  etSo9  form.]  Bot.  A  genus  of  fan  palms,  of  the 
southern  United  States  and  the  West  Indies,  distinguished 
from  Sabal  by  their  arborescent  habit  and  by  certain 
floral  characters.  I.  palmetto  is  the  cabbage  palmetto, 
in-o'dor-ous  (fn-o'der-fts),  a.  [L.  inodorus.  See  in-  not; 
odorous.]  Emitting  no  smell ;  scentless;  odorless.  —  in- 
o'dor-ons  ly,  adv.  —  in-o'dor-ous  ness,  n. 


in'of-fen'sive  (Tn'd-fSn'sTv),  a.  [in-  not  -f-  offensive .] 
Not  offensive  ;  specif,  a  Giving  no  offense,  or  provoca¬ 
tion  ;  causing  no  uneasiness,  annoyance,  or  disturbance  ; 
unobjectionable ;  not  disagreeable,  b  Harmless ;  doing 
or  causing  no  injury  or  mischief ;  unoffending. 

Thy  inoffensive  satires  never  bite.  Dry  den. 

—  inof-fen'sive-ly^  adv.  —  in'of-fen'sive-ness,  n. 
in^Of-fFcious  (Tn'd-fTsh'Ms),  a.  [L.  inojfficiosus :  cf.  F.  in- 

officieux.  See  in- not ;  officious.]  1.  Indifferent  to  obli¬ 
gation  or  duty  ;  not  civil  or  courteous  ;  disobliging.  Obs. 

Thou  drown’st  thyself  in  inofficious  sleep.  Ji.  Jonson. 

2.  Law .  Regardless  of,  or  contrary  to,  natural  duty  ;  un- 
dutiful ;  —  commonly  said  in  the  Civil  law  of  a  testament 
(lnofficiosum  testamentumj  made  void  by  law  because  depriv¬ 
ing  an  heir  of  his  legitim. 

3.  Void  of  office  or  function  ;  inoperative. 

—  in  of  li'cious-ly,  adv.  —  in'of-fi'cious-ness,  n. 

-inol.  Org.  Chem.  A  suffix  used  in  naming  unsaturated 

alcohols  of  the  acetylene  series  ;  as,  pro  pm  0/.  Off.  Nom. 
in  op'er-a-ble  (in-5p'er-d-b’l),  a.  Surg.  Not  suitable  for 
operation,  as,  an  inoperable  tumor;  inoperable  cases, 
in  op'er  a  tive  (-a-tlv),  a.  Not  operative;  not  active; 

producing  no  effect ;  as,  laws  made  inoperative  by  neglect, 
in  o-per'cu  late  (-o-pQr'ku-lat),  a.  Bot.  <1-  Zool.  Having 
110  operculum,  as  certain  gastropod  shells,  or  mosses, 
in  op  por  tune'  (Tn-Sp'tfr-tun'),  a.  [L.  inopportunus.  See 
in-  not ;  opportune.]  Not  opportune  ;  inconvenient ;  un¬ 
seasonable  ;  unsuitable. 

No  visit  could  have  been  more  inopportune  T.  Hook. 

—  in-op  por  tune'ly,  adv. — in-op  por  tune'ness.  n. 

in  op  por  tun'ist  (-tun'ist),  n.  A  person  who  holds  that 
a  course  of  action  or  policy  is  inopportune  ;  esp.  [cap.] 
Eccl.  Hist.,  one  of  those  members  of  the  Vatican  Council 
(1870)  who  opposed  the  promulgation  of  the  dogma  of 
papal  infallibility,  as  inopportune.  —  in-op'por-tun'lst,  a. 
The  inopportumst  bishops  of  France  and  Germany.  E.  Purcell. 
in  op  por  tu'ni  ty  (-tTI'nT-ti ),  n.  State  or  quality  of  being 
inopportune  ;  unseasonableness. 

in-or'dl-na-cy  (Tn-6r'dT-nd-sT),  n.  State  or  quality  of 
being  inordinate  ;  excessiveness  ;  also,  an  inordinate  act ; 
as,  the  inordinacy  of  love  or  desire.  Bare. 
in-or'di-nate  (-nut),  a.  [L.  inordinatus  disordered.  See 
in-  not;  ordinate.]  1.  Lacking  order  or  right  arrange¬ 
ment  ;  disordered  ;  disorderly  ;  unregulated  ;  unrestrained. 
2.  Not  limited  to  rules  prescribed,  nor  to  the  usual  bounds ; 
excessive;  immoderate;  disorderly ;  intemperate  ;  as,  in¬ 
ordinate  persons.  “  Inordin at e  desires.”  Milton. 

3-  Math.  Not  in  regular  order  ;  —  said  of  the  terms  of  a 
proportion  ;  also,  not  regular  ;  —  said  of  a  polygon.  Obs. 
Syn.  —  See  excessive. 

—  ln-or'di  nate-ly,  adv.  —  in-or'di-nate-ness,  n. 

in  or-gan'Ic  (Tn'Sr-gSn'Tk),  a.  [in-  not  -f-  organic :  cf.  F. 
inorganique.']  1.  Not  organic ;  specif. :  a  Designating, 
or  composed  of,  matter  other  than  animal  or  vegetable  ; 
hence,  forming  or  belonging  to  the  inanimate  world  ;  as, 
inorganic  nature  ;  inorganic  bodies,  b  Chem.  Designat¬ 
ing,  or  pertaining  to,  the  branch  of  chemistry  which  treats 
of  all  substances  but  those  called  organic.  See  chemistry. 
C  Not  forming,  or  not  characteristic  of,  an  organism  ; 
esp.,  not  appropriate  or  natural  to  structure,  design,  or 
normal  development ;  wanting  or  impairing  organization  ; 
as,  inorganic  elements  in  a  design  ;  inorganic  societies, 
d  Philol.  Not  essential  or  belonging  to  the  organism  or 
normal  structure  of  a  word ;  extraneous ;  as  the  s  in  de¬ 
mesne ,  which  merely  marks  the  length  of  the  preceding  e. 
2.  Not  furnished  with  or  mediated  by  bodily  organs.  B. 
Speak,  Spirit !  from  thine  inorganic  voice 
I  only  know  that  thou  art  moving  near.  Shelley. 

in-or  gan  i-za'tlon  (Tn-6r/gan-T-za'shfm  ;  -I-za'shwn),  n. 

State  of  being  without  organization. 
ln-OS'cu-late  (1  n-5s'ku-lat),  v.  i.  dr  t.;  in-os'cu-lat'ed  (-lat'- 
6d)  ;  in-os'cu-lat/ing  (-lat'Tng).  [in-  in  -f-  osculate.']  1.  To 
unite  by  apposition  or  contact,  as  tw'o  tubular  vessels  at 
their  extremities  ;  to  anastomose. 

2.  To  unite  or  join  so  as  to  become  or  make  as  one  or  con¬ 
tinuous  ;  to  blend. 

The  several  monthly  divisions  of  the  journal  may  inosculate , 
but  not  the  several  volumes.  He  Quincey. 

in-OS  cu-la'tion  (-la'shzm),  n.  Act  or  process  of  inosculat¬ 
ing,  as  of  blood  vessels ;  anastomosis ;  hence,  in  general,  a 
uniting  so  as  to  become  as  one  or  continuous  ;  blending, 
in-os'ic  (Tn-bs'Tk;  I-nos'-)  )  a.  [Gr.  19,  a'09,  muscle,  fiber.] 
ln'O-sin'ic  (Tn'o-sTn'Tk)  j  Chem.  Pertaining  to  or  desig¬ 
nating  an  amorphous  acid  containing  phosphorus,  obtained 
from  the  flesh  of  certain  animals. 

in'O  Site  (Tn'o-slt ;  277),  n.  [Gr.  c9,  Jyo9,  muscle,  fiber.] 
Chem.  A  white  crystalline  substance,  C0Hn(OH)c,  exist¬ 
ing  in  three  optically  different  modifications.  The  inactive 
variety  is  found  in  certain  animal  tissues  and  fluids,  esp.  in 


In  no-cen'tious.r/. Innocent.  Obs. 
in'no-cent-ize',  r.  t.  To  whip  or 
euort  with,  as  a  person  found 
abed  on  Innocents’  Day.  Obs. 
in'no-cent-nes8.  n.  See-Npss. 
in  no-cu'i-ty  (Tn/<5-ku'T-tY),  n. 
[Cf.  F.  innocuite.]  Innocuous¬ 
ness.  Rare. 

in'no-date,  v.  t.  [L.  innodatvs , 

.  p.  of  innodare  ;  in-  in  +  nodus 
not.]  To  hind  in  or  as  if  in  a 
knot;  to  include  in  an  interdict. 

Obs.  [able.  I 

in-nom'ber-a  ble.  d*  innumbek-J 
ln-nom'i-na  ble,  a.  [L.  innomi- 
nabilis.]  Not  to  be  named.  Obs. 
or  R.  —  in-nom'i  na-bles,  n.  pi. 
Breeches;  trousers.  Humorous. 
in-nom  i-na'ta  (T-nbm'T-na'td), 
«.  [L.]  a  PI.  Of  INNOMINATUM. 
b  An  innominate  artery  or  vein, 
in-nom'i-nat  ed  (Tn-nOm'T-nat'- 
Cd;  Y-nfim'-),rt.  Unnamed.  Rare. 
II  in  no'mi-ne  Do'mi-ni  (nBm'T- 
ne  d5m'T-nI).  [L.J  In  the  name 
of  the  Lord. 

in-nor'mi-ty.  +  enormity. 

II  in  no'ti3.  [L.]  In  the  notes, 
in  no-va'tion-al,  a.  Innovative. 
Rare.  [  Rare.\ 

in'no  va/to-ry.  a.  Innovative.  | 
innowe.  enow. 
in-noy'and-ness.  n.  [in-  not  -f 
an  old  p.  p.  of  ;/o?/,  v.  -f  -new.] 
Innocence.  Obs. 
in'nu-ate,  r.  t.  [L.  innuere.'] 
To  insinuate  ;  intimate.  Obs. 

II  in  nu'bi-bus.  [L.l  In  the 
clouds. 


in-nu'bi-lous,  a.  [L.  innubilus. 
See  nubilousJ  Cloudless.  Obs. 
||  in  nu'ce.  [L.]  In  a  nut  ;  in 
a  nutshell. 

in  num'ber-a-ble,  o.  [F.  innom- 
brable.]  Innumerable.  Obs.  — 
in-num'ber-a  bly.  adv.  Obs. 
in-nn  mer-a  bil'i-ty,  n.  Innu- 
merableness  [-ness.  | 

in-nu'mer-a-ble-neas.  w.  See| 
in-nu'mer-a-bly,  adv.  of  innu¬ 
merable.  See -ly. 
in-nu'mer-al,  a.  [L.  innume- 
ralis.  1  Innumerable.  Obs. 
in-nn'mer-ate.in-nu  mer-a'tion, 
etc.  d*  enumerate,  etc. 
in-nn'mered.  [L.  innumc- 

ratus. J  Unnumbered.  Obs. 
in-nu'trt-ent  (T-nu'trT-<‘nt  ;  Yn- 
nfl'-),  a.  See  in-,  not. 
in-nu'trl-tive  (Y-nu'trY-tYv  ;  Yn- 
11O Innutritions, 
inn'yard  ’,//.  The  yard  of  an  inn. 
in  o-be' di  ene®,  -en-cv,  n.  [L. 
inoboedientia  :  cf.  OF.  inobedi¬ 
ence.]  Disobedience.  Obs. 
in  o-b®'di-ent/i.  [L .inoboediens, 
p.  pr.  of  inoboe  dire :  cf.  OF.  ino- 
bedient.  See  obedient.]  Disobe¬ 
dient.  Obs.  or  Scot.  Sr  Dial.  Eny. 

—  n.  One  disobedient.  Obs. 

—  in'o-be'di-ent-ly,  adv.  Obs. 
in'o-bei'sance,  n.  (OF.  inobets- 
sanre.  ]  Disobedience.  Obs. 

in  o-bei'eant,  a.  [OF.  inobeis- 
savt  ]  Disobedient.  Obs. 
in-oVli-gal'i-ty,  n.  Want  of 
obligatoriness.  Obs.  [Rare.  I 
in/ob-nox'ious,  a.  Inoffensive.  | 


in  ob-scur'a-ble,  a.  That  can 
not  be  obscured.  Rare. 
in  ob-aerv'a-ble.  a.  See  in-,  not. 
in  ob  serv'an-cy  (Y  n/5  b-z  ft  r'- 
vrtn-aYf.  ;/.  Inobservance.  Rare. 
in-ob  8er-va'tion,  n.  [Cf.  F. 
inobservation.]  Inobservance. 
Rare.  [0b#.| 

in  obtain 'able,  a.  See  in-,  not.  | 
in  ob-tru'sive,  a.  Unobtrusive. 
—  in  ob-tru'sive-ly,  adr.—  in7- 
ob-trn'sive-neBs,  n.  All  Rare. 
in  o-car'pin  (Yn'o-kiir'pYn  ;  V- 
nfi-b  n.  [ino-  +  Gr.  Kapnos 
fruit.]  Chem  A  red,  gummy 
coloring  matter,  said  to  be  ex¬ 
tracted  from  the  colorless  iuice 
of  Bocoa ,  syn .Tnonarpus,  eaulis. 
In  o-car'puB  (-kar'p«7s),w.  [NL. 
See  1 N oca  rim  n  .]  Bot.  Syn.  of 
Bocoa.  [occupation.! 

in-oc  cu-na'tion.  n.  Want  of  | 
In  o-cer'a-mus  <  Tn'o-scr'd-mi/s: 
I'no-),  n.  [NL.  ;  ino-  +  Gr.  k4- 
p«jU09  an  earthen  vessel.]  Pa¬ 
le  on.  An  extinct  genus  of  large 
bivalve  mollusks  of  the  family 
Aviculid®,  esp.  characteristic  of 
the  Cretaceous.  The  shell  is  oval 
or  oblong,  with  prominent  urn- 
hones,  concentric  ridges,  and  a 
long  toothless  hinge, 
lnoch-  +  enough. 
in-oc'u-lar  (Y  n-5  k'ft-l  d  r),  a. 
Zool.  Inserted  in  a  notch  in  the 
corner  of  the  eye,  ns  antenn®. 
ln-oc'n-la  tor  (Yn-Ck'O-la't^r), 
n.  [L.]  One  that  inoculates. 


inoculer.  r.  t.  To  inoculate.  Obs 
in-oc'u-li8t  (-list),  a.  [F .  inocu- 
liste.]  Med.  One  who  practices 
or  favors  inoculation.  Rare. 
in-o'di-ate,  r.  /.  [/«-  in  4-  L. 

odium  hatred.]  To  make  odious 
or  hateful.  Obs. 
in-o'dor-ate,  a.  Inodorous.  Obs. 
inoffe.  *r  enough. 
in  of-fend'ing.  a.  See  in-,  not. 
in  of-fl'cial  (Yiutf-f Ish'tfl),  a. 
See  in-,  not.  [cial.I 

in  of-fi'cial-ly.  adr.  of  inoffi-I 
in  of-fi  ci-os'i-ty  d  nV»-fYsh'Y- 
5s'Y-tI), //.  I in  fficiousness.  li 
I  in'o-gen  (Yn'r-jfin;  I'no-),  11. 
[ino-  ■+■  -yen.]  Physiol.  A  com¬ 
plex  nitrogenous  substance, 
which,  by  Hermann’s  hypothe¬ 
sis,  is  continually  d< . . posed 

j  and  reproduced  in  the  muscles. 

in  o-gen'e-siB  (-j  €  u'r-a  Y  s),  n. 

I  [ino-  4-  -yenesis.]  Med.  Forma- 
I  tion  of  fibrous  tissue.  —  in  o- 
gen'ic  (-Yk),  a. 
inogh.  +  enough. 
inoghe.  +  enow. 
in-oil',  d*  end il. 
in'o-lith  (Yn'C-lfth  ;  T'nt-),  n. 

1  [ino-  4-  -lith.]  M>  d.  A  fibrinous 
concretion.  [to  take.  Obs.  I 
i-nome.  i-nomen,;-.  p.  of  nim.J 
in-om'i-nou8.  a.  Tim-  not  4-  0//11- 
\nous.]  Ill-omened.  Rare. 

||  In  om'ni-a  pa-ra'tuB.  [L.] 
Ready  for  all  tilings, 
in-one'  (Yn-wiln'),  t.  [in-  in 
4-  one.  Ct.  ATONE.]  To  unite.  R. 
I  ||  in'o-pem  me  co'pi-a  fe'cit. 


[L.|  Abundance  made  me  poor. 
Ovid  ( Metamorphoses ,  III. 
in-op  er-a'tion.  ».  [L.  inopera n 
to  effect :  in-  in  4-  operari 
to  operate.]  Inworking.  Obs. 
in-op'er-a-tive-ne8B,  n.  See 

-NESS. 

in  o-per'cu  lar  (Yn'o-pOr'kO- 
ldr),  a.  Inoperculate.  Rare. 
In  o-per  cu-la'ta  (-1  a't  a),  n.  pi. 
[NL.j  Zool.  An  old  division  of 
the  pulnionate  gastropods,  in 
whicn  the  shell  has  no  opercu¬ 
lum.  It  is  equiv.  to Pulmonata  in 
its  restricted  and  modern  sense, 
in  o-per'cu-late  (-pflr'kff-Utt), 
n.  An  inoperculate  animal,  esp. 
one  of  the  Inoperculatu. 
in  o-pex'i-a (-pek'sY-d),M.  [NL.; 
ino-  4-  -pe.ria.]  Med.  Tendency 
to  coagulation. 

in-op'i-na-ble.  a.  See  in-,  not. 
Obs.  —  in-op 'i  na-bly.  adr.  Obs. 
in  op'i-nate.  a.  [L.  inopinatus. 
See  in-  not  :  opine.]  Unexpect¬ 
ed.  Obs.  —  in -op 'i -nate-lv.  adr. 
Obs.  I  expected.  R.  I 

in'o-pine.  a.  [L.  inopinus.]  Un-| 
in-op'i-ouB,  a.  [L.  1  nopiosus,  fr. 
inopia  want.]  Poor.  Obs. 
in-op  por-tun'iem  (Y  n-6  p'd  r- 
tQn'Yz’m),  n.  See  -ism. 
in  op-pres'Bive  (Yn/<3-pres'Yv), 
a.  See  in-,  not. 

in  op-pug'na  ble  (Yn'0-pQg'nd- 
b’l),  a.  See  in-,  not. 

||  in'op®  con-Bi'li-i  (Yn'ttps  k5n- 
sYl'Y-I).  [L.]  Lacking  in  coun¬ 
sel.  Livy  (xxvi.  18). 


in-op'u-lent.  a.  See  in-,  not. 

in-orb',  v.  t.  To  ensphere  or 

encircle. 

in-or'der.  v.  t  To  order.  Obs. 
in-or'der-ly,  a  Sr  adv.  See  in-, 
not.  [Oft*.  I 

in-or'di-nan-cy,  w.  Inordinacy.  | 
in-or'di  na-ry.  a.  Inordinate  ; 
unusual.  Obs. 

in-or  di-na'tion,  n.  [L.  xnordi- 
7i  at  io.]  Inordinateness.  Obs. 
in  or-gan'i-cal,  a.  Inorganic. 
Obs  [organic.| 

in  or  gan'I-cal-ly,  adv.  of  in- 
in  or-gan'i-ty,  n.  Quality  of 
being  without  organs.  Obs. 
in-or'gan-iz-a-ble  (Tn-Or'gdn-Tz- 
d-b’l),  a.  See  in-,  not.  [not.| 
in-or'gan-ized  (-Tzd),  a.  See  in-, | 
in-or  gan  og'ra-phy  (-ftg'rd-fY). 
n.  [inorganic  4-  -yraphy.]  The 
science  of  inorganic  things.  R. 
in  o-rig'i-nate  ( YiUG-rYj'Y-nat), 
a.  Not  originated.  [ish.I 
i-norisched  Ohs.  p.  p.  of  nouk-| 
inorm.  etc.  +  enorm,  etc. 
in'or-nate'.  a.  See  in-,  not.' 
in  or-thog'ra-phy, »/.  Bad  spell¬ 
ing.  Obs. 

in/o-scle-ro'si8(Yn/0-8kl?-r5'8Ye; 

I'nft-),  n.  [NL.  ;  ino-  4-  sclerosis.] 
Med.  Fibrous  sclerosis. 
in'o-Bin  (Yn'C-sYn;  T'nC-),  n. 
Chem.  Inosite. 

in  o-Bi-tu'ri-a  (-sI-tn'rY-d),  n. 
[NL.;  inosite  4-  -uria.]  Med.  The 
presence  of  inosite  in  the  urine. 
in/OB-ten'8i-ble,  a.  See  in-,  not. 
—  in/OB-ten'si-bly,  adv. 


(ood,  fo”ot ;  out,  oil ;  chair  ;  go  ;  sing,  iqk  ;  «»en,  thin;  nature,  verdure  (250) ;  K  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144) ;  bon  ;  yet ;  zh  =  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Gcidb. 
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INSANITY 


the  muscles  of  the  heart  and  lungs,  also  in  some  plants, 
as  in  unripe  peas,  beans,  potato  sprouts,  etc.  It  lias  a  sweet 
taste,  and  was  formerly  regarded  as  a  carbohydrate,  iso¬ 
meric  with  dextrose,  but  is  an  aromatic  compound  (a  hex- 
ahydric,  hexa-hydroxyl  derivative  of  benzene). 
ln-OX'i-dlze  (Tn-<5k'sT-diz),  v.  t.  ;  in-ox'i-dized  (-dizd)  ;  in- 
ox'i-diz'ing  (-diz'Tng).  To  prevent  or  hinder  from  oxida¬ 
tion,  rust,  or  decay  ;  as,  an  inoxidizing  process, 
in'pa  tient  (Tn'pa'shent),  n.  A  patient  who  receives  lodging 
and  food,  as  well  as  treatment,  in  a  hospital  or  an  infirma¬ 
ry  ;  —  distinguished  from  outpatient. 

II  In  per  so'nam  (Tn  per-so'nam).  [L.]  Law.  a  Against  a 
particular  person,  as  distinguished  from  the  world  in  gen¬ 
eral  ;  —  used  to  designate  rights  enforceable  against  a  defi¬ 
nite  person  or  persons ;  as,  rights  in  personam  include  con¬ 
tract  rights,  rights  arising  from  the  domestic  relations 
and  fiduciary  relations,  b  Against  the  person,  as  distin¬ 
guished  from  things ;  thus,  courts  of  equity  are  said  to 
act  in  personam.  Disting,  from  in  rein ,  in  both  senses, 
in'pour  (Tn'por'),  n.  A  pouring  in ;  an  instreaming  ;  inrush. 
In-pour'  (Tn-por' ;  201),  v.  i.  &  t.  To  pour  in. 
ln'put'  (Tn'poot'),  n.  That  which  is  put  in  ;  specif.  :  a 
Money  put  in  or  contributed  ;  a  contribution.  Scot. 

I  will  have  back  my  input  at  the  least.  Scott 

b  Mech.  Power  or  energy  put  into  a  machine,  electric  stor¬ 
age  battery,  or  the  like,  as  distinguished  from  output. 
in'quest  (In'kwSst),  n.  [ME.  enqueste ,  OF.  enqueste ,  F. 
enquete ,  LL.  inquesla ,  for  inquisita ,  fr.  L.  inquirere.  See 
inquire.]  1.  Law.  a  Judicial  or  official  inquiry  or  exami¬ 
nation,  esp.  before  a  jury  ;  as,  a  coroner’s  inquest ;  an  in¬ 
quest  to  fix  damages,  b  A  body  of  men,  esp.  a  jury,  assem¬ 
bled  to  hold  such  an  inquiry,  c  The  finding  of  the  jury  upon 
such  inquiry,  or  the  document  recording  it. 

2.  Inquiry  ;  investigation  ;  a  quest ;  a  search.  Obs.  or  R. 

The  laborious  and  vexatious  inquest  that  the  soul  must  make 
after  science.  South 

Inquest  of  office,  an  inquiry  made,  by  authority  or  direction 
of  the  proper  officer,  into  matters  affecting  the  rights  and 
interests  of  the  crown  or_of  the  state,  as  escheat  of  lands. 
In- qui'e  tude  (Tn-kwi'e-tud),  n.  [L.  inquietudo:  cf.  F.  in¬ 
quietude.']  Disturbed  state;  uneasiness;  restlessness; 
disquietude  ;  also,  pi.,  disquieting  or  anxious  thoughts, 
ln'qul-line  (Tn'kwi-lln  ;  -ltn),  n.  [L.  inquilinus  a  tenant, 
lodger.]  Zo'61.  An  animal,  esp.  one  of  certain  Hymenoptera, 
that  lives  habitually  in  the  nest  or  abode  of  some  other  spe¬ 
cies,  in  many  cases  without  causing  inconvenience  to  the 
host  other  than  by  consuming  some  of  its  food  ;  a  guest;  a 
commensal.  —  a.  Having  the  character  of  an  inquiline. 
lnquiline  bee,  gallfly.  =  guest  bee,  gallfly.  See  Inquiline. 
In  quir'a-ble  (Tn-kwir'd-b’l),  a.  Capable  of  being  inquired 
into  ;  subject  or  liable  to  inquiry. 

In  quire'  (Tn-kwir'),  v.  t. ;  -quired'  (-kwird') ;  -quir'ing 
(-kwir'Tng).  [ME.  enqueren ,  inqueren ,  OF.  enquerre ,  F. 
enquerir ,  L.  inquirere ,  inquisitum ;  in-  in  -f-  quaerere  to 
seek.  See  quest  a  seeking ;  cf.  inquiry.]  1.  To  search, 
or  search  into  ;  to  investigate  ;  examine.  Obs. 

2.  To  ask  about  or  ask  ;  to  seek  to  know  by  asking  or  ques¬ 
tioning;  to  make  examination  or  inquiry  respecting. 

Having  thus  at  length  inquired  the  truth  concerning  law  Milton. 

3.  To  interrogate  ;  question.  Obs. 

4-  To  search  or  ask  for  ;  to  seek  ;  —  often  with  out.  Obs. 

Take  leave  of  thy  old  master,  and  inquire 

My  lodging  out.  Shak. 

6.  Erroneously,  to  call  or  name.  Obs.  Spenser. 

Syn.  —  Catechize,  examine,  interpellate;  doubt,  dispute, 
challenge.  —  Ask,  inquire,  interrogate,  question,  query. 
Ask,  as  here  compared  (see  ask),  is  the  general  term  for  put¬ 
ting  a  question  ;  as,  “  The  hign  priest  then  asked  Jesus  .  .  . 
of  his  doctrine.  Jesus  answered  him, .  .  .  Why  askest  thou 
me  ?  ask  them  which  heard  me  ”  ( John  xviii.  19-21).  To 
inquire  is  to  ask  for  information  ;  it  may  or  may  not  imply 
authority  in  the  one  who  asks ;  as,  “  If  you  will  pass  to 
where  you  are  bound,  you  must  inquire  your  way”  (Shak.) ; 
a  commission  to  inquire  into  an  abuse.  To  question  is  to 
inquire  by  putting  repeated  questions  ;  in  the  sense  of 
44  calling  in  question  ”  it  implies  distrust  or  hostility  ;  as, 
“  Her  father  loved  me ;  oft  invited  me ;  still  questioned  me 
the  story  of  my  life,  from  year  to  year”  (Shak.) ;  to  ques¬ 
tion  one’s  veracity.  To  interrogate  is  to  question  for¬ 
mally  or  systematically,  esp.  in  order  to  elicit  some  par¬ 
ticular  information  ;  as, 44  They  proceeded  most  severely, 
and  examined  many  witnesses  .  .  .  whom  they  interrogat¬ 
ed,  not  only  upon  the  express  words  of  the  statute,  but  up¬ 
on  all  .  .  .  collateral  or  presumptive  circumstances  ”  (Bur¬ 
net).  To  query  (occasionally  formal  or  bookish  (or  ask)  is  in 
modern  usage  to  call  tentatively  in  question,  or  to  mark 
as  doubtful ;  as,  to  query  the  correctness  of  a  reading. 

In  quire',  v.  i.  1.  To  ask  a  question  ;  to  seek  for  truth  or 
information  by  putting  queries ;  to  ask. 

Then  David  inquired  of  the  Lord  yet  again  1  Sam.  xxiii.  4 


2.  To  seek  to  learn  anything  by  recourse  to  the  proper 
means  of  knowledge  ;  to  make  examination  or  investigation. 

And  inquire 

Gladly  into  the  ways  of  God  with  man.  Milton. 
ln-quir'er  (Tn-kwir'er),  n.  One  who  inquires;  a  seeker; 
questioner  ;  investigator. 

in  quir'ing  (tn-kwir'tng),  p.  pr.  tC-  vb.  n.  of  inquire.  Esp. : 
p.  a.  Given  to  inquiry  ;  investigative ;  inquisitive  ;  as,  an 
inquiring  mind. 

in  quir'y  (Tn-kwir'T  ;  see  note  below),  n.  ;  pi.  -quiries  (-Tz). 
[See  inquire.]  An  inquiring  -r  specif.  :  a  Seeking  ;  search  for 
truth,  information,  or  knowledge  ;  examination  into  facts  or 
principles  ;  research  ;  investigation  ;  as,  physical  inquiries. 

All  that  is  wanting  to  the  perfection  of  this  art  will  undoubt¬ 
edly  be  found,  if  able  men  .  .  .  will  make  inquiry  into  it.  Dryden. 
b  A  seeking  for  information  by  asking  questions  ;  interro¬ 
gation  ;  a  question  or  questioning. 

Nor  by  inquiry  learn,  nor  guess  by  aim  Spenser. 
Syn. —Interrogation,  interrogatory,  question,  query, 
scrutiny,  investigation,  research.  See  examination. 
jgp*  The  pronunciation  Tn'kwT-rT,  though  not  recognized 
by  orthoepists,  is  sometimes  used  by  good  speakers, 
in  qui-si'tion  (Tn'kwT-zTsh'wn),  n.  [L.  inquisitio :  cf.  F. 
inquisition.  See  inquire  ;  cf.  inquest.]  1.  Act  of  inquiring  ; 
inquiry ;  search  ;  examination  ;  investigation. 

As  I  could  learn  through  earnest  inquisition.  Latimer 

2.  Law.  A  judicial  or  official  inquiry  or  examination  be¬ 
fore  a  jury,  as  for  ascertaining  taxable  property,  fixing  the 
guilt  of  nuisances,  etc.  ;  also,  the  finding  of  the  jury.  = 
inquest  a  &  C. 

3.  [cap.]  R.  C.  Ch.  A  court  or  tribunal  for  the  discovery, 
examination,  and  punishment  of  heretics.  The  general  tri¬ 
bunal  (officially  called  the  Holy  Office)  for  suppression  of 
heresy  was  developed  under  Innocent  III.  (Pope  1198-1216) 
and  Gregory  IX.  (Pope  1227-41).  Its  operations  were  chiefly 
confined  to  Spain,  Portugal,  and  their  dependencies,  and 
apart  of  Italy.  The  Spanish  Inquisition,  as  reorganized 
and  put  under  state  control  tow  ard  the  end  of  the  15th  cen¬ 
tury,  in  the  16th  century  conducted  its  proceedings  with 
notorious  cruelty.  The  Inquisition  was  abolished  in  France 
in  1772  and  in  Spain,  finally,  in  1834.  The  Congregation  of 
the  Holy  Office  still  exists,  its  chief  concern  now  being 
with  heretical  writings. 

Syn.  —  See  examination. 

in  qui-si'tion.  v.  t.  tC*  i.  To  make  inquisition  or  inquiry ; 

to  subject  to  inquisitional  examination.  Obs.  or  R. 
inqui si'tion  al  (-51),  a.  [Cf.  LL.  inquisitionalis.]  Relat¬ 
ing  to  inquiry  or  inquisition  ;  inquisitorial  ;  also,  of  or  per¬ 
taining  to,  or  characteristic  of,  the  Inquisition. 

All  the  inquisitional  rigor  .  .  executed  upon  books.  Milton. 

in'qui-si'tion-ist,  n.  Ail  officer  of  the  Inquisition,  or  user 
of  its  methods  :  an  inquisitor. 

in  quis'i-tive  (Tn-kwTz'T-tTv),  a.  [ME.  &  F.  inqnisitif.] 

1.  Given  to  examination,  investigation,  or  research  ;  in¬ 
quiring;  searching;  curious. 

A  young,  inquisitive ,  and  sprightly  genius.  I  Watts. 

2.  Disposed  to  ask  questions;  improperly  curious  about 
matters  which  do  not  concern  the  inquirer. 

A  wise  man  is  not  inquisitive  about  things  impertinent.  Broome 
Syn.  —  Prying,  meddling,  meddlesome.  See  curious. 

—  in-quis'i-tive  ly,  adv.  —  in  quisi  tive  ness,  n. 
in-quis'i-tor(-ter),  n.  [F .inquisiteur.  See  inquire.]  One  who 

inquires  or  makes  inquisition  ;  specif.  :  a  Law.  One  wdiose 
official  duty  it  is  to  examine  and  inquire, as  coroners, sheriffs, 
etc.  b  R.  C.  Ch.  A  member  or  officer  of  the  Inquisition. 
Inquisitor  General  The  chief  officer  of  a  natipnal  court 
of  inquisition  ;  as,  the  Inquisitor  General  of  Spain, 
in-quis'i  to'ri-al  (Tn-kwTz'T-to'rT-al ;  201),  a.  [Cf.  F.  in¬ 
quisitorial.]  1.  Pertaining  to,  or  having  the  nature  or 
function  of,  a  court  of  inquisition,  or  ’’esembling  its  prac¬ 
tices  ;  of  or  pertaining  to  inquisitors. 

2.  Pertaining  to,  or  of  the  nature  of,  inquisition  ;  charac¬ 

teristic  of  inquisition  or  inquisitors  ;  making  rigorous  or  ob¬ 
noxious  inquiry;  searching  ;  prying;  as,  inquisitorial  power. 
“Illiberal  and  inquisitorial  abuse.”  F.  Blackbume. 

3.  Law.  Designating,  or  pertaining  to,  that  system  of 
criminal  procedure  in  which  the  judge  also  acts  as  prosecu¬ 
tor,  or  in  which  the  proceedings  are  secretly  conducted ;  — 
opposed  to  accusatorial. 

Of  the  two  systems,  accusatory  or  inquisitorial,  —  the  first 
meaning  the  right  ol  the  accused  to  defend  himself,  the  sec¬ 
ond  meaning  the  right  of  the  state  to  examine  any  legal  offense 
in  private  in  order  to  iasure  the  safety  of  society,  —  the  accusatory 
is  gaining  ground  in  every  country  *  Encyc.  Jirit. 

—  in  quis  i  to'ri  al  ly  ,  adv.  —  ln-quis'i-to'ri-al-ness,  n. 

in  rem  (Tn  rgin).  JL.J  Law.  Lit.,  in  or  against  a  (or  the) 
thing  :  —  used  :  a  Of  any  right  (called  right,  or  jug,  in  rem) 
of  such  a  nature  as  to  be  available  over  its  subject  without 
reference  to  one  person  more  than  another,  or,  as  gener¬ 


ally  expressed,  a  right  competent,  or  available,  against  all 
persons.  Rights  in  rem  include  not  alone  rights  over 
physical  property,  but  all  rights  available  against  all  per¬ 
sons  indifferently,  as  those  of  life,  liberty, and  reputation, 
b  Of  actions  for  recovering  or  reducing  to  possession  or 
enjoyment  a  specific  object,  as  in  the  enforcement  of  mari¬ 
time  liens  against  a  vessel,  which  is  made  the  defendant 
by  a  sort  of  personification.  Most  actions  for  the  specific 
recovery  of  property  in  English  and  American  law  are  in 
the  nature  of  actions  in  personam  against  a  person  alleged 
to  be  unlawfully  withholding  the  property, 
in'ro'  (Tn'ro'),  n.  [Jap.  inro  ;  in  seal  -f-  rb  box.]  A  small 
closed  receptacle  or  set  of  receptacles  used  by  the  Japanese 
to  hold  medicines,  perfumes,  etc.,  and  carried  at  the  girdle, 
in'road  (Tn'rod),  n.  1.  A  sudden  or  desultory  hostile  in¬ 
cursion  or  invasion  ;  raid  ;  foray  ;  hence,  forcible  entrance 
or  encroachment  ;  an  invasion. 

2.  A  passage  or  way  in.  Obs.  <C*  R. 

Syn.  —  Incursion,  irruption.  See  invasion. 
in'run  ning  (Tn'run'Tng),  n.  Act  of  running  in  ;  specif. : 
a  Incursion.  Obs.  b  Act  or  place  of  entrance  ;  an  inlet, 
in  rup'tion  (Tn-rup'shwn),  n.  A  breaking  in  ;  irruption, 
in'rush'  (Tn'rush'),  n.  A  rush  inwards  ;  inpour, 
in-sal'i  vate  (Tn-sSl'T-vat),  v.  t. ;  -vat'ed  (-vat'Sd) ;  -vat'- 
ing  (-vat'Tng).  [See  in- in  ;  salivate.]  Physiol.  To  mix 
with  the  saliva,  as  the  food  in  eating.  —  in  sal'i-va'tion 
(-va'slmn),  n. 

in  sa  lu'bri  ous  (Tn'sri-lu'brT-ws),  a.  [L.  insalubris.  See 
salubrious.]  Not  salubrious ;  unwholesome  ;  unhealthful ; 
as,  an  insalubrious  climate. 

in  sa-lu'bri  ty  (-bri-tT),  n.  [Cf.  F.  insalubriti.]  Unhealth- 
fulness;  unwholesomeness,  as  of  climate, 
insane'  (Tn-san'),  a.  [L.  insanus.  See  in-  not;  sane.] 
1.  Unsound;  —  said  of  the  mind  ;  exhibiting  unsoundness 
or  disorder  of  mind  ;  not  sane  ;  mad  ;  deranged  in  mind  ; 


distracted.  See  insanity,  2,  and  alienatus  a  se. 

2.  Used  by,  or  appropriated  to,  insane  persons;  as,  an  in¬ 
sane  hospital.  Cf.  lunatic,  a .,  6. 

3.  Characterized  by  insanity  or  the  utmost  folly  ;  chimeri¬ 
cal  ;  unpractical ;  as,  an  insane  plan,  attempt,  etc. 

4.  Causing  insanity.  Obs.  “  The  insane  root.”  Shak. 

Syn.  — Insane,  mad,  crazy  are  here  compared  in  their 
secondary  senses  only  ;  for  technical  distinctions,  see  defs. 
Insane  implies  utter  folly  or  irrationality;  mad  adds  the 
implication  of  extravagance  or  rashness;  that  is  crazy 
which  is  wild  or  distracted,  as  with  joy,  excitement,  etc. ; 
as,  “  Yellow  coats,  pink  breeches,  sky-blue  waistcoats, 
silver  lace  .  .  .  and  I  don’t  know  what  insane  emblems  of 
servility  and  absurd  bedizenments  of  folly  ”  (Thackeray) ; 
44  What  w  ill  a  man  not  do  when  frantic  with  love  ?  .  .  .  Day 
after  day  he  would  seek  his  dear  mistress,  pour  insane 
hopes,  supplications,  rhapsodies,  raptures,  into  her  ear” 
(ia.) ;  an  desire  to  laugh  ;  44  mad  with  joy  ”  (Shelley) ; 

44  his  mad  career  ”  (id.) ; 44  How  sad  and  bad  and  mad  it  was 

—  but  then,  how  it  was  sweet!”  (R.  Browning) ;  44  Of  all 
the  glad  New  Year  .  .  .  the  maddest ,  merriest  day  ”  ( Tenny¬ 
son).  See  mania,  ecstasy. 

—  in  sane'ly,  —  In  sane'ness,  n. 

in  san'i-ta-ry  (Tn-sSn'T-ta-rT),  a.  Not  sanitary  ;  injurious 
to  health  ;  unhealthy  ;  as,  insanitary  drainage 

ln-sanT-ta'tion  (-ta'shun),  n.  Lack  of  sanitation  ;  careless 
or  dangerous  hygienic  conditions. 

in-san'i-ty  (Tn-s&n'T-tT),  n.  [L.  insanitas  unsoundness; 
cf.  insania  insanity.]  1.  State  of  being  insane  ;  unsound¬ 
ness  or  derangement  of  mind  ;  madness  ;  lunacy.  Insanity 
takes  so  many  forms  that  a  satisfactory  rigid  or  narrow 
definition  cannot  be  made.  It  may  be  congenital,  as  idiocy 
(which  see),  or  acquired.  It  does  not  include  certain  states 
of  transitory  mental  disorder,  such  as  trances,  epilepsy, 
hysteria,  delirium,  etc.  The  four  principal  types  are  mel¬ 
ancholia,  mania,  delusional  insanity,  and  dementia.  In¬ 
sanity  may  be  due  to  defective  development,  acquired  dis¬ 
ease,  or  natural  decay. 

All  power  of  fancy  over  reason  is  a  degree  of  insanity.  Johnson 
2.  For  legal  purposes,  as  sometimes  essentially  defined  : 
Such  unsoundness  of  mental  condition  as,  with  regard  to 
any  matter  under  action,  modifies  or  does  away  with  indi¬ 
vidual  legal  responsibility  or  capacity.  The  test  of  insan¬ 
ity  for  the  determination  of  legal  responsibility  or  capac¬ 
ity,  criminal  or  civil,  differs  from  that  by  which  insanity 
is  determined  for  medical  or  physiological  purposes,  with 
the  result  that  various  conditions  which  are  medically  rec¬ 
ognized  as  insane  are  not  considered  as  doing  away  with 
legal  responsibility  or  capacity.  The  rule  which  has  been 
generally  followed  in  criminal  cases  in  Great  Britain  and 
the  United  States  is  that  laid  down  in  McNaughten’s  Case 
(10  Cl.  &  Fin.  200),  as  follows  :  44  To  establish  a  defense  on 
the  ground  of  insanity,  it  must  be  clearly  proved  that, 
at  the  time  of  the  committing  of  the  act,  the  party  accused 
was  laboring  under  such  a  defect  of  reason  from  disease  of 


in  o  Bu'ri-a(Yn'f>-8Q'rY-d;  T'nd)-). 
Var  of  inosituria 
in'o-tag'ma  (-tag'md),  n  .  L. 
pi.  -mata  (-md-ta).  [NL.;  mo - 
-f-  Gr.To.yp-a  arrangement.]  Biol. 
A  hypothetical  contractile  ele¬ 
ment  of  protoplasm.  Engelmann. 
i-noted,  />  p.  ofNMTTE  Obs. 
lnou  4*  ENOW, 
inouth.  f  inw'ith.  [developed.  I 
II  in  o'vo.  [L.J  In  the  egg  ;  un-| 
inow.  4*  enow. 
in-o'wer  (Yn-5'Sr),  adr  [»n, 
adv.  +  oicer,  Scot,  for  orer.]  In 
towards  ;  inby  ;  over.  Scot. 
in-ox'i  dabble  (Yn-Ok'sY-dd-b’l), 
a.  See  in-,  not.  —  in-ox  i-da- 
bil'i-ty  (-bil'Y-tl),  n. 
in-ox'i-diz  a  ble  (Yn-«k'sY-dIz'- 
d-b’l),  n.  See  in-,  not. 
inp-.  For  various  words  in  inp-, 
see  forms  in  imp- 
in  pa'ce.  [L.]  In  peace, 
in  paia.  See  pais  ;  also,  con¬ 
veyance,  2. 

in-par' don-a-ble,  a.  See  in-, not. 
inparflt.  +  im  prefect. 

||  in  pa'ri  de  lic'to.  [ L.J  In 
equal  fault  or  guilt ;  —  said  esp. 
of  parties  seeking  relief  the  one 
against  the  other,  hut  denied 
because  alike  relying  upon  an 
unlawful  agreement  or  the  like. 
J|  in  par'ti  bus.  or,  more  f  ully, 
in  par'ti-bus  in  fi-de'li-um.  [L.j 
See  titular  bishop. 

I  in  pa' tri-mo 'ni-o  (pftt'rY-md'- 
nY-5).  [L.]  Lit.,  in  patrimony 
See  commkrcium. 

|l  in  pec'to  ro.  [L.]  In  the 
breast ;  in  secret.  Cf.  in  petto. 
3  in  po-cu'li-um.  [L.]  Bom. 
Ofair.  To  the  peculium. 
in'pen  ny,  w.  Money  paid  for 


entrance  or  admission  to  a  ten¬ 
ancy.  Obs. 

II  in'-pen  sion-er,  n.  In  Great 
Britain,  a  pensioner  residing  in 
a  charitable  institution 
||  in  per  pe'tu  am  re'i  me  mo'- 
ri-am  ( p?r-p6t^fl-ftm).  [L.l  In 
erpetual  metfTory  of  the  affair, 
in  per-pe'tu-um  (Yn  p?r-pStJl- 
fnn).  [L-l  Forever. 

||  in  per-so'na.  IL  ]  In  person. 
II  in  pet'to  (Yn  pCt'tS).  IH-1 
In  the  breast ;  secretly  ;  private- 
lv:  in  contemplation. 

II  in  ple'no.  [L.1  In  full, 
inplitakle,  a.  [Translation  of 
L.  inexplicabilis.]  Intricate  ; 
impracticable.  Obs.  Chaucer. 
in  pon  ti-fl-ca'li  bus  (pbn'tY- 
Y-k&l'l-bOs).  (LL.]  In  pontif¬ 
icals.  [or  opening.  | 

in'port',  n.  An  admission  port| 
II  In  pos'se  [LL.]  Potentially; 
in  possibility  or  capacity, 
inpossession.  Obs.  corrupt,  of 

IMPOSITION. 

in  pr.  Abhr.  In  principio  (L., 
in  the  beginning). 

II  in  prae-sen'ti  (Yn  prf-z8n'tT). 
[L.]  At  the  nre>ent  (time), 
inprenten.  imprint. 

||  in  prin-ci'jpi-o  (Yn  prYn-sYp' 
1-6).  [L.]  In  the  beginning 
II  inpro'pri-a  cau'sa.  [L.]  In 
lis  (or  her)  own  suit, 
in  pro'pri  a  per-so'na.  [L.] 
n  one’s  own  person  or  character, 
in  pro-spec'tu  (pr6s-p6k't(l). 
L.]  In  prospect, 
in  pu'ris  n  a  tu-ra'li-bua 
(nttUu-rttl'Y-bfis).  [ L.  ]  In  bare 
naturals  ;  stark  naked, 
in-nur'tnred.  a.  Portrayed.  Obs. 
in  -push  ing,  n.  A  pushing  in. 


in-put',  v.  t.  Obs.  a  To  put 
on  ;  impose  b  To  put  in 
lnquar-ta'tion  (In'kwOr-ta'- 
shun),//.  Quartation.  [/torc.l 
in  -quar'to.  n.  A  quarto  book.| 
in-queir'.  in-quere'.  f  inquire 
in  quen'si  bill,  a  Unquench¬ 
able.  Obs.  Scot. 
in-qui'et.  a  See  in-,  not. 
in-qui'et,  r.  t.  [L.  inquictare : 
cf.  F.  iuquieter.  See  quiet.] 
To  disquiet;  disturb.  Obs.  or  R. 
in-qui  e  ta'tion  (Yn-kwTV-ta' 
shfin),  ii.  [L  tnqnietafio :  cf. 
F.  inqui  station.]  Disturbance. 
Obs.  or  R. 

in-qui'et-ly,  adv.  of  inqpiet. 
in-qui'et-ness.  n.  See  ness.  R. 
In  qui-U'n®  (Yn'kwY-lT'ne),  n. 
pi.  [NL.]  Zo'61.  A  subfamily 
of  gallflies  of  the  family  Cymp- 
idie,  which  make  no  gahfc  but 
lav  eggs  in  the  galls  formed  bv 
other  insects.  They  are  called 
quest  gallflies. 

i  in'qui-li'ni  (-nT),  n.  pi.  [L., 
tenants,  lodgers.]  Rom.  Lair. 
See  coi.onus.  [Inquiline. I 
in  qui-li'nous  (-nus),  a.  Zo6l.\ 
in'qui-nate  (Yn'kwY-nat),  r.  t. 
[L.  inquinatus,  p.  p.  of  inqui- 
nnre .]  To  defile  :  corrupt.  —  in  - 

?ui-na'tion  (-na'shiln),  n.  Both 
)bs.  or  R. 

inquirance.  n.  Inquiry.  Obs. 
in/qui-ra'tion(Yn/kwT-ra'shtIn), 
n  inquiry.  Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 
in-quire',  n.  Inquiry  Obs. 
in-quir'ent  (Yn-kwTr'Vnt).  a. 
[L.  inqutrens ,  p.  pr.]  Inquiring. 
Obs.  [ing.  I 

in-quir'ing-ly,  adv.  of  inqui  r-I 
in-quir'ist  On-kwTr'Yst),  n.  An 
inquirer.  Obs. 


in-quis'i-ble  ( Yn-kwYz'Y-b’l).  a. 
Admitting  judicial  inquiry.  Obs. 
in-quis'ite,  v.  t.  [L.  inquirere, 
inquisitum.  See  inquire,  in¬ 
quisition.]  To  inquire  into; 
investigate  ;  inquisition.  Obs. 
inquisite.  a  Inquisitive.  Obs. 
V  R.  Oxf.  E  J). 

in  qui  gi'tiona-ry  (Yn'kwl 
zTsfrun-ft-rl),  a.  Inquisitional 
Ran.  fAl.l 

in-quis'i-tiv  Inquisitive.  Ref.  | 
in-quis'i-tive,  n.  An  inquisi 
tive  person.  [tonal.  Obs. I 
in-quis  i-to'ri-ous,  a.  Inquisi- 1 
in  quis'i-tor  Bhip,  n.  See  -sh  i  p 
in-quis 'i- to- ry,  a.  Inquisitorial. 
Rare, 

in-quia'i-tous  (Yn-kwYz'Y-tus), 
a.  Inquisitive.  Obs.  or  R. 
in-quis'i-tress.  in-quia'i-trix,  n  , 
/'  ru.  of  INQUTS!  rOR 
in-quis  1  tu'ri-ent,  a  [For  the 
ending  cf  esurient.]  Eager 
to  inquire.  Obs. 
in  raced',  a.  Her.  =  irrared. 
in-rac'i-nate (Yn-r&s'Y-nat ).  v  t. 
[iw-  in  •+•  F.  racine  root:  cf  F. 
e warmer.]  To  implant.  Rare. 
in-rage'.  +  enrage. 
in-rail',  v.  t.  To  rail  in  ;  to  sur¬ 
round  as  with  rails.  Obs. 
in-rap'ture.  +  enrapture. 
inras.  n.  [See  in-  in  ;  race  run¬ 
ning.]  Incursion  ;  inroad  Obs. 
in  re  (Yn  re)  ;  pi.  in  re' bus 
-hfis).  [L.]  1.  In  the  thing 
or  individual  ;  in  reality.  See 
ante  rf.m. 

2.  Law.  In  the  matter  of  ;  con¬ 
cerning  ;  re. 

in-read',  -red',  a.  Very  red.  Obs. 
inrede.  r.  t.  tf  t.  To* read  ;  ex¬ 
plain.  Obs. 


in-reg'iB-ter.  +  enregister. 

||  in  rem  su'am.  [L  1  Civil 
Laic.  Lit.,  in  or  over  nis  own 
thing  ;  —  used  esp.  of  a  form  of 
irrevocable  power  of  attorney. 

|!  in  re'rum  na-tu'ra  [L.]  In 
the  nature  of  things. 

I.  N  R.  I.  Abbr.  Iesus  (Jesus) 
Nazarenus,  Hex  Iudaeorum  (Ju- 
daeorum),  (L.,  Jesus  of  Naza¬ 
reth,  King  of  the  Jews), 
in  rich',  i*  enrich. 
in'rigged'  (Yn'rYgd'),  a.  A'aut. 
Rigged  wholly  inboard, 
in-right'ed,  a.  Entitled  by 
right.  R.  [righteous.  Obs. I 
in-right'eous,  v  t.  To  make| 
in-rin',  r.  t.  [»>/-  in  4-  rm,  dial, 
var.  of  rt/w.]  To  incur  as  a  pen¬ 
alty.  Obs.  Scot. 
in-rind',  v.  t.  To  place  within 
the  rind.  Obs. 
in'ring',  n  Jfi-.  =  inwick. 
in-rise',  v.  i.  To  rise  as  in  con¬ 
tradiction.  Obs.  —  in-ris'er,  w. 
Obs. 

|f  in  ri'xa(rYk'sd).  [L.]  Civil 
Law  In  a  quarrel  or  strife, 
in  road',  r.  t.  tf  t.  To  make  an 
inroad  into  :  to  make  inroads. 
Rare.  —  in-road'er,  n.  Rare. 
in-roll'.  +  ENROLL, 
in'roll  ing,  a.  5r  n.  Rolling  in. 
in'-room,  n.  Inner  room.  Obs. 
in 'root  ed,  a.  Deeply  rooted, 
in-rowle'  +  enroll. 
in'rub  bing.  //.  Rubbing  in. 
ln'run',  n.  A  running  m. 
in'run  ning.  n.  Running  in. 

In  rush',  r.  i.  To  rush  in.  Rare. 
ins  Abbr.  Inches  ;  inscribed 
( Stock  Exchange) ;  inspector  ; 
insurance. 

In-sab  bn-ta'ti  (Y  n-s  K  b'd-t  a'- 


tl),  n.  pi.  [LL.  Jnsabatati 
See  in-  in  :  sabot.)  The  Wal- 
denses  ;  —  from  their  peculiarly 
cut  or  marked  sabots ,  or  shoes. 
—  In-sab'ba-tist,  n.  Obs. 
in-sa'cia-ble.  +  insatiable. 
in-sack',  v.  t.  To  inclose  in  a 
sack  [notl 

in-sa'cred.  a.  Obs  See  in-,| 
||  in  sae'cu-la  sa  cu-lo'rum  (Yn 
sfk'tl-la  sCk'tJ-lS'rfim  ;  201). 
[L.l  For  ages  of  ages  ;  forever 
ana  ever. 

in -safe',  v.  t.  To  make  safe  Obs. 
ins&fer  Obs.  Scot,  form  of  tn 

so  far. 

in-safe'ty.  n.  Insecurity  .  Obs. 
in'sa-gac'i-ty  (Yn'sd-gfis'Y-tY), 
n.  Lack  of  sagacity.  Rare. 
ln-sal'u-ta-ry  (Yn-sttl'fl-tfl-rY), 

a.  See  in-,  not. 

in-sal 'va-ble.  a.  See  in-,  not. — 
in-saPva-bil'i-ty,  n.  Both  Rare. 
in-same',  adv.  [See  in,  prep.; 
same  ]  Together.  Obs. 
insameke,  conj.  Insomuch.  Obs 
Scot. 

in  san 'a  ble  (Yn-sfin'«-b4l),  a. 
[L.  insanabihs :  cf.  OF.  insa¬ 
tiable.  See  in-  not;  sanable.] 
Incurable  ;  irremediable.  —  in- 
sana-bil'i-ty  (-bYl'Y-tY),  in- 
san'a-ble-ness.  n.  —  in-san'a- 
bly.  adr.  All  Obs. 
in-san'guined.  d*  ensanguined. 
in-sa'ni-ate  (Yn-sa'nY-at),  v.  t. 
[Cf  L.  tnsama  madness.]  To 
render  unsound  ;  to  make  mad- 
Obs  —a.  Insaniated.  Obs. 
ln-sa'nie,  n.  [OF.  i rsanie.]  In¬ 
sanity.  Obs. 

in-sah'l-fy(Yn-sttn'Y-fY),p.  t.  [tn- 
sane  -u  -fy.)  To  make  insane  R 
in  san'l-ta-ri-ress./i.  See  -ness 


ale,  senate,  care,  ftm,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofa;  eve,  $vent,  find,  recent,  maker;  ice,  ill;  old,  6bey,  orb,  5dd,  sftft,  connect;  use,  unite,  (irn,  up,  circus,  menu; 

I  Foreign  Word.  f  Obsolete  Variant  of.  +  combined  with.  =  equals. 


INSAPIENT 
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INSENSIBLY 


the  mind  as  not  to  know  the  nature  and  quality  of  the  act 
he  was  doing,  or,  if  he  did  know,  that  he  did  not  know  he 
was  doing  what  was  wrong.”  This  rule  does  not  absolve 
from  criminal  responsibility  for  acts  done  under  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  an  uncontrollable  impulse,  if  the  actor  knows  that 
the  act  done  is  morally  wrong  ;  but  there  is  a  tendency  to 
recognize  such  an  impulse  as  a  sufficient  defense  in  such  a 
case,  as  is  done  in  some  of  the  United  States  and  in  South 
Africa.  The  nature  and  degree  of  insanity  required  to  af¬ 
fect  a  person’s  civil  capacity  varies  with  the  nature  of  the 
case,  the  general  test  being  as  to  whether  with  respect  to 
the  matter  in  hand  the  person  can  act  rationally,  under¬ 
standing  the  nature  of  his  act  and  the  natural  consequences 
of  it  in  affecting  his  rights,  obligations,  and  liabilities. 

3.  Extravagant  foolislmess  or  folly,  or  an  example  of  it. 
Syn.  —  Insanity,  lunacy,  madness,  derangement,  aliena¬ 
tion,  mania,  delirium,  frenzy,  monomania,  dementia, 
in-sa'ti-a-ble  (Tn-sa'shT-d-b’l ;  -shd-b’l ;  7),  a.  [L.  insatia- 
bilis:  cf.  F.  insatiable.  See  in-  not;  satiable.]  Not  sa¬ 
tiable  ;  incapable  of  being  satisfied  or  appeased  ;  as,  an 
insatiable  appetite.  “  Insatiable  of  glory.”  Milton.  —  in- 
sa'ti-a  ble  ness,  n.  —  in-sa'ti-a-bly ,  adv. 
in  sa'ti  ate  (Tn-sa'shi-at),  a.  [L.  insatiatus.]  Not  satiated; 
insatiable  ;  as,  insatiate  thirst. 

The  insatiate  greediness  of  his  desires.  Shak. 

—  in  sa'ti  ate  ly,  a<Zu.  —  in-sa'ti  ate-ness,  n. 

in'sci  ence  (Tn'shi-2ns  ;  -shens  ;  7),  n.  [L.  inscientia :  cf.  F. 

inscience.]  Want  of  knowledge  ;  ignorance; nescience.  A*, 
in'sci  ent  (Tn'shi-2nt ;  -shent),  a.  [L.  insciens ,  -entis,  ig¬ 
norant.  See  in- not :  science.]  Ignorant ;  nescient.  Rare. 
ln'SCi-ent,  a.  [in-  ill  -j-  L.  sciens  knowing.]  Having  insight 
or  inner  knowledge.  Rare. 

Gaze  on,  with  i nscieut  vision,  toward  the  sun.  1 Mrs.  Browning. 
ln-scrib'a-ble  (fu-skrib'd-b’l),  a.  Capable  of  being  in¬ 
scribed  ;  specif.,  Math.,  designating  figures  that  may  be 
inscribed  in  other  figures.  —  in-scrlb'a-ble-ness,  n. 
in-scribe'  (Tn-skrib'),  v.  t. ;  in-scribed'  (-skribd') ;  in¬ 
scribing  (-skrib'Tng).  [L.  inscribere  See  in-  in  ;  scribe.] 

1.  To  write  or  engrave  (words  or  characters),  esp.  so  as  to 
form  a  lasting  or  public  record  ;  also,  to  mark  or  engrave  (a 
monument,  tablet,  or  the  like)  with  recording  characters. 

Inscribe  a  verse  on  this  relenting  stone.  Pope. 

O  let  thy  once  lov’d  friend  inscribe  thy  stone  Pope. 

2.  Hence,  to  stamp  deeply  ;  to  impress,  as  on  the  memory. 

3.  To  enter  the  name  of,  as  upon  a  list ;  to  enroll ;  specif., 
Finance,  to  register  the  names  of  the  holders  of  (securities, 
as  stocks,  etc.).  See  inscribed.  British. 

4.  To  assign  or  address  ;  to  dedicate  informally  ;  as,  to  in¬ 
scribe  an  ode  to  a  friend. 

5.  Geoin.  To  draw  within  so  as  to  have  as  many  incidences 
as  possible,  as  a  polygon  when  all  its  vertices  are  on  a 
curve  or  broken  line,  or  a  polyhedron  when  all  its  vertices 
lie  on  a  surface,  or  a  curve  when  it  touches  all  the  sides  of 
a  polygon,  etc.  The  other  figure  having  the  same  inci¬ 
dences  is  said  to  be  circumscribed. 

In  scribed'  (Tn-skribd'),  p.  a.  1.  Zobl.  Having  lines,  or 
other  markings,  deeply  impressed,  as  if  cut  in  ;  —  used  esp. 
in  entomology.  Also  loosely  applied  to  lines  or  marks  of 
color  having  the  appearance  of  written  letters. 

2.  Finance,  a  Registered  (which  see);  —  said  of  stocks, 
bonds,  etc.  b  Designating  stock  or  other  securities  the 
holders  of  which  receive  no  certificates,  but  have  their 
names  registered  at  designated  places  of  registration.  Such 
securities  are  transferable  only  by  a  proper  change  of  the 
inscribed  name  on  the  books.  Both  British. 
ln-scrip'tlon  (Tn-skrTp'slmn),  n.  [L.  inscript  io,  fr.  in¬ 
scribere,  inscriptum ,  to  inscribe :  cf.  F.  inscrijition.  See 
inscribe.]  1.  Act  or  process  of  inscribing. 

2.  That  which  is  inscribed  ;  esp.,  a  text  or  record  written 
or  engraved  on  a  monument,  pillar,  coin,  medal,  or  the  like, 
for  preservation  or  public  inspection. 

By  the  inscription  or  inscriptions  of  a  coin  all  the  letters  it 
bears  are  intended.  Encyc.  Brit. 

3.  Specif.  :  a  A  brief  description  of  the  character,  contents, 
etc.,  of  a  book,  etc.,  placed  at  its  beginning;  a  title  or 
heading.  Obs.  or  R.  b  An  address,  consignment,  or  in¬ 
formal  dedication,  as  of  a  book  to  a  person,  as  a  mark  of 
respect  or  an  invitation  of  patronage  ;  a  superscription,  as 
of  a  letter,  c  That  part  of  a  prescription  which  contains 
the  names  and  quantities  of  the  drugs  to  be  compounded. 

4.  Civil  Laic  <1*  Scots  Law.  An  accusation  of  crime  made 
under  condition  that  if  it  is  proved  false  the  accuser  shall 
suffer  the  legal  punishment  for  the  alleged  crime.  Obs. 

5.  Finance.  Act  of  inscribing  securities  ;  pi.,  inscribed 
securities,  as  stocks  or  bonds.  British. 

6.  Anal.  A  tendinous  line  intersecting  a  muscle.  Rare. 
7-  Math.  Act  or  fact  of  inscribing  or  being  inscribed. 

ln-scrlp'tlon-al  (-51),  a.  1.  Bearing  an  inscription.  Obs. 
2.  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  characteristic  of,  an  inscription. 
In-scrip'tive  (-ttv),  a.  1.  Inscribed.  Obs. 

2.  Pert,  to,  or  of  the  nature  of,  an  inscription, 
in-scroll'  (Tn-skrol'),  v.  t.  ;  in-scrolled'  (-skrold') ;  in- 
scroll'ing.  To  write  on  a  scroll ;  to  record, 
in  Scru  ta-bil'i-ty  (Tn-skrob'td-bTFY-ti),  n.  Quality  or 
state  of  being  inscrutable  ;  an  inscrutable  thing, 
in  scru'ta-ble  (Tn-skroo'td-b’l),  a.  [L.  inscrutabilis  •  cf. 
F .inscrutable.  See  in- not ;  scrutiny.]  1.  Incapable  of 
being  searched  into  and  understood  ;  impossible  or  difficult 
to  be  explained  or  accounted  for  satisfactorily  ;  unsearch 
able  ;  incomprehensible. 

The  will  of  Heaven 

Which  is  inscrutable.  Beau,  if  FI. 

2.  Inexplorable  ;  unfathomable  ;  as,  an  inscrutable  pit.  R. 
Syn.  —  See  mysterious. 

—  in-scru'ta-ble-ness,  —  in  scru'ta  bly,  adv.  


A  carving 


per),  a  Antennae;  b  Eyes; 
r  Head  ;  < I  Anterior  Legs  ;  e. 
Prothorax  ;  /Mesothorax  ;  g 
Metathorax  ;  h  Middle  Legs  ; 
i  Base  of  Posterior  Wing;  j 
Posterior  Legs:  k  Abdomen; 
o  Base  of  Anterior  Wing. 


in-sculp'  (Tn-skulp'),  v.  t.  [L.  insculpere :  cf.  F.  inscufper. 
See  in- in;  sculptor.]  To  engrave  ;  sculpture.  Obs.  or  R. 

in-sculp'ture  (-[ur),  n.  [Cf.  OF.  insculpture.'] 
or  inscription.  Obs. 
in'sect  (Tn'sekt),  n.  [L.  in- 
seclurn,  fr.  insectus,  p.  p.  of 
insecure  to  cut  in  :  cf.  F.  in- 
secte.  See  section.  So  called 
because  their  bodies  appear  cut 
in,  or  almost  divided.  See  en¬ 
tomology.]  1.  In  popular 
usage,  any  of  numerous  small 
invertebrate  animals  generally 
having  the  body  more  or  less 
obviously  segmented.  They 
belong  to  the  class  Insecta, 
comprising  six-legged,  usu¬ 
ally  winged  forms,  as  beetles, 
bugs,  bees,  flies,  etc.,  and  to 
other  allied  classes  of  arthro¬ 
pods  whose  members  are 
wingless  and  usually  have 
more  than  six  legs,  as  spiders, 
mites,  ticks,  centipedes,  wood 

carele8S°usage  (el^  formerly)^  ^ 

any  small  animal,  as  an  earth¬ 
worm,  coral  polyp,  etc. 

2.  Zobl.  Any  member  of  the 
class  Insecta,  syn.  Hexapoda. 

3.  Fig.:  Any  small,  trivial,  or 
contemptible  person. 

In-sec'ta  (ln-sek'ta),  n.  pi.  [NL.  See  insect.]  Zobl. 
1  In  the  broadest  sense,  a  class  of  arthropods  comprising 
the  true  insects  (see  def.  3),  the  Myriapoda,  and  the  Arach- 
nida.  Nearly  equiv.  to  Tracheata.  Obs. 

2.  In  a  more  restricted  sense,  a  class  consisting  of  the  true 
insects  (see  def  3)  together  with  the  Myriapoda.  Equiv. 
to  Antennata. 

3.  In  the  usual  modern  usage,  in  a  still  further  restricted 
sense,  a  class  constituted  by  those  having  three  clearly  de¬ 
fined  body  regions,  head,  thorax,  and  abdomen ,  and  only 
three  pairs  of  legs  ;  the  true  insects; — equiv.  to  Hexa¬ 
pod  a.  The  head  bears  the  eyes,  one  pair  of  antennae,  and 
three  pairs  of  mouth  parts.  The  thorax  has  three  segments, 
prothorax,  mesothorax,  and  metathorax,  each  of  which 
bears  a  pair  of  legs,  while  the  last  two  usually  also  bear 
each  a  pair  of  wings.  The  abdomen  consists,  with  few  ex¬ 
ceptions,  of  from  seven  to  ten  segments,  and  is  without 
true  jointed  appendages,  but  may  be  provided  with  an 
ovipositpr,  sting,  claspers,  etc.  The  Insecta  breathe  air, 
at  least  in  the  adult  stage,  for  which  purpose  there  is  usu¬ 
ally  an  internal  system  of  tracheae  opening  by  spiracles 
along  the  sides  of  the  body.  Some  of  the  Insecta  hatch 
from  the  egg  with  nearly  the  form  (but  not  the  size)  of  the 
adult,  but  of tener  there *is  a  more  or  less  complete  meta¬ 
morphosis  (which  see).  The  class  Insecta  is  known  to 
have  existed  since  the  Silurian,  and  is  by  far  the  largest 
class  of  animals,  exceeding  all  other  land  animals  together 
in  number  of  species  and  individuals  ;  it  is  represented  in 
every  habitable  land.  According  to  a  conservative  esti¬ 
mate  it  comprises  at  least  2,000,000  species,  of  which  250,000 
are  known  to  science.  Though  most  of  them  are  terrestri¬ 
al,  many  inhabit  fresh  water,  at  least  for  part  of  their 
life.  The  majority  are  vegetable  feeders,  some  forms  caus¬ 
ing  enormous  economic  losses  by  their  injury  to  cultivat¬ 
ed  plants.  Others  are  troublesome  parasites  of  man  or  of 
domesticated  animals,  and  dangerous  as  carriers  of  disease 
germs.  On  the  other  hand,  many  species  are  useful  in 
causing  the  cross-pollination  (which  see)  of  plants,  and  a 
few  (as  bees  and  silkworms)  produce  useful  substances. 
The  class  has  been  variously  subdivided.  The  orders  re¬ 
cognized  by  three  well-known  authorities  are  : 


Sharp 
A ptera 
Orthoptera 


Neuroptera 


Packard 
Thysanura 
fDermaptera 
\Orthoptera 
f  PI  aty  ptera 
Odonata 
I  Plectoptera 
■<  Mecaptera 

Neuroptera 


Thysanoptera 
II  vini ptera 
Coleoptera 
Diptera 
Lepidoptera 
lly  menoptera 


Brauer 

Svnaptera 

Dermaptera 

Orthoptera 

Corrodentia 

Odonata 

Ephemerida 

Panorpat* 

("Neuroptera 

\Pleeoptera 

Trichoptera 

Thysanoptera 

Rhynchota 

Coleoptera 

Siphonaptera 

Diptera 

Lepidoptera 

Hymenoptera 


[Trichoptera 
Thysanoptera 
liemiptera 
Coleoptera 
/Siphonaptera 
\Di  ptera 
Lepidoptera 
Hymenoptera 
See  these  words  in  the  Vocabulary. 
ln'sec-ta-ry  (Tn'sek-ta-rT),  n.  ;  pi.  -ries  (-riz).  )  [NL.m- 
in  sec-ta'ri  um  (-ta'rT-5m;  115),?z.  ;L.pl.  -ria(-o)  i  seclari- 
um .]  A  place  for  keeping  living  insects  ;  also,  the  collec¬ 
tion  contained  therein. 

in-sec'te-an  (Tn-sgk'te-an),  a.  Zobl.  Of  or  pertaining  to 
insects  ;  insectiform. 
in-sec'ti-cide  (-ti-sld),  n.  [insect  -f-  -c'de.]  a  An  agent 
or  preparation  for  destroying  insects  ;  an  insect  powder, 
b  Killing  of  insects.  Rare.  —  in-sec'ti-cid  al  (-sld'al),  a. 
in  sec'ti  form  (-fcirm),  a.  Zool.  Insectlike, 
in  sec'ti  fuge  (-fuj),  n.  [insect -f-  L.  fugare  to  drive  away.] 
Any  substance  used  for  driving  away  or  killing  insects, 
in  sec'tile  (Tn-sSk'tTl ;  see  -ile),  a.  Like,  or  of  the  nature 
of,  an  insect ;  consisting  of  insects, 
in-sec'tion  (-sh#n),  n.  [See  insect.]  A  cutting  in  ;  incis¬ 
ure  ;  incision  ;  segmentation. 

In'sec-tiv'O-ra  (Tn'sSk-tTv'6-rd),  n. pi.  [NL.  ;  L.  insectum 
an  insect  -f-  vorare  to  devour.]  Zobl.  1.  An  order  of 


mammals  containing  the  moles,  shrews,  hedgehogs,  and 
their  allies.  They  are  mostly  small,  insectivorous,  terres¬ 
trial,  and  nocturnal,  but  a  few  are  arboreal,  or  aquatic 
and  piscivorous.  The  teeth  have  sharp  cusps,  tne  limbs  are 
usually  short,  the  feet  plantigrade  and  five-toed,  and  the 
snout  long  or  proboscislike.  The  brain  is  relatively  small 
and  the  general  organization  is  low  for  placental  mammals. 
The  flying  lemurs  (Cynocephalus,  syn.  Ualeopithecus)  con¬ 
stitute  the  suborder  Dermoptera,  the  remaining  Insec- 
tiyora  forming  the  suborder  Insectivora  vera.  The  order  is 
widely  distributed  except  in  the  arctic  regions,  South 
America,  and  Australia. 

2.  =  Microchiro  ptera. 

in  sec  tiv'o-rous  (Tn'sek-tTv'o-rws),  a.  [See  Insectivora.] 
a  Feeding  on  insects,  b  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Insec¬ 
tivora. 

Insect  lime-  A  dark  sticky  substance  made  from  petro¬ 
leum  or  coal  tar  and  used  to  protect  trees  from  insects, 
in  sec  tol'o  gy  (Tn'sgk-tol'6-ji),  n.  [insect  -f  -logy:  cf. 
F.  insectologie.]  a  Entomology.  Obs.  b  The  economic 
study  of  insects.  —  in  sec  tol'o-ger  (-jer),  in  sec  tol'o- 
gist  (-jist),  n. 

insect  powder.  A  powder  used  for  the  extermination 
of  insects  ;  esp.,  the  powdered  flowers  of  certain  species  of 
Chrysanthem  am . 

insect  wax.  A  waxlike  substance  secreted  by  an  insect ; 
esp.,  Chinese  wax. 

in  se  cure'  (ln'se-kur'),  a.  [m-  not  -j-  secure :  cf.  LL.  in- 
securus.]  Not  secure  ;  specif.:  a  Not  confident  or  sure  ; 
distrustful  ;  uncertain.  “ Insecure  apprehensions.”  Jer. 
Taylor,  b  Not  effectually  guarded,  protected,  or  sustained ; 
unsafe  ;  unstable  ;  exposed  to  danger  or  loss. 

The  trade  with  Egypt  was  exceedingly  insecure.  Mickle 

—  in'se-cure'ly,  adv.  —  in  se-cure'ness,  n. 
in'se-cu'ri-ty  (-ku'rt-tT),  n.  ;  pi.  -ties  (-tTz).  [Cf.  LL.  in- 

securitas.]  Condition  or  quality  of  being  insecure  ;  of 
feeling,  want  of  assurance  ;  apprehensiveness  ;  of  objective 
conditions,  want  of  safety ;  hazard ;  risk ;  also,  an  inse¬ 
cure  condition  or  circumstance. 

With  what  insecurity  of  truth  we  ascribe  effects  .  .  .  unto  ar¬ 
bitrary  calculations.  Sir  T.  Browne 

A  time  of  insecurity ,  when  interests  of  all  sorts  become  objects 
of  speculation  Burke. 

in-sem'i-nate  (Tn-sSm'T-nat),  v.  t. ;  -nat'ed  (-nat'ed)  ; 
-nat'ing  (-nat'Tng).  [L.  mseminatus,  p.  p.  of  inseminate 
to  sow.  See  seminate.]  To  sow  or  sow  in  ;  to  implant ; 
impregnate. —  in  sem'i-na'tion  (-na'shwn),  n. 
in  sen'sate  (Tn-sgn'sat),  a.  [L.  insensatus.  See  in-  not ; 
sensate.]  1.  Without  sensation  ;  insentient  or  inanimate. 
The  silence  and  the  calm 
Of  mute  insensate  things.  Wordsworth. 

2.  Without  sense,  or  intelligence  ;  blind  ;  foolish  ;  fatuous. 

“  Insensate  ambition  of  statesmen.”  Buckle. 

3.  Without  sensibility,  or  humane  feeling  ;  unfeeling  ; 
untouched  ;  hence,  harsh  ;  brutal ;  as,  insensate  revenge. 
Syn.  —  See  insensible. 

in  sen'sate,  n.  One  who  is  insensate, 
in-sense'  (Tn-sSns'),  v.  i.  ;  -sensed'  (-sSnst');  -sens'ing.  [in- 
in  -|-  seme  :  cf.  OF.  ensenser.]  To  make  to  know  or  under¬ 
stand  ;  to  instruct.  Now  Chiefly  Scot.  <1*  Dial.  Eng. 
in-sen'si-bil'i-ty  (Tn-sgn'sT-bil'T-tT),  n.  [Cf.  F.  insrnsi- 
bilite,  L.  insensibilitas.]  State  or  quality  of  being  inseu- 
sible  ;  want  of  sensibility. 

Syn.  —  Dullness,  numbness, unfeelingness,  stupidity,  sto¬ 
lidity,  torpor,  apathy,  impassiveness,  indifference, 
in-sen'si-ble  (Tn-s6n'sT-b’l), «.  [L.  insensibilis :  cf.  F.  in¬ 

sensible.  See  in- not ;  sensible.]  1.  Incapable  or  bereft 
of  feelipg  or  sensation ;  specif.  :  a  Not  endowed  with 
sense  or  consciousness  ;  nonconscious  or  inanimate  ;  insen¬ 
tient  ;  as,  insensible  earth,  b  Deprived  of  consciousness  ; 
unconscious  ;  as,  to  fall  insensible,  c  Not  endowed  with 
sensation  or  sense  perception  (usually  with  the  particular 
type  designated) ;  as,  an  eye  congenitally  insensible  ;  also, 
of  blunted  sensibility  ;  as,  to  be  insensible  to  pain  or  cold, 
d  Deprived  of  sensation  ;  as,  hands  insensible  from  cold  ; 
to  become  insensible  to  pain  by  the  use  of  anaesthetics. 

2.  Incapable  of  being  perceived  by  the  senses,  or  percepti¬ 
ble  only  with  difficulty  ;  imperceptible;  hence,  progressing 
by  slight  degrees  ;  slow;  gradual;  as,  insensible  motion. 

Two  small  and  almost  insensible  pricks  were  found  upon  Cleo. 
patra’s  urm  Sir  7.  Browne 

[They]  languish  with  insensible  decay.  Dryden. 

3.  Devoid  of  sense  or  intelligence  ;  of  persons,  senseless  ; 
foolish  ;  of  animals,  without  reason.  Obs. 

4.  Not  intelligible  ;  meaningless.  Obs.,  exc.  in  Law. 

5.  Devoid  of  sensibility  ;  without  delicacy  or  refinement 
of  appreciation  or  feeling. 

6.  Devoid  or  insusceptible  of  emotion  or  passion  ;  void  of 
feeling  ;  apathetic  ;  indifferent ;  as,  insensible  to  fear,  love, 
etc.;  also,  unaware  (of  something  which  should  arouse 
oue);  as,  they  were  insensible  of  their  danger. 

Lost  in  their  loves,  insensible  of  shame  Dryden. 
Syn.  —  Insensible,  insensate.  Insensible,  as  here  com¬ 
pared,  applies  chiefly  to  persons,  insensate,  to  both  per¬ 
sons  (or  personal  qualities)  and  tilings.  Insensible  implies 
insusceptibility  to  feeling,  sometimes  entire  unconscious¬ 
ness  ;  insensate  suggests  incapability  of  sensation  or 
feeling,  sometimes  utter  senselessness ;  as,  “  I  should  be 
wanting  to  myself  if  insensible  to  the  praise  of  such  a 
man  ”  {Byron) ;  “  Peace  is  a  very  apoplexy,  lethargy  ; 
mulled,  deaf,  sleepy,  insensible  ”  (Shak.) ;  kk  Hers  the  si¬ 
lence  and  the  calm  of  mute  insensa/e  things  ”  ( Words- 
worth)  ;  “  What  is  he  that  is  so  .  .  .  blockheaded  or  insen¬ 
sate,  that  is  not  moved  with  such  pleasure  ?  ”  {Sir  T.  Wil¬ 
son)  ;  insensate  folly.  See  sensible,  sense. 
insensible  condition.  Laic.  See  condition,  2.  —  i.  perspira¬ 
tion.  Physiol.  See  perspiration. 

—  in-sen'si  ble-ness,  n.  —  in-sen'si  bly,  adv. 


in-sa'pi-ent,  a.  See  in-,  not  — 
in-sa'pi-en-cy,  n. 
in-sa'po-ry,  a.  [in-  not  -I-  sa¬ 
por.]  Unsavory.  Obs. 
ln-sa^i-a-bil'i-ty  (T  n-s  a's  h  1-n- 
bTl'Y-tY),  n.  (Cf.  F.  insatiabi¬ 
lity,  L  insatiabilitas.]  Quality 
of  being  insatiable, 
in-sa'ti-at  ed  (Yn-sa'shY-at'^d ), 
a.  See  in-,  not. 

hLsa-ti'e-ty  (Yn'ea-tT'^-tY),  n. 

tL.  insatietas  :  cf.  F.  insatibtd.] 
<ack  of  satiety.  Rare. 
in-sart/is-fac'tion,  n.  Dissatis¬ 
faction.  R.  [in-,  not  7?.  I 
in-sat'is-fac'to-ri-ly.  adv.  Scc| 
in-sat 'n-ra-ble  (Yn-sttUO-rd-b'1 ), 
a.  [L.  msaturabilis  :  cf.  F.  in- 
saturable.  See  in- not;  satu¬ 
rable.]  1.  Insatiable.  Obs. 

2.  Not  saturable. 

insawe,  v.  t.  [??i-  in  -f  same. 


Scot.  var.  of  so*/.'.]  To  sow  in. 
Ohs.  [Inscribed.! 

insc.  Ahbr.  Stock  Exchange.  | 
in-schild'er,  n.  [See  in-  in  ; 
shield  ]  Protector.  Obs. 
in'sei-ous,  a.  [L.  inscius ;  in- 
not  -I-  scius  knowing.]  Insci- 
ent  ;  ignorant.  Obs. 
inscisioun.  +  incision. 
in-sconce'.  +  ensconce. 
in-scrib'er  (Yn-skrTb'5r),  n.  One 
that  inscribes.  [inscription.  I 
in'seript  (Yn'skrYpt),  n.  1.  An| 
2.  Geom.  A  chord.  Obs. 
in-script',  a.  [L.  insenptus , 
p.  p.]  Inscribed.  Obs. 
in-scrip 'ti-ble  (Yn-RkrYp'tY-b’l), 
n.  Inscrihable.  Rare. 
in-scrip 'tioned  (-s  h  ii  n  d),  a. 
Having  an  inscription.  Rare. 
in-scrip'tion-lst,  n.  See-iST. 
in-scrlp'tion-le88,  a.  See  -less. 


in-scrip'tive-ly, acY?’. of  inscrip¬ 

tive.  See  -ly. 

in-scrip'tured  C-tflrd'),  a.  [L. 
insm  ptura  inscription.]  In¬ 
scribed. 

in  scm'ta-bles  (Y  n-s  k  r  oo't  a- 
b’lz),  n  pi.  Inscrutable  things. 
||  in  sculp-se'runt.  [L.]  They 
engraved  it.  [engraved  it. | 

||  in-sculp'sit.  [L.J  (He,  she)  | 
in-sculpt',  r.  t.  Insculp.  Obs. 
in-sculpt'  (Yn-skiTlpt'),  a.  [See 
insculp.]  Bot.  Growing  in  de¬ 
pressions  in  rocks.  Rare. 
in-sculp 'tion>  n.  Carving; 
sculpture  ;  inscription.  Obs. 
in-sculp'tor,  n.  Sculptor.  Obs. 
or  R.  [a.  Sculptured. | 

in-sculp'ti:r2d(Yn-8kfilp'tflrd),  | 
in-sea  ,  v.  t.  To  inclose  or 
mingle  with  the  sea.  Obs. 
in-seal'.  enseal. 


in-seam',  i*  enseam.  [Obs. I 

in-sear'.*’,  t.  To  fix  by  searing.  | 
in-search'  (Yn-sftrch'),  etc.  *f* 
KNSEARCH,  etc. 

insecable,  a.  (L.  insecabilis  ; 
in-  not  -f  seeabilis  that  may  be 
cut  :  cf.  F.  insecable.]  Incapa¬ 
ble  of  being  cut.  Obs. 
in'sect,  a.  [L.  insectus.  p.  p.  of 
insecure.]  Cut  into  ;  having  a 
segment/  d  body.  Obs. 
in-sect',  r.  1.  To  cut  into.  Obs. 
in-sec'tan.  /*.  Insectcnn. 
in  sec-ta'tion  (TiLsek-ta'shi/n). 
n.  [L.  insectatio ,  fr.  insectari 
to  pursue,  freq.  fr.  insegui.  See 
ensue.]  Railing.  Obs.  [05.s.| 
in'sec-ta'tor, /*.  1L.]  Arailer.  | 
insect  bed.  Geol.  A  stratum 
abundant  in  insect  remains, 
in-sect'ed.  a.  Cut  into  ;  seg¬ 
mented.  Rare. 


in'sec-tif'er-ous  ( Tn'sfk-tTf'Or- 

uh).  a.  I  insect  -f-  -/erous.]  Con¬ 
taining  or  producing  insects, 
in-sec'tile,  n.  An  insect.  Obs. 
in-sec'tile,  a.  See  in-,  not 
in-sec'tine  (Yn-sfk'tTn),  a.  Per¬ 
taining  to,  or  characteristic  of, 
an  insect  Rare. 
in-sec 'ti-vore  ( Yn-sPk'tY-vor),  n. 
[F.]  One  of  the  Insectivora. 

||  in  se'cu-la  se  cu-lo'rum  (Yn 
s?k'Cl-ld  sek'O-ld'rfim).  Var. 
of  IN  SASCULA  SAtCULORUM. 
in'se-cure',  v.  t.  To  make  inse¬ 
cure.  Obs. 

inse-cu'tion  (Yn'sf-kQ'shun), 
n.  [L.  insecutio ,  fr  insegui,  p 
n.  mseevtus.  See  ensue.]  A  fol¬ 
lowing  after  [close  pursuit.  Obs. 
in'se-dent.  n.  [in-  in,  on  -+-  L. 
sedms,  -ent is,  p.  pr.  of  sedere  to 
sit.]  A  sitter  on  something.  Obs. 


in-see',  r.  t.  If  i.  Toseqinto  ;  to 

haveinsight.  Rare.—  in'se  er. n. 
in  sell',  n.  3r  v.  [AS.  insegel ,  n., 
inseghan,  v.]  Seal.  Obs. 
in'sence.  intense. insense. 
in-send'.  r.  t.  To  send  in.  Obs. 
inse-nes'ci-ble  (Yn'sf-nCs'Y- 
b'l),  a.  [Cf  L.  insenescibihs. 
See  in- not;  SENESCENT.]  That 
cannot  grow  old.  R.  [sate.1 
ln-sen'sate-ly.  adv.  of  insen-| 
in-sen 'sate-ness.  n.  See  -ness. 
in'sense/,  n.  Inner  sense.  Obs. 
insense,  a.  Without  sense.  Obs. 
in-sen'si-bi-lize  ( Y  n-sf  n'sY-bY- 
llz),  v.  t.  [L.  insensibilis  insen¬ 
sible.]  To  make  insensible. — 
in-sen/si-bil/i-za'tion  (-bYl'Y- 
za'shwn;  -T-za'-),  n.—  ln-sen'ii- 
bi-liz'er  (-lYz'er).  n.  All  Rare. 
in-sen 'si-ble,  n.  One  that  is  in¬ 
sensible. 


food,  foot ;  out,  oil ;  chair  ;  go  ;  sing,  ii)k  ;  then,  thin ;  nature,  verdure  (250) ;  K  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144) ;  boN ;  yet ;  zh  =  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Guide. 

Full  explanations  of  Abbreviations,  Signs,  etc.,  Immediately  precede  the  Vocabulary. 


INSENSITIVE 


111(3 


INSINUATION 


ln-son'sl-tlve  (Tn-sfin'sT-tTv),  a.  Not  sensitive  ;  as:  a  In¬ 
sentient  ;  inanimate.  Obs.  b  Without  feeling  ;  insensible. 
C  Not  physically  or  chemically  sensitive,  d  Not  morally 
or  mentally  sensitive  ;  not  quick  to  feel ;  unimpression¬ 
able.  —  in  sen's!  tive  ness,  n. 

In  sen'su  ous  (Tn-sSn'shdb-ws),  a.  Not  sensuous  ;  not  sub¬ 
ject  to  sense  perception.  Rare.  “  Sensuous  form  and 
form  insensuous .”  Mrs.  Browning. 

In  sen'tl-ence  (-shT-2ns),  n.  State  of  being  insentient. 

In  sen'ti-ent  (-shT-?nt ;  -shent),  a.  Not  sentient  ;  not  hav¬ 
ing  perception  or  feeling ;  uonconscious  or  inanimate ; 
also,  Rare ,  indifferent. 

In  sep  a  ra  bili  ty  ^Tn-sSp'd-ni-bTl'T-tT),  n.  [L.  insepa- 
rabilitas :  cf.  F.  inseparabilile.']  Quality  or  state  of  being 
inseparable  ;  inseparableness. 

In  sep'a  ra-ble  (Tn-sSp'd-rri-b’l),  a.  [L.  inseparabilis :  cf. 
F.  inseparable.  See  in-  not;  separable  ]  1.  Not  sepa¬ 

rable  ;  incapable  of  being  separated  or  disjoined. 

The  history  of  every  language  is  inseparable  from  that  of  the 
people  by  whom  it  is  spoken.  Mure. 

2.  Gram.  Invariably  attached  to  some  word,  stem,  or  root; 
as,  the  inseparable  prefix  un-. 

Inseparable  accident.  Logic.  See  accident,  4. 

—  in  sep'a  ra  ble  ness,  n.  —  Jn-sep'a-ra  bly,  adv. 
In-sep'a  ra-ble,  n.  One  that  is  inseparable  (from  another) ; 

—  usually  pi. 

in  sep'a  rate  (Tn-sfip'a-rat),  a.  [L.  inseparatus.  See  in- 
not ;  separate.]  Not  separate  ;  united  ;  inseparable.  — 

in-sep'a-rate  ly,  adv. 

in  sert'  (Tn-sfirt'),  v.  t. ;  in-sert'ed  ;  in-sert'ing.  [L.  in- 
serins ,  p.  p.  of  inserere  to  insert ;  in-  in  -f-  serere  to  join, 
connect.  See  series.]  1.  To  set  so  as  to  be  within  ;  to  put 
or  thrust  in  ;  to  introduce  ;  to  cause  to  enter,  or  be  in¬ 
cluded,  or  contained  ;  as,  to  insert  a  scion  in  a  stock  ;  to 
insert  a  letter,  word,  or  passage  in  a  composition  ;  to  in¬ 
sert  an  advertisement  in  a  newspaper. 

2.  Zool .,  Bot.,  etc.  To  attach  by  natural  growth  ;  — only 
inp.  p. 

Syn.  —  Insert,  intercalate,  interpolate.  To  insert  (the 
genera]  term)  i.->  t<>  introduce  esp.  (as  here  compared)  be¬ 
tween  or  among  other  things;  to  intercalate  (primarily 
to  make  an  insertion  in  the  calendar)  is  to  insert  esp.  be¬ 
tween  the  members  of  a  series  ;  to  interpolate  is  to  insert 
esp.  extraneous  or  spurious  matter  ;  as,  an  inserted  stanza 
(implying  nothing  beyond  its  introduction);  an  interca¬ 
lated  stanza  (suggesting  an  intrusion  into  a  sequence) ;  an 
interpolated  (i.  e.,  spurious)  stanza.  See  interpose. 
in'sert  (Tn'sfirt),  n.  That  which  is  inserted  or  is  to  be  in¬ 
serted  ;  an  insertion;  an  inset;  esp.,  U.  S .,  an  extra  leaf 
or  leaves,  a  circular,  or  the  like,  placed  within  the  leaves 
of  a  pamphlet  or  magazine  or  the  folds  of  a  newspaper, 
in-sert'ed  (Tn-sGr't8d),  p.  a.  Set  in  ;  fitted  in  ;  specif.  :  a 
Arch.  Engaged  ;  —  said  of  a  column.  Obs.  or  R.  b  Zool ., 
Bot. ,  etc.  Attached  by  natural  growth,  as  the  parts  of  a 
flower  (thus,  the  calvx  is  inserted  upon  the  receptacle),  or 
a  muscle  or  tendon  (see  insertion,  3  b). 
in  sert'ing,  p.  pr.  dc  vb.  n.  of  insert.  Specif. :  vb.  n.  Some¬ 
thing  inserted,  or  set  in,  as  lace,  etc.,  for  garments, 
in  ser'tlon  (Tn-sfir'shdn),  n.  [L.  insertio:  cf.  F.  insertion. 
See  insert.]  1.  Act  or  process  of  inserting. 

2.  That  which  is  set  in,  or  inserted  ;  an  insert  or  inset ; 
esp.,  embroidery  or  needlework  made  to  be  inserted  or 
sewn  into  plain  material  to  ornament  it ;  also,  a  piece  of 
such  work ;  a  narrow  strip  of  embroidered  lace,  muslin, 
or  cambric  ;  a  medallion. 

3.  Zool .,  Bot.,  etc.  a  The  mode  or  place  of  attachment  of 
an  organ  or  part,  as  the  parts  of  a  flower,  or  the  end  of  a 
muscle,  b  Anat.  The  end  or  part  of  a  muscle  or  of  the 
tendon  of  a  muscle  by  which  it  is  attached  to  the  part  to 
be  moved;  —  distinguished  from  origin. 

in  ser'tive  (-tTv),  a.  [L.  insertivus.']  Marked  by  inser¬ 
tion  ;  inserted  ;  tending  to  insert. 
ln-BOS'sion  (Tn-sSsh'im),  n.  [L.  insessio ,  fr.  insidere ,  in- 
rr-sum9  to  sit  in  or  down.  See  insidious.]  The  act  of  sit¬ 
ting  in;  hence,  a  sitz  bath  ;  a  hip  bath.  Obs. 

In  80S  so'res  (Tn'sS-so'rez;  201 ),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  fr.  L.  insessor, 
1;*  .  an  insessor,  fr.  insidere.  See  insession.]  Zool.  In 
old  classifications,  an  order  of  birds  having  the  feet  adapted 
r  perching.  It  included  the  Passeres  and  many  others, 
iii  ses-so'ri-al  (-so'rT-rtl ;  201),  a.  Zool.  a  Perching,  or 
ad  :<  i  -ted  for  perching,  b  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Insessores. 
In  set' (Tn-sSt'),  v.  t.  1.  To  set  in  office.  Obs.  Orf.  E.  D. 

2.  To  infix  ;  insert  ;  ingraft.  Obs. 

3.  To  set  in  ;  to  insert  as  an  inset. 

n'set  In'sfit),  n  1.  Act  of  setting  in  ;  inflow. 

2.  That  which  is  inserted,  or  set  in  ;  an  insertion. 

3.  One  or  more  separate  leaves  inserted  in  a  volume,  usu- 

re  binding;  as  :  a  A  portion  of  the  printed  sheet 
in  .am  sizes  of  books  which  is  cut  off  before  folding, 
.id  set  into  the  middle  of  the  folded  sheet  to  complete  the 
succession  of  paging  ;  —  called  also  offexd.  b  An  addi¬ 
tional  page  or  pages  of  advertisements,  maps,  illustrations, 
or  other  matter  inserted. 

*  4  mall  map,  illustration,  etc.,  set  in  the  border  of  a 
larger  one. 

5.  A  piece  of  cloth  set  or  let  into  a  garment. 

In  -sev'er-a  ble  (Tn-sgv'er-a-b’l),  a.  Incapable  of  being 
severed;  indivisible;  inseparable.  —  in-sev'er-a-bly,  adv. 
in  sheathe'  (Tn-shefch'),  v.  t.  ;  in-sheathed'  (-shethd') ;  in- 
sheath'ing.  To  insert  as  in  a  sheath  ;  to  sheathe, 
in'shore  (Tn'shor' ;  Tn'shor' ;  87),  a.  Being  near,  or  moving 
or  directed  in  towards,  the  shore  ;  as,  inshore  fisheries  ;  in¬ 
shore  currents. — adv.  ( pron .  Tn'shor')  In  towards  the 
shore ;  in  near  the  shore  ;  as,  the  boat  was  headed  inshore  ; 
to  keep  inshore. 

Inshore  of.  nearer  the  shore  than  ;  between  the  shore  and. 


in  side'  (Tn'sid';  Tn'sid' ;  the  second  pron.  is  usual  only  in  ! 
conscious  contrast  with  “ outside”),  n.  1.  The  inner  side 
or  surface  ;  the  side  relatively  within  or  nearer  the  interior ; 
specif.,  Fencing ,  the  right  side  of  the  sword. 

Looked  he  o’  the  inside  ol  the  paper  ?  .  Shuk . 

2.  The  part  within  ;  interior  or  internal  portion  ;  the  in¬ 
terior,  as  of  a  country. 

3  Now  usually  in  pi.  The  body’s  inward  parts;  entrails  ; 
viscera  ;  the  stomach  and  bowels.  Collog.  &  Diul. 

This  is  not  good  for  the  insides  of  human  beings  Kipling. 

4.  Inward  nature  or  character;  Obs.,  inward  mind, 
thoughts,  or  feeling. 

Mere  *s  none  but  friends  ;  we  may  speak 

Our  insides  freely.  _  Massinger . 

5.  The  middle  or  principal  part  of  a  division  of  time;  as, 
the  inside  of  a  week.  Collog.,  Eng. 

6.  An  inside  passenger,  or  interior  seat  or  place,  in  a 
coach,  carriage,  etc.  Collog. 

The  Derby  dilly,  carrying  three  insides.  Anti-Jacobin- 

7.  a  pi.  Sheets  of  paper  that  do  not  include  any  from  the 
outside  of  original  packages,  b  Print.  The  side  of  a  sheet 
that  contains  the  second  page. 

8.  pi.  Basketwork.  A  kind  of  flat  strip  used  in  fancy  work, 
in'side'  (Tn'sid'  ;  87),  a.  1  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  lying  on, 

the  inside  ;  included  or  inclosed  in  anything,  or  adapted 
or  used  for  the  inside  ;  internal  ;  interior  ;  as,  the  inside 
passengers  of  a  stagecoach  ;  inside  decoration. 

2.  Employed  or  working  indoors  ;  as,  an  inside  man. 

Syn.  —  See  inner. 

inside  calipers  or  callipers,  Mech.,  calipers  for  measuring  the 
diameters  of  holes,  etc.  —  i.  clinch.  Kant.  See  knot,  1. — 

1.  finish,  Arch.,  the  final  work  in  general  in  any  building 
necessary  for  its  completion,  but  other  than  unusual  deco¬ 
ration  ;  thus,  in  joiner  work,  the  adding  of  doors  and  win¬ 
dows,  inside  shutters, door  and  window  trimmings, paneled 
jambs,  baseboards,  and  sometimes  flooring  and  stairs ;  in 
plaster  work,  the  adding  of  the  finishing  coat,  the  cornices, 
center  pieces,  etc.  —  i.  gauge.  See  gauge,  n.,  3  e-  —  i.  infor¬ 
mation,  authoritative  information  not  open  to  the  public. 

—  1.  Jaunting  car.  See  jaunting  car.—  1.  lap.  See  4th  lap,  2  b- 

—  i.  lead  (led).  See  6th  lead,  5  e  (1).—  i.  screw,  a  female  screw. 

—  1.  tool,  Mech.)  a  tool  for  shaping  the  inside  of  hollow  work. 

—  i.  track,  the  inner  side  of  a  curved  race  course ;  hence, 
Collog .,  advantage  of  place,  facilities,  etc.,  in  competition. 

in' Side'  (Tn'sid' ;  Tn'sid'),  adv.  On  or  in  the  inside  ;  in  the 
interior ;  within  ;  internally. 

inside  of  (a  space  of  time),  within  ;  in  less  than  ;  before  the 
end  of.  Collog.,  0.  S.,  Australia,  etc. 
in  side'  (Tn'sid' ;  Tn'sid'),  prep.  Within  the  sides  of ;  inside 
of  ;  within  ;  on  the  inside  of ;  in  the  interior  of. 
in  sid'er  (Tn'sid'er),  i 1.  A  person  inside  ;  one  within  the 
boundary  or  in  the  interior  of  some  place,  a  member  of 
some  organization,  etc.  ;  lienee,  one  in  a  position  to  have 
first-hand  information  about  something  ;  a  person  having 
special  information  ;  — opposed  to  outsider. 
in  sid'i-OUS  (Tn-sTd'T-fcs),«.  [L.  insidiosus,  fr.  insidiae  an 
ambush,  fr.  insidere  to  sit  in  ;  in-  -f-  sedere  to  sit :  cf.  F. 
insidieux.  See  sit.]  Full  of  plots ;  watching  for  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  insnare,  or  intended  to  entrap;  characterized 
by  treachery  and  deceit ;  sly ;  crafty  ;  wily  ;  as,  the  insidi¬ 
ous  foe  ;  insidious  arts.  “  The  insidious  witch.”  Cowper. 

The  insidious  whispers  of  the  bad  angel.  Hawthorne 
Insidious  disease.  Med.,  a  disease  existing  without  marked 
symptoms,  but  ready  to  become  active  upon  slight  occa¬ 
sion  ;  a  disease  not  appearing  so  bad  as  it  really  is. 

—  in  sid'i-ous  ly,  adv.  —  in  sid'i  ous-ness.  n. 
in'sight'  (Tn'sit'),  n.  [AS.  insiht.  See  in  ;  sight.]  1.  Power 

of  internal  sight  or  understanding  ;  mental  vision  ;  discern¬ 
ment ;  penetration;  intuition; — applied  to  the  general 
power  of  inward  apprehension,  to  apprehension  or  under¬ 
standing  of  some  particular  sort,  and  to  the  faculty  of 
mystical  contemplation.  Insight  now  usually  combines 
its  original  sense  of  seeing  with  the  inner  eye  (cf.  in  wit),  or 
intuitively,  with  the  later  idea  of  seeing  into  the  inner 
or  hidden  nature  of  things. 

Merlin  had  in  magic  more  insight 
Than  ever  him  before,  or  alter,  living  wight.  Spenser. 

2.  Act  or  fact  of  apprehending  the  inner  nature  of  things, 
or  of  seeing  with  the  inner  eye,  or  intuitively ;  a  clear  and 

*  immediate  understanding ;  as,  an  insight  into  character. 

He  had  an  insight  into  almost  all  the  secrets  of  state.  Jortin. 

3.  A  consideration  (of  something) ;  mental  preoccupation 
(with)  or  in  regard  (to).  Obs. 

4.  Physical  view  ;  inspection  ;  look.  Obs. 

Syn.  —  See  discernment. 

in-sig'ni-a  (Tn-sTg'nT-d),  n.  pi. ;  sing,  insigne  (-ne).  [L. 

insigne,  pi.  insignia ,  fr.  insignis  distinguished  by  a  mark  ; 
in-  in  -f-  signum  a  mark,  sign.  See  ensign,  sign.]  1.  Dis¬ 
tinguishing  marks  of  authority,  office,  or  honor  ;  badges  ; 
emblems ;  as,  the  insignia  of  royalty  or  of  an  order. 

2.  Typical  and  characteristic  marks  or  signs,  by  which 
anything  is  distinguished  ;  as,  the  insignia  of  a  trade. 


Insignia  of  the  United  States  Army.  1.  General  Staff  Corps 
Star,  silver  ;  Coat  of  arms,  gold  and  enamel.  2.  Adjutant  Gen¬ 
eral's  Dept.  (From  l'.KH  to  1!«07  called  Military  Secretary's  Dept  ) 
Gold.  3.  Inspector  General’s  Dept  Gold.  4  Judge  Advocate 
General’s  Dept.  Gold.  5.  Quartermaster's  Dept.  Gold,  plati- 
niNii,  and  enamel.  6.  Subsistence  Dept.  Silver.  7.  Pay  Dept. 
Gold.  S  Medical  Dept.  Gold.  1).  Corps  of  Engineers.  Silver. 
10.  Ordnance  Dept.  Gold. 


insep.  Abbr.  Inseparable. 

in-sep  a-ra'tlon.  n.  Bot.  Con- 

?enitul  union  of  organs.  R. 
n'se-quent.  a.  [L.  msequens,  p. 
pr.  of  msequi.  See  ensue.]  Sub¬ 
sequent.  Obs. 

in-ae'quent,  a.  [in-  not  +  se¬ 
quent.)  Not  sequent.  Rare. 
In-sere',  V.  t.  [r  .  insurer,  or  L. 
inserere.]  To  insert.  Obs. 
ln'se-rene',  r.  t.  To  make  not 
serene  ;  to  cloud  ;  disturb.  Obs. 
ln-sert'a-ble,  a.  See -able. 
in-sert'er,  n.  One  who  inserts, 
in-ser'tion-al, «.  Of  the  nature 
of.  or  pert,  to,  an  insertion. 

In  sert'ment.  n.  Bot.  A  medul¬ 
lary  ray.  Obs. 


in-ser'tor,  n.  Inserter.  Obs. 
in-serve',  v.  i.  [L.  inservire  ;  m- 
in  4-  servire  to  served  To  be  of 
use  or  service  ;  to  conduce.  Obs. 
in-Berv'ice-a-ble,  a.  See  in-,  not. 
in-ser'vi-ence.  n.  Usefulness. 
Ohs. 

in-ser'vi-ent,  a.  (L.  inserriens, 
p.  pr.  of  inservire .]  Serving  or 
subservient.  Obs. 

In3ess.  n.  [LL.  insessvm,  p.  p. 
of  insidere  to  sit  in.]  A  sitz  bath. 
Obs.  [or  on.  Rare. I 

in  ses'sor.  n.  [L.l  A  sitter  in  | 
Ins.  Gen.  Abbr.  Inspector  Gen¬ 
eral.  [Shaded.  06.0 

in-shad'ed  (Yn-shad'?d),  «.| 
in'shave'  (Tn'shav'),  n.  A  plane 


for  shaving  or  dressing  the  in¬ 
side  faces  of  barrel  staves, 
in-shed',  r.  t.  To  pour  in  or  up¬ 
on  ;  to  sprinkle  ;  to  infuse.  Obs. 
in  shell,  >•  t.  To  draw  into  or 
hide  in  a  shell.  Rare. 
in'shin  ing  ( Yn'shTn'Yng ).  a. 
3r  n.  Shining  in  ;  illuminating 
in-ship',  r.  t.  To  embark  Obs. 
in'shoe''  (Yn'shoo')*  n.  An  in¬ 
ner  shoe  or  boot.  [curve. I 
in 'shoot  .  n.  Baseball.  See| 
in-shore',  »*.  t.  $r  i.  To  put  on,  or 
come  to,  shore.  [ Obs. I 

in  'shot' .  u.  A  gulf.  Cf.  inlet. | 
in-show'.  ^  k n sue. 
in-shrine'  Var.  of  enshrine. 
in  sic-ca'tion.  n.  [in-  in  -f  L 


siccatio  drying  ]  A  drying.  Obs. 
insicion  '•[•  incision. 
in 'si-dent,  a  [L.  msidens,  -en- 
tis,  p.  pr.  See  insidious.]  Re¬ 
siding  in  ;  inherent.  Obs. 
in'side-out'  flow'er.  The  flower 
of  any  West  American  berberi- 
daceous  herb  of  the  genus  Van- 
eoureria  ;  —  so  called  from  the 
reflexed  sepals.  California. 
in-sid'i  ate  (Yn-sTd'T-at),  v.  t. 
5r  i.  [L.  tnsidiatvs,  p.  p.  of  in- 
sidiari  to  lie  in  ambush,  fr.  in¬ 
sidiae.  See  insidious.]  To  lie 
in  ambush  or  wait  (for):  to 
plot  (against).  —  in-sid  i  a'tion 
(-a'shrtn),  n.  —  in-sid'i-a  tor 
(-a'tSr),  n.  All  Obs.  or  R. 


Insignia  of  the  United  States  Army,  Continued.  11.  Signal 
Corps.  Gold  and  silver.  12.  Chief  of  Bureau  of  Insular  Affairs 
Gold  13.  Proichsors  and  Associate  Professors  of  the  U.  S  Mili¬ 
tary  Academy.  Gold.  14.  Cavalry  (the  large  number  indicating 
the  regiment).  Gold.  1.5  Coast  Artillery.  Gold  ;  Projectile  red. 
16  Field  Artillery.  Gold.  17.  Infantry  ( the  lurge  mini  her  indi¬ 
cating  the  regiment).  Gold.  18.  Aid-de-camp  Shield  enameled 
in  proper  colon, ;  Eagle,  gold. 

Regimental  adjutants,  quartermasters,  commissaries,  adju¬ 
tants  of  artillery  districts,  and  squadron  and  battalion  adjutants 
wear  in  the  lower  angles  of  their  insignia  the  devices,  in  gold,  of 
the  respective  departments  to  which  their  duties  as  staff  officers 
correspond.  The  battalion  adjutant,  and  quartermaster,  of  en¬ 
gineer  battalions  wear  such  devices  above  the  center  turret. 
Chaplains  wear  in  the  lower  angles  of  their  insignia  a  Latin 
cross  in  gold.  Thus  a  regimental  adjutant  of  infantry  wears 
device  No.  2  suspended  from  the  lower  angle  of  device  No.  17. 

In  the  British  army  the  insignia  distinguishing  officers  vary 
greatly  according  to  corps  and  regiment  a*  well  as  brunch  of  the 
service. 

in  sig-nil'i-cance  (Tn'sTg-nTf'T-ktfns),  ??.  Condition  or 
quality  of  being  insignificant ;  want  of  significance, 
ln'sig-nif'i-can  cy  (-kfin-sT),  n. ;  pi.  -CIES  (-sTz).  Insig¬ 
nificance  ;  also,  an  insignificant  thing  or  person, 
in  sig-nil'i-cant  (-ktfnt),  a.  Not  significant ;  specif. :  a 
Void  of  signification,  sense,  or  import;  meaningless:  as, 
insignificant  words,  b  Ineffective  ;  futile.  Obs.  C  Hav¬ 
ing  no  weight  or  importance  ;  unimportant;  trifling  ;  con¬ 
temptible.  d  Without  weight  of  character,  social  stand¬ 
ing,  influence,  etc.  ;  mean  ;  contemptible  ;  as,  an  insignifi¬ 
cant  person,  e  Small ;  of  little  size ;  of  no  importance  ; 
as,  an  insignificant  town  ;  au  insignificant  faction. 

Syn.  —  Unimportant,  immaterial,  inconsiderable,  small, 
inferior,  trivial,  trifling,  mean,  contemptible, 
in  sig-nil'i-cant,  n.  That  which  is  insignificant ;  an  insig¬ 
nificant  word,  thing,  or  person. 

in  Sim  plic'i-ty  (Tn'sTm-plTs'T-tT),  n.  Lack  or  want  of 
simplicity. 

in  sin-cere'  (Tn'sTn-ser'),  a.  [L.  insincerus.  See  in-  not; 
sincere.]  1.  Not  being  in  truth  what  one  appears  to  be  ; 
not  sincere  ;  dissembling ;  hypocritical ;  disingenuous  ;  de¬ 
ceitful  ;  false  ;  — said  of  persons  ;  also  of  speech,  thought, 
etc. ;  as,  insincere  declarations. 

2.  Not  pure  or  genuine  ;  imperfect ;  unsound.  Obs. 

To  render  sleep’s  soft  blessings  insincere.  Pope. 

Syn.  —  Dissembling,  hollow,  hypocritical,  deceptive,  de¬ 
ceitful,  false,  disingenuous,  untrustworthy, 
in  sin-cer'i-ty  (-sSr'T-tT),  n.  Quality  of  being  insincere; 
want  of  sincerity,  or  of  being  in  reality  what  one  appears 
to  be  ;  dissimulation  ;  hypocrisy  ;  deceitfulness. 

What  men  call  policy  and  knowledge  of  the  world,  is  common¬ 
ly  no  other  thing  than  dissimulation  and  insinceriti/.  Blair. 
in  sin'U-ate  (Tn-sTn'u-at),  r.  t. ;  in-sin'u-at'ed  (-at'Sd) ; 
in-sin'u-at'ing  (-at'Tng).  [L.  insinuatus,  p.  p.  of  insinuare 
to  insinuate;  in-  in  -f-  sinus  the  bosom.  See  sinuous.] 

1.  To  introduce  gently  or  slowly,  as  by  a  winding  or  nar¬ 
row'  passage,  or  a  gentle,  persistent  movement. 

The  water  easily  insinuates  itself  into,  and  placidlv  distends, 
the  vessels  of  vegetables.  IVoodtrard 

2.  To  push,  work,  or  introduce  (a  person  or  one’s  self)  by 
slow,  gentle,  or  artful  means,  as  into  some  relation  ;  to 
ingratiate  ;  —  chiefly  used  reflexively. 

He  insinuated  himself  into  the  very  good  grace  of  the  Duke  of 
Buckingham.  Clarendon, 

3.  To  draw  or  invite  by  artful,  indirect,  or  imperceptible 
means  ;  as,  to  insinuate  one’s  mind  to  evil.  Obs. 

4.  To  introduce  artfully  ;  to  infuse  gently  ;  to  instill. 

Horace  •  .  .  insinuates  virtue  rather  by  familiar  examples 

than  by  the  severity  of  precepts.  Dry  den 

5-  To  hint  indirectly;  to  suggest;  imply; — commonly 
with  the  implication  of  malicious  or  underhand  purpose ; 
as,  did  you  mean  to  insinuate  anything  ? 

6.  Law.  To  register  or  file  for  registration.  Obs. 

Syn.  —  Instill,  suggest,  intimate.  See  hint,  ingratiate. 
in  sin'U-ate,  v.  i.  1.  To  creep,  w  ind,  or  flow  in  ;  to  enter 
gently,  slow  ly,  or  imperceptibly,  as  into  crevices.  Obs. 

2.  To  ingratiate  one’s  self ;  to  obtain  access  or  favor  by 
flattery  or  cunning  ;  to  instill  itself  gently  or  subtly.  Obs. 

He  would  insinuate  with  thee  but  to  make  thee  sigh.  Shak 
I  hardly  yet  have  learned 

To  insinuate,  flatter,  bow,  and  bend  my  limbs.  Shak. 
in-sin'U-at  ing  (-at'Tng).  p.  a.  Winding,  creeping,  or  flow¬ 
ing  in,  quietly  or  stealthily  ;  suggesting  ;  winning  favor 
and  confidence  insensibly  ;  ingratiating ;  as,  he  had  an  in¬ 
sinuating  address.  —  in  sin'u  at  ing-ly,  adv. 
in  sin'U-a'tion  (-a'shtin),  n.  [L.  insinuatio :  cf.  F.  insinu¬ 
ation .]  1.  Act  or  process  of  insinuating,  specif.:  a 

Winding ;  sinuosity,  b  A  creeping,  winding,  or  flowing 
in  stealthily,  sinuously,  or  imperceptibly,  c  Act,  art,  or 
power  of  gaining  favor,  affection,  or  influence,  by  gentle 
or  artful  means;  ingratiation  ;  —  formerly  used  in  a  good 
sense,  as  of  friendly  influence  or  interposition. 

I  hope  through  the  insinuation  of  Lord  Scarborough  to  keep 
them  here  till  further  orders.  Lady  Cowper. 

d  Rhet.  A  kind  of  artful  introduction  to  a  speech,  designed 
to  gain  favor  or  toleration  for  an  unpopular  or  discredita¬ 
ble  cause  or  person.  Obs.  e  Artful  or  imperceptible  in¬ 
troduction  or  instilling.  I  Indirect  hinting  or  suggestion. 
2.  That  which  is  insinuated;  specif.  :  a  An  ingratiating 


in  sid  i-os'i-ty  (-6s'Y-tY),  n.  In 
skliousness.  Rare. 
in'sight,  n.  Good*:  esp.,  house¬ 
hold  goods  Obs.,  Scot..  Sr  Dial 
Eng  [insight.  06.0 

in'8ight-ed.  a.  Endowed  with| 
insigne.  +  ensign,  n.  3r  r. 
in-sig'ne  (Yn-sYg'ne),  n.  [L.] 
Sing  of  insignia. 
in  signe',  a.  [F.  See  insignia.] 
Distinguished  ;  noted  ;  remark¬ 
able.  Obs  [significant.  | 
in  sig-nif'i-cant-ly.  adv.  of  in-| 
in  sig-nif'i-ca-tive.  a.  [L.  insig- 
nificativus.  See  in-  not  :  signif 
icative.)  Not  significative.  Obs. 
in-sig'ni-ous.  a  [From  L.  in¬ 
signia]  Distinguished.  Obs. 


insignite,  a  [L  insignitus,  p. 
n.]  Distinguished.  Obs.  [06s. I 
in-sig'ni-ty.  n.  Dtstinction.l 
in-sign 'ment.  ensign m ent. 
in-sim'u-late.  v.  t.  [L.  insimu- 
lafus,  p.  p  of  insimulare  to  ac¬ 
cuse.]  To  accuse.  Obs.  —  Jn- 
sim  u-la'tion.  /».  06s  [cerf..| 
in  8in-cere'ly,  adv.  of  insin-| 
in-sin'ew,  v.  t.  To  strengthen 
with  sinews:  invigorate.  Rare. 
in'sink  ing.  n  A  sinking  in. 
in-sin'u  ance.  n.  An  insinua¬ 
tion.  Obs. 

in-sin'u-ant.  a.  [L.  insinuans , 
p.  pr.]  Insinuating  ;  insinua- 

tive.  Rare.  [O^J 

in-sin'u-ate.  a.  Insinuated.! 


ale,  senate,  c&re,  ftm,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofa  ;  eve,  Svent,  find,  reefint,  maker;  ice,  Ill;  old,  6bey,  orb,  5dd,  s&ft,  connect ;  use,  unite  *  up,  ei.  i 

II  Foreign  Word.  +  Obsolete  Variant  of.  -4-  combined  with.  =  equals. 
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act  or  speech,  b  An  indirect  hint;  a  suggestion  or  in¬ 
timation  by  distant  allusion  ;  as,  slander  by  insinuations. 

I  scorn  your  coarse  insinuation.  ('owner 

Syn.  —  Insinuation,  innuendo  agree  in  the  sense  of  covert 
suggestion,  usually  to  a  person's  discredit.  But  innuendo 
frequently  adds  to  insinuation  (see  insinuate ,  under  hint) 
the  idea  of  an  ambiguous  or  equivocal  allusion  so  framed 
as  to  point  to  something  injurious  to  the  character  or  repu¬ 
tation  of  the  person  referred  to  ;  as,  “  The  lawyer’s  covert 
innuendos,  who  was  ready  to  insinuate  anv  amount  of  evil 
against  Barnes  which  could  safely  be  uttered  ’’  ( Thack¬ 
eray)  ;  “  I  prefer  the  most  disagreeable  certainties  to  hints 
and  innuendos”  ( Byron );  “sly  jokes  and  innuendos  with 
the  ladies  ”  (Irving). 

In-sin'u-a-tive  (Tu-sIn'u-a-tTv),  a.  1.  Tending  to  insinu¬ 
ate  ;  stealing  into  the  confidence  or  affeetious ;  having 
power  to  gain  favor;  ingratiating;  instilling.  “Crafty, 
insinuative ,  plausible  men.”  Bp.  Reynolds. 

2.  Given  to,  characterized  by,  or  involving,  insinuation  ; 
giving  hints  ;  insinuating  ;  as,  an  insinuative  remark. 

—  in-sln'u-a-tive-ly,  ad;\  —  in-sin'u-a  tive  ness,  n. 

ln-Sip'id  (In-sIp'Id),  a.  [L.  insipidus;  in-  not  •-  sapidus 
6avory,  fr.  sapere  to  taste :  cf.  F.  insipide.  See  savor.] 

1.  Without  taste  or  savor;  vapid;  tasteless;  fiat;  as, 
insipid  drink  or  food. 

2.  Wanting  in  spirit,  life,  or  animation;  uninteresting; 
weak  ;  vapid  ;  flat ;  dull ;  heavy  ;  as,  insipid  conversation. 

Flat,  insipid ,  and  ridiculous  stuff  to  him.  South. 

Sy n.  —  Tasteless,  stale,  lifeless,  dead  ;  unanimated,  spirit¬ 
less,  dull,  pointless,  uninteresting,  monotonous  ;  tame, 
frigid,  heavy,  prosy,  prosaic,  languid,  feeble  ;  meager, 
thin,  lean,  sterile,  barren,  bare.  —  Insifid,  vapid,  flat,  je¬ 
june  apply  in  their  literal  or  physical  senses  to  food  or 
drink.  That  is  insipid  which  is  without  taste  or  marked 
flavor;  that  is  vapid  which  has  lost  its  life  or  spirit ;  flat 
implies  still  more  strongly  deadness  or  staleness  ;  that  is 
jejune  which  is  thin,  meager,  or  unsatisfying  ;  as,  “  the 
insipid  and  depressing  beverage  .  .  .  for  which  English 
people  are  thought  abroad  to  be  always  thirsting  —  tea  ” 
( M ■  Arnold)-,  “  The  table  beer  was  sour  .  .  .  and  the  wine 
vapid ”  ( Smollett ) ;  “  tankards  sending  forth  a  scent  of  flat 
ale”  ( G .  Eliot)-,  “Though  they  seem  to  eat  nothing,  .  .  . 
that  they  are  best  pleased  with  such  jejune  diet  may  be 
easily  confuted”  (Gilbert  White).  Fig.,  corresponding 
distinctions  hold;  as,  "That  is  epigrammatic  and  witty 
in  Latin  which  would  be  perfectly  insipid  in  English” 
(Cou-per)-,  “The  next  piece,  a  fable  of  the  Farmer  and 
Master,  is  equally  rapid"  ( Landor );  “How  weary,  stale, 
flat,  and  unprofitable  seem  to  me  all  the  uses  of  this  world !  ” 
(Shale.),  “He  .  .  .  sometimes  is  trite  and  flat  when  he 
means  to  be  amusing”  (Sydney  Smith)-,  "Pray  expand 
your  Spartan  jejuu ity  to  the  length  of  a  competent  letter  ” 
(Bentley).  See  blunt,  prosaic,  empty,  dry,  level. 
insi-pld'ity  (m'si-pid'i-tl),  n. ;  pi.  -ties  (-tTz).  [Cf.  F. 
insipidite.]  Quality  or  state  of  being  insipid  ;  vapidity ; 
also,  something  insipid  ;  an  insipid  person,  speech,  etc. 
in-sip'i-ence  (Tn-sTp'T-ens),  n.  [L.  insipienlia  cf.  OF. 
insipience.]  Quality  of  being  insipient ;  want  of  intelli¬ 
gence  ;  stupidity ;  folly. 

in-sip'i-ent  (-ent),  a.  [L.  insipiens ;  in-  not  -|-  sapiens 
wise.]  Wanting  wisdom ;  stupid;  foolish.  Obs.  or  77.  — 
n.  An  insipient  person.  Obs.  or  77. 
in  sist'  (Tn-sTst'),  v.  i.  ;  -sist'ed  ;  -sist'ing.  [L.  insistere 
to  set  foot  on,  follow,  persist ;  in-  in  -f-  sistere  to  stand, 
cause  to  stand  :  cf.  F.  insister.  See  stand.]  1.  To  stand 
or  rest ;  to  find  support  ;  — with  on  or  upon.  Obs.  or  R. 
2.  To  continue  with  persistence  or  urgency  ;  to  persevere  ; 
to  persist ;  —  with  in  (rarely  on).  Archaic. 

3  To  take  a  stand  and  refuse  to  give  way  ;  to  hold  to 
something  firmly  or  determinedly  ;  to  be  persistent,  ur¬ 
gent,  or  pressing;  as,  to  insist  on  conditions;  to  insist  on 
going  ;  he  insists  that  he  must  have  money. 

Without  further  insisting  on  the  different  tempers  of  Juvenal 
and  Horace  Dry  den. 

in-sist'ence  (Tn-sis'tcns),  n.  Act  of  insisting,  or  state  or 
quality  of  being  insistent;  persistence  ;  urgency, 
in  sist'en-cy  (-ten-si),  n.  Quality  of  being  insistent;  in¬ 
sistence  ;  persistence  ;  urgency  ;  an  instance  of  this  quality, 
in  sist'ent  (-tent),  a.  [L.  insistens ,  - entis ,  p.  pr.  of  insi¬ 
stere.']  1.  Standing  or  resting  on  something  ;  as,  an  insist¬ 
ent  wall.  Rare. 

2.  Insisting  or  disposed  to  insist ;  persistent ;  persevering ; 
hence,  compelling  attention ;  forcing  or  thrusting  itself 
upon  the  attention  ;  obtrusively  conspicuous  or  prominent. 

3.  Zool.  Inserted  so  far  above  the  base  of  the  other  toes 
that  its  tip  only  will  reach  to  the  ground;  —  said  of  the 
hind  toe  of  some  birds,  and  opposed  to  incumbent. 

in- sist'ent,  n.  An  insistent  person. 

insi-ti'tiOUS  (Tn'si-tish'58),  a.  [L.  insilicius  engrafted. 
See  insition.]  Of  the  nature  of  a  graft  or  insertion.  Rare. 
II  in  si'tU  (In  si'tu).  [L.J  In  its  natural  or  original  position 
or  place  ;  in  position  ;  —  said  specif.,  in  geology,  of  a  rock, 
soil,  or  fossil,  when  in  the  situation  in  which  it  was  orig¬ 
inally  formed  or  deposited. 

in-snare'  (Tn-snSr'),  v.  t. ;  in-snared'  (-sn&rd') ;  in-snar'- 
ing  (-snar'Tng).  1.  To  catch  in’ a  6nare  ;  to  entrap  ;  to 
take  by  artificial  means.  “  Insnare  a  gudgeon.”  Fenton. 
2.  To  take  by  wiles,  stratagem,  or  deceit;  to  involve  in 
difficulties  or  perplexities ;  to  seduce  by  artifice  ;  to  in¬ 
veigle  ;  to  allure ;  to  entangle. 

The  insnaring  charms 

Of  love’B  soft  queen.  Glover. 

ln  so  bri'e-ty  (Tn'so-bri'e-tT),  n.  Want  of  sobriety,  mod¬ 
eration.  or  calmness  ;  intemperance  ;  drunkenness, 
in  so  cia  bil'i-ty  (Tn-so'sha-bil'T-tT),  n.  [Cf.  F.  insociabi- 
lite.]  Quality  of  being  insociable ;  want  of  sociability. 


in-so'cia  ble  (Tn-so'shd-b’l ;  277),  a.  [L.  insociabilis :  cf. 
F.  insociable.  See  in-  not;  sociable.]  1.  Incapable  of 
being  associated,  joined,  or  connected.  Obs. 

Lime  and  wood  are  insociable.  Sir  H.  Wotton. 
2.  Not  sociable  or  companionable  ;  disinclined  to  social 
intercourse  or  conversation  ;  unsociable  ;  taciturn. 

This  austere  insociable  life.  Shak. 

—  in-so'cia  ble  ness,  7i.  —  in  so'cia-bly.  adv. 

ln'so  late  ( in'so-lat),  v.  -lat'ed  (-lat'ed);  -lading  (-lat'- 
Tng).  [L.  insolatus,  p.  p.  of  insolare  to  expose  to  the  sun  ; 
in-  in  -f-  sol  the  sun.]  To  place  in  the  sunlight ;  to  expose 
to  the  sun's  rays,  as  for  drying,  ripening,  etc. 
in'so-la'tion  (  ia'slmn),  n.  [L.  insolatio :  cf.  F.  insolation.] 

1.  Exposure  to  the  rays  of  the  sun. 

2.  Specif.:  a  Act  or  process  of  exposing  to  the  rays  of 
the  sun  for  the  purpose  of  drying  or  maturing,  as  fruits, 
drugs,  etc.,  or  of  rendering  acid,  as  vinegar,  b  Med.  (1) 
A  sunstroke.  (2)  Treatment  of  disease  by  sun  baths. 

in'sole'  (Tn'sol'),  ?i.  The  inside  sole  of  a  boot  or  shoe  ; 
also,  a  loose  thin  strip  of  leather,  felt,  or  the  like,  placed 
inside  a  shoe  tor  warmth  or  ease, 
in'so-lence  ( ln'so-lens),  n.  [L.  insolentia :  cf.  F.  insolence. 
See  insolent.]  1.  Quality  of  being  insolent ;  pride  or 
haughtiness  manifested  in  contemptuous  and  overbearing 
treatment  of  others ;  arrogant  contempt ;  brutal  impudence. 

Flown  with  insolence,  and  wine.  Milton 

2.  An  instance  of  insolent  conduct  or  treatment  ;  insult. 
Loaded  with  fetters  and  insolences  from  the  soldiers.  Fuller. 

3.  Exultation.  Obs.  Spt  list  r. 

4.  Unaccustomedness  ;  inexperience  ;  strangeness.  Obs. 
ln'so  len-cy  (-len-si),  n.  Insolence.  Rare. 
in'so-lent  (in'so-lent),  a.  [L.  insolens ,  -entis;  in-  not  -f- 

solens  accustomed,  p.  pr.  of  solere  to  be  accustomed  :  cf. 
F.  insolent.]  1.  Haughty  and  contemptuous  or  brutal  in 
behavior  or  language  ;  overbearing  ;  grossly  disrespectful  ; 
saucy;  as,  an  insolent  master;  an  insolent  servant. 

IIow  insolent  of  late  he  is  become, 

How  proud,  how  peremptory  ?  Shak 

2.  Proceeding  from,  or  characterized  by,  insolence  ;  in¬ 
sulting  ;  as,  insolent  words  or  behavior. 

Their  insolent  triumph  excited  .  .  .  indignation.  Macaulay. 

3.  Exceeding  due  bounds  ;  extravagant ;  excessive.  Obs. 

4.  Not  customary  ;  novel  ;  strange  ;  unusual.  Obs. 

5.  Inexperienced.  Obs. 

Syn. —  Overbearing,  insulting,  abusive,  oppressive  ;  im¬ 
pertinent,  impudent,  pert,  saucy,  rude.  See  arrogant. 

—  in'so-lent-ly,  —ln'so  lent  ness.  n. 

in  soLu-bll'i-ty  (Tn-sSl'u-bTl'T-tT),  n.  [Cf.  L.  insolubi litas.] 
Quality  or  state  of  being  insoluble  ;  specif. :  a  Incapability 
of  being  dissolved,  or  sundered  ;  indissolubility,  b  Quality 
of  being  inexplicable  or  insolvable  ;  also,  an  instance  of  it. 
C  Quality  of  being  not  dissolvable  or  soluble  (in  a  liquid), 
in  sol'u-ble  Cin-sbl'u-b’l),  a.  [L.  insolubilis  indissoluble, 
that  cannot  be  loosed  :  cf.  F.  insoluble.  See  in-  not,  solu¬ 
ble  ;  cf.  insolvable.]  Not  soluble  ;  specif.  :  a  Incapable 
of  being  dissolved,  or  loosened  ;  indissoluble.  Rare.  “  An 
insoluble  wall.”  Holland,  b  Irrefutable  ;  unanswer¬ 
able  ;  —  said  of  arguments.  Obs.  c  Not  to  be  solved  or  ex¬ 
plained  ;  insolvable  ;  as,  an  insoluble  doubt,  question,  or 
difficulty,  d  Incapable  or  very  difficult  of  being  dissolved 
(in  a  liquid)  ;  as,  chalk  is  insoluble  in  water,  e  That  one 
cannot  pay  ;  —  said  of  a  debt.  —  insoluble  phosphoric  acid, 
Agric.  Chem .,  phosphoric  acid  in  the  form  of  insoluble 
salts.  See  phosphoric  acid.  — i.  redwood.  See  redwood. 
in-sol'U-ble,  n.  Something  insoluble ;  an  insoluble  problem 
or  difficulty. 

in-solv'a-ble  ( Tn-sbl'va-b’l),  a.  [Gi.  OF.  insolvable.]  Not 
solvable  ;  insoluble  ;  specif.  :  a  Not  capable  of  being  loosed 
or  disentangled  ;  inextricable  ;  indissoluble.  Obs.  “  Bands 
insolvable Pope,  b  Admitting  no  solution  or  explana¬ 
tion  ;  as,  an  insolvable  problem  or  difficulty,  c  That  can¬ 
not  be  dissolved  (in  a  liquid),  d  Not  convertible  into  cash, 
as  a  bank  note.  Rare.  ©  Incapable  of  being  paid  or  dis¬ 
charged,  as  debts.  Obs.  dr  R.  f  Insolvent.  Obs. 
in  sol'ven  cy  (Tn-s51'vgn-sT),  n. ;  pi.  -cies  (-siz).  Law. 
a  State  of  being  insolvent  ;  state  of  one  unable  to  pay  his 
debts  in  the  usual  course  of  business,  or  of  one  who  has 
ceased  so  to  do.  b  Insufficiency  to  discharge  all  debts 
enforceable  against  it ;  as,  the  insolvency  of  an  estate. 
Syn.  —  See  failure. 

in-sol'vent  (-vent),  a.  [in-  not  -(-  solvent  :  cf.  OF.  insol¬ 
vent.]  Law.  a  Not  solvent ;  not  having  sufficient  estate  to 
pay  one’s  debts  ;  unable  to  pay  one’s  debts  as  they  fall 
due  in  the  ordinary  course  of  business,  or  (a6  defined  in 
various  British  statutes)  having  ceased  to  pay  one’s  debts 
in  the  usual  course  of  business ;  as,  an  insolvent  debtor, 
b  Not  sufficient  to  pay  all  the  debts  enforceable  against  it  ; 
as,  an  insolvent  estate,  c  Relating  to  persons  unable  to 
pay  their  debts. 

insolvent  law,  insolvency  statute,  or  act  of  insolvency,  a  law 
affording  relief  to  insolvent  debtors,  upon  their  deliver¬ 
ing  up  their  property  for  the  benefit  of  their  creditors. 
In  England  the  insolvent ,  or  insolvency ,  laics  were  those  re¬ 
lating  to  nontraders  from  1670  to  1861,  when  the  bankruptcy 
law  was  extended  to  include  nontraders,  and  insolvency 
proceedings  (as  such)  abolished.  In  the  United  States  the 
statutes  of  the  individual  States  regulating  the  discharge 
of  insolvent  debtors  are  called  (following  the  style  of  the 
colonial  laws)  insolvent ,  or  insolvency,  statutes,  as  distin¬ 
guished  from  the  Federal  bankruptcy  laws.  See  bankrupt. 
in-sol'vent,  n.  Law.  All  insolvent  debtor  ; — in  England, 
before  18G1,  esp.  applied  to  persons  not  traders, 
in-som'nl  a  (in-s<5m'm-a),  n.  [L.,  fr.  insonmis  sleepless  ; 


in-  not  -f-  somnus  sleep.]  Prolonged  inability  to  obtain 
due  sleep  ;  abnormal  wakefulness  ;  sleeplessness, 
ln  so  much'  (Tn'so-much'),  adv.  So  much  ;  to  such  a  de¬ 
gree  ;  in  such  wise  ;  so  ;  —  usually  followed  that  or  as. 
With  as,  often  equivalent  to  inasmuch ,  seeing  that,  since. 
Insomuch  as  that  field  is  called  .  .  .  Aceldama  Acts  i.  19. 
Simonides  wa6  an  excellent  poet,  insomuch  that  he  made  his 
fortune  by  it.  _  L' Estrange. 

in-SOOth'  (Tn-sooth'),  adv.  In  sooth  ;  truly.  Archaic. 
in  sou  ciance'  (SN/sob/syaN8' ;  Tn-sob'sT-ans  ;  277),  n.  [F.] 
Want  of  care  or  concern;  indifference,  esp.  as  an  attitude 
of  mind. 

The  sweet  insouciance  of  lettered  case.  Longfellow. 

in-sou'ci-ant  (Tn-soo'si-ant ;  F.  SN'soo'syaN' ;  277),  a.  [F.] 
Characterized  by  insouciance  ;  indifferent  ;  unconcerned, 
in-soul'  (In-sol'),  v.  t.  1.  To  put  or  absorb  into  the  soul. 

2.  Reflexively,  to  let  (one’s  self)  be  absorbed  as  a  soul ;  to 
fix  one’s  strongest  affections  on.  Obs. 

3.  To  set  ajsoul  in  ;  to  fill  with  soul ;  to  animate  ;  ensoul, 
in-speak'  (Tn-spek'),  v.  t. ;  pret.  in-spoke'  (-spok')  or  in- 

spake'  (-spak') ;  p.  p.  dr  p.  a.  in-spo'ken  (-spo'ken)  ;  p.  pr. 
d‘  vb.  n.  inspeaking,  [in-  in  -j-  speak :  cf.  G.  einspi'echen.] 
To  speak  (into)  ;  to  instill  or  infuse  by  or  as  by  speaking, 
in-spect'  (In-Bp6kt'),v.  t. ;  in-spect'ed  ;  in-spect'ing.  [L. 
inspeclus ,  p.  p.  of  inspicere  to  inspect ;  in-  in  -f-  specere  to 
look  at,  to  view :  cf.  F.  inspecter ,  fr.  L.  inspectare ,  freq. 
fr.  inspicere.  See  spy.]  1.  To  look  upon  ;  to  view  closely 
and  critically,  esp.  so  as  to  ascertain  quality  or  state,  to  de¬ 
tect  errors,  etc. ;  to  examine;  scrutinize;  investigate;  as, 
to  inspect  conduct. 

2.  To  view  and  examine  officially,  as  troops,  arms,  goods 
offered,  work  done  for  the  public,  etc. ;  to  oversee, 
in  spect',  v.  i.  To  look  closely  ;  to  examine.  Obs. 
in-spec'tion  (In-spSk'sVmn),  n.  [L.  inspeciio :  cf.  F.  in¬ 
spection.]  1.  Act  or  process  of  inspecting  ;  a  strict  or  pry¬ 
ing  examination  ;  close  or  careful  scrutiny  ;  investigation. 

2.  Lau\  The  critical  examination  of  something  as  a  part 
of  a  legal  proceeding;  esp.:  a  The  physical  examination 
of  the  injured  part  of  a  person  suing  for  damages  for  per¬ 
sonal  injury,  b  The  examination  of  articles  of  commerce 
(under  laws  called  inspection  laws  passed  in  the  exercise  of 
the  police  power)  to  determine  their  fitness  for  sale. 

3.  Insight;  perception.  Obs.  Orf.  E.  D. 

Syn.  —  See  examination. 

in  spec'tion  al  (-51),  a.  Of  or  pert,  to  inspection  ;  also, 
possible  to  be  mentally  grasped  at  once  without  study, 
in-spec'tive  (In-spSk'tTv),  a.  [L.  inspects vvs.]  Engaged  in, 
or  given  to,  inspection  ;  inspecting  ;  involving  inspection, 
in-spec'tor  (-ter),  n.  [L. :  cf.  F .  inspecteur .]  1.  One  who 
inspects,  looks  into,  views,  or  oversees ;  one  who  makes 
inspection  ;  one  who  makes  an  official  view  or  examina¬ 
tion,  as  a  military  or  civil  officer ;  a  superintendent ;  a  super¬ 
visor  ;  overseer ;  examiner. 

2.  A  police  officer  ranking  next  below  a  superintendent  and 
having  charge  of  a  certain  number  of  precincts  or  districts. 

3.  Gr.  Antiq.  An  epopt. 

in  spec'tor-ate  (-at),  n.  1.  Office,  position,  work,  or  dis¬ 
trict  of  an  inspector ;  supervision. 

2.  A  body  of  inspectors. 

inspector  general.  Chiefly  MU.  An  officer  at  the  head  of 
a  department  or  system  of  inspection  or  having  other  offi¬ 
cers  of  such  department  or  system  subordinate  to  him, 
esp.  in  an  army.  In  the  United  States  army  the  inspector 
general’s  department  is  under  the  supervision  of  the  chief 
of  staff.  Its  insignia  are  a  gold  or  gilt  sword  and  fasces 
crossed  and  wreathed.  See  insignia,  Itlusl. 
in'spec-to'ri-al  ( In'spgk-to'rT-rtl ;  201),  a.  Of  or  pert,  to 
inspection,  an  inspector,  or  an  inspector’s  duties, 
in-sphere'  (Tn-sf er'),  v.  t.;  in-sphered'  (-sferd') ;  in-spher'- 
ing  (Tn-sfer'Tng).  [Cf.  ensphere.]  To  ensphere  ;  to  place 
or  inclose  in,  or  form  into,  a  sphere. 

Bright  aerial  spirits  live  insphered 
In  regions  mild  of  calm  and  serene  air  Milton. 

in-spir'a-ble  (In-spir'5-b’l),  a.  Capable  of  being  inspired. 
—  in-spir  a  bil'i  ty  (-bll'T-tT),  n. 

in  spi-ra'tion  (Tn'spT-ra'slvwn),  n.  [F.  inspiration ,  L.  m- 
spiratio.  See  inspire.]  1.  Act  of  breathing  in  ;  specif., 
Physiol .,  the  drawing  of  air  into  the  lungs,  accomplished 
in  mammals  by  elevation  of  the  chest  walls  and  flattening 
of  the  diaphragm  ;  —  the  opposite  of  expiiation. 

2.  Theol.  A  supernatural  divine  influence  on  the  prophets, 
apostles,  or  sacred  writers,  by  which  they  were  qualified 
to  communicate  truth  without  error ;  a  supernatural  in¬ 
fluence  which  qualifies  men  to  receive  and  communicate 
divine  truth  ;  also,  the  truth  so  communicated.  Various 
theories  as  to  the  degree,  extent,  and  mode  of  the  inspira¬ 
tion  of  Scripture  are  neld.  That  of  plenary  inspiration  re¬ 
gards  the  inspiration  as  extending  to  all  the  subjects  dealt 
with,  every  statement  being  therefore  to  be  accepted  as 
true  and  authoritative;  that  of  verbal  inspiration  extends 
the  inspiration  to  every  word,  which  is  held  to  have  been 
dictated  by  the  Holj'  Spirit.  Some  writers  identify  these 
two  kinds.  The  theory  of  moral  inspiration  limits  the  in¬ 
spiration  and  consequent  authoritativeness  to  the  moral 
and  religious  instruction  the  writings  contain.  As  to  its 
mode,  inspiration  is  held  by  some  to  be  mechanical,  and 
the  writers  to  have  been  simply  amanuenses  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  and  by  others  to  be  dynamical,  or  dynamic,  and  the 
writers  to  have  been  moved  bv  the  Holy  Spirit  operating 
on  and  through  their  natural  faculties. 

3.  Act  or  power  of  exercising  an  elevating  or  stimulating 
influence  upon  the  intellect  or  emotions  ;  the  result  of  such 
influence  ;  the  influence  which  quickens  or  stimulates ,  as, 
the  inspiration  of  occasion,  of  art,  etc. 


in-sin 'u-a tor  (-a'ter).  n.  [L.,  an 
introducer  ]  One  who  insinu¬ 
ates.  [Insinuative.  | 

in-sin 'u-a-to-ry  (-a-tf5-rT).  a.  I 
in-sip'id, //.  One  that  is  insipid. 
Ohs. 

in-sip'id-ly.  adv.  of  insipid. 
in-Bip'id-ness.  u.  See -ness. 
in-sip'i-ent-ly.  adv.  of  insipi¬ 
ent.  See  -LY  [ENT.  I 

in-6i8t'ent-ly,  adv.  of  insist-! 
in-sist'er,  n.  One  who  insists. 
in-siBt'ing,  p.  pr.  Sr  vb.  n.  of  in¬ 
sist.  —  in-Bist'ing-ly,  adv. 
in-8is'tive  (Tn-sIs'tTv),  a. 
Insistent.  Rare. 
in-sis'ture,  n.  Prob.,  continu¬ 
ity  :  stability  ;  persistence  Obs. 
in'aite.  a.  [L.  insitus ,  p.  p.  of 
inserere  See  insition.]  In¬ 
grafted  ;  implanted.  Obs 
In-si'ti  en-cy  (Tn-sTsh'T-fn-sT), 
n.  [in-  not  +  L.  sitiens.jp.  pr  of 
si  tire  to  be  thirsty.]  Freedom 


from  thirst.  Obs. 
in-si'tion.  +  incision. 
in-Bi'tion  (Tn-sTsh'i'/n ),  n.  [L. 
insitio ,  fr.  inserere,  insitum,  to 
sow  or  plant  in,  to  ingraft ;  in- 
in  +  severe,  sat  urn ,  to  sow.]  In- 
graftment  ;  a  graft.  Obs.  or  R. 
in'si-tive  (Tn'sY-tTv),  a.  [L.  in¬ 
side  us.]  Pert,  to  insition.  Obs. 
in-Bkonce'.  +  ensconce. 
in-8nar'er  (Yn-snar'5r),  n.  One 
who  insnares.  [snarl  I 

in-snarl',  r.  t.  Var.  of  en-| 
in-so'cial  (Yn-so'shi/l),  a.  [L. 
i //social is.]  Insoeiabie;  unsocia¬ 
ble.  R.  —  In-so'cial-ly,  adv.  R. 
in-so'ci-ate.  a.  Not  associate  ; 
single  ;  solitary.  Obs.  Sr  It. 
in'so-lence,  v.  f.  To  insult.  Obs. 
in'so-lent,  n.  One  who  is  inso¬ 
lent. 

insolible  f  insoluble 
ln-sol'id.  o.  See  in-,  not.  Ohs. 
in/so-lid'i-ty,  n.  fin-  not  4-  so¬ 


lidity :  cf.  F.  insolid H4. ]  Want 

of  solidity:  weakness.  Obs.  or  R. 
I!  in  so'lTdum  (sbl'Y-dQm ).  or  in 
so'li-do  (-do).  [L.]  For,  or  in, 
the  whole  ;  —  used  in  Civil  law 
of  a  solidary  obligation  or  con¬ 
tract,  designated  in  English  law 
as  “joint  and  several.” 
insolite.  a.  [L.  insolitus  unusu¬ 
al  :  cf.  F.  insoh’te.l  Unaccus¬ 
tomed  :  strange.  Obs 
|l  in  so'lo  De'o  sa'lus  [L.]  In 
God  alone  (is)  salvation, 
in-sol  u-bil'i-a  (Yn-sCFfi-hYl'Y- 
d),n.jd.  [L.]  Logic  Sophisti¬ 
cal  propositions  or  arguments 
giving  false  answers  even  with 
correct  forms  of  argumentation, 
in-sol'u-ble-ness,  ?/.  See  -ness. 
in-sol'u-bly  (Yn-sOl'G-blY),  adv. 
of  insoluble.  See-LY. 
in-solv  a-bil'i-ty  (Yn-ehl'vd- 
bYl'Y-tY),  n.  Quality  of  being 
insolvable. 


in-Bolv'a-bly,  adv.  of  insolva¬ 
ble. 

in-sol'vence  (Yn-sCl'vens),  n. 
Insolvency.  Rare. 
in-8om'ni-ac  (Yn-sBm'nY-ttk),  n. 
A  person  affected  with  insom¬ 
nia.  Co!  tog. 

in-8om'ni-ou8  (-us),  a.  [L.  ?;?- 
somniosus.]  Affected  with  in¬ 
somnia  ;  sleepless.  Rare 
in-som'no-lence  (-no-hns),  in- 
som'no-len-cy  (-hn-sY),  n. 
Sleeplessness  :  insomnia.  Rare. 
in-som'no-lent.  a.  Affected  with 
insomnia  ;  sleepless.  R.  —  n. 
An  insomniac.  R.  |/?  | 

hFso-no'rous.  a.  See  in-,  not.  | 
in-Borb'  (Yn-s6rb'),  r.  t.  [in-  in 
-f-  L.  sorbere  to  suck  up.]  To 
absorb.  Rare. 

In-sorb'ent.  a  Absorbing, 
in-sou'ci-ant-ly,  adv  of  insou¬ 
ciant.  See  -i.y. 
insp  Abbr.  Inspector. 


[D.  inspan- 

harness,  as 


in-span',  v.  t  3r 

iienT]  To  yoke  or 
oxen  to  a  wagon.  S.  Africa, 
n.  An  inspanning.  S.  Africa 
in-speak'a-ble.  a.  Unspeakable 
Obs. 

in'spect  (Yn'spPkt  ;  orig.  Yn- 
sp£kt').  n  (L.  inspectus.  See 
inspect,  v.  t.]  Inspection.  Obs. 
in-spect'a-ble.  a.  See -able  — 
in-specVa-bil'i-ty,  n. 
in-spect'ing,  p.  pr.  4-  vb.  n  of 
inspect.  —  i  n-8  p  e  c  t'in  g-1  y, 
adv.  [inspectors.  I 

in-spec 'to-ral.  a.  Of  or  pei  t.  to  I 
in-spec 'tor-ship,  n.  See -ship. 
in-spec'tresB,  n.,Jem.  of  inspec¬ 
tor.  *  [spectress.| 

in-spec'trix.  n.  [L.]  An  in- 1 
in-speech',  v.  1.  To  inspeak  Obs. 
in-sperge',  v.  t.  [L  tnspergere 
to  sprinkle  on  :  in-  in,  on  -f 
spargere  sprinkle.]  To  insperse. 


in-sperse',  r.  /  [L.  inspersus ,  p. 

p.]  To  sprinkle  ;  scatter.  Obs. 
ln-Bper'sion  (Yn-spdr'shun ).  n. 
lL.7H.spersio.l  A  sprinkling;  that 
which  is  sprinkled.  Obs. 

||  in-spex'i-mus  (Yn-spCk'sY- 
mus),  n.  Eng.  Lair.  A  charter 
in  which  the  grantor,  confirms 
and  recites  a  former  charter  ;  — 
so  named  because  beginning 
with  the  word  insjiexunus  (L., 
we  have  inspected ). 
in  sphe-ra'tion  (Yn'sff-ra'- 
sh?/n),  n  An  insphering,  or  state 
of  being  insphered.  Rare. 
in-spi'eient  (Yn-spYsh'i  nt),  a. 

iL.  inspiciens.  -ends.  p.  pr  ] 
cooking  in.  Obs. 
in-spir'ant(  Yn-spTr'dnt),  n.  fL. 
i n sji irons,  -antis,  p.  pr.]  An  in¬ 
spires  Rare. 

in'spi-rate  (Yn'spY-rnt),  v.  1. 
[L  mspiratus,  p.  p.]  To  inspire. 
Obs. 


food,  foot ;  out,  oil ;  chair  ;  go  ;  sing,  igk  ;  4feen,  thin ;  nature,  verdure  (250) ;  K  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144) ;  boN  ;  yet ;  zh  =  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Gu»e. 
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INSTINCT 


4.  Act  of  suggesting  opinions  or  information  uttered  on 
public  matters  ;  as,  cabinet  inspiration  of  a  rumor. 

Syn.  —  Inspiration,  afflatus.  Inspiration,  as  here  com¬ 
pared,  denotes  the  awakening,  quickening,  or  creative  im¬ 
pulse.  esp.  as  manifested  in  high  artistic  achievement ; 
afflatus  (usually  in  the  somewhat  bookish  phrase  divine 
afflatus)  is  overwhelming  or  compelling  inspiration  ;  as, 
“  The  mind  in  creation  is  as  a  fading  coal,  which  some  in¬ 
visible  influence,  like  an  inconstant  wind,  wakens  to  tran¬ 
sitory  brightness ;  .  .  .  but  when  composition  begins,  in¬ 
spiration  is  already  on  the  decline  ”  ( Shelley );  “  The  art  ists 
and  poets  who  but  once  in  their  lives  had  known  the  divine 
afflatus ,  and  touched  the  high  level  of  the  best  ”  (H.  James). 
See  MOTIVE,  ECSTASY. 

in  spi  ration  al  (Yn'spY-ra'shttn-51),  a.  1.  Produced  by, 
or  moved  by,  inspiration ;  inspired  ;  as,  an  inspirational 
state  ;  an  inspirational  speaker  or  address. 

2  Of  or  pertaining  to  inspiration. 

3.  Inspirative  ;  communicating  inspiration  ;  as,  an  inspira¬ 
tional  writer  or  literary  product. 

in  spi  ration  ist.  n.  One  who  holds  a  theory  of,  or  be¬ 
lieves  in,  inspiration,  esp.  that  of  Scripture, 
in-spir'a  five  (Tn-spir'd-tTv  ;  Yn'spY-ra-tTv),  a.  Tending 
to  inspire ;  inspiring. 

in'Spi  rator  (Tn'spY-ra'tSr),  n.  [Cf.  L.  inspirator  an  in¬ 
spires]  1.  An  inspirer.  Obs. 

2.  a  Mach.  A  kind  of  injector  for  forcing  water  by  steam. 
See  injector,  7i.,  2.  b  One  that  inhales  or  draws  iu  some¬ 
thing,  as  an  ejector  or  a  respirator. 

in-Spir'a-tO-ry  (Yu-spir'a-to-rY  ;  277),  a.  Pert,  to,  aiding, 
used  for,  or  marked  by,  inspiration ;  as,  inspiratory  muscles, 
in-spire'  ( Yn-spir'),  v.  t.  ;  in-spired'  (-spird') ;  in-spir'ing 
(-spir'Tng).  [ME.  inspiren ,  enspiren ,  OF.  enspirer ,  in¬ 
spirer,  F.  inspirer ,  fr.  L.  inspirare;  in-  in  -}-  spirare  to 
breathe.  See  spirit.]  1.  To  blow  or  breathe  into  or  upon. 
Obs.  or  Archaic. 

Descend,  ye  Nine,  descend  and  sing, 

The  breathing  instruments  inspire  Pope. 

2.  To  blow  or  breathe  ;  to  infuse  by  breathing.  Archaic. 

liis  Maker  .  .  that  inspired  into  him  an  active  soul. 

Wisdom  xv.  11. 

3.  To  draw  in  by  breathing;  to  inhale; — opposed  to  expire. 
Forced  to  inspire  and  expire  tire  air  with  difficulty.  Harvey. 

4.  To  infuse  into  as  if  by  breathing ;  to  affect  as  with  a 
superior  or  supernatural  influence  ;  to  fill  with  what  ani¬ 
mates,  enlivens,  or  exalts  ;  to  give  inspiration  to ;  to  an¬ 
imate  ;  actuate ;  as,  to  inspire  one  with  love  of  beauty. 

Come,  Holy  Ghost,  our  souls  inspire.  Keble. 

5.  To  infuse  into  the  mind  ;  to  communicate  to  the  spirit ; 
to  convey  as  by  a  divine  or  supernatural  influence  ;  to  dis¬ 
close  preternaturally  ;  to  produce  as  by  inspiration. 

But  dawning  day  new  comfort  hath  inspired.  Shak. 
Inspire',  v.  i.  1.  To  breathe;  to  blow.  Obs.  “The 
wind  amongst  them  did  inspire Spenser. 

2.  To  draw  in  breath  ;  to  inhale  air  into  the  lungs  ;  —  op¬ 
posed  to  expire. 

3.  To  impart  inspiration. 

In  spired'  (Tn-splrd'),  p.  a.  a  Breathed  in ;  inhaled,  b 
Moved  or  animated  by  or  as  by  a  supernatural  influence  ; 
affected  by  divine  inspiration  ;  as,  the  inspired  prophets. 
C  Communicated  or  given  as  by  supernatural  or  divine  in¬ 
spiration  ;  having  divine  authority ;  of  the  nature  of  in¬ 
spiration  ;  as,  the  inspired  writings  (the  Scriptures),  d 
Suggested  by  some  one  in  power  or  in  a  position  to  know  ; 
proceeding  from  an  influential  quarter;  as,  inspired  views; 
an  inspired  article  ;  also,  having  received,  or  publishing, 
such  views  or  information  ;  as,  an  inspired  newspaper. 
Inspired  Idiot,  Oliver  Goldsmith ;  —  so  named  by  Horace 
Walpole.  —  I.  Tinker,  John  Bunyan. 

ln-spir'it  (Tn-spTr'Tt),  v.  t, ;  -it-ed  ;  -it-ing.  1.  To  in¬ 
fuse  life  or  spirit  into  ;  to  animate  ;  encourage ;  invigorate. 

The  courage  of  Agamemnon  is  inspirited  by  the  love  of  empire 
and  ambition.  Pope 

2  To  cause  to  be  possessed  by  a  spirit. 

Syn.  —  Enliven,  invigorate,  exhilarate,  animate,  cheer, 
hearten,  encourage,  inspire. 

ln-spis'sant  (Yn-spYs'&nt),  a.  [See  inspissate.]  Inspis¬ 
sating;  causing  inspissation.  —  n.  An  inspissant  agent, 
ln-spls'sate  (-at  ;  277),  v.  t.  &  i.  ;  -sat-ed  (-at-ed);  -sat¬ 
ing  (-at-Tng).  [L.  inspissatus,  p.  p.  of  inspissate  to  thicken; 
in-  -f-  spissare  to  thicken,  spissus  thick.]  To  thicken; 
to  bring  or  come  to  greater  consistence,  as  by  evaporation, 
ln  spls-sa'tion  (Yn'spY-sa'slifcn),  n.  Act  or  process  of  in¬ 
spissating,  or  state  of  being  inspissated, 
in  sta  bll'i-ty  (Tn'stu-bTl'T-tT),  n.  ;  pi.  -ties  (-tYz).  [L.  in- 

stabi  litas :  cf.  F.  instabi life. ]  Quality  or  condition  of 
being  unstable,  or  an  instance  of  it;  specif.:  a  Want 
of  firmness  or  steadiness  ;  liability  to  give  way  or  to  fail ; 
insecurity ;  as,  the  instability  of  a  building,  b  Lack  of 
determination  or  fixedness ;  inconstancy ;  fickleness  ;  as, 
instability  of  character,  temper,  custom,  etc. 

Syn.  —  Inconstancy,  fickleness,  changeableness,  change¬ 
ability,  wavering,  unsteadiness,  unstableness. 
in-sta'ble  (Tn-sta'b’l),  a.  [L.  instabilis:  of.  F.  instable. 
See  in-  not,  stable,  a.;  cf.  unstable.]  Not  stable  ;  not 
standing  fast  or  firm  ;  unstable  ;  inconstant, 
in  stall'  (Tn-st61'),  v.  t. ;  in-stalled'  (-st61d') ;  in-stall'- 
ing.  [F.  installer ,  LL.  install  are,  fr.  in-  in  -}-  OHG.  stal  a 
place,  stall,  G.  stall ,  akin  to  E.  stall.  See  stall.]  1.  To 
place  in  possession  of  an  office  or  dignity  by  seating  in  a 
stall  or  official  seat ;  hence,  to  place  in  an  office,  rank,  or 
order  ;  to  invest  with  any  charge  by  the  usual  ceremonies  ; 
to  instate  ;  to  induct ;  as,  to  install  an  ordained  minister 
as  pastor  of  a  church  ;  to  install  a  college  president. 

2.  To  set  in  a  seat ;  to  give  a  place  to ;  to  establish  (one) 
in  a  place. 

She  installed  her  guest  hospitably  by  the  fireside.  Scott. 

3.  To  set  up  or  fix  in  position  for  use  or  service  ;  as,  to  in¬ 
stall  a  heating  or  lighting  system. 

Syn.  —  See  initiate. 


In'spi-ra'tion-al-ly,  adr.  of  in¬ 
spirational.  [See -ism. I 

ln'Bpi-ra'tion-ism  (-Tz’m),  n.| 
ln'spi-ra'trix  ( Yn'BpY-ra'trYks), 
n.  [L.l  Female  inspirer.  R 
in-apured-ly  (ln-spTr'?d-lY), 
adr.  of  inspired.  [Obs.l 

in-spire'ment,  n.  Inspiration.! 
in-spir'er  (Yn-spTr'5r),  n.  One 
that  inspires. 

in-spir'ing  (-Yng),  p.  pr.  tf  rb.  n. 
of  i  n  spire.  —  in-sptr'ing-ly, 
adv. 

in-spir'it-er  (,-spYr'Yt-Sr),  n.  One 
that  inspirits.  Siting,  p.  pr.  I 
in-spir'it-ing-ly,  adr.  of  inspir-\ 
in-apir'it-ment,  n.  See-MENT. 


in-spis'sate.  a.  IL.  inspissatus , 
p.  p.]  Inspissated.  Obs. 
in-spo'ken,  p.  p.  of  inspeak. 
in'spraith,  n.  Alsoin'spreglrt. 
in'apreith.  [»n-  in  -f  Scot. 
spreith  bootv,  Gael.  spreidh  cat¬ 
tle.]  Household  goods.  Obs.  or 
Scot  3f  Dial.  Eng. 
in-sprent',  r.  i.  [See  in-  in  ; 
sprint.]  To  leap  in.  Obs.  Scot. 
Inst.,  or  inst.  Abbr.  Instant 
the  present  month)  :  Institute, 
nstitution  ;  instrumental, 
in-st&'ble-ness.  n  See -ness. 
Inst.  Act.  Abbr.  Institute  of 
Actuaries. 

in-stal'.  Var  of  install. 


in'stal  la'tlon  (Yn'stb-la'slmn),  n.  [  F.  installation ,  LL. 
installatio.  See  install.]  Act  of  installing,  or  state  of 
being  installed;  specif.:  a  The  giving  possession  of  an 
office,  rank,  or  order,  with  the  usual  rites  or  ceremonies, 
b  Establishment  (in  any  place  or  position),  c  Setting  up 
or  placing  in  position  for  service  or  use ;  an  apparatus 
thus  set  up  ;  esp.,  the  whole  of  a  system  of  machines,  ap¬ 
paratus,  and  accessories,  set  up  and  arranged  for  work¬ 
ing,  as  in  electric  lighting,  transmission  of  power,  etc. 
in  stall'ment,  in  stal'ment  (Yn-st61'm2nt),  n.  1.  Act  of 
installing,  or  state  of  being  installed  ;  installation  ;  induc¬ 
tion  ;  establishment  (in  any  seat,  place,  etc.). 

'rake  oaths  from  all  kings  and  magistrates  at  their  first  install¬ 
ment ,  to  do  impartial  justice  by  law.  Milton. 

2.  The  seat  or  place  in  which  one  is  put.  Obs.  d"  11. 

The  several  chairs  of  order,  look,  you  scour  ;  .  .  . 

Each  lair  installment ,  coat,  and  several  crest.  Shak. 

3.  [Prob.  a  different  word  ;  cf.  estall,  stall  to  allow 
payment  by  installments.]  A  portion  of  a  debt  or  sum  of 
money  which  is  divided  into  portions  that  are  made  pay¬ 
able  at  different  times.  The  system  of  making  sales,  as 
in  conditional  sales,  for  a  sum  made  payable  in  portions 
at  stated  intervals  is  often  called  the  installment  plan.  Cf. 

HIRE  PURCHASE. 

in'stance  (Yn'stans),  n.  [F.  instance ,  L.  insiantia,  fr.  in¬ 
stalls.  See  instant.]  1  Urgent  or  earnest  solicitation  ; 
hence,  urgency,  insistence,  or  exercise  of  pressure,  whether 
in  petition  or  action  ;  as,  to  press  a  claim  with  instance  ; 
to  yield  to  the  instances  of  friends.  Archaic. 

2  Hence,  instigation  ;  suggestion;  request;  as,  the  work 
was  undertaken  at  the  instance  of  the  publishers. 

3.  That  which  urges,  as  a  motive  ;  impelling  cause.  Obs. 

The  instances  that  Becond  murringe  move.  Shak 

4.  Presence  ;  the  present  ;  also,  instant  or  moment.  Obs. 

5.  A  case  or  example  brought  forward  in  disproof  or  re¬ 
buttal  of  a  general  statement ;  an  exception.  Archaic. 

6.  That  which  offers  itself  or  is  offered  as  an  illustrative 
case  ;  something  cited  in  proof  or  exemplification  ;  a  case 
occurring  ;  an  example. 

Full  of  wise  saws  and  modern  instances.  Shak. 

Most  remarkable  instances  of  suffering.  Atterbury 

7.  A  token  ;  a  sign  ;  a  symptom  or  indication.  Obs. 

8  A  detail  or  circumstance.  Obs. 

9.  Law.  The  institution  and  prosecution  of  a  suit ;  a  pro¬ 
ceeding  or  process ;  suit ;  as,  a  court  of  the  first  instance. 

10.  Step  in  an  action  ;  occasion. 

These  seem  as  if,  i n  the  time  of  Edward  I.,  they  were  drawn 
up  into  the  form  of  a  law,  iu  the  first  instance.  Sir  M.  Hale. 
Syn.  —  See  example. 

in'stance  (Yn'stdns),  v.  t.  ;  in'stanced  (-stanst) ;  in'- 
stanc-ing  (-stdn-sTng).  1.  To  urge  or  importune.  Obs. 

2.  To  demonstrate  or  show  by  an  instance,  or  example  ;  to 
exemplify  ;  illustrate.  Now  Rare. 

3.  To  mention  as  a  case,  or  example  ;  to  cite,  as  a  fact. 

I  shall  not  instance  an  abstruse  author  Milton 

in'stance.  v.  i.  1.  To  mention  an  instance ;  to  give  an 
example  to  illustrate  or  prove  something.  Now  Rare. 

2  To  be  illustrated  or  exemplified.  Obs.  &■  R. 

This  story  doth  not  only  instance  in  kingdoms,  but  in  families 
too.  Jer.  Taylor. 

instance  court.  Eng.  Law.  A  branch  of  the  former  Ad¬ 
miralty  Court,  which  had  jurisdiction  except  in  prize 
cases.  In  the  United  States,  a  Federal  district  court  when 
exercising  similar  (i.e.,  its  ordinary  admiralty)  jurisdiction 
is  sometimes  loosely  called  the  instajice  side  (of  the  court), 
in'stan  cy  (Yn'st&n-sY),  n.  [L.  insiantia.']  1.  Quality  or 
state  of  being  instant ;  specif. :  a  Urgency  ;  insistence ; 
solicitation  ;  pressure. 

Those  heavenly  precepts  which  our  Lord  and  Savior  with  so 
great  i nstancy  gave.  Hooker. 

b  Impendence  or  imminence;  nearness  of  approach.  Rare. 
C  Immediateness  in  action  ;  instantaneousness. 

2.  An  instance  or  example.  Obs.  R. 
in'Stant  (Yn'stfmt),  a.  [L.  installs ,  - antis ,  p.  pr.  of  inslare 
to  stand  upon,  to  press  upon  ;  in-  in,  on  -f-  stare  to  stand  : 
cf.  F.  instant.  See  stand.]  1  Pressing  ;  urgent ;  im¬ 
portunate  ;  earnest. 

Patient  in  tribulation;  continuing  instant  in  prayer.  7?om.xii.l2. 

Very  instant  for  some  sort  of  occupation.  Carlyle. 

2.  Present ;  current  ;  now  or  then  passing.  Archaic,  ex¬ 
cept  as  used  with  dates  to  indicate  the  current  month  (in 
correspondence  commonly  abbreviated  inst.) ;  as,  the  10th 
inst.  ;  the  8th  of  this  instant  June.  Cf.  proximo,  ultimo. 

The  instant  time  is  always  the  fittest  time.  Fuller. 

3.  Closely  pressing  or  impending  in  respect  to  time  ;  not 
deferred  ;  immediate  ;  without  delay. 

Impending  death  is  thine,  and  instant  doom  Prior. 

4.  Immediate  or  direct. 

The  instant  dependence  of  form  upon  soul  Emerson 
in'Stant,  adr.  Instantly.  Poetic . 

Instant  he  Hew  with  hospitable  haste  Pope 


in'Stant,  n.  [Cf.  F.  instant ,  fr.  L.  instans  standing  by,  be¬ 
ing  near,  present.  See  instant,  a.]  1.  A  point  in  dura¬ 

tion  ;  a  moment ;  esp.,  a  portion  of  time  too  short  to  be 
estimated  ;  also,  any  particular  moment. 

There  is  scarce  an  instant  between  their  flourishing  and  their 
n<>t  being.  Hooker 


2  The  present  or  current  month  ;  —  a  nominal  use  due  to 
ellipsis.  See  instant,  a .,  2. 

3.  An  instance  or  example.  Obs. 

4.  Solicitation.  Obs. 

Syn.  —  Second,  flash,  trice,  jiffy.  —  Instant,  moment, 
minute.  Instant  signifies  a  particular  point  of  time,  em¬ 
phasizing  the  idea  of  its  inappreciable  duration  ;  moment 
is  often  interchangeable  with  instant,  but  sometimes  sug¬ 
gests  slightly  longer  continuance  ;  minute,  though  often 
equivalent  to  moment  or  instant ,  ordinarily  suggests  some¬ 
what  definitely  the  measured  fraction  of  an  hour  ;  as,  “She 
coming  in  that  instant  gave  thanks  ”  (Luke  ii.  38);  “  In  the 
grapple  I  boarded  them :  on  the  instant  they  got  clear 
of  our  ship”  (Shak.):  “some  bird  of  the  air  who  might 
blindly  have  swooped  for  an  instant  into  the  shaft  of  a 
well  ”  (H.  James)-,  “in  a  moment,  in  the  twinkling  of 


in-stal'lant  (Tn-s  t  bVd  n  t),  a. 
LL.  mstallans ,  -antis,  p.  pr.] 
retailing.  —  n.  An  installer, 
in-stalld'.  Installed.  Ref.  Sp. 
in-stall'er.  n.  One  who  installs, 
in-stal'ment.  Var  of  install¬ 
ment. 

in-stam'i-nate,  a.  Rot.  Not 
staminate. 

in-stamp',  f  enstamp. 
in'stand  ing. '«  Standing  or  in¬ 
clining  inward. 

in'stant,  r.  t.  Sr  i  [Cf.  OF.  in- 
stanter.  See  instant,  a.]  To 
urge,  solicit,  or  importune.  Obs. 

in  stan-ta'ne-ous-ness,  n.  See 

-NESS. 


in-stan'tial  (Yn-st&n'shtfl),  a. 
[See  instance,  n.)  Of,  pert,  to, 
or  providing,  an  instance  or  in¬ 
stances.  Rare.  [Obs.  I 

in'stant-ness.  n  See  -ness. | 
||  in'star  om'ni-uro  [L.]  Worth 
all  of  them. 

in-Btate'ment.  n.  Spc-ment. 
in  sta'tu  na-scen'di  (nd-eSn'- 
1).  fL.]  In  a  nascent  state. 

||  in  sia'tu  quo'.  [L.]  In  the 
state  in  which  (it  is  or  was) ;  in 
the  former  (or  same)  state. 

K  in  sta'tu  quo  an'te  bel'lum. 
[L.]  In  the  same  state  as  before 
the  war. 

in-staure'.  *fr  instore. 


an  eye”  (1  Cor.  xv.  52);  “when  I  ccmsider  everything 
that  grows  holds  in  perfection  but  a  little  moment  ” 
(Shak.)\  “One  fading  moment's  mirth  [is  bought]  with 
twenty  watchful,  weary,  tedious  nights  ”  (id A ;  k  Who 
buys  a  minute's  mirth  to  wail  a  week?”  (ia.)j  “Like  as 
the  waves  make  toward  the  pebbled  shore,  so  do  our  min¬ 
utes  hasten  to  their  end  ”  (id.) ;  “  I  ’ll  put  a  girdle  round 
about  the  earth  in  forty  minutes"  (id.).  See  directly, 

TRANSIENT,  IMPORTANCE. 

in-stan  ta-ne'i-ty  (In-stSn'ta-ne'T-tT),  n.  [Cf.  F.  instan- 
tancUe.]  Quality  or  state  of  being  instantaneous, 
in  stan-ta'ne  ous  (Yn'st&n-ta'ne-ws),  a .  [Cf.  F.  inslan- 
tane.]  1.  Done  or  occurring  in  an  instant,  or  without  any 
perceptible  duration  of  time. 

Ills  reason  saw, 

With  instantaneous  view,  the  truth  of  things  Thomson. 


2.  At  or  during  a  given  instant ;  as,  instantaneous  accel¬ 
eration,  velocity,  etc. 

instantaneous  axis  (center  or  centre)  of  rotation.  Kinematics, 

in  a  body  (plane)  which  has  a  complex  motion,  the  axis 
(center)  about  which,  at  a  given  instant,  the  body  (plane) 
is  rotating. 

in  Stan  ta'ne-OUS  ly,  adv.  In  an  instantaneous  manner. 
Syn.  —  See  directly. 

in  stan'ter  (Yn-stXn'ter),  adv.  [L.,  vehemently,  earnestly. 
See  instant,  n.  tt*  «.]  Immediately  ;  instantly  ;  at  once  ; 
as,  he  left  inslanter. 

in'stant  ly  (Yn'stflnt-IY),  adv.  of  instant.  Specif.  :  a  With 
urgency  or  importunity  ;  earnestly  ;  pressingly.  b  In  this, 
or  in  the  most  recent,  moment ;  just  now.  Obs.  c  With¬ 
out  the  least  delay  or  interval ;  at  once ;  immediately  ; 
forthwith,  d  Directly ;  just.  Rare. 

Syn.  —  Immediately,  presently,  at  once.  See  directly. 
in'Stant-ly,  conj.  As  soon  as;  immediately;  directly, 
in'star  (Yn'star),  n.  [L.,  form,  figure.]  Zool.  Any  of  the 
several  stages  in  the  life  of  an  insect  which  are  marked 
off  by  the  eedyses,  or  molts.  Thus,  the  pupa  and  imago 
stages  of  a  butterfly  are  instars  ;  the  larval  stage  (in  which 
several  molts  occur)  represents  several  instars, 
in-star'  (Yn-star'),  v.  t.;  in-starred'  (-stard');  in-star'ring. 

1.  To  place  as  a  star  ;  to  turn  into  a  star. 

2.  To  adorn  or  stud  with  or  as  with  stars.  “A  golden 

throne  i nstarred  with  gems.”  J.  Barlow. 

in  state'  (Yn-stat'),  v.  t.  ;  in-stat'ed  (-stat'gd) ;  in-stat'- 
ing  (-stat'Yng).  1.  To  set,  place,  or  establish,  as  in  a 
rank,  office,  or  status ;  to  install ;  as,  to  instate  a  person  in 
greatness  or  in  favor. 

2.  To  invest  or  endow  ;  also,  to  bestow  or  confer.  Obs. 
in-stau'rate  (Yn-st6'rat),  v.  t.  [L.  instauratus ,  p.  p.  of 
instaurare  to  renew.  See  in-  in  ;  store.]  To  renew  or 
renovate  ;  to  furnish  or  supply.  Obs. 
in  Stall  ra'tion  (Yn'eto-ra'shf/n),  7i.  [L.  instauratio :  cf. 

F.  instauration.]  1.  Restoration  after  decay,  lapse,  or 
dilapidation  ;  renewal  ;  repair  ;  renovation  ;  renaissance. 

Some  great  catastrophe  or  .  .  .  instauration.  T.  liurnet 
2.  Institution  or  establishment  (of  something).  Obs. 
in'stau-ra  tor  (Yn'stb-ra'ter),  n.  [L. :  cf.  F.  instauraleur.] 

1.  One  who  renews,  or  restores  to  a  former  condition. 

2.  One  who  establishes  or  founds;  an  institutor. 

in  stead'  (Yn-stSd'),  adv.  [in-  -f-  stead  place.]  1.  In  th, 
place  or  room  ;  in  lieu  ;  as  a  substitute  or  equivalent  ;  - 
usually  with  of ;  as,  to  use  cotton  instead  of  wool. 

Amasa  captain  of  the  host  instead  of  Joab.  2  Sam.  xvii  2). 
This  very  consideration  to  a  wise  man  is  instead  ol  a  thousand 
arguments.  Til  lot  sou 

2 •  In  its  stead,  or  place  ;  rather. 

lie  longed  for  the  wayside  well  instead.  Whittle*-, 
in'step  (Yn'stgp),  ji.  [Formerly  also  instop,  instup  ;  prob. 
fr.  in-  in  -f-  step.  See  step.]  1.  The  arched  middle  por¬ 
tion  of  the  human  foot  next  in  front  of  the  ankle  joint. 

2.  That  part  of  the  hind  leg  of  the  horse  and  allied  ani¬ 
mals  between  the  hock,  or  ham,  and  the  pastern  joint. 

3  That  part  of  a  shoe,  stocking,  etc.,  over  the  instep. 

4.  Something  resembling  the  human  instep  in  form  or  sit¬ 
uation  ;  as,  the  instep  of  a  hill  or  tree, 
in'sti  gate  (Yn'stY-gat),  v.  t. ;  in'sti-gat'ed  (-gat'Sd) ;  in'- 
sti-gat'ing  (-gat'Yng).  [L.  instigafus,  p.  p.  of  iiistigare  to 
instigate ;  in-  in  -j-  a  root  akin  to  G.  siechen  to  prick,  E. 
stick.  See  stick.]  To  goad  or  urge  forward  ;  to  set  on  ; 
to  provoke  ;  to  stir  up  ;  to  incite  ;  —  used  chiefly  w  ith  ref¬ 
erence  to  evil  actions  ;  as,  to  instigate  one  to  a  crime. 

lie  hath  only  instigated  his  blackest  agentB  to  the  very  extent 
of  theirmnlignity.  Bp.  Warburton 

Syn.— Stimulate,  spur,  tempt,  impel,  encourage.  See  move. 
in  sti  ga'tion  (-ga'sh&n),  n.  [L.  instigatio:  cf.  F.  insti¬ 
gation.]  Act  of  instigating,  or  state  of  being  instigated: 
goading ;  spurring  ;  incitement,  esp.  to  evil  or  wicked¬ 
ness  ;  also,  an  incentive  or  spur. 

The  baseness  and  villainy  that  .  .  .  the  instigation  of  the  Devil 
could  bring  the  sons  of  men  to.  South 

in'sti-ga  tor  (Yn'stY-ga'ter),  n.  [L.  :  cf.  F.  instigateurP 
One  who  instigates  or  incites ;  an  inciter, 
in  still',  in  stil'  (Yn-stYl'),  v.  (.  ;  in-stilled'  (-stYld') ;  in- 
still'ing.  [L.  instillare ,  instillatvm  ;  in-  in  -f-  stillare  to 
drop,  fr.  still  a  a  drop  :  cf.  F.  inst  iller.  See  distill.] 

1.  To  drop  in  ;  to  pour  in  drop  by  drop ;  hence,  to  impart 
gradually  ;  to  infuse  slowly  ;  to  cause  to  be  imbibed. 

itow  hast  thou  instilled 

Thy  malice  into  thousands.  Milton. 

2  To  pervade  or  imbue.  Obs.  R. 

Syn.  —  Infuse,  impart,  inculcate,  insinuate.  See  implant. 
in  stil  la'tion  (Yn'stT-la'slitin),  n.  [L.  instillatio :  cf.  F. 
instillation.]  Act  of  instilling  ;  also,  that  which  is  instilled, 
in  stinct'  (Yn-stYqkt'),  a.  [L.  instinctus,  p.  p.  of  instin - 
guere  to  instigate,  incite  ;  cf.  insligare  to  instigate.  Cf.  in¬ 
stigate,  distinguish.]  1.  Implanted  by  nature  ;  innate. 
A  rchaic. 

2.  Impelled  by  an  inner  or  animating  or  exciting  agency. 
The  chariot  of  paternal  deity, 

Flashing  thick  fl  ames.  wheel  within  wheel  ;  undrawn. 

Itself  instinct  with  spirit.  Milton. 


Inst.  C.  E.  Abbr.  Institute  of 
Civil  Engineers, 
in'steal  Ing,  o.  Stealing  in. 
in-steam',  v.t.  To  furnish  with 
steam.  Rare. 

in-sted'.  Instead.  Rtf.  Sp. 
in-steep',  v.  t.  To  steep  or  soak  ; 
to  drench  ;  imbrue.  Rare. 
in^tel-la'tion  (Yn/8tP-la'sh?/n), 
n.  [L  in-  in  +  Stella  star.]  A 
setting  among  the  stars  or  a  turn¬ 
ing  into  a  star.  Rare. 
in'step.  a.  A  stepping  in  ;  be¬ 
ginning.  Obs. 

in'flti-gant  (Tn'stY-grfnt),  n.  [L. 
instigans,  -antis,  p.  pr.]  An  in¬ 
stigator 


in'Bti-gafing-ly  (-g  a  t'Y  n  g-1  Y), 
adv.  of  instigating,  p.  pr. 
in'sti-ga-tive  (Tn'stl-gil-tYv),  a. 
Tending  to  instigate, 
in-stil'.  Var.  of  instill. 
in'stil-la'tor  (Yn'stY-la'tfr),  n. 
An  instiller.  Rai-e. 
in-stil'la-to-ry  ( Yn-stYl 'A-tfl-rY), 
a.  Of  or  pert,  to  instillation.  R. 
in-still'er.  n.  One  who  instills, 
in-still'ment,  in-stil'ment,  n. 
See  -MF.NT. 

in-stim'u-late,  r.  t.  [L.  instimn- 
laths,  p.  p.  of  instimnbire.']  To 
stimulate.  Obs.  —  in-stim  u-la'- 
tion.  n.  Obs.  [not.  /?.! 

in-8tim'u-lat  ing,  a.  See  in-,| 


ale,  senate,  c&re,  Km,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofa  ;  eve,  Svent,  end,  recent,  maker ;  Ice,  ill ;  eld,  dbey,  orb,  5dd,  s&ft,  connect ;  use,  unite,  urn,  Up,  circus,  menu  ; 

fl  Foreign  Word.  t  Obsolete  Variant  of.  +  combined  with.  —  equals. 
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INSTRUMENTARY 


3.  Imbued  or  filled  ;  charged  ;  as,  birds  instinct  with  life  ; 
a  poem  instinct  with  beauty. 

Bright  gein  instinct  with  music,  vocal  spark.  Wordsworth. 
ln'Stinct  (Tn'stTijkt ;  formerly  Tn-stTijkt',  as  in  Shakespeare, 
Milton,  and  Dryden),n.  [L.  instinct  us  instigation,  impulse, 
fr.  instinguere  to  instigate:  cf.  F.  instinct.  See  instinct, 
a.]  1.  Instigation  ;  impulse.  Obs. 

2  Natural  inward  impulse;  unconscious,  involuntary,  or 
unreasoning  prompting  to  any  mode  of  action,  whether 
bodily  or  mental.  Instinct ,  in  its  more  technical  use,  de¬ 
notes  any  inherited  tendency  to  perform  a  specific  action 
in  a  specific  way  when  the  appropriate  situation  occurs  ; 
furthermore,  an  instinct  is  characteristic  of  a  group  or  race 
of  related  animals.  In  this  use  instinct  should  be  discrim¬ 
inated  from  impulse ,  which  may  be:  (1)  the  sensation  or 
feeling  which  prompts  an  instinctive  action  ;  (2)  a  similar 
prompting  to  an  action  which  is  not  instinctive,  in  the 
narrower  sense,  or  which  is  characteristic  of  an  individual 
only  and  not  of  a  group. 

An  instinct  is  a  propensity  prior  to  experience,  and  independ¬ 
ent  of  instruction.  Paley. 

An  instinct  is  a  blind  tendency  to  some  inode  of  action,  inde¬ 
pendent  of  any  consideration,  oil  the  part  of  the  agent,  of  the 
end  to  which  the  action  leads.  Whately. 

While  it  is  generally  conceded  that  instinct  in  animals  covers 
“congenital  characters,”  and  intelligence  “acquired  charac¬ 
ters,”  it  is  frequently  difficult  to  decide  how  far  intelligence  mod¬ 
ifies  instinct  or  instinct  stimulates  intelligence.  Encyc.  Knit. 

3.  A  natural  aptitude  or  knack  ;  predilection  ;  as,  an  in¬ 
stinct  for  order. 

in  stinct'  (Tn-stTqkt'),  v.  t.  1.  To  instigate  ;  impel.  Obs. 

2.  To  implant  as  an  animating  power  or  instinct.  Obs. 
in  Stinc'tive  (Tn-stTijk'tTv),  a.  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  of  the 
nature  of,  instinct ;  derived  from,  or  prompted  by,  instinct ; 
determined  by  natural  impulse  or  propensity. 

Humanity  depends,  for  its  spirituality  and  its  whole  civiliza¬ 
tion,  upon  faiths  and  passions  that  are  in  the  first  place  instinc¬ 
tive,  inarticulate,  and  in  part  unconscious.  Josiah  Royce. 

The  terms  instinctive  belief ,  instinctive  judgment,  instinctive 
cognition,  are  expressions  not  ill  adapted- to  characterize  a  he- 
lief,  judgment,  or  cognition,  which,  as  the  result  of  no  anterior 
consciousness,  is,  like  the  products  of  animal  instinct,  the  intel¬ 
ligent  effect  of  .  .  .  an  unknown  cause.  Sir  IF.  Hamilton 
Syn.  —  Natural,  involuntary,  spontaneous,  automatic, 
original,  innate,  inherent.  —  Instinctive,  intuitive  are 
here  compared  in  their  ordinary  usage  ;  for  technical  dis¬ 
tinctions,  see  defs.  Instinctive  connotes  innate  impulse 
or  spontaneous  aptitude  ;  intuitive  implies  direct  percep¬ 
tion  or  apprehension,  without  reasoning  :  as,  “  An  untu¬ 
tored  Italian  is,  to  a  great  extent,  a  man  of  the  world  :  he 
has  instinctive  perceptions,  tendencies  to  behavior,  reac¬ 
tions,  in  a  word,  upon  his  environment  ”  (  W.  James ) ;  “  a 
nature  im itinctively  religious  ”  (W.  Pater) ;  “Women  .  .  . 
judge  rather  by  intuitive  perceptions  than  by  deliberate 
reasoning  or  past  experience  ”  ( Lecky ) ;  “  Saturated  with 
experience  of  a  particular  class  of  materials,  an  expert  in¬ 
tuitively  feels  whether  a  newly  reported  fact  is  probable  or 
not  ”  (  W.  James).  See  discernment. 
in- Still c'tive-ly,  adv.  Ill  an  instinctive  manner;  by  force 
of  instinct ;  by  natural  impulse. 

In 'Sti  tor  (Tn'stT-t6r),  n.  [L.,  fr.  instare  to  stand  upon, 
press  upon,  urge  forward,  transact  with  zeal.  See  instant, 
a.]  A  person  to  whom  the  transaction  of  some  business  is 
committed  as  agent,  so  as  to  bind  his  principal,  as  the  man¬ 
ager  of  a  shop,  the  master  of  a  ship,  a  hawker  or  peddler, 
a  manager  of  an  estate,  a  broker,  etc.  Chiefly  Roman  <t* 
Civil  Law.  —  in  sti  to'ri  al  (-to'rY-al;  201),  a.  —  in  sti 
to'ri-an  (-&n),  a.  —  in'sti-to-ry  (-to-rT),  a. 
ln'sti  tute,  a.  [L.  inslitutus,  p.  p.  of  instituere  to  place  in, 
to  institute,  to  instruct ;  in-  in  -f-  statuere  to  cause  to  stand, 
to  set.  See  statute.]  Instituted.  Obs. 
in'stl-tute  (Yn'sti-tut),  v.  t. ;  -tut'ed  (-tut/5d) ;  -tut'ing 
(-tut'Yng).  1.  To  set  up ;  to  originate  and  establish  ;  to 
cause  to  be  ;  to  found  ;  introduce  ;  organize  ;  as,  to  insti¬ 
tute  a  court,  a  society,  or  a  government ;  hence,  to  set  on 
foot ;  to  inaugurate  ;  initiate  ;  as,  to  institute  an  inquiry  ; 
to  institute  a  suit. 

And  haply  institute 

A  course  of  learning  and  ingenious  studies.  Shak. 

2.  To  install  or  appoint,  as  to  office.  Obs.  “  We  institute 

your  Grace  to  be  our  regent.”  Shak. 

3.  a  Eccl.  Laic.  To  invest  with  spiritual  charge  of  a  bene¬ 
fice,  or  the  care  of  souls,  b  Civil  Law.  To  appoint  as  heir. 

4.  To  ordain  or  enjoin  to  be  or  to  be  done.  Obs. 

5.  To  ground  or  establish  in  principles  and  rudiments  ;  to 
educate  ;  instruct.  Obs.  or  R. 

If  children  were  early  instituted,  knowledge  would  insensibly 
insinuate  itself.  Dr.  H •  More. 

Syn.  —  Originate,  begin,  commence,  establish,  found, 
erect,  organize,  constitute  ;  appoint,  ordain, 
ln'sti-tute,  n.  [L.  institutum:  cf.  F.  institut.  See  insti¬ 
tute,  v.  t.  &  a.]  1.  Design;  plan  ;  purpose.  Obs. 

2.  Act  of  instituting  ;  institution.  Obs.  “  Water  sancti¬ 
fied  by  Christ’s  institute .”  Milton. 

3.  That  which  is  instituted  ;  specif.  :  a  An  elementary 
and  necessary  principle  ;  a  precept,  maxim,  or  rule,  recog¬ 
nized  as  established  and  authoritative;  usually,  in  pi.,  a 
collection  of  such  principles  and  precepts  ;  esp.,  a  compre¬ 
hensive  summary  of  legal  principles  and  decisions  ;  as,  the 
Institutes  of  Justinian  (see  Corpus  Juris  Civilis)  ;  Coke’s 
Institutes  of  the  Laws  of  England.  Cf.  digest,  n. 

They  made  a  sort  of  institute  and  digest  of  anarchy.  Burke. 

Thou  art  pale  in  mighty  studies  grown. 

To  make  the  Stoics*  institutes  thy  own.  Dryden. 
b  An  institution  ;  an  organization  for  the  promotion  of 
learning,  philosophy,  art,  science,  or  the  like,  as  a  society, 
academy,  college,  technical  school,  etc.  ;  also,  a  build¬ 
ing  devoted  to  the  work  of  such  an  organization  ;  as,  the 
Cooper  Institute.  C  More  fully  teachers'  institute.  An 
occasional  meeting  of  school  teachers,  as  at  the  call  of  a 
county  superintendent,  for  normal  instruction  by  means 
of  lectures,  class  exercises,  discussion  of  methods,  etc. 

4.  Scots  Law.  The  person  to  whom  an  estate  is  first  given 
by  destination  or  testament. 

Institute  of  France,  or  the  Institute,  in  France,  a  national  so¬ 
ciety  established  in  1795  to  promote  science,  literature,  and 
art.  and  now  constituting  a  union  of  the  five  academies.  — 


Institutes  of  Ga'ius  (ga'yiis),  an  introduction  to  Roman 
private  law,  by  the  law  professor  and  writer  Gaius  (2d 
century).  It  was  discovered  by  Niebuhr  in  1816,  hav¬ 
ing  been  before  known  in  quotations  only.  It  was  a 
favorite  handbook,  and  served  as  a  foundation  for  Justin¬ 
ian’s  “  Institutes.”  —  institutes  of  medicine,  theoretical  med¬ 
icine. 

in  sti-tu'tion  (Yn'stY-tu'shSn),  n.  [L.  institutio :  cf.  F.  in¬ 
stitution, .]  1.  Act  or  process  of  instituting  ;  as:  a  Estab¬ 
lishment  ;  foundation  ;  enactment. 

The  institution  of  God’s  law  is  described  as  being  established 
by  solemn  injunction.  Hooker 

b  Instruction  ;  education.  Obs.  c  Eccl.  Law.  The  in¬ 
vesting  of  a  clergyman  with  the  spiritual  part  of  a  benefice, 
by  which  the  care  of  souls  is  committed  to  his  charge,  fol¬ 
lowed  in  the  Church  of  England  by  induction,  d  Eccl.  The 
establishment  of  a  sacrament,  esp.  the  Eucharist,  by  Christ; 
hence,  that  part  of  the  office  of  baptism,  and  of  the  prayer 
of  consecration  in  the  Eucharist  service,  in  which  the 
words  used  by  Christ  in  instituting  the  sacrament  are  re¬ 
cited.  e  Ordering  ;  reduction  to  order  or  form  ;  regulation. 
Obs.  f  Civil  Law.  The  appointment  of  an  heir,  g  Scots 
Law.  The  appointment  of  an  institute  (in  sense  4). 

2.  That  which  institutes,  or  instructs  ;  a  textbook  ;  a  sys¬ 
tem  of  elements  or  rules ;  an  institute.  Obs.,  ezc.  in  Law. 

There  is  another  manuscript,  of  above  three  hundred  years  old, 

.  .  .  being  an  institution  of  physic.  Evelyn. 

3.  That  which  is  instituted,  or  established  ;  as  :  a  Estab¬ 
lished  order;  system  ;  constitution.  Obs.  b  A  practice, 
law,  method,  or  custom,  etc.,  which  is  a  material  and  per¬ 
sistent  element  in  a  people’s  political  or  social  organization. 

”  Our  city’s  institutions Shak.  c  Anything  forming  a 
characteristic  and  persistent  feature  in  social  or  national 
life  or  habits. 

We  ordered  a  lunch  (the  most  delightful  of  English  mstitu-  i 
tious,  next  to  dinner).  Hawthorne 

d  An  established  or  organized  society  or  corporation  ;  an  1 
establishment,  esp.  one  of  a  public  character,  or  one  affect¬ 
ing  a  community  ;  a  foundation  ;  as,  a  literary  institution  ; 
a  charitable  institution;  the  Smithsonian  Institution; 
also,  a  building  or  the  buildings  occupied  or  used  by  such 
organization.  Cf.  institute,  n .,  3  b- 
in  sti  tu'tion  al  (-dl),  a.  1.  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  initi¬ 
ated  by,  institution  ;  of  the  nature  of  an  institution  ;  pro¬ 
vided  with,  or  having,  institutions;  instituted  by  au¬ 
thority  ;  specif.,  having  institutions  of  a  charitable  and 
educational  character  in  connection  with  religions  work, 
or  characterized  by  such  institutions;  as,  an  institutional 
church  ;  institutional  Christianity. 

2.  Eccl.  Of  or  pert,  to  the  institution  of  a  sacrament. 

3.  Pertaining  to,  or  treating  of,  legal  institutes,  or  ele¬ 
ments  or  rudiments ;  elementary;  rudimental. 

Institutional  writers,  as  Rousseau.  J.  S.  Mill. 

4.  Of  or  pertaining  to  institutions  or  their  buildings ;  as, 
institutional  life. 

in'sti-tu'tion  al  ism  (-Tz’m),  n.  Eccl.  The  upholding  of 
the  authority  and  sanctity  of  the  established  institutions 
of  the  church. 

in  Sti  tu'tion-al  1st,  n.  All  institutional  writer, 
in  sti  tu'tion- al'i  ty  (  -Xl'I-tY),  n.  The  factor  or  stage  of 
social  development  or  the  social  nature  characterized  by 
the  establishment  of,  and  regard  for,  institutions.  Rare. 
in  sti-tu'tlon-al  ize  (Tn'stT-tu'shfin-ai-iz),^./.  ;  -izED(-izd); 
-iz'ing  (-Iz'Tng).  To  convert  into  or  treat  as  an  institution, 
in'sti-tu'tlon-a-ry  (-a-rY),  a.  1.  Of  or  pert,  to  training,  or 
first  principles  or  doctrines  ;  elemental ;  educational.  Obs. 

2.  Of  or  pertaining  to  legal  institutes. 

3.  Eccl.  Of  or  pertaining  to  institution  in  office. 

4.  Of  or  pertaining  to  an  institution  or  institutions, 
in'sti  tu  tive  (Yn'stY-tu'tYv),  a.  1.  Tending  or  intended 

to  institute  ;  having  the  power  to  establish  ;  of  or  pertain¬ 
ing  to  institution. 

2.  Established  ;  of,  or  characterized  by,  institution  or 
order;  conventional.  **  Institutive  decency.”  Milton. 
in'sti-tu'tor  (-tu'ter),  n.  [L.  :  cf.  F.  instituteur.]  1.  One 
who  institutes,  founds,  ordains,  or  establishes. 

2.  One  who  educates  ;  an  instructor.  Obs. 

3.  Prot.  Epis.  Ch.  The  bishop,  or  a  priest  appointed  by 
him  for  the  purpose,  who  institutes  a  rector  or  assistant 
minister  into  a  parish  or  church. 

in'stroke7  (Yn'strok'),  n.  An  inward  stroke;  specif.,  in  a 
steam  or  other  engine,  a  stroke  in  which  the  piston  is 
moving  away  from  the  crank  shaft ;  —  opposed  to  outstroke. 
in  struct'  (Tn-strukt'),  a.  [L.  instructus,  p.  p.  of  instm- 
ere  to  furnish,  provide,  construct,  instruct ;  in-  in,  on  + 
slruere  to  build.  See  structure.]  Obs.  a  Instructed  ; 
taught;  enlightened,  b  Arranged;  furnished;  provided, 
in  struct'  (Tn-strukt'),  v.  t.  ;  in-struct'ed  ;  in-struct'ing. 

1.  To  impart  knowledge  or  information  to,  esp.  methodi¬ 
cally  ;  to  enlighten  ;  teach  ;  discipline. 

Schoolmasters  will  I  keep  within  my  house, 

Fit  to  instruct  her  youth .  Shak. 

2.  To  give  special  knowledge  or  information  to;  to  inform  ; 
advise  ;  apprise. 

In  all  these  circumstances  I  ’ll  instruct  you.  Shak. 

3.  To  furnish  with  directions ;  to  direct ;  command  ;  as, 
the  judge  instructs  the  jury. 

She,  being  before  instructed  of  her  mother,  said.  Give  me  here 
John  Baptist's  head  in  a  charger.  Matt.  xiv.  8. 

4.  To  put  in  order;  to  form  ;  prepare.  Obs. 

They  speak  to  the  merits  of  a  cause,  after  the  proctor  has  pre¬ 
pared  and  instructed  the  same  for  a  hearing.  Aylijfe. 

5.  Scots  Law.  To  prove  or  establish  ;  to  confirm. 

The  incapacity  .  .  .  is  instimcted  by  certificates.  Erskine. 
Syn.  —  Teach,  educate,  inform,  train,  discipline,  indoc¬ 
trinate ;  direct,  enjoin.  See  command. 
in  Struc'tion  (Yn-struk'slmn),  n.  [F.  instruction ,  L.  in- 
stmetio.]  1.  Act,  practice,  or  profession  of  one  who  in¬ 
structs  ;  as,  theory  of  instruction  ;  high-school  instruction. 
2.  That  which  instructs  or  is  imparted  in  order  to  instruct; 
that  with  which  one  is  instructed  ;  specif.  :  a  Knowledge 
or  discipline  acquired  by  way  of  education  ;  as,  a  man  of 


fine  instruction,  b  A  lesson  or  teaching  ;  a  precept,  rule, 
or  fact  taught ;  as,  children  should  profit  by  the  instruc¬ 
tions  of  their  elders,  c  Information  ;  news  ;  report.  Obs. 
d  [Usually  p/.]  That  which  is  given  by  way  ol  direction 
or  command  ;  orders,  esp.  as  to  duty  or  procedure  ;  as,  in¬ 
structions  to  a  jury  ;  instructions  to  a  servant. 

Syn.  —  Instruction,  teaching,  tuition.  Instruction 
emphasizes  the  imparting  of  information,  knowledge,  or 
skill ;  teaching  suggests  more  strongly  the  personal  rela¬ 
tion  between  master  and  pupil ;  tuition,  the  more  formal 
term,  implies  superintendence  or  (esp.)  remuneration  for 
instruction ;  as,  “  All  scripture  ...  is  profitable  .  .  .  for  in¬ 
struction  in  righteousness”  (2  Tim.  iii.  16);  “He  that 
teacheth,  [let  him  wait]  on  teaching  ”  {Rom.  xii.  7) ;  the 
teachings  of  Christ;  “Whatever  classical  instruction  Sir 
Joshua  received  was  under  the  tuition  of  his  father” 
{Malone)’,  tuition  fees.  See  education. 
in  Struc'tion  al  (Yn-struk'shiin-dl),  a.  1.  Pertaining  to, 
or  promoting,  instruction  ;  educational. 

2.  Containing  or  conveying  instruction  or  information. 
in-Struc'tive  (-tTv),  a.  [Cf.  F.  instruct  if.']  Conveying 
knowledge  ;  serving  to  instruct  or  inform  ;  as,  experience 
furnishes  very  instructive  lessons. 

In  various  talk  the  instructive  hours  they  past.  Pope. 

—  in-struc'tive-ly,  adv.  —  in-struc'tive  ness,  n. 
in  struc'tor  (-ter),  n.  [L.,a  preparer:  cf.  F.  ins/ructeur .] 

1.  One  who  instructs,  or  imparts  knowledge;  a  teacher. 

2.  Specif.,  in  American  colleges  and  universities,  a  teacher 
of  a  rank  inferior  to  that  of  professor. 

in'stru  ment  (Yn'stroo-ment),  n.  [F.  instrument,  L.  tn- 
strumentum.  See  instruct.]  1.  That  by  means  of  which 
any  work  is  performed  or  result  is  effected  ;  one  that  is 
made  a  means,  or  is  caused  to  serve  a  purpose ;  a  medium, 
means,  or  agent. 

The  bold  are  but  the  instruments  of  the  wise.  Dryden. 

2.  A  material  thing  or  mechanical  device  for  performing 
work  or  producing  an  effect ;  tool ;  utensil ;  implement ; 
as,  a  mechanic’s  instruments  ;  astronomical  instruments. 

All  the  lofty  instruments  of  war.  Shak. 

3.  A  contrivance  by  which  musical  sounds  are  produced. 
Musical  instruments  may  be  classified,  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  vibrating  body  that  initiates  the  sound,  as 
stringed,  wind,  and  those  sounded  by  a  vibratory  surface. 
In  stringed  instruments  it  is  a  group  of  tense  strings, 
either  bowed,  as  in  the  violin  and  its  class  ;  plucked,  as  in 
the  harp,  guitar,  and  mandolin  ;  struck,  as  in  the  piano¬ 
forte  ;  or  blown  upon,  as  in  the  seolian  harp.  In  wind  in¬ 
struments  it  is  a  column  of  air  set  vibrating  either  by  a 
single  or  double  reed,  as  in  the  clarinet  or  oboe ;  by  the 
lips  acting  as  reeds,  as  in  the  horn  and  its  class ;  or  by  a 
current  of  air  playing  across  or  through  an  orifice,  as  in 
the  flute.  Instruments  sounded  by  a  vibratory  surface 
may  be  subdivided  according  as  the  tone-producing  sur¬ 
face  is  a  membrane,  as  in  drums;  a  plate,  as  a  cymbal  or 
bell ;  or  a  rod  or  blade,  as  a  triangle  or  organ  reea. 

Praise  him  with  stringed  instruments  and  organs.  Ps.  cl.  4. 

4.  An  organ  of  the  body.  Obs.  Chaucer. 

5.  Law.  A  writing,  as  the  means  of  giving  formal  expres¬ 
sion  to  some  act ;  a  writing  made  and  executed  as  the  ex¬ 
pression  of  some  act,  contract,  process,  or  proceeding,  as 
a  deed,  contract,  writ,  etc.  Hence,  specif.,  Scots  Law,  a 
formal  statement  of  any  transaction  drawn  up  and  authen¬ 
ticated  by  a  notary  public. 

Syn.  — Tool, utensil,  machine,  apparatus  ;  medium,  chan¬ 
nel,  agent.  See  implement. 

Instrument  of  Government,  Eng.  Hist.,  the  constitution  for 
the  Protectorate  in  England,  set  forth  December  16, 1653. 
in'stru- ment  (Tn'stroo-mSnt  ;  Tn'stroo-mSnt'),  v.  t.  ; 
-ment-ed  ;  -ment-ing.  1.  Law.  To  address  an  instrument, 
as  a  petition,  to.  Rare. 

2.  To  prepare  or  score  for  one  or  more  instruments,  as  a 
sonata  for  orchestra. 

in  stru  men'tal  (-mSn'tdl),  a.  [Cf.  F.  instrumental.] 

1.  Acting  as  an  instrument ;  serving  as  a  means  ;  contrib¬ 
uting  to  promote  ;  conducive  ;  helpful ;  serviceable  ;  as, 
he  was  instrumental  in  concluding  the  business. 

The  head  is  not  more  native  to  the  heart. 

The  hund  more  instrumental  to  the  mouth.  Shak. 

2.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  musical  instrument  or  instru¬ 
ments  ;  designed  for,  or  performed  on,  a  musical  instru¬ 
ment  ;  as,  an  instrumental  part;  instrumental  music.  ' 

3.  Of  or  pert,  to  an  instrument,  tool,  or  appliance;  per¬ 
formed  with  an  instrument  or  instruments  ;  as,  an  instru¬ 
mental  operation  ;  instrumental ,  or  mechanical,  drawing. 

4.  Old  Physiol.  Organic.  Obs.  Oxf.  E.  D. 

5.  Gram.  Designating,  or  pertaining  to,  a  case  expressing 
means  or  agency.  This  is  found  in  Sanskrit  as  a  separate 
case,  but  iu  Greek  it  was  merged  into  the  dative,  and  in 
Latin  into  the  ablative.  In  Anglo-Saxon,  or  Old  English, 
it  was  a  separate  case,  but  it  has  now  disappeared  from 
English,  leaving  only  a  few  anomalous  forms, 
instrumental  errors,  errors  arising  from  want  of  mathemat¬ 
ical  accuracy  in  an  instrument.  —  i.  goods,  Econ.,  produc¬ 
ers’  goods ;  opposed  to  consumers'1  goods. 

in  stru  men'tal,  n.  1.  An  instrument  or  means.  Obs. 

2.  Old  Physiol.  An  organ.  Obs. 

3.  Gram.  The  instrumental  case,  or  a  word  in  that  case. 

A  survival  of  this  case  is  found  in  “  the  more  the  merrier,” 

where  “  the  ’’  represents  Old  English  “  thy,”  the  instrumental  ol 
the  demonstrative  “  thzet  ”  =  “  the,”  “  that.”  C.  T.  Onions. 
in  stru-men'tal  1st.  n.  1.  One  who  plays  upon  an  instru¬ 
ment  of  music,  as  distinguished  from  a  vocalist. 

2  A  composer  of  instrumental  music.  Rare. 
in'stru  men-tal'i  ty  (Yn'stroo-mgn-tXl'Y-tY),  n.  ;  pi.  -ties 
(-tiz).  Quality  or  state  of  being  instrumental;  that  which 
is  instrumental  ;  anything  used  as  a  means  or  an  agency  •, 
means  ;  medium  ;  agency. 

The  instrumentality  of  faith  in  justification.  Bp.  Burnet. 
The  discovery  of  gunpowder  developed  the  science  of  attack 
and  defense  in  a  new  instrumentality.  J.  //.  Newman. 

in'stru  men'ta-ry  (-m6n'td-rt),  a.  1.  Of,  pert,  to,  or  »f 
the  nature  of,  an  instrument ;  instrumental.  Obs. 

2  Old  Physiol.  Organic  ;  instrumental.  Obs. 

3.  Scots  Law.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  legal  instrument,  as 
a  deed,  will,  etc.  ;  as,  an  instrumentary  witness. 


tn  stinc 'tion,  n.  (Cf.  OF.  in¬ 
stinct  ion.]  Instigation  ;  inspira¬ 
tion  :  also,  instinct.  Obs. 
ln-stinc'tiv.  Instinctive.  R.  Sp. 
in  stinc-tiv'i-ty  (Yn'stYpk-tTv'- 
T-tY ),  n.  Tendency  to  instinctive 
action.  Rare. 

in-stinct'ment.  n.  Prompting.! 
ln-stip'u  late  (Yn-stYp'fl-litt),  a. 
Jiot.  Estipulate. 

»n-stirred',  a.  Unstirred.  Obs. 
lnstitue,  r.  t.  [F.  instituer ,  L. 
fnstituere.']  To  institute.  Obs. 


in'sti-tut  er  (-tnt'^r),  n.  =  in- 

STITI'TOK.  [STITUTIONAL.I 

in  sti-tu'tion-al-ly.  adv.  of  in- I 
ln'sti-tu'tion-ize.  r.  i.  To  create 
institutions. 

in'sti-tut  ist  ( Yn'stY-tQt'Yat),  n. 
A  writer  of  institutes,  or  ele¬ 
ments.  Obs.  [tutive.  | 

in'sti  tu'tive-ly,  adv.  of  insti-| 
in'sti-tu  tress.  n..  few.  of  insti- 
t  r  i  o  k.  —  in  sti-tu'trix  (-tfi'- 
trTks),  n.  [NL.]  Rare. 

Inst.  M.  E.  Abbr.  Institute  of 


Marine  Engineers. 

Inst.  M.  M.  Abbr.  Institution 
of  Mining  and  Metallurgy, 
instn.  Abbr.  Institution. 

Inst.  N.  A.  Abbr.  Institution 
of  Naval  Architects, 
instns.  Abbr.  Instructions, 
instond,  v.  •  pret.  inst.ode. 
[m-  in  -f  sfond  to  stand.]  To  be 
close  ;  to  press  ;  urge.  Obs. 
ln-stone'ment,  n.  Embodiment 
in  stone.  Rare. 
instop.  +  INSTEP. 


in-stop',  v.  t.  To  stop  ;  to  close. 

Obs. 

in-store',  v.  t.  [Cf.  OF.  instav- 
rer  to  restore.  See  instauratk, 
stork.]  To  renew  ;  furnish  ; 
establish.  =  kn  store.  Obs. 
in-strat'l -fied.  a.  Interstratified. 
in'stream  ing.  a.  if  n.  Stream¬ 
ing  in  ;  inflowing. 
Ln-strength'en,  r.  t.  To  strength¬ 
en  internally-  Rare. 
instrle,  r.  t.  [in-  in  -f  ME.  stre¬ 
am  to  strew,  AS.  tt.rf.gan .]  To 


I  strew.  Obs. 

in  stro'phi  ate  (Yn-stro'fT-at), 
I  r.  1.  [>»>-  in  +  L.  strophium  chap¬ 
let.]  To  make  a  chaplet  of :  to 
invest  ns  with  a  chaplet.  Obs. 
in  struct',  n.  Instruction.  Obs. 
in-struct'ed.  />.  p.  of  instruct. 
-  in-struct'ed-ly,  a  d  v.  —  in- 
struct'ed-ness,  n.  [RareA 

in-struct'er, ».  =  instructor.! 
in-8truc'ti-ble  (Tn-strQk'tT-b’l), 
a.  See -able. 

tn-struc'tion-a-ry  (-shtfn-ft-rl). 


a.  Instructional.  Rare. 
in-strac'tiv.  Instructive.  R.  Sp. 
in-struc 'tor-ship,  w.  See  -ship. 
in-struc 'tress  ( Yn-strhk'tr?s), 
n.,  fem.  of  INSTRUCTOR. 

in-struc 'trice,  n.  An  instruo- 

tress.  Obs. 

in'stru-men'tal  ize,  r.  u  Tore»- 
der  instrumental:  organize;  aleo, 
to  measure  by  instruments.  Obs. 
In'stru-men'tal-ly,  adv.  of  in¬ 
strumental.  [-nkss.  Obs.  I 
in'stru-men'tal-ness.  n.  Seel 


food,  foot;  out,  oil  ;  chair  ;  go  ;  sing,  iijk  ;  then,  thin;  nature,  verdure  (250);  K  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144) ;  boN  ;  yet ;  zh  =  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Gcidk. 

Full  explanations  of  Abbreviations,  Signs,  etc..  Immediately  precede  the  Vocabulary. 
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In  Stru-men  ta'tlon  (Tn'stroo-mSn-ta'sli  &u),  n.  [F.] 

1.  Music,  a  The  arrangement  or  composition  of  music  for 
instruments,  esp.  for  the  orchestra;  orchestration  (which 
see),  b  Actor  manner  of  playing  musical  instruments.  R. 

2.  A  use  of,  or  operation  with,  instruments. 

3.  Means  ;  agency ;  instrumentality.  Rare. 

Otherwise  we  have  no  sufficient  instrumentation  for  our  human 
use  or  handling  of  so  great  a  fact.  //.  /ius/inell. 

in  SUb-Jec'tion  (Tn'sub-jgk'shun),  n.  Want  of  subjection  ; 

a  state  of  disobedience,  as  to  government.  Rare. 
in  sub-or'di-nate  (Tn'sub-or'dT-nat),  a.  Not  subordinate ; 
specif.  :  a  Not  submitting  to  authority  ;  disobedient;  mu¬ 
tinous.  b  Not  inferior ;  as,  an  insubordinate  height. 

Syn.  —  See  contumacious. 

in  sub  ordi  nation  (-na'shfin),  n.  [Cf.  F.  insubordina¬ 
tion .]  Quality  or  state  of  being  insubordinate  ;  disobedi¬ 
ence  to  authority  ;  refractoriness  ;  mutiny, 
ill  sub -Stan tial  (Tn'sub-stSn'shttl),  a.  [Cf.  F.  insubstan- 
ticL.'l  Not  substantial ;  as  :  a  Not  consisting  of  substance, 
or  matter;  apparitional.  “ Insubstantial  pageant.”  Shak. 
b  Not  heavy,  strong,  or  solid  ;  flimsy  ;  frail.  —  in  sub 
stan'tl  al'i-ty  (-shT-51'T-tT),  n. 
in  sue  cation  (Tn'sw-ka'shwn),  n.  [L.  insucare ,  insuca- 
tum ,  to  soak  in  ,  in-  in  sucus ,  sap.]  Obs.  A  soak¬ 

ing  or  moistening  :  a  Saturation,  as  of  a  substance  in  water 
before  making  an  extract  from  it.  b  Solution  in  the  juice 
of  herbs. 

ln  suc-cess'  (Tn'suk-sSs'),  n.  Want  of  success  ;  failure, 
ln'sue-tude  (Tn'swe-tud),  n.  [L.  insuetudo ,  fr.  insuetus 
unaccustomed  ;  in-  not  -f-  suetus ,  p.  p.  of  suescere  to  be 
accustomed.]  State  or  quality  of  being  unaccustomed  ; 
absence  of  use  or  habit ;  unaccustomedness.  Rare. 

Absurdities  are  great  or  small  in  proportion  to  custom  or  in- 
suetude.  Landor. 

in-suf'fer  a  ble  (Tn-suf'er-d-b’l),  a.  Incapable  of  being 
suffered,  borne,  or  endured;  insupportable;  unendurable; 
intolerable  ;  as,  insufferable  wrongs.  —  in-sul'fer-a-ble- 
ness,  n.  —  in-suf'fer  a-bly.  adv. 

A  multitude  of  scribblers  who  daily  pester  the  world  with 
their  insufferable  stuff.  Dryden. 

in  suf-fi'cien-cy  (Tn'sM-fTsh'en-sT),  n.  [L.  insufficientia : 
cf.  F.  insuffisance ,  whence  ME.  insuffisance.  See  insuffi¬ 
cient.]  Quality  or  state  of  being  insufficient ;  want  of 
sufficiency  ;  specif.  :  a  Lack  of  mental  or  moral  fitness ; 
want  of  power  or  skill ;  inability ;  incapacity  ,  incompe¬ 
tency  ;  as,  the  insufficiency  of  a  man  for  an  office,  b  Want 
of  sufficient  force,  quality,  quantity,  etc. ;  inadequacy  ; 
as,  the  insufficiency  of  provisions,  of  an  excuse,  etc 
The  insufficiency  of  the  light  of  nature  is,  by  the  light  of  Scrip¬ 
ture,  .  .  .  fully  supplied.  Hooker. 

C  Want  of  physical  power  or  capacity;  impotence. 

In  suf-fl'cient  (-fTsh'cnt),  a.  [L.  insufficient ,  -entis.  See 
in  -  not ;  sufficient.]  Not  sufficient ;  specif.:  a  Wanting 
in  strength,  power,  ability,  capacity,  or  skill ;  incompe¬ 
tent  ;  incapable  ;  unfit ;  as,  a  person  insufficient  to  dis¬ 
charge  the  duties  of  an  office,  b  Not  sufficiently  or  ade¬ 
quately  furnished  or  supplied  ;  deficient  or  lacking  (in). 
Obs.  c  Inadequate  to  (implied  or  designated)  need,  use, 
or  purpose ;  as,  the  provisions  are  insufficient  in  quantity. 
“  Insufficient  for  His  praise.”  Cowper. 

Syn.  —  Inadequatej  scanty,  incommensurate,  unequal; 
unfit,  incompetent,  incapable,  inefficient, 
in  suf'flate  (Tn-suf'lat;  Tn'sN-flat),  v.  t.  ;  -flat-ed  (-lat-Sd  ; 
-flat'Sd);  -flat-ing  (-Tug).  [L .  insuffiare.]  To  blow  upon 
or  breathe  upon  ;  to  use  insufflation  upon  ;  also,  to  blow 
into;  as,  to  insufflate  a  room  with  an  insecticide, 
in  SUf  fla'tlon  (Tn'su-fla'shMii),  n.  [L.  insuffiatio :  cf.  F. 
insuffialion  See  in-  in  ;  sufflation.]  Act  of  breathing  or 
blowing  on,  into,  or  in  ;  esp.  :  a  Eccl.  The  breathing  upon  a 
person,  or  thing,  as  at  baptism,  to  symbolize  the  inspiration 
of  a  new  spiritual  life  and  the  expulsion  of  evil  spirits,  — a 
rite  used  in  the  Roman  Catholic,  Eastern,  and  some  other 
churches,  b  Med.  The  act  of  blowing  (a  gas,  powder,  or 
vapor)  into  a  cavity  of  the  body,  as  air  into  the  lungs  to 
excite  the  respiratory  function  in  cases  of  asphyxia,  etc. 
in'suf  fla  tor  (T  n'sii-fla'ter),  n.  [NL.]  A  device  for  insuf¬ 
flating;  specif. :  a  Med.  An  instrument  for  use  in  insuffla¬ 
tion.  b  A  kind  of  injector  for  forcing  air  into  a  furnace, 
in'su  la  (Tn'su-ld),  n.  ;  pi.  -lje  (,-le).  [L.,  lit.,  an  island.] 

1.  Rom.  Archieol.  A  building,  or  a  group  of  buildings 
standing  together,  forming  a  block  or  square. 

2.  Anal.  The  island  of  Reil. 

In'  SU-lar  (Tn'su-ldr),  a.  [L.  insular  is,  fr.  insula  island  : 
cf.  F.  insulaire.  See  isle.]  1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  an 
island  ;  of  the  nature,  or  possessing  the  characteristics,  of 
an  island  ;  dwelling  or  situated  on,  or  forming,  an  island. 

2.  Insulated  ;  isolated  ;  detached,  as  a  building  or  column. 
Sometimes,  specif. ,Biol.,  isolated  geographically  in  habitat. 

3.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  people  of  an  island  ;  hence 
(with  reference  to  the  results  of  comparative  isolation), 
narrow  ;  circumscribed  ;  illiberal  ;  contracted. 

The  penury  of  insular  conversation.  Johnson. 

4.  Med.  Arranged  in,  or  characterized  by,  isolated  patches 
or  spots  ;  as  :  insular  sclerosis,  cerebrospinal  sclerosis. 

5.  Anal.  Pertaining  to  the  island  of  Reil. 

insular  climate,  a  climate  characterized  by  freedom  from 
great  extremes  of  temperature,  as  that  of  England  or  the 
western  coast  of  the  United  States. 
in'SU  lar'i  ty  (-l£r'T-ti),  n.  [Cf.  F.  insularite.]  1.  State 
or  quality  of  being  an  island  or  consisting  of  islands  ;  in¬ 
sulation  ;  as,  the  insularity  of  Great  Britain. 

2.  State  of  dwelling  on  an  island ;  hence,  narrowness  or 
illiberally  of  opinion  or  custom. 

in'su-late  (Tn'su-lat),  v.  t.  ;  in'su-lat'ed  (-lat'Sd);  in'su- 
lat'ing  (-lat'Tiig).  [L.  insulaius  insulated,  fr.  insula  is¬ 
land.  See  isle  ;  cf.  isolate.]  1.  To  make  an  island  of.  R. 
2.  To  place  in  a  detached  situation,  or  in  a  state  of  isola¬ 
tion;  to  isolate  ;  specif. :  a  Physics.  To  separate  from  con- 


in  stru-men-tif'er-ous.  a.  [»w- 
strument  -4-  -jerous.\  Bearing 
tools.  Obs.  [mENTALIST.| 

in  stru-men'tist,  n.  =  instki-| 
Instue.  v.  t.  To  institute.  Ohs. 
in'stup.  t  in'stei*.  fOfts.l 
in-style',  v.  t.  To  style  or  cnll.| 
in-suave',  «.  Set-  in-,  not.  Obs. 
In  su&v'i-ty  On-swiv'T-tY),  n. 
[L.  insvavitas.  See  in-  not; 
suavity.)  Want  of  suavity.  /?. 
in  sub-du'a-ble.  a.  See  in-,  not. 
in  sub-mer'gi-ble  (Yn'sfib-mflr'- 
iT-b’l), a.,  in  sub-mer'si-ble  (-sY- 
n’l).  a.  See  in-,  not. 

In  sub-mis'sioti  GmYsh'tZn),  n. 
Want  of  submission.  Rare. 


in  8ub-mis'sive.  a.  See  in-,  not. 
In  sub  or'di-nate.  n.  An  insub¬ 
ordinate  person, 
in  sub-or'di-nate-ly.  adv.  of  in¬ 
subordinate.  See -ly 
in  sub-sist'ence.  n.  See  in-,  not. 
in  sub-sist'ent.  a.  See  in-,  not. 
in  sub-stan'ti-ate(Yn  shb-stan'- 
shl-at ).  v.  t.  Toembody.  Rare. 
—  in'sub-stan  ti-a'tioh  (-a'- 
eh/7n),  n.  Karo. 
in  sub-vert'i-ble.  a.  See  in-,  not 
in-sue'eate.  r.  t.  [L.  msucatus, 
p.  p.  See  i  n  sure  at  i  on.)  To 
soak  or  steep.  Obs. 
insuc-cess'ful,  a.  See  in-.,  not. 
in'suck'en  (Yn'suk'^n),  a.  [in, 


ducting  bodies  by  means  of  nonconductors,  as  to  prevent 
transfer  of  electricity  or  heat,  b  t  hem.  <Jt  Physics.  To 
isolate  ;  as,  to  insulate  an  element.  Obs. 
in'su  lat  ed  (Tn'sti-lat'gd),  p.  p.  of  insulate  ;  as,  an  in¬ 
sulated  house,  insulated  wire.  Specif.:  A slron.,  separated  by 
so  great  a  distance  that  mutual  attraction  is  insensible  ;  — 
said  of  stars.  Rare.  —  insulated  wire,  wire  covered  with  non¬ 
conducting  material  for  electrical  use. 
in'SU  dating  (dating),  p.  pr.  &  v b.  n.  of  insulate. 
insulating  stool,  Elec.,  a  stool  with  legs  of  glass  or  some 
other  nonconductor  of  electricity, 
in  su  la'tlon  (-la'ahwn),  n.  1.  An  insulating,  or  state  of 
being  insulated  ;  also,  that  which  is  insulated,  or  isolated. 
2.  Physics.  The  material  or 
substance  used  in  insulating, 
insulation  resistance.  The 
ohmic  resistance  ottered  by  an 
insulating  material  to  an  im¬ 
pressed  voltage,  tending  to 
produce  a  breakage  of  current 
through  it ;  —  distinguished 
from  dielectric  strength. 
ln'su-lator  (Tn'su-la'ter),  n. 

One  that  insulates  ;  specif.:  a  Insulator  a  1  Common  Glass 
A  nonconducting  substance  or  Insulator  :  2  Porcelain  Insu- 
body  used  in  insulating  electric  *ator  ;  3  Petticoat  Insulator, 
wires,  etc.  b  One  of  a  set  of  appliances  to  be  placed 
under  the  legs  of  a  piano, 
in-sulse'  (Tn-suls'),  a.  [L.  insulsus ;  in- 
not  salsus  salted,  fr.  salere ,  sal  sum, 
to  salt.]  Insipid  or  tasteless;  flat;  stupid. 

—  in-sul'si  ty  (Tn-sul'sT-tT),  n.  Both  R. 

The  insulsity  of  mortal  tongues  Milton 
in  sult'  (Tn-sQlt/),  v.  t. ;  in-sult'ed  ;  in¬ 
sulting.  [L.  insultare ,  freq.  fr.  insilire 
to  leap  into  or  upon  ;  in-  in,  on  -f-  satire  to  leap  :  cf.  F.  in- 
sulter.  See  salient.]  1.  To  treat  with  insolence,  indig¬ 
nity,  or  contempt,  by  word  or  action  ;  to  affront  wantonly. 
2.  To  make  an  attack  on  ;  to  assail;  assault;  specif.,  Mil., 
to  make  sudden  attack  on.  Obs.  or  Fig. 
insult',  v.i.  1.  To  behave  with  pride  or  insolence;  to 
display  arrogance,  scorn,  or  contempt ;  to  exult,  esp.  in¬ 
solently  or  contemptuously  ;  to  boast ;  brag  ;  triumph  ;  — 
often  with  on,  over,  etc.  Archaic. 

Give  me  thy  knife,  I  will  insult  on  him.  Shak. 

The  lion  being  dead,  even  hares  insult.  Daniel. 
2.  To  make  an  attack  or  assault.  Obs. 
in'sult  (Tn'sult ;  orig.  Tn-sult'),  n.  [L.  insultus ,  fr.  insilire 
to  leap  upon  :  cf.  F.  insulte.  See  insult,  v.  /.]  1.  Act  of 

attacking  or  assailing;  onset;  attack;  specif.,  Mil.,  Obs., 
a  bold,  quickly  executed  attack  or  onset.  Archaic. 

2.  Gross  indignity  offered  to  another,  either  by  word  or 
act;  an  act  or  speech  of  insolence  or  contempt;  an  affront. 

The  ruthless  sneer  that  insult  adds  to  grief.  Savage. 
Syn.  —  Indignity,  outrage,  contumely.  See  affront. 

In  sul-ta'tion  (Tn'sfil-ta'shwn),  n.  [L.  insxdtalio,  fr.  in¬ 
sultare:  cf.  OF.  instillation.]  1.  Act  of  insulting;  con¬ 
temptuous  or  insolent  treatment ;  scornful  exultation  or 
triumph;  insult.  Obs.  er  Archaic.  Is.  xiv.  {heading). 
2.  Attack  ;  onset.  Obs. 

In  suiting,  p.  a.  Containing,  or  characterized  by,  insult 
or  indignity;  tending  to  insult  or  affront;  as,  insulting  lan¬ 
guage,  treatment,  etc.  —  in-sult'ing-ly,  odv. 

Syn.  —  Insolent,  impertinent,  impudent,  abusive,  offen¬ 
sive.  See  ARROGANT. 

in-su'per-a-bil'i-ty  (Tn-su'per-d-bTl'T-tT),  n.  Quality  or 
state  of  being  insuperable  ;  insuperablene^s. 
in-su'per-a-ble  (Tn-su'per-a-b’l),  a.  [L  insuperabilis:  cf. 
OF.  insuperable.  See  in- not ;  superable.]  Not  superable ; 
incapable  of  being  surmounted  ;  insurmountable  ;  specif  : 
a  Incapable  of  being  overcome ;  invincible  ;  —  now  said 
only  of  difficulties,  hindrances,  ana  the  like,  b  Incapable 
of  being  passed  over  ;  impassable  ;  as,  an  insuperable  height 
or  barrier,  c  Incapable  of  being  surpassed,  or  excelled  ; 
unsurpassable.  Rare.  Ruskin. 

Syn.  —  Impassable,  insurmountable,  unconquerable. 

—  in-su'per  a  ble-ness,  n.  —  in  su'per  a  bly,  adv. 
in'sup-port'a-ble  (Tn'877-por'ta-b’l;  201),  a.  [L.  insuppor- 

tabilis:  cf.  F.  insupportable.  See  in-  not  ;  sufport.]  Not 
supportable;  incapable  of  being  supported;  as:  a  Inca¬ 
pable  of  being  borne  ;  unendurable  ;  insufferable  ;  intoler¬ 
able  ;  as,  insupportable  burdens  ;  insupportable  pain,  b 
Incapable  of  being  sustained  ;  unjustifiable,  c  Irresistible. 
06a.— in  sup-port'a  ble  nessj/.— in  sup-port'a  bly,«rfv. 
in  sup-press'l-ble  (-prSs'T-b’l),  a.  That  cannot  be  sup¬ 
pressed  ;  irrepressible.  —  in  sup-press'i  bly,  adv. 
in'sup-pres'sive  (-prSs'Tv),  a.  Insuppressible.  Rare. 

The  insv/jjircssirc  mettle  of  our  spirits.  Shak 

in-SUr'a-bil'i-ty  (Tn-shobr'd-bTl'T-tT),  ii.  Quality  or  con¬ 
dition  of  being  insurable. 

in-sur'a  ble  (Tn-shobr'd-b’l),  g.  [From  insure.]  Capable 
of  being  insured  against  loss,  damage,  death,  etc. ;  proper 
to  be  insured  ;  affording  a  sufficient  ground  for  insurance, 
insurable  interest.  Insurance  Law,  such  an  interest  as  will 
be  legally  sufficient  to  prevent  an  insurance  from  having 
the  nature  of  a  wager  or  gambling  contract  (see  insurance, 
wager)  ;  that  is.  such  an  interest  in  the  subject  of  insur¬ 
ance  as  would  suffer  legal  damage,  detriment,  or  prejudice 
in  the  event  of  the  hapi>ening  of  the  perils  insured  against. 
As  to  just  what  such  an  interest  is  in  respect  of  life  insur¬ 
ance  there  is  no  generally  accepted  opinion.  The  British 
rule  is  that  there  must  be  a  pecuniary  interest,  and  ties  of 
blood  or  affection  will  not  suffice  (10  Baimw.  &  Cress.  724) ; 
but  the  American  courts,  though  adopting  a  wider  view, 
do  not  follow  any  definite  or  generally  accepted  opinion. 
In  respect  of  property,  as  in  fire  and  marine  insurance,  a 
property  interest  that  would  give  the  holder  a  standing 
in  court  in  case  of  an  action  involving  the  title  is  required, 
in  sur'ance  (-5ns),  n.  [From  insure.]  1.  Act  of  insur¬ 
ing,  or  assuring,  against  loss  or  damage  by  a  contingent 


event ;  a  contract  whereby,  for  a  stipulated  consideration, 
called  a  premium,  one  party  undertakes  to  indemnify  or 
guarantee  another  against  loss  by  a  certain  specified  con¬ 
tingency  or  peril,  called  a  risk,  the  contract  being  set  forth 
in  a  document  called  the  policy  (a  temporary  memoran¬ 
dum,  called  a  binder,  being  often  issued  in  case  of  fire  insur¬ 
ance  pending  the  issuance  of  the  policy) ;  also,  the  business 
of  making  such  contracts.  Called  also  assurance.  The  prin¬ 
cipal  forms  of  insurance  are  life  insurance,  which  insures 
one  person  against  loss  by  the  death  of  another  ;  fire  insur¬ 
ance,  insuring  for  a  given  period  against  loss  from  injury 
to  specified  property  by  fire  ;  marine  insurance,  against  loss 
by  injury  to  ship,  cargo,  or  freight,  by  perils  of  the  sea  ; 
accident  insurance,  insuring  a  person  against  loss  by  acci¬ 
dental  personal  injury  ;  casualty  insurance,  insuring  against 
loss  arising  from  accidental  injury  to  property  ;  credit  in¬ 
surance,  against  loss  due  to  failure  of  purchasers  of  goods  to 
meet  their  obligations  ;  employer’s  liability  insurance,  against 
loss  arising  from  injury  to  employees  while  in  the  employ 
of  the  insurer;  fidelity  insurance,  against  loss  arising  from 
the  default  or  dishonesty  of  employees;  title  insurance, 
against  loss  by  reason  of  defective  titles  or  interest  in  real 
property.  See  policy,  premium,  risk,  insurable  interest, 

REPRESENTATION,  WARRANTY,  TONTINE,  MUTUAX,  CL,  3,  RE¬ 
SERVE,  UNDERWRITER,  etc. 

©3“  The  term  assurance  is  of  earlier  use  than  insurance  both  of 
marine  and  life  insurance,  and  is  retained  with  these  applications 
in  the  titles  and  policies  of  various  of  the  older  British  com 
panies.  In  the  United  States  and  in  popular  British  usa^re  insur¬ 
ance  is  the  term  generally  used  for  all  forms  of  insurance  In 
the  usage  of  British  insurance  companies  insurance  is  similarly 
used  by  some;  but  by  the  majority  the  term  assurance  is  com¬ 
monly  used  for  life  insurance,  and  the  term  insurance  for  marine, 
fire,  or  accident  insurance 

2.  The  premium  paid  for  insuring  anything. 

3.  The  sum  for  which  anything  is  insured. 

4.  A  making  certain  or  sure;  a  guaranty,  security,  or 
pledge  ;  assurance  ;  betrothal  or  engagement.  Obs.  or  R. 
The  most  acceptable  insurance  of  the  divine  protection.  Mickle. 

insurance  bonds  Finance.  Such  bonds  (or,  loosely,  other 
investments)  as  life  insurance  companies  may  legally  or 
properly  invest  their  funds  in,  such  as  real  estate  mort¬ 
gages,  government  or  municipal  bonds,  etc. 
insurance  broker.  A  broker  who  effects  insurance, 
insurance  value.  The  present  value  of  all  the  sums  (in¬ 
cluded  in  premiums)  that  will  normally  be  paid  to  cover 
the  cost  of  pure  insurance  under  any  policy, 
in  sur'ant  (Tn-shoor'dnt),  n.  The  person  who  takes  out  a 
piolicy  of  insurance  ;  the  beneficiary  of  an  insurance  policy, 
in  sure'  (Tn-shoor'),  v.  t.  ;  in-sured'  (-shoord')  ;  in-sur'inq 
(-shoor'Ing).  [ME.  ensuren,  prob.  for  assuren,  by  a  change 
of  prefix.  See  en-,  in-  in,  sure;  cf.  assure,  ensure.]  1.  To 
make  sure  or  secure  ;  to  guarantee  ;  as,  to  insure  safety 
to  any  one. 

2.  Specif.,  to  secure  against  a  loss  by  a  contingent  event, 
on  certain  stipulated  conditions,  or  at  a  given  rate  or 
premium  ;  to  give,  take,  or  procure  an  insurance  on  or  for  ; 
to  enter  into,  or  carry,  a  contract  of  insurance  on  ;  —  taking 
as  subject,  either  the  person  who  pays  the  insurance  pre¬ 
miums,  or  the  society,  corporation,  or  underwriter  that 
undertakes  the  risk  {assure  being  preferred  by  some  in  the 
latter  case,  esp.  for  life  insurance :  see  insurance)  ;  and 
taking  as  object,  the  thing  to  which  the  risk  attaches  (as 
life  or  property),  or  the  sum  secured. 

3.  To  declare  to  or  tell  confidently  ;  to  assure.  Obs. 

4  To  affiance ;  betroth;  espouse.  Obs. 

Syn.  —  Insure,  assure,  secure,  guarantee,  warrant. 
Insure  and  assure  (for  technical  distinctions,  see  defs.) 
agree  in  the  sense  of  rendering  (an  object  or  event)  sure 
or  certain,  or  of  indemnifying  (a  person)  against  loss  by  a 
contingent  event ;  assure  alone  applies  to  the  imparting  of 
subjective  certitude;  as,  “He  is  now  become  miserable, 
and  that  insures  the  protection  of  Johnson”  ( Bosuoll ); 
“This  shall  assure  my  constant  loyalty”  (Shak.);  to  in¬ 
sure  (or  assure)  one’s  life,  one’s  property ;  “  I  do  assure 
thee  that  no  enemy  shall  ever  take  alive  the  noble  Brutus  ” 
(Shak.).  To  secure  is  to  render  safe  (as,  “  how  to  secure 
the  lady  from  surprisal,”  Milton),  or  to  make  sure  of  ful¬ 
fillment  or  performance,  esp.  by  pledge  or  surety  ;  as,  to 
secure  a  debt  by  a  mortgage.  To  guarantee  is  to  under¬ 
take  or  engage  for  the  fulfillment  or  performance  of  an 
obligation  or  duty,  or  to  make  one’s  self  responsible  for 
the  trustworthiness  or  genuineness  of  an  object ;  as,  to 
guarantee  the  execution  of  a  compact,  to  guarantee  the 
quality  of  a  piece  of  goods.  Warrant,  as  here  compared, 
is  often  popularly  used  in  the  sense  of  giving  assurance  or 
an  informal  guarantee  ;  as,  “  I  ’ll  warrant  linn  for  drown¬ 
ing  ”  ( Shak.) ;  “  I  ’ll  warrant  him  heart-whole  ”(?</.) ;  “  My 
lord,  I  ivarrant  you  we  will  play  our  part”  (id.). 
in  sure',  V.  i.  To  contract  to  give  insurance ;  to  under¬ 
write  ;  also,  to  procure  or  effect  insurance, 
in  sured'  (Tn-shbord'),  n.  A  person  whose  life  or  property 
is  insured.  Cf.  assured  (see  insurance,  1,  Note). 
in-sur'er  (Tn-shoor'er),  n.  1.  One  that  insures,  or  makes 
certain  ;  one  who  guarantees. 

2.  One  who  contracts  to  indemnify  another  by  way  of  in¬ 
surance  ;  an  insurance  underwriter  ;  —  also  called  assurer , 
the  word  preferred  by  some  in  referring  to  life  insurance. 

3.  One  who  procures  a  contract  or  policy  of  insurance  on 
the  life,  health,  or  property  of  himself  or  another  ;  — 
usually  called  assured  or  insured. 

in-sur'gence  (Tn-sQr'jens),  n.  Act  of  springing  up  or  of 
making  insurrection  ;  an  uprising  ;  an  insurrection. 

A  moral  insurgence  in  the  minds  of  grave  men  against  the 
Court  of  Rome.  G.  Eliot 

in-SUr'gen-cy  (-jen-sT),  n.  Quality  or  state  of  being  in¬ 
surgent  ;  tendency  to  spring  up  or  to  revolt ;  insurgence. 
In-sur'gent  (-jent),  a.  [L.  insnrgens,  p.  pr.  of  insurgere  to 
rise  up  ;  in -  in  surgere  to  rise.  See  surge.]  1.  Rising 
in  opposition  to  civil  or  political  authority,  or  against  an 
established  government;  insubordinate  ;  rebellious.  “  The 
insurgent  provinces.”  Motley- 

2.  Surging  in,  as  waves. 

Syn.  —  Insurgent,  rebel  differ  chiefly  in  degree,  insur- 


prep.  -4-  sucken.)  Scots  Law. 
Situated  in,  or  astricted  to,  a 
certain  sucken. 

in-su'date,  a.  [L.  insndare  ; 
in-  in  -i-  sudare  to  6  w  e  a  t. j 
Sweaty  ;  laborious.  Obs. 
in-sue'.  +  ensue. 
in-suf'fer,  v.  t.  [Cf.  OF.  rnsou- 
frir.}  To  suffer.  Obs.  Scot. 
in  suf  fi'cience(Yn'e»7-fTsh'rns), 
n.  Insufficiency.  Obs.  or  R 
in  suf  fi'cient  (-ent),  n.  Obs.  a 
Insufficiency,  b  An  incompe¬ 
tent  person.  [ficiext.I 

in  suf-fi'cient-ly,  adv.  of  i  n  su  f-| 
in-suf'fl-sance,  n.  [F.]  Insuffi¬ 
ciency;  incompetency.  Obs.— 


in-suf'fi-sant,  a.  [F.]  Obs. 
in-suit' a-ble,  a.  See  in-,  not. 
Obs.  —  in-suit'  a-bil'i-ty.  n.  Obs. 
in'su  lan,  r/.  [L.  msulanus.]  An 
islander.  Obs. 

in'su-lar.  n.  Islander.  [-ism.I 
in'su-lar-igra  (-Yz’m),  n.  See| 
in'su-lar-ize,  v.  t.  See-iZK. 
in'su-lar-ly.  adv.  of  insular. 
in'su-la-ry  (Yn'sfl-lfi-rY),  a.tfn. 
Insular.  Obs.  or  R. 
in'su-late  (-Kit),  </.  [L.  msula- 
tus .]  Insulated  ;  isolated, 
in'su-lite  (-lit),  n.  Elec.  An  in¬ 
sulating  material,  usually  cellu¬ 
lose,  made  of  sawdust,  paper 
pulp,  cotton  waste,  etc. 


in-sul'phured  (Yn-sfil'f'/rd ),  a. 
Laden  with  sulphur.  Obs. 
in-sult'a-ble,  a.  See  -ahi.k  R. 
in-sult'ance, //.  See-ANci:.  Obs. 
in- suit 'ant,  a.  [L.  in  sulfa  ns, 
-antis,  p.  pr.)  Insulting.  Rare. 
in-sult'er,  n.  One  who  insults, 
in-sult'ment.  n.  Insult.  Obs. 
in-sume',  v.  t.  [L.  insumere  to 
take,  assume  ;  in-  in  -4-  sumere  to 
take.)  To  take  in  ;  absorb.  Obs. 
in-sun'der.  adv.  [ in .  prep.  + 
smifter.’]  Asunder.  Obs. 
in'sunk,  a.  Sunk  in. 

in'su-per,  adr.,  or  in  su'per 
[L.J  Law.  Over,  as  unsettled  ; 
—  said  of  accounts  in  the  phrase 


“  to  stand  insuper Obs. 
in  sup-po8'a-ble  (Yn^il-pfiz'd- 
b’l).  a.  See  in-,  not. 
insur  Abbr.  Insurance, 
in-sur'anc-er  ( Yn-shSor'dn-sPr), 
n.  An  insurer.  Obs. 
insurance reserve^S ee  r e s f. r v  e 
in-sur  ee'  ( Yn-shoor'e'),  n  [/»- 
sure  -4-  -ee.)  A  person  whose  life 
or  whose  property  is  insured, 
in-surge'.  » .  i.  [L.  insurr/m  to 
rise  up,  rise  upon  :  cf.  F.  s'm- 
surger.  See  insurgent.]  1  To 
spring  up  or  arise.  Obs. 

2.  To  become  insurgent.  Obs. 
or  R.  [gent.  Ohs.  n •  #.| 

in  surge',  r.  t.  To  make  insur-| 


ale,  senate,  care,  iim,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofa ;  eve,  event,  find,  recent,  maker ;  Ice,  Ill ;  old,  Sbey,  orb,  Sdd,  s&ft,  connect ;  use,  unite,  urn,  up,  circfis,  menu  • 

II  Foreign  Word.  i*  Obsolete  Variant  of.  +  combined  with.  =  equals. 


INSURGENT 
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INTELLECTILE 


gent  implying  a  rising  m  revolt  against  constituted  au¬ 
thority,  rebel  suggesting  open  and  armed  resistance.  Both 
words  are  used  fig. ;  as:  “Some  force  .  .  .  sweeping  earth, 
and  heaven,  and  men,  and  gods  along,  like  the  broad 
volume  of  the nnsurgeui 'Nile  ”  (M.  Arnold );  “All  is  not 
Heaven  s;  win le  Abelard  lias  part,  still  rebel  nature  holds 
out  halt  my  heart  (Pope).  See  rebellion,  sedition 

in  sur'gent  (Yn-sGr'jgnt),  n.  [Cf.  F.  insurgent.]  A  person 
who  rises  in  revolt  against  civil  authority  or  an  established 
government;  one  who  openly  and  actively  resists  the  exe¬ 
cution  of  laws ;  a  rebel ;  often,  a  rebel  not  recognized  as 
a  belligerent. 

in  sur  mount'a-ble  (Yn'&Sr-moun'ta-b’l),  a.  [in-  not  + 
surmountable :  cf.  F.  insurmontable .]  Incapable  of  being 
surmounted,  passed  over,  or  overcome  ;  insuperable. 

Despair  tells  us  that  difficulty  is  insurmountable.  1.  Watts 
Syn.  —  Insuperable,  impassable,  invincible. 

—  in  sur-mount'a  bll'i-ty  (-bYl'Y-tY),  in  sur  mount'a- 
ble  ness,  7*.  —  in  sur  mount'a  bly,  adv. 

iu  sur-rec'tion  (Yn'sH-rSk'shf/n),  n.  [F.,  fr.  L.  insurrec - 
tiOj  fr.  in  sur g ere,  insur  rectum.  See  insurgent.]  1.  Action 
or  act  of  rising  against  civil  or  political  authority,  or  the 
established  government;  open  and  active  opposition  to 
the  execution  of  law  in  a  city  or  state  ;  —  usually  implying 
less  magnitude  and  success  than  there  is  in  case  of  rebels 
recognized  as  belligerent. 

It  is  found  that  this  city  of  old  time  hath  made  Insurrection 
against  kings.  Ezra  iv  1U. 

2.  Act  of  rising  up.  Rare. 

Syn.  —  See  rebellion. 

in  sur-rec'tion-al  (-al),  a.  [Cf.  F.  insurrectionnel .]  Of  or 
pertaining  to  insurrection.  —  In  sur  rec'tion  al  ly,  adv. 

In  sur-rec'tion  a-ry  (-a-rY),  a.  1.  Pertaining  to,  of  the 
nature  of,  or  given  to,  insurrection  ;  rebellious  ;  seditious. 

Their  murderous  insurrectional!/  system  Burke. 

2.  Rising  up,  or  having  a  tendeucy  to  rise.  Humorous. 

in  sur-rec'tion  a-ry,  7i.  ;  pi.  -kies  (-rYz).  One  who  makes 
insurrection;  an  insurgent. 

in  sur-rec'tlon  1st,  n.  One  who  favors,  or  takes  part  in, 
insurrection  ;  an  insurgent. 

in  sus-cep  ti-bil'i-ty  (Yn'sd-sgp'tY-bYl'Y-tY),  n.  ;  pi.  -ties 
(-tlz).  Quality  of  being  insusceptible;  want  of  susceptibility. 

in  sus-cep'ti  ble  (-sgp'tY-b’l),  a.  [/w-not-f-  susceptible :  cf. 
F.  insusceptible.]  Not  susceptible;  not  capable  of  being 
moved,  affected,  or  impressed  ;  that  cannot  feel,  receive, 
or  admit ;  as,  a  heart  insusceptible  of  pity  ;  a  mind  insus¬ 
ceptible  to  flattery.  —  in  sus  cep'ti  bly,  adv. 

in  tact'  (Yn-t5kt/),  a.  [L.  intactus  ;  in-  not  -f-  tactus ,  p.  p. 
of  tangere  to  touch.  See  in-  not ;  tact,  tangent.]  Un¬ 
touched,  esp.  by  anything  that  harms,  defiles,  or  the  like  ; 
uninjured  ;  undefiled  ;  left  complete  or  entire. 

Syn.  —  See  whole. 

in-tac'tile  (Yn-t5k'tYl),  a.  [L.  intactilis.]  Not  tactile  ;  in¬ 
tangible. 

in-tagl'iat-ed  (Yn-t51'yat-gd),  a.  [It.  intagliato ,  p.  p.  of 
intagliai'e.  See  intaglio.]  Engraved  in  or  as  in  intaglio. 

In  tagl'io  (Yn-t£l'yo;  It.  en-tal'yo),  n. ;  pi.  E.  intaglios 
(Tn-tSl'yoz),  It.  intagli  (en-tal'ye).  [It.,  fr.  inlagliare  to 
engrave,  carve  ;  in -  in  -f-  tagluire  to  cut,  carve.  See  de¬ 
tail  ;  cf.  entail  to  carve.]  1.  An  engraving  or  incised 
figure  in  stone  or  other  hard  material  ;  specif.,  in  precise 
use,  a  figure  or  design  depressed  below  the  surface  of  the 
material  and  having  the  normal  elevations  of  the  design 
hollowed  out,  so  that  an  impression  from  the  design  yields 
an  image  in  relief.  Also,  the  art  or  process  of  executing 
intaglios; — chiefly  in  the  phrase  in  intaglio.  True  in¬ 
taglio  should  be  distinguished  from  ||  in-ta'glio  ri  le-va'to 
(en-tal'yo  re'la-va'to),  or  coelanaglyphic  sculpture.  See 
relief. 


2  Anything  carved  in  intaglio  or  stamped  so  as  to  resem¬ 
ble  an  intaglio  carving ;  esp.,  a  gem  carved  in  intaglio,  as 
distinguished  from  a  cameo. 

3.  A  countersunk  stamp  or  die  for  producing  a  figure  in 
relief. 

in  tagl'io,  v.  t. ;  in-tagl'ioed  (-yod) :  in-tagl'io-ing.  To 
cut  or  engrave  with  a  depressed  or  sunk  design  or  figure  ; 
to  incise  ;  to  cut  or  represent  in  intaglio. 

Intaglio  printing-  Printing  done  from  an  engraved  or 
intaglio  surface  instead  of  from  a  design  in  relief  as  in 
a  woodcut  or  ordinary  printing  with  type, 
in'take'  (in'tak'),  n.  1.  A  taking  in  ;  that  which  is  taken 
in  ;  quality  or  amount  taken  in  ;  as,  an  intake  of  breath. 

2.  A  portion  of  land  taken  in,  or  inclosed,  from  a  moor, 
common,  or  road  ;  an  inclosure  ;  a  hillside  pasture  ;  a  fell  ; 
a  piece  of  reclaimed  land,  as  from  a  marsh.  Dial.  Eng. 

3  The  place  where  water  or  air  is  taken  into  a  channel, 
pipe,  conduit,  or  mine,  etc.;  also,  Hydrology ,  the  area 
where  a  water  supply  is  formed. 

4.  A  narrowing,  decreasing,  or  contraction  ;  the  beginning 
of  a  contraction  or  narrowing,  as  in  a  tube,  stocking,  etc. 
5-  A  “  taking  in  ;  ”  cheat ;  fraud  ;  swindle  ;  also,  a  per¬ 
son  who  cheats  or  swindles ;  a  swindler.  Scot. 

6.  Mech.  Energy  taken  in.  =  input  b- 
In  tan'gi-bil'i-ty  (Yn-tSn'jY-bYl'Y-tY),  n. ;  pi.  -ties  (-tYz). 

[Cf.  F.  intangibilite.]  Quality  or  state  of  being  intangib’e. 
In  tan'gi  ble  (Yn-tXn'jY-bl),  a.  [in-  not-f-  tangible:  cf.  F. 
intangible.]  Not  tangible  ;  incapable  of  being  touched  or 
perceived  by  touch  ;  impalpable  ;  imperceptible. 

A  corporation  is  an  artificial,  invisible,  intangible  being. 

Marshall. 

Syn.  —  Imperceptible,  shadowy,  vague,  dim,  insubstan¬ 
tial.  —  Intangible,  impalpable  are  often  interchange 
able.  That,  is  intangible  which  cannot  be  touched  or 
grasped ;  that  is  impalpable  which  cannot  be  felt  when 
touched  ;  fig.,  both  connote  insubstantiality,  attenuation. 


in  aur-ges'cence  (in-  ri  r-j  8  8r- 
Sns),  n.  Tendency  to  make  in¬ 
surrection.  Rare.  [not.  i 

in  3ur  pass'a-ble.  a.  See  in-.| 
in  eur-rect'  (Tnsri-rSkt'),  r.  /. 

1 L-  insurge  re,  insurrection,  to 
rise  up.  See  insurgent,  a.] 

1.  To  rise  up.  Ohs. 

2.  To  make  insurrection,  Colloq. 

in  sur-rec'tion- er. //  An  insur¬ 
rectionary.  Oh*.  [See -ism.  I 

in'sur-rec'tion-iBm  (-Iz’m),  n. | 
in  sur  rec'tion-ize.  r.  t.  Sc  i.  To 
cause  to  be.  or  to  be.  insurgent, 
in  sur-rec'tive.  a.  Tending  to 
make  insurrection.  Ohs. 

H  in/8ur-rec'to  (Tn/sc>br-rPk'tJ5), 
n.  [ S p. J  An  insurrectionary  ; 
an  insurgent.  [gent.  Ohs.  I 
in  sur  re^'tor,  n.  An  insur- 1  , 
ingur-rec'to-ry,  a.  Insurrec¬ 
tionary. 


in  sus-cep'tive,  a.  See  in-,  not. 

in  sms-pen'so.  [L.J  In  sus¬ 
pense  or  uncertainty, 
in-su  sur-ra'tion.  n.  [L.  hisn- 
snrrntio ,  fr .  insusurrare  to  whis¬ 
per  into.)  Act  of  whispering 
into  :  an  insinuation.  Ohs. 
in-awak'.  r.  t.  [»n-  m  -f  steak, 
v.]  To  throw  in.  Ohs.  Scot. 
In  swamp',  r.  f.  V  »’•  To  cause 
to  enter,  or  to  enter,  a  swamp, 
in'swarm  ing,  a.  Swarming  in. 
in-swathe'  (Yn-swath').  '  ur. 
Of  EXSWATHE. 

in'sweep  ing.  a.  That  sweeps  in. 
in-swell',  r.  t.  To  produce  a 
swell  in.  Rare. 
insytacion.  d*  incitattov. 
int,  n.  ?A  kind  of  sharper  (Ms. 
int.  Ahhr.  Interest  :  interior  : 
interjection  :  internal  ;  interna¬ 
tional;  interpreter;  intransitive. 


vagueness ;  as,  an  intangible  ether,  an  impalpable  powder  ; 
a  finespun  and  intangible  argument;  “  He  was,  in  truth,  a 
rare  phenomenon  j  so  perfect,  in  one  point  of  view ;  so 
shallow,  so  delusive,  so  impalpable ,  such  an  absolute 
nonentity,  in  every  other”  ( Hawthorne ). 

—  in  tan'gi  ble  ness,  /*. —  in- tan'gi  bly.  adv. 
in-tar  si-a-tu'ra  (Yn-tar'sY-d-too'n/),  n.  [It.]  a  A  kind  of 
decoration  in  woodwork,  much  employed  in  Italy  in  the 
loth  century  and  later,  in  which  scrolls,  arabesques,  archi¬ 
tectural  scenes,  fruits,  fiowers,  etc.,  were  produced  by  in¬ 
laying  wood  in  a  background  of  wood,  usually  of  a  darker 
color,  b  Art  or  process  of  making  such  work, 
in'te-ger  (Yn'te-jer),  7i.  [L.  integer  untouched,  whole,  en¬ 

tire.  See  entire.]  A  complete  entity  ;  specif.,  a  whole  num¬ 
ber,  in  contradistinction  to  a  fraction  or  a  mixed  number, 
in  t6-gra-bil'i-ty  (-grd-bTl'T-tl),  n.  Math.  The  fact  or 
character  of  being  integrable. 

integrability  condition  Math.  The  equation  that  must 
be  satisfied  identically  when  a  differential  equation  (in  x, 
,  z)  possesses  an  integrating  factor, and  hence  is  depicted 
v  a  system  of  surfaces  defined  by  a  single  finite  equation, 
in'te  gra  ble  (Yn'te-gra-b'l),  a.  Math.  That  may  be  in¬ 
tegrated,  as  a  function  or  differential  equation, 
integrable  function,  Math.,  one  that  is  defined  for  all  points 
of  the  interval  [a,  b]  of  integration,  that  tends  to  infinity 
at  none  of  them,  and  whose  oscillation  in  each  of  any  n 
subintervals  into  which  the  whole  interval  may  be  divided 
is  so  small  that  the  sum  of  the  products  of  each  such  os¬ 
cillation  by  the  corresponding  subinterval  may  be  made 
(and  kept  for  every  still  finer  subdivision)  less  than  a  pre¬ 
assigned  positive  e,  however  small,  by  assigning  n  a  finite 
value :  in  that  case  the  limit  of  the  sum  of  the  products 
of  each  subinterval  by  a  corresponding  function  value  is 
the  same,  no  matter  how  the  interval  be  divided.  —  i.  group, 
Math.,  a  continuous  group  G  in  which  the  series  of  groups 
G,  G j,  Go,  Gz,  .  .  .  (where  each  is  the  derived  group  of  the 
preceding)  terminates  with  the  identical  operation,  1. 
in'te  gral  (-gral),  «.  [Cf.  F.  integral.  See  integer.]  1  Es¬ 
sential  to  completeness ;  constituent,  as  a  part ;  pertaining 
to,  or  serving  to  form,  an  integer ;  integrant. 

The  feeling  of  obligation,  the  enthusiasm  of  approval,  are 
absolutely  integral  to  the  moral  judgment.  J  Martiueau. 

2.  Composed  of  constituent  parts  making  a  whole  ;  com¬ 
posite  ;  integrate  (see  whole).  Mow  Chiejiy  Philos. 

3.  Lacking  nothing  of  completeness  ;  complete;  entire. 

A  local  motion  keepeth  bodies  integral.  Bacon. 

4.  Math,  a  Of,  being,  or  pertaining  to,  an  integer ;  not  frac¬ 
tional.  b  Relating  to,  or  concerned  with,  integration, 
integral  calculus,  primarily,  the  inverse  of  the  differential 
calculus  (which  see);  the  method  of  finding  the  relation 
connecting  finite  values  of  variables,  as  x  and  y,  from  the 
relation  connecting  their  differentials,  as  dx  and  dy  ;  more 
generally,  the  doctrine  of  the  limit  of  a  sum  of  infinites¬ 
imals  of  which  the  number  increases  while  the  magni¬ 
tude  of  each  decreases,  both  without  limit,  but  according 
to  some  law.  Sometimes  the  integral  calculus  is  taken  to 
include  the  subject  of  differential  equations  ;  more  com¬ 
monly,  however,  it  is  restricted  to  tne  theory  and  appli¬ 
cation  of  integrals  proper,  their  evaluation,'  derivation, 
etc.  See  calculus,  v.,  2,  and  phrases.  —  i.,  or  total,  or whole, 
curvature.  Math,  a  Of  a  plane  arc,  the  angle  through  which 
the  tangent  rolls  round  from  one  end  of  an  arc  to  the  other, 
b  Of  a  twisted  arc,  the  length  of  the  corresponding  arc 
traced  on  a  unit  sphere  by  a  radius  moving  parallel  with 
the  normal  to  the  arc.  c  Of  a  curved  area,  the  corre¬ 
sponding  area  on  a  unit  sphere  circumscribed  by  a  radius 
moving  parallel  with  the  normal  to  the  surface  along  the 
area’s  contour.  —  i.  function,  Math.,  a  holomorphic  func¬ 
tion.  —  i.  linear  transformation,  a  linear  transformation  in 
which  c  =  0.  —  i.  transcendental  function.  Math.,  one  repre¬ 
sented  by  a  power  series  converging  for  all  values  of  the 
argument.  —  i.  unit,  Math.,  the  unit  of  integers,  or  1. 

in'te  gral,  n.  1.  A  whole;  an  entire  thing;  a  whole 
number ;  a  totality. 

2.  An  integral  part;  a  constituent  or  component.  Obs. 

3.  Math.  The  result  of  an  integration  either  of  a  function 
or  of  an  equation  ;  an  expression  whose  derivative  is  the 
integrand.  See  differential,  integration.  Cf.  fluent. 
integrals  of  first,  or  second,  or  third,  kind,  Abelian  integrals 
whose  second  member  (in  Abel’s  formula)  vanishes,  or  is 
rational,  or  includes  a  logarithmic  function,  respectively. 
A  line  integral,  a  surface  integral,  or  a  volume  integral,  is  one 
in  which  the  region  of  value  of  the  variable  of  integration 
is,  respectively,  a  fine  (curve),  surface  (area),  or  volume 
(often  depicted  by  a  segment  normal  to  the  region  of 
value),  at  each  point  of  which  the  integrand  has  a  definite 
value.  The  region  is  broken  up  into  infinitesimal  parts, 
each  part  is  multiplied  by  a  value  of  the  integrand  in  that 
part,  the  sum  of  the  products  is  formed,  and  the  limit  of 
the  sum  is  the  integral  (extended)  over  the  region. 

inte-gral'i-ty  (-grai'T-tT),  n.  [Cf.  F.  inlegralitS.]  In¬ 
tegral  state  or  quality. 

in'te-grand  (Yn'te-grXnd'),  n.  [From  L.  inlegrandus ,  ge¬ 
rundive  of  integrate  to  make  whole.]  Math.  The  expres¬ 
sion  to  be  integrated  ;  the  function  under  the  integral  sign, 
in'te-grant  (-grftnt),  a.  [L.  integrans,  -antis,  p.  pr.  of  In¬ 
tegra  re  to  make  whole,  renew  :  cf  F.  integrant.  See  inte¬ 
grate.]  Making  part  of  a  whole  ;  necessary  to  constitute 
an  entire  thing.  —  n.  An  integrant  part ;  a  component. 

All  these  are  integrant  parts  of  the  republic.  Burke. 
in'te  graph  (-graf),  n.  [m/eg rate  -f  -graph.]  1.  Math. 
An  instrument  that  registers  mechanically  the  result  cf  an 
indefinite  integration  (Boys),  or  even  of  the  integration 
of  a  differential  equation,  esp.  a  linear  one,  which  it  reg¬ 
isters  as  a  curve  (Kelvin). 

2.  A  kind  of  integrator,  used  esp.  in  ship  calculations, 
which  gives  areas,  as  in  the  ordinary  integrators  and  pla- 
nimeters,  and  in  addition  the  moments  of  the  areas  about 
any  point  or  line. 


In'te- grate  (Yn'te-grat),  v.  t.  ;  in'te-grat'ed  (-grat'Sd) ; 
in'te-grat'ing  (-gracing).  [L.  integratus ,  p.  p.  of  inte¬ 
grate  to  make  whole,  renew.  See  integer,  entire.]  1.  To 
form  into  one  whole ;  to  make  entire ;  to  complete ;  to 
round  out ;  to  perfect. 

That  conquest .  .  .  integrated  the  glorious  empire.  DeQuincey. 

1  wo  distinct  substances,  the  6oul  and  body,  go  to  compound 
and  integrate  the  man.  South. 

2.  To  unite  (parts  or  elements),  so  as  to  form  a  whole ;  as, 
to  integrate  local  governments  into  a  general  government ; 
also,  to  unite  (a  part  or  element)  with  something  else,  esp. 
something  more  inclusive  ;  as,  to  integrate  a  local  with  a 
general  government. 

Count  Harden  berg  integrated  the  several  ministries  bv  estab¬ 
lishing  the  Ministry  of  State.  .  Woodrow  * Wilson . 

3.  Math.  To  subject  to  the  operation  of  integration;  to 
find  the  integral  of,  as  a  function  or  equation. 

4.  To  indicate  the  whole  of ;  to  give  the  sum  or  total  of  ; 
as,  an  integrating  anemometer,  one  that  indicates  or  regis¬ 
ters  the  entire  action  of  the  wind  in  a  given  time. 

in'te-grate,  y.  i.  To  become  integrate ;  to  form  into  a 
whole;  specif.,  Evolution,  to  become  compacted  into  the 
relatively  simple  and  permanent. 

In'te-grate  (Tn'te-grat),  a.  Composed  of  separate  parts 
which  together  make  a  unity  ;  composite  ;  of  or  pertaining 
to  a  whole  so  constituted ;  made  complete,  whole,  or  per¬ 
fect  ;  as,  an  integrate  whole  (see  w'Hole). 

in'te-grat'ing  (-grating),  p  pr.  d-  rb.  n.  of  integrate.  — 
integrating  factor.  Math.,  a  factor  multiplication  by  which 
renders  a  differential  equation  immediately  integrable. — 

1.  spectroscope.  Physics,  a  spectroscope  the  slit  of  which  is 
illuminated  by  light  from  every  part  of  the  source  under 
examination.  —  i.  wattmeter.  Elec.  =  watt-hour  meter. 

in  te-gra'tion  (-gra'shwn),  n.  [L.  integrutio  a  renewing, 
restoring.]  1.  Actor  process  of  integrating ;  specif.  :  a  Act 
or  piocessof  making  whole  or  entire  ;  formation  of  a  whole 
from  constituent  parts,  bln  Spencer’s  theory  of  evolu¬ 
tion  :  The  process  by  which  the  manifold  is  compacted 
into  the  relatively  simple  and  [  ennanent,  supposed  to 
alternate  with  differential  ion,  c  Psychol.  The  mental 
combination  of  psychical  elements  into  a  single  state  or 
perception  having  distinguishable  elements ;  also,  a  com¬ 
bination  of  different  elements  into  a  single  complex  object. 

2.  Math.  The  inverse  of  differentiation  or  derivation  ;  the 
operation  of  finding  a  function  of  which  the  integrand 
is  the  derivative,  or  of  finding  an  equation  among  finite 
variables  that  is  the  equivalent  of  the  differential  equation 
integrated.  The  sign  of  integration  is  /  (lor  the  Latin 
summn.  sum).  See  integral. 

integration  by  partB,  an  important  method  of  reducing  in¬ 
tegrals  by  the  formula  Ju-^dx  =  uv  —  Jv  ^  dx,  the  in¬ 
verse  of  the  formula  for  the  differentiation  of  a  product 
of  functions,  u  and  v,  of  x. 

in'te-gra-tive  (Tn'te-gra-tTv),  a.  Tending  to  integrate. 

in'te-gra'tor  (-gra'ter),  n.  One  that  integrates  ;  esp.,  Math. 
etm  Mech.,  an  instrument  by  which  the  result  of  a  definite 
integration  is  registered  mechanically,  as  a  planimeter  for 
measuring  plane  areas  directly,  and  various  others. 

in  tegri  ty  (Tu-tSg'rT-tT),  n.  [L.  inteyritas :  cf.  F.  inU- 
grite.  See  integer  ;  cf.  entirety.]  1.  State  or  quality  of 
being  complete,  undivided,  or  unbroken ;  wholeness;  en¬ 
tirety  ;  as,  the  integrity  of  an  empire  or  territory. 

2.  Unimpaired  or  unmarred  state  ;  entire  correspondence 
with  an  original  condition;  soundness;  purity.  “Lan¬ 
guage  .  .  .  in  its  purity  and  integrity.'"  Sir  M.  Hale. 

3.  Original  unimpaired  moral  condition  ;  state  of  inno¬ 
cence  ;  —  usually  with  allusion  to  the  fall  of  man.  Obs. 

4.  Moral  soundness;  honesty;  freedom  from  corrupting 
influence  or  practice;  esp.,  strictness  in  the  fulfillment  of 
contracts,  the  discharge  of  agencies,  trusts,  and  the  like ; 
uprightness ;  rectitude. 

The  moral  grandeur  of  independent  integrity  is  the  euhlimest 
thing  in  nature.  Buckminster. 

Syn.  —  Probity,  uprightness,  rectitude.  See  honesty. 

In  te  gro  pal'li  al  (Tn'te-gro-pSl'T-al),  a.  [L.  integer  whole 
-f-  E.  jtallial.]  Zool.  Having  the  pallial  line  entire,  or 
without  a  sinus,  as  certain  lamellibranchs.  A  group  of 
lamellibranchs  called  In  te-gro  pal  li-a'li-a  (  a'll  d),  syn. 
In'te  gro-pal  li-a'ta  (-to),  has  been  based  on  this  character. 

in  teg'u-ment  (Yn-tSg'u-ment),  n.  [L.  integumentum ,  fr. 
integer e  to  cover;  in-  in,  on  -j-  tegere  to  cover.  See  in-  in  ; 
tegument.]  1.  A  covering ;  investment;  coat. 

2.  External  coating  or  investment ;  specif.  :  a  Bot.  The 
envelope  inclosing  the  nucellus  of  an  ovule  ;  also,  the  testa 
of  a  seed,  b  An  at.  The  skin. 

in-teg  u  men'ta  ry  (-men'td-rY),  a.  Belonging  to,  or  com¬ 
posed  of,  integument  ;  cutaneous. 

in  teg'll  men-ta'tion  (-men-ta'slmn),  n.  a  Act  or  process 
of  covering  with  integument;  state  or  manner  of  being 
thus  covered,  b  The  covering  itself.  Rare. 

in'tel  lect  (Tn'te-lekt),  n.  [L.  intellectus,  fr.  intdligere, 
intellectual ,  to  understand  :  cf.  F.  intellect.  See  intelli¬ 
gent.]  1.  The  power  or  faculty  of  knowing,  as  distin¬ 
guished  from  the  power  to  feel  and  to  will  ;  sometimes, 
the  capacity  for  higher  forms  of  knowledge,  as  distin¬ 
guished  from  the  power  to  perceive  and  imagine  ;  the 
power  to  perceive  relationships,  to  judge  and  comprehend  ; 
the  thinking  faculty  ;  the  understanding.  Intellect  is  de¬ 
rived  from  the  Latin  intellectus.  which  was  used  to  trans¬ 
late  the  Greek  covs  (see  reason,  nous),  and  received  its 
meaning  very  largely  from  the  Greek  conception,  esp.  the 
Aristotelian.  The  salient  feature  of  Aristotle’s  doctrine 
was  the  distinction  of  the  active  and  passive  reason,  or  in¬ 
tellect  (uou?  TrotrjTiKo?  and  TraP^n k<k),  or  the  form-giving 


in-tab'u-\ate. 7.  [LL  intab u- 
/are.  -at mu,  fr  L.  in-in  -I-  tabula 
table.  1  To  inscribe;  enroll.  Rare. 
in 'tack  .  Obs.  or  dial.  var.  of 
intake.;/.  [Intnctile.  Ohs.\ 
in-tac'ti-ble.  in-tac'ta-ble,  a.| 
in-tact'ne8s. /;.  See -ness. 

in-ta'gli-o-ri  lie'vo  (en-tiil'- 
y o-rr-lye'vo).  [It.]  =  INTAGLIO 
‘iulevato.  See  intaglio. 
in-tagl'io-type",  n.  A  process 
for  producing,  from  a  design 
drawn  on  a  coated  metal  plate, 
an  intaglio  plate  for  printing; 
also,  a  print  from  such  a  plate, 
in-tair.  +  entail. 
in  take',  r.  t.  1.  To  take  in  ;  to 
capture.  Ohs.  Scot. 

2.  To  understand.  Dial.  Eng. 
in'tak  er  (Tn'tak/er),  n.  A  re- 
ct-iver  of  stolen  property.  Ohs. 
in 'take  valve.  =  inlet  valve. 


in'tak  ing  (in'tiik'lng),  a 
Capture  or  taking,  ns  of  a  town 
Archaic,  b  An  intake,  or  inclo¬ 
sure.  as  from  n  moor.  Scot. 
in-tam'i  nat  ed  ( Yn-tJim'I-nat'- 
ed),o.  [L.  intamhiatn*.  See  con¬ 
taminate  1  ITicontnminated. 
Ohs. 

in  tan'gle.  +  entangle. 
in-tar'ia-sa-bleOn-tflr'Ys-d-b’l). 
a.fF.J  Incapable  of  being  dried 
up.  ti.  [error  for  intarsio.  I 
in  tar'si  &(Tii-tar'sT-d),«.Prob.| 
l|  in  tar-si'o  (YiTtur-se'o),  n.;  jd. 
-tarsi  ( Yn-tiir'se).  [It.]  =  IN- 
taksiatura. 

in-tast'a-ble  ( Yn-tas'td-b’l ),  a. 
Sec  in-,  not.  I  not.  I 

in-tech  ni-cal'i-ty.  n.  See  IN-. I 
||  In  te.  Do'mi-ne.  spe-ra'vi 
(dfim'T-ne).  [L.]  In  thee,  O 
Lord,  have  I  put  my  trust. 


in'te-ger,  a.  Integral  ;  whole; 

upright  Ohs.  or  R. 

||  in'te-ger  vi'tse  sce^e-rfa'que 
pu'rus.  [L.]  Blameless  of  life 
and  free  from  crime.  Horace 
(  Odes,  I.  xxii.  1 ).  [-ism.I 

in'te-gral-ism  (-Yz’m).  n.  See| 
in'te  gral-ly.  ad r.  of  integral. 
in  te-gri-fo'li-ous  ( Yn^P-grY-ffi'- 
lY-tls),  a.  [L.  integer  whole  + 
folium  leaf  1  Bot.  Entire-leaved 
in  te-gri  pal'li-ate.  a.  [See  in¬ 
teger;  palliate  cloaked. 1 
Zool  Integropallial. 
in'te-gro-dif'fer-en'tial  ( Tn'tP- 
grf>-).  a.  Math.  Interentinl 
In  te-gro  pal'li  a  (-pfil'Y-d),  n. 
}>l.  [NL.j  =  Inteoroi’ali.i- 
ALIA.  See  INTEGROPALLIAL. 

Ij  in'te- gros  hau-ri're  fon'tes. 
[L-l  To  drink  from  pure  foun¬ 
tains. 


in'te-grum.  u.  |L..  neut.  of  in- 
teger  whole.  1  Integer.  Ohs. 
in  teg  n-ma'tion  (Yn-tPg^-ma'- 
slu/n), 'i'he  formation  of  in¬ 
tegument.  Obs. 
in  teg'u  ment,  v.  t  To  provide 
with  an  integument.  [tary.l 
in-teg  u-men'tal.H.  Integumeh-| 
in'telnd  (Yn'tend'),  /<  Scots 
Law.  Teinds  on  landB  within 
certain  limits. 

in-tell'a-ble.  a  [»»;-  not  4-  tell- 
ahle.]  Innumerable  Ohs. 
in  tel-lec-ta'tion  (Yn'te-lEk-ta'* 
shtfn),  n.  (See  -ation  ]  =  in¬ 
tellection.  Rare. 
in'tel-lect  ed  (-lPk'tPd).  a.  En¬ 
dowed  with  intellect  Rare. 
in  tel-lec'ti-ble  (-IPk'tY-b’l),  a. 
[LL.  intillectihilisA  Cognos¬ 
cible:  intellective.  R.  [Ohs  \ 
In  tel -lec' tile,  a.  Intellectual.  J 


food,  fo~ot ;  out,  oil ;  chair  ;  go  ;  sing,  iqk  ;  «*en,  thin;  nature,  venture  (250);  K=rcli  in  G.  ich,  ach(144);  boN  ;  yet;  zh_z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  55  iu  Gcids. 
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and  form-receiving  powers  of  the  mind.  The  Scholastics 
rendered  these  II  in'tel-lec'tuB  a'gena  (Tn'tS-lSk'tiis  a'j8nz) 
and  (usually)  ||  In  tel  lec'tus  poa-ai'bi  lis  (p  5-s  1  b'T-l  I  s). 
Thomas  Aquinas  defined  the  former,  the  active,  or  agent, 
intellect,  as  the  power  of  active  thought  operating  upon  the 
intelligible  forms,  or  phantasmata,  which  the  possible  in¬ 
tellect,  or  receptive  faculty,  made  apprehensible.  For  the 
Scholastics,  the  general  conception  of  the  intellect  was  that 
of  a  faculty  of  penetrating  appearances  and  getting  at  the 
substance  through  abstraction  from  and  elimination  of 
the  unimportant.  The  dividing  intellect,  through  analysis, 
creates  and  deals  with  ideas  ;  the  combining  intellect  judges 
and  reasons.  English  writers  have  in  general  remained 
close  to  the  Scholastic  sense  of  the  term.  With  Cudworth 
and  other  Platonists  the  tendency  is  to  treat  intellect  as 
the  faculty  of  apprehending  the  higher  truths  or  immu¬ 
table  essences  which  correspond  to  the  Platonic  Ideas;  and 
members  of  the  Scottish  intuitional  school  considered  it 
the  faculty  of  knowing  a  priori  truths  or  principles.  In 
modern  psychology,  however,  it  is  a  broad  designation  for 
the  whole  cognitive  power  or  function  of  the  mind,  and  so 
is  distinguished  from  feeling,  sensation ,  volition ,  conation. 
Right  as  a  man  hath  sapiences  three, 

Meinorie,  engyn  [engine],  and  intellect  also.  Chaucer. 

2.  A  mind  or  intelligence  ;  esp.,  the  reason  or  understand¬ 
ing  conceived  as  embodied  or  personified  ;  as,  Shakespeare 
was  a  great  intellect;  also,  in  collective  sense,  a  number 
of  minds  or  intelligences ;  the  total  power  of  understand¬ 
ing  or  thinking  of  a  group,  community,  or  society  ;  as,  fehe 
best  intellect  of  the  nation. 

3.  Comprehension,  sense  (of  one  understanding)  ;  also, 
sense,  significance,  or  purport  (of  something).  Obs. 

I  will  look  again  on  the  intellect  of  the  letter,  for  the  nomina¬ 
tion  of  the  party  writing  to  the  person  written  unto.  Shak. 

4.  pi.  The  senses,  wits,  or  mental  faculties.  Archaic. 
This  brandy  will  fetch  him  to  his  intellects.  Sir  G.  Parker 

Syn.  —  See  mind. 

In  tel  lec'tion  (Tn't^-lSk'shSn),  n.  [Cf.  F.  intellection,  L. 
intellectio  synecdoche.]  1.  The  intellect  or  understanding; 
also,  comprehension  ;  knowledge  ;  understanding.  Obs. 
2.  Exercise  of  the  intellect;  cognition  (sometimes  re¬ 
stricted  to  abstract  or  conceptual  thinking,  sometimes 
made  to  include  all  forms  of  cognition) ;  also,  a  specific  or 
particular  act  of  the  intellect. 

It  is  not  enough  ...  to  recognize  in  imagination  and  kindred 
processes  a  sort  of  blind  intellection  mediating  between  sensibil¬ 
ity  and  pure  thought.  Janies  Ward. 

3-  A  form  of  cognition  higher  than  mortal  reason ;  a  kind 
of  superhuman  intuition  ;  —  ascribed  to  angels.  Obs. 

4.  Rhet.  =  SYNECDOCHE.  Ol)S. 
in'tel-lec'tive  (-tTv),  a.  [Cf.  F.  intell  ectif.~\  Pert,  to,  or 
produced  by,  the  intellect;  as  :  a  Having  intellectual  power; 
intelligent;  rational,  b  Capable  of  being  perceived  by  the 
understanding  only,  not  by  the  senses  ;  abstract  .  Ohs. 

Intellective  abstractions  of  logic  und  metaphysics  Milton. 
C  Psychol.  Of  or  pertaining  to  intellection  ;  cognitive. 

By  intellective  synthesis,  however,  I  understand  specially  that 
which  rests  upon'eomparison,  and  leads  to  the  recognition  of 
similarity  in  things  .  .  .  partly  different.  James  Ward. 

intellective  knowledge.  See  knowledge. 

In  tel  lec'tu  al  (-^u-ftl),  a.  [L.  intellectualis :  cf.  F.  in¬ 
tellect uel .]  1.  Belonging  or  relating  to,  or  performed  by, 

the  intellect  or  understanding  ;  as,  intellectual  faculties. 

2.  Apprehensible  by  the  intellect  alone  ;  hence,  with  ref¬ 
erence  to  mystical  contemplation,  of  a  spiritual  nature ; 
perceptible  only  to  inspired  vision  or  by  spiritual  insight. 

3.  Endowed  with  intellect ;  having  the  power  of  under¬ 
standing  ;  having  capacity  for  the  higher  forms  of  knowl¬ 
edge  or  thought ;  esp.,  characterized  by  intelligence  or 
mental  capacity  of  an  unusual  sort  or  to  an  unusual  de¬ 
gree  ;  as,  an  intellectual  person. 

Who  would  lose, 

Though  full  of  pain,  this  intellectual  being?  Milton. 

4.  Suitable  for  exercising  the  intellect ;  formed  by,  and 
existing  for,  the  intellect  alone  ;  engaging  or  attracting  the 
intellect ;  as,  intellectual  employments. 

Syn.  —  See  mental. 
intellectual  virtue.  See  virtue. 

In  tel  lec'tu-al,  n.  1.  The  intellect  or  understanding.  Obs. 

2.  pi.  Intellectual  powers  or  faculties;  also,  things  per¬ 
taining  to  the  intellect. 

I  kept  her  intellectuals  in  a  state  of  exercise.  De  Quxneey. 

3.  An  intellectual  person  ;  also,  a  member  of  a  party  or 
faction  claiming  to  represent,  or  regarded  as  representing, 
intelligent  opinion  ;  as,  the  Russian  Intellectuals. 

In  tel  lec'tu  al  ism  (-Tz’m),  n.  1.  Intellectual  power  or 
devotion  to  intellectual  pursuits ;  intellectuality. 

2.  The  doctrine  that  knowledge  is  derived  from  pure 
reason ;  also,  the  doctrine  that  the  ultimate  principle  of 
reality  is  reason. 

in  tel-lec'tu  al-ist,  n.  1.  One  who  overrates  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  the  understanding. 

2.  An  adherent  of  intellectualism. 

In  tel  lec'tu-al-is'tic  (-Ts'tTk),  a.  Pertaining  to  the  intel¬ 
lect,  intellectualism,  or  intellectualists. 
in  tel-lec  tu  al'i-ty  (-Xl'Y-tT),  n. ;  pi.  -TIES  (-tTz).  [L.  in¬ 
tellectual  Has :  cf.  F.  intellectual  it  r.]  1.  Intellectual  pow¬ 

ers  ;  possession  of  intellect ;  quality  of  being  intellectual. 
2.  An  intellectual  person.  Rare. 
in  tel-lec  tu-al  i  za'tion  (-Sl-T-za'shSn  ;  -i-za'-),  n.  Proc¬ 
ess  of  intellectualizing,  or  state  of  being  intellectualized. 
in'tel-lec'tu-al  ize  (Tn'te-lSk'tu-al-iz),  ?*.  /. ;  -ized  (-izd) ; 
-iz'ing  (-Tz'Tng).  1.  To  treat  in  an  intellectual  manner; 
to  discuss  intellectually ;  to  reduce  to  intellectual  form  ; 
to  express  intellectually;  to  idealize. 

Sentiment  is  intellectualized  emotion.  Lowell. 

2-  To  endow  with  intellect ;  to  bestow  intellectual  quali¬ 
ties  upon  ;  to  cause  to  become  intellectual, 
in  tel-lec'tu-al  ize,  v.  i.  To  think  ;  to  become  intellectual. 
In  tel'li  gence  (Tn-tSl'T-jens),  n.  [F.  intelligence ,  L.  in- 


telligentia ,  intellegentia.  See  intelligent.]  1.  A  branch 
of  knowledge  ;  a  science.  Obs. 

2.  The  faculty  of  understanding  ;  the  capacity  to  know 
or  apprehend  ;  the  intellect  as  a  gift  or  an  endowment. 
Intelligence,  in  this  sense,  commonly  designates  a  concrete 
or  embodied  intellect.  Its  meaning  is  consequently  often 
extended  beyond  that  of  intellect ,  m  strict  usage,  so  that 
it  may  cover  any  power  of  apprehension  or  be  loosely 
equivalent  to  mind. 

Dimmed  with  darkness  their  intelligence.  Spenser. 

3.  The  quality  or  trait  of  understanding  or  apprehending ; 
mental  acuteness  ;  sagacity. 

4.  An  intelligent  being  or  spirit;  —  generally  applied  to 
pure  spirits  ;  as,  a  created  intell igence . 

The  great  Intelligences  fair 

That  range  above  our  mortal  state.  Tennyson. 

5.  Information  communicated;  news;  notice;  advice. 

Intelligence  is  given  where  you  are  hid.  Shak. 

6  Acquaintance;  intercourse;  common  understanding 
or  mutual  relationship,  as  in  business,  politics,  etc.  Obs. 

lie  lived  rather  in  a  fair  intelligence  than  any  friendship  with 
the  favorites.  _  Clarendon. 

7.  Knowledge  ;  particular  or  general  information. 

I  write  as  he  that  none  intelligence 

01  meters  hath,  ne  flowers  of  sentence.  Court  of  Love. 
8-  The  obtaining  or  dispensing  of  information,  particu¬ 
larly  secret  information  ;  also,  the  persons  engaged  in  ob¬ 
taining  information  :  secret  service.  Obs.  or  R. 

Syn.  —  Understanding,  intellect ;  instruction,  advice,  no¬ 
tice,  notification,  information,  report.  See  mind,  news. 
intelligence  bureau.  A  bureau  for  collecting  informa¬ 
tion  or  compiling  statistics  of  a  particular  character  ;  esp., 
one  dealing  with  military  or  naval  information, 
in-tel'li-genced  (Tn-tSl'T-jenst),  a.  Having  intelligence,  or 
mental  power  ;  also,  possessed  of  information  ;  informed, 
intelligence  ollice.  a  =  intelligence  bureau,  b  An 
office  or  agency  where  servants,  farm  hands,  etc.,  may  be 
hired.  U.  S. 

in-tel'li-genc-er  (Tn-tSl'T-jcn-ser),  n.  One  that  conveys 
intelligence  or  news  ;  specif.  :  a  A  secret  agent ;  a  spy. 
b  A  messenger  ;  an  informant.  Now  Rare. 
in  tel'li-gent  (-j2nt),  a.  [L.  intelligens ,  intellegei\s ,  - entis , 
p.  pr.  of  intelligere ,  intellegere ,  to  perceive  ;  inter  between 
+  legere  to  gather,  collect,  choose  :  cf.  F.  intelligent.  See 
legend.]  1.  Endowed  with  intelligence  or  intellect ;  as, 
man  is  an  intelligent  being. 

2.  Possessed  of ,  or  exhibiting,  a  high  or  fitting  degree  of 
intelligence  or  understanding  ;  knowing  ;  sensible ;  as,  an 
intelligent  young  man  ;  an  intelligent  answer. 

3.  Cognizant  or  aware ;  skilled  or  versed ;  understand¬ 
ing.  Rare.  “ Intelligent  of  seasons.”  Milton. 

4.  Bearing  intelligence  ;  communicative.  Obs. 

Our  posts  shall  be  .  .  .  intelligent  betwixt  us  Shak. 
Syn.  —  Sensible,  understanding.  See  mental. 
in  tel'li-gent,  n.  1.  One  who  receives  information  ;  also, 
one  who  conveys  information  ;  a  spy.  Obs. 

2  An  intelligent  being  ;  a  person  of  understanding. 

Universal  experience  is  not  distinct  from  all  subjects,  but  com¬ 
mon  to  all  nde/ligcnts,  peculiar  to  none  James  Ward. 

in-telTi-gen'tlal  (-jSn'shfil),  a.  1.  Of,  like,  pert,  to,  or 
having,  intelligence;  exercising  or  implying  understanding; 
intellectual.  “  Act  intell igential.”  Milton. 

Food  alike  those  pure 

Intelhgenfial  substances  require  Milton. 

2.  Conveying  or  transmitting  intelligence,  or  news, 
in-tel'li-gi-bil'i-ty  (-jT-bTl'T-ti),  n.  1.  Quality  or  state  of 
being  intelligible  ;  clearness  ;  perspicuity  ;  definiteness. 

2.  That  which  is  intelligible.  Rare. 

3.  Intelligence.  Obs.  R. 

in-tel'li-gi  ble  (Tn-tgl'T-jT-b’l),  u.  [L.  intelligibUis :  cf .  F. 
intelligible.  See  intelligent.]  1.  Intelligent.  Obs. 

A  mere  scholar  is  an  intelligible  ass.  Orerbury. 

2.  Capable  of  being  understood  or  comprehended  ;  as,  an 
intelligible  description  ;  intelligible  pronunciation. 

3.  Philos.  Apprehensible  by  the  intellect  only  ;  intellec- 
tible  ;  —  opposed  to  sensible. 

Syn.  —  Comprehensible,  perspicuous,  plain,  clear. 
Intelligible  species.  See  species,  1. 

in  tel'li- gi  ble,  n.  Philos.  An  object  of  the  intellect, 
ln-tem'er-ate  (Tn-tSm'er-at),  a.  [L.  intemeratus;  in-  not 
-f-  temeratus  defiled.]  Inviolate;  pure;  undefiled, 
in-tem'per-ance  (Tn-tSm'per-ans),  n.  [L.  intemperantia : 
cf.  F.  intemperance.  See  in-  not ;  temperance.]  Quality 
or  state  of  not  being  temperate  ;  want  of  temperance ; 
specif.  :  a  Inclemency  or  severity,  as  of  weather,  b  Ex¬ 
cess  in  any  action  or  indulgence  ;  any  immoderate  indul¬ 
gence  of  appetites  or  passions  ;  also,  an  intemperate  act. 

God  is  in  every  creature  ;  be  cruel  toward  none,  neither  abuse 
any  by  intemperanct  d<  r.  Taylor, . 

C  Esp.,  habitual  or  excessive  indulgence  in  intoxicants, 
in-tem'per-ate  (  at),  a.  [L.  intemperatus.  See  in-  not ; 
temperate.]  Not  temperate  ;  specif.  :  a  Not  moderate 
or  mild  ;  excessive  ;  extreme  ;  inclement ;  severe  ;  as, 
intemperate  weather  ;  an  intemperate  zone,  i.  e.,  the  torrid 
or  a  frigid  zone,  b  Lacking  temperance  or  moderation ; 
ungovernable  ;  inordinate  ;  immoderate  ;  as,  intemperate 
language,  zeal,  etc.  “  Intemperate  thirst  ”  Milton. 

Use  not  thy  mouth  to  intem/iei  ate  swearing.  Ervins  xxiii  13. 
C  Indulging  any  appetite  or  passion  to  excess  ;  immoder¬ 
ate  in  enjoyment  or  exertion,  d  Esp.,  addicted  to  an  ex¬ 
cessive  use  of  intoxicating  liquors. 

in  tem'per-ate,  n.  An  intemperate  person,  esp.  one  ad¬ 
dicted  to  alcoholic  intemperance, 
in-tem'per  ate-ly,  G'/u.  Ill  an  intemperate  manner;  im¬ 
moderately  ;  excessively  ;  without  restraint, 
in  tem-pes'tive  (Tn'tgm-pgs'tiv),  a.  [L.  inlempestivus : 
cf.  F.  intempestif.  See  in-  not ;  tempestive.]  Out  of 
season  ;  untimely  ;  inopportune.  “  A  very  intempes/ive 
nap.”  F.  B.  Gummere.  —  in  -tem-pes'tive-ly,  adv. 


in  tel-lec 'tlve.  n.  Obs.  a  =  in¬ 
tellect.  b  An  abstract  noun, 
intel-lec'tlve-ly.  adv.  of  i  ntel- 
lectivk.  [tellectual.  I 

in'tel-lec'tu-al  ly,  adv.  of  in-| 
in'tel-lec'tu-al  neea.  n.  See 
-ness. 

II  intel-lec'tua,  n.  [L.]  Philos 
Intellect;  —  for  inteflectus  agens , 
etc.,  see  under  intellect.  1. 
in-tel'li-gence.  r.  t.  To  bring 
tidings  of  (something),  or  to 
(some  one).  [to  tattle.  | 

in-tel'li-gence.r.L  To  tell  tales;  | 
intelligence  officer.  An  officer 
belonging,  temporarily  at¬ 
tached,  or  detailed  to  furnish 
information,  to  the  bureau  of  in¬ 
telligence. 


in-tel'li-genc-ing  (Yn-t£l'Y-j£n- 
sYng),  a.  Acting  os  an  in¬ 
telligence  agent ;  spying  ;  also, 
acting  the  part  of  a  spiritual  in¬ 
telligence.  Obs.  or  R. 
in-tel'li-gen-cy  C-sY),  n.  Intelli¬ 
gence.  Obs.  or  R. 
in-teUli-gen'tia-ry,  a.  Convey¬ 
ing  intelligence,  or  news.  Obs. 
in-teUli-gen'tia-ry,  n.  An  in¬ 
telligencer.  Obs.  [ltoent.I 
in-tel'li-gent-ly.  adv.  of  intkl-I 
in-tel'li-gi-bl.  Intelligible.  Ref. 
S/i. 

in-tel'li  gi-ble-neaa.H.  See  -ness. 
in-tel'li-gi-bly,  adv.  of  intelli¬ 
gible.  See  -ly. 

In-tel'li-gize  (-jiz),  v.  i.  To 
think  ;  to  exercise  the  reason. 


Rare.  —  r.  t.  To  apprehend 
with  understanding.  Rare. 
in  tem'er-at'ed  (Yn-tPm'Pr-aU- 
cd),  a.  In  tern  crate.  Obs. 
in-tem'er-ate-ly,  adv.  of  intem- 
ERATE.  See -LY. 
in  tern  'er-ate-neaa.  n.  See -ness. 
in-tem'gr-a'tion  (-a'shwn),  n. 
Intemerate  state.  Rare. 
in-tem'per-a-ble,  a.  See  in-,  not. 
—  in-tem'per-a-bly,  adv. 
in-tem'per-a-ment.  n.  A  distem- 

£ered  state.  Rare. 

l-tem'per-an-cy  (Yn-tPm'per- 
dfn-sY), «.  Intemperance.  Rare. 
in-tem'per-ant.  a.  [L.  intempc- 
rans, -antis.}  Intemperate.  Obs. 
—  n.  An  intemperate.  Rare. 
—  in-tem'per-ant-ly,  adv.  Obs. 


in-tem'per-ate,  v.  t.  To  disor¬ 
der.  Obs.  [-ness.  I 

in-tem'per-ate-neas.  n.  See| 
in-tera'per  a-ture,  v.  [Cf.  OF. 
intpniperature.]  Intemperance; 
distempered  state.  Obs. 

|[  in  tem-pe'ri-ea  (Yn'tom-pfr'Y- 
ez),  n.  [L.,  fr.  in-  not  +  tem¬ 
per  ies  temperature,  temper.] 

1.  Med.  Dyscrasia. 

2.  Inclemency.  Rare. 
in-tem'po-ral,  a.  Eternal.  Obs. 
—  in-tem'po-ral-ly,  adv.  Obs. 
in-ten'a-ble,  a.  [in-  not  -f  ten¬ 
able  :  cf.  F.  inferable.]  Unten¬ 
able.  -in-tena-bil'i-ty  (Yn-tgn'- 
d-bYl'Y-tY),  n.  Roth  Rare. 
in-ten 'an-cy,  n.  See  in-,  not. 
in  tend',  n.  Intent.  Obs. 


in-tem'pes  tiv'i-ty  (Tn-tgm'pSs-tTv'T-tT),  7i.  [L.  intempes- 

livitas.  ]  Unseasonableness.  Rare. 
in  tend'  (Tn-tgnd'),  v.  t.  ;  in-tend'ed;  in-tend'ing.  [ME. 
entenden  to  be  attentive,  F.  entendre ,  fr.  L.  in  tender  e,  in- 
tentinn ,  and  intensum ,  to  intend,  attend,  stretch  out,  ex¬ 
tend  ;  in-  in  -}-  tender e  to  stretch,  stretch  out.  See  tend.] 

1.  To  take  or  regard  in  a  certain  mode  or  sense  ;  to  appre¬ 
hend,  understand,  or  conceive  ;  also,  to  signify;  mean;  as, 
by  “teleology”  is  intended  the  purposefulness  of  nature. 

If  the  object  exists  at  all  in  the  sense  in  which  the  thinker  re¬ 
fers  to  it,  i.  e.,  means  or  intends  it.  G.  F.  Stout. 

2.  To  have  in  mind  as  a  design  or  purpose  ;  to  design  ; 
plan  ;  purpose  ;  as,  to  intend  to  go  to  Rome  ;  to  intend  that 
there  shall  be  enough  for  all ;  also,  to  direct  one’s  self  to 
(something  to  be  accomplished) ;  to  be  intent  upon ;  as, 
they  intend  only  their  own  advancement. 

They  intended  evil  against  thee.  Ps.  xxi.  11. 
Modesty  was  made 

When  she  was  first  intended.  Beau.  fir  FI. 

3.  To  have  .in  mind  as  something  to  be  realized  ;  to  ex¬ 
pect.  Obs.  “  I,  that  all  truth  in  you  intend .”  Chaucer. 

4.  To  direct  or  turn  (one’s  mind,  energies,  or  the  like) ;  to 
endeavor  ;  strive  ;  refiexively,  to  devote  (one’s  self) ;  as, 
to  intend  one’s  eyes  to  the  horizon.  Obs.  or  R. 

Let  him  intend  his  mind  ...  in  one  direction.  Emerson. 

5.  To  direct  the  mind  on  ;  to  attend  to  ;  to  take  care  of  ; 
superintend  ;  manage  ;  to  regard  ;  to  listen  or  hearken  to ; 
as,  the  prudent  man  intends  his  business  ;  the  wise  intend 
good  advice.  Obs.  or  R. 

Having  no  children,  she  did,  with  singular  care  and  tender¬ 
ness,  intend  the  education  of  Philip  Bacon. 

6.  To  w’ait  upon  ;  to  attend  ;  serve  ;  minister  to.  Obs. 

7.  To  direct,  as  one’s  course  or  journey ;  to  proceed  on, 
as  one's  way ;  as,  the  unwilling  prisoners  intended  their 
sorrowful  march  to  Siberia.  Obs.  or  Archaic. 

C»sar  through  Syria 

Intends  his  journey.  Shak. 

8-  To  pretend  ;  simulate;  assert;  claim.  Obs. 

Intend  a  kind  of  zeal  both  to  the  prince  and  Claudio.  Shak. 
9.  To  stretch  out  or  forth;  to  extend;  to  distend;  to 
stretch  ;  to  strain  ;  to  make  tense  ;  to  expand.  Obs. 

By  this  the  lungs  are  intended  or  remitted  Sir  M.  Hale. 
When  a  bow  is  successively  intended  and  remedied.  Cudworth. 
10  To  intensify  ;  strengthen.  Obs. 

Magnetism  may  be  intended  and  remitted.  Sir  I.  Newton. 

11.  Law.  To  give  effect  or  construction  to  as  having  a 
certain  meaning  ;  to  construe  by  intendment. 

12.  Scots  Law.  To  prosecute,  as  an  action,  according  to 
law.  Obs. 

Syn.  —  Purpose,  mean,  design,  plan,  conceive, 
in  tend',  t>.  t.  1.  To  apprehend  ;  to  judge  ;  also,  to  come 
to  an  understanding.  Obs. 

2  To  design  ;  to  have  a  purpose  or  mind. 

3.  In  Obs.  senses:  a  To  be  disposed;  to  incline;  tend, 
b  To  bend  one’s  attention  ;  to  apply  one’s  self  ;  to  devote 
one’s  self.  C  To  be  in  waiting  ;  to  attend. 

4.  To  direct  or  bend  one’s  course  or  way  ;  to  proceed  ; 
also,  to  start  or  set  out ;  to  intend  to  go  or  set  out. 

I  am  now  intending  for  England.  F.  Lovelace. 

5.  To  extend;  also,  to  intensify.  Obs. 

in-tend'ance  (Tn-tSn'dons),  ??.  [F.  Cf.  intendancy.] 

1.  The  care,  control,  or  management  of  an  office,  depart¬ 
ment,  or  any  public  business  ;  superintendence. 

2.  An  administrative  department,  esp.  of  an  army  ;  specif., 
the  army  supply  service  in  some  countries,  as  Turkey. 

3.  An  intendant’s  bureau,  headquarters,  or  office, 
ln-tend'an-cy  (-ddn-sT),  n. ;  pi.  -cies  (-sTz).  [Cf.  F.  in- 

tendance.  See  intendant.]  1.  The  office,  function,  or 
employment  of  an  intendant ;  also,  a  body  of  intendants. 

2  A  territorial  district  under  an  intendant. 
in-tend'ant  (Tn-tSn'dant),  n.  [F.  intendant ,  fr.  L.  in¬ 
terfere  to  direct  (one’s  thoughts)  to  a  thing.  See  intend.] 
One  who  has  the  charge,  direction,  or  management  of  some 
public  business ;  a  superintendent ;  as,  an  intendant  of 
marine ;  an  intendant  of  finance;  —  used  specif,  of  various 
foreign  officials  ;  as  :  a  The  administrator  of  a  French  prov¬ 
ince  under  the  centralized  system  introduced  by  Richelieu, 
called  in  full  intendant  of  justice ,  police ,  and  Jinances.  b 
The  administrative  officer  next  to  the  governor  in  Canada, 
under  the  French,  c  In  various  Spanish  and  Portuguese 
colonies,  an  official  in  charge  of  the  colonial  treasury, 
sometimes  having  the  governorship  of  the  province,  d  In 
various  Spanish  American  countries,  a  chief  administrative 
official,  as  a  governor  of  a  province  or  district,  the  mayor 
of  a  city,  etc. 

intendant  of  circuit,  a  Chinese  official  in  civil  and  military 
affairs.  See  taotai. 

in-tend'ant.  a.  [See  intend.]  1.  Attentive.  Obs. 

2.  Purposing  to  be  :  intending.  Rare. 
in-tend'ed  (Tn-tgn'd&l),  p.  ]>.  of  intend.  Specif. :  Be¬ 
trothed  ;  affiance*!.  Collog.  —  n.  An  affianced  lover.  Col - 
log.  —  in-tend'ed-ly,  adv.  —  in  tend'ed-ness,  n. 
in-tend'ence  (Tn-tSn'dcns),  n.  Attendance  or  attention ; 
used  esp.,  Law,  in  writ,  or  mandate,  of  intendence,  an  old 
writ  commanding  obedience  to  the  authority  of  a  person 
having  received  an  appointment  from  the  king.  Archaic. 
in-tend'ment  (-tSnd'ment),  n.  [ME.  entendement  under¬ 
standing,  insight,  F.  entendement,  fr.  LL.  intendimentum. 
See  intend.]  1.  Understanding;  intelligence;  intellect.  Obs. 

2.  Manner  of  understanding  ;  opinion  ;  judgment.  Obs. 

3.  Meaning;  signification.  Obs.,  exc. :  Law.  The  true  mean¬ 
ing,  understanding,  or  intention  of  a  law%  or  of  any  legal 
instrument ;  as :  common  intendment  or  intent  is  the  cus¬ 
tomary  or  natural  meaning  as  legally  construed. 

4.  Intention  ;  design  ;  purpose.  Obs. 

The  intendment  of  God  and  nature.  Jer.  Taylor. 

5.  Obs.  a  Inclination  ;  disposition,  b  Charge  ;  oversight. 


in-tend'a-ble.  a.  [OF.  enten- 
dable  intelligible,  intelligent.] 
Attentive  ;  intendible.  Obs. 
in-tend'ance.  n.  [OF.  entrn- 
flarice .]  Attention.  Obs.  [-ism.  I 
in-tend'anMam  (-Yz’ni).  n.  See| 
in  tend' an t-ahip.  v.  See -ship. 
||  hUten-den'cia  (Yn/tPn-dfn/'- 
sya  ;  138),  n.  JSp.]  The  house 
or  office  of  an  intendunt,  esp.  of 
a  province.  Phil.  I.  fir  Sp.  Amer. 
in-tend'en-cy.  Var.  of  intend- 
ancy.  [ant.  I 

in-tend'ent.  Var.  of  inteni»-| 
||  in'ten-den'te  (Yn'ten-dCn'ta), 
n.  [Spd  An  intendant 
in-tend'er,  n.  a  One  who  in¬ 
tends  b  A  pretender  Obs. 
in  ten' di  ble.  a.  [Cf.  OF.  en- 


tendible  intelligible,  and  L.  in- 
tendcre  to  maintain,  intend.  See 
intend.]  That  can  be  under¬ 
stood  or  maintained.  Obs. 
in-ten'di-ment,  n.  [LL.  intendi¬ 
mentum.  See  INTENDMENT.] 
Attention  ;  intendment.  Obs. 
in-tend'ing-ly.  adv.  of  intend¬ 
ing,  p.  pr.  See  -ly. 
in-ten'dit,  n.  [L.  intendit  he 
maintains.]  Rom.  Dutch  Law. 
The  pleading  corresponding  to 
the  English  statement  of  claim, 
in-ten'e-brate.  v.  t.  [L.  in-  in  -f 
tenehrare  to  darken.]  To  dark¬ 
en  ;  obscure.  Obs.  —  in-ten'e- 
bra'tion.  n.  Obs. 
in-ten'er  ate  (Yn-t?n'Pr-fit),  a. 
Intenerated.  Rare. 


ale,  senate,  care,  Jim,  Account,  arm,  ask,  sofa  ;  eve,  gvent,  find,  recent,  maker ;  Ice,  Ill ;  old,  ftbey,  orb,  ftdd,  s5ft,  connect ;  use,  unite,  An ,  up,  circus,  menu  j 

II  Foreign  Word.  +  Obsolete  Variant  of.  -f-  combined  with.  =  equals. 


INTENERATE 


1123 


INTERBASTATE 


In  ten'er-ate  (Tn-tSn'er-at),  v.  t. ;  in-ten'er-at'ed  (-at/SdV 
in-ten'er-at'ing  (-at'Tng).  [in-  in  -f  L.  tener  soft,  tender! 
See  tender,  a.]  To  make  tender  or  sensitive  ;  to  soften  ; 
to  mollify.  “  Fear  inlenerates  the  heart.”  Bp.  Hall. 

She  [Nuture]  contrives  to  intenerate  the  granite.  Emerson 
in  ten  er  a'tion  (-a'slmn),  74.  Act  or  process  of  intenerat- 
ing,  or  state  of  being  intenerated  ;  softening.  Bare. 
in  tense'  iTn-tSns'),  a.  [J .  intense^  L.  intensus  stretched, 
tight,  p.  p.  of  intendere  to  stretch.  See  intend;  of.  in¬ 
tent,  a.]  1.  In  a  strained  or_  extreme  degree  ;  mani¬ 

fested  in  the  height  of  its  distinctive  character  ;  as,  intense 
light,  blue,  pain,  hate  ;  also,  having  or  showing  its  charac¬ 
teristic  attribute  in  a  high  degree  ;  as,  an  intense  sun;  an 
intense  star. 


In  this  intense  seclusion  of  the  forest.  Hawthorne 

2.  Strained  or  straining  as  in  extreme  effort  or  from 
strong  and  sustained  stimulation  ;  high-wrought  or  devel¬ 
oped  to  high  activity  ;  profoundly  earnest  or  intent ;  as, 
intense  study  or  thought. 

His  sense  of  the  guilt  is  .  .  .  less  intense  than  his  sense  of  the 
tyranny  of  sin.  q ,  pm  Fisher. 

3.  Intent ;  bent ;  resolved  ;  —  with  upon  or  about.  Obs. 

4.  Feeling  deeply  ;  characterized  by,  exhibiting,  or  ex¬ 
pressive  of,  strong  emotion,  earnest  purpose,  or  the  like  ; 
as,  an  intense  person  or  expression. 

5.  Econ.  &■  Agric.  Intensive.  Rare.  Alfred  Marshall. 

6.  Photog.  Intensified;  dense. 

Syn.  —  See  tense. 

—  in-tense'ly,  adv.  —  in-tense'ness.  n. 

in- ten  si  f i-ca'tion  (Tn-tSn'sT -f T-ka'shfin),  n.  Act  or  proc¬ 
ess  of  intensifying,  or  state  of  being  intensified, 
in  ten'si  fi  er  (Tn-tSi/sT-fffer),  n.  One  that  intensifies  ; 
specif. :  a  Photog.  An  intensifying  reagent.  See  inten¬ 
sify,  v.  t.,  2.  b  Mech.  A  device  for  intensifying  fluid  pres¬ 
sure,  as  a  two-part  cylinder  with  rigidly  connected  pistons 
of  different  diameters. 

in  ten'si-ly  (-fi),  v.  t.;  -fied  (-fid) ;  -fy'ing  (-fi'Tng).  [m- 
tense  -f-  -fy.~\  1.  To  render  intense  or  more  intense ;  as, 

to  intensify  heat  or  colors  ;  to  intensify  animosity. 

How  piercing  is  the  sting  of  pride 
By  want  embittered  and  intensified  Longfellow 
2  Specif.,  Photog.,  to  increase  the  density  of  (an  image) 
or  of  an  image  on  (a  plate),  as  by  drying  over  a  lamp  or  by 
treating  with  any  of  various  solutions,  called  inte?isi tiers. 
These  act  either  by  producing  an  additional  deposit,  as 
mercuric  chloride,  or  by  rendering  the  original  deposit 
more  opaque,  as  alcohol. 

Syn.  — I  ntensify,  aggravate.  To  intensify  is  to  heighten 
in  intensity ;  to  aggravate  is  to  increase  in  gravity  or 
severity;  as,  “Rime  certainly,  by  intensifying  antithe¬ 
sis,  can  intensify  separation,  and  this  is  precisely  what 
Pope  does  ”  (M.  Arnold)',  to  intensify  one’s  feeling  of  re¬ 
lief  ;  “  Amelia’s  concern  for  the  distresses  of  her  husband 
was  aggravated  at  the  sight  of  her  children  ”  ( Fielding ) ; 
“The  remedy  aggravated  the  malady”  {Macaulay)',  “In¬ 
jury  was  aggravated  by  insult  ”  (Gibbon).  The  colloq.  use 
of  aggravate  in  the  sense  of  “  provoke,  exasperate  ”  is  con¬ 
trary  to  good  usage “  The  use  of  aggravating  for  provok¬ 
ing ,  in  my  boyhood  a  vulgarism  of  the  nursery,  has  crept 
into  almost  all  newspapers  and  into  many  books  ;  and  when 
the  word  is  used  in  its  proper  sense,  —  as  when  writers  on 
criminal  law  speak  of  ‘  aggravating  and  extenuating  cir¬ 
cumstances,’ —  their  meaning,  it  is  probable,  is  already 
misunderstood  ”  (J.  S.  Mill).  See  raise,  increase. 
in  ten's!  ly,  t*.  i.  To  become  intense  or  more  intense  ;  to 
act  with  increasing  power  or  energy. 

In  ten'sion  (Tn-t5n'sh3n),  n.  [L.  intensio :  cf.  F.  inten¬ 
sion.  See  intend  ;  cf.  intention.]  1.  A  straining, 
stretching,  or  bending  ;  state  of  being  strained  ;  as,  the 
inteiision  of  a  musical  string.  Obs.  or  R. 

2.  Strong  or  energetic  exercise,  as  of  the  mind  ;  intent¬ 
ness  ;  determination. 

3.  Increase  of  power  or  energy;  intensification;  augmen¬ 
tation. 

SoundB  .  .  .  likewise  do  rise  and  fall  with  the  intension  or  re¬ 
mission  of  the  wind  Bacon. 

4.  Degree  or  marked  degree,  as  of  a  quality ;  intensity ; 
fervency;  strength. 

6.  Ij)gic.  The  collective  attributes,  qualities,  or  marks 
that  make  up  a  complex  general  notion ;  the  comprehen¬ 
sion,  content,  or  connotation;  —  correl.  of  extension,  extent, 
or  sphere. 

6  Intensive  practice,  as  in  industry  or  agriculture, 
ill-ten'si-tive  (-sT-tTv),  a.  Increasing  the  force  or  inten¬ 
sity  ;  intensive  ;  as,  the  intensitive  words  of  a  sentence. 

—  74.  An  intensive.  Both  Rare.  H.  Sweet. 

in-ten'si-ty  (Tn-tSn'sT-tT),  n.  ;  pi.  -ties  (-ttz).  [LL.  in- 

tensilas :  cf.  F.  intensity.  See  intense.]  1.  State  or 
quality  of  being  intense  ;  intenseness  ;  extreme  or  very 
high  degree  ;  extreme  strength,  force,  or  energy  ;  as,  in¬ 
tensity  of  heat,  cold,  mental  application,  passion,  etc.;  also, 
an  intense  experience  ;  as,  an  intensity  of  faith. 

2.  Degree  or  amount,  as  of  a  quality  or  condition; 
strength  ;  energy  ;  degree  of  brightness,  loudness,  etc. 

If  you  would  deepen  the  intensity  of  light,  you  must  be  con¬ 
tent  to  bring  into  deeper  blackness  and  more  distinct  and  defi¬ 
nite  outline  the  shade  that  accompanies  it.  F.  IV.  Robertson. 

Every  banker  must  consider  the  amount  of  his  liabilities; 

.  .  .  the  intensity ,  or  (perhaps  it  would  be  better  to  sav)  the 
concentration  or  similarity  of  the  demands.  J.  S  Nicholson. 

3.  Physics  &  Mech.  Magnitude,  as  of  a  force  or  quality, 
per  unit  of  surface,  volume,  etc. ;  as,  the  intensity  of  a 
light ;  intensity  of  magnetization. 

4  Photog.  =  density. 

5.  Psychol.  The  vivacity  or  effectiveness  of  a  sensation 
considered  as  a  matter  of  degree ;  also,  in  a  more  techni¬ 
cal  sense,  that  characteristic  of  a  sensation  which  is,  or  is 
supposed  to  be,  a  function  of  the  quantity  of  physical  en¬ 
ergy  in  the  stimulus. 

The  word  “  intensity  ’’  in  its  ordinary  application  in  psychology 
is  more  circumscribed  in  meaning  than  the  term  “intensive 
magnitude"  as  used  bv  Knnt.  Indeed,  it  is  usually  regarded  as 
synonymous  with  thelivehness  or  vivacity  of  which  Hume  has 
so  much  to  say.   t»'.  t.  Stout. 


in-ten'i-ble  (-Y-b’l),  a.  [in-  not 
+  L.  /mere  to  hold  ;  cf.  L.  of¬ 
ten  ibi  l  is  not  to  be  grasped.  Cf. 
1NTEN  able.]  That  will  not  hold 
or  contain.  Obs.  (skive. I 

lntens  Abbr  Intensive  ;  inten-l 
in  ten'sate  (-sat),  v.  t.  (See  in¬ 
tense.]  To  intensify.  Rare. 
in  ten  sa'tion  (Yn'tPn-sa'sht/n), 
n.  Intensification.  Rare. 
in-ten 'sa-tlve  (Yn-tPn  'sri-tYv),  a. 
Intensive;  intensitive.  Rave.  — 
in-ten'sa-tive,  n.  Rare.  (sive.I 
in-ten'slve-ly,  adv.  of  inten- | 


in-ten 'sive-ness.  n.  See  -ness. 

in-tent',  v  i.  [OF.  entntter, ,L. 
intentare  tostretch  out  towards. J 
To  bend  one’s  attention  ;  to  be 
intent  :  also,  to  purpose.  Obs. 
in  tent',  v.  t.  Obs.  1.  To  pay 
attention  to  ;  also,  to  intend 
2.  To  accuse  ;  to  level  (an  accu¬ 
sation).  Rare.  Ort.  E.  D. 
in  ten-ta'tion  (Yn'tPn-ta'sh/Tn), 
n.  [L.  intevtatio  a  reproaching, 
a  stretching  out.]  Accusation; 
menacing.  Obs  (tent.  Ob*.  I 
in-tent'ed,  a.  Intended  ;  in-| 


6.  Elec,  a  Current  strength,  b  Current  density,  c  Po¬ 
tential,  or  electromotive  force. 

intensity  of  magnetic  flux,  the  number  of  Hues  of  force  per 
uuit  area  of  cross  sectiou. 

intensity  current.  Elec.  A  current  flowing  between  two 
points  which  differ  greatly  in  potential,  as  between  the 
two  poles  of  a  battery  consisting  of  many  cells  in  series, 
ln-tew'sive  (Tii-tSn'si  v),  a.  [Cf.  F.  intensif.  See  intense.] 

1.  Intense.  Obs. 

2.  Of,  pert,  to,  or  marked  by,  intensity  or  intensification. 

3.  Logic.  Relating  to  intension. 

4.  Gram.  Tending  to  make  intense;  intensifying;  esp., 
serving  to  give  force  or  emphasis  ;  as,  an  intensive  verb. 

5  Econ.  <Se  Agric.  Designating,  or  pertaining  to,  a  method 
of  cultivation  of  land  designed  to  increase  the  productivity 
of  a  given  area  by  the  expenditure  of  more  capital  and 
labor  upon  it ;  — opposed  to  extensive.  Hence,  in  general, 
designating,  or  pertaining  to,  the  method  of  conducting 
an  industry  so  as  to  increase  its  returns  by  perfecting  its 
methods  and  appliances  rather  than  by  enlarging  its  scale. 
6.  Med.  Marked  by  increased  intensity  or  strength  of 
matter  inoculated  in  successive  operations, 
intensive  magnitude,  Psychol.,  a  kind  of  immensurable 
quantity  or  degree  (of  sensation)  which  admits  of  distinc¬ 
tions  of  greater  and  less,  but  the  differences  of  which  can¬ 
not,  as  with  ordinary  magnitudes,  be  made  determinate. 
—  i.  proposition.  Logic.  =  comprehensiv  e  proposition.  —  i. 
quantity,  a  Psychol.  =  intensive  magnitude,  b  Logic. 
Intention ;  —  called  also  improper  quantity. 
in  ten'sive,  n.  That  which  intensifies  or  emphasizes  ; 

specif.,  Gram.,  an  intensive  word,  particle,  prefix,  etc. 
in  tent'  (Tn-tSnt'),  a.  [L.  intentus,  p.  p.  of  intendere.  See 
intend  ;  cf.  intense.]  1.  Directed  with  keen  or  eager 
attention  ;  directed  with  earnestness  or  determination  ; 
as,  thought  intent  on  a  problem  ;  hence,  earnest  ;  intense; 
as,  intent  thought.  “Calm  and  intent  scrutiny.”  Hau  ihorne. 

2.  Having  the  mind  or  attention  closely  directed  ;  eagerly 
or  attentively  occupied  or  bent ;  sedulous  ;  determined  ; 
as,  to  be  intent  on  business  or  pleasure. 

Be  intent  ...  to  take  up  the  meaning  of  the  speaker  1  Watts 

3.  Intensely  developed  or  active.  Obs. 

Syn.  —  See  tense. 

in  tent',  n.  [ME.  enlent,  entente,  attention,  purpose,  OF. 
entent  (cf.  L.  intentus  a  stretching  out),  entente,  F.  entente 
understanding,  meaning,  in  OF.,  also,  purpose,  fr.  L.  in¬ 
tendere,  hUentum.  See  intend.]  1.  A  turning  of  the  mind 
toward  an  object ;  hence,  a  design  ;  purpose  ;  intention. 

The  principal  intent  of  Scripture  is  to  deliver  the  laws  of 
duties  supernatural.  Hooker. 

2.  Frame  of  mind  ;  understanding.  Obs. 

3.  Meaning  ;  import ;  significance  ;  the  purpose  or  pur¬ 
port  which  gives  intelligibility  ;  as,  the  intent  of  a  symbol ; 
specif.,  Logic,  the  intension,  or  connotation,  of  a  term. 

A  term  taken  in  intent  has  for  its  meaning  the  whole  infinite 
series  of  qualities  and  circumstances  which  a  thing  possesses 

John  Venn. 

4.  In  Obs.  senses:  a  Attention ;  attentive  notice  or  heed, 
b  Endeavor ;  effort  directed  to  accomplishment,  c  A 
theme  ;  subject  of  discourse. 

5-  Law.  True  meaning  or  purport.  =  intendment. 

Syn.  — Design,  purpose,  meaning,  purport,  view,  drift, 
object,  end,  aim,  plan.  See  intention. 
to  all  Intents  and  purposes,  in  all  applications  or  senses ; 
practically  ;  really  ;  virtually  ;  essentially.  “  He  was  mis¬ 
erable  to  all  intents  and  purposes .”  ’  V Estrange. 

in  ten'tion  (Tn-tSn'shiin),  7i.  [ME.  entencioun  exertion, 
purpose,  OF.  entencion ,  F.  intention,  L.  intentio.  See  in¬ 
tend;  cf.  intension.]  1.  Close  attention.  Obs. 

Intention  is  when  the  mind,  with  great  earnestness,  and  of 
choice,  fixes  its  view  on  any  idea.  Locke 

2.  Mode  or  power  of  understanding  ;  comprehension.  Obs. 

3.  That  which  is  conveyed  or  intended  to  be  conveyed 
to  the  understanding  ;  meaning  ;  import ;  significance. 

The  immorality  that  Herodotus  imputes  to  the  Lydians  had 
probably  a  religious  intention.  L  R.  Famell. 

4.  A  determination  to  act  in  a  certain  way  or  to  do  a  cer¬ 
tain  thing  ;  purpose;  design;  as,  an  intention  to  go  to  Rome. 

Hell  is  paved  with  good  intentions.  Johnson. 

Bentham,  we  must  premise,  draws  a  distinction  .  .  .  between 
the  motive  and  the  intention  of  a  voluntary  act.  The  intention 
comprises  the  whole  contemplated  operations  of  the  act,  both 
those  for  the  sake  of  which,  and  those  in  spite  of  which,  we  do 
it  The  motive  comprises  only  the  former  J.  Jlfartineau. 

6.  The  object  toward  which  the  thoughts  are  directed  ; 
end  ;  aim  ;  specif.,  pi.,  Colloq.,  purpose  as  to  marriage. 

In  | chronical  distempers],  the  principal  intention  is  to  restore 
the  tone  of  the  solid  parts.  Arbuthnot. 

6.  Med.  ci*  Surg.  A  process  or  manner  of  healing  of 
wounds  or  fractures.  The  healing  of  a  wound  or  fracture 
by  the  direct  union  of  the  parts  without  granulation  is 
called  first  intention  or  healing  by  the  first  intention ;  heal¬ 
ing  of  a  w'ound  by  union  of  the  parts  by  granulation  of  the 
surfaces  following  suppuration  is  called  second  intention 
or  healing  by  the  second  intention  ;  healing  of  a  wound  by 
being  filled  with  granulations  is  called  third  intention  or 
healing  by  the  third  intention. 

7.  Logic.  A  concept  or  notion ;  esp.,  a  concept  considered 
as  a  product  of  attention  directed  to  the  object  conceived. 
The  use  of  intentio  JL.]  as  a  term  in  Scholastic  logic  origi¬ 
nated  as  a  translation  from  the  Arabic  of  Avicenna  (980- 
iu;{7),  who  distinguished  direction  of  attention  to  things, 
the  first  intention,  from  thought  about  things,  the  second 
intention.  Hence,  the  first  intention  came  to  mean  a  con¬ 
ception  of  a  thing  formed  by  the  first  or  direct  application 
of  the  mind  to  the  individual  object,  as  man,  stone  ;  and 
the  second  intention ,  a  conception  generalized  from  first 
intention,  that  is,  an  object  of  reflection  such  as  a  classified 
notion,  as  species,  genus ,  n'hi/eness. 

Wordsworth’s  “  Laodamia"  or  Goethe’s  “  Brant  von  Corinth," 
poems,  noble  ns  they  are,  which  have  that  second  intention  never 
found  in  a  sound  ballad  of  tradition  F.  B.  Gummere. 

8.  Strain  ;  tension.  See  intension.  Obs. 

9.  a  Intensification  ;  specif.,  Rhet.,  emphasis  or  force  won 
by  play  upon  words.  Obs.  b  Intensity.  Rare. 

Tnus,  upon  comparing  the  several  kinds  of  pleasure  and  pains, 
both  as  to  intention  and  duration,  we  see  that  the  whole  sum  of 
interest  lies  upon  the  side  of  virtue,  [etc.].  Hutcheson. 


10.  Roman  Law.  See  formula,  C. 

11.  R.  C.  Ch.  More  fully  special,  or  particular,  intention. 
A  particular  purpose  or  object,  as  a  person’s  spiritual  wel¬ 
fare,  remembered  in  a  celebration  of  Mass,  prayer,  etc. 
Syn.  —  Intention,  intent,  purpose,  design,  aim.  object, 
end  are  here  compared  in  their  general  senses  ;  for  tech¬ 
nical  distinctions,  see  defs.  Intention,  which  often  sug¬ 
gests  little  more  than  what  one  means  or  proposes  to  do, 
implies  less  settled  determination  than  purpose,  less  defi¬ 
nite  Plan  or  prearrangement  than  design,  which  frequently 
adds  the  implication  of  crafty  or  artful  scheming ;  as, 
“  She  had  not  had  an  intention  or  a  thought  of  going  home, 
until  she  had  announced  it  to  him  as  a  settled  design  ’ 

( Dickens ) ;  his  intentions  are  good  ;  cf.  to  declare  one’s  in¬ 
tentions  :  “My  purpose  holds  to  sail  beyond  the  sunset, 
and  the  baths  of  all  the  western  stars,  until  I  die  ”  (Ten¬ 
nyson)  ;  “  I  go  amongst  the  buildings  of  a  city  and  I  see  a 
man  hurrying  along  —  to  what  ?  The  creature  has  a  pur¬ 
pose  and  his  eyes  are  bright  with  it”  (Keats):  “envious 
commands,  invented  w  ith  design  to  keep  them  low  ”  (Mil- 
ton)  ;  “  Should  he  find  me  here,  pie]  w  ould  discover  my 
name,  and  perhaps  my  designs,  to  the  rest  of  the  family ’’ 
(Goldsmith) ;  cf.  “  designing  lovers  ”  (id.).  Intent  is  chiefly 
legal  or  poetical ;  as,  intent  to  deceive,  to  kill ;  “  the  power 
of  a  sublime  intent  ”  (Shelley).  Aim  emphasizes  directness 
of  purpose,  object  that  on  which  activities  are  focused, 
end  that  towards  which  they  tend  as  their  consequence  or 
their  final  cause  ;  as,  “to  [his  trust]  keeps  faithful  with  a 
singleness  of  aim  ”  (  Wordsu'orth) ;  “  her  steadiness  and 
courage  in  the  pursuit  of  her  aims  ”  (J.  R.  Green) ;  “  Yet 
in  the  luxury  of  freedom  I  began  to  wish  for  the  daily 
task,  the  active  pursuit,  which  gave  a  value  to  every  book, 
and  an  object  to  every  inquiry  ”  (Gibbon) :  the  object  of  edu¬ 
cation,  a  man  without  an  object  in  life  ;  “  I  see  m  part  that 
all,  as  in  some  piece  of  art,  is  toil  cooperant  to  an  end.  ” 
(Tennyson) ;  “  Man’s  chief  end  is  to  glorify  God  and  to  en¬ 
joy  him  forever”  (  Westminster  Catechism).  See  cause, 
effect,  plan, voluntary. 

in-ten'tion  al  (Tn-tSn'sh3n-al),  a.  [Cf.  F.  intentionnel .] 

1.  Pertaining  to  intention,  or  design. 

2.  Done  by  intention,  or  design  ;  intended  ;  designed  ;  as, 
the  act  was  intentional ,  not  accidental. 

3-  Schol.  Of  or  pertaining  to  intention  (see  intention,  7), 
or  conception  or  apprehension  ;  as.  intentional  being  [L..  ens 
intent  ion  ale),  Schol.,  being  which  exists  in  the  mind  alone 
in  the  form  of  conceptions  or  notions  ;  —  contrasted  with 
ens  reale.  See  ens.  —  i.  species,  Philos.,  mental  forms  or 
images  produced  by  sensation  and  cognition.  See  species. 

4.  Hebrew  Gram.  Designating  the  future  or  imperfect 
tense  of  the  verb,  used  to  express  intention. 

Syn.  —  See  voluntary. 

in-ten'tion-al,  n.  A  mere  appearance  to  which  no  sub¬ 
stantial  being  corresponds,  as  a  rainbow, 
in-ten  tion-al'i-ty  (Tn-tSn'shfm -Xl'T-tT),  n.  Quality  or  state 
of  being  intentional ;  purpose  ;  design, 
in-ten'tloned  (Tn-tSn'slifmd),  a.  Having  designs  ; —  chiefly 
used  in  composition  ;  as,  well-intentioned,  having  good 
designs  ;  ill-intentioned,  having  ill  designs, 
in-ten'tive  (Tn-tSn'tTv),  a.  [ME.  ententif,  OF.  ententif,  fr. 
L.  intentivus  intensive.  See  intent,  a.  ;  cf.  intensive.] 
Attentive ;  intent.  —  in-ten'tive-ly,  adv.  —  in-ten'tive- 
ness,  74.  All  Rare. 

in-tent'ly  (Tn-t€nt'lT),  adv.  In  an  intent  manner. 

Syn.  — Fixedly,  steadfastly,  earnestly,  attentively,  sedu¬ 
lously,  diligently,  eagerly. 

in  ter'  (in-tfir'),  v.  t. ;  in-terred'  (-tfird') ;  in-ter'ring 
(-Tng).  [ME.  enteren,  OF.  enterer,  enterrer,  F.  enterrer, 
LL.  interrare ;  L.  in-  in  -f-  terra  the  earth.  See  terrace.] 
1.  To  deposit  (a  dead  body)  in  the  earth  or  in  a  grave  or 
tomb  ;  to  bury  ;  inhume. 

The  evil  that  men  do  lives  after  them  ; 

The  good  is  oft  interred  with  their  hones.  Shak. 

2  To  inclose  the  dead  body  of.  Obs.  <(•  R.  Milton . 

3.  To  put  in  the  ground  ;  to  cover  with  earth.  Obs. 
in'ter-  (Tn'ter-).  [L.  inter,  prep.,  among,  between,  a  corn- 

par.  form  of  in  in  ;  akin  to  intro,  intro ,  within,  Skr.  antar 
between,  in,  and  E.  in.  See  in  ;  cf.  entrails,  interior, 
enter-.]  A  prefix  signifying  among,  between,  amid,  mutu¬ 
ally  ;  as, interact,  intermit.  In  adjective0  formed  with  inter-, 
the  latter  part  of  the  word  expresses  o  indicates  the  ob- 
ject  to  which  the  inter-  refers  ;  as  in 
atoms  ;  m/ercarpellary,  between  carpels,  etc. 
nr-  The  reference  “  See  inter-  ”  is  8  as  the 

only  definition  of  a  word  beginning  with  infer- .  ,*  t.-,  mean¬ 
ing  can  readily  be  gathered  from  the  d  fluff  n  ns  of  the 
prefix  and  the  root  word. 

in  ter  act'  (-Skt'),  v.  i.  To  act  upon  each  other, 
in  ter-ac'tion  (-Sk'shT/n),  n.  Mutu  eciprocal  action 
or  influence  ;  as,  the  interaction  of  the  heart  and  lungs.  — 
in  ter  ac'tion  al  (-31),  a. 

in  ter-ac'tion  ism  (-Tz’m),  n.  Phi  that 

mind  and  body  interact  upon  one  another  :  - contrasted 
with  automatism.  —  in  ter-ac'tion-ist,  n. 
in  ter  ac'tive  (-Xk'tTv),  a.  Mutually  or  reciprocally  active, 
in'ter-a'gent  (-a'jent),  n.  All  intermediate  agent ;  an  in¬ 
termediary.  —  in  ter-a'gen-cy  (-jen-sT),  n. 
in  ter  am  bu  la'crum  (-5in/bu-la'krwin),  n. ;  Tj.  pi.  -lacra 
(-kr«).  Zool.  In  ecliinoderms,  one  of  the  areas  or  zones 
between  two  ambulacra.  — in'ter-am  bu-la'cral  (-krai),  a. 
in  ter  arn'ni  an  (-8m'nT-3n),  a.  [inter-  -f-  L.  amnis  river  : 
cf.  L.  interamnus.']  Situated  between,  or  inclosed  by, 
rivers.  “  An  interamnian  country.”  ./.  Bipant. 

in  ter-ar-tic'll-lar  (  ar-tik'u-ldr),  a.  Anal.  Between  artic¬ 
ulating  bones  ;  as,  interarticular  cartilages, 
in  ter-a-tom'ic  (-3-t5m'Tk),  a.  Situated  or  acting  between 
the  atoms  ;  as,  interatomic  forces. 

in  ter  au  ric'u-lar  (Tn'ter-8-rTk'u-ldr),  a.  Anal.  Between 
the  auricles,  as  of  the  heart. 

in  ter-ax'i-al  (-Sk'sT-al),  a.  Pertaining  to,  or  situated  in, 
an  interaxis  ;  coming  between  the  axes, 
in  ter-ax'il  la-ry  (-ak'sT-la-ri),  a.  Rot.  Situated  within  or 
between  the  axils  of  leaves. 

in  ter-ax'is  (-sTs),  n.;  pi.  -axes  (-sez).  Arch.  The  space 
between  two  axes. 


in-ten'tial.  n.  Port,  to  the  intent 
or  import.  Obs.  (tional.I 
in  ten'tion-al-ly.ar/r.  ot  inten- | 
in-ten'tion-a-ry,  a.  Intentional. 

Obs. 

in  ten'tion-at  ed  (Yn-tgn'shwn- 
St'fd),  < i  Intentioned  Obs. 
in-ten'tion  less.  a.  See  -less. 
in  tent' ment,  u.  |  Cf  OF.  en- 
tentewent.]  Intention.  Obs. 
in-tent'neBs,  n.  See -ness. 
in-ten'u-ate,  n.  \in-  in  -f  L. 
tennatus,  p.  r>.  of  lenunre  to 
make  thin.]  Thinned.  Obs. 


in-tep'i-date,  v.  t  [»n-in  -f  L. 
tepiaare  to  make  tepid  ]  To 
make  lukewarm.  Obs. 
in  ter-ac'i-nous  (Y  nft  ?  r-fi  s'Y- 
mls),  a.  Annt.  Situated  between 
or  among  the  acini  of  a  gland, 
in'ter-act'  ( Yn'tfr-RktO.  »  [in¬ 
ter- +  act.]  =  entr’acte.  R. 
in'ter  ad'di-tive  (-ftd'Y  tYv),  ?/. 
Something  put  between  or 
among  other  things.  Rare. 
in  ter-ad-ven'tu-al  (-ft  d-v  P  n'- 
tO-'ff),  a.  Between  Advents  (the 
first  and  second  Advents). 


I  in'ter  a'li-a.  |  L.]  Among 
other  things.  [other  persons.  I 

II  in'ter  a'li-os.  [L.j  Among | 
in'ter-all.  BNTR  \  1 1 

in  ter-al-ve'o-lar, a.  See  inter-. 
in  ter-an-de'an,  n.  Situated  be¬ 
tween  or  among  the  Andes, 
in  ter-an'i  mate.  r.  t.  To  ani¬ 
mate  mutu  ally.  Rare , 
in/ter-an-ten'nal,a.  See  inter-. 
in  ter-ar'to-ra'tion  On'tPr-iir'- 
ho-ra'sh/7n  >,  n.  [inter-  4-  L. 
arbor  tree.]  Interweaving  of 
branches  of  trees.  Rare. 


II  in'ter  ar'ma  si'lent  le'ges 

(le'jez).  [L.]  In  the  midst  of 
arms,  or  in  time  of  war.  the  laws 
are  silent  Cicero  (Milo,  iv.  10). 
in  ter-ar  y  te'noid.  a.  See  in¬ 
ter-.  [ter-.  | 

in  ter-as  ter-oi'dal.  a.  See  in- | 
in  ter-as'tral,  n.  See  i  nter-. 
in'ter  au'lic  (Yn/tPr-0'lYk),  a. 
Between  royal  courts.  Rare. 
in  ter-ax'al.  a.  Interaxial 
in  ter-bas'tate.  r.  t.  Also  in'- 
ter-baste'.  [inter-  -f-  baste  to 
sew.]  To  quilt.  Obs. 


food,  foot ;  out,  oil ;  chair  ;  go  ;  sing,  ii)k  ;  then,  thin  ;  nature,  verdure  (250) ;  K  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144) ;  boN  ;  yet ;  zh  =  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Gems. 

Full  exploiiBtlon*  of  Abbreviation*,  sien»,  etc..  Immediately  preeede  the  Vocabulary. 
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INTERCONVERSION 


In  ter  bed'  (Tn'ter-Wd'),  v.  t.  Geol.  To  interstratify. 
in  ter-bed'ded,  p.  a.  Geol.  Occurring  between  beds,  or 
lying  in  a  bed  parallel  toother  beds  of  a  different  material ; 
iuterstratified. 

Inter-blend'  (Tn'ter-blSnd'),  v.  t.  &  i.;  pret.  ct*  p.  p.  -blend'- 
ed  or  -blent'  (-blSnt') ;  p.  pr.  dr  vb.  n.  -blend'ing.  To  blend 
together  ;  to  commingle  ;  intermingle  ;  as,  to  interblend  pa¬ 
thos  and  mirth. 

ln'ter-bourse'  (Tn'ter-bobrs'),  a.  Finance.  Designating, 
or  pertaining  to,  securities  the  loans  on  which  are  simul¬ 
taneously  raised  in  different  countries, 
in  ter-bran'chi  al  (-br5q'kT-al),  a.  Zool.  Between  the 
branchiae,  or  gills. 

in  ter-breed' (-bred'),  v.  t.  dr  i.;pret.  &p.p.  -BRED'(-brgd') ; 
p.  pr.  d*  vb.  n.  -breed'ing.  To  breed  by  crossing  different 
stocks,  varieties,  or  species  of  animals  or  plants, 
in  ter-ca'dence  (-ka'dens),  n.  Med.  A  supernumerary 
pulse  beat  coming  between  normal  beats,  or  the  occurrence 
of  such  a  beat. 

in  ter-ca'dent  (-ka'd&it),  a.  Irregular  in  rhythm  ;  of  the 
pulse,  showing  intercadeuce. 

in-ter'ca  la-ry  (Tn-tQr'kd-la-rT),  a.  [L.  intercalaris ,  inter - 
calarius :  cf.  F.  intercalate.  See  intercalate.]  1.  Chron. 
Inserted  or  introduced  among  others  in  the  calendar ;  as, 
an  intercalary  month,  day,  etc. ;  also,  of  a  year,  having  in¬ 
tercalary  days  or  an  intercalary  month;  esp.,  having  the 
odd  day  (Feb.  29)  inserted  in  the  calendar  of  leap  year. 
See  bissextile,  n. 

2-  Introduced  or  inserted  among  others  at  intervals  ;  of 
the  nature  of  a  refrain  ;  —  said  of  a  line  or  stanza.  Obs. 

3.  Inserted  or  introduced  between  the  original  or  usual 
elements  or  components  ;  interpolated ;  of  the  nature  of 
an  intercalation  ;  as,  intercalary  matter  in  a  writing. 
Intercalary  day,  Med.,  one  on  which  no  paroxysm  of  an  in¬ 
termittent  disease  occurs.  —  i.  growth.  Bot .  a  Growth 
which  takes  place  elsewhere  than  at  the  apex  or  growing 
point,  as  at  the  internodes  in  grasses,  b  Growth  by  intus¬ 
susception  (which  see).  —  i.  lunar  year.  =  embolismic  year. 
ln-ter'ca  late  (-lat),  v.  t  ;  -lat'ed  (-lat'fid) ;  -lat'ing  (-lad¬ 
ing).  [L.  inlercalatus ,  p.  p.  of  intercalare  to  intercalate  ; 
'inter calare  to  call,  proclaim.  See  calendar.]  1.  Chron. 
To  insert,  as  a  day  or  other  portion  of  time,  in  a  calendar. 

2.  To  insert  among  others,  as,  esp.,  something  additional, 
foreign,  or  unusual  between  the  original  or  ordinary  ele¬ 
ments  or  components;  to  interpolate  ;  specif.,  Geol.,  to 
introduce,  as  a  bed  or  stratum,  esp.  of  lava,  between  layers 
of  other  material ;  to  interstratify. 

Syn.  — See  insert. 

in-ter  ca-la'tion  (-la'slmn),  n.  [L.  intercalatio :  cf.  F.  in¬ 
tercalation .]  .  1.  Chron.  The  insertion  of  a  day,  or  other 
portion  of  time,  in  a  calendar  ;  also,  that  which  is  thus  in¬ 
serted  ;  an  intercalary  day,  etc. 

2.  The  insertion  or  introduction  of  anything  among  others, 
as,  esp.,  something  additional,  foreign,  or  unusual  between 
the  members  of  a  series  or  parts  of  a  whole  ;  interpolation; 
also,  that  which  is  thus  inserted  ;  an  interpolation  ;  specif., 
Geol.,  the  introduction  or  existence  of  a  bed  or  layer  be¬ 
tween  other  layers. 

Intercalations  of  fresh-water  species  in  some  localities.  Mantell. 

A  plain  example  of  Divine  intercalation  into  a  presupposed 
system  of  nature.  J.  Martineau. 

ill-ter'ca-la-tivo  (Yn-tGr'kd-la-tTv),  a.  Tending  to  inter¬ 
calate  ;  intercalating. 

inter-car'dl-nal  (Tn'ter-kar'dT-nftl),  a.  Between  the  car¬ 
dinal  points ;  —  said  of  the  points  of  the  compass  midway 
between  the  cardinal  points,  as  N.  E.  and  S.  W.  —  n.  An 
intercardinal  point. 

in  ter-cede'  (-sed'),  v.  i. ;  -ced'ed  (-sed'Sd) ;  -ced'ing  (-sed'- 
Tng).  [L.  intercedere ,  intercession ;  inter  -(-  cedere  to 
pass:  cf.  F.  intercider.  See  cede.]  1.  Rom.  Hist.  To  in¬ 
terpose  a  veto  ;  —  said  of  a  magistrate,  esp.  a  tribune. 

2.  To  come,  pass,  or  be  between  ;  to  intervene.  Obs. 

He  supposed  that  a  vast  period  interceded  between  that  origi¬ 
nation  and  the  age  wherein  he  lived  Sir  M.  Hale. 

3.  To  intervene  so  as  to  prevent  or  obstruct.  Obs. 

4.  To  act  between  parties  with  a  view  to  reconcile  differ¬ 
ences  ;  to  make  intercession  ;  to  beg  or  plead  in  behalf  of 
another ;  to  mediate  ;  —  usually  followed  by  with  and 
for  ;  as,  I  w  ill  intercede  with  him  for  you. 

Syn.  —  Mediate,  arbitrate.  See  interpose. 
in  ter-cede',  v.  t.  Obs.  1.  To  be,  come,  or  pass,  between. 
2.  To  secure  by  interceding  ;  also,  to  intercede  with, 
in  ter-ced'er  (Tn'ter-sed'er),  n.  One  who  intercedes  ;  an 
intercessor  ;  mediator ;  intervener, 
in  ter-cel'lu  lar  (-sSl'u-ldr),  a.  Lying  between  cells, 
intercellular  space,  Bot.,  any  space  dr  cavity  found  between 
or  among  the  cells  in  plants.  These  spaces  originate  in 
t  wo  ways  (see  lysigenous  and  schizogenous).  They  commu¬ 
nicate  freely  with  the  external  atmosphere  by  means  of 
stomata  ana  lenticels,  and  are  thus  normally  filled  with 
air,  but  may  contain  water  or  various  excretory  products, 
as  gum,  resin,  or  mucilage. 

in  ter  cen'tral  (-sSn'trdl),  a.  a  Betw  een  centers ;  as,  in¬ 
tercentral  nerve  fibers,  b  Pertaining  to  an  intercentrum, 
in  ter  cen'trum  (-trfiin),  n. ;  pi.  -tra  (-trd).  Zool.  A  cen¬ 
trumlike  element  of  the  vertebral  column  alternating  with 

in  ter-bas  ta'tion,  n.  Quilting:  guished  from  one  another  :  at 
patchwork.  Obs.  1  twilight  or  dusk  ;  towards  even- 

interbaste.  See  ixtkrbartatk.  ing.  Cf.  F.  entre  chien  ct  loiiji. 
in  ter-bel-lig'er-ent.  a.  See  in-  inter-ca-rot'ic  (-ka-r5t'Yk),  a. 
tek-.  peach  other).  ///>.«.[  i  Anat  Interenrotid. 
in  ter-brace',  v.  t.  To  embrace  I  in  ter  ca-rot'id,  a.  Anat.  Be- 
in  ter-bra'chi-al  {-hr  5'k  T -a  1  :  tween  the  external  and  internal 
-brfik'I-rll),  a.  Zool.  Between  j  carotid  arteries, 
the  brachia  or  arms,  or  between  I  in  ter-car'pal.  a.  Anat.  Be- 
the  brachial  plates.  —  in  ter-  tween  carpal  bones.  [ter-.  I 
bra'chi-al.  n.  [alon.  in  ter-car'pel-la-ry.  a.  See  in- | 

ln'ter-brain  ,//.Thalamenceph-|  in  ter-c^r  ti-lag'i-nous  (Tn'tfr- 
in-ter'ca-lar  (Tn-tfir'ku-ldr),  a.  I  k  ii  r'tl-l  &  j'T-n  u  s),  a.  Anat. 
Intercalary.  Obsoles.  Endochondral.  See  ossifica- 

in-ter  ca-la're (-la're),  n.  [NT,.,  |  tiox.  |8d),  a.  See  inter-. I 
neut.  sing,  of  L.  intercalaris.]  in  ter-cat'e-nat  edt-kftt'f-nat'-l 
Zool.  The  opisthotic  bone.  in  ter-cav'ern-ous,  a  Desig- 

in-ter  ca-la'ri-um  (-rl-um),  n.;  nating  the  sinuses  connecting 
jd.  -lari a  (-a).  [NL.]  An  inter-  the  cavernous  sinuses  behind 
calary  piece  occurring  between  and  in  iront  of  the  pituitary 
the  oases  of  adjacent  neural  body.  [intermission.  ObsA 
arches  in  certain  animals.  inter-ceas'lng.  n.  Temporary  I 

in-ter'ca  la  to-ry  (in-tOr'kd-ld-  in  ter-ced'ence  (Yn  ter-sed'ens), 
to-rl),  a.  Intercalary.  Rare.  n.  An  interceding.  06s.-in  ter- 
in-ter'cale.  r.t.  Intercalate. Obs.  ced'ent,  n.  Obs. 

Inter-ca-nal',  n.  Zool.  An  in-  In  ter-ced'ent  f-'’nt),  o.  [L.  tn- 
current  canal  of  a  sponge.  —  in-  tercedens ,  p.  pr.  of  intercedere .] 
ter-can'a-lic'u-lar.  a.  Intervening.  <>bs.  —  in  ter-ced'- 

II  in'ter  ca'nem  et  lu'pum  [L.]  ent-ly,  adv.  Obs. 

Between  the  dog  and  the  wrolf.  in  ter-cen'sal  (-spn'stfl),  a.  [»«- 
i.  e..  at  the  time  when  the  two  ter-  4- cens »/,«.]  Between  censuses, 
animals  can  hardly  be  distin-  in  ter-cept',  </.  Intercepted. 06.«. 


the  true  centra  of  the  vertebrae.  The  structures  so  desig¬ 
nated  occur  in  several  different  classes  of  vertebrates,  and 
are  not  all  homologous.  In  the  stegocephalians,  certain 
fishes,  etc.,  it  is  applied  to  the  hypocentra,  w  hich  in  some 
cases  bear  the  haemal  arches.  The  intercentra  present  m 
certain  mammals  are  simply  ossified  intervertebral  disks, 
in  ter-cept'  (In'ter-sSpt'),  v.  t. ;  in'ter-cept'ed  ;  in'ter- 
cept'ing.  [L.  intercepts,  p.  p.  of  intercipere  to  intercept ; 
inter  between  capere  to  take,  seize  :  cf.  F.  intercepter. 
See  capable.]  1.  To  take  or  seize  by  the  way,  or  before 
arrival  at  the  destined  place  ;  to  stop  or  interrupt  the  prog¬ 
ress  or  course  of  ;  to  stop  or  check  ;  as,  to  intercept  a  let¬ 
ter  ;  a  telegram  will  intercept  him  at  Paris. 

God  will  shortly  intercept  your  breath.  Jot/e. 

2.  To  stop  or  prevent  (from  doing  something) ;  to  hinder. 

Who  intercepts  me  in  my  expedition  ?  Shak. 

3.  To  interrupt  communication  or  connection  with  ;  to  cut 
off  from  view,  approach,  etc. 

While  6torms  vindictive  intercept  the  shore.  Pope. 

4.  Math.  To  include  between  ;  as,  that  part  of  the  line 
which  is  intercepted  between  the  points  A  and  B. 

Syn.  —  Cut  off,  stop,  catch,  seize,  obstruct, 
in  ter-cept',  v.  /.  To  intervene  ;  to  interpose.  Obs. 
in'ter-cept'  (Tu'ter-sgpt'),  n.  Math.  A  part  cut  off,  or  in¬ 
tercepted,  as  a  portion  of  a  line  included  between  two 
points,  or  cut  off  by  two  planes  or  a  curve  or  surface, 
intercepting,  p.  pr.  tC*  vb.  n.  of  intercept.  — intercepting 
valve, Mach.,0.  kind  of  valve  used  in  compound  locomotives. 
When  closed  live  boiler  steam  passes  into  the  low  -pressure 
cylinder  to  assist  in  starting,  and  afterwards  the  valve  au¬ 
tomatically  opens,  causing  the  engine  to  run  compound, 
inter-cep'tion  (Tn'ter-sSp'shfhi),  n.  [Cf.  F.  interception, 
L.  interceptio  a  taking  away.]  Act  of  intercepting,  or  state 
of  being  intercepted. 

in  ter  cep'tive  (-tTv),  a.  Intercepting  or  tending  to  do  so. 
in  ter  cep'tor  (-ter),  n.  [L.]  One  that  intercepts,  as  a  steam 
separator  to  prevent  priming  in  a  boiler, 
in  ter-ces'sion  (-sSsli'Mn),  n.  [L.  inlercessio an  intervention, 
a  becoming  surety  :  cf.  F.  intercession.  See  intercede.] 

1.  Act  of  interceding  ;  mediation  ;  interposition  betw  een 
parties  at  variance,  with  a  view  to  reconciliation  ;  prayer, 
petition,  or  entreaty  in  favor  of,  or  (less  often)  against,  an¬ 
other  or  others. 

But  the  Spirit  itself  maketh  intercession  for  us.  Rom.  viii.  2G. 

2.  Rom.  Hist.  The  interposition  of  a  veto  by  a  magistrate, 
esp.  a  tribune. 

3.  Civil  Law.  The  assumption  of  liability  for  the  debt  of 
another,  either  by  substitution,  called  expromission,  or  priv¬ 
ative  intercession  ;  or  by  addition  of  a  new  debtor  or  sure¬ 
ty,  called  adpromission ,  or  cumulative  intercession.  See 

EXPROMISSION,  ADPROMISSION  ;  cf.  FIDEJUSSION. 

in  ter  ces'sion  al  (Tn'ter-s&sh'wn-ftl),  a.  Pertaining  to,  of 
the  nature  of,  or  characterized  by,  intercession, 
in'ter-ces'sor  (-ses'er),  n.  [Cf.  F.  intercesseur ,  L.  interces¬ 
sor  a  surety.]  1.  One  who  intercedes;  a  mediator;  one 
who  interposes  between  parties  at  variance,  with  a  view  to 
reconcile  them  ;  one  who  pleads  in  behalf  of  another. 

2.  Eccl.  A  bishop  who,  during  a  vacancy  of  the  see,  ad¬ 
ministers  the  bishopric  till  a  successor  is  installed.  Obs. 
in  ter-ces-BO'ri  al  (-se-so'ri-dl ;  201),  a.  Of  or  pertaining 
to  an  intercessor 

in'ter-ces'SO-ry  (-sSs'o-n),  a.  [LL.  intercessorius.’]  Per¬ 
taining  to,  of  the  nature  of,  or  characterized  by,  interces¬ 
sion  ;  interceding  ;  as,  intercessory  prayer. 
hPter-change'  (-chanj'),v.  i.  ;  in'ter-changed'  (-chanjd')  ; 
in/ter-chang'ing  (-clian'jTng).  [ME.  entrechangen,  OF. 
entrechangier.  See  inter-  ;  change.]  1.  To  put  each  in 
the  place  of  the  other  ;  to  give  and  take  mutually  ;  to  ex¬ 
change  ;  reciprocate  ;  as,  to  interchange  places. 

I  shall  interchange 

My  waned  state  for  Henry’s  regal  crown.  Shak. 

2.  To  cause  to  follow'  alternately  ;  to  alternate  ;  to  vary  ; 
as,  to  interchange  cares  with  pleasures. 

Syn.  —  See  exchange. 

Inter  change',  r.  /.  To  make  an  interchange, 
inter-change'  (in'ter-chanj'),  n.  [Cf.  OF.  entrechange.~\ 

1.  Act  of  mutually  changing  ;  act  of  mutually  giving  and 

receiving;  act  of  changing  each  for  the  other  or  one  for  an¬ 
other;  exchange  ;  as,  the  interchange  of  civilities  between 
two  persons ;  sometimes,  specif.,  barter ;  commerce.  “  In¬ 
terchange  of  kindnesses.’’  South. 

2.  Alternate  succession  ;  alternation. 

Sweet  interchange 

Of  hill  and  valley,  rivers,  woods,  and  plains.  Milton. 
inter-change'a  ble  (-chan'jd-b’l),  a  [Cf.  OF.  entrechange- 
ablr .]  Capable  of  being  interchanged  ;  specif. :  a  Mutual ; 
reciprocal.  Obs.  b  Following  each  other  in  alternate  suc¬ 
cession  ;  alternating;  as,  the  four  interchangeable  seasons. 
Rare,  c  Changeable  :  variable.  Obs.  d  Admitting  of  ex¬ 
change,  or  mutual  substitution.  “  Interchangeable  war¬ 
rants.”  Bacon,  e  That  may  be  exchanged  or  bartered.  — 
In  ter  change  a-bil'i  ty  (  Hl'T-tT),  in  ter  change'a  ble- 
ness.  —  in  ter-change'a  bly,  adv. 
inter-chang'er  (-clian'jer),  n.  One  that  interchanges; 
esp.,  any  of  various  apparatus  in  refrigerating  and  lique¬ 
fying  machines,  for  cooling  or  condensing  liquid,  air,  etc. 


in'ter-chap  ter  (Tn'ter-chSp'ter),  n.  An  intervening  or  in¬ 
serted  chapter. 

In  ter-Cit'i  Zen  ship'  (-sTt'T-z’n-shTp'),  n.  Citizenship,  or 
the  right  to  civic  privileges,  in  different  bodies  politic  at  the 
same  time,  as  in  the  different  States  of  the  United  States, 
in  ter  clav'i  cle  (-klSv'I-k’l),  n.  Zool.  A  ventral  median 
membrane  bone  situated  in  front  of  the  sternum  and  between 
the  clavicles  in  certain  vertebrates,  as  the  monotremes  and 
many  orders  of  reptiles.  It  is  sometimes  a  large  T-shaped 
bone  which  lends  efficient  support  to  the  shoulder  joints, 
but  it  may  be  small  and  fused  with  the  sternum  or  clavi¬ 
cles,  or  entirely  absent.  Ejdstcrnum,  as  sometimes  used,  is 
a  synonym,  ana  entosternum,hypoclidium ,  etc.,  are  applied 
to  bones  representing,  or  supposed  to  represent,  the  inter¬ 
clavicle  in  various  vertebrates. 


in'ter-cla-vic'u-lar  (-klri-vTk'u-lrir),  a.  Anat.  a  Between 
the  clavicles,  b  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  interclavicle. 
in'ter-COl-le'gi-ate  (-ktf-le'jT-at),  a.  Existing,  or  carried  *  u, 
betw  een  colleges  or  universities, 
in  ter-col'line  (In'ter-kol'Tn  ;  -in),  a.  [ inter -  -f~  L.  coll  is 
hill.  |  Situated  between  hills  ;  —  applied  esp.  in  geology  to 
valleys  lying  between  volcanic  cones, 
in  ter-co-lo'ni-al  (-ko-lo'm-al),  a.  Between  or  among  col¬ 
onies  ;  pertaining  to  the  intercourse  or  mutual  relations  of 
colonies; as, intercolonial  trade. — in'ter-CO-lo'ni-al-ly,o'/v. 
in  ter-co-lum'nar  (-k6-lum'ndr),  a.  1.  Between  columns 
or  pillars. 

2.  Anat.  Between  columns;  specif.,  between  the  columns 
of  the  external  abdominal  ring  ;  as,  the  intercolumnar  fascia, 
which  covers  the  opening  of  the  ring,  and  the  intercolumnar 
fibers,  which  extend  acrcss  the  upper  part  of  the  ring, 
in  ter-co-lum'ni-a'tion  (-nT-a'shSn),  n.  [L.  intercolumni- 
ufN.]  Arch,  a  The  clear  space 
between  two  columns,  some¬ 
times  the  distance  between 
their  centers,  measured  at  the 
bottom  of  their  shafts,  b  The 
system  of  spacing  between  col¬ 
umns,  as  of  a  given  colonnade. 

Intercolumniation  is  common¬ 
ly  measured  in  terms  of  the 
diameter  of  the  shaft  at  the 
bottom.  Certain  proportions 
w'ere  designated  by  Vitruvius : 
pycnostyle,  when  the  interco- 
Tumniation  is  of  one  and  a  half 
diameters;  systyle,  of  two; 
eustyle,  of  two  and  a  quarter ; 
diastyle,  of  three  ;  araeostyle,  of 
four  or  more,  and  so  great  that 
a  wooden  architrave  has  to  be 
used  instead  of  stone  ;  araeosyis- 
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Intercolumniation.  a  Pycno- 
stylc  ;  h  Syst3’le  ;  c  Eustyle; 
(/‘Diastyle  ;  e  Araeostyle. 

tyle,  when  the  intercblumniations  are  alternately  systyle 
and  araeostyle.  These  proportions  rarely  occur  in  ancient 
buildings,  and  the  classification  is  merely  theoretical, 
in  ter-com'mon  (-kSm'wn),  v.  i. ;  -com'moned  (-find)-,  -com'- 
mon-ing.  [OF.  entrccommuner.  See  inter-,  common  ;  cf. 
intercommune.]  1.  To  have  mutual  communion,  inter¬ 
course,  or  association.  Obs. 

2.  Eng.  Law.  To  enjoy  a  right  of  common  together;  — 
said  esp.  of  inhabitants  of  adjacent  tow  nships,  manors,  etc. 

3.  To  share  with  others  ;  to  participate  mutually.  Obs.  or  R. 
in  ter-com'mon-age  (-aj;,  a.  The  practice,  right,  or  privi¬ 
lege  of  intercornmoning. 

in  ter-com'mon  er  (-er),  n.  One  who  intercommons, 
in  ter-com  mune'  (-k#-mun'),  v.  i. ;  -muned'  (-mlind'); 
-mun'ing  (-mun'Tng).  [Cf.  intercommon,  intercommuni¬ 
cate,  commune.]  To  intercommunicate ;  to  have  mutual 
communion  ;  to  have  mutual  communication  or  intercourse 
by  conversation.  Rare.  —  in  ter  com  mun'er  (-er),  n. 
in  ter  com'mune.  v.  t.  Scots  Law.  To  outlaw,  that  is,  de¬ 
prive  of  intercourse  with  other  men.  Obs. 
in  ter  com  mu'ni  cate  (-ktf-mu'nT-kat),  v.  t.  d-  ?. ;  -cat'ed 
(-kat'Sd) ;  -cat'ing  (-kat'Tng).  To  communicate  mutually  ; 
to  interchange  ;  to  hold  intercourse.  —  in'ter-com-mu  ni- 
ca'tion  (-ka'shwn),  n.  —  in'ter-com-mu'ni  ca-tive  (-mu'- 
nT-ka-tTv),  a.  —  in  ter  com-mu'ni-ca  tor  (-ka'ter),  n. 
in  ter-com  mun'ion  (-miin'ywn),  n.  Mutual  communion  ; 
mutual  connection  or  action. 

in  ter-com-mu'ni  ty  (-mu'nt-tT),  n.  Quality  of  being  com¬ 
mon  to  two  or  more  persons  or  parties  ;  community  of  pos¬ 
sessions,  religion,  etc. 

in  ter-con'dy-lar  (-kon'dT-ldr)  1  a.  Anat.  Between  con- 
in  ter-con'dy-loid  (-kon'dT-loid)  j  dyles. 
in  ter-con-nect'  (-ktf-ngkt'),  v.  t. ;  -con-nect'ed  ;  -con- 
nect'ing.  To  connect  mutually  or  with  one  another, 
in'ter-con-nect'ed  (-nSk'tgd  ;  -ttd ;  lf>l),  p.  p.  of  intercon¬ 
nect.  Specif.:  Mach.  In  gear,  or  so  connected  that  the 
movement  of  any  part  causes  the  movement  of  the  rest, 
in  ter-con-nec'tion  (-nSk'shwu),  n.  Connection  between  ; 
mutual  connection. 

in'ter-con  ti-nen'tal  (-k5n'tT-n?n'tal),  a.  Between  or 
among  continents  ;  subsisting  or  carried  on  between  conti¬ 
nents  :  as,  intercontinental  relations  or  commerce, 
in  ter-con-ver'sion  (-k/Jn-vfir'shwn),  n.  Conversion  into 
one  another  :  mutual  conversion. 


in  ter  cept'er,  n.  Interceptor, 
in  ter-cep 'tress,  n., /'em.  of  in¬ 
terceptor. 

in  ter-cer'e-bral.  a.  Anat  Be¬ 
tween  the  cerebral  hemispheres, 
in'ter-cess',  v.  t.  St  i.  [L  mt<r - 
Cessna,  p.  p.]  To  intercede  with; 
to  intercede.  Obs. 

In  ter-ce8-sa'tion.  n  Cessation 
during  an  interval  ;  intermis¬ 
sion.  Obs.  [cede.  Obs.  | 

in  ter-ces'sion,  r.  i.  To  inter- 1 
in  ter-ces'sion-a-ry,  a.  Inter¬ 
cessory.  Rare. 

in-ter-ces'sion-ate,  r.  t.  !f  i.  To 
intercede  with  ;  to  intercede. 
Obs.  [-MEXT.  RareA 

in  ter-ces'sion-ment.  n.  See| 
in  ter-ces'sive  (Tn'ter-sfs'Tv), 
a.  Intercessional;  intercessory, 
in  ter-chain',  r.  t.  To  link  to¬ 
gether,  as  by  a  chain.  Obs. 
in  ter-change'ment,  n.  [Cf.  OF. 
entrechauf/ement.]  Exchange  ; 
interchange.  Obs. 
in  ter-chon'dral.  a.  [inter-  + 
chondral.]  Anat.  Between  car¬ 
tilages;  specif.,  designating  the 
ligaments  connecting  the  costal 
enrtilage«  of  the  lower  ribs, 
in  ter-cide',  r.  t.  [L.  interci- 
dere ;  inter  between  +  eaedere 


to  euM  To  interrupt.  Obs. 
in-ter'ci-dence  nn-thr'sl-d^ns), 
n.  [See  intkrcident.]  Inter¬ 
vening  occurrence.  Obs. 
in-ter'ei-dent  (-d^nt),  a.  [L. 
intercidens ,  -entis ,  p.  pr.  of  in¬ 
tercut  ere  to  fall  between  ;  inter 
between  -f  cade  re  to  fall.  J  Med. 
a  Falling  or  coming  between 
critical  days,  b  Intercadent ; 

—  said  of  th’e  pulse. 

in  ter  ci-den'tal  (-dCn'WI),  a. 
=  intekcident a 
in  ter-cil'i-a-ry  (-sIl'T-lt-rY),  a. 
Anat.  Between  the  eyebrows 
in  ter-cil'i-um  (-iim),  n.  [LL., 
fr.  L.  inter  between  -f  cilium 
ev-elid.]  Cranial.  The  space  be¬ 
tween  the  superciliary  ridges, 
in  ter-ci-pa'tion  (In'ter-sT-pa'- 
shtfn),  n.  Interception.  Obs. 
in  ter-cip'i-ent  (-sIp'T-^nt),  a. 
(L  intercipiens ,  -entis.  p.  pr  of 
intercipere.  See  INTERCEPT.] 
Med.  Intercepting  or  stopping, 
as  the  flow  of  “humors.”  Obs. 

—  in  ter-cip'i-ent.  n. 

in  ter-cise',  v.  t.  [L.  mtercisns, 
p.  p.  See  iNTKiu  ision.]  To 
cut  through.  Obs. 
in-ter-cise'.  a.  Interrupted.  Obs. 
in  ter-ci'sien  (-elzh'un),  n.  [L. 


intercisio  a  cutting  through,  fr. 
intercidere  to  cut  asunder.]  A 
cutting  off,  through,  or  asun¬ 
der.  Obs. 

in  ter-ci'sion.  n  [Sec  intkrci¬ 
dent.]  A  falling  or  failing, 
in  ter-cit'y. a.  See  inter-. 
in  ter-civ'ic,  a.  Between  or 
among  fellow  citizens, 
in  ter-clasp',  r.  t.  See  INTER-, 
in  ter-close'  (-klBz'j.  w  1 .  [tw- 
ter-  -+-  close.  See  in  i  krci  ithe.] 
To  shut  in  :  to  inclose.  Obs. 
in  ter-cloud',  r.  t.  'i’o  cloud  at 
intervals.  Rare 
in  ter-clude',  v.  t.  [L  intcrclu- 
dere  interclusuin ;  inter  between 
-f-  claudere  to  shut.  See  close.] 
To  shut  off.  out,  or  up:  to  in¬ 
tercept  ;  confine  ;  cut  off  Obs. 
in  ter-clu'cion,  n.  [L.  interc/u- 
sio.  See  interci.ude. ]  A  shut¬ 
ting  up  ;  interception  :  a  stop¬ 
ping  ;  obstruction.  Obs. 
in  ter-coc-cyg'e-al  (Tn'tPr-kOk- 
sYj't?-dl),  in  ter-coc-cyg'e  an 
(-<7n),  a.  Anat.  Between  the 
segments  of  the  coccyx, 
in  ter-col-le'gi  an  (-k  d-1  e'j  Y- 
(7n).  a.  Intercollegiate, 
in  ter-col'umn  (-kCl'iTm),  n. 
[L.  intercolumnivm  :  cf.  F.  en- 


tre-colonne.]  =  intercolumni¬ 
ation  a.  [lumnar.  Rare  I 
in  ter-co-lum'nal,  a.  Interco-| 
in  ter-col  um-na'tion.  inter- 

COI.UMN  I  ATION. 

in  ter-co-lum'ni-a-ry  (-kfi-lfim'- 
nl-ft-rY),  a  Arch.  Intercolum- 
nnr.  Rare.  [  Obs.  I 

in  ter-com'bat.  n.  Com  bat. I 
in  ter-com-bin e'.r.f.  See  inter- 
in  ter-com'ing.  n .  Intervention ; 
interference.  Obs. 
in'ter-com'mon.  n.  Laic.  Act 
or  right  of  intercornmoning.  R. 
in'ter-com'mon,  v.  t.  Scots 
Laic.  To  intercommune.  Obs. 
in  ter-com'mon-a-ble,  a.  See 

-ABLE  [TER-.  I 

in  ter-com'mu-nal,  a.  See  in-| 
in  ter-com 'mune,  n.  Act  of  in- 
tercofnmuning.  Rare. 
in  ter-com-mu  ni-ca-bil'i-ty.  n. 
See  inter-.  [inter-. I 

in  ter-com-mu'ni-ca-ble.  a.  See| 
in  ter-com  mu'ni-cate,  a.  In¬ 
tercommunicated. 

In  ter-com-pare'.  r.  t.  See  in¬ 
ter-.  —  in  ter-com-par'i-son.  n. 
in  ter-co'nal,  <>.  See  inter-. 
in  ter-con-fes'sion-al,  a.  Sub¬ 
sisting  between,  or  common  to, 
different  confessions. 


ale,  senate,  efire,  iim,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofa;  eve,  6vent,  find,  recent,  maker;  ice,  111;  old,  6bey,  orb,  Sdd,  sftft,  connect;  use,  unite,  flrn,  ftp,  circus,  menu  ; 

0  Foreign  Word.  f  Obsolete  Variant  of.  -t-  combined  with.  =  equals. 
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INTERFERE 


In  ter  con  vert'i  ble  (Tu'ter-ktfn-vGr'tT-b’l),  a.  Converti¬ 
ble  the  one  into  the  other ;  interchangeable  ;  as,  coin  and 
bank  notes  are  interconvertible. — in' ter-con  vert  1-bil'i-ty 
(-bTl't-tl),  n.  —  in  ter-con  vert'i  bly,  adv. 
in  ter  cos'tal  (-kSs'tal),  a.  1.  Anat.  Ac  Physiol.  Between 
the  ribs;  as,  the  intercostal  spaces;  pertaining  to,  or  pro¬ 
duced  by,  the  intercostal  muscles;  as, intercostal  respiration. 

2.  Hot.  Between  the  veins  or  nerves  of  a  leaf. 

3.  Shipbuilding.  Of  or  pert,  to  the  short  lengths  of  plate 
or  bar  of  either  3et  of  longitudinal  or  transverse  frames 
worked  between  the  other  set ;  as,  an  intercostal  keelson, 
made  up  of  successive  short  plates  and  bars  in  a  fore-and- 
aft  plane  connecting  continuous  transverse  frames, 
intercostal  arteries,  Anat.,  arteries  supplying  or  lying  in  the 
intercostal  spaces.  They  are  mostly  branches  of  the  aorta, 
but  the  superior  intercostal,  which  gives  otf  branches  to  the 
first  and  second  intercostal  spaces,  arises  from  the  sub¬ 
clavian.  The  internal  mammary  and  musculophrenic  ar¬ 
teries  give  off  branches,  known  as  anterior  intercostals, 
which  anastomose  with  those  derived  from  the  aorta.— 

1.  muscles,  Anat.,  short  muscles  which  extend  between  the 
ribs,  filling  in  most  of  the  intervals  between  them.  There 
are  two  distinct  layers,  the  external  intercostals,  whose 
fibers  extend  downward  and  forward,  and  the  internal  in¬ 
tercostals,  extending  downward  and  backward.  They  ex¬ 
pand  the  chest  in  respiration  by  raising  the  ribs.—  i.  nerves, 
Anat.,  the  anterior  divisions  of  the  dorsal  nerves,  which 
lie  in  the  intercostal  spaces.  — i.  veins.  Anat.,  the  veins  of 
the  intercostal  spaces.  The  lower  ones  are  tributaries  of  the 
azygos  veins.  The  superior  intercostal  veins  of  each  side 
are  formed  by  the  union  of  those  of  two  or  three  of  the 
upper  intercostal  spaces,  and  open  into  the  right  azygos 
and  left  innominate. 

In  ter-COS'tal,  n.  All  intercostal  part  or  structure, 
ln'ter-course  (Tn'ter-kors  ;  201),  n.  [Formerly  entercourse, 
OF.  entrecours  commerce,  exchange,  F.  entrecours  a  recip¬ 
rocal  right  on  neighboring  lands,  L.  intercursus  a  running 
between,  fr.  intercurrere  to  run  between.  See  inter-  ; 
course.]  1.  Intimate  connection  or  dealings  between  per¬ 
sons  or  nations,  as  in  common  affairs  and  civilities,  in  cor¬ 
respondence  or  trade;  communication;  commerce;  esp., 
interchange  of  thought  and  feeling  ;  communion. 

2.  Sexual  connection;  coition  ;  as,  illicit  intercourse. 

3  Intercommunication  or  interconnection  of  things  ;  also, 
a  way  of  communicating,  as  a  passageway.  Obs. 

4.  Interchange,  or  exchange,  as  of  letters.  Xoic  Rare. 

This  sweet  intercourse 

Of  looks  and  smiles.  Milton. 

6.  Interchange,  or  alternate  succession  ;  alternation.  Obs. 
6.  Act  of  intervening ;  intervention  ;  interposition ;  that 
which  intervenes  ;  an  interval.  Obs. 

Syn.  —  Communication,  commerce,  communion,  fellow¬ 
ship,  familiarity,  acquaintance,  connection, 
in  ter-COX'al  (-k5k'sdl),  a.  Zool.  Situated  between  the  bases 
of  the  legs,  or  coxa?,  of  an  insect, 
in'ter  crop'  (Tn'tor-krSp'),  V.  t.  &  i.  ;  -cropped'  (-kr5pt') ; 
-crop'ping.  Agric.  To  cultivate  by  planting  simultaneous 
crops  in  alternate  rows  ;  as,  to  intercrop  an  orchard.  Also, 
to  use  for  catch  crops  at  seasons  when  the  ground  is  not 
covered  by  crops  of  the  regular  rotation, 
ln'ter  crop  ,  n.  Agric.  A  crop  grown  among  or  between 
the  row's  of  another  crop ;  a  catch  crop, 
ln'ter-cross'  (Tn'ter-krSs' ;  205),  n.  An  interbreeding  ;  the 
result  of  crossbreeding. 

ln'ter-cross'  (-kr5s'),  v.  t.  dr  i. ;  -crossed'  (-kr5st') ; 
-CROSs'ing.  1.  To  cross  each  other,  as  lines. 

2.  To  interbreed. 

in'ter-crys  tal-ll-za'tion  (-krTs't<H-T-za'sh?m ;  -T-za'shSn), 
7i.  The  contemporaneous  crystallization  of  two  associated 
minerals  resulting  in  their  mutual  inclusion,  so  that  each 
retains  through  the  mass  its  own  crystallographic  and  op¬ 
tical  orientation. 

ln'ter-cul'tur-al  (-kul'^ur-<51),  a.  Agric.  a  Cultivated,  as  a 
crop,  between  the  row's  of  some  other  crop,  b  Pertaining  to 
or  designating  a  system  of  tillage  in  which  the  soil  is  stirred 
while  the  plant  is  growing,  as  with  any  hoed  crop, 
in'ter-cur'rence  (-kiir'^na),  n.  [See  intercurrent.]  A 
passing  or  running  between  ;  an  intervening  occurrence. 
In'  ter-cur'rent  (-2nt),  a.  [L.  intercurrens ,  p.  pr.  of  inter¬ 
currere.  See  intercur.]  1.  Running  or  coining  between 
or  among  ;  specif.  :  a  Coming  in  between  or  among  ;  lying 
between.  Obs.  b  Intervening,  c  Passing  between.  Obs.drR. 
2  Med.  a  Not  belonging  to  any  particular  season  ;  as,  an 
intercurrent  fever.  Obs.  b  Occurring  in  the  course  of  an¬ 
other  disease  and  modifying  its  course  ;  —  said  of  a  disease, 
in  ter-cur-sa'tion  (-kur-sa'shwn),  n.  [L.  intercursare , 
freq.  of  intercurrere.']  Act  of  running  or  coming  between  ; 
interposition.  Rare. 

in  ter-cu-ta'ne-ous  (  ku-ta'ne-iis),  a.  [Cf.  L.  iniercus,  -cu¬ 
tis.]  Situated  under  the  skin  ;  subcutaneous, 
in  ter  del 'er-en'tlal  (-dSf'er-Sn'shal),  a.  [See  inter-  ; 
vas  deferens.]  Anat.  Lying  between  the  vasa  deferentia. 
In  ter-de-nom  i-na'tion-al  (-de-uSni'T-na'shdii-al),  a.  Oc¬ 
curring  between  or  among,  or  common  to,  different  denom¬ 
inations  ;  as,  interdenominational  fellowship  or  belief, 
in  ter-den'tal  (-dSn'tal),  a.  1.  Situated  or  put  between 
teeth  ;  as,  the  interdental  space  in  a  gear  wheel. 

2  Phon.  Formed  or  articulated  with  the  tongue  between 
the  upper  and  lower  teeth  ;  as,  interdental  consonants, 
in  ter  den'til  (  til),  n.  Arch.  A  space  between  two  dentils, 
in' ’er  de  pend'  (-de-p£nd'),  v.  i. ;  -pend'ed  ;  -pend'ing.  To 
depend  upon  one  another  ;  to  be  interdependent, 
in'ter  de-pend'ence  (-de-pSn'dcns)  (  n.  Mutual  depend- 
in'ter-de  pend'en-cy  (-de-pSn'd£n-8T)  j  ence.  “The  in¬ 
terdependence  of  virtue  and  knowledge.”  M.  Arnold. 


ln'ter-de  pend'ent  (Tn'ter-de-p5n'dent),  a.  Mutually  de¬ 
pendent. 

in'ter  de-rlv'a-tive  (-de-nv'a-tTv),  n.  Philol.  A  word  de¬ 
rived  from  the  same  ultimate  source  appearing  in  each  of 
two  or  more  languages  in  consequence  of  borrowing  by 
one  from  another  ;  —  contrasted  with  a  cognate ,  which  is 
not  the  result  of  borrowing. 

in'ter  diet  (Tn'ter-dTkt),  n.  [ME.  entredit ,  enterdit ,  OF. 
entredit,  F.  interdit,  fr.  L.  interdictum,  fr.  interdicere  to 
interpose,  prohibit ;  inter  between  -j-  dicere  to  say.  See 
diction.]  1.  A  prohibitory  decree  ;  a  prohibition. 

These  are  not  fruits  forbidden  ;  no  interdict 
Defends  the  touching  of  these  viands  pure.  Milton. 
2  Law.  a  Civil  Law.  Orig.,  an  administrative  order  of 
the  prsetor,  issued  by  virtue  of  his  imperium,  for  the  pre¬ 
vention  or  punishment  of  offenses  concerning  sacred  or 
public  property  or  breaches  of  the  peace  ;  later,  an  order 
issued  by  him  as  a  remedy  in  certain  cases,  esp.  cases  of 
disputed  possession,  commanding  certain  things  (then 
technically  called  a  decree),  or,  usually,  forbidding  certain 
things  to  be  done  (then  technically  called  an  interdict). 
The  interdict  seems  to  have  followed  essentially  the  same 
procedure  as  that  of  the  action,  but  later  to  have  been 
used  essentially  like  the  injunction  of  English  law.  In¬ 
terdicts  were  classified  as  restitutory ,  exhibitory ,  and  pi'O- 
hibilory  ;  also,  as  single  and  double. 

There  appears  to  be  little  evidence,  if  any,  for  the  view  so  long 
maintained,  that  interdicts  were  a  kind  of  interim  injunctions 
or  summary  process.  IV.  A  Hunter 

b  In  the  systems  founded  on  the  Civil  law,  as  Scots  law, 
Roman  Dutch  law,  etc.,  a  form  of  order  corresponding  to 
the  injunction  of  the  English  law’. 

3.  R.  C.  Ch.  A  prohibition  by  the  Pope,  by  which  the 
clergy  or  laymen  are  restrained  from  performing,  or  from 
attending,  divine  service,  or  from  administering  the  offices 
or  enjoying  the  privileges  of  the  church, 
in  ter-dict' (Tn'ter-dTkt'),  v.  t.  ;  -dict'ed;  -dict'ing.  [ME. 
entrediten  to  forbid  communion :  cf.  L.  interdicere ,  inter¬ 
dictum.  See  interdict,  n.]  1.  To  forbid  ;  to  prohibit  or 

debar  ;  as,  to  interdict  trade  with  foreign  nations. 

Charged  not  to  touch  the  interdicted  tree.  Milton. 
2.  Law  d’  Eccl.  To  lay  under,  or  prohibit  by,  an  interdict ; 
to  cut  off  or  debar  from  something,  as  from  religious  of¬ 
fices,  privileges,  etc.,  as  a  city,  a  church,  an  individual. 
Syn.  — See  forbid. 

in  ter  dic'tlon  (-dik'slmu),  n.  [L.  interdict io :  cf.F.  m- 
terdiction.]  1.  Act  of  interdicting,  or  state  of  being  inter¬ 
dicted  ;  also,  an  interdict. 

2.  Civil  d‘  Scots  Law.  A  restraint,  voluntary  or  judicial, 
placed  upon  a  person  suffering  from  mental  weakness,  as 
respects  an  act  or  acts  which  may  affect  his  estate, 
ln'ter-dic'tive  (-tTv),  a.  Having  the  power  or  effect  of 
interdicting;  as,  an  interdictive  sentence, 
in'ter-dic'tor  (-ttfr),  n.  [L.]  One  who  interdicts  ;  spe¬ 
cif.,  Scots  Law,  a  person  whose  consent  is  made  necessary 
by  a  bond  of  voluntary  interdiction  to  certain  acts  of  the 
person  executing  the  bond. 

ln'ter-dic'to-ry  (-dTk'to-rT),  a.  [L.  interdictorius.]  Hav¬ 
ing  the  power  or  effect  of  interdicting  ;  pertaining  or  be¬ 
longing  to  interdiction  ;  interdictive  ;  prohibitory, 
inter-dig'i-tate  (-dTj'T-tat),  v.  i.  d •  t.  ;  -tat'ed  (-tat'Sd)  ; 
-tat'ing  (-tat'Tng).  [inter-  -f-  L.  digitus  finger.]  To  in¬ 
terlock  as  the  fingers  of  two  joined  hands  ;  to  interw'eave. 
in'ter-dig'i-ta'tion  (-ta'shftn),  n.  Act  or  condition  of  in- 
terdigitating  ;  an  interdigitating  process, 
ln'ter-dome'  (Tn'ier-dom'),  n.  Arch.  An  open  space  be¬ 
tween  the  inner  and  outer  shells  of  a  dome  or  cupola  of 
masonry. 

In  ter  en'tial  (-Sn'shal),  a.  [Arbitrarily  formed  from  inte- 
gro-diff>re/i/i«/.]  Math.  Involving  a  combination  of  the 
operations  and  notions  of  integration  and  differentiation 
in  one  term  and  under  one  more  general  concept  that  re¬ 
gards  the  former  as  the  negative  of  the  latter,  60  that  y~l 
may  be  written  for  f  ydx  ;  integro-differential.  Renton. 
inferential  function,  a  product  of  a  derivative  (of  nth  order 
a9  to  x)  by  an  integral  (of  mth  order  as  to  u),  as  */".  . 
When  the  order  of  the  factors  is  interchanged,  the  product 
is  called  an  ininterential  function.  Renton. 

in  ter-e'qui-noc'tial (-e'kwT-nok'slml), a.  Astron.  Coming 
between  the  equinoxes.  —  n.  Either  solstice. 

In'ter  est  (Tn'ter-gst),  n.  [For  earlier  interess,  ME.  inter- 
esse,  LL.  interesse  usury,  compensation,  L.  interesse  to  be 
between,  to  be  different,  to  make  a  difference,  to  be  of 
importance ;  inter  between  -f-  esse  to  be  ;  influenced  by 
OF.  interest ,  F.  inter et,  fr.  L.  interest  it  interests,  is  of  in¬ 
terest,  3d  sing.  pres,  of  interesse.  See  inter-  ;  essence.] 

1.  A  right,  title,  share,  or  participation  in  a  thing,  as,  for¬ 
merly,  in  the  production  of  an  effect  ;  specif.,  participation 
in  advantage,  profit,  and  responsibility  ;  as,  an  interest  in 
a  brewery  ;  he  has  parted  with  his  interest  in  the  stocks. 
Hence,  that  in  which  one  has  such  an  interest  ;  esp.,  busi¬ 
ness  affairs  ;  business ;  concernment ;  as,  his  interests  are 
in  foreign  parts  ;  his  money  is  invested  in  mining  interests. 

2.  Concern,  or  the  state  of  being  concerned  or  affected, 
esp.  with  respect  to  advantage,  personal  or  general  ;  hence, 
good,  regarded  as  a  selfish  benefit  ;  profit ;  benefit. 

The  common  interest  and  public  good.  Sir  If.  Temple. 

3-  Influence  due  to  personal  qualities  or  state,  social  or 
political  connections,  or  the  like. 

4-  The  persons  interested  in  any  particular  business  or 
measure,  taken  collectively ;  as,  the  iron  interest. 

5.  Excitement  of  feeling,  whether  pleasant  or  painful,  ac¬ 
companying  special  attention  to  some  object ;  concern. 
Interest  expresses  mental  excitement  of  various  kinds  and 


degrees.  It  may  be  intellectual,  or  sympathetic  and  emo¬ 
tional,  or  merely  personal ;  as,  an  interest  in  philosophical 
research  ;  an  interest  in  human  suffering  ;  the  interest  which 
an  avaricious  man  takes  in  money  getting. 

Perhaps,  in  its  most  common  use,  the  word  interest  stands  for 
a  permanent  disposition  or  capability  of  being  actually  interest- 
ed.  l  liui  we  may  say  of  u  person  that  lie  is  **  interested  in  math¬ 
ematics,''  although  he  muy  not  at  the  moment  be  thinking  of 
mathematics  at  all.  G.  F.  Stout 

6  The  condition  or  quality  of  exciting  concern  or  of  being 
of  moment;  as,  questions  of  interest ;  scholarly  interests. 

7.  Injury  ;  also,  compensation  for  injury  ;  damages.  Obs. 

8  The  price  or  rate  of  premium  per  unit  of  time  that  is 
paid  by  a  borrower  for  the  use  of  what  he  borrows  ;  spe¬ 
cif.,  a  rate  per  cent  of  money  paid  for  the  use  of  money 
or  the  forbearance  of  demanding  payment  of  a  debt ;  also, 
the  system  of  permitting  or  requiring  this  payment,  or  the 
money  so  paid.  Interest  that  is  paid  only  on  the  principal 
lent  is  called  simple  interest ;  when  paid  on  unpaid  interest 
(usually  periodically  added  to  the  principal)  besides  the 
original  capital  it  is  called  compound  interest.  In  Roman 
Dutch  law  interest  is  classified  as  compensatory  interest, 
covering  the  creditor’s  direct  loss  from  forgoing  the  use 
of  his  money;  penal  interest,  paid  by  the  debtor  for  a  de¬ 
fault;  lucrative  interest,  representing  the  creditor’s  possible 
profits  from  his  having  the  use  of  his  own  money.  The 
Roman  law  distinguished  between  the  damages  that  a 
creditor  might  exact  from  a  defaulting  debtor,  and  inter¬ 
est  (called  faenus,  less  correctly  fenus,  or  incorrectly  foe- 
nus>,  which  latter  was  prohibited  or  limited  by  strict  laws, 
except  the  faenus  nauticum,  or  interest  on  certain  maritime 
loans,  which  was  less  restricted.  Compound  interest  was 
designated  as  usurae  usurarum.  The  Canon  law  forbade 
all  interest  as  such,  to  which  the  term  usura  came  to  be 
applied  ;  but  always  allow  ed  the  creditor’s  exaction,  under 
the  name  of  interest,  of  damages  when  they  could  be  show  n 
to  have  actually  arisen  (damnum  emergens)  and  later  of  a  sum 
stipulated  for  as  the  loss  of  profit  (lucrum  cessans).  With 
the  development  of  the  modern  comnieicial  and  industrial 
system  the  restrictions  were  gradually  abandoned,  and  the 
use  of  the  term  interest  was  extended  until  it  came  to  have 
its  present  significance,  the  term  usury  being  restricted  to 
those'cases  where  excessive  interest  is  demanded.  Con¬ 
cerning  the  nature  and  causes  of  interest  there  is  no  def¬ 
inite  agreement  among  economists.  Most  economists, 
however,  agree  that  interest  has  two  meanings:  a  certain 
relatively  fixed  rate  called  net  interest,  representing  the 
pure  payment  for  the  mere  loan ;  and  a  larger  and  more 
variable  sum  called  gross  interest,  which  includes  one  or 
more  other  things,  such  as  payment  for  risk,  depreciation, 
etc.  In  some  theories  interest  has  been  variously  con¬ 
sidered  to  represent:  (1)  the  result  of  difference  of  value 
of  present  goods  and  future  goods :  (2)  the  price  paid  for  the 
use  of  productive  capital :  (3)  the  payment  to  the  capital¬ 
ist  for  his  abstinence  ;  (4)  w  ith  certain  socialists,  as  Rod- 
bertus  and  Marx,  wealth  obtained  by  exploitation  of  labor. 

9  Any  excess  over  and  above  an  exact  equivalent;  — 
chiefly  in  the  phrase  with  interest. 

With  all  speed 

Vou  shall  have  your  desires  with  interest.  Shah. 

in'ter-est  (Tn'ter-gst),  v't.  ;  in'ter-est-ed  ;  in'ter-est-ing. 
[From  interess' d,  p.  p.  of  the  older  form  interess ,  fr.  the  n.  : 
cf.  F.  inter esser.  See  interest,  ?*.]  1.  To  cause  to  share  ; 

to  invest  witli  a  share  ;  to  make  a  participator.  Rare. 

By  faith  we  become  interested  in  the  propitiation.  J.  D.  Bums. 

2.  To  involve  the  interest  or  welfare  of  ;  to  affect  ;  con¬ 
cern  ;  involve  ;  — now  rare  except  in  tliej^.  p.  and  of  ‘per¬ 
sons  ;  as,  he  was  interested  in  the  failure. 

3.  To  cause  or  induce  to  have  a  share  or  interest  ;  to  pre¬ 
vail  upon  to  participate  ;  as,  to  interest  one’s  self  in  an¬ 
other's  behalf;  to  interest  a  banker  in  a  loan. 

A  goddess  who  used  to  interest  herself  in  marriages.  Addison. 

4.  To  engage  the  attention  of  ;  to  awaken  interest  in  ;  to 
excite  emotion  or  passion  in,  in  behalf  of  a  person  or 
thing ;  to  arouse  the  curiosity  of;  as,  the  subject  did  not 
interest  him. 

To  love  our  native  country,  ...  to  be  interested  in  its  concerns, 
is  natural  to  all  men  Dryden. 

Syn.  —  Excite,  entertain,  engage,  occupy,  hold, 
in'ter-est-ed  (Tn'ter-Ss-tgd),  p.  a.  [See  interest,  r.  t.] 

1.  Having  the  attention  engaged  ;  l  aving  emotion  or 
passion  excited  ;  as,  an  interested  listener. 

2.  Having  an  interest :  having  a  share  or  concern  in  some 
project  or  affair  ;  involved  ;  as,  financially  interested  ;  con¬ 
cerned  in  a  cause  or  in  consequences  ;  liable  to  be  affected 
or  prejudiced  ;  as,  an  interested  witness  ;  having  self-inter¬ 
est  ;  concerned  for  one’s  owm  advantage  ;  not  disinterested ; 
as,  generosity  proceeding  from  interested  motives. 

in'ter-est-ing,  p.  a.  1.  Of  concern  ;  important.  Obs. 

2.  Engaging  the  attention  ;  exciting,  or  adapted  to  excite, 
interest,  curiosity,  or  emotion  ;  as,  interesting  news. 

—  in'ter-est  ing  ly,  adv.  —  in'ter  est  ing  riess,  n. 
interest  policy.  A  policy  that  shows  on  its  face  that  the 
insured  has  an  insurable  interest  in  the  matter  insured, 
in'ter-face'  (Yn'ter-fas'),  n.  A  surface,  esp.  a  plane  surface, 
forming  a  common  boundary  of  twro  bodies  or  spaces, 
in  ter-fa'cial  (-fa'slial),  a.  1.  Included  between  two 
plane  surfaces  or  faces  ;  as,  an  interfacial  angle. 

2.  Relating  to,  or  of  the  nature  of,  an  interface, 
in  ter-fas-cic'u-lar (-fS-sTk'fi-ldr),  a.  Between  fascicles; 
specif.,  Hof.,  between  the  vascular  bundles, 
interfascicular  cambium.  Hot.  See  cambium. 
in'ter-fe  nes'tral  (-ie-nSs'trdl),  a.  [inter-  -f  L.  fenestra 
window.]  Situated  between  windows, 
in  ter-fen  es-tra'tion  (-fSn'gs-tra'ahi'm),  7?.  Arch,  a  The 
width  of  pier  between  two  windows,  b  Arrangement  of 
windows  with  relation  to  the  distance  between  them, 
whether  measured  from  axis  to  axis  or  from  opening  to 
opening.  Cf.  fenestration. 

in  ter-fere'  (Tn'ter-fer'),  r.  i.  ;  in'ter- fered'  (-ferd')  ;  in'- 
ter-fer'ing  (-fer'Tng).  [OF.  entreferir  to  strike  (each 


in  ter-cool'er,  n.  Much.  A  de¬ 
vice  for  cooling  air  between  suc¬ 
cessive  stages  of  compression.  — 

in  ter  cool 'ing. 

in  ter-cor'a-coid,  a.  See  inter-. 
in  ter  cos'mic  (-k5z'mYk), 
in  ter  cos'mi-cal  (-ml-k/il).  a. 
Located  or  existing  among  the 
planets  or  stars.  —  in  ter-cos'mi- 
c&l  ly.  adv.  (costal. I 

in  ter-cos'tal-ly.ar/j'.of  intkr-| 
in  ter-cos  to  hu'mer-al  (Yn't?r- 
krts'tfi-hti'mer-tfl),  a.  [ inter- 
costa 1  -f-  humeral .]  Anat.  Des¬ 
ignating  the  lateral  cutaneous 
branch  of  the  second  intercostal 
nerve,  which  crosses  the  axilla 
and  supplies  the  skin  of  the  in¬ 
ner  and  back  part  of  the  upper 
half  of  the  arm.  The  third  inter¬ 


costal  may  haveasimilar  branch, 
in  ter  course',  r.  i.  Obs.  1.  To 
course  or  run  through  or  across. 
2.  To  have  intercourse. 
in/ter-creB'cence.  n.  Embryol. 
A  growing  together  of  tissues, 
in  ter-cru'ral  (YmtPr-kroo'r'd), 
a.  See  inter-.  [ter-.| 

in  ter-crys'tal-line,  a.  See  in-| 
in'ter-cul  ture  ( Yn't^r-kQl'ttJr), 
n.  Ayric.  Intercropping, 
in'ter-cur',  v.  i.  [L.  intercur¬ 
rere  :  cf.  OF.  enti'ecorre.  See 
intercourse.]  To  run  or  come 
between  ;  to  intervene.  Obs. 
in  ter-cur'rent,  n.  Something 
intervening.  Obs. 
in  ter-cur'rent-ly,  adv.  of  in¬ 
tercurrent.  [06.«.  I 

in  ter-cut',  r.t.  To  intersect.  | 


in  ter-da8h',  v.  t.  See  inter-. 

in'ter-deal  ,  n.  Traffic.—  in  ter- 
deal'.  r.  i.  —  in  ter-deal'er,  n. 
All  Obs.  (dental. I 

in  ter-den'tal  ly./Wn. of  inter- I 
in  ter-de-pend'ent-ly,  adv.  of 

INTER DEPE N  DENT.  (TER-.  I 

in  ter-de-spise',  t.  See  in-| 
in  ter-de-struc'tive.  <•.  See  in¬ 
ter-. — de-struc'tive  ness,  n. 
in  ter-dice',  n.  [Perh.  Ir.  con¬ 
fusion  of  F.  ent ret oise  (OF.  also 
- taise )  with  F.  ent  re-den. r  inter¬ 
vening  space,  lit.,  between  two. 
Cf.  DEUCE,  INTERDtJCE,  INTER- 
TIE.]  Carp.  An  intertie.  Obs. 
in  ter-dict',  a.  Interdicted.  Obs. 
in'ter-dic'tum,  n. ;  pi.  -ta  (-td). 
L.]  Civil  Law.  =  interdict. 
n  ter-dif  fuse',  t\  t.  See  in¬ 


ter-.  —  in  ter-dif  fu'sion.  n.  — 

in  ter-dif  fu'8ive,</.  —  in  ter-dif- 
fu'sive  ness.  » 

in  ter-dig'i  tal  ( Y  n't  e  r-d  Y  j'Y- 
tdl),  a.  See  INTER-- 
in'ter  dite'ment.  n.  (See  inter¬ 
dict,  r  ]  Ecrl.  Interdiction.  Obs 
in  ter-dor'sal.  a.  !f  n.  [inter-  + 
dorsal.]  Zool.  See  arcualia. 
inter-duce'.  +  interdick. 

||  in'ter-dum  vul'gus  rec'tum 
vi'det.  [L.]  The  crowd  some¬ 
times  sees  rightly. 

Horace  ( Epistles,  II.  i.  63). 
lntere.  «*•  entire. 
in  ter-emp'tion,  n.  [L.  inter- 
emptio.]  Destruction.  Obs 
in'ter-e-pim'er-al.  a. See  inter-. 
in  ter  ep  i-the'li-al.  Zool.  Be¬ 
tween  epithelial  cells. 


BPter-ea*',  r.  t.  [See  interest, 

v.  f.]  To  intcre-t  :  also,  to  affect 
injuriously  ;  to  injure.  Obs. 
interess,  ri.  Interest.  Ohs. 

II  in'ter-es'se  (Yn't2r-Ss'$),  n. 
See  interest,  ;i.]  Law.  a  A 
egal  interest  in  property,  b  In¬ 
terest  upon  money.  See  inter¬ 
est.  —  in'ter-es'se  ter'mi-ni 
(tOr'mY-nl)  (LL.,  lit  ,  interest 
of  term  or  end].  Common  Laic, 
the  right  of  entry  conferred  by 
the  demise  of  a  leasehold  es¬ 
tate,  before  entry  is  made, 
in'ter-es-see',  n.  A  party  in  in¬ 
terest.  Rare.  [ESTED.  | 

in'ter-est-ed-ly,  adv.  of  inter-I 
in'ter-est-ed-ness,  //.  See  -ness. 
in'ter-est-er,  n.  One  who  inter¬ 
ests. 


in'ter-est.  less.  a.  See  -less. 

interest  lottery.  See  lottery. 
in  ter-Eu  ro-pe'an,  a.  See  in¬ 
ter-. 

inter-falk'.  r.t.  (See  inter-; 
defalk.]  To  interrupt.  Obs. 
in  ter-fec'tion,  n.  [L.  interfec- 
fto.]  Slaughter  Ol>s. 
in  ter-fec'tor,  n.  [L.,  fr.  inter- 
ficere  to  kill.]  Lit.,  a  slayer;  esp., 
Astrol.,  n  destroying  planet, 
in  ter-fed  er-a'tion,  n.  See  in¬ 
ter-. 

in' ter-fem 'o  ral,  a.  Anat.  Sitn- 
ated  between  the  thighs  ;  as,  the 
interfemoral  membrane  of  a  bat. 
inter-fer'ant  ( Yn'  ter-fer'dnt), 
77.  Law.  A  contestant  in  an  in¬ 
terference  case  before  the  Patent 
Office.  U.  S. 


food,  foot ;  out,  oil  ;  chair  ;  go  ;  sing,  iqk  ;  then,  thin ;  natyre,  verdure  (250) ;  K  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144) ;  bow  ;  yet ;  zli  =  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Guide. 
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other);  entre  between  (L.  inter)  -f-  OF.  ferir  to  strike,  F. 
fSrir,  fr.  L.  ferire.  Cf.  ferule.]  1.  To  strike  one  foot 
against  the  opposite  foot  or  ankle  in  the  action  of  going  ; 
—  ordinarily  said  of  a  horse,  sometimes  of  a  human  being. 

2.  To  come  in  collision  ;  to  clash  ;  also,  to  be  in  opposi¬ 
tion  ;  to  run  at  cross-purposes  ;  as,  interfering  claims. 

3.  To  enter  into,  or  take  a  part  in,  the  concerns  of  others  ; 
to  intermeddle  ;  interpose  ;  intervene. 

To  interfere  with  party  disputes.  Sw\ft. 

4.  Phi/sics.  To  act  reciprocally,  so  as  to  augment,  dimin¬ 
ish,  or  otherwise  affect  one  another  ;  —  said  of  waves,  rays 
of  light,  heat,  etc.  See  interference,  2. 

6.  Patent  Law.  To  claim  substantially  the  same  invention 
so  that  the  question  of  the  priority  of  invention  is  involved 
between  the  claimants  ;  — distinguished  from  infringe. 

6.  Philol.  To  change  by  interference. 

7.  Football.  When  off  side,  to  check  with  the  body  an  op¬ 
posing  player  who  is  attempting  to  tackle  the  runner  with 
the  ball,  in  the  English  game  interfering  is  not  allowed. 
Syn.  —  See  interpose. 

In  ter  fer'ence  (Tu'ter-fer'ens)^.  [See  interfere.]  1.  Act, 
process,  or  state  of  interfering  ;  as,  the  stoppage  of  a  ma¬ 
chine  by  the  interference  of  some  of  its  parts  ;  a  meddle¬ 
some  interference  in  the  business  of  others. 

2.  Physics.  The  mutual  influence,  under  certain  condi¬ 
tions,  of  two  beams  of  light,  or  series  of  pulsations  of 
sound,  or,  generally,  two  waves  or  vibrations  of  any  kind, 
producing  certain  characteristic  phenomena,  as  colored 
fringes,  dark  bands,  or  darkness,  in  the  case  of  light,  si¬ 
lence  or  increased  intensity  in  sounds  ;  neutralization  or 
superposition  of  waves  generally.  The  term  is  most  com¬ 
monly  applied  to  light,  and  the  undulalory  theory  of  light 
affords  the  proper  explanation  of  the  phenomena  which 
are  considered  to  be  produced  by  the  superposition  of 
waves,  and  are  thus  substantially  identical  m  their  origin 
with  the  phenomena  of  heat,  sound,  waves  of  water,  etc. 

3.  Wireless  Teleg.  The  intermixing  of  electric  waves  or  sig¬ 
nals  meeting  in  space,  causing  them  to  be  undecipherable. 

4.  Philol.  Influence  exerted  upon  a  sound,  word,  or  phrase 
by  a  neighboring  sound,  word,  or  phrase,  sufficient  to  cause 
a  change  in  its  sound,  position,  or  form,  as  in  assimilation, 
umlaut,  contamination,  epenthesis,  metathesis,  etc. 

This  term  [assimilation), however,  does  not  comprise  all  the 
phenomena  which  are  the  result  of  intraverbal  interference, 
euch  as  epenthesis,  metathesis,  and  umlaut.  Oertel. 

6.  Patent  Law.  Act  or  state  of  interfering  (see  interfere, 
v.  5),  or  the  proceeding  for  determining  the  question  of 
priority  of  invention  involved. 

6.  Mach.  Incorrect  gearing  of  gear  teeth  through  faulty 
design  so  that  the  lines  of  action  cross, 
interference  colors  or  colours.  Colors  produced  by  the 
destruction  or  weakening  of  certain  wave  lengths  of  a  com¬ 
posite  beam  of  light  in  consequence  of  interference  (see 
interference,  2).  The  colors  of  thin  films  as  in  the  soap 
bubble,  of  mother  of  pearl,  of  iridescent  glass  and,  in  many 
cases,  of  the  plumage  of  birds  and  insects  are  interference 
colors. 

Interference  figures.  Ojdical  Min.  The  figures  observed 
when  certain  sec¬ 
tions  of  crystal-  i  l- 
lized  bodies  are 
viewed  in  converg¬ 
ing  polarized 
light ;  thus,  a  sec- 
tion  of  a  uniaxial 
crystal,  cut  nor¬ 
mal  to  the  vertical 
axis,  shows  a  se¬ 
ries  of  concentric 
colored  rings  with 
a  single  black 
cross  ;  —  so  called 
because  due  to  the 
interference  of  lu¬ 
minous  waves. 

interference  spectrum  Optics.  A  spectrum  produced 
by  interference;  a  diffraction  spectrum, 
in  ter-fer'ent  (Tn'ter-fer'ent),  a.  Interfering,  or  tending 
to  interfere. 

in'ter-fe-ren'tial  (-fe-rSn'slial),  a.  Physics.  Of,  pert, 
to,  or  depending  on,  interference,  as  of  light;  — said  esp. 
with  reference  to  the  use  of  the  interferometer, 
inter-fer-om'e-ter  (-fer-5m'e-ter),  n.  [See  interfere; 
-meter.]  Physics.  An  instrument  for  measuring  small 
movements,  distances,  or  displacements  by  means  of  the 
interference  of  two  beams  of  light, 
ln'ter-fer'ric  (-f&r'Tk),  a.  Between  iron  and  iron  ;  as,  the 
interferric  gap  in  a  magnetic  circuit, 
in'ter- flange7  (Tn'ter-flSnj'),  n.  Mach.  The  space  or  dis¬ 
tance  between  two  flanges,  as  of  a«  electromagnet  bobbin, 
in'ter  flow'  (-flo'),  n.  An  interflowing  ;  an  intermingling, 
in  ter  flow'  (-flo'),  v-  1-  To  flow  between.  Rare. 

2.  To  intermingle  ;  to  pass  into  one  another, 
in-ter'flu-ence  (Tn-tQr'floo-cns),  n.  Interfluent  state, 
in-ter'flu-ent  (-cut)  1  a.  [L.  interfluent,  p.  pr.,  and  in- 
in-ter'flu-ous  (-us)  f  terfluus.  See  inter-  ;  fluent.] 

1.  Flowing  between  or  among. 

2.  Passing  into  one  another  as  by  a  natural  flow  ;  inter¬ 
mingling  without  dissonance  or  friction. 

The  interfluent  luxurious  pentameter  eouplet  Century  Mag. 
in  ter  fold'  (Tn'ter-fold'),  r.  t.  To  fold  together ;  interlock, 
in  ter-fo  li  a'ceous  (  fo  lT-a'shus),  a.  Bot.  Borne  between 
opposite  or  verticillate  leaves,  as  stipules  in  Rubiaceae. 


Interference  Figures:  1  produced  by  a  uni¬ 
axial  crystal  ;  2  produced  by  a ’biaxial 
crystal  when  the  axes  of  polarizer  and 
analyzer  are  at  right  angles  to  each  other. 


Interfrettwd  Cres¬ 
cents 


ln'fer-fret'ted  (Tu'ter-frgt'ed),  a.  [See  fret  to  ornament.] 
Her.  Linked  as  if  interwoven ;  —  said  ~~ 
of  annulets,  bows  of  keys,  crescents, 
etc.  Cf.  fretted. 

in  ter  fuse'  (-fuz'),  v.  t.  ;  in'ter-fused' 

(-fffzd');  in'ter-fus'ing (-fuz'Tiig).  [L. 
interfusus ,  p.  p.  of  interfundere  to  pour 
between  ;  inter  between  -f-  f  under e  to 
pour.  See  fuse  to  melt.]  i.  To  com¬ 
bine  (one  thing  with  another),  as  by 
scattering  or  mixing ;  often,  to  com¬ 
bine  intimately,  as  by  fusing  or  blending ;  to  intermingle. 

Keats,  in  whom  the  moral  seems  to  have  so  perfectly  interfused 
the  physical  man,  that  you  might  almost  suy  he  could  feel  sor¬ 
row  with  his  hands.  Lowell. 

2.  To  pass  (one  thing  or  element)  into  or  through  others, 
as  by  pouring  or  spreading ;  to  infuse  or  diffuse. 

The  ambient  air,  wide  interfused .  Milton. 

3.  To  enter  widely  or  deeply  into  ;  to  permeate ;  pene¬ 
trate  ;  pervade;  as,  bis  soul  was  interfused  with  joy. 

in  ter  fuse',  v.  i.  To  blend ;  fuse. 

in  ter-fu'sion  (-fu'zhfcn),  n.  [Cf.  L.  interfusio  a  flowing 
between.]  Act  of  interfusing,  or  state  of  being  interfused. 

Hut  the  interfusion  of  religion  and  virtue  is  not  in  fact  so  close 
as  to  secure  their  habitual  coexistence.  J.  Martineau. 

in  ter-gan  gli  on'ic  (-gSi^gll-bn'Tk),  a.  Anat.  Between 
and  uniting  the  nerve  ganglia  ;  as,  inter  ganglionic  cords, 
in  ter-gla'cial  (-gla'shal),  a.  Geol.  Of,  pertaining  to,  or 
designating,  a  comparatively  warm  epoch  occurring  be¬ 
tween  two  glacial  epochs  ;  as,  an  interglacial  climate, 
in'ter  glyph'  (Tn'ter-glff'),  n.  Arch.  The  space  between 
two  glyphs. 

in  ter  gra-da'tion  (-gr«-da'sh?m),  n.  Transition  through  a 
series  of  grades,  forms,  or  kinds,  varying  only  by  consec¬ 
utive  and  related  differences;  also,  an  intermediate  or 
transitional  form  in  such  a  series. 
in'ter-grade7  (-grad'),  n.  An  intermediate  or  transitional 
form  ;  an  intergradation. 

in  ter-grade'  (-grad'),  v.  i. ;  -grad'ed  (-grad'Sd);  -grad'- 
ing  (-grad'Tng).  To  merge  gradually  one  with  another 
through  a  continuous  series  of  intermediate  forms,  kinds, 
or  types  ;  to  exhibit  intergradation, 
in  ter-grave'  (-grav'),  v.  t.  To  grave  or  carve  between  ; 
to  engrave  in  alternate  parts.  3  Kings  vii.  28  {Douay  Ver.). 
in  ter  grow'  (gro'),  v.  i.  To  grow  among  each  other;  to 
grow  intermixed. 

in  ter-grown'  (-gron'),  a.  Characterized  by  intergrowth, 
in'ter-growth  (Tu'ter-groth'),  n.  1.  A  growing  between, 
among,  or  together;  also,  the  product  of  such  a  process  ; 
as,  in  parallel  intergrowth;  spherulitic  mtei  growths. 

2.  Specif. :  Bot.  Growth  by  intussusception, 
in  ter-hy'al  (-lii'ftl),  a.  [ inter -  -j-  /7?/oid  -f"  -«/.]  Zodl. 
Designating  a  small  rodlike  bone  by  which  the  cornu  of 
the  hyoid  is  articulated  with  the  cartilage  connecting  the 
byomandibular  and  symplectic  in  many  teleost  fishes.  — 
n.  An  interhyal  bone  or  element. 

in'ter  im  (In'ter-Tm),  n.  [L.,  fr.  inter  between.]  1.  The 
meantime  ;  time  intervening  ;  interval  between  events,  etc. 

All  the  interim  is 

Like  a  phantasma,  or  a  hideous  dream.  Shah. 

2.  [ cap.']  Hist.  Either  of  three  compromises  made  by  the 
Emperor  Charles  V.  of  Germany  for  the  sake  of  harmoniz¬ 
ing  the  conflicting  opinions  of  Protestants  and  Catholics. 
These  were  the  Ratisbon  Interim,  taking  its  name  from  the 
Diet  of  Ratisbon,  1541 ;  the  Augsburg  Interim,  from  the  Diet 
of  Augsburg,  May,  1548 ;  and  the  Leipzig  Interim,  from  the 
Diet  of  Leipzig,  December,  1548.  the  last  produced  largely 
through  the  exertions  of  the  Elector  Maurice  of  Saxony. 
None  of  these  compromises  was  effectual. 

In'ter  im,  a.  Belonging  to  an  interim  ;  done,  made,  oc¬ 
curring,  etc.,  for  an  interim  or  meantime;  temporary  ;  as, 
an  interim  injunction  or  order  pending  an  appeal, 
interim  certificate,  Finance ,  a  temporary  or  preliminary 
certificate,  as  one  entitling  the  owner  to  receive  certain 
shares  or  bonds  to  be  afterwards  issued.  —  i.  dividend.  Fi¬ 
nance ,  a  distribution  of  profits  by  wray  of  a  dividend  made 
before  declaring  the  full  dividend  for  the  current  period, 
in  ter-im-ls'tic  (  Ts'tTk)  \a.  [interim -\--isl -\--ic :  ci. 
in  ter-im-is'ti  cal  (-tT-ktfl)  |  G.  i nterim isiisek.']  Of  or 

pertaining  to  an  interim  ;  falling  in,  or  designed  for,  an 
interim.  —  in'ter-im-is'ti-cal-ly,  adv. 

In  te'ri-or  (Tn-te'rT-er),  a.  [L.,  compar.  fr.  inter  betw  een  : 
cf.  F.  interieur.  See  inter-;  cf.  intimate.]  1.  Being 
within  any  limits,  inclosure,  or  substance  ;  inside  ;  inter¬ 
nal  ;  inner  ;  —  opposed  to  exterior ,  or  superficial  ;  as,  in¬ 
terior  galleries  ;  the  interior  surface  of  a  hollow  ball. 

2.  Remote  from  the  limits,  frontier,  or  shore  ;  inland  ;  as, 
the  interior  parts  of  a  region  or  country. 

3.  Belonging  to  the  inner  constitution  or  operation  of  any¬ 

thing,  or  to  its  private  or  concealed  nature  ;  as,  the  interior 
organization  of  a  business.  e 

4.  Belonging  to  the  men-  / 

tal  or  spiritual  life  ;  not  a.— _ &/_ _ , 

bodily  or  worldly.  Cf.  in-  / 

ner,  a.,  2.  / 

Syn.  —  Internal,  inside,  c - - cZ 

inward;  inland.  See  inner. 

Interior  angle.  ( leovi .,  an  an¬ 
gle  formed  between  two 
sides,  within  any  rectilin¬ 
ear  figure,  as  a  polygon,  or 


& 

agh  bgh  ghc  ghd  Interior  angles; 
ega  egb  fhcfhd  Exterior  angles 


between  two  parallel  lines  by  these  lines  and  another  inter¬ 
secting  them  ;  —  called  also  internal  angle.  —  interior  ballis¬ 
tics,  a  branch  of  ballistics  dealing  with  the  combustion 
and  propulsive  effect  of  a  charge,  the  action  of  the  projec¬ 
tile  in  the  gun,  etc.  —  1.  basin.  Phys.  Geog.  =  closed  basin. 
—  i.  crest,  Fort.,  the  line  of  the  junction  of  the  interior  and 
superior  slopes.  —  i.  epicycloid,  Math.,  a  hypocydoid.  —  1. 
planets,  Astron.,  planets  w  hose  paths  are  within  the  orbit 
of  the  earth.  —  i.  side,  Fort.,  the  line  draw'n  from  the  cen 
ter  of  one  bastion  to  that  of  the  next,  or  the  line  of  the 
curtain  produced  to  the  two  oblique  radii  of  the  front.  — 

1.  6lope,  Fort.,  the  slope  connecting  the  interior  crest  with 
the  banquette  tread.  See  fortification,  Illust. 

ill-te'ri-or  (Tn-te'rT-er),  n.  1.  That  which  is  within;  the 
internal  or  inner  part  of  a  thing  ;  the  inside. 

2.  The  inland  part  of  a  country,  state,  or  kingdom. 

3.  The  inner  or  spiritual  nature;  inner  character. 

4.  The  internal  affairs  of  a  state  or  nation  ;  as,  the  Minis¬ 
ter,  or  Department,  of  the  Interior. 

5-  A  scene  or  viewr  of  the  interior  of  a  building, 
interior  of  a  simple  closed  curve,  that  one  of  the  two  continua 
into  which  it  divides  the  plane,  which  contains  no  suffi¬ 
ciently  distant  point.  Cf.  exterior  of  a  sirnple  closed, 
curve,  under  exterior,  n. 

in-te  ri-or'i-ty  (-5r'I-tT),  n.  State  of  being  interior, 
in-te'ri-or-ly  (Tn-te'rT-er-lT),  adv.  Internally;  inw'ardly. 
in  ter-ja'cence  i  Tn'ter-ja'sens)  )  n.  [See  interjacent.] 
in'ter-ja'cen  cy  (-ja'sdi-sT)  j  State  of  being  between  ; 
a  coming  or  lying  between  or  among  ;  intervention  ;  also, 
that  which  lies  between. 

inter-ja'cent  (-sent),  a.  [L.  interjacent ,  - entis ,  p.  pr.  of 
inlerjacere  to  lie  between  ;  inter  between  -f-  jacere  to  lie.] 
Lying  or  being  between  or  among  ;  intervening, 
in  ter-jac'u-late  (-j5k'u-lat),i\  t.  ;  -lat'ed  (-lat'ed) ;  -lat'- 
ing  (-lat'Tng).  [See  inter-  ;  ejaculate.]  To  ejaculate 
parenthetically.  —  in  ter-jac'u-la-to-ry  (-Iri-to-rT),  a. 
in'ter-ject'  (-jSkt'),  v.  t.  ;  in'ter-ject'ed  ;  in'ter-ject'ing. 
[L.  inter jectus,  p.  p.  of  interjicere  to  interject ;  inter  be¬ 
tween  jactre  to  throw.  See  jet  a  shooting  forth.]  To 
throw  in  between;  to  insert  ;  interpose  ;  interpolate, 
in  ter  ject',  v.  i.  1.  To  throw  one’s  self  between  or 
among  ;  to  come  betw  een  ;  to  interpose. 

2.  To  cross  one  another  ;  also,  to  intervene.  Ohs. 
inter-jec'tion  (-jSk'shwu),  n.  [L.  interjectio:  cf.  F.  inter¬ 
jection.  See  interject.]  1.  An  interjecting;  also,  that 
which  is  interjected;  as:  a  Act  of  uttering  exclamations; 
exclamation ;  ejaculation,  b  An  interposing  or  putting 
in  between  ;  something  interposed,  as  a  remark. 

The  interjection  of  laughing  Bacon. 

2.  Gram.  An  ejaculatory  word  or  form  of  speech,  usually 
thrown  in  without  grammatical  connection,  as  O  !  Alas! 
Ha  ha!  Heavens!  etc.  Cf.  exclamation. 

An  interjection  .  .  may  be  regarded  as  the  rudiment  of  . 
a  sentence.  But  it  is  a  contusion  of  thought  to  rank  it  among:  the 
parts  of  speech.  Lurie 

in  ter  jec'tion-al  (-ffl),  a.  1.  Thrown  ill  between  other 
w'ords  ;  parenthetical  ;  as,  an  interjectional  remark. 

2.  Pert  to,  or  of  the  nature  of,  an  interjection;  consist¬ 
ing  of  natural  and  spontaneous  exclamations;  ejaculatory. 

Certain  of  the  natural  accompaniments  of  interjectional 
speech,  such  ns  gestures,  grimaceB,  and  gesticulations,  are  re¬ 
strained  hy  civilization.  Earle. 

in  ter-jec'to-ry  (-jgk'to-n),  a.  Characterized  by  interjec¬ 
tion  ;  thrust  in  between.— in  ter  jec'to-ri-ly  (-rT-lT),  adv. 
in7 ter- join'  (-join'),  v.  t. ;  -joined'  (-joind')  ;  -join'ing. 
To  join  mutually  ;  to  unite.  Shak. 

in'ter-Joist'  (Tn'ter-joist/),  n.  Carp.  The  space  between 
tw'O  joists  ;  also,  a  middle  joist  or  crossbeam, 
in  ter-knit'  (-nTt'),  v.  t.  &  i.  To  knit  together ;  to  unite 
closely ;  to  intertwine. 

in'ter-lace'  (-las'),  v.  t.  <(*  i. ;  in'ter-laced'  (-last') ;  in'ter- 
lac'ing  (-las'Tng).  [ME.  entrelacen.  OF.  enlrel  (icier,  F. 
enlrelacer.  See  inter-  ;  lace.]  1.  To  unite  as  by  lacing 
together  ;  to  insert  or  interpose  one  thing  within  another; 
to  intertwine  ;  interweave  ;  as,  interlaced  boughs. 

2.  To  vary  or  diversify  by  alternation,  interpolation,  or  in¬ 
termixture  ;  to  alternate  ;  intersperse;  mix. 

The  epic  way  is  everywhere  interlaced  with  dialogue  Dri/den 
interlacing  arches.  Arch.,  arches,  usually  circular,  so  con 
structed  that  their  arcnivolts  in¬ 
tersect  and  seem  toJ>e  interlaced, 
in  ter  lae'er-y  (-las'er-T),  n.  Inter¬ 
laced  bands,  lines,  or  fibers, 
in  ter  la  mel'lar  (-ld-mgl'dr ;  -lXm'- 
e-ldr),  a.  Anat.  dr  Zodl.  Between 
lamellte  :  as,  the  inlerlamellar  con¬ 
nectives  in  the  gills  of  certain  mol- 
lusks. 

in/ter-Iam'i-nate  (-15m'T-nat),  v.  l. ; 

-nat'ed  (-nat'Sd);  -nat'ing  (-nat'-  Interlacing  Arches. 
Tug).  To  insert  between  laminae  ;  also,  to  arrange  in  alter¬ 
nate  lamina*.  —  In  ter-lam  i-na'tion  (-na'shftn),  n. 
in  ter-lap'  (-15p'),  r.  i.  To  lap  over  one  another, 
in  ter  lard'  (-lard'),  v.  t. ;  in'ter-lard'ed  ;  in'ter-lard'- 
ing.  [F.  entrelarder.  See  inter-;  lard.]  1.  To  alter¬ 
nate  with  layers  or  strips  of  fat ;  to  insert  lard  or  bacon  in; 
to  mix,  as  fat  meat  with  lean  ;  to  lard.  Obs.  or  R. 

2  Hence  :  To  insert  between;  to  mix  or  mingle  ;  esp.,  to 
introduce  that  which  is  foreign  or  irrelevant  into ;  as, 
to  inteidard  a  conversation  with  oaths  or  allusions. 

They  interlard  their  native  drinks  with  choice 
Of  strongest  brandy.  J  Philips. 


interference  fringe.  Optics.  = 
fringe.  [that  interferes. | 

In'ter-fer'er  (-fer'?r),  n.  One| 
ln'ter-fer'ing  (-Ing),  p.  pr.  Sr  vb 
n.  of  interfere.  —  in  ter-fer'- 
lng-ly,  adv.  —  in  ter  fer'ing- 
nese.  n. 

In  ter-fer'tile.  a.  Pint.  Capa¬ 
ble  of  interbreeding 
ln'ter-fi'bril  lar.  in  ter-fi'bril- 
la-ry,  a.  See  intek- 
In'ter-fi'brous,  a  See  inter-. 
in  ter-fi'eient  (Tn'tfr-fleh'ent), 
a.  [L.  inter ficiens,  -entis,  p  pr. 
of  interjicere  to  kill.]  Slaying  ; 
deadly.  Obs  or  Astral. 
in'ter-fiFa  men'tar.  in/ter-fil/a- 
men'ta-ry,  a.  Zodl.  Between 
filaments — specif.,  of  spaces 
in  the  gills  of  lumellibrancns. 
in  ter  ft'larC-tT'ldr),  a.  r intrr- 
-f  L.  Jilvm  thread.]  fiiol.  Be¬ 
tween  reticular  filaments  ;  ns, 
the  inter  filar,  or  ground,  sub- 
etance  of  protoplasm, 
in'ter-fil'let-ed.  a.  See  inter-. 
h^ter-fll'trate,  r.  t.  See  inter-. 


in'ter-flash'ing,  n.  See  intf.r- 
||  in'ter  flu'mi-na  no'ta  etfon'- 
tes  sa'cros.  [1..]  Among  famil¬ 
iar  streams  and  sacred  founts. 

Vergil  (Eclogues,  I.  52,  53). 
in'ter-fluve  (In'tPr-fldov  ;  243), 
n.  [inter-  -f-  L. . flurius  stream.] 
The  district  between  adjacent 
streams  flowing  in  the  same  gen¬ 
eral  direction, 
in'ter-flux,  a.  See  inter- 
in  ter-fo'li  ar.  a.  Sec  inter-. 
in  ter-fo'li  ate,  v.  t.  [inter-  -|- 
L.  folium  leaf.]  To  interleave 
(a  book).  Roy  .  [ter- I 

in  ter-fol-lic'u-lar,  a.  See  in-| 
in'ter-force  ,  71.  See  inter-. 
in  ter-fra-ter'nal,  a.  See  in¬ 
ter-. 

in/ter-fri-ca'tion.  ln'ter-fric'- 
tion.  n.  A  rubbing  together, 
in'ter-fron'tal,  a.  Anat.  Be¬ 
tween  the  frontal  bones 
in  ter  ful'gent  (Yn/ter-falrj^nt), 
n.  See  INTER-. 

in-ter'ga-to-ry.  Short  for  in- 

TER  ROGATORY.  Obs. 


in  ter-gen'er-ant,  in  ter-gen'er- 
at'ing,  a  Interbreeding.  —  in  - 
ter-gen  er-a'tion.  n. 
in'ter-gen'i-tal,  a.  Zodl.  Be¬ 
tween  the  genital  plates  ;  des¬ 
ignating  certain  small  plates  in 
echinoderms. 

in  ter-gern'  (Tn'tCr-gOrn'),  r.  i. 
[See  (jikn.J  To  snarl  in  turn 
or  at  intervals.  Obs. 
in'ter-gerture.  n.  See  inter-. 
in  ter-gilt',  a.  See  inter-. 
in  ter-gia'cial-ism  (-Yz’ni),  n. 
Geol.  The  theory  of  interglacial 
periods  —  in  ter-gla'cial-ist.  n. 
in  ter-glan'du-lar,o.  See  inter-. 
in  ter-glob'u-lar.  o.  Anat.  Des¬ 
ignating  the  minute  spaces  in 
the  peripheral  part  of  the  den¬ 
tine  of  teeth  in  which  the  rami¬ 
fications  of  the  tubules  end. 

In  ter- graft',  v.  i.  To  be  recip¬ 
rocally  capable  of  being  grafted ; 
to  become  united  by  grafting,  as 
certain  plants  [ter-. I 

in  ter-gran'u-lar.  a.  See  in-| 
hUter-group'al,  a.  See  inter-. 


in'ter-gy'ral.  a.  8ee  INTI  R- 
in'ter-nab'i-ta'tion,  n.  See  in¬ 
i' ek- 

in  ter-hae'mal.  or  -he'mal,  a. 

Zodl.  Between  thehrcmal  arches 
or  hwmal  spines. —  77.  In  fishes, 
one  of  the  bones  or  spines  ex¬ 
tending  into  the  flesh  between 
the  hannal  spines  and  support¬ 
ing  the  rays  of  the  anal  fin. 
in  ter  hem  i-spher'ic  (Tn'ter- 
hSnFT-sfCr'Tk),  a.  Anat.  Be¬ 
tween  the  brain  hemispheres. 
hUter-hy'brid-ize,  >•.  i.  See  in¬ 
ter-. 

in-te'ri-al.  a.  [Cf.  inter-,  in 
tekioh.J  Internal  Obs.  —  in- 
te'ri-al-ly,  adv  Obs. 

II  in'fe  rieur'  (fiN/ta/ryflr'),  77. 
[F.,  lit.,  interior.]  Domicile ; 
domestic  environment. 

II  in'te-rim  (I  n't  f-r  I  m),  adv 
fL.]  Meanwhile  ;  meantime 
in'ter-im  ist.  n.  An  advocate 
of  one  of  the  Interims  (see  inte¬ 
rim,  77.,  2). 

inter  im  pe'ri-al,  a.  See  inter-. 


in-ter^-na'tion.  n.  [OF.,  or  LL 
interinatio  Cf.  entire.]  Rati¬ 
fication  or  approval.  Obs.  $•  R. 
hTter-in  hi-bi'tion,  n.  See  in¬ 
ter-.  [ter-.  I 

in  ter-in-hib'i-tive,  a.  See  in- I 
in  ter-in-sert',  v.  t.  See  inter-. 
in  ter-in'su-lar,  a.  See  inter-. 
in  ter-in-volve',u.  t.  See  inter- 
in-te'ri-or-nesa.  n.  See -ness. 
in-te'ri-ous-ly,  adv.  Inwardly 
Obs.  [ter-.  | 

in  ter-ir'ri-ga'tion,  77.  See  in- | 
in  ter-is'land,  a  Sec  inter-. 
inter].  Abbr.  Interjection 
in'terdan'gle  (In'tPr-jfip'g’l), 
r.  1.  To  jangle  together.  Rare. 
in'ter-jec'tion-al-ize.  r.  t.  See 
-ize.  [tek.i  ectioxal.  I 

in  ter-jec'tion-al-ly,  of/r.  of  in-| 
in/ter-jec'tion-a-ry.  a.  Inter- 

iectorv  :  interjectional. 
in'ter-jec'tive-ness,  n.  Inter 

jecting  character.  [terjects.l 
bTter-jec'tor.  n.  One  who  in- 1 
in/ter-Jec'tur-al  (InaPr-jCk'tOr- 
0 1),  a  Interjectional. 


in  ter-junc'tion  (-jfipk'shfin), 
77.  [  L  interjvnrtus  joined  to¬ 

gether.]  Mutual  joining.  Rare. 
interkat.  +  intricate. 
in'ter-king",  77.  Interrex.  Obs. 
in  ter-knot',  u  t  To  knot  to¬ 
gether. 

in  ter-know',  v.  t  To  know 
mutually.  Rare.  —  in'ter- 
knowl'edge.  n  Rare 
in'ter-laced'  f-last'),  p.  a.  In¬ 
terlinked  ;  interwoven  ;  spec  it.. 
Her.,  intertretted  —  in'ter-lac'- 
ed-ly  (-las'Pd-lT),  adv. 
in  ter-lace'ment,  11.  See  -ment. 
in  ter  laid',  pret.  Sr  p.  p.  of  in¬ 
terlay. 

in'ter-la'que  ate.  a.  [LL  mter- 
laqneatus.  Cf.  INTERLACE.]  En¬ 
tangled.  Obs.  [ter-.I 

in  ter-lam'el-la'tion,  77.  See  in- | 
in'ter-lam'i-nar,  a.  See  inter- 
in'ter-lapse  ,  n.  Lapse  of  time 
between  events.  Rare. 
in'ter-lar-da'tion  (-1  a  r-d  ii' 
shtin),  77.  An  interlard  ini-,  of 
thing  interlarded. 


ale,  senate,  c&re,  Sra,  <fccount,  arm,  ask,  sofri  ;  eve,  $vent,  €nd,  recent,  maker;  ice,  Ill;  old,  6bey,  orb,  5dd,  s6ft,  connect ;  use,  unite,  firn,  tip,  circtfs,  n*r 

11  Foreic11  Word.  f  Obsolete  Variant  of.  -f  combined  with.  =  equals. 


INTERLARDMENT 
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INTERMISSION 


interlay'  (Yn'ter-la'),  v.  t. ;  in'ter-laid'  (-lad');  in'teu- 
lay'ino.  To  lay  or  place  among  or  between  ;  also,  to  iu- 
sert  a  layer  in  ;  as,  to  interlay  a  half-tone  block  by  putting 
an  underlay  between  the  plate  and  its-inount. 
in'ter-leaf'  (Yn'ter-lef'),  1 i.  ;  pi.  -leaves  (-levz').  [Cf.  in¬ 
terleave.]  A  leaf  inserted  between  other  leaves  ;  a  blank 
leaf  inserted  in  a  book  for  notes  or  comments  ;  also,  the 
matter  written  or  printed  on  such  leaves. 

Inter  leave'  (-lev'),  v.  t.;  -leaved'  (-levd');  -leav'ing. 
[inter-  -f  lea /.]  1.  To  insert  a  leaf  or  leaves  in  ;  to  bind 

with  blank  leaves  inserted  between  the  others,  as  a  book. 
2.  Geol.  To  interlaminate  ;  to  interstratify. 

Inter  line'  (-lln'),  v.  t. ;  -lined'  (-liud') ;  -lin'ing  (-lin'Tng). 
[inter-  -f-  line:  cf.  LL.  interlineare,  F.  interlineer ,  OF. 
entrelignier.']  1.  To  write  or  insert  between  lines  already 
written  or  printed,  as  for  correction;  to  write  or  print  some¬ 
thing  between  the  lines  of ;  as,  to  interline  a  page  or  a  book. 

2.  To  arrange  in  alternate  lines,  as  Latin  and  English. 

3.  To  mark  or  imprint  with  lines. 

A  crooked  wrinkle  interlines  my  brow.  Marlowe. 

4.  To  place  between  lines,  as  of  soldiers, 
inter  line',  v.  i.  To  insert  interlineations, 
inter  line'  (Tn'ter-lin'),  n.  A  line  between  others, 
inter  line'  (Tn'ter-lin'),  v.  t.  To  insert  a  lining  in  (a  gar¬ 
ment)  beneath  the  ordinary  lining. 

in  ter-lin'e-ar  (-lTn'e-dr),  a.  [Cf.  LL.  interlinenris ,  F.  in- 
terlineaire .]  Contained  between  lines  ;  inserted  between 
lines  already  written  or  printed ;  containing  interlineations; 
as,  an  interlinear  manuscript ;  also,  written  or  printed  in 
different  languages  or  texts  in  alternate  lines  ;  as,  an  in¬ 
terlinear  “  Ciesar.”  —  in  ter  lin'e-ar-ly,  adv. 
inter  lin'e  a-ry  (-a-rY),  a.  Interlinear.  —  //.  A  book  con¬ 
taining  interlineations.  — inter-lin'e-a-ri-ly  (-ri-lY),  adv. 
in  ter  lin'e-ate  (-at),  v.  t.  i. ;  -at'ed  (-at'gd) ;  -at'ing 
(-at'ing).  To  interline,  as  ail  instrument,  page,  or  book, 
inter  lin  e  ation  (-a'shun),  n.  Act  of  interlining ;  also, 
that  which  is  interlined. 

inter-lin'gual  (-liij'gwdl),  a.  Of  or  relating  to  two  or 
more  languages. 

inter  lin'ing  (-lin'Tng),  n.  Interlineation, 
in'ter  lin  ing  (Yn'ter-lTn'Yng),  n.  [\ inter -  1st  lining.']  A 

lining  between  the  ordinary  lining  and  the  outside  fabric 
of  a  garment. 

in  ter  link'  (-lTijk'),  v.  t.  To  link  together;  to  link, 
inter  link'  (Yn'ter-lYqk'),  n.  An  intermediate  or  connect¬ 
ing  link. 

inter-lo'bate  (-lo'bat),  a.  Geol.  Between  adjacent  lobes 
of  a  glacier  ;  as,  an  inlerlobate  moraine, 
inter  lob'U-lar  (-15b'u-lar),  a.  [inter- lobular :  cf.  F. 
inter lobulaire.']  Anat.  Between  lobules;  as,  the  interlob¬ 
ular  branches  of  the  portal  vein  in  the  liver, 
in  ter  lo'cate  (-lo'kat),  v.t.  To  place  between  ;  interpose, 
inter  lo  cation  (-lo-ka'shan),  n.  A  placing  or  coining 
between  ;  interposition  ;  also,  a  position  between  others, 
inter  lock'  (-15k'),  v.  i.  t.  ;  -locked'  (-15kt') ;  -lock'ing. 

1.  To  uuite,  engage,  or  interrelate  with  one  another  ;  to 
interlace  firmly ;  to  connect  in  one  system  ;  to  lock  into 
one  another,  as  by  overlapping  parts. 

My  lady  with  her  fingers  interlocked.  Tennyson. 

2.  Mech.  To  connect  in  such  a  way  that  the  motion  of  any 
part  is  constrained  by  another  part  or  parts;  esp.,  Rail¬ 
roads,  to  arrange  the  connections  of  (switches,  signals,  etc.) 
so  that  one  lever  cannot  be  worked  independently  of  the 
others,  but  only  so  as  to  fit  in  with  the  position  of  a  group  ar¬ 
ranged  to  act  in  any  of  various  predetermined  combinations. 

In'ter-lOCk'  (Yn'ter-lSk'),  n.  Fact  or  state  of  interlocking, 
in  ter  lo  cu'tion  (-16-ku'shan),  n.  [L.  interlocution  fr.  in- 
terloqui ,  interlocutus,  to  speak  between  ;  inter  between  -f- 
loqui  to  speak :  cf.  F.  interlocution.  See  loquacious.] 

1.  Interchange  of  speech  ;  conversation;  conference. 

2.  Specif.:  Obs.  a  Responsive  reading  or  recital,  b  A 

speech  in  reply;  a  response,  c  Mode  of  intercommuni¬ 
cation.  Or/.  E.  D. 

3.  An  interrupt! ve  utterance  ;  an  interruption  or  a  paren¬ 
thesis  ;  intermediate  argument  or  discussion. 

4.  Law.  Rare,  a  The  making  of  an  interlocutory  order 
or  decree  ;  also,  the  order  or  decree,  b  Rom.  Law.  A 
constitution  of  the  emperor  in  the  form  of  an  informal  ex¬ 
pression  of  the  imperial  wish. 

In'ter  loc'U-tor  (-15k'u-ter),  n.  [Cf.  F.  interlocuteur.~\ 

1.  One  who  takes  part  in  dialogue  or  conversation;  a  talker, 

interpreter,  or  questioner.  Jer.  Taylor. 

2.  Specif.:  Negro  Minstrels.  The  man  in  the  middle  of  the 
line,  who  questions  the  end  men. 

3.  Scots  Law.  A  judgment  or  order  of  a  court,  whether  (as 
originally)  interlocutory  or  finally  determining  the  issues. 

ln'ter-loc'u-to-ry  (-to-rY),  a.  [Cf.  LL.  interlocutor ius,  F. 
interlocutoire. ]  1.  Consisting  of,  or  having  the  nature  of, 

dialogue ;  conversational. 

Interlocutory  discourses  in  the  Holy  Scriptures.  Fiddes. 
2.  Of  or  pertaining  to  an  interlocution,  or  interruptive 
speech  or  question  ;  spoken  as  an  interlocution. 


inter-lard'ment  //.  See-MKNT. 
in'ter-lat  i-tu'di-nal,  a.  See  in¬ 
ter-. 

in  ter-leaf',  ?\  t.  =  interleave. 
in  ter-league',  v.  i.  To  league 
mutually. 

inter-leav'.  Interleave.  R.  Sp. 
inter- leavd'-  Interleaved. 

Ref.  Sp. 

In'ter-lec'tion,  n.  [inter-  4-  lec¬ 
tion.)  Consultation;  talk.  Obs. 
in  ter-li'bel,  v.  t.  To  libel  mu¬ 
tually..  [INTER-.  I 

in  ter-lig'a  men'toua.  a.  See| 
in'ter-light',  //.  See  inter-. 
in  ter-lim  i-ta'tion,  //.  See  in¬ 
ter-. 

inter-lin'e-al  (-1  Y  n'P-/l  1),  a. 

1.  =  interlinear. 

2.  Disposed  in  alternate  lines. 

—  in  ter-lin'e-al-ly,  adv. 
in'ter-lin'e-ar,  n  An  interlin¬ 
ear  translation.  Coll  or j. 

i  ...  o'ment.  n.  Sec -.went. 

(-lln'Sr),  //.  One 
who  in'  •  s. 

in  ter  lln  gv  I'tic,  a.  Mingling 
in  -  . .  l.  a.ion.  [5//. 

ir  ter  llnkt'  Interlinked.  Ref  .  I 
in  ter  lo' Par,  a.  See  inter-. 
m  ter-lo'cal,  a.  Between  locali- 
i  ter  lo'cal-ly.  adv. 

[terlocks.  I 

In  ter-lock  'er,  n.  One  that  in- 1 


in  ter-loc'u  lar  ( Yn'ti'r-ldk'fi- 
l«r),  a.  Zodl.  Between  loculi  ; 
pertaining  to  interloculi, 
in'ter  Ioc'u-Iub  (  l  as),  n. :  pi. 
-ULi(-lT).  [NL.]  Zodl.  A  space 
or  part  between  two  loculi, 
inter-loc'u-tive  (-tlv),  a.  Re¬ 
sponsive.  R.  [terlocutory.  I 
in  ter-loc'u-to-ri-ly,  m/r.  of  ix-| 

in'ter-loc'u  to-ry  < -to-rY),  n.  [Cf. 
F  interlocutoire.]  1.  Interpo¬ 
lated  remark.  Obs. 

2.  An  interlocutory  order,  de¬ 
cree,  etc.  R.  [teri.ocutor.I 

in  ter-loc'u-tress.  of  in- I 

inter-loc'u-trice  (-trYs),  n.  [F.] 
Interlocutress.  [tress,  j 

in  ter-loc'u-trix,  n.  Interlocu-| 
in  ter-lo-pa'tion  (-lo-pa'sh?7n ), 
n  An  interloping.  Obs.  [ Obs.  | 
in  ter-lope',r.  t.  To  interpolate.  | 
inter-lu'cate.  r.  t.  [L.  inferht- 
catus,  p.  p.  of  interlncare ;  infer 
between  +  /w.r,  lucis,  light.]  To 
let  in  light  upon,  as  by  cutting 
away  branches  ;  also,  to  thin  out 
the  branches  of.  Obs.  or  R. 
in'ter-lu  ca'tion  (Yn'tPr-lfl-ka'- 
shiZn),  ».  [L.  inter lucatio.]  Act 
of  thinning  a  wood  to  let  in 
light.  Rare. 

in  ter-lu'en  cy,  n.  [L.  mter- 
luens ,  p.  pr.,  Mowing  between.] 
A  flowing  between.  Obs. 


3.  Law.  Intermediate ;  not  final  or  definitive ;  made  or 
done  during  the  progress  of  an  action,  as  an  order,  sen¬ 
tence,  decree,  or  judgment ;  also,  of  or  relating  to  such  an 
intermediate  order,  decree,  etc. 

In  ter  lope'  (Tn'ter-lop'),  v.  i.  ;  in'ter-loped'  (-lopt/) ;  in'- 
ter-lop'ing  (-lop'Tng).  [Prob.  fr.  inter-  -j-  a  dial,  form 
{lope)  of  leap.  Or/.  E.  D.  This  dial,  form  is  prob.  of  Scand. 
origin,  cf.  Icel.  hlaupa.  See  leap;  cf.  elope.]  To  run 
between  parties  and  intercept  without  right  the  advantage 
that  one  should  gain  from  the  other  ;  to  traffic  without  a 
proper  license  ;  to  intrude  ;  to  intermeddle, 
in'ter-lop'er  (Tn'ter-lop'er ;  277),  n.  One  who  interlopes  ; 
orig.,  a  trader  trespassing  on  the  rights  or  charters  of 
others ;  hence,  an  unlawful  intruder  on  a  property,  sta¬ 
tion,  or  office  ;  one  who  interferes  wrongfully  or  officiously. 

Interlopers  were  persons  who,  not  being  members  of  the  com¬ 
panies  chartered  by  the  crown,  nor  having  a  license  lrom  them, 
traded  on  their  own  account  to  the  countries  to  which  the  com¬ 
panies  had  the  sole  trade.  Diet,  if  Pol.  Kcon. 

Syn.  —  See  intruder. 

in'ter-lu'cent  (-lu'sent),  a.  [L.  interlucens ,  p.  pr.  See  in¬ 
ter-  ;  lucent.]  Shining  between, 
in'ter  lude  (Yn'ter-lud),  n.  [ME.  enterlude,  LL.  interlu- 
dium  ;  L.  inter  between  -f-  ludus  play,  fr.  ludere  to  play. 
See  ludicrous.]  1.  An  entertainment  of  a  light  or  farcical 
character  introduced  between  the  acts  of  the  old  mystery 
and  morality  plays  or  forming  a  feature  of  a  festival,  fete, 
or  the  like  ;  hence,  one  of  the  farces  or  comedies  to  which 
these  entertainments  gave  rise,  belonging  to  the  transition 
that  led  up  to  the  Elizabethan  drama  ;  also,  formerly,  any 
popular  drama. 

2-  A  performance  or  entertainment  between  the  acts  of 
a  play ;  hence,  any  irrelevant  change  or  happening  in  a 
course  of  events  likened  to  a  play.  “  Dreams  are  but 
interludes  .  .  .  when  monarch  reason  sleeps.”  Dry  den. 

3.  Music.  A  short  piece  of  instrumental  music  played  be¬ 
tween  the  parts  of  a  song  or  cantata,  the  acts  of  a  drama, 
or  the  parts  of  a  church  service  ;  esp.,  in  church  music,  a 
short  passage  played  by  the  organist  between  the  stanzas 
of  a  hymn,  or  in  German  chorals  after  each  line. 

4.  An  intervening  or  interruptive  space,  feature,  or  event. 

Salt  marshes  with  interludes  of  sterile  meadow.  Swinburne. 

in'ter  lude,  v.  i.  To  act  an  interlude ;  also,  to  occur  as  an 
interlude.  Rare. 

in'ter-Iud  ed  (-lud'Sd),  a.  Inserted  in  the  manner  of  an 
interlude  ;  having  or  containing  interludes, 
in'ter  lud  er  (-lud'er),  n.  All  actor  in  an  interlude, 
in  ter  lu'di  al  (-lu'dl-dl),  a.  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  resem¬ 
bling,  an  interlude. 

in  ter-lu'nar  (-lu'ndr)  j  a.  Relating  to  the  interval  between 
in  ter-lu'nar-y  (-T)  J  old  and  new  moon,  when  the  moon 
is  invisible. 

in  ter-lu  na'tion  (-lu-na'shiin),  n.  [See  lunation.]  The 
interlunar  period  ;  fig.,  any  dark  period, 
in'ter-mar'riage  (-mKr'Tj),  n.  1.  Connection  by  marriage  ; 
esp.,  reciprocal  marriage  ;  giving  and  taking  in  marriage, 
as  between  two  families,  tribes,  castes,  or  nations. 

2.  Consanguineous  marriage  or  breeding  ;  inbreeding, 
in  ter  mar'ry  (-m5r'T),t/.  i.  &t.  /-mar'ried  (-Td)  ;  -mar'ry- 
ing.  To  marry ;  —  said  of  a  couple  or  of  one  of  the  con¬ 
tracting  parties ;  commonly,  to  become  connected  by 
marriage  between  their  members  ;  to  give  and  take  mutu¬ 
ally  in  marriage  ;  —  said  of  families,  ranks,  castes,  etc. 
in  ter-max-il'la  (Tn'ter-mSk-sTl'd),  n. ;  pi.  -lm  (-e).  Anat. 

cfc  Zodl.  A  premaxillary  bone, 
in' ter- max'll dar  (-mSk'sT-ldr)  1  a.  Anal.  «(•  Zodl.  a 

in  ter  max'il-la  ry  (-m5k'sT-la-rT)  j  Between  the  maxil¬ 
lary  bones,  or  between  the  maxilbe.  b  Of  or  pertaining 
to  the  intermaxillae.  —  n.  An  intermaxilla, 
ln'ter-med'dle  (-m5d'’l),  v.  t. -med'dled  (-’Id) ;  -med'- 
dling  (-ling).  [ME.  entremedlen ,  entermellen,  to  mix  to¬ 
gether,  OF.  entremedler ,  entremeller,  entremesler ,  F.  en- 
tremeler.  See  inter-;  meddle.]  To  intermix ;  to  mingle ; 
to  enter  into  ;  also,  to  interpose.  Obs. 

Many  other  adventures  are  intermeddled.  Spenser. 
in'ter  med'dle,  v.  i.  To  meddle  with  the  affairs  of  others  ; 
to  meddle  officiously  ;  to  interpose  or  interfere  improperly; 
to  mix  or  meddle  (with). 

Syn.  —  Interpose,  interfere. 

in  ter-med'dler  (-ler),  n.  1.  One  who  meddles  with  affairs  ; 
esp.,  one  who  intrudes  iuto  the  affairs  of  others. 

2  An  intermediary  ;  also,  an  interloper.  Obs. 
in'ter-mede  (Tn'ter-med),  7i.  [F.  interniede ,  fr.  L.  inter 

between  -J-  medius,  ad  j.,  middle;  cf.  It.  ini  ermedio.  Cf. 
INTERMEZZO.]  1.  =  INTERMEDIUM.  Obs. 

2  An  intermezzo;  an  interlude  between  the  acts  of  a 
play  or  an  opera.  Obs. 

in'ter-me'di-a-cy  (  me'dT-d-sY),  n.  [From  intermediate.] 
Fact  or  state  of  being  intermediate  or  of  serving  as  a  me¬ 
dium  ;  intermediate  condition  or  agency, 
in  ter  me'di-al  (-al),  a.  [L.  intermedius.']  1.  Interme¬ 
diary  ;  intermediate.  “  Inlermedial  colors.”  Evelyn. 
2.  Acting  between  ;  serving  as  a  medium. 


in'ter-me'dl-a-ry  (Tn'ter-me'dT-a-rT),  a.  [Cf.  F.  intermS- 
diaire.]  1.  Lying,  coming,  or  done,  between  ;  intermed¬ 
iate  ;  as,  an  intermediary  project. 

2.  Acting  or  capable  of  acting  between,  or  as  a  mediating 
agent  or  agency. 

intermediary  amputation,  Surg.,  an  amputation  for  injury 
performed  after  suppuration  and  inflammation  have  set 

m.  — i.  body.  Physiol.  Chem.  See  side-chain  theory. 

in  ter-me'di-a  ry,  n. ;  pi.  -ries  (-rtz).  1.  One  that  is  in¬ 
termediate  ;  an  interagent ;  a  go-between  ;  he^ce,  that 
which  serves  as  a  medium  or  means;  mediating  agency. 

England  was  ucting  only  as  an  intermediary.  Atlantic  Monthly. 
2.  An  intermediate  form,  stage,  or  product, 
in  ter  me'di-ate  (-me'dT-at),  a.  [Cf.  F.  intermediate 
Lying  or  being  in  the  middle  place  or  degree ;  between 
extremes  or  limits ;  coming  or  done  between  ;  intervening  ; 
interjacent;  as,  an  intermediate  space;  intermediate  colors, 
intermediate  battery,  Far.,  on  some  battleships,  the  guns  of 
from  4  to  7  in.  caliber,  inclusive,  usually  included  in  the 
main  battery.  In  most  recent  battleships  the  intermediate 
battery  is  omitted.  —  i.  cylinder.  See  compound  engine.  — 

1.  disk,  Anat.,  in  striated  muscle,  a  disk  or  membrane  as¬ 
sumed  to  be  indicated  by  a  thin  dark  line  which  divides 
each  light  disk  into  two  thinner  disks.  It  is  also  called 
Krause’s  membrane.  — i.  goods.  See  producers’  goods.  —  i. 
policies,  Lije  Insurance,  policies  written  in  regions  where 
the  mortality  experience  lies  between  the  death  rate  in 
hot  climates  and  that  in  temperate  regions.  —  i.  state, 
Theol.,  the  state  of  the  soul  between  bodily  death  and  its 
final  state  after  the  resurrection  or  last  judgment.  —  i.  tie. 
Arch.  —  INTERTIE. 

in  ter  me'di-ate.  n.  1.  Something  intermediate  ;  a  term, 
member,  or  quality  intervening  between  others  of  a  series. 

2.  One  w  ho  acts  between  ;  a  mediator  or  an  intermediary. 

3.  Math.  A  syzygetic  function  of  two  qualities  of  the  same 
degree. 

in  ter  me'di-ate  (-at),  v.  i.  ;  -me'di-at'ed  (-at'Sd);  -me'di- 
at'ing  (-at'ing).  To  come  between  ;  to  intervene  ;  to  in¬ 
terpose  ;  also,  to  act  as  intermediate  agent ;  to  mediate, 
ln  ter-me  di  a'tion  (-a'slrnn),  n.  Act  of  coming  between  ; 
intervention ;  interposition. 

in  ter  me'di  um  (-fim),  n. ;  L.  pi.  -media  (-dY-a).  [NL., 
neut.  of  L  intermedius  intermediate.]  1.  Intermediate 
space  or  time  ;  an  interval ;  also,  that  which  occupies  such 
time  or  space ;  specif.,  a  musical  interlude.  Obsoles. 

2.  An  intervening  agent  or  instrument ;  an  intermediary. 

3.  Zodl.  The  bone  or  cartilage  situated  between  the  radiale 
and  ulnare  in  the  carpus,  and  between  the  tibiale  and 
fibulare  in  the  tarsus.  It  corresponds  to  the  lunar  in  the 
carpus,  and  to  a  part  of  the  astragalus  in  the  tarsus  of 
man  and  most  mammals. 

in-ter'ment  (Yn-tfir'ment),  n.  [ME.  enterment ,  F.  enteiTe- 
ment.  See  inter,  v.  t .]  Act  or  ceremony  of  depositing  a 
dead  body  in  the  earth  ;  burial  ;  sepulture  ;  inhumation. 

II  in  ter-mez'zo  (Yn'ter-mSd'zo),  n. ;  It.  pi.  -mezzi  (-ze). 
[It.  See  intermede.]  a  A  short  and  light,  sometimes  bur¬ 
lesque  piece,  dramatic  or  otherwise,  introduced  between 
the  acts  of  serious  drama  or  opera.  It  was  the  beginning 
of  comic  opera,  b  Music.  A  short  piece  to  be  played 
in  an  interval  of  an  extended  musical  work ;  a  piece  of 
similar  character,  but  played  independently, 
in  ter'mi-na-ble  (Yn-tfir'mY-nd-b’l),  a.  [L.  inlerminabilis  : 
cf.  F.  interminable.  See  terminate.]  Without  termina¬ 
tion  ;  admitting  no  limit ;  boundless;  endless;  wearisome¬ 
ly  protracted  ;  as,  interminable  sufferings. 

That  wild  interminable  wnete  of  waves.  Grainger. 
Syn.  —  Boundless,  endless,  limitless,  illimitablel  immeas¬ 
urable,  unmeasured,  measureless,  infinite,  unlimited. 

— in-termi-na-bil'i-ty  (-bYl'T-tl),  in-ter'mi-na-ble-ness, 

n.  —  In  ter'mi  na^bly,  adv. 

ln-ter'mi-nate  (-ntt),  a.  [L.  interminalus ;  in-  not  -j-  ter- 
minalus,  p.  p.  of  terminare  to  terminate.]  Without  end  ; 
boundless.  “  A  sleep  in  terminate.”  Chapman. 

interminate  decimal.  Math.,  a  number  expressed  or  ex¬ 
pressible  not  exactly,  but  to  any  required  degree  of  exact¬ 
ness,  in  an  endless  succession  of  tenths,  hundredths,  etc. ; 
as  \  =  0.1428571  .  .  .  ,  n  =  3.14159  .  .  . 
in  ter  mine'  (Yn'ter-mln'),  v.  t. ;  -mined'  (-mind');  -min'- 
ing  (-mln'Yng).  To  intersect  or  penetrate  with  mines, 
in'ter-min'gle  (-mlq'g’l),  v.  t.  i. ;  -gled  (-g’ld);  -glino 
(-gltng).  To  mingle  or  mix  together ;  to  intermix. 

Barty  and  faction  will  intermingle.  Swift. 

in  ter-min  is-te'ri-um  (Yn'ter-mtn'Ys-te'rY-um),  n.  [inter- 
-f-  L.  ministerium  ministry  ;  formed  after  analogy  of  inter¬ 
regnum.]  The  period  between  two  ministries, 
in  ter-mis'sion  (-mYsh'an),  n.  [L.  intermissio :  cf.  F.  in¬ 
termission.  See  intermit.]  1.  Act  or  state  of  intermitting, 
or  state  of  being  intermitted  ;  interruption  or  break  ;  dis¬ 
use  or  discontinuance. 

Words  borrowed  of  antiquity  .  .  .  out  of  their  intennission  do 
win  to  themselves  a  kind  of  gracelike  newness.  B.  Jonson. 

2.  Cessation  for  a  time  ;  an  intervening  period  of  time  ; 
an  interval ;  a  temporary  pause  ;  as,  to  labor  w  ithout  inter¬ 
mission  ;  an  intermission  of  ten  minutes. 

Rest  or  intermission  none  I  find.  Milton. 

3.  Med.  The  temporary  cessation  or  subsidence  of  a  fever; 


in'ter-lune  (Tn't5r-l0n),  7/.  [L. 
wterlunium .  cf.  F.  interlune.] 
Interlunation  Poetic. 
in  ter-lu'so-ry  (-la'sA-rt),  a.  [L. 
intrrhisns ,  p.  p.  of  interludere 
to  play  between.]  Playing  be- 
tween  or  intermittently*.  Rare. 
in'ter  ly'ine.  a.  See  inter-. 
in'ter-mam'mil-la-ry,  a.  See 

INTER-. 

in  ter-man-dib'u-lar,  a.  Anat 
a  Between  the  mandibles,  b 
Interramal.  [TER-.I 

in  ter-ma  no'ri-al,  a.  See  in-! 
in  ter-mar'riage-a-ble,  a.  See 

-ABLE. 

in'ter-mas'toid,  a.  Between 
the  mastoid  processes, 
in  ter-mean  ,  n.  Something 
intermediate  ;  interlude.  Obs. 
intermeasour,  n.  Prob.,  inter¬ 
mission.  Obs.  Scot. 
in  ter- me 'ate.  v.  i.  [L.  inter- 
m<"«/-e*.]  To  go  or  flow  between. 
Obs  —  in'ter-me-a'tion, //.  Obs. 
in  ter  med' dle-ment,  //.  See 

-M  ENT. 

in  ter-med'dle-Bome,  a.  See 

-soM  e.  — med'dle-some-ness,  n. 
in  ter-med'dling.  p.  pr.  &•  vb.  n. 
of  i  n  t  k  k  m  e  i>  i>  I.  e.  —  in' ter¬ 
med  'dling-ly,  adv. 
in  ter  merdi-ae  (Tn'ter-me'dT-e), 
n.pl.  [NL.,  fr.  L  intermedius 


intermedial.]  Zodl.  The  middle 
pair  of  tail  feathers  of  a  bird, 
in  ter- me'di-al,  7t.  An  inter¬ 
mediary.  Obs. 

inter-me'di-an,  inter-me'di- 
ant.  a.  Intermediate.  Obs. 
in  ter-me'di-ate,/ov/>.  Between 
(two  events  or  acts) ;  —  com¬ 
monly  in  legal  usage, 
in  tef-me'di-ate-ly,  adv.  of  IN¬ 
TERMEDIATE.  [-NESS.  I 

in  ter-me'di  ate-ness.  v.  See| 
in  ter-me'di-a  tor,  u.  Mediator, 
in  ter  me'di-a-to-ry,  a.  Media¬ 
tory. 

in  ter  me  di-et'to  (Yn'tPr-me'dT- 
Pt'd),  n.  [It.]  A  short  inter¬ 
im!. •  or  intermede. 
hPter-me'di-ous  (-us),  a.  (L. 
intermedins.]  Intermediate.  R. 
—  in  ter-me'di-ous-ly.  adv.  R. 
in  ter-med'l.  Intermeddle.  R.  S. 
in  ter-mell'.  v.  i.  A*  t.  [See  in¬ 
termeddle]  To  intermeddle; 
intermix.  Obs.  [Obs.  I 

in  ter-mell', n.  Melee;  combat. | 
in'ter-melt',  v.  ».  See  inter-. 
in' ter-mem'bral.  a.  Anat.  Be¬ 
tween  members  or  limbs, 
in^er-mem'bra-nous,  a.  Anat. 
Within  a  membrane  See  ossi¬ 
fication. 

UPter-me-nin'ge  al  (In'tPr-m?- 
nln'jC-al),  a.  Anat  Between 


the  meninges. 

In'ter  men'stru  al.  a  ,  in'ter- 
men'tal,  a.  See  inter-. 
in'ter-men'tion.  v.  t.  To  men¬ 
tion  among  other  things ;  to 
mention  casually.  <  . 

in  ter-mer-cu'ri-al,  in'ter-mer- 
cu'ri  an,  a.  Astron.  Intramer¬ 
curial.  [mesenteric.  R.  [ 

In  ter-mes'en-te'ri  al,  a.  Inter- 1 
in  ter  mes  en-ter'ic,  a.  Zodl. 
Between  mesenteries, 
in'ter-mesh',  r.  i  Mach  To 
mesh  or  gear  with  one  another. 
in'ter-me68.  +  enthemess. 
in  ter-mes'sage.  n.  A  message 
between  persons  or  places.  — 
in  ter-me8'sage.  v.  t.  —  in  ter- 
mes'sen-ger,  //.  Rare. 
in'ter-met  a-car'pal,  a.  See 
inter-  [inter-.  I 

in  ter-met'a-mer'ic,  a.  See! 
in  ter-met'a-tar'aal,  a.  See 

INTER-. 

intermete.  f  entermete. 
in  ter-mew'  (Yn'tfr-mn'),  v.  i. 
[OF.  entremui  half-molted.  See 

ENTER-;  MEW  to  molt.]  Fal¬ 
conry.  To  mew,  or  molt,  while 
in  confinement. 

in'ter-mewed'  (-mod'), a.  Fal¬ 
conry.  Having  moltea,  but  not 
yet  a  white  hawk  ;  also,  having 
molted  in  confinement. 


in'ter-mew'er  (-mQ'?r),  n.  Fal¬ 
conry.  An  intermewed  hawk, 
intermicate.  v.  i.  [L.  intermi - 
care.]  To  shine  between.  Obs. 
—  in'ter-mi-ca'tion,  n.  Obs. 
in'ter  mi-gra'tion  (Yn'tdr-ml- 
gra'sh/7n),  n.  See  INTER-. 
in-ter'mi-na-ble-nesB,  n.  See 

-NESS. 

in-ter'mi  nant  ( Y  n-t  0  r'm  Y- 
nrtnt),  a.  [/7/-not  +  L.  termi- 
nans,  - antis ,  p.  pr.]  Boundless, 
ln-ter'mi-nate,  v.  f.  [L.  inter- 
minatus ,  p.  p.  of  interminari ; 
inter  between  -f  minari  to 
threaten.]  To  menace.  Obs. — 
in  ter-mi-na'tion,  n.  Obs. 
inter 'mi-nated  (Yn-tQr'mY- 
nat'tfd),  a.  Interminate.  Obs. 
in'ter-min'gle  dom  (Yn'tSr- 
inYr),g'l-d?/m),  v.  See  -dom. 
in  ter-min'gle-ment.  n.  See 

-MENT. 

|i  in  ter'mi-nis  [I..]  In  terms; 
in  so  many  words  :  definitely, 
in  ter  min  is-te'ri  al,  a.  See 

INTER-. 

in  ter-mise',  n.  [See  enter- 
m  i  s  k  .  ]  Intervention.  Obs. 
in'ter-miss'.  n.  TL.  intermis- 
sus.]  Interval.  Ons 
in'ter-mis'gion.  n.  (From  in¬ 
termit  to  entermete.]  Inter¬ 
vention.  Obs. 


food,  'cot ;  out,  oil ;  chair  ;  go  ;  sing,  ii)k  :  ♦hen,  thin ;  nature,  verdure  (250) ;  K  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144) ;  boN ;  yet ;  zh  _  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to§§  in  Guide. 

Full  explanations  of  Abbreviations,  Signs,  etc.,  i  mined  Intel  j'  precede  the  \  ocnbulary. 


INTERMISSIVE 
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INTERNECINE 


the  space  of  time  between  the  paroxysms  of  a  disease.  In¬ 
termission  is  entire  cessation,  as  disting,  from  remission. 
Syn.  —  Interval,  pause,  rest,  interruption,  cessation, 
in'ter-mis'slve  (Tn'ter-mTs'Tv),  a.  Having  temporary  ces¬ 
sations;  not  continual ;  intermittent.  “  Intermissive  mis¬ 
eries.”  S/iak.  ”  Inter  missive  wars.”  Howell. 

In  ter  mit'  (-mlt'),  v.  t.  ;  in'ter-mit'ted  ;  in'ter-mit'ting. 
[L.  inter m i iter e ;  inter  between  -|-  mittere ,  missum ,  to 
send  :  of.  ME.  entremeten  to  busy  (one’s  self)  with,  F.  s'en- 
tremettre.  See  missile.]  1.  To  cause  to  cease  for  a  time, 
or  at  intervals ;  to  discontinue  ;  interrupt ;  suspend. 

Pray  to  the  gods  to  intermit  the  plague.  Shak. 

I  have  intermitted  his  transcript  of  Merlin,  and  set  him  to  work 
on  Otuel,  of  which  1  send  a  specimen.  Scott. 

2.  To  omit ;  to  pass  by  or  over.  Ohs. 

3.  Obs.  a  To  concern  (one’s  self),  b  To  interpose  ;  admit ; 
intromit. 

4.  To  cause  to  be  intermittent,  as  an  electric  spark, 
ln'ter-mit',  V.  i.  1.  To  cease  for  a  time  or  at  intervals ;  to 

be  intermittent,  as  a  fever. 

2.  To  intermingle  or  be  concerned  (with).  Obs. 
In'ter-mit'ted  (-mTt'Sd),  p.  a.  Interrupted;  broken  off 
temporarily.  —  in'ter-mit'ted-ly,  adv. 
ln'ter-mit'tence  (-cns),  n.  [Cf.  F.  intermilten.ee."]  Act  or 
state  of  intermitting  ;  intermission  ;  break  ;  alternation, 
in  ter  mit'ten-cy  (-en-sl),  n.  Intermittent  condition  or 
character  ;  intermittence. 

In  ter  mit'tent  (-ent),  a.  [L.  intermittens ,  - entis ,  p.  pr.  of 
intermittere :  cf.  F.  intermittent.']  Coming  and  going  at 
intervals  ;  alternating  ;  recurrent ;  periodic, 
intermittent  current,  Elec.,  a  current  that  flows  and  ceases 
to  flow  at  regular  or  irregular  intervals,  but  is  not  reversed 
in  direction  as  is  an  alternating  current.  —  i.  fever,  Med.,  a 
form  of  fever  in  which  there  is  a  fall  of  temperature  to  the 
normal  point  at  periodical  intervals;— applied  particularly 
to  malarial  fevers.  See  fever.  —  i.  gearing,  Mach .,  gearing 
which  receives,  or  produces,  intermittent  motion.  —  i.  hem- 
isystole.  See  HEMISYSTOLB.  —  1.  light.  See  lighthouse, 
Note.  —  i.  pulse.  Med.,  abnormal  condition  of  the  pulse 
marked  by  occasional  omission  of  a  cardiac  beat.  —  i.  spring, 
a  spring  which  flows  intermittently,  esp.  one  whose  action 
apparently  results  from  the  connection  of  the  spring  with  a 
natural  reservoir  by  a  passage  having  the  form  of  a  siphon. 
ilFter-mit'tent,  n.  Med.  All  intermittent  fever, 
in  ter  mis'  (Tn'ter-mTks'),  v.  t.  dr  i. ;  -mixed'  (-mTkst')  or 
-mixt' ;  -mix'ing.  [Cf.  L.  inter mixtus,  p.  p.  of  inter mis- 
cere.  See  inter-  ;  mix.]  To  mix  together  ;  to  intermingle  ; 
as,  smiles  intermixed  with  tears. 

in  ter  mix'ture  (-mTks'tur),  n.  1.  Act  of  intermixing,  or 
state  of  being  intermixed  ;  also,  a  mass  formed  by  mix¬ 
ture  ;  a  mass  of  ingredients  mixed. 

2-  Admixture;  an  additional  ingredient. 

In  this  height  of  impiety  there  wanted  not  an  intermixture  of 
levity  and  folly.  liacon. 

in  ter  mon'tane  (-mbn'tan),  a.  [ inter -  -f  L.  mons ,  montis , 
mountain.]  Between  mountains  ;  as,  intermontane  soil, 
in'ter-mo'tlon  (-mo'slmn),  n.  Relative  motion  between 
things  ;  also,  motion  between  places, 
in  ter-mun'dane  (-mtln'dan),  a.  Being  between  worlds  or 
orbs.  “  Intermundane  spaces.”  Locke. 

inter-mu'ral  (-mu'ral),  a.  [Cf.  L.  intermuralis.]  Be¬ 
tween  walls. 

in'ter  mu  ta'tion (-mfi-ta'shun), n.  Interchange;  mutual 
or  reciprocal  change. 

in  tern'  (Tn-tGrn'),  a.  [L.  intemus:  cf.  F.  interne.  See 
internal.]  Internal.  Archaic. 
in-tern',  V.  t. ;  in-terned'  (-tGrnd') ;  in-tern'ing.  [See  in¬ 
tern,  a.]  1.  To  enter  into  ;  to  become  one  with.  Obs. 

2  [F.  internet'.]  To  put  for  safe  keeping  in  the  interior 
of  a  place  or  country  ;  to  confine  to  one  locality  ;  as,  to  in¬ 
tern  a  vessel  which  has  fled  for  refuge  to  a  neutral  port, 
ln-ter'nal  (Tn-tQr'nal),  a.  [L.  interims ,  fr.  in  in.  See  in.] 

1.  Within  any  limit  or  surface ;  inclosed;  inward;  inte¬ 
rior; —  opposed  to  external;  as,  the  internal  parts  of  a 
body,  or  of  the  earth  ;  also,  designating  that  which  is  to  be 
inwardly  taken  or  applied  ;  as,  internal  stimulant. 

2.  Derived  from,  or  dependent  on,  the  thing  itself;  be¬ 
longing  to  the  mutual  relations  of  the  parts  of  a  thing  ;  in¬ 
trinsic  ;  inherent  ;  as,  the  internal  evidence  of  the  divine 
origin  of  the  Scriptures. 

The  internal  rectitude  of  our  actions  in  the  sight  of  God.  Royers. 

3.  Pertaining  to  its  own  affairs  or  interests;  esp.  :  Of  a 
country  or  state,  etc.,  domestic,  as  opposed  to  foreign  ;  as, 
internal  trade  ;  internal  troubles  or  war  ;  specif.,  pertain¬ 
ing  to  or  designating  the  administrative  functions  and 
duties  of  a  government  performed  in  furthering  the  wel¬ 
fare  of  its  citizens  (see  domestic)  ;  also  (esp.  in  the  United 
States),  designating,  or  pertaining  to,  the  revenue  (often 
called  inland  revenue)  derived  from  its  taxes  and  from  its 
duties  on  domestic  commerce,  trade,  industries,  etc. 

4.  Designating  a  student  in  a  college  of  a  university,  as 
distinguished  from  one  merely  examined  by  it.  Oxf.  E.  D. 

6-  Pertaining  to  the  inner  being  or  consciousness  ;  spirit¬ 
ual  ;  as,  the  internal  law. 

With  our  Savior,  internal  purity  is  everything.  Paley. 
6.  Psychol.  Existing  solely  in  the  individual  conscious¬ 
ness,  as  direct  and  immediate  experience  ;  appearing  as  a 
part  of  conscious  life  and  capable  of  being  conveyed  from 
one  individual  to  another  only  indirectly,  as  by  speech  or 
some  form  of  representation. 

7-  Anat.  Near  the  inside  of  the  body;  as,  the  internal 
oblique  muscle  of  the  abdomen  ;  toward  the  mesial  plane  ; 
as,  the  internal  condyle  of  the  humerus. 

Syn.  —  Interior,  inward,  inside,  inland.  See  inner. 
internal  circuit,  Elec.,  that  part  of  a  circuit  which  is  within 
the  generator.  —  1. -combustion  engine.  See  internal-combus¬ 
tion,  a.  —  i.  compensation.  See  tartaric  acid.  —  1.  cutaneous 
nerve,  Anat.,  either  of  two  branches  of  the  brachial  plexus 
which  are  distributed  to  the  integument  of  the  arm.  — i. 
friction.  See  friction,  n .,  2.— i.  gear,  Mach.,  a  gear  in  which 
the  teeth  project  inward  from  the  rim.  — i.  hiatus.  See 
hiatus,  n.,  2.  —  i.  mammary  artery,  a  branch  of  the  sub¬ 
clavian  artery  of  each  side  which  runs  down  along  the  an¬ 
terior  wall  of  the  thorax,  resting  against  the  costal  carti¬ 
lages.  The  i.  mammary  veins,  which  accompany  them,  open 
into  the  innominate  veins.  —  i.  maxillary  artery,  Anat.,  the 
larger  of  the  two  terminal  branches  of  the  external  carotid 


artery.  It  supplies  the  deep  structures  of  the  face.  —  inter¬ 
nal  navigation.  =  inland  navigation.  —  !,  necessity.  See 
necessity.  —  i.  porch,  a  vestibule  or  lobby.  Cf.  narthex.  — 

1.  respiration,  Physiol.,  interchange  of  oxygen  and  carbonic 
acid  between  the  cells  of  the  body  and  the  fluid  blood 
plasma  bathing  them.  Gamyee.  —  i.  safety  valve.  =  safety 
valve.  —  i.  secretion,  Physiol.,  a  specific  substauce  pro¬ 
duced  in  a  gland  and  given  up  to  the  blood  or  lymph. 
Many  of  the  substances  so  formed,  as  in  the  thyroid  and 
suprarenal  glands,  such  as  iodothyrin  and  epinephrin, 
are  of  great  importance.  —  i.  sense,  i.  speech.  See  inner 
sense,  inner  speech.  —  i.  work,  Physics,  work  done  in  in¬ 
creasing  the  kinetic  energy  of  the  molecules  of  a  body  by 
producing  intramolecular  vibrations,  rotations,  or  defor¬ 
mations,  or  done  against  the  molecular  forces  in  the  body ; 
also,  work  done  at  the  expense  of  the  kinetic  energy  of  the 
molecules  or  by  the  molecular  forces.  Cf.  external  work. 

in-ter'nal  (Tu-tGr'nal),  n.  l  a  pi  The  internal  organs 
of  the  body,  b  A  medicine  to  be  taken  internally.  Obs. 

2.  The  inner  or  essential  nature  or  quality  ;  also,  the  inner, 
spiritual  nature  ;  the  soul. 

in-ter'nal-com-bus'tion,  a.  Mach.  Designating,  or  per¬ 
taining  to,  any  engine  (called  an  internal— combustion 
engine)  ill  which  the  heat  or  pressure  energy  necessary  to 
produce  motion  is  developed  in  the  engine  cylinder,  as  by 
the  explosion  of  a  gas,  and  not  in  a  separate  chamber,  as  in 
a  steam-engine  boiler.  Cf .  explosion  engine.  The  gas  used 
may  be  a  fixed  gas,  or  one  derived  from  alcohol,  ether,  gas- 
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Diagram  showing  op¬ 
eration  of  Otto  Cycle 
I  nter mil-corn  bu  s  1 1  o  n 
Engine,  a  Inlet  Valve; 
b  Exhaust  Valve  ;  c,  d 
Cams  operating  these 
Valves  ;  e  Small  Gear 
Wheel,  and  /,  </  Large 
Gear  Wheels,  each 
having  twice  as  muny 
teeth  as  e,  composing 
the  Two-to-one  Gear, 
for  making  c  and  d  ro¬ 
tate  once  in  every  two 
revolutions  of  the  En¬ 
gine  Crank  Shaft ;  h 
Connecting  Rod ;  k 
Crank  ;  l  Spark  Plug  ; 
m  Piston,  inside  of 
which  h  is  pivoted  to 
the  Wrist  Pin.  The 
cycle  is  completed  in 
four  strokes  (see  tigs.  1 
to  4).  In  fig.  1  the  Inlet 
Valve  a  is  opened  by 
Cam  c  while  b  is  kept 
closed  and  the  explo¬ 
sive  charge  is  sucked 
into  the  Cylinder.  In 
fig.  2  both  valves  are 
kept  closed  and  the 
charge  is  compressed. 

In  fig.  3  the  charge  is 
exploded  by  a  spark  at 
the  Spark  Plug  l  at 
about  the  beginning  of 
the  stroke,  and  the 
working  stroke  takes  place,  both  valves  being  kept  shut.  In  fig.  4 
the  Exhaust  Valve  />  is  opened  by  Cam  d  while  a  is  kept  shut, 
and  the  products  of  combustion  escape  through  6. 

Diagram  showing  operation  of  a  Two-cj'cle  Internal-CombuB- 
tion  Engine,  a  Inlet  Valve 
automatically  operated  by 
suction  of  Engine  Piston  e; 
b  Crank  Chamber  ;  c  Pas¬ 
sage  connecting  b  with  in¬ 
side  of  Cylinder  ;  d  Projec¬ 
tion  on  Piston  ;  f  Exhaust 
Port  ;  y  Connecting  Rod  ; 
h  Crank  ;  k  Spark  Plug. 

The  cycle  is  completed  in 
two  strokes  (see  figs,  land 
2).  In  fig.  1  the  Piston  is 
moving  upward,  compress¬ 
ing  the  explosive  charge 
pushed  in  during  the  pre¬ 
vious  down  stroke,  and 
sucking  a  supply  of  the 
explosive  mixture  into  b 
through  a.  In  fig.  2  the 
mixture  or  charge  is  ex¬ 
ploded  in  the  cylinder  hy  a  spark  at  the  Spark  Plug,  at  about  the 
beginning  of  the  down  stroke,  and  the  working  stroke  takes  place. 
As  the  Piston  moves  downward,  it  uncovers./,  through  which  the 
products  of  combustion  escape,  being  displaced  by  a  new  charge 
which  is  forced  from  the  Crank  Chamber  by  the  down-coming 
Piston,  through  r  into  the  Cylinder,  the  Projection  d  deflecting 
the  charge  to  the  top  of  the  Cylinder,  so  as  to  more  effectually 
replace  the  exhaust  gases. 

Working  Parts  of  an  Internal-Combustion  Engine.  1,  1  Water 
Jacket;  2  Inlet 
Valve;  3  Inlet 
Valve  Cham¬ 
ber  ;  4  Wrist 
Pin;  5  Piston; 

(5  Inlet  Valve 
Lifter  Rod;  7 
Connec  ting 
Rod  ;8,8Crank 
Case  ;  9  Inlet 
Valve  Cam;  10 
Inlet  Cam 
Shaft  Gear;  11 
Starting 
C  r  a  n  k  ;  12 
Crank  Shaft : 

13GeartoCam 
S  h  a  ft  s;  14 
Spark  Plug;  15 
Water  Outlet; 
lfiCombustion 
Space  ;  17  Ex¬ 
haust  Valve  ; 

18  Exhaust 
Valve  Cham¬ 
ber  ;  19  Water 
Inlet;  20.  20 
ValveSprings; 

21  Exhaust 
Valve  Lifter 
Rod;  22  Fly- 
wheel;  23 
Crank  Shaft 
B  e  a  r  i  n  g ;  24 
Exhaust 
Valve  Cam:25 
Exhaust  Cam 
Shaft  Gear. 


oline  (petrol),  naphtha,  oil  (petroleum),  etc.  There  are  three 
main  classes:  (1)  gas  engines  proper,  using  fixed  gases,  as 
coal,  blast-furnace,  or  producer  gas  ;  (2)  engines  using  the 
vapor  of  a  volatile  fluid,  as  the  typical  gasoline  (petroL  en¬ 
gine  ;  (3)  oil  engines,  using  either  an  atomized  spray  or  the 
vapor  (produced  by  heat)  of  a  comparatively  heavy  oil,  as 
petroleum  or  kerosene.  In  all  of  these  the  gas  is  mixed  with 
a  definite  arnoynt  of  air,  the  charge  is  compressed  in  the 
cylinder  and  is  then  exploded  either  by  a  fiame  of  gas 
(flame  ignition  —  now  little  used),  by  a  hot  tube  (tube  igni¬ 
tion).  or  by  an  electric  spark  (electric  ignition),  the  last  be¬ 
ing  the  usual  method  in  gasoline  engines.  See  afterburn¬ 
ing.  Gas  and  oil  engines  are  chiefly  of  the  stationary  type. 
Gasoline  engines  are  largelv  used  for  automobile  vehicles, 
boats,  etc.  Most  internal-combustion  engines  use  the 
Otto  (four-stroke)  cycle,  though  many  use  the  two-stroke 
cycle.  See  Otto  cycle,  two-cycle.  They  are  almost  uni¬ 
versally  trunk  engines  and  single-acting.  Because  of  the 
intense  heat  produced  by  the  frequent  explosions,  the  cyl¬ 
inders  must  be  cooled  by  a  water  jacket  (water-cooled)  or 
by  air  currents  (air-cooled)  to  give  the  maximum  thermody¬ 
namic  efficiency  and  to  avoid  excessive  friction  or  seizing. 

ln  ter-nal'i-ty  (Tn'ter-nXl'T-tT),  n.  State  or  quality  of  be¬ 
ing  internal,  or  within  ;  interiority. 

in  ter'nal-ly  (In-tGr'nal-T),  affu.  1.  Inwardly;  within  the 
enveloping  surface,  or  the  boundary  of  a  thing ;  within 
the  body  ;  beneath  the  surface. 

2.  Hence:  Mentally;  spiritually. 

3.  In,  or  in  respect  to,  the  inner  constitution  or  affairs  of 
anything  ;  as,  a  doctrine  internally  inconsistent. 

in  ter-na'sal  (Tu'ter-na'zul),  a.  Anat.  Between  the  nasal 
bones  or  passages  ;  as,  the  internasal  septum. 

in'ter-na'tion-al  (-nSsh'ttu-ftl),  a.  [ inter -  -f-  national] 

1.  Between  or  among  nations  or  their  citizens  ;  pertaining 
to  the  intercourse  of  nations;  participated  in  by  two  or 
more  nations;  common  to  or  affecting  two  or  more  na¬ 
tions;  as,  international  law  ;  international  commerce. 

The  international  life  of  peoples  manifests  itself  in  three  dif¬ 
ferent  ways  :  either  in  hostile  relations  (war),  in  pacific  neutral 
relations  (commerce),  or  in  sympathetic  relations  (exchange  of 
ideas  and  feelings,  leasts,  congresses,  etc.).  _  J.  Denikcr. 

2.  [.cap.]  Of  or  concerning  the  association  called  the  In¬ 
ternational,  or,  in  full,  the  International  Workingmen’s  Asso¬ 
ciation,  founded  in  London  in  1SG4  and  dissolved  in  Phila¬ 
delphia  in  1876,  Karl  Marx  being  its  moving  spirit,  and  his 
socialistic  doctrines  its  chief  motive.  Cf.  socialism. 

3-  [.cap.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  International  Code  ;  as, 
they  hoisted  an  International  “  B.” 

International  Code,  a  marine  code  adopted  by  all  the  leading 
nations,  by  the  use  of  which  vessels  can  hold  communica¬ 
tion  at  sea.  Twenty-six  flags  are  used,  nineteen  square, 
two  swallow-tailed,  and  five  pointed  pennants,  each  stand¬ 
ing  for  a  different  letter  of  the  Roman  alphabet.  There  is 
also  an  additional  triangular  code  flag,  or  answering  pen¬ 
nant.  See  Colored  Plates.  These  are  hoisted  in  various 
combinations,  each  combination  representing,  according 
to  the  code,  a  different  word,  phrase,  or  sentence.  —  i.  copy¬ 
right,  copyright  secured  by  treaty  between  nations.  —  i. 
date  line.  =  date  line.  — i.  law,  the  body  of  rules  which 
modern  civilized  nations  regard  as  binding  them  in  their 
mutual  intercourse  ;  —  called  also  public  international  law 
and  the  law  of  nations.  The  doctrines  of  international 
law  have  been  elaborated  bv  a  course  of  legal  reasoning, 
and  are  mainly  based  in  the  practice  of  Great  Britain 
and  the  United  States  on  the  customs  and  usages  of  civi¬ 
lized  nations,  treaties,  the  acts  of  the  executive  in  inter¬ 
national  matters,  statutes,  and  judicial  decisions,  esp. 
of  prize  courts.  In  the  European  continental  countries 
the  opinions  of  text  w  riters  are  also  received  as  law  to  a 
greater  or  less  extent,  but  in  British  and  American  prac¬ 
tice  they  are  only  evidence  of  what  the  law  is.  Interna¬ 
tional  law  is  now  held  to  be  a  part  of  the  common  law'  of 
the  land.  —  i.  money,  Com.,  gola.  Col/on.  —  I.  Peace  Confer¬ 
ence.  an  international  conference  of  delegates  held  at  The 
Hague  from  May  18  to  July  29,  1899,  ns  the  result  of  an  in¬ 
vitation  addressed  by  Czar  Nicholas  II.  to  the  principal 
nations  of  the  civilized  world.  The  subjects  suggested  for 
discussion  and  action  were  the  maintenance  of  a  general 
peace,  the  amelioration  of  the  hardships  of  w  ar,  and  the 
possible  reduction  of  the  military  and  naval  armaments  of 
the  world.  Several  conventions,  declarations,  and  resolu¬ 
tions  relating  to  these  matters  were  adopted,  and  the 
Hague  Tribunal  (which  see)  was  established.  A  second 
conference  was  held  in  1907  from  June  15  to  October  18. 
A  resolution  in  favor  of  obligatory  arbitration  of  certain 
differences  wras  adopted,  and  other  matters  were  approved 
but  not  adopted.  — i.  pitch.  See  pitch,  n.,  12.  —  i.  private 
law.  Law,  the  department  of  legal  science  that  has  to  do 
with  the  effect  that  one  sovereign  jurisdiction  w'ill  give  to 
the  laws  of  another  ;  —  more  often,  but  less  appropriately, 
called  private  international  lair.  Cf.  comity,  conflict  of 
laws.— i.  salute,  Mil. ,  a  salute  of  21  guns  to  a  national  flag. 

in  ter-na'tion-al.  n.  1.  [cap.]  The  International  Work¬ 
ingmen’s  Association.  See  international,  a.,  2. 

2.  A  person  having  relations  or  obligations  to  twro  nations, 
as  a  naturalized  citizen  ;  also,  a  participant  in  an  interna¬ 
tional  contest. 

ln'ter-na'tlon  al  ism  (-Tz’m),  n.  International  character, 
principles,  interests,  or  sentiments ;  also,  international 
organization,  influence,  or  common  participation. 

in  ter  na'tion  al  1st.  n.  A  specialist  in  international  law  ; 
also,  an  advocate  of  internationalism  ;  specif,  [cap.],  a 
member  of  the  International. 

In  ter-na  tion-al'i-ty  (-51'T -tT),  n.  Quality  or  state  of  being 
international. 

in'ter  na'tlon  al  ize  (-al-iz),  v.  t. ;  -ized  (-izd) ;  -iz'ino 
(-iz'Tng).  To  make  international  in  relations,  effect,  etc. 
—  in  ter  na  tlon-al-i-za'tion  (-T-za'slmn  ;  -i-za'slmn),  n. 

ln'ter-na'tion  al  ly,  adv.  In  an  international  manner; 
from  an  international  point  of  view  ;  between  different 
nations  or  their  citizens. 

in  terne'  (Tn-tGm'),  n.  [See  intern,  o.]  1.  That  which 

is  within  ;  internal  nature.  Poetic.  Mrs.  Browning. 
2.  [F.]  (E.  pron.  SN'tSrn')  Med.  A  resident  physician 

or  surgeon  in  a  hospital. 

in  ter  ne'eine  (Tn'ter-ne'sTn  ;  -sin  ;  277),  a.  [L.  interne- 
cinus  deadly,  murderous,  fr.  internecare  to  kill,  to  slaugh¬ 
ter  ;  inter  between  -f-  nerare  to  kill  ;  akin  to  Gr. 
dead.  See  necromancy.]  1.  Deadly;  destructive  of  life. 
2.  Involving,  or  accompanied  by,  mutual  slaughter  ;  mu¬ 
tually  destructive. 

Internecine  quarrels  .  .  stain  the  streets  with  blood.  Motley. 


in' ter- mist',  a.  Intermixed.  Ob* 
In'ter-mit',  v.  t.  ir  ».  [ Cf.  rn- 
termetr.J  To  intromit.  Obs. 
In  ter-mit'tent-ly,  adv.  of  in¬ 
termittent.  [termits.l 

In  ter-mit'ter.  n.  One  that  in- 1 
In  ter-mit'tlng,  />.  a.  Intermit¬ 
tent.  —  in'ter-mit 'ting-ly,  adv. 


in  ter-mix'ed-ly,  adv.  In  a 
mixed  manner.  105*. I 

In  ter-mixt'.  v.  t.  To  intermix.! 
in  ter-mixt'.  i> .  p.  of  intermix. 
—  in  ter-mixt'ly,  adv. 
in  ter-mix'tion,  n.  Intermix¬ 
ture.  Obs.  Iter-.  I 

in  ter-mabil'i-ty,  n.  See  in-| 


in  ter-mod  i-fl-ca'tion,  n.  See 

INTER-.  (.See  INTER-. I 

inter-mo-dil'llon.  n.  Arch. \ 
in  ter-mo-lec'u-lar,  a.  See  in¬ 
ter-. 

in  ter-mun'di  urn.  n.  lNL.,sing. 
of  L.  inter mundia .]  Space  be¬ 
tween  worlds.  Rare.  —  in  ter- 


mun'di-al.  -mun'di-an,  a.  Rare. 
in  ter-mure',  v.  t.  [inter-  -f  L. 
min  us  wall.]  To  wall  in.  Obs 
in  ter-mua'cu-lar.a.  See  inter-. 
—  n.  Zobl.  In  Ashes,  an  epi- 
pleural  bone. 

in  ter-mu'tu  al.  a.  Mutual.— 
in  ter-mu'tu-al-ly.  adv.  —  in'- 


ter-mu'tu-al-ness.  n.  All  Obs. 
in  ter-mu'tule,  n.  Arch.  See 
inter-. 

in  tern',  n.  =  interne,  2. 
ln-ter'nal-ize,  v.  t.  To  make 
internal,  or  subjective  —  in¬ 
ter  nal-l-za'tlon,  n. 

,  in-ter'nal-ness,  n.  See  -ness. 


in  ter-na'ri-al,  a.  See  inter- 
lnternat.  Abbr.  International, 
in  ter-na'tion  (Tn/t?r-na'sh//n), 
n.  Act  of  interning,  or  state  of 
being  interned. 

in  ter-ne'ei-a-ry  (Yn'tPr-nS'shT- 
fl-rT).  in  ter  nee 'i-nal  (-n  ?  s'T- 

nrtl),a.  Internecine.  Rare. 


ale,  senate,  c&re,  &m,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofa  ;  eve,  $vent,  €nd,  recent,  maker;  fee,  Ill  ;  old,  6bey,  orb,  5dd,  s5ft,  connect ;  use,  unite,  urn,  iip,  circus,  menu ; 
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ln'ter-neu'ral  (Tn'ter-nu'r&l),  a.  Anat.  Between  the  neu¬ 
ral  arches  or  neural  spines.  —  u.  In  fishes,  one  of  the  bones 
or  spines  which  extend  into  the  flesh  between  the  neural 
spines,  and  to  which  the  rays  of  the  dorsal  fins  are  attached. 
In  ter'no-  (ln-tGr'no-).  Combining  form  for  internal. 

In  ter-nod'al  (Tn'ter-nod'al),  a.  Of  or  pertaiuing  to  inter¬ 
nodes  ;  intervening  between  nodes  or  joints. 

In'ter  node'  (Tn'ter-nod'),  n.  [L.  internodium;  inter  be¬ 
tween  -f-  nodus  knot.]  The  interval  or  part  between  two 
nodes  (in  any  sense),  or  between  two  joints ;  a  segment, 
in  ter  nun'cial  (-nun'shal),a.  [See  internuncio.]  1.  Of 
or  pertaining  to  an  internuncio  ;  internunciary. 

2.  Physiol.  Communicating  or  transmitting  impressions 
between  different  parts  of  the  body,  as  nerves, 
in  ter  nun'ci  0  (-shT-o),  n.;  pi.  -CIOS  (-oz).  [L.  internuntius  ; 
inter  between  -f-  nuntius,  nuncius ,  messenger  :  cf.  It.  in- 
ternunzio.  See  nuncio.]  1.  A  messenger  between  two 
parties ;  a  go-between. 

2.  A  representative,  or  charge  d'affaires,  of  the  Pope  at  a 
court  or  seat  of  government  during  an  interval  when  there 
is  no  nuncio,  or  where  no  nuncio  is  sent,  usually  ranking 
next  below  a  nuncio ;  also,  formerly,  an  envoy,  esp.  the 
Austrian,  at  Constantinople.  See  diplomatic  agent. 
in'ter  0  ce-an'ic  (-o'she-Sn'Tk),  a.  Between  oceans;  con¬ 
necting  oceans;  as,  interoceanic  communication. 

In  ter  oc'u  lar  (-5k'u-lar),  a.  Between  the  eyes,  as  the 
antemiie  of  some  insects. 

in  ter  0  per'cle  (-o-pfir'k’l),  n.  Zool.  In  fishes,  the  mem¬ 
brane  bone  between  the  preopercle  and  the  branchiostegals. 

—  In  ter  o-per'cu  lar  (  ku-ldr),  a. 

in  ter  OS'CU  lant  (-5s'ku-l«nt),  a.  1.  Mutually  touching 
or  intersecting  ;  as,  interosculant  circles. 

2.  Pot.  &  Zool.  Haviug  characters  of  two  groups;  inter- 
osculating. 

in  teros'cu-late  (-lat),  v.  i. ;  -lat'ed  (-lat'Sd) ;  -lathing 
(-lat'Tng).  To  osculate  with  each  other  ;  to  intermix  ;  in¬ 
terjoin  ;  specif.,  Biol .,  of  species,  etc.,  to  have  characters 
in  common. 

in  ter  os  cu  la'tion  (-la'shwn),  n.  Act  of  interosculating, 
or  state  of  being  interosculated. 

in  ter  os'se  ous  (-5s'e-ils),  a.  Anat.  Situated  between 
bones ;  specif.,  designating  the  fibrous  membranes  con¬ 
necting  the  shafts  of  the  tibia  and  fibula,  or  the  radius  and 
ulna,  or  certain  arteries,  veins,  and  nerves  of  the  forearm  ; 
also,  designating  certain  arteries  of  the  hand  and  foot, 
which  run  along  the  interossei. 

Interosseous  muscles,  the  interossei. 

in  ter-os'se-us  (-us),  n.  ;  pi.  -SEI  (-e-i).  [NL.]  Anat.  Any  of 
certain  small  musclesarising  from  the  metacarpals  and  met¬ 
atarsals  and  inserted  into  the  bases  of  the  first  phalanges. 
In  each  hand  there  are  four  dorsal  interossei,  lying  be¬ 
tween  the  metacarpals,  and  three  palmar ,  beneath  the 
metacarpals  ;  in_each  foot,  four  dorsal  and  three  plantar. 
in  ter-page'  (-paj'),  V.  t.  To  insert  or  put  between  pages, 
in  ter-pa Ti'e-tal  (-pd-rl'e-tdl),  u.  Anat.  d:  Zool.  Between 
the  parietal  bones,  —  interparietal  bone,  a  median  triangular 
bone  lying  at  the  junction  of  the  parietal  and  occipital 
bones,  rarely  present  in  man  (see  inca  bone),  but  very  con¬ 
spicuous  in  certain  of  the  lower  mammals.  In  fishes  the 
term  is  sometimes  applied  to  the  supraoccipital. 
in  ter  pe-dun'cu  lar  (-pe-duq'kti-lar),  a.  Anat.  Between 
peduncles,  esp.  the  peduncles  of  the  cerebrum, 
inter-pel'  ( -pfcl'),  v.  t.  ;  in'ter-pelled'  (-pSld') ;  in'ter- 
pel'ling.  [L .  inter  pell  are,  interpellatum  ;  inter  -f-  pell  are 
(in comp.),  akin  to pellere  todrive  :  cf.  F.  interpeller.  Cf. 
interpellate.]  1.  To  interrupt ;  to  intercede  with.  Obs. 

2.  Scots  Law.  To  intercept ;  to  prevent  or  preclude, 
in  ter  pellant  (-pgl'ant),  a.  [L.  interpellans ,  p.  pr.  See 
interpel.]  Interrupting.  —  n.  One  who  interpellates, 
in  ter-peliate  (-at),  v.  t.  ;  -lat-ed  (-at-gd) ;  -lat-ing  (-at- 
Tng).  [See  interpel.]  1.  To  interrupt.  Obs. 

2.  To  question  formally,  as  a  minister,  or  other  executive 
officer,  in  explanation  of  his  conduct  ;  —  generally  on  the 
part  of  a  member  in  a  legislative  body. 

in'ter-pel-la'tion  (-pg-la'shftn),  n.  [L.  interpellatio :  cf. 
F.  interpellation.’]  1.  An  interposing  or  interceding.  Obs. 
2  Act  of  interpelling  or  interrupting;  interruption. 
“Continual  interjtellations."  Bp.  Hall. 

3.  Act  of  formally  bringing  into  question  a  ministerial 
policy  or  action. 

An  interpellation  .  .  is  a  special  and  formal  challenge  of  the 

policy  or  action  of  the  Cabinet  on  some  matter  of  the  (lav,  and 
is  commonly  the  occasion  of  a  general  debate.  It  usually  results 
in  a  vote  expressive  of  confidence  or  want  of  confidence  in  the 
ministers.  .  .  .  It  is  .  .  .  the  weightiest  form  of  interrogating 
ministers  :  it  makes  them  and  all  that  they  have  done  the  objects 
of  set  attack  and  defense.  "  Woodrow  Wilson. 

4.  An  official  summons  or  citation.  Obs. 

5.  Scots  Law.  Interception ;  prevention. 

in  ter  pel-la'tor  (-ter),  n.  [L.]  One  who  interpellates, 
in  ter-pen'e-trate  (-pgn'e-trat),r.  t.  ci*  i.  ;  -traced  (-trat'- 
8d) ;  -tracing  (-tracing).  1.  To  penetrate  between, 
within,  or  throughout ;  to  permeate. 

It  interpenetrates  my  granite  mass.  Shelley. 

It  was  reserved  for  Shakespeare  .  to  interpenetrate  tragedy 
with  comedy,  and  comedy  with  tragic  earnestness. 

Edward  Dowden. 

2.  To  penetrate  mutually. 

interpenetrating  molding  or  moulding,  in  late  Gothic  architec¬ 


ture,  a  decoration  by  means  of  moldings  to  pass  through 
solid  uprights  or  trausoms  ;  often,  two  sets  of  architectural 
members  apparently  penetrating  one  another, 
in  ter-pen  e-tra'tion  (Tn'ter-peii'e-tra'8hwii),w.  Act,  state, 
quality,  or  form  of  that  which  interpenetrates, 
ln  ter-pen'e-tra  tive  (-pgn'e-tra-tTv),  a.  Penetrating  each 
the  other.  —  in'ter  pen'e  tra-tive-ly,  adv. 

In  ter  pi  las'ter  (-pT-lSs'ter),  n.  Arch.  The  space  between 
two  pilasters.  —  in  ter  pi  las'ter  ing,  n. 
in  ter-plait'  (-plat'),  v.  t.  To  plait  together  ;  to  interweave, 
in  ter-plan'et-a-ry(-plSn'et-H-ri),  a.  Astron.  Between  or  in 
the  region  of  the  planets;  as,  interplanetary  spaces.  Boyle. 
in'ter-play'  (Tn'ter-pla'),  n.  Mutual  action  or  influence; 
interaction  ;  reciprocal  or  contrasting  action  or  effect ;  as, 
the  interplay  of  light  and  shade, 
in  ter-play'  (-pla'),  r.  i.  To  exert  interplay, 
in'ter-plea' (Tn'ter-ple'),  w.  Law.  a  A  dilatory  plea.  Obs. 

b  The  plea  made  by  bill  of  interpleader, 
in  ter-plead'  (-pled'),  v.  i.  Law.  To  plead,  or  go  to  trial, 
with  each  other  in  order  to  determine  a  right  on  which 
the  action  of  a  third  party  depends.  See  2d  interpleader. 
in  ter  plead'er  (-er),  n.  Law.  One  who  interpleads. 

After  its  judicial  determination  the  interpleader  cannot  resort 
to  replevin  lor  the  same  property.  Mo.  App.  4X7. 

in  ter-plead'er  (-er),  n.  Law.  A  proceeding  devised  to 
enable  a  person,  of  whom  the  same  debt,  duty,  or  thing 
is  claimed  adversely  by  two  or  more  parties,  to  compel 
them  to  litigate  the  right  or  title  between  themselves, 
and  thereby  to  relieve  himself  from  the  suits  which  they 
might  otherwise  bring  against  him. 
in  ter-point'  (-point'),  v.  t.  To  point  ;  to  mark  with  stops 
or  pauses ;  to  punctuate.  Bare. 

Her  sighs  should  intei'jioinf  her  words.  Daniel. 

in'ter-point  (111'ter-point'),  a.  Characterized  by  recipro¬ 
cal  points.  —  interpoint  Braille  type,  Braille  type  in  which 
each  type,  besides  carrying  its  proper  letter,  acts  as  a 
matrix  for  any  letter  constructed  in  a  reverse  series,  to 
be  printed  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  sheet,  the  advantage 
of  the  system  being  that  pages  may  be  printed  with  oppos¬ 
ing  lines  on  the  two  sides,  as  in  ordinary  printing, 
in'ter-point',  n.  A  point  or  period  between  words ;  an 
interpunct.  Rare. 

in-ter'po-la-ble  (Tn-tGr'p6-l(i-b’l),  a.  That  may  be  inter¬ 
polated  ;  suitable  to  be  interpolated, 
in  ter  po'lar  (-po'ldr),  a.  Between  poles,  as,  Elec .,  the 
auxiliary  poles  or  w  inding  of  an  interpole  motor, 
in  ter'po  late  (Tn-tGr'po-lat),  v.  t.  ;  in-ter'po-lat'ed  (-lat'- 
8d) ;  in-ter'po-lat'ing  (-lat'Tng).  [L.  interpolatus ,  p.  p. 
of  interpolare  to  form  anew',  to  interpolate,  fr.  interpolus , 
interpolis ,  falsified,  vamped  up,  polished  up  ;  inter  between 
-{-root  of  polire  to  polish.  See  polish,  v.  L]  1.  To  re¬ 
new  ;  to  carry  on  with  intermission.  Obs. 

2.  To  alter  or  corrupt  by  inserting  new  or  foreign  matter  ; 
esp.,  to  change,  as  a  book  or  text,  by  inserting  matter  that 
is  new,  or  foreign  to  the  purpose  of  the  author. 

I  low  strangely  Ignatius  is  mangled  and  interpolated ,  you  may 
see  by  the  vast  difference  of  all  copies  and  editions,  bp.  barlow. 

Another  law,  which  was  cited  by  Solon,  or,  as  some  think, 
interpolated  by  him  for  that  purpose.  Dope. 

3.  To  insert  between  other  things  or  parts  ;  to  intercalate. 

4.  Math.  To  insert  intermediate  terms  in,  as  a  series  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  law  of  the  series;  to  calculate  intermediate 
values  of  (a  function)  from  observed  values,  according  to 
some  assumed  law  of  change  in  value. 

Syn.  —  See  insert. 

in  ter'po  late,  v.  i.  To  make  interpolations, 
in-ter'po-lat  ed  (Tn-tGi'p6-lat'Sd),  p.  a.  1.  Inserted  in, 
or  added  to,  tiie  original ;  introduced  ;  foisted  in  ;  changed 
by  the  insertion  of  new  or  spurious  matter. 

2.  Math,  a  Characterized  by  interpolations;  as,  an  inter¬ 
polated  table,  b  Introduced  or  determined  by  interpola¬ 
tion  ;  as,  interpolated  quantities  or  numbers, 
in  ter  po-la'tlon  (-la'shwn),  n.  [Cf.  F.  interjwlation ,  L. 
inlerpolalio  an  alteration  made  here  and  there.]  1.  Act 
of  interpolating  ;  the  introduction  or  insertion  of  anything, 
esp.  that  which  is  spurious  or  foreign. 

2.  That  which  is  introduced  or  inserted,  esp.  something 
foreign  or  spurious. 

3.  Math.  The  method  or  operation  of  finding  approximate¬ 
ly  from  given  terms  of  a  series,  as  of  numbers  or  observa¬ 
tions,  other  intermediate  terms  in  conformity  with  the 
law,  given  or  assumed,  of  the  series. 

4.  Surg.  Transfer  of  tissue,  as  in  plastic  operations. 

5.  A  polishing  or  furbishing  up.  Obs.  Cudicorth. 

in-ter'po-la-tive  (Tn-tGr'po-la-tTv),  a.  Pertaining  to,  or  of 

the  nature  of,  interpolation.  —  in-ter'po  la-tive-ly,  adv. 
in-ter'po-la'tor  (-la'ter),  n.  [Cf.  F.  interpolateur,  L.  in¬ 
terpolator  a  corrupter.]  1.  One  who  interpolates;  esp., 
one  who  inserts  foreign  or  spurious  matter  in  writings. 

2.  Mil.  A  device  with  mirrors  for  establishing  an  inter¬ 
mediate  point  in  range  with  two  points  mutually  invisible, 
to  guide  gun  fire.  Rare. 

3.  Submarine  Teleg.  A  mechanically  rotated  clockwork 
instrument  with  two  cams,  one  for  dots  and  the  other  for 
dashes,  worked  in  conjunction  with  the  relay  to  secure  the 
correct  retransmission  of  any  given  number  of  consecutive 
elements  of  a  letter  which  are  of  the  same  sign. 

ln'ter-pole'  (Tn'ter-pol'),  n.  Elec.  A  supplementary  pole, 


usually  small,  between  the  regular  poles  of  a  direct-current 
dynamo  or  motor.  The  magnetizing  effect  of  the  inter- 
poles  tends  to  counterbalance  the  magnetizing  effect  of 
the  armature  current  (armature  reaction),  thus  eliminat¬ 
ing  or  largely  reducing  sparking  at  the  commutator.  The 
introduction  of  interpoles  has  caused  an  important  im¬ 
provement  in  direct-current  machinery, 
ln  ter-po-Ut'i-cal  (Tii'ter-p6-lTt'Tkal),  a.  [ inter -  -|-  Gr. 
7roA(v  city,  state.]  Between,  or  pert,  to,  the  Greek  city- 
states. 

in  ter-pos'ai  (-poz'al),  n.  [From  interpose.]  Act  of  in¬ 
terposing  ;  interposition ;  intervention, 
in  ter  pose'  (-poz'),  v.  t.  ;  -posed'  (-pozd') ;  -pos'ing  (-poz'- 
Tng).  [F.  interposer.  See  inter-  ;  pose,  v.  t.]  1.  To  place  be¬ 
tween  ;  as,  to  interpose  a  screen  between  the  eye  and  a  fire. 

Mountains  interposed 

Make  enemies  of  nations  Cowper. 

2.  To  thrust  in;  to  intrude;  to  put  between,  either  for 
aid  or  for  troubling. 

"What  watchful  cares  do  interjiose  themselves 
Betwixt  your  eyes  and  night Shak. 

3.  To  introduce  or  inject  between  the  parts  of  a  conversa¬ 
tion  or  argument. 

4.  To  come  or  be  in  the  way  of  ;  to  obstruct ;  hinder.  Obs. 
in  ter  pose',  v.  i.  1.  To  be  or  come  between. 

Long  hid  by  interposing  hill  or  wood.  Cowper. 

2.  To  step  in  between  parties  at  variance  ;  to  mediate  ; 
intervene  ;  as,  the  prince  interposed  and  made  peace. 

3.  To  litter  a  sentiment  by  way  of  interruption. 

Syn.  —  Interpose, interfere,  intervene,  mediate,  inter¬ 
cede.  To  interpose  is  to  put  one’s  self  forward  in  the 
affairs  of  others,  with  or  without  propriety,  as  the  case 
may  be  ;  to  interfere  is  to  interpose  either  impertinently 
and  officiously,  or  in  the  exercise  of  right  or  authority ; 
to  intervene,  as  here  compared,  is  esp.  to  interpose  with 
aid  or  as  an  intermediary;  as,  “I  shall  not  interpose  in 
their  quarrel  ”  (Tatter) ;  “A  wretched  sylph  too  fondly  in¬ 
terposed  ”  (Pope) ;  to  interfere  in  another’s  business  ;  “  He 
sees  that  human  equity  is  slack  to  interfere ,  though  in  so 
just  a  cause”  (Con  per);  “  She  had  cherished  an  unacknowl¬ 
edged  idea  that  some  harlequin  trick  of  fortune  would 
intervene  in  her  favor  ”  (Hawthorne).  To  mediate  is  to  in¬ 
tervene  esp.  in  order  to  effect  a  reconciliation  ;  to  inter¬ 
cede  is  to  interpose  on  another’s  behalf ;  as,  to  volunteer 
one’s  good  offices  to  mediate  between  belligerents  ;  “  More 
requested  him  to  intercede  with  the  king  ”  (Keightley). 
See  meddle,  intrude,  interpolate,  trespass. 
in  ter-po  si'tion  (-pci-zTsh'wn),  n.  [L.  interpositio  a  put¬ 
ting  between,  insertion,  fr.  interponere ,  inteipositum :  cf. 
F .  interposition.  See  interpone,  position.]  1.  Act  of  in¬ 
terposing,  or  state  of  being  interposed ;  a  being,  placing, 
or  coming  between  ;  mediation  ;  intervention. 

2.  The  thing  interposed. 

in-ter'pret  (Tn-tGr'prgt),  v.  t. ;  -pret-ed  ;  -pret-ing.  [L. 
inlerpretari ,  p.  p.  interprelalus ,  fr.  interpres  interpreter, 
agent,  negotiator  ;  inter  -}-  a  root  of  uncertain  origin  ;  cf 
F.  interpreter.]  1.  To  explain  or  tell  the  meaning  of  ;  to 
translate  into  intelligible  or  familiar  language  or  terms ; 
to  expound  ;  elucidate  ;  translate  ;  —  applied  esp.  to  lan¬ 
guage,  but  also  to  dreams,  signs,  conduct,  mysteries,  etc. 

Emmanuel,  which  being  interpreted  is,  God  with  us.  Matt.  i.  23. 

And  Pharaoh  told  them  his  dreams  ;  but  there  was  none  that 
could  interpret  them  unto  Pharaoh.  Gen.  xli.  8. 

2.  To  understand  or  appreciate  in  the  light  of  individual 
belief,  judgment,  or  interest. 

As  thou  would6t  be  well  interpreted  by  others,  interpret  others 
well.  Donne. 

3.  To  apprehend  and  represent  by  means  of  art ;  to  show 
by  illustrative  representation  ;  as,  an  actor  interprets  a 
character;  a  musician,  a  sonata;  an  artist,  a  landscape. 
Syn.  —  Translate,  solve,  render,  expound,  elucidate,  deci¬ 
pher,  uufold,  unravel.  See  explain. 

in-ter'pret,  v.  i.  To  act  as  an  interpreter ;  to  translate ; 
construe. 

in-ter'pret-a-ble  (-ri-b’l),  a.  [L.  inlerpretabilis :  cf.  F.  in¬ 
terpretable.]  Admitting  interpretation;  capable  of  being 
interpreted  or  explained.  —  in  ter  pret  a  bil'i-ty  ( -d-bTl'- 
T-tT),  in  ter'pret  a  ble-ness,  n.  —  in  ter'pret-a  bly,  adv. 
in-ter'pret-ate  (-at),  v.  t.  [L.  interpretatus ,  p.  p.]  To 
interpret.  Obs.  or  R. 

in-ter'pre-ta'tion  (Tn-tGr'pre-ta'shuu),  n.  [L.  inleiprela- 
lio :  cf.  F.  interpretation.]  1.  An  interpreting;  specif.: 
a  Explanation  of  w’hat  is  obscure  ;  exposition ;  version  ; 
construction  ;  ns,  the  of  a  dream,  b  A  trans¬ 

lating  ;  translation  from  one  language  into  another.  Obs. 
except  as  used  of  the  oral  translation  by  interpreters. 

2.  The  sense  given  by  an  interpreter ;  exposition  or  ex¬ 
planation  given  ;  meaning  ;  as,  commentators  give  various 
interpretations  of  the  same  passage  of  Scripture. 

3  The  power  or  faculty  of  interpreting.  Rare. 

4-  An  artist’s  w  ay  of  expressing  his  thought  or  embodying 
his  conception  of  the  subject  of  his  art. 

Syn. —Explanation,  exposition,  solution;  translation, 
version,  rendering,  construction  ;  sense,  definition, 
interpretation  clause.  Law.  A  clause  inserted  ill  a  stat¬ 
ute,  contract,  etc.,  declaring  the  interpretation  that  is  to 
be  put  upon  a  certain  word  or  words, 
in-ter'pre-ta-tive  (Tn-tflr'pre-ta-tTv),  a.  [Cf.  F.  intei'pri- 
tatif.]  1.  Designed  or  fitted  to  interpret ;  explanatory. 

2.  According  to  interpretation  ;  constructive, 
in  ter'pret  er  (-prgt-er),  «.  [OF.  entrepreteur ,  interpre¬ 


in  ter-ne'eion  (Tn'tPr-ne'shf/n), 
n.  [L.  internecio.]  Mutual  de¬ 
struction  ;  massacre.  Rare. 

In  ter-ne'eive  (-sTv),  a.  [L.  in- 
teniecirvs.]  Internecine.  Rare. 
in  ter-nect',  v.  t.  (L.  mternec- 
tere.  1  To  interconnect.  Obs. 
—  in  ter-nec'tion,  n.  Obs. 
in-teme'ship.  n.  See -shit. 
in  ter  net 'ted,  a.  Interwoven  : 
complicated.  R.  [interne,  2.1 
ln-ter'nist  ( Tn-tOr'nlst),  //.  =| 
in  ter'nl-ty.  n.  Inwardness; 

f>ren«-nce  within.  Obs. 
n-tern'ment  (In-tfim'mrnt),  n. 
[Cf.  F.  internement.]  An  in¬ 
terning;  state  of  bein?  interned, 
in  ter-no'di  al,  in  ter  no'di-an, 
a.  =  INTEKNODAL.  Rare. 
in  ter-no'di-um  (-n  o'd  l-?7  m ), 
n. ;  pi.  -r>iA  (-«)•  [L.]  Anat. 

Sr  Zoo/.  An  internode  ;  specif., 
a  phalanx.  [nuncio.  Obs.  I 
in'ter  nonce.  >>.  [F.]  Aninter- 
-in'ter  nos  (Yn'ter  n6s).  [L.] 
Between  ourselves, 
in  ter  nu' cle  ar,  a.  Biol.  Be¬ 
tween  nuclei. 

in'ter-nunce,  n.  [Cf.  F.  inter- 


nnnrc .]  An  internuncio  Obs. 
in  ter-nun'ei-a-ry  (-nun'shY-fl- 
rl),  a.  =  INTERXUNCIAL,  1. 
in  ter-nun'ei-a-tp-ry  (-(i-ttf-rY), 
a.  Pert,  to  conveyance  of  mes- 
Mges.  Rat  -  . 

in  ter-nun'ci-e8s.  n.  A  female 
messenger.  Obt,  [-SHI1*  | 

in  ter-nun'ei-o-ship,  n.  See| 
in  ter-nun'ei-us  (-shY-rts), 

>>/.  -cu  (-T).  (L.]  Internuncio, 

in  ter-nup'tial.  a.  [inter-  + 
nuptial.]  Pert,  to  marriage; 
also,  between  two  marriages, 
in  ter-nup'tials.  n.  pi.  Inter¬ 
marriage.  Rare. 
in  ter-ol'i-va-ry,  a.  Anat.  Be¬ 
tween  the  olivary  bodies, 
in  ter-o-per'cu-lum  ( I  n't  e  r-*- 
pfir'ktl-mm),  n. ;  pi.  -cula 
(-Id).  [XL.]  =  interoi'ERCle. 
in  ter-op'tic.  a.  Zool.  Between 
the  optic  lobes  of  the  brain, 
in  ter-or'bit-al.  a.  See  inter-. 
—  in  ter-or'bit-al-ly,  adr. 
in  ter  os'cil-late,  v.  (.  !f  i .  See 
INTER-. 

in  ter-os'se  al.  a.  Interosseous, 
in  ter-pale',  v.  t.  1.  Her.  To 


separate  by  pales.  Obs. 

2.  To  crown.  Obs.  [ter- I 

in  ter-pap'il-la-ry,  a.  See  in- | 
in  ter-par  en-thet'i-cal,  a.  See 
inter-. — thet'i-cal-ly.  adv. 
in  ter-pa-ri'e-tal.  in  ter-pa  ri  e- 
ta'le  (-pd-rT'f-ta'Ie),  n.  [NL. 
mttr/uirirtole .]  Anat.  An  in¬ 
terparietal  bone  or  cartilage, 
in  ter-par  lia-men'ta-ry,  a.  See 

i  N  I  I  I [INTER-.  I 

in  ter-par  ox-ys'mal.  a.  See| 
in  ter-pass',  r.  i.  See  inter-. 
in'ter-panse  ,  n.  An  intermis¬ 
sion.  Rare. 

in  ter-pave',  v.  t.  See  inter-. 
in  ter  peal',  v.  t.  1.  Obs.  var. 
of  interpel. 

2.  To  peal  between, 
in  ter-pec'to-ral,  <».  See  intek-. 
ki  ter-pel'late,  a.  IL.  inter pel- 
fatus ,  p.  p.l  Interrupted.  Obs. 
in  ter-pend'ent,  a.  Hanging 
between  ;  hesitant ;  also,  inter¬ 
dependent.  Obs.  —  n.  One  in¬ 
termediate  or  hesitant.  Obs. 

In  ter-pen'e-tra-ble(Yn't5r-p£u'- 
?-trd-b"l),  a.  See  inter-. 
in  ter-pen'e-trant,  a.  See  in¬ 


ter-.  [penetrated.  I 

in  ter-pen'e-trate.  a.  Inter-I 

in  ter-per'son  al.  a.  See  in¬ 
ter-.  [ter-.  I 

in  ter-per-vade'.  v.  t.  See  in-| 
in  ter  pet'al-old.  a  Zool.  Sr 
1‘aleon.  Between  petaloid  areas; 
Bpecif.,  applied  to  areas  in  the 
test  of  certain  eehinoderms. 
in  ter-pet'i-o  lar,  in  ter-pet'i- 
o-la-ry,  a.  See  inter-. 
in  ter-pha-lan'ge-al  (-fa-llin''- 
i?-dl), «.  See  inter-. 
in'ter-piece  ,  n.  An  interlude, 
in  ter-place',  r.  t.  To  place  be¬ 
tween  or  among  ;  insert ;  also,  to 
place  alternately.  Obs. 
in  ter-pla-cen'tal.  a.  Rot.  Be¬ 
tween  the  placentte. 
in  ter-pledge',  r.  t.  To  pledge 
mutually.  Rare. 
in  ter-pleu'ral,  a.  Anat.  Be¬ 
tween  the  pleura?.  —  interpleu¬ 
ral  space,  the  mediastinum, 
inter 'plicate  ( Yn-tftr'nlY-kat), 
r.  t.  [L.  mter/ilicfire.)  To  inter- 
fold.  R.  —  in-ter  pli-ca'tion 
(-ka'ehmi ),  n.  R.  [0.*>.<.  .S’cot.l 
in  ter-ply',  r.  t.  To  interplead.  | 


[|  in'ter  po'cu-la  ( p  5  k'fi-1  «)• 
[L.]  Among  cups;  at  their  cups  ; 
while  drinking. 

in-ter'po-land'  (Yn-tflr'pd- 
lllnd  ),  7i.  [L.  in terpolandus  to 
be  interpolated.]  Math.  A  value 
or  magnitude  to  be  interpolated, 
in-ter'po-la-ry  (Yn-tOr'po-lft-rl ), 
a.  Pert,  to  interpolation.  [Ohs.l 
ln-ter'po-late.  a.  Interpolated.  | 
in-ter'po-laVer  (Yn-tQr'ph-lat'- 
Pr),  n.  One  who  interpolates, 
in  ter-pol'ish,  r.  t.  To  polish 
in  parts  or  places.  Obs. 

In  ter-pol'i-ty.  n.  [inter-  +  pol- 
J///.1  Mutual  citizenship.  Rare 
Orf.  E.  D. 

in  ter  pone'  (-pfin'),  v.  t.  IL. 
interponere;  inter  between  -f- 
poncre  to  place.  See  position.] 
To  interpose.  j?«re.  —  in  ter- 

fio'nent,  n.  Rare. 
n  ter-por'tal.  a.  Between  ports, 
esp.  of  the  same  country, 
in  ter-pos'a-ble  (Yn'tlr-pfiz'd- 
h’l),  a.  See -able. 
interpose.  ».  Interposition.  Obs. 
in  ter-pos'er  (Yn'tPr-poz'gr),  n. 
One  that  interposes. 


in  ter-pos'ing-ly,  adv.  of  inter- 
posint/,  p.  j>r.  See -LT. 
in  ter  pos'it  (-pCz'Yt),  n.  [From 
L.  interpositns.  p.  p.  of  mtery>o- 
nere.  See  interposition.]  An 
intermediate  depot  or  station  be¬ 
tween  commercial  centers.  Rare. 
In  ter-po'sure,  n.  [See  inter¬ 
pose.)  Interposition.  Obs. 
in  ter-pour',  r.  t.  See  inter-. 
in  ter  prat'er  (-prat'Sr),  n.  Se« 

INTER-. 

in  ter-prea-e'.  v.  i.  [inter-  + 
;oc(/.sy-.]  To  press  in  between. 
Obs. 

inter  pres 'sure.  a.  See  inter-. 
in-ter'pret,  n.  [F.  interpr&te.] 
Interpreter.  Obs. 
in-ter'pret-a-ment,  n.  [L.  inter- 
pretanuntum.]  InterpretatioM. 
Obs.  [06s.  I 

in-ter'pret-ate,  a.  Interpreted.! 
in  ter  pre-ta'tion  al.  a.  Of  or 
pertaining  to  interpretation, 
in-ter 'pre  ta-tive  ly.  <nh\  of  in- 
terprktative.  See -ly. 
in- ter' pre- ta  tor,  n.  [L.]  In¬ 
terpreter.  Obs. 

in-ter'pret-er-ship^  77.  See -ship. 


food,  foot ;  out,  oil ;  chair  ;  go  ;  sing,  iijk  ;  then,  thin  ;  natjire.  verdure  (250) ;  K  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144) ;  boN  ;  yet ;  zli  —  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Gums. 
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tear,  L.  interpretator.]  1.  One  that  interprets,  explains, 
or  expounds;  specif.,  Obs .,  a  professional  expounder  of 
law  or  religion. 

2.  One  who  translates;  esp.,  a  person  who  translates  orally 
for  parties  conversing  in  different  tongues. 

3.  One  who  reveals  the  will  of  the  gods  ;  the  messenger  of 
the  gods.  Obs.  or  Poetic . 

Mr.  Interpreter,  in  Bunyan’s  “  Pilgrim’s  Progress,”  a  char¬ 
acter  typifying  the  Holy  Ghost. 

in  ter  prox'i  mal  (Tn'ter-prSk'sT-m&l),  a.  Situated  be¬ 
tween  adjacent  parts  or  surfaces.  —  interproxlmal  space, 
Dentistry ,  the  space  between  any  two  adjacent  teeth, 
in  ter-punc'tion  (-puqk'sliGn),  n.  [L.  interpunctio ,  fr. 
interpungere ,  interpunctum ,  to  interpoint.  See  inter-; 
point.]  Act  of  interpointing  ;  punctuation, 
in'ter-punc'tu-ate  (-puqk'tXi-sit),  v.  t._  To  interpoint;  to 
punctuate.  —  ln'ter-punc'tu-a'tion  (-a'shftn),  n. 
in  ter-pu'pil-la-ry  (-pu'pi-la-ri),  a.  Between  the  pupils 
of  the  eyes ;  also,  designating  the  distance  between  the 
centers  of  the  spectacle  lenses, 
in  ter  ra'di-al  (-ra'dT-al),  a.  Between  radii  or  rays;  specif., 
Zool .,  of  or  pert,  to  an  interradius  of  a  radiate  animal  ; 
in  crinoids,  designating  the  plates  occupying  the  spaces 
between  the  rays  proper,  thus  including  both  the  interam- 
bulacrals  and  interbrachials.  —  n.  An  interradial  plate. 

—  In'ter  ra'di  al  ly,  adv. 

ln-ter-ra'di-us  (-iis),  n. ;  L.  pi.  -dii  (-1).  [NL.]  Zool.  In 
certain  coelenterates,  a  radius  of  the  second  order,  half 
way  between  two  perradii.  See  radius,  4  a. 
in'ter-reg'num  (-rfig'nwm),  n.  ;  L.  pi  -na  (-nd).  [L. ;  inter 
between  -f-  regnum  dominion.  See  reign  ;  cf.  interreign.] 

1.  Reign  or  tenure  of  power  during  a  temporary  vacancy 
of  a  throne  or  suspension  of  the  ordinary  government. 

2.  The  time  during  which  a  throne  is  vacant  between  the 
death,  abdication,  or  expulsion  of  a  sovereign  and  the  ac¬ 
cession  of  his  successor. 

3.  Any  period  during  which  the  functions  of  government 
are  suspended  or  vested  in  a  temporary  executive. 

4.  Hence,  a  period  of  freedom  from  customary  authority, 
or  a  lapse,  break,  or  pause  in  a  continuous  event  or  series. 

in'ter-re-late'  (-re-lat'),  v.  t.  &  i. ;  -lat'ed  (-lat'gd) ;  -lat'- 
ing  (-lat'Tng).  To  bring  into,  or  show,  mutual  relation. 
In  ter-re  lat'ed  (-re-lat'<3d),^.  a.  Having  a  mutual  or  recip¬ 
rocal  relation  or  parallelism  ;  correlative, 
in'ter-re-la'tion  (-la'shwn),  n.  Mutual  relation, 
in'ter-rex  (Tn'ter-rSks),  n. ;  L.  pi.  -reges  (-re'jez).  [L.  ; 
inter  between  -f-  rex  king.]  One  who  exercises  supreme 
or  kingly  power  during  an  interregnum, 
in-ter'ro  gate  (Tn-tSr'6-gat),  r.  t.  ;  in-ter'ro-gat'ed  (-gat/- 
Sd) ;  in-ter'ro-gat'ing  (-gat/Tng).  [L.  inteiTogatus,  p.  p. 
of  interrogare  to  ask  ;  inter  between  -f-  rogare  to  ask.  See 
rogation.]  1.  To  question  ;  esp.,  to  question  formally  ;  to 
examine  by  asking  questions  ;  as,  to  interrogate  a  witness. 
2.  To  ask  questions  in  regard  to  (something).  Obs. 

Syn.  —  Question,  ask.  See  inquire. 
in-ter'ro  gate,  v.  i.  To  ask  questions, 
in-ter  ro  ga'tion  (Tn-tSr'6-ga'slmn),  n.  [L.  interrogalio : 
cf.  F.  interrogation.']  1.  Act  of  interrogating,  or  ques¬ 
tioning  ;  inquiry  ;  also,  a  question  put ;  an  inquiry. 

2.  Gram,  tfc  Rhet.  A  question  as  a  type  of  sentence  or  unit 
of  discourse  ;  questioning  as  a  mode  or  figure  of  discourse. 

3.  A  mark,  or  sign  [?],  used  to  indicate  a  question,  to  ex¬ 
press  doubt,  or  to  mark  a  query  ;  —  called  also  interroga¬ 
tion  point.  In  Spanish  it  is  also  placed,  inverted,  at  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  interrogative  sentence  ;  as,  i  Como  que  1 

in-ter  ro-ga'tion  al  (-al),  a.  Of  the  nature  of  interroga¬ 
tion  ;  inclined  to  interrogation  ;  interrogative, 
in  ter  rog'a-tive  (Tn'te-r<5g'd-tTv),  a.  [L.  interrogations : 
cf.  F.  interrogatif.]  Denoting  a  question  ;  expressed  in  the 
form  of  a  question;  as,  an  interrogative  particle  or  pronoun, 
in  ter-rog'a-tive,  n.  Gram.  A  word  used  in  asking  ques¬ 
tions,  as  who?  what?  which  f,  or  an  interrogative  particle, 
as  the  Latin  -ne. 

in  ter-rog'a-tive-ly,  adv.  In  the  form  of,  or  by  means  of, 
a  question  ;  in  an  interrogative  manner, 
in-ter'ro-ga'tor  (Tn-tSr'o-ga'ter),  n.  [L.  :  cf.  F.  interro- 
gateur.]  One  who  interrogates  ;  a  questioner, 
in  ter-rog'a-to-ry  (Tn'te-rog'd-to-rT),  a.  [L.  interrogato- 
rius.]  Containing,  expressing,  or  implying  a  question  ;  in¬ 
terrogative  ;  as,  an  inleirogafory  sentence, 
in  ter  rog'a-to  ry,  n.  ;  pi.  -TORIES  (-rtz).  [Cf.  F.  inlerro- 
gatoire.]  1.  A  formal  question  or  inquiry ;  esp.,  Law,  a 
question  put  in  writing. 

2.  A  sign  or  signal  denoting  interrogation, 
in'ter-rupt'  (Tn'te-rupt'),  v.  t.  ;  in'ter-rupt'ed  ;  in'ter- 


RUPT'rNG.  [L.  interruptus ,  p.  p.  of  interrumpere  to  inter¬ 
rupt  ;  inter  between  -j-  rumpere  to  break.  See  rupture.] 

1.  To  break  into,  or  between  ;  to  stop  or  hinder  by  break¬ 
ing  in  ;  to  interfere  with  the  course,  current,  or  motion  of  ; 
as,  to  interrupt  the  remarks  of  one  speaking. 

Do  not  interrupt  me  in  my  course.  .  Shak. 

2.  To  break  the  monotony  or  uniformity  of ;  to  divide  or 
separate  in  the  way  of  diversification  or  obstruction ;  as,  the 
evenness  of  the  road  was  not  interrupted  by  a  single  hill. 

3.  To  obstruct ;  intercept;  hinder;  thwart.  Obs. 

in  ter  rupt'  (Tn'te-riipt'),  V.  i.  To  break  in  upon  some 
action  or  discourse;  esp.,  to  break  in  with  questions  or 
remarks  while  another  is  speaking  ;  to  interpolate, 
in'ter-rupt'ed,  p.  a.  1.  Broken  ill  upon ;  intermitted  ; 
discontinuous;  as,  an  interrupted  stripe. 

2.  Rot.  Not  uniform  ;  broken  in  arrangement  or  symmetry, 
as  when  leaves  or  bracts  intervene  between  the  fiowers  in 
an  inflorescence. 

Interrupted  cadence.  See  under  cadence,  3.  —  i.  fern,  the 
Clayton  fern.  — i.  screw,  a  screw  (either  a  stepped  screw 
(see  Iltusf .),  or  a  slotted  screw,  a  screw  of  uniform  diameter 
with  a  series  of  simple  longitudinal  slots)  whose  surface  is 
divided  longitudinally  into  several  blank  or  cut-away  sec¬ 
tions  so  that  the  screw  may  be  slipped  into  a  reciprocally 
made  nut,  or  screw  box,  and  locked  by  a  fraction  of  a  turn. 
The  principle  is  employed  in  the  breech  mechanism  of  cer- 
t  a  i  n  guns,  in 
which  case  a  nec¬ 
essary  part  of  the 
system  is  the 
obturator  w  h  i  c  h 
seals  the  bore  and 
prevents  escape  of 
gas  about  the 
block.  — i.  suture, 

Burg .,  a  series  of 
separate  stitches 
placed  near  to 
each  other,  to 
unite  the  lips  of  a 
wound. 

in  ter  rupt'ed  ly, 

adv.  With  inter¬ 
ruptions. 

interruptedly  p  i  n- 
nate.  Bat.  a  Pinnate  with  small  leaflets  intermixed  with 
large  ones,  b  Abruptly  pinnate. 

in  ter-rupt'er  (Tn'te-rup'ter),  n.  1.  One  that  interrupts. 

2.  Specif.:  Elec.  Any  of  various  devices  to  interrupt  or 
make  and  break  an  electric  current,  usually  automatically 
and  at  rapidly  recurring  intervals. 

in'ter-rup'tion  (-rup'slmn),  n.  [L.  iji/erri^/io:  cf.  F. 
interruptioji.]  1.  Act  of  interrupting,  or  breaking  in 
upon  ;  state  of  being  interrupted. 

2  A  breach  or  break,  caused  by  the  abrupt  intervention 
of  something  foreign  ;  intervention  ;  interposition. 

Lest  the  interruption  of  time  cause  you  to  lose  the  idea  of  one 
part.  Dryden 

3.  Obstruction  caused  by  breaking  in  upon  any  course, 
current,  progress,  or  motion  ;  stop  ;  hindrance  ;  as,  the 
interruptions  in  the  execution  of  a  work. 

4.  Temporary  cessation  ;  intermission  ;  suspension. 

5.  Hindrance  or  obstruction.  Obs.  Shak. 

in  ter-rup'tlve  (-rup'tTv),  a.  Tending  to  interrupt ;  in¬ 
terrupting.  —  in'ter  rup'tive-ly,  adv. 

in  ter-scap'u-lar  (Tn'ter-sk5p'u-ldr),  a.  a  Anat.  Between 
the  scapulae,  or  shoulder  blades,  b  Zool.  Pertaining  to 
the  region  between  the  shoulders ;  as,  the  interscapular 
feathers.  —  n.  An  interscapular  feather  ;  —  chiefly  in  pi. 
in'ter-seamed' (Tn'ter-semd'),  a.  [F.  entreseme,  p.  p.]  In¬ 
terspersed,  or  sown  (with),  as  for  adornment.  Archaic. 

Borders  of  lilies  interseamed  with  roses  Greene. 

in  ter  sect'  (-sSkt'),  v.  t. ;  in'ter-sect'ed  ;  in'ter-sect'ing. 
[L.  intersectus ,  p.  p.  of  intersecare  to  intersect;  inter  -f 
secare  to  cut.  See  section.]  To  pierce  or  divide  by  pass¬ 
ing  through  or  athwart ;  to  cut  across ;  to  cross  ;  as,  any 
two  diameters  of  a  circle  intersect  each  other, 
in  ter  sect',  V.  i.  To  cut  into  one  another ;  to  meet  and 
cross  at  a  point,  as  two  lines.  —  intersecting  arcade,  Arch., 
a  Romanesque  arcade  having  interlacing  arches. 

In'ter  sect  (Tn'ter-sfikt),  n.  Math.  A  point  or  curve  of  in¬ 
tersection. 

in  ter  sec'tion  (-sSk'shSn),  n.  [L.  intersectio :  cf.  F.  in¬ 
tersection.]  1.  Act,  state,  or  place  of  intersecting. 

2.  Math,  a  The  extent  (whether  composed  of  points,  lines, 
surfaces,  or  volumes)  in  which  two  other  extents  (whether 
like  or  unlike)  intersect,  or  which  is  common  to  both.  The 
intersection  of  two  curves  consists  of  points ;  of  two  sur¬ 
faces,  of  lines  and  points;  of  a  line  and  a  surface,  in  gen¬ 


eral  of  points  ;  of  a  surface  and  a  volume,  in  general  of  a 
surface  ;  etc.  b  The  aggregate  of  elements  common  to 
two  aggregates. 

in  ter-SCC'tion-al  (Tn'ter-sSk'shfin-Sl),  a.  Of  or  pertaining 
to  intersections. 

in  ter  sep'tal  (-sSp'tdl),  a.  Rot.  &  Zool.  Between  septa, 
inter-sert'  (-sGrt'),  v.  t.  ;  -sert'ed  ;  -sert'ing.  [L.  inler- 
sertus, p.p.  of  interserere  to  intersert;  inter  between  -f-  sererc 
to  join,  weave.]  To  put  in  between  other  things  ;  to  insert. 
—  in  ter  ser'tion  (-sfir'shwu),  n.  Roth  Obs.  or  R. 
in  ter  ses'a  mold  (-sSs'd-woid),  a.  Between  sesamoid 
bones ;  as,  the  intersesamoid  ligament  of  a  horse’s  fetlock. 
in'ter-SO'cial  (-sd'shal),  a.  Pertaining  to  the  mutual  in¬ 
tercourse  or  relations  of  persons  in  society  ;  social, 
in'ter- space'  (Tn'ter-spas'),  n.  [L.  interspatium.  See 
inter-;  space.]  Intervening  space, 
in  ter  space'  (-spas'),  v.  t.  To  put  an  interval  between, 
in  ter-sperse' (-spfirs'),  v.  t. ;  -spersed'  (-spGrst') ;  -spers'- 
ing  (-spfir'slng).  [L.  interspersus  interspersed  ;  inter  be¬ 
tween,  among  -j-  spargere  to  scatter.  See  sparse.]  1.  To 
scatter  or  set  here  and  there  among  other  things;  to  insert 
at  intervals  ;  as,  to  intersperse  pictures  in  a  book. 

There,  interspersed  in  lawns  and  op’ning  glades. 

Thin  trees  arise  that  shun  each  other’s  shades.  rope. 
2.  To  diversify  or  adorn  with  things  set  or  scattered  at 
intervals  ;  to  place  something  at  intervals  in  or  among; 
as,  to  intersperse  a  book  with  pictures. 

Which,  space  i&mters/>erse<l  with  small  islands  and  rocks  Cook. 
in'ter-sper'sionC-spnr'shRn),  n.  Act  of  interspersing,  or 
state  of  being  interspersed. 

in  ter-sphere'  (-sfer'),  v.  i.  To  fall  or  come  within  the 
spheres  or  influences  of  each  other. 

in  ter-spi'nal  (-spi'nal),  a.  Anat.  &  Zool.  Between  spines; 
esp.,  between  the  spinous  processes  of  the  vertebral  col¬ 
umn.  —  w.  An  interneural  or  interhsemal  bone, 
in'ter  spi  na'lis  (-spi-na'lTs),  n.  ;  pi.  -nales  (-lez).  [NL.] 
Anat.  Any  of  certain  short  muscles  connecting  the  ends  of 
the  spinous  processes  of  contiguous  vertebrae.  They  occur 
mostly  in  the  neck  and  lumbar  region, 
in'ter  state'  (Tn'ter-stat/),  a.  Pertaining  to  the  mutual 
relations  of  States  ;  existing  between,  or  including,  differ¬ 
ent  States  ;  as,  interstate  commerce  is  placed  under  exclu¬ 
sive  Federal  control  by  Art.  I.  §  8,  cl.  3  of  the  Constitu¬ 
tion  of  the  United  States. 

Interstate  Commerce  Act,  U.  S.,  an  act  of  Congress  (Feb.  4, 
1887)  regulating  commerce  between  the  States,  when  car¬ 
ried  on  wholly  or  partly  by  rail.  It  declared  all  common 
carriers  engaged  m  such  commerce  liable  to  regulation: 
declared  that  charges  must  be  reasonable  ;  forbade  special 
rates,  rebates,  preferences,  pooling,  etc.,  and  established 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission.  —  I.  Commerce  Com¬ 
mission,  U.  S .,  a  commission  established  by  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Act  to  execute  and  enforce  the  provisions  of 
the  act.  Its  members  (orig.  five,  now  seven)  are  appointed 
by  the  President ;  it  has  power  to  demand  from  common 
carriers  all  necessary  information,  to  institute  prosecu¬ 
tions  for  violation  of  the  provisions  of  the  act,  ana,  under 
the  act  of  190K,  to  fix  the  rates  to  be  charged  by  common 
carriersfor  interstate  transportation  of  persons  orproperty. 
in'ter-Stel'lar  (-stSl'dr),  a.  Beyond  the  confines  of  the 
solar  system  ;  located  among  the  stars  or  passing  from  one 
to  another ;  as,  interstellar  space. 

in-ter'stice  (Tn-tfir'stTs ;  277),  n.  ;  pi.  interstices  (-stT- 
sfiz).  [L.  interslitium  a  pause,  interval ;  inter  between  -|- 
sistere  to  set,  fr.  stare  to  stand :  cf.  F.  interstice.  See 
stand.]  1.  A  space  which  intervenes  between  one  thing 
and  another  ;  esp.,  a  space  between  things  closely  set,  or 
between  the  parts  of  a  body  ;  a  chink  ;  a  crack  ;  a  crevice  ; 
an  interval  ;  as,  the  interstices  of  a  wall. 

2.  An  interval  of  time  ;  specif.,  pi.,  R.  C.  Ch.,  the  inter¬ 
vals  which  the  canon  law  requires  between  the  reception 
of  the  various  degrees  of  orders, 
in-ter'sticed  (-stTst),  a.  Provided  with  interstices  ;  having 
interstices  between  ;  situated  at  intervals, 
in  ter-Sti'tial  (Tn'ter-stTsh'al),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  in¬ 
terstices  ;  within  the  tissues.—  in'ter-sti'tial-ly,  adv. 
in'ter-strat'i-fi  ca'tlon  (-strat'T-fT-ka'slmn),  n.  Process 
of  interstratifying,  or  state  of  being  interstratified  ;  also, 
that  which  is  interstratified. 

in  ter  Strat'i  fled  (-strSt'T-fid),  a.  Stratified  among  or  be¬ 
tween  other  bodies  ;  interbedded  ;  as,  interstratified  rocks, 
in'ter-strat'i-fy  (-fl),  v .  t  &  i.  ;  -fied  (-fid) ;  -fy'ing  (-fi'- 
Tng).  To  insert,  or  to  lie,  between  other  strata  ;  to  ar¬ 
range,  or  to  lie,  in  alternate  strata, 
in'ter-sub-jec'tive  (-swb-jSk'tTv),  a.  Connecting  or  inter¬ 
relating  two  consciousnesses  or  subjectivities, 
in'ter-su'per-cil'i-a-ry  (-su'pSr-sTl'T-a-rT),  a.  Craniol. 


in-ter'pre-tive,  a.  Interpreta¬ 
tive.  —  in-ter'pre-tive-ly.  adv. 
in-terpre-to'ri-al  il  n-t  fl  r7p  r  f- 
t5'rT-m  ;  201),  a.  Of  or  pert, 
to  nn  interpreter.  Karr. 
in  ter'pre-tresa  (-pre-trCs),  n., 
fern,  of  interprktkr. 
interprice,  interprifie.  +  en¬ 
terprise.  [ter-.  Ohs.  I 

in  ter-pro-dure'.  r.  t.  See  in-| 
in  ter-pro-glot'tid-al,  a.  Zool. 
Between  proglottides,  [inter-. I 
in  ter-pro-por'tion-al.  a.  See| 
in  ter-pro  to-plas'mic,  a.  See 
INTER-.  [TEK-.I 

in  ter-pro-vin'eial,  a.  See  in-| 
in  ter-pter'y-goid,  a.  See  in¬ 
ter-.  [tween  the  pubic  bones.  I 
in  ter-pn'bic,  a.  Anat.  Be- 1 
in  ter-pul'mo-na-ry,  a.  Anat. 
Between  the  lungs, 
in'ter-punct',  n.  6r  v.  [L.  inter- 
punctual,  p.  p.]  Interpoint.  R. 
in  ter-qnar'rel,  i.  See  inter-. 
in'ter-quar  ter,  n.  See  inter-. 
in  ter  ra'cial.  a.  See  INTER-, 
in  ter-ra'di-ate,  >•.  i.  See  in¬ 
ter-.  —  in  ter  ra  di-a'tion.  n. 
in  ter  ra'di-um  Unlfr-ra'dl- 
wm),  7i. ;  L.  pi.  -dia  (*<i).  [NL. 
See  inter-;  radius.]  Zool.  One 
of  the  areas  or  zones  between 
radii.  In  echinoderins,  an  inter- 
ambulacrum. 

in  ter-ra'mal  (-ra'mrtl),  a.  [ni¬ 
ter-  -f  L.  ramus  a  branch.] 
Anat.  Between  rami,  or 
branches,  esp.  of  the  lower  jaw. 
in  ter  ram'i-com  (-r&m'T- 
k6rn),  n.  [inter-  -f  ramus  -f-  L. 
cornu  horn.]  Zool.  A  separate 
piece  of  the  bill  forming  the 
gonys  in  certain  birds. 


in  ter-ram  i-ll-ca'tion  (-fT-ka'- 
shun),  n.  The  union  of 
branches  to  form  a  network, 
in  ter-re-ceive',  r.  t.  See  inter-. 
in  ter-re'gal,  a.  Between  kings. 

||  in  ter  re-ga'li-a.  [L.]  Law. 
Among  (part  of)  the  regalia  (of 
the  crown).  Great  Britain. 
in  ter-re'gen-cy  (Tn/t?r-re'j<'n- 
sl),  n.  An  interregnum.  Obs. 
in  ter-re'gent.  n.  An  interrex. 
Obs.  [ter-.] 

in  ter-reg  i-men'tal,  a.  See  in-| 
in  ter-re'gion  al,  a.  See  inter-. 
in  ter-reg7nal.  a.  Of  or  pertain¬ 
ing  to  an  interregnum, 
in'ter-reign'  (In'tfr-ranO,  n. 
[Cf.  F.  interrhyne.]  An  inter¬ 
regnum.  Rare.  [tween.  1 

in  ter-reign',  r.  i.  To  reign  be-| 
in  ter  re-lat'ed-ness,  n.  See  I 
-NESS.  [-SHIP.  I 

in  ter-re-’.a'tion-ship.  n.  See| 
in  ter  re  li'gious.  o.  See  inter-. 
in  ter-re'nal  (-re'nG.l),  a.  Anat. 
Between  the  kidneys;  ns,  the 
interrenal  body,  un  organ  found 
in  elasmobraneh  fishes.  It  is 
usually  unpaired  and  placed  be- 
tween  the  kidneys  or  beneath 
one  of  them,  and  is  believed  by 
some  to  represent  the  cortical 
art  of  the  suprnrcnals  of  the 
igh er  vertebrates.  —  n.  An  in¬ 
terrenal  body. 

in'ter  re-pel 'lent.  a.  See  inter-. 
in-ter'rer  (Tn-tflr'Pr),  n.  One 
who  inters.  [mon.  Rnre.\ 

in'ter-right',  n.  A  right  m  com-| 
in'ter-rime',  r.  i.  See  inter- 
interrog.  Abbr.  Interrogation, 
in  ter'ro-ga-ble  (T  n-t  5  r'fl-g  a- 
I  b’l),  a.  Capable  of  being  inter¬ 


rogated.  —  -bil'i-ty  (-btl'l-tr  >,  n. 
in-ter'ro-gant  (-gGnt),  n.  [L. 
mterror/ans ,  -antis,  p.  pr.l  In¬ 
terrogator.  [Obs.  I 

in-ter'ro-gate.  a.  Interrogated. I 
in  ter'ro-gate.  n.  [Cf.  F.  intrr- 
rot/ntA  An  interrogation.  Obs. 
in-ter'ro-gat  ed-ness  (Tn-tPr'o- 
giit'Pd-nes),  n.  See  -ness. 
in-ter  ro-ga-tee'  (-git-te'),  n. 
One  who  is  interrogated, 
in-ter'ro-gat  ing-ly,  adv.  Ques- 
tioningly.  [rogation,  3.1 

interrogation  point.  =  inter-I 
inter-rog'a-tiv.  Interrogative 
Ref.  S/I.  [TERROOATORY.I 

in  ter-rog'a-to  ri-ly,  adv.  of  i  n-| 
in  ter  ro-ga'trix  (Yn-tPr'fi-ga'- 
trTks),  n.  Female  interrogator, 
interroge,  r.  t.  [L.  interroqare: 

I  cf.  OF.  interrof/uer,  F.  mtrrro- 
yer.]  To  interrogate.  Obs. 

||  in,  or  ad.  ter-ro'rem.  (L.J  In, 
or  for,  terror;  ns  a  warning, 
in  ter-rule',  v,  t.  See  inter-. 
in  ter-rupt',  a.  (L.  interruptus , 
p.  p.  :  cf.  OF.  mteriv/tt.]  In¬ 
terrupted.  Obs. 
in  ter-rupt'i-ble.  a.  See -able. 
in  ter-rupt'ing-ly,  adv.  of  in¬ 
terrupting, n.  pr.  [edly.  Obs.  I 
in  ter-rupt'ly.  adv.  Interrupt- 1 
in  ter-rup'tor,  n.  [L.)  =  in¬ 
terrupter.  [tive.l 

in  ter-rup'to-ry.  a.  Interrup-| 
in  ter-rup'ture,  n.  Interruption, 
in  ter-sa-lute',  v.  ».  See  inter-. 
in  ter-sca-pil'i-um  (-Hkd-pTl'T- 
«m),  n.  [L.]  Interscapulum. 
in  ter-scap'u  lum  tTn^Pr-skftp'- 
fi-li/m),  n.  [NL.  See  inter-; 
scapula.]  Zool.  The  region  be¬ 
tween  the  shoulder  blades. 


in  ter-scend'ent  (-sPn'dent),  a. 
See  inter-;  ascend.]  Math. 
laving  exponents  that  are  radi 
cal  quantities;— as,./ V2,or.rVa. 
in  ter-scen-den'tal  (-sen-dPn'- 
t'/l),  a.  Math  Interscendent 
in'ter-school',  a.  See  inter-. 
in  ter-scind',  v.  t.  [T..  inter- 
scindere  ;  inter  between  4-  son- 
dere  tocut.]  Tocutintwo.  Obs. 
in  ter-scribe'  (-skrlb'),  r.  t.  (L. 
in  terser  there :  inter  between  -f- 
scribere  to  write.]  To  write  be¬ 
tween  Rare.  —  in'ter-scrip'- 
tion  (-skrYp'shtfn),  n.  Rare, 

II  in'ter  se.  [L.]  Among,  or  be¬ 
tween,  themselves, 
in  ter-se'eant  (-se'kdnt),  a.  [L. 
i ntrrsecans,  p.  pr.  See  inter¬ 
sect.]  Crossing  ;  intersecting, 
in  ter  se  ca'tlon  (-sf-ka'shin), 
n.  Intersection.  [/?are.| 

in  ter-sec'tant.  a.  Intersecting.  | 
in  ter-aeg-men'tal,  a.  Between 
segments 

in  ter-8em'i-nate,  v.  t  [Cf.  L. 
interseminatus ,  p.  p.  of  in  ter¬ 
se  m  inarc  A  To  sow  between  or 
among.  Rare. 

in-'ter-sert'al  (-sflr'tal),  a  Pe 
troy.  =  OPHITIC. 
in  ter-se8'sion-al, a.  See  inter-. 
in  ter-set'.  r.  t.  See  inter- 
in  ter-shade',  r.  t.  See  inter- 
in  ter-shift'ing,  a.  See  inter- 
in  ter-shock'.  r.  t.  6/  [Cf.  F. 
entre-chot/uer.)  To  attack  (each 
other); also,  to  strike  together./?, 
in- ter-shoot'  (-shoot'),  v.  i.  'Fo 
shoot  between  or  among.  Rare. 
in'ter-si-de're-al  (Tn'tPr-sT-de'- 
rP-Gl),  a.  Interstellar. 


ln'ter-811'i-ent  ( -sll'w nt),  a. 
L.  inter  between  -I-  saltre  to 
eap.]  Entering  or  appearing 
abruptly.  Rare,  [(soils).  Obs.  | 
in'ter-sbil',  v.  t.  To  intermix  | 
in'ter-sole'.  Var.  of  entresol. 
in  ter-8om'ni-al  (-sr>m'nT-f7l),«. 
{inter-  4-  L.  somnium  dream  4- 
-«(.]  Pertaining  to  dreams  or 
dreamlike  consciousness.  Rare. 
in  ter-som'ni-ous  (-us),  a.  Be¬ 
tween  the  times  of  sleeping  ;  in 
an  interval  of  wakefulness.  It. 
in  ter-so'nant.  a.,  in'ter-sow' 
(-80'),  v.  L  See  inter-. 
in  tcr-spa'tial  (-spa'shGl),  a. 
Pert,  to  an  interspace  ;  specif., 
Zool.,  pert,  to,  the  spaces  be¬ 
tween  veins  of  insects’  wings.  — 
in  ter-spa'tial-ly,  adv.  [utor.  I 
in'ter-speak  er,  n.  An  interlock 
in  ter-spe-cif'ic,  a.  {inter.  + 
specific,  as  adj.  from  species  ] 
Obtaining  between  species. 
in'ter-8peech\  n.  A  conversa¬ 
tion  or  u  colloquy.  Obs. 

II  in'ter  spem  et  me'tum  [L.] 
Between  nope  and  fear, 
in  ter-sper'eal  (-spflr'sdl),  n. 
=  I nterspersion. 
in  ter-Bpers'ed-ly,  adv.  of  infer- 
spersea,  p.  p.  [  Ref.  Sp.  I 

in  ter-sperst'.  Interspersed. | 
in  ter-spher'al  (-sfer'ol),  a  See 
INTER-. 

in  ter-spic'n-lar,  a.  Zool.  Be. 
tween  spicules. 

in'terBpi'nous  (-spT'nns),  a. 
Anat.  Zool.  Interspinal. 
in  ter-Bpi'ral.  a.  See  inter-. 
in'ter  spi-ra'tion  On'tPr-spY- 
ra'shf/n),  n.  [L.  interspiratio 
a  fetching  of  breath  between. 


See  inter-  ;  spirit.]  Obs.  1.  A 
breathing  space. 

2.  Spiritual  inspiration  at  sepa¬ 
rate  times,  or  at  intervals, 
in  ter-spire'.  r.  i.  [L.  inter- 
spirare.J  To  pause  or  take 
breath  between  times  Obs. 
inter-Bpor'al  (Yn'tPr-spOr'dl), 
a.  Between  spores, 
in  ter-sprin'kle,?  .?.  See  inter-. 
in  ter-sta-pe'di  al  ( -std-pe'dY- 
dl),  a  Zool.  Pertaining  to  a  part 
of  the  columella  of  the  ear  be¬ 
tween  the  stapes  and  the  medio- 
stapedial.  —  n.  The  interstape- 
dial  part  of  the  columella, 
in  ter-stel'la-ry  (-stel'd-rT),  a. 
Interstellar. 

in  ter  Bte-ril'i-ty,  w.  Biol.  Ste¬ 
rility  between  nearly  related  in¬ 
dividuals. 

in  ter-ster'nal.  a.  Zool.  Be¬ 
tween  sternal  plates, 
in  ter-sti'cial  ( In'tfr-stYsh'dl). 
Var.  of  interstitial. 
in'ter-sti'cion,  n.  [See  inter- 
stition.]  Interstice.  Ohs 
in'ter-stinct',  a.  [L.  mterstinc- 
tus,  p.  p.]  Separate.  Obs. 
in'ter-stinc'tive,  a.  Distinguish¬ 
ing.  Obs. 

in  ter-sti'tion  (Yn  t?r-stYsh'- 
?7n),  n.  [L.  mterstitio.]  An  in¬ 
terstice  Obs.  [stitial.l 

in  ter-sti'tious  (-r/s),  «.  Inter-| 
in'ter-Bti'ti-um  ( -stYsh'Y-tZm),  n. 
[L.]  An  interstice.  Obs. 
in'ter-stream',  a  See  inter-. 
in'ter-street'.  a.  See  inter-. 
in'ter-Btri'al  (Yn't^r-strl'dl).  a. 
Between  stria*. 

in'ter-sub-sist'ence,  n  ,  in'ter- 
Bub  Bti-tu'tion,  n.  See  inter- 


ale,  senate,  care,  Jtm,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofa ;  eve,  Svent,  find,  recent,  maker;  ice,  ill;  old,  6bey,  orb,  ddd,  s5ft,  connect ;  use,  unite,  (irn,  up,  circt/8,  menii ; 

||  Foreign  Word.  f  Obsolete  Variant  of.  4-  combined  with.  =  equals. 
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Between  the  superciliary  ridges ;  designating  the  point 
formed  by  the  junction  of  a  tangent  to  these  ridges  and 
the  median  line  of  the  face. 

ln'ter-tan'gle  (In'ter-tSi)'g’l),  v.  t.  To  entangle  ;  to  inter- 
twine.  i 

In  ter  ter  rl-to'rl-al  (-tSr'T-to'rT-al ;  201),  a.  Existing, 
going,  conducted,  or  the  like,  between  territories,  esp  such 
as  are  under  different  jurisdictions  or  sovereignties, 
in  ter  tes  sel-la'tion  (-tgs'g-la'sliwn),  n.  Cunning  or  com¬ 
plex  interrelation,  comparable  to  a  mosaic  design, 
in  ter  tex'ture  (-teks'^ur),  n.  Act  of  interweaving,  or 
state  of  being  interwoven  ;  that  which  is  interwoven. 
Skirted  thick  with  t ntertexture  firm 
Of  thorny  boughs.  Coicper . 

in  ter  tid'al  (-tid'al),  a.  Between  high-water  mark  and 
low-water  mark;  specif.,  Zoo/.,  designating  animals  which 
live  in  this  space,  as  the  rock  barnacles  or  soft  clam. 

In'ter  tie'  (Tn'ter-tF),  n.  [Prob.  fr.  F.  entretoue ,  OF.  also 
-taue,  misunderstood  as  a  pi.  Ox/.  E.  D.  See  enter-, 
toise  ;  cf.  interdice.]  Arch.  In  any  framed  work,  a  hori¬ 
zontal  tie  other  than  the  sill  and  plate  or  other  principal 
ties,  securing  uprights  to  one  another, 
ln'ter-traf'fic  (-tr5f'Tk),  n.  Mutual  trade  or  traffic.  —  v.  i. 
To  trade  together  ;  to  traffic. 

in'ter  tra'gl-an  (-tra'jT-an),  a.  Anthropom.  Situated  be¬ 
tween  the  tragus  and  antitragus  ;  as,  the  intertragian  canal. 
In  ter-trans  ver  sa'lis  (-trXns'ver-sa'ITs),  n. ;  pi.  -sales 
(-sa'lez).  [NL.]  Anat.  One  of  a  series  of  small  muscles 
connecting  the  transverse  processes  of  contiguous  verte¬ 
brae.  They  are  most  highly  developed  in  the  neck. 

In  ter-trans-verse'  (-trSns-vfirs'),  a.  Anat.  Between  the 
transverse  processes  of  contiguous  vertebrae. 

In  ter  trib  al  (-trib'dl),  a.  Occurring  between,  or  common 
to,  different  tribes  ;  as,  intertribal  commerce  or  customs, 
in  ter-tri'go  (-tri'go),  n.  [L.  ;  inter  between  -j-  terere,  tri- 
tum,  to  rub.]  Med.  An  erythematous  inflammation  of 
the  skin  produced  by  rubbing  two  adjacent  parts  together, 
as  between  folds  of  the  skin  or  at  the  flexures  of  joints, 
in  ter  tra  chan-ter'ic  (-tro'kSn-tgr'Tk),  a.  Anat.  Between 
trochanters  ;  as,  the  Intertrochanteric  lines  on  the  anterior 
and  posterior  surfaces  of  the  femur. 

in  ter-trop'ic  (-trSp'Tk)  la.  Situated  between  or  within 
in  ter  trop'i-cal  (-T-kdl)  )  the  tropics  ;  relating  to  regions 
within  the  tropics  ;  tropical. 

in  ter-trop'ics  (-Iks),  n.  pi.  The  zones  between  the  trop¬ 
ics  of  Cancer  and  Capricorn,  or  any  region  in  latitude  less 
than  23£°,  either  north  or  south. 

in  tor-twine'  (-twin'),  v.  t.  tfc  -twined'  (-twind') ;  -twin'- 
ino  (-twIn'Tng).  1.  To  unite  or  become  mutually  involved  by 
twining  one  with  another;  toentangle;  interlace;  intertwist. 

2.  To  lay  hold  of  or  bind  by  twining  round  about, 
in'ter  twine'  (Tn'ter-twin'),  n.  Act  of  intertwining,  or 

state  of  being  intertwined. 

In  ter-twist'  (-twist'),  v.  t. ;  -twist'ed  ;  -twist'ing.  To 
twist  together  one  with  another  ;  to  intertwine, 
in'ter-twist'  (Tn'ter-twTst'),  n.  Act  or  fact  of  intertwist¬ 
ing  ;  state  of  being  intertwisted  ;  a  tangle, 
in  ter  nr'ban  (-Qr'ban),  a.  Going  between,  or  connecting, 
cities  or  towns  ;  as,  interurban  electric  railways, 
in'ter  val  (Tn'ter-val),  n.  [OF.  entreval ,  intervale ,  F.  in¬ 
terval  le,  L.  intervallum  ;  inter  between  -f-  vallum  a  wall. 
See  wall  ;  cf.  intervale.]  1.  Space  of  time  between  any 
two  points  or  events  ;  as,  the  interval  between  the  death  of 
Charles  I.  of  England  and  the  accession  of  Charles  II. 

2-  A  brief  space  of  time  between  the  recurrence  of  similar 
conditions  or  states  ;  as,  the  interval  between  paroxysms 
of  pain  ;  intervals  of  sanity  or  delirium  ;  specif.,  Scot.,  the 
recess  between  morning  and  afternoon  service  at  church. 

After  the  "interval,"  as  it  was  technically  called,  they  had  to 
go  to  church  again.  W.  Black. 

3.  A  space  between  things  ;  avoid  space  between  objects; 
as,  an  interval  between  two  hills.  Cf.  intervale. 

’Twixt  host  and  host  but  narrow  space  was  left, 

A  dreadful  interval.  Milton. 

4  A  gap  or  distance  between  different  qualities,  states,  or 
endowments,  which  may  be  ideally  filled  in  with  interven¬ 
ing  grades  ;  as,  the  interval  between  savagery  and  culture. 
6-  a  Mil.  An  open  space  between  military  units,  as  men, 
companies,  guns,  etc.,  in  line;  — distinguished  from  dis¬ 
tance.  b  Nav.  The  distance  in  line  between  two  ships,  or 
bodies  of  ships  forming  tactical  units. 

6.  Music.  Difference  in  pitch  between  any  two  tones.  An 


interval  is  harmonic  if  between  simultaneous  tones  ;  melodic 
if  between  successive  tones.  It  is  reckoned  by  the  ratio 
between  their  vibration  numbers,  as  an  octave,  2 : 1 ;  a  fifth, 
3 :  2,  etc. ;  and  is  named  by  comparison  with  the  major  scale 
of  which  the  lower  tone  is  the  keynote.  See  scale.  The 
standard  simple  intervals  are  thus  the  prime  or  unison  (do 
to  do),  the  second  (do  to  re),  the  third  (do  to  mi),  etc.,  of 
which  the  prime,  fourth,  fifth,  and  octave  are  called  per¬ 
fect,  the  second,  third,  sixth,  and  seventh  are  called  major. 
An  interval  less  by  one  half  step  than  the  major  of  the 
same  scale  name  is  called  minor ;  one  greater  by  one  half 
step  than  a  perfect  or  major  interval  is  called  augmented : 
one  less  by  one  half  step  than  a  perfect  or  minor  interval 
is  called  diminished.  Compound  intervals  are  made  up  of  a 
simple  one  plus  one  or  more  octaves.  A  simple  interval 
with  its  upper  tone  transposed  an  octave  downwards,  or 
its  lower  an  octave  upwards,  is  inverted.  Inverted  primes 
become  octaves  ;  seconds  become  sevenths  ;  thirds,  sixths, 
etc.  Perfect  intervals  on  inversion  remain  perfect;  major 
and  augmented  intervals  become  respectively  minor  and 
diminished,  and  vice  versa.  See  Illust. 

7.  Math,  a  A  linear  aggregate  of  all  numbers  (generally 
only  real)  between  and  including  the  two  end  numbers  and 
excluding  all  others,  b  A  linear  or  a  planar  segment,  in¬ 
cluding  its  boundaries  and  excluding  all  else, 
at  intervals,  coming  or  happening  with  intervals  between  : 
now  and  then  ;  here  and  there.  “  And  Miriam  watch’d  ana 
dozed  at  intervals .”  Tennyson. 

in'ter  val  (Tn'ter-val),  v.  i.  tfc  t.;  -valed  (-vald)  or  -valled  ; 
-val-ino  or  -v al-lino.  To  come  in,  or  separate  by,  an 
interval  ;  to  form  an  interval. 

in'ter- vale  (-val),  n.  [The  same  word  as  interval  a  space 
between,  influenced  by  E.  vale.  Ox/.  E.  D.]  A  tract  of 
low  ground  between  hills,  or  along  the  banks  of  a  stream, 
usually  alluvial  land,  enriched  by  the  overflow  of  the 
river,  or  by  fertilizing  deposits  of  earth  from  the  adjacent 
hills.  Cf.  bottom,  n .,  7.  Local ,  U.  S.  <t*  Canada. 

in7 ter- vein'  (In'ter- van'),  v.  t.  ;  -veined'  (-vand')  ;  -vein'- 
ino.  To  intersect  with  veins. 

in  ter  vene'  (-ven'),  v.  i. ;  in'ter-vened'  (-vend') ;  in'ter- 
ven'ing  (-ven'Ing).  [L.  intervenire,  interventum ,  to  inter¬ 
vene,  to  hinder  ;  inter  between  -|-  venire  to  come,  akin 
to  E.  come:  cf.  F.  iniervenir .  See  come.]  1.  To  enter  or 
appear  as  an  irrelevant  or  extraneous  feature  or  circum¬ 
stance ;  to  come  (in,  between,  or  among). 

2.  To  occur,  fall,  or  come,  between  points  of  time  or  events; 
as,  an  instant  intervened  between  the  flash  and  the  report ; 
nothing  intervened  (i.  e.,  during  the  time  between  the  in¬ 
tention  and  the  execution)  to  prevent  the  undertaking. 

3.  To  come  in  or  between  by  way  of  hindrance  or  modifi 
cation  ;  to  make  intervention  ;  to  interpose  ;  as,  to  intervene 
to  settle  a  quarrel. 

4.  To  occur  or  lie  (between) ;  as,  the  Mediterranean  inter¬ 
venes  between  Europe  and  Africa. 

5.  Law.  To  become  a  party  to  an  action  or  other  legal  pro¬ 
ceeding,  for  the  protection  of  an  alleged  interest  therein  : 
—  said  of  a  third  person  not  originally  a  party  thereto. 
Syn.  — See  interpose. 

Intervene',!/./.  To  come  between.  Rare.  >e  Quincey. 

ln  ter-ven'ient  (-ven'yent),  a.  [L.  intervenw]$*K  p.  pr.  of 
intervenire. 1.  Being  or  coming  between,  in?  ^.n tally  or 
extraneously. 

2 .  Situated  or  occurring  between  different  points  or  events ; 
intervening.  “Deep  intervenient  ravines.”  C.  E.  Craddock. 

3.  Intermediary.  Rare. 

in  ter  ven'tion  (Tn'ter-vgn'shi/n),  n.  [L.  intervenlio  an  in¬ 
terposition  :  cf.  F.  intervention .]  1.  Act  or  fact  of  inter¬ 

vening  ;  interposition  ;  as,  intervention  between  foes. 

Shut  out  by  the  intervention  of  that  lax  membrane.  Holder. 
2.  Any  interference  that  may  affect  the  interests  of  others  ; 
esp.  :  a  Civil  Law.  The  act  of  a  person  who  pays  commer¬ 
cial  paper  for  honor  ;  —  usually  called  payment  by  interven¬ 
tion.  b  Law.  The  act  by  which  a  third  person,  to  protect 
his  own  interest,  interposes  and  becomes  a  party  to  a  legal 
proceeding  pending  between  other  parties,  c  Intemat.  Law. 
The  interference  of  a  state  in  the  affairs  of  another  state 
for  the  purpose  of  compelling  it  to  do  or  forbear  doing  cer¬ 
tain  acts  or  of  maintaining  or  altering  the  actual  condition 
of  its  domestic  affairs  irrespective  of  its  will.  Intervention 
is  sometimes  by  a  written  notice  to  the  country  intended 
to  be  coerced  or  by  an  international  congress  or  confer¬ 
ence,  but  coercion  actual  or  intended  is  essential  to  consti¬ 
tute  an  act  of  intervention,  and  the  term  is  usually  under¬ 
stood  as  importing  an  armed  interference.  Mediation 
(which  see)  does  not  involve  coercion. 

3.  An  intervening  event  or  period.  R. 
in  ter-ven'tion-al  (-51),  a.  Of  or  per¬ 
taining  to  intervention, 
in  ter-ven'tion-ist  (-1st),  n.  One  who 
favors  active  intervention  or  treat¬ 
ment  ;  specif.,  Med.,  a  physician  who 
advocates  checking  the  course  of  a  dis¬ 
ease  which  others  would  allow  to  take 
its  natural  course. 

in'ter- ven'tion-ist,  a.  Of  or  pertain¬ 
ing  to  interventionists  or  their  theo¬ 
ries  ;  as,  Pol.  Econ.,  interventionist 


school,  political  economists  who  favor  paternalistic  state 
interference. 

in'ter-ven'tive  (In'ter-vSn'tlv),  a.  Given  to,  or  tending 
toward,  intervention.  Rare. 

in'ter-ven'tor  (-ter),  n.  [L.]  One  who  intervenes;  esp., 
Eccl.  Hist.,  a  person  designated  by  a  church  to  reconcile 
parties  and  unite  them  in  the  choice  of  officers, 
in'ter-vert' (-vGrt'),  t\ /.  / -vert'ed  ;  -vert'ing.  [L.  inter- 
vertere ;  inter  between  -j-  vertere  to  turn.]  1.  To  turn  to 
another  than  the  proper  course  or  use  ;  to  misuse  ;  esp.,  to 
appropriate  to  one’s  own  use  (what  is  properly  another’s). 
2.  To  change  ;  invert.  Obs. 
in  ter-ver'te-bral  (-vffr'te-bral),  a.  Between  vertebrae, 
intervertebral  disks.  See  intervertebral  substance.  —  i. 
foramina,  Anat.,  openings  formed  by  notches  (the  i.  notches) 
in  the  pedicles  of  the  neural  arches  of  the  vertebrae.  They 
transmit  the  spinal  nerves  and  blood  vessels.  —  i.  substance, 
Anat.,  the  tissue  uniting  the  bodies  of  contiguous  vertebrae. 
In  man  it  forms  disks  of  varying  thickness, closely  adherent 
to  the  surfaces  of  the  bones,  and  composed  of  concentric 
laminae  of  fibrous  tissue  and  fibrocartilage,  with  a  soft 
pulpy  substance  in  the  center  derived  from  the  notochord 
of  the  embryo.  The  disks  serve  as  cushions  protecting 
against  shocks  and  allowing  slight  movements  of  the  bones, 
in'ter  view  (Tn'ter-vu),  n.  [F.  entrevue,  fr.  entrevoir  to  see 
imperfectly,  to  have  a  glimpse  of,  s'enlrevoir  to  visit  each 
other.  See  inter-  ;  view.]  1.  A  mutual  sight  or  view  ;  a 
meeting  face  to  face  ;  usually,  a  formal  meeting  for  consul¬ 
tation  ;  a  conference  ;  as,  an  interview  with  the  President. 

2.  A  meeting  between  a  representative  of  the  press  and  the 
person  interviewed  at  which  the  former  elicits  by  question¬ 
ing,  or  the  latter  gives  out,  information  for  publication  ; 
also,  the  published  statement  so  obtained. 

3.  a  An  examination,  inspection,  or  view  of  something. 
Obs.  b  A  mutual  examination  or  view.  Obs. 

in'ter-view,  v.  1. ;  in'ter-viewed  (-vud) ;  in'ter-view'ing. 

1.  To  have  an  interview  with;  to  question  or  converse 
with,  esp.  in  order  to  obtain  information  for  publication. 

2.  To  get  a  view  of.  Obs. 

in'ter  view  er  (-vu'er),  n.  One  who  interviews, 
in'ter-view'ing,  n.  Act  or  custom  of  holding  an  interview 
or  interviews. 

An  article  on  interviewing  in  the  “  Nation  ”  of  January  28,  I860, 

.  .  was  the  first  formal  notice  of  the  practice  under  that  name. 

The  American. 

in  ter-vis'i  ble  (Tn'ter-vTz'T-b’l),  a.  Surv.  Mutually  visi¬ 
ble,  or  in  sight,  the  one  from  the  other,  as  stations, 
in'ter-vi'tal  (-vi'tal),  a.  Between  two  lives. 

Through  all  its  [the  spirit’s]  intervitul  gloom.  Tennyson. 
in'ter-vo-cal'ic  (-v6-k51'Ik),  a.  Phon.  Situated  between 
vowels  ;  immediately  preceded  and  followed  by  vowel 
sounds,  as  p  in  occupy,  d  in  idea,  etc. 
in  ter-vo-lu'tion  (-vo-lu'slmn),  n.  State  or  fact  of  being 
intervolved,  or  coiled  up. 

in'ter- volve'  (-v51v'),  v.  t.  d-  i.  ;  in'ter-volved'  (-vblvd') ; 
in'ter-volv'ing.  [inter-  -j-  L.  volvere ,  volutum ,  to  roll.] 
To  involve  one  within  another ;  to  twist  or  coil  together, 
in  ter- weave'  (Tn'ter-wev'),  v.  t.  <Sc  i.  ;  pret.  d*  obs.  or  rare 
p.p.  in'ter-wove'  (-wov')j  rare  pret.  d  p.p.  in'ter-weaved' 
(-wevd') ;  p.  p.  in'ter-wov'en  (-wov'’n)  ;  p.  pr.  d*  vb.  n. 
in'ter- weav'ing  (-wSv'Ing).  1.  To  weave  together  ;  to  in¬ 
termix  or  unite  in  texture  or  construction  ;  to  intertwine  ; 
as,  threads  of  silk  and  cotton  interwoven. 

Trees  thick  interwoven.  Milton. 

2.  To  intermingle;  to  unite  intimately  or  in  a  nexus  ;  to  con¬ 
nect  closely  ;  as,  to  interweave  truth  with  falsehood, 
in' ter- wind'  (-wind'),  v.  t.  d*  i.; pret.  d*  p.  p.  in'ter-wound' 
(-wound') ;  p.  pr.  d  vb.  n.  in'ter-wind'ing.  To  wind  to¬ 
gether  or  through  each  other  ;  to  intertwine;  intervolve. 
in  ter  work'  (-wfirk'),  v.  i.  d  t.  ;  pret.  d  p.  p.  -wrought' 
(-r6t')  or  -worked'  (-wGrkt')  ;  p.  pr.  d  vb.  n.  -work'ing.  To 
work  or  act  upon  each  other,  or  mutually  or  reciprocally, 
in'ter-wreathe'  (-retfa'),  v.  t. ;  -wreathed'  (-rethd') ; 
-wreath'ing  (-reth'Ing).  To  weave  into  a  wreath  ;  to  in¬ 
tertwine. 

in'ter-wrought'  (-rot'),  a.  [See  interwork.]  Worked 
into  or  through  ;  complexly  associated,  as  by  being  welded, 
in  tes'ta-ble  (In-tgs'td-b’l),  a.  [L.  inleslabilis :  cf.  F.  in¬ 
testable.  See  in-  not ;  tbstable.]  Law.  a  Not  having  tes¬ 
tamentary  capacity,  or  capacity  to  take  under  a  testament, 
or  will,  b  Incompetent  to  be  a  witness.  Obs.  —  ln-tes  ta- 
bil'i-ty  (-bll'I-tl),  in  tes'ta  ble-ness,  n. 
in-tes'ta-cy  (-td-sl),  n.  [From  intestate.]  State  of  being 
or  dying  intestate. 

in  tes'tafe  (-tat),  a.  [L.  intestatus ;  in-  not  -f-  testa tus,  p.  p. 
of  testari  to  make  a  will :  cf.  F.  intestat .  See  testament.] 

1.  Without  having  made  a  valid  will ;  as,  to  die  intestate. 

Airy  succeeders  of  intestate  joys.  Shak. 

2.  Not  devised  or  bequeathed;  not  disposed  of  by  will ; 
as,  an  intestate  estate. 

3.  Not  competent  to  testify  ;  also,  not  testified  to.  Obs. 
iil-tes'tate,  n.  Law.  A  person  who  dies  intestate, 
in-tes'ti-nal  (-tl-ndl),  a.  [Cf.  F.  intestinal.']  1.  Of  or  per¬ 
taining  to  the  intestine  of  an  animal ;  as,  the  intestinal 
tube  ;  intestinal  digestion  ;  intestinal  ferments. 

2.  Specif.  :  a  Provided  with  an  intestine  ;  —  said  of  most 
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Harmonic  Intervals  ;  those  on  Staff  2  are  Inversions  of  those  on  Staff  1,  and  vice  versa. 


in'ter-Bya'tem-at'i-cal,  a.  See 

inter-. 

inter-taine'.  entertain. 
fitter-talk'.  r.  i.  To  converse. 

in' ter-tan'gle-ment,  n.  See 

-WENT. 

in^ter-tar'eal,  a.  See  inter-. 
in'ter-team  ,  a.  See  inter-. 
in  ter-tear',  v.  t.  To  tear  or 
rend  (one  another).  Rare. 

in'ter-teign'ment.  f  enter¬ 
tainment. 

in  ter-ten-tac'n-lar.  a.  Zobl. 
Between  tentacles. 

In  ter-ter'gal,  a.  Zobl.  Be¬ 
tween  tergal  plates, 
in  ter  tex',  r.  t.  [L.  iiitertexerc : 
intrrbetween  ■+■  terere  to  weave.] 
To  intertwine  ;  interweave.  Ohs. 
in  ter  thread 'ed.  a.  Inter- 
crossed  as  threads  in  a  fabric  ; 
interwoven. 

in  ter-tie',  v.  t.  See  inter-. 
in  ter-till'age,  n.  Agric.  Inter¬ 
cropping. 

in  ter-tinge',  r.  t.  See  inter-. 
in  ter-tlsr8ued  ( Tn'tfr-t^ sh 'fid), 
a.  [Cf.  F.  en/re-fissu.]  Inter¬ 
woven.  Shak. 

in'ter-town',  n.  See  inter-. 
in  ter-tra-bec'n-lar,  a.  Zobl. 
Between  trabecula?. 


in  ter-trace',  r.  t.  See  inter-. 
in  ter- trad' ing  (Yn't  £  r-t  r  a  d'- 
Yng),  n.  Intertrnflie. 
in  ter-trans-forn^a-bil'i  ty,  ». 
See  inter-.  [inter-. I 

in  ter-trans-mi8'8i-ble.  See| 
in  ter-trans  mis'sion,  n.  See 
inter-. 

in  ter-tran  spic'u-ous.  a.  Tran¬ 
spicuous  within  or  between.  R. 
in  ter-trans  ver'sal.  in  ter- 
tran8-ver'8a-ry,  a.  Intertrans- 
veise. 

in  ter-tri'glyph,  n.  =  metope. 
in  ter-trike  .  /•.  t.  [Perh.  fr.  OF 
intriquier,  with  inter-  for  in-. 
Cf.  INTRIOUE.1  Prob.,  to  in¬ 
volve  in  difficulties.  Obs.  Scot. 
in  ter-trin  i  ta'ri-an  (-trln'T- 
ta'rY-rtn  ;  11.5),  a.  Between  the 
persons  of  the  Trinity, 
in^er-troch'le-ar,  a.  Anat. 
Designating  a  ridge  on  the  ulna 
which  fits  into  a  groove  in  the 
trochlea  of  the  humerus, 
in  ter- trade',  v.  t.  [LL.  inter- 
trudere ;  inter  between  -f  tru- 
dere  to  thrust.]  To  bring  in  in¬ 
trusively.  Rare. 
fipter-tn'bo-lar,  a.  See  inter-. 
in'ter  turb',  v.  t.  [L.  intertur- 
bare ;  inter  between  -I-  turbare 


to  disturb)  To  disturb.  —  in/- 
ter-tur-ba'tion.  n.  —  inter- 
turb'er.  n.  All  Ohs. 
in  ter  twin',  a.  See  inter-. 
in  ter-twine'ment,//.  See  -m  ent. 
in  ter  twin 'ing  ly  (-twTn'Yng- 
ll),  adv.  of  intertwining,  p.  pr. 
in  ter-twist'ing-ly,  adv.  of  in¬ 
tertwisting,  p.  pr. 
inter-un'gn-lar  (-fiu'gft-ldr), 
-gu-late  (-gfi-lfrt),  a.  See  inter-. 
in  ter-un'ion  (-Qn'ytZn),  n.  See 
inter-.  [ter-.  I 

in  ter-u  ni-ver'8i-ty,  a.  See  in- I 
in  ter-u  re- ter 'ic  (Yn't£r-rr  rf1- 
t£r'lk),  a.  Anat.  Between  the 
ureters  or  their  orifices, 
in'ter-vale.  -f  interval. 
in'ter  val 'lie  (-vttl'Yk),  a.  Of 
or  pertaining  to  an  interval, 
in  ter-val'lum  (-vfll'mn),  n.  [L.] 
An  interval.  Rare. 
in'ter-valv'u-lar,  a.  Anat.  Be¬ 
tween  valves.  [See  inter-.I 
in  ter-va'ry  (-va'rY  ;  11.5),  r.  *.| 
hPter-ven'ant  (-venMnt),  n. 
F.l  Laic.  An  intervener.  Rare. 
n'ter-ven'er  (-ven'?r),  n.  One 
who  intervenes. 

in'ter- ven'lencef -ven'Wns^in'- 
ter-ven'ien-cy  (-ycn-sY),  n.  In¬ 
tervention;  interposition.  Rare. 


in  ter-ven'ient  (-y/nt),  n.  One 
tli at  intervenes. 

in  ter-ve'ni-um  (Yn'tPr-ve'nY 
|  «Zm), n.  [L.,  space  between  the 
veins.  See  vena.]  Rot.  The 
parenchymatous  tissue  between 
the  veins  of  leaves.  Ohs.  or  R. 
in'ter-vent',  r.  t.  [See  inter¬ 
vene.]  To  thwnrt  ;  obstruct. 
Ohs.  —  n.  Intervention.  Ohs. 
in/ter-ven'tral,  a.  <V  n.  Zobl. 
See  arcuali a .—  in  ter-ven-tra'- 
li-a  (-v5n-trarlt-d).  //.  /</. 
in^ Ter-ven-tric'u-larM'en-trYk'- 
h-ldr),rt.  See  inter-. 
in'ter-ven'ue,  u.  [OF.  entre- 
,  venue.  See  intervene,  ave- 
|  nue.]  Interposition.  Ohs. 
in  ter-ven'u  lar  (-vt*n'fl-ldr),  a. 
Zobl.  Between  venules, 
in'ter-ver'bal,  a.  B  e  t  w  e  e  n 
words.  Rare. 

in  ter-ver'te  bra  (Yn'tPr-vfir'tP- 
brd),  n.  [NL.]  Zobl.  An  inter¬ 
vertebral  component  of  the 
skull,  esp.  the  skeleton  of  the 
eye,  nose,  or  ear.  It  was  former¬ 
ly  believed  that  the  skull  con¬ 
sisted  of  modified  vertebra;  and 
that  the  skeletons  of  the  sense 
organs  were  interposed  between 
successive  vertebral  segments. 


in  ter-ver'te-bral-ly,  adv.  of  in¬ 
tervertebral.  See -ly. 
interview,  r.  i.  To  meet  per¬ 
sonally.  Ohs. 

in  ter  view'a-ble.  a.  See -able. 
in  ter-view-ee'  (In'tPr-vQ-e'),  n. 
Sec  -ee. 

in  ter-vil'lous  (-v  Yl'us),  a. 
Anat.  Between  villi, 
in  ter-vis'i-bil'i-ty  (-vYz'Y-bYl'Y- 
ti),  n.  Intervisiole  quulity. 
in  ter-vis'it  (-vYs'Tt),  r.  ».  [Cf. 
F.  entre- visiter.]  To  exchange 
visits.  Rare. 

in/ ter-vis'it.  n.  See  inter-. 

|i  in  ter  vi'vos.  [L.]  Between 
living  persons.  [vocalic. I 

in  ter-vo'cal.  a.  Phon.  Intcr-| 
in  ter-vo-lute'.  n.  See  inter-. 
in  ter-volve',  w.  Act  of  inter- 
volving.  Rare. 
in'ter-war',  r.  i.  See  inter-. 
i  n'te  r-w  e  a  v  e'm  e  n  t.  n.  See 
-ment.  [ter  weaves.  I 

in'ter-weav'er.  n.  One  that  in- 1 
in'ter-weav'ing-ly,  adv.  of  in¬ 
terweaving,  p.  pr.  See  -ly. 
in  ter-wed'.  »\  i.  To  intermarry, 
in'ter-weft'age. »  .,  in  ter  weld', 
v.  f ..  in  ter  wend',  »•.  t.,  in'ter- 
whiff'.  a.,  in  ter  whis'tle,  v.  i. 
See  inter-. 


in  ter-wish',  v.  t.  See  inter¬ 
op. 

interword',  v.  In'ter- 
world'',  n.  See  inter-. 
in  ter  wound'  (-wound'),  pret. 
<V  /».  />.  of  interwind 
inter-wound'  On'tPr-woond'; 
-wound'),  v.  t.  To  wound  mu¬ 
tually.  Ohs. 

in  ter-wove'  (-w5v').  wov'en 
(-wov'’n ), pret .  s  /'./>.  of  inter- 
w e a v e in  ter-wov'en-ly.n^/p. 
in  ter-wrap',  v.  i.  See  inter-. 
interynacion,  n.  [OF.  inter  illa¬ 
tion.]  Confirmation.  Ohs. 
in  ter-zon'al  (-zon'dl),  a.  Biol. 
Between  zones  ;  —  specif,  ap¬ 
plied  to  spindle  fibers  which 
stretch  between  the  two  groups 
of  daughter  chromosomes  dur¬ 
ing  the  anaphase  in  mitosis, 
in  ter  zo-oe'eial  (Yn/t?r-z(5-e'- 
slvYl),  a.  Zobl.  Between  or 
among  zocrcia. 

in/terzygap-o-phy8'i-al(Yn/trr- 
zYg/Sp-r-fY*'YH'A),CT.  See  inter-. 
in'tes-ta'tion  (YiUtPs-ta'shnn), 
n.  'I’estninentary  incapacity, 
intestement,  n.  Testament ; 
will.  Ohs.  [witness.] 

II  in  tes  ti  mo'ni-um.  [L.]  In| 
in-tes'tin.  Intestine.  Re/.  Sp- 


food,  foot ;  out,  oil ;  chair  ;  go  ;  sing,  iijk  ;  then,  thin  ;  nature,  verdure  (250) ;  K  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144) ;  boN  ;  yet ;  zh  =  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Guide. 

Full  explanations  of  Abbreviations,  Signs,  etc.,  Immediately  precede  the  \  ocabulary. 
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INTRA- 


Metazoa,  in  contradistinction  to  the  Protozoa,  b  Living 
within  the  intestine,  as  certain  parasitic  worms. 

3.  =  intestine.  Rare . 

intestinal  calculus.  =  dust  ball.  —  1  canal,  the  intestine.  — 

1.  colic,  pain  due  to  distention  of  the  intestines  by  gas ; 
ordinary  colic. 

in  tes'tine  (Tn-tSs'tTn),  a.  [L.  intestinus,  fr.  intux  on  the 
inside,  within,  fr.  in  in:  cf.  F.  intest  in.  See  in.]  1.  In¬ 
ternal  with  regard  to  a  state  or  country ;  domestic ;  not 
foreign  ;  — applied  usually  to  that  which  is  evil ;  as,  intes¬ 
tine  disorders,  calamities,  etc. 

An  intestine  struggle . . .  between  authority  and  liberty  Hume 

2.  Depending  upon  the  internal  nature  or  constitution  of 
a  body  or  entity  ;  subjective. 

L  very  thing  labors  under  an  intestine  necessity.  Cud  worth 

3.  Internal;  inward;  esp.,  as  applied  to  the  body,  intes¬ 
tinal.  Obs.  “  Intest ine  stone  and  ulcers.”  Milton. 

4.  Inclosed  or  confined  ;  inward  with  respect  to  an  area, 
a  structure,  or  a  physical  body. 

Syn.  —  See  inner. 

ln-tes'tine,  n.  [L.  intestinum :  cf.  F.  intestin.  See  intes¬ 
tine,  a.]  The  tubular  portion  of  the  alimentary  canal  from 
the  pyloric  end  of  the  stomach  to  the  anus  ;  the  bowels  ;  — 
in  popular  usage  generally  in  pi.  In  man  the  intestine  is 
five  or  six  times  tlie  length  of  the  body  and  forms  numer¬ 
ous  convolutions  in  the  abdominal  cavity,  being  attached 
and  supplied  with  blood  and  lymph  vessels  and  nerves  by 
the  mesentery  (which  see).  Its  walls,  which  contain  nu¬ 
merous  glands,  consist  of  an  internal  mucous  membrane, 
a  submucosa,  a  muscular  coat  of  two  layers  (the  inner  with 
circular,  the  outer  with  longitudinal  fibers),  and  in  most 
parts  an  external  serous  coat.  Its  muscles  are  nonstriated 
and  perform  peristaltic  movements.  The  first  four  fifths 
of  the  intestine  constitutes  the  small  intestine,  comprising 
the  duodenum,  jejunum,  and  ileum  (see  these  terms) ;  the 
remaining  fifth,  the  large  intestine,  comprising  the  caecum, 
colon,  and  rectum,  and  distinguished  by  its  larger  diame¬ 
ter,  sacculated  form,  and  by  the  absence  of  certain  struc¬ 
tures  (see  villus,  valvul.e  conniventes)  present  in  the 
small  intestine.  Besides  serving  to  carry  off  waste  matter, 
the  intestine,  esp.  the  first  part  of  it,  is  the  seat  of  the  com¬ 
pletion  of  digestion  and  (by  means  of  the  blood  vessels  and 
lacteals  in  its  walls)  of  the  absorption  of  nourishment.  In 
vertebrates  below  mammals  the  distinction  between  large 
and  small  intestine  is  often  not  well  marked.  In  many  in¬ 
vertebrates  the  intestine  is  not  convoluted,  being  an  almost 
straight  tube,  and  when,  as  is  sometimes  the  case,  no 
stomach  is  present,  the  term  is  applied  to  the  whole  diges¬ 
tive  tract.  (See  digestive,  Illust.) 
in  thrall',  in-thral'  (Tn-thr8l'),  v.  t.  [Cf.  enthrall.]  To 
make  a  thrall  of.  See  enthrall. 

She  soothes,  but  never  can  inthrall  my  mind.  Prior. 
in-til',  in-till'  (Tn-tTi'),  prep,  [m  +  till,  prep.]  1.  In  or 
into.  Scot,  ci*  Dial.  Eng. 

2  To  or  unto.  Obs. 

in'ti  ma  (Tn'tT-md),  n.;  pi.  -mje  (-me).  [NL.,  fr.  L.  inti- 
7ii us  innermost.]  Anal,  ci*  Zool.  The  innermost  coat  or 
lining  membrane  of  an  organ,  esp.  of  a  blood  vessel  or  lym¬ 
phatic,  or  of  the  tracheae  of  insects.  In  the  larger  blood  ves¬ 
sels  it  consists  of  an  endothelial  lining  backed  by  a  layer 
of  connective  tissue  and  one  of  elastic  tissue, 
in'ti-ma-cy  (Tn'tT-ma-sT),  n.;  pi.  -cies  (-slz).  [From  inti¬ 
mate.]  State  of  being  intimate ;  specif.,  close  familiarity, 
association,  or  connection  ;  as  :  a  Close  personal  relation¬ 
ship;  nearness  in  friendship,  b  Illicit  sexual  intercourse. 
Syn.  —  Acquaintance,  familiarity,  fellowship,  friendship, 
lit ti ma'do  (Tn'tT-maMo),  n.  ;  pi.  -dos  (-doz).  [Sp.]  An 

intimate  friend  ;  an  intimate.  Obs.  or  Archaic. 
in'ti  mate  (Tn'tT-mat),  a.  [Formerly  intime ,  L.  intimus  a 
superl.  corresponding  to  the  compar.  interior:  cf.  F.  in¬ 
time.  The  form  intimate  is  due  to  confusion  with  L.  inti- 
mains ,  p.  p.  See  interior,  intimate,  v.  /.]  1.  Of  or  per¬ 
taining  to  the  inner  character  or  essential  nature  of  a  thing  ; 
deep-seated  ;  innermost ;  intrinsic  ;  often,  specif.,  pert,  to, 
or  springing  from,  the  inmost  self,  or  psychical  being. 

I  knew  from  intimate  impulse  Milton. 

To  imagine  a  more  intimate  revenge  than  any  mortal  had  ever 
wreaked  upon  an  enemy.  Rawthorne. 

2.  Close  in  mental  or  physical  contact ,  esp.  :  a  Close  in 
personal  relationship  ;  close  in  association  or  acquaintance  ; 
familiar  ;  as,  an  intimate  friend  ;  also,  involving  or  arising 
from  familiar  association,  b  Close  or  exact  by  reason  of 
customary  contact  or  thorough  investigation;  direct;  thor¬ 
ough  ;  as,  intimate  knowledge;  an  intimate  acquaintance 
with  the  facts,  c  Near  in  respect  to  place  or  presence. 

Honored  with  an  intimate  and  immediate  admission.  South. 
d  Having  illicit  sexual  intercourse  (with). 

3.  Closely  united  ;  very  close  or  thorough  in  connection  ; 
as,  an  intimate  mixture. 

Syn.  —  Near,  friendly,  confidential.  See  familiar. 
in'ti  mate.  >?.  1.  A  typical  representative.  Obs.  Oxf.E.D. 

2.  An  intimate  friend  or  associate  :  a  confidant, 
in'ti-mate  (-mat),  v.  t. ;  in'ti-mat'ed  (-mat'Sd) ;  in'ti- mak¬ 
ing  (-mat'Tng).  [L.  intimatus ,  p.  p.  of  inti  mare  to  put, 
bring,  drive,  or  press  into,  to  announce,  make  known,  from 
intimus  the  inmost.  See  intimate,  a.}  1.  To  announce 

or  give  notice  of;  to  declare  ;  publish:  communicate;  to 
make  known.  Chiefly,  or  Entirely ,  British. 

He.  incontinent,  did  proclaim  and  intimate  open  war.  E.  Hall. 

Assignations  must  not  only  be  delivered  to  the  assignee,  but  in¬ 
timated  by  him  to  the  debtor.  Erskine's  Principles. 

2.  To  suggest  obscurely  or  indirectly  ;  to  refer  to  remote¬ 
ly  ?  to  give  slight  notice  of ;  to  hint ;  as,  he  intimated  his 
intention  of  resigning  his  office. 

The  names  of  simple  ideas  and  substances,  with  the  abstract 
ideas  in  the  mind,  intimate  some  real  existence,  from  which  was 
derived  their  original  pattern.  Locke 

3  To  make  intimate.  Obs. 

Syn.  —  See  hint. 


in  ti  ma'Uon  (Tn'tT-ma'sliun),  n.  [L.  intimatio :  cf.  F.  inti¬ 
mation.'}  1.  Act  of  intimating  ;  also,  the  thing  intimated. 
2-  Announcement;  declaration. 

They  made  an  edict  with  an  intimation  that  whosoever  killed 
a  storlc  should  be  banished  Holland. 

The  moment  he  parts  with  the  thing  without  am  intimation  of 
his  lien  he  loses  the  lien.  _  C.  H.  Van  Zyl. 

3.  A  hint;  an  obscure  or  indirect  suggestion  or  notice;  a 
remote  or  ambiguous  reference  ;  as,  lie  had  given  only  in¬ 
timations  of  his  design. 

Without  mentioning  the  king  of  England,  or  giving  the  least 
intimation  that  he  was  sent  by  him.  bo.  Burnet 

ln-tlm'i-date(Tn-tTm'T-dat),  v.  t. .  in-tim'i-dat'ed  (-dat'Sd) ; 
in-tim'i-dat'ing  (-dat'Tng).  [LL.  intimidatus ,  p.  p.  of  in- 
timidare  to  frighten  ;  in-  in  -f-  timidus  fearful,  timid  :  cf. 
F.  intimider.  See  timid.]  To  make  timid  or  fearful ;  to 
inspire  or  affect  with  fear;  to  make  fearful  ;  to  frighten; 
specif.,  to  deter,  as  by  threats  ;  to  overawe  ;  cow. 

Now  guilt,  once  harbored  in  a  conscious  breast, 
Intimidates  the  brave,  degrades  the  greut  Johnson 

Syn.  —  Abash,  terrify,  daunt,  cow,  deter.  See  frighten. 
In  tim  i-da'tion  (-da'shwn),  n.  [Cf.  F.  intimidation.} 
Act  of  making  timid  or  fearful  or  of  dettrring  by  threats  ; 
state  of  being  intimidated  ;  as,  the  voters  were  kept  from 
the  polls  by  intimidation. 

The  king  carried  his  measures  .  .  .  by  intimidation.  Paley. 
ln-tim'i-da-to-ry  (Tn-tTm'I-dd-t$-rT),  a.  Tending  or  serv¬ 
ing  to  intimidate. 

in  tim'i-ty  (-tT),  n.  [L.  intimus  inmost,  deepest  -f-  -ity : 
cf.  F.  intimite.}  Intimacy  ;  privacy, 
in-tinc'tion  (Tn-tTqk'shun),  n.  [L.  intinctio.}  1.  Act  of 
dyeing  ;  also,  an  infusion,  or  liquid  extract.  Obs. 

2.  Eccl.  A  method  or  practice  of  the  administration  of 
the  sacrament  by  dipping  the  bread  or  wafer  in  the  wine 
and  administering  both  together. 

in'tine  (Tn'tin  ;  -tin),  n.  [L.  inius  within.  Cf.  extine.] 
Bot.  The  transparent  inner  membrane,  or  endospore,  of  a 
pollen  grain.  Cf.  extine. 

in-tit'ule  (Tn-tTt'ul),  v.  t.  ;  in-tit'uled  (-uld) ;  in-tit'ul-ing 
(-ul-Tng).  [Cf.  F.  intiiuler.  See  entitle.]  1.  To  give  a 
title  to  ;  to  entitle  ;  — now  used  chiefly  of  legislative  acts. 

2.  To  inscribe,  dedicate,  attribute,  or  ascribe,  name  as 
author,  or  the  like,  in  the  title,  as  of  a  book.  Obs. 

3.  To  furnish  with  a  title,  name,  or  epithet,  or  the  rights 
or  offices  which  a  title  may  convey.  Obs.  or  Archaic. 

in'to  (In'too),  prep,  [m  -f-  to.}  1.  To  the  inside  of; 
within.  See  in.  It  is  used  in  a  variety  of  applications  :  a 
Expressing  entrance,  or  a  passing  f ram  the  outside  of  a  thing 
to  its  interior  parts  ;  —  characteristically  following  verbs 
denoting  motion  ;  as,  come  into  the  house  ;  one  stream  falls 
or  runs  into  another  ;  to  make  a  journey  into  Spain ;  but 
used  also  where  the  idea  of  motion  is  only  implicit  or  sug¬ 
gested  ;  as,  foreign  imports  into  America;  the  mountains 
merge  into  the  plain.  “  I  may  6peak  my  grief  into  thine 
ear.”  Keats,  b  Expressing  the  entrance  upon,  or  assump¬ 
tion  of ,  a  condition,  environment,  function,  possession,  ac¬ 
tion,  occupation,  or  the  like,  or  the  passing  from  one  con¬ 
dition,  eifc’onment,  etc.,  into  another  ;  as,  to  come  into 
being  ;  def^lop  into  a  butterfly  ;  come  into  an  inheritance  ; 
get  into  difficulties  ;  burst  into  tears  :  go  into  business  ;  men 
are  more  easily  drawn  than  forced  into  compliance  ;  he  per¬ 
suaded  himself  into  believing  the  story  ;  compounds  may 
be  resolved  into  simple  substances;  ice  is  convertible  into 
water;  the  Bible  is  translated  into  many  languages ;  the 
city  was  divided  into  ten  wards,  c  Denoting  insertion  or 
inclusion  ;  as,  to  read  a  meaning  into  an  expression;  water 
enters  into  the  composition  of  the  human  body,  d  Indi¬ 
cating  direction  in  space  or  time  or  direction  of  the  at¬ 
tention,  without  the  idea  of  motion  ;  as,  to  look  into  the 
future  ;  peer  into  the  distance  ;  examine  into  a  book,  e 
Indicating  passage  of  time  ;  as,  far  into  the  night. 

2.  Math.  By  or  together  with  ;  —  with  multiply  expressed 
or  understood  ;  specif.,  used  of  the  multiplier  in  relation 
to  the  multiplicand  :  thus,  in  a  X  b,  a  is  multiplied  into  b. 

3.  =  in.  Chiefly  Scot,  or  Archaic. 

4.  In  various  obsolete  usages  =  among,  as,  to,  toward, 
until,  unto,  upon. 

in'toed  (Tn'tod'),  c.  Having  the  toes  turned  inwards. 
in-toFer-a-bil'i-ty  (Tn-toher-a-bTl'T-tT),  n.  Quality  or  state 
of  being  intolerable  :  intolerableness. 
in  tol'er  a  ble  (Tii-t<51'er-a-b’l),  a.  [L.  intolerabilis :  cf. 
F.  intolerable.  See  in- not ;  tolerable.]  1.  Not  tolera¬ 
ble  ;  not  capable  of  being  borne  or  endured  ;  not  proper  or 
right  to  be  allowed  ;  insufferable  ;  insupportable  ;  unbear¬ 
able  ;  as,  intolerable  pain  or  heat ;  an  intolerable  burden. 

2.  Enormous;  extreme.  Obs. 

This  intolerable  deal  of  sack.  Shak- 

3.  Not  to  be  withstood  ;  irresistible.  Rare. 

—  in-tol'er-a-ble  ness,  n.  —  in-tol'er-a  bly,  adv. 
in-tol'er  ance  (-Tms),  n.  [L.  intolerantia  impatience,  un¬ 
endurableness :  cf.  F.  intolerance.}  1.  Want  of  capacity 
to  endure  ;  as,  intolerance  of  light. 

2.  Quality  of  being  intolerant  ;  refusal  to  allow  to  others 
the  enjoyment  of  their  opinions,  chosen  modes  of  worship, 
and  the  like  ;  illiberality  ;  bigotry. 

These  few  restrictions.  1  hope,  are  no  great  stretches  of  mtole 
ance ,  no  very  violent  exertions  of  despotism.  Burke. 

in  tol'er  ant  (  ant),  a.  [L.  intolerans, -antis :  cf.  F.  iido- 
lerant .  See  in-  not ;  tolerant.]  1.  Not  enduring  ;  n< 
able  to  endure;  as,  trees  intolerant  of  shade. 

The  power  of  human  bodies  being  limited  and  intolerant  of 
excesses.  Arhnthnot 

2.  Not  tolerating  difference  of  opinion  or  sentiment,  esp. 
in  religious  matters ;  refusing  to  allow  others  the  enjoy¬ 
ment  of  their  opinions,  rights,  or  worship  ;  not  tolerant ; 


unforbearing  ;  bigoted.  “  Religion,  harsh,  intolerant ,  aus¬ 
tere.”  Con  per. 

in-tol'er  ant  (Tu-t51'er-«nt),  n.  An  intolerant  person  ;  a 

bigot. 

in  tomb'  (Tn-tobm'),  v.  t.  ;  in-tombkd'  (-tobmd') ;  in-tomb'- 
ing.  To  place  in  a  tomb.  See  entomb. 
in-ton'a-ble  (Tn-ton'd-b’l),  a.  That  can  be  intoned, 
in'to-nate  (Tn'to-nat),  v.  t.;  in'to-nat'ed  (nat'gd) ;  in'- 
to-nat'ing  (-nat'Tng).  [See  intone.]  1.  =  intone. 

2.  Specif.  :  a  To  pronounce  or  recite  in  a  musical,  sono¬ 
rous,  and  measured  manner,  as  in  reading  the  liturgy  ;  to 
intone,  b  To  pronounce  with  a  certain  pitch  of  the  voice  ; 
to  give  a  particular  intonation  to.  c  To  utter  with  voice. 

There  is  heard  an/60und  ;  or,  if  the  breatli  be  intonated ,  a  v 
sound.  W.  D.  Whitney 

in'to-nate,  v.  i.  Music.  To  sound  the  tones  of  the  musical 
scale  ;  to  practice  the  sol-fa. 

into-na'tion  (-na'shfin),  n.  [See  intonate  to  intone  ;  in¬ 
tone.  Cf.  F.  intonation.}  1.  An  intoning  :  a  Act  of  sing¬ 
ing  the  opening  phrase  of  a  plain  chant,  psalm,  or  canticle; 
act  of  musically  reciting,  usually  in  monotone,  any  part  of 
a  liturgy,  b  Act  of  souuding  musical  tones,  as  of  a  scale. 

2.  Manner  of  singing,  playing,  or  uttering  tones,  esp.,  in 
Music ,  as  to  pitch  relation  or  harmony,  or,  in  Phonetics , 
as  to  pitch  or  modulation. 

Intonation  was  originally  an  instinctive  means  of  emphaeis,  nn 
energetic  utterance  of  a  vowel  being  accompanied  by  a  high 
tone  — level  or  rising— the  unemphatic  syllables  being  uttered 
in  a  low  tone.  il  Sweet. 

3.  That  which  is  intoned,  as  the  opening  phrase  of  a  plain 
chant,  usually  sung  by  a  single  voice. 

in'to-na  tor  (Tu'to-na'ter),  n.  [See  intonate  to  intone.] 
Music.  A  monochord  with  the  exact  subdivish  ns  marked 
on  a  diagram  lor  producing  the  tones  of  the  musu  al  scale, 
in  tone' tin-ton'),  v.  t.  ;  in-toned'  (-tond');  in-ton'ing  (-tou'- 
Tng).  [LL.  intonare ,  inlonatum  ;  in-  in  -}-  L.  tonus  tone  : 
cf.  OF.  entoner.  See  tone  ;  cf.  entune,  intonate.]  1.  To 
utter  iu  musical  or  prolonged  tones  ;  to  chant ;  to  recite  in 
singing  tones  or  in  monotone  ;  as,  to  intone  the  service. 

2.  To  sing,  usually  as  a  solo  or  semichorus  (the  opening 
phrase  of  a  plain  chant,  psalm,  or  canticle). 

3.  To  pronounce  with  a  definite  tone  or  intonation. 

in  tone',  v.  i.  To  utter  something  iu  singing  tones  or  in 
monotone,  as  in  chanting ;  to  speak  or  recite  in  a  meas¬ 
ured,  sonorous  manner  ;  to  intonate, 
in-tone',  n.  Act  of  intoning  ;  intonated  speech  or  delivery, 
in-tor'sion  ( ln-tor'skwn),  n.  [L.  intortio  a  curling,  crisp¬ 
ing  :  cf.  F.  intorsion.  See  intort,  torsion.]  A  winding, 
bending,  or  twisting  ;  specif.,  Bot.,  the  bending  of  any  part 
of  a  plant  toward  one  side  or  the  other ;  twisting.  Rare. 
in-tort'  (Tn-t6rt'),  v.  t.  ;  in-tort'ed  ;  in-tort'ing.  [L.  in- 
tor  tus,  p.  p.  of  in t or (/u ere  to  twist ;  in-  in  -f-  torqvere  to 
twist.]  To  twist  inwards  or  in  and  out ;  to  twine ; 
wreathe ;  complicate. 

in  toxi  cant  (Tn-t5k'sT-kdnt),  n.  That  which  intoxicates  ; 
an  intoxicating  agent,  as  alcohol,  opium,  etc. 
in-tOX'i-cate  (-knt),  a.  [LL.  intoxicatvs ,  p.  p.  of  intoxicat  e 
to  drug  or  poison  ;  in-  in  -f-  L.  toxicum  a  poison  in  which 
arrows  were  dipped,  Gr.  tc£<kov,  fr.  ro£i *<k  pertaining  toa 
bow.  See  toxic.]  Intoxicated ;  specif.  :  a  Poisoned. 
Obs.  b  Inebriated  ;  drunk.  Obs.  or  R.  c  Overexcited  ; 
transported,  as  with  joy  or  grief.  Archaic  or  Poetic. 

Alas,  good  mother,  be  not  intoxicate  for  me  ; 

1  am  well  enough.  Chapman. 

in-tox'i-cate  (-kat),  r.  t. ;  in-tox'i-cat'ed  (-kat'6d);  in- 
tox'i-cat'ing  (-kat'Ing).  1.  To  poison.  Obs. 

2.  To  make  drunk  ;  to  inebriate  ;  to  excite  or  to  stupefy 
by  strong  drink  or  by  a  narcotic  substance. 

With  new  wine  intoxicated  both  Milton 

3.  To  excite  toa  transport  of  enthusiasm,  frenzy,  or  mad* 
ness  ;  to  elate  unduly  or  excessively. 

They  are  not  intoxicated  by  military  success.  Jowett  (  Thuc .). 
in-tox'i  cate,  n.  One  who  is  intoxicated.  Rare. 
in-tOX'i-cat  ed  (Tn-tSk'sT-kat'Bd),  p.  a.  Affected  by  an 
intoxicant ;  under  the  influence  of  an  intoxicating  liquor 
or  drug  ;  also,  emotionally  wrought  up,  as  by  sorrow  or 
joy.  —  in-toxl  cat  ed  ly,  .  —  in-tox'i-cat  ed  ness,  n. 
Syn.  —  See  drunk. 

in-loxl-cat  ing  (-kat'Yng),  p.  a.  Producing,  or  fitted  to 
produce,  intoxication.  There  is  no  general  agreement  in 
the  laws  or  decisions  of  the  various  States  of  the  United 
States  as  to  what  constitutes  an  intoxicating  liquor.  The 
larger  number  of  the  decisions  restrict  the  term  (in  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  a  statutory  definition)  to  such  liquors  as  may  be 
reasonably  used  as  beverages ;  but  some  include  alcohol, 
whether  pure  or  diluted.  Some  of  the  decisions  include 
under  the  term  all  liquors  that  are  shown  to  produce 
intoxication ;  and  all  courts  take  judicial  notice  of  the  na¬ 
ture  of  the  ordinary  intoxicating  liquors,  such  as  brandy, 
whisky, wine,  beer,  ale,  gin.  etc.—  in-tox'i  cat  ing-ly,  adv. 
in-tox  1-ca'tion  (-ka'shfm),  n.  [Cf.  F.  intoxication.}  1.  Med. 
A  poisoning,  as  by  a  spirituous  or  a  narcotic  substance. 

2.  Strtte  of  being  intoxicated,  or  drunk  ;  inebriation  ;  ebri- 
etv  ;  drunkenness;  act  of  intoxicating,  or  making  drunk. 

3.  A  high  excitement  of  mind;  an  elation  which  rises  to 
ei/thusiasm,  frenzy,  or  madness. 

That  secret  intoxication  of  pleasure  Spectator. 
yn.  —  Inebriety,  ebriety  ;  infatuation,  delirium. 

-tox'i-ca-tive  (Tn-t5k'sT-ka-tTv),  a.  Tending  to  intoxi¬ 
cate  ;  also,  pertaining  to,  or  indicative  of,  intoxication. 

tra-  (Tn'tri-).  [L.  inlra,  prep.,  within,  on  the  inside; 
akin  to  inter.  See  inter-.]  A  prefix  signifying  in,  within , 
interior  ;  —  used  chiefly  prepositional! y  to  govern  a  noun  or 
noun  idea  expressed  or  implied  by  the  latter  part  of  the  com¬ 
pound  term  ;  as  in  m/rr/marginal,  within  the  margin,  etc. 

The  reference  “  See  intra-”  is  sometimes  given  as  the 


in-tea 'ti-nal-ly,  adv.  of  intesti¬ 
nal.  See -ly. 

in-tes'tine-ne88,  n.  See  -ness. 
in  tes-ti'ni-form  (Tn  tSs-tt'nY- 
f6rm  :  'in-tfcs'tt-nT-form''),  a. 
Like  an  intestine  in  term, 
in  tes'ti  no-ves'i-cal.  a.  [intes¬ 
tine  -f  vesical.']  Anat.  Pertain¬ 
ing  to  the  intestine  and  bladder, 
intewne .  e  n  tune.  |  Ohs.  I 
in 'text.  n.  The  text  of  a  book .  | 
in-text',  v.  t.  [L.  intextus,  p.  p. 
of  intexere  to  weave  in.]  To 
weave  in  ;  to  incorporate.  Obs. 
in-tex'tine  (Tn-trks'tTn).  n. 
[in  tine  +  ext  ine.]  Bot.  The  in¬ 
ner  membrane  of  the  extine, 
when  this  exists  in  two  layers, 
in-tex'ture.  ».  [L.  intextus,  p. 
p. :  cf.  texture.]  A  weaving 
m  ;  a  blending.  Rare. 


in-tex'tured  <  Tn-t6ks'tfird)»  «• 
Inwrought.  Rare.  [Obs.l 

in-thirst'./*./.  To  make  thirsty  | 
in  thrall 'raent.  in-thral 'ment. 

>/.  See -vent. 

in-thring'.  *•.  /.  [in- in  4-  Hiring.] 
To  press  in.  Ohs. 
in-throne'.  Ynr  of  enthrone. 
in-throng'.  enthrono. 
in-throng'.'-./.  Tothrongin  R. 
in  thro-nis'tic  (Tn  thru-nfs'- 
tlk),  a.  (Cf.  Cir.  t-t'flpovuTTivr? 
inaugural,  and  IX.  inthrouias- 
ticum.n.  See  i nth ronize.]  Per¬ 
taining  to  ecclesiastical  ordina¬ 
tion. —  n.  A  gift  to  a  bishop  for 
ordination  or  installation.  Obs. 

O.rf.  E.  D. 
in-thro'ni-zate.  a.  [LL.  inthro- 
nizotus,  p.  p.]  Enthroned.  Ohs. 
in-thron  i-za'tion  (Yn-thrSn'T- 


za'shun  :  -T-za'shnn ),  n.  [LL 
infhronizatio.]  Enthronement, 
in-thron'ize  (Tn-thrfin'Tz),  r.  t. 
[LL.  mthronizarc ,  Gr.  euPpovi- 
<Jeii'.]  To  enthrone, 
in' thrust.  "■  Thrust  in.  Rare. 
in-tice'.  Ynr.  of  entice. 
in'ti-mate-ly.  adv.  of  inti¬ 
mate  See-LY. 
in'ti-mate  ness.  ».  See -ness. 
in'ti-mat  er  (Yn'tY-maUfr),  n 
One  who  intimates, 
in'time  «  Yn'tTm),  a.  Intimate. 
Ohs.  —  in'time-ly,  adv.  Ohs. 
in-tim'i-da  tor  (Yn-tYm'T-da/- 
ter).  w.  One  who  intimidates. 
in'ti-mouR,  a.  Intimate.  Obs. 
in  tinct'.  v.  t.  [L .  intinctus.  p. 
p.  of  intingere  to  dip  in  ;  in-  in 
4-  tingere  to  tinge.]  To  moisten  ; 
dye  ;  color.  Obs. 


coloring 

tirely] 

ENTIRE,! 


in-tinct', a.  Wet;  dyed.  Ohs. 
in  tinc-tiv'i-ty  (Yn'tYijk-tYv'Y- 
tY),  ii  (in- not  4-  L.  tinctus,  p. 
p.  of  tingere  to  tinge.]  The 
want  of  the  quality  of  colorin 
other  bodies.  Ohs.  [ent 
in-tire',  in  tire' ly.  4  e 
intisce.  intise.  4  entice. 
in-ti'tle  Yar.  of  entitle. 
in-tit'u-late,  r.  t.  [LL.  intitn- 
latns,  p.  p.  of  intitnlare.)  To 
intitule.  Ohs.  —  in-tit  u  la'tion, 
n.  Ohs.  (bly.  I 

in-tol'er-a-ble.  adv.  Intolera-J 
in-tol'er-an-cy,  n.  Intolerance, 
in-tol'er-ant-ly,  adv.  of  intol¬ 
erant.  [Obs.| 

in-tol'er-ate.  r.  t.  See  in-,  not.| 
in-tol'er-at  ed  (Yn-tBl'gr-at'Sd ), 
a.  See  in-,  not.  [in-,  not.  R.  I 
in-tol'er-at  ing  (-Yng),  a.  See| 


in-tober-a' tion  (-a'shfin),  n 
Intolerance.  I  Obs.  I 

in-tol'ler-ous,  a.  Intolerable.  | 
in-tomb'ment.  Yar.  of  entomb- 
m  e  n  t  . 

II  in-to'na-co  (Yn-to'n«-ko),  n. 
[It.,  fr  intonacare  to  coat  with 
plaster  ;  in  on  +  tonaca  robe,  L. 
tunica  tunic.]  In  fresco  paint¬ 
ing,  the  fine  finishing  eont  of 
plastering  applied  to  the  arric- 
cio  in  small  sections  which  must 
he  frescoed  while  damp, 
in'to-nate.  v.  i.  (  L.  intonare  to 
thunder,  resound.]  To  thunder. 
Ohs.  —  in  to-na'tion.  //.  Ohs. 
in -tone 'ment.  n.  See-MENT. 
in-ton 'er  On-t5n'er),  n.  One 
who  intones. 

in'toothed  (Yn'tootht'),  a. 
With  the  teeth  turned  inward. 


in-tor't-tive,  a.  ( Cf.  L.  intort  us 
twisted.]  Of  twisted  or  perverse 
character.  Ohs.  Scot. 
in-tort',  u.  Twisted  in.  Obs. 
in-tor' til  lage  (Yn-tOr'tY-lflj),  n. 
IF.  entortillage.]  A  complies 
tion.  Rare. 

in-tor'tion.  Yar.  of  intorsion. 
II  in  to'ti-dem  ver'bis.  [L.]  In 

so  many  words. 

|i  in  to'to.  [L.]  Inoruponthe 
whole  :  in  general  ;  entirely, 
in-tow'er,  v.  t.  To  confine  in  a 
tower  ;  to  imprison.  Rare 
in'town/,a.  =infikti>.  Scat. 
in-tox'i-ca-ble  (Yn-tbk'sY-kd- 
b’l),  a.  Capable  of  being  intox¬ 
icated. 

ln-tox'i-cant.  a.  Intoxicating, 
in-tox'i-ca  tor  (Yn-tbk'sY-ka'- 
tCr),  n.  One  who  intoxicates. 


ale,  senate,  care,  ftm,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofa ;  eve,  £vent,  8nd,  recent,  maker;  Ice,  Ill;  old,  6bey,  orb,  6dd.  sSft,  connect ;  use,  unite,  urn,  up,  circus,  menu* 

1  Foreign  Word.  4  Obsolete  Variant  of.  4-  combined  with.  =»  equals. 
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INTRINSIC 


only  definition  of  a  word  beginning  in  intra-  if  its  meaning 
can  be  readily  gathered  from  the  definitions  of  the  prefix 
and  the  root  word. 

ln  tra-ca  non'i  cal  (m'tnz-kd-nbii'T-kdl),  a.  Pertaining  to 
the  contents  of  the  canonical  Scriptures, 
in  tra-cel'lu-lar  (-sgl'u-lar),  a.  Biol.  Within  a  cell  or 

cells.  —  in  tra-cel'lu  lar-ly,  adv. 

in  tra-cor'ti-cal  (-kor'ti-kdl),  a.  Physiol.  Between,  or  di¬ 
rectly  connecting,  different  centers  of  the  cortex, 
in-trac'ta-ble  (Tn-trSk'tri-b’l),  a.  [L.  inirgctabilis :  cf.  F. 
inimitable ,  formerly  also  intractable.  See  in-  not ;  trac¬ 
table.]  Not  tractable ;  specif.:  a  Not  easily  governed, 
managed,  or  directed  ;  indisposed  to  be  taught,  disci¬ 
plined,  or  tamed ;  violent ;  stubborn  ;  obstinate  ;  refrac¬ 
tory  ;  as,  an  intractable  temper  ;  an  intractable  child,  b 
Not  easily  manipulated,  wrought,  regulated,  controlled,  or 
cured ;  as,  an  intractable  metal ;  an  intractable  malady. 
Syn.  —  Perverse,  unmanageable,  unruly,  headstrong,  un¬ 
governable,  restive,  indocile,  unteachable.  See  obstinate. 
—  ln-trac'ta-ble-ness,  n.  —  In-trac'ta-bly,  adv . 
In-trac'ta-ble,  n.  An  intractable  person, 
in  tractile  (-til),  a.  Not  tractile  ;  incapable  of  being 
drawn  out,  or  extended  ;  also,  intractable  (in  sense  b). 
in-tra'dos  (Tn-tra'd5s),  n.  [F. ;  L.  intra  within  -f-  F.  dos 
the  back,  L.  dorsum.  Cf.  extrados.]  Arch.  The  interior 
curve  of  an  arch ;  esp.,  the  inner  or  lower  curved  face  of 
the  whole  body  of  voussoirs  taken  together.  See  extra¬ 
dos;  arch,  Illust.  (3). 

in  tra  glob'U  lar  (Tn'trd-glSb'u-ldr),  a.  Physiol.  Situated 
or  occurring  within  a  globule  ;  as  :  intraglobular  crystalliza¬ 
tion,  the  formation  of  a  single  crystal  of  luemoglobin  in 
the  interior  of  a  red  blood  corpuscle. 

In  tra  lob'u-lar  (-lob'u-ldr),  a.  Anat.  Within  lobules;  as, 
the  intralobular  branches  of  the  hepatic  veins  in  the  sub¬ 
stance  of  the  liver. 

in  tra  mar'gin  al  (-miir'jT-nal),  a.  Situated  within  the 
margin  ;  specif. :  Pol.  Econ.  Of  the  nature  of,  or  of  or 
pertaining  to,  marginal  utility. 

Intrarnurginal  labor,  as  we  may  term  it,  affords  a  net  subjective 
gain,  what  some  would  call  producer’s  rent.  Diet,  of  Pol.'  Econ 

in  tra  mer-cu'ri-al  (-mer-ku'rY-dl),  intra-mer-cu'ri-an 

(-an),  a.  Astron.  Located  within  the  orbit  of  Mercury ;  — 
as,  the  hypothetical  planet  Vulcan  is  intramercurial. 
in  tra-mo  lec'll-lar  (-mo-lSk'u-ldr),  a.  Existing  or  acting 
within  the  molecule  ;  formed  by  reaction  between  differ¬ 
ent  parts  of  the  same  molecule.  Cf.  extramolecular. 
intramolecular  respiration.  Plant  Physiol .,  the  respiration 
which  is  carried  on  by  plants  deprived  of  oxygen.  It  con¬ 
tinues  for  a  shorter  or  longer  period  according  to  the  sup¬ 
ply  of  oxygen  available  in  the  organism,  which  must  die 
as  soon  as  this  is  exhausted. 

in  tra  montane  (-mbn'tan),  a.  [ i n lra~  -(-  L.  mons ,  montis, 
mountain.]  Situated  or  acting  within  a  mountain, 
in  tra  mun'dane  (-mun'dan),  a.  Within  the  material 
world  ;  —  opposed  to  extramundane. 

in  tra  mu'ral  (-mu'rdl),  a.  1.  Within  the  walls,  as  of  a  city. 

2.  Anat.  t£*  Med.  Within  the  substance  of  the  walls  or 
boundaries  of  an  organ. 

in  trans  gress'i-ble  (Tn'tr&ns-grgs'T-b’l),  a.  [Cf.  L.  in- 
transgressi bills  that  cannot  be  crossed.  See  in-  not ;  trans¬ 
gress.]  That  cannot  or  may  not  be  transgressed. 

II  in'transi'geant'UN'traN'ze'zhaN'),  n.  [F.  See  intran¬ 
sigent.]  A  person  who  refuses  to  compromise ;  an  in¬ 
transigent  ;  esp.,  Fine  Arts,  one  who  preaches  revolution¬ 
ary  doctrines  which  he  refuses  to  modify,  and  therefore 
remains  unconnected  with  any  recognized  school.  —  in' 
tran  si  geant',  a.  —  in'tran  si  geance'  (-zhaNs'),  n. 
in  tran'si  gen-cy  (Tn-trSn'sT-jen-sT),  in-tran'si-gence 
(-jens),  7i.  Quality  of  being  intransigent,  or  action  of  in¬ 
transigents  ;  irreconcilability. 

in  tran'si  gent  (-jent),  a.  [F.  intransigeant  (cf.  Sp.  in- 
transi genie) ;  in -  not  -f-  L.  transigere  to  come  to  an  agree¬ 
ment  ;  trails  across  -f-  agere  to  lead,  act.]  Refusing  com¬ 
promise  ;  uncompromising;  irreconcilable.  —  n.  A  radi¬ 
cal  or  irreconcilable  (in  politics).  —  in-tran'si-gent  ism 
(-jen-tTz’m),  w.  —  in  tran'si  gent  ist,  n. 

II  In-tran'si-gen'tes  (Sp.  en-tran'se-han'tas  ;  172),  n.pl. 
[Sp.]  Sp.  Politics.  The  extreme  radicals  ;  the  party  of 
the  irreconcilables. 

In  tran'si- tive  (Tn-trSn'sT-tTv),  a.  [L.  infransitivus :  cf.  F. 
intransitif.  See  in-  not ;  transitive.  ]  Not  transitive ;  spe¬ 
cif  :  a  Not  passing  farther  ;  confined  to  limits,  b  Gram. 
Not  passing  over  to  an  object ;  as,  an  intransitive  action  ; 
expressing  an  action  or  state  as  limited  to  the  agent  or 


subject,  or  as  ending  in  itself ;  as,  an  intrajisitive  verb,  e.  g., 
the  bird  flies  ;  the  dog  runs.  Intransitive  verbs  have  no 
passive  form.  Some  are  distinguished  as  reflexive  (which 
see);  others  may  take  a  cognate  object;  as,  he  died  the 
death  of  a  hero  ;  he  dreamed  a  dream  ;  or  an  adverbial  ob¬ 
ject  ;  as,  he  ran  a  mile.  By  the  addition  of  a  preposition 
some  intransitive  verbs  form  a  logically  transitive  phrase, 
admitting  of  a  passive  voice ;  as,  the  man  laughed  at  him  ; 
he  was  laughed  at  by  the  man. 
in- tran'si- tive-ly  (Tn-trau'sT-tTv-lT),  adv .  Gram.  Without 
a  direct  object ;  in  the  manner  of  an  intransitive  verb, 
in  Iran  si  tiv'i-ty  (-tiv'T-tT),  n.  Intransitive  quality. 
l!in  tran'si  tU  (In  trSn'sT-tu).  [L.J  Law.  In  transit ;  during 
passage  ;  as,  goods  in  transitu.  See  stoppage  in  transitu. 
in' tra  at  (Tn'trant),  a.  [L.  intrans ,  p.  pr.  of  intrare  to  en¬ 
ter.  See  enter.]  Entering  ;  penetrating, 
in'lrant,  n.  1.  One  who  enters;  esp.,  a  person  entering 
upon  some  office,  station,  order,  or  association. 

2  Formerly,  in  the  University  of  St.  Andrews,  a  student 
chosen  by  each  nation  for  election  of  the  Rector.  Oxf.  E.  D. 
in  tra  nu'cle  ar  (Tn'tra-nu'kle-dr),  a.  Within  a  nucleus, 
in  tra-pa-ri'e-tal  (Tn'trd-pd-ri'e-tal),  a.  1.  Situated  or 
occurring  within  an  inclosure  ;  private  ;  secluded.  Pare. 

2.  Anat.  a  Located  within  the  parietes,  or  walls,  of  an 
organ,  b  Located  within  the  parietal  lobe  of  the  cere¬ 
brum  ;  as,  the  intraparietal  fissure,  which  runs  upward  and 
backward  behind  the  fissure  of  Rolando, 
in  tra-pet'i  o-lar  (-pSt'T-6-ldr),  a.  Bot.  a  Inclosed  by  the 
expanded  base  of  t lie  petiole,  as  the  leaf  buds  in  the  plane 
tree,  b  Situated  between  the  petiole  and  the  stem,  as 
the  stipules  in  certain  Rubiaceae.  Of.  interpetiolar,  with 
which  this  word  is  often  confused. 

in  tra  tel  lu'ric  (-tS-lu'nk),  a.  Petrol.  A-  Geol.  Situated, 
formed,  or  occurring,  deep  within  the  earth  ;  —  said  esp. 
of  such  minerals  of  an  igneous  rock  as  originated  pre¬ 
vious  to  eruption  ;  also,  designating  the  period  or  stage 
of  crystallization  of  such  rocks  prior  to  eruption ;  —  dis¬ 
tinguished  from  eflusive. 

in  tra-tom'ic  (-tbrn'Tk),  a.  [intra-  -|-  atomic.]  Chem.d : 

Physics.  Within  the  atom  ;  as,  intratomic  energy, 
in  tra-vag'i  nal  (-vSj'T-nftl  ;  -vri-jl'ndl),  a.  1.  Bot.  Sit¬ 
uated  within  a  sheath;  —  used  esp.  of  those  branches  in 
grasses  arising  between  the  leaf  sheath  and  the  culm. 

2.  Aiuit.  Within  the  vagina. 

in-trav'a-sa'tion  (Tn-triXv'd-sa'shvhi),  n.  [See  intra-  ;  ex- 
travasate.]  Med.  Entrance  into  vessels  of  matters  formed 
outside  of  them  or  in  their  walls,  as  of  pus  into  a  blood 
vessel. 

in  tra  vas'cu-lar  (Tn'trd-vSs'ku-ldr),  a.  [ intra -  -f-  L.  ras- 
culum  vessel.  Cf.  vascular.]  Within  a  vessel  or  vessels ; 
specif.,  within  a  blood  vessel. 

in  tra-vi'tam  (-vi'tSm),  a.  [L.]  Biol.  During  life  ;  while 
still  living  ;  specif.,  designating  certain  stains  which  have 
the  property  of  tinting  living  cells  without  killing  them, 
in  trench'  (Tn-trSnch'  ;  140),  v.  t.;  -trenched'  (-trgncht') ; 
-trench'ing.  1.  To  cut  in  ;  to  furrow  ;  to  make  trenches  in. 

It  was  this  very  sword  intrenched  it.  Shah. 

2.  To  surround  with  a  trench  or  with  intrencliments,  as 
in  fortification  ;  to  fortify  with  a  ditch  and  parapet  ;  as, 
the  army  intrenched  their  camp,  or  intrenched  itself, 
in- trench',  v.  i.  To  invade ;  to  encroach  ;  to  infringe  or  tres¬ 
pass  ;  to  enter  on,  and  take  possession  of,  that  which  be¬ 
longs  to  another  ;  —  usually  followed  by  on  or  upon. 

We  are  not  to  intrench  upon  truth  in  any  conversation,  but 
least  of  all  with  children.  Locke. 

.Syn.  —  See  trespass. 

in-trench'ant  (-trgn'chant ;  140),  a.  [in-  not  -f-  trenchant.'] 

1.  Not  to  be  gashed  or  cut.  Obs. 

As  easy  mayest  thou  the  intrenchant  air 

With  thy  keen  sword  impress,  as  make  me  bleed.  Shak. 

2.  Cut  in  ;  opening  as  from  a  cut.  Obs.  or  R. 
in-trenched'  (Tn-trSncht' ;  140),  p.  a.  Provided  with  in- 

trenchments.  — intrenched  camp.  Mil  ,  an  area,  often  com¬ 
prising  a  city  or  town,  surrounded  by  mutually  supporting 
forts.  This  method  of  defense  of  large  areas  has  generally 
superseded  a  continuous  enceinte, 
in-trench'ment  (Tn-trSnch'mcnt),  n.  [From  intrench.] 

1.  Act  of  intrenching,  or  state  of  being  intrenched. 

2.  Mil.  Any  defensive  work  consisting  of  at  least  a  trench 
or  ditch  and  a  parapet  of  the  earth  thrown  up. 

3.  Any  defense  or  protection. 

4-  An  encroachment  or  infringement. 

The  slightest  intrenchment  upon  individual  freedom.  Southey. 
in-trep'id  (Tn-trSp'Td),  a.  [L.  intrepidus:  cf.  F.  intrepide. 
See  in-  not ;  trepidation.]  Not  trembling  or  shaking 


in'tra-ab-dom'i  nal,  a.  See  in¬ 
tra-.  —  intra-ab-dom'i-nai-ly, 
adv. 

intra-ac'i-nous,  a  See  intra-. 
in  tra-al-ve'o-lar,  a.  See  in¬ 
tra-.  [TRA-  | 

in  tra-ar-te'ri-al,  a.  See  in- I 
hTtra-ar-tic'u-lar,  a.  See  in¬ 
tra-. 

in  tra-bi-on'tic  (Yn/trd-bT-5n'- 
tYk),  a.  [intra-  -f-  Gr.  /3io>i/,  /3i- 
ovpro*?,  living.]  Biol.  Existing 
or  occurring  within  an  individ¬ 
ual;  as,  intrabiontic  selection, 
in  tra-bran'chi-al,  a.  Zobl. 
Within  a  gill  or  gills.  [tra-.  | 
in  tra  bron'chi-al,  a.  See  in-! 
intra-buc'cal,  a.  Inside  the 
mouth  or  cheeks.  [tra-.| 

in  tra-ca-lic'u-lar.  a.  See  in-| 
intra-cap'su-lar.  ".  Within  a 
capsule;  Zobl.,  within  the  cen¬ 
tral  capsule  of  si  radiolarian. 
in'tra-car'di-ac.  a.  Anat.  (f 
Met.  Within  the  heart, 
in  tra-car'di  al.".  Intracardiac, 
in  fcra-car 'pel-la- ry.  a.  See  in- 
TR\-.  [intra-.  | 

in  tra-car  ti-lag'i-nous,  a.  See! 
in  tra-ce-phal'ic  ( m'trd-sP-flll'- 
Yk),  a.  Anat.  Within  the  head, 
or  within  the  brain, 
in-tr&c'er,  n.  [in-  in  +  tracer .] 
Investigator.  Obs.  [tra-.| 
in'tra-cePe-bel'lar,  a.  See  in-| 
in  tra-cer'e  bral,  a.  See  intk  \-. 
in  tra-cer'vi-cal,  a.  Within  the 
cervix  of  the  uterus.  [tra-.| 
in  tra-cli-tel'line,  a.  See  in-| 
in  cra-clo-a'cal.  a.  See  intra-. 
in  tra-coe-lom'ic,  a.  See  intra-. 
in  tra-col'ic,  a.  Anat.  Within 
the  colon.  [tra-.  | 

in  tra-con'ti-nen'tal.n.  See  in-| 
in  tra-cor-po're-al,  a.  See  in- 


I  tra-.  [intra-. | 

in  tra-cor-pus'cu-lar,  <<■  See| 
j  in  tra-co3'mic,  in  tra-cos'mi- 
cal,  a.  Intercosmic.  —  in  tra- 
cos'mi-cal-ly,  adv. 
in  tra-cra'ni-al.  a.  See  ini  ra- 
in-trac  ta-bil'i-ty  On-trak'ta- 
bll'Y-tT),  n.  Intractable  state  or 
character. 

in-tract'ed,  a.  Drawn  in.  Obs. 
in  tra-cu-ta'ne-ous.  <>.  Within 
the  substance  of  the  skin, 
in  tra-cyst'ic,  a.  See  intra-. 
in-tra'da  (ln-trii'da),  n.  [Cf. 
It.  entrata,  intrata.  See  kn- 
i  kv.]  Music.  An  introduction 
nr  prelude,  as  in  <>ld  suites, 
in  tra-der'mic,  a.  =  i nti: a ct- 


m  tra-ai-vi  3ion-ai,  a.  see  •  '- 

in-tra'do.  >•.  j  Sp .mtradu.  Cf. 
I  entry.]  Entry;  income.  Ol<*. 
in  tra-du'ral.  a.  Anat.  Within 
the  dura  mater. 

in  tra-ec-cle  si  as'ti-cal.  n.  See 

INTRA-.  [TRA-.  I 

in  tra-epT-the'li-al.  a.  See  in- 
in'tra-fas-cic'u-lar  ( Yn^r^-fa- 
sYk' 0-lar),  a.  Bot.  Within  a 
vascular  bundle, 
in  tra-fis 'tu-lar.  See  intra-. 
in  tra-fo  li-a'ceous  -f<v  l  i-a'- 
sh  ms),  a.  Bot.  Immediately 
above,  or  in  front  of.  a  leaf. 
Rare.  [intra-.  | 

in  tra-for-ma'tion-al.  "■  See| 
in  tra-gas 'trie.  n.  See  intra-. 
in  tra-group'al  (-groop'rtl),  a. 

I  Within  a  "roup, 
in  tra-gy'ral  (Yn'trd-jl'ivYl),  n. 
Within  a  gyrus,  or  convolution, 
in  tra  he  pafc'ic.  a.  See  intra-. 
in'trail.  [tra-. I 

in  tra-im-pe'ri-al,  a.  See  in-| 
in'tral.  kntrail. 
in  tra-la-mel'lar  (Y  n't  r  a-1  a- 


m^l'dr;  -lam'cl-dr),  a.  Within 
a  lamella  or  lamellsc;— said  esp., 
Bot.,  of  the  trama  in  agarics, 
in  tra-la-ryn'ge  al  (-ld-rTn'jP- 
o.l;  -Iftr'Yn-je'dl),  a  See  intra-. 
—  in  tra-la-ryn'ge-al-ly,  adv. 
in  tra-lig  a-men'tous,  a.  Anat . 
Within  a  ligament, 
in  tra-log'i-cal,  a.  Within  the 
domain  of  logic, 
in  tra-mat'ri-cal  (Yn^rd-mfit'- 
rT-kol),  it .  See  INTRA-.—  in  tra- 
mat'ri-ca’-ly ,  adv.  [tka-.| 

in  tra-med'ul-la-ry.  a.  Se:-  in-! 
in  tra-mem'bra-nous,  a.  Anat. 
Within  a  membrane:  esp.,  des¬ 
ignating  ossification  ( which  see ) 
occurring  in  connective  tissue, 
in  tra-me-nin'ge  al.  o.  See  in¬ 
tra-.  [intra-.  I 

in  tra-met'ro  pol'i  tan.  a.  See; 
II  in'tra  mu'ros.  [L.  1  Within 
the  walls,  esp.  city  walls,  [tra-  I 
in  tra  mm'- u  laf,  o.  See  in-1 
in  tra  na'ri  al.  Within  the 
I  nares.  —  intranarial  epiglottis. 
See  KP! GLOTTIS, 
in  tra-na'sal,  a.  See  intra-. 
in-trance ' .  V  a r.  of  e n t r a  n ce . 
Rare. 

in-tra'ne-ous  (Yn-tra'iie-na).  a. 
[LL.  intranms  that  is  within.] 
Internal.  Rare. 
in'tran-quil'li-tv  (Yn/trili)- 
kwYl'lY-tY),  n.  Inquietude, 
intrans.  Abhr.  Intransitive, 
in  trans.  Abbr.  In  transitu, 
in  trana-ca'lent  (Yn/trfins-ka'- 
b  nt),  a.  Impervious  to  heat  ; 
arliothermic.  —  in/trans-ca'len- 
cy  (-len-sY),  t?  .  [not.  | 

in  trans-fer'a-ble.  a.  See  in-.1 
in  tran3-fer'ri-fcle.  Var.  of  in- 
transferable.  [not.  | 

in^rans-foma'a-ble.  a.  See  i  n-,  i 
in  trans-fu'8i-ble,  a.  See  in-, 


not.  [a.  See  in-,  not. | 

in-tran'sient  (Yn-trSn'sli.'nt ),| 
in-tr  an  '  si  table  (Yn-tr&n'sY  t-d  - 
b  l),  a.  [in-  not  4-  transit  -f 
-ab/e.]  Not  adapted  to  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  transit,  or  conveyance; 
not  suited  for  transit  of  goods, 
in  trans  lat'a-b’e(  in  'tr&ns-lat'- 
d-b’l),  a.  See  in-,  not.  [not.l 
in  trans-mis 'si  ble.  a.  See  in-.  | 
in_trans-mut ’able  (Yn-'trfins- 
mDt'd-b’l  ,  a.  See  IN-,  not. — 
in  trans-mut  a-bil'i-ty,  n. 
in  trans-na'ta-ble.  a.  [in-  not 
4-  trans.  -4-  L.  nature  to  swim.] 
That  cannot  be  crossed  by 
swimming.  Obs. 
in  tranr.-par'ent.a.  See  in-,  not. 
in  tra-oc'tave.  a.  See  intra-. 
in  tra-oc'u  lar,  a.  See  intra-. 
in  tra-o  ral.  </.  See  intra-. 
in  tra-or'bit  al.  a.  See  intra-. 
in  tra-os'se  ous.  a.  See  intra-. 
in  tra-o-va'ri-an, a.  See  intra-. 
in-trap'.  4  entrap. 
in  tra-par  a-cen'tral.  a.  Aunt. 
Within  the  paracentral  gyrus. 

Il  in'tra  pa-ri'e-tas  (-p  d-rT'?- 
tez).  [L  ]  Within  walls,  esj). 
house  walls.  [tra-.| 

in  tra-pa  ro'chi-al.  a.  See  in-| 
in  tra-pel'vic.  See  intra-. 
in  tra  per  i-car'di-ac,  a.  See 
intra-. 

in  tra-per  i-to-ne'al,  a.  See  in- 
tr  —  in  tra-per  i-to-ne'al-ly, 

adv. 

in  tra-pet'al-ous,  a.  a  Zool. 
Within  the  petaloid  areas  of  cer¬ 
tain  echinoderms.  b  Bot.  Erron. 
for  1  NT  E  R  P  KT  A  LOUS, 
in  tra-pet'i-o-la-ry  (Yn'trd-pPt'- 
T-T-l,T-n),  n.  Bot.  Intrapetiolnr. 
in  tra  phil  o-aoph'ic,  a.  With¬ 
in  the  domain  of  philosophy, 
in  tra-pi'al,  a.  Within  the  pia 


witli  fear  ;  fearless  ;  bold  ;  brave ;  undaunted  ;  courageous ; 
as,  an  intrepid  soldier;  intrepid  spirit. 

Syn.  —  Dauntless,  resolute,  valiant,  heroic,  doughty, 
in'tre-pid'i-ty  (Tn'tre-pid'I-tT),  n.  [Cf.  F.  intrepidite.] 
Quality  or  state  of  being  intrepid;  fearless  bravery;  valor. 
^  Syn.  —  Heroism,  bravery,  gallantry,  valor.  See  courage. 
in'tri-ca-cy  (Tn'trT-kd-sT),  n. ;  pi.  -cies  (-siz).  [From  in¬ 
tricate.]  State  or  quality  of  being  intricate  ;  perplexity  ; 
involution;  complication;  complexity;  that  which  is  intri¬ 
cate  ;  as,  the  intricacy  of  accounts  ;  the  intricacy  of  a  plot, 
in'tli  cate  (-kat),  a.  [L.  inlricatus ,  p.  p.  of  intricare  to  en¬ 
tangle,  perplex.  Cf.  intrigue,  extricate.]  Entangled  ; 
involved  ;  perplexed  ;  complicated  ;  difficult  to  understand, 
follow,  arrange,  or  adjust ;  as,  intricate  machinery,  plots, 
etc.  —  in'tri-cate-ly,  adv.  —  in'tri-cate-ness,  n. 

His  style  was  fit  to  convey  the  most  intricate  business  to  the 
understanding  with  the  utmost  clearness.  Addison. 

Syn.  —  Complicated,  involved.  See  complex. 
in'tri-gant  (Tn'trT-gdnt ;  F.  aN'tre'giiN'),  n.  masc. ;  pi. 
-gants  (-gfmts ;  F.  -gaN') ;  in  tri-ganie'  (Tn'trT-gant' ; 
SN'tre'gaNt'),  n.  Jem. ;  pi.  -gantes  (-gants' ;  F.  -gaNt'). 
[F.,  fr.  It.  intrigante.]  An  intriguing  person  ;  an  intriguer. 

I  knew  him  as  a  courtier,  too,  and  as*a  bold  intrigant.  Poe. 
in-trigue'  (Tn-treg'),  v.  i. ;  in-trigued'  (-tregd');  in- 
tri'guing  (-tre'gTng).  [F.  intriguer ,  fr.  It.  intrigare ,  L. 
intricare.  See  intricate.]  1.  To  carry  on  a  secret  and 
illicit  love  or  amour. 

2.  To  form  a  plot  or  scheme  ;  to  contrive  to  accomplish  a 
purpose  by  secret  artifice. 

in  trigue',  v.  t.  1.  To  cheat ;  trick;  contrive  by  intrigue  ; 
also,  to  bring  about  or  get  by  intrigue. 

2.  To  fill  with  artifice  and  duplicity  ;  to  complicate. 

How  doth  it  [sin]  perplex  and  mtiigue  the  whole  course  of 
your  lives  !  Dr.  J.  Scott. 

ill  trigue'  (Tn-treg';  Tn'treg),  n.  [F.  intrigue.  See  in¬ 
trigue,  v.  i.]  1.  Intricacy  ;  complication.  Obs. 

2  A  plot,  or  a  plotting,  intending  to  effect  some  purpose 
by  secret  artifice  ;  conspiracy  ;  stratagem. 

Busy  meddlers  with  intrigues  of  state.  row  fret. 

3  The  plot  of  a  play  or  romance;  a  complicated  scheme 
of  designs,  actions,  and  events. 

4.  A  secret  and  illicit  love  affair ;  an  amour  ;  a  liaison. 

5.  Cards.  The  combination  of  queen  and  knave. 

Syn.  —  Plot,  scheme,  machination.  See  conspiracy. 

in-tri'guer-y  (Tn-tre'ger-T),  n.  Arts  or  practice  of  intrigue, 
in-trin'sic  (Tn-trTu'sTk),  a.  [L.  intrinsecus ,  adv.,  inward, 
on  the  inside ;  a  word  akin  to  intra  within  -j-  secus  other¬ 
wise,  beside;  akin  to  E.  second:  cf.  F.  intrinseque , 
LL.  intrinsecus ,  a.  See  inter-,  second  ;  cf.  extrinsic.] 

1.  Within.  Obs. 

2.  Inner  or  internal ;  hence,  secret,  private,  or  intimate. 

3.  Belonging  to  the  inmost  constitution  or  essential  nature 
of  a  thing ;  in  real  character  ;  essential ;  inherent ;  not 
merely  apparent  or  accidental ;  —  opposed  to  extrinsic ;  as, 
the  intrinsic  value  of  gold;  the  intrinsic  merit  of  a  deed. 

He  was  better  qualified  than  they  to  estimate  justly  the  intrin¬ 
sic  value  of  Grecian  philosophy  and  refinement.  I.  Taylor. 

4.  Anat.  Included  wholly  within  an  organ  or  limb,  as  cer¬ 
tain  groups  of  muscles ;  —  opposed  to  extrinsic. 

Syn.  —  Innate,  inborn,  inbred,  native,  natural,  insepa¬ 
rable  ;  real,  genuine,  true  ;  necessary,  indispensable.  —  In¬ 
trinsic,  inherent,  essential.  That  is  intrinsic  (opposed 
to  extrinsic)  which  belongs  to  or  is  a  property  of  a  thing 
considered  in  itself,  as  opposed  to  what  is  accidental  or 
adventitious;  that  is  inherent  which  subsists  as  a  perma¬ 
nent  or  inalienable  element  or  quality  of  a  thing  ;  that  is 
essential  (see  needful)  which  belongs  to  the  very  nature 
of  a  thing  or  which  is  indispensable  to  its  being  what  it  is  ; 
as,  “  Symbols  .  .  .  have  both  an  extrinsic  and  intrinsic  value. 
.  .  .  Coats  of  arms,  military  banners  everywhere,  and  gen¬ 
erally  all  national  or  other  sectarian  costumes  and  customs 
.  .  .  have  no  intrinsic,  necessary  divineness,  or  even  worth  ; 
but  have  acquired  an  extrinsic  one  ”  ( Carlyle ) ;  “  When  the 
subject  has  no  intrinsic  dignity,  it  must  necessarily  owe 
its  attractions  to  artificial  embellishments”  (Johnson) ; 
“  certain  inlm-enl  avd  indestructible  qualities  of  the  human 
mind  ”  (  Word  sic  or  Hi) ;  k*  great  inherent  energy  ”  ( Bazli/t ) ; 
“  A  tragic  destiny  ...  is  inherent  in  the  very  conditions 
of  the  tale  ”  (Sidney  Colvin);  “If  each  system  in  grada¬ 
tion  roll  alike  essential  to  the  amazing  whole,  the  least 
confusion  but  in  one,  not  all  that  system  only,  but  the 
whole,  must  fall  ”  (Pope)  ;  “  An  essential  beauty  of  the  old 
earth  it  seemed  to  him,  not  resident  in  particulars,  but 
breathing  to  him  from  the  whole  ”  (Stevenson).  See  ex¬ 
trinsic,  radical,  innate,  real. 

intrinsic  energy  of  a  body.  Physics ,  the  total  quantity  of 
energy  contained  in  a  body,  or  its  theoretical  capacity  for 
work  in  virtue  of  its  actual  condition,  without  any  sup- 


mater.  [pleural  cavity.] 

in  tra-pleu'ral.  a.  Within  the| 
in  tra  po'lar.  a.  Interpolar. 
in  tra-pro^o-plas'mic.  a.  See 
INTRA-.  [T R  A-.  | 

in  tra-pul'mo-na-ry.  a.  s»e  in-| 
in  tra-ret'i  nal.  <>.  See  intra- 
in  tra-seg-men'tal.  a.  See  in¬ 
tra-. 

in  tra-se  lec'ticn,  ».  A  process 
analogous  to  natural  selection, 
by  which  the  fittest  cells  or  parts 
otan  organism  are  held  to  prevail, 
in  tra-sem'i-tal.  Zo'  f.  With¬ 
in  the  semita  of  an  eehinoid. 
in  tra-spi'nal.  a.  See  intra-. 
in  tra-state',  a.  See  intra-. 
in-traste',  r.  t.  [Cf.  trust.] 
To  trust  in.  Obs. 
in'trat,  n.  [L.,  lit.,  (he]  enters  ; 
3d  sing.  pres.  ind.  of  intrare .] 
Entrance.  Obs. 

in'trate.  n.  [It.  intrata,  eu- 
trata .]  Income.  Obs.  [tra-.] 

in  tra-ter  ri-to'ri-al, o.  See  in- I 
in  tra-the'eal.  a.  Zobl.  Within 
the  theca  (e*p.  of  a  coral), 
in  tra  tho-ric'ic  (Y  n'tra-t  h  t- 
rtis'Yk),  a.  See  intra-. 
in  tra-tra'che  al.  o.  Within  the 
trachea.  —  in  tra-tra'che-al-ly, 
adv. 

in  tra-trop'i-cal,  a.  Intertropi- 

Cftl.  [TRA-.  | 

in  tra-tym  pan'ic,  a.  See  i.v-| 
in'tra-ur'ban.  a.  See  intra-. 
in  tra-u'ter-ine.  a.  See  intra-. 
in  tra-valv'u-lar,  a.  See  intra-. 
in'tra-ve'rous.  a.  See  intra-. 
—  in  tra-ve  nous-ly.  adv. 
in  tra-ven-tric'n-lar.  «.  See  in¬ 
tra-.  [v’oo  ivtra-.| 

in  tra-ver'bal  (-\  ir'iwl ).  a.| 
in-trav'er-sa-ble  (tn-trJiv'r-r-sd- 
h’D.a.  See  in-,  not.  [bladder.) 
in  tra-ve8'i-cal,  a.  W  ithin  the | 


in'tra  vi'res  (Yn'trri  vT'rcz). 
L.]  Within  the  powers  ;  —  op¬ 
posed  to  nit  ra  rires  (which  see), 
in  tra- vi-tel 'line.  a.  Embryol. 
Within  the  yolk  of  an  egg. 
in'tra-vit're  ous,  a.  Within  the 
vitreous  humor. 

in  tra  xy'la-ry  (-zT'Id-rY),  a. 
Bot.  Situated  within  the  xylem. 
intrayl.  d*  entrail. 
in-trayn'.  t*  entrain. 
in-treaa'ure.  *f*  entrkasure. 
in-treat'.  Var.  of  entreat. 
in-treat'a-tle,  a.  [Cf.  F.  in- 
fraitable.  Cf.  intractable.] 

1.  Inexorable.  Obs. 

2.  =  K  NT  It  EATABLE.  Obs. 
in-treat'ance.  4  entreaty. 
in-treat'ful,  a.  Full  of  entreaty. 
Obs. 

in-treat'ment,  n.  Entreaty.  Obs. 
in-trench'er,  n.  One  that  in¬ 
trenches. 

in-trep'id  ly.  adv.  of  intrepid. 
in 'tress.  //.  Interest.  Obs. 
in'trest.  interest. 
intrewsar.  intrcsor. 
in'tri-ca-ble.  a.  [See  i  n  t  r  i- 
|  c ate.  a.]  Entangling.  Obs. 
in'tri-cate  (Yn'trl-Rat ).  r.  t. 

I  To  entangle  ;  involve.  R.—  in'1- 
!  tri-ca'tion  (-ka'shtin),  n.  R. 
in-tri'eo, w.  [It. ]  Intricacy.  Obs. 
i  in-tri'go,  u.  [It.]  Intrigue.  Obs. 
in'tri-guanfc,  in^ri-guante'. 
^ars.  of  intrigant,  intri¬ 
gante.  [who  intrigues.  | 

in-tri'guer  (Yn-tre'g?r),  n .'One! 
in-tri'guess  (-gSs),  few.  of 
INTRIGUER.  R.  [guing,  p.  pr.  | 
in-trl'guing-ly,  adv.  of  in<rt-| 
in  trike'.  ^  entrike. 
in-trine'  (Yn-trTn').  v.  t.  To 
unite  in  a  "rouji  of  three.  Rare. 
in-trinse'  <-trins'),  a.  [Cf.  in¬ 
trinsic.]  Intricate.  Rare. 


food,  foot ;  out,  oil  ;  chair  ;  go  ;  sing,  iijk  ;  then,  thin;  nature,  verdure  (250) ;  K  =  eh  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144) ;  bos;  yet:  zh  =  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Guide. 

Full  explanations  of  Abbreviations,  Signs,  etc*.,  Immediately  precede  the  I  oeabulory. 
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ply  of  energy  from  without.  — Intrinsic  equation  (of  a  plane 
curve),  Math.,  a  relation  connecting  arc  length  and  curva¬ 
ture,  hence  independent  of  any  coordinate  system.  — 1. 
quantity,  intensive  quantity.  See  quantity,  8. 
in  trin'si  cal  (Tn-trln'sT-kal),  a.  Intrinsic  (esp.  now  in 
sense  3). 

in-trin'si-cal-ly,  adv.  Internally ;  in  its  nature  ;  essen¬ 
tially  ;  really  ;  truly. 

A  lie  is  a  thing  absolutely  and  intrinsically  evil.  South. 
ln'tro-  (ln'tro-).  [L.  intro,  adv.,  inwardly,  within.  See 
inter-.]  A  prefix  signifying  within ,  into ,  in,  inward ;  as, 
introduce,  inf ro  reception,  mfrothoracic. 
in  tro-cep'tive  (Tn'tro-sSp'tTv),  a.  [ intro -  -f-  L.  caper e  to 
take;  cf.  receptive.']  Capable  of  receiving  within  itself, 
in' tro  con  vert'i  ble  (-kfln-vGr'ti-b’l),  a.  Chem.  Mutually 
convertible,  each  into  the  other  ;  — said  esp.  of  certain  iso¬ 
meric  substances.—  inMtro-con-vert'i  bill  ty  (-bTl'T-tT),  n. 
in  tro  duce'  (Tn'tro-dus'),  v.  t.  ;  in'tro-duced'  (-dust') ; 
in'tro-duc'ing  (-dus'Tng).  [L.  introducere,  introductum  ; 
intro  within  -f-  ducere  to  lead.  See  intro-  ;  duke.]  1.  To 
bring  into  knowledge  or  understanding  of  something  ;  to 
instruct ;  as,  to  introduce  a  reader  to  a  poem. 

2.  To  bring  into  play  ;  to  bring  forward  in  the  course  of 
an  action  or  sequence  ;  hence,  to  bring  into  practice  or  use; 
to  institute  ;  as,  to  introduce  a  new  fashiou  or  method. 

3.  To  bring  on  ;  to  cause  to  exist ;  to  induce.  Obs. 
Whosoever  introduces  habits  in  children,  deserves  the  care 

and  attention  of  their  governors.  Locke. 

4.  To  lead  or  bring  in;  to  contrive  the  entrance  of ;  to 
conduct  or  usher  in  ;  as,  to  introduce  a  person  into  a  draw¬ 
ing-room  ;  to  introduce  European  birds  into  America. 

6.  Hence,  to  put  (something  into  a  place) ;  to  insert ;  as, 
to  introduce  the  finger,  or  a  probe. 

6.  To  open  to  notice;  to  begin  ;  to  present;  as,  he  intro¬ 
duced  the  subject  with  a  long  preface. 

7-  To  lead  to  and  make  known  by  formal  announcement 
or  recommendation  ;  hence,  to  cause  to  be  acquainted  ;  as, 
to  introduce  strangers  ;  to  introduce  one  person  to  another. 

8  To  bring  forward  formally  or  in  an  official  manner;  as, 
to  introduce  a  bill  into  Congress. 

Syn.  —  Bring  in,  usher  in  ;  insert,  begin,  preface, 
in  tro  duc'tion  (-duk'shnn),  n.  [L.  introductio :  cf.  F.  in¬ 
troduction.  See  introduce.]  1.  Act  of  introducing,  or 
bringing  to  notice  ;  also,  that  which  is  introduced. 

2-  A  preliminary  step  ;  preparation.  Obs. 

3.  Initial  instruction  ,  the  opening  up  of  a  topic  or  subject 
of  knowledge  ;  preliminary  explanation  or  study. 

4.  Hence  :  a  That  part  of  a  book  or  discourse  which  in¬ 
troduces,  or  leads  the  way  to,  the  main  subject  or  part ;  1 
preliminary  matter ;  preface ;  proem ;  exordium,  b  A 
formal  and  elaborate  preliminary  treatise  ;  specif.,  a  trea¬ 
tise  introductory  to  other  treatises,  or  to  a  course  of  study  ; 
a  guide  ;  as,  an  introduction  to  English  literature. 

6.  Act  of  giving  or  acquiring  personal  acquaintance  ;  esp., 
act  of  formally  making  persons  known  to  each  other  ;  a 
presentation  or  making  known  of  one  person  to  another. 
Syn.  —  See  preface. 

in'tro-duc'tive  (-tTv),  a.  [Cf.  F.  introductif.]  Serving 
to  introduce  ;  introductory.  —  in  tro  duc'tive-ly,  adv. 
ln'tro-duc'to-ry  (-to-rT),  a.  [L.  introductorius :  cf.  F.  in- 
troductoire .]  Serving  to  introduce  ;  leading  to  the  main 
subject  or  business;  preliminary;  prefatory;  as,  intro¬ 
ductory  proceedings  ;  an  introductory  discourse.  — In  tro- 
duc'to  ri  ly  (-rT-lT),  n.  —  in'tro-duc'to  ri  ness,  n. 
ln'tro  flexed'  (-flSkst'),  (I.  Flexed  or  bent  inward, 
in  tro-flex'lon  (-flgk'shihi),  n.  [ intro -  -f-  flexion .]  Act  or 
process  of  indexing,  or  state  of  being  inflexed. 
in  tro  gres'sion  (-grSsh'3n),  n.  [L.  introgressus ,  p.  p.  of 
introgredi  to  go  in  ;  intro  within  gradi  to  step,  go.] 
Act  of  going  in  ;  entrance. 

ln-tro'it  (Tn-tro'Tt),  n.  [L.  introitus ,  fr.  introire  to  go  into, 
to  enter  ;  intro  within  -f-  ire  to  go  :  cf.  F.  intro'it.  ]  1.  A 

going  in;  entrance.  Obs.  or  li.  Caxton. 

2.  R.  C.  C/i.  a  A  selection  of  words  said  in  the  Mass  just 
after  the  priest  has  finished  the  confiteor  and  has  ascended 
to  the  altar.  The  introit  consists  of  an  antiphon,  usually 
a  verse  from  the  psalms,  but  sometimes  from  other  parts 
of  Scripture,  or,  in  a  few  cases,  from  uninspired  writers, 
followed  by  a  verse  of  a  psalm  and  the  Gloria  Patri.  b  In 
a  narrower  sense,  the  antiphon  only. 

3.  In  the  Anglican  churches,  a  psalm  or  anthem  sung 
while  the  priest  or  clergy  are  entering  the  sanctuary  or 
approaching  the  altar  for  the  celebration  of  the  Eucharist ; 
less  properly,  a  hymn  or  other  musical  composition  sung 
or  played  at  the  beginning  of  the  communion  service. 

in  tro- jec'tion  (-j6k'slmn),  n.  [intro-- j-  L .  jacere  to  throw.] 

1.  A  throwing  in  ;  esp.,  a  throwing  of  one’s  self  into  some 
pursuit  or  action. 

2.  Philos.  The  assumption  that  sense  perceptions  are 
mental  counterparts  of  the  objects  perceived.  That  in- 
trojection  is  a  theory  arising  naturally  at  a  certain  stage 
of  the  mind’s  growth  was  maintained  by  Richard  Avena- 
rius,  who  coined  the  term  ;  but  he  combated  its  validity 
as  a  theory  of  knowledge,  maintaining  in  opposition  the 
doctrine  of  essential  coordination ,  namely,  that  percep¬ 
tions  are  of  the  nature  of  direct  relations  to  external  ob¬ 
jects,  and  not  images  or  representations. 

in'tro-niis'si-ble  (-mTs'T-b’l),  a.  [L.  intromissus,  p.  p.  of 
intromittere  to  intromit  -j-  -ible.]  Capable  of  intromission. 
—  ln'tro-mis  si-bil'i-ty  (-bTl'T-tT),  n. 
ln'tro  mis'sion  (-mTsh'wn),  n.  [Cf.  F.  intromission .  See 
intromit.]  1.  Act  of  sending,  letting,  or  putting  in  ;  in¬ 
sertion  ;  admission. 

2.  Scots  Laic.  An  intermeddling  with  the  affairs  or  effects 
of  another,  either  on  legal  grounds  (called  legal  intromis¬ 


sion)  or  without  authority  (called  vicious  intromission),  as 
in  the  case  of  an  executor  de  son  tort, 
in  tro  mis'sive  (Tn'tro-mTb'Iv),  a.  Of  or  pert,  to  intro¬ 
mission. 

in'tro-mit'  (-mTt'),  v.  t.  ;  -mit'ted;  -mit'ting.  [L.  intro¬ 
mittere,  inlromissum  ;  intro  -f-  miltere  to  send.]  1.  To  con¬ 
cern  (one’s  self)  by  way  of  interference  (with  or  in).  Obs. 
2.  To  send  or  put  in  ;  to  insert ;  introduce;  also,  to  allow 
to  pass  in  ;  to  admit. 

Glass  in  the  window  intromits  light,  without  cold.  Holder . 
In  tro  mit',  v.  i.  Scots  Law.  To  interfere  ;  specif.,  to  in¬ 
termeddle  with  the  effects  or  goods  of  another. 
in'tro-mit'tent(-ent),a.  [L.  intromittois,]).pT.]  1.  Throw¬ 
ing,  or  allowing  to  pass,  into  or  within. 

2.  Zool.  Used  in  copulation  ;  —  said  of  the  external  repro¬ 
ductive  organs  of  the  males  of  many  animals, 
in  tro  pul'sive  (-pul'siv),  a.  [intro-  -f-  L.  pulsus ,  p.  p.  of 
pellet' e  to  drive  ;  cf.  impulsive.']  Driving,  or  tending  to 
drive,  inwards. 

in-trorse'  (Tn-trSrs'),  a.  [L.  introrsus  inward,  contr.  fr. 
introversus.  See  introvert.]  Pot.  Facing  inward,  or 
toward  the  axis  of  growth,  as  anthers  dehiscing  toward 
the  gynoecium.  Cf.  extrorse. — in  trorse'ly,  adv. 
in  tro-spect'  (Tn'tro-spSkt'),  v.  t. ;  -spect'ed  ;  -spect'ing. 
[L.  introspectus ,  p.  p.  of  introspicere  to  look  into ;  intro 
within  -f-  specere  to  look.  See  spy.]  To  look  into  or 
within  ;  to  examine  introspectively.  —  r.  i.  To  look  with¬ 
in;  to  practice  introspection. 

in  tro-spec'tion  (-spSk'shfin),  n.  A  looking  inward  or  at 
the  inside  ;  specif.,  the  act  or  process  of  self-examination, 
or  inspection  of  one’s  own  thoughts  and  feelings  ;  the  cog¬ 
nition  which  the  mind  has  of  its  own  acts  and  states, 
in'tro-spec'tion-ist,  n.  One  given  to  introspection  or  to 
the  introspective  method  of  examining  phenomena  of  mind, 
in  tro  spec'tive  (Tn'tro-spgk'tTv),  a.  1.  Inspecting  with¬ 
in  ;  seeing  inwardly  ;  capable  of,  or  exercising,  inspection. 
2.  Employing,  or  pert,  to,  introspection  ;  as,  the  introspec¬ 
tive  method. 

introspective  psychology.  See  psychology. 
in'tro-sus  cep'tion  (-sw-sgp'shfinb  n.  Act  or  process  of 
receiving  within  ;  specif.,  Med.,  intussusception, 
in  tro-ver'si-ble  (-vGr'sT-b’l),  a.  Capable  of  being  intro¬ 
verted.  —  in  tro  ver'si  bil'i  ty  (-bTl'T-tT),  n. 
in'tro-ver'sion  (-vGr'slmn),  n.  [See  introvert.]  Act  of 
introverting,  or  state  of  being  introverted, 
in'tro-ver'sive  (-si  v),  a.  Turning,  or  tending  to  turn,  in¬ 
wards. 

in'tro-vert'  (-vGrt'),  v.  t.;  -vert'ed  ;  -vert'ing.  [intro-  -f-  L. 
vertere ,  versum,  to  turn.]  1.  To  look  within  ;  introspect. 

2.  To  turn  or  bend  inward.  “  Introverted  toes.”  Cowper. 

3.  Zobl.  To  draw  in  or  invaginate  (one  tubular  part  or 
organ  within  another). 

in'tro-vert'  (Tn'tro-vGrt/),  n.  That  which  is  or  can  be  in¬ 
troverted,  as  the  eyestalks  of  certain  snails, 
in'tro-vert'ed  (-vGr'tSd),  p.  a.  Pros.  Arranged  with  two  cor¬ 
responding  elements  forming  its  inner  or  middle  part,  as  a 
quatrain  in  which  the  second  and  third  lines  rime  together, 
in  tro-vo-lu'tion  (-vo-lu'shwn),  n.  [See  intro-;  involu¬ 
tion.]  The  involving  of  one  thing  within  another,  as  of  a 
plot  within  a  plot. 

in  trude'  (Tn-trood'),  v.  t.  ;in-trud'ed  (-trood'Sd);  in-trud'- 
ing  (-Tng).  [L.  intruder e,  intrusum  ;  in-  in  -f-  trudere  to 

thrust.  Cf.  threat.]  1.  To  thrust  or  force  (something) 
in  or  upon  ;  esp.,  to  force  (one’s  self)  in  without  leave  or 
welcome  ;  as,  to  intrude  one’s  presence  into  a  conference  ; 
to  intrude  one’s  opinions  upon  another. 

2.  To  enter  by  force  ;  to  invade.  Obs. 

Why  should  the  worm  intrude  the  maiden  bud  ?  Shak. 
3  Geol.  To  enter,  or  cause  to  enter,  by  force.  Cf.  intru¬ 
sive  rocks. 

Syn.  —  Encroach,  infringe,  trespass,  interlope,  interfere. 
—  Intrude,  obtrude.  To  intrude,  the  stronger  term,  is  to 
thrust  one’s  self  in  (often  officiously)  where  one  is  unde¬ 
sired  or  uninvited,  or  where  one  is  without  right  or  title  to 
enter  or  be  heard  ;  to  obtrude  is  to  force  or  impose  one’s 
self,  one’s  company,  or  one’s  affairs  unduly  upon  the  at¬ 
tention  of  others  ;  as,  “  Enow  of  such  as,  for  their  bellies’ 
sake,  creep,  and  intrude ,  and  climb  into  the  fold!  ”  ( Mil- 
ton)  ;  “  Thou  wretched,  rash,  intruding  fool,  farewell !  .  .  . 
Thou  find’st  to  be  busy  is  some  danger  ”  ( Shak.) ;  “  ‘  Sir,  ’ 
said  I,  ‘  I  am  afraid  that  I  intrude  upon  you.  It  is  benevo¬ 
lent  to  allow  me  to  sit  and  hear  you  (Boswell) ;  “The 
hunter  rued  his  rash  intrusion  ”  ( Tennyson) ;  “  The  former 
obtrudes  his  attention,  and  forces  mine;  it  is  so  pointed, 
that  it  always  confuses  me,  and  so  public,  that  it  attracts 
general  notice  ”  {Mad.  D'Arblay) ;  “I  intended  plain  prose, 
but  a  rime  obtruded  itself,  and  I  became  poetical”  (Cow- 
per) ;  “  In  this  species  of  poetry  .  .  .  the  author’s  person¬ 
ality  should  never  be  obtruded'1'1  ( Lowell)  \  “Pedantry  is 
an  ostentatious  obtrusion  of  knowledge  ”  (Sydney  Smith)  : 
“She  is  not  at  all  obtrusively  religious”  (E.  FitzGerald). 
See  intruder,  trespass,  interpose,  meddle. 
in  trude',  v.  i.  1.  To  thrust  one’s  self  in  ;  to  come  or  go 
in  without  invitation,  permission,  or  welcome;  to  enter 
by  intrusion  ;  to  encroach  ;  trespass ;  as,  to  intrude  on 
one  before  breakfast ;  to  intrude  on  the  lands  of  another 
Thy  wit  wants  edge 

And  manners,  to  intrude  where  I  am  gTaced.  Shak. 
Some  thoughts  rise  and  intrude  upon  us.  7.  Watts. 
2.  To  thrust  ontUs  self  or  itself  in  between.  Obs.  or  R. 

In  trud'er  (Tn-trood'er),  n.  One  who  intrudes;  one  who 
thrusts  himself  in,  or  enters  without  right,  or  without 
leave  or  welcome  ;  a  trespasser. 

Syn.  — Intruder,  interloper.  An  intruder  is  one  who 
in  any  way  thrusts  himself  in  where  he  is  not  wanted  ;  an 
interloper  is  one  who  intrudes  himself  upon  the  rights  or 
property  of  others,  esp.  so  as  to  intercept  such  advantages 


in-trin'sic,  n.  A  genuine,  or 
intrinsic,  quality.  Obs. 
in-trin'si-cal'i-ty  ( -sY-klil'Y-tY), 
n.  Quality  of  being  intrinsic. 
in-trin'si-cal-ne88.  />.  See-NKss. 
in-trin'si-cate.  a.  Intricate.  Obs. 
ln'tro  ac'tive,  Sec  intro-. 

In  tro-ces'Bionnn'trf.-sSsh'Mn), 
n.  [L.  i ntrocedere,  introcessuin , 
to  go  in  ;  intro  within  -+■  ceil  ere 
to  go.l  Med.  A  depression,  or 
inward  sinking,  of  parts. 
in/tro-con-ver'sion,  n.  Chem . 

Mutual  conversion.  See  intro- 
CONV  erti  RLE.  [troductory.  I 

lntrod.  Abbr.  Introduction;  in-| 
intro-duc-ee'  (Yn'trO-dOs-e'),  n. 
One  introduced. 

In  tro-dnce'ment.  n.  See-MENT. 
in'tro-duc'er  (-dus'Sr),  n.  One 


that  introduces.  [-able,  j 
intro-duc'i-ble  (-Y-b’l),  a.  See| 
in  tro-duct',  a.  Introduced. 

Ohs. 

In  tro-duct'.  »*.  t.  [L.  introduc¬ 
ing,  p.  p.]  To  instruct ;  also,  to 
introduce.  Ohs. 
intro-duc'tor  (Yn/tr8-ddk't?r), 
n.  [L.l  Introducer.  Obs.  or  R. 
in  tro-auc'to-ry  (  to-rY),  n.  1.  An 
introductory  treatise.  Obs. 

2.  An  introductory  step.  Rare. 
in  tro-duc'tress  (-tr?s),  n.  A 
female  introducer,  [flexion. I 
in ' tro- flee 'ti on.  Var.  of  intro- | 
in'tro-in-flec'tion.  n.  Inflec¬ 
tion  in  which  the  root  of  the 
word  is  altered  by  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  true  inflectional  elements 
(that  is,  otherwise  than  by  mere 


ihonetic  modification), 
n-tro'i-to-ry,  a.  [L  introiton- 
«.«.]  Introductory.  Obs. 
in-tro'i-tUB  (Y  n-t  r  o'T-t  ii  s),  n. 
[L.l  Anat.  Opening  ;  entrance, 
in'tro-mit 'ter.  n.  One  who  in¬ 
tromits. 

in  tro-nif'i-cate,  r.  t.  [Cf.  OF. 
(Rabelais)  mtroniflquer.]  To 
en  tli  rone.  Obs. 

intronize,  intronization.  etc. 
•b  KNTH  RONIZK,  etc. 
in  tro-pres'aion  ( Yn'trft-prPsh'- 
ttn),  u.  Pressure  acting  within 
Rare.  [tro-.  I 

in  tro-re-cep'tion. ».  See  in-1 
in-tror'sal  ( Yn-trflr'srll),  a.  Hot. 
Intmrse.  Rare. 
in  tro  8en'si-ble.  o.  See  intro-. 
in  tro-Ben'ti-ent.  a.  See  i ntr«*-. 


in  tro-spec'tive-ly,  adv.  of  IN¬ 
TROSPECTIVE.  ’  [-NES8.I 

in  tro-spec'tive  ness,  u.  See| 
in  tro  spec'tiv-iEm. ;/  See-i^M. 
in  tro-Bpec'tor,  n.  [L.J  One 
Who  introspects, 
in  tro  suc'tion,  n.  See  intro-. 
in  tro  Bume'.  r.  t.  [intro-  +  L. 
smut  it  to  take.]  To  draw  in  ; 
swallow:  absorb.  —  in'tro-sum'- 
er.  //.—  -Bump'tion,  w.—  -sump'- 
tive.  a.  AH  Ohs.  I  su  sc  KPT.  I 
in  tro-BUB-cept',  r.  t.  =  inti'S-I 
in  tro-trac'tion,  n.  See  intro-. 
intro- ven'ient  (Yn'trfl-ven'- 
y^nt),  a.  |  L.  mtroveniens.  p.  pr. 
of  mtrorenire  to  come  in.]  Com¬ 
ing  in  :  entering.  Rare. 
in'tro-verse',  a.  [L.  mtrnvrr- 
sns,  adv. |  Introverted.  Rare 


as  mav  arise 3  asx  '‘unmannerly  intruder  as  thou  art!” 
(Shak.) ;  “  an  impious  world,  who  deem  .  .  .  the  God  that 
made  them  an  intruder  on  their  joys  ”( Cow  per) ;  “They 
see  plainly,  whatever  privileges  are  allowed  your  company 
at  Dort  will  be  given  by  the  other  towns  ...  to  all  those 
interlopers  who  bring  their  woolen  manufacture  directly 
thither”  ( Sir  W.  Temple).  See  intrude. 
in-tru'sion  (Tn-trob'zh&n),  n.  [Cf.  F.  intrusion.  See  in¬ 
trude.]  1.  Law.  The  entry  of  a  stranger,  after  a  partic¬ 
ular  estate  of  freehold  is  determined,  before  the  person 
who  holds  in  remainder  or  reversion  lias  taken  possession  ; 
hence,  the  act  of  wrongfully  entering  upon,  seizing,  or 
taking  possession  of,  the  property  of  another,  as  in  tres¬ 
passing  upon  crown  lauds,  in  the  usurpation  of  an  office,  etc. 

2.  Act  of  intruding,  or  of  forcing  in  ;  esp.,  the  forcing 
one’s  self  into  a  place  without  right  or  welcome. 

Why  this  intrusion  t 

Were  not  my  orders  that  I  should  he  private  ?  Addison. 

3.  Scot.  Ch.  The  settlement  of  a  minister  over  a  congre¬ 
gation  without  their  consent. 

4.  Geol.  The  thrusting  or  penetrating  of  molten  rock  into 
or  between  other  rock  formations  ;  the  intruded  mass. 

in-tru'sion  al  (-al),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  intrusion, 
in  tru'sion  ist,  n.  One  who  intrudes:  esp.,  one  who 


favors  the  appointment  of  a  clergyman  to  a  parish,  by  a 
patron,  against  the  wishes  of  the  parishioners, 
in-tru'sive  (Tn-troo'sYv),  a.  1.  Apt  to  intrude;  charac¬ 
terized  by  intrusion  ;  entering  w  ithout  right  or  welcome. 

2.  Intruded,  or  thrust  in,  as  a  foreign  element  or  sub¬ 
stance  ;  also,  thrusting  inward  ;  intruding. 

3.  Philol.  That  lias  been  inserted  where  it  does  not  ety¬ 
mologically  belong  ;  epenthetic  ;  as,  an  intrusive  consonant. 

The  spelling  of  would  and  should  has  brought  about  the  in¬ 
trusive  “  1  ”  in  could  for  coud.  Skeat. 

4  Biol.  Designating  plants  or  animals  whose  ranges  enter 
areas  in  which  they  or  the  groups  they  represent  would 
not  be  expected  to  be  found. 

Intrusive  rocks,  Geol.,  rocks  which  have  been  forced,  w'hile 
in  a  plastic  or  liquid  state,  into  the  cavities  or  cracks  or 
between  the  layers  of  other  rocks.  According  to  their 
shape,  t lie  intrusive  masses  are  called  bosses,  sheets  or  sills, 
dikes,  etc.  The  term  is  sometimes  equiv.  to  plulonic  rocks, 
as  contrasted  with  eflusive  or  volcanic  rocks. 

—  in  tru'sive-ly,  adn.  —  in  tru'sive-ness,  n. 
in  trust'  (Tn-trust'),  v.  t. ;  in-trust'ed  ;  in-trust'ing.  To 
confer  a  trust  upon;  esp.,  to  deliver  to  (another)  some¬ 
thing  in  trust,  or  to  commit  or  surrender  (something)  to  an¬ 
other  with  a  certain  confidence  regarding  his  care,  use,  or 
disposal  of  it ;  as,  to  intrust  a  servant  with  one’s  money 
or  goods,  or  to  intrust  money  or  goods  to  a  servant. 

Syn .  —  Consign,  confide.  See  commit. 

Int'si-a  (Tnt'si-d),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  the  Malagasy  name  en/si.] 
Bot.  A  small  genus  of  Asiatic  fabaceous  trees  with  abruptly 
pinnate  leaves  and  panicled  flowers,  the  corolla  with  only 
one  petal.  7.  bijuga  is  the  ipil. 
in'tu-bate  (Tn'tu-bat),  v.  t.  Med.  To  treat  by  intubation, 
in  tu-ba'tion  (-ba'shun),  n.  [/;/-  in  -f~  tube.]  Surg.  The 
introduction  of  a  tube  into  a  hollow  organ  to  keep  the 
latter  open,  esp.  into  the  larynx  through  the  glottis, 
ln'tu-ent  (Tn'tG-ent),  a.  [L.  intuens ,  - entis ,  p.  pr.  of  intu- 
eri.]  Knowing  by  intuition. 

ln'tu-it  (Tn'tu-Tt),  v.  t.  ;  in'tu-it-ed  ;  in'tu-it-ino.  [See 
intuition.]  To  know'  or  apprehend  directly  or  by  intuition, 
in'tu-it,  v.  i.  To  know  or  have  knowledge  intuitively, 
in'tu-i'tion  (Tn'tfi-Tsh'&n),  n.  [L.  intuit  us ,  p.  p.  of  intueri 
to  look  on  ;  in-  in,  on  -f-  tueH :  cf .  F.  intuition.  See  tuition.] 

1.  A  looking  upon  ;  a  seeing  either  with  the  physical  eye 
or  w  ith  the  “  eye  of  the  mind  ;  ”  contemplation  ;  sight.  Obs. 

2.  Philos.  Immediate  apprehension  or  cognition;  either 
the  faculty  or  power  of  such  apprehension  ora  particular  act 
or  instance  of  it.  Intuition  is  applied  to  direct  or  immedi¬ 
ate  knowing,  whether  mystical,  perceptional,  intellectual, 
or  moral ;  and  is,  in  general,  contrasted  with  speculative, 
reflective,  or  mediate  knowing.  From  the  etymological 
meaning  of  intuition,  as  a  direct  inspection  or  looking 
upon  something,  arose,  on  the  one  hand,  the  meaning  of 
immediate  knowdedp:e  of  spiritual  things,  mystical  vision, 
or  spiritual  perception  such  as  the  angels  nave ;  and,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  various  meanings  in  relation  to  sense 
perception  ;  so  that  it  denotes:  (1)  perception  considered 
as  objective  in  contrast  to  perception  as  subjective,  or  sen¬ 
sation  ;  (2)  perception  in  contrast  to  imagination  ;  (3)  per¬ 
ception  in  contrast  to  conception.  A  further  development 
contrasts  intuitive  with  discursive  or  reflective  knowl¬ 
edge;  as  when  Locke  calls  intuition,  knowledge  obtained 
by  bare  inspection  of  mental  data,  e.  g.,  the  direct  percep¬ 
tion  that  black  is  not  white,  a  circle  not  a  triangle,  that 
three  are  more  than  two;  and  again  when  Mill  states 
that  “truths  known  by  intuition  are  the  original  premises 
from  which  all  others  are  inferred.”  With  Kant  intuition 
( Anschauung ,  intuiius)  is,  first,  empirical,  when  relating  to 
objects  through  sensation  ;  second,  pure,  when  it  exists 
as  the  a  priori  representation  of  time  and  space  ;  third, 
intellectual ,  when  denoting  a  pow  er  of  understanding  akin 
to  sense  immediacy.  Intellectual  intuition  had  been  previ¬ 
ously  applied  to  mystical  vision,  and  by  Fichte,  Schelling, 
and  later  writers,  was  used  for  direct  apprehension  of  the 
ego,  the  absolute,  God.  In  morals,  intuition  is  used  for 
immediate  apprehension  or  innate  conceptions  of  right 
and  wrong,  as  due  to  a  special  moral  faculty  or  sense.  Cf. 
Anschauung  ;  see  knowledge. 

3.  Knowledge  obtained,  or  the  pow  er  of  knowing,  without 

recourse  to  inference  or  reasoning  ;  innate  or  instinctive 
knowledge  ;  insight ;  familiarly,  a  quick  or  ready  insight 
or  apprehension.  “  Sagacity  and  a  nameless  something 
more,  —  let  us  call  it  intuition .”  Hawthorne. 

4.  Any  object  or  truth  discerned  by  direct  cognition  ;  esp., 
a  first  or  primary  truth. 

5.  An  indirect  or  ulterior  view  ;  regard  ;  reference.  Obs. 
in'tu-i'lion  al  (-31),  a.  Pert,  to,  derived  from,  character¬ 


in'  tro-ver'tive.  Introversive. 
in'tro-vi'Bion  (-vYzli'wn),  n. 
See  intro-  (Intrusion.  Obs.  I 
in-trud'ance  (In-trood'dns),  w.| 
in-trud'ing-ly  (-Yng-lY).  adr.  of 
intruding,  p.  pr.  [INTRUDER.] 
in-trud'ress  (-rfs),  u..  few.  of  | 
in-trunk',  r.  1.  To  inclose  in  or 
as  in  a  trunk.  Obs. 

||  in'tru8'  (ttN'trii'),  n. ;  few. 
in'truse'  (-triiz').  [F.]  An 
intruder. 

in-tmse',  »\  t.  To  intrude.  Obs. 
in-truse'  (Yn-troos'),  a.  [L.  m- 
trusus,  p.  p.]  Rot.  Projecting 
inward  ;  intruded.  Rare 
in-trus'er-y.  u.  Intrusion.  Obs. 
ln-tru'Biv  Intrusive.  Ref.  Sp. 
in-tm'sor, ».  [LL  orAF.]  An 
intruder.  Obs 


in-tryc'ar,  n  [Cf.  entrike.] 
An  intriguer  Obs. 
in  tu-ba'ceous  ( Yn'tfl-ba'shtfs), 
a.  [L.  intubus,  intibus,  endive 
q-  -aceous.l  Rot.  Resembling 
endive.  Obs. 

in'tu  ba  tor  (Yn'tO-bS'tSr),  n. 
Med.  An  instrument  used  for 
inserting  a  tube  in  intubation, 
in'tube.  n.  (L.  intubus,  intibus .] 
The  endive.  Obs. 
in-tube'  (Yn-tflb'),  v.  t.  To  place 
in  n  tube. 

in-tue'(Yn-tQ'),r.f.  =  intuit./?. 
in'tuence.  w.  [See  intuent.] 
=  REFLECTION.  Obs. 
ln'tu-ic'i-ty  (Yn'tfl-Ys'Y-tY).  n. 
Quality  or  having  intuitive 
knowledge  or  intuitions.  Rare. 
In'tu-l'tlon-al-iBin  (-Ysh'wn-dl- 


v51e,  senate,  care,  fcm,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofa ;  eve,  £vent,  8nd,  recent,  maker;  ice,  ill;  old,  6bey,  orb,  5dd,  s&ft,  connect ;  use,  unite,  (irn,  tip,  circus,  menu  ; 

0  Foreign  Word.  +  Obsolete  Variant  of.  *f  combined  with.  =  equals. 
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ized  by,  or  perceived  by,  intuition;  intuitive. —intuitional 
•thicB,  a  theory  of  ethics  maintaining  that  man  has  a  spe¬ 
cial  faculty  by  which  he  recognizes  moral  distinctions, 
ln  til  i'tion  ism  (Yn'tti-Ysh'wn-Yz’m),  n.  1.  Ethics.  The 
doctrine  that  moral  values  are  intuitively  apprehended. 
See  ethics. 

2.  Metaph .  a  The  doctrine  that  there  are  self-evident 
truths,  intuitively  known,  which  form  the  basis  of  human 
knowledge  ;  esp.,  in  the  Scottish  school,  the  doctrine  that 
objects  of  perception  are  intuitively  known  to  be  real,  b 
The  doctrine  that  absolute  reality  may  be  known  by  intel¬ 
lectual  intuition.  See  intuition. 
in  tu  i'tion  1st,  n.  An  adherent  of  intuitionism. 
in  tu-i  tion  is'tic  (-Ys'tik),a.  Like,  or  pertaining  to,  in¬ 
tuitionism  or  intuitionists. 

In  tu'i-tive  (Tn-tu'T-tTv),  a.  [Cf.  F.  intuitif.]  1.  Seeing  ; 
seeing  clearly  ;  as,  intuitive  vision.  Obs.  or  R. 

2.  Knowing,  or  perceiving,  by  intuition  ;  capable  of  know¬ 
ing  without  deduction  or  reasoning. 

3.  Received,  known,  reached,  or  perceived,  by  intuition  ; 
as,  intuitive  judgment  or  knowledge. 

4.  Possessing  intuition,  or  working  by  means  of  intuition  ; 
as,  an  intuitive  poet ;  an  intuitive  mind. 

5.  Knowable  by  intuition  ;  also,  Rare ,  visible  ;  apparent. 

6.  Pertaining  to  intuitionism  ;  intuitional. 

7.  Spiritualism .  Designating,  or  pertaining  to,  a  medium 
who  is  conscious  of  the  messages  given. 

Syn.  —  See  instinctive. 

intuitive  knowledge.  See  knowledge.  —  i.  reason.  See  reason, 

71.,  6. 

—  in  tu'i-tive-ly,  adv.  —  in  tu'i  tive  ness,  ti. 
in  tu'i  tiv  ism  (-tYv-Tz’m),  n.  1.  Ethics.  =  intuitionism. 

2.  Intuitive  character  or  quality. 

3.  Intuitive  faculty  or  power. 

in  till  tiv-ist,  a.  Pert,  to  intuitivism  or  to  intuitionism. 
in  tu-mesce'  (Yn'tfi-mgs'),  v.  i. ;  in'tu-mesced'  (-mgst')  ; 
in'tu-mesc'ing  (-mgs'Tng).  [L.  inlumescere  ;  in-  in  -f-  tu- 
mescere  to  swell  up,  incho.  fr.  tumere  to  swell.  See  tumid.] 
To  enlarge  or  expand  with  heat ;  to  swell  or  bubble  up, 
as  before  the  blowpipe. 

In  a  higher  heat,  it  mtumesccs,  and  melts.  Ktrwan. 

in  tu  mes'cence  (-mgs'ens),  n.  [Cf.  F.  intumescence.'] 

1.  A  swelling  or  bubbling  up,  esp.  under  the  action  of  heat; 
also,  state  of  being  swollen;  inflation;  tumidity;  hence, 
fig.,  aroused  feeling,  overwrought  language,  etc. 

The  intumescence  of  nations.  Johnson. 

2.  Anything  swollen  or  enlarged,  as  a  tumor. 

in  tu  mes'cent  (-cut),  a.  [L.  intumescens ,  p.  pr.]  Swell¬ 
ing  or  bubbling  up  ;  becoming  tumid, 
lntur ges'cence  (Yn'tur-jgs'ens),  in  tur-ges'cen-cy  (-£n- 
sT),  n.  [L.  inturgescens,  p.  pr.  of  inturyescrre  to  swell  up. 
See  in-  in  ;  turgescent.]  Act  of  swelling,  or  state  of  be¬ 
ing  swollen  ;  a  swelling. 

ln'turn  (Yn'tfiru'),  n.  1.  An  inward  turn  or  bend  ;  specif., 
the  turning  in  of  the  toes. 

2  .  a  A  step  in  dancing,  b  In  wrestling,  the  putting  a  leg 
between  the  thighs  of  an  opponent  and  lifting  him  up. 
Obs.  Ox/.  E.  D. 

in  tus  sus  cept'  (Yn'tus-sw-sSpt'),  v.  t.  ;  -sus-cept'ed  ; 
-sus-cept'ing.  [See  intussusception.]  To  receive  into 
some  other  thing  or  part ;  to  invaginate. 
in  tus  sus  ception  (-sgp'shfcn),  n.  [L.  intus  within  -j- 
E.  susceplion :  cf.  F.  intussusception.  Cf.  introsusception.] 

1.  The  reception  of  one  part  within  another;  specif., 
Med.,  the  slipping  of  one  portion  of  the  intestinal  canal 
into  an  adjacent  portion  (usually  of  the  upper  part  of  the 
small  intestine  into  the  lower). 

2.  Biol.  The  deposition  of  new  particles  of  formative  mate¬ 
rial  among  those  already  embodied  in  a  tissue  or  structure, 
as  in  the  growth  of  living  organisms.  Cf.  apposition,  3. 

in  tus-sus  cep'tive  (-tYv),  a.  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  char¬ 
acterized  by,  intussusception. 

In'u  la  (Yn'u-la),  n.  [L.,  elecampane.]  Rot.  A  genus  of 
asteraceous  perennial  herbs,  rarely  shrubby,  with  large 
yellow  radiate  heads,  the  anthers  caudate  at  base.  They 
are  natives  of  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa.  I.  helenium ,  the 
elecampane,  has  become  cosmopolitan.  See  elecampane. 
in'll-lase  (-las),  n.  [inulin  -|-  -a^<*.]  Chern.  An  enzyme 
capable  of  converting  inulin  into  (/-fructose  (levulose),  but 
without  action  on  starch.  It  frequently  accompanies  inulin. 
In'u  lin  (-lYn),  7i.  [From  L.  inula  the  elecampane  :  cf.  F. 
inuline.]  A  tasteless,  white,  semicrystalline  substance, 
resembling  starch,  and  found  dissolved  in  the  sap  of  the 
roots  and  rhizomes  of  many  composite  and  other  plants, 
as  Inula ,  Helianthus,  Campanula,  etc.  Like  starch,  it  is 
a  polysaccharide.  It  is  converted  into  (/-fructose  by  the 
action  of  boiling  water,  boiling  dilute  acids,  or  inulase. 
in  unc'tion  (Yn-uqk'shan),  n.  [L.  inunctio ,  fr.  inunguere, 
munctum ,  to  anoint.  See  in-  in,  anoint,  unction.]  1.  Act 
of  anointing,  or  state  of  being  anointed  ;  specif.,  Med., 
the  rubbing  of  ointments  into  the  pores  of  the  skin,  by 
which  medicinal  agents  contained  in  them,  such  as  mer¬ 
cury,  iodide  of  potash,  etc.,  are  absorbed. 

2.  An  ointment  or  unguent. 

in-un'dant  (Yn-un'd#nt),  a.  [L.  inundans,  p.  pr.  of  man¬ 
date.]  Overflowing;  inundating. 


in'un-date  (Yn'Gn-dat ;  Tn-unMat;  277  :  see  -ate),  v.  t. ; 
-dat'ed  (-dat'gd  ;  -dat-gd) ;  -dating  (-Yng).  [L.  inundatus , 
p.  p.  of  inundat  e  to  inundate  ;  in-  in  -f-  undare  to  rise  in 
waves,  to  overflow,  fr.  unda  a  wave.  See  undulate.] 

1.  To  cover  with  a  flood  ;  to  overflow  ;  deluge  ;  flood. 

2.  To  fill  with  an  overflowing  abundance  or  superfluity  ; 
as,  the  country  was  inundated  with  bills  of  credit. 

Syn.  —  Overflow,  deluge,  flood,  overwhelm,  submerge, 
in  un  da'tion  (Tu/un-da'sh?m),  n.  [L.  inundaiio :  cf.  F. 
inondation.]  1.  Process  or  act  of  inundating,  or  state  of 
being  inundated ;  an  overflow ;  a  flood ;  a  rising  and 
spreading  of  water  over  low  grounds. 

With  inundation  wide  the  deluge  reigns. 

Drowns  the  deep  valleys,  and  o'erspreads  the  plains.  Wilkie. 
2.  An  overspreading  of  any  kind  ;  an  overflowing  or  super¬ 
fluous  abundance  ;  as,  an  inundation  of  tourists, 
in  ure'  (Yn-ur'),  v.  t. ;  in-ured'  (-urd') ;  in-ur'ing  (-ur'Yng). 
[in-  in  ure  use,  work.  See  ure  use,  practice,  opera  ;  cf. 
manure.]  1.  To  accustom  or  discipline,  as  to  an  action 
or  mode  of  life  at  first  difficult  or  painful,  till  use  gives 
little  or  no  pain  or  inconvenience  ;  to  harden  ;  habituate. 
Inured  and  exercised  in  learning.  Robinson  (Move's  Utopia). 
The  poor,  inured  to  drudgery  and  distress.  Cow  per. 

2.  To  cause  to  exercise  ;  to  put  to  practice.  Obs.  Milton. 
in-ure',  v.  i.  To  pass  into  use  ;  to  take  or  have  effect ;  to 
be  or  become  operative  ;  to  be  applied  ;  to  serve  to  the 
use  or  benefit ;  as,  a  gift  of  lands  inures  to  the  heirs, 
in  ured'  (Tn-urd'),  p.  a.  Hardened ;  accustomed.  —  in- 
ur'ed  ness  (-iir'gd-ngs  ;  -urd'nSs),  n. 

Syn.  —  See  obdurate. 

in-urn'  (In-Qrn'),  v.l.  ;  -urned'  (-Grnd') ;  -urn'ing.  To  put 
in  an  urn,  as  the  ashes  of  the  dead  ;  hence,  to  entomb. 

The  sepulcher 

Wherein  we  saw  thee  quietly  inurned.  Shak. 

in  u'tile  (Yn-u'tYl),  a.  [L.  inutilis :  cf.  F.  inutile.  See  in- 
not ;  utile.]  Useless;  unprofitable, 
in  u-til'i-ty  (Yn'u-tTl'Y-tY),  ti.  ;  pi.  -ties  (-tYz).  [L.  inuti- 

litas:  cf.  F.  inutilite.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  un¬ 
profitable  or  useless  ;  also,  a  useless  thing  or  factor, 
in  vade'  (Tn-vad'),  v.  t.  ;  in-vad'ed  (-vad'gd)  ;  in-vad'ing 
(-vad'Tng).  [L.  invadere ,  invasum  ;  in-  in  -f-  vadere  to 
go,  akin  to  E.  wade:  cf.  OF.  invader.  See  wade.]  1.  To 
enter  with  hostile  intentions  ;  to  enter  with  a  view  to 
conquest  or  plunder  ;  to  make  an  irruption  into  ;  as,  the 
Romans  invaded  Britain. 

2.  To  attack  ;  assault.  Obs. 

3.  To  infringe,  or  encroach  on;  to  violate;  usurp;  as, 
the  king  invaded  the  rights  of  the  people. 

4.  To  grow  or  spread  over  ;  to  affect  injuriously  and  pro¬ 
gressively  ;  as,  gangrene  invades  healthy  tissue. 

5.  To  go  into  or  upon  ;  to  pass  within  the  confines  of  ;  to 
enter ;  —  used  esp.  of  forcible  or  rude  ingress.  Obs. 

Syn.  —  Attack,  assail,  encroach  upon.  See  trespass. 

in  vade',  v.  i.  To  make  an  invasion. 

in-vad'er  (-vad'er),  n.  One  who  invades  ;  an  assailant ; 
an  encroacher  ;  an  intruder. 

ln-vag'l-nate  (Yn-vSj'Y-nat),  V.  t. ;  -nat'ed  (-nat'Sd) ; 
-nat'ing  (-nat'Tng).  [L.  in-  in  -j-  vagina  sheath.]  To 
insert  as  in  a  sheath  ;  to  cause  to  infold  so  that  an  outer 
becomes  an  inner  surface  ;  to  produce  invagination  or 
intussusception  in. 

in-vag'i-nate,  V.  i.  To  have  one  portion  (of  a  hollow  organ) 
drawn  back  within  another  ;  to  undergo  invagination, 
in-vag'i-nate  (-nat),  a.  Showing  invagination, 
in-vag'i-na'tlon  (-na'shiin),  n.  1.  Act  or  process  of  invagi- 
nating,  or  state  of  being  invaginated  ;  also,  an  invaginated 
part.  Specif.:  Embryol.  Formation  of  a  gastrulaby  ingrowth 
or  infolding  of  part  of  the  wall  of  the  blastula.  The  process 
may  be  compared  to  pushing  one  half  of  a  hollow  rubber 
ball  within  the  other,  and  is  more  fully  termed  embolic  in¬ 
vagination.  Another  method  of  gastrula  formation  is  some¬ 
times  called  epibolic  invagination.  See  gastrula. 

2.  Med.  Intussusception. 

in  va-les'cence  (Yn'vd-lgs'gns),  n.  [L.  invalescens ,  p.  pr. 
of  invatescere  to  become  strong.  See  in-  in  ;  convalesce.] 

1.  State  of  being  an  invalid  ;  ill  health.  Rare. 

2  Strength;  health.  Obs. 

in'va-lid  (T  n'vd-lYd  ;  277  :  in  England,  noun,adj.,  and  verb 
are  usually  jiron'd  Yn'va-led',  or  Tn'vd-led,  sometimes  -lYd), 
7i.  [F.  invalide ,  n.  &  a.,  L.  invalidus,  a.  See  invalid  null.] 
A  person  weak  and  infirm,  esp.  one  in  chronic  ill  health ; 
specif.,  a  person  disabled  for  active  service,  as  a  soldier, 
in'va-lid  (Tn'va-lYd  ;  see  the  noun),  a.  [See  invalid,  n.]  a 
Not  well ;  feeble  ;  infirm  ;  sickly  ;  as,  he  had  an  invalid 
daughter,  b  Adapted  for  a  sick  person  ;  as,  invalid  diet, 
in'va-lid  (Yn'va-lYd;  see  the  noun),  v.  t. ;  -lid-ed  ;  -lid-ing. 
[Cf.  F.  invalider  to  invalidate.]  1.  To  make  or  render 
invalid  or  infirm.  “  Invalided,  bent,  and  almost  blind.” 

Dickens. 

2  To  classify  or  enroll,  or  to  dismiss  from  duty,  as  an 
invalid. 

in'va-lid,  v.  i.  1.  To  lose  health  ;  to  wear  out ;  to  become 
an  invalid. 

2.  Of  a  soldier  or  sailor,  to  retire  because  of  ill  health, 
in-val'id  (tn-v51'Yd),  u.  [L.  iwm/irfws  not  strong,  infirm, 

inadequate  :  cf.  F.  invalide.  See  iN-  not,  valid  ;  cf.  in¬ 


valid  infirm.]  Of  no  force,  weight,  or  cogency;  not 
valid  ;  weak  ;  specif.,  Law,  having  no  force  or  effect ;  void  ; 
null ;  as,  an  invalid  contract. 

in-val'i-date  (Tn-vai'T-dat),  v.  t.  ;  in-val'i-dat'ed  (-dat'- 
8d);  in-val'i-dat'ing  (-dat'Yng).  [From  invalid  null.] 
To  render  invalid ;  to  weaken  or  lessen  the  force  of  ;  to 
destroy  the  authority  of ;  to  render  of  no  force  or  effect ; 
to  overthrow  ;  as,  to  invalidate  an  agreement  or  argument, 
in- val'i  da'tion  (-da'slmn),  n.  [Cf.  F.  invalidation.]  Act 
of  invalidating,  or  state  of  being  invalidated. 

So  many  invalidations  of  their  right.  Burke. 

in'va-lid  ism  (Yn'vd-lYd-Tz’m  ;  see  invalid,  //.),  n.  The  con¬ 
dition  of  an  invalid  ;  sickness  ;  infirmity, 
in  va  lid'i  ty  (Yn'vd-lTd'T-ti),  n.  [Cf.  F.  invalidity  LL. 
invahditas  want  of  health.]  1.  Want  of  validity  or  co¬ 
gency  ;  want  of  legal  force  or  efficacy ;  invalidness. 

2.  Want  of  strength  or  capacity  ;  esp.,  bodily  infirmity, 
in  val'u  a  ble  (Tn-vSl'u-d-b’l),  a.  1.  Valuable  beyond 
estimation  ;  inestimable ;  priceless  ;  precious. 

2.  Not  valuable;  worthless. 

—  in  val'u-a-ble-ness,  n.  —  in  val'u-a-bly,  adv. 
in-.var'  (Tn-v&r'),  n.  [From  mur/riable.]  An  alloy  of  nickel 

(35.7  per  cent)  and  steel,  having  a  coefficient  of  linear  ex¬ 
pansion  of  only  .0000008  for  one  degree  centigrade.  It  is 
used  as  a  material  for  standard  measures  and  for  instru¬ 
ments  of  precision. 

in-va  ri-a-bil'i  ty  (Yn-va'rY-d-bYl'Y-tY  ;  115),  n.  Factor 
quality  of  being  invariable  ;  invariableness;  uniformity, 
in  va'ri-a-ble  (In-va'rl-d-b’l),  a.  [m-  not-f-  variable:  cf. 
F.  invariable.]  Not  given  or  subject  to  variation  or  change; 
unchangeable  or  unchanging  ;  constant ;  uniform. 

Physical  laws  which  are  invariable.  /.  Taylor. 
invariable  plane,  Astron.,  a  central  plane  of  the  solar  sys¬ 
tem,  discovered  by  Laplace,  passing  tlfrough  its  center 
of  gravity  at  an  inclination  of  1J  35'  to  the  ecliptic,  and  in¬ 
dependent  of  the  mutual  perturbations  of  the  planets. 

—  in-va'ri  a  ble-ness,  n.  —  in-va'ri-a-bly,  adv. 

in  va'ri-a-ble  (Yn-va'rY-d-b’l),  n.  That  which  is  invariable, 
in  va'ri-ance  (-ans),  n.  Math.  Invariability  under  pre¬ 
scribed  or  implied  conditions ;  specif.,  unchangeableiless 
under  linear  transformation,  the  essence  of  invariants, 
in  va'ri  ant  (-ant),  a.  1.  Not  variant ;  constant. 

2.  Math.  Unaffected  by  the  group  of  operations  under 
consideration  ;  —  said  of  any  property  of  an  object  (or  set 
of  objects)  that  belongs  equally  to  all  objects  (or  sets  of  ob¬ 
jects)  derived  from  the  original  objects  by  any  or  all  of  the 
transformations  considered. 

invariant  subgroup,  Math.,  a  subgroup  that  coincides  with 
all  its  conjugates. 

in  va'ri  ant,  n.  Math,  a  An  invariable  quantity ;  specif., 
a  function  of  the  coefficients  of  a  quantic,  which  is  trans¬ 
formed  into  the  same  function  of  coefficients  (save  as  mul¬ 
tiplied  by  a  power  of  the  modulus  of  transformation)  when 
the  quantic  is  transformed  linearly.  J.  J.  Sylvester,  b  An 
equation  whose  form  is  not  changed  under  a  group  of 
transformations,  c  Any  solution  of  the  group  equation 
u/'f  =  0  that  is  independent  of  y'  and  y"  ;  that  is,  an  in¬ 
tegral  of  uf  =  0  or  rjdx  =  £dy. 

invariant  of  a  complex,  Math.,  the  expression  2(CiCTi-f- 
C2C5  +  CsCv),  where  the  C”s  are  the  coefficients  of  the  line 
coordinates  in  the  equation  of  the  linear  complex.  —  i.  of  a 
congruence,  Math.,  the  discriminant  of  the  quadratic  inva¬ 
riant  of  a  linear  complex  (Ac  -j-  pc'  being  put  for  C),  whose 
vanishing  declares  that  the  directrices  fall  together  in  one 
(double)  directrix. 

in  va'ri-an  tive  (-an-tYv),  a.  Math.  Relating  to  invariants 
or  invariance. —  in  va'ri  an  tive-ly,  adv. 
in  va'ri- Oid  (Yn-va'rY-oid  ;  115).  in-va'roid  (Yn-va'roid),  n. 

[ ?7i tar/ ant  -f-  -oid.]  Math.  Any  of  various  so-called  ultra- 
critical  functions  of  the  calculus,  analogous  to  the  invariant 
or  ultracritical  functions  of  algebra.  Cf.  invariant. 
in-va'sion  (Yn-va'zhau),  n.  [F.  invasion ,  L.  invasio.  See 
invade.]  1.  Act  of  invading ;  esp.,  a  warlike  or  hostile 
entrance  into  the  possessions  or  domains  of  another ;  the 
incursion  of  an  army  for  conquest  or  plunder. 

2.  The  incoming,  or  first  attack,  of  anything  hurtful  or 
pernicious;  as,  the  invasion  of  a  disease. 

Syn.  —  Invasion,  incursion,  irruption,  inroad  are  all 
military  terms,  with  frequent  fi£.  uses.  Invasion,  the 
most  general  word,  implies  a  hostile  or  forcible  entrance, 
intrusion,  or  encroachment ;  an  incursion  is  a  sudden  and 
hasty  invasion  ;  an  irruption,  a  particularly  violent  in¬ 
cursion  ;  an  inroad  is  a  hostile  entry  or  encroachment, 
esp.  involving  trespass  or  injury  ;  as,  “  She  wras  conscious 
of  an  invasion  of  her  rights  ”  (Stevenson) ;  the  peace  of  the 
neighborhood  was  broken  by  frequent  incursions  of  tour¬ 
ists  ;  the  irruption  of  impressionistic  painting  ;  the  inroads 
of  disease.  See  trespass,  intrude,  infraction. 
in-va'sive  (-slv),  a.  [LL.  invasivus :  cf.  F.  invasif.  See 
invade.]  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  characterized  by,  invasion  ; 
tending  to  invade  ;  aggressive  ;  encroaching, 
in-veck'ee  (Yn-vgk'a ;  -vek'e),  a.  [For  invect,  with  t 
taken  as  p.  p.  ending,  and  given  a  common  F.  p.  p.  ending. 
See  invected.]  Her.  Consisting  of  two  or  three  arcs  or 
large  curves  joining  so  as  to  form  a  cusp  or  cusps, 
in-vect'ed  (Tn-vek'tSd),  a.  [L.  invectus  carried  in.  See 
inveigh.]  Her.  Edged  by  convex  semicircles  or  arcs.  Cf. 
engrailed. 

in-vec'tive  (-tYv),  a.  [F.  invectif,  L.  invectivus.  See  in- 
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iiUtu-i'tion-al-ist, ».  [tional.  I 
in'tu  i'tion-al  ly,w/r.  of  intui-| 
in  tu-i'tion-le88.  a.  See  -less. 
in-tul'  (In-tilbK).  Dial.  Eng. 
var.  of  intil. 

in  tu-mes'cen-cy,  n.  =  intu¬ 
mescence.  [  Obs.  I 

in-tu'mil.  v.  t.  To  intumulate.| 
in-tu'mu-late,  v.  t.  [L.  rn-  in  + 
tumulus  tomb  ;  cf.  tumulare  to 
bury.)  To  burv  ;  entomb.  Obs. 
—  in-tu'mu-la'iion,  n.  Obs. 
in-tu'mu-laVed  ( Tn-ta  'mtl-lat^ 
£«1).  a.  See  in-,  not.  Obs. 
in-tune'.  Var.  of  entune. 
in-tur'bid-ate  (Tn-tfir'bT-dat),  r. 
t.  [in-  in  -4-  turbid.]  To  render 
turbid  ;  darken;  confuse.  Rare. 
in'turned/,  «.  Turned  inward, 
in-tur'ne-ment,  n.  Tournament. 
Obs. 

in'turn'ing,  n.  A  turning  in. 
in'tuse,  n.  [L.  intundere  to 
brniBc  ;  in-  in  -f-  tundere,  tusum, 
to  beat.]  A  bruise.  Obs. 

II  in'tuB  et  in  cu'te.  [L.]  Lit., 
within  and  in  the  akin  ;  thor¬ 
oughly.  Persius  (III.  30). 

Ilin-tu'ta  quae  in' de-co 'ra.  [L.] 


;  Unsafe  (are)  things  which  (are) 
disgraceful.  Tacitus(Rist.l.  iS). 
in-twin',  v.  t.  To  make  twin  or 
,  parallel.  Obs. 
in-twine'.  Var.  of  entwine. 
in-twine'ment.  n.  See  -ment. 
in-twist'.  Var.  of  entwist. 
in'uart.  +  inwakd. 
i  nuch'.  ENOUGH, 
in  u-en'do  Var.  of  innuendo. 
in  u  la'ceou8  (Tn'O-la'shMS),  a. 
[Inula  4-  -oreous.]  Bot.  Inuloid. 
in'ule(Tn'Ql).  n.  Any  species  of 
Inula  :  esp.,  the  elecampane.  R. 
in'u-loid  ( -loid ),  \  Inula  J 

-oid.]  Bot.  Pert,  to  the  genus 
Inula,  or  to  the  asteraceous  tribe 
of  which  it  is  the  type, 
in-nm'brate  (Tn-um'hrilt),  v.  t. 
[L.  inumbratus,  p.  p.  of  innm- 
brare  to  shade.]  To  shade. —  in/- 
um-bra'tion  nn'Gm-bra'shun), 
n.  Both  Rare. 
i-numen.  Ohs.  p.  p.  of  nim. 

||  in  un  bat'ter  d’oc'chio  (?n 
don  bat'tgr  dftk'kyo).  [It.]  In 
the  twinkling  of  an  eye. 
in-un'cate.  v.  t.  [L.  inuncatus, 
p.]  To  hook  or  entangle.  Obs. 
-unct',  v.  t.  =  anoint. 


in-unct'ment,  n.  Ointment.  Obs. 
in-unc'tu-ous.  a.  See  IN-,  not. 
—  in-unc  tu-os'i-ty.  n. 
in-und',  v.t.  [L.  inundare  :  cf. 
Y.inonder.]  To  inundate.  Obs. 
in-un'da-ble  (Tn-un'dd-h’l),  a. 
Subject  to  inundation.  Rare. 
in'un-da  tor,  n.  One  that  inun¬ 
dates.  I  inundate.  I 

in-un'da-to-ry,  a.  Tending  to | 
in-ur'ance  (In-ur'dns),  u.  [in¬ 
ure  +  -ance.J  Act  of  becoming, 
or  Htate  of  being,  inured.  Rare. 
in  ur  bane',  a.  See  in-,  not.— 
in  ur-bane'ly,  adv.  —  inur- 
bane'ness.  in  ur-ban'i-ty,  n. 
in-ure',  v.  t.  [L.  inurere ;  in- 
in  4-  urere  to  bum.  I  To  expose 
to  flame  ;  also,  to  burn  in  ;  to 
brand.  Obs.  [ured.  Obs. I 

in-ure',  a.  Accustomed  ;  in- 1 
in-ure'ment,  n.  See  -ment. 
in-urnd'.  Inurned.  Ref.  Sp. 
in-u'si-tate (Tn-u'zT-tat).  a.  [L. 
inusitatus  unusual.  See  use.] 
Unusual  ;  out  of  use.  Rare. — 
in-u'si-tate-ness.  n.  Rare. 
in-usi-ta'tion  (-ta'shun),  n. 
Want  of  use.  Rare. 
in-ust',  a.  [L.  inustus,  p.  p.  of 


inurere  to  bum  in  ;  in-  in  -f 
urere  to  hum.]  Burnt  in.  Obs. 
in-us'tion  (in-us'chi/n),  n. 

1.  A  burning  or  branding.  Obs. 

2.  Med.  =  CAUTERIZATION. 

II  in  u'su  (Q'sG).  [L.l  In  use. 
in  u'sum  Del-phi'ni.  [LL.] 
or  the  use  of  the  dauphin. 
See  Dklphin. 

in  u'te-ro.  [La]  In  the  womb, 
n-u'tile-ly,  adv.  of  inutile. 
in-u'til-ized,  a.  See  in-,  not._ 
in  u-tro'que  ju're  (fl-tro'- 
we).  [L.J  Law.  In  or  under 
both  laws  (Canon  and  Civil), 
in  u-trum'que  pa-ra'tus.  [L.] 
'repared  for  either  (event). 

Vergil  (yRveid,  II.  61). 
in-ut'ter-a-ble,  a .  Unutterable. 
In'n-us (Tn'O-us), n.  [L.J  Rom. 
Relig.  An  early  deity  of  herds 
and  flocks,  possibly  a  form  of 
Faunus.  See  Pan.  [invoice. I 
inv.  Abbr.  lnvenit ;  inventor  ;| 
in-vac'ci-nate  ('Tn-v&k'sT-nat), 
v.t.  Med.  =  inoculate.  —  in- 
vac'ci-na'tion  (-na'shi/n),  n. 

|l  in  va'cu-o  (In  vftk'G-6).  [L.] 
In  a  vacuum.  [See -able.] 
in-vad'a-ble  (Tn-vaa'a-b’l),  a. | 


in-vade'.  n.  Invasion.  Obs. 

1  in  va'di-o.  [LL.]  In  pledge, 
n  vag'i-na-ble  (T  n-v  &  j'T-n  a- 
b’l),«.  Capable  of  invagination, 
in-vail'.  +  inveil. 
ln-vale',  t.  [in-  in  -f  vale.] 
rl'o  take  into  a  valley.  Obs. 
in-val'e-tude,  n.  (I,,  inraletu- 
</o;  in-  not  -f  valet udo  health.] 
Sickness  ;  ill  health.  Obs. 
in-val'e-tu  di  na'ri-an  (Tn-v&FC- 
tu'dl-na'rT-ryn  ;  115),  w.  An  in¬ 
firm  or  weakly  person.  Obs.  or  R. 
in-val  e-tu'di-na-ry  (-nlt-rY),  a. 
[See  invaletude.]  Wanting 
health  :  valetudinary.  Rare. 
in-val'id.  r.  t.  (Cf.  r.  invalider. 
See  invalid  null.]  To  invali¬ 
date.  Rare.  [Obs.  I 

in-val'id-a-ble,  a .  Ineffective.  | 
in-val'i-da  tor.  One  that  inval¬ 
idates. 

||  in'vaTide'  (&.\/va/led'),  n  [F.] 
=  invalid,  w. 

in'va-lid  hood',  n.  See  -hood. 
in'va-lid-iah,  a.  See-isn. 
in-val'id-ly,  adv.  of  invalid. 
in-val 'id-ness.  n.  See -ness. 
in-val 'id-ona.’a.  Invalid.  Obs. 
in'va-lid-8hlp/,  n.  See  -ship. 


in-val'or-ou8,  a.  See  in-,  not. 
in  val'ued.  u.  Invaluable.  Obs. 
in-va'ri-an-cy,  n.  Invariance, 
in-va'ried.  a.  Unvaried. 
in-va'8i-ble  (Yn-va'zY-b’l),  a. 
[OF.J  =  offensive.  Obs. 
in-va'sion-ist.  n.  See  -ist. 
in-va'sor,  n.  [L.]  Invader.  Obs. 
in-vas'sal.  envassal. 
in-vea'gle.  +  inveigle. 
in  vecked'  (Yn-vgkt'),  a.  Her. 

=  INVECTED. 

in-vect',  v.  f.  To  bring  in ;  intro¬ 
duce.  Obs.— ~v.  /.Inveigh.  Obs. 
||  in-vec'ta  et  11  la'ta.  [L.,  lit., 
(things)  carried  in  and  (thin as) 
brought  in.]  Roman  tf  Civil 
Law.  Goods  of  a  tenant 
brought  upon  the  leased  prem¬ 
ises,  or  goods  of  others  brought 
there  by  their  consent  and  for 
other  than  temporary  use,  over 
which  goods  in  case  of  a  dwell¬ 
ing  house,  granary,  inn,  or 
threshing  floor,  the  lessor  had  a 
tacit  hypothec. 

in-vec'tion,  n.  [L.  inrectio.  See 
inveigh.]  Obs.  1.  A  bringing  in. 
2.  An  inveighing  ;  invective 
in-vec'tiv.  Invective.  Ref.  Sp. 


food,  ftfot ;  out,  oil ;  chair  ;  go  ;  sing,  ii)k  ;  then,  thin;  natyre,  verdure  (260) ;  K  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144) ;  boN  ;  yet ;  ih  =  *  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §5  in  Goins. 

Full  explanation*  of  Abbreviations,  8lgn«,  etc.,  Immediately  precede  the  Vocabulary. 


INVECTIVE 
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INVEST 


veioh.j  Characterized  by  invective  ;  using,  or  given  to 
the  use  of,  invective. 

In  -vec'tlve  (Tn-vSk'tTv),  n.  [Cf.  F.  invective .]  A  violent 
or  railing  denunciation  or  accusation  ;  something  uttered 
or  written  in  a  harsh  or  bitter  spirit,  inteuded  to  cast  op¬ 
probrium,  censure,  or  reproach  on  another ;  hence,  harsh, 
censorious,  or  denunciatory  expression ;  as,  to  resort  to  in¬ 
vective. 

The  world  will  be  able  to  judge  of  his  [Junius’s]  motives  for 
writing  such  famous  invectives.  Sir  IF.  Draper. 

Syn.  —  Railing,  satire,  sarcasm,  diatribe.  See  abuse. 
in  veigh'  (Tn-va'),  v.  i. ;  in-veighed'  (-vad')  ;  in-veigh'- 
ing.  [L.  invehere,  invectum ,  to  carry  or  bring  into  or 
against ;  in  passive,  to  attack  with  words,  to  inveigh  ;  in- 
in ve  here  to  carry.  See  vehicle;  cf.  invective.]  To 
declaim  or  rail  (against  some  person  or  thing) ;  to  utter 
censorious  and  bitter  language  ;  to  attack  with  harsh  crit¬ 
icism  or  reproach;  to  use  invectives;  —  with  against; 
as,  to  inveigh  against  character,  conduct,  a  law,  an  abuse. 
The  artificial  life  against  which  we  inveighed.  Hawthorne. 
in-velgh',  v.  t.  1.  To  carry  or  bring  in  ;  to  introduce  ; 
also,  to  carry  or  draw  away.  Obs.  or  R. 

2.  To  address  invective  against.  Rare. 

in-vei'gle  (Tn-ve'g’l),  v.  t.  ;  in-vei'gled  (-g’ld)  ;  in-vei'- 
gling  (-gllng).  [F.  aveugfer  to  blind,  to  delude,  OF. 
avugler  (3d  sing.  pres,  avuegle),  fr.  F.  aveugle  blind,  OF. 
avuegle,  avugle ,  fr.  LL.  aboculus  ( ab  -}-  oculus  eye),  peril, 
in  imitation  of  Gr.  anopparo^,  or  peril,  for  (assumed)  al- 
boculus  ;  cf.  L.  album  in  oculo  white  spot  in  the  eye, 
albugo,  or  cataract.  The  pref.  in-  was  substituted  for 
a-  taken  as  the  pref.  F.  a,  L.  ad.  See  ocular.]  To  lead 
astray  as  if  blind  ;  to  persuade,  esp.  to  something  evil,  by 
deceptive  arts  or  flattery  ;  to  entice  ;  insnare  ;  seduce  ;  be¬ 
guile  ,  allure ;  cajole. 

Yet  have  they  many  baits  and  guileful  spells 
To  inveigle  and  invite  the  unwary  sense.  Milton. 

Syn.  —  See  allure. 

in  veil'  (Tn-val'),  v.  t.  To  cover  with  or  as  with  a  veil, 
in  ven-ci'ble  (Tn'vSn-se'bla ;  138),  n.  [Sp.,  lit.,  invinci-  | 
ble.]  A  long  cigar  tapered  at  both  ends. 

In  vent'  (Tn-vgnt'),  v.  t.  ;  in-vent'ed  ;  in-vent'ing.  [L. 
inventus ,  p.  p.  of  invenire  to  come  upon,  to  find,  invent  , 
in-  in  venire  to  come,  akin  to  E.  come:  cf.  F.  inventer. 
See  come.]  1.  To  come  upon  ;  to  meet ;  to  find.  Obs. 

And  vowed  never  to  return  again. 

Till  him  alive  or  dead  she  did  invent.  Spenser. 

2  To  frame  by  thought  or  imagination  ;  to  fabricate  men¬ 
tally  ;  to  devise  ;  contrive  ;  as,  to  invent  the  machinery  of 
a  poem  ;  to  invent  a  falsehood. 

3.  To  discover,  as  by  study  or  inquiry  ;  to  find  out ;  to  de¬ 
vise  ;  to  contrive  or  produce  for  the  first  time  ;  —  applied 
commonly  to  the  discovery  of  some  serviceable  mode,  in¬ 
strument,  or  machine. 

Thus  first  Necessity  invented  stools  Cowper. 

4  To  originate  ;  found;  establish.  Obs. 

Syn.  —  Contrive,  devise,  frame,  design,  fabricate,  con¬ 
coct,  elaborate.  See  discover. 

in  vent'l-ble  (Tn-vgn'tT-b’l),  a.  Capable  of  being  invented. 
—  In  vent  i  bil'l-ty  (  bll'T-tl),  in  vent'i  ble  ness,  n. 

in  ven'tion  (In-vgu'simn),  n.  [L.  inventio:  cf.  F.  inven¬ 
tion.  See  invent.]  1.  Act  of  finding  or  finding  out ;  dis¬ 
covery  ;  also,  that  which  is  discovered.  Archaic. 

2.  Act  of  inventing,  or  finding  out  as  a  result  of  purpose 
or  forethought  ;  act  of  devising  or  contriving  ;  esp.,  orig¬ 
inal  contrivance  ;  construction  of  that  which  has  not  be¬ 
fore  existed  ;  as,  the  invention  of  printing. 

3.  That  which  is  invented  ;  as  :  a  A  contrivance,  plan,  or 
device  ;  esp.,  an  original  contrivance  or  apparatus. 

We  entered  by  the  drawbridge,  which  has  an  invention  to  let 
one  fall  if  not  premonished  Evelyn. 

b  A  fabrication  to  deceive  ;  a  fiction  ;  a  falsehood. 

Filling  their  hearers 

With  strange  invention.  Shak. 

4  The  mental  power  or  faculty  of  constructing  or  creat¬ 
ing  ;  broadly,  the  power  of  imagining  new  relations  of 
ideas  ;  as,  poetic  imagery  is  a  sign  of  rich  invention  ;  in  a 
restricted  sense,  the  power  of  joining  ideas  according  to 
a  definitely  reasoned  and  novel  plan  or  purpose. 

6.  Fine  Arts,  Rhet.,  etc.  Selection  and  arrangement  of  a 
theme  or  plot ;  also,  the  quality  of  freshness  and  original¬ 
ity  as  shown  in  the  choice  or  treatment  of  a  theme. 

6.  Arrival.  Obs.  Drayton. 

Invention  of  the  Cross,  Eccl .,  a  festival  celebrated  May  3d,  in 
honor  of  the  alleged  finding  of  the  cross  by  St.  Helena, 
ln-ven'tive  (Tn-vgn'tTv),  a.  [F.  invent)/.']  Able  and  apt 
to  invent ;  quick  at  contrivance  ;  ready  at  expedients  ;  in¬ 
genious  ;  also,  characterized  by  invention  ;  showing  orig¬ 
inality.  —  in-ven'tive  ly,  adv.  —  in-ven'tive-ness,  n. 
Inventive  proposition.  Logic.  =  PROPOSITION  DE  inesse. 

In  -ven'tor  (-ter),  n.  [L.  :  cf.  F.  inventeur.]  1.  One  who 
finds  or  finds  out ;  a  discoverer.  Obs. 

2.  One  who  invents;  a  contriver  :  esp.,  one  who  contrives 
something  new  or  original  of  a  scientific  or  mechanical  na¬ 
ture  ;  one  who  makes  an  invention. 

iiFven-to'ri-al  (Tn'vgn-to'rY-ol  ;  201),  a.  Of  or  pertaining 
to  an  inventory.  —  in  ven  to'ri-al-ly,  adv. 
in'ven-to-ry  (f n'vSu-to-rt),  n. ;  pi.  -ries  (-rTz).  [LL.  in- 
ventorium ,  for  L.  inventai'ium.  See  invent.]  1.  An  ac¬ 
count,  catalogue,  or  schedule,  made  by  an  executor  or  ad¬ 
ministrator,  of  all  the  goods  and  chattels,  and  sometimes 
of  the  real  estate,  of  a  deceased  person  ;  a  list  of  the  prop¬ 
erty  of  a  person  or  estate  ;  hence,  an  itemized  list  of  goods 
or  valuables,  with  their  estimated  worth ;  specif.,  the  an¬ 
nual  account  of  stock  taken  in  any  business. 

There  take  an  inventory  of  all  I  have.  Shak. 

2.  Articles  or  goods  that  are  or  may  be  inventoried. 

Syn.  —  Register,  schedule,  catalogue.  See  list. 
in'ven-to-ry,  v.  t.  ;  -ried  (-rTd) ;  -ry-ing.  [Cf.  F.  inven- 


torier.]  To  make  an  inventory  of;  to  make  a  list  or 
schedule  of ;  to  insert  or  register  in  an  account  of  goods. 

I  will  give  out  divers  schedules  of  mv  beauty  ;  it  shall  be  in¬ 
ventoried,  and  every  particle  and  utensil  labeled.  Shak. 

in  ve-rac'i-ty  (Tn've-riis'T-tT),  n.  Want  of  veracity, 
in-ver  i-si-mil'i-tude  (Tn-vSr'T-sT-mTl'T-tud),  n.  Want  of 
verisimilitude  or  likelihood  ;  improbability, 
in-ver'i-ty  (Tn-vSr'T-tT),  n.  [tw-  not  -f-  verity .]  Falsity  or 
failure  to  conform  to  actuality.  Rare. 

Their  invent)/  is  one  of_the  premises.  Alex  Smith 
in-ver  ml-na'tion  (Tn-vflr'mT-na'shftn),  n.  [/«-  in  -f  L. 
verminatio ,  fr.  vertninare.)  Med.  A  diseased  condition 
caused  by  intestinal  worms  ;  helminthiasis, 
in  verse'  (Tn-vflrs' ;  Tn'vGrs  ;  277),  a.  [L.  inversus ,  p.  p. 
of  invertere:  cf.  F.  inverse.  See  invert.]  1.  Opposite  in 
order,  relation,  or  effect  to  that  which  is  under  considera¬ 
tion  or  to  that  which  is  usual ;  reversed  ;  inverted. 

2  Math,  a  Opposite  in  nature  and  effect;  —  said  with 
reference  to  any  two  operations,  which,  when  both  are  per¬ 
formed  in  succession  upon  any  quantity,  reproduce  that 
quantity  ;  as,  division  is  an  operation  the  inverse  of  multi¬ 
plication.  The  symbol  of  an  inverse  operation  is  often  the 
symbol  of  the  direct  operation  with  —1  as  an  index.  Thus 
sin~lx  means  the  angle  or  number  whose  sine  is  r.  The  in¬ 
version  of  a  direct  operation  does  not  in  general  yield  a 
unique  result ;  thus  y  =  x-  gives  only  one  value  of  y  for  any 
value  of  x  ;  so  also  y  =  sinr,  y  =  c*  ;  but  the  inverse  x  =  y/y 
has  two  values,  while  the  other  inverses,  x  =  sin-’;/  and  x  — 
log,  //,  have  infinitely  many  values.  A  direct  operation 
may  have  more  than  one  inverse;  thusjhe  inverses  of 
the  direct  operation  y  =  xa  are  x  =  *>J/ y  and  a  =  lo gxy. 
The  solution  of  a  differential  equation  may  be  regarded  as 
the  inversion  of  a  whole  series  of  direct  operations  of  deri¬ 
vation.  b  Designating  a  method  of  finding  a  curve  from 
its  given  tangent. 

inverse  center,  or  centre,  of  similitude.  Math.,  the  center  Vmt 
lies  between  corresponding  points.  —  i.  difference.  Math.,  the 
sum  of  all  values  of  a  function  for  all  discrete  values  of 
the  argument  less  than  the  actual  value.  —  i.  ellipsoid  of  in¬ 
ertia.  =  momental  ellipsoid.  —  i.  figures.  Geoin.,  two  figures 
such  that  each  point  of  either  figure  is  inverse  to  a  corre¬ 
sponding  point  m  the  other  figure.  They  result  from  va¬ 
rious  forms  of  geometric  inversion.  In  the  most  common 
(cyclical,  or  spherical,  inversion)  any  two  corresponding 
points,  Pand  P* ,  are  collinear  with  the  fixed  center  of  in¬ 
version,  Oand  OP. OP'  —  C-.  — i.  functions,  Math.,  two  func¬ 
tions,  4>  and  <£-*,  such  that  if  y  is  a  value  of  <b(x),  then  r  is  a 
value  of  as  sin  a- and  sin-**,  and  the  logarithmic  and 

exponential  functions,  —i.  induced  current,  Elec.,  a  current 
opposite  in  direction  to  the  producing  current,  induced  as 
by  closing  the  circuit ;  —  opposed  to  direct  induced  current. 
—  1.  matrix  <to  a  given  matrix).  Math.,  the  matrix  of  trans¬ 
formation  from  the  new  set  of  variables  (to  which  the  given 
matrix  transforms)  back  to  the  old  set  of  variables.  —  i. 
method  of  fluxions,  Math.,  integral  calculus  as  conceived  by 
Newton.  —  i.  points,  Geoin.,  two  points  on  a  diametral  line 
of  a  fixed  circle  or  sphere  the  product  of  whose  distances 
from  the  center  equals  the  square  of  the  radius.  — i.  proba¬ 
bility,  the  probability  that  a  certain  observed  form  of  event 
has  proceeded  from  the  operation  of  certain  hypothetic 
agencies,  —  i.  problem,  Math.,  any  problem  of  finding  one  of 
the  elements  that  make  up  a  result  when  the  other  elements 
and  the  result  itself  are  given  so  called  in  distinction 
from  the  direct  problem  of  finding  the  result  when  all  the  ele¬ 
ments  are  given.  Thus,  to  find  the  product  when  the  fac¬ 
tors  are  given  is  a  direct  problem  (of  multiplication);  to  find 
one  factor  when  the  others  and  the  product  are  given  is  an 
inverse  problem  (of  division).  —  i.  proportion.  =  reciprocal 
proportion.  —  i.,  or  reciprocal,  ratio,  Math.,  the  ratio  of  the 
reciprocals  of  two  quantities.  —  i.  trigonometrical,  or  circu¬ 
lar,  functions,  Math.,  arcs  or  angles  regarded  as  functions 
of  their  sines,  cosines,  tangents,  etc.,  considered  as  argu¬ 
ments.  Thus,  sin-1*,  or  arc  sin  x,  is  such  a  function  and 
means  an  arc  (or  angle  or  number)  whose  sine  is  xf  so  also 
cos_1x,  tan-1*,  etc.  Called  also  antisine ,  anticosine ,  anti- 
tangent,  etc. 

in- verse'  (Tn-vflrs' ;  Tn'vflrs  ;  277,,  n.  1.  That  which  is  in¬ 
verse  ;  inverse  operation  or  proeero 
Thus  the  course  of  human  study  is  the  inverse  of  the  course  of 
things  in  nature.  ’  Tatham 

2.  That  which  is  produced  by  inversion  ;  the  result  of  an 
inverse  operation  or  process. 

3.  Logic.  =  contrapositive. 

4.  Math.  An  inverse  function,  magnitude,  operation, 
point,  curve,  etc. 

in  verse' (Tn-vflrs', ,  v.  t. ;  in-versed'  (-vflrst');  in-vers'- 
ing.  To  invert  or  reverse. 

Inverting  the  natural  order  of  insect  existence.  Charlotte  Bronte. 
in  verse'ly  (Tn-vflrs'lT),  adv.  Ill  an  inverse  order  or  man¬ 
ner  ;  by  inversion. 

Inversely  homothetic.  See  HOMOTHETic  figures.  —  i.  propor 
tional,  having  their  product  constant,  as  nj  =  36.  where  x 
varies  as  the  inverse  of  y  ;  —  said  of  numbers  and  magni¬ 
tudes.  See  directly  proportional  ;  inversion,  4. 
in  version  (Tn-vflr'shi/n),  n.  [L.  invert io :  cf.  F.  inver¬ 
sion.  See  invert.]  1.  Act  of  inverting,  or  state  or  posi¬ 
tion  of  being  inverted  ;  also,  the  thing  inverted. 

2.  Rhet.  a  The  showing  that  the  force  of  an  argument  ad¬ 
vanced  in  favor  of  a  thesis  is  really  against  it.  b  A  change 
of  the  normal  order  of  words  or  phrases ;  as,  “  Out  burst 
all  ”  instead  of,  “  All  burst  out.”  c  Metaphor.  Obs. 

3.  Mil.  A  tactical  movement  wherein  the  order  of  the 
I  subordinate  parts  of  a  formation  is  inverted,  as  by  bring- 
!  ing  the  right  company  on  the  left  of  the  line,  the  left  on 
,  the  right,  and  so  on.  Rare. 

4.  Math,  a  A  change  in  the  order  of  the  terms  of  a  pro¬ 
portion,  effected  by  inverting  each  ratio,  b  =  derange¬ 
ment,  2.  c  The  operation  of  inverting  or  forming  the  in¬ 
verse,  either  of  a  magnitude  or,  more  especially,  of  an 

i  operation.  See  inverse,  a.,  2  a 

5.  Geom.  The  transformation  of  a  figure  into  its  inverse 
figure,  whereby  propositions  true  for  the  original  figure 


tn-veo'tive-ly,  adv.  of  invec¬ 
tive.  See  -ly. 

in  vec'tive  ness,  n.  See -ness. 
In  vec'tiv-ist,  n.  See  -ist. 
in-vec'tor,  n.  [NL.  ;  cf.  L.  in¬ 
ventor  importer.  See  inveigh.] 
One  who  inveighB.  Bare. 
in-ve'gle-d* inveigle,  [veighs.l 
in-veigh'er,  n.  One  who  in- 1 
in-ver  gle-rnent,  n.  See  -went. 
in-vei'gler  (Tn-ve'gler),  n  One 
who  inveigles, 
in  vein',  >•.  t.  =  vein,  r.  t. 
in-vend'i-ble  (Yn-vgn'dT-b’l),  a. 
See  in-,  not.  —  in-vend  i-bil'i-ty 
(-bYl'Y-tY).  in-vend 'i-ble-ness,  n. 
in-ven'ient  (Yn-ven'ycnt),  a. 
[L.  mvenietis,-entis,  p.pr.]  Com¬ 


ing  on  or  upon.  Rare. 

||  in-ve'nit  (Yn-ve'nYt).  [L.]  (He 
or  she)  designed  it ;  —  abbr.  inv. 
in-ven'om.  Yar.  of  envenom. 
in  vent',  n.  Invention  Obs. 
in-vent',  a.  Invented.  Obs. 
in-vent'a-ble,  a.  See -able. 
in'ven-tar,  n.  8r  v.  [F.  inven- 
taire,  L.  inventarium .]  Inven¬ 
tory.  Obs. 

||  in  ven-ta'ri-ofYn-'ven-ta'rY-o'), 
ii.  [Sp.  Cf.  inventory.]  An 
inventory.  Sp.  Amer.  Sf  Phil.  I. 
in'von-ta-ry.  inventory. 
in-vent 'er,  n.  An  inventor, 
in-vent'ful,  a.  See  -ful. 
in  ven'tion-al.  a.  Of  or  pertain¬ 
ing  to  invention. 


in-ven'tion-le88.  a.  See  -less 
in-ven'tioua  Un-vSn'sh/ls),  a. 
Inventive.  Obs. 
in-ven'tiv.  Inventive.  Ref.  Sp. 
in-ven'to-rize(Yn-v?n'to-rIz),  v. 
t.  To  in  ven  tory .  Obs 
in-ven'tress  (i'n-vSn 'tr5s),  «., 
fern,  of  inventor. 
in-ven'trice  [F.],  in-ven'trix 
[L.],  n.  lnventress.  Obs. 
in-ven'tu-a-ry.  i*  inventory. 
in-ven'tur-ous  ( Tn-vgn'tPr-riB), 
a.  See  in-,  not. 
in've  nust',  a.  [L .  invenustns  ; 
in-  not  4-  venustus  lovely.)  Un¬ 
lovely.  Obs. 

Inver-,  pref.  [Gael,  inbhir , 
mouth  (of  a  river)  J  A  prefix 


I  in  place  names,  as  in  /m-erness. 
in  ve  ra'ciou8.  a.  See  in-,  not. 
in  ver'e-cund,  a.  [L.  invere- 
r u ndus ;  in-  not  -f  verecund us 
modest.]  Unsubdued.  Obs. 
in- verge',  r.  t.  [?n-  in  +  verge.] 
To  border  Obs. 
in-ver 'mi-nate  ( Yn-vftr'mY-nat), 
r.  t.  [in-  in  +  L.  venninare  to 
have  worms. J  To  occupy  de¬ 
structively  ;  to  infest.  Rare. 
in  ver-nac'u-lar.a.  See  in-, not. 
In  ver-neas'  (Tn'v5r-ngs'),  n.,  or 
Inverness  cape.  [From  Inverness 
in  Scotland.  See  Inver-.I  A 
full  *ler-vel*89  cape,  fitting  close¬ 
ly  about  the  neck .  [See- able.  | 
in  vers'a-ble  ( Yn-vfir'sd-h'l),«. | 


yield  new  propositions  true  for  the  inverse  figure.  See 

INVERSE  FIGURES. 

6.  Music.  Process  or  result  of  inverting  :  (1)  Of  raising 

the  lower  or  dropping  the  upper  tone  of  an  interval  by  an 
octave.  See  interval,  6.  (2)  Of  making  the  bass  note  of 

a  triad  or  seventh  chord  some  other  tone  than  its  root. 
See  under  triad,  2,  A  seventh  chord.  (3)  Of  repeating  a 
subject,  or  phrase,  with  its  intervals  in  the  contrary  direc¬ 
tion,  rising  instead  of  falling,  or  vice  versa.  (4)  Of  trans¬ 
posing  in  double  counterpoint,  so  that  an  upper  and  a 
lower  voice  part  change  places. 

7.  Phon.  The  turning  upward  and  backward  of  the  tip  of 
the  tongue,  as  often  in  the  pronunciation  of  fUch  conso¬ 
nants  as  untrilled  r,  etc.  Cf.  inverted,  p.  a.,  3. 

8.  Kinematics.  The  changing  (of  a  chain)  from  one  mech¬ 
anism  into  another  by  fixing  a  different  link. 

9.  Geol.  The  folding  back  of  strata  upon  themselves,  as 
by  the  overturning  of  a  fold,  in  such  a  manner  that  the 
order  of  succession  appears  to  be  reversed. 

10.  Org.  Chem.  Hydrolysis  (of  a  carbohydrate)  resulting 
in  an  inversion  of  the  rotatory  power,  as  in  the  case  of 
cane  sugar,  which  is  dextrorotatory,  but  yields  by  hydrol¬ 
ysis  or  inversion  a  levorotatory  mixture  ;  less  properly, 
hydrolysis  of  any  carbohydrate.  See  hydrolysis. 

11.  Logic.  —  contraposition. 

12.  A  turning  to  improper  uses  ;  perversion.  Obs. 
Inversion  point,  a  Phys.  Chem.  See  transition  point,  b 

Physics.  A  point  of  maximum  or  minimum  on  the  curve 
expressing  the  variation  of  any  physical  quantity,  such  as 
volume,  velocity,  or  electrical  resistance,  with  change  of 
condition,  or  at  which  the  quantity  changes  (algebraic) 
sign.  When  the  quantit}'  is  a  function  of  the  tempera¬ 
ture  the  inversion  point  is  called  the  inversion  temperature. 
Thus  the  temj>erature  at  which  a  compressed  ^as  is  heated, 
and  below  which  it  is  cooled,  by  expansion,  is  the  inver¬ 
sion  temperature.  See  transition  point. 
in-ver'sive  (Tn-vfir'sTv),  a.  Evincing,  or  marked  by,  inver¬ 
sion  ;  showing  a  backw  ard  or  wrong  order. 

In  vert'  (Tn-vflrt'),  r.  /. ;  in-yert'ed  ;  in-vert'ing.  [L.  ?n- 
vertere ,  inversum  ;  in-  in  -f  vert  ere  to  turn.  See  version.] 

1.  To  turn  in  an  opposite  direction  or  place  in  a  contrary 
order ;  to  reverse ;  to  turn  in  or  inward ;  to  turn  upside 
down,  outside  in,  or  inside  out ;  to  reverse  the  order  of  the 
members  of,  etc. ;  as,  to  invert  a  cone. 

2.  Hence  :  To  reverse  in  meaning,  sense,  or  application  ; 
sometimes,  to  turn  to  improper  purposes ;  to  pervert. 

That  doth  invert  the  attest  of  eyes  and  ears, 

As  if  these  organs  had  deceptions  functions.  Shak. 

3.  Mil.  To  change  the  order  of  by  inversion.  Obs.  or  R. 

4.  Music.  To  transpose,  as  an  interval  tone,  chord  tone, 
phrase,  or  voice  part.  See  inversion,  6. 

5.  Chem.  To  subject  to  inversion.  See  inversion,  10. 
Syn. —  See  reverse. 

in- vert',  v.  i.  1.  To  change  to  the  opposite. 

2.  Chem.  To  undergo  inversion,  as  sugar, 
in'vert  (Tn'vGrt),  a.  Chnn.  Inverted. 

Invert  sugar,  a  mixture  of  grape  sugar  (c?:glucose)  and  fruit 
sugar  (d-i ructose)  found  naturally  in  fruits,  and  artificially 
formed  by  the  inversion  of  cane  sugar  ;  also,  less  properly, 
grape  sugar  obtained  from  starch.  See  inversion,  10. 
in-vert'ase  (Tn-vflr'tas),  n.  [invert -ase.~\  Chem.  a  An 
enzyme  capable  of  effecting  the  inversion  of  cane  sugar, 
producing  invert  sugar.  It  is  found  in  many  plants  and  in 
the  intestines  of  animals,  b  By  extension,  any  enzyme 
which  splits  disaccharides  into  monosaccharides. 

In-var  te-bra'ta  (In-vflute-bra'td),  n.  pi.  [NL.  ;  L.  in-  not 
-f-  vertebratus  vertebrate.]  Zool.  In  old  classifications,  a 
primary  division  of  the  animal  kingdom  including  all  ex¬ 
cept  the  Vertebrata.  The  name  is  ns  longer  used  in  classi¬ 
fication,  but  is  employed  as  a  convenient  collective  desig- 
nation  for  these  animals. 


in-ver'te-brate  (Tn-vGr'te-brat),  a.  1.  Zool.  Having  no 
backbone,  or  spinal  column ;  of  or  pertaining  to  the  In- 
vertebrata. 

2.  Hence,  fig.,  lacking  will  or  resolution.  Cf.  backbone. 
Invertebrate  determinant.  =  zeroaxial  determinant. 

in-ver'te-brate,  n.  a  One  of  the  Invertebrata.  b  One 
lacking  in  resolution. 

in  vert'ed  (Tn-vflr'tSd),  p.  a.  1.  Changed  to  a  contrary 
or  reverse  position,  order,  meaning,  etc. ;  characterized  by 
inversion. 

2  Geol.  Situated  apparently  in  reverse  order,  ns  strata 
when  folded  back  upon  themselves  by  an  overturned  fold. 

3.  Phon.  Of  the  tip  of  the  tongue,  turned  up  and  back,  as 
in  forming  the  cerebral  or  cacuminal  letters,  or,  often,  in 
pronouncing  a  smooth,  or  untrilled,  r;  lienee,  formed  thus. 

4.  Her.  Turned  inward  so  as  to  face  toward  the  middle  of 


the  field  ;  —  said  of  animals,  fishes,  wings,  etc. 

inverted  arch,  Arch.,  an  arcii  placed  with  crown  downward  ; 

—  much  used  in 
foundations,  sew¬ 
ers.  tunnels,  etc., 
ana  often  made  in 
solid  concrete.  —  i. 
converter.  See  syn¬ 
chronous  convert- 
er.  —  i.  cylinder 

(of  an  engine),  T  .  ,  .  _ 

Mach.,  a  cylinder  Inverted  Arches 

placed  vertically  over  its  own  crank  and  connecting  rod 

—  i.  interval.  See  interval,  6.—  1.  mordent.  Music.  See 
pralltrillbr.  —  i.  siphon.  Hydraulic  Engin.,  Mining,  etc.,  a 
pipe  for  conducting  water  beneath  a  depressed  place. 

in  vert  i-bil'l  ty  (-tT-bTl'T-tT),  11.  Quality  of  being  invertible, 
in-vert'i-ble  (Tn-vGr'tT-b’l),  #.  [From  invert.]  1.  Capable 
of  being  inverted  ;  tending  to  invert. 

2.  Chem.  Capable  of  undergoing  inversion, 
in  vest'  (Tn-vSst'),  v.  t. ;  in-vest'ed  ;  in-vest'ing.  [L.  in¬ 
vest  ire,  investi turn  ;  in-  in  -f-  vestire  te  clothe,  fr.  vestis 


in-ver'sa-tile  On-vGr's«-tYl ; 
182),  a.  Zool.  See  in-,  not. 
in-versed'ly  (Yn-vGrst'l! ;  -vflr'- 
sf-d-ll),  adv.  of  inverted,  p.  p. 
inversion  temperature  a  Chem. 
See  transition  point,  b  Phys¬ 
ics.  See  inversion  point  b 
||  in-ver'BO  or'di  ne.  [L.]  In 
nn  inverse  order.  [arch. I 

in'vert  (In'vftrt).  n.  Inverted! 
in-vert'ant,  a.  Her.  Inverted, 
in-ver 'te-bra-cy  (Tn-vGr'tr-bra- 
sl),  w.  Invertebrate  quality, 
in-ver'te-bral.  a.  Invertebrate, 
in-ver 'te-brat  ed  (T  n-v  G  r't  ?- 
braUfd).  a.  Invertebrate, 
in-vert 'ed-ly,  adv.  ol  invert¬ 
ed.  See -ly. 


in'ver-tend  ( Tn'vPr-tend  >.  n- 
[L  invertendvm  thing  to  be  in¬ 
verted,  neut.  of  the  gerundive 
of  invertere.]  Logic.  =  CON¬ 
TRA  PON  END. 

in-vert'er,  n  One  who  inverts, 
in  vert'i-ble.  a. Not  to  be  turned# 
unchangeable.  Obs. 
in-ver'tile  (In-vQr'tYl;  182),  a. 
(L.  invertere  -4-  -He.]  Capable 
of  being  turned  inside  out. 
in  vert'in,  =  invertase. 
inverting,  j>.  pr.  Sr  v b.  n.  of  in¬ 
vert.— inverting  telescope,  any 
telescope  supplied  with  an  as¬ 
tronomical,  or  nonerecting,  eye¬ 
piece. 

in-ver'tue.  +  invirtue. 


ale,  senate,  care,  Jim,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofa;  eve,  £vent,  find,  recent,  maker;  ice,  ill;  old,  6bey,  orb,  5dd,  s&ft,  connect ; 

II  Foreign  Word.  f  Obsolete  I  arlant  of.  +  combined  with.  =  equals. 


use,  unite,  urn,  up,  circus,  menu.* 


INVEST 


1137 


INVOCATION 


clothing  :  cf.  F.  investir.  See  vest.]  1.  To  clothe,  as  with 
the  insignia  of  office,  hence  with  the  office  itself ;  to  place 
.  or  install  in  possession  of  rank,  dignity,  or  estate  ;  as,  tom- 
vest  ope  with  honor  or  glory  ;  to  invest  one  with  an  estate. 

2.  Hence,  to  confer ;  grant ;  endow  ;  also,  to  settle  or  vest 

(in).  “  It  investeth  a  right  of  government.”  Bacon. 

3.  To  put  garments  on  ;  to  clothe,  dress,  or  array  (with  or 
in) ;  as,  to  invest  one  with  a  robe. 

4.  To  put  on  ;  to  don.  Archaic. 

Cannot  find  one  this  girdle  to  invest.  Spenser. 

5.  Hence,  to  envelop  or  cover,  as  with  a  garment ;  to  con¬ 

fer  or  imbue  (with  something  more  or  less  extraneous,  as 
character,  mood,  or  atmosphere).  “Awe  such  as  must 
always  invest  the  spectacle  of  guilt.”  Hawthorne. 

6.  MU.  To  inclose  with  hostile  intent;  to  surround  or  hem 
in  with  troops  or  ships  so  as  to  intercept  succors  of  men  and 
provisions  and  prevent  escape  ;  to  lay  siege  to  ;  as,  to  invest 
a  town  by  land  and  sea. 

7.  To  occupy ;  engage.  Obs. 

8.  To  lay  out  (money  or  capital)  in  business  with  the  view 
of  obtaining  an  income  or  profit ;  to  convert  into  some  form 
of  wealth  other  than  money,  usually  of  a  more  or  less  per¬ 
manent  form  and  as  a  means  of  obtaining  income  or  profit ; 
as,  to  invest  money  in  bank  stock. 

invest'  (Tn-vSst/),  v.  i.  To  make  an  investment ;  to  layout 
money  ;  as,  to  invest  in  stocks  ;  —  usually  followed  by  in. 
in  ves'ti  ga  ble  (Tn-vgs'tT-go-b’l),  a.  [L.  investigabilis. 
See  investigate.]  Capable  or  susceptible  of  being  inves¬ 
tigated  ;  admitting  research. 

in  ves'ti  ga  ble,  a.  [L.  investigabilis.  See  IN-  not;  vesti- 
gate.]  Unsearchable ;  inscrutable.  Obs. 
in  ves'ti  gate  (-gat),v.  t.  ;  -gat'ed  (-gat'gd);  -gat'ing  (-gat¬ 
ing).  [L.  invest igatus,  p.  p.  of  invest igare  to  investigate  ; 
in-  in  vestigare  to  track,  trace.  See  vestige.]  1.  To 
follow  up  by  patient  inquiry  or  observation  ;  to  inquire  and 
examine  into  with  systematic  attention  to  detail  and  rela¬ 
tionship;  as,  to  investigate  the  causes  of  phenomena. 

2.  To  follow  the  trace  of ;  to  track. 

in- ves'ti-gate,  v.  i.  To  make  investigation;  esp.,  to  pur¬ 
sue  a  course  of  investigation  and  study, 
in  ves  ti-ga'tion  (-ga'shftn),  n.  [L.  investigatio :  cf.  F.  in¬ 
vestigation.']  1.  Act  of  investigating  ;  process  of  inquiring 
into  or  following  up  ;  research  ;  esp.,  patient  or  thorough 
inquiry  or  examination. 

2.  Act  of  tracking  (a  beast,  etc.).  Obs. 

Syn.  —  See  examination. 

in  ves'ti-ga-tive  (Tn-vgs'tT-gu-tT  v),  a.  Given  to,  or  marked 
by,  investigation. 

ln-ves'ti-ga  tor  (-ga'ter),  n.  [L. :  cf.  F.  investigateur .] 
One  who  investigates. 

in  ves'ti-ga-to-ry  (-ga-to-rT),  a.  Of  or  pert,  to  investigation, 
in  ves'ti  tive  (Tn-vgs'tT-tT  v),  a.  Law.  Operating  to  vest  (a 
right)  ;  of  or  pert,  to  such  vesting.  See  dispositive. 

An  in  readme  fact  finds  its  nearest  equivalents  in  classical  Latin 
in  the  terms  “  iusta  causa,”  “  iustum  initium,”  and  “  titulus.’’ 

T.  E.  Holland. 

in  ves'ti- ture  (Tn-vgs'ti-tmr),  n.  [LL.  inveslitura.]  1.  Act 
or  ceremony  of  investing,  or  state  of  being  invested,  as  with 
an  office  ;  a  giving  possession  ;  also,  the  right  of  so  investing. 

2.  Feudal  Law.  Livery  of  seizin. 

The  grant  of  land  or  a  feud  was  perfected  by  the  ceremony  of 
corporal  investiture,  or  open  delivery  of  possession.  Blackstone. 

Before  this  [the  delivery  of  the  turf,  twig,  etc.]  the  donor  has 
taken  off  from  his  hand  the  war  glove,  gauntlet,  or  thong,  which 
would  protect  that  hand  in  battle.  The  donee  has  assumed  it; 
his  hand  is  vested  or  invested  ;  it  is  the  vestita  manus  that  will 
fight  in  defense  of  this  land  against  all  comers  ;  with  that  hand 
he  grasps  the  turf  and  twig.  All  the  talk  about  investiture ,  about 
men  being  vested  with  land,  goes  back,  so  it  is  said,  to  this  im¬ 
pressive  ceremony.  Pollock  if  Mail. 

3.  That  with  which  any  one  is  invested,  or  clothed  ;  invest¬ 
ment  ;  clothing ;  covering. 

Our  gross  investiture  of  mortal  weeds.  Trench. 

4.  =  INVESTMENT. 

investiture  per  an'nu-lum  et  b&'cu-lum  (bSk'u-lum),  or  by  ring 
and  crosier  (or  staff),  investiture  of  bishops  and  abbots 
granted  by  the  suzerain  by  the  delivery  of  a  crosier  (bacil¬ 
lus)  and  the  placing  of  a  ring  ( annulus )  on  the  finger  to  sym¬ 
bolize  spiritual  and  ecclesiastical  power.  The  possession 
of  this  right  by  the  lay  princes  since  the  time  of  Charle¬ 
magne  became  a  source  of  disquiet  to  the  church  in  the  11th 
century  and  the  cause  of  much  strife.  By  the  concordat  of 
Worms  in  1122  the  emperor  resigned  this  kind  of  investi¬ 
ture,  retaining  investiture  by  the  scepter  only.  Investiture 
per  annulum  et  baculum  has  been  at  times  used  in  the  don¬ 
ative  investiture  of  English  bishops, 
in-vest'ment  (Tn-v6st'ment),  n.  1.  Act  of  investing,  or 
state  of  being  invested. 

2.  That  with  which  any  one  is  invested  ;  a  vestment. 

Whose  white  investments  figure  innocence.  Shale. 

3.  Biol.  An  external  covering  of  a  cell,  part,  or  organism. 

4.  Mil.  Act  of  surrounding,  blocking  up,  or  besieging  by 
a  hostile  force,  or  state  of  being  so  surrounded  ;  as,  the 
investment  of  a  city  or  fort. 

5.  The  investing  of  money  or  capital ;  the  laying  out  of 
money  in  the  purchase  of  some  species  of  property,  esp.  a 
source  of  income  or  profit ;  the  amount  of  money  invested, 
or  that  in  which  money  is  invested. 

Investment  bill-  Banking.  A  bill  bought  at  a  discount 
for  the  profit  arising  from  its  payment  (in  full)  at  maturity. 
In  ves'tor  (Tn-vgs'ter),  n.  One  who  invests. 


in-vet'er-a-cy  (Tn-vgt'er-d-sT),  n.  [From  inveterate.] 

1.  Firm  establishment  by  long  continuance  ;  firmness  or 
deep-rooted  obstinacy  of  any  quality  or  state  acquired  by 
time  ;  as,  the  inveteracy  of  custom,  habit,  op  disease. 

2.  Malignity;  spitefulness;  virulency. 

The  rancor  of  pamphlets,  the  inveteracy  of  epigrams.  Guardian. 
in-vet'er-ate  (Tn-vgt'er-at),  a.  [L.  inveteratus ,  p.  p.  of  in¬ 
veterate  to  render  old ;  in-  in  -j-  veins ,  veter is,  old.  See 
veteran.]  1.  Old ;  long-established.  Obs.  Bacon. 

2.  Firmly  established  by  long  continuance;  deep-rooted; 
of  long  standing ;  as,  an  inveterate  disease ;  an  inveterate 
abuse.  “The  inveterate  canker  of  one  wound.”  Shak. 

3.  Malignant;  virulent;  spiteful.’ 

4  Having  habits  fixed  by  long  continuance  ;  confirmed  ; 
habitual ;  as,  an  inveterate  idler  or  smoker. 

Syn.  —  Obstinate,  rooted,  deep-rooted,  deep-seated,  be¬ 
setting,  habitual,  hardened.  —  Inveterate,  confirmed, 
chronic,  ingrained.  Inveterate  (chiefly  used  of  what  is 
bad  or  hurtful)  applies  to  that  which  is  firmly  established 
(esp.  by,  or  as  by , long  continuance)  or  obstinately  persisted 
m  ;  that  is  confirmed  which  is  fixed  or  settled,  sometimes 
from  a  rooted  aversion  to  change  ;  chronic  emphasizes 
the  idea  of  long  continuance  or  lingering  character ;  as, 
“an  inveterate  disease  ”  (Dryden) ;  “an  inveterate  and  for¬ 
midable  foe  ”  (T.  L.  Peacock) ;  “  a  rooted  hatred,  an  invet¬ 
erate  thirst  of  revenge  ”  (Coleridge) ;  cf.  “  laying  his  pur¬ 
poses  deep,  and  following  them  out  with  an  inveteracy  of 
pursuit  that  knew  neither  rest  nor  conscience”  (Haw¬ 
thorne)  ;  ”  His  intense  egoism  rendered  him  impatient  of 
all  reproof  or  instruction,  and,  ...  as  a  natural  conse¬ 
quence.  he  soon  became  the  victim  of  confirmed  manner¬ 
isms  ”  (The  Nation) :  “  All  deep  feelings  of  a  chronic  class 
agree  in  this,  that  they  seek  for  solitude  ”  (De,  Quincey) ; 
“his  chronic  state  of  mental  restlessness,  the  growing 
effect  of  habitual  intemperance”  (G.  Eliot).  That  is  in¬ 
grained  which  has  been  wrought  into  the  very  constitution 
(esp.  mental  or  moral)  of  something  ;  as,  an  ingrained  prej¬ 
udice,  repugnance.  All  four  adjectives  may  also  be  used 
of  persons  ;  as,  an  inveterate  smoker,  a  confirmed  drunkard, 
a  chronic  invalid  (cf.  a  confirmed  invalid),  an  ingrained 
pessimist.  See  obstinate,  innate. 

—  in  vet'er-ate-ly,  adv.  —  in-vet'er-ate-ness,  n. 
in-vid'i-ous  (Tn-vTd'T-ws),  a.  [L.  invidiosus ,  fr.  invidia 

envy.  See  envy;  cf.  envious.]  1.  Tendingto  excite  odium, 
ill  will,  or  envy ;  likely  to  give  offense;  also,  unjustly  and 
irritatingly  discriminating  ;  as,  invidious  distinctions. 

Agamemnon  found  it  an  invidious  affair  to  give  the  preference 
to  any  one  of  the  Grecian  heroes.  Broome. 

2.  Worthy  of  envy  ;  desirable  ;  enviable. 

Such  a  person  appeareth  in  a  far  more  honorable  and  invidious 
state  than  any  prosperous  man.  Barrovj. 

3.  Envious;  grudging  ;  calculating  harm.  Rare. 

4.  Strongly  disagreeable  ;  odious.  Rare. 

Syn.  —  See  hateful. 

—  in-vid'i  ous-ly,  adv.  —  in  vid'i-ous  ness,  n. 

in  vig  i-la'tion  (Tn-vT j'T-la'sh&n),  n.  Act  of  keeping  watch, 
in-vig'or-ate  (Tn-vig'dr-at),  v.  t.  ;  in-vig'or-at'ed  (-at'gd) ; 
in-vig'or-at'ing  (-at/Tng).  [in-  in  -f-  vigor :  cf.  OF.  en- 
vigorer.]  To  give  vigor  to ;  to  strengthen  ;  to  animate  ;  to 
give  life  and  energy  to. 

Syn.  —  Refresh,  animate,  vivify,  exhilarate,  stimulate, 
in-vig'or-ate,  v.  i.  To  gain  vigor.  Rare. 
in  vig  or-a'tion  (-a'shtin),  n.  Act  of  invigorating,  or  state 
of  being  invigorated. 

in-vi'nate  (Tn-vi'nat),  v.  t.  ;  in-vi'nat-ed  (-nat-Sd) ;  in-vi'- 
nat-ing  (-nat-Tng).  [L.  in-  in  -j-  vinum  wine.]  To  include 
in  wine,  as  the  blood  of  Christ  in  the  wine  of  the  sacrament. 

—  in'vi-na'tion  (Tn'vi-na'shfin),  n.  Rare. 

in- vin'ei- bil'i-ty  (Tn-vTn'sT-bTl'T-tT),  n.  Quality  or  state 
of  being  invincible. 

in  vin'ei  ble  (Tn-vT n'sT-b’l),  a.  [F.,  fr.  L.  invincibilis. 
See  in-  not;  vincible.]  Incapable  of  being  conquered, 
overcome,  or  subdued  ;  unconquerable  ;  insuperable  ;  as, 
an  invincible  army  or  obstacle. 

Syn.  —  See  indomitable. 

Invincible  Armada.  See  Armada.  — I.  Doctor  [L.  Doctor  In¬ 
vincibilis ],  William  of  Ockham,  or  Occam.  See  Occamism. — 

1.  ignorance.  Schol .,  ignorance  incapable  of  being  overcome 
by  the  unaided  powers  of  the  ignorant  person,  and  which 
hence  does  not  involve  moral  responsibility. 

—  in-vin'ci-ble-ness.  n.  —  in-vin'ci-bly,  adv. 

in  vin'ei  ble,  n.  a  One  who  is  invincible,  b  [cap.]  A 
member  of  an  Irish  association  organized  about  1881  for 
the  “  removal  of  tyrants.” 

in  vi  o  la  bil'i  ty  (Tn-vI'6-ld-bTl'T-tT),  n.  [Cf.  L.  inviola- 
bilitas,  cf.  F.  inviolabilite.]  Quality  or  state  of  being  in¬ 
violable. 

in-vi'o  la  ble  (Tn-vl'6-ld-b’l),  a.  [L.  inviolabilis :  cf.  F. 
inviolable.  See  inviolate,  a.]  1.  Not  violnble  ;  not  sus¬ 

ceptible  of  hurt,  wound,  or  harm  (used  with  respect  to 
either  physical  or  moral  damage)  ;  not  susceptible  or  per¬ 
missible  of  being  profaned  or  corrupted  ;  sacred  ;  holy ; 
as,  inviolable  chastity  ;  an  inviolable  shrine  or  asylum. 

He  tried  a  third,  a  tough,  well-chosen  spear, 

The  inviolable  body  stood  sincere.  Dryden. 

2.  Of  things,  incapable  of  being  affected  by  violence  or 
force.  Obs. 

3  Not  capable  of  being,  or  allowed  to  be,  broken  or  vio¬ 
lated  ;  as,  an  inviolable  covenant,  promise,  or  vow. 

Their  almighty  Maker  first  ordained 

And  bound  them  with  inviolable  bands.  Spenser. 

—  in-vi'o-la-ble-ness,  n.  —  in-vi'o-la-bly,  adv. 


in  vi'o  la  cy  (Tn-vi'6-ld-sT),  n.  Inviolate  state  or  quality, 
in  vi'o  late  (Tn-vi'6-lat)  )  a.  [L.  inviolatus.  See  in-  not ; 
in -vi'o-lated  (-lat/ed)  J  violate.]  1.  Not  violated ; 
uninjured  ;  unhurt ;  unbroken. 

His  fortune  of  arms  was  still  inviolate.  Bacon. 

2.  Not  corrupted,  defiled,  or  profaned;  chaste;  pure. 

“  Inviolate  truth.”  Denham, 

3.  Of  sacred  or  unbroken  faith.  Obs. 

4.  Secure  from  violation  ;  not  to  be  injured. 

—  in-vi'o-late-ly,  adv. — in  vi'o-late  ness,  n. 
in  Vir'ile  (Tn-vir'Tl;  Tn-vi'rTl;  cf.  virile),  a.  Deficient 
in  manliness  ;  unmanly  ;  effeminate, 
in  vi  ril'i  ty  (Tn'vT-rTl'I-tT),  n.  Absence  of  virility,  or  of 
manliness ;  effeminacy. 

in  vls  i  bil'i  ty  (tn-vTz'T-bTl'T-ti),  n.  ;  pi.  -ties  (-ttz).  [L. 
invisibilitas :  cf.  F.  invisibilite.]  State  or  quality  of  be¬ 
ing  invisible  v  also,  that  which  is  invisible.  “  Atoms  and 
invisibilities Landor. 
in-vis'i-ble  (Tn-vTz'I-b’l),  a.  [F.  invisible ,  L.  invisibilis. 
See  in- not ;  visible.]  1.  Incapable  of  being  seen;  not 
perceptible  by  vision  ;  not  visible. 

2.  Not  in  sight ;  not  visible  under  the  expressed  or  implied 
conditions  ;  as,  the  sun  is  invisible  because  of  clouds. 

3.  Com.  d*  Finance.  Not  appearing  in  the  regular  state¬ 
ments  ;  as,  the  invisible  supply  of  grain  ;  the  invisible  ex 
ports,  that  is,  those  other  than  commodities. 

There  must  also  be  taken  into  account  invisible  exports,  such 
as  freights,  commissions,  loans,  expenses  of  government  or  indi¬ 
viduals  abroad,  tributes,  interest,  etc.  Diet,  of  Pol.  Econ. 

invisible  church.  See  church  invisible.  —  i.  green,  a  very 
dark  shade  of  green,  approaching  black,  and  liable  to  be 
mistaken  for  it.  —  i.  spectrum,  that  portion  of  the  spec¬ 
trum  produced  by  waves  either  too  short  or  too  long  to 
affect  the  retina.  The  term  includes  the  ultraviolet  and 
the  infra-red  spectrum. 

in-vis'i-ble,  n.  1.  All  invisible  person  or  thing ;  specif., 
God,  or  the  unseen  world.  * 

2.  [cap.]  a  A  Rosicrucian.  Obs.  b  Eccl.Hist.  One  of 
those  who  denied  the  visibility  of  the  church  ;  —  esp.  of  cer¬ 
tain  German  Protestants  of  the  16th  century, 
in  vi  ta'tion  (Tn'vT-ta'slmn),  n.  [L.  imitalio:  cf.  F.  invi¬ 
tation.  See  invite.]  1.  Act  of  inviting;  solicitation; 
the  requesting  of  a  person’s  company  ;  also,  the  expression, 
written,  printed,  or  spoken,  by  which  one  is  invited. 

2.  The  offering  of  attractions  or  inducements  by  way  of 
drawing  one  on,  either  apparently,  in  the  way  of  stratagem, 
or  really  ;  allurement ;  enticement. 

She  gives  the  leer  of  invitation.  Shak. 

3.  In  the  Anglican  Communion  Office,  the  brief  exhorta¬ 
tion  immediately  preceding  the  confession. 

in-vi'ta-to-ry  (Tn-vI'ta-to-rT),  a.  [L.  invitatorius :  cf.  F. 
invitatoire. ]  Using  or  containing  invitations  ;  inviting. 

The  “  Venite  “  [Psalm  xcv.],  which  is  also  called  the  invitato- 
ry  psalm.  Hook. 

in-vi'ta-to-ry,  n.  ;  pi.  -ries  (-riz).  [LL.  invitatoHum :  cf. 
F.  invitatoire.']  That  which  invites  ;  specif.,  an  exhorta¬ 
tion  to  praise  or  worship ;  the  invitatory  psalm,  or  a  part 
of  it  used  in  worship. 

in  vite'  (Tn-vit'),  V.  t.  ;  in-vit'ed  (-vlt'ed)  ;  in-vit'ing  (-vit'- 
Ing).  [L.  invilare:  cf.  F.  inciter.  See  vie.1  1.  To  re¬ 
quest,  with  real  or  seeming  graciousness,  to  do  or  forbear 
some  act ;  to  ask  by  way  of,  or  as  if  by  way  of,  favor  to  do 
something,  as  to  come  as  a  guest,  attend  at  a  ceremony, 
entertainment,  or  excursion,  etc. ;  as,  to  invite  one  to  din¬ 
ner,  or  a  wedding. 

So  many  guests  invite  as  here  are  writ.  Shak. 

I  invite  his  Grace  of  Castle  Rackrent  to  reflect  on  this.  Carlyle. 
2  To  offer  allurements  to  ;  to  induce  by  pleasure  or  hope  ; 
to  attract ;  tempt. 

Shady  groves,  that  easy  sleep  invite.  Dryden. 

3.  To  attract  physically,  or  by  physical  forces. 

4.  To  give  occasion  for  or  opening  to  ;  as,  to  invite  criti¬ 
cism.  “  No  delusive  hope  invites  despair.”  Cowper. 
Syn.  —  Bid,  call,  ask,  summon,  request;  press,  urge; 
crave,  supplicate,  implore,  importune,  beg,  entreat ; 
persuade,  allure,  entice.  —  Invite,  solicit.  To  invite  is  to 
ask  to  come  to  some  (supposedly  agreeable)  place  or  to  en¬ 
gage  in  some  (presumably  attractive)  proceeding  ;  solicit 
adds  to  invite  the  implication  of  earnestness,  often  of  pos¬ 
itive  allurement  (sometimes  to  evil) ;  as,  “  I  do  invite  you 
to-morrow  morning  to  my  house  to  breakfast”  (Shak.); 
“  If  thou  be  invited  of  a  mighty  man,  withdraw  thyself, 
and  so  much  the  more  will  he  invite  thee  ”  (Ecclus.  xiii. 
9);  “The  magistrates  and  princes  of  my  country  came  in 
person,  solicited ,  commanded,  threatened,  urged,  adjured  ” 
(Milton) ;  “that  fruit,  which  with  desire  .  .  .  solicited  her 
longing  eye”  (id.);  “Some mystic  hint  accosts  the  vigi¬ 
lant  .  .  .  inviting  to  new  knowledge,  one  with  old  .  .  . 
Daily  the  bending  skies  solicit  man”  (Emerson);  “  Ju 

is  full  of  invitations  sweet  ”  (Lowell) ;  “  solicitations  to  si  ' 
(Cowper).  See  ask,  beg,  allure. 
in  vite',  v.  i.  To  give  invitation. 

in-vit'ing  (Tn-vit/lng),/).  a.  Offering  invitation  ;  alluring  ; 
tempting;  as.  an  inviting  amusement  or  prospect. — in 
vit'ing-ly,  adr.  —  in-vit'ing  ness,  n. 
in'vo-cate  (Tn'vo-kat),  v.  t.  ;  in'vo-cat'ed  (-kat/5d) ;  in'- 
vo-cat/ ing  (-kat'Tng).  [L.  invocatus ,  p.  p.  of  invocaie. 

See  invoke.]  To  invoke;  to  call  on,  or  for,  in  supplit  a- 
tion  ;  to  implore.  “  Invocate  his  aid.”  Milton. 

in  vo-ca'tion  (-ka'slmn),  n.  [F.  invocation,  L.  invocaUo .] 
1.  Act  or  form  of  calling  for  the  assistance  or  presenc  >i 


In-veat'a-ble.  a.  See  -  able. 
in  veat'lent  ('Tn-v68t'y£nt),  a. 
TL.  inrestiens,  p.  pr.  of  investive.] 
Covering ;  clothing.  Rare. 
in-veB'ti-gat  ing  ly,  adv.  of  in- 
vestiyatiny,  p.  pr.  See  -ly. 
in-vea  ti  ga-to'ri-al  (Tn-viVtT- 
gft-to'rY-rfl ;  201),  o.  =  investi¬ 
gatory. 

in-ve8'tion,  ?/.  [LL.  investio.] 
Act  or  fact  of  investing.  Obs. 
in-veg'ti-tor  (In-vt'8'tT-tr5r),  n. 
[L.  investive  to  clothe.]  That 
which  invests.  R.  [serve,  w.  I 
investment  reserve.  See  ee-| 
in  vea'ture,  ».  Investiture.  Obs. 
in  ve8'ture,  i\  t.  To  invest,  as 
in  an  estate;  also,  to  clothe.  Obs. 
in-vet'er-a-bly,  adv.  Inveter- 
ately.  Ohs. 

in-vet'er-ate  (Yn-vSt'5r-at),  v.  t. 
To  render  inveterate  ;  also,  to 
establish  in  enmity;  to  embitter. 
Archaic.  —  i  n-ve t  e  r-a't  i  o  n 
(-a'shtfn),  n.  Rare. 
in  vet'er-a-tist. />.  One  inveter- 
ately  opposed  to  change.  Obs. 
in^vet'ered,  a.  [Cf.  F.  inv6t6r<t.) 
Inveterate.  Obs. 


\V),  a 
Her.  Bowed 


[See 


in-vexed'  (Yn-vgkst 
in-  in  ;  convex.] 
inward  ;  concaved 
in-vev',  i*.  t.  [Cf.  knvaye.]  To 
invade.  Obs. 

in-vict',  a.  [L.  mvictus.  See 
in-  not  ;  victor.]  Unconquered. 
Obs. 

in-vict'ed,  a.  Invict.  Obs. 
in'vic-ti8'8ime,  a.  [OF.,  fr.  L. 
invictissirnus,  super!,  of  invic- 
/m.«.]  Most  unconquered.  Obs. 
Scot.  [conquerable.  I 

in-vic'tive  (Yn-vYk'tlv).  a.  Un-| 

invier.  +  knvikr,  exvire. 
in-vig'i-lance  (Yn-vTj'I-h/ns), 
in-vig'i-lan-cy  (-bin-sY).  n.  (/»- 
not  vigilance  :  cf.  OF.  mnyi- 
lancr. ]  Want  of  vigilance.  Rare. 
in-vig'i-lant.  a.  [L.  inviyilavs, 
-antis,  p.  pr.]  Watchful  ;  vigi¬ 
lant.  Obs. 

in-vig'i-lant.a.  See  in-,  not.  Obs. 
in-vig'i-late  (Yn-vYj'Y-lat),  r.  i. 
[L .invigil are, -latum;  7/?-in,on  4- 
vigilare  watch.  See  vigilant.] 
To  watch  diligently.  Rare. 
in-vig'i-late,  v .  t.  To  rouse  to 
watchfulness.  Obs. 


in-vig'i-la'tor  (Yn-vYj'Y-15/t?r), 
n.  One  who  invigilates, 
in-vig'or,  -vig'our  (-vTg'Pr),  ?\ 
/.  =  invigorate,  [ingagent.l 
in-vig'or-ant,  n.  An  invigorat-| 
in-vig'or-ate,  a.  Invigorated, 
in-vig'or-at'ing-ly.  adv.  of  in¬ 
i'  igora ting,  p.  pr.  See  -ly. 
in-vig'or-a-tive  (Y  n-v  Y  g'tf  r-!t- 
tYv),  a.  =  invigorating. -in- 
vig'or-a-tive-ly.  adr. 
in-vig'or-a  tor  (-a/tgr),  n.  One 
that  invigorates, 
in-vile', v.t.  To  render  vile.  Obs. 
in-vil'laged  (Tn-vYl'Sjd),  a. 
Made  into  a  village.  Obs. 
ln-vinced'  (In-vYnst'),  a.  [ in - 
not-f  L.rinc/  irtoconquer.1  (Tn- 
conquered.  Obs.  [06s.  .Scot. I 
in-vin'cent.  a.  Unconquered. | 
in-vin'ci-ble-ship',  //.  See  -sn  1 1*. 
|J  in  vi'no  ve'ri-tas  <  v5r'Y-tfis). 
[L.l  (There  is)  truth  in  wine; 
truth  is  told  under  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  wine. 

in- vi'o-late,  v.t.  To  violate.  Obs. 
in'vi-ous.  +  envious. 
in'vi-ous  (Yn'vY-i/s),  a.  [L.  in- 
vius  ;  in-  not  -I-  via  way.]  With¬ 


out  roads;  trackless. —in' vi-ou8- 
ness,  n.  Both  Obs. 
in-vi'per.  v.  t.  [in-  in  +  viper  : 
cf.  It.  invtperare .]  To  make 

viperous.  Rare.  [Rare.  I 

in-vi'per-ate,  r.  t.  =  invi  per.  | 
in-vi'ron.  *t*  environ. 
in-vir'tu-ate  ( Tn-vflr'ffl-at),  r.  t. 
To  make  virtuous ;  to  endow 
with  virtue.  Rare. 
in-vir'tue.  v.  t.  To  invirtuate. 
in-vis'eate  (Yn-vYs'kat),  v.  t. 
[L.  inviscatus ,  p.  p.  of  inviscare 
to  birdlime  ;  in-  in  -I-  viscum  the 
mistletoe,  birdlime.]  To  make 
viscid  or  glutinous;  also,  to  en¬ 
tangle  with  glutinous  matter. 
Rare.  —  in'vls-ca'tion  (In'vYs- 
ka'shnn),  n.  Rare. 
in-vis'cer-ate  ( Yn-vYs'er-at),  v.t. 
[L.  invisceratus,  p.  p.  of  invis- 
cerare  to  put  into  tne  entrails. 
See  viscera.]  To  implant  or 
infix  deeply,  as  in  the  viscera. 
—  in-vig  cer-a'tion  (-a'ahtfn ).  n. 
Both  Ohs.  [Obs. I 

in-vis'cer-ate.  a.  Deep-seated. | 
in-vis'eid,  a.  See  in-,  not.  —  in/- 
vis-cid'i-ty  (Yn/vY-sYd'Y-tY),  n. 


in'vised.  a.  [Peril  l..  invisus 
unseen.]  Prob.,  invisible.  Obs. 
Shak.  [invisible.  Obs.  I 

in-vis'i-bi-lize.  v.  t.  To  render! 
in-viB'i-ble-ness,  n.  See  -ness. 
in-vis'i-bly.  adr.  of  invisible. 
in-vi'sion  (Yn-vTzh'un),  n. 
Want  of  vision  :  blindness.  Obs. 
in-vi'sor-y,  n.  A  kind  of  velvet 
visor.  Obs.  [See -able.  I 

in-vit'a-ble  (Yn-vl  t'd-b’l),  a.| 
in-vi'tal,  a.  Biol.  Not  vital. 

||  in-vi'ta  Mi-ner'va.  [L.] 
Minerva  (goddess  of  wisdom) 
being  unwilling  ; — used  in  ref¬ 
erence  to  lack  of  artistic  or  lit¬ 
erary  inspiration. 

Cicero  ( De  Ofiiciis,  I.  31, 110). 
in'vi-tant  ( in'vi-t/lnt),  ;i.  [F.. 
p.  pr.]  One  who  invites.  Rare. 
in/vi-ta'tor,  n.  [L.]  Inviter. 
Obs.  Oaf.  E.  D.  [Colloq.  I 
in'vite  (Yn'vTt),  n.  Invitation.! 
in' vi-tee'  ( Yn/vl-te').  n .  [  in  rite  + 
-re.]  An  invited  person.  Colloq. 
in  vite' ment,  n.  See-MENT. 
in-vit'er  (Tn-vlt'5r),  n.  One 
that  invites. 

in-vi  'ti-ate  (Yn-vYsh'Y-at),  v.  t. 


[L.  in-  in  -f  vitiare  to  spoil.'  To 
spoil.  Obs. 

in-vi'ti-ate  (-at),  a.  See  in-,  not. 
||  in  vi'ti-um  du'eit  cul'pse 
ga  ( vTsh'Y-tZm).  [L.]  The  avoid¬ 
ing  of  a  fault  lends  into  a  vke. 

Horace  (Ars  Poetica ,  .‘il 
l]in-vi'to  do 'mi  no  (ddm'Y- 
[L.l  The  lord  being  unwilhiu 
without  the  owner’s  consen 
in'vi-tor  ( Yn'vY-t(5r).  in'vi-tour. 
Vara,  of  inventor, obs.  Scot,  form 
of  inventory,  n. 
in'vi-to-ry.  -f*  invitatory 
in'vi-to-ry  Obs.  corrupt,  o 

VENTORY.  [of  lNVITfc.u. | 

in-vi 'tress  (Yn-vT'trgs),  n.,fem.\ 
in-vtt'ri-fPar-ble  ( Yn-vYt'rY-fUd- 
b’l),  a.  See  in-,  not. 

||  in  vi'tro.  [L  ]  Inaglasscup 
or  vessel,  as  a  test  tube, 
in-viv'id.  a.  See  in-,  not. 

!!  in  vi'vo.  [L.]  In  a  living  man. 
ln'vo-ca-ble  (In'vh-kd-b’l),  a. 
Capable  of  being  invoked, 
in 'vo-cant,  n.  [L.  invocans,  -an¬ 
tis,  p.  pr.]  One  who  invokes, 
in'vo-cate.  v.  t.  To  call  in 
prayer.  Obs. 


♦dod,  fdot ;  out,  oil ;  chair  ;  go  ;  sing,  iqk  ;  then,  thin;  nature,  verdure  (250) ;  K  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144) ;  boN ;  yet ;  zh  _  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Guide. 

Full  explanations  of  Abbreviations,  Signs,  etc.,  Immediately  precede  the  Vocabulary. 
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Borne  superior  being  ;  earnest  and  solemn  entreaty ;  esp., 
prayer  offered  to  a  divine  being. 

Sweet  invocation  of  a  child  ;  most  pretty  and  pathetical  !  Shak. 
The  whole  poem  is  a  prayer  to  Fortune,  and  the  invocation  it* 
divided  between  the  two  deities.  Addison. 

2.  Act  of  conjuring,  or  calling  forth,  devils  or  evil  spirits  ; 
also,  a  formula  or  incantation  for  such  purpose. 

3.  Law.  A  call  or  summons  ;  esp.,  a  judicial  calling  in  of 
papers  or  evidence  from  another  case  into  court. 

in  VOC'a-tive  (Tn-vQk'd-tTv),  a.  Of  or  pert,  to  invocation, 
in  voc'a  to  ry  (Yn-v5k'd-to-rY ;  Yn'vo-ka-to-rY ;  277),  a. 

Making  or  containing  invocation  ;  invoking, 
in'voice  (Yn'vois),  n.  [F.  envois  things  sent,  goods  for¬ 
warded,  pi.  of  envoi  a  sending  or  things  sent,  fr.  envoyer 
to  send  ;  cf .  F.  lettre  d'envoi  letter  of  advice  of  goods  for¬ 
warded.  See  envoy.]  1.  Com.  A  written  account,  or 
itemized  statement,  of  merchandise  shipped  or  sent  to  a 
purchaser,  consignee,  factor,  etc.,  with  the  quantity,  value 
or  prices,  and  charges  annexed. 

2.  The  lot  or  set  of  goods  as  shipped  or  received  ;  as,  the 
merchant  receives  a  large  invoice  of  goods. 

“ Invoice  value”  is  value  per  unit  of  quantity,  and  not  the 
value  stated  in  the  invoice  for  the  total  importation. 

Digest  Decisions  Treas.  Dept.  [If.  5.] 
In'  voice,  v.  t.  ;  -voiced  (-voist) ;  -voic-ino  (-vois-Yng).  To 
make  a  written  list  or  account  of,  as  goods  to  be  sent  to  a 
consignee;  to  insert  in  a  priced  list;  to  enter  in  an  invoice. 

Goods,  wares,  and  merchandise  imported  from  Norway,  and 
invoiced  in  the  current  dollar  of  Norway.  Madison. 

in  voke'  (Yn-vok'),  v.  t.  ;  in-voked'  (-vokt') ;  in-vok'ing 
(-vok'ing).  [F.  invoquer,  L.  invocare;  in-  in,  on  -f-  v°- 
care  to  call,  fr.  vox  voice.  See  voice  ;  cf.  invocate.] 

1.  To  call  on  for  aid  or  protection  ;  to  invite  earnestly  or 
solemnly,  as  in  prayer  ;  to  solicit  or  demand  by  invocation  ; 
as,  to  invoke  the  Supreme  Being,  or  to  invoke  His  aid. 

Gq,  my  dread  lord,  to  your  great  granduire’s  tomb,  .  .  . 
Invoke  his  warlike  spirit.  Shak. 

2.  To  call  forth  or  upon  by  means  of  incantations  or  magic 
formulae ;  to  conjure. 

3.  To  appeal  to,  or  cite,  as  authority  or  for  support. 

4.  Law.  To  call  for  (papers,  or  other  evidence)  judicially  ; 
—  chiefly  used  in  admiralty  prize  procedure. 

in  vol'u-cel  (Yn-v51'fi-s81),  n.  [Dim.  of  involucre,  or  invo- 
lucrum :  cf.  F.  involucelle.]  Bot.  A  secondary  or  small 
involucre,  as  one  that  subtends  an  ultimate  branch  or  divi¬ 
sion  of  an  inflorescence.  See  involucre,  1  d. 
in-vol  u-cel'late  (Yn-vbl'u-sel'at ;  Yn'vo-lu'se-lat),  a.  Bot. 
Furnished  with  involucels. 

in'vo-lu'cral  (Yn'vo-lu'kral ;  277),  a.  [Cf.  F.  involucral.'] 
Bot.  Pertaining  to,  or  resembling,  an  involucre. 

In'VO  lu'crate  (-lu'krat),  a.  Bot.  Having  an  involucre, 
in'  VO-lucre  (Yn'vo-lu  ker ;  277),  n.  [F.,  fr.  L.  involucrum 
a  covering,  wrapper,  fr.  involvere  to  wrap  up,  envelop.  See 
involve.]  1.  Bot.  a  In  certain  liverworts,  a  tissue  of  the 
thallus  which  grows  up  around  the  embryo,  b  The  peridi- 
um  in  certain  fungi,  c  In  some  ferns,  the  indusium.  d 
In  seed  plants,  a  whorl  or  rosette  of  bracts  subtending  or 
supporting  a  flower  cluster  or 
fruit.  Involucres  are  character¬ 
istic  of  all  composites,  as  the 
daisy,  and  often  resemble  an 
ordinary  calyx.  (Cf.  cupule.) 

They  also  subtend  the  umbels 
in  many  Apiaceae ;  the  secon¬ 
dary  involucres  subtending  the 
branches  of  a  compound  umbel 
are  called  involucels.  See  com¬ 
posite,  Iilust. 

2.  Zool.  =  INVOLUCRUM. 

3.  Med.  A  formation  of  new 
bone  about  a  sequestrum  in 
necrosis. 

in  vo  lu'crum  (-lu'kr&m),  n. ; 

See  involucre.]  1.  Bot.  An  involucre. 

2.  Zool.  A  sheath  which  surrounds  the  base  of  the  groups 
of  lasso  cells  in  certain  siphonophores. 
in  vol'un-ta-ry  (Yn-v51'5n-ta-rY),  a.  [L.  involuntarius. 
See  in-  not ;  voluntary.]  1.  Not  having  will  or  the 
power  of  choice. 

2.  Not  under  the  influence  or  control  of  the  will ;  not  vol¬ 
untary  ;  as,  involuntary  movements  (see  below). 

3.  Not  proceeding  from  choice ;  done  unwillingly  ;  re¬ 
luctant  ;  compulsory  ;  as,  involuntary  submission, 
involuntary  action  or  movement.  Psychol,  a  An  action  or 
movement  opposed  to  volition  or  desire,  b  An  action  or 
movement  independent  of  volition  or  desire.— i.  manslaugh¬ 
ter.  Law.  See  manslaughter.  —  !,  muscle, 

Anat.,  muscle  tissue,  or  a  muscle,  whose 
contractions  are  not  under  control  of  the 
will;  —  hence  often  specifically  applied  to  the 
nonstriated  muscle  of  the  higher  animals. 

in'VO  lute  (Yn'vo-lut),  a.  [L.  involutus,  p. 
p.  of  involvere.  See  involve.]  1.  In¬ 
volved  or  intricate. 

2.  Rolled  inward  at  the  margin  or  edges  ; 
specif.,  Bot.,  said  of  foliage  leaves  in  vernation,  or  of  floral 
leaves  in  aestivation. 

3.  Zool.  Having  the  whorls  closely  coiled 
so  that  the  interior  ones  are  nearly  or  quite 
concealed,  as  shells  of  the  genus  Cyprsea  ; 
convolute. 

involute  tooth,  Mach.,  a  gear  tooth  having  for 
its  profile  an  involute  curve  from  base  to 
point. 

in'VO-lute,n.  Something  intricate  or  involved; 


specif.,  Geom.,  a  curve  traced  by  any  point  of  a  perfectly 
flexible  iuextensible  thread  kept  taut  as  it  is  wound  upon 
or  unwound  from  another  curve  (called  the  c 
evolute) ;  the  path  of  any  point  of  a  tangent 
that  rolls  without  sliding  round  a  curve  ;  — 
called  also  evolvent. 

in'VO- lut  ed  (Yn'vo-lut'Sd),  a.  1.  Involute. 

2.  Med.  Returned  to  its  normal  size  after 
enlargement ;  as,  an  involuted  uterus. 

in'vo-lu'tion  (-lu'slmn),  n.  [L.  involutio; 
cf.  F.  involution.  See  involve.]  1.  Act 
of  involving  or  infoldipg  ;  also,  that  which 
is  involved. 

2.  State  of  being  involved  ;  complication; 
entanglement;  hence, something  entangled. 

All  tilings  are  mixed,  and  causes  blended,  by 
mutual  involutions  Glanrill 


ADEFG  Invo¬ 
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Compound  Umbel,  a  Invo¬ 
lucre  ;  b  b  Involucels. 

L.  pi.  -cra  (-kra).  |_L* 
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3.  That  in  which  anything  is  involved,  folded,  or  wrapped  ; 
envelope. 

4.  In  technical  uses :  a  Gram.  The  insertion  of  one  or 
more  clauses  between  the  subject  and  the  verb,  causing  a 
complicated  construction,  b  Biol.  Retrograde  develop¬ 
ment  or  retrograde  evolution  ;  degeneration,  c  Med.  The 
return  of  an  enlarged  part  or  organ  to  its  normal  size,  as 
of  the  uterus  after  pregnancy,  d  Symbolic  Logic.  The  re¬ 
peated  introduction  of  the  same  premise  into  an  argument 
or  reasoning,  e  Math.  (1)  Act  or  process  of  raising  a  quan¬ 
tity  or  symbol  to  any  assigned  power,  or  affecting  it  with 
an  assigned  exponent;  — the  inverse  of  evolution.  (2)  An 
assemblage  of  pairs  of  collinear  conjugate  points,  P  and 
P ' ,  inverse  with  respect  to  a  point  called  the  center  of  the 
involution  0  ;  —  called  hyperbolic  involution  or  elliptic  invo¬ 
lution  according  as  OP.  OP'  =  4-  c-  or  —  c2  ;  i.  e.,  accprd- 
ing  as  the  foci  or  double  points,  or  self-conjugate  points 
(P  =  P'),  are  real  or  imaginary.  The  points  are  also  said 
to  be  in  involution.  Copunctal  lines  and  curves  (as  conics) 
and  surfaces  that  are  cut  by  a  transversal  in  points  that 
are  all  in  involution  are  themselves  said  to  be  in  involu¬ 
tion,  and  the  notion  may  be  still  further  generalized  to 
signify  any  linear  assemblage  whose  elements  are  grouped 
by  any  fixed  law  into  sets  of  any  fixed  number. 

in  volve'  (Yn-v51v'),  v.  t.  ;  in-volved'  (-vblvd')  ;  in-volv'- 
ing.  [L.  involvere,  involutum,  to  roll  about,  wrap  up  ;  in- 
in  -|-  volvere  to  roll :  cf.  OF.  involver.  See  voluble  ;  cf . 
involute.]  1.  To  roll  about,  or  infold,  so  as  to  conceal 
or  obscure  ;  to  envelop  ;  surround. 

And  leave  a  singed  bottom  all  involved 

With  stench  ana  smoke.  Milton. 

2.  To  wind  or  coil ;  to  roll  up  intricately  ;  to  entwine. 

3.  To  complicate  or  make  intricate,  as  in  grammatical 

structure.  Involved  discourses.”  Locke. 

4.  To  draw  into  an  entanglement  or  complication  ;  to  em¬ 
barrass,  as  with  difficulties  or  perplexities  ;  to  implicate  ; 
as,  to  involve  a  person  in  debt ;  to  involve  another,  as  party 
to  a  crime  or  plot,  by  confession. 

5.  To  roll  up  in  itself ;  to  gather  in. 

The  gathering  number,  as  it  moves  along, 

Involves  a  vast  involuntary  throng.  Pope . 

6.  To  include  or  contain  ;  esp.,  to  contain  implicitly;  to 
have  in  itself  a  relative  significance  to  (something  else)  ; 
to  connect  with  (something)  as  a  natural  or  logical  conse¬ 
quence  or  effect  ;  to  imply. 

Ilis  end  with  mine  involved.  Milton. 

The  contrary  necessarily  involves  a  contradiction  Tillotson. 

7.  To  engage  thoroughly  ;  to  occupy,  employ,  or  absorb. 

“  Involved  in  a  deep  study.”  Scott. 

8  Math.  To  raise  to  any  assigned  power  ;  to  multiply,  as 
a  quantity,  into  itself  a  given  number  of  times ;  to  affect 
with  a  given  exponent. 

S y n.  —  Involve,  implicate.  Involve,  as  here  compared 
(see  imply),  suggests  complication  or  embarrassment ;  im¬ 
plicate  implies  close,  often  entangling,  connection  with 
something,  usually  (but  not  always)  of  an  unpleasant  or 
disgraceful  character ;  as,”  The  case  of  a  judge  involved 
by  the  exigencies  of  his  office  in  a  strong  conflict  between 
public  duty  and  private  interest  or  affection  ”  (Sidney 
Colvin):  44  Every  consideration  of  the  subject  .  .  .  makes 
me  thankful  that  my  happiness  is  not  more  deeply  in¬ 
volved"  (Jane  Austen):  “Women  .  .  .  are  less  implicated 
in  theories  [than  men]  ”  ( Hazliit ) ;  44  whoever  is  immedi¬ 
ately  or  remotely  implicated  in  any  form  of  industry  ”  (H. 
Spencer) ;  to  be  implicated  in  a  conspiracy,  a  burglary  ;  a 
confession  implicating  (cf.  a  failure  involving)  others. 

in  volved'  (Yn-v51vd'),  p.  p.  of  involve  ;  specif.,  Zool.  = 
involute,  3.  —  in-volv'ed  ly  (-v<51'vgd-lY),  adv.  —  in- 
volv'ed-ness,  n. 

Syn.  —  See  complex. 

in  vul  ner-a-bil'i-ty  (Yn-vul'ner-d-bYl'Y-tY),  n.  Quality  or 
state  of  being  invulnerable. 

in  vul'ner-a  ble  (Yn-vQl'nSr-d-b’l),  a.  [L.  invulnerabilis : 
cf.  F.  invulnerable.  See  in-  not ;  vulnerable.]  1.  In¬ 
capable  of  being  wounded,  or  of  receiving  injury. 

2  Unanswerable;  irrefutable;  that  cannot  be  refuted  or 
convinced  ;  as,  an  invulnerable  argument. 

—  in  vul'ner-a  ble-ness,  n.  —  in-vul'ner-a-bly,  adv. 

in  vul  tu  a'tion  (Yn-vQl'tifi-a'shwn),  n.  [LL.  invultuare  to 
make  a  face  (in  wax)  for  use  in  witchcraft ;  L.  in  in  -f 
vultus  face.]  A  form  of  witchcraft  in  which  an  image  of  a 
person  is  made,  usually  of  wax,  and  then  stabbed  with  pins, 
thorns,  or  the  like,  or  slowly  melted  before  a  fire,  it  being 
supposed  that  the  person  imaged  will  suffer  injury  or  waste 
away  in  death  in  consequence.  The  superstition  is  as  old 
as  human  culture,  and  spread  throughout  a  great  part  of 
the  world,  still  surviving  even  in  Europe. 

in'wall'  (Yn'wdl'),  n.  An  inner  wall ;  specif.,  Metal.,  the 
inner  wall,  or  lining,  of  a  blast  furnace. 


in-wall'  (Yn-wdl'),  v.  t. ;  in-walled' (-w61d') ;  in-wall'ing- 
To  inclose  with  or  as  with  a  wall, 
in'ward  (Yn'werd),  in'wards  (-wSrdz),  adv.  [AS.  inweard , 
fr.  in  in  -j-  -weard  -ward.  The  ending  -.v  is  prop,  a.genitive 
ending.  See  in  ;  -ward, -wards.]  1.  Toward  the  inside  ; 
toward  the  center  or  interior ;  as,  to  bend  a  thing  inward. 

2.  In  the  interior ;  on  the  inside  ;  internally.  Obs.  or  R. 

3.  Into,  or  toward,  the  mind  or  thoughts;  inwardly; 
mentally  or  spiritually  ;  as,  to  turn  the  attention  inward. 

So  much  the  rather,  thou  Celestial  Light, 

Shine  inward.  Milton. 

in'ward.  a.  [AS.  inweard,  inneweard ,  innanweard.  See- 
inward,  «</i\]  1.  Being  or  placed  within;  inner;  interior; 

internal ;  —  opposed  to  outward. 

2.  Specif.:  a  In  the  mind,  heart,  spirit,  or  soul.  44 Inward 
beauty.”  Shak.  b  Uttered  inwardly  so  as  not  to  be  dis¬ 
tinctly  heard  ;  muffled ;  also,  given  to  such  utterance  ;  as, 
he  spoke  with  an  inward  voice.  C  Inland ;  interior,  d 
Situated,  existing,  or  performed,  in  the  interior  of  the 
body  ;  —  said  of  the  mind,  mental  or  spiritual  actions,  etc. ; 
hence,  mental ;  spiritual,  e  Proceeding  from  the  heart ; 
hearty  ;  fervent.  Obs.  f  Attentive  to  the  concerns  of  the 
inward  or  spiritual  man  ;  pious.  Obs.  or  R. 

The  mild,  inward ,  Belf-renouncing  and  sacrificed  Servant  of 
the  Eternal.  M.  Arnold • 

3.  Intimate  ;  familiar  ;  close  ;  also,  secret ;  private.  Obs. 

All  my  inward  friends  abhorred  ine  Job  xix.  IV. 

4.  Tame  ;  domesticated.  Obs. 

6.  Domestic;  intestine;  as,  inward  war  or  peace.  Archaic. 
6.  Intrinsic;  inherent;  essential.  Obs. 

7-  Going  inward  ;  proceeding  toward  the  interior ;  ingo¬ 
ing  ;  as,  an  inward  direction;  inward  wharfage. 

Syn.  —  See  inner. 

inward  flow  turbine.  See  turbine. 

in'ward,  n.  1.  That  which  is  inward  or  within  ;  the  in¬ 
side  ;  Obs.  or  R.  exc.  pi.,  the  inner  parts  or  organs  of  the 
body ;  the  entrails. 

Then  sacrificing,  laid  the  inwards  and  their  fat.  Milton • 

2.  The  inner,  interior,  or  intrinsic  character  of  a  person 
or  thing  ;  inward  thoughts,  mental  faculties,  etc. ;  —  fors 
merly  used  in  both  sing,  and  pi.,  now  in  sing.  only.  Rare* 

3.  An  intimate  or  familiar  friend  or  acquaintance.  Obs* 

“  I  was  an  inward  of  his.”  Shak. 

4.  pi.  Imports,  or  dues  on  imports.  Eng. 

in'ward  ly.  adv.  [AS.  imveardlice.']  1.  In  the  inner 
part  or  parts  ,  internally. 

2.  Intimately  ;  thoroughly.  Obs. 

I  shall  desire  to  know  him  more  inwardly  Beau  tf  FI. 

3.  Intrinsically  ;  essentially. 

4.  In  the  heart  or  mind  ;  in  spirit ;  mentally  ;  privately;, 
secretly  ;  as,  he  inwardly  repines. 

5.  Heartily  ;  deeply  ;  earnestly.  Obs. 

6.  Toward  the  center  ;  inward  ;  as,  to  curve  inwardly. 
in'ward  ness,  n.  1.  Internal  or  true  state;  intrinsic  or 

essential  nature  ;  as,  the  inwardness  of  conduct. 

Sense  cannot  arrive  to  the  inwardness  of  things  Dr*  H.  More*. 
2  Quality  or  state  of  being  inward  or  internal. 

3.  Intimacy  ;  familiarity.  Obs.  Shak. 

4.  Heartiness ;  earnestness ;  depth  or  intensity,  as  of 
feeling;  also,  attention,  devotion,  or  relation  to  what  con¬ 
cerns  the  inward  or  spiritual  man  ;  spirituality. 

What  was  wanted  was  more  inwardness,  more  feeling. 

M.  Arnold. 

in'wards  (Yn'werdz),  adv.  Inward. 

in-weave'  (Yn-wev'),  v.  t.  1.  To  weave  in  or  together  ;  to 
insert,  intermix,  intertwine,  provide,  or  decorate  by  weav¬ 
ing  ;  to  interlace. 

2.  To  form  by  weaving  ;  to  weave.  Rare. 
in'weight'  (Yn'wat'),  n.  The  weight  of  goods  when  deliv¬ 
ered  to,  or  as  invoiced  to,  a  warehouse, 
in'wick'  (Yn'wYk'),  w.  [t»-  ill  -f-  wick,  a  term  in  curling.] 
Curling.  A  shot  in  which  a  player’s  stone  is  made  to 
carom  from  another  stone  so  as  to  reach  the  tee  and  knock 
away  the  stone  nearest  it ;  an  inring. 

In'wick',  v.  i.  Curling.  To  make  or  take  an  inwick, 
in  wind'  (-wind'),  v.  t.  To  wind  in  or  about ;  to  encircle 
as  with  windings  ;  to  entwine, 
in-wrap' (Yn-r5p'),  v.  t. ;  -wrapped'  (-r5pt')  or  -wrapt'; 
-wrap'ping.  1.  To  cover  by  wrapping  ;  to  involve  ;  infold ; 
envelop  ;  as,  to  inwrap  one  in  a  cloak. 

2.  To  involve  or  imply  ;  also,  to  absorb  or  engross. 

If  such  holy  song 

Inwrap  our  fancy  long.  Milton. 

3.  To  involve,  as  in  difficulty  or  danger  ;  to  entangle.  Obs* 
in  wreathe'  (Yn-retb'),  v.  t.  ;  in-wreathed'  (-rethd') ;  in- 

wreath'ing  (-retb'Yng).  To  wreathe  in  or  envelop  ;  to  en¬ 
compass  as  with  a  wreath  ;  to  encircle  like  a  wreath. 

A  virtue  round  whose  forehead  we  inwreathe 
Laurels  that  with  a  living  passion  breathe  Lowell. 
in- wrought' (Yn-r8t' ;  Yn'rSt/ ;  81),  p.  a.  [in--]- wrought. 
Cf.  in  work.]  Wrought  or  worked  in  or  among  other 
things  ;  worked  into  any  fabric  so  as  to  form  a  part  of  its 
texture  ;  wrought  or  adorned,  as  with  figures. 

His  mantle  hairy,  and  his  bonnet  sedge, 

Inwrought  with ‘figures  dim.  Milton. 

i'O  (I'o),  interj.  [L. ;  cf.  Gr.  iw.]  An  exclamation  of  joy 
or  triumph,  also  of  pain,  vehemence,  etc. — n.  ;  pi.  ios 
(i'oz).  The  sound  made  in  uttering  this  exclamation. 

I'O  (I'o),  7i.  [L. ,  fr.  Gr.  ’Iw.]  1.  Gr.  Myth.  The  daughter 

of  the  river  god  Inachus.  As  Zeus  loved  her,  Hera,  from 
jealousy,  changed  her  into  a  heifer,  set  the  hundrea-eyed 
Argus  to  watcn  her,  and,  when  Argus  was  killed  by  Her¬ 
mes,  sent  a  gadfly  to  sting  her.  Io  wandered  through 
many  lands,  and  was  finally  restored  to  her  original  shape. 


in'vo-ca'tor  ( Yn'vO-ka'tt*r),  n. 
One  who  invokes. 

In'vo-ca'vit  (Yn'vfi-ka'vYt),  n. 
[L.,  he  has  invoked.]  The  first 
Sunday  in  Lent ;  —  so  called 
from  the  first  word,  in  Latin,  of 
the  introit  for  the  day. 
in-vok'er  (Yn-vok'8r),  n.  One 
who  invokes. 

in-vol 'a- tile.  a.  See  in-,  not.  — 
in  vol'a^til'i-ty,  n. 
in'vo-la'tion,  n.  [L.  involare 
toflyinto.l  A  flying  into.  Obs. 
in-vol'u-ble,  a.  IL.  in-  not  -f 
volubilis.J  Not  to  be  rolled  or 
turned  ;  immutable.  Obs. 
in-vol'u-cel-lat-ed  ( Tn-v51'fl-s61- 
at-5d),  a.  Involucellate. 
in-vol  u-c el 'lum  (-sFl'um),  n. 
[NL.]  Bot.  An  involucel. 
in'vo-lu'crat-ed  (Y  n'v  6-1  n'- 
krat-5d).a.  Involucrate.  Rare. 
in'vo-lu'cred  (Yn'v6-la'k?rd), 


a.  Bot.  Involucrate. 
in'vo-lu'cret  (Yn'vC-lu'krgt),  n. 
Bot.  An  involucel.  Rare. 
invo-lu'cri-form  (-krT-fdrm),  a. 
Bot.  Having  the  form  or  ap¬ 
pearance  of  an  involucre, 
in-vol 'u-ment,  n.  [L.  involu- 

mcntwn.  See  involve.]  An 
envelope  or  covering.  Obs. 
in-vol'un-ta-ri-ly,  adv.  of  in¬ 
voluntary.  [-ness.  | 

in-vol  'un-ta-ri-ness,  n.  See| 
involup.  +  envelop. 
in'vo-lu'tant  (Yn/vf>-lu/’tAnt),n 
[See  involute.]  Math.  The 
resultant  of  a2  scalar  equations 
got  by  equating  to  0  a  linear 
function,  with  scalar  coeffi¬ 
cients,  of  the  o2  matrices  got  by 
multiplying  the  corresponding 
powers  (from  0  to  a — 1)  of  two 
matrices  of  order  a.  [luted.  I 
in'vo-lut/ed-ly,  adv.  of  invo-| 


in'vo-lnte-ly,  adv.  of  involute. 
in'vo-lu-tive  (Yn'v6-lfl-tYv),  a. 
Bot.  Involute.  Rare. 
in-vol  u-to'ri-al  On-v81/fi-t5'rY- 
«1;2()1),  a.  Relating  to  geomet¬ 
rical  involution  ;  connecting  ob¬ 
jects  in  pairs  of  conjugates, 
in-vol 'u-to-ry  (Yn-vOl'll-tfi-rY), 
a.  Math.  Characterizing  an  in¬ 
volution. 

in-volv'.  Involve.  Ref.  Sp. 
in-volvd'.  Involved.  Ref.  Sp. 
in-vo’ve'ment,  n.  See  -m knt. 
in  vol'vent,  v.  [L.  involvens, 
-entis,  p.  pr.]  That  which  in¬ 
volves  —  in-vol'vent.  a.  Rare. 
in-volv'er,».  One  that  involves, 
in'voy,  n.  [F.  envoi  a  sending. 
Cf.  invoice.]  An  invoice.  Obs. 
in-vnl'gar,a.  See  in-,  not.  Obs. 
in-vnl'gar,  v.  t.  [in-  in  -f  vul¬ 
gar.]  To  vulgarize.  Obs. 
in-vnl'ner-ate,  a.  [L.  invulnera- 


tusvm  wounded.]  Un  wounded, 
or  not  scarred.  Obs.  [  Obs.  i 
in-vul'nered,  a.  Invulnerate.  | 
in-vy',  etc.  ^  envy,  etc. 
inw-.  Obs.  Scot,  for  ixv-. 
in'wale,  n.  Xaut.  A  strip  or 
strake  along  the  inside  of  a  boat 
near  the  gunwale, 
in-wall'.  Var.  of  exwall. 
in'wan^er-ing.  n.  [Cf.  G.  ein- 
wandt  ruug.]  A  wandering  in .  R. 
in'ward  ,  n  (in-  in  -f  ward 
guard.]  O.  E.  Law.  See  aver  a. 
in'ward-ly.  a  Inward.  Obs. 
in-weav'.  Inweave.  Re.f.  Sp. 
in'wedged/  (Yn'wejd7)*  p.  a. 
Wedged  in.  It.  [weeds.  Obs. I 
in-weed',  v.  t.  To  betake  to  the | 
inweroun.  +  environ. 
in-wheel'.  Var.  of  en wheel. 
in'wind  ing,  a.  Winding  in¬ 
ward. 

in  wise,  a.  Wise.  Obs. 


in'wit.  n.  Obs.  a  Conscience, 
b  Intellect  ;  understanding,  c 
Heart ;  soul  ;  cheer, 
in'with  (Yn'wYth),  adv. 

1.  Within  ;  inwardly  Obs. 

2.  Inwards  ;  ben.  Scot. 
in'with,  a.  Interior;  inside; 
inner.  Scot. 

in- with',  prep.  Within.  Obs. 
inwlappen.  in  lap. 
inwone,  r.  t.  tf  i.  [in-  in  -f  wove."] 
To  inhabit.  Obs. 
in  work'  (Yn'wflrk'),  r.  t.  tf  i. 
Un-in+work.  Cf.  inwrought.] 
To  work  in  ;  to  produce.  Rare. 
in '-work',  n.  Inner  or  interior 
work.  ' 

in'worn'  (Yn'wornO,  a.  Worn, 
wrought,  or  stamped  in  ;  invet¬ 
erate.  Rare. 

in'wound',  a.  Wound  in. 
in-wov'enOn-w5v'’n),a.  Wov¬ 
en  in  ;  interwoven. 


in-wrap'ment,  n.  See-MENT. 
in-wrapt'.  Inwrapped. 
in-writ'ing,  n.  Inscription.  Obs. 
in-writ'ten,  p.  a  Inscribed  ; 
written  in.  Obs. 
in-ya'la  (Yn-yii'ld),  n.  [Zulu 
irurala.]  An  African  harnessed 
iintelope  (Tragelaphus  angasi). 


in-yet' 


[in-  in  4-  j/ef  to 


pour.]  To  pour  in.  Obs. 
ln-yoat'.  Obs.  p.  p.  or  in  yet. 
in-yoke',  v.  t.  To  yoke.  Rare. 
i'o  (e'S),  n. ;  pi.  ios  (e'8z). 
[Hawaiian.)  A  large  hawk  (Bu- 
teo  solitarius),  the  only  indige- 
nous  raptorial  bird  of  Hawaii. 
Io.  Abbr.  Iowa. 

I.  0.  Abbr.  India  Office, 
io-.  For  various  early  forms  be¬ 
ginning  with  io-,  where  the  pro- 
nunciationwas jo-,  see  the  forms 
in  jo-.  Cf.  1st  1. 
i'o-a  (e'6-a).  Var.  of  iwa. 


ale,  senate,  c&re,  am,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofa ;  eve,  Svent,  find,  recent,  maker ;  Ice,  Ill ;  old,  6bey,  orb,  6dd,  s6ft,  connect ;  use,  unite,  urn,  up,  circus,  menu  j 

||  Foreigru  Word.  f  Obsolete  Variant  of.  4-  combined  with.  =  equula. 
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2.  Astron.  The  first  or  innermost  of  the  four  satellites 
of  Jupiter  discovered  by  Galileo. 

Io  butterfly [See  Io.]  The  peacock  butterfly  (Vanessa  io). 
l'tbdate  (i'o-dat),  n.  Chem.  A  salt  of  iodic  acid, 
l'o  date,  v.  I.  ; -dat'ed  (-dat'gd);  -dat'ing  (-dat'ing).  To  im- 
_  pregnate  or  treat  with  iodine.  —  1'o-da'tion  (-da'shiin),  n. 
i  Od'ic  (I-5d'Tk),  a.  [Cf.  F.  iodique .  See  iodine.]  Pert, 
to,  caused  by,  or  containing,  iodine;  specif.,  Chem.,  de¬ 
noting  those  compounds  in  which  it  lias  a  valence  of  five, 
iodic  acid,  a  white  crystalline  oxidizing  solid,  HI03,  formed 
by  treating  iodine  with  strong  oxidizing  agents. 
l'O  dlde  (i'S-did ;  -did  ;  184),  n.  Also -did.  Chem.  A  com¬ 
pound  of  iodine  with  another  element  or  radical  ;  a  salt  or 
ester  of  hydriodic  acid  ;  as,  potassium  iodide  ;  ethyl  iodide. 
1'0-dlne  (I'o-dTn;  -din;  -den;  184),  n.  Also  -din.  [F.  iode 
iodine  (fr.  Gr.  iwSr violetlike;  ion  a  violet  -f  elSo s  form) 
+  E.  chlorine.  The  name  was  given  from  its  violet 
vapor.  See  violet,  idtd.]  Chem.  A  nonmetallic  element 
of  the  halogen  group,  isolated  as  a  shining,  blackish  gray, 
crystalline  solid  of  peculiar  chlorinelike  odor.  Sp.  gr. ,  4.95 ; 
symbol,  /;  at.  wt.,  126.92.  Iodine  is  always  found  com¬ 
bined,  as  in  the. iodides,  which  occur  widely  but  sparingly 
In  sea  water,  mineral  waters,  iodvrite,  the  thyroid  gland 
certain  plants,  etc.,  and  was  discovered  in  1811  by  Courtois. 
It  IS  prepared  from  kelp  (ashes  of  seaweeds)  and  from 
crude  Chile  saltpeter.  It  melts  at  114°  C.  and  boils  at  184°. 
It  dissolves  with  much  difficulty  in  water,  but  easily  in 
chloroform,  carbon  disulphide,  or  alcohol.  Iodine  vapor, 
as  ordinarily  seen,  is  reddish  violet ;  its  molecular  formula 
is  1;,  at  700  ,  1  at  1700°.  The  free  element,  even  in  very  mi¬ 
nute  quantities,  colors  starch  blue.  Chemically  it  resem¬ 
bles  chlorine  and  bromine,  but  is  less  active,  todine  and 
its  compounds  are  largely  used  in  medicine  (as  in  lini¬ 
ments,  antisyphiliticsj  etc.),  in  photography,  in  the  man¬ 
ufacture  of  dyes,  and  in  iodometry. 

iodine  value.  Anal.  Chem.  A  value  obtained  in  the  analy¬ 
sis  of  oils,  fats,  etc.,  being  the  number  of  centigrams  of 
iodine  absorbed  by  one  gram  of  the  substance.  It  is  a 
measure  of  the  proportion  of  unsaturated  compounds  pres¬ 
ent,  and  is,  approximately,  for  linseed  oil,  158;  cottonseed 
oil,  106 ;  olive  oil,  83  ;  lard,  59  ;  tallow,  40 ;  coconut  oil,  9. 
iodine  yellow.  A  brilliant  yellow  pigment  consisting  of 
lead  iodide. 

i'O  dism  (I'6-dTz’m),  n.  Med.  A  morbid  state  produced  by 
the  use  of  iodine  and  its  compounds,  and  characterized 
by  palpitation,  depression,  and  general  emaciation,  with  a 
pustular  eruption  upon  the  skin. 
i'O-dize  (i'o-diz),  v.  t.  ;  i'o-dized  (-dizd) ;  i'o-diz'ing  (-diz'- 
Tng).  To  treat  or  impregnate  with  iodine  or  an  iodide  ;  as, 
to  iodize  a  plate  for  photography.  —  i'o-diz  er  (-er),  n. 
i'O-do-  (I'o-do-),  iod-.  Chem.  A  combining  form  indicating 
iodine  as  an  ingredient ;  as,  iWoform.  See  chloro-. 

1'O-dO  ben'zene  (-bSn'zen  ;  -b8n-zen'),  n.  \_iodo-  -\-  benzene. ] 
Org.  Chem.  a  A  colorless  oil,  C0H0I,  derived  from  ben¬ 
zene  by  the  replacement  of  one  hydrogen  atom  by  iodine  ; 
—  called  also  phenyl  iodide,  b  Iodoxybenzene. 
i'o-do-cre'sol  (-kre'sol ;  -s51),  n.  [iodo-  -}-  cresol. ]  Org. 
Chem.  Any  of  several  isomeric  iodine  derivatives  of  the 
cresols,  CflH3I(CH3)OH,  esp.  one,  an  odorless  amorphous 
powder,  used  in  medicine  as  a  substitute  for  iodoform. 

1  O-dO-der'ma  (-dfir'md),  n.  [NL.  ;  iodo-  -f-  derma.']  Med. 
Any  affection  of  the  skin  due  to  iodine  or  its  preparations, 
i-o'do-form  (i-o'do-f6rm  ;  I-5d'o- ;  277),  n.  [ iodo -  -f-  formyl. 
Cf.  chloroform.]  Chem.  A  yellow,  crystalline,  volatile 
substance,  CHI3,  having  a  pungent,  unpleasant  odor  and 
sweetish  taste,  and  analogous  to  chloroform.  It  is  used  as 
a  healing  and  antiseptic  dressing  for  wounds  and  sores, 
l-o'do-form-ize'  (-iz/),  v.  t.  ;  -ized  (-izd) ;  -iz'ing  (dz^ng). 
Med.  To  treat  or  impregnate  with  iodoform. 
i-0  do-ior'mo  gen  (-f6r'm6-j£n  ;  I-5d'o-),  n.  [ iodoform  -f- 
-gen.]  Pharm.  A  light  powder  used  as  a  substitute  for 
iodoform.  It  is  a  compound  of  iodoform  and  albumin. 
l'O-dol  (i'o-dol ;  -d51),  n.  [ iodo -  4"  pyrro/.]  Chem.  A 
crystallized  substance  of  the  composition  C4I4NH,  tech¬ 
nically  tetra- iodo- pyrrol,  used  like  iodoform. 
l'O  dom'e-try  (i'o-d5m'e-trT),  n.  [iodo-  -\--metry.]  Anal. 
Chem.  The  volumetric  determination  of  iodine  ;  also,  the 
art  or  process  of  making  quantitative  determinations  by 
the  use  of  a  standard  solution  of  iodine,  or  by  the  libera¬ 
tion  of  iodine  from  an  iodide.  — io-do-met'rio  (-do-mgt'- 
rTk),  i  o-do  met'rl  cal  (-rl-kal),  a. 
l'O-do'ni-um  (I'o-do'm-i/m),  n.  [iodine  -f-  ammowmwi.] 
Org.  Chem.  A  hypothetical  univalent  radical  composed  of 
iodiue  and  hydrogen,  IH2,  which  is  known  in  the  form  of 
certain  derivatives  as  a  strong  base  former  ;  as,  diphenyl 
iodonium  hydroxide,  I(CfiH-,).2OH. 

I  o  do  so  ben'zene  (I'6-do'so-bSn'zen  ;  -bSn-zen'),  ??.  [See 
iodine;  benzene.]  Org.  Chem.  An  amorphous  explosive 
solid  of  basic  character,  C(5H5IO,  formed  by  treating  iodo- 
benzene,  C0H5I,  with  chlorine  and  shaking  the  resulting 
addition  product,  C0H5IC12,  with  a  caustic  alkali. 

I  o  do  ther'a-py  (i'6-do-thSr'd-pT),  n.  [iodo-  -f-  therapy.] 
Med.  Treatment  with  iodine  or  its  compounds. 
1'0-do-thy'rin  (-thl'rTn),  n.  [iodo-  -f-  thyro-  -f-  -m.l 
Physiol.  Chem.  An  amorphous  brown  substance  obtained 
from  the  thyroid  gland,  containing  9-10  percent  of  iodine. 
It  is  a  very  stable  compound,  and  is  believed  by  some  to 
be  the  active  principle  in  thyroid  extracts  and  in  the  thy¬ 
roid  secretion.  It  was  originally  called  thyroiodin. 
i'O-dous  (I'6-dfts),  a.  Chem.  Pertaining  to,  or  containing, 
iodine  ;  as,  iodous  acid  (a  hypothetical  .acid,  HI02,  analo¬ 
gous  to  chlorous  acid). 


i  o-dox  y  ben'zene  (i'o-dSk'sT-bSn'zen ;  -b£n-zen'),  n. 
[iodo-  -f-  oxybenzene.]  Org.  Chem.  A  solid  compound, 
Cr,Hr,I02,  obtained  by  gentle  oxidation  of  iodosobenzene. 
It  explodes  when  heated.  Called  also  iodobenzene. 
i-od'y-rite  (i-5d'T-rit),  n.  [Contr.  of  iod&Tgyrite.]  Min. 
Native  silver  iodide,  Agl,  a  yellowish  or  greenish  hexagonal 
mineral,  usually  occurring  in  thin  plates.  Sp.  gr.,  5. 6-5. 7. 
i'O-lite  (i'6-llt),  n.  [Gr.  lov  a  violet  -f-  -lite.]  Min.  An 
orthorhombic  mineral  of  various  shades  of  blue,  with  vit¬ 
reous  luster  and  strong  dichroisin.  It  is  a  silicate  of  alu¬ 
minium,  iron,  and  magnesium,  easily  altered  by  exposure. 

H. ,  7. -7.5.  Sp.  gr., 2.60-2.66. 

Io  moth.  (See  Io.]  A  large  and  handsome  American  moth 
(Automeris  io ),  hav¬ 
ing  a  large  spot  on 
each  hind  wing,  re¬ 
sembling  the  spots 
on  the  tail  of  a  pea¬ 
cock.  The  larva  is 
covered  with  fasci¬ 
cles  of  spines,  which 
sting  like  nettles, 
i'on  (I'5n),  n.  [Gr. 

I6u,  neut.  of  icin',  p. 
pr.  of  ieuai  to  go.] 

I.  One  of  the  sub¬ 

stances  which  ap¬ 
pear  at  the  respec¬ 
tive  poles  when  a 
body  is  subjected 
to  electrolysis,  that  Io  Moth,  Female  and  Larva. 

one  appearing  at  the  anode  being  called  the  anion ,  the 
other  the  cation.  Faraday. 

2.  One  of  the  electrified  particles  into  which,  according 
to  the  electrolytic  dissociation  theory,  the  molecules  of 


electrolytes  are  divided  by  water  and  other  solvents.  An 
ion  consists  of  one  or  more  atoms  and  carries  a  unit  charge 
of  electricity,  3.4  x  10_1"  electrostatic  units  (see  electron), 
or  a  multiple  of  this.  Those  which  are  positively  electri¬ 
fied  (livd  rogen  and  the  metals)  are  called  cations  ;  negative 
ions  (hydroxyl  and  acidic  atoms  or  groups)  are  called 
anions.  Thus,  hydrochloric  acid  (HC1)  dissociates,  in 
aqueous  solution,  into  the  hydrogen  ion,  H+,  and  the 
chlorine  ion.  Cl-;  ferric  nitrate,  Fe(NCM.s,  yields  the  fer¬ 
ric  ioiij  Fe-H-*,  and  nitrate  ions,  NO*-,  NO.^-,  NO;!~.  When 
a  solution  containing  ions  is  made  part  of  an  electric  cir¬ 
cuit,  the  cations  move  toward  the  cathode,  the  anions 
toward  the  anode.  .This  movement  is  called  migration, 
and  the  velocity  of  it  differs  for  different  kinds  of  ions. 
If  the  electromotive  force  is  sufficient,  electrolysis  ensues : 
cations  give  up  their  charge  at  the  cathode  and  separate  in 
metallic  form  or  decompose  water,  forming  hydrogen  and 
alkali ;  similarly,  at  the  anode  the  element  of  the  anion 
separates,  or  the  metal  of  the  anode  is  dissolved,  or  de¬ 
composition  occurs. 

3.  One  of  the  small  electrified  particles  into  which  the  mol¬ 
ecules  of  a  substance  are  broken  up  under  the  action  of  the 
electric  current,  of  ultraviolet  ana  certain  other  rays,  and 
of  high  temperatures.  To  the  properties  and  behavior  of 
ions  the  phenomena  of  the  electric  discharge  through  rare¬ 
fied  gases  and  many  other  important  effects  are  ascribed. 
At  low  pressures  the  negative  ions  appear  to  be  electrons ; 
the  positive  ions,  atoms  minus  an  electron.  At  ordinary 
pressures  each  ion  seems  to  include  also  a  number  of  at¬ 
tached  molecules.  See  electron.  Ions  may  be  formed  in 
a  gas  in  various  ways.  See  ionize. 

I'on  (i'bn),  n.  [L.,  fr.  Gr.  'Iuu/.]  Gr.  Myth.  The  hero  of 
Euripides's  play  of  the  same  name.  He  is  the  son,  by 
Apollo,  of  Creusa,  a  daughter  of  Ereclitheus,  and  Ins 
mother  exposes  him  to  avoid  discovery  by  Xuthus,  her 
husband.  Apollo  saves  the  child  and  makes  him  a  Delphic 
priest.  When  Xuthus  and  Creusa  consult  the  oracle  in 
regard  to  an  heir,  which  has  been  denied  them,  they  are 
told  to  adopt  the  first  youth  to  meet  them.  This  is  Ion. 

-ion.  [L.  -io,  -ionis :  cf .  F.  -ion.]  A  noun  suffix  denoting  act, 
process ,  result  of  an  act  or  a  process ,  thing  acted  upon ,  state, 
or  condition ;  as,  construct/^?!,  act  or  process  of  construct¬ 
ing,  a  thing  constructed  ;  dominion,  territory  ruled  over  ; 
subjection,  state  of  being  subject;  dejection.  See  -ation. 

I  o'ni-an  (i-o'nT-on),  a.  [L.  lonius.  See  Ionic.]  Of  or 
pert,  to  Ionia  or  the  Ionians ;  Ionic.  —  Ionian  mode.  See 
mode,  1  a  (2).  —  I.  philosophy  or  school.  See  Ionic  school. 

I-O'ni  an,  n.  One  of  the  people  of  Ionia;  esp.,  one  of  the 
Greek  people  of  the  Ionian  migration  (see  Greek,  n.,  1)  or 
their  descendants,  who  settled  Chios,  Samos,  the  Cyclades, 
and  parts  of  the  Lydian  and  Carian  coasts  of  Asia  Minor. 
To  the  Ionians  was  due  the  earliest  literary  and  philosoph¬ 
ical  development  among  the  Greeks  (see  Greek,  n .,  5; 
Ionic  school),  and  advance  in  the  arts  and  in  trade.  The 
Ionian  cities  lost  their  independence  as  early  as  the  6th 
century  b.  c.,  however,  and  became 
inconspicuous. 

i  on'ic  (i-5n'ik),  a.  [ion-\--ic.]  Of 
or  pertaining  to  ions. 

I  on'ic  (I-5n'Tk),  a.  [L.  Jonicvs, 

Gr.  ’Ium'iko?.]  1.  Of  or  pertain¬ 
ing  to  Ionia  or  the  Ionians. 

2  Arch.  Of,  pertaining  to,  or 
designating,  the  Ionic  order  of 
architecture,  one  of  the  three 
Greek  orders,  or  a  modified  form 
of  it  adopted  by  the  Romans,  dis¬ 
tinguished  esp.  by  the  spiral  volutes 
of  its  capital.  See  capital,  order. 

3.  Gr.  A*  Lai.  Pros,  a  Designating  a  kind  of  foot, 


Greek  Ionic  Capital.  1 
Volute  ;  ‘JListel  ;  3  Bal¬ 
uster  or  Bolster:  4  Neck¬ 
ing  ;  5  Shaft  ;  6  Abacus; 
7  Anthemion  Band. 


See 


Ionic,  n.  1)  Consisting  of,  or  pertaining  to,  such  feet ;  as, 
Ionic  meter. 

Ionic  dialect.  See  Greek,  ??.,  5.  —  I.,  or  Ionian,  mode.  Music. 
a  The  Greek  hypophrygian  mode,  b  The  13th  ecclesias¬ 
tical  mode.  See  mode,  1  a,  b,  C,  Ar  d.— I.  school,  the  earliest 
school  of  Greek  philosophers,  in  which  are  commonly  in¬ 
cluded  Thales,  Anaximander,  and  Anaximenes  of  Miletus, 
and  Heraclitus  of  Ephesus.  The  philosophy  of  the  Ionics, 
or  Ionians,  consisted  chiefly  in  an  inquiry  after  a  first  prin¬ 
ciple  or  element,  regarded  as  hylozoistic  or  animate,  out  of 
which  the  physical  world  is  constructed.  Thales  held  this 
element  to  be  water ;  Anaximander,  the  boundless  or  in¬ 
finite;  Anaximenes,  air ;  Heraclitus,  fire.  See  Anaximan- 
DRIAN,  HERACLITEANISM. 

I-on'ic  (i-5n'Tk),  n.  1.  Pros,  a  A  foot  consisting  of  four 
syllables:  either  two  long  and  two  short  (--Ww),  called 
the  Ion  ic  a  majore  or  greater  Ionic ;  or  two  short  and  two 
long  (w  «  -  -),  called  the  Ionic  a  minore  or  smaller  Ionic. 
b  A  verse  or  meter  composed  or  consisting  of  Ionic  feet. 

2.  The  Ionic  dialect.  See  Greek,  n.,  5  a. 

3.  [often  l.  c.]  Print.  A  kind  of  heavy-faced  type. 

This  line  is  in  6-point  Ionic. 

I  on'i  cism  (i-Sn'T-sTz’m),  n.  An  Ionic  feature;  an  idiom 
or  expression  peculiar  to  the  Ionic  dialect. 

I  on'i  cize  (-siz),  v.  t.  <£*  i. ;  -cized  (-sizd) ;  -ciz'ing  (-siz'- 
Tng).  To  make  Ionic  ;  to  use  the  Ionic  dialect.  —  I-on'i- 
ci-za'tion  (-sT-za'shftn  ;  -si-za'slmn),  n. 
i'on-iz  a  ble  (I'Sn-iz'd-b’l),  a.  Capable  of  being  ionized, 
i  on  i  za'tion  (-I-za'shihi ;  -i-za/shwn),  n.  Act  or  process 
of  ionizing,  or  state  of  being  ionized, 
i'on-ize  (i'tfn-iz),  v.  t. ;  -ized  (-izd)  ;  -iz'ing  (-iz/Tng). 
[ion  -j-  -ize.]  Physics  &  Chem.  To  separate  or  convert 
(partially  or  wholly)  into  ions  ;  to  dissociate.  A  gas  is 
said  to  be  ionized  when  it  is  rendered  an  electric  conductor 
owing,  as  is  believed,  to  the  formation  of  comparatively 
fewr  ions,  as  by  action  of  ultraviolet  light,  Rontgen  rays, 
or  radioactive  substances.  —  i'on  iz  er  (-iz'Sr),  n. 
i'O-none  (i'6-non),  n.  [Gr.  iou  a  violet  -one.]  An  arti¬ 
ficial  oil  of  characteristic  violet  odor,  extensively  used 
in  the  preparation  of  violet  perfumes.  It  is  marketed 
as  a  ten  per  cent  solution  in  alcohol.  Chemically,  ionone 
is  a  mixture  of  two*ieomeric  cyclic  ketones,  C13H20O,  called 
respectively  a-lonone  and  /3-ionone.  It  is  made  indirectly 
fromcitral  and  acetone,  the  intermediate  product  being  a 
noncyclic  oily  ketone,  C13H20O,  called  pseudo-ionone. 
i'o-qua  (I'o-kwa),  n.  [From  North  American  Indian  hy- 
kwa,  hyakwa.]  The  shell  of  a  large  scaphopod  ( Dentalium 
indianorum),  formerly  used  as  shell  money,  and  for  orna¬ 
ments,  by  the  Indians  of  the  west  coast  of  North  America, 
-ior.  A  suffix  representing  the  Latin  comparative  ending 
-ior,  sometimes  in  words  coming  through  French  or  Span¬ 
ish  ;  as,  junior,  senior,  superior,  infer/or,  seign/or  (OF. 
seignor ) ;  signior  (It.  signor  or  Sp.  senor). 

I-O'ta  (I-o'ta),  n.  [L.,  fr.  Gr.  twra.  See  jot.]  1.  The 
ninth  (and  smallest)  letter,  I,  i,  of  the  Greek  alphabet,  cor¬ 
responding  to  the  English  I,  i. 

2.  A  very  small  quantity  or  degree  ;  a  jot ;  a  particle. 

They  never  depart  an  iota  from  the  authentic  formulae  of  tyr¬ 
anny  and  usurpation.  Burke. 

iota  subscript,  Gr.  Gram.,  a  small  iota  written  beneath  a 
preceding  vowel,  as  a,  g,  a>,  —  done  when  iota  is  silent. 
1-O'ta  cism  (-sTz’m),;i.  [Gr.  iwraKiogo;  a  laying  too  much 
stress  upon  the  iota  (t) :  cf.  F.  iotacisme .  See  iota.]  Ex¬ 
cessive  use  of  the  letter  iota  or  I,  or  a  too  frequent  repeti¬ 
tion  of  its  sound;  specif.,  the  substitution,  as  in  modern 
Greek,  of  the  sound  of  iota  (Eng.  e  in  be)  in  speaking  words 
written  with  other  vowels  or  diphthongs,  17,  v,  ei,  01,  etc. 
Cf.  itacism.  —  i-o'ta-cist  (-sist),  71. 
i'O-tize  (I'o-tlz),  v.  t.  ;  -tized  (-tizd)  ;  -tiz'ing  (-tiz/ing). 
[Gr.  Iwrifeiu  to  write  with  an  iota.]  Phon.  To  pronounce 
with  a  preceding  sound  of  I  or  ?/;  to  blend  the  sound  of 
or  y  with  ;  as  in  Eng.  u  (use,  amuse)  =  yoo  or  Too.  W. 
D.  Whitney.  —  i-o'ti-za'tion  (i-o'ti-za'shwn),  n. 

But  the  ending  -ture  forms  a  general  exception,  always  ad¬ 
mitting  the  wtizdtion.  W.  I).  Whitney 

I  0  U  (I  6  u).  [I  owe  you.]  Com.  &■  Law.  A  paper  having  on 
it  the  letters  IOU,  with  a  sum  named,  and  duly  signed  as 
an  acknow  ledgment  of  debt.  It  does  not  amount  to  a  prom¬ 
issory  note  unless  it  contains  words  importing  a  promise 
to  pay.  It  is  evidence  of  an  account  stated. 

I'O  wa  (1'0-wd),  71.  1.  An  Indian  of  a  Siouan  tribe  for¬ 

merly  dw  elling  in  Minnesota  and  Iowa,  but  now  in  Kansas 
and  Oklahoma. 

2.  One  of  the  States  of  the  United  States. 

Iowa  crab  or  crab  apple.  A  w'ild  crab  apple  (Malus  ioensis) 
of  the  western  United  States,  with  fragrant  pink  flowers 
and  very  acid  fruit. 

I'o-wan  (I'o-w&n),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  Iowa,  or  certain 
geological  formations  found  there.  —  n.  Geol.  The  Iowan 
formation  or  epoch.  See  glacial  period. 
ip'e-cac  (tp'e-kXk),  or,  technically,  ip'e-cac'u  an'ha  (Yp/- 
e-k&k/u-&n'd),  n.  [Pg.  ipecacuanha  (cf.  Sp.  ipecacuana) ; 
fr.  Braz.  ipe-kaa-guena,  prop.,  a  creeping  plant  that  causes 
vomiting.]  1.  A  tropical  South  American  creeping  plant 
( Uragoga  ipecacuanha)  with  drooping  heads  of  flowers. 

2.  Pharm.  a  The  root  of  this  plant,  or  a  tincture  or  ex¬ 
tract  of  it,  largely  employed  in  medicine  as  an  emetic.  It 
acts  sometimes  as  a  purgative,  b  The  root  of  any  of 
several  other  plants  similarly  used,  as  :  Peruvian  ipecac 
( Psychotria  emetica) ;  bastard  ipecac  ( Asclepias  curassa- 
vica)  ;  white  ipecac  ( Calceolaria  ipecacuanha). 
Iph'i-gO-ni'a  (lf'Y-je-ni'd),  n.  [L.,  fr.  Gr,  TtfuyeVeia.] 


i'od-(!'5d-).  Chem.  See  jodo-. 
i/o-dar'gy-rite(r6-diir'jT-rTt),?i. 
I  iodo-  +  argy  rite .]  Iodyrite. 
lode.;/.  [F.]  Iodine;  iodide.  Ohs. 
i  od-hy'drate  (VOd-hT'drat),  n.. 
Pod  hy'dric  (-drTk),  a.  Chem. 

=  II  YDRIODATE,  HYDRIODIC- 

Pod  hy' dr  in  (-drln),  n.  [iodo- 
+  chlor////driw.]  Chem.  One  of 
a  series  of  compounds  contain¬ 
ing  iodine  and  analogous  to  the 
chlorhydrins. 

i'o-did-at  ed  (T'fi-dTd-aPcd;  T'lj- 
dtd-),  a.  [iodide  +  -ate.]  Photog. 
Treated  with  an  iodide,  esp. 
silver  iodide. 

i'o-did-i  on  (T'd-dYd-T'bn),  n. 
Chem.  Iodine  as  a  univalent 
anion,  I-.  [-ferous  ;  IODO-.I 
i'o-dif'er-ouaf-dYf'Pr-us)^.  See| 
Po-dim'e-try  (-dYm'tf-trY),  n.  = 

IODOM  ETRY. 

iodine  absorption.  Anal.  Chem. 
See  IODINE  VALUE, 
iodine  green.  See  dye. 


iodine  number.  =  iodine  value. 
iodine  scarlet.  A  pigment.  See 
M  KRCURIC  IODIDE.  "  [TIOI  E 1  | 
iodine  violet.  =  Hofmann’s| 
i'o-dite,  n.  Min.  =  iodyrite. 
Po-do  bro'mite.  n.  [iodo-  -f 
bromide.]  Min.  A  yellow  or 
greenish  isometric  mineral  com¬ 
posed  of  chloride,  bromide,  and 
iodide  of  silver.  Sp.  gr.,  5.71. 
i'o-do-crol  (I'ft-dr>-krol  ;  -kr5l), 
v.  [iodo-+  carvacroL]  Pharm. 
=  CARVACROL  iodide. 
i  o-do-eth'ane.  [iodo-  -(-  eth¬ 
ane.)  Chem.  Ethyl  iodide, 
i-o'do-form-ism  (-Yz’m),  n.  Med. 
The  condition  produced  by  the 
excessive  use  of  iodoform. 
Po-do-hy'drate,  n.  [iodo-  +  hy¬ 
drate.]  (diem.  =  H  YDRIODATE. 
—  i  o-do  hy'dric,  a. 

Po-do  meth'ane,  n.  [iodo-  + 
methane.)  Chem.  Any  iodine 
substitution  product  of  meth¬ 
ane  ;  specif.,  methyl  iodide. 


Po-do-phil'i-a  (FO-dfr-fYl'Y-a),  n. 

[NL.  ;  iodo-  4-  -phil.)  Med.  An 
iodine  reaction  in  the  leucocytes 
of  severe  septic  conditions. 
Po-do-spon'gin,  n.  [iodo-  + 
spon gin.)  ('hem.  A  proteid  sub¬ 
stance  containing  iodine,  isolat¬ 
ed  from  marine  sponges.  [Obs.i 
i-od'u-ret(T-5d'(W«?t),/f.  Iodide.  I 
i  od'u-ret  ed,  -ret  ted,  a.  Com¬ 
bined  ortreatedwith  iodine.  Ohs. 
I.  0.  F.  Abbr  independent  Or¬ 
der  of  Forest 

I.O.G.T.  Af  :  i  .  Vnt  Or¬ 
der  of  Goo«  i  plan  Qb*.  | 

i-oluhned 
I.  0.  M. 

I-o'nelT 

I'one  fjr  ma'tion  (Vi  n )  r'rom 
lone,  vil '.ime,  C.:i!>l'orni*»  to  ol.  | 
Ah 
Cali 

Io' 

a  ninor  Cadd  >an  tribe  orig. 
om  fht-  Br&zo  i 


afterwards  on  the  Wichita  Res¬ 
ervation,  Oklahoma, 
i-on'i-cal,  a.  Areh.  Ionic.  Obs. 
I  o-nid'i-um  (I'C-nYd'Y-tim),  n. 
[NL.  Cf.  IODINE.]  Syn.  of  Cal¬ 
ceolaria,  la.  ‘  [CISM. I 
I'on  ism(I'on-Yz’m), n.  =1oni-| 
I'on  ist. //.  A  user  of  Ionicisms- 
i-o'ni-um  (T-6'nY-um),  n.  Chem. 
A  radioactive  element  of  the 
uranium  series,  discovered  by 
B.  B.  Boltwood  in  1907.  See 

URANIUM. 

I'on  ize  (I'0n-Tz),  v.  t.  Sr  i.  [Gr. 
’hoi’i^eLu.)  =  Ionicize.— Fon-i- 
za'tion  (-Y-za'sh/Tn  :  -T-za'-),  n. 
''o-gen  (T-bn'fi-jen),  n.  [ion 
yen.)  Phys.  Chem.  Anv  sub- 
f ranee  yielding  ions  by  electro- 
'  c  dissociation.  Alex.  Smith. 
I  i-nor'nis  ^  (T  C-ndr'nYs),  n. 

v'L.  ;  Gr.  “iou  a  violet  (taken 
for  purple)  -f  oou o*  bird.]  Zobl. 
The  genus  including  the  Ameri¬ 
can  purple  gallinule. 


I.  0.  0.  F.  Abbr.  Independent 

Order  of  Odd  Fellows, 
i-opened.  Obs.  p.  p.  of  open. 
iopon.  iopoun  +  jupon. 
i-op'ter  ous  (T-8  p't  e  r-u  s),  a. 
[Gr.  lov  a  violet  +  -pterouS.) 
Zool.  Having  violet-colored 
wings  ;  —  said  of  certain  insects. 
I  0.  R  Abbr.  Independent  Or¬ 
der  ol  Rechabites. 

I.  0.  R  M.  Abbr.  Improved 
Order  of  Red  Men. 

I  o-ske'ha  (e'0-ska'ha),  n.  See 
Ataentsic. 

I  0.  S.  M.  Abbr.  Independent 
Order  of  the  Sons  of  Malta, 
i-o  ta-cis'mv8  (T-o'td-sYz'mws), 
ii.  [L.l  Iotacism. 
i  o-te'ri-um  (T/n-te'rY-tIm),  n.; 
L.  pi.  -RiA.^  [NL.  ;  Gr.  to?  poi-. 
son  +  T'  P‘  lv  to  pierce.]  Zobl.  A 
poison  gland,  as  of  an  insect, 
i.  p  Abbr.  Installment  paid  ; 
—  said  of  stocks. 

I.  P.  Abbr.  Improvement  pur¬ 


chase,  Australia ;  intermediate 
pressure  (cylinder), 
i-paid'.  Obs.  p.  p.  of  pay. 
i-paised.  Obs.  p.  p.  of  pease, 
pacify.  [ceive.I 

i-parceived.  Obs.  p.  p.  of  per-| 
I  P  D.  Abbr.  In  prssentia  Do- 
minorum  (L.,  in  the  presence  of 
the  Lords  (of  Session)), 
ipecac  spurge.  A  spurge  of  the 
eastern  United  States  (Euphor¬ 
bia  ipecacuanhas).  Its  root  is 
emetic  and  purgative, 
ip  e-cac  u-an'hic  (Yp'P-kftk^- 
&n'lk),  a.  Of  or  pert,  to  ipe¬ 
cacuanha;  as,  ipecacuanhic  acid, 
CuHjwO;,  a  glucoside  found  in 
the  root  of  this  plant, 
i-peint.  Obs.  p.  p.  of  paint. 
i-pelured.  a.  [f-  +  F.  pelure 
fur.]  Furred.  Obs. 
i-pend',  v.  t.  To  pen  in.  Obs. 
i-pent'.  Obs.  p.  p.  of  pen. 

Iph  e-de'iah  (Yf'S-de'yd  ;  -dl'- 
d).  Bib. 


food,  oot,  oil ;  chair  ;  go  ;  sing,  ii)k  ;  then,  thin  ;  naturr  verdure  -50, ;  k  =  ch*in  G.  ich,  ach  (144) ;  boN ;  yet ;  zh  — :  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Guide. 
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IRIS 


1.  Gr.  Myth.  A  daughter  of  Agamemnon  and  Clytemnes- 
tra.  She  was  offered  by  her  father  as  a  sacrifice  to  Arte¬ 
mis,  either  to  appease  the  goddess,  who  had  been  angered 
by  the  killing  of  a  sacred  hind  and  had  becalmed  the  fleet 
at  Aulis,  or  to  keep  a  vow.  In  Euripides’s  version,  the 
goddess  snatched  her  from  the  altar  and  carried  her  to 
Tauris,  making  her  a  priestess.  See  Oresteia,  Artemis. 

2.  Zool.  A  genus  of  tropical  lamellibranchs  closely  related 
to,  and  often  considered  a  subgenus  of,  Donax  (which  see). 

i'pil  (e'pel),  n.  [Sp.,  fr.  Tag.]  An  important  fabaceous 
timber  tree  ( Intsia  bijuga ),  native  of  the  islands  of  the 
Pacific.  Its  dark  wood  is  very  hard  and  is  much  used,  but 
is  not  durable  when  exposed  to  moisture. 

Ip'nops  (Tp'nSps),  n.  [NL.;  Gr.  im/os  lantern  -f-  o//  eye.] 
Zool.  A  genus  of  deep-sea  fishes  consisting  of  a  single 
small  slender  black  species  (I.  murrayi).  It  has  on  the  top 
of  the  head  two  large  luminous  areas  which  are  regarded  as 
formed  by  the  modification  of  the  eyes, 
rpo  moe'a  (i'po-me'd),  n.  [NL. ;  Gr.  tv//,  17769,  a  kind  of 
worm  oju.0109  like.]  Bot.  A  very  large  genus  of  convol- 
vulaceous  plants,  having  showy  flowers  with  a  campanulate 
or  funnelform  corolla  and  capitate  stigma.  The  species 
are  widely  distributed,  though  most  abundant  in  tropical 
America.  They  are  twining  vines,  erect  herbs,  or  rarely 
shrubs  or  trees.  Many  are  cultivated  for  ornament,  esp. 
/.  purpurea ,  the  common  morning-glory,  and  /.  setosa ,  the 
Brazilian  morning-glory.  Several  yield  purgative  drugs. 
See  also  Batatas,  Exogonium,  Quamoclit,  and  Calonyc- 
tion,  formerly  included  in  Ipomoea.  Also  [/.  c. J,  a  plant 
or  flow’er  of  this  genus. 

II  ip  'se  itp'se),  pron.  [L.]  He  ;  himself  ;  his  real  self. 
j|  iP'se  dix'it  (dlk'slt) ;  occasional  pi.  ipse  dixits.  [L.l 
Lit.,  he  himself  has  said  (it) ;  hence,  an  assertion  supported 
by  the  mere  authority  of  some  speaker  but  not  proved  ;  a 
mere  dogma  ;  a  dictum. 

II  lp'SO  fac'to  (lp'so  fSk'to).  [L.]  By  the  fact  or  act  itself ; 
by,  or  as  the  result  of,  the  mere  act  or  fact. 

II  lP'SO  ju're  (joo're).  [L.]  By  the  law  itself ;  by  operation 
of  law. 

-ique  (-ek).  [F.]  A  suffix  equivalent  to  -ic;  as  in  anti^Mi0, 
critique,  sal  ique,  silique,  physique. 
ir-  (Tr-).  An  assimilated  form  of  in-. 
i'ra  cund  (i'rd-kiiud),  a.  [L.  iracundus ,  fr.  ira  anger.] 
Irascible  ;  choleric.  “  Iracund  people.”  Carlyle. 

1-ra'de  (e-ra'da),  n.  [Turk.,  fr.  Ar.  iradah  will,  desire.] 
A  decree  of  the  Sultan. 

I  ran'  (e'ran' ;  Eng.  i-r5n'),  n.  [Per.  Iran.  Cf.  Aryan.] 
The  native  name  of  Persia  ;  —  originally  applied  to  the  ter¬ 
ritory  as  far  east  as  the  Indus. 

I-ra'ni-an  (i-ra'nT-5n),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  Iran,  the 
Iranians,  or  their  speech. 

I-ra'ni  an,  n.  1.  A  native  of  Iran ;  specif.,  a  Caucasian 
of  Iranian  speech.  See  Persian,  n. 

2  A  branch  of  the  Indo-Iranian  subfamily  of  languages. 
See  Indo-European. 

I-ran'ic  (i-rXn'Tk),  a.  Iranian.  —  n.  =  Iranian,  n.,  2. 

I  ran'O-  (I-r5n'o-).  Combining  form  for  Iranian;  as  in 
/rano-Semite. 

i-ras  ci-bil'i  ty  (i-rSs'T-bil'T-tT  ;  T-rSs'-),  n.  [Cf.  F.  iras¬ 
cibility.]  Quality  or  state  of  being  irascible  ;  irascibleness, 
i-ras'ci-ble  (i-r5.s'T-b’l ;  T-r5s'-),  a.  [L.  irascibilis ,  fr. 
irasci  to  be  angry,  ira  anger  :  cf.  F.  irascible.  See  ire.] 

1.  Prone  to,  or  marked  by,  anger  ;  easily  provoked  or  in¬ 
flamed  to  anger  ;  choleric  ;  irritable  ;  as,  an  irascible  man  ; 
an  irascible  temper  or  mood. 

2.  Philos.  Designating,  or  pertaining  to,  that  part  of  the 
soul  which,  according  to  Plato  and  some  medieval  philoso¬ 
phers,  comprises  the  passionate  part  of  the  appetitive  or 
irrational  nature,  including  such  emotions  as  courage, 
fear,  pride,  anger,  etc. 

All  the  passions  [in  the  philosophy  of  Thomas  Aquinas]  be¬ 
long  to  the  sensitive  appetite,  and  are  divided  into  two  great 
classes,  passiones  concupiscibiles  and  passiones  irascibiles,  ac¬ 
cording  as  they  belong  to  the  concupiscible  appetite,  which  has 
for  object  the  good  or  evil  as  agreeable  or  repugnant  in  itself,  or 
to  the  irascible  appetite,  which  has  for  object  the  good  appre¬ 
hended  as  subject  to  some  circumstance  of  difficulty  or  danger. 

Wm  Turner. 


Syn.  —  Irritable,  peppery,  waspish,  hot,  fiery,  hasty,  hot- 
tempered,  quick-tempered,  splenetic,  peevish,  petulant, 
snappish,  captious,  cross,  incensed,  angry.  —  Irascible, 
irate,  choleric,  testy,  techy,  touchy.  One  is  irascible 
who  is  by  temperament  prone  to  anger  ;  one  is  irate  who 
is  at  the  moment  angry  or  incensed  ;  the  word  has  often 
a  half  humorous  connotation;  as,  “an  English  plebeian, 
.  .  .  coarse,  proud,  irascible,  imperious  ”  {Carlyle) ;  a  pep¬ 
pery  and  irascible  old  gentleman  ;  “  a  number  of  refractory 
children,  over  whom  Mr.  Spratt,  the  master  of  the  work- 
house,  exercised  an  irate  surveillance  ”  IQ.  Eliot)  ;  irate 
and  speechless.  One  is  choleric  who  is  fiery  or  hot-tem¬ 
pered  ;  as,  “  That  in  the  captain  ’s  but  a  choleric  word 
which  m  the  soldier  is  flat  blasphemy  ”  [Shak.) ;  “  An 
acrid  choleric  man  .  .  .  came  over  in  red  ire,  menacing 


Iph  i-me-di'a  (Yf'Y-mfc-dl'd),  w. 
[L.,  fr.  Gr.  ’I^u/xefieta.J  See 
Aloeus.  [delium.l 

i.  p.  i.  Ahbr.  In  partibus  infi-l 
i-piched,  i-picht.  Obs.  p.  p.  of 
pitch.  [lage.  | 

i-piled.  Obs.  p.  p.  of  pill,  pil- 1 
i-piled.  Obs.  p.  p.  of  pelt. 
i-plesed.  Obs.  p.  p.  of  please. 
i-plihte,  i-pluht.  Obs.  p.  p.  of 
PLIGHT.  [  POCRAS.  I 

Ip'o-craa,  ip'o-creaae.  -f  hip-| 
ipocrlsie.  ipocrite.  etc.  +  hypoc¬ 
risy,  hypo<  ri  1 1  .  etc. 

I  poka'o  (e'pfi-ka'C),  n.  An 
Igorrote  tribe.  See  Iookrote. 
i-pok're-phum,  n.  Corrupt,  sing. 
Ot  APOCRYPHA.  Obs. 

l'po-me'a  (T'pft-me'a:  Yp'fi-),  n. 
A  plant  of  the  genus  Ipomcea. 
i-pos'ta-cis.  hypostasis. 
ipotaine.  -]•  hippopotamus. 
ip'po  crasse.  hippocras. 
1-preised.  Obs.  p.  p.  of  praise. 
i-preoved,y>.p.  of  preve,  prove. 
Otx.  [primseine.I 

i-primseined.  Obs.  p.  p.  of  | 
ip  se-and'.u.  [et  per  se  and.  Oxf. 
E.  D.l  The  character  &.  Obs. 
ip  se-aix'it-ish,  a.  See  -isii. 
ip  se-dix'it-ism  (-Yz’m),  n.  Use 
of  ipse  dixits  :  dogmatic  asser¬ 
tion.  —  ip  ae-dix'it-ist,  n. 
ip-ae'i-ty  (Yp-se'Y-tY),  n.  [L. 
ipse  self-f  -ity.]  Self-identity  ; 
selfhood. 

j|  ip-sis'si-ma  ver'ba.  [L.]  The 
very  words,  or  language. 

II  ip'- sis 'si- mi  s  ver'bis.  [L.]  In 
the  very  words  or  language. 


Ips'wich  spar'row  (Yps'wYch). 
[From  Ipswich ,  Massachusetts.] 
A  sparrow  (Ammodramus  prin- 
ceps)  similar  to  the  savanna 
sparrow,  but  larger  and  paler. 
It  breeds  on  islands  on  the 
coast  of  Nova  Scotia,  and  mi¬ 
grates  south  along  the  Atlantic  ! 
coast  to  Georgia.  [DBR.j 

i-pudrid.  Obs.  p.  p.  of  pow-|  | 
i-pult'.  Obs.  p.  p.  of  PELT, 
i-pund'.  Obs.  p.  p.  of  pound, 
i.  q.  Ahbr.  Idem  quod, 
i-queme,  v.  t.  [AS.  geewtman.] 
To  please.  Obs.  —  a.  Pleas¬ 
ing.  Ob8. 

i-quethe,  v.  i.  [AS.  gecwe&an. 
Cf.  quoth.]  Speak;  agree.  Obs. 
ir.  her,  ire. 

Ir  (fir  ;  Yr).  Bib. 

It.  Ahbr.  Ireland  ;  Irish  :  [no 
period,  Ir]  iridium  ( Chem .). 

I.  R.  Abbr.  Internal  or  Inland 
Revenue. 

I'ra(T'rd).  Rib. 

I'ra  (T'rd),  n.  [Heb.  Ira.]  Lit., 
watchful  ;  —  masc.  prop.  name. 
I'ra  (e'ra),  n.  Babylon.  Sc  As- 
syr.  Myth .  A  god  of  war  and  pes¬ 
tilence,  who  is  the  hero  of  an 
epic  which  relates  disastrous 
and  cruel  attacks  upon  Babylon, 
Uruk,  and  other  cities  in  the  era 
preceding  the  unification  of  the 
Babylonian  empire  under  Ham¬ 
murabi;  — a  provisional  reading. 

'  i  ra  cun'di-ous.  a.  Iracund. Obs. 
-  i  ra-cun'di-ous  ly.  adv.  Obs. 
i  ra-cun'di-ty  (T'rd-khn'dY-tY), 

I  n.  Quality  or  st'ite  of  being  ira- 


the  innkeeper,  and  .  .  .  looking  abroad  with  that  sharp¬ 
ness  of  faculty  which  stirred  choler  gives  to  man  ’  [Car¬ 
lyle).  Testy  implies  peevish  or  petulant  irritability  ;  techy 
(now  more  frequently  touchy)  suggests  esp.  readiness  to 
flare  up  or  take  offense ;  as,  “  foolish  love  that,  like  a 
testy  babe,  will  scratch  the  nurse  ”  [Shak.) ;  “ 4  Drive  on, 
boys,’  cried  the  testy  old  gentleman:  ‘Don’t  waste  any 
more  time  with  that  old  idiot !  ’  ”  [Dickens) ; 44  [William  the 
Testy ]  was  a  brisk,  waspish  little  old  gentleman  ”  [Irving) ; 
“  He  is  techy  and  impatient  of  contradiction,  sore  with 
wounded  pride  ”  (Hazlitt) ;  “lam  not  touchy  under  criti¬ 
cism  ”  [Stevenson).  See  angry,  impatient. 
i  rate'  (I-rat' ;  I'rat ;  277),  a.  [L.  iratus ,  fr.  irasci  to  be  an¬ 
gry.  See  ire.]  Angry  ;  incensed ;  enraged. —  i-rate'ly,  adv. 

The  irate  colonel  .  .  .  stood  speechless.  Thackeray. 
Syn.  —  See  irascible. 

ire  (ir),  n.  [F.,  fr.  L.  mi.]  Anger  ;  wrath. 

Syn.  —  Wrath,  passion,  rage,  fury.  See  anger. 
ire'tul  (ir'fool),  a.  Full  of  ire  ;  angry  ;  wroth  ;  irascible  ; 
iracund  ;  passionate.  “  The  ireful  bastard  Orleans.”  Shak. 
—  ire'ful  ly,  adv.  —  ire'lul  ness,  n. 
i're-narch  (i're-nark),  n.  [L.  irenarcha ,  irenarches,  Gr. 
e\.pr)va.pxy)<;  ;  et pyvy  peace  -f-  dp\eu'  to  rule.]  Hist.  An 
officer  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  Roman  empire  having 
functions  corresponding  to  those  of  a  justice  of  the  peace. 
I  rene'  (i-ren'  ;  i-re'ne),  n.  [F.  Irene ,  or  L.  Irene ,  fr.  Gr. 
Eiprjvy.  fr.  etp^rrj  peace.]  1.  Fein,  prop.^name.  F. 
Irene  (e'rSn') ;  It.  Irene  (e-re'na) ;  G.  Irene  (e-ra'ne). 

2.  [pron.  i-re'ne).  Class.  Myth.  The  goddess  of  peace, 
daughter  of  Zeus  aud  Themis  and  one  of  the  Hours.  The 
Romans  called  her  Pax. 

3.  Astron.  See  asteroid,  Table. 

i-ren'ic  (I-rSn'Tk)  ( a.  [Gr.  ei'p^ptKo-*.]  Fitted  or  de- 
i-ren'i-cal  (-T-kal)  j  signed  to  promote  peace ;  pacific  ; 
conciliatory  ;  peaceful.  Bp.  Hall. 

Id  English  academic  circles  these  words  are  often 
pronounced  with  long  e ,  reflecting  the  Greek.  But  this  is 
contrary  to  English  analogy  and  the  best  authority, 
i  ren'i-con  (T-r5n'T-k5n  ;  i-re'nt- ;  277),  n.  [NL.]  A  proposi¬ 
tion  or  device  for  securing  peace,  especially  in  the  church, 
i  ren'ics  (I-r5n'Tks  ;  see  irenic,  note),  n.  Eccl.  That 
branch  of  theology  which  treats  of  the  methods  of  securing 
unity  among  Christians  or  harmony  and  union  among  the 
churches  ;  —  called  also  irenical  theology. 

I  re  Si'ne  (I're-si'ne),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  elpeauovq  a  wreath 
of  olivo  or  laurel  wound  round  with  wool;  —  from  the  woolly 
calyx.]  Bot.  A  genus  of  tropical  American  amaranthaceous 
herbs  having  opposite  leaves  and  small  spicate  or  panicu¬ 
late  scarious  flowers  with  a  5- parted  calyx,  and  filaments 
united  at  the  base.  Several  species  are  used  as  bedding 
plants  for  their  colored  foliage,  with  the  trade  name  achy- 
ranthes. 

rri-da'ce-se  (FrT-da'se-e),  n.  pi.  [NL.  See  iris.]  Bot. 
A  family  of  perennial  herbs  (order  Liliales),  containing 
about  60  genera  and  900  species  of  wide  distribution  ;  the 
iris  family.  They  have  equitant,  2-ranked  leaves  and  per¬ 
fect,  bracted,  often  showy  flowers,  with  a  6-parted  peri¬ 
anth  in  two  series,  the  ovary  inferior.  Many  genera,  as 
Iris,  Crocus,  Gladiolus,  etc.,  include  familiar  and  highly 
prized  garden  plants.  —  i  ri-da'ceous  (-slifts),  a. 
ir'i-dec'tome  (Tr'T-dSk'tom),  n.  Surg.  A  cutting  instru¬ 
ment  used  in  iridectomy. 

ir'i-dec'to-my  (-to-mT),  n.  [ irido -  +  -ectomy.']  Surg. 
Act  or  process  of  cutting  out  a  portion  of  the  iris  to  form 
an  artificial  pupil. 

ir  1  de  re'mi  a  (-de-re'niT-d),  n.  [NL.  ;  irido — \-  Gr.  eprj- 
pta  absence.]  Med.  Absence  of  the  iris, 
ir  i  des'cence  (-dSs'eus),  n.  [See  iridescent.]  The  rain¬ 
bowlike  play  of  interference  colors  exhibited  by  certain 
bodies.  Sometimes,  as  in  the  soap  bubble,  mother-of- 
pearl,  etc.,  the  colors  are  those  of  thin  films;  sometimes, 
as  in  the  plumage  of  certain  birds  and  in  some  insects,  the 
iridescence  is  due  to  the  diffraction  of  the  light  reflected 
from  closely  ribbed  or  corrugated  surfaces.  Iridescence 
is  readily  distinguished  from  the  ordinary  absorption 
colors  of  substances  by  its  shifting  character,  the  lines 
changing  with  the  point  of  view  or  the  variation  of  the 
angle  of  incidence  of  the  illumination. 

Ir  i  des'cent  (-£nt),  a.  [L.  iris,  iridis,  the  rainbow’  :  cf. 
F.  iridescent.)  Having  colors  like  the  rainbow;  exhibit¬ 
ing  iridescence  ;  nacreous  ;  prismatic  ;  as,  iridescent  glass. 
Syn. —  Opalescent.  —  Iridescent,  prismatic  are  here 
compared  in  their  fig.  uses.  Iridescent  connotes  a  soft 
play,  as  of  changing  shades  or  hues  ;  prismatic,  a  brilliant 
or  striking  variety,  as  of  bright  colors;  as,  “  The  whole 
texture  of  his  [Chaucer’s]  mind,  though  its  substance 
seem  plain  and  grave,  shows  itself  at  every  turn  iridescent 
with  poetic  feeling  like  shot  silk  ”  (Lowell)’, 44  His  [Dante’s] 
verse  .  .  .  now’  .  .  .  has  the  terseness  and  edge  of  steel, 
and  now  palpitates  with  iridescent  softness  like  the  breast 
of  a  dove  ”  (id.) ;  44  Jeremy  Taylor’s  style  is  prismatic.  It 
unfolds  the  colors  of  the  rainbow  ”  (Hazlitt) ;  44  If  his  ideas 
were  not  always  perspicuous,  they  often  came  forth  with 


somewhat  of  j)rismatic  brilliancy  ”  ( Landor )•  See  luster, 
transparent. 

i-rid'i-  (i-rid'T-).  Chem.  Combining  form  for  iridic,  a» 
indtbromide. 

i-rld'i-an  (I-rTd'T-«n),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  iris  of  the 
eye  ;  also,  resembling  the  rainbow, 
i  rid'ic  (-Tk),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  iris  of  the  eye. 
i  rid'ic,  a.  [/ricfin  -f  -ic.~\  Chem.  Noting  a  crystalline  acid, 
C0HnO3  CO._,H,  got  by  decomposition  of  iridin. 

1  rid'ic,  a.  Chem.  Of  or  pert,  to  iridium  ;  specif.,  designat¬ 
ing  those  compounds  of  iridium  in  which  it  is  quadrivalent 
or  the  element  when  quadrivalent ;  as,  iridic  acid,  the  hy¬ 
droxide  Ir(OH)4  considered  as  being  acid, 
i'ri-din  (I'rT-dTn  ;  Tr'i-),  n.  [NL.  Iris,  Iridis ,  Iris  (the  ge¬ 
nus)  -f-  -in.)  1.  Chem.  A  crystalline  glucoside,  C24H.,fi013, 
occurring  in  certain  species  of  Iris  aud  in  the  root  of  the 
violet. 

2.  Pharm.  An  oleoresin  obtained  from  Iris  versicolor, 
used  as  a  purgative  and  cholagogue. 
i-rid'i-O-  (i-nd'T-o-).  Combining  form  for  iridium  ;  as  in 

1  rid'i-o-plat'l-num.  an  alloy  of  iridium  and  platinum.  It  is 
harder  and  more  inert  than  platinum. 

i-rid'i-OUS  (I-rid'T -ms),  a.  Chein.  Of  or  pert,  to  iridium ; 
specif.,  designating  compounds  in  which  iridium  is  triva- 
lent  or  the  metal  when  trivalent ;  as,  iridious  acid,  the 
hydroxide  Ir(OH)3  considered  as  being  acid, 
i-rid'i  urn  (-fim),v<.  [NL.,  fr.  L.  iris,  iridis ,  the  rainbow. 
So  called  from  the  iridescence  of  some  of  its  solutions. 
See  iris.]  Chem.  A  rare  metallic  element,  of  the  same 
group  as  platinum,  which  it  much  resembles,  being  silver- 
white,  but  harder,  and  brittle,  and  insoluble  in  its  normal 
state  even  in  aqua  regia.  It  is  one  of  the  heaviest  sub¬ 
stances  known  (sp.  gr.,  21-22.4).  Symbol,  Ir;  at.  wt.,  193.1. 
Iridium  was  discovered  by  Tennant  in  1804.  It  usually  oc¬ 
curs  as  a  native  alloy  with  osmium  (i iridosmium ),  which 
may  occur  alone  or  with  platinum.  Iridium,  as  an  alloy 
with  platinum,  is  used  for  chemical  vessels,  for  standard 
weights  and  measures,  and  in  bushing  the  vents  of  heavy 
ordnance.  It  is  also  used  for  the  points  of  gold  pens. 
Iridium  can  be  prepared  in  a  finely  divided  form.  Iridium 
black,  which  is  soluble  in  aqua  regia,  and  which  when 
heated  in  air  is  converted  into  the  sesquioxide,  Ir203,  a 
bluish  black  powder  used  in  porcelain  painting.  See  also 
iridosmium.  In  its  salts  iridium  is  bivalent  and  trivalent. 
lTi-di-za'tion  (Tr'T-dT-za'slmn  ;  FrT- ;  -dl-za'-),  n.  1.  Act 
or  process  of  exhibiting  rainbowlike  colors  ;  iridescence. 

2.  Med.  The  iridescent  appearance  around  a  light  as  ob¬ 
served  by  persons  affected  with  glaucoma, 
ir'i-dize  (Tr'I-diz  ;  I'rT-),  v.  t. ;  ir'i-dized  (-dizd) ;  -diz'ing 
(-diz'Tng).  1.  To  point  or  tip  with  iridium,  as  a  gold  pen. 

2.  To  make  iridescent ;  as,  to  iridize  glass. 

l'rl-do-  (I'rT-do-;  Tr'T-do-).  Combining  form  from  L.  iris, 
iridis,  Gr.  !pi?,  IpiSo?,  meaning  of  or  pertaining  to  the 
iris  (of  the  eye). 

i  ri-do-cho  roi  di'tis  (  ko'roi-dl'tTs),  n.  [NL. ;  irido-  + 
choroiditis .]  Inflammation  of  the  iris  and  the  choroid. 

1  ri  do-cy-cli'tis  (-sT-kll'tls  ;  -si-kll'tTs),  n.  [NL. ;  irido-  -}- 
eye  lit  is.]  Inflammation  of  the  iris  and  the  ciliary  body. 
Lri-do-di-al'y-sis  (-dI-51'T-sTs),  n.  [NL.  ;  irido-  -f  dialy¬ 
sis.]  Med.  Separation  of  the  iris  from  its  attachments, 
i  ri  do  do-ne'sis  (-do-ne'sls),  n.  [NL.  ;  irido-  -f-  Gr.  Sovelv 
to  shake.]  Med.  Tremulousness  of  the  iris  due  to  disloca¬ 
tion  or  removal  of  the  lens,  as  after  operation  for  cataract, 
i'ri-dol  (I'rT-dol;  -d51;  Tr'T-),  n.  [iridin  -f-  pheno/.]  Chem.  A 
solid  substance,  C0H,2O3,  formed  from  iridic  acid  (see  2d 
iridic)  by  loss  of  carbon  dioxide.  It  is  a  trimetliyl  deriva¬ 
tive  of  pyrogallol. 

i'ri-do-mo'tor  (i'rT-do-mo'ter  ;  Tr'T-),  a.  [ irido -  -f-  motor.] 
Physiol.  Concerned  in  movements  of  the  iris, 
i'ri-do-ple'gi-a  (-ple'jT-a),  n.  [NL. ;  irido-  -plegia.] 
Med.  Paralysis  of  the  iris. 

ir  i-dos'mine  (Tr'T-dSz'mTn  ;  I'rT-dbs'-)  )n.  [?r/dium 
ir  i  dos'mi  um  (Tr'T-dftz'mT-Mm  ;  I'rT-d<5s'-)  )  -j -osmium.] 
Min.  A  native  alloy  of  iridium  and  osmium,  usually  con¬ 
taining  some  rhodium,  platinum,  etc.  It  is  found  in  flat¬ 
tened  tin-white  or  steel-gray  grains,  and  is  used  for  pen 
points,  compass  bearings,  etc.  H.,  7.  Sp.  gr.,  19—21. 
i-rid'O  tome  (i-rld'o-tom),  n.  Surg.  Knife  used  in  iridotomy. 
i  ri-dot'O-my  (I'rT-dSt'o-mT  ;  Tr'i-),n.  Surg.  Incision  into 
the  iris. 

i'ris  (I'rTs),  n. ;  pi.  E.  irises  (-Ss  ;  -Tz),  L.  irides  (Tr'T-dez  ; 
I'll-).  [L.  Iris,  Iridis,  the  goddess,  the  rainbow,  a  swreet- 

emelling  plant,  Gr.Mpis,  ’Iptfio?,  also  iris  of  the  eye.  Cf. 
orris.]  1.  [cap.]  Class.  Myth.  Goddess  of  the  rainbow, 
in  the  Hiad,  the  swift-footed  messenger  of  Zeus  and  Hera. 

2  The  rainbow.  Sir  T.  Browne. 

3.  An  appearance  resembling  the  rainbow  ;  a  play  of  pris¬ 
matic  or  interference  colors. 

4.  Anat.  The  opaque,  muscular,  contractile  curtain  or 


cund  ;  choler  ;  wrathfulness, 
i'ra-cun'du-lous  (-d0-l?7s),  a. 
Irascible:  iracund.  Nonce  IVord. 
1-rad',  i-radde.  Obs.  p.  p.  of 

READ. 

i-rad',«.  [AS. gerdd.]  Ready; 
equipped;  instructed.  Obs. 
I'rad  d'rftd).  Bib.  [i bade. I 
i-ra'deh  (S-rii'da).  Var.  of  I 
i-rad'liche,  adv.  [See  -ly.] 
Readily  ;  at  once.  Obs. 

II  i'ra  fu'ror  bre'vis  est.  [L.] 
Anger  is  a  brief  madness. 

Horace  ( Epistles ,  I.  ii.  02). 
i-raht.  Obs.  p.  p.  of  kecchk. 

I  rail.  Set-  under  I,  a.  —  I'- 
railed'  (-raid'),  a. 
iraille.  irale,  u.  A  kind  of  pre¬ 
cious  stone.  Obs. 
irain.  +  auxin. 

I'ram  (T'r&m).  Bib. 
iran.  +  arain. 

I  ran'ist.  n.  Scc-ist. 

I  I  ran'ize,  r.  t.  To  make  Irani¬ 
an  in  culture  or  language*. 

!  i-ranne.  Obs.  p.  p.  of  run. 
l-ras'cent  (T-r&s'f'nt),  a.  [L. 
irascens,  p.  pr.]  Growing  angry, 
i-ras 'ci-ble-ness.  n.  See -ness. 
i-ras'ci-bly,  adv.  of  ikasciri  i:. 
i-ra8'cid  (T-rls'Yd),  a.  Irascible. 
Rare. 

I-ra'ya  (t-ra'ya),  n.  A  Malay- 
j  Negrito  of  a  tribe  of  northwest- 
;  ern  Luzon. 

I.  R.  B  Abbr.  Irish  Revolution¬ 
ary  Brotherhood.  [ILRPILE.I 
lrchepil.  Prob.  obs.  corrupt,  of  | 
ir'chin.  lr'chon,  n.  [See  ur- 
I  chin.]  An  urchin.  Obs. 


ircocervus.  +  hircocervus. 
ire.  "f*  AIR,  EAR,  HER. 
ire  (dial.  I'?r).  Obs.  or  dial. 
Eng.  var.  of  ikon. 
ire.  v.  t.  To  anger.  Obs. 
i-readed.  Obs.  p.  jo.  of  red. 
i-red',  i-redde.  Obs.  p.  p.  of 
read.  [Obs.  I 

i-redy,  a.  Also  i-rede  Ready.  | 
i-reht.  Obs.  p.  p.  of  recche. 
i-rekened.  Obs.  p.  p.  of  reckon. 

,  Tre'land-er,  n.  An  Irishman. 

;  ire'less,  a.  See  -less. 
i-remd.  Obs.  p.  p.  of  BEHE. 
i-remewed.  Ods.  p.  p.  of  RE¬ 
MOVE.  [iron,  etc. I 

i'ren,  i'ren-bound/.  etc.  f\ 
I  re'na(I-re'na),  w.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr. 
Etprji/r)  Peace.]  Zool.  Genus 
containing  the  fairy  bluebirds. 
I-re'na.  n.  Ireland;  —  personi¬ 
fied  under  this  name  by  Spenser, 
i'rene  (Y'ren),  n.  Ora.  Chem. 
A  hydrocarbon  formed  by  dehy¬ 
dration  of  irone.  [ikemcal.I 
i-ren'i-cal-ly.  adv.  of  irenic,| 
i-ren 'i-cum,  n.  [NL.]  Irenicon. 
Obs.  or  R. 

ir'e-os,  n.  [OF.  &  LL.  yreos , 
prob.  orig.  gen.  of  iris  (Gr.  tpe- 
tos  )  See  iris.]  The  Florentine 
iris  or  its  root.  Obs. 
i-res  d.  Obs.  p.  p.  of  rese,  rush, 
j  Ireshf  +  Irish.  [chide. | 
i-ret'ted.  Ohs.  p.  p.  of  rate,| 
i-revayd.  Obs.  p.  p.  of  revay. 
i-rewe.  v.t.  (AS.  gehr6owan  1 
To  rue.  Obs. 
ireyne.  arain 


I'ri  (I'n).  Bib. 
i'ri-an  (T'rY-rtn),  a.  [Cf.  F.  iri- 
ew.l  Pert,  to  the  iris  of  the  eye. 
I'n-cism  (-sYz’m),  n.  An  Irish¬ 
ism.  Rare. 

I'ri-cize  (-sTz),  v.  t.  Sf  t.  To 
make  or  become  Irish.  Rare. 
i'rid  (I'rYd),  n.  [See  iris.]  The 
iris  of  the  eye.  Rare. 
i'rid.  n  Any  plant  of  the  fami¬ 
ly  Iridaceae. 
irid-.  See  irido-. 
i'ri  dal  (I'rY-drtl),  a.  [L.  iris, 
iridis.  rainbow.  See  i  R  i  *s.  ]  1.  Of 
or  pert,  to  the  rainbow.  Rare. 

2.  .Inat.  Of  or  pert,  to  the  iris 
of  the  eye  ;  as,  iridal  nerves, 
i'ri-date  (T'rY-dat),  n.  Chem.  A 
salt  of  iridic  acid  (either  sense), 
ir  i  dec'to  mize  <  ir  Y-dCk'to- 
mlz),  r.  t.  Surg.  To  perform 
the  operation  of  iridectomy  on. 
i-rid'e-ous  (1-rYd'Wi),  a. 
[From  NL.  Iris,  Iridis,  the  iris.] 
Bot.  Iridaceous. 
i'ri-des  (I'rY-dez),  n.,  I .  pi.  of 
iris.  [be  iridescent. | 

ir  i  desce'  (YrOT-dCs'),  v.  i.  To  I 
ir  i-des'cen-cy,  n.  Iridescence  ; 
also,  an  instance  of  iridescence, 
irq-des'cent-ly,  adr.  of  irides¬ 
cent.  [for  ikidodesis.| 

i-rid'e-sis  (T-rYd'e-sts).  Error. I 
i-rid'i-ate  (-at),  n.  A  salt  of 
iridic  acid  (from  iridium), 
i-rid'i-at  ed  (-at/6d),  a.  Irides¬ 
cent.  Obs.  or  R. 
i-rid'i-cal,  a.  [L.  iris ,  iridis, 
rainbow  -f  -ical.]  Having  the 
colors  of  the  rainbow.  Rare . 


i'ri-dine  (T'rY-dYn  ;  -din),  a.  [L. 
iris,  iridis,  rainbow  -f-  -ine.] 
Iridescent.  Rare. 
i'ri-dite  (-dlt),  n.  Chem.  A  6alt 
of  iridious  acid. 

i-rid'o-cele  (T-rYd'0-sel ;  Yr'Y- 
do-),  n.  [irido-  -f  -cele.)  Med. 
Prolapse  or  hernia  of  the  iris, 
i  ri-dod'e-Bis  ( i  r  Y-d  5  d'f-s  Y  s  ; 
Ir'Y-),  7i.  [NI<.  ;  irido-  -f  Gr. 

6e<ri9  a  binding.)  Surg.  An  op¬ 
eration  for  altering  the  position 
of  the  pupil,  or  making  an  artifi¬ 
cial  one,  by  attaching  a  portion 
of  the  iris  to  an  opening  in  the 
cornea. 

i  vid'o-line  (I-rYd'fi-lYn  ;  -len), 
«.  Also  -lin.  [iridescent  -1-  L. 
oleum  oil.]  An  oily  nitrogenous 
base,  Ci,,H.,N,  from  coal  tar, 
prob.  identical  with  lepidine. 
i-rid'o-scope  (T-rYd'f»-sk5p),  n. 
[irido-  -f-  -scope.]  A  kind  of 
ophthalmoscope. 

Ir'l-dum  Si'nuB  (Yr'Y-dfim  sT'- 
nus).  [L.,  bay  of  the  rainbows.] 
Astron.  A  prominent  bay,  or 
semicircular  marking,  in  the 
northeast  quadrant  of  the  moon, 
irie,  a.  [Cf.  eerie.]  Causing 
orfeeling  melancholy.  Obs.  Scot. 
i-riht'.  Obs.  p.  p.  of  right. 
i-rihte.  n.  pi.  [AS.  genht ,  pi. 
gerihto,  -ta.]  Rights.  Obs. 
I-ri'jah  (T-rT'ja).  Bib. 
i-rikened.  Obe.  p.  p.  of  reckon. 
i'rin.  f  iron. 

i-rinen.  Obs.  p.  p.  of  rinb, 

touch. 

i'rl-08.  ^  ireos. 


ale,  senate,  c&re,  itm,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofa  ;  eve,  Svent,  find,  recent,  maker ;  Ice,  Ill ;  old,  St  y,  orb,  »dd,  soft,  connect ;  use,  unite,  dm,  up,  circiis,  menU  ; 

||  Foreign  Word.  f  Obsolete  Variant  of.  +  combined  with.  =  equals. 
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diaphragm  suspended  in  the  aqueous  humor  in  front  of  the 
lens  of  tne  eye.  It  is  perforated  by  the  pupil,  and  its  cir¬ 
cumference  is  continuous  with  the  ciliary  body.  Its  pos¬ 
terior  surface  is  deeply  pigmented  to  exclude  the  entrance 
of  light  except  through  the  pupil,  whose  size  is  regulated 
by  the  contractions  of  the  iris.  The  anterior  surface  of 
the  iris  is  variously  colored  in  different  individuals,  deter 
mining  the  color  of  the  eyes.  See  eye,  n.,  1  &  Itlust. 

5-  a  [cap.]  Bot.  A  large  genus  of  plants  typifying  the 
family  Iridaceae,  natives  chiefly  of  temperate  regions.  They 
have  large  and  handsome  flowers  of  many  colors  and  with 
broad,  petaloid  style  branches.  Many  species  are  culti¬ 
vated,  esp.  the  Japanese  and  German  types.  1 .  jiorenlina 
yields  orris  root.  The  native  American  species  are  called 
flag  or  blue  flag,  b  A  plant  or  flower  of  this  genus. 

6.  Zool.  The  inner  circle  next  to  the  pupil  of  an  ocellus 
of  a  butterfly’s  wing. 

7  [cap. ]  Astron.  The  seventh  asteroid,  or  small  planet. 
See  asteroid,  Table. 

l'ris  (l'ris),  y.  t. ;  i'rised  (-rlst) ;  i'ris-ing.  [Cf.  F.  iriser.] 
To  make  iridescent ;  to  form  into  a  rainbow, 
l'ris  -  at  ed  (I'rTs-at'gd),  a.  [See  iris.]  Irised  ;  iridescent. 
I  ri  sa'tion  (FrT-sa'slmn),  n.  Act  or  process  of  making 
iridescent ;  iridescence. 

i'ri-scope  (I'rT-skop),  n.  [iris  -f-  -scope.']  A  device  for  ex¬ 
hibiting  the  prismatic  tints  by  means  of  thin  films  of  mois¬ 
ture  deposited  upon  a  polished  black  glass  plate.  ' 

Iris  diaphragm.  All  adjustable  diaphragm  for  regulating 
the  aperture  of  a  lens,  consisting 
of  a  number  of  thin  pieces  fastened 
to  a  ring.  It  is  used  in  cameras 
and  in  microscopes.  So  called  from 
the  imitation,  in  its  action,  of  the 
iris  of  the  eye. 

I'rised  (I'rTst),  a.  [See  iris.] 

1.  Having  colors  like  those  of  the 
rainbow ;  iridescent.  Holmes. 

2.  Having  (such)  an  iris  or  irises  ; 

—  usually  in  composition. 

I'rish  (  I'rish),  a.  [ME.  also  Iri  sc, 
fr.  AS.  Iras  the  Irish  -f-  -isc  -isli ; 

AS.  Iras  is  of  Ir  origin  ;  cf.  OIr.  lris  Diaphragm. 
Eriu  Ireland.  Cf.  Erin,  Erse,  Hibernian.]  1.  Of,  per¬ 
taining  to,  or  characteristic  of,  Ireland  or  its  inhabitants ; 
produced  in,  or  native  or  peculiar  to,  Ireland. 

2-  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Highlands  of  Scotland  or  their 
Gaelic  inhabitants.  Obs. 

3.  Designating,  or  pertaining  to,  Irish  or  Erse. 

Irish  Agitator,  Daniel  O’Connell  (1775-1847). —  I.  alphabet,  a 
modified  form  of  the  Latin  employed  by  the  ancient  Brit¬ 
ons,  which  has  continued  in  use,  in  writing  and  printing 
Irish,  to  the  present  day.  The  same  alphabet  was  adopted 
by  the  English  couquerors  of  Britain,  and  as  modified  by 
tnem  became  the  Anglo-Saxon  or  Old  English  alphabet 
(which  see).  —  I.  apricot,  a  potato.  Local ,  Eng.  —  I.  car,  a 
jaunting  car. —  I.  daisy,  the  dandelion.  —  I.  diamond,  rock 
crystal.  Jocose.  —  I.  dividend,  an  assessment  on  stock. 
Jocose.  —  I.  elk,  a  gigantic  extinct  deer  ( Alee  gigantea), 
remains  of  which  are  found  under  the  peat  bogs  of  Ire¬ 
land  and  England  and  in  other  European  Pleistocene  de¬ 
posits.  It  stood  over  six  feet  high,  and  its  much  palinated 
antlers  had  a  spread  of  about  eleven  feet.  —  I.  guipure.  = 
Carrickmacross  lace.  —  I.  heath,  a  European  ericaceous 
shrub  ( Daboecia  poli/olia)  simihar  to  the  common  heath 
and  esp.  abundant  in  Ireland.  — I.  loc,  a  variety  of  the 
game  loo  in  which  only  three  cards  are  dealt  to  each 
nlayer.  —  I.  lord,  a  sculpin  ( Hemilepidotus  j  or  dan  i )  of  the 
Bering  Sea,  used  as  food  by  the  natives.  — I.  mahogany,  the 
common  European  alder. — I.  moss,  a  Carrageen;  also,  a 
blancmange  of  it.  b  The  cypress  spurge.  —  I.  pendant  or 
pennant,  Naut..  an  end  of  a  rope,  rope  yarn,  or  the  like 
carelessly  left  hanging  loose.  Slang.  —  i.  point  lace,  a  lace 
made  in  Ireland  imitating  Brussels  lace.  —  I.  pompano,  the 
mutton  fish  ( Clerres  olisthostomus).  —I.  poplin,  a  fabric  with 
silk  warp  and  worsted  weft,  made  orig.  in  Ireland.  —  I. 
potato,  the  ordinary  white  potato,  so  called  because  it  is  a 
favorite  article  of  food  in  Ireland.  —  I.  Renaissance  lace.  = 
Renaissance  lace. —  I.  Revolutionary  Brotherhood.  See 
Fenian. —  I.  setter.  See  setter.  —  I.  slate,  an  argillaceous 
mineral  substance  said  to  contain  iron  and  sulphur,  found 
in  different  parts  of  Ireland,  and  used  there  as  a  common 
remedy  for  internal  injuries.  —  I.  stew,  meat,  potatoes,  and 
onions,  cut  in  small  pieces  and  stewed.  —  I.  stitch,  Needle¬ 
work,  a  long  upright  stitch  used  on  canvas  for  groundings, 
etc.,  in  which  the  separate  stitches  start  alternately  from 
the  last  row  of  canvas  and  from  the  third.  —  I.  terrier,  one 
of  a  breed  of  dogs  similar  in  shape  to  the  fox  terrier,  but  a 
little  heavier  and  having  straight  wiry  hair  of  a  uniform 
sandy  red  color.  —  I.  touchstone,  Min.,  basalt,  the  stone 
which  composes  the  Giant’s  Causeway.  —  I.  water  spaniel, 
one  of  a  breed  of  retrieving  dogs  having  thick  curly  hair  of 
a  dark  liver  color,  very  large  pendulous  ears,  and  a  nearly 
naked  tail.  —  I.  wolfhound.  See  wolfhound.  —  I.  work,  Nee¬ 
dlework,  white  embroidery  on  a  white  ground,  as  handker¬ 
chiefs  ;  —  so  called  because  the  Irish  are  noted  for  it.  —  I. 
yew,  a  variety  ( Torus  baccata  fastigiata)  of  the  common 
yew  having  erect  branches,  and  of  hardy  constitution. 
I'rish  (I'rish),  7i.  sing.  &  pi.  1.  Natives  or  inhabitants  of 
Ireland  or  their  immediate  descendants,  esp.  those  of  Celt¬ 
ic  race  (cf.  Celt,  n .,  2  a).  Ethnologically,  the  Irish  are  con¬ 
sidered  to  represent  a  mixture  of  Teutonic  and  Mediterra¬ 
nean  stocks,  with  a  possible  residue  o'  some  yet  more 
ancient  blood,  their  temperament  apparently  conforming 
more  to  the  Mediterranean  type. 

2.  An  Irishman  ; —  with  pi.  Irishes.  Obs. 

3.  The  Irish  language  ;  specif.  :  a  The  Irish  branch  of 
Gadhelic;  the  Celtic  speech  of  Ireland,  b  Erse,  or  Gaelic. 
Obs.  c  English  as  spoken  by  the  Irish  with  more  or  less 
dialect  change  and  brogue. 

4.  An  old  game  resembling  backgammon.  Obs. 

5.  Temper  ;  anger  ;  fury.  Colloq.  or  Dial. 

6.  Short  for  I:  fish  linen ,  whisky ,  etc. ;  —  with  pi.  Irishes. 
Irish  American  A  native  of  Ireland  who  has  become 

an  American  citizen  ;  also,  a  child  or  descendant  of  such  a 
person. 

I'rish-lsm  (i'rlsh-Tz’m),  n.  An  action,  expression,  idiom, 
etc.,  peculiar  to  the  Irish  ;  a  Hibernicism. 

I'rish-man  (-man),  n.  ;  pi.  -men  (-m£n).  A  man  born  in 
Ireland  or  of  the  Irish  race  ;  a  Hibernian. 

I'rish-ry  (-rT),  n.  1.  The  Celtic  people  of  Ireland. 

2.  Irish  quality  or  character  ;  an  Irish  peculiarity  or  trait. 
I'rish  wonBan  (-wdbm'an),  n.  ,  pi .  -wom'en  (-wlm'en). 
A  woman  born  in  Ireland,  or  of  the  Irish  race, 
i-ri'tis  (I-ri'tls),  n.  [NL.  See  iris  ;  -itis.]  Med.  An  in¬ 
flammation  of  the  iris  of  the  eye.  —  i-rit'le  (I-rTt'Tk),  a. 


irk  (Grk),  v.  i. ;  irked  (Grkt) ;  irk'ing  (Gr'klng).  [ME. 
irken  to  tire,  become  tired ;  cf.  Sw.  yrka  to  urge,  enforce, 
press,  or  MHG.  erklich  disgusting.]  To  become  tired, 
wearied,  bored,  or  disgusted  ;  to  be  loath.  Obs. 
irk,  v.  i.  1.  To  be  tired  of  or  disgusted  with ;  to  abhor. 

2.  To  weary  or  trouble;  to  annoy;  bore; — now  chiefly 
impersonally  with  it. 

To  this  sight,  it  irks  my  very  soul.  Shak. 

It  irketh  him  to  be  here.  M.  Arnold. 

irk,  n.  Irksomeness ;  tedium.  Rare.  IV.  E.  Heidey. 
irk'some  (-swm),  a.  1.  Weary  ;  vexed  ;  disgusted.  Obs. 
2.  Wearisome;  tedious;  disagreeable  or  troublesome  by 
reason  of  long  continuance  or  repetition  ;  as,  irksome 
hours  ;  irksome  tasks  ;  also,  formerly,  causing  distress, 
pain,  or  disgust ;  painful  ;  disgusting. 

Syn.  —  Fatiguing,  exhausting,  burdensome,  monotonous, 
operose,  vexatious,  annoying.  —  Irksome,  tiresome, 
wearisome,  tedious,  humdrum.  That  which  is  irksome  in¬ 
spires  distaste,  reluctance,  or  impatience ;  as,  “  To  run 
over  again  the  same  irksome  round  I  had  not  patience  ” 
(Mad.  D'Arblay) ;  “  An  irksome  drudgery  seems  it  to  plod 
on,  through  hot  and  dusty  ways”  (  Wordsworth) ;  “The 
difficulty  of  grasping  abstract  statements  made  learning 
very  irksome  to  me’’ (j  A.  Sumonds).  That  is  tiresome 
which  actually  tires  or  (esp.)  which  bores  one  ;  w  earisome 
implies  greater  fatigue  or  more  settled  ennui ;  that  is  te¬ 
dious  which  is  tiresomely  monotonous,  slow,  or  prolix  ;  as, 
“  I  found  it  [Covent  Garden]  ...  so  tiresome  that  I  came 
away  long  before  the  end,  and  declare  that  the  dullest  ser¬ 
mon  I  ever  heard  was  cheery  in  comparison  ”  (Carlyle) ; 
“  It  is  tiresome  to  be  funny  for  a  whole  evening  ”  (Scott) ; 
“  These  high  wild  hills  and  rough  uneven  ways  draw  out 
our  miles, and  make  them  wearisome ”  (Shak.)\  “How 
wearisome  eternity  so  spent  in  worship  !  ”  (Milton) ;  “  Life 
is  as  tedious  as  a  twice-told  tale  vexing  the  dull  ear  of  a 
drowsy  man”  (Shak.)  ;  “  Shenstone  somewhere  sings: 

1  Tedious  again  to  mark  the  drizzling  day,  again  to  trace 
the  same  sad  tracts  of  snow :  or,  lulled  by  venial  airs, 
again  survey  the  selfsame  hawthorn  budj  and  cowslips 
blow.’  I  rely  on  you  sympathizing  in  this.  .  .  People 
complimenting  each  other  on  the  approach  of  spring  and 
such  like  felicitations  are  very  tiresome  ”  (E.  FitzGerald) : 
“Shoveling  gravel  becomes  more  tedious  than  tiresome ” 
(W.  M.  Camp).  Humdrum  implies  commonplace  and  mo¬ 
notonous  routine;  as,  “A  plain,  humdrum  domestic  life, 
with  eight  hundred  a  year,  and  a  small  house,  full  of 
babies  ’’  (  Trollope) ;  “  His  [Racine’s]  skill  in  having  made 
poetical  the  most  humdrum  sentiments  and  the  most  mid¬ 
dling  sort  of  passions  ”  (M.  Arnold).  See  tire,  slow,  pro¬ 
saic,  heavy,  tedium. 

—  irk'some  ly,  adv.  —  irk'some  ness,  n. 

i'ron  (I'ftrn  ;  see  note  under  apron),  n.  [ME.  iren,  AS. 
iren,  isen,  iseni ;  akin  to  D.  ijzer,  OS.  isarn,  OHG.  isarn, 
isan ,  G.  eisen,  Icel.  isarn,  jam,  Sw.  &  Dan.  jem  ;  cf.  Ir. 
iarann,  W.  haiarn,  Armor,  houam.)  1.  A  silver  white  me¬ 
tallic  element,  malleable  and  ductile,  strongly  attracted 
by  magnets,  readily  oxidized  (rusted)  in  moist  air,  and 
attacked  by  many  corrosive  agents.  Symbol,  Fe  (Latin 
fermm) ;  at.  wt.t  55.84.  It  is  rarely  found  native  (except  in 
meteorites),  but  is  of  almost  universal  occurrence  in  com¬ 
bined  forms  (see  iron  ore).  It  is  estimated  as  the  largest 
metallic  constituent  of  the  earth’s  crust  next  to  aluminium. 
The  metal  is  reduced  from  its  ores  by  heating  with  carbon. 
This  process  is  now  usually  performed  continuously  in  a 
blast  furnace,  ore,  fuel  (coke,  coal}  or  charcoal),  and  lime¬ 
stone  or  other  flux  being  dropped  m  at  the  top,  and  molten 
iron  (pig  it  on)  and  molten  slag  being  drawn  off  separately 
at  the  bottom  (see  blast  furnace).  Pure  iron  melts  at 
1530°  C.  (2786°  F.),  has  a  sp.  gr.  of  7.86-8.14,  and  weighs  491- 
508  lbs.  per  cu.  foot.  Three  allotropic  forms  of  iron  are 
recognized  (see  ferrite).  Chemically,  iron  is  chiefly  base¬ 
forming,  being  bivalent  in  the  ferrous  compounds,  which 
are  white  or  pale  green,  and  trivalent  in  the  ferric  com¬ 
pounds,  which  as  a  rule  are  yellow'  or  brown.  Passage  from 
either  of  these  series  to  the  other  by  oxidation  or  reduction 
is  readily  effected.  Commercial  iron  contains  varying 
amounts  of  carbon  and  other  substances  (esp.  cilicon,  sul¬ 
phur,  phosphorus,  and  manganese),  which  greatly  affect 
its  properties.  Its  constituents  have  been  named  from  a 
physical-chemical  standpoint,  as:  ferrite ,  or  pure  iron: 
martensite,  a  solid  solution,  and  pearlite ,  the  eutectoid 
alloy,  of  iron  and  carbon  ;  cementite,  a  carbide  ;  etc.  (see 
these  terms).  Cast  iron,  the  direct  product  of  the  blast  fur 
nace  or  of  the  cupola,  is  fusible  and  brittle.  It  can  be  tem¬ 
pered,  but  not  w  elded  or  forged.  Sp.  gr.,  7. 0-7. 6.  Its  car¬ 
bon  is  either  graphitic,  which  imparts  softness  and  a  gray 
fracture,  or  combined,  which  tends  to  render  the  metal 
hard  and  white.  With  reference  to  its  use,  cast  iron  is  classi¬ 
fied  into  different  grades  of  foundry  iron  and  into  forge  iron. 
The  latter  contains  much  combined  carbon,  and  is  used  in 
making  wrought  iron.  Wrought  iron  is  a  slaggy,  malleable 
iron  which  does  not  harden  when  suddenly  cooled  (see 
bloomery).  Sp.  gr.,  7.5-7.8.  Steel  is  iron  which  is  malleable 
between  certain  (variable)  limits  of  temperature  and  is 
either  capable  of  being  cast  into  an  initially  malleable 
mass,  or  becomes  extremely  hard  when  suddenly  cooled 
(see  temper,  n.,  7),  or  possesses  both  of  these  properties. 
The  alloy  steels  behave  in  a  different  manner  from  the 
ordinary  steels  under  heat  treatment  (see  self-hardening, 
a.).  Steel  and  iron  products  may  be  broadly  divided  into 
the  two  following  classes,  the  approximate  percentage  of 
carbon  being  denoted  in  each  instance  by  the  number  in 
parenthesis:  a  Those  made  without  complete  fusion  and 
therefore  containing  slag  (weld  metals),  including  ireld  or 
wrought  iron  (to  about  0.3),  weld, puddled  (semi-steel),  blis¬ 
ter  or  cement  steel  (about  0.3  to  2).  b  Those  made  by  fusion 
and  containing  no  slag,  including  Bessemer,  open-hearth , 
and  rmcible  steel  (ingot  metals),  divided  specifically  into 
ingot  iron  (up  to  0.3),  called  also  low,  soft,  or  mild,  steel,  and 
ingot  steel  (0.3  to  2).  See  ferro-alloy. 

2.  A  particular  variety  of  commercial  iron  ;  iron  that  can¬ 
not  be  tempered,  as  contrasted  with  steel.  See  above. 

With  ft  inctallurgist,  all  metal  with  an  iron  base  which  is  forge¬ 
able  and  capable  of  being  tempered  is  steel  ;  if  it  cannot  be 
tempered  it  is  simply  iron.  Fullam-Hart 

3.  Strength;  power;  firmness;  inflexibility  ;  as,  to  rule 
with  a  rod  of  iron. 

4-  Something  made  of  iron  ;  an  instrument,  utensil,  ap¬ 
pliance,  etc.,  made  of  iron  ;  specif.  :  a  A  branding  or  cau¬ 
terizing  iron,  b  pi  Dies  used  in  striking  coins.  Obs. 
Eng.  c  A  harpoon,  d  An  iron  for  smoothing  or  pressing 
cloth,  clothes,  etc.  ;  a  flatiron,  etc.  e  Golf.  A  golf  club 
with  an  iron  head,  of  medium  depth  and  loft,  used  to  carry 
midway  in  distance  between  a  cleek  and  a  mashie.  The  va¬ 
rious  irons  used  in  golf  playing  are:  driving  iron,  heavy 
iron,  mid-iron  (medium  iron),  light  iron,  f  An  iron  weap¬ 
on  :  (1)  A  sword.  Obs. 

My  young  soldier,  put  up  your  iron  Slink. 


(2^  A  portable  firearm  ;  a  pistol ;  — more  fully  a  shooting 
iron  .  Slang,  g  Allusively,  the  use  of  the  sword  ;  warfare^, 
h  pi.  Iron  fetters,  chains,  or  shackles ;  handcuffs  ;  mana¬ 
cles  ;  —  rarely  in  the  sing.  ;  also,  formerly,  sing.,  bonds  ; 
captivity.  “  Left  to  rot  in  irons."  Macaulay. 

Such  as  sit  in  darkness  and  in  the  shadow  of  death,  being 
bound  in  affliction  and  iron.  Ps.  evii.  10. 

i  A  frame  similar  to  a  compositor’s  stick  used  by  type 
founders  in  arranging  type  for  package,  j  Mech.  The  cut¬ 
ter  in  a  tool,  as  in  a  plane. 

in  irons,  Naut.,  incapable  of  coming  about  or  filling  away  ; 

—  said  of  a  sailing  vessel  when,  in  tacking,  she  comes  up 
head  to  the  wind  and  will  not  fill  away  on  either  tack.  — 
iron  by  hydrogen.  Phttrm.  See  reduced  iron.  —  i.  in  the  fire, 
a  matter  requiring  attention ;  occupation  or  enterprise ; 
affair. 

He  .  .  .  has  a  great  many  irons  oi  his  own  in  the  fire.  II.  James. 

i'ron  (I'wrn),  a.  [AS  .iren,  isen.  See  iron,  n.]  1.  Of,  or 
made  of,  iron  ;  consisting  of  iron  ;  as,  an  iron  bar,  dust. 

2.  Resembling  iron  in  appearance  ;  as,  iron  blackness. 

3.  Like  iron  in  hardness,  strength,  impenetrability,  power 
of  endurance,  insensibility,  etc. ;  as :  a  Very  hard  or 
strong  (physically),  b  Rude;  hard;  harsh;  severe. 

Iron  years  of  wars  and  dangers.  Rowe. 

Jove  crushed  the  nations  with  an  iron  rod.  Pope. 

C  Firm;  robust;  enduring;  as,  an  iron  constitution,  d 
Inflexible  ;  unrelenting  ;  as,  an  iron  will,  e  Not  to  be 
broken  ;  holding  or  bindiug  fast.  “  Him  death’s  iron 
sleep  oppressed.”  Philips,  f  Metallic  in  tone ;  harsh,  g 
Of  or  pertaining  to  the  iron  age  (see  age,  n.) ;  degenerate  ; 
wicked  ;  as,  iron  times. 

Iron  age.  See  age,  ??.,  7,  and  ages  in  mythology,  under  age. 

—  i.  alum,  a  Any  alum  containing  iron  as  the  trivalent 
constituent,  esp.  potassium  ferric  alum,  KFe(S04V  12H20. 
b  Min.  Halotrichite.  —  i.  black,  a  powder  consisting  of 
precipitated  antimony,  used  in  coating  various  objects  to 
give  them  the  appearance  of  polished  iron  or  steel.  —  i. 
buff,  a  fast  dyestuff  composed  of  hydrated  ferric  oxide, 
formed  in  the  fiber  by  the  action  of  alkalies  on  iron  salts. 

—  i.  carbonate,  Min.,  siderite.  —  I.  Chancellor,  Bismarck 
(1815-98k  —  alluding  to  his  unbending  will.  —  I.  City,  Pitts¬ 
burgh,  Pennsylvania,  a  city  distinguished  for  its  iron  man¬ 
ufactures.  —  i.  clay,  a  yellowish  clay  containing  a  large  pro¬ 
portion  of  an  ore  of  iron;  clay  ironstone.—  I.  Cross.  See  or¬ 
der,  1,  Table.—  I.  Crown,  a  A  golden  crown  set  with  jewels, 
belonging  originally  to  the  Lombard  kings,  and  indicating 
the  dominion  of  Italy.  It  was  so  called  from  containing  a 
circlet  of  iron  said  to  have  been  forged  from  one  of  the 
nails  in  the  cross  of  Christ,  b  See  order,  1,  Table.  —  I. 

Duke,  the  Duke  of  Wellington  (1769-1852) _ 1.  fiddle,  an 

acoustical  instrument  of  vertical  iron  rods  mounted  on  a 
sounding  board  and  of  such  lengths  and  diameters  that 
when  bowed  their  vibrations  give  the  tones  of  the  musical 
scale.  —  i.  flint,  an  opaque,  flintlike,  ferruginous  variety  of 
quartz.  —  i.  glance,  Min.,  hematite.  —  i.  grass.  Local,  Eng. 
a  Knotgrass,  b  Hassock  grass  (Deschampsia  cwspitosa). 
C  Any  of  several  species  of  Carex.  —  i.  gum,  or  i.  gum  tree,  a 
large  gum  tree(Eucalyptus  raveretiana)  of  Queensland,  hav¬ 
ing  hard  and  durable  wood.  —  i.  hand,  the  closure.  Polit. 
Cant,  Victoria,  Australia.  Note  Rare.  —  I.  Hand,  a  surname 
of  Goetz  von  Berlichingen  (1480-1562),  a  German  feudal 
baron  and  bold,  rough  soldier  who,  at  the  siege  of  Lands- 
hut,  lost  his  right  hand,  which  was  replaced  by  one  of 
iron,  yet  shown  at  Jagsthausen.  Goethe  has  made  him 
the  subject  of  a  historical  drama.  —  i.  hat.  a  A  headpiece 
of  iron  or  steel,  shaped  like  a  hat  with  a  broad  brim,  and 
used  as  armor  during  the  Middle  Ages,  b  Mining.  Gos¬ 
san.  —  i.  horse,  a  locomotive  engine  ;  also,  a  bicycle  or  tri¬ 
cycle.  Colloq.  —  i.  law  of  wages,  Pol.  Econ.,  the  (so-called) 
law  that  the  natural  tendency  of  wages  is  to  fall  to  the 
minimum  necessary  for  bare  subsistence.  Colloq. 

The  iron  lair  of  wages  is  not  now  accepted  .  .  .  even  as  a  first 
approximation  to  the  theory  of  wages  J.  S.  Nicholson. 

He(Lassaile)  .  .  dwelt  on  what  he  called  the  iron  or  “  brazen 
late  ”  (ehernes  Gesetz)  of  wages,  already  laid  down  by  Turgot 
and  Ricardo,  but  which  he  stated  in  ah  exaggerated  form  — 
namely,  that  the  remuneration  of  the  laborer  can  never  differ 
much  from  the  minimum  regarded  in  any  state  of  society  as 
necessary  for  the  maintenance  of  his  life  and  the  continuation 
of  his  family.  Diet,  of  Pol.  Econ. 

—  i.  liquor,  a  dark-colored  solution  of  crude  acetate  of 
iron,  obtained  by  dissolving  scrap  iron  in  pyroligneous 
acid,  and  used  as  a  mordant  by  dyers  and  calico  print¬ 
ers.  —  i.  loss.  Elec.,  energy  wasted  by  hysteresis  or  eddy 
currents  in  the  iron  parts  of  electromagnetic  appara¬ 
tus.  —  I.  Maiden  of  Nuremberg,  a  famous  instrument  of 
torture  preserved  in  the  Castle  at  Nuremberg,  Germany. 
It  is  an  iron  frame  in  human  form  contrived  to  grasp  the 
victim  with  iron  arms  and  press  him  against  spikes  stud¬ 
ding  the  face  and  bosom. —  I  Mask,  Man  in  the,  or,  short ,  Iron 
Mask,  a  famous  prisoner  of  the  Bastille,  who  always  wore 
a  mask  of  black  velvet  and  who  died  in  1703.  Much  legend 
has  grown  up  about  him,  and  various  identifications  have 
been  put  forth.  M.  Frantz  Funck-Brentano  (b.  1862), 
archivist  of  the  Arsenal  Library  at  Paris,  claims  to  have 
demonstrated  beyond  doubt  that  the  prisoner  was  Count 
Hercule-Antoine  Mattioli  (1640-1703),  an  Italian  diplomat, 
who  was  imprisoned  for  treachery.  —  1.  oak.  a  Any  of 
several  American  oaks,  as  the  post  oak  (Quercus  minor), 
the  blackjack  (Q.  marilandica),  or  the  maul  oak  (Q.  chry- 
solepis).  b  In  Europe,  the  cerris  ($•  cerris).  —  i.  ore,  any 
native  compound  of  iron  from  which  the  metal  may  be 
profitably  extracted.  The  principal  ores  are  hematite, 
limonite,  magnetite,  siderite,  gothite,  turgite,  and  the  bog 
and  clay  iron  ores.  —  i.  period,  A rchxol.,  the  iron  age. — 
i.  putty.  See  putty,  n.,  2  a.  —  i-  pyrites,  Min.,  common  py¬ 
rites,  or  pyrite.  See  pyrite.  —  i.  sand,  a  Sand  consisting 
largely  of  an  iron  ore,  usually  magnetite,  b  Iron  filings 
used  in  fireworks.  —  i.  scale.  Metal.  See  scale.  —  i.  shrub, 
the  St.-Martin’s-herb.  —  i-  spinel.  Min.  =  hercynite.  — 

1.  stain,  a  stain  caused  by  iron  rust  or  some  iron  prepara¬ 
tion,  or  a  stain  resembling  such  a  stain.  —  i.  tree,  any  of 
several  unrelated  trees  with  very  hard  wood,  as  the  West 
Indian  Ixora  ferrea  and  the  East  Indian  Mesua  ferrea. 

i'ron  (Burn),  v.  t.  ;  i'roned  (i'arnd) ;  i'ron-ing.  1.  To 
furnish,  arm,  or  cover  with  iron  ;  as,  to  iron  a  wagon. 

2.  To  shackle  with  irons;  to  fetter  or  handcuff.  “ Ironed 

like  a  malefactor.”  Scott. 

3.  To  smooth  with  an  instrument  of  iron  ;  esp.,  to  smooth 
or  press,  as  cloth,  with  or  as  with  a  heated  flatiron. 

to  iron  out,  to  smooth  with  or  as  with  an  iron  ;  —  as,  to 
iron  out  a  shirt ;  to  iron  out  a  road  with  a  steam  roller. 

iron  bacteria.  Any  of  various  bacteria  of  the  genera  Cre- 
nothrix,  Leptothrix ,  and  Cladotht'ix,  possessing  the  power 
of  acting  upon  iron  compounds.  Deposits  of  ocher  and 
bog  ore  are  produced  through  their  agency. 

i'ron-bark'  (I'&rn-bark'),  n .,  or  ironbark  tree.  Any  of 
several  Australian  eucalypts  having  hard  gray  bark  and 
useful  timber,  as  Eucalyptus  sideroxylon,  E.  paniculata. 


Irischerye.  +  Irish ry.  |  way  of  the  Irish.  Rare. 

I'rish  ize.  v.  t.  To  make  Irish  I'rlsh-man’s  hur'ri-cane.  = 
or  like  the  Irish  ;  to  Hibernicize.  Paddy’s  hurricane 
I'ri8h-ly,  adv.  In  the  style  or  >  I'rlsh-ness,  n.  See -ness. 


iris  ornament- 

=  Barton’s 

dolent :  loath.  Obs. 

Ir  -na'hash  (flr'na'hftsh  ;  YrM. 

BUTTON. 

irk'sum.  Irksome.  Ref.  Sp. 

Bib. 

iris  root.  Orris  root. 

lrn  (Scot.  Irn).  irne-  Obs.  or 

irne  +  run,  yearn. 
ir'nen.  a.  Iron.  Obs. 

irk,  a.  Weary 

disgusted  ;  in- 

Scot.  vars.  of  iron. 

I  R.  0.  Abbr.  Internal,  or  In- 
j  land.  Revenue  Office,  or  Officer. 
;  i'ron.  +  ERNE. 

I  I'ron  (T'rOn).  Bib. 


food,  fo“ot;  out,  oil;  chair  ;  go  ;  sing,  iqk  ;  then,  thin;  nature,  verdure  (250) ;  K  =  ch  in  6.  ich,  ach  (144) ; 
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boN  ;  yet ;  7.h  =  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Guide. 
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IRRECONCILABLE 


E.  siderophloia ,  E.  resinifera ,  etc.  The  last-named  species 
is  the  source  of  Botany  Bay  kino, 
iron  blue.  1.  Steel  blue  (which  see). 

2.  Angling.  A  kind  of  artificial  fly. 
i'ron-bound',  a.  Bound  with  or  as  with  iron;  hence  :  a 
Harsh  or  rugged  ;  as,  an  iron-bound  coast,  b  Bound  with 
irons ;  shackled,  as  a  prisoner,  c  Rigid ;  unyielding ; 
rigorous  ;  as,  iron-bound  traditions. 

iron  cement.  A  mixture  of  cast-iron  borings  or  turnings 
with  about  one  ounce  of  sal  ammoniac  for  each  hundred¬ 
weight  of  iron,  used  damp  as  a  cement  for  rust  joints, 
l'ron-clad'  (I'wrn-klid'),  a.  1.  Clad  in  iron  ;  protected  or 
covered  with  iron,  as  a  vessel  for  naval  warfare.  Specif. : 
Designating  an  electromagnet,  or  dynamo  field  magnet, 
having  the  entire  exterior  of  iron. 

2.  Rigorous;  severe;  exacting;  as,  an  ironclad  oath.  Colloq. 
ironclad  note,  Banking ,  a  collateral  note ;  —  so  called  from 
its  extreme  terms  in  favor  of  the  lender.  Colloq.  —  i.  oath, 
specif.,  U.  S.  Hist.,  a  rigorous  oath  of  loyalty  prescribed 
by  Congress  in  18b7  to  be  taken  by  citizens  of  the  recon¬ 
structed  States. 

l'ron-clad^  n.  1.  An  ironclad  or  otherwise  armored  naval 
vessel.  Hist. 

2.  Metal.  A  kind  of  furnace  for  roasting  mercury  ore.  U.  S. 

3.  A  late  variety  of  apple  with  firm  subacid  flesh, 
l'rone  (i'ron),  n.  [iris  -}-  -one.']  Org.  Chem.  An  oily  cy¬ 
clic  ketone,  C13H20O,  the  odoriferous  principle  of  violet 
root  and  probably  of  violet  leaves  also.  It  is  isomeric  with 
the  artificial  perfume  caljed  ionone. 

i'ron-gray',  i'ron-grey',  a.  [AS.  xsengrseg.]  Of  a  gray 
color,  somewhat  resembling  that  of  iron  freshly  broken. 

—  n.  An  iron-gray  color  ;  also,  a  horse  of  this  color. 
I'ron— hand  ed,  a.  Having,  or  acting  or  governing  with, 

an  iron  hand  ;  inflexible  ;  rigorous  ;  iron, 
i'ron-heart'ed,  a.  Hard-hearted ;  unfeeling ;  cruel ;  as,  an 
iron-hearted  master.  Cowper. 

1-ron'lc  (i-r5n'Tk),  a.  Ironical.  Sir  T.  Herbert. 

1-ron'i-cal  (I-r5n'T-k&l),  a.  [LL.  ironicus ,  Gr.  eipuuaKOf 
dissembling  :  cf.  F.  ironique.  See  irony.]  1.  Pertaining 
to  irony ;  containing,  expressing,  or  characterized  by, 
irony  ;  as,  an  ironical  remark. 

2.  Addicted  to  the  use  of  irony  ;  given  to  irony. 

3.  Dissembling  ;  pretended.  Obs. 

—  i-ron'i  cal-ly,  adv.  —  i  ron'i-cal  ness,  n. 
i'ron-ing  (I'ur-nTng),  n.  1.  Act  or  process  of  smoothing 

or  pressing,  as  clothes,  with  hot  flatirons. 

2.  The  clothes  ironed.  Colloq. 

3  A  putting  in  irons  ;  shackling. 

4.  Furnishing  or  arming  with  iron. 

i'ron-man  (i'Srn-mSn),  or ,  esp.  in  senses  under  3,  l'ron- 
man  (-mfcn'),  n. ;  pi.  -men.  1.  An  iron  worker  ;  a  maker 
or  manufacturer  of  iron. 

2.  Railroads.  A  man  who  handles  the  rails  in  track  laying. 

3.  a  A  self-acting  spinning  mule,  b  A  coal-cutting  ma¬ 
chine.  Local ,  Eng.  c  A  kind  of  iron  ore.  Obs.  &  Local , 
Eng.  d  Glass  Manuf.  A  mechanical  device  used  in  mak¬ 
ing  large  sheets  of  plate  glass. 

1'ron-mas  ter  (-mis' ter),  n.  One  who  conducts  or  manages 
the  founding  or  manufacture  of  iron,  esp.  on  an  extensive 
scale  ;  a  manufacturer  of  iron. 

Iron  mold  or  mould,  a  A  spot  on  cloth,  etc.,  stained  by 
rusty  iron  or  by  ink.  b  A  yellow  lump  of  iron  ore  found 
in  the  chalk  deposits.  Dial.  Eng. 

l'ron-mon  ger  (-mtiq'ger),  n.  A  dealer  in  iron  or  hardware. 

—  i'ron  mon ger-ing,  n.  Both  Chiefly  British. 
i'ron-monger-y  (-T),  n.  Chiefly  British.  \.  Hardware; 

a  general  name  for  all  articles  made  of  iron. 

2.  The  shop  or  place  of  business  of  an  ironmonger;  a 
hardware  store. 

3.  Ironmonger  s  trade  or  business  ;  smith’s  work. 

Iron  scrap,  a  Waste  pieces  or  disused  articles  of  wTOUght 
iron  (wrought-iron  scrap)  suitable  for  reworking  for  roll¬ 
ing  or  forging,  b  Cast  iron  or  castings  suitable  only  for 
remelting  ( cast  scrap ,  or  foundry  scrap). 
i'ron-shot',  a.  Min.  Shot  with  iron ;  having  markings  due 
to  iron. 

l'ron-slde'  (i'wrn-sid'),  n.  1.  A  man  of  great  strength  or 
bravery  ;  specif.  [ cap.~\ ,  Eng.  Hist.:  a  Edmund  II.  (981?- 
1016),  a  Saxon  king  (1016).  b  Also  Ironsides  (construed 
as  sing.).  Oliver  Cromwell  (1599-1658). 

2.  [.cap.]  a  pi.  CromweH’8  cavalry  in  the  English  Civil 
War  ;  hence,  any  of  various  other  bodies  of  hardy  veteran 
troops,  b  sing.  A  member  of  Cromwell’s  cavalry  or  a 
similar  force,  or  a  soldier  of  that  type.  Rare. 

3.  (in  form  ironsides ,  but  construed  as  sing.)  Nav.  An 
ironclad  ;  as,  “  Old  Ironsides  ”  (which  see). 

i'ron-smith'  (-smith'),  n.  1.  An  ironworker  ;  a  blacksmith. 
2  Any  of  several  East  Indian  barbets,  as  Cyanops  faber. 
Their  notes  resemble  the  sounds  made  by  a  blacksmith, 
i'ron  Stone'  (-ston'),  n.  1.  Any  hard,  earthy  ore  of  iron  ; 

—  in  coal  regions,  generally  siderite  ;  in  other  regions, 
commonly  hematite  or  limonite. 

2.  Short  for  ironstone  china. 

ironstone  china.  A  hard  white  pottery,  first  made  in 
England  during  the  18th  century, 
i'ron-ware'  (i'ftru-wfir'),  n.  Articles  made  of  iron,  as  house¬ 
hold  utensils,  tools,  and  the  like  ;  hardware, 
i'ron-weed  (-wed'),  n.  a  In  Great  Britain,  the  knapweed, 
b  In  the  United  States,  any  asteraceous  plant  of  the  genus 
Vernonia ,  esp.  V.  noveboracensis ,  a  northeastern  species 
with  flat-topped  clusters  of  purple-rayed  flower  heads. 


i'ron-cased1  (T't/rn-kasV),  a. 
Cased  in  with  iron  ;  ironclad.  —  1 
i'ron-cas  ing  (-kas'Ing).  n. 
i'ron-er,  n.  1.  One  that  irons. 

2.  A  man  of  iron.  Rare. 
l'ron-fist  ed,  a.  Having  a  very 
hard  fist  ;  very  strong ;  also, 
closefisted  ;  stingy  ;  mean. 

Iron  founder.  A  ‘maker  of  iron 
castings.  —  iron  founding.—  iron 
foundry.  See  foundry. 
i'ron-free',  a.  Not  containing 
any  iron. 

i-rongen.  Obs.  p.  p.  of  hi  no. 
i'ron-hard ',  a.  Hard  as  iron, 
i'ron-hard',  n.  Any  of  several 
tough-stemmed  herbs,  as  ver¬ 
vain  or  knapweed.  Obs. 
i'ron-head  ed,  a.  1.  Furnished 
or  tipped  with  an  iron  head. 

2.  Very  hard-headed, 
i'ron-heads' (-hedz').  Knap¬ 
weed  :  —  so  called  from  its  hard, 
ball-like  heads.  Local,  Ena. 
i'ro-ni'a  (VrO-nT'd),  n.  Also, 


incorrectly,  i  ro-ne'ia  (-ne'yd  ; 
-nl'dL  Irony  (in  sense  1).  Rare. 
i  ron'i-ce,  rtc/u.  [L.]  Ironicallv. 
Obs. 

ironing  board.  A  flat  cloth-cov¬ 
ered  board  on  which  clothes  are 
ironed. . 

i-ron'i-ous,  a.  Ironical.  Obs. 
—  i-ron'i -ous-ly,  adv.  [Obs. I 

i'ron-ish.  <>.  1.  Of  iron  ;  iron.| 
2.  Resembling  iron  :  irony.  R. 
i'ron-ism  (I'urn-Tz’m),  n.  Use 
of  irony.  Rare.  [uses  irony. I 
i'ro-nistd'ro-nTst),^.  Onewlio| 
i'ro-nize  (-nlzl,  v.  t.  i.  To 
speak  ironically.  Obs. 
iron  jack.  In  the  Missouri  lead 
region,  solid  flint  rock  with 
disseminated  specks  of  black- 
iack  (zinc  blende), 
i'ron-less,  a.  See  -less. 
i'ron-ly.  a>lv.  of  iron.  Rare. 
i'ron-mine',  n.  Iron  ore.  Obs. 

|  i'ron-mold'.  or  i'ron-mould  .  v. 
I  t.  Sr  i.  To  stain  or  become  diB- 


i'ron  wood'  (i'wrn-wobd'),  n.  Any  tree  with  uuusually  hard, 
strong,  or  heavy  wood  ;  also,  the  wood  itself.  The  name 
is  applied  locally  to  a  wide  variety  of  trees  ;  the  following 
list  includes  the  most  important  species  (for  further  in¬ 
formation  see  the  generic  names) :  a  In  general,  species 
of  Sideroxylon  and Diospyros.  b  United  States:  Curpinus 
carolxniana ,  Ostrya  virginica ,  Lyonothamnus  floribundus , 
Prosopis  glandulosa ,  Olneya  tesota ,  Cyrilla  racemiflora , 
Cliftonia  monophylla ,  Condalia  ferrea ,  Reynosia  latifolia , 
Bumelia  lycioides,  and  B.  lenax.  c  West  Indies:  Exolhea 
paniculata ,  Trichilia  hirta ,  Guaiacum  sanctum ,  Sloanea 
axnaicensis,  species  of  Erythroxylum.  d  Africa:  Todda- 
ia  lanceolata  and  species  of  Olea.  e  India :  Xylia  xylo- 
carpa ,  Mesua  ferrea ,  species  of  Inga,  f  China :  Metrosi- 
deros  vera.  g  Australia:  Tarrietia  actinophylla,  Notelxa 
ligustrina ,  and  various  ironbarks  ( Eucalyptus ). 
ironwood  of  Burma  or  Pegu,  acle. 

i'ron- work'  (-w’tirk'),  n.  1.  Work  in  iron  ;  anything  made 
of  iron  ;  a  general  name  of  such  parts  of  a  building,  vessel, 
etc.,  as  consist  of  iron  ;  iron  articles  collectively. 

2.  Now  only  in  pi.  (sometimes  construed  as  a  sing.).  A  fur¬ 
nace  where  iron  is  smelted,  or  a  forge,  rolling  mill,  or 
foundry,  w'here  it  is  made  into  heavy  work,  such  as  shaft¬ 
ing,  rails,  cannon,  merchant  bar,  etc. 
i'ron-work'er  (-wfir'ker),  n.  A  W'orker  in  iron ;  a  person 
employed  at  ironworks.  —  i'ron- work  ing,  p.  a. 
i'ron  wort'  (-wfirtQ,  n.  a  Any  European  mint  of  the  genus 
Sideritis ,  supposed  to  heal  sword  cuts,  b  The  hemp  nettle, 
i'ron-y  (i'ur-uT),  a.  [From  iron.]  1.  Made  or  consisting 
of  iron;  containing,  or  abounding  in,  iron;  partaking  of 
iron  ;  iron  ;  as,  irony  chains  ;  irony  particles. 

2.  Resembling  iron  in  taste,  hardness,  or  other  physical 
property. 

i'ro-ny  (I'rJ-nT),  n.  [L.  ironia ,  Gr.  elpioveta  dissimulation, 
fr.  ecpcuu  a  dissembler  in  speech  :  cf.  F.  ironic.']  1.  Dis¬ 
simulation  ;  ignorance  or  the  like  feigned  to  confound  or 
provoke  an  antagonist ; — an  etymological  sense,  used  chiefly 
in  Socratic  irony  (which  see). 

2  a  A  sort  of  humor,  ridicule,  or  light  sarcasm,  w  hich 
adopts  a  mode  of  speech  the  intended  implication  of  which 
is  the  opposite  of  the  literal  sense  of  the  words,  as  when 
expressions  of  praise  are  used  where  blame  is  meant ;  also, 
the  figure  of  speech  using  this  mode  of  expression,  b  An 
ironical  utterance  or  expression. 

3.  A  state  of  affairs  or  events  which  is  the  reverse  of  what 
was,  or  was  to  be,  expected  ;  a  result  opposite  to  and  as  if 
in  mockery  of  the  promised  or  appropriate  result ;  as,  the 
irony  of  fate. 

Syri.  —  Irony,  sarcasm,  satire.  The  distinguishing 
quality  of  irony  is  that  the  meaning  intended  is  contrary 
to  that  seemingly  expressed ;  one  says  one  thing  and 
means  the  opposite.  Irony  may  be  gentle  or  cutting.  It 
often  implies  an  attitude  of  unemotional  detachment.  The 
word  is  frequently  used  fig.  to  suggest  the  mocking  dis¬ 
crepancy  between  promise  and  fulfillment,  or  betw-een 
appearance  and  reality  ;  its  application  to  the  drama  is 
exemplified  below ;  as,  “  Sometimes  I  would  ...  c  11  her 
sweet,  as  if  in  irony ;  and  call  her  hard  and  cold,  *hich 
seemed  a  truth  ”  ( Tennyson) ;  “  She  had  a  reputation  for 
wit  —  a  wit  that  never  hurt,  and  irony  that  was  onlv 
whimsical”  (Sir  G.  Parker );  “substituting  for  the  feel¬ 
ing  wrhich  makes  men  earnest  the  irony  w  hich  leaves  them 
free”  (Mrs.  Humphry  Ward)\  “As  if  by  a  strange  irony, 
it  w'as  to  this  very  want  of  sympathy  that  she  owed  some 
of  the  grander  features  of  her  character”  (J.  R.  Green); 
“  that  disproportion  of  things  which  Shelley  has  illumi¬ 
nated  by  the  ironical  flash  of  these  eight  words  :  The  de¬ 
sire  of  the  moth  for  the  star  ”  ( Stevenson) ;  “  I  refer  to 
irony  on  the  part  of  the  author  himself,  to  ironical  juxta¬ 
positions  of  persons  and  events,  and  especially  to  the 
r  Sophoclean  irony  ’  by  which  a  speaker  .is  made  to  use 
words  bearing  to  the  audience,  in  addition  to  his  own 
meaning,  a  further  and  ominous  sense,  hidden  from  him¬ 
self,  and,  usually,  from  the  other  persons  on  the  stage  ” 
(A.  C.  Bradley).  The  essential  quality  of  sarcasm  is  bit¬ 
terness  or  taunting  reproachfulness ;  it  may  or  may  not 
be  ironical,  but  it  ft  always  cutting  or  ill-natured  (as  irony 
need  not  be) ;  as,  “  In  the  intercourse  of  familiar  life,  he 
[Swift]  indulged  his  disposition  to  petulance  and  sarcasm  ” 
( Johnson ) ;  “Mr.  Bennet  was  ...  a  mixture  of  quick  parts, 
sarcastic  humor,  reserve,  and  caprice”  (Jane  Austen). 
Satire  is  a  (commonly)  formal  or  elaborate  holding  up  of 
(esp.  public)  vice  or  folly,  always  as  colored  or  pervaded 
bv  the  satirist’s  feeling,  to  ridicule  or  reprobation ;  it 
often  makes  use  of  irony,  but  is  not  necessarily  ironical ; 
as,  “  Satire :  a  sharp,  well-mannered  way  of  laughing  a 
folly  out  of  countenance  ”  ( Drydtn ) ;  Juvenal’s  relentless 
satire.  See  sarcastic,  banter,  ridicule;  cf.  caricature. 
Ir'O-quoi'an  (Tr'o-kwoi'an),  a.  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  desig¬ 
nating,  one  of  the  principal  linguistic  stocks  of  the  North 
American  Indians.  The  territory  of  the  northern  Iro- 
quoian  tribes,  of  whom  the  Five  Nations,  or  Iroquois 

E roper,  were  tbe  chief,  extended  from  the  shores  of  the  St. 

awrence  and  of  Lakes  Huron,  Ontario,  and  Erie  south, 
through  eastern  Pennsylvania,  to  Maryland;  that  of  the 
southern  tribes,  of  whom  the  Cherokees  were  chief,  formed 

Sart  of  Virginia,  the  Carolinas,  Georgia,  Tennessee,  and 
Kentucky.  All  of  the  tribes  were  agricultural,  and  they 
were  noted  for  large  communal  houses,  palisaded  tow  ns, 
and  ability  to  organize,  as  w'ell  as  for  skill  in  war.  The 
principal  tribes  comprise  the  Cayuga,  Cherokee,  Cones¬ 
toga,  Erie,  Mohawk,  Neuter,  Nottoway,  Oneida, Onondaga, 
Seneca,  Tionontati,  Tuscarora,  and  Wyandot  or  Huron. 
See  Iroquois.  —  n.  An  Indian  of  an  Iroquoian  tribe. 

Ir  o  quois' (Tr'o-kwoi'),  n.  sing.  &'pl.  [F.,  fr.  a  native 

name.]  An  Indian  of  a  powerful  and  warlike  confederacy 
of  tribes,  formerly  inhabiting  central  New  York  and  know’ll 
as  the  Five  Nations.  The  original  tribes  of  the  league  were 


the  Mohawk,  Oneida,  Onondaga.  Cayuga,  and  Seneca; 
later  the  Tuscarora  were  admitted.  This  confederacy  took 
a  prominent  part  in  both  the  wars  with  the  French  and 
the  Revolution,  in  each  case  siding  with  the  English.  They 
also  conquered  many  Indian  tribes,  extending  their  ex¬ 
peditions  as  far  west  as  the  Mississippi.  Alter  the  Revo¬ 
lution  many  of  them  removed  to  Canada,  where  more  than 
half  still  reside.  In  the  United  States  the  largest  bodies 
are  found  in  Newf  York  and  in  Wisconsin, 
ir-ra'di-ance  (l-ra'dT-dns),  n.  [From  irkadiant.]  ’  1.  Act 
of  irradiating  ;  emission  of  rays  of  light. 

2.  That  w  hich  irradiates  or  is  irradiated  ;  luster ;  splen¬ 
dor  ;  irradiation  ;  brilliancy.  Milton. 

ir-ra'di-an-cy  (-an-sT),  n. ;  pi.  -cies  (-stz).  Quality,  state, 
or  fact,  of  being  irradiant. 

ir-ra'dl-ant  (-ant),  a.  [L.  irradians ,  - antis ,  p.  pr.  See  ir¬ 
radiate.]  Irradiating  or  illuminating;  emitting  rays  of 
light ;  as,  the  irradiant  moon.  Boyse. 

ir-ra'di-ate  (-at),  v.  t.  ;  -at'ed  (-at'5d) ;  -at'ing  (-at'Tng). 
[L.  irradiatus ,  p.  p.  of  irradiare  to  irradiate.  See  in-  in ; 
radiate.]  1.  To  throw'  rays  of  light  upon  ;  to  shine  upon  ; 
to  illuminate  ;  to  brighten  ;  to  adorn  with  luster. 

Thy  smile  irradiates  yon  blue  fields.  Sir  W.  Jones- 

2.  To  enlighten  intellectually  or  spiritually  ;  to  illuminate; 

as,  to  irradiate  the  mind.  Bp-  Bull. 

3.  To  affect  by  or  as  by  heat  or  other  radiant  force.  Obs. 

4.  To  radiate,  shed,  or  diffuse. 

A  splendid  fuyade,  .  .  .  irradiating  hospitality.  H.  James. 
ir-ra'di-ate,  v.  i.  1.  To  radiate  ;  to  issue  in  rays.  Obs. 

2  To  emit  rays  ;  to  be  radiant ;  to  shine, 
ir-ra'di-ate  (-at),  a.  [L.  irradiatus,  p.  p.]  Illuminated  ; 
irradiated.  “  Irradiate  halls.”  J.  A.  II  ill  house. 

ir-ra'di-a'tion(-a'shwn),?*.  [Cf.  ¥  .irradiation.]  1.  An  irra¬ 
diating;  state  of  being  irradiated  ;  illumination  ;  irradiance. 

2.  That  which  is  irradiated  ;  a  ray  of  light. 

3.  Fig.  :  Mental  light  or  illumination. 

4.  Physiol.  <£  Optics.  The  apparent  enlargement  of  a 
bright  object  seen  upon  a  dark  ground,  due  to  stimulation 
by  the  bright  light  of  the  portions  of  the  retina  around 
the  image.  The  term  is  extended  to  other  cases  of  diffu¬ 
sion  of  nerve  stimuli  or  impulses  from  their  normal  path. 

5.  Emission  of  heat  rays  ;  radiation  of  heat. 

6.  In  general,  emanation,  emission,  or  radiation,  as  of 
knowledge,  or,  Obs.,  of  a  supposed  influence  or  immaterial 
fluid  from  the  eyes. 

ir-ra'di-a-tive  (T-ra'dT-a-tTv),  a.  Tending  to  irradiate, 
ir-ra'tion-al  (T-rSsh'wn-al),  a.  [L.  irralionalis :  cf.  F.  ir- 
rationnel.  See  in-  not ;  rational.]  Not  rational ;  specif. : 
a  Not  endowed  with  reason  ;  void  of  understanding ;  as, 
brutes  are  irrational  animals,  b  Not  according  to  rea¬ 
son  ;  unreasonable  ;  absurd  ;  foolish. 

It  seemed  utterly  urational  any  longer  to  maintain  it.  I.  Taylor. 
C  Math.  Not  exactly  expressible  by  an  integer  nor  by  a 
vulgar  fraction  ;  surd ;  —  said  esp.  of  roots.  See  surd  ; 
cut,  n.,  19.  d  Gr.  <£*  Lai.  Pros.  Not  preserving  the 
normal  ratio  between  arsis  and  thesis  (see  rational)  ;  — 
applied  to  (1)  a  long  syllable  used  where  the  normal 
measure  calls  for  a  short ;  as,  the  irrational  spondee  is 
marked  —  >  when  it  replaces  a  trochee,  <—  when  it  re¬ 
places  an  iambus  ;  or  (2)  a  foot  containing  such  a  syllable, 
e  Optics.  Producing  irregular  dispersion,  as  a  prism.  See 
dispersion,  2. 

Syn.—  Absurd,  foolish,  preposterous,  ridiculous;  im¬ 
moderate,  exorbitant,  excessive,  extravagant.  —  Irra¬ 
tional,  unreasonable.  That  is  irrational  w'hich  is  con¬ 
trary  to  reason,  regarded  as  a  faculty  of  the  mind,  and 
which  is  therefore  foolish  or  absurd  ;  that  is  unreason¬ 
able  which  is  not  in  accordance  with  reason,  in  its  rela¬ 
tion  to  practical  affairs,  and  which  is  accordingly  extrava¬ 
gant,  excessive,  or  immoderate  :  as,  a  panic  and  irrational 
fear,  obstinate  and  unreasonable  pertinacity;  the  irra¬ 
tional  utterances  of  delirium,  the  unreasonable  demands 
of  a  spoiled  child.  See  rational,  foolish,  laughable. 
Irrational  number.  Math,  a  A  number  perfectly  definite  but 
not  expressible  in  a  closed  form,  as  by  a  terminating  dec¬ 
imal ;  thus,  V>=  1.4142  .  .  .  ,  the  perimetric  ratio  (of  a 
circle  to  its  diameter),  7r  =  3.14159.  .  .  .  b  One  defined  by 
a  cut  (C,  C)  in  which  C'has  no  last  and  C  no  first  element. 
See  cut,  n.,  19. 

ir-ra'tion-al,  n.  1.  An  irrational  being;  a  being  not  act¬ 
ing  according  to  reason. 

2  Math.  An  irrational  quantity  or  number  ;  a  surd.  Ir¬ 
rationals  are  exactly  definable,  and  calculable  to  anv  de¬ 
gree  of  exactness,  through  continued  fractions  or  indeter¬ 
minate  decimals. 

lr-ra'tlon-al-ism  (-Tz’m),  n.  An  irrational  system  of  belief 
or  action  ;  quality  of  being  irrational ;  irrationality.  —  lr- 

ra'tion  al  1st,  n. 

ir-ra'tlon  al'i-ty  (-51'T-tT),  n. ;  pi.  -ties  (-tTz).  Quality  or 
state  of  being  irrational ;  specif.  :  a  Quality  of  not  being 
endowed  with  reason,  b  Quality  of  not  being  according 
to  reason  ;  unreasonableness  ;  absurdity  ;  foolishness  ;  also, 
that  w'hich  is  irrational ;  an  absurdity,  c  Physics.  Inequal¬ 
ity  of  dispersion  of  colors  in  refraction  spectra  given  by 
different  substances,  as  crowm  and  flint  glass, 
irrationality  of  dispersion.  Optics.  See  dispersion,  2. 
ir-rec'og-ni'tion  (l-rgk'tfg-nTsh'&n),  n.  A  failure  to  recog¬ 
nize  ;  absence  of  recognition. 

ir-rec'on-cll'a-bll'i-ty  (T-rSk'iin-sfl'd-bTl'T-tT),  n.  Quality 
or  state  of  being  irreconcilable  ;  irreconcilableness. 
ir-rec'on-cil'a  ble  (T-rSk'wn-sIl'd-b’l ;  T-rgk'un-sIl'd-b’l ; 
277),  a.  1.  Not  reconcilable :  implacable;  incompatible; 
inconsistent ;  as,  irreconcilable  enemies,  statements. 


colored  with  iron  mold, 
i'ron-neas.  n.  See-NESS.  Rare. 
i'ron-shod  ,  a.  Shod  with  iron. 
i'ron-sick7.  a.  Naut.  Having 
the  ironwork  loose  or  corroded  ; 
—  said  of  a  ship  when  her  bolts 
and  nails  are  so  eaten  with  rust 
that  she  leaks.  Rare. 
i'ron-sid  ed  (-sTd'Sd  ;  -Td),  a. 
Having  iron  sides  ;  specif.  :  a 
Xav.  Tronclad.  Rare,  b  Rough; 
unmanageable  ;  bold  ;  impu¬ 
dent.  Dial.  Ena. 
i'ron-sides'  (T'urn-sTdz'),  n. 
See  ironside,  1. 
iron  spinel.  See  hercynite. 
Ironstone  blow  Ferruginous 
gossan.  Australia.  [iron.  I 
i'ron-worked'.  a.  Of  wrought! 
iron  yellow.  =  Mars  yellow. 
i-rost'.  Obs.  p.  p.  of  roast. 
i-roted.  Obs.  p.  p.  of  root,  rot. 
ironr'.n.  [OF.]  Ire.  Obs. 
l'rous,  a.  [OF.  iros,  fr.  ire  ire. 
See  ire.]  Irascible  ;  passionate  ; 


angry;  enraged.  Obs.  —  i'rous- 
ly,  adv .  Obs. 

irpe,  n.  [Of  uncertain  origin.] 
Some  kind  of  gesture  or  gri¬ 
mace  ;  —  a  word  found  only  in 
the  (.Station  below.  Gifford  "sug¬ 
gested,  “  A  fantastic  grimace  or 
contortion  of  the  body.”  Obs. 
“  Smirks,  irpes,  and  all  affected 
humors.”  /;.  Jon  son. 

irpe.  a.  Making  “  irpes.”  Obs. 
Ir'pe-el  ( Or'pP-51  ;  Tr'-).  Bib. 

||  lr  por  la'na  y  vol-ver'  tras  - 
qui-la'do  (fr  por  la'nii  e  vfil- 
ver'  triis'kf-la'tho).  [Sp.]  To 
go  for  wool  and  return  shorn, 
ir-ra'di-at  ed  (T-r  a'd  T-a  VC*  d), 
pret.  3r  p.  p-  of  irradiate. 
Specif.:  p.a.  Her.  Represented 
with  rays  ;  surrounded  by  rays 
of  light.  [diating,  p.  pr.l 

ir-ra'di-at  ing-ly,  ndr.  of  irra-| 
ir-ra'dl-a  tor  O-ra'dT-a'tCr),  n 
One  that  irradiates ;  illuminator 
ir-rad'i-ca-ble  (I-rUd'l-kd-b’l), 


a.  Ineradicable.  Rare. 
ir-rad'i-cal,  a.  Math.  Not  ca-  ! 
pable  of  having  its  root  ex¬ 
tracted.  Obs. 

ir-rad'i-cate  (-kat),  v.  t.  [See 
in- in  ;  eradicate.]  To  root 
deeply  ;  to  enroot.  Rare. 
ir-ra'di-ent.  +  irradiant. 
ir-rar'e-fi'a-ble,  a.  Not  rare- 
fi  a  b  1  e.  Rare.  [  Obs.  I 

ir-rased',  a.  Her.  Indented.! 
ir-ra'tion-a-bU  (T-r  ft  s  h'?7  n-a- 
b’l),  a.  [L.  irrationabi/is .]  Ir- 
rntional.  —  ir-ra'tion-a-bil'i-ty 
(-hll'T-tT),  n.  —  ir-ra'tion-a-bly. 
adv.  All  Rare.  [irrational. I 
ir-ra'tion  al-ize,  i\  To  make! 
ir-ra'tion-al-ly,  adv.  of  irra¬ 
tional.  See -ly.  [RareA 

ir-ra'tion-al  ness,  n.  See  -ness.| 
irre.  a.  [AS.]  Enraged.  Obs. 
—  n.  Wrath:  anger.  Obs. 
ir-'ro-al'i-ty  (T  r'C-i  l'l-tl),  n. 
Unreality.  Rare. 
ir-re'al-iza-ble  (T-re'dl-Iz'd- 


b’l),  a.  Unrealizable.  [ble. I 

ir  re-but'ta-ble,a.  Not  rebutta-| 
ir  re-cep'tive.  a.  Unreceptive. 

—  ir  re-cep-tiv'i-ty,  n. 
irre-cip'ro-cal  (T  r'f-s  T  p'r  5- 
ktfl),  a.  Not  reciprocal. 

ir  re-claim'a-ble  (-klam'd-b’l), 
a.  1.  Incapable  of  being  re¬ 
claimed. 

2.  Irrevocable.  Rare. 

—  ir  re  claim  a-bil'i-ty  (-bTl'T- 
tl),  ir're-claim'a-ble-nes*,  n.  -* 
ir  re-claim'a-bly,  adv. 

ir  re-claimed',  a.  Unreclaimed 
ir-rec'o^-niza-ble  (Y-rCk'tfg- 
nTz'a-b"),  a.  Unrecognizable. 

—  ir-rec  og-niz'a-bil'i-ty  f-bYl'- 

Y-tY),  w.  —  ir-rec'og-niz/a-bly. 
adv.  [nizant.  RareA 

ir're-cog'ni-zant.  a.  Not  recog- 1 
ir-rec  ol-lec'tion.  n.  Failure  tc 
recollect ;  forgetfulness, 
ir-rec  om-pen'sa-ble,  a.  Irrep¬ 
arable.  Obs  —  ir-rec  "om-pen'- 
Ba-bly,  adv.  Obs. 


ale,  senate,  c&re,  ftm,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofri  ;  eve,  £vent,  find,  recent,  maker;  Ice,  ill;  old,  6bey,  orb,  5dd,  sSft,  connect ;  use,  unite,  urn,  up,  circus,  menu; 

||  Foreign  Word.  f  Obsolete  Variant  of.  4-  combined  with.  =  equals. 
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IRRESPONDENCE 


2.  Math.  Not  continuously  deformable  one  into  the  other ; 
independent  ;  —  said  of  two  paths  (on  a  surface)  between 
two  fixed  points  on  the  surface. 

—  ir  rec  on  cil'a  ble  ness,  n.  —  ir-rec'on-cil'a-blv,  adv. 
lr-rec' on  cil'a- ble  (T-rSk'fm-sn'd-b’l ;  T-rSk'rm-sil'd-b’l ; 

277),  n.  One  that  is  irreconcilable;  specif.,  a  member  of 
a  political  party  that  refuses  to  be  reconciled  to  an  arrange¬ 
ment,  to  make  any  compromise,  or  the  like, 
ir  re  cov'er-a  ble  (Tr'e-kuv'er-d-b’l),  a.  [Cf.  F.  irrecou- 
vrable.]  1.  Irrevocable.  Obs. 

2.  Not  capable  of  being  recovered,  regained,  remedied,  or 
rectified  ;  irreparable ;  irretrievable  ;  as,  an  irrecoverable 
loss,  debt,  or  injury. 

3.  Incapable  of  being  restored  to  health  or  life  ;  incurable  ; 
not  resuscitable.  A  rchaic. 

4.  Incapable  of  being  recovered  from  or  got  over.  Rare. 
Syn.  — Irreparable,  irretrievable,  irremediable,  unalter¬ 
able,  incurable,  hopeless. 

—  ir  re  cov'er  a  ble  ness,  n.  —  ir're-cov'er  a  bly,  adv. 
li  re  cu'sa  ble  (-ku'zd-b’l),  a.  [L.  irrecusabilis  ;  ir-  not  -f- 

recusabilis  that  should  be  rejected,  fr.  recusare  to  reject : 
cf.  F.  irrecusable. ]  Not  liable  to  exception  or  rejection.  — 

Irre  cu'sa  bly,  adv . 

Ir  re-deem'a-ble  (-dem'd-b’l),  a.  1.  Not  redeemable  ;  that 
cannot  be  redeemed  ;  specif.  :  a  Not  convertible  into  specie 
at  the  pleasure  of  the  holder;  inconvertible  ;  —  said  of  paper 
money,  b  Not  terminable  by  payment  of  the  principal ; 
as,  an  irredeemable  annuity  or  debt. 

2.  a  Admitting  of  no  change  or  release  ;  absolute  ;  hope¬ 
less.  b  Beyond  redemption  or  reform  ;  irreclaimable. 

—  ir  re-deem'a  bil'i  ty  (  bTl'T-tT),ir're-deem'a-ble  ness, 
n.  —  irre-deem'a-bly,  adv. 

Ir  re  den'tism  (Ir'e-dgn'tTz’m),  n.  It.  Politics.  The  prin¬ 
ciples,  policy,  or  practice  of  the  Irredentists. 

Ir  re  den'tist  (-tTst),  n.  [It.  irredentista ,  fr.  irredento  un¬ 
redeemed,  fr.  L.  in-  not  -f  redemptus  redeemed.  See  re¬ 
demption.]  It.  Politics.  One  of  a  party  formed  about  1878, 
for  incorporating  with  Italy  neighboring  regions  (called 
Italia  irredenta ,  unredeemed  Italy)  subject  to  other  gov¬ 
ernments,  but  largely  Italian  in  population. 

Ir  re  du  ci-bil'i-ty  (-du'sT-bll'T-tT),  n.  State  or  quality  of 
being  irreducible. 

Ir  re-du'ci  ble  (-du'sT-b’l),  a.  Incapable  of  being  reduced  ; 
incapable  of  being  brought  into  a  given  or  desired  state, 
form,  etc.,  or  into  one  that  is  proper,  normal,  simpler,  more 
intelligible,  etc.  ;  as,  an  irreducible  hernia, 
irreducible  case,  Alg.,  the  case  in  which  a  cubic  equation  has 
three  real  roots,  which  are  yielded  by  Cardan's  solution 
only  in  a  form  involving  imaginaries,  which  solution  is 
therefore  nugatory.— i.  equation,  Math.,  an  equation  whose 
left  member  (the  right  being  0)  cannot  be  resolved  into 
rational  factors  of  lower  degree,  and  (if  a  differential 
equation)  has  not  as  a  solution  the  solution  of  a  differential 
equation  of  lower  order. —  i.  function.  Math.,  a  function  de¬ 
fined  bv  an  irreducible  equation  F  (x,y,  .  .  .)  =  0 ;  a  func¬ 
tion  whose  corresponding  Riemann’s  surface  consists  of 
nappes  all  connected  (if  there  be  more  than  one). 

—  ir're-du'ci-ble-ness,  n.  —  ir're-du'ci-bly,  adv. 
ir're-form'a  ble  (-f6r'md-b’l),  a.  Incapable  of  being  re¬ 
formed;  incorrigible;  also,  incapable  of  being  revised  or  al¬ 
tered,  as  a  papal  bull.—  Ir're  lorm'a-bll'i  ty  (-bTl'T-tT),  n. 

Ir-ref  ra-ga-bil'i-ty  (T-rgf'rd-ga-bTl'T-tT),  n.;  pi.  -ties 
(-tTz).  Quality  or  state  of  being  irrefragable  ;  an  irrefraga¬ 
ble  argument,  assertion,  etc. 

ir-ref'ra-ga-ble  (T-rSf'rd-gd-b’l),  a.  [L.  irrefragabilis :  cf. 
F.  irrefragable.  See  refragable.]  1.  Not  refragable  ; 
not  to  be  gainsaid  or  denied  ;  not  to  be  refuted  or  over¬ 
thrown  ;  unanswerable  ;  incontestable  ;  undeniable  ;  as,  an 
irrefragable  argument ;  irrefragable  evidence. 

2.  Not  to  be  broken  ;  inviolable  ;  indestructible.  Rare. 

3.  Of  persons,  unyielding  ;  stubborn  ;  refractory.  Obs. 
Irrefragable  Doctor.  —  Doctor  I rrefragibilis. 

—  ir  ref'ra  ga  ble  ness.  n.  —  ir-ref'ra-ga-bly,  adv. 

Ir  re  fran'gi-ble  (Tr'e-frSn'jT-b’l),  a.  1.  Inviolable. 

2.  Not  refrangible  ;  that  cannot  be  refracted  in  passing 
from  one  medium  to  another. 

—  ir're-fran'gl-bil'i  ty  (  bTl'T-tT),  ir're-iran'gi-ble-ness, 
?».  — ir're  fran'gi  bly,  adv. 

ir  re  fut'a-ble  (Tr'e-fiit'd-b’l ;  T-rgf'u-td-b’l ;  277),  a.  [Cf. 
F.  irrefutable,  L.  irrefutabilis.  See  refute  ]  Incapable  of 
refutation  ;  indisputable.  —  ir're-fut'a-bil'i-ty  (-bTl'T-tT), 
ir  re  fut'a  ble-ness,  n.  —  ir  re-fut'a  bly,  adv. 
ir-reg'u-lar  (T-rSg'u-ldr),  a.  [ME.  irreguler,  F.  irregulier, 
OF.  also  -ler.  See  regular.]  1.  Not  regular;  not  conform¬ 
ing  to  rule  ;  not  according  to  established  law,  method,  or 
usage  ;  not  according  to  common  form  ;  not  conformable  to 
nature,  to  the  rules  of  moral  rectitude,  or  to  established 
principles  ;  not  normal ;  lawless  ;  disorderly ;  unnatural ; 
immethodical  ;  unsymmetrical ;  erratic  ;  not  straight ;  not 
uniform  ;  as,  an  iircgular  line  or  figure ;  an  irregular  verse  ; 
an  irregular  physician  ;  an  irregular  proceeding  ;  irregular 
motion  ;  irregular  conduct,  etc.  Cf.  regular. 

Leading  the  men  of  Herefordshire  to  fight 
Against  the  irregular  and  wild  Glendower.  Shak. 
2.  Specif.  :  a  Eccl .,  esp.  R.  C.  Ch.  Not  conforming  to  the 


rule  of  the  church  ;  having  some  irregularity  (see  irregu¬ 
larity,  2  a)  that  disqualifies  for  ordination  or  for  member¬ 
ship  in  some  ecclesiastical  body,  or  the  exercise  of  the 
functions  of  an  office,  b  Not  belonging  to,  or  having  con¬ 
formed  to,  the  requirements  of  some  (particular)  group  or 
organized  body  ;  as,  an  irregular  physician  ;  specif.,  Mil., 
not  belonging  to  the  regular  army  organization,  but  raised 
for  a  special  purpose.  Irregular  troops  usually  are  em¬ 
ployed  as  independent  commands  and  esp.  to  harass  the 
enemy,  c  Bot.  Showing  a  lack  of  uniformity  ;  —  said  spe¬ 
cif.  of  flowers  in  which  one  or  more  of  the  members  of  a 
whorl  differ  in  size  or  form  from  the  others  or  are  wanting  ; 
as,  an  irregular  corolla,  d  Gram.  (1)  Of  a  word  or  inflec¬ 
tion,  not  conforming  to  the  normal  or  usual  manner  of  in¬ 
flection;  as,  sell,  cast,  feed  are  irregular  verbs.  (2)  Some¬ 
times,  specif. :  =  strong,  e  Eng.  &  Scots  Law.  Celebrated 
without  either  proclamation  of  the  banns  or  publication  of 
intention  to  marry  ;  clandestine  ;  —  said  of  a  marriage.  An 
irregular  marriage  is  valid,  but  subjects  the  parties,  the 
celebrator,  and  the  witnesses  to  statutory  penalties. 

Syn. —  Immethodical,  unsystematic,  desultory  ;  erratic, 
eccentric ;  unsettled,  variable,  changeable,  mutable,  un¬ 
even  ;  abnormal,  unnatural,  anomalous ;  devious,  crooked  ; 
immoderate,  intemperate,  disorderly,  wild,  vicious, 
irregular  deposit.  Law.  See  deposit,  n.,  2. 
ir  reg'u  lar  (T-rgg'u-ldr),  n.  One  who  is  not  regular  ;  esp. 

(usually  in  pi.),  a  soldier  not  in  regular  service, 
ir  reg  u-lar'i-ty  (-lXr'T-tT),  n.  ;  pi.  -ties  (-tTz).  [F.  irre¬ 

gularity ,  LL.  irregidarit/ts.]  1.  Quality  or  state  of  being 
irregular  ;  that  which  is  irregular. 

2.  Specif.  :  a  Eccl.,  esp.  R.  C.  Ch.  Infraction  of  the  rules 
as  to  ordination  or  the  performance  of  clerical  functions ; 
an  impediment,  disqualification,  or  incapacity  which  debars 
from  ordination,  exercise  of  clerical  functions,  or  advance¬ 
ment  to  a  higher  order.  Irregularities  are  usually  divided 
into  two  classes  :  (1)  those  proceeding  from  defect,  and  (2) 
those  proceeding  from  crime.  The  first  class  includes  de¬ 
fects  of  mind,  body,  birth,  age,  liberty,  the  sacrament  (i.  e., 
marriage),  lenity  (involved  in  previous  military  service), 
and  reputation.  The  second  class  includes  the  reception, 
etc.,  of  unlawful  or  heretical  baptism  or  ordination,  crime, 
as  esp.  public  heresy  and  apostasy,  murder,  mutilation,  etc. 
b  Quality  or  state  of  not  conforming  to  rule  or  law  ;  devia¬ 
tion  from  what  is  natural,  morally  right,  established,  or 
normal ;  infraction  of  law',  order,  etc. ;  abnormality  ;  anom¬ 
alousness  ;  disorderliness ;  a  disorderly  or  lawless  action. 
C  Quality  or  state  of  being  unsymmetrical ;  uneven,  imme¬ 
thodical,  or  not  uniform,  as  in  form,  position,  arrangement, 
etc.  ;  a  case  of  this  ;  a  part  out  of  uniformity  or  symmetry 
with  the  other  parts. 

ir're-la'tion  (TUe-la'shdii),  n.  Want  of  connection  or  rela¬ 
tion  ;  unrelatedness. 

ir-rel'a  tive  (T-r81'd-tTv),  a.  1.  Not  relative  ;  without  mu¬ 
tual  relations  ;  unrelated  ;  also,  not  pertinent  or  relevant. 
2.  Music.  Not  having  tones  in  common ;  as,  irrelative 
chords,  keys,  etc. 

—  ir  rel'a  tive  ly,  adv.  —  ir-rel'a- tive- ness.  n. 

ir-rel'e-vance  (-e-vdns),  n.  Irrelevancy ;  something  irrel¬ 
evant,  as  a  remark. 

ir-rel'e-van-cy  (-e-van-sT),  n. ;  pi.  -cies  (-sTz).  Quality  or 
state  of  being  irrelevant ;  that  which  is  irrelevant, 
ir  rel'e  vant  (-vdnt),  a.  Not  relevant ;  not  applicable  or 
pertinent ;  not  bearing  upon  or  serving  to  support ;  imper¬ 
tinent  ;  foreign  ;  extraneous  ;  as,  testimony  or  arguments 
iiTelevant  to  a  case.  — ir-rel'e-vant-ly,  adv. 
ir  re-li'glon  (Tr'e-ITj'dn),  n.  [L.  irreligio :  cf.  F.  irreiigion. 
See  in- not ;  religion.]  1.  State  of  being  irreligious ;  want 
of  religion ;  impiety. 

2.  A  false  religion  ;  a  perverted  form  of  religion.  Obs. 
ir  re  ll'gion  1st,  n.  One  who  is  irreligious  ;  an  opponent  of 
religion. 

ir're-li'giOUS  (  lTj'ws),  a.  [L.  irreligiosus :  cf.  F.  irreii- 
gieux.]  1.  Destitute  of  religion  ;  not  controlled  by  reli¬ 
gious  motives  or  principles  ;  ungodly.  Cf.  impious. 

Shame  and  reproach  are  generally  the  portion  of  the  impious 
and  irreligious.  South. 

2.  Indicating  irreiigion  ;  profane;  as,  irreligious  speech. 

3.  Pert,  to,  believing  in,  or  practicing,  a  false  religion.  Obs. 
Syn.  —  Irreligious,  profane,  impious.  Irreligious  is  nega¬ 
tive,  profane  and  impious  are  positive.  Irreligious  often 
connotes  mere  indifference  to  sacred  things  ;  profane,  as 
here  compared,  implies  undue  familiarity  or  irreverence, 
impious,  open  or  defiant  contempt.  See  blasphemy,  profa¬ 
nation,  infidel. 

—  ir  re^i'gious  ly,  od?'.  —  ir  re-ll'gious  ness,  n. 

lr-rem'e-a-ble  (T-rem'e-d-b’l ;  T-re'me-),  a.  [L.  irremea- 
bilis ;  ir-  not  -f-  remeabilis  returning,  fr.  remeare:  cf.  F. 
irremeable.  See  remeant.]  Admitting  no  return.  41  The 
irremeable  stream.”  R.  Hovey. — ir-rem'e-a-bly,  adv. 
ir're-me'di  a  ble  (Tr'e-me'dT-d-b’l),  a.  [L.  irremediabilis : 
cf.  F.  irremediable.  See  in-  not;  remediable.]  Not  admit¬ 
ting  of  being  remedied,  corrected,  or  redressed  ;  incurable  ; 
irreparable  ;  as,  an  iiTemediable  disease  or  evil.  —  ir're- 
me'di-a  ble-ness,  n.  —  irre-me'di-a-bly,  adv. 


lr're-mls'si-ble  (Tr'e-mTs'T-b’l),  a.  [L.  irremissibilis :  cf.  F. 
irremissible.  See  in- not;  remissible.]  Not  remissible ; 
unpardonable  ;  not  to  be  refrained  from  or  given  up ;  ob¬ 
ligatory  ;  as,  irremissible  crimes;  irremissible  duties. ; — 

ir're-mis'si  bil'i  ty  (-bTl'T-tT),  ir're-mis'si-ble-ness,  n . 

—  Ir  re  mls'si  \)\y,  adv. 

ir  re-mo v'a-ble  (-moov'd-b’l),  a.  Not  removable ;  as  .  a 
That  cannot  be  removed  or  taken  away  ;  not  displaceable, 
b  That  cannot  be  removed  or  dismissed  from  office  or  posi¬ 
tion,  as  a  judge.  c  Immovable  ;  inflexible.  Obs.  Shak. — n. 
An  irremovable  person.  —  ir' re-mo V  a-bil'i-ty  (-bTl'T-tT), 
irre-mov'a-ble-ness,  n.  —  ir're-mov'a-bly ,  adv. 
ir  rep'a  ra  ble  (T-rgp'd-rd-b’l),  a.  [L.  irreparabilis :  cf.  F. 
irreparable.  See  in-  not ;  reparable.]  Not  reparable  ;  not 
capable  of  being  repaired,  recovered,  regained,  or  reme¬ 
died  ;  irretrievable  ;  irremediable ;  as,  an  irreparable 
breach  ;  an  irreparable  loss.  Shak. 

Syn.  —  See  irretrievable. 

—  ir-rep  a-ra-bil'i-ty  (-bTl'T-tT),  ir-rep'a  ra  ble  ness,  n. 

—  ir-rep'a  ra  bly,  adv. 

ir  re  peal'a  ble  (Tr'e-pel'd-b’l),  a.  Not  capable  of  being 
repealed  or  revoked,  as  a  law  .— Ir  re-peal  a  bil'i-ty  (-bTl'¬ 
T-tT),  ir  re  peal'a-ble  ness,  n.  —  irre-peal'a-bly,  adv. 
ir  re-plev'i  a  ble  (plgv'T-d-b’l)  1  a.  Law.  Not  subject  to 
ir  re-plev'i  sa  ble  (-sd-b’l)  \  replevin, 

ir  rep^re  hen'si  ble  (T-rSp're-hgn'fT-b’l),  a.  [L.  irreprehen- 
sibilis:  cf.  F.  irreprehensible.]  Not  reprehensible  ;  blame¬ 
less  ;  irreproachable.  —  ir-rep're-hen'si  ble-ness,  n.  — 
ir  rep  re  hen'si  bly ,  adv. 

ir  re-press'i  ble  (Tr/e-pr8s'T-b’l),  a.  Not  capable  of  being 
repressed,  restrained,  or  controlled  ;  as,  irrepressible  joy  ; 
an  irrepressible  conflict ;  —  often  applied  humorously  to 
persons  of  great  volubility,  overflow  ing  good  humor,  etc.  — 

ir're-pressi-bil'i-ty  (-bTl'T-tT), ir're  press'i-ble-ness,  n. 

—  ir're  press'i-bly,  adv. 

ir  re  proach'a  ble  (-proch'd-b’l),  a.  [iV-  not  -f-  reproach- 
able:  cf.  F.  irreprochable.]  Not  reproacliable ;  above 
reproach ;  not  deserving  reproach ;  blameless.  —  ir're- 
proach'a-bil'i-ty  (-bTl'T-tT),  ir're-proach'a-ble-ness,  n. 

—  ir  re^proach'a  bly,  adv. 

ir  re-sist'ance  (Ir'e-zTs'tane),  n.  Nonresistance  ;  passive 
submission. 

ir  re-sist'i-ble  (-tT-b’l),  a.  [Cf .  F.  irresistible.  See  resist¬ 
ible.]  That  cannot  be  successfully  resisted  or  opposed  ; 
superior  to  opposition  ;  resistless ;  overpowering  ;  as,  an 
irresistible  attraction.  —  ir're-sisti-bil'i-ty  (-bTl'T-tT),  ir¬ 
re  sist'lble-ness,  n.  —  ir're  sist'i  bly,  adv. 
ir-res'o  lu-ble  (T-rgz'o-lu-b’l),  a.  [L.  irresolubilis :  cf.  F. 
irresolubte.  See  resoluble  ;  cf.  irresolvable.]  1.  In¬ 
capable  of  beiDg  dissolved  or  resolved  into  parts ;  insoluble. 

2.  Iucapable  of  being  relieved  or  loosened. 

The  second  i6  in  the  irresoluble  condition  of  our  souls  after  a 
known  sin  is  committed.  Bp.  Rail. 

3.  Incapable  of  being  solved  ;  insoluble, 
ir-res'o-lute  (-lilt),  a.  [Cf.  F.  irresolu ,  L.  irresolutus  not 

loosened.  See  resolute.]  1.  Not  resolved  or  solved ;  un¬ 
explained.  Obs. 

2  Not  resolute;  not  decided  or  determined;  wavering; 
given  to,  or  characterized  by,  indecision  or  irresolution  ; 
vacillating.  “  Weak  and  irresolute  is  man.”  Couper. 
Syn. —  Wavering,  vacillating,  undetermined,  undecided, 
unsettled,  fickle,  changeable,  inconstant,  unstable. 

—  ir  res'o-lute-ly,_odu.  —  ir  res'o-lute-ness,  n. 

ir  res  o-lu'tion  (-lu'shMn),  n.  [Cf.  F.  irresolution.] 

1.  State  of  not  having  formed  a  decided  opinion  ;  doubt ; 
uncertainty.  Obs. 

2.  Want  of  resolution;  want  of  decision  in  purpose;  a 
fluctuation  of  mind,  as  in  doubt,  or  between  hope  and  fear ; 
irresoluteness  ;  indecision  ;  vacillation. 

ir  re-solv'a  bl©  (Tr'e-zbl'vd-b’l),  a.  [ir-  not  -f-  resolvable. 
Cf.  irresoluble.]  Incapable  of  being  resolved  ;  not  solv¬ 
able  ;  insoluble  ;  not  separable  into  component  parts  ;  not 
analyzable  ;  not  to  be  disentangled. 

irresolvable  nebulae,  Astron.,  nebulae  not  yet  resolved  by 
the  telescope  into  stars. 

— irresolvabil'i  ty  (bTl'T-tT),  ir're  solv'a-ble-ness,n. 
ir're  solved'  (-zblvd'),  a.  Not  resolved  ;  unsettled  ;  unde¬ 
cided  ;  uncertain.  —  ir're-SOlv'ed-ly  (-z51'vgd-lT),  adv. 
ir Te-spec/tive  (-spSk'tTv),  a.  1.  Disrespectful.  Obs. 

2.  Having  no  regard  for  persons, conditions, circumstances, 
or  consequences  ;  unbiased  ;  independent ;  impartial ;  as, 
an  irrespective  judgment.  Rare. 

The  absolute,  irrespective  will  of  God.  Rogers. 
irrespective  of,  regardless  of ;  without  respect  or  regard  to  ; 
independent  of;  as.  irrespective  of  differences ;  — often 
used  as  equiv.  to  irrespectively  of. 
ir're-spec'tive  Iy,  adv.  of  irrespective.  Specif.  :  a  Dis¬ 
respectfully.  Obs.  b  Without  regard  or  respect  to  con¬ 
ditions,  persons,  or  circumstances.  Obs. 

C  Without  regard  to  other  things  ;  independently ;  —  often 
with  of  and  formerly  to.  Cf .  irrespective  of. 
ir're  spir'a  ble  (Tr'e-splr'd-b’l ;  T-rgs'pT-rri-b’l ;  277),  a.  [L. 
irrespirabilis :  cf.  F.  irrespirable.  See  respirable.]  Un¬ 
fit  for  respiration  ;  not  respirable  (so  as  to  sustain  life). 


ir-rec'on-cile.  v.  t.  To  make 
unreconciled  or  incompatible  ; 
to  alienate  or  estrange.  Obs. 
ir-rec'on-cile  ment.  n.  State  or 
quality  of  being  unreconciled, 
ir-rec'on-cil'i-a-ble  (T-r«'k/?7n- 
sTl'T-d-b’l),  a.  Irreconcilable.— 
ir-rec'  on-cil  i-a-bil'i- ty  ( -b Yl'T- 
tl),  ir-rec' on-cil'i-a-bla- ness,  n 
—  ir-rec'on-cil'i-a-bly,  adv. 
T-re^on-cil  i  a'tion.  n.  Want 
of  reconciliation.  Rare. 
IrTe-cord'a-ble.  a.  [ir-  not  -f 
record  :  cf.  L.  irrecordabdis  not  1 
to  be  remembered.]  Incapable 
of  being  recorded.  Rare. 
Ir're-cu'per-a-ble,  a.  [L.  irre- 
cuperahuis :  cf.  OF.  irrecupera- 
ble.  See  ix-not:  recuperate.]  , 
Irrecoverable.  Obs.  —  ir-re-cu'- 
per-a-bly,  adv.  Obs. 
mre-cur'a-ble,  a.  [tr-  not  4-  re -  | 
cure  -f  -aftfe.]  Incurable.  Obs. 
ir  re-cured',  a.  Incurable.  Obs. 
Ir're  deemed'  (Ir'f-demd'),  a. 
fCf.  Irredentist.]  Unre¬ 
deemed.  Rare.  « 

ir  re  den'tial  (-d  5n'sh4l),  «. 
Devoted  to  irredentism. 
ir-red 'i-vi'vous,  a.  [L.  irredt- 
rirus.]  Not  revivable.  Obs. 
ir 're- dress 'i  ble  (t  r'f-d  r  5  s'Y- 
b’l),  a.  Incapable  of  being  re¬ 


dressed.  —  ir're  dress  i-bil'i-ty 
(-btl'I-tYL  n.  —  ir  re-dress 'i-bly, 
adv.  All  Rare. 

ir  re-duc'ti-ble,  a.  (Cf.  F.  irrd- 
ductible.]  Irreducible.  Rare 

—  ir  re-duc  ti-bil'i-ty  (-duk'tl- 
bTl'Y-tt),  ft.  Rare. 

ir  re-duc'tion,  n.  State  of  not 
being  reduced.  Rare. 
ir-ref'er-a  ble.  .  Not  referable, 
ir  re-flec'tion.  ir  re  flex'lon  (Yr- 
P-flek'shun ),  n.  Want  of  reflec¬ 
tion. 

ir  re- flee 'tive.  a.  Not  reflexive. 

—  lr're-flec'tive-ly,  adv.  —  ir're- 

flec'tive-ness,  n.  [Rare.  I 

ir  re-flex'ive.o.  Not  reflexive.  | 
ir're- formed',  a.  Unreformed. 
Ohs. 

ir  re-fus'a-ble,  a.  Not  ref  us¬ 
able.  Rare.  [larly.l 

irreg.  Abhr.  Irregular:  irregu-| 
ir  re-gen 'er  a-cy  (Yr'P-jPn'Pr-d- 
sY).  ».  Unregeneracy .  Rare. 

—  Ir're-gen'er-ate,  a.  Rare. 
lr're-gen  er-a'tlon,  n.  Unre- 
generacy.  Rare. 

Ir-reg'u-la'res  (Y-rPg'ft-la'rez), 
ji.pl.  (NL.)  Pal  eon.  An  order 
of  Blastoidea  having  one  ambu¬ 
lacrum  different  from  the  others 
and  no  peduncle. 

Ir-reg'u-la'ri-a  (-la'rY-d;  115), 


n.  /d.  [NL.]  Zobl.  In  old 

classifications,  an  order  of  Ech- 
inoidea  consisting  of  the  Cly- 
neastriden  and  Sputangoidea. 
ir-reg'n-lar-lst,  n.  One  who  is 
irregular.  [lar.  I 

ir-reg'u-lar-ly,  adv.  of  irreou-| 
ir-reg'u-lar-Dess,  n.  See  -ness. 
ir-reg'n-lar-ship.  n.  See -ship. 
Obs. 

ir-reg'u  late.  ah  [LL.  irregu- 
latus .]  Not  regulated.  Obs.  — 
u.  One  who  is  irregular.  Obs. 
ir-reg'u-late,  »•.  t.  To  make  ir¬ 
regular  ;  to  disorder.  Obs. 
ir-reg'u-lat'ed  (Y-reg'fl-lat'Pd), 
a.  Not  regulated.  Rare. 
ir-reg  u-la'tion  (-1  a's  h  u  n),  n. 
Irregularity.  Rai’e. 
Ir-reg'u-lous,  a.  Lawless.  Obs. 
ir're-lt'er-a-ble,  a.  Not  refer¬ 
able.  Obs.  [ble.  Obs.  | 

ir're-ject'a-ble.  a.  Notrejecta-I 
ir're-laps'a-ble,  a.  Not  liable 
to  relapse.  Ohs.  [lated.  Rare.  | 
ir  re-late' (Yr'P-lat'),  a.  Notre-| 
ir're-lat'ed  (Yr'P-lat'Sd),  a.  Un¬ 
related.  Rare. 

ir-rel'artive  (Y-r P  l'd-t  Y v),  n. 
Something  irrelative.  [Obs.  I 
ir're-lent'ing.  a.  Unrelenting. | 
irTe-liev'a-ble  (Yr'P-lev'a-bl), 
a.  Not  relievable. 


ir' re-11 'gion-ism  (Y  r'M  I  j'w  n- 
Yz’m),  n.  See -ism. 
ir're-li'gion-ize,  r.  t.  To  render 
irreligious.  Rare. 
lr're-li'gi-os'1-ty  (-lYj/Y-Cs/rY-tY). 
n.  [L.  irreligxositas .]  Irreli¬ 
giousness.  Rare.  [RareA 

ir're-luc'tant,  a.  Not  reluctant.  | 
ir-rem'e-di-less.  a.  Kemediless. 
Obs.  [memberable.  Rare. I 
ir  re-mem'ber-a-ble,  a.  Not  re-| 
ir're-mis'sion,  u.  Nonremis¬ 
sion.  Obs.  [Rare.  I 

ir're-mis'aive.o.  Not  remissive.! 
ir're-mit'ta-ble,  a.  Irremissible. 
Obs. 

ir're-mov'al  (Yr'P-moov'rtl),  n. 
Absence  of  removal.  Rare. 
ir'ra-mu'ner-a-ble  (-mQ'nPr-a- 
b’l),  «.  [L  irremunerabilis  :  cf. 
F.  irr ivnivner able.  See  remu¬ 
nerate.!  Not  remunerable. 
ir're-mu'ner-at  ed.  a.  Unremu¬ 
nerated.  Ohs.  [able.  Rare.  | 
ir-ren'der-a-ble,  a.  Not  render-1 
ir' re-new 'a-ble,  a.  Not  renew¬ 
able.  Rare.  [Obs.  I 

lr  re-nowned'.o.  Unrenowned-I 
ir're-nun'ci-a-ble,  a.  Not  re- 
nunciable.  Rare. 
ir' re-pair',  v.  Disrepair.  Rare. 
Ir  Te-pair'a  ble.  a.  Not  repair¬ 
able  ;  specif.,  Obs.,  irreparable. 


ir're-pass'a-ble,  a.  I  Cf.  F.  irrt- 
pas8(ible.)  Incapable  of  being 
renassed.  Rare.  [tence.j 

ir  re-pent'ance,  n.  Impeni-| 
irre-pent'ant,  a.  Impenitent. 
—  ir  re-pent'ant-ly,  adv. 
ir  re-place'a-ble,  a.  Not  replace¬ 
able.  [able.  Obs.  | 

ir  re-pleg'i-a-ble.  a.  Irreplevi-| 
irTe-port'a  ble,  a.  Not  report-, 
able.  Rare. 

ir-rep're  sent'a-ble.  o.  Not  rep¬ 
resentable.  —  ir-rep  re-sent'a- 
ble-ness.  n. 

ir're-presa'i-ble,  n.  One  who  is 
irrepressible. 

ir re-pres'sive  (Yr'P-prPs'Yv),  a. 
Irrepressible.  R. 
ir-re'pro-duc'i-ble  (Y-re'prft- 
diis'Y-b’l),  a.  Not  reproducible, 
ir-re'pro-duc'tive.  a.  Not  re¬ 
productive.  —  ir  reproductive 
function.  Math  See  repro¬ 
ductive  function. 
ir  Te-prov'a-ble  (Yr  ^DrOSv'd- 
b'l),  a.  a  Irreproachable.  Rare. 
b  Irrefragable.  Obs.  —  ir're- 
p rov' a  ble- n ess,  n.  Rare.— ir  re- 

{irov'a-bly,  adv.  Rare. 
r-rep'tion,  n.  [LL.  irreptxo.] 
A  creeping  in.  Obs. 
ir'rep-ti'tious  (Yr'Pp-tYsh'tZs), 
a.  [L.  irrepere,  irreptum,  to 


creep  in ;  ir-  in  -+-  repere  to 
creep.]  Creeping,  or  having 
crept,  in  ;  surreptitious.  Rare. 
ir  re-pug'na-ble,  a.  [See  in- 
not ;  repugn  a  ble.]  Irresisti¬ 
ble.  Obs.  [ble.  Ohs.  I 

ir-rep 'u-ta-ble,  a.  Disreputa-| 
ir-req'ui-site,  a.  Not  requisite. 
Obs.  [blance.  Obs.  I 

ir're-sem'blance,  n.  Nonresem-| 
ir-re'si-ant,  a.  [ir-  not  4-  re- 
siant.  1  Nonresident.  Obs. 
ir-res  ig-na'tion,  n.  Want  of 
resignation.  Obs. 
ir're-Bil  'i-ent  ( Y  r'P-z  Y  l'Y-  6  n  t ; 
-rf-sYl'-),  a.  Not  resilient, 
ir  re-sist'a-ble.  ^■ar.  of  irre¬ 
sistible. 

ir're-sist'ed.  a.  Unresisted.  Obs. 
ir're-sist'i-ble,  u.  One  who  is 
irresistible.  [Ofes.l 

ir're-slst'les8,  a.  Irresistible. | 
ir-res 'o-lu-ble  ness.».  See  -n ess. 
ir-res 'o-nant  ( Y-rPz'O-nrtnt),  a. 
Not  resonant.  —  ir-res 'o-nance 
(-nrtns),  n. 

ir're-spect 'a-ble  (Yr'f-H)5k'td- 
h’l),  a.  Not  respectable.  —  lU- 
re- spect  a-bil'i-ty  (-bYl'Y-tY),  n. 
ir' re-s pec t'ful.  «.  Disrespectful. 

Rare. 

ir're-Bpond'ence,  n.  Lack  of 

respondence.  Rare. 


food,  foot ;  out,  oil ;  chair  ;  go  ;  sing,  ii)k  ;  4%en,  thin  ;  natrxre,  verdpre  (250) ;  K  rrch  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144) ;  boN ;  yet ;  zh  =  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Guide. 
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tr'l’d-Spon' si-bil'i- ty  (Tr'e-spBn'sT-bTl'T-tT),  n.;  pi.  -ties 
(-tTz).  [Cf.  F.  irresponsabilite .]  1.  Want  of,  or  freedom 
from,  responsibility  or  accountability. 

2-  Incapability  of  physical  response.  Rare. 
ir're-spon'si-ble  (-sp5n'sT-b’l),  a.  [ir-  not  -f-  resjwnsible .] 
Not  responsible  ;  as :  a  Not  liable  to  be  called  upon  to 
answer  for  consequences  ;  not  liable  to  be  called  in  ques¬ 
tion  ;  free  from,  or  incapable  of  incurring,  legal  responsi¬ 
bility.  b  Not  able  to  answer  for  consequences  ;  not  able  to 
render  satisfaction;  insolvent.—?*.  One  who  is  irresponsi¬ 
ble.— lire  spoil's!  ble  ness,  w.— ir  re  spon'si  bly,  adv. 
lr're-triev'a-ble  (-trev'ri-b’l),  a.  Not  retrievable ;  irre¬ 
coverable  ;  irreparable  ;  as,  an  irretrievable  loss. 

Syn.  —  Irremediable,  incurable,  irrecoverable.  —  Irre¬ 
trievable,  irreparable  are  very  often  used  without  dis¬ 
tinction.  But  irretrievable  applies  to  that  which  can¬ 
not  be  recovered  or  recalled  ;  irreparable,  to  that  which 
cannot  be  repaired  or  made  good ;  as,  an  irretrievable  (or 
irreparable)  loss;  an  irretrievable  (not  irreparable)  step, 
decision ;  an  irreparable  (not,  commonly,  irretrievable) 
breach,  injury  ;  an  irretrievable  error  may  result  in  an  ir¬ 
reparable  wrong. 

—  Ir  re-trlev  a  bil'i-ty  (-bll'T-tT),  ir  re-triev'a  ble-ness, 
n.  —  ir're-triev'a  bly,  adv. 

lr-rev'er  ence  (T-r6v'er-ens),  n.  [L.  irreverentia :  cf.  F. 
irrMrence.]  1.  State  or  quality  of  being  irreverent ; 
want  of  reverence  ;  disregard  of  the  authority  and  charac¬ 
ter  of  a  superior ;  an  irreverent  act  or  utterance. 

2.  State  of  not  being  reverenced  ;  dishonor, 
ir  rev'er-ent  (-2nt),  a.  [L.  irreverent,  -entis:  cf.  F.  irre¬ 
verent.  See  in- not ;  reverent.]  1.  Irreverend.  Obs. 

2-  Not  reverent;  showing  a  want  of  reverence  ;  expressive 
of  a  want  of  veneration  ;  as,  an  irreverent  babbler  ;  an  ir¬ 
reverent  jest.  —  ir-rev'er  ent  ly,  adv. 
lr're-vers'i-ble  (Yr'e-vfir'sT-b’l),  a.  Incapable  of  being  re¬ 
versed  ;  specif.  :  a  Incapable  of  being  recalled,  repealed, 
or  annulled  ;  as,  an  irreversible  decree,  b  Incapable  of 
being  turned  about,  back,  or  upside  dowrn  ;  incapable 
of  being  made  to  run  backward;  as,  an  irreversible  engine, 
irreversible  heat.  Physics ,  that  part  of  the  heat  developed 
in  an  electric  circuit  which  is  equal  to  the  product  of  the 
resistance  into  the  square  of  the  current.  So  called  because 
there  is  no  known  reverse  process  by  which  it  can  be  trans¬ 
formed  directly  into  electrical  energy.  Cf.  reversible 
heat.  —  i.  process,  Physics ,  a  process  that  cannot  be  re¬ 
versed  ;  a  sweeping  process.  See  sweep,  n.,  10.  —  1.  steering 
pear,  Mach.,  a  steering  gear,  esp.  for  an  automobile,  which 
is  not  affected  by  the  road  wheels,  as  when  they  strike  an 
obstacle  sideways,  although  easily  controlled  by  the  hand 
wheel  or  steering  lever. 

—  ir  re-vers  i  bill  ty  (-bll'T-tT),  irre-vers'i-ble-ness,  n. 

—  ir  re-vers'i  bly,  adv. 

ir-rev'o- cable  (T-rSv'6-kd-b’l),  a.  [L.  irrevocabilis :  cf. 
F.  irrevocable.  See  in- not;  revoke.]  Incapable  of  being 
recalled  or  revoked;  past  recall  or  recovery  ;  unchangeable  ; 
unalterable;  as,  an  irrevocable  promise.  “Firm  and  ir¬ 
revocable  is  my  doom.”  Shak.  —  lr-rev'O-ca-bil'i-ty  (-bTl'- 
T-tT),  ir-rev'6-ca  ble  ness.  ?*.  —  ir  rev'o-ca  bly,  adv. 
lr-ride'  (T-rld'),  v.  t.  [L.  irridere,  irrisum,  to  laugh  at;  ir - 
in  -f-  ridere  to  laugh.]  To  deride.  Obs.  or  R. 
lr'ri-ga-ble  (Tr'T-gd-b’l),  a.  That  can  be  irrigated ;  sus¬ 
ceptible  of,  or  suitable  for,  irrigation  ;  as,  irrigable  land, 
lr'ri-gant  (-gdnt),  a.  [L.  irrigans ,  - antis ,  p.  pr.]  Irriga¬ 
tive  ;  irrigating.  —  n.  A  canal  for  irrigation. 

Ir'rl-gate  (Tr'T-gat),  v.  t.  ;  ir'ri-gat'ed  (-gat'Sd)  ;  ir'ri-gat'- 
ing  (-gat'Tng).  [L.  irrigatus ,  p.  p.  of  irrigate  to  irrigate; 
ir-  in  -J-  rigare  to  water;  perh.  akin  to  E.  rain.]  1.  To 
wet;  moisten.  Rare. 

2.  To  subject  to  irrigation ;  of  land,  to  supply  with  water 
by  causing  a  stream  to  flow  upon,  over,  or  through  it,  as 
in  artificial  channels  ;  to  water. 

3.  To  refresh  or  make  fertile  as  if  by  watering, 
ir'ri-ga'tion  (-ga'shftn),  n.  [L.  irHgatio :  cf.  F.  irrigation.] 

Act  or  process  of  irrigating,  or  state  of  being  irrigated  ; 
specif. :  a  A  wetting  or  moistening,  b  Agric.  The  sup¬ 
plying  of  water  to  land  by  canals,  ditches,  etc. ;  the  oper¬ 
ation  of  causing  w-ater  to  flow  over  land,  for  nourishing 
plants,  c  Med  The  application  of  a  continuous  stream 
of  water  or  other  lotion  to  an  affected  part  of  the  body  for 
purposes  of  cleansing,  disinfecting,  etc.  d  A  refreshing 
or  making  fertile  as  if  by  watering, 
ir'rl-ga'tion-al  (-dl),  a .  Of  or  pertaining  to  irrigation, 
lr'ri  ga'tion  1st,  n.  One  interested  in,  or  who  carries  on, 
or  favors,  irrigation. 

lr'ri-ga-tive  (Tr'T-ga-tYv),  a.  Serving  to  irrigate  ;  of  or 
pertaining  to  irrigation  ;  irrigational. 
lr'ri- ga  tor  (-ga'ter),  n.  [L.]  One  that  irrigates, 
ir Tig'u  -ous  (T-rTg'u-ws),  a.  [L.  irriguus .*  See  irrigate.] 
Eow  Rare.  1.  Irrigated  ;  moistened  ;  wet ;  well-watered. 

The  flowery  lap 

Of  some  xrriguous  valley  spreads'her  store.  Milton. 
2.  Serving  to  irrigate  ;  irrigating;  watering;  moistening, 
lr-rl'sion  (T-rizh'un),  n.  [L.  irrisio ,  fr.  irridere:  cf.  F. 
irrision.  See  irride.]  A  laughing  at  a  person  or  thing; 
derision.  Rare. 

This  being  spoken  sceptiee,  or  by  way  of  irrision.  Chapman. 
Ir-rl'sor  (T-ri'sdr),  n.  [L.]  1.  A  person  who  laughs  at  an¬ 

other  ;  a  derider.  Obs.  or  R. 

2.  Zodl.  a  \_cap.]  An  African  genus  of  hoopoes  having 
a  long  decurved  bill,  long  wedge-shaped  tail,  and  no  crest. 
With  allied  African  genera  it  constitutes  a  subfamily  Ir- 


ri'eo-ri'nae  (T-ri'so-rl'ne),  or  family  lr'ri -sor'i-d®  (Tr'T-sSr'T- 
de).  b  A  bird  of  this  group  ;  a  wood  hoopoe, 
ir'ri-ta-  bil'i-ty  (Tr'T-td-bTl'T-tT),  n.  ;  pi.  -ties  (-tTz).  [L. 
irritabilitas :  cf.  F.  irritability.]  Quality  or  state  of  being 
irritable  ;  specif. :  a  Quick  excitability  to  annoyance,  im¬ 
patience,  or  anger  ;  petulance  ;  fretfulness ;  as,  irritabil¬ 
ity  of  temper,  b  Med.  A  condition  of  morbid  excitability 
of  an  organ  or  part  of  the  body,  such  as  of  the  stomach  or 
bladder  ;  undue  susceptibility  to  the  influence  of  stimuli. 
See  irritation,  n.,  1  c.  C  Physiol.  In  the  broadest  sense, 
the  quality  in  living  matter  of  responding  by  change  of 
form,  motion,  or  other  manifestation  of  vitality  to  more  or 
less  sudden  changes  of  external  conditions  or  influences 
called  stimuli  (see  stimulus).  Irritability  is  a  character¬ 
istic  property  of  living  protoplasm,  but  is  present  in  very 
varying  degrees.  Temporary  loss  of  irritability  may  be 
produced  by  repeated  or  prolonged  stimulation,  causing 
fatigue.  In  animal  physiology  irritability  often  designates 
specifically  the  contractility  of  muscle, 
ir'ri-ta-ble  (Tr'Y-td:b’l),  a.  [L.  irritabilis:  cf.  F.  irritable. 
See  irritate.]  Capable  of  being  irritated  ;  specif.  :  a 
Very  susceptible  of  impatience,  anger,  or  passion  ;  easily 
inflamed  or  exasperated  ;  irascible  ;  as,  an  irritable  temper, 
b  Easily  excitable ;  very  responsive  to  stimuli,  c  Med. 
Susceptible  of  irritation ;  unduly  sensitive  to  irritants 
or  stimuli.  See  irritation,  n.,  1  c.  d  Physiol.  Responsive 
to  stimuli.  See  irritability  c. 

Syn.  —  Touchy,  fretful,  peevish.  See  impatient. 

—  ir'ri-ta  ble-ness,  n.  —  lr'ri  ta  bly, .adr. 
lr'ri-ta-ment  (-ment),  n.  [L.  irritamentum.]  An  incite¬ 
ment  or  provocative  ;  an  irritant. 

lr'ri-tan-cy  (-tfin-eT),  n.  ;  pi.  -cies  (-sTz).  [From  2d  irri¬ 
tant.]  Quality  or  state  of  being  irritating  ;  irritation, 
lr'ri-tan-cy,  n.  [From  1st  irritant.]  Roman ,  Civil,  d* 
Scots  Law.  a  A  rendering,  or  the  state  or  quality  of  being 
rendered,  null  and  void  ;  invalidation  ;  invalidity ;  forfeit¬ 
ure.  b  Hence,  an  irritant  clause, 
lr'ri-tant  (-t&nt),  a.  [LL.  irri  tans,  - antis ,  p.  pr.  of  irritare 
to  make  null,  fr.  L.  irritus  void;  ir-  not  -f-  ralus  estab¬ 
lished.]  Roman ,  Civil ,  &  Scots  Law.  Rendering  null 
and  void  ;  as,  an  irritant  clause  in  an  instrument  is  one  pro¬ 
viding  that  if  certain  specified  events  shall  take  place  the 
instrument  shall  be  void. 

lr'ri-tant,  a.  [L.  irri  tans ,  - antis ,  p.  pr.  of  irritare:  cf.  F. 
irritant.  See  irritate  to  excite.]  Irritating;  specif.:  a 
Provocative.  Obs.  b  Producing  irritation  or  inflammation, 
lr'ri-tant,  n.  [Cf.  F.  irritant.]  That  which  irritates  or  ex¬ 
cites;  specif.  :  Physiol,  d*  Med.  Any  agent  by  which  irri¬ 
tation  is  produced  ;  as,  a  chemical  or  mechanical  irritant. 
ir'rl-tate  (-tat),  v.  t.  ;  -tat/ed  (-tat'gd) ;  -tailing  (-tat'Tng). 
[L.  irritatus ,  p.  p.  of  irritare  ;  of  doubtful  origin.]  1.  To 
excite,  provoke,  or  rouse  ;  to  increase  the  action  of ;  to 
heighten  excitement  in  ;  to  stimulate  ;  aggravate.  Obs. 

2.  To  excite  impatience,  anger,  or  displeasure  in  ;  to  pro¬ 
voke  ;  exasperate  ;  annoy  ;  as,  insolence  irritates  one. 

3.  Med.  To  cause  to  be  irritable  ;  to  produce  irritation  in  ; 
as,  to  irritate  a  wound  by  a  coarse  bandage. 

4.  Physiol.  To  produce  irritation  in  ;  to  stimulate  ;  to 
cause  to  contract.  See  irritation,  n.,  2. 

Syn.  — Fret,  inflame,  excite,  vex,  anger,  enrage,  chafe, 
gall,  tease,  pique,  sting,  ruffle.  —  Irritate,  exasperate, 
nettle,  provoke,  incense.  To  irritate  is  to  excite  to 
momentary  impatience  or  anger  ;  to  nettle  is  to  irritate 
in  such  a  way  as  to  cause  pique ;  exasperate  commonly 
implies  bitter  or  intense  irritation,  as  at  something  unen¬ 
durable  ;  the  word  sometimes  expresses  keen  vexation  or 
annoyance  ;  as,  “  I  was  indeed  greatly  irritated  at  the  bish¬ 
op’s  having  suggested  any  grounds  of  suspicion  .  .  .  against 
a  person  whom  he  had  never  seen”  (be  Quincey) ;  “It 
simply  astounds  and  irritates  the  hearer  by  contradicting 
without  a  word  of  proof  or  preparation  his  fixed  and  fa¬ 
miliar  notions”  (M.  Arnold ) ;  “To  take  the  widow  exas¬ 
perates,  makes  mad,  her  sister”  (Shak.) ;  “You  know  my 
hasty  temper,  and  should  not  exasperate  it  ”  (Goldsmith)  ; 
“  Sometimes,  when  her  uncle’s  easy  way  of  taking  things 
did  not  happen  to  be  exasperating ,  it  was  rather  soothing  ” 
(G.  Eliot) ;  “[This]  .  .  .  must  be  very  provoking  to  the 
dignity  of  some  dissenting  doctors;  and  to  nettle  them 
st ill  the  morej  you  in  a  manner  impose  upon  them  the 
necessity  of  being  silent  ”  (Couper) :  “  No  man  thoroughly 
nettled  can  say  a  thing  general  enough  to  pass  off  with  the 
air  of  an  opinion  declared  and  not  a  passion  gratified” 
(Taller) ;  “  nettled  at  this  neglect  ”  (De  Quincey).  To  pro¬ 
voke,  as  here  compared,  is  to  awaken  strong  annoyance  or 
vexation,  or  (esp.  m  the  form  provoking)  to  tease  or  tanta¬ 
lize  ;  incense  implies  quick-flaming  or  slow-burning  anger 
or  irritation  ;  as?  “  After  supper.  Dr.  Johnson  turned  the 
discourse  upon  silent  folks  —  whether  by  way  of  reflection 
and  reproof,  or  by  accident,  I  know  not :  but  I  do  know  he 
is  provoked  with  me  for  not  talking  more”  (Mad.  D'Arblay)\ 
“a  provoking  little  inward  laugh”  (G.  Eliot) ;  “Your 
spirits  kindle  to  a  flame,  moved  with  the  slightest  touch  of 
blame  .  .  .  conviction  does  but  more  incense  ”  (Swift) : 
“  Apollo,  incensed  at  the  insults  his  priests  had  sustained  ” 
(Gold smith).  See  harass,  acrimony,  anger,  impatient. 
ir'rl-tate,  V.  t.  [See  1st  irritant.]  Roman ,  Civil ,  dc  Scots 
Law.  To  render  null  and  void  ;  to  defeat.  A  bp.  Bramhall; 
ir  ri-ta'tion  (Tr'Y-ta'shSn),  n.  [L.  irritatio:  cf.  F.  irrita¬ 
tion.]  1.  Act  of  irritating,  or  state  of  being  irritated  ; 
specif.:  a  Excitement  to  activity  ;  stimulation.  Rare. 

The  whole  body  of  the  arte  and  sciences  composes  one  vast 
machinery  for  the  irritation  and  development  of  the  human 
intellect.  De  Quincey. 

b  Excitement  of  impatience,  anger,  or  passion  ;  provoca¬ 


tion  ;  annoyance ;  anger,  c  Med.  A  condition  of  morbid 
excitability  or  oversensitiveness  of  an  organ  or  part  of  the 
body  ;  a  state  in  which  the  application  of  ordinary  stimuli 
produces  pain  or  excessive  or  vitiated  action. 

2.  Physiol.  Act  of  exciting,  or  state  of  being  excited,  to 
action  by  stimulation;  esp.,  act  of  exciting  a  muscle  to 
contraction  by  artificial  stimulation,  or  its  condition  under 
such  stimulation.  See  irritability  c. 
ir'ri-ta-tive  (Yr'T-ta-tTv),  a.  1.  Serving  to  excite  or  irri¬ 
tate  ;  irritating ;  as,  an  irritative  agent. 

2.  Accompanied  with,  or  produced  by,  increased  action  or 
irritation  ;  as,  an  irritative  fever. 

ir'ri-to-mo'tile  (Tr'Y-to-mo'tYl),  a.  Subject  to,  or  charac¬ 
terized  by,  irritomotility. 

ir'ri-to-mo-til'i-ty  (-mo-tTl'T-tT),  n.  [irritate  -f-  motility.'] 
Plant  Physiol.  That  form  of  irritability  which  is  mani¬ 
fested  by  movements  or  curvatures, 
lr'ro  rate  (Tr'o-rat),  v.  t. ;  ir'ro-rat'ed  (-rat'gd);  ir'ro- 
rat'jng  (-rating).  [L.  irroratus ,  p.  p.  of  irrorare  to  bedew  ; 
ir-  in  -f-  ros,  roris ,  dew.]  To  sprinkle  or  moisten  as  with 
dew  ;  to  bedew.  Obs.  —  lr'ro-ra'tion  (-ra'slmu),  n.  Obs. 
ir'ro-rate  (-rat),  a.  Zodl.  Covered  with  minute  grains, 
appearing  like  fine  sand,  or  with  small  specks  of  color, 
irro-ta'tion-al  (Tr'6-ta'shun-al),  a.  Physics.  Not  rotatory; 
—  said  of  a  type  of  fluid  motion  such  that  if  a  spherical 
portion  of  the  fluid  so  moving  were  suddenly  solidified,  it 
would  not  be  rotating.  —  ir  ro-ta'tlon-al-ly,  adv. 
ir  rupt'  (T-rupt'),  v.  t.  &  i. ;  -rupt'ed  ;  -rupt'ing.  [L.  ir 
ruptus ,  p.  p.  of  irrumpere ;  ir-  in  -f-  rumpere.  See  rup¬ 
ture.]  To  break  into  ;  burst  in  ;  make  an  irruption.  R. 
ir  rup'tion  (T-rup'slmn),  n.  [L.  irruptio  :  cf.  F.  irruption. 
See  irrupt.]  1.  A  breaking  or  bursting  in  ;  a  sudden, 
violent  rushing  in  ;  as,  irruptioiis  of  the  sea. 

Lest  evil  tidings,  with  too  rude  irruption 

Hitting  thy  aged  ear,  should  pierce  too  deep.  Milton * 

2.  A  sudden  and  violent  inroad  or  invasion;  as,  the  irrup¬ 
tions  of  the  Goths  into  Italy.  Addison- 

3.  By  confusion  for  eruption.  Obs. 

Syn.  —  Incursion,  inroad.  See  invasion. 

ir-rup'tive  (-tiv),  a.  Rushing  in  or  upon  ;  tending  to  ir¬ 
ruption  ;  as,  irruptive  subterranean  forces. 

I'rus  (I'rws),  n.  [Gr.  *Ipo?.]  In  Greek  legend,  a  beggar  of 
Ithaca,  noted  for  his  great  stature,  gluttony,  and  poverty. 
He  was  employed  by  Penelope’s  switors  as  a  messenger 
and  challenged  the  disguised  Ulysses  to  a  fight,  in  which 
he  was  brought  to  the  ground  by  a  single  blow. 

Ir'ving-ite  (Qr'vTng-It),  n.  [After  Rev.  Edward  Irving 
(1792-1834).]  Eccl.  A  member  of  the  Catholic  Apostolic 
Church  (which  see).  Ir'ving  ism  (-Yz’m),  n. 
is  (Tz),  v.  i.  [AS.  is;  akin  to  G.  &  Goth,  ist,  L.  est ,  Gr. 
eon,  Skr.  asti.  Cf.  am,  entity,  essence,  absent.]  The 
third  person  singular,  present  indicative,  of  the  verb  be; 
as,  he  is  ;  he  is  a  man.  See  be  ;  copula,  3. 

{gp*  In  the  Northern  dialect  of  Middle  and  Modern  Eng¬ 
lish,  is  is  used  for  all  persons  of  the  singular,  and  also  for 
the  plural  when  not  immediately  joined  to  the  nominative 
pronoun.  “  Forthy  is  I  come,  and  eke  Alain.”  Chaucer. 

More  lines  than  is  in  the  new  map  Shak. 

is  a-be-li'ta  (Tz'a-be-le'td  ;  Sp.  e^a-),  is  a  bel'ite  (Tz'a- 
bSl'it),  n.  [Amer. 

Sp.  Isabel ita,  appar¬ 
ently  dim.  fr.  the 
nam e  Isabel  Isabel.] 

An  angel  fish  ( IIolo - 
canthus  ci liar  is) 
colored  orange-red, 
sky-blue,  and  gold¬ 
en,  common  in  the 
West  Indies. 

Isa-bel'la  (Tz'd- 
bSl'd),  ».  [Cf.  OF.  Ysabel ,  Isabele ,  F.  Isabeau ,  Isabelle , 
It.  Isabella ,  Sp.  Isabel.  In  Spain  Isabel  has  taken  the 
place  of  Elizabeth.]  1.  Fem.  prop.  name.  F.  Isabeau 
e'za-'bo'),  Isabelle (e'z5/bSl') ;  It.  Isabella  (e'za-bSl'la) ;  Sp. 
Isabel  (e'sa-bgl';  133) ;  Pg.  Isabel  (e'za-bSl') ;  G.  Isabelle 
(e'za-bSl'e)  ;  D.  Isabella  (Ts'd-bSl'a).  —  Dim.  Bel ,  Bella. 

2.  a  The  ladylove  of  Zerbino  in  Ariosto’s  “  Orlando  Furi- 
oso.”  b  The  heroine  of  Shakespeare’s  “Measure  for 
Measure.”  She  is  a  chaste  young  woman  whose  brother 
Claudio  has  been  sentenced  to  death  by  the  hypocritical 
Angelo,  the  duke’s  deputy,  who  offers  to  let  Claudio  live  if 
she  yields  to  his  lust.  He  is  foiled  ;  she  marries  the  duke, 
who  pardons  Claudio. 

3.  Usually  Isabella  color  or  colour.  A  brownish  yellow  or 
light  buff  color. 

4  a  An  old  variety  of  peach.  Obs.  b  or  Isabella  grape. 
An  American  purple  grape  of  sweet  flavor. 

6  [/.  c.]  The  doblon,  or  100-real  gold  piece,  of  Isabella  II. 
of  Spain,  worth  about  $5. 

Isabella  moth-  A  common,  stout-bodied,  snuff-colored 
American  moth  (Pyrrharctia  isabella),  having  hind  wings 
w  hich  are  often  tinged  with  orange-red.  The  larva,  called 
woolly  bear  and  hedgehog  caterpillar,  is  densely  covered 
with  nairs,  which  are  black  at  each  end  of  the  body,  and 
red-brown  in  the  middle  part. 

Isabella  wood-  The  red  bay (Persea  borbonia)  or  its  wood, 
is  a-bel'line  (Tz'd-bSl'Tn),  a.  Of  an  Isabella  color, 
isabelline  bear,  a  pale-colored  Himalayan  bear  ( Ursus  isa- 
bellinus)  related  to  the  European  brown  bear. 
Psab-nor'maKi'sSb-nor'rnal),  ?*.  [iso-  -{-  abnormal.]  Me¬ 
teor.  An  imaginary  line,  or  a  line  upon  a  chart,  connecting 


ir  re-spon'sive.  a.  Not  respon¬ 
sive  ;  as  :  a  Not  able,  ready,  or 
inclined  to  respond,  b  =  irre¬ 
sponsible  a.  Rare.  —  irre- 
spon'sive-ness. //.  See-NKss. 
lrre-Btrain'a-ble,^.  I’nrestrain- 
able.  —  ir  re-strain 'a-bly,  adv. 
ir  re-Btric'tive,  n.  Not  restric¬ 
tive. 

lr're-sul'tive  Or^-zftl'tYv),  a. 
W ithout  result .  Rare. 
ir're-sus'ci-ta-blet-sfis'Y-td-b’l), 
a.  Not  resuscitable.  —  Ir  re-sus'- 
ci-ta-bly.  adv. 

ir  re-ten'tlon,  n.  Nonretention. 
Ir  re-ten'tive,  a.  Unretentive. 
—  ir're-ten'tive-ness,  n. 
ir-re'ti-ate.  v.  t.  .[  L.  rrretire  ;  ir- 
in  -f  rete  net.]  To  in  snare.  Obs. 
ir-ret'i-cent,  a.  Not  reticent, 
ir' re  trace 'a-ble.  a.  Not  retrace- 
able.  [tractable.  I 

ir're  tract'Vble.  a.  Not  re-| 
ir  re  trac'tile.  a.  Not  retractile, 
ir' re-turn 'a-ble,  a.  Not  return¬ 
able.  Obs, 


ir^e-veal'a-ble,  a.  Not  reveal- 
ahle.  —  ir/re-veal'a-bly,  adv. 
ir  re-vealed',  a.  Unrevealed. 

Obs. 

ir-rev'er-end.  a.  1.  Not  rev¬ 
erend  ;  not  worthy  of  reverence. 
2.  By  misuse  or  confusion,  ir¬ 
reverent.  Obs.  [erend.I 

ir-rev'er-end-ly,  adv  of  irrev-| 
It- rev  er-en'tial.  a.  Not  rever¬ 
ential  ;  irreverent.  —  ir-rev  er- 
en'tial-ism  (-Yz’m),  n.  —  ir-rev'- 
er-en'tial-ly,  adv. 
ir're-vert'l-ble,  a.  Not  reverti- 
ble  ;  also,  irreversible.  Rare. 
irre-vis'a-ble  (Y^P-vIz'd-bM), 
a.  Incapable  of  revision.  Rare. 
ir-rev'o-lu-ble  ( Y-rgv'o-lfi-b’l ),  a. 
That  cannot  be  rolled  back;  that 
has  no  finite  period  of  revolu¬ 
tion.  Rare.  [cal.  Rare.  1 

ir  rhe-tor'i-cal.  a.  Not  rhetori-l 
Ir'ri-ga-bly,  ai/r.  of  irrigable. 
ir'ri-gate.  <>.  Irrigated.  Obs. 
ir'ri-ga-to'ri-al  (Yr'Y-gd-to'rY- 
dl  ;  201),  a.  Irrigational. 


ir'ri-ga-to-ry  (-ga-ti5-rY),  a.  Ir¬ 
rigative. 

ir-rig'u-ate,  v.  t.  Sr  a.  [I,,  irri¬ 
guus  -f-  -ate.]  Irrigate.  Obs. 
ir-rig'u-ous-ness,  n.  See  -ness. 
ir-ris'i-ble,  a.  [/>-  not  -f  risible. 
See  irrision.]  Ridiculous.  Obs. 
ir-ri'ao-ry  (Y-rl'sO-rY),  a.  Given 
to  derision  :  derisive.  Rare. 
irrit.  +  irrite. 
ir'ri-tate,  a.  Irritated.  Ohs. 
ir'ri-tate.  a.  [Cf.  irritate  to 
nullify.]  Nullified.  Obs.  [p.  p.l 
ir'ri-tat  ed-ly.adr.of  irritated 
ir'ri-tat  ing.  p.  pr.  3r  rb.  n.  of 
irritate.  Specif.  :  />.  a.  Pro¬ 
voking  ;  causing  displeasure.  — 
ir'ri-tat  ing-ly.  adv. 
lr'ri  ta-tiv.  Irritative.  Ref.  Sp. 
ir'ri-ta  tor  (Yr'Y-ta'tSr),  n.  [L.] 
One  that  irritates.  Rare. 
ir'ri-ta-to-ry  i-tit-tO-rY),  a.  Irri¬ 
tative.  Rare. 

irrite.  a.  [L.  irritus:  cf.  OF.  ir¬ 
rite.)  Null.  Obs.  .  [ritate.  Ohs.  I 
ir'rite,  v.  t.  [F.  irriter.)  To  ir- ! 


ir'ro-gate,  r.  t.  [L.  irrogatus , 
p.  p.  of  irrogare  to  propose 
against.]  Scots  Law.  To  impose 
(a  mulct  or  penalty)  Obs.  —  ir/- 
ro-ga'tion,  n.  Ohs. 
ir-rot'u-late,  a.  [LL.  irrotu- 
latus,  p.  p.  See  in- in  ;  roll,  w.] 
Enrolled.  Obs. 

Irr'tu-mer  vor'be-hal  ten(?r'- 
tii-mfr  tor'hf-haht/n).  [G-] 
Com.  Errors  excepted, 
lr-ru'bri-cal,  a.  Not  rubrical, 
ir'ru-gate,  r.  t.  [L.  irrugatus , 
p.  p.  of  irrugare  to  wrinkle.]  To 
wrinkle.  Obs.  —  ir  ru-ga'tion 
(Yr'cTb-ga'shtfn),  w.  Obs. 
ir-rum'pent  (Y-rOm'pent),  a. 
[L.  imtmpens,  p.  pr.]  Forcibly 
breaking  in.  Obs.  or  R. 
ir-rup'ti-ble  (Y-rup'tY-b’l),  a. 
Not  to  be  irrupted.  Rare. 
Irsche.  ^  Erse  or  Irish. 

Ir  -Bhe'mesh  (11  r'  e  h  e'm  5  s  h ; 
Yr/-).  Bib. 
ir8pile.  f  ilspile. 
irthe.  +  earth. 


Ir'tysh  Os'ty-ak  (ir'Ush;  Ir¬ 
tish').  See  Ostyak. 

I'ru  (I'roo)  Bib. 
i-rud.  Obs.  p.  p.  of  rid. 
i-ruded  Obs.  p.  p.  of  red. 
Ir'u-la  (Yr'db-la),  n.  One  of  a 
half-savage  Dravidian  tribe  of 
the  Nilgiri  jungles,  India, 
i-rungen.  Obs.  p.  p.  of  kino. 
irus.  +  irous. 

iry.  *f*  irie.  [O65.I 

ir>y,  a.  Characterized  by  ire.  | 

is.  +  HIS,  ICE,  YES. 
is.  Dial.  Eng.  var.  of  I. 
is-.  Var.  of  iso-.  . 

Is..  oris.  Abbr.  Isaiah  [cap.]-. 
island;  isle.  [Irish  Society. I 
I  S.  Abbr.  Inside  Sentinel  ;  | 
-is.  Scot.  var.  of -ish,  like 
Isa.  Abbr.  Isaiah. 

I'saac  (Y'zdk),  u.  [L..  fr.  Heb. 
Yitskhdq:  cf  Gr.  Ttraa*.] 
1.  Lit.,  laughter  ;  —  masc.  prop, 
name.  L.  Isaac  or  Isaacus  (Y-sa'- 
d-kus)  ;  F.  Isaac  (e'z&k') ;  It. 
/sacco  (S-zak'k<5)  ;  G.  ’Isaak 


(e'zak). —  Dim.  Ik  (Tk),  Ike. 

2.  Bib.  A  Hebrew  patriarch, 
son  of  Abraham  and  Sarah  in 
their  old  age,  husband  of  Ke- 
bekah,  and  father  of  Jacob  and 
Esau.  Gen.  xv.-xxxv. 

3.  A  small  bird.  esp.  the  hedge 
sparrow.  Local ,  Eng. 

I'saac  of  York.  A  wealthy 
Jew,  the  father  of  Rebecca,  in 
Scott’s  ••  Ivanhoe.” 

Is'a-ar  (Ys'fl-iir).  D.  Bib. 
Is'a-ar-ites  (-Its),  n.  pi.  D.Bib- 
Isab.  Abbr.  Isabella. 

Is'a-bel  (Yz'd-bPl),  n.  [See  Isa¬ 
bella.]  1.  Fem.  prop.  name.  = 
Isabella,  1. 

2.  =  Isabella,  2b,  3,  & 4  b. 
Isabel  color  or  colour  =  Isa¬ 
bella.  3. 

i  sa-be4i'na(e/sa-bft-le'n&:  133), 
w.  [From  its  effigy  of  Isabel  II., 
1833-68.]  Any  fractional  silver 
coin  of  the  old  Spanish  system, 
—  not  coined  since  1868  and  net 
legal  tender  since  1!K)2.  Cuba. 


ale,  senate,  ciire,  !tm,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofa  ;  eve,  $vent,  find,  recent,  maker ;  Ice,  Ill ;  old,  6bey,  orb,  5dd,  s&ft,  connect ; 

U  Foreign  Word.  f  Obsolete  Variant  of.  +  combined  with.  =  equals. 


use,  unite,  urn,  up,  circus,  meini  ; 


ISACOUSTIC 
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ISL, 


or  marking  places  on  the  surface  of  the  earth  having  equal 
ditfsrences  in  a  given  time  from  the  normal  temperature 
of  these  places,  or  indicating  differences  between  the  cal¬ 
culated  and  actual  temperatures  of  the  different  parallels 
of  latitude.  —  a.  Of  or  pert,  to  an  isabnormal ;  relating  to 
equal  deviations  from  normal  temperatures. 

I'sa  COUS'tiC  (I'sd-koos'tlk ;  kous'tlk),  a.  [iso-  -f-  acous¬ 
tic.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  equal  intensity  of  sound. 
Isacousttc  curve,  Arch.,  in  an  auditorium,  an  imaginary 
curve  all  points  of  which  receive  equally  the  souud  pro¬ 
ceeding  from  the  rostrum;  incorrectly,  the  curve  of  a 
floor  so  designed  that  the  exposures  of  the  succeeding 
tiers  of  seats,  as  viewed  by  the  speaker,  are  equal, 
l'sa-go'ge  (i'sd-go'je^,  n.  [L.,  fr.  Gr.  eicraywy^,  fr.  ei<ra- 
eiv  to  introduce  ;  etv  into  -f-  ayeiv  to  lead.]  An  intro- 
uction,  as  to  a  subject  of  research,  a  treatise,  etc. 
l  sa  gog'ic  (-gbj'Tk),  a.  [L.  isagogicus,  Gr.  «i<ruy<uyi/cbs.] 
Of  or  pertaining  to  an  isagoge  ;  introductory, 
l  sa  gog'ics  (-iks),  n.  [See  -IC8.]  Also  l  sa  gog'ic  In¬ 
troductory  study;  esp.,  Theol.,  that  part  of  theology 
directly  preliminary  to  actual  exegesis,  and  concerned 
with  the  literary  history  of  the  Bible, 
l'sa-gon  (I'sd-gon),  n.  [iso-4-  yuna  angle  ;  cf.  F.  isagone, 
isogone ,  a.]  Math.  An  equiangular  figure. 

I-sa'iah  (i-za'y a  ;  i-zi'd),  n.  [Heb.  Yeshayah :  cf.  L.  Isai- 
as. ]  1.  Lit.,  salvation  of  the  Lord;  —  masc.  prop.  name. 
2.  a  The  greatest  of  the  Hebrew  prophets,  who  ministered 
from  about  740  to  701  b.  c.,  attacking  the  corrupt  national 
life  with  prophecies  of  disaster  and  final  deliverance.  Cf. 
Deotero-Isaiah.  b  The  Book  of  Isaiah.  See  Old  Tes¬ 
tament. 

1-san'drous  (i-sSn'dras),  a.  [iso- -f-  ondrous.]  Hot.  Hav¬ 
ing  the  stamens  similar  and  equal  in  number  to  the  petals, 
l'sa-nom'a-lous  (I'sd-nQin'd-ISs),  a.  [iso-  -f-  anomalous.] 
MHeor.  Relating  to  an  isabnormal. 
is  ap'os-tol'lc  (i  3-5  P'3  s-t  5  I'l  k),  a.  [Gr.  iaan-ouToAor.] 
Equal  to,  or  contemporaneous  with,  the  apostles  ; —  said  of 
bishops  consecrated  by  the  apostles  or  other  eminent  per¬ 
sons  of  the  early  church  ;  as,  isapostolic  fathers, 
isat-.  Org.  Chem.  Combining  form  from  Latin  (satis,  Gr. 
i<rans,  wood ,  used  in  naming  various  derivatives  of  isatin. 
1  sat'ic  (i-siCt'Tk),  a.  [ isat -  -f-  -?c.]  Org.  Chem.  Pertaining 
to  or  designating  an  acid,  C8H703N,  obtained  as  an  amor¬ 
phous  white  powder  by  decomposition  of  its  lead  salt.  — 
i'sa  tate  (i'sd-tat),  n.  See  ate,  3  b. 
i'sa  tide  (I'sd-tid  ;  -ttd  ;  184),  n.  Also  -tid.  Chem.  A 
white  crystalline  substance  obtained  by  the  partial  reduc¬ 
tion  of  isatin,  or  the  oxidation  of  dioxindol. 
i'sa  tin  (-tin), Also,  less  properly,  i'sa  tine  [SeelsATis.] 
Chem.  An  orange-red  crystalline  substance,  C8H502N,  ob¬ 
tained  by  oxidation  of  indigo  blue,  and  from  certain  other 
aromatic  compounds.  It  is  an  important  source  of  artifi¬ 
cial  indigo. 

I'sa  tls  (i'sd-tTs  ;  i-sa'tis),  n.  [L.,  a  kind  of  plant,  Gr. 
t<rdn?  woad.]  Bot.  A  large  genus  of  brassicaceous  herbs 
of  the  Old  World,  having  entire  leaves,  small  yellow 
flowers,  and  compressed  oblong  or  orbicular  pods  I.  tine- 
toria  is  the  common  woad. 

i-sat'O-gen  (i-sSt'o-jSu),  n.  [isafin  -f-  -gen.~\  Org.  Chem. 
A  complex  nitrogenous  radical,  C8H402N,  common  to  isatin 
and  several  related  compounds. — i-sat  0-gen'ic(-j«5n'Tk),a. 
i  sa  trop'ic  (T'sa-trSp'Tk),  a.  [iso-  -f-  atropie .]  Chem. 

Pertaining  to  or  designating  either  of  two  acids  (C9H802)2, 
polymers  of  atropie  acid,  and  formed  from  it  by  heating, 
a -isatropic  acid  melts  at  237°  C. ;  /3 -isalropic  acid,  at  206°  C. 
I  sau'rl  an  (I-sS'n-dn),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  Isauria,  an 
ancient  country  in  the  interior  of  Asia  Minor,  or  its  inhab¬ 
itants.  —  n.  A  native  or  inhabitant  of  Isauria. 

Iaaurian  laws.  =  Ecloga  Legum. 

is  cbaB'ml  a,  ls-che'ml  a  (Ts-ke'mT-d),  n.  [NL. ;  ischo- 


-f - -aemia  ;  cf.  Gr.  l<r\aL  o;  styptic.]  Med.  Deficiency  of 
blood  in  a  part ;  local  anaemia.  —  Is  chae'mic,  is  che'mic 
(Ts-ke'mik  ;  -kem'Tk),  a. 

ls'chi-al  (Ts'ki-dl),  a.  Anat.  Of  or  pert,  to,  or  situated  in 
the  region  of,  the  ischium,  —  ischial  callosity,  Zool .,  one  of 
the  patches  of  bare,  thickened,  and  usually  bright-colored 
skin  on  the  buttocks  of  many  apes, 
is  chl-al'gl  a  (Ts'ki-51'jT-d),  n.  [NL.  ;  ischio-  -j-  -algia.~\ 
Med.  Neuralgia  of  the  hip;  sciatica.— is  chi-al'gic  (-jTk),  a. 
is'chi-O-  (Ts'kT-o-),  is  chi  (Is'kT-).  A  combining  form  de¬ 
noting  connection  with  the  ischium ,  or  the  hip.  In  Anat. 
used  in  many  compounds  in  which  the  second  related  part 
is  indicated  by  the  latter  element  of  the  compound  ;  as  in 
is  chi-o-cau'dal  (-ko'drfl),  pertaining  to  the  ischium  and  tail; 
is  chi-o-coc-cyg'e-al  (-k5k-sIj'£-<H),  ia'chi-o  fem'o  ral  (-lSm'O- 
ral),  is  chi-o-fiD'u-lar  (-fTb'ti-ldr),  ia  chi-o-il'i-ac  Ml'T-&k),  ia- 
chi-o-per  i-ne'al  (-per'l-ne'dl),  is  chi-o-pu'bic  (-pu'bYk),  is  chi- 
o  tib'i-al  (-tib'i-dl),  is  chi-o-ver'te-bral  (-vQr'tf-brdl). 
is  chi-op'O-dite  (Ts'ki-op'^-dit),  n.  [ ischio -  -f-  Gr.  770k, 
irodos,  foot.]  Zo'dl.  The  third  joint  from  the  base  of  cer¬ 
tain  limbs  of  crustaceans,  esp.  thoracic  legs  of  decapods, 
is'chi-um  (Ts'kT-i7m),  n.;  L.pl.  ischia  (-a).  [L.,Gr.  iaxiov.'] 

1.  Anat.  The  ventral  and  posterior  of  the  three  principal 
bones  composing  either  half  of  the  pelvis  ;  the  seat  bone. 
The  human  ischium  consists  of  a  thick  portion  (the  body) 
forming  part  of  the  acetabulum  and  having  behind  and 
below  a  large  rough  eminence  (the  tuberosity )  on  which  the 
body  rests  when  sitting,  and  a  forwardly  directed  ramus 
which  joins  that  of  the  pubis. 

2.  Zo'dl.  a  =  ischiopodite.  b  A  large  additional  segment 
developed  at  the  base  of  the  front  legs  in  the  Siphonaptera. 

is'cho-  (Ts'ko-),  isch  [Gr.  ia\eiv  to  check,  restrain.] 
Med.  A  combining  form  denoting  suppression ,  checking , 
stoppage ,  or  deficiency. 

is  chu-ret'ic  (Ts'ku-rgt'Tk),  a.  [ ischo -  uretic .]  Of  or 

pertaining  to  ischuria.  —  n.  a  An  agent  causing  suppres¬ 
sion  of  urine,  b  An  agent  relieving  ischuria. 
is-chu'rl-a(Ts-ku'rT-d),  is'chu-ry  (Ts'ku-n),  n.  [L.  ischu¬ 
ria ,  Gr.  KTxovpia ;  iaxeiu  to  hold,  check  -f-  ovpov  urine.] 
Med.  Retention  or  suppression  of  urine. 

I'sen-bras  (I'zen-br5s),  or  I'sum  bras  (i'zwm-br5s),  Sir 
A  proud  knight  of  medieval  romance,  who  was  humbled 
by  adversity.  He  carried  two  children  of  a  poor  wood¬ 
cutter  across  a  ford  on  his  horse. 

i  sen-er'gic  (I'sgn-Gr'jik),  a.  [iso-  -f~  energic.~\  Physics. 
Of,  pert,  to,  or  indicating,  equal  energy ;  neither  gaining 
nor  losing  energy.  —  n.  Physics.  A  liue  on  a  thermo¬ 
dynamic  diagram  or  model,  the  position  of  which  is  de¬ 
fined  by  the  condition  that  energy  is  neither  lost  nor  gained 
by  the  body  to  which  the  diagram  refers, 
i  sen  trop'ic  (-trQp'Tk),  a.  [wo-  -f-  entropy  -|-  -ic.~\  Physics. 
Having,  or  indicating,  equal  entropy.  —  ieentropic  modulus, 
the  modulus  of  cubic  compressibility.  See  under  modulus. 
i  sen  trop'ic,  n.  An  isentropic  line  or  surface, 
i'ser-ine  (i'zer-Tn  ;  e'-),  n.  Min.  Titanic  iron-ore  sand 
occurring  at  the  Iservviese,  Bohemia,  and  elsewhere  It 
is  probably  a  variety  of  ilmenite. 

i-seth'i-on'ic  (i-s6th'T-<5n'Tk  ;  i-se'tliT-),  a.  [wo-  -j-  ethionic.'] 
Chem.  Pert,  to  or  designating  a  sulphonic  acid,  HO  C,H4- 
SOaH,  obtained  as  an  oily  or  crystalline  substance,  by  action 
of  sulphur  trioxide  on  alcohol  or  ether,  and  otherwise.  — 
i  seth'i  on  ate  (i-sSth'L<5n-at ;  i-se'tliT-),  n.  See  -ate,  3  b. 
Ish  (-Tsh).  [AS.  -isc  ;  akin  to  G.  -isch,  OHG.  -isc,  Goth. 
&  Dan.  -isk,  Gr.  -iVkov.  Cf.  -esque.]  A  suffix  used  to 
form  adjectives  :  a  On  names  of  peoples,  and  with  simple 
designative  force  ;  as,  ScottwA,  Turk/.s7i,  SwedwA.  b  On 
any  nouns,  and  with  the  meaning,  of  the  nature  of,  belong¬ 
ing  to;  as  in,  boyish  frankness;  a  clown  ish  prank;  — now 
chiefly  derogatory  in  force,  with  the  sense,  having  or 
showing  the  undesirable  traits  of;  as  in,  child  wA  petulancy ; 
a  monkwA  seclusion  ;  womamjA  diplomacy.  Sometimes 
with  the  sense  of  verging  upon,  suggestive  of,  resembling ; 


as,  an  aguwA  chill ;  a  bookwA  phrase.  (Cf.  next  def.)  c  On 
adjectives,  and  with  the  sense  of  somewhat ;  as,  whitwA, 
bluwA ;—  used  originally,  it  would  seem,  with  color  words; 
now,  with  almost  any  monosyllabic  adjective,  and  with 
some  others  ;  as,  dullwA,  warrnwA,  tallwA,  etc. 

(5^^  The  reference  “  See  -ish  ”  is  sometimes  given  as  the 
only  definition  of  a  word  ending  in  -ish,  if  its  meaning  can 
readily  be  gathered  from  the  definitions  of  the  suffix  and 
the  root  word. 

-Ish.  [ME.  -issen,  fr.  F.  -is-,  -iss-  (found  in  the  present 
participle,  indicative  plural,  etc.,  of  certain  verbs,  as  finir 
to  finish,  fieujir  to  flourish),  corresponding  to  L.  -isc-  an 
inchoative  suffix  ;  as  in  E.  finish,  F.  je  finis  1  finish,  finis- 
sant  finishing,  representing  (assumed)  LL.  finisco ,  finis- 
cens,  for  L.  finio,  finiens ;  cf.  dormirc  to  sleep,  dormisco 

1  fall  asleep.]  A  verb  ending,  orig.  appearing  in  certain 
verbs  of  French  origin  ;  as  in  abolwA,  cherwA,  finwA,  fur- 
nwA,  garnwA,  impoverwA. 

Ish'ma  el  (Tsh'ma-gl),  n.  Bib.  [Heb.  Yishma'el ,  i.  e.,  God 
hears.]  1.  The  son  of  Abraham  and  Hagar,  ancestor  of 
the  Ishmaelites,  of  whom  it  was  predicted, 41  His  hand  will 
be  against  every  man,  and  every  man’s  hand  against  him  ” 
{Gen.  xvi.  12);  hence,  an  outcast ;  one  at  odds  with  society. 
2.  Any  of  various  other  Old  Testament  characters. 

Ish'ma  el  ite  (-it),  n.  1.  A  descendant  of  Ishmael. 

2.  One  at  enmity  with  society  ;  an  outcast. 

—  Ish  ma  el-it'lc  (-Tt'Tk),  a.  —  Ish'ma  el-lt  lsm  (-ifc'- 
Tz’m),  n. 

Ish'tar  (Tsh 'tar),  n.  Babylon.  <£  Assyr.  Myth.  The  chief 
goddess  of  the  pantheon,  the  Earth  Mother,  goddess  of  the 
reproductive  forces  of  nature  ;  also,  esp.  with  the  Assyri¬ 
ans,  goddess  of  war,  pictured  with  bow  and  arrow,  or  de¬ 
scribed  as  clothed  in  flame,  consuming  the  enemies  of  the 
Assyrians.  Ishtar  gradually  assumed  the  attributes  of 
the  other  goddesses  until  her  name  itself  was  used  as  a 
general  word  for  goddess.  She  was  associated  with  the 
planet  Venus.  Her  destruction  of  her  lover  Tammuz,  her 
mourning,  and  her  descent  to  the  underworld,  seem  to 
identify  her  with  the  great  goddess,  or  earth  mother,  wor¬ 
shiped  throughout  eastern  Asia  under  many  names  and 
forms.  Cf.  Astarte  ;  Great  Mother. 

I'sl-ac  (i'sT-5k),  a.  [L.  Isiacus ,  Gr.  ’Io-iaKo?,  fr.  *I<ri*.] 
Of  or  pert,  to  the  goddess  Isis.  —  Isiac  table,  a  bronze  tablet, 
preserved  at  Turin,  on  which  are  figures  of  Egyptian  dei¬ 
ties  in  rows,  Isis  being  in  the  middle. 

I'si-ac,  n.  A  priest  or  worshiper  of  Isis. 

Is'l-do'rl-an  (Tz'T-do'rT-An  ;  201),  a.  Pertaining,  or  as¬ 
cribed,  to  Isidore  or  Isidorus,  specif.,  Isidorus  Hispalensis, 
or  Isidore  of  Seville  (d.  636) ;  as,  the  Isidorian  decretals 
(see  Pseudo-Isidorian). 

l'sln  glass  (i'zlq-glas),  n.  [Prob.  corrupted  fr.  OD.  hui- 
zenblas  (akin  to  G.  hausenblase ),  lit.,  bladder  of  the  huso,  or 
large  sturgeon.  Cf.  huso,  bladder,  blast  a  gust  of  wind.] 

1.  A  semitransparent,  whitish,  and  very  pure  form  of  gel¬ 
atin,  chiefly  prepared  from  the  sounds,  or  air  bladders,  of 
sturgeons  (as  the  Acipenser  huso)  from  the  rivers  of  west¬ 
ern  Russia.  It  is  used  for  making  jellies,  as  a  clarifier, 
etc.  Cheaper  forms  of  gelatin  are  often 
so  called. 

2.  Mica,  esp.  in  thin  transparent  sheets. 

I'sls  ( I'sTs),  n.  [L.,  the  goddess  Isis,  fr.  Gr. 

"Itri?.]  1.  Egypt.  Myth.  An  Egyptian  god¬ 
dess  of  fecundity,  in  character  resembling 
Hathor  and  sometimes  represented  as  cow¬ 
headed  She  is  daughter  of  Set  and  Nut, 
sister  and  wife  of  Osiris,  and  mother  of  Ho- 
rus.  See  Osiris. 

The  tear  of  the  goddess  Isis,  which  falls  into 
the  Nile,  causes  the  inundation  of  the  river, 
and  thus  brings  to  the  land  abundance,  wealth, 
and  the  means  of  nourishment.  A  Wiedemann. 

2  Zool.  See  Isidae. 


Isis. 


l'8&-del'phoas  (Vsd-dgl'fus),  a. 
[tso-  -4-  adelphous.]  Bot.  Hav- 
l  n  g  the  separate  bundles  of 
stamens  in  a  diadelphous  flower 
equal  in  number, 
l-a&sle.  d*  i-sele. 

Psa-gog'l-cal.  a.  Isagogic. 

1  sa  gog'i-cal  ly,  adv.  of  isa- 
oogic,  isagogical.  See-LY. 
I'sai  (I'sl  ;  I'sa-T).  D.  Bib. 
I-sa'ia  (I-zS'yd;  -zl'd).  D.  Bib. 
I-sa'lan  (T-z"a'ydn  ;  I-zi'dn), 
I  aa  ian'ic  (T'zfi-y&n'lk  ;  T'zl- 
fin'Tk),  a.  Of  or  pert,  to  Isaiah. 
1-ia'ias  (I-za'yds  ;  i-zl'ds).  D. 
Bib.  [remedy.  I 

1-salved.  Oba.  p.  p.  of  salve, | 
1-aame,  adv.  [ME.  isame ,  in¬ 
same.)  Together.  Ohs. 
l'san  gel'i  cal  (rsftn-igl'Y-krtl), 
lsan[gel-oua  (I-sttn'j^l-us),  a. 
TGr.  tcrayytAo?.]  Equal  to  the 
angels.  Ohs.  or  R. 
1-san'ther-oua  (I-sfin'thSr-Ms), 
a.  [iso-  -f  anther.)  Bot.  Hav¬ 
ing  equal  anthers.  Rare. 
l-sanrthoua  (-thus),  a.  [»so-  -f- 
- anthous .)  Bot.  Having  the 
flowers  regular. 

Ia'a-ri  (Ys'd-rT).  D.  Bib. 
I-sa'ri-ad-sa'rT-d;  115), n.  [NL. ; 
iso-  -f-  -aria.]  Bot.  A  genus  of 
mold  fungi  of  the  group  Fungi 
Imperfecti,  the  species  of  whicn 
are  parasitic  on  various  insects. 
It  probably  represents  the  conid- 
ial  stage  of  some  higher  genus. 
1-sa'ri-old  (-oid),  a.  [ Isaria + 
-o*d.]  Hof.  Resembling,  or  pert, 
to,  the  genus  Isaria  or  its  allies. 
Paa-tin'ic  (T'sa-tYn'Ik).  Var. 
of  isatic. 

i'aa-to'ic  (-t5'Yk),  a.  Chem. 
Designating  a  crystalline  mono¬ 
basic  acid,  C*Hq03N.  got  by  oxi¬ 
dation  of  isatin,  indigo,  etc. 
i-saught.  Ohs.  p.  p.  of  saught. 
l-sauved.  Obs.  p.  p.  of  save. 
Ia'ba-ab  (Ys'bS-ab).  D.  Bib. 
Ta-bo'seth  (Ys-bo'sgth).  D.  Bib. 
I.  8.  C.  Anbr.  Interstate  com¬ 
merce  ( Railroad  Accounting)  ; 
Indian  Staff  Corpa. 
Ia'cah(Ts'kd).  Bib. 
l8-car'i-ot(Y8-kttr'Y-At),  n.  Bib. 
Surname  of  Judas,  the  betrayer 
of  Jesus,  generally  regarded  as 
meaning  “man  of  Karioth  ”  or 
“Kerioth.”  See  Judas,  1.  —  18- 
car  i-ot'ic  (-5t'Yk),  iB-car  l-ot'- 
i-cal  (-T-k<m,  a. 

Ia-car'i-ot  ism  (Y  s-k  a  r'Y-d  t- 


Yz’m),  n.  Practice  like  that  of 
Iscariot,  with  allusion  esp.  to 
John  xii.  5. 

i-Bceawed.  Obs.  p.  p.  of  show'. 
l-scend.  Obs.  p.  p.  of  shend. 
isch-.  See  ischo-. 
i-achad  Oba.  p.  p.  of  shed. 
i-achape,  v.  t. ;  pret.  I-SCHOP. 
[AS.  gesceppan.)  To  form; 
shape.  Obs. 
iachar.  +  usher. 
i-achave.  Obs.  p.  p.  of  shave. 
ischay.  +  issue. 
iache.  +  ice,  ish. 
i-scheawed.  Obs.  p.  p.  of  show'. 
i-sched.  Obs.  p.  p.  of  shed. 
i-schend  Obs.  p.  p.  of  shexd. 
is-che'siB  (Ys-ke'sts),  n.  INL. 
See  ischo-.]  Met!.  Retention  or 
suppression  of  a  discharge, 
i-schet.  Obs.  p.  p.  of  shut. 
i-schewed-  Obs.  p.  p.  of  show. 
is'chi-.  =  ischio- 
is'chi-a,  n.,pl.  of  ischium. 
is'chi-ac  (Ys'kY-ak),  a.  Ischial, 
is  chi-ad'ic  (-ad'Yk),  a.  [L.  »s- 
chiadicus ,  Gr.  i<rxia8i*o?,  fr. 
ierxiov  the  hip  joint,  hip  or  loin. 
Cf.  sciatic.]  Anat.  Ischial, 
ia^hi-ag'ra  (-ag'rd),  n.  [NL.  ; 
ischio-  4-  -agrro.J  Med .  Gout  in 
the  hip. 

is'chi-at'ic  (-at'Yk),  a.  [L.  u«- 
chiadicus,  w’ith  -atic  substi¬ 
tuted.  See  sciatic,  ischiadic.] 

1.  Anat.  Ischial.  (Ofr.«. I 

2.  Med.  Affected  with  sciatica.  | 
is  chi-at'i-ca  (-T-kd),  n.  [NL.] 
Sciatica.  Obs. 

la  chi-dror8i8  (-dro'sYs),  n.  [NL. 
See  ISCHO-;  hidrosis.]  Sup¬ 
pression  of  secretion  of  sweat, 
i-schield,  v.  t.  [AS.  geseddan, 
-sciildan.)  To  shield.  Obs. 
is  chi-o-cap'au-lar,  a.  [ ischio - 
4-  capsular.)  Designating  an 
accessory  ligament  of  the  hip 
joint  passing  from  the  ischium 
below  the  acetabulum  to  blend 
with  the  capsular  ligament, 
ls'chl-o-cav'ern-ous.  a.  [isrhio- 
4-  caretmous.)  Anat.  Pert,  to 
the  ischium  and  corpora  cav¬ 
ernosa. 

is'chi-o-cele'  (Ys'kT-fi-aeP),  n. 
[ischio-  4-  -cele.)  Hernia  through 
the  sacrosciatic  notch  ;  ischial 
or  sciatic  hernia.  —  la'chi-o-cel'- 
Ir»  l-aPl'Ylr!  a 

ia  chi-oc'er-ite  (-6s'?r-It),  n.  [is¬ 
ch  to-  4-  Gr.  xapas  a  horn.]  Zool. 
A  joint  of  the  antenna  of  a  crus¬ 


tacean,  borne  on  the  baaicerite. 
is'chi-on  (Ys'kY-On),  n.  [NL.] 
Anat.  1’he  ischium.  Rare. 

Is  chi-o-neu-ral'gi-a,  n.  [NL. ; 
ischio-  4-  neuralgia.)  Med. 
Neuralgia  of  the  hip  ;  sciatica, 
la  chl-o-pu'bls  (Is  kl-<5-pu'bTs), 
w.  Zool.  A  bone  representing 
both  the  ischium  and  os  pubis, 
la'chl-o-rec'tal  (-rfk'tdl),  a. 
Anat.  Pertaining  to  the  ischium 
and  rectum.—  ischiorectal  fossa. 
Anat.,  the  space  between  the 
end  of  the  rectum  and  the  tuber¬ 
osity  of  the  ischium.  It  is  filled 
witn  a  mass  of  adipose  tissue, 
ia'chl-or-rhog'ic  (-tf-rflj'lk),  a. 
[Gr.  iayioppujyiKo;  :  '<j\iOv 
hip  4-  p<n£,  poryck,  cleft.]  Lit., 
broken-hipped  ;  hence,  Gr.  tf 
Lat.  Pros.,  designating  a  kind  of 
iambic  trimeter  having  a  spon¬ 
dee  in  the  fifth  place,  as  well  as 
a  spondee  or  trochee  in  the 
sixtn.  Cf.  cholia.mb.  Also  ap¬ 
plied  to  iambic  verse  with  spon¬ 
dees  in  other  places, 
i-schire,  v.  t.  [AS.  setran  to 
make  clear,  tell.  See  i-.]  To 
say  ;  tell.  Obs. 
i-schitte.  Obs.  p.  p.  of  shut. 
ia  cho-cho'li-a  (Ys^to-k  5'1  Y-d), 
n.  [NL.;  ischo- A-  Gr.  bile.] 
Med.  Deficiency  in  the  bile, 
is  cho-chy'mi-a  (-ki'ml-d),  n. 
[NL.  ;  ischo-  4-  Gr.  \vpi6f 
chyme.]  Med.  Abnormally  pro¬ 
tracted  retention  and  stagnation 
of  food  in  the  stomach. 

Is  cho-ga-lac'ti-a  (-gd-iak'shY- 
a),n.  [NL  ;  ischo-  4-  Gr.  ya\a, 
-aKTOs,  milk.]  Med.  Suppres¬ 
sion  of  lactation, 
ia  cho-me/,ni-a  (-me'nY-d),  n. 
[NL.  ;  ischo- A-  Gr.  P-yv  month.] 
Med.  Stoppage  of  menstruation, 
i-schop,  pret.  of  i-schape.  Obs. 
lschow.  ^  issue,  [of  shrive. I 
i-schreve,  i-achriven.  Obs.  p.  p.| 
i-schrnd'.  Obs.  p.  p.  of  shroud. 
i-schnd-  Obs.  p.  p.  of  shoe. 
i-achulde.  +  i-schield. 
i-achuven.  Obs.  p.  p.  of  shove. 
Ia-chy'o-dus  (Ys-kT'O-d/is),  n. 
(NL.  ;  Gr.  itrxv?  strength  4- 
o5ok  tooth.]  Paleon.  An  ex¬ 
tinct  genus  of  chima?roid  fishes 
known  by  fossils  from  southern 
Europe  and  New  Zealand, 
i-acire.  +  i-schire. 


i-acod.  Obs.  p.  p.  of  shoe. 
i-acrud.  Obs.  p.  p.  of  shroud 
II  ia'da  (es'da),  n.  [Tag.]  Fish. 
I8'da-el  (ts'dlk-el ).  Bib. 
ise,  etc.  +  ice,  etc 
ise,  i’Be(Tz).  a  Contraction  of 
J  shall  Scot.  Sf  Dial.  Eng.  b 
Contraction  of  I  is  (I  am).  Dial. 
-ise  t  -T z >  [Cf.  F.  -iser.]  Var. 

of  -IZK. 

i-seald.  Obs  p.  p.  of  sell 
1-seche.  >•.  t.  [AS .  gesecan.  Cf. 
SEEK.]  To  seek.  Obs. 
i-aee',  »•  t.  [AS.  gesion.]  To 
see.  Obs. 

i-aeg'ge.  v.  t.  [AS.  geseegan.) 
To  say  ;  declare.  Obs. 

I'ae  grim  (T'z5-grYm),  v.  Also 
Iaengrlm,  Isengrin.  Isgrim,  etc. 
[OF.  Isengrin,  perh.  through 
D.  ;  cf.  D.  Ijzegnm,  LL.  Isen- 
grimus.  The  OF.  Isengrin  is  fr. 
the  OHG.  personal  name  Isan- 
grim ;  cf.  OHG.  isan  iron.l 
Name  of  the  wolf  in  “  Reynara 
the  Fox  ”  and  other  beast  tables, 
i-aeilet.  Obs.  p.  p.  of  seal. 
i-aeined.  Obs.  p.  p.  of  sign. 
i'sel  (T'z^l).  Obs.  or  dial.  Eng. 
var.  of  izle. 

i-aell.  a.  Also  i-sele  [AS.  ge- 
sselig.]  Happy  ;  fortunate.  Obs. 
1-aelthe,  n.  [  AS.  gesx/p.)  Good 
fortune  ;  felicity.  Obs. 
i-seme.  v.  t.  [AS.  geseman  to 
i  reconcile.]  To  beseem.  Obs. 
i-semellche,  adv.  [See  i- ;  seem- 
1  i  v.]  As  is  seemlv  Obs. 

I  i'sen  +  ikon.  [To  send.  06s. I 
i-send',  v.t.  [AS.  gesendan.] | 
i-send'.  Obs.  p.  p.  of  send. 

I 'sen-grim  (T'z^n-grYm),  I'sen- 
grin.  vars.  of  Iseorim. 
i-seon,  i-seonne.  I-si  i 
i-seouwed.  Oba.  p  p.  of  sew. 
i'sep-ip-te'siB  (I's'p-Yp-te'sYs), 
n.  [NL.  ;  iso-  4-  epi-  A-  Gr. 
nrrjart^  flight.]  Zool.  A  line  on 
a  map  or  chart  connecting  local¬ 
ities  reached  at  one  date  by  dif¬ 
ferent  individualsof  any  species 
of  migratory  bird.  —  i'sep-ip- 
te'si-al  (-sY-dl),  a. 
i'aer-ite  (I'zSr-It),  n.  Min.  a  = 
iserine.  b  A  tetragonal  iron 
titanate  occurring  with  iserine, 
perhaps  a  variety  of  rutile. 
i-Bet'.  Obs.  p.  p.  of  set. 
i-set',  v.  t.  [AS.  gesettan .]  To 
set :  fix  ;  establish.  Obs. 
i-aett'nesse,  isetnysse,  n.  [AS. 
gesetnes.)  Law  ;  ordinance  ;  de¬ 


cree.  Obs.  [Isolde.  | 

I-seult'  (Y-soolt'),  7i.  IF.]  =| 
i-seye.  Obs.  p.  p.  of  see. 
Ia'grlm,  Ia'grin.  Vars.  of  Ise- 
grim. 

ish,  v.  i.  !f  t.  [OF.  is  sir,  eissir, 
L.  exire.  Cf.  exit.]  To  go  or 
drive  forth.  Obs. 
ish  (Ysh),  w.  Obs.exc.  Scots  Law. 

1.  Issue  ;  exit,  or  right  of  exit; 
as,  ish  and  entry. 

2.  Termination  or  expiry  ;  time 
of  expiry,  ns  of  a  lease. 

Ish'bah  ( Ysli'ba).  Bib. 

Ish'bak  i.-bftk).  Bib. 

Ish  bi-be'nob(-bI-be'n5b).  Bib. 
Ish  -bo'sheth  (Y  s  h'b  5's  h  5  t  h, 
-bSsh'fth  ;  Ysh'bO'shSth),  n. 
Bib.  Son  and  successor  oi  Saul 
as  king  of  Israel,  called  also 
Esh-baal.  He  was  a  man  of  weak 
character,  who  contended  with 
David  seven  years  for  the  king¬ 
dom  and  was  finally  murdered  by 
two  of  his  officers.  2  Sam.  ii.,iv. 
ish'er  +  usher. 
ish'ew.  +  issue. 

Ish'hod'  (Ysh'hOd').  Bib. 

Ish'i  (Ysh'I  ;  T'shT).  Bib. 
I-shi'ah  (I-ahl'd).  Bib.  [06s.| 
ishiea,  n  pi.  [L.  ischio.)  Ilips.| 
I-shi'jah  (I-ehl'ja).  Bib. 
i'shi-na'gi  (e'she-nii'gP),  n. 
[Jap.]  A  very  large  serrano id 
nsh  ( Megaperca  ishinagi )  of 
Japan,  related  to  the  jewfian  of 
California. 

Ish'ma( Tsh'md).  Bib.  [-ish.I 
Ish'ma-el-it  i8h( -I t' Ysh ),  a  See  | 
Ish-ma'iah  (Ysh-ma'ya  ;  -ml'- 
a),  o/  Is-ma'iah (Ys-).  Bib. 
Ish'me-el-ite.  Bib.  Var.  of  Ish- 
M  A  E  LITE. 

Ish'me-rai  (Ysh'mf-rT).  Bib. 
I'shod  (I'shOd  ;  Ysh'Od).  Bib. 
Ish'pan  (Ysh'pfin).  Bib.  » 
ish-pin'go  (Ysh-nYi)'g5),  n.  A 
South  American  lauraceous  tree 
( Nec  land  r  a  cinnamomoides), 

having  cinnamonlike  bark. 
Ish'tob  (-tfib)  Bib. 

Ish'u-ah  (Ysh'fl-d),  Ish'vah 
(-vd).  I8'u-ah  (Ys'fl-a).  Bib. 
Ish'u-ai.  Ish'u-i  (Ysh'fl-T ),  I8h'- 
vf(Tsh'vT).  Bib. 

Iah'va-ra,  n.  =  law ara. 
i-shwerne.  Obs.  p.  p.  of  swear. 
I-8i'a-cal  (T-sT'd-kdl),  a.  Isiac. 
i-sib,  i-sibbe.  a.  [AS.  gesib.) 
Related.  Obs. 
i'si  cle.  +  icicle. 

Is'i-dse  (Ys'Y-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.] 


Zool.  A  family  of  gorgonians  of 
which  the  genus  Isis  is  the  type. 
Thev  are  composed  of  alternat¬ 
ing  horny  and  calcareous  joints. 
— ia'i-dold,  a. 

i-sid  i-if'er-ous  (I-s  Y  d'Y-Y  f '5  r- 
us),  a.  [isidium  -f-  -ferous. ] 
Bot  Bearing  isidia. 
i  sid'i-oid  (I-aYd'Y-oid),  i-aid'l- 
osa  (-ds),  a.  [indium  4-  -oid, 

- ose .)  Resembling  an  isidium. 
i-sid  i-oph'o-roua  (-6f'6-rws),  a. 
[isidium  -f  -phorous.]  Bot.  Isid- 
liferous. 

i-8id'i-mn  (I-sYd'Y-iZm),  n. ;  pi. 
-ia  (-a).  Bot.  [NL.,  fr.  NL.  Isid- 
ium  a  genus  of  lichens,  fr.  NL. 
Isis  a  genus  of  corals  (fr.  Gr. 
’Icriv  Isis,  also,  a  kind  of  plant) 
4-  e76o<?  form;  the  lichens  being 
named  from  resemblance  to  the 
corals.]  One  of  the  wartlike 
outgrowths  from  the  surface  of 
the  thallus  in  certain  lichens. 
It  resembles  a  soredium  and  ful¬ 
fills  the  same  functions. 
Is'i-dore(  Yz'Y-dor;  Ys'-; 201  ),Ia'- 
i-dor(-d6r),  ti.  [L.  Isidorus,  fr. 
Gr.  Tor&opos  ;  ’Io-if  Isis,  the 
goddess  4-  Stnpov  gift :  cf.  F. 
Isidore.)  Lit.,  gift  of  Isis;  — 
masc.  prop.  name.  L.  Isidorus 
(Ys'Y-do'nZs) ;  F.  Isidore  (e/ze/- 
dCr');;  It-  Isidoro  (e'zf-do'ro)  ; 
Sp.7siV/oro(e/sf-tfe5'r5  ;  146),/.<i- 
dro  (f-ae'drO);  Pg.  Isidoro  (e'z?- 
do'ro),  Isidro  (?-ze'drfi);  G.  /si- 
dor  (e'zf-dCr)  ;  D.  Isidorele'zG- 
do'rS).  [a.  Isidorian. | 

Is  i-dor'ic  (Yz/Y-d6r'Yk  ;  ls'-),| 
isie.  +  icy. 
i-sigge.  fi*  I-SEGGE . 
i-sighe,  i-aihen  Oba.  p.  p.  of 
si  e,  sink.  [06*.  I 

i-8ihthe,  n.  [AS.  gesihb.]  Sight.  I 
iaikel.  +  icicle. 
i8ille.  +  izle. 

I  si-nay'  (e'sf-nT'),  I  ai-na'ya 
(-nii'ya),  n.  A  member  of  an 
Igorrote  tribe  ;  also,  the  tribal 
dialect.  See  Igorrote. 
islng,  ti.  [Cf.  L.  insicia,  msi- 
cium.  Oxf.  E.  D.)  A  kind  of 
meat  pudding.  Obs. 
isinglass  atone.  Mica 
i'sing-atar  (I'zYng-star7),  n.  A 
word  used  by  Drake  in  “  The 
Culprit  Fay/’  prob.  meaning  a 
piece  or  particle  of  mica 
iakiebae.  ^  usquebaugh.  Scot. 
ial.;  pi.  isls.  Abbr.  Island. 


food,  foot ;  out,  oil ;  chair  ;  go  ;  sing,  iijk  ;  then,  thin  ;  nature,  verdure  (250) ;  K  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144) ;  boN  ;  yet ;  zh  —  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Guroa. 

Full  explanations  of  Abbreviations,  Signs,  etc..  Immediately  precede  the  \  oeabulary. 
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ISOCRYMAL 


Islam  (Ts'lam  ;  Tz'-  ;  277  :  the  Arabic  accentuation  Ts-lam' 
is  preferred  by  some),  n.  [Ar.  Islam  obedience  to  the  will 
of  God,  submission,  humbling  one’s  self,  resigning  one’s 
self  to  the  divine  disposal.  Cf.  Moslem.]  1.  The  religion 
of  the  Mohammedans;  Mohammedanism;  Islamism.  Their 
creed,  or  formula  of  faith,  is  :  There  is  no  God  but  Allah, 
and  Mohammed  is  his  prophet. 

2.  The  whole  body  of  Mohammedans,  or  the  countries 
which  they  occupy. 

3-  An  orthodox  Mohammedan.  Ohs.  Oif.  E.  D. 

Is  lamic  (Ts-lSm'Tk;  Tz-),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  Islam; 
Moslem  ;  Mohammedan.  — Is'lam-lst  (Ts'lam-Tst;  tz'-),  n. 

—  Is  lam  ls'tlc  (-Ts'tTk),  a. 

Islam  ism  (Ts'ldm-Tz’in ;  Tz'-),  n.  [Cf.  F.  islamisme.] 
The  faith,  doctrines,  or  religious  system,  or  away,  of  the 
Mohammedans  ;  Mohammedanism  ;  Islam. 

Is'lam  lte  (-it),  n.  A  Mohammedan. 

Is  lam  it'ic  (-Tt'Tk),  a.  Of  or  pert,  to  Islam  ;  Mohammedan. 

Islam-lze  (-iz),  v.  i.  &  t.;  -ized  (-Izd);  -iz'ino  (-iz'tng).  To 
conform,  or  to  convert,  to  the  religion  of  Islam. 

Island  (i'lftnd),  n.  [ME.  Hand,  yland ,  AS.  igland ,  eg- 
land ,  eglond ;  Ig ,  eg,  {eg,  island  -f-  land,  loud,  land.  AS. 
\g,  eg,  teg,  is  akin  to  AS.  6a  water,  river,  OHG.  ouwa ,  G. 
au  meadow,  Icel.  eg  island,  Dan.  &  Sw.  d,  Goth,  ahwa  a 
stream,  water,  L.  aqua  water.  The  s  is  due  to  confusion 
with  isle.  Cf.  ait,  eyot,  ewer,  aquatic.]  1.  A  tract  of 
land  surrounded  by  water,  and  smaller  than  a  continent 
(cf.  continent).  Islands  are  commonly  classed  as  conti¬ 
nental  or  oceanic ,  the  latter  being  far  from  the  mainland. 
2-  Anything  regarded  as  resembling  an  island  in  position 
by  reason  of  standing  by  itself  or  separated  from  surround¬ 
ing  objects,  as  an  elevated  piece  of  ground  surrounded  by 
lower  ground,  marsh  land,  or  the  like,  a  block  of  buildings, 
a  grove  of  trees  surrounded  by  prairie  or  arid  desert,  etc. 
Island  of  Reil  (rfl)  [after  J  C.  Reil,  Dutch  physician],  Anal., 
the  central  lobe  of  the  cerebral  hemisphere,  situated  deeply 
between  the  lips  of  the  Sylvian  fissure.  —I.  of  St.  Bren'dan 
(brSn'ddn)  or  Br&n'dan  (br&n'-),  or  I.  of  San  Bo-ran'dan  (s5n 
bo-r5n'ddn),  a  marvelous  island,  the  subject  of  many  tradi¬ 
tions,  represented  as  about  ninety  leagues  in  length,  lying 
beyond  the  Canaries.  It  appears  on  most  of  the  maps  of 
the  time  of  Columbus,  and  in  a  French  geographical  chart 
of  as  late  a  date  as  1755,  in  which  it  is  placed  5°  W.  of  the 
island  of  Ferro,  in  lat.  2;)  N.  See  Brendan,  Saint. 

St.  Brendan's  .  .  .  island,  which  was  simply  the  Celtic  soul 
kingdom,  is  to  be  found  on  maps  of  the  17th  century,  and  was 
the  subject  of  an  article  in  a  treaty  between  Spain  and  Portugal 
inthelsth.  Bncyc.  Brit. 

—  I.  of  Saints  [a  translation  of  L.  Insula  Sanctorum).  Ire¬ 
land  ;  —  so  called  in  the  Middle  Ages,  from  the  singularly 
general  spread  of  Christianity  there  and  its  many  learned 
ecclesiastics. —I.  of  the  Seven  Cities,  an  imaginary  island 
abounding  in  gold,  the  subject  of  one  of  the  popular  tradi¬ 
tions  current  m  the  time  of  Columbus.  It  is  said  to  have 
been  colonized  by  seven  bishops  who  fled  from  the  Moorish 
invaders  of  Spam  and  Portugal.  —  Islands  of  the  Blessed, 
Class.  Myth.,  islands  supposed  to  lie  in  the  Western  Ocean, 
where  tne  favorites  of  the  gods  dwell,  after  death,  in  ever¬ 
lasting  joy. 

ls'land  (i'land),  v.  t. ;  is'land-ed  ;  is'land-ing.  1.  To 
cause  to  become  or  to  resemble  an  island  ;  to  make  an  is¬ 
land  or  islands  of  ;  to  isle  ;  isolate  ;  insulate.  Shelley. 
2.  To  furnish  with  or  as  with  islands.  Southey. 

ls'land-er  (i'ldn-der),  n.  A  native  or  inhabitant  of  an  island. 

is'lay  (Ts'la),  n.  [Peril,  of  Amer.  Indian  origin.]  A  Cal¬ 
ifornian  wild  plum  ( Primus  ilicifolia )  with  prickly  holly¬ 
like  leaves  and  small,  pleasantly  flavored  fruit. 

Isle  (il),  n.  [OF.  isle ,  F.  lie,  L.  insula.  Cf.  insulate.] 
An  island  ;  now,  usually,  a  small  island.  Chiefly  Poetic , 
tore,  in  proper  names.  “  The  seagirt  isles .”  Milton. 

Isles  of  the  Blessed  =  Islands  of  the  Blessed. 

Isle,  v.  t.  ;  isled  (ild) ;  isl'ing  (il'Tng).  To  cause  to  be¬ 
come  an  island,  or  like  an  island ;  to  put  or  set  as,  or  in, 
an  island.  44  Isled  in  sudden  seas  of  light.”  Tennyson. 

isle,  v.  i.  To  stay  in  an  isle. 

Isles'man  (ilz'man),  n. ;  pi.  -men  (-mgn).  Also,  Rare, 
lsle'man  (il'-).  An  islander. 

Islet  (i'ISt),  n.  [OF.  islette,  dim.  of  isle.]  1.  A  little  island. 
2.  Specif.  :  Med.  A  small  isolated  mass  or  patch. 

Is  le'ta  In'di  an  (es-la'ta).  [Sp.  isleta  islet ;  —  because  the 
old  village  was  on  a  delta  or  island  between  the  bed  of  a 
mountain  torrent  and  the  Rio  Grande.  Lummis.)  An  In¬ 
dian  of  the  pueblo  of  Isleta,  near  Albuquerque,  New  Mex¬ 
ico.  The  Isleta  Indians  are  ot  Tanoan  stock  and  are  peaceable, 
industrious,  and  efficient  agriculturists.  Isleta,  near  El  Paso, 
Texas,  was  founded  bv  refugees  from  the  New  Mexican  branch 
after  the  Pueblo  revolt  of  16N0 

-ism  (-tz’m).  (F.  - isme ,  or  L.  -ismus,  fr.  Gr.  -107x6?.  Cf.  -ize, 
-ist,  -istic.]  A  suffix  often  corresponding  to  verbs  in  -ize, 
forming  nouns,  with  the  meaning  of:  a  Action;  act  or 
fact  of  doing  (what  the  corresponding  verb  denotes),  often 
designating  either  the  process  or  the  completed  act ;  as  in 
baptism,  hypnotism,  ostrac ism,  plagiarism,  etc.  Also,  as 
formed  on  nouns,  manner  of  action  or  conduct  characteris¬ 
tic  of  (the  person  or  kind  of  person  indicated) ;  as  in  des¬ 
potism,  heroism,  Micawberwm.  b  State,  condition,  or  fact 
of  being  /  —  from  passive  or  neutral  verb  senses;  or  from 
adjectives  or  nouns  of  state  or  condition  ;  as  in,  acts  done 
during  hypnotism;  sunk  into  barbarism,  c  (1)  Doctrine 
or  practice  of  ;  either  from  names  identifying  a  religious, 

ghflosophical,  or  other  system  or  cult;  as  in  Quakerism, 
Berkeley  ism  ;  or  from  nouns  or  adjectives  associated  with 
a  theory  or  class  of  principles ;  as  in  egotism,  stoicism, 
realism,  jingoism.  (2)  Adherence  or  attachment  to  a  desig¬ 
nated  system  or  idea;  as  in,  the  minister’s  Anglicanism  ,* 


Pater’s  Epicureanism,  d  A  characteristic  or  peculiarity 
of,  esp.  with  words  designating,  or  descriptive  of,  lan¬ 
guage;  as  in,  a  Gallicism,  an  Americanism,  a  colloquialism. 

The  reference  44  See  -ism  ”  is  sometimes  given  as  the 
only  definition  of  a  word  ending  in  -ism,  if  its  meaning  can 
readily  be  gathered  from  the  definitions  of  the  suffix  and 
the  root  word. 

ism  (Tz’m),  n.  [See -ism.]  A  distinctive  doctrine,  theory, 
system,  or  practice  ;  —  usually  used  disparagingly. 

The  world  grew  light-headed,  and  forth  came  a  spawn  of  isms 
which  no  man  can  number.  S-  0.  Goodrich 

Is'ma-e'll-an  (Ts'ma-e'lT-an),  Is  ma  il'i-an  (-Tl'T-fin),  n. 
One  of  a  sect  of  the  Shiite  branch  of  Mohammedans,  com¬ 
posed  of  those  who  hold  that  at  the  death  (765)  of  Jafar, 
the  sixth  imam,  the  office  of  imam  should  have  gone  to  the 
posterity  of  his  dead  eldest  son,  Ismail,  instead  of  Musa,  a 
younger  son  whom  his  father  appointed  his  heir. 

Is'rna-el  ite  (Ts'raa-el-it),  n.  a  Var.  of  Ishmaelite.  b  pi. 
The  Arabs  or  Mohammedans.  Obs.  c  =  Ismaelian.  —  Is'- 
ma-el  it'ic  (-Tt'Tk),  Is  ma-el-it'l-cal  (-T-kal),  Is'ma  el- 
itish  (-it'Tsh),  a. 

Is  rne'ne  (Ts-me'ne),  n.  [L.,  fr.  Gr.  ’I ayrpnq.]  Gr.  Myth. 
A  sister  of  Antigone  (which  see).  She  appears  in  Sopho¬ 
cles’s  tragedies  “(Edipus  at  Colonos  ”  and  44  Antigone.” 
Her  somewhat  timorous  common-sense  nature  contrasts 
with  the  exalted  courage  and  devotion  of  Antigone. 

i'so-  (i'so-),  is-.  [Gr.  t<ro?  equal.]  A  prefix  indicating 
equality  or  sameness;  esp.:  Chem.  a  Denoting  a  com¬ 
pound  isomeric  with  another,  as  wocyanic  acid,  which  is 
isomeric  with  cyanic  acid,  b  Specif. :  Denoting  a  com¬ 
pound  in  whose  structure  one  carbon  atom,  at  least ,  is 
connected  with  three  other  carbon  atoms ;  contrasted  with 
normal ;  as  in  isopentane. 

jg^This  list  illustrates  the  above  method  of  naming  chem¬ 
ical  isomers,  which  may  be  carried  to  au  indefinite  extent : 


isamlde 

lsocoomarln 

isopensin 

isantipyrine 

lsocreatlnlne 

isophlorizin 

isindazol 

lsocyanogen 

isophorone 

iBoaconitine 

lsocymene 

lsophthalic 

isoallyl 

lsodehydracetlc 

isophthalyl 

lsoamyl 

isodialurlc 

lsopropenyl 

lso&myl&mine 

lsodurene 

isopropylamine 

lsoamylene 

lsoerucic 

isopropylene 

isoapiol 

isoeugenol 

isopulegone 

Uoasparagine 

lsoferuiic 

isopurpurate 

lsobarbituric 

isogeranic 

isopurpuric 

lsobenzil 

iBonesperidin 

isopyrotrltartaric 

lsobilianlc 

isohyarosorbic 

isoquinoline 

isobomeol 

lsoindol 

isorcin 

lsobutane 

lsolinolelc 

isorhamnose 

iaobtityl 

isolinolenic 

isoriclnoleic 

Isobutylene 

lsomalic 

lsorisindone 

isobutyrate 

lsomaltose 

lsorosinduline 

isobutjrric 

lBomelamine 

isosaccharic 

lsocamphor 

isomuBcarine 

isosaccharin 

lsocamphoric 

lsonaphth&z&rin 

isosafrol 

Isocamphoronic 

lsonlcotic 

isosuccinic 

isocaproic 

isonicotine 

isothujone 

lsocarbostyrll 

isonicotlnic 

isoiiric 

isocholanic 

isooleic 

isovanillic 

Isocholine 

lsoorcin 

isovanillin 

isocitrlc 

lBoparafBn 

isoxazol 

Isoconine 

lsopelletierlne 

isoxylene 

i'SO  bar  (i'so-bar),  n.  [iso-  +  Gr.  /3apo?  weight.]  Phys. 
Geog.  A  line  connecting  or  marking  places  upon  the  sur¬ 
face  of  the  earth  where  the  height  of  the  barometer  re¬ 
duced  to  sea  level  is  the  same  either  at  a  given  time  or  for  a 
certain  period  (mean  height),  as  a  year  ;  an  isopiestic  line. 


United  States  Weather  Map,  showing  Isobars  and  Isotherms. 
i'80-bar'ic  (-b&r'Tk),  a.  a  Phys.  Geog.  Denoting  equal 
pressure  ;  isopiestic  ;  as,  an  isobaric  line  ;  specif  ,  of  or 
pertaining  to  isobars,  b  Math.  Having  terms  all  of  the 
same  weight ;  —  said  of  a  function, 
i'so-bar-ism  (i'so-bar-Tz’m  ;  I-s5b'd-rTz’m),  n.  Equality  of 
weight  or  pressure. 

l'SO-base  (I'so-bas),  n.  [iso-  -|-Gr.  /3acri?  step.]  Geol.  An 
imaginary  line,  or  aline  on  a  map  or  chart,  passing  through 
all  points  which  have  been  elevated  to  the  same  extent, 
since  some  specified  time,  e.  g.,  since  the  glacial  period; 
a  contour  of  deformation. 

l'so-bath'y  therm  (-bSth'T-thtirm),  n.  [wo-  -f-  bathy- 
Gr.  Oeppr)  heat.]  Phys.  Geog.  A  line  connecting  points 
on  the  earth’s  surface  where  a  certain  temperature  is 
found  at  the  same  depth.  — i  so-bath'y-ther'mal  (-tliffr'- 
m«l),  i'so  bath  y-ther'mic  (-mTk),  a. 
i  so-bi  lat'er-al  (-bi-ixt'er-dl),  a.  [iso- bilateral.]  Bot. 


Is'lam-it  ish  (Ys'lam-I  VI  s  h  ; 
Iz'-),  m.  See -ish. 

Island  City.  Montreal,  which 
is  on  an  islund  :  —  a  nickname. 
Island  continent.  An  island  as 
large,  or  nearly  as  large,  as  a  con¬ 
tinent,  as  Australia. 

Island  gems  Gr.  Arch  seal.  The 
gems,  later  than  the  Mvceniean 
gems,  made  on  the  islands  of 
the  /Egean. 

island  hen.  A  peculiar  flightless 
gallinule  ( Porphi/nornis  nesio- 
tis)  inhabiting  Tristan  daCunha. 
is'land-hood.  n.  See -hood. 
is-lan'dic  (T-llin'dlk),  a.  Of  or 
pertaining  to  an  island.  Rare. 
Is  lan'dic.  Var.  of  Icelandic. 
is'land  Ish,  a.  See  -ish. 
is'land-lese,  a.  See  -less. 
is'land-maB,  n.  An  islander. 
Rare  or  Local. 

l8'land-res8  (T'l<In-dr<<8),7j.,/em. 
of  islander.  R.  [collectively.  I 
is'land-ry  (-drl),  n.  Islanders,! 
ii'land-y  (I'ldn-dl),  a.  Pert. 


to.  or  full  of,  islands.  Obs. 
islare.  4*  ASHLAR, 
i-slawen.  Obs.  p.  p.  of  slay. 
Is'lay  (Ys'la  ;  T'la),  n.  Her . 
See  herald,  n.,  2. 
isle.  4*  AISLE.  [of  IZLE  I 

i'sle  (T'z’l).  Obs.  or  Scot.  var. | 
i-sleien.  1  )bs.  p.  p.  of  slay. 
isle'less  (Tl'l?6),  a.  See  less. 
i-jlend.  Obs.  p.  p.  of  slend, 
tear.  rend. 

i-slepe.  Obs.  p.  p.  of  sleep- 
ls'let-ed  (T'l£t-‘d  1,  a.  Set  like 
an  islet ;  furnished  with  islets, 
isle'ward  (Tl'wSrd),  adv.  See 
•ward. 

i-sliked.  Obs.  p.  p.  of  slike. 
i-sling,  v.  t. ;  pret.  i-slong. 
To  sling.  Obs 
i-Blon.  Obs.  p.  p  of  slay. 
is'lot.  i'lot  (T'lrtt),  n.  [F.  Hot, 
OF.  islot. I  An  islet. 

Is  ma-chi'ah  (Ts'ma-kT'a).  Bib. 
Is'ma-el  (Ys'mft-51).  Bib.  Var. 
Of  1SHMAEL.  [MAELITISM.l 

Is'ma-el-ism  (-Yz’m),  n.  =  Ish-| 


Is'ma-el-ites  < -its),  n.  pi.  D.  Bib. 
Is'ma-hel  (-hSl).  D.  Rib. 
i-smaht,  i-smeiht.  Obs.  p.  p.  of 
smatch.  [Ismaelians.l 

Is-raa'i-li  (Ys-ma'T-lI),  n.  /d.\ 
Is  ma-il'i-an,  Is'ma-il-ite.  Vars. 
of  Ismaelian,  Ismaelite,  etc. 
is'mal  (Yz'mdl),  a.  Of  or  per¬ 
taining  to  an  ism. 
ia-mat'ic  (Yz-m&t'Yk),  a.  Of 
or  pert,  to  an  ism.  —  n.  An  ad¬ 
herent  of  an  ism.  Rare. 
is-mat'i-cal  (-Y-krtl),  a.  Iematic. 
—  is-mat'i-cal-ne68.  n.  [-dom.I 
lsm'dom  (Yz’m'diZm),  n.  See| 
i-smete.  Obs.  p.  p.  of  smite. 
i-smethed.  Obs.  p.  p.  of  smooth. 
Is'mi-el  (Ys'mY-el).  D.  Bib. 
l-«mittet  Obs.  p.  p.  of  smit. 
i-emoked.  Obs.  p.  p.  of  smack. 
iam'y  (Yz’m'Y),  a.  Given  to 
isms,  or  theories  :  doctrinaire. 
Is' n’t  (Yz'*nt).  Colloq  contrac¬ 
tion  of  is  not. 

I.  S.  0.  Abbr.  (Companion  of 
the)  Imperial  Service  Order. 


1  so-ab-nor'm&l  (I's  6-tt  b-n  8r'- 

I  mdl).  Var  of  isabnormal. 

1  so-au-rore'  (-o-ror'  ;  201),  n. 
iso- +  aurora.)  =  ISOCHASM 
'so-bare.  Var.  of  isobar. 
I'so-bar  o-met'rlc,  a.  (/.so-  -f 
\  barometric.  1  =  isobaric. 

!  l'so-bath  (Y's?5-bath),l  so-bath'- 
1  lc  (-bftth'Yk),  a.  [Gr.  <<7o/3a- 
j  ;  I<ro?  equal  -4-  /3 a0o<; 

I  depth.]  Having  constant  depth; 
I— applied  to  a  kind  of  ink- 
I  stand,  in  which  the  ink  in  the 
I  dipping  well  is  automatically 
!  maintained  at  a  constant  depth, 
i  so-bi  o-ge-net'le,  </.  Producing 
j  equal  amounts  of  vital  energy. 
i-Bob'ri-ous  (I-s5b'rY-i7s),  «. 

[»«o-  -f  Gr.  f3piav  to  be  strong.-] 
Bot.  Developing  equally  on 
both  sides.  06s. 

1-sob'ry-ous.  a.  [iso-  4-  Gr, 

I  Ppveiu  to  swell.]  Isobrious. 

1  so-bu'tane.  u.  See  butane. 
i'so-bu-tyr'ic,  a.  See  iso-. 


Designating  organs,  as  the  leaves  of  Iris,  in  which  there 
is  no  distinction  between  the  surfaces;  —  opposed  to 

dorsiventral. 

i'so  bront  (i'so-br5nt)  )  n.  [wo-  +  Gr.  ppovrri  thunder.] 
i  so-bron'ton  (-br5n't5n)  j  Meteor.  Au  imaginary  line,  or 
a  line  on  a  chart,  marking  the  simultaneous  development 
of  a  thunderstorm,  as  noted  by  observing  the  time  when 
the  thunder  is  heard  at  different  places. 

I  so-car'dl-a  (-kar'dT-a),  n.  [NL.  ;  iso-  -f-  Gr.  KapSia  heart.] 
Zool.  A  genus  of  lamellibrauch  mollusks  of  the  family 
Cyprinidje,  having  a  heart-shaped  shell  with  well-separated 
and  spirally  coiled  umbones.  It  is  by  some  regarded  as  the 
type  of  a  distinct  family,  I'so-car-di'i-dffi  (-kar-di'T-de). 

1  so-car'pic  (-kar'pTk)  )  a.  [iso-  -j-  -carjnc,  - carpous .]  Bot. 
i'80-car'pous  (-pus)  f  Having  carpels  equaling  the  peri¬ 
anth  divisions  in  number,  as  in  the  Ericaceae, 
l  SO-ce-phal'lc  (-se-fSl'Tk)  1  a.  [Gr.  i<roKe<£aAo?  like- 
l  so-ceph'a  lous  (-sSf'd-lus)  ]  headed.  See  iso- ;  cephi 


i  so  chas'mlc  (  kSz'mTk),  a. 

i'so-cheim  (i'so-kim),  n.  [iso-  -f"  Gr.  winter.] 

Phys.  Geog.  An  imaginary  line  connecting  places  on  the 
earth  having  the  same  mean  winter  temperature.  Cf. 
isothere.  —  i  so  chei'mal  (  ki'mol),  1  so  chel'me-nal 
(-ki'me-nSl),  1  so  chel'mlc  (-ki'mTk),  a. 
l'so-chlor'  (i'eo-klor'),  a.  [iso-  -f  c^/orine.]  Sanitary 
Chem.  Of  or  pert,  to  the  same  amount  of  chlorine  ;  —  ap¬ 
plied  to  imaginary  lines  each  joining  the  points  of  a  region 
at  which  the  surface  water  normally  contains  the  same 
amount  of  chlorine  in  the  form  of  chlorides.  —  n.  An  iso- 
chlor  line.  Such  lines  are  roughly  parallel  to  the  seacoast. 
I  so-cho  les'ter-in  (-k$-16s'ter-Tn)  j  n.  [See  iso- ;  choles- 
i  so  cho  les'ter  ol  (-51 ;  -51)  i  terin.]  Chem.  An 
ieomer  of  ordinary  cholesterin,  found  esp.  in  lanolin,  or 
wool  fat.  It  melts  at  138°  C. ;  cholesterin  melts  at  145°  C. 
i'so-chor  (-k8r),  n.  [iso-  -f-  Gr.  x<opa  space.]  Physics.  A 
line  upon  a  thermodynamic  diagram  so  drawn  as  to  repre¬ 
sent  the  pressures  corresponding  to  changes  of  tempera¬ 
ture  when  the  volume  of  the  gas  operated  on  is  constant. 

—  i  so-chor'ic  (-kSr'Tk),  a. 

i  so-chro  mat'ic  (-kro-mat'Tk),  a.  [iso-  -J-  chromatic.] 

1.  Optics.  Of  the  same  color  ;  — said  of  lines  or  curves  of 
the  same  tint  in  the  interference  figures  of  biaxial  crystals. 

2.  Photog.  =  orthochromatic. 

i-soch'ro-nal  (i-s5k'r6-n&l),  a.  [See  isochronous.]  Uni¬ 
form  in  time  ,  of  equal  time ;  performed  in  equal  times  ; 
recurring  at  regular  intervals ;  as,  isochronal  oscillations. 

—  i-soch'ro-nal-ly,  adv.  —  l  soch'ro  nism  (-nTz’m),  n. 

i  soch'ro-nize  (-niz),  ;  -nized  (-nizd);  -niz'ing  (-niz'- 

Tng).  [See  isochronous.]  To  render  isochronal, 
i-soch'ro-non  (-n5n),  n.  [NL.  See  isochronous.]  A 
clock  that  is  designed  to  keep  very  accurate  time. 
i-COCh'ro-nous  (-niis),  a.  [Gr.  icroxpovos  ;  iaos  equal  — 
Xpovos  time.]  Uniform  in  time;  isochronal.  —  Isochronous 
governor,  Mach.,  a  governor  having  the  same  height  for 
every  position  of  tne  balls,  that  is.  having  but  one  speed 
consistent  with  stability.  —  i-80Ch'r0-n0U8-ly,  adv. 
l-soch'ro-ous  (-fts),  a.  [wo-  -f-  Gr.  xpo<*  color.]  Of  the 
same  tint  or  color  throughout. 
i'SO-cli'nal  (i'so-kli'nai),  a.  [wo-  -f-  Gr.  kXIvciv  to  incline.] 
Of,  pert,  to,  having,  or  indicating,  equality  of  inclination  or 
dip  ;  as,  isoclinal  lines.  —71.  An  isoclinal  line, 
isoclinal  lines,  lines  joining  points  on  the  earth’s  surface  at 
which  a  dipping  needle  has  the  same  inclination  to  the 
plumb  line. 

i'so-cline  (i'so-klin),  n.  [See  isoclinal.]  Geol.  An  anti¬ 
cline  or  syncline  so  closely  folded  that  the  rock  beds  of  the 
two  sides  or  limbs  have  the  same  dip. 
i'SO-OO'ri-a  (-ko'rT-d;  201),  n.  [NL.  ;  wo-  +  Gr.  Kopr)  pu¬ 
pil.]  Med.  The  condition  of  having  the  pupils  of  the  two 
eyes  of  the  same  size. 

i-SOC'ra-cy  (I-s5k'rd-sT),n.  [Gr.  io-oKparta  ;  I<ro?  equal  4- 
Kparelv  to  be  strong,  to  rule,  Kparo?  strength.]  Equal 
power  or  rule  ;  a  system  of  government  in  which  all  have 
equal  political  power. — i'so-crat  (i'so-kr5t),  n.  —  Fso- 
crat'ic  (-krXt'Tk),  a. 

i  so-cro-ton'ic  (-kro-tSn'Tk),  a.  [iso-  -f  crotonic.]  Chem 
Designating,  or  pert,  to,  a  liquid  acid,  C3Hr/C02H,  vari¬ 
ously  formed,  as  in  wood  vinegar.  It  is  isomeric  with  cro¬ 
tonic  acid,  and  convertible  into  it  by  heat, 
i  so-cry'mal  (-kri'mdl),  a.  Phys.  Geog.  Designating,  or 


1-sos'ce-lar  (I-sCs't-ldEr),  a.  Isos¬ 
celes.  Obs. 

l  so-cel'lu-lar,  a.  Biol  Con¬ 
sisting  of  like  cells, 
lso-cer'cal  (T'so-sGr'ktfl),  a. 
iso-  4-  Gr.  KfpKO?  tail .1  Zool. 
laving  or  designating  a  form  of 
caudal  fin  in  which  the  verte¬ 
bra?  gradually  decrease  in  Bize 
and  end  in  the  median  line  of 
the  fin,  as  in  the  codfishes.  It 
resembles  the  diphycercal  form, 
but  is  supposed  to  be  derived 
from  the  true  homoeercal  type. 
—  l'so-cer'cy  (-sfir'sY),  n. 

1  ao-chei'mene  (-kT'men).  Var. 
of  isochf.im.  [cheimenal.I 
1  so-chel'mo-nal.  Var.  of  iso- 1 
l'so-chi'mal.  i'so-chime.  l'so- 
chl'mene,  etc.  Vars  of  iso- 
CHE1M,  etc. 

l'so-chrone  (-kr5n).  1  so-chron'- 
lc  (-krfin'lk),  1  so-chron'i-cal 
(-Y-ki7l),  a.  Isochronal, 
i'so-cln^ho-me-ron'lc  (-sYp'kC- 


mf-rbn'Tk),  a  See  pyridine 
1  bo  cla'site  (-kla'zlt),  n.  [iso- 
4-  Gr.  KAao-t?  fracture.]  Min. 
A  basic  hydrous  phosphate  of 
calcium.  Ca3(PO4)2‘Ca(0H)2- 
4UoO,  in  small  white’crystals  or 
columnar  forms.  [Isbclinal.i 
i  so  clln'ic  (-klYn'Yk),  a.  Sr  n.! 
i  so-cli'no-stat  (-klT'nu-st&t),  n. 

I  isocline  4-  Gr.  tTTaro?  placed. 
See  statics.]  A  mechanical 
device  for  dividing  angles  into 
equal  parts.  [isocolon.| 

i'so-co'la  (-kO'la),  11.,  L.  pi.  of  j 
t  so-co'lon  (-kb'Mn),  n. ;  L.  pi 
-la  (-la).  [Gr.  iaoKinXov  ;  To-o? 
equal  +  KuiXov  limb,  member.] 
Gr.  Rhet.  Sr  Pros.  A  period 
consisting  of  cola  of  equal 
length  :  also,  the  use  of  equal 
cola  in  immediate  succession.  — 
1  so-col'ic  (-kCl'Tk  ).  a. 

I'so  co  ly.  u.  Isocolon.  Obs. 
i  eo-cor  y  bul'bine,  n.  Alec 
-bln.  Chem.  See  capnoides. 


ale,  senate,  c£re,  Sm,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofa  ;  eve,  Svent,  find,  recent,  maker;  Ice,  Ill;  old,  obey,  orb,  6dd,  s&ft,  connect ;  use,  unite,  urn,  up,  circus,  menii  ; 

11  Foreiga  Word.  f  Obsolete  Variant  of.  4-  combined  with.  =  equals. 
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pertaining  to,  a  line  connecting  points  on  the  earth’s  sur¬ 
face  having  the  same  mean  temperature  for  a  specified 
coldest  period  of  the  year.  — n.  An  isocrymal  line, 
i'so  cryme  (i'so-krim),  n.  [iso-  -f-  Gr.  xpv^o?  cold.]  An 
isocrymal  line. 

i'so-cy'a  iiate  (-si'a-nat),  n.  Chem.  A  salt  or  ester  of  isocy- 
anic  acid.  The  esters  are  colorless,  volatile  liquids  of  suf¬ 
focating  odor,  yielding  amines  when  warmed  with  alkalies, 
i  SO  cy-an'ic  (-si-Sn'Tk),  a.  [iso- cyanic.]  Chem.  Des¬ 
ignating,  or  pertaining  to,  a  hypothetical  acid,  CO:NH 
(called  also  carbimide ),  isomeric  with  cyanic  acid,  and 
known  in  the  form  of  its  esters.  See  isocyanate. 

1  SO  cy'a  nide  (-si'a-nid  ;  -nld  ;  184),  n.  Also  -nid.  [wo-  -J- 
cyanide .]  Chem.  Any  of  a  series  of  compounds  isomeric 
with  the  cyanides.  See  carb amine. 
i  so  dac'ty  lous  (-dSk'tT-lws),  a.  [iso-  -f-  - dactylous .] 
Zool.  Having  the  digits  or  toes  similar  or  equal  in  length. 
1’ SO  di  A-bat'ic  (-di^d-bSt^Tk),  a,,  [wo-  — }—  Gr.  SiaSaTi/co? 
able  to  pass  through.]  Physics.  Pertaining  to  the  equal 
transmission  of  heat  to  or  from  a  substance.  Two  lines  or 
curves  representing  variations  in  the  pressure  and  density 
of  a  fluid  are  said  to  be  isodiabatic  with  respect  to  each 
other  when  the  transmission  of  heat  during  any  stage  rep¬ 
resented  on  one  is  equal  to  that  during  the  corresponding 
stage  on  the  other. 

1  BO-dia-met'ric  (-mSt'rTk),  a.  [iso-  -f-  diametric.] 

1.  Cryst.  Having,  or  pertaining  to,  eaual  lateral  axes; 
—  said  of  tetragonal  and  hexagonal  crystals. 

2.  Hot.  Having  the  diameters  equal ;  of  equal  dimensions, 
as  the  cells  of  ordinary  parenchymatous  tissue. 

l-sod'l-con  (I-s5d'T-k5n),  n.  ;  pi.  -ica  (-kd).  Also  el-sod'i- 
con.  [NL.,  fr.  LGr.  elaobLKov,  fr.  Gr.  €i<ro5o?  entrance  ; 

into  -f-  o Sos  way.]  East.  Ch.  The  short  anthem  sung 
when  the  priest  enters  the  church  with  the  evangelistary. 
l'SO  dl-mor'phism  (I'so-di-mSr'fiz’m),  n.  [wo-  -f-  dimor¬ 
phism.]  Min.  Isomorphism  between  the  two  forms,  sev¬ 
erally,  of  two  dimorphous  substances.  Thus,  iron  sulphide 
and  cobalt  arsenide  are  both  dimorphous,  and  each  form 
of  one  is  isomorphous  with  a  form  of  the  other,  pyrite 
with  smaltite,  and  marcasite  with  safflorite.  —  1  so  di- 
mor'phlc  (  fTk),  i  so  dl  mor'phous  (-fus),  a. 

1  sod'o-mum  (i-s5d'G-mum),  n.  Also  -mon  (-m5n).  [L., 
fr.  Gr.  iaoSopov,  neut.  adj.;  i<rot  equal  — (—  £o/x o?  a  course  in 
a  building.]  Anc.  Gr.  Arch.  A  variety  of  masonry  in  which 
blocks  of  equal  length  and  thickness  are  laid  in  courses  so 
that  each  vertical  joint  of  a  course  comes  over  the  middle 
of  a  block  just  below.  —  i-sod'o-mous  (-mils),  a. 
i'so  dont  (i'so-dftnt),  a.  [wo-  -{-  -odont.]  Zool.  Having 
the  teeth  all  alike. 


1'80-drome  (-drom),  n.  [iso- -drome.]  Nav.  A  certain 
method  of  moving  a  fleet  from  one  formation  to  another, 
the  direction  usually  being  changed  eight  points  (90°),  by 
means  of  paths  of  equal  length  for  each  ship.  It  is  pro¬ 
hibited  in  the  United  States  navy  as  dangerous. 
Pso-dy-na'ml-a  (-di-na'mT-d),  n.  [NL  ;  wo--f-Gr.  Svvapit 
power.]  State  of  being  of  equal  strength  or  power, 
i  so  dy-nam'ic  (-dI-n5m'Tk)  )  a.  Of,  pert,  to,  having,  or 
I  so  dy-nam'i  cal  (-T-kdl)  \  denoting,  equality  of  force, 
isodynamlc  equivalent,  Physiol.,  in  dietetics,  the  ratio  of  the 
combustion  equivalents  of  fats  and  carbohydrates,  that  is, 
the  ratio  of  interchange  between  these  two  classes  of  food¬ 
stuffs.  Thus,  1  gram  of  fat  is  the  isodynamie  equivalent 
of  2.2  grams  of  carbohydrates.  —  !,  foods,  Physiol.,  those 
foods  that  produce  a  similar  amount  of  heat.  —  1.  lines, 
Magnetism,  lines  connecting  points  on  the  earth’s  surface 
at  which  the  magnetic  intensity  is  the  same. 

1  SO  dy'na  mous  (-di'nri-mils ;  -dTn'd-mds),  a.  [Gr.  uro- 
Suva/u o?.  See  isodynamia.]  a  Of  equal  force  or  size,  b 
Specif.  :  Bot.  Isobrious. 

i  so  e-lec'tric  (-e-lSk'trTk),  a.  [wo-  -f-  electric.]  Having 
the  same  electric  potential  ;  as,  isoelectric  points. 

I  so'e  tes  (i-so'e-tez),  n.  [L.,  houseleek,  fr.  Gr.  uroere? 


an  evergreen  plant,  prop.  neut. 
of  to-oenj?  equal  in  years  ;  cao? 
equal  -f-  ero?  year.]  Bot.  A 
large  and  widely  distributed 
genus  of  plants, the  quillworts, 
constituting  a  distinct  family *  1 * * * * * 
(I'so-e-ta'ce-aB  [I'so-e-ta'se-el) 
and  order  (I  SO  6  ta'les  [-e- 
ta'lez])  of  fern  allies.  They 
are  aquatic  or  marsh  plants 
with  a  short  buried  lobed  stem 
(called  a  trunk)  which  sends 
up  a  tuft  of  quill-shaped  leaves 
bearing  the  sporangia  in  their 
axils.  The  sporangia  are  of 
two  kinds,  some  containing 
microspores,  others  mega- 
spores,  so  that  the  prothaliia  Isoetes  (/.  lacustns).  1  Whole 
are  bisexual.  Also  [/.  c.],  a  Plant ;  2  Base  of  Leaf  ;  3 
plant  of  this  genus.  Megaspore  ;  4  Microspores, 

i  so  ga  mete'  (Pso-gd-met'),  n.  [wo-  -j-  gamete.]  Biol. 
A  gamete  of  a  type  not  exhibiting  sexual  or  other  differen¬ 
tiations  ;  specif.,  Bot.,  a  planognmete. 
i-sog'a  mous  (I-s5g'd-nms),  a.  [iso-  -f-  -gamous.]  Biol. 
Reproducing  through  the  conjugation  of  similar  gametes. 
Cf.  heterog  a  mous,  1  a,  oOgamous. — i-sog'a-iny  (-mi),  n. 
l'SO  gen  (i'so-jgn),  n.  [iso-  +  -gen.]  1.  Biol.  An  isoge¬ 
nous  structure. 

2.  Geom.  A  figure  having  equal  angles. 
i'SO  ge  net'ic  (-je-nSt'Tk),  a.  Lit.,  having  the  same  or  a 
similar  origin;  — only  in  lsogenetic  induction.  Plant  Physi¬ 
ol.,  simple  (as  distinguished  from  complex)  stimulation, 
i-sog'e-nous  (I-s5j'e-niis),  a.  [iso-  -f-  -genous.]  Biol. 

Having  the  same  origin.  —  1  sog'e-ny  (-nt),  n. 
i'SO-ge'O-therm  (Fso-je'o-thfirm),  n.  [wo-  -f-  geo-  -f  Gr. 
6€pg.Tj  heat.]  Geol.  A  line  or  curved  surface  beneath  the 
earth’s  surface  through  points  having  the  same  mean  tem¬ 
perature.  —  i  so  ge'o-ther'mal  (-thflr'm&l),  i'so-ge'o- 
ther'mic  (  mTk),  a. 


Pso-crvm'ic  (-krYrn'Yk),  a.  Iso- 
crymal.  [fulminurute.  I 

i'so-cy-an'u-rate,  n.  Chem.  A| 
1  so^cy  a-nu'ric,  a.  [iso-  +  cy- 
anunc.]  Chem.  =  FULMINURIC. 
i'BO-cyc'lic  (I'sG-sTk'lYk  ;  -sl'- 
kltk),  a.  Chem.  See  CYCLIC,  4. 
i'so-cyt'ic  (T'sG-sYt'Tk),  a.  [ iso- 
4-  -cyte.]  Biol.  Equal-celle<l. 
i-Bode.  Obs.  p.  p.  of  seethe. 
i  Bo-<y  a-met'ri-cal,  a.  Isodia- 
mctric 

I'so-don'ti-a  (T'sG-dfln'shY-d), 
«•  pi.  [XL.  See  isodont.] 
Zool.  The  Cetacea.  Ohs. 


i  so-don'tous  (-dbn'tus),  a. Zool. 
Isodont.  [Rhamvosb.I 

i  so-dul'cite  f-dhrsTt),  n.  =| 
i  so-en  er-get'ic  (-Sn'er-jet'Yk), 
a.  Isodynamic, 
i-sog'na-thism  (Y-sOg'nd- 
tliT/.’m),  n.  ftso-  -f  Gr.  yvaOo^ 
jaw.]  Zool.  State  of  having  the 
teeth  of  both  iaws  alike.  — 
i-BOg'na-thoua  (-thus),  a.  Cope. 
i-sog'o-nism  (-0-nYz’in),  n.  [wo- 
-f  Gr.  yourj  offspring,  genera¬ 
tive  parts.]  Zool.  The  quality 
of  having  similar  medus®  or 
gonophores,  as  certain  hydroids 


i  sog'o  nal  (I-sSg'o-ndl),  a.  [See  isogonic.]  Having 
equal  angles;  isogonic.  —  isogonal  transformation.  Geom., 
a  transformation  in  which  angles  are  conserved,  as  any 
transformation  by  aid  of  a  function  of  a  complex  variable, 
i  so  gon'ic  (I/s6-g5n'Tk),  a.  [wo — f-  Gr.  yojr.a  angle.] 
Pertaining  to,  or  noting,  equal  angles. 

isogonic  lines,  Magnet  ism,  imaginary  lines  joining  places  on 
the  earth’s  surface  at  which  the  variation  of  the  magnetic 
needle  from  the  meridian  or  true  north  is  the  same. 
i'SO  gon'ic,  n.  An  isogonic  line. 

i  so  go'ni  o  siat'  (-go'm-6-stat'),  n.  [Gr.  iaoy wulos  iso- 
gouic  -j-  iaravai  to  make  to  stand.]  Physics.  A  device 
for  maintaining  a  train  of  prisms  automatically  in  the  po¬ 
sition  of  minimum  deviation. 

i'so  graph  (I'so- 

graf),  n.  [iso-  -f- 
-graph.]  An  in¬ 
strument  consist¬ 
ing  of  two  short 
straightedges  con¬ 
nected  by  a  large 
circular  joint 
marked  with  angu-  l6ograph. 

lar  degrees,  used  with  a  T  square  on  a  drawing  board  and 
combining  the  functions  of  a  protractor  and  a  set  square, 
i  SOg'ra-phy  (i-s5g'rd-fT),  n.  [wo-  -j — graphy.]  1.  Imi¬ 
tation  of  another’s  handwriting. 

2.  The  art  or  method  of  isographic  or  homolograpliic  pro¬ 
jection.  See  HOMOLOGRAPHIC. 

i  SO  hal'sine  (Pso-hSi'sIn  ;  -sin),  n.  [iso-  -f-  Gr.  aA?  salt.] 
An  imaginary  line  or  surface  connecting  points  of  equal 
salinity  m  the  ocean. 

I'so  hy'dric  (-hi'drtk),  a.  [iso-  -f-  2d  hydro-  -j-  -ic.]  Phys. 
Chem.  Pertaining  to  or  designating  solutions  of  electro¬ 
lytes  having  equal  concentration  of  a  common  ion  (as,  for 
acids,  the  hydrogen  ion),  60  that  they  do  not  affect  one 
another’s  conductivity  on  being  mixed, 
i  so-hy'e-tal  (  hi'e-tdl),  a.  [?Vw-  hyetal.]  Meteor.  Per¬ 
taining  to  or  indicating  equal  rainfall ;  as,  isohyetal  lines, 
lines  connecting  places  on  the  earth’s  surface  which  have 
the  same  annual  rainfall.  —  n.  An  isohyetal  line. 

I  so  ke  rau'nic  (-ke-r6'nTk),  a.  [wo-  -f-  Gr.  Kepawos 
thunderbolt.]  Meteor.  Having  thunderstorm  phenomena 
of  equal  frequency  or  equivalent  severity  or  simultaneous 
occurrence. 

i  so  ko  rau  no  graphic  (-n$-gr5f'Tk),  a.  Meteor.  Desig¬ 
nating  areas  over  which  the  keraunographic  records  of 
thunderstorm  phenomena  are  the  same  or  similar. 

1  so-ke-rau'no-phon'ic  (-fbn'Ik),  a.  Meteor.  Designating 
areas  over  which  thunderstorm  discharges  are  audible  in 
the  keraunophone  with  equal  intensity, 
i'so-la-ble  (i'so-ld-b’l ;  Ts'$-),  a.  [See  isolate.]  Capable 
of  being  isolated. 

i'so-late  (I'8o-lat ;  Ts'$-;  277),  v.  t.;  -lat7ed  (-lat'Sd);  -lat'- 
ing  (-lat'Tng).  [F.  iso  IS,  fr.  It.  isolato ,  p.  p.  of  isolare  to 
isolate,  fr.  isola  island,  L.  insula.  See  1st  isle  ;  cf.  insu¬ 
late.]  1.  To  place  in  a  detached  situation  ;  to  place  by 
itself  or  alone  ;  to  insulate  ;  to  separate  from  others. 

2.  Chem.  To  separate  from  all  foreign  substances;  to 
make  pure  ;  to  obtain  in  a  free  state. 

3.  Elec.  =  insulate. 

i'so  dated  (-lat'Sd),  p.  a.  Placed  or  standing  alone  ;  de¬ 
tached  ;  separated;  solitary.  —  isolated  language  or  speech. 
See  isolating  language. —  1.  pawn.  Chess,  a  pawn  when 
there  is  no  pawn  of  the  same  color  on  either  of  the  adjoin¬ 
ing  files.  —  i.  point,  Math.,  any  point  (in  an  assemblage) 
that  is  not  a  limit  point ;  also,  an  acnode. 
l'so-lat  lng  (-latdng),  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  of  isolate.— isolating 
language,  Philol.,  any  of  those  languages  in  which  each 
word,  usually  a  single  syllable  (whence  these  languages  are 
often  called  monosyllabic),  expresses  a  distinct  idea  ap¬ 
proximating  that  of  the  ideal  root  (see  root).  Variations  in 
parts  of  speech  and  syntactical  relations  are  determined 
exclusively  by  the  order  in  which  the  words  are  joined  and 
by  the  use  of  particles.  These  languages,  therefore,  consist 
of  strings  of  formally  independent  words.  “  Thus  if  Eng¬ 
lish  were  made  up  entirely  of  sentences  such  as  the  fol¬ 
lowing,  it  would  be  an  isolating  language  :  You  know  any 
people  ;  Do  you  know  it?  ;  A  ten-pound  note ”  ( H .  Street). 
The  pure  languages  of  this  type  are  all  contained  in  the 
Indo-Chinese  family,  which  has  the  further  character  of 
word  discrimination  by  means  of  tones  (see  tone).  From 
this  characteristic  they  have  been  called  “  poly  tonic  lan¬ 
guages  :  ”  some  Indo-Chinese  languages,  however,  pos¬ 
sess  only  one  tone,  and  where  more  exist  they  are  not  an 
essential,  but  an  accidental,  characteristic  of  the  lan¬ 
guages.  The  number  of  tones  varies  from  four  or  more  in 
Chinese  to  only  one  in  western  Tibetan.  Languages  ap¬ 
proaching  the  isolating  form  are :  the  Otomi  of  Mexico ; 
Ewe,  Tshi,and  Yoruba  (Negro  languages  of  Upper  Guinea); 
Negrito  (of  the  Philippines);  also,  the  analytical  inflec¬ 
tional  languages.  See  inflectional  languages,  Indo- 
Chinese  LANGUAGES. 

l  so-la'tlon  (-la'sh^n),  n.  [Cf.  F.  isolation.]  Act  of  isolat¬ 
ing,  or  state  of  being  isolated  ;  insulation  ;  loneliness. 
Syn.  —  See  solitude. 

i  so  la'tion  1st,  a.  A  person  who  favors  or  advocates  iso¬ 
lation  ;  esp.,  one  who  favors  what  is  considered  to  be  a 
policy  of  isolation  in  national  affairs, 
i'so  la-tive  (I'so-la-tT  v ;  Ts'o-),  a.  Phon.  Of  changes  in  sounds, 
occurring  in  isolation ;  not  dependent  on  the  influence  of 
neighboring  sounds  ;  — contrasted  witli  combinative. 

Isolntive  changes  are  those  which  affect  a  sound  without  any 
reference  to  its  surroundings,  while  combinative  changes  imply 
two  sounds  in  juxtaposition,  which  modify  each  other  in  various 
ways.  H.  Street. 

I-solde'  (T-sold'),  or  I-seult'  (T-soolt/),  n.  [OF.  Isolt, 
lseut.]  In  Arthurian  romance,  either  of  two  women,  the 
wife  and  the  beloved  of  Tristram.  See  Tristram. 
i-sol'o-gous  (i-s51'o-g?7s),  a.  [iso-  +  Gr.  A oyo?  proportion.] 
Chem.  Pertaining  to  or  designating  any  series  of  com¬ 
pounds  of  related  structure  and  a  regular  difference  of 


composition  other  than  CH2;  —  applied  esp.  to  series  in 
which  the  difference  is  H2 ;  as,  ethane,  C2H6  ;  ethylene, 
C2H4  ;  acetylene,  C2H2.  Cf.  homologous. 
i'so-logue  (i'so-15g),  n.  Chem.  A  member  of  an  isologous 
group  or  series. 

I  so  lo'ma  (-lo'md),  n.  [iso — [-  Gr.  Aa>/xa  border.]  Bot.  A 
genus  of  tropical  American  gesneriaceous  plants  resem¬ 
bling  Gesnema  and  Achimenes.  Some  species  are  culti¬ 
vated  for  their  showy  tubular  flowers.  Also  [/.  c.l,  a  plant 
of  this  genus. 

1  SO-mag  net'ic  (-m5g-ngt'Tk),a.  [iso- -\- magnetic.]  Des¬ 
ignating,  or  pertaining  to,  lines  connecting  points  of  equal 
magnetic  force.  •— n.  An  isomagnetic  line. 

I'so  mer  (i'so-mer),  n.  [See  isomeric.]  Chem.  A  com¬ 
pound  isomeric  with  another  or  others. 

I-som'er-a  (i-s5m'er-d),  n.  pi.  [NL.  See  isomere.]  Zool. 
A  large  division  of  Coleoptera  having  (or  apparently  hav¬ 
ing)  the  same  number  of  tarsal  joints  on  the  hind  legs  as 
on  the  others.  The  group  is  nearly  coextensive  with 
Adephaga,  Clavicornia,  Serricornia,  Lamellicornia,  and 
Phytophaga  taken  together. 

i'so-mere  (I's$-mer),  n.  [iso- -mere.]  Zool.  1.  A  ho¬ 
mologous  or  corresponding  part  or  segment. 

2.  Chem.  =  isomer. 

lso-mer'ic  (-mgr'Ik),  a.  [iso-  -f-  Gr.  /xepo?  part:  cf.  F. 
isonitnque.]  1.  Chem.  Composed  of  the  same  elements 
united  in  the  same  proportion  by  weight,  but  differing  in 
one  or  more  properties  owing  to  difference  in  structure  ;  — 
specifically  (and  usually)  applied  to  compounds  having  the 
same  molecular  weight,  as  distinguished  from  polymeric 
(which  see).  Cf.  metameric,  allotropy.  Acetylene,  C2H2, 
•and  benzene,  C,jH6,  are  composed  of  carbon  and  hydrogen 
in  the  same  proportion,  but  the  molecular  weight  of  the 
latter,  as  shown  by  the  vapor  densities,  is  three  times  that 
of  acetylene  ;  they  are  polymeric.  Butane  and  isobutane, 
however,  both  have  the  same  formula,  C4H1o,  the  differ¬ 
ence  here  being  solely  in  the  arrangement  of  the  atoms 
in  the  molecule,  as  shown  in  the  expanded  formulas 
CH3CH2CH2‘CH3  (normal  butane)  and  CH3'CH-CH3 
(isobutane).  They  are  isomeric  (in  the  spe-  CHs 
cific  sense).  Isomerism  is  common  among  organic  com¬ 
pounds.  That  shown  by  butanes,  in  which  the  “  skeletons  ” 
of  the  two  compounds  differ,  is  called  chain,  or  nucleus, 
isomerism,  as  distinguished  from  place,  or  position,  isomer¬ 
ism.  The  latter  results  w'hen  a  substituting  atom  or  group 
takes  different  positions,  as  seen  in  the  two  propyl  alcohols, 
CH3  CH2  CH2OH and  CH3  CHOH  CH3.  Manycasesof  isom¬ 
erism  are  not  explained  by  ordinary  structural  formulas. 
In  spatial  isomerism,  or  stereoisomerism,  the  isomers  con¬ 
tain  like  atoms  joined  in  the  same  order  but  having  differ¬ 
ent  relations  in  space.  Here  is  included  optical  isomerism  (so 
called  because  the  two  isomers  act  differently  on  polarized 
light ;  see  asymmetric  carbon  atom,  under  asymmetric,  and 
tartaric  acid),  alloisomerism  (which  see),  and  a  kind  of 
isomerism  shown  by  certain  nitrogen  compounds  (see  ben- 
zaldoxime).  Isomerism  due  to  different  modes  of  arrange¬ 
ment  of  like  molecules,  resulting  in  differences  in  physical 
properties,  is  called  physical  isomerism  ;  calcite  and  arago¬ 
nite  perhaps  furnish  examples.  Isomerism  in  which  the 
isomers  change  into  each  other  more  or  less  readily  is 
called  dynamic,  or  equilibrium,  isomerism :  it  has  also  been 
called  tautomerism,  desmotropism,  merotropism,  etc.  Some 
limit  desmotropism  to  cases  in  which  the  isomers  are  easily 
interconvertible,  and  apply  tautomerism  to  cases  in  which 
desmotropism  is  a  possibility  not  yet  realized.  When  two 
desmotropic  forms  exist  together  m  equilibrium  the  phe¬ 
nomenon  is  called  allelotropism,  and  they  constitute  an  al- 
lelotropic  mixture.  If  the  equilibrium  is  such  that  one  of 
the  forms  is  present  to  a  vanishing  extent  the  form  is 
called  the  pseudo  form,  and  the  phenomenon  is  called  pseu- 
domerism. 

2.  Zool.  Pertaining  to,  or  of  the  nature  of,  an  isomere. 

3  Bot.  =  isomerous  a 
i  so-mer'i-cal  (Fsi-mgr'T-kal),  a.  Isomeric, 
i-som'er  Ism  (i-s5m'er-Tz’m),  n.  Chem.  State,  quality,  or 
relation,  of  being  isomeric.  See  isomeric. 

1-som'er-ous  \-us),  a.  [iso-  -f-  -merous.]  Having  an  equal 
number  of  parts,  ridges,  markings,  etc.  ;  specif.  :  a  Bot. 
Having  the  members  of  each  floral  whorl  equal  in  number. 
Cf.  heteromerous,  2  a.  b  Anal.  Having  an  equal  num¬ 
ber  of  ridges  ;  —  said  of  the  successive  molar  teeth  in  the 
case  of  certain  mammals,  c  Chem.  =  isomeric,  d  Zool. 
Pertaining  to,  or  having  the  leg  structure  of,  the  Isomera. 
i  so  met'ric  (Fso-mSt'rYk)  (  a.  [iso-  -f-  Gr.  pirpov  meas- 
i  SO-met'ri-cal  (-rt-kftl)  (  ure.]  Pei  t.  to,  or  character¬ 
ized  by,  equality  of  measure.  Specif. :  Cryst.  Pert,  to  or  des¬ 
ignating  that  system  of  crystallization  in  which  the  three 
axes  are  of  equal  length  and  at  right  angles  to  each  other ; 
monometric  ;  regular  ;  cubic.  Cf.  crystallization. 
isometric  contraction.  Physiol.,  the  contraction  of  a  muscle 
against  a  large  resistance,  as  a  strong  spring,  which  per¬ 
mits  the  muscle  to  shorten  very  little.  The  resultant 
curve  is  known  as  an  isometric  curve.  —  i.  line.  Thermo - 
dyn.,  a  line  of  equal  volumes  in  n  pressure-volume  dia¬ 
gram.  Cf.  isopiestic,  w.  —  i.  perspective  or  projection,  or¬ 
thogonal  projection  on  a  p  1  a  n  e 
equally  inclined  to  three  principal 
axes  of  an  object,  so  that  lengths  par¬ 
allel  to  these  are  represented  propor¬ 
tionally.  It  is  used  in  mechanical 
sketches  to  show  proportions,  etc. 
i  so-met'ric,  n.  Thermodynamics.  An 
isometric  line. 

i  so  met'rl-cal-ly,  adv.  In  an  isomet¬ 
ric  manner  ;  by  isometric  projection. 

Fso-met'ro  graph  (-ro-graf),  n.  [mo- 
-f-  Gr.  perpov  measure  -j-  -graph.]  Cube  seen  in  Isomet- 
A  device  for  ruling  equidistant  paral-  r*c  Perspective, 
lei  lines,  consisting  essentially  of  a  mechanism  for  moving 
a  straightedge  into  successive  parallel  positions. 
i-BOm'e-try  (I-s5m'e-trt),  n.  [wo-  -metry.]  Equality  of, 
or  in  respect  of,  measure  ;  specif,  a  Geog.  Equality  of 
elevation  ;  as,  the  isometry  of  Alpine  summits,  b  The 
relation  of  corresponding  figures  in  isometric  projection. 


of  different  genera.  —  Lso-gon'- 

ic  (T^o-gbn'lk).  a. 
i'so-gram.  n.  [?so-  4-  -pram.] 
Math.  A  diagram  intended  to 
show,  by  means  of  curves,  a  rela¬ 
tion  connecting  three  variables, 
i  so-graph'ic  (T'so-grllf'Yk),  a. 

1.  =  HOMOLOGRAPHIC. 

2.  Of  or  pertaining  to  isography. 
i  so-graph'i-cal,  «.  Isographic, 
i  so-graph'i-cal-ly,  adv.  of  iso¬ 
graphic,  ISOGRAPH  ICAL. 
i-sog'y-nou8  (I-s 8  j'Y-n tZ s), 
[iso-  -f  -gt/nous  ]  Isocarpous. 
rso-hy'et  (Y'so-hl'St),  n.  An 


isohyetal  line.  [clinostat.I 

i  so-kli'no-stat.  Var.  of  iso- 1 
i'so-late  (T'sA-litt ;  Ts'o-),  a. 
Isolated.  —  n.  Something  iso¬ 
lated.  [of  i.solated.I 

i'so-lat,'ed-ly  (-lat'ed-lY),  adv. \ 
l'so-la  tor  (-la'tSr),  n.  One  that 
isolates  ;  an  insulator. 

HLso'l^'  (e'zo'la'),  masc.,  i  so  - 
Re'(-la a.  [F.]  Isolated, 
i'so-let,  n.  [It.  isoletta,  dim.  of 
isola  island  ]  An  islet  Ohs. 
Fso-li'chen-in  (T'sO-lI'ken-Yn), 
».  Chem.  A  carbohydrate  ac¬ 
companying  lichenin  and  simi¬ 


lar  to  it,  hut  giving  a  blue  color 
with  iodine. 

I-solt'.  Var.  of  Isolde. 

1  so-ly'sin  (Y'sfi-lI'sYn),  n.  See 

H.EMOLYSIN. 

i-sol'y-sis  (T-ehl'Y-sYs), n.  [NL.] 
Chem.  The  destructive  action  of 
an  isolysin.  —  Lso-lyt'ic  (I'sfi- 
lYt'Yk),  a. 

1-som.  i-some.  a.  [AS.  gresom.] 
Agreed;  in  accord;  atone.  Ohs. 
I  so-mas  ti-go'da  (-mfls'tY-go'- 
dd),  n. pi.  [NL.;  iso-  -f  Gr  ^ta- 
<tti£,  -ivoc,  whip  -f  eiSo? 
form.]  Zool.  A  division  of  flag¬ 


ellate  protozoans,  having  from 
two  to  five  flagella  at  tne  an¬ 
terior  end  of  the  body.  —  i'so- 
mas'ti-gate  (-infls'tY-git),  a. 

i  so-mer'i-cal-ly,  adv.  of  iso¬ 
meric,  -ical. 

i-som'er-ide  (T-stfm'f'r-Td  ;  -Yd  ; 
184),  n.  Chem.  An  isomer, 

i-som  er-o  mor'phism  (-G-mfir'- 
fTz’m),  «.  [isomer  4-  -movj>h  4- 

-i>m.]  Cryst.  Isomorphism  be¬ 

tween  isomeric  substances, 

i-som'er-y  (-Y),  n.  Isomerism. 

Lso-me-tro'pi-a  (-mP-trC'pT-d), 
n.  fNL. ;  i.«o-  4-  Gr.  per pov 


food,  foot ;  out,  oil ;  chair  ;  go  ;  sing,  igk  ;  ♦hen,  thin  ;  nature,  verdure  (250) ;  K  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144) ;  box  ;  yet ;  zli  =  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Guid*. 

Full  explanations  of  Abbreviations,  Signs,  etc.,  immediately  precede  the  l  ocabulary. 
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l'so-morph  (I'so-inSrf),  n.  [See  isomoiiphous.]  1.  One  of 
two  or  more  substances  related  by  isomorphism. 

2.  Biol.  An  animal,  plant,  or  group  having  superficial 
similarity  to  another,  although  phylogenetically  different, 
i  so  mor'phlc  (-mdr'flk),  a.  1.  Cryst.  Having  similar  crys¬ 
talline  form.  See  isomorphism. 

2.  Math.  Having  for  each  of  its  operations  S,  and  for  each 
product  of  two  operations  ST,  unique  correspondents  S' 
and  S'T' ;  —  said  of  a  group  G  with  respect  to  a  group  G> . 
When  (/and  O'  are  of  the  same  order  and  G'  is  isomor¬ 
phic  with  Gy  they  are  simply  isomorphic,  or  of  the  same 
type;  but  if  G  be  of  higher  order  than  G7,  the  correspond¬ 
ence  is  not  one  to  one,  but  many  to  one,  and  then  G  is 
multiply  isomorphic  with  G' . 

3.  Biol.  Alike  in  form  ;  exhibiting  isomorphism. 

1  so-mor'phlsm  (-flz’m),  n.  [Cf.  F.  isomorphisme.] 

1.  Cryst.  A  similarity  of  crystalline  form  between  sub¬ 
stances  of  similar  composition,  as  between  sulphates  of 
barium  (BaS04)  and  of  strontium  (SrS04) ;  sometimes,  sim¬ 
ilarity  of  form  between  substances  of  unlike  composition 
(which  is  more  properly  called  homceomorphism). 

2.  Math.  Of  groups,  quality  of  being  isomorphic. 

3.  Biol.  Similarity  in  organisms  of  different  ancestry  re¬ 
sulting  from  convergence.  See  convergence,  3. 

i'so  mor'phous  (-f5s),  a.  [<*o-  +  -morphous.]  Isomor¬ 
phic  ;  exhibiting  isomorphism. 
i'SO-neph  (I'so-ngf),  n.  An  isoneplielic  line, 
i'so  ne-phel'lc  (-ne-fSFTk),  a.  [wo-+  Gr.  ve^eA r\  a  cloud.] 
Meteor.  Designating,  or  pertaining  to,  lines  joining  sta¬ 
tions  that  have  the  same  average  percentage  of  cloudiness; 
as,  isonephelic  lines  or  regions. 

1  so  nl'trile  (i'so-ni'trTl ;  -tril),  n.  Also  i'so  ni'tril.  [iso- 
-j-  nitrile.']  Chem.  Carbamine. 

l'SO-ni-tro'SO-  (-ni-tro'so-).  [/so-  nitroso-.]  Org.  Chem. 
A  combining  form  (also  used  adjectively),  signifying  : 
Pertaining  to ,  containing,  or  designating ,  the  bivalent 
group  NOH,  which  is  called  also  the  oxime  group.  See 

OXIME,  NITROSO- . 

i  so  nom'lc  (i'so-nSm'Tk),  a.  [Gr.  1<top o/xo?  ;  ccro?  equal  -f- 
po/aos  law.]  Having  equal  laws  or  rights ;  characterized 
by  isonomy. 

i-BOn'O-my  (i-s5n'o-mT),  n.  [Gr.  irrovogia  :  cf.  F.  isonomie. 
See  isonomic.]  Equality  of  laws  or  rights;  equal  distri¬ 
bution  of  rights  and  privileges, 
i'so  nym  (I'so-nTm'),  n.  [Gr.  l<ruvvfio<:  having  the  same 
name;  Tons  same  -f-  owpa,  ovopa,  name.]  A  paronym. 
—  i  so  nym'ic  (-nlm'Tk),  a.  —  i-son'y-my  (i-sSn'I-mt),  n. 
i-sop'a-thy  (T-s5p'5-thT),  n.  [uo-  -(-  -pathy.]  Med.  a  Theory 
that  it  is  possible  to  cure  a  disease  by  means  of  the  virus 
of  the  same  disease,  b  Theory  of  curing  a  diseased  organ 
by  eating  the  analogous  organ  of  a  healthy  animal. 
i'80-per  i-met'ric  (i'so-pSr'T-mSt'rik)  la.  [Gr.  uronepi- 
i'so  per  i-met'ric-al  (-pgr'T-mSt'rT-kdl)  j  fxeTpo?  ;  loo? 
equal  -f-  nepipcTpov  circumference  :  cf.  F.  isoph'imHre. 
See  perimeter.]  Geom.  Having  equal  perimeters  ;  con¬ 
nected  with  isoperimetry.  —  isoperimetric  figures,  (plane) 
figures  having  equal  perimeters.  —  i.  problems,  problems  in 
which  is  sougnt  a  curve  of  fixed  lengtn  that  possesses  some 
maximum  or  minimum  property  ;  —  now  called  problems  of 
relative  maxima  and  minima,  including  all  in  which  it  is 
sought  to  find  the  form  of  y  that  renders  f^Fdx  a  maxi¬ 
mum  or  minimum  w  hile  keeping  J*9<f>dx  constant,  F  and 
being  functions  of  x ,  y ,  and 


i'so-per-im'e-try  (-pgr-Tm'e-trT),  n.  Geom.  The  doctrine 
of  figures  having  equal  perimeters  or  boundaries. 
i'80-phas'al  (faz'51),  a.  [iso-  phase  +  -a/.]  Denoting, 
or  marking,  likeness  or  equality  of  phases  or  status  (among 
the  elements  of  a  compound);  as,  an  isophasal  line. 
Fso-pho'ri-a  (-fo'rT-a . ;  201),  n.  [NL.  See  iso-;  -phorous.] 
Med.  Condition  of  having  the  visual  axes  of  the  two  eyes 
in  the  same  horizontal  plane, 
i'so  pi-es'tlc  (-pi-Ss'tik),  a.  [/so-  +  Gr. 

7rie£eiv  to  press.]  Thermodynamics. 

Having,  or  denoting,  equal  pressure; 
isobaric.  —  n.  An  isopiestic  line, 
isoplastic  line,  a  line  showing,  in  a  dia¬ 
gram,  the  relations  of  temperature 
and  volume  under  constant  pressure ; 

—  called  also  isobar. 

I  so-pleu'ra  (  ploo'ra;  243),  7i.pl.  [NL. 

See  iso- ;  pleura.]  Zool.  The  Amphi- 
neura.  —  i  so-pleu'ral  (-r51),  a.  —  i  so 
pleu'ran  (-rftn),  a.  &  n.  —  i  so-pleu'- 
rous  ( -rws),  a. 

1'80  pod  (i'so-p5d),  a.  Zo'dl.  Belong- 
ing  to  the  Isopoda.—  n.  One  of  the  0ne  of  ,"he  isopoda 
Isopoda. 

I  sop'o-da  (T-s5p'6-dd),  n.  pi.  [NL. 

See  iso- ;  -poda.]  Zool.  A  suborder  of 
sessile-eyed  crustaceans  of  the  order 
Arthrostraca,  in  which  the  body  is  usu¬ 
ally  depressed  and  composed  of  seven 
free  thoracic  segments  each  of  which  bears  a  pair  of  legs 
which  are  similar  in  size  and  direction  on  the  different 
segments  in  typical  members  of  the  group.  The  gills 


( Idothea  irror'ata). 
a  Caudal  Shield,  or 
Pvgidium,  consist¬ 
ing  of  the  last  four 
abdominal  seg¬ 
ment  s,  c  o  n  8  o  1 1- 
dated. 


are  borne  on  the  appendages  of  the  abdomen,  which  is 
short  and  often  reduced  by  the  fusion  of  some  of  its  seg¬ 
ments  so  that  a  large  caudal  shield  is  formed.  The  species 
are  numerous,  and  mostly  quite  small.  Many  are  marine, 
others  live  in  fresh  water,  and  others,  as  the  pill  bugs  or 
sow  bugs,  are  terrestrial.  —  i-SOP'O  dan  (I-sbp'o-ddu), 
i-sop'o  dous  1  -dus),  a.  —  i  sop'o-dan,  n. 
i  so  pol'l-ty  (I's6-p51'T-tT),  7i.  [Gr.  iaonoAtTeia.  See  iso- ; 
polity.]  Equality  of  political  rights.  —  i  so  po  lit'i  cal 
(-po-ITt'T-kdl),  a.  —  i  sop'o  lite  (i-s5p'o-lit),  n. 
i'SO-prene  tFso-pren),  n.  [Etym.  uncertain.]  Chem.  An 
oily,  volatile  hydrocarbon,  C5H8,  obtained  by  the  distilla¬ 
tion  of  caoutchouc  or  gutta-percha.  It  is  a  hemiterpene. 
i'SO-pro'pyl  (-pro'pTl),  n.  Chem.  A  univalent  radical, 
(CH3).,CH,  isomeric  w  ith  normal  propyl.  See  iso-,  propyl. 
i  sop  seph'ic  (I's5p-sef'Tk  ;  -se'ffk),  a.  [Gr.  io-o^^o?  ; 
l (jo<;  equal  -|-  o?  pebble,  counter.]  Equal  in  numerical 
value  ;  —  said  of  twro  or  more  words  whose  letters  repre¬ 
sent  the  same  total  according  to  the  old  Greek  notation 
giving  a  certain  value  to  each  letter.  —  n.  One  of  two  or 
more  isopsephic  verses.  — i  sop  se'phism  (-se'fTz’m),  n. 

I  SOp'ter  a  (i-sop'ter-5),  n.  pi.  [NL.  ;  iso -  -f-  Gr.  nrepov 
wing.]  Zool.  A  division  of  the Neuroptera  often  regarded 
as  a  separate  order,  consisting  of  the  termites,  or  white 
ants.  —  i-sop'ter  ous  (-ws),  a. 

i'so  pyre  (i'so-pir),  n.  [wo-  -f-  Gr.  irvp  fire.]  Min.  An 
impure  opal  containing  iron,  alumina,  etc. 
i  sor-rop'ic  (i's5-r5p'ik),  a.  [Gr.  l<r6ppono<i  in  equipoise  ; 
t<ros  equal  -f-  pomj  momentum.]  Of  equal  value.  —  iaorropic 
line  (in  a  diagram).  Geom .,  the  locus  of  all  the  points  for 
which  a  specified  function  has  a  constant  value. 

1  sos'ce  les  (i-s5s'2-lez),  a.  [L.,  fr.  Gr.  icroaKe- 
hrjs  ;  Ictos  equal  -f-  tr/ce'Ao?  leg.]  Geom.  Having 
two  equal  sides  ;  —  said  of  a  triangle, 
i  so-seis'mal  (i's6-sis'm51),  n.  An  isoseismal  line, 
i  so  seis'mal  (-m51)  I  a.  [wo-  -f-  seismal ,  seis- 
i  so  seis'mic  (-mik)  j  ;/??c.]  Affected  with,  or 
pertaining  to,  equal  force  by  an  earthquake  shock. 
lBoueismal  line,  an  imaginary  line  connecting  all  Isosceles 
points  on  the  surface  of  the  earth  where  an 
earthquake  shock  has  the  same  intensity.  The  —  ac> • 
isoseismal  lines  corresponding  to  different  intensities  of 
shock  make  a  system  of  curves  about  the  epicenter, 
l'sos  mot'ic  (i'sos-mot'Tk),  a.  [wo-  -f~  osmotic.]  Of  or  per¬ 
taining  to  equal  osmotic  pressure  ;  as,  isosmotic  solutions. 
Fso-spon'dy-li  (i'so-spbn'dt  IT),  n.  pi.  [NL.  ;  iso-  -f-  Gr. 
(rrroi/SuAos,  a^ouSv Ao?,  a  vertebra.]  Zo'dl.  A  large  order  of 
soft-rayed,  physostomous,  teleost  fishes,  having  abdominal 
ventral  fins,  a  mesocoracoid  or  precoracoid  arch  (in  all  typ¬ 
ical  forms),  and  the  anterior  vertebrae  unmodified  and  sim¬ 
ilar  to  the  others.  It  is  the  most  primitive  group  of  tele- 
osts.  It  includes  20  or  25  families,  of  w  hich  the  herring  and 
salmon  families  are  the  most  important,  and  contains  both 
marine  and  fresh-water  forms,  some  inhabiting  the  deep 
seas.  Cf.  Malacofterygii.  —  i  so  spon'dy  lous  (-1ms),  a. 
i'so  spore  (i'so-spor ;  201),  n.  Biol,  a  One  of  the  spores 
produced  by  an  isosporous  organism,  b  A  zygospore. 
i-SOS'po  rous  (i-sos'po-rMS  ;  Lso-spo'rzls ;  201),  a.  [wo-  -f- 
Gr.  crTropos  fruit.]  Biol.  Producing  but  one  kind  of  spore, 
as  the  ferns  and  Equisetaceae.  Cf.  heterosporous. 
i-sos'ta-sy  (i-s5s'td-sT),  n.  [See  iso- ;  stasis.]  The  state 
or  quality  of  being  isostatic.  Specif.,  Geol .,  general  equi¬ 
librium  in  the  earth’s  crust,  supposed  to  be  maintained  by 
the  yielding  or  flow  of  rock  material  beneath  the  surface 
under  gravitative  stress.  By  the  theory  of  isostasy  each 
unit  column  of  the  earth,  from  surface  to  center,  has  ap¬ 
proximately  the  same  weight,  and  the  continents  stand 
higher  than  the  ocean  beds  chiefly  because  the  material  of 
the  crust  has  there  less  density. 

180  stat'io  (i'so-stat'Tk),  a.  [wo-  -f-  static.]  Physics  ct* 
Geol.  Subjected  to  equal  pressure  from  every  side  ;  being 
in  hydrostatic  equilibrium,  as  a  body  submerged  in  a  liquid 
at  rest ;  pertaining  to,  or  characterized  by,  isostasy. 
i'so  stem'o-nous  (-st5m'o-niis  ;  -ste'mo-nSs),  a.  [iso-  +  Gr. 

( TTriaiov  thread.]  Bot.  Having  stamens  equal  in  number 
to  the  perianth  divisions.  —  i  so  Stem'O-ny  (-stSm'o-nT),  n. 
i'so-sul'pho-cy'a-nate  (-sul'fo-si'a-nat),  n.  Chem.  An 
ester  of  the  hypothetical  isosulphocyanic  acid, 
i  SO  sul  pho  cy  an'ic  (-sI-5n'Tk),  a.  Chem.  Pertaining  to 
or  designating  an  acid,  HNCS,  isomeric  with  sulphocyauic 
acid,  and  known  only  in  its  esters,  the  mustard  oils. 
i-SOt'e-ly  (i-s5t'e-lT ),  n.  [Gr.  io-ureAeia  ;  ttro?  equal 
tax.]  In  ancient  Athens,  equality  with  the  citizens  in 
the  matter  of  public  burdens,  taxation,  the  right  to  own 
land,  etc.,  granted  to  some  aliens. 

l'so-there  (T'so-ther),  i-soth'er-al  (i-s5th'er-ftl ;  I'so-ther- 
51),  n.  [iso-  -f-  Gr.  fle'pos  summer :  cf.  F.  isothhre.]  Phys. 
Geog.  A  line  joining  points  on  the  earth's  surface  having 
the  same  mean  summer  temperature.  —  i  soth'er  al.  a. 
I'SO  therm  (I'so-thQrm),  n.  [iso-  -j-  Gr.  Separj  heat,  fr. 
fiepixo;  hot:  cf.  F.  isotherms.]  Phys.  Geog.  A  line  join¬ 
ing  or  marking  points  on  the  earth’s  surface  having  the 
same  temperature  at  a  given  time,  or  the  same  mean 
temperature  for  a  given  period.  See  isobar,  lllust. 
Fso-ther'mal  (-thfir'm51),  a.  [Cf.  F.  isotherme.]  Relating 
to,  or  indicating,  equality  of  temperature  ;  specif.,  Phys. 
Geog.,  relating  to  the  geographical  distribution  of  temper¬ 


ature,  as  exhibited  by  means  of  isotherms;  as,  an  isother - 
mat  line;  an  isothermal  chart.  —  n.  An  isothermal  line, 
isothermal  coordinates.  See  coordinate,  n.  —  i.  line,  a  An 
isotherm,  b  Physics.  A  line  on  a  diagram  of  energy  rep¬ 
resenting  variations  in  pressure  and  volume  under  con¬ 
ditions  of  constant  temperature.  —  i.  lines  (of  a  surface), 
Math.  &  Physics ,  the  lines  whose  equations  are  u  =  a  con¬ 
stant,  v  =  a  constant,  where  u  and  v  are  thermal  parame¬ 
ters  (which  see).  They  divide  the  surface  into  infinitesimal 
squares.  —  i.  modulus,  the  modulus  of  cubic  compressibility 
corresponding  to  compression  at  constant  temperature. 
See  under  modulus.  —  i.  zones,  Phys.  Geog.,  spaces  on  op¬ 
posite  sides  of  the  equator  having  the  same  mean  tempera¬ 
ture,  and  bounded  by  corresponding  isothermal  lines. 
Pso-ther'mo-bath  (i'so-thffr'mo-bath),  n.  [wo-  -f-  thermo- 
-J-Gr.  /3 aOos  depth.]  Phys.  Geog.  A  line  drawn  through 
points  of  equal  temperature  in  a  vertical  section  of  the 
ocean.  —  i  so  ther  mo  bath'lc  (-bath'Tk),  a. 
Fso-ther-om'brose  (-ther-5m'br6s),  n.  [iso-  -f-  Gr.  0epo? 
summer  -f-  o/n/Spo?  rain.]  Phys.  Geog.  A  line  connecting 
or  marking  points  on  the  earth’s  surface  which  have  the 
same  mean  summer  rainfall. 

i'SO-ton'ic  (-ton'Tk),  a.  [Gr.  io-orovoq.  See  iso- ;  tonic.] 

1.  Having,  or  indicating,  equal  tones,  or  tension. 

2.  Physiol.  Having  the  same  or  equal  osmotic  pressure; 
isosmotic  ;  —  said  of  solutions  which  have  like  osmotic 
pressure,  esp.  solutions  which  contain  the  proper  percent¬ 
age  of  salts  to  keep  the  red  blood  corpuscles  unaltered  in 
form  and  to  prevent  the  removal  of  the  haemoglobin.  So¬ 
lutions  below  this  strength  are  said  to  be  hypo-isotonic  and 
those  above  this  strength  hyper  isotonic. 

isotonic  contraction,  Physiol.,  the  contraction  of  a  muscle 
against  a  small  constant  resistance  under  conditions 
whereby  the  muscle  is  stretched  by  a  constant  force  dur¬ 
ing  its  contraction.  The  resultant  curve  is  known  as  an 
Isotonic  curvo.  —  i.  system,  Music ,  the  system  of  equal  tem¬ 
perament.  See  temperament. 
l'so-tri  mor'phism  (-tri-mor'fTz’m),  n.  [wo-  irimor- 
phisrn.]  Isomorphism  between  the  three  forms,  severally, 
of  two  trimorphou8 substances.  Cf.  isodimorphism.  — i'so- 
tri  mor'phous  (-f5s),  a. 

i'so-trop'ic  (-trbp'Tk)  )  a.  [iso-  -f-  -tropic,  -tropous.] 
i-sot'ro-pous  (i-sbt'ro-piis)  j  1.  Physics.  Having  the  same 
properties  in  all  directions.  Cf.  .*olotropic. 

2.  Biol.  Not  having  predetermined  axes,  as  certain  eggs. 
i-SOt'ro-py  (-85t'ro-pT),?i.  State  or  quality  of  being  isotropic. 
I'SO  type  (i'so-tip),  n.  [wo-  -f-  -type.]  Biol.  An  animal, 
plant,  or  group  common  to  two  or  more  countries  or  life 
regions.  —  i'so-typ'Ic  (-ttp'ik),  a 
i-sox'a-zole  (I-s5k'sa-zol),  ?i.  [wo-  -}-  oxazole.]  Org.  Chem. 

A  hypothetical  cyclic  compound,  CH:N  O  CH:CH,  one  of 
the  two  simplest  furomonazoles;  also,  a  derivative  of  it. 
Is'ra  el  (Tz'ra-51),  n.  [L.  Israel  or  Gr.  'laparjA,  fr.  Heb. 
Yisrael.]  1.  Bib.  Jacob;  —  so  called  after  he  wrestled 
with  the  angel  (see  Gen.  xxxii.  28). 

2.  Jacob’s  descendants  ;  the  children  of  Israel;  the  Jews 
or  Hebrews  ;  the  Jewish  world  or  people. 

3  Fig.  and  allusively:  God’s  chosen  people;  the  elect; 
the  Christian  church  ;  real  Christians,  collectively. 
Is'ra-el-ite  (-21-It),  n.  [L.  Israelites,  Gr.  ’ IaparjAirry* ;,  fr. 
'lapayA,  ' lapdrjAo s,  Israel,  Heb.  Yisrael ,  i.  e.,  champion 
of  God  ;  sarah  to  fight  el  God.]  1.  A  descendant  of 
Israel,  or  Jacob  ;  a  Hebrew  ;  a  Jew. 

2.  One  of  God’s  chosen  people  ;  a  real  Christian. 

Is'ra  el  ite,  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  Israel ;  Jewish. 

Is  ra-el-lt'ic  (Tz'ra-gl-Tt'Tk)  )  a.  [L.  Israeliticus.]  Of 
Is'ra-el-it  ish  (Tz'ra-Sl-it'Tsh)  )  or  pertaining  to  Israel  or 
the  Israelites  ;  Jewish  ;  Hebrew. 

Is'ra-el  it  ism  (-It'Tz’m),  n.  The  religion  of  the  Israelites. 
Is'ra  f  11,  or  Is'ra  feel  (Tz'ra-fel),  n.  Also  Is'ra-fel-  In 
Mohammedan  mythology,  the  angel  of  music,  who  will 
sound  the  trumpet  at  the  resurrection, 
ls'su-a-ble  (Tsh'fi-5-b’l),  a.  [From  issue.]  1.  Leading  to, 
producing,  or  relating  to,  an  issue  ;  capable  of  being  made 
an  issue  at  lawr  ;  as,  an  issuable  plea  is  one  to  the  merits,  on 
w  hich  the  adverse  party  may  take  issue  and  go  to  trial. 

2.  Lawful,  suitable,  or  liable  to  be  issued ; 
as,  a  wTit  issuable  on  these  grounds. 

3.  That  may  issue,  or  come,  as  rents  from 
property. 

is'su-ance  (-ans),  n.  Act  of  issuing,  or 
giving  out ;  issue  ;  as,  the  issuance  of  an 
order  or  of  rations. 

is'SU  ant  (-5nt),  a.  Issuing;  proceeding; 

—  in  Her.  said  of  a  beast  with  only  the 
upper  part  visible, 
ls'sue  (Ish'u),7i.  [OF.  issue,  eissue,  F.  issue,  fr.  OF.  issir, 
eissir,  to  go  out,  L.  exire  ;  ex  out  of,  from  -f-  ire  to  go,  akin 
to  Gr.  levai,  Skr.  i,  Goth,  iddja  went,  used  as  perfect  of 
gaggan  to  go.  Cf.  ambition,  count  a  nobleman,  commence, 
errant,  exit,  eyre,  initial.]  1.  A  going,  passing,  or  flow¬ 
ing  out;  a  moving  out  from  any  inclosed  place;  egress; 
exit ;  as,  the  issue  of  water  from  a  pipe,  of  blood  from  a 
wound,  of  air  from  a  bellows,  of  people  from  a  house. 

2.  Termination  ;  end  ;  conclusion  ;  as,  to  bring  anything 
to  an  issue.  Rare. 


Lion  Issnant. 


measure  -f-  -o/na.]  Equality  in 
refraction  in  the  two  eyes. 
1-sompned.  Obs.  p.p.  of  summon. 
I'Bomy'a  (T'sO-in T'a),  n.  pi. 
(NL  ;  iso-  -f  Gr.  fiOs  muscle.] 
Zool.  A  division  of  lamelli- 
branch  molluBks,  having  two  ad¬ 
ductor  muscles  of  nearly  equal 
Bize.  06s.— 1  so-my-a'ri-an  t-mT- 
a'rt-dn  ;  115),  a. 
l'son  (T'sOn),  n.  [Gr.  i<rov 
neut.  of  l(Toq  equal.]  East.  Ch. 
Music.  The  sign  designating  the 
keynote.  [of  isenergic. I 

i  so  nar'giciT'so-nOr'jTk).  Var.  I 
l-songe  Obs.  p.  p.  of  sing. 
i'son  glass  .  «f  isinglass. 

1  so  nic  o-tln'ic,  a.  [iso- +  nic¬ 
otinic.]  Chem  See  pyridine. 
i-sonted-  Obs.  p.  p.  of  saint. 
tsop,  isope-  +  hyssop. 

1  so  pel  le-tier'ine  (Uso-pei'S- 
ter'Tn;  -en),  n.  Also -in.  Pfiarm. 
An  anthelmintic  alkaloid  from 
the  root  bark  of  pomegranate, 
i'so  per  im'e-ter.  n.  Geom.  A 
figure  of  equal  perimeter  ;  — 
generally  in  the  pi. 

I'bo  per-im'e-tral  (-pfr-Tm't- 
trdl),  a.  Isoperimetric. 


1  so-pet'al-ous,  a.  Pot  Having 
the  petals  alike, 
i-soph'y-toid  (T-s5f'T-toid),  a 
Bot.  A  “phytoid,"  or  individ¬ 
ual  of  a  compound  plant,  not 
differentiated  from  the  rest 
Orf.  E.  D.  [pie  st  i  c  I 

1  so-pi-es'tl-cal-ly,  adv.  of  iso-| 
i'so-plere  (I'sO-plSr),  u.  Ther¬ 
modynamics.  An  isometric  line, 
l'so-pleure,  n.  [Gr.  iaorr A evpos, 
a.:  uro?  equal  +  rrAeipa  side.] 
An  equilateral  figure.  Ohs. 

1  so-pod'i-form(-p5d'T-f6rm).  a. 
f  isopod  +  -form.]  Zool.  Resem¬ 
bling  an  isopod  in  form, 
i  so  pod  i-mor'phoua  (-m6r'- 
f«s),  a  Isopoaiform. 
i  so-pog'o-nous  (-p5g'ft-ntfs>.  a. 
[iso-  +  Gr.  nuiyjjv  beard.]  Zool. 
Designating  feathers  having  the 
twn  webs  equal. 

isoppe.  +  HYSSOP.  [leric.I 
i  so-pro  pyl-a-ce'tic,o.  See  va-| 
1  so-pur 'pu-rin,  n.  [iso-  +  jmr- 
purxn.]  =  ANTII RA  PUKPURI N. 
i  80-pyc'nic  (T'so-pTk'nTk),  a. 
(wo-  +  Gr.  irVKVOs  dense.]  Phys¬ 
ics.  Of  equal  density  ;  passing 
through  points  at  which  the 


density  is  equal  — «  An  iso- 
pycnic  line  or  surface, 
i  sor-rhyth'mic  (T/s^-rYth'mtk  ; 
-rlth'mtk).  1.  Or. Sr  Lat.  Pros. 
a  Having  its  arsis  and  thesis  of 
the  same  number  of  times,  or 
mora?:  — said  of  afoot,  b  Con¬ 
sisting  of  such  feet. 

2.  Having  the  same  rhythm  or 
meter  (as  some  other  verse) 
i'sos-cele  (I'stf-sel),  n.  An  isos¬ 
celes  triangle.  Rare. 

1  bo-bco  pol-am'ine.  n.  Also  -in 
See  scopolamine.  [Isosporous.  I 
i  so  spor'ic  (r  sr.-spor'ik  ).  a.| 
i-Bos'ta-cy.  Error  for  isostasy. 
i  so-stat'l-cal,  a.  Isostatic. 
i'so-stereO'sCi-ster),  w.  1.  Chem. 
An  isostenc  substance. 

2.  Meteor.  A  line  joining  points 
of  equal  atmospheric  density, 
i  so-ster'ic  (-stgr'Tk),  a  f iso- 
+  Gr.  o-Tepeos  solid  +  -»c.] 
Chem.  Of  equal  atomic  or  mo¬ 
lecular  volume.  —  i-808'ter-ism 
(T-85s't?r-Yz’m),  n. 
i  so'te  (t-so'ta),  n.  [Cf.  ixti/e.] 
The  fiber  of  a  Mexican  species 
of  yucca  (prob.  Yucca  treculi- 
ana )  used  by  the  natives  for 


strinff  ;  also,  the  plant  itself 
i-sot'e-les  (T-sOt'g-lSz),  n.  [Gr. 
io-otcAt)?.]  Gr.  Hist  One  in  the 
condition  of  isotely 
1-sothe.  v  t.  [AS.  r/esopian.  Cf 
sooth  ]  To  verify.  Obs. 
i  so-ther'mal-ly,  adv.  of  iso¬ 
thermal  See  ly. 

1  so-ther'mic.  a.  Isothermal, 
i  8o-ther'mi-cal.  a.  Isothermal 
1  Bo-ther'mous  (I'sfi-thOr'miZB), 
a  Isothermal. 

i  ao-thi  o-cy'a-nate.  i'so-thi'- 
o-cy-an'ic.  Chem.  =  isosui.pho- 
C  YANA  T  K,  ISOSULPHOC  Y  A  NIC. 
i  so-ti'mal  (-tT'm^l),  a  [Gr 
icroTi/Lio?  of  equal  rank.]  = 
ISOPHASAL. 

i'BO-tome.  n.  [iso-  -f-  -tome.] 
Zool  An  imaginary  line  inter 
8ecting  homologous  parts  of  the 
same  limb  in  different  animals. 
—  i-sot'o-moUB  (T-sBt'o-mus),  a. 
I  so-to'ni-a  (T'so-td'nY-a),  i'30- 
to  nic'i-ty  (-tfi-nYs'T-tT),  n.  [NL. 
isotonia  ]  Physiol.  Normal 
resistance  or  tension,  esp.  under 
the  influence  of  stimuli. 

1  Bo-tri-mor 'phic  ( -trT-m6r'f Yk), 
a.  =  ISOTRI MORPHOUS. 


i'BO-trope,  a.  Isotropic. 
i-Bot'ro-pism  (T-sOt'rO-pYz’ni), 
n.  Isotropy. 

i-aou'ret  ine(T-soo'rCt-Yn  ;  -en), 
n.  Also-tin  Chem.  =  isu  ret. 
i  BO-va-ler'ic,  a  See  valeric. 
i'80-xy'lene.  n  See  xylene. 
i  eo-zo'ic,  a  Biol  Having  the 
same  forms  of  animal  life 
i  so-zo'oid,  ii  Zool.  A  zooid 
resembling  its  parent, 
is'pa-ghul  ( is'pd-gQl),  n.  [Per., 
the  seed  of  the  plant.]  An  Old 
World  plantain  {Plantagn  ora- 
ta )  Its  mucilaginous  seeds  (is- 
p&ghul  seeds)  are  used  in  pre¬ 
paring  a  beverage.  India 
Is'pah  (Ys'pa).  Bib. 
ispasurated.  Error  for  ispas- 
mated  (It.  ispasmato),  dis¬ 
mayed.  Obs. 

i-8ped.  Obs.  p.  p.  of  speed. 
i-speken  Obs.  p.  p.  of  speak*. 
i-speled.  Obs.  p.  p.  of  spf.le. 
i-spild.  Obs.  p.  p.  of  spill. 
is'pile.  +  ilspile. 
i-spited  Obs.  p.  p.  of  spit. 
i-sponne.  Obs.  p.  p.  of  spin. 
iB-prav'nik  ( Ys-prav'nTk),  n. 
(Russ.,  orig..  the  executor.]  The 
highest  police  official  in  the 


local  districts  established  by 
Catherine  II.,  since  1889  ap¬ 
pointed  by  the  governor.  He 
looks  after  criminals,  roads, 
buildings,  prisons,  etc.,  but 
especially  sees  to  the  execution 
of  the  laws  of  the  village  elders, 
i-spreinde  Obs.  p.  p.  of  spreng. 
i-spronge,  i-sprunge  Obs.  p .  p . 
of  spring  [and  seek. I 

I  spy.  or  I-spy,  n.  See  hide  I 
l8r.  Abbr.  Israel. 

Is'ra-el-ite  ship  ,  n.  See  -ship. 
Is  ra-el  it'i-cal  (YzT3-61-Yt'I- 
krll),  a.  Israelitic.  Obs. 

Ia'ra  el-ize.  v.  t.  To  make  I*- 
raelitic.  Obs. 

Is  re  e'la  (Ys'rf-e'la).  D  Bib. 
lB8.  f  is 

i88  Dial.  Eng.  var.  of  I,  yes. 
Is'Ba-char  (Yfi'a-kiir),  n.  Bib- 
a  Son  of  Jacob  and  Leah,  b  A 
tribe  of  Israel. 

iBr8^nt,  a.  (OF.  issant,  eissant, 
p.pr.  Cf.  issue.]  Issuant.  06s- 
isse.  ice,  is,  ish. 

-iBsen.  i*  2d  -ish.  # 

i8'8ew  «f*  issue. 

Is  shi'ah  (Ys-shl'a)  Bib. 
lB'Ble.  flZLE.  [Of  ISSUABLE. I 

la'BU-a-bly  ( Ysh'Q-d-blT),  adv.  | 


ale,  senate,  care,  ivm,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofa  ;  eve,  gvent,  find,  recent,  maker ;  ice,  ill ;  old,  6bey,  orb,  Sdd,  sSft,  connect ;  use,  unite,  urn,  up,  circus,  menu ; 

II  Foreign  Word.  ^Obsolete  Variant  of.  +  combined  with.  =  equals. 
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3.  A  discharge,  or  flux,  as  of  blood.  Matt.  ix.  20. 

4.  Med.  An  artificial  ulcer,  made  to  produce  the  secretion 
and  discharge  of  pus  for  the  relief  of  some  affected  part. 

6.  A  means  or  place  of  issue  ;  an  exit,  outlet,  or  vent. 

6.  Progeny  ;  a  child  or  children  ;  offspring.  In  law,  some¬ 
times,  in  a  general  sense,  all  persons  descended  from  a 
common  ancestor;  all  lineal  descendants;  also,  any  one 
of  such  persons  ;  as,  to  die  without  issue. 

7.  Produce  of  the  earth,  or  profits  of  land,  tenements,  or 
other  property;  as,  A  conveyed  to  B  all  his  right  for  a 
term  of  years,  with  all  the  issues,  rents,  and  profits. 

8-  That  which  issues,  or  comes  forth  ;  the  outcome  or  re¬ 
sult  ;  upshot ;  event.  Also,  Obs.,  an  action  or  deed. 

Come  forth  to  view 

The  issue  of  the  exploit.  Shak. 

9  A  point  in  debate  or  controversy  on  which  the  parties 
take  affirmative  and  negative  positions  ;  a  presentation  of 
alternatives  between  which  to  choose  or  decide ;  the  point 
at  which  a  matter  is  ready  for,  or  admits  of,  decision. 

"While  it  is  hot,  I  ’ll  put  it  to  the  issue.  Shak. 

10  L  aw.  Iii  pleading,  a  single  material  point  of  law  or 
fact  depending  in  the  suit,  which,  being  affirmed  on  the  one 
side  and  denied  on  the  other,  is  presented  for  determina¬ 
tion.  See  feigned  issue.  It  is  a  general  issue  when  it 
traverses  or  denies  by  a  general  plea  the  whole  declaration 
or  indictment  at  once,  without  offering  any  special  mat¬ 
ter  to  evade  it ;  it  is  a  special  issue  when  it  denies  or  trav¬ 
erses  one  or  more  material  points  of  law  or  fact,  but  not 
the  whole  declaration  or  indictment.  Cf.  traverse. 

11.  Act  of  sending  out,  or  causing  to  go  forth  ;  delivery  ; 
issuance ;  as,  the  issue  of  an  order  from  a  commanding 
officer  ;  the  issue  of  money  from  a  treasury. 

12.  Law.  Of  a  negotiable  instrument,  the  first  delivery 
of  the  instrument,  as  a  bill  or  note,  complete  in  form,  to  a 
person  who  takes  it  as  a  holder.  This  is  the  definition  of 
the  British  Bills  of  Exchange  Act,  1882,  and  of  various 
American  codes. 

13.  That  which  is  issued,  or  sent  out;  the  whole  quantity 
sent  forth  or  emitted  at  one  time  ;  as,  an  issue  of  bank 
notes ;  the  daily  issue  of  a  newspaper. 

at,  or  in,  issue,  in  controversy ;  at  variance ;  disputed  ;  in 
question.  Cf.  fact,  6. 

As  much  at  issue  with  the  summer  clay 
As  if  you  brought  a  candle  out  of  doors.  Mrs.  Browning 
ls'sue  (Tsh'u),  v.  i.  ;  is'sued  (Tsh'ud) ;  is'su-ing.  1.  To  go, 
pass,  or  flow  out ;  to  run  out,  as  from  any  inclosed  place. 

From  it  issued  forced  drops  of  blood  Shak. 

2.  To  come  forth  or  out ;  to  sally  forth  ;  to  emerge ;  as, 
troops  issued  from  the  town,  and  attacked  the  besiegers. 

3.  To  proceed  as  progeny ;  to  be  derived  ;  to  be  descended ; 
to  spring.  Archaic  or  Legal. 

Of  thy  sons  that  shall  issue  from  thee.  2  Kings  xx.  18. 
4  To  grow  or  accrue  ;  as,  rents  and  profits  issuing  from 
land,  tenements,  or  a  capital  stock. 

5-  To  be  produced  as  an  effect,  result,  or  outcome  ;  to  pro¬ 
ceed  as  from  a  source  ;  to  arise  ;  to  be  derived  ;  to  result. 

It  issues  from  the  rancor  of  a  villain.  Shak. 

6.  To  close  ;  to  end ;  to  terminate  ;  to  turn  out ;  as,  we 
know  not  how  the  cause  will  issue. 

7.  To  be  given  or  sent  out  officially  or  publicly  ;  to  be 
published,  as  a  proclamation  ;  to  be  emitted,  as  money. 

8.  Law.  In  pleading,  to  come  to  an  issue  of  law  or  fact.  R. 
Syn.  —  Proceed,  spring,  arise,  flow,  emanate.  —  Issue, 
emerge.  To  issue  is  to  come  forth  (esp.  through  an  open¬ 
ing)  from  that  within  which  (something)  has  been  shut  up 
or  inclosed,  or  to  proceed  or  spring  from  that  which  is  re- 

?;arded  as  a  source  ;  to  emerge  is  to  come  out  or  into  view 
rom  that  in  which  (something)  has  been  immersed,  en¬ 
veloped,  or  concealed  ;  as,  “  Watch  the  door  with  pistols, 
that  none  shall  issue  out  ”  (Shak.) ;  “  All  the  Furies  issued 
at  the  vent  ”  (Pope) ;  “  from  whose  mouth  issued  forth 
mellifluous  streams  ”  ( Milton ) ;  “  God  said  .  .  .  ‘  Let  dry 
land  appear !  ’  Immediately  the  mountains  huge  appear 
emergent  ”  (Milton)  ;  “  Wide  his  luminous  home  of  waters 
opens,  bright  and  tranquil,  from  whose  floor  the  new- 
bathed  stars  emerge,  and  shine  upon  the  Aral  Sea”  (M. 
Arnold) ;  “  from  the  long  alley’s  latticed  shade  emerged ” 
( Tennyson );  “At  the  very  moment  when  some  of  them 
seemed  plunged  in  unfathomable  abysses  of  disgrace  and 
disaster,  they  have  suddenly  emerged  ”  (Burke). 
ls'sue,  v.  t.  1.  To  cause  to  issue  ;  to  send  or  let  out ;  to 
emit;  discharge. 

2.  To  deliver,  or  give  out,  as  for  use  ;  as,  to  issue  provisions. 
3.  To  bring  forth  (offspring) ;  to  give  birth  to ;  to  bear ; 
—  used  chiefly  in  the  passive.  Obs. 

4.  To  send  out  officially  ;  to  deliver  by  authority  ;  to  pub¬ 
lish  or  utter  ;  to  put  into  circulation  ;  to  emit  ;  as,  to  issue 
an  order  ;  to  issue  a  writ ,  to  issue  notes. 

5.  To  settle  or  terminate  ;  to  conclude.  Obs. 

6.  To  cause  to  have  a  result  or  outcome  ;  to  make  end.  R. 
7.  To  produce  as  a  result ;  to  bring  forth  (a  result).  Rare. 
Issue  pea.  Med.  A  pea,  or  a  similar  round  body,  as  a  pel¬ 
let  of  orris  root,  used  to  maintain  irritation  in  a  wound, 
and  promote  the  secretion  and  discharge  of  pus. 

-1st  (-1st).  [Gr.  -lanis  :  cf.  F.  - isle ,  L.  -ista.]  A  noun  suffix 
denoting :  a  One  who  does ,  or  makes  a  practice  of  (1)  a 
given  action,  commonly  expressed  by  a  corresponding 
verb  in  -ize  ;  as  in  moral/.?/,  monopol?'.?/,  theor/s/;  or  (2)  a 
specified  class  of  conduct)  as  in  bigam  /.?/,  casu/.?/,  sensual  As/, 
b  One  who  practices  a  given  art ;  as  in  rhapsod/.?/,  art?.?/  ; 
one  professionally  or  particularly  occupied  with ,  or  skilled 


in,  a  given  department  of  knowledge ;  as  in  alchemte/,  bot- 
an/.s7,  physic ist:  or  a  given  subject  or  thing;  as  in  annal- 
ist,  humor/.?/,  floris/.  ocu1/a7,  novelAs/,  balloon?'^/,  c  One 
who  professes ,  or  adheres  to ,  a  given  aoctrine,  system,  or 
cult,  commonly  denoted  by  a  corresponding  noun  in  -ism  ; 
as  in  athe?\s7,  hedon/s/;  —  often  formed  on  a  proper  name  ; 
as  in  Buddh/.?/,  Darwin/5/;  or  on  an  adjective  ;  as  in  social- 
?5/jimperialZ5/,  opportun/5/,  royal/5/. 

The  reference  “See  -ist” is  sometimes  given  as  the 
only  definition  of  a  word  ending  in  -ist,  if  its  meaning  can 
readily  be  gathered  from  the  definitions  of  the  suffix  and 
the  root  word. 

isth'mi-an  (Ts'mY-dn;  Tsth'-;  Tst'-;  cf.  isthmus),  a.  [L. 
Isthmius ,  Gr.  ’Ic rOpios.  See  isthmus.]  Of  or  pertaining 
to  an  isthmus  ;  specif.  [cap.]  :  a  Of  or  pertaining  to  the 
Isthmus  of  Panama;  as,  the  Isthmian  canal,  b  Of  or  per¬ 
taining  to  the  isthmus  connecting  the  Peloponnesus  with 
the  mainland  of  Greece,  or  designating,  or  relating  to, 
the  games  anciently  celebrated  there  under  the  patronage 
of  Corinth.  The  Isthmian  games,  which  were  held  every 
two  years  in  the  spring,  formed  one  of  the  four  great  Pan- 
hellenic  festivals  (the  Olympian,  Pythian,  and  Nemean 
being  the  others).  The  games,  which  comprised  the  usual 
contests  (see  agones),  were  founded  582  b.  c.,  though  myth¬ 
ically  their  establishment  was  ascribed  either  to  Poseidon 
(in  whose  honor  they  were  held)  or  to  Theseus.  The  vic¬ 
tor's  prize  is  variously  given  as  a  palm  branch  or  a  crown 
of  fir  (earlier  a  garland  of  ivy  or  parsley). 

Isth'mi  an,  n.  A  native  or  inhabitant  of  an  isthmus;  spe¬ 
cif.  [cop.],  a  member  of  one  of  the  native  peoples  of  the 
Isthmus  of  Panama. 

isth'moid  (-moid),  a.  [Gr.  icrOpoe  18179.]  Resembling  an 
isthmus. 

isth'mus  (Ys'nrws  ;  Tsth'- ;  Tst'- ;  277  :  the  first  pr on.  decid¬ 
edly  prevails  in  actual  present  good  usage j,  n.  [L.  isthmus , 
Gr.  ( aOfjLos  a  neck,  a  neck  of  land  between  two  seas, 
an  isthmus,  esp.  the  Isthmus  of  Corinth.]  1.  Geog.  A 
neck  or  narrow  slip  of  land  by  which  two  larger  portions  of 
land,  as  two  continents  or  a  peninsula  and  its  mainland,  are 
connected ;  as,  the  Isthmus  of  Panama. 

2.  Anal.  <Sc  Zool.  A  contracted  part  or  passage  connecting 
two  larger  structures  or  cavities;  specif.,  in  fishes,  the 
structure  separating  ventrally  the  branchial  cavities, 
isthmus  of  the  brain,  or  isthmus  cerebri,  the  narrow  portion 
which  connects  the  pons  Varolii  with  the  interbrain  and 
hemispheres.  —  i.  of  the  fauces.  See  fauces.  —  i.  of  the  thyroid 
gland,  the  narrow  portion  connecting  the  lateral  lobes. 

Is'tri  an  (Ts'trT-an),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  Istria,  a  mar- 
graviate  of  the  Austrian  empire  forming  a  peninsula  at  the 
head  of  the  Adriatic,  or  its  inhabitants,  who  are  mostly 
Italians  and  Servo-Croatians.  — -n.  A  native  of  Istria. 
Istrian  stone,  a  fine  kind  of  limestone  from  Istria,  closely 
resembling  marble. 

i  su'ret  (i-su'ret)  )n.  Also -in.  [?50--f  wrea.]  Chem.  A 

i  SU'ret  ine  (-T11;  -en)  i  white,  crystalline,  basic  substance, 
NH2CH:NOH,  formed  by  the  action  of  hydroxylamine  on 
hydrocyanic  acid.  It  is  isomeric  with  urea. 

I  su'rus  (i-su'r??s),  n.  [NL.  ;  iso-  -|-  Gr.  o vpa  tail.]  Zool. 
A  genus  of  large  voracious  lamnoid  sharks  ( mackerel 
sharks)  having  slender  teeth  with  entire  edges  and  with¬ 
out  basal  cusps.  By  some  the  genus  is  made  the  type  of  a 
family,  I-su'ri  dae  (-rY-de).  —  i-su'roid  (-roid),  a. 

it  (Tt),  pron.  [ME.  it,  hit ,  AS.  hit ,  neut.  of  he.  The  ac¬ 
cusative  hit  gradually  displaced  the  dative  him  ;  and  in  all 
constructions  hit  became  it  in  standard  English  between 
the  12th  and  15th  centuries.  See  he.]  The  neuter  pro 
noun  of  the  third  person,  corresponding  to  the  masculine 
pronoun  he  and  the  feminine  she,  and  having  the  same 
plural  (they,  their  or  theirs ,  them).  It  is  used  :  1.  As  a 
substitute  for  any  neuter  noun  m  the  nominative  or  objec¬ 
tive  case ;  as,  here  is  the  book,  take  it  home.  It  is  now 
used  only  of  an  inanimate  object  or  of  an  animate  one  in 
which  sex  is  disregarded,  as  usually  in  speaking  of  a  lower 
animal,  sometimes  of  an  infant  or  in  contemptuous  or  hu¬ 
morous  reference  to  a  person. 

Will  make  or  man  or  woman  madly  dote 
Upon  the  next  live  creature  that  it  sees.  Shak. 

It  is  sometimes  used  redundantly  with  its  noun,  as  esp.  in 
the  old  ballad  style  or  for  emphasis. 

The  wound  it  seem'd  both  sore  and  sad.  Goldsmith. 
In  the  objective  case  it  is  sometimes  a  reflexive ;  as,  the 
bird  took  to  it  a  mate. 

2.  As  a  demonstrative,  esp.  as  subject  of  some  form  of  to 
be,  and  pointing :  a  To  something  about  to  be  stated, 
named,  or  mentioned,  or  well  known. 

It  is  I  ;  be  not  afraid.  Matt.  xiv.  27. 

b  Referring  to  an  act,  thing,  matter,  or  statement  (often 
comprising  a  clause  or  phrase)  implied  or  expressed  as  a 
subject  of  consideration  ;  as,  what  is  it  [that  you  wish]  ? 
I  don’t  doubt  it  [what  you  say]  ;  it  is  thought  he  will  come  ; 
it  is  wrong  to  do  this;  it  [the  distance]  is  three  miles  to 
Boston  ;  it  is  late  ;  he  tried  to  climb,  but  could  not  do  it. 

Peculiarities  of  construction  are  :  (1)  The  verb  for¬ 
merly  agreed  with  the  appositional  noun  or  pronoun  fol¬ 
lowing;  as,  it  am  I.  When  a  relative  clause  follows  this 
noun  or  pronoun,  its  verb  still  agrees  with  the  noun  or  pro¬ 
noun  ;  as,  it  is  I  that  hare  done  this.  (2)  It  was  formerly 
often  used  with  is,  u  as,icere,  where  there  or  he,  she,  that,  is 
now;  as,  “ //  is  a  peerless  kinsman.”  Shak.  (3)  In  old 
ballad  style  it  ?.?l  it  was,  often  thus  introduces  the  subject ; 
as,  “  It  is  an  ancient  mariner.”  Coleridge. 

3.  As  an  indefinite  nominative  for  an  impersonal  verb ;  as, 


it  snows;  it  rains  ;  it  hurts.  Also,  Archaic  or  Colloq.,  it 
says,  it  tells  (in  a  book,  paper,  etc.). 

4.  As  a  substitute  for  such  general  terms  as,  the  state  of 
affairs,  the  circumstances,  or  the  like  ;  as,  how  fares  it 
with  the  sick  man  ?  it  is  all  over  with  him  ;  it  will  come 
to  a  quarrel ;  it  lies  within  his  choice  ;  if  it  were  not  for 
objections  ;  there  was  nothing  for  it  but  to  submit. 

Think  on  me  when  it  shall  be  well  with  thee.  Gen.  xl.  14. 

5.  Asa  grammatical  (usually  anticipatory)  subject  or  ob¬ 
ject  of  a  verb  of  which  the  logical  subject  or  object  is  an 
infinitive  phrase  or  a  clause  ;  as,  it  is  hard  to  believe  what 
one  hears  ;  I  take  it  that  you  agree ;  sometimes  in  a  peri¬ 
phrastic  construction  for  the  sake  of  a  shift  of  emphasis ; 
as,  it  was  at  Portsmouth  that  the  treaty  was  made. 

6.  As  an  indefinite  object  after  some  verbs,  or  after  a  sub¬ 
stantive  used  as  a  verb ;  as,  to  foot  it  (i.  e.,  to  walk) ;  to 
lord  it  (i.  e.,  to  play  the  lord).  Now  Often  Colloq. 

Whether  the  charmer  sinner  it,  or  saint  it, 

If  folly  grows  romantic,  I  must  paint  it.  Pope. 

7.  As  a  possessive.  Obs.  or  Dial.  It  as  possessive  com¬ 
monly  displaced  the  original  neuter  genitive  his,  begin¬ 
ning  in  the  16th  century,  and  was  in  turn  displaced  by  ?7’5, 
its,  beginning  about  1600.  See  his,  its. 

The  day  present  hath  ever  inough  to  do  with  it  owne  grief. 

Genevan  Test. 

Do,  child,  go  to  it  grandam,  child.  Shak. 

It  shall  fright  all  it  friends  with  borrowing  letters.  B.  Jonson. 

8.  Specif.,  in  “tag”  and  other  children’s  games,  the 
player  who  has  a  task  laid  on  him,  as  that  of  catching  or 
touching  the  other  players. 

i-tab'i-rite  (Y-tSb'Y-rit),  n.  Also  -ryte.  [From  Ilabira,  a 
town  in  Minas  Geraes,  Brazil.]  Petrog.  A  quartzite  con¬ 
taining  micaceous  hematite  ;  —  called  also  specular  schist. 

i'ta-cism  (e'td-sTz’m),  n.  [Gr.  ^ra,  name  of  the  letter  77  : 
cf.  F.  itacisme.  See  etacism  ;  cf.  iotacism.]  Pronuncia¬ 
tion  of  Greek  p  (eta)  as  in  modern  Greek,  that  is,  like  e  in 
English  be.  This  was  the  Reuchlinian  pronunciation,  as 
opposed  to  the  etacism  of  Erasmus.  See  etacism  ;  cf.  io¬ 
tacism.  —  i'ta  cist  (-slst),  n.  —  i  ta  cis'tic  (-sTs'tTk),  a. 

it  a  col'u  mite  (Tt'a-kol'u-mit),  n.  [From  Itacolumi,  a 
mountain  of  Brazil.]  Petrog.  A  schistose  quartzite  which 
has  often  the  peculiar  property  of  flexibility  in  thin  layers, 
and  is  then  called  also  flexible  sandstone.  In  Brazil  it  is 
associated  with  diamonds. 

it  a  con'ic  (Tt'a~k5n'Yk),  a.  [From  aconitic,  by  transposi¬ 
tion  of  the  letters.]  Chem.  Pertaining  to  or  designating 
an  acid,  C^H4(COoH)2,  which  is  obtained  as  a  white  crys¬ 
talline  substance  by  decomposing  aconitic  and  other  organ¬ 
ic  acids.  —  it'a-con'ate  (-at),  n.  See  -ate,  3  b. 

I  tal'iaii  (7-t51'yan),  a.  [Cf.  F.  italien,  It  italiano.  Cf. 
Italic.]  1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  Italy  or  its  people  ;  origi¬ 
nating  in,  or  derived  from,  Italy  ;  resembling,  or  influenced 
by,  the  arts  or  culture  of  the  Italians. 

2.  Of,  or  designating,  the  Italian  language  or  literature. 

3.  [/.  c.]  Print.  =  Italic  ;  also,  Roman.  Obs. 

Italian  bee,  a  race  of  docile  honeybees  from  Italy,  having 
three  or  more  golden-yellow  bands  upon  the  abdomen  and  a 
long  tongue  suited  to  reach  nectar  in  red  clover  and  other 
deep  blossoms.  —  I.  cane,  the  giant  reed.  —  I.  cloth,  a  light 
material  of  cotton  and  worsted,  used  esp.  for  linings;  — 
called  also  farmer's  satin.  —  I.  clover,  crimson  clover.  —  I. 
corn  salad,  a  succulent  valerianaceous  plant  of  southern  Eu¬ 
rope  (  Valerianella  eriocarpa)  used  as  a  salad  vegetable.  —  I. 
ferret,  a  kind  of  silk  galloon  or  binding  braid.  —  I.  greyhound. 
See  greyhound,  1.  —  I.  iron,  a  heater  with  rounded  end,  used 
for  fluting  or  crimping  frills,  lace,  etc.  Hence  :  I.-i'roned 
(-i'&rnd),  p.  a.  —  I.  juice,  Calabrian  licorice.  —  I. -Jujube,  the 
lotus  tree  (Zizyphus  lotus)  or  its  fruit. —  I.  liturgies.  See 
liturgy,  1,V.  —  I.  may,  a  European  shrubby  spirea  ( Spirrea 
hy peri ci folia)  often  cultivated  for  its  clusters  of  small 
white  flowers.  — I.  millet,  a  coarse,  rank-grow  ing  annual 
grass  (Chtelochloa  italica)  valuable  for  fodder  when  cut 
young.  The  grain  is  used  in  southern  Europe  and  elsewhere 
as  food.  —  I.  Modifcre'  (mo'ly£r'),  Carlo  Goldoni  (1707-93),  a 
distinguished  Italian  dramatist.  —  I.  oak,  a  South  European 
oak  ( Quercus  farnetto).— I.  paste,  Cookery ,  the  paste  of  wheat 
flour  and  water  of  which  macaroni,  vermicelli,  etc.,  are 
made;  hence,  macaroni,  spaghetti,  vermicelli,  or  the  like.  — 
I.  Pindar,  Gabriello  Chiabrera  (1552-1637).  author  of  Pindaric 
odes,  etc. —I.  pink,  an  obsolete  pigment  similar  to,  or  identi¬ 
cal  with,  Dutch  pink.  —  I.  poplar,  the  Lombardy  poplar.  —  I. 
race.  See  honeybee.  —  I.  rocket.  =  dyer’s  wood  a.  —  I.  rye 
grass,  a  European  grass  (Lolium  italicum)  with  slender 
stems  and  elongated  spikes.  It  is  much  used  for  hay  in 
Europe,  and  in  the  United  States  it  is  also  employed  for 
turf  and  soiling.  —  I.  sauce,  espagnole  or  velout£  sauce  with 
shallots,  mushrooms,  w  hite  wine,  and  olive  oil.  —  I.  sixth. 
See  sixth  chord.  —  I.  sonnet.  See  sonnet.  —  I.  stitch.  = 
Holbein  stitch.  —  I.  sumac  or  sumach.  =  Venetian  sumac. 

I  tal'ian,  n.  1.  A  native  or  citizen  of  Italy,  or  a  member 
of  one  of  its  native  races.  The  ancient  races  of  Italy  in¬ 
cluded:  the  It'a-li,  short,  dark,  dolichocephalic  peoples, 
south  of  Rome  ,  the  Etruscans,  to  the  north  of  Rome  on  the 
western  coast ;  the  Ligurians,  north  of  the  Etruscans  ;  and 
the  Umbrians,  probably  allied  to  the  Celtic  or  Alpine  race, 
mainly  in  the  east  and  northeast.  Many  Greeks  were  set¬ 
tled  in  the  south.  There  were  also  Celtic  invasions  in 
antiquity,  and  Teutonic  inroads  of  Goths,  Vandals,  Lom¬ 
bards,  etc.,  in  the  Dark  Ages.  The  present  population 
comprises,  according  to  Deniker,  the  Ibero-insular  race,  in 
the  south;  the  Cevenole,  mainly  in  the  center  and  north¬ 
west  ;  the  Littoral,  in  the  west  and  northwest ;  the  Adriatic 
and  Sub-Adriatic  in  the  north  and  east.  In  general  the 


is'sue-less,  a.  See  -i.e^. 
issue  par.  See  par,  n.,  2. 
is'su-er  (Ysh'O-Sr),  n.  One  that 
issues. 

is'su-ing.n  pr.  &r  vb.  n.  of  issue. 
Specif.  :  tier.  Jssuant. 
is ’t  (Tst).  A  contraction  of  is  it. 
Now  Archaic ,  Poetic ,  Collog., 
or  Dial. 

1st  (Tst),  n.  One  who  holds  to 
or  professes  some  ism  ;  one  de¬ 
voted  to,  or  skilled  in.  some  par¬ 
ticular  art,  science,  or  pursuit ; 
—  often  used  disparagingly  or 
humorously. 

Is-taev'o-nes  (Ts-t  6  v'S-n  e  z). 
Var.  of  Istvaeones.  [Bib.  I 
Is  tal  cu'rus  (Tst&l-ku'rtZs).  | 
i-stald.  Obs.  p  p.  of  strll. 
Is'tar.  Var.of  Ishtar.  [thel.I 
i-statheled.  Obs.  p.  p.  of  sta-| 
i-stefned.  Obs.  p.  p.  of  steven. 
i-stekene.  Obs.  p.  p.  of  steek. 
i-steled.  Obs.  p.  p.  of  steel. 
Is'te-mo  (Ts'te-mS).  D.  Bib. 
i-stenet.  Obs.  p.  p.  of  stene, 
to  stone. 

isthme,  isthim,  n.  [F.  isf/wie.] 
Isthmus.  Obs. 


Isth'mi  (Ysth'ml),  n.,  L.  pi.  of 
isthmus. 

Isth'mi  ad  (-mY-ftd),  n.  [Gr. 
T<r0jUia5es,  pi.]  The  interval 
(two  years)  between  the  year  of 
one  celebration  of  the  Isthmian 
games  and  that  of  the  next, 
isth'mi-ate  (Ts'mT-St  ;  Tsth'-  : 
Tst'-),  a.  [From  isthmus.]  Zool. 
Having  a  narrow  part  connect¬ 
ing  two  larger  parts, 
isth'mic  (-mYk),  a.  [Gr.  Ttrfyii- 


<05.]  Isthmian. 
iBth-mi'tis  (-mi'tTs),  n.  [NL. ; 
isthmus  -f  -itis.]  Med  Inflam¬ 
mation  of  the  isthmus  of  the 
fauces. 

i-sticched.  Obs.  p.  p.  of  stick. 
i-stihe.  Obs.  p.  p.  of  sty. 
i-still',  r.  t.  [AS.  gestillan.)  To 
make  still  :  to  calm.  Obs. 
is  tim-rar' (Ts'tTm-rar'),!*.  See 

ISTIMRAKI. 

is  tim-rar'dar  (-diir),  n.  Also 
i  s  t  e  m-r  a  r'd  a  r.  Hindu  Law. 
The  holder  of  an  istimrar. 
is  tim  ra'ri  (-ra're),  a.  Also  is'- 
tem-ra'ri  [Hind.,  fr.  Ar.  istim- 


rdri  perpetual.]  Hindu  Law. 

Permanent  :  perpetual  ;  —  ap¬ 
plied  specif,  to  a  lease  or  form 
(called  istimrar,  or  istemrar) 
granted  by  government  or  a 
zamindar  in  perpetuitv  and  ex¬ 
empt  from  abwabs  ;  also,  such  a 
lease  granted  at  a  quit  rent  by 
way  of  charity. 

i-stink,  r.  t.  (AS.  gestmean .] 
To  perceive  by  smell.  Obs. 

Is  ti-oph'o-rus  (Ts^T-Of'/l-riTs), 
n.  [NL.,  irreg.  fr.  Gr.  iarior 
sail  -f  <f>epe iv  to  bear.]  Zool. 
The  genus  consisting  of  the  sail- 
fishes  (see  sailfish  a).  With 
the  spearfishes  (genus  Tetraptu- 
rus).  it  constitutes  a  family,  Is'- 
ti-o  phor'i-dae  (-fi-fbr'T-de). 
is'tle  (Ts'tlS),  istle  grass.  Var. 

of  I.XTLE,  IXTLE  GRASS, 
istmos.  +  ISTHMUS, 
i-stoke,  />.  p.  of  STEEK. 
i-stonde.  Obs.  p.  p.  of  stand. 
i-stongen.  Ob6.  p.  p.  of  sting. 
i-storbet.  Obs.  p.  p.  of  sturb, 
to  disturb. 

i-straht.  Obs.  p.  p.  of  stretch. 


i-streihte.  Obs.  p.  p.  of 

STRETCH. 

i-strenget.  Obs  p.  p.  of  streno. 
i-streon,  u.  [Aa.  gestrdon.  Cf. 
strain  race.]  Gain  ;  procrea¬ 
tion  ;  offspring.  Obs  [one. I 
i-streoned.  Ops.  p.  p.  of  stre-| 
i-stretche.  v.  t.  [AS.  gestrec- 
rau.)  To  stretch,  Obs. 
i-struped.  Obs.  p.  p.  of  striu. 
i-stufled.  Obs.  p.  p.  of  stifle. 
i-stungen.  Obs.  p.  p.  of  stino. 
i-sturted.  Obs.  p.  p.  of  sturb, 
to  disturb. 

Ist-vae'o-nes  (Tst-ve'o-n^z),??./)/. 
IL  ]  A  division  of  the  ancient 
Teutons,  according  to  Tacitus, 
occupying  the  banks  of  the 
Rhine.  They  included  the  Ba- 
tavi,  Bructeri,  Catti,  Sieambri, 
Tencteri,  Ubii,  Usipetes,  etc. 
I8'u  ah  (Ts'fl-d  ;  I-sQ'd).  Bib- 
isue.  +  issue.  ID.  Bib.  I 

Is  u-hai'a  (Is-'fl-hi'd:  -hS-T'a).| 
Is'u-i  (Ts'fl-T  ;  T-sQ'T).  Bib. 
i-sumned.  Obs.  p.  p  of  summon. 
i-sund',a.  |  AS. gesund.)  Sound; 
well.  Obs.  —  i-sund'ful,  a.  Obs. 
i-sunde.  n.  Soundness  ;  whole¬ 


ness;  welfare.  Obs. 

i-suneged.  Obs  p.  p.  of  sin. 
I'sung  en  (e'zdbng-en),  n.  pi. 
See  Hartungen. 
i-suteled.  Obs.  p  p.  of  sutf.l. 
Is'wa-ra(es'wfl-rd  ;  esh'  ),  Is'- 
va-ra.  Ish'va-ra(esh'wd-rd),  n. 
ISkr.  igiara.)  a  Hindu  Myth. 
Lord,  n  title  of  Siva,  in  Hindu 
mythology,  b  Theos.  The  di¬ 
vine  spiril  in  man,  or  that  one  of 
the  pervading  realities  of  the 
universe  which  enables  contem¬ 
plation  and  comprehension  of 
impersonal  deity, 
i-sweved.  Obs.  p.  p.  of  rweve. 
I  S  W  G.  Abbr.  Imperial 
Standard  Wire  Gauge, 
i-swike,  v.  t.JSr  i.  [AS.  geswi- 
cflw.j  To  desist  from.  Obs. 
i-swinch,  n.  \  AS.  geswinc.  Cf. 
swink.]  Labor ;  toil.  Obs. 
i-swipt.  Obs.  p.  p.  of  sweep. 
i-swonge,  i-swungen.  Obs  p.  p. 
of  swing.  lof  swink. I 

i-swonke,  i-swunken.  Obs.  p.p.| 
i-sworen.  Obs.  p.  p.  of  swear. 
i-swowe.  Obs.  p.  p.  of  swough. 
i'sy.  +  rCY . 


it.  Dial.  Eng  var  of  eat. 

It.  .466r.  Italian  ;  Italic  ;  Italy. 
I.  T.  Abbr.  Inner  Temple ; 
sometimes,  Indian  Territory 
( /m/.  T.,  official). 

I'ta  (e'ta),  11.  [Tag.  Var.  of 
Aeta]  =  Negrito. 
i-tac'  (f-tak'),  ».  [Tag.]  A 
large  knife.  Phil  I.  [token. I 
i-tacned,  i-tacnet.  Obs.p  p  of| 
i-taeche,  v.  t.  [AS.  getaecan .] 
To  teach  ;  show  ;  deliver.  Obs. 
II  i'ta  est.  [L.]  It  is  so. 

Itaile.  Itale.  a.  Italian.  Obs. 
it'a-ka  wood  (Yt'a-kd).  [Na¬ 
tive  name  in  Guiana.]  The  tiger 
wood. 

Ital.,  or  ital  Abbr.  Italian  ; 
Italic;  italic  (type)  or  italics; 
Italy. 

It'a-la  (Yt'd-la),  n.  [Fern,  of 
L.  /talus  Italian.]  See  version. 
it'a-lare7  ( Yt'd-lar')*  See  pe¬ 
trography. 

II  i'ta  lex  scrip'ta  est.  [L.] 
Thus  the  law  is  written. 

It'a-li  (Yt'a-lT),  n.  pi.  [L.]  See 
Italian,  r?.,  1. 

||  I-ta'lia  irtre-den'ta  (C-tal'y& 


food,  foot ;  out,  oil;  chair  ;  go  ;  sing,  ii)k  ;  then,  thin;  nature,  verdure  (250);  K  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144) ;  boN  ;  yet;  zh  =  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Guide. 

Full  explanations  of  Abbreviations,  Signs,  etc..  Immediately  precede  the  Vocabulary. 
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north  Italians  differ  from  those  of  the  south  in  greater 
stature,  lighter  complexion,  and  more  frequent  brachy- 
cephaly.  See  Mediterranean  race. 

2  The  language  of  the  Italians,  which  is  developed  from 
the  vulgar,  or  popular,  Latin  of  ancient  times.  As  with 
the  other  Romance  tongues,  this  development  has  been 
from  the  inflectional  to  the  analytical  type  of  speech. 
Italian  is  also  much  more  vocalic  than  Latin,  dropping 
final  consonants  and  softening  the  harsher  combinations. 
There  are  many  dialects,  the  standard  being  the  Tuscan, 
the  language  of  Dante  and  Petrarch.  See  Indo-European. 

3.  Some  Italian  article  (designated  or  shown  by  the  con¬ 
text),  as  Italian  cloth. 

I-tarian-ate(T-tSl'yftn-tt),  a.  1.  Italianized  ;  Italianated  ; 
—  often  with  allusion  to  the  proverb,  “  An  Englishman 
Italianate  is  a  devil  incarnate.” 

2.  Having  an  Italian  form,  character,  or  appearance. 
I-tal'ian-ate  (-at),t>.  t.  ;  -at'ed  (-at'8d) ;  -at'ing  (-at'Tng). 
[Cf.  It.  italianare.]  To  render  Italian;  to  Italianize. 
Ascham.  —  I  tal  ian  a'tion  (-a'shun),  n. 

I-tal'ian-ated  (-at'Sd),  p.  a.  1.  Rendered  Italian. 

2.  =  Italianate,  2.  Obs. 

I  tal'ian  ism  (-Tz’m),  n.  1.  A  practice,  word,  phrase,  or 
idiom,  peculiar  to  the  Italians  ;  an  Italicism. 

2.  Italian  quality,  spirit,  etc. ;  attachment  to,  or  sympathy 
with,  Italy,  or  Italian  ideas,  etc. 

I-tal'lan  ize  (-Iz),  v.  i.  ;  I-tal'ian-ized  (-Izd) ;  I-tal'ian-iz'- 
ing  (-iz'Tng).  [Cf.  F.  italianiser,  It.  italianizzare.]  To  play 
the  Italian;  to  speak  Italian;  to  become  Italian  or  Italianate. 
I-tal'lan  ize,  v.  t.  To  render  Italian  in  any  respect  ;  to  Ital¬ 
ianate.  —  I  tal  ian  i  za'tion  (-T-za'shfm  ;  -I-za'slmn),  n. 
I-tal'iC  (T-tSl'Tk),  a.  [L.  Italicus:  cf.  F.  italique.  Cf. 
Italian.]  1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  ancient  Italy  or  its  peo¬ 
ples  ;  specif.,  of  or  pert,  to  parts  of  Italy  other  than  Rome. 

2.  Relating  to  modern  Italy  or  to  its  people ;  Italian. 

3.  [ now  usually  l.  c.]  Designating,  or  pertaining  to,  type 
in  which  the  letters  slope  up  toward  the  right,  as  in  these 
words.  Such  type  was  first  used  in  an  edition  of  Vergil 
printed  in  1501  by  Aldus  Manutius  and  dedicated  by  him 
to  the  States  of  Italy. 

Italic  languages,  the  Indo-European  languages  of  the  sub¬ 
family  of  which  Latin  is  the  chief  ancient  tongue.  See 
Indo-European. — I.  order,  A rch.,  the  composite  order.  See 
composite,  2.  —  I.  school,  the  Pythagorean  and  Eleatic 
philosophers,  these  schools  having  their  early  seats  in  the 
It  reek  cities  of  Italy.  —  I.  version  of  the  Bible.  '  See  version. 
I-tal'ic,  n.  1.  Philos.  A  member  of  the  Italic  school. 

2.  [now  usually  1.  c.]  Print.  An  italic  letter,  character, 
or  type,  or  such  letters,  etc.,  collectively  (see  Italic,  a .,  3). 
Italic  letters  are  used  to  distinguish  words  for  emphasis, 
importance,  antithesis,  etc. 

I-tal'i  cism  (-T-sIz’m),  n.  A  phrase  or  idiom  peculiar  to  the 
Italian  language  ;  an  Italianism. 
italicize  (-siz),  V.  t.  <£  i. ;  i-tal'i-cized  (-sizd) ;  i-tal'i- 
ciz'Tng  (-sizing).  [ sometimes  cap.']  To  print  in  italics  ;  to 
underline  (written  letters  or  words)  with  a  single  line, 
to  use  italics;  as,  to  italicize  a  word;  he  italicizes  too 
much.  —  1  tal  i  ci  za'tion  (-si-za'shwn  ;  -si-za'slmn),  n. 
I-tal'i-Ote  (-l-Ot),  I-tal'i-Ot  (-<5t),  n.  [Gr.  ’IraAuorr)';,  fr. 
’IraAia  Italy.]  Anc.  Hist.  A  Greek  inhabitant  of  Italy. — 
I-tal'i  ote,  a. 

It'a-lo-  (Tt'a-lo-).  Combining  form  for  Italian  ;  as  in  It'a- 
lo-Celt' ;  It  a  lo-By  zan'tine 
i'ta  palm  (e'ta  ;  It'd).  [Guarani  &  Tupi  ita  stone,  iron.]  A 
lofty  pinnate-leaved  South  American  palm  ( Mauritia  flex- 
uosa).  Its  fruit  and  buds  are  eaten ;  palm  wine  is  made 
from  the  sap,  cordage  from  the  leaf  sheaths,  and  a  kind  of 
sago  from  the  stem. 

itch  (Tch),  n.  1.  An  itching  contagious  eruption  of  the  skin, 
specif.,  Med.  it*  Vet.,  one  caused  by  an  itch  mite  (which 
see) ;  scabies.  In  man  it  is  generally  characterized  by  small 
isolated  acuminated  vesicles)  in  a  severe  form  called  Nor¬ 
way  Itch  extensive  desquamation  occurs.  See  barber’s  itch. 

2.  A  sensation  in  the  skin  occasioned  (or  resembling  that 
occasioned)  by  the  itch  eruption  ;  itching. 

3.  A  constant  irritating  desire  ;  a  restless  hankering. 

An  Itch  of  being  thought  a  divine  king.  Dryden. 
itch,  v.  i.  ;  itched  (Tcht) ;  itch'ing.  [ME.  icchen,  ^icchen, 
AS.  giccan  ;  akin  to  D.  jeuken ,  joken,  G.  jucken ,  OHG.  juc- 
chen.]  1.  To  have  an  uneasy  sensation 
in  the  skin,  which  inclines  the  person  to 
scratch  the  part  affected. 

My  mouth  hath  itched  all  this  long  day. 

Chaucer. 

2.  To  have  a  constant  desire  or  teasing 
uneasiness ;  to  long  ;  as,  itching  ears. 

“An  itching  palm.”  Shak. 

itch'ing,  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  of  ITCH.  Specif. : 
p.  a.  Having  the  irritated  feeling  that 
induces  scratching ;  itchy, 
itch  mite-  Any  of  certain  minute  para¬ 
sitic  mites  which  burrow  and  breed  in  the 
skin,  causing  the  eruption  known  as  the  itch ,  or  scabies. 
The  common  form  infesting  man  is  Sarcoptes  scabiei,  var. 


Itch  Mite  ( Sar - 
coptes  scabiei). 
Much  enlarged. 


hominis.  about  Jo  of  an  inch  long,  with  a  round-ovate  body, 
needlelike  mandibles,  and  three-jointed  legs.  It  forms 
minute  galleries  in  the  skin,  and  keeps  up  a  constant  ir¬ 
ritation.  Most  of  the  domestic  and  many  wild  animals 
are  infested  by  allied  forms,  mostly  only  varieties  of  the 
above  species,  and  the  infection  can  often  be  transmitted 
between  animals  of  different  species,  or  to  or  from  man. 
ltch'y  (Tch'T),  a.  ;  itch'i-er  (-T-er)  ;  itch'i-est.  Haying  the 
itch,  or  an  itching  sensation  ;  of  the  nature  of  the  itch. 

-ite  (-it).  [From  Gr.  -it7)?,  fern,  -ins  :  cf.  F.  -ite,  L.  -ita, 
-ites.]  1.  A  suffix  denoting  one  of  a  party ,  a  sympathizer 
with  ur  adherent  of,  a  native  or  citizen  of,  or  the  like  ;  as, 
a  Millerite  ;  a  Benthamite  ;  a  Canaan /te ;  a  Sydneyite. 

2.  In  various  technical  terms  used  to  name  :  a  Min.  it*  Pe- 
trog.  A  mineral  or  rock;  as  in  barite,  wemerite,  syenite, 
granite.  See  -yte,  Note,  b  [Cf.  -ate,  3  b.]  Chem.  (1)  A 
salt  formed  from  an  acid  whose  name  ends  in  -ous ;  as, 
sulphite,  from  sulphurous  acid  ;  nitrite,  from  nitrous  acid, 
etc.  (2)  Any  one  of  certain  organic  compounds,  chiefly 
higher  alcohols  related  to  the  sugars;  as  in  mannite,  dulcite. 
C  A  fossil ;  as  in  trilobite,  ammonite,  etc.  d  An  explosive 
or  any  of  various  other  manufactured  substances  ;  ns  in  lyd¬ 
dite,  melinite,  ebonite,  etc.  e  Zool.  A  segment  or  divisiob 
of  the  body  or  of  a  part ;  as  in  somite,  exopodite. 

3.  [L.  -itus an  ending  of  past  participles.]  A  suffix  of  adjec¬ 
tives  and  of  verbs  formed  from  L.  p.  p.  stems;  as  in  favorite, 
exquisite,  expedi'te,  unite. 

It'e-a  (Tt'e-a),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  irea  willow.]  Bot.  A  genus 
of  escalloniaceous  shrubs  containing  one  American  and  four 
Asiatic  species.  They  have  simple,  alternate  leaves  and 
racemes  of  small  white  flowers  with  linear  petals  and  a  2- 
valved  capsule.  The  American  species  is/,  virginica;  it 
is  cultivated  as  the  Virginia  willow. 
i'tern  (I'tSm),  adv.  [L.,  fr.  the  root  of  is  he,  that.]  Also  ;  — 
used  to  introduce  each  separate  article  in  an  enumeration 
or  a  new  fact  or  statement. 

i'tem,  n.  [From  item,  adv.]  1.  A  saying,  warning,  etc., 
such  as  was  usually  introduced  by  the  adverb  item ;  a  hint ; 
an  intimation.  Obs. 

2.  An  article;  a  separate  particular  in  an  enumeration, 
account,  or  total ;  a  detail ;  as,  the  items  in  a  bill. 

3.  A  separate  piece  of  news  or  information,  as  in  a  news¬ 
paper  ;  a  short  article  ;  paragraph  ;  as,  local  items. 

i'tem,  v.  t.  ;  i'temed  (i'tSmd);  i'tem-ing.  To  set  or  note 
down  as  an  item,  or  by  or  in  items. 

I  have  itemed  it  in  my  memory.  Addison. 

i'tem  ize  (-iz),  v.  t.  ;  -ized  (-Izd) ;  -iz'ing  (-iz'Tng).  To  state 
in  items,  or  by  particulars  ;  to  set  down  as  an  item  or  by 
items  ;  as,  to  itemize  the  cost  of  a  failroad.  Chiefly  U.  S. 

—  i  tem-i  za'tion  (-T-za'sh&n  ;  -i-za'shun),  n. 

i'ter  (i'ter  ;  TT/er  ;  277),  n. ;  pi  E.  iters  (I'terz  ;  Tt'erz),  L. 
itinera  (T-tTu'er-d).  [L.  See  eyre.]  1.  An  eyre,  or  cir¬ 
cuit,  orig.  of  certain  justices  in  England  ;  also,  the  record  of 
the  proceedings  during  an  eyre  (which  see).  Obs.  or  Hist. 

2.  A  Roman  road  or  highway. 

3.  Anat.  A  passage;  esp.,  the  passage  between  the  third 
and  fourth  ventricles  in  the  brain  ;  the  aqueduct  of  Sylvius. 

4.  Rom.  Laic.  See  via  ;  servitude. 
it'er-ance  (Tt'er-ans),  n.  Iteration  ;  repetition. 

it'er  ant  (-ant),  a.  [L.  iterans,  p.  pr.  of  iterare.]  Repeating  ; 
iterating  ;  as,  an  iterant  echo.  Bacon. 

it'er  ate  (-at),  a.  [L.  iteratus,  p.  p.  of  iterare  to  repeat,  fr. 
iterum  again,  prop,  a  compar.  from  the  stem  of  is  he,  that ; 
cf.  L.  ita  so,  item  likewise,  also,  Skr.  iiara  other,  iti  thus. 
Cf.  item.]  Iterated.  Obs. — it'er-ate-ly ,  adv.  Obs. 
it'er  ate  (-at),  v.  t.  ;  it'er-at'ed  (-at'gd) ;  it'er-at'ing  (-at'- 
Tng).  To  utter  or  do  a  second  time  or  many  times ;  to  re¬ 
peat  ;  as,  to  iterate  advice ;  to  iterate  an  offense, 
it'er-a'tlon  (-a'shftn),  n.  [L.  iteratio.]  1.  Recital  or  per¬ 
formance  a  second  time  ;  repetition.  Bacon. 

What  needs  this  iteration,  woman  ?  Shak. 

2.  Rom.  Law.  The  repetition  of  manumission  that  if  duly 
made  caused  a  Latin  to  become  a  Roman  citizen, 
it'er-a-tive  (Tt'er-a-tTv),  a.  [L.  iterativus:  cf.  F.  iteratif.] 

1.  Repeating;  repeated;  repetitious. 

2.  Gram.  Denoting  repetition  ,  frequentative, 
iterative  function,  Math.,  result  of  one  operation  repeated. 

—  it'er-a  tive-ly,  adv.  —  it'er-a  tive  ness,  n. 

I  tho'mi  i'naB  (T-tho'mT-i'ne),  n.  pi.  [NL.  ;  perh.  fr.  Gr. 
iOvs  straight  -f-  Jj/aos  shoulder.]  Zool.  A  subfamily  of 
nymphalid  butterflies  abundant  in,  and  almost  peculiar  to, 
tropical  America.  The  fore  wings  are  usually  long  and  the 
hind  wings  relatively  small  and  rounded  ;  the  antennae  are 
long  and  slender,  and  the  abdomen  extends  beyond  the  mar¬ 
gin  of  the  hind  wings.  In  some  the  wings  are  transparent. 
Others  mimic  butterflies  of  other  groups.  The  Ithomiinae 
are  sometimes  ranked  as  a  family,  and  called  Ith  o-mi'i  dae 
(Tth'6-mf'T-de).  —  i-tho'mi  id  (i-tho'mT-Td),  a.  &  n. 
I'thunn,  I'thun  (e'thoon),  n.  [Icel.  ISunn.]  Norse  Myth. 
The  wife  of  Bragi,  having  the  golden  apples  of  youth  in  her 
keeping.  She  was  borne  to  the  underworld  by  the  giant 
Thjazi,  with  the  connivance  of  Loki,  but  the  /Esir,  grow¬ 
ing  gray,  compelled  Loki  to  bring  her  back. 


I-thu'ri-el  (T-thu'rT-31),  n.  [Heb.,  the  discovery  of  God.] 
In  Milton’s  “  Paradise  Lost,”  an  angel  who  found  Satan 
“squat  like  a  toad,  close  at  the  ear  of  Eve,”  and  trans¬ 
formed  him  by  a  touch  of  his  spear  to  his  proper  shape. 

I  thu'ri  el’s-spear'  (T-thu'rT-81z-sper'),  n.  A  Californian 
liliaceous  plant  {Hooker a  laxa),  having  a  tall  erect  scape 
and  violet-purple  flowers. 

ith  y  phal'lic  (Tth'T-fSl'Tk),  a.  [L.  ithyphallicus ,  fr.  ithy- 
phallus,  Gr.  i0u<£aAAo?,  membrum  virile  erectum,  or  a  figure 
thereof  carried  in  the  festivals  of  Bacchus  ]  1.  Of,  per¬ 

taining  to,  or  connected  with,  the  phallus  carried  in  the 
festivals  of  Bacchus. 

2.  Gr.  &  Lat.  Pros.  Designating  one  of  several  meters,  esp. 
a  verse  or  colon  consisting  of  a  trochaic  tripody,  used  in 
songs  for  phallic  processions. 

3.  Lewd  ;  salacious  ;  indecent  ;  obscene. 

ith  y  phal'lic,  n.  An  ithyphallic  poem  or  verse. 
1-tin'er-a-cy  (i-tTn'er-d-sT  ;  T-),  n.  Act  or  practice  of  itin¬ 
erating  ;  itinerancy. 

1-tin'er  an  cy  (-an-si),  n.  [See  itinerant.]  1.  Act  of  itin¬ 
erating,  or  state  of  being  itinerant.  Dr.  II.  More. 

2.  A  discharge  of  official  duty  involving  frequent  change  of 
residence;  custom  or  practice  of  so  discharging  official  duty; 
also,  a  body  of  persons  who  thus  discharge  official  duty. 

3.  Itinerant  preaching,  or  system  of  rotation  of  ministers, 
specif,  that  of  the  Methodists  ;  hence,  Methodist  ministry. 

i-tin'er-ant  (-dnt),  a.  [LL.  itinerans,  -antis,  p.  pr.  of  itine- 
rare  to  make  a  journey,  fr.  L.  iter,  itineris,  a  walk,  way, 
journey.  See  errant,  issue.]  Passing  or  traveling  about  a 
country  ;  going  or  preaching  on  a  circuit ;  wandering  ;  not 
settled  ;  capable  of  being  moved  from  place  to  place  ;  as, 
an  itinerant  preacher  ;  an  itinerant  peddler. 

The  king’s  own  courts  were  then  itinerant,  being  kept  in  the 
king’s  palace,  and  removing  with  his  household  in  those  royal 
progresses  which  he  continually  made.  Blackstone. 

i-tin'er-ant,  n.  One  who  travels  from  place  to  place,  esp. 
a  preacher  ;  one  who  is  unsettled. 

i-tin'er-a-ry  (-a-rT),  a.  [L.  itinerarius:  cf.  F.  itineraire. 
See  itinerant.]  1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  journey  or  route, 
or  journeying  ;  of  or  pertaining  to  roads. 

2.  Itinerant ;  traveling;  passing  from  place  to  place, 
itinerary  column  or  pillar,  a  column  or  pillar  set  up  at  the 
place  of  meeting  or  intersection  of  roads,  ashy  the  ancient 
Romans,  with  inscriptions  indicating  routes  and  distances, 
i-tin'er-a-ry,  n.  ;  pi.  -ries  (-iTz).  [L.  itinerarium:  cf.  F. 

itineraire.  See  itinerary,  a.]  1.  A  course  pursued  in 

traveling ;  a  route. 

2.  An  account  of  travels  ;  a  record  of  a  journey. 

3.  A  register  of  places,  distances,  etc.,  to  be  used  as  a  guide 
for  travelers ;  a  guidebook  ;  a  road  book ;  also,  a  plan  or 
outline  of  a  route  for  a  proposed  journey  or  tour. 

4.  An  itinerant.  Rare. 

5.  R.  C.  Ch.  A  form  of  prayer  for  the  use  of  clerics  when 
beginning  a  journey. 

i-tin'er-ate  (-at),  v.  i. ;  -at'ed  (-at'Sd) ;  -at'ing  (-at'Tng). 
[LL.  itineratus,  p.  p.  of  itinerari,  itinerare.  See  itinerant.] 
To  wander  without  a  settled  habitation  ;  to  travel  from 
place  to  place  or  on  a  circuit,  esp.  to  preach,  lecture,  etc. 
i-tin'er-ate,  v.  t.  To  travel  through.  Rare. 
i  tin  er-a'tion  (-a'slmn),  n.  Act  of  itinerating;  a  preaching 
or  lecturing  tour. 

-i'tis  (-I'tis  ;  see  note  below).  [Gr.  -Ins,  orig.  fern,  adjective 
suffix.]  A  suffix  used  in  medical  terms  to  denote  an  in¬ 
flammatory  disease  of;  as  in  arthn/te,  bronchiAte,  phren//?*. 

This  pron.  follows  the  rules  of  English-Latin  pro¬ 
nunciation  almost  universally  followed  in  scientific  ter¬ 
minology  (whether  from  the  Latin  or  the  Greek)  by 
English-speaking  scientists.  The  pron.  -e'tls,  often  heard, 
is  perhaps  due  to  German  influence, 
its  (  its),  pron.  &  a.  Possessive  case  or  possessive  adjective  of 
it;  Of  or  belonging  to  it.  Rarely,  also,  absolutely;  as,  “  Till 
the  last  made  former  wonders  it's."  Shak.  {Oxf.  E.  D.) 

The  form  it's  began  shortly  before  1600  to  replace  the 
possessive  it  (see  it,  7),  which  was  then  common  as  a  sub¬ 
stitute  for  the  original  neuter  singj.  poss.,  his.  Though 
rare  in  Shakespeare  and  not  occurring  in  the  King  James 
Bible  of  1611,  it's  had  by  1623  become  the  common  literary 
form,  the  form  its  coming  into  prevalence  somewhat  later, 
it  self'  (Tt-sSlf'),  pron.  An  emphasized  form  of  the  pron. 
for  the  third  person  neuter.  Its  uses  are  :  a  For  empha¬ 
sis  ;  as,  he  was  innocence  itself ;  Lake  Como  itself  I  should 
not  enjoy  more.  Rarely  as  subject,  but  sometimes  as 
predicate  nominative  ;  as,  the  room  was  put  in  order  and 
soon  looked  itself  again.  Cf.  himself,  2.  b  As  a  reflexive, 
or  as  a  prepositional  object  referring  to  the  subject  of  the 
clause  in  which  it  stands  ;  as,  the  hare  hides  itself. 

Borrowing  of  foreigners,  in  itself,  makes  not  the  kingdom  rich 
or  poor  ^  Locke. 

-i-ty  (-T-tT).  [-?-,  thematic  or  (rarely)  connective  -\ — ty : 

cf.  F.  -ite.  See  1st  -ty.]  A  suffix  used  to  form  abstract 
nouns  ;  as  in  amiabili/y,  prospenVy,  utiliVy,  etc. 
it'ze-bu  (Tt'se-boo)  )  n.  [Jap.  ichibu.]  A  rectangular  coin 
it'zi-bu  (Tt'sT-boo)  f  of  Japan,  not  issued  since  1870;  — 


er'ra-d^n'ta).  [It.]  Unre¬ 
deemed  Italy  See  Irreden¬ 
tist. 

I-tal'  ian-esque'  (T-t  &  l'y  d.  n- 
Ssk'),  a.  See -ESQCE. 
I-tal'ian-ish,  a.  See  -ish  Rare. 
I^tal'lan-ist.  n.  See-isT. 

I-tal  ian'i-ty  (Y-tttKy&n'Y-tYb  n. 
Italian  quality.  Rare. 
I-tal'ian-iz  ei  (Y-tai'y<?n-Tz'?r), 
n.  One  who  Italianizes,  [ftare.l 
I-tal'ian-ly,  adv.  of  Italian.! 
I-tal'i-cal,  a.  Italian.  Obs.  — 
I-tal'i-cal-ly,  adv.  Obs. 

I-tal '1-can  (T-tJLKY-k<In),  a.  Ital¬ 
ic.  Rare. 

i-tal'i-can-ist,  n.  One  having 
Italian  sympathies  Rare. 

II  I-tjLl'i-ce  (Y-till'Y-8?).  [L.l  In 
Italian  ;  after  the  Italian  fash¬ 
ion  or  mode. 

It'a  lish.  a.  Italian.  Obs. 
Tta-lo'ne  (e'tii-lfi'na),  n. ;  pi 
-NES  (-nas).  A  Malay  of  a  hea¬ 
then  head-hunting  people  of 
Nueva  Vizcaya,  Luzon, 
it  a  ma'lic  CY  t'd-m  a'l  Y  k),  a. 
[iCaconic  +  malic.]  Ora.  Chem 
Designating  an  acid,  C.-JI  -.( OI I )- 
(C02H)2,  formed  from  itaconic 
acid”  by  treatment  with  hvdro- 
bromic  acid  and  hot  water.  It 
is  homologous  with  malic  acid 
i-tane  Obs.  p.  p.  of  take. 
I-ta'neg  (f-ta'ngg),  I  ta-ne'ga 
(5/ta-na/'gd),  n.  =Tinguiank. 


i-tase,  a.  [AS .aet&se.]  At  hand; 
convenient  Ohs. 
i-tauwed.  Obs.  p.  p.  of  taw. 
I-ta'ves  1  ^-ta'vas),  n.  A  dialect 
of  northern  Luzon  ;  also,  a  per¬ 
son  speaking  it. 
itch.  +  ecu  e,  v. ;  eke. 
itch,  r.  i.  [ME.  icchen,  of  un¬ 
known  origin.]  To  hitch  ;  to 
move  restlessly.  Obs. 
itch,  i*.  t.  To  cause  to  itch.  Obs 
itch'e-boo  Var.  of  itzibu. 
itch'e-o-glan.  Var  of  icho- 
olan  [-ness.  I 

itch'i-ness  (Ych'Y-n6s),  n.  See| 
itch'ing-ly,  adv. of  itchinq.  p.  pr. 
itch'less,  a  Not  itching  ;  not 
having  an  itchine  palm.  Obs. 
itch  louse.  The  itch  mite. 
itch'reedL  n.  Itchweed 
itch'weed  .  n.  The  white  false 
!  hellebore  (  Vera t mm). 
i-teied,  i-teiet.  Obs.  p.  p  of  tie. 
i-teiled,  a.  Having  a  tail.  Obs. 
li-tel.n.  [AS.j7e/a?bf7efeb]  Num- 
!  her.  Obs.  « 

i-telde.  Obs.  p.  p.  of  teld. 
i-telle,  v.  t.  [AS.  getellan.]  To 
!  tell  ;  reckon  ;  recount.  Ohs. 
i-temed.  Obs.  p.  p.  of  tame. 

i'te,  mis'sa  est.  [LL.]  Go, 
(the  congregation)  is  dismissed. 
See  Ety.  of  mass. 
i'tem-iz  er  (I'tgm-Tz'Sr),  n.  One 
who  itemizes;  specif.,  U .  S .,  a 
I  person  who  furnishes  items  to 


a  newspaper.  [lose.  I 

1-tent.  Obs.  p.p.of  tend;  tine,  | 
i-tented.  Obs.  p.  p.  of  tent. 
i-teon,  r.  t.  [AS  getdon.)  To 
educate  ;  rear.  Obs  —v.  i.  To 
attain.  Obs. 

it'er-a-ble  (Yt'5r-d-b’l),  a.  [L. 
iterabilis.]  Capable  of  being 
iterated. 

it'er-an-cy  C-dn-sY),  n.  Quality 
of  being  iterant ;  iteration, 
it'er-a- tiv.  Iterative.  Ref  Sj>- 
||  i'te-rum  (Yt'£-r0m ),  adv.  [L.] 
Again  ;  once  more  ;  anew. 

I-te  ta-pa'nes  (f-ta'ta-pa'nas), 
»./>/.  A  tribe  of  Malay-Negrito 
bead  hunters  of  Luzon, 
i-teyed.  Obs.  p.  p.  of  tie. 

Ith  a-cen'sian  (Yth  d-s5n'shdn ; 
-sT-dn),  a  [L.  Ithacensis.]  Of 
or  pert,  to  the  island  of  Ithaca 
i-thag'ine  (Y-thflj'Yn),  n.  A 
blood  pheasant. 

I-thag'i-nes  (-Y-nez),  n.  [NL  ; 
fr.  Gr.  i6ayevrj<;  legitimate  ; 

straight  -I-  yei'o?  race.] 
Zool.  The  genus  consisting  of 
the  blood  pheasants.  [Rib.  \ 
Ith'a-i  (Yth'fi-T;  Yth'T;  Y-tha'T).| 
Ith'a-mar  ( Yth'd-miir).  Rib. 
ith  and,  a.  [Cf.  Icel.  i&inn.)  Un- 
intermittent:  constant;  diligent. 
Obs.  —  ithandly,  adv.  Obs. 
i-thank,  n.  [AS.  yep  anc.] 
Thought.  Obs 


i-thave,  v.  t.  [AS.  gvpafian  ] 
To  permit.  Obs. 
ithe.  f  VTHE,  [of  TH  EM'.  | 

i-theawed,  i-thewed.  Obs  p.  p.| 
i-thee,  v.  i  [AS.  gepeon .]  To 
thrive.  Obs.  [serve.! 

i-theinet  Ohs.  p.  p.  of  the  ink,  | 
Ithen.  d*  ithand 
i-thenche,  v.  t.  [AS.  grpencan.] 
To  bethink  one’s  self  of.  Obs. 
ith'er  ( Yth'?r)  Scot  and  dial 
var.  of  OTHER, 
i-theven.  +  i-thave 
Ith'i-el  (Yth'Y-gl),  n  [Heb.  Ithi- 
e/.]  Lit.,  God  is  with  me;  — 
masc.  prop  name. 

Ith'mah  (Yth'ma).  Bib. 
Ith'nan  (-n&n)  Bib 
i-thohtet,  a.  [From  AS.  gtpoht 
mind.]  Disposed  ;  minded.  Obs. 
i-thole.  v.  t.  !fi.  [AS  yepolian.] 
To  suffer  ;  undergo  Obs. 
i-tholed.  Obs.  p.  p  of  thole. 
i-thoncked,  a.  [See  i-thank.] 
Disposed  ;  minded.  Obs. 
i-thouht.  Obs.  p.  p.  of  think. 
i-thowen  Obs  p.p.of  thee. 
Ith'ra  (Yth'ra).  Bib. 

Ith 'ran  (-r&n).  Bib. 
i-thraste,  v.  t.  [AS  yeprsestan .] 
To  press.  Obs. 

i-thrat.  Obs.  p.  p.  of  threat. 
Ith're-am  (-rt-Sm).  Rib. 
Ith'rite  (-rYt).  Rib. 


i-throngen,  i-thrunge.  Obs.  p. 
n.  of  Turing. 

i-thud.  Obs.  p  p.  of  thud. 
i-thungen.  Obs.  p.  p.  of  thee 
i-tide,  v.  1.  [AS.  getldan.]  To 
happen  ;  betide.  Obs 
it'i-ki  wood  (Yt'Y-kY).  Var.  of 
itaka  wood. 

i-tiled.  Obs.  p  p.  of  till 
i-timbret.  Ohs.  p.p.of  timber. 
itin.  Abbr.  Itinerary;  itinerant 
i-tin'er-ant-ly,  adv  of  itiner¬ 
ant  See -ly. 

i-tin  er  a'ri-an  (Y-tYn'fr-a'rY 
an  ;  115),  a.  =  itinerary,  1 
Rare.  — n.  An  itinerant.  Rare. 
i-tin  er-a'ri-um  (-urn),  n.  [L.] 
=  itinerary,  2  &  3. 
i-tin'er-ate.  a.  Itinerant.  Obs. 
Oxf.  E.  D.  [betel  pepper. | 
it'mo  (Yt'mC),  n.  [Tag.]  The| 
I-to'ni-a  (Y-to'nY-d),  a  [L., 
fr.  Gr.  ’IruiWa.]  See  Athena. 
i-torned,  i-tourned.  Obs.  p.  p. 

of  TURN. 

i-towen.  Obs.  p.  p.  of  tee,  draw, 
itr.  Var.  of  attar. 
i-traid.  Obs.  p.  p.  of  tray. 
i-trent.  Obs.  p.  p.  of  trend. 
i-treowe,  a.  [AS.  getrdowe.) 
True.  Obs. 

it'rol  (Yt'rol  ;  -rOl),  n.  [Perh. 
c/7/  ate  +  -o/.]  See  silver  cit¬ 
rate. 

i-trnkede.  Ohs.  p.  p  ofTRUKE. 


it ’a  (Yts).  Contraction  of  it  is. 
it'sel',  it'sell'  (Yt'sgl').  Scot- 
&  dial.  var.  of  itself. 
it'8i-boo.  Var.  of  itzebu. 
its  self.  See  itself.  [2?t£>.| 
It  tah-ka'zin  (Y  t'a-k  a'z  Y  n). 
It'ta-i  (Yt'S-I;  Yt'T;  Y-ta'Y).  Bib. 
itte.  f  it  [tria,  yttrium. I 
it'tri-a,  it'trl-um.  Vars.  of  yt-| 
i-tuked.  Obs.  p.  p.  of  tuke. 

It  u-rse'an  (Ytqi-re'tfn),  It'n- 
re'an,  a.  Of  or  pert,  to  Itursea, 
an  ancient  territory  of  uncertain 
location  in  Syria,  prob.  east  of 
the  .Iordan .  —  n.  A  native  or  in¬ 
habitant  of  Itura?a. 
it'u-rite  fi  ber  or  fi'bretYFfl-rlt). 
The  fiber  of  a  South  AnTerican 
marantaceous  plant  ( Maranta 
obhqua),  used  in  basketry, 
i-turpled  Obs.  p.  p.  of  torple. 
i-tuthet.  Obs.  p.  p.  of  tithe, 
to  grant. 

i-twix',  prep.  [1-  for  in  4-  ME. 
toirnmong.]  Betwixt.  Obs. 
It'y-lus  ( Yt'Y-lwB),  n.  [L.,  fr.  Gr. 
'ItvAo?.]  See  JIdon. 

I'tys  (I'tYs),  n.  [L.,  fr.  Gr. 
*Itv?.]  See  Philomela. 

It'za  (Yt'sa),  n.  An  Indian  of 
a  numerous  Mayan  tribe  of 
Guatemala.  [jtzebu.I 

it'ze  boo.  it'zi-boo.  Vars.  of| 
itzt'li.  Var.  of  iztle. 
in-.  For  various  early  forms 


ale,  senate,  care,  &m,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofa ;  eve,  event,  Snd,  recent,  maker;  Ice,  ill;  old,  obey,  orb,  ddd,  s5ft,  connect ;  use,  unite,  urn,  up,  circus,  menii ; 

II  Foreign  Word.  f  Obsolete  Variant  of.  4-  combined  with.  =  equals. 
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sailed  also  bu  or  boo.  The  gold  itzebu  was  worth  approxi¬ 
mately  one  quarter  of  a  kobang,  or  commonly  about  $1.12  ; 
the  silver  itzebu  was  worth  32-34  cents. 

-i-um  (-T-firn).  Chern.  A  modern  Latin  suffix  used  in  form¬ 
ing  the  names  of  elements ;  as  in  sodium,  helium. 

1'va  (i'vri),  n.  [NL.,  F.  ive ;  perh.  akin  to  F.  if  yew.] 

1.  The  yellow  bugle,  or  herb  eve. 

2.  [cap.]  Bot.  A  genus  of  American  ambrosiaceous  herbs 
or  shrubs  with  mostly  opposite  leaves  and  small  greenish 
flowers,  the  staminate  and  pistillate  in  the  same  head. 
They  are  chiefly  coarse  weeds. 

I'van  hoe  (i'van-ho),  n.  Sir  Wilfred  of  Ivanhoe,  the  hero 
of  Scott’s  novel  “  Ivanhoe.”  He  is  a  brave  knight,  who 
has  been  disinherited  by  his  father,  Cedric  the  Saxon,  and 
who,  as  an  unknown,  defeats  all  comers  in  a  tournament. 
He  is  reconciled  to  his  father  through  the  efforts  of  King 
Richard,  and  marries  Rowena,  his  father’s  ward. 

-ive  (-Tv).  [L.  -ivus:  cf.  F.  -if,  fern.  -U’e.]  An  adjective 
suffix  signifying  relating  or  belonging  to,  of  the  nature  of, 
tending  to ;  as  in  affirmative,  act  ive,  conclusive,  corrective. 
1'vied  (i'vTd),  a.  [From  ivy.]  Overgrown  with  ivy. 
i'vo-ride  (i'v$-rid),  n.  A  composition  resembling  ivory  in 
appearance  and  used  as  a  substitute  for  it. 
i'vo-ried  (-rid),  a.  a  Made  of  ivory.  Obs.  Oxf.  E.  D.  b 
Colored  and  polished  so  as  to  resemble  ivory,  as  cardboard. 
C  Furnished  with  ivory;  humorously,  having  teeth. 
l'VO  rine  (I'vo-rTn ;  -ren),  a.  [OF.  ivorin,  ivoirin.'] 

1.  Made  or  composed  of  ivory.  Obs. 

2.  Ivorylike  ;  white  and  smooth. 

: i'vo-ry  (I'vo-rT),  n.  ;  pi.  -ries  (-riz).  [ME.  ivori,  ivoire , 
ivore,  OF.  ivurie,  ivoire,  F.  ivoire,  fr.  L.  eboreus  made  of 
ivory,  fr.  ebur,  eboris,  ivory  ;  cf.  Skr  ibha  elephant.  Cf. 
eburnean.]  1.  The  hard,  creamy-white,  opaque,  fine¬ 
grained  substance,  consisting  of  a  peculiar  form  of  dentine, 
which  composes  the  tusks  of  elephants  ;  also,  the  dentine 
of  the  tusks  of  other  large  mammals,  or,  in  a  broader  sense, 
that  of  any  tooth.  The  ivory  of  the  elephant  is  particu¬ 
larly  valued  on  account  of  its  beauty,  uniformity,  and 
elasticity.  For  the  manufacture  of  billiard  balls  no 
equally  good  substitute  has  been  found.  Most  of  the  sup¬ 
ply  is  obtained  from  Africa,  and  the  demand  for  it  is  rap¬ 
idly  causing  the  extinction  of  the  African  elephant.  Some 
ivory  is  obtained  from  the  walrus,  hippopotamus,  and  nar¬ 
whal,  and  from  the  extinct  mammoth,  whose  tusks  are  still 
frequently  found  in  parts  of  Siberia. 

2.  A  tusk,  esp.  of  the  elephant  ;  also,  Slang  or  Colloq. 
(chiefly  in  the  pi.),  a  tooth. 

3.  The  color  of  ivory  ;  whiteness,  as  of  the  skin. 

4.  Any  article  made  of  ivory;  as  :  a  A  carving  in  ivory,  b 
A  season  ticket  or  the  like,  as  made  of  a  tablet  of  ivory. 
Cant,  Eng.  c  A  die;  —  usually  in  pi.,  dice.  Slang,  d  A 
billiard  ball.  Colloq .  e  pi.  The  keys  of  a  piano.  Slang. 
6-  An  ivorylike  substance  ;  an  imitation  of  ivory ;  as, 
vegetable  ivory  (see  ivory  nut). 

i'VO-ry,  a.  Of,  pertaining  to,  composed  of,  or  like,  ivory, 
i'vory  bill'  (-bil'),  n.,  i'vo-ry- 
bllled'  wood'peck  er  (-btld'). 

A  large  handsome  woodpecker 
( Ca mpeph ilus  principalis),  hav¬ 
ing  a  large  ivory-white  bill.  Its 
color  is  glossy  black,  with  white 
on  wings  ana  neck,  and,  in  the 
male,  a  large  scarlet  crest.  It 
was  formerly  found  from  Indi¬ 
ana  to  Texas  and  Florida,  but  is 
now  approaching  extinction,  be¬ 
ing  confined  to  southern  Florida 
and  a  few  other  unfrequented 
parts  of  the  Gulf  States, 
ivory  black-  A  fine  black  pig¬ 
ment  prepared  by  calcining  ivo¬ 
ry  ;  also,  loosely,  bone  black, 
esp.  when  of  high  quality, 
ivory  brown  A  brown  pig¬ 
ment  prepared  by  incomplete 
carbonization  of  ivory, 
ivory  gate  Class.  Myth.  That 
gate  of  the  abode  of  Sleep 


through  which  delusive  dreams  come  forth.  Cf.  gate  of 

horn. 

ivory  nut  a  The  nutlike  seed  of  a  South  American  palm 
( Phytelephas  macrocarpa) .  It  is  as  large  as  a  hen’s  egg, 
and  contains  a  very  hard  endosperm  which,  under  the  name 
of  vegetable  ivory,  is  used  for  turning  and  carving,  as  for 
buttons,  etc.  b  The  similar  seed  of  the  palm  Ccelococcus 
ami  varum ,  native  of  the  Caroline  Islands. 
i'VO-ry,  or  i'vo  ry-nut',  palm-  A  palm  yielding  ivory  nuts, 
ivory  porcelain  Porcelain  with  a  surface  like  ivory,  pro¬ 
duced  by  depolishing. 

ivory  Shell-  Zool.  Any  of  various  gastropod  shells  of  the 
genus  I)ij)saccus,  having  a  smooth  surface,  usually  white 
with  red  or  brown  spots. 

ivory  tree,  a  An  East  Indian  apocynaceous  tree  {Holar- 
rhena  antidysenterica)  with  hard  white  wood,  its  bark  be¬ 
ing  one  of  the  sources  of  conessi  bark,  b  Any  of  several 
species  of  trees  belonging  to  the  related  genus  rVrightia. 
i'vo-ry-type'  (I'vo-rT-tlp'),  n.  Photog.  A  picture  produced 
by  superposing  a  very  light  print,  rendered  translucent  by 
varnish,  and  tinted  upon  the  back,  upon  a  stronger  print, 
so  as  to  give  the  effect  of  a  photograph  in  natural  colors. 
i'VO-ry-white',  a.  Of  the  color  of  ivory  ,  white  like  ivory. 

—  n.  a  The  color  of  ivory,  b  Short  for  ivory-white  por¬ 
celain,  a  cream-white  variety  anciently  made  in  China  or 
in  modern  times  imitated  by  the  Japanese  and  Chinese. 

i'vy  (i'vt),  n.  ;  pi.  ivies  (i'viz).  [AS.  i fig  ;  akin  to  OHG. 
ebaui,  ebah,  ebahewi,Q.  epheu.\  1.  A 
well-known  climbing  araliaceous  shrub 
(Hedera  helix)  with  evergreen  ovate 
or  five-angled  leaves,  small  yellowish 
flowers,  and  black  berries.  The  stem 
clings  to  walls  by  means  of  numerous  fine 
aerial  roots.  The  ivy  is  native  of  Europe 
and  Asia,  but  is  widely  cultivated.  The 
ivy  was  anciently  sacred  to  Dionysus  or 
Bacchus,  ard  a  garland  or  bush  of  it,  or 
a  representation  of  one  or  the  other,  was 
formerly  placed  outside  a  tavern  or  house 
as  a  sign  that  wine  was  sold  within. 

2.  Usually  with  an  attributive  or  quali¬ 
fying  adjective,  any  of  various  other 
plants  more  or  less  resembling  the  true 
ivy  ;  as,  American  ivy,  German  ivy ,  etc. 

3.  The  mountain  laurel  (which  see).  Southern  U.  S. 
i'vy,  v.  t.  ;  i'vied  (-vld) ;  i'vy-ing.  To  overgrow  or  cover 

with  or  as  with  ivy. 

ivy  bush-  1.  A  bush  or  branch  of  ivy ;  hence,  a  hiding 
place,  or  retired  place. 

2.  Specif.,  a  bush  of  ivy,  or  a  representation  of  it,  used  as 
a  sign  outside  a  tavern  or  house  where  wine  was  sold ; 
hence,  the  tavern  itself,  or,  fig.,  a  sign.  Obs. 

3-  The  mountain  laurel.  Southern  (J.  S. 
ivy  geranium  A  commonly  cultivated  trailing  gerani- 
aceous  plant  ( Pelargonium  peltatum)  with  ivy  like  leaves 
and  variously  colored  flowers. 

ivy  gum-  A  resinous  exudate  from  old  stems  of  ivy,  for¬ 
merly  used  in  medicine  as  a  stimulant  and  emmenagogue. 
i'vy-leaved'  (i'vT-levd'),  a.  Having  five-angled  leaves 
similar  to  those  of  the  ivy. 

ivy-leaved  bellflower.  =  ivy  bells.  —  i.  chickweed,  the  ivy- 
leaved  speedwell.  —  i.  crowfoot,  the  European  crowfoot  Ba- 
trachium  hederaceum.  —  i.  duckweed,  a  duckweed  ( Lemna 
trisulca)  with  ovate  fronds.— i.  geranium,  the  ivy  geranium. 

—  i.  speedwell,  a  European  speedwell  (  Veronica  hederse- 
folia).  —  i.  toadflax,  the  Kenilworth  ivy. 

ivy  tree.  1.  An  old  plant  of  ivy.  Obs. 

2.  a  An  araliaceous  evergreen  tree  (Nothopanax  colensoi) 
of  New  Zealand,  b  The  mountain  laurel.  Southern  U.  S. 
ivy  Vine-  a  All  American  vitaceous  plant  (Ampe/opsis 
cordata)  with  ovate,  somewhat  cordate  leaves,  b  The 
Virginia  creeper. 

i'vy  wort'  (I'vT-wfirt'),  n.  a  Any  plant  of  the  family 
Araliaceae.  b  The  Kenilworth  ivy. 
i-wis',  y-wis'  (T-wTs'),  adv.  [ME.  ywis,  hois,  AS.  gewis 
certain  ;  akin  to  D.  gewis,  G.  geiviss,  and  E.  wit  to  know'. 
See  wit  to  know  ;  y-.]  Certainly  ;  indeed  ;  truly.  Archaic. 

“  Vwis,”  quod  he,  “  it  is  full  dear,  I  say.”  Chaucer. 
She  answered  me,  “  I-xvxsse,  all  their  sport  in  the  park  is  but  a 
shadow  to  that  pleasure  that  I  find  in  Plato.”  Ascham 

(I£y  The  common  form  iu  is  was  often  written  with  the 


prefix  apart  from  the  rest  of  the  word  and  capitalized,  as, 

1  wis,  I  u  isse,  etc.  The  prefix  was  mistaken  for  the  pro¬ 
noun  I,  and  wis,wisse,  for  a  form  of  the  verb  wit,  to  know. 
See  wis  ;  cf .  wit,  to  know. 

Our  ship,  l  wis, 

Shall  be  of  another  form  than  this.  Longfellow. 
Ix'i-a  (Tk'sT-a),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  i£os  birdlime  ;  —  from  the 
viscid  nature  of  some  species.  Cf.  L.  ixia,  Gr.  ifia,  name 
of  a  plant.]  Bot.  A  genus  of  South  African  bulbous  irida- 
ceous  plants  (sometimes  called  corn  lilies),  having  linear 
sword-shaped  leaves  and  spikes  of  remarkably  showy 
flowers,  mostly  in  shades  of  pink  or  purple.  They  are 
commonly  in  cultivation.  Also  [t.  c. ],  a  bulb,  plant,  or 
flower  of  this  genus. 

Ix  1-O-lir'i  on  (-o-lTr'T-(5n),  n.  [NL.  ;  Ixia  -f-  Gr.  Aetpio* 
lily.]  Bot.  A  genus  of  bulbous  amaryllidaceous  plants 
containing  two  Asiatic  species,  cultivated  for  their  deep 
blue  or  purple  umbeled  flowers.  Also  [/.  c.~\,  a  plant, 
tiower,  or  bulb  of  this  genus. 

Ix-i'on  (Tk-si'5n),  n.  [L.,  fr.  Gr.  T£iW.]  Gr.  Myth.  A 
king  of  the  Lapithae,  bound  in  Tartarus  to  an  endlessly  re¬ 
volving  wheel  for  aspiring  to  the  love  of  Hera  and  boast¬ 
ing  of  his  supposed  success,  she  having  in  reality  sent  to 
him  a  cloud  in  her  shape,  by  which  he  became  father  of  the 
race  of  centaurs.  —  Ixi-o'ni-an  (Tk'si-o'ni-an),  a. 
Ix-0'ra(Tk-so/i  d  ;  201), n.  [NL.,  fr.  Isvara  a  Hindu  divinity, 
fr.  Skr.  isvara  lord.]  Bot.  A  large  genus  of  cosmopolitan 
tropical  rubiaceous  shrubs  and  small  trees.  They  bear 
corymbs  of  handsome,  sometimes  fragrant,  flowers  having 
tubular  salver-shaped  corollas  and  exserted  stamens.  The 
East  Indian  I.  coccinea,  with  showy  scarlet  flowers,  is  a 
favorite  in  cultivation.  The  very  hard  wood  of  the  larger 
species,  called  iron  trees,  is  valuable, 
ix'tle  )  (Tks'tlg;  -tlT;  Ts '-),??.  [Mex.  istle.']  The  fiber  obtained 
ix'tli  f  from  various  tropical  American  plants;  specif.  :  a 
The  fine,  soft  fiber  of  the  bromeliaceous  plant  Bromelia 
sylvestris.  b  The  fiber  from  various  Mexican  agaves  of 
the  group  of  which  Agave  heteracantha  is  the  type.  It 
varies  greatly  in  appearance  and  quality,  and  is  variously 
used  for  cordage,  basketry,  etc.  The  ixtle  that  is  shipped 
from  the  port  of  Tampico  is  known  commercially  as  Tam¬ 
pico  fiber  ;  it  is  probably  a  mixture  of  fibers  from  various 
species. 

ixtle  grass-  The  plant  Bromelia  sylvestris,  yielding  ixtle: 
iz'ar  (Tz'ar),  n.  [Hind.  &  Per.  izar  drawers,  trousers.] 
a  The  outer  garment  of  Mohammedan  women  of  the 
poorer  classes,  consisting  of  a  piece  of  white  calico,  large 
enough  to  cover  the  whole  person,  b  The  loin  cloth  of 
the  ihram. 

-ize  (-iz).  [F.  -iser,  L.  -izare,  Gr.  -i^eir.]  A  suffix  forming 

verbs  with  the  following  senses  :  1.  (Transitive  verbs)  a 

To  subject  to  the  action,  treatment,  or  process  denoted  by 
the  root;  as  in  baptize,  catechizr,  apostrophe,  tantalize, 
satire,  b  To  render,  make  into,  put  into  con  form  ity  with , 
or  make  like  (the  thing,  character,  or  quality  denoted  by 
the  root) ;  as  in  Christianize,  realize,  sterilize,  idolize,  pul¬ 
verize,  colonize,  bastardize,  systematize,  Germanize,  Rus¬ 
sianize.  c  Specif.:  Chem.  To  impregnate,  treat,  or  com¬ 
bine,  with  ;  as  in  oxidize,  phosphon'ze. 

2  -  (Intransitive  verbs)  To  act  in  the  way  of,  or  practice  (that 
which  the  root  denotes) ;  as  in  Calvinize,  apostatize,  bota¬ 
nize,  temporize :  —  including  intransitive  uses  of  many 
words  under  del.  1. 

Certain  words  ending  with  the  sound  of  iz  are  spelt 
with  -ise  after  the  French  -iser  or  -ise  ;  as,  deri.se,  surprise. 
But  the  great  body  of  words  so  ending  are  spelt  either  -ize 
or  -ise,  though  most  authorities,  among  them  the  Oxford 
English  Dictionary,  now  spell  them  with  -ize,  as  in  this 
Dictionary  ;  and  there  is  a  tendency  to  extend  this  spelling 
to  all  these  words. 

The  reference  “  See  -ize”  is  sometimes  given  as  the 
only  definition  of  a  word  ending  in  -ize,  if  its  meaning  can 
be  readily  gathered  from  the  definitions  of  the  suffix  and 
root  word. 

iz'tle  (Ts'tlg ;  -tlT),  n.  [Mex.  iztli.~\  A  kind  of  obsidian 
which  is  used  by  the  Indians  in  making  arrow  points, 
knives,  etc. 

iz'zard  (Tz'ard),  n.  [Formerly  ezed ,  prob.  fr.  F.  et  zede 
and  z.]  The  letter  z.  Obs.  or  Dial. 


ginning  with  iu-,  see  the  forms 
in  iv-  or  (where  the  pronuncia¬ 
tion  was  >m-)  JU-. 
iuanna.  f  iguana. 
iuel.  +  evil. 

iuittour.  n.  Tippler.  Ohs.  Scot. 
i-u'lan  (I-fl'ldn), a-  [Gr.  iovAo? 
down  -f-  -an.]  Of  the  beard’s 
first  growth.  Obs. 

I-u'li-d®  (-1  T-d  e),  i-u'li-dan 
(-ditn),  etc.  Vars.  of  Julid^e, 
julidan,  etc. 

t-u'loid(-loid).  Var.  of  juloid. 
I-u'lua  (-lfis).  Var.  of  Julus. 
i-u'lus  (-lus),  n.  [L.,  Gr.  loi/Aos 
down,  catkin.]  Bot.  An  anient 
or  catkin.  Obs. 
lulus,  n.  See  Ascanius. 
i-unne,  r.  t. ;  pret.  i-utmf.  [AS. 
geunnan  ]  To  grant.  Ohs. 
jj  Iub  (jfis  ;  ydbs),  n.  Right;  law. 
Var.  of  .jus. 

For  various  law  phrases  be¬ 
ginning  with  the  word  i us,  see 
under  jus. 

i-uthe.  pret.  of  i-unne. 

lv.  Dial.  Eng.  corrupt,  of  in. 

I  V.  Ahbr.  Initial  velocity. 
i’vadB,  mterj.  In  faith.  Obs. 
I'vah(I'va).  Bib 
i-vallen.  Obs.  p.*p.  of  fall. 
I-van'  (f-viin'  :  Eng.  Y'v&n),  n. 
[ Russ.,  fr.  Gr.  See  John.]  Masc. 
prop  name. 

I-van'  I-van'o-vitch  (?-viin'  c- 
van'6-vYch).  Lit.,  Jonn  John¬ 
son;— an  imaginary  person 
taken  as  a  personification  of  the 
typical  Russian  or  of  the  Rus¬ 
sian  people. 

i'vaoil  (T'vd).  See  oil.  Table  I. 
i-varen.  Obs.  p.  p  ot  fare. 
1-vaate,  />ret.  of  i-fast.  Obs. 
1-vastened.  Obs.p.  p.  of  fasten. 
ive.  ^  ivy. 

ive,  n.  [F.  ive  :  perh.  akin  to  F. 
i/'yew.]  Herb  ivy.  Ohs. 

I ’ve  (Tv).  Colloq.  for  I  have. 
1-ved.  Obs.  n.  p.  of  FEET), 
i-vee',  v.  t.  [AS .  feogan  to  hate. 
See  i- ;  fiend.]  To  render  hos¬ 
tile  ;  to  hate.  Obs. 
i'vel.  evil. 
i-velen.  -f  y-fei.e. 

1-veotered.  Obs.  p.  p.  of  fetter. 


l-vere  +  y-fekk. 
i-verre  i*  afar. 
i-veruwed.  Obs.  p.  p.  of  farrow'. 
ivery.  +  ivory. 
i-ve8tned  Obs.  p.  p.  of  fasten. 
ivi  +  ivy.  [Dial.  Eng. I 

i'vin  (I'vYn  ;  Yv'Yn),  n.  Ivy.| 
i-vithered  Obs.p. p. of  feather. 
i-vlayene.  Obs.  p.  p.  of  flay. 
i-vo.  +  for. 
i-voide,  a.  Void.  Obs. 
ivoire.  +  ivort. 
i-volde.  Obs.  n.  p  of  fold. 
i-vond,  pret.  of  y-find.  Obs. 
i-vonded.  Obs.  p.  p.  of  fand, 
to  try. 

i'vo-rine  (I'vo-ren),  n.  Any  of 
various  commercial  productions 
imitating  ivory,  or  claimed  to 
produce  an  lvorylike  surface. 
Trade  Name. 

i'vo-ri-ness  (-rY-nrs),  n.  Ivory¬ 
like  quality.  Rate.  [in  ivory. I 
i'vo-rift,  n.  A  worker  or  carverj 
i-vorthed.  Obs.  p.p.of  y-forth. 
i-vorthen.  +  afford. 
i'vo-ry  (I'vo-rY  ;  I'vrY).  Dial. 
Eng.  var.  of  ivy. 

I'vo-ry  (T'vfi-rY),  n.  [Cf  OF. 
Ivorie,  Ivoire .]  Masc.  prop. 


name. 

ivory  barnacle.  Any  of  numer¬ 
ous  species  of  sessile  barnacles 
having  white,  hard  shells, 
ivory  eater.  An  African  squir¬ 
rel  (Amis  stanaerx)  said  to  eat 
freshly  fallen  elephant  tusks. 

Du  Chailht. 
ivory  gull.  A  circumpolar  gull 
( Pagophila  alba)  which  mi¬ 
grates  as  far  south  as  New 
IJrunswick  and  the  British  Isles. 
The  adult  is  pure  white  with 
black  feet. 

ivory  paper.  A  paper  or  card¬ 
board  prepared  with  an  ivory- 
like  surface  lor  artists’  use. 
ivory  plant-  The  ivory  palm, 
ivory  plum  a  The  creeping 
snowberry  or  its  fruit,  b  The 
checkerherry .  Local.  U.  S. 
ivory  rat  The  ivory  enter. 
I'vo-ry’s  the'o-rem  (T'vo-rYz). 
[After  James  Ivory,  Scottish 
mathematician.]  Math.  The 
theorem  that  if  P,  Q  be  any  two 


points  on  an  ellipsoid,  and  V' , 
(/,  the  corresponding  points 
(sometimes  called  irorys )  on  a 
confocal  ellipsoid,  then  Pt/  = 
P'  Q ;  enounced  (1H09)  by  the 
Scottish  mathematician  James 
Ivory  (1765-1H42),  and  important 
in  the  theory  of  attraction, 
i'vo-ry-wood',  w.  An  Australian 
celastraceous  tree  ( Siphonodon 
australis). 

ivory  yellow-  A  pale  yellow 
color,  approaching  white, 
ivray, /».  [F.  ivraii.l  Darnel. 

Obs. 

ivrede  +  frede. 
i-vrede  +  y-frede. 
i-vreoid.  Obs.  p.  p.  of  y-frek. 

||  i  vresse'  (e'vrfs').  [F.]  In¬ 
toxication  ;  drunkenness, 
i-vulled  Obs.  p.  p.  of  fill. 
i-vuren.  i-vurn.  +  i-furn. 
i-vusden,  pret.pl.  of  i-fusk.  Obs. 
Iv'vah  (Yv'd).  Bib. 
iv'ver  Dial.  Eng.  var.  of  ever. 
i'vy.  n.  [See  iveJ  =  iva,  1. 
i'vy-bellB\  >t.  A  European  bell¬ 
flower  ( Campanula  hederacea) 
with  ivy  I  ike  leaves, 
i'vy-ber  ry,  w.  a  The  fruit  of 
the  ivy.  b  Checkerherry.  U.  S- 
ivy  bind.  An  ivy  stem, 
ivy  bindweed  =  black  bind¬ 
weed  b.  [speedwell.] 

ivy  chickweed  The  ivv-leaved  | 
ivy  fern-  The  West  Indian  fern 
Hemionftls  palmata. 
ivy  flower  A  hepatica. 
ivy  owl.  The  barn  owl. 
ivy  tod  The  ivy  plant.  See  tod. 
ivy  twine  =  ivy  bind. 
i'vy-wood/  (T'v  T-w  <5b  d').  n. 
Mountain  laurel.  Southern  U .  S. 
iw  ^  YEW. 

I.  W.  Ahbr  Isle  of  Wight, 
i'wa  (e'wa),  n.  [Hawaiian.] 
The  frigate  bird.  Hawaii. 
i-wakien,  v.  i.  To  waken.  Obs. 
i-walde,  pret.  of  i-welde.  Ohs. 
i-walden.  r.  t.  f  AS.  ge  weald  an.] 
To  control  ;  rule.  Ohs. 
i-wan.  +  i -won  . 
i-wa'na.  +  iguana. 
i-war.  +  aware. 

Iwe.  +  Jew. 

i-wearth./jref.  of  i-wortii.  Ohs. 


i-wede.  u.  (A8.  gewsede.]  A 
garment.  Ohs.  [er.  Ohs. | 

i-weld.  n  [AS  geweald.]  Pow-| 
i-weld.  Obs  p.  p.  of  well 
i-welde,  v.  t  ;  pret.  i-wai.de. 

|  [AS  gewyldan,  geweldan.]  To 
!  wield  ;  rule.  Obs. 
i-wemmid.  Obs  p  p  of  wem. 
1-wende,  v.  t  Sr  i.  [AS.  gewen- 
\  dan.]  To  turn  ;  go.  Obs. 
i-wene,  v.  t.  Sr  i.  [AS  gewenan.] 
To  ween  ;  to  expect  Obs. 
i-wenet  Obs.  p.  p.  of  wean 
i-wepned.  Obs.  p.  p.of  weaton. 
i-wepnen,  n.  pi.  [See  i-  ;  weap¬ 
on.]  Weapons.  Ohs. 
i-whiles,  adv.  Meanwhile.  Obs. 
—  cony.  Whilst.  Obs. 
iwidel.  iwildel,  ».  [AS.  gehwxlc 
every  +  deel  a  part.  See  deal 
part  i  All  ;  every  bit.  Obs. 
i-wight.  a.  [See  i-  ;  wight,  a  ] 
Brave.  Ohs. 

i-wil,  a.  Pleasant.  Obs. 
iwill  f  evil.  [Obs  | 

i-wil  1.  ».  [AS  gewill.]  Will. I 
i-wilned  Obs.  p.  p.  of  wiln. 
i-win,  n.  Sr  v.  [AS  gewmn. ] 
Labor  ;  struggle  ;  gain  Obs. 
i-wialiche,  aar.  IAS.  gewis- 
lice.]  I  wis.  Obs. 
i-wisse,  v.  f.  [AS.  gewissian, 
gewisian.  Cf.  wise,  a.]  To 
teach  ;  show  ;  direct.  Obs. 
iwisae.  f  iwjs. 
i-wit,  n.  [AS.  gewit.]  Intel¬ 
lect;  understanding;  senses.  Obs. 
i-wite.  v.  t.  [AS.  gewxtan.]  To 
know  ;  understand  ;  also,  to 
watch  over ;  keep.  01 1. 
i-wite,  r.  ?.  [AS.  gewxtan.]  To 
depart  ;  to  die.  Obs. 
i-witen  Obs.  p.  p.  of  wite. 
i-witterli,  adv.  Certainly.  Obs. 
i-wive.  v.  x.  [AS.  gewxfian.] 
To  marry.  Obs. 
i-wlaht  Obs.  p.  p.  of  wlecche. 
i-wolt.  )>.  p.  Filled.  Obs 
i-won.  n.  l»-  +  ME.  won,  wan, 
hope,  store,  quantity.]  Hope  ; 
fortune;  resource;  property.  Obs. 
i-wonded  Obs  p.  p.  of  wound. 
i-wonden.  Obs.  p.  p  of  wind. 
i-wone.  +  i-wune. 
i-wone.  Obs.  p.  p.  of  win. 
i-wope.  Obs.  p.  p.  of  weep. 


i-wordede,  a  Wordy.  Obs. 
iworhte,  pret.  of  i-wurche.  Obs. 
i-worpe  Obs.  p.  p.  of  warp. 
i-worth.  v.  x. ;  pret.  i-w earth  ; 
p.p.  i-wurthen.  [AS.  geweor- 
Ban.]  To  become  ;  happen  ; 
arrive.  Ohs.—v.t.  To  befall; 
please  ;  agree.  Obs. 
i-wrathe.  v.  t.  [AS.  gewrdSian.] 
To  make  angry.  Ohs. 
i-wreiid.  Obs.  p.  p.  of  wray. 
i-wrethed.  Obs.  p.p.  of  wrethe. 
i-wrien  Obs.p  p.  of  wry. 
i-writ,  n.  [AS.  gewrit.]  A 
writing.  Obs. 

i-wroken  Obs.  p.  p.  of  wreak. 
iwroughte.  Obs.  preterit  of 
i-wurche. 

i-wrouht.  Obs.  p.  p.  of  work. 
i-wulch  each. 
i-wune,  n.  [AS.  gewuna.)  Cus¬ 
tom  ;  habit.  Ohs. 
i-wuned  Obs.  p.  p.  of  won. 
i-wuneliche,  adv  [AS.  gewu 
nelxce .]  Customarily.  Ohs. 
i-wunne.  Obs.  p  p  of  WIN. 
i-wurche.  v.  t.  [AS.  gewyrean.] 
To  work;  perform;  make.  Obs. 
i-wurhte,  n.  [AS.  gewyrht.] 
Work  ;  deed;  merit.  Obs. 
i-wurthe.  +  i-worth.  [06s.| 
i-wurthen.  p.  p.  of  i-worth. | 
i-wurthien.  r.  t.  [AS.  gewurpian, 
gewyrpian.]  To  honor.  Obs. 

1WU8  +  i  wis. 

1-wuBte.  Obs.  p.  p.  of  wit 
I.  X-  Ahbr.  Trjcrov?  Xpt<rT09 
(Gr.,  Jesus  Christ), 
ix'i-a  lil  y  (Yk'sY-d).  A  plant 
or  flower  of  the  genus  Txxolirion . 
ix'le  (Yk's’l).  Var.  of  ixtle. 
Ix-od'i-dae  (Yk-sfid'Y-de ),  n.  pi. 
[NL.,  fr.  the  genus  name  Ixo¬ 
des,  fr.  Gr.  i£u>8r)9  like  bird¬ 
lime  ;  ££09  birdlime  -f  fl6o<; 
form.]  Zool.  A  family  of  nca- 
rids  containing  the  typical  ticks 
(see  tick).  Ix-o'des'(1k-6<5'dez) 
is  the  typical  and  largest  genus. 
—  ix-o'di-an  (-dY-rfn),  a.  6r  n. 

I.  Y.  Abbr.  Imperial  Yeomanry. 
Eng. 

i'ya  (I'ya).  Var.  of  ayah. 

I  yar'  (e'yar')i  n.  [Heb.  iyar.] 


See  Jewish  calendar. 
iye.  +  eye. 

i-yeerid,  a.  Yeared.  Obs. 
i-yefven,  u.  t.  [i-  -f  ME.  yeven , 
feven,  to  give,  AS.  aiefan.  See 
give.]  To  give.  Obs. 
i-yel,  n.  Yell  Obs. 
i-yened  Obs.  p.  p.  of  yean. 
i-yete,  i-yeten, p  p.  [ME.  also 
letan,  p.  p.  of  eten,  or  $eeten, 
AS.  etan,  gee  tan .  See  i- ;  eat.1 
Eaten.  Obs. 

i-yette,  v.  t.  [*-  -f-  ME.  yeten, 
$eten,  jetten.  to  grant,  AS.  gia- 
tan.]  To  grant.  Obs. 

I'ynx  (I'Yqks),  n.  [L.,  the 
wryneck,  Gr.  ivy£  1  Zool.  The 
genus  of  woodpeckers  consist¬ 
ing  of  the  wrynecks.  It  consti¬ 
tutes  a  subfamily,  Lyn-gi'nae 
(TYn-jY'ne;.  —  i-yn'gine  (T-Yn'- 
iTn  ;  -jYn),  a.  Sr  n. 
i-yolde  Obs.  p.  p.  of  yield. 
i-yote.  Obs.  p.  p.  of  yete. 
i-yoven.  Obs.  p.  p  of  give. 

Iy  yar'.  Var.  of  I  yak. 

I-zar'  (£-zar'),  ti.  [Ar.  tzar  a 
veil,  n  long  wrapper.]  See  star. 
iz'ard  (Yz'ard),  n.  [F. 

The  chamois  of  the  Pyrenees, 
iz'ba  ( Yz'bd),  n.  [Russ.]  The  log 
house  of  a  Russian  peasant. 

Iz  du-bar'  (Yz  doo-Dar'),  n.  = 
Gilgamesh. 

Iz'e-di  ( iz'f-dY).  Var.  of  Yez- 
i di.  —  Iz'e-dism  (-dYz’m ),  v 
Iz'e-har  ( Yz'6-har  ;  l'z?-har), 
Iz'har  (Yz'hiir).  Bib. 

Iz'e-har-ites,  Iz'har  ites  (-Its). 

Bib. 

Izeland.  +  Iceland. 
i'zle  (T'z’l),  n.  [AS.  y*le.) 
Particle  of  soot  ;  ember  ;  spark  ; 
—  usually  in  pi  Dial.  Eng. 

Iz  ra-hi'a  ( Yz'rd-hl'd).  D.  Btb. 
Iz  ra-hi'ah  (-a).  Bib. 

Iz'ra-hite  (-hit).  Bib. 

Iz're-el  (Yz'rt-51).  Bxb.  Old 
spelling  of  Jezreel. 

Iz'ri  ( Yz'rT ).  Bib. 
iz'zard  (Yz'drd).  Var.  of  izard. 
II  iz'zat  ( Yz'dt),  n.  [Hind.  Sc 
Per.  'xzzat,  fr.  Ar.  ’ xzzah ,  inf.  of 
’iz2  to  be  glorious.]  Honor  ; 
credit  ;  reputation. 


f<fod,  foot ;  out,  oil ;  chair  ;  go  ;  sing,  iijk  ;  then,  thin  ;  nature,  verdure  (250) ;  K  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144) ;  boN  ;  yet ;  zh  _  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Guide. 
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J(  ja).  1.  The  tenth  letter  of  the  English  alphabet.  See  al¬ 
phabet,  Must.  It  is  a  comparatively  late  variant  form  of 
the  Latin  I,  which  was  used  indifferently  as  a  vowel  or  as 
a  consonant,  its  consonantal  value  being  that  of  English  y 
in  yet.  The  form  j,  with  or  without  the  dot,  was  developed 
from  i,  with  or  without  the  dot,  during  the  Middle  Ages, 
but  it  was  long  used  in  certain  positions  in  the  word 
merely,  without  regard  to  the  sound  as  consonant  or  vowel. 
The  j  gradually  became  differentiated  from  i  in  function 
as  well  as  form,  but  it  was  not  until  the  17th  century  that 
the  distinction  of  j  as  consonant  and  i  as  vow’el  was  fully 
established  and  the  capital  forms  of  J  introduced.  The 
two  letters  thus  developed  were  until  quite  recently 
classed  together.  Cf.  I.  In  English,  the  regular  and 
practically  uniform  sound  of  /,  as  in  jet  (=  dzh),  the  same 
as  g  in  gem,  dates  from  the  11th  century,  that  being  the 
sound  represented  bv  i  when  consonantal  in  words  then 
introduced  from  Old  French.  See  Guide  to  Pron .,  §  188. 
J  is  etymologically  most  closely  related  to  i\  y,  g ;  as  in 
dot,  iota ;  je st,  gesture  ;  join,  jugular,  yoke.  See  I. 

2.  As  a  symbol ,  used  to  denote  or  indicate  :  a  Rarely,  the 
tenth  in  a  series ;  tenth  in  order  or  class,  or,  sometimes, 
the  numeral  ten  ;  as,  J  Battery  ;  manuscript  J.  b  Math. 
(1)  [cap.]  The  Jacobian.  (2)  One  of  three  mutually  per¬ 
pendicular  unit  vectors,  the  other  two  being  i  and  k.  c 
leap.]  Physics.  The  mechanical  equivalent  of  heat. 

3.  As  an  abbreviation :  In  the  form  J. :  Various  proper 
names,  as  James,  John,  etc. ;  Jehovistic  Prophetic  Docu¬ 
ment,  or  its  author,  the  earliest  stratum  being  also  designat¬ 
ed  J1,  later  strata  J2,  J3(0.  T.  Criticism) ;  Judge;  Justice. 

4.  As  a  Roman  numeral,  J  formerly  stood  for  1,  surviving 
in  this  use  as  the  final  form  of  I  in  medical  prescriptions  ; 
as,  ij  (=  2) ;  y j  (=  6). 

J’  »•/  pi-  Js  or  j’s  (jaz).  1.  The  letter  J,  j,  or  its  sound. 

2.  Something  shaped  like  the  letter  J. 

3.  Short  for  J  pen. 

J,  a.  Having  the  general  form  of,  or  marked  with,  the 
capital  J  ;  as,  a  J  bolt  or  J-bolt. 

J  bolt,  a  U-shaped  bolt  with  one  leg  slightly  longer  than 
the  other.  —  J  pen,  a  pen 
with  a  short  broad  point, 
stamped  with  the  letter  J. 
ja'al  goat  (ja'dl  ;  ya'al). 

I  Heb.  yodel  wild  goat.]  A 
kind  of  ibex  ( Capra  nubiana) 
of  the  mountains  of  Abys¬ 
sinia,  Upper  Egypt,  and 
Arabia.  It  is  characterized 
by  very  long  horns. 

Jab  ( jSb),  v.  t.  dr  i.  ;  jabbed 
(jSbd) ;  jab'bing.  [Cf.  job.] 

To  thrust  quickly  or  abrupt-  y 
ly  with  or  as  with  something 
sharp  ;  to  stab  ;  punch.  See 
1st  job,  v.  t,  Colloq.  or  Dial. 

Jab,  n.  Act  of  jabbing ;  a 
quick  or  abrupt  thrust  or  stab.  Colloq.  or  Dial. 

Jab'ber  (jSb'er),  v.  i. ;  jab'bered  (-erd) ;  jab'ber-ing. 
[Prob.  imitative.  Cf.  gibber,  gabble.]  To  talk  rapidly, 
indistinctly,  or  unintelligibly ;  to  utter  gibberish  or  non¬ 
sense  ;  to  chatter.  Swift. 

Syn.  —  See  chat. 

Jab'ber,  v.  t.  To  utter  rapidly  or  indistinctly ;  to  gabble  ; 

babble;  as,  to  jabber  French.  Addison. 

Jab'ber,  n.  Act  of  jabbering  ;  rapid,  incoherent,  or  trivial 
talk,  with  indistinct  utterance  ;  gibberish  ;  chatter.  Swift. 
jab'i-ru  (j5b'T-roo),  n.  [Braz.  jabiru,  jaburu.]  a  A  very 
large  stork  ( Mycteria  americana)  found  in  tropical  America 
and  thence  rarely  north  to  Texas.  It  i6  white,  with  the 
head  and  neck  black  and  nearly  naked.  The  bill  is  very 
thick,  about  a  foot  long,  and  turned  upward  at  the  tip.  b 
The  saddle-billed  stork  of  Africa,  or  a  stork  of  the  allied 
genus  Xenorhynchus  of  East  Indies  and  Australia ;  —  so 
called  in  some  books. 

Jab  O-ran'dl  (j8iy6-r5n'dT),  n.  [Pg.  jaborandi ,  fr.  native 
name  in  Brazil.]  a  Any  of  several  South  American  ruta- 
ceous  shrubs  of  the  genus  Pilocarpus ,  as  P.pennatifolius , 
P.  selloanus ,  and  P.  pauciflorus  ;  also,  the  drug  obtained 
from  the  leaves,  used  as  a  diaphoretic  and  sialagogue.  b 
The  root  of  Piper  jaborandi ,  a  Brazilian  plant  possessing 
similar  properties ;  also,  that  of  any  of  several  related 
species  of  Piper,  c  Loosely,  any  of  various  other  plants. 
Jab'O-rine (jXb'o-rin  ;  -ren  ;  184),  n.  Also  -rin.  [From  jab¬ 
orandi.]  Chein.  An  alkaloid,  CnH1602N2,  found  in  jabo¬ 
randi  leaves,  from  which  it  is  extracted  as  a  white  amor¬ 
phous  substance.  In  its  action  it  resembles  atropine. 
Ja'bOt'Czlia'bo'), n.;  pi.  jabots  (F.  zha'bo').  [F.]  1.  Orig., 
a  kind  of  ruffle  worn  by  men  on  the  bosom  of  the  shirt. 

2.  A  trimming  of  a  piece-of  ruffled  lace,  tulle,  chiffon,  or 
the  like,  worn  by  women  down  the  front  of  the  dress. 


Jaal  Goat. 


Mexican  Jacana  (J-  spinosa). 


Ja  cal'  (ha-kal' ;  189),  n.  [Amer.  Sp.,  fr.  Mex.  xaealli .] 
In  Mexico  and  the  southwestern  United  States,  a  kind  of 
plastered  house  or  hut,  usually  made  by  planting  poles  or 
timber  in  the  ground,  tilling  in  between  them  with  screen 
work  or  wickerwork,  and  daubing  one  or  both  sides  with 
mud  or  adobe  mortar ;  also,  this  method  of  construction. 

Jac'a  mar  (jJk'a-mkr),  n.  [F .jacamar,  Braz.  jacamarica ; 
cf.  P g.  jacamar.]  Any 
of  many  species  o  f 
picarian  birds  of  the 
subfamily  Galbulinae 
(see  Galbulidje) 
found  in  tropical  for¬ 
ests  from  Mexico  to 
Brazil.  They  are  usually  brilliant  metallic  green  or  bronze 
above  and  rufescent  below,  with  a  white  throat.  They 
have  a  long  sharp  bill,  and  feed  on  insects  which  they  catch 
on  the  wing. 

Jac'a-na  (jSk'd-na),  n.  [Pg., 
fr.  native  name  in  Brazil.] 

Any  of  #ertain  wading  birds 
constituting  the  f  a m  i  1  y 
Jacanidve ,  syn.  Par  rid  ye. 

They  usually  have  a  frontal 
plate,  a  spur  at  the  bend  of 
the  wing,  and  extremely 
lon£  toes,  by  means  of 
which  they  run  about  on 
floating  vegetation,  as  lily 
pads.  The  typical  genus, 

Jacana ,  syn.  Parra i,  is 
American.  The  Mexican 
jacana  (Jacana  spinosa), 
found  from  southern  Texas 
to  Colombia,  is  chiefly  dark 
chestnut  with  greenish 
yellow  markings  on  the 
wings.  Related  genera  occur  in  Africa  and  southern  Asia. 
Although  often  classed  with  the  rails,  they  show  many 
affinities  with  the  plovers. 

Jaca-ran'da  (jak'd-rSn'dd),  n.  [Braz.;  cf.  Pg.  jacarandd .] 
1.  Bot.  A  large  genus  of  tropical  American  bignoniaceous 
trees  with  pinnate  or  bipinnate  leaves  and  paniculate  blue 
flowers,  the  corolla  having  a  tubular  base  and  irregularly 
five-lobed  limb. 

2  [/.  c.]  A  tree  of  this  genus  ;  also,  the  handsome  mot¬ 
tled  wood  of  some  species  of  these  trees;  or  a  similar  wood 
obtained  from  trees  of  other  families. 

Ja'cinth  (ja'sinth  ;  jSs'Tnth  ;  277),  n.  [F.  jacinthe ,  L.  hya- 
cinthus.  See  hyacinth.]  The  hyacinth.  05.5.,  except  as 
the  name  of  the  gem  and  in  heraldry.  As  the  name  of  a 
modern  gem,  a  distinction  is  made  by  some  between  the 
jacinth  and  hyacinth,  jacinth  being  used  of  a  gem  more 
nearly  pure  orange  in  color. 

jac'i  ta'ra  palm  (jSs'T-ta'ra).  [Braz.  jacitara.]  Any  Bra¬ 
zilian  palm  of  the  genus  Desmoncus ,  the  distal  pinnae  of 
whose  leaves  are  transformed  into  retrorse  hooks,  ena¬ 
bling  the  stem  to  climb.  See  tipiti. 

Jack  (jSk),  n.  [Pg.  jaca,  Malayalam  chakka.]  The  fruit 
of  a  large  East  Indian  moraceous  tree  ( Artocarpus  inlegri- 
folia ),  closely  allied  to  the  breadfruit ;  also,  the  tree,  or 
its  fine-grained  yellow  wood,  which  is  much  used  in  cabi¬ 
network,  also  for  dyeing.  The  tree  differs  from  the  bread¬ 
fruit  in  having  entire  leaves.  The  fruit  often  weighs  thirty 
pounds  or  more  ;  the  seeds  are  roasted  and  eaten. 

Jack,  ii.  [F.  jaque,  jacque,  perh.  fr.  proper  name  Jacques .] 

1.  A  short  close-fitting  upper  garment ;  a  jacket.  Obs. 

2.  A  coarse  and  cheap  medieval  coat  of  defense,  esp.  one 
made  of  leather,  sometimes  lined  with  metal. 

3  [Perh.  from  its  resemblance  to  a  jack  boot.]  A  pitcher 
or  can  to  contain  liquor  or  to  drink  from,  orig.  and  com¬ 
monly  of  waxed  leather  coated  on  the  outside  with  tar  or 
pitch  ;  —  called  also  black  jack  ;  a  jug  or  tankard.  Archaic. 

Jack,  n.  [F.  Jacques  James,  L.  Jacobus ,  Gr.  Td/cw/3o9, 
Heb.  Ya  ’ aqdb  Jacob  ;  prop.,  seizing  by  the  heel ;  hence, 
a  supplanter.  But  perh.  orig.  a  familiar  form  of  John.  Cf. 
Jacob,  Jacobite,  jockey,  John.]  1.  [cop.]  A  familiar  nick¬ 
name  of,  or  substitute  for,  John. 

You  are  John  Rugby,  and  you  are  Jack  Rugby.  Shak. 

2.  [cap.]  A  man  of  the  c  ommon  people  ;  a  fellow  ;  an  im¬ 
pertinent  or  low-bred  fellow  ;  a  boor.  Obs. 

Since  every  Jack  became  a  gentleman, 

There  ’a  many  a  gentle  person  made  a  Jack.  Shak. 

3.  [often  cap.]  A  sailor  ;  —  familiarly  or  popularly  so 
called,  and  called  h\bo  jack-tar,  and  Jack  afloat. 

4.  [sometimes  cap.]  Any  of  various  serving  men  or  attend¬ 
ants,  as  a  body  servant,  a  laborer,  a  doer  of  odd  jobs,  etc. 

5.  Card  Playing,  a  Any  of  the  four  knaves  in  a  pack  of 
cards,  b  In  seven  up  and  similar  games,  the  knave  of 
trumps. 


6.  A  figure,  usually  of  a  man,  esp.  on  old  clocks,  which 
strikes  the  time  on  the  bell ;  —  called  also  jack-o'-the-clock. 

7.  Any  of  various  mechanical  contrivances  or  devices, 
orig.  one  that  took  the  place  of  a  boy  or  attendant  such 
as  was  called  Jack  ;  as:  a  A  contrivance  for  turning  a  spit; 
as,  a  smoke/acA  or  kitchen  jack,  b  A  sawhorse  or  saw- 
buck.  c  A  bootjack,  d  A  portable  machine  variously 
constructed,  for  exerting  great  pressure,  or 
lifting  or  moving  a  heavy  body  through  a 
small  distance.  It  consists  of  a  lever,  screw, 
rack  and  pinion, 
ratchet  with  pawls 
operated  by  lever, 
hydraulic  press,  or 
any  simple  combi¬ 
nation  of  mechani¬ 
cal  powers,  work¬ 
ing  in  a  compact 
pedestal  or  support 
and  operated  by  a 
lever,  crank,  cap¬ 
stan  bar,  etc.  See 
hydraulic  jack, 

Must,  e  In  vari¬ 
ous  keyboard  in¬ 
struments,  an  in¬ 
termediate  upright 
piece  of  wood  at 
the  inner  end  of 
each  key  communi¬ 
cating  its  action  to 
the  string  (by 
means  of  a  quill  in  the  virginal 


1  Traversing  Screw  Jack.  A  Socket  for 
Elevating  Lever  ;  Ii  Click  ;  C  Ratchet ; 
D  Elevating  Screw  ;  E  Traversing 
Screw  ;  F  Lever  for  traversing ;  Q 
Click  ;  7/  Ratchet  ;  K  Lifting  Head. 

2  Ratchet  Jack  with  additional  Foot  Lift. 
A  Socket  for  Elevating  Lever  ;  B  Pawl 
to  lift  Rack ;  C  Detent  to  keep  Rack  from 
slipping  back ;  D  Rack;  E  Lifting  Foot; 
F  Lifting  Head. 

harpsichord,  and  spinet ; 
by  means  of  a  metal  tangent  in  the  clavichord  ;  and  by  a 
hammer  in  the  pianoforte) ;  —  erroneously  used  by  Shake¬ 
speare  and  others  for  key.  See  action,  Must,  f  Knitting 
Machine.  A  lever  for  depressing  the  sinkers  which  push 
the  loops  down  on  the  needles,  g  Warping  Machine.  A 
grating  to  separate  and  guide  the  threads ;  a  heck  box.  h 
Cotton  Spinning.  A  machine  for  twisting  the  sliver  as  it 
leaves  the  carding  machine.  1  A  compact,  portable  ma¬ 
chine  for  planing  metal,  j  A  machine  for  slicking  or 
pebbling  leather,  k  A  system  of  gearing  driven  by  horse 
power,  for  multiplying  speed.  1  A  hood  or  other  device 
placed  over  a  chimney  or  vent  pipe  to  prevent  a  back 
draft,  m  A  small  lift  pump,  often  arranged  to  be  worked 
by  either  hand  or  power ;  also,  a  pumping  jack  (which 
see),  n  Carp.  A  bench  hook.  0  Masonry.  A  bat  to 
close  a  course,  p  Any  of  various  vessels  used  in  the 
trades,  as  a  copper  pot  used  in  varnish  making,  a  recepta¬ 
cle  for  the  melted  stearin  in  candle  making,  etc.  q  Teleph¬ 
ony  <t*  Teleg.  A  metallic  terminal  or  junction  piece  by 
means  of  which  instruments  may  be  quickly  inserted  in  a 
line,  or  telephone  circuits  quickly  joined  at  the  central 
office  or  exchange,  r  Mining.  A  wooden  wedge  for  sep* 
arating  rocks  rent  by  blasting,  s  In  hunting  and  fishing, 
the  pan  or  frame  holding  the  fuel  of  the  torch  used  to  at¬ 
tract  game  at  night  ;  also,  the  light  itself,  t  Naul.  A  bar 
of  iron  atliwartships  at  a  topgallant  masthead,  to  support 
a  royal  mast,  and  spread  the  royal  shrouds ;  —  called  also 
Jack  crosstree. 

8.  The  small  bcwl  used  as  a  mark  in  the  game  of  bowls. 

9.  Slang ,  Eng.  a  A  piece  of  money,  prob.  a  farthing.  Obs. 
b  A  counter  made  to  resemble  a  sovereign.  Oxf.  E.  D. 

10.  One  fourth  of  a  pint ;  also,  a  half  pint.  Dial.  Eng. 

11.  Nav.  A  small  flag  used  as  a  signal  ;  specif.,  a  small 


American  .Jack 


flag,  hoisted  usually  on  a  jack  staff  at  the  bowsprit  cap  or 
at  the  bow,  but  elsewhere  in  making  various  signals,  etc. 
In  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States,  as  well  as  in  many 
other  countries,  it  is  the  same  as  the  union  or  canton  of 
the  ensign  (whence  it  is  called  more  fully  union  jack),  but 
sometimes,  as  in  France,  it  is  a  smaller  ensign. 

12.  A  post  chaise.  Slang  or  Colloq.  Oxf.  E.  D. 

13.  A  schooner  of  very  full  lines,  used  in  the  Newfound¬ 
land  fisheries,  called  also  jackass.  Cent.  Did. 

14.  Mining.  Blackjack ;  blende. 

15.  Short  for  jack  boot.  Colloq. 


J.  +  I,  pron. 
la.  +  jay. 

\ J»(ya),  adv.  [G  ]  Yes; 

Ja.  Abbr.  Jacques;  James; 
January. 

J.  A.  Abbr.  Judge  Advocate. 
J/A.  Abbr.  Joint  Account, 
ja&c.  +  JACK. 

Ja'a  kan  (ja'd-k&n).  Bib. 
Ja'a-ko'bah  ( jad-ko'bd ),  Ja'a- 
la,  or  Ja'a-lah(ja'd-ld;  jft-a'la), 
Ja'a-lam  (ja'd-l&m  :  jit-a'lftm), 
Ja'a-nai  (ja'd-nl),  Ja  a-re-or'e- 
gim  (-rt-8r'fI-jYm),  Ja  a-re-shi'- 
ab  ( ja'd-rS-shY'd),  Ja'a-eaui  ja'- 
a- sfl),  or  Ja'a-su  (  sQ).  Bib. 

Ja  a-si'a  (-si 'a).  D.  Bib. 

Ja  a'si-el  (jft-a'sY-?l  ;  -&s'Y-ei), 
or  Ja'si-el  (ia'sY-61  :  j&s'Y-).  Ja- 
az'a-nl'ah  (jMtz'd-nl'd),  Ja'a- 
zer  (ja'd-z5r  :  j!t-a'z?r>.  Ja'a- 
zi'ah  (ja'd-zT'd),  Ja-a'zi-«l  (jft- 
a'zY-Sl).  Bib. 

J/k'bal  ( ja'bdl),  n.  Bib.  The 


son  of  Lamech  by  his  wife 
Adah.  He  was  called  “  the  fa¬ 
ther  of  such  as  dwell  in  tents." 
Cf.  Jl'Bal.  Gen.  iv.  20. 

Jab'a-rite  (jfib'd-rlt),  n.  [Ar. 
jabariyyan  fatalists,  fr.  jabr 
force.]  One  of  a  sect  of  neces¬ 
sarian  Mohammedans  who  deny 
human  responsibility. 

Jabb  (jftb),  n.  A  kind  of  small 
fishnet  [jab.  I 

jabbed  (jabd),  pret.  Sr  p.  p.  of  | 
Jab'berd.  Jabbered.  Ref.  Sp. 
jab'ber-er.  ».  One  who  jabbers, 
jab'ber-ing-ly,  adv.  of  jabber- 
inn,  p.  pr.  See  -ly. 
jab'ber-ment, //.  Jabber.  Rare. 
jab'ber-nowl.  Var.  of  jobber¬ 
nowl. 

Jab'ber-wock  (jab'er-wfik),  n. 
A  dragon  in  “Through  the 
Looking  Glass"  by  Lewis  Car- 
roll  (Charles  L.  Dddgson). 

“  The  Jabberwock  with  eyes  of 
flame. 

Came  whiffling  through  the  tul- 
gey  wood."  Lewis  Carroll. 


jab'bing.  p.  pr,  Sr  rh.  u.  of  j  a  b. 
jab'ble,  v.  i.  To  jabber.  Rare 
jab'ble  (jib'd),  t\  t.  V  ?.  To 
shake  up;  agitate;  splosh;  break 
in  ripples.  Scot.  Sr  Dial.  Eng. 
jab'ble,  n.  Agitation  on  the  sur¬ 
face  of  water  ;  a  splashing,  dash¬ 
ing,  or  rippling.  Scot.  Sr  Dial. 
Ena. 

Jab'bok  (jab'dk).  Bib. 

Ja'bel  (ja'b/T).  D.  Bib. 
jabell.  d*  Javel,  a  vagabond, 
ja'bers  (ja'b?rz),  w.  An  Irish 
euphemistic  oath  ;  —  with  be 
(for  by). 

Ja'besh  (  ja'bfsh).  Bib. 

Ja  besh-gil'e-ad.  Bib. 

Ja'bez  (la'bPz),  n.  [Heb.  Ya’- 
bets.  1  Lit.,  he  will  cause  pain  ; 
—  masc.  prop.  name. 

Ja'bin  (ja'bTn).  Bib. 
Ja'bloch-koff  can  die  or  lamp 
(yii'bl5ch-kQf )  ( After  Paul  ,7a- 
b7oc^Aro^'(lH47-,.M),Russian  phys- 
ici8t.J  =  ELECTRIC  CANDLE. 
Jab'ne-el  (j&b'n?-gl;  -nel),  or 
Jab'neh  (-n6).  Bib. 


Jab-ni'a  (jftb-nl'd).  D.  Bib. 
Ja-bon'  (hii-bon'  ;  133),  n.  [Sp. 
labdn  soap.]  A  soapfish  (Ryp- 
ticus  saponaents)  occurring 
from  Florida  to  Brazil  and  West 
Africa.  S/>.  Amer. 
ja  bon-cil'lo  (hii'bfin-sel'vd ; 
l-M.  138,  1SS),  n.  [Cf.  Sp  jabon- 
cxllo  soapstone,  wash  ball,  jabdn 
soap.]  a  The  red  grouper  (Epi- 
nephelus  tnorio).  Sp.  Amer.  b  = 
jabon.  Sp.  Amer. 
ja-bor'ic  (]d-h5r'Yk),  a.  Chem. 
Designating  an  acid  formed  by 
heating  pilocarpine,  and  resem¬ 
bling  jaborine  in  appearance, 
ja-bul'  (ha-bdol'  :  133,  189),  n.  ; 
Sp.pl.  -rules  (-boo'las).  [Sp.] 
A  kind  of  mantle  worn  by  Moro 
women.  Phil.  7.  [James)  I 
Jac.  Abbr.  Jacob;  Jacobus (L.,| 
ja'ca  (Pg  zha'ka),  v.  LPg.]  = 
jack,  the  fruit.  Obs. 
Jac'a-ma-ral'cy-on  (j&k'a-md- 
r&l'sY-On),  n.  [NL.  ;  jacamar  4- 
alcyon,  var.  of  halcyon.1  Zool. 
A  genus  of  jacamars  having 


only  three  toes.  J.  tridactyla  of 
Brazil  is  the  only  species. 
Jac/a-ma'rops  (jUk'd-ma'rbps), 
n  [NL  ;  .jacamar  4-  Gr.  un/r 
eye  ]  Zool.  A  genus  of  birds 
constituted  by  the  largest  of  the 
jacafnare  ( J  grand is),  which  is 
about  ten  inches  long.  —  Jac  a- 
ma'ro-pine  (-rd-pTn  ;  -pin),  a. 
jac'a-min  (j&k'd-mTn),  n. 
(Tupi  jacamim.]  The  ngami. 
See  TituM peter,  3  a 
Ja'can  (ja'kdn).  Bib. 
ja'ca-na  (ha'ka-nii  ;  189),  n. 
[Sp.  jacana .J  A  West  Indian 
sapotnceous  timber  tree  (Achras 
mvltiflora).  Porto  Rico l 
Ja-can'i  dae  ( jd-kftn'Y-de),  n.  pi. 
[NL.]  Zool.  See.iACANA. 
Jac'a-re  (i&k'a-ra),  n.  [P g.  /rr- 
cart,  fr.  Tupi  jacart.)  A  cay¬ 
man  (which  see).  Also  [cap.], 
Zool.,  a  genus  of  caymans, 
jacatoo.  Obs.  corrupt,  of  cock¬ 
atoo. 

Jac'chui  (jftk'us),  n.  INL.,  fr. 
L.  lacchus  a  mystic  name  of 


Bacchus,  Gr.  'IaKYOc..]  a  A 
marmoset,  e3p.  Callithrix  jac- 
chus.  b  [ cap  ]  Zool.  Syn.  oi 
Callithrix  (genus  containing 
the  marmosets)  [jaconet.] 
jae'eo-net. jae'eo-not.  Vars.  of| 
jace,  n.  A  kind  of  ornament, 
prob.  fringe  or  ribbons.  Obs. 
jace,  v.  i.  To  jog  on.  Obs.  fir  R. 
ja'cent  (ia'sent),  a.  f  L .jacens, 
p.  pr.  of  jacere  to  lie  )  1.  Re¬ 
cumbent  ;  prone.  Obs.  or  R. 

2.  Her.  =  .iESSANTb.  Obs. 


Ja'chan  ( ja'kdn).  Bib. 

ian(jak'a-n?ln).  D. 


Bib. 


Jach'a-nanL 
Ja'chin  ( ja'kYn).  Bib. 
Ja'chin-ites  (-It6),  ».  pi.  Bib. 
Ja-cinc'tine,  a.  [See  jacinth, 
h  yacinthine.]  Hyacinthine. 
Obs.  —  n .  H  y  aci  n  t  h .  Ob* 
Ja-cinc'ti-noiiB,  a.  Purple  as  ja¬ 
cinth.  Obs.  [ColloqA 

Jack,  n.  Short  for  jackal. | 
Jack,  n.  Short  for  jacobin,  the 
pigeon.  [ISOT’  ColloqA 

Jack,  n.  Short  for  JaCQUemi-I 
Jack,  n.  Horse’s  flesh  salted  and 


ale,  senate,  care,  iim,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofa;  eve,  Svent,  6nd,  recent,  maker;  Ice,  Ill;  old,  6bey,  orb,  8dd,  sSft,  connect;  use,  unite,  fim,  up,  circus,  menu; 

[|  Foreign  Word.  f  Obsolete  Variant  of.  +  combined  with.  =  equals. 


JACK 
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JACKSAW 


Jackal  ( Canis  aureus ). 


16.  The  male  of  certain  animals;  as:  a  A  male  hawk. 
Obs.  1)  Short  for  jackass. 

17-  Any  of  various  fishes  ;  as :  a  A  young  pike,  b  The 
green  pike  or  pickerel  (Esoz  reliculatus).  c  The  cavaila 
( Carmiyus  hippos),  d  The  wall-eyed  pike,  e  A  large 
Californian  rockfisli  (Sebastodes paucispinis). 

18.  Any  of  various  birds  of  the  names  of  which  the  word 
jack  forms  a  part,  as  the  jackdaw,  jacksnipe,  etc. 

19.  Hort.  A  single- Howered  carnation  fraudulently  sold  as 
a  named  variety.  Trade  Cant ,  Eng. 

Jack  (j£k),  v.  t. ;  JACKED  (jSkt) ;  jack'ing.  1.  To  move  or 
lift,  as  a  house,  by,  or  as  if  by,  means  of  a  jack  or  jacks ;  — 
usually  with  up  ;  as,  to  jack  up  a  carriage  axle. 

2.  To  hunt  or  seek  (game  or  fish)  with  a  jack. 

3.  Cotton  Spinning.  To  subject  (the  sliver  or  roving)  to 
the  action  of  a  jack  ;  to  twist  by  a  jack. 

to  Jack  up.  a  See  1,  above,  b  To  do  for ;  to  ruin  ;  also,  to 
throw  or  give  up.  Colloq.  or  Dial,  c  To  bring  up  to  one’s 
duty. 

Jack,  v.  i.  1.  To  hunt  or  fish  at  night  by  means  of  a  jack. 

2.  With  up,  to  give  up  suddenly  or  readily.  Slang. 

3.  Cotton  Spinning.  To  subject  the  sliver  or  roving  to  the 
action  of  a  jack  ;  to  twist  the  sliver. 

Jack'  -a— dan'dy,  n.  A  little  dandy  ;  a  little,  foppish,  im¬ 
pertinent  fellow.  —  jack  -a-dan'dy  ism  (-Tz’m),  n. 
Jack'al  (jSk'61 ;  formerly  j5k-61'),  n.  [Turk,  chakal,  fr. 
Per.  shag  ha l ;  cf.  Skr. 

Wgala.]  1.  Any  of  several 
wild  dogs  of  the  Old  W orld, 
esp.  Canis  a ureus  of  south¬ 
eastern  Europe,  southern 
Asia,  and  northern  Africa. 

They  are  smaller,  usually 
more  yellowish,  and  much 
more  cowardly  than 
wolves,  and  hunt  in  packs 
at  night.  Jackals  feed  on 
carrion  and  small  animals, 
including  poultry.  They 
can  be  tamed,  and  by  some 
are  believed  to  be  the  progenitors  of  domestic  dogs. 

2.  One  who  does  mean  work  for  another’s  advantage,  as 
the  jackal  was  once  supposed  to  hunt  game  for  the  lion. 
Jack'-a-LenV,  n.  [i.  e.,  Jack  of  Lent .]  1.  A  small 
stuffed  puppet  set  up  to  be  pelted  as  a  sport  in  Lent ; 
hence,  a  simple  or  insignificant  fellow  ;  a  puppet.  Archaic. 
2  A  Lenten  dish;  a  Lenten  faster;  Lent  personified. 
Obs.  Oxf.  E.  I>. 

Jack'al  kost  (kost),  or  jack'al’ s  kost  (jSk'olz).  [D.  kost 
fopd.J  A  South  African  root  parasite  (Hydnora  africana ), 
said  to  be  eaten  by  the  Hottentots.  See  Hydnora. 

Jack'a  napes'  (jik'a-naps'),  n.  [For  Jack  o’  (=  of)  Napes 
(for  Naples)  a  Jack  (monkey  or  ape)  from  Naples  in  Italy.] 

1.  A  monkey  ;  an  ape  ;  —  formerly  used  as  a  quasi  proper 

name.  Archaic.  Shak. 

2.  A  coxcomb;  an  impertinent  or  conceited  fellow  ;  also, 
playfully,  a  pert  or  mischievous  child  ;  a  monkey  ;  —  for¬ 
merly  used  as  a  quasi  proper  name. 

A  young  upstart  jackanapes.  Arbuthnot. 

3.  Mining.  The  small  guide  pulleys  of  a  whim. 

Jack  and  Gill  <  jTl)  or  Jill,  proper  names  for  any  lad  and 
lass,  now  used  chiefly  in  various  proverbial  expressions 
(as,  every  Jack  must  have  his  Gill)  or  in  the  nursery  song, 
“  Jack  and  Jill  went  up  the  hill,”  etc. 

Our  wooing  doth  not  end  like  an  old  play  ; 

Jack  hath  not  Jill.  Shak. 

Jack  and  the  Bean  Stalk.  A  famous  nursery  tale,  having 
as  its  basis  an  ancient  and  world-wide  myth.  A  boy  was 
sent  by  his  mother  to  sell  a  cow,  and  met  with  a  butcher, 
to  whom  he  sold  the  cow  for  a  few  colored  beans.  His 
mother  was  very  angry,  and  threw  them  away.  One  of 
them  fell  into  the  garden,  and  grew  so  rapidly  in  one 
night  that  in  the  morning  the  top  reached  the  heavens. 
Jack  climbed  up  the  vine,  and  came  to  an  extensive  coun¬ 
try.  After  various  adventures,  a  fairy  met  him,  and  di¬ 
rected  him  to  the  house  of  a  giant,  from  whom  he  acquired 
great  wealth.  He  descended  the  vine,  and  as  the  giant  at¬ 
tempted  to  follow  him,  he  seized  his  hatchet  and  cut  away 
the  vine,  when  the  giant  fell  and  was  killed.  Jack  and  his 
mother  lived  afterward  in  comfort. 

lack  arch-  Any  rough  or  slightly  built  arch,  as  one  of  the 
thickness  of  one  brick,  or  as  built  for  temporary  use. 
lack'a-roo'  (jSk'd-roo'),  n.  Also  jack'e-roo'.  [Jack  -f- 
kangaroo.]  A  young  man  living  as  an  apprentice  on  a 
sheep  station,  or  otherwise  engaged  in  acquainting  him¬ 
self  with  colonial  life.  Colloq .,  Australia. 

Jack'  a-roo',  v.  i.  To  be  a  jackaroo  ;  to  pass  one’s  time  as 
a  jackaroo.  Colloq.,  Australia. 

jack'ass  (jSk'as'),  n.  [ Jack  -f-  <m.]  1.  A  male  ass;  a 
donkey. 


2.  A  conceited  doit;  a  perverse  blockhead;  an  ass;  donkey. 

3.  Naut.  a  A  hawse  bag.  b  See  3d  jack,  13. v 
jack  ass'er-y  (jSk'as'er-T),  n.  Quality  or 

character  of  a  jackass ;  doltishness ;  a 
piece  of  stupidity  or  folly, 
jackass  pick  Mining.  A  pick  with  a  pro¬ 
tecting  wing  to  support  the  helve  so  that 
the  implement  may  be  used  as  a  lever, 
jack'bird  (jSk'bfird'),  n.  1.  A  passerine 
bird  ( Callseus  cinereus)  of  the  south  island 
of  New  Zealand,  resembling  the  starling ; 
also,  less  correctly,  the  saddleback  (Crea- 
dion  carunculatus). 

2.  The  fieldfare.  Local ,  Eng. 
jack  boot,  or  jack'boot',  n.  A  kind  of 
large  boot  reaching  above  the  knee,  worn 
in  the  17th  and  18th  centuries  by  cavalry 
soldiers ;  also,  a  similar  boot  worn  by  fish-  jacic  B00t 
ermen,  etc.  —  jack'-boot  ed.  a. 

jack  chain-  1.  A  kind  of  small  chain  the  links  of  which 
are  made  of  bent 
wire  forming  loops 
at  right  angles  to 
each  other,  in  the 
single  lack  chain 
somewhat  resem¬ 
bling  a  figure  8,  in 
the  double  jack  chain 
having  the  end  of 
each  loop  bent 
round  to  meet  the 
end  of  the  other  loop. 

2.  Logging.  An  endless  chain  with  log  teeth,  or  project¬ 
ing  dogs,  at  intervals, 
used  for  moving  logs. 

Jack'daw'  (jSk'dO' ; 
formerly  jSk'do'),  n. 

[Prob.  Jack  -f-  daw, 
ii.]  1.  A  common 
corvine  bird  of  Europe 


1  Single  Jack  Chain  2 
Chain. 


Double  Jack 


( Corvus  monedula),  smaller  than 
similar  to  the  American 
grackles  (to  the  larger  spe¬ 
cies  of  which  the  name  is 
sometimes  also  applied). 

The  adult  is  glossy  black 
with  the  back  of  the  head 
and  neck  silvery  gray.  It 
nests  about  buildings  and 
is  noted  for  pilfering 
small  articles.  It  is  often 
tamed  and  may  be  taught 
to  imitate  the  human  voice. 


Jack  Chain,  2. 

crow  and  somewhat 


Jackdaw. 


Called  also  daw. 

2.  A  querulous  person.  Contemptuous. 
jack'er  (jSk'er),  n.  One  that  jacks  ;  specif.  :  a  One  who 
uses  a  jack  in  hunting  or  fishing,  b  Lumber  Trade.  A 
jack  chain  for  moving  logs. 

jack'et  (jSk'gt ;  -Tt ;  151),  n.  [F.  jaquette ,  dim.  oijaque. 
See  2d  &  3d  jack.]  1.  A  short  upper  garment,  usual¬ 
ly  one  with  sleeves,  extending  downward  to  the  hips ;  a 
short  coat  without  skirts. 

2.  Something  put  on  similarly  to  a  jacket  but  not  for  use 
as  clothing,  as  a  garment  (called  also  cork  jacket)  resem¬ 
bling  a  waistcoat  and  lined  with  cork,  to  serve  as  a  life 
preserver,  a  stv&it-jackei,  etc. 

3.  A  natural  covering  or  coat,  as  sheep’s  fleece,  a  cat’s  fur, 
the  skin  of  a  snake,  fish,  or  seal,  the  skin  of  a  potato,  etc. 

4.  Any  of  various  outer  coverings  or  casings  ;  as  :  a  Ord¬ 
nance.  In  a  modern  built-up  gun,  a  cylindrical,  hollow 
forging,  concentric  with  and  shrunk  (usually  directly)  upon 
the  tube,  extending  from  the  breech  usually  to  a  little  for¬ 
ward  of  the  trunnions.  It  usually  contains  the  seat  for  the 
breechblock  or  breech  plug,  b  A  wrapper  or  open  envelope 
for  an  official  document,  on  which  are  put  directions  as  to 
its  disposition,  and  memoranda  as  to  its  contents,  dates 
of  being  sent  and  received,  etc.  U.  S.  c  A  detachable 
outer  paper  cover  or  wrapper,  issued  with  a  bound  book 
to  protect  the  binding,  d  Paper  Manuf.  A  felt  cover  for 
the  couch  roll  to  remove  excess  water  from  the  paper. 
6  Mach.  A  coating  or  lagging  of  some  nonconducting  ma¬ 
terial,  as  wood  or  felt,  used  to  prevent  heat  radiation  from 
a  steam  boiler,  cylinder,  pipe,  etc.  ;  also,  an  outer  casing 
between  which  and  an  inner  cylinder  can  be  passed  a  cur¬ 
rent  of  steam  or  water. 

5.  A  young  seal.  Newfoundland. 

to  dust,  swinge,  trim,  etc.,  one’s  Jacket,  to  give  one  a  beating 
or  thrashing.  Colloq. 

jack'et,  v.  t. ;  jack'et-ed;  jack'et-ing.  1.  To  put  a 
jacket  on  ;  to  furnish,  as  a  cylinder  orjboiler,  with  a  jacket. 
2.  To  thrash  ;  beat.  Colloq. 


jack'et-ed  ( j5k'St-5d),  a.  Wearing,  or  inclosed  in,  a  jacket, 
jacketed  bullet,  a  bullet  for  modem  small-caliber  firearms 
having  the  lead  core  incased  in  a  jacket  of  harder  metal, 
as  copper  or  steel,  to  prevent  its  fouling  the  bore, 
jack'et-ing,  n.  1.  =  jacket,  3. 

2.  Material  for  a  jacket ;  as,  nonconducting  jacketing. 

3.  A  beating,  lit.  or  fig.  Colloq. 

Jack  Frost.  Frost  or  frosty  weather  personified. 
Jack'-in-a-box',  n.  a  =  jack-in-the-box.  b  (1)  A  tropical 
tree  (Her nandia  pellala),  which  bears  a  drupe  that  rattles 
in  the  inflated  calyx  when  dry.  (2)  The  cuckoo-pint.  Lo¬ 
cal,  Eng.  (3)  A  double-flowered  primrose.  Dial.  Eng. 
Jack'-in-the-box',  n.  a  [cap.]  A  sharper  ;  a  cheat ;  spe¬ 
cif.,  a  cheat  who  swindled  tradesmen  by  substituting  empty 
boxes  for  boxes  full  of  money.  Obs.  b  Any  of  several 
gambling  games.  Obs.  c  A  game  consisting  in  shying 
sticks  at  some  article  placed  on  the  top  of  a  stick  standing 
in  a  hole.  The  thrower  took  the  article  if  when  hit  it  fell 
clear  of  the  hole.  Obs.  d  [cap.]  A  street  peddler  who 
sold  his  wares  from  a  portable  box  or  stall.  Obs.  e  A  kind 
of  firework.  I  A  child’s  toy,  consisting  of  a  box,  out  of 
which,  when  the  lid  is  raised,  a  figure  springs,  g  Mech. 
Any  of  various  contrivances;  as:  (1)  A  differential,  or 
compensating,  gear.  (2)  A  large  wooden  screw  turning  in 
a  nut  attached  to  the  crosspiece  of  a  rude  press.  (3)  A 
lifting  jack  ;  a  jackscrew.  (4)  A  burglar’s  tool  for  open¬ 
ing  doors  or  safes  by  means  of  a  small  but  powerful  screw, 
h  =  revolving  tool  box.  i  A  hermit  crab, 
jack'— ln-the-green  ,  n.  a  [cap.]  A  man  or  boy  inclosed 
in  a  framework  covered  with  leaves  and  boughs,  a  promi¬ 
nent  character  in  the  Mayday  games  of  England,  b  A  va¬ 
riety  of  primrose  having  leaflike  sepals.  Britten  d:  Holland. 
Jack'-in-the— pul'pit,  n.  An  American  araceous  plaut 
(Aristema  triphyllum),  having  trifoliolate  sheathing  leaves 
and  bearing  in  spring  an  upright  club-shaped  spadix  with 
an  open,  over-arching  green  and  purple  spathe.  The  fruit 
consists  of  a  mass  of  bright  scarlet  berries. 

Jack  Ketch  (kSch).  [From  the  name  of  a  no¬ 
torious  executioner.]  A  public  executioner  / 
or  hangman.  Eng. 

[Monmouth]  then  accosted  John  Ketch ,  the  ex¬ 
ecutioner,  a  wretch  who  had  butchered  many  brave 
and  noble  victims,  and  whose  name  has,  during  a 
century  and  a  half,  been  vulgarly  given  to  all  who 
have  succeeded  him  in  his  odious  office.  Macaulay. 

Jack'knife'  (jSk'nif'),  n. ;  pi.  -knives  (-nivz'). 

1.  A  large,  strong  clasp  knife  for  the  pocket ; 
a  large  pocket  knife. 

2.  =  jack,  n.,  7  n. 

Jack'knife',  v.  t.  1.  To  cut  with  a  jackknife. 

2.  To  double  up  like  a  jackknife.  Colloq. 

3.  Lumbering.  To  wreck,  or  disarrange  (a  load  of  logs), 
jack'knlle',  v.  i.  To  double  up  like  a  jackknife. 

Jack'— Of— all'— trades',  n.  1.  A  person  who  can  do  pass¬ 
able  work  at  various  trades  ;  a  handy  man. 

2.  [7.  c.]  A  special  tool  adapted  for  a  variety  of  uses. 
Jack'-o’—  lan  tern,  n.  a  [cap.]  A  man  carrying  a  lan¬ 
tern  ;  a  night  watchman.  Obs.  b  An  ignis  fatuus  ;  a  will- 
o’-the-wisp,  lit.  or  fig.  “  [Newspaper  speculations]  sup¬ 
plying  so  many  more  jack-o'-lanterns  to  the  future  histori¬ 
an.”  Lowell,  c  St.  Elmo’s  fire,  d  A  lantern  made  of 
a  pumpkin,  turnip,  or  other  vegetable  so  prepared  as  to 
show  in  illumination  features  of  a  human  face, 
jack  pine,  a  A  North  American  pine  ( Pinus  divaricata ) 
often  forming  forests  in  Canada.  It  is  a  slender  tree  with 
two  leaves  in  each  sheath,  and  cones  having  spiny-tipped 
scales.  The  wood  is  used  for  ties,  etc.  b  The  scrub  pine 
of  the  eastern  United  States,  c  The  lodgepole  pine, 
jack  plane.  A  joiner’s  plane  used  for  coarse  work, 
jack  post.  Either  of  the  posts  supporting  the  crank  shaft 
of  a  deep-well-boring  apparatus. 

jack  POt-  1.  Poker  Playing.  A  pot  or  pool  which  cannot 
be  opened  until  some  player  has  a  hand  containing  a  pair 
of  jacks  or  better  ;  also,  a  round,  hand,  or  game  in  which 
this  condition  is  imposed. 

2.  Local,  U.  S.  a  An  unskillful  piece  of  logging  work,  b 
An  irregular  pile  of  logs. 

jack  rabbitv  [Cf.  JACK,  16  b.]  Any  of  several  large  hares 
of  western  North  America  having  very  large  ears  and  long 
hind  legs,  and  grizzled  yellowish  brown  fur  with  the  ears, 
tail,  and  nape  variously  marked  with  black.  They  occur 
in  great  numbers  in  many  regions  and  often  do  much  in¬ 
jury  to  forage  and  crops.  The  jack  rabbits  constitute  the 
subgenus  Macrotolagus ,  and  the  important  species  are  Le- 
pus  texianus,  found  from  Texas  to  southern  California,  Z. 
callotis  of  Mexico,  Z.  califomicus  of  California,  and  Z. 
melanolis  of  the  central  Great  Plains.  Z.  campestris  of  the 
northern  Great  Plains,  called  the  white-taiioa  jack  rabbit, 
belongs  to  the  subgenus  Lepus  and  differs  from  the  others 
in  having  the  tail  white,  and  in  turning  white  in  winter, 
jack  rafter.  Arch.  A  short  rafter.  #  Specif. :  a  Any  of 


Spathe  and 
Spadix  of 
J  ac  k  -in- 
the-pulpit. 


then  washed  to  deprive  it  of  its 
rank  taste.  Colloq.  or  Slang. 
jack,  v.  t.  4-  i.  To  remove  the 
skin  of  a  seal.  [  Obs.  Colloq. I 
Jack,  n.  Short  for  Jacobite.  | 
Jack,  Colonel.  The  hero  of  De 
Foe's  novel  “  The  History  of 
Colonel  Jack.”  He  is  a  gentle¬ 
man  pickpocket  who  becomes  a 
virtuous  planter  in  Virginia. 
Jack  Adams.  A  fool  or  simple¬ 
ton.  Slang  or  Dial.  Eng. 
jackal.  Var.  of  jacal. 

Jack '-a’-lan  tern.  Var.  of  jack- 
o’-lantern. 

Jackal  buzzard  A  South  Afri¬ 
can  hawk  {Buteo  jakal). 
Jack'a-lega'.  Var.  of  jockte- 
leg.  Scot,  if  Dial.  Eng. 

Jack'-a-mong  -the-maids',  n. 

A  ladies’  man. 

Jack'a  nap'iah  ( jSk'd-nap'Tsh), 
a.  See  -ISH. 

iack'ass',  v.  i.  To  ride  a  jackass. 
Jackass  bark  or  barque,  brig. etc. 
A  bark,  brig,  or  the  like,  with  a 
rig  out  of  the  ordinary, 
jackass  deer,  a  The  kob  ante¬ 
lope.  b  The  mule  deer. 

Jackasa  fish.  A  morwong  ( Dac - 
tylosparus  macr  opt  eras )  of  Aus¬ 
tralia,  Tasmania,  and  esp.  New 
Zealand. 

jackass  hare.  A  jack  rabbit. 
Jayk  asa  i-fi-ca'tibn  (jftk-As'T-fY- 
ka'shun),  n.  A  making  a  jack¬ 
ass  of.  Nonce  Word. 
j&ck'ass  ism  ( j&k'as'Iz’m),  n. 
See -ism.  [ing  jaeknss.  I 

Jackass  kingfisher,  n.  Laugh-[ 
Jack'aBB'neas,  ».  See -ness. 
JackaBB  penguin.  A  penguin 


( Spheniscus  demersus)  of  west¬ 
ern  South  America  and  southern 
Africa,  whose  note  suggests  the 
braying  of  an  ass. 

Jackass  rig.  Naut.  Any  rig  dif¬ 
fering  in  some  particular,  usual¬ 
ly  a  minor  one,  from  the  type  of 
rig  to  which  it  mainly  belongs. 
— jack'asB-rigged',  a' 

Jack  -at-all'-trades'.n.  = J  ack- 
OF-  ALL-TRADES. 

jack'-at-a-pinch',  n.  a  One 

who  takes  the  place  of  another 
or  who  adapts  himself  readily 
to  circumstances,  b  An  itiner¬ 
ant  parson  who  conducts  an  oc¬ 
casional  service  for  a  fee.  Obs. 
Slang,  Eng. 

jack'-at-the-hedge',  n.  Cleav¬ 
ers,  or  goose  grass.  Dial.  Eng. 
jack  back.  Brewing  !f  Malt 
Vinegar  Manuf.  A  cistern 
which  receives  the  wort. 

Jack  baker.  The  red-backed 
shrike.  Rare.  Local,  Eng. 
jack  bean.  The  seed  of  a  plant 
of  the  genus  Canavali  (which 
see). 

jack  block.  Naut  A  block  fixed 
aloft,  for  raising  and  lowering 
the  topgallant  and  royal  yards, 
jack  bowl.  -  JACK,  o. 
jack  boy.  A  boy  who  does  men¬ 
ial  work,  ns  a  ‘■table  boy.  Obs. 
Jack'-by-the-hedge',  n.  Dial. 
Eng.  a  The  hedge  garlic,  b 
=  ooatsbeard  a.  c  Locally, 
any  of  several  other  plants, 
jack  crosstrees.  Naut.  a  See 
jack,  7  t.  b  Folding  crosstrees 
used  on  fore-and-aft-rigged 
barges,  etc.,  that  have  to  lower 


the  mast.  Local,  Eng. 
jack  crow.  A  rare  West  African 
corvine  bird  ( Picathartes  gym- 
nocephalns)  having  bluish  gray 
back  and  wings,  white  under 
parts,  and  a  bright  yellow  and 
black  naked  head, 
lack  curlew,  a  Thewhimbrel. 
b  The  Iludsonian  curlew, 
jack  dog.  A  lpw-bred  or  mon¬ 
grel  dog.  [jack.  I 

jacked  (jfikt),  pret.  if  p.  p.  of | 
Jacked,  a.  a  wearing  a  jack. 
Obs.  b  Made  bard  and  thick  for, 
or  as  for,  jack  boots. 

Jack  een'  (j&k-en'),  m.  [Jack- f- 
-een  as  in  squireen .1  A  self-as¬ 
sertive  good-for-nothing  fellow. 
Anqlo-Ir. 

jack  engine.  A  donkey  engine, 
jack  e-roo'.  Var.  of  jackaroo. 
jack'et-less,  a.  See  -less. 
Jack'et  wise',  ar/r.  See -wise. 
jack'et-y,  a.  Like  a  jacket, 
jack'ey.  Var.  of  jack y. 
jack'fiBh',  n.  The  pike.  Local , 
U.  S.  —  jack'fish  ing,  n. 
jack  frame,  a  A  frame  for  a 
jack  or  winch,  b  Cotton  Spin¬ 
ning.  =  jack,  n.,  7  h. 

Jack  fruit.  =  jack,  the  fruit. 
Jack  gentleman.  A  low-horn  or 
ill-bred  fellow  pretending  to  be 
a  gentleman.  Obs. 
Jack'-go-to-bed  -at-noon',  n.  a 
=  c.oatsbeard  a.  b  The  star- 
of-Bethlehem. 

Jack  head.  Horol.  =  jack,  n.,  6. 
Jack'-head'  pit.  Mining.  A 
small  auxiliary  shaft  not  pro¬ 
vided  with  hoisting  machinery, 
and  often  used  as  an  air  shaft. 


jack  hern.  The  common  Euro¬ 
pean  heron.  Local,  Eng. 
Jack-hold'-my-staff,  n.  A  ser¬ 
vile  or  menial  attendant.  Ohs. 
Jack  Horner.  See  Horner, 
Jack.  [with  a  jack.  I 

Jack  hunting.  Hunting  at  night  | 
jack'ie  Var.  of  .tacky. 
jack'ing,/). pr.  if  vb.  n.  jack. 

jack'ing.  n.  Spinning.  A  proc¬ 
ess  by  which  n  little  extra  twist 
or  draft  (or  both)  is  given  to  the 
roving  in  some  special  cases. 
Jack'-in-of'fice. /).  An  insolent 
fellow  in  authoritv. 
jack'-in-the-bas'ket,  n.  Naut. 
A  basket  beacon  on  a  pole,  mark¬ 
ing  shoal  water. 

jack'-in-the-bush'.  a  A  tropi¬ 
cal  boraginaceous  shrub  with 
red  fruit  ( Cord  in  cy/indrosta- 
chi/a).  b  The  navelwort.  c  The 
hedge  garlic.  Dial.  Eng. 
jack'-in-the-hedge'.  n.  Dial. 
Eng.  a  The  hedge  garlic,  b 
The  red  campion,  c  The  small 
toadflax  Linaria  rise  id  a. 
Jack'-in-the-wa'ter,  n.  A  man 
or  boy  who  stays  about  landing 
places  or  watermen  s  stairs  to 
bring  up  boats,  assist  passengers, 
etc.,  for  a  fee.  Eng. 
Jack'-in-trou'serB.  n.  The  wild 
red  columbine  of  the  eastern 
United  States. 

Jack'-jump'-a-bout  .  n.  a  The 

wild  angelica,  b  Goutweed.  c 
=  bird’s-foot  trefoil  a.  All 
Dial.  Eng. 

Jack  ladder  1.  Naut.  =  Ja¬ 
cob’s  LADDER. 

2.  In  logging,  a  gangway. 


lack  lagging.  Hough  temporary 
lagging  used  in  arch  centering, 
brought  to  the  true  curve  of  the 
intrados  to  take  the  weight  of 
the  voussoirs. 

lack  lamp  A  lamp  for  still 
nunting  and  camp  use.  See 
jack,  «. ,7  s.  U.  S.  [lamp. I 
Jack  lantern.  U.  S.  1.  A  jack | 
2.  =  jack-o’-lantern  d. 
jack'leg',  n.  A  blackleg.  Slang, 
U.  S . 

jack  light.  A  jack  lamp.  U.  S. 
jack'-light',  i\  i.  if  t.  To  hunt 
or  fish  with  a  jack  light  or  jack. 
U.  S.  [or  line.  I 

jack  line.  A  kind  of  small  rope| 
jack'man,  n.  ;  pi.  -men.  1.  An 
attendant  or  retainer  of  a  noble¬ 
man  or  landowner.  Scot.  Obs. 
or  Hist.  [Dial.  Eng.  I 

2.  A  cream  cheese.  Obs.  or| 
jack'ma-rid'dle,  n.  The  chiro 
( Eloys  saurus)  or  a  closely  allied 
species. 

Jack  Nasty.  A  sneak  ;  a  Bloven  ; 
—  n  term  of  contempt, 
jack  nicker.  The  goldfinch. 
Local,  Eng. 

jack'o.  Var.  of  jocko. 
jack  oak.  U.  S.  a  =  black¬ 
jack,  7  a.  b  The  shingle  oak. 

Jack  -of-all'-works',  n.  A  Jack- 
ot-all-trades. 

Jack-of-,  on-,  or  o’-,  both-sides, 

n.  One  who  favors  now  one  side, 
now  the  other  ;  a  trimmer. 

Jack  of  straw.  A  man  of  straw. 
Jack'-of-the-but'ter  y,  n.  The 
stonecrop.  Dial.  Eng. 
Jaok'-of-the-clock'  or  -clock'- 
hoUBe'.  n.  =  jack,  6.  Obs. 


Jack'-of-.  or  o’-,  the-dust',  n. 

U.  S  Navy.  An  enlisted  man 
who  acts  as  an  assistant  to  the 
paymaster's  yeoman  or  store¬ 
room  keeper. 

jack'-o’-lant  horn.  Var.  of 

jack-o’-lantern.  [Lent.  I 
Jack'-o’-Lent'.  Var.  of  jack-a-| 
jack'o-net.  Var.  of  jaconet. 
jack'-o’-the-clock',  n.  Horol. 

=  JACK,  n .,  6. 

Jack'-out-of-of'fice,n.  One  who 
has  been  in  office  and  is  turned 
out.  Obs.  Shak.  [wisp. j 

iack'-o’-wisp',  w.  A  will-o’-the-l 
ack  pigeon.  A  jacobin  pigeon, 
ack'-pin  ,  n.  Naut.  A  fife-rail 
lelaying  pin.  Rare 
Jack  pit.  Mining.  A  small  aux¬ 
iliary,  shaft.  Eng. 
jack'-plane',  v.  t.  To  smooth 
with  or  as  with  a  jack  plane, 
jack  plum.  The  Java  plum. 
Jack 'pud  ding  (-pd&d'Tng),  n. 
A  merry-andrew  ;  a  buffoon. 
Cf.  HANSWURST.  Archaic. 
Jack'pud'ding-hood,  n.  See 
-hood.  Nonce  Word. 

Jack  rib.  Arch.  A  short  rib. 
Jack  Robinson  See  Robinson, 
Jack.  [windlass.  I 

jack  roll.  A  hand  winch  or| 
jack  rope.  Naut.  A  rope  fas¬ 
tening  the  foot  of  some  fore-and- 
aft  6ails  to  their  booms.  Rare. 
jack  roving  frame.  =JACK,r/.,  7  h. 
jack  saddle.  The  saddle  of  a 
harness.  [pike.  I 

jack  salmon.  The  wall-eyed  | 
jack  sauce.  Impudent  fellow. 
Obs.  Colloq.  [Local,  Eng.) 

I  Jack's&w',  n.  The  goosander.  | 


food,  foot ;  out,  oil ;  chair  ;  go  ;  sing,  igk  ;  then,  thin  ;  nature,  verdure  (250) ;  K  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144) ;  boN  ;  yet ;  zh  =  z  in  azure. 
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the  shorter  rafters  used  in  a  hip  or  valley  roof.  Eng.  b  Any 
secondary  roof  timber,  as  a  com¬ 
mon  rafter  resting  on  purlins; 
also,  any  of  the  pieces  simulating 
extended  rafters,  used  under  the 
eaves  in  some  styles  of  building. 

U.  S. 

Jack'screw  (jSk'skrob7),  n.  A 
jack  in  which  a  screw  is  used  for 
lifting,  or  exerting  pressure. 
jack-snipe7  (-snip7),  n.  a  A  true 
snipe  ( Limnocryptes  gallinula)  of  a  Jaclc  Rafters*. 
Europe  and  other  parts  of  the  Old  World.  It  is  smaller 
and  more  highly  colored  than  the  common  snipe,  b  The 
pectoral  sandpiper,  c  Locally,  any  of  various  other  species. 
Jack-S07nl  an  (jXk-so'nT-an),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to 
Jackson,  as  Andrew  Jackson,  seventh  President  (1829-37) 
of  the  United  States  and  a  Democratic  leader,  or  his  views 
or  policy.  —  n.  A  follower  of  Andrew  Jackson. 

Jacksonian  epilepsy,  Med.,  epileptiform  spasm  of  a  single 
group  of  muscles,  due  to  brain  lesion;  — so  called  from 
Dr.  Hughlings  Jackson,  who  described  it  in  1861. 

Jack  Sprat  a  A  diminutive  chap  or  fellow,  b  A  char¬ 
acter  in  a  familiar  English  nursery  rime  which  relates  that 
44  Jack  Sprat  could  eat  no  fat ;  his  wife  could  eat  no  lean.” 
Jack-Stay7  (jXk-sta7),  n.  Naut.  a  An  iron  or  wooden  rod 
stretching  along  a  yard  of  a  vessel,  to  which  the  sails  are 
fastened,  b  A  traveler  of  wood,  iron,  or  rope  running  up 
and  down  the  mast,  on  which  a  yard  travels  ;  —  called 
also  parrel,  c  A  reefing  rope  stretching  along  the  reef 
band  of  a  square  sail  from  hole  to  hole. 
jack-stone7  (-ston7),  n.  [For  chackstone , 
checkstone.  Cf.  chuck  a  pebble.]  a  A 
small  round  stone  or  pebble;  esp.,  one  of 
the  pebbles  or  pieces  used  in  the  game  of 
jackstones.  b  pi.  A  game  played  with  a 
set,  often  five,  of  small  stones  or  pieces  of 
metal.  See  7th  chuck.  Metal  Jack- 

Jack-straw7  (-str67),  n.  1.  An  effigy  Btone> 
stuffed  with  straw  ;  a  man  of  straw  ;  a  man  without  prop¬ 
erty,  worth,  or  influence.  Milton. 

2.  One  of  a  set  of  straws  or  of  strips  of  ivory,  bone,  wood, 
etc.,  for  playing  a  game,  the  jackstraws  being  thrown  in  a 
heap  on  a  table,  to  be  gathered  up  singly  by  a  hooked  in¬ 
strument,  without  disturbing  the  rest  of  the  pile;  also, 
pi .,  the  game  so  played. 

3.  Any  of  several  small  European  birds;  esp.,  the  white- 
throat,  the  garden  warbler,  or  the  blackcap,  which  use  bed- 
straw  ( Galium )  in  their  nests.  Local ,  Eng. 

4.  A  flower  spike  of  the  common  ribwort.  Dial.  Eng. 
Jack  the  Giant  Killer.  A  famous  hero  in  the  literature 

of  the  nursery,  who  by  his  cleverness  slays  many  giants. 
Jack  timber.  Arch.  Any  timber,  as  a  rafter,  rib,  or  stud¬ 
ding,  which,  being  intercepted,  is  shorter  than  the  others. 
Jack  truss  Arch.  In  a  hip  roof,  a  minor  truss  used  where 
the  roof  has  not  its  full  section. 

Jack-wood'  (jSk-wdbd7),  n.  The  wood  of  the  jack  tree, 
used  in  cabinetwork. 

Jack-y  (jSk'T),  n.  ;  pi.  Jackies  (-Tz).  Dim.  or  pet  form 
from  Jack.  Hence:  [l.  c.~\  a  A  landsman’s  nickname  fora 
seaman,  resented  by  the  latter,  b  English  gin.  Dial.  Eng. 
Ja-cob  (ja'kftb),  n.  [L.  Jacob ,  or  Gr.  Taxui/3,  F.  James , 
fr.  L.  Jacobus ;  both  fr.  Heb.  Ya'aqob.  Cf.  Jack,  James.] 

1.  Lit.,  a  supplanter;  —  masc.  prop.  name.  L.  Jacobus 
(ja-ko'bQs) ;  F.  Jacob  (zha'kob-) ;  Jacques  (zhak);  It. 
Giacobbe  (ja-kob'ba),  Jacopo  (ya'ko-po),  .Jachimo  (ya'ke- 
mo),  Giacomo  (ja'ko-mo) ;  Sp.  J a  coho  (ha-ko'bo),  Diego 
(dya'go),  Jago  (ha-go),  Jaime  (hi'ma) ;  Pg.  Jacob  (sha¬ 
ko!/),  Jayme  (zhi'ma),  Diogo  (de-o'g5) ;  G.  Jakob  (ya-- 
kop) ;  D.  Jacob  (ya'kop). —  Dim.  Jake.  Cf.  James. 

2.  Bib.  A  Hebrew  patriarch,  younger  son  of  Isaac  and 
Rebekah  and  father  of  the  twelve  patriarchs  who  were  the 
reputed  ancestors  of  the  twelve  tribes  of  Israel  {Gen.  xxv. 
21  to  1. 13) ;  —  called  also  Israel. 

Thy  name  shall  be  called  no  more  Jacob ,  but  Israel  :  for  as  a 
prince  hast  thou  power  with  God  and  with  men,  and  hast  pre¬ 
vailed.  Gen.  xxxii.  28. 

3.  [1.  c.]  A  jacobus.  Obs. 

4.  Obs.  Slang,  a  A  housebreaker  carrying  a  ladder,  b 

A  ladder,  c  A  simpleton.  Oxf.  E.  D. 

lac  o  bse'a  111  y  (jSk'o-be-a)  )  [See  Jacobean.]  A  Mex- 
jac  O  bae'an  lu7y  (j5k7o-be'an)  S  ican  amaryllidaceous 
lant  (Sprekeliaformosissima)  cultivated  for  its  handsome 
right  red  flower.  Also,  its  bulb  or  flower. 

Jac'o  be'an  (j5k7o-be'an  ;  ja-ko/be-3n  ;  277),  a.  [From  L. 
Jacobus  James.  See  3d  jack.]  1.  Of  or  pert,  to  James  I., 
king  (1603-25)  of  England,  his  reign  or  times  ;  specif.,  des¬ 
ignating,  or  pert,  to,  a  style  of  architecture  and  decoration 
prevailing  in  England  in  the  early  part  of  the  17th  century. 
The  style  is  a  continuation  of  the  Elizabethan,  with  freer 
use  of  the  classical  orders.  By  extension,  the  term  some¬ 
times  takes  in  the  whole  Stuart  period  (1603-88),  when  it 
applies  to  a  decided  neo-Classic  style,  such  as  that  of  the 
44  Royal  Chapel  ”  at  Westminster,  intended  for  a  banquet¬ 
ing  hall.  See  architecture,  Table. 

One  of  the  first  points  to  be  noted  in  connection  with  early 
Jacobean  furniture  is  that  plain,  straightforward,  and  simple 
construction  is  its  principal  characteristic.  R .  D.  Benn. 


2.  Of  or  pertaining  to  St.  James  the  Less  or  the  General 
Epistle  of  James. 

Jac  o  be-an  (jSk-o-be-dn  ;  ja-ko'be-an;  277),  n.  A  Jaco¬ 
bean  statesman  or  writer. 

Ja-CO'bi-an  f  jd-ko'bT-dn),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Ger¬ 
man  mathematician  Karl  G.  J.  Jacobi  (1804-51),  or  his 
mathematical  discoveries. 

Jacobian  ellipsoid  of  equilibrium,  an  ellipsoid  of  three  un¬ 
equal  axes,  a  figure  of  equilibrium  of  a  rotating  homo¬ 
geneous  fluid.  Jacobi  proved  that  such  a  figure  of  equi¬ 
librium  is  possible  when  v2<27rep(0.18711),  v  being  the 
angular  velocity  of  rotation,  o  the  density,  and  e  the  unit 
of  attraction.  —  J.  function,  Math.,  a  theta  function  or  any 
kindred  function,  introduced  by  Jacobi  into  the  theory 
of  elliptic  functions. 

Ja-CO-bi-an,  ».  Math.  The  determinant  |  ux  vy  w*  .  .  .  |  , 
whose  constituents  in  regular  order  are  the  first  deriva¬ 
tives  of  n  functions  u,  v ,  w,  ...  of  n  independent  vari¬ 
ables,  x,  y,  z,  .  .  .  It  is  highly  important  in  both  analysis 
and  geometry,  and  has  been  extended  by  Clifford  to 
similar  systems  of  determinants. 

Jac'O-bin  (jSk'o-bTn),  n.  [F.  See  Jacob.]  1.  Eccl.  Hist. 
A  Dominican  friar  ;  — so  named  because  the  first  convent 
established  by  the  Dominicans  in  Paris  was  in  a  hospice 
bearing  the  name  of  St.  Jacques  (L.  Jacobus). 

2.  One  of  a  society  or  club  of  radical  democrats  in  France 
during  the  revolution  of  1789.  The  society  (originally  a 
loose  organization  known  as  the  44  Club  Breton  ’’and  meet¬ 
ing  at  Versailles)  was  called  by  its  members  the  44  Society 
of  Friends  of  the  Constitution,”  but  by  its  adversaries  its 
members  were  called  Jacobins  from  their  meeting  place, 
an  old  Jacobin  convent  in  the  Rue  Saint  Honore,  Paris. 
The  society  came  to  be  controlled  by  violent  agitators, 
and,  under  the  leadership  of  Robespierre,  conducted  the 
Reign  of  Terror.  With  his  fall  their  power  was  broken, 
although  the  society  was  not  finally  dissolved  until  1799. 
Hence  :  A  plotter  against  an  existing  government ;  a  vio¬ 
lent  radical  or  turbulent  demagogue. 

3.  [1.  c.]  a  One  of  a  breed  of  fancy  pigeons  in  which  the 
feathers  of  the  neck  are  reversed,  forming  a  fluffy  hood,  b 
A  tropical  American  humming  bird  of  the  genus  Florisuga , 
esp.  F.  meliivora. 

4.  Eccl.  =  Jacobite,  one  of  a  Monophysite  sect.  Obs. 
Jac70-bin'i-a  (jSk'o-bTn'T-d),  n.  LNL.]  Bot.  A  genus  of 

tropical  American  acantliaceous  herbs  and  shrubs  having 
narrowly  tubular  red  or  orange  flowers,  with  a  somewhat 
bilabiate  corolla  and  two  included  stamens.  Also  [/.  c.], 
any  plant  of  this  genus,  several  species  of  which  are  in 
cultivation  under  various  other  generic  names. 
Jac'O-bin-ic  (-bTn'Tk)  )  a.  Of  or  pert,  to  the  Jacobins  of 
Jac'o  bin'i-cal  (-T-kal)  j  France  ;  violently  radical ;  of 
the  nature  of,  or  characterized  by,  Jacobinism. —  Jac70- 
bin-i  cal-ly,  adv. 

Jac'O-bin-ism  (j3k'o-bTn-Tz’m),  n.  1.  The  principles  of 
the  French  Jacobins  ;  violent  radicalism,  esp.  in  politics  ; 
irrational  or  factious  opposition  to  orderly  government. 

2.  A  Jacobinic  idea  or  trait. 

Jac'o-bin-ize7  (-Iz7),  v.  t.  ;  -ized7  (-izd7) ;  -iz7ing  (-Iz7Tng). 
To  make  Jacobinic  ;  to  convert  to  Jacobinism.  —  Jac  0 
bini-za'tion  (-bTn-T-za'sh&n  ;  -I-za'slmn),  n. 

Jac'O-bite  (-bit),  n.  1.  [LL.  Jacobila.]  Eccl.  A  member 
of  the  Jacobite  Church  (which  see). 

2.  [LL.  Jacobila.]  A  Jacobin,  or  Dominican  friar.  Obs. 

3.  [Jacob -tie.]  One  of  Jacob’s  descendants  ;  an  Israel¬ 
ite  ;  also,  in  the  17th  century,  a  Puritan  refugee.  Obs. 

4.  [L.  Jacobus  James.  See  Jacob.]  Eng.  I/ist.  A  parti¬ 
san  or  adherent  of  James  II.,  after  his  abdication,  or 
of  his  descendants  ;  a  supporter  of  the  Stuarts  or  their 
claims  after  the  revolution  of  1688. 

Jac'O-bite,  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Jacobites. 

Jacobite  Church.  Eccl.  An  ecclesiastical  organization 
existing  in  Syria,  Mesopotamia,  and  neighboring  regions, 
the  members  of  which  are  called  Jacobites  from  their 
founder,  Jacob  Baradseus  of  Nisibis  (d.  578).  Its  head  is 
called  the  patriarch  of  Antioch,  although  he  does  not 
reside  there,  but  at  Mardin,  and  he  always  takes  the  name 
of  Mar  (i.  e..  Lord)  Ignatius.  Next  to  him  is  the  maphrian, 
who  has  a  kind  of  primacy,  now  only  titular,  over  the 
eastern  section.  The  Jacobites  are  Monophysites. 

Jac70  bit'ic  (-bTt'Ik)  (  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Jaco- 
Jac'O  blt'i-cal  (-T-k&l)  I  bites  (in  sense  4) ;  characterized 
by  Jacobitisin.  —  Jaco-bit'i-cal-ly,  adv. 

Jac-o  blt-lsm  (jSk-6-bIt-Tz’m),  w.  The  principles  of  the 
English  Jacobites  or  of  the  Jacobite  sect. 

Ja-cob’ S  lad7der  (ja-kfcbz).  In  senses  2  &  3  also  Ja'cob’s- 
lad-der,  n.  1.  The  ladder  on  which  Jacob,  in  his  dream, 
saw  angels  ascending  and  descending  {Gen.  xxviii.  12). 

2  a  A  European  perennial  herb  {Polemonium  cxruleum) 
with  odd-pinnate  leaves  and  terminal  corymbs  of  bright 
blue  or  white  flowers.  It  is  often  cultivated.  Also,  any 
of  several  related  American  species,  as  P.  van-bruntix.  b 
Locally,  the  Solomon’s-seal  or  any  of  various  other  plants. 

3.  Naut.  A  rope  or  wire  ladder  with  wooden  or  iron  rungs. 

4.  Astron.  An  early  name  for  the  Milky  Way. 

Ja-cob  son’ 8,  or  Ja-kob-son’s.  or'gan  (ja'kwb-swnz ; 
yii'kop-sonz).  [After  L.  L.  Jacobson  (1783-1843),  Danish 
physician.]  Zool.  A  diverticulum  of  the  olfactory  organ 
of  many  air-breathing  vertebrates  which  sometimes  de- 


Jack'shaft7,  n.  Mach.  A  coun¬ 
tershaft. 

Jack'shay7,  jack'shea7  (j&k'- 
sha7),  n.  A  tin  pot  holding  a 
quart.  Australia. 

Jack  sinker.  Knitting  Mach.  A 
thin  iron  plate  operated  by  the 
jack  to  depress  the  loop  of 
thread  between  two  needles. 
Jack’s  land.  See  no  man’s  land. 
Eng.  [mean  fellow.  Obs.  I 

Jack'slave7,  n.  A  low  servant  ;| 
jack'smith',  it.  A  smith  who 
makes  jacks  See  .tack,  7  a.  Obs. 
Jack'son,  n.  (From  Jackson , 
Miss.]  Qeol.  The  uppermost 
formation  of  the  Eocene  system 
in  the  Gulf  region.  — Jack-so'ni- 
an  ( jttk-s<5'nY-rfn),  a. 

Jack  so'ni  a  (jftk-s5'nY-d),  n. 
[NL.,  after  George  Jackson , 
English  botanist.]'  Bot.  Syn.of 
Piptomeris. 

Jack'son-ite,  n.  A  follower  of 
Andrew  Jackson. 

Jack'son’s  broom  (jS.k'si7nz). 
[See  .1  acksonia  J  Thedogwood 
of  Australia  ( Piptomens  sco- 
paria).  [vine.  I 

Jackson  vine.  The  matrimony  | 
jack  spinner.  A  spinning-jack 
operator. 


Jack  spring.  Elec.  Any  of  the 
contact  springs  that  engage  with  | 
the  fins  in  a  controller  for  an  i 
electrically  propelled  vehicle. 
Jack  staff.  Naut.  A  staff  fixed  on 
the  bowsprit  cap  or  in  the  hows, 
upon  which  the  jack  is  hoisted, 
jack  stickler.  Busybodv.  Obs. 
jack  stripper  Curd  Planing. 
A  bower,  or  knave,  trimmed  for 
purposes  of  cheating.  Cant. 
jack  -tar',  n.  A  sailor.  Hu¬ 
morous  or  Affected. 

Jack  the  Ripper.  The  unknown 

fierson  who  murdered  and  muti- 
ated  a  number  of  fallen  wom¬ 
en  in  London,  chiefly  in  the 
Whitechapel  district, in  1888 and 
1.889  ;  —  so  called  by  himself  and 
hence  popularly.  The  name  has 
been  applied  to  other  similar 
criminals. 

i  jack  towel.  A  towel  hung  on  a 
roller,  for  common  use  ;  a  horse 
towel. 

jack  tree.  =  jack,  the  tree, 
jack  weight.  A  weight  attached 
I  to  an  endless  chain,  forming 
part  of  a  roasting  jack.  Obs. 

'  jack'-with-a-lan'tern.  Var.  of 

;  JACK-O’-LANTEKN. 

•  jack  yard.  Naut.  A  spar  to  ex¬ 


tend  a  fore-and-aft  topsail  be¬ 
yond  the  gaff. 

jack'-yard  er,  n.  Naut  A  jack- 
yard  topsail. 

Ja-co'ba  (ja-ko'hd).  D.  Bib. 
Jac  o  bse'a  (jfik76-be'd),  v  [NL. 
Proh.  after  Johann  Adolph  Jac¬ 
obsens,  Dan.  botanist.]  Euro¬ 
pean  ragwort  (Seneciojacobsed'). 
Jacobean  lily.  Var.  of  jacob.e- 
an  lily.  [pert,  to  Jacob. I 

Ja-co'bi-an,  a.  Rare.  1.  Ofor| 
2.  Jacobean. 

Ja-co'bic,  a.  =  Jacobean,  2.  R. 
Jac'o-bin.  a.  =  Jacobinic. 
Jac'o-bine  (-bln).  Var.  of  Jac¬ 
obin: 

Jac'o-bin-ly,  adv.  of  Jacobin. 
Ja-co'bi’s  i-den'ti-ty  (ya-k5'- 
bTz  ;  ja-).  [See  Jacobian,  a.] 
The  relation  [Xjlayr*)]  + 
j))  +  (TjCXjXj.))  =  0.  hold- 
ing  for  any  three  linear  opera¬ 
tors  aq  Xj  xk. 

Ja-co'bi’8  law(va-ko'bYz  ;  ja-). 
[After  Moritz  H.  von  Jacobi , 
German  physicist.]  Elec.  The 
principle  that  a  motor  develops 
its  maximum  power  when  the 
counter  electromotive  force  is 
equal  to  one  half  the  impressed 


!  electromotive  force. 

!  Jac'o-bite-ly.  adv.  of  Jacobite. 

I  Jac'o-bit-isn  (j&k'ft-Mt-Ysh),  a. 
Jacobi  tic.-  Jac'o-bit-ish-ly,o(/r. 
Jacob  ladder,  a  =  Jacob’s  i.ad- 
I  DER.  b  See  LADDER  STITCH. 

Ja'cobs-ite  (j  5'k  tZ  b  z-I  t),  n. 
[  From  Jakobsberg,  Sweden] 
Mm.  A  black  magnetic  isometric 
mineral, (Mn,Mg)0-(Fe,Mn)20.i» 
related  to  franklinite.  H.,  6. 
Sp.  gr.,  4.75. 

Ja'cob’s  mem'brane(ja'k£bz). 
[Alter  Arthur  Jacob  ol  Dublin.] 
Anat.  The  layer  of  r«ds  and 
cones  of  the  retina. 

Ja'cob-son’s  nerve  (ja'kwb- 
sunz).  The  tympanic  branch 
of  the  glossopharyngeal  nerve. 
Jacob’s  stone.  =  Stone  of 
Scone.  [iris.  I 

Ja'cob’s-sword',  n.  Theyellow| 
Jacob  staff.  =  Jacob’s  staff. 
ja-co'bus  (jd-kS'bws),  n.  [See 
Jacobite.]  An  English  gold 
coin  of  James  I.,  issued  in  1603 
I  at  20s.,  afterward  raised  to  22s. 
Jac'o-by  ( j&k'f.-bY),  tj.  [Cf.  F. 
jacobde  ragwort.]  The  purple 
ragwort  {Senecio  elegans). 
Jacol&tt.  d*  chocolate. 
ja-counce',  n.  [OF.  jaconce.ja- 


velops  iutoa  distinct  sac  lined  with  epithelium,  ojrening 
into  the  mouth.  The  special  cartilage  by  which  it  is  in 
some  cases  supported  is  called  Jacobson’s  cartilage. 
Jacob’s  Staff-  1.  A  pilgrim’s  staff.  Obs. 

2.  a  =  cross-staff,  2.  Obs.  b  A  short  square  rod  with  a 

cursor,  used  for  measuring  heights  and  distances,  c  Surv. 
A  single  straight  rod  or  staff,  pointed  and  iron-shod  at  the 
bottom,  for  piercing  the  ground,  and  having  a  socket 
joint  at  the  top ;  —  used,  instead  of  a  tripod,  for  support¬ 
ing  a  compass.  .  . 

3.  A  staff  with  a  sword  or  dagger  concealed  in  it.  Obs. 

4.  In  this  sense  also  Ja'COb’s-Stafl'-  a  The  common 
mullein.  Dial.  Eng.  b  A  plant  of  the  genus  Fouquuria. 

Jac'o  net  (j£k'o-n6t),  n.  Also  Jac'co-net,  jae'eo  not,  etc 
[Cf.  F.  jaconas ,  earlier  jaconat ;  prob.  of  Hind,  origin.] 

1.  A  thin  cotton  fabric,  orig.  made  in  India,  classed 
between  cambric  and  muslin,  and  used  for  dresses,  infanta’ 
garments,  etc. 

2 .  A  kind  of  cotton  fabric  having  a  glazed  finish  on  one  side. 
Jac  quard'  (ja-kard' ;  277),  a.  Pertaining  to,  or  invented 

by,  J.  M.  Jacquard  (1752-1834),  a  French  mechanician. 
Jacquard  apparatus  or  arrangement,  a  device  applied  to  looms 
for  weaving  figured  goods,  consisting  of  mechanism  con¬ 
trolled  by  a  chain  of  variously  perforated  cards,  which 
cause  the  warp  threads  to  be  lifted  in  the  proper  succession 
for  producing  the  required  figure.  —  J.  card,  one  of  the  per¬ 
forated  cards  of  a  Jacquard  apparatus.  —  J.  loom,  a  loom 
with  Jacquard  apparatus. 

Jac  quard',  n.  Also  jacquard.  Short  for  Jacquard  loomt 

apparatus ,  fabric ,  etc. 

Jacque'ml  not  (jSk'mY-no  ;  F.  zhak7me/no/),  n.  [After 
General  J.  F.  Jacqueminot  (1787-1865),  of  France.]  A 
well-known  deep  crimson  rose  of  the  hybrid  remontant 
class.  It  is  the  parent  of  many  later  varieties. 

||  Jacque  rie-  (zhak're'),  n.  [F.]  A  revolt  of  French 
peasants  against  the  nobles  in  1358,  the  leader  assuming 
the  contemptuous  title,  Jacques  Bonhomme ,  given  by  the 
nobles  to  the  peasantry.  Hence,  any  revolt  of  peasants. 
Jac'tan-cy  (jSk'tan-sT),  n.  [L .  jactantia,  fr.  jac  tans,  p.  pr. 
of  j  acta  re  to  throw,  boast,  freq.  fr .  jacere  to  throw  :  cf.  F. 
jactance.]  Boasting ;  bragging. 

Jac'tant  (-tant),  a.  [L .jactans,  - antis ,  p.  pr.]  Boasting  ; 
boastful.  Bare. 

Jac-ta'tion  (jSk-ta'shfin),  n.  [L.  jactatio ,  fr.  jaclare :  cf . 
F.  jactation.  See  jactancy.]  1.  A  throwing  or  tossing  of 
the  body;  a  shaking  or  agitation;  specif.,  Med.,  jactitation. 
2.  Boasting;  bragging;  ostentation. 

Jac'ti-tate  (jak'tT-tat),  v.  i. ;  -tat7ed  (-tat'gd) ;  -tat'ino 
(-tat7Tng).  [L.  jactitare  to  utter  in  public,  freq.  fr.  jactare. 
See  jactancy.]  1.  To  offer  publicly ;  to  boast.  Obs. 

2  To  toss  about.  Rare. 

Jac'ti-ta'tion  (  ta'slmn),  n.  1.  Public  utterance  or  decla¬ 
ration  ;  boasting  ;  bragging  ;  specif.  :  Law.  a  False  boast¬ 
ing  or  assertions  repeated  to  another’s  prejudice ;  false 
claim,  b  Short  for  jactitation  of  marriage  (below). 

2.  Med.  A  frequent  tossing  or  moving  of  the  body;  ex¬ 
cessive  restlessness,  as  of  a  patient  in  delirium. 

Jactitation  of  marriage,  Eng.  Law,  a  false  giving  out  or  boast¬ 
ing  by  a  party  that  he  or  she  is  married  to  another,  where¬ 
by  a  common  reputation  of  their  matrimony  may  ensue. 
It  may  be  ground  for  an  injunction  restraining  it. 
Jac'U-late  (j5k'u-lat),  v.  t.  d-  i.  ;  -lat'ed  (-lat^d)  ;  -lat7- 
ing  (-lat7Tng).  [L .  jaculatus,  p.  p.  of  jaculari.  See  ejacu¬ 
late.]  To  throw,  as  a  dart ;  to  hurl ;  to  dart  forward.  Rare. 
Jac  u  la-tion  (-la'shwn),  ?2.  [L.  juculatio.]  Act  of  tossing, 
throwing,  darting,  or  hurling,  as  spears ;  a  throw. 

Hurled  to  and  fro  with  jaculation  dire.  Milton. 
Jac'U-la-tive  (jSk'u-la-tTv),  a.  Tending  to  dart ;  acting  at 
intervals  ;  ejaculative.  Rare. 

If  his  genius  had  been  less  irregular  and  jaculatire.  Samtsbury. 
Jao'U  la7tor  (-la  ter),  n.  [L.]  1.  One  who  throws,  hurls, 

or  casts.  Rare. 

2  Bot.  A  hooked  process  on  the  placenta  of  certain  fruits. 
Jade  (jad),  n.  [F.,  fr.  Sp.  piedra  de  ijada  stone  of  the 
side,  fr.  ijada  flank,  side,  pain  in  the  side,  the  stone  being 
so  named  because  it  was  supposed  to  cure  this  pain.  Sp. 
ijada  is  derived  fr.  L.  ilia  flanks.  Cf.  iliac.]  A  stone, 
commonly  of  a  pale  to  dark  green  color  (but  sometimes 
whitish),  tough  and  compact,  and  capable  of  a  fine  polish. 
It  has  been  used  for  ornamental  purposes  and  for  imple¬ 
ments  among  many  early  peoples,  and  to  the  present  day 
is  highly  prized,  esp.  in  China.  True  jade  is  a  rock  com¬ 
posed  of  interlaced  fibers  of  jadeite,  a  soda-alumina  py¬ 
roxene.  This  kind  is  the  more  highly  prized  and  includes 
the  feilsui  (lit., 44  variegated  blue  ”)  of  the  Chinese  ;  but  the 
name  has  also  been  given  to  other  tough  green  rocks  capa¬ 
ble  of  similar  use,  esp.  to  one  composed  of  a  variety  of 
amphibole  called  nephrite. 

Jade,  n.  [ME.  jade;  cf.  E.  dial,  yaud,  Scot,  yade,  yad , 
yaud,  Icel.  jalda  a  mare.]  1.  A  horse ;  —  usually  con¬ 
temptuous,  sometimes  playful  ;  a  mean,  tired,  vicious,  or 
w'orn-out  horse  or,  rarely,  ass.  Chancer. 

Tired  as  a  jade  in  overloaden  cart.  Sir  P.  Sidney. 
2  A  .roman  ;  —  usually  contemptuous,  sometimes  playful; 
a  disreputable  or  vicious  woman  ;  a  wench  ;  a  quean  ;  also, 
sometimes,  a  worthless  man.  Shak. 

She  shines  the  first  of  battered  jades.  Swift. 

Jade,  v.  t. ;  jad'ed  (jad'gd) ;  jad'ing  (jad'Tng).  1.  To 


gonce.  See  jacinth.]  The  ja¬ 
cinth,  or  hyacinth  (gem).  Obs. 
i!  Jacque  mart'  (zhdk'mar'),  n. 
[F.  jaquemart .]  A  jack  that 
strikes  the  hours  on  a  clock  bell. 
See  jack,  r?.,  6. 

Jacques.  Var.  of  Jaques. 

II  Jacques7  Bon  homme'  (zhak' 
b0/n<~m').  [F.l  Goodman 
James  ;  —  applied  popularly 
to  any  French  peasant.  Cf. 
Jacquerie. 

||  Jac'ta  est  a'le-a,  or  jac'ta  a'- 

le-a  est  or  es 'to  (L.J  The  die 
is  cast,  or  let  the  die  be  cast  :  — 
reputed  exclamation  of  Julius 
Cicsar  on  crossing  the  Rubicon 
and  thus  starting  civil  war. 
Jac'tance,  n.  Jactancy.  Rare. 
jac-ta'tor,  n.  [L.]  A  boaster. 
Obs.  or  R. 

Jac'ture,  n.  [L.,;acfu?-a.]  Loss; 
detriment.  Obs.  Oxj.  E.  D. 
ja-cu'  (ia-koo')j  n.  [Tupi./acu.] 
A  South  American  guan,  esp. 
Penelope  j acucaca . 
ja-cu'a-ru'  (-d-rdo7),  n.  [Tupi 
jacuruai-u.]  The  teju.  Brazil. 
Ja-cu'bus  ( jd-kn'bus).  Bib. 
jac'u-la-ble-  (jftk'fl-ld-h’l),  a. 
[L.  jaculabilis.]  Fit  for  throw¬ 
ing.  Obs. 


Jac^-la-to'rl-al  (.-1  a-t  o'r  Y-<1 1  ; 
2iH),  a.  Having  the  power  of 
darting.  Rare. 

jac 'u  la  to-ry  ( j&k'0-ld-t6-rY),  a. 
[L.  jaculatorius  :  cf.  Y.jacula- 
toire .]  Darting  out;  also!  darted 
out ;  ejaculatory.  Rare. 
jac  u-lif'er-ous  (-lYf'er-us),  a. 
[L.  jacu lum  dart  -+-  -ferous.  1 
Zoo],  Having  arrow-snaped 
spines  or  prickles, 
jac  u-tin'ga (-tin'gd), ».  [Tupi; 
jacu  jacu  -f  tinga  white. J  A 
South  American  guan  ( Pipile 
jacutinya). 

jad  (  jad),  ri.  Quarrying  A  deep 
groove  picked  in  the  face  of 
stone  to  detach  it.  Local,  Eng. 
jad,  v.  t.  To  make  a  jad  in. 
Local.  Eng.  [jade.J 

jad  (jad  ;  iad).  Scot.  var.  of | 
Ja'da  ( ja'dd).  Bib. 

Ja-da'ia  (ja-da'ya).  D.  Bib 
Jad'a-son  (jad'd-siln).  L).  Bib. 
Ja'dau  (ja'dd  ;  ja-da'Q).  Bib. 
jadd,  n.  A  jade  ;  &  mare.  Scot. 
jad'ded,  pret.  tf  p.  p.  of  jad. 
jad'der  (jad'5r),  n.  A  stone¬ 
cutter.  Local,  Eng.  [of  jad. | 
jad'ding  (-Yng),  />.  pr.  4-  rh.  n.  | 
Jad-du'a  (j  <l-d  Q'd  ;  j  fl  d'fl-d). 


ale,  senate,  c&re,  Sm,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofa  ;  eve,  Svent,  find,  recent,  maker ;  Ice,  Ill ;  old,  6bey,  orb,  &dd,  sSft,  connect ;  use,  unite,  urn,  up,  circus,  menu ; 

||  Foreign  Word.  f  Obsolete  Variant  of.  +  combined  with.  =  equals. 
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make  a  jade  of  (a  horse) ;  to  exhaust  by  overdriving  or 
long-continued  labor  of  any  kind  ;  to  tire  or  wear  out  by 
severe  or  tedious  tasks  ;  to  fatigue  ;  to  fag  out. 

The  mind,  once. jaded  by  an  attempt  above  its  power,  .  .  . 
checks  at  any  vigorous  undertaking  ever  after.  Locke. 

2.  To  make  ridiculous  and  contemptible  ;  to  befool.  Obs. 

I  do  not  now  fool  myself,  to  let  imagination  jade  me.  Shak. 
Syn.  —  Fatigue,  weary,  harass.  See  tire. 
jade  (jad),  v.i.  1.  To  become  weary  ;  to  lose  spirit ;  to  flag. 

They  .  . .  fail,  and  jade ,  and  tire  in  the  prosecution.  South. 

2.  To  act  or  play  the  jade.  Obs. 

Jade'lte  (jad'It),  n.  Min.  A  monoclinic  mineral  belonging 
to  the  pyroxene  group,  constituting  the  more  valuable 
variety  of  jade.  See  jade.  H.,  6.5-7.  Sp.  gr.,  3.33-3.35. 
jad'ish  (jad'Tsh),  a.  Like,  or  of  the  nature  of,  a  jade; 
resembling,  or  having  the  traits  of,  a  jade  ;  vicious  ;  ill- 
tempered  j  lewd.  —  jad'ish-ly,  adv.  —  jad'ish  ness,  n. 
Jae'ger  (ya'ger ;  in  sense  2  also  ja'ger),  1 1.  1.  Var.  of  jager. 

2.  Any  of  several  rapacious,  gull-like  birds  of 
the  genera  Stercorarius  and  Meyaleslris.  They 
are  strong  flyers,  large  and  spirited,  and 
noted  for  harassing  weaker  birds 
until  they  drop  or  disgorge  their 
prey.  They  are  usually  black¬ 
ish  brown  above  and  lighter 
below  or  chiefly  sooty 
brown  or 
black  ish. 

The  bill  is 


Parasitic  Jaeger  (Stercorarius parasiticus). 
(jSg),  7i.  Also  jagg.  [Orig.  uncert.,  but  perh.  imita¬ 
tive  of  a  quick  stroke.  Cf.  jog  an  irregularity  in  form.] 

1.  One  of  the  pendants  in  the  edge  of  a  garment  when 
notched  for  ornament ;  a  dag  ;  a  pendant ;  also,  a  slash  in  a 
garment  to  allow  a  different  underlying  color  to  be  seen. 
Obs.  or  Hist. 

2.  A  shred;  rag;  tatter;  scrap;  fragment;  —  usually  in 

pi.  Archaic  or  Dial.  Eng.  Bp.  Hacket. 

3.  A  projecting  hair  or  bristle,  or  a  hairy,  bristly,  or 
beardlike  outgrowth,  as  the  awn  of  oats.  Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 

4.  A  sharp  projecting  part ;  a  tooth  ;  a  barb  ;  a  ragged  or 
sharp  protuberance  ;  a  denticulation. 

The  lightning  fell  with  never  a  jag.  Coleridge. 

5.  A  device  formerly  used  forcleaning  a  rifle  barrel,  con¬ 
sisting  of  a  piece  of  metal  that  screwed  on  the  ramrod  and 
held  a  rag  or  tow. 

6.  A  barbed  joining  piece,  as  a  dovetail ;  a  jag  bolt. 

7.  A  prick,  stab,  or  jab,  as  with  a  needle.  Scot. 

Jag,  v.  t. ;  jagged  (jXgd) ;  jag'ging  (jSg'ing).  1.  To  prick, 
stab,  or  jab.  Obs.  or  Dial. 

2.  To  pink  or  slash,  as  a  garment ;  to  cut  into  teeth  as 
those  of  a  saw  ;  to  cut  indentations  in  ;  to  make  ragged  or 
rugged,  as  if  by  cutting ;  to  notch. 

The  dark-green  trees,  or  the  dark-green  waters,  jagged  the 
dawn  with  tneir  fringe  or  their  foam.  ‘  Ruskin. 


hook  e  d 
and  cered 
and  the 
m  i  d  d  1  e 
tail  feath¬ 
ers  vari¬ 
ously  elon- 
gated. 
Called  also 
skua. 


3.  To  join  by  jags,  or  barbed  dovetails.  U.  S. 

4.  Mech.  To  calk,  as  a  rivet  head.  Holms. 

5.  Naut.  To  lay  in  bights  and  secure  with  stops,  as  a  rope, 
jag.  n.  Also  jagg.  [Cf.  E.  dial,  jag  a  load,  Scot,  jag , 
jaug,  a  leather  bag  or  wallet,  a  pocket.]  1.  A  small  load, 
as  of  hay  or  grain,  or  of  ore.  Dial.  Eng.  c<*  Co/log. ,  U.  S. 

2.  A  leather  bag  or  wallet ;  pi  ,  saddlebags.  Scot. 

3.  Enough  liquor  to  make  a  man  noticeably  drunk  ;  a  small 
“  load  ;  ”  a  time  or  case  of  drunkenness ;  —  esp.  in  plir.  to 
have  a  jag  on,  to  be  drunk.  Slang ,  U.  S.,  Dial.  Eng. 

4.  Coal  Mining.  A  train  of  trucks. 

5.  A  portion  or  quantity  ;  a  mess,  as  of  feed.  Dial.  U.  S. 
Jag,  v.  t.  To  carry,  as  a  load  ;  as,  to  jag  hay,  etc.  Dial. 

Eng.  dc  Co/loq.  U.  S. 

Jag'an  nath  (jfig'd-nat;  -»6t),  Jag  an  na'tha  (-nat'hd),n. 
Also  Jug'ger  naut  (which  see).  [Hind.  Jagannath  lord 
of  the  world,  Skr .  jagannalha.]  Hinduism.  A  particular 
form  of  Vishnu,  or  of  Krishna,  whose  chief  idol  and  wor¬ 
ship  are  at  Puri,  in  Orissa.  The  idol  is  considered  to  con¬ 
tain  the  bones  of  Krishna  and  to  possess  a  soul.  The  prin¬ 
cipal  festivals  are  the  Snanayatra,  when  the  idol  is  bathed, 
and  the  Rathayatra,  when  the  image  is  drawn  upon  a  car 
adorned  with  obscene  paintings.  Formerly  it  was  errone- 


Jad'ed ( jad'cd;  -Td;  151), p.  p.  of 
jade.  —  jad'ed-ly,  adv.  —  jad'- 

ed-ness,  n. 

jad'er-y  (iad'5r-Y),  n.  The  be¬ 
havior  or  tricks  of  a  jade, 
jade'ship,  n.  See  -ship. 
jade 'stone', n.  =  jade, the  stone. 
Ja-di'as  ( jd-dT'ds).  D.  Bib. 
Jad'i-hel  (jad'Y-hfl).  D.  Bib. 
Jad'ing  ( jad'Yng),  p.  pr.  8f  vb.  n. 

of  JADE. 

Ja'don  (ja'dfln).  Bib. 
ja'doo  (ja'doo),  n.,  or  J  a  d  o  o 
fiber  or  fibre.  A  fibrous,  peat¬ 
like  substance  used  for  potting 
plants. 

ft  j’a  doube'  (zhd'doob').  [F.] 
Lit.,  I  adjust;  —  an  expression 
used  in  playing  chess  when 
touching  a  chessman  without 
meaning  to  make  a  move^ 
[IJa'du,  ja'doo  (jii'doo),  n. 
[Hind.  St  rer.jddii.]  Conjuring; 
magic;  fortune  telling, 
jad'v  (iad'Y),  a.  Jadish. 

Ja'el  (ja'Pi),  n.  Bib.  The  wife 
of  Ileber  the  Kenite,  who  offered 
shelter  to  Sisera  as  he  fled  from 
his  foes,  and  who  killed  him 
with  a  tent  nail.  See  Sisera. 
ja'el  goat,  ja'e-la.  Var.  of 
jaal  goat. 

Jaf'fier  (jfif'fr),  n.  The  unfor¬ 
tunate  hero  of  <  )tway  “  Venice 
Preserved,”  who  is  induced  to 
join  a  conspiracy,  and  to  save 
nis  friend  from  a  criminal's 
death  stabs  him,  afterward  kill¬ 
ing  himself. 

Jaff'na  moss  (jiif'nd).  [From 
Jajfna,  island  near  Ceylon.) 
Agar-agar.  [General.  [ 

J  A  G.  Abbr.  Judge  Advocate! 
Jag'at  (jfig'fit),  n.  [Skr.,  mov¬ 
ing,  living.!  Theos.  Animate  or 


moving  beings. 

Jaga-tai'  (jfig'd-tl'),  n.  [After 
Jagatai ,  son  of  Genghis  Khan.] 
The  standard  literary  language 
of  the  Turki  peoples  of  Bok- 
hara,  Fergana,  and  Khiva.  See 
Ural-Altaic.  —  Jag'a-ta'ic 
(-ta'Yk),  a. 

ja-geer'.  la-gheer',  jargeer'dar', 
ja-gheer'dar .  Vars.  of  ja- 

GHIRE,  JAOlllRDAR. 
ja'ger  *  vii'ger), /?.  Com.  A  dia¬ 
mond  from  the  Jagersfontein 
mine  (South  Africa),  which 
yielded  many  fine  stones  of  blu¬ 
ish  tint  ;  hence,  a  bluish  white 
diamond  of  modern  cut. 
jagg.  Var.  of  jag.  foER.I 
jag'gar  (jfig'dr).  Var.  of  jug-| 
jag'ga-ry.  Var.  of  jaggery. 
jagged  (jagd),  a.  Having  or  car¬ 
rying  a  “  jag  ;  ”  drunk.  Slang. 
jag'ger,  n.  [Cf.  D.  jager,  prop., 
hunter,  chaser.]  A  vessel  ac¬ 
companying  a  fishing  fleet  to 
supply  the  boats  with  food,  etc., 
and  to  remove  the  fish.  Obs. 
jag'ger  spring.  A  spring  un¬ 
der  a  seat,  resting  on  cleats  or 
blocks  in  the  body  of  a  vehicle, 
iag'gher-y.  Var.  of  jaooery. 
jag'ging  i  ron  (jftg'lng).  A 
wheel  with  a  zigzag  or  jagged 
edge  for  cutting  cakes  or  pastry 
into  ornamental  figures.^ 
ja-gir'.  ja-gir'dar  Vars.  of 
jaghirk,  jaohirdar. 
ja'gla  (jii'gld),  n.  [Nepalese  j 
dial,  chdgari ,  perh.  through 
Hind,  chhdgri ,  ehdgul.]  The 
serow. 

jag'less,  a.  See  -less. 
jag'o-ry.  Var.  of  jaggery. 
jagounce  +  jacounce. 
jag'ra.  Var.  of  jaggery.  I 


ously  supposed  that  devotees  allowed  themselves  to  be 
crushed  beneath  the  wheels.  It  is  now  known  that  any 
death  within  the  god’s  temple  or  the  spilling  of  blood  in 
his  presence  is  considered  a  defilement.  Cf.  Juggernaut. 
jag  bolt.  A  bolt  with  a  nicked  or  barbed  shank  which  re¬ 
sists  retraction,  as  when  leaded  into  stone  ;  a  rag  bolt, 
jag'-bolt',  v.  t.  To  secure  by  a  jag  bolt, 
ja'ger  (ya'ger),  n.  Also,  now  rare,  ja'ger.  [G.  jager  a 
hunter,  a  sportsman.  Cf.  yager.]  1.  A  hunter;  a  huntsman. 

2.  Mil.  A  German  or  Austrian  rifleman;  one  of  various 
bodies  of  such,  orig.  composed  largely  of  huntsmen,  using 
their  own  weapons  ;  now,  specif.,  a  member  of  any  of  sev¬ 
eral  bodies  of  riflemen  in  the  German  or  Austrian  armies. 

3.  An  attendant,  dressed  like  a  hunter,  upon  a  person  of 
rank  or  wealth.  Cf.  chasseur,  3. 

4  (ya'ger  ;  ja'-)  Any  of  several  gull-like  birds.  =  jaeger. 
jagged  (j5gd),  pret.  <Sc  p.  p.  of  jag.  Hence  :  p.  a.  {pron . 
jSg'Sd).  Having  jags  ;  specif.  :  a  Pinked  ;  slashed,  b 
Having  rough,  sharp  notches,  protuberances,  or  teeth ; 
cleft ;  laciniate  ;  divided  ;  sharply  pointed  ;  as,  jagged 
rocks.  “ Jagged  vine  leaves’  shade.”  Trench.  —  jag'ged- 
ly  (j&g'Sd-lT),  adv.  —  Jag'ged  ness,  n. 
jagged  chickweed.  See  Holosteum. 

jag'ger  (jig'er),  n.  [From  jag  to  notch.]  One  that  jags ; 
specif.  :  a  A  jagging  iron,  used  for  crimping  pies,  cakes, 
etc.  b  A  toothed  chisel. 

Jag'ger,  n.  1.  One  who  carries  about  a  jag,  or  small  load; 
a  carrier  or  carter  ;  a  peddler.  Scot.  <Sc  Dial.  Eng. 

2.  A  kind  of  open  wagon  with  or  without  a  top.  Local, U.  S. 
jag'ger  y  (jSg'er-T),  n.  [Hind,  jagri ,  fr.  Skr.  garkara. 
Cf.  sugar.]  A  kind  of  coarse  sugar  made  in  the  East  In¬ 
dies  by  evaporation  from  the  fresh  sap  of  any  of  several 
palms,  as  the  jaggery  palm,  the  palmyra,  the  date  palm, 
and  the  coco  palm. 

jaggery  palm.  All  East  Indian  palm  (Cgryola  urens)  hay¬ 
ing  leaves  pinnate  with  wedge-shaped  divisions,  the  peti¬ 
ole  very  stout.  It  is  the  principal  source  of  jaggery,  and 
is  often  cultivated  for  ornament, 
jag'gy  (jSg'T),  a.  ;  jag'gi-er  (-T-er)  ;  jag'gi-est.  Having, 
or  abounding  in,  jags  ;  jagged ;  notched ;  uneven  ;  as, 
jaggy  teeth. 

ja  ghir'dar',  ja-ghire'dar'  (ja-ger'dar'),  n.  [Per.  jagir- 
dar.)  The  holder  of  a  jaghire.  India. 
ja-ghire'  (ja-ger'),  n.  Also  ja-gheer',  Ja-ghir'.  [Per. 
jdgtr.']  In  India,  a  grant  of  the  public  revenues  of  a  dis¬ 
trict  to  a  person  with  power  to  collect  and  enjoy  it  and  to 
administer  the  government  in  the  district;  also,  the  dis¬ 
trict  so  assigned,  the  revenue  from  it,  or  the  tenure  by 
which  it  is  held.  Jaghires  are  not  ordinarily  included  under 
the  term  pension.  The  term  jaghire  is  esu.  used  in  the  Mnratha 
districts,  similar  grants  in  southern  India  being  called  enams. 
ja'gua  palm  (jii'gwd).  [From  native  name  :  cf.  Sp.  ja- 
gua  the  fruit  of  the  jagua  palm.]  A  lofty  pinnate-leaved 
Brazilian  palm  ( Enalerophcenix  regia),  having  immense 
spathes  used  for  baskets,  tubs,  etc. 

jag'uar  (jSg'war ;  jd-gwar' ;  277),  n.  [Tupi  yagoara,  ja- 
guara:  cf.  F.  &  Pg.  jaguar. A 
large  powerful  feline  animal 
{Fclis  onca),  ranging  from  Texas 
to  Paraguay.  It  has  a  larger 
head,  heavier  body,  and  shorter, 
thicker  legs  than  the  leopard  or 
the  cougar.  It  is  brownish  yel¬ 
low  or  buff,  marked  with  black 
spots,  each  primary  spot  sur¬ 
rounded  by  a  somewhat  broken 
ring  of  smaller  ones.  It  chiefly 
inhabits  forests  and  preys  espe¬ 
cially  on  the  capybara  and  tapir, 
jail  (jal),  n.  Also  gaol.  [ME. 
jaile ,  gail,  gayhol,  OF.  jaiole 
(and  with  “  hard  g  ”),  gaiole,  F. 
geole,  LL.  gabiola,  dim.  of  gabia 
cage,  for  L  cavea  cavity,  cage. 

See  cage.]  A  kind  of  prison  ; 
a  building  for  the  confinement 
of  persons  held  in  lawful  custody, 
esp.  for  minor  offenses  or  with 
reference  to  some  future  judicial 
proceeding. 

jail,  v.  t.  ;  jailed  (jald)  ;  jail'ing.  Jaguar.  (5*a ) 

Also  gaol.  To  confine  in  or  as  in  a  jail ;  to  imprison. 

[Bolts]  that  ,/at/  you  from  free  life.  Tennyson. 

jall'bird'  (-bfird'),  ??.  Also  gaol'bird'.  A  prisoner  in 
jail ;  one  who  has  been  confined,  esp.  long  or  often,  in 
prison  ;  a  habitual  criminal. 

jail  delivery  Also  gaol  delivery.  1.  Eng.  Law.  The 


clearing  of  a  jail  by  bringing  the  prisoners  to  trial  and 
condemning  or  acquitting  them,  esp.  at  the  assizes  ;  spe¬ 
cif.,  such  a  clearing  of  the  jails  from  all  prisqners  (called  a 

general  Jail  delivery)  under  a  special  commission,  or  the  ju- 
icial  process  by  which  it  is  accomplished. 

2.  Deliverance  from  a  jail  or  imprisonment,  whether  by 
force  or  otherwise. 

jail'er  (jal'er),  n.  Also  jail'or,  gaol'er  [ME.  jailer, 
gaUer,  OF.  jaiolier ,  gaiolier,  F.  geolier.  See  jail.]  The 
keeper  of  a  jail  or  prison. 

jail  fever.  Also  gaol  fever.  Med.  Typhus  fever,  occur¬ 
ring  in  jails  and  other  crowded  places. 

Jail  (also  gaol)  liberties  or  limits  A  space  or  district 
around  a  jail  which  is  legally  considered  as  part  of  the 
prison  and  within  which  an  imprisoned  debtor  was  allowed 
to  go  at  large,  under  a  bond  of  security. 

Jain  (jin  ;  jan)  )  n.  [Skr.  Jaina ,  fr.  Jina,  a  (Jain) 
Jai'na  (jl'na  ;  ja'-)  j  saint,  fr.  jina  victorious.]  An  ad¬ 
herent  of  Jainism. 

Jain'ism  (jln'iz’m  ;  jan'-),  n.  The  heterodox  Hindu  reli¬ 
gion,  of  which  the  most  striking  features  are  the  exaltation 
of  saints  or  holy  mortals,  called  jmas  (spiritual  conquerors), 
above  the  ordinary  Hindu  gods,  and  the  denial  of  the  di¬ 
vine  origin  and  infallibility  of  the  Vedas.  It  is  interme¬ 
diate  between  Brahmanism  and  Buddhism,  having  some 
things  in  common  with  each.  Jainism  was  founded  by 
Mahavira  Jnatriputra  about  the  6th  century  b.  c.  Its  main 
sects  are  the  Digambara.  whose  images  are  unclothed,  whose 
ascetics  go  naked,  and  who  assert  that  woman  cannot  at¬ 
tain  salvation  ;  the  Svetambara,  who  allow  woman’s  salva¬ 
tion  and  whose  iiuages  are  clothed  in  white  ;  and  the  Dhtw- 
dia,  who  carry  to  an  extreme  the  doctrine  of  the  preserva¬ 
tion  of  animal  life. 

The  chief  point  of  difference  between  Jainism  and  Buddhism 
is  that  the  former  rejects  the  doctrine  of  Nirvana,  and  believes 
that  when  the  soul  has  been  delivered  from  the  trammels  of  suc¬ 
cessive  existences  it  begins  a  spiritual  life  in  some  indefinable 
mansion  of  the  blessed.  Ceiisus  of  India,  1901. 

jakes  (jaks),  n.  [Perh.  fr.  F.  Jacques,  the  proper  name, 
L.  Jacobus  Jacob.]  1.  A  privy.  Now  Rare.  Shak* 
2.  Human  excrement.  Dial.  Eng. 

3.  A  state  of  dirtiness  or  untidiness  ;  a  mess.  Dial.  Eng. 
jal'ap  (jSl'ap),  n.  [F.,  fr.  Sp.  jalapa  ;  —  so  called  from 
Jalapa,  a  town  in  Mexico,  whence  it  was  first  obtained.] 
a  Pharm.  The  purgative  tuberous  root  of  a  Mexican  convol- 
vulaceous  plant  (Exogonium  purga),  or  the  abstract,  ex¬ 
tract,  or  powder  prepared  from  it.  The  preceding  is  the 
officinal  jalap.  Other  species  of  Exogonium  and  several  of 
the  related  genus  Ipomcea,  and  perhaps  some  other  plants, 
yield  inferior  kinds  of  jalap,  usually  designated  by  a  spec* 
lfying  attributive,  as  in  jalse  jalap,  wild  jalap,  b  Any 
plant  yielding  jalap. 

jal'a-pin  (jai'a-pTn),  n.  Chem.  a  =  convolvulin.  b  A 
resinous  glucoside,  C^H^O,,,,  found  in  jalap  ( Ipomcea  ori~ 
zabensis)  and  scammony.  It  is  a  strong  purgative, 
ja-louse'  (ja-looz'),  v.  t. ;  ja-loused'  f-loozd') ;  ja-lous'- 
ing  (-looz'Tng).  [F.  jalousev  to  be  jealous.]  1.  To  be 
suspicious  about ;  to  suspect ;  to  surmise.  Scot. 

2.  To  be  jealous  of ;  to  begrudge  with  jealousy;  —  a  mis¬ 
use  by  English  writers. 

jal'pa-ite  (jSl'pa-it),  n.  [From  Jalpa,  Mexico.]  Min.  A 
cupriferous  variety  of  argentite. 

Jam  (jSm),  v.  t.  ;  jammed  (jSmd) ;  jam'ming.  Also  jamb. 
[Perh.  from  the  same  source  as  champ.  See  champ.]  1.  To 
press  into  a  close  or  tight  position  ;  to  crowd ;  to  squeeze ; 
to  wedge  in  ;  to  tighten  ;  to  block  ;  to  obstruct. 

2.  To  crush  or  bruise  ;  as,  to  jam  a  finger  in  a  door 

3.  To  cause  to  be  wedged  or  fixed  so  as  to  be  unworkable, 
as  some  movable  part  of  a  machine  by  disarrangement ;  to 
make  unworkable  in  this  way. 

4.  Naut.  To  bring  (a  vessel)  close  to  the  wind,  esp.  so 
that  the  upper  sails  are  shaking  ;  —  usually  with  in,  or  on, 
the  wind. 

Jam,  v.  i.  Also  jamb.  1  To  become  blocked,  wedged,  or 
fixed  ;  to  stick  fast. 

2.  To  have  a  part  or  parts  become  wedged  or  fixed,  and 
so  to  be  rendered  unworkable,  as  machinery,  etc. 
jam,  n.  Also  jamb.  1.  Act  of  jamming,  or  state  of  being 
jammed  ;  a  blocking,  stoppage,  or  congestion  ;  a  mass  of 
people  or  objects  crowded  together,  or  the  resulting  pres¬ 
sure  ;  a  crush ;  a  gorge ;  r.s,  a  jam  in  a  street ;  a  jam  of 
logs  in  a  river. 

2  An  injury  caused  by  jamming.  Colloq. 
jam,  7i.  [Prob.  fr.  jam,  v.]  A  thick  preserve  made  of 
fruit  boiled  with  sugar  and  water ;  as,  raspberry  jam ; 
currant  jam  ;  grap e  jam. 

Ja  mai'ca  (ja-ma'ka),  n.  One  of  the  West  India  islands. 
Jamaica  apple,  the  clierimoya.—  J.  bayberry.  =  bayberry  b. 

Jal  a-pi-nol'ic  (-nOl'Yk),  a. 
Chew.  Designating  a  crystalline 
acid  obtained  by  the  action  of 
ulkalies  on  jalapinol,  by  fusing 
jalapin  with  caustic  potash,  etc. 
Ja-le'le-el  (jd-le'l?-?T).  D.  Bib. 
||  ja-le'o  (hti-la'5  ;  189),  n.  ;  pi. 
-i.eos  ( S/> .  -os).  [Sp.]  A  viva¬ 
cious  Spanish  dance, 
jal'kar  ( jQl'kar),  n.  [Bengali, 
fr.  Skr.  jala  water  kara  rev¬ 
enue.]  Profits  or  revenue  de¬ 
rived  from  the  water,  as  lakes 
and  ponds.  India 
jal-la'o  (jd-lii'o),  n. ;  pi  -LAOS 
(  <5z).  The  margate  fish.  Porto 
Rico.  [wattled.  I 

jal'loped,  a.  Her.  Jolloped;| 
jalme.  +  jamb 
Ja'lon  (ja'IOn).  Bib. 
jaloua.  +  jealous. 
ll  JaTou'sie'  ( z  h  a'l  oo'z  e'),  n. 
[F.  See  jealousy  ]  A  blind  or 
a  shutter  having  slats,  usually 
fixed  and  sloping  upwards  from 
without,  to  admit  air  and  light 
while  excluding  sun  and  rain. 

— jal'ou-sied  <  jal'dh-zTd),  a. 
Jam.  Var.  of  jamb,  n.t  8 
jam  (jam),  n.  [Per.  or  Hind. 
jamah  garment,  robe  ]  A  kind 
of  frock  for  children.  Eng. 
jam.  v.  t.  1.  To  spread  with  jam. 
Colloq.  (//sc.  I 

2.  To  make  into  jam.  Nonce \ 

||  Jam  (jam),  n.  A  title  of  certain 
native  chiefs  in  Kutch,  Katty- 
war,  and  the  lower  Indus 

Oxf.  E.  D. 

Jam.  Abbr.  Jamaica. 
Ja'ma.ja'mah  ( jii'md).  [Ilind. 
&  Per.  jama.]  The  long  cotton 
gown  or  tunic  worn  by  Hindus, 
jam'a-dar ( jftm[a-dar).  Var. of 
jemadar.  India. 


ja,'gra-ta  (ja'grd-td),  n.  [Skr. 
jdgrata .]  Theos.  Waking  ex¬ 
istence.  [gery.I 

jag're,  jag'ree.  Vars.  of  jag-| 
jag  spear.  A  barbed  spear. 

||  ja'gua  (hii'gwii  ;  189),  n.  [See 
jagua  palm.]  a  The genip tree 
(Gempa  americana)  or  its  fruit. 
Porto  Rico,  b  The  jagua  palm, 
ja/gua-re'te  (ja'gwa-rii'ta),  n. 
[Tupi.;V*{7Mare<<f  or  Guarani  ya- 
guareie ,  jagoaraeti .]  An  obso¬ 
lete  name  of  the  jaguar  ;  —  long 
supposed  to  designate  a  distinct 
speeies  or  variety. 

I  ja  gua-ron'di  (ja'gwd-rBn'dY), 
ja  gua-run'dl  (-run'dl).  Vars. 
of  yaguarundi. 
ja-gue'y  (hlrgwi'f;  189  .  n. 
[Amer.  Sp  ,  prob.  fr.  a  native 
name.]  The  banyan  tree  ;  also, 
any  of  several  other  species  of 
Ficus.  Sp.  Amer. 

Ja'gur  ( ja'gQr).  Bib. 

Jah  (ja),  n.  [Heb  ydih .]  Jeho¬ 
vah.  [had.  I 

Ja-had'  (id-had').  Var.  of  ji-| 
Ja-had'da-i  (jd-hftd'a-I;  -had'- 
I  I).  I).  Bib. 

Ja-ha'la  ( jd-ha'ld).  D.  Bib. 
Ja-hal'e-lel  (id-hftf'8-lfl). 
Ja'hath  i  ja'hath).  Bib. 
Ja'ha-veh  (ya'h4-vS).  Var.  of 
Yaiiwkh. 

Ja'haz  (ja'h&z),  Ja  ha'za  (jd- 
ha'zd).  Ja-ha'zah.  Bib. 

Ja  ha-zi'ah  ( j^hd-zi'a).  Bib. 
Ja-ha'zi-el  (id-ha'zT-€l).  Bib. 
Jah'da-i  (jii'diS-T  ;  -dT).  Bib. 
Jah'di-el  ( jii'dl-el ).  Bib. 
Jah'do  (jii'do).  Bib. 

Ja'hedel  (ja'hS-161).  D.  Bib. 
Ja-hi'el  i  jd-hi'el ».  !>.  Bib. 

JahTe-el  (iii'lf-61).  Bib. 
Jah'le-el-itea  (-Its),  n.  pi.  Bib. 


Bib. 


Jah'ma-i  (jii'ma-T  ;  -ml).  Bib. 
Jah've.  Jah'veh  (ya'v<‘),  Jah' 
vism  (-vlz’m),  etc.  Vars.  of 
Yahweh,  Yahwism,  etc. 
Jah'vist,  Jah-vis'tic.  Vars.  of 
Yahyvist,  Yahyvistic. 
Jah'weh  (yii'w6),  Jah'wism 
l-wfz’m),  etc.  Vars.  of  Yah¬ 
weh,  Yaiiyvism,  etc.  [Jahaz.I 
Jah'zah  ( jii'zd).  Bib.  Var.  of  | 
Jah'ze-el(jii'zS-€l),  or  Jah'zi-el. 

Jah'ze-el-ltes  (-Its),  n.pl.  Bib. 
Jah'ze-rah  (ja'zC-rd).  Bib. 

|l  jai  a-lai'  (hi  a-ll').  [Sp..  fr 
Basque  jai  festival  -I-  alai 
merry.]  A  Spanish  game  some¬ 
what  like  rackets,  introduced 
1  into  the  South  American  re¬ 
publics  and  Cuba.  SeePELOTA. 
jail'age,  n.  Also  gaol'age.  The 
I  tee  of  a  jailer.  Rare. 
ijaild.  Jailed.  Ref.  Sp. 
jail  distemper.  Also  gaol  dis¬ 
temper.  =  JAIL  FEVER, 
i  jail'er-esB,  n.  Also  gaol'er-ess 
i  A  female  jailer, 
jail'er-ing.  n.  Also  gaol'er  ing. 

I  A  jailer’s  occupation.  Rare. 
jail'er-ship,  n.  Also  gaol'er- 
ship.  See -ship.  [jail-  C.  S. I 
1  jail  house  Also  gaol  house.  A| 
Jail'ish,  a.  Also  gaol'ish.  See 

-ISH.  [=  JAILERING.l 

jail'or-ing.  n.  Also  gaol'or-ing. , 
Jain'ist,  n.  =Jain. 
jaip  Scot.  var.  of  jape  ;  dial. 
Eng.  vnr.  of  jaup. 

Jai'pu-ri  ( j!'pdb-re),  n.  An  im¬ 
portant  dialect  of  Rajasthani. 
Ja'ir  ( ia'5r).  Bib. 

Ja'ir-ite  (-it).  Bib. 

Ja'i-rus  (ja'T-rus  ;  ja-I'rJs),  n. 
[L.,  fr.  Gr.  Taeipos,  fr.  Heb. 


Fair-)  Lit.,  he  will  enlighten  ; 
—  ma.-c.  prop.  name.  Bib.  L.  id. 
i  jaj-man'  (juj-man'),  n.  £Hind. 
I  jajmdn ,  fr.  Skr.  yajamana,  p. 
j  nr.  of  yaj  to  sacrifice.]  A  person 
by  whom  a  Brahman  is  hired  to 
perform  religious  services; 
J  hence,  a  patron  ;  client.  India. 
jak.  Var.  of  1st  jack. 

Jak.  Abbr.  Jakob. 

Ja'kan  ( ja'kdn).  Bib. 
jake.  Var.  of  jauk. 

Ja'keh  (  ja'ke)*  Bib. 
jaket.  t  jacket. 

Ja'kim  (ja'kTm).  Bib. 

Jakke.  *f  jack. 

jak'o  (jftk'o),  n. ;  pi.  jakos 

(-oz).  The  gray  parrot. 

Ja'kob.  n.  Ger.  form  of  Jacob 
Ja'kob  son’s  or'gan.  Anat.  Ja¬ 
cobsons  organ. 

Ja-kun'  (ja-koon'),  n.  A  Ne¬ 
grito  of  one  of  the  aboriginal 
tribes  of  the  southern  part  of  the 
Malay  Peninsula.  Tney  are  a 
mixed  tribe,  distinguished  by 
their  straight  hair  from  the 
Semangs  and  Sakais. 
jak 'wood  .  Var.  of  j  yckyvood. 
Jal  a-lae'an  (j&Fa-le'rtn),  a.  = 
Gelal.ean. 

Jalalaean  Era.  See  era,  n. 

Ja  la'le-el  (jd-la'lf-61).  D.  Bib 
Ja'lam  (ja'ldm).  Bio. 
jal'a-pa  (j&l'd-pd),  n.  [Sp.] 
Pharm.  Jalap. 

ja-lap'ic  (jd-lftp'Yk ),  a.  Chem. 
Designating  an  acid  obtained  as 
a  yellowish  translucent  mass  by 
the  action  of  alkalies  on  jalapin. 
Jal'a  pi  nol  (jai'd-pY-ndl  ;  -n51), 
n.  [ga/ajiin  +  -o/.]  Chem.  A 
crystalline  substance  obtained 
by  hydrolysis  of  jalapin  or  ia- 
lapic  acid. 


fcTod,  foot ;  out,  oil ;  chair ;  go  ;  sing,  iqk  ;  then,  thin  ;  nature,  verdure  (250) ;  K  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144) ;  boN  ;  yet ;  zh  =  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Guide. 

Full  explanations  of  Abbreviations,  8igns,  etc.,  Immediately  precede  the  Vocabulary. 


JAMAICAN 


JAPAN 


—  Jamaica  birch,  the  gumbo  limbo.  —  J.  bullae©  plum,  the 

fenip  Melicocca  bijuga.  —  J.  canella,  either  of  two  West 
udian  lauraceous  trees  ( Cinnamodendron  corticosum  and 
C.  macranthum) ;  also,  their  bark,  which  is  often  sold  as 
canella  bark.  —  J.  cedar,  the  Spanish  cedar. —  J.  cherry,  a 
West  Indian  fig  (Ficus pedunculata)  having  globose  edible 
fruits  the  size  of  a  cherry.  —  J.  cobnut,  the  sweet  edible  seed 
of  the  eupliorbiaceous  tree  Omphalea  triandra ,  of  Jamaica  ; 
also,  the  tree.  —  J.  cucumber,  the  prickly  gherkin.  —  J.  dog¬ 
wood,  a  West  Indian  fabaceous  tree  (Ichthyo  met  hi  a  pisci- 
pulaj,  with  odd-pinnate  leaves  and  large  axillary  panicles 
of  white  flowers  succeeded  by  4-winged  pods.  It  is  used 
as  a  fish  poison  in  Jamaica.  The  root  is  narcotic.  —  J.  gin¬ 
ger,  a  variety  of  ginger,  called  also  white  ginger .  prepared 
in  Jamaica  from  the  best  roots,  which  are  carefully  scraped 
and  dried  separately.  —  J.  honeysuckle,  a  West  Indian  pas¬ 
sion  flower  (Passijiora  lauri folia )  having  fragrant  flowers, 
somewhat  astringent  leaves,  and  yellow,  edible  fruit.  —  J. 
kino.  See  kino.  —  J.  mignonette,  m  the  West  Indies,  the 
Egyptian  privet.  —  J.  nutmeg,  the  calabash  nutmeg.  —  J. 
pepper,  allspice.  —  J.  plum,  the  hog  plum  of  the  West  Indies 
( Spondias  lutea).  —  J.  rose,  a  West  Indian  melastomaceous 
shrub  ( Blakea  trinervis)  with  showy  pink  flowers.  —  J.  rose¬ 
wood,  either  of  the  two  West  Indian  trees  Amyris  balsami- 
fera  (Rutaceae)  and  Afayepea  liguslrina  (Oleaceae) ;  also, 
their  handsome  red  wood.  — J.  saltwort,  or  J.  samphire,  a 
The  shrub  Satis  maritima.  See  Batis.  b  Either  of  two 
West  Indian  asteraceous  shrubs  (Borriehia  arborescens 
and  B.  fruiescens)  having  fleshy  leaves. —  J.  sorrel.  =  ro- 
selle.  —  J.  sumac  or  sumach,  the  poisonwood  Rhus  metopi- 
um.  —  J.  walnut,  a  West  Indian  simaroubaceous  tree  ( Piero - 
dendron  arboreum)  with  exceedingly  bitter  wood  and 
bark;  also,  its  drupaceous  fruit.  —  J.  wood.  =  brasilet- 
to.  —  J.  yellow  thistle,  the  prickly  poppy. 

Ja-mai'can  (ja-ma'kan),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  Jamaica. 
—  n.  A  native  or  inhabitant  of  Jamaica,  the  population 
of  which  is  mainly  Negro  and  mulatto. 

Jamb  (jSm),  n.  Also  jambe.  [F.  jarnbe  a  leg,  jarnbe  de 
force  a  principal  rafter.  See  gambol.]  1.  Her.  A  leg; 
a  gamb. 

2.  A  piece  of  armor  for  the  leg.  See  jambeau. 

3.  Arch.  An  upright  surface  that  bounds  any  opening,  as 
a  door  or  fireplace  ;  hence,  an  upright  piece  forming  the 
side  of  an  opening. 

4.  A  side  piece  or  cheek,  as  of  a  spear  head.  Rare. 

5.  A  projecting  wing  of  a  building.  Obs.  Oxf.  E.  D. 
6.  A  projecting  columnar  part  or  mass,  as  of  masonry  ;  a 
pillar,  as  of  ore. 

7  A  turn  or  corner,  as  of  a  street.  Obs. 

8.  (dial,  jam,  j6m)  A  vein  or  bed  of  earth  or  stone,  esp. 
one  which  prevents  miners  from  following  a  vein  of  ore ; 
a  large  block  of  stone.  Dial.  Eng. 
jambeau  (jSm'bo),  n.;  pi.  jambeaux  (-boz). 

[From  F.  jambe  a  leg :  cf.  OF.  jambiere.  See 
jamb,  ?i. ]  In  medieval  armor,  a  leg  piece  ;  in^?L, 
armor  for  the  legs  ;  a  pair  of  jambs. 

Jam'bool,  jam'bul  (jSm'bool ;  jum-bbbl'),  n. 

[Hind .  jambu,  jambul,  prop.,  the  rose-apple  tree 
or  its  fruit,  fr.  Skr.  jambu ,  jambu .]  The  Java 
plum  ;  also,  a  drug  obtained  from  its  bark  and 
seeds,  used  as  a  remedy  for  diabetes. 

Jamb  shaft  Arch.  A  column,  free  or  engaged, 
decorating  the  jamb  of  a  door  opening  or  w  indow 
opening,  as  in  medieval  architecture.  See 
ESCONSON. 

James  (jamz),n.  [F.,  fr.  L.  Jacobus,  Jacob. 

Cf.  Jacob.]  1.  Masc.  proper  name. — 

Dim.  Jem,  Jim ,  Jemmy ,  Jimmy.  — Fern. 

Jamesina.  Cf.  Jacob. 

2.  Bib.  a  Son  of  Zebedee,  and  one  of  the  twelve  apostles, 
b  Son  of  Alphaeus,  and  one  of  the  twelve  apostles,  c  James 
the  Less,  often  identified  with  James  son  of  Alphaeus. 
d  The  James  called  the  Lord’s  brother  in  Gal.  i.  19.  Ro¬ 
man  Catholics  identify  this  James  with  the  James  of  b 
and  c,  and  hold  him  to  be  a  cousin  of  Jesus,  e  The  Epis¬ 
tle  of  James.  See  New  Testament,  Table. 

3.  [/.  c.]  a  A  sovereign.  Slang ,  Eng.  b  A  burglar’s 
jimmy.  Slang,  c  A  baked  sheep’s  head  ;  a  jemmy.  Eng. 
Jame'son  ite  (jam'sMii-it),  n.  [After  Prof.  Robert  Jameson , 
of  Edinburgh.]  Min.  A  gray  orthorhombic  mineral,  of 
metallic  luster,  commonly  fibrous  massive.  It  is  a  sulph- 
antimonite  of  lead,  Pb2Sb2Sg,  usually  with  a  little  iron. 
James'’ S  pow  der  fjam'ziz).  [After  Robert  James (17 OS- 
76),  an  English  physician.)  Med.  Antimonial  powder, 
jam'mer  (jSm'er),  n.  Also  Jamb'er.  One  that  jams; 
specif.  :  a  A  kind  of  gin  for  loading  logs  by  horse  power. 
U.  S.  b  Founding.  A  spring  chaplet. 

Jam  nut,  or  jam'nut'  (jSm'nQt7),  n.  =  lock  nut  a. 

Jam  shid',  Jam  shyd'  (jam-shed'),  n.  Also  Giamschid. 
[Per.  Jamshid .]  Persian  Myth.  The  king  of  the  peris. 


Jambeau. 


who,  in  punishment  for  his  boast  of  immortality,  was 
compelled  to  assume  a  human  form  and  dwell  on  earth, 
where  he  became  a  mighty  king  of  Persia,  reigning  700 
years,  300  of  which  were  happy  and  beneficent.  The  jewel 
of  JamBhid  was  a  ruby  called  from  its  splendor  Scheb- 
gerag,  i.  e.,“  the  torch  of  night,”  and  also  “  the  cup  of  the 
sun,”  etc. 

Jan'gle  (jSij'g’l),  v.  i. ;  jan'gled  (-g’ld) ;  jan'gling 
(-gling).  [ME.  janglen  to  quarrel,  chatter,  OF.  jangler ; 
of  uncertain  origin;  cf.  D.  janyelen,  janken,  to  whimper, 
chide,  brawl,  quarrel.]  1.  To  talk  idly ;  to  prate ;  bab¬ 
ble ;  chatter  ;  gossip.  “Thou  janglest  as  a  jay.”  Chaucer. 
Some  .  .  .  have  turned  aside  unto  Vain,  jangling.  1  Tim.  i.  6. 

2.  To  quarrel  in  words  ;  to  altercate  ;  wrangle. 

Good  wits  will  be  jangling ;  but,  gentles,  agree.  Shale. 

3.  To  sound  harshly  or  discordantly,  as  bells  out  of  tune. 
Jan'gle,  v.  t.  1.  To  utter  or  sound  discordantly  or  in  a 

babbling  or  chattering  way. 

2.  To  cause  to  sound  harshly  or  inharmoniously  ;  to  pro¬ 
duce  discordant  sounds  with. 

Like  sweet  bells. jangled,  out  of  tune  and  harsh.  Shak. 
jan'gle,  n.  [OF  .jangle.]  1.  Idle  talk;  chatter  ;  babble. 
2.  Noisy  altercation  ;  contention  :  wrangling. 

Now,  Sir  Peter,  since  we  have  finished  our  daily  jangle,  I  pre¬ 
sume  I  may  go  to  my  engagement.  *  Sheridan. 

3-  Discordant  sound  :  a  confused  jingling. 

The  musical  jangle  of  sleigh  bells.  Longfellow 

jan'gling  (jSq'glTug),  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  of  jangle.  Specif.  : 
vb.  n.  Act  of  one  that  jangles;  esp.,  noisy  discord  ;  wran¬ 
gling  ;  discordant  or  dissonant  noises  or  din,  as  of  bells. 
Jan'i-tor  (j5n'i-ter),  n.  [L.,  fv.  janua  a  door.]  1.  A  door¬ 
keeper  ;  a  porter. 

2.  One  who  has  the  care  of  a  public  building,  or  of  a 
building  occupied  for  offices,  suites  of  rooms,  etc. 

3.  A  school  usher.  Obs. 

jan'i-tress  (-trgs)  )  n.  [L.  janitrix.  See  janitor.]  A  fe- 
Jan'i-trix  (-trTks)  j  male  janitor. 

Jan  i-za'ri-an  (-za'ri-an ;  115),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the 
Janizaries  or  their  government.  Burke. 

Jan'i-za-ry  (jSn'T-za-rl),  n.  ;  pi.  -ries  (-rYz).  [F .janissaire, 
fr.  Turk,  yehi-cheri  new  soldiers  or  troops.]  [Often  l.  c.] 
A  soldier  of  a  body  of  Turkish  infantry  that  existed  from  the 
14th  to  the  19th  century.  The  first  Janizaries  were  personal 
slaves  of  the  Sultan,  and  the  later  ones  were  mainly  slaves, 
conscripts,  and  the  sons  of  subject  Christians  seized  as 
tribute.  They  were  peculiarly  privileged,  and  formed  the 
main  fighting  force  of  the  Turks.  They  finally  became 
so  unruly  that,  on  a  revolt  by  them  in  1826,  many  thou¬ 
sands  of  them  were  killed,  the  rest  dispersed,  and  the  or¬ 
ganization  was  abolished.  The  name  has  been  frequently 
applied  in  literature  to  any  Turkish  soldier. 

Janizary  music.  Music  produced  by  a  combination  of 
shrill  wood  instruments,  with  various  kinds  of  drums, 
triangles,  and  other  percussive  instruments;  —  so  named 
from  the  bands  of  the  Janizaries. 

Jan'ko  key'board  (yai]'ko).  A  pianoforte  keyboard  in¬ 
vented  in  1882  by  Paul  von  Janko.  It  has  six  rows  of  keys, 
with  three  digitals  to  each  note,  those  of  each  row  being 
at  whole-step  intervals.  Scales  and  chords  are  fingered 
alike  in  all  keys ;  the  octave  span  is  shortened  ;  chromatic 
scales  in  thirds,  sixths,  and  octaves  are  easy  to  play. 

Jann  (jan),  n.  [Ar.  or  Per.  jann .]  Moham.  Myth,  a  The 
lowest  or  least  powerful  of  supernatural  beings,  or  genii, 
or  one  of  this  order,  b  The  geuii,  or  jinn,  or  one  of  them. 
C  [cap.)  Eblis,  the  father  of  the  genii,  or  jinn. 
Jan'sen-ism  (jSn'sen-Tz’m),  n.  The  doctrines  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  bishop  Cornelis  Jansen  (1585-1638)  and  his  fol¬ 
lowers;  also,  their  ecclesiastical  agitation,  chiefly  in 
France,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  17th  and  earlier  part  of 
the  18th  century.  The  Jansenists  maintained  that  in  his 
fallen  condition  man  is  unable  to  do  good  or  obey  God’s 
commandments,  and  that  he  is  equally  unable  to  resist 
the  divine  grace,  through  accession  of  which  alone  is  sal¬ 
vation  possible.  This  doctrine,  closely  resembling  Cal¬ 
vinism,  was  asserted  as  a  restoration  of  the  teachings 
of  Augustine.  The  Roman  Catholic  Church,  however, 
repeatedly  condemned  Jansenism  as  heresy.  The  chief 
center  of  Jansenism  was  the  famous  Port  Royal  school, 
which  was  founded  by  the  Abb£  de  Saint  Cyran,  and  of 
which  Blaise  Pascal  was  a  member.  Antoine  Amauld  and 
Pasquier  Quesnel  were  the  last  great  leaders  of  Jansenism. 
The  movement  was  strongly  evangelical  in  principle,  and 
its  propaganda  was  largely  directed  against  the  Jesuits. 
Jan'sen-ist,  n.  All  adherent  of  Jansenism. 

Jan  sen  is'tic  (-Ts'tTk),  Jan  sen-is'ti-cal  (-ti-kal),  a.  Of 
or  pertaining  to  Jansenism  or  the  Jansenists. 
jan'tu  (jSn'too),  n.  A  water-raising  device  used  in  Bengal 
from  remote  times,  consisting  of  a  trough,  balanced  by  an 
extended  arm,  and  supported  across  a  bar. 

Jan  u-a'ri-us,  Saint  (sant  jan'u-a'n-fts ;  115).  [It.  San 
Gennaro .]  A  Christian  bishop  martyred  by  decapitation 


Roman  As,  showing 
Head  of  Janus. 


under  Diocletian  and  made  the  patron  saint  of  Naples,  in 
the  crypt  of  the  cathedral  of  which  his  body  is  preserved. 
In  a  chapel  of  the  same  are  his  head  and  two  vials  said  to 
contain  his  clotted  blood.  His  day  is  September  19. 

Jan'U-a-ry  (j£n'u-a-rT),  n.  [L.  JanuaHus ,  fr.  Janus  an 
old  Latin  deity,  the  god  of  the  sun  and  the  year,  to  whom 
the  month  of  January  was  sacred  ;  cf .janua  a  door.]  The 
first  month  of  the  year,  having  31  days.  The  beginning  of 
the  year  was  changed  in  1752  by  English  statute  from 
March  25  to  January  l,at  the  same  time  that  the  Gregorian 
calendar  was  adopted.  See  calendar.  —  January  and  May, 
an  old  man  and  his  young  wife  who  befools  him,  in  Chau¬ 
cer’s  “  Merchant’s  Tale.” 

Ja'nus  (ja'nfis),  n.  [L.  See  January.]  Rom.  Relig.  An 
ancient  Roman  deity,  primarily 
god  of  gates  and  doors,  hence,  of 
all  beginnings.  In  prayers  his 
name  was  first,  and  his  priest,  Rex 
sacrorum,  held  foremost  rank  in 
the  pontifical  college.  The  first 
hour  of  the  day,  the  calends  of 
each  month,  and  the  first  month 
(January)  were  sacred  to  him.  His 
feast  was  the  Agonium  of  Jan.  9. 

In  the  Forum  was  his  double- 
doored  shrine,  ascribed  to  Numa 
Pompilius,  closed  only  in  time  of 
absolute  peace.  He  was  represent¬ 
ed  with  two  opposite  faces,  prob¬ 
ably  symbolizing  the  two  faces  of  a  door.  Originally  he 
was  probably  god  of  the  household  door,  as  Vesta  of  the 
hearth,  though  in  late  myth  he  was  made  a  king  of  early 
Latium.  Cf.  di. 

Ja'nus,  a.  Pert,  to  or  designating  any  of  a  series  of  azo 
dyes  which  are  both  acid  and  basic,  and  dye  cotton,  wool, 
and  silk  in  an  acid  bath  ;  as,  Janus  red ;  Janus  blue. 

Ja'nus-faced  (-fast7),  a.  Having  two  faces ;  looking  or 
acting  two  ways. 

Janus-faced  lock,  a  lock  that  can  be  opened  on  either  side. 

Ja'nus-head  ed,  a.  Double-headed. 

Ja  pan'  (jd-pSn'),  n.  1.  The  group  of  islands  off  the  east 
coast  of  Asia. 

2.  A  Japanese.  Obs. 

3.  [/.  c.]  a  Any  varnish  yielding  a  hard  brilliant  coating 
upon  metal,  wood,  etc.,  as  the  natural  Japan  varnish  (for 
which  see  lacquer),  b  A  preparation  of  shellac,  linseed 
oil,  and  turpentine.  Some  kinds  of  japan  are  used  also  as 
driers  for  ordinary  paint,  c  A  quickly  drying  black  lacquer 
or  varnish,  consisting  usually  of  asphaltum,  linseed  oil,  and 
turpentine,  and  used  for  coating  iron,  tin,  etc.;  —  called 
also  Brunswick  black. 

4.  [J.  c.]  Work  varnished  and  figured  in  the  Japanese 
manner  ;  also,  formerly,  Japanese  silk  or  china. 

5.  [/.  c.)  A  veneering  or  gloss  of  speech  or  manner. 

Ja  pan',  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  Japan,  or  the  Japanese, 
or  Japanese  lacquered  work  ;  as,  Japan  ware. 

Japan  allspice,  a  Japanese  shrub  (Butneria  prsecox )  culti¬ 
vated  (under  the  name  Chimonanlhus)  for  its  fragrant  yel¬ 
low  flowers,  which  appear  before  the  leaves.  —  J.  black.  = 
Japan,  n.,  ;>  b  &  c.  —  J  camphor.  See  camphor.  —  J.  cedar,  a 
large  pinaceous  timber  tree  of  Japan  and  China  ( Cryvlome- 
ria  japonica)  with  verticillate  branches,  subulate  leaves, 
and  globose  cones.  It  is  extensively  planted  as  a  shade 
tree  ;  the  soft  wood  is  used  for  many  purposes.  —  J.  clover, 
a  cloverlike  fabaceous  plant  (Lespedeza  striata)  of  eastern 
Asia,  where  it  is  a  useful  forage  plant.  Though  intro¬ 
duced  into  the  United  States  before  1850,  it  first  attracted 
general  notice  during  the  Civil  War,  when  it  was  called  in 
the  North  and  South  respectively  rebel  clover  and  Yankee 
clover.  It  is  now  a  common  weed  in  many  States. —  J. 
Current,  a  branch  of  the  equatorial  current  of  the  Pacific, 
washing  the  eastern  coast  of  Formosa  and  thence  flowing 
northeastward  past  Japan  and  merging  into  the  easterly 
drift  of  the  North  Pacific;  —  called  also  Kuro-Siwo ,  or 
Black  Stream,  in  allusion  to  the  deep  blue  of  its  water.  It 
is  similar  in  many  ways  to  the  Gulf  Stream.  — J.  earth, 
catechu.  —  J.  globeflower,  a  Japanese  rosaceous  shrub  (Ker- 
ria  japonica)  with  lanceolate,  serrate  leaves  and  bright 
yellow  flowers  which  have  become  double  and  globose  in 
shape  through  cultivation.  —  J.  lacquer.  =  Japan,  n.,  3.  — 
J.  laurel,  any  cornaceous  shrub  of  the  genus  Aucuba,  esp.  A. 
japonica.  See  Aucuba. —  J.  leather.  =  japanned  leather. 
—  J.  lily,  any  of  several  handsome  lilies,  as  Lilium  auralum 
and  L.  speciosum,  natives  of  Japan  ;  also,  a  bulb  or  flower 
of  one.  —  J.  medlar  or  plum,  the  loquat. —  J.  quince.  =  Jap¬ 
anese  quince. —  J.  rose,  a  Any  of  several  Japanese  roses, 
as  the  cultivated  Rosa  multiflora,  R.  ywara,  and  R.  rugosa. 
b  Any  of  certain  showy  Japanese  camellias  (Thea).  —  J. 
Stream.  =  Japan  Current.  —  J.  varnish,  the  natural  Japan 
varnish.  See  lacquer.—  J.  wax,  a  fat,  resembling  beeswax, 
obtained  from  the  fruit  of  certain  species  of  Rhus  which 
grow  in  Japan,  esjp.  Rhus  succedanea.  It  consists  chiefly 
of  glyceryl  palmitin. 


IJja'mai*'  ar'rifcre'  (zh&'mS'- 
za'ryar').  IF.)  Never  behind. 
Jarman  (ia'mrln),  n.  [Hind. 
jdman .]  The  Java  plum, 
jamb.  +  yam.  • 

Iamb  (jftm).  Var.  of  jam. 
jambe.  Var.  of  jamb,  leg. 
jambe,  a.  [Cf.  Y.jambd  having 
legs.]  Strong-legged  ;  active  ; 
nimble.  Obs.  [jamb.  I 

jambed  (j&md),  pret.  Sfp.p.  of  | 
Jam-bee'  (j&m-De'),  n.  [Cf. 
Chin,  ch'angi  p‘u2  reed.]  A 
walking  stick  made  from  an 
East  Indian  rattan  palm  (Cala¬ 
mus)  popular  in  England  m  the 
time  of  Queen  Anne  ;  also,  the 
palm  itself.  Obs. 

Jam'ber,  n.  [OF.  jambidre ,  F. 
jainbihre.)  Leg  armor.  Obs. 
jamb'ing  ( j&m'Yng),  p.  pr.  8f  vb. 
n  of  .JAMB. 

jam'bo  (j&m'bS),  n.  [Cf.  jam- 
bool,  jambolan.]  Any  of  va¬ 
rious  East  Indian  myrtaceous 
trees  or  their  fruits  ;  as  :  a  The 
rose  apple,  b  The  Java  plum, 
c  The  Malay  apple, 
jam'bok.  Var  of  sjambok. 
jam' bo-1  an  (jftm'b8-ldn),  jam'- 
bo-la'na  (-la'na),  n.  [From 
some  native  name  ;  cf.  Pg.  jam- 
botao  a  kind  of  tropical  fruit, 
Skr.  jambu,' jambu,  rose  apple.] 
The  Java  plum. 

Jam  bon'  ( F .  zhaN'bdN'),  n. 
(  F.  See  oammon.]  A  gammon, 
as  of  bacon.  Obs.  or  French. 
jam'bone  (jftm'bdn),  n.  [Cf. 
jamboree.]  Card  Playing.  In 
railroad  euchre,  a  lone  hand 
played  by  the  opponents  with 


the  cards  exposed  on  the  table, 
jam'boo.  Var.  of.iAMBO. 
jam  bo-ran'di.  Var.  of  jabo- 

HANOI. 

jam'bo-ree'  (jam'bo-re'),  n.  [Of 
uncertain  origin.  Cf .  .J  a m bon  e  ] 

1.  A  noisy  or  unrestrained  ca¬ 
rousal  or  frolic  ;  a  spree.  Slang. 

2.  Card  Playing.  In  railroad 

euchre,  a  hand  containing  the 
five  highest  trumps,  which  when 
announced  and  shown  entitles 
the  holder  to  score  16  points, 
jam'bo*  (jftm'bQs),  n.  Alsojam- 
bo'sa  (i&m-bo'sa).  [NL.  jarn- 
bosa  Cf.  jambo.]  a  [cop.]  Syn. 
of  Caryophyllus.  bThero6e 
apple  ( Caryophyllus  jarnbos). 
jam-bo'aine  (j&m-bd'sYn  ;  -sen  ; 
184),  w.  Also  -sin.  [  jarnbos  -j- 
-tn.l  Chem.  A  crystalline  alka¬ 
loid,  CioHigOsN,  found  in  jam- 
bosa  root.  (jam bo. I 

jam'bou  (jftm'boo).  Var.  of| 
Jam'bres  (jam'brez).  Bib.  See 
Jannes. 

Jam'bri  ( jfim'brl).  Bib.  [bo. I 
jam'bu(jftm'boo).  Var.  of  jam- | 
jam'by,  <t.  [OY-jambd.)  Hav¬ 
ing  strong  legs.  Obs. 
jamd.  Jammed.  Ref.  Sp. 
jam-da'ni  (jam-da'ne),  n.  Also 
jam-da'nee  [Hind.&Per../amrfd- 
nt.]  A  kind  of  fine  figured  mus¬ 
lin,  usually  with  a  woven  pat¬ 
tern  of  flow'ers.  [radok  tea. I 
James’s  tea  (iSm'zTz).  =  Lab-| 
James'town/  liTy.  [From 
./amestojc7?,Virginia.]  The  Jim- 
eon  weed. 

James'town'  weed.  Orig.  form 

of  Jimson  weed.  Now  Rare. 


james'wort  (jamz'wflrtO. 
james'weed',  n.  The  ragwort. 
Dial  Eng. 

ja'mi  (ja'm£),  n.  (Ar.  jdmi' 
universal,  congregational.]  A 
principal  or  central  mosque. 
Tu  rkey.  [.»  e  m  i  d  a  r  .  I 

jam'i-dar  (jttm'Y-diir).  Var.  of  | 
l  Ja'min  (ia'rnTn).  Bib 
Ja'min-ites  <  -its),  n.  pi.  Bib 
Jam'lech  (jSm'lPk).  Bib. 
jam'ma  Var  of  .i a m a.  [jam.  I 
jammed  (jamd),  pn  t.  if  p.  p.  of  | 
jammed'ness,  n.  See -ness, 
jam'ming,  />.  pr.  <V  vb.  n.  of  jam. 
Jam'ni-a  (jam'n'I-d).  Bib. 
Jam'nites  (j&m'nUBbn  pi.  Bib. 

ja-mon'  (ha-m5n'  ;  189),  n. 
[Sp.,  ham,  fr.  F.  jambon.  See 
l6t  gammon.]  Southwestern  U. 
S.  a  Ham  or  bacon,  b  Aguitar. 
jam'pan  (j  ft  m'p  ftn),  n.  [Ben¬ 
gal  ijhampun  ;  cf.  Hind,  jhamp 
a  covered  bamboo  frame.]  A 
sedan  with  two  poles.  India. 
jam  pa-ni', -nee'  ('jftnVpd-ne'), 
n.  A  bearer  of  a  jam  pan. 

jam  prox'i-mus  ar'det  U-ca'- 
le-gon  (prok'sl-mtis  ;  fl-kftl'f- 
g5n).  [L.]  Already  Ucalegon, 
l  e.,  his  house,  next  door  is  on 
fire.  Vergil  (jE..  II.,  311,  312). 
jam'ro-sade  (jftm'ro-zad),  n. 
[Cf.  Hind,  jamrul,  the  rose  ap¬ 
ple,  and  E.  jambo  ;  perh  influ¬ 
enced  by  E.  rose.]  The  fruit  of 
the  rose  apple  ( Caryophyllus 
jarnbos). 

Ja  mu'el  (jd-mti'Sl).  D.  Bib. 
jam  weld.  Forging.  A  butt  weld, 
jan.  n.  A  purse.  Obs.  Cant. 
Jan.  Ahbr.  January. 


Ja'na-i  (ja'nft-I  ;  ja'nT).  Bib. 
jan'a-pa  ( jftn'd-pd),  Jan'a-pum 
(-pum),  n.  [Tamil  janupa  nar.) 
Tne  sunn.  India. 
jan'ea  tree  (jftp'kd).  Any 
west  Indian  rutaeeous  tree  of 
the  genus  Amj/ris,  esp  A.  b<tl- 
sam  if  era, the  Jamaica  rosewood, 
jan'di-a  (jftn'dl-d),  n.  [Tupi 
jandid,  j  undid.)  A  catfish 
( Rhamdia  schomburgkii)  com¬ 
mon  in  the  rivers  of  Guiana  and 
Brazil.  It  is  used  as  food. 

Jane  (jan),  n.  [Y.  Jeanne,  L.  Jo¬ 
anna.  Cf.  John,  Jean,  Joan.] 
Fern.  prop.  name, 
jane  (jan),  n.  [F.  Genes  Genoa 
(or  an  OF.  form);  cf.  LL.  Janua. 
L. Genua.  Cf.  jean.]  1.  [cap.] 
A  small  silver  coin  of  Genoa, 
used  in  England  in  the  14th  and 
loth  centuries.  Obs. 

2.  A  kind  of  twilled  cotton 
cloth.  See  jean. 
jane  -of-apes',  n.  A  silly,  pert 
girl ;  —  corresponding  to  jacka¬ 
napes.  Obs 

Ja  net'  (jd-nCt'  or,  esp.  in  Brit¬ 
ish  usage ,  jftn'gt),  n.  Dim.  of 
J  vne,  fern.  prop.  name. 
Janevere.  f  January. 
jan-ga'da  ( jftn-ga'dd),  n.  [Sp. 
or  Pg..  a  raft.  Cf.  jangar.]  A 
kind  of  lateen-sailed  catamaran 
used  in  South  America. 

II  jan'gar  ( jurj'giir).  n.  [Tamil 
shangddam,  chnnndtam,  prob. 
fr.  Skr.  samghdta  union.]  A 
raft,  esp.  of  boats  joined  to¬ 
gether.  used  in  the  East  Indies, 
jan'gler  ( j&p'gter),  n.  [OF.  jan- 
gleor.)  One  that  jangles. 


jan'gler-y,  n.  [OF.  ianglerie 
chattering,  talk.]  Jangling.  Obs. 
jan'gly  (  jftij'gll),  a.  Discord¬ 
ant  ;  jangling 

Jan  Ham's  clack  (jftn  hftmz). 
Mach.  A  clack  valve  with  two 
lids  hinged  on  the  outside. 
Ja'ni-an.  a.  Two-faced.  Obs. 
Jan'i-form  (j  ft  n'T-f  6  r  m),  a. 
[Janus  -f  -form.)  Resembling 
Janus  s  two- fncea.  Rare. 
Jan'i-ear.  Janizary. 

Jan  is-sa'ri-ar?.  Var.  of  Jani- 
zarian.  [Janizary.) 

jan'is-sa-ry  1.  [cap.]  Var.  of| 
2.  [Corrupted  fr.  native  name;  or 
named  in  allusion  to  ite  colors.] 
A  West  Indian  l&broid  fish 
(Clepticus  par  rue),  mostly  red- 
uish  brown,  with  the  caudal  re¬ 
gion  green. 

jan  i-to'ri-al  (j  ft  n'T-t  <5'r  Y-dl  ; 
201),  a.  Of  or  pert,  to  a  janitor, 
j  an  'i- tor-ship',  n.  See -ship. 
Janizer.  +  Janizary. 
jank  (]ai)k),  v.  i.  [Cf.  Norw. 
dial,  janka  to  waver,  stagger.] 
To  act  triflingly  ;  to  shuffle. 
Scot.—n.  A  shuffle.  Scot. 
jank'er  (jai)k'£r),  ti.  A  long 
pole  on  two  wheels,  used  in 
hauling  logs.  Scot. 

Jan'na  <jan'd),  or  Jan'na-i 
C-S-U  Bin.  [jaunder.I 

jan'ner  (jan'er).  Scot.  var.  of  | 
Jan'neB  and  Jam'bres  ( jftn'ez  ; 
j&m'brez).  Bib.  Two  Egyptian 
magicians  who  withstood  Moses 
when  he  performed  miracles  be¬ 
fore  Pharaoh  (2  Tim.  iii.  8). 
jan'nock  (jftn'uk  ;  jan'tik),  n 
[Perh.  named  as  being  flat.  Cf. 


jannock,  a.l  Leavened  oatmeal 
bread.  Dial.  Eng. 
jan'nock,  a.  ICf.  Norw.  diaL 
jamn  even,  level.]  Candid  ;  hon¬ 
est;  pleasant;  liberal.  Dial.  Eng. 
Ja-no'ah  (ja-no'd)  or  Ja-no'- 
hah  (-ha).  Bib. 

Ja-no'e  (-6).  D.  Bib.  [065.) 
Jan-sen'i-an.  n.  A  Jansenist.| 
Jan'sen-ize  (i  ft  n'sf  n-I  z),  v.  i. 
To  become  like  the  Jansenists. 
jant.  4*  gent.  a.  [jaunt.) 
janfc.  Obs.  or  dial.  Eng.  var.  off 
Jan'thi-na  (jftn'thT-nd).  Var. 
of  Ianthina. 

j  an '  ti-ly  ( jan  'tY-lY),  j  an  '  ti-nesa, 
jan'ty.  V  ars.  of  jauntily,  etc. 
ja'nu-a  (jftn'Cl-d),  n.  [L.]  A 
door  ;  gate  ;  —  formerly  used  in 
titles  of  treatises. 

Januay,  Januey.  f  GSNOWAT 
I|ja'nu-i8  clau'sis  (j&n'fl-Ys). 
[L.)  With  closed  doors. 
Ja'num  (ja'nfim).  Bib. 

Janus  cloth.  A  fabric  having 
both  sides  dressed,  the  sides  be¬ 
ing  of  different  colors, —  used 
for  reversible  garments, 
ja'ok  (ja'6k),  ti.  [Kamcha- 
dale.]  A  large  edible  sculnin 
(Myoxocephalus  jaok)  of  the  Be¬ 
ring  Sea.  grayish  and  spotted 
above  and  white  beneath, 
jaour.  ^ giaour.  [$■  Dial.  Eng.\ 
jap  (jap).  Var.  of  jaup.  «Scof.| 
Jap.  Ahbr.  Japanese.  [nese.I 
Jap,  a.  8r  n.  Colloq.  for  Japa-I 
jap-ac'o-nine  (i  ft  p-ft  k'6-n  Y  n  ; 
-nen  ;  184),  ti.  Also  -nin.  Chem. 
A  decomposition  product  of  jap- 
aconitine. 

jap  ac-o-ni'tine  (jftp/ftk-fl-nT'- 


ale,  senate,  c&re,  &m,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofa ;  eve,  $vent,  6nd,  recent,  maker;  Ice,  ill ;  old,  obey,  orb,  ddd,  s&ft,  cdnnect ;  use,  unite,  urn,  up,  circus,  menu  ; 

U  Foreign  Word.  f  Obsolete  Variant  of.  +  combined  with.  =  equals. 
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Ja  pan'  (ja-pSn'),  v.  I. ;  ja-pannf.d'  (ja-pjnd') ;  ja-pan'ning. 

1.  To  cover  with  a  coat  of  japan,  or  of  some  other  hard,  bril¬ 
liant  varnish,  in  the  manner  of  the  Japanese  ;  to  lacquer. 

2.  To  give  a  glossy  black  to  (leather,  etc.)  as  with  varnish. 

3.  To  ordain  as  a  minister.  Slang. 

Japanese'  (jSp'a-iiez' ;  -nes' ;  277),  n.  1.  sing.  <£•  pi. 
A  member  of  the  native  race  of  Japan  ;  also,  a  native  or 
inhabitant  of  Japan.  The  aborigines  of  Japan,  the  Ainus, 
were  driven  northward  first  by  a  mixed  Mongoloid  race 
entering  from  Korea,  second  by  a  Mongoloid,  or  possibly 
Polynesian,  race  entering  from  the  south.  The  fusion  of 
these  two  races,  with  local  Ainu  intermixture,  forms  the 
Japanese  of  the  historical  period,  of  whom  two  types  are 
distinguished.  The  so-called  aristocratic  or  Korean  type 
is  marked  by  light  yellow  to  almost  white  skin,  dolicho- 
cephaly,  fine  features,  with  straight  or  convex  nose,  and 
slender  delicate  physique ;  the  plebeian  type  is  dark  brown 
in  color,  moderately  brachycephalous,  with  prominent 
cheek  bones,  small  nose,  receding  forehead,  and  sturdy 
physique.  The  eyes  vary  from  the  straight  to  the  Mon¬ 
golian  type,  and  the  stature  is  short.  The  native  civiliza- 
tion  is  largely  of  Chinese  and  Buddhistic  origin,  but,  es¬ 
pecially  m  art,  of  a  wholly  individual  development.  In 
modern  times  it  is  an  eclectic  commingling  of  the  Ori¬ 
ental  and  the  Occidental.  The  chief  religions  are  Bud¬ 
dhism,  Confucianism,  and  Shinto. 

2.  The  language  of  the  Japanese,  an  agglutinative  tongue 
distantly  related  to  Korean  and  possibly  to  the  Ural-Altaic 
family  of  languages.  It  contains  many  Chinese  loan  words  pro¬ 
nounced  in  the  Japanese  manner.  In  writing,  Chinese  ideo¬ 
graphs  are  usually  used  lor  the  principal  words  in  the  sentence, 
and  characters  of  a  syllabary  called  kana  (which  see)  for  the 
aggluti natives  and  inflectional  endings.  The  native  literature 
begins  with  the  8th  century  See  agglutinative  languages 
Jap  a  nese'.  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  Japan,  its  inhabitants, 
or  their  language. 

Japanese  agar.  See  agar.— J.  ape,  a  small  black  ape  ( Macaca 
spec  iosa)  of  Japan,  having  the  naked  face  and  ischial  cal¬ 
losities  bright  red.  —  J.  apricot,  a  Japanese  ornamental  tree 
( Prunus  mume)  with  fragrant  white  flowers  and  yellow 
fruits  somewhat  smaller  than  that  of  the  common  apricot, 
to  which  it  is  closely  related. — J.  artichoke.  =  Chinese  arti¬ 
choke. —J.  banana,  an  Asiatic  banana  ( Musa  basjoo),  culti¬ 
vated  as  a  foliage  plant  in  Japan,  its  fruit  being  scarcely 
edible.  —  J. bantam,  one  of  a  Japanese  breed  of  bantam  fowl's 
which  carry  the  tail  erect  and  expanded  and  the  wings  with 
*  the  points  drooping.  The  usual  color  is  white,  with  the  tail 
and  sickles  black  and  the  wings  largely  slate-colored.  En¬ 
tirely  black  and  entirely  white  plumaged  varieties  are  also 
bred.  —  J.  bear,  a  small  bear  ( Ursits  japonicus)  of  northern 
Japan.  It  is  black,  with  a  small  white  breast  marking.  — 
J.  cedar.  =  Japan  cedar.  — J.  chestnut,  a  Japanese  species 
of  Caslanea  ( C .  crenata );  also,  its  fruit,  which  is  larger 
than  the  American  chestnut,  though  not  as  sweet.  —  J.  cy- 

tress,  any  Japanese  species  of  Cha mxcvpn r is.e sp .  C.  obtusa. 

ee  ChaMzECYPAris.  —  J.  deer,  a  small  deer  ( Cervus  sika)  of 
Japan,  having  slightly  forked  round  antlers  and  a  coat 
spotted  with  white  in  summer  and  plain  grayish  brown  in 
winter,  -m-  J.  dysentery.  See  bacillary  dysentery.  —  J.  Era. 
See  era.  —  J.  fowl,  a  Japanese  breed  of  fancy  fowls  having 
the  general  colors  of  game  fowls,  but  with  greatly  elon¬ 
gated  hackle  and  tail  feathers.  —  J.  gelatin  or  gelatine,  Jap¬ 
anese  agar.  See  agar.  —  J.  honeysuckle,  an  Asiatic  honey¬ 
suckle  ( Lonicera  japonic  a),  with  half  evergreen  leaves 
and  fragrant  white  flowers  changing  to  yellow..  It 
has  become  a  troublesome  weed  in  the  eastern  United 
States. —  J.  hop,  an  ornamental  climbing  vine  (. Humnlus 
javotiicus)  commonly  cultivated  for  its  foliage,  which  is 
often  variegated.  Its  strobiles  contain  no  lupulin,  and 
they  are  hence  without  economic  value.  —  J.  horse-radish, 
the  wasabi.  —  J.  indigo  plant,  a  species  of  Polygonum  ( P . 
tinctorium)  of  Japan  and  China,  yielding  a  kind  of  indigo. 
—  J.  iris,  a  garden  iris  (Iris  Ixvigata ),  with  ensiform  leaves 
and  very  large  handsome  white,  blue,  or  violet  flowers. 
It  is  a  native  of  Japan  and  Siberia.  —  J.  isinglass.  .Japanese 
agar.  See  agar.  —  J.  ivy,  a  vitaceous  climbing  plant 
(Parthenocissus  tricuspid  a  la),  having  J-lobed,  or  trifolio- 
late,  leaves  and  clinging  to  .walls  by  its  disk-beariug  ten¬ 
drils.  It  is  commonly  planted  in  cities  of  the  eastern 
United  States.  —  J.  lacquer.  Japan  varnish.  —  J.  lawn  grass. 
See  grass.  Table  I. —  J.  medlar,  the  loquat.  —  J.  millet.  = 
barn  grass.  —  J.  morning-glory,  a  morning-glory  of  a  horti¬ 
cultural  race  probably  descended  from  Jpomcea  hcderarea , 
and  superior  to  the  common  varieties  in  size  and  colora¬ 
tion  of  the  flowers,  which  are  sometimes  crested,  frilled,  or 
even  doubled.  —  J.  nightingale,  an  Asiatic  hill  tit  ( Liothrix 
luteus)  often  kept  as  a  cage  bird.  It  is  chiefly  olivaceous 
brown  with  a  yellow  breast  and  red  bill  and  feet.  —  J. 
nutmeg,  a  Japanese  taxaceous  tree  ( Tumion  nuciferum ), 
allied  to  the  California  nutmeg.  — J.  peacock,  the  japanned 
peacock.  —  J.  pear,  the  sand  pear.  —  J.  pepper.  =  Chinese 
pepper.  —  J.  persimmon,  the  red  or  yellow  fruit  of  the  tree 
Diospyros  kaki  of  China  and  Japan;  also,  the  tree.  The 
fruit  is  much  larger  and  of  finer  flavor  than  the  common 
American  persimmon.  —  J.  pine,  any  of  several  East  Asi¬ 
atic  pines  cultivated  for  ornament,  as  Pinus  thunbergi . 
the  Japanese  black  pine,  P.  densi flora ,  the  Japanese  reel 
pine,  and  P.  massoniana.  —  J.  pink.  =  China  pink.  —  J. 
plum,  the  large,  sweet,  yellow  or  light  red  fruit  of  Prunus 
trijiora ,  a  native  of  China,  but  introduced  to  cultivation 
from  Japan  ;  also,  the  tree.  —  J.  quince,  a  The  loquat-  b  A 
hardy  shrub  ( Cyaonia  japonica)  differing  from  the  com¬ 
mon  quince  in  its  scarlet  flowers  and  large  stipules.  It  is 
grown  chiefly  for  ornament,  though  the  fruit  can  be  used 


for  preserves.  —  Japanese  robin,  a  =  Japanese  nightin¬ 
gale.  b  A  small  Japanese  bird  (Erithacusakahiye)  allied  to 
the  European  robin.  — J.  rose.  =  Japan  globeflower.  —  J. 
rye  grass,  a  perennial  grass  {Brachy podium  japonicum)  re¬ 
sembling  rescue  grass,  valuable  for  winter  pasturage  in  the 
southern  United  States.  — J.  snowball,  a  handsome  culti¬ 
vated  caprifoliaceous  shrub  ( Viburnum  plicatum  plenum ) 
with  large  globose  clusters  of  sterile  flowers  very  similar 
to  those  of  the  common  snowball ;  also,  its  flower  cluster.  — 
J.  spaniel,  one  of  a  Japanese  breed  of  short-nosed,  com¬ 
pactly  built  toy  dogs  having  small  but  well-feathered  pen¬ 
dent  ears,  and  a  profuse  silky  coat.  They  are  of  delicate 
constitution  and  difficult  to  acclimate  in  most  countries. 
— J.  stove,  a  cloth-covered  tin  box  in  which  slow-burning 
fuel  is  used  to  give  a  steady  heat,  used  in  place  of  a  hot- 
water  bag.  —  j.  varnish  tree,  a  Japanese  sumac  (Rhus  vemi- 
cijera)  closely  resembling  the  common  poison  sumac  (R. 
remix)  of  the  eastern  United  States.  It  is  a  source  of  the 
natural  Japan  varnish,  or  lacquer  (which  see).  — J.  wax.= 
Japan  wax.  — J.  wax  tree,  a  Japanese  sumac  (Rhus  suc- 
cedunea)  which  yields  Japan  wax.  —  J.  wheat  grass.  =  Jap¬ 
anese  rye  grass.  —  J.  wood  oil.  See  oil,  Table  I. 
Japanesque'  (jSp'd-nSsk'),  a.  [Japan  -esque.]  Re¬ 
sembling  what  is  Japanese.—/?.  A  thing  made  in  Japa¬ 
nese  manner.  —  Jap  a  nesque'ly,  adv  —  Japa-nes'- 
quer  y  (-nSs'ker-T),  n. 

J  a  panned'  (jd-pSnd'),  pret.  <&•  p.  p.  of  japan.  Specif.,  p. 
a.,  treated,  or  coated,  with  japan. 

japanned  leather,  leather  with  a  smooth,  shiny,  usually 
black,  surface  obtained  by  coating  with  japan  or  varnish 
and  treating  by  a  special  process.  —  j.  peacock,  a  variety,  or 
perhaps  a  distinct  species  (Pavo  nigripennis),  of  peafowl 
in  which  the  male  has  the  wing  coverts  deep  blue  instead 
of  brown  and  white. 

ja-pan'ning  (jd-p5n'ing),  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  of  japan.  Specif. : 
vb.  n  Act  or  art  of  varnishing  with  japan  ;  also,  the  ma¬ 
terial  used. 

Jape  (jap),  v.  i. ;  japed  (japt) ;  jap'ing  (jap'ing).  [Peril, 
fr.  same  source  as  gab,  influenced  by  F.  japper  to  yelp. 
See  gab  to  deceive.]  1.  To  jest ;  to  play  tricks ;  to  jeer. 

2.  To  have  sexual  intercourse.  Obs. 
jape,  v.  t.  1.  To  trick  ;  fool ;  deride  ;  mock.  Chaucer. 
2.  To  seduce  ;  to  have  sexual  intercourse  with.  Obs. 
jape,  n.  A  jest;  trick;  deception;  fraud;  now  usually, 
a  joke  or  jest ;  a  jibe.  Chaucer. 

I  have  not  been  putting  a  jape  upon  you  Scott. 

jap'er-y  (jap'er-T),  n.  [Cf.  OF.  japene  a  yelping.]  Trick¬ 
ery  ;  jesting  ;  buffoonery  Obs. 

Ja  poil'ic  (jd-p5n'Tk),  a.  Japanese.  44 Japonic  earth.” 
Atheme  Britannise.  —  Ja  pon'i-cal-ly  (-T-kdl-T),  adv. — 
Ja  pon'i  cize  (-T-siz),  v.  t. 

Japonic  acid,  a  tannic  acid  found  in  Japonic  earth,  or  catechu. 
Ja-pon'i-ca  (-T-kd),  n.  [NL.,  Japanese,  fr.  Japonia  Japan; 
cf.  F.  Japon  Japan.]  Hort.  a  The  common  camellia 
(Thea  japonica).  See  camellia,  b  The  Japanese  quince. 
Jap'o  nism  (j5p'6-mz’m),  n.  [F.  japonisme ,  fr.  Japon 
Japan.]  A  quality,  idiom,  or  peculiarity  characteristic  of 
the  Japanese  or  their  products,  esp.  in  art. 

Ja'ques  (ja'kwez  ;  j&k'wSs  ;  zhak  ;  see  note  below).  A  lord 
attending  the  exiled  Duke  in  Shakespeare’s  44  As  You  Like 
It.”  He  is  called  44  the  melancholy  Jaques,”  and  affects 
a  cynical  philosophy. 

The  first  pronunciation,  as  if  modern  Latin,  is  heard 
on  the  stage  oftener  than  the  others ;  the  second  is  perhaps 
nearer  the  actual  Shakespearean  pronunciation;  the  third, 
as  French,  is  preferred  by  many. 

Jar  (jar),  7i.  [F.  jarre,  Sp.  jarra ,  fr.  Ar.  jarrah  ewer.]  1.  A 
deep,  broad-mouthed  vessel  of  earthenware  or  glass,  for 
holding  fruit,  preserves,  etc.,  or  for  ornamental  purposes; 
as,  a  honey  jar  ;  a  rose  jar. 

2.  Such  a  vessel  and  its  contents,  or  the  amount  or  meas¬ 
ure  of  its  contents;  a  jarful ;  as,  a  jar  of  oil ;  a  jar  of  jam. 
Jar,  n.  [See  ajar.]  A  turn  ; — only  in  phrase  on  the  jar, 
on  the  turn,  ajar,  as  a  door. 

Jar  (jar),  v.  i.  ;  jarred  (jard)  ;  jar'ring.  [Prob.  of  imita¬ 
tive  origin  ;.  cf.  ME.  charken  to  creak,  AS.  cearcian  to 
gnash.]  1.  To  sound  harshly  or  discordantly,  esp.  with  a 
grating  or  irregularly  intermitting  noise  ;  to  give  forth  rude 
discords  ;  of  notes,  tones,  etc.,  to  be  discordant. 

When  such  strings  jar,  what  hope  of  harmony  ?  Shak 

2.  To  make  a  jarring  sound  ;  esp.,  to  shake  or  vibrate  so  as 
to  cause  such  a  sound  ;  to  clatter ;  grate  ;  hence,  to  vibrate 
or  shake  violently  or  unexpectedly  ;  to  shiver  ;  quake. 

3.  To  have  or  exert  a  discordant  or  harshly  disagreeable 
effect ;  to  be  painfully  inharmonious :  as,  crude  manners 
jar  upon  refined  sensibilities  ;  the  colors  jar  sadly. 

4.  To  be  or  act  at  variance  ;  to  clash  ;  conflict ;  as,  jarring 
interests  ;  to  quarrel ;  bicker  ;  as,  jarring  households. 

We  will  not  jar  about  the  price.  Marlowe. 

When  those  renowned  noble  peers  of  Greece 
Through  stubborn  pride  among  themselves  did  jar,  Spenser. 
Jar.r  .t.  1.  To  cause  to  vibrate  or  shake,  esp.  so  as  to  pro¬ 
duce  a  harshly  discordant  sound  ;  to  strike  or  stir  so  as  to 
shake  noisily,  esp.  without  being  permanently  displaced  ; 
as,  the  wind  jars  the  whole  house  ;  also,  to  produce  dis¬ 
cordant  (music,  notes,  etc.). 

2.  To  affect  (a  person,  one’s  nerves,  etc.)  painfully;  to 


shock  ;  — now  usually  regarded  as  slang  or  inelegant  where 
a  person  is  the  object. 

3.  To  tick  ;  to  mark  or  tell  off,  as  time.  Obs.  Shak. 
4  To  cause  to  disagree  or  quarrel.  Obs. 

5.  To  drill  by  repeated  percussion,  as  with  a  drill  jar. 
jar  (jar),  n.  1.  A  jarring  or  harshly  discordant  sound  ; 
also,  a  movement  or  disturbance  adapted  to  produce  such 
a  sound  ;  a  rattling  vibratiou. 

2.  A  vibration  or  tick  of  a  clock.  Obs. 

I  love  thee  not  a  jar  of  the  clock.  Shak. 

3.  A  painful  effect,  as  that  produced  by  discords  ;  a  shock, 
as  to  the  nerves  or  sensibilities. 

4.  A  state  or  a  manifestation  of  inliarmony,  discord,  disa¬ 
greement,  or  dissension  ;  clash,  as  of  interests  or  opinions  ; 
hence,  dispute  ;  quarrel ;  esp.,  a  petty  dispute. 

And  yet  his  peace  is  but  continual  jar.  Speyjser. 
Cease,  cease  these  jars,  and  rest  your  minds  in  peace  Shak. 
5-  sing,  or  pi.  In  deep  well  boring,  a  device  consisting  of 
two  long  flat  links  sliding  freely  within  each  other,  for  con¬ 
necting  a  percussion  drill  to  the  rod  or  rope  which  works 
it,  so  that  the  drill  is  given  a  sharp  blow  or  jar  on  the  up¬ 
ward  stroke  to  loosen  it  when  jammed  in  the  rock. 

II  jar  di  nifere'  (zharqie'nyjir'),  ??.  [F.,  fern,  of  jardinier 
gardener.  See  garden.]  1.  An  ornamental  stand  or  re¬ 
ceptacle  for  plants,  flowers,  etc. 

2.  Cookery.  A  preparation  of  mixed  vegetables  stewed  in 
a  sauce  with  savory  herbs,  etc. ;  also,  a  soup  containing  a 
variety  of  vegetables  cut  fine. 

jar'gon  (jar'gSn),  n.  [F.  jargon,  OF.  also  gargon  a  chat¬ 
tering,  warbling  ;  perh.  of  imitative  origin.]  1.  Chatter 
or  twitter,  as  of  bird  or  beast.  Obs. 

2  Confused,  unintelligible  language;  gibberish;  hence 
(often  contemptuously) :  a  A  language,  speech,  or  dialect 
that  is  barbarous  or  outlandish  (in  respect  of  a  particular  in¬ 
dividual  or  another  language) ;  esp.,  a  speech  or  dialect  aris¬ 
ing  from  a  mixture  of  languages,  as  a  lingua  franca,  or  one 
artificially  made  up,  as  Volapuk.  Specif,  [cap.],  Yiddish, 
b  Any  form  or  part  of  language  that  uses  many  terms  that 
are  meaningless  and  strange  to  people  in  general,  afc  the 
language  of  scholars,  the  cant  of  the  tradesmen  or  other 
classes,  the  terminology  of  science,  of  slang,  etc. ;  a  lingo. 
“  The  sounding  jargon  of  the  schools.”  Cowper. 

Syn.  —  See  cant. 

jar'gon,  v.  i.  ;  jar'goned  (-gond) ;  jar'gon-ing.  [OF. 
jargoner ,  F.  jargonner .]  To  utter  jargon  ;  to  emit  con¬ 
fused  or  unintelligible  sounds;  to  talk  unintelligibly,  or  in 
a  harsh  and  noisy  manner. 

The  noisy  jay, 

Jargoning  like  a  foreigner  at  his  food.  Longfellow. 
jar'gon,  v.  t.  To  utter,  express,  or  discuss,  in  jargon. 
Jar'gon  (jar'gBn),  jar-goon'  (jar-goon'),  n.  [F.  jargon , 
It.  giargone ;  perh.  fr.  Per.  zargun  gold-colored,  fr.  zar 
gold,  peril,  through  Ar.  zarqun.  Cf.  zircon.]  Min.  A 
variety  of  zircon.  See  zircon. 

jar'gon-ize  (-iz),  V.  i.  t.  ;  jar'gon-ized  (-izd) ;  jar'gon- 
iz'ing  (-Iz'Tng).  To  utter  jargon,  or  to  utter  in,  or  render  in¬ 
to,  jargon.  —  Jar'gon-i  za'tion  (-T-za'shwn  ;  -i-za'shun),  n. 
Jarl  (yarl),  n.  [Icel.,  nobleman,  chief.  See  earl.]  A 
Danish  or  Norse  chieftain  or  headman  below  the  king ; 
—  used  historically  of  the  Scandinavian  chiefs  and  those 
of  Orkney,  Shetland,  etc.  Cf.  earl  (which  in  Anglo-Saxon 
was  used  of  the  Danish  viceroys  of  Canute). 

Jar'ley,  Mrs.  (jar'll)  The  good-natured,  kind-hearted 
proprietor  of  a  waxwork  show  in  Dickens’s  44  Old  Curios¬ 
ity  Shop,”  who  befriends  Little  Nell. 

Jarn'dyce.  John  (jarn'dis).  A  character  in  Dickens’s 
“Bleak  House,”  distinguished  for  his  philanthropy,  easy 
good  nature,  and  good  sense,  and  for  always  saying, 44  The 
wind  is  in  the  east.”  when  anything  went  wrong  with  him. 
The  famous  suit  or  Jarndvce  v.  Jamdyce  over  the  trusts 
under  a  will,  in  this  novel,  is  a  satire  upon  the  methods  of 
the  English  Court  of  Chancery. 

jar'o-slte  (jSr'o-sit  ;  ja-ro'slt ;  277),  n.  [From  Barranco 
Jaroso ,  in  Spain.]  Min.  An  ocher-yellow  or  brown  min¬ 
eral  occurring  in  minute  rhombohedral  crystals,  or  mas¬ 
sive.  It  is  a  basic  sulphate  of  ferric  iron  and  potassium. 

H. ,  2.5-3. 5.  Sp.  gr.  of  crystals,  3.15-3.26. 

jar'rah  (jar'd),  n.  [From  native  name.]  An  Australian 
eucalypt  ( Eucalyptus  marginata) ;  also,  its  hard,  durable 
wood,  which  resembles  mahogany  and  is  one  of  the  most 
important  of  native  Australian  timbers. 

Jar'ring  (jiir'Tng),  p.  pr.  &  vb.  7i.  of  jar.  Specif.  :  vb.  n. 

I.  A  shaking  ;  a  motion  to  and  fro  due  to  shock  or  concus¬ 

sion  ;  as,  the  jari'ing  of  a  steamship,  caused  by  its  engines. 
2.  Discord;  a  clashing  of  interests.  “Endless  jariings 
and  immortal  hate.”  Dryden. 

jar'vey  (jar'vi),  n.  ;  pi.  jarveys  (-vTz).  [From  the  name 
Jarvis,  Jervis. ]  1.  The  driver  of  a  hacknej*  coach  or  of 

an  Irish  car.  Slang ,  Eng.  Carlyle. 

2.  A  hackney  coach.  Slang,  Eng.  Obsoles. 

Ja'sey  (ja'zT),  n. ;  pi.  jaseys  (-zTz).  A  wig,  esp.  a  worsted 
one;  —  so  called,  prob.,  from  being  made  of,  or  resem¬ 
bling,  Jersey  yarn.  Colloq.  or  Humorous.  Eng. — ja'- 
seyed  (-zTd),  a.  


tTn ;  -t§n  ;  184),  n.  Also  -tin. 
[Japanese  -f  aconite .]  Chem. 
A  very  poisonous  alkaloid  said 
to  occur  in  Japanese  aconite. 
Ja-pan'i-cize  ( j  <i-n  a  n'T-s  I  z), 
r.t.  ToJapanize.  R.  [-ism. I 
Ja-pan'ism  (-Tz’m),  n.  See| 
Jap'a  nize  (jap'd-nlz),  v.  t.  To 
make  Japanese  or  Japanesque. 
— Jap'a-ni-za'tioni-nl-za'shan; 
-nl-za'shiZn),  n. 

Ja  pan'ner  (jd-pan'?r),  n.  1.  A 
Japanese  person  or  ship. 

2.  (7.  r.]  One  who  japans. 

Ja  pan'ner-y  (-Y),  n.  A  room  or 
place  where  leather  is  japanned. 
Ja-pan'nish.  a.  Japanesque. 
Jap'a  nol'a-try  (j  a  p'a-n  5  l'd- 
trT), /i.  See-LATiiv. 

Jap'a-nol'o  gy  (-o-jY),n.  [ Japan 
+  Jogy. ]  Tne  study  of  things 
Japanese.  —  J  a  p  a  n  o  l'o-g  i  8 1 

(-jTst),  n. 

Ja-pan'o-phile  (j  <’r-p  fi  n'o-f  T  1  : 
•fYl),  n.  [Japan  -t-  -p/yi/c.]  One 
who  admires  and  is  fond  of  the 
Japanese  or  their  ways,  [japes.  I 
Jap'er  (jap'gr),  n.  ‘One  that| 
Jap'e-tus  (jap'C-ti/s),  n.  [See 
Iauetus.]  .Istran.  See  Saturn. 
Ja'pheth  (ja'fgth),  ».  [L.  ./«- 
pheth  or  Gr.  Ia0e0,  fr.  Heb. 
Yepheth.]  1.  Lit., enlargement; 
—  masc.  prop,  name. 


2.  One  of  the  sons  of  Noah.  Bib. 
Ja'pheth-ites  (-its),  n.  pi. 
Groups  and  races  to  the  north  of 
Palestine,  called  the  “sons”  of 
Japheth  ;  namely,  Gomer.  Ma¬ 
gog,  Madai,  Javan,  Tubal,  Me- 
shech,  and  Tiras. 

Ja-phet'i-an  ( jd-fgt'Y-rtn  ;  -fe'- 
tY-an),  a.  Japhetic.  —  <>  A 
Japhetite. 

Ja  phet'ic(  jd-fet'Yk  V'  Pert. to, 
or  derived  from,  Japheth,  a  son 
of  Noah -.  —  formerly  used  vague¬ 
ly  as  an  ethnological  epithet  for 
the  Caucasians  of  Europe  and 
some  adjacent  parts  of  Asia. 
Ja'phet-ite  (ia'fgt-It),  n.  A  de¬ 
scendant  of  Japheth. 

Ja-phi'a  (jd-fTr<>;  jfif'Y-d).  Bib. 
Ja-phi'e  (jd-fl'C).  />•  B>b. 
Japh'let  ( jUf'let ).  Bib.  [Bib.  I 
Japh'le-ti  (jJlf'le-tl :  jftf-le'tl).| 
Ja'pho  (ja'fd)-  Bib.  Var.  of 
Joppa. 

jap'ing  (jap'Tng),  p.  pr.  3r  vb.  n. 
of  jape.  —  Jap'ing-ly,  adv. 
jap'ing-stlck',  n.  A  laughing 
stock.  Obs. 

jap'ish  (jap'Ysh),  a.  Jocular. 
—  Jap'ish-ly.  adv.  —  j  ap'l  s  h- 
ne88, 77.  All  Rare. 

Japon.  d*  Japan. 

Ja-po'ni-an,  a.  4;  n.  [From  Ja¬ 
pon,  obs.  var.  of  Japan.]  Jap¬ 


anese.  Ohs.  [i\  t.  See-izE.I 
!  Ja  pon'i-cize  (j  d-p5n'Y-sI  z),| 
Jap'o  nite,  n.  A  Japanese.  Obs. 
Jap'o  nize,  7’.  t.  ToJapanize.  /?. 

I  Jaq'ue-line  (jak'wg-lYn),  77.  [F. 
See  Jacob.]  Fern.  prop.  name, 
jaques.  JAKES, 
jaquet.  d*  jacket. 
a-que'ta  (hii-ka'ta ;  189),  n. 
C t.  Sp.  jaqueta  jacket.]  The 
cow-pilot.  Sp.  Amer. 

ja  quette'  ( F.  zha  k?t'),  n. 
[F.]  Dressmaking.  Jacket, 
ja'qui  ma  (hii'kf-ma  ;  h  a  k'Y- 
md),  77.  [Sp.  jdquima,  fr.  Ar. 
shakini  bit  Cf.  hacka.mork.] 
The  headstall  of  a  halter.  South - 
>r.  stem  U.  s. 

Ja  ra-gua'  (ja'ra-gwii'),  n.  [Tupi 
jara  master  4-  gua  (of  the) 
field.]  A  tall  forase  grass  (An- 
dropogem  rut'ns)  of  Brazil. 
Ja'rah  (ja'rd).  Bib. 
jar'ai  (jar'T).  Var.  of  jerrow. 
Jar'a-moth(jar'd-m3th;-m<5th). 
D.  Bib. 

ja'ra-ra'ca  (j  a'rd-r  a'k  d),  n. 
[Pg..  from  native  name.]  A 
small  poisonous  serpent  of  Bra¬ 
zil  (Bothrops  jararaca ),  of  *\ 
dusky  brownish  color,  varie¬ 
gated  with  red  and  black  spots  ; 
also,  a  venomous  snake  of  the 
genus  Trigonocephalus. 


ar  bird  The  European  nut- 
latch.  Local,  Eng. 
jar'ble  (jiir'b’l),  v.  t.  To  wet  ; 
hemire.  Dial  Eng. 
jar'bot,  77.  Veter.  Dilatation  of 
the  esophagus  in  the  horse, 
jard  Jarred.  Ref.  Sp- 
i  jarde  (F.  zhard),  77.  [F.]  Far. 
A  callous  tumor  on  the  leg  of  a 
horse,  below  the  hock.  Obs. 

||  Jar  din'  des  PlanteB'  (zhar'- 
d&.\'  da  plaNt').  [I'.]  Garden 
of  Plants  ;  —  the  celebrated  bo¬ 
tanical  garden  in  Paris, 
jardon. /7.  [  F.]  =  jaRDE.  Obs. 
Ja'reb  (ja'rrh  ;  jar'gb).  Bib. 
Ja'red  (ja'rCd),  n.  [L.  Jared 
or  Gr.  Taped,  Taped,  fr.  Heb 
Yered.)  Lit.,  descent  ;  —  masc. 
prop.  name. 

ja-reed'.  Var.  of  jereed. 
Jar'e-phel  (jftr'g-fgl).  D.  Bib. 
Jare-si'ah  ( j&r'g-sl'd).  Bib. 
jarfawcon  gyrfalcon. 
jar 'fly',  n.  [Prob.  imitative.  Cf. 
jar  to  sound  harshly,  night¬ 
jar.]  A  cicada  or  harvest  fly. 
jar'ful,  77.;  pi.  jarfuls.  As 
much  as  a  jar  will  hold. 

Jarg  (jiirg  ;  jag),  v.  i.  To  creak  ; 
jar ;  also,  to  flinch.  Scot.  3r 
Dial.  Eng. 

jarg,  7?.  A  creaking  or  jarring. 
Scot.  <5r  Dial.  Eng. 


Jar'gle  (jar'g’l),  v.  i.  [OF.  jar- 
goilTier  to  chatter,  murmur, 
warble.]  To  emit  a  harsh,  mur¬ 
muring,  or  shrill  sound,  as  one 
who  croons,  chatters,  etc.  Obs. 
jargogle,  r.  t.  To  disarrange  ; 
confuse.  Obs.  [like  jargon. I 
jar'gon-al,  -gon  ish.  a.  Of  or| 
jargonelle'  (jar'go-nei'),  n. 
[F.  jargonelle  a  gritty  variety  of 
pear.  See  jargon  zircon.]  An 
early  variety  of  pear,  [jargon.  I 
ar'gon-er.  n.  One  who  uttersl 
ar-gon'ic  ( jiir-gCn'Yk),  a  Of  or 
pertainingto  jargon,or  gibberish, 
j  ar-gon'ic,  a.  Min.  Of  or  per¬ 
taining  to  the  mineral  jargon. 
jar'gon-ist(  jiir'gdn-Y8t),  n.  One 
addicted  to  jargon, 
jar-goon'  (jar-goon').  Var.  of 
4th  jargon. 

Jar'ha  ( jiir'hd).  Bib. 

Ja'rib  (ja'rTh  ;  jSr'Yb).  Bib. 
Jar'i-moth  (ifir'Y-mbth).  Bib 
J  ark,  7i.  [Cf.  jerque.]  A  doc¬ 
umentary  seal.  Obs.  Cant. 
jark'man,  n.  A  beggar  or  vaga¬ 
bond  counterfeiter  of  licenses, 
passes,  etc.  Obs. 
arl.  i.  To  quarrel.  Obs. 
arl'dom  (yarl'dum),  n.  See 

■  DOM. 

jarl'ess,  n.  A  jarl’s  wife.  Rare. 
jar'les8.  a.  See  -less. 


jarl'ship.  77.  See  -ship. 
Jar'muth  <  jiir'mOth).  Bib. 
jarnsey.  +  jersey. 
jar'nut'  (jar'nflt*)*  n.  [Of 
Scand.  origin  :  cf.  Dan.  jord- 
7707/.]  An  earthnut. 

Ja-ro'ah  (jd-ro'd).  Bib. 
ja-rool'  ( jd-rool'),  77.  [Hind. 
iariil.]  A  tropical  Asiatic  lyth- 
raceous  tree  ( Lagerstrcemia  flos- 
regmfr)  having  large  purple 
flowers  and  valuable  hard  wood, 
jar'-owl',  77.  The  European 
goatsucker.  Local,  Eng.  [jar. I 
jarred  (jard.),  pret.  jf  p.  p  of| 
jar  ret' (zha'r6'),  77.  [F.]  Ham; 
hock  ;  —  chiefly  used  in  cookery, 
jar'ring-ly,  adv.  of  jarring. 
jar'ring-neB8,  n.  See  -ness. 
jar'rit.  Var.  of  jereed. 
jar'ry  (iar'Y),  a.  That  causes, 
or  is  full  of, jars.  Rare. 
ar'sey  (jar'zY).  Obs.  or  dial. 
Eng.  var.  of  jersey. 

Jar'vie.  Nlc'ol  (nYk'tll  jar'vY). 
A  canny,  prejudiced,  conceited, 
but  kind-hearted  and  sincere 
Glasgow  bailie,  a  relative  of 
Rob,  in  Scott’s  “  Rob  Roy." 
jar'vy.  jar'vie  (jfir'yl),  n  :  />/. 
-vies  ( -vYz).  Vars.  of  jarvey. 
Jas.  Abbr.  James. 

Ja'sa-el  (ja'st-gl  ;  iffs'fl-),  er 
Jas'a-e'lus  ( jSs'd-e'fiis).  Bib. 


food,  foot ;  out,  oil ;  chair  ;  go  ;  sing,  iqk  ;  44*en,  thin  ;  nature,  verdure  (250) ;  K  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144) ;  boN  ;  yet ;  zh  =  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Guide. 
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Jasmin^  (Jasminum  officinale). 


jas'mlne  (jXs'mln),  n.  Also  Jas'min.  [F.  jasmin ,  Sp. 
jazmln,  Ar.  ydsmln ,  Per.  ydsmin  ;  cf.  It.  gesmino ,  geho- 
mino.  Cf.  jessamine.]  a  Any  oleaceous  shrub  of  the 
genus  Jasminum ,  the  spe¬ 
cies  of  which  are  noted  for 
their  fragrant  flowers,  b  [For 
this  sense  some  prefer  the 
form  jessamine ]  The  Ameri¬ 
can  plant  Gelsemium  semper - 
Virens,  usually  distinguished 
as  Carolina,  or  yellow,  jasmine 
or  jessamine.  See  Gelsemium.  c 
With  descriptive  or  qualifying 
word,  any  of  numerous  other 
plants  having  sweet-scented 
flowers,  as  Cape  jasmine,  d 
The  pa  paw.  Local ,  U.  S. 

Jas'mi  num  (jSs'mi-uum),  n. 

[NL.  See  jasmine.]  Bot.  A 
genus  of  tropical  oleaceous 
woody  vines  or  erect  shrubs, 
the  true  jasmines,  found  esp. 
in  the  East  Indies.  They  have  mostly  pinnate  leaves  and 
flowers  with  salver-shaped  corollas  ana  two  included  sta¬ 
mens.  Many  species  are  cultivated.  J.  ojfficinale  and  J. 
grandiflontm  yield  an  ethereal  oil  used  in  perfumery. 
Ja'son  (ja'swn),  n.  [L.  Iason ,  fr.  Gr.  'Idawv  ;  cf.  iaaOa i 
to  heal.]  1.  Gr.  Myth.  Son  of  M son,  and  nephew  of 
Pelias,  king  of  Iolcus,  who,  to  keep  him  from  the  throne, 
sent  him  in  quest  of  the  Golden  Fleece,  kept  by  ;Eetes, 
king  of  Colchis.  (See  Argonaut,  1.)  JEetes  set  him  the  task 
of  harnessing  two  fire-breathing,  brazen-hoofed  bulls  to  a 
plow,  and  of  sowing  dragon’s  teeth,  and  destroying  the 
crop  of  armed  men  which  would  spring  up.  All  this  he  ac¬ 
complished,  and  secured  the  fleece,  by  the  help  of  jEetes’s 
daughter  Medea,  whose  love  he  had  won.  See  Medea. 

2.  Used  as  a  masc.  prop.  name. 

3.  Bib.  The  host  of  Paul  on  his  visit  to  Thessalonica  {Acts 
xvii*  5),  who  is  probably  the  person  mentioned  in  Rom.  xvi. 
21. 

Jas'per  ( jSs'per),  n.  [ME.  jaspre ,  jaspe,  OF.  jaspre,  jaspe^ 
F.jaspe,  L.  iaspis ,  Gr.  uwtti? ;  cf.  Per.  yashp ,  yashj ,  Ar. 
yashb ,  yasb,  yasf,  Heb.  yashpheh.']  1.  Green  chalcedony 
or  any  other  bright-colored  variety,  except  carnelian ;  — 
used  to  render  L.  iaspis ,  Gr. 

2.  Now,  an  opaque,  impure  variety  of  quartz,  of  red,  yel¬ 
low,  and  other  dull  colors,  breaking  with  a  smooth  surface. 
It  admits  of  a  high  polish,  and  is  used  for  vases,  seals, 
snutf  boxes,  etc.  The  color  is  usually  due  to  iron.  Jasper 
is  mentioned  in  Ex.  xxviii.  20  as  one  of  the  stones  in  the 
breastplate  of  the  high  priest;  in  Rev.  xxi.  18  as  the  foun¬ 
dation  of  the  wall  of  the  New  Jerusalem.  It  is  thought 
the  substance  meant  was  a  dark  green  or  opalescent  stone. 

3.  Jasper  ware. 

Jas'per  lze  (-iz),  v.  t. ;  jas'per-ized  (-izd) ;  jas'per-iz'ing 
(-iz'Tng).  To  convert  into,  or  make  to  resemble,  jasper, 
las'per-oid  (-oid),  a.  [jasper  -f-  -oid.]  Resembling  jasper, 
jasper  opal.  A  yellow  variety  of  opal  resembling  jasper, 
jasper  ware.  A  delicate  kind  of  earthenware  invented  by 
Josiah  Wedgwood.  It  is  usually  white. 

Jas'per-y  (j&s'per-T),  a.  Of  the  nature  of,  or  resembling, 
jasper  ;  mixed  with,  or  containing,  jasper. 

Jas-pid'e-an  (jSs-pTd'e-an)  )  a.  [L.  iaspideus.  See  jas- 
Jas  pid'e-OUS  (jSs-pTd'e-ws)  J  PER.]  Of  jasper  ;  jaspery. 
jas'pi-llte  (jSs'pT-lit),  n.  Also  jas'pl-lyte.  [jasper -^--lite.] 
Petrog.  A  compact  siliceous  rock  resembling  jasper. 
Jas'po  nyx  (jSs'po-nlks),  n.  [L.  iasponyx ,  Gr.  iaa now£. 
See  jasper  ;  onyx.]  An  onyx  part  or  all  of  whose  layers 
consist  of  jasper. 

Jas'si-d&  (j5s'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  fr.  the  genus  named 
Jassus ,  fr.  Iassus ,  the  name  given  by  Fabricius  -f-  -idse.] 
Zool.  A  large  family  of  homopterous  insects  consisting  of 
the  true  leaf  hoppers  (see  leaf  hopper).  Jassus  is  the 
type  genus.  In  many  recent  classifications  the  group  is 
raised  to  the  rank  of  a  superfamily  and  termed  Jas-soi'de-a 
(jS-soi'de-d).  —  jas'sid  (jas'Td),  n.  —  jas'soid  (-oid),  a. 

Jat  (j8t),  n.  [Hind.  Jat .]  A  member  of  an  important 
tribe  or  caste,  numbering  over  7,000,000,  and  dwelling 
chiefly  in  the  Punjab,  Rajputana,  and  the  United  Provinces. 
The  Jats  are  Indo-Aryans  of  exceptionally  dark  skin,  but 
of  fine  physique.  They  are  industrious  cultivators,  brave 
and  efficient  soldiers,  and  not  very  stringent  in  their  ob¬ 
servances  of  the  Hinduism  which  most  of  them  profess. 
Jat  e  O-rhi'za  ( jst'e-o-rl'zd),  n.  [NL.  ;  Gr.  iarijp,  or  iaTrjq, 
physician  (fr.  laa^ai.  to  heal)  -f-  pi{Ta  root.]  Bot.  A  small 


genus  of  menispermaceouc  woody  vines,  natives  of  Eastern 
Africa  and  Mauritius,  having  lobed  leaves  and  long,  loose 
racemes  of  flowers.  J.  columba  yields  the  drug  calumba. 
Jat'ro-pha  (j5t'ro-fd),  n.  [NL.  ;  Gr.  iarpo?  physician  + 
r poi>rj  nutrition.]  Bot.  A  genus  of  euphorbiaceous  herbs, 
shrubs,  and  trees,  usually  having  lobed  leaves  and  incon¬ 
spicuous  cymose  flowers  with  petals  present,  at  least  in 
the  staminate  ones.  They  are  found  in  the  warmer  parts 
of  both  hemispheres,  but  are  most  abundant  in  America. 
Nearly  all  the  species  yield  medicinal  oils,  and  J.  curcas  is 
officinal.  See  physic  nut. 

ja  troph'ic  (jd-tr5f'i  k),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  physic  nuts, 
the  seeds  of  plants  of  the  genus  Jatropha. 
jaun'dice  (jan'dTs;  jbn'- ;  277),  n.  [ME.  jaunis ,  F.  jau- 
nisse,  iv.jauneyeWow,  orig.  jalne,  fr.  L.  galbinus  yellowish, 
fr.  galbus  yellow.]  1.  Med.  A  morbid  condition,  charac¬ 
terized  by  yellowness  of  the  eyes,  6kin,  and  urine,  white¬ 
ness  of  the  feces,  constipation,  loss  of  appetite,  and  gen¬ 
eral  languor  and  lassitude.  It  is  due  to  the  presence  of 
the  coloring  matter  of  the  bile  in  the  blood,  caused  by  ob¬ 
struction  of  the  biliary  passages  and  consequent  absorp¬ 
tion  of  bile  into  the  blood,  ortas  in  various  severe  intoxi¬ 
cations  and  infections,  by  an  increased  production  of  bili¬ 
ary  pigment  in  the  liver  and  the  absorption  of  bile  into 
the  circulation.  Called  also  icterus. 

2.  Bot.  A  diseased  condition  of  trees.  Obs. 

3.  A  state  of  disordered  feeling  or  judgment,  as  through 
prejudice,  jealousy,  etc. 

jaun'dice,  v.  t. ;  jaun'diced  (-dTst) ;  jaun'dic-ing  (-di- 
sing).  To  affect  with  jaundice,  or  to  make  yellow  as  if  with 
jaundice;  hence,  to  color  by  prejudice  or  envy;  to  prejudice. 

The  envy  of  wealth  jaundiced  his  soul.  Ld.  Lytton. 
All  looks  yellow  to  the  jaundiced  eye.  Pope. 

jaunt  (jant ;  j6nt ;  277),  v.  i. ;  jaunt'ed  ;  jaunt'ing.  [Cf. 
E.  dial,  jaunt  to  jolt,  shake,  and  E.  jaunce.]  1.  To 
jaunce  or  (?)  prance.  Obs. 

2.  To  go  to  and  fro  wearily  ;  to  trudge  about.  Obs. 

3.  To  ramble  here  and  there,  esp.  for  pleasure  ;  to  stroll ; 
to  make  an  excursion. 

4  To  ride  on  a  jaunting  car. 

jaunt,  v.  t.  1.  To  jaunce  or  (?)  prance.  Obs.  or  Dial. 

2.  To  jolt ;  jounce  ;  carry  about  with  jolting.  Obs.  or  R. 
jaunt,  n.  1.  A  wearisome  journey.  Rare. 

2.  A  short  excursion  for  pleasure  or  refreshment ;  a  ram¬ 
ble  ;  a  short  journey. 

Syn.  —  See  journey. 

jaunt'ing  car.  A  kind  of  low-set  open  vehicle,  common  in 
Ireland,  in  which  the  passengers  sit  sidewise,  back  to  back 
(outside  jaunting  car),  or  face  to  face  (inside  jaunting  car), 
jaun'ty  (jan'tl ;  j6n'-),  a.;  jaun'ti-er  (-tl-er);  jaun'ti- 
est.  [Formerly  spelt  janty,  fr.  F.  gentil.  See  gentle  ;  cf. 
genty.]  1.  Genteel  ;  gentlemanly.  Obs. 

2.  Stylish;  smart;  showy. 

3.  Having  an  air  of  easy  unconcern  or  sprightliness. 

Through  thy  torn  brim’sjaurity  grace.  Whittier. 
Syn.  —  See  finical. 

Ja'va  (ja'vd),  n.  1.  An  island  of  the  Malay  Archipelago. 

2.  A  variety  of  coffee.  See  coffee. 

3.  [/.  c.]  One  of  an  American  breed  of  domestic  fowls 
having  smooth  yellow  legs  and  a  small  single  comb.  Of  the 
three  varieties,  black,  white,  and  mottled,  the  black  is 
commonest.  Tlie  mottled  have  black  and  white  plumage. 
Java  almond,  the  drupaceous  fruit  of  an  East  Indian  balsa- 
meaceous  tree  ( Canarium  indicum )  somewhat  resembling 
an  almond  in  shape.  It  is  eaten  in  Java,  but  is  cathartic. 
Also,  the  tree  itself,  which  yields  Manila  elemi.  See  Ca¬ 
narium,  elemi  c.  —  J  canvas,  a  loosely  woven,  even-meshed 
linen  or  cotton  cloth  used  as  a  foundation  in  embroidery. 

—  J.  cotton.  =  kapok.  — J.  kite.  =  Eddy  kite.  —  J.  man. 
=  Pithecanthropus.  —  J.  pepper,  cubebs.  —  J.  plum,  a  large 
myrtaceous  tree  ( Eugenia  jainbolana)  of  East  India  and 
Australia,  cultivated  in  other  tropical  countries  ;  also,  its 
edible  plumlike  fruit,  which  is  often  preserved.  The  seeds 
and  bark  are  strongly  astringent,  and  are  used  as  a  drug  in 
India.  — J.  sparrow,  a  finchlike  weaver  bird  {Munia  oryzi- 
vora),  native  of  Java,  but 
a  common  cage  bird.  The 
upper  parts  are  glaucous 
gray  and  black,  the  under 
part  pinkish,  the  cheeks 
white,  and  the  large  bill 
pink.  A  white  variety  is 
also  common  in  captivity. 

—  J.  tea,  the  dried  leaves  of 
an  East  Indian  mint  (Or¬ 
thosiphon  stamineus),  from 
whicn  a  powerful  diuretic 
is  obtained ;  also,  the  plant 
itself.  —  J.  wax.  =  getah  wax 


Java  Sparrow.  (>) 


Ja'van  (ja'v&n'),  a.  n.  Javanese. 

Javan  ox,  the  domesticated  banteng  of  Java.  —  J.  peacock, 
a  peafowl  (Pavo  niuticus)  of  Indo-China  and  Java,  havinc 
the  neck  and  breast  in  the  male  golden  green  and  the  naked 
skin  of  the  face  blue  and  yellow.  The  crest  feathers  are 
completely  webbed.  —  J.  rhinoceros,  a  small  one-horned 
rhinoceros  (Rhinoceros  sondaicus)  of  Java,  Sumatra,  and 
other  parts  of  the  Indian  region.  —  J.  squirrel,  the  jelerang. 
Jav'a-nese'  (jSv'a-nez';  -nes' ;  277),  a.  Of  or  pertaining 
to  Java  or  the  people  of  Java. 

Javanese  seed.  =  AJOWAN. 

Jav  a  nese'.  n.  1.  sing.  &  pi.  A  native  of  Java.  The 
Bundanese  occupy  the  western  end  of  the  island ;  the 
Madurese,  the  extreme  east ;  and  the  Javanese  proper, 
the  body  of  the  island.  All  of  these  are  of  Malayan  type 
and  race.  The  Javanese  are  the  most  advanced,  progres¬ 
sive,  and  cultured  of  all  Malayan  peoples.  Resides  these 
there  are  scattered  Indonesian  tribes,  as  well  as  Chinese, 
Malays,  Arabs,  Hindus,  Europeans,  and  mixed  bloods.  The 
religion  is  almost  exclusively  Mohammedan,  although  for¬ 
merly  Buddhistic,  Java  containing  in  the  temple  of  Boro- 
Bodor  the  greatest  work  of  Buddhist  architecture. 

2.  The  language  of  the  Javanese  proper.  It  is  closely 
akin  to  Malay,  though  of  less  simple  structure,  and  is  note¬ 
worthy  as  possessing  a  common  and  an  aristocratic  or 
court  speech,  the  latter  being  used  in  addressing  superi¬ 
ors.  in  official  papers,  etc.  Its  alphabet  belongs  to  the 
Pali  class,  and  is  based  upon  the  old  Kavi  alphabet,  or 
“Alphabet  of  Buddha.”  The  language  contains  Indian 
loan  words,  dating  from  the  introduction  of  Buddhism, 
possibly  as  early  as  the  6th  century.  See  Malayo-Poly- 
nesian. 

jave'lin  (jSv'lTn;  j5v'c-lTu),  n.  [F.  javeline;  akin  to  Sp. 
jabalina ,  It.  giavelina,  a*d  F.  javelot.  Cf.  gavelock.] 

1.  A  sort  of  light  spear,  to  be  thrown  or  cast,  usu¬ 
ally  by  the  hand,  either  as  a  weapon  of  war  or  in 
hunting  the  wild  boar  and  other  large  game. 

2.  A  thrusting  weapon  with  a  shaft,  as  a  pike.  Obs. 

3.  One  who  bears  a  javelin  ;  a  jnveliueer. 

Jave'lin,  V.  t.  To  pierce  with  a  javelin.  Rare. 
Jave'lin-eer'  (jXv'lin-er'),  n.  [OF.  javelinier.]  A 

man  armed  with  a  javelin. 

Jaw  (j6),  n.  [Perh.  akin  to  chaw,  chew,  influenced 
by  F.  joue  the  cheek.]  1.  One  of  the  structures  (in 
vertebrates  supported  by  bones  or  cartilages  and 
commonly  bearing  teeth,  horny  plates,  or  a  horny 
sheath)  which  border  the  mouth  and  serve  by  their 
movements  to  open  and  close  it  for  seizing,  biting,  or 
masticating.  The  term  is  not  applied  when  the  mouth 
is  surrounded  by  only  soft  parts,  unsupported  by 
skeletal  structures.  The  vertebrates  (except  some  of 
the  lowest)  have  two  jaws,  an  upper  and  lower,  the  J^ve- 
former  often  (in  mammals  always)  firmly  united  with  lin- 
the  rest  of  the  skull,  the  latter  movable.  In  invertebrates 
the  term  is  applied  to  various  structures  about  the  mouth 
serving  as  biting  or  masticating  organs,  etc. ;  in  arthro¬ 
pods,  esp.  to  the  mandibles, maxillas,  or  other  paiPed  mouth 
appendages  which  close  together  sideways. 

2.  Fig.  :  Anything  resembling  the  jaw  of  an  animal  in  form 
or  action  ;  esp.,  pi.,  the  mouth  or  entrance  ;  fauces  ;  as,  the 
jaws  of  a  pass  ;  the  jaws  of  darkness  or  of  death. 

3.  Any  of  various  openings  or  objects  more  or  less  sug¬ 
gestive  of  the  jaw  of  an  animal  ;  as :  a  Either  of  two  er 
more  opposing  parts  movable  so  as  to  open  and  close  for 
holding,  grasping,  clamping,  cutting,  or  crushing  anything 
between  them  ;  as,  the  jaws  of  a  vise,  a  lathe  chuck,  a 
measuring  machine,  a  pair  of  pliers,  a  shearing  machine, 
or  a  stone  crusher  ;  also,  the  space  between  the  parts,  b 
Naut.  (1)  The  inner  end  of  a  boom  or  gaff  forked  or  hol¬ 
lowed  so  as  to  partly  encircle,  and  move  freely  on,  the 
mast ;  —  frequently  in  pi.  (2)  pi.  Projections  from  a  yard 
at  the  slings,  often  connected  by  the  parrel.  C  A  notched 
or  forked  part,  adapted  for  holding  an  object  in  place,  as 
a  guide  allowing  vertical  play  to  a  railroad-car  axle  box. 

4.  Talk,  esp.  when  offensive;  impudent  talk;  scolding.  Low. 
jaw'bone'  (jb'bon'),  n.  Oue  of  the  bones  of  a  vertebrate’s 

jaw,  esp.  of  the  lower  jaw. 

jawed  (j6d),  a.  Having  jaws;  —  chiefly  in  composition; 
as,  lantern-jawed.  “  Jawed  like  a  jetty.”  Skelton. 

jaw  jerk  Med.  Spasmodic  contraction  of  the  muscles  of 
mastication,  producing  a  jerking  movement  of  the  lower 
jaw  when  it  is  suddenly  and  involuntarily  depressed,  as  by 
a  blow  or  an  object  placed  on  the  lower  incisor  teeth  while 
the  mouth  is  partially  opened  ;  chin  jerk, 
jay  (ja),  n.  [F.  gear,  OF.  gai,  jai,  perh.  fr.  OHG.  gahi 
quick,  G.  jdh  sudden.]  1.  Zool.  The  European  bird  Gar- 
rulus  glandarius,  type  of  the  subfamily  Garrulinae  of  the 
crow  family ;  hence,  any  of  numerous  birds  of  this  sub- 


Ja'shar  (ia'shdr  ;  jftsh'dr)  or 
Ja'sher,  Book  of.  Bib.  1  An 
old  book-  of  songs  mentioned  in 
Josh.  x.  13  and  2  Sam.  i.  18. 

2.  a  Several  forgeries  purport¬ 
ing  to  be  the  original  Hebrew 
book,  b  A  ritualistic  work  by 
Jacob  ben  Meir  (d.  1171). 

Ja'shen  (ja'shrn  ;  iftsh'^n), 
Ja-sho'be  am  ( jd-8hfl'bt-&m), 
Ja'shub  (ja'shrib  ;  j&sh'Qb), 
Ja-Bhu  bi -le'hem  (id-sh(5o/bT- 
le'hrin),  Ja'shub-ites  (  jn'shr/b- 
Its;  j&sh'ilb-),  Ja'si  el  (ja'sl-61; 
ifts'1-ei).  Bib. 

jas^mlned  (j&s'mYnd),  a.  Over- 

Sown  or  adorned  with  jasmine, 
smin©  mango  or  tree.  The 

red  jasmine. 

JaBmine  wood.  The  fragrant 
wood  of  the  tree  Ochna  tnciuri- 
timm  ;  also,  the  tree, 
jasmin  oil.  See  oil,  Table  I. 
jasp  (jttsn),  n.  [See  jasper.] 
.1  a  8  per.  Obs. 

Jasp  Abbr.  Jaspert 
jas'pa-chatetj&s'pd-kkt),  Jasp'- 
ag  ate.  n.  [L.  iaspachates,  Gr. 
ia<r7ravdTi)5.]  Mm.  Agate  jas- 

Ster.  ( ms. 

ja'sp^'  (zha'spJ'),  a.  [F., 
p.  p.  of  jas/ter  to  mottle.  See 
JASPER.]  Ceramics.  Having 
the  surface  decorated  with 
cloudings  and  streaks,  some¬ 
what  as  if  imitating  jasper. 
Jas'per,  v.  i.  5,-  t.  To  l>e,  or  to 
make,  like  jasper.  Obs. 

Jas'per  (i&s'pSr),  n.  [Cf.  OF. 
Jaspar ,  Galpart ,  F.  Gaspard , 
and  G.  /Caspar.]  Masc.  prop, 
name.  F.  Gaspard  (g&s^ar') ; 
It.  Gasparo  (giis'pa-rd)  ;  Sp. 
Gaspar  (gaa-par'). 

Jas'per-at  ed  (j&B/pSr-at/5d),  a. 


I  Mixed  with,  containing,  or 
mottled  like,  jasper. 

1  ias'pered  (jfis'p5rd),  a.  Made 
like  jasper  ;  jasnerated. 
jas'per-ite,  n.  Jaspilite.  Obs. 
jaa  pid'e-an.  a.  Jaspideous.06.*. 
jas'pia.  n,  [L.  See  jasper.] 
=  jasper,  1  &  2. 
jas'poid,  a.  [Cf.  F.  j  asp  oid  e. 
See  jasper  ; -OID.]  .Ia6peroid. 
Rare. 

Jaap'-o  pal.  n.  =  jasper  opal. 
ja8'pure  (jas'nflr),  n.  [F.,  fr. 
\jasfier  to  mottle.  See  jasper.] 
i  Marbling  veined  or  colored  like 
jasper. 

Ja'sub  (ja'shb).  D.  Bib . 
Ja-Bu'biis  ( jd-Bn'buB),  Bib. 

;  Ja'ta-ka  (ja'td-kd),  n.  [Skr. 

!  jat  aka  relating  to  birth,  fr.  jat  a 
born,  fr.  jan  to  beget.]  A 
“  birth  story,”  or  narration  of 
one  of  the  incarnations,  of  the 
Buddhas  preceding  Gautama. 
A  collection  of  .550  such  stories 
forms  a  part  of  the  Buddhist 
sacred  writings. 

Ja'tal  (ja'Wl).  Bib. 
jat'a-man'si  (jttt'ri-mRn'sY).  n. 
[Singhalese  jatdmdnsa .]  India 
a  The  nard.  b  Any  of  various 
East  Indian  grasses  of  the  genus 
Andropoqon.  [/ftfc.l 

Ja-than'a-el  ( jd-thkn'5-61).  D.  | 
Jath'ni-el  (jath'nl-Cl).  Bib. 
Jat'ki  (jdt'kp,  n.  The  lan¬ 
guage  of  the  Jats,  a  dialect  of 
Lahnda. 

!  Jat'ni  (-nt),  n.  A  Jat  woman, 
jatropha  oil.  See  oil,  Table  1. 
Jat'ter.  v.  i.  tf  t.  To  chatter,  as 
j  teeth  :  to  shatter.  Dial.  Eng. 
Jat'tir  (iHt'er).  Bib. 
jaud  ( jiid  ;  j6d).  Scot.  var.  of 
I  jade,  person  or  animal. 


jau'de-wine,  n.  Used  as  a  term 
of  reproach,  with  an  uncertain 
sense.  Obs 

Jau'die  (ja'dt ;  jd'dT),  n  [E. 
dial,  also  chaiody ;  cf.  OF. 
chandun  entrails.)  Edible  en¬ 
trails  ;  esp.,  a  pig’s  stomach,  or 
a  puddinj;  made  with  it.  Scot, 
fif  Dial.  Eng. 

jaug  (jag  ;  jfig)  Scot.  A-  dial. 
Eng.  var.  of  jag,  load,  etc. 

Jauk  fjak  ;  jok),  v.  i.  To  dally; 
trifle.  Scot. 
jaul.  ^  JOWL,  r. 
jaum  (jam  ;  jdm).  Obs.  or  dial. 
Eng.  var  of  jam,  v.  ;  jamb.  u. 
jaun  (j6n),  n.  [Hind.  A  Bengali 
ydn.]  A  small  palanquin.  Cal¬ 
cutta. 

jaunce  (jiins  ;  j6ns),  n.  A  jolt¬ 
ing  ;  a  tiring  jaunt  or  journey. 
Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng 
jaunce,  r.  i  [Cf.  OF.  janctr  t" 
sweep  ;  also  jounce,  jaunt.] 
Prob.,  to  prance  ;  to  jounce.  Obs. 
Jaun'der  (jan'd5r;  -er),  r.  i.  V  n. 
Prattle  ;  gabble  Scot. 
jaun'dera  (jan'df  rz).  Dial. Eng. 
var.  of  JAUNDICE. 

Jaunde8.  •)*  jaundice. 
jaundice  berry,  jaundice  tree 
The  barberry.  —  a  supposed 
remedy  for  jaundice. 

Jaundice  root.  The  urange-root. 
jaun'dou8.  a.  Jaundiced.  Obs. 
jaune  (jSn  ;  as  F.  zhdn),  a.  [F.] 
Yellow.  Obs.  or  French. 
jaun'er  ( jan'?r)  Var.  of  jaun- 
DER.  Scot. 

Jaun'es.  jaun'is  (dial.  j6n'£s). 
( >ba.  or  dial.  var.  of  JAUNDICE, 
jau  nette'.  *$•  jonet. 
jaun'ti-ly  (j  a  n't  Y-l  Y  ;  j  6  n'-), 
ad v.  of  jaunty.  See  -ly. 
jaun'ti -ness.  See -ness. 


jaunt'ing-ly.  adv.  of  jaunting, 

p.  pr.  See  -ly. 

jaunty  car.  A  jaunting  car. 

jaup  (jap  ;  jop),  v.  i.  tf  1.  To 

splash  ;  bespatter.  Scot,  tf  Dial. 

Eng. 

Jaup,  n.  Splashing,  as  of  water; 
a  splash.  Scot,  tf  Dial.  Eng. 
Jav  Abbr.  Javanese. 

Ja'van  (ja'vrtn),  n.  [Heb.  yd- 
rdn ,  prop.,  Ionia,  Greece,  the 
Greeks.]  Bib.  One  of  the  sons 
of  Jnpheth,  supposed  to  repre¬ 
sent  the  Ionians.  [ajowan.I 
Jav  a-nee'  seed  (jav'd-ne').  =  | 
Jave.  Var.  of  Jahwkh. 
jav'el,  n.  [F.  javelle.  See  2d 
gavel.]  A  gavel, as  of  grain.  Obs. 
jav'el  (jav'’l),  n.  A  vagabond 
or  worthless  fellow.  Obs.  or  R. 
javel,  /?.  [Cf.  jail.]  A  jail.  Obs. 
javeler,  n.  A  jailer.  Obs. 

||  Ja  ve-li'na  (ha'vf-le'na  ;  18D), 
n.  JSp.  jabalina  wild  sow,  ja- 
balt  wild  boar.]  A  peccary. 
Texas  tf  Mexico. 
javelin  bat  One  of  several  large 
vampires  of  the  genus  Phyllos- 
toma,  esp.  P.  hast  at  urn. 
javelin  fish.  An  Asiatic  fish 
(Pomadasis  hasta)  of  the  fam¬ 
ily  Hiemulida?. 

Javelin  man.  A  man  armed  with 

a  javelin,  as,  Eng.  Hist.,  one  of 
the  judges’  escort  at  assizes, 
javelin  snake.  =  mart  snake. 
Ja-velle'  wa'ter  (zhd-v£l').  = 
eau  pe  Javelle. 

Jav'e-lot,  n.  [F.  Cf.  javelin.] 
A  small  javelin.  Obs. 


n.  [OF.l  A  sol- 
with  a  javelot.  Obs. 


jav  e-lotder 

dier  armed  w 
jav'er.  jav'ver  Mav'Pr),  n.  tf  v. 
[Cf  jabber.]  Gabble;  jabber. 
Obs.  or  Dial  Eng. 


Ja  vert' ( zh&'var'),  n.  In  Vic¬ 
tor  Hugo’s  novel  “  Les  Misera- 
bles,”  a  police  officer  who  is  the 
incarnation  of  devotion  to  his 
professional  duty. 

Jaw.  v.  ?.  To  talk.  esp.  offen¬ 
sively  ;  to  scold.  Low. 
jaw,  v.  t.  1.  To  grasp  with  the 
jaws  ;  to  bite  or  devour.  Obs. 

2.  To  assail  by  scolding.  Low. 
jaw.  n.  A  wave  or  dash  of  water 
or  other  liquid.  —  v.  t.  tf  i.  To 
splash  ;  dash  ;  pour.  Both  Scot, 
tf  Dial.  Eng. 

Ja-wab'  (jd-wtib'  ;  _-w8b'),  n. 
[Hind.,  fr.  Ar.  jawdb.]  India. 
1.  An  answer;  reply. 

2  Arch.  A  building  erected  to 
correspond  to,  or  balance,  an¬ 
other.  as  the  false  mosque  ot  the 
Taj  Mahal. 

ja-wab',  v  t.  To  answer.  India. 
Ja-war'  (id-war' ),  ja-wa'ri  (jd- 
wa'rfc).  Y  ars.  of  jowaigjow  a  hi. 
Jaw  bit.  Railroads  A  bar  across 
the  jaws  of  a  pedeBtul  under¬ 
neath  an  axle  box 
jaw'break^r,  n  Lit  ,  something 
that  breaks  the  jaws,  as,  Slang,  a 
word  difficult  to  pronounce,  or  a 
hard  kind  of  candy, 
jaw  breaker.  Mach.  A  breaker 
or  crusher  for  stone,  etc.,  with 
two  jaws,  one  fixed  and  one 
movable. 

Jaw'break'lng,  a.  Difficult  to 
pronounce.  Slang.  —  jaw'- 
break  ing-ly,  adr.  Slang. 
jaw  chuck.  Mach  A  chuck 
with  jaws  ;  a  dog  chuck, 
jaw  crusher  =  jaw  breaker. 
jaw'falF,  n.  Depression  of  the 
jaw ;  hence,  depression  of  spirits. 
Rare.  [Rare.  I 

jaw'fall'en,  a-  Chapfallen.! 


jaw'fishY  n.  Any  fish  of  the 
family  Opisthognathidse,  which 
is  composed  of  certain  tropical 
marine  spiny-finned  fishes  with 
a  single  dorsal  fin,  a  single  lat¬ 
eral  line,  and  very  large  mouth. 
Jaw 'foot',  n.  Zool.  A  maxilli- 
ned.  —  jaw'foot  ed,  a. 
jaw'ing. p.pr.  If  vb.  n.  of  jaw. 
Specif.  :  vb.  n.  Clamorous  or 
abusive  talk;  a  scolding.  Low. 
jaw'less,  a.  See  -less. 
jaw'-locked-'  (-lOkt'),  a.  Hav¬ 
ing  a  locked  jaw- 
jawme.  i*  jamb. 

jawn.  •]*  chaun. 
jawnes.  *f*  jaundice. 

ja  wohl'  (yii  vBl').  [G  ]  Yea, 
indeed;  quite  so.  [Dial.  Eng.  I 
jawp.  Var  of  jaup.  Scot  $r| 
jaw  rope.  Naut.  A  rope  holding 
the  jaws  of  a  gaff  to  the  mast, 
j  aw 'smith  ,  n.  A  professional 
talker  ;  demagogue.  Low,  U.  S. 
jaw  strap.  A  narrow  strap,  long 
enough  to  go  through  a  horse’s 
mouth,  having  about  six  curb 
links  on  each  end. 
jaw'y(i6'Y),  a.  Pert,  to  the 
jaws;  Slang,  talkative. 

jaxe.  «f*  jakes. 

ja-yan'ti.ja-yun'ti(jd-yfin'tS), 
ji.  [Hind.^ai/anl?  Ci.JYNTEE  ) 
=  r>  hunch  ee. 

iay  bird,  a  The  European  jay. 
D  The  blue  jay.  Local. 
jay'hawk',  n.  =  jayiiawker, 
spider.  Western  U.  S. 
Jay'hawk',  v.  t.  To  infest  or 
raid  as  a  javhawker  does  •Slang, 
U.  S. 

jay'haw'ker,  n.  Slang,  U.  S- 
1.  A  member  of  a  band  of  guer¬ 
rillas,  esp.  in  Kansas  and  Mis¬ 
souri,  before  and  during  the 


ale,  senate,  c&re,  am,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofa ;  eve,  Svent,  end,  recent,  maker ;  Ice,  Ill ;  51d,  6bey,  orb,  8dd,  s6ft,  connect ;  use,  unite,  firn,  fip,  circtis,  menu  : 

|)  Foreiffii  Word.  Obsolete  Variant  of.  +  combined  with.  =  equals. 
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family,  which  is  represented  in  most  temperate  and 
tropical  regions.  The  jays  are  smaller 
and  more  arboreal  than  the  crows,  more 
gracefully  formed,  more  highly  colored 
(blue  often  predominating),  and  many  spe¬ 
cies  have  a  long  tail  and  large  erectile 
crest.  They  have  roving  habits,  harsh 
voices,  pugnacious  dis¬ 
positions,  and  are  noted 
for  destroying  the  nests, 
eggs,  and  young  of 
weaker  birds.  The  Euro¬ 
pean  jay  has  soft  plum¬ 
age  of  a  fawn  color  with 
a  olack  and  white  crest, 
and  wings  marked  with 
black,  white,  and  blue. 

The  blue  jays  and  Can¬ 
ada  jay  (see  these  terms) 
are  the  b  e  s  t-k  n  o  w  n 
North  American  forms. 

2.  Hence  :  a  An  imper¬ 
tinent  chatterer.  Orf. 


glan - 


European  Jay  ( Garndus 
dariu8). 

E.  D.  b  A  stupid,  gullible,  or  gawky  person  ;  a  simple¬ 
ton  ;  a  gawk.  Slang,  c  A  gaudy  or  flashy  woman.  (Jbs. 

Jaz'er-ant  (j5z'er-<hit),  n.  [OF.  jazerant,  jaserenc  ;  cf. 
Sp.  jacerina,  cota  jacerina,  fr.  jasarino  Algerine,  fr.  Ar. 
jazalr  Algiers.]  A  coat  of  defense  made  of  small  overlap¬ 
ping  metal  plates  mounted  on  linen  or  other  lining ;  also, 
this  kind  of  armor  taken  generally  ;  as,  a  coat  of  jazerant. 
jeal'ous  (jSl'as),  a.  [ME.  jalous ,  gelus ,  OF.  jalous ,  gelos , 

F.  jalouXy  LL.  zelosus  zealous,  fr.  zelus  emulation,  zeal, 

jealousy,  Gr.  £t)Ao?.  See  zeal;  cf.  zealous.]  1.  Vehe¬ 
ment;  specif.:  a  Wrathful;  ireful.  Obs.  b  Zealous; 
devoted  ;  solicitous.  Archaic.  “  I  have  been  very  jealous 
for  the  Lord  God  of  hosts.”  1  Kings  xix.  10. 

Naaman,  who  was  jealous  for  Abana  and  Pharpar.  Stevenson. 

2.  Apprehensively  vigilant  in  care  ;  anxious  ;  suspiciously 
watchful ;  — often  with  of ;  as,  I  am  jealous  of  my  health. 

The  people  are  so  jealous  of  the  clergy’s  ambition.  Swift. 

3.  Disposed  to  suspect  rivalry  in  matters  of  interest  and 
affection  ;  apprehensive  regarding  the  motives  of  possible 
rivals,  or  the  fidelity  of  husband,  wife,  lover,  or  friend  ; 
distrustful  ;  having  morbid  fear  of  rivalry  in  love  or  pref¬ 
erence  given  to  another. 

If  ...  he  be  jealous  of  his  wife  Num  v.  14. 

4.  Exacting  exclusive  devotion  ;  intolerant  of  rivalry. 
Thou  shall  worship  no  other  God  ;  for  the  Lord,  whose  name 

is  Jealous,  is  a  jealous  God.  Ex.  xxxiv.  14. 

5.  Doubtful ;  distrustful ;  suspicious.  Obs.  or  Dial. 

6.  Vigilant  or  exact  in  observation,  scrutiny,  or  the  like. 
Syn.  —  Suspicious,  anxious.  See  envious. 

Jealous  glass,  glass  translucent,  but  not  transparent.  Obs. 
jea  louse'  (jc-loos'),  v.  t.  [See  jalouse.]  To  suspect ;  mis¬ 
trust;  imagine.  Obs.  or  Scot,  ti*  Dial.  Eng. 

Jeal'OUB-y  (jSl'iis-T),  n.  ;  pi.  -ies  (-Tz).  [F.  jalousie.  See 

jealous  ;  cf.  jalousie.]  State  or  quality  of  being  jealous 
(in  any  sense)  ;  now,  esp.  :  a  Earnest  concern  or  solicitude  ; 
vigilant  watchfulness  or  care,  b  Painful  apprehension, 
suspicion,  or  resentment,  arising  from  fear  or  mistrust  of 
another  ;  specif.,  painful  apprehension  of  rivalship  in  cases 
nearly  affecting  one’s  happiness;  painful  suspicion  of  the 
faithfulness  of  husband,  wife,  or  lover. 

I  was  jealous  for  Zion  with  great  jealous// .  Zech.  viii.  2. 
Jealous y  is  the  .  .  apprehension  of  superiority.  Shenstone. 
O,  beware,  my  lord,  of  jealousy ; 

It  is  the  green-eyed  monster  which  doth  mock 

The  meat  it  feeds  on.  Shah. 


jean  (jen  ;  jan  ;  see  note  below),  n.  [Prob.  named  from  F. 
Genes  (or  an  OF.  form)  Genoa.  Cf.  jane  a  coin.]  A  twilled 
cotton  cloth,  used  for  undergarments,  overalls,  etc.  ;  in 
the  p/.,  a  garment  of  this  material. 

The  pron.  jan  is  preferred  in  most  dictionaries,  but 
jen  has  become  more  usual  in  actual  good  usage. 

Jean-pau'li-a  (jen-po'li-d),  n.  [NL.,  prob.  after  Jean  Paul 
Friedrich  Richter,  German  author.]  Hot.  A  genus  of 
fossil  gymno8perinous  plants  of  the  family  Ginkgoaceae, 
having  long,  flat,  longitudinally  nerved  and  divaricately 
lobed  leaves.  They  occur  from  the  Trias  to  the  Lower 
Cretaceous,  and  are  regarded  by  many  paleobotanists  as 
the  ancestral  forms  of  Ginkgo.  The  genus  is  often  known 
by  the  synonym  Baiera. 

Jec'o-rin  (jek'6-rin),  n.  [L.  jecur^  jecoris,  liver.]  Physiol. 
Chein.  A  phosphorized  substance  soluble  in  ether,  some¬ 
what  resembling  lecithin,  present  in  small  amount  in  many 
of  the  organs  of  the  body.  Unlike  lecithin,  it  reduces 
Fehling’s  solution. 

Jeer  (jer),  v.  i. ;  jeered  (jerd);  jeer'ing.  [Perh.  a  corrupt, 
of  cheer  taken  ironically.]  To  utter  sarcastic  or  scoffing 
reflections  ;  to  speak  with  mockery  or  derision  ;  to  use 
taunting  language  ;  to  scoff  ;  —  with  at ;  as,  to  jeer  at  one. 

But  when  he  saw  her  toy  and  gibe  and  jeer  Spenser. 

jeer,  V.  t.  To  treat  with  scoffs  or  derision ;  to  address  with 
jeers  ;  to  taunt ;  to  flout ;  to  mock  at. 

And  if  we  cannot .yeer  them,  w e  jeer  ourselves.  B.  Jonson. 
Syn.  —  See  scoff. 

Jeer,  n.  1.  A  railing  remark  or  reflection  ;  a  scoff  ;  a  taunt ; 
a  biting  jest ;  flout ;  jibe. 

2.  Derision  ;  mockery.  Obs. 

Jeer  (jer),  ji.  Naui.  Usually  in  pi.  An  assemblage  or  com¬ 
bination  of  tackles,  for  hoisting  or  lowering  the  lower  yards. 

Jeer'ing,  p.  a.  Mocking  ;  scoffing.  —  n.  A  mocking  ut¬ 
terance.  —  jeer'ing  ly,  adv. 

Jef  fer-so'ni  a  (jSf'er-so'nt-d),  n. 

Jefferson.']  Bot.  A  genus  of  berber- 
idaceous  herbs  containing  one  spe¬ 
cies  in  the  eastern  United  States 
and  one  in  Manchuria.  They  have 
basal  palmately  lobed  leaves,  soli¬ 
tary  white  flowers,  and  capsular 
fruit.  J.  diphylla ,  the  American 
species,  is  the  twinleaf.  Also  [/.  c.], 
a  plant  of  this  genus. 

Jef  fer  so'ni  an  (-an),  a.  Pert,  to, 
or  characteristic  of,  Thomas  Jeffer¬ 
son  (third  President  of  the  United 
States)  or  his  political  doctrines, 
which  were  those  of  the  Republi¬ 
canism  of  his  time,  as  opposed  to 
those  of  the  Federalists.  —  n.  An  ad¬ 
herent  of  Jefferson  or  his  doctrines. 

—  Jef  fer-so'ni  an  isrfi  (  Tz’m),  n. 

Jeffersonian  simplicity,  the  absence 
of  pomp  or  display  which  Jefferson 
aimed  at  in  his  administration  as 
President  (1801-1809),  eschewing  dis¬ 
play  or  ceremony  tending  to  dis¬ 
tinguish  the  President  from  the 
people,  as  in  going  to  the  capital  on  horseback  and  with  no 
escort,  the  abolition  of  court  etiquette  and  the  weekly 
levee,  refusal  to  recognize  titles  of  honor,  etc. 

Jef'fer  son  ite  (jSf'er-san-it),  n.  [After  Thomas  Jefferson.] 
Min.  A  pyroxene  of  dark  green  or  greenish  black  color, 
passing  into  brown.  It  contains  manganese  and  zinc. 


[NL.,  after  Thomas 


Twinleaf  ( Jeffersonia 
diphylla).  1  Whole 
Plant,  reduced;  2  Ripe 
Capsule. 


Jef'frey  Pine  (jSf'rT),  or  Jeffrey’s  pine  (-rTz).  {After 
John  Jeffrey ,  Scotch  gardener  and  botanical  explorer.] 
An  American  pine  {Pinus  jeffreyi)  native  of  Oregon  ana 
California.  It  is  of  pyramidal  shape  with  short  spreading 
or  pendulous  branches  and  very  long  leaves. 

Je-ho'vall  (je-ho'vd),  n.  [Heb.  usually  yehovah  (with  the 
vowel  points  of  adonai  Lord),  sometimes  (to  avoid  repe¬ 
tition)  yehovih  (with  the  vowel  points  of  blohim  God) ; 
prob.  properly  yahveh.]  The  Supreme  Being ;  God  ;  the 
Almighty ;  the  Lord ;  —  a  Christian  form  given  to  the  tetra- 
grammaton. 

Je  ho'vic  (-vTlt),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  Jehovah. 

Je  ho'vist  (-v ist),  n.  1.  One  who  maintains  that  the 
vowel  points  of  the  Hebrew  word  translated  Jehovah  are  the 
proper  vowels  of  that  word  ;  —  opposed  to  Adonist.  Hist. 
2.  The  author  of  the  passages  in  the  Old  Testament  in 
which  God  is  styled  Jehovah  (more  properly  Yahweh) ; 
the  Yahwist  (which  see). 

Je'ho-vis'tlc  (je'ho-vTs'tTk),  a.  Characterized  by  the  use 
of  Jehovah  (more  properly  Yahweh)  as  a  name  of  God ; 
Yahwistic  (which  see). 

Je'hu  (je'hu),  n.  Bib.  1.  Son  of  Jehoshaphat  and  king 
(b.  c.  841-815  V)  of  Israel.  As  captain  of  the  host,  he  con¬ 
spired  against  Jehoram,  making  a  furious  attack  with 
chariots,  during  which  Jehoram  and  Abaziah,  king  of 
Judah,  were  killed.  Jehu’s  reign  was  marked  by  the  mas¬ 
sacre  of  his  enemies,  the  destruction  of  Baal  worship,  and 
war  with  Syria.  2  Kings  ix. 

2.  [/.  c.]  A^lriver  ;  esp.,  a  fast  driver.  Humorous. 

Je  ju'nal  ( je-joo'nal),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  jejunum. 

Je  june'  (je-joon';  277),  a.  [L .jejunus  fasting,  hungry,  dry, 
barren;  of  unknown  origin.]  1.  Foodless;  hungry.  Obs. 

2.  Lacking  nourishing  quality  ;  empty  ;  void  of  substance. 

3.  Void  of  interest  or  satisfaction  ;  barren  ;  meager  ;  dry  ; 

insipid  ;  as,  a  jejune  narrative.  Boyle. 

Syn.  —  S^e  insipid. 

—  Je  June'jy^m/r.  —  Je  June'ness,  n. 

je  Ju'no-  (je-joo'no-).  Med.  Combining  form  for  jejunum. 

Je  ju'no-eo  los'to  my,  n.  Surg.  All  operation  for  forming 
a  permanent  artificial  opening  between  the  jejunum  and 
the  colon. 

je-ju'num  (je-joo'num),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  L.  jejunus  empty, 
dry.]  Anat.  The  middle  division  of  the  small  intestine, 
between  the  duodenum  and  ileum  ;  —  so  called  because 
formerly  supposed  to  be  empty  after  death.  The  first 
two  fifths  of  the  small  intestine  beyond  the  duodenum 
are  regarded  as  constituting  the  jejunum,  but  it  is  not 
sharply  distinguished  from  the  ileum,  though  somewhat 
larger,  thicker-walled,  and  more  vascular,  and  having 
more  numerous  valvulse  conniventes  and  fewer  Peyer’s 
glands,  esp.  in  the  first  part. 

Je'kyll,  Dr.,  and  Mr.  Hyde  (je'kTl;  hid).  The  double 
hero  of  Robert  Louis  Stevenson’s  tale  “  Strange  Case  of 
Dr.  Jekyll  and  Mr.  Hyde.”  Dr.  Jekyll  is  a  benevolent  and 
upright  physician  wno  at  times  by  a  potion  transforms 
himself  temporarily  into  a  person  of  a  Brutal  and  animal 
nature,  taking  the  name  of  Mr.  Hyde,  in  w  hich  character 
he  commits  various  crimes.  For  a  time  he  retransforms 
himself  into  Dr.  Jekyll  by  another  potion,  but  finally  his 
personality  as  Mr.  Hyde  fails  to  yield  to  the  potion,  and 
he  poisons  himself. 

jel'lied  (jSl'Td),  a.  Brought  to  the  state  or  consistence  of 
jelly  ;  furnished  or  covered  with  jelly. 

jel'Ii-fy  (jSl'T-fi),  v.  t.  &  i.  ;  jel'li-fied  (-fid) ;  jel'li-fy'- 
ing  (-fi'Tng).  To  make,  or  to  become,  gelatinous ;  to  jelly. 

—  Jel'li-fi-ca'tion  (-fi-ka'shftn),  n. 


Civil  War;  hence,  an  irregular 
soldier. 

2.  fcap.]  A  native  or  resident 
of  Kansas;  —  a  nickname. 

3.  A  tarantula  or  other  large  or 
savage  spider.  Local ,  U.  S. 

Jayhawker  State.  Kansas  ;  —  a 
nickname. 

Jay'-pie',  jay'-pi'et.  n.  a  The 

European  jay.  b  The  missel 
thrush.  Local ,  Eng. 
jay  teal.  The  European  teal. 
Local ,  Eng.  {Eng. I 

jay' weed',  u.  Mayweed.  Dial. | 
Ja'zar  ( ja'zar).  Bib. 

Ja'zel.  Ja'zul,  n.  [Sp  asu/blue. 
Oxf.  K.  D .]  A  gem  of  an  azure 
color.  Obs. 

Ja'zer  (ja'zPr).  Bib. 
Jaz'ia(j5z'yd).  Var.  of  Jeziah. 
Ja'zi-el  ( ja'zY-Pl).  Bib. 

Ja'zlz  ( ja'zYz).  Bib. 

J.  C.  Abbr.  Jesus  Christ ;  Jus¬ 
tice  Clerk  ;  Julius  C®sar  ;  Ju¬ 
risconsult. 

J.  C.  D.  Abbr.  Juris  Civilis  Doc¬ 
tor  (L.,  Doctor  of  Civil  Law ). 

J.  C- L.  Abbr.  Juris  Canonici 
Licentiatus  (L.,  Licentiate  in 
Canon  Luw). 

J.  D.  Abbr.  Junior  Deacon  ; 
Jurum  Doctor  (L.,  Doctor  of 
Laws). 

Je.  Abbr.  June. 

JE.  Abbr.  Old  Test.  Criticism. 
The  document  obtained  by  com¬ 
bining  the  texts  called  J  and  E 
(without  period,  JE).  [Bib.  I 
Je-ab'a-rim  ( jC-fth'd-rYm).  D.\ 
je&l'i-som,  «.  [See  jealous  ; 
1st -some.]  Jealous.  Obs. 
Jeal'ous  hood  (i61'«s-h<5f>d),  n. 
An  epithet  applied  by  Capulet 
to  his  wile  in  Shakespeare’s 
“Romeo  and  Juliet,”  IV.  iv.  1.3: 
—  so  printed  in  the  4th  folio  and 
many  modern  editions,  and 
hence  taken  by  some  as  a  single 
word  with  the  meaning./V«/o?/.,>7/, 
but  printed  as  two  words  in  the 
quartos  and  first  three  folios, 
and  probably  to  be  taken  as 
meaning  jealous  woman.  Cf. 
madcap.  Obs. 
jeal'ous-ly,  adv.  of  jealous. 
jeal'ous-neas,  n.  See -ness. 
jealouste,  n.  Jealousy.  Obs. 
Jeames  (jemz),  n.  i.  Corrupt, 
of  James. 

2.  A  footman  ;  a  flunky.  Slang. 
Jeames  de  la  Pluche  (jemz  dP 
14  pliish L  [Quasi  F.,  Jeames 
of  the  Plush  plush  being  a 
material  worn  ny  footmen.] 
The  hero  of  Thackeray’s  “The 
Diary  of  C.  Jeames  de  la  Pluche, 
E6q.”  He  is  a  footman  who 
obtains  wealth  by  a  lucky  spec¬ 
ulation,  only  to’loee  it,  after  a 
brief  experience  of  high  life. 


Jean(jen).  English  of  Jeanne. 
Jean  (zhiiN),  n.  French  equiv. 
of  John. 

Jean  Bap  tiste'  (ha  test').  A 
French  Canadian;— a  nickname, 
jean  cherry  (jen).  [Cf-  gkan.J 
The  gean. 

Jean  Cra  paud'  (zhiiN  kra'po'). 
Johnny  Crapaud.  See  Cha paud 
iean-ette',  n.  [jean  -f-  -ette.]  A 
kind  of  jean  (cloth)  chiefly  used 
for  linings. 

Jean  Jacques(zh;iN  /.hiik).  Jean 
Jacques  Rousseau  (1712-7S). 
Iljean'jean'  (zhii.VzhiiN'),  n. 
[  F.  ]  A  conscript.  Collog. 
Jeanne  (jen;  F.  zhiin),  n.  [F. 
See  Jane.]  Fern  prop  name; 
—  equiv.  of  Jan  e. 

Jean-nette'  (jP-nPt'),  n.  [F.] 
Dim.  of  J eanne  ;  —  fern,  prop 
name. 

Jean  Po  tage'  (zha.v  piVtazh'). 
[F.  potage  soup,  stew.]  A 
|  Frenchman  ;  — a  nickname, 
jeant.  +  giant.  [Jean. I 

Jean  Valjean.  See  Valjean,| 
jear.  f  .iker. 

;  Je'arrim  (je'd-rYm  ;  jP-a'rYm). 
1).  Bib. 

!  jeast,  jeaster.  +  JEST,  jester. 
jeat.  rf  J  kt. 

j  Je-at'e-rai  (j  t'P-r  T),  or  Je- 
ath'e-rai  <  j*-ath'c-rT).  Bib. 
Jeb'a-ar  (jPb'ft-&r).  D.  Bib. 
Jeb'a-har  ( jPb'<i-har ).  D.  Bib. 
Jeb  a-ni'a  (jPb'«-nY'&).  D.  Bib. 
jeberd.  4“  jeopard.  [  Bib. I 
Je-ber  e-chi'ah  ( jP-bPr'P-ki'a).  | 
jebet.  jebat.  f  gibbet. 
Jeb'la-am  (jCb'HY-ftm).  D.  Bib. 
jeb'let.  4  giblet. 

Jeb'na-el  D.  1 

Jeb'ne-el  (-nf-el ).  D.  Bib. 
Jeb'u  ( jgb'Go),  n.  A  Negro  of  a 
tribe  of  the  Slave  Coast. 

Je'bus  (je'bns),  or  Jeb'u-si 
(jgb'fl-sl),  n.  Bib.  An  ancient 
city  on  the  site  afterwards  occu¬ 
pied  by  Jerusalem. 

Judges  xix.  10;  1  Chron.  xi.  4. 
Jeb'u-site  (jCb'fl-zU),  n.  [  From 
Heb.  Yebus,  the  name  of  the 
city.]  An  inhabitant  of  Jehus: 
also,  a  member  of  a  tribe  of  the 
territory  adjacent  to  Jehus  or 
Jerusalem.  —  Jeb'u-sit'ic  (-zYt'- 
Yk).  Jeb  u  sit'l-cal,  Jeb'u-sit  - 
ish  (-zTt'Ysh),  a. 
Jec/a-mi'ah(i8k/d-mY'd).  Bib. 
Jec  e-mi'a(jek'c-mi'd).  D.  Bib. 

Jech  e-li'a  (-lT'd).  D.  Bib. 
Jech'i-li'ah  (jSk'Y-lT'd).  JeclP- 
o-li'ah  (jek'6-),  or  Jec  o-li'ah. 
Bib. 

Jech  o-ni'as  (igk'T-nT'ds).  Bib. 
Jec'ma-am  ( jek'mft-&ni).  D.  Bib. 
Jec'ma  an  (-Jin).  D.  Bib. 
Jec'o-nam  ( j8k'f>-nA.m).  D.  Bib. 
Jec  o-ni'ah  (-nl'd).  Bib.  Var. 


of  J  EH  O I  ACM  IN. 

Jec'o-ni'as  (-ds).  Bib. 
Jec'te-hel  <  jSk'tf-hcl).  D.  Bib. 
jec'ti-ga'tion  (-tY-ga'shiin ),  n. 
[F.J  Trembling;  vibration.  Ohs. 
Jed.  jed'cock  ,  jed'dock,  n.  The 
jacksnipe.  Local ,  Eng . 

Jed.  Abbr.  Jedediah. 

JED.  Abbr.  Old  Test.  Criti¬ 
cism.  The documentobtained  by 
combiningthe  documents  called 
J  E  and  D(  without  period, JED). 
Je  da'ia  (jf-da'yd  ;  jf-dl'd).  D. 
Bib. 

Je  da'iah  (-yd  ;  -d).  Bib. 
Jc-da'la  ( jt-da'ld).  I).  Bib. 
Jed'burgh  ax  or  axe  (jed'bhr- 
f>).  [From  Jedburgh,  a  royal 
burgh  in  Scotland  on  Jed 
Water.]  A  weapon  consisting  of 
a  stout  pole,  four  feet  long,  with 
o  steel  head.  Scot. 

Jedburgh  cast.  A  legal  trial 
after  punishment  has  been  in¬ 
flicted.  Soot. 

Jedburgh  jury.  A  jury  that  tries 
a  Jedburgh  cast.  Scot. 
Jedburgh  justice.  Justice  that 
punishes  first  and  tries  after¬ 
wards;  also,  wholesale  punish¬ 
ment  or  acquittal.  Hence,  Jed¬ 
burgh  law.  Scot. 

Jedburgh  staff.=J fdburg it  ax. 
Jed'dart  cast,  justice  (jCd'drt), 
etc.  as  .1  edbukgh  CAST,  FUS¬ 
TICS,  etc.  Scot. 
jed'ding  ax  or  axe  (jgd'Yng),  n. 
TCf.  Jadding.]  Masonry.  A 
kind  of  stone  ax  with  a  flat  face 
•nd  a  pointed  peen. 

Jed-do'a  (jg-do'd).  D.  Bib. 
Jed'du  (jSd'oo).  Bib. 

Jed  du'a  ( j5-dU'd).  D.  Bib. 
Jed'e-bos  (j£d'£-b<5s).  D.  Bib. 
Jed  e-di'ah  (j  P  d/C-d  T'd),  n. 
I  Heb.  Ye i ltd e yah.]  Lit.,  be¬ 

loved  of  the  Lord  ;  —  m  a  s  c. 
prop.  name. 

Je-de'i  (j£-de'Y).  D.  Bib. 
Je-de'iah  (-yd).  Je-de'us  (->7s'. 
Je-di'a-el  (iMT'iT-el  >.  Je-di'dah 
(  dd),  Jed  i-di'ah  (jPd'T-dT'd ), 
Je'di-el  (je'dY-vl ),  Je-du'thun 
( jP-du'thun).  Bib. 

J:ed'wood  ax  or  axe,  Jedwood 
justice,  etc.  =. Jedburgh  ax, 
J  kdbprgh  justice,  etc.  Scot. 
jee.  Var.  of  gee. 
jee.  v.  i.  if  t.  [Cf.  GEE,  v.  Sr  in¬ 
ter  j.)  To  move;  budge.  Scot. 
jee.  n.  Motion  ;  —  in  phrase 
on  theiee,  ajee.  Scot. 
ieel  (jel),  n.  (Manx  jeeill,  ieell, 
havoc,  waste,  destruction.] 

Damage;  mischief.  Isle  o/  'Man. 
Jeel  (jel),  n.  if  r.  [OF.  giel,  gel , 
freezing,  fro6t.  Cf.  jelly.] 

Jelly.  Scot. 
jeel.  Var.  ofJHEEL. 

Je-e'li  (jP-e'lT).  Bib. 


Je-e'lus  ( - 1  *7 s ) .  Bib. 
jeer  capstan  (jer).  Xaut.  An 
extra  capstan  sometimes  placed 
between  the  foremast  and  main¬ 
mast  in  old-time  sailing  vessels, 
jeerd.  Jeered.  R>  f.  Sp. 
jeer'er,  n.  One  who  jeers, 
jeet.  fJET. 

jee-te'.  Jee-tee'.  Var.  ofjETEE. 
Je-e'zer  (iC  e'/.Pr).  Bib. 
Je-e'zer  ites  (-Its),  n.  pi.  Bib. 
Jeff,  n.  A  rope  Circus  Slang. 
jeff.  v.  i.  To  throw  exn  quad¬ 
rats  as  dice.  Printers'  Slang. 
jef'fer-is-ite.  ».  [After  W.  W. 
Jefferis ,  its  discoverer.]  Min 
A  kind  of  verniiculitc.  See 
VERMICULITE. 

Jef'frey  (jPf'rY),  n.  See  Geof¬ 
frey.  [template.] 

jeg  (jPg),  n.  Mach.  A  jig  ;  a| 
Jeg'a-al  (i<  g'.'t-al  L  I).  Bib 
Je'gar-sa  ha-du'tha  (ie  giir-sa'- 
hd-du'tha)  Bib.  The  Ara¬ 
maic  name  given  by  Laban  to 
the  cairn  marking  the  covenant 
between  him  and  Jacob,  mean¬ 
ing  “the  heap  of  witness.” 
Jeg'ba-a  (jPg'bil-d).  D.  Bib. 
Jeg  e-de-li'as  (j  P  j'P-d  e-1  I'd  s  ; 
jpg'?-).  D.  Bib.  [had. | 

je-had'  (jf-hiid').  Var.  of  n-| 
Je-ha'le-el  ( jf-ha'15-Pl).  Bib. 
Je  ha-le'le-el  ( j  e/h  d-1  e'l  t--P  1  ; 
jP-hal'P-lel),  or  Je-hal'e-lel  (jC- 
hal'P-lPl).  Bib. 

Je-han'num  ( jf-han'ilm).  Cor¬ 
rupt.  of  Geii  knn a. 

Jeh-de'iah  (jP-de'yd ;  ia'dP- 
yd).  Bib.  [Z?t7>.| 

iTe  he-de'ia  (je'hP-de'yd) .  D.\ 
Je-hez'e-kel  ( jP-liPz'c-kel),  or 
Je-he'zi-el  (jt-lie'zY-Pl)  D.  Bib. 
Je-hez'kel.  Bib. 

Je-hi'ah  (jP-hl'd).  Bib. 
Je-hl'as  ( -ds).  D.  Bib. 

Je-hi'el  (-P1).  Bib. 

Je-hi'e  li  (jP-hl'MI).  Bib. 

Je  hiz-ki'ah  (  ie'hY/.-kT'd).  Bib. 
je  ho.  Var.  of  gee  ho.  See  1st 

(JEE. 

Je-ho'a-dah  (jMi5'd-dd),  or  Je  - 
ho-ad'dah  (je'hC-ftd'd).  Bib. 

Je'ho-ad'dan  (-dn),  or  -din 
( -  T  n  ) .  Bib. 

Je-ho'a-haz  (jP-hfi'd-hSz  :  je'- 
ho-a'hftz),  ii.  Bib.  1.  Son  of 
Jehu  and  king  of  Israel  b.  c. 
814-797  (?),  who  was  oppressed 
by  the  Syrians. 

2.  Son  of  Jo>.iah  and  king  of 
Judah  b.  c.  608 (?),  who  was  car¬ 
ried  as  a  captive  into  Egypt  by 
Pharaoh-nechoh. 

Je-ho'ash  (jP-hP'flsh;,  n.  Bib. 
See  Jo  ash.  _  [Bib.  I 

Je'ho-ha'nan  (je^o-ha'ndn).! 
Je-hoi'a-chin  (j«<i-hoi'd-kYn),  n. 
Bib.  Son  of  Jehoiakim  and 
king  of  Judah  b.  c.  597,  for 


three  months,  when  he  yielded 
to  Nebuchadrezzar,  who  had  be¬ 
sieged  Jerusalem,  and  was  ear¬ 
n'd  captive  to  Babylon  with 
many  Jews. 

Je-hoi'a-da  (-dd),*n.  Bib.  The 
high  Driest  who  revolted  against 
Atlialiah  and  made  Joush  king 
of  Judah.  See  Athaliah,  Jo- 
ash.  -  Je-hoi'a-da  box  [after 
Jehoiada,  who  set  a  box  for  con¬ 
tributions  “at  the  gate  of  the 
house  of  the  Lord  ”  (2  Chron. 
xxiv.  8)1,  a  box  for  savings, 
with  a  slit  for  money  to  pass 
through.  Rare. 

Je  hoi'a-kim  (-ktm),  n.  Btb. 
Second  son  of  Josiah,  and  king 
of  Judah  15.  c.  609-598  (?),  who 
oppressed  his  people,  restored 
idolatry,  and  rebelled  against 
Nebuchadrezzar  ufter  paying 
tribute  to  him  for  three  years. 
Je  hoi 'a- rib  (-rYbl.  Bib.  [  | 

Je-hon'a-dab  (jP-h  5  n'd-d  &  b).| 
Je  hon'a-than  (-thdn).  Bib. 
Je-ho'ram  (jP-ho'r&m),  n.  Bib. 
a  Second  sou  of  Ahab  and  king 
of  Israel,  who  made  war  against 
Moab  and  Syria  and  was  treach¬ 
erously  killed  by  his  general 
Jehu,  b  Son  of  Jehoshaphat 
and  king  of  Judah.  H6  slew 
his  six  brothers,  and  was  cursed 
by  Elijah  for  his  wickedness. 

Je  ho-shab'e-ath  (je'hfi-sh&b'- 
P-fith  ;  j  P-h  5  s  h'd-D  e'ft  t  h ),  or 
Je-hosh'e  ba  ( jP-hP»sh'P-b«  ;  je'- 
hO-she'bd),  n.  Bib.  Wife  of 
Jehoiada  and  sister  of  Aha/.iah. 
She  hid  Joash  when  Athaliah 
destroyed  the  rest  of  Ahaziah’s 
family.  See  Joash. 
Je-hosh'a-phat  ( jP-hPsh'd-fftt), 
ii.  Bib.  Son  of  Asa  and  king  of 
Judah.  He  made  peace  with  the 
kings  of  Israel  and  aided  them 
in  war.  He  strengthened  his 
kingdom  and  had  riches  and 
honor  in  abundance,  receiving 
tribute  from  the  Philistines  and 
Arabians. 

Je  hosh'e-ba  (-f-bd).  Bib. 
Je-hosh'u  a  (-fl-d),  or  -ah  (-d). 
Bib.  Vars.  of  Joshua. 
Je-ho'vah-jl'reh  (jt-hO'vd-jT'- 

re).  Bib. 

Je-ho'vah-nis'si  (-nY6'T).  Bib. 
Je-ho  vah-sha'lom  (-slia'lom) 
Bib.  [d).  Bib.  I 

Je-ho  vah-8ham'mah  (-sham'-| 
Je-ho  vah-tsid'ke-nu  (-tsYd'kP- 
nil  ;  -tsYd-ke'nOL  Bib. 
Je-ho'vism  (i  P-h  o'v  Y  z’m),  n. 
Yahwism.  Obs. 

Je-hoz'a-bad  (j  P-h  5  z'd-b  &  d  ; 
je'hP-za'bftd).  Bib. 
Je-hoz'a-dak  (-dak).  Bib. 
je'hu  (je'hQ ),  v.  t.  tf  i.  To 
drive.  Rare.  Orf.  E.  D. 


Je-hub'bah  (jP-htib'd).  Bib. 
Je-hu'cal  (jP-hfi'kdl).  Bib. 
Je'hud  ( je-'liud).  Bib. 

Je-hu'di  (jP-hQ'dT).  Bib. 

Je  hu-di'jah  ( jP'hb-dl'jd).  Bib 
In  A.  V.,  1  Chron.  iv.  18,  a 
fern,  proper  name  ;  in  R.  V. 
translated  “  the  Jewess.” 
Je-hu'el  (jP-hu 'c-1 ).  D.  Bib. 
le'hup,  r.  t.  To  gee  up.  Rare. 
Je'hush  (je'hnBli).  Bib. 

Je-i'el  (jP-I'Pl).  Bib. 

•  jeig.  +  jig. 

jeis'ti-cor  (jes'tY-kfir ;  jes'-). 
Scot.  var.  of  justaucori-s. 
jeit.  d*  et.  [Fasting.  Oft.s.l 
je  ju-na'tion,  n.  [L.,;ejunatto.]| 
je  Ju-na'tor  ( j  e'j  fi-n  a't  P  r),  n. 
[L.J  An  observer  of  fasts.  Rare. 
je-Ju'ni-ty  (jP-joo'nY-tY  ;  243), 
n.  [L.  jejunitas.]  Quality  or 
state  of  being  jejune 
ie-ju'no-du  o  de'nal.  a.  Anat. 
Pertaining  to  the  jejunum  and 
duodenum. 

je-ju'no-il'e-i'tis.  n.  [NL.]  Med. 
Inflammation  of  both  jejunuir 
and  ileum. 

je-ju'no-il  e-os'to  my,  w.  Surg. 
b  operation  to  form  a  perma¬ 
nent  artificial  opening  between 
tli e  jejunum  ana  the  ileum, 
je'ju  nos'to-my,  w.  [  jrjuno-  4- 
•stomy.]  Surg.  Formation  of  a 
permanent  artificial  opening 
into  the  iejunum  through  the 
abdominal  wall.  [-zel).  Bib. I 
Je-kab'ze-el  (j  P-k  ft  b'z  P-P  1  ;  | 
Jek  a-me'am  ( j  P  k'd-m  e'4  in  ; 
jP-kkni'P-km).  Bib. 

Jek  a-mi'ah  (jPk'd-rnT'd).  Bib. 
jek'i-lik.  Var.  of  yekilik.  See 

COIN. 

Je-ku'thi-el (jP-kO'thY-Pl).  Bib. 
Je'kyll’s  Act  (je'kYlz).  lAfter 
Sir  Joseph  Jekyll  (1663-1738), 
English  justice.]  Eng.  An  act 
of  1736  restricting  sale  of  spiritu¬ 
ous  liquors. 

jel'ab,  jel'lab  (iPl'db),  n.  {Ar. 
jilbab,  pi.  jalabib,  wide  shirt, 
tunic.]  A  cloak  with  o  hood, 
worn  by  natives  of  Morocco, 
lelacv.  +  .IE  A  LOUSY. 

Jel'er-ang  (jPl'Pr-Sng),  n.  [Na¬ 
tive  name.]  A  large,  handsome 
squirrel  ( Sciurus  bicolor ),  of 
Java  and  southern  Asia, 
lel'ick  (iPl'Yk  ;  yPl'Yk),  n. 
Tl’iirk.  yelek.]  The  bodice  of  a 
Turkish  woman. 

Jell,  v.  i.  !f  n.  Jelly.  Collog. tU.  S. 
jellaba.  Var.  of  .i elab. 

Jel'li-ca  (jPl'Y-kd),  or,  more 
commonly ,  jel'li-co  (-ko),  n. 
[Corrupt,  fr.  ANGELICA.]  a  The 
wild  angelica.  Dial.  Eng.  b 
The  water  hemlock  of  St.  He¬ 
lena  ( Sium  helenianum),  whose 
stalks  are  eaten  like  celery. 


food,  foot ;  out,  oil ;  chair  ;  go  ;  siug,  iijk  ;  then,  thin  ;  nature,  verdure  (250) ;  K  =  ch  in  G.  icli,  acli  (144) ;  boN  ;  yet ;  zh  —  a  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Guide. 
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Jel'Iy  (jSl'T),  n.  ;  pi.  -lie3  (-Tz).  [Formerly  gelly,  gely ,  F. 
gelee  jelly,  frost,  fr.  geler  to  freeze,  L.  gelare ;  akin  to 
gelu  frost.  See  gelid.  J  1.  A  food  preparation,  having  a 
characteristic  soft,  somewhat  elastic,  homogeneous  con¬ 
sistency  due  to  its  containing  gelatin  from  any  of  various 
animal  tissues,  as  bones,  tendons,  skin,  antlers  of  deer,  etc. 
It  is  readily  dissolved  by  heat,  and  usually  is  semitrans¬ 
parent.  Hence,  a  similar  preparation  made  by  boiling 
down  fruit  juice  with  sugar,  as  currant  jelly,  by  thickening 
milk,  water,  etc.,  with  Iceland  moss,  farina,  otc. 

2.  Any  gelatinous  substance  ;  anything  of  the  consistency 
of  jelly  (in  sense  11. 

3.  Bot.  Any  gelatinous  blue-green  alga  of  t-*e  genus  Nos - 
foe,  found  on  damp  ground,  esp.  after  rains. 

Jelly  of  Wharton  (hwSr'tftn)  [after  Thomas  Wharton ,  Eng¬ 
lish  anatomist],  Anat.,  the  gelatinous  mucoid  connective 
tissue  which  invests  the  vessels  of  the  umbilical  cord. 
jel'Iy,  v.  i.  <1*  t.  ;  jel'lied  (-Td) ;  jel'ly-ing.  To  become 
jelly  ;  to  come,  or  to  bring,  to  the  consistency  of  jelly. 
Jelly  hag  A  bag,  as  of  cheesecloth  or  flannel,  through 
which  the  material  for  jelly  is  strained. 

Jel'Iy  fish7  (jSl'T-flsh'),  n.  Any  of  various  marine  free- 
swimming  coelenterates  hav¬ 
ing  a  more  or  less  transpar¬ 
ent  body  of  a  jellylike  con¬ 
sistency  ;  a  medusa.  They 
belong  to  the  classes  Cte- 
nophora,  Hydrozoa,  and 
Scyphozoa,  most  of  the 
large  and  more  familiar 
forms  being  of  the  order 
Discomedusse  of  the  last- 
mentioned  class.  These 
have  a  saucer-shaped  body 
termed  the  umbrella,  on  the 
lower  side  of  which  is  the 
mouth.  They  swim  by  the 
contraction  and  relaxation 
of  the  umbrella  or  its  mar¬ 
ginal  part.  Many  have  long 
extensile  marginal  ten¬ 
tacles,  which,  on  account 
of  the  stinging  hairs  they 
bear,  often  cause  great  an¬ 
noyance  to  bathers.  In  spite  of  their  considerable  bulk 
(some  attaining  a  diameter  of  several  feet),  their  tissues 
are  composed  so  largely  of  water  that  w  hen  they  are  dried 
very  little  solid  matter  is  left. 

Jelly  plant-  An  Australian  edible  seaweed  ( Eucheuma 
speciosum ),  from  which  an  excellent  jelly  is  made. 
Jem'a-dar  (jSm'd-dar),  n.  [Per.  &  Hind,  jam'dar.']  In 
the  native  army  of  India,  a  native  officer  of  a  rank  corre¬ 
sponding  to  that  of  lieutenant  in  the  English  army,  and 
second  to  the  subahdar  ;  also,  one  of  several  Indian  gov¬ 
ernment  police  or  other  officials,  or,  sometimes,  a  head  ser¬ 
vant  or  employee  of  any  kind  who  has  charge  of  others. 
Je'ni-gua'na  (ha'ne-gwa'ua ;  189),  n.  [Prob.  Amer.  Sp.] 
A  common  West  Indian  grunt  ( Hsemulon  melanunun) 
having  part  of  the  back  and  tail  black. 

Jen'kins  (jSij'kTnz),  n.  1.  A  flatterer  of  persons  high  in 
social  or  official  life.  Contemptuous ,  Colloq .,  Eng.  &  U.  S. 
2.  A  form  of  game  in  which  one  side  seeks  to  discover 
which  one  of  the  opposite  side  holds  a  coin  which  is  passed 
from  one  to  another  ;  —  so  called  from  the  words  of  com¬ 
mand,  Up  Jenkins  and  Down  Jenkins ,  used  in  the  game. 
Jen'net  (j8n'£t),  n.  [F.  genet,  Sp.  jinete ,  orig.,  a  mounted 
soldier ;  cf.  Ar.  zendta  a  tribe  of  Barbary  celebrated  for 
its  cavalry.]  A  small  Spanish  horse  ;  a  genet. 

Jen'net  lng,  n.  [Prob.  fr.  dim.  of  F.  Jean  John  (fr.  L. 
Johannes ),  so  named  as  being  ripe  about  St.  John's  Day, 
June  24.  See  John  ;  cf.  zany.]  A  variety  of  early  apple. 
Jen'ny  (jgn'T),  n.  ;pl.  jennies  (-Tz).  1.  [ cap .]  A  familiar 
or  pet  form  of  the  name  Jane.  Sometimes,  derisively,  a 
man  who  busies  himself  with  women’s  affairs  ;  a  Betty. 

2.  With  names  of  animals,  often  used  to  denote  a  female 
(as  in  jenny  ass,  jenny  w  ren ,  jenny  howlet,  jenny  hooper, 
etc.),  or  often  loosely  without  reference  to  sex.  Also  short 
for  JENNY  ASS,  JENNY  WREN,  etc. 


Jellyfish  ( Callinema  ornata )  of 
the  New  England  coaBt. 


3.  a  Short  for  spinning  jenny,  b  A  traveling  crane,  c 
Metal  Work.  =  morphidites.  d  Eng.  Billiards.  A  losing 
hazard  in  which  the  object  ball  lies  near  the  cushion  and 
inside  of  a  line  joining  the  cue  ball  to  the  pocket  (in  the 
same  side  of  the  table).  It  is  called  long  jenny  when  the 
ball  is  played  in  a  corner  pocket  from  the  other  end  of 
the  table,  and  short  jenny  when  played  in  a  middle  pocket, 
jenny  wren  1  The  wren;  — popularly  so  called,  and  in 
folklore  often  made  the  sweetheart  or  mate  of  the  robin 
redbreast,  or  cock  robin. 

2.  The  herb  Robert.  Local ,  U.  S. 
jeof'ail  (jSf'al),  n.  [OF.  jeo  fail  I  mistake.]  Law.  A  mis¬ 
take  or  oversight  in  pleading  or  other  legal  proceeding,  or 
the  acknowledgment  of  such  an  error.  Ohs.  or  Hist. 
jeop'ard  (jgp'ard),  v.  t.;  jeop'ard-ed  ;  jeop'ard-ing.  [From 
jeopardy.]  To  put  in  jeopardy  ;  to  expose  to  loss  or  in¬ 
jury  ;  to  imperil ;  hazard.  Sir  T.  North. 

A  people  that  jeoparded  their  lives  unto  the  death.  Judy.  v.  IS 
Syn.  —  Hazard,  risk,  imperil,  endanger,  expose, 
jeop'ard  ize  (jSp'dr-diz),  v.  t. ;  -ized  (-dizd) ;  -iz'ing  (-diz'- 
Tng).  To  expose  to  loss  or  injury  ;  to  risk  ;  jeopard. 
Jeop'ard-OUS  (-dws),  a.  1.  Perilous;  hazardous;  daring. 

His  goodly,  valiant,  and  jeopardous  enterprise  Fuller. 
2  Daring:  venturesome.  Obs. 

—  jeop'ard  ous-ly,  adv.  —  jeop'ard  ous-ness,  n. 
jeop'ard-y  (-dT),  n.  [ME.  jupartie,  juperti,  jeuparti,  OF. 
jeu  parti  an  even  game,  a  game  in  which  the  chances  are 
even ;  OF.  jeu ,  ju,  F.  jeu  (L.  jocus  jest)  +  F.  partir  to 
divide,  L.  partire  to  divide.  See  joke  ;  part,  v.]  1.  A 
problem  or  dilemma,  as  in  a  game  ;  hence,  a  trick.  Obs. 

2.  Exposure  to  death,  loss,  or  injury  ;  hazard  ;  danger. 

Look  to  thyself,  thou  art  in  jeopardy.  Shak 

3.  Law.  The  danger  that  an  accused  person  is  subjected 
to  when  duly  put  upon  trial  for  a  criminal  offense.  Most 
authorities  agree  that  “  a  person  is  in  jeopardy  when  he  is 
put  upon  trial  before  a  court  of  competent  jurisdiction, 
upon  an  indictment  or  information  which  is  sufficient  in 
form  and  substance  to  sustain  a  conviction,  and  a  jury  has 
been  impaneled  and  sworn  to  try  him  ”  ( Cooley ) ;  and  that 
when  for  any  reason  of  necessity  or  public  policy  it  be¬ 
comes  necessary  to  stop  the  trial,  or  when  the  accused 
secures  a  reversal,  he  has  not  been  put  in  jeopardy. 

Nor  shall  any  person  be  subject  for  the  same  offense  to  be 
twice  put  in  jeopardy  of  life  or  limb.  U.  S.  Const.,  Amend.  5. 
4  A  perilous  deed.  Obs. 

Syn.  —  Peril,  hazard,  risk.  See  danger. 

Jeop'ard-y,  v.  t.  ;  jeop'ard-ied  (-dTd)  ;  jeop'ard-y-ing. 
To  jeopardize.  Thackeray. 

Je-quir'i  ty  (je-kwTr'T-tT),  or  Jequirity  bean.  [Prob. 
fr.  a  native  name  :  cf .  F .jequirity.']  The  scarlet  and  black 
seed  of  the  Indian  licorice  (A6rtt$  abrus ),  used  by  the 
people  of  India  for  beads  in  rosaries  and  necklaces,  as  a 
standard  weight,  etc.  Also,  the  plant  itself, 
jer-bo'a  (jer-bo'a  ;  277),  n.  [Ar.  yarbu'.]  Any  of  several 
social,  nocturnal,  jumping  rodentsuf 
the  family  Dipodidse  inhabiting  arid 
parts  of  the  Old  World  ;  esp.,  Dipus 
aegyjdius  of  northern  Africa.  They 
have  long  hind  legs,  long  tail,  ana 
in  some  forms  large  leaflike  ears: 
one  ( Platycercomys )  has  a  flattened 
lancet-shaped  tail.  They  are  mostly 
buffy  or  yellowish'  brown  with 
white  under  parts  and  black-tipped 
tail.  One  genus  (Dipus)  has  five 
hind  toes ;  another  ( Alaciaga )  three. 

Loosely,  any  jumping  rodent. 

Je-reed',  or  jer  rid'  (je-red'),;z.  [Ar. 
jertd.]  a  A  blunt  javelin  used  in 
military  games  in  Moslem  countries, 
b  A  game  played  with  it. 
jere-mi'ad  (jSr'e-mi'Sd),  n.  Also 
Jer  e-mi'ade.  [From  Jeremiah,  the  prophet,  alluding  to 
the  “  Lamentations  of  Jeremiah  ”  in  the  Old  Testament : 
cf.  F.  jerSmiade .]  A  tale  of  sorrow’,  disappointment,  or 
complaint ;  a  doleful  story  ;  a  dolorous  tirade. 

He  has  prolonged  his  complaint  into  an  endless  Jeremiad.  Lamb. 
Jer  e-mi'ah  QSr'S-ml'd)  |  n.  [L.  Jeremias  (cf.  Gr.  'Iepe- 
Jer  e  mi'as  (jSr'e-mi'as)  t  /uias),  fr.  Heb.  Yirmeyah.] 


Jerboa  (Dijius  fegyp- 
tius).  (») 


Jen 'kins,  Wini^red^j^pMcInTr 

In  Smollett's  “  Expedition  of 
Hutnnhry  Clinker,”  Miss  Tab- 
itha  Bramble’s  maid  and  Hum¬ 
phry’s  beloved.  She  makes 
ridiculous  blunders  in  speaking 
and  writing. 

Jen'kin-son.  Ephraim  (jPij'kYn- 
sun).  In  Goldsmith’s  vicar  of 
Wakefield,”  a  sharper  who  pre¬ 
tends  to  a  venerable  learning, 
and  swindles  Moses  Primrose 
and  Doctor  Primrose.  He  later 
befriends  the  Doctor  in  prison, 
and  reforms. 

Jen-ne'ri-an  (i?-ne'rY-<Jn>,  a. 
Of  or  pert,  to  Edward  Jenner, 
the  discoverer  of  vaccination 
jenneting  pear  An  early  pt*ar 
resembling  the  jenneting  apple 
Obs  (seal .  I 

Jennie  harp  The  female  harp| 
Jenny  ass.  A  female  ass. 
jenny  cutthroat.  The  white- 
throat  Sylvia  rufa.  Local. 
Eng.  [Eng.  I 

jenny  howlet  An  owl.  Loral,] 
Jenny  Lind.  A  kind  of  granite- 
polisning  machine, 
jenny  scaffold.  A  scaffold  made 
so  that  it  may  be  taken  to  pieces 
and  erected  again.  Eng. 
jenoper.  ^juniper. 

||  je  n’ou  blie  r&i' ja  mais'  (zh? 
noo'ble'ra'  zha'me').  IF.]  I 
shall  (or  will)  never  forget, 
jenahen.  Var.  of  ginseng. 
jen'ter-y.  +  gentry. 
jen'tew.  +  oentoo. 
jent'ly.  +  gently. 
jent'man.  +  gentleman 
jeobard.  jeofcerde.  +  jeopard. 
jeop'ard.  n.  Jeopardy.  Obs. 
jeop'ard,  v.i.  To  venture.  Obs. 
jeop'ard  er.  n.  One  who  jeop¬ 
ards.  [  Obs.  | 

jeo-par'di-ou8,  a.  Jeopardous.| 
jeop'ard  less,  a.  See -less.  Obs. 
jep'ard.  Jeopard.  Ref.  Sp. 
jep'ard-y.  Jeopardy.  Ref.  Sp. 
Jeph-da'ia  (j?f-da'ya).  D.  Bib. 
Jeph'le-ti  (jff'lf-tT).  D.  Bib. 
Jeph'o-ne  ( j?f'fi-ne>.  J).  Iiib. 
Jeph'ta-hel  (jef'td-hJl).  D.Bib. 
Jeph'thae  (j?f'the).  Var.  of 
J  EPIITHAH 


1.  Lit.,  exalted  of  the  Lord  ;  —  masc  prop.  name.  L.  Jere¬ 
mias  (jgr'e-mi'as) ;  F.  Jerhnie  (zha'ra'me') ;  It.  Geremia 
(ja'ra-me'a) ;  Sp.  Jeremias  (ha'ra-me'as  ;  189) ;  G.  &  D. 
Jeremias  (ya'rg-me'as). 

2.  a  A  great  Hebrew  prophet  of  denunciation  and  judg¬ 
ment  (?C60-?585  b.  c.),  whose  preaching  is  recorded  in 
the  “  Book  of  the  Prophet  Jeremiah  ”  and  “  The  Lamen¬ 
tations  of  Jeremiah.”  b  The  Book  of  the  Prophet  Jere¬ 
miah.  See  Old  Testament. 

Jer  e-ml'an  (jSr'e-mi'dn),  Jer  e  ml  an'ic  (-ml-Sn'Tk),  a. 
Of  or  pertaining  to  the  prophet  Jeremiah. 

Jerk  ( jflrk),  v.  t. ;  jerked  ( jfirkt) ;  jerk'ing.  [Perh.  of  imi¬ 
tative  origin.]  1.  To  whip  ;  to  lash.  Obs.  Florio. 

2  To  give  a  quick  and  suddenly  arrested  thrust,  push, 
pull,  or  twist,  to  ;  as,  to  jerk  a  rope  ;  to  jerk  a  coat  off. 

3.  To  throw  with  a  quick  motion  suddenly  arrested ;  as, 
to  jerk  a  stone  or  a  ball. 

4.  To  utter  in  a  snappy  or  sharply  broken  manner  ;  to 
speak  shortly  ;  as,  to  jerk  out  w  ords. 

Jerk,  v.  i.  1.  To  make  a  sudden  motion  ;  to  move  with  a 
start,  or  by  starts.  Milton. 

2  To  flout  with  contempt ;  to  sneer  ;  jibe.  Obs.  or  R. 

3  To  call  or  cry  out,  as  a  bird.  Obs. 

Jerk,  n.  1.  A  stroke  as  with  a  whip  ;  a  lash.  Obs. 

2.  A  sharp  suddenly  arrested  pull,  thrust,  push,  twitch, 
throw,  jolt,  shake,  or  motion. 

His  jade  gave  him  a  jerk  B  Jonson. 

Lobsters  .  .  .  swim  backwards  by  jerks  or  springs  Grew 

3.  Physiol.  An  involuntary  spasmodic  muscular  movement 
due  to  reflex  action,  esp.  of  an  external  stimulus.  See 
knee  jerk,  jaw  jerk.  Also,  in  pi.  with  the ,  chorea  or 
involuntary  tw’itchings  due  to  nervous  excitement,  as  in 
the  dancing  mania. 

4.  A  quick  or  sharp  saying  ;  a  sally. 

5  A  bird’s  repeated  call  or  cry.  Obs. 
jerk,  v.  t.  [Corrupted  from  Peruv.  charqui  dried  beef.] 
To  cut  into  long  slices  or  strips  and  dry  in  the  sun  ;  as,  to 
jerk  beef.  See  charqui. 

jer'kin  (jtir'kTn),  n.  [Of  uncertain  origin.]  A  jacket  or 
short  coat ;  a  close  waistcoat.  Hist,  or  Dial. 
jer 'kin-head',  n.  Arch.  The  hipped  part  of  a  roof  which 
is  hipped  only  for  a  part  of  its  height,  leaving  a  truncated 
gable.  See  roof,  Illust. 

Jerk'y  (jflr'kT),  a.  ;  jerk'i-er  (-kY-er) ;  jerk'i-est.  Mov¬ 
ing  by  jerks  and  starts ;  characterized  by  abrupt  transi¬ 
tions ;  as,  a  jerky  vehicle  ;  a  jerky  style.—  n.  A  wagon 
without  springs.  Local ,  U.  S. 

Je-ron'i  mo.  or  Hi  er-on'y  mo  (je-r5n'T-mo  ;  hi/er-5n'Y- 
mo),  n.  The  principal  character  in  the  old  tragedy  of 
“Jeronimo,”  commonly  attributed- to  Thomas  Kyd,  and 
in  Kyd’s  “  The  Spanish  Tragedy.”  He  is  an  old  Spanish 
marshal,  crazed  with  grief  at  the  loss  of  his  son.  His  rant 
was  ridiculed  by  dramatists  contemporary  with  Kyd,  and 
some  of  the  expressions,  as  “  Go  by,  Jeronimo ,”  became 
current  slang. 

Jerque  (jGrk),r.  t.  ;  jerqued  (jGrkt) ;  jer'quing  (jflr'kTng). 
[Cf.  OF.  dial,  cherquier  to  search,  E.  search .]  To  search 
or  examine  the  papers  of  (a  vessel)  for  unentered  goods, 
etc.  Eng. 

jer'quer  (jfir'ker),  n.  A  customhouse  officer  who  jerques 
vessels.  Eng. 

Jer'ry  (j^r'T),  n.  1.  [cap.~\  Familiar  form  of  Jeremy  or 
Jeremiah  ;  —  masc.  prop.  name. 

2.  In  cant  or  slang  senses  :  a  A  cloth-shearing  machine, 
b  A  noise  made  by  hammering.  Printers'  Slang,  c  A  beer 
shop  or  house.  Low  Slang,  Eng.  d  A  jerry-builder,  e 
A  jerry  hat.  Slang,  Eng.  f  A  chamber  pot.  Slang,  Eng. 
Jer'ry,  a.  Flimsy;  jerry-built. — Jer'ry-ism  (-Tz’rn),  n. 
Both  Builders'  Cant. 

Jer'ry -build',  v.  t.;  jer'ry- built'  :  jer'ry-build'ing.  [Prob. 
fr.  the  proper  name  Jerry. ]  To  build  cheaply  and  unsub¬ 
stantially,  as  with  cheap  or  insufficient  materials. 

Slander  of  a  man’s  property,  for  example,  of  his  house  a« 
jerry-built ,  may  be  actionable.  Erskine's  Principles. 

jer'ry— build  er,  n.  A  professional  builder  who  erects 


Jel'loped  (jei'upt),  a.  Her. 
Jolloped  ;  wattled. 
jel'Iy,  a.  [Cf.  F.joli  pretty,  E. 
jolly.]  Good  ;  upright ;  w'orthy. 
Scot  —  jel'li-ly,  adi'.  Scot. 
jel'Iy,  a.  Worthy,  esp.  in  one’s 
own  conceit ;  ‘‘  stuck-up.”  Scot. 
Jel'ly-by,  Mrs.  (jel'T-M).  In 
Dickens’s  “Bleak  House.”  a 
woman  who  neglects  her  house¬ 
hold  duties  and  family  for  more 
or  less  impractical  missionary 
and  charitable  work. 

Jel'ly-dom  (jei'T-dilm),  n.  See 
-dom.  Nonce  Word  Hawthorne. 
iel'ly-flow  er.  Scot.  &  dial. 
Ene  var.  of  gillyflower. 
jel 'ly-leaf ' ,  n.  Queensland 
hemp  ;  —  so  called  from  its  mu¬ 
cilaginous  nature.  Australia. 
Jelly  lichen  Any  lichen  having 
a  gelatinous  thallus,  as  Collema 
jelly  nnt.  Commerce.  A  young 
coconut. 

Jelly  poke.  A  jelly  bag. 

Jelly  powder.  =  explosive 
gelatin. 

Jelopher.  ^  gillyflower. 
jelose,  etc.  jealous,  etc. 
Jel'ous,  Jel'ous-y.  Jealous,  jeal¬ 
ousy.  Ref.  Sp. 

jelt,  v.  t.  To  throw,  as  a  ball, 
by  striking  the  arm  against  the 
body  with  a  jerk.  Dial.  Eng. 
jel'tron.  +  sheltron. 

Jem.  d*  gem. 

Jem.  Abhr.  Jemima. 

Jem'a-i  (jFm'ft-T).  D.Bib. 

je  main  tien  drai'  (j  5  mftN'- 
ty&N'dra').  [F.J  I  will  main¬ 
tain  ;  —  motto  of  Netherlands. 

||  je  main  tien  drai'  le  droit'  (le 
drwa').  [F.]  1  shall  or  will 

maintain  the  right. 

Jematrye.  geometry. 
jem'ble.  +  oimbal.  [an  oath). I 
Jem'e-ny.  Var.  of  Gemini  (as| 
Jemew  +  gemew. 

Je'mez  In'di-an  (ha'mas;  189, 
268).  An  Indian  of  the  pueblo 
of  Jemez,  near  Santa  Fe,  New 
Mexico,  the  inhabitants  of 
which  are  industrious  Tanoan 
agriculturists.  See  pueblo. 
Jem'i-dar  Var.  of  jemadar. 
Je-mi'ma  ( jP-ml'md),  n.  [Heb. 


I  Yemimah.]  Lit,  a  dove;  — 
fem.  prop.  name. 

Je-mi'mah  (-md).  Bib. 
Jem'i-ni  (j£m'Y-nY).  D.  Bib. 
Jem'lah  goat  (jfim'ld).  The 
tahr. 

jemme.  +  gem.  [jemmy.  I 
jem'mi-ly  (jSm'Y-lY),  adv.  of| 
jem'mi-ness.'  n.  See -ness. 
jem'mv  ( jCm'Y),  n.  [i.  e.,  Jimmy , 
a  familiar  form  of  1.  A 

conceited  fellow  ;  dandy.  Obs. 

2.  A  riding  boot.  Obs. 

3.  A  greatcoat.  Dial.  Eng. 

4.  A  short  crowbar  ;  a  jimmy. 

5.  A  sheep’s  head  used  for  food. 
Slang ,  Eng. 

jera'my.  a.  [Cf.  GYM,  jtMP.] 
Spruce  ;  neat ;  handy  Obs.  or 
Dial.  Eng. 

Jem'my  Don'nel-ly  (j  Y  m't 

dbn'fl-Y).  Any  of  several  Aus¬ 
tralian  timber*  trees  of  various 
genera,  as  Euroschinus  falcatus 
and  Myrsine  variabilis.  Col¬ 
loq.,  Australia. 

Jem'na-an  (j5m'n9-&n)  Bib. 
]emoglan,  n.  [Turk  'ajemi- 
oghlan.]  Lit.,  foreign  boy  ; 
one  of  the  sultan’s  pages  or 
young  guardsmen  Obs. 

Jem  shid'  (jem-shed').  Var  of 
J  am  son  i  r> 

Je-mu'el  (j?-mti'?l).  Bib. 

Je'na  glass  (yl'nft).  A  supe¬ 
rior  quality  of  glass  made  at 
Jena,  Germany,  in  several  varie¬ 
ties  for  scientific  instruments. 

||  je  ne  cherche  qu’un'  (zhe  n5 
shersn  k’QN').  [F.]  I  seek  but 
one. 

jenepere.  +  juniper. 
iije  ne  sala  quoi'  (zhC  nS  sa 
kwii').  [F.]  1  know  not  what; 
an  inexpressible  something. 
Jenever.  January. 
jen'ful.  +  GINFUL. 
jengle.  +  jingle. 

Jen' ip.  Var.  of  gen  ip. 
Ilje'ni-quen  (ha'n?-kan;  189), 
n.  [Sp.]  Ilenequen. 

Jen'ite  (vPn'It).  Var  of  yen- 
itk  (ilvaite). 

jen'kin,  n.  Mining.  An  open¬ 
ing  in  a  pillar  of  coal,  or  a  slice 
from  a  pillar.  Dial.  Eng. 


Jeph'thah  (-thd),  n. 
judg 


Bib.  A 

iudge  of  Israel  who  sacrificed 
nis  only  daughter  to  Jehovah  in 
fulfillment  of  his  vow  that  if  he 
returned  victorious  over  the  Am¬ 
monites  he  would  offer  up  what¬ 
soever  came  forth  to  meet  him 
on  his  return  Judges  xi.  30-40. 
Je-phun'ne.  or  Je  phun'neh  ( jS- 
fuu'g).  Bib. 

I1  je  prends  mon  bien  par  tout' 
ou  je  le  trouve^  (zhe  prax  infix 
byfiN  par'too'-too  zh?  1? 
troov').  [F.l  I  take  my  property 
wherever  I  nnd  it ;  —  response  of 
Moliere  to  his  critics  when  ac¬ 
cused  of  plagiarizing 
je-quer'i-ty  Var.  of  jequirity. 
jer.  i*  jar. 

Jer.  Abbr.  Jeremiah  ;  Jeremy. 
Jer'a-a  ( jr'a-d).  D.Bib. 
Je'rah  (je'ra).  Bib. 
Je-rah'me-el  (j?-rii'm?-£l),  n 
Bib.  A  descendant  of  Judah. 
Je-rah'me-el-ite8  (-Its),  u.  pi. 
Bib  The  clan  or  descendants 
of  Jernhmeel,  prob.  Edomites  or 
Amalekites  absorbed  by  Judah 
Je-ra'me-eb  j?-ra'm?-Pl).D./D7>. 
jer'ao  (J?r'5)  Var  ofJERROW. 
jerboa  kangaroo.  A  bettong. 
jerboa  mouse  a  Any  of  various 
jumping  rodents;  a  kangaroo  rat. 
b  A  pocket  mouse 
jerboa  rat.  Any  of  numerous 
Australian  jumping  rodents  ol’ 
the  genus  Con  Hunts. 

Jer'ca-am ( jfir'ka-am).  D.Bib. 
jerck.  +  jerk. 

Jer'e-chu  (j?r'?-kQ),  or  Jer'e- 
chus  (-k?5a).  Bib. 

Je'red  (je'r?d).  Bib  [7?»7).| 
Jer  'e-maii  jer'?-mT:  jPr'fi-ma'I ).  | 
jer  e-ine'iev  ite  (yer/5-ma'y?f- 
it),  ii.  Also  jer  e-me'if-fite.  jer/- 
e-me'i  e  v-i  t  e.  jer  e  me'jef  fite. 
[After  Eremyecv ,  Russ,  miner¬ 
alogist.]  Min.  Borate  of  alumin¬ 
ium,  AlBO.s,  in  colorless  or  yel¬ 
lowish  hexagonal  crystals.  H., 
6.0.  Sp.  gr.,  3.28.  [jif-re'-).  Bib.  I 
Jer'e-moth  <  j?r'?-mfith  ;-moth ;  I 
Jer'e-my  (j?r'?-mY),  n.  A  form 
of  Jeremiah,  derived  through 
F.  .Bhewie.  [Old  Testament. I 
Jeremy,  Epistle  of.  See  under! 


Jeremy  Diddler.  See  Diddler, 
Jeremy. 

je'rez  (ha'ras  ;  older  sha'ras), 
n.  [From  Jerez  de  la  Frontera, 
Mere. s,  a  town  in  Spain.  See 
sherry.]  Sherry,  [falcon. I 
jerfakoun,  Jerfaulcon.  f  gyr- 
jer'fal  con  (jffr'ffi'k’n).  Var.  of 
OYRFALCON. 

je/'far  (jfir'far),  n.  [Prob.  fr. 
Ar  jar  a fah  fihad.]  A  large  eel- 
like  fish  (  Gymnarchus  niloticus ) 
related  to  Mormyridae,  found  in 
the  river  Nile, 
jer'guer.  +  jerquer. 

Je-n'a  (jf-rl'd).  D.  Bib. 
Je-ri'ah  (-a).  Bib. 

Je  ri'as  (-ds).  D.Bib. 

Jeri-a'u  (je'rY-a'O).  D.Bib. 
je  rib'  ( jr-reb'),  n.  [Per.,  fr.  Ar. 
jarib. 1  See  measure.  [Bib.  1 
Jer'i-bai  (j?r'Y-bI  ;  jSr'Y-ba'I).  | 
je-rid'(jc-red').  Var.  of  jerked. 
Je'ri-el  ( je'rY-?l  ;  j?r'I-).  Bib. 
Je-ri'jah  ( j?-ri'jd).  Bib  [Bib.  I 
Jer'i-moth( jSr'Y-mfith ;  -moth).  | 
Jer'i-muth  (-mfith).  D.  Bib. 
Jer'i-oth(jPr'Y-5th  ;  -5th).  Bib. 
jerk.  v.  t.  To  jerque.  Eng. 
jerk.  Jerked  meat  ;  charqui. 
jerk'er.  Var.  of  jerquer. 
jerk'er,  n.  1.  One  who  jerks; 
specif.,  one  having  “the  jerks.” 
2.  A  North  American  chub  (Hy- 
bopsis kentuckie nsis) .  Local,  U. S. 
jerk'i-ly  (jfir'kT-lY),  adv.  of 
jerky.  See -LY 
jer'Tiin,  n.  A  male  gyrfalcon. 
jer'kin.  a  [See  jerk,  v.  t.,  of 
beef,  charqui.]  Jerked  ;  as,  jer¬ 
kin  beef.  Obs  Ireland. \ 

jer'kin.  n.  A  young  salmon.  | 
jer'kined  (jfir'kYnd),  a.  Pro¬ 
vided  with  a  jerkin. 
ierk'i-nesB,  n.  See -ness. 

Jer  kin-et',  n.  [Dim.  of  jerkin 
a  jacket.]  A  jacket  or  blouse 
worn  by  women.  Obs.  or  Scot. 
jerk'ing-ly,  adv.  of  jerking,  p. 
pr.  See  -ly. 

jerk'iBh.  a.  Jerky.  R.  [7J.I 
jerk'8ome(jflrk'8um),o.  Jerky.  | 
jerkt.  Jerked.  Ref.  Sp. 
jerk'y,  n.  [See  charqui  ;  jerk, 
v.  t.,  of  beef.]  Jerked  beef  ; 
charqui. 


jerm  (jftrm),  n.  A  small  Levan¬ 
tine  vessel  with  one  or  two  masts 
nnd  lateen  sails.  [ZD7).| 

Jer'ma-i  (jfir'mtt-T  ;  -ml).  7).| 
jer  mo  nal',  ler  moo-nal'  (jfir'- 
mfi-nal'  ;  -nfil'),  n.  The  Hima¬ 
layan  snow  cock. 

||  Jer'nie.  A  corruption  of  F.  Je 
rente  Dieu ,  I  renounce  God  ;  — 
a  profane  oath.  Obs.  [/Jift.l 
Je  rob'a  al  ( jr-r6b'a-ai ).  D.\ 

Jer'o-bo'am  (j?r'fi-b5'dm),  n. 

1.  Bib  a  An  Ephrainute,  “  a 

mighty  man  of  valor,”  who  led 
the  ten  northern  tribes  in  revolt 
against  Rehoboam  and  was  first 
king  of  Israel  (b.  c.  937-91.D.  He 
set  up  golden  bulls  in  Bethel 
and  Dan  and  established  a 
priesthood,  for  which  he  was  de¬ 
nounced  by  the  unnamed  proph¬ 
et  from  Judah  nnd  by  the  proph¬ 
et  Ahijah.  1  Kings' b 
Son  of  Joash  and  king  of  Israel 
(  b.  c.  790-749  ?),  whose  reign  was 
prosperous.  2  Kings  xiii. 

2.  [/.  c.]  [In  allusion  to  Jerobo¬ 
am,  I.]  A  verj'  large  bowl,  gob¬ 
let,  or  bottle.  Dial.  Eng. 
Je-ro'ham  (  j?-r5'h&m).  Bib. 

Je  rome'  (j?-rom'  ;  in  England 
usually  j?r'0m),  n.  [F.  Jerbme , 
L.  Hieronymus,  Gr.  'lepiovv- 
fio?  ;  cf.  Gr.  tepos  holy,  and 
ovopa,  bvvpa,  name.]  Lit.,  holy 
name;  —  masc.  prop.  name.  L. 
Hieronymus  (hVgr-On'Y-mOs) ; 
F.  Jtrbme  (zha'rom')  ;  It.  Ge- 
ronimo  (ja-rfi'nf-mo),  Girolamo 
(j?-r5'lii-mo)  ;  Sp.  Jerdnimo 
(ha-r5'n?-m5:  189),  Jeromo  (hS- 
ro'mo)  ;  Pg.  Jeronimo  (zhfl-r5'- 
n?-m5) ;  G.  Hieronymus  (he'fi' 
ro'n?-m6fis). 

Je-ron'y-mite  (j?-r8n'Y-mIt),  n. 
[  L.  Hieronymus  Jerome.]  Reel. 
Hist.  A  Hieronymite. 
Je^o-pig'i-a,  -pi'ga.  Vars.  of 

geropigia. 

jerownde.  +  gyronny. 
Jer-reed'.  Jer-rid'.  Vars.  of  je¬ 
rked,  jekid. 

jer'row(j?r'5),n.  [Native  name 
in  the  hill  country  of  India.] 
The  sambar  deer. 


ale,  senate,  c&re,  S.m,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofa ;  eve,  $vent,  €nd,  recent,  maker ;  Ice,  Ill ;  old,  obey,  orb,  ddd,  sSft,  connect ;  use,  unite,  urn,  up,  circus,  menu  ; 

U  Foreign  Word.  +  Obsolete  Variant  of.  -f  combined  with.  =  equals. 
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cheap  buildings  of  poor  materials  and  unsubstantial  and 
slovenly  construction. 

jer'sey  (jGr'zt),  n.  ;  pi.  jerseys  (-zTz).  [From  Jersey,  the 
largest  of  the  Channel  Islands.]  1.  The  fine  woolsepa- 
rated  by  combing.  Ob s. 

2-  A  kind  of  knitted  jacket;  hence,  in  general,  a  close- 
fitting  jacket  or  upper  garment  made  of  an  elastic  fabric 
(as  stockinet).  It  is  usually  of  lighter  weight  and  of  finer 
material  than  a  sweater ,  and  not,  like  the  latter,  worn 
merely  for  warmth. 

3.  [cap.]  One  of  a  breed  of  dairy  cattle  originating  on 
the  island  of  Jersey  in  the  English  Channel,  but  now  widely 
distributed  and  very  extensively  raised  in  America.  They 
are  rather  small,  with  short  horns.  The  predominating 
color  is  usually  yellowish  brown  or  fawn,  but  may  range 
from  silvery  gray  or  pale  buff  to  black  with  occasional 
white  markings.  They  are  noted  for  the  richness  of  their 
milk  and  excel  as  butter  producers. 

Jer'sey,  a.  1.  Of,  pert,  to,  or  considered  as  relating  to  or 
coming  from,  Jersey  or  the  State  of  New  Jersey. 

2.  Made  of,  or  characteristic  of,  Jersey  cloth. 

Jersey  blue,  one  of  an  American  breed  of  domestic  fowls  of 
large  size  with  slaty  blue  plumage  and  blue  legs.  —  J.  cloth, 
a  soft  elastic  cloth  ;  stockinet.  —  J.  lightning.  Applejack. 
Slang ,  U.  S.  —  J.  Lily,  Mrs.  Hugo  de  Bathe,  tetter  known 
by  her  earlier  name  Mrs.  Lillie  Langtry  (bom  1852),  an  Eng¬ 
lish  actress  born  on  the  island  of  Jersey  and  noted  for  her 
beauty. —  J.  pine.  =  scrub  pine.  —  J.  red,  one  of  an  Ameri¬ 
can  breed  of  hogs  formerly  much  raised  in  the  eastern 
United  States.  They  were  closely  allied  to,  but  larger  and 
coarser  than,  the  modern  Duroc-Jersey  breed.  —  J.  tea. 
=  New  Jersey  tea. 

JfrTU'sa-lem  ( je-roo'sd-lgm),  n.  [Gr.  'Upovaahrpx,  fr.  Heb. 
Yerushalaim.]  The  chief  city  of  Palestine,  intimately  as¬ 
sociated  with  the  glory  of  the  Jewish  nation  and  with  the 
life  and  death  of  Jesus  Christ. 

Jerusalem  artichoke  fperh.  a  corrupt,  of  It.  girasole ,  i.  e., 
sunflower,  or  turnsole:  see  gyre,  solar],  a  perennial 
American  sunflower  ( Helianthus  tuberosus)  widely  culti¬ 
vated  and  often  occurring  as  an  escape  ;  also,  the  tuber  of 
the  plant,  which  is  cooked  and  eaten  as  a  vegetable.  —  J. 
cherry,  either  of  two  species  of  Solanum  (S.  pseudo-capsi¬ 
cum  and  S.  capsicastrum ),  cultivated  as  ornamental  house 
plants.  They  Dear  bright  red  berries  of  about  the  size  of 
cherries. —J.  corn,  an  annual  variety  of  nonsaccharine 
sorghum.  —  J.  cowslip,  the  lungwort.  —  J.  cross,  the  scarlet 
lychnis.  — J.  cucumber.  =  Jamaica  cucumber.  —  J.  haddock, 
the  opah.  Local ,  California.  —  J.  letters,  tattooed  letters 
commemorating  a  visit  to  Jerusalem.  —  J.  oak.  a  An  aro¬ 
matic  goosefoot  ( Chenopodium  botrys ),  with  oaklike  leaves, 
common  about  houses  and  along  roadsides,  b  Wormseed. 
—  J.  pony,  an  ass.  —  J.  potato,  the  Jerusalem  artichoke.  —  J. 
sage,  a  European  mint  ( Phlomis  tuberosa),  having  woolly 
tomentose  leaves  and  dense  axillary  whorls  of  purple 
flowers.  It  is  often  cultivated.  Also,  any  of  various  other 
species  of  Phlomis.  —  J.  Sunday,  Refreshment  Sunday.  —  J. 
Talmud.  See  Talmud.  —  J.  Targum  I.  See  Targum.  —  J.  tea. 
=  Mexican  tea.  — J.  thorn,  a  A  spiny  rhamnaceous  Old 
World  8hrub(Z<>yp^M5.,?pma-cA7'f5/i),8ometimescultivated 
for  its  dark  green  foliage.  It  is  often  called  Christ's-thom 
(which  see),  b  A  caesalpiniaceous  shrub  ( Parkinsonia 
aculeata)  of  the  southwestern  United  States,  having  pin¬ 
nate  leaves  with  small  deciduous  leaflets  and  sharp  spines. 

Jer'vine  (jfir'vTn  ;  -veil ;  184),  n.  Also  -vin.  [Prob.  fr.  Sp. 
yerba  herb,  OSp.,  the  poison  of  the  veratrum.]  Chem.  A 
weakly  poisonous  crystalline  alkaloid,  CogH3703N,  found 
in  white  hellebore  ( Veratrum  album  and  V.  id  ride). 

Jess  (jSs),  n.  [OF.  gies ,  giez,  prop.  pi.  of  giet ,  get,  jet,  F  .jet, 
a  throwing,  jess.  See  jet  a  shooting  forth.]  Falconry.  A 
short  strap  of  leather,  silk,  etc.,  secured  round  the  leg  of  a 
hawk  and  usually  provided  with  a  ring  to  which  the  leash 
or  line,  wrapped  round  the  falconer’s  hand,  was  attached 
when  used.  See  falcon,  I/lust. 

Jess,  v.  t.  ;  jessed  (jSst) ;  jess'ing.  To  attach  jesses  to. 

jes'sa-mlnd  (jSs'd-mln),  n.  Var.  of  jasmine.  The  jessa¬ 
mine  of  poetry  is  Jasminum  officinale.  See  jabminum.  The 
American  plant  Gelsemium  sempervirens  is  usually  distin¬ 
guished  as  the  Carolina,  or  yellow,  Jessamine.  See  gelsemium. 

Jes'sant  ( j8s'dnt),  a.  Her.  a  Springing  up  or  emerging ; 
shooting  forth;  — said  of  a  charge  de¬ 
picted  as  issuing  from  another,  b  [OF. 
gesant,  p.  pr.  of  gesir  to  lie,  L.  jacere.]  Of 
a  charge,  lying  over  60  as  partly  to  cover 
a  charge  or  the  field  and  the  charge  or 
charges  on  it. 

jes'sant-de-lis'(-de-le/),/7c;'.,  jessant  a  fleur- 
de-lis  ;  —  said  of  a  leopard’s  face. 

Jes'86  (jSs'e),  n.  [L.,  fr.  Gr.  'lecraai,  fr. 

Heb.  Yishay.]  1.  Masc.  prop.  name. 

2.  Bib.  The  father  of  David. 

3.  A  genealogical  tree  in  which  the  descent  of  Christ  from 
“the  root  of  Jesse”  (cf.  Is.  xi.  1)  is  represented  in  deco¬ 
rative  art,  as  in  stained  glass  or  by  a  candlestick  with  many 
branches  ;  —  called  also  tree  of  Jesse. 

jessed  (jSst),  a.  Her.  Having  jesses  on,  as  a  hawk. 

Jes'si-ca  (jSs'T-kd),  n.  The  beautiful  daughter  of  Shylock 
in  Shakespeare’s  “  Merchant  of  Venice,”  who  elopes  with 
her  Christian  lover  Lorenzo,  taking  some  of  her  father’s 
money  and  jewels. 

Jest  (j6st),  n.  [ME.  jeste,  geste ,  deed,  action,  story,  tale,  OF. 


geste,  LL.  gesta,  orig.,  exploits,  neut.  pi.  from  L.  gestus,  p.  p. 
of  gerere  to  bear,  carry,  accomplish.  Cf.  gest  a  tale,  a  ges¬ 
ture,  register,  ?i.]  i.  An  act  or  deed  ;  an  exploit.  Obs. 

2  A  story  of  action  ;  a  tale ;  a  gest ;  hence,  an  idle  or 
false  tale.  Obs. 

The  jests  or  actions  of  princes  or  captains.  Sir  T.  Elyot. 

3  A  jeering  or  satirical  remark  ;  a  taunt ;  a  jeer.  “  Too 
bitter  is  thy  jest.11  S/tak.  Also,  something  done  or  6aid  in 
banter  or  raillery.  Hence,  sport  or  fun,  as  opposed  to  seri¬ 
ousness  or  earnest ;  merriment ;  as,  truth  spoken  in  jest. 

The  right  honorable  gentleman  is  indebted  to  his  memory  for 
nis  jests,  and  to  his  imagination  for  his  facts.  Sheridan. 

4.  A  practical  joke  ;  a  sportive  trick  ;  a  prank.  Obs.  or  B. 

6.  A  mask  ;  a  pageant ;  an  interlude.  Obs. 

6.  The  object  of  laughter  or  sport ;  a  laughingstock. 

Then  let  me  be  your  jest ;  I  deserve  it.  Shak. 

Syn.  — Jest,  joke  are  often  interchangeable.  But  jest 
(less  colloq.  than  joke)  commonly  implies  raillery,  some¬ 
times  taunting  or  ill-natured ;  joke  more  frequently  sug¬ 
gests  a  sportive  sally  designed  to  promote  good  humor 
without  wounding  the  feelings  of  its  object ;  as,  “  a  frantic 
fool,  hiding  his  bitter  jests  in  blunt  behavior”  (Shak.); 
“  He  was  [never]  so  much  in  his  element  as  when  .  .  .  send¬ 
ing  [a  wretched  culprit]  to  Botany  Bay  or  the  gallows  with 
an  insulting  jest  ”  (Ld.  Cockbum );  “genial  table-talk,  or 
deep  dispute,  and  graceful  jest  ”  (Tennyson)  ;  “a  joke  on 
Jekyl  ”  (Pope) ;  “  He  takes  his  chirping  pint  and  cracks  his 
joke  ”  (id.) ;  “  We  shall  have  our  little  jokes,  like  other  peo¬ 
ple  ”  ( T .  Gray).  Jest  (often  contrasted  with  earnest )  and 
joke  are  frequently  applied  to  that  which  is  not  to  be  taken 
seriously ;  as.  “  given  in  earnest  what  I  begged  in  jest  ” 
( Shak.)  ^  “  Life  is  a  jest  ”  (Gay) ;  he  took  the  affair  as  a,  joke  ; 
cf.  “  ’T  is  no  jest  that  I  do  hate  thee  ”  (Shak.) :  the  exam¬ 
ination  was  no  joke.  See  jocular,  laughable,  witty,  wit. 

Jest  (jSst),  v.  i. ;  jest'ed  ;  jest'ing.  1.  To  tell  or  recite  a 
romantic  tale.  Obs. 

2.  To  jeer,  mock,  or  scoff.  Obs.  or  R. 

3.  To  make  merriment  by  words  or  actions  ;  to  joke  ;  to 
make  light  of  anything. 

He  jests  at  scare  that  never  felt  a  wound.  Shak. 

4.  To  make  merry,  as  in  playing.  Obs. 

Syn.  — Joke,  sport,  rally. 

Jest,  v.  t.  1.  To  make  the  subject  of  jesting  ;  to  rail  at ;  to 
ridicule  ;  banter  ;  as,  to  jest  one’s  companion.  Now  Rare. 
2  To  utter  as  a  jest  ;  to  affect  by  jesting.  Rare. 

Jest'er  (jSs'ter),  n.  1.  One  who  tells  tales  or  stories  of  ex¬ 
ploit  or  romance.  Obs.  or  Hist. 

2.  A  buffoon  ;  a  merry-andrew  ;  a  court  fool. 

This  .  .  .  was  Yorick’s  skull,  the  king’s  jester.  Shak. 

3.  A  person  addicted  to  jesting  ;  one  given  to  uttering  jests, 
or  joking  remarks  ;  a  joker.  “  Shallow  jesters.'''1  Shak. 

Jesting,  n.  The  making  of  jests  ;  joking  ;  pleasantry. 

Jesting,  p.  a.  Sportive  ;  not  serious  ;  fit  for  jests. 

lie  will  find  that  these  are  no  jesting  matters.  Macaulay 

Je'su  (je'su  ;  ya'soo),  n.  [L.,  vocative  and  oblique  cases 
of  Jesus.]  Jesus.  Poetical. 

Jesu ,  give  the  weary 

Calm  and  sweet  repose  S.  Banng-Gould. 

Jes'U-ate  (j5z'u-at),  Jes'u-at,  n.  [It.  Gesuato,  fr.  Gesu 
Jesus.]  Eccl.  Hist.  A  member  of  an  order  founded  by  St. 
John  Colombini  of  Siena  and  confirmed  by  Pope  Urban  V. 
in  1367,  but  suppressed  by  Clement  IX.  in  1068  because  of 
its  extensive  manufacture  and  sale  of  distilled  liquors. 

Jes'u-it  (jSz'u-Tt),  n.  [Cf.  F.  Jesuite,  Sp.  Jesuita,  It.  Gesu- 
ita.]  1.  R.  C.  Ch.  One  of  a  religious  order  founded  by 
Ignatius  Loyola  in  1534,  and  approved  by  Paul  III.  in  1540, 
under  the  title  of  the  Society  (or  Company)  of  Jesus.  The 
order  consists  of  novices,  scholastics,  the  spiritual  coad¬ 
jutors,  the  temporal  coadjutors  or  lay  brothers,  and  the 
professed.  The  Jesuit  novice  after  two  years  becomes  a 
scholastic,  and  takes  his  first  (simple)  vows  of  poverty, 
chastity,  and  obedience.  Some  years  after,  at  the  close  of  a 
second  novitiate,  he  takes  his  second  vows  and  is  ranked 
among  the  coadjutors  ;  later  he  may  become  one  of  the  pro¬ 
fessed,  who  furnish  the  high  officials  of  the  order.  The 
professed  are  bound  by  a  fourth  vow,  from  which  only  the 
Pope  can  dispense,  requiring  them  to  go  w  herever  the  Pope 
may  send  them  for  missionary  duty.  The  coadjutors  teach 
in  the  schools,  and  are  employed  in  general  missionary  la¬ 
bors.  The  Society  is  governed  by  a  general  who  holds 
office  for  life.  He  has  associated  with  him  ‘‘assistants” 
(five  at  the  present  time),  representing  different  provinces. 
They  w  ere  driven  out  of  France,  Spain,  Portugal,  and  other 
Roman  Catholic  countries  before,  in  1773,  the  order  was 
suppressed  by  the  Pope.  They  were  permitted  to  remain 
as  individuals  in  other  countries,  and  m  those,  like  Prussia 
and  Russia,  not  in  the  Roman  obedience,  they  even  re¬ 
tained  their  organization.  They  were  reestablished  in  1814. 
The  Society  was  first  established  in  the  United  States  in 
1807.  The  Jesuits  have  displayed  in  their  enterprises  a 
high  degree  of  zeal,  learning,  and  skill,  but  by  their  ene¬ 
mies  have  been  generally  reputed  to  use  art  and  intrigue 
in  promoting  or  accomplishing  their  purposes,  whence  the 
words  Jesuit ,  Jesuitical,  and  the  like,  have  acquired  an 
opprobrious  sense.  Abbr.  S.  J. 

2.  A  crafty  person  ;  an  intriguer.  See  def.  1. 

3.  [L  c.]  A  form  of  woman’s  18th-century  morning  gown. 

Jes'U  it-ess,  n.  [Cf.  F.  Jesuitesse.]  R.  C.  Hist,  a  A  mem¬ 
ber  of  a  society  of  women  (Daughters  of  the  Society  of 
Jesus)  founded  at  Rome  by  Isabella  Rossella  of  Barcelona 
in  1545  and  placed  by  Pope  Paul  III.  under  the  spiritual 
leadership  of  Loyola.  It  soon  disbanded,  b  A  member  of 


a  congregation  of  women  founded  in  1609  at  St.  Omer, 
France,  by  an  Englishwoman,  Mary  Ward,  for  the  educa¬ 
tion  of  girls  according  to  the  principles  of  the  Jesuit  order. 
It  soon  spread  to  England,  Belgium,  and  Germany,  but  was 
suppressed  in  1631  by  Pope  Urban  VIII.  forinsubordination. 

Jes'U-it'ic  (jSz'u-it'Tk)  (  a.  [Cf.  F .  jesuitique.]  1.  Of  or 

Jes  u-it'i-cal  (-T-kdl)  J  pertaining  to  the  Jesuits  or  their 
principles,  practices,  or  methods. 

2.  [1.  c.]  Designing;  cunning;  deceitful;  crafty;  —  an 
opprobrious  use  of  the  word. 

Jes'u-it-ism  (jez'u-Tt-Tz’m),  n.  [Cf.  F.  jisuitisme.]  1.  The 
principles,  doctrines,  or  religious  organization  and  practice 
of  the  Jesuits. 

2.  [1.  c.]  The  principles  or  practices  ascribed  to  the  Jes¬ 
uits  ;  Jesuitry ;  hence,  a  quibble ;  equivocal  act  or  state¬ 
ment  ;  —  an  opprobrious  use  of  the  word. 

Jes'U-lt-ize  (-iz),  v.  t.  &  i. ;  -ized  (-izd)  ;  iz'ing  (-iz'Tng). 
To  make,  or  to  become,  Jesuitic. 

Jes'u-it-ry  (-rt),  n.  Such  principles  or  practices  as  have 
been  ascribed  to  the  Jesuits  ;  subtle  or  dissembling  argu¬ 
ment  or  practices,  as  the  practice  of  mental  reservation, 
action  on  the  principle  that  the  end  justifies  the  means,  etc. 

Je'sus  (je'zws),  n.  [L.  Jesus,  Gr.  Trjaous,  fr.  Heb.  Yeshua\- 
Yah  Jehovah  -|-  hoshia ’  to  help.]  1.  Lit.,  prob.,  Jehovah 
or  Yaliweh  is  salvation  or  deliverance  ;  —  Lat.-Gr.  form  of 
the  Hebrew  proper  name  Joshua ,  later  Jeshua ,  used  as  a 
masc.  personal  name. 

2.  Specif.  :  Bib.  The  son  of  Mary,  the  founder  of  the  Chris¬ 
tian  religion  and  object  of  the  Christian  faith  ;  the  Savior. 
Luke  i.  31 ;  ii.  21.  He  is  believed  by  most  Christians  to  be 
the  incarnate  Son  of  God,  one  of  the  three  persons,  or 
hypostases,  of  the  Trinity,  to  have  been  miraculously  born 
the  child  of  a  human  mother,  but  not  of  a  human  father, 
and  to  be  the  Christ  or  promised  Messiah  and  Savior  of  the 
world.  Cf.  Christ,  1  &  2. 

Thou  shalt  call  his  name  Jesus ;  for  he  shall  save  his  people 
from  their  sins.  Matt.  i.  21. 


3  Bib.  a  Joshua,  the  son  of  Nun.  Acts  vii.  45(^4.  V .), 
Heb.  iv.  8  (.1.  V.).  b  A  Jewish  Christian,  called  Justus, 
of  Rome.  Col.  iv.  11.  c  The  son  of  Sirach,  author  of  the 
deuterocanonical  wisdom  book  commonly  known  as  Eccle- 
sias/icus. 

Jet  (jSt),  7i.  [See  gist.]  The  main  point;  pith  ;  gist.  Rare 
in  U.  S. 

Jet,  7i.  [OF.  jet,  jayet,  F .  jdiet,  jais,  L.  gagates ,  fr.  Gr.  ya- 
yarqs  ;  —  so  called  from  Taya?  or  Tayyat,  a  town  and  rivei 
in  Lycia.]  1.  A  very  compact  velvet-black  mineral  of  the 
nature  of  coal,  tiusceptible  of  a  good  polish.  It  has  been 
much  used  for  mourning  jewelry,  toys,  buttons,  etc.,  but 
is  now'  largely  replaced  by  a  chalcedony  artificially  made 
black  and  calleu  black  onyx. 

2.  Black  marble.  Obs. 

3.  Velvet  black,  like  that  of  jet. 

Jet,  a.  1.  Made  of  jet ;  as ,jet  jewelry. 

2.  Black  as  jet  ;  jet-black  ;  as,  jet  hair. 

Jet,  7i.  [OF.  get,  giet,  a  throw',  a  cast,  F.  jet,  fr.  jeter 
to  throw.  See  jet,  r.  t.]  1.  A  contrivance ;  artifice  ; 

fashion  ;  manner.  Obs. 

2.  A  sudden,  jerky,  or  conspicuous  motion  or  wiggle,  as  if 
in  display  or  affectation.  Obs. 

3.  A  projecting  part  ;  a  jetty.  Obs. 

4.  A  shooting  forth  ;  a  spouting  ;  a  spurt ;  a  sudden  rush 
or  gush,  as  of  w’ater  from  a  pipe,  or  of  flame  from  an  orifice  ; 
also,  that  w  hich  issues  in  a  jet. 

6.  A  spout  or  nozzle  for  a  jet  of  gas,  water,  or  the  like. 

6.  Pyrotechnics.  A  firework  for  emitting  a  jet  of  fire  the 
reaction  of  which  is  utilized  to  move  a  wheel,  lever,  etc. 

7.  Founding,  a  A  pouring  gate,  b  A  piece  of  metal  left 
attached  to  a  casting  from  a  gate  or  sprue. 

8.  A  large  ladle. 

Jet,  v.  i.  ;  jet'ted  ;  jet'ting.  [F.  jeter,  fr.  LL.  jectare  for 
L.  jactare,  freq.  fr.  jach'e  to  throw'.  Cf .  abject,  ejaculate, 
gist,  jess,  jut  to  project.]  1.  To  walk  with  a  lofty,  pom¬ 
pous,  or  haughty  gait ;  to  strut ;  swagger  ;  of  a  bird,  to 
jerk  or  twitch  the  tail  up  and  down  repeatedly,  as  if  in  dis¬ 
play  or  affectation.  Obs.  Alexander  Wilson. 

2.  To  go  about ;  to  stroll ;  walk.  Obs. 

3.  To  boast ;  vaunt ;  brag.  Obs. 

4.  To  live  riotously  ;  to  make  merry ;  to  carouse.  Obs. 

5-  a  To  shoot  forward  ;  to  project  ;  jut.  Obs.  b  To  ob¬ 
trude  ;  encroach.  Obs.  c  To  spring ;  dart ;  jerk ;  jolt. 
Obs. 

6.  To  spout  out  in  a  stream  ;  to  shoot  forth  ;  to  spurt ;  as, 
water  jets  from  the  earth. 

jet,  v .  t.  1.  To  go  along  ostentatiously  ;  to  parade.  Obs. 
2-  To  cause  to  project,  or  to  make  projections  on.  Obs. 

3.  To  throw  by  or  as  by  a  jerk,  as  a  ball.  Obs.  or  Dial. 

4.  To  spout ;  to  emit  in  a  stream  or  jet. 

A  dozen  angry  modelsjeMed  steam.  Tennyson. 
Jet'-black/,  a.  Black  as  jet ;  deep  black. 

I!  jet'  d’eau'  (zhS'  do'),  pi.  jets  d’eau  (zhg'  do').  [F.,  a 
throw  of  water.  See  4th  jet.]  A  stream  of  water  spout¬ 
ing,  esp.  upward,  from  a  fountain  or  jpipe  for  ornament; 
also,  the  fountain  or  pipe  from  w’hich  it  issues. 

Je-tee'  (jS-te'),  n.  [Hind.  &  Bengali  jail,  name  of  a  plant.] 


A  Lion  Jessant 
of  a  Fees. 


Jerry  hat.  Around  stiff  felt  hat. 
Slang,  Eng.  [rymander.I 
Jer'ry-man  der.  Emm. for  ger-| 
jerry  shop.  A  beer  shop  or 
house.  Low  Slang,  Eng. 
Jer'sey-an(jQr'zY-dn),n.  Geol. 
Of  or  pert,  to  New  Jersey.  See 
glacial  period.— Jer'sey-an,/*. 
jer'seyed  (jOr'ztd),  a.  Wearing, 
or  furnished  with,  a  jersey. 
Jer'sey-man.  n. ;  pi.  -men.  A 
native  or  resident  of  the  State  of 
New  Jersey.  Colloq.,  U.  S. 
Jer-Bi'a(jSr-sT'd).  J).  Bib. 

Jert  (dial,  jfirt  ;  jQt),  n.  Sr  v. 
Jerk.  Obs.  or  Scot.  Sr  Dial.  Eng. 
Jer  ub-ba'al  (j  r  «-ba'dl),  n. 
Bib.  A  name  of  Gideon,  mean¬ 
ing  “  let  Baal  plead  or  contend.” 
Jer  ub-be'sheth  (jPr'tlb-be'- 
shPth  :  jP-rQb'P-shf'th),  or  Jer  - 
ub-e'sheth.  Bib.  Equivs.  of  Jer- 
ubbaal.  [Bib.\ 

Je-ru'el  (  jP-roo'Pl  ;  jPr'<3o-Pl).  | 
Jer  u-pig'i-a  (j  6  r'db-p  Y  j'Y-a). 
Var.  o|  i. EROPIGIA. 

Je  ru'sa  ( jP-roo'sd).  D.  Bib. 
Je-ru'sha,  or  Je-ru'shah  (iP- 
roo'sha),  n.  [Heb.  Yerushdh .] 
Lit.,  possessed  ;  married  ;  —  a 


feminine  proper  name, 
jer'vi-a  (jOr'vT-a),  jer-vi'na 
( jpr-vl'na),  n.  =  JER  VINE, 
jeryne,  n.  Prob.,  a  garment  or 
piece  of  armor.  Obs. 

Jes.  Abbr.  Jesus.  [  D .  Bib.  I 
Jes'a-ar  ite8(jPs'.t-dr-Tt8),n.p?.  I 
Je-sa'la  ( je-sa'yd).  D.  Bib. 
Je-sa'iah  (-yd).  Bib. 
jeealne.  gesine.  [2?/&.| 
Je-sam'a-ri  (jP-sftm 'd-rT).  D.\ 

Je8'a-na  (jPs'd-nd).  D.  Bib. 
Jes'ba-am  (jP6'bS-Sm),  Jes'ba- 
ham(-hftm).  D.  Bib-  [D.  Bib.  | 
Jes'bi-be'nob  (jes/bT-be'nQb).  | 
Jes'bo-am  ( jPs'bd-am).  D.  Bib. 
Je-se'ias  (j?-se'yds).  I>.  Bib. 
Je8'e-ma  (jPs'P  nid '.  D.  Bib. 
Je-se'si  ( jt-se'sT).  D.  Bib. 
Je-sha'iah  (jp-sha'yd  ;  -shl'd). 
Bib.  [sha'nd).  Bib. I 

Jesh'a-nah  (jesh'd-nd  ;  jP-| 
Jesh  a-re'lah  (j  g  s  h'd-r e'l  d). 
Bib.  I  Bib.  I 

Je-sheb'e-ab  (  j  P-s  h  P  b'P-a  b).  | 
Je'sher  ( je'shPr).  Bib. 
Je-shi'mbn  (je-sbl'mbn  :  jesh'- 
Y-mbn).  Bib.  [-shTsh'T).  bih.\ 
Je-shlsh'a-i  ( j  P-s  h  Y  s  h'lt-I  :  | 
Jesh  o-ha'iah  (jPeh'O-ha'yd ; 


-hl'd)-  Bib.  [shu'd)  Bib. I 
Jesh'u-a,  or  -ahf  jSsh'd-d  ;  jp-| 
Jesh'u-run  (jPsh'fl-rfin  ;  jp- 
shu'rfln],  n.  [Heb.  yfshurun , 
fr.  ydshar  straight.]  Bib.  Lit., 
dearly  beloved  ;  —  appellation 
for  Israel  (Dent,  xxxiii.  5,  26). 
Je-sl'a  (jP-sT'd).  D.  Bib. 
Je-si'ah  (-d).  Bib. 

Je-si'as  (-78).  D.  Bib. 

Je'si-el  ( je'sY-61;  jPs'Y-).  D.  Bib. 
Je'si-el  lies  (-Its),  n.  pi.  D.  Bib. 
Je  6im'i-el  ( je-sYin'Y-Pl).  Bib. 
Jes  ma-chi'as  (jPs'md-kl'tls). 
D.  Bib. 

Jes  ma-i'as  (-I'ds).  D.  Bib. 
Je8'mine.  f  jasmine. 
jesp.  +  .TASI*. 

jes'Ba-min.  Jessamine.  Ref  Sp. 
jeB'Ba-nayOPs'd-mYL n.  1.  Jas¬ 
mine.  Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 

2.  A  fop  or  dandy,  as  scented 
with,  or  wearing,  jasmine.  Obs. 
Jes'sa-my  Bride  (jPs'd-mY). 
Miss  Mary  Horneck,  afterward 
Mrs.  Gwynn,  a  friend  of  Gold¬ 
smith,  who  is  supnosed  to  have 
been  in  love  with  her. 

JeB'ee  (jPs'P),  n.  Also  Jes'eie 
or  Je8'By.  A  term  used  only  in 


the  phrases  to  give  one  Jesse,  to 
give  one  particular  Jesse,  to 

scold  one  vigorously  ;  to  give 
one  a  heating.  Colloq., U.  S. 
Jes-se'an(je-3eG?n),  a.  Pert,  to 
Jesse,  father  of  David.  Obs 
Jessemyne.  jasmine. 
je8'ser-ant  (jes'Pr-dnt),  jesser- 
aunte  +  jazerant. 

Jesse  window.  A  decorative  win¬ 
dow  in  which  the  descent  of 
Christ  from  J  esse  (Isaiah  xi.)is  a 
principal  6ubiectof  the  design. 
Jes'sie  ('jPs'Y),  n.  [Scot.]  Fern, 
prop.  name.  —  Dim.  Jess. 
Jes'su-a  (jSs'fl-d).  D.  Bib. 

Jes 'sue  (-e).  Bib. 

Jes'su-t  i-I).  D.  Bib. 

Jes'su-ites  (-Its),  n.  pi.  D.  Bib. 
jes'8ur  (jPs'fir),  n.  [Native 
I  name,  Bengal.]  A  large  and 
I  beautifully  marked  highly  ven- 
|  omous  viperine  snake  (Daboia 
!  russellii)  of  southern  and  south- 
1  eastern  Asia, 
jest.  gest,  gist. 
jest  book.  A  book-containing 
j  jests,  jokes,  etc. 
jest-ee'  (jPs-te'),  n.  A  person 
I  subjected  to  jesting. 


jestern.  +  jazerant 

Jest'ful,  a.  See  -ful. 
est'ing-ly,  adv.  of  jesting 
est'ing-stock',  n.  A  laughing¬ 
stock.  Rare. 

Jestour.  oester. 
jestres.  n.  A  female  jester.  Obs. 
jes'ture.  gesture. 
lest'word',  7i.  One  who  is  a 
ny  word  for  jests.  Rare. 

Jes'u-a  ( jPs'fi-d).  D.  Bib. 
Jes'u-e  (-e).  D.  Bib. 

Jes'u-i  (-1).  Bib.  [ Obs  I 

Jes'u-ist  ( jPz'fl-Yst),  n.  Jesuit. | 
Jes'u-it  (jPz'fi-Ytbr.  /.  To  make 
into  or  like  a  Jesuit,  or  like 
things  of  the  Jesuits. 

Jesuit  bark,  a  Peruvian  bark, 
b  The  mar-sh  elder.  Local,  l’.  S. 
Jes'u-it-ed.  a.  Made  Jesuit  ; 
Jesuitical.  Obs. 

Jes'u-ites  (-its),  n.  vl.  Bib. 
Jes'u-it'i-cal-ly,  aav.  of  .1  esuit- 
ic,  Jesuitical.  See -lv. 
Jes'u-it-ish.  a.  Jesuitical.  Obs. 
Jes'u-it-ist,  a.  Jesuitical. 

Jesuit  nut.  The  water  chestnut. 
Jes  u-it-oc'ra-cy  ( jez'fl-Yt-Ok'- 
rd-sY),  n.  [Jesuit  -f-  -crac?/.] 
Government  by  Jesuits;  also. 


the  whole  body  of  Jesuita  in  a 
country.  Rare. 

Jes'u-its’  bark  (jPz'tl-Yts).  = 
Jesuit  bark.  [sam.I 

Jesuit’s  drops.  =  friar’s  bal-| 
Jesuits’ nut.  =  Jesuit  nut. 
Jesuits’ powder.  Powdered  cin¬ 
chona  bark.  Obs. 

Jesuits’  tea.  a  =  Paraguay 
tea.  b  =  Mexican  tea. 
Jes'u-run  (jPs'fi-rfin  ;  jP-sll'- 
rftn).  Bib. 

Jesus  Day.  August  7,  the  festi¬ 
val  of  the  Name  of  Jesus. 

Jet  break.  The  mark  left  on  a 
casting  by  removing  a  jet. 
jet  coal.  Cannel  coal,  [w.,  2  e.  I 
jet  condenser.  See  condenser, | 
Jet'e-ba  (jSt'P-bd).  D.  Bib. 
Je-teb'a-tha  (iP-tPb'd-tha).  D. 
Bib.  [Hindu  calendar.i 

Jeth  (jPt),  n.  [Hind,  jeth  ]  See) 
Jeth'e-la  ( jPth'P-ld).  D.  Bib. 
Je'ther  ( je'thPr).  Bib. 
Je'theth  (-thgth).  Bib. 
Jeth'l&h  (jPth'ld).  Bib.  [Rib.l 
Jeth'ra-am  (jPth'rft-ftm).  D.\ 
Jeth'ra-hem  ( -rd-h8m).  D.  Bib. 
Je'thra-i  (je'thrft-I ;  -thrt).  D. 
Bib. 


food,  foot ;  out,  oil ;  chair  ;  go  ;  sing,  iijk  ;  44*en,  thin  ;  nature,  verdure  (250) ;  K  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144) ;  boN  ;  yet ;  zh  =  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Guide. 

Full  explanations  of  Abbreviations,  Signs,  etc.,  immediately  precede  the  Vocabulary. 


JETHRO 
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JIBBY  HORSE 


An  East  Indian  asclepiadaoeous  fiber  plant  ( Marsdenia 
tenacissima)  used  for  bowstrings,  rope,  etc.  Its  latex 
furnishes  a  kind  of  caoutchouc, 
lot  pump.  Mach.  A  device,  on  the  principle  of  the  injector, 
in  which  a  small  jet  of  steam,  air,  water,  or  other  fluid,  in 
rapid  motion,  lifts  or  otherwise  moves,  by  its  impulse,  a 
larger  quantity  of  the  fluid  with  which  it  mingles, 
jet'sam  (jgt'sftm),  n.  [OF.  gelaison  a  throwing.  See  jet¬ 
tison  ;  cf.  flotsam.]  Mar.  Law.  a  Jettison,  or  the  throw¬ 
ing  overboard  of  goods.  Obs.  b  Goods  cast  overboard  to 
lighten  a  vessel  in  distress;  often  specif.,  such  goods  when 
washed  ashore.  Cf.  wreck;  also  flotsam,  ligan.  The 
sense  of  “goods  thrown  overboard  and  sunk  at  sea”  is 
an  error  arising  apparently  in  the  attempt  to  distinguish 
jetsam  from  flotsam. 

Jet'ted  (jSt'Sd  ;  -Td  ;  151),  a.  Having  ornaments  of  jet. 
jet'ti-son  (jSt'T-sfm),  n.  [OF.  getaison  a  throwing,  fr.  geter , 
jeter ,  to  throw.  See  jet,  v.  i. ;  cf.  jetsam.]  Mar.  Law. 
a  The  throwing  overboard  of  goods,  esp.  in  order  to  lighten 
a  vessel  in  danger  of  being  lost  or  wrecked.  When  the 
vessel  is  saved,  necessary  jettison  gives  a  right  of  general 
average  to  the  owner  of  the  goods,  b  The  goods  so  cast 
overboard.  =  jetsam. 

Jet'ti-son,  V.  t.  Mar.  Law.  To  make  jettison  of  (goods). 
Jet'ton  (jet'wn),  n.  [F.  jeton.~\  A  metal  counter  used 
originally  in  casting  accounts  and  later  also  in  card  play¬ 
ing  ;  also,  any  of  various  kinds  of  counters  or  tokens 
of  metal,  ivory,  bone,  or  other  material,  variously  used. 
Jettons  were  used  as  early  as  the  loth  century  b.  c.  ;  their 
use  was  common  in  Europe  in  the  16th  and  17th  centuries. 
They  often  bear  devices  similar  to  those  on  coins,  and 
were  at  times  in  common  use  as  small  change. 

Jet'ty  (jSt'T),  71. ;  pi.  -ties  (-Tz).  [F.  jetee  a  pier,  a  jetty, 
a  causeway.  See  jet,  v.  i. ;  cf.  jutty.]  1.  a  A  struc¬ 
ture,  as  a  pier  or  mole  of  wood  or  stone,  extended  into  a  sea, 
lake,  or  river,  to  influence  the  current  or  tide  or  to  protect 
a  harbor ;  also,  a  starling,  or  protecting  frame  of  a  pier, 
b  A  landing  wharf  or  pier,  often  of  framed  woodwork. 

2.  Arch.  A  part  of  a  building  that  projects  beyond  the 
rest,  and  overhangs  the  wrall  below. 

3.  A  protecting  outwork  ;  a  bastion  ;  a  bulwark.  Obs. 

4.  A  narrow  passage  or  side  path.  Dial.  Eng. 

Jet'ty,  a.  Made  of  jet,  or  like  jet  in  color. 

II  Jeu  nesse'  do  r6e'  (zhfpngs'  do'ra').  [F.]  Lit.x  gilded 
youth;  young  people  of  wealth  and  fashion,  esp.  if  given 
to  prodigal  living  ;  —  in  the  French  Revolution,  applied  to 
young  men  of  the  upper  classes  who  aided  in  suppressing 
the  Jacobins  after  the  Reign  of  Terror. 

Jew  (ju;  job  ;  277),  n.  [ME.  Jew,  Jeu ,  Giw,  OF.  Jueu , 
Jiiieu ,  Gieu  (two  syllables),  F.  Juif,  L.  Judaeus ,  Gr. 
TovScuo?,  fr.  Iovficua  the  country  of  the  Jew-s,  Judea,  fr. 
Heb.  Ykhudah  Judah,  son  of  Jacob.  Cf.  Judaic.]  Orig., 
one  belonging  to  the  tribe  or  kingdom  of  Judah  ;  after  the 
return  from  the  Babylonish  captivity,  any  member  of  the 
new  Hebrew  state  ;  hence,  any  person  of  the  Hebrew  race 
or  people  or  any  one  whose  religion  is  Judaism.  The  Jews 
of  to-day  do  not  uniformly  reveal  a  pure  Semitic  type, 
but  show  evidences  of  intermixture  in  the  various  coun¬ 
tries  where  they  dwell.  As  a  rule  they  are  shorter  than 
the  native  populations  and,  especially  in  northern  Europe, 
more  brunet.  They  are  characteristically  distinguished 
mainly  by  their  features,  especially  by  the  turn  of  the 
nostrils  and  a  peculiar  cast  of  the  eyes  and  eyebrows. 

The  Jews  are  not  a  race,  but  only  a  people,  after  all.  In  their 
faces  we  read  its  confirmation  ;  wnile  in  respect  of  their  other 
traits  we  are  convinced  that  such  individuality  as  they  possess 
—  by  no  means  inconsiderable  —  is  of  their  own  making  from 
one  generation  to  the  next,  rather  than  a  product  of  unprece¬ 
dented  purity  of  physical  descent  W.  Z  Ripley 

JewT)USh  (-bdosh'),  n.  A  West  Indian  euphorbiaceous 
shrub  ( Pedilanthus  tithymaloides),  possessing  powerful 
emetic  and  drastic  qualities. 

Jew'el  (ju'gl ;  joo'cl ;  277),  n.  [ME.  juel,  jowel ,  OF.  juel , 
joel ,  F.  joyau,  dim  of  OF.  ju,  jeu,  sport,  L.  jocus ;  hence 
orig.,  a  toy,  trinket,  plaything.  Cf.  joke.]  1.  A  costly 
ornament  of  gold,  silver,  enameled  work,  or  the  like; 
now',  usually  one  for  personal  wear  and  having  enamel  or 
precious  stones  as  a  part  of  its  design. 

Plate  of  rare  design,  and  jewels 
Of  rich  and  exquisite  form.  Shak. 

2.  A  precious  stone;  esp.,  a  stone  cut  and  polished  for 
use  as  an  ornament ;  a  gem;  as,  crown  jewels. 

3.  A  bearing  for  a  pivot  in  a  watch*  formed  of  a  crystal  or 
precious  stone,  as  a  ruby. 

4.  An  object  regarded  with  special  affection  ;  a  precious 

thing.  “  Our  prince  (jewel  of  children).”  Shak. 

5.  An  ornamental  boss  of  glass  or  glaze,  as  in  a  stained- 
glass  window  or  in  pottery. 


6.  Naut.  A  ring  through  which  the  ends  of  a  rope  that 
encircles  something  may  be  passed  so  that  the  grip  of  the 
rope  may  be  tightened.  Obs. 

Syn.  —  See  gem. 

jewel  of  Jamshid.  See  Jamshid. 

jew'el  (ju'el ;  job'el ;  277),  v.  t. ;  -eled  (-eld)  or  -elled  ; 
-el-ing  or  -el-ling.  To  dress,  adorn,  deck,  or  supply  with 
jewels,  as  a  dress,  a  sword  hilt,  or  a  watch ;  to  bespangle 
as  with  jewels. 

The  long  gray  tufts  .  .  .  are  jeweled  thick  with  dew  M.  Arnold 

jew'el-er,  jew'el-ler  (-er),  n.  [OF.  juelier ,  F.  joaillier.] 
One  who  makes,  or  deals  in,  jewels,  precious  stones,  etc. 

Jew'el-Jng,  Jew'el  ling,  n.  1.  Act  or  art  of  preparing 
jewels,  or  of  applying  jew'els 

2.  Ornamentation  with  bosses,  as  of  glass  in  a  colored 
window  or  of  glaze  on  pottery. 

3.  A  dress  trimming  made  of  real  or  imitation  jewels. 

jew'el-ry  (-rl),  or,  British ,  jew'el -ler-y  (-er-T),  n.  [OF. 
juelerie ,  F.  joaillerie.]  Art  or  trade  of  a  jeweler  ;  also, 
jewels  collectively;  as,  a  bride’s  jewelry. 

jew'el-weed'  (-wed'),  n.  Any  plant  of  the  genus  Impa- 
tiens,  esp.  the  native  American  species  I.  a  urea  and  I.  bi- 
flora  ;  —  prob.  so  called  from  a  fancied  resemblance  of  the 
flowers  to  earrings. 

Jew'el  y,  jew'el-ly  (ju'21-T  ;  job'-),  a.  Having  jewels  , 
resembling  jew-els. 

Jew'ess  ( jli'Ss  ;  joo'Ss),  n.  A  female  Jew. 

jew'fish'  (ju'flsh' ;  joo'-),  n.  Any  of  certain  large  marine 
serranoid  fishes,  some  of  which  attain  a  length  of  six  feet 
or  more  and  a  weight  of  500  to  000  pounds.  They  are  usu¬ 
ally  dusky  green,  thick-headed,  and  rough-scaled,  with  a 
voracious  but  sluggish  disposition.  They  frequent  deep 
water  in  warm  seas,  and,  though  not  highly  valued  as 
food,  are  regarded  as  great  prizes  by  anglers.  The  largest 
species  (Pro  mi  crops  Innceohita  of  the  South  Pacific)  reaches' 
a  length  of  twelve  feet.  That  of  the  West  Indies  and  west 
coast  of  Mexico  is  Promicrops  itaiara.  The  jew  fish  of  Cal¬ 


ifornia  (Stereolepis  gigas)  attains  six  feet  in  length.  (See 
also  black  grouper.)  Also,  any  of  various  large  fishes  of 
other  families,  as  the  Australian  Glaucosoma  hebraicum  of 
the  Lutianidse  and  Sciiena  antarctica  of  the  Sciaenidae,  and 
the  fresh-water  catfish  Copidoglanis  tundanus  (see  tan- 
dan)  ;  also,  the  tarpon. 

Jew'ish,  a.  Of  or  pert,  to  Jews  or  Hebrews;  character¬ 
istic  of,  or  resembling,  Jews  or  their  customs  ;  Israelitish. 
Jewish  calendar,  a  lunisolar  calendar  in  use  among  Hebraic 
peoples,  reckoning  from  the  year  3761  b.  c.,  the  date  tra¬ 
ditionally  given  for  the  Creation.  It  received  its  present 
fixed  form  from  Hillel  II.  about  360  a.  d.  The  present 
names  of  the  months,  which  are  Babylon ian-Assyrian  in 
origin,  replaced  older  ones,  as  A  bib,  Bui,  etc.,  at  the  time 
of  the  Babylonian  Exile.  Nineteen  years  constitute  a 
lunar  cycle,  of  which  the  3d.  6th,  8th,  lltli,  14th,  17th,  and 
19th  years  are  leap  years.  Tlie  year  5663  [1902-3  a.  d.j  was 
the  first  year  of  the  299th  lunar  cycle.  The  common  year 
is  said  to  be  defective ,  regular ,  or  perfect  (or  abundant) 
according  as  it  has  353  ,  354,  or  355  days.  The  leap  year  has 
an  intercalary  month,  and  a  total  of  383  (defective),  384 
(regular),  or  385  (perfect,  or  abundant)  days.  The  calendar 
is  complicated  by  various  rules  providing  for  the  harmo¬ 
nious  arrangement  of  festivals,  etc.,  so  that  no  simple  per¬ 
petual  calendar  can  be  constructed.  The  following  table 
gives  the  months  in  order,  with  the  number  of  days  as¬ 
signed  to  each.  Only  three  months  vary  in  length.  They 
are  :  Heshvan,  which  has  30  days  in  perfect  years  ;  Kislev, 
which  has  30  days  in  regular  and  perfect  years ;  and  Adar, 
which  has  30  days  in  leap  years.  The  ecclesiastical  year 
commences  with  Nisan  and  the  civil  year  with  Tishri. 
The  date  of  the  first  of  Tishri,  or  the  Jewish  New  Year,  is 
also  given  for  the  Jewish  years  5661-5696  (1900-1935  A.  D.). 
From  these  tables  it  is  possible  to  transform  any  Jewish 
date  into  Christian, or  vice  versa,  for  the  years  1900-1935  a. d. 


Months  of  the  Jewish  Year. 


1  TiBhri . 80 

2  Heshvan  — 29  (r.  Sf  d.) 

or  30  (/>.) 

3  Kislev . 29  Id  )  or 

30  (r.  Sfp.) 

4  Tebet . 29 


5  Shebat. ...  30 

0  Adar . 29  or 

30(f) 

—  Veadar...29 

( occurring  only 
in  leap  years) 


7  Nisan . 30 

s  Iyar . 29 

9  Sivan . .‘50 

10  Tammuz...29 

11  Ab . 30 

12  Elul . 29 


Jewish  year 


5661  p. 

5662  d.  1. 

5663  p. 

5664  /'. 

5665  p  l. 

5666  p. 

5667  /*• 
5666  d.  1. 

5669  p. 

5670  d.  1. 

5671  r. 

5672  p. 

5673  p.  1. 

5674  r. 

5675  d. 

5676  p  l. 

5677  r. 

5678  p 


A  D 

begins  Sept.  24,  1900 
“  14.  1901 

“  Oct.  2,  1902 

“  Sept  22,  1903 

“  *•  10,  r.M>4 

“  “  30,  1905 

‘G  “  20,  1900 

“  “  9,  1907 

“  “  26.  l!H)8 

“  •»  16.  1909 

“  Oct.  4,  1910 

“  Sept  23,  191 1 

“  “  12,  1912 

“  Oct.  2.  1913 

“  Sept.  21.1914 
“  *♦  9,  1915 

“  “  28,  1916 

“  “  17,  1917 


Jewish  year 

5679  d.  1.  begins 

5680  r  ** 

5681  p.  I ■  ** 

502  p.  ** 

568.3  d 

5684  r.  1.  *• 

5685  p.  “ 

5686  p.  “ 

5687  / 

5688  r.  •• 

5689  p.  I 

5690  d  ■ 

5091  r. 

5692  p.  1. 

5693  p 

5694  r 
5095  d  l. 

5696  p. 


Sept.  7,  1918 
**  25,  1919 

“  13,  1!*20 

Oct-  3,  1921 
Sept.  23, 1922 
“  II.  1928 
“  29,  1924 

•*  19,  1925 

“  9.  1926 

“  27,  1927 

“  15,  1928 

Oct.  5,  1929 
Sept.  23,  1930 
“  12.  1931 

Oct  1,  1932 
Sept.  21,  1933 
“  10,  1934 

*•  28,  1935 


d.  =  defective  year  ;  d.  l.=  defective  leap  year  ;  p.  =  perfect 


=  regular  year  ; 


l  : 


:  regu- 


ear  ;  p.  1.  =  perfect  leap  year  ;  r.  : 
lar  leap  year. 

—  Jewish  Canon.  See  1st  canon,  4.  — J.  day,  the  time  between 
sunset  and  sunset.  —  J.  Mundane  Era.  See  era,  n.  —  J.  Plato 
(pla'to),  Philo  Judaeus,  a  noted  Alexandrian  Jew  and  phi¬ 
losopher  of  the  1st  century. 

Jew'ry  (ju'ri  ;  joo'-),  n.  ;  pi.  Jewries  (-rTz).  [ME.  Jew- 
erie,  OF.  Juerie,  F.  Juiverie.]  1.  Judea;  also,  a  district 
inhabited  by  Jews  ;  Jews’  quarter  ;  ghetto  (which  see). 

2.  a  Judaism.  Obs.  b  The  Jew'ish  people  or  race. 
Jew’s'— ear'  (juz'-;  jooz'-),  n.  a  An  edible  ear-shaped  or 
cup-shaped  tremellaceous  fungus  {Auricularia  auricula- 
judse)  growing  on  tree  trunks  in  Europe,  b  Any  of  sev¬ 
eral  fungi  of  the  genus  Peziza.  Local,  Eng.  c  The  to¬ 
mato.  Dial,  or  Local,  Eng. 
jew’s'-harp',  or  jews  '-harp', 

[Jew  -f-  harp.']  1.  Music.  A  small  j 
lyre-shaped  instrument  which,  when 
placed  between  the  teeth,  gives  ' 
tones  from  a  bent  metal  tongue 
struck  by  the  finger  ;  —  called  also  jew's-tnimp  or  jews1- 
trump.  Modulation  of  tone  is  produced  by  changing  the 
size  and  shape  of  the  mouth  cavity,  so  as  to  reeniorce 
the  various  harmonics  of  the  fundamental  tone. 

2.  Naut.  A  shackle  joining  a  chain  cable  to  an  anchor. 

3.  The  nodding  trillium  ( Trillium  cernuum).  See  Trillium. 
Jew’s,  or  Jews’,  mallow.  A  tiliaceous  plant  ( Corchorus 

olitorius)  cultivated  in  Syria  and  Egypt  as  a  pot  herb,  and 
in  India  for  its  fiber,  which  is  one  of  the  forms  of  jute. 
Jew’s,  or  Jews’,  pitch.  Asphalt ;  bitumen  of  Judea.  See 

ASPHALT,  1. 

Jew’s'-stone',  Jews’'-stone',  or  Jew'stone',  n.  a  A 

large  clavate  spine  of  a  fossil  sea  urchin,  b  Min.  Marcasite. 
C  Usually  Jeu stone.  A  hard  rock  of  uneven  fracture;  —  ap¬ 
plied  locally  to  certain  basalts,  limestones,  etc.  Dial.  Eng. 
Jez'e-bel  (jgz'e-bSl),  n.  1.  Bib.  Daughter  of  Etlibaal, 
king  of  Tyre,  and  wife  of  Ahab,  king  of  Israel.  She  intro¬ 
duced  Baal  worship,  persecuted  Elijah,  instigated  the  mur¬ 
der  of  Naboth,  and  made  her  name  a  term  of  reproach.  She 
was  thrown  from  a  w  indow'  by  order  of  Jehu  and  devoured 
by  dogs,  in  fulfillment  of  Elijah’s  curse. 

Jezebel  .  .  painted  her  face,  and  tired  her  head,  and  looked 

out  at  the  window.  2  Kings  ix.  30- 

2  A  wicked,  bold,  or  abandoned  woman,  esp.  one  who 
paints  her  face.  —  Jez'e-be'li-an  (-be'll-dn),  a.  —  Jez'e- 
bel  ish  (-bgl-Tsh),  a. 

Jib  (jTb),  n.  [Of  uncertain  origin  ;  perh.  named  from  its 
shifting  from  side  to  side.  Cf.  jib  to  shift,  gybe.]  1.  Naut. 
A  triangular  sail  set  upon  a  stay  or  halyard  extending  from 
the  head  of  the  foremast  or  foretopmast  to  the  bowsprit 
or  the  jib  boom.  Large  vessels  usually  carry  several  jibs  ; 
as,  inner  jib,  outer  jib,  flying  jib,  etc.  See  sail,  lllust. 
2.  The  under  lip  ;  month  ;  face  ;  hence,  talk  ;  jaw.  Dial. 
Jib,  n.  [Perh.  short  for  gibbet.]  1.  The  projecting  arm  cf 
a  crane,  from  which  the  load  is  suspended ;  also,  a  derrick 
boom  ;  a  gib. 

2.  a  A  stand  or  rack,  for  barrels,  etc.  Dial.  Eng.  b  A 
supporting  or  joining  stick  or  bar.  Dial.  Eng.  or  Mining. 
jib,  n.  1.  One  that  jibs,  or  balks  ;  a  jibber. 

2.  A  stationary  condition  ;  a  standstill, 
jib, t.  &  i.  ;  jibbed  (jibd) ;  jib'bing.  Also  jibb.  [Cf.  jib 
a  sail,  gybe.]  Chiefly  Naut.  To  shift,  or  swing  round,  as  a 
sail,  boom,  yard,  etc.,  as  in  tacking, 
jib,  v.  i.  [Orig.  uncert.  Cf.  gybe.]  Of  an  animal  in  har¬ 
ness,  to  move  restively  backward  or  sidewise  ;  to  refuse  to 
go  ;  to  balk  ;  also,  to  shy  ;  to  stop  short  or  back  out. 

When  he  told  me  vesterday  to  bring  him  the  daughter  of  the 
Arab  he  killed  ...  I  jibbed.  Sir  G.  Parker 

Jib  boom.  Naut.  A  spar  or  boom  which  serves  as  an  exten¬ 
sion  of  the  bowsprit.  It  is  sometimes  extended  by  another 
spar  called  the  flying  jib  boom. 


Jeth'ro  i  jfth'rO  ;  je'thro),  n 
Bib. Father  of  Zipporah, Moses’s 
wife,  and  priest  of  Midian.  — 
Jeth-ro'ni-an,  a. 

Jet  interrupter  Flee.  A  kind 
of  interrupter  in  which  electri¬ 
cal  contact  between  a  jet  of  mer¬ 
cury  and  a  metal  plate  against 
which  it  impinges  is  continu¬ 
ously  broken  by  the  teeth  of  a 
revolving  wheel.  [jetton. | 

jlje-ton'  (zh5-t6Nr),  n-  [F-I  A I 
Jet  propeller.  Nant.  A  device 
for  propelling  vessels  by  mecns 
of  a  jet  of  water  ejected  from  the 
vessel,  as  by  a  centrifugal  pump 
Jet  rock.  "A  bituminous  shale 
containing  jet.  [tjson.I 

Jet'son, jet/8om.  Vars  of.!ET-| 
jet'tage  (jet'fij),  n.  [jetty  4- 
-a ge.]  A  due  or  dues  levied  for 
the  use  of  a  jetty  or  pier,  as  at 
Hull,  Eng.  *  (d’eau.  05s.| 
let-teau'  (j£-t5'),  n.  A  jet  | 
let'tee.  Yar.  of  .iktty,  .if.tee. 
jet'ter,  n.  One  who  digs  jet. 
Jet' ter  (jSt'Pr),  n.  [Cf.  OF. 
geteor  one  who  throws.  See.tET, 
v.  *.]  1.  One  who  jets  or  struts  ; 
a  swaggerer.  Obs. 

2.  One  that  sends  out  a  jet,  as  a 
geyser.  [ Obs  I 

jet'tie.  a.  Jetting;  swelling.! 
Jet'tied(j8t'Td),  a.  Having  jet¬ 
ties  Rare.  [-ness.| 

Jet'ti-ness  (-Y-nSs),  n.  See) 
Jet'ting-ly,  ad  v.  of  jetting,  p.  pr. 
jet'tish,  a.  Jet.  Obs. 

Jet  'to,  n.  [It.  getto  jet.  Cf.  jet 
d'eau.  1  A  jet  d’eau.  Obs. 
Jet'ty,  ?•.  t.  To  furnish  with  a 
jetty.  Rare.  [ject.  06s. I 

Jet'ty,  t’.  i.  To  Jut  out;  to  pro- 1 


jet'ty-head',  n.  The  front  or 
projecting  part  of  a  jetty  or 
wharf  See.iETTY,  lb  Eng 
Je'tur  (je'thr)  Bib. 
jet' wood  .  Ebonv.  Obs. 

,  Jeu(zhft),  n.;  pi.  JBUX  (zhfl). 
[F.]  Amusement  ;  diversion  ; 
play  ;  game.  —  ||  Jeu7  de  main' 
(dP  max')  [F.j.  lit.,  play  or 
gnme  of  hand  ;  a  kind  of  horse¬ 
play  or  rough  game  in  which 
persons  strike  each  other  with 
the  hand.  — 1|  J  de  mots'  (m0') 
[F.l,  a  play  on  words  ;  a  pun. 
—  II  j  de  rfc'gle  (rgg'D  [F., 
play  of  rnlel,  any  hand  at 
ecarte  on  which  it  is  sound  play 
for  a  nondealer  to  stand  without 
proposing  or  the  dealer  to  refuse 
to  give  cnrds.  —  ||  J.  d’es  prit' 
(dCs'pre')  [F.,  play  of  mind] 
a  witticism. 

Je-u'el  ( je-Q'Sl  ;  jfi'?l).  Bib 
jeuk  Obs.  or  Scot  var.of.ioUK 
||jeune/  pre  mier'  (zhQn/  pr5- 
mya' )  ;  Jem  ieune'  pre  miere' 
(prP-myar').  [F.,lit  ,  first  young 
(person).]  Theat  An  actor  or 
actress  who  plays  the  r81e  of  a 
young,  and  usually  enamored  or 
fashionable,  person  [ardy.I 
jeupardye.  jeuparti.  +  jeop-| 
jeuse.  *]•  .i  u  i  c  e  . 

Je'ush  i  je'Qsh).  Bib. 

Je'  - -  ~  ’ 

iavel,  knave, 
jevellour  +  jailer. 

||  je  vis  en  es  poir'  (zhg  ve'- 
zax-ngs'pwar').  [F.]  I  live  in 
hope. 

jew  (jQ;  j<5o),  u.  t  To  overreach 
by  sharp  practice,  cheating,  or 


e'uz  (je'Qz).  Bib. 
iv'el  (jgv'*l).  Scot.  var.  of 


trickery;  to  practice  imposition 
or  extortion  upon;— used  oppro- 
briously  in  allusion  to  practices 
imputed  to  the  Jews  by  those 
who  dislike  them,  or  now  some¬ 
times  colloquially  without  con¬ 
scious  reference  to  the  Jews, 
jew  crow.  The  chough.  Local , 
Eng.  [See -DOM.  1 

Jew'dom  (jQ'dum  ;  job'-).  /?.| 
jewel  block  Naut.  A  block  at 
the  extremity  of  a  vard.  through 
which  the  halyard  of  a  studding 
sail  is  rove 

jew'el-ers’,  or  jew'el-lers’,  put  ¬ 
ty  =  PUTTY  POWDER 
jew'el-ers’,  <>r  Jew'el-lers’.  rouge. 

See  rouge. 

jew'el-house  .  n  A  house  for 
jewels;  specif.,  the  room  where 
the  British  crown  jewels  are 
kept  in  the  Tower  of  London, 
lew'el-less.  n  See -less. 
jew'el-ly  Var.  of  iewely. 
Jew'ett  (jQ'Pt;  j<5o'-),  n.,  or 
Jewett  red  An  American  va¬ 
riety  of  apple,  of  round-oblate 
form,  yellow  color,  and  subacid 
flavor. 

jewge.  +  judge. 

Jew'hood.  n.  See -hood 

Jew'ing,  n.  [From  resemblance 

to  a  Jew's  hooked  nose  ]  =  J  ew 

wattle. 

jewis  +  juice. 

jewise.  +  juise. 

Jew'ish-ly, adv.o f  Jewish. 
Jew'ish-ness.  n  See  -ness. 
Jew 'ism  (ju'Yz’m  ;  joo'-),  n. 
Judaism  :  also,  a  thing  charac¬ 
teristic  of  Jews.  Obs  nr  R. 
Jewkes.  Mrs.  ( jdks  ;  looks).  In 
Richardson’s  “  Pamela,”  an  old 


frocuress  under  whose  charge 
’amela  was  put  by  her  master. 
Jew'less.  a  See  -less 
Jew'ling.  n.  See  -ling,  dim 
Jew  lizard  An  Australian 
agamoid  lizard  ( Amjihibolurus 
barbatus) ;  —  so  called  because 
Of  its  gulnr  pouch,  which,  when 
inflated,  suggests  a  beard. 
Jew'ly.  adv.  As  a  Jew.  Obs 
Jew  monkey  Anv  of  several 
species  of  sakiR  and  macaques. 
Jews’  apple.  The  eggplant. 
Jew’s  eye.  Something  of  in¬ 
definitely  great  value;  —  soused, 
as  in  the  old  saying  **  worth  a 
Jew’s  eye,”  in  allusion  to  the 
former  torture  for  extortion 
practiced  upon  Jews  in  Chris¬ 
tian  Europe.  (Storax.l 

Jew’s,  or  Jews’,  frankincense  ! 
Jew'Bhip,  n  See  -sh  i  p. 

Jews’  houses  Remains  of  an¬ 
cient  tin-smelting  furnaces  and 
miners’  houses  in  Cornwall, 
England. 

Jew’s,  or  Jews’,  lime  or  slime 

Jew’s  pitch  :  asphalt.  Obs 
Jew's.  Jews’,  manna.  The 
common  European  tamarisk  or 
its  resinous  exudate. 

Jew’s,  or  Jews’,  myrtle,  a  The 
butcher’s  broom,  b  A  vnriety 
of  the  common  myrtle,  [thorn. I 
Jews’-thorn,  ».  The  Christ’s-! 
Jews’  tin.  Slabs  of  tin  found 
near  the  Jews’  houses  in  Corn¬ 
wall,  England. 

Jew’s,  or  jews’,  trump  =  jew’s- 
harp.  Now  Rare 
Jew  wattle  The  wattle  on  the 
lower  side  of  the  base  of  the  bill 
of  a  carrier  pigeon. 


qe 

Jez'a  bel  (-nSl)  D.  Bib. 

Je-zail'  (jS-zIl'), n.  Also juzail. 
[Per.  jaza.il .]  A  long,  heavy 
Afghan  gun  or  rifle 
Jez  a-ni'ah  (jgz/d-nT'a)  Bib. 
Jez'a-tha  (jgz'd-thd).  D.  Bib. 
Je-ze'lus  (jg-ze'lus  ;  j6z'5-lQs). 
Bib. 

Je'zer  (ie'zgr).  Bib. 
Je'zer-ites  (-Its),  n.  pi.  Bib 
Je-zi'a,  Je-zi'ah  (je-zl 'd>  D. 
Bib 

jez'iah  (jgz'ya),  n.  Also  jez'- 
ia  [Ar  jiziah .]  A  capitation 
tax  on  unbelievers  authorized 
by  Mohammedan  law  ;  specif., 
that  imposed  by  the  Moguv  em¬ 
perors  in  India’ 

Je'zi-el  ( je'zT-gl:  jf-zi'gl)  Bib 
Jez-li'a.  Jez-li'ah(jfz-lT'd).  D. 
Bib 

Je-zo'ar  (j£-z5'dr).  Bib  [Zb6.| 
Jez  o-ni'as  (jgz'6-nT'ds).  D.\ 
Jez'ra  hel  (  jgz'rd-hgl).  D.  Bib. 
Jez'ra-hel-ite'  (-It').  D.  Bib. 
Jez'ra-hel-it  ess  (-Tt'fs).  D.  Bib. 
Jez  ra-hi'ahnPz'ra-hT'd).  Bib. 
Jez  ra-i'a  (  T'd).  D.  Bib 
Jez're-el  ( jgz'rf-61  ;  -rel).  Bib. 
Jez ' re-el -ite\  n.  Bib.  An  in¬ 
habitant  of  Jezrecl 
Jez're-el-it  ess  ( -Tt'Ss).  Bib 
jezzeea  jeziah. 

J  function  Math.  The  Bes- 
selian  function  of  the  first  kind. 
J.  G  W  Abbr.  Junior  Grand 
Warden. 

jham'pan.  jham-pa'ni.  Var.  of 

.1  AM  PAN,  JAM  PAN I. 

jha'ral  (ja'rrtl).w.  [Native name 

in  India.]  The  tanr. 

Jheel,  Jhil  (j€l),  n.  [Hind.jAt/.] 


A  pool,  marsh,  or  lake  ;  specif., 
one  left  after  an  inundation 
India  [joom.1 

Jhoom.  Jhum  (iflom).  Var.  of| 
||lhow(jou;  j’nou),  n.  IHind. 
jna'uA  Indian  tamarisk.  India. 
JHS  Abbr.  =  IHS 
JHVH,  or  JHWH  See  tetra- 

d  RAMMATON. 

jib  CjTb )•  n.  At  the  University 
of  Dublin  (Trinity  College),  a 
freshman.  Slang." 

Jib,  v.  t.  To  strip  of  possessions ; 
to  fleece  ;  to  drain  dry,  as  in 
milking.  Scot. 

ji'ba-ro_(he'bii-ro  ;  133),  n. ;  pL 
-uos(-roz  ;  S/>  -rfis).  [Sp.jfbaro 
wild.)  A  Porto  Rican  of  mixed 
Spanish  and  Indian  blood. 

Jibb.  Var.  of  jib,  n.  Sr  v. 
jib'bah  (jib'd ),  n.  Alsojib'ba 
(-a).  Jib'beh  (-5).  A  kind  of 
long  outer  coat  worn  by  Egyp- 
tian  Mohammedans;  —  an 
Egyptian  var.  of  JUBBAH. 
jibbed  (jlbd),in-e(.  Sr  p.p.  of  jib. 
jib'ber,  r.  f.  To  jabber.  Rare. 
jibber  the  kibber.  to.  [Cf.  jib 
to  shift,  or  jib  to  shy.l  Naut 
To  lure  a  vessel  on  snore  by 
making  a  lantern  rise  and  fall 
as  if  on  a  ship  at  sea. 

Jib'ber,??.  One  that  jibs, 
jib'bet.  Obs.  or  Scot  var.  of 
o  ip.  bet. 

jib'bing,  p  pr.  Sf  vh.  n.  of  jib. 
Jib'bings.  n  pi  [From  jib  to 
drain.]  The  last  drippings  of  a 
milking.  Scot.  [gkehuno.I 
jib 'bong  (jlb'fing).  Var.  of  | 
iib'by  horse  A  showman’s 
norse  in  gay  trappings.  Dial. 
Eng. 


ale,  senate,  care.  Jim,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofa;  eve,  $vent,  6nd,  recent,  maker;  Ice,  Ill;  old,  obey,  orb,  6dd,  sSft,  connect ;  use,  unite,  urn,  up,  circus,  menU ; 

II  Foreign  Word.  f  Obsolete  Variant  of.  -f-  combined  with.  =  equals- 


JIB  CRANE 
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jib  crane.  Mach.  A  crane  having  a  jib,  esp.  a  horizontal 
jib  on  which  a  trolley  moves,  bearing  the  load.  See  cbane 
Must. 

jib  door.  Arch.  A  door  made  flush  with  the  wall,  without 
dressings  or  moldings ;  a  disguised  door, 
jibe  (jib),  v.  i.;  JIBED  (jibd) ;  jib'ing  (jib'ing).  [Of  uncer¬ 
tain  origin.]  To  agree  ;  to  harmonize  ;  as,  his  words  and 
actions  do  not  jibe.  Colloq.  or  Dial.,  U.  S.  Bartlett. 
jib  topsail.  Naut.  A  small  jib  occasionally  used  and  set 
above  and  outside  of  all  the  other  jibs. 

Jli'ly  (jTf'T),  n.  ;  pi.  jiffies  (-Tz).  [Of  unknown  origin.] 
A  moment ;  an  instant ;  as,  1  will  go  in  a  jiffy.  Colloq. 
jig  (jig)i  «■  [Orig.  uncert.  ;  perh.  imitative  of  a  short 
quick  movement  (cf.  jog).]  1.  Music ■  A  light,  brisk  dance 
movement,  in  a  rhythm  of  triplets,  commonly  six  eighths. 
It  was  often  used  as  the  last  movement  of  the  old  suite. 

2.  A  lively,  springy  dance,  to  such  a  movement. 

Hot  and  hasty,  like  a  Scotch. jig.  Shuk. 

3.  A  lively  ballad  or  song,  esp.  of  a  jocular,  jesting,  or 
mocking  character  ;  also,  a  lively  or  comical  act  at  the  end 
of  a  play  or  as  an  interlude.  Obs.  or  Hist. 

4.  A  piece  of  sport  ;  a  trick ;  a  prank  ;  —  now  chiefly  in 
the  (his,  etc.)  jig  is  zip.  Obs.,  Slang,  or  Dial. 

Is  ’t  not  a  fine  jig, 

A  precious  cunning,  in  the  lute  Protector  ?  Beau.  S(  Ft. 
6-  a  Any  of  several  devices  used  in  fishing,  esp.  a  flat¬ 
tened  and  usually  slightly  curved  piece  of  white  bone  or 
bright  metal  bearing  at  one  end  a  hook  or  hooks,  and  at¬ 
tached  to  the  line  by  the  other  end,  commonly  by  a  swivel. 
When  trolled  or  drawn  through  the  water  its  form  causes 
it  to  spin  around.  It  attracts  the  fish  by  its  motion  and 
brightness.  See  spoon  hook,  squid,  b  Mach.  A  small 
machine  or  handy  tool ;  esp.  :  Metal  Working.  A  contriv¬ 
ance  fastened  to  or  inclosing  a  piece  of  work,  and  having 
hard  steel  surfaces  to  guide  a  tool,  as  a  drill,  or  to  form  a 
shield  or  template  to  work  to,  as  in  filing,  c  Dyeing.  A 
dye  vat  with  the  guide  rollers,  etc.,  by  which  the  cloth  is 
moved  through  it.  d  Mining.  A  machine  or  apparatus 
for  jigging,  dressing,  or  concentrating  ore  by  vibratory 
motion  assisted  by  jets  of  water, 
jig,  v.  t.  ;  JIGGED  (jTgd) ;  jig'ging  (jtg'Tng).  1.  To  sing, 
play,  or  dance  as  a  jig. 

Jig  off  a  tune  at  the  tongue’s  end.  Shak. 

2  To  trick  or  cheat ;  to  cajole  ;  delude.  Obs.  Ford. 

3.  To  give  a  jerky  motion  to  ;  to  jerk  or  jolt  up  and  down, 
or  to  and  fro  ;  as,  to  jig  a  fishhook. 

4.  Mining.  To  separate  (heavier  from  lighter  materials, 
as  ore  from  gangue,  or  coal  from  slate)  by  agitation  in 
water. 

6.  Mach.)  Dyeing ,  etc.  To  treat,  cut,  or  form,  in  or  with 
a  jig,  as  a  piece  of  metal  in  a  jigging  machine. 

6  To  catch  (fish)  with  a  jig,  or  by  jerking  a  hook  into  one. 

7.  To  drill  (wells,  etc.)  with  a  spring  pole.  U.  S. 

8.  To  felt  or  condense  by  beating,  as  wool. 

jig,  mi.  1.  To  dance  a  jig ;  to  execute  a  lively  dance. 

You  jig,  you  amble,  and  you  lisp  Shak. 

2.  To  move  with  a  skip  or  rhythm  ;  to  move  with  vibra¬ 
tions  or  jerks.  “  The  fin  would  jig  off  slowly.”  Kipling. 

3.  a  To  fish  with  a  jig.  b  Mach.  To  work  with  the  aid 
of  a  jig,  as  in  filing,  or  in  separating  ore. 

Jig'ger  (jTg'er),  n.  Also  chigger.  [A  corrupt,  of  chigoe.] 
a  The  chigoe,  b  In  the  southern  United  States,  any  of 
the  six-legged  larval  forms  of  certain  mites  which  burrow 
under  the  skin  of  man  and  animals.  See  harvest  tick. 
jlg'ger,  n.  [See  jig,  n.  <X*  v.]  1.  One  who  dances  a  jig. 

2.  One  who  jigs  something,  as  the  strings  of  a  puppet. 

3.  Specif.  :  Mining.  A  miner  who  sorts  or  cleans  ore  by 
the  process  of  jigging. 

4.  Any  of  various  mechanical  devices  or  contrivances,  esp. 

one  that  works  with  a  jerky  reciprocating  motion  ;  as  :  a 
A  jig  used  to  catch  fish,  b  A  jig  for  washing  ore  or  coal. 
C  A  coupling  hook  for  ”  tubs.”  d  Ceramics.  A  machine 
carrying  a  revolving  mold  in  which  the  clay  is  shaped  by  a 
tool  called  a  former ;  also,  a  former  or  template  for  use 
with  such  a  machine  or  on  a  potter’s  wheel,  e  Leather 
Manuf.  =  jack,  n.,  7  J.  1  A  jig  used  in  dyeing,  g  A  kind 
of  felting  machine,  h  A  device  for  smoothing  a  lithographic 
stone.  1  Elec.  A  small  oscillation 
transformer  or  induction  coil  used 
esp.  in  wireless  telegraphy.  J  A 
cooper’s  drawing  knife,  k  A  tool 
for  polishing  the  edge  of  a  boot 
sole.  1  A  loose  chain  for  hoisting, 
esp.  when  operated  by  hydraulic 
or  steam  power  ;  hence,  a  hydrau¬ 
lic  crane,  m  An  electrically  op-  Jigger,  4  h 

erated  dial  for  indicating  the  prices  of  stock-exchange 


sales.  U.  S.  n  Printing.  A  device  used  by  compositors  to 
mark  the  place  on  their  copy. 

5.  Naut.  a  A  light  tackle,  usually  consisting  of  a  double 
and  single  block  and  fall,  used  for  various  purposes,  as  to 
increase  the  purchase  on  a  topsail  sheet  in  hauling  it  home; 
a  watch  tackle,  b  A  small  vessel,  rigged  like  a  yawl,  c 
A  small  mast  stepped  in  the  stern,  as  in  a  yawl  or  ketch  ; 
also,  the  sail  set  on  this  mast,  d  The  aftermost  mast  on 
vessels  having  four  masts. 

6.  Any  of  various  things  so  called  by  way  of  familiarity  or 
contempt  or  in  cant ;  as  :  a  A  one-horse  street-railway  car. 
U.  S.  b  A  bicycle,  c  A  kind  of  cart  ;  esp.,  a  heavy  very 
low-hung  cart,  New  Eng.,  or  a  light  spring  cart,  Eng.  d 
Golf.  An  iron-headed  club  with  narrow  blade  and  lofted 
face,  a  cross  between  a  mid-iron  and  a  mashie,  used  for 
approaching  o  Billiards  &  Pool.  A  kind  of  bridge.  See 
bridge,  n .,  5  m. 

7  In  various  Slang  uses:  a  A  door,  b  A  prison,  or  a 
prison  cell,  c  A  drink  of  liquor  ;  a  dram.  U.  S.  d  An  illicit 
distillery,  e  A  queer-looking  person  ;  a  guy. 

Jigger  mast-  Naut.  a  The  after  mast  of  a  four-masted 
vessel,  b  A  small  mast  set  at  the  extreme  stern  of  a  yawl- 
rigged  or  ketch-rigged  vessel. 

Jig'ging  (jlg'Tng),  p.  pr.  <&  rb.  n.  of  jig. 
jigging  machine,  a  Mining.  A  machine  with  which  to  jig 
ore.  b  Metal  Working.  A  profiling  machine. 

Jig'gle  (-’1),  v.  i.  t. ;  jig'gled  (-’Id);  jig'gling  (-ling). 
[Freq.  of  jig.]  To  move  with  quick  little  jerks,  or  lightly 
to  and  fro  or  up  and  down  with  repeated  motions ;  to 
move  with  a  light,  quick,  rocking  or  swaying  motion.  «— 
n.  Light,  rapidly  repeating,  jerky  motion. 

jig  saw-  A  sawing  machine  with  a  narrow,  vertically  re¬ 
ciprocating  saw,  used  to  cut  curved  and  irregular  lines,  or 
ornamental  patterns  in  openwork  ;  a  scroll  saw ;  —  called 
also  gig  saw.  —  jig'-saw',  v.  t. 

Ji-had',  je  had'  (je-had'),  n.  [Ar.  jihad.]  Moham.  A  re¬ 
ligious  war  *against  infidels  or  Mohammedan  heretics  ; 
also,  any  bitter  war  or  crusade  for  a  principle  or  belief. 

[Their] courage  in  war  .  .  .  had  not,  like  that  of  the  Moham¬ 
medan  dervishes  of  the  Sudan,  or  of  Mohammedans  anywhere 
engaged  in  a  jehad,  a  religious  motive  and  the  promise  oi  future 
bliss  behind  it.  James  Bryce. 

Jill  (jTl),  n.  [See  gill  sweetheart.]  1.  A  young  w  oman  ; 
a  sweetheart.  See  gill. 

2.  Hunting.  A  female  ferret. 

jilt  (jilt),  n  [Contr.  fr.  Scot,  jillet  a  giddy  girl,  a  gill-flirt, 
dim.  of  jill  a  jill.]  1.  An  unchaste  w  oman.  Obs. 

2.  [Cf.  jilt,  t\]  A  woman  (or  rarely  a  man)  who  capri¬ 
ciously  casts  off  one  previously  accepted  as  a  lover.  Otway. 

3.  A  jillet,  —  in  contempt.  Scot. 

jilt,  v-  ;  jilt'ed  ;  jilt'ing.  [Perh.  fr.  jilt,  n.  ;  or  of  un¬ 
certain  origin.]  1.  To  cast  off  capriciously  or  unfeelingly, 
as  a  lover  ;  to  deceive  in  love.  Locke. 

2.  To^leceive  ;  cheat.  Obs. 

jilt,  V.  i.  To  play  the  jilt ;  to  practice  deception  in  love  ; 
to  discard  lovers  capriciously.  Congreve. 

Jim  (jlm),  n.  Dim.  or  familiar  for  James. 

Jim  Crow.  1.  A  negro ;  —  said  to  be  so  called  from  a  pop¬ 
ular  negro  song  and  dance,  the  refrain  of  which  is  “  Wheel 
about  and  turn  about  and  jump  Jim  Crow,”  produced  in 
1835  by  T.  D.  Rice,  a  famous  negro  minstrel.  Slang ,  U.  S. 

2.  (jim'-crow  ).  Mach,  a 
[Jim  =  James  +  crow ,  n.]  A 
machine  for  bending  or 
straightening  rails,  b  (From 
the  negro  melody  with  allusion 
to  the  refrain.  See  def.  1.]  A 
planing  machine  with  a  revers¬ 
ing  tool,  to  plane  both  ways. 

3.  Slang  or  Dial.,  Eng.  A  street 
clown  or  merry-andrew. 

jlm'my  (jlm'T),  n. ;  pi.  jimmies 
(-Tz).  [Cf.  jemmy.]  1.  A  short  crowbar  used  by  burglars. 
2.  The  pinfish  ( Diplodus  holbrooki).  Local,  U.  S. 

Jim'son  weed  (jlm's’n).  Orig.,  but  now  rarely,  James'- 
town'  weed-  A  solanaceous  intensely  poisonous  weed 
(Datura  stramonium)  of  Asiatic  origin,  now  naturalized  in 
many  parts  of  the  world.  It  is  a  tall  coarse  perennial, 
with  rank-smelling  foliage  and  large  white  trumpet-shaped 
flowers  succeeded  by  globose  prickly  fruits.  The  leaves 
yield  the  official  drug  stramonium.  See  Datura. 

jin'gal  (jln'gdl),  n.  Also  gin'gall.  [Hind,  jcingal  a  swivel, 
a  large  musket.]  A  long,  heavy  musket,  or  rude  cannon, 
fired  from  a  rest,  often  with  a  swivel,  used  in  China,  Tibet, 
and  northern  India. 

jin'gle  (jli)'g’l),  v.  i.  ;  jin'gled  (-g’ld) ;  jin'gling  (-glTng). 
[ME.  gingelen,  g inglen  ;  of  imitative  origin.]  1.  To  sound 
with  fine,  sharp,  continued  clinking  or  varied  and  mingled 
tinkling  sounds;  as,  sleigh  bells  jingle. 


2.  To  rime  or  sound  with  a  jingling  effect.  “  Jingling 

street  ballads.”  Macaulay . 

3.  To  travel  in  a  jingle,  or  two- wheeled  car.  Eng. 
jin'gle  (jlq'g’l),  v.  t.  To  cause  to  give  the  noise  of  mingled 

sharp  metallic  sounds  or  tinklings,  as  a  little  bell,  or  as 
coins  shaken  together  ;  to  tinkle. 

Jin'gle,  n.  1.  A  clinking  or  tinkling  sound,  as  of  little 
bells  or  pieces  of  metal. 

2.  That  which  makes  a  jingling  sound,  as  the  disks  on  a 
tambourine  or  the  ornaments  on  the  ends  of  lace  bobbins. 

3.  A  catchy  repetition  or  correspondence  of  sounds  in 
verse,  esp.  in  trivial  verse  ;  hence,  the  verse  itself. 

4.  A  two-wheeled  covered  car  used  in  parts  of  Ireland  and 
Australia  as  a  public  conveyance.  The  jingle  formerly 
common  in  Melbourne  seated  three  on  the  front  seat  back 
to  back  with  three  on  the  rear  seat. 

Jin'gle,  Mr.  Alfred.  A  loquacious,  impudent,  swindling, 
strolling  actor  in  Dickenses  “Pickwick  Papers.”  He  is 
represented  as  usually  speaking  mere  disjointed  phrases. 
Mr. Pickwick  rescues  him  from  the  Fleet  Prison  on  promise 
of  reformation,  which  is  kept, 
jin'gling  (jTi)'glTng),  n.  Act  or  process  of  producing  a 
jingle  ;  also,  the  sound  itself ;  a  clink, 
jin'go  (jlq'go),  n. ;  pi.  jingoes  (-goz).  1.  A  call  word 

used  by  conjurers.  Obs. 

2.  A  word  used  as  a  jocular  oath  ;  —  chiefly  in  by  jingo. 

“  By  the  living  jingo."  Goldsmith. 

3.  One  who  boasts  of  his  country’s  preparedness  to  fight 
or  who  in  general  favors  or  supports  an  aggressive  or  bel¬ 
licose  policy  in  foreign  affairs  ;  a  chauvinist. 

car:  This  sense  arose  in  England,  where  the  word  was 
originally  a  nickname  for  a  supporter  or  praiser  of  Lord 
Beaconsneld’s  action  in  sending  a  fleet  to  Turkish  waters 
to  oppose  Russia’s  advance  in  1878.  It  is  derived  from  the 
chorus  of  a  popular  music-hall  song  of  the  time: 

We  don’t  want  to  fight,  hut  by  Jingo  if  we  do, 

We've  got  the  ships,  we  ’vegot  the  men,  we’ve  got  the  money  too. 
jin'go,  a.  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  characteristic  of,  jingoes ; 

characterized  by  jingoism  ;  as,  the  jingo  spirit, 
jin'go,  v.  t.  ;  jin'goed  (-god) ;  jin'go-ing.  To  influence, 
effect,  or  force  by  jingoism, 
jin'go-ish.  a.  Characteristic  of  jingoes  or  jingoism, 
jin'go  ism  (-Tz’m),  n.  Belief,  policy,  or  practice  of,  or 
characteristic  of,  jingoes. 

jin'go-ist,  n.  A  jingo;  one  given  to  jingoism.  —  Jin  go- 
is'tic  (  Ts'tik),  a. 

jink  (jli]k),  v.  i.  ;  jinked  (jlqkt) ;  jink'ing.  [Perh.  imita¬ 
tive.]  1.  To  move  quickly,  esp.  with  a  sudden  turn  or  to 
and  fro,  as  in  dancing ;  hence,  to  dodge  ;  to  escape  by  a 
quick  turn.  Obs.,  Scot.,  or  Dial.,  except  as  a  hunting 
term  in  pig-sticking. 

2.  To  frolic  ;  to  play  tricks.  Scot,  cl*  Dial.  Eng. 

3.  Card  Playing.  In  the  games  of  spoilfive  and  forty-five, 
to  take  all  five  tricks ;  also,  to  play  to  win  all  five  tricks, 
after  winning  the  first  three.  If  unsuccessful  in  this  the 
player  loses  the  tricks  already  taken. 

jink,  v.  t.  To  escape  by  dodging ;  also,  to  cheat ;  trick ; 
defeat.  Obs. ,  Scot.,  or  Dial.,  except  in  pig-sticking, 
jink,  n.  1.  Act  of  jinking. 

2.  pi.  Pranks;  frolics  ;  — chiefly  in  phrase  high  jinks. 
jink'er  (jiqk'er),  n.  [Cf.  1st  jink.]  A  kind  of  two-wheeled 
or  four-wheeled  vehicle  much  used  in  the  bush  for  drag¬ 
ging  or  carrying  logs,  timber,  etc.  The  four-wheeled  jinker 
usually  has  a  long  reach  from  which  the  load  is  suspended. 
Also,  a  kind  of  racing  sulky.  Australia. 

Jinn  (jin),  n.  1.  pi.  of  jinni,  jinnee,  and  of  jinniyeh,  jin- 

NEEYEH. 

2.  (pi.  jinns)  Improperly,  a  jinni. 

Jin-ni',  jin-nee'  (jl-ne'),  n. ;  pi.  jinn  (jin).  [Ar.  jinni,  pi. 
jinn;  in  English  somewhat  confused  with  genie,  genius. ~\ 
Arabian  &  Mohammedan  Myth,  a  In  the  ancient  belief  of 
the  heathen  Arabs,  a  demon  of  the  wilderness  or  of  savage 
and  deserted  places. 

These. jinn  are  not  pure  spirits,  but  corporal  beings,  more  like 
beasts  than  men,  for  they  are  ordinarily  represented  as  hairy,  or 
have  some  other  animal  shape,  as  that  of  an  ostrich  or  a  snake. 
Their  bodies  are  not  phantasms,  for  if  a  jinni  is  killed  a  solid 
carcass  remains  ;  but  they  have  certain  mysterious  powers  of 
appearing  and  disappearing,  or  even  of  changing  their  aspect 
and  temporarily  assuming  human  form,  and  when  they  are  of¬ 
fended  they  can  avenge  themselves  in  a  supernatural  way,  e.  g., 
by  sending* disease  or  madness.  fV.  Robertson  Smith. 

1)  In  Mohammedan  belief  aud  tradition,  one  of  a  class 
of  supernatural  beings  including  together  with  the  jinn  of 
the  pagan  Arabs  their  degraded  pagan  deities.  In  Moham¬ 
medan  tales  the  jinn  are  represented  as  more  or  less  sub¬ 
ject  to  magic  control,  and  are  said  to  have  been  especially 
under  the  control  of  Solomon,  who  possessed  a  magic  ring 
which  gave  him  power  over  them.  They  are  represented 


tibd.  Jibbed.  Ref.  Sp. 
lbe.  Var.  of  gibe,  gybe. 
ib  guy.  Naut.  One  of  two  or 
more  lateral  stays  running  to 
the  head  of  the  jib  boom, 
jib'head',  n.  Naut.  A  small 
iron  bar  for  stretching  the  head 
of  a  jib  when  the  point  has  been 
cut  off. 

lib'-head'ed,  a.  Naut.  Running 
up  to  a  point  at  the  head  like  a 
Jib  ;  —  said  of  sails ;  as,  a  jib- 
headed  topsail. 

Ilb'-head'er,  n.  Naut.  A  jib¬ 
headed  topsail. 

Jl'bi  (ie'be),  n.  A  small  extinct 
bird  ( tie  mi  gnat  h  us  ellisian  us )  of 
the  Hawaiian  island  of  Oahu. 
It  was  chiefly  yellowish  green. 
Jib  iron.  =  jib  traveler. 
lib'let.  Var.  of  oiblet. 

Jiblet  check,  cheque,  or  cheek 
var.  of  oiblet  check. 
jib  netting.  Naut.  A  triangular 
safety  netting  occasionally 
rigged  under  a  jib  boom. 

Ji-bo'a  (jTho'd),  n.  Alsoji-bo'- 
ya(-ya).  [Tupi  giboia,  jiboia, 
fr.  boya  snake.]  Any  of  several 
large  South  American  boas. 
Jib'-o-jib',  n  Naut.  A  small 
jib,  rarely  used,  set  outside  of 
the  flying  jib. 

Jib'sam  (jYb'sam).  Bib. 
jib  sheet.  Naut.  Either  of  two 
ropes,  leading  from  the  clew  of  a 
jib  to  port  and  starboard  respec¬ 
tively,  by  which  the  sail  is 
trimmed. 

Jib  stay.  Naut.  A  stay  on  which 
a  jib  is  set. 

lit)  traveler  *r  traveller.  Naut. 


An  iron  ring  to  which  the  tack 
of  the  jib  onsomecuttersis  made 
fast  and  which  travels  on  the 
bowsprit. 

Ji  ca-ril'la  A-pa'che  (h  e'k  ii- 
rel'ya  ;  189,  195)-  [Jicarilla, 
dim*,  of  Sn.  jlcara  earthenware 
vessel.]  One  of  an  Apache  In¬ 
dian  tribe  formerly  roaming  to 
the  east  of  the  mountains  of 
New  Mexico,  and  now  gathered 
on  a  reservation  in  the  northern 
part  of  that  Territory. 

Jl-co'te  (hP-ko'ta  ;  1S9),  n.  [Mex. 
Sp.,  fr.  Mex.  xicotli.]  Any  fos- 
sorial  bee  capable  of  stinging 
severely.  Sp.  Amor. 
jtco-te'ra  (ne/k5-ta'ra  ;  189),  n. 
[Mex.  Sp.]  A  nest  of  the  jicote. 
Sn •  A  mer. 

Jtd'laph  (jTd'iaf).  Bib. 

Jie.  f  jee,  v. 
iff.  v.  A  jiffy.  Colloq. 
if'fle  (jTf'’l),  v.  i.  To  move  by 
fits  and  starts;  fidget.  Dial.  Eng. 
jig.  Dial.  var.  of  JOG. 
jig'-a-jig'.jig'-a-Jog',  n.  Sr  adv. 
J  lg-jog. 

jig  a-ma-ree',  n.  Something  or 
other  ;  “  thing  ;  ”  a  “  thingema- 
iig.”  Dial,  or  Colloq. 
jig  brow.  Coal  M  i  n  i  n  g.  A 
gravity  plane  underground ;  a 
jinny  road.  [ceit.  05$.  I 

jig  ga4o'rum.  n.  A  trifling  con-| 
jig 'gem-bob'.  +  jiogumbob. 

|  jig'ger.  r.  t.  [From  jigger  a 
prison.]  To  imprison.  Slang. 

I  jig'ger,  v.  t.  [Cf.  jiggle.]  To 
I  move,  send,  or  drive  with  a  ierk, 
I  ns  a  golf  ball  ;  to  jerk.  Colloq. 
i  jig'ger,  v.  i.  To  make  repeated 


jerks,  as  a  struggling  fish.  Colloq. 

jigger  boom.  Naut.  A  bumkin 
supporting  a  jigger.  Rare. 
Jig'gered  (jYg'?rd),p.  a.  A  word 
used  in  euphemistic  oaths.  / ’m 
jiggered,  or  /  'll  be  jiggered. 
jigger  pump  a  A  portable  gar¬ 
den  force  pump,  b  A  pump  to 
force  beer  into  vats. 

Jigger  saw.  =  jig  saw. 

Jig'get.  Obs.  or  Scot.  var.  of 

jig'get  (jtg'gt  ;  -Yt),  r.  i.  Also 
jig'git.  [Cf.  jig,  v.]  To  move 
in  a  jigging  or  jerky  way  ;  to  go 
leisurely  ;  to  jig  ;  fidget.*  Colloq. 
jig'get-y,  a  Jerky  ;  unsteady. 
Colloq. 

Jig'gi-ness  (jYg'Y-nSs),  n.  [Cf. 
j !<;,/>.  fir  r.]  Jerkiness.  Rare. 
jig'gish  (-Yah),  a.  1.  Playful  ; 
frisky. 

2.  Resembling,  or  suitable  for, 
a  jig,  or  lively  movement, 
jig 'gum-bob  (jYg't/m-bObO,  n. 
A  jigamaree.  Colloq. 
jig'-jig'.  jig'-jog'  (-jSg'),  n.  A 
jolting  motion  ;  a  jogging  pace. 
—  adv.  Joltingly.  —  jig'-jog'- 

gy>  g. 

jig  indicator.  An  apparatus, 
resembling  the  steam-engine  in¬ 
dicator,  for  drawing  curves  illus¬ 
trating  the  action  of  jigs  in  ore 
dressing 

jig'ot  fjYg'rit)  Obs.  or  Scot.  & 
dial.  Eng.  var.  of  gioot 
jig  pin.  Mining.  A  pin  to  hold 
the  turn  beams  and  prevent 
them  from  turning. 

Jill 'et  (jYl'St),  n.  [Dim.  of  Jill, 
Gill,  a  woman’s  name.]  A  jilt 


or  flirt ;  a  giddy  girl;  contemptu¬ 
ously,  girl  ;  wench.  Scot 
jill '-flirt  ,  n.  A  gill-flirt. 
Jil'li-flow  er.  Var.  of  gilly¬ 
flower. 

jil'li-ver.  Dial.  Eng.  var.  of 

GILLYFLOWER.  [jilted.  I 

Jilt-ee',  n.  One  who  has  been| 
jilt'er.  n.  One  who  jilts, 
jilt'ish,  a.  See-isii. 
jim.  +  gim. 

jim-bang',  n.  Company  ;  jing- 
nang.  Slang. 

jim'ber  jaw  ,  n.  (See  gimbal, 
gimmai  ]  A  projecting  lower 
jaw.  (.' olloq .,  IT.  S.  —  jim'ber- 
jawed  (-iud/),  a.  [gimorack.I 
jim'crack  .  Obs.  or  dial.  var.  of  | 
jim-crow  box.  Mach.  =  re¬ 
volving  tool  box. 

Jim  Crow  car.  A  car,  as  on  a 
railroad,  set  apart  for  the  sepa¬ 
rate  use  of  colored  persons. 
Slang,  Southern  U.  S. 

Jim'i-ny.  Var.  of  Gemini. 
Obs.,  exc.  in  oaths. 

Jim '1am  .  ».  1.  Agimcrack.  Obs. 
2.  id.  Delirium  tremens.  Slang 
3r  Vulgar,  U.  S. 
jim'mal.  f  gimmai.. 
jim'mer  -f  gimmer. 
Jim'mi-ny.  Var.  of  Gemini. 
Obs.,  exc.  in  oaths, 
jim'mo-glan.  ^jemoolan. 
jim'my  (jTm'Y),  n.  1.  Pet.  fa¬ 
miliar.  or  dial,  form  of  jemmy  ; 
also,  often  used  [cap. j  as  a  nick¬ 
name  for  James.  [  U.  S.  I 

2.  [Cf.  JIM  crow.]  A  coal  card 
Jimmy  legs.  Nav  A  sailor’s 
nickname  for  a  master-at-arms. 
Jimmy  Low  (15).  [Origin  un¬ 


known.]  The  redgum.  Local , 

Australia.  I  Bib.  I 

Jim'na,  or  Jlm'n&h  (  iYm'nd).| 
Jim'nites  (-nits),  n.  pi  Bib. 
jimp (jYmpj,  n.  fir  r.  Jump.  Scot. 
jimp.  n.  [Cf.  jimp,  a.]  A  subtle 
point  or  distinction  ;  a  quirk  ; 
also,  a  trick  or  jest.  Obs.  Scot. 
jimp,  a.  [Orig.  uncert.]  Slen¬ 
der  ;  spruce  ;  trim;  —  also,  scant. 
Scot,  tf  Dial  Eng. 
jimp,  adv.  Barely  ;  scarcely. 
Scot.  5r  Dial.  Eng. 

jimp,  v.  t.  [Cf.  jimp,  a.]  To  cut 
short  :  to  skimp.  Dial  Eng. 
jimp'ly,  adv.  of  jimp.  Scot.  Sr 
Dial.  Eng.  (3r  Dial.  Eng  I 
jimp'ness.  n.  See -ness.  £cof.| 
jimp'ri-cuted  a.  Elegant,  hand¬ 
some,  neat,  or  the  like.  Local 
Slang,  U.  S. 

Jimp'8on  weed  ( jY  m  p's’n  ; 
jYm's’n).  Var.  of  Jimson  weed. 
jim'sedge',  n.  A  sedge  of  the 
western  United  States  ( Carex 
Jamesii),  used  to  some  extent  for 
forage.  (weed.  I 

Jim'son,  n.  Short  for  Jimson | 
Jin.  Var.  of  jinn.  [Jainism. 
ji'na  (je'nii),  n.  (Skr.)  See| 
jin-ca'mas  (hfn-ka'miis),  n. 
[Tag.]  The  yam  bean.  Phil.  I. 
Ji-ne'te  (h(f-na'ta).  Var.  of 
ginete. 

jing,  n.  Jingo;  — in  the  impre¬ 
cation  bi/jing !  Scot. 

ling.  v.  i.  To  ring.  Rare. 
jing  bang'  (j  Y  n  g'b  a  n  g'),  n. 
Company  ;  crowd  ;  —  only  in 
the  whole  jingbang.  Slang. 
jing'ko  ( jYng'kfi), ».  Corruption 


of  ginkgo.  [shell. I 

jin'gle.  ».  Short  for  jingle] 
jin'gle-jan/gle,n.  A  jingling  ana 
jangling  ;  also,  something  that 
makes  such  a  noise,  as  an  orna¬ 
mental  trinket  —  Jin'gle-jan/- 
gle,  r.  i.  [jingles. | 

jin'gler  (jYq'glSr),  n.  One  that| 
Jingle  shell.  The  gold  shell 
( Anomia  glabra );  — from  the 
noise  produced  when  the  dried 
shells  are  shaken  together, 
jin'glet  (jln'giet ; -gilt),  n.  [jin- 
gle  +  -et.)  The  loose  clapper  of 
a  sleigh  bell.  [p.  pr.l 

jin'gling-ly,  adv.  of  jingling, | 
jingling  match.  A  game  in 
which  blindfolded  persons  try 
to  catch  one,  not  blinded,  who 
keens  jingling  a  bell.  Dial.  Eng. 
jin'gly  (jtij'glY),  a.  Of  the  na¬ 
ture  of  a  jingle,  esp.  in  verse. 
Jin'go-dom(jTi)'gu-dtfm),u.  See 

-DOM. 

jingo  ring.  A  game  in  which 
children  join  hands  and  dance 
around  one  in  the  center  Scot. 
jin'ji-li  (jYn'jY-lY).  Var.  of 

AJONJOLI. 

jink,  t .  t.  To  chink.  Dial.  Eng. 
jink.)?.  A  chinking  sound;  also, 
chink,  or  money.  Dial.  Eng. 
jink'er.??.  One  that  jinks, 
jink'et  (jYi)'k6t ;  -kYt),  v.  i.  To 
junket;  gad.  Sco*. 
jink'le  (jli)k"l),  v.  i.  To  jink, 
or  move  jerkily.  Rare. 

) in-nee 'yeh.  Var.  of  jinniyeh. 
ln  nes-tan'  (i  Y  n/6  s-t  ii  n'),  iu 
Per.  jini8tdn.\  In  Oriental  my¬ 
thology,  the  ideal  region  in 
which  jinn,  or  genii,  reside. 


food,  foot ;  out,  oil ;  chair;  go  ;  sing,  iijk  ;  then,  thin;  nature,  verdure  (250) ;  K  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144) ;  boN  ;  yet;  zh  =  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Guide. 

Full  explanations  of  Abbreviations,  Signs,  etc..  Immediately  precede  the  "Vocabulary. 
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JOCUNDNESS 


as  capable  of  receiving  the  true  (Mohammedan)  saith,  and 
are  grouped  as  good  and  evil  accordingly.  They  are  said 
to  be  constituted  of  pure  flame,  and  have  the  power  of  as¬ 
suming  various  forms.  See  obniub,  2  b. 

We  can  see  why  the  Moslem  camel  driver  should  find  it  moBt 
natural  to  regard  the  whirling  6irnoon  as  a  malignant  jinni. 

John  Fiake. 

Jin'ny  (jTn't),  n.;  pi.  -nies  (-Tz).  1.  [cap.]  [Cf.  Jenny.] 

Fern,  proper  name ;  —  a  dial,  or  pet  name  for  Jane  or  Jenny. 
2.  Mining,  a  A  stationary  engine  for  hauling  on  a  jinny 
road,  when  not  operated  by  gravity,  b  A  jinny  road. 
Jinny  road-  Coal  Mining.  All  incline  on  which  loaded  cars 
usually  descend  by  gravity,  drawing  up  empty  ones, 
jin-rik'i-sha  (jTn-rlk'T-sha),  n.  Also  jin  rickisha.  [Jap. 
Jin  man  -f-  riki  power  -f-  sha  car¬ 
riage.]  A  small  two-wheeled 
hooded  vehicle 
drawn  by  one  or 
more  men,  orig¬ 
inally  used  in 
Japan,  but  now 
common  in  other 
Eastern  coun¬ 
tries. 

Jo' a-chim  i te 

(jo'd-kTm-it),  n. 

Eccl.  Hist.  A  fol¬ 
lower  of  Joachim 
of  FI  oris  (d. 

1202).  He  was  a  Jinrikisha. 

mystical  writer  Jinrikisna. 

wno  divided  all  time  into  three  ages,  of  the  Father,  Son,  and 
Holy  Spirit,  respectively,  the  first  age  lasting  till  Christ  came, 
the  second  till  12G0,  and  the  third  till  the  end  of  the  world. 
Jo'a-chims  thal’s  the'o-rem  (yo'd-kTms'talz).  Geom.  A 
theorem,  first  stated  (1846)  by  F.  Joachimsthal  (1818-61),  as 
follows :  If  a  curve  of  curvature  is  plane,  then  its  plane 
forms  a  constant  angle  with  the  planes  tangent  to  the  sur¬ 
face  (along  the  curve). 

Joan  (jon),  n.  1.  Short  for  Joanna  ;  —  fern.  prop.  name. 
2.  A  close-fitting  woman’s  cap,  worn  late  in  the  18th  cen¬ 
tury.  Obs.  or  Hist. 

job  (jbb),  v.  t.  ;  jobbed  (j5bd)  ;  job'bing.  [ME.  jobben  to 
peck ;  prob.  of  imitative  origin.]  Rare  in  U.  S.  1.  To 
strike,  stab,  or  dig  with  something  pointed,  esp.  a  knife, 
dagger,  or  similar  weapon  ;  to  jab. 

2.  To  thrust  in,  as  a  pointed  instrument. 

Job,  v.  i.  To  dart  or  thrust  a  pointed  instrument,  as  for 
stabbing;  also,  of  a  bird,  to  peck ;  to  jab.  Rare  in  U.  S. 
Job,  n.  [See  job  to  strike.]  A  sudden  thrust ;  a  jab. 

Job,  n.  [Of  uncertain  origin  ;  cf.  ME.  jobbe  a  lump.]  1.  A 
piece  ;  a  lump  ;  a  stump.  Obs. 

2.  An  odd  or  occasional  piece  of  work  ;  specif.,  any  defi¬ 
nite  work  undertaken  in  gross,  esp.  for  a  fixed  price ;  as, 
he  did  the  job  for  a  thousand  dollars.  In  various  trades, 
often  specif.,  a  piece  of  work  of  the  small  miscellaneous 
kind  taken  as  it  comes  from  the  public,  as  the  printing  of 
bills,  posters,  letterheads,  etc. 

3.  A  piece  of  business  done  ostensibly  in  executing  a  public, 
trust  or  official  duty,  but  really  for  private  gain  ;  a  cor¬ 
rupt  piece  of  official  business. 

4-  Any  affair  or  event  which  affects  one,  whether  for¬ 
tunately  or  unfortunately  ;  affair.  Colloq. 

5.  A  situation  or  employment;  as,  he  lost  h\Bjob.  Colloq. 
6-  Short  for  job  horse,  job  carriage ,  etc.  Eng. 
by  the  job,  at  a  stipulated  sum  for  the  work,  or  for  each 
piece  of  work  done ;  —  distinguished  from  time  work;  as, 
the  house  was  built  by  the  job. 

Job,  a.  For  hire  or  sale  by  the  job ;  as,  a  job,  or  livery, 
horse  or  carriage  ( Eng .),  etc. 

job  lot,  a  quantity  of  goods,  usually  miscellaneous,  sold 
out  of  the  regular  course  of  trade,  at  a  certain  price  for 
the  whole ;  as,  these  articles  were  included  in  a  job  lot ; 
hence,  depreciatively,  any  miscellaneous  lot  or  group. 

Job  (j5b),  v.  t.  1.  To  do  or  caust  to  be  done  by  separate 
portions  or  lots  ;  to  sublet  (work) ;  as,  to  job  a  contract. 

2.  To  hire  or  let  by  the  job  or  for  a  period  of  service  ;  as, 

to  job  a  carriage.  Eng.  Thackeray. 

3.  Com.  To  buy  and  sell  as  a  broker  ;  to  purchase  of  im¬ 
porters  or  manufacturers  for  the  purpose  of  selling  to  re¬ 
tailers  ;  to  deal  in  as  a  middleman  ;  as,  to  job  goods. 

4.  To  make  a  job  of  (a  matter  of  public  trust  or  duty) ;  to 
deal  with  or  effect  by  jobbery. 


Job  (j5b),  v.  i.  1.  To  do  odd  or  occasional  pieces  of  work 
for  hire  ;  to  work  by  the  piece  ;  to  do  petty  work. 

Authors  of  all  work,  to  job  for  the  season.  Moore. 

2  To  seek  private  gain  under  pretense  of  public  service  ; 
to  direct  or  carry  on  public  business  so  as  to  secure  graft. 

And  judges  job,  and  bishops  bite  the  town  Pope. 

3.  To  carry  on  the  business  of  a  jobber,  or  middleman. 

4-  To  carry  on  or  engineer  jobbery  in  public  positions. 

5.  To  go  about  or  ride  in  a  job  carriage.  Colloq.,  Eng. 
Job  (job),  Ji.  [L.  Job  or  Gr.  Tw/3,  fr.  Heb.  Iyob .]  1.  Lit., 

afflicted  ;  persecuted  ;  —  masc.  prop.  name. 

2-  a  The  Old  Testament  hero;  the  typical  patient  or  poor 
man.  b  The  Book  of  Job.  See  Old  Testament. 

Job'ber  (job'er),  n.  1.  One  that  works  by  the  job  or  on 
job  work. 

2.  One  who  jobs  horses,  etc. ;  a  jobmaster.  Eng. 

3-  One  who  buys  goods  from  importers  or  producers  and 
sells  to  other  dealers  ;  a  middleman. 

4-  A  dealer  in  stock  exchange  securities ;  a  stockjobber ; 

—  distinguished  from  the  broker,  who  acts  between  him 
and  the  public.  Eng. 

5-  One  who  jobs  in  official  or  public  business ;  hence,  one 
who  performs  corrupt  work  in  office,  politics,  or  intrigue. 

6.  An  apprentice;  —  so  called  among  weavers  and  spin¬ 
ners.  Dial.  Eng.  &  Australia. 

Job'ber-y  (-T),  n.  Act  or  practice  of  jobbing;  esp.,  the 
conduct  of  matters  of  public  trust  or  duty  for  private  gain 
or  graft ;  official  corruption  ;  as,  municipal  jobbery. 
job'bing  (jbb'Tng),  p.  a.  1.  Doing  chance  work  or  odd 
jobs  ;  as,  a  jobbing  carpenter. 

2.  Acting  as  a  middleman,  or  dealer  between  importers  or 
producers  and  those  who  sell  to  the  public. 

3.  Using  opportunities  of  public  service  for  private  gain, 

or  graft ;  as,  a  jobbing  politician.  London  Sat.  Rev. 

lob'blsh  (-Ish),  a.  Resembling,  or  consisting  of,  jobbery, 
job'ble  (j5t/’l),  n.  [Cf.  jabble.]  A  state  of  inquietude  or 
agitation  ;  as,  a  jobble  of  a  sea.  Dial.  Eng.  • 
job'mas  ter  (-master),  n.,  or  Job  master  One  who  lets 
out  horses  and  carriages  for  lure,  as  for  family  use.  Eng. 

—  job'mis  tress  (-mTs'trgs),  n.,  or  Job  mistress 

job  printer.  One  who  does  miscellaneous  printing,  esp. 
circulars,  cards,  billheads,  etc. 

Job’s'  com'iort  er  (jobz').  1.  A  false  friend;  a  tactless 
or  malicious  person  who,  under  pretense  of  sympathy,  in¬ 
sinuates  rebukes. 

2.  A  boil.  Colloq. 

Job ’s'- tears  ,  n.  pi.  1.  The  hard, 
pearly  white,  capsulelike  seeds  of  an 
Asiatic  grass  (Coix  lacryma-jobi)  often 
sold  as  beads  or  strung  in  necklaces ; 
also,  the  plant  itself,  which  is  fre¬ 
quently  cultivated. 

2.  Olive-green  grains  of  chrysolite 
found  with  garnets  in  some  localities. 

Jock'ey  (jok'T),  n.  ;  pi.  jockeys  (-Tz). 

[Dim.  of  Jack,  Scot.  Jock;  orig.,  a 
boy  who  rides  horses.  See  Jack.] 

1.  [cap.]  A  diminutive  of  Jock,  with 
similar  U6e.  Scot. 

2.  A  wandering  minstrel ;  a  vagabond. 

Obs.  or  Hist. 

3.  One  who  handles  or  deals  in  horses. 

Obs.,  Dial.  Eng.,  or  U.  S. 

4.  A  cheat ;  one  given  to  sharp  prac¬ 
tice  in  trade. 

5.  One  who  rides  or  drives  a  horse. 

Obs.  exc.:  A  professional  rider  of 
horses  in  races. 

6  Short  for  jockey  boot,  jockey  pulley,  etc. 

Jock'ey  of  Nor 'folk  (nfir'ffik),  John  Howard,  Duke  of  Nor¬ 
folk,  slain  fighting  for  Richard  III.,  in  the  battle  (1485)  of 
Bosworth  Field. 

Jockey  of  Norfolk,  be  not  too  bold. 

For  Dickon,  thy  master,  is  bought  and  6old.  Shak. 
jock'ey,  v.  t.  1.  To  play  the  jockey  toward  ;  to  cheat,  out¬ 
wit,  or  overreach  ;  as,  he  jockeyed  us  in  that  transaction. 

2.  To  treat  or  manipulate  trickily  ;  to  effect,  put,  or  the 
like,  by  tricky  management  or  dealing. 

3.  To  hinder  in  a  horse  race  by  tricky  riding.  Rare. 

4.  To  ride  (a  horse)  as  a  jockey. 

Jock'ey,  v.  i.  To  play  or  act  the  jockey ;  to  cheat  ;  to  | 
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take  unfair  advantage  ;  also,  to  maneuver  skillfully  for  a 
legitimate  advantage,  as  in  a  yacht  race, 
jockey  cap.  A  thill  cap  with  a  long  visor,  such  as  those 
worn  by  horse  jockeys. 

jockey  club.  All  association  of  persons  interested  in 
horse  racing,  usually  one  regulating  races  in  a  certain 
district.  It  is  often  of  incidental  social  exclusiveness. 
Jock'ey  ing  (j5k'T-Tng),  n.  Act  or  management  of  one 
who  jockeys  ;  trickery.  Beaconsfield. 

lock'ey-ism  (-Tz’m),  n.  The  practice  of  jockevs. 

Jockey  pulley  or  roller  Mach.  All  idle  pulley  or  roller 
for  pressing  against  a  belt,  cable,  or  rope,  to  cause  it  to 
encompass  more  of  the  circumference  of  the  driving  or 
driven  pulley  ;  a  belt  tightener, 
jocfcey  weight.  Mach.  A  weight  that  rides  on  the  lever 
of  a  testing  machine  to  vary  the  force  at  the  shackles, 
jockey  wheel  a  A  jockey  pulley,  b  Teleg.  In  a  Wheat¬ 
stone  transmitter,  a  small  wheel  at  the  end  of  a  flat  spring 
by  which  it  presses  the  marking  rod  against  the  contacts, 
jock'o  (jbk'o),  n.  ;  pi.  jockos  (-oz).  [F.,  fr.  the  native  Af¬ 

rican  jfdjeko,  n'chego.]  Orig.,  the  chimpanzee;  often,  a 
familiar  name  for  any  monkey. 

Jo  cose'  (jo-kos'),  a.  [L.  jocosus ,  fr.  jocus  joke.  See  joke.] 
Given  to  jokes  and  jesting  ;  of  the  nature  of,  or  contain¬ 
ing,  a  joke  ;  abounding  in  jokes  ;  merry  ;  humorous. 

All  .  .  .  jocose  or  comical  airs  should  be  excluded.  I.  Watts. 
Syn.  —  Facetious,  merry,  waggish,  sportive.  See  jocular. 
— Jo  cosely,  adv.  —  jo-cose'ness,  n. 

Spondanus  imagines  that  Ulysses  may  possibly  speak  jocosely, 
but  in  truth  Ulysses  never  behaves  with  levity.  Broome 

Joco-se'ri-ous  (jo'ko-se'n-fts),  a.  [joco&e  +  serious.] 
Mingling  mirth  and  seriousness.  M.  Green. 

Jo-cos'i-ty  (jo-k5s'T-tT),  n.  ;  pi.  -ties  (-tTz).  A  jocose  act 
or  saying ;  jocoseness. 

Joc'u-lar  (j5k'u-ldr),  a.  [L.  jocularis,  fr.  joculus,  dim.  of 
jocus  joke.  See  joke.]  1.  Given  or  disposed  to  jesting ; 
acting  in  jest ;  jocose  ;  as,  a  jocular  person. 

2  Said  or  done  in  joke  ;  containing,  or  of  the  nature  of,  a 
joke;  sportive;  merry.  “  Jocular  exploits.”  Cowper. 
Syn.  —  Witty,  facetious,  waggish,  sportive,  playful,  frol¬ 
icsome,  funny,  comical,  droll ;  festive,  convivial,  elated, 
gay,  hilarious,  mirthful,  gleeful,  lively,  animated,  spright¬ 
ly,  vivacious,  airy,  buoyant ;  glad,  happy,  cheerful 
blithesome,  gladsome,  debonair.— Jocular,  jocose,  jocund, 
JOVIAL,  JOLLY,  MERRY,  BLITHE,  JOYFUL,  JOYOUS.  That  i» 
jocular  which  is  sportive  or  given  to  jest ;  jocose  often 
adds  the  implication  of  waggisnness  or  facetiousness  ;  as, 
“  his  more  solemn  and  stately  brother,  at  whom  he  laughed 
in  his  jocular  way  ”  ( Thackeray ) ;  “  Nothing  is  more  des¬ 
picable  than  the  airiness  and  jocularity  of  a  man  bred  to 
severe  science.  ...  To  trifle  agreeably  is  a  secret  which 
schools  cannot  impart  ”  (Johnsoii) ;  “  I  would  have  the 
Lord  Chancellor  .  .  .  gooa-humored,  not  jocose  ”  (Scott) ; 
“  sundry  jocose  proposals  that  the  ladies  should  sit  in  the 

fentlemen’s  laps  ”  (Dickens).  Jocund  is  chiefly  poetical 
or  merry  or  cheerful;  jovial  (cf.  jovial,  def.  4)  con¬ 
notes  esp.  good  fellowship  or  conviviality ;  jolly  often 
suggests  higher  spirits  than  jovial;  as,  “A  poet  could 
not  but  be  gay,  in  such  a  jocund  company  ”  (  Wordsworth) : 
“those  jovial  meetings  of  company  where  the  warmth  of 
a  social  temper  is  discovered  with  least  reserve  ”  (Shen- 
stone );  “a  jolly  troop  of  huntsmen”  (Shak.).  Merry 
suggests  laughter  and  gayety ;  blithe  (chiefly  poetical) 
connotes  rather  freshness  and  buoyancy  of  spirit;  as, 
“  Merry  Hebe  laughs  and  nods  ”  (Keats) ;  “  The  milkmaid 
singeth  blithe ”  (Milton)',  “  the  warm  glow,  blithe  move¬ 
ment,  and  soft  pliancy  of  life  of  the  Attic  style  ”  (M.  Ar¬ 
nold)  ;  “  blithe  enough  to  be  Greek  ”  (M.  Hewlett).  Joyful 
implies  (esp.  the  expression  of)  keen  pleasure;  joyous 
(often  poetical)  connotes  greater  spontaneity  or  light¬ 
heartedness ;  as,  “  In  the  day  of  prosperity  be  joyful  ” 
(Eccl.  vii.  14) ;  “All  that  ever  was  joyous ,  and  clear,  and 
fresh,  thy  music  doth  surpass  ”  (Shelley).  See  jest,  live¬ 
ly,  laughable,  witty,  cheerfulness. 
joc  U-lar'i-ty  (-lXr'T-ti),  n.  Jesting  ;  jocosity  ;  merriment, 
joc'und  (jbk'ihid  ;  277),  a.  [ME.  jocunde ,  jocounde,  L.  jo- 
cundus,  better  jucundus,  orig.,  helpful,  fr .  juvare  to  help  : 
cf.  OF.  jocond.  See  aid.]  1.  Feeling,  exhibiting,  or  char¬ 
acteristic  of,  mirth  or  good  cheer  ;  merry  ;  cheerful ;  gay  ; 
airy;  lively;  sportive.  “Jocund  day.”  Shak. 

Rural  Bports  and  jocund  strains  Pnor. 

2.  Feeling  pleasure  ;  joyful ;  glad. 

Syn.  —  See  jocular. 

jo-cun'di-ty  (jo-kun'dY-tT),  n. ;  pi.  -ties  (-tTz).  [L.  jocun- 

ditas ,  jucunditas :  cf.  OF.  jocondite.  Cf.  jucundity.] 
State  or  quality  of  being  jociuid ;  gayety ;  sportivenefls ; 
also,  a  jocund  action  or  speech. 


Jin'ni-wink  (iYn'Y-wYqk),  n 
Also  Jin'ny-wink  A  kind  of 
small  movable  derrick,  used  esp. 
in  the  erection  of  buildings. 

Jin  ni'yeh  (jY-ne'y6),  n.  A  fe¬ 
male  jinni. 

jln-rick'shaw.  Var.  of  jixrik- 
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Jin-rik'l  (jYn-rYk'Y).  Snort  for| 
jln-rik'i-man.  n. ;  pi.  -mkn-  A 
man  who  draws  a  jinrikisha. 
lin'shang,  jin'sing, n.  Ginseng. 
JlP-  Obs.  or  dial  Eng.  var.  of 

Jiph'tah  (jYf'td)  Bib. 
Jiph'thah-el  (-tha-61).  Bib. 

f  pi-ja'pa  (he'pf-h  ii'p  ii),  n. 
Bolivian  name  ;  cf .  Jiptjapa ,  a 
town  in  Ecuador.]  a  A  Central 
American  and  South  American 
cyclanthaceou6  plant  ( Carludo - 
vtca  palmata),  from  the  leaves 
of  which  the  best  quality  of 
Panama  hats  are  manufactured, 
b  A  hat  made  from  this  plant, 
jip  'per  ( j Yp'5r),  n.  Gravy ;  juice. 
Naut  Slang  f Naut .  Slang,  r 

jip'per,  v.  t.  To  baste  (meat).  | 
Jip'po.  +  GIPPO 
jir'ble ( jYr'b’l ;  jftr'b’l),  r.  t.  fr  i 
To  spill  (a  liquid)  by  iolting  or 
shaking  the  vessel  ;  hence,  to 
pour  from  one  vessel  to  another. 
Scat.  [var.  of  jerk.  I 

Jirk  (Scot.  jYrk).  Obs.orScot.| 
jir  ki-net'.  +  jerkinet. 
Jir'mi-lik.  Var.  of  yirmiltk. 
Jirt.  Obs.  or  Scot.&  dial.  Eng. 
var.  of  jert,  jerk. 

Jis.  £Gis. 

list-  Dial.  Eng.  var.  of  gist. 
jiu  jit'su,  jiu-jut'su.  Vars.  of 
jujutsu. 

Jfu'ro-Jin'.  Var.  of  Jujiojin. 
Ji'va  (je'vd),  n.  [Skr.  jiva.  See 
quick,  a.]  Theos.  The  life 
energy  ;  vital  principle ;  indi¬ 
vidual  soul. 

Jl'va-ro  (h€'va-ro),  n.  [Sp.  ji- 


baro  wild.]  An  Indian  of  a 
group  of  tribes  of  eastern  Ecua¬ 
dor,  known  as  a  brave,  agricul¬ 
tural  people,  expert  in  preserv 
ing  the  heads  of  slain  enemies, 
and  having  a  drum  language 
similar  to  that  of  West  Africa. 
—  Ji  va-ro'an  (-rO'dn),  a.  fr  n. 
jl-vat'ma  (je-vat'md),  n.  [Skr 
jivatman.]  Theos.  The  human 
spirit  ;  the  intellectual  life  of 
the  ego. 
jiz.  *  GIZZ. 

JJ.  Abbr.  Justices. 

JI.  Abbr  Joel  :  July. 

Jla.  Abbr.  Julia. 

Jit.  Abbr.  Juliet. 

Jmoud  Var.  of  Zhmud. 

jn.  Abbr.  Junction. 

jna'na  (j’nya'nd),  n.  [Skr../nd- 
ho.]  Theos.  Knowledge.  Hence: 
jna'na-mar'ga  (-mar'gd)  [Skr. 
marga  way],  way  of  knowl¬ 
edge. —Ina'na-sak'ti  (-suk'tS  ; 
-shfik'te)  fSkr.  <;akti  power], 
power  of  knowing.  —  Jna'na- 
vo'ga  [see  Yoga],  religion  of 
knowledge. 

Jna-nen'dri-ya  (j’nya-nan'dr?- 
yd),  n.  [Skr.  jH'nnendrrya. J 
Theos.  An  organ  of  sense. 

Jno.  Abbr.  John. 

jo.  Var  of  joe,  coin.  See 

JOHANNES.  [URE.  I 

jo  (jo),  n.  [Jap.  id.)  See  meas-| 
Jo  ( jo»,  n.  .•/-/.  job 9 1  jo/ 1.  [Etym 
uncertain:  prob.  the  same  word 
asE.,;r»//  ]  1.  Joy  :  pleasure. Obs. 
2.  Sweetheart ;  darling.  Scot. 
Jo.  Abbr.  Joel. 

Jo'ab  (jo'&b),  n.  [Heb.  Yodb, 
perh.  through  Gr.  Tcoo/3  or  L. 
./oub.]  1.  Lit.,  Jehovah  is  his 
father ;  —  masc.  prop.  name. 

2.  Bib.  Chief  captain  of  David’s 
army,  who  was  slain  at  the  altar 
by  order  of  Solomon. 

Joac.  Abbr.  Joachim. 
Jo'a-ch&z(j<5'd-kaz).  Bib  Var. 


of  Jehoahaz,  2.  [Jehoiakim.I 
Jo'a-chimi -kYm).  Bib.  Var  of 
lo'a-chims  tha  ler  (G.  y  o'd- 
kYms-ta/l?r),  n.  See  dollar, 
Etym. 

Jo'a-chin  (jo'd-kYn).  D.  Bib. 
Jo'a-cim  (jo'd-sTm).  Bib. 
Jo'a-da  ( jo'd-dd).  D.  Bib. 
Jo'a-dan  (-dftn).  D.  Bib. 

Jo  a-da'nus  (-da'nds).  Bib. 
Jo'ah(jo'<>)  Bib. 

Jo'a-ha  f-hd).  D.  Bib.  [/?/7>.| 
Jo'a-haz  ( jo'd-h&z  ;  jfi-a'h&z).  | 
Jo'a-he  (jo'd-he).  D.  Bib. 
Jo'a-kim  (-kYm).  Bib.  Var.  of 
J  EHOIAKIM. 

Joan.  Pope.  See  Pope  Joan. 
Jo-a'nan  (iu-5'nftn).  Bib. 
Jo-an'na  (jS-Sn'd),  n.  [L.  Jo¬ 
anna,  Johanna.  Cf.  J  a  x  e.] 
Fern.  prop.  name.  L.  Johanna 
(jo-h5n'd) ;  F.  Jeanne  (zhiin) ; 
It.  Giovanna  (j  5-v  ii  n'n  a)  ; 
Sp  Juana  (hwa'nii  :  189)  ;  Pg. 
Jovanna  (zho-van'a);  G  .Johan¬ 
na  (y5-han'ii). 

Jo-an'nan  (jo-&n'dn).  Bib. 
Jo-an'ne8.  Var.  ol’ Johannes. 
Jo-an'nite  (jo-ftn'Yt),  n.  1.  A 
Johannite.  Obs. 

2.  Ecel.  Hi<t.  An  adherent  of 
John  Chrysostom,  Patriarch  of 
Constantinople,  after  he  was  de¬ 
posed  in  a.  i>  404. 

Joar.  Var  .of  jowar. 

Jo'a-rib  (jo'd-rYb)  Bib. 
Jo'a-saph.  See  Barlaam  and 
Josaphat. 

Jo'ash  (io'&sh),  or  Je-ho'ash 
(j?-ho'&sn).  n.  Bib.  1.  Son  ol 
Ahaziah  and  king  of  Judah, 
who  was  savecl  from  Athaliah 
by  Jehosheba  and  crowned 
w*hen  seven  years  old.  He  re¬ 
paired  the  temple  and  paid  trib 
ute  to  the  king  of  Syria.  lie 
was  murdered  by  two  servants. 
See  Athaliah,  Jehosheba, 
Jehoiada. 


2.  Son  of  Jehoahaz  and  king  of 
Israel,  who  recaptured  Israelit- 
ish  cities  from  the  Syrians  and 
I  conquered  Judah. 

Jo'a-tham  (jo'd-th&m).  Bib. 
j  A  ar.  of  Jotham. 

I  Jo  a-zab'dus  (-ztth'dus).  Bib. 
Jo'bab  (io'hftb).  Bib 
Job  a-nr  a  (jbb'd-nT'd).  D.  Bib. 
i job'ard.  job'bard.  n.  [F  jo- 
bard.)  Simpleton  :  booby.  Obs. 
jo-ba'tion  (j  o-b  a'sh  <7  n),  n. 
[From  a  slang  word  job  to  scold, 
to  reprove,  fr.  Job,  the  proper 
name,  in  allusion  to  Job’s  com¬ 
forters.]  A  scolding ;  a  long, 
tedious  reproof.  Colloq 
Job'ber,  n.  One  that  jobs,  or  jabs, 
job'ber-nowl  (-noul'),  n  [ME. 
iobarde  a  stupid  fellow  (F.  to- 
bard)  +  E.  no?/.]  A  blockhead. 
Colloq.,  Eng.— job'ber-nowl  ism 
(-Yz’m),  n. 

job'bet  (ibb'Pt;  -Yt).  n.  [Cf 
4th  job,!.]  A  small  quantity, 
as  of  hav  or  straw.  Dial  Eng. 
Jobbinghuddle.  Mining  A  shal 
low,  stone-lined  pit  in  which 
galena  is  washed  to  remove  ad¬ 
hering  clay.  North  Wales. 
Jobbing  pipe.  Pipe  irregular  in 
form. ns  elbow  and  branch  pipes. 
Job'ble  (jOb'*l),  n.  A  jobbet. 
Dial.  Eng. 

lobe.  v.  t.  [See  jobation.]  To 
lecture  ;  scold  ;  reprove.  Obs. 
Jobernolisme.  ^  jobbernowl- 
ism.  [Obs.  I 

joble,  v.  i.  To  jabble  or  shake.] 
job'less,  a.  See  -less 
job'man  (ibb'mdn),  n.  1.  A 
man  who  does  job  work. 

2.  A  jobmaster.  Eng. 

Job'mon  ger  (-mfli)/g?r),  n.  One 
who  manages  corrupt  jobs.  R. 
Jo'bo  (ho'bo  ;  133. 189),  n.  [Sp.] 
West  Indies,  a  The  hog  plum, 
b  The  gumbo  limbo. 

Job’s  Cof'fin  (j5bz).  See  Del¬ 


phi  n us,  2.  [Eng.  I 

job'sinith'.n.  A  jobbing  smith.  [ 
Job’s  news  (jBbz ).  Baa  news. 
job'8on.  n.  [From  the  name 
Job  son.)  A  countryman  ;  a  boor 
Obs. 

Job’s  post  (jobz).  One  who 
brings  bad  news  Rare 
job  type  (jbb).  Print.  Any  or¬ 
namental  or  display  type 
job  watch.  Sant.  A  liaelt  watch 
See  <;th  hack,  7. 
job  work.  See  job,  a. 
jocalat.  +  CHOCOLATE, 
jo'cant.  a.  [I. .  jocans,  p.  pr.  of 
jocai-i  to  jest.  fr.  jocus  a  jest.] 
Jocund  :  merry  Obs. 
jo'cant-ry,  n.  Act  or  prnctice 
of  jesting  ;  merriment.  Obs. 
Jo-caB'ta  ( jo-k&s'td),  Jo  cas'te 
(-te),  n.  [L.,  fr.  Gr.  To/cdo-nj.] 
See  (Edipus. 

joc'a-to-ry.  a.  [L  /wan  to 
jest.]  Jocular.  Obs. 

Joch  (yf»K),  n.  [G.,  lit.,  yoke, 
hence,  area  covered  in  a  day  by 
a  voke  of  oxen.]  See  measure. 
Joch'a-bed  ( jOk'd-bCd).  D.  Bib 
Joch'e-bed  (-?-b6d)  Bib. 

jo'ci  cau'sa  [L.]  For  the 
sake  of  the  joke. 

Cicero  (Philippics.  II.  17). 
jock,  n.  A  jockey.  Colloq. 
jock,  u.  Food  ;  provisions.  Dial. 
Eng. 

jock,  r.  t  fr  i.  To  hit  or  strike 
with  a  jolt  or  shock  ;  ns,  to  jock 
against  a  post.  Scot.  Sr  Dial.  Eng. 
Jock,  n.  A  nickname  for  John, 
used  like  Jack.  Scot. 
lockey  bar  The  top  bar  of  a 
kitchen  grate.  Dial.  Eng. 
jockey  boot.  A  top-boot, 
jockey  box.  A  box  for  articles  un¬ 
der  the  driver's  seat  in  a  wagon, 
jockey  coat  A  greatcoat,  esp. 
one  of  broadcloth  with  wiae 
sleeves.  Obs.  or  Scot.  [-dom. 
jock'ey-dom  (-dftm),  n.  See| 


jockey  gear.  An  arrangement 
of  jockey  pulleys ;  esp.,  one 
used  in  laving  ocean  cable, 
jock'ey-isli.  a.  See-isH. 
jock'ey-ship,  n.  See  -ship. 
Jock  o’  Ha'zel-dean  (ha'zM- 
den).  The  hero  of  a  ballad  by 
Sir  Walter  Scott.  Jock's  lady¬ 
love  was,  under  her  father’s 
compulsion,  about  to  marry  an¬ 
other  suitor,  but  on  the  wedding 
morning  she  was  found  to  have 
gone  “  o’er  the  border  and  awa’ 
wi*  Jock  o’  Hazeldean.” 
iock'te-leg  (jOk'te-lSg),  n.  A 
luge  clasp  knife.  Scot,  fr  Dial. 
Eng. 

jocolatte.  +  chocolate. 
jocond.  jocounde.  +  jocund. 
jo-co'que  (ho-ko'ka),  jo-co'qui 
(-ke),  n  [Mex.  rococ  anything 
sour.]  Buttermilk.  Southwest¬ 
ern  U.  S. 

joc'te-leg  Var.  of  jocktki.eo 
jo'cu  (ho'koo  :  Lai.  jd'kQ),  n. 
|Amer.  Sp.  (Cuba).]  The  dog 
snapper  (Lutianus  jocu).  Sp • 
Amer. 

joc'u-lar,  n.  [Cf.  OF.  joculer, 
1,L.  jocularis.  See  juggler.] 
A  jester  or  minstrel.  Obs.  See 
juggler. 

joc'u-lar-ly.  adv.  of  JO<  1  1 
joc'u-lar-ness,  n.  See -ness. 
joc'u-la-ry.  a.  [L.  joculamut- 
Cf.  jocular.]  Jocuiar.  Obs. 
joc'u-la-ry,  n.  [See  jocular, 
juggler.]  Jugglery.  Obs. 
joc'u-la'tor  (jbk'ri-lati'n,  n. 
[L.  See  juggler.]  A  jester; 
a  jongleur. 

Joc'u-la-to-ry,  a.  [L.  jorulato- 
rius .]  Droll  ;  sportive;  jocular. 
Obs.  —  joc'u-la-to-ri-ly,  a  d  v. 

Obs. 

joc'und.  adv.  Jocundly, 
joc'und-a-ry,  a.  Jocund.  Obs 
joc'und-ly.  adv.  of  jocund. 
joc'und-ness.  n.  See  -VFc-f. 
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Jo'el  (jo'51),  n.  [Heb.  Yd  el,  perh.  through  Gr.  ’Iu»jA  or  L. 
Joel.']  1.  Lit.,  the  Lord  is  God  ;  —  masc.  prop.  name. 

2.  a  A  Hebrew  prophet  of  uncertain  date,  assigned  by 
some  to  about  830  b.  c.  ;  by  others,  to  a  post -exilic  period, 
b  The  Book  of  Joel.  See  Old  Testament. 

Joe  Mill'er  (jo  miKer).  [From  Joseph  Miller,  a  comic  ac¬ 
tor,  whose  name  was  attached,  after  his  death,  to  a  popular 
jest  book  published  in  1739J  A  jest  book  ;  a  jest  or  joke, 
esp.  a  stale  one.  —  Joe  -Mill'er  ism  (-Tz’m),  n.  —  Joe- 
Mill'er  ize. '  . Nonce  Words. 

joe  -pye'  weed  (jo'pi').  Any  of  several  tall  asteraceous 
American  weeds  of  the  genus  Eupatorium ,  as  E.  macu- 
latum  and  E.  purpureum,  having  whorled  leaves  and  ter¬ 
minal  clusters  of  pink  or  red  tubular  flower  heads. 
Joe'wood7  (jo'w<56d/),  7i.  A  West  Indian  myrsinaceous 
shrub  {Jaquinia  armillaris),  found  also  in  Florida.  Its 
leathery  leaves  are  saponaceous. 

Jog  (j<5g),  v.  t.  ;  jogged  (j5gd) ;  jog'ging  (jbg'Tng).  [ME. 
joggen  ;  perh.  of  imitative  origin  ;  cf.  shog.]  1.  To  push 
or  shake,  as  with  the  elbow  or  hand  ;  to  jostle  ;  nudge  ; 
esp.,  to  push  or  touch,  in  order  to  give  notice,  to  excite 
one’s  attention,  or  to  warn. 

2.  To  suggest  to ;  to  notify  ;  to  remind  ;  to  call  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  ;  as,  to  jog  the  memory. 

3.  To  cause  to  jog  ;  to  drive  at  a  jog,  as  a  horse. 

Jog,  v.  i.  To  move  by  jogs  or  small  shocks,  like  those  of  a 
slow  trot ;  to  move  slowly,  leisurely,  or  monotonously  ;  — 
usually  with  on,  along,  sometimes  with  over. 

Jog  on,  jog  on,  the  footpath  way.  Shak. 

Jog,  n.  1.  A  slight  shake  ;  a  shake  or  push  intended  to 
give  notice  or  awaken  attention  ;  a  push  ;  a  jolt. 

To  give  them  by  turns  an  invisible  jog.  Swift. 

2.  Act  of  moving  with  jogs,  or  jolts  ;  hitching  motion  ;  a 
slow,  steady  progress. 

3.  [Cf.  jag  a  notch.]  A  projecting  or  retreating  part  in 
something  ;  any  irregularity  of  line  or  surface,  as  in  a  wall. 
Now  Chiefly  U.  S. 

4  Theaters.  A  narrow  piece  of  scenery  used  to  join  to¬ 
gether  two  Hats  or  wings  of  an  interior  setting. 

Jog'ger  (jBg'er),  n.  One  that  jogs  ;  specif.  :  a  A  four- 
wheeled  double-decked  horse  omnibus.  Colloq.,  Eng.  b 
A  device  for  giving  a  slight  push  to  a  part  in  a  machine. 
Jog'ging  (j5g'Tn g),  p.  p.  <£•  vb.  n.  of  jog.  Specif.  :  vb.  n. 
Act  of  giving  a  jog  or  jogs  ;  traveling  at  a  jog. 
jog'gle  (j5g'’l),  v.  t.  ;  jog'gled  (-’Id)  ;  jog'gling  (-ling). 
[Freq.  of  jog.]  1.  To  shake  slightly  ;  to  push  suddenly  but 
slightly,  so  as  to  cause  to  shake  or  totter  ;  to  jostle  ;  jog. 
2.  Arch.  To  join  by  means  of  a  joggle  or  joggles,  so  as  to 
prevent  sliding  apart ;  sometimes,  loosely,  to  dowel. 
Jog'gle,  v.  i.  To  have  a  shaking  or  jerking  motion  ;  to 
shake  slightly  to  and  fro  ;  to  totter. 

Jog'gle,  ».  1.  A  jog  ;  a  jolt ;  a  jog  trot.  Lowell. 

2.  [Cf.  jog  an  irregularity  in  form.]  Arch.  A  notch  or 
tooth  in  the  joining  surface  of  any  piece  of  building  mate¬ 
rial  to  prevent  slipping  ;  loosely,  a  dowel  for  joining  tw  o 
adjacent  blocks  of  masonry  ;  also,  a  joggle  joint. 

Joggle  piece  Arch.  Any  vertical  member  in  a  truss  sup¬ 
porting  one  end  of  a  brace  or  strut  by  a  shoulder  or  joggle, 
jog'gly  (jbg'H),  a.  Joggling  ;  unsteady.  Colloq. 

JOg  trot.  A  slow-,  regular,  jolting  gait ;  hence,  a  routine 
habit  or  method  persistently  adhered  to ;  a  slow,  easy¬ 
going  way  or  course  of  action. 

Jo-han'nes  ( jo-h5n'ez),  n.  Also  jo-an'nes  ( jo-an'ez).  [NL. 
See  John.]  Numis.  A  Portuguese  gold  coin  worth  about 
§8.81  (36s.  2£d.),  issued  from  1722  to  1835,  and  named  from 
John  V.,  in  whose  reign  it  was  first  coined.  It  was  widely 
current  and  was  well  known  in  the  American  colonies, 
where  it  was  called  half  joe ,  the  joe  being  the  dobra  or 
double  johannes.  There  were  also  half  johanues. 

Jo  han'nine  (jo-hSn'Tn  ;  -In),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  John, 
esp.  the  Apostle  John  or  his  writings. 

John  (j5n),  n.  [L.  Joannes ,  Johannes ,  Gr.  'lujdvwq^,  fr. 
Heb.  Yehokhanan.  Cf.  Ivan,  Jane.]  1.  Lit.,  the  gift  of 
God; — masc.  prop.  name.  L.  Johannes  (jo-hSn'ez)  or 
Joannes  (-Sn'ez) ;  F.  Jean  (zliaN);  It.  Giovanni  (jo-van'- 
ne) ;  Sp.  Juan  (hwan) ;  Pg.  Joao  (zIio-oun')  ;  G.  Johann 
(yd'han  ;  yo-lian'),  Johannes  (yo-han'Ss),  Hans  (bans) ;  D. 
Jan  (yan)  ;  Russ.  Ivan  (e-van').  —  Dim.  Johnny,  Jack , 
Jock.  — Fem.  Joanna ,  Jane.  See  Joan. 

2  a  Any  of  various  Biblical  characters;  esp. :  (1)  John  the 
Baptist,  who  preceded  Jesus,  preaching  repentance.  See 
Baptist,  1,  Salome.  (2)  John  the  Apostle,  whose  name 
is  attached  to  the  Fourth  Gospel,  three  Epistles,  and  the 
Book  of  Revelation.  See  New  Testament,  b  (1)  The  Gos¬ 
pel  of  John.  (2)  One  of  the  three  Epistles  of  John,  desig¬ 
nated  First,  Second ,  and  Third  John.  See  New  Testament. 
John  Bull.  See  in  Vocab.  —  J.  Chinaman,  the  Chinese  nation 
personified,  or  the  Chinese  people  collectively;  also,  a 
Chinaman.  —  J.  Company.  The  English  East  India  Com¬ 
pany  ;  —  popularly  so  called.  —  J.-go-to-bed-at-noon,  goats- 
beard  a ;  also,  any  of  several  other  plants  whose  flowers 
close  about  noon.  Dial.  Eng.  — J.  Paw,  the  speckled  hind 
(Epinephelus drummond-hayi).  See  hind.— J.  Tamson’sman. 
Var.  of  John  Thomson’s  man.— J.  Thomas,  a  liveried  servant. 
Eng.  —  J.  Thomson’s,  or  Tamson’s,  man,  a  husband  ruled  by 
his  wife.  Scot.  —  J.  Trot,  a  dull  or  uncultivated  man  ;  a 
bumpkin  ;  a  boor.  Obs.  Eng.  —  Little  J.  See  Little  John. 
—  Prester  J.  See  Prester  John. 

John  Bull  1.  a  In  Arbuthnot’s  satire  “The  History  of 
John  Bull,”  a  character  representing  the  English  nation. 
He  is  endowed  with  characteristics  regarded  as  those  of 


the  typical  Englishman,  b  Hence,  the  English  nation 
personified  ;  the  English  people  collectively  ;  also,  the,  or 

а,  typical  Englishman  ;  an  Englishman. 

2.  A  game  of  chance  consisting  in  pitching  coins  upon  a 
board  having  sixteen  numbered  divisions. 

3.  Mech.  A  frame  for  a  ratchet  drill,  consisting  of  a  strong 
iron  bar  having  a  short  movable  bar  along  it,  and  a  flat 
square  foot  at  one  end. 

—  John  -Bull'ish,  a.  —  John-Bull'ism  (-bdol'Tz’m),  n. 

—  John-Bull'ist,  n. 

John  Dory,  also  John 

Doree  1.  bee  Dory,  John. 

2.  [/.  c.]  a  [John  +  doree. 
dory,  the  fish.]  Any  fish  of 
the  family  Zeidae,esp.  Zeus 
Ja her,  an  oval,  compressed 
European  marine  food 
fish,  with  long  appendages 
on  the  dorsal  fin.  It  is  of 
a  yellow  and  olive  color, 
with  golden,  silvery,  and 
blue  reflections  and  a  dark 
spot  on  each  side,  b  The 
rosefish(  Sebastes  marinus). 

John  ma  rig'gle  (md-r!g'’l).  The  chiro  (Elops  saurus). 
John'ny  (jon'T),  n.  ;  pi.  Johnnies  (-Tz).  Also  John'nie. 
1  A  familiar  dim.  of  John  ;  —  variously  used  as  a  humor¬ 
ous  or  contemptuous  appellation  ;  as  for  :  a  Along  the 
Mediterranean,  an  Englishman,  b  Among  the  Federal 
soldiers  in  the  Civil  War  in  the  United  States,  a  Confed¬ 
erate.  c  A  more  or  less  vapid  young  dude  given  to  idling 
in  public  resorts,  dancing  attendance  on  actresses,  or  the 
like,  d  A  Chinaman.  Slang. 

2.  =  Johnny-jump-up. 

3.  Any  of  various  animals  ;  as  :  a  A  small  brightly  colored 
sculpin  ( Oligocottus  macitlosus),  rather  common  in  tide 
pools  on  the  Pacific  coast  of  North  America,  b  A  penguin 
l Pygoscelis  tseniata )  widely  distributed  in  the  southern 
parts  of  the  Southern  Hemisphere. 

Johnny  Crapaud.  See  under  crapaud.  —  J.  Grin'dle  (gnn'd’l), 
the  bowrin.  —  J. -jump-up.  a  Any  of  several  American  vio¬ 
lets,  as  the  bird’s-foot  violet  or  the  early  blue  violet,  b  The 
pansy,  occasionally  found  as  an  escape  from  gardens.  U. 
S.  —  J.  Raw,  a  raw  recruit ;  a  greenhorn.  Slang.  —  J.  Reb. 

—  Johnny,  n.,  1  b  —  J.  rook,  a  hawk  ( Senei  australis)  of  the 
Falkland  Islands,  related  to  the  caracaras.  —  J.  verde  [cf. 
Sp.  rente  green],  a  medium-sized,  shallow-water,  serra- 
noid  food  fish  ( Paralabrax  nebulifer)  of  the  coast  of  south¬ 
ern  California.  It  is  chiefly  greenish  with  dark  mottlings. 

john'ny  cake'  (j5n'!-kak')t  i 1.  1.  A  kind  of  bread  made 
of  Indian  corn  meal,  flour,  eggs,  milk,  etc.  U.  S. 

2.  A  cake  of  wheat  meal  baked  or  fried.  Australia. 

John  son-ese' (j5ii'swn-ez' ;  -es'),  n.  The  diction  or  liter¬ 
ary  style  of  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson,  or  one  formed  in  imita¬ 
tion  of  it ;  —  used  derogatorily  of  stilted  or  pompous  style, 
affecting  classical  words. 

John'son  grass  (jSn'sfin).  [After  W. 

Johnson  of  Alabama,  who  planted  it 
about  1840-45. J  A  tall  perennial  grass 
( Andropogon  halepensis ).  valuable  in 
the  southern  and  western  United 
States  for  pasture  and  hay,  though  it 
often  becomes  a  pest  in  cultivated 
lands,  spreading  by  means  of  the  root¬ 
stocks,  which  are  eaten  by  hogs.  In 
the  Orient  it  is  cultivated  for  its  seed, 
and  is  often  called  Australian  millet , 

Arabian  millet,  Aleppo  grass ,  etc. 

John  so'ni-an  (j5n-so'nT-Sn),  a.  Per¬ 
taining  to,  or  resembling,  Samuel 
Johnson  or  his  style  ;  derogatorily, 
pompous  ;  inflated.  —  n.  A  follower 
or  copier  of  Dr.  Johnson.  —  John- 
so'nl  an  ism  (-Tz’m),  John'son-ism 
(jSn's&n-Tz’m),  n. 

join  (join),  v.  t. ;  joined  (joind) ;  join'- 
ing.  [ME.  joinen,  joignen,  F.  join- 
dr  e,  fr.  L.  jungere  to  yoke,  bind  to¬ 
gether,  join  ;  akin  to  jugum  yoke. 

See  yoke,  and  cf.  conjugal,  junc¬ 
tion,  junta.]  1.  To  unite,  connect, 
or  associate  physically  so  as  to  make, 
act,  work,  appear,  hold  together,  or 
the  like,  as  one  ;  to  fasten  or  put  together  by  means  of  an 
intervening  object ;  to  couple  ;  combine  ;  unite. 

2.  Specif.  :  a  To  harness ;  to  yoke.  Obs.  b  Geom.  To 
connect  by  a  line,  esp.  by  a  straight  line,  c  To  bring  into 
juxtaposition  or  contact ;  as,  to  join  shoulder  to  shoulder. 

3.  To  combine  or  unite  in  time,  effort,  action,  considera¬ 
tion,  or  other  immaterial  manner ;  as,  they  joined  their 
prayers  in  his  behalf. 

4.  Specif.  :  a  To  associate  one’s  self  with  ;  to  be  or  be¬ 
come  connected  with  ;  to  league  one’s  self  with  ;  to  unite 
with  ;  as,  to  join  a  party ;  to  join  the  church. 

We  jointly  vow  to  join  no  other  head  Dry  den. 

b  To  unite  in  marriage.  Wyclifle. 

5.  To  be  adjacent  to;  adjoin;  as,  our  farm  joins  hers.  Colloq. 

б.  To  accept,  or  engage  in,  as  a  contest ;  to  come  together 
in  opposition  upon  ;  as,  to  join  encounter,  battle,  issue. 

7.  To  form  or  construct  by  uniting  parts  together  ;  as,  to 
join  a  frame. 

Syn.  —  Coalesce, con  join,  connect;  incorporate, compound, 
mix,  mingle,  blend,  merge.  —  Join,  combine,  unite,  con¬ 


Johnson  Grabs. 


solidate,  amalgamate  agree  in  denoting  the  association, 
with  varying  degrees  of  closeness,  of  two  or  more  objects 
(see  mingle).  Join,  the  most  general  term,  may  express 
connection  of  any  degree  of  closeness  ;  as,  to  join  hands, 
timbers  (as  by  a  mortise/otnf),  forces  ;  “  Were  there  not 
an  identity  in  the  substance,  man  and  woman  might  Join, 
but  they  could  never  unify  ”  ( Coleridge ).  Combine,  rather 
more  than  unite,  keeps  in  mind  the  elements  which  are 
associated ;  unite  lays  slightly  greater  emphasis  on  the 
resulting  unity  ;  as,  the  combined  fleets  of  England  and 
Japan;  “  In  the  highest  [organism]  ...  a  great  number  of 
parts  combine  to  perform  each  function,  each  part  doing 
its  allotted  share  of  the  work  ”  (Huxley) ;  “All  our  family 
are  collected  here  .  .  .  discoursing  each  their  separate  con¬ 
cerns,  but  all  united  into  one  whole  ”  (E.  FitzGerald) ;  the 
United  States.  Consolidate  emphasizes  the  compactness 
or  stability  arising  from  the  association  of  the  parts  (see 
condense)  ;  amalgamate  emphasizes  the  closeness  of  their 
union ;  as,  to  consolidate  two  railroads,  to  amalgamate 
two  races  ;  “  Imagination  also  shapes  ana  creates  ...  by 
innumerable  processes ;  and  in  none  does  it  more  de¬ 
light  than  in  that  of  consolidating  numbers  into  unity, 
and  dissolving  and  separating  unity  into  number  ”  (  Words¬ 
worth)  ;  “  a  thorough  amalgamation  of  the  Saxon,  Nor¬ 
man,  and  scholarly  elements  of  English  ”  {Lowell).  In  the 
main,  similar  distinctions  hold  for  the  corresponding 
nouns.  See  attach,  union. 

Join  (join),  v.  i.  1.  To  come  together  so  as  to  be  united 
or  connected  ;  to  be  joined,  lit.  or  fig. ;  to  be  contiguous, 
close,  or  in  contact ;  to  unite  ;  to  mingle  ;  to  form  a  union  ; 
to  enter  into  association  or  alliance  ;  as,  two  fivers  join. 

Whose  house  joined  hard  to  the  synagogue.  Acts  xviii.  7. 

Should  we  again  break  thy  commandments,  and  Join  in  affin¬ 
ity  with  the  people  of  these  abominations  't  Ezra  ix.  14. 

Nature  and  fortune  Joined  to  make  thee  great.  S/iak. 

2.  To  engage  ;  to  join  battle.  Obs.  or  R. 

3.  Astrol.  To  come,  or  to  be,  in  conjunction.  Obs. 
join,  77.  Act  of  joining,  or  place  where  joining  is  made ; 

specif.,  the  line  joining  two  points  ;  the  point  common  to 
two  intersecting  lines.  Henrici. 

join'der  (join'der),  n.  [F.  joindre ,  inf.  as  n.  See  join, 
v.  1.]  1.  Act  of  joining  ;  a  putting  together  ;  conjunction. 

Confirmed  by  mutual  joinder  of  your  hands.  Shak. 
2.  Law.  a  A  joining  of  parties  as  plaintiffs  or  defendants 
in  a  suit,  b  Acceptance  of  an  issue  tendered,  c  A  join¬ 
ing  of  causes  of  action  or  defense. 

Join'er  (-er),  n.  [ME.  joynour ,  OF.  joigneor.]  1.  One 
that  joins  ;  specif.,  Colloq.  <£*  Humorous,  one  who  joins 
many  secret  and  other  organizations.  U.  S. 

2.  One  whose  occupation  is  to  construct  articles  by  join¬ 

ing  pieces  of  wood  ;  a  mechanic  who  does  the  woodwork 
(as  doors,  stairs,  etc.)  necessary  for  the  finishing  of  build¬ 
ings.  “  One  Snug,  the  joiner."  Shak. 

3.  A  wood-working  machine,  for  sawing,  planing,  mortis¬ 
ing,  tenoning,  grooving,  etc. 

Syn.  —  See  carpenter. 

join'er,  v.  i. ;  -ered  (-erd) ;  -er-ing.  To  work  as  a  joiner. 
Join'er-y  (join'er-!),  n.  Art  or  trade  of  a  joiner ;  the  work 
of  a  joiner  ;  things  made  by  a  joiner, 
joint  (joint),  7i.  [ F.  joint,  OF.  also  jointe  (LL.  juncta),  fr. 
L.  jungere,  junctum,  to  join.  See  join.]  1.  The  part,  or 
the  arrangement  or  mechauism  of  the  part,  where  two 
bones  of  an  animal’s  body,  or  parts  of  an  invertebrate's 
body,  are  joined,  esp.  so  as  to  admit  of  motion  ;  an  articu¬ 
lation  (which  see),  whether  movable  or  not;  hence,  a  part 
in  a  plant  where  branches  give  off  ;  as,  the  knee  joint ;  a 
node  or  joint  of  a  stem  ;  a  ball-and-socket  joint. 

To  tear  thee  joint  by  joint.  Milton. 

2.  The  place  or  part  where  two  things  or  parts  are  joined 
or  united ;  the  union  of  two  or  more  smooth  or  even  sur¬ 
faces  admitting  of  a  close  fitting  or  junction,  whether  mov¬ 
able  or  immovable ;  junction  ;  as,  a  joint  between  two  pieces 
of  timber;  a,  joint  in  a  pipe.  Specif. :  a  Arch.  The  space 
between  the  adjacent  surfaces  of  two  bodies  joined  and 
held  together,  as  by  means  of  cement,  mortar,  etc. ;  as,  a 
thin  joint,  b  Geol.  A  plane  of  fracture,  or  divisional 
plane,  of  a  rock,  other  . 
than  the  bedding  planes.  ISS 
Joints  occur  in  all  firm, 
coherent  rocks,  dividing 
them  into  blocks.  In 
horizontally  stratified 
rocks  they  are  as  a  rule 
vertical  or  nearly  so. 

Igneous  rocks  some¬ 
times  show  columnar 
jointing.  Joints  result 
both  from  tension,  as 
that  produced  b  y 
stretching  or  by  contrac¬ 
tion  on  drying  or  cool¬ 
ing,  and  from  compres¬ 
sion.  They  are  proba¬ 
bly  caused  principally  by  crustal  movements. 

3.  The  part  or  space  included  between  two  articulations, 
knots,  or  nodes  ;  as,  a  joint  of  the  arm  or  leg  ;  a  joint  of 
cane  or  of  a  grass  stem. 

4.  Specif. :  Any  of  the  large  pieces  of  meat  as  cut  into 
portions  by  the  butcher  for  roasting. 

5.  A  place  of  low  resort,  as  for  smoking  opium.  Slang. 
out  of  joint,  dislocated,  as  when  the  head  of  a  bone  slips 
from  its  socket;  hence,  out  of  adjustment;  disordered. 

“  The  time  is  out  of  joint.”  Shak. 

joint,  a.  [F.,  p.  p.  of  joindre.  See  join.]  1.  Joined  ; 


Joint,  Geol.  a  a  Surfaces  formed 
by  Strike  Joint,  or  “  Back  ;  ” 
b  b  Surfaces  formed  by  Dip  Joint, 
or  “  Cutter.” 


Joc'und-ry,  n.  Jocund  action  or 

temperament  ;  jocundity.  Obs. 
Jod(jOd)  Var  of  von,  the  tenth 
letter  of  the  Hebrewalphabet;  — 
used  as  a  heading  to  the  10th 
section  of  Ps.  cxix.  [Oba.l 

jod,  v  t.  Prob., to  knock;  batter.  | 

Jo'da  (js'dtt).  Bib.  [Bib.  I 

Jo-da'ia(jo-da'yd  ;  -dl'A).  D.\ 
jo'del  (yd'd^l),  v.  V  n.  =  yo¬ 
del.  —  jo'dler  (-dl§r),  n. 

Jo 'do  (jC'dfi),  n.  [Jap.  jo-do, 
fr.  Chin  ts'ing  tku  pure  earth, 

1.  e.,  holy  land.]  In  Japanese 
Buddhism,  the  heaven  presided 
over  by  Amida. 

Joe(j<5),».  1.  Short  for  Joseph. 

2.  A  Joe  Miller 

3  c  j°ey,  or  fourpence. 
Slang,  Eng.  [the  coin.  I 

joe.  n.  Short  for  johann es,| 
Joe,  n.  A  sweetheart  ;  a  jo  .Scot. 
Joe  bent.  The  marsh  titmouse. 
Scot. 

Jo'ed  (jfi'fd).  Bib. 

Joef&ile.  F  jeofail. 

Jo-e'la  (jO-e'ld).  D.  Bib. 


Jo-e'lah  (-Id).  Bib. 

Joe  rocker.  See  green  crab. 
jo'ey  (jo'Y),  n.  [Australian  job. 
Oorf.  E.  Z>.]  The  young  of  any 
animal  ;  esp.,  a  young  kangaroo, 
such  as  is  carried  in  its  mother’s 
pouch.  Australia. 

Jo'ey,  7i.  1  Dim.  of  Joe  or 

Joseph.  [Slang,  Eng. I 

2.  [/.  e.]  A  fourpenny  piece.  | 
Jo-e'zer  <  j$-e'z5r).  Bib. 
jog.  Obs.  or  Scot.  var.  of  jag,  to 
pierce. 

Jog'be-hah  (i5g'bP-ha)  Bib. 
Jo'gee.  jo'gi  ( y<5'ge),  n.  =  ror.r. 
jogel.  jogelour.  f  juggle,  etc. 
jogged  (jbgd),  pret.  Sf  p.  p  of 
jog. 

joggle  beam.  Arch.  A  built-up 
or  flitch  beam  secured  by  joggle 
joints. 

joggle  post.  Arch,  a  A  joggle 
piece,  b  A  post  made  of  timbers 
joggled  together, 
jog'gle-ty  <  jrtg',l-tY),  a.  Joggly, 
jog'gle  work  .  n.  Masonry. 
Work  of  joggled  courses. 


joggling  table.  Metal  A  ma¬ 
chine  having  an  inclined  table 
on  which  ore  is  separated  ac¬ 
cording  to  density  by  joggling, 
jo'gi  (yo'ge).  Var.  of  yogi. 
jog  -Jog',  a.  $f  adv.  Jogging  ; 
with  j  oggi  ng .  [  Ref.  Sp .  I 

jog'l.  jog'ld  Joggle,  joggled.! 
Jog'll  ( jOg'lT).  Bib. 
joglour.  jogoler.  +  juggler. 
jog' -trot 'tism  (jbg'trSt'Yz’m), 
n.  See  -ism. 

Jo'ha  (jo'hd).  Bib. 

Jo-ha'nan  ( jo-ha'ndn).  Bib 
Jo-han'na,  n.  Fem. prop.  name. 
See  Joan.  |Johunnine.| 

Jo-han'ne-an  ( jfi-hfin'e-dn ),  a.  | 
Jo-han'nes  (-5a  j  -5s).  Bio 
Jo-han'nis-ber'ger(-T8-b0r'g?r), 
7i.  [G.,  fr  Johann isberg,  castle 
and  village  on  the  Rhine,  Prus¬ 
sia.]  A  Kind  of  wine.  See 
Rhine  winf.. 

jo-han'nite  (jC-hfin'Tt),  n.  [Aft¬ 
er  Archduke  Johann,  of  Aus¬ 
tria.]  Min.  A  green  hydrouB  sul¬ 
phate  of  uranium  aiid  Copper, 


occurring  in  massive  form. 
Jo-han'nite  (jd-httn'It),  n.  1.  A 
Hospitaler,  or  Knight  of  St. 
John.  Ohs. 

2.  One  of  John  the  Baptist’s  dis¬ 
ciples.  Obs. 

3.  A  Joannite.  [idle  fellow.  I 
John'a-dreams'.  n.  A  dreamy, | 
John  A.  Grin'dle,  also  John'ny 
Grin'dle.  The  bowfln  ( Amia 
call- a).  Mississippi  Valley. 
John'-a-Nokes'.  See  Roe,  Rich¬ 
ard.  Obs. 

John'-ap^le,**  =apple^john. 
John  -a-Stilea'  or  -Styles'.  See 

Roe,  Richard.  Obs. 

John  Crow-  The  turkey  buz¬ 
zard.  British  West  Indies. 

John  Day  aeries  Geol.  A  Ter¬ 
tiary  series  of  the  John  Day 
basin  in  Oregon. 

John  Demon  The  crap  pie  (Po- 
moxis  annularis).  Indiana. 
John  Doe  See  Doe,  John. 
John  Down  The  fulmar.  Lo¬ 
ral,  Newfoundland. 

John'i-an  ( jfin'T-dn;  j8n'Y-dn), 


n.  A  member  or  graduate  of 
St.  John’s  College,  Cambridge, 
England. 

John'ny-cranes/,  n.  The  marsh 

marigold.  Dial.  Eng. 

Johnny  darter.  A  small  darter 
( Boleosoma  nigrum),  of  the 
streams  of  the  central  United 
States.  [See -dom.  Slang. I 

john'ny-dom  (ibn'Y-dilm),  n.| 
John-of-all-tradea.  n.  =  Jack- 

O  F-ALL-TRADES. 

John  o’  Noakes.  Var.  of  John- 

a-Nokes. 

Johna'maaQCnz'mris),  w.  [For 
John's  mass.]  Midsummer  Day, 
June  24  ;  St.John  Baptist’s  Day. 

Shetland.  [SON  IAN.  I 

John  ao'nl  an  ly,  adv.  of  John-] 
John'aon’a  mix'ture  (j8n'- 
awnz).  A  fungicide  composed 
of  copper  sulphate,  ammonium 
,  carbonate,  and  water. 
john'8trup-ite  (ittn'strup-Tt).  n 
[After  Prof.  F.  Johnstnip  of  Co¬ 
penhagen.]  Min.  A  complex 
silicate  of  cerium  and  other  met¬ 


als,  in  prismatic  crystals  Sp. 
gr.,  3.20.  [John’s-wort.  I 

John's'-wood  ,  n.  The  St.  | 
John  to-whit' (to-hwit').  [Prob. 
fr.  its  note.]  A  West  Indian  vir- 
eo  (  Vireo  sylva  calidris).  Ja¬ 
maica 

Joi'a-da  ( joi'd-dd).  Bib 
Joi'a  kim  (-kYm).  Bib. 
Joi'a-rib  (-rYb).  Bib. 
joice.  +  joist. 

Joice  Obs.  or  Scot  &  dial.  hug. 
var.  of  juice.  [join.  Obs.  I 

Join,  v.  t.  [For  <en*otn.j  To  en-| 
oin.  Abbr.  Joinery, 
oin'a-ble.  a.  See  -able. 
join'ant,  a.  [OF.  ScF.joignant, 
p.  pr.  of  joindre  to  join.]  Ad¬ 
joining  ;  conjoined.  Obs.  or  R. 
joind.  Joined.  Ref  Sp. 
joiner ’8  gauge  or  gage.  A  mark¬ 
ing  gauge.  [Oft."!.  I 

join 'hand7,  n.  Cursive  writing.! 
join'lng,  p.  pr.  Sc  rft.  n.  of  join. 
joining  hand.  Joinhand.  Obs. 
join'ing-ly,  adv.  of  joining,  p. 
pr.  Rare. 


food,  foot ;  out,  oil ;  chair  ;  go  ;  sing,  iijk  ;  44*en,  thin ;  nature,  verdure  (250) ;  K  =r  ch  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144) ;  boN  ;  yet ;  zh  —  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Guide. 
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united  ;  combined;  a a,  joint  influences;  specif.,  Law ,  of 
the  lives  of  two  or  more  persons,  united  in  time  ;  concur¬ 
rent  in  time  till  one  lapses. 

2.  Of  or  pert,  to  two  or  more  at  the  same  time ;  common  to 
two  or  more  ;  as  :  a  Involving  the  united  activity  of  two  or 
more  ;  done  or  produced  by  two  or  more  working  together. 

I  read  thisj'otnt  effusion  twice  over.  T.  Hook. 
b  Shared  by,  or  affecting,  two  or  more ;  held,  or  obligat¬ 
ing.,  or  obligated,  in  common  ;  as,  a  joint  account ;  a  joint 
fine  ;  joint  indictment.  44  A  joint  burden  laid  upon  us 
all.”  Shak.  Specif.,  in  diplomacy,  designating  an  action 
or  expression  in  which  two  or  more  governments  unite  (dis¬ 
tinguished  from  an  identic  action  or  expression) ;  as,  joint 
intervention  ;  a  joint  note.  At  the  Common  law  a  joint  ob¬ 
ligation ,  as  a  joint  debt,  bond,  contract,  etc.,  binds  each  of 
the  obligors  to  the  performance  of  the  entire  obligation, 
and  a  judgment  against  one  merges  the  obligation  in  the 
Judgment ;  and  a  suit  to  enforce  such  an  obligation  must 
be  brought  by  the  obligees  jointly.  At  the  Roman  law  the 
term  joint  is  applied  to  the  rights  and  obligations,  and 
the  parties,  concerned  in  common  in  cases  of  correal ity  or 
solidarity.  In  some  of  the  systems  founded  on  the  Roman 
law,  as  the  French  law  of  Louisiana,  the  Roman -Dutch 
law  of  South  Africa,  etc.,  a  joint  obligation  imposes  only 
a  pro-rata  liability,  unless  there  has  been  an  express  as¬ 
sumption  of  the  liability  in  solido.  See  solidarity.  Cf. 
joint  and  several ,  below. 

3.  United,  joined,  or  sharing  with  another  or  with  others; 

not  solitary  in  interest  or  action  ;  holding  in  common  with 
an  associate,  or  with  associates  ;  acting  together  ;  as,  joint 
heir  ;  joint  creditor  ;  joint  debtor,  etc.  (Cf.  def.  2,  above.) 
44  Joint  tenants  of  the  world.”  Donne. 

4.  Hindu  Law.  Of  or  pert,  to  a  joint  family  (see  below). 
Joint  and  several,  Lmc ,  designating,  or  pertaining  to,  the 
debt,  credit,  obligation,  etc.,  which  is  held  in  such  a  way 
that  the  parties  in  interest  are  engaged  both  together  and 
individually  ;  thusa,  joint  and  several  debt  is  one  for  which 
all  the  debtors  may  be  sued  together  or  either  of  them  in¬ 
dividually.  Cf .  solidarity  ;  also,  see  under  def.  2  b,  above. 
—  J.  annuity.  See  annuity.  —  j.  committee.  Parliamentary 
Practice ,  a  committee  composed  of  members  of  the  two 
houses  of  a  legislative  body,  for  the  appointment  of  which 
concurrent  resolutions  of  the  two  houses  are  necessary.  — 
J.  family,  Hindu  Law,  a  commune  or  body  composed  en¬ 
tirely  of  members  descended  actually  or  by  assumption 
(as  in  case  of  adoption)  from  a  common  ancestor  through 
males,  together  with  their  wives  and  unmarried  daughters, 
and  (in  its  complete  form)  having  their  food,  property, 
and  idols  in  common.  The  head  or  manager  of  the  joint 
family  is  elective,  and  does  not  have  patriarchal  powers.  — 
J.-life  policy,  Insurance ,  a  policy  insuring  two  or  more 
lives  and  made  payable  to  the  survivor  upon  the  death 
of  the  other  or  others. —J.  meeting.  See  joint  session.— 
J.  resolution,  Parliamentary  Practice ,  a  resolution  adopted 
jointly  by  the  two  branches  of  a  legislative  body.  — 
J.  rule,  Parliamentary  Practice ,  a  rule  of  proceeding 
adopted  by  the  concurrent  action  of  both  branches  of  a 
legislative  assembly. —J.  session,  or  meeting,  Pari.  Law ,  a 
session,  meeting,  or  sitting,  of  two  bodies  met  together 
and  acting  as  one  body.  —  j.  sitting.  See  joint  session.— 
J.  stock,  stock  or  capital  held  in  company  ;  capital  held  as 
a  common  stock  or  fund. —j. -stock  company.  Law,  a  com¬ 
pany  or  association  consisting  of  a  number  of  individuals 
organized  to  conduct  a  business  for  gain  with  a  joint 
stock,  the  shares  owned  by  any  member  being  transfer¬ 
able  without  the  consent  ol  the  rest.  Less  often  called  a 
joint-stock  association.  At  common  law  such  a  company 
is  a  form  of  partnership  differing  from  the  ordinary  form 
of  partnership  by  the  transferability  of  shares,  as  in  a 
corporation,  the  death  of  a  stockholder  not  dissolving  the 
company,  and  by  the  fact  that  the  managing  of  the  com¬ 
pany  is  limited  to  persons  specially  authorized.  Statutes 
both  in  Great  Britain  and  the  States  of  the  United  States 
provide  for  the  organization  and  registration  of  such  com¬ 
panies,  with  the  effect  of  assimilating  the  companies  more 
or  less  to  corporations.  Under  the  British  Companies 
Acts  companies  may  be  incorporated  with  limited  or  un¬ 
limited  liability,  those  with  unlimited  liability  corre¬ 
sponding  essentially  to  the  ordinary  corporations  formed 
in  the  United  States  under  general  corporation  laws.  See 
corporation,  limited  liability.  —  j. -stock  savings  bank. 
See  savings  bank.  —  J.  tenancy,  Latvia,  tenure  by  two  or 
more  persons  of  estate  by  unity  of  interest,  title,  time,  and 
possession,  under  which  the  survivor  takes  the  whole. 

In  Dutch  law  there  is  no  such  tenure  as  Joint  tenancy  or  joint 
ownership  in  the  English  sense.  Persons  to  whom  the  same 
thing  has  been  bequeathed,  movable  or  immovable,  take  it  as 
cobwners  without  any  right  of  survivorship.  Geo.  T.  Morice. 
— J.  tenant,  Law,  one  who  holds  an  estate  by  joint  tenancy. 
Joint  (joint),  v.  t.  ;  joint'bd  ;  joint'ing.  1.  To  unite  by 
a  joint  or  joints ;  to  fit  together  ;  to  prepare  so  as  to  fit  to¬ 
gether  ;  as,  to  joint  boards. 

2.  To  join  ;  connect ;  unite  ;  combine.  Now  Rare. 

Jointing  their  force  ’gainst  Caesar.  Shak. 

3.  To  provide  with  a  joint  or  joints  ;  to  articulate. 

The  fingers  are  jointed  together  for  motion.  Ray. 

4.  To  separate  the  joints  of ;  to  divide  at  the  joint  or 

joints  ;  to  disjoint ;  to  cut  up  into  joints,  as  meat.  44  He 
joints  the  neck.”  Dryden. 

6.  To  file  down  (saw  teeth)  to  a  correct  height. 

joint,  v.  i.  To  fit  as  if  by  joints ;  to  coalesce  as  joints  do ; 
as,  the  stones  joint  neatly. 

Joint'ed  (join'tSd  ;  -tTd  ;  151),  a.  Having  joints  ;  articu¬ 
lated  ;  full  of  nodes  ;  knotty  ;  as,  a  jointed  doll. 

Jointed  charlock,  a  brassicaceous  weed  ( Raphanus  rapha- 
nistrum)  related  to  the  common  radish,  having  straw-col¬ 
ored,  whitish,  or  purplish  flowers,  and  jointed  pods.  —  J. 
glasswort.  the  common  glasswort. 

Joint'er  (join'ter),  n.  1.  One  that  joints. 

2.  In  various  technical  uses :  a  A  plane  for  smoothing 
the  surfaces  of  pieces  which  are  to  be  accurately  joined  ; 


esp. :  (1)  The  longest  plane  used  by  a  joiner.  (2)  Cooper¬ 
ing.  A  long  stationary  plane,  for  planing  the  edges  of 
barrel  staves,  b  Masonry.  (1)  A  bent  piece  of  iron  in¬ 
serted  to  strengthen  joints.  (2)  A  tool  for  pointing  joints. 
(3)  A  tool  for  marking  out  joints,  c  A  kind  of 
triangular  knife  or  colter  attached  to  the  beam 
of  a  plow  to  cut  turf.  See  plow,  Illust.  d 
Wood-working  Mach.  (1)  A  buzz  planer.  (2)  A 
general-utility  machine  for  planing,  squaring, 
beveling,  etc.  e  A  tool  used  in  jointing  saws, 
f  A  kind  of  a  mold  or  form  fitted  around  at  the 
junction  of  two  water  pipes  to  serve  the  purpose 
of  a  clay  roll  in  pouring  the  lead  to  make  the  joint, 
joint  evil-  Veter,  a  A  localized  disease  of  the 
joints  of  young  animals,  esp.  calves  and  foals, 
characterized  by  painful  swelling  with  fever  and 
inappetence,  b  =  colt  evil  b. 
joint  fir.  a  Aliy  gnetaceous  plant  of  the  genus  |J  I 
Gneium  or  of  the  ^enus  Ephedra ;  —  so  called 
from  the  leafless,  jointed  stems,  b  Any  conifer¬ 
ous  plant  of  the  family  Taxaceae.  ,  .  t  9  v 

joint  grass-  a  A  coarse  creeping  grass  £ sectional 
(Paspahnn  distichum )  which  roots  at  the  V:„w  _howilig. 
joints.  U.S.  b  Any  equisetum.  Dial.  Eng.  Working  Edge! 
C  The  yellow  bedstraw.  Dial.  Eng. 

joint'ing  (join'ting),  p.  pr.  cfc  vb.  n.  of  joint.  Specif.:  vb. 
n.  Act  or  process  of  making  a  joint ;  also,  the  joints  thus 
produced. 

jointing  rule,  Masonry ,  a  long  straight  rule  used  by  brick¬ 
layers  for  securing  straight  joints  and  faces. 

Joint'ly,  adv.  1.  In  a  joint  manner;  together;  unitedly; 
not  separately ;  specif.,  so  as  to  be  or  become  liable  to  a 
joint  obligation  ;  so  as  to  create  a  joint  liability  or  right. 

2.  Math.  As  the  product  (of);  as,  2  varies  jointly  as  x  and 
y  ;  —  with  as. 

Joint'ress  (join'trgs),  n.  Law.  A  woman  who  has  a  jointure. 
Joint  stool.  1.  A  stool  consisting  of  jointed  parts;  a  fold¬ 
ing  stool.  Shak. 

2.  A  block  supporting  a  joint ;  a  joint  chair, 
joint  tool.  A  kind  of  hand  vise  used  by  jewelers 
in  filing  the  ends  of  joint  wire,  etc. 
join'ture  ( join'Ujr),  n.  [F.  jointure  a  joint,  orig., 
a  joining,  L.  junctura,  fr.  jungere  to  join.  See 
join;  cf.  juncture.]  1.  A  joining;  union  Obs. 

2.  A  joint ;  juncture.  Rare. 

3.  Law.  The  joint  tenaucy  of  an  estate,  or  the 
estate  so  held.  Obs.,  except  specif.  :  Orig.,  an 
estate  settled  on  a  wife  to  be  taken  by  her  in 
lieu  of  dower  ;  hence,  under  the  Statute  of  Uses 
(27  Henry  VIII.,  c.  10),  as  defined  by  Coke  upon 
Littleton,  a  settlement  upon  the  wife  herself  of 
44  a  competent  livelihood  of  freehold  for  the 
wife,  of  lands  or  tenements,  to  take  effect  pres¬ 
ently  in  possession  or  profit  after  the  decease  of  the  hus¬ 
band,  for  the  life  of  the  wife  at  least.”  The  statute  made 
such  a  jointure,  known  as  a  legal  Jointure,  if  made  and  ex¬ 
pressed  in  the  deed  to  be  in  satisfaction  of  the  entire 
dower,  a  bar  to  dower  (which  had  been  revived  by  the  stat¬ 
ute).  A  settlement  made  otherwise  than  this  is  not  a  bar, 
except  a  provision  made,  and  accepted  by  a  woman  (not 
being  an  infant)  before  her  marriage,  in  lieu  of  dower, 
when  equity  will  generally  enforce  it  as  a  bar,  and  it  is 
known  as  equitable  dower  0/  jointure. 

Join'ture,  v.  t. ;  join'tured  (-turd) ;  join'tur-ing.  To 
settle  a  jointure  upon. 

joint  vetch.  Any  fabaceous  plant  of  the  genus  xEschyno- 
mene  so  called  from  the  jointed  pod. 

Joint' weed7  (  joint' wed'),  n.  a  An  American  polygonaceous 
herb  ( Polygonella  articvlatum ),  with  jointed  spikelike 
racemes  of  small  white  flowers.  U.  S.  b  Any  species  of 
Equisetum.  Local,  Eng.  c  = 
mare’s-tail,  2  a.  Local ,  Eng. 

Joint'worm7  (-wflrrn7),  n.  The 
larva  of  any  of  several  small 
hymenopterous  flies  of  the 
family  Chalcididae  and  genus 
Isosoma ,  which  attack  the 
stems  of  grain  and  cause  gall¬ 
like  swellings,  usually  at  or 
just  above  the  first  joint. 

They  are  often  numerous 
enough  to  cause  great  damage 
to  the  crop.  The  common 
iointworm  of  wheat  is  the  larva  of  Isosoma  tritici:  I. 
hordei  injures  barley,  and  I.  hirtifrons  injures  rye.  Other 
species  are  also  harmful. 

Joint'y  (join'tT),  a.  a  Having  many  joints,  b  Traversed  by 
many  natural  fissures  ;  —  said  of  hard  ground  so  broken  up. 
Joist  (joist),  n.  [ME.  giste,  OF.  giste,  F.  gxte ,  fr.  gesir  to 
lie,  F.  gesir.  See  gist.]  1.  a  (1)  Any  of  the  small  rec- 
tangular-sectioned  timbers  or  rolled  iron  or  steel  beams  (of 
various  sections)  ranged  parallelwise  from  wall  to  wall  in 
a  building,  or  resting  on  beams,  girders,  etc.,  to  support 
the  planking,  or  pavement,  tiling,  or  flagging  of  a  floor,  or 
the  laths  or  furring  strips  of  a  ceiling  ;  —  called,  according 
to  its  position  or  use,  binding ,  bridging ,  ceiling ,  or  trim¬ 
ming  joist,  etc.  See  double-framed  floor,  Illust.  (2)  A 
similar  timber  supporting  the  floor  of  a  bridge  or  other 
structure,  b  A  stud  or  scantling  about  3  by  4  inches  in 
section.  U.  S. 

2.  A  piece  of  wood  laid  under  a  barrel  to  keep  it  in  place. 
Obs. 

Joist,  v.  joist'ed;  joist'ing.  To  furnish  with  joists, 
joist'ing  (jois'tTng), p.pr.  &vb.  n.  of  joist.  Specif.:  vb.  n. 
Joists  collectively,  esp.  when  in  position  supporting  a  floor. 


Adult  Fly  (Isosoma  tritici) 
of  Jointworm. 


joke  (jok),  n.  [L.  jocus.  Cf.  jeopardy,  jewel,  jocular, 
juggler.]  1.  Something  said  or  done  for  the  sake  of  ex¬ 
citing  a  laugh  ;  something  witty  or  sportive  (commonly  in¬ 
dicating  more  of  hilarity  or  humor  than  jest )  ;  the  spirit, 
humor,  or  purpose  in  or  with  which  things  are  said  or 
done  to  provoke  laughter  or  amusement ;  jest ;  witticism ; 
as,  to  crack  good-uaturedyoto;  it  was  done  in  joke. 

2.  Something  not  said  seriously,  or  not  actually  meant ; 
something  done  in  sport. 

Inclose  whole  downs  in  walls,  't  iB  all  a  joke.  Pope. 

3.  An  object  of  joking;  a  laughingstock;  as,  he  is  the 
joke  of  the  town. 

Syn.—  See  jest. 

Joke,  v.  t. ;  joked  (jokt) ;  jok'ing  (jok'Tng).  To  make 
merry  with ;  to  make  jokes  upon  ;  to  rally ;  banter ;  as, 
to  joke  a  comrade. 

joke,  v.  i.  [Cf.  L.  jocari.]  To  do  something  for  sport,  or 
as  a  joke  ;  to  be  merry  in  words  or  actions  ;  to  jest. 

He  laughed,  shouted,  joked,  and  swore.  Macaulay. 
Syn.  —  Jest,  sport,  rally,  banter. 

Jok'er  (jok'er),  n.  1.  One  who  jokes  ;  a  jester. 

2.  Hence  :  a  A  man  ;  fellow ;  creature.  Slang,  b  Some¬ 
thing  used  to  play  a  trick  or  win  one’s  point  or  object 
with.  Slang,  c  A  clause  that  is  ambiguous  or  apparently 
immaterial  inserted  in  a  legislative  bill  to  render  it  in¬ 
operative  or  uncertain  in  some  respect  without  arousing 
opposition  at  the  time  of  its  passage.  Political  Cant. 

3.  Card  Playing.  An  extra  card  sometimes  added  to  the 
pack,  as  in  euchre,  counting  always  as  a  trump,  and  usu¬ 
ally  as  the  highest ;  —  in  euchre  often  called  best  bower . 

JoTii-fi-ca'tion  (jSl'T-fl-ka'shwn),  n.  [  jolly  -f-  -Jication. 
See  -fy.]  A  merrymaking  ;  jovial  festivity.  Colloq. 

We  have  had  a  jollification  or  so  together.  Scott. 
jol'li  fy  (j51'i-li),  v.  t.  cfc  i.  ;  -fied  (-fid) ;  -fy'ing  (-fi'Ing). 
To  make,  or  to  be,  jolly.  Colloq. 

jol'li-ty  (-tT),  n.  ;  pi.  -ties  (-tTz).  [ME.  jolite,  jolivete, 
jolifte ,  OF .  joliete,  jolivete,  jolifte.']  1.  State  or  quality  of 
being  jolly;  gayety  ;  merriment  or  merrymaking ;  festiv¬ 
ity  ;  jovial  enjoyment.  Chaucer. 

All  now  was  turned  to  jollity  and  game.  Milton. 

Our  .  .  .  pretense  of  jollity  at  a  theadbare  joke.  Hawthorne. 
2.  In  obsolete  senses:  a  Pleasure,  esp.  sexual,  b  Pre¬ 
sumption;  self-confidence;  bravery,  c  Gayness;  splen¬ 
dor;  gracefulness,  d  Pleasantry;  jest. 

Syn.  —  Merriment,  mirth,  gayety,  festivity,  hilarity, 
jol'ly  (j51'T),  a.  ;  jol'li-er  (-T-er);  jol'li-est.  [ME.  joly, 
jolif,  OF.  joli,  jolif ,  joyful,  merry,  F.joli  pretty  ;  perh.  of 
Scand.  origin  and  akin  to  E.  yule  ;  cf.  Icel.  jol  yule,  Christ¬ 
mas  feast.  See  yule.]  1.  Full  of  spirits  ;  high  in  spirits; 
joyful ;  as,  he  was  very  jolly  over  his  good  fortune. 

2.  In  obsolete  senses  :  Full  of  animal  life  ;  amorous  ;  gal¬ 
lant ;  brave;  arrogant;  bold. 

3.  Full  of  life  and  mirth;  displaying,  or  given  to,  social 
merriment  or  conviviality  ;  jovial ;  joyous;  merry. 

Like  a  jolly  troop  of  huntsmen.  Shak. 

“  A  jolly  place,”  said  he,  “  in  times  of  old  !  "  Wordsworth. 
4  Expressing  or  inspiring  mirth  and  gayety. 

And  with  his  jolly  pipe  delights  the  groves.  Prior. 

5.  Gay  or  brave  in  appearance  ;  bonny.  Obs.  or  Dial. 

6.  Of  fine  appearance;  excellent;  agreeable;  pleasant. 
44  A  jolly  cool  wind.”  Sir  T.  North.  Now  Mostly  Colloq . 

Full  jolly  knight  he  seemed,  and  fair  did  sit.  Spenser. 
The  coachman  is  swelled  into  jolly  dimensions.  Irving. 
Syn.  —  See  jocular. 

jolly  boys,  a  number  of  drinking  cups  connected  by  a  tube. 
Slang.  —J.  Jumper,  Naut.,  the  topmost  sail  alleged  to  have 
been  carried  by  old-time  ships,  being  the  seventh  from  the 
deck.  —  J.  Roger.  =  roger,  a  pirate  flag. 

Jol'ly,  n.  ;  pi.  jollies  (-Tz).  [Prob.  fr.  jolly,  a.]  1.  A 

marine  in  the  English  navy.  Sailors'  Slang. 

2.  A  cheer  or  round  of  applause.  Slang. 

3.  Something  said  or  done  to  keep  a  person  or  people  in 
good  humor  or  quiet ;  often  something  so  said  or  done  in 
insincerity,  or  to  aid  in  a  hoax  or  cheat.  Slang  or  Colloq. 

4.  A  potter’s  machine  like  a  jigger  used  for  flat  ware,  as 
plates,  saucers,  etc. 

Jol'ly  (jBl'Y),  t\  t.  ;  jol'lied  (-Yd) ;  jol'ly-ing.  To  cause 
to  be  jolly ;  to  make  good-natured  ;  to  encourage  to  feel 
pleasant  or  cheerful ;  —  often  implying  an  insincere  or 
bantering  spirit ;  hence,  to  poke  fun  at.  Slang  or  Colloq. 

"We  want  you  to  jolly  them  up  a  bit.  Brand  er  Matthews. 
We  .  .  .  gently  “  jollied  ”  the  doctor’s  topography.  F.  Remington. 
jol'ly,  v.  i.  1.  To  be  or  act  jolly  ;  to  make  merry. 

2.  To  jolly  a  person  or  people  ;  to  say  or  do  things  in¬ 
tended  to  keep  people  in  good  humor,  often  insincerely  or 
when  imposing  on  them.  Slang  or  Colloq. 

Jol'ly  bal'ance  (jol'T ;  properly  y  6  1  'e). 

[After  its  inventor,  P.  von  Jolly  (1809-84), 

German  physicist.]  Physics.  A  very  del¬ 
icate  spring  balance  used  esp.  for  the  de¬ 
termination  of  densities  by  the  method  of 
weighing  in  air  and  in  water. 
jol'ly-boat7,  n.  [Perh.  fr.  Dan.  jolle  yawl, 
or  D.  jol  yawl  (influenced  by  E.  jolly ,  and 
boat).  See  yawl  the  boat.]  Naut.  A  boat 
of  medium  size  belonging  to  a  ship,  used 
for  general  rough  or  small  work,  and  often 
carried  hanging  across  the  stern, 
jolt  (jolt),  v.  i. ;  jolt'ed  ;  jolt'ing.  [Perh. 
fr.  jole ,  joll,  jowl,  and  orig.  meaning  to 
knock  on  the  head.  See  jowl  head.]  To 
shake  with  short,  abrupt  risings  and  fall¬ 
ings,  as  a  carriage  moving  on  rough  ground  ;  , 
as,  the  coach  jolts. 
jolt,  v.  t.  1.  To  butt,  or  to  nudge.  Obs.  Jolly  Balance. 


joint'ed-ness,  n.  See -ness. 
join'tee  (join'te),  n.  [See  jay- 
anti.]  =  dhuncher.  India. 
joint'er,  n.  Joint  holder  or  pos¬ 
sessor.  Obs. 

joint  file.  See  file,  r?.,  tool, 
joint  hinge.  A  strap  hinge, 
joint  ill.  =  JOINT  EVIL. 
joint'iBt,  h.  A  keeper  of  a  joint, 
or  low  resort.  Local,  U.  S. 
joint'leBB.  a.  See  -less. 
j oin t ' meal ' , ad v .  [jo i n t +  -m e a l.  ] 
Joint  bv  joint.  Obs. 

Joint  ofl.  Anat.  Synovia, 
joint  pin.  A  pin  on  which  the 
movable  parts  of  a  joint  turn,  as 
in  a  knuckle  joint.  [pool. I 

joint-purse  arrangement.  See| 
joint  ring.  A  geinel  ring.  Obs. 
joint  rod.  Bookbinding.  A  rod 
used  to  hold  a  book  in  shape  for 
pressing.  [rule.! 

Joint  rule.  A  jointed  measuring | 


joint  saw.  A  saw  with  a  curved 
face,used  in  making  the  joints  of 
compasses,  etc.  [sensation. I 
joint  sensation.  See  articular  | 
joint  snake  A  glass  snake, 
joint  splice.  A  reenforce  at  a 
joint,  to  sustain  the  parts  in  their 
true  relation. 

Joint  -stock'ism,  n.  See  -ism. 
join'ture-less,  a.  See -less. 
join'tur-ess,  n.  A  jointress, 
joint  water.  Synovia, 
joint  wire  Hollow  wire  for 
oints,  as  in  watch  cases, 
joise.  v.  i.  [OF.  jdir,  F.  jouir. 
See  rejoice.]  To  rejoice.  Obs. 
—  i\t.  To  enjoy  as  a  possession. 
Obs.  [for  gist,  ngist.l 

Joist  (list ;  joist).  Ohs.  or  aial.| 
Joist'less  (joist'Ufs),  a.  See 
-less.  [a  jolt.  I 

Joitt,  n.  Obs.  Scot.  var.  of  jot,| 
Jok'de  am  (jSk'df-ftm).  Rib. 


joint' age  (join'tfij),  n.  Joining 
or  juncture.  R. 

ioint'-awned  (joint'dnd'),  a. 

Having  a  jointed  awn. 
joint '-bed' ded,  a.  Masonry. 

Bedded  in  the  wall  so  that  its 
natural  bed  is  set  in  a  joint, 
generally  vertical.  Cf.  face- 

BEDDED. 

joiflt  bolt.  A  bolt  for  fastening 
a  T  joint. 

joint  box.  Elec.  A  tight  iron 
dox  for  inclosing  splices  or 

j ‘oints  in  electric  wires  or  cables, 
oint  chair.  Railroad.  A  chair 
supporting  the  ends  of  abutting 
rails. 

Joint  clay.  A  clay  which  on 
drying  is  divided  by  shrinkage 
eracks  into  cuboidarbloeks.  See 
joint,  2  b.  [coupling. 

Joint  coupling.  A  universal! 
joint'ed-ly,  aav.  of  jointed. 

ale,  senate,  care,  &m,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofd;  eve,  Svent,  find,  recent,  maker;  Ice,  Ill;  old,  obey,  orb,  5dd,  s8ft,  connect;  use,  unite,  urn,  up,  circus,  menU ; 

II  Foreign  Word.  f  Obsolete  Variant  of.  +  combined  with.  =  equals. 


joke.  +  jouk. 
joke'less,  a.  See  -less. 
joke'let,  n.  A  little  joke.  Hu¬ 
morous .  1  Humorous.  I 

joke'smith/,  n.  A  joke  writer.  | 
joke'some,  a.  Jocular.  Rare.— 
joke'some  nesa,  n.  Rare. 
joke'ster,  w.  A  joker.  Rare. 
Jo'kim  ( jo'kTm).  Bib. 
jok'ing-ly,  adv.  of  joking,  p.  pr. 
jok'ishcjok'tsh),!!.  Jocular.  R. 
jok'ist  (-Tst),  n.  A  joker. 
Jok'me-am  (j^k'mf-ftm).  Bib. 
Jok'ne-am  (-nr-km).  Bib. 
Jok'shan  (-shdn).  Bib. 
Jok'tan(jBk't'in),  n.  Bib.  Son 
of  Eber  and  father  of  numerous 
Arabian  tribes.  [Bib.  I 

Jok'the-el  (ifik'thfc-Pl  ;  -thel).| 
Jo'kul  (yfi'kdbl),  properly  jo'- 
kul  (yfi'kdbl),  n.  [Icel.  jokvll 
icicle,  ice,  glacier.]  An  ice-and- 
snow-covered  mountain  ;  a  gnow 


mountain.  Iceland. 

Jok ul,  inter).  Yes,  sir.  Shetland. 
jok'y  (jok'l),  a.  Jocular. 
Colloq. 

Jo-la'ha  (jfi-la'hii),  n.  [Hind. 
juldha  a  weaver.]  A  member  of 
a  Mohammedan  caste  of  weav¬ 
ers  of  India  found  chiefly  in 
Bengal,  the  Punjab,  United 
Provinces,  and  Hyderabad. 

Jole  Var.  of  .iowl. 

jo  li'  (zh fi'le'), /<?m.  ||  jo-lie' 
(-le'),  a.  [F.]  Pretty  ;  advan¬ 
tageous  ;  agreeable  ;  pleasant  ; 
piquant ;  amusing, 
jolif  +  JOLLY, 
jol'i-ous.  a.  Jolly.  Obs. 
jolite.  jolivete.  -f  jollity. 
joli  ( j51 ).  ObB.  or  dial.  Eng.  var. 

Of  .IOWL. 

loll  (jOl1),  r.  t.  To  move  clumsi¬ 
ly  ;  to  roll  over  :  to  lurch.  —  n. 
A  lurch.  Both  Dial.  Eng. 


jol'ley.  lol'lie.  Vara,  of  jolly, 
u  potters  machine. 

Jol'li-er  (iQl'T-?r),  n.  One  who 

Jollies.  Slang. 

orii-ly(jm'Y-lT),  adv.  of  jolly. 
ol'li-ment.  n.  Jollity.  Obs. 
Jol'li-ness,  n.  See -ness. 
jol'li-try,  n.  Jollity.  Obs. 
jol'lop  (j5l'Mp),  n.  A  fowl’s 
dewlap,  or  wattle. 

Jol 'loped  (-upt),  a.  Her.  Wat¬ 
tled;— said  oi  the  comb  of  a 
cock  or  cockatrice, 
jol'ly,  n.  Short  for  jolly-boat. 
jol'ly.  adv.  Very  ;  remarkably. 
Slang. 

Jol'ly  head.  n.  Jollity.  Obs. 
Jol'ly-taiP  (j51'T-taP),  n.  [From 
a  Tasmanian  name.]  =  inanga. 
Tasmania. 

Jo/lo-a'no  (hO'lft-a'nO  ;  189),  n. 
A  Moro  of  Sulu. 

Jo'lof  (yO'lfif).  Var.  of  Wolof. 


JOLT 
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2-  To  cause  to  move  with  a  sudden  up  and  down  motion,  as 
in  a  carriage  going  over  rough  ground,  or  on  a  high-trotting 
horse ;  to  transport  with  jolts  ;  as,  the  horse  jolts  the 
rider  ;  fast  driving  jolts  the  carriage  and  the  passengers. 
Jolt  (jolt),  n.  1.  A  butt,  or  knock,  as  witli  the  head.  Obs. 
2.  A  sudden  shock  or  jerk  ;  a  jolting  motion,  as  in  a  car¬ 
riage  moving  over  rough  ground. 

The  first  jolt  had  like  to  have  ehaken  me  out.  Swi  ft. 

jolt'er-liead  1  (jol'ter-hSd'),  n.  [See  jolt,  jowl,  n.  (in  va- 
jolt'head'  j  rious  senses).]  A  large,  stupid,  or  clumsy 
head;  also,  a  dunce;  a  blockhead.  —  jolt'er-head'ed,  jolt'- 
head  ed, a.  — jolt'er-head'ed  ness,  jolt  head'ed-ness,  a. 
Jo  nah  (jo'nd),  n.  [Heb.  1  5/id/idove.]  X.  Masc.  prop.  name. 

2.  Bib.  According  to  the  Book  of  Jonah,  a  Hebrew  proph¬ 
et,  who,  commanded  to  go  to  Nineveh  and  cry  against 
it,  disobeyed  and  tied  in  a  ship  going  to  Tarshish.  During 
a  tempest,  sent  by  the  Lord  because  of  Jonah,  the  prophet 
told  the  sailors  to  cast  him  overboard,  which  done,  the 
tempest  ceased.  Jonah  was  then  swallowed  by  a  great 
fish  (in  the  New  Testament,  Matt.  xii.  40,  called  a  "  whale”) 
and  was  in  its  belly  three  days  and  three  nights  before 
he  was  cast  out. 

3.  Hence,  a  person  whose  presence  brings  ill  luck  or 
causes  misfortune. 

4.  The  Book  of  Jonah.  See  Old  Testament. 

Jones,  Tom  (jonz).  The  hero  of  Fielding’s  "  The  History 
of  Tom  Jones,  a  Foundling,”  good-hearted,  frank,  gener¬ 
ous,  and  manly,  but  thoughtless  and  prone  to  lapses  from 
virtue.  He  turns  out  to  be  an  illegitimate  nephew  of 
Squire  Allworthy,  his  benefactor,  is  made  the  Squire’s 
heir,  and  in  the  end  marries  the  fair  Sophia  Western. 

Jon  gleur'  (zhfiN'glQr'  ;  jBq'gler),  n.  [ F.  jongleur.  See 
juggler.]  1.  In  the  Middle  Ages,  in  France  and  Norman 
England,  an  itinerant  minstrel  who,  for  hire, recited  or  sang 
verses,  usually  of  his  own  composition,  told  stories,  etc.,  by 
way  of  entertainment,  as  at  courts.  Cf.  troubadour. 


2.  A  juggler,  or  conjurer.  Rare. 
jon'quil  (jSn'kwTl ;  jui/- ;  277),  n.  [F. 
jonquil/C)  or  NL.  jonquilla  (fr.  F.),  fr. 

L.  juiicus  a  rush,  from  its  rushlike 
leaves.  1  1  A  bulbous  amaryllidaceous 
plant  (Narcissus  jonquilla)^  with  long, 
rushlike  leaves,  and  yellow  or  white 
single  or  double  fragrant  flowers,  re¬ 
sembling  those  of  the  daffodil ;  also,  a 
bulb  or  flower  of  the  plant.  See  Nar¬ 
cissus. 

2.  A  light  yellow  color  like  that  of  jonquil 
flowers. 

3.  A  variety  of  the  domesticated  canary  of  a 
deep  yellow  color  free  from  any  greenish  tinge. 

Jon  val'  tube  (zhbN/val').  [After  one  Joni-af 
a  French  inventor.]  A  vertical  turbine  tube 
with  drowned  orifice  and  curved  so  as  to  dis¬ 
charge  horizontally  into  the  tailrace.  The 
inclosed  turbine,  wherever  it  be  in  the  tube,  will 
utilize  the  whole  fall  of  the  wuter.  —  Hence  jon 
val'ize  (-Tz),  v.  t.  —  Jon-val  i-za'tlon  (zhoN-val'Y- 
za'shun;  -T-za'shun),  n. 

Jor'dan  al'monds  (jbr'd&n).  [LIE 
almaunde ,  where  jardyne  is  prob. 
din  garden;  hence  prop.,  a  cultivated 
In  commerce,  almonds  imported  from 
Jordan  engine-  [After  Joseph  Jordan)  its  in-  jonnuii  i 
ventor.]  Paper  Making.  A  pulping  or  refining  ’  1  ’ 

engine,  consisting  essentially  of  a  stationary  hollow  cone 
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ted  almond.  1  p  f  Hymn  ' 
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with  projecting  knives  on  its  interior  surface  and  fitting 
over  a  rapidly  rotating  cone  having  similar  knives  on  its 
outside  surface,  the  pulp  passing  between  the  two  cones. 

jo'rum  (jo'rwm ;  201),  n.  [Perh.  from  Jorarn ,  in  2  Sam.  viii. 
10,  who  brought  vessels  of  silver,  etc.]  A  large  drinking 
vessel,  or  its  contents.  Colloq. 

Jos'eph  (jo'zSf),  n.  [Heb.  Ybseph ,  perh.  through  Gr.  Ttucn)^ 
or  L.  Joseph^  Josephus.]  1.  Lit.,  he  6hall  add;  —  masc. 
prop.  name.  L.  Josephus  (jo-se'ffts) ;  F.  Joseph  (zlio'zef')  ; 
It.  Giuseppe  (joo-sSp'pa);  Sp.  Jose  (ho-sa';  180);  Pg.  Jose 
(zlio-za') ;  G.  Joseph  (yo'zgf).  —  Dim.  Jo,  Joe.  —  Fern.  Jo- 
sepha,  Josephine. 

2.  Rib.  a  A  Hebrew  patriarch,  the  elder  of  Jacob’s  two 
sons  by  his  favorite  wife,  Rachel.  Because  Joseph  was  the 
son  of  hisold  age,  Jacob  loved  him  above  all  his  other  sons 
and  gave  him  a  “  coat  of  many  colors.”  His  envious  broth¬ 
ers  sold  him  to  some  Midianites,  who  in  turn  sold  him  into 
Egypt.  His  story  is  related  in  parts  of  Genesis,  xxx.  23  to 
the  end.  b  The  husband  of  Mary,  mother  of  Jesus,  c  The 
rich  councilor  of  Arimathaea  who  took  the  body  of  Jesus 
and  placed  it  in  his  tomb. 

3.  [/.  c.]  An  outer  garment  worn  in  the  18th  century  ; 
esp.,  a  riding  habit,  chiefly  worn  by  women,  with  a  small 
cape  and  buttoned  down  the  front. 

Joseph-and-Mary,  the  lungwort.  Dial.  Eng.  —  J.  Andrews. 
See  Andrews,  Joseph. 

Jo-se'phi  a  (jo-se'fi-a),  n.  [NL.,  after  Sir  Joseph  D. 
Hooker,  English  botanist.]  Bot.  A  large  genus  of  Aus¬ 
tralian  proteaceous  shrubs  and  trees  distinguished  by  the 
narrow,  rigid  leaves,  which  exhibit  much  diversity  of  form, 
and  by  the  tetramerous  apetalous  woolly  flowers,  succeeded 
by  a  woody  follicular  fruit.  They  are  sometimes  cultivated 
under  the  name  Dryandra. 

Josh'u-a  (j5sh'u-d),  n.  [Heb.  Yehdshua\]  1.  Lit.,  God  of 
salvation;  —  masc.  prop.  name.  L.  Josua  (j5s'u-d) ;  F. 
Josue  (zho'zu'a') ;  G.  A  D.  Josua  (yo'zdo-a).  — Dim  Josh. 
2.  a  The  son  of  Nun,  and  successor  of  Moses,  who  led  the 
Israelites  in  their  invasion  and  settlement  of  Canaan,  b 
The  Book  of  Joshua.  See  Old  Testament. 

joss  (j5s),  n.  [Corrupt,  fr.  Pg.  deos  God,  L.  deus.  Cf. 
deity.]  A  Chinese  household  divinity  ;  a  Chinese  idol. 

JOSS  house.  A  Chinese  temple,  or  house  for  the  Chinese 
mode  of  worship.  Colloq. 

JOSS  paper.  Gold  and  silver  paper  burned  by  the  Chinese, 
in  the  form  of  coins  or  ingots,  in  worship  and  at  funerals. 

joss  Stick-  A  reed  covered  w  ith  a  paste  made  of  the  dust 
of  odoriferous  woods,  or  a  cylinder  made  wholly  of  the 
paste.  Joss  sticks  are  burned  by  the  Chinese  as  incense 
before  idols,  etc. 

jos'tle  ( j5s'’l),  v.  t.  ;  jos'tled  (-’Id) ;  jos'tling  (-ling).  [A 
dim.  of  joust)  just)  v.  See  just  to  engage  in  combat.]  1.  To 
run  against  and  shake  ;  to  push  roughly  or  jarringly,  as 
out  of  the  way ;  to  elbow  ;  to  hustle  ;  to  disturb  by  crowd¬ 
ing  ;  to  crowd  against.  ”  Bullies  jostled  him.”  Macaulay. 

Systems  of  movement,  physical,  intellectual,  and  moral,  which 
are  perpetually  jostling  each  other.  I.  Taylor. 

2.  To  cause  to  come  into  collision  ;  to  clash. 

Jos'tle,  v.  i.  Orig.,  to  run  atilt  (in  the  tournament);  hence, 
to  knock  or  come  in  contact  so  as  to  jar  ;  to  push  ;  crowd 
roughly  ;  hustle  ;  specif.,  to  push  or  crowd  in  passing,  as 
formerly  in  contending  for  the  wall  (dry)  side  of  the  path. 

None  jostle  with  him  for  the  wall.  Lamb. 

jos'tle,  n.  Orig.,  a  shock  or  collision  in  the  tournament ; 
hence,  a  conflict  by  collisions ;  an  encounter  that  jars  or 


shocks;  specif.,  a  crowding  or  bumping  together,  as  in 
passing  on  the  street ;  interference. 

Thejosfte  of  South  African  nationalities.  The  Ration. 
jot  (jbt),  n.  [L.  iota,  Gr.  Iwra  the  name  of  the  letter  i  (E. 
i),  of  Semitic  origin ;  cf.  Heb.  yod.  It  is  the  smallest 
letter  of  the  Greek  and  Hebrew  alphabets.  Cf.  iota.]  An 
iota ;  a  point ;  a  tittle  ;  the  smallest  particle.  Cf .  bit,  n. 

Till  heaven  and  earth  pass,  one  jot  or  one  tittle  shall  in  no 
wise  pass  from  the  law,  till  all  be  fulfilled.  Matt.  v.  18. 

jot  (jot),  v.  t.  ;  jot'ted  ;  jot'ting.  To  set  down  ;  to  make 
a  brief  note  of  ;  —  usually  followed  by  down. 
jot'ter  (jbt'er),  n.  1.  One  who  jots  down  memoranda. 

2  A  memorandum  book. 

jot'ting,  p.  pr.  &  vb.  7i.  of  jot.  Specif.:  vb.  n.  A  brief 
note  or  memorandum. 

Jo'tunn.  Jo'tun  (yo'tdbn),  Jo'tunn  (yfi'tdon),  n.  [Icel. 
joluntt.]  Norse  Myth.  A  giant.  See  giant,  tz  .,  1. 

Jo'tunn  helm  or  -heimr,  Jo'tunn  heim  or  heimr  (yo'- 
toon-ham  ;  yfl'tdbn- ;  -liam’r),  n.  [Icel.  jotunheimar ,  pi.] 
Norse  Myth.  Abode  of  the  giants,  in  the  far  northwest 
where  the  ocean  joined  the  world’s  edge.  See  Nine  Worlds. 
jougs  (jbogz),  n.  [ F.joug  a  yoke,  L.  jugum.  See  yoke.] 
An  iron  collar  fastened  to  a  wall  or  post,  formerly  used  in 
Scotland  as  a  kind  of  pillory. 

joule  (joul ;  commonly  jool :  see  note  belotv ),  n.  [After  James 
P.  Joule)  English  physicist.]  Physics.  A  unit  of  work  or 
energy  which  is  equal  to  107  ergs,  and  is  practically  equiv¬ 
alent  to  the  energy  expended  in  one  second  by  an  electric 
current  of  one  ampere  in  a  resistance  of  one  ohm.  One 
joule  is  approximately  equal  to  .73d  foot  pound,  or  0.24 
small  calorie. 

The  proper  name  is  pronounced  joul  ( ou  as  in  out)) 
and  this  is  the  correct  pronunciation  for  the  unit;  but  the 
incorrect  jool  is  very  common,  esp.  in  the  United  States, 
joul'e-an  (-e-an),  a.  [See  joule.]  Physics.  Designating  heat 
formed  by  conversion  from  some  other  form  of  energy,  as 
electricity.  —  joulean  effect.  Elec.)  heating,  or  loss  of  power 
(watts),  due  to  ohmic  resistance  .  See  Joule’s  law,  1. 
joule'me  ter  (joul'me'ter;  jool'-;  see  joule),  n.  An  integrat¬ 
ing  wattmeter  for  measuring  the  energy  in  joules  expended 
in  an  electric  circuit  or  developed  by  a  machine. 

Joule’s  cycle  (joulz ;  joolz :  see  joule).  Thermodyn.  The 
cycle  for  the  air  engine  proposed  by  Joule.  In  it  air  is 
taken  by  a  pump  from  a  cold  chamber  and  compressed 
adiabatically  until  its  pressure  is  equal  to  that  of  the  air 
in  a  hot  chamber,  into  which  it  is  then  delivered,  thereby 
displacing  an  equal  amount  of  hot  air  into  the  engine 
cylinder.  Here  it  expands  adiabatically  to  the  tempera¬ 
ture  of  the  cold  chamber  into  which  it  is  finally  exhausted. 
This  cycle,  reversed,  is  used  in  refrigerating  machines. 
Joule’s  equivalent.  The  mechanical  equivalent  of  heat. 
See  under  mechanical. 

Joule’s  law  1.  Elec.  The  law  that  the  rate  at  which 
heat  is  produced  in  any  part  of  an  electric  circuit  is 
measured  by  the  product  of  the  square  of  the  current  into 
the  resistance  of  that  part  of  the  circuit.  If  the  current 
(i)  is  constant  for  an  interval  of  time  ((),  the  energy  (H)  in 
heat  units  is  equal  to  i-Rt,  R  being  the  resistance. 

2.  Thermodyn.  The  law  that  there  is  no  change  of  temper¬ 
ature  when  a  gas  expands  without  doing  external  work 
and  without  receiving  or  rejecting  heat, 
jounce  (jouii8),  v.  t.  &  i. ;  jounced  (jounst) ;  jounc'ing 
(joun'sTng).  [Cf.  jaunce  ;  perh.  influenced  by  bounce."] 
To  fall,  drop,  or  bump  so  as  to  shake;  to  jolt;  to  shake, 
esp.  by  rough  riding  or  by  driving  over  obstructions, 
jounce,  n.  A  shaking  fall  or  bump  ;  a  jolt ;  a  shake, 
jour'nal  (jfir'iial),  a.  [F.,  fr.  L.  diurnalis  diurnal,  fr. 


Jolt'er,  n.  [See  jowtek.]  A  | 
peddler.  Dial.  Eng. 

Jolt'er,  n.  One  that  jolts, 
jolt'-head'  por'gy.  A  large 
porgy  (  Calamus  bnjonado)  com¬ 
mon  about  the  Florida  Key 6 
and  West  Indies. 

Jolt'ing.  /•.  pr.  Sr  vb.  n.  of  JOLT. 
— jolt'ing-ly.  adr. 
iolt'lesB.  a.  See  -less. 
olt'y,  a.  That  jolts.  Colloq. 
loly.  4*  .JOLLY. 

Jol'y-vet,  w.  [OF.  joliret.  dim. 
of  jolif.  See  jolly’.]  A  jolly  or 
pretty  little  fellow.  Obs. 
jo-ma'da  (jC-mii'da).  Var.  of 
jumada. 

Jom'pon.  Var.  of  jam  pan. 

Joms  Vi'kings  (yOms).  Norse 
Vikings  of  the  colony  of  Joms- 
burg  established  in  th*e  country 
of  the  Wends.  They  were  im¬ 
portant  in  the  Kith  century,  and 
aided  the  Swedes  and  Danes  in 
overthrowing  Olaf  of  Norway. 
Jon.  +  John. 

Jon.  Abbr.  Jonathan. 
Jo'na(jfi'na).  Bib. Var.  of  John. 
Jona.  Abbr.  Jonathan. 
Jon'a-dab  (jOn'd-d&b).  Bib. 
Jo'nah(jfl'nd),  v.  t. ;  Jo'nahkd 
(-nad) ;  Jo'nah-ing.  Tocause 
to  have  bad  luck  because  of 
one’s  presence.  Slang. 

Jonah  crab.  A  large  crab  (Can¬ 
cer  borealis)  of  the  eastern  coa«t 
of  the  United  States,  usually 
frequentin':  rather  deep  water. 
Jo'nam  (jG'nftm),  or  Jo'nan 
(-nSn).  Bib. 

Jo'nas  (-nds),  n.  [L.  Jonas,  Gr. 
Iaji/a*;,  fr.  Heb.]  1.  Muse.  prop, 
name.  =  Jonah. 

2.  D.  Bib.  =  Jonah,  2,  4. 

3.  See  Rollo. 

Jon 'a- than  (;[8  n'd-t  h  a  n),  n. 
[Heb.  Yonathan  (perh.  through 
Gr.  Tu>i/dtfai/),contr.  fr.  Yehona- 
thdu .]  l.  Lit.,  gift  of  Jehovah  ; 
—  masc.  prop.  name. 

2.  a  Bib.  Son  of  Saul,  and 
friend  of  David.  See  David. 
b  =  Brother  Jonathan. 

Jon  a-than-i-za'tion  (-Y-  za'- 
shun  ;  -T-zS'shun),  ti.  Ameri¬ 
canizing.  Rare. 

Jon'a-thas  (-thfts).  Bib. 
Jo'nath-e'lem-re-cho'kim  (j5'- 
nith-e'l6in-rS-k5'kTm).  Bib.  A 
phrase  in  the  title  of  Psalm  lvi., 
rendered  in  the  R.  V.  margin 
“the  silent  dove  of  them  that 
are  afar  off,”  or  “  the  dove  of  the 
distant  terebinths.”  “  Like  so 
many  others  of  these  enigmati¬ 
cal  phrases,  this  is  in  all  proba¬ 
bility  the  name  of  a  melody  to 
which  the  psalm  is  to  be  sung.” 

Diet,  of  Bible  (Hastings). 
oncate.  «*•  junket. 


II  jond'la  (jOnd'la),  n.  [Telugu 
jonna  great  millet.]  The  Indian 
millet.  India. 
jone.  join. 

Jone.  f  Joan,  John.  June. 
Jones,  Davy.  See  Davy  Jones. 
Jo-ne'sian  ( jO-ne'zhdn),  a.  Of 
or  pertaining  to  Jones. —  Jone¬ 
sian  system,  a  system  of  trans¬ 
literating  Oriental  words  by 
English  letters,  invented  by  Sir 
William  Jones, 
jo-net'.  +  genet,  jennet. 
jo-net',  ti .  [F.  jaunet,  dim.  of 

jaune  yellow.]  Any  of  various 
flowers,  orig.variousyellnw  flow¬ 
ers,  as  the  marsh  mangold.  Obs. 
jong  (j5ng),  ti.  [Tibetan  rdzoh 
fortress.]  A  Tibetan  prefecture, 
jon'gler-y  (jtfi)'gl5r-T),  n.  [  F. 
jonglerie.]  Recital  of  a  jon¬ 
gleur.  Obs.  or  R.  Iajonjoli.I 
jon  jo-li'  (hon/h6-le').  Var.  of  | 
jonk.  Var.  of  jonqub. 
jon'ket.  4*  junket. 
jonaue.  Snort  for  jonquil,  3. 
jon'quille,  n.  [F.]  A  jonquil, 
jonquil  oil.  See  oil.  Table  I. 
Jon  val'  tur'bine  (zhdN'vil'). 
See  TURBINE. 

Joob'beh.  n.  Var.  of  jubbah. 
jook.  Var.  of  jouk.  Scot,  tf 
Dial.  Eng. 

joo'la  (joo'la).  n.  [Hind.  /TitZ/d 
a  swing.]  In  the  Himalayas,  a 
rope  suspension  bridge.  India. 
joom.  ium  ( joom),  n.  A  method 
of  cultivation  by  which  forest 
land  is  cleared  by  burning  and 
then  sown  with  mixed  crops, 
usually  for  one  season  only  ; 
also,  a  cleared  tract.  Bengal. 
op.  Dial.  Eng.  var.  of  JAUP. 
opardie.  +  jeopardy. 

_ope.  +  jowpy. 

lop  'per,  v.  i.  To  jolt.  Obs. 

Jo^py.  jowpy. 

Jo'rah  (jo'ra).  Bib. 

Jo'ra-i  (lo'rS-T).  Bib. 

Jo'ram  no'rrtm).  Bib. 
jo'ram.  Var.  of  jorum.  Rare. 
Jdd,  71.  =  JORTII.  [ENGINE. I 

Jor'dan,  n.  Short  for  Jordan  | 
jor'dan,  jor'den.  n.  [Orig.  un- 
cert.;  peril,  fr.  the  river  Jordan, 
and  shortened  fr.  Jordan  bottle 
a  bottle  of  water  from  the  Jor¬ 
dan,  brought  back  by  pilgrims.] 

1.  A  pot  or  vessel  with  a  large 
neck,  formerly  used  by  physi¬ 
cians  and  alchemists  Obs. 

2.  A  chamber  pot.  Obs.  or  Scot. 

Sr  Dial.  Eng.  r 

Jor  dan'  curve  (z  h  A  r'd  a  n'). 
[Named  after  Camille  Jordan,  a 
French  mathematician.]  Math. 
Any  of  the  system  of  equivalent 
curves  (intersecting  neither 
themselves  nor  one  another) 
joining  any  two  points  on  a  sim¬ 


ply  connected  surface, 
jor'dan-ite  (j6r'd<?n-It  ;  yor'- 
diin-),  n.  [After  Dr.  Jordan ,  of 
Suarbrucken,  Prussia.]  Min.  A 
lead-gray  monoclinic  sulphide, 
4PbS'As’»S3,  of  lead  and  arsenic. 
Sp.gr.,  6.38. 

Jor'dan’s  trout,  n.  [After 
David  S.  Jordan,  Am.  biolo¬ 
gist.)  A  cutthroat  (Sa/mo  jor- 
d am )  occurring  only  in  Lake 
Sutherland,  Washington. 

Jordh  (ytlrth).  Var.  ofJoRTH. 
Jo-ree',  n.  The  chewink  Local, 
lT.  S ■  [(-bQ s).  Bib. I 

Jor'i-bas  (j8r'f-b<fs),  Jor'i-bus  | 
Jo'rlm  ( jS'rTm).  Bib. 

Jo'rist  (jo'rfst),  n.  =  David- 
isTb-  [(-ki*i-ftm).  /life.  I 

Jor'ke-am  ( jSr'kt-fim),  -ko  am| 
jorn,  v.  t.  Sr  i.  To  adjourn.  Obs. 

jor-na'da  (h  r-n  ii'th  a  ;  1K9. 
14<;>,  n.  [Sp.  See  journey,  n.j 
The  toil,  travel,  or  the  like,  of  a 
day.  Hence  :  a  A  journey,  b 
As  a  land  measure,  as  much  lnnd 
ns  can  be  plowed  in  a.day.  c  A 
long  stretch  of  desert  region. 
Mexico  8f  Southwestern  U.  S. 
jornall.  4*  journal. 
jornay.  jornee.  f  journey. 
jornet,  n.  [Prob.  fr.  OF.  jour- 
nade  a  sort  of  outer  garment.] 
A  cassock  or  traveling  cloak, 
worn  by  men  and  women  in  the 
15th  and  16th  centuries.  Obs. 
jorney.  f  journey. 
jo  rod) a' ao  (ho/rrt-ba'tbo  ;  133, 
146,  189),  ti.  [Sp.,  lit.,  hump¬ 
backed]  A  moonfish.  See 
moon  fish,  1  a  &  b.  Sp.  Amer. 
jorofflis,  ti.  pi.  [See  oilly- 
f  lower.]  Gillyflowers.  Obs. 

St  nt . 

jor'ram  (ytJbr'am),  n.  [Gael. 
in r ram.]  A  Gaelic  boat  Bong  ; 
—  sometimes  loosely  used  of 
other  song6.  Scot. 

Jorth  (yorth>,  Jorth  (v firth),  n. 
[Icel.  Jorft-]  Norse  Myth.  The 
earth  as  a  goddess  or  giantess. 
Jos.  Abbr.  Joseph  ;  Jo6iah. 
Josa  Abbr.  Josepha. 

Jos'a-ba  (jfts'd-bd).  D.  Bib. 
Jos'a  bad  i -bid).  Bib. 

Jos'a  beth  (-beth).  D.  Bib. 
Josab-he'sed  (lo's&b-he'sed). 
I).  Bib. 

Jos  a-bi'a  (j8s  d-bl'd).  D.  Bib. 
Jos'a-char  (iOs'd-kar).  D.  Bib. 
Jos  a-i'a  (-I'd).  D.  Bib. 
Jos'a-phat  (j8s'd-f&t).  1.  Var. 
of  J  khoshaphat. 

2.  See  Barlaam. 

Jos  a-phi'as  ( i6s/d-fT'ds).  Bib. 
Jose.  Abbr.  Josephine. 

Jo-s^'  (ho-sa';  189),  n.  In  full 
Po-e'ma  de  Jo-s^'  (po-a'mii  da 
hr-sa').  A  Spanish  poem  of  the 
aljamiado  class,  probably  of  the 


16th  century,  dealing  with  the 
story  of  the* Biblical  Joseph. 
Jo'se  (jo's?).  Bib. 
Jo-se'a(ho-sa'ii),/!.  [Peril,  fr.  Sp. 
Jose  Joseph.]  The  white  mullet 
(Mugil  curema).  [d£k).  Bib. I 
Jos'e-dec.  -dech,  -aek  (j5s'e-| 
Jo'se-ite  (jo'zMt),  n.  [From 
Suo  Jos6  do  Paraiso  in  Brazil.] 
Min.  A  native  telluride  of  bis¬ 
muth,  containing  also  sulphur 
and  selenium. 

Jo-se'phai  jr-ee'fd).Jo'seph  ine 

(io'z/f-en),  n.  [F.  Josephine, 
fr.  Josepn  Joseph.  Josepha  is 
NL.  fern,  of  Josephus.  See 
Joseph.]  Fern.  prop.  name. 

F.  Josephine  (zhfi/za/ien_') ;  It. 
( riusepjiina  (joo's?  p-p  e'n  ti)  ; 
Sp.  Josejiua  (no'sa-fe'na  ;  189)  ; 
Pg.  Jose)>hina  (zhS'za-fe'na)  ; 

G.  Josephine  (yo'zJt-fe'n?). — 
Dim.  Jo )  Jozy  (jo'zY),  Pheny 
(fe'nl). 

Jo'seph-ine  (j5'z?f-Yn),  a.  Of 
or  pertaining  to  Joseph  II.,  Holy 
Roman  Emperor,  or  his  reign. 
—  Jo'seph-in-ism  (-Yz’m),  Jo'- 
seph-ism,  n. 

Jo'seph-ine  knot  (jo'z«-f-en). 
Dressmaking.  A  carrick  bend 
used  as  a  trimming  knot.  See 
Illust.  of  carrick  bend ,  under 
knot. 

jo'seph-in-ite  (j5'z?f-Yn-Tt),  n. 
[From  Josephine  County,  Ore¬ 
gon.]  Min.  A  natural  alloy  of 
iron  and  nickel,  occurring  in 
stream  gravel.  Cf.  awaruite. 
Jo'seph’s  coat  ( jd'zrffl).  l.  The 
coat  of  many  colors  of  the  pa¬ 
triarch  Joseph. 

2.  (In  this  sense  written  Jo'- 
seph’s-coat'.)  A  garden  ama¬ 
ranth  (Anuiraiithns  gangeticus) 
with  variegated  foliage. 

Joseph’s  flower  The  goats- 

heara  (Tragopogon  pratensc). 

Jo  se'phus  (jtj-se'lY/s).  Bib. 
Jo'ses  (jo'sez  ;  -z6z).  Bib. 
Jo'sey  (j  o'z  Y),  v.  Contr.  of 
Joseph,  a  garment. 
josh(iOsh),  r.  t.  To  make  fun 
of  ;  to  chaff  ;  banter.  Slang, 
1'.  S.'—n.  A  bantering  joke. 
Slang,  U.  S. 

Josh.  Abbr.  Joshun. 

Josh'a-bad  (jbsh'd-bftd).  Bib. 
Jo'shah  (jb'slid).  Bib. 
Josh'a-phat  (ifish'd-fat).  Bib. 
Josh  a-vi'ah  (-vi'd).  Bib. 
Joshbe-ka'shah  ( jOsh'bf-ka'- 
sbd  ;  -kash'd).  Bin. 

Josh'er,  n.  One  who  joshe6. 
Slang,  U.  S. 

Jo'slii  (jo'she),  n.  [Hind..;o.s/u.] 
An  astrologer;  also,  a  native 
astronomer.  India. 

Josh  i-bi'ah  (jOsh'I-bT'd).  Bib. 
\  Joshua  tree.  Atreeyucca(  yucca 


arborescens)  of  the  southwestern 
United  States.  See  Yucca. 
Jo-si'ah(ju-sT'd),  Jo-si'as(-ds), 
n.  [Heb.  Yoshiyah ;  cf.  Gr.  Iu>- 
<7ta>»,  L.  Josias.]  1.  Lit.,  given  of 
the  Lord  ;  —  masc.  prop.  name. 
2.  Bib.  Son  of  Anion,  and  king 
of  Judah  B.  c.  639-6080),  during 
whose  reign  the  Book  of  the 
Law  was  found  in  the  temple, 
and  religious  reforms  w’ere 
made.  He  was  killed  in  battle 
with  Pharaoh-nechoh  at  Me- 
giddo.  [of  Josiah.| 

Jo-si'as  (jfrsT'ds).  Bib.  Yar.| 
Jos  i-bi'ah  (jOB'Y-hY'd).  Bib. 
jo'sie  (jo'zY),  n.  Contr.  of 
JOSEPH,  a  garment. 

Jos  i-phi'ah  (jfis'Y-fT'd).  Bib. 
jos'kin,  7i.  A  bumpkin ;  a 
boor.  Slang. 

Jos  phi'a  (jOs-fY'd).  D.  Bib. 
joss  ( j5s),  7i.  A  master  ;  an  em¬ 
ployer  or  overseer.  Dial.  Eng. 
joss,  v.  i.  To  jostle;  crowd.— 
n.  A  jolt.  Both  Dial.  Eng. 
jos'sa.  inter}.  Prob.,  down  here. 
Obs.  [horseblock.  Dial.  Eng.  I 
josB  block,  jossing  block.  A  | 
joss'er  (j5s'?r),  n.  A  simple¬ 
ton.  Slang,  Eng.  [ Ref '.  Sp.  I 

jos'tl.  jos'tld.  Jostle,  jostled. | 
jos'tle-ment,  n.  Crowding ; 
hustling.  [jostles.! 

jos'tler  (jCs'l?r),  n.  One  that | 
Jos'u-e  t  jfiw'd-e).  D.  Bib. 

Josz.  Abbr.  Joszef. 
jot,  n.  Sf  v.  Jolt  ;  jog.  Obs.  or 
Dial.  Ena.  [person.  Obs.  I 

jot,  n .  Prob.,  an  insignificant  | 

||  jo' ta  (hfi'tii  ;  189),  n.  [Sp.)  A 
Spanish  dance  in  triple  time, 
resembling  a  waltz, 
jo'ta-cize  (yo'td-sTz),  jo'ta- 
cism  (-sYz’m).  Vars.  of  yota- 
cize,  etc. 

Jot'bah  ( jfit'bd).  Bib. 
Jot'bath(  j5t'bath),Jot'ba-thah 

(-bd-thd).  Bib. 

Jo'tham  (jo'thdm),  n.  [ Ileb. 
Yothdm.)  1.  Lit.,  the  Lord  is 
upright  {—  masc.  prop.  name. 

2.  Bib.  a  The  youngest  son  of 
Gideon,  who  alone  survived  the 
slaughter  of  his  brothers  by 
Abimelech,  and  who  rebuked 
the  men  of  Shechem  by  the 
narable  of  the  trees  and  the 
Dramble.  Judges  ix.  7-16.  b  Son 
of  Uzziah  and  king  of  Judah 
b.  c.  751-735  (?).  w'hose  reign  was 
troubled  by  the  Syrians  and 
Israelites. 

jo'ti  (jfi'te),  n.  =  joshi. 
jo'ti  sa'ru  (jd'tf'-sii'roo),  n.  = 
JOSHI. 

jo'ti-si  (jfi'tP-she),  ti.  [Hind. 

j  Otis  hi.]  =  JOSHI. 

jot'ter,  i.  [Cf.  jot  to  jolt.] 
To  shake  ;  tremble.  Scot. 


jot'ty  (jSt'Y),  a.  Having, or  con. 
sisting  of, jottings;  fragmentary. 
Jo'tun.  Var.  of  Jotunn. 
Jo'tun-heim'.  Var.  of  Jotunn- 

H  KIM. 

jo-tu'ro  (h  !*t-t<5o'r  5  ;  189),  n. 
[Amer.  Sp.  (in  Havana).]  A 
large,  robust  gray  mullet  (Jo- 
turus  pichardi )  of  the  niountuin 
torrents  of  Cuba,  eastern  Mex¬ 
ico,  and  Central  America. 
jou'barb(joo'biirb),  n.  [F.^ou- 
Vn-6e.]  =  Jupiter’s-beard  b- 
Dial.  Eng. 

joug.  Sing,  of  jougs.  [Scot. 
ioug.  v.  t.  To  fasten  in  jougs. 
jough  (joK),  n.  [Manx,  drink 
Ale.  Isle  of  Man. 
jouissance,  n.  [F.,  fr.  jouir  to 
enjov,  fr.  L.  gaudere  to  rejoice.] 
1  Use ;  enjoyment.  Obs. 

2.  Jollity  ;  merriment.  Obs. 
jouk  (jock),  v.  i.  [OF.  jouguier, 
joqnier ,  F.  jucher.)  To  sleep  (on 
a  perch);  to  roost;  perch;  slum¬ 
ber.  Oos.  or  Dial.  Eng. 
jouk  (jdbk),  v.  i.  Sr  t.  Scot.  Sr 
Dial.  Eng.  1.  To  dodge  or 
duck;  also,  to  dart ;  hide  ;  skulk. 
2.  To  bow,  as  in  courtesy  ;  also, 
to  fawner  cringe 
jouk  (jdok  >.  R.  Scot.  Sr  Dial. 
Eng.  1.  Act  of  one  w’ho  jouks. 
2.  Place  of  retreat  or  shelter, 
jouk'er,  n.  One  who  jouks. 
Scot.  Sr  Dial.  Eng. 
jouk'er-y  (jook'er-Y),  n.  Jouk- 
mg.  Scot.  Sr  Dial.  Eng. 
jouk'er-y-pawk'er-y  (jook'C*r- 
Y-p6k/rer-Y),  n.  Trickery.  Scot. 
joul,  joule,  f  jowl.  [fect.| 

Joule  effect.  =  joulean  ef-| 
joult.  f  jolt. 
jounke.  +  junk. 
joupe.  4*  jupe.  [man. | 

jour.  Abbr.  Journal;  iourney-[ 
jour  (zhoor),  n.  [F.,  lit.,  day.] 
Lace  Making.  =  filling  e. 

Jour  dain',  M.  (rnD-syO'  zhoor'- 
dttN').  The  hero  of  Moliere’s 
comedy  “Le  Bourgeois  Gentil- 
homme,”  a  rich  tradesman  who 
tries  to  set  up  as  a  gentleman, 
taking  lessons  from  masters  of 
dancing,  music,  language,  etc. 
He  comes  to  think  himself  high¬ 
ly  accomplished. because, among 
other  things.he  has,  as  he  learns, 
been  talking  prose  all  his  life 
(without  knowing  it).  His 
(laughter’s  lover,  Cleonte,  se¬ 
cures  his  consent  to  their  mar¬ 
riage  by  disguising  himself  as  a 
son  of  the  Grand  Turk. 

|i  jour  gras'  (zhoor'  grii').  [F.] 
Lit.,  a  fat  day  ;  a  day  on  which 
a  church  permits  meat  to  be 
eaten;  — said  esp.  of  the  three 
days  before  Ash  Wednesday. 

||  jour'  mai'gre  (ma'gr’).  [F. 


food,  foot ;  out,  oil ;  chair  ;  go  ;  sing,  igk  ;  4rhen,  thin ;  nature,  verdure  (250) ;  K  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144) ;  boN  ;  yet ;  zh  —  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Guide. 

Full  explanations  of  Abbreviations,  8igns,  etc..  Immediately  precede  the  1  ocabulary. 
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diurnus  belonging  to  the  day,  fr.  dies  day.  See  diurnal.] 
Daily;  diurnal.  Obs. 

Jour'nal  ( jtir'ndl),  n.  [F.  journal.  See  journal,  a.]  1 .Eccl. 
A  diurnal.  Obs. 

2.  An  itinerary.  Obs. 

3.  A  diary ;  an  account  of  daily  transactions  and  events. 
Specif.  :  a  Bookkeeping.  (1)  A  daybook.  (2)  In  double 
entry,  a  book  of  accounts  in  which  is  entered  a  condensed 
and  grouped  statement  of  the  daily  transactions,  b  Naut. 
A  log  book  ;  the  log.  c  The  record  of  transactions  kept  by 
a  deliberative  body  or  an  assembly;  specif.,  the  record  of 
daily  proceedings  of  a  legislative  body,  kept  by  the  clerk, 
d  A  newspaper  published  daily  ;  by  extension,  a  weekly 
newspaper  or  any  periodical  publication,  giving  an  account 
of  passing  events,  the  proceedings  and  memoirs  of  societies, 
etc. ;  a  periodical ;  a  magazine,  e  Mining.  A  record  of 
strata  through  which  a  boring  passes. 

4.  That  which  has  occurred  in  a  day ;  a  day’s  work  or 
travel ;  a  day’s  journey.  Obs. 

6.  Mack.  That  portion  of  a  rotating  shaft,  axle,  spindle, 
etc.,  which  turns  in  a  bearing  ;  a  gudgeon. 

Jour'nal,  v.  t.  ;  jour'naled  (-nald)  or  jour'nalled  ;  jour'- 
nal-ing  or  jour'nal-ling.  1.  To  record  in  a  journal. 

2.  Mach,  a  To  support  on,  provide  with,  make  into,  a 
journal,  or  the  like  ;  to  support  on  a  bearing ;  as,  to  jour¬ 
nal  a  pulley  on  a  shaft ;  to  journal  a  spindle  in  brackets, 
b  To  connect  by  means  of  a  journal;  as,  a  connecting  rod 
journaled  to  one  end  of  a  working  beam. 

Journal  box-  Mach.  A  box  or  bearing  fora  journal ;  a  more 
or  less  frictionless  lining  interposed  between  a  journal  and 
the  frame  of  a  machine.  See  bearing,  7  b- 
Jour'nal  ism  (jfir'nal-Tz’m),  7i.  [Cf. V.journalisme.']  1.  The 
collection  and  periodical  publication  of  current  news ;  the 
business  of  managing,  editing,  or  writing  for,  journals  or 
newspapers  ;  also,  journals  or  newspapers  collectively  ; 
the  press  ;  as,  political  journalism. 

2.  The  keeping  of  a  journal,  or  diary.  Rare. 
jour'nal-ist  (-1st),  ?i.  [Cf.  F.  journaliste.]  1.  The  con¬ 
ductor  of  a  public  journal,  or  one  whose  business  it  is 
to  write  for  a  public  journal ;  an  editorial  or  other  profes¬ 
sional  writer  for  a  periodical.  Addison. 

2.  One  who  keeps  a  journal,  or  diary.  Mickle. 

—  jour  nal  is'tic  (  Ts'tTk),  a.  —  jour  nal  is'ti  cal  ly,adu. 
jour'nal ize  (-iz),  v.  t.  ;  jour'nal-ized  (-Izd) ;  jour'nal-iz'- 
ing  (-Iz'Tng).  To  enter  or  record  in  a  journal,  or  book 
for  accounts  or  records. 

jour'nal-lze.  r.  i.  1.  To  keep  a  journal  of  one’s  daily  ex¬ 
periences  or  observations. 

2.  To  follow  the  profession  of  a  journalist. 

3.  Bookkeeping.  To  enter  up  the  journal. 

Jour'ney  (jQr'ni),  n. ;  pi.  -neys  (-nTz).  [ME.  jornee ,  jour- 
nee  ,  prop.,  a  day’s  journey, OF.  jornee,  jurnee,  a  day,  a  day’s 
work  or  journey,  F.  journec,  fr.  OF.  jorn,  jurn,jor,  a  day, 
F.  jour,  fr.  h.  diurnus.  See  journal.]  1.  A  day.  Obs. 

2.  A  day’s  travel  (which  in  the  Middle  Ages  was  esti¬ 
mated  commonly  at  20  miles) ;  distance  traveled  during  a 
day.  Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 

We  have  yet  large  day,  for  scarce  the  sun 
Hath  finished  hall  his.;o«r«cy.  Milton. 

3.  Travel  or  passage  from  one  place  to  another,  whether 
distant  or  near  ;  hence,  fig.,  a  passage  through  life. 

We  must  all  have  the  same  journey'*  end.  Bp.  Stilhngfleet. 

4.  A  military  expedition  ;  siege  ;  campaign.  Obs. 

5-  The  labor  of  a  day;  a  day’s  work  or  spell  of  work. 
Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 

6  Whatever  is  done  on  a  given  day;  hence,  business; 
affair;  specif.,  a  fight  or  battle.  Obs. 

7-  The  coins  made  in  the  British  mint  from  15  pounds 
troy  of  gold  or  60  pounds  of  silver,  the  amount  of  a  day’s 
work  when  done  by  hand. 

8-  Glass  Making.  The  round  of  work  done  in  converting 
a  quantity  of  material  into  glass. 

9.  Mach.  Obs.  a  A  journal,  b  A  guide  bar. 

Syn. —  Journey,  tour,  trip,  jaunt,  excursion,  pilgrim¬ 
age.  Journey  often  suggests  somewhat  prolonged  trav¬ 
eling  (now  commonly  on  land  ;  cf .  voyage),  esp.  to  a  par¬ 
ticular  destination  or  for  a  specific  object ;  tour  implies  a 
circuitous  course  from  place  to  place,  esp.  for  pleasure  ;  a 
trip  is  a  relatively  brief  or  expeditious  journey,  whether 
for  business  or  pleasure ;  a  jaunt  is  a  pleasure  trip,  com¬ 
monly  short,  often  impromptu  ;  excursion  suggests  rather 
more  formality  than  jaunt,  and  frequently  implies  a  num¬ 
ber  of  participants ;  pilgrimage  suggests  a  destination 
hallowed  by  religious  or  other  associations.  Journey  and 
pilgrimage  are  often  used  fig.  of  the  passage  through  life  ; 
as,  “Here  is  my  journey's  end,  here  is  .  .  .  [the]  very  sea¬ 
mark  of  my  utmost  sail  ”  (Shale.) ;  “  The  days  of  the  years 
of  my  pilgrimage  are  an  hundred  and  thirty  years  ”  (Gen. 
xlvii.  9). 

Journeys  accounts,  Eng.  Law ,  lit.,  days  counted  ;  that  is, 
the  number  of  days,  usually  15,  legally  considered  as  the 


Lit.,  a  lean  day;  a  day  on  which  I 
a  church  prohibits  the  eating  of 
meat;  a  fish  day.  [nal.  Obs.  I 
Jour'nal-a-ry.  d.  Daily;  diur-l 
journal  tearing.  ==  bearing, 7b. 
jour  nal-ese' (jOr'ndl-ez';  -es'). 
n.  English  of  a  style  considered 
characteristic  of  newspaper 
writing.  Collon. 
jour  na  lier'  (F.  zhoor'na'lya'), 
a.  [F.,  a .;  as  n.,  a  day  laborer.] 
Daily.  Ohs.—n.  A  journalist.  R. 

I!  jour  nal'  in  time'  ( zhooPnal' 
ft.N  tern').  IF.]  Private  diary, 
jour'nal-ish,  a.  See  -ish. 
Jour'nal-iz  er  (jOr'nrtl-iz'Sr),  n. 
One  who  journalizes, 
jour'nal-ly,  adv.  Daily.  Ohs. 
journal  turbine.  =  parallel- 
flow  turbine.  See  turbine. 

Jour  n^e'  des  Bar'ri  cades' 
zhoor'na'  da  ba're'kad').  IF.] 
See  Day  of  Barricades. 

II  Jour  n^e' des  Dupes'  (diip'). 
[F.]  See  Day  of  Dupes. 
jour'ney-bat  ed  (-bat'Cd),  a. 
Worn  out  with  journeying.  Obs. 
jour'ney-er,  n.  One  who  jour¬ 
neys.  [coins.  Eng.  I 

journey  weight.  A  journey  of  | 
jour'ney-wom  an,  n.  A  woman 
working  by  the  day.  Rare. 
joutes.  jowtes.  n.  pi.  [OF.  jote, 
joute ,  vegetable,  beet.]  Soup 
with  herbs.  Obs. 

Jove'ite.  Var.  of  jovite. 
jo-ven'ceh  n.  [OF.,  F.  jouven- 
ceau.]  A  youth.  Obs. 

Jove’ a '-beard'  (jovz'-),n.  =  Ju- 


1*  ITER’S- BEARD. 

Jove’ a '-fruit',  n.  a  A  spice-bush 
(Benzoin  melisssefolium)  of  the 
southern  United  States,  b  The 
persimmon.  (Eng.  I 

Jove’s  nut.  The  acorn.  Dial.] 
jo'vi-al-ist,  n.  Obs.  1.  One 
born  under  the  planet  Jupiter. 

2.  One  of  a  jovial  disposition 
or  life. 

3.  One  of  Jupiter’s  satellites, 
jovi-al-is'tic,  a.  Pertaining  to 
the  planet  Jove.  Rare. 

jo'vi-al-ly,  adv.  of  .jovial. 
o'vi-al  ness,  n.  See  -ness. 
o'vi-al-ty.  n.  Joviality.  Rare. 
Jo-vin'i-an  (jfi-vln'I-dn),  n. 
Eccl.  A  Joviniunist, 
Jo-vin'i-an-ish,  a.  See  -ish. 
jo'vy,  a.  [L.  Jonus  of  Jove  ] 
Jovial.  Obs. 
jow.  f  jaw,  Jew. 
jow  (jou  ;  j5),u.  t.  [Cf.  jowl 
to  strike.]  1.  To  give  a  blow  to; 
to  strike.  Scot,  fir  Dial.  Eng. 

2.  To  ring  (a  bell)  ;  esp.,  to  toll. 
Scot.  (also,  to  sway.  Scot.  I 
jow.  v.  i.  To  ring;  esp.,  to  toll;  | 
jow,  n.  A  jowing  ;  stroke.  Scot. 
Sr  Dial.  Eng. 

jow  ar'  (iou-ar'),  jow-a'ri 
re),  n.  (Hind,  j invar,  jawar.) 
'Hie  durra,  or  Indian  millet, 
ow'der.  n.  A  jowter.  Dial.  Eng. 
owel.  f  JEWEL, 
jow'el.  n.  [Cf.  F.  jouelle  a  sort 
of  yoke  for  supporting  vines.] 
One  of  the  piers,  or  of  the  arches, 
of  a  bridge.  Obs. 


fewest  within  which  a  new  writ  could  be  obtained  after 
the  abatement  of  a  previous  one,  the  new  writ  in  this  case 
relating  back  as  a  quasi  continuance  of  the  first.  The 
practice  is  now  disused. 

jour'ney  (jfir'nl),  v.  i.  ;  jour'neyed  (-nTd)  ;  jour'ney-ing. 
To  travel  from  place  to  place  ;  to  go  from  home  to  &  dis¬ 
tance;  to  go  on  a  journey.  44  Abram  journeyed.”  Gen.  xii.  6. 
Jour'ney,  v.  t.  1.  To  traverse  ;  to  travel  over  or  through. 
Obs.  or  R.  44 1  journeyed  many  a  land.”  Scott. 

2.  To  use,  as  a  horse,  on  a  journey.  Obs. 

3.  To  separate,  as  coins,  into  journeys.  Eng. 

4.  To  adjourn.  Obs.  Scot. 

Jour'ney-man(jfir'nT-man),  n.  ;  pi.  -men  (-men).  1.  For¬ 

merly,  a  man  hired  to  work  by  the  day  ;  now,  commonly, 
a  worker  who  lias  learned  a  handicraft  or  trade;  —  dis¬ 
tinguished  from  apprentice,  foreman,  and  master. 

2.  a  A  clock  controlled  electrically  from  a  distance  by  a 
master  clock,  b  A  secondary  clock  in  an  observatory, 
used  esp.  as  an  intermediary  in  comparing  standard  clocks. 
Jour'ney-work  (-wfirk'),  n.  Orig.,  work  done  by  the 
day  ;  work  done  by  a  journeyman  at  his  trade  ;  hence, 
routine  or  mechanical  work  ;  hack  work, 
joust  (just ;  joost ;  277),  v.  i.  To  join  battle  ;  to  run  atilt.  — 
joust,  n.  —  joust'er  (jus'ter  ;  jobs'-),  n.,  etc.  See  just, 
v.  d‘  n.,  juster,  etc. 

Jove  (jov),  n.  [L.  Jupiter,  gen.  Jovis ,  OL.  Jovis ,  nom.  & 
gen.  for  Djovis :  akin  to  E.  Tuesday.  See  Tuesday  ;  cf. 
Jupiter.]  1.  The  chief  divinity  of  the  ancient  Romans  ; 
Jupiter  (which  see). 

2  a  The  planet  Jupiter.  Poetic,  b  Iler.  Azure,  in  the 
old  method  of  blazoning  by  the  heavenly  bodies.  Obs.  c 
Alchemy.  The  metal  tin. 

Jo'vi-al  (jo'vi-al),  a.  [F.,  fr.  L.  Jovialis  pertaining  to 
Jove.  The  planet  Jupiter  was  thought  to  make  those  born 
under  it  joyful  or  jovial.  See  Jove.]  1.  [cap.]  Of  or 
pertaiuing  to  the  god  Jove,  or  Jupiter  ;  Jovelike.  Rare. 

2.  [cap.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  planet  Jupiter. 

3.  [cap.]  a  Alchemy.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  metal  tin. 
b  Her.  Azure.  Rare. 

4.  [cap.]  Astrol.  Having  Jupiter  as  a  natal  planet ;  hav¬ 
ing  the  characteristics  or  destiny  belonging  to  those  whose 
natal  planet  is  Jupiter,  which  was  regarded  as  giving  joy 
or  mirth  and  serene  happiness  ;  also,  having  the  benign 
aspect  in  which  Jupiter  is  the  ruling  planet. 

5  Joyous  ;  jolly  ;  mirth-inspiring  ;  hilarious  ;  character¬ 
ized  by  mirth  or  jollity ;  merry  ;  as,  a  jovial  youth  ;  a  jo¬ 
vial  company  ;  a  jovial  poem. 

Be  bright  and  jovial  among  your  guests.  Shale 

Syn.  — Merry,  joyous,  gay,  festive,  mirthful,  gleeful, 
jolly,  hilarious.  See  jocular. 

Jo'vi-kl,  n.  Any  supposed  inhabitant  of  Jupiter. 
Jo'vl-al'i-ty  (-Sl'T-tT),  n.  [Cf.  F.  jovialite.]  Quality  or 
state  of  being  jovial.  Sir  T.  Herbert. 

jo'vi-al-ize  (jo'vt-dl-iz),  v.  t.  dr  i. ;  -ized  (-izd) ;  -iz'ing 
(-iz'Tng).  To  make,  or  to  be,  jovial. 

Jo'vi  an  (-an),  a  Of  or  pertaining  to,  or  like,  Jove,  or 
Jupiter  (the  deity  or  the  planet). 

Jo'vi-cen'tric  (-sen'tnk),  a.  [See  Jove  ;  center.]  Astron. 
Revolving  around  the  planet  Jupiter  ;  appearing  as  viewed 
from  Jupiter.  J.  R.  Hind.  —  Jo  vi-cen'tri-cal  (-trl-kal), 
a.  —  Jo  vi  cen'tri-cal  ly,  adv.  All  Rare. 

Jo'vi-labe  (jo'vl-lab),  n.  [L.  Jovis,  gen.  of  Jupiter  -\-  -lahe 
as  in  astrolabe.]  Astron.  An  instrument  for  indicating 
the  positions  of  Jupiter’s  satellites. 

Jo-vin'i-an  1st  (jo-vTu'i-an-Tst),  n.  Eccl.  Hist.  An  ad¬ 
herent  to  the  doctrines  of  Jovinian,  an  Italian  monk  of  the 
4th  century,  who  denied  the  perpetual  virginity  of  Mary, 
opposed  the  asceticism  of  his  time,  and  maintained  the 
equality  of  all  sins. 

jov'ite  (jov'It),  n.  [Prob.  fr.  Jove  Jupiter.]  A  high  ex¬ 
plosive  adapted  esp.  to  use  in  armor-piercing  shells.  It 
consists  of  certain  nitro  compounds  and  sodium  nitrate, 
jowl  (jol ;  277),  n.  [For  older  chole ,  chaul ,  AS.  ceajl  jaw. 
Cf.  chaps.]  1.  A  jaw,  esp.  the  under  jaw  ;  a  jawbone. 

2.  The  cheek  ;  a  cheek. 

jowl,  n.  [ME.  chol,  of  uncertain  origin ;  cf.  AS.  ceole 
throat,  G.  kehle.]  The  hanging  part  of  a  double  chin  ;  the 
dewlap  (of  cattle) ;  the  wattle  (of  a  fowl), 
jowl.  n.  [Of  uncertain  origin.]  1.  The  head,  of  man  or 
beast.  Obs. 

2.  The  head,  or  head  and  adjacent  parts,  of  a  fish,  esp.  of 
a  salmon,  sturgeon,  or  ling. 

Joy  (joi),  n.  [ME.  joye,  OF.  joie,  F.  joie,  L.  gaudia ,  pi. 
of  gaudium  joy,  fr.  gaudere  to  rejoice,  to  be  glad  ;  cf.  Gr. 
yaieiv  to  rejoice,  yavpo<;  proud.  Cf.  gaud.]  1.  The  passion 
or  emotion  excited  by  the  acquisition  or  expectation  of 
good ;  pleasurable  feelings  or  emotions  caused  by  a  sense 
of  well-being,  by  success,  good  fortune,  and  the  like,  or  by 


a  rational  prospect  of  possessing  what  we  love  or  desire  ; 
an  experience  of  such  emotion  or  feeling  ;  gladness  ;  ex¬ 
hilaration  of  spirits ;  delight. 

Tears  of  true  joy  for  his  return.  Shak. 

2  State  of  happiness  or  felicity ;  bliss  or  beatitude. 

3.  That  which  causes  jov  or  happiness. 

A  thing  of  beauty  is  a  jou  forever.  Keats. 

4.  The  sign  or  exhibition  of  joy  ;  gayety  ;  mirth  ;  merri¬ 
ment  ;  festivity. 

Such  joy  made  Una,  when  her  knight  she  found.  Spenser. 

5.  A  jewel.  Obs. 

6  Astrol.  Of  a  planet,  position  in  a  house  of  agreeable 
quality  or  condition. 

Syn. —  Gladness,  delight,  happiness,  exultation,  trans¬ 
port,  felicity,  ecstasv,  rapture,  bliss,  gayety,  mirth,  mer¬ 
riment,  festivity,  hilarity.  See  pleasure. 
joy  (joi),  v.  i.;  joyed  (joid);  joy'ing.  [OF.yoir,  F.jouir,  L. 
gaudere.  See  joy,  n.]  To  rejoice  ;  be  glad  ;  delight ;  exult. 

I  will  joy  in  the  God  of  my  salvation.  Hub.  iii.  18. 
Joy,  v.  t.  1.  To  gladden;  to  make  joyful;  to  exhilarate. 

Neither  pleasure’8  art  can  joy  my  spirits.  Shak. 

2  To  address  with  marked  joy  or  honor;  to  wish  (one) 
joy  ;  to  congratulate.  Obs. 

3.  To  enjoy.  Obs.  or  Poetic. 

Who  might  have  lived  and  joyed  immortal  bliss.  Milton. 
4  To  rejoice  at.  Obs. 

joy'ance  (joi'ans),  n.  [Cf.  OF.  joiance.]  Enjoyment; 
delight ;  gayety  ;  festivity  ;  joyfulness.  Spenser. 

Some  days  of  joyance  are  decreed  to  all.  Byron. 
joy'ant  (-ant),  a.  Joyful.  Rare. 

joy'ful  (-fdol),  a.  Full  of  joy  ;  having  or  causing  joy  ;  very 
glad;  as,  21.  joyful  heart.  44  Joyful  tidings.”  Shak. 

Syn.  —  See  jocular. 

—  joy'ful  ly,  adv.  —  Joy'ful  ness,  n. 
joy'less,  a.  Not  having  joy;  not  causing  joy;  unenjoy- 
able.  —  joy'less  ly,  adv.  —  joy'less  ness.  n. 
joy'ous  (joi'tis),  a.  [OF.  joyous ,  joious,  joios,  F.  joyeux. 
See  joy.]  Glad  ;  gay  ;  merry  ;  joyful ;  also,  affording  or 
inspiring  joy.  — joy'ous  ly,  adv.  —  Joy'ous  ness.  n. 

Is  this  your  joyous  city  ?  Is.  xxiii.  7. 

And  joyous  of  our  conquest  early  won.  Dryden. 
Syn.  — Merry,  lively,  blithe,  gleeful,  gay,  glad,  mirthful, 
sportive,  festive,  joyful,  happy,  blissful.  See  jocular. 
Ju-bae'a  (joo-be'a),  n.  [NL.,  after  Juba ,  a  king  of  Numid- 
ia.]  Bot.  A  genus  of  Chilean  pinnate-leaved  palms  dis¬ 
tinguished  by  their  one-seeded  fruit,  lanceolate  petals,  and 
numerous  included  stamens.  The  coquito  palm  (J.  specta- 
bilis)  is  one  of  the  two  species. 

ju'bate  (joo'bat),  a.  [L.  jubatus  having  a  mane.]  Zool. 
Fringed  with  long,  pendent  hairs  ;  having,  or  like,  a  mane, 
jub'bah  (jQb'a),  n.  Also  Jub'beh,  Joob'beh  (jQb'5. 
joob'g).  [Hind,  jubba,  fr.  Ar.  jubbah.] 

A  long  outer  garment  worn  by  both  sexes 
of  Mohammedans  of  the  better  class. 
juT)e  (joo'be),  n.  [L.  jube,  the  first  word 
of  a  prayer,  imper.  of  jubere  to  order.] 

Arch,  a  A  chancel  screen  or  rood  screen, 
b  The  gallery  above  such  a  screen,  from 
which  certain  parts  of  the  service  were  for¬ 
merly  read.  See  rood  loft. 
ju'bi  lance  (joc/bT-lans),  Ju'bi-lan-cy  (-lan- 
sT),  71.  State  of  being  jubilant. 
juTai-lant  (-lant),  a.  [L.  jubilaiis ,  -antis,  p. 
pr.  of  jubilare  to  shout  for  joy.  See  jubilate, 
v.]  Uttering  songs  of  triumph;  shouting  with 
joy  ;  triumphant ;  exulting.  44  The  jubilant 
age.”  Coleridge.  —  Ju'bi-lant^ Jy,  adv. 
ju  bi-la'ri-an  (-la'rl-an  ;  115),  n.  [LL.  ju-  Jubbah. 
bilarius.]  One  who  celebrates  his  jubilee  ;  specif.,  a  priest, 
monk,  or  nun  who  has  served  fifty  years, 
ju'bi-late  (joo'bl-lat),  v.  i.  dr  t. ;  ju'bi-lat'ed  (-lat'Sd); 
ju'bi-lat'ing  (-lat'Tng).  [L.  jubilatus,  p.  p.  of  jubilare,  fr. 
jubilum  a  wild  cry,  shout.]  To  exult ;  rejoice.  De  Qziincey. 
Ju  bi-la'te  (ju'bT-la'te  ;  yoo'be-la'ta),  n.  [L.,  imper.  of 
jubilare  to  shout  for  joy.]  1.  The  100th  Psalm  (99th  in 
the  Vulgate  and  the  Douay  Version)  ;  —  so  called  from  its 
opening  word  in  the  Latin  version.  It  is  sung  or  said  as 
an  alternative  to  the  Benedictus  after  the  Second  Lesson 
in  the  Anglican  service  for  Morning  Prayer.  Also,  a  mu¬ 
sical  setting  of  this  psalm. 

2.  [/.  c.]  Hence,  a  song  or  outburst  of  rejoicing. 

3.  The  third  Sunday  after  Easter ;  —  so  called  from  the  first 
word  in  the  Latin  version  of  the  introit,  which  is  the  66th 
Psalm  (G5th  in  the  Vulgate  and  the  Douay  Version). 

Ju  bi-la'tion  (joo'bT-la'shwn),  n.  [L .jubilatio:  cf.  F.  jubila¬ 
tion.]  A  triumphant  shouting  ;  exclamation  of  joy  ;  rejoic¬ 
ing  ;  exultation.  ‘ 4  Jubilatiojis  and  hallelujahs.”  South. 
ju'bi  la- to  ry  (job'bi-ld-to-rl),  a.  Showing  jubilation. 
jll'bUee  (joo'bT-le ;  243  ;  277),  n.  [F.  jubi/e ,  L.  jubilaeus, 
Gr.  iiof$r)\aio<;,  fr.  Heb.  yobel  the  blast  of  a  trumpet,  also 


jow'er  (jou'?r),  v.  i.  To  scold  ; 
grumble;  quarrel.  —  n.  A  quar¬ 
rel.  Dial.  Eng.  fir  Local ,  U.  S. 
Jowk  (jook).  Obs.  or  Scot.  & 
dial.  Eng.  var.  of  .101  k._ 
jowk'er-y-pack'er-y  ( jook'?r-Y- 
pak'5r-’r ).  jowk'er-y-pawk  'er-y. 
VarS  Of  IOUKERV-PAWKERY. 
jowl  (jol ;  joul),  i\  1.  Sr  t.  To 
strike  ;  jolt ;  shake  :  toll  (as  a 
bell).  Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 
jowl,  n.  (From  jowl  to  strike.] 
Obs.  or  Scot,  fir  Dial.  Eng.  1.  A 
stroke  ;  knock  ;  toll. (of  a  bell). 
2.  pi.  A  game  like  hockey, 
jowl  (joul),  v.  i.  To  scold  ; 
talk  ;  jaw.  Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 
jowl(iol ;  joul),  n.  An  earthen¬ 
ware  aish  or  pan.  Dial.  Eng. 
jowl'er  (jol'5r  ;  joul'gr),  11.  A 
dog  having  large  jowls.  Obs.  or 
Scot.  Sf  Dial.  Eng. 
jowl'op,  n.  A  jollop,  or  wattle, 
jowl'y,  a.  Having  large  jowls, 

|  or  cheeks.  Rare. 
jow'py,  jo'py.  n.  [Prob.  from 
jow,  earlier  form  of  ja>r  +  piece, 
ME.  pece.  Oxf.  E.  ZX]  Arch. 
In  Gothic  timber-roof  construc¬ 
tion,  a  kind  of  cornice  running 
between  the  principals,  and  gen¬ 
erally  carrying  the  feet  of  the 
secondary  principals.  Obs. 
jowse.  +JUICE.  [Local,  Eng.\ 
jow'aer  ( jou'zgr), n.  Adowser.| 
jow'ter  (jou'ter),  n.  A  ped¬ 
dler,  esp.  of  fish.  Dial.  Eng. 
jowwe.  *[•  jaw.  [ance.  RareA 
joy'an-cy  ( joi'an-sT),  n.  Joy-l 


Joyce.  joist,  juice,  [name. I 
Joyce  (jois),  n.  Fern,  properl 
joyel.  *i*  jewel. 

Joy  euse'  (zhwa'yOz'),  n.  [F., 
OF.  Joiose,  lit.,  joyous.]  The 
sword  of  Charlemagne  in  the 
romances  of  chivalry. 

||  Jov  euse'  Garde,  la  (Id  zhwiV- 
yftz'  gard).  Also  la  Garde  Joy- 
euse.  [F.]  In  medieval  ro¬ 
mance,  the  residence  of  Lance¬ 
lot  of  the  Lake,  reputed  to  have 
been  at  or  near  Berwick.  It  was 
given  to  him  by  Kins  Arthur 
for  defending  the  Queen’s  honor 
against  Sir  Mador,  who  accused 
her  of  poisoning  his  brother, 
joyf'neaa.  n.  [OF.  joefnesce, 
jorencce,  juenece ,  F.  jeunesse.] 
Youth.  Obs.  [pr.  Ofa?.] 

joy'ing-ly,  adv.  of  joying,  p.| 
joy'let,  n.  See  -let. 
joynonr.  +  joiner 
jo-you'8i-tie.  1o-yeu*'si-ty.  n.  [F. 
ioyeuseteJ)  Joyousness.  Obs. 
joyse.  +  joist,  juice. 
joy'some  (joi'sum),  a.  Causing 
joyfulness.  Rare. 

Joy’s  piston (joiz).  (After  D .Joy, 
English  engineer.]  Mach.  A 
simple  piston  into  which  the  pis¬ 
ton  rod  is  screwed  and  pinned. 
Joy’s  valve  gear.  See  valve 
gear.  [Alternanthera.  I 

joy 'weed'  ,  n.  Any  species  of| 
Joz'a-bad  (jbz'd-b&d).  Bib. 
Joz'a  bed  (-bed).  D.  Bib. 
Joz'a-char  (jbz'a-kar  ;  j<5-za'- 
I  kar).  Bib. 


Joz'a  dak  (jbz'd-d&k  ;  jo'za-). 
Bib.  Var.  of  Jehozadak. 

J.  P  Abbr.  Justice  of  the  Peace. 
J.  Prob.  Abbr.  Judge  of  Probate. 
Jr.  Abbr.  Junior  ;  juror. 

J.  R.  Abbr.  Jacobus  Rex  (L., 
King  James). 

Js.  Abbr.  Johannes. 

Ju  +  Jew. 

Ju.  Abbr.  June. 

Juan.  Don.  See  Don  Juan. 
Ju-ang'  (j<56-ang'),  n.,  sing  or 
pi.  One  of  a  primitive  people  of 
Kolarian  stock  in  northern  Oris¬ 
sa.  India  ;  also, their  idiom.  See 
Dravido-Munda.  [India.  I 
ju-ar' (jdb-ar').  Var.  of  jowar  | 
jub.  n.  [Cf.  jure.]  A  jacket,  or 
short  coat.  Obs. 
jub  (dial,  jdbb),  n.  [Prob.  imita¬ 
tive  ;  cf.  job  a  thrust.]  A  knock; 
a  jog.  Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 
ju'ba  (joo'ba),  n.  A  break¬ 
down  danced  by  negroes  to  an 
accompaniment  of  clapping, 
patting  the  knees  and  thighs, 
stamping,  and  singing.  South¬ 
ern  (J.  S. 

ju'ba  (joo'ba  ;  243),  n.;  pi.  ju- 
B.E(-be).  [L.,  a  mane.]  1.  Zool. 
A  mane  or  manelike  growth. 

2.  Bot.  A  loose  panicle,  the  axis 
of  which  falls  to  pieces,  as  in 
certain  grasses.  Obs.  or  R. 
ju'ba  (hoo'bii ;  133,  189),  n.  [Cu- 
Dan  Sp.,  prob.  fr.  native  name.] 
Either  of  two  harmless  Cuban 
snakes,  Leionotus  maculatus  and 
Urotheca  dumerilii. 


Ju'bal  ( joo'bdl),  n.  Bib.  A  son 
of  Lamech.  He  is  called  the 
father  of  all  such  as  handle  the 
harp  and  organ.  Gen.  iv.  21.  Cf. 
Jabal. 

u'barb  (joo'barb),  n.  [F.  ion- 
jarbe.l  The  houseleek.  Obs. 
ju-bar'tas.  Ju  bar'tes.  +  qib- 

BARTAS. 

Ju'ba’s-brush',  or  Ju'ba’s- 

bush'  ( joo'bdz),  n.  An  amaran- 

thaceous  plant  (Iresine panicu- 

lata)  of  the  United  States  and 

tropical  America. 

jubbe  JUBBAH. 

jubbe,  71.  A  vessel  for  ale  01 

wine  ;  a  jug-  Obs. 

jube,  n.  [Cf.  Icel.  djup  the  deep 

sea.  akin  to  E.  ^/cep.]  The  ocean 

deep.  Shet.  Isl. 

ju'beb.  +  jujube. 

ju'ber-ous  (ioo'b?r-ws),  a.  [See 

dubious.]  Dubious  ;  hesitating. 

Southern  U.  S. 

ubh'a(jOb'd).  Var.  of  jubbah- 
ubil,  v.  i.  [F.  jubiler  or  L.  jubi- 
lare.\  To  jubilate.  Obs. 
ju'bi-lar,  a.  [Cf.  F.  jubilaire. 
Cf.  jubilee.]  Pert,  to,  or  of  the 
character  of,  a  jubilee.  Obs. 

II  Ju'bi-la'te  De'o.  [L.]  Be  joy¬ 
ful  in  the  Lord  ;  rejoice  in  God. 
See  Jubilate. 
ju'bi-le.  Var.  of  jubilee. 
ju  bi-le'an  (joo'bT-Ie'dn),  a.  Of 
or  pertaining  to  a  jubilee.  Rare. 
ju'bi-list.  n.  A  celebrator  of,  or 
participator  in,  a  jubilee.  Rare. 
ju'bi  lize,  v.  i.  To  jubilate.  R. 


ale,  senate,  care,  4m,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofa  :  eve,  Svent.  find,  recent,  maker ;  Ice,  Ill ;  old,  6bey,  orb,  6dd,  s8ft,  connect ;  use,  unite,  urn,  up,  circus,  menu ; 

U  Foreign  Word.  f  Obsolete  Variant  of.  +  combined  with.  =  equals. 
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JUDICATURE 


the  grand  sabbatical  year,  which  was  announced  by  sound 
of  trumpet ;  confused  in  Latin  with  jubilum  a  shout. ] 
1  In  this  sense  spelt  in  the  A.  V.  &  R.  V.  of  the  English  Bi¬ 
ble,  jublle.  Jeivish  Hist.  An  institution,  a  sort  of  exalted 
sabbatical  year,  the  record  of  whose  ordination  is  contained 
in  Lev.  xxv.  8-17  (part  of  the  so-called  Law,  or  Code,  of 
Holiness),  and  which  was  to  be  kept  every  fiftieth  year  (i.  e. , 
the  year  following  the  completion  of  the  seventh  sabbatical 
year),  its  announcement  to  be  by  the  sound  of  the  trumpet 
on  the  Day  of  Atonement.  It  was  to  be  observed  by  the  lib¬ 
eration  of  all  slaves  who  were  Hebrews,  the  restoration  to 
their  former  owners  of  all  lands  which  had  been  alienated 
’during  the  whole  period,  and  by  omission  of  sowing  and 
reaping  of  any  kind  and  even  of  the  gathering  of  grapes 
It  is  very  doubtful,  on  account  of  the  difficulty  involved  in 
two  successive  fallow  years,  etc.,  if  the  institution,  in  this 
elaborate  form,  was  ever  observed.  Cf.  sabbatical  year. 

2.  B.  C.  Ch.  A  year  of  remission  of  the  penal  consequences 
of  sin,  proclaimed  from  time  to  time  by  the  PQpe.  An 
ordinary  jubilee  now  occurs  at  Rome  every  twenty-fifth 
year,  from  Christmas  to  Christmas,  and  is  extended  in  the 
following  year  to  the  rest  of  the  Church.  As  established 
by  Boniface  VIII.  in  1300,  an  ordinary  jubilee  was  to  be 
granted  every  one-hundredth  year,  one  of  the  original 
requirements  being  a  pilgrimage  to  Rome.  The  interval 
between  jubilees  was  reduced  to  fifty  years,  then  to  thirty- 
three  years,  and  lastly,  by  Paul  II.  in  1470,  who  dispensed 
with  the  requirement  of  a  personal  pilgrimage  to  Rome,  to 
the  present  number  of  years.  An  extraordinary  jubilee 
may  be  granted  at  any  time,  to  the  whole  Church  or  a  part 
of  it,  and  is  not  necessarily  or  even  usually  for  a  whole 
year.  The  usual  conditions  for  gaining  a  jubilee,  of  what¬ 
ever  kind,  are  three  days’  fasting,  visiting  of  certain 
churches,  praying  according  to  the  intention  of  the  Pope, 
giving  of  alms,  confession,  and  communion. 

3.  The  anniversary  completing  fifty  (sometimes  twenty- 
five)  years  in  continuance,  service,  etc.,  or  a  joyful  com¬ 
memoration  held  on  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  any  event ; 
as,  the  jubilee  of  Queen  Victoria’s  reign  ;  the  jubilee  of  the 
American  Board  of  Missions. 

4-  A  season  or  occasion  of  general  joy. 

The  town  was  all  a  jubilee  of  feasts.  Dri/den. 

5  A  state  or  experiencing  of  joy  or  exultation  ;  jubilation. 

In  the  jubilee  of  his  spirits.”  Scott. 

6  A  period  of  fifty  years.  Obs. 

Jubilees,  Book  of.  See  Apocrypha,  Table. 

Ju-dae'o-,  Ju-de'O-  (joo-de'o-).  Combining  form  for  Ju¬ 
dean ,  signifying  pertaining  to  the  Jews  or  their  language , 
or  denoting  a  Jewish  dialect. 

Ju'dah-ite  ( joo'dd-It ;  243),  v .  One  of  the  tribe  of  Judah  ; 
a  member  of  the  kingdom  of  Judah  ;  a  Jew. 

Ju  da'ic  (joo-da'Tk)  )  a.  [L.  Judaicus,  fr.  Gr.  ’IovScuko?  : 
Ju  da'i  cal  (-T-kal)  }  cf.  F.  Juddique.  See  Jew.]  Of  or 
pertaining  to  the  Jews  ;  Jewish.  “  The  natural  or  Judai- 
cal  [religion]/’  South.  —  Ju  da'i  cal  ly,  adv. 

Ju'da  ism  (joo'da-Tz’m  ;  277),  n.  [L.  Judaismus ,  Gr. 
Tovficua/ao?  :  cf.  F.  juddisme.]  1.  The  religious  doctrines 
and  rites  of  the  Jews  ;  the  Jewish  religious  system  or  polity. 

2.  Conformity  to  the  Jewish  rites  and  ceremonies. 

3.  A  Jewry,  or  ghetto.  Bare  or  Hist. 

Ju'da-ist,  n.  One  who  believes  in  or  practices  Judaism  ; 
a  Judaizer  ;  specif.,  a  Jew  of  the  apostolic  age  who  became 
a  Christian  but  clung  to  the  Jewish  ritual,  etc.  — Ju  da- 
is'tlc  (  Ts'tTk),  —  Ju  da  is'tl-cal-ly ,  adv. 

Ju  da-l-za'tion  (-l-za'slmn  ;  -I-za'-),  n.  Act  of  Judaizing. 
Ju'da  ize  (joo'da-iz),  v.  i.  &  t.  ;  Ju'da-ized  (-Izd) ;  Ju'da- 
iz'ing  (-iz'Tng).  [L.  Judaizare ,  Gr.  Tovfiai^eu'.]  To  con¬ 
form,  or  to  convert,  to  the  doctrines,  observances,  or 
methods  of  the  Jews  ;  to  inculcate  or  impose  Judaism. 
Ju'daiz'er  (-iz'er),  n.  1.  One  who  Judaizes  ;  a  Judaist. 

2.  pi.  See  Raskolnik. 

Ju'das  (job'dds),  n.  1.  The  disciple  who  betrayed  Christ. 

2.  A  treacherous  person  ;  one  who  betrays  under  the  sem¬ 
blance  of  friendship. 

3.  A  peephole,  as  in  a  door  or  wall. 

4.  [More  fully  Judas  of  the  Paschal.]  A  tall  thick  piece  of 
wood  painted  so  as  to  imitate  a  candle,  which  was  put  in 
the  middle  and  highest  branch  of  the  paschal  candlestick 
and  on  which  the  paschal  candle  was  placed  at  Eastertide  ; 
•—called  also  Judas  candlestick,  Judas  light ,  Judas  toich, 
etc.  Obs.  or  Hist. 

6.  Bib.  a  One  of  the  twelve  apostles,  not  Iscariot,  men¬ 
tioned  in  John  xiv.  22,  and  generally  identified  with  Leb- 
baeus  in  Matt.  x.  3  and  Thaddaeus  in  Mark  iii.  18.  b  A 
brother  of  James  (see  James,  2d),  by  some  identified  with 
Judas,  5  a.  Matt.  xiii.  55.  See  Jude. 

Judas  color  or  colour  Red;  — so  called  from  the  medi¬ 
eval  tradition  that  Judas  Iscariot  had  red  hair.  —  Ju'das- 
colored,  Ju'das-col  oured,  a. 

Judas  kiss-  A  treacherous  kiss. 

Judas  tree  a  Any  cassalpiniaceons  tree  of  the  genus  Cer- 
cis  (see  Cercis).  Judas  is  said  to  have  hanged  himself  on 
a  tree  of  the  European  species  ( C .  siliquastrum).  b  The 
European  elder.  Local,  Eng. 

Jude  (jood),  or  Ju'da3  (joo'dds),  n.  [L.  Judas,  Gr.  Tov- 
&a<;;  the  same  name  as  Judah.]  Bib.  Author  of  the  Epistle 
of  Jude  (see  New  Testament,  Table). 

Ju-de'an,  Ju-dae'an  (joo-de'an),  a.  [L.  Judaeus.  See 
Jew.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  Judea  or  the  Jews.  —  n.  A  Jew. 
Judean,  or  Judaean,  Prophetic  Document.  =  Yahwistic  Pro¬ 
phetic  Document. 

Ju'dex  (joo'dSks),  n.  ;  pi.  judices  (-di-sez).  [L.]  Bom. 
Law.  A  private  person  appointed  to  hear  and  determine  a 
case,  having  some  of  the  functions  of  both  the  judge  and 
the  jury  of  English  law,  and  corresponding  most  nearly  to 
a  modern  arbitrator  appointed  by  the  court. 

Judge  (juj),  n.  [ME.  juge,  OF.  &  F.  juge,  fr.  L.  juder, 
judicis,  but  influenced  prob.  by  OF.  jugier  to  judge  ;  jus 
law  -f-  the  root  of  dicere  to  say.  See  just,  a.,  diction  ;  cf. 
judge,  v.,  judicial.]  1  A  public  officer  who  is  invested 


with  authority  to  determine  litigated  questions  ;  one  who 
gives  a  judgment  ;  esp.,  the  presiding  magistrate  in  a 
court  of  justice.  In  its  ordinary  modern  legal  use  the 
word  judge  means  a  presiding  magistrate  of  a  court  pf 
justice  named  as  a  “judge”  in  his  commission  ;  but,  in 
wider  senses,  it  is  used  to  designate  any  person  who  per¬ 
forms  one  or  more  of  the  functions  above  mentioned,  in¬ 
cluding  a  justice  of  the  peace,  a  referee,  or  even  a  juryman, 
as  the  context  indicates.  In  both  the  United  States  ana 
Great  Britain  the  term  judge  has  become  a  general  and 
often  loose  title  applied  informally  to  judicial  officers  of 
most  descriptions,  whatever  their  official  designations. 
Thus  where  the  members  of  a  court  are  officially  known 
as  “Justices,”  one  is  often  individually  referred  to  as 
“Judge  So-and-So”  or  “the  Judge.”  So  “Recorders,” 
‘Surrogates,”  “Chancellors,”  etc.,  are  frequently  called 
“Judge.”  In  Great  Britain  “Judge”  is  never  used  as  a 
title  in  social  life.  In  America  ana  some  British  posses¬ 
sions  the  custom  of  so  using  it  is  general. 

2.  a  Jewish  Hist.  One  of  the  supreme  magistrates,  with 
both  civil  and  military  powers,  who  governed  Israel,  with 
intermissions,  for  more  than  four  hundred  years  after 
Joshua’s  death,  b  pi.  [cap.]  The  seventh  book  of  the 
Old  Testament.  It  records  the  history  of  the  judges,  and  is 
called  in  full  the  Book  of  Judges.  See  Old  Testament. 

3.  A  person  appointed  to  decide  in  a  trial  of  skill,  speed, 
etc.,  between  two  or  more  parties  ;  an  umpire  ;  as,  a  judge 
in  a  horse  race. 

4  One  who  has  skill,  knowledge,  or  experience,  sufficient 
to  decide  on  the  merits  of  a  question,  or  on  the  quality  or 
value  of  anything  ;  one  who  discerns  properties  or  rela¬ 
tions  with  skill  and  readiness  ,  a  connoisseur  ;  a  critic. 

A  man  who  is  no  judge  of  law  may  be  a  good  judge  of  poetry, 
or  eloquence,  or  of  the  merits  of  a  painting  Dryden. 

5.  Mining.  A  kind  of  measuring  rod. 

6.  Chess.  A  rook,  or  castle.  Obs.  iC*  B. 

Judge  delegate,  a  judge  with  delegated  authority.  Cf .  judge 
ordinary.— J.  ordinary,  a  judge  having  jurisdiction  in  his 
own  right;  specif.,  the  judge  of  the  English  Court  of  Pro¬ 
bate  and  Divorce  prior  to  the  Judicature  Acts  of  1875. 
Judge  (juj),  v.  t.  ;  judged  (jujd) ,  judg'ing  (juj'Tng).  [ME. 
jugen ,  OF.  jugier,  F.  juger ,  L.  judicare,  fr.  judex  judge. 
See  judge,  7i.]  1.  To  hear  and  determine  the  case  of  (a 

person  or  persons)  in  a  court  of  justice  ;  to  pass  sentence 
or  judgment  upon  ;  to  try. 

God  shall  judge  the  righteous  and  the  wicked.  Eccl.  iii.  17 

2.  To  render  judgment  against  ;  to  doom  ;  condemn.  Obs. 

3.  To  hear  and  determine  (a  matter)  judicially  ;  to  decide 

by  judgment ;  to  try  ;  also,  to  decree  or  adjudge  to  be  or 
be  done.  “  Chaos  [shall]  judge  the  strife.”  Milton. 

4  To  arrogate  judicial  authority  over;  to  sit  in  judgment 
upon  ;  to  be  censorious  toward. 

Judge  not,  that  ye  be  not  judged.  Matt.  vii.  1 

5.  To  determine  or  pronounce  upon  inquiry  or  delibera¬ 
tion  ;  to  conclude  or  decide  by  the  exercise  of  the  judg¬ 
ment  ;  to  esteem  ;  think  ;  reckon. 

If  ye  have  judged  me  to  be  faithful  to  the  Lord.  Acts  xvi.  15. 

6.  To  exercise  the  functions  of  a  (Hebrew)  judge  over  ;  to 
govern.  Archaic.  “  A  king  to  judge  us.”  1  Sain.  viii.  5. 
Syn.  —  See  adjudicate. 

Judge,  v.  i.  1.  To  hear  and  determine,  as  in  causes  on 
trial ;  to  decide  as  a  judge  ;  to  pronounce  judgment. 

The  Lord^Mi/oe  between  thee  and  me.  Gen.  xvi.  5 
Father,  who  art  judge 

Of  all  things  made,  and  judgest  only  right  !  Milton. 

2.  To  assume  the  right  to  pass  judgment  on  another;  to 
sit  in  judgment  or  condemnation  ;  to  criticize  or  pass  ad¬ 
verse  judgment  upon  others. 

Forbear  to  judge,  for  we  are  sinners  all.  Shak. 

3.  To  compare  facts  or  ideas,  and  perceive  their  relations 
and  attributes,  and  thus  distinguish  truth  from  falsehood; 
to  exercise  the  judgment ;  to  make  a  judgment ;  to  deter¬ 
mine  ;  to  discern  ;  to  distinguish  ;  to  form  an  opinion. 

Judge  not  according  to  the  appearance  John  vii.  24. 
Judge  Advocate.  Mil.  <f*  Bav.  In  the  United  States,  an 
officer,  often,  but  not  always,  of  the  Judge-Advocate-Gen- 
eral’s  department,  appointed  to  act  as  prosecutor  at  a 
court-martial :  he  acts  as  the  representative  of  the  govern¬ 
ment,  as  the  responsible  adviser  of  the  court,  and  also,  to 
a  certain  extent,  as  counsel  for  the  accused,  when  he  has 
no  other  counsel.  In  Great  Britain  lie  represents  the 
Judge-Advocate-General  as  legal  adviser  to  the  court,  but 
does  not  act  as  prosecutor,  that  duty  being  assigned  to  an 
officer  of  the  staff  or  of  the  prisoner’s  regiment. 
Judge-Advocate-General,  n.  a  In  the  United  States, 
either  of  two  officers,  one  attached  to  the  War  Department 
and  having  the  rank  of  brigadier  general,  the  other  at¬ 
tached  to  the  Navy  Department  and  having  the  rank  of 
colonel  of  marines  or  captain  in  the  navy.  The  first  is  chief 
of  the  legal  bureau  of  the  army  ;  the  other  performs  a  simi¬ 
lar  duty  for  the  navy,  and  the  department  of  each  passes 
upon  and  revises  the  proceedings  of  courts-martial  in  its 
arm  of  the  service.  The  Judge-Advocate-General  of  the 
army  is  also  custodian  of  the  titles  to  lands  under  the  con¬ 
trol  of  the  War  Department,  with  a  few  exceptions  in  the 
District  of  Columbia,  b  In  England,  one  of  His  Majesty’s 
judges  who  is  the  constitutional  adviser  of  the  crown  as  to 
the  proceedings  of  courts-martial.  His  office  has  general 
oversight  and  control  of  all  matters  of  military  law. 
Judge'-made',  a.  Created  by  judges  or  judicial  decision  ; 
—  applied  esp.  to  law  applied  or  established  by  the  judicial 
interpretation  of  statutes  so  as  to  extend  or  restrict  their 
scope,  as  to  meet  new  cases,  to  provide  new  or  more  effectual 
remedies,  etc.,  and  often  used  opprobriously  of  acts  of  ju¬ 
dicial  interpretation  considered  as  doing  this. 

The  law  of  the  13th  century  was  judge-made  law  in  a  fuller 
and  more  literal  sense  than  tne  law  of  any  succeeding  century 
has  been.  Sir  Frederick  Pollock. 

judg'ment,  Judge'ment  (juj'ment),  n.  [ME.  jugement, 
F.  jugement ,  LL.  judicamentum ,  fr.  L.  judicare.  See 
judge,  v.]  1.  The  pronouncing  of  an  opinion  or  decision 

of  a  formal  or  authoritative  nature  ;  also,  the  opinion  or  de¬ 
cision  given. 


2.  Law.  a  The  act  of  determining,  as  in  courts,  what  is 
conformable  to  law  and  justice  ;  also,  the  determination, 
decision,  decree,  or  sentence  of  a  court,  b  The  obligation, 
esp.  a  debt,  created  by  the  decision  or  decree  of  a  court ; 
also,  the  official  certificate  evidencing  such  a  decision  or 
decree.  Cf.  quasi  contract,  estoppel  by  record. 

3.  Theol.  The  mandate  or  sentence  of  God  as  the  judge  of 
all  ;  esp.,  final  award  ;  the  last  sentence. 

4.  A  calamity  regarded  as  sent  by  God,  by  way  of  recom¬ 
pense  for  wrong  committed ;  a  providential  punishment. 
“  Judgments  are  prepared  for  scomers.”  Prov.  xix.  29. 

5.  Justice;  righteousness.  Obs.  or  Archaic. 

For  1,  the  Lord,  love  judgment.  Is.  lxi.  8. 

6.  The  mental  act  of  judging  ;  the  operation  of  the  mind, 
involving  comparison  and  discrimination,  by  which  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  values  and  relations  of  things,  whether  of 
moral  qualities,  intellectual  concepts,  logical  propositions, 
or  material  facts,  is  mentally  asserted  or  formulated;  as, 
by  careful  judgment  he  avoided  the  peril ;  by  a  series  of 
wrong  judgments  lie  forfeited  confidence. 

I  oughte  deme,  of  skillful  jugement, 

That  in  the  suite  sea  my  wife  is  deed.  Chaucer 
Judgment  is  the  Yes-No  consciousness;  under  it  I  include 
every  mode  and  degree  of  affirmation  anil  denial  —  every  tiling 
in  the  nature  of  an  acknowledgment  explicit  or  implicit  of  ob¬ 
jective  existence  y.  Stout. 

Judgment  is  not,  in  relation  either  to  impressions,  ideas,  or 
concepts,  a  mechanical  combination  of  parts  which  remain  out¬ 
side  each  other.  It  is  an  expression  —  perhaps  ut  bottom  the  only 
expression  — of  the  unity  in  which  consciousness  consists. 

B.  Bosanquet 

7.  The  power  or  faculty  of  performing  such  operations 
(see  def.  O);  esp.,  when  unqualified,  the  faculty  of  judging 
or  deciding  rightly,  justly,  or  wisely  ;  good  sense  ;  as,  a 
man  of  judgment ;  a  politician  without  judgment. 

He  shall  judge  thy  people  with  righteousness  and  thy  poor 
with  judgment  ps.  lxxii  2. 

8-  The  conclusion  or  result  of  judging  ;  an  opinion  ;  a  de¬ 
cision  ;  specif.  Logic.  The  formal  expression  embodying 
a  logical  conclusion  ;  proposition  ;  —  emphasizing  the  fact 
that  what  is  logically  important  is  not  the  form,  but  the 
meaning  of  a  proposition,  not  the  words,  but  the  thought. 

She  in  my  judgment  was  as  fair  us  you.  Shale. 

Every  judgment  affirms  an  idea  of  reality,  and  therefore  asserts 
the  reality  of  an  idea.  '  B.  Bosanquet, 

9.  A  religious  belief  or  opinion  of  a  sectarian  nature;  a 
“  persuasion  ;  ”  as,  the  Presbyterian  judgment.  Obs. 

10.  Obs.  a  The  office  of  a  judge  or  ruler,  b  A  jurisdiction. 
Syn.  — Judgment,  sensibility,  taste,  are  here  compared 
esp.  in  their  aesthetic  relations.  Judgment  implies  nice 
and  discriminating  perception  or  discernment ;  sensibility 
connotes  delicacy  and  susceptibility  of  feeling  ;  taste  in¬ 
cludes  both  ;  as,  “  the  faculty  of  taste  or  correct  judgment  ” 

(  Worsfold) ;  “  A  rectitude  of  judgment  in  the  arts,  which 
may  be  called  a  good  taste,  does  in  a  great  measure  depend 
upon  sensibility  ”  (Burke)  ;  “  Persons  of  much  sensibility 
are  always  persons  of  taste  ”  ( Cowper) ;  “  Taste  :  a  .  .  . 
noble  sense  of  harmony  and  high  propriety  ”  ( Swinbimie)  . 
“that  taste  which  is  the  conscience  of  polite  society  ” 
(Lowell).  See  taste,  sense,  discernment. 

judgment,  or  judgement,  by  default.  See  default,  5. 
judgment,  or  judgement,  book  Law.  A  book  in  which 
the  clerk  of  a  court  of  record  is  required  to  enter  the  judg¬ 
ments  of  the  court. 

judgment,  or  judgement,  creditor.  Lair.  One  who  is 

creditor  by  virtue  of  having  a  right  to  enforce  in  his  own 
right  a  judgment  for  a  sum  of  money,  or  directing  the 
payment  of  a  sum  of  money.  Cf.  quasi  contract. 
judgment,  or  judgement,  day.  [often  cap.]  Theol.  The 
day  of  the  last  judgment, or  period  of  God’s  or  Christ’s  final 
judgment  or  trial  of  mankind  ;  the  last  day  ;  doomsday, 
judgment,  or  judgement,  debt.  Law.  The  obligation 
which  rests  upon  a  judgment  debtor  as  such,  and  may  be 
enforced  by  the  judgment  creditor.  Cf.  quasi  contract. 
judgment^;*  judgement,  debtor.  Law.  A  person  against 
whom  a  judgment  for,  or  directing  the  payment  of,  a  sum 
of  money  may  be  enforced. 

judgment^  or  judgement,  hall.  A  hall  where  courts  are 
held  ;  a  tribunal. 

judgment,  or  judgement,  note.  Law  «£*  Com.  A  promis¬ 
sory  note  upon  which  the  holder  is  enabled  to  enter  judg¬ 
ment  and  take  out  execution  ex  parte  in  case  of  default  in 
payment,  as  by  an  accompanying  warrant  of  attorney  or 
confession  of  judgment.  In  some  States  of  the  United 
States  judgment  notes  are  made  illegal  by  statute, 
judgment,  or  judgement,  seat.  The  seat  or  bench  on 
which  judges  sit  in  court;  hence,  a  court;  a  tribunal. 

“  The  judgment  seat  of  Christ.”  Bom.  xiv.  10. 

judgment,  or  judgement,  summons.  Eng.  Law.  A  sum¬ 
mons  issued  (in  a  county  court)  upon  a  judgment  citing 
the  judgment  debtor  to  appear  and  show*  cause  why  he 
should  not  be  imprisoned. 

Ju'di  ca  ( joo'dl-kd  ;  243), ti.,  or  Judica  Sunday.  [L.judica 
judge  thou,  imper.  pr.  of  judicare.  See  judge,  v.]  Eccl. 
The  fifth  Sunday  in  Lent ;  —  so  called  from  the  first  word 
of  the  Latin  introit  (Ps.  xlii.  in  the  Vulgate,  xliii.  in  A.V.). 
ju'di-ca-ble  (-kd-b’l),  a.  [L.  judicabilis.]  Capable  of 
being,  or  liable  to  be,  judged. 

ju'di-cate  (-kat),  v.  t.  [L.  judicatus,  p.  p.  of  judicare  to 
judge.]  To  judge.  Bare.  —  ju'di-ca'tion  (-ka'shun),  n.  B. 
ju'di  ca-tive  (job'di-ka-tiv),  a.  Having  power  to  judge  ; 
judicial ;  as,  the  judicative  faculty. 

Ju'di-ca  tor  (-ka' ter),  n .  One  who  judges;  a  judge.  —  ju'¬ 
di  ca-to'rial  (-kd-to'ri-al ;  201),  a. 

ju'di  ca  to  ry  (-kd-to-rT  ;  243  ;  277),  a.  [L.  judicatorius.) 

1.  Of  6r  pert,  to  judgment;  exercising  judicial  functions; 
dispensing  justice  ;  judicial ;  sis,  judicatory  tribunals. 

Power  to  reject  in  an  authoritative  or  judicatory  way.  Bp  Hall. 

2  Affording  a  basis  for  judgment;  decisive  ;  critical, 
ju'di  ca  to  ry,  n. ;  pi.  -ries  (-riz).  [L.  judicatorium.] 

1.  A  court  of  justice  ;  a  tribunal.  Milton. 

2  Administration  of  justice  ;  judicature. 

The  supreme  court  of  judicatory.  Clarendon. 

ju'di-ca-ture  (-tur),  n.  [F.,  or  LL.  judicatura .]  1.  State, 


Ju'bi-lose',  a.  Jubilant.  Ohs. 
Jubiter.  d*  Jupiter. 

Jub'jub'  bird.  A  fictitious  bird 
mentioned  in  the  .Jabberwoeky 
poem  in  “  Through  the  Looking 
Glass”  by  Lewis  Carroll 
(Charles  L.  Dodgson).  **  Be¬ 
ware  the  V  \  ’ ’ -d  ’* 

Ju'bon. 

Ju'ca- 

Ju'cal  j<V'rk'/ i  . 

Juc'c? 

juce. 

II  Juci '  ten  n 

Cf.  " 

luck  i  i  juke 

To  m 


(of  which  juck  is  suggestive), 
as  the  partridge.  [und.  05*. I 
ju-cund'.'».  [L.  jucundus.]  Joc-| 
iju-cun'di  ac'ti  la-bo'res.  [L.J 
Pi. st  labors  (are)  pleasant. 

Cheer o  (De  Finibus,  II.,  32,  105). 
Ju-cun'di-ty  (jft-kun'dY-tl),  n. 
fL.  jucunditas,  fr.  jucundus.] 
Pleasantness  ;  agreeableness  ; 
jocundity.  Ohs.  or  R. 

Jud.,  or  Jud.  Ahbr.  Judges  ;  Ju- 
i  dith  ;  judicial. 

I  J.  U.  D.  Abhr.  Juris  Utriusque 
|  Doctor  (L.,  Doctor  of  Both 
kaws,  l.  e.,  the  Canon  and  the 
!  Civil  Law). 

!ud.  judd(j<36d),n.  Mining.  A 


large  block  of  coal.  Dial.  Eng. 
Ju'da  ( joo'dd).  Bib.  Var.  of  .Ju¬ 
dah  ;  J UDA9,  »*sp.  in  sense  5  b 
Ju  dje'o-Ger'man.  n.  Yiddish. 
Ju-dge'o-man-cy.  n.  [Jud geo-  -f 
-mancy.)  Divination  by  a  Jew¬ 
ish  :irt.  [Jl’D.EO-.l 

Ju-dse'o-Per'sian,  a.  Sf  n.  See| 
Ju  dae-oph'i-lism  (joo'df-Of'I- 
llz’m),  n.  [See  JuDJEb-;-PHiLE.] 
Liking  for. lews  or  .Judaism. 
Ju-dje'o-phobe  ( joo-de'o-fob),  n. 
[Jud geo-  +  -phohe.]  One  who 
dislikes  or  fears  Jews;  a  hater 
of  Jews. 

Ju-dae  o-pho'bi-a  (-ffS'bT-d),  n. 
[XL.]  Hatred  or  dislike  of  Jews. 


Ju-dae'o-Span'ish,  a.  Sen.  See 

Jrn.En-. 

Ju'dah  <  joo'da),  n.  [Ileb.  Ye- 
huddh.)  1.  Lit.,  praised ;  — 
masc.  prop.  name. 

2.  Son  of  Jacob  and  ancestor  of 
the  tribe  of  Judah,  anciently 
constituting  a  kingdom  in 
southern  Palestine. 
Ju-da'ia(joo-da'yd  ;-dT'd).  D. 
Bib.  [4.  Ohs  I 

Judas  candlestick.  See  Judas, | 
Ju'das-ear',  n.  =  J  rw’s-ea r  a. 
Judas  hole  A  peephole;  a  Judas 
Judas  light.  See  Judas,  4. 
Ju'das-ly,  a.  4*  adv.  Like  Judas. 
Obs. 


jud'cock  (jtld'kBk »,  jud'dock 

(jiid'uk),  n.  [jud  (cf.  E.  dial. 
ged,  aid,  a  jacksnipe)  -f  cocA:.] 
The  European  iacksnipe. 

Ju  dee'(joo-de'),//.  J udea.  Dial. 
Ju-de'o-.  Var.  of  J  ud^o-. 

Ju-d  e'o-Ger'm  an.  Ju-de'o- 
man  cy.  etc,  Yars.  of  Jud.eo- 
German,  Jud.fomancy,  etc 
Judg.  Abbr.  Judges, 
judge'a-ble  (jOj'a-b'l).  a  See 
-able.  [vocate.  I 

Judge-Adv  Abbr.  Judge  Ad- 1 
Judge  Lynch.  J^ynch  law,  oer- 
sonified. 

judge'ment.  judgement  day,  etc. 
Vars.  of  judgment,  etc. 


judg'er  (jnj'gr),  n.  One  who 
'udges. 

udge'ship.  n.  See  -ship. 
judg'ess,  n.  A  female  judge.  R. 
judg'ing-ly,  adv.  of  judging ,  p. 
pr.  See-i.v. 

judg  mat'ic,  judg-mat'i-cal.  a. 

[judge  4-  -malic  as  in  dogmatic.] 
Showing  good  judgment  :  judi¬ 
cious.  Colloq.  —  judg-mat'l-cal- 
ly,  adv.  Cottoq. 
judgment,  or  judgement,  cap. 
The  black  cap  worn  by  a  judge 
when  passing  sentence  of  death, 
ju'di-cant.  n.  [L.  judicans,  p. 
pr.]  A  judge.  Obs.  l*5p.| 
ju'di-ca- tiv.  Judicative.  Ref, | 


loo  .  .>  Jt  vha.r  ;  go  ;  sing,  iijk  ;  then,  thin ;  nature,  verdure  (250) ;  K  =  cli  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144) ;  boN  ;  yet ;  zh  —  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Guide. 

Full  explanations  uf  Abbreviations,  Sicns.  etc.,  immediately  precede  the  Aocnbulary. 
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profession,  or  function  of  those  employed  in  the  adminis¬ 
tration  of  justice  ;  also,  the  action  of  judging ;  the  dis¬ 
pensing  or  administration  of  justice. 

The  honor  of  the  judgeB  in  their  judicature.  Bacon. 

2.  Judges  collectively  ;  a  court  of  justice  ;  a  judicatory. 

3.  The  right  of  judicial  action  ;  jurisdiction  ;  extent  of 
jurisdiction  of  a  judge  or  court. 

Judicature  Acts.  Eng.  Law.  Various  acts  (36  &  37  Viet, 
c.  66, 1873  j  38  &  39  Viet.  c.  77,  1875  ;  and  later  ones)  remod¬ 
eling  the  judiciary  and  judicial  procedure. 

Ju-di'cial  (joo-dtsh'rtl ;  243),  a.  [L.  judicialis,  fr.  judicium 
judgment,  fr.  judex  judge  :  cf.  OF  .judicial.  See  judge.] 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  or  appropriate  to  the  administration  of 
justice,  or  courts  of  justice,  or  a  judge  thereof,  or  the  pro¬ 
ceedings  therein;  as,  judicial  power ;  jud icial  proceed¬ 
ings  ;  —  distinguished  in  general  from  legislative ,  executive , 
administrative ,  ministerial  (see  these  terms). 

Not  a  moral  but  &ju<licial  law,  and  so  was  abrogated.  Milton. 

In  the  commonwealths  of  the  United  States  and  England  .  .  . 
judicial  officers  from  time  immemorial  have  been  intrusted  with 
.  .  .  executive  or  administrative  functions.  F.  J.  Goodnow. 

The  distinction  between  the./u</iciaZ  and  political  powers  has 
received  recognition  by  English  courts.  Quick  tf  Garran 

2.  Specif. :  a  Practiced,  or  conformed  to,  in  the  adminis¬ 
tration  of  justice ;  sanctioned,  ordered,  or  enforced,  by  a 
court ;  as,  judicial  sale.  “  Judicial  massacres.”  Macau¬ 
lay.  b  Theol.  Arising  from  a  judgment  of  God  ;  coming 
as  a  divine  punishment ;  as,  a  judicial  pestilence.  C  Be¬ 
longing  or  proper  to  a  judge  or  the  judiciary  ;  as,  a  judi¬ 
cial  act  (see  phrases  below) ;  the  judicial  ermine. 

3.  Fitted  or  apt  for  judging  or  deciding ;  exercising,  in¬ 
volving,  or  relative  to,  judgment ;  as,  a  judicial  mind. 

4.  Judicious.  Ob s.  B.  Jonson. 

6.  Of  or  pertaining  to  judgment  concerning  supposed  in¬ 
fluence  of  the  heavenly  bodies  on  things  human  ;  bs,  judi¬ 
cial  astrology  (see  astrology). 

Syn.  — Judicial,  judicious.  That  is  judicial  which  per¬ 
tains  to,  or  is  characteristic  of,  a  judge,  or  which  implies 
the  passing  of  a  more  or  less  formal  judgment ;  that  is  judi¬ 
cious  (see  wise)  which  exercises  or  is  in  accord  with  sound 
judgment  or  good  sense ;  as,  “  I  cannot  proceed  with  a 
atern.  assured,  judicial  confidence,  until  I  find  myself  in 
something  more  like  a  judicial  character  ”  (Burke)  3  “  [the] 
thrill  of  satisfaction  in  seeing  your  guest  hold  his  wine¬ 
glass  to  the  light  and  look  judicial  ”  ( G.  Eliot) ;  “  She  made 
very  judicious  abstracts  of  the  best  books  she  had  read  ” 
(Swift):  “  He  made  reading  useful  by  talking  to  her  of  what 
she  read,  and  heightened  its  attraction  by  judicious  praise  ” 
(Jane  Austen) ;  ‘r  Voltaire  was  often  a  graceful  poet,  and 
sometimes  a,  judicious  critic  ”  (Landor).  See  fair. 

Judicial  act.  Law,  an  act  that  involves  the  exercise  of  judi¬ 
cial  power,  that  is,  the  power  to  hear  and  determine  con¬ 
troversies  or  to  determine  a  question  of  right  or  obliga¬ 
tion,  as  of  a  court,  or  of  a  board  of  tax  commissioners  in 
confirming  an  assessment ;  —  opposed  to  legislative  act  and 
ministerial  art.—y  astrology.  See  astrology. —J.  combat. 
Late.  See  trial  by  battle.  —  I.  confession.  See  confession. 

2.  — J.  declaration,  Scots  Law,  the  statement  as  to  material 
facts  made  under  examination  by  a  party  to  an  action,  and 
taken  down  in  writing.  —  J.  discretion.  Law,  the  option  that 
a  court  may  exercise  in  determining  questions  in  a  case 
according  to  his  personal  judgment  as  to  what  are  the 
equities. —J.  factor,  Scots  Law,  an  administrator  of  an  es¬ 
tate  appointed,  on  petition,  by  the  Court  of  Session  in  the 
exercise  of  its  equity  jurisdiction.  The  subject  of  judicial 
factors  is  governed  by  the  Judicial  Factors  Act,  1849,  as 
now  amended,  superseding  in  this  matter  the  acts  of  sed¬ 
erunt.  — y  law,  Law,  judge-made  law.  —  J.  notice,  Law,  the 
recognition  by  a  court  of  the  existence  or  truth  of  some¬ 
thing  for  the  purposes  of  the  case  as  being  self-evident  or 
a  matter  of  such  common  knowledge  as  not  to  require 
proof. —J.  oath.  See  oath. — J.  separation.  Law,  a  form  of 
legal  separation  of  man  and  wife.  It  answers  to,  and  in 
Great  Britain  (under  the  Matrimonial  Causes  Act,  1897,  and 
amending  acts)  and  in  most  of  the  United  States  lias  the 
same  effect  as.  the  separation  a  mensa  et  thoro,  i.  e.,  from 
bed  and  board.  See  divorce.  —  J.  township,  in  California, 
a  subdivision  into  which  counties  are  divided. 

Ju-dl'ci-a-ry  (joo-dYsh'Y-a-rY  ;  277),  a.  [L.  judiciarius ,  fr. 
judicium  judgment:  cf .  F.  judiciaire.  See  judicial.]  Of  or 
pertaining  to  courts  of  judicature,  or  legal  tribunals,  or  a 
judge  thereof  or  the  procedure  therein  ;  judicial ;  as,  a.  ju¬ 
diciary  proceeding.— -judiciary  combat.  =  judicial  combat. 
OkiT"  This  word  is  obsolete  in  other  senses  corresponding  to 
those  (as  2  a,  b,  3,  etc.)  of  judicial. 

Ju  dVci  a-ry,  n.  1.  Art  of  divination.  Obs. 

2  A  place  of  judicial  action  ;  a  court.  Obs. 

3.  That  branch  of  government  in  which  judicial  power  is 
vested  ;  the  system  of  courts  of  justice  in  a  country  ;  the 
judges,  taken  collectively  ;  judicature  ;  as,  an  independent 
judiciaiy  ;  the  Senate  committee  on  the  judiciary.  The 
theory  which  lies  at  the  basis  of  most  political  organiza¬ 
tions  of  the  present  day  distinguishes  three  great  powers 
of  government,  the  legislative,  the  executive,  and  the  ju¬ 
diciary,  which  ought  to  be  distinct  from,  and  independent 
of,  each  other.  This  theory  was  advanced  by  Montesquieu, 
but  is  now  generally  discarded  in  political  science  as  inac¬ 
curate  and  impracticable  of  application  except  in  a  general 
way.  Cf.  executive,  legislature,  1st  check,  6. 

The  distinction  between  the  departments  undoubtedly  is,  that 
the  legislature  makes,  the  executive  executes,  and  the  judiciary 
construes,  the  law.  10  Wheat.  46  (per  Marshall  C.  J.). 

The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  has  .  .  .  asserted  the 
power  of  the  United  States  judiciary  to  .  .  .  pronounce  an  act  of 
the  legislature  null  and  void  whenever  it  comes  into  conflict  with 
such  private  rights  or  property  as,  according  to  the  interpretation 
placea  upon  the  Constitution  *by  the  judiciary,  are  guaranteed  in 
.  that  instrument  (Civ.  Rights  Cas.,109  17.  S.  Rep.,  3).  J.  W.  Burgess. 


jQ  dl'clons  (joo-dYsh'us ;  243),  a.  [F.  judicieux,  fr.  L.  ju¬ 
dicium  judgment.  See  judicial.]  1.  Directed  or  gov¬ 
erned  by  sound  judgment ;  having  sound  judgment ;  wise  ; 
prudent ;  sagacious  ;  discreet. 

2.  Of  or  relating  to  a  court;  judicial.  Obs.  Shak. 

Syn. —  Prudent,  discreet,  rational,  skillful,  discerning, 
sagacious,  well-advised.  See  judicial,  wise. 

—  Ju-di'cious  ly,  adv.  — Ju  dicious  ness,  n. 

Ju'dith  (joo'dlth),  n.  [L.  Judith  or  Gr.  'lov&iO,  fr.  Heb. 
Yehudith.]  1.  Lit.,  praised;  —  fern.  prop.  name.  F. 
Judith  (zhu'det')  ;  It.  Giuditla  (joo-det'ta) ;  G.  Judith 
(yoo'det).  —  Dim.  Judy. 

2.  The  heroine  of  the  book  of  the  same  name  in  the 
Apocrypha.  She  was  a  beautiful  Jewess  of  Bethulia,  who. 
when  her  town  was  besieged  by  Holof ernes,  the  general  of 
Nebuchadrezzar,  attended  him  in  his  tent,  and,  when  he 
was  in  his  cup9,  killed  him  and  cut  off  his  head,  where¬ 
upon  her  towusmen  fell  upon  the  Assyrians  and  defeated 
them  with  great  slaughter.  See  Old  Testament. 

Ju'dy  (joo'dY),  n.  [Familiar  form  of  the  proper  name  Ju¬ 
dith.']  A  character  in  the  modern  puppet  show  of  “  Punch 
and  Judy.”  See  Punch.  Hence,  a  woman  considered  to 
be  like  her  in  some  way  ;  —  so  called  in  contempt. 

Jug  (jug),  n.  1.  [ cap .]  A  corruption  of,  or  nickname  for, 
Joan ,  or  Joanna;  hence  [/.  c.],  in  general,  a  woman,  a 
servant,  a  mistress.  Now  Rare. 

2.  A  pitcher  or  ewer  ;  specif.,  in  the  United  States,  a  deep 
vessel,  usually  large  and  of  coarse  earthenware,  with  a 
narrow  mouth  and  a  handle  on  one  side  ;  such  a  vessel  and 
its  contents  ;  the  contents  of  a  jug.  Cf.  pitcher,  n.,  1. 

3.  A  prison  ;  a  jail ;  a  lockup.  Slang. 

Jug,  v.  t.  ;  jugged  (jugd) ;  jug'ging  (jfig'Yng).  1.  To  seethe 
or  stew,  as  a  hare,  in  a  jug  or  jar  placed  in  water. 

2.  To  commit  to  jail ;  to  imprison.  Slang. 
ju'gal  (joo'gal ;  243),  a.  [L.  jugalis ,  fr.  jugum  yoke.] 

1.  Relating  to  a  yoke,  or  to  marriage.  Obs. 

2.  Anal.  &  Zo’dl.  Pertaining  to  or  designating  a  bone  of 
the  lateral  part  of  the  face  below  the  eye.  In  mammals 
it  forms  part  of  the  zygomatic  arch,  and  in  human  anatomy 
is  commonly  termed  the  malar  (which  see),  or  check,  bone. 
In  birds  it  is  slender  and  rodlike  and  connects  the  maxilla 
and  quadratojugal.  I11  teleost  fishes,  the  term  has  been 
applied  to  the  quadrate  and  suborbital. 

jugal  point,  Craniol .,  the  point  formed  by  the  juncture  of 
lines  following  the  crests  of  the  frontal  and  temporal  proc¬ 
esses  of  the  malar  bone.  See  craniometry,  It  lust. 
lu'gal,  n.  A  jugal  bone. 

Ju  ga'ta  (ju-ga'td),  n.  pi.  [Neut.  pi.  of  L.  jugaius ,  p.  p. 
of  jugare  to  join.]  Numis.  The  figures  of  two  or  more 
heads  on  a  medal  or  coin,  side  by  side  or  overlapping. 
Ju'gate  (jbo'gat),  a.  [L.  jugaius ,  p.  p.  of  jugare  to  join.] 

1.  Biol.  Paired  ;  specif.,  Bot.,  having  leaflets  in  pairs,  as 
a  pinnate  leaf  ;  —  used  chiefly  in  composition,  as  bi jugate, 
multiyw<7Gtfe,  20 -jugate,  etc. 

2.  Bot.  &  Zo’dl.  Having  a  jugum  or  juga. 

3.  Numis.  =  jugated. 

Ju'gat-ed  (-gat-Sd),  a.  1.  Bot.  de  Zo'dl.  Jugate. 

2.  Numis.  Joined  side  by  side  or  overlapping;  —  6aid  of 
two  or  more  heads. 

Jug'ger-naut  (jug'er-ndt),  n.  [See  Jagannath.]  1.  Hin¬ 
duism.  A  form  of  Vishnu.  See  Jagannath. 

2.  An  object,  as  an  institution  or  belief,  of  blind  devotion 
or  ruthless  sacrifice. 

jug'gle  (jug'’l),  v.  i.  ;  jug'gled  (-’Id) ;  jug'gling  (-ling). 
[ME .  juglen,  fr.  OF.  jogler ,  jugler,  F.  jongler.  See  jug¬ 
gler.]  1.  To  perforin  the  tricks  of  a  juggler;  to  amuse 
or  entertain  people  as  does  a  juggler,  by  illusory  tricks, 
dexterous  feats,  etc. 

2.  To  practice  artifice  or  imposture. 

Be  these  juggling  fiends  no  more  believed.  Shak. 
Jug'gle,  v.  t.  1.  To  beguile  or  deceive,  as  by  jugglery. 

2.  To  perform  juggling  tricks  with  ;  as,  to  juggle  knives, 
jug'gle,  n.  1.  [From  juggle,  v.]  An  act  or  piece  of  jug¬ 
gling  ;  a  trick  of  magic,  sleight  of  hand,  or  imposture. 

2.  An  imposture  ;  a  deception.  Tennyson. 

A.  juggle  of  state  to  cozen  the  people.  Tillotson. 
Jug'gler  (-ler),  n.  [ME.  jogelour,  juglur ,  OF .  jogleor,  ju- 
gleor,  jongleor,  F.  jongleur,  fr.  L .joculator  a  jester,  joker, 
fr.  jocular i  to  jest,  joke,  iv.joculus  a  little  jest  or  joke,  dim. 
of  jocus  jest,  joke.  See  joke  ;  cf.  jongleur,  joculator.] 

1.  One  who  entertains  or  amuses  people  by  trickery  ; 
specif. :  a  A  jester  or  buffoon.  Obs.  b  One  skilled  in 
tricks  of  illusion,  esp.  sleight  of  hand  ;  a  legerdemainist ; 
as,  the  tricks  of  Hindu  jugglers.  “  Nimble  jugglers  that 
deceive  the  eye.”  S/utk.  c  One  skilled  in  feats  of  dex¬ 
terity  depending  chiefly  upon  manipulation,  the  difficulty 
or  picturesqueness  rather  than  the  illusoriness  of  the  per¬ 
formance  being  characteristic. 

2.  A  deceiver  ;  a  cheat. 

Jugglers  and  impostors  do  daily  delude  them.  Sir  T.  Browne. 
jug'gler-y  (-1),  n. ;  pi.  -ies  (-Tz).  [OF.  joglerie ,  F .jongle- 
ric.]  1.  Art  or  act  of  a  juggler  ;  sleight  of  hand 
2.  Trickery  j  imposture;  as,  political  jugglery. 
jug'gling  (-lTng),  n.  Jugglery  ;  underhand  practice, 
jug'gling,  p.  a.  Cheating  ;  tricky.  —  Jug'gling  ly,  adv. 
Ju  glan-da'ce-SB  (joo'glSn-da'se-e  ;  243),  n.  pi.  [NL.  See 
Juglans.]  Bot.  An  important  family  of  trees,  the  walnut 
family.  They  have  odd-pinnate  leaves  and  achlamydeous 
stammate  flowers  in  aments,  the  pistillate  flowers  solitary 
or  few,  and  having  a  perianth.  The  nutlike  fruit  is  a  drupe 
with  a  fibrous  or  woody  exocarp.  The  family  includes 


6  genera,  Juglans  and  Hicoria  being  the  most  important. 
See  walnut,  hickory.  —  juglan da'ceous  (-aims),  a. 

Ju  glan  da'les  (joo'glSn-da'lez),  n.  pi.  [NL.]  Bot.  An 
order  of  archiclilainydeous,  dicotyledonous,  monoecious 
trees,  coextensive  with  the  family  Juglandaceae. 
jug'lan  din  (jug'ldn-dYn),  n.  [L.  juglans,  -andis ,  a  wal¬ 
nut.]  An  extractive  matter  contained  in  the  juice  of  the 
green  shucks  of  the  walnut  ( Juglans  regia).  It  is  used 
medicinally  as  an  alterative,  and  also  as  a  hair  dye. 
Ju'glans  (joo'glSnz),  n.  [L.,  walnut.]  Bot.  A  genus  of 
valuable  trees,  the  true  walnuts,  type  of  the  family  Ju- 
glandace**,  and  distinguished  by  the  indehiscent  husk  of  the 
fruit  and  the  rugose  or  wrinkled  nut.  See  walnut,  Eng¬ 
lish  WALNUT,  BLACK  WALNUT,  BUTTERNUT, 
ju'glone  (joo'glon),  n.  [L.  juglams  the  walnut  -j-  -one.] 
Chem.  A  red  crystalline  substance,  C]0Hf,O3,  extracted 
from  green  shucks  of  the  walnut  (Juglans  regia).  It  is  a 
hydroxy  derivative  of  naphthoquinone, 
ju'gu-lar  (joo'gu-ldr  ;  243,  277),  a.  [L.  jugulum  the  collar 
bone,  joining  the  shoulders  and  breast,  the  throat,  akin  to 
jungere  to  yoke,  to  join  :  cf.  F.  jugulaire.  See  join.] 

1.  Anat.  a  Of  or  pert,  to  the  throat  or  neck ;  as,  the  ju¬ 
gular  vein,  b  Of  or  pert,  to  the  jugular  vein ;  as,  the 
jugular  foramen. 

2.  Zoo/,  a  Having  the  ventral  fins  placed  beneath  the 
throat  in  front  of  the  pectorals,  b  Of  or  pert,  to  a  group 
(see  Jugulares  a)  having  this  character,  c  Designating 
a  ventral  fin  so  situated. 

Jugular  foramen,  the  foramen  lacerum  posterius.  —  J.  fossa, 
a  depression  on  the  basilar  surface  of  the  petrous  portion 
of  the  temporal  bone.  It  lodges  the  lateral  petrosal  sinus 
and  takes  part  in  the  formation  of  the  jugular  foramen.  — 
j.  process,  a  lateral  process  of  the  occipital  bone  near  each 
condyle,  articulating  the  temporal  bone.  A  notch  in  its 
border  forms  part  of  the  jugular  foramen. —j.  vein,  Anat. 
&  Zo'dl.,  any  of  several  veins  of  each  side  of  the  neck  ;  esp.,. 
one  of  the  large  veins  returning  the  blood  from  the  head. 
In  man  the  veins  so  called  are :  a  The  internal  jugular  vein, 
which  collects  the  blood  from  the  interior  of  the  cranium, 
the  superficial  part  of  the  face,  and  the  neck.  It  is  formed 
by  the  coalescence  of  the  lateral  and  inferior  petrosal 
sinuses,  and  runs  down  the  neck  on  the  outside  of  the  in¬ 
ternal  and  common  carotid  arteries  and,  uniting  with  the 
subclavian,  forms  the  innominate  vein,  b  The  external 
iugular  vein,  a  smaller  and  more  superficial  vein  which  col¬ 
lects  most  of  the  blood  from  the  exterior  of  the  cranium 
and  deep  parts  of  the  face  and  opens  into  the  subclavian 
vein.  A  tributary  of  it,  commencing  in  the  occipital  region, 
is  called  the  lioslerior  external  jugular,  c  The  anterior 
jugular  vein,  which  commences  near  the  hyoid  bone  and 
joins  the  terminal  part  of  the  external  jugular  or  the  sub¬ 
clavian.  It  is  sometimes  wanting  on  one  side, 
ju'gu  lar,  n.  [Cf.  Y.  jugulaire.  See  jugular,  a.]  1.  Anat. 
Short  for  jugular  vein. 


2.  Zo’dl.  A  fish  with  jugular  ventral  fins ;  one  of  the 
Jugulares. 

Ju  gu  la'res  (joo'gu-la'rez),  n.pl.  [NL.]  Zo'dl.  a  In  the 
classification  of  Linnaeus  and  other  old  classifications,  a 
comprehensive  group  of  fishes  composed  of  those  with 
jugular  ventral  fins.  Now  used  only  as  a  convenient  col¬ 
lective  name  for  such  fishes,  b  In  some  recent  classifica¬ 
tions,  a  much  more  restricted  group  of  fishes  with  jugular 
ventral  fins,  comprising  the  weavers,  stargazers,  dragonets, 
blennies,  and  allied  forms. 

Ju'gu-late  (joo'gu-lat),  v.  t. ;  -lat'ed  (-lat/Sd) ;  -latino 
(-lat/ing).  [L.  jugulaius,  p.  p.  of  jugulare ,  fr.  jugulum. 
See  jugular.]  To  cut  the  throat  of  ;  to  strangle, 
ju  gu  la'tlon  (-la'shftn),  n.  Med.  The  6udden  stoppage  of 
a  disease  or  an  epidemic  by  prompt  treatment. 

Ju'gu-lum  (joo'gti-lftm),  n. ;  Ij.  pi.  -la  (-la).  [L.]  Zo’dl. 
a  The  lower  throat,  or  that  part  of  the  neck  just  above 
the  breast,  of  a  bird,  b  The  jugum  of  an  insect’s  wing, 
ju'gum  (joo'gwm),  n. ;  pi.  L.  -ga  (-ga),  E.  -gums  (-gwrnz). 
[L.,  a  yoke,  ridge.]  1.  Bot.  a  One  of  the  ridges  com¬ 
monly  found  on  a  mericarp.  b  A  pair  of  the  opposite 
leaflets  of  a  pinnate  plant. 

2.  Zo’dl.  A  backwardly  directed 
basal  process  on  the  inner  margin 
of  the  fore  wings  of  certain  lepi- 
dopterous  insects, 
juice  (jobs  ;  243,  277),  n.  [ME. 
jure,  juse,  F.  jus  broth,  gravy, 
juice,  L..?w$;akin  to  Skr.  yusha.] 

1.  The  extractable  fluid  contents  of  plant  cells  or  plant 
structures,  consisting  of  water  holding  sugar  or  other  sub¬ 
stances  in  solution  ;  as,  the  juice  of  grapes. 

The  juice  of  July  flowers.  B.  Jonson. 

2.  The  fluid  content  of  animal  flesh;  esp.,  pi.,  all  the 
fluids  in  the  body. 

An  animal  whose  juices  are  unsound.  Arhulhnot. 
Cold  water  draws  the  juice  of  meat  Mrs.  Whitney. 

3.  Any  liquid  extracted  from  a  body  ;  also,  a  spirit  or  es¬ 
sence. 

4  The  electric  current,  or  “  fluid.”  Slang. 
juic'y  (jobs'!),  a.  ;  juic'i-er  (-T-er) ;  juic'i-est  (-Y-Sst). 

1.  Abounding  with  juice  ;  succulent.  Bacon. 

2.  Of  weather,  wet ;  rainy.  Colloq.  or  Slang. 

ju'ju  (job'jbo),  n.  A  fetish,  charm,  or  amulet  of  West 
African  tribes,  or  the  magic  power  attributed  to  it  ;  also, 
the  beliefs  and  superstitions  connected  with  the  use  of  ju¬ 
jus.  —  Ju'Ju-ism  (-Yz’m),  Ju'Ju-lst,  n. 
ju'jube  (joo'joob ;  243,  277),  n.  [F.,  fr.  L.  zizyphum,  Gr. 


j  Jugum  on  Wing  of  a 
Moth. 


J»-di'ci-a-ble  (j<5o-dYsh/'Y-d-b,l), 

«.  Judicable. 

Ju-di'cial,  n.  A  law,  judgment, 
or  deter  mi  nnt  ion.  Obs. 
Ju-di'cl-al'i-ty  (jc5b-dTsh7Y-ttl'Y- 
tY).n.  State  of  being  judicial.  R. 
Ju-di'cial-ize  (-rtl-Tz),  v.  t.  To 
consider  judicially.  Rare. 
Ju-dl'cial-ly,  adv.  of  .judicial. 
Ju-di'ci&l-ness.  n.  See  -ness. 
Ju-di'ci-a-ri-ly,  adv.  of  .judici¬ 
ary.  See-LY. 

|[ju-di'ci-um  De'i  ( joo-dYsh'Y- 
ttm).  [L.J  Judgment  of  God. 
HJudi'ci-um  pa'ri-um  aut  le'- 
ges  ter'rae.  [L.]  Judgment  of 
one’s  peers  or  laws  of  the  land. 
Judo.  n.  =  JUJUTSU. 
Ju-doph'o-bl8m  ( j  00-d  8  f '6- 
bYz’m),n.  [L.  ./urYaeus  (see  Jew) 
4-  -phobe  -f  -ism.)  Opposition  to 
Jews  ;  anti-Semitism. 

Tud'son  powder  (jud'6’n). 
[Patented  by  Egbert  Judson  of 
San  Francisco.]  An  explosive 
containing  sodium  nitrate,  sul¬ 


phur,  and  coal,  with  a  small  pro¬ 

portion  of  nitroglycerin. 

Judy  cow.  A  ladybird.  Local , 
Eng. 

Jue.  d* 

Juel.  etc.  d*  jewel,  etc. 

Ju'el  (iob'Pl ).  Bib. 

II  juez  ( hwath  ;  1H9,  268),  n. :  pi. 
JUECEs  (hwa'thas:  138).  [Sp.] 
A  judge.  —  Juez  de  paz  (da 
path).  Justice  of  the  peace. 
juf'fle(j6bf'’l),r.  1.  To  shuffle, 
as  in  walking.  Scot. 
juf'fles  (idbl"’,lz),  n.  pi.  Shoes 
with  heels  worn  down.  Scot. 
juf'ti  (ydbf'tY),  Jufts  (ydbfts),n. 
)>l.  [Russ. yufVi)  Hidesof  Rus¬ 
sia  leather. 

Jug  (jfig  ;  jdbg),  n.  An  onomat¬ 
opoeic  representation  of  the 
note  of  certain  birds,  esp.  of  the 
nightingale  ;  hence,  the  note  it 
self ;  —  often  in  the  reduplicated 
form  Jug'-lug^ 

Jug,  r.  1.  Do  utter  a  sound  rep¬ 
resented  by  this  word,  as  cer¬ 


tain  birds,  esp.  the  nightingale. 

Jug,  v.  i.  [Cf.  jouk  to  perch.] 
To  nestle  or  collect  in  a  covey, 
as  quails  and  partridges.  —  «.  A 
nestling  place, 
ju'ga,  n.,  J^of  jugum . 
Ju-ga'tae(ioo-ga'te),n.pZ.  [NL.] 
Zool.  In  Comstock’s  classifica¬ 
tion,  a  division  of  Lepidoptera 
consisting  of  the  moths  having 
the  front  wings  provided  with  a 
iugum.  Two  families  (Hepia- 
liaae  and  Micropterygidte)  are 
usually  included.  CLFrenat/k. 
jug '-bit  ten,  a.  Intoxicated. 
Slang. 

Juge,  etc.  d*  judge,  etc. 

*11  luge7  de  paix'  (zhiizh/  d? 
pe').  [F.l  Justice  of  the  peace. 
|l  Juge7  d’  in  struc  tion'  (zniizh7 
(lftN/Btruk/sy6N').  [F.l  French 
Law.  An  official  nearly  corre¬ 
sponding  to  the  English  and 
American  police  magistrate,  but 
with  more  arbitrary  powers, 
ju'ger  (j«5o'j?r),  ju'ger-um 


(-?7m),  n.  [L.  jugerum .]  See 
MEASURE. 

jug'flsh\  n.  A  West  Indian 

puffer  (Lagocephalus  pachy- 
cephalus) ;  —  so  called  from  its 
shane  when  distended, 
ug'-fish  ing,  n.  Fishing  with 
i  n  e  s  and  hooks  fastened  to 
corked  jugs.  17.  S. 
jug'ful  ( jhg'fdbl),  n.  As  much 
ns  a  jug  will  hold  ;  —  chiefly  in 
the  slang  phrase  “  not  by  a  jug¬ 
ful, ”  not  by  a  good  deal. 

Jugg.  Var.  of  jug,  to  nestle. 
Jugged  (jdgd),  pret.  6 r  p.  p.  of 
JUG. 

jug'ger  (jilg'Sr),  n.  [H  i  n  d. 
jhagar .]  A  luggar  falcon,  e6p. 
the  male. 

Jug'ger-naut-ish.  a.  See-iSH. 
jug'ging  (jtlg'ing),  p.  pr.  tf  vb. 
n.  01  .jug. 

jug'gins.  n.  One  easily  victim¬ 
ized;  simpleton.  Slang.  [Eng.  I 
jug'gle.  v.  tr  n.  Joggle.  Dial.  \ 
Jug'gle,  n.  [Cf.  joggle,  n.,  2.] 


A  block  of  timber  cut  to  a 
length. 

jug'gle-ment,  n.  Juggling.  R. 
jug'gler,  n.  [Cf.  juggle,  a  tim¬ 
ber.  1  Mining.  One  of  a  number 
of  timbers  set  obliquely  against 
coal  pillars,  carrying  a  plank 
partition,  and  making  a  triangu¬ 
lar  passage.  Local,  U.  S. 
jug'gler-ess,  n.  A  female  jug¬ 
gler.  Rare.  [Scof.l 

juggs  ( joogz).  Var.  of  jouos.| 
Jug'gtir-naut.  Var.  of  Jugger¬ 
naut.  Jagannath. 
jug'-jug7,n.  Reduplicated  form 
of  .jug,  note  of  a  bird.  [  R.  Sp.  I 
jug'l.  jug'ld.  Juggle,  juggled. | 
ju 'gland,  n.  [L.  juglans.]  A 
walnut  tree.  Obs. 
jug'lan-dine  (j  ft  g'l  d  n-d  Y  n  ; 
-den;  184),  n.  Also -din.  An 
alkaloid  said  to  occur  in  the 
leaves  of  the  English  walnut 
(Juglans  regia). 
jugle.  JUGGLE.  [jug.  06#.  I 
jugle,  )\  t.  To  make  the  sound! 


juglur.  d*  juggler. 
jugolori.  d*  JUGGLERY, 
ju'gu-la.  n.,pl.  of  JUGULUM. 
Ju'gu  la-ry.  a.  =  jugular,  a.,  1. 
Ju-gur'thine  (joo-gOr'thYn),  a. 
Of  or  pert,  to  Jugurtha,  King  of 
Numidia  (d.  104  b.  c.)  ;  as,  the 
Jugurthine  war,  in  which  the 
Romans  captured  Jugurtha  and 
took  him  to  Rome, 
jugyl,  v.  t.  [OF.  juguler ,  or  L. 
jugulare .]  To  slay.  Obs. 
Juhede,  n.  Jewhood.  Obs. 
juice  fjQs),  v.  t.  To  moisten  t 
to  wet.  Obs.  or  R. 
juice'ful,  a.  See -ful. 
Juice'less,  a.  See -less. 
juice  pear.  The  shadbush  or  its 
fruit.  L7  S.  [-ness. I 

juic'i-ness  ( joos'Y-ngs),  n.  See| 
Juil,  Jule.  July. 
juise  ( dissyllable ,  accent  varia¬ 
ble),  n.  [OF  .juise,  L.  judicium. 
See  judicial.]  Judgment;  pen¬ 
alty  ;  sentence.  Obs. 

Jujube  plum.  =  jujube,  1. 


ale,  senate,  c&re,  am,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofa ;  eye,  6vent,  end,  recent,  mak?r ;  Ice,  Ill ;  old,  6bey,  orb,  5dd,  s8ft,  connect ;  use,  unite,  firn,  up,  circus,  menu  ; 

II  Foreign  Word.  *i*  Obsolete  Variant  of.  4-  combined  with.  =  equuls. 
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{i£v(f)ov,  Per.  zlzfun ,  zxzafun,  zayzafunj]  1.  a  The  edible 
drupaceous  fruit  of  any  of  several  rhamnaceous  trees  of 
the  genus  Zizyphus,  as  Z.  jujuba ,  Z.  vulgaris ,  Z.  lotus , 
and  Z.  saliva  (the  last  two  being  united  by  some  authors), 
natives  of  the  Mediterranean  region,  b  Any  tree  producing 
this  fruit. 

2.  a  A  jelly  made  from  jujubes,  b  A  lozenge  made  of  or 
in  imitation  of,  or  flavored  with,  the  jujube  fruit. 

Ju'jutsu  (joo'jdbt'sdb),  n.  Also  ju'Jit  su  (joo'jlt'sdb),  jiu'- 
Jut  SU,  Jiu'Jit  SU  (joo'-).  [Jap.  jujutsu  ;ju  soft  (prob.  be¬ 
cause  no  weapons  are  used)  -f  jutsu  art.]  The  Japanese 
art  of  self-defense  without  weapons,  now  widely  used  as  a 
system  of  physical  training.  It  depends  for  its  efficiency 
largely  upon  the  principle  of  making  use  of  an  opponent's 
strength  and  weight  to  disable  or  injure  him,  and  by  ap¬ 
plying  pressure  so  that  his  opposing  movement  will  throw 
him  out  of  balance,  dislocate  or  break  a  joint,  etc.  It  op¬ 
poses  knowledge  and  skill  to  brute  strength,  and  demands 
an  extensive  practical  knowledge  of  human  anatomy. 

Jukes,  the  (jooks).  A  pseudonym  used  to  designate  the 
descendants  of  two  sisters,  the  “Jukes”  sisters,  whose 
husbands  were  sons  of  a  backwoodsman  of  Dutch  descent. 
They  lived  in  the  State  of  New  York,  and  their  history 
was  investigated  by  R.  L.  Dugdale  as  an  example  of  the 
inheritance  of  criminal  and  immoral  tendencies,  disease, 
and  pauperism.  Sixty  per  cent  of  those  traced  showed 
degeneracy,  and  they  are  estimated  to  have  cost  society 
$1,308,000  in  75  years. 

Ju'lep  (joo'lgp ;  243,  277),  n.  [F.,  fr.  Sp.  julepe,  fr.  Ar.  & 
Per .  julab,  jullab,  fr.  Per.  gulab  rose  water  and  julep  ;  gul 
rose -j- 56  water.]  1.  A  refreshing  drink  flavored  with 
aromatic  herbs ;  esp.,  Med.,  a  sweet,  demulcent,  acidu¬ 
lous,  or  mucilaginous  mixture,  used  as  a  vehicle. 

2.  A  beverage  of  brandy  or  whisky,  with  sugar,  ice,  and 
sprigs  of  mint ;  —  called  also  mint  julep.  U.  S. 

Jul'ian  (jool'yfin  ;  277),  a.  [L.  Julianus ,  fr.  Julius.  Cf. 
July,  gillian.]  Relating  to,  or  derived  from,  Julius  Caesar. 
Julian  account,  reckoning  according  to  the  Julian  calen¬ 
dar  ;  Old  Style  (see  1st  calendar,  1).  —  J.  calendar.  See  cal¬ 
endar,  1.  — J.  Era.  See  era,  n. —  J.  period,  a  chronological 
period  of  7,980  Julian  years,  combining  the  solar,  lunar, 
and  indiction  cycles  (28  x  19  x  15  =  7,980),  being  reckoned 
from  the  year  4713  b.  c.,  when  the  first  years  of  these  sev¬ 
eral  cycles  would  coincide.  The  Julian  period  was  pro¬ 
posed  in  1582  by  Scaliger,  to  avoid  ambiguities  in  chrono¬ 
logical  dates.  —  J.  year,  the  year  of  exactly  365  days,  6 
hours,  adopted  in  the  Julian  calendar. 

Jullan-ist  (jobl'ySn-Tst),  n.  Eccl.  Hist.  A  follower  of 
Julian,  a  Monophysite  bishop  of  Halicarnassus,  Asia  Minor, 
in  the  6th  century,  who  w  as  leader  of  the  Aphthartodocetie. 

Ju'li  dae  (joo'lT-de),  n.  pi.  [NL. ;  L.  iulus  a  catkin,  Gr. 
covAot  -|-  -idae.~\  Zo'dl.  A  family  of  chilognath  myriapods 
or  millipedes.  They  have  the  cylindrical  body  composed  of  more 
than  30  rings  and  the  many  eyes  crowded  together  in  a  cluster. 
When  at  rest  or  frightened  they  coil  themselves  into  a  spiral. 
The  typical  genus  is  Julus.  —  ju'li-dan  (-dtln),  ju'loid  (-loid),  a. 
— Ju-loi'di  an  ( joo-loi'dY-tfn),  a  Sf  n 

II  Ju  lienne'  (zhii'lygn' ;  job'lT-6u'),  n.  [F.]  A  clear  soup 
containing  thin  strips  of  carrots,  onions,  etc. 

Juli-et  (joo'lt-St),  n.  [Cf.  F.  Juliette .]  1.  Dim.  of  Julia, 
fem.  prop.  name. 

2.  The  heroine  of  Shakespeare's  tragedy  of  “  Romeo  and 
Juliet.”  See  Romeo. 

3.  A  kind  of  high-cut  slipper,  with  elastic  sides,  for  women. 

Ju  ly'  ( joo-li' ;  formerly  accented  Ju'ly,  as  in  Dr.  Johnson's 

Did.),  n. ;  pi.  Julies  (-Hz').  [L.  Julius;  —  named  from 

Caius  Julius  Caesar,  who  was  born  in  this  month  :  cf.  F. 
Juillet.~\  The  seventh  month  of  the  year,  having  31  days. 
Among  the  old  Romans  it  was  called  Quinlilis ,  or  the  fifth 
month,  their  year  beginning  with  March. 

July  revolution,  in  French  history,  the  revolution  which 
took  place  in  the  last  days  of  July,  1830,  the  government 
of  Charles  X.  being  overthrown  and  that  of  Louis  Philippe 
(the  Government  of  July)  established  in  its  stead. 

Jum'ble  (jum'b’l),  v.  t. ;  jum'bled  (-b’ld) ;  jum'bling 
(-blTng).  [Perh.  fr.  jump ,  i.  e.,  to  make  to  jump,  or 
shake.]  1.  To  mix  in  a  confused  mass  ;  to  put  or  throw 
together  without  order  ;  —  often  followed  by  together  or  up. 

Why  dost  thou  blend  and  jumble  such  inconsistencies  to¬ 
gether  ?  Burton. 

2.  To  stir,  as  by  shaking;  hence,  Colloq.,  to  take  for  a 
drive.  Obs. 

Jum'ble,  v.  i.  1.  To  move,  work,  meet,  or  unite  in  a  con¬ 
fused  or  agitated  way ;  to  mix  confusedly.  Swift. 

2.  To  make  discordant  sounds.  Obs. 

Jum'ble,  n.  1.  A  confused  mingling  or  mixture;  a  mass 
or  collection  without  order  ;  as,  a.  jumble  of  words. 

2.  A  shaking  or  jolting  ;  hence,  Colloq .,  a  drive. 

3.  A  small,  thin,  sugared  cake,  usually  ring-shaped. 

II  jumelle'  (zhii'mSl';  joo-mSl'),  a.  [F.,  fem.  of  jumeau , 
fr.  L.  gemellus.  Cf.  gembl,  a.]  Twin  ;  paired  ;  —  said  of 
various  objects  made  or  formed  in  pairs,  as  a  binocular 
opera  glass,  a  pair  of  gimmal  rings,  etc.  —  n.  A  jumelle 
opera  glass,  or  the  like. 

Jump  (jfimp),  n.  [Cf.  F.  jupe  a  long  petticoat,  a  skirt.  Cf. 
jupon.]  Obs.  or  Dial.  1.  A  kind  of  loose  jacket  for  men. 


2.  pi.  A  kind  of  under  bodice  worn,  usually  instead  of 
stays,  by  women  in  the  18th  century  and  later. 

Jump  (jQmp),  v  i. ;  jumped  (jumpt) ;  jump'ing.  [Cf.  Pr. 
yumpa,jumpla,yumpola,  toshake,  swing,  F.  dial,  iouper  to 
jump,  joper  to  spring.]  1.  To  spring  free  from  the  ground 
by  the  muscular  action  of  the  feet  and  legs  or,  in  some 
animals,  the  tail ;  to  project  one's  self  through  the  air  ;  to 
spring  ;  bound  ;  leap  ;  as,  the  hor&a  jumped  high  and  far. 

2.  To  move  as  if  by  jumping;  to  bounce;  jolt.  “The 

jumping  chariots.”  Nahum  iii.  2. 

3.  To  change  or  pass  abruptly  as  if  by  a  leap  ;  to  come,  or 
to  pass,  without  intermediate  steps  ;  as,  the  price  jumped 
to  the  highest ;  to  jump  to  a  conclusion. 

4.  To  coincide  ;  agree  ;  accord  ;  tally  ;  — followed  by  with. 

“  It  jumps  with  my  humor.”  Shak. 

to  jump  at,  to  spring  to  ;  hence,  fig.,  to  accept  suddenly  or 
eagerly  ;  as,  a  nsliyMwms  at  a  bait ;  to  jump  at  a  chance.  — 
to  j.  upon  or  on,  to  fall  or  pounce  upon  (a  victim) ;  also, 
Colloq. ,  to  come  down  upon  severely  or  crushingly. 

Jump,  v.  t.  1.  To  pass  over  or  across  by  a  spring  or  leap  ; 
to  overleap ;  as,  to  jump  a  stream  ;  in  checkers,  or 
draughts,  to  pass  a  man  over ;  as,  a  man  jumped  is  removed. 

2.  a  To  leap  aboard  of;  as,  to  jump  a  train,  or  jump 
aboard  it.  U.  S.  b  To  leave  as  if  by  a  leap  ;  as,  to  jump 
the  track  ;  to  jump,,  or  leave,  a  position. 

3.  To  cause  to  jump  ;  as,  he  jumped  his  horse  across  the 
ditch  ;  to  jump  the  price  of  gold. 

4.  Sporting.  To  cause  to  break  cover  ;  to  start  ;  flush. 

5-  To  come  down  upon  and  seize  ;  esp.,  to  take  possession 
of  suddenly  or  fraudulently,  as  a  mining  claim,  as  on  the 
plea  of  a  flaw  in  the  title  of  a  former  occupant. 

6.  To  expose  to  danger ;  to  risk  ;  hazard.  Obs. 

To  jump  a  body  with  a  dangerous  physic.  Shak. 

7.  Smithwork.  a  To  join  by  a  butt  weld,  b  To  thicken 
or  enlarge  by  endwise  blows ;  to  upset. 

8.  Quarrying.  To  bore  with  a  jumper. 

to  jump  one’B  bail,  to  abscond  while  at  liberty  under  bail 
bonds.  Slang,  U.  S.  —  to  J.  the  besom.  =  to  marry  over 
the  broomstick ,  under  marry.  Dial.  Eng. 

Jump,  n.  1.  Act  of  jumping;  a  leap;  spring;  bound; 
hence,  a  transition  as  if  by  jumping  over  ;  as,  a  jump  in 
the  price  of  gold.  “To  advance  by  jumps."  Locke. 

2.  The  space  or  place  cleared  or  traversed  by  a  leap  ;  also, 
something  to  be  jumped  over ;  as,  to  make  a  jump  of 
twelve  feet ;  a  race  course  with  jumps. 

3.  A  sudden  involuntary  movement,  as  when  startled  ;  a 
start;  a  twitch  ;  pi.,  convulsive  twitchings,  as  in  chorea 
or  delirium  tremens ;  hence :  (usually  the  jumps)  Slang. 
a  Chorea,  b  Delirium  tremens. 

4.  In  technical  senses  :  a  Mining.  A  dislocation  in  a 
stratum  ;  a  fault,  b  Arch.  An  abrupt  interruption  of 
level  in  a  piece  of  brickwork  or  masonry,  c  Ballistics. 
The  difference  between  the  angle  of  elevation  and  the 
angle  of  departure,  due  to  the  slight  movement,  usually 
upward,  of  the  muzzle  of  a  gun  when  it  is  fired. 

5.  An  effort;  an  attempt ;  a  venture.  Obs.  Shak. 

Jump'er  (jum'per),  n.  [See  1st  jump.]  A  loose  upper  gar¬ 
ment  ;  as  :  a  A  sort  of  blouse  or  loose  jacket  worn  by 
workmen  over  their  ordinary  dress  to  protect  it.  b  A  fur 
garment  worn  by  Eskimos  and  Arctic  travelers,  c  In 
women's  and  children’s  dresses,  a 
decorative,  sleeveless,  or  short-sleeved 
low-necked  waist  worn  over  a  guimpe. 
d  Usually  pi.  An  outer  garment  of 
waist  and  trousers,  worn  by  young 
children  as  a  protection  to  their  cloth¬ 
ing,  esp.  while  at  play.  Called  also 
rompers. 

Jump'er,  n.  1.  A  person  who  jumps; 
specif.  :  a  Med.  A  neurotic  person 
with  defective  will  power  and  lack  of 
control  of  his  lower  extremities,  so  Jumper  c. 
that  involuntary  jumping  movements  are  made,  esp.  when 
he  is  excited,  b  [cap.~\  A  name  applied  in  the  18th  cen¬ 
tury  to  certain  Calvinistic  Methodists  in  Wales  whose  wor¬ 
ship  was  characterized  by  violent  convulsions  ;  —  applied 
also  to  other  sects,  as  Irvingites  and  Shakers. 

2.  A  thing  that  jumps  ;  esp.,  any  of  various  tools  or  other 
contrivances  operating  with  a  jumping  motion ;  as :  a 
M  in  i  n  g, 


Quarryi  n  g , 
etc.  An  in- 
struraent 
for  boring 


One  Form  of  Jumper  (2  a),  made  of  J  in.  round 
bar  and  8  It.  long. 


holes  in  rocks  by  percussion  without  hammering,  consisting 
of  a  bar  of  iron  with  a  chisel-edged  steel  tip  at  one  or  both 
ends,  operated  by  striking  it  against  the  rock,  turning  it 
slightly  with  each  blow,  b  Any  of  various  kinds  of  sleds, 
as  one  used  by  boys  in  coasting  or  a  sled  for  hauling 
light  merchandise  over  bare  ground,  c  Horol.  A  spring 
to  impel  the  star  wheel,  also  a  pawl  to  lock  fast  a  wheel, 
in  a  repeating  timepiece,  d  Elec.  A  short  wire  used  to 


close  a  break  or  cut  out  part  of  a  circuit,  e  A  plowshare 
specially  fitted  for  rough  soil,  as  by  having  an  upturned 
colter  to  cut  roots.  U.  S.  t  Naut.  (1)  A  jumper  stay. 
(2)  A  jolly  jumper,  g  A  swage  or  upset,  as  lor  spreading 
the  points  of  saw  teeth,  h  Building.  =  through  stone. 
3.  The  large-mouthed  black  ba6s. 

Jumper  stay.  Naut.  A  stay  or  tackle  set  up,  esp.  in  heavy 
weather,  to  prevent  a  yard  or  boom  from  jumping  from  its 
place,  or  carrying  away  when  the  ship  rolls  or  pitches. 
Jump'ing  (jump'ing),  p.  pr.  d:  vb.  n.  of  jump,  to  leap, 
jumping  bean,  the  seed  of  any  of  several  tropical  American 
euphorbuiceous  plants,  as  species  of  Sebastiana  and  Croton , 
containing  the  larva  of  a  moth,  as  Carporapsa  saltitans  or 
Graptohtna  sebastiamv,  which  by  its  sudden  movements 
causes  the  seed  to  roll  and  jump  about  as  if  animated.  — 
J.  Betty,  the  garden  balsam.  Eng.  —  J.  deer,  the  mule  deer. 
—y  disease,  a  convulsive  tic  similar  to  or  identical  with 
miryachit,  observed  among  the  woodsmen  of  Maine.  See 
2d  jumper,  1  a.  —  J.  fish,  a  mudskipper.  —  j.  hare,  a  South 
African  rodent  ( Pedetes  cafer)  about  two  feet  long,  of 
kaiigaroolike  form,  tawny  brown  color,  and  nocturnal  and 
social  habits; —  called  also  Cape  jumping  hare.  —  J.  Jack, 
a  A  toy  figure  of  a  man,  jointed  and  made  to  jump  or  dance 
by  means  of  strings  or  a  sliding  stick,  b  The  jackass 
penguin.  Falkland  Islands.  Obs.  —  1.  mouse,  any  of  sev¬ 
eral  mice  of  the  genus  Zapus,  of  northern  North  America, 
including  parts  of  the  United  States.  They  are  chiefly 
ochraceous  mixed  with  blackish,  and  have  large  hind  legs, 
a  long  tapering  tail,  and  no  cheek  pouches.  They  undergo 
true  hibernation  in  winter.  Called  also,  erroneously, 
kangaroo  mouse.— y  mullet,  a  A  gray  mullet,  b  (1)  The 
jumprock.  (2)  A  similar  fish  ( Moxostoma  cervinum)  of  the 
rivers  of  the  South  Atlantic  States  from  the  James  to 
the  Neuse.  — J.  net,  a  fire  net.  — J.  plant  louse,  any  of  the  nu¬ 
merous  species  of  plant  lice  composing  the  family  Psy  llidae. 
They  have  the  general  appearance  of  tiny  cicadas,  but 
their  hind  legs  are  formed  for  jumping  and  their  antenn® 
have  nine  or  ten  joints.  They  subsist  entirely  on  the  juices 
of  plants,  and  some  of  them  cause  serious  injury.  —  J.  rabbit, 
any  of  certain  jerboas  of  the  genus  Alaetaga.  —  y  rat,  any 
of  numerous  jumping  rodents,  as  the  jerboas,  jumping 
mice,  and  kangaroo  rats.  —  J.  seed.  =  jumping  bean.  — 
\.  shrew,  the  elephant  shrew.  — j.  spider,  any  spider  of  the 
family  Attidae  (which  see). 

jump  joint,  a  A  butt  joint,  b  A  flush  joint,  as  of  plank 
in  carvel-built  vessels. 

jump  saw  Sawmills.  A  circular  saw  attached  to  a  long 
narrow  frame,  raised  from  below  by  a  small  steam  engine 
or  other  device,  and  used  for  crosscutting  timbers,  boards 
or  slabs  as  they  come  from  the  band  saw  on  the  live  rolls, 
jump  seat  A  movable  carriage  seat ;  also,  a  carriage  con¬ 
structed  with  a  seat  which  may  be  shifted  so  as  to  make 
room  for  a  second  or  extra  seat. 

jump  spark  A  spark  produced  by  the  jumping  of  elec¬ 
tricity  across  a  permanent  gap. 

Jum'py  (jum'pi),  a.  ;  jump'i-er  (-pT-er) ;  jump'i-est.  Jump¬ 
ing,  or  inducing  to  jump  ;  characterized  by  jumps  ;  hence, 
extremely  nervous. 

Jun-ca'ce-®  (juij-ka'se-e),  n.  pi.  [NL.  See  Juncus.]  Bot. 
A  family  of  plants,  order  Liliales,  containing  7  genera  and 
about  200  species  of  wide  distribution  ;  the  rush  family. 
They  are  tufted  grasslike  herbs  with  variously  clustered 
flowers  having  a  6-parted  chaffy  perianth,  the  fruit  be¬ 
coming  a  loculicidal  capsule.  —  jun-ca'ceous  (-slms),  a. 
Jun'co  (juij'ko),  n.  ; pi .  juncos  (-koz).  [Sp.  junco  a  rush, 
L.  juncus.]  a  A  genus 
containing  numerous 
small  American  finches 
found  from  the  arctic 
circle  to  Guatemala. 

They  usually  have  a 
pink  bill,  ashy  gray 
head  and  back,  con¬ 
spicuous  white  lateral 
tail  feathers,  and,  in 
many  cases,  reddish 
brown  on  the  back  and  . 
sides.  They  breed  in 
northern  or  mountain¬ 
ous  localities,  b  [/.  c.] 

A  bird  of  this  genus ;  a 
snowbird  (which  see). 

Jun-coi'des  (jih)-koi'- 
dez),  n.  [NL.  See  Jun- 
cus;  -oid.]  Bot.  A  large  /  / 

genus  of  juncaceous  Junco  (J.  hyemalis).  (J) 
plants,  the  wood  rushes,  differing  from  Juncus  in  having 
closed  leaf  sheaths  and  1-celled  capsules  with  basal  pla¬ 
centae.  The  species  are  widely  distributed  ;  they  flower 
mostly  in  early  spring. 

Junc'tion  (jGijk'shwn),  «.  [L.  junctio,  fr.  jungere ,  junc- 

tum ,  to  join  :  cf .  F.  jonction.  See  join.]  1.  Act  of  join¬ 
ing,  or  state  of  being  joined ;  union  ;  coalition ;  as,  the 
junction  of  two  armies ;  the  junction  of  paths. 

2.  The  place  or  point  of  union,  meeting,  or  junction; 
specif.,  the  place  where  lines  of  railway  meet  or  cross, 
junction  box.  Elec.  A  box  through  which  the  main  con¬ 
ductors  of  a  system  of  electric  distribution  pass,  and 
where  connection  is  made  with  branch  circuits. 


Juke,  f  jouk,  juck.  [Obs.  | 
ml.  n.  [See  .iulus.]  An  ament.  | 
Jul.,  or  Jul-  Abbr.  July  ;  julep 
(in  medicine)  ;  Jules  ;  Julius. 

J  U.  L.  Abbr.  Juris  Utriusque 
Licentiatus  (L.,  Licentiate  in 
Both  Laws,  i.  e.,  the  Canon  and 
Civil  Law). 

Ju-la'ceous  (job-la'shils),  a.  [See 
julus.]  Bot.  Amentaceous.  R. 
julet,  n.  A  iulio.  Obs. 

Jul'ia  (jdol'yd  ;  joo'lY-a),  «. 
[L.  See  Julius.]  '  Fem.  prop, 
name.  L.  id.  ;  F.  Julie  (zhii/- 
15') ;  It.  Gtulia  (jool'yii)  ;  Sp. 
Julia  (hbol'ya)  ;  Pg.  Julia 
(zhoo'lf-a);  G.  Julie  (yoo'R-S). 
Jul'ian  (jdol'ydfn  ;  j<x>'lY-dn), 
n.  [L.  Julianus.]  Lit.,  sprung 
from,  or  belonging  to,  J ulius  ;  — 
masc.  prop.  name.  L.  Julianus 
(joo'lY-a'ntis)  ;  F.  Julien  (zhii'- 
lvftN')  ;  It.  Giuliano  (ioo-lya'- 
n5)  ;  Sp.  Julian  (hob-1  y  an'  ; 
189)  ;  Pe.  Juliao  (zhob-lyouN')  ; 
G.  Julianus  (yoo'lf-a'ndbs), 
Julian  (y<5o'16-an).—  Dim.  Jute. 
—  Fem.  Juliana.  —  Julian  the 
Apostate,  the  Roman  emperor 
Julian  (361-363),  under  whom 
there  was  a  lapse  into  paganism. 
Ju'li  an'a  (idf/lY-ftn'd),  n.  [L. 
See  Julian.]  Fem.  prop.  name. 
L.  id.  ;  F.  i7»h>n/ie(zhu/ly6n'); 
It.  Giuliana  (jdo-lya'na)  ;  Sp. 


Juliana  (hoo-lyii'na  ;  189);  Pet. 
Juliana  (zhoo-lya'na) ;  G.  &  D. 
Juliana  (y<’5b'lt'-a'na) 

J^lie'  (zhli'le'),  n.  [F.]  The 
heroine  of  Rousseau’s  novel  “La 
Nouvelle  Ileloise,”  a  wife  who 
struggles  hard  against  yielding 
to  her  affection  for  a  former  lov¬ 
er  who  is  made  an  inmate  of  the 
family  by  her  hushand.  She  dies 
by  ah  accident  when  about  to 
give  up  the  struggle. 
Ju-lif'er-ou8.  a.  [julus  -f-  -fer- 
ou*.J  Rot.  Amentiferous.  Obs. 
Ju'li-form  ( joo'lY-fbrm).  a.  [  iu¬ 
lus  -f  -form.]  Bot.  Having  the 
shape  or  appearance  of  an  ament. 
Jul'io(jbbry5),  n.  See  coin. 
ju'lip.  +  iulep. 

Jul'ius  ( jool'yi/s  :  joo'lY-tfs),  n. 
[L.]  Lit.,  soft-haired  :  — masc. 
prop.  name.  L.  id.  ;  F.  Jules 
(zhiil)  ;  It.  Giulio  (jdol'yS);  Sp. 
Julio  (hool'yo  ;  189)  ;  Pg.  Julio 
(zhobl'yS)  ;  G.  &  D.  Julius 
(yoo'l£-<5t>s).  —  Dim.  Jule.  — 
Fem.  Julia ,  Juliet. 
ju'lole  (jdo'lol),  n.  Alsoju'lol. 
[Arbitrarily  formed  by  A.  Reis- 
sert.]  Org.  Chem.  A  hypothetical 
cyclic  compound,  Ci2Hi;N,  cer¬ 
tain  derivatives  of  which  are 
known.  A  hypothetical  hydride, 
C12HnN,  is  called  Ju'lo-line 
(jdb'lo-lYn  ;  -len),  ju'lo-lin. 


Jul.  Per.  Abbr.  Julian  Period. 
Ju'lus  (joo'lus),  n.  [NL.]  Zo'ol. 
See  Julid.e 

Ju'lus,  n. ;  pi.  juli(-IT).  [Of  the 
same  origin  as  iulus.]  Bot.  An 
ament. 

Ju-ly'-flow  er  (-f  1  o  u'S  r),  n.  a 
The  gillyflower,  b  In  Jamaica, 
the  mesquite.  [grass.) 

July-flower  grass.  Carnation  | 
Ju-ma'da  (jcfo-ma'da),  n.  [Ar. 
jumada.]  See  Mohammedan 
CALENDAR. 

jum'ardar.  Jum'mah-dar  (jum'- 
d-diir).  Vnrs.  of  .iemadar. 
Ju'mart  (ioo'miirt),  n.  [F.]  The 
fabled  offspring  of  a  bull  and  a 
mare  or  she-ass,  or  of  a  horse  or 
ass  and  a  cow. 

jum'bal.  Var.  of  jumble,  a  cake, 
jum'bl.jum'bld.  Jumble, jum¬ 
bled.  Ref.  Sp. 

Jumble  bead.  The  jequirity. 
jum'ble-ment,  n.  See  -M  knt. 
jum'bler  (jhm'bl5r),  n.  One 
that  jumbles. 

jumble  sale.  A  sale  of  miscella¬ 
neous  articles  Eng. 
jumble  shop.  A  shop  for  selling 
miscellaneous  articles.  Eng. 
jum'bling-ly,  adv.  of  jumbling , 
p.  pr.  [confused.  R.\ 

ium'bly(.itim'blY),a  Jumbled  ;| 
jum'bo  (lflm'bO),  n.  1.  A  big, 
clumsy  thing  or  person  ;  esp. 


[cap.],  an  African  elephant 
noted  for  its  large  size,  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  London  Zoological 
Gardens,  sold  to  P.  T.  Barnum 
in  1882,  and  afterwards  exhib¬ 
ited  by  him  in  America. 

2.  U.  S.  a  A  homemade  wind¬ 
mill  for  raising  water.  Local. 
b  A  large  traveling  carriage  for 
transporting  excavated  material, 
a9  in  tunnel  driving, 
jum  bo-esque'  (jfim'bfi-Ssk'),  a. 
See-ESQUE  [See -ism. I 

Jum'bo-ism  (jrtm'bfi-Tz’m),  n.| 
jum'buck  (jfim'bttk),  n.  [Na¬ 
tive  name.]  A  sheep  ;  —  so  called 
by  aborigines  and  bushmen. 
Australia.  [ GUMBY  bird.) 

jum'by_bird  (jum'bY).  Var.  of| 
jume  ( joom ), //.  A  South  Ameri¬ 
can  glasswort  (Salicorniabergii 
or  S.  deeringii).  When  burnt  its 
ash  yields  41  per  cent  of  6odium 
carbonate. 

ju'ment.  n.  [L.  jumentun  a 
beast  of  burden  :  cf.  F.  jument 
a  mare,  OF.,  a  beast  of  burden.] 
A  beast,  esp.  of  burden.  Obs. 
Ju-men'ta  (job-mgn'td),  n.  pi. 
[NL.  See  jument.]  Zool.  = 
Pachydermata.  Obs. 
ju-men'tous  (-ti7s),  a.  [See  ju- 
ment.]  Med.  Like  that  of  a 
horse  ;  —  of  the  odor  of  urine  in 
certain  abnormal  conditions. 


jum'mil.  +  jumble,  v. 
jump.  a.  [See  jump,  i*.]  Nice  ; 
exact ;  matched  ;  fitting  ;  pre¬ 
cise.  Obs. 

jump.  adv.  Exactly  ;  pat.  Obs. 
jump'a-ble.  a.  See -able. 
jump '-a  bout',  n.  Goutweed 

Local ,  Eng. 

jump'er,  v.  t.  [Cf.  jumble  or 
jump.]  Jumble;  confuse.  Obs. 
jump'er-ism  (jflm'pCr-Yz’m),  n. 
See  -ism. 

jump  frog.  Railroads.  A  kind 
of  frog,  operated  like  a  switch, 
having  a  piece  lapping  over  the 
main  or  running  rail  so  that  the 
main  line  is  left  unbroken  when 
the  trog  is  set  for  straight  track, 
jump'l-ness  (jflm'pY-nSs),  n. 
See -ness  [p.  pr. I 

jump'ing-ly,  adv.  of  jumping, \ 
jump'ly.  adv.  of  jump.  Obs. 
jump  'ness,  n.  See -ness. 
iump  ring.  A  ring  with  ends 
lapping  and  not  welded. 

Jump 'rock  ,  jump'rocks  ',  n.  A 
catostomid  fish  (Moxostoma  ru- 
piscartes)  of  the  Atlantic  coastal 
rivers  from  the  Catawba  to  the 
Chattahoochee. 

jump  scrape.  An  implement 
consisting  of  a  slightly  curved 
plate  of  steel  fastened  to  a  stand¬ 
ard  and  beam  with  handles 
like  a  plow,  used  to  complete 


ridges  or  levees  for  the  check 
system  of  irrigation, 
jump'some  (jQmp'sum),  a. 
Jumpy.  Rare. 
jump  weld.  A  butt  weld, 
jump  wire.  Elec.  =  2d  jumper, 
2d  [Junior  ;  Junius.  | 

Jun.,  or  jun.  Abbr.  June;| 
June.  Abbr.  Junction. 

Jun-cag  i-na'ce-ae  (j  n  n-k&j'Y- 
na's?-e),  n.pl.  [NL.J  Bot.  Syn. 
of  Scheuchzeriace.e.  —  jun- 
cag  i-na'ceous  (-8 h  &  s),  a.  — 
jun  ca-gln'e-ous  (jOiLkG-jYn'C- 
tt8),  a. 

pi. 


Jun-ca'les  (j 


jfii)-ka'lez),  n. 
In  Lindley’s  cli 


fication,  an  alliance  comprising 
the  rushes  and  allies.  — Jun'cad 
(jQq'kdl),  a. 
iun'eate.  -j*  junket. 
iun'ci-form  (j  ft  n's  Y-f  8  r  m),  a 
L.  juncus  rush  +  form.]  Rush- 
ike.  Rare. 

lun'eite  ( jfin'sTt),  n.  [L.  juncus 
rush.]  A  fossil  rush.  Rare. 
Jun'cous  (jftq'kils),  a.  [L./un- 
cosus,  fr.  7 uncus  a  rush .]  Full  of, 
or  resembling,  rushes.  Rare. 
junct,  a.  [L.  junctus,  p.  p.]  As¬ 
sociated.  Obs. 

||  junc'ta  Ju'vant.  [L.l  Things 
united  assist  (one  another), 
junc'tion-al,  a.  Pertaining  to 
junction. 


food,  fobt ;  out,  oil ;  chair  ;  go  ;  sing,  iqk  ;  4fcen,  thin;  nature,  verdure  (260) ;  K  =  ch  in  O.  ich,  ach  (144) ;  boN  ;  yet ;  zh  =  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Guide. 
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Juncture  (juqk'^ur),  n.  [L .  junctura,  fr.  jungere  to  join. 
See  jointure.]  1.  A  joining  ;  union  ;  junction.  “  Devo¬ 
tional  compliance  and  juncture  of  hearts.”  Eikon  Basil  ike. 

2.  The  line  or  point  at  which,  or  that  by  which,  two  bod¬ 

ies  are  joined  ;  a  joint ;  articulation  ;  connection  ;  seam  ; 
as,  the  junctures  of  a  vessel  or  of  the  bones.  Boyle. 

3.  A  point  of  time,  esp.  one  made  critical  or  important  by 
a  concurrence  of  circumstances  ;  hence,  a  crisis;  exigency  ; 
conjuncture.  44  Extraordinary  junctures Addison. 

In  such  &  juncture,  what  can  the  most  plausible  and  refined 
philosophy  offer  ?  Berkeley. 

Syn.  —  Conjuncture,  pass,  strait,  pinch,  quandary,  pre¬ 
dicament,  extremity.  —  Juncture,  exigency,  emergency, 
crisis  agree  in  the  idea  of  an  important  or  crucial  point  of 
time  or  combination  of  circumstances.  Juncture  empha¬ 
sizes  the  concurrence  or  convergence  of  events ;  exigency 
implies  urgency  or  the  pressure  of  necessity ;  an  emer¬ 
gency  is  an  (esp.)  sudden  or  unforeseen  exigency  ;  a  crisis 
is  a  decisive  juncture .  or  a  turning  point ;  it  frequently 
implies  suspense ;  as,  “  It  happened  that  just  at  that  ytmc- 
ture  was  published  a  ridiculous  book  against  him  ”  (  War- 
burton)  ; 44  [He]  had  conjured  the  king  .  .  .  not  to  insist  too 
nicely  upon  terms  in  the  present  exigency  of  his  affairs” 

( Ludlow ) ;  “  Of  all  the  public  services,  that  of  the  navy  is 
the  one  .  .  .  which  can  worst  be  supplied  upon  an  emer¬ 
gency  ”  {Burke) ;  “  strength  ...  to  seize  witli  power  the 
crisis  of  a  dark  decisive  hour  ”  ( Coivper ) ;  cf.  “  the  critical 
event  which  was  to  decide  for  ever  the  fate  of  their  re¬ 
ligion  ”  {Hume).  See  need. 

Jun'CU3  (juq'kws),  7i.  [L.,  a  rush.]  Bot.  The  typical 

genus  of  the  family  Juneaceae,  the  true  rushes.  They  are 
perennial,  tufted,  glabrous  herbs  having  mostly  terete  or 
channeled  leaves,  with  open  leaf  sheaths,  and  a  1-3-celled 
capsule  with  basal  or  parietal  placentae.  Most  of  the 
numerous  species  are  marsh  plants  of  temperate  regions. 
Also  [/.  c.J,  a  plant  of  this  genus. 

June  (jbon ;  243,  277),  n.  [L.  Junius:  cf.  F.  Juin.  So 
called  from  Junius ,  the  name  of  a  Roman  gens.]  The 
sixth  month  of  the  year,  containing  thirty  days. 

June  beetle,  June  bug.  a  Ill  the  northern  United  States, 
any  of  several  species  of  large  brown  melolonthine  beetles 
of  the  genus  Lachnosterna  and  related  genera ;  —  so  called 
because  they  begin  to  fly  in  that  region  about  the  first  of 
June.  The  larvae  live  under  ground,  and  feed  upon  the 
roots  of  grasses  and  other  plants.  Called  also  (in  the 
south)  May  bug  or  May  beetle,  b  In  the  southern  United 
States,  the  figeater  {Allorhi.na  nitida).  c  In  Europe,  cer¬ 
tain  beetles  of  the  genus  Rhizotrogus,  similar  in  appear¬ 
ance  and  habits  to  Lachnosterna. 

June  berry.  The  small  berrylike  pome  fruit  of  the  shad- 
bush  {Amelanchier) ;  also,  the  tree  itself. 
Junger-manni-a'les  (juq'ger-man'T-a'lez),  n.  pi.  [NL., 
after  Ludwig  Jungermann  (1572-1653),  German  botanist.] 
Bot.  A  large  order  of  liverworts  (Hepaticae),  of  wide  dis¬ 
tribution.  The  majority,  known  as  scale  mosses,  have  a 
leafy  stem  with  the  leaves  arranged  in  one  ventral  and 
two  dorsal  rows,  and  are  commonly  epiphytic.  They  are 
comprised  in  a  suborder  named  Acrogynze  in  allusion  to 
the  development  of  the  archegonium  from  the  apex  of  the 
archegonial  shoot.  The  lower  forms  are  classed  in  the  sub¬ 
order  Anacrogynx ,  the  arcliegonia  being  dorsal.  They 
have  a  simple  or  branching  thallus  or  thalloid  shoot  and 
grow  usually  on  the  ground.  The  typical  family  is  the 
Jun  ger-man  ni  a'ce  <e  (-a'se-e),  of  which  the  typical 
genus  is  Jun  ger  man'ni-a  (-mSn'T -d),  the  species  of 
which  are  foliose.  —  jun  ger-man  ni  a'ceous  (-sMs),  a. 
jun'gle  (jui/g’l),  n.  [Hind .  jangal  desert,  forest,  jungle; 
Skr.  jangala  desert.]  1.  Orig.,  uncultivated  ground  ; 
hence,  land  overgrown  with  brushwood,  etc.  India. 

2.  Now,  any  impenetrable  thicket  of  tropical  plants,  esp. 
one  which  resembles  those  characteristic  of  the  lowlands 
of  India  ;  hence,  any  tangled  mass  of  vegetation. 

3.  London  Stock  Exchange.  The  department  of  the  London 
Stock  Exchange  dealing  in  West  African  stocks.  Slang. 

jungle  bendy.  A  tall  East  Indian  datiscaceous  tree  {Te- 
trameles  nuaiflora ),  having  long-petioled  leaves,  and  nu¬ 
merous  small  racemose  flowers, 
jungle  fever.  Med.  A  severe  form  of  malarial  fever  oc¬ 
curring  in  the  East  Indian  jungles. 

jungle  fowl,  a  Any  of  several  Asiatic  wild  birds  of  the 
genus  Gallus :  esp..  Gallus  bankiva  of  India,  from  which 
domestic  fowls  are  believed  to  have  descended.  They  are 
similar  to  the  domestic  black-breasted  games  and  have 
many  of  their  familiar  habits,  b  An  Australian  megapode, 
esp.  Megapod ius  tumulus. 

jun'gly  (juq'glT),  a.  Consisting  of,  or  pert,  to,  jungles  ; 
abounding  with  jungles  ;  of  the  nature  of  a  jungle, 
ju  ni-at'a  (joo'nT-iXt'd),  n.  [Prob.  fr.  the  Juniata  River  in 
Pennsylvania.]  An  American  fresh-water  turtle  {Pseu- 
demys  rubriveniris)  sold  for  food.  It  is  olive-brown  above 
and  more  or  less  marked  or  blotched  with  red  beneath ; 
it  grows  to  a  length  of  seven  or  eight  inches. 
jun'ior(joon'yer;  243,277),  a.  [L.,  compar.  of  juvenis young. 
See  juvenile.]  1.  Less  advanced  in  age  than  another  ; 
younger.  Junior  is  chiefly  used  to  distinguish  the  younger 
of  two  persons  of  the  same  name  in  the  same  family,  esp.  a 
son  with  the  same  Christian  name  as  his  father  ;  —  opposed 
to  senior  or  elder .  Abbr.  Jr.  or  jr.  ;  as,  John  Smith,  Jr. 

2.  Lower  in  standing  or  in  rank  ;  later  in  office  ;  as,  a 
junior  partner  ;  junior  counsel ;  junior  captain. 

3.  Composed  of  juniors,  whether  younger  or  of  a  lower 
standing  ;  as,  the  junior  class  ;  of  or  pertaining  to  juniors 
or  a  junior  class.  See  junior,  n.,  2. 

4.  Younger  or  earlier  in  life  ;  youthful.  Rare. 

Our  first  studies  junior  endeavors.  Sir  T.  Browne. 

5.  Of  more  recent  date,  and  hence,  of  a  mortgage,  lien, 
or  the  like,  inferior  or  subordinate  as  to  right  of  prefer¬ 
ence  ;  more  modern  ;  as,  the  Roman  empire  was  junior 
to  the  Greek  ;  his  mortgage  is  junior  to  mine. 

junior  officers’  quarters.  See  gun  room.  —  j.  optime.  See  optime. 
— j.  right.  =  ultimogeniture.  


junior  (joon'yer  ;  243,  277),  n.  1.  A  younger  person. 

2.  Hence  :  One  of  a  lower  or  later  standing  ;  specif.,  in 
American  colleges  and  schools,  one  in  the  third  year  of  a 
four-year  course,  or  one  in  the  second  year  of  a  three-year 
course,  or,  sometimes,  one  in  the  first  year  of  a  two-year 
or  a  three-year  course,  one  in  the  last  year  being  called  a 
senior.  Cf.  freshman. 

Jun'ior-ate  (-at),  n.  R.  C.  Ch.  A  two-year  course  of  in¬ 
struction  for  Jesuits  in  preparation  for  the  priesthood  ; 
also,  a  seminary  for  this  course, 
jun-ior'i-ty  (jobu-yor'I-tT),  n.  State,  quality,  or  relation 
of  being  junior. 

Ju'ni-per  ( joo'nT-per  ;  243),  n.  [L.  juniperus.  Cf.  gin  the 
liquor.]  1.  Any  evergreen  piuaceous  shrub  or  tree  of  the 
Juni  ’  ’  *  ,il-“  x  * 


genus . 


'iiperus. 


The  blue,  berrylike  fruits  of  common 


juniper  {J  I  communis)  have  a  warm,  pungent  taste  and 
are  used  to  flavor  gin.  A  resin  exudes  from  the  bark, 
which  has  erroneously  been  considered  identical  with 
sandarac,  and  is  used  as  pounce.  The  oil  of  juniper  is 
acrid,  and  is  employed  in  medicine  as  a  diuretic  and  stim¬ 
ulant,  in  the  manufacture  of  varnish,  etc.  The  wood  of 
several  species,  esp.  that  of  the  red  cedar  {J.  virgin  lana ),  is 
durable,  and  is  used  for  lead  pencils  and  in  cabinetwork. 

2 .  a  Loosely,  any  of  several  coniferous  trees  resembling  the 
juniper,  as  the  white  cedar  {Chamxcyparis  thyoides)  or  the 
larch.  U.  S.  b  In  the  English  version  of  the  Old  Testament, 
a  leafless  fabaceous  shrub  of  Asia  Minor  ( Genista  rsetam). 
Ju  nip'er  US  (joo-nip'er-tls),  n.  [L.,  juniper.]  Bot.  A 
large  genus  of  pinaceous  shrubs  or  small  trees,  the  juni¬ 
pers,  having  leaves  often  of  two  kinds,  scaly  and  acerose, 
and  globose  berrylike  cones  formed  by  the  coalescence  of 
the  fleshy  scales.  They  occur  throughout  the  Northern 
Hemisphere.  See  juniper,  savin,  red  cedar. 
juniper  webworm.  The  larva  of  a  destructive  European 
orange-colored  tortricid  moth  ( Conchylis  rutilana).  It  ties 
together  and  devours  the  foliage  of  the  European  juniper. 
It  has  been  introduced  into  the  United  States. 

Jun'lus  (joon'yws;  joc/nl-us  ;  243),  n.  The  pseudonym  under 
which  a  series  of  69  remarkable  political  letters  were  pub¬ 
lished  at  intervals  from  Jan.  21, 1769,  to  Jan.  21  1772,  in  the 
“  Public  Advertiser,”  then  the  most  popular  newspaper  in 
Great  Britain.  There  are,  besides,  private  and  miscella¬ 
neous  letters  of  Junius  down  to  Jan.  19, 1773.  The  kk  Letters 
of  Junius  ”  attacked  all  the  public  characters  of  the  day 
connected  with  the  government,  and  did  not  spare  even 
royalty  itself.  Their  authorship  has  been  attributed  to  no 
less  than  fifty  different  persons,  but  it  is  now  generally 
believed  that  they  were  w  ritten  by  Sir  Philip  Francis. 
junk(jui)k),  7i.  [ F.jonc ,  L.  juncus.]  1.  A  rush,  or  reed.  Obs. 
2.  Surg.  A  form  of  splint  or  cushion  for  a  fracture, 
junk,  n.  [Pg.  junco  ;  cf.  Jav.  &  Malay  jong,  ajong.~\  Naut. 
Any  of  various  char¬ 
acteristic  vessels  of 
Chinese  and  neigh¬ 
boring  waters  hav¬ 
ing  as  common  fea¬ 
tures  bluff  lines, 
very  high  poop  and 
overhanging  stem, 
little  or  no  keel, 
and  pole  masts,  usu¬ 
ally  high,  carrying 
lug  sails  with  bat¬ 
tens  running  entire¬ 
ly  across.  The  leech 
of  the  lug  is  often 
much  curved.  The  rudder  usually  drops  below  the  keel, 
junk,  n.  [Peril,  fr.  Pg.  junco  junk,  rush,  L.  juncus  a  bul¬ 
rush,  of  which  ropes  were  made  in  early  ages.  Cf.  jun¬ 
ket.]  1.  A  piece  of  worn  or  poor  rope  or  cable.  Obs. 

2.  Pieces  of  old  cable  or  old  cordage  used  for  making 
gaskets,  mats,  swabs,  oakum,  etc. 

3.  Old  iron,  or  other  metal,  glass,  paper,  cordage,  or 
other  waste  or  discarded  material  which  may  be  treated 
or  prepared  so  as  to  be  used  again  in  some  form. 

4.  Naut.  Hard  salted  beef  supplied  to  ships. 

5.  A  thick  piece  ;  a  chunk  ;  lump. 

6.  A  part  of  the  head  of  a  sperm  wdiale  between  the  case 
and  the  white  horse,  containing  oil  and  spermaceti. 

I!  Jun'ker  (yooq'ker),  n.  [G.  Cf.  younker.]  A  young 
German  noble  or  squire  ;  esp.,  a  member  of  the  conserva¬ 
tive  or  reactionary  aristocratic  party  in  Prussia  ;  —  often 
used  with  an  implication  of  narrow-minded  conservatism, 
overbearing  haughtiness,  social  exclusiveness,  or  the  like, 
jun'ket  (juq'kgt ;  -kit;  151),  n.  [Formerly  also  juncate ; 
cf.  It.  giuncata  cream  cheese,  made  in  a  wicker  or  rush 
basket,  LL.  juncata ,  F.  (Rabelais,  fr.  Pr.  jouncado)  jon- 
cade ,  or  F.  dial,  jonquetle  ;  all  ultimately  fr.  L.  juncus  a 
rush.]  1.  A  cream  cheese,  or  a  dish  of  curds  and  cream, 
or  of  milk  coagulated  with  rennet,  sweetened  and  flavored. 

2.  A  sweetmeat ;  any  delicate  food.  Obs. 

How  Faery  Mab  the  junkets  eat.  Milton. 

3.  A  feast ;  a  banquet ;  a  picnic  with  feasting  ;  often,  esp. 
in  the  United  States,  opprobriously,  an  outing  or  a  plea&ure 
excursion  at  the  public  cost. 

jun'ket,  v.  i. ;  jun'ket-ed  ;  jun'ket-ing.  To  feast ;  to 
banquet ;  to  make  an  entertainment ;  often,  esp.  in  the 
United  States,  opprobriously,  to  go  on  an  outing  with  feast¬ 
ing  at  the  public  cost. 

Job’s  children  .7' unketed  and  feasted  together  often.  South. 
jun'ket,  v.  t.  To  give  entertainment  to;  to  feast, 
jun'ket-ing,  n.  Feasting  ;  feast ;  a  going  on  an  excursion 
or  outing  ;  a  picnicking. 

All  those  snug  junketings  and  public  gormandizings  for  which 
the  ancient  magistrates  were  equally  famous.  Irving. 

junk  ring-  Steam  Engine,  a  A  packing  of  soft  material 


Chinese  Junk. 


round  the  piston,  b  A  metallic  ring  for  retaining  a  piston 
packing  in  place,  c  A  follower. 

Ju'no  (joo'no  ;  243),  n.  ;  pi.  Junos 
(-iioz).  [L.]  1.  Rom.  Relig.  An 

ancient  Italian  goddess,  consort  of 
Jupiter,  whose  attributes  she  largely 
shared.  The  calends  of  all  the 
months  were  sacred  to  her,  as  the 
ides  to  Jupiter.  As  Ju'no  Re-gi'na 
(re-jl'nd)  she  shared  with  Jupiter  and  Mi¬ 
nerva  the  Capitoline  temple  and  the  domi¬ 
nant  state  cult.  As  Ju'no  Cu-ri'tis  (ku-rl'- 
tis),  or  Qui-ri'tiu  (kwT-ri'tTs),  she  was  repre¬ 
sented  as  a  war  goddess  armed  with  lance 
and  shield.  As  Ju'no  Sos'pi-ta  (s5s'pT-ta), 
the  savior,  similarly  armed,  she  was  origi¬ 
nally  the  goddess  of  Lanuvium,  where  she 
retained  a  special  priesthood.  As  Ju'no 
Lu-ci'na  (lu-si'na)  she  was  gjxldess  of  child¬ 
birth;  as  Ju'no  Pro'nu-ba  (pro'nu-ba),  of  mar¬ 
riage.  In  the  latter  functions  appears  the 
special  character  of  Juno  as  a  women’s  gal 
goddess,  in  connection  with  which  she  was 
worshiped  by  them  at  the  Matronalia,  March  ““  { 

1,  and  at  tne  Non*  Caprotinae,  July  7.  Further,  every 
woman  was  supposed  to  nave  an  individual  Juno ,  symbol¬ 
izing  sex  activities  or  powers,  as  the  man  a  genius.  In 
Roman  myth  Juno  was  identified  with  the  Greek  Hera. 

2.  A stron.  See  asteroid,  Table. 

Juno  iris.  Hort.  Any  of  a  group  of  bulbous  spring-bloom¬ 
ing  irises,  as  Iris  persica,  /.  orchioides ,  etc. 


Ju  no'ni-a  (joo-no'ni-a), 
name,  fr.  L.  Junonius 
pertaining  to  Juno.] 
Zodl.  The  genus  con¬ 
taining  the  North  Amer¬ 
ican  peacock  butterflies 
and  many  allied  tropi¬ 
cal  forms. 

jun'ta  (jun'td),  n.  ;  pi. 
-tas  (-tdz).  [Sp.,  fr.  L. 
jungere ,  junctum ,  1 0 
join.  See  join  ;  cf.  jun¬ 
to.]  1.  A  council,  tri¬ 
bunal,  or  committee, 
esp.  one  for  legislation 


Junonia,  the  generic 


Wings  reversed  C*> 


or  for  governmental  administration,  as  in  Spain  and  Span¬ 
ish  dependencies.  Specif.:  a  Spanish  Hist.  Any  of  the 
local  councils  that  organized  the  opposition  to  Napoleon 
in  1808,  or  a  council  (called  the  Central  Junta,  the  Supreme 
Junta,  or  the  Junta)  of  thirty-four  members  formed  in  Sep¬ 
tember,  1808,  to  govern  Spain  in  the  name  of  Ferdinand, 
son  of  Charles  IV.  b  In  the  Philippines  under  the  Spanish, 
a  provincial  council  which  assisted  the  governor  in  the 
supervision  of  the  province,  c  Cuban  Hist.  Any  of  va¬ 
rious  committees  or  councils  that  organized  rebellions 
against  Spam. 

2.  A  junto. 

jun'to  (-to),n. ;  pi.  -tos  (-toz).  [Corrupt,  of  junta.']  1.  A 
number  of  men  combined  for  some  purpose,  esp.  a  politi¬ 
cal  one,  as  party  intrigue  ;  a  self-appointed  or  self-elected 
political  committee  or  council;  a  faction;  cabal;  clique; 
coterie  ;  as,  a  junto  of  ministers.  Iu  English  history  junto 
has  been  applied  to  various  groups,  as:  the  Cabinet  Coun¬ 
cil  of  Charles  I.  :  the  Rump  Parliament ;  and,  esp.,  a  group 
of  prominent  Whigs  in  the  reigns  of  William  III.  and  Anne, 
including  Russell,  Somers,  Montague,  and  Wharton. 

2.  A  Spanish  or  Italian  junta.  Obs. 

Syn.  —  See  combination. 

ju  pa-ti'  (joo'pa-te' ;  joo'pa-te),  n.,  or  jupatl  palm.  [Tupi 
jubati ,  jupati.']  A  tall  Brazilian  pinnate-leaved  palm 
( Raphia  tsedigera)  the  long  leafstalks  of  which  are  used  by 
the  natives  for  the  wralls  of  houses,  for  boxes,  baskets,  etc. 

Ju'pi-ter  (joo'pT-ter  ;  243),  n.  [L.  Jovis  the  god  Jove,  fr. 
older  Djovis,  fr.  a  root  prob.  meaning  to  shine  ;  occasion¬ 
ally  appearing  as  nominative  sing.,  while  from  the  same 
stem  are  regularly  formed  the  remaining  cases  of  the  de¬ 
clension  of  Jupiter ,  better  Juppiter ,  which  occurs  only  as 
nominative  sing.  ;  fr.  Jovis  or  Djovis  -f-  pater  father. 
From  the  same  root  as  Djovis  occur  Dius  (and  Diespiler  = 
Juppiter ),  originally  a  form  of  the  same  name,  and  the 
adj.  Dialis,  designating  the  flamen  of  Jupiter.  Cf.  Dyaus, 
Zeus,  deity,  father.]  1.  Rom.  Relig.  An  ancient  Italian 
god  of  the  heavens;  the  divine  personification  of  the  heaven 
itself  ;  the  kk  light  bringer  ;  ”  —  corresponding  to  the  Greek 
Zeus  (which  see).  The  chief  forms  under  which  Jupiter 
was  worshiped  among  the  Romans  were  :  (1)  As  primarily 
a  heaven  god,  to  whom  the  ides  of  all  the  months  (time 
of  the  full  moon)  were  sacred,  as  well  as  the  festivals 
connected  with  the  grape  (noblest  of  heaven’s  gifts), 
namely,  the  Vinalia  rustica,  Aug.  19,  for  the  vintage, 
the  Meditrlnalia, 

Oct.  llj  for  the 
new  wine,  the  ! 

Vinalia  priora, 

April  23,  for  the 
fully  fermented 
wine.  As  vari¬ 
ous  aspects  of 
the  heavens,  he 
w  as  J  n'p  i-t  e  r 
Ful'gur  (ful'gttr)  ' 
and  J  u'p  i-t  e  r  [j 
F  u  I'm  i-n  a't  o  r 
(fuPm  T-11  a'tdr), 
the  “lightning 
hurler,”  Ju'pi-  7i 


ter  To'nans  (to'- 

n  5  n  z)  the  Jupiter JPmvius  m  a  Battle  Scene  from  the 


Column  of  Marcus  Aurelius. 


1  «>  ** 

k thun d  e 

Ju'pi-ter  Plu'vi-us  (ploo'vT-ws),  the  “rain  giver,”  Ju'pi-ter 


junction  plate.  Boilers.  A  cov¬ 
ering  plate  for  a  butt  joint, 
junction  rails.  Railroa  ds. 
Switch  rails. 

junct'ly,  adv.  Conjointly  ; 
closely.  Obs. 

jun'dy  (iun'dY),  n.  Also  -die.  A 
jog;  jostle;  alsoj  a  jog  trot.  Scot. 
jun'dy,  v.  t.  tf 1.  Also  jun'die. 
To  jostle  ;  to  jog.  Scot. 
June'-ap  pie,  «._=  .jenneting. 
jun'eat-ing  (joon'et-Yng),  n. 
Corrupt,  of  JENNETING. 

June  cold.  Med.  =  hose  cold. 
June  flower.  A  summer-bloom¬ 
ing  American  violet  ( Viola 
canadensis). 

June  graBS.  Kentucky  blue 
grass.  Northeastern  U.  S. 
ju-nesse',  n.  [OF.  junesce,  jo- 


nesce,  F.jeunesse.]  Youth.  Obs. 
June  sucker.  The  white  sucker. 
Jung.  4*June.  [gar,  a  raft.  I 
jun'gar (jilil'gar).  Var.  of  jan-| 
jun'gl.  Jungle.  Ref.  Sp. 
jungle  bear.  The  sloth  bear, 
jungle  cat.  The  chaus. 
jungle  cock.  Male  jungle  fowl, 
jun'gled  (juij'g’ld),  a.  Over¬ 
grown  with  jungle, 
jungle  hen.  Female  jungle  fowl, 
jungle  jack.  The  tree  furnish¬ 
ing  angili  wood.  See  anoili. 
jungle  nail.  An  East  Indian 
acacia  {Acacia  foment osa). 
jungle  ox.  The  gaur,  or  the 
gayal. 

jungle  rice.  =  sham  a  millet. 
jungle  sheep.  The  muntjac. 
Ju'ni-a  ( joo'nY-a).  Bib. 


Ju'ni-an  ( joo'nY-tfn),  a.  Of  or 

pertaining  to  J unius  or  the  “Let¬ 
ters  of  Junius.” 

Ju'ni-as  (joo'nt-tfs).  D.  Bib ^ 

:  ju  ni-o'res  ad  la-bo'res  (joo'- 
nl-o'rez  ad  la-bo'rez;  201).  [L.] 
The  younger  men  for  labors, 
jun'ior-ahip,  n.  See  -su  1  p. 
ju'ni-per.  a.  Sharp  ;  pungent ; 
as.  a  juniper  lecture.  Obs. 
juniper  brandy.  Gin.  Obs. 
ju'ni-per-ine,  n.  A  juniper.  Obs. 
juniper  oil.  See  oil,  Table  I. 
juniper  tree,  a  A  tree  of  the 
genus  Juniperus.  b  The  hack- 
berry.  Local,  U.  S. 
junk(juqk),  v.  t.  To  cut  into 
pieces  or  chunks  ;  to  separate  in 
a  chunk.  Rare. 
junk  bottle.  A  stout  bott’e  of 


thick  dark-colored  glass. 

junk  dealer.  A  dealer  in  junk, 
jun'ker-dom  (ydhq'ker-dMm),  n. 
See  -dom. 

jun'ker-ish  (-Ysh),  a.  See  -1  su . 
jun'ker-ism  ( -Tz’m),  n.  Sec  -ism. 
jun'ket,  n.  [Cf.  junket  cheese.] 
A  basket,  esp.  for  fish.  Obs.  or 
Dial.  Eng.  [junketing.  Obs. I 
jun'ket-a'ceous,  a.  Disposed  to) 
jun'ket-er.  n.  One  that  junkets, 
jun'ket-rv.  n.  Sweetmeat.  Obs. 
junk  hook.  Whaling.  A  hook 
for  hauling  blubber  on  deck, 
junk'man  (jQqk'mtfn),  n.  One 
of  the  crew  of  a  junk, 
junk'man.  n.  A  junk  dealer, 
junk  shop.  A  shop  where  junk 
I  is  kept  for  sale, 
junk  strap.  Whaling.  A  chain 


used  to  hoist  the  junk. 

junk  vat.  Leather  Manvf.  A 
large  vat  into  which  spent  tan 
liquor  or  ooze  is  pumped, 
junk  wad.  MU.  A  wad  of  oak¬ 
um  and  yarn  U6ed  in  proving 
old-fashioned  cannon. 

Ju  no  esque'  (joo'no-Ssk'),  a. 
See  -esqi’E.  _ 

Ju-no'ni-an  (joo-no,'nY-(fn),  a. 
[Lat.  Jnnonivs.]  Of,  pertaining 
to,  or  characteristic  of,  Juno. 
Ju-non'i-cai,  a.  Junonian.  Obs. 
Ju'no’s  rose  (ioo'ndz).  The 
white  garden  lily  ( Lilium  can- 
didum).  [pean  vervain.  I 

Ju'no’s-tears',  n.  The  Euro- 1 
jun'quil.  f  jonquil. 
junr.  Junior. 

junt,  n.  [Cf.  It.  gionta ,  giunta, 


an  addition,  a  cheating,  a  trick 

( Florio).~\  A  trick ;  a  fraud.  Obs. 

junt  (junt),  n.  Scot.  1.  Chunk. 

2.  A  chunky  person. 

jup,  n.  [See  jure.]  Jacket; 

bodice  ;  kirtle.  Obs. 

juparte.  jupartie.  +  jeopard, 

j  eopardy. 

junati  oil.  See  oil.  Table  I. 

ju'pa-ty  , .  jijo'pd-t!  .  V'  of 

jnpe  :  ;i  .  .  ,  F.  zhf/p),  IK.  [OF., 
ii  r  skirt.  See  /UPON.]  1.  A 
n  ,"'ut,  jacke  .,  or  tunic.  Obs. 

2  woman’s  unic,  jacket,  or 
b  <  .  ati ..  *.  scot 

3  won  n’s  -.k ii  in  this 
s  e  a  Gallicism. 

j-  jrti.  t  lo  pa] 

J-*pU  1  Ammon.  See  Amos. 


ale,  senate,  care,  itm,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofri ;  eve,  Svent,  find,  recent,  maker ;  Ice,  ill ;  old,  obey,  orb,  ftdd,  s&ft,  connect ;  use,  unite,  Arc,  lip.  r  c«s 

II  Foreign  Word.  f  Obsolete  Variant  of.  +  combined  with.  =  equals- 


enu; 


JUPITER  FISH 
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JUS 


B«r'e-ni'tor  (sSr'e-na'tor),  the  “  clearer-up  of  storms,”  etc 
(2)  As  primarily  a  god  of  the  state  and  guardian  of  its  offi¬ 
cial  life,  Ju'pi-ter  Op'ti-mus  Max'i-mus  (often  written  “  Jupi¬ 
ter  0.  M.”),  "best  and  greatest,”  whose  temple  on  the  Capi- 
toline  (hence  called  also  Ju'pi-ter  Cap  i-to-ll'nus)  was  founded 
by  the  Tarquins  and  dedicated  in  the  first  year  of  the  Re¬ 
public,  509  b.  c.  The  flarneu  Dialis  had  charge  of  his  cult  to 
which  were  attached  both  the  augurs  and  fetiales  (3)  As 
guardian  of  law,  fidelity,  and  truth,  he  was  called  Ju'pi-ter 
rid'i-UB  (=  Dius  Fidiiu ;  see  Fides)  ;  while  as  protector  of 
boundaries,  he  was  Ju'pi-ter  Ter'mi-nus.  Closely  connected 
were  Ju'pi-ter  Fe-re'tri-UB  (f5-re'tri-Ss),  the  giver  of  victo¬ 
ries,  to  whom  the  best  of  the  spoils  were  dedicated  and 
Ju'pi-ter  Sta'tor,  w  ho  gave  the  army  its  powers  of  resist¬ 
ance.  In  close  connection  with  Jupiter  Optimus  Maxi¬ 
mus  were  Juno  and  Minerva,  forming  a  triad  whose  wor¬ 
ship  was  the  central  cult  of  the  Roman  Empire.  See  m  ■ 
cf.  Amon,  Liber. 

2.  A  sir  mi.  One  of  the  planets,  the  brightest  except  Venu6, 

and  the  largest  of  them  all,  its  mean  diameter  being  about 
87,000  miles.  It  revolves  around  the  sun  in  4,332.6  days 
(11.86  years),  at  a  mean  distance  of  5.2028  from  the  sun, 
the  earth’B  mean  distance  being  unity.  Jupiter  has  four  large 
satellites,  discovered  by  Galileo  in  1B10,  the  first  telescopic  celes¬ 
tial  objects  ever  found.  They  average  in  size  rather  larger  than 
the  moon,  and  revolve  round  the  primary  in  periods  varying: 
from  42  h.  (distance,  2G1,(K)0  miles)  to  162 A  days  (distance  1.167,000 
miles).  Barnard  in  1802  found  a  small,  faint,  filth  satellite  in¬ 
terior  to  these;  and  exterior  to  them,  three  additional  very  taint 
satellites  have  since  been  found  bv  photography. 

3-  Hence:  a  Alchemy.  Tin.  Obs.  b  Her.  Azure,  in  the 
old  method  of  blazoning  by  the  heavenly  bodies. 

Jupiter  process  A  patented  process  for  making  cast 
steel  by  melting  wrought-steel  scrap  with  about  2  per  cent 
of  ferrosilicon,  up  to  about  0.5  per  cent  of  ferromanganese, 
and  about  3  per  cent  of  aluminium, and  casting  in  molds  of 
a  special  composition.  The  product  is  about  as  strong  and 
ductile  asforged  steel.  —  Jupiter  steel 
Ju'pon  (joo'p5n  ;  joo-p5n' ;  277),  n.  [F.  jupon,  fr.  jupe 
skirt,  Sp.  aljuba  a  Moorish  garment,  Ar.  jubbah.']  1.  A 
surcoat  or  long  sleeveless  coat  worn  over  the  armor. 

2.  A  woman’s  jacket  or  tunic.  Obs. 

3.  A  woman’s  skirt  or  upper  petticoat. 

Ju'ra  (joo'rd ;  F.  zhii'ra'),  n.  [F.  &  L.]  1.  A  range  of 
mountains  between  France  and  Switzerland. 

2.  Geol.^T he  Jurassic  period.  See  Jurassic. 

Ju'ral  (joo'rftl),  a.  [L.  jus,  juris ,  right.]  Of  or  pert,  to 
law  ;  juristic  ;  legal ;  also,  of  or  pert,  to  rights  or  obliga¬ 
tions.  —  Jm-al  person,  Law,  a  juristic  person.  Rare. 

Ju'rant  (joo'rant),  a.  [L.  jurans ,  - antis ,  p.  pr.  of  jurare 
to  swear.]  Making  oath  ;  swearing ;  —  specif,  opposed  to 
nonjurant.  —n.  One  who  makes  oath. 

Ju  ras'sic  (joo-rXs'Tk),  a.  [From  the  Jura  mountains  be¬ 
tween  France  and  Switzerland  ;  cf.  F.  jurassique .]  Geol. 
Designating,  or  pertaining  to,  the  period  of  the  Mesozoic 
era  succeeding  the  Triassic,  and  the  corresponding  system 
of  rocks.  See  geology,  Chart.  —  n.  The  Jurassic  period 
or  system  ;  — called  also  the  Jura.  During  the  Jurassic 
there  were  extensive  geographic  changes,  the  sea  invading 
great  areas  of  Europe,  Asia:  and  western  North  America, 
and  lesser  areas  elsewhere  in  a  later  part  of  the  period. 
The  Jurassic  seas  were  ruled  by  ichthyosaurs,  plesio¬ 
saurs,  and  other  reptiles  adapted  to  aquatic  life.  On  land, 
too,  saurians  (dinosaurs,  pterosaurs,  etc.)  abounded,  and 
many  of  them  were  of  great  size.  Birds  made  their  first 
appearance,  so  far  as  now  known.  Among  plants,  cycads 
reached  their  culmination.  In  the  eastern  half  of  North 
America  Jurassic  formations  are  not  certainly  known. 
If  they  exist,  they  constitute  the  lower  part  of  the  Poto¬ 
mac  series.  In  the  western  interior  of  tbe  United  States 
the  Jurassic  formations  are  not  always  readily  distin¬ 
guished  from  the  Triassic,  and  both  are  sometimes  de¬ 
scribed  under  the  name  Jura-Trias. 

Ju'rat  (joo'rSt;  F.  zhiVra'),  n.  [LL.  juratus,  fr.  L .  juratus 
sworn,  p.  p.  of  jurare  to  swear:  cf.  F.  &  Pr.  jurat.  See 
jury,  7i.]  1.  A  person  under  oath,  as  a  juror.  Obs.  or  Hist. 

2.  Any  of  various  public  officials  ;  as  :  a  A  municipal  officer 
similar  to  an  alderman  in  some  English  towns,  esp.  the 
Cinque  Ports,  b  A  magistrate  for  life  in  the  Channel  Is¬ 
lands,  Guernsey  and  Jersey  each  having  twelve  and  Alder¬ 
ney  six.  c  In  France,  etc.  :  (1)  A  municipal  magistrate, 
as  in  Bordeaux.  (2)  A  company  or  corporation  officer  sw  orn 
to  enforce  the  corporate  law. 

3.  [L.  jura  turn,  neut.  p.  p.  of  jurare  to  swear.]  Law.  A 
memorandum  or  certificate  added  to  an  affidavit  or  state¬ 
ment  under  oath,  properly  at  the  end,  stating  when,  before 
whom,  and  (in  British  practice)  w  here,  it  was  made. 

Ju'ra-to  ry  (joo'ra-to-rY),  a.  [L.  juratorius ,  fr.  jurare  to 
swear.]  Pert,  to  or  comprising,  or  expressed  in,  an  oath  ; 
as,  juratory  obligation. — juratory  caution,  Scots  Law ,  a  se¬ 
curity,  sometimes  used  in  judicial  proceedings,  consisting 
of  a  sworn  inventory  and  pledge  of  the  goods  of  the  jurant. 
Ju  ra-Tri'as,  n.  Geol.  The  .Jurassic  and  Triassic,  treated 
as  one.  See  Jurassic.  —  Jura-Tri-as'sic,  a. 

Ju-rel'  (hoo-r6i'),  n.  [Sp.]  Any  of  several  carangoid  food 
fishes  of  warm  seas,  as  Carangus  chrysos  of  the  Atlantic  and 
C.  caballus  of  the  Pacific. 

Ju-re'ma  (joo-re'md;  Pg.  zhoo-ra'ma),  n.  [Pg.,  fr.  Braz. 
jurema.']  A  mimosaceous  Brazilian  tree  (Acacia  jurema), 
from  the  astringent  bark  of  which  a  narcotic  decoction  is 
prepared  by  the  natives. 

u  ri  bal'l  [  (joo'rY-bSl'Y),  n.  [Native  name.]  Any  of  sev- 
u  ri  bal'li  l  eral  meliaceous trees,  esp.  Trichiliamoschata , 
Soymida  febrifuga ,  and  Khaya  senegalensis ,  the  astringent 
bark  of  which  is  used  as  a  febrifuge. 

Ju  rid'i-cal  (joo-rYd'Y-kal),  a.  [L.  juridicus ;  jus,  juris, 

Jupiterfish.  =  gibbar.  Obs. 

II  Ju'pi-ter  Plu'vi-us.  See  Ju¬ 
piter. 

Ju'pi-ter’s-beard',  n.  a  The 

red  valerian,  b  The  houseleek. 
c  The  fabaceous  plant  Anthyllis 
barba-jovis.  d  The  fungus  Hyd- 
num  barba-jovis. 

Jupiter  Scapin.  Napoleon  T.  ;  — 
bo  called  by  the  Abbe  de  Pradt 
in  allusion  to  his  greatness  com¬ 
bined  with  the  trickery  and  in¬ 
trigue  of  a  Scapin. 

Ju'pi-ter’ a- dia'taff,  n.  An  uni¬ 
dentified  yellow-liowered  mint. 

Obs.  [Dial.  Eng. I 

Ju'pi  ter’s-eye'./i.  Ilouseleek.  | 

Jupiter’s  flower,  a  The  colum¬ 
bine  Obs.  b  Any  plant  of  the 
genus  Dianthus.  c  The  flower 
of  Jove.  [walnut.  I 

Jupiter's  nut.  The  English  | 

Ju'  pi-ter's-stafT,  w.  The  com¬ 
mon  mullein  ;  —  from  its  long, 
rigid  spike  of  yellow  blossoms. 


right,  law  -f-  root  of  dicere  to  say  :  cf.  F.  juridique.  See 
just,  a.  ;  diction.]  1.  Of  or  pert,  to  the  administration 
of  justice,  or  the  office  of  a  judge  ;  acting  or  used  in  the 
administration  of  justice  ;  as,  a  juridical  custom. 

The  body  corporate  of  the  kingdom,  in  juridical  construction, 
never  dies.  *  Burke. 

2.  Of  or  pertaining  to  law  in  general,  or  jurisprudence ; 
juristic;  legal. 

juridical  day 8,  day 8  on  which  courts  are  open.— j.  person. 
Law ,  a  juristic  person.  See  person. 

Ju'rln’s  law  (joo'rYnz).  [After  James  Jurin  (1684-1750), 
English  physician.]  Physics.  The  principle  that  the  height 
of  a  capillary  column  of  a  liquid  at  a  particular  tempera¬ 
ture  is  inversely  proportional  to  the  diameter  of  the  tube. 
Ju  ris-con'sult  (joo'rYs-kQn'sult ;  -ktfu-sult' ;  277),  n.  [L. 
jurisconsultus ;  jus,  juris,  right  -f-  consultus  skillful,  p.  p. 
of  consulere  to  consult :  cf.  ¥ .  jurisconsulte  .~\  A  man  learned 
in  law,  esp.  in  the  Civil  law' ;  a  jurisprudent ;  a  jurist. 
From  about  a  century  before  Christ  the  existence  of  a  class  of 
rofes»iona\  j u nsconsults  may  be  dated.  Any  one  that  had  con- 
dence  in  his  own  knowledge  gave  legal  udvice  to  such  persons 
as  had  confidence  enough  in  him  to  become  his  clients.  .  .  .  Dur¬ 
ing  the  republic  it  was  entirely  voluntary  for  a  magistrate  to  ac¬ 
cept,  or  for  any  one  to  submit  to  him,  advice  on  points  of  law. 
Nevertheless,  the  ignorance  of  the  praetor  and  of  the  judices  nat¬ 
urally  made  them  welcome  .  .  .  [such]  assistance.  .  .  .  Augustus 
.  .  .  established  a  privileged  class  of  authorized  jurisconsults,  to 
whose  decisions  special  weight  should  attach.  IV.  A.  Hunter. 
Ju  ris-dic'tlon  ( -dYk'shiin),  n.  [ME.  jurisdiction,  juredic- 
tioun,  F.  juridiction,  OF.  also  jurediction,  L.  jurisdictio ; 
jus,  juris,  right,  law  -f-  diclio  a  sayiug,  speaking.  See  just, 
a.  ;  diction.]  1.  Law.  The  legal  power,  right,  or  authority 
to  hear  and  determine  a  cause  or  causes,  considered  either 
in  general  or  with  reference  to  a  particular  matter  ;  power 
to  exercise  judicial  authority,  whether  in  civil  or  criminal 
matters  ;  legal  power  to  interpret  and  administer  the  law- 
in  the  premises.  The  jurisdictions  of  different  courts  are 
chiefly  classified  as :  original  or  appellate  ;  exclusive  or 
concurrent ;  civil  or  criminal ;  common-law  or  equitable  ; 
in  rem  or  in  personam  ;  ancillary,  etc. 

2.  Authority  of  a  sovereign  power  to  govern  or  legislate; 
right  to  make  or  enforce  laws  ;  power  or  right  to  exercise 
authority;  control.  44  Heaven’s  high  jurisdiction."  Milton. 

3.  Sphere  of  authority  ;  the  limits  within  which  any  par¬ 
ticular  power  may  be  exercised,  or  within  which  a  govern¬ 
ment  or  a  court  has  authority. 

Syn.  — Jurisdiction,  authority  are  often  interchange¬ 
able.  But  jurisdiction  applies  esp.  to  authority  as  exer¬ 
cised  within  certain  defined  limits  ;  as,  paternal  authority 
is  paramount  within  its  jurisdiction.  See  power,  influ¬ 
ence,  ASCENDANCY. 

]U  ris-dic'tion-al  (-51),  a.  Of  or  pert,  to  jurisdiction ;  as.  ju¬ 
risdictional  rights  ;  the  jurisdiction!  facts,  or  those  neces¬ 
sary  to  found  jurisdiction.  —  Ju'ris  dic'tion-al-ly,  adv. 
ju  ris  pru'dence  (-proo'dens),  n.  [L.  jurisprudents ;  jus , 
juris ,  right,  law  -j-  prudentia  a  foreseeing,  knowledge  of  a 
matter,  prudence  :  cf.  F.  jurisprudence.  See  just,  a. ; 
prudence.]  1.  Knowledge  of  or  skill  in  law.  Obsoles. 

2.  The  science  or  philosophy  of  law.  See  law. 

The  term  jurisprudence  is  wrongly  applied  to  actual  systems  of 
law,  or  to  current  views  of  law,  or  to  suggestions  for  its  amend¬ 
ment,  but  is  the  name  of  a  science.  This  science  is  a  formal,  or 
analytical,  rather  than  material  one.  It  is  the  science  of  actual, 
or  positive,  law.  ...  It  may  therefore  be  defined  provisionally 
as  *‘  the  formal  science  of  positive  law.”  T.  E.  Holland. 

3.  Law,  or  a  system  of  laws:  a  department  of  law;  as, 
medical  jurisprudence.  (See  Citation  above.) 

Still  less  justifiable  is  the  use,  so  frequent  both  in  French  and 
in  English,  of  jurisprudence  as  the  equivalent  of  law 

T.  E.  Holland 

Ju  ris  pru'dent  (-dent),  a.  [See  jurisprudence.]  Under¬ 
standing  law  ;  skilled  in  jurisprudence, 
ju  ris  pru'dent,  72.  [Cf.  ¥.  jurisprudent.']  One  skilled  in 
law  or  jurisprudence  ;  a  jurist. 

Ju  ris-pru-den'tial  (joo'rYs-proo-dSn'shdl),  a.  Of  or  per¬ 
taining  to  jurisprudence.  —  juris-pru-den'tial-ist,  n. 
Rare.  —  Ju  ris-pru-den'tial  ly,  adv. 

Ju'rist  (joo'rYst ;  243),  n.  [F.  juriste ,  LL.  jurista,  fr.  L. 
jus ,  juris,  right,  law.  See  just,  a.]  1.  A  lawyer.  Obs. 

2.  One  who  professes  the  science  of  law;  one  versed  in 
the  law,  esp.  in  the  Civil  law'. 

3.  A  university  law  student.  Eng. 

Ju-ris'tiC  (joo-ns'tik),  a.  Of  or  pert,  to  a  jurist  or  jurispru¬ 
dence;  relating  to,  created  by,  or  recognized  in,  law  ;  legal, 
juristic  act,  an  act  of  a  private  individual  directed  to  the 
origin,  termination,  or  alteration  of  a  right.  The  charac¬ 
teristics  of  a  juristic  act  are  :  the  essentialia,  or  those  facts 
without  which  it  cannot  exist ;  the  naturalia,  or  those  al¬ 
ways  presumed  to  be  part  of  the  transaction,  though  the 
presumption  may  be  contradicted  ;  the  accidentalia  negotii, 
or  those  which  are  not  presumed  and  must  therefore  be 
proved.  T.  E.  Holland.  —  j.  person.  See  person. 
ju  ris'ti  cal  (-tT-kal),  a.  Juristic. 

ju'ror  (joo'rer  ;  243),  n.  [OF.  jureor  one  who  takes  oath, 
F.  jureur ,  L.  jurator  a  swearer,  fr.  jurare,  jurari ,  to  swear. 
See  jury,  n. ]  1.  One  of  a  number  of  men  sworn  to  de¬ 

liver  a  verdict  as  a  body  ;  specif.,  Law,  a  member  of  a  jury  ; 
also,  a  person  duly  designated  and  summoned  to  serve  on 
a  jury;  a  juryman. 

“  Juror"  is  uniformly  used  by  the  jurists  most  familiar  with  the 
subject  as  including  persons  designated  or  ordered  to  be  sum¬ 
moned  as  jurors.  For  stronger  reasons,  it  would  include  them  after 
they  are  summoned  and  have  appeared  in  court.  45  C.  C.  A.  443. 
2.  A  false  witness  ;  a  slanderer.  Obs. 

3-  A  member  of  any  jury  for  awarding  prizes,  etc. 

4.  One  who  takes  oath,  esp.  of  allegiance.  Obs.  or  Hist. 

See  jus.  — Ju're  co-ro'n*  (ku- 
ro'ne),  Late ,  by  or  in  the  right 
of  the  crown.  —  j.  di-vi'no  (dt- 
vY'no),  bv  divine  right  or  law.  — 
j.  hu-ma'no.  bv  human  right  or 
law.  —  j.  ma  rf'ti  (md-rl'tl),  by 
a  husband’s  right.  —  j.  pro-pin  - 
qui-ta'tis  (pru-pYi)/kwi-ta'tYs), 
by  right  of  relationship. —j. 
san'gui-nis<  ssli)'gwf-nts).  Law, 
by  right  of  blood  (relation). 

Ju'ri  (joo're),  n.  pL  A  tribe  of 
Arawakan  stock  formerly  domi¬ 
nant  in  northwestern  ‘Brazil, 
now  nearly  extinct, 
ju-rid'ic,  a.  Juridical,  [cal. I 
ju-rid'i-cal  ly.  adv.  of  jukidi-I 
ju  ri-di'cial  (joo'rl-dTsh Oil),  a. 

[ lj.  juridicialis .]  Juridical.  Obs. 
jurie.  f  jury. 

Jurie.  d*  Jewry. 
ju'ri-er.  n.  Juror.  Obs. 
jur'ing  ( joor'fng),  a.  Jurant-  R. 

Il  ju'ris,  n.,  genitive  of  Lat.  jus. 
See  jus.  — ju'ria  pe-rl'tus  (p£-  I 


Ju'pi-ter  To'nans.  See  Jupi¬ 
ter.  [05s.  I 

Jupiter  whale.  =  oibbar.I 

Iup'pon.  Var.  of  jupon. 
ur  (jQr),  n.  Bf  v.  Butt  ;  push  ; 
:nock.  Obs.  or  Scot. Sc  Dial.  Eng. 
IMu'ra.  n.  pi.  [L.]  Rights;  — 
pi.  of  jus  (which  see  for  most 
phrases),  —  jura  in  bo'nis.  Row. 
Law.  See  patron.  — J.  re  ga'- 
li-a  (rf-ga'lT-d),  Eng.  Law, 
royal  rights  ;  royalties  ;  regalia, 
ju'ral-ly.  adr.  of  jural. 
ju'ra-ment.  n.  [L.  jurana-nt u m .] 
An  oath.  — Ju'ra-men'tal.  a.— 
ju  ra-men'tal-ly,  ar/r.__  All  obs. 
ju  ra-men-ta'do  (hoo'rii-np-  n- 
tii'tho  ;  146,  189),  it. :  pi.  -nos 
(-thds).  [Sp.,  bound  bv  an  oath.] 
A  (Mohammedan)  Moro  who 
has  taken  an  oath  to  die  while 
engaged  in  killing  Christians. 
Hence,  Colloq.:  ju  ra-men-ta'- 
do-ing  (-fng),  n.  _ 
ju  ra-men'tum  (joo'rd-men'- 


tum),  u. ;  pi.  -ta  (-ta).  [L.l 
Lair.  An  oath.  —  ju  ra-men'tal 
(-t«l),o.  —  ju_ra-men'tal-ly,  adv. 
ju-ra'ra  (noo-ra'rd),  n.  [Tupi 
jurdra .]  The  nrrau  turtle. 

ju-ra're  in  ver'ba  ma-gis'trl. 
[L.]  To  swear  in  the  words  of  the 
master.  llorace( Epistles, 1. 1. 14). 
ju-ra'tion  (joo-ra'shjm),  n.  [L. 
iuratio .]  A  swearing  ;  an  oath, 
ju'ra-tive,  a.  [L.  jurativus .] 
Juratory.  Rare. 
ju-ra'tor,  [L..  a  swearer.]  A 
1  sworn  witness  or  juror.  Obs. or  It. 
jura-to'ri-al  (jdo'ra-to'rT-dl), 

,  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  jury. 
Jur'dan.  Jur'don.  ^  Jordan. 
jurdiccion.  f  jurisdiction. 
jure,  n .  [L.  jus,  juris ;  prob .  fr. 
abl.  case./we.]  Law  ;  jurispru¬ 
dence  ;  also,  a  right ;  jus.  Ons. 
jure.  v.  t.  To  make  a  juror  of. 
A ’once  Word.  Shah. 

||  ju're,  //.,  ablative  of  Latin. jus ; 
—  used  in  various  Latin  phrases. 


Ju'ry  (joo'ri  ;  243),  n.  ;  pi.  juries  (-rTz).  [OF.ywrccan  oath, 
juridical  inquiry,  fr.  jurer  to  swear,  L.  jurare,  jurari ;  akin 
to  jus,  juris ,  right,  law.  See  just,  a. ;  cf.  jur’at,  abjure.] 

1.  Law.  A  body  of  men  sworn  to  give  a  true  answer,  or 
verdict,  upon  some  matter  submitted  to  them  ;  esp.,  a  body 
of  men  selected  according  to  law,  impaneled  and  sworn  to 
inquire  into  and  try  any  matter  of  fact,  and  to  render  their 
true  answer,  or  verdict. according  to  the  evidence  legally  ad¬ 
duced.  The  bodies  ordinarily  meant  by  the  term  jury  are 
tile  grand  jury,  the  coroner's  jury,  and  distinctively  the 
trial,  or  petit,  jury  (see  these  terms),  and  it  is  used  in  these 
senses  in  the  earliest  known  cases  of  its  use  in  English  ; 
the  term  is  now  historically  applied  to  various  earlier 
bodies  (see  Ci(atio?i).  It  is  the  province  of  the  trial  jury 
to  determine  the  truth  of  the  alleged  facts  in  a  civil  case, 
and  the  guilt  or  innocence  of  the  accused  in  a  criminal 
case.  See,  also,  struck  jury,  verdict,  charge,  n.,  15. 

1  he  essence  of  the  jt/r//  —  if  we  use  the  termjw; •?/  in  the  widest 
sense  that  can  be  given  to  it— seems  to  be  this':  a  bodv  of  neigh¬ 
bors  issummoned  by  some  public  officer  to  give  upon  bath  a  true 
answer  to  some  question.  That  question  may  take  different 
:  ^  may  or  nia>'  not  be  one  which  has  arisen  in  the  course 
of  litigation  ;  it  may  be  a  question  of  fact  or  a  question  of  law,  or 
again  what  we  should  nowadays  call  a  question  of  mixed  fact 
and  law.  .  .  .  The  English  jury  has  been  so  highly  prized  by  Eng¬ 
lishmen,  so  often  copied  by  foreigners,  that  its  origin  has  been 
sought  in  many  different  directions.  At  the  present  day.  however, 
there  can  be  little  doubt  as  to  the  quarter  to  which  we  ought  to 
look.  We  must  look  to  the  Frankish  inquisitio,  the  prerogative 
rights  of  the  Frankish  kings.  Pollock  Sr  Mait. 

1  he  decided  weight  ol  authority  i6  that,  where  the  right  to  trial 
by  jury  is  secured  by  the  constitution,  the  legislature  cannot  au¬ 
thorize  a  verdict  by  a  less  number  than  twelve  ;  that  the  consti- 
tutional  reservation  implies  a  right  to  the  concurrent  iudgment 
of  that  number,  and  any  statute  limiting  it  is  unconstitutional 
and  void.  .  Bouvier's  Law  Diet. 

2.  A  committee  for  determining  relative  merit  or  awarding 
prizes  at  an  exhibition  or  competition  ;  as,  theory  on  art. 

3.  a  The  body  of  dicasts  of  ancient  Athens.  See  dicast. 
b  In  Roman  law,  the  judices  acting  in  a  trial.  See  judex. 
jury  of  inquest,  a  coroner’s  jury. —J.  of  matrons  or  women. 
Law ,  a  jury  of  discreet  women  called  to  determine  the 
question  of  pregnancy.  —  j.  of  the  vicinage,  Law.  formerly, 
a  jury  drawn  from  the  neighborhood  ;  now,  a  jury  drawn 
from  the  county  in  which  the  court  is  held. 

Ju'ry  (joo'ri),  a.  [Of  uncertain  origin.]  Naut.  For  tempo¬ 
rary  use,  usually  in  an  emergency  ;  as,  a  jury  anchor, 
lury  mast,  a  A  temporary  mast,  in  place  of  one  that  has 
been  carried  away,  or  broken,  b  Med.  An  apparatus  to 
support  the  truuk  and  head  in  spinal  disease, 
ju'ry-man  (-man),  n.  ;  pi.  -men  (-men).  1.  One  who  is  im¬ 
paneled  on  a  jury,  or  who  serves  as  a  juror.  See  juror. 

2.  Gr.  Antiq.  A  dicast ;  —  commonly,  but  inaccurately, 
so  called  in  translations.  See  dicast. 

Ju'ry-rigged', 

See  jury,  a. 

||  Jus(ju8),  to./ pi.  jures  (joo'rez).  [L.]  Law.  Law;  laws, 
collectively  ;  a  rule  or  principle  of  law  ;  a  law  ;  also,  legal 
right ;  legal  power  ;  —  dist.  in  Roman  law  from  fas  and  lex . 
Jits  is  chiefly  used  in  phrases,  mostly  of  Roman  or  Civil  law,  some 
of  which  (as  jus  o  bli-ga  ti-o'nls  (Sb'D-ga'shY-o'nlB),  a  right  of 
obligation,  a  duty,  J.  pos-ses  si-o'nis  (p«5-zl?8li/Y-o'nYB),  law  or 
right  of  possession,  j.  re-ten  ti-o'nis  (rt-temshT-d'nYs),  right  of 
retention)  are  near  enough  to  corresponding  English  terms  to  be 
lairly  self-explaining.  Other  important  pnrases,  not  so  self-ex¬ 
planatory,  are  :  j.  ac  cre-scen'di  (ak'rC-sen'dl),  Row.  Sf  Civil 
Law ,  a  right  of  accrual,  as  the  right  of  survivorship,  or  of  a  coheir 
to  lapsed  portions. —1.  ad-mi/nl-stra/ ti-o'nls  (ad-min'l-stra'shi- 
5'nls),  Scots  Law,  the  right  of  the  husband  to  administrate  his 
wife’s  affairs,  except  as  excluded  by  statute  or  stipulation.  —  j. 
ad  rem,  Civil  Sr  Canon  Law,  a  right  to  a  thing  ;  a  jus  in  personam. 
See  in  personam  a.  —  j.  a^di-li'ci-um  (e'dl-lfsh'I-am)  or  x- 
di'li-um  (P-diKT-Om).  See  jus  honorarium  and  .edile.  —  j.  al  - 
bi-na'gi-i  (aTbY-na'jl-T),  the  droit  d'auhaine  (which  6ee).  —  j.  an- 
ga'ri-se  ( Bq-ga'rY-e),  Internat  Law,  the  right  of  angaria. —J. 
ca-no'ni-cum  (kd-nOn'Y-kum).  =  canon  law.  —  j.  ci-vi'le  (si- 
vT'le).  =  civil  law.— j.  com-mu'ne  (krt-mii'ne).  Canon  Law.  = 
common  law .  — j.  co-nu'bi-i  or  con-nu'bi-i  ( kd-nu'bY-I).  a.  Row. 
Law.  The  right  of  conubium.  b  Loosely,  in  modern  writers, 
the  body  of  rules  and  conventions  of  a  people  or  community  gov¬ 
erning  intermarriage. —j.  de-li  be-ran'di  (d?-lYb/5r-&n'dT)  [L., 
right  of  deliberating].  Civil  Lair ,  the  right  granted  to  an  heir  to 
take  a  certain  time  (tempus  deliberandi)  to  decide  whether  to  ac¬ 
cept  the  inheritance  or  not  (6ee  inheritance).  This  right  for¬ 
merly  existed  in  Scots  law,  and  the  time  set  was  at  first  a  year 
(annus  deliberandi),  which  was  curtailed  in  1K58  and  1860  to  six 
months  ;  and  now,  although  not  expressly  abolished,  the  right  no 
longer  exists,  since  the  heir  is  no  longer  personally  liable  for  the 
debts  of  his  ancestor.  —  j.  de  vo-lu'tum  (dCv-Ti-ln'tOm),  Scots 
Law.  a  right  (to  present  to  a  benefice)  that  has  devolved  upon  the 
presbytery  upon  failure  of  presentation  by  (formerly)  the  patron 
or  (now )‘ the  congregation. —j.  dis  po-nen'di  (dYs'po-nfn'dl), 
right  of  disposal,  as  of  goods  pending  fulfillment  of  a  condition 
which  would  vest  a  right  to  them  in  another.  —  j.  di-vi'num  (dY- 
vi'num),  divine  law  or  right.  — J.  e^i-cen'di  (Sd'Y-sfn'di).  See 
TRACTOR.  —  j.  et  nor'ma  lo-quen'di.  the  law  and  rule  of  speech. 
Horace  ( ArsPoetica .  72).  —  J.  fe^i-a'Le  orfe^i-a'letfe'shY-a'le), 
the  fetial  law.  —  j.  gentium.  See  in  main  Vocabulary.  —  1.  gla'- 
di-i  (glad'Y-T ),  right  ot  the  sword  ;  the  right  to  put  to  death  ;  i.  e., 
executory  or  supreme  jurisdiction. —j.  ho  no  ra'ri-um  (hCn7^- 
ra'rY-fun),  Row.  Lair,  the  law  established  by  the  edicts  of  the 
magistrates,  consisting  chiefly  of  the  pnetoria'n  law  (jus  prae  to'- 
ri-um  [prfLto'rY-um])  and  the  law  of  the  eurule  icdiles  (jus  ae-di'- 
li-um  |  C-dYl'Y-fim]  or  ae  di-li'ci-um  [e  di-lYsh'Y-um]).  — j.  ho-no'- 
rum  (hfi-no'rfim),  Rom.  Late,  the  right  to  hold  honors,  that  is, 
officesof  public  trust. —j.  in  per-so'nam  (Yn  p?r-65'n&m),  aright 
in  personam.  See  in  personam.— j.  in  re  (re),  a  right  in  rem. 
See  in  rem.  It  is  enforceable  by  an  action  in  rem.— j.  in  rem 
(r6m),  a  right  in  rem.  See  in  rem  —  j.  in'ter  gen'tes  (Yn'tcr 
jCn'tez),  international  law.  —  j.  La'ti-l  (la'shY-I),  Row.  Law, 
the  right  of  a  Latin,  that  is,  of  a  person  who  has  certain  rights 
of  or  to  Roman  citizenship.  Prior  to  the  bestowal  of  full 
Roman  citizenship  on  all  Latium  many  Latin  towns  and  colonies 
enjoyed  many,  if  not  all,  of  the  private  rights  of  Roman  citizen¬ 
ship'  the  most  important  of  which  were  the  commercium  and  the 
right  to  acquire  full  citizenship  on  holding  a  magistracy  or  post 


Naut.  Rigged  for  temporary  service. 


ri'tws),  skilled  or  versed  in  law. 
— j.  pri  va'ti  (prT-va'tT),  Law, 
of,  or  within  tne  scope  of,  pri¬ 
vate  right.  — J.  Utri-us'que 
Doc'tor  (u'trY-Qs'kwe  dfik'tfir). 
Doctor  of  Both  Laws,  that  is,  of 
Civil  and  Canon  Law. 
ju  ris-con  sul'tor,  n.  Juriscon¬ 
sult.  Obs. 

||  ju  ris-dic'tl-o'nis  fun-dan'dse 
cau'sa  or  era'ti-a.  [L.]  Civil 
Lair.  For  the  sake  of  establish¬ 
ing  jurisdiction; — used  of  a  proc¬ 
ess  of  arrestment  of  effects  or 
the  person  required  to  enable  an 
action  to  be  brought  against  a 
nonresident  stranger, 
ju  ris-dic'tive,  a.  Of  or  having 
jurisdiction.  Rare. 
jurisp.  Abbr.  Jurisprudence, 
ju-ris'ti-cal  ly.  adv.  of  juris¬ 
tic,  JURISTICAL, 
jur'nal.  jur'nal-ism,  iur'nal- 
ist.jur'ney.  jur'neyd.  Journal, 
etc.  Ref.  Sp. 


jurne.  journey. 
jur'nut',  n.  [Cf.  F.  jamote.’\ 
Dial.  Eng.  a  The  earthnut. 
b  The  pignut. 

Ju'ro-jin'  (joo'ro-jYn'),  n.  [Jap.J 
See  Seven  Gods  of  Happiness, 
under  seven. 

ju'ror-y,  n.  [From  juror.] 
False  witnessing  ;  slander.  Obs. 
jurr.  w.  [Cf.  Sw.  djur  animal, 
neast.]  A  low  woman  ;  a  serv¬ 
ant.  Scot. 
jurrour_  juror. 

Jur8  (joorz),  7?.  A  Negro  of  a 
tribe  of  the  upper  Nile.  [ruk-I 
Ju'ruk  (yoo'rnk).  Var.  of  Yu-| 
jury  box.  Law.  The  place  oc¬ 
cupied  by  a  jury  during  a  trial, 
.jury  chancellor.  Scots  Law. 
The  foreman  of  a  jury, 
ju'ry-less.  a.  See  -less. 
ju'ry-wom  an.  n.  A  member  of 
a  jury  of  matrons. 

|l  jus  (zhii),  n.  [F.  See  juice.] 
Broth  ;  soup  ;  juice  ;  gravy. 


food,  fo'ot ;  out,  oil ;  chair  ;  go  ;  sing,  igk  ;  then,  thin  ;  nature,  verdure  (250) ;  k  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144) ;  boN  ;  yet ;  zh  =  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Guide. 

Full  explanations  of  Abbreviations,  (Signs,  etc.,  immediately  precede  the  Vocabulary. 
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JUSTIFY 


of  honor  in  their  own  state.  After  the  admission  of  all  Latins  to 
lull  citizenship,  the  same  right  (often  called  also  Latium)  was 
extended  under  the  name  jus  Latii  to  remoter  subjects  not  citi¬ 
zens,  there  being  two  degrees,  called  the  majus  Latium,  entitling 
the  holder  of  a  local  magistracy  to  citizenship  for  himself,  par¬ 
ents,  children,  and  wife,  and  the  minus  Latium.  entitling  the 
holder  of  a  magistracy  to  citizenship  for  himself  aloue.  —  Jus 
ma-ri'ti  (md-rr  tl),  the  right  of  the  husband  in  the  goods  of  his 
wife  ;  specif.,  Scots  Law ,  the  right  of  a  husband  (under  a  mar¬ 
riage  contracted  prior  to  the  18th  of  July,  1HS1)  to  enjoy  and  dis¬ 
pose  of  all  the  community  goods.  —  J.  me'rum  (me'rfim),  a  bare 
right  or  interest,  apart  from  possession.  —  j.  na-tu'r®  (nd-tQ're) 
or  n&  tu-ra'le  (iiftt'O-ra'le).  =  natural  law.  —  J.  pa-scen'di 
(pd-sCn'dl).  Oii'H  Lau-.  See  servitude. —j.  pa  tro  na'tus  (nfit  - 
ro-na'tOs),  the  right  of  a  natron  ;  patronage.  —  j.  per  so-na  rum 
(pQr/sf>-na/rftm).  a  The  law  of  persons  ;  —  short  lor  jus  quod  ad 
personas  pertinet  (below),  b  Erroneously,  the  rights  of  persons. 
— J.  pig'no  ris  (pYg'n<5-rYs),  Civil  Law ,  right  or  law  of  pledge  or 
hypothecation.  —  j.  pos  si-den'di  ( pOs'T-dCn'dl),  the  right  of  hav¬ 
ing  possession  of  property :  right(  of  an  owner) to  possesshis proper¬ 
ty.  — J.  post  li  mi'ni-1.  Raman  Law  3r  Jnternat.  Law.  See  postli¬ 
minium.  —  j.  prae-to'ri-um  (prS-t<5'rl-um).  See J us  honorarium, 
PRiETOR. — J  pro-pri  e-ta'tis  (prO-prUP-ta'tlsj,  right  of  property; 
—  dieting  lromj.  pos  ses  si-o'nis  (pO-zesh'T-o'nY’s),  right  of  pos¬ 
session.  —  J.  pu'bli-cum  (pOb'lY-kfim),  public  law,  including  in 
Homan  law  the  criminal  and  sacred  law.  as  disting,  from  the  law 
of  contracts,  etc.  —  j.  quae-si'tum  (  kw^-sl'tum),  a  right  to  demand 
or  recover.— 1.  quod  aa  per-so'nas  per'ti-net,tne  law  that  pertains 
to  persons,  that  is,  the  law  as  determined  by  varieties  or  differ¬ 
ences  in  the  status  of  persons.  — j.  quod  ad  res' per'ti-net  (lid  rez), 
the  law  that  pertains  to  things,  that  is,  the  law  as  determined  by 
the  variations,  or  changes  in  the  nature,  of  things.  — j.  re  lic'tae 
(ri'-lYk'te),  Scots  Law,  lit.,  right  of  the  widow,  i.  e.,  the  widow’s 
right  to  a  share  in  the  goods  in  communion  on  her  husband’s  de¬ 
cease,  being  one  third  if  there  be  children,  otherwise  one  half.  — 
J.  re-lic'ti  (rP-ltk'tl),  Scots  Law ,  lit.,  the  right  of  the  widower, 

1.  e.,  his  right  in  the  separate  movable  estate  of  his  deceased  wife, 
being  now  (under  the  Married  Women’s  Property  Act,  1881)  one 
third  in  case  of  surviving  children,  otherwise  one  half,  ns  in  case 
of  the  jus  relict®,  if  no  marriage  contract  interferes,  but  formerly 
two  thirds  in  case  of  surviving  children,  otherwise  one  half.  — 
J.  re'rum  (re'rtlm).  a  The  law  of  things  ;  — short  for  jus  quod 
ad  res  pertinet.  b  Erroneously,  the  rights  of  things.  —  J.  re  spon- 
den'di  (re'spdn-dCn'dl),  Rom.  Law,  the  authority  conferred  on 
certain  jurists  of  delivering  legal  opinions  that  should  have  a 
binding  force  ns  law.  —  j.  re-trac'tus,  lit.,  right  of  retraction  ;  — 
used  specif..  Civil  Law ,  of  :  a  The  right  of  certain  relatives  of 
one  who  has  sold  immovable  property  to  repurchase  it  by  pre¬ 
emption.  This  was  not  received  as  a  part  of  general  Homan 
Dutch  law.  b  The  right  of  a  debtor  on  sule  of  nis  debt  by  his 
creditor  to  a  third  person  to  redeem  it  within  a  year  for  the  price 
paid  by  the  purchaser  of  the  debt.  This  was  received  into  Roman 
Dutch  law,  but  is  obsolete  in  South  Africa. —j.  san'gul-nis 
(s&q'gwY-nYs),  lit.,  law  or  right  of  blood,  or  parentage  ;  — used 
specif,  of  the  rule  that  the  allegiance  or  citizenship  ot  the  child 
is  determined  by  the  citizenship  of  its  parents.  Cf.  jus  soli.  — 
J.  so'li  (sd'll),  law  or  right  of  the  soil  or  ground  ;  —  used  of  the 
rule  of  law  that  determines  the  allegiance  or  citizenship  of  a 
child  by  the  place  of  its  birth.  This  is  the  rule  of  the  common 
law.  See  allegiance;  cf.  jus  sanguinis. —J.  ter'ti-i  (tQr'- 
shT-T),  right  of  a  third  person  or  stranger,  as  to  a  contract.  —  j. 
u-ten'di  (h-tfn'dl).  Rom.  Sr  Civil  Law.  See  use,  n. 

II  jus  gen'ti  urn  (jus  jen'shY-um).  [L.,  law  of  aliens,  na¬ 
tions. j  Law.  a  Rom.  Law.  The  body  of  legal  rules  pre¬ 
scribed  by  the  peregrine  praetor  for  the  government  of 
aliens  subject  to  Rome  and  of  the  intercourse  of  Roman 
citizens  with  aliens.  This  body  of  law  was  based  on  the 
laws  found  to  be  generally  observed  among  alien  nations, 
and  was  gradually  adopted  by  the  action  of  the  urban  prae¬ 
tors  and  the  jurists  as  a  part  of  the  general  Roman  law.  Cf . 
natural  law.  b  In  the  Middle  Ages,  and  in  some  mod¬ 
ern  law  writers,  the  law  of  nations,  or  international  law. 

II  ju'si  (hoo's£ ;  189),  n.  ;  pi.  jusis  (-see).  Also  hu'si 
[Tag.]  A  delicate  fabric  for  dresses,  etc.,  made  in  the 
Philippine  Islands,  either  from  pure  silk,  or  from  a  mixture 
of  silk  with  hemp  (or  abaca),  pineapple,  or  maguey  fiber. 
Jus  si  ae'a  (jfls'T-e'd),  n.  [NL.,  after  Bernard  de  Jussieu , 
French  botanist.]  Bot.  A  large  genus  of  onagraceous 
plants  of  tropical  and  temperate  regions.  They  are  mostly 
herbs  with  alternate  leaves  and  tetramerous  yellow  flowers, 
solitary  in  the  axils.  Several  are  ornamental, 
jus'slve  (jfls'Tv),  a.  [L.  jubere ,  jussum ,  to  command.] 
Expressing,  or  having  the  effect  of,  a  command  ;  —  chiefly 
a  grammatical  term.  —  n.  A  word,  or  grammatical  form, 
case,  or  mood,  expressing  command, 
just  (jflst),  joust  (just;  joost;  277),  v.  i. ;  just'ed,  joust'- 
ed  ;  just'ing,  joust'ing.  [ME.  jus  ten ,  joust  en ,  OF.  jus  ter, 
j  ouster,  joster,  F.jouter ,  fr.  L  .juxta  near  to,  nigh,  from  the 
root  of  jungere  to  join.  See  join;  cf.  jostle.]  1.  To  join 
battle  ;  to  engage,  esp.  on  horseback,  as  men  at  arms.  Obs. 

2.  To  engage  in  combat  with  lances  on  horseback,  as  two 
knights  in  the  lists  ;  to  engage  in  a  just ;  to  tilt 

just,  joust,  n.  [ME.  juste,  jouste,  OF .  juste,  jouste,  joste, 
F.  joute.  See  joust,  v.  i.]  A  combat  on  horseback  be¬ 
tween  two  knights  with  lances,  esp.  in  the  lists  or  inclosed 
field  ;  specif.,  a  combat  (often,  mock)  of  this  kind  as  part  of 
a  tournament  or  display  ;  a  tilt ;  often,  in  pi.,  a  tournament. 
Just  (jflst),  a.  [F.  juste,  L.  justus ,  fr.  jus  right,  law,  justice. 
Cf.  injury,  judge,  jury,  giusto.]  1.  Conforming  to  the 
spiritual  law ;  righteous ;  specif.,  righteous  before  God. 
Now  Chiefly  Biblical. 

How  should  man  be  jus  £  with  God  ?  Job  ix.  2. 

2.  Righteous,  or  conforming  to  what  is  righteous,  in  the 
dealing  of  one  man  with  another  ;  violating  no  right  or  ob¬ 
ligation  ;  giving  to  every  man  his  due  ;  equitable  in  action 
or  judgment ;  fair  ;  impartial ;  hence,  as  of  punishments, 
merited  ;  deserved.  “  O  just  but  severe  law.”  Shak. 

Just  balances,. just  weights  .  .  .  shall  ye  have.  Lev.  xix.36. 

We  know  your  graoe  to  be  a  man 
Just  and  upright.  _  Shak. 

3.  Conforming  to,  or  consonant  with,  what  is  legal  or  law¬ 

ful  ;  legally  right ;  lawful ;  as,  a  just  title  to  property  ;  a 
just  grant ;  a  just  proceeding.  “  Rather  scrupulously 
equitable  than  truly  just.”  Charlotte  Bronte. 

4.  Not  transgressing  the  requirement  of  truth  or  propri¬ 
ety  ;  conformed  to  the  truth  of  things,  or  to  a  proper 
standard  ;  conforming  to,  or  grounded,  in  reason  ;  reason¬ 
able  ;  well-founded  ;  correct ;  true  ;  right ;  proper  ;  due  ; 
as,  a  just  statement ;  a  just  inference  ;  a  just  suspicion. 


jus.  Abbr.  Justice, 
juse.  f  juice.  [sSd).  Rib.  I 
Jushab-he'sed  (joo'shllb-he'- 1 
|!  jus  ju-ran'dum  (jtts'ido-rfin'- 
attm),  n.;  pi.  -da  (-da).  [L.] 
An  oath. 

Jus'lik.  Var.  of  yuzluk. 

Jus.  P.  Abbr.  Justice  of  the 
Peace. 

jusquiam,  n.  [L.  jusquiamus , 
for  hyo8cyamus :  cf.  F.  iusqui- 
ame.  See  IIyoscyamus.}  Hen¬ 
bane.  Obs. 

Jus'sel,  n.  Also  jussal,  jvsshell. 
[OF.jtwwV,  L.  juscellvm ,  broth, 
soup,  dim.  of  jus  broth,  juice.] 
A  hodgepodge,  as  of  meat.  Obs. 
Jur'si-ae'an  ( jfls'Y-e'tfn),  Jus'si- 


eu'an  (-Q'dn),  a.  Also  Jus'Bi-e'- 
an.  Pertaining  to  Bernard  de 
Jussieu  (li>99-l/77),  or  Antoine 
Laurent  de  Jussieu  (1748-1838), 
eminent  French  botanists  ;  as, 
the  Jussifean  classification. 
Jus'sion  (jflsh'r/n),  n.  [F.,  fr. 
L.  jussio.]  Command.  Rare. 
jus'so-ry  (jils'ft-rY),  a.  Of  or 
pert,  to  command.  Rare. 

Just,  v.  t.  To  adjust.  Rare. 
just,  n.  [OF.  juste,  LL.  justa  : 
prop.,  a  just  measure.  See  just, 
a .]  A  pot  or  jug.  Obs. 

Just.,  or  just.  Abbr.  Justice  ; 
Justin  ;  Justinian  ;  Justus. 
Hjus'ta  cau'sa.  [L.]  A  true 
or  valid  cause. 


Just  of  thy  word,  in  every  thought  sincere.  rope. 
lie  was  a  comely  personage,  a  little  above./n#f  stature.  Bacon. 
His  taste  of  books  is  a  little  too  just  for  the  age.  Steele 

5.  Agreeing  closely  or  exactly  with  a  copy,  pattern,  model, 

description,  or  the  like  ;  exact ;  accurate  ;  as,  his  measure¬ 
ments  are  just.  . , 

1  am  apt  to  think  his  calculation  just  to  a  minute.  Swift. 

6.  In  various  obs.  uses :  Exact  or  precise  ;  well  fitted ; 
normal  ;  regular ;  even  ;  complete. 

Syn.  —  Equitable,  upright,  honest,  true,  impartial,  fair; 
proper,  exact,  normal,  orderly,  regular. 

Just  intonation.  Music,  a  The  correct  sounding  of  notes 
or  intervals;  true  pitch,  b  The  giving  all  tones  at  the 
mathematically  exact  intervals  of  their  vibration  ratios ; 
—  opposed  to  tempered  intonation.  See  temperament. 

Just  (just),  adv.  1.  Precisely  ;  exactly ;  —  in  place,  time, 
degree,  number,  quantity,  resemblance,  or  other  matter 
of  correspondence  or  relation  ;  neither  more  nor  less  than 
is  stated. 


And  having./u.«f  enough,  not  covet  more  Dryden. 
The  god  Pan  guided  my  hand.;u.»7  to  the  heart.  Sir  I*.  Sidney. 
To-night,  at  Herne’s  oak,.;w«£  ’twixt  twelve  and  one  Shak. 

2.  Closely;  nearly;  almost. 

Just  at  the  point  of  death.  Sir  IF.  Temple. 

3.  Precisely  at  the  time  referred  to  or  implied;  now,  or 
but  a  moment  ago ;  on  the  point  (of  being  or  of  doing 
something) ;  as,  he  just  went ;  as  he  said  just  now. 

4.  Barely  ;  merely  ;  scarcely  ;  only ;  by  a  very  small 
space  or  time  ;  as,  he  Just  missed  the  train  ;  just  too  late  ; 
just  wide  enough  to  admit  his  hands ;  —  often  preceded  by 
but  or  only  ;  as,  he  is  only  just  of  age. 

5.  Simply;  quite;  —  intensive.  Colloq. 

just  now,  the  least  possible  time  since  ;  a  moment  ago. 

II  Justaucorps'  (zhus'to'kor'),  n.  [F.,  lit.,  close  to  the 
body.]  A  tight-fitting  garment  for  the  body  ;  esp.,  in  the 
dressof  the  17th  century  and  later,  a  variety  of  the  doublet 
distinguished  from  others  by  fitting  closely. 

Jus'tice  (jus'tls),  n.  [ME.  justice ,  justise,  OF.  id.,  F.  jus¬ 
tice,  fr.  L.  juslitia,  ie.  justus  just.  See  just,  a.]  1.  Quality 
of  being  just  (in  any  sense). 

2  The  principle  of  rectitude  and  just  dealing  of  men  with 
each  other  ;  also,  conformity  to  it ;  integrity  ;  rectitude  ; 
—  one  of  the  cardinal  virtues.  Ideal  justice  was  conceived 
by  Plato  to  be  obtained  in  perfect  social  harmony  in  benef¬ 
icent  activities.  Aristotle  held  justice  to  be  the  practice 
of  virtue  toward  others;  he  distinguished  distributive  jus¬ 
tice,  or  distribution  according  to  merit,  from  corrective 
justice,  designed  to  rectify  errors  of  distribution,  and 
equity  from  mere  legality.  In  modern  ethics,  the  concep¬ 
tions  of  liberty  and  equality  as  essential  principles  of  jus¬ 
tice  are  supplemented  by  the  evolutional  conception  of 
justice  as  determined  by  social  inheritance,  esp.  as  involv¬ 
ing  natural  e* pectations  of  human  conduct.  From  conserv¬ 
ative  justice,  based  on  natural  expectation,  Sidgwick  has 
distinguished  an  ideal  justice,  based  upon  respect  for  the 
rights  of  the  ideal  member  of  an  ideal  society. 

3.  Righteousness;  conformity  to  divine  law.  Obs. 

4.  Rightfulness ;  uprightness ;  equitableness ;  as,  the 
justice  of  a  cause. 

5.  Conformity  to  truth,  fact,  or  right- reason  ;  fairness; 
rightfulness;  truth;  impartiality ;  as,  the  justice  of  a  de¬ 
scription  or  of  a  judgment ;  historical  justice. 

6.  The  maintenance  or  administration  of  that  which  is 
just ;  the  rendering  to  every  one  his  due  or  right ;  just 
treatment ;  requital  of  desert ;  also,  merited  reward  or 
punishment ;  that  which  is  due  to  one’s  conduct  or  motives. 
Justice  when  personified  is  usually  represented  as  a  god¬ 
dess  (the  Roman  Justitia)  holding  a  sword  or  scales,  often 
both.  Her  eyes  are  sometimes  blindfolded  or  closed  in 
token  of  impartiality.  “  This  even-handed  justice.”  Shak. 

7.  Administration  of  law  ;  the  establishment  or  determi¬ 
nation  of  rights  according  to  the  rules  of  law  or  equity. 

8.  A  court  of  justice,  or  its  jurisdiction  ;  also,  punishment 
inflicted  by  law.  Obs.  or  R. 

9  Jurisdiction.  Obs. 


10  Infliction  of  punishment,  esp.  capital  punishment ; 
also,  the  place  or  instrument,  as  a  gallows.  Obs. 

11  A  person  duly  commissioned  to  hold  courts,  or  to  try 
and  decide  controversies  and  administer  justice  ;  a  judge 
or  magistrate ;  a  member  of  the  judiciary ;  esp.  :  a  In 
England,  a  judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Judicature, 
formerly  of  the  King’s  Bench,  Common  Pleas,  or  Ex¬ 
chequer;  in  the  United  States,  a  judge  of  a  common-law 
court  or  a  superior  court  of  record,  b  A  justice  of  the 
peace  ;  an  inferior  magistrate  ;  as,  a  police  justice. 

Syn.  —  Justice,  equity.  In  ordinary  usage  (for  le^al  dis¬ 
tinctions,  see  defs.)  justice  implies  the  strict  and  judicial 
rendering  of  what  is  due ;  equity  emphasizes  rather  the 
idea  of  fairness  or  even-handed  impartiality  ;  as,  “  Justice 
is  grave,  decorous,  and  in  its  punishments  rather  seems  to 
submit  to  a  necessity  than  to  make  a  choice  ”  (Burke) ;  “  I 
come  before  you  with  thenlainconfidence  of  an  honest  serv¬ 
ant  in  the  equity  of  a  candid  and  discerning  master  ”  (id.); 
“  (In  Homer]  the  Divine  law  of  justice  is  conceived  .  .  . 
clearly.  .  .  .  The  supreme  power  ■’s  the  .  .  .  immortal  lover 
of  justice  and  .  .  .  hater  of  iniquity  ”  ( Froude ) ;  “  a  future 
life  .  .  .  wherein  the  seeming  shortcomings  of  the  Divine 
administration  will  be  carried  out  with  larger  equity  ”  (id.). 
See  honesty,  rectitude,  fair,  injustice. 
justice  of  the  peace,  Law,  a  subordinate  magistrate  ap¬ 
pointed  (first  in  1327)  for  the  conservation  of  the  peace  in  a 
specified  district,  with,  esp.  formerly  in  England,  other 
incidental  administrative  and  financial  powers  specified  in 
his  commission.  In  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States 
his  principal  duties  are  to  administer  summary  justice  in 
minor  cases,  to  commit  for  trial  in  a  superior  court  on 
cause  shown,  and.  in  Great  Britain,  to  grant  licenses  and 
act.  if  a  county  justice,  as  judge  at  Quarter  Sessions.  — 
justices  in  eyre.  See  eyre.  —  justice’s  justice,  that  admin¬ 
istered  by  petty  or  unpaid  magistrates,  esp.  when  unduly 
severe.  Ironical.  —  to  do  justice  to,  to  treat  with  fairness 
or  according  to  merit ;  to  render  what  is  due  to.  —  to  do 


||  juste -mi'lieu'  (zhust'me7- 
lyQ'),  n.  [F.]  The  lust  or  golden 
mean;  esp.,  in  politics,  govern¬ 
ment  characterized  by  modera¬ 
tion  and  by  laws  intermediate 
between  the  claims  of  parties, 
just'en.  v.  t.  [From  .just,  a.] 
Adjust;  regulate.  Obs.  Oxf.  E.T). 
jus'ten-ing.  Obs.  form  of  jo>  ^t- 
i no,  prob.  influenced  by  ges- 
toning,  entertainment.  Obs. 
iust'er.  joust'er,  n.  [OF.  jos- 
teor.  1  One  who  justs, 
jus'tice-a-ble,  a.  [Cf.  OF.  jus¬ 
tifiable.']  Justiciable.  Obs. 
Jus'tice-Clerk',  n.,  or,  in  full. 
Lord  Justice-Clerk.  Scots  /./»</•. 
The  vice  president  of  the  High 


Court  of  Justiciary,  and  Lord 
President  of  the  Outer  House  of 
the  Court  of  Session.  — orig.  the 
clerk  of  the  Justice  General. 
Justice  eyre.  =  eyre,  n.,  2. 
Justice  General,  or,  in  full. 
Lord  Justice  General  Scots 
Lair.  The  president  of  the  High 
Court  of  Justiciary.  His  office 
is  now  (by  1  Win.  IV.  c.  69 
18,  19)  joined  with  that  of  the 
Lord  President  of  the  Court  of 
Sessions.  —  Jus'tice-Gen'er-al- 
ship/,  n.  [Obs.  or/?.  1 

Jus'tice-hood,  n.  Justiceship.! 
jus'tice-le88.  a.  See  -less. 
jus'tice-ment.  n.  Administra¬ 
tion  of  justice.  Obs. 


(one)  Justice,  to  pledge  iu  drinking.  Obs.  —  to  do  one’s  self  J., 
to  acquit  one’s  self  in  a  way  worthy  of  one’s  powers, 
jus'tice  (jus'tls),  v.  t.  ;  jus'ticed  (-tTst) ;  jus'tic-ing  (-tT- 
slng).  [OF.  justicier ,  justisier .]  To  administer  justice  to 
or  in  respect  of.  —  v.  i.  To  administer  justice.  Obs. 
Jus-tl'ci-a  (jfls-tTsh'T-d),  n.  [NL.,  after  James  Justice , 
Scotch  gardener  and  botanist.]  Bot.  A  large  genus  of 
chiefly  tropical  acanthaceous  herbs  of  varied  habit,  having 
entire  leaves  and  small  white,  violet,  pink,  or  red  flowers 
in  loose  cymes,  the  corolla  bilabiate  with  a  short  limb,  the 
lower  anther  cell  spurred.  Some  species  have  astringent 
properties  ;  others  yield  coloring  matters ,-  a  few  are  culti¬ 
vated  for  the  flowers.  Also  [/.  c.],  a  plant  of  this  genus, 
jus  ti'ci  a  ble  (jfls-tTsh'I-d-b’l),  a.  [Cf.  LL.  justitiabilis , 
F.  justiciable.']  Liable  to  trial  in  a  court  of  justice  ;  sub¬ 
ject  to  jurisdiction;  judicable.  — 7i.  A  person  under 
(another’s)  jurisdiction. 

jus-ti'ci-ar  (jfls-tTsh'T-dr),  n.  [LL.  justitiarius.  See  jus¬ 
tice.]  1.  Eng.  Hist.  The  chief  political  and  judicial  of¬ 
ficer  of  the  Norman  and  later  kings  until  the  office  became 
obsolete  in  the  13th  century,  the  judicial  functions  passing 
to  the  Lord  Chief  Justice.  He  was  the  king’s  official  rep¬ 
resentative,  was  regent  in  his  absence,  and  presided  over 
the  Curia  Regis  ;  —  called  in  full  capital,  or  chief ,  justiciar. 

2.  Eng.  IJist.  A  high  royal  judicial  officer,  esp.  a  justice  of 
one  of  the  superior  courts,  orig.  of  the  Court  of  Exchequer. 

3.  One  who  maintains  that  man  can  by  his  conduct  attain 
to  righteousness. 

4  Scot.  Hist.  Under  early  kings,  either  of  two  chief  judges, 
with  jurisdiction  north  and  south,  respectively,  of  Forth, 
jus'ti-fi  a  ble  (jus'tl-fFd-b’l),  a.  [Cf.  F.  justifiable.  See 
justify.]  1.  Justiciable.  Obs. 

2.  Capable  of  being  justified,  or  shown  to  be  just. 

Just  are  the  ways  of  God, 

And  justifiable  to  men.  *  Milton. 

Syn.  —  Defensiblej  vindicable,  warrantable,  excusable, 
exculpable,  authorizable. 
justifiable  homicide.  See  homicide. 

—  jus'ti  fi  a  ble  ness,  n .  —  jus'tl-fi'a-bly,  adv. 
jus  ti  fi-ca'tion  (-fT-ka'slmn),  n.  [L.  justijicalio :  cf.  F. 
justification.  See  justify.]  1.  Administration  or  execu¬ 
tion  of  justice  ;  also,  an  ordinance  or  decree.  Obs. 

2.  Act  of  justifying,  or  state  of  being  justified  ;  also,  that 
which  justifies  ;  defense  ;  absolution  ;  vindication  ;  sup¬ 
port ;  as,  arguments  in  justification  of  the  prisoner’s  con¬ 
duct  ;  his  disobedience  admits  no  justification. 

3.  Law.  a  The  showing  in  court  of  a  sufficient  lawful 
reason  why  a  party  charged  or  accused  did  that  for  which 
he  is  called  to  answer ;  also,  that  which  constitutes  such  a 
reason,  b  The  justifying  of  sureties,  as  on  a  bail  bond. 

4  Theol.  Act  of  justifying,  or  state  of  being  justified,  in 
respect  to  God’s  requirements. 

Who  was  delivered  for  our  offenses,  and  was  raised^  again  for 
our  justification  #  #  Rom.  iy.  25. 

5.  Act  of  adjusting  or  arranging.  Specif.:  Print.  Adjust¬ 
ment,  as  of  type,  by  spacing  it  so  as  to  make  it  exactly  fill 
a  line,  or  of  a  cut  so  as  to  hold  it  in  the  right  place  ;  also, 
the  leads,  quads,  etc.,  used  in  justifying, 
justification  by  faith,  the  doctrine  that  man  can  be  justified 
only  when  by  faith  he  accepts  the  righteousness  of  Christ 
which  God  imputes  to  him.  It  is  maintained  by  Protes¬ 
tants  against  the  Roman  Catholic  doctrine  that  justifica¬ 
tion  ana  sanctification  are  parts  of  the  same  process  where¬ 
by  God  really  makes  man  just  and  ultimately  holy. 
Jus'ti-fi-ca-tive  (jfls'tt-fT-ka-tTv ;  277),  a.  [Cf.  F.  justiflr 
catif.]  Having  power  to  justify ;  justificatory. 

Jus'ti  fl-ca-to  ry  (jus'tT-fT-ka-to-ri  ;  jus-tTf'T-kd-tS-rl ; 
277),  a.  Tending  or  serving  to  justify  ;  vindicatory. 
Jus'tl-fi  er  (jfls'tT-fPer),  n.  One  that  justifies  ;  specif.  :  a 
One  who  vindicates,  supports,  defends,  or  absolves,  b  In 
printing,  etc.,  a  workman  or  machine  that  justifies  type; 
also,  a  wedge  or  quoin,  as  one  to  fix  an  imposing  stone 
in  the  coffin,  etc.  c  In  enamel  work,  a  scauper  having 
two  cutting  edges  at  an  angle  to  each  other. 

Jus'ti-fy  (-fi),  v.  t. ;  -fied  (-fid) ;  -fy'ing  (-fl'Tng).  [F. 
justifier,  L .justficare;  justus  just-f-  -ficare  (in  comp.)  to 
make.  See  just,  a.;  -fy.]  1.  To  administer  justice  to ; 

to  execute  justice,  or  the  law,  upon  ;  to  rule.  Obs. 

2.  To  prove  or  show  to  be  just  ;  to  vindicate  ;  to  maintain 
or  defend  as  conformable  to  law,  right,  justice,  propriety, 
or  duty ;  to  afford  a  justification  of  or  adequate  grounds 
for  ;  to  warrant ;  as,  the  benefit  justifies  the  cost. 

I  may  assert  eternal  providence, 

And  justify  the  ways  of  God  to  men.  Milton. 


3.  Specif.  :  Theol.  To  make  or  cause  the  justification  of. 
See  justification,  4. 

By  him  all  that  believe  nee  justified  from  all  things,  from  which 
ye  could  not  be  justified  by  the  law  of  Moses.  Acts  xiii.  39. 

4.  To  pronounce  free  from  guilt  or  blame  ;  to  declare  or 
prove  to  have  done  that  which  is  just,  right,  proper,  etc. ; 


to  absolve  ;  exonerate  ;  clear. 

I  cannot.;u$f//)/  whom  the  law  condemns.  Shak. 
5  To  render,  or  to  maintain  or  acknowledge  as,  true,  law* 
ful,  or  legitimate.  Obs. 

6.  Law.  a  To  show  to  have  had  a  sufficient  legal  reason 
for  an  act  made  the  subject  of  a  charge  or  accusation,  b 
To  qualify  (one’s  self)  as  a  surety  by  taking  oath  to  the 
ownership  of  sufficient  property. 

The  production  of  bail  in  court,  who  there  justify  themselves 
against  the  exception  of  the  plaintiff.  Bouvier's  Law  Diet. 

7.  To  adjust  or  arrange  exactly.  Specif.  :  Print.,  etc. 
To  make  even  or  true,  as  lines  of  type,  by  proper  spacing  ; 
to  adjust,  as  type  ;  also,  in  type  founding,  to  make  level 
and  square  the  body  of  (a  drive). 

Syn.  —  Vindicate,  defend,  maintain  ;  sanction,  authorize, 
support.  —  Justify,  warrant.  To  justify  is  to  vindicate 
or  to  show  sufficient  grounds  for ;  to  warrant  is  to  justify, 
esp.  by  sanction  or  authority  ;  as,  “  It  will  be  a  good  book, 
and  one  which,  sooner  or  later,  shall  justify  me  in  having 


Jus'tic-er  (-tY-e?r),  n.  [F.  justi¬ 
cier.]  One  who  maintains  or 
administers  justice ;  a  judge. 
Archaic. 

jus'tice-ship.  n.  See -sun*, 
jus  ti  ci-a-bil'i-ty  ( jfis-tYslFY-a- 
nYl'Y-tY),  n.  See-iTY. 
Jus-ti'cial  ( jhs-tYsh'cYl),  a.  [Cf. 
ljh.justitialis.]  Of  or  pertain¬ 
ing  to  justice.  Rare. 

II  Jus-ti'ci-a  om'ni-bu8  (j  u  s- 
tYsh'Y-d).  [L.,  better  justitia.] 
Justice  to  or  for  all  ;  — motto  of 
District  of  Columbia, 
jus-ti'ei-ar-ship',  n.  See  -ship. 
jus-ti'ei-a-ry  (jris-tYsh'Y-it-rY), 
n.  =  justiciar  (in  its  various 
senses). 


jus-ti'ei-es  (jus-tYsh'Y-ez),  n. 
[LL.,  bring  to  trial,  2d  pers. 
sing.  pres.  subj.  of  justiciare, 
-tiare.  See  justice,  r.)  Law. 
A  former  writ  of  debt  addressed 
to  the  sheriff,  in  cases  not  in¬ 
volving  over  40  shillings, 
jus'ti-co  (i  fi  s't  Y-k  6),  jus'ti- 
coat'  (-kot7).  Vars.  of  justau¬ 
corps. 

jus  ti-fi  a-bil'i-ty.  w.  Quality 
or  Btate  of  being  justifiable, 
jus'ti-fi  a-bl  Justifiable.  R.  Sp. 
jus'ti-fi-ca-ble,  a.  Justifiable. 
Obs.  [  Obs.  1 

jus-tiUi-cal,  a.  Justificatory.! 
jua'ti-fi-ca  tor  (j  Q  s't  Y-f  Y-k  a'- 
t?r),  n.  [LL.  justificator :  cf. 


ale,  senate,  c&re,  am,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofa ;  eve,  fcvent,  find,  reefint,  maker;  ice,  Ill ;  old,  obey,  orb,  6dd,  sSft,  connect ;  use,  unite,  urn,  up,  circus,  menu ; 

II  Foreign  Word.  +  Obsolete  Variant  of.  -I-  combined  with.  =  equals. 


JUSTIFY 
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KAFIR 


Chosen  literature  for  my  life  pursuit  ”  ( Southey ) :  “  He 
J^new  how  to  talk,  and  had  in  him  something  which  justi- 
fled  talking”  (Trollope)-,  "If  I  know  more  .  .  .  than 
that  which  maiden  modesty  doth  warrant  ”  ( S/iak .) ;  "  So 
bred,  no  wonder  if  I  took  the  bent  that  seemed  even  war¬ 
ranted  by  thy  consent  ”  ( Dryden ) ;  cf.  unwarranted  confi¬ 
dence,  an  unwarranted  intrusion.  See  vindicate,  insure. 
Jus'ti-fy  ( jfis'tl-fi),  v.  i.  1.  Law.  a  To  show  a  sufficient  law¬ 
ful  reason  for  an  act  done,  b  To  qualify  as  bail  or  surety 
by  taking  oath  to  the  ownership  of  sufficient  property. 

2  Theol.  To  accept  and  receive  those  as  just  or  righteous 
who  believe  in  Christ,  or  to  make  them  righteous  by  infus- 
iug  grace  into  them. 

3.  Print.  To  form  an  even  surface  or  true  line  with  some¬ 
thing  else  ;  to  fit  exactly  ;  —  said  of  type. 

Jus'ti  ty  ing  (jSs'tT-fl'Tng),  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  of  JUSTIFY.  — 
Justifying  stick,  in  some  typesetting  machines,  an  attach¬ 
ment  for  justifying  the  lines.— j.  velocity.  Meteor.,  a  wind 
velocity  so  high  as  to  be  dangerous  to  navigation  and  to 
justify  the  display  of  wind  signals.  This  velocity,  as  de¬ 
termined  by  the  United  States  Weather  Bureau,  varies  at 
different  stations  according  to  the  temperature,  whether 
freezing  or  not,  and  the  direction  of  the  wind.  Usually  it 
must  exceed  twenty-five  miles  per  hour. 

Jus-tin'i-a'nl-aii  (jus-tln'T-a'nT-an),  a.  Of  or  pertaining 
to  Justinian  (463-505  a.  d.),  the  Byzantine  emperor  under 
whom  much  of.  the  Western  Empire  was  reconquered, 
Santa  Sophia  was  built,  and  the  laws  codified  in  what  is 
called  the  Jus-tin'i  an  (jus-tTn'T-an),  or,  rarely ,  Jus 
tinianian,  Code.  See  Corpus  Juris  Civilis. 

Just'ly  (jGst'lT),  adv.  [From  just,  «.]  In  a  just  manner  ; 
in  conformity  to  law,  justice,  or  propriety  ;  rightly  ;  fairly  ; 
accurately  ;  exactly  ;  warrantably. 

Justness,  n.  Quality  or  state  of  being  just ;  conformity 


to  truth,  propriety,  accuracy,  exactness,  or  the  like ;  jus¬ 
tice  ;  reasonableness  ;  fairness  ;  equity. 

I  value  the  satisfaction  I  had  in  seeing  it  represented  with  all 
the.rftsine.ss  and  gracefulness  of  action.  Dryden. 

Syn. —Accuracy,  exactness,  correctness,  propriety,  fit¬ 
ness^  reasonableness,  equity,  uprightness,  justice. 

Jut  (jut),  v.  i. ;  jut'ted;  jut'tino.  [A  corrupt,  of  jet.'}  To 
shoot  out  or  forward ;  to  project  beyond  the  main  body ; 
to  protrude  ;  — often  with  out,  forth,  up ,  etc. 

In  jut  tiny  rock  and  curved  shore.  Wordsworth. 

It  seems  tojuf  out  of  the  structure  of  the  poem.  Sir  T.  Jirowne. 
jut,  7i.  That  which  projects  or  juts  ;  a  projection.  Ruskin. 
Jute  (joot ;  243, 277),  n.  [Bengali jut,  Skr.  ju(a  matted  hair; 
cf .ja(a  matted  hair,  fibrous  roots.]  a  The  glossy  fiber  of 
either  of  two  East  Indian  tiliaceous  plants  ( Corchorus  oli- 
torius  and  C.  cap.mlaiis).  Though  somewhat  tenacious,  it 
is  injured  by  moisture,  and  hence  is  used  chiefly  for  sack¬ 
ing,  burlap,  and  the  cheaper  varieties  of  twine  ;  it  is  also 
made  into  wrappiu^  paper,  and  is  sometimes  mixed  with 
wool  or  silk  in  fabrics,  b  The  plant  producing  this  fiber  ; 
also,  any  other  species  of  Corchorus.  See  Corchorus. 
Jute,  n.  A  member  of  one  of  the  Low  German  tribes  of 
Jutland,  some  of  whom  settled  in  Kent,  England,  in  the 
5th  century.  —  Jut'ish  (joot'Tsh),  a. 

Jut'ting  (jut'Tng),  p.  pr.  <£*  vb.  ri.  of  jut.  Specif.  :  p.  a. 

Projecting  ;  protruding.  —  jut'ting-ly,  adv. 
jut'ty  (-T),  7i.;  pi.  -ties  (-Tz).  [See  jetty,  jut,  jet.]  A  pro¬ 
jection  in  a  building  ;  also,  a  pier  or  mole  ;  a  jetty.  Shak. 
ju've-nal  (joo've-nul ;  243),  a.  [L.  juvenalis  youthful, 
juvenile,  fr.  juvenis  young.]  Young;  juvenile.  Rare . — 
n.  A  youth.  Obs. 

Juvenal  plumage,  Zo'ol .,  the  plumage  of  a  bird  immed Lately 
succeeding  the  natal  down.  Dwight . 

Ju  ve  nail  an  (-na'li-an),  a.  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  char¬ 


acteristic  of,  Juvenal  (60?-140?  A.  D.),  the  Roman  satiric 
poet,  whose  style  is  marked  by  verve  and  crude  realism, 
ju  ve  nes'cence  (joo've-uSs'^ns ;  243),  n.  A  growing  or 
becoming  young ;  youth. 

juve-nes'cent  (-2nt),  a.  [L.  juvenescens ,  p.  pr.  of  jure - 
7iescere  to  grow  young  again,  fr.  juve7iis  young.]  Growing 
or  becoming  young. 

Ju've  nile  (joo'v£-iiTl  ;  -nil ;  277  :  the  latter  is  usual  in  Brit¬ 
ish  usage ;  cf.  -ile),  a.  [L.  juvenilis,  fr.  juvenis  young; 
akin  to  E.  young :  cf.  F.  juvenile,  juvenil.  See  young.] 

1.  Young;  youthful;  immature  or  undeveloped;  as,  a 
juvenile  appearance  ;  a  juvenile  stage. 

2.  Of,  pertaining  to,  characteristic  of,  or  suitable  for, 
youth  ;  as,  juvenile  sports  ;  a  juvenile  book. 

Syn.  —  Puerile,  boyish,  childish.  See  youthful. 
ju've-nile,  n.  1.  A  young  person  or  youth.  C .  Bronte. 

2.  Theater.  An  actor  of  youthful  parts. 

3.  A  book  for  children. 

ju  ve-nil'i  ty  (  -nTl'I-tl),  n.; pi.  -ties  (-tfz).  [L.  juvenilitas.} 

1.  Youthfulness  or  youthful  manner  or  character. 

2.  Juveniles  as  a  body  ;  pi.,  juvenile  traits,  acts,  etc. 

II  jux'ta  (juks'ta).  [L.]  Near;  near  by;  in  close  prox¬ 
imity; —  often  used  as  a  combining  form,  juxta-;  as  in 
jux'ta-am'pul-la  ry,  by  the  side  of  an  ampulla  ;  jux'ta 
ma-rine',  by  the  side  of  the  sea,  etc. 
jux  ta  pose' (juks'ta-poz'),  v.  t.;  -posed'  (-pozd') ;  -pos'ing 
(-poz'Tng).  [juxta  -f-  pose,  v.]  To  place  side  by  side,  or 
in  juxtaposition.  Huxley. 

jux  ta-po  si'tion  (-po-zTsh'?7n),  n.  [L.  jurta  near  -{- positio  : 
cf.  F.  juxtaposition.  See  just,  v.  i. ;  position.]  A  placing 
or  being  placed  in  nearness  or  contiguity,  or  side  by  side ; 
as,  a  juxtaposition  of  w  ords.  —  Jux  ta  po  si'tion  al  (-51), «. 


IT'  (ka  ;  formerly  also  ke).  1.  The  eleventh  letter  of  the 
-*•*-  English  alphabet.  It  is  a  voiceless  stopped,  or  mute,  con¬ 
sonant,  classed  as  a  guttural  although  the  position  of  the  stop 
varies  somewhat  with  the  following  or  preceding  sound. 
Its  form  and  sound  are  from  the  Latin,  which  used  the 
letter  but  little  except  in  the  early  period  of  the  language 
(cf.  c).  It  came  into  the  Latin  from  the  Greek,  which 
took  it  from  the  Phoenician  and  general  Semitic  letter 
Kaph.  See  alphabet,  Illust.  Etymologically  K  is  most 
nearly  related  to  c,  g ,  h  (which  see).  In  many  words  of  one 
syllable  k  is  used  after  c,as  in  crack ,  check ,  deck,  being  nec¬ 
essary  in  the  derivatives,  as  cracked ,  checked ,  decked,  crack¬ 
ing ,  since  c  before  the  vowels  e  and  i  is  usually  sounded 
like  s.  Formerly,  k  was  added  to  c  in  certain  w  ords  of  Latin 
origin,  as  in  musick ,  publick ,  republick ,  where  it  is  now 
omitted.  See  Guide  to  Pron.,  §  191. 

2.  Asa  symbol ,  used  to  denote  or  indicate  :  a  The  tenth  or, 
when  J  is  used  for  the  tenth,  the  eleventh  in  a  series  ;  tenth 
{or  eleventh)  in  order  or  class  ;  sometimes,  the  numeral 
ten  (or  eleven);  as,  Company  K ;  quire  A:,  b  [cap.}  Astron. 
A  prominent  Fraunhofer  spectral  line  caused  (in  part)  by 
calcium,  c  [cap.}  Chem.  Potassium  (Kalium).  d  Math. 
(1)  One  of  three  mutually  perpendicular  unit  vectors,  the 
other  two  being  i  and  j.  (2)  A  frequent  constant  coefficient, 
e  Cryst.  See  Miller  symbols,  f  Physics.  Centuple  calorie 
(see  calorie),  g  Mech.  Modulus  of  cubic  compressibility. 

3.  As  a  medieval  Roman  numeral ,  K  =  250 ;  K,  25,000. 

4.  As  an  abbreviation :  a  In  the  form  K.  :  Various  proper 
names,  as  Katherine,  Kenneth,  etc.;  King  ;  Kings  ;  Knight, 
b  In  the  form  k.  or  K.  :  king  {Chess).  Often  used  for  va¬ 
rious  words  beginning  w'ith  c ,  the  German  equivalents  of 


which  begin  with  k;  as:  capacity  {Elec.);  carat  {Assay¬ 
ing,  etc.) ;  constant ;  the  (solar)  constant  {Astron.) ;  cumu¬ 
lus  {Meteor.). 

K,  or  k  (ka),  n. ;  pi.  K’s  or  Ks  (kaz).  The  letter  K,  k,  or 
its  sound  ;  also,  something  of  the  general  shape  of  the 
letter,  usually  of  capital  K. 

K,  adj.  Of  the  general  shape  of  the  letter  K ;  as,  a  K  frame, 
or  K -frame. 

Ka-byle'  ( ka-bll'),  n.  [Ar.  qabilah  tribe,  pi.  qabail.}  A 
Berber  of  Algeria  or  Tunis.  The  Kabyles  are  of  two  types, 
blond  and  brunet;  the  former  may  represent  the  blond  Lib¬ 
yans  depicted  on  ancient  Egyptian  monuments.  They  are 
an  agricultural,  communal  people,  now  mainly  Arabic 
speaking,  and,  though  Mohammedan,  have  little  of  the 
Arab  fanaticism.  See  Berber. 

Kad'dish  (kXd'Tsh),  ?i.  [Aramaic  kaddish  holy,  because 
the  prayer  of  the  ritual  begins  with  the  words  in  Aramaic 
“extolled  and  holy  be  his  great  name.”]  Jew.  Ritual.  The 
doxology  recited  in  the  synagogue  at  the  close  of  prayers, 
having  five  forms  (for  scholars,  individuals,  congregations, 
burials,  and  mourning),  and  composed  of  praise  and  invoca¬ 
tion  of  blessings,  esp.  the  establishment  of  God’s  kingdom. 

Kad  iak',  or  Kod  iak',  bear  (kad-ySk';  k5d-).  A  very 
large  browm  bear  ( Ursus  middendorfii),  found  on  Kodiak 
Island,  Alaska.  It  is  larger  than  the  grizzly  and  has 
shorter,  thicker  claws.  It  feeds  largely  upon  salmon. 
Closely  related  species  or  subspecies  are  found  along  the 
coast  of  Alaska  from  near  Sitka  to  Bering  Sea  and  in 
Kamchatka. 

Kaf  (k5f  ;  kaf),  n.  [Ar.  qaf.}  In  Oriental  legend,  a  moun¬ 
tain,  composed  of  a  single  emerald,  surrounding  the  world. 


Kaf-fra'ri-a  (ka-fra'rT-d  ;  115),  n.  Also  Cajfraria.  [See 
Kafir.]  Zodgeog.  The  South  African  province  or  sub- 
region,  including  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  Natal,  and  adjacent 
provinces.  —  Kaf-fra'ri  an  (-an),  a. 

Ka'fir  (ka'fer)  )  n.  [Ar.  kafir  infidel,  pagan,  fr.  kafara  to 
Kaf'fir  (kJf'er)  )  be  skeptical  in  religious  matters  ;  —  a 
name  given  to  certain  infidel  races  by  the  Mohammedans.] 

1.  An  “  infidel,”  that  is,  a  non-Mohammedan. 

2.  A  native  of  Kafiristan,  which  is  inhabited  by  the  Pre- 
sungalis,  a  primitive  peaceable  race,  remarkable  for  endur¬ 
ance  and  industry,  probably  the  earliest  immigrants,  and 
speaking  a  language  of  which  practically  nothing  is 
known  ;  the  Waigulis,  of  different  language,  but  of  w  hom 
little  is  known  ;  and  the  Siah-Posh,  the  chief  Kafir  people, 
speaking  an  Indo-European  language,  mainly  herdsmen, 
and  brave  warriors,  who  were  only  in  1895,  after  centuries 
of  resistance,  subdued  by  the  Afghans  and  compelled  to 
accept  Islam  in  place  of  their  former  paganism. 

3.  A  member  of  the  most  intelligent  and  powerful  of  the 
Bantu  races  of  South  Africa.  The  country  of  the  Kafirs 
proper,  including  the  Xosa,  Tembu,  and  Mpondo  tribes,  is 
the  region  between  Cape  Colony  and  Natal,  but  the  term  is 
often  understood  to  cover  the  Zulus  of  Natal,  and  various 
related  tribes  as  well.  The  Kafirs  are  among  the  tallest 
peoples  in  the  world,  and  are  noted  for  their  fine  physique, 
warlike  valor,  and  elaborate  social  organization.  They  are 
mostly  agriculturists  and  herdsmen.  See  Bantu. 

4.  pi.  E7ig.  Stock  Exchange.  South  African  stocks,  esp. 
laud  or  mining  stocks. 

Kafir,  or  Kaffir,  boom  (boom),  a  South  African  fabaceous  tree 
(Erythrina  co fir  a),  the  soft  wood  of  which  is  used  locally  for 
shingles.  —  K.  bread,  the  farinaceous  pith  of  the  Hottentot 


F .  justi ficateur.]  A  justifier,  or 
vindicator.  [mp,  P*  Pr-| 

Jus'ti-fy  ing-ly,  adv.  of  justify-] 
ua'til.  jua'tle.  +  jostle. 
ust'i-ly,  adv.  Justly.  Obs. 
Jus'tin  (jfis'tYn),  n.  [L.  Jus- 
ttntu.]  Lit.,  just;  —  masc.  prop, 
name.  L.  Justinus  (jfls-tl'- 
nfis) ;  F.  Justin  (zhiis'tlN')  ;  It. 
Giustino  (joos-te'nd)  ;  Sp.  Jus- 
tino  (hoos-te'nS  ;  189) ;  G.  Jus¬ 
tin  (ydbs'ten). 

Jus-tt'na  (jfls-tl'na),  n.  [L. 
See  Justin.]  1.  Fern.  prop, 
name.  L.  id.;  F.  Justine  (zniis/- 
ten');  It.  Giustina  (joos-tc'nii); 
Sp.  Justina  (hoos-te'na  ;  189)  ; 
<1.  Justine  (ydhs-te'ng). 

2.  A  sainted  virgin  who  suffered 
martyrdom  with  Cyprian,  her 
•converted  lover,  at*  Nicoinedia 
under  Diocletian.  Their  relics 
are  venerated  at  St.  John  Lat- 
eran,  Rome  (day.  Sept.  26). 
Their  story  formed  a  widely 
read  early  Christian  romance. 
jUBt'lng,  joust 'ing,  p.  pr.  ff  vb. 
n.  of  just,  joust. 
Jua-tin'i-an-ist,  n.  One  versed 
in  the  Institutes  of  Justinian  ;  a 
student  of  civil  law. 

Hjus'ti-sis  er-rauntz  (jdbs'tl- 
eYsSr-rounts').  [AF.]  See  eyre. 
II  JuB-ti'ti-ae  i-tt'ne  ran'tes  (jus- 
tYsh'Y-e  T-tYn/Sr-fin'tez).  [LL.] 
See  eyre. 

yus-ti'ti  ae  ao'ror  fl'des.  [L-] 
r  aith  (is)  the  sister  of  justice. 
Jus'tle.  Var.  of  jostle.  [06s.| 
iuBt'le88,  «.  Without  justice.! 
JuBt'ment.  Var.  of  agistment. 
Local,  Eng. 

jUBt'ment,  n.  [See  just,  a.] 
That  which  is  due  ;  pi.,  due 
ceremonies,  as  for  the  dead.  Obs. 
JuBt'ry,  n.  Justice  ;  jurisdic¬ 
tion  ;  justice  eyre.  Obs.  Scot. 
||  Jua'tum  et  te’-na'cem  pro  po'- 
*i-ti  vi'rum  ( prO-pdz'Y-tl).  [L.] 
A  man  just  and  tenacious  of  his 

fiurpose.  Horace  (  Od., Ill.iii  1). 
Jua'tum  ma;  tri-mo'  ni-um 

m&t'rY-me'nY-iim).  See  co- 
nubium  a. 


Jus'tua  (jDs'tus),  n.  [L.J  Lit., 
just;  —  masc.  prop.  name.  L. 
id.  ;  F.  Juste  (zhiist);  It.  Giusto 
(joos'td) ;  Sp.  Justo  (hoos'to  ; 
189)  ;  G.  Justus  (ydbs'tdbs),  Just 
(ydbst). 

Jus'tus  ti'tu-luB(jas'tii8  tYFG- 
tis).  [L.,  just  title.]  Rom.  Law . 
= JUSTA  CAUSA. 

Jut,  v.  t.  5r  »•  To  jolt  ;  to  knock 
(against  something);  to  push; 
to  strike  as  in  bumping,  butting, 
etc.  ;  to  shove.  —  n.  Act  or  in¬ 
stance  of  “jutting.”  Both  Obs. 
or  Dial.  Eng.  [hutia.I 

ju-ti'a  (hoo-te'ii  ;  189).  Var.  of  | 
||  ju-ti'a  con'ga  (hoo-te'ii  k5i)'- 
ga).  Var.  of  hutia  conga. 
Jut'ic  (joot'Yk),  n.  The  lan¬ 
guage  of  the  Jutes,  an  idiom  of 
Low  German. 

jut'ka  (iQt'kd),  n.  [Ilind-j/m/- 
kd  a  jerk,  shake.]  In  and  near 
Madras,  a  kind  of  two-wheeled 
carriage  with  a  top.  India. 
Jut'land-er  (jQt'hin-der),  n.  A 
native  or  inhabitant  of  Jutland 
in  Denmark. 

Jut'land-ish,  a.  Of  or  pert,  to 
Jutland  or  the  peopleof  Jutland. 
Jut'tah  ( jilt'd).  Bib. 
jut'ting-ly,  adv.  of  juttino. 

I  jut'ty,  v.  t.  V  i.  To  project  be¬ 
yond  ;  to  jut.  Obs. 

Ju-tur'na  (joo-tur'nd),  n.  [L.l 
Rom.  Myth.  A  water  nymph,  of 
Lanuvian  origin,  taken  by  the 
Romans  as  the  presiding  spirit 
of  a  spring  near  the  temple  of 
Vesta.  Cf.FoNS.  [(L., young).  I 
luv.  Zonl.  Abbr.  for  juvenis \ 
ju'va  ment.  n.  [L.  juvamen- 
tum.\  Help.  Obs. 
ju'vate,  v.  t-  [From  L.  juvare.] 
To  help.  Obs. 

ju've-nate  (jdo'vf-nfit),  n.  [L. 
juvenis  young  man  +  -afe.]  R. 
C.  Ch.  =  juniorate. 
ju-ven'cle,  n.  [L .  juvencula.} 
A  young  woman.  Obs. 
ju've-nen-cy,  n.  [From  L.  ju¬ 
venis.]  Youth.  Obs. 
ju've-nil.  Juvenile.  Ref.  Sp. 
ju've-nile-Iy,  adv.  of  juvenile. 


ju've-nile  ness, See -ness. 
ju  ve-nil'i-fy  (joo'vC-nYl'Y-fl), 
v.  t.  To  mane  youthful.  [ify.I 
ju've-nil-ize,  r.  t.  =  juvenil-| 
ju'vent,  n.  [L.  juventa :  cf.  OF. 
juvente,  jovente.]  Youth.  Obs. 
Ju-ven'tas  ( jo«yvcn'tfis),  n.  [L.l 
Rom.  Myth.  Youth  personified 
as  a  goddess  and  identified  with 
the  Greek  Hebe^ 
ju'ven-tude  (joo'vgn-tQd),  n. 
IL.  juventus,  juventutis ,  influ¬ 
enced  bv  L.  nouns  in  -tudo, -tu- 
dinis .]  Youth.  Rare. 
ju'ven-tute,  n.  Also  juventy. 
[L.  juventus , -fttft*.]  Y outh.  Obs. 
ju'vi  a  (joo'vY-d),  n.  [From  a 
native  name  :  cf.  Pg.  juvia.] 
The  Brazil-nut  tree.  S.  Amer. 
ju'vyn,  a.  [L.jurems.]  Youth¬ 
ful.  Obs. 

Juw.Ju'wel,  etc.  Jew,  jew¬ 
el,  etc. 

Ju-wan'aa  (j  oo-w  a  n'sa),  n. 
[Hind,  jawdmsa,  jawasd.]  Bot. 
The  camel’s  thorn.  Africa. 
Ju-war'roe.  Var.  of  jowari. 
juwise.  Var.  ofJuisE.  Obs. 
Jux  ta-pos'it  (jbks/td-p5z'Yt), 
v.  t.  [L.  juxta  near  4-  posit  us, 
p.  p.  of  ponere  to  put.]  To  jux¬ 
tapose.  [tropics.  | 

jux  ta-trop'i-cal,  a.  Nearthe| 
juyse.  +  juice,  ji’ise. 
ju-yun'ti  (jd6-ynn'tS),  n.  = 
DH UNCI l  KK . 

Ju'za  ( joo'zd),  n.  =Giansar. 
Se  e  'i  \  k.  Tnhle 
ju-zail'  Var.  of  jezail. 

J.  V  D.  Abbr.  =  J.  U.  D. 

J.  W.  Abbr.  Freemasonry.  Jun¬ 
ior  Warden. 

Jy  Abbr.  July, 
jyane.  +  giant. 
jym'old.  +  GiyiMALED. 
jyn'tee  (jTn'te).  Var.  of  jay- 
anti.  Indio. 

||  J’y  suis'  ,  j’y  reste'  (zhf  swe', 
zh?  r6st').  [F.]  I  am  here  ; 

here  1  remain  ;  —  an  expression 
attributed  to  MacMahon  in  1X55 
when  advised  to  abandon  the 
Malakoff. 


K 

ka(k6).  Var.  of  call,  caw,  kae. 
Obs.  or  Scot,  [quoth  he.  Obs. I 
ka  (ka).  Var.  of  quo’^quoth,! 
ka  (kd),  kae  (ka),  v  t.  Prob.,  to 
serve  ;  oblige  ;  —  in  ka  me  and 
I  'll  ka  thee.  Cf.  claw  me,  claw 
thee,  under  claw,  v.  t.  Obs.  or 
Dial.  Eng. 

ka  (ka),  n.  [Egypt.,  double.] 
Egypt.  Reha.  See  ba. 
ka.  Abbr.  Kathode. 

K.  A  Abbr.  Knight  of  St.  An¬ 
drew  (in  Russia).  [of  Caaba. I 
Ka'a-ba(kii'd-bd;  kti'ba).Var  I 
kaak.  +  cake.  [0&.«.| 

kaak,  *.  [Imitative  J  To  caw.  | 
||  kaa'ma  (kii'md),  n.  [Native 
name.]  A  hartebeest. 
kaan  <  ktin).  Var.  of  khan. 
kaat(kat).  Var.  of  kat. 
kaa'va  (kii'vd).  Var.  of  kava. 
kaave.  •[•  cave. 
kaa'wi  yam  (kti'vY;  -wY).  A 
yam  (Dioscorea  aculeati t)  with 
prickly  steins  and  sweet  tubers, 
cultivated  in  southern  Asia  and 
Polynesia.  [ure.| 

kab.  Var.  of  cab  See  meas-| 
kab'a-la,  kab'a-list.  kab  a  lis'- 
tic.  etc.  Vars.  of  cabala,  etc. 
kab' a-las 'sou.  Var  of  caba- 

LASSOU.  [MEASURE.  I 

ka-ban'.  Var.  of  caban.  See| 
ka'bar.  Obs.  or  Scot.  var.  of 
CABER. 

ka-ba  ra-go'ya  (kii-biFra-go'- 
ya),  n.  A  large  water  monitor 
(  Var  anus  salrator)  of  south¬ 
eastern  Asia,  the  Malay  Archi¬ 
pelago,  and  the  Philippines.  It 
reaches  a  length  of  seven  feet, 
and  by  some  is  esteemed  as  food. 
Ka-bard'  (kd-bard').  Ka-bard'- 
i  an  ( -bar'd Y-«7n),  n.  A  member 
of  a  Circassian  tribe  of  the  Cau¬ 
casus  mountains ;  also,  their 
language.  See  Circassian,?!.,  1. 
—  Ka  bard'i  an.  a 
ka-bas'sou  Yrar.  of  cabassou. 
ka-ba'ya  (ka-bii'ydO,  n.  [Ar. 


gabdy.)  A  loose  tunic  or  surcoat 
worn  in  the  East,  esp.  the  cotton 
garment  worn  by  Malays, 
kab'ba-la.  kab'ba-list,  etc. 
Vars.  of  cabala,  etc. 
Kab'bel-jaws  (kab'^l-jdz),  n. 
pi.  [Du.  kube(jauw  codfish.] 
Lit.,  codfish  ;  — a  name  given  to 
the  party  of  the  nobles  in  the 
Netherlands  in  the  14th  and  15th 
centuries.  See  1st  hook,  9. 
kab'be-low  ( kUb'C-lo).  Var.  of 
CABILLIAU.  [CaB1R!.| 

Ka-bei'roi  (kd-W'roi).  Var.  of  | 
ka-be'ru  (kii-ba'roo),  n.  [Am- 
haric  qabero.]  An  Abyssinian 
mountain  wolf  ( (  an  is  si  mensis). 
ka-bik'  (kd-bek'),  n.  See  coin. 
Ka-bir'ic.  Var.  of  Cabikic. 
Ka-bir'pan'thi  (kd-ber'pQn'- 
te),  n.  A  member  of  a  Unita¬ 
rian  reform  sect  of  India  origi¬ 
nated  in  the  15th  century, 
ka-fcob'.  Var.  of  cabob.  [ite).| 
ka  book'.  Var.  of  CABOOK(fater-| 
Ka'bul  clo  ver  (kii'bdbl ;  ka- 
bd&l').  White  melilot  (Melilotus 
alba).  [pert,  to  Kabul. I 

Ka-bu'll  (kii-lxTb'K1),  a.  Ofor| 
Kab'ze  el(kftb'zf-fl; -zel)  Bib. 
Ka-cha'ri  ( kd-chii'rf ),  n.  A( 
member  of  a  Mongoloid  tribe  of' 
Assam :  also,  the  language  of  the 
Kneharis.  See  Indo-Chinese. 
kache,  etc.  catch,  etc. 

kacherel.  +  cacherel. 
kach'hi  (ktich'he),  v.  [Hind. 
kuchln.)  A  member  of  a  caste  of 
India,  mostly  market  gardeners 
and  flower  growers. 

Kach'in  (kuch'Yn),  n.  One  of  a 
numerous  Mongoloid  people  of 
northern  Burma;  also,  their  lan¬ 
guage.  See  Indo-Chinese. 
ka-chi'na  (ka-che'nd),  n. 
Among  the  Pueblo  Indians,  the 
spirit  of  an  ancient  (which  see); 
also,  the  representation  of  such 
a  spirit  in  dramatic  ceremonials, 
drawings,  masks,  etc. 
kack'le.  Xaut.  Var.  of  kkckle. 
Kad'a-rite  (kfid'd-rlt),  n.  [Ar. 
qadar  predestination.]  One  of  a 
Mohammedan  sect  asserting  the 


power  of  man’s  free  will. 
Ka-da'yan  (kii-da'yrtn),  n  One 
of  a  tribe  of  Malay  Mohamme¬ 
dans  of  coastal  Borneo,  f  dow  I 
kad'der  ( k&d'Pr).  Var.  of  cad- | 
kade(kad).  Vnr.  of  ked,  tiek. 
ka'dee.  Var.  of  cadi. 
ka  dein'  (kiUdan'),  n.  [Turk. 
qadein.)  In  the  imperial  harem 
of  Turkey,  one  of  the  ladies  of 
the  palace  [Dial.  Eng.  I 

kadest  kadz),  n.  Dung  of  sheep. 
Ka'des  (ka'dez  ;  -dCs).  Bib. 
Ka'desh  (ka'dPsh),  or  Ka  desh- 
bar'ne-a  (-bhr'nf-d).  Bib. 
ka'di.  Var.  of  cadi. 
kadi-ka'ne  (ka'dP-ka'na),  n 
Broom  corn  millet,  [i.esker.1 
ka  di-les'ker.  Var.  of  cadi-| 
ka-disch'i  (kd-dYsh'6),  n.  [Ar. 
kadtsh  cart  horse.]  A  mixed 
breed  of  Arabian  horses, 
ka' die  dock  (kid A’l ;  k5d"l). 
Dial.  Eng.  a  The  European 
ragwort,  b  The  wild  chervil. 
Kad'mi.  Kad'mee  (kftd'me),  n. 
See  Shenshai. 

Kad'mi  el  (kad'mY-61).  Bib. 
Kad'mon-ites  (kad'nifln-Tts),  n. 
jd.  Bib.  A  people,  prob.  Semitic. 
Gen.  xv.  19  [mus.I 

Kad'mos  (-m5s).  Var.ofCAD-| 
ka'dos ( ka'dbs),  n.  See  cadus. 
Ka'du  (ka'doo),  n.  One  of  a 
tribe  mainly  a  mixture,  of  Bur- 
man  and  Shan,  in  Upper  Burma. 
kae(ka).  Var.  of  ka,  v. 
kae  (ka),  n.  [ME.  ca  ;  cf.  Dan. 
kaa.  Cf.  chough.]  The  jack¬ 
daw.  Local,  Scot. 
kae'sar.  +  kaiser.  [chaff. I 
kaff(kaf).  Dial.  Eng.  var.  of| 
Kaf'fir.  Var.  of  Kafir. 
kaf-fls'.  Var.  of  cafiz.  See 

MEASURE. 

kaf-fi'yeh  (k<i-fe'y5).  n.  [Ar.] 
A  headdress  worn  by  Arabs,  eBp. 
Bedouins.  It  is  a  kerchief,  or 
square  of  cloth,  bound  with  a 
cord  on  the  head,  usually  so  that 
a  corner  falls  to  each  shoulder, 
kaf' fie  (kAl'’l).  Var.  of  cofklh. 
Kaf'fre.  Y'ar.  of  Kafir,  n.,  3. 
ka'fi-la,  -lah-  Y'ars.  of  caflla. 


food,  foot ;  out,  oil ;  chair  ;  go  ;  sing,  ii)k  ;  4feen,  thin  ;  nature,  verdure  (250) ;  K  =:  ch  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144) ;  boN ;  yet ;  zh  =  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Guide. 

Full  explanations  of  Abbreviations,  Signs,  etc..  Immediately  precede  the  Vocabulary. 
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KAMACITE 


breadfruit  (Encephalartos  coffer),  used  as  food  by  the  na¬ 
tives  ;  also,  the  tree  itself.—  Kafir,  or  Kaffir,  chestnut,  a  South 
African  proteaceous  tree  ( Brabijum  stellatifolium) ;  also, 
its  esculent  seed,  used  in  place  of  coffee.  —  K.  circus,  the 
brokers,  or  place  used  for,  operating  in  Kafirs.  Eng.  Stock- 
Exchange  Slang.  —  K.  coral.  =  Kafir  boom.  —  K.  corn,  a  va¬ 
riety  of  durra,  or  Indian  millet,  cultivated  for  food 
throughout  South  Africa.  —  K.  cotton,  the  fiber  of  a  South 
African  convolvulaceous  plant  ( Iponuea digitata );  the  plant 
itself.  —  K.  crane,  a  slaty-gray  South  African  crane  (Balea- 
rica  chrysopelargus)  with  a  crown  of  velvety  black  plumes. 
—  K.  date,  the  Kafir  plum.  —  K.  lily,  the  crimson  flag.  —  K. 
piano,  a  rude  musical  instrument  made  of  pieces  of  iron  of 
unequal  length  fastened  in  a  frame.  —  K.  plum,  an  African 
anacardiaceous  tree  ( Harpeph yllu/n  cajj'rum)  or  its  edible 
fruit.  — K.  tea,  a  South  African  everlasting  ( Helichrysum 
nudifolium).  —  K.,  or  Kafir’s,  or  Kaffir’s,  tree.  =  Kafir  boom. 
ka'gU  (ka'goo),  7i.  [Native  name.]  A  singular  crested  grui- 
form  bird  ( Rhinochetos  jubatus ),  confined  to  New  Cale¬ 
donia.  It  is  slaty  gray,  with  orange-red  bill  and  feet1  and 
concealed  bars  of  black,  white,  and  rufous  on  the  wings. 
It  shows  similarities  to  the  herons,  rails,  and  sun  bitterns, 
ka'hl  ka  te  a  (ka'he-ka-ta'a  ;  colloq.  ki'ka-te'd  ;  kik'a- 
te'd),  n.  [Maori.]  A  New  Zealand  taxaceous  tree  ( Podo - 
carpus  dacrydioides ),  valued  for  its  tough  wood.  The  na¬ 
tives  eat  its  sweet,  drupelike  fruit, 
kal  ka  wa  ka  (ka'e-ka-wa'ka),  n.  [Maori.]  Either  of  two 
New  Zealand  pinaceous  trees  of  the  genus  Libocedrus  a 
The  kawaka  ( L .  doniana).  b  Mountain  pine  (/>.  bidwillii). 
kal  ma  kam'  (ki'ma-kam'),  n.  [Turk,  qaimaqdm.]  A  lieu¬ 
tenant  or  deputy  ;  a  lieutenant  colonel  ;  a  lieutenant  gov¬ 
ernor  who  administers  a  district ;  a  viceroy.  Turkey. 
kaln  (kail),  7i.  [Ir.  &  Gael,  cain  tribute,  rent.]  Scots  Law. 
Orig.,  animalsor  produce  of  the  land  paid  as  a  rent  in  kind  ; 
later,  only  poultry,  eggs,  and  other  small  articles, 
kal'nlte  (ki'nit),  n.  Also  kal'nit  (-nit)  (following  the 
German  spelling).  [Gr.  kouvos  recent.]  Min.  A  natural 
salt  containing  when  pure  35.1%  of  potassium  sulphate, 
24.2%  of  magnesium  sulphate,  18.9%  of  magnesium  chlo¬ 
ride,  and  21.8%  of  water  of  hydration.  It  occurs  impure 
in  irregular  granular  masses,  esp.  in  the  Stassfurt  de¬ 
posits  of  Germany,  the  color  as  determined  by  purity  be¬ 
ing  white,  gray,  pink,  violet,  or  black.  The  natural  salt, 
averaging  to  contain  12.4%  of  potash  (K20),  is  used  as  a  fer¬ 
tilizer  and  as  a  source  of  potash  and  magnesium  compounds, 
kal'rine  (ki'rTn;  ki'ren  ;  184),  n.  Also -rin.  [Cf.  Gr.  kou- 
pov  the  right  time,  opportunity.]  An  artificial  alkaloid, 
C10H13N,  got  from  quinoline.  It  has  febrifuge  properties, 
kai'ro  line  (ki'ro-lln  ;  -len  ;  184),  n.  Also 
-lin.  An  artificial  alkaloid,  C,0H13ON, 
closely  related  chemically  to  kairine. 
kal'ser  (ki'zer),  n.  [G.,  fr.  L.  Cae¬ 
sar  ;  cf.  ME.  caisere ,  keiser,  em¬ 
peror,  Icel.  keisari ,  D.  keizer , 
cdsere ,  Goth.  kaisar,  Gr. 

Kaiaap  ;  all  from  L.  Cf. 
czar.]  Emperor  ;  —  a 
title  of  :  a  Ancient  Roman 
emperors.  Obs.  b  Heads 
of  the  Holy  Roman,  or 
ancient  German,  Empire. 

Obs.  or  Hist,  c  Emperors 
of  Austria  (1804-1918).  d 
Esp.  [cap.],  the  German 
emperors  (1871-1918). 
ka'ka  (ka'kd),  n.  [Maori 
kaka  a  parrot;  —  so  named 
from  its  note.]  A  New 


Kaka  (Nestor  meridionalts). 


Zealand  parrot  ( Nestor  meridionalts).  It  is  olive-brown 
marked  with  gray  on  the  crown,  and  red  on  the  face,  neck, 
abdomen,  rump,  and  under  wing  coverts.  It  talks  and 
mimics  well  in  captivity.  See  Nestor. 
ka  ka  po'  (kaka-po'),  11.  [Maori.]  A  singular  parrot  (Slrin- 
gops  habropti- 
lus ),  peculiar 
to  New  Zea- 
1  a  n  d.  A  1 
though  having 
w  e  1 1-d  e  v  e  1- 
oped  wings,  it 
can  fly  but 
little,  and  is 
threatened 
with  early  ex¬ 
tinction.  On 
account  of  its 

soft  green  and  ..  .  ~  D  . 

brown  barred  Kakapo,  or  Owl  Parrot, 

plumage  and  nocturnal  habits,  it  is  called  owl  parrot. 
ka’ka-ra'li  (ka'kd-ra'IT)  1  n.  [Prob.  fr.  native  name;  cf. 
ka  ka-ral'll  (-ral'i)  (  Tupi  caa  tree.]  A  lecythida- 
ceous  forest  tree  of  British  Guiana  ( Lecythis  ollaria) ;  also, 
its  hard  wood,  which  is  resistant  to  the  action  of  salt  water, 
and  is  therefore  employed  for  piles,  shipbuilding,  etc.  The 
thin  layers  of  bark  are  used  for  cigarette  wrappers, 
kak  is  toc'ra  cy  (kSk'Ts-tSk'rd-sT),  n.  [Gr.  kcgcio-to?  worst 
-f-  - cracy .]  Government  by  the  worst  men. 
ka  la  da'na  (kaGd-da'na),  n.  [Hind,  kald  black  -j-  danah 
grain,  seed.]  A  widely  distributed  species  of  Ipomoea  (/. 
hederacea),  the  seeds  of  which  are  used  as  a  cathartic. 
kaPa-mein  (k51'd-mln),  n.  [Arbitrarily  formed  from  cala¬ 
mine,  a  substance  similarly  used.]  An  anticorrosive  alloy 
of  lead,  tin,  antimony,  bismuth,  and  nickel,  for  coating  iron. 
Trade  Name.  —  v.  t.  To  coat  with  kalamein. 

Kal  an  cho'o  (kSFSn-ko'e),  n.  [NL.,  said  to  be  fr.  Chin.] 
Bot.  A  genus  of  tropical  crassulaceous  herbs  or  low  shrubs, 
natives  chiefly  of  Africa  and  Australia,  and  distinguished 
by  the  4-parted  calyx.  Several  species  are  cultivated.  Also 
[l.  c.],  a  plant  of  this  genus. 

kal'and  (kftl'dnd),  n.  [L.  calendae  calends,  because  their 
meetings  originally  occurred  on  the  first  day  of  the  month.] 
One  of  the  religious  brotherhoods  of  the  frutres  calendarii 
(calendar  brethren)  devoted  esp.  to  the  burial  of  the  dead, 
the  care  of  the  sick,  and  prayers  for  lost  soul6.  They  origi¬ 
nated  in  Germany  early  in  the  13th  century, 
kale  (kal),  n.  [Scot,  kale ,  kail,  cale,  the  northern  form  of 
cole.  See  cole.]  1.  Cole  or  colewort ;  in  Scotland,  Col¬ 
loq .,  any  plant  of  the  cabbage  tribe. 

2.  Specif.,  a  variety  of  cabbage  with  curled,  often  finely  cut, 
leaves  which  do  not  form  a  dense  head.  It  is  cultivated 
chiefly  as  a  winter  salad.  By  many  it  is  supposed  to  rep¬ 
resent  the  original  form  of  Brassica  oleracea. 

3.  A  broth  or  soup  of  kale;  lienee,  any  vegetable  soup; 
also,  dinner,  at  which  kale  was  long  the  chief  food.  Scot. 
to  give  (one)  his  kale  through  the  reek,  to  give  (one)  a  rating, 
scolding,  upbraiding,  or  the  like.  Scot. 

ka  lel'do  graph  (kd-ll'do-graf),  n.  [Gr.  *aAos  beautiful  -f- 
elfios  form  -f-  -graph.']  A  device  for  the  projection  of  ka¬ 
leidoscopic  figures  upon  a  screen, 
ka-lei'do-phon  (  f5n)  )  n.  [Gr.  koAos  beautiful  -{-  ctfioy 
ka  lel'do  phone  (-fon)  j  appearance,  form  -j-  (funvq  sound.] 
Physics.  An  instrument  invented  by  Professor  Wheatstone, 
consisting  of  a  reflecting  knob  at  the  end  of  a  vibrating  rod 
or  thin  plate,  for  making  visible,  in  the  motion  of  a  point 
of  light  reflected  from  the  knob,  the  paths  or  curves  corre¬ 
sponding  with  the  musical  notes  produced  by  the  vibrations. 


Kaleidoscope.  eEy’epieceof 
Triangular  Tube  (shown 
dotted  within  the  Cylindri¬ 
cal  Case )  ending  in  two  Mir¬ 
rors  (w)  and  a  transparent 
Glass  Covering  at  n.  c  Cap, 
broken  away  to  show  one  of 
the  Colored  Fragments  ( o ) 
between  n  and  the  Ground 
Glass  (g)  cu, o-, etc  ,  Images 
of  o 


ka-lei'do  scope  (kd-li'do-skop),  n.  [Gr.  xaAo?  beautiful 
-f-  €t6os  form  -f-  -scope.]  An  instrument 
invented  by  Sir  David  Brewster,  which 
contains  loose  fragments  of  colored  glass, 
etc.,  and  reflecting  surfaces  60  arranged 
that  changes  of  position  exhibit  its  con¬ 
tents  in  an  endless  variety  of  symmetrical 
varicolored  forms.  Its  figures  have  been 
much  employed  in  arts  of  design. 
ka-lePdo  SCOp'iC  (-skSp'Tk)  )a.  Of,  pert, 
ka  lei  do  scop'i-cal  (  T-kdl)  j  to,  or  formed 
by,  a  kaleidoscope;  hence, vary¬ 
ing  ;  variegated.  —  ka  lei  do 
scop'i  cal  ly,  adv. 

Ka'le-va  la  (ka'l  a-va'la),  ?/. 

[Finnish ;  from  the  country 
(Finland)  of  the  giant  hero 
Kaleva.]  An  epic  poem,  the 
chief  monument  of  Finnish  lit¬ 
erature,  consisting  of  about 
23,000  lines  of  unrimed  alliter¬ 
ative  eight-syllabled  trochaic 
verse,  dealing  with  the  popular 
mythology  or  folklore  of  the 
country.  It  owes  its  name,  and 
for  the  most  part  its  literary  ex¬ 
istence,  to  Elias  Lonnrot,  who, 
after  spending  years  in  going  about  among  the  peasants 
and  taking  down  from  their  lips  all  they  knew  of  the  pop¬ 
ular  songs,  published  his  final  edition  of  it  in  1849. 
ka  lig'e-nous(kd-lTj'e-nr/s),  a.  [kali  alkali  -f  -genous.  See 
alkali.]  Forming  alkalies  ;  — said  of  the  alkali  metals, 
kal'i- nite  (kSl'T-nlt ;  ka'IT-),  n.  [Cf.  kalium  ]  Min.  Com¬ 
mon,  or  potash,  alum  found  in  nature, 
kal'lege  (kSl'ej),  n.,  or  kallege  pheasant  [Hind,  kalij.] 
Any  of  several  species  of  crested  Indian  pheasants  (genus 
Gennseus ,  syn.  Euplocumus ),  allied  to  the  silver  pheasant. 
Kal'ml-a  (kSl'ml-d),  n.  [NL.,  after  Peter  Kalm ,  Swedish 
botanist.]  a  Bot  A  small  genus  of  North  American  eri- 
caceous  shrubs  with  evergreen  leaves  aud  handsome  corym¬ 
bose  flowers,  the  saucer-shaped  corollas  having  ten  pouches, 
or  depressions,  into  which  the  anthers  fit  until  liberated  by 
the  elastic  filaments.  The  foliage  contains  andrometoxin. 
K.  latifolia  is  mountain  laurel,  A .  angustifolia  sheep  laurel, 
b  [/.  c.)  A  plant  or  flower  of  this  genus. 

Kal'muck.  Kal'muk  (k£l'muk),?i.  l  a  A  member  of  any 
of  a  confederacy  of  Buddhist  Mongol  tribes  orig.  of  Sun- 
garia,  whither  most  of  them  returned  early  in  the  18th  cen¬ 
tury  after  about  two  centuries’  sojourn  on  the  lower 
Volga.  See  Mongol,  b  Their  language  (see  Ural-Altaic). 
Its  alphabet  is  a  Mongol-Galik,  brought  by  them  to  the 
lower  Volga  about  1600. 

3.  [f.  c.]  A  kind  of  shaggy  cloth,  resembling  bearskin. 
Ka'ma  (ka'ma),  n.  [Skr.  kama  love,  the  god  of  love.] 

1.  The  Hindu  god  of  love,  similar  to  Cupid.  He  is  repre¬ 
sented  as  a  beautiful  youth  riding  a  parrot  and  attended  by 
nymphs.  He  carries  a  bow  of  sugar  cane  with  a  bowstring 
of  bees,  and  each  arrow  tipped  with  a  distinct  flower. 

2.  Theos.  Desire;  animal  passion; — supposed  to  create 
the  ka'ma  m'pa  (roo'pd)  [Skr.  riipa  shape,  image],  a  kind  of 
simulacrum  or  astral  likeness  of  a  man  which  exists  after 
his  death  in  an  invisible  plane  of  being  called  ka'ma  lo'ka 
(lo'kd)  [Skr.  loka  space,  world],  until  the  impulses  wiiich 
created  it  are  exhausted  and  it  finally  fades  away. 

kam'a-cite  (kSm'd-sit),  n.  [Gr.  K<xpa£,  *d,uaKo?,  a  vine 
pole.]  Min.  A  nickel-iron  alloy  forming  with  tamite  (a 
similar  alloy  richer  in  nickel)  the  mass  of  most  meteoric 
iron.  See  meteorite. 
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Ka-fl'ri  (kii-le'rS),  n.  The  lan- 
uagesof  the  Kafirsot  Kutiristan. 
Kafir,  //.,  ‘J.  [ME tSURE.I 
ka-fiz'.  Var  of  cafiz  See 
kafah  ( k&feh),*?i.  [Per.]  A  kind 
of  Persian  slipper,  having  the 
heel  folded  down.  (shrub. | 
kaf'ta  (k&f'td),  n.  =  kat  the | 
kaf'tan  Vnr  of  caftan. 
ka'go  ( ka'go), [Jap  ]  A  kind 
of  litterlike  palanquin  Japan. 
ka  guan'  (kfi-gwanO,  >/.  (Na¬ 
tive  name  in  New  Caledonia.] 
A  flying  lemur. 

ka'ha  (ka'hii),  ka'hau  (kii'- 
hou ),  n  [Native  name  in  Bor¬ 
neo;—  from  its  cry  )  The  pro¬ 
boscis  monkey. 

ka-ha'ni(kd-na'ne), »  A  kind 
of  notary  public,  or  attorney,  in 
the  Levant. 

ka  har'  (kd-hiir'),  n.  [Hind. 
ka/iar .]  One  of  a  numerous  Hin¬ 
du  caste  mostlv  fishermen,  cul¬ 
tivators,  and,  by  caste  occupa¬ 
tion,  carriers 

ka'ha-wa.  kah'wa.  +  coffef.. 
ka  ha'wai  (  ka-ha'wD,  n.  [  Ma¬ 
ori.]  The  fish  Arnpis  trutta. 
See  salmon,  2  a.  New  Zealand . 
ka  bi-ko'ma-ko  (kiPhS-kd'md- 
ko),  n.  [Maori.]  The  New  Zea¬ 
land  icacinaceous  tree  Pennan- 
tia  corymbosa :  also,  its  white 
wood,  used  for  tool  handles  and 
ornamental  cabinetwork, 
ka'hu  (ka'h«5o),  ri.  [Maori.]  A 
common  harrier  (  Circus  aouldi) 
of  New  Zealand,  Australia,  and 
part  of  the  East  Indies.  It  often 
feeds  on  carrion, 
ka  hu'na  (kii-hoo'na),  n.  [Ha¬ 
waiian.]  A  native  Hawaiian 
shaman,  or  medicine  man. 
kal.  i*  key. 

ka'Kkd'P;  colloq  kT),  n.  [Ma¬ 
ori.]  Food.  Australasia. 
kar  ak.  Var.  of  kayak. 

Kal  apple.  Var.  of  Kei  afple. 
kai-ba'bit  (kT-ba'bTt),  n.  One 
of  a  tribe  of  Shoshonean  Indians 
of  Nevada. 

Kai-bar'tha,  Kai  bart'ta  (kT- 
bhr'ta).  n.  [Skr.  kaivarta  fish¬ 
erman.]  A  member  of  a  low 
caste  of  Mongoloid  origin,  nu¬ 
merous  in  Assam  and  Bengal 
kaick.  +  caique 
kaid'kad).  Obs.  or  dial.  Eng. 
var.  of  RED.  [CAYDE,  l.| 

kaid.  Var.  of  cajd.  See  al-| 

kaie.  *f*  key. 

kaif  ( kff).  Var.  of  kf.f. 
ka  ik'Cka'ek').  Var.  of  caique. 
ka'ik  (ka'Sk).  ka'i-ka  <kuy,?t- 
ka).  n.  [Maori.]  A  Maori  village 
or  community. 


ka'i-ka'i  (kii'C-ka'S;  kl'kl'), 
7i.  [Maori  kai-ka  to  eat  much.] 
Feasting.  Australasia. 
kal  ka'ra  (kT-ka'ra),  n.  [Ar. 
kardkt.]  The  demoiselle  crane, 
ka  i-ko'ma-ko.  Var.  of  kahi- 

KOMAKO. 

kail.  Var  of  cole,  kale. 
kail  (kll),  n.  [Native  name  ] 
The  Bhotan  pine.  India. 
kali  (kll),  n.  [Kashmirian.]  A 
Himalayan  ibex  ( Capra  sibiri- 
ca).  Kashmir. 

kail  runt.  Var  of  kale  runt. 
kails.  Dial  Eng.  var.  of  kayles. 
kail  worm.  Var.  of  kale  worm. 
katl'yard  Var.  of  kaleyard;— 
often  applied  to  a  type  of  fiction 
which  describes  Scottish  life 
with  much  use  of  the  vernacu¬ 
lar.  The  writers  of  it,  as  lan 
Maclaren  and  J.  M.  Barrie,  are 
alluded  to  as  the  kailyard  school, 
kaim  Var.  of  comb,  kame. 
Kaln,  or  Cain  (kan).  Bib 
ka'i-nga  (ka't-nga),  n.  =  kaik. 
Kai  no-zo'ic  (kVnft-zo'lk  ;  ka/- 
n0-).  Var.  of  Cenozoic. 
kai  no-zo- -ol'o-gy  (ki  no-;  ka'- 
nh-).  Var.  of  cenozoOlogy 
kain^sl  (kln's8),  ii.  The  klip- 
springer. 

ka'i-o  (ka'8-5),  n.  Corrupt  of 
ngaio.  Australasia. 
kaip  f  cape,  cope. 
kair(klr).  Var  of  coir. 
kaire.  +  cair. 
kalm.  +  cairn 
kai-ru'nl  ( kI-roo'n$),  n.  [Tupi 
tajasu  (peccaryjcaaiuara  of  the 
lesser  forest.]  ‘The  white-lipped 
peccary  See  peccary.  Gui ana. 
p  Kai'ser-blu  me  ( kl'zSr-bloo'- 
m6),  n.  fG.]  The  cornflower, 
or  bluebottle,  which,  as  the  fa¬ 
vorite  flower  of  Emperor  Wil¬ 
liam  I.,  is  in  a  certain  sense  the 
national  flower  of  Germany. 

II  Kai'Ber-in  (kT'z?r-Yn),  n.  [G.] 
Empress,  i.  e.  the  Kaiser’s  wife, 
kai'ser-ship,  n.  See  -ship. 
kaist.  Obs.  pret.  of  cast. 
ka  i-ta'kafka'f-ta'ka),  w.  [Ma- 
I  ori.]  A  fine  6ilky  native  mat, 
worn  ns  a  robe.  New  Zealand. 
kal'tie  wake  (ka'tT-wak),  n. 

\  The  kittiwake.  Local ,  Scot 
kait'tie  (kat'Y),  n.  [Prob.  var. 
of  Katy.\  A  wren.  Scot. 
kai'vel.  kai' vie  (ka'vT  ;  k?v'- 
’1).  Vars.  of  cavel.  Scot,  fir 
Dial  Enq. 

I  ka  i-whl'rl-a(ka/8-hwe'r8-d),n. 
[Maori.]  A  New  Zealand  mo- 
nimiaceous  tree  ( Hedycarya 
dentata) ;  also,  its  handsome 
wood,  used  in  cabinetwork. 


ka'lak.  Var  of  kayak. 
ka-ja'wah  (kd-jii'wd),H.  [Hind 
kajdwa ,  fr.  Per.  kajdwa.~\  A 
kind  of  pannier  used  in  pairs 
on  camels  and  mules.  India. 
kaj'e-put.  Var.  of  cajuput. 
ka-ju'  ap  pie  (kd-joo').  [See 
cashew  ]  Cashew  nut.  India. 
ka  ju-ga'ru  (kii^oo-gii'rdo),  n. 
[Sundanese,  fr  Malay  kayu 
wood  -f-  geham  scented.)  A  Ma¬ 
layan  tree  ( Gonystylus  banca- 
nus)  or  its  hard  wood, 
ka'ka  beak  or  bill  <  ka'kd ).  The 
glory  pea  :  —  so  called  from  the 
shape  of  the  corolla.  New  Zea¬ 
land.  [Local,  India. | 

ka'kar  (kii'kar),  n.  A  muntjac.  | 
ka'ka-ri  ki  (kii'kd-re'kr ),  n. 
[Maori.  Cf.  kakapo.]  a  Either 
of  two  green  parrakeets  of  New 
Zealand,  one  ( Cyanorhamphus 
novse-zealandise)  having  a  red 
crown,  the  other  (C.  auriceps) 
having  a  yellow  crown,  b  A 
small  green  lizard  of  the  genus 
Lygosoma ,  of  New  Zealand, 
kakaroch.  +  cockroach. 
ka'ka-wa-hi'e(  ka'kii-wii-he'a ), 
n.  [Hawaiian.]  A  bright  scarlet 
bird  ( Oreonyza  flammea)  of 
Molokai  Island,  Hawaii, 
ka'ka-wa-ri  ki  (ka'kd-wd-re'- 
kf).  Var.  of  kakariki. 
kake.  +  cake. 
kakel.  ±  cockle. 
ka'ke-mo'no  (ka'kit-mo'nf)),  n. 
[Jap.]  Japanese  Art  A  picture, 
usually  higher  than  wide,  suit¬ 
able  for  bunging  on  a  wall;  — 
disting,  from  makimono. 
kak'er-lach  (k&k'?r-l&k),  n. 
Also  kakkerlak.  [  D.  kakkerlak 
or  G.  kakerlak.]  A  cockroach. 
Ohs.  Local ,  U.  S. 

Ka'khyen.  Var.  of  Kachin. 
ka'ki  (ka'ke),  n  I  Jap-]  The 
Japanese  persimmon, 
ka'ki  (kii'ke),  //.  [Maori.]  A 
New  Zealand  stilt  (  Himantopiis 
melon )  with  black  plumage, 
kak  i-dro'sis  (kftk'Y-dro'sTs),  n. 
[NL.  ;  Gr.  KaKOt  bad  -f  efipeu? 
sweat.]  Med.  Secretion  of  sweat 
of  a  disagreeable  odor, 
kak  kak'  (k&k'k&k').  n.  [Na¬ 
tive  name.]  A  small  bittern  (Ar- 
detta  bryani).  Guam. 
kak'ke  (kak'ka),  n.  [J  ap., 
dropsy  of  the  legs.l  Beriberi. 
kako-‘.  For  words  beginning 
kako -,  see  those  in  caco-. 
kak  o-dai'moni  kak'o-dl'mdn). 
Var.  of  cacodemon. 
kak'o-dyl.  kak  o-dyl'ic.  Vars. 
of  cacodyl,  cacodylic. 


kak  o-gen 'e-sis  (k  fi  k'6-j  6  n'8- 
6Ys),  n  [NL.  ;  Gr.  noko?  bad  4- 
-genesis. ]  Biol.  Lack  of  per¬ 
manent  fertility  among  differ¬ 
entiated  branches  ;  incapacity 
for  hybridization, 
ka-kox'ene  Var.  of  cacoxene. 
kal  Var  of  cal. 
kal.  Abbr.  Kalends, 
ka'la  (ka'lii).  //.  [Hind,  kdld 
black.]  A  black  bulbul  (  Molpas- 
tes  pygteus)  of  India  often  kept 
as  a  cage  bird- 

ka'la  a-zar'  (a-zdr').  [Hind 
kdld-dzdr  black  disease.]  A 
virulent  and  infectious  malarial 
fever  prevalent  in  Assam  and 
elsewhere  in  India  ;  —  called 
also  black  sickness,  from  the 
darkening  of  the  6kin. 
kaladre.  +  caladkie. 
ka-la'lan  (ka-lti'lan),  n.  [Na¬ 
tive  name.)  Any  of  several  spe¬ 
cies  of  curlews  Guam. 
kal  am-dan'  (k&l  dm-dftn'),  n. 
[Per.  qalamddn ;  Ar.  qalam  pen, 
reed  4-  Per.  suffix  -dan  contain¬ 
ing.]  A  Persian  case  for  writ¬ 
ing  materials.  [n.,  2,  &  v.  t  | 
kal'a-mine.  Var.  ox  calamine,! 
ka-lan'  ( kii-ldn' ),  ».  Sea  otter 
Ka  lan  da-ri'yah  ( k  «-l  ft  n'd  d- 
re'ya),  n.  pi.  [Ar.  qalandari- 
uah .]  See  di  r\  ish,  1. 
Ka-langs'  (ka-lan^z'),  n.  pi.  A 
recently  extinct  Javanese  race 
considered  by  some  to  have  been 
the  most  apelike  of  men. 

Kal  a-po'vi  an  ( k  ft  l'd-p  5'v  Y- 
dn),a.  Designating  a  small  lin¬ 
guistic  stock  of  Oregon  Indians 
whose  home  was  along  the  Wil¬ 
lamette  River. 

kaTa-sie'  (kii'lft-se'),  n.  Along- 
tailed  monkey  of  Borneo  (Pres¬ 
bytia  rubicund  us).  It  has  a  tuft 
of  long  hair  on  tne  head, 
kal'a  thos.  Var.  of  calathus. 
kal'bans  (k&l'b&nz),  n.  [Ben¬ 
gali  knlbosn.]  A  cyprinoid  river 
fish  ( Lobeo  caibasu)  of  India, 
kald  +  cold. 

kale  bell.  The  dinner  bell.  Scot. 
kale  brose.  A  broth  of  kale  or 
vegetables.  Scot.  [leoe.| 
ka-leege'  ( k«-lej').  Var.  of  kal-I 
kale  gully.  A  large  knife  used 
to  out  Rule.  Scot. 
k&l'en-d&r-  Var.  of  calendar. 
j  —  kal  en-da'ri-al,  a. 
kal'en-der.  calendar, 
i  kal'ends.  Var.  of  calends. 
kalenge  +  challenge. 
kade  runt  oi  stock-  The  stem  of 
I  kale.  Scot.  [kohl-rabi.I 
i  kale  turnip.  Translation  of| 


kale' wife',  n.  A  woman  who 
sells  kale  or  vegetables  Scot. 
kale  worm.  Tne  larva  of  a  cab¬ 
bage  butterfly.  [Ncot.  | 

kale'yardN  ;i.  A  kale  garden.  | 
kal 'i  (kftl'I ;  ka'll),  n.  [Ar. 
(/alt.  See  alkali.]  1.  =  glass 
wort  b. 

2  Alkali  ;  potash  Obs 
Kal'i  (kftl'C;  kQl'8),  n.  [Skr 
kali.]  Hindu  Cosmog.  The  last 
and  worst  of  the  four  ages  of 
the  world  ;  —  considered  to  have 
begun  b.  C-  3102,  and  to  la6t 
432.000  vear6.  See  Yi  ga. 

Ka'll  (ka'le),  n.  Called  also 
Ka'li-ka  (ka'lt-kii).  [Skr.  Kali.] 
Hindu  Myth.  See  Devi. 
kalian'  (kal-yan'),  n.  [Per 
qalydti.]  A  Persian  form  of  the 
hookah. 

kal  i-bo'rite  (kftl'T-bo'rit ;  201), 
n  [Ara/ium  4-  boron  4  -ite.  1  Min. 
=  H  E I NTZITE. 

ka-lid'i-um  (k  a-1  Y  d'Y-u  m),  ;i 
[NL..  fr.  Gr.  KaAi6iop,  dim.  of 
KaAiahut.]  Bot.  A  cystocarp. 
ka'lif.  Var.  of  caliph. 
kal'i-fate  Var.  of  caliph  ate. 
kal'i-form  (kftl'Y-fOrm  ;  ka'IY-), 

I  a.  [ kali  4-  -form.]  Bot.  Formed 
like  kali,  or  glasswort.  Hare. 
ka  lij'  (ka-lej'  ;  ka'lTj).  \'ar 
|  of  kallege. 

Ka-lin'ga  (ka-lei)'gii).  n.  An 
Igorrote  tribe.  See  Ioorrote. 
kal'i-on  (kftl'I-6n),  n  Chem. 
Ionic  potassium,  K  . 
kal  i-oph'i-lite  (kftl'Y-5f'Y-lTt ; 
ka  lY-),/o  [See  kali  ;  -philo us.] 
Min.  A  colorless  mineral  of  vol¬ 
canic  origin,  occurring  in  acicu- 
lar  crystals  or  fine  threads.  It 
is  a  silicate  of  potassium  and 
aluminium,  KAlSiO.1  II.,  6. 
Sp.  gr.,  2.5-2  6.  _  [kalian. I 
kal-ioun'  (kal-yoon')  Var  of  | 
Kal'i-spel  (kftl'Y-sp(51 ),  n.  One 
of  a  Salishan  tribe  of  Indians 
gathered  on  reservations  in 
Washington  and  Montana 
ka'li-um  ika'lY-um),  n.  [NL. 
See  kali.]  Chem.  Potassium. 
Kal'i  Yu'ga.  SeeVuGA. 
kalketrappe.  ^  caltrop. 
Kal'ki(kftl'ke),  n.  [Skr.]  Hindu 
Myth.  The  name  of  Vishnu  in 
his  tenth  and  last  incarnation, 
kail  +  call,  caul. 

Kal'la-i  (kftl'a-T  ;  kftl'I).  Bib 
Kal 'lan  (kftl'on).  n  [Tamil 
kalian  thief.]  One  of  tne  Col- 
lerv. 

kallaut  +  khilat. 
kal'li-lite  (kftl'Y-lIt),  n.  [kalli- 
=  calli-  4-  -lite.]  A  massive 


light  gray  mineral,  containing 
bismuth,  nickel,  and  antimony, 
combined  with  sulphur 
Kal'li-ma  ( kfil'I-md), n.  [NL  ; 
prob.  fr.  Gr.  KaAAi/oto?  beauti¬ 
ful.)  See  leaf  butterfly. 
kal'li-type,  n.  [A*a//f-  =  calli- 
4-  -(7//7e.)  Photog.  A  little-used 
printing  process  using  paper  sen¬ 
sitized  with  a  ferric  salt  and  a 
silver-nitrate  developer, 
kallowe.  4  callow. 

Kal  lyn-te'ri-a.  Cal  lyn  te'ri  a 
(kftl'Yn-te'rl-d),  n.  pi.  [Gr.  xaA- 
hvwnjpia.]  An  Athenian  festi¬ 
val  held  on  the  19th  of  Tliarge- 
lion,  the  temple  of  Athena  be¬ 
ing  swept  and  cleansed  prepara¬ 
tory  to  the  Plynteria. 
Kal-ma'ri-an  ( kfil-ma'rY-on). a. 
Of  or  pert.  toKalm&r,  in  Sweaen. 
—  Kalmarian  Union,  a  union  of 
Norway  and  Sweden  with  Den¬ 
mark  effected  at  Kalmar  about 
131*7  as  a  result  of  the  marriage 
of  Haakon  VI.  with  thedaughter 
of  Valdemar  of  Denmark. 
Kal'myck.  Kal'myk  (kftl'mYk). 
Vars.  of  Kalmuck.  [=tako.| 
ka'lo  (kii'15),  n.  [Hawaiian.]) 
kal'og  (kfil'<5g),  n.  [Aleutian 
kalugan.]  A  large  sculpin  (Mox- 
ocephal  us  polyacanthocephalus) 
of  Alaska. 

ka'long  ka'15ng),;j.  [Malay  ka- 
long.  J  A  fruit  bat  or  flying* fox. 
kal'o-type.  Var  of  calotype. 
ka  loy'er.  Var.  of  caloykr. 
Kal'pa  (kftl'pd),  n.  [Skr] 
Hindu  Myth.  One  of  the  Brah- 
mnnic  mons  See  Y ug a. 
kal'pak  Var.  of  calpac. 
kal'pis  (kftl'pYs),  7i.  [Gr.  xaA- 
rrty.]  A  later  form  of  the  hydria. 
See  hydria  [of  calcimine. j 
kal'so  mine  (kftl'su-niln).  Var.| 
Kal  war' (kftl-wiir'), 7?.  Oneof 
a  Hindu  trading  caste  chiefly 
of  Bengal,  the  United  Provinces, 
Central  India,  and  Hyderabad, 
ka-lym'mo-cyte  (kd-llm'0-Blt), 
n.  [Gr  Ka\vp.p.a  hood,  cover¬ 
ing  -i-  -cyte. ]  Zo'ol.  In  certun 
tunicates  (tne genus  Salpa), one 
of  the  cells  derived  from  the  fol¬ 
licular  epithelium  surrounding 
the  egg,  which  appear  to  per¬ 
form  important  functions  in  the 
development  of  the  embryo, 
ka-lyp'tra  (kd-lYp'trd),  7<.  [Gr. 
Kakvnrpa.]  Gr.  Antiq.  A  veil- 
kam.  Var.  of  cam,  crooked, 
kam.  *r  CAME,  pret.  of  COM  | 
CHAM  ;  KHAN.  [of  KAMICHI.l 

ka'ma-chi  (ka'md-she.).  Var.  \ 


ale,  senate,  c&re,  am,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofa  ;  eve.  Svent,  find,  recent,  maker ;  Ice,  Ill ;  old,  8bey,  orb,  5dd,  saft,  connect ;  use,  unite,  firn,  up,  circus,  menii  ; 

11  Foreign  Word.  f  Obsolete  Variant  of.  4-  combined  with.  =  equals. 
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ka-ma'la  (kd-ma'la  ;  kSm'd-la),  n.  [Hind.£ame22,fezmt2a, 
and  kamala  a  species  of  orange ;  cf.  Skr.  kamala  lotus,  a 
medicine.]  An  orange-red  powder  from  the  capsules  of  an 
East  Indian  euphorbiaceous  tree  {Mallotus  p/iilippinensis). 
It  is  used  for  dyeing  silks,  and  also  as  a  vermifuge. 

Ka  -ma'ra-es  (ka-ma'ra-ez),  a.  Archxol.  Designating,  or 
pertaining  to,  a  type  of  Minoan  pottery  which  reached  its 
greatest  excellence  about  2500  b.  c.  It  is  gayly  colored 
(white,  black,  yellow,  and  two  reds  being  employed)  and  in 
some  specimens  is  almost  of  eggshell  thinness.  It  is  so 
called  after  the  locality  of  its  discovery  in  Crete. 
Kam'cha  dale  (k5m'cha-dal),  n.  Also  Kam'cha-dal  (-d51). 
One  of  the  principal  native  race  of  Kamchatka,  of  which  it 
inhabits  the  southern  part.  They  belong  to  a  distinct  linguistic 
family,  and  physically  show  traits  slightly  differing  Irom  the 
neighboring  Mongols.  They  are  hunters  and  fishermen,  for  the 
most  part  Christianized.  Cf.  Koryak. 
kame  (kam),  n.  1.  Scot.  &  Northern  Eng.  var.  of  comb. 

2.  A  short  ridge,  hill,  or  hillock  of  stratified  drift.  See 

ESKER. 

Ka'rnl  (ka'me),  n.pl.  [Jap.]  In  Shinto,  the  “  superiorones,” 
the  gods.  They  are  the  spirits  of  the  dead,  who,  according 
to  Shinto,  become  the  rulers  of  the  world, 
ka'  na  (ka'na),  n.  The  Japanese  system  of  syllabic  writing, 
dating  from  the  8th  or  9th  century.  The  syllabary,  of  47 
purely  phonetic  characters  (or  with  one  for  n  final,  48)  is 
written  in  either  of  two  sets  of  symbols,  the  katakana  or 
the  hiragana,  each  character  of  the  latter  having  several 
alternative  forms.  In  ordinary  writing  of  modern  Japan¬ 
ese.  kana  characters  of  either  set  are  used  together  with  Chi¬ 
nese  ideographs  (see  Japanese,  2).  The  katakana  characters 
are  derived  from  fragments  of  Chinese  ideographs  of  the  cor¬ 
responding  sounds,  and  are  usually  arranged  in  a  systematic 
table  of  “fifty  sounds."  The  hiragana  symbols  are  extreme 
cursive  forms  of  Chinese  characters  of  the  same  sounds,  and  are 
arranged  ordinarily  in  a  verse  of  Buddhist  poetry. 

Kan'a-ka  (k5n'd-kd  ;  ka-n5k'd),  n.  [Native  name,  prop., 
a  man.]  A  member  of  the  native  race  of  Hawaii ;  hence, 
in  extended  use,  a  Polynesian  or  Melanesian. 

Ka'na  rese'  (ka'nd-rez' ;  -res'),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to 
Kanara,  in  India.  —  n.  (sing,  d*  pi.)  One  of  a  civilized  Dra- 
vidian  people  occupying  parts  of  Mysore,  Bombay,  Kanara, 
and  adjoining  regions  in  India ;  also,  the  language  of  this 
people.  See  Dravido-Munda. 

kan'chil  (kSn'chll),  n.  [Malay  kanchil.~\  Any  of  several 
East  Indian  chevrotains,  esp.  Tragulus  kanchil.  See  chev- 

ROTAIN,  lllllSt. 


Kan  de'li-a  (kSn-de'lT-a),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Malayalam  kandel. 
Bot.  A  genus  of  East  Indian  rhizophoraceous  trees  dif¬ 
fering  from  the  common  mangrove  ( Rhizophora )  in  the 
laciniate  petals  and  5-6-parted  calyx.  The  bark  of  the 
only  species,  A.  rheedii ,  furnishes  a  reddish  dye,  and  is 
also  used  medicinally. 

kan  ga-roo'  (kSq'gd-roo'),  n.  ;  pi  -roos  (-rooz').  [Said  to 
be  the  native  name.]  1.  Any  of  the  herbivorous 
leaping  marsupial  mammals  of  the  family  Mac- 
ropodidae,  cf  Australia,  New  Guinea,  and 
adjacent  islands  ;  esp.,  those  of  the  genus 
Macropus.  The  largest  and  best- 
known  species  are  the  giant  kanga¬ 
roo  (M.  giganteus)  and  the  red  kan¬ 
garoo  (Si.  rufus ),  which  are  about 
five  feet  long,  excluding  the  tail. 
They  have  a  small  head,  large  ears, 
very  long  and  powerful  hind  legs, 
and  a  long  thick  tail, 


Giant  Kangaroo  (Macropus  giganteus), 


which  is  used  as  a  sup¬ 
port  in  standing  or 
walking.  The  relative¬ 
ly  small  fore  legs  are 
not  used  for  progres¬ 


sion.  The  two  larger  hind  toes  are  armed  with  heavy  nails, 
forming  the  animal’s  only  means  of  defense.  Kangaroos 
are  often  hunted  with  dogs,  and  their  flesh  was  largely 
eaten  by  the  aboriginal  Australians.  Related  to  the  kan¬ 
garoos  of  the  genus  Macropus  are  the  w  allabies,  rock  kan¬ 
garoos.  hare  kangaroos,  tree  kangaroos,  bettongs,  and 
musk  kangaroos  (see  these  terms).  See  Marsupialia.  Cf. 

WALLABY,  ROCK  WALLABY,  TREE  KANGAROO,  HARE  KANGAROO. 

2.  Hence,  with  some  reference  to  the  kangaroo  :  a  pi . 
Wild  young  cattle.  Australia,  b  A  kind  of  chair,  c  A 
kind  of  bicycle  approaching  the  type  of  the  safety,  in  vogue 
in  1884.  d  An  Australian.  Colloq .,  Eng.  e  pi.  Stock 


Kangaroo  Apple. 


Exchange.  Western  Australian  mining  shares;  also,  those 
who  deal  in  them.  Slang. 
kangaroo  apple,  a  The  yel¬ 
low,  egg-shaped,  edible  fruit 
of  a  soianaceous  herb  (Sula- 
num  aviculare).  It  is  mealy, 
with  a  subacid  flavor,  b  The 

flant  which  yields  this  fruit, 
t  is  native  of  Australia  and 
New  Zealand. 

kangaroo  grass.  A  peren¬ 
nial  Australian  forage  grass 

( Themeda  forskalii). 

kangaroo  mouse,  a  Pocket 
mouse,  b  A  jumping  mouse, 
kangaroo  rat.  a  A  rat  kan¬ 
garoo.  b  Any  of  numerous 
pouched,  nocturnal,  jerboa¬ 
like,  burrowing  rodents  of 
arid  parts  of  the  western 
United  States  and  northern 
Mexico.  Those  of  the  genus 

Dipodoinys  are  four-toed,  those  of  Peiodipus  five-toed, 
kan  ga  roo’s'-foot'  (k£iygd-r5bz'-),0?  kan  ga-roo'-foot', 
Plant-  An  Australian  amaryllidaceous  plant  ( Anigozan - 
Ihos  manglesii ) ;  — so  called  from  the  long  cleft  perianth. 
Kan'sa3-Ne-bras'ka  Act  or  Bill  U.  S.  Hist.  Abillpassed 
by  Congress  in  1854  for  the  organization  of  the  Territories 
of  Kansas  and  Nebraska.  By  its  provision  of  local  option 
or  “  squatter  or  popular  sovereignty  ”  on  the  slavery  ques¬ 
tion,  in  abrogation  of  the  Missouri  Compromise  of  1821),  it 
reopened  the  contest  over  slavery  between  the  North  and 
the  South,  and  by  the  bitter  controversy  and  feeling  it 
aroused  doubtless  hastened  the  Civil  War.  It  destroyed 
the  Whig  party,  and  led  to  the  formation  of  the  Republican 
party  on  the  principle  of  no  extension  of  slavery, 
kan-tar'  (kan-tar'),  n.  Also  cantar ,  cantaro ,  etc.  [Ar. 
qinfar.  Cf.  quintal.]  A  varying  weight  of  Syria,  Egypt, 
etc., and  of  southern  Europe,  corresponding  to  the  hundred¬ 
weight.  It  usually  contains  100  rotls.  See  weight. 
Kant'lan  (k5n'tT-5n),  a.  Of  or  pert,  to  Immanuel  Kant, 
the  German  philosopher ;  conformed  or  relating  to  the 
doctrines  of  Kant.  —  Kantian  philosophy.  =  Kantianism. 
Kant'lan,  n.  A  follower  of  Kant ;  one  who  holds  or  ad¬ 
vocates  the  philosophical  views  of  Kant  or  doctrines  di¬ 
rectly  derived  from  them. 

Kant'1-an-lsm  (-Tz’m),  n.  The  philosophy  of  Immanuel 
Kant  (1724-1804),  founder  of  the  Critical  System  of  Phi¬ 
losophy,  so  called  because  it  is  presented  in  the  form  of 
three  Critiques,  that  of  the  Pure  Reason  (1781);  of  the 
Practical  Reason  (1788) ;  of  the  Judgment  (1790).  Kant 
tells  that  he  was  aroused  from  his  dogmatic  slumber  by  the 
skepticism  of  Hume,  who  explained  the  law  of  causality  as  orig¬ 
inating  in  habit  — “the  habit  of  surveying  things  constantly 
conjoined  with  each  other."  Kant  by  a  searching  analysis  of 
experience  discovered  that  while  its  contents  or  matter  comes 
from  sense  perception,  its  form  is  given  a  priori  and  comes  from 
the  activity  of  the  mind  itself.  Time  and  space  are  thus  given 
to  sense  impressions,  to  make  possible  their  projection  as  objects 
in  the  form  of  things  and  events.  Again,  such  categories  of  the 
understanding  as  unity,  plurality,  and  totality  ;  reality,  nega¬ 
tion,  limitation  ;  substance  and  cause,  possibility,  existence,  and 
necessity, —all  express  activities  of  tne  mind  itself,  which  we 
transfer  to  nature  in  the  process  of  knowing  it.  A  third  coeffi¬ 
cient  is  added  by  the  ideas  of  the  reason,  God,  freedom,  and  im¬ 
mortality,  which  relate  to  the  unconditioned,  and  furnish  ulti¬ 
mate  presuppositions  of  the  world  of  experience.  Thus  Kant 
opposes  to  liume’s  explanation  of  causality,  as  resting  on  custom 
or  nabit,  a  theory  which  makes  this  important  element  of  expe¬ 
rience  originate  in  the  mind’s  own  activity.  But  because  of  this 
doctrine  he  denies  to  the  mind  a  knowledge  of  things-in-them- 
selves.  Experience,  according  to  him,  knows  only  phenomena. 
The  mind  furnished  the  forms  of  experience  and  the  sense  or¬ 
gans  furnish  only  impressions.  Our  knowledge  is  therefore  only 
subjective.  But  Kant  in  his  Critique  of  the  Practical  Reason 
shows  the  utter  indispensableness  of  a  belief  in  God,  freedom, 
and  immortality,  if  we  are  to  have  the  institutions  of  civiliza¬ 
tion  And  in  the  Critique  of  the  Judgment  he  further  shows 
that  Art  and  Literature  rest  on  an  a  priori  idea  of  the  Beautiful  ; 
and  that  without  the  a  priori  idea  of  intelligent  purpose  or  design 
in  nature  we  could  not  recognize  any  phenomena  of  life  in  plants 
or  animals  or  other  organisms.  It  follows  from  this  that  we 
could  not  interpret  vocal  or  written  signs,  and  therefore  could 
not  invent  nor  learn  language.  Even  if  we  could  think  wre  could 
not  express  our  thoughts  nor  participate  in  the  thoughts  of  one 
another.  It  remained  for  the  followers  of  Kant  to  see  that  his 
agnosticism  was  gratuitous.  For  he  had  endowed  man  so  richly 
by  making  him  tne  originator  of  all  the  forms  to  be  found  in  ex¬ 
perience  —  which  make  blind  sensations  into  an  organized  world 


—  that  it  occurred  at  once  to  such  thinkers  as  Fichte,  Schellinfif, 
and  Hegel,  who  took  an  inventory  of  the  sum  of  human  knowl¬ 
edge  by  experience,  that  its  entire  wealth  consisted  in  forms  im¬ 
posed  by  us  upon  a  chaotic  series  of  sense  impressions  void  and 
formless  until  mind  gives  them  time  and  space,  quantity,  causal 
relations,  and  a  divine  purpose.  The  world  that  we  know  as 
the  world  of  experience  is  the  same  world  that  Kant  analyzed  in 
his  Critiques,  and  it  makes  no  difference,  except  a  verbal  one, 
whether  we  say  that  the  world  of  our  experience  is  subjective 
and  phenomenal  or  that  the  world  of  our  experience  is  objective 
and  real.  For  in  any  case  we  divide  the  world  of  experience- 
such  as  it  is,  into  subject  and  object  and  their  union,  and  thu* 
make  an  exhaustive  inventory.  \Ve  have  no  ground  for  setting 
up  an  objectivity  other  than  the  objectivity'  inventoried  in  our 
world  of  experience.  The  agnosticism  of  Kant  and  the  systems 
of  philosophy  founded  on  the  later  interpretations  of  his  results, 
taken  together,  make  a  modern  philosophy  based  on  psychology, 
while  the  ancient  philosophy  created  and  formulated  by  the 
Greek  thinkers  was  ontological  in  method  and  results.  But  both 
systems  agree  (according  to  Hegel)  in  their  ultimate  views  of 
man  and  nature  See Fichteanism,  Schellingism,  Hegelian- 
ISM-  W.  T  Harris. 

Kan  to-He  ge'li-an  (k5n'to-ha-ga'lT-&n  ;  -lie-ge'lT-dn),  a. 
Pertaining  to  Kant  and  Hegel  or  their  doctrines  ;  broadly, 
designating,  or  pertaining  to,  the  modern  idealism  which 
takes  its  rise  Horn  the  teachings  of  Kant  and  Hegel. 

Ka-nu'ri(kd-noo'rT),  n.  One  of  the  dominant  race  of  Bornu. 
The  Kanuris  are  of  mixed  Hamite,  Arab,  and  Negro  blood,  the 
last  predominating.  Their  civilization,  though  based  upon 
slavery,  is  one  of  the  most  advanced  of  central  Africa,  the  people 
being  industrious  traders  and  agriculturists,  with  some  advance 
in  native  manufactures.  The  ruling  classes  are  Mohammedans. 

ka'O-lln  )  (ka'6-Hn  ;  ka'-;  277),  n.  [Chiu.  kao'  ling*, 

ka'o  line  I  prop,  high  hill ;  —  from  the  place  where  it  was 
found :  cf.  F.  kaolin.~\  A  very  pure  white  clay,  ordi¬ 
narily  in  the  form  of  an  impalpable  powder,  used  to  form 
the  paste  of  porcelain  ;  china  clay  ;  porcelain  clay.  See 
clay.  It  is  a  hydrous  silicate  of  aluminium,  ^ALSLCh), 
and  is  derived  from  the  decomposition  of  aluminous  min¬ 
erals,  esp.  feldspar.  The  name  is  now  applied  to  all  por 
celain  clays  which  endure  the  fire  without  discoloration. 

ka  O-lin'ic  (-lln'Tk),  a.  Min.  Pertaining  to,  allied  to,  or 
resembling,  kaolin. 

ka'o-lln-lte  (ka'6-lln-it ;  ka'-),  n.  Min.  Pure  kaolin,  oc¬ 
curring  in  white  crystalline  scales. 

ka'O-lln-lze  (-Iz),  v.  t.  ;  -ized  (-izd) ;  -iz'ing  (-iz'Tng).  To 
convert,  as  feldspar,  into  kaolin.  —  ka'O-lln  1  za'tlon 
(-lln-Y-za'sliMn ;  -i-za'shwn),  n. 

||  Ka-pel'le  (ka-pgl'e),  n.  [G.]  Music.  In  Germany,  a 
chapel;  hence,  the  choir  or  orchestra  of  a  prince’s  chapel ; 
now,  a  musical  establishment,  usually  orchestral. 

II  Ka-pell'mels'ter  (ka-pSl'mis'ter),  n.  sing.  &  pi.  [G.,  fr. 
kapelle  chapel,  private  band  of  a  prince  -f-  meister  a  mas¬ 
ter.]  Music.  The  leader  or  conductor  of  a  Kapelle  or  other 
musical  establishment ;  an  orchestra  conductor. 

Kapellmeister  music.  Music  such  as  is  written  by  Ka¬ 
pellmeister;— applied  depreciatively  to  compositions  of 
uninspired  correctness. 

ka'pok  (ka'pbk),  72.  [Javanese  kapok  tree  cotton.]  The 
mass  of  silky  fibers  investing  the  seeds  of  the  silk-cotton 
tree  ( Ceiba  penlandra).  Under  the  name  of  Java  cotton ,  it 
is  used  commercially  as  a  filling  for  mattresses.  See  Ceiba. 

Kapp  line  (kan).  Also  kapp.  [After  Gisbert  Kapp  (b. 
1852),  German  electrician.]  Elec.  A  unit  of  maguetic  force 
equal  to  6,000  C.  G.  S.  lines.  One  Kapp  line  per  square  inch 
=  930  C.  G.  S.  lines  per  square  centimeter. 

Ka'ra  Ism  (ka'rd-Tz’m),  n.  [Heb.  qara  to  read.]  The 
doctrine  of  a  heretical  Jewish  sect  which  rejects  rabbin- 
ism  and  Talmudism,  basing  its  tenets  on  interpretation  of 
the  Scriptures.  Karaism  was  founded  in  Bagdad  about  765  A.  d. 
by  Anan  ben  David  (see  An  an  ism),  was  formerly  widespread  in 
the  eastern  Caliphate,  the  Byzantine  empire,  and  western  Russia, 
but  now  has  only  some  12,000  adherents,  chiefly  in  southern 
Russia.  —  Ka'ra-lte  (-It),  n.  —  Ka'ra-it-ism  (-Tz’m),  n. 

ka-ra'ka  (ka-ra'ka  ;  colloq.  krSk'a),  n.  [Maori.]  A  New 
Zealand  anacardiaceous  tree  (Corynocarpus Isevigata),  cul¬ 
tivated  by  the  Maoris  for  its  seeds,  which  form  an  impor¬ 
tant  article  of  native  diet  when  steamed  and  dried, 
though  very  poisonous  when  raw.  The  pulp  of  the  orange- 
colored  fruit  was  formerly  also  eaten. 

Ka'ra-Kal'pak  (ka'ra-kal'p&k),  n.  [Mongol  kara  black  -f- 
Russ.  kolpak ,  kalpak ,  cap.]  A  member  of  a  branch  of  the 
Turki  family  dwelling  along  Lake  Aral  near  the  mouth  of 
the  Oxus  ;  also,  their  language.  See  Ural-Altaic. 

Ka-ra'tas  (kd-ra'tds),  n.  [NL.  ;  cf.  Tupi  carauta.]  a  Bot. 


ka-m&'hl  (kd-ma'he),  n.  [Ma¬ 
ori.]  =  tow' a i.  New  Zealand. 
ka  ma'o  (ka-ma'd).n.  [Cf.  Ha¬ 
waiian  a-wa-ui.]  A  bird  (Phse- 
ornis  myadestina)  of  the  thrush 
family ,of  Kauai  Island, Hawaii, 
kam'ar-band  (kfim'dr-bilnd). 
Var.  Of  CUMMERBUND, 
kam'aa.  Var.  of  camas. 
ka'maa  (ka'mas),  n.  The  yam 
bean.  Phil.  I. 

Ka  ma-sln' (ka'md-sen'Ln.  See 
Ural-Altaic  languages. 
kam'asa.  Var.  of  camas. 
ka  -mas'si  (kd-m&s'Y),  n.  [Na¬ 
tive  name  in  Cape  Colony.]  A 
South  African  apocynaceous 
tree  ( Gonioma  kamassi)  ;  also, 
its  hard  yellow  wood. 
kam-ba'la(k&m-ba'ld),n.  [Bur¬ 
mese  kam-ba-la .]  An  East  In¬ 
dian  tree  (Sonneratia  apetala) ; 
also,  its  strong  red  wood, 
kambe  *f*  comb. 
kam'bi  (kam'b?),  n.  [Tamil  & 
Telugu.l  An  aromatic  gum  resin 
derived  from  an  East  Indian  ru- 
biaceous  tree  ( Gardenia  lueida). 
kam'bing  u'tan  (k&m'bYng 
oo'tdn).  [Malay,  lit.,  goat  of 
the  forest.)  A ‘kind  of  serow 
( Nxmorheaus  suniatrensis). 
kam'boh  (kOm'bd),  n.  [Cf. 
Hind.  Aumfta.]  A  low  caste  in 
the  Punjab,  devoted  chiefly  to 
agriculture.  India. 
kam'bou(k&m'boo),  n.  [Native 
name  in  Kurile  Islands.]  An 
edible  brown  seaweed  (Lami¬ 
naria  saccharina ),  of  wide  dis¬ 
tribution,  used  extensively  for 
food  in  Japan  and  elsewhere. 
Kam-chat'kan(kam-chat'kdn), 
a.  jf  n.  Native  of  Kamchatka. 
See  Kamchadale,  Koryak, 
Chukchi. 

ka'me-chl.  Var.  of  kamichi. 
ka-meel'  (Boer  D.  ka-mel'),  n. 
(Boer  D.,  giraffe,  prop.,  camel.] 
The  giraffe.  South  Africa. 
ka-mees'.  Var.  of  camise. 
Ka-me  ha-me'ha  Day  <ka-miU- 


ha-ma'ha).  A  Hawaiian  holi¬ 
day.  See  HOLIDAY. 

ka’me-run'are/  (kam/P-roon/- 
ar' ),  ;i.,  kam  e-run'aae'  (  az').  «. 

See  PETROGRAPHY, 
kame'ater  (Scot,  kam'st  Jr  ; 
k5m'-).  Var.  of  kempster  Obs. 
or  Scot. 

ka'mias  (ka'mvas),  n  (Bicol 
Sc  Tag.]  The  bilimDi.  Phil.  I 
ka'mi-chi  (ka'mf-sh?),  n.  [ Gali- 
bi  ;  cf.  E.  kamichi.]  The  horned 
screamer  See  screamer. 
ka-mi'la  (ka-me'ld).  Var.  of 
KAMALA.  [MISE.| 

k a  mis'  (ka-mes').  Var.  ofCA-| 
Kam'loops  trout  (kam'loops). 
(From  Kamloojts,  village  in  Brit¬ 
ish  Columbia.]  An  American 
trout  ( Salmo  kamloops)  of  the 
upper  Fraser  and  Columbia 
River  basins. 

kam-ma'lan  (ktf-ma'kTn),  n. 
(Tamil  kammdlan  artificer.) 
One  of  an  artisan  caste  chiefly  of 
Bombay,  Madras,  and  Mysore, 
India. 

kamme.  ^  cam. 
kam'mer-band  (kfim'^r-bfind) 
Var.  of  CUMMERBUND, 
kam'me-rer-ite  (k5m'5-r?r-Tt). 
/I.  [After  Dr.  A.  A.  Kdm  merer  of 
St.  Petersburg.]  Min.  A  reddish 
variety  of  penninite.  [Bib.  I 

Ka'mon,  or  Ca'mon  (ki'mfin).  | 
kam-pong'  <kiim-p5ng'  ;  kam'- 
p5ng),  2i.  [Malay  kampung. 
Cf.  compound  an  inclosure.] 
In  Malaysia,  a  cluster  of  houses 
or  houses  and  gardens  ;  a  com¬ 
pound.  , 

kamp-tu'li-con  (kfimp-tQ  1Y- 
k5n),  n.  [Said  to  be  from  Gr. 
icap 7tt6?  flexible  -1-  ovAo<?  wool¬ 
ly,  thick].  A  kind  of  warm  and 
elastic  floorcloth, invented  about 
lS4.‘i,  now  largely  superseded  by 
linoleum.  [lite.| 

kam'py-llte.  Var.  of  ca.mpy-| 
kam 'sin.  Var.  of  khamsin. 
Kam'tcha-dale,  Kam'tscha- 


dale  V ars.  of  Kamchadale. 

Ka'mu-i  (ka'mdb-e).  Var.  of 
K  a  M  i 

kan.  ^  can,  khan. 

Kan.  Abbr.  Kansas. 

K.  A.  N.  Abbr.  Knight  of  St. 
Alexander  Nevskoi  (in  Russia) 
kan  (kirn),  n.  [D.]  A  Dutch 
liquid  measure,  now  the  same  as 
the  liter.  [Kanaka. | 

Ka-nack'a(kd-nak'd).  Var.  of  | 
Kan'a-da.  Var.  of  Canada. 
ka-n&'e  (kii-na'a  ;  colloq.  kii- 
nT'),  n.  [Maori.]  A  mullet,  esp. 
Mugil  perusit ,  found  in  large 
schools  in  the  seas  and  tidal  riv¬ 
ers  of  New  Zealand. 

Ka'nah  ( ka'nd).  Bib. 
ka-na'rl  (ka-nii'rS),  n.  [Malay 
kandrt. J  The  Java  almond, 
kanari  oil  See  oil,  Table  1. 
ka-nas'ter.  Var.  of  canaster. 
ka-nat'  (kd-n6t'), n.  [Prob.fr. 
Ar  akinnat ,  pi.  of  kindn  cover.] 
The  wall  of  a  tent.  India. 
Ka-nau'ji  (kd-nou'jf),  22.  See 
Indo-European  languages. 
ka-naut'.  Var.  of  kanat. 
Ka-na'wa-ri  (kd-na'wd-re),  n. 
See  Indo-Chinese  languages. 

kand.  Var.  of  cand. 

Kan'da  Vo'gul  (kiin'da  to'- 
gdbl).  See  Finno-Ugric  lan¬ 
guages. 

kan'de  ( Dan  kan'?),  n.  [Dan. 
Cf.  3d  can.]  See  measure. 
kandel.  +  candle. 

Kandh  (kand),  n.  A  Khond  ; 
also.the  language  of  the  Khonds. 
See  Dravido-Munda. 
kand'Jar  (kttn'jar).  Var.  of 

HAND.JAR. 

kan'dol,  n.  =  canadol. 

kane.  +  cane,  khan. 
kane.  Var.  of  kain. 

ka'neh  (ka'n?),  22.  [Heb.  ka- 
neh .]  See  measure. 
kanel.  *b  canal,  cannel. 
kan'e-phore(  k&n'P-for  ;  201),  n., 
ka-nepn'o-ros  (kd-nef'O-rbs), 
n.;  pi.  -ROi  (-roi).  =  caneph- 
oros. 


kang  ( kang),  n.  [Chin.  k*anq*.] 

In  northern  China  and  Manchu¬ 
ria,  a  kind  of  brick  platform 
built  across  one  side  or  end  of  a 
room  to  sleep  on.  In  winter  it  is 
warmed  by  a  fire  beneath, 
kangaroo,  v.  2.  To  hunt  kanga¬ 
roos  ;  to  jump  like  a  kangaroo, 
kangaroo  acacia.  A  thorny 
Australian  acacia  (Acacia  ar- 
mata)  often  used  for  hedges, 
kangaroo  bear.  The  koala, 
kangaroo  beetle.  Any  of  certain 
brilliantly  colored  Old  World 
chrysomelid  beetlesconstituting 
the  genus  Sagra,  having  en¬ 
larged  hind  legs, 
kangaroo  dog.  A  large  dog  like  a 
lurcher,  for  hunting  kangaroos, 
kan  ga-roo 'er,  n.  A  kangaroo 
hunter.  Australia.  (too.  I 

kangaroo  hare.  A  harekanga-| 
kangaroo  jerboa.  A  bettong. 
kangaroo  thorn.  The  kangaroo 
acacia. 

kangaroo  vine.  An  Australian 
vitaceous  climbing  shrub  (Cis- 
sus  baudiniana ). 
kangue.  Var.  of  canoue. 
kan'i-ker,  n.  A  seller  of  ale. 
Obs.  Cf.  GANNEKER. 

Kan  ka-nay'  (k  ii  q'k  a-n  T'),  n. 
An  Igorrote  tribe  See  Ioor- 
ROTE.  [KUNKUR.I 

kan'kar  (kuij'kur)*  Var.  of | 
kan  ke-dort',  n.  Critical  state 

or  affair.  Obs 

kan'kle  (k&n'kY),  n.  Maize 
bread.  West  Africa 
kan'kre.  f  canker. 
kan'na  (kiin'd),  kan'ne  (-?),  n. 
[Sw.  knnna ,  G.  kanne .]  See 
measure. 

kanne.  +  can,  khan. 
kan-nu'me  (  kA-noo'm?),  n.  [  Ar 
gannumah .]  =  sacred  fish. 
K&'no  (ka'nd),  a.  Japanese 
Painting.  Designating  a  school 
of  painting  named  after  its 
founder,  Kano  Motonobu(1476?- 
1559?  a  d.),  in  whose  family  the 
headship  long  continued 


ka-noon'  (ka-ndon').  n.  [Ar. 

qanun .]  Music.  An  Arabian 
variety  of  dulcimer  or  zither 
with  50  or  60  strings. 

Kans.  Abbr.  Kansas 
Kan'sa  (kftn'sd),  or  Kan'sa* 
(-zas),  In'dl-an.  =  Kam' 
Kan'san  (k&n'z&n),  a.  Sf  n. 
[From  Kansas  See  Gaz.]  Geol 
Sec  GLACIAL  PERIOD. 

kant.  f  cant.— ^ 
kantel.  +  cantle. 
kan'te-let(kan't?-l?t),2i.  [Fin¬ 
nish  kantelc.)  Music.  A  Finnish 
harp  or  dulcimer  of  five  strings, 
kan'ten  (kfcn'tfn),  n.  [Jap.l 
Japanese  isinglass.  [rus.[ 

kan'tha-ros.  Var.  of  cantha-I 
kan'ti-koy  (kSn'tT-koi),  v.  Also 
cant icog,  kintecoy,  etc.  An  In¬ 
dian  ceremonial  dance  ;  —  ap¬ 
parently  an  Algonquian  word. 
Kant'ism  (k&n'tYz’m),  n  = 
Kantianism.  —  Kant'Iat,  n. 
kan 'try,  22.  cantref. 

Ka-nuck',  Ka-nuk'  Vars.  of 
Canuck.  [kanoon.| 

ka-nun'  (kd-ndon').  Var  of | 
ka'o-ri  (ka'0-rY  ;  kou'rY).  Var. 
of  kauri. 

ka'pa  (ka'pa),  n,  [Hawaiian.] 
Tapa.  Polynesia 
ka-pa'i  (kd-pa't* ;  kd-pT^),  a. 
[Maori.]  Good  ;  as,  a  kapai  gun. 
New  Zealand. 
kapb-  Var  of  caph. 
kap'no-mar(kftp'nd-mar).  Var. 
of  capnomor.  [Table  I. \ 

ka'pok  oil  (ka'pdk).  SeeoiL,| 
ka'pok  tree.  Silk-cotton  tree. 
kap'pa(kfip'd),22.  (Gr.  Kairva.'] 
The  tenth  letter  (K,  k)  of  the 
Greek  alphabet.  It  is  equiv.  to 
Eng.  k,  but  often  transliterated 
by  c. 

Ka'pn  (ka'poo).  n.  One  of  a 
numerous  Drnvidinn  caste,  of 
the  better  class  of  Sudras,  chiefly 
of  Madras  and  Hyderabad, 
kar.  +  car,  care  [Rifles.  | 
K.  A.  R.  Abbr.  King’s  African) 


karabassary  +  caravansary. 

ka'ra-be  (ka'rd-ba),  n.  [F. 

carabe,  fr  Pg.  car  ala,  fr.  Per 
kahrubu.]  Amber.  Obs. 
ka-rab'ic  (kd-r&b'Tk),  a.  [From 
kara  be.]  Chcm.  Succinic. 

Ka  ra-fcu-lo'  (kii'rd-bdb-ld'),  n. 
A  Tatar  breed  of  horses. 
Ka/ra-dagh'  (ka'rd-diiK'),n.  An 
Armenian  breed  of  horses  now 
used  as  draft  and  driving  horses 
in  Persia. 

ka'ra-gan(ka'rd-»nn>, 72,  (Russ. 
karagan,  nrob  of  Tatar  origin.] 
The  corsak. 

ka  rait'  (kd-rTt'),  ka-ri'at  (ka- 
rT'rtt).  Vars.  of  krait 
ka-ra'Jl(kd-ra'jC)  Var  of  ko¬ 
ra  d.ii  [Kirghiz.  I 

Ka'ra  Klr-ghiz'  (ka'rd).  See| 
kara-kul'  (ka'rd-kddK),  n. 
(Russ,  karak  ul’  curly  fleece,  of 
Bokhara  and  Khiva  sheep.]  As¬ 
trakhan,  esp  in  the  fine  grades. 
Ka  ra  ma'ni  a  gum  (kii'ra-ma'- 
nY-d).  [From  Karamania,  re¬ 
gion  in  Asia  Minor.]  a  =  Bas- 
SORA  GUM  b  =  AMRADOUM. 

ka'ra-mu_  (ka'rd-m<5o  ;  colloq. 
kttr'd-mdo),  n.  [Maori.]  Any 
of  several  rubiaceous  New  Zea¬ 
land  trees  of  the  genus  Copros- 
ma.  SeeCoPROSMA. 
Ka-ran'ka-wa  (kd-r&q'kd-wd), 
22.  One  of  a  Texas  coast  tribe  of 
Indians,  now  extinct.— Ka  ran'- 
ka-wan  (-wdn),  a. 
i|  ka-ra'o  (kd-rd'd),  n.  [Hind. 
karcio  1  Hindu  Law.  The  mar¬ 
riage  of  a  widow  to  her  deceased 
husband’s  brother  (cf.  levi- 
rate);  also,  often,  concubinage 
Ka'ra  riu  (ka'ra  rydb).  (Jap., 
fr.  A'«raChina4-  riu  style,  man¬ 
ner.]  Japanese  Painting.  The 
Chinese  style  or  Chinese  school; 
—  applied  rather  to  Japanese 
painting  in  the  Chinese  manner 
than  to  actual  Chinese  work, 
kar'at.  Var.  of  carat. 
ka-rat'to  (kd-rdt'd).  Var.  of 
keratto. 


food,  foot ;  out,  oil;  chair:  go;  sing,  iijk  ;  *ben,  thin;  nature,  verdure  (260);  K  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144) ;  boN  ;  yet;  zh  —  zin  azure. 
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KAURI 


a  genus  of  West  Indian  bromeliaceous  plants  differing 
from  Bromelia  in  having  the  flowers  in  dense  terminal 
heads.  K.  karatas  yields  the  fiber  known  as  silk  grass,  b 
[f.e.]  Any  plant  of  this  genus,  esp.  of  the  species  K.  karatas. 
kar'bi  (kar'bl),  n.  [Native  name  among  inland  tribes  in 
Queensland.]  A  small  stingless  wild  bee  of  the  genus  Tri- 
gona ,  that  makes  a  spiral  mass  of  honeycomb.  Australia. 
Ka  ren'  (ka-ran'),  n.  One  of  a  people  of  Burma  living  in 
small  secluded  villages  in  the  mountainous  districts  ;  also, 
their  language.  See  Indo-Chinese. 

Karen  is  a  group  of  dialects,  not  of  languages,  for  it  includes 
only  one  language  —  Karen  —  spoken  by  the  members  of  that 
tribe  scattered  over  South  Burma  and  the  neighboring  portion  of 
Siam.  The  generally  accepted  theory  regarding  the  language 
is  that  it  is  connected  with  Chinese,  but  not  descended  from  it, 
and  that  the  people  are  pre-Chinese.  Census  of  India,  1901. 

Ka-ren'i  na  (ka-rfin'yt-na),  properly  Ka-ren'in  (ka-rfin'- 
yTn).  An'na.  The  fascinating  and  gifted  heroine  of  Tol- 
stoy*s  novel  of  this  name,  a  woman  whose  hi^h  ideals  have 
been  stunted  by  an  early  loveless  marriage  with  an  elderly 
unsympathetic  man.  She  deserts  her  husband  and  child 
for  a  young  soldier ;  but  her  life  soon  becomes  wretched, 
she  and  her  lover  drift  apart,  and  she  commits  suicide. 
Karis'bad  (karlz'bSd ;  G.  karls'bat),  n.  A  city  in  Bo¬ 
hemia.  —  Karlsbad  decrees,  the  reactionary  measures  passed 
by  a  congress  of  German  states  at  Karlsbad  in  1819,  and 
confirmed  by  the  Diet  in  the  same  year.  They  were  in¬ 
stigated  by  Metternich.  They  placed  the  press  under  a 
censorship  and  the  universities  under  police  surveillance, 
and  made  the  Burschenschaften  unlawful.  —  K.  salt,  a  mix¬ 
ture  of  mineral  salts,  obtained  from  the  water  of  several 
springs  in  Karlsbad,  Bohemia.  It  is  extensively  used  as  a 
mild  aperient. —  K.  twin,  Cryst .,  a  twin  crystal  of  ortho 
clase,  having  the  vertical  axis  as  the  twinning 
axis;  — from  its  common  occurrence  in  the 
Karlsbad  trachyte.  Hence,  K.  twinning, 
kar'ma  (kar'ma ;  Skr.  kth'ma),  n.  [Skr.] 

Act  or  work  ;  esp.,  an  act  of  piety  or  religion, 
a  rite  or  a  duty;  specif.:  a  Buddhism.  The 
whole  ethical  consequence  of  one’s  acts  con¬ 
sidered  as  fixing  one’s  lot  in  the  future  ex¬ 
istence  ;  the  continuous  working  of  every 
thought,  word,  or  deed  throughout  eternity 
in  a  kind  of  moral  causal  sequence,  b  Theos. 

The  doctrine  of  fate  as  the  inflexible  result  of  Karlsbad 
cause  and  effect ;  the  law  of  retribution. 

Kar-ma'thi-an  (kar-ma'tht-an),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a 
Mohammedan  sect,  a  branch  of  Ismaelians,  founded  about 
890  a.  d.  by  Al-Karmat,  and  in  the  10th  century  ravaging 
Irak,  Syria,  and  Arabia.  —  Kar-ma'thi-an,  n. 
kar'mlc  (kar'mTk ;  kvlr'mTk),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to 
karma  ;  determined  by,  or  resulting  from,  karma, 
ka  roo'  (ka-roo'),  n.  ;  pi.  -roos'  (-rooz').  [Hottentot  kar6 
dry,  arid.]  One  of  the  dry  table-lands  of  South  Africa, 
which  often  rise  terracelike  to  considerable  elevations ; 
esp.  [cn-p.],  the  Great  Karoo,  in  Cape  Colony.  See  Gaz. 
Ka  roo',  a.  Geol.  Designating,  or  belonging  to,  a  great  series 
(the  Karoo  system)  of  shales,  sandstones,  and  conglomer¬ 
ates  in  South  Africa,  which  includes  the  Permian  and 
Triassic  systems  of  that  region.  The  Permian  glacial  for¬ 
mations  (Karoo  formations)  of  this  region  are  a  part  of  the 
system,  which  is  rich  in  vertebrate  remains. 

Karoo  ground,  soil  of  a  yellowish  color  due  to  iron,  like 
that  of  the  Great  Karoo.  A  frica.  —  karoo  plant  or  thorn, 

a  thorny  acacia  ( Acacia  hornda ),  characteristic  of  the  ka¬ 
roos.  It  yields  the  Cape  gum. 
ka-rOBS'  (kd-rbs'),  n.  [Native  name.]  A  square  garment 
or  rug  of  skins  worn  by  the  native  blacks.  South  A  frica. 
Karst  topography  (karst).  Phys.  Geog.  Topography  of 
the  type  found  in  the  Karst,  a  limestone  plateau  on  the 
eastern  coast  of  the  Adriatic.  It  is  marked  by  sink  holes, 
interspersed  with  abrupt  ridges  and  irregular  protuber¬ 
ant  rocks,  and  by  caverns  and  underground  streams. 


Kart-vel'i  an  (kart-vfil'T-an),  n.  A  member  of  any  of  a 
group  of  related  peoples  of  the  Caucasus  including  the 
Georgians,  Imeritians,  Mingrelians,  Lazes,  Svanetians, 
etc.  Cf.  Iberian,  3. 

Kar-win'ski-a  (kar-win'skt-d),  n.  [NL.,  after  Wilhelm 
Karwinsky  von  Karwin,  German  traveler.]  Bot.  A  small 
genus  of  Mexican  rhamnaceous  shrubs  or  small  trees  hav¬ 
ing  flowers  with  small,  hooded,  short-clawed  petals,  and 
fleshy  drupes.  K.  liumholdtiana  is  the  ocotillo. 
kar'y-O- (kSr'T-o-),  kar'y- (kSr'I-).  Also  caryo-,  cary-.  A 
combining  form  from  Greek  Kapvov ,  nut ,  used  specif,  in 
biology  to  denote  nucleus  of  a  cell;  as  in  A'aryokinesis,  etc. 
kary-om'i-tome  (-5m'T-tom),  n.  [ karyo -  +  mi  tome.] 

Biol.  The  network  of  fibers  of  which  the  nucleus  of  a  cell 
is  in  part  composed. 

kar'y-o-plasm  (k£r'T-6-pl£z’m),  n.  [karyo-  -J-  -plasm.] 
Biol.  The  protoplasm  of  the  nucleus  ;  nucleoplasm  ;  — op¬ 
posed  to  cytoplasm.  —  kar'y-o-plas'mic  (-plSz'mik),  a. 
kar'y-o-some'  (-o-som'),  n.  [karyo-  -f-  2d  -some.]  Biol. 
a  A  nucleoluslike  body  in  the  chromatin  network  of  the 
cell  nucleus,  as  opposed  to  the  true  nucleolus,  or  plasmo- 
some.  b  A  chromosome,  c  The  nucleus  of  a  cell. 
Kash-mi'ri  (kSsh-ine'rT),  n.  The  language  of  the  Aryan 
Kashmirians,  a  Sanskritic  tongue  with  many  Arabic  and 
Persian  words,  and  a  considerable  literature.  It  is  writ¬ 
ten  in  both  a  modified  Persian  and  the  Sarada  alphabets. 
See  Indo-European. 

Kash  mlr'i-an  (kSsk-mer'T-dn),  a.  Of  or  pert,  to  Kashmir 
or  its  people.  —  n.  A  native  of  Kashmir,  northwestern  In¬ 
dia.  The  Kashmirians  are  perhaps  the  purest  Aryans  of  India, 
noted  for  their  light  complexion,  tine  features,  and  the  beauty 
of  their  women.  They  are  acute  and  clever,  but  inclined  to  dis¬ 
honesty  and  dissoluteness  They  are  mostly  Mohammedans. 
Ka-su'bi-an  (kd-soo'bl-an),  Ka  shu'bi  an  (kd-6hoo'-),  n. 
A  Slavonic  language  spoken  in  Danzig,  Prussia,  and  closely 
akin  to  Polish.  See  Indo-European. 
kat  (kat),  n.  [Ar.  qat.]  An  Arabian  celastraceous  shrub 
( Catha  edulis ),  cultivated  by  the  Arabs  for  its  leaves, 
which  are  used  in  preparing  a  stimulating  beverage  like  tea. 
ka-taVa-sis  (ka-tSb'd-sis),  n.;  pi.  -ses  (-sez).  [Gr.  Kara/ 3a- 
ai9,  fr.  Karafiaiveiv  to  go  down.]  Lit.,  a  going  down;  the 
return  march  to  the  sea  of  the  Greek  auxiliaries  of  the 
Anabasis.  Hence,  any  similar  retreat, 
kat  a  bol'iC  (kSt'd-bbl'Tk),  a.  Pertaining  to,  or  charac¬ 
terized  by,  katabolism.  —  kat'a-bol'i-cal-ly  (-T-kal-i),  a. 
ka  tab'o-Usm  (kd-t5b'6-liz’m),  n.  [Gr.  sard  down  -j-  0dA- 
A €lv  to  throw.]  Biol.  Physiol.  Destructive  metabolism  ; 
the  opposite  of  anabolism.  Purely  katabolic  activities  in¬ 
volve  release  of  energy  and  result  in  true  excretion  prod¬ 
ucts,  but  certain  new  substances  are  sometimes  formed 
in  metabolic  processes  which  are  mainly  katabolic.  Pro¬ 
duction  of  such  substances  is  often  called  by  botanists  con- 
s tractive  katabolism.  In  plants  most  of  tne  useful  secre¬ 
tions,  as  nectar,  are  thus  produced.  See  metabolism. 
kat'a  plex  y  (kSt'd-plSk'sT),  n.  [Gr.  KaTandri^n  stupor  ; 
Kara  down  -f-  nX^aaeiv  to  strike.]  Zool.  The  motionless 
and  supposedly  stupefied  condition  of  an  animal  feigning 
death.—  kat'a-plec'tic  (-plSk'tTk),  a. 
ka-tas'tate  (kd-tSs'tat),  n.  [Gr.  Kara  down  -f-  larduat  to 
cause  to  stand.]  Biol.  Any  substance  formed  in  the  cell 
through  the  katabolic  activity  of  the  protoplasm  ;  —  op¬ 
posed  to  anastate.  —  kat  a  stat'ic  (kSt'd-stSt'ik),  a. 
kat  a-to'ni  a  (kSt'd-to'nT-d),  n.  [NL.  ;  Gr.  /card  down  -f- 
Touog  tone.]  Med.  Progressive  melancholia  leading  to  ma¬ 
nia  and  dementia. 

Ka'ter’s  pen'du-lum  (ka'terz).  [After  Henry  Kater.'Eng 
lish  army  officer.]  Physics.  A  compound  pendulum  with 
adjustable  knife  edges,  one  at  the  center  of  suspension 
and  the  other  near  the  center  of  oscillation. 

Kath'a-rine  (k5th'd-rin),  or  Kath/a-ri'na  (-rl'nd),  n.  The 


heroine  of  Shakespeare’s  “  The  Taming  of  the  Shrew.’* 
She  is  rich,  young,  and  beautiful,  but  so  ill-tempered  that 
no  one  will  marry  her.  Petruchio,  however,  does  so  and, 
assuming  great  severity,  subdues  her  by  rough  treatment, 
ka-thar'sis  (kd-thar'sis),  n.  [Gr.  Kadapa  19,  fr.  Kaffaipeir 
to  cleanse.]  A  word  used  by  Aristotle  in  his  famous  defi¬ 
nition  of  tragedy  to  describe  the  effects  produced  on  the 
spectator  :  “  Through  pity  and  fear  working  a  purification 
of  these  emotions.”  In  18.07  Jacob  Bernays  published  an  essay 
on  it  which  drew  out  seventy  or  more  treatises  from  distin¬ 
guished  scholars  on  the  meaning  of  the  word  katharsis  in  tins 
place.  The  poet  shows  us  tragic  deeds  followed  by  their  neces¬ 
sary  consequences,  and  thu6  produces  pity  lor  the  well-inten¬ 
tioned  tragic  character  and  terror  if  hi6  mistakes  are  such  as 
we  should  commit  under  like  circumstances.  The  world  wis¬ 
dom  of  a  people  is  largely  derived  from  its  national  poets,  not 
as  a  moral  philosophy,  but  as  a  vicarious  experience.  Aristotle 
held  that  tragedy  purifies  the  spectator  by  showing  him  how  his 
feelings  and  convictions  will  result  when  carried  out.  (See  what 
he  says  of  the  tragic  plot —  **  the  soul  of  tragedy.”)  Without 
making  the  experience  himself,  he  profits  by  participating  in  the 
world  experience  depicted  for  him  by  the  poet.  It  is  more  or  less 
in  human  nature  to  recoil  against  direct  advice,  especially  moral 
advice.  We  do  not  like  to  nave  its  application  made  personal  ; 
but  in  the  work  of  art  we  see  the  moral  energies  of  society  acting 
upon  ideal  personages,  and  the  lesson  to  tne  spectator  is  more 
impressive  and  more  wholesome,  because  it  is  accepted  by  him 
in  his  freedom,  and  not  imposed  upon  him  by  external  authority. 

W.  T.  Harris. 

kath'e-tal  (kXth'e-tdl),  a.  [See  cathetus.]  Math.  Re¬ 
lating  to  a  cathetus;  perpendicular, 
ka'ti-po  (ka'te-po ;  colloq.  k5t'T-po),  n.  [Maori.]  A  very 
venomous  small  spider  ( Latrodectus  hasselti )  of  the  East 
Indies,  Australia,  New  Zealand,  etc.  It  is  commonly  black 
with  a  red  abdominal  band.  New  Zealand. 

Ka  ti-pu-nan'  (ka/te-poo-nan'),  n.  [Tag.,  union,  associa¬ 
tion.]  A  revolutionary  secret  society,  now  obsolete, 
founded  for  political  purposes  in  the  Tagalog  provinces 
around  Manila  about  1890,  and  an  outgrowth  of  the  native 
Freemasonry  lodges.  It  attained  great  power,  and  was  a 
potent  factor  in  the  Cavite  insurrection  of  1896-97.  Its  aim 
was  to  “  redeem  the  Philippines  from  its  tyrants,  the  friars,, 
and  to  found  a  communistic  republic.”  The  full  Tagalog 
title  of  the  society  signifies  literally,  “  The  sovereign  or 
worshipful  association  of  the  sons  of  the  country.” 
ka'ty-did' (ka'tT-dTd'),  n.  1.  Any  of  several  large,  green, 
arboreal,  American  orthop¬ 
terous  insects  of  the  family  • 

Locustidae.  In  the  Southern 
and  Western  States  Micro- 
centrum  retin ewis ,  and  in 
the  East  Platyphyllum  con- 
cavum ,  are  perhaps  the  best- 
known  species.  The  males 
have  stridulating  organs  at 
the  bases  of  the  front  wings, 
with  which,  during  the  sum¬ 
mer  and  fall,  they  make  a 
peculiar,  loud,  shrill  sound 
resembling  the  combination 
katydid-katydid. 

2.  Logging.  A  pair  of  log¬ 
ging  wheels. 

kau'ri  (kou'rT),  n.  Also 
kaori ,  kawry,  kaury,  kowrie , 
cowdiy  cowdie ,  cowrie ,  etc. 

[Native  name.]  a  A  pina- 
ceous  timber  tree  of  New 
Zealand  ( Dammara  austra¬ 
lis ),  attaining  a  great  height  and  furnishing  logs  of  large 
dimensions.  The  fine  white  straight-grained  wood  is  used 
for  all  forms  of  construction,  b  The  wood  of  this  tree. 
C  Kauri  resin,  d  By  extension,  any  other  species  of  Ztam- 
mara  ;  as,  the  red  kauri  (Z>.  lanceolata). 


Katydid. 


kar'at  tree  (k&r'dt).  An  Afri¬ 
can  fabaceous  tree  (Erythrina 
abyssinica ),  the  seeds  of  which 
were  supposed  to  have  been  used 
ns  carat  weights. 

Ka-ra'ya  (kii-ra'ya),  n.  An  In¬ 
dian  of  a  division  of  the  Ges 
tribes  of  Matto  Grosso,  Brazil, 
kar'boy.  Var.  of  carboy. 
karcasse.  k  carcass. 
kar'ciBt(kar'sYst),?<.  Necroman- 
C]/.  The  operator  who  addresses 
the  spirit  evoked.  [Bib.  I 

Ka-re'ah  (kd-re'd  ;  ka'r?-d).  I 
ka  re-a'o  (kii'ra-a'fi  ;  -ra-ou'), 
ka  re-au'  (-ou'),  n.  [Maori.]  A 
New  Zealand  smilacaceous 
creeping  plant  (ft hipogoninn 
scandens ),  often  a  source  of  an¬ 
noyance  to  travelers, 
karect.  k  carat. 
karect.  Var.  of  caract. 
ka-ree'ta  (kd-re'td), n.  [Hind. 
&  Per.  kharitah ,  fr.  Ar.l  A  silk¬ 
en  bag  for  letters,  used  in  the 
correspondence  of  nobles; 
hence,  a  letter.  India. 
Ka-re'li-an  (kd-re'lT-d.n),  v.  A 
member  of  one  of  the  principal 
divisions  of  the  Finns.  I’hey 
are  characterized  by  tall  slender 
figures,  regular  features,  gray 
eyes,  and  brown  complexion. 
Cf.  Tavastian. 
karemon.  t*  carman,  man. 

||  ka-re'wa  (kd-ra'wd),  n.  = 

KARAO. 

kareyne.  ^  carrion. 
karf.  Obs.  pret.  of  carve. 
ka'ri  (ka'rY).  Var.  of  karri. 

||  ka  ri'  (kiPre'),  n.  Curry. 
Ka-rib'dous.  Chakybdis. 
karin.  carrion. 

||  karin-gho'ta  (kfir'Yu-go'td), 
n.  [Malay.]  An  East  Indian 
Bimaroubaceous  tree  ( Samandu - 
ra  indica).  See  niepa  bark, 
Samandura. 
karite.  +  charity. 
kar'i-te  (k&r'Mgi,  n.  [Native 
Sudanese  name  karitd.]  Shea 
tree. 

kar  i-yat'(kur/Y-y at'), n.  [Hind. 
karit/at .]  An  East  Indian  acan- 
thaceous  plant  (Justiria  pavic- 
vJata)  sometimes  cultivated. 
Kar'ka  (kar'ka),  or  Kar'ka-a 
(-kft-d).  Bib. 
karke.  cark. 
kar'kee,  n.  Corrupt,  of  khaki. 
karkeis.  ^  carcass. 
kark'net.  -fr  carcaxet. 
Kar'kor  (kar'kbr).  Bib. 
karle.  +  carl. 


karme.  +  carme. 
kar'moath  ( kar'mouth),  n.  [Ar. 
(in  Egypt).]  Any  of  several  Af¬ 
rican  siluroid  fishes  of  the  gen¬ 
era  Clarias  and  HeterobrancJins , 
having  an  accessory  breathing 
organ  enabling  them  to  live  for 
a  time  out  of  tne  water, 
karn  (karn).  Var.  of  cairn. 
Kar-na'im  (kiir-na'Ym).  Bib. 
karne  kern,  afoot  soldier, 
kar'nel.  -f  kernel. 
kar'ob.  carob. 
karoigne.  -f*  carrion. 
karol.  j*  carol. 

Ka'ron  (kii'ron),  n.  A  member 
of  a  very  primitive  Negrito  tribe 
of  northwestern  New  Guinea, 
karos.  +  carls.  [lite.I 

kar'pho-lite.  Var.  of  carpho-| 
kar'ra-wan.  ^  caravan. 
karrayne.  F  carrion. 
kar'ree  (kiir'e),  n.  [Boer  D. ; 
of  Hottentot  origin.]  A  South 
African  sumac  (Rhus  viminalis). 
Its  wood  is  used  for  bows, 
kar'ri  (k&r't),  ka'ri  (kii'rT),  n. 
[Native  name.]  The  giant  gum 
tree  of  Western  Australia  (Eu- 
calyptus  diversicolor)  ;  also,  its 
hard  red  wood,  often  used  for 
street  pavements, 
kar  roo'.  Var.  of  karoo. 
kar  ru-sel'  (kfir'oo-zel'),  n.  [Cf. 
carrousel.]  Horol.  A  form  of 
tourbillon  with  a  slow-moving 
rotary  escapement  carriage, 
kar'sie.  +  kersey. 
kar'sten-ite  (k  ii  r'st  en-T  t),  n. 
[After  Dr.  D.  L.  G.  Karsten , 
German  mineralogist.]  =  an¬ 
hydrite. 

kart.  etc.  •]•  cart,  etc. 

Kar'tah  (kar'td).  Bib. 
Kar'tan  (kar'tftn ).  Bib. 
kar'tel  (kar't£l ;  ka'-),n.  [Boer 
I).  katel,  fr.  Malayalam  kattil  a 
cot.]  A  wooden  hammock,  used 
in  wagons  as  a  bed.  South  Af¬ 
rica. 

Kar'tik  (-tek).  Var.ofKATiK. 
See  Hindu  calendar. 
kar-tom'e-ter  (kjir-t5in'e-t2r), 
n.  =  curyometer. 

Kart'vel  (kiirt'vel),  n.  =  Kart- 

VELIAN.  [CARVE.  I 

karve.  Obs.  or  dial.  var.  of| 
kar'vel  *]•  carvel. 
kar-war'  (kfir-war'),  n.  [Cf. 
Per.  kurur  a  crore.J  See  weight. 
kar'y- (kSr'T-).  See  karyo-. 
kar  y-as'ter  ( k  &  r'Y-S  s't  ?  r).  n. 
r karyo-  +  aster.]  =  aster,  4  b. 
kar  y-en'chy-ma  (-£i)'kY-ma), 


n.  [NL.  See  karyo- ;  enchy- 
ma.j  Biol.  Karyolymph. 
karyne.  f  carene. 
kar'y-o-ki-ne'sis  (-C-kT-ne'sYs  ; 
-kY-ne'sYs),  n.  [NL.  ;  karyo-  -f 
Gr.  Ktveiv  to  move.]  Biol.  = 

MITOSIS. 

kar  y-o-ki-net'ic  (-nft'Yk),  a. 
Biol  =  mitotic. 
kar'y-o-lymph'  (k&r'Y-fi-lYmf  '), 
7i.  [karyo-  -f  lymph.)  Biol 
The  ground  substance  of  a  cell 
nucleus. 

k  a  ry-o  l'y-s  i  b  (-51'Y-sYs),  n. 
[NL.  ;  karyo-  -f  -lysis  ]  Biol. 
The  supposed  dissolution  of  the 
nucleus  in  cell  division.  Obs.  — 
kar'y-o-lyt'ic  (-<5-lYt'Yk),  a. 
kar  y-o-mi'ero-some'  (-mT'krfi- 
85m7),  n.  [karyo-  +  microsomc .] 
Biol.  =  NUCLEOMICROSOMK. 
kar  y-om'i-ton  (-5m'T-t8n),  n. 
[NL.]  Biol.  =  KARYOM  ITOME- 
kar'y-o-mi-to'BiB  (-mY-to'sYs),  n. 
[NL.]  Biol.  Mitosis.  —  kar/y-o- 
mi-to'ic  (-Yk),  kar  y-o-mi-tofc'ic 
(-t5t'Yk),  a. 

kar'y-on  (k&r'Y-5n),  n.  [Gr. 
Kipvov.  See  karyo-.]  Biol. 
The  nucleus  of  a  cell.  Haeckel. 
kar  y-o-plas'ma  (k&r'Y-o-pl&z'- 
md).  var.  of  KARYOPLASM. 
kar  y-or-rhex'is  (-d-rgk'sYs),  n 
[NL.  ;  karyo-  +  Gr.  pr}£i 9  a 
breaking.]  Med.  Disintegration 
of  the  cell  nucleus. 
kar'y-o-ste-no'818  (-stf-no'sYs), 
w.  [NL.  ;  karyo-  4-  Gr.  aTev 0x719 
a  being  straitened.]  Biol.  Ami- 
tosis.  Rare.  —  kar  y-o-ste-not'- 
ic  (-nbt'Yk),  a.  Rare. 
kar  y-o-the'ea  (-the'kd).  ». 
[NL.  See  karyo-;  theca.] 
Biol.  The  nuclear  membrane. 

Haeckel. 

|J  kas  (kas).  n.  [D.]  A  Dutch 
form  of  cupboard. 

Ka-sack'  (kd-sak').  Var  of 
Cossack.  _  [coin.  I 

kas-beke'  (kas-bek'),  n.  See| 
kas-cam'i  ol  (kas-kam'Y-51),  n. 
The  purple  gallinule.  W.  Indies. 
ka'ser,  n.  [AS.  casere ,  fr.  L. 
Caesar.  See  kaiser.]  Kaiser. 
Obs. 

kash'ga  (kfish'gd),  or  kash'i- 
ma  (-Y-md),  n.  [Eskimo  kazhya .] 
An  Eskimo  house  of  assembly. 
‘‘The  kashima  or  kash y a  (the 
gathering  place  and  common 
workshop  of  the  men,  the 
stranger’s  shelter,  and  the  scene 
of  masked  dances  and  of  the 


sweat  bath)  is  a  regular  institu¬ 
tion  among  the  Kiatagmiut.” 

Rep.  on  Pop.  of  Alaska 
Kashmir'  stag  (  kSsh'mer').  A 
deer  (  Ccrvus  cash  mi r  i anus)  of 
northern  India,  similar  to  but 
larger  than  the  red  deer. 
Ka-shoub',  Ka-shoob'  (kd- 
6hoob'),  n.  A  member  of  an  ag¬ 
ricultural  people  of  Prussia, 
whose  language  is  Kasubian. 
Ka-shoub'ish  (-Ysh),  Ka-shub'i- 
an  (-'?n),  n.  =  Kasubian. 
ka-si'da  (kd-se'dd),  n.  [Ar 
qaqidah.)  In  Persian  and  re¬ 
lated  Oriental  literatures,  a  poem 
of  a  laudatory,  elegiac,  or  satiric 
character. 

Kas-kas'ki-a  (k&s-klls'kY-d),  n. 
An  Indian  of  an  Algonquian 
tribe  formerly  powerful  in  Illi¬ 
nois.  The  few  survivors  are  m 
Indian  Territory. 

Kas-kas'ki-a,  n.  [From  the 
Kaskaskia  River,  Illinois.] 
Geol.  The  uppermost  formation 
of  the  Miseissippian  (Subcar¬ 
bon  iferous  system),  in  the  Mis¬ 
sissippi  River  States  ;  also,  the 
epoch  during  which  it  was 
formed.  See  geology.  Chart. 
kaske.  a.  [ME.;  cf.  Icel. 
karskr.]  Vigorous  ;  lively.  Obs. 
kas'sa-bah  (k&s'd-ba),  ti.  [Ar- 
qagabah  reed,  measure.]  See 
measure.  [ghiz. 

Kas-sak'  (kd-s&k'),  n.  See  Kir-| 
kas-si'da.  Var.  of  kas  1  da. 
Kas'sites.  Cas'sites  (kfi.s'Its),n. 
jd.  An  Elamite  dynasty  which 
ruled  Babylon  for  a  period  of 
570  years,  9  months,  beginning, 
according  to  Sayce,  1806  b.  c. 
kas'su  (kfis'oo),  n.  [Cf.  k ossa, 
the  native  name  in  Mysore.]  A 
concentrated  astringent  extract 
obtained  from  the  betel  nut, 
used  like  catechu, 
kastainy,  kastand.  castane. 
kaste.  -k  cast. 

kaste.  n.  [OF  casted,  var.  of 
chaste 4.  Cf.  chastity.]  Chas¬ 
tity.  Obs. 
kastel.  k  castle. 
kastin.  k  caste,  chasten, 
kastite.  k  chastity. 
kas-tu'ra  (k  &  s-t  oo'r  d),  n. 
[Hind.  faDdu/’i.]  The  musk 
deer.  Local ,  India. 
kat  (kftt  :  kat),  n.  See  weight. 
kat,  katch,  etc.  k  cat.  catch, 
etc.  [lene.  I 

kat'a-.  Chem.  See  naphtha-) 
Kat  a-ba'ni-an  (k  fit'd-b  a'n  Y- 


dn),  n.  An  ancient  South  Ara¬ 
bic  language  spoken  by  a  cul¬ 
tured  tribe  dwelling  north  of 
Aden.  See  Semitic. 
kat  a-bel'la  (kUt'd-bSl'd),  n. 
The  hen  harrier.  Local ,  Eng. 
kat  a-both'ron  (-b8th'r5n),  n.; 
jd.  -ra  (-rd).  [LGr.  Karoflo- 
Opov  ;  Gr.  Kara  down  -1-  /3 oOpos 
hole.]  A  chasm  or  channel  un¬ 
derground  made  by  water, 
kat  a-crot'ic.  ka-tac'ro-tlsm. 

Vnrs.  of  CATACROTIC,  -ROTISM. 
kat  a-gen'e-ais  (k  a  t'd-j  5  n'C- 
sYs).  Var.  of  catagenesis. 
ka'ta-ka'na  (ka'ta-ka'na),  n. 
[.Jap.]  See  kana. 
ka'ta-kl'ri-bo'ri  (ka'ta-ke're- 
bo're),  n.  [Jap  ,  lit.,  cutting 
mark  chiseling.]  A  Japanese 
method  of  incised  chiseling,  in 
which  the  lines  vary  as  in  the 
brushwork  of  painting. 
ka-tal'y-8iB,  kat  a-lyt'ic,  etc. 
Vars.  of  catalysis,  -lytic,  etc. 
kata-mor'phism  (kaud-mor'- 
fYz’rn),  n.  See  metamoruhism. 
ka'ta-na  (ka'ta-nii),  n.  [Jap.] 
A  Japanese  single-edged  sword, 
esp  the  variety  with  a  blade  of 
2}  to  23  feet.  [  i’H  asia.  | 

kaVa-pha'ai-a.  Var.  of  cata-| 
kat  a-phor'ic.  Var.  of  cata- 

i'HORIC. 

ka-tar'  (kd-tar'),  n.  [Hind. 
kafar.)  A  short  dagger  having  a 
handle  consisting  of  two  parallel 
bars  joined  by  a  crosspiece 
which  the  hand  grips.  India. 
kat  a-to'ni-ac,  n.  Med.  One  af¬ 
fected  with  katatonia. 
kat'a-tvpe,  kat'a-typ  y,  etc. 
Vars.  01  catatyi’E,  etc. 
ka-ta'vo-thron  (ka-tii'vf)- 
thr5n).  Var.  of  katabothron. 
katch'ung  (kaeh'fing),  n.  [Ma¬ 
lay  kachanq ,  general  name  of 
Arachis  and  other  leguminous 
plants.]  &  ITie  peanut,  b  Pea¬ 
nut  oil. 

ka-tci'na.  Var.  of  kachina. 
kate.  n.  a  The  brambling. 
b  The  hawfinch.  Local ,  Eng. 
Kate.  Contr.  of  Catharine, in 
its  earlier  pronunciation  (th  as 
f);  —  fern.  prop.  name, 
katel.  k  cattle. 
kat  e-lec-trot'o-nuB.  Var.  of 
catelectroton us. 
katereme.  k  quatereme. 
katerejm  QUatrin. 
ka-tex'o-chen  k  catexochen. 
Kath.  Abbr.  Katherine. 


Kath'a-rine.  Kath'er-ine.  Vars. 
of  Catherine. 

ka-thar'tic,  a.  [See  cathar¬ 
tic.)  Of,  pert,  to,  or  designating, 
ceremonial  purification 
ka-then'o- the  ism  (kd-th5n'5- 
th£-Yz’m),n.  [Gr.  icaO'  eva  one 
by  one  -f  theism.  Cf.  cata-  ; 
HKNOTUEiSM.J  That  form  of 
polytheism  in  which  one  god  i& 
worshiped  as  supreme.  Cf. 
n  E  N  OT H  E I SM .  Mar  Muller. 

kath  e-tom 'e-ter.  Var.  of  cath- 

ETOMETEK.  [CATION.  | 

kath'i-on  ( kfith'T-<5n).  Var.  of| 
Kath'leen,  n.  A  form  of  the 
name  Cathe  r  i  n  e.  Chief  y  Irish. 
kath'o-dal.  kath'ode.  ka-thod'- 
ic,  etc.  Vars.  of  cathodal,  etc. 
kat'i.  Var.  of  catty. 

Ka-tik'  (kii-tek'),  n.  See  Hindv 
CALENDAR. 

kat'i-on.  Var.  of  cation. 

||  Ka  ti-pu-ne'ro  (ka'tfjpoo-na'- 

ro), pi.  -ros  (  Sp.  -ros).  [Sp-J 
A  member  of  the  Katipunan. 
Phil.  /. 

Ka'tir  (ka'tfr),  n.  A  member 
of  the  principal  tribe  of  the 
Siah-Posn  Kafirs. 

||  k  at 'j  e-pie  ring  (k  a  t'y  ^-p  e/- 
rYng  ;  ka'tY-),  n.  [Boer  D.]  The 
Cape  jasmine. 

kat'o'gle  (kfit'o^’l),  n.  [Cf. 
Dan.  ku fugle,  the  tawnv  owl.J 
The  eagle  owl.  Local ,  "Eng. 
ka-top'tric.  etc.  Vars  of  ca- 
TouTRie,  etc. 

kat'sup.  Var.  of  catchup. 
kattalr.  k  catarrh. 

Kat'tath  (kat'fith).  Bib. 
kat'ted,  a.  [E.  dial,  cat  a  piece 
ot  soft  clajT  mixed  with  straw.] 
Cemented  with  cats ,  or  bits  of 
clay  mixed  with  straw.  Obs. 
kat  ti-mun'doo  (k  a  t'Y-m  0  n'- 
doo).  Var.  of  cattimandoo. 
kat'ty.  Var.  of  catty. 
ka-tu'ka  (kd-tdo'kd),  n.  A 
venomous  viperlike  snake  (Da- 
boia  elegans)  of  India,  Ceylon, 
and  other  parts  of  southeastern 
Asia.  It  is  brown,  with  three 
rows  of  white-margined  spots. 
Ka'ty  (ka'tY),  n.  Dim.  of 
Catherine  l.Srot.L 

kauch  (kiiK).  Var.  of  kiaugh.  | 
kauke.  +  cauk. 
kaun  Var.  of  khan. 
Kau'ra-vas  (kou'rd-vdz),  n.  pi. 
[Skr.  Kaurova ,  sing.]  See  Ma- 
h abharata 
kau'ret.  k  cowry. 


ale,  senate,  c^re,  ftm,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofa ;  eve,  ^vent,  find,  recent,  maker;  ice,  ill;  old,  6bey,  orb,  5dd,  s5ft,  cdnnect ;  use,  unite,  urn,  up,  circt/s,  menu ; 
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kauri  resin,  gum,  "7- copal.  A  resinous  product  of  the 
kauri,  found  in  the  form  of  yellow  or  brown  lumps  in 
the  ground  where  the  trees  have  grown.  It  is  used  for 
making  varnish,  and  as  a  substitute  for  amber  See  copal 
ka'va  (ka'va),  n.  Also  kawa,  cava,  and  ava.  [Polynesian] 
A  shrubby  species  of  pepper  ( Piper  methysticum),  from 
the  root  of  which  an  intoxicating  beverage  is  made  by  the 
Polynesians,  the  root  being  crushed,  formerly  by  chewing  • 
also,  the  beverage  itself. 

Kara  is  wholly  nonalcoholic,  and  owes  the  particular  effects 
of  its  use  to  an  alkaloid.  Atlantic  Monthly. 

ka  vass'  (ka-vas'),  n.  [Turk,  tjavvas.]  An  armed  con¬ 
stable  ;  also,  a  government  servant  or  courier.  Turkey. 
Ka'vi.  Ka'wl  (ka've),  n.  The  ancient  language  of  java 
(About  800-1400  a.  d.),  parent  of  Javanese.  See  Malayo- 
POLYNESIAN.  It  employs  an  old  Pali  alphabet,  introduced 
into  Java  by  Buddhist  missionaries. 

Kaw  (k6),  n.  One  of  a  tribe  of  Siouan  Indians,  allied  to 
the  Osages,  formerly  on  the  Kansas  River,  in  Kansas,  but 
now  in  Oklahoma. 


ka-wa'ka  (ka-wa'kri),  n.  [Maori.]  A  New  Zealand  pina- 
ceous  timber  tree  (Libocedrus  doniana ) ;  also,  its  hard, 
fine-grained  reddish  wood.  The  tree  is  often  locally  known 
as  arborvitse,  from  the  general  resemblance  of  its  leaves  to 
those  of  Thuja. 

Kay  Sir  (ka).  A  rude,  boastful,  and  malicious  knight  of 
the  Hound  Table,  foster  brother  and  seneschal  of  King 
Arthur.  b 

kay'ak  (kl'Sk),  n. 

[Eskimo.]  An  Es¬ 
kimo  canoe,  usually 
of  sealskin  and  com¬ 
pletely  decked,  the  Kayak  and  Paddle, 

covering  being  laced  about  the  paddler,  who  sits  in  an  open¬ 
ing  amidships.  Kayaks  are  about  16  feet  long  and  of  about 
16  inches  beam  amidships,  and  seat  one  or,  rarely,  two. 
Ka'yasth  (ka'ydst),  Ka'yas  tha  (ka'yds-ta),  n.  [Skr. 
kdyastha.~\  A  member  of  a  high  Hindu  caste  especially  nu¬ 
merous  in  Bengal  and  the  United  Provinces.  Their  caste 
occupation  is  that  of  clerks,  writers,  accountants,  etc.,  but 
they  include  also  landed  proprietors, 
kayles  (kalz),  n.  pi. ;  sing,  kayle.  [Prob.  fr.  D.  kegel, 
akin  to  G.  kegel ,  OHG.  kegil,  whence  F.  quille."]  The  set 
of  bone  or  wooden  pins  used  in  playing  a  kind  of  ninepins 
or  skittles  ;  also,  the  game  itself  ;  rarely  sing.,  any  of  the 
pins  composing  the  set  of  kayles.  Dial.  Eng.  &■  Ir. 
ka'zi  (ka'ze),  n.  [Ar.  qadi.~\  A  Mohammedan  judge  of  civil 
and  criminal  jurisdiction.  Under  British  rule  in  India  the 
kazis  have  lost  their  judicial  functions,  hut  act  as  assessors  to 
the  courts,  andas  superintendents  of  legal  ceremonies.  Cf.  cadi. 
ka-ZOO'(kd-zoo'),  n.  [Orig.  uncert.]  A  toy  or  rude  musi¬ 
cal  instrument  consisting  of  a  tube  inside  of  which  is 
stretched  catgut  made  to  vibrate  by  singing  or  humming 
into  it. 


ke'a  (kara ;  colloq.  ke'a),  n.  [Maori.]  A  large  parrot 
(Nestor  notabilis ),  chiefly  dull 
green  in  color,  of  the  moun¬ 
tains  of  the  South  Island  of  New 
Zealand.  It  has 
acquired  the  hab¬ 
it  of  killing  sheep 
when  pressed  by 


hunger,  for  the 
sake  of  the  fat 
about  the  kid¬ 
neys,  alighting 
on  the  back  of  . 
the  animal  and  ra 
digging  its  beak 
through  the  skin 
and  flesh.  In 
some  districts  it 
has  done  con¬ 
siderable  dam- 


Kea  (Nestor  notabilis ). 


age,  so  that  bounties  are  offered  for  its  destruction, 
keck  (kSk),  v.  i. ;  kecked  (kgkt) ;  keck'ing.  [Prob.  imi¬ 
tative  ;  cf.  G.  dial.  koken.~\  1.  To  heave  or  to  retch,  as  in 
an  effort  to  vomit ;  to  feel  or  show  disgust. 

2.  To  make  a  sound  like  keck  ;  —  said  of  a  bird, 
keck'le  (kSk'T),  v.  t. ;  -LED  (-’Id) ;  -ling  (-ling).  Naut. 

To  wind  with  rope,  chain,  or  the  like,  to  prevent  chafing, 
keck'ling  (kSk'ling),  n.  Naut.  That  which  is  wound 
around  something,  as  a  cable,  to  prevent  chafing. 


ked'dah  (kSd'd),  n.  [Hind.  khedd.~\  An  inclosure  con¬ 
structed  to  entrap  wild  elephants.  India. 
kedge  (kgj),  v.  t.  &  i.  ;  kedged  (kgjd) ;  kedg'ing.  [Orig. 
uncert. ;  cf.  cadge  to  carry.]  Naut.  To  move  (a  vessel, 
raft,  etc.)  by  carrying  out  a  kedge  in  a  boat,  dropping  it 
overboard,  and  hauling  the  vessel  up  to  it. 
kedge.  n.,  or  kedge  anchor  Naut.  A  small  anchor,  used 
in  light  work,  as  kedging.  See  anchor,  1. 

Ke  dush'shah  ( kg-ddosh'sha), n.  ; pi.  -sHOT(-shot).  [Heb., 
holiness.]  Jewish  Ritual.  The  third  benediction  of  the 
Amidah  ;  also,  the  same  including  the  responses  in  praise 
of  God's  holiness. 

keel  (kel),  n.  [Prob.  of  Scaud.  origin  ;  cf.  I  cel.  kjolr  keel, 
akm  to  Sw.  A*o/,  Dan.  kjol.]  1.  Shipbuilding.  A  longitu¬ 
dinal  timber,  or  series  of  timbers  scarfed  together,  extend¬ 
ing  from  stem  to  stern  along  the  center  of  the  bottom  of  a 
vessel.  It  often  projects  more  or  less  below  the  bottom,  esp. 
in  wooden  ships.  It  is  the  principal  timber  of  the  vessel, 
and,  by  means  of  the  ribs  attached  on  each  side,  supports 
the  frame.  In  an  iron  vessel  a  combination  of  plates  takes 
the  place  of  the  keel  of  a  woodep  ship.  See  ship,  Illust. 

2.  [cap.]  Astron.  =  Carina,  3. 

3.  A  ship.  Poetic  or  Rhetorical. 

4.  Something  resembling  a  ship’s  keel  in  form,  position, 
or  function,  as  the  bottom  ;  specif. :  a  Rot.  d:  Zool.  Any 
ridgelike  process  ;  a  carina,  as  the  median  ridge  on  the 
breastbone  of  most  birds,  b  Arch.  A  keel  molding,  or 
the  ridge  of  one. 

on  even  keel.  Naut.,  in  a  horizontal  position  fore  and  aft,  so 
that  the  keel  is  level  or  in  its  normal  position, 
keel,  v.  1.  dr  i.  ;  keeled  (keld);  keel'ing.  1.  To  traverse 
with  a  keel ;  to  navigate.  Rare.  Poetic. 

2.  To  turn  up  the  keel  or  bottom  of  ;  to  turn  over. 

3.  To  provide  with  a  keel. 

to  keel  over,  to  upset ;  to  capsize  ;  to  *all  suddenly,  as  in  a 

swoon.  Colloq. 

keel,  n.  [Cf.  OD.  kiel  ship,  boat,  akin  to  OHG.  kiol,  Icel. 
kjoll ,  AS.  ceol .]  1.  A  flat-bottomed  ship,  esp.  a  kind  of 

barge  or  lighter  used  on  the  Tyne  for  carrying  coal  from 
Newcastle  ;  also,  a  barge  load  of  coal.  Hence,  a  British 
weight  for  coal,  now  8  Newcastle  chaldrons  (21$  tons 
avoirdupois  or  19.234  metric  tons). 

2.  A  long  ship  of  the  early  Northmen.  Hist. 
keel  (kel),  n.  [Ir.  &  Gael,  cil  ruddle.]  A  red  ocher  used 
for  marking  lumber,  sheep,  etc.  ;  ruddle ;  also,  a  mark 
made  with  this  material,  as  at  either  end  of  a  warp  of  yarn, 
to  show  whether  the  weaver  has  used  the  full  length, 
keel  (kel),  v.  t.  dr  i.  [AS.  celan  to  cool,  fr.  col  cool.  See 
cool.]  1.  To  cool ;  to  become  cool ;  to  skim  or  stir,  as  to 
prevent  boiling  over.  Dial.  Eng.,  Scot.,  dr  Ir. 

While  greasy  Joan  doth  keel  the  pot.  Shak. 

2.  To  make  or  become  less  ardent.  Obs. 
keel'age  (kel'aj),  n.  [Cf.  F.  quillage,  fr.  quille  keel ;  prob. 
of  Scand.  origin.  See  1st  keel.]  A  duty  or  toll  for  a  ship 
entering  and  anchoring  or  mooring  in  a  port.  Such  a  duty 
is  imposed  in  certain  ports  of  Great  Britain, 
keel  boat  a  A  shallow  covered  freight  boat,  with  a  keel, 
but  no  sails,  used  on  Western  rivers.  IJ.  S.  b  A  yacht  or 
other  sailing  vessel  having  a  keel,  in  distinction  from  one 
having  a  centerboard. 

keeled  (keld),  a.  Bot.  d:  Zool.  Having  a  keel-like  ridge, 
keeled  snake,  a  venomous  Australian  elapine  snake  of  the 
genus  Tropidechis,  so  called  because  of  its  keeled  scales, 
keel'er  (kel'er),  n.  [See  keel  to  cool.]  1.  A  small  or 
shallow  tub  ;  esp.,  one  used  for  holding  materials  for  calk¬ 
ing  ships,  or  one  used  for  washing  dishes,  etc. 

2.  A  wooden  box  for  the  salt  used  in  salting  mackerel, 
keel'fat'  (kel'fSt'),  n.  [keel  to  cool  -f-  fat  a  large  tub,  a 
vat.]  Brewing.  A  cooler;  a  vat  for  cooling  wort,  etc. 
keel'haul'  (-h61/),  v.  t.  ;  keei.'hauled'  (-h61d') ;  keel'- 
haul/ing.  Also  keelhale.  [1st  keel-\-  haul:  cf.  LG.  &  D. 
kielhalen ,  G.  kielholen .]  1.  Naut.  To  haul  under  the 

keel  of  a  ship,  by  ropes  attached  to  the  yardarms  on  each 
side.  It  was  formerly  a  punishment  in  the  Dutch  and 
English  navies  and  a  method  of  torture  used  by  pirates. 

2.  Fig.  :  To  rebuke  with  great  severity, 
keel'son.  kel  son  (kSl'sun  ;  277),  n.  [Perh.  of  Scand. 
origin;  cf.  Sw.  kolsvin,  Dan.  kjblsviin,  G.  kielschwein  ; 
apparently  compounded  of  the  words  keel  and  swine  ;  but 
cf.  Norw.  kjolsvill,  where  svill  is  akin  to  E.  sill,  n.]  Ship¬ 
building.  A  longitudinal  structure  incorporated  with  the 
framing  of  a  ship  to  contribute  stiffness,  prevent  local  de¬ 


kauri  pine.  =  hack i  a. 

Kaus  Aus-tra'lis  (k6s  ds-tra'- 
lls  ;  kous).  [Ar.  gaits  bow  -f 
L .australis  southern.  ]  See  star. 
Kaus  Bore-a'lia  (b  fi'r  t-a'l  T  s). 
[Ar.  (/a us  bow  +  L.  borealis 
northern.]  See  star. 
kau'si-a  (k6'sl-d  ;  kou'sT-a),  n. 
fGr.  icavo da.]  Antiq.  A  felt 

hat  with  low  crown  and  broad 
brim  worn  in  and  near  ancient 
Macedonia. 

Kaus  Me-rid'i-o-na'lis  or  Me'- 
di-a.  See  star. 

kave.  Obs.  or  dial.  var.  of  cave. 
kav'il.  Var.  of  cavel,  lot. 
Obs.  or  R.  Scot. 

Ka  vi-ron'do  (kiUvt-rfin'do),  n. 
A  Bantu  of  a  group  of  tribee 
dwelling  to  the  northeast  of 
Victoria  Nyanza,  Africa, 
kavis.  Obs.  pi.  of  calf. 
kaw.«i*  caw,  ka.  [Dial.  Eng.  I 
kaw.  Var.  of  kae.  Scot.  Sfl 
ka'wa  (ka'va).  Var.  of  kava. 
Ka'wi.  Var.  of  Kavj. 

Ka  wi'a  (ka-we'd),  n.  One  of 
a  tribe  of  Shoehonean  Indians 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Cahuilla 
Creek,  southeastern  California, 
kawn.  Var.  of  khan,  [kauri. I 
kaw'rie,  kaw'ry.  Vare.  of| 
kay.  f  ka.  [var.  of  key.  I 
kay  (ka).  Obe.  or  dial.  Eng.  | 
kay.  Obe.  or  Scot.  var.  of  kak. 
kay.  a.  [Cf.  Dan.  dial.  Xti.I  Left. 
J hut.  Eng.  [Scot.  I 

kay,  n.  [See  kae.]  Jackdaw.) 
ka'ya  (ka'ya),  n.  A  Chinese 
taxaceoue  timber  tree  (  Tumion 
grande).  [kayak.  I 

kay'ak-er,  n.  One  who  uses  a| 
Kay'an  (kT'dn),  n.  A  member 
of  the  most  important  of  the 
Dyak  tribes.  See  Dyak. 

Ka  ya'po  (kii-ya'pC),  n. ;  pi. 
-I’os  (-poz).  One  of  an  impor¬ 
tant  division  of  the  Gee  Indians 


dwelling  between  the  Araguaya 
and  Xingu  rivers.  Brazil, 
kay'nard.  +  caynard. 
ka-za'i  kd-za'),  n.  [Turk.  kazS,, 
Ar.  qada.  Cf.  alcalde.]  A 
minor  administrative  district,  a 
division  of  a  sanjak.  Turkey. 
Ka-zak' (ka-ziik '),«•  See  Kir¬ 
ghiz. 

Ka  zan'  Ta'tar  (kd-zan').  One 
of  a  group  of  Tatars  descended 
from  Kipchak  immigrants  into 
the  Volga  region  in  the  13th  cen- 
turv,  still  keeping  their  native 
language.  See  Ural-Altaic. 
ka'zv.  Var.  of  kazi. 

K.  B.  Abbr.  King's  Bench  ; 
Knight  Bachelor;  Knight  of  the 
Bath. 

K  B.  E.  Ahbr.  Knight  of  the 
Black  Eagle  (in  Russia). 

K.  C.  Abbr.  King’s  College  ; 
King’s  Council  ;  Knight  Com¬ 
mander;  Knight  of  the  Crescent 
(in  Turkey). 

K.  C.  B  *  Abbr.  Knight  Com¬ 
mander  of  the  Bath.  [London. I 
K.  C.  L.  Abbr.  King’s  College.  | 
K.  C  M.  G.  Abbr.  Knight  Com¬ 
mander  of  St.  Michael  and  St. 
George  (British  Colonial  Serv¬ 
ice). 

K.  C.  S.  I  Abbr.  Knight  Com¬ 
mander  of  the  Star  of  India. 

K.  C.  V.  0.  Abbr.  Knight  Com¬ 
mander  of  the  Royal  Victorian 
Order. 

K.  D.  Abbr.  Knockdown. 

K.  D.  G.  Abbr.  King’s  Dragoon 
Guards 

R6  E-  Abbr.  Knight  of  the  Ele¬ 
phant  (in  Denmark).  [keech.I 
ke&ch.  Obe.  or  dial.  var.  qf| 
keach,  r.  t.  To  scoop;  ladle:  sip. 
Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng.  [kkd.I 

kead.  Obe.  or  dial.  Eng.  var.  of  | 
keak.  Dial.  Eng.  var.  of  keck. 
keak,  v .  Bf  n.  [Imitative.] 


Cackle.  Obs. 

keal.  Var.  of  kale,  keel. 

keame.  +  kemb. 

kearn  (kurn).  Var.  of  kern. 

Now  Dial.  Eng.  tf  Rare. 

keave.  Var.  of  reeve. 

keb  (keb),  n.  Scot.  Dial.  Eng. 

1.  A  ewe  that  hae  loet  her  lamb 
or  has  cast  one  stillborn. 

2.  A  sheep  tick. 

keb.  v.  i.  Scot.  V  Dial.  Eng. 
To  cast  a  stillborn  lamb  ;  to  lose 
a  lamb,  ae  a  ewe.  —  to  keb  at,  to 
refuse  to  suckle  (a  lamb). 

Keb,  n.  Egypt.  Myth.  =  Seb. 
kebab'  (kc-biib'),  ke-baub' 
(-b6b').  Vare.  of  cabob. 
keb'ar  Var.  of  caber.  Scot. 
keb'back  (keb'ilk).  Var.  of 
kerbuck.  Scot. 
kebbe.  r.  t.  To  bonst.  Obs. 
keb'bie(k6b'T),n.  Cudgel;  club; 
a  rough,  hook-headed  walking 
stick.  Scot,  ir  Dial.  Eng. 
keb'buck.  keb'bock  (kPb'uk), 
n.  A  cheese,  esp  a  large  one. 
Dial.  Eng.,  Scot.,  6r  Ir. 
keb'by  Var.  of  kebbie. 

Keb  Coll.  Abbr.  Keble  College 
(Oxford).  [ScoM 

keb'-ewe'.  n.  =  keb,  n.,  l.| 
Kebh'enauf  (kCb'enouf'),  n. 
Egypt.  Myth.  See  Amenti. 
ke'bla.  -blah.  Vare.  of  kiblah. 
ke-bob'.  Var.  of  cabob. 
ke'bo  rl  (ka'bfi're),  n.  [Jap. 
ke-bon  hair  line.]  A  Japanese 
method  of  chiseling,  in  lines  of 
uniform  breadth  and  depth, 
keche.  +  catch. 
kech'el.  kech'il.  n.  [AS.  c Cecil.] 
A  little  cake.  Obs. 
kechene.  +  kitchen. 

Kech'u-a  (kCch'0-d),  Kech'u- 
an  <-rtn).  Vare.  of  Quichua, 

QtTICHUAN. 

keck,  n.  =  kex. 

keck.  n.  An  effort  to  vomit : 

queasiness.  Rare. 


keck'ish,  a.  Kecklish.  Obs. 

keck'le  (k?k'’l),  v.  i.  6r  n.  = 

keck.  Dial.  Eng. 

keck'le,  r.  ?.  To  cackle;  to 

chuckle.  Scot.,  Jr.,  A-  Dial.  Eng. 

keck'le.  n  A  chuckle.  Scot. 

keck'lish,  a  [From  keck, 

keckle.]  Inclined  to  vomit; 

squeamish.  Obs. 

keck'sy  (kfk'sl),  n. ;  pi.  -sies 

(-sTz).  =  kex.  [kex.  I 

keck'y  (-1),  a.  Resembling  a| 

ked  •}•  kid,  p.  a. 

ked,  n.  A  sheep  tick.  Local, 

Eng.  ir  Scot. 

ked'a-bek-ase  (kfd'd-bek-az'), 
n.  See  petrog rai’H  y. 

Ke'dar  (ke'ddr),  n.  Bib.  A 
tribe  of  tent  dwellers  of  northern 
Arabia  ;  later,  a  tribal  confeder¬ 
acy  ruled  over  by  kings,  de¬ 
stroyed  by  the  Assyrians  under 
Assurbanipal.  —  Ke'dar  ite.  a. 
kedde.  Obs.  pret.  &  p.  p.  of 

K ITU  K.  [DOCK.  I 

ked'dle  dock.  Var  of  kadle| 
kede.  +  kid.  n.  [mo),  Bib.\ 
Ked'e-mah ( ked'f-md  ;  ke-de'-l 
Ked'e-moth  ( kPd'f-rnOth  ;  kt- 
de'moth)  Bib. 

Ke'desh  (  ke'df'sh).  Bib.  [/?'7>.| 
Ke'desh  Naph'ta-li  ( nftf'ta-ll).| 
kedge  (kgj),  a.  Brisk  ;  lively. 
Scot,  ir  Dial  Eng. 
kedg'er,  n.  A  kedge.  Obs. 
kedg'er-ee  (kej'fr-e),  n.  [Hind. 
khichari.]  1.  A  dish  composed 
of  rice  boiled  with  dal,  butter, 
eggs,  onions,  spice,  etc.,  much 
eaten  in  India  ;  often  in  the  Oc¬ 
cident,  a  breakfast  dish  of  fi6h 
recooked  with  rice.  etc. 

2.  Hence,  a  medley  ;  hodge¬ 
podge  :  jargon.  In  Jin. 
kedg'y.  Scot.  &  dial  Eng.  var. 
oflADGY  [KA.1AWAH.1 

ked-ia'v^  (kP-jii'wP).  Var.  of  | 
ked'lock  (kPd'lbk),  n.  [Cf.  dial. 


formations,  and  distribute  over  a  considerable  length  the 
effect  of  concentrated  loads.  Cf.  longitudinal,  n.  Specif.  : 
a  In  a  wooden  ship,  a  structure  of  timbers  parallel  with 
and  above  the  keel  and  fastened  to  it  by  long  bolts  passing 
through  the  floor  timbers,  b  In  iron  or  steel  vessels,  a 
deep,  continuous  structure  of  plates  and  bars,  usually  in 
the  form  of  a  strong  I  girder,  secured  at  its  ends  to  the 
stem  and  the  stern  post  and  connected  at  its  upper  and 
lower  edges  to  the  reverse  frames  and  keel  plates,  respec¬ 
tively  ;  — called  also  middle-line  keelson ,  or  vertical  keel. 
See  also  bilge  keelson,  side  keelson,  and  ship,  Illust. 
keen  (ken),  a.;  keen'er  (-er);  keen'est.  [ME.  Arne  sharp, 
bold,  AS.  cene  bold,  wise  ;  akin  to  D.  koen,  OHG.  kuoni, 
G.  kiihn,  OSw.  ky 7i,  Aon,  Icel.  ksenn,  for  kcenn  wise;  perh. 
akin  to  E.  ken ,  can  to  be  able.]  1.  Clever ;  daring;  bold ; 
mighty ;  fierce.  Obs. 

2.  Sharp  ;  having  a  fine  edge  or  point ;  as,  a  keen  razor, 
or  a  razor  with  a  keen  edge. 

A  bow  he  bare  and  arwes  [arrows]  bright  and  kene.  Chaucer. 

3.  Affecting  the  sensibilities  with  pain  like  that  from  a 
cut ;  bitter  ;  piercing  ;  acrimonious  ;  cutting  ;  stinging  ; 
severe  ;  as,  keen  satire  or  sarcasm.  “  Keen  curses.”  Shak. 

4.  Affecting  the  sense  as  the  cut  of  something  sharp ; 
specif.  :  a  Piercing  ;  penetrating ;  cutting ;  sharp  ;  as,  a 
keen  wind  ;  the  cold  is  very  keen,  b  Pungent  or  stinging 
to  the  touch  or  taste,  c  Vivid,  shrill,  or  strong;  as,  a 
keen  light,  sound,  or  scent. 

5  Actuated  by  sharpened  feeling  or  desire;  eager;  ve¬ 
hement.  “  So  keen  and  greedy  to  confound  a  man.”  Shale. 
6.  Having  the  sense  penetrating  as  the  edge  of  something 
sharp  ;  acute  ;  sensitive  ;  —  said  of  sight,  hearing,  6mell, 
etc.,  and  of  the  creatures  possessing  them. 

Although  his  sense  of  the  guilt  is  keen,  it  is  less  intense  than 
his  sense  of  the  tyranny  of  sin.  G.  P.  Fisher. 

7-  Acute  of  mind  ;  sharp  ;  penetrating  ;  having  orexprets- 
ing  mental  acuteness  ;  as,  keen  features  ;  keen  wits. 

Before  the  keen  inquiry  of  her  thought.  Cowper. 
Syn.  — Ea^rer,  ardent;  acute,  penetrating,  piercing, 
shrewd  ;  biting,  cutting,  sarcastic,  satirical.  See  sharp. 
keen.  n.  The  angle  by  which  the  point  of  a 
carding  tooth  is  in  advance  of  its  base.  It 
is  usually  about  3°.  —  keened  (kend),  a. 
keen  (ken),  v.  t.  &  i.  ;  keened  (kend) ;  keen'- 
ing.  [Cf.  Ir.  caoinim  I  lament.]  To  wail, 
or  bewail,  with  the  keen. 

Old  women  were  keening  the  dead.  W.  B.  Yeats. 
keen.  n.  [Ir.  caoine.]  A  lamentation  or  dirge 
for  the  dead,  uttered  in  a  loud  wailing  voice  ; 
sometimes,  a  wordless  cry  or  wail ;  some¬ 
times,  a  rhythmic  recounting  of  the  life  and 
character  of  the  dead  or  an  exhortation  to 
vengeance.  Cf.  coronach.  Ireland. 
kee'na  (ke'na),  n.  [Singhalese  Aina.]  The  Keen.  ADB 
poon  tree  ( Calophyllum  tomentosum) ;  its  Tooth:  EAD 
seeds,  called  keena  nuts,  yield  keena  oil  (see  ^  bnGgu  te  -5  o  . 
oil.  Table  /.).  See  poon  tree,  Calophyllum.  AC  Perp  en- 
keen'er  (ken'er),  n.  A  professional  mourner  dicular  to 
who  wails  the  keen  at  a  funeral.  Ireland.  El ; 
Keen’s  cement  (kenz).  Arch.  A  cement  or  '  J  ee*’ 
plaster  prepared  from  plaster  of  Paris  treated  with  alum 
water,  used  esp.  for  finishing,  requiring  a  hard,  polished 
surface. 


keep  (kep),  v.  t. ;  prel.  dr  p.  p.  kept  (kgpt) ;  p.  pr.  d r  vb.  n. 
keep'ing.  [ME.  kepen,  AS.  cepan  to  keep,  regard,  desire, 
await,  take,  betake,  of  uncertain  origin.]  1.  To  seize ; 
take  in  ;  watch  ;  await ;  intercept ;  encounter.  Obs. 

2.  To  care  ;  to  desire.  Obs. 

I  kepe  not  of  armes  for  to  yelp  [boast].  Chaucer. 

3.  To  observe  (anything  prescribed  or  obligatory);  to  ad¬ 
here  to;  to  fulfill;  not  to  swerve  from  or  violate  ;  to  prac¬ 
tice  or  perform,  as  duty  ;  not  to  neglect ;  to  be  faithful  to. 

I  have  kept  the  faith.  2  Tim.  iv.  7. 

Him  whom  to  love  is  to  obey,  and  keep 
His  great  command.  ’  Milton. 

4.  Specif.  :  a  To  observe  duly  (a  rite,  festival,  or  the 
like) ;  to  celebrate  ;  to  solemnize  ;  as,  to  keep  a  fast. 

A  multitude  that  kept  holy  day.  Ps.  xlii.  4. 

b  To  conform  one’s  habits  or  conduct  to  (anything  pre¬ 
scribed)  ;  to  attend,  as  church  or  chapel. 

5.  To  preserve  or  maintain  ;  — in  various  senses,  as  :  a  To 
preserve  from  danger,  harm,  or  loss ;  to  guard  ;  to  defend. 


Behold,  I  am  with  thee,  and 


G.  koddik,  kiidik ,  kettich,  keek, 

Dan.  kid  ike,  E  charlock,  and 
AS.  cedelc  the  herb  mercury.]  a 
=  CHARLOCK,  b  =  KEX. 

kee.  +  kkv. 

kee  (ke),  n.,pl.  of  cow.  Var.  of 
ky.  Dial.  Eng. 
keech.  Obs.  or  dial.  Eng.  var. 
of  reach,  to  ladle, 
keech  (kech),  n.  A  lump  of  fat. 
Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 
keech.  v.  t.  To  thicken,  as  wax 
or  melted  fat.  Dial.  Eng 
ke-ef'  (ke-PfO.  Var.  of  kef. 
keek  Dial.  Eng.  var.  of  keak. 
keek  (kek),  v.  Sr  n.  [Cf.  OD.  & 
LG.  kiken,  I),  kijken  ]  Peep. 
Dial.  Eng..  Scot.,  if  Ir. 
kee'-keeU  Var.  of  kie-kik. 
keek'er  (kek'Pr),  n.  One  that 
peeps  ;  specif.,  an  overseer,  esp. 
the  inspector  of  coal  as  it  is 
brought  from  the  mine  ;  pi.,  the 
“  peepers,”  or  eyes.  Scot,  ir 
Dial.  Eng. 

keek'ing-glass',  n.  A  looking- 
glass.  Scot,  ir  Dial.  Eng. 
keel  (kgl).  Obs.  or  dial.  Eng. 
var.  of  kale,  kiln.  \U.  S. I 
keel.  n.  Theguinea  fowl.  Local, \ 
keel,  v  t.  To  carry  in  keels,  or 
barges.  Obs. 

keel,  v.  t.  To  mark  with  keel, 
or  red  ocher.  Scot 
keel.  n.  [Orig.  uncert  ]  A  brew¬ 
er’s  cooling  vat  ;  a  keelfat.  Obs. 
keel 'a- vine.  Var.  of  keeli- 

keel'hilF,  keel'l>ird/,n.  [1st  keel 
-(-1st  bill.]  An  ani. 
keel'-burly.  n.  A  lighterman 
along  the  Tyne.  See  keel,  a 
lighter.  Eng. 
keele.  +  kiln. 
keeleg.  +  killick. 
keeles.  +  kaylf.s.  [Sp.  I 

keel'hanld  .  Keelhauled.  /2c/r.| 
kee'lie(ke'lY),  n.  [Imitative  of 
the  bird’s  cry.]  The  kestrel  ; 


will  keep  thee.  Gen.  xxviii.  15. 


also,  a  street  loafer  or  urchin  ; 

a  rough.  Scot.  Sr  Dial.  Eng. 
kee'ling  (ke'llng),  n.  [Cf  Icel. 
keila,  Sw.  kolja,  Dan.  kulle.]  A 
codfish  Dial.  Eng.  Sr  Scot. 
kee'Ii-vine/  (ke'lT-vTn'),  n.  [Cf. 
Gael,  cil  ruddle.l  A  pencil  of 
black  lead  ;  —  called  also  keely- 
vine  pen.  Scot,  if  Dial.  Eng. 
keel'lesB,  a.  See  -less. 
keel'-line',  n.  Naut.  a  The  keel 
of  a  wooden  vessel,  b  The  lac¬ 
ing  of  a  bonnet.  [Dial.  Eng.  I 
keel'man,  n.  =  keel-bully.  | 
keel'man.  n.  Dial.  Eng.,  Scot., 
if  Jr.  1.  One  who  denis  in  keel 
2  One  of  the  illiterate  Irish  who 
used  to  mark  their  purchases 
with  keel  as  a  token  of  the  price, 
keel  molding  or  moulding  A rch . 
A  brace  molding  with  a  central 
projecting  keel-like  fillet, 
keel  petal  Bot.  One  of  the  two 
petals  forming  the  keel,  or  ca¬ 
rina,  of  a  papilionaceous  flower, 
keel  piece.  One  of  the  timbers 
or  sections  of  a  keel, 
keel'rake',  c.  t.  =  keelhaul. 
keel'-rope',  n.  =  limber  rope. 
keels.  Obs.  or  dial.  Eng.  var.  of 
kayles.  [son.  I 

keelson  rider.  =  rider  kkkl-| 
keel  staple.  Shipbuilding  A 
staple  used  to  connect  the  keel 
and  false  keel.  [keelfat. I 
keel'vat  (kel'vftt' ).  Var  of| 
keel'y,  a.  Characterized  by 

keel.  Rare. 

kee'ly-vine  pen.  =  keelivine. 
Scot,  if  Dial.  Eng.  [kemb. 

keem.  Obs.  or  dial.  Eng.  var.  of  | 

keen.  +  ken.  [crack.  I 

keen.  Dial.  Eng.  var.  of  kin,  a| 
keen ,v.t.  To  sharpen  Obs. 
keen'er.  n.  A  driver  of  sharp 
bargains.  Western  U.  S. 
keen'ly,  adv.  of  keen.  See-LY. 
keen'ness.  n.  See  -ness. 


food,  foot;  out,  oil;  chair;  go  ;  sing,  iijk  ;  then,  thin;  nature,  verdure  (250);  Krrchin  G.  ich,  ach  (144) ;  boN  ;  yet;  zh  =  zin  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Guide. 

Full  explanations  of  Abbreviations,  Signs,  etc.,  Immediately  precede  the  Vocabulary. 
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b  To  attend  upon  ;  to  have  the  care  of  ;  to  tend  ;  to  main¬ 
tain  in  order. 

And  the  Lord  God  took  the  man,  and  put  him  into  the  garden 
of  Eden,  to  dress  it  and  to  keep  it.  Gen.  ii.  15. 

In  her  girlish  age,  she  kept  sheep  on  the  moor.  Carew. 
C  To  continue  to  hold  ;  not  to  intermit  or  fall  from ;  to 
maintain  ;  as,  to  keep  silence  ;  to  keep  watch,  d  To  cause 
to  remain  in  a  given  place,  situation,  or  condition;  to  main¬ 
tain  unchanged  ;  to  hold  or  preserve  in  any  state  or  tenor. 

The  crown  of  Stephanus,  first  king  of  Hungary,  was  always 
kept  in  the  castle  of  Vicegrade.  Knolles. 

His  loyalty  he  kept,  his  love,  liis  zeal.  Milton. 

Keep  a  stiff  rein,  and  move  but  gently  on.  Addison. 
(E3P*  In  this  sense  keep  is  often  used  with  prepositions 
and  adverbs,  as  to  keep  away,  to  keep  down ,  to  keep  from , 
to  keep  in,  out,  or  off,  etc.  “  To  keep  off  impertinence  and 
solicitation  from  his  superior.”  Addison. 

e  To  comport  (one’s-self) ;  to  behave.  Obs.  Chaucer,  f  To 
supply  with  necessaries  of  life  ;  to  support,  g  To  have  in 
one’s  service  ;  to  have  and  maintain,  as  an  assistant,  a  serv¬ 
ant,  a  mistress,  a  horse,  etc.  Also,  to  lodge  or  feed  for 
pay ;  as,  to  keep  boarders,  h  To  maintain  a  record  of  trans¬ 
actions,  accounts,  or  events  in  ;  as,  to  keep  books,  a  journal, 
etc.  ;  also,  to  enter  (as  accounts,  records,  etc.)  in  a  book. 
1  To  have  habitually  in  stock  for  sale. 

6.  To  restrain  from  departure  or  removal  ;  not  to  let  go 
of  ;  to  retain  in  one’s  power  or  possession ;  to  hold  ;  re¬ 
tain  ;  detain  ;  as,  to  keep  details  in  one’s  mind. 

If  we  lose  the  field, 

We  cannot  keep  the  town.  Shak. 

That  I  may  know  what  keeps  me  here  with  you.  Dryden. 

7.  Hence  :  a  To  reserve  ;  to  withhold,  as  evil  tidings.  bTo 
refrain  from  communicating,  revealing,  or  betraying,  as  a 
secret ;  to  conceal ;  as,  to  keep  one’s  counsel. 

Great  are  thy  virtues  .  .  .  though  kept  from  man.  Milton. 
C  To  confine  one’s  self  to ;  not  to  quit ;  to  remain  in  ;  as, 
to  keep  one’s  house,  room,  bed,  etc.  ;  hence,  to  haunt ;  to 
frequent.  Also,  to  continue  in  ;  as,  to  keep  the  road. 

’T  is  hallowed  ground  ; 

Fairies,  and  fawns,  and  satyrs  do  it  keep.  J.  Fletcher 

8.  To  conduct  or  carry  on  (a  court  or  other  assembly,  a 
war,  disturbance,  or  the  like) ;  to  maintain,  as  an  estab¬ 
lishment,  institution,  or  the  like  ;  to  manage ;  continue. 

Like  a  pedant  that  keeps  a  school.  Shak. 

Every  one  of  them  kept  house  by  himself  Hayward. 

9.  To  frighten  or  scare  away  (birds).  Dial.  Eng. 

Syn.  —  Hold,  withhold;  confine,  restrain;  husband,  pre¬ 
serve.  —  Keep,  retain,  detain,  reserve  agree  in  the  idea  of 
holding.  Keep,  as  here  compared  (see  celebrate),  is  the 
generic  term  ;  retain  implies  continued  keeping,  esp.  as 
against  threatened  deprivation  or  inducements  to  sur¬ 
render ;  to  detain  (see  delay)  is  to  keep  back  or  in  cus¬ 
tody  ;  it  often  applies  to  that  which  is  due,  or  which  be¬ 
longs,  elsewhere ;  to  reserve  is  to  keep  in  store  or  to 
withhold  from  present  use,  esp.  for  some  future  or  special 
need  or  purpose  ;  as,  to  keep  one’s  health,  one’s  money  ;  to 
retain  one’s  vivacity  in  spite  of  old  age,  to  retain  a  few  trin¬ 
kets  from  the  sale  of  one’s  effects ;  to  detain  a  servant’s 
wages,  to  detain  a  vessel  in  quarantine,  a  busy  man  from 
his  work  ;  to  reserve  yearly  a  part  of  one’s  income,  to  re¬ 
serve  certain  books  for  special  use.  See  have,  conserve. 
to  keep  an  eye  on,  to  watch.  —  to  k.  a  stiff  upper  lip,  to  keep 
up  one’s  courage.  Slang.  —  to  k.  (one)  at  a  distance,  to 
maintain  toward  (one)  an  attitude  of  reserve.  — to  k.  at 
arm’s  length,  to  keep  at  a  distance;  to  keep  from  close 
contact  or  familiar  intercourse.  —  to  k.  away,  Naut..  to 
make  (a  boat)  sail  not  quite  so  close  to  the  wind,  when 
sailing  close-hauled.  —  to  k.  back,  a  To  reserve  ;  to  with¬ 
hold.  “  I  will  keep  nothing  back  from  you.”  Jer.  xlii.  4. 
b  To  restrain  ;  to  hold  back.  “  Keep  back  thy  servant  also 
from  presumptuous  sins.”  Ps.  xix.  13.  —  to  k.  body  and  soul 
together,  to  maintain  life.  —  to  k.  (one)  company,  to  pass  time 
(with  one)  as  for  companionship  or  courtship ;  —  often  fol¬ 
lowed  by  with.  — to  k.  (one’s  own)  counsel,  to  keep  (one’s) 
thoughts,  purposes,  etc.,  undisclosed. 

The  players  cannot  keep  counsel:  they  ’ll  tell  all.  Shak. 
—  to  k.  cut  with,  to  follow  the  pattern  of.  Obs.  —  to  k.  down, 
a  To  hold  in  subjection  ;  to  restrain  ;  to  repress ;  to  pre¬ 
vent  from  growth  or  increase,  b  Fine  Arts.  To  subdue 
in  tint  or  tone,  as  a  subordinate  detail,  c  Print.  To  set 
without  a  capital;  to  set  in  lower  case.  — to  k.  early  (or 
late)  hours.  =  to  keep  good  (or  bad)  hours.  —  to  k.  (one) 

?;oing,  to  keep  (one)  supplied.  —  to  k.  good  (or  bad)  hours,  to  be 
iabitually  early  (or  late)  in  returning  home  or  in  retiring 
to  rest.  —  to  k.  house,  a  To  occupy  or  maintain  a  separate 
house  or  establishment ;  —  distinguished  from  boarding; 
also,  to  perform  the  duties  of  a  housekeeper ;  to  manage 
a  domestic  establishment,  b  Eng.  Bankrupt  Law.  To  se¬ 
clude  one’s  self  in  one’s  house  in  order  to  evade  credi¬ 
tors. —to  k.  in.  a  To  confine  or  restrain,  b  To  withhold 
from  the  public.  Obs.  c  To  keep  burning  ;  —  said  of  a  fire, 
d  Print.  To  set  (type)  closely,  e  To  keep  after  hours 
at  school,  f  To  keep  (one)  supplied  with.  —  to  k.  in  counte¬ 
nance,  to  aid  (another)  to  keep  his  countenance,  as  by  show¬ 
ing  moral  support.  —  to  k.  on,  to  maintain  or  retain  as 
formerly.  —  to  k.  one’s  countenance,  to  preserve  a  composed 
or  natural  look,  undisturbed  by  passion  or  emotion.  — to 
k.  one’s  distance,  to  stand  aloof  ;  to  refrain  from  familiar¬ 
ity.  —  to  k.  one’s  eyes  open,  to  be  watchful  or  alert.  — 
to  k.  one’s  foot.  Bib.,  to  preserve  decorum.  “  Keep  thy  foot 
when  thou  goest  to  the  house  of  God.”  Eccl.  v.  1.  — to  k. 
one's  hand  in,  to  keep  in  practice.  —  to  k.  one’s  head,  to  re¬ 
tain  command  of  one’s  faculties  in  spite  of  some  perturb¬ 
ing  cause.  —  to  k.  one’s  head  above  water,  to  keep  afloat ;  fig., 
to  avoid  failure  or  sinking  in  the  struggles  of  life.  Colloq. 


—  to  keep  one’s  weather  eye  open,  to  be  on  the  lookout ;  to  be 
alert  or  on  one’s  guard,  —  to  k.  open  doors,  house,  or  table, 
to  provide  hospitality  or  entertainment  for  visitors  gener¬ 
ally.  —  to  k.  out,  Print.,  to  expand  by  wide  spacing.  —  to  k. 
pace  with,  to  keep  step  with  ;  to  keep  on  with,  as  in  a  race, 
without  falling  behind.  —  to  k.  quarter,  to  keep  one’s  place ; 
to  keep  on  good  terms.  —  to  k.  step,  to  march  or  to  mark 
time  in  step  ;  hence,  to  progress  at  the  same  rate  ;  —  often 
followed  by  with.  —  to  k.  stroke,  to  make  strokes  in  unison. 

The  oars  were  silver, 

Which  to  the  tune  of  flutes  kept  stroke.  Shak. 

—  to  k.  tab,  to  note  ;  to  keep  count  (of).  —  to  k.  term,  a  Eng. 
Universities.  To  reside  during  a  term,  b  To  eat  a  suffi¬ 
cient  number  of  dinners  in  hall  to  make  the  term  count 
for  the  purpose  of  being  called  to  the  bar.  See  Inns  of 
Court.  Eng.  —  to  k.  the  ball  rolling,  to  keep  conversation 
or  action  from  flagging.  —  to  k.  the  field,  a  Mil.  To  con¬ 
tinue  a  campaign,  b  To  maintain  one’s  ground  against  an 
enemy.  —  to  k.  <the  land)  aboard,  Naut .,  to  keep  close  to  or 
alongside  (the  land),  —  to  k.  the  peace,  Law,  to  avoid  or  to 
prevent  a  breach  of  the  peace.  —  to  k.  the  pot  boiling,  to  keep 
going  on  actively,  as  in  certain  games.  Colloq.  —  to  k.  the 
stage,  to  continue  to  be  represented  on  the  stage.  —  to  k. 
the  wolf  from  the  door,  to  keep  away  hunger  or  want.  —  to 
k.  time,  a  To  run  on  time,  b  To  execute  rhythmical  move¬ 
ments  in  unison. —to  k.  (her)  to,  Naut.,  to  make  (a  boat) 
sail  close  to  the  wind.  Rare.  —  to  k.  touch,  a  To  be  true 
or  punctual  to  a  promise  or  engagement  (Obs.) ;  hence,  to 
fulfill  duly  a  function. 

My  mind  and  Benses  keep  touch  and  time.  Scott. 

b  To  keep*  in  contact ;  to  maintain  connection  or  sym¬ 
pathy ; —  with  with  or  of.  —  to  k.  track  of,  to  keep  one’s 
self  informed  of.  —  to  k.  under,  to  hold  in  subjection  ;  hence, 
to  oppress.  —  to  k.  up.  a  To  keep  in  confinement.  Obs. 
or R.  b  To  keep  secret  or  in  reserve.  Obs.  c  To  maintain; 
to  prevent  from  falling,  diminishing,  or  deteriorating; 
as,  to  keep  up  the  price  of  goods ;  to  keep  up  one’s  credit, 
d  To  maintain;  to  continue;  to  go  on  with;  to  prevent 
from  ceasing.  4‘  In  joy,  that  which  keeps  up  the  action  is 
the  desire  to  continue  it.”  Locke,  e  To  keep  from  retiring 
to  rest,  f  Print.  To  set.  as  a  word,  with  a  capital  or  en¬ 
tirely  in  capitals  or  small  capitals  (from  the  upper  case), 
keep  (kep),  V.  i.  1.  To  take  care  ;  be  solicitous ;  watch.  Obs. 

2.  To  reside  for  a  time  ;  lodge.  Now  Colloq .,  Chiefly  U.  S. 

Knock  at  his  study,  where,  they  say,  he  keeps.  Shak. 

3.  To  remain  in  any  position  or  state  ;  to  continue  ;  abide. 

4.  To  persevere  or  continue  ;  as,  to  keep  to  the  right. 

5-  To  last ;  to  endure  ;  to  remain  unimpaired  ;  not  to 
sour  ;  as,  milk  will  not  keep  in  such  heat. 

6.  To  be  in  session;  as,  school  keeps  to-day.  Colloq. 
to  keep  at  it,  to  continue  at  what  one  is  engaged  on,  as  a 
task  ;  to  persist.  Colloq.  —  to  k.  away,  Naut.,  to  sail  a  little 
less  close  to  the  wind,  when  sailing  close-hauled.  —  to  k. 
dark,  to  reveal  nothing.  Low.  —  to  k.  from,  to  remain  away 
from  ;  to  abstain  or  refrain  from.  —  to  k.  in.  a  To  remain 
within,  as  indoors,  b  Tokeepongood  terms;  — followed  by 
with .  Now  Colloq.  —  to  k.  on,  to  go  forward  ;  to  proceed  ;  to 
continue  to  advance.  —  to  k.  shady,  to  stay  in  concealment ; 
also,  to  be  reticent.  Slang.  —  to  k.  to,  to  adhere  strictly 
to  ;  not  to  neglect  or  deviate  from.  —  to  k.  up.  a  To  remain 
unsubdued  or  unabated  ;  to  continue  in  action,  operation, 
or  the  like,  b  To  continue  alongside  ;  not  to  fall  behind  ; 
to  keep  pace  ;  —  often  followed  by  with,  c  Not  to  be  con¬ 
fined  to  one’s  bed.  d  To  keep  indoors  ;  to  put  up,  as  at  an 
inn.  Obs.  —  to  k.  with,  to  remain  with  ;  to  associate  with  ; 
to  keep  up  with,  —  to  k.  within  bounds,  not  to  exceed  or  pass 
beyond  assigned  limits;  to  act  with  propriety  or  discretion, 
keep  (kep),  n.  1.  Act  or  office  of  keeping;  custody; 
guard;  care;  heed;  charge.  Archaic. 

Pan,  thou  god  of  shepherds  all, 

Which  of  our  tender  lambkins  takest  keep.  Spenser. 

2.  State  of  being  kept ;  hence,  the  resulting  condition  ;  as, 
to  be  in  good  keep.  Now  Rare. 

3.  That  which  is  kept  in  charge  ;  a  charge.  Obs. 

Often  he  used  of  his  keep 

A  sacrifice  to  bring.  Spenser 

4.  That  which  keeps  or  protects  ;  a  stronghold  ;  a  fortress  ; 
a  castle  ;  specif. ,  the  strongest  and  securest  part  of  a  medi¬ 
eval  castle,  often  used  as  a  place  of  residence,  esp.  during 
siege  ;  the  donjon.  See  castle,  Illust. 

I  think  .  .  .  the  keep  .  .  .  was  bo  called  because  the  lord  and 
his  domestic  circle  kept ,  abode,  or  lived  there.  M.  A.  Lower. 
5-  The  means  or  provisions  by  which  one  is  kept;  main¬ 
tenance  ;  support ;  as,  the  keep  of  a  horse. 

6.  A  thing  that  serves  to  retain  or  contain ;  specif.  :  a  A 
clasp.  Obs.  b  A  safe  for  meat.  Obs.  c  A  water  reser¬ 
voir  ;  a  fish  pound.  Rare,  d  A  large  basket.  Dial.  Eng. 
e  Mining.  A  kep.  Eng.  f  Mach.  A  cap  or  other  device 
for  retaining  anything  in  place  ;  specif.,  a  light  iron  cast¬ 
ing,  resting  on  the  hanger,  at  the  bottom  of  a  locomotive 
axle  box  to  keep  the  lubricating  pad  in  position, 
for  keeps,  for  the  recipient  or  winner  to  retain ;  hence,  to 
stay  permanently  :  for  good.  Colloq.,  U.  S.  —  out  at  keep, 
grazing  on  hired  pasture.  Dial.  Eng. 
keep'er  (kep'er),  n.  1.  A  person  who  keeps;  one  who 
watches,  guards,  maintains,  etc. 

The  Lord  is  my  keeper.  Ps.  xxiii.  1. 

Discreet ;  chaste  ;  keepers  at  home.  Titus  ii.  5. 

2.  Specif.  :  a  One  having  custody;  one  who  has  care  of  a 
prison  or  charge  of  prisoners,  b  An  officer  charged  with 
the  control  and  protection  of  grounds  or  real  estate  ;  esp. ,  in 
England,  a  gamekeeper,  c  One  who  keeps  a  mistress.  Obs. 

3.  Any  of  various  devices  to  keep  something  in  position  ; 
as  :  a  A  lock  nut.  b  The  box  on  a  door  jamb  into  which 


the  bolt  of  a  lock  protrudes  when  shot,  c  A  guard  ring 
for  the  finger,  d  The  gripper  for  holding  the  flint  in  a 
flintlock,  e  A  loop  to  receive  the  end  of  a  strap  passed 
through  the  buckle,  f  The  mousing  of  a  hook,  g  The 
keep  in  a  locomotive  axle  box  (see  keep,  n.,  Cl). 

4.  Magnetism.  See  armature,  2. 

5.  A  fruit  that  keeps  well. 

Keeper  of  the  Briefs.  See  Gustos  Brevium.  —  K.  of  the  Great 
(formerly  Broad)  Seal,  a  high  officer  of  state  in  England 
and  Scotland,  who  has  custody  of  the  Great  Seal.  The 
office  is  now  held  by  the  Lord  High  Chancellor.  —  K.  of  the 
King’s  Conscience.  =  Lord  Chancellor,  1.  —  K.  of  the  Privy 
Seal,  a  =  Lord  Privy  Seal.  Eng.  b  In  Scotland  and  Corn¬ 
wall,  an  officer  analogous  to  the  English  Lord  Privy  Seal. 
—  K.  of  the  Realm.  Eng.  Hist .  =  Custos  Regni.  —  K.  of  the 
Rolls.  =  Custos  Rotulorum.  —  K.  of  the  Seal.  —  Keeper 
of  the  Great  Seal. 

keeping  (kep'Tng),  n.  1.  Act  of  one  who  keeps;  observance  ; 
custody  ;  guard  ;  caretaking  ;  maintenance  ;  also,  the  state 
of  being  so  kept ;  retention  ;  reservation  ;  preservation. 

His  happiness  is  in  his  own  keeping.  South. 

2.  Means  of  maintenance;  keep;  support;  provision; 
feed  ;  as,  the  cattle  have  good  keeping. 

The  work  of  many  hands,  which  earns  my  keeping.  Milton. 

3.  Paint.  Harmony  or  correspondence  between  the  differ¬ 
ent  parts  of  a  work  of  art ;  as,  there  is  keeping  in  all  these 
pictures. 

4.  Conformity  ;  congruity  ;  harmony  ;  consistency. 


A  Keeve  for  treating  ores  ;  B  Ver¬ 
tical  Axle  for  rotating  blades  to 
stir  the  ore  and  water  ;  C  Ham¬ 
mer  worked  by  Cams, 2),  to  shake 
Keeve  by  tapping;  E  Miter  Gears; 
F  Shaft*;  G  Counterbalance. 


But  faces  change  so  much,  from  hour  to  hour,  that  the  same 
set  of  features  has  often  no  keeping  with  itself.  Hawthorne. 
Syn.  —  Care,  guardianship,  custody,  possession. 
keep'sake/  (kep'sak'),  n.  1.  Anything  kept,  or  given  to 
be  kept,  lor  the  sake  of  the  giver  ;  a  token  of  friendship. 
2.  Specif.,  one  of  the  gift  books,  usually  of  verse  and  il¬ 
lustrated,  in  vogue  early  in  the  19th  century  ;  —  often  used 
attributively  in  the  sense  of  pretty-pretty,  namby-pamby. 
Hence,  keep'sak  y  (-sak'T),  a. 
keeve  (kev),  n.  [AS.  cyf.} 

A  vat  or  tub,  as  a  brewer’s 
mash  tub, a  bleaching  kier, 
or  a  washing  or  dolly  tub, 
used  in  mining,  in  which 
finely  divided  ore  is 
stirred  in  water  and  al¬ 
lowed  to  settle, 
keeve,  v.t.;  keeved  (kevd); 
keev'ing.  To  set  in  a 
keeve  for  fermentation, 
kef  (kef),  n.  [Ar.  kaif,  vul¬ 
garly  kef.'}  1.  Languor; 
dreamy  tranquillity,  as 
from  drugs;  dolce  far 
niente. 

2  The  smoking  material  used  to  produce  this  state,  esp. 
Indian  hemp  ;  — in  this  sense  usually  spelt  kief,  keef. 
kef'ir  (kgf'er),  n.  An  effervescent  liquor  like  kumiss, 
made  from  fermented  milk,  used  as  a  food  and  as  a  medicine 
in  the  northern  Caucasus.  —  ke-fir'ic  (kS-fTr'Tk),  a. 
kefir  grains  Small  hard  yellow  ish  aggregations  found 
in  the  Caucasus  region,  and  containing  various  yeasts  and 
bacteria.  They  are  used  as  a  ferment  in  preparing  kefir, 
keg  (keg),  n.  [Earlier  cag,  of  Scand.  origin  ;  cf.  Icel.  kaggi , 
Sw.  kagge.}  A  small  cask,  usually  of  ten  gallons  or  less. 
Kei  apple  (kl ).  Also  Kai  apple.  [Kei,  name  of  a  river  for¬ 
merly  separating  Cape  Colony  from  Kaffraria.  Orf.  E.  D.\ 
The  edible  fruit  of  a  South  African  flacourtiaceous  shrub 
(Dovyalis  caffra)  resembling  a  small  apple  in  shape,  and 
used  both  for  pickles  and  preserves  ;  also,  the  shrub  itself, 
keil'hau-ite  (kfl'hou-It),  n.  [After  B.  M.  Keilhau  (1797— 
1858),  Norwegian  geologist.]  Min.  A  brownish  black 
mineral  related  to  titan ite  in  form.  It  is  a  titano-silicate 
of  calcium,  aluminium,  iron,  and  the  yttrium  metals.  H., 
6.5.  Sp.  gr.,  3.52-3.77. 
keit'lo-a  (kit'lo-d  ;  kat'-),  n.  [Native 
name.]  The  two-horned  rhinoceros 
of  Becliuanaland,  supposed  by  some 
to  be  a  distinct  variety  or  species 
( Rhinoceros  keitloa). 
kelb  -el-bahr' 

[Ar.  kalb-al-bahr 
Any  of  several 

midable  characinid  fishes,  constitut 
ing  the  genus  Hydrocyon  of  the  Nile 
and  rivers  and  lakes  of  tropical 
Africa.  They  reach  a  length  of  about 
three  feet,  have  strong  sharklike  teeth  and  strong  jaws, 
and  in  form  resemble  a  salmon, 
ke'lis  (ke'lTs),  n.  [NL.,  prob.  fr.  Gr.  ktjAi?  stain,  spot.] 
Med.  A  keloid  tumor. 

kell  (kgl),  Ji.  [Cf.  caul.]  1.  The  caul ;  that  which  covers 
or  envelops  as  a  caul ;  a  net ;  a  film  ;  a  shroud.  Obs.  or 
Scot.  &  Dial.  Eng. 

2  The  cocoon  or  chrysalis  of  an  insect.  Obs. 
keloid  (ke'loid),  a.  [Gr.  yt/At)  crab’s  claw  -j-  -oid :  cf.  F. 
keloide ,  chelo'ide.}  Med.  Applied  to  a  variety  of  tumor 
forming  hard,  flat,  irregular  excrescences  upon  the  skin. 
—  n.  A  keloid  tumor. 
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Head  of  Keitloa.  (^s) 


keep  'able,  a.  See  -ABLE, 
keep'er-ess,  n.,fem.  of  keeper. 
keep'er  ing.  n.  The  occupation 
or  work  of  a  gamekeeper, 
keep'er-lees,  a.  See  -less. 
keep'er-ship.  n.  See  -ship. 
keeping  room.  A  family  sitting 
room.  New  Eng.  Sr  Dial.  Eng. 
keep  nut.  =  lock  nut. 
keep  '-wor' thy,  a.  Worthy  of 
being  kept. 

keer  drag.  A  kind  of  fine- 
meshed  drag  net  for  collecting 
marine  specimens.  Local,  Eng. 
kee'rie(ke'rT).  Var.  of  kkkrie. 
kees  (kes).  n.  See  coin. 
keesh.  Metal.  Var.  of  kish. 
kees'lip  (kez'lTp  ;  kt*z'-).  Scot. 
&  dial.  Eng.  var.  of  keslop. 
keest  (kest),  n.  [Cf.  D.  fceesf.] 
Sap  ;  substance  :  marrow.  Scot. 
keet'lyng.  kitlino. 
keeve.  v.  t.  Var.  of  cave,  to 
tilt  or  heave.  Scot.  Sf  Dial.  Eng. 
keev'er  (kev'Pr).  +  kiver. 

Kee  wa'tin  se'ries (kP-wii'tln). 
[From  Keewatin  district,  Cana¬ 
da.)  Geol.  A  part  of  the  Archaj- 
an  in  Canada. 

kef 'fe-kil  (kgf '5-kTl).  +  kif.fe- 
KIL. 


kef'fel  (k£f'’l),  n.  [W.  ceffyl  a 
horse.]  A  horse,  esp.  when  old 
or  worthless  ;  a  clumsy  good- 
for-nothing.  Dial.  Eng.  Sr  Scot. 
kef-fi'yeh  (ke-fe'yS).  Var.  of 

KAFFIYEM. 

keft,  p.  p .  [Cf.  Icel.  keypt,  p.  p. 
of  kaupa  to  buy.  Oof.  E.  D.~\ 
Bought.  Obs. 

keg'er-ee  (k6j'Cr-e).  Var.  of 
KEDGEREE. 

keg  fig.  =  kaki. 
keg  spring.  A  helical  spring 
that  bulges  in  the  middle  like  a 
keg  or  barrel  ;  —  distinguished 
from  hourglass  spring. 
Ke-ha'ma  (k£-ha'md),  n.  Tn 
Southey’s  “  The  Curse  of  Keha- 
ma,"  a  tyrannical  Hindu  rajah 
who.  by  drinking  the  cup  of  im¬ 
mortality,  obtains  the  “  immor¬ 
tality  of*  death,”  i.  e.,  everlast¬ 
ing  punishment,  and  whose 
curse  after  a  time  becomes  a 
blessing  to  him  who  has  in¬ 
curred  it. 

ke-ha'ya  (kf-hii'vd),  n.  [Turk. 
kiahya.]  A  Turkish  lieutenant, 
deputy,  or  agent,  as  a  viceroy, 
local  governor,  or  village  chief. 
Ke-hei'lan  (kS-hl'lan),  n.  [Ar. 


kuhaildn,  prob.  fr.  buhl,  kohl, 
antimony.  Cf.  kohl.]  A  breed 
or  strain  of  the  Arabian  horse. 
Ke  he-la'thah  (ke'htMi'thd  ; 

'd-thd  i.  Bib.  [  si  *r.| 
Ke'id  (ka'ld  ;  ke'Yd),  n.  See] 

keie.  +  key. 

keif.  Var.  of  kef. 
keight.  +  caught. 

keik  (Scot.  kek).  Obs.  or  Scot, 
var.  of  KEEK. 

Ke-i'lah  (ke-T'ld).  Bib. 
keiles.  Obs.  or  dial.  Eng.  var. 
of  kayles. 

keill.  +  KEEL,  KILL, 
keil'ling.  Var.  of  keeling. 
keine.  •[•keen.  [var.  of  keep.i 
kelp  (Scot.  kep).  Obs.  or  Scot.  | 
keir  (ker).  Var.  of  kier. 
keir,  v.  t.  [Cf.  Icel.  keyra  to 
drive.  tJxf.  E.  D.]  To  drive 
off.  Obs.  Scot. 
kei'ri,  n.  [Prob.  through  LL. 
fr.  Ar.  klnri  wallflower.)  The 
wallflower.  Obs. 
kei'8er.  *i*  kaiser. 
keitching.  f  kitchen. 
keke.  •[•  keak,  kf.ek,  kick. 
kek'le  (k?k'*l).  Obs.  or  Scot, 
var.  of  KECKLE. 

kek'sy.  f  kecksy. 


ke-ku'ne  (kr-knn'm’),  //.,  or  kfr> 
kune  oil.  [From  native  name.] 
See  oil,  Table  /. 

Ke-la'iah  i  kiMil '\Y/ :  -ll'd).  Bib. 
kel'chin,  kel'chyn  (kPl'chln), 
n.  In  Scottish  tribal  law  .  a  pay¬ 
ment  that  a  homicide  had  to 
make  in  addition  to  the  cro  and 
galnes.  Like  the  Cymric  saraad, 
it  did  not  go  with  the  wergild 
proper  to  the  kindred, 
keld,  n.  [Cf.  Icel.  kelda,  Dan. 
kilde.  1  A  Bpring  or  fountain  ; 
the  still  part  of  a  body  of  water. 
Dial.  Eng. 

keld.  a.  [Cf.  caul.)  Having  a 
kell,  or  covering  ;  webbed.  Obs. 
kelde.  •[•  cold 

kel'der  ( kSl'ddr),  n.  [  D.,  prop, 
cellar.)  The  womb.  Obs. 
kel'der.  n.  A  large  cooling  vat 
or  caldron,  used  esp.  in  brewing, 
ke’e.  +  keel,  kill.  [kale. I 

kele.  Obs.  or  dial.  Eng.  var.  of  | 
kel'e-be  (k51'$-be),  n.  [Gr.  kc- 
A €$*l]  Archfeol.  See  crater,  1. 
kei 'ec  tome.  n.  [See  -ckle  ; 
-e«  roifY.  J  >/.  d.  An  instrument 
for  extracting  portions  of  a  tu¬ 
mor  for  examination. 


kel'eh  (k£l'S),  n.  [Ar.  kdilah .] 
See  measure. 

kel'ek  (kgl'gk),  n.  [Ar.  kolak.) 
A  float  of  reeds,  inflated  sheep¬ 
skins,  or  the  like,  used  on  rivers 
in  Asiatic  Turkey, 
kel'ep  (kcl'gp),  n.  A  Central 
American  stinging  ant  (Ectn- 
tornma  tuberculatum )  which 
lives  in  small  colonies  in  the 
ground,  preferably  near  clear¬ 
ings.  It  has  been  introduced  in¬ 
to  the  United  States  for  destroy¬ 
ing  the  cotton-boll  weevil,  on 
which  it  largely  feeds, 
keif  +  calf. 
ke'ling.  Var.  of  keeling. 
kelit.  Obs.  pret.  of  kill. 
Kel'i-ta  (kgl'I-td  ;  kf-ll'td). 
Bib. 

kelk.  n.  Fish  roe.  Dial.  Eng. 

kell.  +  kale.  [kiln.  I 

kell.  Obs.  or  dial.  Eng.  var.  of  | 
kel'la.  kei '1  ah  (kSl'lii),  n.  See 
weight. 

kel-laut'.  Var.  of  khilat. 
kelle.  •?•  kell,  kill. 
kei 'leek-  Var.  of  kelek. 
kel'leg.  Var.  of  killick. 
kei 'tin  (kCl'Tn).  n.  [Ar.  kell, 
name  of  Ammi  visnaga  in  Lower 


Egypt.)  Chem.  A  bitter  crys¬ 
talline  glucoside  occurring  in 
the  fruit  of  Ammi  visnaga. 

||  Kell'ner  (kCl'n?r),  n.;  pt 
Kellner.  [G.]  Waiter, 
kei 'lock.  Var.  of  killick. 
Kel'logg’s  oak  (kcl'rfgz). 
[Translation  of  the  synonym  O. 
kelloggii.']  The  Calilornia  black 
oak  ( Quercus  calif  omica). 
kel'low.  +  killow. 
kel'lup-weed/.  The  oxeye  daisy 
Local,  U.  S. 

kel'lus  (kCl'us),  n.  =  killa.8. 
kel'ly.  Var.  of  killy,  fish, 
kel'ly,  n.  [Cf.  callow,  a.  tf  n.l 
Brickmaking.  Top  soil  found 
above  the  clay.  —  v.  t.  To  cover 
with  kelly,  as  a  molding  floor 
for  bricks*. 

Kei  ly  el'li-dse  (k?PT-Cl'T-dS), n. 
pl.  [NL  ]  Zool.  A  family  of  Ter¬ 
tiary  and  recent  lamelli branch 
mollusks  having  small  round 
shells,  prolonged  anal  siphon, 
and  no  marked  branchial  ori¬ 
fice.  Kel'ly-el'la  (-«)  is  the  lead¬ 
ing  genus.  [=  keloid.  I 

ke-loi'dal  (kf-loi'd^l),  a.  Med.  | 
ke-lot'o-my  (k?-18t'0-ml).  Var. 
of  celotomy. 


ale,  senate,  care,  Sm,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofd  ;  eve,  gvent,  end,  recent,  maker;  Ice,  Ill;  old,  Sbey,  orb,  8dd,  s&ft,  connect ;  use,  unite,  urn,  up,  circiis,  menu  ; 

|)  Foreign  Word.  f  Obsolete  Variant  of.  -f  combined  with.  =  equals. 
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kelp  (kglp),  «.  [Formerly  kilpe,  ME.  culp  or  culpe  (Or/. 
E.  D.)  ;  of  unknown  origin.]  1.  The  ashes  of  seaweed. 
—  formerly  much  used  in  the  manufacture  of  glass  and 
soap,  now  used  in  the  manufacture  of  iodine. 

2.  a  Any  of  various  large  brown  seaweeds  of  the  families 
Laminariacese  and  Fucacese,  esp.  the  former.  The  giant 
kelp  of  the  Pacific  coast  of  North  and  South  America  is 
Macrocystis  pyri/era.  The  seaweeds  used  in  the  manufac¬ 
ture  of  kelp  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  are  species  of  Lam¬ 
inaria  and  Fucus.  b  The  yellow  pond  lily.  Local ,  U.  S. 
kelp  crab.  A  California  spider  crab  ( Epialtus  productus ), 
found  among  seaweeds,  which  it  resembles  in  color 
kel'pie,  kel'py  (kgl'pT),  n.  ;  pi.  -pies  (-pTz).  [Cf.  Gael. 
cailpeach ,  calpach,  colpach,  a  heifer,  steer,  colt,  colpa  a 
cow  or  horse.]  Scot.  Myth.  A  water  spirit,  usually  horse¬ 
like  in  form,  superstitiously  believed  to  warn,  as  by  preter¬ 
natural  noises  and  lights,  those  who  are  to  be  drowned,  or 
to  assist  in  their  drowning. 

Kel'vin’s  law  (kgl'vTnz).  [After  Wm.  Thomson,  Lord 
Kelvin,  British  scientist.]  Elec.  Econ.  The  law  that  the 
most  economical  cross-section  area  for  an  electric  con¬ 
ductor  is  that  for  which  the  cost  of  energy  lost  in  a  given 
period  equals  the  interest  for  the  same  period  of  the  cap¬ 
ital  involved. 

kel'y-phite  I  (kSl'T-flt),  n.  [Gr.  kc \v(j>o$  pod,  sheath.] 
kel'y-phyte  (  Petrog.  A  mantle  or  wreath  of  smaller  min¬ 
eral  grains  enveloping  a  larger  crystal  (as  of  pyroxene 
around  garnet),  —  a  structure  occurring  in  igneous  and 
metamorphic  rocks  and  commonly  called  a  kelyphite  rim. 
kemb  (kSm),  v.  t.  ;  pret.  &  p.  p.  kembed  (kSmd)  or  kempt 
(kgmpt);  p.  pr.  6c  vb.  n.  kemb'ing  (kem'Tng).  [ME. 
icembrn,  AS.  cemban ,  fr.  camb  comb.]  To  comb.  Now 
Dial.  Eng.  6c  Scot. 

kemp  (k8mp),  n.  1.  [AS.  cempa.']  A  champion ;  a  for- 
midable  warrior  or  athlete ;  a  bold  or  uncouth  fellow.  Ar¬ 
chaic  or  Scot.  6c  Dial.  Eng. 

2.  [From  kemp,  v.]  A  contest  or  competition,  as  of  reapers, 
kemp,  t’.  i.  [ME.  hempen.  Cf.  kemp,  n.,  camp  a  contest, 

camp  to  contend.]  To  strive  or  contend.  — kemp'er  (kgm'- 
per),  n.  Both  Scot.  cCr  Dial.  Eng. 
kemp,  n.  A  coarse  hair,  as  of  the  eyebrow.  Obs.,  exc.  : 
pi.  Coarse  inferior  hairs  mixed  with  the  finer,  esp.  in 
mohair.  Kemps  do  not  take  dye  well,  and  must  be  sepa¬ 
rated  for  making  fine  goods. 

With  kempe  heres  on  his  browes  stoute.  Chaucer. 
kemp'y  (kgm'pT),  a.  Containing  or  resembling  kemp  hair, 
ken  (kgn),  v.  t.  ;  kenned  (kgnd)  ;  ken'ning.  [ME.  kenven 
to  teach,  make  known,  know,  AS.  cennan  to  make  known, 
proclaim,  or  rather  from  the  related  Icel.  henna  to  know  ; 
akin  to  D.  &  G.  kennen  to  know,  Goth,  kannjan  to  make 
known  ;  orig.,  a  causative  corresponding  to  AS.  cunnan  to 
know,  Goth,  kunnan.  See  can  to  be  able,  know.]  1.  To 
cause  to  know  ;  to  declare  ;  direct ;  to  commend.  Obs. 

2  To  recognize;  descry;  discern.  Archaic  or  Scot.  <£• 
Dial.  Eng.  44  We  ken  them  from  afar.”  Addison. 

3.  To  know  ;  to  understand.  Now  Chiefly  Scot. 

4.  To  recognize  or  admit.  Obs.,  except  specif.  :  Scots 
Law.  To  recognize  as  heir ;  usually,  to  recognize  the 
right  of  (a  widow)  to  her  terce  so  as  to  invest  her  with  it. 

ken,  v.  i.  1.  To  give  instructions  ;  to  show  the  way  (to, 
unto,  etc.).  Obs. 

2.  To  look  ;  see.  Archaic. 

3.  To  know  (of  or  about).  Archaic  or  Scot.  6c  Dial.  Eng. 
ken,  n.  1.  =  kenning,  2.  Obs. 

2.  Cognizance;  sight;  view;  esp.,  reach  of  sight;  range 
or  faculty  of  perception  or  knowledge  ;  insight. 

Above  the  reach  and  ken  of  a  mortal  apprehension  South. 
kench  (kSnch),  n.  [Origin  unknown;  peril,  a  variant  of 
canch. ]  A  bin  or  inclosure  in  which  fish  or  skins  are 
salted.  U.  S.  —  v.  t.  To  place  or  treat  in  a  kench.  U.  S. 
Ken'dal  green  (ken'dal),  or  Kendal,  n.  A  cloth  colored 
green  by  dye  obtained  from  the  woad waxen,  formerly 
used  by  Flemish  weavers  at  Kendal,  in  Westmorland, 
England;  also,  the  color  of  this  cloth. 

Ken'il-worth  i'vy  (kgn'Tl-wfirth).  [From  Kenilworth 
Castle,  the  ruins  of  which  it  overruns.]  A  delicate  trail¬ 
ing  scrophulariaceous  Old  World  plant  ( Cymbalaria  cym- 
balaria ),  common  in  cultivation  and  occasionally  intro¬ 
duced  in  the  eastern  United  States.  It  has  angled,  some¬ 
what  ivy  like  leaves  and  small  solitary  lilac  flowers. 
Ken-ne'dy  a  (kg-neMT-a),  n.  [NL.,  after  Lewis  Kennedy , 
an  English  gardener.]  Bot.  A  large  genus  of  erect  or  trail¬ 
ing  Australian  fabaceous  plants,  having  showy  red  or 
purple  flowers,  the  corolla  with  a  relatively  long  keel. 
Several  species,  as  K.  rubicunda ,  called  the  bean  flower, 
and  K.  prostrata,  the  coral  pea,  are  frequently  cultivated. 


ken'nel  (kSn'£l),  n.  [Cf.  cannel a  channel,  channel.]  The 
watercourse  of  a  street ;  a  little  canal  or  channel ;  a  gutter, 
ken'nel,  n.  [ME.  kenel,  (assumed)  OF.  kenil,  F.  chenil, 
LL.  canile ,  fr.  L.  canis  a  dog.  Cf.  canine.]  1.  A  house 
for  a  dog  or  for  dogs,  or  for  a  pack  of  hounds.  Also  (often 
in  /'/.),  an  establishment  where  dogs  are  bred. 

2.  A  pack  of  hounds,  dogs,  or  other  animals.  Also  (Obs.), 
as  applied  to  persons,  a  crew  ;  a  gang  ;  canaille. 

3.  The  hole  of  a  fox  or  other  beast.  Obs. 

4.  An  angular,  kennel-shaped  headdress  for  women,  in 
vogue  in  England  under  Henry  VII. 

ken'nel,  v.  i. ;  ken'neled  (-21d)  or  ken'nelled  ;  ken'- 
nel-ing  or  ken'nel-ling.  To  lie  or  lodge  in  a  kennel,  as 
a  dog  ;  to  retire  into  a  kennel  or  lair. 

The  dog  kenneled  in  a  hollow  tree  L' Estrange. 

ken'nel.  v.  t.  To  put  or  keep  in  a  kennel, 
ken'ning  (kgn'Tng),  n.  [See  ken,  v.  t.)  1  Act  of  one 

who  kens  ;  also,  range  of  sight ;  ken.  Obs. 

2.  Qhiefly  Naut.  The  distance  within  which  land  or  ships 
may  ordinarily  be  discerned  ;  about  20  or  21  miles.  Obs. 

3.  Recognition  ;  cognition  ;  also,  a  perceptible  portion. 
Scot.  6c  Dial.  Eng. 

4.  In  Norse  and  early  Teutonic  literature,  a  periphrastic 
or  metaphorical  name  having  a  more  or  less  general  use  as 
a  convention  of  poetic  diction. 

Of  figurative  terms  [for  the  sea]  we  have  such  kenmngs  as  :  the 
home  of  the  whale,  the  realm  of  monsters,  the  sea  fowl’s  bath, 
the  pathway^  of  the  whale,  [etc.]  F.  B.  Gummere. 


ke'no  (ke'no),  n.  [Cf.  F.  quine  five  winning  numbers,  fr. 
L.  quini  five  each,  quinque  five.  See  five.]  A  form  of 
lotto  used  in  gambling,  in  which  numbered  balls  are  taken 
one  by  one  from  the  spout  of  a  receptacle  called  a  keno 
goose  ;  —  called  also  A  merican  lotto. 

ke-no'sis  (ke-no'sis),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  *eVto<ri?  an  empty¬ 
ing,  fr.  k*vo<;  empty.]  Theol.  Christ’s  action  of  “empty¬ 
ing  himself”  on  becoming  man  (Phil.  ii.  7),  in  the  sense 
that  during  his  earthly  life  he  humbled  himself  and  put 
himself  in  man’s  place,  even  to  suffering  death  ;  also,  any 
of  various  Christological  theories  based  upon  this. 

ke-not'ic  (ke-n5t'ik),  a.  [Gr.  xepcoTixo?  of  or  for  empty¬ 
ing.]  Theol.  Of  or  pertaining  to  kenosis.  —  n.  One  who 
holds  the  doctrine  of  kenosis.  —  ke  not'i  cism  (-T-sTz’m), 
n.  —  ke-not'i  cist  (-sTst),  n. 

ken'speck  le  (ken'spSk/’l),  a.  [Cf.  Norw.  dial,  kjenne- 
spa/c  quick  at  recognizing,  Sw.  kajinspak.)  Conspicuous; 
having  a  distinctive  appearance.  Dial.  Eng.,  Scot.,  <C*  Ir. 

Kent  bugle  (kgnt).  [Probably  named  after  a  Duke  of 
Kent.)  Music.  The  key  bugle. 

Ken'ti-a  (kSn'ti-a),  n.  [NL.,  after  Wm.  Kent,  horticultur¬ 
ist,  a  companion  of  Rein- 
vardt  in  journeys  through 
the  Indian  archipelago,  or 
after  Miss  Kent,  author  of 
“Sylvan  Sketches,”  Lon¬ 
don,  1825.]  1.  Bot.  A  small 
genus  of  pinnate  -  leaved 
palms,  natives  of  Australia 
and  the  East  Indies,  distin¬ 
guished  by  the  angled 
branchlets  of  the  spadices 
and  by  the  six  stamens. 

None  of  the  species  are  cul¬ 
tivated. 

2  [/.  c.)  Hort.  Any  of  sev¬ 
eral  well-known  house 
palms  formerly  referred  to 
this  genus,  as  Howea  bel- 
moreana,  H.  forsteriana,  Hedyscepe  canterbury  ana,  etc. 

Kent'ish,  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  Kent,  in  England. 

Kentish  balsam,  the  dog’s  mercury.  —  K.  cousin,  a  distant 
relative.  —  K.  crow,  a  chough.  Local,  Eng.  —  K.  fire,  a  pro¬ 
longed  demonstration  of  applause  or  of  impatient  dis¬ 
sent  ;  —  said  to  have  originated  in  Kent  in  1828-29  during 
the  opposition  to  the  Catholic  Relief  Bill.  —  K.  glory,  an 
orange-brown  moth  (Endromis  versicolor)  with  black  and 
white  markings,  rather  common  in  parts  of  England.  It 
cpnstitutes  a  family,  Endromidae.  The  larva  feeds  on 
birch.  —  K.  Knocker,  a  smuggler  from  Kent ;  —  so  called 
from  the  Kentish  Knock,  a  sandbank  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Thames.  —  K.  long-tails,  the  wild  oat.  —  K.  nightingale,  the 
blackcap.  Local ,  Eng.  —  K.  plover,  a  widely  distributed 
ring  plover  (ZEgialitis  alexandrina)  which  sometimes 
breeds  on  the  east  coast  of  England.  —  K.  sheep,  one  of  a 
local  English  breed  of  white  long-wooled  sheep  raised  in 
the  district  of  Romney  Marsh. 

kent'ledge  (kSnt'lgj),  n.  1.  Naut.  Pig-iron  ballast. 


Kenti&(Howea  belmorcana). 


Kentucky  Blue  Grass. 


2  Mil.  In  the  British  service,  unserviceable  cast-iron 
articles,  such  as  condemned  shot  and  shell,  etc. 

Ken  tuck'l-an  (ken-tuk'T-an),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  Ken¬ 
tucky.  —  n.  A  native  or  citizen  of  Kentucky. 

Ken  tuck'y  (ken-tuk'T),  n.  One  of  the  United  States. 
Kentucky  blue  grass,  a  valuable  pasture  and  meadow  grass 
(Poa  pr  alerts  is),  found  in  both 
Europe  and  America,  but  reach¬ 
ing  its  finest  development  in 
the  central  United  States,  esp.  in 
Kentucky.  It  is  of  tall  habit 
with  slender  bright  green  leaves, 
and  is  one  of  the  chief  constitu¬ 
ents  in  mixtures  of  seed  for 
lawns.  In  Great  Britain  it  is 
more  generally  known  as  June 
grass  or  smooth  meadow  grass.  — 

K.  coffee  bean,  the  seed  of  the  Ken¬ 
tucky  coffee  tree ;  sometimes, 
also,  the  tree  itself.  —  K.  coffee 
tree,  a  tall  North  American  ca?s- 
alpiniaceous  tree  ( Gymnocladus 
dioica)  with  bipinnate  leaves, 
showy  white  flowers  in  terminal 
racemes,  and  large  woody  brown 
pods,  the  seeds  of  which  have 
been  used  as  a  substitute  for  cof¬ 
fee.  The  hard,  durable  wood  is 
employed  to  some  extent  in  cabi¬ 
network.  —  K.  hemp,  the  wood 
nettle.  Miller. —  K.  mahogany,  the 
Kentucky  coffee  tree  or  its  wood. 

—  K.  mo8s,the  portulaca.  —  K.  Res¬ 
olutions,  U.  S.  Hist.,  nine  resolu¬ 
tions  drafted  by  Thomas  Jeffer¬ 
son,  then  Vice-President,  and  passed  by  the  Kentucky 
Legislature  in  1798.  They  affirmed  the  Union  to  be  a  com¬ 
pact,  supported  strict  construction  of  the  Constitution, 
emphasized  State  sovereignty,  and  denied  the  power  oi 
Congress  to  pass  the  Alien  and  Sedition  Law  s.  A  tenth 
resolution  was  passed  the  next  year,  affirming  more 
strongly  State  sovereignty  and  declaring  nullification  of 
all  unauthorized  acts  done  under  the  Constitution  to  be 
rightful.— K.  warbler,  a  warbler  (Geothlypis  formosa)  rather 
common  in  parts  of  the  eastern  United  States,  having  the 
upper  parts  olive-green,  the  under  parts  bright  yellow,  and 
the  head  and  face  marked  w  ith  black.  —  K.  yellowwood.  See 

YELLOWWOOD. 

kep'i  (kgp'e),  n.  [F.  kepi,  of  G. 
origin.]  A  military  cap  having  a 
close-fitting  band,  a  round  flat  top 
sloping  toward  the  front,  and  a 
visor.  As  originally  worn  by  the 
French  in  Algeria  about  1830  it  was 
tall  and  stiff  with  a  straight  visor. 

It  is  now  lower,  has  a  curved  visor, 
and  is  frequently  soft. 

Kep  le'ri-an  (kep-le'rT-an),  a.  Of 
or  pert,  to  the  astronomer  John 
Kepler  (1571-1G30) ;  as,  Keplerian 
telescope. 

Kep'ler’s  laws  (kSp'lerz).  Astron. 

Three  important  laws  or  expres¬ 
sions  of  the  order  of  the  planetary 
motions,  discovered  by  John  Kep¬ 
ler.  They  are:  (1)  The  orbit  of  a 
planet  with  respect  to  the  sun  is  an  ellipse,  the  sun  being 
in  one  of  the  foci.  (2)  The  areas  swept  over  by  a  vector 
drawn  from  the  sun  to  a  planet  are  proportioned  to  the 
times  of  describing  them.  (3)  The  squares  of  the  times 
of  revolution  of  two  planets  are  in  the  ratio  of  the  cubes  of 
their  mean  distances. 


Various  forms  of  Kepi. 
1  Of  1830  ;  2  Of  I860  ;  3, 
4  Soft  and  Stiff  Kepis 
of  the  present. 


Kep'ler,  or  Kep'ler-Poinsot',  sol  id  (kgp'ler-pwSN'so'). 
A  regular  solid  that  envelops  its  center  more  than  once. 
There  are  four,  three  noted  by  Kepler.  See  regular. 

Kep'ler’s  prob'lem  (kSp'lerz).  Math.  The  problem  of  di¬ 
viding  a  semicircular  area  in  a  given  ratio  by  a  line  through 
a  given  point  of  the  diameter,  equivalent  to  solving  the 
equation  a—x  —  b  sin  x  ;  —  proposed  in  1609 
by  Kepler. 

ker-  (ker-).  Also  ke-  (ke-).  A  prefix  used  in 
onomatopoeic  or  echoic  forms  which  imitate 
the  noise  or  effect  produced  by  the  falling  of 
some  heavy  object ;  as,  ker  plunk',  ker-slosh', 
ker-chunk',  ker-slam',  etc.  Colloq.,  U.  S. 

Ker  (kQr),  n.  ;  pi.  Keres  (ke'rez).  [Gr.  Kr/p, 
pi.  Kf;pes.]  Gr.  Rdig.  A  ghost  or  disem¬ 
bodied  soul,  often  represented  as  a  winged 
manikin  ;  frequently,  an  avenging  spirit,  a 
noisome  or  baleful  spreader  of  disease  and 
pollution  ;  also,  a  man’s  fate  or  doom  con-  Ker  (from  a 
ceived  as  a  sprite  or  personified  as  a  goddess.  Greek  Vase). 


kelp,  u.  Prob.,  a  sheath.  Obs. 
kelp.  Var.  ofKiLP  Dial.  Eng. 
kelp'er,  n.  One  who  gathers  or 

t repares  kelp 

elp'flsh',  n.  Any  of  certain 
fishes  inhabiting  the  kelp 
growths  of  the  Pacific  ;  as  the 
labroid  fishes  Halichoeres  semi- 
cinctusttud  species  of  Platyglos- 
sus  of  the  Californian  coast, 
Odar  balteatus  of  Tasmania, 
and  Coridodax  pul l us:  of  New 
Zealand ;  certain  blennies,  as 
Jleterostichus  rostratus  and  spe¬ 
cies  of  Gibbonsia  of  the  Califor¬ 
nian  coast. 

kelp  goose.  A  goose  (Chloeph a ga 
hybrid  a)  of  littoral  habits, 
found  in  the  Falkland  Islands 
and  adjacent  parts  of  South 
America.  The  male  is  white  and 
the  female  brownish  black 
.narked  with  white, 
kelp  hen.  A  weka  rail  ( Ocydro- 
mus  kuscus)  which  feeds  upon 
marine  animals.  New  Zealand. 
kelp  pigeon.  A  sheath  bill  ( Chi- 
mis  alba).  [kelp.  I 

kelp  raft.  A  mass  of  floating! 
kelp'ware'.  n.  =  kelp,  2. 
kelp'wort'  (kglp'wfirt").  n.  = 
olasswort  b.  [kelp.  I 

kelp'y,  a.  Characterized  by  | 
kel'son.  Var.  of  keelson. 
kelt.  ^  kilt,  n. 
kelt,  n.  A  Ralmon  or  sea  trout 
ufter  spawning.  Scot. 
kelt.  a.  Homespun  frieze  cloth, 
usually  black  wool  with  a  mix¬ 
ture  ot  white.  Scot.  Sr  Dial.  Eng. 
Kelt.  Kelt'ic.  Vars.  of  Celt, 
Celtic. 

kel'ter.  Var.  of  kilter. 
kel'ter, n.  Money.  Dial.  Eng. 


kel'ter,  n.  Rubbish.  Dial.  Eng. 
kelt'er,  n.  [Cf.  dial,  kelt  frieze 
cloth.]  A  kind  of  coarse  cloth  ; 
also,  a  garment  made  of  it.  Obs. 
Kelt  i-be'ri-an(  k€l  tY-be'rY-dn ). 
Var.  of  Celtiberian. 

Kelt'o-.  Var  of  Celto-. 
kel'ty.  kel'tie  (k61'tl),  n.  |  Said 
to  come  from  the  name.AV/oV-,of 
a  great  drinker  in  Scotland.]  A 
fineof  a  bumper  for  not  drinking 
fair.  Also  Kelt ie's  mends.  Obs. 
Dial.  A-"'/.  V  Scot.  Ik  i  mb. 

kem.  Obs.or  dial.  pret.  of  COM E,  | 
kem'bo.  kimbo. 

keme.  kemm  kemb. 
kem'e-lin.  +  kimnkl. 
kemp,  n.  [Cf.  Norw.  dial. 
kampe,  kjeni/ie,  a  kind  of  plan¬ 
tain,  Sw.  kaniftar.)  A  flower 
stalk  of  the  ribwort  plantain, 
used  in  the  children's  game  of 
cocks.  Scot.  Sr  Dial.  Eng. 
Kemp  er-hau'8en  (kfm'pfr- 
hou'zen),  n.  Robert  Pearse  Gil¬ 
lies  (17.S8-18.')8);  —so  called  in  the 
“  Noctes  Ambrosian®”  of  Chris¬ 
topher  North  and  others,  in 
which  he  is  an  interlocutor, 
kemp'er-y-man.  n.  A  fighting 
man  ;  a  kemp.  Obs. 
kem'ple  (kein'p’l),  n.  A  vary¬ 
ing  measure  for  straw,  in  tne 
neighborhood  of  400  pounds 
Scot.  [A  comber.  Obs.  | 

kemp'ster.n.  [kemb,  v.  -f -sfer.]| 
kempt  (kfmpt),  pret.  tfp.p.  of 
kemb.  Archaic. 
kemp'ty.  Var.  of  kemi’Y. 
kemp'y.  n.  =  kemp,  a  cham¬ 
pion.  Scot.  Sr  Dial.  Eng. 
Kem'u-el  (kem'ff-el;  ke-mu'51). 
Bib.  [kin. I 

ken.  Obs.  or  dial.  Eng.  var.  of  | 


ken.  Obs.  pi.  of  cowr. 
ken,  etc.  +  keen,  etc. 
ken.  v.  t.  [AS.cemiau.  Cf.  kin.] 
To  beget  or  conceive  ;  to  give 
bi  rth  to.  Obs.  —  v.  i.  To  be  con¬ 
ceived  or  born.  Obs. 
ken.  n.  [Perh.  from  kennel .]  A 
house  ;  esp.,  one  resorted  to  by 
thieves, beggars, etc.  Slang, Eng. 
ken,  n.  [Jap.]  See  measure. 
ken,  n.  [Jap.,  lit.,  the  fist.]  A 
Japanese  game  of  forfeits, 
ken,  n.  [Jap.,  power,  authority.] 
A  Japanese  prefecture. 

Ken.  Abbr.  Kentucky. 

Ke-nai'  (kf-nl'),  n.  a  An 
Alaskan  Indian  of  the  Kenai 
Peninsula,  b  Gcol  A  thick  Ter¬ 
tiary  series,  prob.  Oligocene,  in 
Alaska. 

Ke'nan  (ke'ndn).  Bib. 
Ke'nath  (ke'nath).  Bib. 
Ke'naz  (ke'n&z).  Bib. 
kench.  Var.  of  canch. 
kench.  v.  i.  (Cf.  AS.  cancettan 
to  laugh  lqudly,  gecanc  a  mock, 
gibe.]  To  laugh  loudly.  Obs. 
kende.  kind. 
kende.  Ohs.  pret.  of  ken. 
ken'dle.  f  KINDLE,  »•. 
kene.  +  keen,  ken,  kin,  kine. 
kene,  »•.  t.  [ME.  kenien,  kenen. 
Cf.  ken  to  beget.]  To  beget  or 
bear.  06s.— r.  i.  Be  born.  Obs. 
kenebowe.  In  phrase  with  in  or 
on,  obs.  form  of  akimbo. 
kenel.  +  kennel. 

Ken'elm  (km'elm),  n.  [AS. 
Cenelm,Cenhelm,  Coenhelm ;  cf. 
cenebold;  helm  helmet.]  Masc. 
prop.  name.  [Brave.  Obs.  | 
kenely,  a.  [See  keen, a.;  -ly.]| 
kenet.  +  kennet. 

Ke'nez-ite  (ke'n6z-Tt),  Ke'nlz- 


zite,  n.  Bib.  One  of  a  people 
mentioned  in  Gen.  xv.  19.  See 
Kenite  and  Kadmonites. 
keng.  d*  kino. 

Ke'nite  (ke'nTt),??.  Bib.  One  of 
a  people  mentioned  in  Gen.  xv. 
19.  Cf.  Kadmonites.  [kink. I 
kenk.  Obs.  or  dial.  Eng.  var.  of  | 
ken 'lore,  n.  [Aren  to  know  + 
lore.)  The  theory  of  knowledge, 
ken'mark  ,  n.  A  mark  by  which 
to  know  a  thing, 
ken'nah.  henna. 
kennattls.  Obs.  pi.  of  kennet. 
kenne  f  cain,  ken,  kin. 

Ken  ne-bunk'er  (k  £  n^-b  ii  i)'- 
ker),  n.  [From  Kcnnebunk, 
Maine.]  A  kind  of  large  va¬ 
lise.  Chiefly  Maine ,  U.  S. 
ken'nel.  Var.  of  cannkl. 
kennel  coal.  +  cannel  coal 
ken'nel-ly,  a.  Such  as  is  charac¬ 
teristic  ot  a  gutter,  llarr. 
ken'nel-rak  er  (kenG  l-rak'er), 
n.  A  scavenger  of  gutters.  Obs. 
Ken'ner-ly’s  salm  on  (k?n'5r- 
lYz).  A  small  variety  of  the 
blueback  salmon  ( Onchorhyn • 
chus  nerka  kennerlyi)  occurring 
only  in  certain  small  lakes  of 
western  North  America, 
ken'net.  u.  [OF.  kenet  little  dog, 
var.  of  chenet,  dim.  of  chien  dog, 
L.  canis,)  A  breed  of  small 
hunting  dogs.  Obs. 
ken'net,  n.  [Cf.  OF.  chenette  a 
kind  of  cloth.]  A  kind  of  gray 
cloth.  Obs. 

Ken'neth  (kPn'Pth),  n.  [AS. 
Cynath.)  Masc.  prop.  name. 
Ken'ni-cott's  white'fish  (kPn'- 
I-ktfts).  A  large  whitetish  (C’o- 
regonus  kennicotti)  of  Alaska 
and  western  Canada 


Ken'ni-cott  sys'tem.  A  system 
of  softening  water  for  steam 
boilers,  by  addition  of  soda  and 
liine  solutions  and  subsequent 
sedimentation  in  a  special 
apparatus  ;  —  called  after  Mr. 
C.  L.  Kennicott,  the  inventor, 
ken'ning,  n.  [Cf.  ken  to  beget.] 
The  chalaza  of  u  bird’s  egg.  Obs. 
ken'no  (kPn'no).  n.  A  cheese 
made  for  those  gathered  on  the 
occasion  of  a  birth.  Scot. 
ke  no-gen'e-sis  (ke'nfi-jSn'f- 
sls  ;  ken'6-).  Var.  of  cenooen- 
esis  —  ke'no  ge-net'ic,  a.  —  ke  - 
nage-net'i-cal-ly,  adv. 
ke  nog'e-ny  (kr-nbj'f-nt),  n. 
Biol.  CenogenesiB. 
ken'o-tism  (kPn'ii-tYz’m),  n. 
Theol.  The  doctrine  or  theory 
of  kenosis.  —  ken'o-tist,  n. 
kenrede  f  kindred. 
kenschipe.  n  Keenness.  Obs. 
Ken'sing-ton  stitch  (kPn'zYng- 
twn).  =  CREWEL  STITCH, 
ken'speck.  ken'spac.  a.  =  ken- 
si*  eckle.  Dial.  Eng. 
ken/sy,  n.  Brawler  ;  rude  fel¬ 
low.  Obs.  Scot. 
kent,  n.  Sr  r.  Whaling.  Var.  of 
CANT.  (A'  D.  U.  Of  KEN. I 

kent.  Scot.  &  aial.  Eng.  pret.| 
Kent,  Earl  of.  In  Shakespeare’s 
“King  Lear.”  Lear’s  plain-spo¬ 
ken  and,  although  banished, 
ever  faithful  follower, 
kent,  n.  [Orig.  uncert  Cf. 
quant.  1  A  staff  or  pole  used, esp. 
by  shepherds.as  a  walking  stick, 
in  vaulting,  etc.  Chiefly  Scot. 
kent.  r.  t  Sri.  To  push  or  propel 
with  a  kent  ;  punt.  Chiefly  Scot. 
ken'tal.  ken'tall  quintal. 
kentral'len-ite  (k6nt-ai'en-It),n. 


[Prob.  fr.  Kentallen,  town  in  Ar¬ 
gyllshire.]  Petrog.  A  basic  va¬ 
riety  of  syenite  consisting  of  oli¬ 
vine,  augite,orthoclase,  and  bio- 

tite.  [of  KANTIKOY.  I 

ken'ti-kaw  (kPn'tY-ko).  Var.  | 
kent'ing.  n.  [Prob.  from  Kent 
County,  Eng.]  A  kind  of  linen 
cloth.  Obs.  [man  of  Kent.  1 
Kent'ish  man,  n.  An  English-! 
ken'tle  ^  quintal. 
ken'tro-lite  (kPn'tro-lTt),  n  [Gr. 
Kevrpov  point  -F  -lite.)  Min.  A 
silicate  of  lead  and  manganese 
of  dark  reddish  brown  color, 
found  in  minute  prismatic  crys¬ 
tals  or  massive.  II.,  5.  Sp.gr., 
6.19. 

keorfen  ^  carve. 
kep  (k6p),  v.  t.  Sr  i.  [Differenti¬ 
ated  form  of  keep.  Ox/.  E.  D.) 
To  catch  ;  also,  to  intercept. 
Dial.  Eng.,  Scot.,  Sr  Ir.  [keei\| 
kep.  Obs.  or  dial.  Eng.  var.  of  | 
kep  (kfp),  n.  1.  A  catch  :  a 
haul.  Dial.  Eng.,  Scot.,  Sr  Ir. 

2.  Mining.  Any  of  two  or  more 
catches  to  support  a  cage  at  the 
top  of  a  shaft.  Eng. 
kep '-ball',  n.  The  game  of 
handball,  or  the  ball  used  in 
playing  it.  Dial.  Eng.,  Scot.,8rIr. 
kepe.  keep.  [06s.  | 

kepeful,  a.  Watchful  ;  careful.  | 
keph'a-lin  ( kr-f '(j-lm ).  Var.  <>f 

CEPH  ALIN. 

keph'ir(kgf'fr).  Var.  of  kefir. 
kep'per.  +  kipper.  [keep.I 
kept  (kppt).  pret.  Sr  p.  p.  of  | 
l|  Kdp'vi-se-lo-haz'  (kan'vp-shg- 
lfi-haz'),  it-  [Hung.,  fr.  kdpvi- 
selo  representative  -F  hdz  house.] 
Hungary.  See  legislature. 
ker  +  carr,  fen. 


f<fod,  foot ;  out,  oil ;  chair  ;  go  ;  sing,  iijk  ;  then,  thin  ;  nature,  verdure  (250) ;  K  =  cli  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144) ;  boN  ;  yet ;  zh  —  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to§§  in  Guide. 
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kera-.  Combining  form  fr.  Gr.  xepas,  horn.  See  kerato-. 
ker'a  cele  (kgr'd-sel),  n.  [ kera -  -j-  - cele .]  Veter.  A 

horny  tumor  on  a  horse’s  hoof, 
kera-phyl'lo-cele  (-ft l'o-sel),  n.  [kera-- f-  phyllo-  + 
-cele.]  Veter.  A  rare  horn  tumor  on  the  inner  surface  of 
the  wall  of  the  horse’s  hoof,  usually  occurring  at  the 
toe.  It  results  from  chronic  inflammation  of  the  fleshy 
leaves,  and  in  some  cases  causes  lameness.  On  the  plantar 
surface  it  appears  as  a  crescent-shaped  thickening  of  the 
white  line  with  the  convexity  inward, 
ker  a  phyl'lous  (-fll'«s),  a.  [kera-  -f-  phyllous .]  Far. 
Designating  the  inner  layer  of  the  horny  part  of  the  walls 
of  the  hoof  of  an  animal.  It  forms  a  series  of  small  plates 
projecting  between  the  sensitive  laminae  of  the  pododerm. 
ker'a  tin  (kgr'a-fcTn),  n.  [Gr.  xe'pas,  -aros,  horn.]  Physiol. 
Chem.  A  nitrogenous  substance  forming  the  chemical 
basis  of  epidermal  tissues,  such  as  horn,  hair,  nails, 
feathers,  and  the  like,  and  existing  apparently  in  several 
varieties.  Keratin  is  an  insoluble  substance,  and,  unlike 
elastin,  is  not  dissolved  even  by  gastric  or  pancreatic 
juice.  Its  sulphur  can  be  partly  removed  by  alkalies.  It 
is  related  to  the  proteids,  and  by  decomposition  yields 
cystine,  leucine,  arginine,  and  other  cleavage  products, 
ke-rat'l  nous  (k§-r5t'T-nws),  a.  Containing,  or  of  the  na¬ 
ture  of,  keratin  ;  horny. 

ker  a-ti'tls  (kSr'd-ti'tTs),  n.  [NL. ;  kerato-  -f-  Med. 

Inflammation  of  the  cornea. 

ker'a-to-  (kSr'd-to-),  kerat  Combining  form  from  Greek 
K*pa<?,  #cepaT09,  horn;  —  used  specif.,  in  Anat.  A  Med.,  to 
signify  cornea.  Also  written  cerato- ;  cf.  kera-. 
ker  a  to  der'mi  a  (-dfir'inT-d),  n.  [NL.  See  kerato-  ; 
-derm.]  Med.  A  hornlike  condition  of  the  skin, 
ker  a-tog'e  nous  (k8r'd-t5j'e-nSs),  a.  [kerato-  -}-  -genous.] 
Producing  horn. 

ker'a  told  (kgr'a-toid),  a.  [kerato-  -j-  - oid. ]  Resembling 
horny  tissue. 

ker'a  tome  (-tom),  ?i.  [See  kerato-;  -tome.]  Surg.  An 
instrument  for  dividing  the  cornea  in  operating  on  cataract, 
ker  a-tom'e-ter  (-t5in'e-ter),  n.  [kerato-  -f-  -meter.]  An 
instrument  for  measuring  the  curvature  of  the  cornea.  — 

ker'a-tom'e  try  (  trl),  n. 

ker'a-to  nyx'is  (-to-nTk'sTs),  n.  [NL. ;  kerato — [-  Gr. 
puncture  ]  Surg.  The  operation  of  removing  a  cat¬ 
aract  by  thrusting  a  needle  through  the  cornea  of  the  eye, 
and  breaking  up  the  opaque  mass. 

ker'a-to  phyre'  (kSr'd-to-flr'),  n.  [ kerato -  -}-  -phyre.] 

Petrog.  A  compact  porphyritic  rock  having  anorthoclase 
as  its  prevailing  feldspar  ;  orig.,  any  of  certain  rocks  re¬ 
sembling  hornfels,  whence  the  name. 
ker'a-tO* scope'  (-skop'),  n.  [kerato-  -j-  -scope.]  An  in¬ 
strument  for  examining  the  cornea.  —  ker'a-tOS'CO-py 
(kSr'd-t5s'ko-pT),  n. 

ker'a-tose  (kSr'd-tos),  a.  Zool.  a  Containing  hornlike 
fibers  ;  as,  a  keratose  sponge,  b  Belonging  to  the  Ceratosa. 
ker  a-to'sis  (-to'sts),  n.  [NL.  ;  kerato-  -j — osis.]  Med. 
An  affection  of  the  skin  marked  by  horny  excrescences, 
ke-rau'lo-phon  (kS-r6'lo-f5n),  n.  [kera-  Gr.  avA  05 
flute  (frion)  sound,  voice.]  Music.  A  reedy-toned  metal 
stop  of  small  scale  in  some  organs, 
ke  rau'no  graph  (-no-graf),  n.  [Gr.  tcepawos  thunderbolt 
-f*  -graph.]  1.  A  figure  or  picture  impressed  by  lightning 
upon  the  human  body  or  elsewhere. 

2.  Meteor.  An  apparatus,  consisting  essentially  of  an  an¬ 
tenna  such  as  is  used  in  wireless  telegraphy,  connected  to 
a  galvanometer  or  electroscope,  for  autographically  record¬ 
ing  the  existence  of  a  distant  thunderstorm. 

—  ke  rau  no-graph'ic  (-grSf'Tk),  a.  —  ker  au-nog'ra- 

phy  (kSr'8-nog'rd-ff),  n. 

ke  rau'no  phone  (kS-r6'n6-fon),  n.  [Gr.  Kepawos  thun¬ 
derbolt  -j-  -phone.  ]  Meteor.  An  apparatus,  consisting  es¬ 
sentially  of  a  wireless  telegraphic  receptor  connected  to  a 
microphonic  or  telephonic  receiver,  for  audibly  demonstrat¬ 
ing  the  existence  of  more  or  less  distant  lightning  flashes.  — 
ke  rau'no  phon'lc  (  fon'Tk),  a. 

ker'chlef  (kdr'chlf),  n.  [ME.  coverchef,  OF.  cuevrechief, 
couvrechef,  F.  couvrechef,  a  head  covering,  fr.  couvrir  to 
cover  -f-  OF.  chief  head,  F.  chef.  See  cover,  chief  ;  cf. 
curfew.]  1.  A  square  cloth  worn  by  women  as  a  covering 
for  the  head  ;  hence,  a  cloth  similar  in  form  or  material 
worn  or  carried  on  the  person  for  protection  or  ornament, 
as  at  the  neck  (nec  kerchief)  or  breast  (breast  kerchief). 

2.  A  handkerchief. 

3.  A  lady  who  wears  a  kerchief.  Dryden. 

ker'chlef ed,  ker'chleft  (-chTft),  a.  Wearing,  or  covered 

with,  a  kerchief. 


ke-re',  ke-ri'  (ke-re'),  imperative  singular.  Also  k'ri,  queri , 
q'H.  [Imperative  of  Heb.  yard  to  read.]  Bib.  Lit.,  read  ; 
—  used  in  the  margin  of  the  Hebrew  Bible  to  indicate  that 
the  reading  given  with  it  is  to  be  substituted  for  that  in  the 
text.  —  n.  The  reading  to  be  substituted.  See  kethib. 
Ker'e-san  (kSr'e-sdn  ;  k6-r6s'dn),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to, 
or  designating,  a  linguistic  stock  of  North  American  Indians 
occupying  Acoma,  Laguna,  San  Felipe,  and  Santo  Domingo, 
and  other  pueblos  in  New  Mexico.  See  pueblo,  2. 
kerf  (kfirf),  n.  [AS.  cyrf  a  cutting  off,  fr.  ceorfan  to  cut, 
carve.  See  carve.]  1.  Act  of  cutting  ;  a  cut  or  stroke. 

2.  The  slit  or  notch  made  in  cutting,  as  the  gap  made  by 
an  ax  in  felling  a  tree  or  the  track  of  a  saw  in  sawing. 

3.  A  cut  place  of  a  branch  or  tree. 

4.  Something  cut  off  ;  a  cutting,  as  of  wool  in  shearing, 
kerf,  v.  t.  ;  kerfed  (kfirft) ;  kekf'ing.  1.  To  make  a  kerf 

in,  esp.  by  sawing. 

2.  Carp.  To  cut,  as  a  beam,  trans\ersely  along  the  under 
side  in  several  places  in  order  to  bend  it. 
ke'rlte  (ke'rit),  n.  [Gr.  ktjpos  wax.]  A  compound  of  tar 
or  asphaltum,  animal  or  vegetable  oils,  and  sulphur  ;  — 
used  as  an  insulating  material  in  place  of  rubber, 
ker'mes  (kfir'mez),  n.  [F.  kermes ,  fr.  Ar.  &  Per.  qirmiz. 
See  crimson  ;  cf  ..a  l  kermes.]  1.  a  The  dri^d  bodies  of  the 
females  of  certain  scale  in¬ 
sects,  allied  to  the  coch¬ 
ineal  insect,  which  are 
found  on  several  species 
of  oak  (esp.  Quercus  coc¬ 
ci  f  era)  of  the  Mediterra¬ 
nean  region.  They  are 
round,  about  the  size  of  a 
pea,  contain  coloring  mat¬ 
ter  analogous  to  carmine, 
and  are  used  in  dyeing. 

They  were  long  thought 
to  be  vegetable(being  often 

called  kermes  berries),  and  ~  ,  XT  .  .  ^ 

were  used  in  medicine.  Kermes  of  the  Oak.  Nat.  size, 
b  [cap.]  Zool.  The  genus  containing  the  above  insects. 

2.  A  dwarf  European  evergreen  oak  ( Quercus  coccifera) 
on  which  kermes  insects  feed.  Its  bark  is  rich  in  tannin. 

3.  =  KERMES  MINERAL. 

ker'mes  ite  (-me-zit),  n.  Min.  Native  kermes  mineral 
(Sb2S20),  occurring  usually  as  tufts  of  cherry-red  capillary 
crystals,  and  resulting  from  the  alteration  of  stibnite. 
kermes  mineral  A  soft  reddish  brow'll  powder  consist¬ 
ing  essentially  of  antimony  trisulphide,  but  usually  con¬ 
taining  also  oxide  and  alkali,  probably  in  the  form  of  a 
pyroautimonate.  It  is  prepared  in  various  ways,  and  was 
formerly  much  used  as  an  alterative,  diaphoretic,  and 
emetic.  Kermesite  is  a  native  form, 
ker'mis  (kfir'mis),  ker'mess  (-mes),  n.  [D.  kermis ;  cf. 
G.  kirmes ;  prop.,  church  mass.  See  church;  mass  a 
religious  service.]  a  In  and  near  the  Low  Countries,  a 
local  outdoor  festival  and  fair,  orig.  held  anuually  on  the 
feast  day  of  the  local  patron  saint  or  of  the  chief  church, 
b  In  the  United  States,  an  indoor  entertainment  and  fair 
kern,  kerne  (kfirn),  n.  [Ir.  ceatharnach  a  foot  soldier, 
ceatharn  a  band  of  soldiers.  Cf.  cateran.]  1.  a  Alight- 
armed  foot  soldier  of  the  Celtic  populations  of  Ireland  or 
(by  extension)  Scotland  ;  —  used  chiefly  of  medieval  times  ; 
also,  a  body  of  kerns  collectively.  Cf.  galloglass.  b  A 
rude  peasant  of  the  wilder  parts  of  Ireland,  such  as  those 
from  whom  the  military  kerns  were  largely  recruited. 

A  bare-legged  Irish  kerne ,  whose  onlv  clothing  is  his  ragged 
yellow  mantle,  and  the  unkempt  “  glib  r’  of  hair.  C.  Kingsley. 
2.  Any  boor  or  rustic  person.  Obs.  or  R. 
kern  (kfirn),  n.  [Cf.  D.  &  G.  kern  kernel,  E.  kern  to  hard¬ 
en,  kernel.]  Kernel ;  com  ;  grain.  Rare. 
kern,  v.  t.  &  i.  [ME.  kemen,  curnen ;  akin  to  E.  corn. 
See  corn,  kernel.]  To  corn,  or  harden  ;  to  granulate  ; 
salt.  Chiefly  Dial.  Eng.,  Scot.,  A-  Ir 
kern,  n.  [F.  came  a  projecting  angle,  L.  cardo,  cardinis, 
a  hinge.  Chef.  E.  D.]  Type  Founding.  A  part  of  the  face 
of  a  type  which  projects  beyond  the  body,  or  shank, 
kern,  v.  t.  ;  kerned  (kfimd);  kern'ing.  Type  Founding. 
To  form  with  a  kern  ;  also,  to  smooth  (type)  about  the  kern, 
kern,  n.  [G.,  prop.,  kernel.]  Math.  The  area  bounded 
by  the  curve  whose  envelope  is  the  locus  of  the  antipoles 
of  the  limits  of  the  entire  sectional  area  under  considera¬ 
tion  ;  —  usually  called  a  central  kern. 
ker'nel  (kfir'nel),  n.  [ME.  kernel,  kirnel,  curnel,  AS. 
cyrnel ,  fr.  corn  grain.  See  corn.]  1.  A  seed,  as  that  of 
an  apple  or  grape.  Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 

C.  A  whole  grain  or  seed  of  a  cereal,  as  of  wheat  or  corn. 


3.  The  inner  portion  of  a  seed  within  the  integuments, 
consisting  of  the  embryo  and  endosperm  or  perisperm  ;  — 
used  generally  of  edible  seeds,  and  lienee  of  the  endocarp 
in  nuts,  drupes,  or  other  seedlike  fruits  ;  as,  the  kernel  of 
a  walnut ;  the  kernel  of  a  peach  stone. 

4.  A  gland  or  glaudlike  body  ;  a  tonsil.  Obs.  or  Dial. 

5-  The  central,  substantial,  or  essentia!  part  of  anything; 
the  gist ;  the  core  ;  as,  the  kernel  of  an  argument. 

Kernel  of  Deuteronomy,  Old  Test.  Criticism,  the  contents  of 
the  earliest  form  of  Deuteronomy,  probably  comprising 
chapters  v.-xxvi.,  and  xxviii.  (according  to  some,  xii.- 
xxvi.),  with  which  various  critics  include  other  passages, 
ker'nel  (kfir'nel),  v.  i. ;  -neled  (-ncld)  or  -nelled;  -nel- 
ing  or  -nel-ling.  To  harden  or  ripen  into  kernels ;  to 
produce  kernels. 

ker'nel,  v.  t.  To  inclose  as  a  kernel, 
ker'neled.  ker'nelled  (kfir'neld),  a.  Having  a  kernel, 
ker'nel  ly  (-nel-i),  a.  Full  of  kernels  ;  resembling  ker¬ 
nels  ;  of  the  nature  of  kernels. 

ker'nos  (kfir'nSs),  n.  [Gr.  #c«Vvo?.]  Class.  Archseol.  A 
vessel  comprising  several  small  cups  or  vases  joined  to¬ 
gether.  It  appears  to  have  been  used  at  the  Eleusinian 
mysteries  for  carrying  first  fruits, 
ker'o-sene'  (kSr'o-sen'),  n.  [Gr.  Kijpos  wax.]  An  oil  used 
for  illuminating  purposes,  formerly  obtained  from  the  dis¬ 
tillation  of  mineral  wax,  bituminous  shale,  etc.,  and  hence 
called  also  coal  oil.  It  is  now  produced  in  immense  quan¬ 
tities  by  the  distillation  and  purification  of  petroleum. 
See  petroleum.  Chemically,  kerosene  is  a  mixture  of  sev¬ 
eral  hydrocarbons,  chiefly  of  the  methane  series.  The  oil 
is  know  n  in  the  trade  as  water-white,  superfine  white,  prime 
white,  standard  white,  or  good  merchantable,  according  as  it 
is  colorless  or  of  increasing  yellowish  tint.  The  flashing 
point  (which  see),  however,  is  of  much  more  importance. 
Ker'rl  a  (kgr'T-d),  n.  [NL.,  after  William  Kerr ,  English 
gardener.]  Bot.  A  genus  of  Japanese  rosaceous  shrubs 
related  to  Spinea,  consisting  of  a  single  species  (K.  japoni- 
ca),  which  has  slender  branches  and  solitary  bright  yellow 
flowers.  It  is  sometimes  called  the  Japanese  rose. 

Ker'ry  (kgr'T),  n. ;  pi.  -ries  (-Tz).  [From  Kerry,  comity  in 
Ireland.]  One  of  an  Irish  breed  of  small,  entirely  black 
cattle,  noted  for  the  quality  of  their  milk. 

Kerry  Hill  A  mountain  breed  of  English  sheep  having 
short  wool  and  black  and  white  speckled  faces.  They  re¬ 
semble  the  Downs. 

ker'san-tite  (kgr'zan-tit),  n.  Petrog.  A  variety  of  diorite 
containing  an  abundance  of  biotite,  often  occurring  in 
dikes.  First  from  Kersanton,  France, 
ker'sey  (kfir'zT),  n.  ;  pi.  -seys  (-zTz).  [Prob.  from  town 
of  Kersey  in  Suffolk,  Eng.]  1.  A  kind  of  woolen  cloth, 
usually  coarse  and  ribbed,  woven  from  wool  of  long  staple. 
Kersey  was  manufactured  in  England  as  early  as  the  13tb 
century.  It  was  used  esp.  for  hose. 

2.  pi.  Varieties  of  kersey  ;  trousers  made  of  kersey, 
ker'sey -mere  (-mer),  n.  [For  cassimere,  confounded  with 
kersey.]  A  kind  of  w'oolen  cloth.  =  cassimere. 
kes'trel  (kSs'trel),  n.  [Formerly  also  custrel ;  cf.  F.  erk- 
cerelle ,  OF.  querce-^M 
relle.]  A  common 
small  European  fal¬ 
con  ( Cerchneis  tin- 
nun  cuius,  syn.  C. 
alaudarius)  noted 
for  its  habit  of  hover¬ 
ing  in  the  air  against  ^ 
a  wind.  It  is  about 
a  foot  long,  and 
largely  bluish  gray  Kestrel  (Cere/meis  tinnunculns ).  ($) 
above  m  the  male 

and  reddish  brown  in  the  female.  Related  species  to 
which  the  name  is  applied  are  found  throughout  most  of 
Europe,  Asia,  and  northern  Africa.  Its  North  American 
ally  is  the  sparrow  hawk. 

This  word  is  often  used  in  contempt,  as  of  a  mean 
kind  of  hawk.  “  Kites  and  kestrels  have  a  resemblance 
with  hawks.”  Bacon. 

ke'tate  (ke'tat),  n.  [ketone  -j-  -ate.]  Chem.  An  ether 

from  a  ketone,  of  the  general  formula  ^^OR 
ke'ta-zine(ke'td-zTn;  -zen;  184), n.  Also-zin.  Org.Chem.  A 
compound  of  the  general  formula  y>c  =  = 

got  by  treating  a  ketone  with  hydrazine, 
ketch  (kgch),  n.  [See  Jack  Ketch.]  A  hangman.  —  v.  t. 
To  hang. 

ketch  (kSch),  n.  [Prob.  fr.  catch,  n.  or  v.]  Naut.  A  fore- 
and-aft  rigged  vessel  with  mainmast  and  small  mizzen  set 


ker'a-lite  (k5r'd-lTt),  n.  [kera- 
-life.  1  Min .  Hornstone. 
ke-ram'ic  (kf-rftm'Ik),  ke- 
ram'ics.  ker  a-mog'ra-phy,  etc. 
Vars.  of  ckkamic,  etc. 
ke-ra'na  (kf-rii'nd),  n.  [Per. 
kar randy ■]  Music.  A  kind  of 
long  Persian  trumpet, 
ke-rar 'gy-rlte  ( k  f -r  ii  r'j  T-r  T  t). 
Var.  of  ckkaroyRite. 
ker  'a-sin ( k '  r'd-8Yn),’n.  Physiol. 
Chem.  Homocerebrin. 
ker'a-sine  (kgr'd-sln),  a.  [Gr. 
Kc'pa?  horn.]  Horny  ;  corneous, 
kerat-.  See  kerato-. 
ke-rat'  (kf-riit'),  n.  (Ar.  qirat. 
See  carat.]  See  weight. 
ker  a-tec-ta'si-a  (kgr'a-tgk-ta'- 
zhl-a  ;  -zl-d),n.  [NL.  ;  kerato- 
4-  ectasia.]  Med.  Protrusion  of 
the  cornea. 

ker  a-tec'to  my  (-tek't«5-mY),  n. 
[kerato-  +  -ectomy.]  Excision  of 
a  part,  or  all,  of  the  cornea. 

Ker  a-ter'pe-ton  (ker'd-tQr'pC- 
tdn),  n.  [NL.  ;  kerato-  +  Gr. 
epnerov  a  creeping  thing,  a 
snake.]  Falcon.  A  genus  of 
large,  broad-headed,  snlaman- 
derlike  amphibians  of  the  Car¬ 
boniferous  of  Ohio  and  Ireland, 
ker'a-tin-ize  (ker'd-tYn-Tz),  7-.  *. 
fir  t.  To  become,  or  to  render, 
keratinous.  —  ke^a-tin-i-za'tion 
(-Y-za'shdn  ;  -1-za'-),  n. 
ker'a-tin-ose'  (-Os'),  n.  [keratin 
+  -ose-]  Chem.  A  proteose 
formed  from  keratin, 
ker  a-to-an  gi-o'ma  C-tO-Sn'jY- 
O'md),  n.  [NL.]  =  angioker¬ 
atoma. 

kenr'a-to-cele',  n.  [kerato-  + 
- ceU .]  Med.  Hernia  of  Desce- 


met’s  membrane  through  perfo¬ 
rations  of  the  cornea, 
ker  a-to-co'nua,  n.  [NL.  ;  kera¬ 
to -  -f  Gr.  xcovo?  cone.]  Coni¬ 
cal  protrusion  of  the  cornea, 
ker'a  tode  (kcr'd-tod),  n.  = 

KERATOSE. 

ker  a- to  gl  o' bus,  n.  [NL.;  kera¬ 
to-  4-  L.  globus  globe.]  Globu¬ 
lar  protrusion  of  the  cornea. 
Ker  a-toi'de  a  (kgr'd-toi'dC-d), 
n.  pi.  [NL.  I  Zool.  The  Ceratosa. 
ker  a-to-i-rl'tiB  (-tft-T-rl'tTs),  n. 
[NL.  ;  kerato-  4-  tnYis.]  Inflam¬ 
mation  of  the  cornea  and  iris, 
ker'a-tol  (kCr'd-tol  ;  -t51),  n. 
[Gr.  icepa?,  xeparo?,  horn.]  A 
kind  of  artificial  leather  having 
a  hard  surface.  Trade  Name. 
ker  a  tol'y  sis  (kPr'd-tBl'Y-sYs)* 
n.  [NL.  ;  kerato-  4-  -lysis.]  Med. 
Loosening  or  peeling  off  of  the 
horny  layer  of  the  skin, 
ker  a- to 'ma  (-td'rnd),  n. ;  L.  pi. 
-tomata  (-t5'md-td).  [NL.  ; 
kerato-  4-  -om".]  1.  Med.  a  Hy¬ 
pertrophy  of  the  horny  layers  of 
the skln.esp.  «>ii  the  soles  and 
palms,  b  A  growth  of  horny 
tissue. 

2.  =  keraphyli.ocele. 
ker  a-to-ma-la'ci-a  (-to-md-la'- 
shY-a  ;  -sY-a),  ti.  (NL.  ;  kerato- 
-I-  malana.]  Med.  Morbid  soft¬ 
ening  of  the  cornea,  occurring 
chiefly  in  ill-nounshed  infants, 
ker  a-to-my-co'sis.  n.  [NL.  ; 
kerato-  -f  mycosis.]  Med.  Dis¬ 
ease  of  the  cornea  due  to  fungi, 
kei^a-to-phyl'lous  ( k  C  r'd-t  ti- 
fYl'ws),  a.  ( kerato-  4-  phyllous.] 
Keraphyllons. 

K  e  r'a-t  o  p  h'y-ta  (kSr'd-tdf'Y- 


td),  kcr'a-to-phyte'.  Vars.  of 
CEBATOPHYTA,  CERATO.  fl  >  II. 
ker'a-to-plas  ty  (-tO-plfis'tn,  n. 
[kerato-  +  -plasty .]  Surg.  Plas¬ 
tic  •nirgery  of  the  cornea.  —  ker  - 
a-to  plas'tic  (-plfis'tYk),  a. 

Ker  a-to'sa  (-to'sd).  Var.  of 
Ceratosa. 

ker'a-tose  (k6r'd-tos),  ker'a- 
tode,  n.  [Gr.  #cepaf,  -aTo?, 
horn.]  Physiol.  Chem.  A  tough, 
horny  animal  substance  enter¬ 
ing  into  the  composition  of  the 
skeleton  of  sponges  and  other 
invertebrates.  It  is  very  close 
to.  or  identical  with,  spone:in. 
ker'a-to-tome7  (-to-tonr),  n. 
Surg.  =  KERATOMK. 
ker  a-tot'o-my  (-tOt'fi-ml),  n. 
[kerato-  +  -to my.]  Surg.  Inci¬ 
sion  of  the  cornea, 
ke-rat'to  (k£-rfit'5),  n.  Also 
karatto.  Any  of  several  West  In¬ 
dian  atraves,  esp.  Agave  keratto. 
Ke  rau'ni-a  (k  £-r  6'n  Y-a),  n. 
[Gr.  Kepavma.]  See  Skm ki.k. 
ke-rauno-pho'bi-a  (-no-l(5'bl- 
d),  n.  [NL.  ;  Gr.  Keoavv 69 
thunderbolt-f  -phobia.]  Morbid 
fear  of  thunder  and  lightning. 
V-rau  no-sco'pi-a  (-sko'pl-d), 
ker  au-nos'eo-py  (kSCS-nfls'kfi- 
pY),  11.  [NL.  keraunoscopia  ;  Gr. 
x  pauvo^-j- cKon-b?  a  watcher.] 
Divination  by  thunder, 
kerb  (kOrb).  Var.  of  curr. 
Ker'be  ros  (kfir'bf-rQs).  Var. 
of  Cerberus. 

kerb'Etone7.  Var.  of  curb¬ 
stone  usual  British  spelling, 
ker'eake'  (kar'-).  Var.  of  car- 
cake.  [dress.  Obs.  I 

kerch,  n.  =  kerchief,  a  head-! 


ker'cher(kOr'ch?r),  n.  =  ker¬ 
chief.  Obs.  or  Scot.  Dial. 
Eng.—  ker'chered  (kfir'chDrd), 
a.  Obs. 

ker  chunk'.  See  ker-. 

kere.  +  cair,  v  ;  choir  ;  cov¬ 
er,  recover. 

ke  rec'to-my  (k6-rrk'tft-mY)»  n. 

Surg.  =  KERATECTOMY, 
ker'el  (k$r'<?h,n.  [D.j  Chap  ; 
fellow.  So.  Africa. 

Ker  en-hap 'piich  ( kgr'en-hap'- 
tik  ;  ke'ren-).  /Jib. 

kerf.  Obs.  pret.  of  carve. 
ker-flura'mox  (kSr-flfim'uks). 
See  ker-. 

ke'ri-on  (ke'rY-Cn),  n.  [Gr.  urj- 
piov,  lit.,  honeycomb.]  Med.  A 
parasitic  disease  of  the  scalp. 
Ke'ri-oth  (ke'rY-5th;  -dth).  Bib. 
kerke.  +  kirk. 
kerl  f  carl, 
ker'ling.  +  carline. 
ker'lock  (kur'h/k).  Dial.  Eng. 
var.  of  charlock. 
kermes  oak.  =  kermes,  2. 
kern  <  k6rn).  Var.  (chiefly  dial.) 
'of  kirn,  harvest  home,  etc.; 
kirn,  churn  ;  quern.  [Oks.l 
ker'naugh,  n.  =  kern, soldier. | 
kerne.  Var.  of  kern,  soldier, 
ker'nel,  n.  [OF.  See  crenel.] 
A  battlement  ;  a  crenel.  Obs. 
ker'nel.  ker'nel-late.  v.  t.  To 
crenelate.  Obs.  or  Archaic. 
kernel  fruit.  A  fruit  having 
seeds,  as  disting,  from  a  stone 
fruit;  a  pome,  hb  the  apple.  Obs. 
ker'nel-less.'f.  See -less.  [06s.  I 
ker'nel-wortq-wfirt').  Figwort.| 
kern'er.  «.  One  who  kerns  type, 
ker-net'ty  (k5r-n5t'Y),  n.  ‘An 
arable-land  tax  formerly  pay¬ 


able  to  petty  princes  in  Ireland 
for  the  maintenance  of  the 

Iirince’s  mansion  house, 
lern'ish,  a.  [From  kern  a 
boor.]  Clownish  ;  boorish.  Obs. 
Kern  River  trout  (kfirn).  A  va¬ 
riety  of  rainbow  trout  ( Salmo 
iriaeus  gilberti )  occurring  only 
in  Kern  River.  California 
kern  surface  (k6rn).  See  Hes¬ 
sian  SURFACE. 

ker'o-lite  (kCr'C-lIt).  Var.  of 
cerolite. 

Ke'ros  (ke'rfis).  Bib. 
ker'o  sene',  i\  t.  To  saturate 
with  kerosene. 

ker'o-so-lene'  (kSr'fs-efi-len'),  n. 
[From  kerosene ,  with  - ol -  in¬ 
serted.]  Rhigolene.  See  petro- 
LEUM,  Table. 

ker'o-wa  ter  (-w8't5r),  n.  A 
mixture  of  kerosene  and  water 
used  in  spraying  plants,  the  mix¬ 
ing  being  done  by  the  pump, 
ker  plunk'.  See  ker-. 
kerr.  *f*  cakr.  [rie.I 

ker'rie  (kr-r'Y),  n.  =  knobkek-| 
ker  ri-ker'ri  (k6r'I-ker'Y),  n. 
=  KMiKKKKKIK. 
ker'ril  (kgr'Yl),  m.  [Bengali.]  A 
sea  snake  ( Distira  cyanocincta 
or  D.  jerdoni)  of  the  Asiatic 
coast  from  the  Persian  Gulf  to 
Japan. 

kerr'ite  (kfir'Tt  ;  k?r'Tt),  n. 
[After  W.  C.  Kerr  (1827-85), 
American  geologist.]  Min.  A 
kind  of  vermiculite.  See  ver- 

MICULITK. 

ker'ry.  n.  =  knobkerrie. 
ker'ry-mer'ry-buff',  n.  A  kind 
of  bunet.  Obs. 

kers.  kerse  (dial,  kfirs ;  kiirs). 
Obs.  or  Scot.  Si  dial.  Eng.  var.  of 


CRESS.  [CHRISTEN- 1 

ker'sen  (kfir's’n).  Dial.  var.  of  | 
ker'sey,  a.  Made  of  kersey; 
Obs.,  homespun. 

ker  sey-nette'.  Corrupt,  of 

CASSINETTE. 

ker  slam'.  See  ker-. 

ker  slosh'.  See  ker-. 

kersp.  +  crisp. 

kert.  +  carte. 

ker 'tel.  kirtle. 

kerve,  v.  t.  Obs.  or  dial.  Eng. 

var.  of  carve. 

Ke-ry'ces  (k5-rT'sez),77.pL  [Gr. 
K rjpv/ces.]  See  Eleusinian; 

cf.  PADUCHUS. 

ke-ryg'ma  (ke-rYg'ma),  n. ;  pi. 
-mata  (-ma-td).  [Gr.  Krjpvypa 
proclamation,  fr.  KJjpvaae iv  to 
proclaim.]  Preaching;  the 
proclamation  of  the  gospel, 
ke  ry-kei'on  (ke'rY-kT'5n),  n. 
[Gr.  K7)0VK€t.0V.]  =  caduceus. 
ke-rys'ticCkJ'-rts'tYk)  a.  [From 
Gr.  srjpva’creii'  to  preach.’ 
Homiletic.  Tletics. 

ke  rys'tics,  n.  Theol.  Homi- 
kes  +  kiss. 
ke'sar  fl*  kaiser. 
ke8h.  Dial.  var.  of  kex. 
kes'lop  (k?z'lup).  Dial.  var. 
of  chekselip.  [cast. I 

kest.  Obs.  or  dial.  Eng.  var.  of  I 
ke8te.  fl*  kist. 
keate.  Obs.  pret.  of  kiss. 
ket.  Var.  of  kat.  See  weight. 
ket,  n.  [Of  Scand.  origin  :  cf. 
Ieel.  kjbt  flesh,  Sw.  kbit,  Dan. 
kind.]  Carrion  ;  any  filth.  Dial. 
Eng.  V  Scot.  ‘  [aScoLI 
ket.  77.  A  sheep’s  fleece.  06s.  I 
ke'ta(ke'ta),  n.  [Russ,  kita,  fr. 


ale,  senate,  care,  am,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofa ;  eve,  Svent,  gnd,  recent,  maker;  Ice,  Ill;  old,  obey,  orb,  5dd,  s&ft,  cdnnect ;  use,  unite,  urn,  up,  circiis,  menii ; 

II  Foreign  Word.  fl*  Obsolete  \'ariont  of.  4-  combined  with.  =  equals. 
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forward  of  the  rudder  post,  usually  with  several  jibs  For¬ 
merly  the  ketch  often  had 
square  sails  on  one  or 
both  masts  and  had  the 
mainmast  stepped  almost 
in  the  middle,  leaving  a 
long  free  forward  deck. 

In  this  shape  it  was  much 
used  as  a  bomb  vessel. 

The  difference  between 
the  ketch  and  the  yawl  is 
this:  in  the  yawl  the  miz¬ 
zenmast  is  stepped  abaft  the 
rudder  post,  and  in  the  ketch 
forward  of  it.  T.  F.  Day. 
ketch'up  (kSch'up),  n. 

[Malay  kechap  ;  perh.  of 
Chin,  origin.]  Catchup, 
ke'tene  (ke'ten),  n.  Org. 

Chem.  A  colorless  gas, 

H2C:CO,  of  penetrating 
odor,  prepared  by  decom¬ 
position  of  acetone,  ethyl 
acetate,  or  acetic  anhy-  Ketch, 

dride  by  high  heat,  as  in  the  electric  arc. 
ke  thib'  ikc-thev'),  p.  p.  Also  kelhibh,  kelib,  and  k'thibh. 
[Heb.  kithlb.~\  Bib.  Lit.,  written  ;  —  used  to  note  that  a 
reading  of  the  Hebrew  Bible  is  that  of  the  text.  —  n.  The 
reading  itself  so  noted.  See  kerb. 

ke'tlne (ke'ttn  ;  -ten;  184),  n.  Also  -tin.  [See  ketone.] 
Chem.  Any  of  a  series  of  bases  got  by  reducing  certain 
isonitroso  compounds  of  the  ketones,  esp.  C,H  ,(CH:>)2N.,, 
got  by  reducing  isonitroso-acetone.  In  general  they* are 
unstable  oily  substances  of  a  pungent  aromatic  odor, 
ke-tlp'ic  fke-tTp'Tk),  a.  [ketone  -f-  adipic.]  Chem.  Per¬ 
taining  to  or  designating  an  unstable  acid,  CCLHCH.CO- 
CO’CH.'CC^H,  obtained  in  the  form  of  an  ester  by  the 
action  of  sodium  on  a  mixture  of  oxalic  ester  and  acetic 
ester.  The  free  acid  is  a  white  amorphous  powder, 
ke'to-  (ke'tfc-).  Org.  Chem.  A  combining  form  denoting 
the  presence  of  the  ketone  group  ;  as,  Aefohexose. 
ke'tol  (ke'tol ;  -tQl),  n.  [ketone  -f-  indo/.]  Org.  Chem.  a 
A  compound  which  is  both  a  ketone  and  an  alcohol  ;  as, 
methyl  £efof,CH3COCH2OH.  b  =  indol. 
ke  tone  (-ton),n.  [G.  keton(Oxf.  E.  D.)  Cf.  acetone.]  Org. 
Chem.  A  compound  containing  the  carbonyl  group  (CO) 
united  with  two  hydrocarbon  radicals  (or  with  a  single 
bivalent  radical).  If  these  radicals  are  alike,  the  ketone  is 
called  simple;  if  unlike,  it  is  called  a  mixed  ketone.  The  ke¬ 
tones  are  in  general  colorless  volatile  liquids  having  a 
pungent  ethereal  odor,  or  (if  of  high  molecular  weight) 
crystalline  solids.  They  are  closely  related  to  the  alde¬ 
hydes,  and  are  obtained  by  the  distillation  of  certain  salts 
of  organic  acids,  by  the  oxidation  of  secondary  alcohols, 
and  in  other  ways.  Acetone  is  the  best-known  ketone. 
The  simple  ketones  are  named  by  adding  -one  to  the  stems 
of  the  organic  acids  from  which  they  are  derived ;  thus, 
acetic  acia  gives  acetone ,  butyric  acid,  but y rone ,  etc. 
ketone  group.  Org.  Chem.  The  characteristic  group  of 
ketones ;  carbonyl,  —CO—,  united  as  in  a  ketone, 
ke  tonic  (ke-t5n'ik),  a.  Chem.  Pert,  to,  or  derived  from, 
a  ketone.  —  ketonic  acid,  a  compound  which  is  both  a  ke¬ 
tone  and  an  acid,  as  pvroracemic  acid,  CH3*CO'CO->H. 
ke'tose  (ke'tos),  n.  [ketone  -f-  -ose.]  Chem.  A  ketonic 
sugar.  See  monosaccharide. 

ke  tox'ime  (ke-tQk'sim  ;  -sem),  n.  Chem.  A  ketonic  ox¬ 
ime  ;  —  distinguished  from  aldoxime. 
ket'tle  (kSt'’l),  7i.  [ME.  ketel ;  cf.  AS.  cetel ,  cetil,  cytel  ; 
akin  to  D.  ketel,  G.  kessel ,  OHG.  chezzil,  Icel.  ketill ,  Sw. 
kit  tel,  Dan.  kjedel ,  Goth,  katils  ;  all  perh.  fr.  L.  cat  Ulus,  dim. 
of  catinus  a  deep  vessel,  bowl.]  1.  A  metallic  vessel  for 
boiling  liquids  ;  a  pot  or  cauldron  ;  now,  esp.,  a  teakettle. 

2.  The  contents  of  a  kettle;  a  quantity  or  mess  cooked  or 
treated  in  a  kettle  at  one  time. 

3.  A  shallow  metal  pail ;  as,  a  kettle  of  beer  ;  a  dinner 
kettle.  Local ,  U.  S. 

4.  a  The  box  of  a  compass,  b  Mining.  A  shallow  kibble 
to  raise  or  lower  miners  or  material  in  the  shaft.  Scot,  c 
Geol.  (1)  A  pothole.  (2)  =  kettle  hole. 

6  Short  for  kettledrum. 

kettle  of  fish,  a  Orig.,  Scot.,  a  kettle  of  fish  cooked  on  a 
boating  picnic  ;  hence,  a  picnic,  b  Hence,  a  muddle  ;  mess ; 
a  confused  or  awkward  state  of  affairs;  —  usually  in  the 
phrase  a  fine,  nice,  pretty,  etc.,  kettle  oj  fish.  —  k.  of  hats, 
the  hats  uyea  in  a  kettle  at  the  same  time.  Trade  Term. 
ket'tle-drum7  (-drum'),  n.  1.  A  drum  made  of  a  hollow 
hemisphere  of  thin  copper  or  brass 
with  parchment  stretched  over  the 
mouth,  which  can  be  tuned,  usually 
by  means  of  screw's,  to  a  definite 
pitch.  Kettledrums,  in  pairs,  were 
formerly  used  in  martial  music  for 
cavalry,  but  are  now  chiefly  confined 
to  orchestras,  where  two  or  more,  dif¬ 
ferently  tuned,  as  to  the  tonic  and 
dominant  of  the  piece  performed,  are 
technically  called  tympani. 

2.  A  kettledrummer.  Obs. 

3.  An  informal  party  at  which  a  light 
collation  is  served,  held  in  the  after¬ 
noon  or  early  evening.  Cf.  drum,  n.,  6 


kettle  hole  Geol.  A  steep-sided  hollow’,  without  surface 
drainage,  esp.  in  a  deposit  of  glacial  drift, 
kettle  moraine  Geol.  A  terminal  moraine  the  surface  of 
which  is  marked  by  many  kettle  holes, 
kettle  Stitch.  [G.  kettelstich;  cf.  kette  chain.]  Bookbind¬ 
ing.  The  chain  stitch  made  at  the  head  and  tail  of  a  book 
in  fastening  the  threads  of  contiguous  sheets. 
ket'U-ba  (k6t'do-ba),  n.  [Heb.  kethubdh  document.]  A 
Jewish  marriage  contract.  It  provides  for  a  money  set¬ 
tlement  payable  to  the  wife  at  divorce  or  at  the  husband’s 
death.  It  was  instituted  by  the  rabbis  to  check  divorce. 
Keu'per  (koi'per),  n.  [G.]  Geol.  The  upper  division  of 
the  German  Trias.  See  geology,  Chart.  —  Keu'per,  a. 
kev'el  (kgv'’l),  n.  Also  cavel ,  cavil.  [Orig.  uncert.  ;  cf. 
gavel  a  mallet.]  A  kind  of  hammer  or  ax  hammer  for 
roughly  shaping  stone.— v.  1.  To  break  (stone)  with  a  kevel. 
kev'el  (kSv'’l),  n.  [Prob.  fr.  OF.  keville ,  dial,  form  of 
cheville  peg  ;  but  cf.  also  Icel.  kefli  a  stick.]  Naut.  A 
strong  cleat  or  bollard  to  which  sheets,  etc.,  are  belayed. 
Ke  wee  naw'an  (ke'we-nO'fin),  a.  [From  Keweenaw 
Point,  Michigan.]  Geol.  Designating  a  major  division  of 
the  Proterozoic  or  Algonkian  in  the  Lake  Superior  region. 
See  geology,  Chart.  The  system  includes  a  body  of  igneous 
rock  of  prodigious  thickness,  conglomerates,  and  sand¬ 
stones.  The  copper-bearing  rocks  of  the  Lake  Superior 
region  are  a  part  of  the  system.  —  Ke  wee-naw'an,  n. 
kex  (kgks),  n.  [Cf.  W.  cecys,  pi.,  hollow  stalks,  cegid 
hemlock,  Corn,  cegas ,  L.  cicuta.’]  1.  The  dry  stalk  of  va¬ 
rious  hollow-stemmed  plants,  esp.  certain  tall  umbellifers, 
as  cow  parsnip,  wild  chervil,  etc.  Chiefly  Dial.  Eng. 

2.  Hemlock.  Now  Chiefly  Dial.  Eng. 

3.  The  covering  or  integument  of  a  chrysalis.  Obs. 
key  (ke),  n.  [Sp.  cayo ,  of  Celtic  origin  ;  cf.  W.  cae  hedge, 

inclosure,  Breton  kae  hedge,  wall,  embankment,  quay. 
Cf.  quay.]  A  low  island  or  reef,  as  one  of  the  coral  islets 
on  the  southern  coast  of  Florida, 
key  (ke),  n.  [ME.  keye ,  key,  kay,  AS.  cseg. ]  1.  An  instru¬ 

ment  by  means  of  which  the  bolt  of  a  lock  is  shot  or 
drawn  ;  usually,  a  removable  metal  instrument  with 
wards  shaped  to  fit  to  the  mechanism  of  a  particular  lock 
and  operated  by  turning  or  pushing.  The  possession  of  the 
keys  of  a  town,  a  building,  or  the  like,  has  been  often  made 
the  symbol  of  authority,  possession,  official  position,  etc. 

2.  That  which  affords  or  prevents  entrance,  control,  or 
possession,  etc.  ;  as,  the  key  of  a  line  of  defense  ;  the  key 
of  a  country  ;  the  key  of  a  political  situation.  Hence, 
that  wdiich  serves  to  unlock,  open,  discover,  or  solve  some¬ 
thing  unknown  or  difficult ;  as,  the  key  to  a  riddle.  Cf. 
POWER  OP  THE  KEY8. 

3.  A  simplified  version  or  analysis  which  accompanies 
something  as  a  clue  to  its  explanation,  as  an  outline  map, 
a  word-for-word  translation,  a  book  or  table  containing 
the  solutions  to  problems,  ciphers,  allegories,  or  the  like, 
or  a  table  or  synopsis  of  conspicuous  distinguishing  char¬ 
acters  of  members  of  a  taxonomic  group. 

4.  The  mainstay  ;  a  leading  person  or  principle  ;  specif., 
in  a  pack,  one  of  the  best  hounds.  Obs. 

5  A  tool  or  other  device  resembling  a  key  in  form  or  func¬ 
tion,  as  an  instrument  which  is  turned  like  a  key  in  fasten¬ 
ing  or  adjusting  anything,  as  a  watch  key,  a  compass  key, 
a  tuning  hammer,  a  spanner  or  w  rench,  or  the  like.  Specif. : 
a  A  dentist’s  rotary  extracting  instrument,  b  Ordnance. 
A  bolt  for  securing  the  cap  square  to  the  cheek  in  a  gun  car¬ 
riage.  c  Bookbinding.  Any  of  the  metal  y-shaped  devices 
used  to  secure  the  bands  in  position  in  the  sew  ing  press. 

6.  Mach,  a  A  comparatively  small,  slightly  tapered  piece 
with  parallel  sides,  used  for  w'edging  pulleys,  cranks,  etc., 
on  shafts.  The  three  distinct  types  are :  saddle  key,  con¬ 
caved  to  fit  a  turned  shaft ;  key  on  flat,  which  fits  on  a  flat¬ 
tened  seat  on  the  shaft ;  sunk  key,  which  fits  into  a  keyway 
in  the  shaft.  See  cone  key,  feather  key.  b  See  gib  and 
cotter,  c  A  cotter,  split  pin,  or  the  like. 

7.  Carp,  a  A  slightly  tapered  piece  of  wood  driven  in  a 
mortise  between  the  parts  of  a  scarfed  joint  to  bring  them 
together,  b  A  strip  of  wood  inserted  in  a  piece  of  timber 
across  the  grain  to  prevent  casting,  c  The  last  board  laid  in 
a  floor,  d  The  rough  surface  on  the  “  wrong  ”  side  of  a 
veneer  to  hold  the  glue. 

8.  Building,  a  The  plastering  forced  between  the  laths 
to  hold  the  rest  in  place ;  the  hold  which  plaster  has  on 
a  wall,  or  the  roughness  of  the  wall  affording  this  hold,  b 
A  hollow  in  a  tile  or  the  like  to  hold  mortar  or  cement,  c 
A  keystone  or  similarly  placed  stone  or  voussoir  in  an  arch. 

9.  A  wedge  to  split  a  tenon  in  a  mortise,  or  the  end  of  a 
shaft  in  a  hammer  head,  or  the  like,  to  tighten  its  hold. 

10.  Masonry,  a  A  w  edge  of  metal  or  the  like  used  to  make 
a  dovetail  joint  in  a  stone,  b  A  wedge  driven  between  two 
feathers  to  break  a  stone.  See  plug  and  feather. 

11  a  In  keyboard  musical  instruments,  one  of  the  levers, 
or  esp.  the  exposed  front  end  of  it,  by  depressing  which 
the  player  actuates  the  mechanism  that  produces  the  tones. 
It  may  be  a  finger  lever  or  digital,  or,  when  played  by  the 
foot,  a  pedal.  See  keyboard,  and  organ,  It  hist,  of  Action. 
b  A  valve  lever  by  which  the  player’s  finger  opens  or  stops 
a  vent  in  the  side  of  a  flute,  clarinet,  or  similar  instrument ; 
also,  in  a  valve  instrument,  as  the  cornet,  the  projecting  tip 
of  a  piston  with  a  disklike  cap  for  the  finger  to  press  on,  or 
a  similar  valve  disk  or  button  on  the  accordion,  etc. 


12  Music .  a  The  lowest  note,  or  keynote,  of  a  scale. 
Obs.  b  A  system  or  family  of  tones  based  on  their  relation 
to  a  keynote,  from  which  it  is  named  ;  the  tonality  of  a 
certain  scale  ;  as,  the  key  of  C  major.  Its  diatonic  tones 
in  their  ascending  order  in  either  major  or  minor  mode  are 
called  :  1  (and  8),  keynote,  or  tonic  ;  2,  supertonic  ;  3,  medi¬ 
ant  ;  4,  subdominant ;  5,  dominant ;  6,  submediant ;  7,  sub¬ 
tonic.  or  leading  tone.  Chromatic  tones,  as  temporary 
members  of  a  key,  are  called  by  such  names  as  “sharp 
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Signatures  and  Letter  Names  of  the  Keys, 
four,”  “  flat  seven,”  etc.  In  the  modern  system  of  tem¬ 
pered  scales,  the  keys  of  C  major  and  a  minor  are  called 
natural,  because  their  scales  are  played  on  the  “  naturals,” 
or  white  keys,  of  a  keyboard.  The  other  keys  are  sharp 
keys  or  flat  keys  according  as  their  scales  use  one  or  more 
sharps  or  flats.  A  major  and  a  minor  key  using  the  same 
signature  are  relative  keys,  as  to  each  other.  The  triads 
on  the  dominant  and  subdominant,  which  bear  the  closest 
harmonic  relation  to  the  tonic,  are,  with  the  tonic  triad, 
the  principal  chords  of  a  key,  comprising  together  its  dia¬ 
tonic  tones.  Related  keys  are  such  as  have  keynotes  in 
close  relation,  as  of  tonic,  dominant,  and  subaominant. 
Keys  in  which  this  relation  is  distant  or  lacking  are  remote 
keys,  as  to  each  other,  c  The  total  harmonic  and  melodic 
relations  of  such  a  family  of  tones ;  tonality ;  as,  a  deli¬ 
cate  sense  of  key. 

13.  General  pitch  or  tone  of  the  voice  ;  also,  a  certain 
tone  of  voice  ;  as,  a  plaintive  key. 

The  key  in  which  speakers  pitch  their  utterances  depends 
partly  on  their  vocal  organs,  men  naturally  using  a  lower  key 
than  women  and  children.  L.  Soames. 

14.  Hence :  Characteristic  style,  tone,  or  intensity  of 
thought,  feeling,  or  action,  etc. ;  as,  his  writings  are  all  in 
the  same  key. 

You  fall  at  once  into  a  lower  key.  Cowper. 

15.  a  In  such  instruments  as  the  typewriter,  linotype,  etc., 
any  of  a  set  of  levers  analogous  to  the  keys  of  a  pianoforte, 
b  Elec.  Any  device  for  closing  or  opening  an  electric  cir¬ 
cuit;  specif.,  Teleg.,  a  metallic  lever  for  rapidly  and  easily 
opening  and  closing  the  circuit  of  the  sending  or  transmit¬ 
ting  part  of  a  station  equipment. 

16.  Bot.  =  key  fruit. 

17.  =  key  money.  Eng. 

18.  Advertising .  The  matter  used  to  key  an  advertise¬ 
ment.  See  key,  v.  t.,  4. 

key  and  Bible,  a  form  of  divination  to  discover  a  thief  (or, 
in  modern  play,  the  name  of  a  sweetheart,  husband  or  w'ife 
to  be,  etc.),  in  w  hich  a  Bible  is  suspended  by  a  key  placed 
at  Ps.  1. 18  :  “  when  thou  sa west  a  thief.”  Names  are  read, 
and  the  turning  or  falling  of  the  book  designates  the 
person.  —  k.  of  art.  Alchemy.  =  alembroth.  —  k.  of  life,  the 
ankh.  — K.  of  the  North,  the  ancient  castle  of  Newark-on- 
Trent,  Nottinghamshire,  Eng.,  dismantled  at  the  close  of 
the  Civil  War.  —  k.  on  flat.  See  def.  6  a,  above.  —  to  have  the 
k.  of  the  street,  to  be  locked  out ;  to  have  no  house  to  go  to. 
Humorous.  —  under  k.,  under  lock  and  key.  Obs. 
key  (ke),  v.  U;  keyed  (ked);  key'ing.  1.  To  lock  or  fasten 
with  a  key  ;  to  fasten  firmly;  to  fix,  adjust,  or  determine, 
the  key  or  keys  of.  See  key,  n. 

2.  Specif.  :  Mech.  a  To  secure  by  means  of  a  key,  as  a 
hammer  head  to  a  haft,  a  pulley  on  a  shaft,  or  plaster  to 
lathing,  b  To  finish  off  (an  arch)  by  inserting  the  key¬ 
stone  ;  —  sometimes  with  in  or  up. 

3-  Music.  To  regulate  the  pitch  of ;  as,  to  key  the  strings ; 
—  usually  with  up. 

4.  Advertising.  To  insert  in  (an  advertisement)  some 
direction  or  other  matter  intended  to  identify  answers  to  it. 
to  key  up,  to  produce  or  cause  a  nervous  tension  in ;  as, 
keyed  up  to  company  manners, 
key  block.  Quarrying.  A  block  blasted  out  to  permit  re¬ 
moval  w  ithout  injury  of  an  adjacent  block  or  blocks, 
key 'board'  (ke'bord' ;  201),  n.  1.  The  bank  or  row  of  keys 
or  an  organ,  clavichord,  harpsichord,  pianoforte,  etc.,  on 
which  the  performer  plays.  With  the  modern  system  of 
tempered  scales,  the  keyboard  consists  of  a  double  row 
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name  in  Kamchatka.]  The  dog 
salmon  ( Oncorhynchus  keta). 
ketch  Obs.  or  dial.  var.  of 

CATCH. 

Ketch.  Jack  See  J  ack  Ketch. 
ketch'craft',  n.  The  craft  of 
Jack  Ketch;  hangman's  craft, 
ketchepillar,  n.  [Cf.  OD.  caets- 
spel,  I),  kaatsspel ;  D.  kaafs 
place  where  the  ball  falls  (cf. 
catch,  chase)  +  spel  play, 
game.]  A  tennis  player.  Obs. 
Sent. 

ketch'y(k?ch'Y),a.  Changeable; 

—  of  the  weather.  Dial.  U.  S. 
ket  crow.  A  carrion  crow.  Dial. 
Eng.  if  Scot. 

kete.  +  get,  kite. 
kete.  a.  [Perh.  fr.  (assumed) 
Scand.  ksetr,  akin  to  Icel.  kdtr 
merry.]  Bold  ;  strong  ;  brave  ; 

—  used  also  adverbially.  Obs. 

ketel  ^  KETTLE, 
ket'er-ing,  keth'a-rin.  +  cat¬ 
er  an.  [ Obs .  Scot.  I 

kethat.  n.  A  cassock  ;  a  robe.) 
kethe.  ^  kitiie. 

keth'er  (kPth'gr).  Corrupt,  of 
quotha.  Dial. 


keththe.  f  kith. 
kethubah.  Var.  of  ketuba. 
Kethubim  Var.  of  Ketubim. 
ke-tib'  (ke-tev').  Var.  of  ke- 
tiiib. 

ket'L  Kettle.  Ref.  Sp. 
ket'ling.  kitumo. 
ket'lock.  Var  of  kkdlock.  Dial. 
ket'ly.  a<h\  of  kete.  Obs. 

Ket 'mi  a  (kgt'mT-d),  n.  [NL.] 
a  Bot.  A  genus  of  malvaceous 
pi  ant  8  commonly  merged  in 
Hibiscus,  b  [l.  >'■]  =  kktmie. 
ket'mie  fkfr  me),  n.  [  Ar.  k  hat- 
mi,  khitmi.']  Any  of  certain 
African’ species  of  Hibiscus. 
keto-hex'ose  (ke'tft-hPk'sos), 
v.  Org.  Chem.  See  hexosk. 
ketone  alcohol.  See  oxyk etone. 
ke  ton-im'ide  (k  e't  5  n-T  m'l  d  ; 
-Td),  v.  Also  -mid.  [I'etowe  + 
i mute.']  Org.  Chem.  A  com¬ 
pound,  as  auramine,  in  which 
the  oxygen  of  the  ketone  group 
is  replaced  by  imidogen. 
ketoun.  +  kitten. 
kette.  +  cut. 

Ket'te  (kPt'5),  n. ;  pi.  Ketten 
(-€n).  [G., chain.]  See  measure. 


Ket'ter  (kgt'Pr).  Corrupt  of 
Catharist. 

ket'ter-el.  n.  Wretch:  vile  fel¬ 
low  :  —  in  contempt.  Obs.  Scot. 
ket'ti  sal.  +  kittysol. 
ket'tle-case'.  n.  The  male  or¬ 
chis.  Dial.  Eng. 
ket'tled  (ket' id),  a.  Geol. 
Having  kettles. 

ket'tle-dock\  n.  Dial.  Eng.  a 
Golden  ragwort,  b  Wild  cher¬ 
vil.  c  Bitter  dock,  d  Butterbur. 
ket'tle-drunY,  v.  i.  To  play  the 
kettledrum  ;  to  make  a  sound 
like  that  of  a  kettledrum.  — 
ket 'tie-drum  mer,  n. 
ket'tle-ful,  a.  See  -ful. 
kettle  hat.  A  kind  of  helmet 
worn  in  the  14th  and  15th  cen¬ 
turies. 

kettle  maw.  The  angler, 
kettle  net.  A  long  fixed  net 
used  in  mackerel  fishing, 
ket'tle-pins' .  Var.  of  kittle- 

PI  NS. 

ket'tler  (k?t'l3r),  n.  Maker  or 
mender  of  kettles  :  tinker.  R. 
Ket'ton  stone  ( k?t'«n ).  A  red¬ 
dish  brown  oolitic  limestone 


from  Ketton,  Eng. 
ket'trin.  Var.  of  cater  an. 
ket'ty.  a.  Like  ket  ;  foul  ;  pu¬ 
trid  ;  hence,  mean  ;  poor  ;  of 
soil,  peaty.  Dial.  Eng. 

Ke'tu  (ka'too),  n.  [Skr.  ketu.] 
See  Rahu. 

Ket'u-bim  ( k5t'd6-bfm),  n.  pi. 
[Heb.  krthubim,  pi.  of  kathub 
writing.]  Bib.  =_H agiogra imi a. 
ke-tu'pa  (kP-too'pd),  //.  a  A 
fish  owl.  b  [cay).]  Zobl.  A  genus 
containing  certain  fish  owls. 
Ke-tu'rah  (  kf-too'rii),  n.  [Heb. 
Qetiirah.]  Lit.,  incense  ;  —  fern, 
prop.  name.  Bib. 
keup  (kfip),  n.  [Siamese  &‘?//>.] 
See  MEASURE. 

keur'boom'  (kQr'boom/),  n.  [D. 
keur  choice  -4-  boom  tree.]  A 
South  African  pinnate-leaved 
fabaceous  shrub  (  Virgilia  ca- 
pensis),  with  rose-purple  flowers, 
often  cultivated  in  greenhouses, 
keve  +  keeve. 
kev'el  (k£v'£l).  Obs.  or  dial, 
var.  of  cavel, lot,  n.  k  v.;  cavel, 
a  mean  fellow. 

kev'el,  n.  Mining.  A  calcareous 


stone  found  with  lead  ore  Dial. 
Eng. 

kev'el.  n.  [Cf.  F.  level ;  prob. 
fr.  native  name.]  The  dorcas 
gazelle.  Obs. 

kev'el.  n.  [Cf.  Icel.  kejh  a  piece 
of  wood,  a  gag,  Dan  kievle  a 
roller.]  Obs  or  Dial.  Eng.  jr 
Scot.  1.  A  gag  (06s.);  also,  a 
horse’s  bit. 

2.  A  cudgel  or  rounded  piece  of 
wood.  Orf.  E.  D. 

kev'el,  v.  i.  [Cf.  dial,  cavie  to 
toss  the  head,  walk  affectedly, 
cave  to  toss  the  head,  rear,  dance 
about,  stagger.]  To  move  clum¬ 
sily;  to  kick;  sprawl;  gambol.  — 
kev'el,  n.  Dial.  Eng.,  Scot.,  5 r  Ir 
kevel  head.  Naut.  A  projecting 
end  of  a  timber,  esp.  one  above 
the  gunwale,  used  as  a  kevel. 
kevelle.  +  cavel,  lot. 
kev'en-huTlor.  a.  [Perh.  after 
L.  A.  von  Khevenhiiller  (16S3- 
1744),  Austrian  general.]  Desig¬ 
nating  a  high  cock  given  to 
broad-brimmed  hats  about  1745- 
65,  or  a  hat  cocked  so.  Obs. 
kev'er.  etc.  ^  cover,  etc. 


kev'il.  Var.  of  kevel,  Naut. 
kev'ill.  v.  t.  [Cf.  kevel  a  gag.] 
To  bridle.  06s. 

kev'ln.  Var.  of  kevel,  gazelle, 
kew.  +  cue. 

Ke'wat  t  ka'wat).  n.  [Hind. 
keuat,  fr.  Skr.  kaivarta  fisher¬ 
man.]  One  of  an  inferior  Sudra 
caste  of  northeastern  India, 
many  of  whom  are  fishermen, 
keweri.  +  cury. 
kew-kaw,  kewwaw,  adv  Upside 
down  ;  awry.  Obs. 
kewowl(kfi).  Var.  of  cue  owl. 
kew  tree.  The  ginkgo 
kex'y  (kgk'sT),  a.  Kexlike ; 
dry;  hollow.  Obs.  or  Dial  Eng. 
key(kl).  Dial.  Eng.  pi.  of  cow. 
key  (ke).  Rare  var.  &  ref.  sp. 
of  quay. 

key,  n.  [Prob.  fr.  confusion  of 
L.  clavus  rudder  with  clavis 
key.J  A  rudder.  Obs. 
key 'age  (ke'flj).n.  [OF.  caiage, 
F.  quayage.  See  quay.]  = 
quayage.  [kiaki.I 

ke-ya'ki  (kg-yii'kY).  Var.  of | 
key  bed.  =  keyseat. 
key  bit.  =  1st  kit,  3  b. 


food,  foot ;  out,  oil ;  chair  ;  go  ;  sing,  iijk  ;  then,  thin  ;  natiire,  verdure  (250) ;  K  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144) ;  boN  ;  yet ;  zh  —  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to§§  in  Guide. 
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KICK 


of  keys,  of  which  the  lower  are  broad  white  keys,  seven  to 
the  octave,  and  giving:  the  “  natural  ”  scales  of  C  major  or  a 
minor,  while  the  up^ier  row  are  shorter,  narrow,  black  keys, 
five  to  the  octave,  giving  the  chromatic  semitones  of  those 
scales.  Certain  instruments,  as  the  harpsichord  or  organ, 
sometimes  have  two  or  more  keyboards  for  special  effects, 
the  pipe  organ  often  having  separate  manuals  for  the  great, 
swell,  choir,  and  solo  organs,  besides  a  pedal  keyboard. 

2.  The  whole  arrangement,  or  one  range,  of  the  keys  of 
an  organ,  typewriter,  linotype,  etc. 
key  holt.  A  bolt  secured  by  a  key  or  cotter  instead  of  a  nut. 
key  bugle  A  kind  of  bugle  having  six  keys  fitted  at  in¬ 
tervals  upon  its  curved  tube,  by  which  a  compass  of  about 
two  octaves  can  be  played  chromatically, 
keyed  (ked),  a.  a  Furnished  with  keys,  as  a  musical  in¬ 
strument.  b  Fastened  or  reenforced  by  a  key  or  keystone. 
C  Set  to  a  key,  as  a  tune.  — keyed  bugle.  =  key  bugle. 
key  fruit.  A  samara  or  winged  fruit,  as  that  of  the  maple, 
key'hole'  (ke'liol'),  n.  1.  A  hole  or  aperture,  in  a  door 
or  lock,  for  receiving  a  key. 

2-  a  Carp.  A  hole  or  groove,  in  beams  intended  to  be 
joined  together,  to  receive  the  key  which  fastens  them, 
b  Mach.  A  seating  for  a  key  or  cotter, 
keyhole  saw.  A  narrow  sawused  in  cuttingkeyholes,etc.; 
a  kind  of  compass  saw  or  fret  saw.  Cf.  compass  saw.  Must. 
key'note'  (ke'not/),  n.  \.  Music.  The  tonic,  or  funda¬ 
mental  tone,  of  a  key  or  tonality  ;  —  called  also  key  tone. 
2.  The  prevailing  or  fundamental  fact  or  idea;  that  which 
gives  the  key  ;  as,  the  keynote  of  a  policy  or  a  sermon, 
key  ring,  a  A  finger  ring  having  a  small  key  combined 
with  it.  Oxf.  E.  D.  b  A  ring  to  hold  keys. 

Keys  (kez),  n.  pi.  The  officials  constituting  the  House  of 
Keys.  See  under  house.  Isle  of  Man. 
key  seat.  Mach.  A  bed  or  groove  to  receive  a  key. 
key'sear  (ke'set/),  r.  t.  Mech.  To  supply  with  a  key  seat ; 
to  make  a  key  seat  in. 

key  signature.  Music .  The  sign,  composed  of  one  or  more 
sharps  or  flats,  placed  after  the  clef  at  the  beginning  of  a 
staff  to  designate  the  key.  Each  major  key  and  its  rela¬ 
tive  minor  have  the  same  signature.  See  key,  signature. 
key'stone/  (ke'ston'),  n.  1.  Arch.  The  voussoir  at  the 
center  of  the  crown  of  an  arch,  which,  being  the  last  set  in 
place,  is  regarded  as  binding  the  whole  together.  See  arch. 

2.  A  thing  having  an  analogous  place  or  function;  a  part 
{  or  force  on  which  associated  things  depend  for  support. 

3.  In  technical  senses  :  a  Masonry.  A  bond  stone,  b 
1  Metal.  A  filling-in  block  of  cast  iron  used  in  some  lead- 

smelting  furnaces,  c  Color  Lithography.  An  outline  de¬ 
sign  serving  as  a  guide  in  getting  the  colors  in  place, 
key  tail  The  part  of  a  manual  key,  on  an  organ  or  piano¬ 
forte,  which  is  behind  the  key  pin. 

key'way'  (ke'wa'),  n.  1.  Mach.  A  groove  or  channel  for 
a  key,  as  in  a  shaft  or  in  the  hub  of  a  pulley  ;  a  key  seat. 
2.  The  aperture  for  the  key  in  locks  having  flat  steel  keys, 
as  distinguished  from  the  keyhole  of  an  ordinary  lock, 
kha'ki  (ka'ke),  a.  [Hind,  khaki,  lit.,  dusty,  dust-colored, 
fr.  Per.  khdk  dust.]  Of  a  dull  brownish  yellow,  or  drab 
color;  —  applied  to  cloth,  originally  to  a  stout  brownish 
cotton  cloth  used  in  making  uniforms  in  the  Anglo-Indian 
army.  In  the  United  States  service  the  summer  uniform 
of  cotton  is  officially  designated  khaki;  the  winter  uni¬ 
form  of  wool,  olive  drab. 

kha'ki,  n.  Any  kind  of  khaki  cloth  ;  hence,  a  uniform  of 
khaki  or,  rarely,  a  soldier  clad  in  khaki.  In  the  United 
States  and  British  armies  khaki  or  cloth  of  a  very  similar 
color  is  almost  exclusively  used  for  service  in  the  field, 
khal'sa  (kal'sri),  n.  Also  khal'sah-  [Hind.,  fr.  Per. 
khalifa,  Ar.  khali^ah,  fern,  of  khalig  pure,  genuine.] 

1.  In  Indian  states,  the  state  exchequer,  or  revenue  de¬ 
partment.  India. 

2.  The  community  and  sect  of  the  Sikhs. 

kham'sin  (kSm'sin  ;  kam-sen'),  n.  Also  kham-seen'. 
[Ar.  khamsin,  fr.  khamsun ,  oblique  case  khamsin ,  fifty ; 


—  it  blows  for  about  fifty  days,  from  March  till  May.]  A 
hot  southwesterly  wind  in  Egypt,  coming  from  the  Sahara. 

khan  (kan  ;  k5n  ;  277),  n.  [Ar.  &  Per.  khan.]  In  the 
Orient,  a  caravansary  or  restliouse  ;  an  unfurnished  build¬ 
ing  for  the  accommodation  of  traders  and  their  trains, 
khan  (kan  ;  kSn;  277),  n.  [Per.  &  Tatar  khan.~\  Lit.,  lord  ; 
prince;  — a  Tatar  title  of  sovereignty  applied  to  the  suc¬ 
cessors  of  Genghis  Khan,  the  rulers  of  Mongol,  Tatar,  and 
Turkish  tribes  and  of  countries  which  they  subjugated. 
It  is  now  commonly  applied  to  dignitaries  of  various  rank 
in  Persia,  Afghanistan,  etc. 

khan'ate  (-at),  n.  Dominion  or  jurisdiction  of  a  khan, 
khan'sa  mail  (kan'sd-ma ;  kan-sa'-),  khan'sa-man(-man), 
n.  [Hind,  khansarndn,  fr.  Per.  khansaman;  khan  lord  -f* 
saman  stores.]  A  house  steward  or  butler.  India. 

Khas  (kas),  n.  pi.  1.  The  dominant  tribe  of  Nepal,  of 
mixed  Mongoloid  and  Indo-Aryan  blood,  an  energetic  mil¬ 
itary  people  of  Kshatriya  rank,  who  speak  a  Pahari  dialect. 
2.  Aborigines  of  the  Laos  states  of  Indo-China,  possibly  of 
Caucasoid  origin,  who  raise  rice,  the  poppy,  and  maize,  and 
are  progressing  from  utter  savagery  toward  civilization. 
Kha'si  (ka'se),  n.  A  member  of  a  group  of  Mongoloid 
tribes  of  the  Khasi  Hills,  Assam.  They  are  known  for  poly¬ 
andry,  survivals  of  matriarchal  institutions,  and  megalithic 
monuments  similar  to  those  of  western  Europe.  Their  dialects 
show  Mon-Khmer  affinities.  See  Indo-Chinese. 

Kha'ya  (ka'yd),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  the  native  name,  Wolof 
khaye.~\  Bot.  A  genus  of  African  meliaceous  timber  trees 
containing  two  species.  K.  senegalensis  is  the  juribali,  or 
African  mahogany.  Also  [/.  c.],  a  tree  of  this  genus. 
Kha-zar'  (ka-zar'),  n. ;  pi.  Khazabs  (-zarz')  or  Khazares 
(-za'rez).  Also  Cha-zar'.  One  of  a  nation  powerful  from 
GOO  to  950  a.  d.  north  of  the  Black  Sea,  where  they  had 
been  successively  allies  of  the  Persians,  Romans,  and  By¬ 
zantines.  In  the  7th  century  many  of  them  embraced  the 
Jewish  religion.  They  were  finally  overcome  by  the  Rus¬ 
sians,  the  last  free  remnants  being  driven  to  the  Caucasus, 
where  they  ioined  the  Georgians,  prob.  ethnical  kindred. 

—  Kha  za'ri  an,  Cha  za'ri  an  (ka-za'rl -an),  a. 
khe-dive'  (ke-dev'),  n.  [F.  khedive,  Per.  khedlw  a  prince.] 

The  title  granted  in  1867  by  the  sultan  of  Turkey  to  the  vice¬ 
roy  or  governor  of  Egypt.  —  khe-di'vi-al  (kc-de'vT-al),  a. 
khe-di'vi-ah  (-de'vT-d),  n.  [Ar.  khedlviah ,  fr.  Turk. 
khedlv  khedive.  See  khedive.]  The  khedive’s  wife, 
khe  di'vi  ate  (kg-de'vl-at),  n.  The  government  of  the 
khedive  ;  position,  power,  or  jurisdiction  of  a  khedive. 
Khmer  (k’mSr),  n.  One  of  the  native  race  of  Cambodia,  a 
people  taller  than  the  neighboring  Annamese,  with  hair 
often  wavy  and  eyes  straight,  though  brachycephalic,  as 
the  other  Indo-ChineBe  They  are  variously  described  by  eth¬ 
nologists  as  a  primitive  Caucasoid  race,  as  having  Dravidian 
affinities,  or  as  a  Mongoloid  race  mixed  with  Malay  or  Hindu 
blood.  To  them  are  generally  ascribed  the  stupendous  ruins  of 
Angkor-Wat,  etc.,  testifying  to  the  great  Hindu  and  Buddhistic 
civilization  of  the  Middle  Ages.  The  Khmers  of  to-day  are  a 
weak,  lascivious  race,  of  little  more  than  savage  culture.  They 
are  fervent  Buddhists  ;  their  language  is  a  principal  member 
of  the  Mon-Khmer  (which  see)  sublannly. 

Khond  (k5nd),  n.  A  Dravidian  of  a  group  of  tribes  of 
Orissa,  India,  a  section  of  whom  were  formerly  noted  for 
their  cruel  human  sacrifices  to  the  earth  goddess,  murder 
of  female  infants,  and  marriage  by  capture, 
khut'bah  (kdot'bd),  n.  [Ar.]  An  address  or  sermon  read 
by  the  khatib,  usually  on  Fridays  at  meridian  prayer,  from 
the  second  step  of  the  mimbar  in  Mohammedan  mosques, 
kl-ang'  (kT-5ng'),  n.  [Tibetan  rkyah  wild  ass.]  A  Tibetan 
wild  ass  ( Equus  kiang),  similar  to  the  onager,  but  darker, 
kib'ble  (kib'’l),  n.  Mining.  A  hoisting  bucket, 
kib'bllngs  (-lTngz),  n.  pi.  Portions  of  small  fish  used  for 
bait  on  the  banks  of  Newfoundland, 
kibe  (kib),  n.  [Cf.  W.  cibwst  chilblains.]  1.  A  chap  or  crack 
in  the  flesh  caused  by  cold  ;  an  ulcerated  chilblain.  Shak. 


2.  A  sore  on  the  hoof  of  a  horse  or  sheep. 

to  gall,  tread  on,  etc.,  one’s  kibes,  fig.,  to  irritate  one  by  too 

great  insistence  or  pressure. 

kl-bit'ka  (kT-blt'ka),  n. ;  pi.  kibitkas  (-kaz).  [Russ.] 

1.  A  Kirghiz  circular  tent  of  latticework  and  felt. 

2.  A  rude  Russian  vehicle,  on  wheels  or  runners,  with  a 
round  cover  of  cloth  or  leather. 

kib'lah (kib'la),  n.  [Ar.  qiblah,  prop.,  anything  opposite.] 
The  point  toward  which  Mohammedans  turn  their  faces 
in  prayer.  See  Caaba. 

ki'bosh  (ki'bosh;  kl-b5sh'),  n.  1.  Nonsense;  stuff;  also, 
fashion ;  style.  Slang. 

2.  Portland  cement  when  thrown  or  blown  into  the  re¬ 
cesses  of  carved  stonework  to  intensify  the  shadows, 
to  put  the  kibosh  on,  to  do  for  ;  to  dispose  of.  Slang. 
ki'bosh.  v.  t.  To  throw  or  blow  kibosh  on. 
kick  (kik),  v.  i.  ;  kicked  (kikt) ;  kick'ing.  [ME.  kiken ,  of 
unknown  origin.]  1.  To  thrust  out  the  foot  or  feet  with 
violence  ;  to  strike  out  with  the  foot  or  feet,  as  in  defense 
or  in  bad  temper,  or  at  a  ball  in  games ;  of  a  horse,  ass, 
etc.,  to  have  a  habit  of  kicking. 

2.  To  show  opposition,  hostility,  or  ill  temper;  to  object 
strenuously  or  in  a  grumbling  manner  ;  as,  to  kick  against 
majority  rule  ;  to  kick  at  a  decision. 

3.  Of  a  firearm,  to  recoil  when  fired. 

4.  Cricket,  a  To  cause  the  ball  to  rebound  erratically  in 
bowling,  esp.  so  as  to  be  dangerous  to  the  batsman  ;  — 
said  of  the  pitch,  b  To  rebound  in  this  manner; —  said 
of  the  ball.  With  up. 

6.  To  die.  Slang. 

to  kick  against  the  pricks,  to  kick  against  something  sharp 
or  piercing ;  to  oppose  something  to  one’s  own  harm.  — 
to  k.  back,  Mech.,  to  start  backwards  ;  —  said  of  an  internal- 
combustion  engine  in  starting  with  the  crank  when  the 
spark  is  advanced  and  a  too  early  ignition  is  effected.  —  to 
k.  off,  Football,  to  kick  the  ball  down  the  field  from  a  mark 
in  the  exact  center  of  the  ground,  the  opposing  teams 
being  lined  up  in  their  respective  halves.  This  is  done  at 
the  commencement  of  each  half  or  after  a  goal  ora  kick  at 
goal  from  a  touchdown.  —  to  k.  out.  a  Rugby  Football.  To 
take  a  free  kick  from  the  25-yard  line  toward  the  farther 
goal  after  the  defending  side  has  touched  down  or  after  an 
unsuccessful  kick  at  goal  from  a  try  by  their  opponents, 
b  Association  Football.  To  deliberately  kick  the  ball  over 
a  side  line,  as  when  hard  pressed  or  in  order  to  w  aste  time 
near  the  close  of  play  to  preserve  a  winning  advantage,  c 
American  Football.  To  take  a  free  kick  from  behind  one’s 
25-yard  line  after  a  touchback  or  safety.  — to  k.  over  the 
traces,  to  kick  so  that  the  leg  jgoes  over  the  traces,  as  a 
horse;  hence,  to  cast  off  restraint  \  to  become  insubordi¬ 
nate.  —  to  k.  up.  a  To  die.  Obs.  Dial,  b  Cricket.  See  def. 
4  b,  above. 

kick,  v.  t.  1.  To  strike,  thrust,  or  hit  violently  with  the  foot. 

2.  To  work  with  the  foot.  Cant. 

3.  To  strike  violently  as  if  with  the  foot,  or  as  a  gun  doe* 
in  recoiling ;  to  impel  or  drive  as  by  kicking. 

4  To  dismiss  or  reject  ;  to  jilt.  Slang ,  U.  S. 

6-  Football.  To  score  (a  goal)  by  kicking. 

6  Of  a  wasp,  to  sting.  Dial.  Eng. 

to  kick  downstairs,  to  eject ;  to  turn  out.  —  to  k.  one’s  heels, 
to  wait  idly.  —  to  k.  the  beam,  to  fly  up  and  strike  the  beam  . 

—  said  of  the  lighter  arm  of  a  loaded  balance  ;  hence,  to  be 
found  wanting  in  weight.  —  to  k.  the  bucket,  to  die.  Slang. 

—  to  k.  the  clouds  or  wind,  to  be  hanged.  Slang.  —  to  k.  up 
a  dust,  row,  shindy,  etc.,  to  make  or  raise  a  disturbance.  — 
to  k.  up  one’s  heels,  to  die.  Slang,  —  to  k.  upstairs,  to 
remove  by  an  ostensible  promotion.  Humorous. 

kick,  n.  [From  kick,  v.  ;  in  senses  6,  7,  &  8  perh.  a  differ¬ 
ent  word.]  1.  A  blow  with  the  foot  or  feet ;  a  striking 
or  thrust  with  the  foot ;  power  or  aptness  to  kick 
2.  Any  movement  resembling  a  kick  with  the  foot ;  a  jerk 
or  jolt ;  specif.  ;  a  The  recoil  of  a  musket  or  other  firearm 
\\  hen  discharged,  b  Naut.  A  sluing  of  the  stern  of  a  6hip 


key  chord.  Music.  The  tonic 
triad. 

key'-cold',  a.  Cold  as  a  metal 
key  ;  lifeless  :  apathetic.  Rare. 
key'cold',  n.  A  heavy  cold.  Obs. 
key  color  or  colour.  Painting. 
The  color  which  determines  the 
key  of  a  picture, 
key  desk.  =  console,  3. 
key  drift.  See  drift,  «.,  13  c. 
key  file.  See  file,  n.,  tool, 
key  groove.  =  key  seat. 
key  holder.  An  electric-lamp 
holder  or  socket  containing  a 
switch. 

key'hole',  v.  t.  Sr  ».  To  hit  side- 
wise  so  as  to  form  a  hole  like  a 
keyhole  ;  —  said  of  a  bullet, 
keyhole  escutcheon.  A  metal 
plate, shaped  like  an  escutcheon, 
Burronnil ing  a  keyhole, 
keyhole  limpet.  A  marine  gas¬ 
tropod  of  tne  genus  Fissurella 
(which  see)  or  an  allied  genus, 
keyhole  nebula.  Asfron.  A  neb¬ 
ula  surrounding  the  southern 
star  (Eta)  Argus,  near  the  cen¬ 
ter  of  which  is  a  dark  region  re¬ 
sembling  a  keyhole, 
keyhole  urchin.  Any  of  numer¬ 
ous  clypeastroid  sea  urchins,  of 
the  genera  Mellita,  Rotula ,  En- 
cope ,  etc.  They  have  one  or 
more  slitlike  perforations, 
keyhole  whistler.  =  skipper 
bird.  Slang. 
key'less,  a. '  See  -less. 
key'let,  n.  See -let. 
key  money.  A  payment  required 
of  a  tenant  on  taking  possession 
of  the  key.  Eng. 
key  move  Chess.  The  move 
which  is  the  key  to  the  solution 
of  a  problem  or  combination, 
key'nard.  f  caynard. 
key  pattern.  Arch.  A  fret, 
key  pipe.  A  tubular  opening  in 
a  lock  for  the  shank  of  the  key. 
key  plate.  Keyhole  escutcheon, 
key' seat  er,  n.  A  machine  tool 
for  cutting  key  ways, 
key'-seat' rule.  Mech.  A  rule  of 
L  section,  used  esp.  for  marking 
out  key  seats  on  shafts 
key'ser-lick  i  kT'zSr-lYk).  n. 
[From  an  old  spelling  of  G.  kai- 
8erlich  imperial,  perh.  through 
D.  keizerlijk.  See  kaiser.]  Hist. 
A  soldier  in  the  imperial  army 
of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire, 
key  shot.  Shot  consisting  of 


pieces  of  metal.  Obs.  or  Hist. 
key 'stoned  (ke'stond'),  a.  Sur¬ 
mounted  by  a  keystone. 
Keystone  State.  Pennsylvania: 
—  a  nickname  alluding  to  its 
having  been  the  central  one  of 
the  13  original  United  States, 
key'-stop',  n.  Music.  A  key  or 
digital  fastened  to  a  violin  to 
overn  thestoppingof  itsstrings. 
ey'-stringed',  a.  Music.  Hav¬ 
ing  strings  sounded  by  keys, 
keyth.  kithe. 
key  tone.  Music.  =  keynote. 
key  trumpet.  Music.  A  trumpet 
fitted  with  keys  which  control 
its  pitch  by  opening  and  stop- 

ting  holes  in  the  side  of  its  tube. 

ey'-turn  er,  n.  Aturnkey.  Obs. 
key  way  drill.  Mach.  =  trav¬ 
erse  drill. 

key  wrench.  Mach.  An  adjust¬ 
able  wrench  in  which  the  mov¬ 
able  jaw  is  made  fast  by  a  key. 
Ke-zi'a,  Kezi'ah  (kf-z.T'd),  n. 
[Heb.  Qetsi'dh.]  Lit.,  cassia  ;  — 
fern.  prop,  name  Bib. 

Ke'ziz  (ke'zYz).  Bib. 
kg-  Abhr.  Kilogram. 

K  G.  Abhr.  Knight  of  the  Gar¬ 
ter  (in  Great  Britain). 

K  G.  C.  Abhr.  Knight  Grand 
Commander  (in  Great  Britain} ; 
Knight  of  the  Golden  Circle  (in 
the  United  States). 

K.  G.  C-  B.  Abhr.  Knight  Grand 
Cross  of  the  (Order  of  the)  Bath. 
K.  G.  E.  Abbr.  Knight  of  the 
Golden  Eagle  (in  Germany). 

K.  G.  F.  Abbr.  Knight  of  the 
Golden  Fleece  (Spain,  Austria). 
K.  G.  H  Abbr.  Knight  of  the 
Guelphs  of  Hanover. 

K.  G.  V.  Abbr.  Knight  of  Gue- 
tnvus  Vasa  (in  Sweden). 

K.  H.  Abbr.  King’s  Hussars  : 
Knight  of  Hanover. 

Khai'lan  (kl'lan).  Var.  of  Ke- 
heilan. 

khair  (kfr).  n.  [Hind.  khair .] 
The  East  Indian  catechu  tree, 
kha^kan'  (kri-kiin'),  n.  (Tatar 
khdqan  king.]  =  khan. 
kha-kan'ship.  n.  See  -ship. 
kha'kee.  var.  of  khaki. 
kha'kied  (ka'kYd),  a.  Wearing 
khaki.  Jlat.| 

kha-lat'  (kd-lat')«  Var.  of  kht-| 
kha'lif.  kha-li'fa  (kd-le'fd), 
khalifah.  khaliff.  kha’eefr.te. 
khalifat,  khal'i-fate.  Vars.  of 
caliph,  caliphate. 


Khal'kha  (kal'kd),  n.  A  Mon¬ 
gol  of  the  hordes  occupying 
.northern  Mongolia.  Whilekub- 
ject  to  China,  they  yet  retain 
much  of  their  native  organiza¬ 
tion.  See  Mongol. 
kha'ma.  Var.  of  kaama. 
k haemal '.  kha- maul'.  Vars.  of 

II  AMAL. 

Kha'mi  (kii'mf),  n.  See  Indo- 
Chinese  languages. 

Kham'ti  (kam'te),  n.  A  Shan 
of  a  tribe  of  Upper  Burma  and 
Assam.  See  Indo-Chinese. 
Khand  (kiind).  Var.  of  Khond. 
khan-dait'  (ki7n-dTt'),  ».  A 
member  of  a  military  (high) 
caste,  descendants  of  the  soldiers 
of  the  former  rajas  of  Orissa, 
khan'dge-a  (kttn'j$-d).  Var.  of 
canoia.  |Vars.  of  hand.iak.I 
khan'djar.  khan  'jar(  kfin'jdr).  | 
khan'Jee  (kan'iS),  n.  [Turk. 
khdnji.)  The  keeper  of  a  khan, 
or  Eastern  inn. 

khan'kah  (kiip'ka),  n.  (Hind. 
khdnakah ,  fr.  Per.  khdna  house 
gdh  place.]  A  Mohammedan 
monastery  ;  also,  a  resthouse. 
kha'num  (kii'ndom),  n.  [Turk. 
khan  uni,  fr.  Ar.  khan  lord.]  An 
Oriental  lady  of  rank,  ns  the 
chief  lady  of  a  harem  ;  —  a  title 
corresponding  to  khan. 
kha-raf'  (kd-raf'),  n.  See  coin. 
kha-raj'  (kd-riij'),  n.  [Ar.  khn- 
rdj  tax.]  Moham.  Law.  A  capi¬ 
tation  tax  on  unbelievers  ;  now, 
usually,  a  land  rent  due  to  the 
stnte. 

Khar'i-a(ktir'Y-d),  n.  A  Dravid¬ 
ian  of  an  animistic  tribe  of 
western  Bengal,  semicivilized 
agriculturists,  some  of  whom 
speak  Bengali.  Sec  Dravido- 
Munda. 

kha-rif'  ( ka-ref'),  n.  [Ar.  kha- 
rtf.  ]  The  autumn  crop,  sown 
in  June,  consisting  principally 
of  rice,  millet,  maize,  pulse, 
cotton,  and  sugar  cane.  India. 
Kha'ri-jites  (kii'rY-ilts),  n.  pi. 
[Ar.  khariji  dissenter,  fr.  khdrij 
excluded,  separated  ]  A  dis¬ 
senting  Moslem  party  which  op¬ 
posed  "dynastic  succession  and 
the  doctrine  of  predestination, 
khar'u-a  (kar'dh-a),_  khar'wa 
(-wfi),  n.  [Hind,  khdrud  1  A 
coarse  dark  red  cotton  cloth, 
used  as  a  dress  lining.  India. 
khar'var.  Var.  of  karwar. 


See  w eight. 
khas.  Var.  of  khass. 

Kha'sas  ( kiiysdz).  =  Khas.  1. 
Kha'si-a  (kii'6?-d),  Kha'Bi-ya 
(-yd).  Vars.  of  Khasi. 
khasnadar  haznadar. 
khass  (kas),  a.  [Ar.  khd cc  spe¬ 
cial.]  Moham.  Law.  a  Lit.,  spe¬ 
cial  ;  private ;  nl60,  noble,  b 
Designating  an  estate  managed 
directly  by  the  state,  or  land 
held  and  cultivated  by  zamin- 
dars  for  themselves. 

Khas'sl.  Var.  of  Khasi. 
khat(Kiit),  n.  [Ar.  khdtt.]  See 
measure. 

kha-tib' (kd-teb'),  n.  [Ar./,7/o- 
A  Mohammedan  priest  or 
preacher  who  sometimes  occu¬ 
pies  the  place  of  an  imam,  as  to 
read  the  khutbah. 
khat'ri  (kut're),  n  [Hind. 
khatrx,  khattri .]  A  member  of 
a  Hindu  caste  much  employed 
in  trade  and  in  occupations  de¬ 
manding  adroit  intelligence. 
They  claim  Kshatriya  origin. 

K.  H  C.  Abbr.  Honorary  King’s 
Chaplain.  ’  [dab. I 

khed'ah  (  kPd'd).  Var.  of  kfd-| 
khe  di'va  (kr-de'vd),  r?.,  khe- 
div'al  (  k^-dev'dl),  a.,  khe-div'- 
ate  (k^-dev'ftt),  n.  =  khediv- 
I A  II,  KH  ED  I  VIAL,  KHEDIVIATE. 
khe-laut'  (kMdt'),  khel'ut 
(kfl'vU).  Vars.  of  khilat. 
khen'na(ken'd).  Var.  of  hen¬ 
na. 

Khen'su(Kgn'sdo).  =  Chunsu. 
Khep'e-ri.  Var.  of  Chepera. 
khet,  n.  See  measure. 
Khev-zur'  (K6v-zdhr')»  n.  One 
of  a  Rmall  Caucasian  tribe  re¬ 
lated  to  the  Georgians, 
khid 'mat-gar.  khid'mut-gar 
(kYd'mfit-gar),  n.  [Hind.  &  Per. 
khidniatgar ,  fr.  Ar.  khidmnt 
service  -f  Per.  gar,  euttix  of 
possession  or  agency.]  A  male 
waiter.  India. 

khil'at  (kYl'fit:  kY-lat'),  n. 
(Hind.  Si  Per.  khilat.  fr.  Ar. 
khil'ah  a  robe.]  A  robe  pre¬ 
sented  by  a  dignitary  as  a  mark 
of  distinction  ;  hence,  any  cere¬ 
monial  present.  India. 
khir  (ker).  n.  [Hind.,  fr.  Skr. 
A  s/>7ra.l  A  porridge  of  millet  or 
rice  boiled  in  milk.  India. 
khi-raj'.  Var.  of  khara.t. 
khir'ka.  khir'kah  (ker'kii),  v. 
[Ar.  khirqah.]  A  dervish's  robe 


or  mantle,  made  of  shreds  and 
patches 

khit'mat-gar.  khit'mut-gar. 

Vars.  of  KH  1  DM ATG AR. 

Khi'van  ( ke'vdn;,  a.  Of  or  per¬ 
taining  to  Khiva. 
Khlys-ty'(klYs-tY'),n.;J.  [Rue6.] 
A  sect  of  Russian  dissenters. 
8ee  Raskolnik. 

Khne'mu,  Khnum  (K’noom). 
Vars.  of  Chnemu. 

Khoi'-Khoin  (koi'koin'),  n.  pi. 
Men  of  men  :  —  the  autonym  of 
the  Hottentots. 

kho'la  (kS'ja),  n.  Also  khojnh. 
klioaja,  khaja,  coja.  [Hind,  khd- 
jd ,  Per.  khoja,  fr.  Per.  khwdja 
master,  gentleman.]  In  the  East, 
a  title  of  respect  given  to  various 
classes,  as  eunuchs,  wealthy 
merchants,  etc.;  also,  a  Moham¬ 
medan  teacher  or  schoolmaster. 
Kho'Ja(ko'ja), n.  [Panjabi,  fr. 
Per.  See  khoja  a  title.]  A  mem¬ 
ber  of  a  6ect  of  Hindu  converts 
to  Mohammedanism  who  retain 
various  Hindu  customs,  includ¬ 
ing  an  order  of  succession  dif¬ 
ferent  from  that  prescribed  by 
the  Koran.  They  are  chiefly  in 
the  Sind  and  western  India.* 

|!  khor  (k6r),  n.  [  Ar.  khurr  chan¬ 
nel.]  Watercourse:  ravine  .-gorge, 
khot  (k5t).  n.  [Marathi  khot.] 
A  farmer  ofland  revenue  or  cus¬ 
toms  ;  also,  a  contractor.  India. 
khout-tar'  (k<5h-tar').  Var.  of 

KATAR. 

Kho'war  (kS'wiir),  r?.  Thelan- 
unge  of  Chitral,  northwestern 
ndia.  See  Indo-European. 
Kho-zar'  (ko-zarr).  Var.  of 
Kiiazar.  [arv  Physician. I 
K.  H  P.  Abbr.  King's  Honor-1 
khran.  Var.  of  kran. 

K.  H.  S.  Abbr.  King’s  Honor¬ 
ary  Surgeon.  [of  carol. I 

khu-bab'  (ku-biib').  Rare  var.  I 
khub'ber  (kub'?r).  n.  [Ar.  kha- 
bar.]  Report  ;  news.  India. 
khud.  khudd  (kud),  n.  [Hind. 
khadd,  fr.  Ar.  khadd  crack  in 
the  ground,  furrow.]  A  steep 
hillside  ;  a  deep  valley.  India. 
khu'la(koo'la),  n.  [Ar  khuV.] 
Moham.  Lair.  A  divorce  at  the 
instance  of  the  wife,  who  must 
surrender  her  dowry  or  some 
other  property, 
khur  reef'.  Vnr.  of  kharif. 
khus'khua  (kfis'kus).  Var.  of 
kuskus. 


khut'try  (kfit'rl).  Var.  of 

KIIATRI. 

Ki.  Abbr.  Kings, 
ki  ( ke),  Var.  of  ti. 
ki  a  boo^ca.orky  a-bu'ka.wood 
(k! Vi-boo'kd).  [Malay  kaya. 

tree  -f  buku  knot  ]  a  Amboyna 
wood,  b  Sandalwood, 
ki  ack'  (kl-fik'),  n.  [Prob  of 
Burmese  origin.]  A  Buddhist 
temple.  Burma. 
kia-ha'ya  (kya-hii'yd),  ki-a'Ja 
(kf-a'yd).  Vars.  of  kehaya. 
ki'ak  ( kl'Rk).  Var  of  kayak. 
ki-ak'i  (kT-fik'Y),  u.  [Jap. 

A  Japanese  ulmaceous  timber 
tree  (Eelkova  acuminata),  with 
fine  hard  wood,  used  in  cabinet¬ 
work,  hont  building,  etc. 
ki  a-lee'  (krd-le'),  n.  [A  local 
or  native  name.]  The  green 
heron.  West  Indies. 

Il  kiang  (kyang).  [Pekinesec/zi- 
any  1.1  Chinese  for  river  ;  —  fre¬ 
quent  in  place  names. 

IJki'a  o'ra  (ke'ii  o'rii)  [Maori.] 
Be  well  ;  be  happy  ;  — used  in 
toasts.  Australasia. 
kiaugh  (kyaK),  n.  [Cf.  Gael. 
call  a  g  hurry,  haste.]  Trouble; 
anxiety.  Scot.  [ofCABOB.I 
ki  baab'  (UP-bab')  Rare  var  | 
kib'bal.  Var  of  kibble. 
kib'ber  (kYh'5r),  w.  A  word  of 
unknown  meaning  used  in  to 
jibber  the  kihber  (which  see), 
kib'ble  (kYb'’l),  v.  t.  To  bruise 
or  grind  coarsely,  as  grain:  chip 
roughly,  as  stone.  —  klb'ller 
(kYb'l?r),  ii.  Both  Dial.  Eng. 
kib'bo.  n.  A  cudgel.  Obs.  or 
Dial.  Eng.  fi?rtre.| 

kibe.  v.  t.  To  affect  with  kibes. | 
kib'l-sis  (klb'I-sY6),  n.  (<.r 
Kt£i<7c?.]  Class.  Anhq.  A  wallet. 
Kib  roth-hat-ta'a-vah  (k  Y  b'- 
rhth-hd-tS'd-vd ;  -rhth-).  Bib. 
klb'sey.  ^  kiusey.  [kibes. I 
kib'y  (kTb'Y),  a.  Affected  with  | 
Kib-za'im  (kYb-zR'Ym  ;  kYb'zit- 
Ym).  Bib.  [Iron  Crown.  I 

K  I  C.  Abbr.  Knight  of  the | 
Ki-ch^'.  Var.  of  Quiche. 
kich'el.  kich'il.  kechel. 
klch'en.  Kitchen.  Ref  Sp. 
kichene.  •[•  kitchen. 
kich'rl(kYch're),  n.  [Cf.Hind. 
kachaurl.]  Rice  and  1  entile 
with  ghee  poured  over  it.  India. 
kick,  v.  t.  8r  i.  To  get  by  asking  ; 
to  beg  ;  borrow  ;  dun.  Slang. 


ale,  senate,  cilre,  Xm,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofa ;  eve,  event,  find,  recent,  makPr ;  ice,  ill ;  old,  obey,  orb,  odd,  s&ft,  connect ;  use,  unite,  urn,  fip,  circus,  menu  ; 

II  Foreign  Word.  +  Obsolete  Variant  of.  +  combined  with.  =  equals. 
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KILL-DEVIL 


away  from  the  direction  in  which  she  is  turning.  The 
angle  of  kick  is  the  angle  between  the  line  of  the  keel  and 
the  tangent  to  the  turning  circle. 

3.  A  distinct  objection  or  protest.  Colloq.  or  Slang. 

4.  One  who  kicks,  esp.  in  football ,  as,  a  good  kick.  Eng. 

5.  Eng.  Slang,  a  A  sixpence,  b  pi  A  pair  of  trousers. 
C  A  pocket. 

6.  The  indentation  at  the  bottom  of  a  molded  glass  bottle 
to  lessen  its  holding  capacity. 

7.  The  projection  on  the  tang  of  the  blade  of  a  pocket- 
knife,  which  prevents  the  edge  of  the  blade  from  striking 
the  spring.  See  pocketknife,  Must. 

8  Brickmaking.  A  projection  on  the  stock  board  or  mold 
to  form  a  frog  in  the  brick  ;  also,  the  frog  so  formed, 
the  kick.  Eng.  Slang,  a  The  style ;  the  fashion,  b  Dis¬ 
missal;  discharge. 

kick'er  (ktk'er),  n.  1.  One  that  kicks ;  specif. :  a  An  animal 
having  the  habit  of  kicking,  b  One  who  protests,  rebels, 
or  objects ;  esp.,  a  chronic  protester,  c  Cricket.  A  bowled 
ball  that  rebounds  erratically  from  the  pitch. 

2.  Lumber  Trade.  A  device  with  pushing  arms  for  throw¬ 
ing  a  log  off  a  runway  or  skidway  in  a  desired  direction. 

3.  Poker.  A  third  card  retained  with  a  pair  at  the  draw. 

4  [Peril,  a  different  word.]  a  A  maSs  of  material  left  un¬ 
cut,  as  in  plowing.  Dial.  Eng.  b  Mining.  A  portion  of 
the  original  rock,  smaller  than  a  pillar,  left  unbroken  to 
support  the  side  or  roof  of  an  opening. 

kick’-off',  n.  a  Football.  Act  of  kicking  off,  or  an  instance 
of  this,  b  Fig.,  a  commencement.  Colloq. 
kick'-OUt',  n.  Football.  Act  of  kicking  out. 
kick'shaw  (-sh6'),  kick'shaws'  i-shoz/),  n.  [F.  quelque 
chose  something,  fr.  L.  qualis  of  what  kind  (akin  to  E. 
which)  -f-  suffix  -quam  -f-  causa  cause,  in  LL.,  a  thing.  See 
which  ;  cause.]  1.  Something  fantastical ;  any  trifling, 
trumpery  thing  ;  a  toy.  Shak. 

2.  A  fancy  dish  ;  a  tidbit ;  a  delicacy. 

A  joint  of  mutton,  and  any  pretty  little  tiny  kickshaws.  Shak. 
3  A  fantastic  person.  Obs.  or  Dial. 
kid.  n.  1.  A  small  wooden  tub,  esp.  a  sailors’  mess  tub. 

2.  On  fishing  vessels,  a  box  or  pen  for  fish, 
kid  (kid),  n.  [Of  Scand.  origin  ;  cf.  Icel.  ki£ F,  Dan.  &  Sw. 
kid ;  akin  to  OHG.  kizzi ,  G.  kite,  kitzchen,  Mzlein.]  1.  a 
A  young  goat,  b  A  young  antelope,  c  Formerly,  a  roe 
deer  under  one  year  old. 

2.  The  flesh  or  skin  of  a  kid  ;  also,  a  thing  made  of  kid ; 
specif .  :  a  A  kind  of  leather  made  of  the  skin  of  the  young 
goat,  or  of  the  skin  of  rats,  etc.  b  pi.  Kid  gloves. 

3.  A  child.  Colloq.  or  Slang. 

4.  [.cap.]  Astron.  (sing,  or  pi.)  A  group  of  three  small 
stars,  forming  a  triangle,  near  Capella,  in  the  constellation 
Auriga.  Their  rising  was  believed  to  portend  hurricanes. 
5-  Among  pugilists,  thieves,  etc.,  a  youthful  expert;  — 
chiefly  used  attributively  ;  as,  kid  Jones.  Cant. 

6.  One  of  a  class  of  indentured  white  servants  bound  for  a 
period  usually  of  four  or  five  years.  Artier.  Colonies. 

7  [From  kid,  v.  /.,  to  hoax.]  Humbug  ;  a  hoax, 
kid  (kid),  v.  i.;  kid'ded  ;  kid'ding.  To  bring  forth  young; 
—  said  of  a  goat  or  an  antelope, 
kid.  r.  t.  To  hoax  ;  to  humbug  ;  to  make  fun  of.  Slang. 
Kid'der  min'ster  (kid'er-mTn'ster),  n.,  or  Kidderminster 
carpet-  Ingrain  carpet ;  —  so  called  from  the  English 
town  where  formerly  it  was  largely  manufactured, 
kid 'die  (kid'’l),  n.  [Cf.  OF.  quidel ,  cuidel ,  F.  guideau , 
LL.  kidellus ,  G.  keutel ,  keilel,  kiedel ,  part  of  a  net.]  A 
kind  of  basketwork  weir  iu  a  river,  for  catching  fish  ;  also, 
a  similar  arrangement  of  stakes  and  network  on  a  beach, 
kid'dush  (kTd'dosh),  n.  [Heb.]  An  ancient  Jewish  cere¬ 
mony  to  proclaim  the  holiness  of  the  Sabbath  or  a  festival, 
consisting  of  a  benediction  in  prayer,  pronounced  before 
the  evening  meal,  usually  over  a  glass  of  wine, 
kid'-glove',  a.  Wearing  kid  gloves  ;  hence,  characterized 
by  the  fastidiousness,  daintiness,  or  delicacy  looked  for  in 
those  who  wear  kid  gloves.  —  kid'-gloved'  (-gluvd'),  a. 
kid'nap  (kld'nSp' ;  formerly  kTd'nSp'),  v.  t. ;  kid'naped' 
(-n5pt')or  kid'napped' ;  kid'nap'ing  or  kid'nap'ping.  \kid 
a  child  -f-  E.  dial,  nap  to  seize,  to  grasp.  Cf.  nab.] 

1.  Orig.,  to  carry  oif  (a  child  or  other  person)  to  enforced 

service  or  labor  on  the  plantations  of  the  British  colonies 
in  America.  See  kid,  a  servant.  Obs.  Orf.  E.  D. 

2.  To  carry  (any  one)  away  by  unlawful  force  or  by  fraud, 
and  against  his  will,  or  to  seize  and  detain  him  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  so  carrying  him  away ;  to  steal  (a  person)  away ; 
hence,  as  used  in  some  statutes,  to  seize  and  detain  (any 
one)  by  force,  intimidation,  or  fraud,  with  the  purpose  of 
carrying  him  away,  or  confining  him  secretly,  whether  the 
purpose  be  effected  or  not.  Cf.  abduction,  1. 

kid'nap  er  (-er),  kid'nap'psr,  n.  One  who  kidnaps  any 


one  ;  a  manstealer. 


kick'a-ble  (klk'a-b’l),  a.  See 

-ABLE. 

kick '-about',  w.  Football 
played  without  set  rules.  Colloq. 
Kicka-poo'  (kYk'd-poo'  ;  kTk'- 
a-poo),  n.  One  of  a  tribe  of  Al- 
gonouian  Indians  formerly  of 
northern  Illinois,  but  now  liv¬ 
ing  on  reservations  in  Kansas 
and  Oklahoma,  and  in  Mexico, 
klck'-ball',  n.  A  football  ;  also, 
the  game  of  football.  Scot. 
kick'chose'  (k  T  k's  h  o  z').  + 

kickshaw. 
kick-ee',  n.  See-EE. 
kicking.  />.  p r.  Sr  vb.  n.  of  kick. 
kicking  coil.  =  choking  coil. 
kick'lng-colt',  n.  The  Ameri¬ 
can  spotted  jewel  weed  (Impa¬ 
tient  biflora);  —  so  called  from 
its  elastic  pods. 

kicking  strap.  A  strap  fastened 
to  the  shafts  and  passing  over  a 
horse'seroup  to  prevent  kicking, 
kick'ish.  a.  Apt  to  kick;  irrita¬ 
ble.  Dial.  Eng. 
kick'seys,  kick'sies  (kYk'sYz), 
v.  />/.  [Cf.  kick,  n.  Sr  i\]  Trou¬ 
sers  or  breecheB  Slang ,  Eng. 
kick'sey-win'sey,  n.  A  fanciful 
device  ;  a  whim.  Ohs.  —  a. 
Fantastic  ;  erratic.  Ohs. 
kick 'sy -wick  sy  (kTk'sY-wYk'- 
sl  i.  kick'y-wick  y  (-Y-wik'Y),  n. 
A  wife.  Contemptuous,  Shak. 
kick'um-bob',  n.  Prob.,  a  thing¬ 
umbob  that  kick 8.  Ohs. 
kick'-up',  n.  1.  A  row  ;  a  dis¬ 
turbance.  Slang. 


2.  A  stern- wheel  steamboat. 
Slang,  Mississippi  River. 

3.  =  kick,  in  a  bottle. 

4.  A  water  thrush.  Jamaica. 
kick  wheel.  A  potter’s  wheel 
worked  by  a  foot  pedal, 
kic'son.  d.  Madeofkexes.  Obs. 
kid.  ^  kith. 

kid.  Obs.  pret.  &  p.  p.  of  kith  e. 
kid.  n.  [Cf.  W.  cidysen.)  1.  A 
fagot ;  a  bundle  of  heath  and 
furze.  Chiefly  Dial.  Eng. 

2.  A  hunch  of  6ticks  or  part  of 
a  sapling  used  to  enable  a  rider 
to  keep  his  seat  on  a  bucking 
horse;  —  usually  strapped  across 
the  saddle,  the  rider’s  knees  go¬ 
ing  under  it.  Australia. 
kid.  v.  t.  To  hind  in  bundles,  as 
fagots  :  also,  to  secure,  as  loose 
soil,  by  kids.  Chiefly  Dial  Eng. 
kid.  n'.  [Cf  COD.]  The  seed  pod 
of  a  legume  ;  a  cod  ;  rarely,  any 
other  seed  vessel.  Dial.  Eng. 
kid.  v.  i.  To  form  pods  ;  —  said 
of  plants.  Dial.  Eng. 
ki-dang'  (kY-dttng'),  [Malay 
kidjang  :  in  Borneo  kid  hang , 
kt  erlang. ]  A  muntjac. 
kid 'cote',  n.  A  prison  ;  a  lock¬ 
up.  Dial.  Eng.  Obs. 
kid'daw  (kYd'd),  n.  A  guille¬ 
mot.  Local ,  Eng. 
kidde.  +  kid,  n. 
kidde.  Obs.  pret.  of  kithe. 
kid'ded,  />.  a.  Covered  with  kid 
gloves.  Rare.  [MINSTER.  I 

Kid'der,  n.  Short  for  Kidder-! 
kid'der.  Var.  of  kiddier. 


kid'ney  (kTd'nT),  n.;  pi.  -nets  (-nTz).  [ME.  also  kidnere;  of 
uncertain  origin  ;  the  last  part 
perb.  ME.  ey,  pi.  eyren ,  egg, 

AS.  peg.  Orf.  E.  D.]  1.  In 

vertebrates,  one  of  a  pair  of 
glandular  organs,  situated  in 
the  body  cavity  near  the  spinal 
column,  which  serve  to  ex¬ 
crete  urea,  uric  acid,  and  va¬ 
rious  other  harmful  or  super¬ 
fluous  substances;  a  urinary  .g 
or  renal  organ.  In  inverte¬ 
brates,  the  term  is  extended 
to  organs  of  similar  function 
variously  situated  (cf.  ne- 
fhridium,  organ  of  Bojanus, 
green  gland,  etc.).  In  man 
the  kidneys  are  bean-shaped 
organs,  about  four  inches 
long,  situated  in  the  back  of  , 
the  abdomen,  behind  the  peri¬ 
toneum.  and  embedded  in  a 
mass  of  fat.  They  consist 
chiefly  of  a  mass  of  epitlieli- 
um-lined  tubules  (the  urinif- 
erous  tubules)  which  collect 
and  discharge  the  secretion, 
urine,  into  the  main  cavity,  or 
pelvis,  of  the  organ,  whence 
it  is  led  by  a  long  tube  (the 
ureter)  to  tne  bladder  to  be  periodically  discharged.  Each 
tubule  terminates  in  the  cortical  part  of  the  kidney  in  a 
filtering  apparatus  (the  Malpighian  capsule)  to  which  blood 
is  brought  by  a  small  branch  of  the  renal  artery.  A  plexus 
of  capillaries  also  surrounds  other  parts  of  the  tubules,  and 
as  the  fluid  which  has  filtered  through  the  Malpighian  cap¬ 
sule  passes  along  the  tubule,  it  is  further  modified  by  the 
secretory  and  absorbent  activities  of  the  epithelium.  In 
the  embryos  of  the  higher  vertebrates  the  excretory  organ 
of  each  side  consists  of  three  parts,  called  from  their  situ¬ 
ation  the  pronephros ,  fore  kidney  or  head  kidney  ;  the  meso¬ 
nephros ■,  m  id  kidney ,  or  Wolffian  body;  and  the  metanephros , 
or  hind  kidney.  The  pronephros  is  rarely  functional  in  the 
adult  (only  in  a  few  of  the  lower  vertebrates)  and  usually 
disappears.  The  mesonephros  usually  (or,  as  many  believe, 
alvvays)  forms  the  functional  kidney  m  adult  fishes  and  am¬ 
phibians  (no  metanephros  being  developed  except  perhaps 
m  elasmobranchs),  but  in  the  reptiles,  birds,  and  mammals 
the  mesonephros,  though  functional  in  the  embryo,  atro¬ 
phies  and  is  superseded  by  the  metanephros. 

2.  Temperament ;  disposition  ;  sort ;  kind.  Shak. 

Spendthrifts,  and  other  fools  of  that  kidney.  Burns. 


Longitudinal  Section  of  Hu¬ 
man  Kidney.  1  Ureter  ;  2  Hi- 
lum  ;  3  Pelvis  ;  4,  4  Tissue  of 
Cortex,  showing  Medullary 
Rays;  .5  Branch  of  Renal  Ar¬ 
tery;  6  An  Infundibulum  or 
Calyx  into  which  extends 
Papilla  (7)  :  8,  8  Malpighian 
Pyramids  ;  9,  9  Blood  Vessels  ; 
10,  10  Columns  of  Bertin  ;  II 
Fatty  Tissue.  8  nat.  size. 


3.  A  thing  resembling  a  kidney  ;  specif.,  a  kidney  potato. 

4.  A  waiter.  Old  Cant.  Tatter. 

kidneys  of  wheat,  short  for  the  Scriptural  expression  “  the 
fat  of  kidneys  of  wheat  ”  (Drill,  xxxii.  14)  to  describe  wheat 
as  choice  as  the  kidney  fat  of  an  animal. 

kidney  bean-  a  The  common  bean  (Phaseolus  mil  gam's) 
as  disting,  from  the  Lima  bean  (P.  lunatus);  —  so  called 
chiefly  in  England,  b  The  scarlet  runner  (P.  mutt i floras). 
kidney  cotton-  A  long-stapled  West  Indian  cotton  (Gos- 
synium  barbadense)  having  kidney-shaped  seeds, 
kidney  fern-  An  American  spleenwort  (Aspleninm  an- 
gust i Jot ium) ;  —  so  called  from  the  shape  of  the  sori. 
kidney  link  A  link  on  the  hames  of  the  horse’s  collar  to 
which  the  pole  chains  are  fixed, 
kidney  ore.  Min.  A  variety  of  hematite,  occurring  in  com¬ 
pact  kidney-shaped  masses. 

kidney  stone  a  A  pebble  or  nodule  roughly  resembling 
a  kidney,  b  Nephrite. 

kidney  vetch-  A  perennial  fabaceous  herb  of  Europe  and 
Asia  (Anthyltis  vulneraria ),  with  cloverlike  heads  of  red  or 
yellow  flowers,  once  used  as  a  remedy  for  renal  disorders. 
It  is  frequently  cultivated  for  sheep  fodder- 
kidney  worm.  Any  of  several  species  of  nematode  worms 
parasitic  in  the  kidneys;  esp.:  a  The  giant  strongyle.  b 
A  common  and  very  injurious  parasite  (Stephanurus  pin- 
anicola)  in  the  kidney,  lungs,  etc.,  of  the  hog  ;  —  called  also 
lard  worm ,  because  found  in  leaf  lard. 


kid'ney  wort'  (kTd'nT-wfirt'),  n.  a  The  navelwort.  b  A 
kind  of  saxifrage  ( Saxifraga  stellar  is)  with  reniform  leaves. 

Kien'may'er’s  a  mal'gam  (ken'mFerz).  An  amalgam  of 
one  part  each  of  zinc  and  tin 
with  two  of  mercury,  used 
to  coat  the  rubbing  surfaces 
of  frictional  electric  ma¬ 
chines. 

kior  (ker),  n.  [Cf.  Icel.  ker 
a  tub.]  A  large  vat  in  which 
goods  are  boiled,  bleached, 
etc. 

kie'sel  guhr'  (ke'zcl-goor'), 
n.  [G.,  fr.  kiesel  flint  -j- 
guhr  an  earthy  deposit  or 
sediment  in  water.]  A  de-  Kieselguhr  showing  Diatoms, 
posit  of  fine,  usually  white,  Very  much  enlarged. 


siliceous  powder,  composed  chiefly  or  wholly  of  the  remains 
of  diatoms.  It  is  used  as  an  absorbent  (esp.  in  dynamite), 
as  a  polishing  material,  etc.  It  is  also  called  diatomaceous 
earth  and  infusorial  earthy  the  latter  name  having  been 
given  before  the  true  relationship  of  diatoms  was  known, 
kl-ku'el  (ki-koo'el),  n.  [Tamil  karkol.]  A  solid  oil  or  fat 
got  from  seeds  of  the  toothbrush  tree  ( Salvadora  persica), 
used  for  food  and  somewhat  in  the  arts.  See  oil,  Table  I. 
kik'U-mon  (kik'do-m5n),  n.  [Jap.;  kiku  chrysanthemum 
-f-  nion  crest.]  A  Japanese  imperial 
crest,  resembling  an  open  chrysanthe¬ 
mum.  See  kirimon. 
kil'der  kin  (kTl'der-kTn),  n.  [OD.  Arm- 
deken ,  kinneken ,  asmall  barrel ;  perh. 
orig.  a  dim.  of  LL.  quintale ,  quinlallus 
(cf.  quintal).]  A  cask  one  half,  or 
even  one  quarter,  the  size  of  a  common 
barrel ;  hence,  an  old  English  meas¬ 
ure,  usually  equal  to  18  (formerly  beer, 
now  imperial)  gallons,  or  two  firkins.  Kikumon. 

kil'erg'  (kTl'flrg'),  n.  [kilo-  -f-  erg.]  Physics.  A  unit  of 
work  equal  to  one  thousand  ergs. 

Kil'ham  ite  (kil'am-it),  n.  Eecl.  A  member  of  the  Meth¬ 
odist  New  Connexion,  an  English  body  of  Methodists, 
founded  by  Alexander  Kilham  (1762-98). 

Kil  ken'ny  cats  (kTl-kSn'T).  Two  cats  fabled,  in  an  Irish 
story,  to  have  fought  till  nothing  was  left  but  their  tails. 
It  is  probably  a  parable  of  a  local  contest  between  Kil¬ 
kenny  and  Irishtown,  which  impoverished  both  towns, 
kill  (kil),  v.  t. ;  killed  (kTld) ;  kill'ing.  [ME.  killen , 
kellen ,  eullen,  to  kill,  strike  ;  peril,  akin  to  cuellen ,  quellen , 
to  kill  (cf.  quell).]  1.  To  strike  ;  to  beat.  Obs. 

2.  To  deprive  of  life  ;  to  put  to  death  ;  to  slay. 

An,  kill  me  with  thy  weapon,  not  with  words  !  Shak. 

3.  To  deprive  of  vital  or  active  quality  ;  to  destroy  or  ruin  ; 
to  neutralize  ;  to  suppress  ;  to  put  an  end  to. 

Her  lively  color  kill'd  with  deadly  cares-  Shak. 

4.  Specif.  :  a  To  consume  (time),  b  To  defeat  or  veto, 
as  a  parliamentary  bill,  a  Lawn  Tennis,  Rackets,  etc.  To 
play  (a  ball)  so  hard  that  it  caunot  be  returned,  d  To  injure 
by  overheating,  as  flour  ;  to  destroy  the  vitality  of,  as  seed, 
e  Print.  To  mark  or  designate  (matter)  as  not  to  be  used. 
5-  In  exaggerated  expression  :  a  To  impress  irresistibly  ; 
to  overwhelm  with  emotion,  b  To  injure  severely  ;  —  an 
Irishism ,  and  chiefly  p.p . 

6.  Steel  Making.  =  deadmelt. 

7-  To  slaughter  (an  animal  for  food) ;  hence,  to  convert  a 
food  animal  into  (beef,  pork,  or  the  like) ;  as,  to  kill  beef. 
8  =  knot,  v.  /.,5  a. 

Syn.  —  Kill,  slay,  dispatch,  slaughter,  murder,  assas¬ 
sinate.  Kill  is  the  general  term  for  depriving  of  life ;  slay 
is  now  elevated  or  poetic ;  dispatch  emphasizes  the  idea  of 
making  quickly  away  with  ;  to  slaughter  is  to  kill  with 
savage  or  bloody  violence  ;  to  murder  (see  defs.  for  legal 
aspects)  is  to  kill  with  malicious  forethought  and  inten¬ 
tion  ;  to  assassinate  is  to  murder  suddenly,  treacherously, 
or  by  stealth.  See  massacre. 

to  kill  by  inches,  to  kill  gradually,  as  by  torture.  —  to  k. 
one’s  heart,  to  discourage  or  utterly  depress  one.  Obs.  — 
to  k.  the  goods  or  stock.  Soap  Making ,  to  emulsify  the 
melted  fat  by  a  partial  saponification.  —  to  k.  two  birds 
with  one  stone,  to  effect  two  things  by  the  same  means, 
kill,  r.  i.  1.  To  commit  murder  or  slaughter. 

2.  To  undergo  killing,  or  slaughter,  as  an  animal, 
kill  (kil),  n.  Act  of  killing;  also,  an  animal  killed  in  the 
hunt,  as  by  a  beast  of  prey  ;  prey. 

A  cougar  .  .  .  come  for  it6  kill.  Jas.  Lane  Allen 
kill,  n.  [D.  kil.]  A  channel ;  creek  ;  river  ;  stream  ;  as,  the 
Kill  van  Kull,  or  the  Kills,  between  Staten  Island  and  Ber¬ 
gen  Neck ;  —  used  also  in  comb. ;  as,  Cats  kill.  Local,  U.  S. 
kill'-cow7  (kil'kou'),  n.  1.  Dial,  a  A  bully;  a  great 
personage,  b  A  serious  matter. 

2.  An  American  spike  rush  ( Eleocharis  tenuis).  Local ,  U.  S. 
kill'deer'  (-der'),  n.  [So  named  from  its  notes.]  A  plover 
( Oryechus ,  or  rEgialitis,  vociferus)  found 
throughout  temperate  North 
America  (still  abun¬ 
dantly  in  some 
places)  and  south 
in  m  i  g  r  a  t  i  o  n  to 
South  America.  It 
is  about  ten  inches 
long,grayish  brown  Killdeer. 
above  and  white  be¬ 
low,  with  a  rufous 
rump  and  two  black 
bands  on  the  breast 
and  neck.  Its  much- 

repeated  cry  is  plaintive  and  penetrating, 
kill'— dev  il,  w.  1.  A  reckless,  terrible  fellow.  Obs. 

2.  West  Indian  rum.  Obs. 

3.  Angling.  A  bait,  made  to  spin  like  a  wounded  fish. 


kid'die  (kld'Y).  Var.  of  kiddy. 

Slang. 

kid'di-er  (kYd'Y-Sr),  n.  A  huck¬ 
ster  ;  badger.  Ohs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 
kid'dish,  a.  Kidlike.  [daw.  I 
kid'dow  (kYd'o).  Var.  of  kid-| 
kid'du-shin  (ktd'df>-shYn),  n. 
[Chald  pi.  of  kid  flush .]  Be¬ 
trothal  ;  —  name  of  an  ancient 
Jewish  treatise  on  betrothal  and 
marriage. 

kid'dy  (kYd'Y),  n.  [See  kid  a 
young  goat,  a  child.]  A  little 
kid;  hence,  young  fellow  :  also, 
a  flash  thief,  pugilist,  etc.  Slang. 
kid'dy,  v.  t.  =  kid.  Slang. 
kide.  kid,  n. ;  kith. 
k  id 'fell 7i.  A  kid’s  hide.  Obs. 
kid  fox.  Prob.,  a  young  fox. 
Obs.  Sheik, 

kid-glove  orange.  Any  tanger¬ 
ine  or  mandarin  orange  ;  —  so 
called  because  the  peel  is  easily 
removed.  Cantor  Colloq. 
ki  diah'wah.  +  ka.iawah. 
kidding,  n.  See  -lino. 
kid'mut-gar.  Var.  of  kiudmi't- 
u  a  R.  [kidnaped,  p .  p .  [ 

kid'napt.  Obs.  or  ref.  sp.  of1 
kid'ney-bean'  tree.  The  wis¬ 
taria.  [0^.<?.| 

kid'ney-lipped',  a.  Harelipped. I 
kidney  potato.  Any  variety  of 
potato  having  the  general  form 
of  a  kidney. 

kid'ney-root',  n.  aThejoe-pye 
weed,  b  A  Californian  nstera- 
ceous  shrub  (Baccharis  pilnla- 
ris).  Both  plants  are  reputed 


medicinal  in  kidnev  diseases, 
kid'ney-shaped  (-shapP)*  a. 
Shaped  like  a  kidney;  reniform. 
kid  point.  Stitching  in  rows, 
used  on  the  hacks  of  gloves. 
Kid'ron  (kYd'rfin  ;  kl'drfln). 
Rib. 

kids.  See  kid,  n.,  4. 
kids'man  (kYdz'mdn),  n.  One 
who  lodges  and  trains  young 
thieves.  Cf.  KID,  n.,  5.  Slang, 
Eng.  [Eng.  pi.  of  cow. I 

kie  (dial.  ki).  Obs.  or  dial.  | 
kie-bab'.  +  cabob. 
kief.  Vnr.  of  kef. 
kie'fe-kil  <  ke'ft!-kYl),  n.  [Perh. 
fr.  Per.  keff  scum  +  git  clay, 
mud]  =  meerschaum. 
Kief'fer  (kef'?r),  n.  An  Amer¬ 
ican  variety  of  vellow  pear  with 
juicy,  quincelike  flesh. 

Kie'gye-zds  (kyCd'yP-zas'),  n. 

Hung.]  =  AusolkiVti. 
ki'e-ki  e  (ke'a-ke'a  ;  ke'ke'),  n. 
[Maori.]  A  New  Zealand  pan- 
nanaceous  climbing  shrub 
(Freycinetia  banksxx)  having 
edible  berries  borne  in  a  spadix, 
kiele.  keel,  v.  ;  kiln. 
kien.  Obs.  pi.  of  cow. 
kie'ser  ite(ke'zer-It),  n.  [After 
Prof.  Kieser,  of  Jena.]  Min. 
Hydrous  magnesium  sulphate, 
MgSO^HoO.  white  when  pure, 
usually  massive, 
kieve. '  Var.  of  keeve. 
kieye.  n.  The  mooneye  cisco, 
kiff.  Var.  of  kief. 

Kif  fa  Aus  tra'lis.  [Ar.  kxffah 


scale  of  a  balance  -I-  L.  australis 
southern.]  See  star. 

Kif'fa  Bo  re-a'lis-  [Ar.  kiflah 
-t-  L.  borealis  northern.]  See 
STAR. 

kight-  +  kite. 
ki'kar  (Ke'kar ;  kYk'dr),  n. 
[Hind.  AiXar.]  The  Egyptian 
thorn,  or  gum-arabic  tree, 
kike.  *f*  keek,  kick. 
kikelot.  d  rikelot. 
kil.  +  kiln. 

;  kil.  Ahhr.  Kilderkin :  kilometer, 
kil-  Obs.  var.  or  ref.  sp.  of  kill. 
kil  am-pere',  n.  Elec.  =  kilo- 
ampere.  [ petrography. I 
ki'lau-ase'  (ke'lou-az' ),  n.  See| 

;  kil-brick'en-ite  (k  Y  1-b  r  Y  k'e  n- 
1  it),  //.  [From  Kilbncken,  Coun¬ 
ty  Clare,  Ireland.]  Min.  A  sul¬ 
phide  of  lead  and  antimony  in 
lead-gray  masses.  Sp.  gr..  6.41. 
kil'buck  .  n.  Prob.,  a  fierce- 
looking  fellow.  Obs. 
kilch  (kYlsh),w.  [G.  dial.  (Swiss) 
kilche.]  A  small  whitefish  ( C’ore- 
gonus  hiemalis),  of  Switzerland, 
kild.  Killed.  Ref.  Sp. 

kild.  Ahbr.  Kilderkin. 

kilde-  Obs.  pret.  &  p.  p.  of  kill. 

kile.  +  kyle. 

ki'le  (ke'15),  n.  [Turk,  ktleh, 
Ar.kailah.)  See  measure. 
ki'leh  (ke'l'),  n.  [See  kile, 
the  measure.]  See  weight. 
ki'ley  (kl'lT),  n.  [Native  name 
in  Western  Australia.]  A  kind 
of  boomerang.  Australia. 
kll'hig  (kYl'hYg),  n.  Logging. 


A  short  stout  pole  used  to  direct 
the  fall  of  a  tree.  [measure. I 
kil 'i  are'  ( kYl'Y-ar'), n.  [F.]  Seej 
ki'lin'  (ke'len'),  n.  [Pekingese 
ch'i 2  /m2.]  Chinese  Myth.  A 
horselike  beast  with  the  head 
of  a  crocodile  or  dragon,  typi¬ 
cally  represented  with  flames 
and  suggestions  of  cloud  to  in¬ 
dicate  its  nonnatural  character. 
It  is  a  creature  of  happy  portent. 
See  F£ ng-hvvang,  lllust. 

kilk,  n.  Charlock.  Dial.  Eng. 

Kil  ken'ny,  or  kil -ken'ny,  coal 
(kYl-kgn'Y).  Anthracite.  Ire¬ 
land.  [var.  of  kiln. | 

kill.  Obs.  or  Scot.  &  dial.  Eng.  [ 
kill,  7i.  A  wicker  trap  for  fish, 
esp.  eels.  Thames,  Eng. 
kiil'a-tle,  a.  Fit  to  kill  ;  that 
may  be  killed. 

kiUla-dar  (kYl'a-diir),  n.  [Per. 
giVadar ,  fr.  Ar.  qal'ah  fort  -f- 
Per.  dur  holding.]  Comman¬ 
dant  or  governor  of  a  fortress. 
India.  [clay  slate  or  shale.  I 
kil'las(kYl'ds), n.  Mining.  Soft! 
killat,  a.  [Sp.  &  Pg.  quit  ate.  fr. 
Ar.  See  carat.]  A  carat.  Obs. 
kill'-cour'te-sy,  n.  A  boor.  R. 
kill'cow",  v.t.  Terrify ;  cow.  Obs. 
kill'crop',  7i.  [G.  kielkrojf  or 
LG.  kilkrop .  changeling,  stupid 
child,  locally  a  voracious  child.] 
A  voracious  infant,  regarded  as 
a  fairy  changeling. 
kill'cu'/kYl'kfl'),  7i.  A  yellow- 
legs.  Local .  New  Jersey. 
kill'dee'.  Vnr.  of  killdeer. 


food,  foot ;  out,  oil ;  chair ;  go  ;  sing,  iijk  ;  *feen,  thin ;  nature,  verdure  (250) ,  K  =  chinG.  ich,  ach  (144) ;  boN  ;  yet ;  zh  =:  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Quids. 
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KILLED 
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KINDLE 


killed  (ktld),  p.p.  of  kill. — killed  spirits,  a  solution  of 
zinc  chloride  prepared  by  dissolving  zinc  in  hydrochloric 
acid,  used  in  soldering,  etc. 

kill'er  (kll'er),  n.  1.  Oue  that  kills ;  specif.  :  a  Fishing. 
An  effective  bait ;  also,  a  club  to  kill  fish  with,  b  An  agent 
that  neutralizes  something,  as  a  color,  that  removes  oi 
prevents  stains,  etc.  c  An  animal  to  be  killed. 

2.  Any  of  several  rapacious  gregarious  cetaceans  of  the 
dolphin  family  found  mostly  in  northern  seas;  esp.,  those 
of  the  genus  Orca.  The  common  Atlantic  species  ( Orca 
gladiator),  found  also  in  the  Southern  Pacific  Ocean,  is  from 
20  to  30  feet  long,  with  a  high  dorsal  fin,  powerful 

tail,  and  sharp  strong  teeth.  It  is  black  with  yel- 


Killer,  2  (Orca  gJndiatnr\ 


lowish  white  areas  on  the  sides  and  under  parts.  It  preys 
upon  large  fish,  seals,  etc.,  and  even  succeeds  by  combined 
attack  in  killing  whales  much  larger  than  itself 
kil'lick  (kll'Ik),  n.  A  small  anchor;  also,  a  kind  of  an¬ 
chor  formed  by  a  stone,  usually  inclosed  by  pieces  of  wood 
fastened  together ;  sometimes,  loosely,  any  anchor, 
kll'll-lish'  (kTl'T-flsk'),  n‘  Any  of  several  small  Amer¬ 
ican  cyprinodont 
fishes  of  the  genus 
Fundulus  and  al¬ 
lied  genera,  some 
of  which  live  equal¬ 
ly  well  in  fresh  and 
brackish  water,  or 
even  in  the  sea. 

They  are  usually 
striped  or  barred  wi 
killing,  n.  Act  of  one  who  kills  ;  esp. ,  homicide  ;  murder  ; 
as,  this  trouble  will  lead  to  a  killing  yet. 
killing,  p.  a.  That  kills  or  pertains  to  killing  ;  also,  Col- 
loq.,  captivating  ;  overpowering  ;  irresistible.  —  killlng- 
ly,  adv.  —  killing  ness.  n. 

Those  eyes  are  made  so  killing.  Pope. 

Nothing  could  be  more  killingly  spoken  Milton. 
killing  time.  A  time  appointed  for  killing,  as,  in  the 
southern  United  States,  the  early  winter,  when  swine  are 
killed  ;  specif.,  Scot.  Hist.,  the  period  of  persecution  of  the 
Covenanters  (1679-88),  esp.  in  1685. 
kill'-Joy7,  n.  One  who  causes  gloom ;  a  dispiriting  person. 
Kll-mar'nock  (kTl-mar'nwk),  a.  A  burgh  in  Ayrshire, 
Scotland.  —  Kilmarnock  bonnet,  a  kind  of  broad-topped 
woolen  cap.  —  K.  cowl,  a  kind  of  nightcap,  originally 
made  there. 

kiln  (kil ;  kiln  ;  277),  n.  [ME.  kilne,  kulne ,  AS.  cyln , 
cylen ,  L.  cidina  kitchen.  Cf.  culinary.]  A  large  stove 
or  oven  ;  a  furnace  of  brick  or  stone,  or  a  heated  chamber, 
for  the  purpose  of  hardening,  burning,  or  drying  any¬ 
thing  ;  as,  a  kiln  for  baking  or  hardening  earthen  vessels  ; 
a  kiln  for  drying  grain,  meal,  lumber,  etc.  ;  often,  specif., 
a  brickkiln  or  a  limekiln. 

kiln,  v.  t.  ;  kilned  (ktld  ;  kTlnd) ;  kiln'ing.  To  burn  or 
bake  in  a  kiln  ;  as,  to  kiln  brick  or  lime, 
kiln'-dry',  v.  t.  To  dry  in  a  kiln. 

kiln'hole'  (-hoi'),  w.  Mouth  or  opening  of  an  oven  or  kiln. 
kil'O  (kTl'o),  n.  ;  pi.  kilos  (-oz).  [F.]  A  kilogram;  — 

shortened  form. 

kil'O-  (kTl'o-).  [F.  kilo-.  See  kilogram.]  A  prefix  mean¬ 

ing  thousand ,  used  in  forming  the  names  of  units  of  meas¬ 
urement;  as  in  kilogram,  kilometer,  kilowatt,  etc. 
kil'O- cal7 O-rie  (-kSFo-rT),  n.  [ kilo -  -f-  calorie .]  Physics. 

A  great  calorie.  See  calorie. 
kil'o-dyne  (kTl'o-din),  n.  [ kilo -  -f-  dyne.]  Physics.  A 
unit  of  force  equal  to  one  thousand  dynes. 
kil'O-gram,  kil'O-gramme  (-gr5m),  n.  [F.  kilogramme; 
kilo- (fr.  Gr.  xiAioi  a  thousand)  -j-  gramme.  See  2d  gram.] 
A  measure  of  weight,  being  1,000  grams,  equal  to  2.2046 
pounds  avoirdupois  (15,432.34  grains).  See  metric  system. 
kn'o-gram-me/ter,  or  -me  tre  (kil'o-gr5m-me/ter),  n. 
Mech.  A  imit  of  energy  or  work,  being  the  amount  expended 
in  raising  one  kilogram  through  the  height  of  one  meter,  in 
the  latitude  of  Paris.  It  is  nearly  equal  to  7£  foot  pounds. 
kll'0-joule/  (kTl'o-jouP  ;  -jooP  ;  see  joule),  n.  [ kilo — \- 

joule. ]  Physics.  A  unit  equal  to  1,000  joules.  See  joule. 
kil'O  IF  ter,  kil'o-li'tre  (-le'ter),  n.  [F.  kilolitre.  See 
kilogram;  liter.]  A  thousand  liters,  or  a  cubic  meter. 
See  MEASURE. 

kll'o-me'ter,  kil'o-me  tre  (-me'ter),  n.  [F.  kilometre. 
See  kilogram  ;  meter.]  Metric  System.  A  measure  of 
length  ;  one  thousand  meters  (3,280.8  feet,  or  nearly  five 
eighths  of  a  mile).  See  measure  —  kil  o  met'ric  (-mgt'- 
rTk),  -met'rl-cal  (-rT-kal),  a. 

kll'o-volt'  (-v51t'),  n.  [kilo-  -f-  volt.]  Elec.  A  unit  of  elec¬ 
tromotive  force  equal  to  one  thousand  volts. 
kll'0-watt'  (-wBt'),  n.  [See  kilogram  ;  watt.]  Elec.  A 
unit  of  power,  equal  to  one  thousand  watts.  Abbr.  kw. 
kilowatt  hour-  Elec.  A  unit  of  work  or  energy  equal  to 
that  done  by  one  kilowatt  acting  for  one  hour ;  —  approx. 
=  1.34  horse-power  hour. 


Killifish  ( Fundulus  majalis)  Female 
ti  black,  and  are  much  used  as  bait. 


kll-lee'kil  lee'  (kY-15'kY-le').  n. 
[Imitative.]  Sparrow  hawk.  Lo¬ 
cal ,  West  Indies.  [er,  a  tub. I 

kill'er.  Dial.  Eng. var.  of  kkel-| 
kil-lesse'  (kY-l?0,  n.  [Cf.  cou¬ 
lisse.]  a  Gutter;  groove;  chan¬ 
nel.  b  Hipped  roof.  Dial.  Eng. 
—  kil-lessed'  (-U’st'),  a. 
kill ' hag \  n.  A  hunter’s  wooden 
trap.  Duil.Amer.  [kinnick.  I 
klFlick-ln-nic'.  Var.  of  kinni-| 
kil 'lie.  Var.  of  hilly,  fish, 
kil  lie-leep'sie  (kYl'Y-lCp'sY),  n. 
The  common  sandpiper.  Scot. 
kil'li-grew  (kYl'Y-grob),  n.  A 
chough.  Local,  Eng.  Sr  Scot. 
kil  liki-nick'  (-kY-ntk').  Var. 
Of  KINNIK1NIC. 

kill'ing.  Var.  of  keeling. 
kill'ing,  adv.  =  killingly. 
kil'lin-lte  (kYl'Yn-Tt),  n.  [From 
Killiney  Bay,  Ireland.]  Min.  A 
variety  of  pinite.  See  pinite. 
kil 'loch-doe'  (kYl'uK-doD,  n. 
The  blackcock.  Scot. 
kil'lock-  Var.  of  killick. 
kil'lo'gie  (kYl'lo'gY),  n.  [kiln 
-f-  dial,  logic  or  oqie  the  open 
space  before  a  kiln  fire.]  The 


sheltered  space  before  a  kiln 
fireplace.  Scot.  Ohs.  or  R. 
kil 'low,  n.  Graphite.  Obs. 
kil' low.  Var.  of  kilo.  See 

MEASURE. 

kill '-pot',  n.  A  toper.  Obs. 
kil'lut.  Var.  of  khilat. 
kil'ly.  n.  Short  for  killifish. 
killyhawk.  The  sparrow  hawk. 
Loral,  IT.  S. 

kil 'm a- gore  (kYl'md-g5r;  201), n. 
A  blue  parrot  fish  ( Scams  cseru- 
leiu t)  of  Bermuda  and  the  West 
Indies. 

Kil'man-segg',  Miss  (kll'nvTn- 
sgg').  A  rich  neiress  with  a  gold¬ 
en  leg  in  Thomas  Hood’s  hu¬ 
morous  poem  “Miss  Kilman- 
segg  and  her  Precious  Leg  :  A 
Golden  Legend.”  [Dial.  Eng.  I 
kiln(kTln).  Var.  or  kill,  trap. | 
kiln 'eye'  (ktl'T  ;  kYln'T'),  n.  A 
I  kilnhole;  in  a  limekiln,  an  open- 
I  imr  for  removal  of  the  lime, 
kiln'-lo  gie  (kYl'lo'gY  ;  kYln'-). 
Var.  of  killooie.  Scot. 
kiln'rib'.  kiln'atick  ,  or  klln'- 
tree'.  n.  One  of  the  sticks  to 
I  support  grain  in  a  kiln. 


kilt  (kilt),  n.  [See  kilt,  ».]  A  kind  of  short  plaited  pet¬ 
ticoat,  usually  of  tartau,  reaching 
from  the  waist  to  the  knees,  worn  in 
the  Highlands  of  Scotland  by  men, 
and  in  the  Lowlands  by  young  boys  ; 
hence,  any  similar  garment, 
kilt,  v.  t.  ;  kilt'ed  ;  kilt'ino.  [Of 
Scand.  orig.  ;  cf.  Dan.  kilte  op  to  | 
truss,  tuck  up.]  1.  To  tuck  up  ; 
truss  up,  as  the  clothes.  Chiefly  Scot. 

2.  To  tie  up  ;  to  fasten  ;  hang. 

3.  To  lay  in  plaits  like  those  of  a 
Highland  kilt. 

kilt'ed  (kll'tSd  ;  -tld ;  151),  p.  a. 

1.  Wearing  a  kilt. 

2.  Plaited  like  kilting. 

3.  Tucked  or  fastened  up  ;  —  said  of 
petticoats,  etc. 

kil'ter  (kll'ter),  kel'ter  (kSl'ter), 
n.  [Orig.  uncert.)  Order ;  proper 
condition ;  —  chiefly  in  phrases,  as 
out  of,  or  in,  kilter.  CoUoq U.  S ., 

&  Dial.  Brit. 

If  the  organs  of  prayer  be  out  of  kelter  or  out  of  tune,  how 
can  we  pray  ? 


1  Kilt  ; 

Brooch 
Glengarry  Bonnet ; 
Dirk 


kilt'ing,  n.  Dressmaking .  A  series  of  perpendicular  flat 
plaits,  each  plait  being  folded  so  as  to  cover  about  half  of 
the  preceding  one. 

kim'ber-lite  (ktm'ber-lit),  n.  Petrog.  A  greenish  blue  di¬ 
amond-bearing  claylike  substance,  consisting  of  altered 
peridotite.  It  occurs  at  Kimberley  and  elsewhere  in  South 
Africa.  Called  by  miners  blue  earth ,  or  blue  ground. 
klm'nel  (kim'n’l),  n.  [ME.  kymnelle,  prob.  dim.  fr.  AS. 
cumb  a  liquid  measure.  Cf.  coomb  a  vat.]  A  large  tub 
used  for  various  household  purposes,  as  brewing,  kneading, 
and  salting  meat.  Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 
ki  mo'no  (kt-mo'no ;  Jap.  klm'o-no),  n.  ;  pi.  -nos  (-noz). 
[Jap.  ]  1 .  A  kind  of  loose  robe  or  gown  tied 
with  a  sash,  worn  as  an  outer  garment  by 
Japanese  men  and  women. 

2-  A  similar  gown  worn  as  a  dressing 
gown  by  women  of  Western  nations, 
kin  (kin),  n.  Music.  An  ancient  Chinese 
instrument  of  the  cittern  kind,  with  from 
five  to  twenty-five  silk  strings, 
kin  (kin),  ti.  Also  kine  (kin).  [Gr.  tavelv 
to  move.]  Physics.  The  unit  velocity  in 
the  C.  G.  S.  system  — a  velocity  of  one 
centimeter  per  second, 
kin  (kin),  n.  [ME.  kin ,  cun,  AS.  cynn  kin, 
kind,  race,  people;  akin  to  cennan  to  be¬ 
get,  D.  kunne  sex,  OS.  &  OHG.  hunni  kin, 
race,  I  cel.  kyn,  Goth,  kuni,  G.  &  D.  kind  a 
child,  L.  genus  kind,  race,  L.  gignere  to 
beget,  Gr.  yiyveadat  to  be  born,  Skr.  jan  to  beget.  Cf. 
kind,  king,  gender  kind,  nation.]  1.  A  group  of  persons 
of  the  same  stock,  race,  or  family  ;  a  group  of  kinsfolk  or 
kindred ;  a  sept,  clan,  or  tribe ;  in  a  more  general  sense, 
as  applied  to  primitive  peoples,  a  nation  or  people  ;  as, 
the  Gothic  kin.  Archaic. 

2.  Hence:  a  One’s  relatives  collectively  ;  kindred;  kins¬ 
folk  ;  also,  kinsman  or  relative  See  consanguinity. 

The  father,  mother,  and  the  kin  beside.  Dryden. 
b  Progeny ;  offspring  ;  also,  a  generation  of  offspring. 
Obs.  c  Family  ;  descent ;  ancestry.  Archaic. 

Lay  my  lady  on  the  upper  hand, 

For  she  came  of  the  better  kin.  Old  Ballad. 

3.  Relationship,  consanguinity,  or  affinity  ;  connection  by 
birth  or  marriage  ;  kindred  ;  near  connection  or  alliance, 
as  of  those  having  common  descent.  See  next  of  kin. 

You  are  of  kin ,  and  so  a  friend  to  their  persons.  Bacon. 


Kimono. 


4-  A  natural  group  or  kind  ;  a  class,  race,  species,  or  the 
like  ;  as,  the  ant  kin ;  hence,  sort ;  description.  Obs. 

5.  Sex.  Obs. 


ki'nah  (ke'nd),  n.  ;  pi.  kinot  (-not).  [Heb. ;  cf.  Ar.  qanm 
to  form  artistically.]  A  Semitic  elegy,  as  iu  the  Lamenta¬ 
tions  of  Jeremiah,  or  a  dirge,  as  sung  by  professional  mourn¬ 
ing  women.  Jewish  ritualistic  kinot  are  recited  esp.  on 
the  9th  of  Ab,  commemorating  the  misfortunes  of  the  race, 
kln'ase  (klu'as  ;  kl'nas),  7*.  [Armetic  +  -ase.]  Chem.  A 
substance  that  converts  a  zymogen  into  an  enzyme. 

I  kln'cob  (kTq'kbb),  n.  [Hind,  kamkhab ,  kimkhuab ,  Per. 
kimkhab.)  A  brocade  of  gold  or  silver  or  both.  India. 
kind  (kind),  n.  [ME.  kinde,  cunde ,  AS.  cynd,  gecynd,  ge- 
cynde,  fr.  the  root  of  kin.  See  kin,  kindred.]  1.  Nature  ; 
specif.  :  a  Natural  quality,  character,  state,  or  form  of 
anything  ;  also,  a  natural  characteristic  or  property.  Obs. 
b  Nature  regarded  as  a  universal  order  or  disposition  ;  as, 
the  law  of  kind.  Archaic,  c  Nature  as  displayed  in  man¬ 
ner  or  style;  character;  style;  mode  of  action.  Archaic . 
So  manifold,  all  pleasing  in  their  kind , 

All  healthful,  are  the  employs  of  rural  life  Cotoper. 

2.  Of  a  person  or  animal,  that  with  which  one  is  born  or 
which  belongs  to  one  by  birth  ;  —  in  various  uses  :  natural 
instinct  or  disposition  ;  origin  or  descent ;  birthright  or 
inheritance  ;  sex  or  gender.  Obs. 

He  knew  by  kind  and  by  no  other  lore.  Chaucer. 

3.  A  natural  group,  class,  or  division  ;  race;  genus  ;  spe¬ 
cies  ;  as,  the  bird  ktnd  (cf.  mankind,  humankind). 

Every  kind  oi  beasts,  and  of  birds.  James  iii.  7. 
She  follows  the  law  of  her  kind.  Wordsworth. 
Here  to  sow  the  seed  of  bread. 

That  man  and  all  the  kinds  be  fed  Emerson. 

4.  Family;  kindred;  progeny;  generation  ;=  kin,  1,2.  Obs. 

5.  A  class,  whether  natural  or  established  by  convention  ; 
sort ;  variety  ;  description  ;  as,  several  kinds  of  eloquence  ; 
many  kinds  of  government ;  various  kinds  of  soil,  etc. 

Diogenes  was  asked  in  a  kind  of  scorn  :  What,  etc.  ?  Bacon. 

6.  Logic,  a  A  class,  b  A  natural  or  real  class. 

In  a  former  place,  it  has  been  explained  in  some  detail  what 
is  meant  by  the  kinds  of  objects  ;  those  classes  which  differ 
from  one  another  not  by  a  limited  and  definite,  but  by  an  indefi¬ 
nite  and  unknown,  number  of  distinctions.  J.  S.  Mill. 

Kind  is  dominant  or  characteristic  quality  B.  Bosanquet. 

7.  Eccl.  Either  of  the  elements,  bread  and  wine,  used  in 
the  Eucharist. 

Syn.  —  Species,  variety,  genus,  nature,  class,  style,  char¬ 
acter. —  Kind,  sort  are  often  used  without  distinction. 
But  sort  sometimes  carries  a  slight  implication  of  dispar¬ 
agement  or  contempt ;  as,  “  lewd  fellows  of  the  baser  sort 
(Acts  xvii.  5) ;  one  does  not  enjoy  that  sort  of  people. 

In  kind,  in  the  produce  or  designated  commodity  itself,  as 
distinguished  from  its  value  iu  money. 

Tax  on  tillage  was  often  levied  in  kind  upon  corn.  Arbuthnot. 

—  k.  of.  a  Something  belonging  to  the  class  of ;  something 
like  to;  — said  loosely  or  slightingly,  b  In  away;  as  it 
were ;  quasi.  Colloq. 

From  its  adjectival  force,  kind  of  before  nouns  m 
the  plural  came  to  take  incorrectly  a  construction  with 
verbs,  pronouns,  demonstratives,  etc.,  in  the  plural ;  as, 
these  kind  of  knaves.  Still  Colloq. 

—  to  do  one’s  k.,  to  perform  the  sexual  function.  Obs. 
kind  (kind),  a.;  kind'er  (kln'der) ;  kind'est.  [AS.  cynde, 

gecynde,  natural,  innate.  See  kind,  ti.]  1.  Of,  pertain¬ 
ing  to,  or  displayed  by  kind,  or  nature  ;  natural ;  native  ; 
hence,  appropriate  ;  rightful ;  kindred.  Cf.  kindly,  a.  Obs. 

2.  Of  good  kind  ;  of  good  nature  ;  of  good  birth  or  breed¬ 
ing.  Obs.  or  Dial. 

3.  Having  feelings  befitting  our  common  nature  ;  disposed 
to  do  good  and  confer  happiness  ;  benevolent ;  well-dis¬ 
posed  ;  sympathetic  ;  also,  showing  kindness  or  tender¬ 
ness  ;  benignant ;  gracious. 

He  is  kind  unto  the  unthankful  and  to  the  evil.  Luke  vi.  35. 
A  fellow  feeling  makes  one  wondrous  kind.  Garrick. 

4.  Proceeding  from,  or  characterized  by,  goodness,  gentle¬ 

ness,  or  benevolence  ;  as,  a  kind  act.  “  Manners  so  kind, 
yet  stately.”  Tennyson. 

5-  a  Pleasant ;  acceptable ;  also,  grateful.  Obs.  or  Dial. 
b  Loving  ;  affectionate.  Rare  in  literary  use. 

Stiles  where  we  sta}’ed  to  be  kind.  Tennyson 
C  Soft  and  yielding  to  the  touch  ;  as,  kind  wool. 

6.  Gentle  ;  tractable  ;  easily  governed  ;  as,  a  horse  sound 


of  kin.  a  Of  the  same  kin  or  family ;  akin,  b  By  birth ; 
as,  a  gentleman  of  kin.  Obs. 

kin,  a.  Of  the  same  nature  or  kind  ;  kindred;  related  ; 
akin.  “  Kin  to  the  king.”  Shak. 

-kin  (-kTn).  [Of  Low  German  origin;  cf.  G.  -chen,  LG. 
-ken.]  A  diminutive  suffix  ;  as,  maniArm  ;  lambArm. 
kin  ?es  the'sis,  kln'es-the'sis  (kln/gs-the'sTs ;  kFngs  ),  n. 
[NL.  ;  Gr.  Kivelv  to  move  -f-  alaOrjais  perception.]  The 
sense  of  muscular  effort ;  kinaesthetic  sensations  consid¬ 
ered  as  a  form  of  perception. 

kin  ®s  thet'ic  (-thgt'Tk),  kin  es-thet'ic,  a.  Of,  pertain¬ 
ing  to,  or  involving,  kinaesthesis.— kinaesthetic,  or  kinesthetic, 
equivalent,  Psychol.,  any  mental  representation  of  a  move¬ 
ment  sufficient  to  induce  its  voluntary  performance.  The 
acquisition  of  voluntary  control  over  the  muscles  is  due  to 
such  kinaesthetic  images.  —  k.  memory,  Psychol.,  the  sum  of 
the  images  representing  movements  to  the  mind  ;  also,  the 
memory  image  of  any  particular  movement.  —  k.  sensation, 
Psychol.,  sensation  which  accompanies,  or  informs  us  of, 
bodily  movements.  Such  sensations  may  be  groups  or 
complexes  of  muscular,  tactual,  joint,  and  allied  sensa¬ 
tions  arising  from  the  moving  member,  or  they  may  also 
include  sensations  of  sight  and  hearing  in  which  the  move¬ 
ment  is  represented  to  the  mind  as  seen,  heard,  etc. 


and  kind  in  harness. 

Syn.  —  Benevolent,  benign,  beneficentt  bounteous,  gra¬ 
cious,  propitious,  generous,  forbearing,  indulgent,  tender, 
humane,  compassionate,  good,  lenient,  clement,  mild,  gen¬ 
tle,  bland,  obliging,  friendly,  amicable. 

Kind'-Chau  dron'  proe'ess  (kTnt'sho/dr6N').  Engin.  & 
Mining.  A  process  for  sinking  shafts  in  which  a  small  pit 
is  bored  in  advance  and  subsequently  enlarged  to  the  full 
size  of  the  shaft,  when  the  tubbing  or  watertight  lining 
with  its  moss  box  at  the  bottom  is  lowered  or  pressed  down 
into  position,  and  the  tubbing  backed  up  with  an  outside 
lining  of  concrete.  Cf.  Triger  process. 
kin'der  gar  ten  (kTn'der-gar/t£n),  n.  [G.,  lit.,  children’s 
garden  ;  kinder  (pi.  of  kind  child,  akin  to  E.  kin  kindred) 
-j-  garten  garden.]  A  school  for  young  children  conduct¬ 
ed  on  the  theory  that  education  should  be  begun  by  grati¬ 
fying  and  cultivating  the  normal  aptitude  for  exercise, 
play,  observation,  imitation,  and  construction;  —  a  name 
given  by  Friedrich  Froebel,  a  German  educator,  who  in¬ 
troduced  this  method.  The  means  employed  are  chiefly 
object  lessons,  games,  songs,  exercises  with  toys,  etc. 
kln'der- gart  ner  (-garUner),  n.  [Cf.  G.  gartner  a  garden¬ 
er.]  A  kindergarten  teacher. 

kind'-heart  ed  (-liar'tSd  ;  -tld  ;  87, 151),  a.  Having  kind- 


ki'lo  (  ke'lo),  n.  [See  k  i  i  i  j 

See  measure,  [sand  amperes.  [ 
kil  o-am  pere',  n.  Elec.  A  thou-| 
kilom.  Abbr.  Kilometer, 
kil'o-stere'  (kYl'O-ster'  ;  -star'), 
n.  [F.  kilostdre.  See  kilogram, 

STERE.]  See  MEASURE, 
kilovolt  amperes,  or  amperes. 
Elec.  The  product  of  the  kilo¬ 
volts  and  amperes  of  a  current : 
—  used  as  a  measure  of  the  ap¬ 
parent  power  of  an  alternating 
current.  See  volt  ampere. 
kilp.  Dial.  Eng.  var.  ol'  kelp. 
kilp  fkYlp),  n.  [Cf.  Icel.  kilpr 
handle.]  The  detachable  han¬ 
dle  or  support  of  a  pot,  kettle,  or 
caldron  ;  a  hook.  Dial.  Eng. 
kilt  (kYlt),  p.  p.  of  kill.  Row 
Dial,  or  Humorous. 
kilt,  v.  i.  To  move  nimbly  or 
expeditiously.  Chiefly  Scot. 
kilture.  +  kelter. 
kimbe-  ^  kemb. 
kim'bo,  a.  [Cf.  akimbo.]  Set 
akimbo.  Obs.—  kim'bo, v.t.  Obs. 
kime.  +  come.  [son.  Ofts.l 
kime.  ».  A  silly  or  stupid  per-| 
kimelin-  +  kemelin. 


Kim  er-idg'i-an  Var.  of  Kim- 

M  E  R  IDG  I A  N  . 

kim'-kam'  (dial.  kYrn'kam'),  a. 
[Cf.  cam  crookedJ  Crooked  ; 
perverse.  —  adv.  Obs.  or  Dial. 
Eng.  [cummer.  Scof.l 

kim'mer  (kTm'Pr).  Var.  of | 
Kim-me'ri-an  (k  Y-m  e'r  Y-'T  n). 
Var.  of  Cimmerian. 

Kim  mer-idg'i-an  (kYm'^r-Yj'Y- 
tfn),  a.  [From  Kimmeridge,  in 
Dorsetshire,  England.]  Geol 
Designating  a  subdivision  of  the 
Upper  Oolite  (English  Jurassic). 
See  geology.  Chart.  —  Kim  - 
mer-idg'i-an,  n.  [Cymric. I 
Kim'ric  (klm'rYk)  Var  of| 
Kim'ry  (-rY).  Var.  of  Cymry. 
kin.  kino. 

kin  Obs.  pi.  of  cow.  [kind.I 
kin  (kin).  Scot.  &  dial  var.  of| 
kin  (kYn),  n.  [Jap.  kin,  Chin 
chini.]  See  weight. 
kin.  7i.  [Cf.  chink  a  fissure.]  A 
crack  or  slit ;  a  chasm  or  crevice; 
a  chap  in  the  skin.  Dial.  Eng. 
kin'se-sod'k  (kYn'f'-sSd'Yk  ;  ki  - 
n?-).  Var.  of  kinesodic. 
kin  aes-the'si-a.  kin  es  the 'si  a 


(kYn/Cs-the'sY-d  ;  -zhY-a  ;  kV- 
n?s-),  ti.  [NL. 

Ki'nah  ( kl'n 
||  ki'na-ki(ke 
A  relish  to  be 
kin'ate  +  quinate. 
kin'bote',  -bot'.  or  -boot',  n. 
Old  Lau\  Bote  given  by  a  hom¬ 
icide  to  the  kin  of  his  victim, 
kinch  (kYnsh),  n.  [Cf.  kink.] 
A  noose  or  twist  in  a  cord.  Scot. 
kinch.  r.  t.  To  fasten  a  noose 
on  the  tongue  of  (ahorse).  Scot 
kin'chin  (kYn'chYn).  n.  A  child. 
Thieves'  Slang. 

kinchin  cove  A  child  or  under¬ 
sized  man  ;  also,  a  man  who 
kidnaps  or  robs  childrens 
Thieves'  Slang. 

kinchin  lay.  The  robbing  of 
children  Thieves'  Slang. 
kin'chin  mort'.  7»  A  girl  or  in¬ 
fant.  Thieves'  Slang. 
kind, adv.  Kindly.  Now  Low. 
kind.  r.t.  [See  kind,  n.]  l.Prob., 
to  treat  as  one’s  kind.  Obs. 

2.  To  beget.  Ohs. 
kind'eongh'  (kYnd'kSU).  Cor¬ 
rupt.  Of  KINKCOUGH. 


]  =  kin.esthesis 
a)  Bib. 

'nd-ke),7j.  [Maori. J 
eaten  with  food. 


||  kin  der-be- webs'  (kYn'dfr-W* 

vis'),  77.  Also  kln'der -be  wys'. 
[D.  kinder  children  4-  hewijs 
proof,  title.]  Roman  Dutch  Law. 
A  deed  by  a  surviving  spouse 
certifying  and  securing  the 
amounts  due  to  minor  children 
out  of  the  deeeased’B  estate, 
kin'der-gar  ten  er  Var  of 

KINDK.RGARTNKR. 

Kin'der  hook  (kYn'dfr-h<56k),  7» 
[From  Kinderhook.Vike County, 
Illinois.]  Geol.  The  lowest  for¬ 
mation  of  the  Mississippian.  or 
Subcarboniferous  system,  in  the 
Mississippi  River  States;  also. the 
epoch  of  its  formation.  See 
geolooy.  Chart.  [kin. I 

kin'der  kin.  Var.  of  kildkr-| 
kind  gal'lows  (kln(d)  gal'ws) 
The  gallows  at  Crieff;  —  why  so 
called  is  uncertain.  Scot 
kind  -heart'ed-nese.  n.  See 

-NESS.  [CONDIDDLE.] 

kin-did'dle.  Dial  Eng.  var.  of  I 
kin'dl.  Kindle.  Ref.Sp. 
kind'laik.  n.  Kindness.  Obs 
kin'dld  Kindled.  Ref".  Sv. 
kin' die  (kTn'd’l),r.  t.  Sf  i.  [ME. 


ale,  senate,  c&re,  Am,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofa ;  eve,  event,  find,  recent,  maker;  Ice,  Ill;  old,  6bey,  orb,  6dd,  sSft,  connect ;  use,  unite,  urn,  up,  circus,  menii; 

H  Foreign  Word.  +  Obsolete  Variant  of.  4-  combined  with.  =  equals. 
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ness  of  nature  ;  sympathetic  ;  characterized  by  a  humane 
disposition  ;  as,  a  kind-hearted  landlord  or  employer, 
kin'dle  (klu'd’l),  v.  t.  ;  -dled  (-d’ld) ;  -dling  (-dlTng). 
[Of  Scand.  origin  ;  cf.  Icel.  kyndill  caudle,  torch,  kynda  to 
kindle.]  1.  To  set  on  fire  or  set  fire  to ;  to  cause  to  begin 
burning  ;  to  ignite  ;  light ;  as,  to  kindle  a  fire,  a  match. 

2.  To  inflame,  as  the  passions;  to  rouse;  provoke;  ex¬ 
cite  ;  animate ;  incite  ;  as,  to  kindle  anger  or  wrath ;  to 
kindle  the  flame  of  love,  or  love  into  a  flame. 

Nothing  remains  but  that  I  kincllr  the  bov  thither.  Shak 
htndlinj  her  undazzled  eyes  at  the  full  midday  beam.  Milton. 

3.  To  light  up  or  inflame  as  if  with  flame. 

Day  had  kindled  the  dewy  woods.  Shellei/. 

bids  a  plague 

Kindle  a  fiery  boil  upon  the  skin.  ('owner. 

Syn.  Kindle,  ignite,  inflame.  Kindle  is  employed  in 
both  lit.  and  fig.  senses ;  to  ignite  is  strictly  to  subject  to 
intense  heat ;  it  is  now  popularly  used  in  the  sense  of  kin¬ 
dle,  and  is  rarely  fig. ;  to  inflame  (as  here  compared),  now 
chiefly  fig.,  is  to  kindle  to  excessive  or  violent  heat  or 
passion;  as,  to  kindle  a  fire,  to  ignite  gunpowder;  “It  is 
the  property  of  goodness  to  kindle  love  ”  (./.  H.  Newman) ; 
“ inflamed  with  lust”  (Milton)-,  “ inflamed  with  rage’1 
(id.).  See  move,  excite. 

kin'dle,  t).  i.  1.  To  take  fire;  to  begin  to  burn  with  flame  ; 
to  start  in  burning,  as  a  flame. 

When  thou  walkest  through  the  fire,  thou  shalt  not  be  burned  i 
neither  shall  the  flame  kindle  upon  thee.  Is.  xliii.  2. 

2.  To  begin  to  be  excited  ;  to  grow  warm  or  animated  ; 
to  be  roused  or  exasperated. 

On  all  occasions  where  forbearance  might  be  called  for,  the 
Briton  kindles,  and  the  Christian  gives  way.  /.  Taylor. 

3.  To  become  lighted  up  or  inflamed  as  if  with  flame, 
kin'dler  (kin'dler),  n.  1.  One  that  kindles  or  sets  on  fire. 

2.  A  thing  that  kindles  (more  or  less)  easily,  as  a  piece  of 
kindling  wood  or  prepared  fuel  for  starting  combustion, 
klnd'less  (kind'lSs),  a.  Destitute  of  kindness  ;  also,  Obs., 
unnatural. —  kind'less-ly,  adv. 

Out  of  the  kind  less  dark.  W.  E.  Henley. 

kind'll  ness  (-li-ngs),  n.  1.  Quality  or  state  of  being  kind¬ 
ly  ;  benignity  ;  benevolence  ;  also,  a  kindly  deed. 

In  kind  a  father,  but  not  in  kindliness.  Sackville. 
2.  Propitious  or  favorable  character,  esp.  as  being  mild, 
yielding,  beneficent,  etc. 

Temper  of  the  air  and  kindliness  of  seasons.  Whitlock. 
The  steel  of  the  future  will  be  very  different  in  kindliness  of 
working.  W.  Metcalf. 

kin'dling  (kln'dltng),  n.  1.  Act  of  causing  to  burn,  or  of 
exciting  or  inflaming  the  passions. 

2.  Material,  easily  lighted,  for  starting  a  fire  ;  —  chiefly  pi. 
kind'ly  (kind'll),  a. ;  kind'li-er  (-lT-er) ;  kind'li-est. 
[AS.  cyndelic ,  gecyndelic.  See  kind,  n.)  1.  Natural  ;  of, 

pert,  to,  or  derived  by,  nature  or  birth  ;  consonant  with  its 
kind  or  nature  ;  hence,  native;  hereditary;  kindred.  Obs. 

The  kindly  fruits  of  the  earth.  Bk.  of  Com.  Prayer. 
Whatsoever  as  the  Son  of  God  he  may  do,  it  is  kindly  for  Him 
as  the  Son  of  Man  to  save  the  sons  of  men.  /,.  Andrews. 

2.  Rightful  or  lawful,  as  by  reason  of  birth;  legitimate. 
Now  Chiefly  Hist. 

3.  Of  a  good  kind,  or  good  of  its  kind.  Archaic  or  Dial. 

4.  Humane;  sympathetic;  hence,  disposed  to  do  good; 
benevolent ;  gracious  ;  kind  ;  as,  kindly  affections,  acts,  etc. 
6.  Favorable  ;  mild ;  genial  ;  agreeable  ;  beneficent. 

Should  e’er  a  kind  tier  time  ensue.  Wordsworth. 
6.  Favorable  or  yielding  favorably  to  treatment ;  not 
harsh  or  resistant. 

7-  Mining.  Promising  good  mineral  value, 
kindly  tenant,  Scots  Law ,  a  rentaler. 
kind'ly,  adv.  [AS.  gecyndelice.)  1.  Naturally  ;  properly  ; 
fitly  ;  readily  ;  congenially  ;  spontaneously  ;  thoroughly. 
Now  Rare  in  literary  use. 

Examine  how  kindly  the  Hebrew  manners  of  speech  mix  and 
incorporate  with  the  English  language.  Addison. 

2.  In  a  kind  manner;  affectionately;  sympathetically; 
with  good  will  ;  with  a  disposition  to  make  others  happy, 
or  to  oblige  ;  agreeably  ;  pleasantly. 

Be  kindly  affectioned  one  to  another.  Rom  xii.  10. 
kind'  ness  (klnd'ngs),  n.  [From  kind,  a.~\  1.  State  or 

quality  of  being  kind ;  specif.,  manifestation  of  kind 
feeling  or  disposition  ;  beneficence  ;  rarely,  kind  feeling  ; 
affection  ;  fondness  ;  good  will ;  friendship. 

The  milk  of  human  kindness.  Shak. 

2.  A  kind  act ;  an  act  of  good  will ;  as,  to  do  a  kindness. 
Syn.  — Good  will,  benignity,  grace,  tenderness,  compas¬ 
sion,  humanity,  clemency,  mildness,  gentleness,  goodness, 
generosity,  beneficence,  favor. 

Un'dred  (kTn'drSd),  n.  [ME.  kinrede ,  kynrede ,  kunreden , 
fr.  AS.  cynn  kin,  race  -f-  the  termination  - rseden ,  as  a  dis¬ 
tinct  word,  condition,  stipulation,  rule,  reckoning;  pr^b. 
akin  to  E.  ready.  Cf.  hatred.]  1.  Relationship  by  birth 
or  (improperly)  by  marriage  ;  consanguinity  ;  affinity ; 
kinship. 

Like  her,  of  equal  kindred  to  the  throne  Dryden. 
2  A  group  of  persons  interrelated  by  blood;  a  family, 
clan,  race,  or  the  like  ;  —  in  this  sense  having  a  pi. 

3.  Family;  progeny  or  posterity  ;  a  generation  ;  descent; 
also,  ancestral  stock  ;  ancestry.  Obs. 

4.  The  family,  or  the  like,  to  which  one  belongs  ;  relatives 
by  blood  or  (improperly)  by  marriage ;  collectively,  rela¬ 
tions  ;  persons  related  to  each  other. 

I  think  there  ’s  no  man  is  secure 
But  the  queen’s  kindred.  Shak. 

5.  A  relative  ;  a  kinsman  or  kinswoman.  Obs. 

Syn.  — Kin,  kinsfolk,  kinsmen  ;  relationship,  affinity. 

kin'dred,  a.  Belonging  to  the  same  family  or  race  ;  relat¬ 
ed  ;  congenial ;  belonging  to,  existing  between,  or  done 
by,  kindred  ;  of  the  like  nature  or  properties ;  cognate ; 
as,  kindred  souls  ;  kindred  skies  ;  kindred  propositions. 
Syn.  —  See  congenial. 

kine  (kin),  n.  pi.  [For  older  kyen,  formed  like  oxen,  fr. 
AS.  cy,  itself  pi.  of  cu  cow.  See  cow.]  Cows.  Archaic 
or  Poetic. — kine  of  Bashan.  See  bull  of  Bashan. 


kin  e  mat'ic  (kTn'e-mSt'Tk  ;  ki'ne-  ;  277)  )  a.  Of  or  pert, 
kin  e-mat'l-cal  (kin'e-mSt'T-kdl  ;  ki'ne-)  J  to  kinematics. 

—  kin  e  mat'i-cal-ly,  adv.  —  kinematic  curves,  curves  pro¬ 
duced  by  machinery,  or  a  combination  of  motions,  as  dis¬ 
tinguished  from  mathematical  curves. 

kin  e  mat'ics  (-Tks),  n.  [Gr.  xtVT/jua,  Ku/ij/xaro?,  motion,  fr. 
KLveiv  to  move.]  Physics.  The  science  which  treats  of  mo¬ 
tions  considered  in  themselves,  or  apart  from  their  causes; 
the  comparison  and  relation  of  motions  ;  also,  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  this  science  to  mechanical  contrivances. 

Kinematics  .  .  .  differs  from  ordinary  geometry  only  in  intro¬ 
ducing  the  idea  of  motion.  Encyc.  Brit. 

kin  e-mom'e-ter  (-m5m'e-ter),  n.  [Gr.  Ktirrjg a  motion  -f- 

—  meter.)  Mech.  A  very  sensitive  kind  of  tachometer, 
ki-ne'si- (ki-ne'sT- ;  kl-).  A  combining  form  from  Greek 

K.vT]<ri<i ,  movement ,  motion. 

ki  ne  sl  at'rics  (kT-ne'si-St'riks  ;  kl-;  277),  n.  [kinesi-  -f- 
Gr.  c arptKo?  pert,  to  medicine,  fr.  tarpon  a  physician.]  Med. 
A  mode  of  treating  disease  by  appropriate  muscular  move¬ 
ments.  —  ki-ne' si-at'ric  (-Xt'rTk),  a. 
kin  e-sim'e-ter  (kTu'e-sim'e-ter  ;  ki'ne-),  n.  [kinesi-  -f- 
- meter .]  Physiol,  a  An  instrument  for  testing  the  sensi¬ 
tiveness  of  the  skin  to  heat  and  cold,  b  An  instrument  for 
measuring  movements. 

ki  ne  si  orn'e  ter  (ki-ne' sT-5m'e-ter  ;  kl-),  n.  [See  kinesim- 
eter.]  A  kinesimeter  (in  sense  b). 
ki  ne  si  O-neu  ro'sls  (-o-nu-ro'sTs),  n.  [NL.  ;  kinesi -  -{- 
neurosis.)  Med.  Nervous  affection  marked  by  disorder  of 
movement. 

kin  e  sod'ic  (kTn'e-sbd'Tk  ;  ki'ne-),  a.  [ kinesi -  -J-  Gr.  6 So? 
way.]  Physiol.  Conveying  motion  ;  as,  kinesodic substance  ; 

—  applied  esp.  to  the  spinal  cord,  because  capable  of  con¬ 
veying  both  voluntary  and  reflex  motor  impulses,  without 
itself  being  affected  by  motor  impulses  applied  to  it  directly. 

ki  net'ic  (kT-n§t'Tk  ;  ki-  ;  277),  a.  [Gr.  kiutjtuc6s,  fr.  kivclv 
to  move.]  Physics.  Of,  pert,  to,  or  due  to,  motion  ;  —  often 
contr.  with  potential ;  as,  kinetic  energy  (see  energy,  n.,5). 
kinetic  symmetry.  Math,  a  A  kind  of  symmetry  which  a 
rigid  body  has  about  its  center  of  inertia  when  its  moments 
of  inertia  about  three  principal  axes  through  that  point  are 
equal,  b  A  kind  of  symmetry  which  a  rigid  body  has  about 
an  axis  when  this  axis  is  one  of  the  three  principal  axes 
through  the  center  of  inertia  and  the  moments  of  inertia 
about  the  other  two  (and  therefore  about  any  line  in  their 
plane)  are  equal.  —  k.  theory,  Biol.,  a  theory  of  evolution  in 
which  the  innate  tendency  of  organisms  to  variation  (re¬ 
sponding  to  external  conditions)  is  regarded  as  sufficient 
in  itself  to  account  forevolution.  —  k.  theory  of  gases,  Phys¬ 
ics,  a  theory  that  gases  consist  of  minute  particles  which 
move  in  straight  lines  with  high  average  velocity,  con¬ 
stantly  encountering  one  another,  and  hence  continually 
changing  their  individual  velocities  and  directions.  Many 
phenomena  of  gases  are  consistently  explained  by  it. 
ki  net'i  cal  (-l-kal),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  kinetics, 
ki  net'ics  (-Tks),  n.  Physics  ct*  Mech.  That  branch  of  dy¬ 
namics  which  treats  of  the  changes  of  motion  produced  by 
forces.  See  dynamics. 

ki-ne'to-  (ki-ue'to- ;  ki-).  A  combining  form  from  Greek 
KivrfTo 9,  movable. 

ki  ne  to  cam'er  a  (-k5m'er-d),  n.  [kineto-  -J-  camera.)  A 
camera  to  take  photographs  of  the  movements  of  persons 
or  objects,  as  for  reproduction  with  the  kinetoscope. 
ki  ne'to  scope  (ki-ne'to-skop  ;  ki-),  n.  [kineto-  -f-  -scope.~\ 

1.  An  instrument  for  producing  curves  by  the  combination 
of  circular  movements  ;  —  called  also  kinescope. 

2  A  machine  for  producing  animated  pictures  (on  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  the  cinematograph)  in  which  a  film  carrying  succes¬ 
sive  instantaneous  views  of  a  changing  scene  travels  across 
the  field  of  a  magnifying  glass.  The  observer  sees  each 
picture,  momentarily,  through  a  slit  in  a  revolving  disk, 
ki-ne'to-scop'ic  (-skbp'Tk),  a.  Of  or  pert,  to  a  kinetoscope. 
king  (king),  n.  All  ancient  Chinese  musical  instrument, 
consisting  of  resonant  stones  or  metal  plates,  hung  accord¬ 
ing  to  pitch  in  a  wooden  frame,  and  struck  with  a  hammer, 
king  (king),  n.  [AS.  cyng ,  cyning  ;  akin  to  OS.  kuning ,  D. 
koning,  OHG.  kuning ,  G.  konig,  Icel.  konungr,  Sw .konung, 
Dan.  konge  ;  formed  with  a  patronymic  ending,  and  fr.  the 
root  of  E.  kin  ;  cf.  Icel.  iwa  man  of  noble  birth,  and  AS. 
cyne-  king  (in  comp.).  See  kin.]  1.  A  male  sovereign  ;  a 
man  invested  with  supreme  authority  over  a  nation,  coun¬ 
try,  or  tribe,  usually  for  life  and  by  hereditary  succession  ; 
the  monarch  of  a  state  distinctively  called  a  kingdom,  and 
usually  independent,  though  sometimes  subordinate  to  an 
empire.  “  Ay,  every  inch  a  king."  Shak. 

Th eking,  according  to  the  maxim  .  .  .,  can  do  no  [legal]  wrong. 
No  action  can  be  brought  against  him.  nor  indeed  against  a  for¬ 
eign  sovereign,  ns  such,  or  his  ambassador.  T.  E.  Holland. 

The  title  king  is  often  applied  to  God  or  to  Christ,  esp. 
in  various  phrases,  as  King  of  heaven.  King  of  glory,  etc. 

2.  pi.  [cap.)  Two  historical  books  in  the  Old  Testament; 

—  so  entitled  because  they  record  the  reigns  of  Jewish 
kings.  Their  titles,  First  and  Second  Book  of  the  Kings. 
occur  also  for  1  and  2  Samuel,  in  which  case  the  Books  of 
the  Kings  are  reckoned  as  four,  the  two  first  mentioned 
being  the  third  and  fourth.  See  Old  Testament. 

3.  A  person  occupying  a  position  like  that  of  a  sovereign 
or  playing  the  part  of  one  ;  —  usually  part  of  a  real  or  mock 
title  ;  as.  King  of  Heralds ;  King  of  Misrule. 

4.  One  that  holds  a  supreme  or  preeminent  position  or 
rank;  a  chief  among  competitors;  as,  a  railroad  king;  a 
money  king;  the  king  of  the  lobby  ;  the  king  of  beasts. 

The  best  king  of  good  fellows.  Shak. 

5.  In  games:  a  Chess.  The  principal  piece,  moving  ordi¬ 
narily  one  square  in  any  direction,  but  obliged  never  to 
enter  or  remain  in  check.  Cf.  castling,  b  Cards.  A  card 
bearing  a  picture  of  a  king,  c  A  crowned  man  in  the 
game  of  checkers,  or  draughts,  d  Billiards.  A  peg  or  cone 
of  ivory  formerly  placed  at  one  end  of  the  table.  Obs. 

6.  pi.  A  class  of  fuller’s  teasels. 


7  A  fully  developed  male  termite. 

8-  Freemasonry.  The  second  officer  in  a  Royal  Arch  chapter. 
9.  Short  for  kino-pin,  king-post,  etc. 
king  bird  of  paradise.  See  bird  of  paradise.  —  K.  Charles 
spaniel,  one  of  a  breed  of  English  toy  spaniels  having  a 
short  nose,  round  head,  large  eyes,  and  glossy  black  coat 
with  tan  on  the  inside  of  the  ears  and  legs,  and  a  tan  spot 
over  each  eye.  —  K.  George’s  War,  that  part  of  the  War  of 
the  Austrian  Succession  which  was  fought  in  America.  It 
lasted  from  1744  to  1748,  and  was  marked  by  the  capture  of 
Louisburg  in  1745 by  New  England  troops.  —  K.  James  Bible, 
the  Authorized  Version.  See  under  authorized.  —  k.  of 
arms.  See  king^f-arms.  —  K.  of  Bath.  See  Beau  Nash.  — 
k.  of  beasts,  the  lion.  —  K.  of  Beggars,  Banff  vide  Moore  Carew 
(1693-1770?),  a  famous  English  vagabond.  He  joined  the 
gypsies  and  was  made  their  king.  —  k.  of  birds,  the  eagle.  — 
K.  of  Courts  [a  translation  of  L.  Rex  Judiciorum),  Quintus 
Hortensius  (B.  c.  114-50),  a  distinguished  Roman  forensic 
orator^ —  K.  of  Dunces,  in  Pope’s  “  Dunciad,”  Colley  Cibber 
(1671-1757).  —  K.  of  Heaven,  God  or  Christ;  —  sometimes  so 
called.  —  K.  of  Kings,  a  title  of  a  monarch  having  other  mon- 
archs  under  him  ;  as  :  a  A  title  assumed  by  or  given  to  vari¬ 
ous  Oriental  sovereigns,  b  A  title  given  to  God  or  to  Christ. 
—  K.  of  Men.  a  In  Homer’s  Iliad,  Agamemnon,  King  of  My¬ 
cenae.  b  Class.  Myth.  Zeus,  or  Jupiter,  c  Odin.— k.  of  metals, 
gold.  — K.  of  Rome,  a  title  given,  at  his  birth,  to  the  son  ot 
Napoleon  I.  and  Maria  Louisa,  Napoleon  (II.)  Francois 
Charles  Joseph  (1811-32),  Duke  of  Reichstadt.  —  k.  of  terrors, 
death.  /o&xviii.  14.  —  k.  of  the  anteaters,  a  South  American 
ant  bird  ( Grallaria  varia,  syn.  G.  rex).  —  K.  of  the  French, 
the  title  of  Louis  Philippe  as  king  (1830-48),  not  by  divine 
right,  but  by  the  will  of  the  people.  —  k.  of  the  herrings,  a 
The  chimaera  ( Chimsera  monstrosa).  b  The  opah  Lampris 
guttatus.  c  An  oarfish  (Regalecus  glesne).  —  k.  of  the  mack¬ 
erels,  either  of  two  large  pelagic  fishes,  Ranzania  trun- 
cata  of  the  Atlantic  anc^  R.  makua  of  the  Pacific  Ocean, 
closely  related  to  and  similar  in  form  to  the  sunfish 
(Mola).  —  K.  of  the  Markets  [a  translation  of  F.  Le  Roi  des 
Halles ],  Francois  de  Vendbme,  Due  de  Beaufort  (1616-69), 

frandson  of  Henry  IV.,  and  one  of  the  leaders  of  the 
'rondeurs ;  —  so  called  on  account  of  his  popularity  with 
the  Parisians.  —  k.  of  the  mullets,  a  The  common  Euro¬ 
pean  bass  ( Di  cent  rare  hus  labrai).  b  A  cardinal  fish.  — 
k.  of  the  salmon,  an  oarfish  (Trachypterus  rej-sal m onorum) 
of  the  Pacific  coast.  —  k.  of  the  sea  breams,  the  braise.  —  K.  of 
Waters,  the  Amazon  River.  —  K.  of  Yve'tot'  (evffo'),  in  Beran- 
ger’s  humorous  son£  (1813)  of  this  name  (F.  Le  Roi  d*  Yve- 
tot),  of  which  there  is  a  well-known  English  translation  by 
Thackeray,  a  model  of  potentates,  a  good  little  king  with¬ 
out  glory,  who  has  taken  pleasure  for  his  code.  He  lias  be¬ 
come  tne  type  of  the  peaceable  pleasure-loving  king  such 
as  France,  tired  of  military  gloryt  wished  for  at  the  date 
of  the  song.  Yvetot  was  in  the  Middle  Ages  a  petty  king¬ 
dom,  a  direct  fief  of  the  French  crown,  whence  the  name. 
—  K.  Philip’s  War.  Amer.  Hist.,  a  war  (1675-76)  between  the 
New  England  colonists  and  the  Indians  under  King  Philip, 
sachem  of  the  Wampanoags.  —  Kings,  Era  of.  See  era, 
Table.  —  Kings  of  Brentford,  the  Two,  two  characters  in 
George  Villiers’s  farce  “  The  Rehearsal,”  who  have  be¬ 
come  proverbial  as  walking  hand  in  hand,  dancing,  sing¬ 
ing,  and  otherwise  acting  every  part  together.  —  Kings, 
the  Do-nothing.  See  Rois  Faineants,  les.  —  King  William’s 
War,  Amer.  Hist.x  a  contest  waged  by  Great  Britain  and 
her  colonies  against  the  French  and  their  Indian  allies, 
beginning  in  tne  winter  of  1689-90  and  lasting  until  the 
Peace  of  Ryswick  in  1697.  It  is  the  American  part  of  the 
war  between  the  Grand  Alliance  of  European  powers  and 
Louis  XIV.—  Three  Kings  of  Cologne,  in  medieval  legend, 
the  three  magi  who  came  to  Bethlehem  to  present  gifts  to 
the  infant  Jesus,  and  whose  bodies  are  said  to  have  been 
brought  by  the  Empress  Helena  to  Constantinople,  and 
thence  transferred  to  Milan,  and  afterwards  to  Cologne. 
Their  names  were  Gaspar,  Melchior,  and  Balthazar, 
king  (king),  v.  t.  ;  kinged  (kingd)  ;  king'ing.  To  supply 
with  a  king  ;  to  rule  as  a  king  over ;  to  make  a  king  of.  Rare. 

Those  traitorous  captains  of  Israel  who  kinged  themselves  by 
slaying  their  masters  and  reigning  in  their  stead.  South. 

king,  v.  i.  To  act  the  king  ;  to  rule  ;  —  usually  with  it. 
King  Arthur.  A  legendary  king  of  Britain  of  the  6th  cen¬ 
tury,  who  became  the  central  figure  of  a  great  cycle  of 
romance.  He  was  said  to  have  lived  in  state  with  his  wife, 
Guinevere,  at  Caerleon  on  the  Usk,  whence  knights  set  out 
on  chivalrous  exploits  in  various  lands.  He  is  supposed  to 
have  received  mortal  wounds  from  the  invading  Saxons 
on  the  battlefield  of  Camlan,  although  it  was  a  tradition 
among  the  Britons  that  he  was  taken  to  be  healed  in  Fairy¬ 
land,  and  would  reappear  to  reinstate  his  countrymen  over 
Britain.  Probably,  in  the  mythical  Arthur,  a  semihistor- 
ical  personage  was  confounded  with  an  ancient  British 
od,  thus  forming  a  semidivine  hero  who  may  at  one  time 
ave  replaced  the  older  Gwydiou.  See  Knights  of  the 
Round  Table,  Excalibur,  Gwydion,  Modred,  Guinevere. 
king  ball  Bagatelle.  A  red  or  black  ball,  placed  on  the 
white  spot  in  front  of  the  holes,  which  must  be  struck  by 
one  of  the  other  balls  before  a  score  can  be  made, 
king'bird'  (king'bQrd'),  n.  Any  of  several  American  tyrant 
flycatchers.  The  common  king¬ 
bird  ( Tyrannus  tyrannus)  of  the 
eastern  United  States,  which  is 
noted  for  its  pugnacious  defense 
of  its  nest,  is  chiefly  blackish 
slate-color  above  and  white  be¬ 
low'  with  a  white-tipped  tail  and 
an  erectile  crest.  The  gray  king¬ 
bird  ( T .  dominicensis)  is  ashy 
gray  above  and  lacks  the  white 
tail  band.  It  inhabits  the  south¬ 
eastern  United  States  and  parts 
of  the  West  Indies.  T.  verlicalis 
and  T.vociferans,  of  the  western 
United  States,  have  the  head  and 
breast  ashy  gray,  the  wings  red¬ 
dish  brown,  and  the  belly  yellrnv. 
klng'bolt'  (-bolt'),  n.  1.  A  verti¬ 
cal  bolt  by  which  the  forward 
axle  and  wheels  of  a  vehicle  or  the  trucks  of  a  railroad 
car  are  connected  with  the  other  parts. 

2.  Roofs.  An  iron  tie-rod  replacing  a  king-post. 

3.  Mining.  A  bolt  supporting  a  cage  in  a  shaft. 


kindlen,  cundlen.  See  kind.] 

To  bring  forth  young.  Obs.  or 
Scot.  5r  Dial.  Eng. 
kin'dle  (dial,  kln'd’l  ;  kTn'M), 
n.  Young: :  »lso,  a  litter  or  brood. 
Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 
kin'dle-coaP,  kin'dle-fire',  n. 
One  who  kindles  strife.  Obs. 
kind'li-ly  (kTnd'lT-lT),  adv.  of 

KINDI, y.  See-LY. 

kin'dling  (kTn'dlTng),  n.  [From 
kindle  to  bring  forth  young.] 
A  litter  or  brood  ;  issue  ;  off- 
spring;  also,  a  young  animal. 
Obs.  or  Dial. 

kin'dom.n.  [AS.  cyne- in  comp., 
kingly.]  Kingdom.  Obs. 


kin'dred  less,  a.  See  -less. 

kin'dred-ly.  adv.  of  kindred. 
kin'dred-ness,  n.  See -ness. 
kin'dred-ship.  n.  See  -ship. 
kind'ship.  n.  Kindness  ;  good 
will.  Obs. 
kine.  +  kin. 

kine  (kin).  Var.  of  kin,  a  unit, 
kine'dom.  *i*  kindom. 
kffUe-mat'o-graph  (kYn'?-m&t'- 
6-grA t  :  kT'nS-),  k  i  n'e-m  a  t'o- 
graph'ic,  -graph'i-cal.  Vars. 
of  <  inrmatooraph,  etc. 
kin  e-neg'a-tive  (-nSg'd-tYv). 
Var.  ot  cinenegative. 
kin'e-o-graph'  (kTn'e-S-graf'  ; 
kl'nfi-).  Var.  of  cineograph. 


kine'pox7  (kTn'pOks  ),  kine'- 

Eock  ~(-p5k' )*  n.  =  coivpox. 

In  e-sal'gi-a(-8ai'jY-d),H.  [NL., 
fr.  Gr.  kiVt/ctis'  motion  A-  -algia.) 
Med.  Pain  due  to  muscle  action, 
kin'e-scope  (kYn'5-skop  ;  ki'- 
nP-),  n.  =  kinetoscope,  1. 
k  i  n  e's  i-ae  s-t  h  e  s  i-o  m'e-t  e  r. 
or  -es  the  si-om'e-ter  (kY-ne'sI- 
gs-the'sY-Sm'e-ter  ;  kl-ne'eY-), 
n.  [kine  s  i-  -1-  sesthesiometei\] 
Physiol.  A  kind  of  instrument 
used  for  testing  kin®sthesi6. 
ki  ne  si-ol'o-gy  (kI-ne'sl-51'6- 
jY  :  kl-),  n.  [kinesi-  -|-  -logy.) 
Med.  Theory  of  kinesiatrics. 
kin  e-Bip'a-thy  (k  I  n'5-s  Y  p'a- 


thY  ;  ki/n?-),  n.  \ kine ri-+  -pa¬ 

th?/.)  Med.  =  kinematrics. 
ki-ne'sis  (k  Y-n  e's  Y  s  ;  k  T-),  n. 
[Gr.  kiptj<tk  motion.]  Metaph. 
Physical  movement ;  —  correla¬ 
tive  with  inetakinesis,  which  is 
its  supposed  psychical  accom¬ 
paniment,  nceording  to  the  the¬ 
ory  which  conceives  the  physi¬ 
cal  and  psychical  to  he  two  as¬ 
pects  of  ‘a  single  underlying 
reality. 

ki-ne;si-ther'a-py  (k  Y-n  e's  Y- 
th?r'd-pY  ;  kT-),  n.  [kinesi-  + 
therapy.)  =  kinesiatrics. 

kin  es-the'si-a,  -the 'sis.  -thet'- 
ic.  Vars.  of  kinesthesia,  etc. 


ki-ne'tite  (kY-ne'tlt;  k  T-),  n. 

[kineto-  -+-  -i7c.)  An  explosive 
containing  guncotton,  nitroben¬ 
zene.  a  chlorate  or  nitrate,  and 
sulphur. 

ki  ne  to-gen'e  sis,  n.  [NL.  ; 
kineto-  A-  -genesis.)  Biol.  Dy¬ 
namical  evolution  ;  the  theory 
that  evolution  of  animal  struc¬ 
tures  has  been  produced  by  rm- 
imnl  movements.  Cope.  —  ki¬ 
ne  to  ge-net'ic,  a.  —  ki-ne  to-ge- 
net'i-cal-ly,  adv. 
ki-ne  'to  gram,  n.  [kineto-  + 

-gram.)  A  chronophotograph. 
ki-ne 'to-graph,  n.  [kineto-  -p 
-graph.)  a  A  cinematograph 


(in  either  sense),  b  A  biophoto- 
phone. 

ki  ne' to-graph,  t.  Photog. 
To  take  chronophotographs  of. 
—  kin  e-tog 'ra-pherf  kYn'f-tbg'- 
rd-f5r  ;  kUnt-),  n.  —  ki  ne'to- 
graph'ic.  a.  —  k  i  n  e  t  o  g'r  a- 
phy.  n. 

ki-ne  to-pho'no-graph.n.  [b'w- 
to-  a-  phonograph.)  =  biopho¬ 
tophone. 

king,  v..  or  king  apple.  A  well- 
known  variety  of  red  fall  apple, 
king'-at-arms',  n.  Her.  = 

KING-OF-A  RMS. 

king  auk.  a  The  great  auk. 
Obs.  or  Local,  b  The  rotche. 


food,  fcTot ;  out,  oil ;  chair  ;  go  ;  sing,  iijk  ;  then,  thin  ;  nature,  verdure  (250) ;  K  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  acli  (144) ;  boN ;  yet ;  zli  =  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Guide. 

Full  explanations  of  Abbreviations,  Signs,  etc.,  Immediately  precede  the  \  oeabnlary. 
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KING’S  YELLOW 


King  Cam  by'ses  (k5m-bi'sez).  The  leading  character  of 
“A  Lamentable  Tragedy.  .  .  .  Containing  the  Life  of  Cam- 
byses.  King  of  Persia,”  by  Thomas  Preston  (1537-98).  An 
allusion  to  the  play  in  Falstatt’s  speech  in  Shakespeare’s 
1  Henry  IV.,  11.  iv.  425,  has  made  “  King  Canibyses'  vein  ” 
synonymous  with  rant ,  but  the  language  of  the  play  is  not 
especially  extravagant. 

king  card-  In  whist,  the  best  unplayed  card  of  each  suit. 

king  cobra.  A  large  and  very  venomous  snake  ( Ophiqpha - 
y us  daps)  closely  allied  to  the  true  cobra,  found  from  India 
to  southern  China  and  the  Philippines.  It  attains  a  length 
of  12  feet,  and  is  believed  to  feed  entirely  on  snakes. 

King  Cole  (kol).  A  legendary  king  of  Britain  who  reigned, 
as  the  old  chronicles  inform  us,  in  the  3d  century.  He  is 
the  subject  of  a  familiar  nursery  rime. 

King  Cotton-  A  popular  personification  of  the  great  staple 
production  of  the  southern  United  States.  The  expression 
”  Cotton  is  King  ”  seems  to  have  been  first  used  by  James 
H.  Hammond  of  South  Carolina,  in  a  speech  in  the  United 
States  Senate,  March  4,  1858. 

king  crab-  1.  Any  of  several  closely  related  species  of  large 
marine  arthropods  which  are 
the  only  surviving  members 
of  the  order  Xiphosura  and 
subclass  Merostomata  (which 
see) ;  a  horseshoe  crab.  They 
have  a  broad  c 
crescentic  — -~ 

cephalotho- 

rax  with  a  pair  of  large  com¬ 
pound  eyes  and  two  simple 
eyes  on  the  upper  surface, 
and  six  pairs  of  legs  arising  from 
the  lower  surface  about  the  cen-  ~  , 

trail y  placed  mouth.  The  small  ab-  KmS  Cra”  (A^phosurus 
domen  is  articulated  to  the  ceph-  „  s™e™yu  tti 
alothorax,  its  segments  fused  into  Cephalothorax  s  b  Ab- 
a  single  Plece.  It  bears  swimming  domen  ~ 


appendages  to  which  the  flat  leaf-  erS&'£ffi£un'1  fcyei 
like  gills  are  attached,  and  a  long,  e  oimpie  tye9> 
stiff,  movably  articulated  caudal  spine.  The  best-known 
species  is  Xiphosurus  sower  by  i,  syn.  Limulus  polyphemus , 
found  on  sandy  and  muddy  bottoms  on  the  coasts  of  North 
America  from  Maine  to  Mexico  and  the  West  Indies.  It 
becomes  nearly  two  feet  long.  Four  other  living  species 
(either  included  in  Xiphosurus ,  syn.  Limulus ,  or  placed  in 
the  related  genera  Tachypleus  and  Carcinoscorpius)  are 
known  from  eastern  Asia,  as  well  as  a  number  of  more  or 
less  closely  allied  fossil  forms. 

2.  A  large  European  spider  crab  ( Maia  squinado). 
klng'craft'  (kYng'kraft'),  n.  The  craft  of  kings  ;  the  art  of 
governing  as  a  sovereign  ;  royal  policy, 
king  crow.  A  common  and  familiar  drongo  (Dicrurus  filer) 
of  India  and  southeastern  Asia.  It  has  lustrous  black 
plumage.  The  name  is  extended  to  other  drongos. 
king  devil.  A  European  hawkweed  ( Hieracium  prsealtum _), 
introduced  into  the  northeastern  United  States,  where  it  is 
locally  a  troublesome  weed. 

king'dom  (kYngMwm),  n.  [AS.  cyningdom.  See  2d  king  ; 
-dom.]  1.  The  rank,  quality,  state,  or  attributes  of  a  king  ; 
royal  authority;  dominion  ;  monarchy  ;  kingship.  Archaic. 

Thy  kingdom  is  an  everlasting  kingdom.  Ps.  cxlv.  13. 

2.  A  state  or  monarchy  the  head  of  which  is  a  king. 

3.  The  territory  or  country  subject  to  a  king  or  queen  ;  the 
dominion  of  a  monarch ;  the  sphere  in  which  one  is  king 
or  has  control ;  a  realm  ;  a  domain. 

Unto  the  kingdom  of  perpetual  night.  Shak. 

4-  The  spiritual  dominion  of  God  or  of  Christ,  or  its  sphere 
of  extent ;  the  spiritual  realm  having  God  as  its  head. 
“  The  gospel  of  the  kingdom."  Matt.  ix.  35. 

6.  Nat.  Hist.  One  of  the  three  grand  divisions,  or  primary 
groups,  into  which  all  natural  objects  are  commonly  classi¬ 
fied.  One  of  these,  the  mineral  kingdom,  comprises  all  un¬ 
organized  and  lifeless  substance  and  objects.  The  other 
two  comprise  all  organisms  or  objects  possessed  of  life, 
the  vegetable  kingdom  (or  kingdom  Plantae)  containing  all 
plants,  the  animal  kingdom  (or  kingdom  Animalia)  all  ani¬ 
mals,  and  in  Biot,  are  the  primary  divisions  of  classifica¬ 
tion,  being  subdivided  into  phyla ,  or  branches.  See  phylum. 
Syn.  —  Realm,  dominion,  monarchy,  sovereignty,  domain, 
kingdom  come,  a  The  next  world ;  heaven  or  paradise. 
Slang,  b  The  millennium.  —  k.  of  God.  See  def.  4,  above, 
king'domed  (kYng'diimd),  a.  Having  a  kingdom  ;  like  a 
kingdom  ;  also,  consisting  of  (so  many)  kingdoms, 
king  eider  A  circumpolar  species  of  eider  duck  ( Soma - 
leria  spectabilis )  having  very  large  lateral  gibbous  proc¬ 
esses  at  the  base  of  the  bill.  See  eider. 
klng'fish7  (kTng'fT8h/),  n.  a  Any  American  marine  sciae- 
noid  food  fish  of  the  genus  Menticirrhus ,  esp.  M.  saxatilis  of 
the  Atlantic  coast ;  —  called  also  whiting ,  surf  whiting ,  barb. 


b  The  opah.  c  The 
e  In  Sydney  and  New 
riola  lalandi).  f  In 
Scisena 
an  tare- 
tica.  g 
In  Tas¬ 
mania, 
the  fish 
Thyrsites  micropus , 
of  the  family  TrL 
churidae.  h  In  Cali- 


,  cero.  d  The  pintado,  or  sierra. 
Zealand,  a  carangoid  fish  ( Se - 
Melbourne,  the  scinenoid  fish 


Kingfish  ( Menticirrhus  saxatilis). 


fornia,  a  sciaenoid  fish  (Gen yonemus Ivieatus).  i  In  India, 
a  threadfin  ( Polynemus  indica). 

king'fish  er  (kTng'flsh'er),?!.  1.  Any  of  numerous  nonpas¬ 
serine  birds  constituting  the 
family  Alcedinidae.  Most 
of  them  are  crested  and 
bright-colored,  and  have  a 
rather  short  tail,  long  stout 
sharp  bill,  and  weak  syn- 
dactyl  feet.  Some  20  genera 
and  about  150  species  are 
known,  most  numerous  in 
the  East  Indies,  though 
represented  in  most  parts 
of  the  world.  They  are  di¬ 
vided  into  two  subfamilies, 
the  water  kingfishers  ( Al- 
cedininae),  which  are  large¬ 
ly  piscivorous,  and  the 
wood  kingfishers  (Halcy- 
oninae,  syn.  Daceloninae), 
which  feed  chiefly  on  in¬ 
sects,  small  reptiles,  etc. 

Their  habit  is  to  sit  quietly 
and  dart  out  or  plunge  into 

the  water  after  their  prey.  ,  , 

The  belted  kingfisher  BeltedKmgfUherfCsnrfeafcyon). 
( Ceryle  alcyon )  of  the  United  States  is  about  a  foot  long  and 
slate-blue  above  and  white  below  with  a  chestnut  band  on 
the  breast.  The  common  European  species  ( Alcedo  ispidu) 
is  smaller  and  more  brightly  colored.  Cf.  laughing  jack¬ 
ass.  Among  the  various  beliefs  formerly  associated  with 
this  bird  or  the  halycon  in  folklore  was  the  notion  that  tho 
beak  of  a  dried  specimen  suspended  freely  would  take 
the  direction  of  the  wind. 

2.  The  water  ouzel.  Local ,  Eng.  de  Scot. 

King  Horn-  The  hero  and  title  of  various  old  metrical  ro¬ 
mances  in  both  English  and  French.  He  is  a  Christian 
prince  driven  from  his  realm  to  a  foreign  country,  where 
the  king’s  daughter  and  he  fall  in  love.  After  some  years, 
during  which  Horn  performs  wonderful  exploits  and  the 
faithful  lovers  undergo  many  trials,  they  are  finally  united, 
kinglet  (kYng'lfit),  n.  1.  A  little  king;  a  weak  or  insig¬ 
nificant  king ;  a  kingling. 

2.  Any  of  several  very  small  birds  of 
the  genus  Regulus.  They  resemble  the 
warblers,  but  have  some  of  the  habits 
of  titmice.  The  European  golden- 
crested  kinglet,  or  goldcrest  (R.  crista- 
tus),  and  the  similar  American  golden- 
crested  or  golden-crowned  kinglet  (R. 
satrapa ),  are  olive-green  in  color,  with 
the  crown  yellowish  orange  or  yellow 
bordered  by  black.  The  American 
ruby-crowned  kinglet  (R.  calendula) 
has  a  bright  red  crown  patch  in  the 
male  and  is  noted  for  its  superior  song, 
klng'like  (-lik'),  a.  Kingly.  —  king'- 
llke',  adv. 

kingling  (-lYng),  n.  A  little  or  petty  king. 

King  Log  and  King  Stork  Characters  in  a  celebrated 
fable  of  ^Esop,  which  relates  that  the  frogs,  grown  weary 
of  living  without  government,  petitioned  Jupiter  for  a 
king.  Jupiter  accordingly  threw  down  a  log  among  them, 
which  made  a  satisfactory  ruler  till  the  frogs  recovered 
from  their  fright  and  discovered  his  real  nature.  They 
therefore  entreated  Jupiter  for  another  king,  whereupon 
he  sent  them  a  stork,  who  devoured  them, 
kingly  (kTng'lT),  a.  ;  -li-er  (-lT-er) ;  -li-est.  Belonging  to, 
suitable  to,  or  becoming,  a  king ;  characteristic  of,  or  re¬ 
sembling,  a  king ;  directed  or  administered  by  a  king ; 
monarchical ;  royal ;  sovereign  ;  regal ;  kiuglike  ;  august ; 
noble  ;  grand.  “  Kingly  magnificence.”  Sir  P.  Sidney. 

The  kingliest  kings  are  crowned  with  thorn.  Ci.  Massey. 
Syn.  — Imperial,  monarchical,  sovereign,  majestic,  au- 

fust.  —  Kingly,  regal,  royal,  princely.  Kingly  (the 
axon  word)  and  regal  (the  Latin  word)  are  often  inter¬ 
changed.  But  kingly  more  frequently  refers  to  the  char¬ 
acter  of  a  king,  or  to  dispositions,  feelings,  or  purposes, 
which  are  kinglike  ;  regal  relates  rather  to  the  office  of  a 
king,  or  (esp.)  to  its  external  state  or  pomp ;  as,  kingly 
courtesy,  kingly  condescension  :  regal  state,  cf.  the  regalia. 
Regal  and  royal  are  frequently  interchanged  ;  but  royal 
commonly  applies  to  that  which  is  in  any  way  associated 
with  the  crown,  and  may  or  may  not  imply  magnificence 
or  display;  as,  the  royal  family,  the  royal  residence,  the 
royal  domains,  the  Royal  Society  (under  the  patronage  of 
royalty).  Fig.,  royal  applies  to  that  which  is  of  superla¬ 
tive  excellence,  esp.  of  its  kind;  as,  a  royal  welcome,  a 
royal  feast,  a  royal  time.  Princely  (cf.  lordly ,  under 
masterful)  in  its  fig.  use  commonly  connotes  magnanim¬ 
ity,  splendor,  or  munificence ;  as,  a  princely  fortune, 
kingly,  adv.  In  a  kingly  or  kinglike  manner, 
king'mak  er  (-mak'er),  n.  One  who  makes  or  sets  up  a 
king  or  kings;  specif,  \_cnp.~\,  Richard  Neville,  Earl  of 
Warwick  (1428-71),  who  was  chiefly  instrumental  in  de¬ 
posing  King  Henry  VI.  and  raising  the  Duke  of  York  to 
the  throne  as  Edward  IV.,  and  who  afterward  put  Edward 
to  flight  and  restored  the  crown  to  Henry, 
king'-of-arms',  or  king-at-arms',  n.  The  chief  herald¬ 
ic  officer  of  a  country.  In  England  the  kings-of-arms  are 
placed  under  the  Earl  Marshal.  The  Heralds’  College  now 
consists  of  three:  Garter  King-of-  Arms  (instituted  about  1415), 
who  regulates  the  arms  of  the  peers  and  knights  of  the  Gar- 


Gol den-created  King¬ 
let  ( Regulus  satra- 
pa). 


ter ;  Clarenceux  King-of- Arms,  and  Norroy  (lit.  north  roy  or 
north  king)  King-of-ArmB,who  have  jurisdiction  respectively 
south  and  north  of  the  Trent.  Bath  King-of-Arms.  created 
about  1725  for  the  order  of  the  Bath  and  later  constituted 
Gloucester  King-of-Arms,  takes  precedence  of  the  two  pro¬ 
vincial  kings-of-arms.  He  has  jurisdiction  in  Wales.  In 
Scotland,  Lyon  King-of-Arms,  ranking  next  to  Garter  King- 
of-Arms,  holds  office  directly  from  the  sovereign.  He  pre¬ 
sides  also  over  the  order  of  the  Thistle.  He  was  prominent 
as  early  as  about  1370.  Ulster  King-of-Arras,  ranking  next 
and  instituted  by  Edward  VI.,  presides  over  Ireland  and 
over  the  order  oi  St.  Patrick. 

king  penguin-  A  very  large  penguin  ( Aptenodytes  pata- 
gonica)  of  the  Falkland  Islands,  Kerguelen  Land,  etc.  See 
penguin,  Illust . 

king'-pln',  n.  1.  In  various  bowling  games  :  a  A  tall  pin 
in  the  center  of  the  frame,  b  The  pin  which  stands  at 
the  front  apex  of  the  frame. 

2.  Hence,  the  principal  or  most  important  person  in  a 
group  or  an  undertaking.  Colloq. 

3.  A  kingbolt. 

king'-post',  n.  Carp.  A 

vertical  member  connect¬ 
ing  the  apex  of  a  triangu¬ 
lar  truss  with  the  base. 

In  a  common  form  of 
king-post  roof  truss  there 
are  struts,  supporting  the 
main  rafters,  and  bearing  upon  the  enlarged  foot  of  the 
king-post.  The  king-post  is  usually  strictly  a  tie  in¬ 
tended  to  prevent  the  sagging  of  the  tiebeam  in  the  middle. 

king  rail-  A  rather  large,  long-billed  North  American 
rail  (Rallus  elegans)  hav- 
ing  plumage  streaked 
above  with  black  and 
tawny  olive,  and  a  rufous  or 
cinnamon-red  breast  when  in 
full  plumage.  It  frequents 
fresh-water  marshes. 

king  roller  Mach.  The  mid¬ 
dle  and  most  prominent  roller 
of  the  three  rollers  of  a  sugar 
mill. 

king  row.  Checkers.  The  row 
of  lour  squares  at  either  end 
of  the  board,  on  reaching 
which  a  man  from  the  other 
side  becomes  a  king  ;  also,  the  row  of  men  occupying  these 
squares  at  the  beginning  of  the  game. 

King’s,  or  Queen’s.  Bench.  Eng.  Law.  A  former  court  of 
record  and  the  highest  court  of  common  law  in  England  ; 
—  so  called  because  the  king  used  to  sit  there  in  person. 
It  consisted  of  a  chief  justice  and  four  puisne,  or  junior, 
justices.  Like  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  it  had  its  ori¬ 
gin  in  the  Curia  Regis.  Its  jurisdiction  was  transferred  by 
the  Judicature  Acts  of  1873  and  1875  to  the  King’s,  or  Queen’s, 
Bench  Division  of  the  High  Court  of  Justice. 

King’s  Council.  Eng.  Hist.  The  permanent  council  com¬ 
posed  of  those  members  of  the  great  council  who  were 
state  officers  and  chief  officials  of  the  court,  or  the  smaller 
privy  council  which  grew  out  of  it. 

king's,  or  queen’s,  counsel.  Eng.  Law.  Barristers  se¬ 
lected  to  be  the  king’s  or  queen’s  counsel ;  also,  any  bar¬ 
rister  so  selected.  They  answer  in  some  measure  to  the 
advocatifisci ,  or  advocates  of  the  treasury,  of  Roman  law. 


King  Rail. 


King’s  or  queen’s  counsel  use  K.  C.  or  Q.  C.  after  their 
names  as  a  sort  of  title. 

king’s,  or  queen’s,  demesne.  The  demesne  belonging  to 

the  king,  esp.  his  ancient  demesne  ;  crown  lands, 
king’s,  or  queen’s.  English.  Correct  or  pure  English, 
king’s,  or  queen’s,  evidence.  Eng.  Law.  Evidence  for 
the  king  or  queen,  that  is.  the  crown  or  state ;  esp.,  the 
evidence  voluntarily  given  by  an  accomplice  who  confesses 
the  crime  and  testifies  against  his  accomplices.  One  who 
has  so  testified  is  usually  treated  with  lenience  and  par¬ 
doned,  though  without  legal  title  to  such  clemency.  It  is 
called  state’s  evidence  in  the  United  States, 
king’s  evil  Scrofula;  — so  called  because  formerly  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  healed  by  the  touch  of  a  king, 
king'ship  (kYng'shYp),  n.  a  State,  office,  or  dignity  of  a 
king ;  reign  ;  royalty,  b  Royal  rule  or  government,  c 
Personality  of  a  king  ;  majesty,  d  Territory  or  dominion 
of  a  king  ;  kingdom. 

king’s  man,  kings'man  (kYngz'man),n.  1.  Hist.  An 
adherent  of  the  king  ;  as  :  a  A  royalist,  b  Feudalism.  A 
man  who  has  commended  himself  directly  to  the  king. 

2.  An  officer  of  the  customhouse. 

3.  A  neckerchief  or  necktie.  London  Slang. 

king's  peace.  Eng.  Law.  Orig.,  the  special  protection 
(called  also  the  king’s  grith  or  mund)  secured  to  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  king’s  household  and  others  to  whom  it  was  ac¬ 
corded  by  him  ;  the  peace  secured  by  the  law  administered 
by  authority  of  the  king.  Hence,  the  general  peace  im¬ 
posed  by  the  law  of  the  land. 

The  notion  of  th e  king's  peace  appears  to  have  had  two  distinct 
origins.  These  were,  first,  the  special  sanctity  of  the  king’s 
house,  which  may  be  regarded  as  differing  only  in  degree  from 
that  which  Germanic  usage  attached  everywhere  to  the  home¬ 
stead  of  a  free  man  ;  and,  secondly,  the  special  protection  of  the 
king’s  attendants  and  servants, 'and  otner  persons  whom  he 
thought  fit  to  place  on  the  same  footing.  Pollock  fir  Matt. 

king’s  yellow  A  bright  yellow  pigment,  arsenic  trisul¬ 
phide,  AsoS.t  It  occurs  native  as  orpiraent,  and  is  also 


King  Bomba.  See  Bomba. 
king  closer.  Building.  A  closer 
bigger  than  half  a  brick, 
king  '  cob',  n.  =  kingcup. 
king  conch.  The  queen  conch. 
king'cupG  n.  a  Any  of  several 
common  buttercups,  as  Ranun¬ 
culus  bulbosus  and  R.  repens,  b 
The  marsh  marigold.  Dial.  Eng. 
king'-cure',  n.  The  false  win- 
tergreen  ( Pyrola )  or  th  e  pipsis- 
sewa  ( Chimaphila).  Dial.  Eng. 
king'dom,  v.  t.  To  make  into, 
or  to  provide  with,  a  kingdom, 
king'dom-ful.  a.  Sce-FUL. 
king'dom-le8B,  a.  See  -less. 
king'dom-ship,  n.  A  kingdom  ; 
a  kingship. 

king  duck.  The  king  eider, 
king  eagle.  The  imperial  eagle. 
King  Est'mere  (gst'mer).  The 
hero  of  a  certain  ballad  in  Per¬ 
cy’s  “Reliques.”  He  won  the 
daughter  of  King  Adland  from 
a  rival  suitor,  a  “  sowdan,”  or 
king,  of  the  Spanish  Moors, 
king  fern.  The  royal  fern. 
King  Goldemar-  See  Golpf.mar. 
King  Harry.  The  goldfinch. 
Local ,  Eng. 

king'-head',  n.  The  enlarged 
head  of  a  king-post. 


kinghede,  n.  Kingdom  ;  king- 

hood.  Obs. 

king  herald.  Garter  King-of- 
Arms.  See  king-of-arms.  Obs. 
king'hood,  n.  See  -hood. 
king'ist,  n.  A  follower  of  the 
king.  Obs. 

king'less,  a.  See -less.— king'- 
less-ness,  n. 

king'll  hood  (kYng'lY-hdbd),  n. 
Kingliness  ;  royalty, 
king'li-ness.  n.  See  -ness. 
king  lory.  The  king  parrakeet. 
king  monkey.  A  guerezn  ( Colo- 
bus  polycom us)  of  Sierra  Leone, 
king  mullet.  The  red  goatfish. 
See  goatfish. 

king  nut.  =  bio  shellbark. 
king  ortolan,  a  King  rail,  b  The 
Florida  gallinule.  Local .  U.  S- 
king  parrakeet  or  parakeet,  king 
parrot.  Any  of  several  Austra¬ 
lian  birds  of  the  genus  Apros- 
mictus, of  the  parrot  family,  esp. 
A.  cyanopygius.  It  is  about  16 
inches  long,  and  chiefly  bright 
scarlet  on  the  head  and  under 
parts  and  green  above. 

King  Pe  cheur'  (pa'shfir')-  [F. 
picheur  a  fisherman.]  In  one 
form  of  the  Holy  Grail  legend, 
the  uncle  of  Percivale  and  pos¬ 


sessor  of  the  Holy  Grnil  and 
sacred  lance  ;  —  so  called  from 
his  celebrity  as  an  angler. 

King  Pellenore  See  Pei.lkxore. 
King  P^taud.  SeePET.\ui>. 
king'pieceG  n.  King-post.  Obs. 
king  pine,  a  The  pineapple. 
Obs.  b  The  large  Himalayan  Hr 
( Abies  icebbiana). 
king  plant.  A  Javanese  orchid 
( Anoectoc/nlus  setacc us). 
king'riche,  n.  [AS.  cyttingrice,’] 
Kingdom.  Obs. 
king'-rodG  n.  =  kingbolt,  2. 
King  Sacripant.  See  Sacri- 
I'ant,  1.  [Advocate,  i 

King’s  Advocate.  Scot.  =  Lord| 
king  salmon.  The  quinnat  salm¬ 
on.  (beadsman,  4.1 

King’s  beadsman  (klngz).  See| 
king’s  beam.  Hist.  The  public 
standard  balance  formerly  in 
the  custody  of  the  Grocers’  Com¬ 
pany  of  London;  fig.,  an  author¬ 
ized  standard.  Oxf.  E.  D. 

king’s  bishop’s  gambit.  See 
1st  chess.  [Eng. I 

king’s'-bloom  ,n.  Peony.  Dial.  \ 
king’s  blue.  =  smalt. 
king  s  book.  Eng.  Law.  The 
crown  taxation  list.  Obs. 
king’s  brief.  =  brief,  n.f  5  c. 


king’s  cattle  (that  is,  chattels). 
Eng.  Hist.  The  Jews;  —  be¬ 
cause  they  or  their  estates  were 
taxable  at  his  will.  Obs. 
king’s  chair.  A  king’s  cushion, 
king’s  champion  See  champion 
of  the  king,  under  champion 
king’s'-clo  ver,  n.  Yellow  meli- 
lot.  Dial.  Eng. 

king’s'-con  sound,  n.  The  field 
larkspur.  Dial.  Eng. 
king’s'-crown  ,  n.  a  King’s-clo- 
ver.  b  Guelder  rose.  Dial.  Eng. 
king’s  cup.  Lemonade, 
king's  cure  or  cure-all.  =  kino- 
cfre. 

king’s  cushion.  =  lady  chair. 

Scot.  3f  Dial.  Eng. 
king’s  ease.  Scots  Law.  A  fifth 
part  deducted  from  the  proved 
teind  in  favor  of  the  proprietor, 
in  certain  valuations  of  teindB. 
king’s'-ell'wand,  n.  1.  Orion’s 
belt.  Dial.  Eng. 

2.  The  common  foxglove.  Dial. 
Eng. 

king’s  farmer.  O.  Eng.  Law. 
A  farmer  of  a  royal  revenue, 
king’s'-feath  er,'  n.  The  Lon¬ 
don  pride.  Dial.  Eng. 
king’ s '-fern',  n.  =  kino  fern. 
klng’s'-flow  er,  n.  A  South  Afri¬ 


can  liliaceous  plant  ( Eucomis  re¬ 
gia)  often  cultivated  for  its  large 
greenish  involucrate  flowers, 
king’s  freeman.  Scots  Law.  One 
having  a  royal  privilege  to  trade 
as  a  freeman,  though  not  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  a  guild.  Obs. 
king’s  friends.  Eng.  Hist.  Sup¬ 
porters  of  George  III.  in  his  at¬ 
tempts  to  increase  the  power  of 
the  crown. 

king’ s '-fruit',  n.  The  mango- 
steen. 

king’s  grith.  See  king’s  peace. 
king’s'-hoodG  n.  Reticulum  of 
a  cow  or  other  ruminant.  Scot. 
king’s  judge.  A  judge  of  a  king’s 
court;  in  England,  a  judge  of 
the  common  law  courts  ;  in  Scot¬ 
land.  one  of  the  Lords  of  Justi¬ 
ciary. 

king’s  keys.  Scots  Law.  The 
crowbars  and  hammers  used  to 
force  locks  and  doors  in  execu¬ 
tion  of  the  king’s  warrant  ;  rise, 
that  part  of  the  warrant  author¬ 
izing  the  officer  executing  it  to 
do  this.  Colloq. 
king’s'-knob  \  n.  =  kingcup. 
king’s  language.  King’6  Eng¬ 
lish.  Obs. 

king’s  letter.  =  brief,  n.,  6  c. 


king’s  mark.  See  hall  mark. 
king’s  mund.  See  king’s  peace. 
king  snake.  A  large,  nearly 
black,  harmless  snake  (Lampro- 
|  peltis  getulus)  of  the  southern 
i  United  States  ;  —  so  called  be- 
I  cause  it  is  supposed  to  kill  other 
snakes,  even  rattlesnakes, 
king  sora.  The  Florida  galli- 
!  mile.  Local ,  U.  S. 
king’s  piece.  A  king-post, 
king  spoke.  Aaut.  =  midship 
SPOKE  Rate. 

King’s  (or  Queen’s)  Privy  Coun¬ 
cil.  See  executive  council. 
i  king’s  shilling.  See  under  shil- 

I  LING. 

king’s  silver.  1.  =  post-fine. 
2.  Silver  blessed  bv  the  king,  os 
for  rines  to  avert  disease.  Obs. 
king ’s '-spear',  n.  The  asphodel, 
king’s'-ta  per.  n.  The  great 
mullein. 

King'ston  valve  (kYng'sttfn).  A 
conical  valve,  opening  outward, 
to  close  a  pipe  which  passes 
through  the  side  of  a  vessel  be¬ 
low  the  water  line. 

King  Stork.  See  Kino  Loo. 
King’s'-treeG  »•  The  spruce 
pine  (Pinus  qfabra)  of  the 
southern  United  States. 


ale,  senate,  c&re,  &m,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofa;  ©ve,  $vent,  find,  reefint,  maker;  ice,  ill;  old,  6bey,  orb,  5dd,  sSft,  connect;  use,  unite,  (irn,  up,  circt/s,  menu; 

1]  Foreign  Word.  +  Obsolete  Variant  of.  +  combined  with.  =  equals. 
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made  artificially.  Owing  to  its  poisonous  properties  and 
lack  of  durability,  its  use  is  decreasing, 
king  tody  A  small  fly-catching  bird 
( (jnychorhynchus  regius)  of  tropical 
America,  not  a  true  tody.  The  head  is 
adorned  with  a  large  fan-shaped  crest, 
which  is  bright  red,  edged  with  black, 
king  truss.  Carp.  A  truss  framed  with 
a  kuig-post,  as  in  roofs,  bridges,  etc. 
king  vulture .  A  large  vulture  ( Gy  pa  r- 
chus  papa),  ranging  from  Mexico  to 
Paraguay ;  —  so  called  because  it  drives 
away  smaller  vultures  while  feeding. 

The  general  color  is  creamy  white.  The 
wings,  rump,  and  tail  are  black,  and 
the  carunculated  head  and  the  neck  are 
brilliantly  colored  with  scarlet,  yellow,  KinS  1 0(iy* 
orange,  and  blue.  It  is  exceeded  in  size  by  the  condors, 
king'wood'  (king'wdbd'),  n.  A  handsome  Brazilian  wood, 
called  also  violet  wood  from  the  color  of  its  markings,  used 
in  fine  cabinetwork  ;  also,  the  fabaceous  tree  ( Amerimnon 
sp. )  from  which  this  wood  is  probably  derived, 
kln'it  (kln'Tt),  n.  [Gr.  Kivtiv  to  move.]  Physics.  A  unit 
of  force  equal  to  the  force  which,  acting  for  one  second, 
will  give  a  pound  a  velocity  of  one  foot  per  second  ;  —  pro¬ 
posed  by  J.  D.  Everett,  an  English  physicist, 
kink  (ktqk),  n.  [D.  kink  a  bend  or  turn,  or  Sw.  kink.] 

1.  A  twist,  loop,  or  doubling  in  a  rope,  thread,  etc.,  caused 
by  a  doubling  or  winding  upon  itself  ;  a  close  loop. 

2.  A  cramp  or  stiffness  in  some  part  of  the  body  ;  a  crick, 
as  in  the  neck. 

3.  An  odd  or  unreasonable  notion  ;  a  crotchet ;  a  whim  ;  a 

caprice  ;  also,  an  odd  and  clever  method  of  doing  some¬ 
thing  ;  a  “  wrinkle.”  Cozzens. 


kink,  v.  i.  ;  kinked  (kiqkt)  ;  kink'ing.  To  wind  into 
kink  ;  to  form  a  kink,  as  a  rope  or  thread, 
kink,  v.  t.  To  cause  to  kink  ;  to  make  a  kink  in. 
kln'ka  jou'  (kTq'kd-joo7),  n.  [F.  kinkajou,  guinea  jou,  from 
the  native  American  name.]  A 
nocturnal  arboreal  carnivorous 
mammal  (Polos,  syn. 

Cercoleptes ,  caudivolvu- 
lus)  of  the  family  Pro- 
cyonidae,  inhabiting 
Mexico  and  Central  and 
South  America.  It  is 
about  three  feet  long, 
and  has  a  slender  body, 
long  prehensile  tail, 
large  lustrous  eyes,  and  ,, .  ,  . 

soft  woolly  yellowish  Kinkajou. 

brown  fur.  It  may  easily  be  tamed  and  kept  as  a  pet. 
kin'kle  (kiq'k’l),  n.  [From  kink.]  A  little  kink  ;  also, 
a  kink,  or  “  wrinkle.” 

kln'kled  (-k’ld),  a.  Having  kinkles;  kinky,  as  hair, 
kink'y  (kTijk'T),  a. ;  kink'i-er  (-T-er);  kink'i-est.  1.  Full 
of,  or  having,  kinks  ;  closely  twisted  ;  as,  kinky  hair. 

2.  Queer;  eccentric;  crotchety.  Colloq .,  U.  S. 


Kin'mont  Wil'lie  (kTn'mdnt).  William  Armstrong,  a  no¬ 
torious  Scotch  freebooter  of  the  16th  century,  the  hero  of 
a  spirited  ballad,  in  which  his  rescue  in  1596  from  prison  in 
the  English  town  of  Carlisle  is  described.  He  was  so 
called  from  his  castle  of  Kinmont,  in  Dumfries  County. 
Kin'ners  ley’s  ther  mom'e-ter  (kin'erz-lTz).  Elec.  An 
apparatus  used  to  illustrate  the  sudden  expansion  of  a 
gas  produced  by  the  electric  discharge.  It  may  also  be 
used  to  show  the  heating  effect  of  a  brush  discharge, 
kin  ni  kin-nick',  kin  ni  ki  nic'  (kni'T-kT-nTk'),  n.  [In¬ 
dian,  lit. ,  a  mixture.]  1.  A  mixture  consisting  of  the  dried 
leaves  and  bark  of  certain  plants  (commonly  sumac  leaves 
and  the  inner  bark  of  a  species  of  dogwood),  used  by  the 
American  Indians  for  smoking  either  with  or  without  the 
addition  of  tobacco. 

2.  Any  of  the  various  plants  so  used  ;  specif.  :  a  The  red 
bearberry.  b  The  silky  cornel  (Cornus  amomum) ;  some¬ 
times  also,  the  red-osier  dogwood  ( C .  stolon  if  era). 
ki'no  (ke'no ;  kFno;  277),  n.  [From  some  native  name: 
cf.  F.  kino.]  A  dark  red  or  blackish  tanniferous  product 
similar  to  catechu,  obtained  from  various  tropical  trees. 
It  is  commonly  used  in  medicine  as  an  astringent,  but  less 


often  than  catechu  in  tanning  and  dyeing.  The  principal 
varieties  and  sources  of  kino,  arranged  in  the  general  order 
of  their  importance,  are  :  East  India,  Malabar,  or  Amboyna 
kino,  from  Lingoum  marsupium  ;  Botany  Bay  or  Australian 
kino,  from  any  of  numerous  eucalypts,  as  E.  resin  if  era,  E. 
corymbosa,  E.  stellulata,  etc.,  also  from  several  species  of 
An gophora  ;  Bengal  kino,  or  butea  gum  or  kino,  from  Butea 
frondosa;  African  or  Gambia  kino,  from  Lingoum  erinaceum; 
Jamaica  or  West  Indian  kino,  from  Coccolobis  uvifera  ;  South 
American  or  Caracas  kino,  probably  also  from  Coccolobis. 
kin'o  plasm  (kin'o-plSz’m  ;  ki'no-),  n.  [Gr.  mvelv  to 
move  -f-  -plasm.]  Biol.  The  more  active  elements  of  pro¬ 
toplasm  as  opposed  to  the  trophoplasm,  or  nutritive  plasm  ; 
—  nearly  equiv.  to  archoplasm  ;  used  more  commonly  of 
plant  cells.  —  kin  o  plas'mic  (-plSz'mTk),  a. 
kino  red-  Chem.  A  red  coloring  matter  found  in  kino  in 
company  with  kinoin,  of  which  it  is  an  anhydride, 
kins'folk'  (kTnz'fok'),  n.  pi.  Formerly  also  -folks'  (-foks'). 
Relatives  ;  kindred  ;  kin  ;  persons  closely  related, 
kin'ship  (kin'ship),  n.  Quality  or  state  of  being  kin  ;  re¬ 
lationship  ;  blood-relationship  ;  consanguinity  ;  relation¬ 
ship  in  qualities  or  character  ;  affinity, 
kins'man  (klnz'man),  n.  ;  pi.  -men  (-in^n).  A  man  of  the 
same  race  or  family  ;  one  related  by  blood  or  (loosely)  by 
marriage  ;  a  relation  or  relative, 
kins'wom  an  (-wdom'dn),  n. ;  pi.  -women  (-wTm'Sn ;  -Tn). 
A  female  relative. 

ki  osk'  (ke-5sk'),  n.  [Turk,  kiushk,  kioshk ,  Per.  kushk: 
cf.  F.  kiosque.]  1.  A  Turkish  open  summerhouse  or  pa¬ 
vilion,  often  supported  by  pillars. 

2.  A  similar  light  ornamental  structure  used  as  a  news 
stand,  band  stand,  etc. 

Ki'o-wa  (ki'o-wa ;  -wd),  n.  [From  Kiowan  Ga-i-gxcu  or 
Kd-i-gwu ,  principal  people.]  One  of  a  warlike  plains 
tribe  of  Indians  apparently  forming  a  distinct  linguistic 
stock.  According  to  their  traditions,  the  Kiowas  moved  from 
the  Rocky  Mountains  to  the  upper  Platte,  where  they  were  al¬ 
lied  with  the  Crows,  and  later  south  to  Arkansas,  where  they 
formed  an  enduring  alliance  with  the  Comanches.  They  are 
now  mostly  citizens  of  Oklahoma.  —  Ki'o-wan  l  -wiJn),  a. 
kip  (kip),  7i.  1.  The  hide  of  a  young  or  small  beast,  as  a 

calf,  or  leather  made  from  it ;  kipskin. 

2.  A  set  of  such  hides,  the  number  varying  with  the  beast, 
kip  (kip),  n.  [Cf.  G.  kippe.]  1.  A  sharp-pointed  hill ;  a 
projecting  point,  as  on  a  hill.  Scot. 

2.  Gymnastics.  A  method  or  feat  of  raising  the  body  when 
hanging  or  swinging  by  the  arms,  as  for  the  purpose  of 
mounting  upon  the  horizontal  bar.  The  legs  are  swung 
forward  and  upward  by  bending  the  hips,  then  suddenly 
down  again,  which  gives  the  upward  impulse  to  the  body, 
kip,  v.  i.  Gymnastics.  To  perform  the  kip. 

Kip  chak'  (klp-chak'),  n.  1.  One  of  the  Mongolo-Tatars 
of  the  Golden  Horde  which  conquered  the  greater  part  of 
Russia  in  the  13th  century  and  established  the  Kipchak 
khanate,  the  capital  of  which  was  Sarai  on  the  lower 
Volga  ;  also,  a  Kirghiz  tribe  or  clan  of  Central  Asia. 

2.  The  language  of  the  Kipchaks,  represented  by  the 
speech  of  the  Kazan  Tatars.  See  Ural-Altaic. 
kip'per  (kip'er),  n.  [Prob.  fr.  AS.  cypera.]  a  A  male 
salmon  or  sea  trout  during  or  after  spawning,  b  A  land¬ 
locked  salmon,  c  A  kippered  salmon  or  herring, 
kip'per,  v.  t.  ;  kip'pered  (-erd) ;  kip'pep.-ing.  To  cure,  by 
cleaning,  salting  (and  often  treating  with  pepper,  spice, 
etc.),  and  then  drying  or  smoking.  Originally  so  termed 
because  kipper  salmon  were  commonly  thus  cured.  The 
kippered  herring  of  commerce  are  smoked  for  a  much 
shorter  time  than  the  ordinary  red  hei'ring. 
kip'skin'  (klp'skln'),  n.  [ kip  +  skin.]  A  kip,  or  hide,  or 
leather  made  from  it. 

Kirch'holl’s  law  (kerK'hofs).  [After  G.  R.  Kirchhoff, 
German  physicist.]  a  Elec.  The  law  that:  (1)  In  any 
branching  network  of  wires  the  algebraic  sum  of  the  cur¬ 
rents  in  all  the  wires  that  meet  in  any  point  is  zero.  (2) 
The  total  electromotive  force  around  a  circuit  in  which 
one  or  more  electromotive  forces  are  acting  is  equal  to 
the  sum  of  the  resistances  of  its  separate  parts  multiplied 
each  by  the  strength  of  the  current  that  flows  through 
it.  b  Optics.  The  principle  that  a  gas  absorbs  light  of 
the  same  wave  lengths  as  that  which  it  is  able  to  emit. 
See  spectrum. 

Kirghiz'  (klr-gez'),  n.;  pi.  Kirghiz  or  Kirghizes  (-Sz).  A 


Kin'gu  ( kYn'goo),  n .  Babylon. 
Myth.  Consort  of  Tianiat,  per¬ 
sonifying  primeval  chaos, 
kln'hed,  n.  Kinship.  Ohs. 
kinhod,  n.  [See  kin  ;  -hood.] 
Kindred.  Ohs.  [ofquiNic.f 
kin'ic  (kYn'Yk  ;  kl'nYk).  Var.| 
kink.  king. 

kink,  n.  [Cf.  chincough,  kink- 
haust.1  A  fit  or  paroxysm,  as 
of  coughing.  Scot.  Sr  Dial.  Eng. 
kink,  v.  t.  To  be  taken  with  a 
kink  ;  to  gasp,  as  in  laughing  or 
coughing.  Scot.  Sr  Dial.  Eng. 
kink'a  ble,  a.  See -able. 
kink'cough',  n.  [fctnfc  a  cough 
ing  -f  cough.]  Whooping  cough. 
Dial.  Eng. 

kin'khab  (kYq'kiib;  kYij-kiib'). 
Var.  of  kincob. 

kink'host  (k  Y  i)  k'h  5  st'),  or 
kink'haust  (-hdst'L  n.  [E. 
dial,  kink  to  gasp  (cf.  chin- 
cough)  -f  haust  a  cough  (akin 
to  E.  wheeze).')  whooping 
cough.  Ohs.  or  Scot. 
kin'kin  (  Scot,  k  Y  i)'k  Is  n),  n. 
[OD.  kyntken,  kinneken,  kinde- 
Jcen.  Cf.  kilderkin.]  A  small 
barrel  ;  a  keg.  Obs.  or  Scot. 
kin'kind'  (kYn'kind'b  n.  Kind; 
sort.  Dial.  Eng.  Sr  Scot. 
kin'kob.  Var.  of  kincob. 
Kin'ko-zan  ware  (kYn'k8-zan). 
A  Japanese  potU-ry  made  at 
Awata  and  bearing  the  signature 
of  the  family  Kinkozan.  The 
ware  is  noted  for  its  rich  brown 
overglaze  on  small  bowls  and 
jars.  There  is  also  a  profusely 
decorated  Awata  ware  signed 
**  Kinkozan  ”  in  red. 
kin'leza.  a.  See  -less. 
kinne.  d*  kin. 

kinnerede.  +  kindred.  [06.0 
kin'ning.  Var.  of  kknmng.| 
kin'nor  (kYn'dr),  n.  [Ileb.]  An 
ancient  Hebrew  stringed  instru¬ 
ment,  probably  a  kind  of  lyre, 
kin'o  drome  (itln'S-drom  ;  kl'- 
nfi-),  n.  [Gr.  Kivelv  to  move  -+- 
-drome.)  A  cinematograph  ;  — 
a  local  name. 


ki-nof'lu-ous  ( kY-n8f'l<xj-M8 1.  </. 
[ kino  -f  1_t.flu.ere  to  flow.]  Yield¬ 
ing  kino. 

ki'no-in  (ke'nfi-Yn  ;  ki'-),  n. 
Chem.  A  colorless  crystalline 
substance  found  in  kino, 
ki-nol'o-gy  (kY-n51'6-jY  ;  ki-),  n. 

Gr.  Kiveiv  to  move  -f  -logy.) 

^hysics  of  motion.  Bare. 
kin 'one  (kYn'on  ;  kl'non).  Var. 
Of  QUINONE. 

Kin  o-rhyn'cha  (kYn'o-rYij'kd  ; 
kl'nO-),  n.  [NL.  ;  Gr.  Kiveiv  to 
move  4-  pvyxos  snout,  probos¬ 
cis.]  Zool.  See  Echinoderes. 
kin'o-spore  (kYn'jY-spor  ;  kl'- 
nft-),  n.  [Gr.  Kiveiv  to  move  + 
spore.]  Bot.  Any  form  of  spore 
which  originates  by  compara¬ 
tively  simple  processes  of  cell 
division  and  serves  for  rapid 
propagation.  Zoospores,  conid- 
ia,  stylospores,  etc.,  are  ex¬ 
amples.  Cf .  carpospore, 
PAULOSPORE.  Ktebs. 

Kin'o-ster'non  C-stflr'nbn),  n. 
[NL.  ;  Gr.  Kirelv  to  move-f 
( rrepuou  the  breast.]  Zobl.  A 
genus  of  small  American  fresh¬ 
water  turtles  having  both  the 
anterior  and  posterior  lobes  of 
the  plastron  freely  movable  and 
capable  of  closing  the  shell.  It 
is  the  type  of  a  family,  Kin  o- 
8ter'ni-dae  (-nY-<le). 
kino-tan'nic  (-tUn'Yk),  a. 
Chem.  Designating  a  tannic  acid 
forming  one  of  the  chief  constit¬ 
uents  of  kino. 

ki  no'vic  (kY-n5'vYk ).  ki-no'vin 
(-vYn),  kin'o  yl  (kYn'6-Yl).  Vars. 
of  quinovic,  etc. 
kin 'rede,  kin 'rent.  ^  kindred. 
kin'rick,  n.  [AS.  cynerlce.) 

Kingdom.  Obs. 
kin8Ch,  kinah  (kYnsh).  Vars.  of 
kinch.  Scot.  [06«.  [ 

kins'ing,  n.  Prob.,  twisting. | 
kins'man-ly,  a.  Befitting,  or 
characteristic  of,  a  kinsman. 
kinB'man-ship,  n.  See -ship. 
kins 'peo  pie  (kYnz'pe'p’l),  n. 


yl.  Kinsfolk.  U.  S. 
kin'tal.  Var.  of  quintal. 
kin-tar'  (kYn-tiir'),  n.  [SeeKAN- 
TAR.l  See  WEIGHT. 

kin'te-coy  (kln'tf-koi).  Var.  of 

KANTIKOV.  [LEDGE. I 

kint'lage,  kint'lidge.  +  kent-| 
kin'tra  (kln'trd  i.kin'try  (-trY). 
Scot.  vars.  of  country. 
Kin-tyre'  (kTn-tlr'),  n.  [From 
Kintyre,  Scotland.]  Her.  See 
PURSUIVANT. 

kin'zig-ite  (k  Yn  t'sYg-It),  n. 
[From  Kinzig  Valley  in  t  h  e 
Black  Forest.]  Petrog.  A  crystal¬ 
line  schistose  rock  composed  of 
biotite,  garnet,  and  plagioclase. 
ki'o  (kl'S),  n.  Corrupt,  of 

NGAIO. 

ki'o-e'a  (ke/8-5'ii),  n.  [Hawai¬ 
ian.]  The  bristle-thighed  cur¬ 
lew.  Hawaii. 

Ki-o'ko  (k?-5'k5),  n.  A  Bantu 
of  the  dominant  peoples  of  the 
upper  basins  of  the  Kwango  and 
Kassai  Rivers,  Belgian  Kongo, 
famous  for  their  enterprise  and 
skill  in  the  crafts. 

Ki  o-no-cra'ni-a  (kiqVnfl-kra'- 
nY-a),  n.  pi.  [NL.  ;  Gr.  Kitov 
pillar  -I-  Kpaviov  skull.]  Zool. 
A  division  of  lizards  consisting 
of  those  which  have  a  columella 
and  an  interorbital  septum  in 
the  skull.  Obsoles. 
ki-08que'.  Var.  of  kiosk. 
ki-o'te.  Var.  of  coyote. 
ki'o-tome  (kl'o-tom),  n.  [Gr. 
/atop  pillar  -f-  -tome.)  Surg.  A 
knife  used  for  removing  the  uvu¬ 
la  or  for  dividing  adhesions  of 
the  rectum  or  bladder. 

Ki'o  wa-A-pa'che.  //.  One  of  a 
small  tribe  of  Athapascan  In¬ 
dians  closely  associated  with  the 
Kiowas. 

Ki'o-way.  Var.  of  Kiowa. 
kip  (kYp).  n.  A  small  piece  of 
wood  used  in  playing  two-up 
(which  see).  Cant ,  Australia. 
kip.  Var.  of  kyp. 
kip.  v.  t.  [Cf.  Icel.  kippa  to  pull, 
snatch,  OD.  kippen  to  seize.]  To 


seize;  catch.  Obs.  [cal, Eng.  I 

kip,;?.  The  common  tern .  Lo~  | 
kip,  n.  [Cf.  Dan.  kippe  a  broth- 
el.J  Slang,  a  A  brothel.  Obs. 
b  A  lodging  house  ;  a  lodging  or 
bed  in  one  ;  hence,  a  bed. 
kipe('/ta/.  klp),;j.  [AS.  cijpe.]  A 
uasket,  as  for  a  measure;  specif., 
Obs.,  an  osier  basket  for  catch¬ 
ing  fish.  Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 
kip'page  (klp'Sj),  ;?.  1.  [F. 

£guipage.  See  equipage.]  A 
ship's  company.  Obs.  Scot. 

2.  Disorder;  confusion  ;  an  ex¬ 
cited  or  irritated  state.  Scot. 
kippe.  kip. 

kip-peen'  (kl-pen'),  kip-pin' 
(kY-pen';  kTp'In), ;?.  [Ir.  cipl/?.] 
A  small  stick  ;  a  twig.  Jr. 
kip'per, ;?.  [Aboriginal  Arip/;a.] 
A  young  man  of  the  Australian 
aborigines  who  has  passed 
through  the  initiatory  rite  called 
bora.  See  bora. 
kip'per,  a.  [Cf.  kipper,  n.] 
Shaped  like  the  jaw  of  a  kipper 
salmon.  t£a7-  -Dial.  Eng.  I 

kip'per.  a.  Frisky;  lively  ;| 
kip  'per-nut',  n.  Any  of  various 
earthnuts.  Dial.  Eng. 
kipper  time.  The  close  season 
in  salmon  fishing.  Obs. 
kip'8ey  (kYp'sY),  n.  [Cf.  kipe.] 
A  kind  of  wicker  basket.  Obs., 
Dial.  Eng.,  or  Colloq. 
Kip-tchak'.  Var.  of  Kipchak. 
kipte.  Obs.  pret.  of  keep,  kip. 
Kir  (kOr  ;  kYr).  Bib. 

Ki-ran'ti  (kr-ran'te),  n.  The 
language  of  the  Rais  of  Nepal. 
See^lNDO-CHINESE. 
kirat.  *f*  carat. 
kirf.  d*  kerf. 

Kir-ghis'.  Kir-giz'  (kYr-gez'). 
Vars.  of  Kirghiz. 
Kir^har'a-seth  (kflr'h&r'o- 
seth  :  -hd-ra'seth  ;  klr'-),  Kir  - 
har'e-seth  ( -h&r'?-sfth :  -nd-re'- 
stfth ),  Kir-he'rea  (-he'r5s  ;  -r£z), 
Kir'-ha'resh  i-ha'rPsh).  Bib. 

||  ki'ri  (ke're),  n.  I  Jap.]  The 
paulownia  tree.  Japan. 
Kir'i-ath  (kTr'Y-ftth),  Kir  i-a- 
tha'lm  (-d-tha'Ym),  Kir  i-ath'i- 


member  of  a  widespread  race  of  Turkic  speech  and  Mon¬ 
golian  race,  probably  with  some  Caucasian  intermixture, 
dwelling  chiefly  in  the  steppe  region*  of  Central  Asia, 
though  a  few  are  to  be  found  in  European  Russia.  The 
Kara,  or  Black,  Kirghiz,  who  are  nearest  to  the  Mongol  type, 
dwell  chiefiy  in  the  Thian  Shan  highlunds  and  the  Great  Pamir. 
The  much  more  numerous  Kazak,  or  Kassak,  Kirghiz  are  steppe 
dwellers.  Nearly  all  are  nomadic  herdsmen  divided  into  small 
independent  tribes  and  hordes.  Many  are  Mohammedans,  with 
shamamstic  survivals,  and  poetic  folklore.  See  Tral-Altaic. 
ki'ri  mon  (ke'ri-m5n),  n.  [Jap.  kiri,  the  tree  Paulownia 
tomentosa  -j-  mon  crest.]  One  of  the 
two  imperial  badges  or  crests  of  Japan. 

It  consists  of  three  leaves  of  the  pau- 
lownia  surmounted  by  three  budding 
stems.  See  kikumon. 
kirk  ( kffrk),  n.  [Scot.  ;  cf.  Icel.  kirkja. 

See  church.]  1.  =  church.  Scot.  <Sc 
Dial.  Eng. 

2.  [Usually  cap.,  and  with  the.]  Esp. , 
in  English  (as  opposed  to  Scottish) 
usage,  the  Church  (before  the  West¬ 
minster  Assembly,  officially  Kirk)  of  Kiriinon. 
Scotland  as  distinguished  from  the  Church  of  England  or 
from  the  Scottish  Episcopal  Church, 
kirk'er  (kffr'ker),  n.  A  member  or  adherent  of  the  kirk, 
esp  of  the  Church  of  Scotland.  Obs.  or  Colloq.,  with 
qualifiers  ;  as,  Auld  Kirker,  an  adherent  of  the  Church  of 
Scotland,  or  Free  Kirker ,  of  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland, 
kirk'man  (kffrk'man),  n.  ;  pi.  -men  (-men).  1.  An  eccle¬ 
siastic  ;  a  churchman.  Chiefly  Scot. 

2.  A  member  or  adherent  of  the  Church  of  Scotland, 
kirk  session.  Scots  Eccl.  Law.  The  lowest  church  court 
in  the  Church  of  Scotland  and  in  other  Presbyterian 
churches,  consisting  of  the  minister,  as  moderator,  and 
a  number  of  laymen  called  ruling  elders.  The  correspond¬ 
ing  court  in  the  Free  Church  is  the  deacon’s  court, 
kirk'town  (kQrk'toun;  -twn),  n.  Also  kirk'ton.  Scot. 
a  The  town  where  the  parish  church  is.  b  A  glebe, 
kirn  (  kQrn  ;  Scot,  also  kirn),  n.  [E.  dial,  kirn  churn  (see 
churn),  harvest  home  (in  this  sense  peril,  a  different  word 
of  uncertain  origin).]  Scot.  <1*  Dial.  Eng.  1.  A  churn. 

2.  The  last  handful  or  sheaf  reaped  at  the  harvest. 

3.  A  merrymaking  at  the  end  of  the  harvest ;  a  harvest 
home  (which  see).  “  At  kirns  and  weddings.”  Burns. 

ki  rom'bo  (kT-r5m'bo),  n.  [Native  name  in  northwestern 
Madagascar.]  A  crested  conspicuously  colored  picarian 
bird  (Leptosoma  discolor)  of  Madagascar,  allied  to  the  roll¬ 
ers.  It  hovers  in  the  air  and,  while  uttering  a  loud  note, 
puffs  out  its  throat  and  beats  its  wings  against  the  body, 
kirsch  (kersh),  kirsch'was  ser  (-vas'er),  n.  [G.  kirsche 
cherry  -f-  wasser  water.]  An  alcoholic  liquor  made 
(chiefly  in  southern  Germany  and  Switzerland)  by  distill¬ 
ing  the  fermented  juice  of  the  small  black  cherry.  It  has 
a  bitter-almond  flavor  derived  from  the  crushed  stones, 
kir'tle  (kQr't’l),  n.  [ME.  kirtel,  curtel,  AS.  cyrtel ;  akin 
to  Icel.  kyrtill,  Sw  kjorlel,  Dan.  kiortel.]  1.  A  man’s  tunic 
or  coat ;  a  man’s  garment  varying  in  form  and  use  at  dif¬ 
ferent  times.  Archaic. 

2.  A  woman’s  gown  or  dress ;  a  womau’s  outer  petticoat 
or  short  skirt.  Archaic  or  Dial. 

ki'sel  (ke'sel),  n.  [Russ.  kiseV ,  fr.  kisly  sour.]  A  jelly 
of  flour,  water,  and  fruit  juice,  used  in  Slavic  countries, 
klsh  (kTsh),  7i.  [Cf.  G.  kies  gravel,  pyrites.]  Metal.  A 
graphitic  powder  that  separates  on  slow  cooling  of  molten 
iron  rich  in  carbon.  — klsh'y  (-T),  a. 
kis'met  (kis'mgt),  7 1.  Also  kis'mat  (-mwt).  [Per.  &  At. 
qismat.]  Destiny ;  fate.  Oriental. 

kis'ra  (kls'rd),  7i.  [Ar.  kisrah  slice  of  bread.]  A  kind  of 
leavened  bread  made  among  some  African  tribes, 
kiss  (kis),  v.  t.  ;  kissed  (kTst)  or,  Poet,  or  R.,  kist  ;  kiss'- 
ino.  [ME.  kissen,  cusse7i ,  AS.  cyssa7i,  fr.  coss  a  kiss  ;  orig. 
uncert. ;  akin  to  D.  kus,  G.  kuss,  Icel.  to.]  1.  To  touch 
or  press  with  the  lips  (which  are  compressed  on  contact 
and  then  separated),  as  a  mark  of  aff  ection,  greeting,  rev¬ 
erence,  forgiveness,  etc. ;  to  salute  or  caress  with  the  lips. 

2.  To  give  (a  kiss)  or  express,  as  good-by,  by  kissing. 

3.  To  cause  (a  person  or  thing)  to  be  in  a  specified  condi- 


a'ri  us  (-Hth'T-a'rY-us).  Bib. 

kiriel.  kyrielle. 

kiriel,  n.  Prob.,  short  for  Kyrib 

ELEISON.  Obs. 

Ki-ril'lit-ea  (k  Y-rY  1'Y  t-sa),  n. 
(Kuss.]  The  Cyrillic  alphabet. 
Kir'i-oth ( kYr'I-8th ;  -oth).  Bib. 
Ki  ri-wi'na(keTf-ve'nd),n.  See 
M  a  l  a  y  o  -  Polynesian  lan¬ 
guages. 

Kir'jath(kfir'iath;  kYr'-).  Kir^ 
ja-tha'im(-id-tha'Im).Kir  jath- 
ar'ba  (-ur'bri),  Kirjath-a'rim 
(-i  a  t  h-a'r  T  m),  Kir  jath-ba'al 
(-ba'dl).Kir'jath-hu'zoth(  -hu'- 
z8th  ;  -zoth),  Kir  jath-je'a-rim 
(-je'd-rYni;  -jf-a'rlm),  Kirjath- 
Ban'nah  (-6an'a).  Kir  jath-se'- 
pher  ( -se'ler).  Bib.  [Ncof.l 
kirk.  r.  t.  =  church,!’.,  1  &  2. | 
kirk'ale',  kirke'hale',  n. 
Church-ale.  Obs. 
kirked,  a.  Prob.,  crooked.  Obs. 
kirkemesse.  +  kermis.  [Eng.\ 
kirk  garth.  Churchyard.  Dial.  \ 
kirk'i-fy  (kQr'kY-lT),  v.  t.  To 
imbue  with  Church-of-Scotland 
ideas  ;  to  make  like  a  kirk.  R. 
kirk'in-head'.a.  =jkrkinhead; 
—  apparently  the  orig.  form, 
kirk  keeper'  One  who  attends 
the  kirk.  Scot. 

kirk  master,  kirk  maister.  a  A 

churchwarden.  Dial.  Eng.  b 
A  church  deacon  or  the  deacon 
of  an  incorporated  company. 
Obs.  Scot. 

kirk'-shot  .  n.  =  church-scot. 
kirk  skail,  kirk  Bkailing.  The 
dispersion  of  the  congregation 
after  kirk.  Scot. 
kirk-tul'lock  (kflrk-tOl'wk),  n. 
The  shoveler  duck.  Scot. 
kirk'ward  ( kfirk'w?rd),  adv.  or 
a.  Churchward.  Scot. 
kirk  yard',  n.  A  churchyard. 
Chiefly  Scot. 
kirle.  curl. 
kir'meBs.  Var.  of  kermis. 
kir'mew  (kflr'mQ  ;  kYr'-),  n. 
[G .kirrmeve.  Oxf.E.D.)  The 
common  tern.  Eng. 
kirn  (kfirn  ;  kYrn),  v.  t.  Sr  i.  To 
churn.  Sent.  Sr  Dial.  Ena. 


kirn.  Var.  ofKKRN. 

kirn  baby,  doll,  maiden.  See 

HARVEST  HOME. 

kir'nel.  kernel. 

ki-roum'ba.  Var.  of  kirombo. 
kirre.  f  quarry. 
kir'sen.  kir'sten  (kfir'sen; 
kQ'-)  Obs.  or  Scot.  &  dial.  Eng. 
var.  of  CHRISTEN 
kir'Bet.  cresset 

kir'eome.a.  Corrupt,  of  Chris¬ 
tian.  Obs. 

kir'tle,  v.  t.  To  cover  or  in¬ 
wrap  as  in  a  kirtle 
kir'tled  (kOr't’ld),  a.  Wearing 
a  kirtle.  [kirombo. | 

ki-rum'bo  (kY-rfim'bo).  Var.  of, 
kirve  (kfirv),  v.  i.  [Cf.  AS. 
cyrf  a  cutting,  ceorfan  to  cut. 
See  carve.]  To  carve  Obs., 
exc.,  Mining,  to  undercut, 
kis,;?.  [Gr.  #eis.]  A  weevil.  Obs. 
kisch'en  (kYsh'en).  Var.  of 
kishen.  See  measure. 

kise.  f  kiss. 

kish  (kYsh),  n.  [Ir.  cis.]  A 
large  basket,  used  for  carrying 
turf,  like  gabions  in  pier  biiild- 
ing.  etc.  Ir.  [Saul.  Iiib.\ 

Kish  (kYsh),  7i.  The  father  of  | 
Ki'8har  (ke'shar),  ti.  [See  AN' 
SHAR.]  Babylonian  Cosmogony. 
Consort  of  Anshar  (which  see), 
kish'en  (kYsh'^n),  klsh'on,  n. 
[Manx  kish  an.)  See  measure. 
Kish'i  (kYsh'I).  Bib. 
Kish'i-Kon'go  (kYsh'Y-kbi)'- 
go).  r».  See  Esiii-Kongo. 
Kish'i-on(-Y-8n;  -y8n),  Ki'shon 
(kT'shbn  ;  kYsh'Cn).  Bib. 
kls'ka-tom  (kYs'kd-tSm),  kis'- 
ka-tom'aa  (-tCm'ds),  n.  Also 
kis'ki-tom.  k  i  8  k  i-to  m'aa. 
[North  Amer.  Indian]  The 
hickory  nut.  Local,  U.  S. 
kis  ky-Thom'as.  Corrupt  of 

KISKATOMAS. 

Kis'lev  (kls'lgf ).  7i.  AlsoKis'- 
leu,  Kis'lew  (-16f).  [Heb.  A'is- 
les\ 1  See  Jewish  calendar. 
kis'loz  (kYs'lQz).  Var.  of  kilo. 
See  MEASURE. 

Ki'son  (kl'sSn  ;  kYs'Sn).  Bib. 


fefod,  foot ;  out,  oil ;  chair  ;  go  ;  sing,  ii)k  ;  *ben,  thin  ;  nature,  verdure  (250) ;  k  ==  ch  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144) ;  boN  ;  yet ;  zh  =  a  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Guide. 

Full  explanations  of  Abbreviations,  Signs,  etc.,  Immediately  precede  the  \  oeabulary. 


KISS 
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KITTLE 


tioo  by  kissing ;  to  put  or  effect  by  kissing ;  as,  to  kiss 
away  a  person’s  tears  ;  to  kiss  a  person  awake. 

4.  To  touch  gently,  as  if  fondly  or  caressingly ;  to  touch 
or  hit  lightly  or  cause  to  do  so  ;  to  just  touch,  as  in  tangency. 

when  the  sweet  wind  did  gently  kiss  the  trees.  Shak. 

5.  Specif. :  a  Eny.  Billiards.  To  touch  :  as,  the  cue  ball 
is  kissing  the  red  ball,  b  Billiards ,  Pool ,  etc.  To  collide 
very  lightly  with,  as  one  ball  with  another. 

to  kiss  the  book,  to  touch  with  the  lips  the  Bible,  New  Tes¬ 
tament,  or  Gospels  in  taking  an  oath.  — to  k.  the  cup,  to 
sip  or  drink.  —  to  k.  the  dust,  to  suffer  overthrow,  humili¬ 
ation,  ruin,  or  death;  to  yield  or  submit  abjectly.  —  to k. 
the  ground,  a  To  prostrate  one’s  self  as  a  sign  of  homage, 
b  To  be  overthrown  or  humiliated.  —  to  k.  the  hand  or 
handB,to  touch  the  hand  or  hands  of  a  sovereign  or  superi¬ 
or  with  the  lips  as  a  ceremonial  sign  of  homage  or  submis¬ 
sion  on  meeting  or  parting,  etc. ;  —  formerly  used  also  (“  I 
kiss  your  hand  ’’)  as  a  phrase  of  polite  or  respectful  saluta¬ 
tion  or  farewell  in  speech  or  writing.  —  to  k.  the  post,  to  be 
shut  out  because  of  late  arrival.  — to  k.  the  rod,  to  accept 
punishment  or  correction  submissively, 
kiss  (kts),  v.  i.  1.  To  make  or  give  salutation  with  the 
lips  in  token  of  love,  respect,  etc. ;  to  salute  or  caress  one 
another  with  the  lips  ;  as,  kiss  and  be  friends. 

2.  To  come  in  contact  or  touch  gently. 

Like  fire  and  powder. 

Which  as  they  kiss  consume.  Shak 

3.  a  Eng.  Billiards.  To  be  in  contact ;  —  said  of  two  balls, 
esp.  the  cue  ball  and  another,  b  Billiards ,  Pool ,  etc. 
To  collide  very  lightly  ;  —  said  of  two  balls,  c  Nav.  To 
touch  in  tangency,  as  the  limb  of  the  sun  to  the  horizon 
line,  in  making  a  sextant  observation. 

kiss,  n.  [ME.  kiss,  ir.  the  v.  ;  cf.  AS.  coss.  See  kiss,  r.] 

1.  Act  of  kissing  ;  a  touch  or  pressure  with  the  lips,  as 
a  token  of  affection,  greeting,  respect,  etc.  ;  a  salute  or 
caress  with  the  lips  ;  as,  a  parting  kiss  ;  a  kiss  of  pardon. 

2.  A  gentle  touch  or  contact ;  a  ticking;  also,  Billiards , 
etc.,  a  contact  of  balls  in  kissing  (see  kiss,  v.  t.,  5). 

3.  A  sweetmeat  made  of  beaten  egg  whites  and  sugar, 
baked  lightly;  a  small  piece  of  confectionery  ;  a  sugarplum. 

4.  A  drop  of  sealing  wax  beside  the  seal  on  a  letter  ;  —  a 
fanciful  name. 

5-  pi.  The  heartsease.  Dial.  Eng. 

kiss  of  peace,  Eccl.,  originally,  a  kiss  given  among  the  wor¬ 
shipers  in  the  early  church,  at  first  promiscuously,  but 
later  sex  by  sex.  The  custom  is  preserved  among  the  clergy 
of  the  Oriental  and  Roman  Catholic  Churches, 
kissing  (kTs'Tng),  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  of  kiss.  —  kisslng-ly, 
adv.  —  kiBBing  bug,  any  of  several  species  of  blood-sucking, 
venomous  Hemiptera  that  sometimes  bite  the  lip  or  other 
parts  of  the  human  body,  causing  painful  sores,  as  the 
cone-nose  {Conor  hinus  sanguisuga)  and  Afelanolestes  pi  - 
cipes.  —  k.  comfit,  a  perfumed  comfit  to  sweeten  the 
breath.  Obs.  —  k.  crust,  the  portion  of  the  upper  crust  of 
a  loaf  which  has  touched  another  loaf  in  baking.  Colloq. 
—  k.  dance.  =  cushion  dance.  —  k.  gate,  a  small  swinging 
gate,  allowing  only  one  person  to  pass  at  a  time.  Obs.  or 
Dial.  Eng.  —  k.  kind,  friendly  enough  to  kiss.  —  k.  strings, 
cap  or  bonnet  strings  made  long  to  tie  under  the  chin. 
kiss'-me7,  n.  a  The  wild  pansy  or  heartsease,  b  Any  of 
several  other  plants,  as  London  pride,  herb  Robert,  etc. 
kiss'-me-quick',  n.  1.  A  kind  of  small  bonnet  set  well 
back  on  the  head,  formerly  worn. 

2.  A  ringlet  of  hair  in  front  of  the  ear. 

3.  =  KISS-ME  a. 

kit  (kit),  n.  A  kitten. 

kit.  n.  A  small  violin.  “  A  dancing  master's  A*//.”  Grew. 
kit,  n.  Photog.  A  frame  inserted  in  a  plate  holder  to  adapt 
it  to  a  smaller  8ize  of  plate. 

kit,  n.  [Cf.  D.  kit  a  drinking  vessel,  OD.  kiite. ]  1.  A 

wooden  tub,  pail,  or  circular  vessel  made  of  staves  bound 
with  hoops,  and  of  various  sizes,  kinds,  and  uses ;  as,  a 
kit  for  butter,  milk,  water,  or  mackerel ;  by  extension,  a 
square  box  similarly  used.  Chiefly  Dial.  Eng. 

2.  A  basket  for  fish  ;  also,  any  kind  of  basket.  Dial.  Eng. 

3.  A  set  or  collection  of  implements  used  in  an  occupation, 
or  of  necessaries  or  personal  effects  forming  part  of  one’s 
equipment,  usually  kept  or  carried,  as  when  traveling,  in 
a  box,  knapsack,  bag,  or  the  like  ;  an  outfit ;  also,  the  box, 
bag,  etc.,  in  which  such  a  set  of  implements  or  articles  is 
carried,  or  the  box,  bag,  etc.,  with  the  contents;  as,  a 
soldier’s,  traveler's,  or  plumber's  kit. 

4.  A  group  of  separate  parts,  things,  or  individuals  ;  a  set 
or  collection  ;  —  used  with  whole,  and  generally  contemp¬ 
tuously  ;  as,  the  whole  kit  of  them.  Colloq. 

kit, t.  To  put  or  pack  in  kits,  as  fish.  Scot,  dr  Dial.  Eng. 
Kit'-caf,  a.  1.  Designating  a  club  of  Whig  politicians 
and  men  of  letters  in  London  to  which  Addison  and  Steele 
belonged  ;  — so  called  from  Christopher  Cat,  keeper  of  a 
tavern  in  which  the  club  met. 

2.  [Also  l.  c.]  Designating  a  particular  size  or  length  of 
portrait,  or  a  portrait  of  this  size,  which  is  somewhat  less 
than  half-length  ;  —  said  to  have  been  so  called  because 


used  by  Sir  Godfrey  Kneller  for  the  portraits  of  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Kit-cat  Club,  the  room  in  which  the  portraits 
were  to  be  hung  being  too  low  for  half-lengths. 

Kit'-cat',  ».  The  Kit-cat  Club,  or  a  member  of  it ;  also,  a 
Kit-cat  portrait. 

kitch'en  (kTch'gn  ;  -In),  n.  [ME.  kichen,  kichene ,  kuchene , 
AS.  cycene ,  L.  coquina,  fr.  coquere  to  cook.  See  cook  to 
prepare  food  ;  cf.  cuisine.]  1.  A  cookroom  ;  the  room  of 
a  house  appropriated  to  cookery. 

2  The  cooking  department ;  cookery ;  cuisine. 

3.  a  A  kind  of  oven  for  roasting  meat,  as  before  an  open 
fire.  U.  S.  b  A  tea  urn  Obs.  Scot. 

4.  Food  from  the  kitchen  ;  hence,  any  food  (orig.  cooked 
food),  as  meat,  fish,  butter,  cheese,  etc.,  eaten  as  a  relish 
to  other  food.  Scot.,  Ir.,  dr  Dial.  Eng. 

5.  a  Chem.  Engin.  Any  of  a  series  of  compartments  in 
which  sublimed  arsenic  fumes  obtained  by  calcining  mis- 
pickel  are  condensed.  Cornwall,  Eng.  b  Metal.  The  lab¬ 
oratory  of  a  reverberatory  furnace. 

kitch'en,  v.  t.  ;  -ened  (-gnd  ;  -Tnd) ;  -en-ing.  1.  To  fur¬ 
nish  food  to ;  to  entertain  with  kitchen  fare.  Obs.  it*  R. 
2.  To  serve  as  “kitchen,”  or  relish,  to;  to  make  pala¬ 
table  ;  to  season  ;  also,  to  use  or  serve  sparingly  as  “  kitch¬ 
en  ;  ”  hence,  to  husband  carefully.  Scot.,  Ir.,  &  Dial.  Eng. 

kitch'en,  v.  i.  To  do  kitchen  work.  Rare. 

kitch'en-er(kich'en-er), /<.  1.  A  kitchen  servant ;  a  cook. 

2.  In  a  monastery,  an  officer  in  charge  of  the  kitchen. 

3.  a  A  cooking  range.  Eng.  b  A  kettle  with  a  faucet 
or  tap  instead  of  a  spout  Bril. 

kitchen  midden.  [Dan.  kfokkenmoddings  kitchen  leav¬ 
ings;  cf.  Scot,  midden  a  dunghill.]  Archxol.  A  refuse 
heap,  mainly  of  the  shells  of  edible  mollusks,  but  usually 
containing  fragments  of  bone,  implements,  etc.,  marking 
the  site  of  a  primitive  human  habitation.  Kitchen  middens 
were  first  studied  in  Denmark,  but  are  found  throughout 
the  world  and  date  from  paleolithic  to  modem  times. 

kitch'en  ry  (klch'en-rl),  n.  l  a  Kitchen  servants  col¬ 
lectively.  Obs.  b  Cookery.  Obs. 

2.  Kitchen  utensils. 

kitchen  stuff.  1.  Food  for  cooking ;  kitchen  requisites, 
as  vegetables. 

2.  Kitchen  refuse  or  waste,  esp.  fat  collected  from  pots 

and  pans  ;  dripping  ;  kitchen  fee.  Donne. 

3.  Refuse  ;  scum  ;  dregs.  Contemptuous. 

kite  (kit),  n.  [ME.  kyte,  AS.  cijla.']  1.  Any  of  certain 
birds  of  the  hawk  family,  mostly  of 
rather  small  or  medium  size,  with 
long  narrow  wings.  They  are  noted 
for  their  graceful  and  sustained 
flight.  Their  tail  is  often  deeply 
forked,  and  the  bill  and  feet  are 
weak  and  adapted  for  taking  small 
prey,  such  as  insects,  small  reptiles, 
etc.  They  also  feed  on  offal,  and 
some  species  are  well  known  as  scav¬ 
engers,  as  the  common  European 
kite  (Milrus  ictinus),  a  rather  large 
species  with  the  plumage  chiefly  red¬ 
dish  brown, was  formerly  in  the  cities 
of  England,  and  the  pariah  kite  (Al. 
aovinaa)  is  ro-dav  in  parts  of  India. 

The  Mississippi  kite  ( Ictinia  missis- 
sippiensis),  with  plumbeous  and 
blackish  plumage,  the  white-tailed 
kite  (Elan  us  leucuius),  with  black, 
white,  and  blue-grav  plumage,  and 
the  swallow-tailed  kite  (Elanoides 
forficatus).  which  is  white,  with  the  back,  wings,  and  deep¬ 
ly  forked  tail  black,  occur  in  the  warmer  and  some  of  the 
central  parts  of  the  United  States. 

2.  One  who  is  rapacious  ;  a  sharper,  rogue,  or  rascal. 

Detested  kite,  thou  liest.  Shak 

3.  A  contrivance  consisting  of  a  surface  or  surfaces,  usu¬ 
ally  of  paper  or  cloth,  stretched  over 
and  secured  to  a  light  framework  of 
wood  or  other  material,  sometimes 
provided  with  a  balancing  tail,  and 
intended  to  be  flown  in  the  air  at  the  end 
(or  ends)  of  a  string  (or  strings).  See  box 
kite,  Eddy  kite,  tetrahedral  kite. 

4.  A  piece  of  fictitious  commercial  paper 
used  for  raising  money  or  to  sustain  credit, 
as  a  check  which  represents  no  deposit  in 
bank,  or  a  bill  of  exchange  not  sanctioned 
by  sale  of  goods,  or  an  accommodation 
check  or  bill.  Cant. 

5-  Geom.  a  A  quadrilateral  one  of  whose 
diagonals  is  an  axis  of  symmetry  ;  a  del¬ 
toid.  b  Mech.  A  four-link  mechanism  in 
which  adjacent  links  are  equal. 

6.  Naut.  a  A  form  of  drag  to  be  towed 
under  water  at  any  depth  up  to  about  forty 
fathoms,  which  on  striking  bottom  is  upset 
and  rises  to  the  surface  ;  —  called  also  sen- 


European  Kite  (J til- 
ins  ictinus). 


Kite  (G  &)  in 
tow  ing  poBi- 
tion.  When 
the  Trigger  Cl) 
strikes  the  bot¬ 
tom,  it  releases 
the  Catch  (2) 
from  Link  3. 
throwing  the 
whole  6train 
on  Link  4. 
This  upsets 
the  Kite  (5) 
so  that  it  rises 


Kite  Track. 


try.  b  pi.  The  lightest  and,  usually,  the  loftiest  sails,  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  carried  only  in  light  breezes,  such  as  skysails, 
flying-jib  topsails,  etc. 

7.  The  brill.  Local,  Eng. 

8.  A  variety  of  the  almond  tumbler  pigeon  of  a  bronzed 
black  color. 

kite  (kiy,  v.  i.  ;  kit'ed  (kit'Sd  ;  -Id  ;  151) ;  kit'ing  (kit'- 
Ing)  1.  To  fly,  soar,  move,  or  glide  like  a  kite.  Colloq. 

2.  To  fly  over  the  haunts  of  partridges  or  grouse  a  hawk¬ 
shaped  paper  kite  to  frighten  the  birds  into  lying  close. 

3.  To  get  money  or  credit  by  44  kites  ;  ”  as,  kiting  transac¬ 
tions.  See  kite,  7i.,  4.  Cant . 

kite,  v.  t.  1.  To  cause  to  soar  like  a  kite. 

2.  To  use,  as  a  check,  as  a  kite  for  the  purpose  of  raising 
money  or  extending  credit.  Cant. 
kite  balloon.  A  device  consisting  of  a  captive  balloon 
with  a  kite  attached  to  aid  in  supporting  it  in  a  w  ind, 
kite'— bar',  n.  A  bar  of  an  undesirable  color  on  the  wing 
of  a  fancy  pigeon. 

kitefly  ing  (klt'fli'Tng),  n.  The  use  of  kites  (specif., 
see  kite,  m,4);  act  or  process  of  kiting.  —  kite 'ill  er 
(-fll'er),  ft. 

kite  track-  Racing.  A  track  with  only  one  turn  and  with 
the  stretches  con¬ 
verging  to  a  point ; 

—  so  called  from 
its  shape. 

kit  tox.  A  small  fox  | 

(  Vulpes  velox )  of 
the  plains  of  west¬ 
ern  NorthAmerica. 

It  is  about  three 
feet  long  and  chiefly  pale  grizzled  fulvous  in  color.  A  re¬ 
lated  species  (  V.  macroits ),  with  larger  ears,  inhabits  the 
southwestern  United  States. 

kith  (kith),  n.  [ME.  kith,  cutf&e,  AS.  cy&tfe,  cy8,  native 
land,  fr.  cuts  known.  See  uncouth,  can  to  be  able.] 

1.  Knowledge;  specif.,  knowledge  of  etiquette.  Obs. 

2.  Familiar  place  ;  fatherland  ;  country  ;  region.  Obs. 

3.  Familiar  friends,  neighbors,  fellow*  countrymen,  or 
acquaintances,  collectively ;  acquaintance ;  by  confusion, 
kindred  or  kin.  Archaic,  except  in  kith  and  kin. 

The  sage  of  his  kith  and  the  hamlet.  Longfellow. 
kith  and  kin,  kith  or  kin,  orig.,  country  and  (or)  kindred; 
later,  acquaintances  or  friends  and  (or)  kindred  ;  now, 
often,  kindred  ;  relations;  family  connections, 
kithe,  kythe  (kith),  v.  t.  ;  pret.  kydde,  kidde  (kid's) ;  p. 
p.  kythed  (kifchd),  kid  ;  p.  pr.  dr.  vb.  n.  kyth'ing  (kith'- 
Tng).  [ME.  kythen,  kithen,  cutfen ,  to  make  known,  AS. 
cytSan,  fr.  cut r.  See  uncouth,  kith.]  1.  To  make  known  ; 
manifest ;  show  ;  declare.  Obs.  or  Scot,  it*  Dial.  Eng. 

2.  To  acknowledge,  confess,  or  recognize.  Obs. 
kithe,  kythe,  v.  i.  To  show  or  manifest  one’s  self  or  itself  ; 
to  become  known  ;  to  appear.  Obs.  or  Scot,  dr  Dial.  Eng. 
kit'ling  (klt'llng),  n.  [Cf .  Icel.  ke.tlingr.  SeecAT.]  1.  One 
of  the  young  of  an  animal ;  a  whelp.  Obs. 

2.  A  young  cat ;  a  kitten.  Obs.  or  Scot,  it*  Dial.  Eng. 

3.  A  child  or  kittenish  person.  Obs. 

kit'ling,  a.  Like,  or  like  that  of,  a  kitten ;  kittenish  ; 
petty  ;  inexperienced. 

kit'tel  (kit'el),  n.  [G.  kittel  blouse.]  The  white  cotton 
gown  in  which  orthodox  Jews  are  buried, 
kit'ten  (kTt'’n),  n.  [ME.  kiton,  prob.  fr.  an  OF.  dial,  form 
of  F.  chaton,  fr.  chat  cat,  LL.  callus.  See  cat.]  A  young 
cat ;  sometimes,  a  young  rabbit  or  other  animal, 
kit'ten.  V.  t.  it*  i. ;  kit'tened  (-’nd)  ;  kit'ten-ing.  To 
give  birth  to  (a  kitten  or  kittens), 
kit'ten  ish,  a.  Resembling,  or  like  that  of,  a  kitten  ;  play¬ 
ful  ;  as,  a  kittenish  disposition.  —  kit'ten  ish  ly,  adv. 
klt'ti  wake  (klt'T-wak),  n.  [In  imitation  of  its  cry.]  Any 
of  several  gulls  of 
the  genus  Rissa, 
having  the  hind  toe 
short  or  rudimenta¬ 
ry  ;  esp.,  R.  tridacty- 
la  of  both  coasts  of 
the  North  Atlantic, 
represented  in  the 
North  Pacific  by  an 
allied  variety.  It  is 

&ure  white  with 
ack  feet,  a  pearl- 
g  r  a  y  mantle,  and 
broadly  bl  ack- 
tipped  wings.  The 
red-legged  k  i  1 1  i- 
wake  (R.  breviros- 
tris)  of  the  North 
Pacific  has  the  legs 
and  bill  red. 
kit'tle  (klt'’l),  v.  t. 

[Cf.  a  doubtful  AS. 
cytelian,  D.  kit te ten. 


kiss'a-ble  '-a-b’l),  a.  See  -able,  i 
-  kiss  a-bil'-i-ty  (-bYl'Y-tY),  I 
kiss'a-ble-ness.  n.  —  kiss'a-bly, 
adv.  [kissing.  I  ; 

kiss'age  (kYs'ftj),  n.  Act  of|  • 
kis'sar  (kYs'dr),  n.  [Cf.  Ar. 
qitdrah  lyre.]  A  kind  of  five-  | 
stringed  fvre  used  in  northern 
Africa  and  Abyssinia, 
klss-ee',  n.  One  who  receives 
a  kiss.  Jo<'0*e.  [kisses.  I 

kiss'  er  (kls'5r),  n.  One  who  | 
Kiss  process  (kYs).  [After  the 
inventor,  named  Kiss.]  Metal. 

A  modification  of  the  Patera 
process  for  extracting  silver,  in 
which  calcium  thiosulphate  is 
used  instead  of  the  sodium  salt, 
kist  ( kYst ),  pret.  Of  p.  p.  of  kiss. 
kist,  n.  [Ar.  quit.]  An  install¬ 
ment.  esp.  of  land  revenue,  or 
the  time  for  paying  it.  India. 
kist  (kYst),  n.  [Cf.  Icel.  kist  a. 
Dan.  kiste.  See  CHEST.]  1.  A 
chest ;  trunk  ;  basket  :  treasury  : 
Coffin.  Scot.  Sf  Dial.  Eny. 

2.  Archieol.  =  cist. 
kist,  v.  t.  To  put  into  a  kist  or 
coffin.  Scot.  5f  Dial.  Eny. 
kiste  kist.  chest, 
kiste  Obs.  pret.  of  cast,  kiss. 
kist'ful.  n.  See-KTL.  Scot. 
kis'trell.  +  kestrel. 
kist'vaen  (JkYst'vIn).  Var  of 

CJSTVAK.V. 

kl' sntch  (ke'sfich),  n.  [Native  | 
name  in  Kamchatka  and  Alas¬ 


ka.  |  The  silver  salmon. 
Kis'wah  (kYs'wii).  n.  [Ar.  kis- 
wn/i  robe.]  The  cloth  covering 
of  the  Caaba. 

Ki  swa-hi'li  (ke'swn-he'lt),  n. 
[Swahili,  fr.  prefix  ki  4-  Ar.  sa¬ 
lmi,  pi.  swdhal ,  Swahili  coast.] 
The  language  of  the  Swahili 
Bantus,  the  lingua  franca  of 
East  Africa  from  Cape  Delgado 
to  Port  Durnford. 
kit.  +  cut. 

kit.  n.  [Maori  ketc.l  A  basket, 
as  of  green  plaited  nax.  .V.  Z. 
kit.  n.  [Cf.  G.  kiite,  kette .]  A 
flock  of  pigeons, 
kit.  v.  t.  V  i.  To  bring  forth 
(kittens,  etc.) ;  to  kitten.  Rare. 
Kit.  n •  1.  Shortened  form  of 

Catherine  or  Kate. 

2.  A  girl  or  woman,  esp.  one  of 
loose  character.  Obs. 

Kit,».  Short  for  Christopher 
—  Kit  with  the  canstick  or  can¬ 
dlestick,  a  jack-o’-lantern, 
ki-tab'  (kf-tab'),  //.  [Ar.  kitdb 
book.]  Mohammedan  Law.  A 
book  of  revealed  religion  ;  i  e., 
usually,  either  the  Old  or  New 
Testament  or  the  Koran.  Mar¬ 
riage  with  persons  'called  ki- 
ta'biB  (k?-tii'bTz))  believing  in 
such  a  book  is  lawful. 
Ki-tal'pha  (kY-tftl'fd),  n.  [Ar 
al  qiCah  al  Faros  part  of  a 
horse!  the  constellation  Equu- 
leus.]  See  star. 


ki-tar'  (kY-tiir').  n.  [Cf.  Ar. 
( li  tar  ah.]  A  guitar  or  cithara 
kit'eat',  n.  1.  =  tipcat. 

2.  A  kitcat  roll. 

kitcat  roll.  Ay  He.  A  bellied 
roller  for  rolliug  in  furrows. 
Dial.  Eng.  [Local,  Eng.  I 

kitchen  bob.  A  wood  louse.  | 
Kitchen  Cabinet.  A  group  of 
personal  friends  and  supporters 
of  President  Jackson,  who  were 
generally  supposed  to  he  more 
influential  with  him  than  his 
Cabinet ;  —  in  derision  by  the 
Whigs,  Jackson’s  opponents, 
kitchen  cordial.  Kitchen  phys¬ 
ic.  Obs.  [w.  See -DOM. I 

kitch 'en-dom  (k  Ych  n-d ?< m ).  | 
kitchen  Dutch.  A  corrupt 
Dutch  used  by  colored  servants 
at  the  Cape.  So.  Africa. 
kitchen  fee.  Meat  dripping  ; 
ekimmings  of  tat;  — so  called 
as  being  a  perquisite  of  the 
cook's.  Scot,  tf  Dial  Eng. 
kitch'en-ful.  n.  See-FUL. 
kitchen  gain.  Kitchen  fee.  Obs 
kitchen  garden  A  garden  in 
which  vegetables  are  cultivated, 
kitch'en-gar  ten.  //.  [After  kin¬ 
dergarten.]  A  school  in  whicli 
children  are  taught  housework, 
as  of  the  kitchen.  Local,  C.  S. 
kitchen  garth,  kitchen  ground. 
A  kitchen  garden 
kitch'en  1st.  n.  A  cook.  Obs. 
kitchen  Latin.  [Trans,  of  G. 


|  kiichenlatein.]  Inferior  Latin  ; 
dog  Latin.  I  Obs.  I 

kitchen  lee  Dirty  soapsuds.  | 
kitch 'en-maid  .  w.  A  girl  or 
j  woman  employed  in  the  kitchen, 
kitch'en-man.  n.  A  man  eni- 
|  ployed  in  the  kitchen.  [Oft.s.  | 
kitchen  meat.  =  kitchen,  4. | 
kitchen  physic.  Cooked  food, 
esp.  for  invalids.  II amorous. 
kitchen  plot.  A  kitchen  garden 
kitch'en-y  (kYch'fn-Y),  a.  Of 
or  pert,  to  the  kitchen.  Rare. 
kitch'er-y  (kYch'6r-Y)  Var.  of 
■  KEDGEREE. 

kitch'in.  ■f  kinchin,  kitchen. 
kitch 'in-a-ry,  a.  Pertaining  to 
|  the  kitchen.  Obs. 
kite.  +  cut. 
kite  var.  of  kyte,  belly. 

Kite,  Sergeant.  The  hero  of 
Farquhars  comedy  “The  Re¬ 
cruiting  Officer.”  '  He  says  of 
himself,  “  The  whole  sum  is  : 
canting,  lying,  impudence, 
pimping,  bullying,  swearing, 
drinking,  and  a  halberd.” 
kite  eagle.  A  nearly  black  East 
Indian  eagle  ( Meopus  malaj/en- 
sis)  having  a  short  crest  and  a 
very  large  claw  on  the  inner  toe. 
kite  falcon.  Any  of  numerous 
aberrant  crested*  falcons  of  the 
|  genus  Razo,  sometimes  classed 
with  the  kites.  They  inhabit 
forests  of  India,  the  East  Indies, 
I  Australia,  and  West  Africa. 


kite  fish.  Either  of  two  Euro¬ 
pean  gurnards  (  Trigln  lucerna 
and  7.  obscura)  so  called  from 
their  large  pectoral  fins, 
kiteling.  +  kitling. 
Kite'ly(kTt'lY),n.  A  jealous  mer¬ 
chant  in  Ben  Jonson’s  comedy 
of  “  Every  Man  in  his  Humor.’’ 
kite  photograph.  A  photograph 
taken  with  a  camera  borne  by  a 
kite  or  kite  bulloon. 
kite'-tailed  widg'eon  The 
pintail  duck.  Florida. 
kith.  Obs.  or  Scot.  &  dial.  Eng. 
var.  of  kithe. 

kith,  v.  t.  [See  kith,  w.]  To 
cause  to  be  familiar,  acquainted, 
or  friendly  ; — chiefly*  reflex- 
ively.  Obs. 

kit  haddock.  The  smear  dub 
kith'a-ra  (kYth'd-rn),  Var.  of 
cithara. 
kithe.  +  kith. 
klth'less.  a.  See  -less. 
Kith'lish  (kYth'lYsh).  Ihb. 
kith'ly,  adv  Familiarly*;  mani¬ 
festly  Obs. 

kit'ish  (kTt'Ysh).  a.  Like,  or 
pertaining  to.  a  kite  :  greedy. 
Klt'-kat'.  Var.  of  Kit-cat. 
kit'lin  Obs.  or  Scot  var.  of 
KITLING. 

II  kit'mud  gar.  kit'mut-gar. 

Vara,  of  kiiidmutgar 
ki-tool'.  Var.  of  kittul. 
kitoun.  +  KITTEN. 

Kit'ron  (kYt'rOn).  Bib. 


kit'ser-y.  +  kedgeree 
Kit'son  lamp  (kYt's?7n).  A 
lamp  for  outside  lighting,  in¬ 
vented  by  Arthur  Kitson,  in 
which  petroleum  vapor,  mixed 
with  air,iB  burnt  under  a  mantle, 
kitt.  Scot.  &  dial.  Eng.  var.  of 
kit. 

kit'ta-sole.  +  kittysol. 
Kit'ta-tin  ny  (kYt'a-tYn'Y).  n. 
[From  the  Kittatinny  Mountains, 
New  Jersey  &  Pennsylvania.] 

1  Geol.  A  limestone  formation 
of  Cambrian  and  Ordovician 
age,  in  northern  New  Jersey. 

2  An  excellent  garden  variety 
of  blackberry. 

kitte.  4*  cut. 
kit'ted,  pret  tfp.p.  of  kit. 
kit'tel.  Var.  of  kittle. 
kit'ten-dom  (-dwm),  n.  See-no v. 
kit'ten-heart  ed,  a.  Faint¬ 
hearted. 

kit'ten-hood.  n.  See  -hood. 
kit'ten-less.  «.  See -less. 
kitten  moth.  A  puss  moth  Lo¬ 
cal,  Eny. 

kit'ter-een',  w.  1.  In  southwest¬ 
ern  England,  a  kind  of  van  or 
omnibus  formerly  used 
2.  In  the  West  Indies,  etc.,  a 
kind  of  one-horse  top  carriage, 
ktt'tie  Var.  of  kitty. 

Kit'tim  (kYt'Ym).  Hih.  [Obs-1 
kit'ti-sol.  Var.  of  kittysol.| 
kit'tle  (kYt'’l),  r.  ».  [Cf  Norw 
dial,  kjetla,  and  E.  kitling.] 


ale,  senate,  care,  ftm,  account,  arm,  ask,  so fd ;  eve,  Svent,  end,  recent,  maker ;  ice,  Ill ;  old,  ftbey,  orb,  6dd,  s&ft,  connect ;  use,  unite,  fim,  ilp,  circfis,  menii ; 

||  Foreign  Word.  f  Obsolete  A  ariant  of.  -L  combined  with.  =  equals. 
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(t.  kiizeln,  Icel.  kitla,  Sw.  kiiila.  Cf.  tickle.]  Obs.  or 
Scot.  <t-  Dial.  Eng.  1.  To  tickle  ;  enliven  ;  please. 

2.  To  puzzle  ;  perplex. 

kK'tle  (klt,’l), a.  Ticklish  ;  troublesome;  difficult ;  risky ; 
delicate.  Orig.  Dial.  Eng.  &  Scot.  —  klt'tle-ness,  n. 
klt-tul'  (kT-tool'),  n.  [Singhalese  kitul,  the  name  of  the 
plant.]  The  coarse,  tough  fiber  yielded  by  the  leafstalks 
of  the  Asiatic  jaggery  palm  ( Caryota  urens),  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  ropes,  baskets,  etc. ;  also,  the  tree  itself, 
kit'ty  (klt'i),  n. ;  pi.  -ties  (-Tz).  [Etym.  uncert.]  1.  A 
jail,  prison,  or  the  like.  Scot,  cfr  Dial.  Eng.  or  Slang. 

2.  A  supplementary  pool  for  drinks,  etc.,  made  up  by  tak¬ 
ing  a  certain  amount  from  each  pool,  as  in  poker  playing  ; 
lienee,  a  pool  for  a  sort  of  Dutch  treat, 
kit'ty,  n.  A  kitten  ;  also,  a  pet  term  or  calling  term  for  a  cat. 
kit'ty,  n.  [Cf.  4th  kit.]  A  wooden  bowl  or  drinking  vessel, 
ki'va  (ke'va),  n.  [Hopi  name,  sacred  chamber.]  A 
chamber  built  under, 
or  in,  the  houses  of 
a  Pueblo  village, used 
as  an  assembly  room 
in  religious  rites  or 
as  a  men’s  dormi¬ 
tory.  It  is  commonly 
lighted  and  entered 
from  an  opening  in 
the  roof.  Cf.  kstufa. 
ki'wi  (k  e'w  t),  n. 

[Maori.]  Any  bird  of  the  genus  Apteryx  (which  see). 
lUel'daM  meth  od  (kgl'dal).  [After  J.  Kjeldahl  of  the 
Carlsberg  laboratory,  Denmark.)  Anal.  Chem.  A  method 
for  determining  the  amount  of  nitrogen  in  a  substance  by 
(1)  heating  a  sample  in  a  long-necked  flask  (Kjeldahl  flask  ; 
see  flask,  Illust.)  with  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  and 
other  reagents,  thereby  converting  the  nitrogen  into  the 
form  of  ammonmm  sulphate;  (2)  adding  excess  of  alkali, 
distilling,  and  collecting  the  ammonia  expelled  ;  (3)  deter¬ 
mining  the  ammonia  by  titration. 

Kla'math  (kla'mat),  n.  One  of  a  tribe  of  Lutuamian  In¬ 
dians  formerly  living  along  the  Klamath  River,  in  Cali¬ 
fornia  and  Oregon,  but  now  restricted  to  a  reservation  at 
Klamath  Lake,  where  they  are  mostly  stock  raisers. 
Klaus,  Peter  ( G .  pa'ter  klousO-  In  German  popular  leg¬ 
end,  a  goatherd  from  Sittendorf,  who  found  a  party  of 
silent  knights  playing  skittles  in  a  dell  in  the  mountains, 
and  drank  a  draft  of  wine  which  put  him  to  sleep  for 
twenty  years.  He  is  the  prototype  of  Rip  Van  Winkle. 
kleeneTlOC7  (klen'bBk'  ;  kla'ne-b5k'),  n.  [D.  kleen  little, 
small  -|-  bok  buck.]  The  royal  antelope. 

Klein  ho'vi  a  (klin-ho'vT-a),  n.  [NL.,  after  M.  Kleinhof , 
German  botanist.]  Bot.  A  genus  of  East  Indian  sterculia- 
ceous  trees  consisting  of  a  single  species  ( K .  hospita), 
with  a  large  panicle  of  pink  flowers  succeeded  by  inflated 
wing-margined  fruits.  Also  [J.  <?.],  a  tree  of  this  genus. 
Klein'i-an  (klin'T-ftn),  a.  Of  or  pert,  to  Felix  Klein  (b. 
1849b  a  German  mathematician.  — Kleinian  coordinates. 
Math .,  certain  linear  functions  of  the  general  line  co¬ 
ordinates,  connected  by  an  identity  in  which  the  sum 
of  their  squares  equals  0.  —  K.  functions.  Math.,  auto- 
morphic  functions  whose  defining  group  involves  com¬ 
plex  coefficients.  —  K.  group.  Math.,  a  discontinuous 

group  of  linear  substitutions  of  the  form  ( Z,  ) 

\  1  yz-\-  6  / 

in  which  a,  /3,  y,  and  6  are  complex  quantities  and  in 
which  aS  —  /3y  =  1.  Cf.  Fuchsian  group. 

Klein  solution  (kiln).  [After  D.  Klein,  French  chemist 
who  proposed  it.J  Min.  A  solution  of  cadmium  borotung- 
state,  having  a  maximum  density  of  3.6.  It  is  used  for 
separating  minerals  and  for  determining  specific  gravities, 
klepht  (klgft),  n.  [LGr. /cAe^ri??  robber,  fr.  Gr.  /cAch-tt??.] 
One  of  the  Greeks  who,  after  the  Turkish  conquest  of 
Greece  in  the  15th  century,  formed  communities  of  brig¬ 
ands  in  the  mountain  strongholds  of  Thessaly. —  klepht'- 
ic  (klgf'tlk),  a.  —  klepht'ism  (-tTz’m),  n. 
klep  to  ma'ni  a  (klgp'to-ma'ni-d),  n.  [Gr.  K\enTT}<;  thief  -f- 
rnania. ]  An  insane  propensity  to  steal  ;  insanity  manifest¬ 
ing  itself  in  an  irresistible  impulse  to  steal,  in  England 
and  most  of  the  United  States  it  has  been  held  that  an  irre¬ 
sistible  impulse  to  steal  is  not  a  legal  defense  unless  there  is 


To  bring  forth  young,  as  a  cat : 
to  kitten  ;  hence,  to  generate  ; 
arise.  Obs.  or  Scot.  If  Dial.  Eng. 
kit' tie-pins n.pl.  Skittles.  Obi s. 
or  Dial.  Eng. 

kit'tlea,  u.  pi.  Skittles.  Obs.  or 
Dial.  Eng. 

kit'tling.  Var.  of  kitling. 
kit'tlish  (klt'llsh),  kit'tly.  a. 
Ticklish  ;  kittle.  Scot.  Sr  Dial. 
kit'tly-bend  era,  n.  [Cf.  KIT¬ 
TLE,  V.  f.  V  a.  ;  BEN D,  17.]  Thin 
bending  ice  ;  act  of  running 
over  such  ice.  Colloq .,  U.  S. 
kit'tock  (kYt'tfk),  n.  [kit,  short 
for  Catherine  -+-  -ocL]  A  wan¬ 
ton  ;  mistress.  Obs.  or  R.  Scot. 
kit-tool'.  Var.  of  kittul. 
kit'ty,  n.  Short  for  kittiwake. 
kit'ty,  n.  [From  kit,  short  lor 
Catherine .]  a  A  girl  ;  wench. 
Obs.  Scot,  b  =  KITTY  WREN. 
Kit'ty,  n.  Dim.  of  Kate, 
Katharine.  [term.i 

kit'ty-cat  .  n.  A  cat ;  —  a  pet  | 
kit'ty-cor  nered.  Corrupt,  of 
CATER-CORNEREn.  Dial.  U.  S. 
kitty  needy.  The  common  sand¬ 
piper.  Local,  Eng.  Sr  Scot. 
kit'ty-sol  (kYt'Y-sul ).  n.  [Sp. 
quitasol.]  A  parasol  or  um¬ 
brella  ;  specif.,  a  Chinese  paper 

£arnsol  or  umbrella.  Obs. 

itty  witch.  The  kittiwake. 
Local,  Eng.  [Local,  Eng.  I 

kitty  wren.  The  common  wren  | 
Ki-tu'na-han  <  kY-t35'nd-hdta }, 
a.  Designating  a  linguistic  stock 
of  North  American  Indians 
comprising  the  Kootenay  tribes, 
kive  Var.  of  keeve.  [cover.  I 
kiv'er.  ObB.  or  dial.  var.  ol  | 
kiv'er(f/ra/.  kYv'?r),  n.  [Cf.  F. 
carter  tub.]  A  shallow  vessel 
or  tub  of  wood.  Obs.  or  Dial. 
Eng.  [of  xiwiKiwl.l 

ki  vi-ki'vi  (ke'vY-ke'vY).  Var.| 
ki'vu  (ke'vdo),  n.  [Cf.  kibu, 
name,  in  the  Nyanza  region,  of 
the  moubata  tick.]  An  African 
fly,  related  to  tne  tsetse  fly, 
thought  to  be  the  intermediate 
host  of  the  organism  which 


causes  the  sleeping  sickness, 
kiv'ver,  n.  A  pumpkin  seed  or 
snnfish.  Local, U.  S.  [mage. I 
kiw'ach  (kft'Ych).  Var. of  cow-] 
ki'wi-ki'wi.  n.  =  kiwi. 
kix.  Obs.ordial.  Eng. var.  of  kex 
ki-yang'.  Var.  of  kiang. 
ki-yas^  (kf-yas'),  n.  jil.  [Ar. 
qiyds  to  compare,  measure.] 
Mohant.  Laic.  A  body  of  rules 
or  principles  deducible  from  the 
Sunnah,  Haditli,  and  Ijmaaby 
interpretation  and  analogy 
ki-ya'ya.  Var.  of  keh aya. 
ki  -yi'  (kl'yY'),  i.  ;  ki'- 
yied' (-yYdO  ;  ki'-yi'ino.  To 
howl  or  yelp,  as  a  dog.  Colloq., 
U.  S.  —  n.  Act  of  ki-ynng  ;  a 
howl  or  velp.  Colloq.,  U.  o. 
Ki-zil'  iki-zil' t.  //.  A  member 
of  a  Russianized  Mongolo-Tatar 
tribe  or  horde  of  the  soutl  ern 
part  of  Yeniseisk,  Siberia 
Ki-zil  bash'  (kY-zYl'biish'),  n. 
A  Persianized  Turk  of  a  clars 
devoted  to  business  and  profes¬ 
sional  pursuits,  in  Afghanistan; 
also,  a  member  of  a  community 
of  Turkish  or  mixed  race  set¬ 
tled  as  colonists  :n  Asia  Minor. 
K.  J.  Abbr  Knight  of  St.  Joa¬ 
chim. 

||  kjoek'ken-moed  ding  (kyflk'- 
fn-mQdTnpl.  n.  [Dan.]  = 
KITCHEN  MIDDEN, 
k.  k.  Abbr.  Kaiserlich-konig- 
lich  (G.,  imperial-royal). 

K  K.  K  Abbr.  Ku  Klux  Klan. 
kl-.  For  various  forms  begin¬ 
ning  /•/-,  see  forms  in  cl-. 
kl.  Abbr.  Kiloliter. 

K.  L.,  or  K.  L.  A.  Abbr.  Knight 
of  Leopold  of  Austria. 

Klaf'ter  (kliif'ter),  n. ;  pi. 
K  la  ft  ern  (-t?rn).  [G.]  See 

measure. 

||  Kiang  (kiang),  n.  [G.]  Acous¬ 
tics.  Clang  nr  timbre. 

||  Klang'far  be  (kliing'f  ii  rib  e), 
n.  [G.J  Tone  color  ;  clang  tint, 
klap-ro'tho  lite  ( kl&p-r5'tr.-lTt), 
n.  [Alter  M.  H.  Klaproth,  Ger. 
chemist :  see  -lite.]  Min.  A 


also  inability  to  distinguish  between  right  and  wrong  ;  but 
there  is  a  tendency  to  recognize  it  as  a  defense  when  the 
inability  to  control  the  actions  is  thoroughly  established, 
and  this  is  so  recognized  in  some  States, 
klep'to-ma'ni-ac  (klgp/to-ma'nl-Sk),  n.  A  person  having 
kleptomania. 

Kling'sor  (klTng'zor),  7i.  [G.]  In  Wagner’s  “  Parsifal,” 

a  magician  who,  having  been  refused  admission  to  the 
knighthood  of  the  Grail,  takes  revenge  by  setting  fair 
women  to  beguile  the  knights.  By  this  means  he  takes  the 
sacred  spear  from  their  chief,  Amfortas ;  but  he  eventu¬ 
ally  loses  it,  and  is  destroyed  with  his  magic  castle  and 
garden,  upon  his  failure  to  enthrall  Parsifal  (which  see), 
klip  (klip),  n.  [D.  See  cliff.]  A  rock  or  stone ;  a 
cliff;  a  mountain.  South  Africa. 
klip'spring  er  (klTp'spriug'er),  n.  [D.,  lit.,  cliff  springer.] 
A  small  antelope  (Oreotragus  saltalor)  somewhat  like  the 
chamois  in  habits,  found  in  elevated  rocky  regions  from 
Cape  Colony  to  Somaliland.  It  is  about  two  and  a  half  feet 
high,  and  the  male  lias  small  spikelike  horns, 
knack  (n&kL  n.  [Cf.  knack,  v.  /.]  1.  A  sharp  sound,  as 

that  made  by  a  fillip  ;  a  snap  ;  a  crack. 

2.  A  sharp  reply  ;  repartee  ;  a  gibe.  Obs.  Scot. 
knack,  V.  t.  ;  knacked  (u5kt) ;  knack'ing.  [Prob.  of  imi¬ 
tative  origin  ;  cf.  G.  knacken  to  break,  Dan.  hiage  to 
crack,  crash,  and  E.  knock.]  1.  To  strike  together  so  as 
to  make  a  knack,  or  sharp  sound.  Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 

2  To  cause  to  crack  or  break  sharply,  as  a  nut.  Obs. 

3.  To  break  (musical  notes) ;  sing  briskly  or  ornately.  Obs. 

4.  To  mock  ;  to  deride.  Obs. 

knack,  v.  i.  1.  To  deliver  sharp  blows  or  raps.  Obs. 

2.  To  crack  ;  to  make  a  sharp,  abrupt  noise  ;  to  chink. 
Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 

3.  To  speak  finely  or  affectedly.  Dial.  Eng. 

knack,  n.  [Cf.  knack,  v.  t .]  i.  Something  performed,  or 
to  be  done,  requiring  aptness  and  dexterity  ;  a  trick  ;  de¬ 
vice  ;  also,  a  clever  way  of  doing  something ;  an  ingenious 
device  or  expedient :  formerly  often,  a  crafty  device  ;  a 
trick;  artifice.  u  The  of  japers.”  Chaucer. 

2  A  readiness  in  performance  ;  aptness  at  doing  some¬ 
thing  ;  skill ;  facility  ;  dexterity  ;  as,  a  knack  at  rime 
The  fellow  .  .  .  has  not  the  knack  with  his  shears  IS  Jonson. 

3.  An  object  of  ingenious  device  ;  a  clever  contrivance  ;  a 

toy  ;  a  trinket ;  a  kniekknack.  Shak. 

4.  A  dainty  article  of  food  ;  a  junket;  a  delicacy.  Obs. 

5.  An  ingenious  literary  form  or  device  ;  conceit.  Obs. 
Syn.  —  See  gift. 

knack'er  (nSlt'er),  n.  [Cf.  Icel.  hnakkr  a  saddle.]  1.  A 
harness  or  saddle  maker.  Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 

2.  One  who  buys  and  slaughters  worn-out  or  useless 
horses  and  sells  their  flesh  for  dog’s  meat,  etc. 

3.  A  buyer  of  old  ships,  houses,  etc.,  for  their  materials. 

4.  An  old  worn-out  horse.  Dial.  Eng. 

knack'er,  n.  Something  used  to  make  a  knack,  or  sharp 
sound  or  noise,  as  a  castanet  ;  esp.,  one  of  two  pieces  of 
bone  or  wood  held  loosely  between  the  fingers  and  struck 
together  by  moving  the  hand  ;  clapper  ;  —  usually  in  pi. 
knack'y  (nXk'T),  a.  Having  a  knack  ;  ingenious;  clever, 
knag  (n£g),  n.  [Cf.  G.  knagge  a  knot  in  wood,  Sw.  knagg, 
Dan.  knag  a  hook  to  hang  clothes  on,  a  bracket.]  1.  A 
short  projection  or  spur,  esp.  from  a  tree  trunk  or  branch  ; 
hence,  a  wooden  peg  for  hanging  things  on.  Obs.  or  R. 

2.  A  prong  of  an  antler  ;  a  snag.  Obs. 

3.  A  knot  in  wood. 

knag'gy  (nSg'T),  a.  Knotty ;  rough  ;  as,  knaggy  horns. 
—  knag'gi  ness  (  T-n6s),  n. 

knap  (nSp),  ?i.  [AS.  ciuep ,  ensepp,  top,  knob,  button  ;  cf. 
Icel.  knappr  knob,  Sw.  knapp,  Dan.  knap  button,  and  E. 
knop.]  A  top  or  crest  (of  a  Dill)  ;  a  summit ;  hill  ;  knoll, 
knap.  r.  t.  d-  i.  ;  knapped  (n£pt) ;  knap'ping.  [Cf.  D.  & 
G.  lr nappen  to  bite,  crack  ;  prob.  of  imitative  origin.]  Obs. 
or  Dial.  Eng.  1.  To  strike  smartly  ;  to  rap  ;  snap. 

2.  To  break  or  snap  smartly  ;  to  cut ;  to  shape  or  dress  by 
breaking  off  pieces,  as  flints  ;  to  chip  ;  to  strike  or  knock  off. 

He  .  .  .  knappeth  the  spear  in  sunder.  Bk.  of  Com.  Prayer. 

3.  To  speak,  utter,  or  talk  finely  or  affectediy  ;  to  talk. 

4.  To  bite  smartly  ;  to  snap  ;  nibble  ;  crop. 

As  lying  a  gossip  in  that  as  ever  knapped  ginger.  Shak 


knap  (n5p),  n.  Obs.  or  Scot.  <&  Dial.  Et\g.  1.  A  charp  or 
abrupt  blow  ;  a  rap  or  knock. 

2.  A  kind  of  cheating  throw  of  dice.  Obs. 
knap'per  (-er),  n.  One  that  knaps  ;  as :  a  One  who  breaks 
stones,  or  one  who  shapes  flints  for  gunlock6.  b  An  imple¬ 
ment  for  use  in  such  work  ;  specif.,  a  knapping  hammer, 
knap'plng,  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  of  knap,  to  break,  —  knapping 
hammer,  a  long-hamlled  hammer  used  by  road  makers  for 
breaking  stone  or  lor  dressing  cubes, 
knap'sack'  (nSp'sfik'),  n.  [D.  knapzak;  knappen  to  eat  -j- 
zak  bag.  See  knap,  v.  t.  ;  sack.]  A  case  of  canvas  or  leather 
for  carrying  on  the  back  a  soldier’s  necessaries  or  a  trav¬ 
eler's  clothing,  etc.  In  armies  the  knapsack  is  largely  re¬ 
placed  by  the  blanket  roll  or  a  similar  contrivance, 
knap'weed'  (n£p'wed/),  n.  [From  knap  a  knob.]  A  plant 
of  the  genus  Centaurea  ;  esp.,  C.  nigra,  a  common  Euro¬ 
pean  plant  having  knoblike  heads  of  purple  flowers  with 
dark-colored  involucres. 

knar  (nar),  n.  [ME.  lenarre  ;  cf.  LG.  knarre,  knarren,  and 
E.  knur.]  1.  A  rough  rock  or  stone.  Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 

2.  A  knot  or  burr  in  wood. 

3.  A  tough,  thickset  man.  Obs. 

knarred  ( usird),  knar'ry  (uar'T),  a.  [See  knar.1  Knotty  ; 
gnarled.  “Knarred and  crooked  cedar  knees.”  Longfellow. 
knave  (nav),  n.  [ME.,  boy,  servant,  knave,  AS.  cnafa 
boy,  youth  ;  cf.  G.  knabe  boy,  knappe  esquire,  Icel.  knapiy 
Sw.  knape  esquire,  knafvel  knave,  AS.  cnapa  boy,  youth, 
D.  knaap.]  1.  A  man  child  ;  a  boy.  Obs. 

2.  A  boy  servant ;  hence,  a  male  servant  or  menial ;  a  man 
of  humble  birth  or  position.  Archaic. 

Gentle  knave ,  good  night.  Shak. 

3.  A  tricky,  deceitful  fellow'  ;  au  unscrupulous  person  ;  a 

rogue  ;  a  pascal.  “  A  pair  of  crafty  knaves.”  Shak. 

4  A  playing  card  marked  with  the  figure  of  a  servant  or 
soldier ;  a  jack. 

Syn.  —  Cheat,  rascal,  rogue,  scoundrel,  miscreant, 
knav'er-y  (nav'er-T),  n.;  pi.  -eriks  (-Iz).  1.  Practices  of 
a  knave  ;  petty  villainy  ;  fraud  ;  trickery  ;  rascality  ;  knav¬ 
ish  action.  44  This  is  fiat  knavery .”  Shak. 

2.  Roguisimess  ;  mischievous  sportiveness;  pi.,  roguish 
or  mischievous  tricks.  Obs. 

3.  Tricks  of  dress  ;  quaint  ornaments  ;  trinketry.  Obs. 

4.  The  bog  asphodel.  Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 
knave'ship  (nav'shTp),  n.  1.  State  or  personality  of  a 

knave  ;  —  used  as  a  mock  title. 

2  Scots  Late.  A  small  customary  due,  in  meal,  paid  to  the 
miller’s  servant  at  a  thirlage  mill.  Obs. 
knav'ish  (nav'Tsh),  a.  Like  or  characteristic  of  a  knave  : 
a  Vulgar;  obscene.  Obs.  b  Given  to  knavery;  trick- 
ish  ;  fraudulent ;  dishonest ;  rascally  ;  as,  a  knavish  trick. 
44 Knavish  politicians.”  Macaulay,  c  Mischievous  or 
roguish.  Obs.  “Cupid  is  a  knavish  lad.”  Shak. — 
knav'lsh-ly,  adv.  —  knav'ish  ness,  n. 
knaw'el  (n6'61),  n.  [Cf.  G.  knauel ,  knduel,  prop.,  a  ball 
of  thread,  coil.  Cf.  clew.]  A  low,  spreading  silenaceous 
weed  (Scleranthus  annuus ),  with  inconspicuous  greenish 
flowers,  common  in  sandy  soil, 
knead  (lied),  v.  t.  ;  knead'ed;  knead'ing.  [ME.  ktieden , 
AS.  cned an ;  akin  to  D.  kneden,  G.  kneten ,  Sw.  kn&da , 
Icel.  knots  a  ;  cf.  OSlav.  gnesti.  ]  1.  To  work  and  press 

into  a  mass,  usually  with  the  hands  ;  esp.,  to  work,  as  by 
repeated  pressure  w  ith  the  knuckles,  into  a  well-mixed 
mass,  as  the  materials  of  bread,  cake,  etc.  ;  to  make  thus, 
as  bread  ;  as,  to  knead  dough. 

2.  To  treat  or  form  as  by  kneading ;  to  mix,  incorporate, 
manipulate,  or  operate  on  as  if  by  kneading. 

I  will  knead  him  :  I  ’ll  make  him  supple.  Shak. 

knead,  n.  All  act  of  kneading,  as  in  massage.  Rare. 
Knecht  Rupert  (k’ngKt  roo'pert).  [G.  knecht  manservant, 
bondman.]  In  German  legend,  a  hobgoblin,  w  ho,  in  shaggy 
clothing  and  carrying  a  switch  and  a  sack,  appears  to  chil¬ 
dren  before  Christmas,  threatening  the  disobedient  with 
blows,  but  throw  ing  nuts  to  the  well-behaved, 
knee  (ne),  n.  [ME.  kne,  cneo,  AS.  enko,  cneow ;  akin  to 
OS.  knio,  kneo,  OFries.  km,  G.  &  D.  knie,  OHG.  chniu , 
chneo,  Icel.  kne ,  Sw.  knd,  Dan.  hue,  Goth,  kniu ,  L.  genu, 
Gr.  yocv,  Skr .  jdnu.  Cf.  genuflection.]  1.  In  man,  the 
joint,  or  the  region  of  the  joint,  in  the  middle  part  of  the  leg. 


steel-gray  sulphide  of  copper 
and  bismuth,  .SCuoS-B^S;-,,  in 
prismatic  crystals.  Sp.  gr.,  4.6. 
klath.  +  cloth. 

K.  L  B.  Abbr.  Knight  of  Leo¬ 
pold  of  Belgium. 

Klei8t'i-an  (klis'tY-/Tn),  a.  Of 
or  pertaining  to  Domherr  von 
Kleist.  one  of  the  inventors  of 
the  Leyden  j:»r,  which  is  some¬ 
times  called  the  Kleistian  jar. 
klep'tic  (klCp'tYk),  a.  [Gr. 
xAeTrriAO?  thievish.]  Thievish. 
Rare.  [mg*  Rare.  I 

klep-tis'tic.  a.  Pert,  to  thiev-| 
klep-tom'a  nist  (klfp-tCm'd- 
nYst),  M  =  KLEPTOMANIAC, 
klick'et  (klik'rt  ;  -it). /<.  [Cf. 
clicket.]  Mil.  A  small  postern 
or  gate  in  a  palisade,  for  passage 
of  sallying  parties.  Obn.  or  R. 
Klik'i-tat  (klYk'Y-tat),  n.  One 
of  a  small  tribe  of  Shahantian 
Indians  on  the  Yakima  Reser¬ 
vation,  Washington, 
klin'eard.  +  clinker. 

Kling  (  klYng).  n.  A  Dravidian, 
prob.  of  Tamil  origin,  of  the 
seaports  of  Further  India  and 
Malaysia. 

kling'stone''.  n.  Clinkstone.  Obs. 
klink'et  (kllqk'C-t ;  -Yt).  Var. 

of  K  LICK  ET.  [STONE.) 

klink 'stone  .  Var.  of  clink- | 
kli'no-.  See  clino-. 
kli  no-ceph'a-ly  (klY/nf5-s5f'd- 
1Y),  n.  [kli no-  =  CLINO-  +  Gr. 
K€<})a\.ri  head.]  Craniol.  A  con¬ 
dition  of  the  skull  in  which  it 
shows  a  saddlelike  depression 
due  to  the  syuosteosis  of  the  pa¬ 
rietal  bones  with  the  greater 
wings  of  the  sphenoid,  or  of  the 
parietal  with  the  squamous  por¬ 
tion  of  the  temporal  hone. — 
kli  no-ce-phal'ic  (-se-fill'Yk),  a. 
— ceph'a-li8m  (-sef'd-lYz’m),  n. 
— ceph'a  lous  (-las),  a. 
kli-nom  'e-ter  ( k  1  T-n  o  m'C-t  5r). 
Var.  of  CLINOMETER. 

kli'no-stat  (kll'no-st&t).  Var. 

of  CLINOSTAT. 


klip  'das  (klYp'dfia  ),  klip'- 
dachs  (-daks7),  n.  (I),  klip  cliff 
4-  das  badger,  akin  to  G.  «acAs.] 
The  (lossy. 

klip 'fish,  n.  [Dan.  klipfsk."] 
Fish.  esp.  cod,  split  open,  salted, 
and  dried, 
kloke  -f  cloak. 

B  kloof  (Cap*  D.  kldbf), n.  [D. 
See  clove  a  cleft.]  A  deep 
glen  ;  ravine  ;  gorge.  South  Af. 
klop  (klbp),  n.  Also  clop-clop. 
The  sound  made  by  a  solid  ob¬ 
ject  on  striking  a  hard  surface; 
as.  the  klop  of  a  foot.—  v.  i. 
To  make  a  klop. 
klo  pe-ma'nl-a  (klo'pf-ma'nY- 
a),  n.  [Gr.  K\omj  theft  -f  ma- 
ma.  I  =  kleptomania. 
klosh  (kitfeh),  n.  sing.  3r  pi. 
[Prob.  same  as  dial.  clo*h  a 
Dutchman,  fr.  the  name  K/aas 
Nicholas  ;  cf.  Dan.  Claus  Nicho¬ 
las,  Sw.  KtasJ]  Scandinavian 
sailor  or  sailors.  JW tut.  Slang. 

Kids' se  (klfl'sS),  n.  pi.  [G-] 
bumplings. 
klowet.  41  clout. 
km.  Abbr.  Kilometer;  kingdom 
K.  M.  Abbr.  Fret  masonry 
Knight  of  Malta,  [of  Holstein. | 
K.  M.  H.  Abbr.  Knight  of  Merit] 
K  M.  J.  Abbr.  Knight  of  Max¬ 
imilian  Joseph  (in  Bavaria). 

K.  M.  T-  Abbr.  Knight  of  Ma¬ 
ria  Theresa  (in  Austria). 

K-  N.  Abbr.  Know-notning. 
kna(nii).  Dial.  Eng.  for  know. 
knab.  Var.  of  nail 
knab  (nfth).  r.  t.  [Cf.  knap,  v.  ri] 
To  bite  gently  ;  to  nibble  ;  to 
gnaw.  Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 
knab'ble  ( dial.  nftb'’l ),  v.  t.  tf  i. 
fFreq.  of  knab  to  gnaw  ;  cf.  D. 
knabbelen.]  To  knab  ;  nibble. 
Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 
knack'a-way'diftk'd-waO-  Var. 
of  knock  a  way.  [06.c.  Sco/.l 

knackcatt,  n.  Prob.,  a  nacket.) 
knack'er.  ».  A  trickster.  Obs. 
knack'er-y  (nak'fr-Y),  n.  The 
yard  of  a  knacker  (sense  2). 


knack' ish.  a.  1'rickisli  ;  artful. 
Obs.  —  knack'iBh-ness,  n  Obs 
knafe  d*  knave. 
knag,  f  nag.  [06*. I 

knag.  r.  t.  To  fasten;  to  hung.| 
knag  (nftg),  n.  A  small  cask  or 
barrel ;  a  keg.  Scot.  [  Obs.  or  R.  I 
knag'ged(-t*d;  -Yd),  a.  Knaggy. | 
knaif  f  knave. 
knaifatic.a.  Knavish.  Obs.  Scot. 
knaip.  +  knape.  [knack.  I 
knak.  Obs.  or  Scot.  var.  of| 
kn&l.  n.  A  knock.  Obs. 
knap  +  nap. 

knap  (nap  ;  niip).  Var.  of  knop. 
knap'bot  tie  (n&p'b8t/rl),  n. 
[See  knap,  r.]  Bladder  campion 
knape  (dial,  nap),  n.  [AS.  cnapa 
R  hoy,  young  man,  servant.] 

1.  A  knave  Obs. 

2.  [Perh.  a  different  word.]  A 
frame  for  carrying  6truw  in 
thatching.  Dial.  Eng. 
knap'pan  (dial,  niip'dn).  n. 
[W.  cnapen  a  knob,  a  bowl;  cf. 
map  knob,  boss.]  1.  An  old 
Welsh  form  of  football ;  also,  the 
ball  with  which  it  was  played. 
2.  Hockey.  Dial.  Eng. 
knappe.  *4*  knop. 
knap'per  (nap'?r),  n.  A  knee  ; 
—  olten  ])l.  Slang  or  Dial.  Eng. 
knap'per-y  (nttp'Pr-Y),  n.  A 
place  where  knapping,  as  of 
flints,  is  carried  on. 
knap'pish  (n&p'Yah),  a.  [See 
knap  to  strike.]  Snappish  ; 
peevish  ;  spiteful  -  knap'pish- 
ly,  a</r.  —  kn&p'plsh-ness,  n.  All 
Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 
knap'ple,  n.  [Cf.  knap,  r. ; 
claphclt.]  A  clapboard.  Obs. 
Scot. 

knap'ple  (nSp'T  ;  dial.  nAp'’l), 
v.  f.  [Freq.  of  knap «  v. ;  cf. 
KN  ABB  LEO  1-  To  gnaw  ;  bite; 
nibble.  Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 

2.  To  break  off  with  an  abrupt 
sharp  noise.  Rare. 
knap'py  (dial.  n&p'Y),  a.  Knop- 
pv  ;  knobby.  Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 
knap'sacked  (n&p'sftkt'),  a. 
Provided  with  a  knapsack. 


knap'sack  ing.  n.  Traveling 
with  a  knapsack.  [sprayer.] 
knapsack  pump.  A  knapsuck| 
knapsack  sprayer.  A  form  of 
spraying  apparatus,  in  which 
the  receptacle  for  the  liquid  is 
carried  on  the  back  of  the  U6er. 
knans'call',  knaps'eap',  n.  A 
kina  of  helmet.  Obs.  Scot. 
knark  (niirk),  n.  Slang,  Eng.  a 
A  hard-hearted  mnn.  b  A  spy 
or  informer  for  the  police, 
knarl.  knarled.  4*  gnarl, 

GNARLED.  [KNURLED. I 

knarled  (niirld).  Variant  of| 
knash.  4*  gnash. 
knast.  4*  gnast. 

Knas'ter  (k’niis'ter).  n.  [G.] 
Canaster  (a  kind  of  tobacco). 

knat.  4*  gnat. 
knatch.  4*  KNETCH. 
knatte.  4*  gnat. 

knau.  etc.  4*  know,  etc. 
knavate,  n.  Knave.  Obs. 
knave,  v.  t.  a  To  call  knave,  b 
To  make  a  knave  of.  c  To  rob 
as  a  knave  d  To  make  (one’s 
way)  as  a  knave.  [child.  Obs  I 
knave  bairn.knave  child.  A  man  | 
knave'ly,  adv.  As  a  knave.  Obs. 
knav'ess  (nav'J-s),  n.,  fern,  of 
KNAVE. 

knaw.  4*  gnaw. 
knaw  (trial.  n6  ;  na).  Obs.  or 
dial.  Eng.  var.  of  KNOW, 
kne.  f  knee. 

knead  'able  (ned'd-h’l).  a  See 
-able.  —  -a-Ml'i-ty  (-bYl'Y-tY),  n. 
knead'er  (-?r),  n.  One  that 
knead6. 

knead'ing.  p.  pr.  jjr  rb.  n.  of 
knead.  —  knead'ing-lv,  adv. 
kneaf.  kneave  Dial.  Eng.  vara, 
of  nieve. 

kne'bel-ite  (na'b<*l-Tt),  n.  [After 
Major  K.  L.  von  Knebel,  Ger. 
author.]  Min.  A  variously 
colored  mineral  of  the  chrysolite 
group,  being  a  silicate  of  iron 
and  manganese,  (Fe,Mn)«Si04. 
Sp.  gr.,  4.1.  [var.  of  knead. I 
kned  (nfd).  Obs.  or  dial.  Eng .( 
knede.  4*  knead,  need. 


f<Tod,  ftfbt ;  out,  oil ;  chair  ;  go  ;  sing,  iqk  ;  then,  thin;  nature,  verdure  (250) ;  K  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144) ;  boN  ;  yet ;  zh  =  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Goidb. 
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2.  In  animals:  a  The  joint  in  the  hind  limbs  of  vertebrates 
homologous  with  the  knee  of  man,  formed  by  the  femur 
above  and  the  tibia,  or  tibia  and  fibula,  below.  In  digi- 
tigrade  animals  this  joint  is  much  higher  up  on  the  limb 
than  in  man,  hence  in  such  animals,  in  popular  usage, 
knee  usually  designates  :  b  In  the  fore  limb  of  hoofed 
quadrupeds,  the  carpal  joint  (corresponding  to  the  wrist  in 
man).  C  In  birds,  the  tarsal  joint  (corresponding  to  the 
ankle,  but  nearly  in  the  position  of  the  heel,  of  man). 

3.  Zobl.  In  insects,  the  joint  between  the  femur  and  tibia. 

4.  A  bending  of  the  knee,  as  in  respect  or  courtesy. 

Give  them  title,  knee,  and  approbation  Shak. 

5.  That  part  of  a  garment  which  covers  the  knee. 

6.  Something  resembling,  or  suggestive  of,  the  human 
knee,  esp.  when  bent,  as  a  crook  in  a  tree  branch. 

7-  Specif. :  a  A  piece  of  timber  formed  with  an  angle  some¬ 
what  in  the  shape  of  the  human  knee  when  bent ;  also,  a 
metallic  brace  or  stiffener  having  the  same  general  form  ; 
in  stair  building,  a  vertical  curve  in  a  handrail  convex  on 
top.  Cf.  ramp,  b  The  point  in  a  carding  tooth  where 
the  inclination  changes  direction.  See  2d  keen,  lllust.  c 
Railroads.  The  throat  of  a  frog  (which  see),  d  Furni¬ 
ture.  In  a  cabriole,  the  part  which  curves  out  at  the  top 
8.  Bot.  a  A  joint  or  articulation,  as  in  certain  grasses. 
Obs.  b  A  rounded  or  spurlike  process  rising  from  the 
roots  of  certain  swamp-growing  trees,  notably  the  bald  cy¬ 
press  (Taxodium)  and  the  sour  gum  ( Nyssa ).  They  serve 
to  aerate  the  roots  proper,  and  are  found  most  highly  de¬ 
veloped  in  trees  growing  in  water.  Cf.  buttress  root. 
on  the  knees  of  the  gods,  at  the  disposal  of  the  gods  ;  beyond 
human  control  or  knowledge ;  unknown.  A  Grecism.  ‘"The 
future  of  Japanese  art  is  still 4  on  the  knees  of  the  gods.' ”  En- 
cyc.  Brit.  —  to  give  or  offer  a  knee  (to),  Pugilism ,  to  give  the 
support  of  the  knee  to,  as  a  second  customarily  does  to  his 
principal  between  rounds ;  hence,  to  act  as  second  to.  Cant. 
knee  (ne),  v.  i. ;  kneed  (ned) ;  knee'ing.  1.  Togo  down  on 
the  knees ;  to  bend  the  knee  ;  to  kneel ;  to  bow. 

2.  To  bend  like  a  knee. 

knee,  v.  t.  1.  To  go  over  or  traverse  on  the  knees. 

Full  down,  and  knee 

The  way  into  his  mercy.  Shak. 

2.  To  supplicate  by  kneeling  ;  to  bend  the  knee  to  in  sup¬ 
plication  or  deference.  Archaic. 

3.  To  strike  or  touch  with  the  knee. 

4.  Carp.  To  secure  by  a  knee  or  knees. 

6.  To  bend  into  the  form  of  the  bent  knee.  Scot. 

6.  To  cut  the  knee  of  so  as  to  disable ;  as,  to  knee  a  steer. 
knee'brush/  (ne'brush'),  n.  Usually  pi.  Zool.  a  A  tuft  or 
brush  of  hair  on  the  knees  of  some  antelopes  and  other 
animals,  b  A  thick  mass  of  hairs  on  the  legs  of  bees,  by 
which  they  carry  the  collected  pollen  to  the  hive  or  nest, 
knee'cap'  (ne'k£p/),  n.  1.  The  patella. 

2.  A  cap  or  cover  for  the  knee, 
kneed  (ned),  a.  1.  Having  a  knee  or  knees  ;  —  used 
chiefly  in  composition  ;  as,  in  -kneed  ;  out-kneed. 

2.  Bent  like  the  bent  knee  ;  geniculate. 

3.  Bulged  at  the  knee  ;  —  said  of  trousers, 
knee'-deep',  a.  1.  Rising  to  the  knees  ;  knee-high. 

2.  Sunk  to  the  knees  ;  as,  men  knee-deep  in  water, 
knee'-hlgh',  a.  Rising  or  reaching  upward  to  the  knees, 
knee  jerk.  Physiol.  A  jerk  or  kick  produced  by  a  blow  or 
sudden  strain  upon  the  patellar  tendon  of  the  knee,  which 
causes  a  sudden  contraction  of  the  quadriceps  muscle, 
knee  joint.  1.  The  joint  of  the  knee- 
2.  Mach.  A  toggle  or  toggle  joint, 
knee'-joint  ed,  a.  Geniculate  ;  kneed, 
kneel  (nel),  v.  i. ;  pret.  &  p.  p.  knelt  (nSlt)  or  kneeled 
(neld) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  kneel'ing.  [ME.  knelen ,  cneolien , 
AS.  cneowlian  ;  akin  to  D.  knielen ,  Dan.  kruele.  See  knee.] 
To  bend  the  knee  ;  to  fall  or  rest  on  the  knees  ;  —  some¬ 
times  with  doicn  ;  as,  he  knelt  down  and  asked  pardon. 

Kneel  and  say  the  Lord’s  Prayer.  Jer.  Taylor. 
kneel'er  (-er),  n.  1.  One  who  kneels,  as  in  worship. 

2.  Eccl.  Hist,  a  In  the  early  Eastern  Church,  one  of  the 
third  class  of  penitents,  who  during  the  service  knelt  be¬ 
tween  the  ambo  and  the  church  door,  b  In  the  early 
church,  one  of  the  second  class  of  catechumens,  who  were 
allowed  to  attend,  kneeling,  the  prayer  offered  for  them. 

3.  A  cushion,  stool,  or  board  to  kneel  on. 

4.  Arch,  a  A  stone  cut  so  as  to  provide  a  change  of  direc¬ 
tion,  as  for  a  coping  where  it 
takes  the  slope  of  a  gable  or  fol¬ 
lows  the  merlon  of  a  battlement 
vertically,  or  for  a  wall  course 
carried  round  the  extrados  of 
an  arch,  b  A  stone  so  cut  as 
to  support  and  retain  the  cop¬ 
ing  of  the  slope  of  a  gable. 

5.  Mining.  The  quadrant  or  tri¬ 
angular  lever  which  converts 
the  horizontal  movement  of  a 
piston  rod  into  the  up-and-down 
movement  of  pump  rods. 

kneel'ing,  p.  pr.  d  vb.  n.  of 
kneel.  Specif.  :  vb.  n.  A  place 
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or  space  for  kneeling. —  kneeling  rafter.  =  knee  rafter. 

knee'pan'  (ne'pSn'),  n.  1.  The  patella. 

2.  In  insects,  a  concavity  at  the  distal  end  of  the  femur 
which  receives  the  base  of  the  tibia. 

knee'piece'  (ne'pes'),  n.  a  A  piece  of  iron  or  wood  shaped 
like  a  knee  ;  a  knee,  as  in  a  ship,  b  Arch.  A  knee  rafter. 
C  A  genouillere. 

knee  plate.  1.  Armor.  A  broad  steel  plate  covering  the 
thigh  and  projecting  on  each  side.  It  was  used  from  the 
15th  to  the  17th  century  in  tilting,  but  perhaps  only 
there,  as  being  too  bulky  for  war  dress. 

2.  Shipbuilding.  A  plate  to  connect  a  beam  or  girder  to 
the  side  of  a  ship. 


knee  rafter.  Arch.  A  diagonal  brace  between  a  principal 
rafter  and  the  tiebeam  or  collar  beam. 
knee'-sprung  ,  a •  *ar’  Having  such  a  weakness  or  con¬ 
formation  of  the  knees  that  they  are  bent  when  they 
should  normally  be  straight,  as  from  straining,  disease,  etc. 
knee'-tied',  a.  Veter.  Having  a  poor  conformation  in  the 
front  legs,  such  that  the  anteroposterior  diameter  of  the 
leg  just  below  the  knee  is  too  narrow ;  —  said  of  a  horse, 
knee  timber.  Timber  with  natural  knees  or  angles  in  it ; 
a  piece  of  timber  with  a  knee  or  angle  in  it. 

Kneif'ii  a  (nif'I-d),  n.  [NL.,  after  Gotthard  Kneiff ,  Ger. 
botanist.]  Bot.  A  genus  of  North  American  onagraceous 
plants,  often  included  in  CEnothera,  but  distinguished  by 
the  diurnal  flowers,  stamens  of  unequal  length,  and  a  club- 
shaped  four-angled  ovary.  Most  species  are  called  sundrops. 
Kneipp'ism  (k’nip'Tz’m),  n.  Also  Kneipp’s,  or  Kneipp, 
cur©  (k’nlps).  Treatment  of  disease  by  forms  of  hydro¬ 
therapy,  as  walking  barefoot  in  the  morning  dew,  baths, 
wet  compresses,  cold  affusions,  etc.  ;  —  so  called  from 
its  originator,  Sebastian  Kneipp  (1821-97),  a  German  priest, 
knell  (ngl),  v.  t.  ;  knelled  (nSld) ;  knell'ing.  [ME.  knellen, 
knillen,  knullen ,  AS.  cnyllan;  cf.  D.  &  G.  knallen  to  clap, 
crack,  MHG.  erknellen  to  resound.]  1.  To  ring,  esp.  to 
toll  (a  bell).  Obs. 

2.  To  summon  by  or  as  by  a  knell. 

Each  matin  bell,  the  baron  saith, 

Knells  us  back  to  a  world  of  death.  Coleridge 

3.  To  announce  or  proclaim  by  or  as  by  a  knell. 

knell,  v.  i.  To  ring  ;  esp.,  to  toll  at  a  death  or  funeral ;  to 
sound  a  knell  ;  to  give  forth  a  sound  like  a  knell ;  hence, 
to  sound  as  a  warning  or  evil  omen. 

Yet  all  that  poets  sing,  and  grief  hath  known. 

Of  hopes  laid  waste,  knells  in  that  word,  “  alone." 

Ld.  Lytton. 

knell,  n.  [ME.  knel,  cnul,  AS.  cnyll,  fr.  cnyllan.  See 
knell,  v.  ;  cf.  knoll,  knell.]  The  stroke  or  sound  of  a 
bell,  esp.  when  tolled  at  a  funeral  or  at  the  death  of  a  per¬ 
son  ;  a  death  signal  ;  a  passing  bell  ;  hence,  fig.,  a  warning 
of,  or  a  sound  indicating,  the  passing  away  of  anything. 

The  curfew  tolls  the  knell  of  parting  day.  T  Gray 
knick'er  (nTk'er),  n.  [D.  knikker. ]  1.  A  small  ball  of 
clay,  baked  hard  and  oiled,  used  as  a  marble.  U.  S. 

2  .  a  A  game  similar  to  duck  on  the  rock,  played  in  Suffolk, 
Eng.  ;  also,  the  stone  thrown  by  a  player,  b  A  button,  or 
disk,  as  of  lead,  used  in  a  game  like  chuck  farthing. 
Knlck'er-bock  er  (mk'er-bbk'er),  n.  [From  Diedrich 
Knickerbocker ,  the  pretended  author  of  Irving’s  “  History 
of  New  York,”  taken  as  typical  of  Dutchmen.]  1.  A 
descendant  of  the  old  Dutch  settlers  of  New  York ;  more 
widely,  any  New  Yorker. 

2.  [/.  c.]  pi.,  rarely  in  sing.  A  style  of  short  breeches, 
fitting  loosely  and  gathered  at  the  knee;  also,  by  extension, 
the  whole  costume  of  which  these  are  a  part. 

3.  [J.  c.]  A  linsey-woolsey  fabric  having  a  rough  knotted 
surface  on  the  right  side,  used  for  women’s  dresses. 

Knick'er  bock  er,  Die'drich  (de'drik).  The  imaginary 
author  of  a  humorous  fictitious  44  History  of  New  York,” 
written  by  Washington  Irving, 
knick'knack  (mk'n&k'),  n.  [See  knack.]  1.  A  petty 
trick  or  artifice.  Obs. 

2.  A  trifle  or  toy  ;  a  small  or  trivial  article,  as  of  furniture, 
dress,  etc.,  intended  rather  for  ornament  than  for  use ;  a 
gimcrack  ;  a  bawble;  a  gewgaw. 

3.  A  sound  made  up  of  alternate  knicks  and  knacks  ;  also, 
that  which  produces  such  a  sound  ;  —  usually  in  pi. 

knife  (nif),  n. ;  pi.  knives  (uivz).  [ME.  knif,  AS.  cnxf  ; 
akin  to  D.  knijf,  Icel.  knifr,  Sw.  Ami/,  Dan.  Amu>.]  1.  An 


Knife,  1.  1  Knife  Blade  of  flaked  Jasper,  California  Indians  ; 
2  Modern  Pocket  Knife  ;  3  Skinning  Knife  ;  4  Bread  Knife  ; 
5  Table  Knife;  6  Goldbeater’s  Knife;  7  Farrier’s  Knife;  H  Pal¬ 
ette  Knife  ;  9  Carving  Knife  ;  10  Corn  Knife  ;  11  Cane  Knife  ; 
12  Putty  Knife;  13  Wood  Carver’s  Knife;  14  Felt  Knife;  15 
Paper  Hanger’s  Knife  ;  Hi  Hacking  Knife  ;  17  Oyster  Knife  ; 
IS  llunting  Knife;  19  Oilcloth  Knife;  20,  21  Chopping  Knives. 


instrument  consisting  (in  its  modern  form)  of  a  thin  blade, 
usually  of  steel  and  having  a  sharp  edge  for  cutting,  fas¬ 
tened  to  a  handle  ;  a  longitudinally  edged  instrument  op¬ 
erated  by  pressure.  Knives  are  of  many  different  forms 
for  different  uses;  as,  table  knife ,  drawing  knife,  putty 
knife ,  pen  knife,  clasp  knife,  etc. 

2.  A  weapon  consisting  of  or  resembling  a  knife ;  hence,  a 
sword  or  dagger.  Chiefly  Rhetorical  or  Poetic.  Shak. 

3.  Mach.  A  sharp  cutting  blade  or  tool  in  a  machine,  as 
in  a  hay  cutter  or  a  wood-planing  machine. 


Machine  Knives.  1, 2  Tongue  and  Groove  Bits;  3  Molding  Knile; 
4  Excelsior  Knife  ;  5  Miter  Knife  ;  6  Loop-slot  Planer  Knife 


knife  and  fork,  a  The  knife  and  fork  used  at  table  ;  hence 
used  as  a  phrase  or  in  phrases  with  reference  to  eating ;  as, 
to  play  a  good  knife  and  fork,  to  eat  heartily  ;  a  poor  knife 
and  fork,  a  poor  eater;  a  knife  and  fork ,  a  meal,  b  The 
herb  Robert:  also,  the  common  club  moss  ( Lycopodium 
clavatum).  Dial.  Eng.  —  to  be,  or  go,  under  the  k.,  to  be 
undergoing,  or  to  submit  to,  a  surgical  operation.  Colloq. 
knile  (nif),  v.  t. ;  knifed  (nift) ;  knif'ing  (nif'Tng).  1.  To 
use  a  knife  on  ;  to  cut  or  stab  with  a  knife  ;  to  prune  with  a 
knife. 

2.  Mech.  To  cut  or  mark  with  a  knife  or  knife  tool;  to 
shape  or  cut  out  with  a  knife,  as  leather  for  shoe  uppers ; 
to  trim  with  a  knife,  as  shoe  soles ;  specif.,  to  face-arbor. 

3.  Fig.  :  To  stab  in  the  back ;  to  try  to  defeat  by  under¬ 
hand  means,  esp.  in  politics ;  to  vote  or  work  secretly 
against  (a  candidate  of  one’s  own  party).  Sfaiig,  U.  S. 

4.  To  spread  on  with  a  kuife,  as  paint  or  pigments, 
knife'-bay  o  net,  n.  Mil.  A  bayonet  with  considerable 

breadth  of  blade  and  a  handle  that  enables  it  to  be  used  as 
a  knife,  dagger,  intrenching  tool,  etc.  See  bayonet,  Jllvst. 
knife'board  (mf'bord' ;  201),  n.  1.  A  board  on  which 
knives  are  cleaned  or  polished. 

2.  A  seat  on  an  omnibus  roof,  consisting  of  or  resembling 
twodouble  benches  placed  longitudinally  back  to  back. Eng. 
knife'-edge',  n.  1.  Edge  of  a  knife,  or  one  similarly  sharp. 

2.  Mech.  A  sharp  hardened  steel  wedge  used  as  a  fulcrum 
or  axis  of  motion  for  a  lever  arm  or  beam  in  certain 
machines  or  instruments  of  precision,  as  scales,  testing 
machines,  pendulums,  etc.,  to  minimize  friction. 

3.  Gem  Cutting.  The  girdle  of  a  brilliant. 

knife  grass.  A  "tropical  American  sedge  ( Sclerialatifolia ), 
having  leaves  with  a  sharp  knifelike  edge, 
knife  grinder.  1.  One  that  grinds  knives 
or  cutting  tools  ;  hence,  a  grindstone,  emery 
wheel,  etc.,  used  for  grinding  knives,  etc. 

2.  a  The  European  goatsucker,  b  A  cicada 
of  Ceylon  ;  —  so  called  from  its  note, 
knife  money.  Bronze  money  in  the  form  of 
knives,  anciently  current  in  China, 
knife  plait  or  Pleat  A  narrow  overlapping 
plait.  —  knife'-plait  ed  or  -pleat  ed,  a.— 
knife  plaiting  or  pleating, 
knif'er  (uif'er),  n.  One  who  knifes  ;  esp., 

Shoemaking ,  one  who  trims  soles  and  heels 
with  a  knife  ;  an  inferior  master  who  cuts 


out  shoes  for  workmen  to  make  up.  Knife  Money 

knife'smitlT  (-smith'),  n.  One  who  makes  of  about  b.  c. 

knives  ;  a  cutler.  399- 

knife  switch.  Elec.  A  switch  consisting  of  one  or  more 
knifelike  pieces 
hinged  at  one  end 
and  making  con¬ 
tact  near  the  other 
with  flat  gripping 
springs. 

knife  tool.  A  tool 
suggestive  of  a 
knife;  as:  a  A 
knife-shaped  grav- 
e  r.  b  A  small 
wheel  used  in  seal  __ 

engraving  for  cut-  Knife  Switch, 

ting  fine  lines,  c  A  narrow,  deep,  flat-pointed  lathe  tool 
for  cutting  off  work  or  finishing  out  sharp  corners. 
Knif'fin  sys'tem  (nTf'Tn).  Hort.  A  system  or  method  of 
training  grapevines  in  which  the  trunk  is  carried  to  the 
uppermost  wire  or  crosspiece  of  the  trellis,  along  which 
the  fruiting  canes,  which  are  annually  renewed  from  the 
trunk,  are  tied,  thus  allowing  the  bearing  branches  to 
hang  down.  It  is  adopted  in  most  American  vineyards, 
knight  (nit),  n.  [ME.  knight,  cniht ,  knight,  soldier.  AS. 
cniht,  cneoht,  boy,  youth,  attendant,  military  follower  ;  akin 
to  D.  &  G.  knecht  servant,  and  peril,  to  E.  kin. ]  1.  A  young 
servant  or  attendant ;  any  male  servant  or  attendant.  Obs. 

2.  A  military  attendant,  servant,  or  follower  ;  hence,  one 
who  devotes  himself  to  the  service  of  a  lady  as  her  attend¬ 
ant  or  champion. 

In  all  your  quarrels  will  I  be  your  knight.  Tennyson. 

3.  a  In  feudal  times,  a  mounted  man-at-arms  serving  a 
king  or  other  superior,  commonly  in  return  for  a  tenure  of 


land  ;  esp.,  in  the  developed  system  of  chivalry,  one,  gen¬ 
erally  of  noble  birth,  who,  after  serving  regularly  as  page 
and  squire,  was  admitted  to  a  special  military  rank.  A 
man  was  44  dubbed  ”  knight  by  the  king  or  other  feudal 
superior  with  various  ceremonies.  (See  knighthood.) 
As  a  knight  he  was  solemnly  bound  to  chivalrous  con¬ 
duct  —  bravery,  courtesy,  and  the  defense  of  the  dis¬ 
tressed,  esp.  women.  See  also  bachelor,  1,  banneret,  1. 
b  In  modern  times,  a  man  upon  whom  a  corresponding 


knee  bone.  The  patella, 
knee  breeches.  Breec  h  es  coni  ing 
to  the  knee  ;  smallclothes.  — 
knee '-breeched  (-  b  r  e  c  h  t '  ; 
-brlchtO,  a. 

knee '-crooking,  a.  Obsequi¬ 
ous;  fawning;  cringing, 
kneed  grass  (ned),  or  knee'- 

Sass\  n.  Foxtail  grass. 

ee  drill.  In  the  Salvation 
Army,  a  short  special  service  of 
prayer,  in  which  the  partici¬ 
pants  kneel  at  a  command, 
knee  halter.  A  form  of  halter 
fastened  to  the  head  and  a  knee 
of  a  horse  or  other  animal.  — 
knee '-haT  ter.  v.  t. 
knee  holly.knee  holm.  Butcher’s- 


broom.  Dial.  Eng . 
knee'let,  n.  A  knee  covering  ; 
a  genouillere.  Hare. 
kneel'ing-ly,  adv.  of  kneeling. 
knee  pine.  A  dwarf  variety 
(Pinus  montana  pumilio )  of  the 
Swiss  mountain  pine, 
knee  punch.  A  watchmaker’s 
punch  with  the  point  bent  over 
at  right  angles, 
knee  roof.  =  curb  roof. 
knee  stop.  =  knee  swell. 
knee'stone7  (ne'etonO.  n.  Arch. 
A  kneeler  for  a  gable  slope, 
knee  strap.  1.  A  strap  to  hold 
a  shoe  on  a  cobbler’s  knee. 

2.  An  iron  strap  or  facing  for  a 
knee  timber. 


knee  swell.  Music.  In  the  har¬ 

monium  and  reed  organ,  a  swell 
lever  operated  by  the  knee, 
kneill.  kneel. 

II  Knei'pe  (k’nl'p?),  n.  ;  pi. 
KNEIPEN  (-p£n).  [G.]  German 
Universities.  A  social  gathering 
of  students,  usually  character¬ 
ized  bv  drinking  bouts, 
knel.  Knell.  Ref.  Sp.  [kneel.  I 
knelt  (nglt),  pret.  Sr  p.  p  of  | 
kneo  i*  knee. 

kne-shen'e-ka(knye-8hrn'f!-krt). 
[Russ,  knyazhenika ,  knyazhan- 
ka ,  Rubus  arcticus.]  The  Alas¬ 
kan  dewberry  (Rubns  stellatus). 
knet  {dial-  n6t).  Obs.  or  Scot 
&  dial.  Eng.  var.  of  knit. 


knetch,  r.  t  [Cf.  knack  to 
strike.]  To  knock  ;  crush  ;  de¬ 
stroy.  Obs. 
knet'tle.  kxittle. 
kneu.  Obs.  pret.  of  know'. 
kneulen.  f  kneel,  [nevel,  r.l 
knev'el(k’n£v'’l).  Scot.  var.  of  | 
knew  (  nO), pret.  of  know. 
knez  (k’nyez),  kniaz.  or,  bt  tier , 
knyaz.  n.  [Russ,  knyazi]  Prince 
or  duke  :  —  a  Slavonic  title, 
knib.  nib 
knicht.  i*  knight. 
knick.  nick. 
knick(nTk),  v.  t.Sri.  To  snap 
or  crack  lightly.  Scot. 

Knirk.  Abbr.'  Knickerbocker, 
knick'er  (nlk'gr).  Short  for 


Knickerbocker  ;  —  chiefly  ]>l. 
or  adjectivelv-  Colloq. 
knick  'er-bocVered  (-bbk'Prd), 
a.  Furnished  with,  or  clad  in, 
knickerbockers. 

Knickerbocker.  Father.  New 
York  City'  ;  —  often  humorously 
so  called.  [erbockered.  I 

knick 'ered  (nIk'«'rd),M.  Knick- 1 
knick'knack  a-to-ry  ( nlk'nak  - 
d-tO-rT),  n.  A  repository  or  col¬ 
lection  of  knickknacks. 
knick'knacked/  (nYk'n&kt'),  a. 
Provided  with  knickknacks. 
knick'knack  er-y  (-er-I),  n.  A 
knickknack  ;  knickknacks. 
knick  knack'et  (nYk/n&k'Pt  ; 
-Tt),M.  Small  knickknack.  Scot. 


knick'knack  ish.  a.  See  -ish. 
knick'knack  y  (-nak'Y),  a.  Of, 
pertaining  to,  or  devoted  to, 
knickknacks  ;  trifling, 
knife  bar.  The  bar  to  which  the 
knives  in  a  cutting  machine 
are  fastened  ;  a  cutter  bar. 
knife'-edged  (-Sjd'),  a.  Having 
an  edge  like  that  of  a  knife, 
knife  file.  See  file,  n.,tool. 
knife'ful.  n.  See  -ful. 
knife'-han  die,  n.  The  razor 
clam.  Local ,  U.  S. 
knife  hook.  A  sickle.  Obs. 
knife  key.  A  compass  key  hav¬ 
ing  a.  knife  at  one  end. 
knife  stone.  A  hone.  [tool. I 

knif'ing  tooKnlf'Tng).  Aknifel 


ale,  senate,  cSre,  iim,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofd ;  eve,  Svent,  find,  recent,  maker;  Ice,  Ill;  old,  Sbey,  orb,  odd,  soft,  connect;  use,  uni;,e,  urn,  up,  circus,  menu ; 

II  Foreign  Word.  ^Obsolete  Variant  of.  +  combined  with.  =  equals. 


FRATERNAL  EMBLEMS 


33WD  DEGREE  MASONS 


KNIGHTS  TEMPLARS 


KNIGHTS  OF  THE  MACCABEES  OF  THE  WORLD 

’ivrv. v' 


WOODMEN  OF  THE  WORLD 


BROTHERHOOD  OF  AMERICAN  YEOMEN 


COPVRIQMT,  1913,  G.  A  C.  UERRIAM  CO¬ 


ORDER  OF  THE 
EASTERN  STAR 


KNIGHTS  OF  THE 
MODERN  MACCABEES 


NOBLES  OF  THE  MYSTIC 
SHRINE 


ANCIENT  ORDER  OF 
HIBERNIANS 


MODERN  WOODMEN  OF  AMERICA 


ANCIENT  ORDER 
UNITED  WORKMEN 


BENEVOLENT  AND  PROTECTIVE 
ORDER  OF  ELKS 


KNIGHTS  OF  COLUMBUS 


FREE  AND  ACCEPTED 
MASONS 


IMPROVED  ORDER  OF 
RED  MEN 


ROYAL  ARCANUM 


KNIGHTS  OF  PYTHIAS 


JUNIOR  ORDER  OF  UNITED 
AMERICAN  MECHANICS 


INDEPENDENT  ORDER  OF 
ODD  FELLOWS 


INDEPENDENT  ORDER  OF 
BRITH  ABRAHAM 


INDEPENDENT  ORDER  OF 
RECHABITES 


{ 

< 


KNIGHT 


1193 


KNOCK 


The  Moves  of  a  Knight  in 
ChesB. 


dignity  has  been  conferred  by  a  sovereign  in  recognition 
of  personal  merit  of  some  kind  or  other.  In  Great  Britain 
the  feudal  knight  ranked  next  below  a  baron ;  the  mod¬ 
ern  knight  ranks  next  below  a  baronet.  He  has  the  title 
Sir  prefixed  to  his  name;  as.  Sir  Walter  Raleigh.  The 
dignity  is  not  hereditary.  In  both  medieval  and  modern 
knighthood,  the  knight  may  hold  his  rank  either  as  an 
individual  or  as  member  of  an  organized  order  of  knight¬ 
hood,  which  again  may  be  either  a  fraternity  holding 
property  and  special  rights  as  a  body,  or  simply  an  hon¬ 
orary  society.  See  order,  n.  c  A  person  of  ancient  history 
or  mythology  regarded  as  of  a  rank  equivalent  to  that  of 
knight;  —  often  translating  L.  miles.  Vbs..  except  specif. : 
(1)  One  of  the  Roman  equites.  (2)  A  Greek  irrireu?  (horse¬ 
man),  in  Solon’s  constitution  of  Athens  a  citizen  of  the 
second  class,  having  an  income  of  300  medimni. 

4.  Short  for  knight  of  the  shire.  Eng. 

6.  a  The  title  of  a  male  member  of  the  Primrose  League. 

Eng.  b  A  member  of  an  order  or  society,  or  the  holder 
of  a  degree  or  rank  in  such  an  order  or  society,  the  official 
title  of  whom  is  “  knight ;  ”  as,  a  Knight  Templar  (Free¬ 
masonry)-,  the  Knights  of  Pythias  ;  the  Knights  of  Labor. 
6-  Chess.  A  piece,  usually  bearing  a  horse’s  head,  having 
a  move  of  two  squares  such 
that  it  must  alight  on  a  square  'F 
of  different  color  from  that  on 
which  it  is  stationed.  In  the  /f//i 
centerof  an  unoccupied  board, 
a  knight  has  thus  eight  possi- 
ble  moves.  See  Illust.  The  y/ 
presence  of  pawns  or  pieces  % 
on  any  of  the  squares  imme- 
diately  adjacent  to  the  knight 
does  not  affect  its  liberty  to 
move.  See  1st  chess.  % 

7.  Playing  Cards.  The  knave  % 

or  jack.  Ohs.  iXF/F 

8  Naut.  A  piece  of  timber 
pierced  with  sheaves  through 
which  the  halyards  ran  on  old  ships.  Obs. 

9.  In  various  jocular  or  slang  phrases,  one  belonging  to  a 
certain  trade,  business,  or  profession,  or  having  a  certain 
character,  etc.,  as:  knight  of  the  pestle,  an  apothecary; 
knight  of  the  road,  a  highwayman  or  a  tramp ;  knight  of  the 
whip,  a  coachman  ;  etc. 

knight  of  commonty.  =  knight  op  the  shire.  Obs.  —  k.  of  In¬ 
dustry,  a  chevalier  d’industrie.  Obs.  —  K.  of  La  Mancha, 
Don  Quixote  (which  see).  —  K.  of  Malta.  See  Hospitaler. 
—  k.  of  Parliament.  =  knight  of  the  shire.  Obs.  —  K.  of 
Rhodes.  See  Hospitaler.  —  K.  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem.  See 
Hospitaler.  —  k.  of  the  carpet,  a  knight  who  is  made  such 
kneeling  on  a  carpet  before  the  sovereign ;  one  who  re¬ 
ceives  knighthood  because  of  service  or  distinction  other 
than  military.  —  k.  of  the  chamber,  a  knight  of  the  carpet. 
Obs.  —  k.  of  the  community,  a  knight  of  the  shire.  Obs.  —  k. 
of  the  post,  one  who  gained  his  living  by  giving  false  evi¬ 
dence  on  trials,  or  false  bail.  “  A  knight  of  the  post ,  .  .  . 
quoth  he,  for  so  I  am  termed  ;  a  fellow  that  will  swear  you 
anything  for  twelvepence.”  Nash.  —  K.  of  the  Rueful  Coun¬ 
tenance,  Don  Quixote  ;  — so  called  by  Sancho  Panza.  —  k. 
of  the  shire,  in  England,  one  of  the  representatives  of  a 
shire  or  county  in  Parliament,  in  distinction  from  the 
representatives  of  cities  and  boroughs.  Most  of  the  dis¬ 
tinctive  features  of  counties  have  now  been  abolished  and 
the  distinctions  between  knights  of  the  shire  and  bur¬ 
gesses  have  disappeared,  but  the  term  is  used  technically 
to  designate  the  members  for  counties  or  divisions  of 
counties.—  Knights  of  Labor,  a  secret  organization  formed 
in  1869  to  secure  and  maintain  the  rights  of  workingmen 
as  respects  their  relations  to  their  employers.  U.  S.  — 
Knights  of  Pythias,  a  secret  order,  founded  at  Washington, 
D.  C.,  in  1864,  for  social  and  charitable  purposes.  —  Knights 
of  the  Golden  Circle,  U.  S.  Hist.,  a  secret  organization  formed 
in  1855  to  promote  the  interests  of  the  South  and  the  slav¬ 
ery  cause.  During  the  Civil  War  it  had  many  members  in 
the  Northern  States,  and  gave  much  “  aid  and  comfort  ”  to 
the  South. —  Knights  of  the  Holy  Sepulcher  or  Sepulchre.  See 
order,  1.  —  Knights  of  the  Round  Table,  knights  belonging 
to  the  legendary  order  instituted  by  King  Arthur,  ana 
taking  its  name  from  the  Round  Table  (which  see)  at  which 
they  sat.  Various  legends  in  French,  English,  and  German 
verse  and  prose  have  come  down,  dealing  with  Gawain, 
Lancelot,  Perci vale,  Galahad.  Tristram  (see  these  names), 
and  other  members  of  the  order.  —  Knight  without  Fear  and 
without  Reproach.  See  Chevaeier  sans  peur  et  6ans  re- 
proche. 

knight  (nit),  v.  t. ;  knight'ed  ;  knight'ing.  To  dub  or 
create  (one)  a  knight,  —  done  in  England  by  the  sovereign 
only,  who  taps  the  kneeling  candidate  with  a  sword,  say¬ 
ing:  “Rise,  Sir - 

knight'  age  (-aj),  n.  1.  The  body  of  knights,  taken  col¬ 
lectively  ;  a  body  of  knights. 

2-  A  register  and  account  of  knights, 
knight  bachelor;  pi.  knights  bachelors.  A  knight  of 
the  most  ancient,  but  the  lowest,  order  of  English  knights, 
and  not  a  member  of  any  order  of  chivalry.  See  bachelor,  1. 
knight  companion ;  pi.  knights  companions.  In  certain 
honorary  orders,  a  member  of  the  lowest  grade,  as  in  the 
Order  oi  the  Bath,  where  knights  companions  are  dis¬ 
tinguished  from  knights  commanders,  who  rank  next  above, 
and  knights  grand  cross,  those  of  the  first  class.  See  or¬ 
der,  1. 

knight'  -er'rant,  n.  ;  pi.  knights-errant.  1.  A  wandering 
knight;  a  knight  who  traveled  in  search  of  adventures  in 
which  to  exhibit  military  skill,  prowess,  and  generosity. 

2.  One  likened  to  or  resembling  a  knight-errant, 
knight'-er'rant-ry,  n. ;  pi.  knight-errantries  (-rTz). 

1.  The  character  or  actions  of  knights-errant ;  practice 
of  wandering  in  quest  of  adventures  ;  quixotic  conduct ; 
a  quixotic  or  romantic  adventure  or  scheme. 

2.  Knights-errant  as  a  body.  Rare. 

knlght'heacP  (nit'hSd'),  n.  Naut.  a  One  of  two  bollard 


timbers  rising  in  the  bows  just  within  the  stem,  one  on 
each  side  of  the  bowsprit,  which  they  support,  b  On  some 
vessels,  a  triangular  bulkhead  just  abaft  the  cutwater  with 
a  hole  through  which  the  bowsprit  passes, 
knight'hood  (lilt'hdod),  n.  [knight  -{--hood :  cf.  AS.  cniht- 
hdd  youth.]  1.  The  rank,  dignity,  condition,  profession, 
or  vocation  of  a  knight,  or  of  knights  as  a  class. 

2  The  character  of  a  knight ;  qualities  befitting  a  knight 
or  knights  as  a  class ;  knightliuess  ;  chivalry. 

3.  The  whole  body  of  knights  ;  a  body  of  knights. 

4.  Soldiery;  host;  also,  military  service.  Obs. 
knight'ly,  a.  [Cf.  AS.  cnihtlic  boyish.]  1.  Of  or  per¬ 
taining  to  a  knight ;  becoming  a  knight ;  chivalrous  ;  as, 
a  knightly  combat ;  a  knightly  spirit. 

2.  Consisting,  or  made  up,  of  knights ;  as,  a  knightly  order, 
knight'ly,  adv.  In  a  manner  becoming  a  knight, 
knight  marshal;  pi.  knights  marshals.  1.  A  former 
military  officer  analogous  to  the  modern  quartermaster. 
2.  Eng.  Law.  An  officer  of  the  royal  household  who  had 
judicial  cognizance  of  transgressions  committed  in  the 
royal  household  or  verge.  The  office  was  abolished  in  1846. 
knight  service.  Also  knight’s  service  (nits).  1.  Feud. 
Law.  The  military  service  by  rendering  which  a  knight 
held  his  lands;  also,  the  tenure  of  lands  held  on  condi¬ 
tion  of  ]>erforming  military  service. 

By  lar  the  greater  part  of  England  [in  the  13th  century]  in  held 
of  the  king  by  knight's  service.  ...  In  order  to  understand  this 
tenure  we  must  form  the  conception  of  a  unit  of  military  ser¬ 
vice.  That  unit  seems  to  he  the  service  of  one  knight  or  fully 
armed  horseman  ( servitium  unins  rnilitis )  to  be  done  to  the  king 
in  his  army  for  forty  days  in  the  year,  if  it  be  called  for.  .  .  . 
The  limit  of  forty  days  seems  to  have  existed  rather  in  theory 
than  practice.  Poll 'ock  tf  Mo  it. 

2.  Service  such  as  a  knight  can  or  should  render;  hence, 
good  or  valuable  service. 

knight’s  fee.  Feud.  Law.  The  fee  of  a  knight;  specif., 
the  amount  of  land  the  holding  of  which  imposed  the  ob¬ 
ligation  of  knight  service,  being  sometimes  a  hide  or  less, 
sometimes  six  or  more  hides. 

knight’s  tour  Chess.  A  series  of  moves  of  the  knight,  by 
which  it  occupies  successively  each  of  the  sixty-four 
squares  of  the  chessboard. 

Knight  Templar ;  pi.  Knights  Templars  (nits'  tSm'- 
plerz).  1.  See  Templar,  1. 

2.  A  member  of  a  certain  order  of  Freemasonry.  In  the 
United  States  it  is  organized  in  local  commanderies,  grand 
commanderies  (State  organizations),  and  a  grand  encamp¬ 
ment  (national  organization).  The  form  of  organization  else¬ 
where  is  somewhat  different,  esp.  in  Scotland.  Three  de¬ 
grees  in  the  York  rite  are  conferred  in  a  commandery. 
The  order  is  claimed  to  be  a  lineal  descendant  of  the  ancient 
order  of  Templars. 

Knip-ho'fi-a  (nTp-ho'fT-d;  nl-fo'fT-d),  n.  [NL.,  after 
Johann  H.  Kniphof ,  German  botanist.]  Bot.  A  genus  of 
showy  African  liliaceous  plants,  the  torch  lilies,  or  flame- 
flowers,  having  spikes  of  reflexed  scarlet  or  yellow  flowers 
borne  on  tall  scapes.  The  perianth  is  narrow  and  tubular, 
with  short  lobes,  and  the  stamens  are  hypogynous.  Several 
species  are  cultivated,  usually  under  the  name  Tritoma. 
knit  (nTt),  v.  t.  ;  pret.  xi*  p.  p.  knit  or  knit'ted  ;  p.  pr.  & 
vb.  7i.  knit'ting.  [ME.  knitten ,  knutten ,  AS.  cnyttan,  fr. 
cnotta  knot ;  akin  to  Icel.  knyta ,  Sw.  knyta ,  Dan.  knytte. 
See  knot.]  1.  To  form  into  a  knot,  or  into  knots  ;  to  tie 
together,  as  cord  ;  to  fasten,  join,  etc.,  by  or  as  by  tying 
knots.  Archaic  or  Dial. 

A  great  sheet  knit  at  the  four  corners.  Acts  x.  11. 

2.  To  form,  as  a  textile  fabric,  by  the  interlacing  of  yarn 
or  thread  in  a  series  of  connected  loops,  by  means  of  nee¬ 
dles,  either  by  hand  or  by  machinery  ;  as,  to  knit  stockings. 

3.  To  bring  or  bind  together  as  by  knitting  or  knotting; 
to  unite  firmly  or  closely  ;  to  interlock,  intertie,  intertwine, 
or  the  like  ;  as,  to  knit  the  hands  ;  to  conjoin,  cement,  con¬ 
solidate  ;  as,  to  knit  the  timbers  of  a  vessel ;  to  cause  to  grow 
together  ;  as,  to  knit  the  parts  of  a  fractured  bone  ;  often, 
to  develop  in  strength  or  sturdiness  ;  as,  a  well-Amf  man. 

4.  To  draw  together  ;  to  contract  into  wrinkles. 

He  knits  his  brow  and  shows  an  angry  eye.  Shak. 

5.  To  bind  by  a  social,  legal,  or  similar  tie  ;  as,  to  knit  per¬ 
sons  together  by  marriage  or  by  common  interests;  also,  to 
form  (such  a  tie) ;  as,  to  knit  a  peace  between  nations. 

Thy  merit  hath  my  duty  strongly  knit.  Shak. 

to  knit  up.  a  To  tie,  secure,  or  string  up;  to  unite,  make, 
or  repair  by  knitting,  b  To  make  an  end  of  ;  to  wind  up  ; 
to  conclude  ;  to  end. 

The  tragedy  was  being  knitted  up  in  the  deaths  of  the  last 
actors  in  it.  ‘  Froude. 

knit,  v.  i.  1.  To  form  a  fabric  by  interlacing  yarn  or 
thread  ;  to  weave  by  making  knots  or  loops. 

2.  To  become  drawn  together  or  contracted  into  wrinkles; 
also,  to  become  compact ;  to  consolidate. 

3.  To  become  united  closely  ;  to  grow  together  ;  as,  broken 
bones  will  in  time  knit  and  become  sound. 


4.  To  form  fruit ;  to  begin  to  grow  or  form  ;  to  set ;  —  said 
of  fruit,  trees,  blossoms,  grain,  or  vegetables.  Obs.  or 
Dial.  Eng. 

5.  To  cluster;  —  said  of  bees. 

Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 

6.  [Peril,  a  different  word.] 

To  effervesce  ;  foam.  Rare. 
to  knit  up,  to  wind  up ;  to 
conclude  ;  to  come  to  a  close. 

Obs.  “  It  remaineth  to  knit 
up  briefly  with  the  nature 
and  compass  of  the  seas.” 

Holland. 

knit'ting  (nTt'Tng),  p.  pr.  <£ 
vb.  7i.  of  knit.  Specif. :  vb.  n.  a  The  action  of  one  who 
knits,  b  The  work  or  product  made  by  one  who  knits; 


Position  of  the  Hands  in  Knit¬ 
ting  (a). 


as:  (1)  A  fastening;  a  knot.  Obs.  (2)  The  network  or 
fabric  formed  by  knitting. 

knitting  case,  a  A  knitting  sheath,  b  A  case  in  which 
knitting  needles  are  kept.  —  k.  cup,  a  cup  of  wine  passed 
round  at  a  wedding  feast.  Obs.  —  k.  machine,  a  contrivance 
for  mechanically  knitting  stockings,  jerseys,  and  the  like. 
—  k.  needle,  a  long  thin  rod,  usually  of  steel  or  wood  and 
having  one  or  both  ends  bluntly  pomted}  used  in  knitting 
stockings,  etc.,  by  hand.  —  k.  pin,  a  knitting  needle  with  a 
knob  at  one  end.  —  k.  sheath,  a  sheath  to  receive  the  end  of 
a  needle  to  support  it  in  knitting.  — k.  stick,  a  lengthened 
form  of  knitting  sheath.  —  k.  wire,  a  wire  knitting  needle, 
knob  (nbb),  n.  [ME.  knobbe  ;  cf.  LG.  kiwbbe,  and  E.  knop, 
nob.]  1.  A  rounded  protuberance  or  mass  ;  a  hard  swell¬ 
ing  or  rising  ;  a  bunch  ;  lump  ;  boss  ;  stud  ;  bump  ;  hump  ; 
as,  a  k7iob  in  the  flesh,  or  on  a  bone. 

2.  A  knoblike  ornament  or  handle  ;  as,  the  knob  of  a  lock, 
door,  or  drawer  ;  specif.,  Arch .,  =  knop. 

3-  A  rounded  hill  or  mountain,  esp.  an  isolated  one;  — 
chiefly  in  place  names  ;  as,  Pilot  Knob. 

4.  a  An  incipient  antler,  b  One  of  the  rugosities  of  the 
burr  of  an  antler. 

5.  A  small  lump,  as  of  sugar. 

6.  The  head  ;  the  nob.  Slang. 

7.  Old  Ordna7ice.  The  rounded  rear  portion  of  a  cascabel. 
knob,  v.  i. ;  knobbed  (n5bd) ;  knob'bing.  To  grow  into 

knobs  or  bunches  ;  to  become  knobbed  ;  to  bulge, 
knob,  v.t.  1.  To  form  a  knob  or  knobs  upon. 

2.  To  free  from  knobs,  as  by  hammering  ;  to  roughdress 
(stone)  by  knocking  off  knobs. 

3.  To  hit.  Sla7ig. 

knobbed  (n5bd),  a.  Containing  knobs  ;  provided  with  a 
knob  or  knobs  ;  ending  in  a  knob. 

The  horns  of  a  roe  deer  of  Greenland  are  pointed  at  the  top, 
and  knobbed  or  tuberous  at  the  bottom.  Grew. 

knobbed  goose,  the  domestic  Chinese  goose, 
knob'ble  (n5b'’l),  v.  t.  &  i.  ;  knob'bled  (-’Id) ;  knob'bling 
(-ling).  [Freq.  of  knob,  v.]  1.  To  free  from  knobs. 

2.  To  strike  lightly  ;  to  break  or  snap.  Dial.  Eng. 

3.  Metal.  To  shingle. 

knob'by  (-T),  a.  [From  knob.]  1.  Full  of,  or  covered 
with,  knobs,  or  protuberances  like  knobs  ;  knotty. 

2.  Abounding  in  rounded  hills  or  mountains  ;  hilly.  XJ.  S. 
knob'eone  pine  (-konQ.  A  pine  ( Pmus  attenuata ),  native 
of  the  Pacific  coast  of  the  United  States,  so  called  from  the 
prominent  umbos  on  the  scales  of  the  cone, 
knob'ker Tie  (-kgr'I),  71.  [Boer  D.  knopkirie ,  fr.  D.  kiiop- 
hout,  knotty  stick  -f-  Hottentot  kind  club.]  A  short  club 
with  a  knobbed  end  used  as  a  missile  weapon  by  Kafir  and 
other  native  tribes  of  South  Africa. 

knob'stick'  (nbb'stik'),  7i.  1.  A  stick,  cane,  or  club  ter¬ 

minating  in  a  knob ;  esp.,  such  a  stick  or  club  used  as  a 
weapon  or  missile  ;  a  knobkerrie. 

2.  A  workman  who  antagonizes  a  trade  union  in  some  way, 
as  by  refusing  to  join,  or  by  withdrawing  from,  the  uniou, 
by  refusing  to  strike,  by  taking  the  place  of  a  striker,  etc. ; 
a  scab;  also,  an  employer  or  master  who  employs  men  on 
terms  not  acceptable  to  a  trade  union.  Cant ,  Eng. 
knock  (n5k),  v.  i. ;  knocked  (n5kt) ;  knock'ing.  [ME. 
k7iokke7i ,  knoken ,  AS.  cnocian ,  cnucian  ;  prob.  of  imitative 
origin:  cf.  Icel.  k7ioka.  Cf.  knack.J  1.  To  strike  a  sharp 
or  resounding  blow  or  blows,  as  with  something  hard  or 
heavy  or  with  the  fi6t  ;  to  rap ;  as,  to  knock  with  a  club. 

For  harbor  at  a  thousand  doors  they  knocked.  Dri/den. 
Knock,  and  it  shall  be  opened  unto  you.  Matt.  vii.  7. 

2.  To  drive  or  be  driven  against  something;  to  strike 
against  something ;  to  collide ;  bump ;  clash  ;  as,  the 
waves  knock  against  the  rocks. 

3.  Of  machinery,  to  rattle  or  make  a  knocking  noise,  as 
from  loose  parts  knocking  against  each  other,  or,  in  an  in¬ 
ternal-combustion  engine,  from  advancing  the  ignition  too 
far,  from  one  cylinder  firing  against  another,  or  the  like. 

4.  To  go,  travel,  or  bustle  ;  —  with  an  adverb  or  adverbial 
phrase.  Cf.  to  knock  about.  Colloq. 

5.  To  practice  evil  speaking  or  fault-finding ;  to  criticize 
habitually  or  captiously.  Vulgar  Slang,  U.  S. 

to  knock  about,  to  go  or  travel  about,  taking  knocks  or 
rough  usage ;  to  wander  about ;  also,  to  lead  an  irregular 
life.  Colloq.  “  Knocking  about  town.”  In  mg.  —  to  k.  In 
or  into,  to  knock  on  a  college  gate  after  it  is  closed,  for  the 
purpose  of  gaining  entrance ;  to  gain  entrance  thus.  Univ. 
Sla?ig ,  Eng.  —  to  k.  off,  to  cease,  as  from  work  ;  to  desist ; 
to  stop  working  ;  Slang,  to  die.  —  to  k.  on,  to  drive  on  by  or 
as  by  a  blow  or  blows ;  specif.,  Rugby  Football,  to  drive  (the 
ball)  on  with  hand  or  arm.  —  to  k.  out.  a  To  knock  on  a 
college  gate  after  it  is  closed,  for  the  purpose  of  gaining 
exit;  to  gain  exit  thus.  Univ.  Slang,  Eng.  b  Fox  Hunt- 
i7ig.  To  lose  the  scent ;  —  said  of  the  hounds.  —  to  k.  over, 
to  succumb  ;  to  die.  Colloq.  or  Slang.  Oxf.  E.  D.  —  to  k. 
together,  to  collide. —  to  k.  under,  to  yield;  to  submit;  to 
acknowledge  one’s  self  conquered  ;  — an  expression  short¬ 
ened  from  knock  under  board  or  table  (to  fall  under  the  table 
from  intoxication  ;  hence,  to  yield  ;  succumb).  “Colonel 
Esmond  knocked  wider  to  his  fate.”  Thackeray.  —  to  k.  up. 
a  To  be  driven  up  so  as  to  strike  ;  with  against,  to  collide 
with ;  to  meet ;  to  encounter,  b  To  become  wearied  or 
worn  out,  as  with  labor ;  to  give  out ;  to  break  down.  “The 
horses  were  beginning  to  knock  up  under  the  fatigue  of 
such  severe  service.”  De  Quincey. 
knock  (nok),  v.  t.  1.  To  strike  sharply  or  resoundingly, 
as  with  something  hard  or  heavy  ;  to  beat ;  to  hammer ; 
to  pound  ;  to  move  by  striking  ;  to  drive  (a  thing)  against 
something ;  as,  to  knock  a  ball  with  a  bat ;  to  knock  the 
head  against  a  post. 

2.  Specif.  :  a  To  rap  upon  for  admittance,  as  a  door,  b  To 
rouse  or  summon  (a  person)  by  knocking.  Colloq. 

3.  To  impress  strongly  or  forcibly;  to  astonish ;  to  move 
to  admiration  or  applause.  Slang ,  Eng. 


knight  adventurer.  A  knight- 
errant.  [nerkt,  1.1 

knight  banneret.  See  2d  ban-| 
knight  baronet.  =  baronet. 
knight  commander.  See 
knight  companion,  [cross. I 
knight '-cross', n.  =  kniqht’s-| 
knight'en-mil'foll  (nlt'Vn-),  «. 
=  knight’s-milfoil. 
knight'en-yar'row,  n.  = 
knight’s-milfoil.  [-ship.  I 
knight -er'rant-ship,  n.  See| 
knight'ess.  n.  Rare,  a  A  fe¬ 
male  knight ;  a  woman  who 
fights  like  a  knight,  b  A  woman 
who  is  a  member  of  an  order  of 
knights,  c  A  knight's  wife, 
knight'flsh',  7i.  A  pine-cone 
fish,  esp.  the  Australian  species 
Monocrntns  glorue-maris. 
knight  grand  cross.  See 


KNIGHT  COMPANION  &  GRAND 

cross  b. 

knight'hed. n.  Knighthood. Obs. 
knight' hood-er  rant.  n.  The 
body  of  knights-errant. 

Knight  Hospitaler.  See  hospi- 

Knight'i-a  (nTt'Y:d),  n.  [NL., 
after  T.  A.  Knight,  English 
plant  physiologist..]  Rot.  Svn. 
of  Rvmandra.  [knight.  Oos.l 
knight'le8s.  a.  Unbecoming  a | 
knight'li-hood,  ».  See -noon, 
knight'like,  a.  8r  adv.  Knightly, 
knight'li-ness.  n.  See  -ness. 
knight'ling  (mt'lYng),  n.  See 
-lino. 

knight’g'-cross'.  n.  The  scarlet 
lychnis.  Dial.  Eng. 

knight  'ship.  u.  See -ship. 
knight* s'-mil'foil,  n.  A  kind  of 


yarrow  ( Achillea )  with  yellow- 
rayed  flower  heads.  Obs. 

knight’s'-pond'wort  .  n.  The 
water  soldier.  Obs.  [spur.  I 
knight's '-spur',  n  The  lnrk-l 
knight’s'-star',  or  knight’s'- 
star-lil'y,  n.  Any  amarvili- 
daceous  plant  of  the  genus  Hip- 
peastrnm,  esp.  H.  eguestre. 
knight’ s'-w a' t  er-s  en  gree.n, 
kmghts'wort',  knigh  t’s'- 
wound'wort',  n.  =  knight’s- 
PONDWORT.  Obs.  [Ohs.  I 

knightte,  n.  A  knight's  estate.  I 
knill.  +  knell. 
knip.  Var.  of  nip. 
knip.  Var.  of  knap,  hite,  crop, 
knip'per.  Obs.  or  dial.  Eng. 
var.  of  nipper. 

Knip'per-dol'ling  (nYp'er-dfiF 
Yng),  n.  A  partisan  of  Bernhard 


Knipperdolling,  a  German  Ana¬ 
baptist  of  the  16th  century  ;  an 
Anabaptist :  hence,  a  fanatic, 
knit.  n.  1.  Knitting  or  style  of 
knitting;  knitwork.;  texture. 
Obs.  or  R.  [of  the  brow.  I 

2.  Contraction  or  wrinkling,  as| 
knit  ( nYt),  n.  [Perh.  same  word 
as  nit  a  louse’s  egg.]  A  small 
particle,  as  of  ore.  [ Obs.  I 

knit'back'.  n.  The  comfrey.| 
knitch  (dial.  nYch  ;  k’nYch),  n. 
I  ME.  kngtche,  fr.  AS.  cnyccean 
to  tie  ;  akin  to  G.  knocke  a  bun¬ 
dle  of  flax.]  A  bundle  ;  a  fagot. 
Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 
knitch 'el  (-Al),  knitch'et  (-5t  ; 
-Yt),  7i.  A  small  knitch  ;  a 
handful.  Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 
knite.  knith.  knight. 
knit'ster.  n.  A  knitter.  Obs. 


knit'tle(nYt'’l),7i.  [From  knit.] 

1.  Naut.  =  nettle  a  &  b. 

2.  A  string  for  tying  or  drawing 
a  purse,  bag.  etc.  Dial.  Eng. 
knit'work  (n  Y  t'w  0  r  k  ),  n. 
Knitted  work  ;  knitting, 
knive  (nTv).  Var.  of  knife,  v. 
knived  (nTvd),  a.  Furnished  or 
armed  with  knives. 

knives  (nlvz),  n.,  pi.  of  knife. 
K-  N.  L.  Abbr.  Knight  of  the 
Netherland  Lion, 
kno.  +  know. 

knob'ber  (ntfb'Sr),  ti.  A  stag  in 
its  second  year.  Eng. 
knob'hi-ness,  n.  See -ness. 
knob'ble  (n5b'’l),  n.  [Dim.  of 
knob.  1  A  little  knob, 
knob'bler  (-lSr),  7j.  =  knobber. 
knob'bling  fire  (nbb'lYng).  A 
bloomerynre.  See  bloomery. 


knob'bly  ( -IT),  a.  Knobby, 
knob  grass.  =  knobweed  b. 
knob  latch  A  latch  operated 
by  turning  a  knob  without  using 
a  key.  [nubbling.| 

knob'ling  (nftb'h ng i .  Var  of| 
knob  lock.  A  door  lock  with  a 
knob  which  operates  a  spring 
bolt,  in  addition  to  the  usual 
dead  bolt  operated  by  the  key. 
knob  '-root' ,  n.  =  kno bw  k  k  d  b. 
knob'weed'.  n.  a  Var.  of  knap¬ 
weed.  b  The  horse  balm, 
knob'wood',  ti.  The  wild  carda¬ 
mom  of  South  Africa  (Zan- 
thoocplum  capense).  Local. 
knock  (k’nbk  :  nok).7f.  1.  [Cf. 
Gael,  cnoc.]  Hill  ;  hillock.  Scot, 
tf  Ir. 

2.  [Cf.  Dan.  dial,  knok  hillock.] 
A  sandbank.  Dial.  Eng. 


food,  foot ;  out,  oil ;  chair  ;  go  ;  sing,  iijk  ;  4%en,  thin  ;  nature,  verdure  (250) ;  k  —  ch  in  G.  ich,  acli  (144) ;  boN  ;  yet ;  zh  —  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Guide. 

Full  explanations  of  Abbreviations,  Signs,  etc.,  Immediately  precede  the  Vocabulary. 
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4.  To  speak  ill  of  or  find  fault  with  ;  to  criticize  severely ; 
to  decry  ;  to  run  down.  Vulgar  Slang,  U.  S. 
to  knock  about,  to  cause  to  move  to  and  fro  by  repeated 
blows;  to  treat  roughly  and  disrespectfully.  — to  k.  down, 
a  To  strike  down  ;  to  prostrate  by  a  blow  or  by  blows  ;  to 
fell ;  hence,  to  vanquish,  b  To  drive  down  by  blows,  as 
a  stake ;  to  secure  jby  hammering  the  end  flat,  as  a  rivet. 
C  To  assign  to  a  bidder  at  au  auction,  as  by  the  fall  of 
the  hammer  (see  hammer)  ;  to  knock,  or  strike,  off.  d  To 
call  upon ;  to  name  ;  —  from  a  toastmaster,  etc.,  doing  this 
with  a  rap.  Colloq.,  Eng.  e  To  separate  (a  manufactured 
article)  into  parts  for  convenience  of  transportation  or 
storage ;  —  opposed  to  to  set  up.  f  To  lower  effectively ; 
to  tone  down.  Colloq.  g  To  spend  recklessly,  esp.  for 
drink;  as,  to  knock  down  a  bank  note.  Slang,  Austra¬ 
lia.  li  To  appropriate  or  steal  (railroad  fares).  Slang, 
U.  S.  i  To  introduce  (a  person  or  persons).  Vulgar,  U.  S. 

—  to  k.  in  the  head,  or  on  the  head,  to  stun  or  kill  by  a  blow 
upon  the  head;  loosely,  to  kill  summarily;  to  dispatch; 
hence,  to  put  an  end  to ;  to  defeat,  as  a  scheme  or  project ; 
to  frustrate  ;  to  quash.  —  to  k.  Into  a  cocked  hat,  to  overthrow 
or  defeat  completely;  to  demolish;  to  “use  up.”  Slang. 

—  to  k.  off.  a  To  force  off  by  a  blow  or  by  beating,  b  =  to 
knock  down  c.  C  To  cause  to  stop  working ;  also,  to  leave 
off  (work,  etc.),  d  To  do  quickly  or  hastily  ;  to  accom¬ 
plish  ;  to  perform  quickly  ;  to  dispatch.  Colloq.  e  To  de¬ 
duct  ;  as,  to  knock  off  five  dollars  from  the  amount  of  a  bill. 
I  To  do  away  with;  to  remove;  to  put  a  stop  to.  — to  k.  out. 
a  To  force  out  by  a  blow  or  by  blows  ;  as,  to  knock  out  the 
brains,  b  To  sell  at  a  second  auction  or  sale  (goods  iust 
purchased  at  an  auction  or  sale)  for  the  purpose  of  dividing 
the  profits  from  their  sale  at  higher  prices  ;  — said  of  con¬ 
federates  who  attend  auctions  or  sales  and  make  it  possi¬ 
ble  for  one  of  them  to  buy  goods  at  a  nominal  price  for 
this  purpose.  Eng.  c  Fig.,  to  drive  out  of  a  contest ;  to 
defeat ;  to  vanquish  ;  to  “  ao  up ;  ”  to  “  use  up  ;  ”  specif., 
Cant:  (1)  Pugil ism, more  fully  to  knock  out  of  tlme.to  disable 
(an  opponent)  so  that  he  cannot  come  to  time.  (2)  Baseball, 
more  fully  to  knock  out  of  the  box,  to  cause  (a  pitcher) 
to  retire  or  be  taken  from  the  box  by  hitting  the  balls 
pitched  by  him  hard  or  often,  d  To  do  or  make  roughly 
or  hastily.  Colloq.  —  to  k.  the  bottom  out  of,  to  render 
ineffectual  or  invalid  ;  to  bring  to  naught ;  to  make  in¬ 
capable  of  “  holding  water.”  Colloq.  —  to  k.  together,  a  To 
bring  into  contact  or  collision ;  to  drive  together,  b  To 
put  together  or  build  hastily. —to  k.  up.  a  To  arouse  by 
knocking,  b  To  beat  or  tire  out ;  to  fatigue  till  unable  to 
do  more  ;  as.  the  men  were  entirely  knocked  up.  Colloq., 
Eng.  c  To  drive,  force,  or  fasten  up  by  knocking  or  ham¬ 
mering;  specif.,  Bookbinding,  etc.,  to  make  even  at  the 
edges,  or  to  shape  into  book  form,  as  printed  sheets,  d  To 
get  or  make  up  hastily  ;  to  arrange  off  hand  ;  as,  to  knock 
up  a  match  or  marriage  ;  to  put  together  or  build  hastily  ; 
to  knock  together,  e  To  gain  or  make  by  labor  or  work 
ing ;  specif.,  Cricket ,  to  get  or  make  by  batting  (so  many 
runs).  |  To  ruin  or  destroy  ;  to  put  an  end  to. 

knock  (n5k),  n.  1.  An  act  of  knocking  ;  specif.  :  a  A  sharp 
or  resounding  blow  ;  a  stroke  with  something  hard  or 
heavy,  esp.  a  stroke  on  a  door  or  gate  for  admittance ;  a 
rap.  b  Mach.  A  noise  due  to  looseness  or  lack  of  adjust¬ 
ment  of  parts,  or,  in  a  gas  engine,  to  misfire  or  the  like. 

2.  A  clock.  Scot. 
knock'a  bout'  (n<5k'd- 
bout'),  n.  1.  Naut.  A 
small  yacht,  generally 
from  fifteen  to  twenty- 
five  feet  in  length,  hav¬ 
ing  a  mainsail  and  a  jib. 

All  knockabouts  have 
ballast  and  either  a 
keel  or  centerboard. 

The  original  type  was 
twen  t  y-o  n  e  feet  in 
length.  The  next 
larger  type  is  called  a 
race-about. 

2.  A  knockabout  per¬ 
former  or  performance 
Theat.  Slang. 

3.  A  man  hired  on  a 
sheep  station  to  do  odd 
jobs.  Colloq.,  Australia. 

knock'a-bouf,  a. 

1.  Marked  by  knocking  about  or  roughness. 

2.  Of  noisy  and  violent  character.  Theat.  Slang. 

3.  Characterized  by,  or  suitable  for,  knocking  about,  or 
traveling  or  wandering  hither  and  thither. 

4  That  does  odd  jobs ;  —  said  of  a  class  of  hands  or  labor¬ 
ers  on  a  sheep  station.  Colloq.,  Australia. 
knock'down'  (nbk'doun'),  a.  1.  Of  such  force  as  to  fell 
or  overthrow  ;  overwhelming  ;  as,  a  knockdown  blow. 

2.  Designating  a  rivet  end  to  be  formed  into  a  head  by 
upsetting  in  fastening. 

3.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  act  of  knocking  down  at  an  auc¬ 
tion  ;  specif.,  designating  the  price  below  which  an  article 
will  not  be  disposed  of  by  the  auctioneer. 

4.  Made  or  constructed  so  as  to  be  capable  of  being 
knocked  down  or  taken  apart,  as  for  transportation. 

knock'dOWlF,  n.  1.  That  which  knocks  one  down  ;  some¬ 
thing  that  overpowers  or  overwhelms,  as  strong  liquor  ; 
specif.,  a  kind  of  ale  or  beer  that  is  very  strong.  Slang. 

2.  A  knocking  down  ;  a  felling  by  a  knock  ;  a  blow  that 
overwhelms  ;  also,  a  fist  fight. 

3.  Something  that  knocks  down,  or  takes  apart,  for  pack¬ 
ing  or  removal,  as  a  piece  of  furniture  ;  also,  state  of  being 
knocked  down,  or  taken  apart. 

knock'er  (-er),  n.  1.  One  that  knocks ;  specif. :  a  One 
who  raps  at  a  door,  b  A  spirit  or  goblin  supposed  to  dwell 
in  mines  and  to  show  by  knocking  where  ore  is.  Dial. 
Eng.  c  A  person  strikingly  handsome,  beautiful,  or  fine  ; 
one  who  wins  admiration;  a  “stunner.”  Slang,  d  A 
knockdown  blow.  Rare.  ©  A  kind  of  hammer  hinged 


Knocker,  1  e. 


to  a  door,  to  knock  with  for  admittance.  1  A  contrivance 
attached  to  a  flour  bolt,  for  shaking 
it  so  that  the  flour  will  not  adhere  to 
the  meshes  of  the  bolting  cloth. 

2.  A  species  of  large  cockroach,  esp. 

Blabera  gigantea ,  of  semitropical 
America,  which  is  able  to  produce  a 
loud  knocking  sound. 
knock'-knee/,  n.  Med.  A  condition 
in  which  the  knees  bend  in  so  as  to 
touch  each  other  in  walking  ;  inknee ; 
pi.,  knees  that  hit  together  because 
of  this.  —  knock'-kneed  ,  a. 
knock'-off  ,  n.  Actor  place  of  knock¬ 
ing  off ;  that  which  knocks  off ;  specif., 

Mach.,  a  cam  or  the  like  for  disconnecting  something,  as 
a  device  in  a  knitting  machiue  to  remove  loops  from  the 
needles,  —  a.  That  knocks  off  ;  of  or  pertaining  to  knock¬ 
ing  off. 

knock-off  joint-  Mech.  A  joint  for  the  rods  of  deep-well 
pumps,  in  which  the  rod  ends  are  notched  and  spliced  to¬ 
gether  and  confined  by  a  clasp,  the  joint  thus  formed  be¬ 
ing  made  taper  so  as  to  tighten  under  tension. 
knOCk'-OUt/,  a.  That  knocks  out ;  characterized  by  knock¬ 
ing  out ;  as,  a  knock-out  blow  ;  a  knock-out  key  for  knocking 
out  a  drill  from  a  collet ;  specif.,  Eng.,  of  or  pertaining  to 
a  sale  or  auction  at  which  knocking  out  is  practiced, 
knock-out  drops,  drops  of  some  drug  put  in  one’s  drink  to 
stupefy  him  for  purposes  of  robbery,  etc.  Slang,  U.  S. 
knock'-out',  n.  Act  of  knocking  out,  or  state  of  being 
knocked  out;  esp.,  Eng.,  a  knock-out  auction  or  sale  or 
a  similar  transaction ;  a  combination  of  bidders  for  knock¬ 
ing  out. 

knoll  (nol),  n.  [AS.  cnoll ;  akin  to  G.  knolle,  knollen,  clod, 
lump,  knob,  bunch,  OD.  knolle  ball,  bunch,  Sw.  kjwl,  Dan. 
knold.]  1.  Top  of  a  hill  or  mountain.  Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 

2.  Naut.  The  top  or  head  of  a  submarine  bank  or  shoal. 

3.  A  little  round  hill ;  a  hillock  of  rounded  form  ;  a  mound  ; 
a  small  elevation  of  earth. 

4.  A  lump  ;  a  large  piece.  Scot. 

knoll  (nol),  v.  t. ;  knolled  (nold) ;  knoll'ing.  [ME. 
knollen.  See  knell.]  To  ring,  as  a  bell;  to  ring  a  knell 
for;  to  toll;  to  proclaim,  or  summon,  by  ringing.  Archaic 
<Se  Dial.  Eng. 

Heavy  clocks  knoll  ing  the  drowsy  hours.  Tennyson. 
knoll,  v.  i.  To  sound,  as  a  bell ;  to  knell ;  to  toll ;  to  give 
summons  by  ringing.  Archaic  d:  Dial.  Eng. 

For  a  departed  being’s  soul 

The  death  hymn  peals,  and  the  hollow  bells  knoll.  Byron. 
knoll,  n.  Act  of  knolling ;  stroke  or  sound  of  a  tolling 
bell ;  a  knell.  Archaic  d:  Dial.  Eng.  Byron. 

knoll'y  (nol'T),  a.  Abounding  in  knolls;  as,  knolly  country, 
knop  (n<5p),  n.  [ME.  knop,  knoppe  ;  cf.  D.  knop,  knoop,G. 
knop/,  Dan.  knop  bud,  Sw.  knopp.  Cf.  knob.]  1.  A  knob, 
as  upon  the  stem  of  a  chalice ;  a  bud  ;  a  stud,  boss,  or 
bunch  ;  a  button. 

Four  bowls  made  like  unto  almonds,  with  their  knops  and 
their  flowers.  Ex.  xxv.  31. 

2.  Arch.  Any  boldly  projecting  sculptured  ornament; 
esp.,  the  ornamental  termination  of  a  pinnacle;  a  finial ; 
—  called  also  knob,  and  knosp. 

3.  Any  of  a  number  of  buttons  or  projections,  often  of 
different  color  from  the  rest,  on  a  kind  of  yarn,  called 
knop  yarn,  or  on  the  cloth  made  from  this  yarn. 

4.  a  A  flower  bud,  or  a  capitulum,  as  that  of  knapweed. 
Archaic,  Eng.  b  The  red  clover.  Local,  U.  S. 

knopped  (n5pt),  a.  Having  knops  or  knobs  ;  knobbed  ; 

formed  into  a  knop  ;  as,  knopped  twist  or  yarn, 
knop'per  (nbp'er),  n.  [Cf.  G.  knopper.  See  knop.]  A  gall 
formed  by  a  cynipoid  gallfly  on  the  leaves  and  immature 
acorns  of  various  oaks,  used  in  Austria  for  tanning, 
knop'ping  (nbp'Tng),  n.  Act  or  process  of  producing  knop 
yarn  (see  knop,  n.,  3). 

knor'haan  (k’nor'han/),  n.  [D.;  knorren  to  snarl  -\-haan 
cock.]  An  African  bustard  ( Eupodotis  afra)  well  known 
as  a  game  bird.  It  is  nearly  two  feet  long,  and  brownish 
black  with  a  white  half  collar  and  stripe  over  the  eye. 
knot  (n<5t),  n.  [Of 
unknown  origin.] 

A  sandpiper  ( Tringa 
c  a  nut  us)  which 
breeds  in  Arctic  re¬ 
gions  and  migrates 
south  in  flocks  along 
the  coasts  of  both 
the  Old  and  the  New 
World.  It  is  rapidly 
becoming  rare  in  the 
United  States.  The 
knot  is  about  ten 
inches  long,  and  in  summer  has  the  under  parts  chiefly 
rich  chestnut,  whence  it  is  called  also  robin  snipe, 
knot  (n5t),  n.  [ME.  knot ,  knotte,  AS.  cnolta  ;  akin  to  D. 
knot,  OHG.  chnodo ,  chnoto,  G.  knoten,  Icel.  knutr,  Sw. 
knut,  Dan.  knude,  and  peril,  to  L.  nodus.  Cf.  knout,  knit.] 
1.  An  interlacement  of  the  parts  of  one  or  more  slender 
and  flexible  bodies,  as  cordage,  forming  a  lump  or  knob ; 
any  tie  or  fastening  formed  with  a  flexible  cord,  rope,  or 
the  like,  including  bends,  hitches,  splices,  etc.  Specif.,  esp. 
among  seamen,  a  knot  proper  is  a  knob  formed  in  a  piece 
of  cordage  by  interweaving  its  strands,  serving  as  a  stop¬ 
per,  button,  etc. ;  as,  a  wall  knot,  Matthew  Walker  knot.  A 
bend  is  a  method  of  fastening  one  rope  to  another  or  to  a 
ring,  loop,  etc.,  by  passing  the  rope  through  a  loop  and 
fastening  it  back  around  itself  ;  as,  a  sheet bend.  A  hitch 
is  a  temporary  knot  or  noose  by  which  one  rope  is  fas¬ 
tened  around  another  rope,  spar,  or  post  so  as  to  be  read¬ 
ily  undone ;  as,  a  Blackwall  hitch.  These  distinctions, 


Knot. 


knockada.  +  nakhoda. 
knock'a-way' ,  n.  [Corrupt,  or 
doublet  of  ANA-QUA.l  =  ANAQl'A. 
knock'em-dow  n  (n5k"m- 
doun''),  n.  Cant,  a  A  kind  of 
bowling  game  with  ten  pins,  b 
A  cockshy  surmounted  bv  a 
coconut  or  the  like.  (lid.  I 

knock'er-off',  n.  See3dBURR,| 
knock'er-up'.  n.  One  whose 
duty  it  is  to  waken  work  people 
early  in  the  morning.  Eng. 
knock 'ing.  p.  nr.  Sr  vb.  n.  of 
knock.  Specif. :  n.  pi.  Mimng. 
Ore  broken  up  with  a  hammer, 
esp.  the  large  lumps  which  are 
picked  out.  Dial.  Eng. 
knock'le  (n5k'n).  Obs.  or  dial. 


Eng.  var.  of  knuckle. 
knock'-me-down  ,  a.  That 
knocks  one  down  ;  rough  ;  pros¬ 
trating.  Colloq.  —  n.  =  KNOCK¬ 
DOWN,  1.  Slang. 
knock'stone  ( nbk'stdn'),  n.  A 
block  on  which  ore  is  broken  up. 
knock'up',  n.  Mach.  An  eject¬ 
ing  attachment  for  the  lower  die 
of  a  drawing  or  stamping  press, 
knod'den.  Obs.  or  dial.  Eng. 

p.  p.  of  KNEAD. 

knoit  (k’noit  ;  noit),  v.  t.  Sr  t. 
Sr  n.  Knock.  Scot. 
knoi'ter  (k’noi'tgr  ;  noi'-),  v.  t. 
To  knock.  Scot. 

knoke.  knokke.  *1*  knock. 
knokel,  knokil.  knuckle. 


knoll'er,  n.  One  who  tolls  a 
bell.  Obs. 
knop.  4*  knap. 
knop  (nop),  knap  (nfip  ;  nip), 
n.  A  wooden  tub.  Dial.  Eng. 
knop,  r.  i.  To  bud.  Scot. 
knop.  v.  t.  To  provide  with 
knops;  to  fasten  with  or  as  with 
knop*  or  buttons  ;  to  stud.  Obs. 
knop'ite  (nOp'It),  n.  (After 
Prof.  A.  Knop.}  Mm.  A  black 
cry stallinemineral closely  allied 
to  perovskite,  but  containing 
cerium. 

knop'py  (nOp'T),  a.  Abound¬ 
ing  in  knops;  knobby.  Obs.  or  R. 
knop  sedge.  The  bur  reed  ;  — so 
called  from  its  globular  clusters 


of  seed  vessels.  Dial.  Eng. 

knop'weed  (nbp'wed/).  Var. 

of  KNAPWEED. 

knop  yarn.  See  knop,  n.,  3. 

knor.  Obs.  or  dial.  Eng.  var.  of 

KNUR. 

knorned,  a.  Knurred.  Obs. 
Knor'ri-a  (n5r'Y-d),  n.  (After 
Georg  W.  Knorr  (1705-61), 
collector  of  petrified  objects.] 
Paleobot.  A  genus  of  fossil  lepi- 
dophytic  stems  of  the  Carbonif¬ 
erous  age,  intermediate  in  char¬ 
acters  between  the  Lepidoden- 
drnceae  and  the  SigillariacefE. 
knosp  <  nbspl,  n.  [G.  knospe  bud, 
akin  to  E.  knop.}  A  knop  ;  a 
boss.  —  knosped  (nbspt),  a. 


however,  are  very  loose  in  application.  Many  ties  called 
knots  in  a  gen¬ 
eral  way  have 
no  characteris¬ 
tic  of  the  knot 
proper,  nor  are 
they  properly 
bends  or  hitches; 
as,  a  reef  knot , 
bowline  knot , 
etc.  The  same 
tie  is  called  a 
sheet  bend, 
weaver’s  knot, 
and  weaver’s 
hitch. 


Principal  Knots  used  by  Seamen, 
Mechanics,  and  the  like.  See 
Table  below.  Several  knots  are 
shown  loose  and  tightened,  as  53  a, 
b.  In  59,  the  a,  b,  c,  etc.,  mark  the 
same  strands  in  each  cut  A  and  B. 


Name  of  Knot 


Used  to  Fasten,  Char¬ 
acteristics,  etc. 


anchor  knot . 

becket  bend . 

Blackwall  hitch,  single  — 
“  “  double — 

bowknot.  single,  double  . . . 

bowline,  bowline  knot . 

bowline,  running . 

“  on  a  bight . 

“  with  a  night . 

builder’s  knot . 

carrick  bend,  single,  double 

cat's-paw . 

clinch,  inside,  outside . 

clove  hitch . 

cuckold’s  neck . 

diamond  knot . 

Englishman  s  tie . 

flgure-of- eight  knot . 

fisherman’s  bend . 

flat  knot . 

French  shroud  knot  . 

German  knot . 

granny  knot . 

half  crown . 

half  hitches,  one,  two . 

harness  hitch . 

hawser  bend . 

hawser  fastening . 

heaving-Iine  bend . 

inside  clinch . 

lanyard  knot . 

loop  knot  . 

magnus  hitch . 

manrope  knot . 

marlinespike  hitch . 

marling  hitch . 

Matthew  Walker  knot,  sin¬ 
gle,  double . 

mesh  knot . 

midshipman’s  hitch . 

netting  knot . 

open  hand  knot . 

outside  clinch . 

overhand  knot . 

prolonge  knot . 

reef  knot . 

reeving  line  bend . 

rolling  hitches . 

rope-yarn  knot . 

round  seizing . 

round  turn  and  half  hitch 

running  bowline . 

“  knot . 

sheepshank . 

sheet  bend . 

sheet  bend,  double . 

shroud  knot . 

single  knot . 

slide  knot . 

slip  knot . 

square  knot . 

stevedore’ s  knot . 

stopper  knot . . 

studding-sail  halyard  bend 
tack  bend... 

stunner  hitch . 

surgeon's  knot . 

throat  seizing . 

timber  hitch . 

“  and  a  half  hitch. . . 
wall  knot  single . 

“  “  “  crowned 

“  “  double,  with  sin 

wall  knot  double,  with 
weaver’s  hitch  or  knot  . 


=  fisherman’s  bend . 

=  SHEET  BEND . 

to  hooks,  temporary . 

more  secure  form . 

easily  untied . 

does  not  slip  or  jam . 

strong  running  loop . 

double  loop . 

single  bowline  formed  with¬ 
out  a  loose  end . 

=  CLOVE  HITCH . 

!  joining  hawsers,  etc . 

!  rope  to  tackle . . 

I  lor  hawsers,  etc . 

rope  to  spar,  spile,  etc . 

=  HALF  CROWN . 

ornamental . 

two  ropes,  esp.  of  different 

sizes  ;  strong . 

prevents  unreeving . 

hawser  to  anchor,  etc . 

=  REEF  KNOT . 

joining  broken  shrouds . 

=  FIOURE-OF-EIQHT  KNOT  ... 

slips,  jams . 

by  seizing  two  parts  together 


fastening  men  to  towline  . . . . 

=  SHEET  BEND . 

joining  hawsers . 

=  CLOVE  HITCH . 

See  clinch,  above. 

prevents  unreeving . 

safe,  but  jams . 


double  wall  with  double 

crown.  See  below . 

to  draw  seizing  taut . 

for  marling,  lashing  ham¬ 
mocks,  etc . 


\ 

; 


for  stoppers,  etc. 


{ 


=  SHEET  BEND 


=  SHEET  BEND . 

=  LOOP  KNOT  (with  loop  Cut). 

See  clinch. 


tying  reef  points  or  two  ropes, 

esp.  of  same  size . 

joining  hawsers,  etc . 

fastening  line  to  spar . 

joining  rope  yarns . 


hawser  to  anchor . 

strong  running  loop . 

=  slip  knot . 

shortening  ropes . 

joining  two  ropes,  esp.  of  dif¬ 
ferent  sizes . 


joining  broken  shrouds 
=  OVERHAND  KNOT - 


=  REEF  KNOT _ 

to  prevent  unreeving. 


=  double  Blackwall  h.... 
ligatures,  etc . 


fastening  to  a  spar 


to  prevent  raveling,  serve  as 
stopper,  etc . 


gle  crown . 

double  crown  . . 

=  sheet  bend. 
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ale,  senate,  care,  am,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofa  ;  eve,  Svent,  find,  recent,  maker;  ice,  ill;  old,  obey,  orb,  ddd,  soft,  connect ;  use,  unite,  urn,  up,  circus,  menii: 

1  Foreign  Word.  +  Obsolete  Yariunt  of.  +  combined  with.  =  equals. 
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KNOWLEDGE 


2.  Hence,  fig.  a  Something  not  easily  solved  ;  an  intri¬ 
cacy  ;  a  difficulty  ;  a  perplexity  ;  a  problem. 

Knots  worthy  of  solution.  Cowper. 

b  The  main  point  of  a  problem,  intricacy,  or  difficulty ; 
the  point  of  a  story  ;  the  gist  of  a  matter. 

I  shoulde  to  the  knotte  condescend. 

And  inaken  of  her  walking  soon  an  end.  Chaucer. 
C  A  bond  of  union  or  a  binding  condition  or  spell  ;  an  ob¬ 
ligation  ;  a  connection  ;  a  tie ;  specif.,  the  marriage  knot. 
“With  nuptial  knot."  Shak. 

3.  An  ornament,  article  of  dress,  or  badge  consisting  of 
ribbon,  etc.,  tied  in  a  knot ;  a  bow,  cockade,  or  epaulet ; 
specif.,  one  of  various  forms  of  intertwined  cord  adopted 
as  badges  by  noble  families  in  the  Middle  Ages,  and  now 
sometimes  used  as  heraldic  bearings. 

4  A  cluster  of  persons  or  things;  collection;  group;  band; 
clique  ,  as,  a  knot  of  scheming  politicians.  “  Knots  of 
talk.”  Tennyson. 

Ilis  ancient  knot  of  dangerous  adversaries.  Shak. 

Palms  in  cluster,  knots  of  Paradise.  Tennyson. 

6-  A  knob,  lump,  swelling,  or  protuberance. 

With  lips  serenely  placid,  felt  the  knot 
Climb  in  her  throat.  Tennyson. 

6.  Hence  :  a  Any  swelling  or  protuberance  in  the  tissues 
of  a  plant,  as  the  node  of  a  grass  ;  hence,  any  unusual  ex¬ 
crescence,  esp.  the  hard,  irregular  lump  formed  at  the 
point  of  insertion  of  a  branch  in  a  tree  trunk,  b  A  bud. 
Obs.  C  Any  fungous  disease  of  trees  characterized  by  the 
development  of  abnormal  excrescences  ;  —  usually  with 
attributive,  as  black  knot. 

7-  A  carved  or  hammered  knob  or  boss ;  a  stud  ;  also, 
Arch.,  the  carved  foliage  of  a  corbel,  capital,  or  the  like. 

8  A  knob-shaped  hill  ;  a  moderately  high  rocky  summit 
or  peak.  Dial.  Eng. 

9.  A  lump  or  concretion  surrounded  by  different  or  softer 
material,  as  in  glass,  precious  stones,  rocks,  etc. 

10.  A  figure  the  lines  of  which  are  interlaced  or  inter¬ 
woven,  as  in  embroidery,  etc.  “  Garden  knots."  Bacon. 

11.  A  place  or  point  where  several  or  many  lines,  nerves, 
etc.,  meet  or  intersect  and  thus  form  a  thickening ;  esp.  : 
a  The  meeting  place  or  intersection  of  several  mountain 
chains  ;  as,  the  Knot  of  Pasco  in  Peru,  b  Mech.  =  node. 

12.  Math.  Any  locking  with  itself  of  a  closed  n  extent  in 
a  (2 n  -{-  1)  extent,  as  of  a  curve  with  itself  in  ordinary  space 
(where  n  =1).  See  locked  extents. 

13.  A  aut.  a  A  division  of  the  log  line,  serving  to  measure 
the  rate  of  a  vessel’s  motion.  Each  knot  on  the  line  bears 
the  same  proportion  to  a  mile  that  twenty-eight  seconds 
do  to  an  hour.  The  number  of  knots  which  run  off  the 
reel  in  twenty-eight  seconds,  therefore,  show's  the  number 
of  miles  the  vessel  is  sailing  in  an  hour.  Hence  :  b  A  unit 
of  speed,  equivalent  to  one  nautical  mile,  or  G,0S0.27  feet, 
an  hour  ;  as,  when  a  ship  goes  eight  nautical  miles  an  hour, 
her  speed  is  eight  knots,  c  Loosely,  a  nautical  mile  ;  — 
only  in  such  expressions  as,  a  speed  of  nine  knots  an  hour. 

14.  A  quantity  or  measure  of  yarn,  thread,  etc.,  varying 
with  the  commodity  and  consisting  of  a  definite  number 
of  coils  ;  —  so  called  from  the  knot  tied  when  the  required 
number  of  coils  are  reeled. 

15.  Short  for  porter’s  knot. 

a  knot  In  a  rush  or  bulrush,  a  difficulty  that  does  not  exist ; 
as,  to  look  for  or  seek  a  knot  in  a  rush.  A  Latinism.  Obs. 
knot  (n5t),  v.  t.  ;  knot'ted  ;  knot'ting.  1.  To  tie  in  or  with, 
or  form  into,  a  knot  or  knots  ;  to  form  a  knot  on  or  in  ;  to 
do  up  or  fasten  with  a  knot.  “  Knotted  curls.”  Drayton. 

As  light  as  I  could  knot  the  noose.  Tennyson. 
2.  In  fancy  work,  to  form  or  make  by  knotting,  or  knit¬ 
ting  knots. 

3-  To  form  knots  or  knobs  in  ;  to  emboss ;  to  knit  (the 
brow's). 

4.  To  unite  or  bind  closely  or  intricately  ;  to  entangle. 
The  deed  knots  us  together  for  time  and  eternity.  Hawthorne. 

5.  a  Painting.  To  cover  the  knots  of  (wood)  with  a  prep¬ 
aration,  as  of  shellac,  preparatory  to  painting,  to  prevent 
their  appearance  in  the  finish,  b  To  coat  (a  metal)  with  a 
protective  preparation  of  red  lead,  boiled  oil,  and  turpen¬ 
tine.  c  To  remove  knots  from  (cloth),  as  with  a  small 
pair  of  pliers,  d  Logging.  To  limb  (a  tree).  Local ,  U.  S. 

knot.  v.  i.  1.  To  form  knots,  as  in  a  cord  ;  to  become  en¬ 
tangled  ;  as,  a  wet  line  kjiots  easily. 

2.  To  knit  knots  for  fringe  or  trimming ;  to  do  knotting. 

3.  To  form  joints  or  nodes  ;  to  bud  ;  to  form  a  close  head  ; 
to  set ;  —  said  of  plants.  Obs. 

Cut  hay  when  it  begins  to  knot  Mortimer. 

4.  To  unite  or  gather  in  a  knot  or  group ;  to  assemble  ;  to 

become  compact.  Obs.  “  A  cistern  for  foul  toads  to  knot 
and  gender  in.”  Shak. 

knot  grass  (n5t'gras/),  n.  a  A  common  cosmopolitan 
polygonaceous  weed  ( Polygonum  aviculart)  having  jointed 
stems,  linear  leaves,  and  minute  greenish  flowers.  An 
infusion  of  knotgrass  was  once  supposed  to  have  the  effect 
of  stopping  the  growth  of  an  animal,  and  hence  it  was 
called,  as  by  Shakespeare,  “  hindering  knotgrass .”  b  Any 
of  several  grasses  with  geniculate  stems,  as  florin,  oat 
grass,  etc. ;  specif.,  the  tropical  American  grass  Paspalum 
aistichum ,  supposed  to  possess  medicinal  properties, 
knot  Stitch  A  stitch  which  is  used  in  embroidery  to 
form  lines  ornamented  at  intervals  with  knots,  and  in 
drawn  work  to  tie  threads  together  in  variously  arranged 
patterns. 

knot'ted  (nbt'Sd  ;  -Td  ;  151),  p.  a.  1.  Tied  in  or  with,  or 
fastened  with,  a  knot  or  knots  ;  having  a  knot  or  knots. 

2.  Fig.  :  Entangled  ;  puzzling  ;  knotty. 

They  ’re  catched  in  knotted  lawlike  nets  Hmlibras. 

3.  Ornamented  or  formed  with  knots,  knobs,  or  bosses ; 
shaped  or  interlaced  as  if  tied  in  a  knot ;  as,  a  knotted 
arch,  pillar,  or  shaft. 

4.  Having  intersecting  lines  or  figures ;  laid  out  in  knots. 

The  west  corner  of  thy  curious  knotted  garden.  Shak. 

6.  Full  of,  characterized  by,  or  having,  knots,  knobs, 
or  the  like  ;  knurled  ;  gnarled  ;  knitted  ;  clotted  ;  as,  the 
knotted  oak  ;  knotted  joints  ;  knotted  brows  ;  knotted  blood. 
6-  Formed  into  a  knot,  compact  mass,  or  head  ;  budded  ; 
headed,  as  clover.  Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 


knot.  Dial.  Eng.  var.  of  not, 
hornless.  [berry.  I 

knot'ber-ry,  n.  The  cloud- 1 
knot  bindweed.  =  black  bind¬ 
weed  b.  [Dial.  Enq.\ 

knotch'ell.  Var. of  notchel.I 
knot'ful-ness,  n.  (leom.  Lit., 
fullness  with  respect  to  knots;  — 
used  by  Tait  of  the  number  of 
knots  of  lower  orders  (whether 
interlinked  or  not)  of  which  a 


given  knot  may  be  composed. 

knot 'head,  n.  A  variety  of  ap¬ 
ple  now  known  as  the.lewett. 
knot ' horn \  n.,  or  knothorn 
moth.  Any  moth  of  the  family 
Phycitidje,  having  the  banal 
joints  of  the  antenn®  of  the 
mnl**  swollen, 
knot'less,  a.  See -less. 
knot  porter.  A  porter  equipped 
with  a  porter’s  knot  (which 


Knotter  (1)  of 
Harvester. 


knot'ter  (nSt'er),  n.  1.  One  that  knots ; 
device,  as  in  a  harvester,  for  tying  knots. 

2.  A  person  employed  to  remove  knots,  as  from 
yarn  ;  a  machine  or  device  for  removing  knots, 
as,  in  paper  making,  a  machine  or  con¬ 
trivance  consisting  essentially  of  a  sieve, 
by  which  the  lumps,  or  knots,  are  re¬ 
moved  from  the  pulp  when  it  is  strained, 
knot'ti  ness  (-T-n6s),  n.  [From  knotty.] 

1.  Quality  or  state  of  being  knotty. 

“  Knoltiness  of  his  style.”  Hare. 

2.  Math.  The  minimum  number  of  nodes  in  the  projec¬ 
tion  of  a  knot  upon  a  plane. 

knotting  (nbt'ing),  p.  pr.  vb.  n.  of  knot.  Specif. :  vb. 
n.  a  The  tying  of  a  knot  or  knots;  a  tying  or  tangling  in 
a  knot,  b  Lacelike  fancywork  made  by  twisting  and 
knotting  threads,  c  Any  of  the  various  preparations  to 
knot  wood  or  metal.  See  knot,  v.  t.,  5. 
knot'ty  (-T),  a.  ;  knot'ti-er  (-T-er) ;  knot'ti-est.  1.  Full 
of  kuots  ;  tied  in  knots;  knotted;  having  many  knots; 
gnarled  ;  as,  knotty  timber  ;  a  knotty  rope. 

2.  Difficult ;  intricate  ;  perplexing  ;  puzzling. 

A  knotty  point  1  to  which  we  now  proceed.  Pope. 

3.  Hard  and  rough  ;  rugged  ;  as,  a  knotty  head, 
knot'work'  (-wfirk'),  n.  1.  Decorative  work  consisting  of 

or  representing  cords  or  the  like  interlaced  and  knotted 
together  in  designs. 

2.  A  kind  of  fancywork  made  by  knotting  fine  silk  or 
thread  over  crochet  cotton  or  cord. 

knout  (nout  ;  noot;  277),??.  [Russ,  knui;  peril,  of  Scand. 
origin  ;  cf.  Sw.  knut  knot,  knout,  Icel.  knutr  knot :  cf.  F. 
knout.  See  knot.]  A  kind  of  w  hip  for  flogging  criminals, 
formerly  much  used  in  Russia.  The  lash,  consisting  of  a 
tapering  bundle  of  leather  thongs  twisted  with  wire  and 
hardened,  badly  mangles  the  flesh, 
knout,  v.  t.  To  punish  with  the  knout, 
know  (no),  v.  t.;  pret.  knew  (nu) ;  p.p.  known  (non)  ;  p. 
pr.  d-  vb.  7i.  know'ing.  [ME.  knowen,  knawen,  AS.  end- 
wan;  akin  to  OHG.  chnaan  (in  comp.),  Icel.  knd  to  be 
able,  Russ,  znat'  to  know,  L.  gnoscere ,  noscere ,  Gr.  yiyv^i- 
(tk€lv.  Skr.jnd;  i r.  the  root  of  E.  can ,  v.  i.,  ken.  See  ken, 
can  to  be  able  ;  cf.  acquaint,  cognition,  gnostic,  ignore, 
noble,  notice.]  1.  To  perceive  directly  ;  to  apprehend 
immediately  by  the  senses  or  by  the  mind;  esp.,  to  per¬ 
ceive  or  apprehend  as  familiar  or  intelligible  ;  to  recog¬ 
nize  ;  to  discern  the  character  of  ;  hence,  to  recognize  as 
distinct  from  something  else  ;  to  distinguish  ;  specif.,  Obs., 
to  recognize  as  having  authority;  to  acknowledge. 

Ye  shall  know  them  bv  their  fruits.  Matt.  vii.  16. 
And  their  eyes  were  opened,  and  they  knew  him.  Luke  xxiv.  31. 

2.  To  perceive  or  apprehend  as  true  ;  to  recognize  as  valid 
or  as  fact  on  the  basis  of  information  possessed  or  of  one’s 
understanding  or  intelligence  ;  to  have  mental  certitude  in 
regard  to,  together  w  ith  clear  comprehension  of  ;  to  per¬ 
ceive  w  ith  understanding  and  conviction.  Know  is  used 
not  only  for  a  particular  consciousness  of  knowing ;  as,  I 
know  that  this  solution  is  correct ;  but  also  for  a  conscious¬ 
ness  of  know'ing  conceived  as  at  any  time  possible  ;  as,  I 
know  that  two  and  two  make  four  ;  I  knotv  my  multiplica¬ 
tion  tables.  Sometimes,  in  a  yet  looser  sense,  we  say  :  I 
know  his  name,  but  I  cannot  recall  it. 

O,  that  a  man  might  know 

The  end  of  this  day’s  business  ere  it  come  !  Shak 
There  is  a  certainty  in  the  proposition,  and  we  know  it.  Dryden. 
Know  how  sublime  a  thing  it  is 

To  suffer  and  be  strong.  Longfellow. 

A  blind  man  may  know  all  about  the  sky’s  blueness,  and  I 
may  know  all  about  your  toothache,  conceptually  ;  tracing  their 
causes  from  primeval  chaos,  and  their  consequences  to  the 
crack  of  doom.  But  so  long  as  he  has  not  lelt  the  blueness,  nor 
I  the  toothache,  our  knowledge,  wide  as  it  is,  of  these  realities, 
will  he  hollow  and  inadequate.  Win.  James. 

3.  To  be  convinced  of  the  truth  of  ;  to  be  fully  assured  of  ; 
as,  I  know  it,  but  I  do  not  understand  it ;  I  know  it,  but  I 
cannot  explain  it. 

4.  To  be  apprised  of  ;  to  have  or  acquire  information 
about ;  to  have  or  gain  cognizance  of  ;  as,  to  know  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  of  a  murder. 

5-  To  have  immediate  experience  of  ;  to  be  acquainted 
with ;  to  be  no  stranger  to ;  to  be  more  or  less  familiar 
with  the  person,  character,  etc.,  of ;  as,  to  knoiv  an  author  , 
to  know  the  rules  of  an  organization. 

He  hath  mude  him  to  be  sin  for  us,  who  knew  no  sin. 

2  Cor.  v.  21. 

Not  to  know  me  argues  yourselves  unknown.  Milton. 
6.  Specif.  :  a  To  have  sexual  commerce  with. 

And  Adam  knew  Eve  his  wife.  Gen.  iv.  1. 

b  To  be  conversant  with ;  to  have  practical  knowledge 
or  information  of ;  to  have  technical  acquaintance  with  ; 
to  be  skilled  in  ;  as,  to  know  the  printer’s  craft. 

7  To  confess  ;  disclose;  reveal.  Obs. 

8.  Bib.  To  care  for  ;  guard  ;  also,  to  have  heed  for  ;  regard, 
([[y  Knoiv  is  often  followed  by  an  objective  and  an  in¬ 
finitive  (with  or  without  to)  or  a  participle,  a  dependent 
sentence,  etc. 

And  I  knew  that  thou  hearest  me  always  John  xi.  42. 
'I’he  monk  he  instantly  knew  to  he  the  prior.  Scott. 
In  other  hands  I  have  known  money  do  good.  Dickens. 

not  to  know  a  B  from  a  battledore  or  broomstick,  to  be  stupidly 
ignorant.  —  to  k.  a  hawk  from  a  handsaw  [probably  origi¬ 
nally  hernshaw,  a  heronshawj,  to  be  able  to  discriminate  or 
to  perceive  the  obvious.  Shak.  —  to  k.  a  thing  or  two.  to  be 
mentally  competent  or  informed  ;  to  have  worldly  knowl¬ 
edge  and  sagacity.  Colloq.  —  to  k.  how,  to  understand  the 
manner,  way,  or  means ;  to  have  requisite  information, 
intelligencej  or  sagacity.  Bow  is  sometimes  omitted.  “  It 
wre  fear  to  die,  or  know  not  to  be  patient.”  Jer.  Taylor. — 
—  to  k.  on  which  side  one’s  bread  is  buttered,  to  be  keenly  and 
capably  alive  to  one’s  own  interests  or  w'elfare.  —  to  k.  the 
ropes,  to  know  the  details  of  a  business,  the  tricks  of  a 
trade,  or  the  methods  of  an  organization,  etc.,  as  well  as  a 
sailor  understands  the  rigging  of  a  vessel.  Colloq.  —  to  k. 
what  o’clock  it  is,  or  the  time  of  day,  to  be  informed,  ready 
for  an  emergency,  or  wide  awake.  Colloq.  —  to  k.  what ’s 
what,  to  be  fully  informed  ;  to  have  up-to-date  knowledge. 
Colloq.  —  to  k.  where  the  shoe  pinches,  to  know  where  the 
cause  of  trouble  or  difficulty  is. 

know  (no),  v.  i.  1.  To  have  knowledge;  to  have  a  clear 


see).  —  knot'-por  ter-ing,  n. 
knot'root\  n.  a  Chinese  arti¬ 
choke.  b  Horse  balm .LocalJJ.S. 
knot'ted-nes8,  n.  Math.  Char¬ 
acter  of  possessing  knots;  the  de¬ 
gree  of  implication  with  itself,  as 
of  n  vortex  ring.  [knotty. I 
knot'ti-ly  (n5t'Y-lT),  adv.  of| 
knot  'tie,  n.  A  little  knot.  Obs. 
knot'weedGu.  Knapweed; knot¬ 
grass;  or,  Obs.,  kuawel. 


knot' wort'  (not'wt)rt'').  n.  a  = 
knotgrass  a.  b  Any  of  vari¬ 
ous  apetalous  plantB.chiefly  her¬ 
baceous  weeds,  formerly  consti¬ 
tuting  a  family,  the  lltecebra- 
rese.  Lindley. 

knond.  Var.  of  knowd. 
knout.  Var.  of  nowt.  Scot,  tf 
Dial.  Eng.  [berry. I 

knout'ber-ry.  Var.  of  knot-| 
know,  i*  knee. 


and  certain  perception;  to  possess  wisdom,  instruction,  or 
information  ;  —  often  wdth  of. 

Israel  doth  not  know,  my  people  doth  not  consider.  Is.  i.  3. 
If  any  man  will  do  his  will,  he  shall  know  of  the  doctrine, 
whether  it  be  of  God,  or  whether  I  speak  of  myself.  John  vii.  17. 

The  peasant  folklore  of  Europe  still  knows  of  willows  that 
bleed  and  weep  und  speak  when  hewn.  1'ylor. 

2.  To  be  certain  ;  to  feel  confident. 

3.  To  make  confession.  Obs. 

4.  To  seek  knowledge. 

Know  of  your  youth,  examine  well  your  blood.  Shak. 

5.  To  be  acquainted.  Obs. 

You  and  1  have  known ,  sir.  Shak. 

6  To  distinguish  ;  —  with  between.  Rare. 
know  (no),  n.  Fact  of  knowing;  knowledge.  Chiefly 
Colloq.,  in  the  phrase  in  the  know,  having  special  knowl¬ 
edge  or  information.  Slang. 

know'a-ble  (no'd-b’l),  a.  That  may  be  known  ;  capable  of 
being  discovered,  understood,  ascertained,  or  recognized. 

Thus  mind  and  matter,  as  known  or  knowable ,  are  only  two 
different  series  of  phenomena  or  qualities.  Sir  IV.  Hamilton. 

—  know  a  bil'i  ty  (  bil'I-ti),  know'a-ble  ness,  n. 
know'ing  (no'Ing),  n.  1.  Recognition;  also,  a  sign  by 
which  something  may  be  recognized.  Obs. 

2.  Acquaintance;  cognizance;  knowledge;  hence,  experi¬ 
ence.  “  In  my  knowing."  Shak. 

3.  The  act  of  attaining  knowledge. 

A  knowing  which  sees  the  pure  spiritual  truth  directly. 

W.  T.  Harris. 

know'ing,  p.  a.  1.  Having,  or  giving,  knowledge ;  con¬ 
scious  ;  cognitive  ;  perceptive  ;  as,  knowing  faculties. 

2.  Informed  ;  intelligent;  as,  a  knowing  dog. 

The  knowing  and  intelligent  part  ot  the  world.  South. 

3.  Displaying  knowledge  or  skill.  Obs. 

4  Having  or  displaying  discernment;  artful;  cunning ; 
shrewd  ;  wide-awake  ;  often,  having  the  air  of  being  in, 
or  indicating  actual  or  pretended,  possession  of  special  in¬ 
formation  ;  as,  a  knowing  rascal ;  a  knowing  look. 

5-  Displaying  know  ledge  of  what  is  proper  or  fashionable 
in  dress,  equipage,  or  the  like  ;  stylish  ;  smart.  Colloq. 

I  n  the  **  little  Mother  Isle  ”...  bus  drivers  have  quite  a  coach¬ 
ing  air,  with  hat  and  coat  of  knowing  torm.  Eliot  Gregory. 

6.  Cognizant  (of) ;  informed  (in) ;  familiar  (with). 

Syn.  —  See  shrewd. 

knowledge  (n51'Sj ;  -Yj),  v.  t.  ii-  i.  [ME.  kvowlegen,  knowl- 
echen ,  knawlechen  ;  prob.  fr.  ME.  enow  acknowledgment, 
confession  ( Oxf.  E.  I).).  The  origin  of  the  last  part  of  the 
w'ord  is  uncert.]  To  acknowledge  or  make  acknowledg¬ 
ment  ;  to  confess  ;  to  recognize  ;  also,  to  diagnose.  Obs. 
knowl'edge  (nbl'Sj  ;  -Tj  ;  by  some,  esp.  in  British  usage,  no/- 
ISj,  -lTj),  7i.  [ME.  knowlage,  knowlege,  knowleche ,  knaw- 
leche,  perh.  fr.  the  v.  See  knowledge,  v.,  know.]  1.  Ac¬ 
knowledgment,  avowal,  recognition,  or  confession  ;  as,  to 
make  knowledge  of  a  debt.  Obs. 

2.  Act  or  fact  of  recognizing  or  noticing;  recognition; 
cognizance ;  —  esp.  in  the  phrase  to  take  knowledge  of; 
specif.,  Obs.,  legal  cognizance  ;  judicial  examination. 

And  they  took  knowledge  of  them,  that  they  had  been  with 
Jesus.  Acts  iv.  13. 

Why  have  I  found  grace  in  thine  eyes,  that  thou  shouldsttake 
knowledge  of  me,  seeing  1  am  a  stranger  ?  Ruth  ii.  10. 

3.  Familiarity  gained  by  actual  experience  ;  practical  skill; 
technical  acquaintance ;  as,  a  knowledge  of  life. 

4.  Specif.:  a  Personal  intimacy;  acquaintanceship; 
friendship ;  also,  persons  with  whom  one  is  acquainted, 
collectively.  Obs.  b  Sexual  intercourse;  —  usually  in 
the  phrase  carnal  knowledge. 

5-  Acquaintance  with  fact ;  the  state  of  being  aware  of 
something  or  of  possessing  information  ;  hence,  scope  of 
information  ;  as,  it  has  not  come  to  my  knowledge ;  also, 
Obs.,  an  item  of  information;  something  made  known; 
news ;  intelligence. 

6.  The  act  or  state  of  knowing;  clear  perception  of  fact, 
truth,  or  duty;  certain  apprehension,  whether  by  the 
senses  or  the  understanding  ;  familiar  cognizance  ;  cogni¬ 
tion.  Knowledge  acquired  by  the  senses  or  by  feeling  or  intuition 
(or  the  internal  sense)  has  been  variously  called  knowledge  of 
acquaintance,  or  immediate  knowledge,  intuitive  knowledge,  sen¬ 
sitive  knowledge,  etc. ;  knowledge  obtained  by  intellectual  proc¬ 
esses  of  abstraction  and  comparison  has  been  variously  called 
knowledge  about,  or  abstractive  knowledge,  intellective  knowl¬ 
edge.  representative  knowledge,  etc. 

7-  That  which  is  gained  and  preserved  by  knowing  ;  in¬ 
struction  ;  acquaintance  ;  enlightenment ;  learning  ;  schol¬ 
arship  ;  erudition  ;  also,  in  a  general  sense,  the  sum  of  in¬ 
formation  conserved  by  civilization  ;  —  often  personified. 

To  give  a  name  is  for  civilized  thought  the  first  step  in  knowl¬ 
edge.  It  at  once  depends  upon,  and  in  a  sense  creates,  a  recog¬ 
nizable  arrangement  of  things,  qualities,  and  relations. 

Ji.  Bosanquet, 

But  Kn  ore  ledge  to  their  eyes  her  ample  page, 

Rich  with  the  spoils  of  time,  did  ne’er  unroll.  T.  Gray. 

8.  That  which  is  or  may  be  known  ;  the  subject  to  which 
an  act  of  knowledge  relates,  whether  a  particular  cognition 
or  a  branch  of  learning  ;  —  chiefly  in  the  pi. 

There  is  a  great  difference  in  the  delivery  of  the  mathematics, 
which  are  the  most  abstracted  of  knowledges.  Bacon. 

Kim’s  limitations  were  as  curious  and  sudden  as  his  knowl¬ 
edges.  Kipling. 

9.  That  by  which  something  may  be  known ;  a  mark  or 
token  ;  a  cognizance.  Obs. 

Syn.  —  Knowledge,  wisdom,  science,  information. 
Knowledge  denotes  acquaintance  with,  or  clear  percep¬ 
tion  of,  facts ;  wisdom  is  the  capacity  of  judging  soundly 
and  dealing  broadly  with  facts,  esp.  in  their  practical  re¬ 
lations  to  life  and  conduct;  it  often  implies  depth  of  in¬ 
sight  or  ripeness  of  experience  ;  as,  “  Knowledge  and  intel¬ 
ligence  .  .  .  alone  do  not  constitute  wisdom;  the  word 
implies  the  application  of  .  .  .  fittest  means  to  the  best 
.  .  .  end  ”  (  T.  Gray) ;  “  Wisdom  consisteth  not  in  knowing 
many  things,  nor  even  in  know'ing  them  thoroughly ;  but 
in  choosing  and  in  follow  ing  what  conduces  the  most  cer¬ 
tainly  to  our  lasting  happiness  and  true  glory  ”  ( Landor ) ; 

“  Knowledge  dwells  in  heads  replete  with  thoughts  or 
other  men,  wisdom  in  minds  attentive  to  their  own  ” 
(Cowper)\  “She  [knowledge]  is  earthly  of  the  mind,  but 
wisdom  heavenly  of  the  soul  ”  (Tennyson).  Science,  as 
here  compared  (see  science),  in  modern  usage,  is  exact, 
organized,  and  classified  knowledge,  esp.  in  relation  to 


know.  Var.  of  knowe,  a  knoll. 

know'a-ble  (n5'd-b’l),  n  A 
knowable  thing  ;  —  usually  pi. 
know' -all /  (n5'61'),  v.  One  who 
knows  everything  ;  ironically, 
a  nretenderto  great  knowledge. 
Chiefly  Colloq.  [gurnard. I 
knowd  (noud).  n.  The  gray| 
knowe.  know  inou:  nfl),  n.  [See 
1st  knoll.]  A  knoll  or  mound. 
Scot.  Sr  Dial.  Eng. 


know'er.  n.  One  who  knows, 
know'ing-ly,  adv.  ©f  knowino. 
know'ing-ness,  n.  See  -ness. 
know'-it-all  ,  a.  Professing  to 
know,  or  having  the  airof  know¬ 
ing,  all  about  something.  —  n. 
A  know-it-all  person, 
knowl  (dial.  ndl).  Obs.  or  dial. 
Eng.  var.  of  knoll. 
know'leche,  etc  -fr  knowl¬ 
edge,  etc. 


food,  foot ;  out,  oil ;  chair  ;  Ko  ;  sing,  iqk  ;  then,  thin;  nature,  verdure  (250) ;  K  =  chinG.  ich,  ach  (144) ;  boN  ;  yet ;  zh  =  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Gcroa. 
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the  physical  world ;  as;  “  Innate  faculty  .  .  .  must  have 
the  aid  of  organized  knowledge .  Only  when  Genius  is 
married  to  Science  can  the  highest  results  be  produced  ” 
(H.  Spencer )  ;  “  Poetry  is  the  breath  and  finer  spirit  of  all 
knowledge ;  it  is  the  impassioned  expression  which  is  in 
the  countenance  of  all  science  ”  (  Wordsworth).  Informa¬ 
tion  is  knowledge  communicated  or  acquired,  esp.  by 
reading  or  observation  ;  as,  “  I  look  with  sorrow  on  the 
habit  ...  of  making  a  considerable  part  of  the  education 
of  the  place  to  turn  on  the  art  of  serving  up  gobbets  of 
prepared  information  in  essays.  ...  It  is  the  business  of 
a  university  to  .  .  .  impart  solid  knowledge ,  not  to  turn 
out  nimble  penmen”  (F.  Harrison) ;  a  bureau  of  informa¬ 
tion.  See  WISE,  LEARNING,  SHREWD,  DISCERNMENT. 

knowl'edge-a-ble  (n5PSj-d-b’l),  a.  1.  That  can  be  per¬ 
ceived  or  recognized.  Obs. 

2.  Having  or  exhibiting  knowledge  or  intelligence;  in¬ 
telligent  ;  well-informed  ;  knowing.  Colloq. 

You  were  always  took  for  a  knowledgeable  man,  doctor  ;  but 
you  ’re  talking  nonsense  now.  '  Hall  Caine. 

—  knowl'edge-a  ble  ness,  n.  —  knowledge  a  bly,  adv. 
known  (non),  p.  p.  of  know.  —  known  quantity,  Alg.,  etc .,  a 
quantity  whose  value  is  given.  Known  quantities  are 
usually  denoted  by  the  first  letters  of  the  alphabet,  a,  b, 
c,  d,  etc. 

know'— noth  ing,  n.  1.  A  person  who  knows  nothing;  an 
ignoramus  ;  also,  an  agnostic. 

2.  [cap.]  U.  S.  Hist.  A  member  of  a  secret  political 
organization  or  party  (called  also  the  American  party ),  the 
object  of  which  was  to  render  the  foreign-born  population 
politically  powerless  through  very  stringent  naturalization 
laws  and  the  exclusive  choice  of  native  Americans  for 
office ;  —  so  called  popularly  because  the  members  replied 
“  I  don’t  know  ”  to  any  questions  asked  them  in  reference 
to  the  party.  It  showed  its  greatest  strength  from  1853  to 
1856,  but  by  I860  had  disappeared. 

know'-noth  lng,  a.  1.  Knowing  nothing  ;  extremely  ig¬ 
norant  ;  also,  agnostic. 

We  had  read  their  know-nothing  books,  and  we  lean’d  to  the 
darker  side.  Tennyson. 

2.  [cap.]  U.S.Hist.  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  designating, 
the  party  of  the  Know-Nothings, 
knub  (nub),  n.  [Cf.  knob,  nub,  n.]  1.  A  lump  or  protu¬ 

berance  ;  a  swelling,  as  a  boil ;  a  knob.  Now  Dial. 

2.  Waste  silk  formed  in  winding  off  the  threads  from  a 
cocoon  ;  —  usually  in  the  pi. 

knuck'le  (niik'T),  n.  [ME.  knokel ,  knokil,  AS.  cnucel  (a 
doubtful  word) ;  akin  to  D.  knokkel ,  kneukel ,  OFries.  kno- 
kele,  knokle ,  G.  bwchel ,  Sw.  knoge,  Dan.  knokkel ,  G.  kno- 
chen  bone,  D.  knok,  knook .]  1.  The  rounded  prominence 
formed  by  the  ends  of  the  two  adjacent  bones  at  a  joint ; 
also,  the  joint  itself  ;  —  in  modern  usage  restricted  to  those 
at  the  joints  and  bases  of  the  fingers. 

2.  Cookery.  The  knee  or  hock  joint  of  a  quadruped,  with 
the  adjacent  parts,  used  chiefly  for  soups,  stews,  etc.  ;  as, 
a  knuckle  of  veal  or  ham. 

3.  The  shoulder  joint  of  a  whale. 

4-  Something  shaped  or  projecting  like  a  knuckle  ;  specif. : 
a  A  joint  of  a  plant ;  anode.  Obs.  Bacon,  b  Mech.  Any 
of  the  joining  parts  of  a  hinge  through  which  the  pin  or 
rivet  passes  ;  also,  a  knuckle  joint,  c  Mach.  The  rotating 
piece  used  for  the  coupling  device  in  various  forms  of  auto¬ 
matic  car  couplings.  It  is  usually  provided  with  a  hole  by 
means  of  which  it  may  be  used  with  the  ordinary  cou¬ 
pling  pin.  CL  Shipbuilding.  That  portion  of  the  surface  of 
a  vessel  where  an  abrupt  change  of  direction  occurs. 

5-  pi.  A  knuckle-duster  ;  as,  brass  knuckles. 
knuck'le,  v.  i. ;  knuck'led  (-’Id) ;  knuck'ling  (-ling). 

1.  To  place  the  knuckles  on  the  ground  in  shooting  a 
marble ;  —  usually  with  down ;  as,  to  kmickle  or  knuckle 
down  at  the  taw. 

2.  To  yield  ;  to  submit  ;  —  usually  with  down  or  under. 

The  captain  soon  knuckled  under  Stevenson. 

3.  To  bend  the  fingers,  as  in  clepching  the  fist  ;  hence, 
to  be  resistant. 

How  he  knuckled  tight  and  gave  not  back.  Walt  Whitman. 

4.  To  project  like  a  knuckle. 

5.  Far.  To  become  affected  with  knuckling,  or  cocked 
ankles  (which  see). 

to  knuckle  to.  a  To  submit  to  in  a  contest ;  to  yield  to. 
Colloq.  b  To  apply  one’s  self  earnestly  to  ;  —  usually  with 
down  ;  as,  to  knuckle  to,  or  down  to,  work.  Colloq. 
knuck'le,  v.  t.  1.  To  apply  the  knuckles  to ;  to  beat, 
strike,  rub,  etc.,  with  the  knuckles. 

2.  To  shoot  (marbles,  etc.)  from  between  the  knuckle  of 
the  thumb  and  the  bent  forefinger. 

knuck'le  bone'  (nuk'’l-bou'),  n.  1.  The  bone  of  a  knuckle 
joint ;  —  in  man,  now  only  of  a  finger,  formerly  also  of  a 
knee  or  elbow  ;  in  an  animal,  a  limb  bone  with  a  knob  at 
the  joint  end,  or  the  knob  itself. 

2.  Specif.  :  a  Cookery.  =  knuckle,  2.  b  A  metacarpal 
or  a  metatarsal  bone  of  a  sheep  or  similar  animal,  —  used 
esp.  for  tossing  up  and  catching  as  a  game  ;  hence,  usually 
pi.,  the  game  played  with  these. 

In  ordinary  practice  among  the  Greeks  the  highest  throw  of 
the  knucklebones  was  named  “  Aphrodite.”  A.  S.  Murray. 


Knuckle  Joint  b. 


Knuckle  Teeth 
in  gear. 

v.]  Arch. 


a  Profile  ;  b,  c,  d  Various  Styles  of 
Face. 


knuckle -deep',  adv.  Up  to  the  knuckles  ;  to  a  very  con¬ 
siderable  extent ;  so  as  to  be  much  involved  ;  deeply, 
knuck'le— dust  er,  n.  A  metal  device  to  slip  on  the  four 
fingers,  having  a  projecting  surface  or  bar,  sometimes 
spiked,  covering  the  knuckles,  used  by  criminals  and 
others  as  a  weapon  of  offense, 
knuck'le-dust  er,  v.  t.  To  strike  with  a  knuckle-duster, 
knuckle  gear.  Mach.  A  gear  with  knuckle  teeth.  See 
knuckle  tooth.— knuckle  gearing, 
knuckle  joint,  a  A  joint  forming 
a  knuckle  ;  a  knuckle,  b  Mach.  A 
hinge  joint,  in  which  a  projection 
with  an  eye,  on  one  piece,  enters  a 
jaw  between  two  corresponding 
projections  with  eyes,  on  another  piece,  and  is  retained  by 
a  pin  which  passes  through  the  eyes  and  forms  the  pivot, 
knuck'le-joint',  v.  t.  To  connect  by  a  knuckle  joint, 
knuckle  thread  Mach.  A  strong  form  of  screw  thread 
similar  in  section  to  that  of  a  knuckle  tooth,  employed  for 
screws  subject  to  rough  usage, 
knuckle  tooth.  Mach.  A  strong  though 
imperfect  form  of  wheel  tooth  the  pro¬ 
file  of  which  consists  of  semicircular 
arcs,  used  for  cranes  and  slow-moving 
machinery. 

knuck'ling  (nuk'ling),  n.  Veter.  The 
condition  of  having  cocked  ankles, 
knuck'ly  (-1T),  a.  Having  prominent  or 
large  knuckles. 

knul'ling  (nul'Tng),  n.  [Cf.  knurl,  n.  ct* 

A  breaking 
up  of  a 
rounded 
molding,  as 
if  for  a  bead 
and  reel,  but 
generally  Knullings. 
with  more 

elaboration  ;  also,  molding  so  treated, 
knur  (nfir),  n.  [ME.  knorre ;  cf.  D.  knor,  G.  knorre,  E. 
knar ,  knurl ,  and  ME.  knurned  rough,  knotty.]  1.  A  hard 
excrescence,  concretion,  swelling,  or  kernel,  as  in  a  tree 
trunk,  stone,  etc. ;  a  knot ;  a  gnarl ;  a  knurl. 

2.  A  ball  of  wood,  etc.,  used  in  the  game,  played  in  the 
north  of  England,  of  knur  and  Bpell,  in  which  the  object 
is  to  drive  the  knur  from  a  trap,  in  which  it  is  placed,  as 
far  as  possible,  or  to  make  the  longest  drive,  in  a  given 
number  of  strokes;  also,  a  similar  ball  used  in  hockey  and 
other  games.  Eng. 

A  knur  and  6pell  match  for  £5  ...  15  rises  .  .  .  each  .  .  the 

longest  knock  to  decide  the  match.  Sporting  Chronicle. 

3.  A  dwarfish  man  ;  a  rough,  hard  fellow.  Dial.  Eng. 
knurl  (nfirl),  n.  [Cf.  KNUR,  gnarled.]  1.  A  small  pro¬ 
tuberance  or  excrescence ;  a  contorted  knot  in  wood  ;  a 
knob ;  a  nodule  ;  a  boss  or  projection  ;  a  small  ridge  or 
bead,  esp.  one  of  a  series  of  ridges  or  beads  made  on 
metal  surface,  as  on  the  rim  of  a  circular  nut,  for  assisting 
the  grasp  or  for  decorative  purposes. 

2.  A  knot  or  tangle,  as  of  the  hair.  Obs.  or  Scot. 

3.  A  dwarf  ;  a  short,  thickset  person.  Scot.  <t*  Dial.  Eng. 
4  A  tool  for  knurling,  or  milling. 

knurl,  v.  t. ;  knurled  (nGrld)  ;  knurl'ing.  To  provide 
with  knurls  ;  to  furnish  with  ridges  or  beading,  as  the 
edge  of  a  knob,  the  handle  of  a  tool,  or  a  coin  ;  to  mill, 
knurled  (nGrld),  a.  [See  knurl,  v.  &  n.]  1.  Full  of  knots; 

gnarled. 

2.  Provided  with  knurls  ;  milled, 
knurl'ing  (nGr'ling),  n.  The  making  of  knurls  ;  the  ridges 
on  knurled  work  ;  knurled  work, 
knurl'y  (-1T),  a.  ;  knurl'i-er  (-lT-er) ;  knurl'i-est.  [See 
knurl,  n. ;  cf.  gnarly.]  a  Full  of  knurls,  or  knots ; 
gnarly,  b  Dwarfish, 
ko'a  (ko'd),  n.  [Hawaiian,  a  barren  tree.]  A  mimosaceous 
tree  ( Acacia  koa)  native  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  where  it 
is  one  of  the  most  valuable  forest  trees,  having  a  fine¬ 
grained  wood  used  both  for  cabinetwork  and  for  fuel.  The 
bark  is  employed  in  tanning, 
ko-a'la  (ko-a'ld  ;  the  native  name  is  pronounced  koo'ld, 
koala  being  per¬ 
haps  originally  a 
misspelling  that 
has  acquired  a 
phonetic  pronun¬ 
ciation),  n.  [Na¬ 
tive  name ;  cf. 
kula ,  weloe,  wal¬ 
la ,  ouiloe .]  An 
Australian  arbo 
real  marsupial 
( Phascolarcios  ci- 
nereus) ;  —  called 
also  bear  or  native  ^ 
bear.  It  is  about 
two  feet  long, 

with  no  obvious  Koala  (Phascolarctos  cinereus). 


tail,  large  hairy  ears,  thick  ashy  gray  fur,  and  sharp 
claws.  It  is  awkward  and  sluggish,  and  feeds  upon  eu¬ 
calyptus  leaves.  The  single  yoimg  is  early  removed  from 
the  pouch  and  carried  on  the  parent’s  back. 

kob  (k5b  ;  kob),  ko'ba  (ko'bd),  n.  [Native  name  ;  cf. 
Wolof  koba,  Fulali  koba.]  Any  of  numerous  African  ante¬ 
lopes  of  the  genus  Kobus,  related  to  the  water  bucks,  but 
smaller  and  usually  more  brightly  colored. 

ko'bang  (ko'bang),  n.  Also  co'bang.  [Jap.  ko-ban.]  A 
Japanese  gold  coin  of  oblong,  rounded  shape,  in  general 
circulation  up  to  1870.  It  varied  in  value  from  $0.05  (first 
issue.  1009)  to  about  $9.50,  the  usual  value  in  the  19tli  cen¬ 
tury  being  about  $5.02  or  a  little  over  23s. 

ko'bold  (ko'bbld),  n.  [G.,  perh.  orig.,  house  god,  house 
protector.  See  cobalt.]  In  German  folklore  :  a  A  kind 
of  domestic  spirit  who  performs  service*  for  the  inmates  of 
the  house,  but  is  often  mischievous.  Cf.  brownie,  b  A 
kind  of  gnome  or  goblin  haunting  underground  places,  as 
mines  or  caves. 

Koch  (koch),  n.  A  member  of  a  Hinduized  Mongoloid 
people  of  Assam  ;  also,  their  language.  Many  of  the  true 
Koches  now  speak  Kachari.  See  Indo-Chinese. 

Koch  has  lost  its  original  meaning,  and  now  signifies  a  Hindu¬ 
ized  Bodo  Census  of  India ,  1901. 

Ko'chi  a  (ko'kT-a),  n.  [NL.,  after  W.  D.  J.  Koch  (1771— 
1849),  German  botanist.]  Bot.  A  genus  of  chenopodiaceous 
herbs  of  wide  distribution,  distinguished  by  the  turbinate 
perianth  and  broadly  winged  fruit.  Several  Australian 
species  and  the  American  K.  prostrata  are  valuable  fodder 
plants  in  arid  regions.  Also  [/.  c. ].  a  plant  of  this  genus. 

Koch’S  lymph  (koKs).  [After  Robert  Koch,  German  bac¬ 
teriologist,  who  first  prepared  it.J  Physiol.  Chem.  A  fluid 
resulting  from  the  growth  of  the  tubercle  bacilli  on  a  suit¬ 
able  culture  medium,  and  containing  the  chemical  prod¬ 
ucts  of  such  growth,  the  germs  being  removed  by  nitra¬ 
tion  through  porcelain.  The  fluid  is  rich  in  albumoses  of 
a  peculiar  kind,  and  has  a  marked  physiological  action. 
Called  also  tuberculin. 

ko'dak  (ko'dSk),  n.  [An  invented  name.]  1.  A  kind  of 
portable  photographic  camera,  esp.  adapted  for  snapshot 
work,  in  which  a  succession  of  negatives  is  made  upon  a 
continuous  roll  of  sensitized  film  ;  —  a  trade-mark  name  of 
the  Eastman  Kodak  Company,  but  now  popularly  applied 
to  almost  any  hand  camera.  See  camera,  lllust. 

2  A  photograph  taken  with  a  kodak. 

ko'dak,  v.  t.  <Sc  i.  ;  ko'daked  (-dSkt) ;  ko'dak-ing.  To  pho¬ 
tograph  with  a  kodak  ;  hence,  to  describe  or  characterize 
briefly  and  vividly. 

Koe  ber  lin'i-a  (ke'ber-lTn'T-a),  n.  [NL.,  after  C.  L.  Kb- 
berlin,  German  clergyman  and  amateur  botanist.]  Bot.  A 
genus  of  plants  of  Texas  and  Mexico,  constituting  the 
family  Koeberliniaceae  (order  Hypericales).  The  only 
species,  K.  spinosa ,  is  a  thorny,  commonly  leafless  shrub, 
with  small  racemose  white  flowers. 

ko'el  (kS'el),  n.  [Hind,  koil,  koel,  koil ;  cf.  Skr .  kbkila.] 
Any  of  several  cuckoos  of  the  genus  Eudynamys,  of  India, 
the  East  Indies,  and  Australia  ;  esp.,  E.  honorata  of  India. 
The  male  is  usually  black  and  the  female  rufous  banded 
with  black.  They  lay  their  eggs  in  nests  of  other  birds. 

Koel'il-a  (kSl'T-d),  n.  [NL.,  after  J.  L.  C.  K'olle ,  German 
botanist.]  Bot.  A  genus  of  North  American  mentlmceoua 
herbs,  distinguished  by  the  small  white  or  purple-dotted 
capitate  flowers  with  a  2-lipped  corolla,  having  the  upper 
lip  entire,  the  lower  2-cleft.  The  species  all  possess  aro¬ 
matic  herbage,  and  are  called  basil  or  mountain  mint. 

Koel  reu-te'ri-a  (kel'roo-te'rT-a),  n.  [NL.,  after  Joseph  G. 
Kolreuter  (1733-1806),  German  naturalist.]  Bot.  A  genus 
of  Asiatic  sapindaceous  trees,  having  pinnate  leaves,  large 
panicles  of  yellow  flowers,  and  inflated  papery  capsules. 
There  are  two  species,  one  of  which,  K.  paniculate,  is 
widely  cultivated  in  gardens  and  parks,  being  sometimes 
callea  varnish  tree.  Also  \l.  c. J,  a  tree  of  this  genus. 

koft'ga-ri'  (k5ft'gd-re'  ;  kbft'gur'e),  n.  [Hind,  koftgari 
goldbeating,  fr.  Per.  koft  beating  -j-  gari  trade.]  Orna¬ 
mental  work  produced  by  inlaying  steel  with  gold,  —  a 
variety  of  damascening  much  used  in  the  arts  of  India. 

Ko-hel'eth  (ko-hgl'gth),  n.  [Heb.  qoheleth  preacher.]  Bib. 
The  book  of  Ecclesiastes  ;  also,  the  name  given  to  Solomon 
in  that  book  and  translated  “  the  preacher.” 

Koh'-l-noor'  (ko'hi-nodr'  ;  ko'T-),  n.  Also  Koh'-i-nur' 
(-noor'),  or  Koh'i-noor'.  [Per.  koh-i-nur,  lit.,  mountain  of 
light.]  A  famous  diamond,  surrendered  to  the  British 
crown  on  the  annexation  of  the  Punjab  in  1849.  It  was 
found,  according  to  Hindu  legend,  in  aGolconda  mine,  and 
has  been  the  property  of  various  Hindu  and  Persian  rulers. 
It  is  said  to  have  weighed  more  than  790  carats  when  found, 
and  weighed  186A  carats  when  obtained  by  the  British,  but 
it  has  been  reduced  by  recutting  to  106}  carats. 

kohl  (kol ;  ko'h’l),  n.  [See  alcohol.]  1.  A  preparation, 
as  of  soot  and  other  ingredients,  used  by  Egyptian  and 
other  Eastern  women  to  darken  the  edges  of  the  eyelids. 

2.  [cap.]  The  breed  of  horses  known  as  the  true  Ara¬ 
bian.  —  Kohl'an  (-«n),  a. 

kohl'-ra'hi  (kol'ra'bi;  kol'ra'bT),  n. ;  pi.  -bies  (-bTz). 
[G.,  fr.  It.  cavoli  rape.  (pi.).  Cf.  cole;  rape  the  plant.] 
A  race  of  cabbage,  in  which  the  stem  becomes  greatly 


knowl'edgedGibl'fjiD.a.  Hav¬ 
ing,  or  furnished  with,  knowl 
edge.  Rare. 

knowl 'edge-less.  a.  See  -less. 
knowl'edge-ment,  n.  Cogni¬ 
zance.  Archaic. 
knowl 'edging,  n.  Obs.  a  Ac¬ 
knowledgment  :  sometimes. 
Bib.,  thanksgiving  ;  praise,  b 
Knowledge,  c  Meaning, 
knowll.  n.  [Cf.  LG.  knidle, 
knull,  lump,  knot,  G.  knollen 
lump,  swelling.]  A  knob  or 
swelling.  Obs.  Scot. 
Knowl-to'ni-a  (n5l-to'nY-d),  n. 
[NL.,  after  Thomas  Knowlton 
(1692-1782),  Eng.  botanist.]  Bot. 
A  small  ^enus  of  South  African 
ranunculaceous  herbs  related 
to  Anemone ,  having  greenish  or 
yellow  flowers.  The  acrid  juice 
is  a  vesicatory. 

know'-noth'ing-ism  (-Yz’m),  n. 
See -ism.  [-ness.  I 

know '-noth' ing-nes3.  n.  See| 
know'perts  (nd'pGrts),  n.  = 
crowberrv  a.  Dial.  Scot. 
Knox  dolomite  (n5ks).  [From 
Knox  County,  Tennessee.] 
Geol.  An  Upper  Cambrian  for¬ 
mation  of  the  Appalachian  re¬ 
gion,  esp.  in  Tennessee. 

Knox  ■yatem.  Quarrying.  A 


system  of  blasting  in  which  the 
blast  holes  are  shaped  so  as  to 
start  the  rifts  in  given  directions. 
Knox'ville  (-vYl),  n.  [From 
Knoxville,  California.]  Geol. 
The  lower  division  of  the  Cali¬ 
fornia  Comanchean  or  Shastan 
(Lower  Cretaceous).  See  geol¬ 
ogy,  Chart. 

knox'vil  lite,  n.  [See  Knox¬ 
ville.]  Min.  A  hydrous  basic 
sulphate  of  chromium,  iron,  and 
aluminium,  crystallizing  in 
greenish  yellow  rhombic  plates. 
K.  N.  S.  Abb)-.  Knight  of  the 
North  Star  (Sweden), 
knt.  Abbr.  Knight, 
knub,  v.  t.  [Cf.  knab.1  To 
thump  ;  nudge  ;  jog.  Obs.  or 
Dial.  Eng.  —  n.  A  thump  ; 
nudge  :  jog.  Dial.  Eng. 
knub'ble  (nQb'’l).  Dial.  var.  of 
knobble. 

knub'bling.  Var.  of  nub b ling. 
knub'bly  (-1T),  a.  Knubby. 
Dial.  Eng. 

knub'by  (-T),  a.  Abounding  in, 
or  covered  with,  knubs. 
knub'let,  u.  See  -let. 
knucche.  4-  knitcii. 
knuck'l.  Knuckle.  Ref  Sp. 
knuck'ld.  Knuckled.  Rrf.  Sp. 
knuckle  bow  or  guard.  In  some 


swords,  a  curved  guard  on  the 
hilt  for  protecting  the  knuckles 
and  fingers.  See  iiilt,  lllust. 
knuck'led  (nhk'’ld),  a.  Hav¬ 
ing  knuckles.  [bow.  I 

knuckle  guard.  See  knuckle  | 
knuck'le-kneed,  a.  Having 
projecting  or  bulging  knees, 
knuckle  line.  Shipbuilding.  The 
line  defined  by  a  kmickle. 
knuck'ler  (nuk'lGr),  n.  1.  A 
pickpocket.  Thieves'  Slant/. 

2.  A  marble  used  in  knuckling, 
knuckle  timber.  Kant.  A  tim¬ 
ber  containing  or  forming  a 
knuckle. 

knuckylbonyard,  ».  [Cf. 
knucklebone  ;  -ard.]  A  clum¬ 
sy  person.  Obs. 
knuff  ^  GNOF. 
knull.  +  knell,  [knurl.  Scof.l 
knurl'ing,  knurl  'in.  n  A  dwarf;! 
knurr.  Var.  of  knur. 
knurred  (nftrd),  a.  Knurly. 
Obs.  or  R.  [ly ;  knotty.  Obs.  I 
knur'ry.  a.  [See  knur.]  Knur- 1 
knuah,  v.  t.  [Cf.  AS.  cnyssan  to 
strike,  dash.]  To  crush.  Obs. 
knutte.  «i •  knit. 
ko.  QUOTH.  [URE.I 

ko  <ko),  n.  [Chin.]  See  me  as-  | 
Ko'a  (kd'd).  Bib. 
ko  a'e  (kO'a'a),  n.  [Hawaiian 


ko-ae. ]  A  tropic  bird  Hawaii. 
ko'a  finch  (ko'dL  Any  of  sev¬ 
eral  peculiar  finenlike  Hawaiian 
birds  of  the  genera  Pseudonest  or 
and  Rhodacanthis ,  which  in¬ 
habit  koa  forests, 
ko  ai-ta'.  Var.  of  ooaita. 

Ko  a-sa'ti  (kd'a-sii'tG),  n.  See 
Creek. 

ko'balt.  Var.  of  cobalt. 
ko'bel-lite (ko'brl-Tt),  n.  [After 
Fran/,  von  Kohell,  Ger.  mineral¬ 
ogist.]  Mi n.  A  blackish  gray  sul¬ 
phide  of  antimony,  bismuth, 
and  lead,  2PbS-(Bi,Sb)oS3. 
ko'bil.  i*  coble. 
ko'bird'  (kQ'bflrd'),  n.  Also 
kow'bird'.  (to,  kow  (prob.  of  im¬ 
itative  origin)  -1-  bird.)  The 
American  rain  crow,  or  yellow¬ 
billed  cuckoo.  Local ,  U.  S. 
ko'bong  (ko'bOng),  n.  Among 
the  Australian  aborigines,  a  to- 
temic  kindred. 

Ko'bUB  (  ko'bds),  n.  [NL]  The 
genus  including  the  kobs  and 
water  bucks. 

koc.  cock.  [Oak  Ctown.l 
K.  0  C.  Abbr.  Knight  of  the | 
kocatrice.  +  cockatrice. 
Ko'chab  (ko'kab),  n.  [Ar.  kau- 
I  kab  star.]  See  star. 
i  kochyn.  kitchen. 


kocks  nowne8.  God’s  wounds 

Obs.  Corrupt. 

kod.  +  con,  quoth. 

ko'da( ko'dd),  »..o/  koda  millet. 

Also  ko'do(ko'do),  kodo  millet. 

[Hind,  kodo.)  The  ditch  millet. 

India. 

Ko'da-gu  (kfi'dd-goo),  n.  One 
of  the  aborigines  of  the  moun¬ 
tainous  region  of  Coorg,  south¬ 
western  Hindustan  See  Dra- 
vido-Munda. 

ko'dak-er.  ko'dak-ist,  n.  One 
who  kodaks.  —  ko'dak-ry,  n. 
Ko'da-shim  (ko'dd-shlm),  n.  pi. 
[Heb.]  See  Mishna. 

Koe  ber-lin'  i-a'ce  ae(  ke'bGr-lYn'- 
Y-a'sf-e),  n.  pi.  [NL.]  See  Koe- 
berli n  ia.  —  k  oe'h  e  r-1  i  n  i-a'- 
ceous  (-shtfs),  a. 

Ko'e-ri  (kS'P-rS),  n.  One  of  an 
agricultural  Ary  o-Dravidian 
race  of  northeastern  Hindustan, 
kof.  ^  COK. 

koff  <'k5f),  n.  [D.  kof.]  A  kind 
of  two-masted  vessel  with  sprit- 
sails.  used  by  Dutch,  Danes,  etc. 
kof'fry.  n.  [Cf.  cofe  a  bargain.] 
Peddlery.  Obs.  Scot.  [over.  I 
K.  of  H.  Abbr.  Knight  of  Han-i 
K.  of  L.  Abbr.  Knight,  or 
Knights,  of  Labor. 

K  of  P.  Abbr.  Knight,  or 


Knights,  of  Pythias.  ( gari. f 
koft  (kCft),  n.,  koft  work.  koft-| 
koft'gar  (kfift'gar),  n.  [Per., 
gilder.]  A  maker  of  koltgari. 
kogge.  +  cog. 

Ko'gi-a  (kd'jY-d),  n.  [NL.) 
The  genus  consisting  of  the  pyg¬ 
my  sperm  whales. 

Ko 'hath  (ko'hfith).  Bib. 
Ko'hath-ite  Mt),  n.  Bib.  Any 
of  the  descendants  of  the  second 
of  the  three  sons  of  Levi.  In  the 
census  taken  by  Moses  the  Ko- 
hathites  included  four  families, 
the  Amramites,  Izharites,  Ile- 
bronites,  and  Uzzielites  During 
the  wilderness  wanderings  they 
carried  the  sanctuary  and  its 
furniture. 

ko'he  ( ko'ha),  ko  he  ko' he  (kivN 
ha-k5'ha),  n.  [Maori.]  =  wa- 
HAHE. 

ko'hemp'  (ko'hCmp'),  n.  [Chin. 
&  Jap.  ko  the  kudzu-f  E.  hemp.] 
A  finer  for  cloth  making  ob¬ 
tained  from  stems  of  the  kndzu 
vine  in  Chinn  and  Japan  ;  also, 
the  plant  itself.  See  kudzu  vine. 
Ko  ni-sta'ni  (ko'hY-stii'ne),  n. 
The  language  of  Kohistan.  See 

Indo-European 
kohl  (kol),  n.  Short  for  kohl¬ 
rabi. 


ale,  senate,  cSre,  ftm,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofa ;  eve,  $vent,  find,  recent,  maker;  Ice,  Ill ;  old,  obey,  orb,  5dd,  s&ft,  connect ;  use,  unite,  firn,  up,  circus,  menii ; 

I]  Foreign  Word.  *1*  Obsolete  Variant  of.  -f  combined  with.  =  equals. 
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enlarged,  fleshy,  and  turn  ip- shaped,  and  is  eaten  like  cauli¬ 
flower  ;  also,  any  plant  of  the 
kohl-rabi  type,  or  its  cooked 
stems  as  served. 

Kohl'rausch' s  law*  kol'roush- 
Iz).  [After  Rudolf  H.  A.  Kohl- 
rausch ,  German  physicist.] 

Phys.  Chem.  The  principle 
that  the  velocity  of  an  ion  in  a 
solution  is  dependent  on  the 
nature  of  the  solvent  and  on 
the  potential  gradient,  but  not 
on  the  other  ions  present. 

Ilko'ji  (ko'je),  71.  [Jap.]  A  kind 
of  yeast  cake  prepared  in  Japan 
from  rice  inoculated  with  the 
spores  of  a  mold  ( Eurotium 
orizae),  which  is  permitted  to  develop  a  mycelium  among 
the  grains.  The  product  is  used  in  making  bread,  and  in 
breweries  for  the  manufacture  of  sake. 

Ko  koo'na  (ko-koo'nri),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Singhalese  name.] 
Bot.  A  genus  of  East  Indian  celastraceous  trees  distin¬ 
guished  by  the  3-celled  ovary  and  3-angled  fruit,  contain¬ 
ing  numerous  exarillate  seeds.  The  seeds  of  the  Ceylonese 
A",  zeylanica  yield  an  illuminating  oil ;  its  bark  affords  a 
kind  of  snuff. 

ko'ko-pu  (ko'ko-poo  ;  colloq.  k5k'o-poo),  n.  [Maori.]  A 
fat,  sluggish,  fresh-water  food  fish  of  New  Zealand  ( Galax - 
ins  fasciatus)  having  the  general  appearance  of  a  trout. 
The  name  is  extended  to  related  species. 

Kol  (kol),  n.  One  of  a  native  people  of  the  wilder  parts  of 
Bengal  and  Chutia  Nagpur,  India  ;  also,  their  language. 
They  are  of  Dravidian  or  Mongolo-Dravidian  race,  and  for  the 
most  part  of  little  more  than  savage  culture  Their  religion 
is  mainly  animism,  their  language  of  Munda  affinities.  Cf. 
Kola  rian. 

The  Kol  language  has  .  .  .  two  main  dialects,  Mundari  and 
Ho,  the  former  of  which  is  spoken  to  the  north,  mainly  in  Ran¬ 
chi  and  Palamau,  while  Ho  is  spoken  to  the  south  in  Smgbhum 
and  the  neighborhood.  Census  of  India ,  1901. 

ko'la  (ko'la),  n.  Pharm.  The  kola  nut  or  an  extract  pre¬ 
pared  from  it. 

kola  nut-  [See  Cola.]  The  brown  bitter  nut  of  an  African 
sterculiaceous  tree  ( Cola  acuminata ),  cultivated  in  the 
West  Indies  and  Brazil.  It  is  nearly  the  size  of  a  chestnut, 
and  contains  a  large  proportion  of  caffeine  and  some  theo¬ 
bromine.  The  nut  is  chewed  as  a  condiment  and  stimulant, 
and  the  extract  is  used  as  a  tonic  drink.  See  Cola. 

Ko  la'rl-an  (ko-la'rT-an  ;  115),  n.  A  member  of  the  race 
whose  native  speech  is  of  the  Munda  subfamily  ;  also,  the 
Munda  languages.  —  a.  Of  or  pert,  to  the  Kolarians,  or 
pert,  to  or  designating  Kolarian.  See  Dravido-Munda. 

Of  late  years  the  Munda  subfamily  has  been  called  the  Kola- 
rum,  the  name  being  used  both  for  the  languages  and  for  the 
tribes  which  speak  them.  Mr.  Risley  has  proved  the  nonexist¬ 
ence  of  any  such  distinct  race  of  men,  the  so-called  “  Kolarians  " 
being  simply  members  of  the  great  Dravidian  family.  .  .  .  The 
name  Kolarian  itself  is  objectionable.  It  was  suggested  first  in 
the  year  1866,  although  another  name  was  already  in  the  field, 
under  the  impression  that  the  Kols,  one  of  the  principal  of 
these  tribes,  were  somehow  connected  with  Colar  in  Southern 
India,  a  thing  which  has  yet  to  be  proved.  Census  of  India ,  1901. 

Koli  (ko'le),  n.  A  member  of  a  low-caste  tribe  numerous 
in  Haidarabad,  the  Bombay  Presidency,  Rajputana,  and  the 
Punjab.  They  are  engaged  in  agriculture,  as  fishermen, 
laborers,  and  in  similar  occupations.  Formerly  many  of 
them  were  engaged  in  gang  robberies. 

ko  lin'sky  (ko-lin'skT),  n.  [Russ,  kolinski  of  Kola,  a  dis¬ 
trict  in  northeastern  Russia  where  the  finest  minks 
abound.]  Among  furriers,  any  of  several  Asiatic  minks ; 
esp.,  Putorius  sibiricus,  the  yellowish  browfn  pelt  of  which 


is  valued,  esp.  for  the  tail,  used  for  making  artists’  brushes. 
Trade  names  for  the  fur  are  red  sable  and  Tatar  sable. 
Ko-lusch'an,  Ko  lush'an  (ko-lush'dn),  a.  [From  Russ. 
kalyushka  piece  of  wood  (worn  in  the  nether  lip).]  Desig¬ 
nating,  or  pert,  to,  a  linguistic  stock  of  North  American 
Indians  comprising  the  Tlinkit  tribes  of  the  Alexander  Ar¬ 
chipelago  of  southeastern  Alaska  and  adjacent  coast  lands. 
Their  language  bears  some  affinity  to  Mexican  tongues, 
kom'mos  (k5m'ds),  n.  [Gr.  Koyy 6?  a  beating  of  the  head 
and  breast  in  lamentation,  fr.  Konreiv  to  strike.]  Gr. 
Drama.  In  tragedy,  a  lament  sung  in  parts  alternating 
between  the  chief  actor  or  actors  and  the  chorus.  See 
STASIMON.  Cf.  EPISODE,  1,  EXODUS,  3. 
kcyni  Ol'o-gy  (ko'm-ol'6-ji),  n.  [Gr.  kovio  dust  -f-  -logy.] 
The  scientific  study  of  atmospheric  dust  and  floating  germs, 
kon'l-scope  (k5n'i-skop),  n.  [Gr.  kopis  dust  -j-  -scope.] 
Meteor.  An  instrument  for  observing  dust  and  other  float¬ 
ing  particles  in  the  atmosphere, 
koo'doo  (koo'doo),  n.  [Hottentot 
kudu.]  A  large,  handsome  African 
antelope  ( Strepsiceros  strep - 
siceros,  syn.  kudu),  stand¬ 
ing  about  four  and  a  half 
feet  high  and  having  grace¬ 
ful  spiral  horns.  The  color 
is  grayish  brown,  with  ver¬ 
tical  white  stripes  on  the 
sides  and  white  markings 
on  the  head  and  neck, 
which  is  fringed  on  the 
under  side  with  long  hairs.  : 

The  lesser  koodoo  of  Soma-  j 
liland  (S.  irnberbis)  is  simi-  ' 
lar,  but  smaller,  and  lacks 
the  fringe  on  the  neck. 
koo'U  man  (koo'li-mXn),  n.  , 
pi.  -mans  (-m£nz).  [Native  Koodo®  ( Strepsiceros  strepsi- 
name.]  A  large  vessel  of  ceros). 

wood  or  bark,  used  by  Australian  aborigines  to  hold  water. 
Koo'te-nay  (koo'te-na),  n.  Also  Koo'te  nai,  Koo'ta  nie. 
[From  the  Kootenay  River,  British  Columbia.]  Geol.  A 
formation  of  Late  Jurassic  or  Early  Cretaceous  age,  in  the 
Province  of  Alberta  (Canada)  and  its  surroundings, 
il  kop  (k5p),  n.  [South  Afr.  D.,  fr.  D.  kop  head,  akin  to 
G.  kopf  and  prob.  to  E  cop  top.]  Hill ;  mountain.  South 
A  frica. 

ko'peck  (ko'pek),  n.  Also  ko'pek,  co'peck,  etc.  [Russ. 
kopeyka .]  A  small  Russian  coin  and  money  of  account. 
See  coin.  It  was  originally  of  silver. 

II  kop'je  (kbp'T),  n.  [South  African  D.,  dim.  of  kop.  See 
kop.]  A  hillock  ;  a  small  kop.  South  Africa. 

The  colloquial  Dutch  pronunciation  as  here  given  is 
the  usual  one  in  South  Africa. 

kor  (kor),  n.  [Heb.  kor.]  An  ancient  Hebrew  measure  ;  — 
called  also,  in  dry  measure,  homer.  See  measure. 
Ko'rah-ite  (ko'rd-it),  n.  One  of  the  descendants  of  the 
Levite  Korah  (Num.  xvi.),  prominent  in  the  temple  service. 
Twelve  psalms  are  ascribed  to  them.  1  Chron.  ix.  19.  — 
Korah-it'ic  (-Tt'Tk),  a. 

Ko  ran'  (ko-ran' ;  ko'rdn  ;  277),  n.  [Ar.  qoran.  Cf.  Al¬ 
coran.]  The  scriptures  of  the  Mohammedans,  containing 
the  professed  revelations  to  Mohammed.  By  Mohammed 
the  name  Koran  was  given  to  a  single  revelation  or  to  a 
collection  of  revelations,  but  after  his  death,  when  his  vari¬ 
ous  utterances  had  been  collected  in  writing,  this  name 
was  applied  to  the  whole  book.  The  Koran  is  in  Arabic, 
is  divided  into  114  suras,  or  chapters,  and  is  the  basis  for 


the  religious,  social,  civil,  commercial,  military,  and  legal 
regulation  of  the  Mohammedan  world. 

Ko'  re  (ko're),  Co'ra  (ko'rd),  n.  [L.  Cora ,  fr.  Gr.  Kopy, 
lit.,  the  maiden.]  Gr.  Re  tig.  The  daughter  of  Demeter, 
Persephone  ;  — the  name  under  which  she  was  worshiped, 
esp.  in  the  Eleusinian  mysteries.  See  Persephone. 

Ko-re'an  (ko-re'an),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  Korea  or  the 
Koreans,  or  their  language. 

Ko-re'an,  n.  1.  A  member  of  the  native  race  of  Korea,  a 
mixed  race  of  Mongoloid  type  and  of  an  adeptly  imitative 
rather  than  profound  intelligence.  Their  civilization  is 
borrowed  from  that  of  China. 

The  Koreans,  who  take  an  intermediate  position  between  the 
continental  and  insular  Mongoloid  peoples,  are  somewhat  taller 
and  more  robust,  with  much  lighter  complexion  and  far  more 
regular  features,  than  the  average  Mongol.  A.  II.  Keane. 

2.  The  language  of  the  Koreans,  an  agglutinative  tongue 
related  to  Japanese  and  possibly  ultimately  derived  from 
the  Ural-Altaic  family.  Its  alphabet  is  probably  a  primitive 
form  of  the  Indian  derived  from  an  ancient  Pali  or  Tibetan 
type.  It  contains  eleven  vowels  and  fourteen  consonants,  col¬ 
lectively  called  Onnnm,  that  is,  “vulgar  characters.”  The  dif¬ 
ferences  between  the  book  form  and  the  spoken  form  of  the 
language  are  such  that  the  latter  cannot  be  exactly  recorded. 
Korean  literature  has  been  mostly  written  in  Chinese. 

Ko-reish'  (ko-rish'),  n.  A  powerful  Arab  tribe,  of  which 
Mohammed  was  a  member,  which  from  early  in  the  5tb 
century  formed  a  kind  of  religious  hierarchy,  having  in 
charge  the  Caaba  at  Mecca,  w  hich  was  even  in  pre-Moham¬ 
medan  times  the  chief  Arab  shrine.  Members  of  the  tribe 
hold  highest  rank  among  the  Arab  clans. 

ko'ri  (ko'rl),  ii.  [Secliuana.]  The  largest  of  African  bus¬ 
tards  ( Eupodotis  kori).  It  is  about  four  feet  long  and  often 
weighs  over  30  pounds.  It  has  a  black,  crested  head,  mot¬ 
tled  ashy  gray  upper  parts,  white  breast  and  belly,  black 
wings,  and  a  black  half  collar. 

ko  ro-ml'ko  (ko'ro-me'ko  ;  colloq.  kor'o-),  n.  Also  ko'ro- 
mi'ka  (-ka).  [Maori.]  a  Either  of  two  scrophulariaceous 
shrubs  of  New  Zealand  ( Veronica  salicifolia  and  V.  par- 
vi flora ),  both  of  which  have  handsome  white  flowers,  b  A 
drug  prepared  from  these  plants,  used  in  diarrhea. 

Kor  yak',  Kor-iak'  (k5r-yak'),  n.  One  of  a  Mongolian 
race  of  northeastern  Siberia,  fishermen  and  hunters  or 
reindeer  herdsmen,  linguistically  related  to  the  Kamcha- 
dales  and  Chukchis,  and  know  n  for  their  gentleness  with 
their  women  and  children. 

ko'sher  (ko'sher),  a.  [Heb.  kosher  fit,  proper.]  Ceremo¬ 
nially  clean,  according  to  Jewish  law  ;  —  applied  to  food, 
esp.  to  meat  of  animals  slaughtered  according  to  its  re¬ 
quirements.  Opposed  to  tref.  Hence,  designating  a  shop, 
store,  house,  etc.,  where  such  food  is  sold  or  used. 

ko'sher,  n.  Kosher  food  ;  also,  a  kosher  shop. 

ko'sher,  v.  1.  ;  ko'shered  (-sherd) ;  ko'sher-ing.  To  pre¬ 
pare  in  conformity  writh  the  Jewish  law,  as  meat. 

ko'sin  (ko'sTn),  n.  Also  kou'sin.  koo'sin,  etc.  [See 
cusso.]  Pharm.  A  substance,  C31H38O10,  obtained  from 
cusso  as  a  w  hite  flocculent  precipitate  which  dries  to  a 
yellowish,  acrid,  bitter,  resinlike  substance.  It  is  used 
as  an  anthelmintic. 

Kos  te-letz'ky-a  (k<5s/te-l£ts'ki-d),  n.  [NL.,  after  V.  F. 
Kosteletzky  (d.  1887),  Bohemian  botauist.]  Bot.  A  small 
genus  of  malvaceous  herbs  differing  from  Hibiscus  in 
having  a  single  ovule  in  each  cell  of  the  ovary.  The  species 
are  chiefly  natives  of  the  southern  United  States  and  Mexico. 
K.  virginica  is  cultivated  for  its  pink  flowers. 

ko'to  (ko'to),  n.  [Jap.]  Music.  A  long  Japanese  harp  of 
thirteen  silk  strings,  stretched  over  a  sounding  box,  each 
with  a  separate  bridge,  by  shifting  which  it  is  tuned. 


ko'hoi  (ko'hul).  Var.  of  koiil, 
cosmetic. 

ko'hu  a  (ko'hoo-ii),  n.  [Maori.] 
a  A  native  earth  oven,  b  A 
large  three-legged  iron  pot;— of¬ 
ten  called  go-ashore  by  colonists 
and  sailors.  New  Zealand. 
Koi-bal'  (koi-bal'),  n.  A  mem¬ 
ber  of  a  Tatarized  Samoyedtribe 
or  horde  of  southern  Yeniseisk, 
Siberia  ;  also,  their  language. 
See  Ural-Altaic. 
koife.  4*  coif. 

Koi-Koin.  Var.  of  Khoi-Khoin. 
koi  lan-a-glyph'ic  (koi  lan-d- 
glYf'Yk).  var.  of  cielana- 
olyphic. 

koi  Ion'  (k?-lon'),  n.  [Modern 
Gr.  koi\6v  bushel  ]  See  meas¬ 
ure. 

kointe.  4*  quaint. 
kointise.  4*  quaintise. 
Koi-pa'to  (koi-pii'to).  n.  [Indi¬ 
an  name  of  West  Humboldt 
Range,  Nevada.)  Geol.  A  sub¬ 
division  of  the  Triassic  system 
in  western  North  America'.  See 
oeoi.ogy,  Chart.  [ri.I 

Ko'i-ri  (k6'$-re).  Var.  of  1voe-| 

kok.  4*  COCK,  COOK. 
ko-ka'ko(ko-kii'ko),  n.  [Maori.] 
A  wattle  crow.  .Vein  Zealand. 
ko-kam'  (ki*>-kiim'),  n.  [Malay 
AraUi7<Gr.]  The  slow  loris.  See 
LORIS.  Phil.  I. 

ko-ka'ma  (ko-kii'md),  n.  [Cf. 
Bechuana  Ar«A*ama.]  Gemsbok. 
kokatriae.  4*  cockatrice. 
koken,  a.  [Cf.  F.  coquin.'] 
Prob.,  rogue.  Ohs.  Scot. 
koker.  cocker. 
koket.  4*  cocket. 
koTiil  (ko'kll).  ko'kila  (-kY- 
la),  n.  [See  koel.]  The  koel 
( Eudynamis  honorata).  India. 
ko'klaa,  ko'klass  (ko'klas),  n. 
[Nepalese  pokras,  locally  ko- 
klass.]  =  pckras. 
ko'ko  (ko'kB),  n.  [Maori.]  A 
ag  net  hung  between  two  poles, 
used  by  native  fishermen.  New 
Zealand. 

ko'ko.  ii.  [Fanti  kdko.]  The 
taro  plant.  Africa. 
ko'ko,?/.  [Maori.]  The  parson 
bird.  New  Zealand. 
ko'ko,  n.  [Native  name.]  Any 
of  severul  rails.  Guam. 
ko-koon'  (ko-koon'), n.  [Bech¬ 
uana  £ota7/zj7.]  The  brindled 
gnu.  See  onu. 

ko-koon',  n.  [From  native 
name.]  A  tree  of  the  genus  Ko- 
koona,  esp.  K.  zeylanica. 
ko'ko-wa  i  (ko'kfi-wa'?),  n. 
[Maori.]  Red  ocher  ;  —  so  called 
by  New  Zealand  Maoris,  among 


whom  it  is  a  favorite  pigment, 
kok'ra  (kBk'ru),  n.,  or  kokra 
wood,  a  =  coco  wood  a.  b  = 

COCUS  WOOD.  [MEASURE. I 

ko'ku  (ko'koo),  n.  [-lap.]  Seel 
ko'kum  Var.  of  cocum. 
ko'la  (ko'la),  n.  [Hind,  told.] 
A  jackal.  India.  [Bib.l 

Ko-la'iah  (ko-la'yd  ;  -ll'd).| 

kold.  i*  cold. 

kole.  coal. 

ko-Je'a  (ko/la'ii),  n.  [Hawaii  ko- 
le-a.~\  A  golden  plover.  Hawaii. 
kolier.  4*  collier. 

koll.  4*  COLL.  [YLIN.I 

kol-lox'y-lin.  Var.  of  collox-| 
ko-lo'a  ma'pu  (ko-lo'ii  mii'- 
poo).  [Hawaiian,  floating  duck.] 
The  pintail  duck.  Hawaii. 
ko-lo'a  mo'ha  (mo'hii).  [Ha¬ 
waiian,  shining  duck.]  The 
shoveler  duck.  Hawaii. 
kol-pi'tia.  Var.  of  colpitis. 
kol'po-  (kSl'po-).  Var.  of  col- 
po-. 

kol'sun  (kol's//n),7/.  The  dhole. 
Ko  lush'.  =  Tlinkit. 
kolya.  _4*  cullis,  a  broth, 
kom  (  kom).  n.  [ A r.  cinm  eleva¬ 
tion.]  Archseol.  A  village, 
ko'mal  (ko'mril),  n.  [Native 
name  in  Afghanistan.]  The  hay 
plant  ( Pranyos  pabularia)  of 
Tibet. 

ko'march  (ko'miirk),  n.  [Gr. 
K‘npa p\Tj9.J  Autiq.  The  head¬ 
man  or  ruler  of  a  village. 

Ko'ma  ti  (ko'md-tY),  n.  [Ka- 
narese  knmati.]  A  member  of 
an  intelligent  caste  of  traders 
and  clerks  of  southern  India, 
kombe,  kome.  4*  comb. 
ko-me'nic  (kci-me'nYk).  Var. 
of  COME  NIC. 

kom'ling.  4*  comelino. 

||  Kom-mera'  (ku-mPrs'),  n. ;  pi. 
Kommer'E  (-mgr'sS).  [G.] 
Among  students  in  German 
universities,  a  social  gathering, 
as  at  the  beginning  and  end  of 
each  semester,  accompanied  by 
songs,  speeches,  etc.  ;  loosely, 
any  similar  gathering, 
komse.  4*  comse. 
kom'tok  (kbm'tbk),  n.  An  Af¬ 
rican  dipnoan  fish  ( Protopterus 
annectens).  See  Protopterus. 
kon,  ?•■  4*  can,  con. 
kon  (kfln),  n.  [Korean  keun .] 
See  weight. 

ko-nak'  (ko-nak'),  n.  [Turk. 
qonaq.)  An  official  residence  or 
government  house,  or  any  large 
mansion,  in  Turkey. 
Ko-na'ri-ot,  Ko-na'ri-ote  (k5- 
na'rT-bt),  n.  One  of  the  Turks, 
orig.  shepherds  of  the  Koniah 


district  of  Asia  Minor,  settled 
in  Macedonia. 

Kondh  Var.  of  Iviiond. 
Kon'go  (kOp'go),  n. ;  pi.  -gos 
(-goz).  One  of  a  Bantu  tribe 
dwelling  to  the  south  of  the 
lower  Kongo,  between  the 
Kwango  and  the  coast. 

Kongo  Congress.  See  congress. 
Kon  go-ese'  Ckbp'go-ez'  ;  -es'), 
n.  The  Bantu  language  of  the 
Kon  gos. 

Kon  go-lese'  C-lez';  -les'),  n. 
siiuj.  if  pi.  A  native  or  natives 
of  Belgian  Kongo, 
kongs'berg-ite  ( kCngz'b?rg-Tt), 

n.  [From  Kongsberg,  Norway.] 
Min.  A  native  amalgam  of  silver 
and  mercury. 

ko'ninck-ite  (ko'nYpk-Tt),  n. 
[After  L.  G.  de  Kon i n ck{  1 809-87), 
Belgian  scientist.]  Min.  A  hy¬ 
drous  ferric  phosphate,  FePOV 
3H2O,  occurring  m  yellow  ag¬ 
gregates  of  radiated  structure, 
ko'ni-ni  (k5'ne-n£,  colloq.  ko- 
ne'nC),  n.  [Maori.]  =  kotu- 
kutukit. 

ko-nls'tra  (kf>-nYs'trd),  n.  [Gr. 
Koriorpa.^  Archseol.  The  or¬ 
chestra  of  a  Greek  theater, 
kon'jak  t  kbn'j&k),  n.  [Jap.Aon- 
jaku.]  An  araceous  plant  (Amor- 
pho phallus  rivieri  konjak )  much 
grown  in  Japan  for  its  large  tu¬ 
berous  roots,  used  to  make  flour. 
||  Kon  junc-tnr'.  Var.  of  Con- 
.junctur. 

Kon'ka-ni  (kon'kd-ne),  n.  An 
important  dialect  of  Marathi, 
konze  (kbnz),  n.  [Native  name 
in  Mashonaland.]  An  African 
hartebeest  ( Bubal  is  lichten- 

steini),  of  the  Zambezi  and  Ny- 
assa  regions. 

koo-.  For  various  words  begin¬ 
ning  koo-.  see_the  forms  in  ku-. 
koo'ber-y  (koo'b5r-Y),  11.  [Na¬ 
tive  name.]  An  Australian 
fresh-water  percoid  fish  ( Tera - 
pon  richardsoni). 
koo-cba'bee  (koo-chii'be),  n. 
Also  koochahbee.  [North  Amer. 
Indian.]  A  food  made  by  cer¬ 
tain  Indians  of  western  North 
America  from  the  dried  larvje 
and  pupa?  of  brine  flies  of  the 
genus  Ephydra.  [kokama.I 
koo'kaam  (ko'kam).  Var.  of  | 
kook'a-bur  ra  (k(5bk'd-bnr/d  ; 
k/lbk'd-bur'di.n.  [Native  name.] 
The  laughing  jackass..- Australia. 
kook'er-y  (kdbk'er-T),  -er-ee, 
kook'rl.  -ry.  Vars.  of  kukri. 
koo'lah(  koo'la).  Var.  of  koala. 
koo'li-bah.  Var.  of  coolibah. 
koo'lo-kam'bftCkoo'lo-kam'bd), 


n.  [Native  name  on  the  Ga- 
bun  River.]  A  West  African 
anthropoid  ape  (Si  mi  a  tchego , 
syn.  Troglodytes  koolokamba), 
similar  to  the  chimpanzee,  but 
having  the  head  nearly  bald  and 
the  face  and  hands  black. 
Koo-loo'ly,  Coo-loo'ly  (kbb- 
loo'lY),  n.  An  Algerine  of  mixed 
descent.  Oxf.  E.  D. 

koo'mis8.  Var.  of  kumiss. 
koom'kie  (koom'kY),  ??.  [Per. 
kumaki  ally,  supporter.]  A 
trained  female  elephant  used  to 
deeov  wild  males.  India 
kooni'rah.  Var.  of  kumrah. 
koon'ti  (koon'tl).  Var.  of 
coontj  E. 

[:  koop  (kop),  7?.  [D.]  Sale. 

|  koop 'brief'  (kbp'href'),??.  [D.] 
I  Dutch  Law.  A  deed  of  sale, 
koo'ra-jong  (kbb'rd-jOng'). 
^'ar.  of  k  u  kra.ion g. 
koor'tash.  Var.  of  kurbash. 
Koord,  Koord'ish.  Vars.  of 
K i  KD,  Kurdish. 
koor'haan'  (kor'hiinO-  Var.  of 
k  nor  ha  an. 

Koo-ril'i-an.  Var.  of  Kurtlian. 
koos'ao  ( koos'o).  Var.  of  cusso. 
koo'tcha  (koo'cha),  n.  More 
commonly,  but  erroneously, 
koo'tchar  (-chii).  [A  native 
name  on  Stradbroke  Island, 
Queensland.]  A  small,  stingless, 
wild  boneynee  of  the  genus 
Me  lipoma  or  Trigona,  that 
forms  large  colonies.  Australia. 
Koo'te-nai.  Var.  of  Kootenay, 
Kutenay. 

koo-too'.  Var.  of  kotow. 
kop  (kbp),  11.  [D.]  See  meas¬ 
ure.  [pok.I 

ko'pak  (ko'pak).  Var.  of  ka-| 
koph.  qoph  (kof),  n.  [Heb. 
koph.]  The  nineteenth  letter  ( p) 
of  the  Hebrew  alphabet,  repre¬ 
senting  the  sound  of  English  k, 
or  q  in  qu.  Its  numerical  value 
is  100.  [asthenopia.] 

kop  i-o'pi-a.  Var.  of  copiopiaJ 
kop'kop8'  (kbp'k5ps/).  7t. 
Inferior  grade  of  ioqua  shells. 
kop'pa(  k5p'd),7/.  [Gr.  KO~7ra  ; 
cf.  koph . ]  A  letter  of  the  prim¬ 
itive  Greek  alphabet  corre¬ 
sponding  to  the  Semitic  koph 
(Latin  Q,  q).  It  fell  into  disuse 
ns  a  phonetic  symbol,  kappa  on- 
lv  being  retained,  but  in  its  later 
form  (  9  1  was  retained  as  a  nu¬ 
meral  =  90. 

Kop'pe-Bchaar’s  so-lu'tion 

(kbp'e-skiirz).  Chem.  A  deci- 
normal  solution  of  bromine, used 
in  testing  carbolic  acid. 


kopp'ite  ( kOp'It),  n.  [After 
Prof.  Hermann  Kopp  (1817-92), 
German  chemist.]  Min.  A  ceri¬ 
um  mineral  closely  allied  to  py- 
rochlore,  occurring  in  minute 
brown  crystals.  [copra.] 

kop'ra  kop 'rah.  Vars.  of| 
kop-ros'ter-in  (kCp-rbs't5r-Yn), 
7?.  [Gr  iconpos  dung  4-  (rTeap 
fat.]  Chem.  An  alteration  prod¬ 
uct  of  eholesterin,  C27H43O, 
formed  from  cholesterin  of  the 
bile  in  the  intestine. 

Kopt,  Kop'tic.  Vars.  of  Copt, 
Coptic. 

Ko'ra  (kO'rA).  Var.  of  Kore. 
ko'ra.  11.  The  water  cock, 
kor-adj'i  (kor-Uj'f ),  7J.  Among 
the  aborigines  of  New  South 
Wales,  a  sorcerer,  wise  man,  or 
doctor. 

Ko'rah  (ko'ra),  n.  Bib.  A  He¬ 
brew  who  led  a  rebellion  against 
Moses  because  of  his  preferring 
the  Levites,  and  was  destroyed, 
ko-rait'  (ko-rlt').  Var.  of 
KRAIT.  [KNORHAAN.I 

ko  ran'  (kfi-rsin').  Var.  of| 
Ko-ra'na  (kfi-rii'na),  n.  A  Hot¬ 
tentot  of  a  group  of  tribes,  pre¬ 
serving  u  degraded  native  di¬ 
alect,  that  dwell  along  the 
Orange, Vaal,  and  Modder  rivers, 
South  Africa. 

Ko  ran 'ic  (kn-r&n'Yk),  a.  Of  or 
pertaining  to  the  Koran. 

Ko-ran 'ist,  n.  See  -ist. 
Ko-ran'na  Var1of  Kor  ana. 
ko'ra  ri  (ko'ra-re),  11.  [Maori.] 
The  New  Zealand  flax. 
Ko'rath-ites  (ko'r&th-Its),  Ko'- 
rah-ites  (-rd-its),  77.  pi.  Bib. 
kor'ban.  Var.  of  (  urban. 

Kor/ do-fan'  gum  (kbr'dij-ftinQ- 
[From  Kordofan,  country  in  E. 
Sudan.  Africa.]  One  of  the  com¬ 
mercial  varieties  of  gum  arabic. 
Ko're  (ko'rf).  Bib. 
korecfc.  4*  caract. 
Ko-reish'ite.  n.  A  member  of 
the  Koreish  tribe, 
ko-re'ro  (ko-ra'ro),  n.  [Maori.] 
Conference;  conversation;  talk. 
New  Zealand. 

Ko-resh'an  (kC-rfsh'tfn),  a.  Of 
or  pert,  to  Koresh,  or  Cyrus.  — 
Koreshan  EccleBia  or  Church. 
See  church  triumphant  c. 

Ko  resh  an'i-ty  (ko'resh-Sn'Y- 
tY),  7/.  The  doctrines  of  the  Ko¬ 
reshan  Ecclesia. 

Ko-reysh'.  Var.  of  Koreish. 
korhane.  Var.  of  knorhaan. 
Kor'hlte  (kor'hlt).  Bib. 
ko'rl  (ko'rl),  n.  [Kanarese 
(on.]  One  of  a  low  Hindu  caste 
numerous  in  the  Central  and 


United  Provinces  and  in  Central 
India. 

Kor  iak'.  Var.  of  Koryak. 
korians.  4*  courageous. 
ko  ri-ma'ko  (ko/rP-mii'ko  ;  col¬ 
loq.  kbrM-),  11.  [Maori.]  The 
New  Zealand  bell  bird, 
ko'rin  (ko'rYn),  n.  [Native 
name  on  the  Senegal  River.]  A 
azelle  ( Gazella  rufifrons )  of 
enegambia. 

Kor'ku  ( kor'koo),  n.  See  Dra¬ 
vido-Munda  languages. 
korn.  Obs.  or  dial.  Eng.  var.  of 
CORN. 

Kor-neph'o-rus  (kbr-ncf 'C-rtfs), 
n.  [Gr.  Kopvir}<f)6po<;  club  bear¬ 
er.]  See  star. 

kor  ne-ru'pine  (kdr'nf-rdo'- 

6Yn),  n.  [After  A.  N.  Kornerup, 
'anish  geologist.]  Min.  A  sili¬ 
cate  of  magnesium  and  alumin¬ 
ium,  MgA^SiO,;,  resembling 
fibrolite  in  appearance, 
kor'o-plast.  \rur.  of  coroplast. 
koroB'co-py  (ku-rbs'kC-pl),  n. 
Med.  =  skiascopy. 
kor'rel  (kbr'fl),  72.  [D.]  See 

WEIGHT. 

kor'ri-gum  (kBr'Y-gtfm),  n.  [Na¬ 
tive  name  kargnmA  A  West 
African  antelope  (Damaliscus 
corrigum ).  It  is  reddish  gray, 
with  a  black  face,  and  a  black 
stripe  on  the  outside  of  the  legs 
above  the  knees, 
kor'um-bur'ra  (kbr'i/m-bur'd), 
n.  [Native  name.]  a  An  Aus¬ 
tralian  tabanid  fly  ( Tab  anus fra- 
tercvlus).  b  A  maggot. 

Kor'wa  ( kor'wii),  n.  A  member 
of  a  tribe  in  the  western  part  of 
Chotn  Nagpur  apparently  relat¬ 
ed  to  the  Mundas  ;  also,  their 
langu  age .  S  ee  D  r  a  v  1  do-M  un  d  a  . 
kor'v-bant.  Var.  of  c  orybant. 
kos  (kos),  7?.  [  Hind,  kos,  fr.  Skr. 
kroga.']  See  m kasure. 
kosche,  a.  [Cf.  Gael,  cosach 
full  of  holes,  fr.  cos  hole,  cave.] 
Hollow.  Obs.  Scot. 
koB'mic,  kos'mi-cal-ly,  etc. 
VarB.  of  cosmic,  etc. 
kos'mo8.  ^'ar.  of  cosmos. 
Ko8'moa  (kos'mBs).  See  uni¬ 
versal  language. 
ko80.  Var.  of  cusso. 
koBS  (kBs).  Var.  of  kos.  See 
measure. 

Kos-8ae'ans.  Kos-se'ana  (k<5-«e'- 

dnz),  11.  pi.  =  Kassites. 
kosse.  4*  kiss. 
kos'so.  Var.  of  cusso. 
koste.  4*  coast. 
kot.  4*  COAT,  cot,  cut. 

Ko'ta  (ko'td),  72.  See  Dravido- 
Munda  LANGUAGES. 


food,  foot ;  out,  oil  j  chair  ;  go  ;  sing,  iijk  ;  then,  thin ;  nature,  verdure  (250) ;  K  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144) ;  boN  ;  yet ;  zh  _  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Gum*. 

Full  explanations  of  Abbreviations,  Signs,  etc..  Immediately  precede  the  Vocabulary. 
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ko-tow'  (k5-tou'),  v.  i. ;  ko-towed'  (-toud') ;  ko-tow'ing. 
[Chiu.  k'o1  Cou~  knock  head.]  To  kneel  and  knock  the 
forehead  on  the  ground  by  way  of  homage,  worship,  or 
deep  respect.  Chinese. 

ko-tow',  n.  The  prostration  made  by  kneeling  and  knock¬ 
ing  the  forehead  on  the  ground.  In  worship,  and  in  the  im¬ 
perial  presence,  it  is  performed  with  three  kneelings,  and 
three  knockings  of  the  head  to  each  kneeling.  Chinese. 
ko'wha-i(ko'hwa-e  ;  ko'hwi),  n.  [Maori.]  A  New  Zealand 
fabaceous  shrub  ( Sophora  tetraptera),  with  handsome  yel¬ 
low  flowers  resembling  those  of  the  laburnum.  It  has  been 
acclimatized  in  England  as  a  garden  ornamental, 
kraal  (krai;  277),  n.  [D.,  a  village,  inclosure,  park,  fr. 
Pg.  curral  a  cattle  pen  ;  the  same  word  as  Sp.  corral.  See 
corral.]  1.  A  village  of  South  African  natives,  esp.  Hot¬ 
tentots  or  Kafirs,  typically  consisting  of  an  outer  stockade, 
a  row  of  huts,  and  an  inner  stockade  inclosing  a  space  for 
the  retention  of  cattle  ;  also,  the  social  unit  or  organization 
which  the  kraal  represents  ;  the  native  village  community. 

The  wandering  tribes  of  Hottentots  are  subdivided  into  vil¬ 
lages,  communities,  or  kraals,  of  from  two  hundred  to  four  hun¬ 
dred  people  each.  These  kraals  are  endogamous.  F.  H.  Biddings. 
2  Hence  :  a  Loosely,  a  single  hut  or  group  of  huts. 
South  Africa,  b  An  inclosure,  or  stockade  or  pen,  for 
cattle  or  sheep.  South  Africa,  c  An  inclosure  into 
which  are  driven  wild  elephants  which  are  to  be  tamed 
and  educated.  Ceylon,  d  Sponge  Fishing.  A  pen  built 
of  wattled  stakes  for  holding  gathered  sponges, 
kraal,  v.  t.  To  confine  in  a  kraal. 

Krag'-Jor'gen  sen  ri'fle  (krae'yffr'gfin-sen).  [After 
Capt.O.  A'/v/^  and  of  Norway,  the  inventors.] 

A  breech-loading  rifle  having  a  magazine  of  the  box  type 
underneath  the  chamber,  holding  five  cartridges,  which  it 
feeds  up  and  into  the  left  side  of  the  receiver.  The  car¬ 
tridges  are  loaded  into  the  magazine  through  a  hinged  gate, 
either  singly  or  from  a  clip.  There  is  a  cut-off,  allowing 
the  magazine  to  be  held  in  reserve.  It  is  used  by  Denmark 
and  Norway,  and  with  modifications  was  the  standard  arm 
of  the  United  States  army  from  1892  to  1898. 
krait  (krit),  n.  [Hind,  karait.]  A  very  venomous  snake  of 
India  (Bun gurus  cceruleus),  allied  to  the  cobra.  Its  upper 
parts  are  bluish  or  brownish  black,  often  with  narrow 
white  streaks ;  the  belly  is  whitish.  The  krait  often  enters 
houses,  and  is  believed  to  be  the  cause  of  more  deaths  than 
any  other  snake  of  India. 

kra'ken  (kra'ken  ;  kra'-),  n.  [Norw.  dial,  krake  (the  final 
n  is  the  article).]  A  fabulous  Scandinavian  sea  monster, 
often  represented  as  resembling  an  island,  but  sometimes 
as  resembling  an  immense  octopus, 
kra'ma  (kra'md),  n.  [From  Gr.  *pa/xa,  fr.  Kepavvvvac  to 
mix.]  Eccl.  The  wine  mingled  with  water  used  in  Orien¬ 
tal  churches  in  celebrating  the  Eucharist. 

Kra-me'ri-a  (krd-me'n-d),  n.  [NL.,  after  the  German 
botanists  J.  G.  H.  &  W.  H.  Kramer."]  Bot.  A  genus  of 
American  shrubs  sometimes  referred  to  the  Polygalaceae, 
but  usually  regarded  as  the  type  of  a  distinct  family. 
They  have  flowers  with  five  irregular  petals  and  a  1-celled 
ovary  becoming  an  indehiscent  prickly  fruit.  K.  triandra 
isthe  rhatany.  Some  Mexican  species  are  ornamental, 
kran  (kran),  n.  [Per.  qran .]  A  silver  coin  of  Persia, 
formerly  equivalent  to  the  franc  (19.3  cents),  now  to  about 
8  cents.  See  coin. 

krau-ro'sis  (kr6-ro'sis),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  Kpavpos  brittle, 
dry.]  Med.  Atrophy  and  shriveling  of  the  skin  and  mu¬ 
cous  membrane  of  a  part. 

krem'lin  (krSm'lTn),  n.  [F.,  fr.  Russ.  kreml\]  The  cit¬ 


adel  of  a  town  or  city  ;  esp.  [err/?.],  the  citadel  of  Moscow, 
a  large  inclosure  which  contains  imperial  palaces,  cathe¬ 
drals,  churches,  an  arsenal,  etc.  Russia. 

Krem'nitZ  white  (krgm'uTts).  [From  Kremnitz ,  Hun¬ 
gary.]  A  pure  white  lead  made  by  treating  litharge  and 
lead  acetate  with  carbon  dioxide,  and  formed  into  tablets. 
It  is  used  in  fine  painting. 

kreng  (krgng),  n.  [D.,  a  carcass.]  The  carcass  of  a  whale 
after  the  blubber,  baleen,  etc.,  have  been  removed, 
kreng'ing  hook  (krSng'ing).  Whaling.  A  hook  for  hold¬ 
ing  the  blubber  while  cutting  it  away, 
kreut'zer  (kroit'ser),  n.  Also  kreu'zer  (kroit'ser).  [G. 
kreuzer.]  A  small  copper  coin  worth  about  half  a  cent,  or 
one  farthing,  formerly  used  in  South  Germany  ;  also,  an 
Austrian  copper  coin  of  about  the  same  value.  See  coin. 
krieg'spiel  (kreg'speP),  or  ||  Kriegs'spiel  (kregz'spel'  ; 
G.  kreKs'shpeh),  n.  [G.  kriegsspiel ;  krieg  war  -f-  spiel 
play.]  A  game  in  which  blocks  representing  contending 
forces,  guns,  etc.,  or  miniature  ships,  are  moved  about  on 
maps  or  a  table  according  to  elaborate  rules  representing 
conditions  of  actual  warfare.  It  is  designed  to  instruct  in 
the  principles,  etc.,  of  military  or  naval  operations. 
Kriem'hild  (krem'liTlt),  n.  tMHG.  Chrienihilt ,  Kriem- 
hilt.]  In  the  Nibelungenlied,  the  beautiful  sister  of  King 
Gunther,  who  becomes  the  wife  of  Siegfried.  After  his 
death  she  is  married  to  Etzel  and  instigates  the  treacher¬ 
ous  slaughter  of  her  kinsmen,  the  Burgundians,  in  re¬ 
venge  for  Hagen’s  murder  of  Siegfried.  Of.  Gudrun,  Gu- 
trune,  Ildico.  See  Brunhild. 

Krish'na  (knsh'nd),  n.  [Skr.  Krshna.] 

Hindu  Myth.  The  eighth  avatar  of 
Vishnu  and  one  of  the  most  widely 
worshiped  of  the  Hindu  deities.  In 
the  epic  literature  he  is  the  hero  of  in¬ 
numerable  exploits ;  the  Bhagavad- 
Gita  is  put  into  his  mouth,  as  recited 
to  Arjuua.  He  is  reputed  to  have  been 
brought  up  as  a  cowherd,  and  under 
this  form  is  celebrated  at  the  Holi  fes¬ 
tival.  He  personates  the  fructifying 
and  reproductive  aspect  of  nature. 

In  a  patch  of  clear  moonlight  stood  re¬ 
vealed  the  young  herd,  the  darling  of  the 
Gopis,  the  idol  of  dreaming  maids  and  of 
mothers  ere  their  children  are  born  — 

Krishna  the  Well-beloved  Kipling. 

Kriss  Krin'gle  (krTs  krTn'g’l).  JG. 

Christkindl ,  - del ,  Christ  child,  Christ¬ 
mas  gift,  a  dim.  of  Christkind.]  St. 

Nicholas,  or  Santa  Claus, 
kro'ne  (kro'ne),  n.  ;  pi.  kroner  (-n5r). 

[Dan.]  The  Scandinavian  gold  mone¬ 
tary  unit,  or  the  corresponding  silver 
coin  ;  —  so  called  in  Denmark  and  Norway.  Called  also, 
by  translation,  crown.  See  coin. 

kro'ne  (kro'ne),  n.  ;  pi.  kronen  (-n2n).  [G.  See  1st 

crown.]  A  German  gold  coin  ;  also,  the  monetary  unit  of 
Austria-Hungary  or  the  corresponding  coin  ; —  called  also, 
by  translation,  crown.  See  coin. 

Kro-pat'schek  ri'fle  (kro-pat'sliSk).  [After  A.  Kropat- 
schek ,  Austrian  artillerist.]  A  breech-loading  rifle  having 
a  tubular  magazine  under  the  barrel,  now  modified  and 
known  as  the  Lebel  rifle  (which  see). 

Kru'man  (kroo'm&n),  n. ;  pi.  -men  (-m£n).  One  of  an  in¬ 
digenous  Liberian  tribe  of  Negroes,  noted  for  skill  as  boat¬ 
men.  They  are  stalwart  and  industrious,  and  are  much 
employed  on  vessels  in  West  African  waters.  Their  native 
Mandingan  tongue  is  being  replaced  in  part  by  English. 


||  Ejmmm'holz  (krdom'holts),  n.  [G.,  fr.  krumm  crooked 
4 -holz  wood.]  1.  The  knee  pine. 

2.  Phytogeog.  A  type  of  forest  characteristic  of  certain  al¬ 
pine  regions  of  southern  Europe  in  which  the  knee  pine  or 
the  mountain  pine  is  the  predominating  tree.  In  this 
sense  sometimes  translated  elfinwood. 
krumm'horn  )  (krbbin'hSriP),  n.  [G.  krumm  horn  cornet ; 
krum'horn  j  krumm  crooked  -\-horn  horn.]  Music,  a 
A  reed  wind  instrument  with  a  curved  tube,  b  A  reed 
stop  in  the  organ  with  clariuetlike  tones  ;  —  sometimes 
called  cremona. 

Krupp  gun  (krdbp).  A  breech-loading  steel  cannon  man¬ 
ufactured  at  the  Krupp  works,  founded  by  Friedrich 
Krupp,  at  Essen  in  Prussia.  The  early  model  was  a  solid 
casting,  but  experience  proved  the  necessity  of  building 
up  all  guns  w  ith  exception  of  the  lighter  field  pieces.  For 
a  period,  the  central  tube  comprised  the  greater  mass  of 
the  gun,  received  the  fermeture,  and  was  depended  upon 
to  supply  all  the  strength  requisite  for  the  chase.  Later, 
for  the  heavier  calibers  a  jacket  was  used  to  receive  the 
breechblock,  and  the  chase  w  as  hooped  to  the  muzzle.  The 
metal  is  crucible  cast  steel,  and  the  system  has  a  cylinder- 
prismatic  fermeture  which  works  in  a  transverse  slot. 
Krupp'ize  (krobp'iz),  v.  t.  ;  -ized  (-izd) ;  -iz-ing  (-iz-Tng). 
Metal.  To  treat  by,  or  subject  to,  the  Krupp  process. 
Krupp  process.  [After  Alfred  Krupp ,  German  steel 
maker.J  Metal,  a  A  process  for  dephosphorizing  pig  iron 
differing  from  the  Bell  process  in  using  manganese  as  well 
as  iron  oxide,  and  performed  in  a  Pernot  furnace  ;  —  called 
also  the  Bell-Krupp process,  b  A  process  for  manufactur¬ 
ing  armor  plate.  See  armor,  «.,  5. 
kry'o-fin  (kri'6-fln),  or  kry'o-fine  (-fin  ;  -fen),  n.  Pharm. 
A  white  crystalline  substance,  CnHir,03N,  a  derivative  of 
phenetidine,  used  as  an  antipyretic  and  antineuralgic. 
kry-ok'o-nite  (krl-ok'o-nit),  n.  [Gr.  xpuo?  frost  -j-  kov La 
dust  -f-  -ite.~\  Geol.  Dust  of  volcanic  or  cosmic  origin, 
found  on  the  ice  and  snow  of  polar  regions, 
kryp'sis  (krTp'sTs),  n.  [Gr.  *pui/a?  concealment.]  Theol. 
The  secret  use,  as  maintained  by  certain  theologians,  by 
Christ  while  on  earth  of  the  divine  attributes  of  omnipo¬ 
tence,  omniscience,  and  omnipresence ;  also,  the  theory, 
maintained  by  some,  that  he  made  such  use  of  them.  Cf. 
kenosis.  —  kryp'tic  (-tik),  a. 

kryp'ton  (krlp'tbn),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  kpvwtop,  neut.  of 
Kpvnr6<i  hidden.]  Chem.  An  inert  gaseous  element  of  the 
argon  group,  occurring  in  air  ( 1  volume  in  20  millions) 
and  in  gases  from  hot  springs.  It  was  discovered  by  Ram¬ 
say  and  Travers  in  1898.  Liquefying  point,  —162°  C.;  at. 
wt.,  82.92.  Symbol.  Kr.  No  compounds  of  it  are  known. 
Kshat'ri-ya  (kshit'rS-yd),  n.  Also  Kshat'ru-ya  (-ru-yd). 
[Skr.  kshatriya.]  One  belonging  to  the  military  caste,  the 
second  of  the  four  great  Hindu  castes.  See  caste,  2. 
kud'zu  vine  (kdbd'zob).  [Jap.  kudzu. ]  A  fabaceous  plant 
of  China  and  Japan  (Puera- 
ria  thunbergiana)  widely 
cultivated  for  its  ample  foli¬ 
age  and  spikes  of  fragrant 
purple  flowers.  The  stems 
yield  the  fiber  known  as  ko- 
henip. 

Ku'fic  (ku'fTk),  a.  Also 
Cu'fic.  Of  or  pertaining  to 
Kufa,  or  Cufa  (Arabic  al- 
KuJ'ah ),  a  town  on  the  Euphrates;  —  applied  esp.  to  an 
Arabic  alphabet  and  its  angular  characters,  early  employed 
there  in  preparing  costly  copies  of  the  Koran  and  later  in 
architectural  ornamentation. 


Kufic  Writing. 


kot-schu'be-ite  (kht-shoo'bMt), 
n.  [After  P.  A.  v.  Kochubei/. 
Chester .]  A  rose-red  chromif- 
erous  variety  of  clinochlore. 
Kot'ta  (kJ5t'a),  Kott.  Kot'te 
(-5),  n.  See  Ural-Altaic  lan¬ 
guages.  [cotta  bus.  | 

kot'ta-bos  (kfit'«-b5s).  Var.  of  | 
kot'tig-ite  (kflt'Tg-it),  n.  [  Aft¬ 
er  O.  Knttig,  who  first  described 
it.  Chester.]  Min.  A  light  red 
mineral  occurring  massive  or  in 
cruets.  It  is  hydrous  zinc  arse¬ 
nate.  Zn^As-jOfuSlUO- 
Kotts'torf-er  val'ue  (kOts'tGr- 
fSr).  Analyt.  Chem.  =  sapon¬ 
ification  VALUE.  _ 
ko-tu'ku  (ko-too'koo),  n.  [Ma¬ 
ori.]  A  white  heron  ( Herod ias 
timoriensis )  of  eastern  Asia  and 
Australasia.  New  Zealand.  _ 
ko-tu'ku-tu  ku(ko-too'k<56-too/- 
koo  ;  colloq.  ko-too'koo-t(5ok),  n. 
[Maori.]  The  New  Zealand  na¬ 
tive  fuensia  or  its  fruit, 
kot'wal  <  kr.t'wui ). [Per. kot- 
wal.]  A  chief  police  officer  of 
a  city  or  town  ;  also,  a  native 
town  magistrate.  East  Indies. 
kot'y-le.  Var.  of  cotula. 
kot'y-los  (k5t'Y-15s),  n.  =  kot- 
yle. 

Ko'tys.  Var.  of  Cotys. 
Kotz'e-bu  ism  (k  fi  t's  ?-b"o- 
Yz’rn),  n.  Style  or  characteristic 
of  or  as  of  Kotzebue,  a  German 
dramatist  of  the  Sturm  und 
Drang  period. 

ko'u  (kS'oo).  n.  A  South  Af¬ 
rican  fig  marigold  ( Mesembry - 
anthemum  anatomicnm)  which 
after  fermentation  is  used  by 
the  natives  for  chewing, 
koude.  d*  could.  [koodoo.  | 
kou'dou  (koo'doo).  Var.  of| 
konhubis.  Ohs.  pi.  of  cowhuby. 
ko'u-ko  u  (ko'do-ko/ob), «.  [Ma¬ 
ori.]  =  MOREPOKK  b. 

kou'lan (koo'ldn),  /?.  [Kirghiz 
kulan.]  A  wild  ass  of  the  Kir¬ 
ghiz  Steppe  usually  considered 
identical  with  the  onager. 

kon'miss.  kou'myss.  Vara,  of 
kumiss. 

Kou'myk.  Var.  of  Kumyk. 
koundee.  ^  condue,  conduct, 
koarbash.  Var.  of  kurbash. 
Kou-re'tes  (kdo-re'tez).  Var.  of 
Curetes.  [of  Kurgan. | 

Kour-gane'  (koor-gan').  Var.  | 
Kou-rot'ro-phos  (k  oo-r  5t'r  6- 
f56),n.  [Gr.  KOvpoTpo</>o?  nour- 
isher  of  children.]  See  IIeka. 
kours.  f  CURSE, 
kou'sin  (koo'sYn),  koua'se-in 
(kdhs'e-Yn),  kous'sin  (kdhs'Yn). 
Vars.  of  kosin. 

koua'kous  .  Var.  of  couscous. 


keus'so(k(5hs'5).  Var  of  cusso. 
kouth.  etc.  f  couth,  etc. 
kou'za  (kdo'tad),  n.  [In  Cy¬ 
prus  called  kuts  or  guts  ]  See 
MEASURE. 

kow.  Var.  of  cow,  a  phantom 
kow'bird'  (ko'bQrd/)*  Var.  of 

KOBIRD. 

kowe.  chough,  cough,  cow. 
kowe,  ti.  [OF.  cot/e,  coe,  tail,  F. 
queue  Cf.  QUEUE.]  A  short  line 
forming  a  tail  to  verses.  Obs. 
kown'nage.  coinage. 
kow'rie.  +  cowrie. 
kow'rie,  kow'ry  (kou'rY).  Vars 
of  KAURI. 

kow'achot.  +  cushat. 
kow-tow'  (ko-tou').  Var.  of 
kotow. 

koy.  coy,  quiet ;  quey. 
ko-yan'  (kfl-y&n'),  n.  [Malay.] 
See  weight. 

Koz(k5z).  Bih. 

K.  P  Anbr.  Knight  of  St.  Pat¬ 
rick  (Ireland);  Knight,  or 
Knights,  of  Pythias, 
kr.  Abbr.  Kreutzer  ;  krona  ; 
krone;  kronen;  kroner. 

Kr.  Abbr.  Chem.  [no  period, 
Kr],  Krypton. 

kra  (kra),  n.  [Malay  kera.] 
Zool.  A  long-tailed  ape  (Maca- 
ca  eynomolga )  of  the  Indian 
region.  It  is  grizzled  dusky 
brown  or  rufescent,  with  naked 
face,  cars,  and  callosities,  and 
lives  near  the  coast,  feeding 
largely  on  crustaceans. 

Krafft’a  alloy  ( krafts).  An  alloy 
of  bismuth  <>3  per  cent,  lead  25 
per  cent,  and  tin  12  per  cent.  It 
melta  at  104®  <  \  0120®  F.). 

Krag  (kriig).  n.  Mil.  A  Krag- 
Jdrgensen  rifle.  Colloq. 
Kra-ko'wi-ak  ( km-ko'vY-ftk),  n. 
[Pol., prop,  a  Cracovian  (dance).] 
Music.  =  Cracovienne. 
kratne.  Var.  of  crame.  Scot. 
Kra-me  ri-a'ce-ae  (km-me/rY-a'- 
s6-e),  n.pl.  [NL.]  Bot  A  family 
of  hrubs  (order  Rosales)  con¬ 
sisting  of  the  genus  Krameria. 
—  kra-me' ri-a'ceous  (-shite),  a. 
krane.  crane. 
krang  (kr&ng).  Var.  of  kreng. 
||  krantz  (krants),  n.  [South 
African  D.,  fr.  TA.krans  garland, 
cornice,  crown.  Cf.  crants.] 
Cliff;  precipice.  South  Africa. 
krantz'ite  (kr&nts'Tt),  n.  [Aft¬ 
er  I)r.  A.  Krantz ,  German  min¬ 
eralogist.]  Min.  A  fossil  resin 
similar  to  amber, 
krany.  j*  cranny. 
kraa  (kras),  n.  [Native  name 
Ards.]  The  serow.  Kashmir. 
kra'Bia  (kra'sYe),  n.  [Gr.  Apart? 
mixing.]  The  act  or  practice  of 


adding  water  to  the  Eucharistic 
wine  ;  mixed  chalice, 
krass  (  kras).  Var.  of  kaross. 
kra'ter.  Var.  of  crater.  1. 
Kra-tim'  (kra-tem'),  or  Krat'i- 
mer  (krttt'Y-mgr),  n.  [See  Al 
Rakim.]  Moham.  Legend.  The 
watchdog  of  the  Seven  Sleepers. 
It  was  endowed  with  nropneev 
and  was  to  be  admitted  to  Para¬ 
dise.  Cf.  Al  Rakim. 
kratometer,  -metric,  -metry. 
Vars.  of  cratometer,  etc. 
krau'rite  (krfi'rlt),  n.  [Gr. 
xpavpo?  brittle.]  Min.  =  du-  I 
krenite. 

Krau'se’s  cor'pus-cles  (krou'- 
zSz).  [After  W.  Krause  (b.  1833),  j 
German  anatomist  ]  Anat.  End 
bulbs  of  sensory  nerves  in  the 
conjunctiva  and  other  mucous 
membranes,  the  genitals,  etc. 
Krause’s  membrane.  Anat.  See 
intermediate  disk. 
kraut  (  krout),  or  kraut' weed  , 
n.  [G.  kraut  herb,  cabbage.]  , 
Charlock  ;  jointed  charlock. 
kraverB  +  crevice. 
krayer  f  crayer 
K.  R  C.  Abbr.  Freemasonry. 
Knight  of  the  Red  Cross,  or  i 
Rose  Croix. 

K.  R.  E  Abbr.  Knight  of  the 
Red  Eagle  (Prussia 
kre'a-sote.  Var.  of  creosote. 
kre-at'ic,  kre'a-tine.  etc.  Vars. 
of  creatic,  etc.  [turer.  05^.1 
kreek'er,  n.  A  soldier  adven-| 
kreel.  Var  of  creel. 
kreese.  Var.  of  creese. 
kreit'to-nite  (k  r  i't  0-n  1 1),  n. 
[Gr.  KpeiTTojv,  compar.  of  xpa- 
tu?  strong.]  A  black  variety  of 
gahnite  [of  CR1  I M.  I 

kreme.  Obs  or  dial.  Eng.  var.  | 
krem'ers-ite  (krem'?rs-Yt),  n. 
[After  Dr.  P.  Kremers ,  who  de¬ 
scribed  it.]  Min.  A  volcanic 
product  in  red  octahedrons.  It 
is  a  hydrous  chloride  of  potas¬ 
sium,  ammonium,  and  ferrous 
iron.  KCl  NH4Cl-FeCl2-H20. 
krem8  (krems).  krems  lead,  or 
krems  white.  =  Kremnitz 
white. 

kren'ner-ite  (k  r  e  n'5  r-Y  t),  n. 
[After  J.  A.  Krenner.  Hungarian 
mineralogist.]  Min.  A  telluride 
of  gold  and  silver,  (Au,Ag)Te2, 
found  in  silver-white  or  pale 
brass-yellow  orthorhombic  crys¬ 
tals.  Sp.  gr.,  8.35. 
kre'o-sote.  Var.  of  creosote. 
kres-am'ine-  Var.  of  cres am¬ 
ine. 

kre'Bol-  Var.  of  cresol. 
krevys.  +  crawfish. 


k’ri,  n.  =  kf.rk  Bib. 
krie'ker  (kre'k5r),  n.  [Perh.fr. 
I).  krieken  to  chirp,  peep.l  The 
pectoral  sandpiper.  Local .  U.  S. 
Krim'mer  (krYm'gr),  n.  [Ger.] 
Also  Crim'mer.  A  gray  or 
black  fur  resembling  astrakhan 
or  Persian  lamb,  made  from  the 
pelts  of  young  lambs  raised  in 
or  near  the  Crimean  Peninsula 
kri'na  (kre'nd),  n.  [Bulgarian.] 
See  measure. 

krink.  Obs.  or  dial.  Eng.  var. 
Of  CR1NK,  n.  Sf  V.  [SPHINX.) 

kri'o-sphinx  .  Var.  of  CRio-| 
kris.  Var.  of  creese. 
KriBh'na-ism  (krYsh'nd-Yz’m), 
n.  Worship  of  Krishna. — 
Krish'na-ist.  Kriflh'na-ite,  n. 
kris'u-vig-ite  ( krYs'<Y6-vYg-Tt),w. 
[From  Krimvig ,  Iceland.]  Min. 

=  BROCH  ANTITK. 
krit'arch-y  (krYt'iir-kY),  n.  [Gr 
Aptrij?  judge  -P  - archy .]  The 
rule  of  the  judges  over  Israel. 

Nonce  Word. 

Krit'a  Yu'ga  (krYt'd  ydo'gd). 
[Skr.  krta  tne  first  age.  See  Yu- 
oa.]  Hindu  Myth.  SeeYuGA. 
krit'ri-ma  (-rY-md),  a.  [Skr 
krtrima  factitious.]  Hindu  Low. 
Lit.,  factitious  ;  —  used  to  desig¬ 
nate  a  form  of  adoption  with¬ 
out  religious  ceremonies  in 
which  the  adopted  child  is  open¬ 
ly  brought  up  with  a  view  to  in¬ 
herit. 

kri-ya'-sak'ti  (krf-yii'sfik'tY  ; 
-shftk'tY )  or  -shak'ti  (-shOk'tY), 
n.  [Skr .  kriyagakti.]  Theos.  The 
power  of  thought  which  pro- 
<  1  u ■  h  results  on  the  objective 
plane. 

Krl'zik’s  core(krYt'sYks).  Elec. 
A  core  for  an  electromagnet  so 
proportioned  that  the  pull  is  Uni¬ 
term  as  it  is  drawn  into  the  coil, 
krock'et,  n.  The  oyster  catch¬ 
er.  Local ,  Eng. 
krohn'kite  (krfln'klt),n.  [Aft¬ 
er  B.  Krohnke ,  who  analyzed 
it.]  Min.  A  hydrous  sulphate 
of  copper  and  sodium,  CuS04- 
Na2S04-2HoO,  occurring  mass¬ 
ive,  in  color  azure-blue, 
kro  kid'o-lite  ( krfi-kYd'C-lIt). 
V:ir.  oi  crocidolitb. 
kro'mar-o-graph'  (kr5'mdr-0- 
g  ratv;  k  r  «%m  a  r'fi-),  n.  [L. 
Kro  mar.  name  of  the  inventor  + 
-graph.]  A  machine  for  auto¬ 
matically  recording  improvised 
music  on  the  pianoforte, 
kro'rae  (kr5'm5),  n.  =  croma. 

kro'meB-ki,  kro'mea-ky  (kro' 
mCs-kl),  n. ;  pi.  -kis  or  -kys 
(-kYz).  [Russ,  krdmochki  slices 


(of  bread).]  A  kind  of  croquette 
wrapped  in  sliced  bacon  or 
calf’s  udder,  dipped  in  butter, 
and  fried. 

krom'skop  (krOm'skop),  n.  [See 
ch  romo-  ;  -scope.]  A  kind  of 
chromoscope.  [SeecoiN.| 

kro'na(kro'n«),n.  =lstKRONE.| 
kronch'ka  (krOnch'kd),  //. 
[Russ,  kruzhka  a  small  glass  or 
cup,  fr.  G.  krug  a  pitcher. J  See 
MEASURE. 

Kronos.  n.  =  Cronos. 

Kroo.  Kroo'man.  Vars.  of  Kru, 
K  r  u  M  a  n  . 

kro'8a(kro'sd),  n.  [Skr.  krog a.] 
A  kos.  See  measure. 
kross.  Var.  of  kaross 
Kru  (kroo),  n  =  K  rum  an. 
krul'ler  Var.  of  cruller 
Krum'holtz  oil  (krdom'hcilts). 
See  "ii.,  Table  /. 
kru  no'dal,  kru'node.  Vars. 
Of  CRUNODAL,  CRUNODE. 

Krupp  (krdOp),  v.  t.  'Fo  Krupp- 
ize.  [krypsis.I 

krup'sis  (kr<5op'sY8).  Var.  of| 
kry'o  lite.  Var.  of  cryolite. 
kry-om'e-ter.  Var.  of  cr yom  e- 
tkr. 

kry  o-scop'ic,  kry-os'eo-py. 

Y  utk.  of  CRYOSCOPIC,  etc. 
kry p 'to-.  Var.  of  crypto-. 
kryp'tol  (krYp'tOl  ;-t01),  n.  [Cf. 
crypto-.J  A  granular  mass  or 
powder  consisting  of  graphite, 
carborundum,  and  clay,  used  to 
develop  heat  by  its  resistance  to 
an  electric  current, 
krys'tic.  Var.  of  crystic. 

K.  S.  A.  Abbr.  Knight  of  St 
Anne  (Russia), 
ksar.  +  czar. 

K.  S.  E.  Abbr.  Knight  of  St. 
Esprit  (France). 

K.  S-  F.  Abbr.  Knight  of  San 
Fernando  (Spain). 

K.  S.  F.  M  Abbr.  Knight  of  San 
Ferdinand  and  Merit  (Naples). 
K.  S  G.  Abbr.  Knight  of  St. 
Gregory  ;  Knight  of  St.  George 
(Russia). 

K.  S  H.  Abbr.  Knight  of  St. 
Hubert  (Bavaria). 
Kshat'ri-ya-hood.  n.  See -hood. 
K  S.  I.  Abbr.  Knight  of  the 
Star  of  India. 

K.  S.  M.  and  S.  G.  Abbr. 
Knight  of  St.  Michael  and  St. 
George  (Ionian  Is.). 

K.  S  P-  Abbr.  Knight  of  St. 
Stanislaus  of  Poland  ;  Knight  of 
St.  Patrick  (Ireland) 

K.  S.  S  Abbr.  Knight  of  the 
Sword  of  Sweden  ;  Knight  of 
the  Southern  Star  (Brazil), 
kt.  Abbr.  Carat. 

Kt.  Abbr.  Chess.  Knight. 


K.  T  Abbr.  Knight  Templar  ; 
Knight  of  the  Thistle  (Scot* 
land)  [elor.l 

Kt  Bach.  Abbr  Knight  Bach-I 
k’thibh  (k’thev).  Var.  of 

KKTHIB. 

K.  T.  S.  Abbr.  Knight  of  the 
Tower  and  Sword  (Portugal), 
ku.  i*cow,  cuk..  [calendar. | 
Kuar  (kwar),  n.  See  HlNDU| 
ku'ba  (koo'ba),  n.  See  meas¬ 
ure. 

Ku-ba'chi  (k«5o-ba'chY),  ii.  A 
Caucasian  tribe  of  Dagestan; 
al>".  t ) i «-i r  language,  not  known 
to  he  related  to  any  other. 
Ku-be'ra  (kdh-ba^rd).  w.  [Skr. 
Kubera.]  V'edic  Myth.  God  of 
wealth. 

Ku'bu  (koo'bdo),  n.  One  of  a 
primitive  Malayan  forest  tribe 
of  south  central  Sumatra, 
kuchene  +  kitchen. 

Ku-chin'.  Var.  of  Kutchin. 

kud.  kudde.  +  kid,  p.  a. 

ku'da  (koo'd«),7n  The  Malayan 
tapir.  [kith  e. | 

kudde.  Obs  pret.  8c  p.  p.  of| 
kude.  cud. 

ku'dize  (kn'dlz),  v.  t.  [From 
kudos.]  To  praise  ;  to  glorify. 

||  ku'dos  (kQ'dOs;  k<5o'd8s),  n. 
[Gr.  xi'So?  glory.]  Glory;  fame; 
renown  ;  praise.  Colloq. 
ku'dos,  v.  t.  To  praise  ;  extol, 
ku'du  (koo'd<5o).  Var.  of  koo¬ 
doo. 

kue.  f  cue,  half  farthing, 
kuead,  etc.  qued,  etc. 
kueme.  f  quemk. 

kufr  (kdhl’r).  n.  [Ar.]  Moham. 
Laic.  Infidelity, 
ku'gel  func  tions  (k<5d'g£l).  [G. 
kugel  sphere.]  See  spherical 
harmonic  analysis. 
kuggel.  +  cudgel. 
kuhl  (  kool),  Var.  of  kohl. 
Kiih'le-born  (kti'lP-bOrn),  n. 
[G.l  In  De  la  Motte  Fouque’s 
"  Undine,”  a  water  spirit,  the 
soulless  and  malicious  uncle  of 
Undine. 

Kuh-li'i-dae  (kdo-lI'Y-d5),  n.pl. 
[NL.,fr.  the  genus  name  Kuhlia, 
prob.  after  Heinrich  Kuhl  (1797- 
1S21).  German  noturalist.]  A 
family  of  marine  and  fresh-water 
fisheB  related  to  the  fresh-water 
suntishes,  esp.  abundant  in 
Polynesia.  Kuh'lt-a(kdo'lY-d), 
the  only  genus,  includes  several 
important  food  fishes. 
Ku'i(koo'S),  n.  1.  One  of  a 
primitive  people  of  Cambodia 
and  Siam  related  to  the  Khmer, 
known  as  skillful  smiths  ;  also, 
one  of  a  people  of  the  Shan 
States  related  to  the  Lolo6. 


ale,  senate,  c&re,  &m,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofa ;  eve,  £vent,  find,  recent,  maker;  ice,  Ill;  old,  6bey,  orb,  5dd,  s&ft,  connect ;  use,  unite,  (ira,  up,  circtfs,  menii  ; 
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Kn'-Kluz',  or  Ku'klux'  (ku'klQks'),  n.  U.  S.  Hist.  a  A 
secret  political  organization  in  the  Southern  States,  active 
for  several  years  after  the  close  of  the  Civil  War,  and  hav¬ 
ing  for  its  chief  aim  the  repression  of  the  political  power 
of  the  freedmen  ;  —  called  also  Ku-Klux  Klan.  After  this 
organization  had  come  to  be  chietly  made  up  of  the  more 
restless  and  lawless  elements  and  had  committed  numerous 
outrages,  the  government,  in  1871,  by  the  passage  of  the 
Enforcement  Act  (popularly  known  as  the  Ku-Klux  Act  or 
Force  Bill)  took  steps  to  suppress  it,  and  thereafter  its  ac¬ 
tivity  gradually  ceased,  b  Hence,  a  member  of  the  Ku- 
Klux. 

kllk'ri(kdok're),  n.  [Hind. 
fcuAfL]  A  curved  knife  or 
short  sword  with  a  broad  Kukri 

blade  used  by  the  Gurkhas.  India. 

Kul  tur'kampL  (kd51-toor'kampf'),  n.  [G.,  fr.  kultur , 
cultur,  culture  -(-  kampf  fight.]  Ger.  Hut.  Lit.,  culture 
war;  —  a  name,  originating  with  Virchow  (1821-1902), 
given  to  a  struggle  between  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
and  the  German  government,  chiefly  over  the  latter’s  ef¬ 
forts  to  control  educational  and  ecclesiastical  appointments 
in  the  interests  of  the  political  policy  of  centralization. 
The  struggle  began  with  the  passage  by  the  Prussian  Diet  in 
May,  1873,  of  the  so-called  May  laws,  or  Falk  laws,  aiming  at 
the  regulation  of  the  clergy.  Opposition  eventually  compelled 
the  government  to  change  its  policy,  and  from  l.sso  to  lsy;  laws 
virtually  nullifying  the  May  laws  were  enacted, 
ku'miss,  kou'rniss  (kob'uns),  n.  [Russ,  kumys ;  of  Mon¬ 
golian  origin.]  An  intoxicating  fermented  (sometimes 
distilled)  liquor  originally  made  by  the  Tatars  from  mare’s 
or  camel’s  milk.  It  can  be  prepared  from  any  kind  of  milk, 
and  is  now  largely  made  from  cow’s  milk  in  Europe  and 
the  United  States  with  a  very  slight  percentage  content 
of  alcohol,  as  a  food  drink  or  beverage. 

Kumiss  is  mare’s  or  cow’s  milk,  with  or  without  the  addition 
of  sugar  (sucrose),  which  has  undergone  alcoholic  fermenta¬ 
tion.  U.  S  Dept  Ayrxc 

kiim'mel  (kiim'^l),  n.  [G.  kiimmel  cumin,  caraway  seed, 
L.  cuminum.  Cf.  cumin.]  A  liqueur  flavored  with  cara¬ 
way  seed,  anise,  etc.  It  is  made  chiefly  at  Riga,  a  city  in 
Russia.  Allasch,  or  doppel-kummel ,  is  a  rich  quality  of 
kiimmel. 

kum'quat  (kiim'kwbt),  n.  [Chin,  kam-kwat ,  Cantonese 
pron.  of  kin  kii  (Pekinese  chin1  chii 2)  gold  orange.]  a  A 
Chinese  citrous  fruit  extensively  cultivated  in  Japan,  Flor¬ 
ida  and  California,  also  in  English  glasshouses.  It  is  of 
small  size,  round  or  oblong  in  shape,  and  has  a  sweet  rind 
and  acid  pulp,  and  is  chiefly  used  for  making  preserves 
and  confectionery,  b  The  tree  ( Citrus  japonica)  which 
bears  this  fniit. 

Ku'myk  (koo'mTk),  n.  A  member  of  a  Turkish  tribe  of 
the  Caucasus  ;  also,  their  language.  See  Ural-Altaic. 
Kun'dry  (kdon'drl),  n.  [G.]  In  Wagner’s  “  Parsifal,”  a 
mythical  woman  who,  having  laughed  at  Jesus  while  he 
was  carrying  his  cross,  is  doomed  to  wander  for  ages  in 
helpless  remorse.  She  serves  the  Grail  knights,  but,  fall¬ 
ing  under  Klingsor’s  power,  is  forced  against  her  will  to 
beguile  Amfortas,  and  to  attempt  the  seduction  of  Parsi¬ 
fal,  whose  resistance  enables  him  to  lift  the  curse  from 
her.  See  Parsifal,  Klingsor. 


kun'kur  (kiirj'kSr),  n.  [Hind,  kankar.]  A  kind  of  lime¬ 
stone,  found  sometimes  in  thick  strata,  but  usually  occur¬ 
ring  in  the  form  of  nodules  distributed  through  the  top¬ 
soil.  It  is  used  for  making  lime  and  as  a  material  for 
building  roads.  India. 

kunz'ite  (kdonts'it),  n.  [After  George  F.  Kunz ,  American 
gem  expert.]  Min.  A  variety  of  spodumene  occurring  in 
beautiful  amethystine  crystals.  It  phosphoresces  strongly 
when  subjected  to  the  action  of  radium  or  the  Rontgen 
rays. 

kur'bash  (kddr'bash  ;  koor-bash'),  n.  [Turk,  qirbach.]  A 
lash  or  whip  of  hide  used  as  an  instrument  of  punishment 
in  Turkey,  Egypt,  etc.  —  v.  t.  To  lash  with  the  kurbash. 

Kurd  (koord),  n.  A  member  of  a  race  numbering  over  two 
millions  and  dwelling  chiefly  in  Kurdistan,  though  Persia 
and  Caucasia  each  contains  a  considerable  Kurdish  popu¬ 
lation.  They  are  of  moderate  stature,  very  dark,  and 
very  dolichocephalic,  hard-featured,  and  savage  in  as¬ 
pect.  Many  of  them  are  nomadic,  and  they  are  tierce  and 
vindictive,  esp.  toward  Armenians.  Their  language  is 
Iranian. 

kur-daPtcha  (koor-di'chd),  a.  [Native  name.]  A  kind  of 
shoe,  made  of  matted  emu  feathers,  worn  by  Australian 
aborigines,  the  two  ends  being  of  the  same  shape,  so  that 
the  direction  of  the  wrearer’s  course  cannot  be  detected 
from  his  trail.  The  wearer  is  supposed  to  be  intent  on 
murder.  As  used  by  the  blacks  the  word  denotes  the 
wearer,  not  the  shoes. 

Kurdish  (koor'dTsh),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Kurds. 
—  n.  The  language  of  the  Kurds. 

Kur  gan'  (k<5or-gan'),  n.  [Russ.,  fr.  Turki  qurgan  for¬ 
tress.]  A  rchfeol.  A  barrow  or  sepulchral  tumulus  of  the 
Russian  or  Siberian  steppes. 

Ku-ril'i-an  (koo-rTl'i-an),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the 
Kurile  Islands,  a  chain  of  islands  in  the  Pacific  Ocean,  ex¬ 
tending  from  the  southern  extremity  of  Kamchatka  to 
Yezo.  —  n.  A  native  or  an  inhabitant  of  the  Kurile  Is¬ 
lands. 

kur'ra  jong'  (kur'a-j5ng'),  n.  Also  koo'ra  Jong',  cur'ra 

jong  [Native  name.]  Any  of  several  malvaceous  and 
sterculiaceous  trees  or  shrubs  from  whose  bark  or  fiber  the 
Australian  aborigines  make  cordage,  nets,  or  matting  ; 
esp.,  any  of  several  species  of  Sterculia  ;  as,  the  black  kur- 
rajong  ( S .  diversifolia  and  5.  quadrijida) ;  green  kurra- 
jong  ( Hibiscus  htterophyllus ),  etc. 

ku-rung'  (kdb-rdong'),  n.  [Hind,  kurung.]  An  East  In¬ 
dian  fabaceous  tree  ( Galedupa  indica ),  with  pinnate  leaves 
and  yellow  flowers  in  axillary  racemes, 
ku  si  man'sel  (koo'sT-man'sgl),  ku  si  man's©  (-sa),n.  A 
dark  brown  burrowing  animal  ( Crossarchus  obscurus),  na¬ 
tive  of  West  Africa,  allied  to  and  about  the  size  of  the 
mongoose. 

ku-tee'ra  gum  (kft-te'ra).  [Hind.  AvifTrrt.]  A  kind  of 
um  resembling  tragacanth  obtained  from  the  East  In- 
ian  shrub  Maximiliana  gossypium ,  also  from  several  spe¬ 
cies  of  Sterculia.  as  S.  urens ,  S.  tragacantha ,  etc.  It  is 
closely  allied  to  Bassora  gum,  and  is  probably  only  a  va¬ 
riety  of  it. 

Kut'ter’s  for'mu  la  (kdot'erz).  Hydraulics.  A  formula 


for  estimating  the  flow  of  water  in  open  rivers  and  canals, 
and  sometimes  modified  for  estimating  the  flow  through 
long  pipes  of  water  with  low  velocity  and  entrance  head. 
The  formula  was  devised  by  E.  Ganguillet  and  W.  R.  Kut- 
ter,  Swiss  engineers. 

Kwa  kl  U'tl  (kwa'ke-oo't’l),  n.  sing.  &  pi.  A  group  of 
Wakashan  Indian  tribes  dwelling  upon  the  Queen  Char¬ 
lotte  Islands,  Vancouver,  and  the  adjacent  mainland, 
among  whom  tribal  authority  is  in  the  hands  of  a  series  of 
secret  societies,  the  highest  society  being  the  Hamatsa}  or 
cannibal  society. 

Kwan'non' (kwan'on'),  w.  [Jap.  kuwan-on.]  In  Japanese 
Buddhism,  a  feminine  bodhisat  worshiped  as  the  incar¬ 
nation  of  compassion  and  often  called  the  “goddess  of 
mercy.”  She  is  the  eame  as  the  Kwan -  Yin  of  Chinese  Buddhists 
and  corresponds  to  a  male  bodhisat  of  the  Tibetan  and  other 
western  Buddhists. 

ky'an  ize  (kl'an-Iz),  v.  t.  ;  ky'an-ized  (-Izd) ;  ky'an-iz'ing 
(-iz'Tng).  [From  J.  H.  Kyan,  the  inventor  of  the  proc¬ 
ess.]  To  render  (wood)  proof  against  decay  by  saturat¬ 
ing  with  a  solution  of  corrosive  sublimate  in  open  tanks, 
or  under  pressure.  —  ky  an-i  za'tlon  (kPdn-I-za'shun ;  -i- 
za'-),  n. 

ky'mo  graph  (ki'mo-gr&f),  n.  [Gr.  icvga  wave  -f-  -graph.'] 
An  automatic  apparatus  consisting  of  clockwork  revolv¬ 
ing  a  drum  covered  with  smoked  paper,  on  which  curves  of 
pressure,  etc.,  may  be  traced,  as  in  the  recording  of  pulse 
waves,  respiratory  movements,  etc.  —  ky  mo  graph'lo 
(ki'mo-grSf'Tk),  a. 

ky  nu  ren'ic  (ki'nti-rgn'Tk),  a.  [Gr.  *vW,  kvvos,  dog  -f- 
oupov  urine.]  Physiol.  Chem.  Pertaining  to  or  designat¬ 
ing  a  crystalline  acid,  Ct,Hr1N(0H)C02H  H^0,  which  is 
obtained  from  the  urine  of  dogs.  It  is  a  derivative  of 
quinoline. 

ky  nu'rlne  (ki-nu'rtn ;  -ren;  184),  n.  Also -rin.  Chem.  A 
crystalline  nitrogenous  base,  C9HGON,  which  is  a  hydroxy 
derivative  of  quinoline.  It  may  be  obtained  artificially 
by  heating  kynurenic  acid. 

ky-pho'sis  (ki-fo'sis),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  #cu<£a><ri9,  fr.  kv<£<>9 
humpbacked.]  Med.  Angular  curvature  of  the  spine  ;  the 
condition  of  one  who  is  humpbacked.  —  ky-phot'ic  (-f5t'- 
Tk),  a. 

Kyr'i  e  e-lei'SOn  (kir'T-e  e-ll'son  ;  ke'ri-a  S-la'T-s5n).  [Gr. 
Kvpie  ^Aerjcrov.]  1.  Eccl.  Greek  words,  meaning  “Lord, 
have  mercy  upon  us,”  and  forming :  a  A  short  petition, 
used  in  various  offices  of  the  Eastern  and  Roman  churches, 
as,  in  the  latter,  with  the  additional  petition  Chr  'ute  eleison, 
Christ ,  have  mercy  upon  us ,  in  the  Mass,  the  breviary  of¬ 
fices,  the  litany  of  the  saints,  etc.  b  Chs.  of  the  Anglican 
Communion.  (1)  The  response,  Lord,  have  mercy  upon  us , 
etc.,  to  the  Ten  Commandments.  (2)  The  petitions,  Lord , 
have  mercy  upon  us,  Christ ,  have  mercy  upon  us.  Lord ,  have 
mercy  upon  us,  as  in  the  Communion  Service  when  the 
Decalogue  has  been  omitted. 

2.  A  musical  setting  of  either  of  the  foregoing. 

ky'rine  (ki'rTn  ;  -ren  ;  184),  n.  Also  ky'rin.  [From  Gr. 
Kvpos  authority,  validity,  because  considered  a  basic  protein 
nucleus.]  Physiol.  Chem.  Any  of  a  class  of  basic  sub¬ 
stances  resembling  the  protamines,  obtained  by  hydrolysis 
of  gelatin,  casein,  etc. 


2.  The  Kandh  language.  See 

Dravido-Munda. 

kuic.  +  QUICK. 

kuich'ua  (kwYch'wd),  n.  A 
South  American  spotted  cat 
(Felis  macrurus)  similar  to  the 
ocelot,  but  having  a  longer  tail, 
kuich  un-chul'li  (kwYch'fin- 
chOl'Y),  n.  [Quichua,  name  of 
the  plant. J  The  root  of  an  Ec¬ 
uadorian  violaceous  plant  (Cal¬ 
ceolaria  parviflora). 
kuithe.  +  kithe. 
ku'kang  (koo'kftng).  n.  [Malay 
hula  tig.  ]  The  slow  loris. 
kuk'er-i  (kdbk'6r-Y).  Var.  of 

Kl'KKI. 

kukewald.  f  cuckold. 

Ku'ki  (koo'kt),  n.  A  member 
of  any  of  a  group  of  Mongoloid 
hill  tribes  of  southern  Assam 
and  eastern  Burma  ;  also,  their 
language.  See  Indo-Chinese. 
Ku'ki-Chin'  (-chYn'),  n.  See 
Indo-Chinese  languages. 
Ku'-Klux',  or  Ku'klux',  r.  t.  To 
maltreat  or  'outrage  after  the 
manner  of  the  Ku-Klux. — 
Ku'-Klux  ism,  Ku'klux'ism 
(-Yz’m),  n. 

kukstole.  «f*  cuckstool. 
ku'ku  (koo'koo),  n.  [Maori.] 
A  New  Zealand  fruit  pigeon 
( Hemiphaga novseseelandise).  It 
is  found  on  both  islands,  and  is 
highly  esteemed  a6  a  game  bird. 
ku'ku-i(koo'kcSt>-6),  w.  [Hawai¬ 
ian.]  The  candlenut  tree.  _ 
ku'ku-lu-a-e'o  (koo'koo  loo-ii- 
a '0),n.  [Hawaiian.]  A  stilt  ( //*- 
mantopus  knudseni).  Hawaii. 
ku'kung  (kdo'kQng).  Var.  of 
kuka.no. 

ku'ku-pa  (koo'koo-pa),n.  The 
kuku. 

ku'la(koo'la),  n.  See  measure. 
ku'la-ite  (kdo'lit-It),  n.  fFrom 
Kula ,  town  of  Asia  Minor.] 
Petrog.  A  rare  variety  of  basalt, 
rich  in  alkalies  and  containing 
much  hornblende, 
ku'lan  (koo'ldn).  Var.  of  kou- 
i.an. 

Ku-la'na-pan  (kdo-la'na-pftn), 
a.  Designating  a  North  Amer¬ 
ican  Indian  linguistic  6tock 
formerly  holding  considerable 
territories  upon  the  Pacific 
coast  north  of  San  Francisco, 
ku-lang'  (kdb-lung';,  n.  [Hind. 
kulang  crane.]  The  common 
crane  ( (Jrus  gi-us).  India. 

Ku'li  (kdo'lf) ,  n.  =  Koli. 
ku'lin  ism  (kob'lYn-Yz’m),  n. 
The  practice  of  Brahman  fami¬ 
lies  of  Bengal  of  giving  their 
daughters  as  plural  wives  to  the 
Kulin  Brahmans,  deemed  of 
very  pure  descent,  for  the  credit 
of  the  alliance. 

ku'li  seeds  (koo'lY).  The  seeds 
of  an  East  Indian  species  of 
Croton  (prob.  C.  oblong  if olius) 
used  locally  as  a  purgative. 


kul-kar'ni  (kdbl-k  fl  r'n  ? ),  n. 
[Marathi  kulkaram .]  A  village 
accountant.  Local ,  India. 
kull.  f  cull,  to  hug  ;  KILL, 
kuira  (kfllm),  n.  [Native  name 
kallam  in  the  Deccan  ]  The 
demoiselle  crane.  Local,  India. 
kulne.  +  kiln. 
kul'vre.  4-  culver. 
ku'ma-ra  (kfio'ma-ra),  v.  Also 
ku'mer-a  (-m?5r-d).  [Polyne¬ 
sian.]  Sweet  potato, 
ku'ma-scope  (koo'md-skSp),  n. 
[Gr.  Kvp.a  wave  4-  -scope.)  A 
cymoscope  ;  —  the  word  orig. 
employed  by  Prof.  Fleming  lor 
this  instrument. 

Ku-mas'sl  (kdb-mas'  I),  n.  A 
Negro  of  the  Gold  Coast  town 
of  Kumassi.  See  Ashanti. 
kume.  4*  come. 
kumeerbund.  4*  cummerbund. 
kumeling.  4*  comeling. 
kumen.  come. 
ku'mer-a.  Var.  of  KUMAR  a. 
kum-har'  ( kdbm-har'),  //.  [Mar¬ 
athi  kumbhar  potter.]  One  of  a 
potter  caste  of  India,  numerous 
in  many  provinces, 
ku'mlsh  (k<5o'mTsh).  Var.  of 
KUMISS. 

kum'mer-bund'.  Var.  of  cum¬ 
merbund. 

Kum'mer’s  sur'face  (kdbm'- 
Srz).  (After  Ernst  Kuinmer 
(1810-03),  Ger.  mathematician, 
who  discovered  it  (1864).]  Math. 
A  quartic  surface  with  sixteen 
conical  points  and  sixteen  sin¬ 
gular  tangent  planes, 
kum'rah  (kdbm'ra),  n.  [Prob. 
lr.  Ar.  hi  mar,  fern,  hi  mar  ah, 
nss.]  A  wild  horse  found  in  the 
Niger  territories,  Africa,  but  de¬ 
scended  from  domestic  stock, 
ku  mu  ku'mu  (  k«5o/moo-kdl)'- 
mdo),  n.  [Maori.]  A  gurnard 
(  Trigla  kuma)  of  New  Zealand, 
kumurbund  4*  cummerbund. 
ku'mys.  Var.  of  kumiss. 

kun.  -j*  CAN,  CON,  KIN. 
kun'bi  (kdbn'bY).  n.  (Marathi 
kunabi  peasant.]  One  of  a  nu¬ 
merous  and  respectable  agricul¬ 
tural  caste  of  central  and  west¬ 
ern  India. 

kun'dah  oil  (koon'da).  See 
oil.  Table  I. 
kunde.  4*  kind. 
kundede.  kundhede.  n.  Kin¬ 
ship  ;  kindness.  Obs. 
kunerike-  +  kinrick^ 
kun'gu  cake  (  kooi) 'goo  ;  native 
koo'ngdo).  [Native  name  of 
the  fly  kungtt  in  Uganda.)  A 
food  prepared  by  the  natives 
about  Lake  Nyaesa  from  larva.1 
of  a  fly  of  the  genus  Corethra 
kunne.  +  can,  con. 
kunreden  +  kindred. 
kunsenten.  4*  consent. 
kunsiler.  +  counselor. 

I;  Kunst'lied'  (kdbnst'let'),  n.  ; 

;>/.  KUNRTLIEDER-(le'd5r).  [G.] 

Music.  See  Lied. 


kup,  n.  Var.  of  keup.  See 
measure. 

k  u  p'f  e  r-n  1  c  k  el  (kdbp'fSr- 
nTkVl),  n.  [G.  See  copper; 

NICKEL.]  Mill.  =  N1CCOLITK. 
kupf'fer  lte  (kdbp'f5r-Tt),  n. 
[After  Prof.  A.  T.  Kupffer, 
Russian  physicist.]  Min.  A 
deep  green  aluminous  variety 
of  amphibole. 

kuph'ar  (kdbf'ar),  n.  [Ar. 
kaufdn  anything  round,  or  Syr. 
gaupha  net.]  A  small  round 
boat  of  willow  covered  with 
skins,  used  on  the  Euphrates, 
kup'per  (kftp'?r),  n.  A  small 
East  Indian  viper  ( Echis  Cari¬ 
na  t  a). 

Ka  ran'.  Var.  of  Koran. 
kurche.  +  kerch. 
kurch'fe  Var.  of  kerchief. 

Ob*,  nr  Scot. 

!l  Kur'haus'  (koor'hous'),  n.  ; 
jd.  -hauser  (-hoi'zUr).  [G.,  lit., 
cure  house.  ]  =  Kursaal. 
Ku'rin.  Ku'rine  (kQ'rYn)  Vars. 
of  K YU KIN. 
kurk.  Var.  of  kirk. 
kurm-bur'ra  (k  n  r  m-b  Q  r'd)- 
Var.  Of  KORUM  BURRA. 

Kur'mi  (kdbr'mY),  n.  [Hind.] 
One  of  an  agricultural  caste  nu¬ 
merous  in  northeastern  Hindu¬ 
stan. 

kurn(kf)rn).  Dial.  Eng.  var. 

of  KIRN. 

kur'nel.  -k  kernel. 
Ku'ro-Sl'wo  (koo'ro-she'wd), 
u.  Also  Ku'ro-shi'wo  [.lap. 
kuroshio ;  kuro  black  -+-  s/no 
tide.]  The  Japan  Current.  See 
under  Japan,  a._ 

||  Kur'saal'  (koor'zal'),  n.  ,*  pi. 
-zale  (-za'IC).  [G.,  fr.  knr  cure 
-I-  saal  hall.]  A  public  hall  or 
room  for  visitors  at  watering 
places  or  health  resorts, 
kur'til-  3*  kjrtle. 

Kur'u-ba  (kdbr'db-bd).  =  Kur- 

um  BA. 

Kur'ukh  (kdbr'Obk),  n.  The 
language  of  the  Oraons  ;  Oraon. 
See  Dravido-Munda. 
Kur'um-ba  (kdbr'dbm-bd),  n. 
One  of  a  numerous  shepherd 
race  or  caste  of  southern  India, 
known  for  an  especial  variety 
of  blanket  which  they  weave, 
kur  ura-bur'ra  <  kur'iZm-bur'd). 
Var.  Of  KORUM  BURRA. 

ku-rung'  oil.  See  oil,  Table  I. 
kur-vey'or  (k£r-v5'?r),  n.  [Boer 
D.  karweier  driver  of  a  dray,  fr. 
D.  karwei  hard  work,  fr.  F.  cor- 
etc.  See  corvee.]  A  traveling 
trader  who  carries  goods  about 
in  a  large  ox  wagon.  So.  Africa. 
kus,  kusse  _  j*  kiss. 

Ku'san  ( kdo'zftn),  a.  Designat¬ 
ing  a  small  linguistic  stock  of 
North  American  Indians,  now 
gathered  on  the  Siletz  Reserva¬ 
tion.  Oregon. 

Kush  \  ar.  of  Cush. 


Ku-sha'iah  (kfl-shfi'yd;  -shT'- 

«).  Bib. 

Kush'ite,  Kush-lt'ic.  Vars.  of 
Cushite,  Cush itic. 
kus'kos  (k  u  s'k  o  s  ),  kus'kus 

(-kus),  n.  |  Per.  &  Hind,  khas- 
khas .]  =  v  stiver. 
kus'si-er  (JcdOs'i-Cr),  n.  Also 
kus'sir  (koo'sir)  [Turk,  ki/iis 
kettledrum. J  Music.  A  Turkish 
instrument  with  a  body  like  a 
kettledrum,  over  which  five 
strings  are  stretched. 
kus'BO  Var.  of  CUSSO. 
kus-ti'  (k<5bs-te'),  n.  The  sacred 
woolen  cord  worn  as  a  girdle  by 
the  Parsis. 

I!  kus'ting  (kfis'tYng),  n. ;  pi 
KtKTlKOBN  (-^n).  [D.]  Homan 
Dutch  Law.  A  purchase-money 
mortgage  on  real  property, 
kustume.  4*  custom. 
kutch.  Var.  of  CUTCH. 
kutch'a  (kQch'd),  cutch'a.  «. 
[Hind,  kachc/ia. )  Crude;  raw; 
makeshift.  Collog.,  Anglo-hid. 
kutch'erry.  Var.  of  CUTCH  eicy. 
Ku-tchln'  (kft-chYn'),  n.  An 
Indian  of  a  group  of  Athapas¬ 
can  hunting  tribes  of  centrul 
Alaska  and  northwestern  Brit¬ 
ish  America. 

Ku'te-nay,  Ku'te-nai  fkdo'te- 
na).  ii.  An  Indian  of  a  Kituna- 
han  tribe  dwelling  in  British 
Columbia  and  Montana, 
kuthe.  i*  could,  couth,  kith, 
kith  e. 

kuttar.  kuttaur  Vars.  of  kata r. 
kutte.  4*  cut. 
kut'wal.  Var.  of  kotwal. 
kuvele.  +  cowl. 
kuvent.  +  CONVENT, 
kuvertur.  4*  coverture. 
kuy.  Obs  pi.  of  COW. 

Kuy.  Var.  of  Kit,  n.,  1 
kuyte.  +  kite. 

Kuz  zil-bash'.  Var.  of  Kizil- 

BASH. 

kvass  (kvas1).  n.  Also  kvas. 
quass.  etc.  [Russ.  Itg.i.]  A  thin, 
sour  beer,  much  used  in  Russia, 
commonly  made  by  pouring 
warm  wafer  on  rye  or  barley  and 
letting  it  ferment, 
kvint  (kvYnt),  n.  [Dan.]  See 
WEIGHT. 

kw-.  For  words  beginning:  kw-, 
see  corresponding  forms  begin¬ 
ning  qu-  ;  as,  for  kwene ,  see 
QUEEN. 

kw.,  KW,  K.  W.  Abbr.  Kilo¬ 
watt  ;  kilowatts. 

K.  W.  Abbr.  Knight  of  William 
(the  Netherlands), 
kwan  ( kwan),  n.  [Jap.  kuwan.) 
See  weight. 

Kwan'-Yin'  (kwiin'yYn'),  n. 
See  Kwannon. 

kwa'zo  ku  ( kwii'ziVkdh),  n.  pi. 
[Jap.  /  nwazoku.)  The  nobility 
of  modern  Japanese  society 
difting.  from  the  shizoku ,  or 
samurai,  and  the  heimin. 


II  kwist'goed'  (kvYst'g(Y6t/),  n. 
[D.]  Roman  Dutch  Law.  A 
>rodigal  or  spendthrift, 
kwl  tan  tie'.  Var.  of  quitan- 

ky  (dial.  kl).  Obs.  or  Scot.  & 
dial  Eng.  pi.  of  cow. 

Ky  Abbr.  Kentucky, 
ky  a-bo'ca.  ky  at-bu>ka.  Vars. 

of  kiakooca. 

ky'ack.  ky'ach.  n.  The  sum¬ 
mer  herring.  Local,  U.  S. 
kyah(kyii),  n.  [Bengali.]  An 
Indian  partridge  ( Francolinus 
mil  ar  is),  similar  in  color  to  the 
English  partridge,  but  having  a 
strong  spur. 

ky'ak  (kT'ftk),  ky'ak  er.  Vars. 
of  kayak, kayaker 
ky  al-lle'.  Var.  of  kjalee. 
kyang.  Var.  of  kiang. 
ky'a  nite  (kT'd-nlt).  Var.  of 

CYANITR. 

ky'a-nol  (-nSl;  -n51).  ky'a-nole, 
n.  [See  cyan  it e.]  Aniline.  Obs. 
ky-an'o-phyll  ( kT-an'O-fll).  Var. 

Of  CYANOPHYLL. 

kv  a-nop'si-a  ( k  Ud-n  C  p's  Y-d). 
var.  of  CY ANOPSIA, 
kyar  (kyiir),  n.  Coconut  fiber, 
or  cordage  made  of  it.  See  coir. 
kyat  (kyiit'),  n.  [Burmese.] 
See  h  i  io  h  i  . 

Ky'a-thos (kl'd-thbs).  Var.  of 
Cyathus. 

||  kyaung  (kyoung),  n.  [Bur¬ 
mese.]  A  Buddhist  monastery. 
Purina.  [Cybklk.| 

Kyb'e-le  (kYb'f-le)  Var.  of | 
ky'bosh.  Var.  of  kibosh. 
kyd,  kydde.  +  kid. 
kyd.  kydde.  r.  t.  To  know.  Obs. 
kye  (dial.  kT).  Obs.  or  Scot.  St 
dial.  Eng.  pi.  of  cow. 
ky  es'te-ln ( kT-Ss'te-Yn),  n.  [Gr 
pregnancy  4-  -tein  ns  in 
protein. J  Med.  A  substance 
forming  the  whitish  pellicle 
occasionally  seen  on  urine  kept 
for  several  days,  —  formerly  sup- 
posed  to  be  assign  of  pregnancy, 
kyke  (dial.  klk).  Obs.  or  dial. 
Eng.  var.  of  keek. 
kyle  (kll),  n-  [Gael,  caol.)  A 
sound  ;  a  strait.  Scot. 
kyle  (dial,  kll),  n.  [From 
Scand.  ;  cf.  Icel.  kj/li.]  A  sore  ; 
ulcer  ;  boil.  Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 
kyle.  n.  [Cf.  G.  keil,  Dan. 
kile.)  A  wedge.  Dial.  Eng. 
kyle  (kTl),w.  [Ir.  ceile  associate, 
servant.]  Ir.  Tribal  Law.  One 
who  is  the  vassal,  or  man,  of  a 
ceile,  or  chief. 

kylevene.  kylevine.  Vars.  of 

KKELIVINK. 

ky'lie  (kT'lY).  n.  A  kind  of 
boomerang.  _H "est  Australia. 
ky'lin'  (ke'len').Var.  of  kilin. 
ky-lin'drite  ( kY-lYn'drlt).  Var. 
of  cylindrite. 
ky'lix.  Var.  of  CYLIX. 

Ky'loe  (kT'10),  n.  [Orig.  un- 
cert.]  One  of  a  breed  of  High¬ 


land  cattle  of  western  Scotland 
and  the  Hebrides, 
ky-mat'i-on  ( kT-mttt'Y-On),  n.  = 

CYMATIU.M. 

ky  ma-tol'o-gy  (kl'md-tBl'O-jt), 
n.  [Gr.  Kvua,  icvparos,  wave 
4-  -logy.)  The  science  of  waves 
and  wave  motion, 
kym'ba  Ion  (kim'bd-lbn),  n. 
=  cymbal. 
kjrm'nel.  +  kimnel. 
ky  mo-graph'i-on  ( kl'mfi-gr&f'- 
Y-on),  u.  [NL.]  =  kymograph. 
Kym'rl,  Kym'ry  (kYm'rY). 
Vars.  of  Cy.m  ry. 

Kym'ric  (kYm'rYk).  Var  of 
Cymric. 

ky-nan'thro  py  (kY-nUn'thrd- 

pY).  Var.  Of  CYXANTHROPY. 
kynse,  v.  i.  To  wince.  Obs. 
ky-nu'ric  (kl-nQ'rYk  ).  a.  Chem. 
Designating  a  crystalline  acid, 

C,;Hr,0N(C02H )«-h20,  formed 

by  oxidation  of  Kynurenic  acid 
and  in  other  wavs, 
kyp  (kYp),  n.  The  gristly  pro¬ 
longation  on  a  male  salmon's 
lower  jaw  in  the  breeding 
season.  Eng.  8r  Scot. 
ky'pho-sco  li-o'sls  (kT'fA-ekb'- 
lT-5'sYs),  n.  [NL.  :  kyphosis  4- 
scohosis.)  Med.  Backward  and 
lateral  curvature  of  the  spine. 
—  ky  pho-sco'li  ot'ic  (-Ot'Tk),  a. 
Ky-phos'l-dae  (kT-f5s'Y-de),  n. 
yl.  [NL.  ;  Gr.  KV<f/o<;  crooked, 
humpbacked  4-  -!</«•.]  Zool.  A 
family  of  basslike  fishes  con¬ 
taining  numerous  species  of 
chiefly  herbivorous  habits, 
mostly  of  warm  Beas. 
kyp'per  (kYp'Br).  +  kipper. 
kyr,  t.  [Cf.  D.  keeren,  G. 
krhrcn  )  To  turn.  Obs. 

Kyr'i-e  (kTr'Y-e  ;  ke'rY-a),  n. 
Short  for  Kyrie  eleison. 
kyr'l-elle'  (-61 ' )•  n.  IF.  kyrielle.) 

1.  =  Kyrie  eleison,  1.  Obs. 

2.  An  old  species  of  French  oc¬ 
tosyllabic  verse,  divided  into 
little  couplets  ending  in  the 
same  word. 

kyr'i-o-lex'y  ( k  Y  r'Y-il-l  r  k'sY  ; 
kT'rY-),  kyr  i  ol'o-gy  (-81'C-jY), 
??.  [Gr.  KupioAefia,  Kvpio\oyia. 
See  curiolog  1  c. ]  Tne  use  of 
literal  or  simple  expressions, 
kyr  i-o-log'ic  (-$-l5j'Yk),  kyr'l- 
o-log'i-cal  (-Y-kdfl).  Vars.  of 
CURIOLOGIC. 
kyte.  •]*  kite. 

kyte  (kTt),  n.  [Cf.  OD.  kijte, 
kuyte ,  calf  of  the  leg,  D.  kuit, 
LG.  kut  entrails.]  Stomach; 
belly.  Scot.  $■  Dial.  Eng. 
kyto-.  Var.  of  cyto-. 
ky  tom'i-tome  (kI-t5m'Y-tdtn). 
Biol.  Var.  of  cytomitomr. 
ky'to-plasm  (k  I't  fi-p  1  kz’m). 
Rare  var.  of  CYTOPLASM, 
kytral.  f  kettekei.. 

Kyu'rin  (kvoo'rYn),  n.  One  of 
a  Lezghian’tribe  of  the  Cauca¬ 
sus  Mountains. 


food,  ftfot ;  out,  oil ;  chair  ;  go  ;  sing,  irjk  ;  then,  thin  ;  nature,  verdure  (250) ;  K  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144) ;  boN  ;  yet ;  zh  =  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Gcidk. 

Full  explanations  ofAbbrevlaTions,  Signs,  etc..  Immediately  precede  the  Vocabulary. 
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LABOR 


L(£l).  1.  The  twelfth  letter  of  the  English  alphabet. 

It  is  a  voiced,  or  sonant,  “  liquid  ”  consonant.  Its  form 
and  value  are  from  the  Greek,  through  the  Latin,  the  form 
of  the  Greek  letter  ( lambda )  being  from  the  Phoenician, 
and  the  ultimate  origin  perhaps  Egyptian.  See  alphabet, 
Must.  Etymologically,?  is  most  closely  related  to  rand  u  ; 
as  in  pi/grim,  peregrine,  couch  (fr.  co’/ocare),  auburn  (fr. 
LL.  a/burnus).  At  the  end  of  monosyllables  containing  a 
single  vowel,  /  is  often  doubled,  as  in  fall,  full ,  tell,  bell : 
but  not  after  diphthongs  and  digraphs,  as  in  foul,  fool, 
prowl,  growl .  foal.  In  English  words  the  final  syllable  le 
is  unaccented,  the  e  is  silent,  and  l  is  syllabic,  as  in  able, 
eagle,  pronounced  a'b'l,  e'g'l.  See  Guide  to  Pron .,  §§  193-4. 
2-  As  a  symbol ,  used  to  denote  or  indicate  :  a  The  eleventh 
or  (cf.  K,  2  a)  the  twelfth  in  a  series ;  eleventh  (or  twelfth) 
in  order  or  class  ;  sometimes,  the  numeral  eleven  (or 
twelve) ;  as,  Company  L.  b  Astron.  Heliocentric  longi¬ 
tude.  c  [cap.]  Physics.  In  formulas  for  the  dimensions 
of  units,  length,  d  [cap.  or  sometimes  /.  c.]  In  electricity, 
coefficient  of  inductance,  e  Ciyst.  See  Miller  symbols. 
1  Astron.  Terrestrial  longitude. 

3 .  As  an  abbreviation :  a  In  the  form  L.  :  Various  proper 
names,  as  Louis,  Lucy,  etc. ;  Lady  ;  Latin  :  in  chess,  Liiufer 
(Ger.,  bishop) ;  Law  ;  Liber  (L.,  book);  Liberal;  Licenti¬ 
ate;  Linnaeus  ;  Lodge  ( Freemasonry ) ;  London  ;  in  the  log 
book,  long  rolling  sea  (Naut.);  Lord,  Obs. ;  Lordship,  Obs.  ; 
Low.  b  In  the  form  lor  L.:  lsevo-;  as, /-tartaric  acid(CAem.; 

1.  c.  and  often  ital.) ;  lake ;  land  ;  latitude  ;  launch  ;  lawful 
(money),  Obs.  ;  league  ;  leagues  ;  leaf ;  leaves ;  left ;  left 
fielder  ( Baseball ) ;  length  ;  libra  (pound  money  [now  usu¬ 
ally  £],  formerly  also  weight  [now  //>.]) ;  in  the  log  book, 
lightning  (Naut.)  ;  line  ;  lines  ;  link  ;  links  ;  lira,  lire  (It.) ; 
liter  ;  livre  (Fr.);  loco,  locus  (L.,  place). 

4.  As  a  numeral ,  L  stands  for  50,  L  for  50,000.  It  was  de¬ 
rived  and  corrupted  from  the  Greeks,  who  used  N  for  50. 
L,  or  1,  n.  ;  pi.  L’s  or  Ls  (Slz).  1.  The  letter  L,  1,  or  its 
sound ;  an  ell. 

2 .  Something  shaped  like,  or  making  a  shape  like,  the  letter 
L  ;  specif.  :  a  An  extension  at  right  angles  to  the  length 
of  a  main  building,  giving  to  the  ground  plan  a  form  re¬ 
sembling  the  letter  \_  ;  sometimes,  less  properly,  a  nar¬ 
rower,  or  lower,  extension  in  the  direction  of  the  length  of 
the  main  building  ;  a  wing,  b  Mech.  A  short  right-angled 
pipe  fitting,  used  in  connecting  two  pipes  at  right  angles. 
L,  a.  1.  Having  the  general  shape  of  the  (capital)  letter  |_  i 
as,  an  L  beam,  or  i_-beam. 

2.  Elevated  ;  —  a  symbol  for  el.  as  an  abbreviation  of  ele¬ 
vated  in  elevated  road  or  railroad.  — n.  An  elevated  road  ; 
as,  to  ride  on  the  L.  Colloq.,  U.  S. 

L  bar,  L  beam,  etc.,  or  L-bar,  L  -beam,  etc.,  an  iron  bar, 
beam,  etc.,  used  in  building,  having  in  cross  section  the 
general  shape  of  the  capital  letter  L.  Cf.  angle  iron.  — 
L  square  or  L-square.  Mech.  <f-  Join.,  a  carpenter's  square. 
See  square,  n.,  Must,  —  three  L’s  of  navigation,  Naut.,  lead, 
lookout,  and  latitude  ;  sometimes,  lead,  log,  and  lookout, 
la  (16  ;  la),  interj.  [Cf.  lo.]  1.  Look  ;  behold  ;  —  an  excla¬ 
mation  of  emphasis,  asseveration,  etc.  Obs.  or  Archaic. 
2.  An  exclamation  of  surprise;  —  commonly  followed  by 
me;  as,  La  me!  Dial,  or  Uncultivated. 
la  (la),  n.  Music,  a  A  syllable  applied  to  the  sixth  tone 
of  the  diatonic  scale  in  solmization  (which  see),  b  The 
tone  A  (as  sixth  in  the  scale  of  C)  ;  —  sometimes  so  called, 
esp.  among  the  French  and  Italians, 
laa'ger  (la'ger;  16'ger),  n.  [D.  (in  South  Africa),  also 
leger.  Cf.  leaguer  a  camp,  lair.]  A  camp,  esp.  one  with 
a  defensive  barrier  of  travelers’  wagons.  South  Africa. 
laa'ger,  v.  t.  &  i. ;  laa'gered  (-gerd) ;  laa'ger-ing.  To 
form  into,  or  camp  in,  a  laager.  South  Africa. 

La  bar  raque’s'  so  lu'tion.  flu'id.arliq'uor  (la'bi'raksO- 
[After  A.  G.  Dibarraque  (1777-1850),  a  Parisian  apothecary.) 
A  solution  containing  sodium  hypochlorite,  similar  in 
properties  and  uses  to  eau  de  Javelle.  It  is  employed  as  a 
stimulant,  antiseptic,  resolvent,  and  disinfectant, 
lab'a  rum  (15b'd-rihn),  n. ;  pi.  -ra  (-ra).  [L. ;  cf.  Gr. 
AdSaoov.]  The  standard  adopted  by  the  Emperor  Con¬ 
stantine  after  his  conversion  to  Christianity.  It  is  described 
as  a  pike  bearing  a  silk  banner  hanging  from  a  crosspiece, 
and  surmounted  by  a  golden  crown.  It  bore  a  monogram 
of  the  first  two  letters  (XP)  of  the  name  of  Christ  in  its 
Greek  form.  Later  the  name  was  given  to  various  p 
modifications  of  this  standard.  Also,  any  symbolical 
standard  or  banner. 


lab'da-num  (15l/dd-num),  n.  Also  lad'anum  [L.  lada- 
num,  ledanum ,  Gr.  hdSaiov,  \rj6avov,  fr.  A rjhou  name  of  a 
shrub,  mastic ;  cf.  Per.  ladan ,  ledan.  Cf.  laudanum.]  A 
soft  dark  brown  or  black  oleoresin  derived  from  various 
species  of  Cislus ,  or  rock  rose,  as  C.  ladaniferus ,  C.  creti- 
cus,  etc.  It  has  a  fragrant  odor  and  bitter  taste,  and  is 
now’  used  only  in  plasters, 
lab  e-fac'tlon  (15b'e-f2k'shun),  n.  [See  labefy.]  Act  of 
labefying  ;  state  of  being  weakened  ;  decay  ;  ruin.  Rare. 
lab'e-fy  (ISb'e-fT),  v.  t. ;  lab'e-fied  (-fid) ;  lab'e-fy'ing 
(-fPTng).  [L.  labefacere  ;  labare  to  totter  -f-  facere  to 
make.  See  -fy.]  To  weaken  or  impair.  Rare. 
lan>el  (la'btl),  n.  [OF.  label  sort  of  ribbon  or  fringe,  label 
in  heraldry,  F.  lambeau  shred,  strip,  rag;  of  uncertain 
origin  ;  cf.  G.  lappen  flap,  patch,  rag,  tatter  (cf.  lap  of  a 
dress).]  1.  A  band,  fillet,  tassel,  lappet,  or  the  like  ;  spe¬ 
cif.,  the  infula  of  a  miter ;  also,  a  rider  or  codicil  to  a 
document.  Obs.  or  R. 

2.  A  brass  rule  with  sights  used,  in  connection  with  an 
astrolabe  or  a  circumferentor,  to  take  altitudes,  etc.  Obs. 

3.  Her.  A  barrulet,  or,  rarely,  a  bendlet,  with  pendants, 

or  points,  usually  three,  esp.  used  as  a  x 7 
mark  of  cadency  to  distinguish  an  eldest 
or  only  son  during  his  father's  life.  This  ]  I""]  |”“|  T 
charge  seldom  or  never  appears  by  itself.  \  I  11  |_| 

Either  there  are  other  charges  on  the 
field,  or  the  label  itself  is  surcharged. 

4.  A  slip  of  ribbon,  parchment,  etc.,  at¬ 
tached  to  a  document  to  hold  the  ap¬ 
pended  seal. 

5-  A  slip  of  silk,  paper,  parchment,  etc.,  Label  3. 
affixed  to  anything,  and  indicating,  usu¬ 
ally  by  an  inscription,  the  contents,  ownership,  destina¬ 
tion,  etc.  ;  as,  the  label  on  a  bottle. 

6  An  adhesive  stamp,  as  for  postage,  or  for  a  bill ;  —  now 
only  in  official  use.  Eng. 

7.  Arch.  A  projecting  molding^, 
by  the  sides,  and  over  the  top, 
of  an  opening  ;  a  dripstone.  It 
properly  has  a  square  form,  and 
is  characteristic  of  late  Gothic 
w  ork,  esp.  in  England. 

8  In  medieval  art,  the  repre¬ 
sentation  of  a  band  or  scroll  con¬ 
taining  an  inscription, 
la'bel,  t.  ;  la'beled  (-b£ld)  or 
la'belled:  la'bel-ing  or  la'bel- 
ling.  1.  To  affix  a  label  to  ;  to  L 
mark  with  a  name,  etc.  ;  as,  to 
label  a  bottle  or  a  package. 

2  To  describe  or  designate  as  by  a  label ;  to  tag. 
la-bellum  (ld-bgl'dm),  n.;  L.  pi.  -LA  (-a).  [L.,  dim.  of 

labrum  lip.]  1.  Bot.  The  lip,  or  median  member  of  the 
inner  perianth  or  corolla,  of  an  orchidaceous  plant,  often 
differing  markedly  from  the  other  two  petals  in  shape  and 
size,  and  occasionally  spurred.  Morphologically  it  is  pos¬ 
terior.  but  by  torsion  of  the  ovary  it  has  become  the  an¬ 
terior  or  lower  member. 

2  Zool.  a  A  small  fleshy  appendage  beneath  the  labrum 
of  certain  insects,  prob.  representing  the  epipharynx.  b 
Usually  in  pi.  One  of  the  expanded  and  flattened  lobes  of 
the  proboscis  sheath  (labium)  of  certain  Diptera. 
la'bi-al  (la'bi-al),  a.  [LL.  labialis,  fr.  L.  labium  lip  :  cf.  F. 
labial.  See  lip.]  1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  lips,  or  labia. 
2  Phan,  a  Articulated,  as  a  consonant,  mainly  by  the  lips, 
as  b,  p,  m.  b  Modified,  as  a  vowel,  by  contraction  of  the 
lip  opening,  as  oo  (food),  o  (old),  etc.,  and  as  eu  and  u  in 
French,  and  o,  ii  in  German.  See  Guide  to  Pron.,  §  46. 

3.  Music,  a  Furnished  with  lips;  as,  a  labial  organ  pipe, 
b  Giving  its  tones  from  impact  of  an  air  current  on  a  lip 
or  liplike  edge ;  —  applied  to  a  flute,  an  organ  flue  pipe,  etc. 

4.  Zool.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  labium  or  labia. 

labial  glands.  Anat.,  small  glands  (resembling  in  structure 
the  salivary  glands i  between  the  orbicularis  oris  muscle 
and  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  lips.  — 1.  palpus  Zool  a 
One  of  a  pair  of  jointed  appendages  of  the  labium  of  an  in¬ 
sect.  b  A  palpus  of  a  lamellibranch  mollusk. 
la'bi-al.  1-  Phon.  A  labial  consonant. 

2  Music.  An  organ  pipe  furnished  with  lips  ;  a  flue  pipe. 
3.  Zool.  A  labial  scale  or  plate,  as  of  a  reptile. 
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la'bi-al  ism  ( la'bi -dl-Iz’m),  n.  Phon.  Quality  or  character¬ 
istic  of  being  labial  ;  as,  the  labialism  of  an  articulation  ; 
conversion  into  a  labial ;  tendency  to  labialize  sounds, 
la'bi  al-ize  (-Iz),  v.  t.  ;  -ized  (-Izd) ;  -iz'ing  (-iz'Iug).  Phon. 
To  make  labial  ;  to  modify  by  contraction  of  the  lips ;  to 
round  (a  vowel).  —  la  bi-al-i  za'tion  (-I-za'shun;  -i-). 
la'bi-ate  (  at),  a.  [NL.  labiatus,  fr.  L.  labium  lip.]  Having 
lips  ;  lipped  ;  specif,  a  Bot.  (1)  Having  the  limb  of  a  tubu¬ 
lar  corolla  or  calyx  divided  into  two  unequal  parts,  one 
projecting  over  the  other  like  the  lips  of  a  mouth,  as  in  the 
snapdragon,  sage,  catnip,  etc.  See  ringknt.  Must.  (2)  Be¬ 
longing  to  the  Menthacese  (Labiate),  or  mint  family,  b 
Anat.  <k  Zool.  Like  a  lip  or  labium  in  structure  or  func¬ 
tion  ;  having  thickened,  fleshy  marginal 
labiate  bear,  the  sloth  bear. 

la'bi-ate  (la'bl-at),  n.  Bot.  A  plant  of  the  Labiatse;  a  mint, 
la'bile  (la'bll  ;  151/11 ;  277),  a.  [L.  labilis  apt  to  slip.  fr. 
labi  to  slip.]  1.  Liable  or  prone  to  slip,  err.  or  lapse.  Rare. 
2  Hence  :  a  Law.  Liable  to  forfeiture  ;  lapsable.  Rare. 
b  Elec.  Gliding  ;  passing  or  slipping  over  ;  as,  a  labile  ap¬ 
plication  of  an  electrode  is  made  by  passing  it  over  the  track 
of  a  nerve.  C  Chem.  <k Physics.  Readily  undergoing  change, 
as  in  cleavage  or  molecular  rearrangement  ;  unstable, 
labile  equilibrium.  Physics,  a  kind  of  fluid  equilibrium  main¬ 
tained  oy  a  continuous  slipping  or  shifting  of  material, 
la-bil'i-ty  ild-bTl'T-tl),  n.  Quality  or  state  of  being  labile, 
la'bi-a-  (la'bl-o-).  [See  labium.]  A  combining  form  used 
to  indicate  connection  with,  or  relation  to,  the  lips,  the  labia, 
or  a  labium  (some  other  related  part  being  indicated  by 
the  second  element  of  the  word) ;  as  in  la  bi-o-al-ve'o-lar. 
pert,  to  the  lips  and  alveoli ;  la  bl-o-den'tal.  la  bi-o-Un'gual. 
la  bi-o-gut'tur-al.  la  bl-o-pal'a-tal.  la  bi-o-ve'lar,  etc. 
la  bi-O-den'tal  ( -dSn'tdl),  a.  [ labio -  -f-  dental.']  Of  or  pert, 
to  the  lips  and  teeth  ;  specif.,  Phon.,  formed  or  articulated 
with  the  cooperation  of  the  lips,  or  one  lip,  and  the  teeth, 
as/ and  r.  — n.  A  labiodental  consonant, 
la'bl-o- graph  (la'bl-o-graf'),  n.  [labio-  -j-  -graph.]  An 
instrument  for  recording  movements  of  the  lips  in  speech, 
la  biona'sal  (la  bl-o-na'zdl),  a.  [ labio-  -j-  nasal.]  Phon. 
Formed  or  uttered  with  the  joint  use  of  the  lips  and  the 
nasal  passage,  as  m.  —  n.  A  labionasal  consonant, 
la'bi  o-plas  ty  (-pl5s  ti),  n.  [labio-  -f-  -plasty.]  Surg.  A 
plastic  operation  for  making  or  restoring  a  lip. 
laTal-uin  (la'bT-um).  n.  ;  L.  pi.  labia  (-a).  [L.]  1  A  lip. 
2.  Specif.  :  a  pi.  Anat.  The  folds  of  integument  at  the 
opening  of  the  vulva.  Cf.  labia  majora,  labla  minora,  b 
Zool.  (1)  The  lower  lip  of  an  insect,  formed  by  the  second 
pair  of  maxillae  united  in  the  middle  line.  In  different  in¬ 
sects  it  is  variously  modified,  but  typically  it  consists  of  a 
basal,  hard,  undivided  rubmentum.  which  bears  in  front  an¬ 
other  median  piece,  the  mentum,  and  a  terminal  part,  the 
ligula.  On  this,  or  on  the  front  of  the  mentum,  two  jointed 
appendages,  the  labial  palpi,  are  borne.  In  beetles,  the 
basal  part,  or  svbmentum,  is  very  often  called  the  mentum ; 
the  second  piece,  when  present,  is  then  termed  the  hypo- 
glottis.  (2)  The  deutomala  of  a  myriapod.  (3)  The  coales- 
cent  pedipalps  of  an  arachnid.  (4)  A  liplike  part  of  a 
neuropodium  in  the  Polychaeta.  (5)  The  metastoma  of 
a  crustacean.  (6)  The  eolumellar  part  of  the  aperture  of  a 
gastropod  shell,  c  Bot.  (1 )  The  lower  lip  of  a  labiate  corolla. 
Cf.  galea  a  (2)  The  liplike  lower  margin  of  the  foveola  in 
species  of  Isoetes.  d  Music.  The  lip  of  an  organ  pipe, 
lab  lab  tl5V15b).  n.  [Local  name  in  Egypt.]  The  hyacinth 
bean  ( Dolichoslablab )  ;  also,  any  of  several  other  fabaceous 
vines  of  this  or  a  nearly  allied  genus.  India. 
lal)or.  labour  (la'ber),  n.  [ME.  labour,  OF.  labour,  laber. 
labur ,  F.  labeur,  L.  labor.]  1.  Physical  or  mental  toil; 
bodily  or  intellectual  exertion,  esp.  when  fatiguing,  paiD- 
ful,  irksome,  or  unavoidable  ;  work. 

2.  Specif.  ;  Econ.  Human  effort,  bodily  or  mental,  made 
wholly  or  partly  for  some  end  other  than  the  pleasure  di¬ 
rectly  arising  from  its  performance. 

3.  Specif.  :  Bodily  exertion  or  effort  directed  to  supplying 
society  with  the  required  material  things  ;  the  service  ren¬ 
dered  or  part  played  by  the  laborer,  operative,  and  artisan 
in  the  production  of  wealth,  as  distinguished  from  the  ser¬ 
vice  rendered  by  capitalists  or  by  those  whose  exertion  is 
primarily  and  almost  entirely  mental ;  also,  laborers,  oper¬ 
atives,  and  artisans  as  a  body  or  class  ;  the  laboring  class. 
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la.  law.  lat,  lo. 
la  (la).  Dial.  Eng.  var.  of  low. 
la.  Obs.  pret.  of  lie,  to  be  re¬ 
cumbent. 

IJ  la  ( la),  fem .  definite  article. 
[F.,  feni.’of  le  the.  L.  ilia,  fem. 
of  die  that.]  The; — used  in 
various  French  phrases, 
la.  Abbr.  Last,  the  weight. 

La.  Abbr.  Lanthanum  (no 
period.  La),  Chem.:  Louisiana.  I 
L.  A.  Abbr.  Law  Agent  :  lease¬ 
hold  area.  New  South  Wales  : 
Legislative  Assembly  ;  Library 
Association  :  Literate  in  Arts.'  : 
laa  (la).  Dial.  Eng.  var.  of  law. 
La'a-bim  (la'd-btm).  D.  Bib.  j 
laach.  *r  lash.  a. 
laache  ^  latch,  to  catch, 
l&ad  ( lad).  Obs.  or  dial.  Eng. 
var.  of  lade,  load. 

La'a-da  (li'd-da).  T).  Bib. 

La ' a-dah  - d« ).  Bib . 

La'a-dan  (  ddn).  Bib. 

laag'te  (liiK't#: lflK'te),  n.  [D., 
ir  laag  low.  See  low.  rr.)  A 
valley  ;  bottom  :  abandoned 
river  bed.  South  Africa. 
laak.  *i*  lack  ;  lake,  a  body  of 
water.  [lake,  spo'rt. I 

laak  lak).  Dial.  Eng.  var.  of  I 
la-an'  (ld-an').  n-  [Ar.  la'n  re¬ 
buke,  blame,  curse.]  Moham. 
Law.  A  proceeding,  now  obso¬ 


lescent,  by  which  either  hus¬ 
band  or  wife  challenges  the 
other  to  sustain  a  charge  of  in¬ 
fidelity  by  oath  before  the  kazi. 
laane.  +  lawn,  linen  attire, 
laap  (lap).  Var.  of  lerp. 
laap  insect.  See  lerp. 
laarp  ( larp).  Var.  of  lerp. 
laaa  (dial.  las).  Obs.  or  dial. 
Eng.  var.  of  lace. 
lab  (lab),  7i.  [G.]  Rennet, 
lab  i  lab),  n.  A  piece  or  portion. 

—  v.  i.  To  eat  in  gulps.  Both 
Scot.  Sr  Dial.  Eng. 

lab  (lab),  w.  Jr  >•.  t.  Sri.  [Cf.  OD. 
lahbcn  to  babble.]  Blab.  Obs. 
or  Dial.  Eng. 

Lab  Abbr.'  Labrador. 
Lab'a-di8t  Iftb'd-dTst).  7i.  Eccl. 
f/i*t.  A  follower  of  Jean  de  La- 
badie  (1610-74).  who  left  the  Ro¬ 
man  Catholic  Church  and 
taught,  as  primitive  Christian¬ 
ity.  a  kind  of  rnyetansm  and  the 
obligation  of  community  of 
property  among  Christians,  etc. 

—  Lab'a-di8m  -dlz’m),  n. 
La'ban  t  la'lvln  i,  n.  [Heb.  La¬ 
ban.]  1.  Lit.,  white;  —  masc. 
prop  name. 

2.  /bb.Sonof  Bethuel  and  father 
of  Leah  and  Rachel,  the  wives 
of  Jacob. 

Lab'a-na  (lab'd-na).  Bib. 
Lab'a-nath  i  -nftth).  D.  Bib. 
la'bant(la'bdnt).o.  [L.  lahans. 
p.  pr.]  Sliding  ;  labent.  Rare. 


labarde.  i*  leopard. 
lab'a-rinth.  «?•  labyrinth. 
la-bar 'ri  (U-bar'rf),  n.  A  South 
American  e  1  a  p  i  n  e  venomous 
snake  (Elaps  lemniscatus).  It  is 
brilliantly  colored,  and  reaches 
a  length  of  eight  feet, 
lab 'ba  (lab'a),  n.  The  paca. 
Guiana. 

labte.  t  lab.  blah  :  let  be. 
lab'ber  dabr?r  :  lab'Fr),  r.  t.  Sr 
>.  To  *pla-h :  daub.  Dia 
lab'da-cism  iab'dd-sTz’nL.lab  - 
da-cis'mus  (-sTz'mtls).  n.  [NL. 

:  labdadsmus.  fr.  Gr.  \afidaKi- 
cr^ov.]  Lambdacism. 

La'be”  Qneen  [la'haL  Themag- 
ic  queen  of  the  City  of  Enchant¬ 
ments,  in  the  6tor.v  of  Beder. 
Prince  of  Persia,  in  the  “Ara¬ 
bian  X ights,”  who  changed  men 
into  horses  and  other  animals, 
lab 'e-fact.  r.  t.  [I..  laberactus, 
p.  p.  of  labefacere  to  make  tot- 
ter.J  To  lahefv-  Oh*. 
lab'e-fact  lftb^e-faku.  p.  a.  [L. 
labefactu -•».  p.  p.]  Shaken  ; 
weakened.  Rare. 
la  be-fac'tate.  r.  t.  [L-  labe- 
I  /actus,  p.  p.l  To  labefv.  Obs.  — 
lab  e-fac-ta>tion  (lab^-fik-ta'- 
j  shun),  7i. 

la'bel  (la'bfl),  n.  Bot.  Alabel- 
lum.  Ohs. 

la'teled.  la'belled  (la'bfld).  p. 
a.  Furnished  with  a  label  or 


labels.  [who  labels.  I 

la'bel-er,  la'bel-ler,  n.  One| 
la-bel'la.  tj.,  ;>/.  of  labellum. 
la-bel'late  (ld-bfl'nt  >.  a.  Bot.  Jr 
Zool.  Provided  with  labella. 

la  belle  dame  sans  mer  cl'  (la 
btldam  sa.vm  rse').  [F.]  Tne 
beautiful  ladv  without  mercv  : 
—  title  and  subject  of  poems  by 
Alain  Chartier  and  Keats, 
la  bel 'loid.  a.  [labellum  —  -oid.] 
Bot.  Lip-shaped  ;  resembling  a 
labellum. 

label  stop.  Arch.  A  boss  ;  esp., 
a  finishing  boss  at  either  end  of  a 
sill,  sill  course,  label,  or  the  like, 
la 'bent  (15'b^nt).  a.  [L.  labens , 

{»  pr.]  Slipping  ;  gliding.  Rare. 
a'be-on. -bi-on.  7J.  [L.  labeo.  la¬ 
bio.)  A  large-lipped  person.  Obs. 
lab 'ey  (l&b'T).  Var.  of  labie. 
la'bi-a  (la'bY-d),  «.,  L.  pi.  of 
labium.  —  la'bi-a  ce're-bri 
(s£r'?-bri).  Anat.,  the  margins 
of  the  inner  surface  of  the  cere¬ 
bral  hemispheres  which  overlap 
the  corpus  callosum. —  1.  ma- 
jo'ra  imd-iS'ra),  Anat.,  the 
'•uter  lips  of  the  vulva.—  1.  mi- 
no'ra  (mT-no'rd).  Anat.,  the 
inner  lips  of  the  vulva, 
la'bi-al-is'mus  (-dl-Yz'mfis),  n. 
[XI..]  Phon.  Labialism. 
la'bi-al-ly.  adr.  of  labial. 

La  bi-a't«e  (la  bl-a'te),  n.  pi. 
(XL.  See  labiate,  c.]  Bot. 
byn.  of  Menthacese. 


la'bi-ate.  r.  t.  To  labialize, 
la'bi-at  ed  (la'bl-at'gd),  a.  La¬ 
biate. 

la  bi-a  ti  flo'ral  (la'bY-a  tT-fl^'- 
rdl).  la  bi-a  ti-flo'rous.  a.  [la¬ 
biate  ■+■  L.  fios.  fioris,  flower.] 
Bot.  Having  a  labiate  corollal 
as  the  snapdragon, 
lab  i-dom'e  ter  (lIb/-dCm 'S- 

ter).  ti.  [Gr.  Aa/Lv.  -i£ov.  a  for¬ 
ceps  4-  -meter.]  Med.  A  forceps 
with  an  attachment  for  measur¬ 
ing  the  fetal  head, 
lab  i-doph'o-rous  (-d5f'5-rils), 
a.  [Gr.  Aa£i*,  -t&K,  forceps 
- ), borons  ]  Zool.  Having  for¬ 
cepslike  organs. 

Lab  i-du'ra  (-dQ'ra).  n.  [NL.; 
Gr.  Aa/5;>.  -i<5ov,  forceps  —  o*  po 
tail.]  Zool.  A  genus  of  earwigs. 
Lab  i-du'ra.  n.  pi.  Zool.  The 
Dermaptera. 

lab'ie  (lab'T),  n.  The  flap  or 
skirt  of  a  shirt  or  coat.  Scot. 
la  bi-el'la  (la/bY-£l'd).  »i.  [XL. 
dim.  of  L.  labium  lip.]  Zool.  A 
median  organ  of  the  mouth  of 
myriapods.  Packard. 

la-bim'e-ter  (la-bYm'f-t?r',  n. 
!  [Cf.  F.  labimetre  ]  Med.  = 
I  LABIDOMETFR. 

la  bi-o-cho-re'a.  7j.  [XL.  See 
I  labio-;  chorea.]  A  choreic  af¬ 
fection  of  the  lips  causing  stam¬ 
mering.  —  la  ti-o-cho-re'ic,  a. 
la  ti-o-glos  so-la-ryn'ge-al.  n. 


[labio-  -r  g l ossa-  4-  laryngeal.] 
Med.  Pert.  to.  or  affecting,  the 
lips,  tongue,  and  larynx.  — la- 
bioglossolaryngeal  'paralysia. 
bulbar  paralysis, 
la  bi-o-glos  s'o-pha-ryn'ge-al.  / 
[labio-  +  glosso-  4-  pharyngeal.] 
Med.  Pert,  to,  or  affecting,  the 
lips,  tongue,  and  pharynx, 
la  ti-o  gut'tur-al.  a.  [labio-  — 
guttural.]  Phnn.  Formed  <  r 
articulated  between  the  root  of 
the  tongue  and  the  soft  palate, 
with  co-  peration  of  the  lips,  as 
v\— 7?.  A  labioguttural  Towel  or 
consonant. 

la'bi-o-man  cy.  n.  [labio-  — 
-utancu.]  Lip  reading, 
la  bi  o  men'tal.  a-  [/a5iV>-  —  1-*. 
mental.]  Pert,  to  lip  and  chin, 
la'bi  ose  (la'bY-ds).  a.  [From 
labium.]  Bo*.  Having  a  poly- 
petalous* corolla  which  appears 
bilabiate.  Rare. 
la  bi-o-te-nac 'u  lum.  n.  [hd  'O- 
4-  tenaculum.]  Surg.  A  tenaca- 
lnm  for  holding  the  lip. 
la  bi-o-ve'lar.  a.  [labio - ve¬ 

lar.]  =  labioguttural. 
la'bi*  (la'bYs).  n.  [NGr.  Aa#s, 
fr.  Gr.  Aa/3i's  handle,  holder, 
Aa/3cii'  to  take.]  East.  Ch.  The 
spoon  wherewith  the  ^ine- 
soaked  bread  of  the  Eucharist  i* 
administered  to  communicants, 
la'ble.  7  label. 


ale,  senate,  care,  am,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofd  ;  eve.  event,  end,  recent,  maker;  ice,  ill;  old.  ft  bey,  orb,  5dd.  s8ft,  connect ;  use,  unite,  urn,  fip,  circus,  menii; 
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4.  That  which  requires  or  has  required  bodily  or  intellec¬ 
tual  exertion  or  effort  for  its  accomplishment ;  an  act  of 
laboring  ;  a  work  ;  a  task. 

Being  a  labor  of  so  great  a  difficulty.  Hooker. 

5.  The  product  or  result  of  labor  or  work.  Obs.  or  Archaic. 

6.  Trouble  ;  pains.  Obs.  “  There ’s  for  thy  labor."  Shak. 
7-  Exertion  of  influence  or  favor.  Obs. 

8.  Travail  ;  the  pangs  and  efforts  of  childbirth. 

9  Anything  distressing  or  difficult.  Obs.  Shak. 

10.  Naut.  Heavy  pitching  or  tossing  of  a  vessel. 

11.  Spelt  only  labor  (Sp.  pron.  la-bov';  133),  pi.  labores 
(Sp.  la-bo'ras).  [Sp.  labor.]  a  A  measure  of  land  in  Mex- 
ico  and  Texas,  equivalent  to  an  area  of  177}  acres,  b  Min¬ 
ing.  A  stope  or  set  of  stopes.  Sp.  Amer. 

Syn.  —  Toil,  drudgery,  exertion,  industry.  See  work. 
labor,  or  labour,  of  love,  a  labor  undertaken  out  of  regard 
for  some  person,  or  through  pleasure  in  the  work  itself, 
without  expectation  of  reward. 

la'bor,  la'bour  (la'bor),  v.  i.  ;  la'eored,  i.a'boured  (la'- 
berd);  la'bor-inq,  la'bour-ing.  [ME.  labouren ,  F.  la¬ 
bourer,  L.  laborare.  See  labor,  n.]  1.  To  exert  one’s 
powers  of  body  or  mind,  esp.  with  painful  or  Btrenuous 
effort ;  to  perform  labor ;  to  exert  one’s  self ;  to  work ; 
toil ;  strive ;  take  pains  ;  as,  he  labored  to  understand  me. 

Learn  to  labor  and  to  wait.  Longfellow. 

2  To  be  oppressed  with  difficulties  or  disease ;  to  do  one’s 
work  under  conditions  which  make  it  hard,  wearisome,  or 
grievous  ;  to  move  slowly,  as  against  opposition,  or  under 
a  burden  ;  —  often  with  under,  and  formerly  with  of,  etc. 
The  line  too  labors,  and  the  words  move  slow.  '  Pope. 
To  cure  the  disorder  under  which  he  labored.  Scott. 

3.  To  be  in  travail ;  to  suffer  the  pangs  of  childbirth. 

4.  To  address  one’s  influence  or  favor  (to  a  person).  Obs. 
5  Naut.  To  pitch  or  roll  heavily,  as  a  ship. 

la'bor,  la'bour,  v.  t.  [F.  labourer,  L.  laborare .]  1.  To  ex¬ 
pend  labor  on  ;  to  work  at ;  to  work  or  work  upon ;  specif., 
to  till ;  cultivate.  Now  Chiefly  Poetic. 

Lands  .  .  .  only  labored  by  children.  }V.  Tooke. 

2.  To  form,  produce,  perform,  or  bring,  with  labor.  Archaic. 

“  To  labor  arms  for  Troy.”  Dryden. 

3.  To  beat,  rub,  pound,  or  the  like  ;  to  belabor.  Obs. 

4.  To  treat  or  work  out  with  effort  and  in  detail ;  to  elab¬ 
orate  ;  as,  to  labor  a  point  or  argument.  Macaulay. 

6-  To  labor  to  effect  or  achieve ;  work  for.  Obs.  or  Archaic. 

I  am  laboring  your  reconcilement.  Dryden. 

6.  To  use  one's  influence  or  favor  with  or  for  ;  urge.  Obs. 

7.  To  cause  to  labor  ;  to  work  ;  tire  ;  distress.  Obs. 
la'bor-age.  la'bour  age  (la'b3r-aj),  n.  [F.  labourage.'] 

1.  Working;  cultivation;  also,  cultivated  land.  Obs. 

2.  Labor  ;  work.  Obs. 

3.  Payment  for  labor  ;  wages  ;  pay. 

lab'o-rant  (121/6-rant),  n.  [L.  laborans ,  p.  pr.  of  laborare 
to  labor.]  A  worker  in  a  laboratory,  as  a  chemist.  Obs. 
laiyo-ra-to-ry  (121/o-ra-to-rT),  n.;  pi.  -ries  (-rTz).  [Cf.  LL. 
laboraiorium ,  and  E.  elaboratory.  See  elaborate,  labor.] 

1.  Orig.,  the  workroom  of  a  chemist;  hence,  a  place  de¬ 
voted  to  experimental  study  in  any  branch  of  natural 
science,  or  to  the  application  of  scientific  principles  in 
testing  and  analysis  or  in  the  preparation  of  drugs,  chemi¬ 
cals,  explosives,  etc.  ;  as,  a  chemical,  physical,  or  biological 
laboratory  ;  by  extension,  a  place  where  something  is  pre¬ 
pared  or  some  operation  is  performed. 

2.  Metal.  The  hearth  of  a  reverberatory  furnace, 
la'bored.  laboured  (la'berd),  pret.  &  p.  p.  of  labor.  Spe¬ 
cif.  :  p.  a.  Produced  or  performed  with  labor  ;  bearing 
marks  of  labor  and  effort ;  elaborately  wrought ;  not  easy 
or  natural;  as,  labored  poetry  ;  a  labored  style. 

la'bor-er,  labourer  (la'ber-er),  n.  One  who  labors; 
specif. :  a  One  who  does  physical  labor  ;  one  who  works 
at  a  toilsome  occupation;  esp.,  a  person  who  does  work 
that  requires  strength  rather  than  skill,  as  distinguished 
from  artisans  and  from  the  professional  classes,  b  A  per¬ 
son  who  performs  labor  of  any  kind  ;  a  worker. 

Syn.  —  See  workman. 

la'bor-ing,  la'bour-ing,  vb.  n.  of  labor.  Specif.  :  1.  Ex¬ 
ertion  of  the  physical  powers ;  physical  work  ;  toil. 

2  A  farm.  Scot. 

laboring.  la'bour-ing,/).  pr.  of  labor.  Specif.:  p.  a. 
a  Doing  coarse,  heavy  work,  esp.  such  as  does  not  require 
artistic  or  special  skill. 

The  sleep  of  a  laboring  man  is  sweet.  Ercl.  v.  12. 
b  Suffering  in  childbirth  ;  travailing,  c  Struggling  against 
trouble,  distress,  or  impediment ;  bearing  up  under  diffi¬ 
culties  or  suffering ;  also,  heaving ;  throbbing ;  of  a  ship, 
rolling  or  pitching  heavily,  d  Eclipsed  ;  —  said  of  the  moon. 
A  Latinism.  Obs. 

laboring,  or  labouring,  oar,  the  oar  requiring  most  strength 
and  exertion  ;  —  used  figuratively  ;  as,  to  have,  or  pull,  the 
laboring  oar  in  some  difficult  undertaking, 
la-bo'rl-ous 'ld-bo'rT-ws  ;  201),  a.  [OF.  laborios,  F.  labo- 
riem ,  L.  laboriosus,  fr.  labor  labor.]  1.  Requiring  or  in¬ 
volving  labor,  or  much  work  or  elaboration  ;  toilsome. 

Dost  thou  love  watchings,  abstinence,  or  toil. 

Laborious  virtues  all  ?  Learn  these  from  Cato.  Addison. 

2.  Devoted  to  labor ;  diligent  ;  industrious ;  hard-work¬ 
ing  ;  as,  a  laborious  mechanic. 

3.  Doing  unskilled  labor  ;  laboring.  Rare. 

—  la-bo'ri-ous-ly,  adv.  —  la-bo'ri-ous-ness,  n. 


labor,  or  labour,  party.  A  political  party  claiming  to 
represent  especially  the  economic  interests  of  wage  earn¬ 
ers  ;  as,  the  “  Independent  Labour  parly  ”  of  Great  Britain, 
la'bor-saving,  or  la'bour-,  a.  Saving  labor ;  adapted 
to  supersede  or  diminish  the  labor  of  men. 
la'bor  some,  la'bour  some  (la'ber-swm),  a.  1.  Given  to 
labor ;  industrious ;  hard-working ;  also,  made  with,  re¬ 
quiring,  or  attended  with,  labor.  Obs .,  R.,  or  Dial.  Eng. 
2.  Apt  to  pitch  or  roll ;  —  said  of  a  ship  at  sea.  Obs.  or  R. 

—  la'bor  some-ly,  la^our-some-ly ,adv.  —  la'bor  some 
ness,  la'bour-some-ness,  n. 

La  boul  be  ni  a'ce  ae  (ld-bool'bS-m-a'se-e),  n.  pi.  [NL., 
after  the  entomologist  Laboulbene.']  Dot.  A  remarkable 
family  of  minute  ascomycetous  fungi  living  as  parasites 
upon  insects.  It  constitutes  the  order  La-boul  be  ni-a'les 
(-lez).  The  thallus  consists  of  only  a  few  cells,  and  devel¬ 
ops  sexual  organs  resembling  those  of  the  red  algae.  —  la- 
boul  be-ni-a'ceous  (-shws),  a. 

Lab  ra  dor'  (12b'rd-d6r';  lab'rri-d6r),  n.  A  region  of  north¬ 
eastern  British  America. 

Labrador  blue,  the  blue  tint  commonly  seen  on  labradorite. 

—  L.  current,  Ptiys.  Geog .,  a  current  from  the  Arctic  Ocean, 
moving  southward  along  the  north  part  of  the  east  coast 
of  North  America; —  called  also  arctic  current.  —  L.  dog, 
either  of  two  varieties  of  the  Newfoundland  dog,  one  large 
and  long-haired,  the  other  smaller  and  shorter-haired.  — 
L.  duck,  a  black  and  white  sea  duck  ( Camptolsemus  labra- 
dorius)  allied  to  the  eider  ducks.  It  was  formerly  common 
on  the  coast  of  New  England,  but  is  now  extinct,  no  speci¬ 
mens  haying  been  reported  since  1878.  —  L.  feldspar,  Min., 
labradorite.  —  L.  pine,  the  jack  pine.  —  L.  spar  or  atone,  Min.. 
labradorite.  —  L.  tea,  any  ericaceous  evergreen  shrub  oi 
the  genus  Ledum,  esp.  L.  palustre  and  L.  grcenlandicum. 
The  leaves  are  used  in  Canada  for  tea,  and  in  northern  Eu¬ 
rope  as  a  substitute  for  hops.  See  Ledum.  —  L.  whitefish,  a 
whitefish  (Coirgonus  labradoricus)  of  northeastern  North 
America  closely  allied  to  the  common  whitefish. 

lab  r  a  dor 'it  e  (l&lyrd-dSr'It  ;  lSb'nz-dSrTt),  n.  Min.  A 
triclinic  feldspar  commonly  showing  a  beautiful  play  of 
blue,  green,  and  other  colors,  and  hence  much  used  for 
ornamental  purposes.  The  finest  specimens  come  from 
Labrador.  See  feldspar.  —  lab'ra-dor-lt'ic  (-d5r-Tt'Tk),  a. 
la'bral  (la'br&l),  a.  Zool.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  labruin . 
la'bret  (la'brSt),  n.  [L.  labruin  lij.]  A  piece,  as  of  wood, 
shell,  or  stone,  worn  in  a  perforation  of  the  lip,  as  among 
various  widely  separated  peoples  of  low  culture,  as  the 
Eskimos,  Botocudos,  and  certain  Negroes  of  West  Africa. 
Lab'rl  daB  (12b'ri-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  fr.  L.  labrus ,  labros ,  a 
sort  of  fish.]  Zool.  A  large  and  important  family  of  acan- 
thopterygian  fishes  having  the  palate  toothless,  the  anterior 
teeth  of  the  jaws  separate,  and  usually  strong,  and  the  low¬ 
er  pharyngeals  completely  united  into  one  bone  with  coni¬ 
cal  or  tubercular  teeth  ;  the  wrasse  family.  The  type  genus, 
Labrus ,  includes  the  wrasses  of  European  seas.  The  tautog 
and  dinner  are  well-known  American  examples.  The  spe¬ 
cies  are  very  numerous  in  warm  seas,  esp.  in  the  Indian  and 
Pacific  Oceans,  and  are  often  brilliantly  colored.  They  are 
fairly  good  food  fishes.  —  la'broid  (la'oroid),  a.  A-  n. 
la'brum  (la'brwm),  n. ;  L.  pi.  labra  (-bra).  [L.]  1.  A 

lip  or  edge,  as  of  a  basin. 

2.  Zool.  a  The  upper  or  anterior  lip  of  insects  and  crusta¬ 
ceans  and  other  arthropods,  consisting  of  a  single  median 
piece  or  flap  immediately  in  front  of  the  mandibles,  b 
The  extenial  margin  of  a  gastropod  shell,  c  Sometimes, 
incorrectly,  the  labium  of  an  arachnid. 

La-bur'num  (la-btir'nwm),  n.  [L.]  1.  Bot.  A  small  genus 
of  European  fabaceous  poisonous  shrubs  having  trifoliolate 
leaves  and  pendulous  racemes  of  bright  yellow  flowers. 

2.  [ l .  <?.]  a  A  plant  of  this  genus;  esp.,  L.  laburnum , 
often  cultivated  for  Easter  decoration,  b  Any  of  several 
similar  plants  of  related  genera,  as  species  of  Cytisus. 
lab'y-rinth  (12b'T-rinth),  n.  [L.  labyrinthus,  Gr.  Aa/3v'pu/- 
Oos  :  cf.  F.  labyrinthe.]  1.  An  edifice  or  place  full  of  in¬ 
tricate  passageways  which  render  it  difficult  to  find  the 
way  from  the  interior  to  the  entrance,  or  from  the  en¬ 
trance  to  the  central  compartment;  a  maze:  specif.,  in 
Greek  myth,  the  labyrinth  constructed  by  Daedalus  for 
Minos,  king  of  Crete,  in  which  the  Minotaur  was  confined. 

2.  Any  intricate  or  involved  inclosure  ;  esp. ,  a  maze  of  paths 
in  a  park  or  garden.  Hence  :  A  representation  of  such  a 
maze,  as  in  a  print,  intended  as  a  kind  of  puzzle,  or  as  in¬ 
laid  in  a  pavement  (a  piece  of  significant  decoration  often 
used  in  medieval  churches). 

3.  Any  object  or  arrangement  of  an  intricate  or  involved 
form,  or  having  a  very  complicated  nature  ;  an  inextricable 
or  bewildering  state  of  things,  etc. ;  a  perplexity  ;  a  maze. 

The  labyrinth  of  the  mind.  Tennyson. 

I*  the  maze  and  winding  labyrinths  o’  the  world.  Denham. 

4.  In  various  technical  senses :  a  Mining.  A  series  of 
canals  through  which  a  stream  of  water  is  directed  for 
sorting  ground  ore  according  to  its  specific  gravity,  b 
Anat.  (1)  The  internal  ear  or  its  bony  or  membranous  part ; 

—  so  called  from  its  complex  shape.  See  ear.  (2)  The 
portions  of  the  cortex  of  the  kidney  consisting  of  tortuous 
uriniferous  tubules,  c  Dry  Distilling.  A  system  of  tortu¬ 
ous  passages  through  which  vapors  are  passed  for  conden¬ 
sation.  d  Zool.  =  TRACHEAL  TYMPANUM.  See  TRACHEA,  1 . 
Syn.  — Labyrinth,  maze  are  often  used  with  little  dis¬ 
tinction.  Labyrinth  emphasizes  the  idea  of  structural 
intricacy ;  maze,  which  often  applies  to  what  is  shifting, 


heightens  the  implication  of  confusion  or  bewilderment : 
as,  “  Thou  shalt  not  .  .  .  hear  through  labyrinths  oi  ears  ” 
{Donne) ;  “  A  maze  oi  life  and  light  and  motion  is  woven  ” 
( Shelley ) ;  “  Love  in  these  labyrinths  his  slaves  detains  ” 
{Pope) ;  “  Some  are  bewilderea  in  the  maze  of  schools  ’’ 
{id.).  See  complex. 

lab'y-rinth  (15b'I-rTnth),  v.  t. ;  lab'y-rinthed  (-rTntht); 
lab'y-rinth-ing.  To  inclose  in  or  as  in  a  labyrinth  ;  to 
give  the  form  or  arrangement  of  a  labyrinth  to. 
lab'y-rin'thi-an  (15iyi-rTn'thi-au),  a.  Labyrinthine, 
lab  y-rin'thic  (-thTk)  )  a.  [L.  labynnthicus.\  Laby- 
lab  y-rin'thi-cal  (-thT-kdl)  J  rinthine. 

Lab'y-rin'thi-ci  (-thT-si),  n.  pi.  [NL.  See  labyrinth.] 
Zool.  A  division  of  acanthopterygian  fishes  including  the 
Anabantidae  (which  see),  Osphromenidse,  and  allied  fam¬ 
ilies.  Most  members  of  this  order  have  labyrinthine  ac¬ 
cessory  organs  more  or  less  like  those  of  Anabas. 
lab  y-rin'thi-iorm  (-form),  a.  [labyrinth  -\--form.~\  Hav¬ 
ing  the  form  of  a  labyrinth  ;  intricate, 
lab  y  rin'thine  (-thin  ;  277),  a.  1.  Pert,  to,  or  like,  a 
labyrinth  ;  of  the  nature  of  a  labyrinth  ;  labyrinthian  ;  in¬ 
tricate  ;  involved  ;  inextricable. 

2.  Zool.  Pert,  to,  or  characteristic  of,  the  Labyrinthici. 
Lab  y-rin'tho-don  (-rTn'tho-d5n),  n.  [NL.  ;  Gr.  Aa/3.<ptp0o? 
labyrinth  -f-  o6ovy,  66opto?,  tooth.]  Paleon.  The  typical 
genus  of  the  Labyrinthodonta  (which  see),  known  from 
fragmentary  remains  in  the  Upper  Triassic  of  England, 
lab  y-rin'tho  dont  (-d5nt),  a.  Paleon.  a  Of  or  pertain¬ 
ing  to  the  Labyrinthodonta.  b  Having  teeth  in  which 
there  is  a  labyrinthine  arrangement  of  the  dentine,  — n. 
One  of  the  Labyrinthodonta. 

Lab  y-rin  tho-don'ta  (-d5n'- 
ta),  n.  pi.  [NL.]  Paleon.  A 
division  of  extinct  amphibians 
of  the  order  or  subclass  Stego-  * 
cephali,  distinguished  by  the 
infolding  of  the  dentine  of  the 
teeth,  so  as  to  form,  in  typical 
genera,  a  more  or  less  complex 
pattern  in  cross  sections  of  the 
teeth.  They  occurred  in  the 
Carboniferous  and  Permian, 
but  attained  their  largest  size  and  greatest  specialization 
in  the  Trias.  The  labyrinthodonts  were  large  (sometimes 
almost  gigantic),  flat-headed,  heavy-bodied,  salamander¬ 
like  animals  of  predatory  and  more  or  less  terrestrial  hab¬ 
its.  Their  remains  are  generally  fragmentary.  Masto¬ 
don  saurus  (which  see)  is  the  largest  and  best-known  genus. 
Lab  y  rin'thu  la  (-rTn'thu-ld),  n.  [NL.,  dim.  of  L.  laby - 
rinthus  labyrinth.]  Zool.  A  genus  of  rhizopods  consisting 
of  a  mass  of  small  nucleated  cells  or  corpuscles  connected 
by  a  homogeneous  substance.  In  the  active  state  the  con¬ 
necting  substance  forms  a  network  of  fine  threads  in 
which  the  cells  travel  to  and  fro.  With  the  related  genus 
Chi  am  ydomyxa,  in  which  the  corpuscles  are  not  nucleated, 
it  forms  an  order  Lab  y  rin  thu  lid'e  a  (-lid'e-a)  of  some 
classifications. 


Labyrinthodonta.  Part  of 
1  section  of  a  Tooth. 


lac,  lakh  (12k),  n.  [Hind,  lak ,  lakh,  laksh ,  Skr.  laksha  mark, 
sign,  lac.]  One  hundred  thousand  ;  also,  a  vaguely  great 
number ;  specif.,  100,000  rupees.  See  coin.  Anglo-Ind. 
lac  (12k),  n.  [Pen  lak ,  or  perh.  fr.  a  dialect  in  India  ; 
akin  to  Skr.  laksha  :  cf.  F.  laque ,  It.  &  LL.  lacca.  Cf. 
lake  a  color,  lacquer,  litmus.]  1.  A  resinous  substance 
secreted  by  a  scale  insect  {Carferia  lacca)  which  lives  on  the 
twigs  of  various  trees,  esp.  certain  species  of  the  genus 
Ficus.  The  insects  are  extensively  cultivated,  esp.  in  north¬ 
ern  India.  Stick-lac  is  the  substance  in  its  natural  state,  in- 
crusting  the  insects  and  small  twigs.  When  broken  off,  and 
the  coloring  matter,  lac  dye,  partly  removed,  the  granular 
residuum  is  called  seed-lac.  When  melted,  and  reduced  to  a 
thin  crust,  it  is  called  shellac  or  shell-lac.  Lac  is  an  important 
ingredient  in  sealing  wax,  dyes,  varnishes,  and  lacquers. 

2.  Lacquer.  Rare. 


3.  The  color  of  lac  ;  crimson;  also,  lac  dye.  Obs. 

lac'case  (12k'as),  n.  [See  2d  lac;  -ase.]  Chen 2.  An  en¬ 
zyme  occurring  in  many  plants,  as  the  beet,  turnip,  apple, 
pear,  clover,  etc.,  and  having  the  property  of  inducing  the 
oxidation  of  certain  polyatomic  phenols.  It  was  first 
found  in  the  crude  sap  of  the  lac,  or  lacquer,  tree,  and  it  is 
by  its  action  that  the  lacquer  is  produced  from  the  sap.  The 
activity  of  laccase  seems  to  be  associated  in  some  way 
with  the  presence  of  manganese. 

lac'col  (-51;  -51),  n.  [See  2d  lac;  1st  -ol.]  Chem.  A 
substance  occurring  in  the  sap  of  the  lac,  or  lacquer,  tree 
and  yielding  on  oxidation  natural  lacquer.  It  is  appar¬ 
ently  a  polyatomic  phenol. 

lac'co-lith  (12k'o-lTth),  lac'co-Jite  (-lit),  n.  [Gr.  A 
a  cistern  -}-  - lith ,  -lite.']  Geol.  A  mass  of  igneous  rock  in¬ 
truded  between  sedimentary  beds  and  resulting  in  a  mam¬ 
miform  bulging  of  the  overlying  strata.  —  lac'CO-lith'lc 
(-lith'Ik),  lac  co-llt'ic  (-ltt'Tk),  a. 

lace  (las),  n.  [ME.  las  a  cord,  tie,  snare,  OF.  laz,  F.  lacs , 
dim.  lacet ,  fr.  L.  laqueus  noose,  snare  ;  prob.  akin  to  lacere 
to  entice.  Cf.  delight,  elicit,  lasso,  latchet.]  1.  A 
noose,  snare,  or  gin  ;  a  net.  Obs. 

2.  A  cord,  baud,  or  line,  esp.  one  that  holds  by  being  tied 
or  interwoven.  Obs.  or  R.,  except  specif.  :  A  string,  cord, 
or  band,  passing  through  eyelet  or  other  holes,  and  used  in 
drawing  and  holding  together  parts  of  a  garment,  of  a  shoe, 
of  a  machine  belt,  etc. 


la'bor-a-ble,  la'bour-a-ble,  a. 
See -able.  Obs. 

J1  la  bo-ra're  est  o-ra're.  [L.] 

To  work  is  to  prav. 

lab  o-ra'tion.  n.  [L.  laboratio.] 

Laboring  ;  work.  Obs. 

lab  o-ra-to'ri-al  (iab/i*>-rd-to'rT- 

dl ;  201),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to 

a  laboratory. 

lab'o-ra-to'ri-an  (-dn),  a.  Lab- 
oratorial.  —  n.  A  laboratory 
worker. 

la'bord.  Labored.  Ref.  Sp. 
Labor,  or  Labour.  Day.  In  most 
of  the  States  and  Territories  of 
the  United  States,  a  day  .usually 
the  first  Monday  of  September, 
set  aside  as  a  le^al  holiday,  in 
honor  of,  or  in  the  interests  of, 
workingmen  as  a  class.  Also,  a 
similar  holiday  in  Canada,  Aus¬ 
tralia.  etc.  See  holiday,  3. 
la'bored-ly,  la'boured-ly.  adv. 

of  LABORED.  See  -LY. 

||  la-bo're  et  ho-no're.  [L.]  By 
or  with  labor  and  honor. 
la'boT-ess.  la'bour-esB.  n.  A  fe¬ 
male  laborer.  Obs. 

labor,  or  labour,  exchange.  An 


exchange,  such  as  flourished  in 
England  in  1832-34,  for  the  direct 
exchange  of  the  products  of  la¬ 
bor  according  to  the  amount 
of  labor  expended  in  making 
them,  without  the  intervention 
of  money  or  the  expenses  of  the 
ordinary  machinery  of  distribu¬ 
tion.  '  Diet,  of  Pol.  Eeon. 
la'bor  hood,  la'bour-hood.  n. 

See -HOOD.  [LABORING.  I 

la'bor-ing-ly.  la'bour-,  ur/n.of| 
la-bo'rl-ose  (ld-bfi'rY-os :  201), 
a.  IL.  labor iosiisA  Laborious. 
Rare.  —  la-bo  ri-os'i-ty  (-Ss'T- 
tT),  n.  Rare. 

{I  la'bor  ip'se  vo-lup'tas.  [L.] 
Labor  itself  (is)  a  pleasure, 
la'bor-ism,  la'bour-ism  (l-i'bSr- 
Tz’m ),n.  Principles,  policies,  etc., 
of  labor  organizations.  —  la'bor- 
ite.  la'bour-ito.  n.  [-less.  I 

la'bor-less.  la'bour-less.  a.  SeeH 
labor,  or  labour,  note.  One  of 
the  notes  or  drafts  used  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  labor  ex¬ 
changes  ( which  see)  and  taking 
labor  ns  the  measure  of  value, 
la'bor  om'ni-a  vi'eit  im'- 


ro-bus.  tL.l  Persistent  labor 

as  conauered  all  things. 

Vergil  (  Georgies ,  I.  145). 
[I  la'bor  om'nl-a  vin'eit.  [L.j 
Labor  conquers  all  things  ;  — 
motto  of  Oklahoma, 
la'bor-ous  (la'b?r-ws),  a.  [OF. 
laboros .)  Laborious.  —  la'bor- 
ou8-ly.  adv.  —  la'bor-ouB-ne88, 
n.  All  Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 
labor,  or  labour,  pains.  The 
pains  of  childbirth. 

la-bo'rum  dul'ce  le-ni'men. 
[L.]  Sweet  solace  of  labors. 

Horace  (Odes.  I.  xxxii.  14). 
labor,  or  labour,  union.  A  trade 
union  of  laborers, 
lab'o-rynth.  d*  labyrinth 
la  bra-dor'  (la' brii-thor'  ;  14fi). 
n  [Sp.,  fr.  lab rar  to  labor,  till.] 
Farmer;  countryman.  Sp.Amer. 
lab  ra-dor'ase'  ( l&b/rd-dor'az/), 
n.  See  petrography. 

Lab  ra-dor'e-an,  Lab'ra-dor'i- 
an.  a.  Of  or  pert,  to  Labrador.  — 
n.  An  inhabitant  of  Labrador, 
la'bras,  n.  pi.  Lips  ;  — for  labra , 
pi.  of  labrum.  Obs.  Shak. 
ia'bret-if'er-yOa'brtft-Yf'gr-D.n. 


llabret  +  -ter  +  1st  -»/.]  The 
wearing  of  labrets.  Rare. 
lab'rinth.  d*  labyrinth. 
La-broi'de-a  (ld-broi'dfc-d),  n. 
pi.  [NL.]  Zool.  In  older  clnssi- 
fications.a  superfamilv  of  fishes, 
including  the  wrasses,  parrot 
fishes,  and  their  near  allies. 

Lab  ro-sau'rus  <  l&b'rCs-sd'rtZs), 
n.  [XL.  ;  Or.  Aa/Spo^  fierce  -f 
- saurus .)  Paleon.  A  genus  of 
dinosaurs,  related  to  Megalosau- 
rust.  from  the  Colorado  Jurassic, 
la'brose  (la'bros).  a.  [L.  la- 
brqsus,  fr.  labrum  lip  ]  Having 
thick  lips. 

La'bras  (la'bn/s).  n.  [NL.] 
Zonl.  See  Labrid.e,  wrasse. 
la'brys  (la'brTs),  n.  [Gr.  Aa- 
/3  pv?.]  =  bipennis. 
labur.  d*  labor,  labour. 
la-bu'yo  (lii-boo'vd),  v.  [Tag.] 
A  jungle  fowl.  Phil.  I. 
lab  y-rin'thal  (lftl/T-rTn'thdl), 
a.  Labyrinthine;  labyrinthian. 
Rare  —  lab'y-rin'thal-ly,  adv. 
labyrinth  bearing.  Mach.  A 
bearing  containing  recesses  and 


collars,  like  a  thrust  block,  used 
in  some  stenm  turbines  to  per¬ 
mit  slight  lateral  play  while  in- 
surinsr  steam-tightness, 
lab  y  rin'the-an.  Vnr.  ofLABY- 
rinthian.  [thine.  06s.| 

lab  y-nn'thi  al.  a.  Labyrin-| 
Lab'y-rin  thi-bran'chi-i  (l&b'Y- 
rTn'tnl-br&ii'kT-T),  n.  pi.  [NL. 
See  labyrinth  ;  -branch ia.] 
Zool.  A  division  of  fishes  more 
or  less  nearly  equiv.  to  Laby¬ 
rinthici.  —  laby-rin'thi-branch 
(-rln'thT-braqk),  lab'y-rin  thi- 
bran'chi-ate  (-Stt),  a.  Sr  n. 
lab  y-rin 'thi-c al  ly.  adv.  of 

LA  BYRIXTH  1C,  LA  B  YR I  NTH  ICAL. 
lab  y  rin-thi'tis  (-thl'tYs),  n. 
[NL.]  Med.  Inflammation  of 
the  labyrinth  of  the  ear. 
Lab'y-rin  tho-don'ti-a(-rYn/th5- 
dOn'shl-d),  n.  pi.  Vnr.  of  Lab¬ 
yrinthodonta.  —  lab'y-rin - 
t.ho-don'ti-an  (-tin),  a.  Sf  n. 
lac.  d*  lack,  lake. 
lac,  r.  t.  To  lacquer.  Obs. 
lac.  [L.]  Pharm.  Milk. 

L.  A.  C.  Abbr.  Licentiate  of  the 
I  Apothecaries’  Company.  Eng. 


La  can-don'  ( lii'kan-dbn'),  n. ; 
]>!.  -dunes  (-dd'nas).  One  of  a 
tribe  of  Mayan  Indians  still 
forming  an  independent  com¬ 
munity  on  tlu*  borderland  be¬ 
tween  Guatemala  and  Yucatan. 
H  la'ca-tan'  (l  ii'k  ii-t  a  n'),  n. 
[Tag;]  A  superior  kind  of  ba¬ 
nana.  Phil.  I. 

lac-ca'ic  (ld-ka'Yk).  a.  Also 
lac'ca-in'ic  <1  tt  k'ff-Y  n'Y  k). 
Chem.  Designating  a  brownisn 
red  crystalline  acid  from  lac 
dye,  resembling  carminic  acid, 
lac 'cate  (lfik'dt),  a.  [See  2d 
lac.]  Bot.  Appearing  as  if  var¬ 
nished  ;  as.  larcate  leaves, 
lacche,  lacchet.  -f  latch, 
latchet. 

lac'cic  (lflk'slk).  [Cf.  F.  lac- 
cigne.]  Loccaic. 
lac'cin  (-sYn),  n.  [Cf.  F.  lac- 
cine .]  Chew.  A  yellow  amor¬ 
phous  substance  got  from  lac. 
lac  dye.  A  scarlet  coloring  mat¬ 
ter,  resembling  cochineal,  ob¬ 
tained  from  lac.  See  lac.  It 
has  been  largely  superseded  in 
dyeing  by  artificial  dyestuffs. 


food,  foot ;  out,  oil ;  chair  ;  go  ;  sing,  igk  ;  then,  thin ;  nature,  verdure  (250) ;  K  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144) ;  boN  ;  yet ;  zli  =  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Guide. 

Full  explanations  of  Abbreviations,  Signs,  etc.,  immediately  precede  the  Vocabulary. 
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LACE 


1202 


LACK 


3.  In  Obs.  senses :  a  A  brooch  or  fibula,  b  A  baldric 

©r  belt,  c  In  building,  a  tie  beam  ;  a  brace  ;  also,  a  pan¬ 
eled  ceiling.  Ozf.  E.  I). 

4.  An  ornamental  braid  for  trimming  men’s  hats,  coats, 
uniforms,  etc.,  or  an  ornament  made  of  it ;  —  now  only  in 
gold  lace  or  silver  luce  (which  see). 

6.  An  openwork  fabric  of  fine  threads  of  linen,  silk,  cotton, 
etc.,  made  with  a  needle,  bobbins,  or  machinery,  and  usu¬ 
ally  figured ;  as,  pillow  lace ,  point  lace ,  etc. ;  a  delicate 
tissue  of  thread,  much  worn  as  an  ornament  of  dress. 

6.  A  dash  of  spirits  (or  formerly  sugar)  added  to  coffee  or 
some  other  beverage. 

lace  (las),  v .  t. ;  laced  (last);  lac'ing  (las'Tng).  1.  To 
noose  or  snare  ;  to  insnare.  Obs. 

2.  To  fasten  or  unite  with  or  as  with  a  lace  or  laces ;  to 
draw  together  with  a  lace  passed  through  eyelet  holes. 

3.  To  compress  the  waist  of  (a  person)  by  tightening  the 
laces ;  or  to  compress  (a  person's  waist)  by  lacing  ;  —  often 
with  in  or  down. 

4.  To  twine,  draw,  thread,  or  pass  as  a  lace  ;  to  interlace  ; 
to  intertwine. 

5.  To  adorn  or  trim  with  or  as  if  with  lace  or  narrow 
braids  of  decorative  material ;  as,  cloth  laced  with  silver. 

His  silver  skin  laced  with  his  golden  blood.  Shak. 

6.  To  beat  ;  to  lash  ;  to  make  stripes  on. 

I  ’ll  lace  your  coat  for  ye.  L' Estrange. 

7-  To  pierce  (a  ship)  with  shots.  Obs.  d‘  R.  Ozf.  E.  D. 

8.  Cookery.  To  gash  repeatedly  (the  breast  of  a  bird) ;  — 
with  down.  Obs. 

9.  To  add  a  dash  of  spirits,  or  formerly  sugar,  to  (a  bever¬ 
age)  ;  to  dash  or  flavor. 

lace,  v.  i.  1.  To  be  fastened,  or  to  admit  of  being  fastened 
or  tightened,  witli  a  lace  or  laces  ;  as,  these  boots  lace. 

2.  To  use  lacing  for  compression  of  the  waist  ;  to  effect 
compression  by  lacing. 

lace'kark  (-bark'),  lac'ey-bark  (las'!-),  n.  a  A  West 
Indian  thymelseaceous  shrub  ( Lagetta  linlearia); —  so 
called  from  the  interlacing  fibers  of  the  bast,  which  is  used 
for  making  fancy  articles,  k  One  of  the  Australian  kur- 
rajongs  ( S/erculia  acerifolia ),  having  similar  bast  fiber,  c 
=  RIBBON  TREE. 

laced  (last),  pret.  d-  p.  p.  of  lace.  Specif. :  p.  a.  a 
Fastened,  tightened,  decorated,  trimmed,  furnished,  etc., 
with  a  lace  or  laces,  or  with  lace,  b  Streaked ;  marked 
with  streaks  of  color,  as  a  flow’er  or  a  bird  ;  specif.,  Poul¬ 
try  ,  edged  or  bordered  with  a  band  of  color  differing  from 
the  body  color ;  —  said  of  a  feather,  c  Mech.  Crossing,  as 
bicycle  spokes  near  the  hub. —  laced  beam,  Mech .,  a  lattice 
beam.  —  1.  mutton,  a  prostitute.  Old  Slang.  S hak. 

Lac  e-dae  mo'ni  an  (lSs'e-de-mo'nY-an),  a.  Also  Lac  e-de- 
mo'ni  an.  [L.  Lacedaemon i us,  Gr.  XaKeSxipovLos,  fr. 
A aKeSaifutiv  Lacedaemon.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  Lacediemon, 
or  Sparta,  the  chief  city  of  Laconia.  —  n.  A  Spartan, 
lace  fern,  a  Any  of  several  American  ferns  of  the  genus 
Cheilanthes  having  finely  dissected  bipinnate  fronds,  as 
C.  gracillima.  b  Any  filmy  fern  of  the  genus  Hymeno- 
phyllum. 

lace  piece.  Shipbuilding.  The  main  timber  supporting  the 
beak  or  head  projecting  beyond  the  stem  in  a  wooden  ship, 
lace'pod'  (las'p5d'),  n.  Any  Californian  brassicaceous 
plant  of  the  genus  Thysanocarpus ,  with  indehiscent  pods 
perforated  with  fine  meshes  and  often  semitransparent, 
lac'er-a-ble  (15s'er-d-b’l),  a.  [L.  lacerabilis.]  That  can 
be  lacerated1  — lac'er-a-bil'i-ty  (-bll'Y-tl),  n. 
lac'er  ate  (-at),  v.  t. ;  -at'ed  (-at^d) ;  -at'ing  (-at'ing). 
[L.  laceratus ,  p.  p.  of  lacerare  to  lacerate,  fr.  lacer  man¬ 
gled,  lacerated  ;  cf.  Gr.  Aa*is  a  rent,  rending,  \aKi£ctv  to 
tear;  perh.  akin  to  E.  slay.]  To  tear;  to  rend;  to  sepa¬ 
rate  by  tearing ;  to  mangle ;  as,  to  lacerate  the  flesh. 
Hence  :  To  afflict ;  to  harrow' ;  as,  to  lacerate  the  heart, 
lac/er-ate  (15s'er-at)  )  p.  a.  [L.  laceratus ,  p.  p.]  1.  Rent; 
lac'er-at'ed  (-at'6d)  j  tom  ;  mangled  ;  hence,  harrowed  ; 
distracted  ;  as,  a  lacerated  wound. 

By  each  other’s  fury  lacerate.  Southey 

2.  Bot.  tl*  Zool.  Having  the  margin  or  apex  deeply  and 
irregularly  cut  or  incised. 

lacerated  foramen.  Anat.  =  foramen  lacerum. 
lac  er-a'tion  (-a'shiin),  n.  [L.  laceralio :  cf .  F.  laceration .] 

1.  Act  of  lacerating. 

2.  A  breach  or  wound  made  by  lacerating. 

lac'er-a  five  (15s'er-a-tYv),  a.  Lacerating,  or  tending  to 
lacerate  ;  as,  lace  rat  ive  humors.  Harvey. 

La-cer'ta (ld-sfir'ta), n.  [L.,alizard.  See  lizard.]  1.  Zool. 
A  genus  of  lizards.  Formerly  it  included  nearly  all  the 
known  lizards,  but  it  is  now  restricted  to  certain  typical 
Old  World  species,  like  the  green  lizard  (Lacerta  mridis) 
and  the  sand  lizard  (L.  agilis)  of  Europe.  It  is  the  type  of 
a  family,  La-cer'tl-d®  (-tT-de),  which  with  related  families 
composes  a  suborder,  La  cer't®  (-te).  The  latter  contains 
all  tne  Lacertilia  with  the  exception  of  the  geckos  and 
chameleons.  See  lizard,  Illust. 

2.  gen.  -tje.  Astron.  A  galactic  constellation  north  of  Peg¬ 
asus.  It  has  no  stars  brighter  than  the  fourth  magnitude, 
la-cer'ti-an  (-slil-5n  ;  -tY-an),  a.  Zool.  Like,  or  of  or  pert, 
to,  the  Lacertilia.  —  n.  One  of  the  Lacertilia  ;  a  lizard, 
la-cer'ti-form  (-tt-ffirm),  a.  [ Lacerta  -f-  -form.]  Zool. 
Lizardlike  ;  having  the  form  of  a  typical  lizard. 

Lac  er  tll'i-a  (las'er-tYKY-d),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  fr.  L.  lacertus  a 


lizard.]  Zool.  An  order  or  suborder  of  reptiles  compris¬ 
ing  the  ordinary  lizards,  chameleons,  geckos,  and  various 
allied  limbless  forms.  Structurally  they  are  nearly  allied 
to  the  snakes,  and  like  them  are  a  group  of  modern  origin, 
no  fossil  forms  earlier  than  the  Cretaceous  being  known. 
The  typical  members  of  the  order  (see  lizard)  have  an 
only  moderately  elongated  body,  a  tapering  tail,  well-de¬ 
veloped  pentadactyl  limbs,  a  scaly  or  tuberculated  skin, 
movable  eyelids,  an  auditory  tympanum,  and  a  nondilat- 
able  mouth,  the  halves  of  the  mandible  being  ahvays  united 
by  a  sutural  symphysis,  not  by  an  elastic  ligament  as  in 
the  snakes.  Many  of  the  Lacertilia  (see  blindworm,  glass 
snake)  approach  the  snakes  in  the  elongation  of  the  body, 
and  reduction  or  complete  loss  of  the  limbs,  while  others 
(see  amphisb.ena)  are  blind,  wormlike,  burrowing  animals 
with  a  nearly  scaleless  skin.  The  Lacertilia  inhabit  the 
tropical,  ana  less  abundantly  the  warm  temperate,  parts  of 
the  world,  and  are  mostly  terrestrial  or  arboreal  in  habits, 
feeding:  on  insects,  snails,  fruits,  etc.  They  are  all  harm¬ 
less  with  the  exception  of  one  genus  (see  Gila  monster). 

lacer-tll'i-an  (15s'er-tYl'Y-&n),  a.  Of  or  belonging  to  the 
Lacertilia.  —  n.  One  of  the  Lacertilia  ;  a  lizard. 

lac-et'  (las-5t'),  a.  [Dim.  of  lace.]  Designating,  or  per¬ 
taining  to,  a  kind  of  braid  of  various  widths  and  patterns, 
used  with  crochet  work  to  make  trimming,  or  with  lace 
stitches  to  form  a  design. 

lace'wing'  (las'wYng'),  n.  Any  of  certain  neuropterous 


ins  ect  s  of  . 

Chrysopa, 

Hemerobius,  and 
allied  genera  (see 
these  terms).  They 
have  delicate,  lace¬ 
like  wings  and  bril-  _  .  , 

liant  eyes.  Their  Lacewing  ( Chrysopa 
larvae  are  useful  in 

destroying  aphids.  |^eVh|f  enlarged. 

Lack  e  na'li  a(15k'- 
e-na'lY-d),  n.  [NL.,  after  W.  de  Laehenal ,  Swiss  botanist.] 
Bot.  A  large  genus  of  South  African  bulbous  liliaceous 
plants,  having  several  ligulate  basal  leaves  and  scapes  of 
pendulous,  tubular,  red  and  yellow  flowers.  They  are 
sometimes  known  as  Cape  cowslips.  Also  [/.  c.],  a  plant, 
bulb,  or  flower  of  this  genus. 

lach'es  (15ch'5z),  n.  [OF.  laschesse ,  fr.  lasche  lax,  indo¬ 
lent,  F.  Idche ,  fr.  laschier  to  loose,  F.  lacher ,  ult.  fr.  L. 
lazus  loose,  lax.  See  lax.]  1.  Laxness  ;  remissness ; 
negligence  ;  neglect.  Obs. 

2.  Law.  Neglect  to  do  a  thing  at  the  proper  time;  un¬ 
due  delay  in  asserting  a  right,  or  in  claiming  or  asking  for 
a  privilege. 

3.  Loosely,  culpable  negligence;  carelessness.  Rare. 

Lach'e-sis  (15k'e-sYs),  n.  [L.,  fr.  Gr.  AavetriT,  lit.,  lot, 

fr.  hayxaveiv,  \a\elv,  to  obtain  by  lot.]  ±.  One  of  the 
Fates.  See  fate,  4. 

2.  Zool.  A  genus  of  American  and  Asiatic  snakes  allied 
to  the  rattlesnakes,  but  with  no  rattle  and  with  the  head 
covered  with  very  small  shields  or  scales.  See  bush  mas¬ 
ter,  FER-DE-LANCE. 

Lachno-ster'na  (ISk'no-stfir'nd),  n.  [NL.  ;  Gr.  \dxvg, 
or  Aa^pos,  soft  hair,  down  -f-  c rrepuov  breast.]  Zool.  A 
genus  of  beetles  including  the  common  June  bugs  of  the 
northern  United  States.  See  June  beetle. 

lach'ry-mal  (15k'rl-mal),  a.  The  better,  but  unusual, 
spelling  is  lac'ri-mal.  [Cf.  F  lacrymal.  See  lachry¬ 
mose.]  1.  Of  or  pert,  to  tears  ;  as,  lachrymal  effusions. 

2.  Characterized  by  tears  ;  indicative  of  weeping.  Rare. 

3.  Anat.  Designating,  pertaining  to,  or  situated  near,  the 
organs  producing  tears.  —  lachrymal  bone,  Anat.  &  Zool., 
a  bone  of  the  face  situated,  in  man,  within  the  orbit  at  the 
inner  side  of  the  eye.  In  fishes  the  name  has  been  applied 
to  the  prefrontal  and  preorbital.—  1.  canals,  two  short  aucts 
leading  from  minute  orifices  on  small  papillae,  the  lachry¬ 
mal  papillae,  on  each  eyelid  near  the  inner  angle  of  the  eye 
and  opening  (after  uniting)  into  the  nasal  duct.  — 1.  car¬ 
uncle,  a  small,  reddish  follicular  elevation  at  the  inner 
canthus  of  the  eye.  —1.  duct,  the  nasal  duct.  —  1.  gland,  an 
oval  gland,  about  the  size  and  shape  of  an  almond,  and 
situated  at  the  outer  and  upper  part  of  each  orbit,  which 
secretes  the  tears.  —  1.  papilla.  See  lachrymal  canals.  — 
1.  sac,  the  dilated  upper  extremity  of  the  nasal  duct.  — 1. 
sinus,  a  suborbital  sac  or  tear  bag  developed  by  certain 
ruminants. —  1.  vase,  a  lachrymatory. 

lach'ry-mal,  n.  Better,  but  unusual,  spelling,  lac'ri-mal. 
1.  pi.  Lachrymal  organs  ;  also,  fits  of  weeping. 


People  go  to  the  theaters  to  have  .  .  .  their  risibles  and  lach¬ 
rymals  set  agoing.  The  Lutheran. 

2.  Anat.  The  lachrymal  bone. 

3.  =  LACHRYMATORY,  1. 
lach'ry-mate  ( -mat),  v.  i.  To  weep.  Rare. 

lack  ry  ma'tion  (-ma'shfin),;*.  [L.  lacrimatio.]  A  weep¬ 

ing.  Rare. 


lach'ry-ma  to  ry  (15k'rY-md-to-rY),  n. ;  pi.  -ries  (-rYz). 
[Cf.  F.  lacnjmatoire.]  1.  A  vase  designed  to  contain 
tears  ;  esp.,  Archseol.,  a  “  tear  bottle  one  of  a  class  of 
narrow-necked  vessels  found  in  sepulchers  of  the  ancient 
Romans  and  so  called  from  a  former  notion  that  the  tears 
of  the  deceased  person’s  friends  were  collected  in  them. 

2.  A  handkerchief.  Humorous. 
lack'ry-ma-to-ry,  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  tears;  tending  to 
make  tears  flow' ;  designed  to  contain  tears  ;  lachrymal. 


lace  bug.  Any  of  the  small  bugs 

constituting  the  hemipterous 
family  Tingitid®,  the  body  and 
wings  of  which  are  covered  with 
a  lacelike  network  of  white 
lines.  They  live  on  plant  juices, 
lace  button.  The  daisy  flea- 
bane.  U.  S. 

lace  coral.  Any  member  of  the 
family  Fenestellid®,  extinct 
bryozoans  whose  zoaria  form 
lacelike  expansions, 
laced,  p.  a.  Her.  Lessened.  Obs. 
lace  flower.  The  wild  carrot, 
lace  fly  A  lacewing  fly. 
lace  glass.  Venetian  glass  hav¬ 
ing  patterns  resembling  lace, 
lace  head.  A  lace  headdress. 
Obs.  Scot. 

lace 'leaf,  n.  The  lattice  plant, 
lace  liaard.  A  large  aquatic 
monitor  (  Varanus  giganteus )  of 

Australia. 

lace'man  (las'mdfn),  n.  A  man 
who  makes  or  deals  in  lace, 
lace  paper.  Paper  with  an  open¬ 
work  design  in  imitation  of  lace, 
lace  pigeon.  A  domestic  pigeon 
having  the  webs  of  the  feathers 


disunited  ;  esp.,  a  white  fantail 

with  this  peculiaritv. 

lace  pillow.  A  cushion  used  in 

making  pillow  lace. 

lace  plant.  =  lattice  plant. 

lac'er  (las'Sr),  n.  One  who 

laces. 

lac'er-ant  (lSs'?r-dnt),  a.  [L. 
lacerans ,  p.  pr.]  Lacerating  ; 
harrowing.  Rare. 
lac'er  ate-ly.a<7r.  of  lacerate. 
lacert.  n.  [OF.  lacerte.  See 
lacertus.1  A  muscle.  Obs. 
lacert.  n.  [L.  lacerta  or  lacertus 
lizard  ]  A  lizard.  Obs.  Sr  R. 
la-cer'ti-loid  (ld-sflr'tY-loid),  a. 
[Lacertilia  -h  -oid.]  Zool.  Like, 
or  belonging  to,  the  Lacertilia. 
la-cer'tine  (-tin  ;  -tin  ;  183),  a. 
Zool.  Lacertian. 
la-cer'toid  (-toid),  a.  [ Lacerta 
4-  -otd.l  Zool.  Lacertiform. 
la-cer'tose  (-t5s),  a.  Also  la- 
cer'tous  (-tils).  [L.  lacertosus, 
or  OF.  lacertos.  1  Muscular, 
lace  runner.  In  the  Notting¬ 
ham  lace  trade,  an  embroiderer 
with  the  needle.  Local ,  Eng. 
lac'er-y  (las'5r-T),  n.  Work 


having  the  appearance  of  lace. 

lace  stitch.  =  half  stitch  b. 
lace  tree.  =  lacerark  b. 
lace'-winged  (las'w'TngdO,  a. 
Having  thin,  transparent,  retic¬ 
ulated  wings.  —  lace-winged 
fly.  =  lacewing. 
lace'wom  an  (-w<W>m/rtn),  n. 
A  woman  who  makes,  or  deals 
in,  lace.  [bark  b. I 

lace' wood7  (-wdbd').  n.  =  lack-| 
lace'work'  (-wOrk7),  n.  Work 
consisting  or  suggestive  of  lace, 
lace'y  (las'Y).  Var.  of  lacy. 
lach.  +  laugh. 
lach.  Obs.  or  ref.  sp.  of  latch. 
lache.  4*  latch,  lash. 
lache(ldch).  Scot.  &  dial.  Eng. 
var.  of  letch,  a  pond, 
lache,  v.  t.  Sr  i.  [OF.  laschier  to 
slacken,  F.  Idcher.]  To  neglect  ; 
slight;  be  negligent;  loiter.  Obs. 
lache,  a.  [F.  Idche.]  Lax; 
slack  ;  lacking  courage.  —  n.  A 
coward  :  a  craven  ;  an  effemi- 
nnt*-.  indolent  man.  Both  Obs. 
lach'ed-ness,  ».  Laxness.  Obs. 
lachenes.  +  j.ashness. 
lach'es,  a.  [Cf.  laches,  n.] 


Lewd  :  wanton  ;  also,  lax.  Obs. 

lach'es,  v.  t.  Sr  i.  [See  laches, 
w.l  To  neglect  or  slight ;  to  be 
idle  or  careless.  Obs. 
lach'et.  +  LATCH  ET. 

La-chi'as  (ln-kT'tts).  D.  Bib. 
La'chish  (la'kYsh).  Bib. 
Lach'lan  pine  (18k 'lrln).  [From 
the  Lachlan  River,  N.  S.  Wales.] 
=  CAMPHORWOOD. 

Lach-nan'thes  (l&k-nfin'thez), 
n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  or  Aa- 

Xvo>,  soft  hair,  down  -+■  avBoq 
flower.]  Syn.  of  Gyrotheca. 
lach'ous,  a.  [Cf.  laches,  n.] 
Negligent.  Obs.  —  lach'ous- 
ness,  n.  Obs.  Oaf.  E.  D. 

lach'ry-ma  (lfik'rY-md),  n.  [L. 
See  lachrymose.]  1.  A  tear. 

2.  [cop.]  Short  for  Lachrvma 
Christi. 

lach'ry-ma-ble.  o.  [L.  lacrima- 
bilis ,  fr.  lacrima  a  tear.]  Lam- 
entnble  ;  tearful.  Obs. 
Lach'ry-ma  Chris'ti  (lftk'rY- 
md  krYK'ti  :  -tT).  AlsoLach'ry- 
mae  Chris'ti  (-me).  [L.,  lit., 

Christ’s  tear.]  A  rich,  sweet 


lack'ry-mose  (15k'rY-m5s),  a.  [L.  lacrymosus,  better  lac- 
rimosus ,  fr.  lacrima ,  lacruma  (also  badly  spelt  lachryma) 
a  tear,  for  older  dacrima ,  akin  to  E.  tear.  See  tear  the  se¬ 
cretion.]  1.  Generating  or  shedding  tears  ;  given  to  shed¬ 
ding  tears  ;  suffused  with  tears  ;  tearful. 

You  should  have  seen  his  lachrymose  vi6nomy.  Lamb. 
2.  Bot.  Bearing  tear-shaped  appendages,  as  the  gills  of 
certain  fungi. 

— lack'ry  mose  ly,adv.— lack  ry-mos'i  ty  (-m5s'Y-tY),n. 
Lac  i  na'ri  a  (lSs'Y-na'rY-a  ;  115),  n.  [NL.  See  lacinia. 
So  named  in  allusion  to  the  fringed  appearance  of  the 
heads.]  Bot.  A  large  genus  of  American  asteraceous  herbs 
having  spicate  showy  red  or  purple  heads  of  tubular  flow¬ 
ers,  narrow  leaves,  and  thick,  often  tuberous,  roots.  The 
bracts  of  the  involucre  are  in  several  series,  often  squar- 
rose,  and  the  achenes  are  ribbed.  The  numerous  species 
are  commonly  called  blazing-star,  or  button  snakeroot ;  sev¬ 
eral  are  cultivated. 

lac'ing  (las'Yng),  p.  pr.  d-  vb.  n.  of  lace.  Specif.  :  vb.  n. 

1.  Action  of  one  that  laces,  in  securing,  fastening,  or 
tightening,  compressing,  beating,  etc. 

2.  Any  of  various  things  that  lace  or  fasten  or  that  are  of 
the  nature  of  a  lace  or  of  lace  ;  specif.  :  a  A  lace  or  fas¬ 
tening,  as  a  shoestring,  b  Mach.  A  thong  of  thin  leather, 
or  a  kind  of 


metal  clip, 
used  to  unite 
the  ends  of 
belts,  c  Or- 
nainental 
braid  for 
u  nif  o  r  m  s, 
etc.  d  A 
dash  of  spir- 


L  a  c  i  n  g,  2  b.  1,  2,  3 
Leather  Lacing,  4 
Steel  Lacing ;  a  be¬ 
fore,  &  6  after,  appli¬ 
cation. 


its  in  a  beverage  ;  a  lace,  e  A  colored  border  or  margin 
of  a  flower,  esp.  when  fimbriate,  as  in  the  carnation,  or  of 
a  feather.  1  See  latticing,  2.  g  A  rope  or  line  passing 
through  eyelet  holes  or  the  like  along  the  edge  of  a  sail  or 
an  awning  to  attach  it  to  a  yard,  gaff,  etc.  h  Math.  An 
inseparable  complex  of  three  or  more  endless  cords  (of  in¬ 
finitesimal  cross  section),  no  two  of  which  are  interlocked, 
la  Cin'i  a  (ld-sYil'Y-d),  n. ;  pi.  L.  lacinlye  (-e),  E.  lacinias 
(-az).  [L.,  the  lappet  or  flap  of  a  garment.]  1.  Bot.  Any 
narrow  incised  segment  in  a  foliage  or  floral  leaf. 

2.  Zool.  a  The  inner  process  of  the  stipes  of  the  maxilla 
of  an  insect,  b  A  slender  fleshy  process  on  the  head  in 
certain  fishes.  ,  ^ 

la-cin'i-ate  (-at)  )  a.  [See  lacinia.] 

la  cin'i  at  ed  (-at'Sd)  )  Fringed  ;  having  , 
a  fringed  border;  specif.,  Bot.,  cut  into 
deep  irregular  lobes  ;  narrowly  incised, 
the  divisions  coarser  than  when  fimbriate, 
la-cin'i-a'tion  (-a'shftn),  n.  A  lacinia; 
also,  state  or  quality  of  being  laciniate. 
la  cin'i-ose  (la-sYn'Y-os),  a.  [L.  lacini- 
osws.]  Laciniate  ;  fringed.  Laciniate  Petals, 

la  cin'u-la  (-fi-ld),  n.  ;  pt.  L.  -l^e  (-le),  E.  -LAs(-laz).  [NL.] 
a  Bot.  de  Zool.  A  small  lacinia.  b  Bot.  The  inflexec 
mucronate  point  of  the  petal  in  many  apiaceous  plants, 
la  cin  u  late  (  lut)  (  n  Piue]y  laciniate;  having  laciuulae 


la-cin'u-lose  (  los)  j 
Laci  ste'ma  (lSs/Y-ste'rari),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  A  axis  a  rent 
-j-  < TTrina  stamen.]  Bot.  A  genus  of  tropical  American 
shrubs  constituting  the  family  Lac'l-Ste-ma'ce-®  (-ste 
ma'se-e)  of  the  order  Piperales  (hence  lac'i-Ste-ma'ceouf 
(-shws),  a.).  They  have  flowers  in  aments  ;  the  fruit  is  a 
small  3-valved  capsule. 

lack  (15k),  n.  [ME.  lac;  cf.  D.  lak  slander,  laken  to 
blame,  Icel.  lakr  lacking,  defective.]  1.  Defect;  blame; 
cause  of  blame  ;  fault  ;  crime  ;  offense.  Obs. 

2.  A  fault  entailing  disgrace  ;  disgrace.  Obs.  Scot. 

3.  Fact  or  state  of  being  deficient  or  wanting  ;  deficiency; 
want ;  need  ;  as,  lack  of  reason  ;  a  lack  of  food. 

She  swooneth  now  and  now  for  lack  of  blood.  Chaucer 
Let  his  lack  of  years  be  no  impediment.  Shak. 

4-  Fact  or  state  of  being  in  want  or  straitened  circum¬ 
stances  ;  need  ;  famine  ;  starvation. 


5.  That  which  is  lacking  ;  thing  needed  ;  as,  green  forage 
is  a  lack  of  desert  regions. 

Syn.  — Lack,  want  (which  are  often  interchangeable) 
agree  in  the  idea  of  deficiency.  But  lack  often  merely 
states  the  fact  of  absence  or  defect ;  want  commonly 
heightens  the  implication  that  what  is  lacking  is  desirable 
or  necessary  ;  as,  “  Good  counselors  lack  no  clients  ” 
(Shak.);  “ like  an  angry  hive  of  bees  that  want  their 
leader  ”  (id.) ;  “  tinged  with  wan  from  lack  of  sleep  ”  (Ten¬ 
nyson)  ;  “  I  must  die  for  want  of  one  bold  word  ”  (id.).  See 
desire,  need,  poverty. 

lack,  t’.  i. ;  lacked  (15kt) ;  lack'ing.  1.  To  be  wanting, 
missing,  or  deficient ;  —  now  chiefly  used  in  the  p.  pr. ; 
as,  fruit  was  not  lacking. 

Peradventure  there  shall  lack  five  of  the  fifty.  Gen.  xviii.  28. 
2.  To  have  need  ;  to  be  short ;  —  with  of  or  sometimes  in. 
Specif.,  to  be  in  want  or  need. 

The  young  lions  do  lack,  and  suffer  hunger.  Ps.  xxxiv  10 
What  hour  now  ? 

I  think  it  lacks  of  twelve.  Shak. 

lack  (15k),  v.  t.  1.  To  be  without,  destitute  of,  or  defi¬ 
cient  in  ;  not  to  have  ;  as,  we  lack  rifles  for  the  troops. 


|  Neapolitan  wine. 

lach'ry-m®-form/,  a.  Incorrect 

var.  of  LACH  RYM  I  FORM. 

lach'ry-ma-ry  (lttk'rl-mft-rY),  a. 
Sr  n.  Lachrymatory.  [06.«.| 
lach/ry-men'tal,  <i.  Tearful. j 
lach'ry-mi-form7  (-mY-ffirmO-  «• 
[L.  lacrima  tear  -f  -form.]  Tear- 
shaped. 

lach'ry-mist  (-mYst),  n.  One 
given  to  weeping  :  a  weeper, 
lach'ry-mo-na'sal  (lfik  rY-m8- 
na'zrtl),  a.  Zool.  Pert,  to  the 
lachrymal  and  nasal  bones  or 
structures.  [Tearful.  I 

lach  ry-mo'8al  (-mS'wJI),  «.| 
lach'ry-mous  (l&k'rY-mrts),  a. 
(Cf.  OF.  facnmett«i.]  Lachry¬ 
mose.  Rare. 
lacht.  +  law. 
lacht.  Latched.  Ref.  Sp. 
lacing  course  Masoyirg.  A  band 
of  regular,  or  flat-bedded,  ma¬ 
sonry,  used  in  a  wall  or  pier  of 
rough  masonry  as  a  bond  course; 
also,  several  such  adjacent 
I  courses  taken  collectively. 

Lacq-ni-a'ri-a  (lfts'Y-nY-a'rY-d), 
In.  [NL.]  Var.  of  Lacinaria. 


la-cini-a'tionOd-sYn'Y-a'shun), 
n.  Bot.  Sr  Zool.  A  lacinia  ;  also, 
state  of  being  laciniate. 
la-cin'i-form  ( ld-sYn'Y-fflrm),  a. 
I8ee  lacinia  ;  -form.]  Fringe¬ 
like. 

lac  i-ni'o-la  (Ifts-'Y-nl'C-ld),  n. ; 
L.  pi.  -ol,e  (-le).  [NL.  See  la¬ 
cinia.]  Bot.  =■  lacinula  a 
la-cin'i-o-late  (ld-sYn'I-o-iat),  a. 
[See  lacinia.]  Bot.  Sr  Zool.  = 
lacinulate. 

la-cin'i-ouB.  a.  Laciniate  ;  full 
of  windings:  labyrinthine.  Obs. 
la'cis  (la'sYs),  n.  An  old  form 
of  lace  having  a  foundation  of 
netting  on  which  a  pattern  was 
darned  or  figures  were  applied. 
It  was  often  made  in  squares 
joined  by  ornamental  stitches, 
lack.  Var.  of  lac,  leck. 
lack,  a.  [Cf.  Icel.  lakr.  See 
lack,  n.]  Wanting  ;  missing  ; 
defective.  Obs. 
lack,  interj.  [Cf.  alack.]  A* 
exclamation  of  regret  or  sur¬ 
prise  ;  —  used  only  in  good  lack. 
Ohs.  or  Dial. 

lack,  t\  t.  To  pierce  with  shots, 


ale,  senate,  cSre,  &m,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofa  ;  eve,  event,  €nd,  recent,  maker ;  Ice,  Ill ;  old,  obey,  orb,  odd,  soft,  cdnnect ;  use,  unite,  urn,  fcp,  circus,  menu  ; 

I  Foreign  Word.  f  Obsolete  Variant  of.  -f  combined  with.  =  equals. 
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2.  To  want ;  need  ;  require  ;  —  formerly  esp.  in  the  sales- 
man’s  cry,  What  d'  ye  lack  f 

If  any  of  you  lack  wisdom,  let  him  ask  of  God.  James  i.  5. 

3.  In  Obs.  senses :  a  To  do  without,  b  To  feel  the  ab¬ 
sence  <?f ;  miss.  “  Your  noble  friends  do  lack  you.”  Shak. 
C  To  blame;  abuse;  reproach,  d  To  depreciate ;  disparage, 
to  lack,  to  be  blamed  ;  blameworthy  ;  as,  he  is  to  lack.  Obs. 

lack  a  dai'si  cal  (lSk'a-da'zT-kal),  a.  [From  lackadaisy, 
inter j."]  Affectedly  languishing  or  languid  ;  listless  ;  lan¬ 
guidly  sentimental.  —  lack  a  dai  si  cal'i  ty  (-kSl'T-tt), 
lack  a  dai'si-cal  ness,  n.  —  lack  a-dai'si  cal-ly,  adv. 
Syn.  —  See  sentimental. 

lack'a-daFsy  (ISk'd-da'zT),  inter  j.  =  lackaday.— n.  The 
utterance  of  “  lackadaisy  !  ”  —  a.  Lackadaisical.  All  Rare. 
lack'ey  (lSk'T),  n.;  pi.  -eys  (-Tz).  [F.  laquais  ;  cf.  Sp.  & 

Pg.  lacayo  ,  of  uncertain  origin.]  1.  A  footman  ;  a  valet; 
fig.,  a  servile  follower  ;  a  toady. 

2.  A  hanger-on;  a  (camp)  follower.  Obs.  or  Archaic. 
lack'ey,  V.  i.  ;  lack'eyed  (-Td) ;  lack'ey-ing.  To  act  or 
serve  as  lackey  ;  to  pay  servile  attendance.  Now  Rare. 
lack'ey.  v.  t.  To  attend  as  a  lackey  ;  to  wait  upon. 

A  thousand  liveried  angels  lackey  her.  Milton. 
lacklus  ter  j  (ISk'lus'ter),  n.  A  want  of  luster.  — a. 
lacklus  tre  (  Wanting  luster  or  brightness, 
lac  lake  The  coloring  matter  of  lac  when  precipitated 
from  its  solutions  by  some  metallic  compound,  as  alum, 
lac'mold  (l£k'moid),  n.  [ lacmus  litmus  +  -oid.]  A  violet- 
blue  dyestuff  made  from  resorcin,  much  used  as  an  indica¬ 
tor  for  acid  salts  and  free  acid.  Its  colors  are  like  litmus. 
La-CO'nl-an  (la-ko'ni-an),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  ancient 
Laconia,  the  southeastern  part  of  the  Peloponnesus.  Its 
capital  was  Sparta.  —  n.  One  of  the  people  of  Laconia. 

La  conic  (ld-k5n'Tk),  a.  [L.  Laconicus  Laconian,  Gr.  Aa- 
xwrueov,  fr.  XaKuiv  a  Laconian,  Lacedaemonian,  or  Spartan, 
cf.  F.  laconique.]  1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  Laconia  or  its  in¬ 
habitants  ;  Laconian  ;  Spartan  ;  characteristic  of,  or  like, 
the  Laconians,  or  Spartans.  Now  Rare. 

2  [ l .  <?.]  Expressing  much  in  few  words,  after  the  manner 
of  the  Laconians,  or  Spartans ;  brief  and  pithy  ;  concise  ; 
epigrammatic ;  sententious. 

His  sense  was  6trong  and  his  style  laconic.  Welwood. 
Syn.  — Short,  brief,  succinct,  pointed,  pithy.  See  concise. 
la  conic,  n.  1.  A  laconic  person.  Obs. 

2.  Laconic,  or  concise,  speech  or  writing  ;  laconism  ;  pi., 

laconic  sentences.  Addison. 

3.  A  laconicum.  Obs. 

la  coni  cum  ( ld-k5n'T-kam),  n.  ;  L.  pi.  -ca  (-kd).  [L., 
prop.  neut.  of  Laconicus  Laconian.  See  Laconic.]  Rom. 
Antiq.  A  room  in  which  dry  hot-air  baths  are  taken  to 
induce  perspiration;  —  so  named  by  the  Romans  because 
supposed  to  have  been  introduced  by  the  Spartans. 
lac'O  nism  (ISk'o-nTz’m),  n.  [Gr.  Acueun'icr^o?,  fr.  Aa#ca>- 
vi£eiv  to  imitate  Lacedaemonian  manners,  to  speak  la¬ 
conically  :  cf.  F.  laconisme.]  1.  Disposition  to  favor,  or 
practice  of  favoring,  the  Laconians,  or  Spartans.  Rare. 

2.  A  vigorous,  brief  manner  of  expression  ;  laconic  style. 

3.  An  instance  of  laconic  style  or  expression. 
lac'0-nize  (-nlz),  v.  t.  <t*  i.  ;  lac'o-nized  (-nlzd) ;  lac'o-niz'- 

ing  (-niz'Tng).  [Gr.  Acucwpujeu'.  See  Laconic.]  To  imi¬ 
tate  the  manner  of  the  Laconians,  esp.  in  brief,  pithy 
speech,  or  in  frugality  and  austerity  ;  [cop.]  to  favor  the 
Laconians  ;  to  render  Laconian,  as  in  government, 
lac'quer  (lXk'er),  7 1.  Also  lacker.  [F.  lacre  a  sort  of  seal¬ 
ing  wax,  Pg.  lucre ,  fr.  lacca  lac.  See  lac  the  resin.] 

1.  =  lac,  the  resin.  Obs. 

2.  a  A  varnish  consisting  of  a  solution  of  shellac  in  al¬ 
cohol,  often  colored  with  gamboge,  saffron,  or  the  like.  It 
is  used  for  varnishing  metals,  esp.  brass,  papier-macht*, 
wood,  etc.  b  Any  of  various  varnishes  with  a  resin  as  the 
base  ;  specif.,  the  natural  varnish  obtained  in  Japan  by 
tapping  the  Rhus  vernicif era,  or  varnish  tree,  and  drying 
the  sap  in  the  air.  Various  varnish  preparations  are  made 
by  adding  pigments  or  other  substances  to  the  natural  var¬ 
nish.  These  varnishes  form  a  remarkably  tough  and  dur¬ 
able  coat.  In  ordinary  lacquer  work  at  least  15  coats  are 
applied,  each  coat  being  thoroughly  polished.  Lacquer 
work  is  also  produced  in  China,  India,  and  Persia,  but  is 
greatly  inferior  to  the  best  Japanese  work. 

3.  A  decorative  article  made  of  wood  coated  witli  Japa¬ 
nese  or  other  Oriental  lacquer  and  often  inlaid  with  ivory, 
metal,  etc. ;  collectively,  such  work  or  articles  ;  lac. 

lac'quer,  v.  t. ;  -quered  (ISk'erd) ;  -quer-ing.  To  cover 
or  coat  with  lacquer  ;  to  varnish.  —  lac'quer-er  (-er),  n. 
lac'quer  ing.  n.  Act  or  business  of  putting  on  lacquer  ; 
varnishing  ;  also,  the  lacquer  put  on. 
lac  ri-mo'so  (lSk'n-mo'so),  a.  [It.  See  lachrymose.] 
Music.  Plaintive  ; — a  term  applied  to  a  mournful  or  pathetic 
movement  or  style. 

la-cr03Se'  (ld-krSs';  205),  n.  [F.  la  crosse ,  lit.,  the  crosier, 
hooked  stick.  Cf.  crosier.]  A  game  of  ball,  originating 
among  the  North  American  Indians,  now  the  popular  field 


sport  of  Canada,  and  played  also  in  England  and  the  United 
States.  Each  player  carries  a 
long-handled  racket,  called  a 
crosse.  The  ball  is  not  handled, 
but  caught,  carried,  and  thrown 
with  the 

crosse,  the  _ 

object  being  Lacrosse  Racket,  or  Crosse 

to  throw  it  through  the  opponent’s  goal.  There  are  twelve 
players  on  each  side. 

lactal-bu'min  (lXk'tSl-bu'mTn),  n.  [ lacto -  -f  albumin.'] 
An  albumin  present  in  milk,  similar  to  serum  albumin, 
lac'tam  (ISk'tam),  n.  [lactone  -f-  amino.]  Org.  Chem. 
An  inner  anhydride  of  an  amino  acid,  formed  by  the  loss  of 
a  molecule  of  water  from  the  amino  and  carboxyl  groups, 

CO 

and  of  the  general  formula  R"  <[  /> .  Lactams  corre¬ 


spond  to  lactones  of  hydroxy  acids.  See  lactone,  lactim. 
lac'ta  rene  (l&k'ta-ren)  )  n.  [L.  lac ,  lactis ,  milk.]  A  prep- 
lac' tar  in  e  (  rln ;  -ren)  j  aration  of  casein  from  milk, 
used  as  a  fixing  agent  in  calico  printing. 

Lac-ta'ri-us  (l£k-ta'rT-ws ;  115),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  L.  lactarius 
milky.]  Rot.  A  large  genus  of  agaricaceous  fungi  exuding 
abundant  white  milky  juice  when  cut  or  broken.  Some, 
as  L.  deliciosus.  are  edible ;  others  have  a  hot,  peppery 
taste,  and  are  poisonous.  Also  [/.  c.],  a  plant  of  this  genus. 
Iac'ta-ry  (lak'td-rT), a.  [L .lactarius,  fr.  lac ,  lactis ,  milk.] 
a  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  connected  with,  milk,  b  Milky; 
full  of  white  juice  like  milk.  Obs. 

lac'tase  (-tas),  n.  [See  lactose  ;  -ase.]  Chem.  An  en¬ 
zyme,  found  in  certain  yeasts  and  in  the  aaimal  body, 
which  decomposes  lactose  into  glucose  and  galactose, 
lac'tate  (-tat),  v.  i.  ;  -tat-ed  (-tat-Sd) ;  -tat-ing  (-tat-Tng). 
[L.  lactare ,  laclatum ,  fr.  lac ,  lactis,  milk.]  To  secrete 
milk  ;  also,  to  suckle  young, 
lac'tate,  v.  t.  To  make  milky.  Rare. 
lac'tate,  n.  [L.  lac,  lactis,  milk.]  Chem.  A  salt  or  ester 
of  lactic  acid. 

lac  ta'tion  (lak-ta'shwn),  n.  The  secretion  and  yielding  of 
milk  by  the  mammary  gland  ;  act  of  giving  suck, 
lac'te-al  (15k'te-al),  a.  [L.  lacteus  milky,  fr.  lac,  lactis, 
milk.  Cf.  galaxy,  lettuce.]  1.  Pertaining  to,  consisting 
of,  or  resembling,  milk  ;  milky  ;  as,  the  lacteal  fluid. 

2.  Anal.  Conveying  or  containing  chyle  ;  as,  the  lacteal 
vessels.  See  lacteal,  n. 


lacteal  fever,  Med.,  milk  fever.  —1.  gland,  Anat.,  a  lymphatic 
gland  situated  upon  a  lacteal  vessel. 

lac'te-al,  n.  1.  Anat.  One  of  the  lymphatic  vessels  of  the 
small  intestine  which  convey 
the  chyle  from  the  intestine 
through  the  mesenteric  glands 
to  the  thoracic  duct.  They 
begin  in  the  central  lymphatic 
radicles  of  the  villi. 

2.  Rot.  A  laticiferous  duct.  Obs. 

lac-tesce'  (lak-tSs'),  v.  i.  [L. 
laclescere.]  To  become  milky. 

Rare.  Oxf.  E.  D. 

lac-tes'cence  (-tgs'ens),  n.  1.  A 
becoming  milky  ;  milklike  ap¬ 
pearance  or  state ;  milkiness. 

2.  Rot.  An  abundant  flow  of 
sap,  esp.  white.  Rare. 

lac-tes'cent  (-ent),  a.  [L.  lac-  L  t  ,  and  Ad1acent  Pttrt. 
lescens,  p  pr.  of  laclescere  to  ?b  Aoracfc Duct  i 

turn  to  milk,  incho.  fr.  lactere to  c  Lymphatic  GlaiulB  in  the 
be  milky,  fr.  lac,  lactis ,  milk.]  '' 

1.  Having  a  milky  look;  be¬ 
coming  milky. 

2.  a  Secreting,  or  concerned  in 
the  secretion  of,  milk,  b  Rot. 

Yielding  a  milky  juice,  or  latex. 

lac'ti-  (lak'tT-).  ~  "  ‘  ‘ 

meaning  milk. 


Mesentery,  connected  with 
each  other  and  with  the  Tho¬ 
racic  Duct  by  the  Lacteals 
f;  d  Radicles  of  the  Lacte- 
als  in  the  wall  of  the  Intes¬ 
tine  e  ;  <j  Large  Lacteals  sep¬ 
arated  from  the  Mesentery. 

Combining  form  from  Latin  lac,  lactis , 
See  lacto-. 


lac'tic  (Hfk'tTk),  a.  [L.  lac,  lactis,  milk :  cf.  F.  lactique. 
See  lacteal;  cf.  galactic.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  milk; 
procured  from  sour  milk  or  whey;  as,  lactic  fermentation, 
lactic  acid,  Chem.,  a  colorless  sirupy  acid,  CH.3CH(PH)- 
COjH,  called  also  a-hydroxy-propionic  acid.  There  are 
three  optically  different  modifications  :  (1)  dextrolactic  acid 
(called  also  sarcolactic,  or  paralactic,  acid),  found  chiefly  in 
dead  muscular  tissue  ;  (2)  levolactic  acid,  produced  in  the 
decomposition  of  cane  sugar  by  a  certain  ferment ;  (3)  inac¬ 
tive  lactic  acid,  which  is  ordinary  lactic  acid,  or  lactic  acid 
of  fermentation,  formed  in  the  souring  of  milk,  etc.  Lactic 
acid  is  isomeric  with  hydracrylic  acid,  and  the  two  are 
sometimes  distinguished  respectively  as  ethylidene  (or 
ethidene)  lactic  acid  and  ethylene  lactic  acid.  —  1.  bacteria, 
bacteria  (as  Bacterium  acidi-lactici)  which  produce  lactic 
fermentation.  —  1.  fermentation,  transformation  of  any  of 
various  organic  substances,  as  milk  su^ar,  or  lactose,  glu¬ 
cose,  or  mannite,  into  lactic  acid.  It  is  the  cause  of  the 


souring  of  milk.  It  is  produced  by  many  organisms,  often- 

est  by  Bacterium  acidi-lactici. 

lac  ti-cin'i  a  (lSk'tl-sTn'I-d),  n.  pi.  [L.]  R.  C.  Ch.  Food 
consisting  of,  or  prepared  from,  milk.  By  papal  dispensa¬ 
tion,  the  use  of  lacticinia  on  most  fasting  days  has  been 
made  lawful  for  the  faithful. 

lac'tide  (lSk'tid  ;  -tid  ;  184),  n.  Also  -tid.  [ lactic  +  an¬ 
hydride.]  Org.  Chem.  A  white  crystalline  substance, 
obtained  by  heating  lactic  acid,  and  regarded  as  an  anhy¬ 
dride  formed  by  union  of  two  molecules  of  acid,  with  the 
loss  of  two  molecules  of  water ;  by  extension,  any  analo¬ 
gous  substance.  Lactides  are  formed  from  a-hydroxy  acids, 
that  is,  acids  having  hydroxyl  and  carboxyl  groups  at¬ 
tached  to  the  same  carbon  atom.  Cf.  lactone. 
lac-tif'er-0US  (lSk-tTf'er-ws),.  a.  [L.  lac,  lactis,  milk  + 
-ferous.~\  1.  Secreting  or  conveying  milk. 

2.  Rot.  Laticiferous. 

lac  ti  fi  ca'tion  (lSk'tT-fT-ka'slmn),  n.  1.  Production  or 
secretion  of  milk.  Obs. 

2.  Act  or  process  of  lactifying. 
lac'ti  fy  (hfk'ti-fl),  v.  t. ;  -fied  (-fid);  -fy'ing  (-fl'Tng). 
[lacti-  -f-  -fy.]  To  transform  by  lactic  fermentation;  a6, 
lactifying  bacteria. 

lac'tim  (lSk'tTm),  n.  [/ac/one  -f-  i/wido.]  Org.  Chem.  Any 
of  a  series  of  anhydrides  isomeric  with  the  lactams,  but  of 

an  imido  type,  having  the  general  formula  R//<^^T^>^. 

lac  tim'ide  (lSk-tnn'id;  -id;  184),  n.  Also  -id  [lactic 
-f-  iTnide.]  Chem.  A  white  crystalline  substance, Cr)H10O2, 
obtained  as  an  anhydride  of  alanine,  and  regarded  as  an 
imido  derivative  of  lactic  acid. 

lac'to-  (lak'to-),  lac'ti-  (l&k'ti-),  lact-.  Combining  forms 
from  Latin  lac,  lactis ,  meaning  milk. 
lac  to  bu  ty-rom'e  ter  (-bu'tT-rom'e-ter),  n.  [ lacto -  -f- 
butyrometer .]  An  instrument  for  determining  the  amount 
of  butter  fat  in  a  sample  of  milk. 

lac  to  den  sim'e  ter  (-dgn-sTm'e-ter),  n.  [lacto-  -f  den¬ 
simeter '.]  A  special  hydrometer  for  finding  the  density  of 
milk  to  discover  whether  it  has  been  mixed  with  water 
or  some  of  the  cream  has  been  removed, 
lac  to-glob'u-lin  (-glbb'u-lTn),  n.  [lacto-  -f  globulin.'] 
Physiol.  Chem.  The  specific  globulin  contained  in  small 
amount  in  milk,  perhaps  the  same  as  serum  globulin, 
lac-tom'e-ter  (15k-tom'e-ter),  n.  [lacto-  -meter.  Cf. 
galactometer.]  An  instrument  for  estimating  richness 
of  milk,  as  a  measuring  glass,  a  specific-gravity  bulb,  etc. 
lac'tone  (lXk'ton),  n.  Org.  Client,  a  A  colorless  liquid 
formerly  stated  to  accompany  lactide  as  a  product  of  the 
action  of  heat  on  lactic  acid,  b  Any  of  a  series  of  anhy¬ 
drides  of  certain  hydroxy  acids,  formed  by  the  elimination 
of  water  from  the  hydroxyl  and  carboxyl  groups  of  the 
same  molecule.  The  lactones  may  hence  be  regarded  as 
intramolecular  esters.  In  general,  they  are  colorless  liq¬ 
uids,  having  a  weak  aromatic  odor.  Lactones  are  formed 
most  easily  from  y-hydroxy  acids,  that  is,  those  in  which 
the  hydroxyl  is  attached  to  the  third  carbon  atom  of  the 
chain,  counting  that  one  as  first  which  is  in  union  with 
the  carboxyl  group.  Such  lactones  are  called  y-lactones. 
6-lactoneB  and  e-lactones  are  also  known.  —  lac-ton'ic 
(15k-ton'Tk),  a. 

lac  to-phe'nin  (ISkTo-fe'nTn),  n.  Pharm  A  white  crys¬ 
talline  powder,  CnH1503N,  a  lactyl  (see  lactyl  b)  deriva¬ 
tive  of  p-pheuetidine.  It  is  antipyretic,  analgesic,  and 
hypnotic. 

lac'to-pro'te-id  (-pro'te-Td),  n.  [lacto- proteid.]  Chem. 

Any  of  the  proteids  in  milk,  as  lactoalbumin. 

Lac'to-ris  (ISk'to-rTs),  n.  [L.,  a  kind  of  milky  plant,  fr. 
lac,  lactis,  milk.]  Rot.  A  genus  of  plants  constituting  the 
family  Lac'to-ri-da'ce-ae  (-rT-da'se-e)  (hence,  lac'to-ri- 
da'ceous  (-shws),  a.)  of  the  order  Ranunculales,  and  con¬ 
sisting  of  the  single  species  L.  fernandeziana,  a  low  shrub 
with  jointed  branches,  fleshy  leaves,  and  small  axillary  in¬ 
florescence,  native  of  the  island  of  Juan  Fernandez, 
lac'to-scope  (15k'to-skop),  n.  [lacto-  -f-  -scope.]  An  in¬ 
strument  for  estimating  the  amount  of  cream  contained  in 
milk  by  its  relative  opacity. 

lac'tose  (-tos),  n.  [L.  lac ,  lactis,  milk  -f-  -ose.]  Chem.  a 
A  hard,  crystalline  sugar,  C12H22011‘HL,0,  present  in  milk, 
and  separable  from  the  whey  by  evaporation  and  crystalli¬ 
zation.  It  is  slightly  sweet,  dextrorotatory,  and  much  less 
soluble  in  water  than  cane  sugar  or  glucose.  Called  also 
milk  sugar,  sugar  of  milk,  and,  formerly,  lactin.  Lactose  f  s 
used  as  a  vehicle  for  medicines,  and  as  an  article  of  diet. 
Chemically,  it  is  a  disaccharide,  yielding  on  hydration 
nf-galactose  and  (/-glucose,  b  =  galactose. 
lac;tO-SU'ri-a  (ISk'to-su'rT-d),  n.  [NL.  ;  lactose  -f--wna.] 
Med.  The  presence  of  lactose  in  the  urine, 
lac  tree  (12k).  a  =  lacquer  tree,  b  An  Asiatic  euphor- 
biaceous  tree  (Croton  aromaiicus).  It  yields  an  aromatic 
resin,  and  is  also  one  of  the  sources  of  shellac. 

Lac  tu'ca  (15k-tu'kd),  71.  [L.,  lettuce.  See  lettuce.] 


as  a  ship.  “  We  are  lacking  her 
through  and  through  every 
shot.  C-  Kingsley. 

“  Captain,  they  lack  us  through 
and  through  ; 

The  chilled  steel  bolts  are 
swift.”  Kipling. 

This  Is  a  spurious  word  mis¬ 
takenly  evolved  by  Kingsley 
from  tact,  an  obs.  pret.  of  7ace, 
v.  t.,  used  in  this  sense  in  Sir 
Richard  Hawkins’s  “Voyage 
into  the  South  Sea”  (Oxf.  E. 
D.).  In  later  editions  of  Kipling 
the  word  has  been  changed  in 
the  line  quoted  above, 
lack'a-day',  xnterj.  Short  for 
alackaday.  Obs.or  Archaic. 
lack'alL,  n.  A  person  who  lacks 
everything. 

lack'brain  ,  n.  One  deficient 
in  understanding.  Shak. 

lacke.  f  lac,  lack. 
lack'er,  n.  One  who  lacks, 
lack'er,  lack'er-er,  lack'er-ing, 
etc.  Var.  of  lacquer,  etc. 
lack'et,  n.  [F.  laquais,  former¬ 
ly  also  lacquet.  See  lackey.] 
A  lackey.  Obs.  Oxf.  E.  D. 
lack'ey  an,  a.  Pertaining  to  a 
lackey.  Obs. 

lackey  caterpillar.  The  cater¬ 
pillar  of  a  European  moth  (Cfi- 
siocampa  neustria )  of  the  fam¬ 
ily  Lasiocampid®,  striped  with 
blue,  yellow,  and  red,  with  a 
white  line  on  the  back. 


lack'eyed  (lak'Yd),  p.a.  Having, 
or  attended  by,  lackeys,  [-ism.  I 
lack'ey-i8m  (-T-Yz’m),  n.  See| 
lackey  moth.  The  adult  of  the 
lackey  caterpillar, 
lack'ey-ship,  n.  See -ship. 
lack'ing.  p.  pr.  fc  vb.  n.  of  lack. 
lack'land7  (l&k'l&ndO,  n.  A 
person  who  has  or  rules  over  no 
territory.  —  o.  Having  no  land  ; 
—  an  epithet  of  younger  sons  not 
of  sufficient  age  to  nold  fiefs  ; 
esD.,  Hist.,  a  surname  of  King 
John  of  England, who  inherited 
no  territory. 

lack'-Lat  in.  n.  A  person  igno¬ 
rant  of  Latin  ;  as,  Sir  John  Lack- 
Latin ,  a  term  for  an  ignorant 
priest.  Obs. —  <t.  Not  knowing 
Latin  ;  unlearned. 

Lack'-learn  ing  Par'lia-ment. 
=  Unlearned  Parliament. 
lack'less,  a.  Faultless;  blame¬ 
less.  Obs.  [en  or  shirt.  I 

lack'-lin  en,  a.  Having  no  1  in- 1 
lack'lus'trous  (iak/lns'tr(7s),  a. 
Lackluster. 

lackt.  Lacked.  Ref •  Sp- 
lack'y.  •?*  lackey. 
lack'y.  Obs.  or  dial.  Eng.  var. 
of  lack,  v.  [MUS.I 

lac'mus  Oak'mils),  n.  =  lit-| 
la-con'i-cal,  a.  Laconic.  Obs. 
la-con 'i-cal-ly,a(/i’.  of  laconic, 
laconical.  See-LY. 
la-con'i-cal-nesa,  n.  See -ness. 
la-con'i-cism  (Id-kbn'Y-sYz’m), 


n.  =  laconism. 

Lac  o-8om'i-dae  (lak'fi-sbm'Y- 
de),  n.  pi.  [NL.  ;  Gr.  Aa#c/co<? 
pond,  tank  -f  atoya  body.] 
Zool.  A  family  of  moths  includ¬ 
ing  the  sack  bearers, 
lacaue.  +  lac. 
lac'que-ian.  lackeyan. 
lacquer  plant  nr  tree.  Any  tree 
yielding  lacquer,  or  Japanese 
wax  ;  specif.,  the  tree  Rhus  ver- 
mctfera.  See  varnish  tree. 
lacquer  ware.  =  lacquer,  3. 
lac'quey  (lak'T).  Var.  of 
lackey. 

lac'ri-ma,  lac'ri-mal.  lac'ri- 
mous.  etc.  Obs.  or  ref.  sp.  vars. 
of  lachryma,  etc  :  —  the  theo¬ 
retically  correct  spelling. 

||  la'cri-mae,  or  la'chry-mae,  re'- 
rum  (lak'rT-me).  [L.]  The  tears 
of  things.  Vergil  (xEneid,  1.402). 
||  la'cri-man'do  (liUkrt-man'- 
a6),  a.  [It.]  Music.  Lamenting  ; 
lacrimoso.  [lacrosse  player.  I 
la-cross'er  (ld-kr5s'?r),  ni  A| 
lacrosse  stick.  A  crosse. 
lac'ry-ma.  lac'ry-mal,  lac'ry- 
ma-ry.lac'ry-ma  to-ry,-ry-mose, 
etc  Vars.  of  lachryma,  etc. 
Lac'ry-ma,  or  -mae,  Chris'ti. 
Var.  of  Lachryma  Christi. 
lacryme,  v.  i.  [L.  lacrimare : 
cf.  OF.  lacrimer .]  Weep.  Obs. 
Lac^y-mo'sa  (lftk/rY-m5'sd),  n. 
a  A  stanza  (the  last  but  one)  of 
the  hymn  “  Dies  Ir»,”  forming 


a  part  of  the  requiem  Mass  —  be- 
inning  “  Lacrvmosa  dies  ilia." 

A  musical  setting  of  this  stan¬ 
za.  [quertree.I 

lac  sumac  or  sumach.  =  lac-| 
lact-.  See  lacto-. 
lac-ta'ceous  (lak-ta'shi/s),  a. 
[L.  lac,  lactis,  milk.]  Milky. 
Obs.  Oxf.  E.  D. 

lac'tage  (iRk'tftj),  n.  [L.  lac, 
lactis.  milk  See  lacteal.] 
Produce  of  milk.  Obs. 
lac'ta-gogue  (l&k'ta-gbg),  a.  tc 
n.  [ lacto-  +  -agogue. J  Med.  = 
oalactagogue. 
lac-tam'ic  (1  a  k-t  2,  m'Y  k),  a. 
Chem.  Designating  alanine,  an 
amino  acid  related  to  lactic  acid, 
lac-tam'ide  (lik-tfim'Td  ;  -td  ; 
lftk'td-mTd  ;  -mYd ),?/.  Also -id; 
[lact ic  -f  amide.]  Chem.  A 
neutral  white  crvstallinc  sub¬ 
stance,  CHhCIUOII  )CONH2, 
the  amide  of  lactic  acid, 
lac-tam'ine  (l&k-t&m'Yn  :  l&k/- 
td-men'),  n.  Also  -in.  [ lacto - 
+  amine.]  Chem.  =  alanine. 
Cf.  lactamic. 

lac'tant  ( l&k'tdnt),  a.  [L.  lac- 
tans,  p.  pr.  of  lactare  to  suck,  fr. 
lac,  lactis.  milk.]  Suckling  ; 
giving  suck.  Rare. 
lac-ta'ri-ous  (lftk-ta'rY-?7s  ;  11,5), 
a.  Rot.  Yielding  a  milky  juice 
like  that  of  species  of  Lactarius; 
—  applied  to  fungi.  Rare. 
la«-ta'ri-um  (l&k-ta'rY-um),  n. 


[L..  neut.  of  lactarius  of  milk.] 
A  place  for  selling  milk  ;  dairy. 
Iac'ta-ry  (lftk'td-rY),  n.  A  dairy 
house.  Rare. 

lac'te-an  (-tf-dn),  a  [See  lac¬ 
teal.]  Milky  ;  lacteal.  Rare. 
lac'te-in  (-In),  n.  [L.  lacteus 
milky.]  Solidified  or  condensed 
milk. 

lac'te-ous  (-us),  a.  [See  lac- 
teal.1  a  Milky;  resembling 
milk,  d  Anat.  Lacteal.  Rare.— 
lacteous  circle,  the  Milky  Way, 
or  Galaxy.  Obs.  —  1.  star,  a  star 
of  the  Milky  Way.  Ohs. 
Iac-te8'cen-cy  (lftk-tSs'en-sY),  n. 
A  lactescent  appearance  or  con¬ 
dition  ;  lactescence. 
lac-tess'.  +  lactesce. 
lac-tif'er-oua-ness,  n.  See -ness. 
lac-tif'ic  (-tlf'Yk),  lac-tif'i-cal 
(  Y-kdl),  a.  [lacti- + -fc.]  Pro¬ 
ducing  milk. 

lac  ti  flo'rous  (l&kqY-flo'rtfs  ; 
2<)1),  a.  [lacti-  -F  -florous.]  Bot. 
Having  milk-white  flowers.  R. 
lac-tif'lu-ous  (l&k-tlf'loo-jTs),  a. 
[lacti-  -|-  L .Jluere  to  flow.]  Flow¬ 
ing  with,  or  full  of,  milk, 
lac'ti-form  (l&k'tY-ffirm),  a. 
[lacti-  -F  -form.]  Milklike.  Obs. 
lac'ti-fuge  O&k'tY-fQj),  n.  Hoc- 
ti-  -F  L .  fugare  to  expel.]  Med. 
A  medicine  to  check  the  forma¬ 
tion  or  secretion  of  milk, 
lac'ti-gen'ic  MSn'Yk).  lac-tig'- 
e-nouB  ( IS.k-tYj'e-nus),  a.  [Zacti- 


-F  -genic,  -genons  ]  Causing  or 
promoting  production  of  milk, 
lac'tin,  n.  [L.  lac,  lactis ,  milk.] 
Chem.  Lactose.  Obs. 
lac-tiv'o-rous  ( l&k-tYv'ft-rus),  a. 
[lacti-  -f  -vorous.]  Feeding  upon 
milk.  [TALT5UMIN.I 

lac  to-al-bu'min.  Var.  of  lac- | 
lacto-bi-on'ic  (lak^C-bl-fin'- 
Yk),  a.  Chem.  Designating  an 
ncid,  C12H22O10,  obtained  by 
action  of  bromide  on  lactose, 
lac  to-bi'o8e,  n.  [lacto-  4-  6?o.«e.] 
=  lactose.  FA  galaetocele.l 
lac'to-cele,  n.  f lacto -  4-  -ce/e.]| 
lac'to-chrome,  n.  [lacto-  4- 
-chrome.]  A  nitrogenous  color¬ 
ing  matter  said  to  be  in  milk, 
lac'to-crit  ( Ifik'tA-krlt),  n.  Also 
lac'to-crlte  (-krYt).  [lacto-  4- 
Gr.  KpiT-qi;  judge.  J  Med.  A  kind 
of  lactometer  for  testing  the 
amount  of  fat  in  milk, 
lac-ton'ic  (Uk-tftn'Yk),  a- 
[From  lactose.]  Chem.  Desig¬ 
nating  an  acid  better  called  ga- 
lactomc  acid.  See  galactonic. 
lac  to-phos'phate.  n.  A  com¬ 
bination  of  a  phosphate  and  a 
lactate. 

lac/to-pro'te-in,7?.  [lacto-  +pro- 
tein.]  Chem  a  A  substance  for¬ 
merly  thought  to  exist  in  milk, 
now  known  to  be  a  mixture  pro¬ 
duced  by  artificial  chemical  ac¬ 
tion.  b  =  LACTO PROTEID. 

lac-tos'a-zone  (l&k-tCs'd-zon). 


food,  ftfot ;  out,  oil ;  chair  ;  go  ;  sing,  ii)k  ;  then,  thin  ;  nature,  verdure  (250) ;  k  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144) ;  boN ;  yet ;  zh  =  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Guidb. 
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Bot.  A  large  genus  of  cichoriaceous  plants,  the  lettuces, 
distinguished  by  the  beaked  achene  and  the  soft  white 
multiseriate  pappus.  They  are  widely  distributed  in  tem¬ 
perate  regions,  several,  as  the  prickly  lettuce  ( L .  scariola ), 
being  troublesome  weeds.  The  garden  lettuce  is  L.  sativa. 
lac'tu-ca'ri-um  (lXk'tu-ka'rl-ftm;  115),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  L. 
lactuca  lettuce.]  The  inspissated  juice  of  the  common 
lettuce.  It  is  a  mild  hypnotic  and  antispasmodic,  some¬ 
times  used  in  place  of  opium.  Various  unimportant  sub¬ 
stances.  of  more  or  less  doubtful  composition,  have  been  de¬ 
scribed  as  obtained  from  lactucarium  ;  as,  lac-tu'cer-in  (l&k-tQ'- 
s5r-Yn)orlac-tu'cone  (-kon),  l&c-tu'cer-ol  (a  and  /3)  (lftk-ttl'sSr- 
51 ;  -51),  lac-tu'cic  acid  (  slk),  lac  tu'cin  (-sin),  and  lac-tu  co- 
pi'crin  (-k0-pl'krln). 

lac'tyl  (lSk'tll),  7i.  [/flc/ic  +  -t//.]  Org.  Chem.  a  A  bi¬ 
valent  radical,  CHaCH/CO/,’  of  which  lactic  acid  is  the  hy¬ 
droxide.  b  A  univalent  radical,  CHsCH(OH)CO/,  of  which 
lactic  acid  is  the  hydroxide. 

la-CU'na  (la-ku'na),  n.  ;  pi.  L.  -n je  (-ne),  E.  -nas  (-naz). 
[L.,  ditch,  pit,  lake,  orig.,  anything  hollow.  See  lagoon.] 

1.  A  blank  space,  as  in  a  manuscript;  a  hiatus;  a  small 
opening  ;  a  small  pit  or  depression  ;  a  gap  ;  break. 

The  scientific  treatment  of  existing  lacunas  in  our  empirical 
knowledge.  JamesiVard. 

2.  Specif.  :  a  Biol.  An  intercellular  space,  b  Zool.  One 
of  the  spaces,  among  the  tissues  of  lower  animals,  which 
serve  in  place  of  vessels  for  the  circulation  of  the  body 
fluids,  c  Anat.  (1)  One  of  the  follicles  in  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  urethra.  (2)  One  of  the  minute  cavities 
in  bone  occupied  by  the  bone  cells,  d  Bot.  One  of  the 
small  pits  on  the  surface  of  the  thallus  in  lichens. 

la-ca'nal  (ld-ku'ndl),  la-cu'nar  (-nar),  a.  Lacunary. 
la  cu'nar  ( l«-ku'ndr),  n. ;  pi.  E.  lacunars  (-narz),  L.  lacu- 
naria  (lXk'u-na'rt-a  ;  115). 

[L.]  Arch,  a  =  caisson,  3. 
b  A  ceiling,  esp.  one  of  the  ^  ''''  ™ 
ancient  Roman  type  made  up 
of  caissons  or  sunk  panels. 
lac'U  na-ry  (15k'u-iia-ri  ;  ld- 
ku'nd-),  a.  Of  or  pertaining 
to  a  lacuna ;  having  lacunae.  — 
lacunary  function,  Math.,  a  func¬ 
tion  that  has  an  essential  sin¬ 
gularity  at  every*  point  of  an 
assigned  spa6e  (called  lacunary 
space)  of  the  plane,  and  hence 
loses  all  definition  and  ceases  Lacunar  in  the  Dome  of  the 
to  exist  in  that  space.— 1.  re-  Pantheon,  Rome, 

gion,  Math.,  a  region  over  no  part  of  which  a  certain  func¬ 
tion  can  be  continued  analytically. 

la  -CU'nose  (la-ku'nos  ;  277),  a.  [L.  lacunosus  full  of  holes 
or  hollows.  See  lacuna.]  Having,  or  full  of,  lacumu.  — 
lac'U-nos'i  ty  (15k'u-nos'T-tT),  n. 

la  cus'trine  (lri-kus'trTn),  a.  [L.  lacus  lake  :  cf.  F.  lacus- 
tral ,  lacustre.~\  Of  or  pertaining  to  lakes;  formed  in, 
growing  in,  or  inhabiting,  lakes ;  as,  lacustrine  flowers ; 
lacustrine  deposits. 

lacustrine  dwellings.  See  lake  dwellings.  —  1.  period,  Pa- 
leethnol.,  the  period  characterized  by  lake  dwellings, 
lac' work7  (ISk'wfirk'),  n.  Ornamentation  with  lacquer 
painted  or  carved,  or  simply  colored,  sprinkled  with  gold, 
or  the  like  ;  —  used  esp.  of  Oriental  work  of  this  kind, 
lac'y  (las'T),  a.  ;  lac'i-er  (-T-er) ;  lac'i-est.  Resembling, 
or  consisting  of,  lace  ;  lacelike, 
lad  (15d),  n.  [ME.  ladde ,  of  uncertain  origin.]  1.  A  man¬ 
servant;  male  attendant;  a  man  of  low  station;  varlet.  Obs. 

2.  A  boy ;  youth  ;  stripling;  often,  in  familiarity  or  endear¬ 
ment,  a  man  of  any  age.  “  Cupid  is  a  knavish  lad.'1  Shak. 

3.  A  male  sweetheart.  Scot. 

lad'der  (lSd'er),  n.  [ME.  laddre ,  AS.  hlieder ,  hlsedder  ; 
akin  to  OFries.  bladder,  D.  ladder ,  OHG.  leitara,  G.  leiter , 
and  from  the  root  of  E.  lean ,  v.  See  lean,  v.  i. ;  cf. 
climax.]  1.  An  appliance  of  wood,  metal,  or  rope,  usu¬ 
ally  portable,  consisting,  in  its  simplest  form,  of  two  long 
side  pieces,  usually  parallel,  joined  at  short  intervals  by 
crosspieces,  called  roimds ,  rundels,  or,  more  commonly, 
rungs ,  on  which  a  person  may  step  in  ascending  or  descend¬ 
ing.  See  AERIAL  LADDER,  STEPLADDER. 

2.  The  gallows  steps.  Obs. 

3.  A  thing  like  a  ladder  in  form  or  use ; 
hence,  that  by  which  one  attains  to  eminence. 

Lowliness  is  young  ambition's  ladder.  Shak. 

4.  Railroads.  =  backbone,  3  b. 

5-  A  fish  ladder, 
ladder  of  Jacob.  =  Jacob’s  LADDER.  Ladder  Beetle, 

ladder  beetle.  An  American  leaf  beetle  slightly  en- 
( Chrysomela  scalaris).  The  elytra  are  sil-  lar£ed. 
very  white,  striped  and  spotted  with  green;  the  under 
wings  are  rose-colored.  It  feeds  on 
the  linden  tree. 

ladder  chain-  A  kind  of  chain  like 
a  ladder  in  shape.  .  Ladder  Chain, 

ladder  shell  A  spiral  marine  shell 


of  the  genus  Scalaria;  —  so  called  because  of  the  promi¬ 
nent  ribs.  . 

ladder  stitch.  An  embroidery  stitch  with  crossbars  to 
resemble  a  ladder,  sometimes  having  a  finished  edge  of 
buttonhole  stitch  with  the  material  cut  away  (then  called 
ladder  point),  sometimes  worked  on  t lie  surface  of  the  ma¬ 
terial  (then  called  Jacob,  or  ship,  ladder), 
lad'der-way'  (l&d'er-wa'),  n.  Mining.  Any  series  of  lad¬ 
ders  for  passage  up  or  down  in  a  mine  ;  the  compartment 
in  which  the  ladders  are. 

lad'die  (l£d'T),  n.  A  lad  ;  a  male  sweetheart ;  — a  term  of 
affection.  Chiefly  Scot. 

lade  (lad),  v.  t. ;  pret.  lad'ed  (lad'gd) ;  p.  p.  lad'ed, 
lad'en  (lad'’n) ;  p.pr.  <1*  vb.  n.  lad'ing  (lad'ing).  [AS. 
hladan  to  heap,  load,  draw  (water) ;  akin  to  D.  &  G  laden 
to  load,  OHG.  hladan ,  ladan ,  Icel.  hlaZSa,  Sw.  ladda,D an. 
lade ,  Goth,  afhlapan,  Russ,  klad 1  a  load,  klasl1  to  lade. 
Cf.  ladle,  lathe  for  turning,  last  a  load.]  1.  To  load  ; 
to  put  a  burden  or  freight  on  or  in,  or  to  put  or  place  as  a 
load  or  cargo ;  to  charge ;  to  ship  ;  as,  to  lade  a  vessel ; 
to  lade  goods  on  a  vessel. 

And  they  laded  their  asses  with  the  corn.  Gen.  xlii.  26. 

2.  To  throw  or  lift  in  or  out,  with  a  ladle,  dipper,  or  the 
like  ;  to  dip  ;  draw ;  drain  ;  bail ;  as,  to  lade  water  out  of 
a  tub,  or  into  a  cistern. 

3.  Plate  Glass  Manuf.  To  transfer  (the  molten  glass)  from 
the  pot  to  the  forming. table. 

4.  To  take  in  (water)  by  leaking  ;  —  said  of  a  ship.  Obs. 
lade,  v.  i.  1.  To  load  ;  to  do  loading;  to  take  on  cargoes. 

2.  To  draw  water  by  dipping ;  to  take  up  water,  etc.,  with 
a  ladle  or  the  like. 

lad'en  (lad'’n),  p.  a.  [From  lade,  v.  /.]  Loaded ;  freighted ; 
burdened  ;  as,  a  laden  vessel ;  a  laden  heart, 
lad'en,  v.  t.  ;  lad'ened  (-’nd) ;  lad'en-ing.  To  lade. 
La-din'  (la-den'),  n.  [From  L.  Latinus  Latin.  See  Latin.] 
A  Rhaeto-Romauic  dialect  spoken  in  parts  of  Switzerland 
and  the  Tyrol ;  also,  one  speaking  it  as  a  mother  tongue, 
lad'ing  (lad'ing),  n.  1.  A  loading  ;  also,  a  bailing  or  ladling. 
2.  That  which  lades;  load;  cargo;  freight;  burden;  as, 
the  lading  of  a  ship. 

Syn.  —  See  freight. 

La-di'no  (la-de'no),  n.;  pi.  -nos  (-noz  ;  Sp.  -nos).  [Sp., 
cunuing,  learned,  lit.,  Latin,  fr.  L.  Latinus  Latin.]  1.  The 
mixed  Spanish  and  Hebrew'  language  spoken  by  Sephardim. 

2.  In  Spanish  America  and  Spanish  colonies:  a  One  not 
of  pure  Spanish  blood  or  nativity,  as  a  negro,  Indian,  or 
half  breed,  who  speaks  Spanish  or  a  Spanish  dialect  with 
approximate  fluency,  b  Hence,  a  mestizo. 

3.  [/.  c.]  A  cunningly  vicious  horse.  Southeastern  U.  S. 

4.  A  Ladin. 

la'dle  (la'dT),  /?.  [AS.  hlsedel ,  fr.  hladan  to  load,  drain. 
See  lade,  v.  /.]  A  cuplike  spoon,  often  of  large  size, 
with  a  long  handle,  used  in  lading  or  dipping.  Hence  :  a 
Metal.  <1*  Founding.  A  vessel  for  conveying  liquid  metal 
from  a  blast  furnace,  open-hearth  furnace,  converter,  or 
cupola  to  any  other  apparatus  for  further  treatment  or  to 
a  mold  or  molds  for  casting,  b  A  waterwheel  floatboard. 
C  Ordnance.  (1)  A  copper  scoop,  attached  to  a  staff,  for¬ 
merly  used  with  muzzle-loading  cannon  to  withdraw  the 
projectile  and  charge  from  a  loaded  piece.  (2)  A  ring  with 
handles  formerly  used  for  carrying  spherical  shot,  d  A 
long-handled  box  for  taking  up  collections  in  church.  Scot. 
la'dle  (la'd’l),  v.  t.  ;  la'dled  (-d’ld) ;  la'dling  (-dllng). 

1.  To  take  up  and  convey  in  a  ladle;  to  dip  with  or  as 
with  a  ladle  ;  as,  to  ladle  soup. 

2.  To  furnish  wheels  with  ladles,  or  floatboards. 

Ia-drone'  (la-drou'),  n.  [Sp.  ladrdn ,  L.  latro  robber.]  1.  A 

rogue  or  rascal ;  a  blackguard.  Scot. 

2.  A  thief  or  robber  ;  esp.,  a  highwayman  ;  brigand  ;  ma¬ 
rauder  ;  —  use<^  in  Spanish-speaking  countries  or  regions, 
la-dron'lsm  (la-dron'Tz’m),  7i.  Robbery  or  intimidation 
by  ladrones ;  land  piracy  ;  brigandage  ;  —  used  chiefly  with 
respect  to  the  Philippines. 

la'dy  (la'dT),  n.  ;  pi.  ladies  (-dlz).  [ME.  ladi,  Uefdi,  AS. 
hlsefdige ,  hlS/die;  AS.  hldf  loaf  -f-  a  root  of  uncertain 
origin,  possibly  akin  to  E.  dairy.  See  loaf;  cf.  lord.] 

1.  A  woman  who  looks  after  the  domestic  affairs  of  a 
family  ;  the  female  head  of  a  household ;  a  mistress.  Obs. 

2.  A  woman  having  proprietary  rights,  rule,  or  authority  ; 

a  woman  to  whom  obedience  or  homage  is  owed  as  a  ruler 
or  feudal  superior  ;  mistress  ;  —  a  feminine  correlative  of 
lord.  “  Lord  or  lady  of  high  degree.”  Lowell. 

Of  all  these  bounds,  even  from  this  line  to  this,  .  .  . 

We  make  thee  lady.  Shak. 

3.  A  w'oman  to  w'hom  the  particular  homage  of  a  knight 
was  paid  ;  a  woman  to  w'hom  one  is  devoted  or  bound  ;  a 
sweetheart ;  a  ladylove. 

The  soldier  here  his  wasted  store  supplies, 

And  takes  new  valor  from  his  lady's  eyes.  Waller. 

4.  \_cap.~)  Specif.,  the  Virgin  Mary;  —  usually  with  Our. 

5.  A  woman  of  social  distinction  or  position  ;  a  woman 


conventionally  or  courteously  regarded  as  of  a  superior 
social  position  or  as  more  or  less  above  a  certain  rather 
indefinite  but  not  necessarily  high  social  status ;  —  now 
correlative  of  gentleman.  Often  used  in  courtesy  of  any 
woman,  esp.  in  reference  to  one  present. 

In  addressing  women,  the  sing.,  lady,  is  now  confined  to 
poetic,  rhetorical,  or  uneducated  use,  the  ordinary  form  being 
madam  ;  but  in  the  pi.,  ladies  is  the  ordinary  term. 

6.  A  woman  of  refined  or  gentle  manners,  sentiments, 
etc. ;  a  well-bred  woman  ;  —  fem.  correlative  of  gentleman. 

Yes,  ...  if  a  lady  be  one  who  is  gracious  and  quiet  in  all 
things.  A.J.Munby. 

7-  [cajo.]  In  England,  a  title  prefixed  to  the  name  of  women 
of  certain  ranks,  as  to  that  of :  (1)  A  marchioness,  countess, 
viscountess,  or  baroness;  thus,  the  Countess  (of)  A  is 
spoken  to,  or  informally  referred  to,  as  Lady  A.  (2)  The 
daughter  of  a  nobleman  not  lower  than  earl  has  Lady , 
or,  more  formally,  The  Lady,  before  her  Christian  name. 
(3)  The  w'ife  of  one  w  ho  has  Lord  prefixed  by  courtesy  to 
his  Christian  name  ;  thus,  (The)  Lady  Charles  D.  (4)  The 
wife  of  a  baronet  or  knight ;  —  thus,  the  wife  of  Sir  John 
E  is  Lady  E.  See  also  dame.  Ox/.  E.  D. 

8.  The  triturating  apparatus  in  the  stomach  of  a  lobster. 

9.  W’ife.  Obs.  or  Uncultivated.  Goldsmith. 

10  A  size  of  roofing  slate.  See  slate. 

11  Nav.  In  old  inen-of-war,  a  gunner’s  mate  detailed  in 
charge  of  the  lady’s  hole. 

Syn.  —  See  female,  n. 

Ladies  of  Loreto.  =  Loreto  NUNS.  —  Lady  Allworth,  Blarney, 
Bountiful,  etc.  See  All  worth,  Blarney.  Bountiful,  etc. 

—  L.  Am'herst’B  pheas'ant  (Sm'ersts),  a  pheasant  native  of 
western  China  and  Tibet  ( Chrysolophusamherstix),  related 
to  the  golden  pheasant,  but  having  a  green  crown,  red 
crest,  black-barred  white  cape,  and  a  white  breast  and  ab¬ 
domen.  By  many  it  is  considered  the  handsomest  of  the 
pheasants.  —  1.  in  waiting,  a  lady  of  a  queen’s  or  a  princess’s 
household,  appointed  to  wait  upon  or  attend  her.  —  L.  of 
Babylon,  the  Roman  Catholic  Church;  — so  called  abusively 
by  Protestants  with  reference  to  the  former  Protestant 
interpretation  of  the  “  scarlet  woman  ”  of  Rev.  xvii.  —  1.  of 
dower,  a  dowager. — L.  of  England,  Matilda,  daughter  of 
Henry  I.  and  wife  of  Geoffrey  Plantagenet ;  —  a  title  con¬ 
ferred  on  her  by  a  council  held  at  Winchester  in  1141. 

—  1.  of  honor  or  honour.  1.  of  presence,  a  lady  in  waiting. 
Obs.  —  1.  of  pleasure,  a  courtesan  ;  a  prostitute.  —  L.  of  Rome. 
See  Lady  of  Babylon,  above.  —  L.  of  Sha-lott'  (sha-15t'),  the 
beautiful  heroine  of  Tennyson’s  poem  of  the  same  name. 
She  sees  the  outside  w  orld  only  in  a  mirror  under  pain  of 
incurring  a  curse  involving  death,  to  which  she  finally  falls 
victim  on  leaving  her  magic  web  to  look  at  Lancelot  as  he 
passes  before  her  window  on  the  road  to  Camelot.  —  1.  of 
the  bedchamber,  one  of  the  ladies,  always  peeresses,  hold¬ 
ing  the  official  position  of  personal  household  attendant 
on  the  British  queen.  — L.  of  the  Chair.  Astron.  =  Cas¬ 
siopeia.  —  L.  of  the  Lake,  a  In  Arthurian  legend,  Nimue  or 
Vivian,  mistress  of  the  enchanter  Merlin.  See  Merlin, 
Lancelot,  2.  b  The  heroine  of  a  poem  of  this  name  by  Sir 
Walter  Scott.  She  is  Ellen,  daughter  of  King  James’s  for¬ 
mer  favorite,  Douglas,  who  lives  in  banishment  with  his 
daughter  in  secret  near  Loch  Katrine.  Her  favorite  haunt 
is  an  island  in  the  lake,  called  Ellen's  Isle,  c  A  nymph.  Obs. 
d  A  kept  mistress.  Obs.  —  L.  of  the  Mercians,  Etnelfleda, 
daughter  of  King  Alf  red  and  ruler  of  Mercia  after  the  death 
(912)  of  her  husband,  Ethelred.  —  L.  of  the  Sun,  Alice  Perrers 
(d.  1400),  a  beautiful  mistress  of  Edward  III.  of  England. 

la'dy  (la'dT),  a.  1.  Belonging  or  becoming  to,  or  charac¬ 
teristic  of,  a  lady  or  ladies  ;  consisting  of  ladies  ;  ladylike. 
“  Some  lady  trifles.”  Shak. 

2.  Female ;  as,  lady  doctor,  lady  president,  lady  friend, 
etc.,  or  humorously  of  animals,  as  lady  dog. 

3.  Designating  a  woman  taking  or  engaged  in  employment 
usually  considered  as  menial  or  involving  inferiority  in 
social  position,  but  who  is,  or  stipulates  to  be  treated  as,  a 
lady  ;  as,  lady  help,  lady  cook,  lady  housekeeper.  British. 

la'dy  bird'  (-bfird7),  n.  [Equiv.  to,  bird  of  Our  Lady.] 
1  Any  of  the  small,  more  or  less  hemispherical, 
often  brightly  colored  beetles  constituting  the 
family  Coccinellidae.  They  are  distributed 
throughout  temperate  and  tropical  regions. 

With  the  exception  of  a  few  herbivorous  forms, 
they  are  predaceous  both  in  the  larval  and  adult 
stages,  feeding  upon  small  insects  and  the  eggs 
of  larger  ones,  and  are  therefore  of  great  value 
to  man  in  destroying  plant  lice  and  other  insect  La  dy  bird 
pests.  The  Australian  ladybird  (Foi'ius  cardi-  ( Mcy  illa 
nalis ),  imported  into  California, holds  in  check 
the  cottony-cushion  scale  (leery a  purchasi).  ®  g  h  v y 

2.  =  LADYFOWL.  emargea. 

la'dy-bug'  (-bug'),  n.  A  ladybird.  U.  S.  or  Dial.  Eng. 

Lady  Chapel.  A  chapel  dedicated  to  the  Virgin  Mary,  as 
in  a  cathedral  or  large  church  eastward  of  the  high  altar. 

lady  crab  a  A  handsomely  spotted  swimming  crab  (Pla- 
tyonichus  ocellatus)  very  common  on  the  sandy  shores  of 
tne  Atlantic  coast  of  the  United  States,  b  A  similar  crab 
(Portvnus  puber)  of  the  English  coasts. 

lady  fern  A  widely  distributed  poly  pod  iaceous  fern 
(Athyrium  filix-feemina )  with  slender  bipinnate  fronds 
showing  considerable  variation  in  form. 

lady  finger.  1.  Bot.  =  lady’s-finger. 


n.  [ lacto -  -+-  osazone .]  Chem. 
The  osazone  of  lactose, 
lac'tuce.  4*  LETTUCE, 
lac'tu-ram'ic  (lSk't^-rttm'Tk), 
a.  [lactic  +  urea.  -L  -a mic.l  Org. 
Chem.  Designating  a  crystalline 
amido  acid,  C-jlLONVCCKH.  re¬ 
garded  as  a  derivative  of  lactic 
acid  and  urea. 

lac-tu'ric  (lflk-td'rlk),  a.  Org. 
Chem.  =  LACTl’RAMIC. 

la-cune'  (ld-kfin'),  n.  [Cf.  F. 
lacune .]  A  lacuna.  Rare. 
lac  u-no  so-ru'gose  (lftk/(l-no/s8- 
roo'gSs).".  [lacunose  4-  r?<^ose.] 
Bot.  Marked  by  deep  wrinkles 
or  pits,  as  a  peach  stone, 
la-cu'nous,  a.  Lacunose. 
la^aji'nule  (Id-ku'nfil),  n.  A 
small  lacuna. 

la-cu'nu-lose  (-nfl-los),  a.  Bot. 
Having  minute  lacun*.  Rare. 
La-cu'nus  (ld-kQ'nws).  Bib. 
la-cus'cn-lar  ( la-kQs'kfl-ldr),  a. 
L.  lacusculus,  dim.  of  lacus 
ake.]  Of,  pert,  to,  or  frequent¬ 
ing,  pools.  [Lacustrine.  I 

la-cus'tral  (ld-kus'trdl),  a.| 
la-cus'tri-an  (Id-ktis'trt-dn),  a. 
[See  lacustrine.]  Lacustrine. 
—  n.  A  lake  dweller. 

||  lac  vir'gi-nis.  [L.,  virgin’s 
milk.]  1.  Alchemy.  Water  of 
mercury  ;  “  the  female  men¬ 
struum^  or  mercury  "  (Edward 
Kelley ).  Obs.  [metic.  Obs. I 
2.  Virgin’s  milk,  an  old  cos-| 


La'cy’s  knot  (la'slz).  See  he¬ 
raldic  knot. 
lacyvyte.  +  lascivity. 
lad.  +  lode. 

lad.  Obs.  or  dial.  Eng.  pret.  & 
p.  p.  of  lead,  to  guide. 
La-da'khi  (ld-da'ke),  n.  A  Ti¬ 
betan  dialect  of  Ladakh  distin- 

f  uished  from  the  standard  dia- 
ect  chiefly  in  its  want  of  tones 
and  more  archaic  pronuncia¬ 
tion.  See  Indo-Chinese. 
lad'a-kin.  n.  =  ladkin. 
La'dan  ( la'ddn).  Bib. 
lad  a-nlg'er-ons  (lad'd-nTj'Sr- 
tZs),  a.  [ladanum  4-  - gerous .] 
Bearing  labdanum.  Obs. 
ladanum.  +  laudanum. 
lad'a-num  (l&d'd-ndm),  n.  [L.J 
=  labdanum. 

ladde.  +  lad  ;  obs.  pret.  8c  p.  p. 
of  lead,  to  guide, 
ladder.  lather. 
lad'der,  v.  t.  To  provide  with  a 
ladder  or  ladders  ;  to  scale  by  a 
ladder.  Obs. 

lad'der-backed  ( -b&ktO.a .  1 1  av- 
ing  ladderlike  bars  on  the  back  ; 
—  said  of  several  American 
woodpeckers,  esp.  Dryobates 
nuttalli  of  California, 
ladder  dredge.  A  dredging  ma¬ 
chine  with  buckets  attached  to 
a  kind  of  ladder  chain, 
lad'dered  (l&d'5rd),a.  Provid¬ 
ed  with  a  ladder  ;  also,  Obs., 
fashioned  into  a  ladder. 


ladder  point.  See  ladder 

STITCH. 

ladder  rack.  Mountain  Rail¬ 
ways.  A  ladderlike  rack  of  bars, 
ladder  road.  Mining.  =  lad¬ 
derway.  [a  ladder.  | 

lad'der-y  (l&d'Pr-Y),  a.  Like! 
lad'dess.  n.  A  lass.  Rare. 
lad-dit'  (la-det').  n.  A  primi¬ 
tive  machine  used  by  the  Filipi¬ 
nos  for  cleaning  cotton.  It  con¬ 
sists  of  two  parallel  wooden  cyl¬ 
inders,  revolving  in  opposite 
directions,  between  which  the 
cotton  is  passed, 
lad'dre  i*  ladder. 
lade  (dial.  lad).  ObR.  or  dial. 
Eng.  var.  of  lode,  [of  load. | 
lade  (lad).  Obs.  or  Scot.  var.  I 
lade.  //•  [E..  dial.,  a  ditch  or 

drain.  Cf.  lode,  lead  to  con¬ 
duct.]  1-  A  mill  race.  Chiefly 
Scot.  [watercourse.] 

2.  The  mouth  of  a  river;  a| 
lade,  n.  Also  lade  rail.  A  pro¬ 
jecting  framework  used  on  a 
wagon  to  give  it  greater  width  ; 
—  usually  in  pi.  Dial.  Eng. 
la  -de-da'  Var.  of  la-di-da. 
ladel.  ladelle.  +  ladle. 
lade'man  (lad'mrtn),  n.  A 
miller’s  carter.  Scot. 
laden,  i*  lead, 
laden,  n.  A  load.  Obs.  Scot. 
lad'er  (lad'Sr),  n.  One  who 
lades. 

ladesterne.  +  lodestar. 


lad 'hood,  n.  See  -hood. 
ladi.  +  lady. 

la  -di-da'  O&'df-da'),  n.  A 
swell  :  a  dandy.  Slang. 
la'died  (la'dVd),  a.  Ladylike  ; 
gentle.  Obs. 

la'dies  (la'dTz),  v.,  pi.  of  lady. 

ladies’-bedstraw.  ladies’ -bower, 
ladies’-clover.  etc.  =  lady’s- 
BEDSTRAW,  etc. 

ladies’  cloth.  =  lady’s  cloth. 
ladies’  man.  =  lady’s  man. 
Ladies’  Peace.  [A  trans.  of  F. 
La  paix  des  flames.  ]  The  treaty 
of  peace  concluded  at  Cambrai, 
in  l.p>29,  between  Francis  I.  of 
France  and  Charles  V.,  Emperor 
of  Germany.  So  called  because 
it  was  chiefly  negotiated  by 
Louise  of  Savoy,  mother  of 
Francis,  and  Margaret  of  Aus¬ 
tria,  aunt  of  Charles, 
la'dies’-pock  et,  n.  The  spotted 
jewelweed  or  touch-me-not. 
U.  S. 

la'dies’-tress  es.  or  la'dies’- 
trac  es,  v.  a  Any  orchid  of  the 
genus  Gyrostachys  :  —  so  called 
from  the  slender  twisted  spikes, 
b  Quaking  grass.  Local,  Eng. 
la'di-fy.  var.  of  ladyfy. 
la'di-ly.  Var.  of  ladyly. 
Lad'is-law  (lftd'Ts-lfl),  n.  See 
Brooke,  Dorothea. 
lad'kin,  n.  A  little  lad. 
lad'kin.  n.  Lead  Glazing.  A 
simple  wood  or  bone  tool  for 


opening  cames  ;  —  called  aUo 
ladakin  or  latterkin. 
ladle  board.  =  ladle,  n.,  2  b. 
la'dled,  pret.  8c  p.p.  of  ladle. 
Specif.:  p.a.  Dairying.  Desig¬ 
nating  butter  obtained  by  work¬ 
ing  together,  and  washing  at  the 
same  time,  several  different  lots 
of  country-made  butter,  coloring 
the  whole  to  a  uniform  shade, 
la'dle-ful  (la'd’l-fdbl),  n. ;  pi. 
-fuls  (-f<5t>lz).  See -ful. 
ladle  furnace.  A  furnace,  esp. 
a  gas  furnace,  for  melting  metal 
in  a  ladle.  [ladles.  | 

la'dler  (la'dler).  v.  One  who| 
la'dle-wood'  (la'd’l-wdbd'),  n. 
The  hard  wood  of  a  South  Afri¬ 
can  celastraceous  tree  ( Cassine 
rajiensis) ;  also,  the  tree  itself, 
lad'ner.  *i*  lardiner. 

La'don  (la'dSn).  n.  [L.,fr.  Gr. 
AaSiui-.]  Gr.Myth.  An  Arcadian 
river  goa,  father  of  Daphne, 
ladn.  Abbr.  Ladyship, 
la-dron'ize  (la-dron'Iz),  r.  i.  To 
live  by  ladronisni. 
lad'ry,  n.  [  F.  ladrerie  leprosy.] 
( Ihscene  talk.  Obs. 
lad’s'-love  .  n.  =  boy’s-love. 
||  l’ad  ver  si  fait  les  hommes 
et  le  bon  heur'  les  mon'stres 
(ldd'ver'se'tu'  f5  la-z6m'  a  1? 
bo'nOr'  la  moN'str’).  [F.]  Ad¬ 
versity  makes  men,  and  prosper¬ 
ity  monsters. 


la'dy,  v.  t.  To  make  a  lady  of, 
or  to  make  ladylike.  Obs. 
la'dy,  ?\  ».  To  play  the  lady  ; 
—  with  indefinite  object  it.  R. 
Lady  altar  An  altar  in  a  Lndy 
chapel.  [of  apple. I 

lady  apple.  A  small  red  variety  | 
lady  beetle  A  ladybird. 

Lady  bell.  A  bell  rung  for  the 
Angelus. 

lady  bracken.  The  common 
brake.  Dial.  Eng.  [U.  S.  I 
lady  brake.  Thecommonhrake.  | 
lady  chair.  A  kind  of  seat 
formed  by  the  hands  of  two  per¬ 
sons  crossed  and  grasping  each 
other  by  the  wrists, 
la'dy-clock',  n.  A  ladybird.  R. 
lady  cockle.  Either  of  two  bi¬ 
valve  mollusks :  a  In  the  Heb¬ 
rides,  Mya  trunrata.  b  In  Ire¬ 
land,  3/actra  subtimncata. 
lady  court.  The  court  of  a  lady 
of  the  manor.  [Local,  Eng. \ 

la'dy-cow7,  n.  A  ladybird.! 

la  -ay-da'.  Var.  of  la-di-da- 
Slang. 

Lady  Day.  A  day  kept  in  com¬ 
memoration  of  some  event  in  the 
life  of  the  Virgin  Mary  ;  now 
only,  the  Annunciation,  March 
25  formerly  also,  the  Concep¬ 
tion,  Dec.  8  ;  the  Nativity,  Sept. 
8  :  OT  the  Assumption,  Aug.  15. 
la'dy-dom  ( d?7m),  n .  See  -dom . 
Lady  eve  or  even.  The  eve  or 
day  preceding  a  Lady  Day. 


ale,  senate,  care,  am,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofa  ;  eve,  event,  find,  recent,  maker ;  Ice,  Ill ;  old,  obey,  orb,  ftdd,  s8ft,  connect ;  use,  unite,  urn,  Up,  circf/s,  menu  < 

II  Foreicri  Word.  f  Obsolete  Variant  of.  4-  combined  with.  =  equals. 
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2.  Cookery.  A  variety  of  small  cake  of  a  shape  somewhat 
suggestive  of  a  finger. 

la'dy-fish'  (Ia'dl-fTsh'),  n.  a  An  isospomlylous  fish  (Albula 
wipes)  occurring  in  all  warm  seas,  on  the  American  coasts 
as  far  north  as  San  Diego  and  Long  Island,  and  reaching 
a  length  of  three  feet,  b  A  labroid  fish  (Bodinnus  rufus 
syn.  Harpe  rufa)  of  Florida  and  the  West  Indies.  ’ 

la'dy  fy,  la'dl  fy  (-fi),  v.  t. ;  -fied  (-fid) ;  -fy'ino  (-fi'lng). 
[lady  +  -fy.]  To  make  a  lady  of ;  to  call  “  Lady ;  ”  Col- 
hq  ,  to  make  ladylike.  Massinger. 

la'ay-klll  er,  n.  A  man  who  captivates,  or  has  the  reputa¬ 
tion  of  fascinating,  women.  1 1  A  renowned  dandy  and  lady- 
killer."  H/ackw.  Mag.  —  la'dy-klll  lng,  a.  &  n. 
la'dy  like'  (la'dl-lik'),  a.  1.  Like  a  lady  in  appearance  or 
manners ;  well-bred ;  sometimes,  sarcastically,  effeminate  ; 
tender ;  as,  a  very  ladylike  young  man. 

She  was  ladylike ,  too,  after  the  manner  of  the  feminine  gentil¬ 
ity  of  those  days.  Hawthorne. 

loo  ladylike  a  long  fatigue  to  bear.  Dryden. 

2.  Becoming  or  suitable  to  a  lady  ;  sarcastically,  woman¬ 
ish  ;  effeminate ;  as,  ladylike  manners.  “  With  fingers 
ladylike .”  Warner. 

Syn.  — See  female,  a. 

la'dy  love'  (-lBv'),  n.  1.  A  sweetheart  or  mistress. 

2  Love  for  ladies.  Rare. 

la'dy  8— bed'straw'  (la'dTz-),  n.  a  A  common  Euro¬ 
pean  bedstraw  ( Galium  verum)  with  small  panicled  yellow 
flowers,  b  An  East  Indian  aizoaceous  shrub  ( Phamuceum 
mollugo)  with  umbellate  white  flowers, 
lady's  cloth.  A  kind  of  broadcloth  of  lightweight,  for 
women’s  dresses,  cloaks,  etc. 

la'dy’ 8-comb',  n.  A  European  apiaceous  plant  ( Seandix 
pecten )  with  slender  pointed  fruits  suggestive  of  the  teeth 
of  a  comb. 

la'dy’ S-fln  ger,  n.  1.  Sing.  &  pi.  ;  Dial.  Eng.  a  The 
kidney  vetch,  b  Bird’s-foot  trefoil  a.  c  The  meadow  pea. 

2.  a  A  variety  of  potato.  U.S.  b  A  kind  of  grape.  Aus¬ 
tralia.  c  A  variety  of  banana,  d  A  kind  of  apple. 

3.  Var.  of  lady  finger,  2. 

la'dy  Ship  (la'dl-shTp),  n.  1.  Rank,  position,  or  person¬ 
ality  of  a  lady  ;  — used  (when  preceded  by  her  or  your)  to 
designate  or  address  one  having  the  ranking  title  of  Lady. 

Your  ladyship  shall  observe  their  gravity.  B.  Jonson. 

2.  Ohs.  a  =  lady,  b  Ladylike  kindness  or  benefaction, 
lady’s  maid.  A  maid  who  dresses  and  waits  upon  a  lady, 
lady’s,  or  ladies’,  man  (la'dTz).  A  man  who  affects  the 
society  of  ladies,  is  marked  in  his  attentions  to  them,  etc. 
la'dy’ s-man7 tie,  n.  A  common  European  rosaceous  herb 
(Alchemilla  vidgaris).  The  plant  possesses  astringent 
properties  and  has  been  used  medicinally, 
la'dy’ s-sllp'per,  n.  a  Any  orchid  of  the  genus  Cypripe- 
dium ,  the  pouch-shaped  labellum,or  lip,  of  which  somew  hat 
resembles  a  slipper,  b  Any  of  certain  other  orchids  hav¬ 
ing  flowers  somewhat  resembling  a  slipper,  as  Cytherea  bul- 
bosa  and  Epipactis  gigantea.  c  Less  commonly,  the  gar¬ 
den  balsam.  U.S.  d  The  bird’s-foot  trefoil  a.  Local,  Eng. 
Lee'll  a  (le'lT-d),  n.  [NL.,  after  Caius  Lselius ,  Roman 
statesman.]  Rot.  A  large  genus  of  Central  and  South 
American  orchids  having  solitary  or  racemose  flowers  with 


a  3-lobed  labellum,  and  pseudobulbs  bearing  one  or  two 
oblong  leaves.  Their  beautiful  flowers  are  of  varied  colors 
and  markings.  Also  [/.  t*.J,  a  plant  of  this  genus, 
lae'mo-  (le'mo-),  le'mo-.  Combining  form  fr.  Greek  ai- 
pos,  throat ,  denoting  connection  with ,  or  relation  to,  the 
esophagus  or  pharynx. 

La-er'tes  (la-Gr'tez),  n.  [L.,  fr.  Gr.  AaepTT)?.]  1.  In 
Greek  legend,  a  king  of  Ithaca,  father  of  Odysseus. 

2  The  impetuous  and  resolute  son  of  Polonius,  and  brother 
of  Ophelia,  in  Shakespeare’s  tragedy  of  “Hamlet.”  He 
treacherously  poisons  his  rapier  and,  after  wounding  Ham¬ 
let,  iSj  by  an  exchange  of  weapons,  himself  wounded  with 
it,  dying  repentant  just  before  Hamlet, 
laet  (15t),  n.  [AS.]  Eng.  Hist.  In  Kentish  tribal  law',  one 
of  a  class  prob.  entirely  or  mostly  freedmen,  having  a  status 
between  the  tribesmen  and  slaves,  and  divided  into  three 
grades.  They  prob.  corresponded  to  the  Norse  leysing,  to  the 
brehon  f uidhir,  and  to  the  litus  and  libertus  of  Gallo-Roman  law. 
Lae-ta're  Sun'day  (le-ta're  ;  115).  The  fourth  Sunday  of 
Lent ;  —  from  the  Latin  word  Lsetare  (rejoice),  the  first 
w'ord  in  the  antiphon  of  the  introit  then  sung  in  the  Mass, 
lag  (15g),  n.  [Cf.  Sw.  lagg.~\  1.  A  stave  of  a  cask,  drum, 
etc.  ;  esp.,  Mach.,  one  of  the  narrow  boards  or  staves 
covering  a  cylindrical  object,  as  a  boiler,  the  cylinder  of  a 
carding  machine,  an  arch,  etc. 

2.  Weaving.  Any  of  a  number  of  drilled  pieces  of  wood 
linked  into  a  chain  and  having  pe^s  inserted  in  the  holes 
according  to  a  definite  pattern  to  act  as  risers  or  sinkers, 
the  whole  acting  as  a  substitute  for  cards, 
lag,  v.  t.  ;  lagged  (lagd) ;  lag'ging  (lSg'Tng).  [From  lag 
a  stave.]  Mach.  To  cover,  as  the  cylinder  of  a  steam  en¬ 
gine,  with  lags  or  lagging. 

lag,  n.  Cant  ,  a  One  w  ho  has  been  transported  or  sentenced 
to  penal  servitude ;  a  convict ;  a  jailbird,  b  A  term  of 
transportation  or  penal  servitude, 
lag,  v.  t.  1.  To  take  feloniously  ;  to  steal.  Obs. 

2.  Cant,  a  To  transport  for  crime;  to  send  to  penal  servi¬ 
tude.  b  To  apprehend  ;  to  arrest. 

lag  (15g),  a.  [Orig.  uncert.  :  cf.  Gael.  &  Ir.  lag  weak, 
feeble,  faint,  W.  Hag,  llac,  slack,  loose,  remiss,  sluggish.] 

1.  Last;  hindermost.  Obs.,  exc.  in  lag  end.  “The  lag 

end  of  my  life.”  Shah. 

2.  Coming  tardily  after  or  behind;  belated;  sluggish; 
slowly  passing  ;  slow  ;  tardy  ;  short ;  late.  Obs.  or  R. 

Came  too  lag  to  see  him  buried  Shak. 

3.  Last  made,  as  lags,  or  dregs.  Obs. 

lag  (15g),  n.  1.  One  wrho  lags  ;  that  w'hich  is  last  or  hind¬ 
ermost.  Now  Rare.  “  The  lag  of  all  the  flock.”  Pope. 

2.  pi.  Lees;  dregs.  Obs. 

3.  The  lowest  class.  Obs.  “  The  common  lag."  Shak. 

4.  Actor  condition  of  lagging ;  hence  :  a  Physics.  Falling 
behind  or  retardation  of  one  phenomenon  with  respect  to 
another  to  w'hich  it  is  closely  related  ;  as,  the  lag  of  mag¬ 
netization  compared  with  the  magnetizing  force  (hystere¬ 
sis)  ;  the  lag  of  the  current  in  an  alternating  circuit  behind 
the  impressed  electromotive  force  which  produces  it.  b 
The  amount  of  retardation  of  anything,  as  of  a  valve  in  a 
steam  engine,  in  opening  or  closing,  c  Mech.  (1)  Appar¬ 
ent  permanent  strain,  disappearing  in  time,  of  a  material 


subjected  to  a  stress  well  within  the  elastic  limit ;  —  called 
also  elastic  lag.  (2)  Retardation  of  a  metal  in  recovering 
its  microstructure  during  a  change  in  temperature, 
lag  of  the  tide,  the  interval  by  which  the  time  of  high  water 
falls  behind  the  mean  time,  in  the  second  and  fourth  quar¬ 
ters  of  the  moon  ;  —  opposed  to  priming  of  the  tide,  or  ac¬ 
celeration  of  the  time  of  high  water,  in  the  first  and  third, 
lag  (12g),  v.  i.  To  walk  or  move  slowly  ;  to  stay  or  fall  be¬ 
hind  ;  to  linger  or  loiter.  “  I  shall  not  lag  behind.”  Milton. 
Syn.  —  Loiter,  saunter,  delay,  be  tardy.  See  linger. 
la-ge'na  (la-je'ud),  n. ;  L.  pi.  -xje  (-ne).  [L.,  a  flask  ;  cf. 
Gr.  \ayrjvo<:,  Aaymo?.]  Zool.  a  The  terminal  part  of  the 
cochlea,  esp.  in  birds  and  reptiles;  a  knoblike  .appendage 
of  the  sacculus,  corresponding  to  the  cochlea,  in  fishes  and 
amphibians,  b  [cap.]  A  genus  of  Foraminifera  having 
a  single-chambered,  often  flask-shaped,  test. 

Lag'e-na'rl-a  (lij'e-na'rT-d  ;  115),  n.  [NL.  See  lagena.] 
Rot.  A  genus  of  cucurbitaceous  plants  consisting  of  a  single 
species,  L.  lagenaria,  the  bottle  gourd.  The  fruit  varies 
greatly,  being  bottle-shaped  in  the  typical  form,  and  in 
cultivation  also  shaped  like  a  calabash  or  dipper  or  elon¬ 
gated  like  a  club,  whence  the  names  calabash  gourd,  dipper 
gourd ,  and  Her  cities' -cl ub. 

lager  beer,  or  lager  (la'ger),?*.  [G.  lager  bed,  storehouse 
+  bier  beer.  See  lair  ;  beer.]  A  kind  of  beer  made  orig. 
in  Germany,  but  now  also  in  other  countries  ;  —  so  called 
from  its  being  laid  up  or  stored  for  some  months  before 
use.  See  brewing. 

La  ger-strce'mi-a  (la'ger-stre'mi-d ;  la'ger-),  n.  [NL.,  after 
Magnus  von  Lagerstrom,  Swedish  merchant.]  Rot.  A  genus 
of  lythraceous  shrubs  of  tropical  Asia  ana  Africa.  The 
6-merous  flowers  are  usually  showy  and  borne  in  larjge 
terminal  panicles ;  they  are  followed  by  capsular  fruits 
with  winged  seeds.  L.  indica  is  the  crape  myrtle. 
La-get'ta  (la-jSt'd),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  lagetto .]  A  genus  of 
West  Indian  thymeheaceous  shrubs  or  small  trees  having 
large  alternate  leaves,  and  tetramerous  spicate  or  racemose 
white  flowers.  L.  lintearia  is  the  lacebark. 
la  get'to  (lii-gSt'o),  n.  [Native  name  in  Jamaica.]  The 
lacebark  tree.  \V.  Indies. 

lag'gard  (lSg'drd),  a.  [7th  lag  -}-  -ard.]  Slow  ;  lagging  ; 
sluggish  ;  backward  ;  loitering, 
lag'gard,  n.  One  who  lags  ;  a  loiterer, 
lag'ging  (-Tng),p.  pr.  <£*  vb.  n.  of  lag,  v.  t.,  to  cover  with 
lags.  Specif.  :  vb.  n.  a  Action  of  covering  something,  as 
a  boiler,  a  carding-machine  cylinder,  or  a  wall,  vyith  lags, 
strips,  planks,  or  the  like,  or  with  a  covering  of  felt,  as¬ 
bestos,  or  other  nonconducting  material,  b  The  material 
so  used  ;  also,  a  single  strip  of  material ;  a  lag  ;  esp.,  hor¬ 
izontal  boarding  or  strips  to  carry  weight  in  more  or  less 
temporary  structures  ;  as  :  Mining ,  laths  to  support  a  roof, 
etc. ;  Arch.,  bearing  strips  in  an  arch  or  vault  centering. 
See  centering,  H lust. 

la-goon'  (Id-goon'),  n.  [It.  or  Sp.  laguna,  L.  lacuna  ditch, 
pool,  pond,  lacus  lake.  See  lake  ;  cf.  lacuna.]  1.  A 
shallow  sound,  channel,  pond,  or  lake,  esp.  one  near,  or 
communicating  with,  the  sea ;  as,  the  lagoons  of  Venice ; 
the  lagoon  of  a  coral  island.  See  atoll. 

2.  [Cf.  It.  lagone.']  A  pool,  esp.  in  a  basin  formed  by  a 
hot  spring  ;  as,  the  lagoons  of  Tuscany.  See  borax. 


lady  flake.  The  halibut.  Local ,  I 

Eng. 

la'dy-fly A  ladybird, 
lady  fowl,  a  The  widgeon,  b 
The  pintail  duck,  c  The  smew,  j 
Local,  Eng.  [grass.  U.  S.  I 
lady  grass.  The  reed  canary  | 
lady  hair-grass.  Quaking  grass.  | 

kadyhede.  n.  [lady  -f  -hede  =  | 
-head A  Ladyship.  Obs. 
la'dy- hood,  n.  See  -hood. 

Lady  Huntingdon  Connexion. 
[After  Selina  Hastings, Countess 
of  Huntingdon  (1707-91).]  See  i 
Calvinistic  Methodists. 
la'dy-lsh.  a.  See  -ish. 
la'dy-ism  (ll'dt-Yz’m),  n.  See 
-ism.  [Eng.  | 

lady  key.  The  cowslip.  Dial.  \ 
la'dy-kin,  n.  [ lady  -F  -Ha.]  A  j 
little  lady  ;  —  sometimes  used  as 
a  term  of  endearment, 
la'dy-kind'  (1  a'd  T-k  T  n  d'),  n. 
Ladies,  collectively;  the  women  | 
of  a  party.  Rare. 
la'dy-lac'es  (-las'Yz),  7i.  Lady’s-  I 
laces.  Obs. 

lady  laurel.  The  spurge  laurel.  ( 
l&'dy-less,  a.  See -less. 
la'dy-like',  adv.  In  the  manner 
or  appearance  of  a  lady.  Obs. 
la'dy-like  ness. //  See -ness. 
la'dy-ling,  n.  A  little  lady .  Rare.  \ 
la  dy-lin'ty-white7  (-lYn'tl-),  n. 
The  whitetnroat.  Local ,  Eng. 
la'dy-ly,  a.  if  adv.  Ladylike. 
Obs. 

Lady  Mass.  A  Mass  said  in 
honor  of  the  Virgin  Mary. 

Lady  meat.  Alms  or  food  given 
in  honor  of  the  Virgin  Mary. 
Obs.  [man.  06$.  I 

la'dy-mon'ger,  n.  A  ladies’  | 
Lady  psalter.  R.  C.  Ch.  The 
psalter  of  the  Blessed  Virgin 
Mary. 

Lady  quarter.  The  quarter  in 
which  Lady  Day  (March  25)  oc¬ 
curs.  Eng. 

Lady  quire.  Lady  chapel.  Obs. 
la'ay’s-bower,  n.  The  English 
clematis  ( Clematis  vitalba)  ;  al¬ 
so,  any  of  several  related  species 
of  Clematis.  Dial.  Eng. 
lady’s  chair.  =  lady  chair. 
la'dv’s-clo  ver,  n.  The  white 
wood  sorrel.  Dial.  Eng. 
lady’s  companion.  A  small  bag 
or  case  for  needles,  thread,  etc. 
la'dy’s-cush  ion.  7i.  Dial.  Eng. 
a  The  plant  thrift,  which  grows 
in  dense  tufts.  Obs.  b  A  tufted 
species  of  saxifrage  ( Saxifraga 

rht'.n.  The  pansy. 
lrop\  or  la'dy ’a- 
ear'dropa',  n.  a  The  small- 
flowerea  fuchsia  ( Fuchsia  coc- 
cinea ) ;  also,  any  of  several  re¬ 
lated  species,  b  The  spotted  I 
jewelweed,  or  touch-me-not. 
Local,  U.  S.  [Dial.  Eng.  I  ; 

lady’s  foxglove.  The  mullein. 
Lady’s  Friend.  The  officer  of 
the  House  of  Commons  who 
(until  the  act  of  1857  abolished 


hypnoides). 

la'dy’s-de-li 

la'dv’a-ear' 


parliamentary  divorces)  pro¬ 
tected  the  interests  of  a  wife 
against  whom  a  divorce  bill  was 
pending  in  Parliament  Colloq. 
la'dy’a-gar  tera,  n.  Ribbon 
grass.  Dial.  Eng. 
la'dy’a-glaaaG  or  la'dy ’s-look'- 
ing-glasa  ,  n.  a  The  corn  violet. 
Eng.  b  =  Venus’s-looking- 
GLASS.  IT.  S. 

la'dy’a-glove',  n.  Dial.  Eng. 
a  Foxglove,  b  Fleawort.  cBird’s- 
foot  treloil  a.  d  Lungwort.  Obs. 
lady’s  gown.  Scots  Law.  A  pres¬ 
ent  made  by  a  purchaser  of  real 
estate  to  the  wife  of  the  grantor 
on  her  renouncing  her  life  inter¬ 
est  in  the  property.  This  present 
becomes  her  separate  property, 
la'dy’s-grasa  ,/i.  The  crab  grass 
Synthensma  sanguinalis.  Aus¬ 
tralia. 

la'dy’a-hair  ,  n.  Dial.  Eng.  a 
The  small  quaking  grass,  b  The 
Venus’s-lmir  fern, 
lady’s  hole.  Nav.  In  old-time 
men-of-war,  a  place  where  gun¬ 
ner’s  small  stores  were  kept, 
lady’s  hood.  The  omentum  of 
a  pig  as  an  article  of  food.  Lo¬ 
cal,  Eng. 

la'dy’s-lac  ea  (-las-'Yz),  n.  Rib¬ 
bon  grass.  Dial.  Eng. 
lady's  ladder.  Naut.  Shrouds 
in  which  the  ratlines  are  placed 
unusually  close  together. 
la'dy’B-lint''.  n.  The  greater 
stichwort.  U.  S.  [slipper. I 

la'dy-alip  per.  Var.  of  lady‘s-1 
la'dy’a-long  ing,  n.  A  kind  of 
apple.  Obs.  [lady’s-glass.I 

la'dy’s-look'ing-glaas  ,  n.  =\ 

la'dy’B-milk'wort/,  n.  Lung¬ 
wort.  Obs.  Dial.  Eng. 
la'dy’B-mint',  n.  Spearmint. 
Obs.  Dial.  Eng.  [smock.  I 
la'dy-smock  ,  n.  =  ladv’s-I 
la'dy’s-na'vel,  n.  The  navel- 
wort.  Dial.  Eng. 
la'dy’s-nee'dle-work7,  n.  The 
hedge  parsley.  U.  S. 
la'dy’B-paint'bruah',  v.  The 
orange  hawk  weed.  U.  S. 
la'dy’B-purBe/.  n.  The  shep- 
herd’s-purse.  U.  S . 
la'dy’a-aeaP,  n.  Dial.  Eng.  a 
The  European  Solomon’s-seal 
(Salomonia  verticillata).  b  The 
black  bryony. 

la'dy’s-shoes7,  n.  The  Euro¬ 
pean  columbine.  Dial.  Eng. 
la'dy'B-Bhoes  -and  -  atock'lngs. 
n.  The  bird’s-foot  trefoil  a.  Dial. 
Eng.  [seal.  Dial.  Eng.  I 

la'dy’s-slg'net,  n.  =  lady’s-| 
la'dy’s-smock  ,n.  a  The  cuckoo¬ 
flower  ( Cardamine  pratensis)  ; 
also,  any  of  several  related  spe¬ 
cies.  b  The  hedge  bindweed. 
Local,  Eng. 

la'dy’a-Bor  rel,  n.  The  lady’s- 
clover.  Dial.  Eng. 
la'dy’ a-thinPble,  n.  Dial.  Eng. 
a  The  harebell  a.  b  Foxglove  a. 
la'dy’a-thla'tle,  n.  Dicu.  Eng. 
a  The  blessed  thistle,  b  The 
milk  thistle. 


la'dy ’a-thumb  , ».  The  common 
persicary  ;  —  so  called  from  the 
dark  marking  on  the  leaf.  U.  S. 
la'dy’s-to-bac'co,  n.  Any  of  va¬ 
rious  everlastings,  esp.  Antenna- 
Ha  plantaginifolia,  Anaphalis 
margaritacea,  and  species  of 
Gnaphalium.  U.  S. 
Ia'dy’8-tres8  es.  or  la'dy’s- 
trac  ea  ( la'<lTz-tras/5z;  -tras/Iz). 
Vars.  of  ladies -TBESSES,  la- 
DI  ES’-T  RACES. 

Lady’s  Way.  Astron.  =  Our 
Lady’s  Way.  Obs. 
lady’s  woman.  A  lady’s  maid, 
lady  terrapin.  The  spotted  tur¬ 
tle  (Chelojius  guttatus).  N.  Car¬ 
olina. 

La'dy-tide  (la'dY-tTdO,  n.  The 
time  about  Lady  Day  (March 
25).  Eng. 

Lady  Washington  geranium. 

Hort.  A  pelargonium, 
laeche.  +  leech. 
l*fde  Obs.  pret.  of  leave. 
laefdi.  +  lady. 

La'el  (la'el).  Bib. 

Lae 'laps  (le'lfips),  n.  [NL.,  fr. 
Gr.  \al\axfj  a  dark,  furious 
storm  ;  cf .  L.  Laelaps,  name  of 
a  dog.]  Syn.  of  DrYPTOSAUBUS. 
laem'mef-gey  er.  Var.  of  la.m- 
mergeikr. 

Lae  mo-dip 'o-da  (le'mfi-dYp'O- 
da),  n.  pi.  [NL.  ;  Isemo-  +  Gr. 
fit?  twice  4-  7tov?,  7ro56?,  foot.] 
Zool.  A  division  of  amphipoa 
Crustacea,  in  which  the  abdo¬ 
men  is  small  or  rudimentary  and 
the  legs  are  often  reduced  to  five 
pairs.  The  whale  lice  and  Ca- 
prella  are  examples.  — lae-mod'i- 
pod  (lf-m&d't-pBd),  lae  mo-dip'- 
o-dan  (le'mft-dTp'fi-dan),  a.  if  n. 
—  lae  mo-dip 'o-dous  (-dt/s),  a. 
lae  mo-dip'o-di-form"  (-dlp'o-dT- 
form'),  a.  [Ifemodipod  +  -/b>*7?i.] 
Zool.  Having  the  form  of  a  la*- 
modipod  ;  specif.,  applied  to  the 
larva?  of  certain  phosmids  and 
stick  insecte.  Kirby. 

lae  mo-pa-ral'y-Bia,  n.  [Iremo-  4- 
j >ara lysis.]  Med.  Paralysis  of 
the  esophagus. 

lae  mo  ste-no'sis  (-stf-no'sYs),  n. 
[NL.  ;  la  "in-  —  stenosis.]  .)A  </. 
Stricture  of  the  esophagus, 
laen  (l&n),  n.  [AS.  lien  loan, 
lease,  fief.  See  loan.]  A.-S. 
Laic.  The  beneficiary  interest  of 
a  person  holding  I  ae  n  1  a  n  d 
(which  see). 

laen'land  ,  n.  [AS.  lienland .] 
A.-S.  Law.  See  cit.,  below.  “  In 
the  later  Anglo-Saxon  period, 
land  held  of  a  superior,  whether 
much  or  little,  is  called  lienland. 
It  is  not  clear  whether  this  term 
extended  to  customary  tenures 
(those  for  example  which  would 
result  from  a  grant  of  bookland 
as  between  the  new  lord  and  the 
occupiers)  or  was  limited  to  in¬ 
terests  created  by  an  express 
agreement.”  Pollock  Sr  Mait. 
lae  o-trop'le  (le'S-trBp'Ik),  la- 


Ot'rO-pOU8  (  lL-ot'ln-p/iM,  n  f(,r. 
Acuo?  left  4-  -trojtic,  -tropous.] 
Zool.  Sinistral  ;  —  opposed  to 
dej  iotropic. 

lae'sa  ma-jes'tas  (le'sa  ma- 
jfs'tks).  [L.]  Lese  majesty, 
laesie.  +  lazy. 

||  lae'Bi-o  e-nor'  mia  (le'shY-o  £- 
nSr'mYa).  [L.,  enormous  in¬ 
jury.]  Roman  if  Civil  Law.  The 
injury  suffered  by  a  vendor  who 
has  sold  something  for  less  than 
half  its  value,  or,  in  some  Civil- 
law  systems,  the  injury  suffered 
by  a  purchaser  who  has  bought 
Bometnfng  at  more  than  douole 
its  price.  In  most  cases  this  gives 
the  right  of  rescinding  the  sale. 
This  right  was  abolished  in 
South  Africa  by  Act  8, 1879. 
Laes-tryg'o-nea’f  16s-trYg'o-nez), 
n.  pi.  [L.,  fr.  Gr.  AaurTpvyo- 
ve?.]  In  the  Odyssey,  a  race  of 
cannibalistic  giants  by  whom 
many  of  the  comrades  of  Odys¬ 
seus  were  slain. 

Lae-ta're  Med  al.  A  medal  con¬ 
ferred  once  a  year  by  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Notre  Dame,  South 
Bend,  Indiana.  It  is  awarded 
to  some  distinguished  Roman 
Catholic  who  has  rendered  sig¬ 
nal  service  to  the  Church.  The 
custom  is  in  imitation  of  the 
golden  rose  given  once  a  year 
by  the  Pope. 

l<e-ta'tion.  n.  [L.  laetare  to  fer¬ 
tilize.]  Manuring;  manure.  Obs. 
laeten.  let. 

Lae'ti  a  (le'shY-d;  le'tY-d)»  n. 
[NL.,  alter  Jan  de  Laet ,  a  Bel¬ 
gian  patron  of  botany.]  Bot.  A 
small  genus  of  flacourtiaceous 
shrubs  or  trees  of  Mexico  and 
South  America.  Some  of  them 
yield  a  drastic  resin, 
lae'tic  ( le'tYk),  a.  [L.  laettrus.] 
Designating  the  lae'ti  (-tl),  a 
class  of  non-Roman  cultivators 
under  the  later  Roman  Empire, 
who  occupied  lands  for  which 
they  paid  tribute.  Oxf.  E.  D. 
lae-tif'i-cant  (lf-tYf'Y-krtnt),  a. 
L.  laetijicans,  -antis,  p.  pr.  of 
actifieare  to  make  glad  ;  laetus 
glad  4-  -ficare  (in  comp.)  to 
make.]  Cheering  ;  stimulating  ; 

—  chiefly  of  medicines, 
lae-tif'i-cate.  r.  t.  [L.  laetifica- 
tus,  p.  p.  of  laetifenre  to  make 
glad.]  To  make  glad  ;  to  cheer. 

—  lae  ti-fi-ca'tiom  rj.  —  lae-tlf'l- 
ca-tive,  a.  All  Obs. 

laet'ter.  +  latter. 
laeven  -f*  leave. 
laev'l-gate  +  levigate. 
Lae^-gra'da  (le'vY-gra'dd),  n. 
pi.  [  NL. ;  L.  leris  light  4-  gradi 
to  walk.]  =  Pycnogonida. 
lae' vo- .  Var.  of  lkvo-. 
lae  vo-duc'tion  (1  e'v  ci-d  u  k'- 
shwn),  7j.  [lff'.vo-,  var.  of  levo- 
4-  L.  rluctio  a  leading.]  Move¬ 
ment  to  the  left,  esp.  of  an  eye. 
laevo-ro-ta'tion.  laevo-ro'tarto- 
ry.  Vars.  of  levorotation,  etc. 


laev'u-lin  t .lev'fl-lln  ;  le'vh-), 
laev  u-lln'ic  (-lYn'Yk),  laevulose, 
etc.  Vars.  of  levulin,  etc. 
laf.  +  loaf.  [able.  Ref.  Sc. I 

laf,  laf'a-ble.  Laugh,  laugh- 1 
||  la  fa'me  non  a  (or  co-no'sce) 
leg'gi_(lii  fa'ma  non  a  (k6-no'- 
sha)  lad'je).  [It.]  Hunger  has 
(or  recognizes)  no  laws. 

la  fa-yette'  (1  a'f  ft-y  2 1'),  7?. 
[From  the  proper  name.]  a  The 
butter  fish,  b  The  spot  ( Leios - 
tomus  xanth nrus). 

La  fa-yette'  dollar.  A  souvenir 
United  States  silver  dollar  is¬ 
sued  in  1900  in  honor  of  Marquis 
de  Lafayette. 

La  fa-yette'  formation.  [From 
Lafayette  County,  Mississippi.] 
Geol.  A  thin  formation  of 
gravel,  sand,  clay,  etc.,  forming 
the  youngest  subdivision  of  the 
Pliocene  system  in  the  eastern 
and  southern  United  States. 
See  geology,  Chart. 
lafde.  Obs.  pret.  of  leave. 
lafe.  Var.  of  lave,  n.,  residueX 
||  l’af  faire'  a ’ache  mine'  (la- 
f li r '  sash/men').  [F.]  The  af¬ 
fair  or  business  is  progressing. 
La  fite'  (ld'fet'),  n.  Also  La/- 
fitte'.  See  Bordeaux,  n. 
la  flfcche'  (la  flesh').  One  of  a 
breed  of  medium-sized  domestic 
fowls  having  black  plumage, 
smooth  bluish  hlack  legs,  a  small 
V-shaped  comb,  and  fleshy  pro¬ 
tuberances  near  the  nostrils, 
laft  (14ft).  Scot.  var.  of  loft. 
laft  (ldft).  Obs.  or  dial.  Eng. 
pret.  &  p.  p.  of  leave. 
laft.  Laughed.  R.  Sp.  [R.  S/>.| 
laf'ter.  Laughter.  Dial.  or\ 

lag.  Var.  of  lage. 

lag,  7i.  A  wash  or  washing  ;  — 
only  in  lag  of  duds.  Obs.  Cant. 
lag,'  v.  t.  if  i.  To  make  or  be¬ 
come  wet  and  soiled  ;  to  draggle. 
Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng.  [her.  Obs.  I 
lag,  n.  A  defect  or  rift  in  tim-| 
lag,  r.  t.  To  cause  to  lag  ;  to 
slacken :  tire.  Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 
lag  Abbr.  Pharm.  Lagena. 
La-ga'do  (ld-ga'do  ;  l&g'd-do), 
ri.  In  Swift’s  “  Gulliver’s  Trav¬ 
els.”  the  capital  city  of  Balni- 
barbi,  a  continent  subject  to  the 
King  of  Laputa.  Lagado  has  a 
grand  academy  of  projectors, 
who  try  to  extract  sunbeams 
from  cucumbers,  to  calcine  ice 
into  gunpowder,  etc. 
la'gan  (la'gdn).  Var.  of  ligan. 

||  la  garde  meurt  et  ne  se  rend 
pas  (la  gard  mflr-ta  n’  sS  raN 
pa).  [F.]  The  guard  dies,  and 
does  not  surrender  ;  —  said  to 
have  been  uttered,  at  least  in 
substance,  by  General  Cam- 
bronne  at  Waterloo, 
la-gar'to  (l«-gar'to),  n.  [See 
alligator.]  1.  An  alligator. 

2.  A  lizard  nsh.  Span.  Amer. 
lag  bolt.  A  lag  screw. 
lag'-bolt7,  v.  t.  To  secure  or 
fasten  with  a  lag  bolt. 


lage,  n.  Water ;  urine.  Obs. 
Cant.  —  v.  t.  if  i.  To  adulter¬ 
ate  (spirits)  with  water;  to  wash 
(off);  to  make  water.  Obs.  Cant. 
la'gen  (14'gfn).  Scot.  var.  of 

LAGGIN. 

la'gen,  n.  [L.  lagena  a  flask. J 
An  obsolete  liquid  measure, 
la-ge'na  (la-je'nd),  n.  [L., 
flask.]  Pharm.  A  flask  or  bottle, 
lag  e-na'ri-ous  <  l&j't-na'rY-us), 
a.  [L.  lagena  flask.]  Like  a 
flagon.  Of*.  [of  ligan.  I 

lag'end  (lftg'fnd).  Rare  var.  I 
la'gene  (la'gen).  Scot.  var.  of 
LAGGIN. 

la-ge'ni-form  (Id-je'nY-fdrm),  a. 
[See  lagena  :  -form.]  Flask¬ 
shaped  ;  dilated  below  and  ta- 
jering  to  a  slender  neck  above, 
ag'gar  (lfig'dr),  n.  [See  luo- 
gak.  1  A  luggar  falcon,  esp.  the 
female.  [gard.  I 

lag'gard.  >\  i.  To  play  the  lag- 1 
lag'gard-ism,  n.  See -ism. 
lag'gard-ly,  adv.  of  laggard. 
lag'gard-ness,  >/.  See -ness. 
lagge.  +  lag,  lage.  [lag.  I 
lagged  (lftgd),  pret.  $•  p.  p.  of| 
lag'gen.  Var.  of  laggin. 
lag'ger,  v.  i.  [From  lag,  v.  ».] 
To  lag  ;  to  loiter.  Obs. 
lag'ger  (lftg'5r),  ti.  One  who 
lags  :  a  laggard  ;  a  loiterer, 
lag'ger,  n.  A  convict  who  has 
been  transported  or  sentenced 
to  penal  servitude  ;  a  lag.  Cant. 
lag'gin  (liig'Yn),  lag'gen.  ri. 
[Cf.  lag  a  stave.]  Scot.  Sr  Dial. 
Eng.  a  pi.  Staves,  as  of  a  bar¬ 
rel  b  The  bottom  hoop  of  a 
hooned  vessel,  c  The  inside 
angle  between  the  side  and  bot¬ 
tom  of  a  wooden  vessel  or  dish, 
lag'ging  (lflg'lng),  n.  A  term 
or  sentence  of  imprisonment, 
transportation,  or  penal  servi¬ 
tude.  Cant.  [low.  | 

lagh.  laghe.  laugh,  law,| 
laght.  +  LA>v.  [latch.  I 

laght.  Obs.  pret.  &  p.  p.  of | 
lag'last7,  n.  One  who  lags  or 
lingers  to  the  last, 
la-gniappe'  (1  a  n-n  y  a  p'),  la- 
gnappe'  (l&n-yap'),  n.  [Loui¬ 
siana  F.|  prob.  fr.  la  the  4-  Sp. 
Tiapa,  yapa,  in  the  same  6ense.] 
In  Louisiana,  a  trifling  present 
given  to  customers  by  trades¬ 
men  ;  a  gratuity, 
lag-no'aia  (lag-no'sYs).  n.  [NL., 
fr.  Gr.  Aayi/o?  lustful.]  Med. 
Satyriasis. 

Lag  o-mor'pha  (  m8r'fd),  n.  pi. 
[NL.;Gr.  Aayto?  a  hare  4- 
form.]  =  Duplicidentata. — 
lag'o-morph  (lBg'fi-mflrf),  n.— 
lag  o  mor'phlc(-m6r'fYk),  lag'- 
o  mor'phous  (-fits),  a. 

Lag  o-my'l-dae  (-mT'Y-de),  n.  pi. 
[NL.]  Syn.  of  Ochotonid.e. 
Lag'o-mya  ( lHg'6-mYs),  n.  [NL.; 
Gr.  Aayto?  hare  4-  pvs  mouse.] 
Zool.  Syn.  of  Ociiotona. 
lag'o-nlte  (lag'u-nlt),  n.  [It. 
lagone  lagoon.  See  lagoon,  2.] 


food,  fo~ot ;  out,  oil ;  chair;  Ko  ;  sing,  ii)k  ;  then,  thin;  nature,  verdure  (250) ;  K  =  ch  in  G.  icli,  ach  (144) ;  bow  ;  yet;  zh  =  zin  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Guide. 
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lag  oph  thal'mi  a  (lXg'fif-thSl'inT-d),  n.  Also  lag'oph- 
thal'mus  (-mws),  mos  l-mtfs).  [NL.  ;  Gr.  Aayu>«  hare  -f- 
o+9a\fj.6<>  eye  ;  —  from  the  notion  that  a  hare  sleeps  with 
his  eyes  open.]  Med.  A  morbid  condition  in  which  the 
eye  stands  wide  open,  due  to  paralysis  of  the  orbicularis 
muscle,  giving  a  peculiar  staring  appearance.  —  lag  oph 
thaTmic  (-mTk),  a. 

La  go'pus  (la-go'pds),  n [L.  lagopus  a  bird  of  the  grouse 
kind,  Gr.  \ayioirow;  ;  Aayw?  hare  -f~  ttou?  foot.]  Zodl.  The 
genus  consisting  of  the  ptarmigans  and  red  grouse. 

La  grange’s'  e  qua'tion  (la'graNzli'Iz).  Math.  [See  La- 

oranoian.J  The  equation  —  =  -^  =  y~,  where  P,  Q,  R  are 
functions  of  x,  y,  z;  —  used  in  solving  Lagrange’s  linear 

equation  P  4-  Q~  =  R. 

ox  dy 

La-gran'gi  an  (ld-grSn'jT-dn),  La  gran'ge-an  (-je-fin),  a. 
Of  or  pertaining  to  the  French  mathematician  Joseph 
Louis.  Comte  de  Lagrange  (1736-1813),  or  his  mathematical 
discoveries.  —  Lagrangian  equation  (of  motion).  Math,  a 

An  equation  of  the  form  —  (  —  —  =Q  ,  where  T  is 

dt\dqkJ  dqk  * 

the  kinetic  energy,  the  Q's  are  generalized  components  of 
force,  and  the  q's  generalized  coordinates.  See  Hamil¬ 
tonian  equations,  b  In  Hydrodynamics ,  a  general  equa¬ 
tion  that  follows  out  the  motion  of  the  definite  particles. 
See  Eulerian.  —  L.  function,  Mattie  the  difference  between 
the  energies  of  motion  and  stress  (or  what  corresponds 
to  the  latter  in  case  of  variable  forces), 
lag  screw.  A  screw  such  as  is  used  for  fas¬ 
tening  lags ;  a  coach  screw. 

Lahn'da  (lan'dd),  n.  An  important  language  of 
northwestern  Hindustan.  See  Indo-European. 

Lahnda  is  a  language  the  existence  of  which  has 
long  been  recognized,  but  under  many  names.  In  the 
last  Census  Report  it  was  called  Jatki,  but  this,  like 
Multani,  Western  Panjabi,  and  other  titles  given  to 
it, has  the  disadvantage  of  not  being  sufficiently  com¬ 
prehensive.  It  is  not  spoken  only  by  Juts  ;  it  is  not 
peculiar  to  Multan  ;  and  it  is  not  a  western  dialect 
of  the  Panjabi  of  the  Manjh.  I  therefore  think  it 
best  to  give  it  the  name  which  is  indicated  by  the  na¬ 
tives  of  the  Punjab  themselves,  i.  e.,  Lahnda  or  the 
Language  of  the  West  (Panjabi,  Lahnde-di  Boli).  » 

Census  of  India,  1901.  ^ag  screw, 
la'ic  (la'Tk),  a.  [L.  laicus:  cf.  F.  laique.  See  lay  laic.] 
Of  or  pert,  to  a  layman  or  the  laity  ;  lay  ;  secular. 

An  unprincipled,  unedified,  and  laic  rabble.  Milton. 
la'ic,  n.  A  member  of  the  laity  ;  a  layman, 
la'i-cal  (la'T-kdl),  a.  Laic  ;  lay.  Lowell. 

la'i-cize  (-slz),  V.  t.  ;  -cized  (-sizd) ;  -ciz'ing  (-siz'Ing).  To 
render  laic  or  lay  ;  to  secularize  ;  to  put  under  the  direc¬ 
tion  of,  or  throw  open  to,  laymen.  —  la  i-ci-za'tion  (-sT- 
za'shan  ;  -si-za'shan),  n.  — la'i-ciz  er  (-siz'er),  n. 
laid  (lad),  pret.  dc  p.  p.  of  lay. 
laid  embroidery.  =  gimped  embroidery.  —  1.  paper,  paper 
marked  with  parallel  lines  or  water  marks,  as  if  ribbed, 
from  parallel  wires  in  the  mold.— 1.  stitch,  1.  work,  Em¬ 
broidery,  couching  stitch  or  work.—  1.  wool,  tarry  wool, 
lair  (l&r),  ?i.  [ME.  leir ,  AS.  leger  ;  akin  to  D.  leger,  G. 
lagei'  couch,  lair,  OHG.  legar ,  Goth,  ligrs,  and  to  E.  lie. 
See  lie  to  be  prostrate  ;  cf.  leaguer.]  1.  Act  of  lying  ; 
a  lying  fallow.  Ohs. 

2.  A  place  for  a  corpse  to  lie ;  a  grave  or  tomb.  Obs.  exc., 
Scot.,  a  burying  place,  esp.  in  a  graveyard  ;  a  burial  lot. 

3.  A  place  in  which  to  lie  or  rest ;  a  bed  or  couch  ;  esp., 

the  bed  or  couch  of  a  wild  beast.  Milton. 


4.  A  pen  or  shed  for  cattle  on  the  way  to  market  or  kept 
for  slaughtering.  Eng. 

5.  Agric.  Kind  or  character  of  soil,  as  for  crops  or  pasture, 
lair  (lSr),  v.  i.  ;  laired  (l&rd) ;  lair'ing.  To  make,  or  go 

to,  one’s  lair ;  to  lie  or  rest. 

Bagheera  and  I  lair  in  the  house  of  the  Brahman.  Kipling. 
lair,  v.  t.  To  provide  with,  or  put  in,  a  lair.  Lowell. 

laird  (lfird),  n.  [See  lord.]  Landholder;  Obs.,  a  tenant  in 
chief  of  the  crown.  Scot. — laird  and  lady.  See  checker,  n.,  2. 
La'is  (la'Ts),  ji.  [Gr.  Aai'?.]  (Jr.  Hist.  &  Lit.  a  A  hetiera 
(prob.  of  Corinth),  notorious  for  avarice  and  caprice,  who 
lived  in  the  time  of  the  Peloponnesian  war  and  was  regarded 
as  the  most  beautiful  woman  of  her  age.  b  A  hetaera,  a  con¬ 
temporary  and  rival  of  Phryne,  who  accompanied  a  lover 
to  Thessaly  and  was  there  stoned  to  death  in  the  temple 
of  Aphrodite  by  Thessalian  women  jealous  of  her  beauty. 

II  lais'sez'  faire'  (lfi'sa'  f&r').  [F.]  Lit.,  let  (people)  do, 
or  make  (what  they  choose);  hence,  noninterference ;  — a 
phrase  used  in  economics,  esp.  by  the  Physiocrats,  depre¬ 
cating  governmental  interference  intended  to  foster  or 
regulate  labor,  commerce,  manufactures,  etc.,  whether  by 
bount  ies,  restrictions,  or  other  provisions.  The  expression 
in  its  full  form,  Laissez  faire,  laissez  passer,  or  aller  (lit., 
let  do,  or  make,  let  pass,  or  go),  is  generally  credited  to 
Gournay.  The  same  principle  is  sometimes  expressed  by 
the  parallel  phrase  (not  attributed  to  Gournay)  Le  monde 
va  de  lui-mSme,  or  in  jts  Italian  form,  II  mondo  va  da  se, 
lit.,  “  The  world  goes  of  itself.” 

Their  [the  physiocrats’]  favorite  phrase  Laissez  faire,  laissez 
aller,  is  commonly  misapplied  now.  Laissez  faire  means  that 
any  one  should  be  allowed  to  make  what  things  he  likes,  and  as 
he  likes  ;  that  all  trades  should  be  open  to  every  body.  .  .  .  Lais¬ 
sez  aller  (or  passer)  means  that  persons  and  goods  should  be  al¬ 
lowed  to  travel  freelv  from  one  place  to  another,  and  especially 
from  one  district  of  Prance  to  another,  without  being  subject  to 
tolls  and  taxes  and  vexatious  regulations.  Alfred  Marshall. 

As  a  maxim  for  guidance  in  public  affairs,  laissez  faire  was 
genuinely  relevant  at  the  end  of  the  18th  and  the  beginning  of 
the  l'Jth  century,  when  the  statute  book  was  cumbered  with  vex¬ 
atious  and  obsolete  laws.  As  an  explanation  of  what  has  taken 
pluce  during  the  last  sixty  years,  or  of  the  actual  economic  life 
of  the  present  day,  it  is  ludicrously  inadequate.  Encyc.  Brit. 
la'i-ty  (laT-tT),  n.  [See  lay,  a.]  1.  State  of  a  layman  ; 

nonclerical  condition.  Ayliffe. 

2.  The  people,  as  distinguished  from  the  clergy  ;  the  body 
of  the  people  not  in  orders ;  laymen  collectively. 

3.  Those  who  are  not  of  a  certain  profession,  as  law  or 
medicine,  in  distinction  from  those  belonging  to  it. 

lake  (lak),  V.  i.  ;  laked  (lakt) ;  lak'ing  (lak'ing).  [AS. 
lacan  to  spring,  jump,  lac  play,  sport,  or  fr.  Icel.  leika  to 
play,  sport ;  both  akin  to  Goth,  laikan  to  dance.]  To  play; 
to  sport ;  to  idle  ;  to  loaf  ;  to  take  a  holiday  ;  to  be  out  of 
employment.  Dial.  Eng. 

lake  (lak),  n.  [F.  laque ,  fr.  the  same  source  as  lac  a  resin¬ 
ous  substance.]  A  purplish  red  pigment  prepared  from 
lac  or  cochineal  by  precipitation  of  the  coloring  matter 
with  a  metallic  compound  ;  also,  the  color  of  this  pigment. 
By  extension,  any  of  a  large  number  of  insoluble  metallic 
compounds  of  coloring  matter  ;  as,  madder  lake,  Florentine 
lake,  etc.  Lakes  are  prepared  by  precipitating  them  from 
solutions  of  the  dyestuffs,  usually  with  salts  of  aluminium 
or  of  tin.  In  dyeing,  the  reaction  is  commonly  conducted 
upon  the  fiber,  and  the  metallic  salts  are  called  mordants. 
lake,  v.  t.  To  render  laky,  as  the  blood, 
lake,  n.  [OF.  lac,  L.  lacus;  akin  to  AS.  lagu  lake,  sea, 
Icel.  loyr,  OIr.  loch  ;  cf.  Gr.  Ad*Kos  pond,  tank.  Cf.  la¬ 
goon,  loch,  lough.]  1.  A  considerable  body  of  standing 
water  in  a  depression  of  the  land  ;  also,  an  expanded  part 


of  a  river.  When  a  body  pf  standing  water  is  so  shallow 
that  aquatic  plants  grow  in  most  of  it  it  is  usually  called 
a  pond ;  when  the  pond  is  mostly  filled  with  vegetation  it 
becomes  a  marsh.  Lake  basins  have  originated  in  many 
ways,  but  mostly  through  glaciation. 

2.  In  Obs.  senses  :  a  A  pond  or  pool,  b  A  pit  or  den  ;  a 
dungeon  or  prison  ;  a  grave,  c  A  wine  vat. 
lake  dweller.  One  whose  habitation  is  a  lake  dwelling; 
often,  specif.,  one  of  a  prehistoric  race  or  people  of  Europe, 
esp.  Switzerland,  who  occupied  lake  dwellings, 
lake  dwelling.  A  dwelling  built  over  a  lake,  either  on 
piles  or  on  a  rude  foundation  kept  in  place  by  piles  ;  spe¬ 
cif.,  such  a  dwelling  of  prehistoric  times.  Cf.  crannog. 
lake  fly.  a  Any  of  numerous  species  of  dipterous  flies  of 
Chironomus  (which  see)  and  allied  genera,  b  A  May  fly 
(Ephemera  simulans )  which  occurs  in  myriads  about  the 
Great  Lakes  in  summer.  Local,  U.  S. 
lake  herring.  A  whitefish  (Argyrosomus  artedi)  found 
from  Lake  Memphremagog  to  Lake  Superior  and  north¬ 
ward.  It  is  the  most  abundant  species  of  the  group,  esp. 
in  Lake  Erie  and  Lake  Michigan,  and,  though  only  of  fair 
quality  as  food,  is  caught  in  enormous  numbers  for  the 
market.  It  is  called  also  cisco. 

Lake  poets.  Lake  school.  Southey,  Coleridge,  and 
Wordsworth,  who  lived  in  the  lake  district  of  Cumberland 
and  Westmorland,  England  ;  —  orig.  so  called  in  derision. 
Hence,  Lake  poetry.  ,  .  , 

lak'er  (lak'er),  «.  One  connected  with  a  lake  or  lakes,  as 
in  habitation,  toil,  etc. ;  as  :  a  A  visitor  to  the  English  Lake 
District.  Obs.  b  {cap.]  A  poet  of  the  Lake  school.  See 
Lake  poets,  c  A  fish  living  in,  or  taken  from,  a  lake,  esp. 
a  lake  trout,  d  A  vessel  for  lake  navigation,  e  Legging. 
An  expert  at  driving  logs  on  lakes.  North.  U.  S.  <C*  Can. 
lake  sturgeon.  A  sturgeon  (Acipenser  mi  bicun  dus). 
found  in  the  Great  Lakes  and  the  Mississippi  River.  It 
becomes  four  to  six  feet  long,  and  is  used  as  food, 
lake  trout  Aliy  of  certain  trout  and  salmon  found  in 
lakes.  The  common  European  form  is  Salmo  fario .  Esp.. 
in  America^ the  namaycusli( which  see)}  also,  locally, any  of 
various  varieties  or  species,  closely  allied  to  the  cutthroat 
trout  and  found  in  lakes  of  the  western  United  States, 
lak'y  (lak'T),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  lake,  the  pigment ; 
lake-colored  ;  —  said  specif,  of  blood  in  which  the  haemo¬ 
globin  of  the  corpuscles  has  been  made  to  pass  into  solu¬ 
tion,  as  by  adding  chloroform,  ether,  an  excess  of  water,  etc. 
lak'y,  a.  Of,  pert,  to,  or  like,  a  lake. 

La  lande'-Cha  pe-ron'  cell  (la/laNd'sha/pr6Nf).  (After 
F.  de  Lalande  and  G.  Chaperon.]  Eire.  A  voltaic  cell  con¬ 
taining  zinc  and  copper  in  a  30  per  cent  solution  of  caustic 
potash.  Copper  oxide  in  contact  with  the  copper  prevents 
polarization.  E.  M.  F.,  0.85  volt. 

Lal'la  Rookh'  (lii'la  rook').  All  Indian  princess,  heroine 
of  Thomas  Moore’s  poem  of  the  same  name.  While  on  her 
way  to  Cashmere  to  be  married,  a  young  poet,  called  Fer- 
amorz.  to  beguile  the  tedium  of  the  journey,  recites  to  her 
the  tales  which  form  the  bulk  of  the  poem.  She  falls  in 
love  with  him,  and  is  overjoyed  when  he  turns  out  to  be 
her  betrothed,  the  Sultan  of  Bucharia,  in  disguise, 
lal-la'tion  (lXl-a'slmn),  n.  [L.  lallare  to  singlalla,  or  lull¬ 
aby  :  cf.  F.  lallation.]  1.  Infantile  manner  of  utterance 
or  a  similarly  defective  articulation. 

2.  An  imperfect  enunciation  of  the  letter  r,  whereby  it 
sounds  like  l.  Cf .  lambdacism. 

lall'ing  (151'Ing),  n.  Utterance  characterized  by  lallation. 
lal'O-  (151'o-).  [Gr.  AaAecv  to  speak.]  A  combining  form 
used  in  medicine  to  signify  connection  with ,  or  relation  to, 
speech  ;  as,  /a/opathy,  /o/ophobia,  etc. 
la-lop'a-thy  (ld-15p'd-tht),  ft.  [ lalo -  -f-  -palhy.]  Med. 
Any  disorder  or  defect  in  the  power  of  speech. 


Min.  A  hydrous  ferric  borate 
found  as  a  yellow  incrustation, 
lagoon  island.  An  atoll, 
lagoon  nebula.  See  n  k  bula. 
lag'oph-thal'my,  n.  Med.  Lag- 
ophtfialmia.  Obs. 
lag'o-pode,  n.  [See  laqopo- 
dous.]  A  ptarmigan.  Rare. 
la-gop'o-dous  (ld-gOp'O-dtls),  a. 
[Gr.  Aa-yoK  hare  -f  -/todous.] 
Zodl.  Having  feet  thickly 
covered  with  hair  or  feathers, 
la-go 'pous  (Id-go'pds),  a.  [See 
Lagopus.]  Bot.  Having  hatry 
rhizomes  suggestive  of  the  foot 
of  a  hare.  Rare. 

Lag  or-ches'tes  (1  a  g'5  r-k  5  s'- 
tez),  n.  [NL.;  Gr.  Aay uk  hare  4- 
opxTlcr'nH  a  dancer.]  Zodl.  See 

HAKE  KANGAROO. 

la-gos'to-ma  (ld-gQs'tO-md),  n. 
[NL.  ;  Gr.  Aa-yui?  hare  +  -sto¬ 
ma.']  Med.  Harelip. 
La-gos'to-mus  (-mas),  n.  [NL.] 
Zool.  Syn.  of  Viscaccia. 

Lag'o  thrix  (lfig'fl-thrYks),  n. 
[NL.  ;  Gr.  Aa*yo>?  hare  -f-  Spit; 
hair.]  Zool.  A  genus  of  South 
American  prenensile-t  ailed 
monkeys. 

|l  la  gri  man'do  (1  ii'g  r  ?-m  a  n'- 
a5),  a.  [It.]  =  lacrimando. 
|lla  gri-mo'so  (-mo'sd),  a.  [It.] 

MUSIC.  =  LACKIMOSO. 

||  la  grippe  (la  grfp  ;  commonly 
grip),  a.  [F.l  =  grippe. 
Lag/thing(lag'tYng),  n.  [Norw. 
lagting,  lagthmg ;  lag  company, 
society  (akin  to  E.  law,  lay )  + 
ting,  thing,  parliament.  See 
thing.]  See  legislature. 

IJ  la-gu'na  (la-goo'na),  n. ;  pi. 
It.  -ne  (-na),  Sp.  -nas  (-nas) 
[It.  &  Sp.]  A  lagoon. 

La-gun  cu-la'ri-a  (1  d-g  Q  i/k  fl- 
la'rY-d;  115),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  L. 
laguncula  a  small  bottle  ;  —  in 
ref.  to  shape  of  the  calyx.]  Bot. 
A  small  genus  of  combretaceous 
trees  having  coriaceous  leaves 
and  spicate  flowers  with  flve 
small  caducous  petals  and  a  per¬ 
sistent  turbinate  calyx.  L.  ra- 
cemosa  is  the  white  mangrove 
of  Florida  and  the  West  Indies, 
la-gune'.  Var.  of  lagoon. 
lag 'wort' (lllg'wflrt/),  n.  Colts¬ 
foot.  Dial.  Eng. 
l&h  (dial.  la).  Obs.  or  dial. 
Eng.  var.  of  low. 

L.  A.  H.  Abbr.  Licentiate  of 
the  Apothecaries’  Hall. 

La'had  (la'hftd).  Bib.  f Bift. | 
La-hai'roidd-hT'roi  ;  -ha'roi). 
La'he  la  (la'hf-ld).  D.  Bib. 
Lah'mam  (lii'mftm).  Bib. 
Lah'mas  (-m&s).  Bib. 

Lah'mi  (la'ml).  Bib. 


lahter.  +  laughter. 

L&'hu-li  (1  a'h  <5b-l  e),  n.  See 
Indo-Chinese  languages. 
lahure.  +  lanhure.  [of  lie. I 
lai.  -j*  lay,  n.  if  v. ;  lay,  pret.| 
Lai  (IT),  n. ;  pi.  Lais  (llz).  A 
member  of  a  Mongoloid  tribe  of 
the  Chin  Hills,  Burma,  whose 
dialect  is  widely  used  in  the  vi¬ 
cinity.  See  Indo-Chinese. 

II  lai  (la),  n.  ;  pi.  lais  (laz  ;  mod. 
F.  la).  [F.  See  lay,  «.]  F.  Lit. 
a  A  medieval  type  of  Bhort  tale, 
esp.  in  octosyllabic  verBe,  deal¬ 
ing  especially  with  subjects  of 
Celtic  origin  often  connected 
with  Arthur  or  the  Round 
Table  ;  as,  the  Lais  of  Marie  de 
France  (c.  1200).  b  A  medieval 
type  of  lyric  poem  composed  in 
unsymmetrical  couplets  each 
sung  to  its  own  melody.  A 
twelve-strophe  form  was  known 
as  early  as  tne  14th  century.  The 
form  was  revived,  with  free  treat¬ 
ment,  in  the  17th  century, 
la  i-cal'i-ty  (la'T-kftl'T-tl),  n. 
Quality  or  state  of  a  layman. 
la'i-caJ-ly,  adv.  of  laical,  laic. 
laich.  var.  of  laigh. 
lai'chee  (ll'che')-  Var.  of 
litchi.  [-ISM .  | 

la'i-cism  (la'T-sTz’m),  n.  See| 
la-ic'i-ty  (la-Ts'T-tT),  n.  Laieal- 
ity.  [lade.  | 

laid  (lad).  Obs.  or  Scot.  var.  of  | 

laid.  laid*  (lad).  Scot.  &  dial. 
Eng.  var.  of  load. 

laid'ly,  a.  [See  loathly.] 
Ugly  ;  loathsome ;  repulsive. 
Dial.  Eng.  tf  Scot,  or  Archaic. 

laie.  Obs.  pret.  of  lie. 
laier.  +  lair,  layer. 

laif.  lave,  ii. 
lai'full.  +  leeful. 

laigh  (laK),  n.  A  lowland  or 
bottom;  a  hollow.  Scot. 
laigh  (lax),  a.  tf  adv.  Low. 
Scot.  [water.) 

laik.  +  lack;  laic;  lake.| 
laik,  laike.  Obs.  or  Scot.  &  dial. 
Eng.  vars.  of  lake,  sport, 
laill.  leal. 
lai'ly.  +  la  idly. 
lain.  +  layne,  to  hide, 
lain  (lan).  Scot.  var.  of  lone. 
lain,  p.  p.  of  lie. 
lain,  n.  A  layer;  a  stratum.  Obs. 
lain,  n.  [Cf.  Icel.  leyni.]  Con¬ 
cealment  ;  disguise.  Obs. 
lainchOansh  ;  140).  Scot.  &  dial. 
Eng.  var.  of  launch. 
laine  (lan),  n.  Bial.  Eng.  a  One 
of  a  number  of  divisions  of  ara¬ 
ble  land  divided  for  sowing  in 
rotation.  Obs.  bln  Sussex,  an 
open  tract  of  arable  land  at  the 
foot  of  the  Downs. 

I  laln'er  (lan'Sr),  n.  [F.  lanikre. 


See  lanyard.]  A  thong  ;  lash  ; 
strap.  Obs.  or  Local,  Eng. 
lai'ose  (1  a'5  s),  n.  [Gr.  Aaio? 
left.]  Physiol.  Chem.  An  amor¬ 
phous  levorotatory  substance 
found  in  certain  diabetic  urines, 
laip  (lap).  Obs.  or  Scot.  &  dial. 
Eng.  var.  of  lap. 
lair.  +  lere. 

lair.  Obs.  or  Scot.  var.  of  layer. 
lair  (dial.  lar).  Obs.  or  Scot. 
Sc  dial.  Eng.  var.  of  lore. 
lair,  n.  [Of.  F.  Vaigui&re.  Cf. 
ewer.]  A  ewer.  Obs. 
lair  (lar),  n.  [Cf.  Icel.  leir,  Dan. 
leer.]  Mud  ;  mire  ;  quagmire. 
Obs. or  Scot,  tf  Dial.  Eng.  —  r.  i. 
tf  t.  To  stick,  sink,  or  wade  in 
lair.  Scot,  tf  Dial.  Eng. 
lalr'age(lar'flj),  n.  Eng.  1.  Act 
of  putting  cattle  in  lairs.  See 
lair,  n.,  4. 

2.  A  place  for  cattle  to  lie  down 
and  rest,  or  an  establishment 
where  cattle  are  placed  in  lairs. 
Ialrd'e88,  n.  Tne  wife  of  a 
laird.  [laird.  | 

laird'ie  (lar'dY),  n.  A  petty! 
laird'ly,  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to 
lairds  ;  of  the  dignity  of  lairds, 
laird-oc'ra-cy  (lar-'dQk'ra-sT), 
n.  [laird  4-  -cracy.]  Rule  of 
lairds. 

laird'ship.ft.  See -ship.  [lair.| 
laired  (lard),  pret.  If  p.  p.  of  | 
lairge.  +  large. 
lair'ing,  p.  pr.  tf  vb.  n.  of  lair. 
lair'ock  (lar'tZk).  Obs.  or  dial. 
Eng.  var.  of  lark. 
lair'wite'  (lar'wTt'),  m.  [AS. 
legei'Wxte;  leger  a  lying  -f  i cite 
fine.)  O.  Eng.  Law.  A  fine  for 
fornication  or  adultery,  esp. 
with  an  unfree  woman, 
lair'y  (lar'T),  a.  [ lair  mud  -f 
3d  -.//.]  a  Earthly  ;  filthy.  Obs. 
b  Mirv.  Scot.  V  Dial.  Eng. 
La'i-sa  (la'T-sa).  D.  Bib. 
lai'sar,  lai'ser.  +  leisure. 
La'iah  (la'Tsh).  Bib.  [ism. | 
La'ismda'Yz’mj.Var.of  Lama-I 
||  lais  ser'-al  ler',  ».,o/  lais  ser' 
aUler'  (18'sa'  a'la').  [ F. ]  Lit., 
a  letting  go  ;  lack  of  restraint ; 
unconstraint  ;  abandon. 

||  lais  sez'  alder' (16/s5'-z&/la'). 
[F.l  1.  Lit.,  let  go;  laisser-allcr 
2. Economics.See  laissez  faire. 
lais 'sez' -faire 'ism  (lC'sad'ur'- 
Tz’m).  n.  See -ism. 

||  lais  sez'  pas  ser'  (lP'sa'  pii/- 
sa')  IF.]  Economics.  See  lais¬ 
sez  FAIRE. 

laiBt.  Obs.  pret.  of  lash. 
laist  ( Scot.  last).  Obs.  or  Scot, 
var.  of  last 

lait.  f  let,  r.  [late.| 

lait.  Obs.  or  dial.  Eng.  var.  of  | 
lait,  ft.  [AS.  lieget ,  liegetu,  le- 


getu,  fr.  lieg  flame.]  Lightning; 
flash.  Obs.  —  v.i.  To  lighten  ; 
to  flash.  Obs. 

lait  (dial,  lat),  «.  tf  v.  t.  tf  i. 
[Cf.  Icel.  tcita.]  Search  (for);  ex¬ 
amine.  Obs.  or  Scot.tf  Dial. Eng. 
lait  (lat),  laithe  (lath),  n.  The 
pollack,  esp.  immature.  Scot. 

||  lai  tance'  (lC'tiiNs'),  n.  [F., 
prop.,  milt.]  A  pulpv  gelati¬ 
nous  fluid  which  exudes  from 
cement  deposited  under  water, 
laith  (lath).  Yrar.  of  lathe,  a 
barn  ;  lathe,  loom  batten, 
laith  (lath),  laith'some.  etc. 
Obs.  or  Scot.  &  dial.  Eng.  var.  of 
loath,  loathe,  etc. 
laith'ly.  +  la  idly. 
lait'ing.  w.  [See  lait  light¬ 
ning.]  Lightning.  Obs. 

La'i-us  (la'T-us;  la'yiis),  n.  [L., 
fr.  Gr.  Aaio?.]  See  CEdipus. 
lalve.  Var.  of  lave,  remainder, 
lak.  ^  lack  ;  var.  of  lac,  one 
hundred  thousand, 
lak  (lak),  ?i.  The  performance 
of  the  male  capercaillie  during 
courtship,  in  which  it  struts 
with  drooping  wings  and  spread 
tail  before  the  females,  uttering 
noisy  cries  ;  —  hence,  laking 
place,  place  frequented  for  such 
performances.  [C/<ina.| 

la-ka'o  ( la-ka'o),  n.  Sap  green.  I 
lakayn.  la  kin. 
lake.  +  lack.  [ing.  06s. | 
lake,  ft.  [AS.  Zac.]  Gift ;  offer  | 
lake,  ft.  [Cf.  D.  Sc  G.  taken.]  A 
kind  of  fine  linen.  Obs. 
lake  (lak),  ft.  [Cf.  AS.  lacu,  or 
Icel.  Ifekr  brook,  rivulet.]  A 
small  stream  or  channel ;  brook; 
rivulet.  Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 
lake,  ft.  [Prob.  of  Scana.  ori¬ 
gin  ;  cf.  Icel.  leikr,  akin  to  AS. 
Idc.  Cf.  lake  to  sport.]  1.  Play; 
sport ;  fun  ;  a  game.  Obs.  or 
Scot,  tf  Dial.  Eng. 

2.  A  fight  or  contest.  Obs. 

Lake  Ag'as-siz  (flg'd-sf).  [Aft¬ 
er  L.  J.  R.  Agassiz,  Swiss  natu¬ 
ralist  in  America.]  Geol.  An 
extinct  lake  which  in  Glacial 
times  occupied  parts  of  North 
Dakota  and  Minnesota,  and  a 
large  area  farther  north.  It  was 
some  7< K)  miles  long,  and  had  an 
area  of  110,000  square  miles.  The 
Red  River  Valley  of  the  North 
is  a  part  of  its  former  bed. 
lake  bass.  The  large-mouthed 
black  bass.  See  black  bass. 
Lake  Bonne'ville  (bBn'vTl). 
[After  B.  L.  E.  Bonneville, 
American  traveler.]  Geol.  A 
great  fresh-water  lake  of  the 
Quaternary  period,  of  which 
Great  Salt  Lalce  and  Utah  Lake 
are  remnants. 


lake  carp.  A  large  carp  sucker 
( Curpiodes  thoni])soni)OQC\irr\T\x 
in  the  Great  Lakes  and  those  of 
the  St.  Lawrence  drainage, 
lake  club-rush.  The  sedge  Scir- 
pus  larnstrus.  [TR I CT.  | 

Lake  Country.  =  Lake  Dis-| 
La  ke'di-on,  Isaac  (la-ke'dl- 
5n).  One  of  the  names  given  to 
the  Wandering  Jew. 

Lake  District.  A  picturesque 
mountainous  region  with  many 
lakes,  in  Cumberland,  Westmor¬ 
land,  and  Lancashire,  Eng. 
lake  fever.  Malarial  fever. 
Local .  U.  S. 

Lake  La  hon^an'  (ld/6N/tiiN'), 
n.  [After  Baron  de  La  Hontan, 
French  explorer  in  America.] 
Geol.  A  large,  irregular  lake  , 
which,  after  the  beginning  of  I 
the  Quaternary,  occupied  part  1 
of  what  is  now  western  Nevada.  I 
lake 'land  ,  n.  A  land  or  region 
abounding  in  lakes  ;  specif  I 
[cap.], the^ Lake  District.— lake'- 
land  er,  n.  [cal,  U.  £.| 

lake  lawyer.  The  burbot.  Xo-| 
lake'le8B,  a.  See  -less. 
lake'let,  n.  A  little  lake, 
laken.  +  lack,  lakin. 
La'ken-feld  cat'tle  (lii'kgn- 
fglt),  ii.  Dutch  belted  cattle, 
lake  pitch.  Com.  The  softer 
variety  of  Trinidad  asphalt, 
lak'er.  +  lacquer. 
lak'er  (lak'?r),  n.  [From  lake 
to  play.]  One  who  plays ;  a 
player  ;  an  actor.  Dial.  Eng. 
lake  settlement.  A  settlement 
of  lake  dwellers, 
lake  shad.  A  dried  or  pickled 
fish  of  an  inferior  kind.  U.  S. 
lake  Bheepshead.  The  fresh¬ 
water  drumfish.  See  dhumfish. 
lake'side  ,  ft.  The  side  or  shore 
of  a  lake. 

Lake  State.  Michigan,  which 
is  largely  surrounded  by  the 
Great  Lakes,  and  has  thousands 
(estimated  at  from  5,000  to  15,000) 
of  lakes  ;  —  a  nickname, 
lake'wake'.  Obs.  or  dial  Eng. 
var.  of  lichwake. 
lake'ward,  a.  See  -ward. 
lake'weed  ,  n.  The  water  pep¬ 
per.  Eng.  [whitefish.) 

lake  whiting-  The  Labrador! 
lakh  (lak).  V  ar.  of  lac,  one 
hundred  thousand, 
la'kie  (15'kT),  o/  lakie  tide. 
A  temporary  retrograde  move¬ 
ment  of  the  tide,  observed  in  the 
Frith  of  Forth.  Scot. 
l&'kin  (la'kYn).  Obs.  contrac¬ 
tion  of  ladykin. 
lak'in  (lak'Yn),  lak'ing,  n.  TCf. 
AS.  lacan  to  play  ?]  Toy;  play¬ 
thing;  trifle.  Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 


lak'ing  (lak'Yng),  w.  Playing; 
amusement.  Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 
lak'ing  (lak'Yng),  w.  1.  Visit¬ 
ing  of  lakes,  a6  the  English  or 
Irish  lakes.  Brit. 

2.  The  writing  of  poetry  like 
tli at  of  the  Lake  poets.  Rare. 
lak'ish  (lak'Ysh), «.  1.  Obs.  a 
Full  of  lakes  or  pools,  b  Lacus¬ 
trine. 

2.  Of,  pert,  to,  or  in  the  style  of, 
the  Lake  poets  ;  like  the  Lake 
poetry.  —  lak'ish  ness,  n. 
lak'ist  (lak'Yst),  n.  1.  [cap.] 
One  of  the  Lake  poets  or  of  their 
adherents. 

2.  A  dweller  in  a  lake  region. 
—  lak'ism  (-Yz’ni),  w. 
lakke  +  lack. 

Lak'kum  (l&k'wm).  Bib. 
lak'moid.  Var.  of  lacmoul.  = 
resorcin  blue.  [mus.J 

lak'mus  (l&k'mtts),  n.  =  lit-| 
Laksh'ml  (l&ksh'me),  ft.  [Skr. 
Lakshnn.  1  Hindu  Myth.  God¬ 
dess  of  fortune  and  wife  of 
ViBhnu.  She  is  sometimes  rep¬ 
resented  with  four  arms,  but 
oftenerwith  two, as  she  is  consid¬ 
ered  the  type  of  Indian  beauty. 
La'kum  (la'ktZm).  Bib. 
lai  (dial,  lai ).  Obs.  or  dial.  Eng. 
var.  of  lile,  little, 
la'-la'  (la'lii'),a.  So-so.  Colloq. 
la'lang (lii'lang),  w.  [Malay.]  A 
kind  of  coarse  grass,  flourishing 
in  barren  regions  of  the  Malay 
Archipelago. 

[I  la-la'qui  (la-la'ke).  n.  tf  a. 
[Tag.]  Male  ;  masculine. 
La'U-ta  Vis'ta-ra  (Ul'Y-td 
vYs'td-rd  ;  Sb\  lfil'-).  [Skr. 
lalita  pleasing  -f  vistara ,  vis- 
tar  a.  extent,  extension.]  A 
Sanskrit  narrative  of  the  life 
and  doctrines  of  Buddha,  one  of 
the  chief  works  of  Buddhistic 
literature. 

lall  (dial,  lai),  t*.  t.  To  cry  out. 
Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 

Lai 'lan  (UL'tfn),  Lal'land 
(-dnd),  a.  [Dial,  form  of  low¬ 
land.]  Scot.  Of  or  pertaining 
to  the  Lowlands  of  Scotland.  — 
ft.  The  Lowland  Scotch  dialect. 
II  l’al-le'gro  (liil-la'grd).  [It.] 
The  cheerful  or  merry  (one) ;  — 
esp.  [cap.],  the  title  of  a  famous 
minor  poem  by  Milton,  a  com¬ 
panion  piece  to  “  II  Penseroso.” 
la'lo  (lii'15),  ft.  |  Name  of  gum¬ 
bo  in  Reunion.]  The  powdered 
leaves  of  the  baobab  tree,  used 
in  Africa  as  an  ingredient  of 
Boups.  Cf.  couscous, 
lalo-neu-ro'sis  ( lttl'O-nfl-ro'sYs), 
ft.  [NL.  See  lalo- ;  neurosis.] 
Med.  A  defect  in  speech,  of  nerv¬ 
ous  origin,  marked  by  want  of 


ale,  senate,  c&re,  &m,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofa ;  eve,  Svent,  find,  reefint,  maker;  ice,  Ill;  old,  6bey,  orb,  6dd,  s&ft,  connect ;  use,  unite,  urn,  up,  circiis,  menu ; 
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lal  o-pho'bl  a  (lSl'S-fo'bT-d),  n.  [NL.  ;  lalo -  +  -phobia  ] 
Med.  Dread  of  speaking  or  of  attempting  to  speak, 
lalo-ple'gi-a (-ple'jt-d), n.  [NL.;  lalo-  +  -pkgia.~\  Med. 
Loss  of  power  of  speech  due  to  paralysis  of  muscles  other 
than  those  of  the  tongue, 
la'ma  (la'md),  n.  [Tibetan 
blama  (pronounced  l'dfmd) 
a  chief,  a  high  priest.]  In 
Tibet,  Mongolia,  etc.,  a 
priest  or  monk  of  the  be¬ 
lief  called  Lamai8m  ;  —  so 
called  by  Chinese  and  other 
foreigners.  The  Tibetans 
themselves  restrict  the 
term  to  monks  famed  for 
wisdom  and  saintliness, 
la'ma-ic  (-Ik  ;  ld-ma'Ik),  a. 

Of  or  pert,  to  Lamaism. 

La'maism  (lii'md-Tz’m),  n. 

The  Buddhism  of  Tibet 
and  Mongolia,  the  tenets  of 
which  are  those  of  the  Ma¬ 
hay  ana,  or  Northern  Bud¬ 
dhism  (introduced  into  Lama  with  Prayer  Wheel. 
Tibet  in  the  7th  century),  coupled  with  corrupted  Sivaism 
and  native  shamanistic  beliefs  and  practices.  It  is  note¬ 
worthy  for  its  ritualistic  practices  (including  the  use  of 
prayer  wheels,  prayer  flags,  rosaries,  bells,  etc.,  and  the 
rites  of  baptism  and  confirmation),  and  esp.  for  its  elabo¬ 
rate  hierarchal  organization,  at  the  head  of  which  is  the 
Grand,  or  Dalai,  Lama  (lit.,  the  Ocean  Lama)  and  the  almost 
equally  exalted  Teshu,  or  Bogodo,  Lama.  Below  these  are  sev¬ 
eral  monastic  orders,  both  monks  and  nuns.  Members  of 
the  higher  orders  are  looked  upon  as  reincarnations  of  de¬ 
parted  saints.  —  La'ma  1st,  n.—  La  ma  is'tic  (-Ts'tTk),  a. 
La  marck'i  an  (ld-mar'kt-dn),  a.  Designating,  or  pertain¬ 
ing  to,  the  theories  of  Lamarck.  See  Lamarckism.  —  n. 
A  supporter  of  these  theories. 

La  marckism  (ld-mar'kTz’m),  n.  Biol.  The  theory  of 
organic  evolution  proposed  and  maintained  by  the  French 
naturalist  Lamarck  (1744-1829).  Lamarck  was  the  found¬ 
er  of  the  theory  of  evolution  in  its  modern  sense,  as  opposed 
to  the  separate  creation  of  species  ;  the  term  Lamarckism 
is,  however,  restricted  to  his  particular  ideas  in  regard 
to  it.  These  were :  that  changes  in  environment  cause 
changes  in  structure  of  animals  and  plants,  esp.  by  induc¬ 
ing  new  or  increased  use  of  certain  organs  or  parts,  result¬ 
ing  in  adaptive  modification  or  greater  development,  and 
inducing  also  disuse  and  final  atrophy  of  other  organs; 
that  such  acquired  characters  are  transmitted  to  off¬ 
spring.  Cf.  evolution,  Darwinism,  Neo-Lamarckism. 
la'ma-ser-y  (la'md-sSr-T  ;  ld-ma'ser-T  ;  277),  n.  ;  pi.  -series 
(-Tz).  [Cf.  F.  lamaserie.  See  lama.]  A  monastery  or 
convent  of  lamas,  in  Tibet,  Mongolia,  etc. 
lamb  (15m),  n.  [AS.  lamb  ;  akin  to  D.  &  Dan.  lam,  G.  & 
Sw.  lamm ,  OS.,  Goth.,  &  Icel.  lamb.']  1.  A  young  sheep. 

2.  A  person  innocent,  gentle,  meek,  or  weak  as  a  lamb. 

3.  A  simple,  unsophisticated  person  ;  one  who  is  cheated  ; 
Stock  Exchange  Cant ,  one  who  speculates  amateurishly. 

4.  Ironically,  a  cruel  or  ferocious  person  ;  a  rough  or 
ruffian,  as  one  of  a  gang  or  body  employed  to  commit  deeds 
of  violence  at  elections  in  England ;  as,  in  Eng.  Hist., 
Kirke’s  Lambs ,  the  bloodthirsty  and  rapacious  soldiers  of 
Col.  Kirke’s  regiment  in  1684-86. 

5.  The  flesh  of  the  lamb. 

6.  Short  for:  a  lambskin,  b  Bot.  Scythian  lamb. 

L&mb  of  God,  the  Lamb,  Bib.,  Christ,  in  allusion  to  the 
paschal  lamb.  “  Behold  the  Lamb  of  God,  which  taketh 
away  the  sin  of  the  world.”  John  i.  29. 

lamb  (15m),  v.i.;  lambed  (15md) ;  lamb'ing.  To  bring 
forth  a  lamb  or  lambs,  as  sheep. 

lamb,  v.  t.  1.  To  bring  forth  (a  lamb)  ;  — only  in  p.  p. 

2.  To  tend  (ewes)  at  lambing  time  ;  — also  with  down. 
lamb 'da  (15m'dri),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  A  appSa.]  1.  The 
eleventh  letter,  A,  A,  of  the  Greek  alphabet,  corresponding 
to  the  English  L,  1. 

2.  Anat.  The  point  of  junction  of  the  sagittal  and  lamb- 
doid  sutures  of  the  skull.  See  craniometry,  lllust. 
lamb'da-clsm  (-siz’m),  n.  Also  lambda-cis'mus  (-sTz'- 
mus).  [L.  lambdacismus,  Gr.  Aaji/36a*i0>i6?,  fr*  hayfiSa 
the  letter  lambda  (A).]  a  Overfrequent  use  of  l  in  speak¬ 
ing  or  writing,  b  Imperfect  pronunciation  of  l,  as  by 
giving  it  a  mouille  sound  ( y  or  ly)  when  doubled,  c  Sub¬ 
stitution  of  l  for  r  in  pronunciation  ;  lallation. 
lamb'doid  (ISm'doid),  a.  [Gr.  XayfiSociSris,  fr.  Acqx/35a  the 
letter  lambda  (A)  -f-  clSos  shape.]  Of  the  general  shape  of 
the  Greek  lambda  (A);  hence,  Anat.,  designating  the  suture 
connecting  the  occipital  and  parietal  bones  of  the  skull, 
lam'ben-cy  (15m'b<?n-sT),  pi.  -cies  (-sTz).  Quality, 
state,  or  fact  of  being  lambent ;  that  which  is  lambent, 
lam'bent  (15m'bent),  a.  [L.  lambens ,  - entis ,  p.  pr.  of  lam - 
here  to  lick  ;  akin  to  E.  lap.  See  lap  to  drink  by  licking.] 

1.  Lit.,  licking  ;  hence,  playing  lightly  on  or  over  a  sur¬ 


face  ;  touching  lightly ;  gliding  over ;  wavering  ;  twin¬ 
kling  ;  flickering.  “  A  lambent  flame.”  Dryden. 

2.  Softly  bright  or  radiant ;  as,  la?nbe7it  eyes;  a  lambent 

sky.  “  The  lambent  purity  of  the  stars.”  Irving. 

3.  Characterized  by  lightness  of  touch  and  brilliance  ;  as, 

lambent  humor.  “  A  lambent  style.”  Beaconsjield. 

Syii.  —  See  radiant. 

Lam'beth  Quad  ri-lat'er  al  (15m'beth).  [From  Lambeth 
Palace,  London,  city  residence  of  the  Archbishop  of  Can¬ 
terbury.]  Eccl.  The  summary  of  a  basis  for  the  reunion 
of  Christendom  embodied  in  a  resolution  put  forth  by  the 
Lambeth  Conference  of  bishops  of  the  Anglican  Commun¬ 
ion  in  1888.  It  is  comprised  under  four  heads,  (1)  the  Holy 
Scripture,  (2)  the  Apostles’  and  Nicene  Creeds,  (3)  the  sac¬ 
raments  of  Baptism  and  the  Lord’s  Supper,  and  (4)  the 
Historic  Episcopate.  The  resolution  of  the  Conference 
reaffirmed  a  declaration  made  by  the  House  of  Bishops  of 
the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  at  the  General  Conven¬ 
tion  of  1886  held  m  Chicago.  The  summary  is  known  in 
the  United  States  as  the  Chicago-Lambeth  Quadrilateral, 
lamb 'kin  (15m'kTn),  n.  1.  A  small  or  young  lamb. 

2.  A  child,  or  a  young  or  tender  person  ;  —  chiefly  a  term 
of  endearment. 

lamb'like  (-Ilk'),  a.  Like  a  lamb  ;  gentle  ;  meek, 
lam'boys  (15m'boiz),  n.  pi.  a  A  kind  of  medieval  skirt 
hanging  in  vertical  folds  from  the  waist,  b  In  armor  of 
the  Tudor  period,  a  steel  skirt  with  vertical  flutings  imita¬ 
tive  of  the  preceding.  Cf.  base,  n.,  20. 
lam'bre-quln  (15m'bre-kTn  ;  15m'ber- ;  277),  n.  [F.]  1.  A 
kind  of  pendent  scarf  or  covering  attached  to  the  helmet, 
to  protect  it  from  wet  or  heat.  Obs.  or  Hist. 

2.  Her.  =  mantling. 

3.  A  piece  of  ornamental  drapery  or  short  decorative 
hanging,  pendent  from  a  shelf  or  from  the  casing  above  a 
window,  hiding  the  curtain  fixtures,  or  the  like.  U.  S. 

4.  Ceramics.  A  decorative  band  of  solid  color  having  a 
jagged  or  scalloped  lower  edge,  as  on  some  Chinese  vases. 

lamb'skin  (ISm'skin'),  n.  1.  A  lamb’s  skin,  or  leather 
made  from  it ;  esp.,  a  skin  dressed  with  the  wool  on,  or  ma¬ 
terial  consisting  of  such  skin,  used  for  mats,  clothing,  etc. ; 
often,  in  the  leather  trade,  a  sheepskin  of  small  size  and 
fine  grade. 

2.  A  kind  of  woolen  cloth  imitating  lambskin  fur. 

3.  Freemasonry.  A  white  leather  apron  worn  as  a  badge 
by  a  Freemason. 

Iamb’  s'-quar'ters  (I5mz'-),  n.  a  A  goosefoot  ( Chenopo - 
diurn  album),  naturalized  in  the  United  States  from  Eu¬ 
rope,  and  sometimes  used  as  a  pot  herb  ;  also,  any  of  sev¬ 
eral  related  species.  b  Spreading  orach  (Atriplex patula). 
lamb’s'-tongue  ,  n.  1.  A  European  plantain  ( Plantago 
media) ;  —  so  called  from  the  shape  of  its  hoary  leaves. 

2.  A  carpenter’s  plane  with  a  deep  narrow  bit,  for  making 
curved  grooves. 

3.  A  kind  of  molding  having  a  tapering  tongue-shaped 
section,  or,  loosely,  one  having  half  such  a  section,  much 
used  on  sash  bars ;  also,  in  the  United  States,  an  ovolo, 
followed  by  a  fillet,  as  worked  along  the  edge  of  a  board. 

Iamb’s  wool,  a  The  wool  of  a  lamb,  or  material  made 
of  it.  b  A  drink  made  of  hot  ale  mixed  with  the  pulp  of 
roasted  apples,  and  sugared  and  spiced ;  —  prob.  from  the 
resemblance  of  the  pulp  to  lamb’s  wool, 
lame  (lam;  F.  lam),  n.  [F.,  a  thin  plate,  L.  lamma.]  a  A 
thin  plate,  as  of  metal  ;  a  lamina.  Specif.  :  b  pi.  Small 
steel  plates  combined  together  so  as  to  slide  one  upon  the 
other  and  form  a  piece  of  armor, 
lame  (lam),a./LAM'ER(lam'er);  lam'est  (-Sst).  [ME.  lame, 
AS.  lama  ;  akin  to  D.  lam,  G.  lahm,  OHG.,  Dan.,  &  Sw. 
lam,  Icel.  lami ,  Russ,  lomat ’  to  break,  lomota  rheumatism.] 

1.  Physically  disabled  or  weakened  in  any  way  ;  feeble  ; 
infirm  ;  paralyzed  ;  helpless. 

2.  Disabled  by  reason  of  the  imperfect  action  of  a  limb 
through  injury  or  defect ;  specif.,  disabled  in  the  leg  or 
foot  so  as  to  be  deprived  partly  or  wholly  of  the  power  of 
walking  ;  having  a  perceptible  abnormal  variation  in  the 
movement  or  gait,  due  to  an  alteration  of  the  organs  of 
locomotion  ;  crippled  ;  as,  a  lame  man  or  horse. 

3.  Hence,  hobbling  ;  limping  ;  halting  ;  inefficient ;  de¬ 
fective,  as  metrical  feet.  “  A  lame  endeavor.”  Barrow. 

O,  most  lame  and  impotent  conclusion  !  Shak. 

lame  duck,  a  disabled  person  or  thing ;  specif.,  Stock  Ex¬ 
change  Cant,  a  person  unable  to  fulfill  his  engagements, 
lame  (lam),  v.  t.  ;  lamed  (lamd) ;  lam'ing  (lam'Tug).  To 
make  lame  ;  to  cripple  or  disable. 

If  you  happen  to  let  the  child  fall  and  lame  it.  Swift. 
lame,  V.  i.  To  go  or  become  lame.  Kipling. 

la-mel'la  (ld-mSl'a),  n. ;  pi.  L.  -lje  (-e),  E.  -las  (-az).  [L. 
lamella,  dim.  of  lamina  plate,  leaf,  layer.  Cf.  lamina, 
omelet.]  A  thin  plate,  leaf,  or  layer;  a  platelike  organ, 
process,  or  part ;  as  :  a  Anat.  &  Zool.  (1)  In  lamellibranch 
mollusk8,  one  of  the  thin  plates  composing  the  gills.  (2)  In 
bone,  one  of  the  bony  concentric  layers  surrounding  the 
Haversian  canals,  b  Bot.  (1)  In  fungi  of  the  order  Agari- 
cales  (mushrooms  and  their  allies),  a  gill.  (2)  One  of  the 


muscular  coordination,  as  in 

stammering. 

lam.  4*  LAME,  loam. 

lam.  Obs.,  Scot.,  dial.  Eng.,  or 

ref.  sp.  of  LAMB. 

lam  dim),  v.  t.  !f  i. ;  lammed 

(lttrnd) ;  lam'mino.  [Cf.  Icel. 

lemja  to  beat,  akin  to  E.  lame.'] 

To  beat  soundly  :  to  thrash  ; 

strike;  whack.  Obs.,  Vulgar , 

or  Dial. 

Lam.,  or  lam.  Abhr.  Lamenta¬ 
tions  ;  Bot.,  Lamarck  ;  Liberali- 
um  Artium  Magister  (L.,  Mas¬ 
ter  of  the  Liberal  Arts). 

L.  A.  M.  Abbr.  London  Acad¬ 
emy  of  Music. 

la'ina  (la'md),  n.  a  Var.  of 
llama,  b  [cap.]  Zool.  The 
genus  containing  the  llama,  al¬ 
paca,  etc. 

||  la'ma,  n.  [Sp.l  A  kind  of 
cloth,  orig.  Spanish,  made  with 
gold  or  silver  threads.  [maist.I 
La'ma-ite  (la'md-It),  n.  =  La-| 
i|  la  mal  er'ba  cre'sce  pre'sto 
(Id  mal  Sr'ba  kra'sha  prS'sto). 
[It.)  The  bad  herb  (weed)  grows 
fast.  [Lamaism.  R.  I 

La'man  ism  (la'mdn-Tz’m),  n.  | 
la-man'tin  ( ld-mkn'tYn),  n.  [F. 
hnnantin,  lamentin,  prob.  fr. 
its  name  in  the  Antilles.  Cf. 
manatee.]  A  manatee, 
lam'ar  (lum'dr).  f  lamber. 
La-marck'i-an-ism  (ld-mar'kY- 


dn-Yz’m),  7i.  Biol.  Lamarckism. 

la'ma-sa-ry,  la'ma-se-rai',  la'- 
mas-ser  y.  Vars.  of  lamasery. 
Lamasse  +  Lammas. 
la'ma-ster-y,  la'me-ster-y,  n.  = 

LAMASERY. 

lamb,  v.  t.  Var.  of  lam,  to  beat. 
Obs.,  Dial.  Eng.,  or  Slaug.  —  to 
lamb  down.  Slang,  Australia. 
a  To  spend  recklessly  ;  to  knock 
down.  See  under  knock,  v.  t.  b 
To  induce  to  spend  money  reck¬ 
lessly  ;  to  “  bleed  ;  ”  —  said  esp. 
of  the  keepers  of  public  houses, 
lam-back  ,  v.  t.  To  beat;  thrash. 
—  n.  Blow  ;  whack.  —  1am- 
back'er,  n.  All  Obs. 
lamb'ale'  (l&m'alO,  n.  A  feast 
formerly  held  at  the  time  of 
shearing  lambs,  about  Whitsun¬ 
tide.  Eng. 

lam  bar  dar'  (iam/bar-dar'). 
Var.  of  i.umberdar. 
lam  baste'  (l&m-bast'),  r.  t. 
[ lam  -+-  baste  to  beat.]  To  beat; 
thrash.  Slang  or  Dial. 

Lam 'bath-ism,  7i.  Prob.,  a  mani¬ 
festo  from  Lambeth  Palace,  the 
London  residence  of  the  Arch¬ 
bishop  of  Canterbury.  Obs. 
lam'ba-tive  +  lambjtive. 
lamb-doi'dal  (lkm-doi'ddl),  a. 
Lambdoid. 

lambeake.  *f*  lam  back. 

||  lam'beau  (Ittm'bO),  n.  ;  pi. 
-beaux  (lkm'bdz  ;  -b5).  [I., 


shred,  tatter.]  A  dependent  strip 
or  fillet ;  specif..  Her.,  a  point 
of  a  label,  or  the  label  itself. 

||  lam  bel'  (laN'bSl'),  n.  [F.] 
Fr.  Her.  A  label, 
lam'bel  (l&m'bSl),  n.  [OF.,  a 
hanging  strap.  F.  lambeau,  lam- 
bel,  a  term  in  heraldry.  Cf. 
label.]  Medieval  Armor,  a  A 
rectangular  piece  of  stuff,  form¬ 
ing  part  of  a  dress  :  a  part  of  the 
housings  of  a  horse,  hanging  at 
the  breast  or  flank  ;  hence.  Her., 
one  tongue  or  pendant  of  a  label 
serving  as  a  difference,  b  pi. 
=  LAM  BOYS. 

lam'bent-ly,  adv.  of  lambent. 
lam'ber,  7i.  [See  amber.  The 
/  is  the  F.  article.]  Amber.  Obs. 
or  Dial.  Eng. 

lamb'er  (lttm'Sr),  n.  1.  One 
who  tends  ewes  at  lambing  time. 
2.  A  ewe  that  is  lambing. 
Lam'bert  (lttm'b?rt),  7?.  [F.,  of 
G.  origin  ;  cf.  OHG.  Lanaberht, 
Lambreht,  and  AS.  Landbeorht, 
also  E.  land  and  bright .]  Lit., 
illustrious  with  landed  posses¬ 
sions  ;  —  masc.  prop.  name.  F. 
Lambert,  Lanbert  (laN'bar'); 
It.  Lamberto  (liim-bar't5)  ;  G. 
Lambert  (lam'b6rt),  Landbert 
(liint'bErt). 

Lam'bert  pine  (lftm'bSrt).  [Aft¬ 
er  A.  B.  Lambert  (1761-1842), 
English  botanist.]  The  sugar 


pine  of  California  and  Oregon 
( Pinus  lambertiana ). 

Lambeth  Articles.  See  Arti¬ 
cles  of  Religion. 

Lambeth  Conference.  See  An¬ 
glican  Communion. 
lam'be-tive-  +  lambitive. 
lamb'hood,  n.  See  -hood. 
lamb'ie  (ISm'Y),  n.  A  lamb  ; 

—  a  term  of  endearment  for  a 
lamb  or  a  young  or  weak  person, 
lamb'i-ness,  n.  Quality’  of  be¬ 
ing  lamblike.  Nonce  Word. 
lamb'ing,  p.pr.  tf  vb.  n.  of  lamb. 
lamb'isn.  a.  Lamblike, 
lam'bi-tive,  a.  (L.  lambere  to 
lick.  See  lambent.]  Taken  by 
licking  with  the  tongue.  Obs. 

—  77.  A  lambitive  medicine;  a 
lincture.  Obs 

lamb'kilP,  n.  a  Sheep  laurel. 
U.  S.  b  The  etaggerbush. 
lamb'ling,  n.  =  lambkin. 
lamb'ly  ( lftm'lY),  a.  Lamblike. 
Nonce  Word. 

Lamb'messe.  +  Lammas. 
lamb'-pie',  n.  1.  A  pie  of  lamb. 
2.  A  beating  ;  a  thrashing  ;  — 
with  punning  allusion  to  lam,  v. 
lam'br®.  lamber,  amber, 
lam'bren.  Obs.  pi.  of  lamb. 
lamb’a'-cress7,  7*.  The  Euro¬ 
pean  cress  Cardamine  hirsuta. 
lamb's  fry.  Cookery  A  fried 
testicle  of  a  lamb. 
lamb'skin/,  v.  t.  [Cf.  lam  to 


scales  or  appendages  at  the  base  of  the  petal  in  some  co¬ 
rollas,  as  that  of  the  pink. 

la-mel'lar  (la-mSl'dr  ;  15mr£-ldr ;  277),  a.  Composed  of, 
arranged  in,  or  characterized  by,  lamellae;  lamellate, 
lamellar  vector,  Math.,  the  gradient  of  a  potential  function, 
lam'el  late  (15m'g-lat;  ld-m51'at)  )  a.  [See  lamella.] 
lam'el  lat'ed  (15m'£-lat'Sd)  j  a  Composed  of,  or 
furnished  with,  thin  plates  or  lamella*,  b  Composed  of  a 
flat  plate  or  leaf.  —  lam'el-late-ly,  adv. 
la  mel'li  branch  (la-m<51'T-br5i]k),  n.  Zobl.  One  of  the 
Lamellibranchiata.  —  a.  Lamellibranchiate. 

La  mel  li  bran'chi  a  (-br5i)'kT-d)  )  n.  pi.  [NL.  See  la- 
La-mel'li-bran  chi-a'ta  (  a'td)  )  mella  ;  -branchia, 
branchiate.]  Zool. 

A  class  of  molluaks, 
including  the  clams, 
oysters,  mussels,  etc., 
distiuguished  by  hav¬ 
ing  the  body  bilater¬ 
ally  symmetrical, 
compressed,  and  more 
or  less  completely  in¬ 
closed  within  the  man-  One  of  the  Lamellibranchiata  ( Callista 
tie,  which  secretes  a  convexa).  c  Opening  of  Exhalant  Si- 
bivalved  shell  whose  phon;  i  Opening  of  Inhalant  Siphon; 
parts  are  connected  J  toot;  m  Mantle;  l  Lunuie. 
by  a  hinge  over  the  animal’s  back.  There  is  no  distinct 
head,  and  there  are  usually  two  lamelliform  gills  on  each 
side  of  the  body.  In  most  of  the  forms,  as  in  the  common 
clam,  the  ventral  region  of  the  body  is  differentiated  into 
a  muscular  plowshare,  or  tongue-shaped  foot,  by  means  of 
which  the  animal  burrows  or  moves  about,  but  in  some, 
as  the  oyster,  the  foot  is  rudimentary  or  wanting.  In  such 
cases  the  animal  is  generally  stationary.  In  the  burrow¬ 
ing  species  the  posterior  margins  of  the  mantle  lobes  com¬ 
monly  form  tubes  ( siphons )  through  w’hich  water  passes 
into  and  out  of  the  mantle  cavity.  Called  also  Acephala, 
Conchifera ,  Bivalvia,  Pelecypoda. 
la  mel  11  bran'chi  ale  (-at),  a.  Zool.  Belonging  to  the 
Lamellibranchiata.  —  n.  One  of  the  Lamellibranchiata. 
la  mel'li-corn  (ld-m€l'T-k6rn),  a.  [ lamella  -f*  L.  cornu  a 
horn.  See  lamella.]  Zobl.  Having  or  des- 
ignating  antennae  of  the  type  cliaracteristic  of  II: iJJTl 

the  Lamellicornia  ;  pertaining  to  that  group.  )?  j||  f 

—  n.  One  of  the  Lamellicornia. 

La-mel'li-oor'ni-a  (-kSr'nl-d)  n  pf.  [NL.  ]^meIlicorn 
oee  lamellicorn.]  Zool.  A  suborder  or  su-  Antenna  of 
perfamily  of  beetles  having  five-jointed  tarsi,  a  Beetle, 
and  three  or  more  of  the  terminal  segments  Enlarged, 
of  the  antennae  expanded  into  flattened  plates,  which  when 
pressed  together  give  the  antenna  a  club-shaped  appear¬ 
ance.  It  includes  the  families  Lucanidae  (stag  beetles). 
Passalidae,  and  Scarabaeidae  (dung  beetles  and  leaf  chafers) 
or  is  restricted  to  the  last  only. 


larn  el  lif'er-ous  (15m'e-lTf'er-ws),  a.  [lamella  -f-  -ferous.] 
Bearing,  or  composed  of,  thin  layers,  plates,  or  scales, 
la  meril  form  (lri-mSl'T-f6rm),  a.  [lamella  -f-  -form.]  Hav¬ 
ing  the  form  of  a  lamella  ;  thin  and  flat  ;  scalelike, 
la  mel  U  ros'tral  (-rSs'trftl),  a.  [lamella  +  rostral.]  Zool. 
Having  a  lamellate  bill ;  pert,  to  the  Lamellirostres. 

La  mel  11  ros'tres  (-rbs'trez),  n.  pi.  [NL.  See  lamella  ; 
rostrum.  ]  Zool.  A  group  of  birds  embracing  the  ducks, 
geese,  swans,  mergansers,  and  usually  the  flamingos  ;  —  so 
called  from  the  transverse  toothlike  ridges  or  lamellae  just 
inside  the  edges  of  the  bill.  Cf.  Anseres. 
lam'el- lose  (15m'2-los  ;  la-mSl'os  ;  277),  a.  Composed  of, 
having,  or  arranged  in,  lamellae  ;  lamellar, 
la  ment'  (ld-mSnt/),  v.  i.  ;  la-ment'ed  ;  la-ment'ing.  [L. 
lamentari,  fr.  lamentum  a  lament :  cf.  F.  lamenter.]  To 
express  or  feel  sorrow  ;  to  weep  or  wail ;  to  mourn  greatly. 

Jeremiah  lamented  for  Josiah.  2  Chron.  xxxv.  25. 
la  ment',  v.  t.  1.  To  express  deep  sorrow  for  or  about  ; 
to  mourn  for  ;  to  bemoan  ;  bewail. 

One  laughed  at  follies,  one  lamented  crimes.  Dryden. 
2.  To  cause  to  lament ;  to  distress.  Obs.  or  R. 

Syn.  —  Mourn,  bewail.  See  deplore. 
to  lament  one’s  self,  to  lament.  Archaic. 
lament',  n.  [L  .lamentum.  Cf.  lament,  v.]  1.  Expres¬ 

sion  of  grief  or  sorrow  in  complaints  or  cries  ;  lamenta¬ 
tion  ;  a  lamenting  ;  a  wailing  ;  a  weeping. 

Torment,  and  loud  lament,  and  furious  rage.  Milton. 
2.  An  expression  of  lamentation  in  a  literary  or  conven¬ 
tional  form,  as  an  elegy,  mournful  ballad,  or  dirge  ;  also, 
the  air  to  which  it  is  sung  or  played, 
lam'en-ta-ble  (15m'?n-td-b’l),  a.  [L.  lameniabilis :  cf.  F. 
lamentable.]  1.  Mournful ;  sorrowful ;  expressing  grief  ; 
doleful ;  as,  a  lamentable  countenance. 

2.  Fitted  to  awaken  lament ;  to  be  lamented  ;  sorrowful ; 

pitiable  ;  deplorable  ;  as,  a  lamentable  misfortune,  or  error. 
“  Lamentable  helplessness.”  Burke. 

3.  Miserable  ;  pitiful ;  paltry  ;  —  in  a  contemptuous  or 

ridiculous  sense.  Bp.  Stilling  fleet, 

—  lam'en  ta  ble  ness.  n.  —  lam'en-ta  bly,  adv . 


beat,  skin,  Ti.l  To  beat ;  thrash. 
Obs.  —  77.  A  blow,  as  with  a 
cudgel.  Obs.  [lansquenet.] 
lamb'skin  net'.  Erroneous  for| 
lamb’8'-let  tuce,  n.  Corn  salad. 
lamb,a'-tailB/,  n.pl.  a  Catkins 
of  the  hazel.  Eng.  b  The  spore¬ 
bearing  spikes  of  the  club  mo6s 
Lycopodium  clavatum .  U.  S. 
lamb’s'-toe/,  n.  Dial.  Eng.  a 
Bird’s-foot  trefoil  a.  b  Kidney 
vetch,  c  Black  medic, 
lamb  succory.  A  small  Euro¬ 
pean  cichoriaceous  herb  (Amo- 
sen's  minima). 

lamb’s'-wool'  sponge.  A  soft- 
fibered  commercial  sponge,  esp. 
Hippospongia  gossi/pina. 
lam'da,  lam-doi'dal.  +  lamb¬ 
da,  lambdoidal. 
lame,  j*  lamb.  [of  loam. I 
lame  (lam).  Obs.  or  Scot.  var. | 
lame,  n.  Lameness.  Obs. 
La'mech  (la'mC-k),  n.  Bib.  A 
descendant  of  Cain,  and  father 
of  Jabal,  Jubal,  and  Tubal-cain. 
la'medh.  la'med  (la'mfd),  n. 
[Heb.,  lit.,  ox  goad.]  The 
twelfth  letter  [^]  of  the  Hebrew 
alphabet,  corresponding  to  Eng. 
L.  As  a  numeral,  30.  [^are.| 

lam'el  (lam'll),  7j.  =  lamella.  | 
La  mel  la-rl'l-dae  (ld-meFd-rl  '- 
Y-de),7i./j/.  [NL.  See  lamella.] 
Zool.  A  family  of  taenioglossate 


molluske  having  a  delicate  shell, 
which  in  the  type  genus,  Lam'- 
el-la'ri-a(iamV-la'rY-d),iB  com¬ 
pletely  inclosed  within  the 
mantle.  Some  species  are  semi- 
parasitic,  depositing  their  eggs 
on  compound  ascidians 
la-mel'lar-ly,ar/a'.  of  lamellar. 
la-mel'la-ry  (ld-m61'a-rl ;  1km'- 
£-18-rY),  a.  Lamellar.  Rare. 
la-mel'li-cor'nate  (1  d-m  S  l'Y- 
k6r'nSt),a.  Lamellicorn.  Rare. 
La-mel  11-cor'nes  (-n  e  z),  tj.  pi. 
[NL.1  The  Lamellicornia. 
la-meVli-cor'nous  (-nws),  a.  La¬ 
mellicorn.  Rare. 
la-mel'li-ped  (ld-m?l'Y-p?d),  a. 
[lamella  -f  -ped.]  Zool.  Having 
a  flattened  or  compressed  foot. 
Obs.  —  /< .  One  of  the  La-mel'll- 
pe'di-a  (-pe'dY-d),  a  group  of 
lamellibranch  mollusks  so  char¬ 
acterized.  Obs. 

la  mel  li-ros'trate  (-rbs'trat),^. 
Lamellirostral. 

lam'el-los'l-ty  (lam'e-lBs'Y-tY), 
/?.  Quality  of  being  lamellose. 
la-mel 'lule  (ld-inei'Gl),  7j.  [L. 
lamelluln,  dim.  of  lamella.]  A 
small  plate,  scale,  or  lamella, 
lame'ly,  adv.  of  lame.  See  -ly. 
lamen.  4*  leman. 
la'men.  Var.  of  lam  in. 
lame'ness,  77.  See -ness. 
lam  en-ta'cioui,  a.  Character¬ 
ized  by  lamentation.  Obs. 


food,  foot ;  out,  oil ;  chair  ;  go  ;  sing,  iqk  ;  then,  thin;  nature,  verdure  (250) ;  K  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144) ;  boN  ;  yet ;  zh  _  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Guide. 

Full  explanations  of  Abbreviations,  Signs,  etc.,  immediately  precede  the  ^  ocabulary. 
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lam'en-ta'tlon  (ISm'gn-ta'shwn),  n.  [F.  lamentation ,  L. 
lamentatio.]  1.  Act  of  lamenting  or  bewailing  ;  audible 
expression  of  sorrow  ;  wailing;  a  lament.  Matt.  ii.  18. 
2.  [cap.]  a  pi.  A  book  of  the  Bible  attributed  to  the 
prophet  Jeremiah  ;  —  so  named  from  the  nature  of  its  con¬ 
tents.  See  Old  Testament,  b  R.C.Ch.  Any  of  certain 
lessons  in  the  office  of  Tenebrae  taken  from  the  Book  of 
Lamentations. 

la  mented  (ld-m8n'tSd),  p.  a.  Mourned  for  ;  bewailed. 

This  humble  praise,  lamented  shade  !  receive.  Pope. 
la  menting,  n.  Lamentation. 

la  menting,  p.  a.  Mourning  ;  grieving  deeply ;  bewail¬ 
ing.  —  la  ment'ing-ly,  adv. 

la'mi-a  (la'mT-d),  n.  [L.,  fr.  Gr.  Adpia.]  1.  Claes.  Myth. 
One  of  a  class  of  man-devouring  monsters,  commonly  rep¬ 
resented  with  the  head  and  breast  of  a  woman  and  the 
body  of  a  serpent.  They  were  believed  to  assume  the 
forms  of  beautiful  women  to  allure  young  men. 

2.  Hence,  a  vampire  ;  witch  ;  sorceress. 

3.  [cap.]  In  Keats’s  poem  of  this  name,  a  bride  who  re¬ 
verts  to  her  original  serpent  form. 

4.  [cap.]  Zodl.  The  type  genus  of  Lamiinae. 

La  mi-i'naB  (la'mT-I'ne),  n.  pi.  [NL.  See  Lamia.]  Zodl. 
A  large  subfamily  of  cerambycid  beetles  distinguished  by 
having  the  fore  tibiae  grooved  on  the  inner  side  and  the 
tips  of  the  palpi  acute.  The  group  is  also  called  La-mi'i- 
des(ld-mi'T-dez),  or,  when  ranked  as  a  family,  La-ml'i-d® 
(-de).  —  la'mi  id  (la'mi-Td),  a.  &  n. 
lam'in  (18m' in),  n.  A  lamina,  or  thin  plate,  as  one  of  metal 
used  as  an  astrological  instrument  or  as  a  charm, 
lami  na  (18m'I-na),  n.  ;  pi.  L.  -uje  (-ne),  E.  -nas  (-naz). 
[L.  Cf.  lamella.]  1.  A  thin  plate  or  scale  ;  a  layer ;  a 
flake  ;  as  :  a  Zodl.  &  Anal.  Specif. ,  in  a  vertebra,  the  part 
of  the  neural  arch  extending  from  the  pedicle  to  the  me¬ 
dian  line.  b  Far.  One  of  the  numerous  narrow  thin  parallel 
plates  (more  fully  called  sensitive  laminae  or,  collectively, 
laminar  tissue)  of  soft,  vascular,  sensitive  tissue,  which 
cover  the  pododerm  of  the  walls  of  the  hoof  of  an  animal. 
They  fit  between  corresponding  horny  laminae  on  the  inside 
of  the  wall  of  the  hoof,  c  Bot.  Usually,  the  blade  or  ex¬ 
panded  part  of  a  foliage  leaf  as  distinguished  from  the 
petiole  or  the  similar  part  of  a  petal ;  also,  any  foliose  ex¬ 
pansion,  as  of  the  thallus  in  many  algae,  d  Geol.  A  very 
thin  layer  of  a  stratified  rock.  Laminae  are  usually  separa¬ 
ble  and  produced  by  intermittent  deposit ;  but  some  are  rec¬ 
ognizable  only  by  differences  of  color  or  texture,  e  Math. 
An  element  of  volume,  a  section  (commonly  plane)  of  a 
body,  viewed  as  having  infinitesimal  thickness. 

II  la'mi-na  ci-ne're-a  (sf-ne're-a)  [L.  cine.rea  ash-colored], 
Anat.,  a  thin  layer  of  gray  matter  extending  backward 
from  the  corpus  callosum  above  the  optic  commissure.  — 
II 1.  cri-bro'sa  (kri-bro'sd).  [NL.  cribrosa  cribriform.]  Anal. 
a  The  cribriform  plate  of  the  ethmoid  bone,  b  Tlie  por¬ 
tion  of  the  scleroid  coat  of  the  eye  penetrated  by  the  fibers 
of  the  optic  nerve,  c  A  perforated  plate  which  closes  the 
internal  auditory  meatus.  —  ||  1.  spi-ra'lis  (spi-ra'ITs).  [NL. 
spiralis  spiral.]  See  cochlea. 

iam'i-na-ble  (18m'T-na-b’l),  a.  Capable  of  being  formed 
into  a  lamina  or  lamin*,  as  by  splitting  or  by  being  ex¬ 
tended  under  pressure.  —  lami-na-bil'i-ty  (-bil'T-ti),  n. 
lam'i-nal  (-n&l),  lam'i-nar  (-ndr),  a.  [Cf.  F.  laminaire. 
See  lamina.]  Arranged  in,  or  consisting  of,  thin  plates  or 
layers;  having  the  form  of  a  lamina, 
laminar  tissue.  Far.  See  lamina,  1  b. 

Lam  i  na'ri-a  (lSra'I-na'n-d  ;  115), 
n.  [NL.  See  lamina.]  Bot.  A  large 
genus  of  brown  seaweeds  typifying 
the  Laminariaceae.  The  flat  thal¬ 
lus  is  either  simple  or  divided  into 
ribbonlike  segments,  and  in  some 
species  attains  a  length  of  fifty 
feet.  Several  are  used  for  food ; 
others  in  the  manufacture  of  kelp. 

Lam  i-na  ri  a'ce-ae  (-a'se-e),  n.  pi. 

[NL.,  fr.  Laminaria.]  Bot.  A  fam¬ 
ily  of  seaweeds  of  the  class  Ph*o- 
phyceae,  comprising  many  species 
of  gigantic  size.  The  tough  leath¬ 
ery  thallus  is  simple  or  branched, 
showing  great  complexity  of  form. 

Reproduction  is  by  zoospores. 

Laminaria .  Macrocysiis ,  Nereo- 
cyslis ,  and  Alaria  are  the  most 
important  of  the  many  genera. 

—  lam  i-na  ri-a'ceous  (-sMs),  a. 
lam  1  na'ri  an  (-na'rl-an;  115),  a.  Bot.  Pert,  to  algae  of  the 
genus  Laminaria ,  or  designating  that  zone  of  the  sea  (from 
two  to  ten  fathoms  in  depth)  in  which  these  seaweeds  occur, 
lam'i-nate  (18m'T-nat),  a.  [See  lamina.]  Shaped  like, 
or  consisting  of,  a  lamina  or  laminae,  or  thin  plates  or  lay¬ 
ers  ;  also,  bearing  or  covered  with  laminae, 
lam'i-nate  (-nat),  v.  t.  ;  -nat'ed  (-nat/gd) ;  -nat'ing  (-nat'- 
Ing).  [See  lamina.]  1.  To  cause  to  separate  or  divide 
into  laminae,  thin  plates,  or  layers. 

2.  To  form,  as  metal,  into  a  thin  plate,  as  by  rolling. 

3.  To  cover  or  construct  with  laminae  ;  to  plate. 


Fronds  of  Laminaria 
(L.  saccharina) 


Lammergeier. 


lam'i-nate  (18m'T-nat),  v.  i.  To  divide  into  laminae, 
lam'i-nat  ed  (-nat'gd),  a.  Consisting  of,  or  arranged  in, 
layers  or  thin  plates,  one  upon  the  other  ;  laminate, 
laminated  arch,  Arch.  &  Engin .,  an  arch  made  of  thin  layers 
of  planks,  boards,  or  the  like,  bent  to  the  curve  and  secured 
together.  Such  an  arch  has  very  little  thrust.  —  1.  arma¬ 
ture,  pole  piece,  etc.,  Elec.,  an  armature,  pole  piece,  etc., 
built  up  oi  sheet-iron  laminae,  usually  less  than  50  mils  in 
thickness,  insulated  from  each  other  to  avoid  the  effect  of 
eddy  currents.  The  planes  of  the  laminae  should  be  par¬ 
allel  to  the  magnetic  flux  and  to  the  direction  of  motion. 

—  1.  beam,  a  beam  made  of  flitches  (see  flitch.  3) ;  a  flitch 
beam.—  1.  spring,  a  spring  made  of  superposed  strips,  plates, 
or  leaves. 

lam  l-na'tion  (-ua'skan),  n.  Process  of  laminating  ;  state 
of  being  laminated  ;  also,  a  laminated  structure  ;  a  lamina, 
lami-nec'to-my  (-nSk'to-mT),  n.  [See  lamina  ;  -ectomy.] 
Surg.  Excision  of  the  posterior  arches  of  one  or  more  of 
the  vertebrae. 

lam  i-nil'er  ous  (lSm'T-nlf'er-ws),  a.  [ lamina  -f-  -ferous.] 
Bearing  or  having  laminae. 

lam'i-ni-plan'tar  (-nT-plan'tar),a.  [lamina  -f-  L.planta  sole 
of  the  foot.]  Zodl.  Having  the  side  of  the  tarsus  covered 
with  a  single  horny  plate,  those  of  the  two  side6  meeting 
behind  in  a  ridge, as  in  most  singing  birds  except  the  larks. 

—  lam  1  ni-plan  ta'tion  (-plSn-ta'slmn),  n. 

lam  1-ni'tis  (-ni'tis),  n.  [NL. ;  lamina  -f-  -itis.]  Veter. 
Inflammation  of  the  fleshy  laminae  of  the  horse’s  foot,  re¬ 
sulting  from  overfeeding,  drafts,  or  undue  drinking  of 
cold  water ;  founder.  It  is  characterized  bv  fever,  ex¬ 
cessive  tenderness  of  the  affected  feet,  and  often  serious 
pathological  changes  within  the  horny  hoof. 

La'mi-um  (la'mY-wm),  n.  [L.,  dead  nettle.]  Bot.  A  large 
genus  of  Old  World  menthaceous  plants,  the  dead  nettles, 
having  cordate,  dentate  leaves  and  showy  pink,  purple, 
yellow,  or  white  galeate  flowers,  with  basal  style,  shorter 
posterior  stamens,  and  3-sided  nutlets.  A  few  species, 
as  L.  macnlatum ,  the  spotted  dead  nettle,  and  L.  amplexi- 
caule ,  the  henbit,  are  naturalized  in  the  United  States. 
Lam'mas  (ISm'ds),  n.  [AS.  hlammesse ,  hlafnuesse,  loaf 
Mass,  bread  feast,  or  feast  of  first  fruits  ;  hldf  loaf  -f* 
msesse  Mass.  See  loaf  ;  Mass  religious  service.]  The  first 
day  of  August  ;  also,  the  time  of  year  about  Lammas  Day  ; 

—  called  also  Lammastide.  In  early  times,  in  England, 
this  day  was  kept  as  a  harvest  festival,  loaves  of  bread 
from  the  first  ripe  grain  being  consecrated  at  Mass.  In 
Scotland  it  is  a  quarter  day.  In  the  Roman  ecclesiastical  | 
calendar  it  is  the  feast  of  St.  Peter  in  Chains  (Actsxii.  4-10).  | 

Lammas  lands,  Lammas  meadows.  Eng.  Law.  Lands 
or  meadows  held  in  severalty  during  the  crop-raising 
period,  but  subject  to  rights  of  common  at  other  times. 

There  are  now  few  traces  left  of  the  Lammas  lands  and  mead¬ 
ows.  “  The  usual  time  for  the  resumption  of  common  rights 
was  Lammas  Day,  .  .  .  for  arable  lands,  and  July  6th  for  mead¬ 
ows.  In  some  cases  the  common  rights  lasted  till  November,  in 
some  till  the  middle  of  February.”  Diet,  of  Pol.  Econ. 

lam'mer-gei  er  )  (18m'er-gFer),  n.  Also  lammergeir. 
lam'mer-gey'er  )  [G.  lammergeier ;  lamin ,  pi.  lam- 

mer,  lamb  -j-  geier  vulture.] 

The  largest  European  bird 
of  prey  ( Gypaetus  barba- 
tus ),  found  in  mountainous 
regions  from  the  Pyrenees  to 
northern  India,  but  nearly 
extinct  in  the  Alps.  It  is 
about  three  and  a  half  feet 
long  and  often  nearly  ten  feet 
in  extent  of  wings.  The  back, 
wings,  and  tail  are  grayish 
black  with  white  shaft 
streaks,  the  under  part  taw- 
ny,  and  the  head  chiefly  « 
white.  A  bristly,  beardlike  uov- 
tuft  on  the  chin  gives  it  the 
name  bearded  vulture.  It  re¬ 
sembles  both  the  eagles  and 
the  vultures,  and  feeds  large¬ 
ly  on  carrion,  as  well  as  on 
small  animals.  A  related  spe¬ 
cies  ( G .  ossifragus)  inhabits 
northern  Africa. 

Lazn'ni  (ISm'nY-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  kdpva  a  fish 
of  prey.]  Zool.  A  family  of  large,  fierce  pelagic  sharks, 
known  as  mackerel  sharks  from  their  form,  including  the 
porbeagle  and  its  allies.  They  have  a  stout  body,  wide 
mouth,  large  teeth,  wide  gill  openings,  large  first  and 
small  second  dorsal,  and  the  tail  has  a  prominent  keel  on 
each  side.  Lam'na  (-nd)  is  the  type  genus.  —  lam'noid 
(-noid),  a.  &  n. 

lamp  (18mp),  n.  [F.  lampe ,  L.  lampas ,  -adis,  fr.  Gr.  A ag- 
7 ra*»,  -a6o$,  torch,  fr.  Xdpnci.i'  to  give  light,  to  shine.  Cf. 
lampad,  lantern.]  1.  A  vessel  with  a  wick  used  for  the 
combustion  of  oil  or  other  inflammable  liquid  to  produce 
artificial  light ;  by  extension,  any  of  various  vessels,  in¬ 
struments,  or  devices  for  producing  light  or  heat ;  as,  an 
arc  lamp  ;  an  incandescent  lamp  ;  a  safety  lamp. 

2.  A  torch.  Bare  or  Poetic. 

3.  a  A  heavenly  body,  as  the  sun,  moon,  or  a  star  ;  also,  a 
flash,  b  pi.  The  eyes.  Now  Slang. 


4.  Founding.  A  temporary  drying  apparatus  for  molds 
during  construction. 

5-  Fig.,  anything  which  enlightens  intellectually  or  mor¬ 
ally  ;  anything  regarded  metaphorically  as  giving  light. 

Thy  word  is  a  lamj )  unto  my  l'eet,  and  a  light  unto  my  path. 

Ps.  cxix.  105. 

Ages  elapsed  ere  Homer’s  lamp  appeared.  Cowper. 
lamp  (18mp),  v.  t.;  lamped  (18mpt)  ;  lamp'ing.  To  fur¬ 
nish  with  lamps  or  lamplight ;  to  light.  —  v.  i.  To  shine 
like  a  lamp.  Rare.  Browning. 

lam'pad  (18m'p8d),  n.  [Gr.  \ap.na<;,  Aa/x7rdSo$.  See  lamp.] 
A  lamp  or  candlestick ;  — only  with  reference  to  Rev.  iv.  5. 
Poetic  &  Rare.  “  Golden  lampads .”  Trench . 

lam  pa-ded'ro-my  (ISm'pd-ded'ro-raY),  n.; pi.  -mies  (-mlz). 
[Gr.  hapnabriSpopia  ;  Aapnag,  -afios,  torch  -}-  Spo/ uo$ 
course,  race,  akin  to  Spopeiv  to  run.]  Gr.  Antiq.  A  race 
run  in  honor  of  Prometheus,  Athene,  Hephaestus,  etc.,  by 
men  with  lighted  torches  in  their  hands,  usually  on  foot. 
In  one  form  there  were  lines  of  runners,  and  a  lighted 
torch  was  handed  from  runner  to  runner  in  each  line, 
lam-pad'e-phore  (15m-pSd'e-for  ;  201),  n.  [Gr.  hopnabip 
<f)6pos.  See  lampad  ; -phore.]  Gr.  Antiq.  A  torchbearer; 
specif.,  a  contestant  in  a  torch  race, 
lam-pad  e-pho'ri-a  (-fo'rY-d;  201),  n.  [Gr.  AcqxTra&j- 
<}>op ia.]  Gr.  Antiq.  A  torch  race  ;  a  lampadedromy. 
lam'pas  (ISm'pas),  n.  [F.]  An  ornamental  textile  fabric 
with  a  somewhat  elaborate  pattern,  as  a  flowered  silk  or  a 
woolen  damask  for  furniture  covering, 
lam'pas  (18m 'pas),  ».  [F.]  In  horses,  a  congestion  of 

the  mucous  membrane  of  the  hard  palate  just  posterior  to 
the  incisor  teeth.  The  condition  is  physiological  and  re¬ 
quires  no  treatment. 

lamp'black'  (13mp'bl8k'),  n.  [lamp  -f-  black.]  The  fine 
impalpable  soot  obtained  from  the  smoke  of  carbonaceous 
substances  only  partly  burned,  as  in  the  flame  of  a  smok¬ 
ing  lamp.  Cf.  gas  black.  It  consists  of  finely  divided 
carbon,  with  sometimes  a  very  small  proportion  of  impu¬ 
rities.  It  is  used  as  an  ingredient  of  printers’  ink,  and 
as  a  black  pigment. 

lamp'black',  v.;  -blacked'  (-bl8kt');  -black'ing.  To  cover, 
coat,  or  daub  with  lampblack. 

lamp  foot.  Elec.  The  ;current  taken  by  one  electric  lamp 
at  a  distance  of  one  foot  (from  the  end  of  a  main) ;  —  a  con¬ 
ventional  unit  used  in  finding  electrical  centers.  Cf.  am¬ 
pere  foot. 

lamp  hour  Elec.  The  energy  required  to  maintain  one 
lamp  during  one  hour. 

lamp'ing,  p.pr.  &  vb.  n.  of  lamp,  v.  Specif.:  p.  a.  [Cf. 
It.  lampante.]  Shining  ;  brilliant;  flashing.  “  Lamping 
eyes.”  ^  Spenser. 

lam'pi-on  (18m'pY-wn),  n.  [F.,  fr.  lampe  lamp.]  A  small 
lamp  or  vessel  of  oil  with  a  wick,  as  used  at  illuminations, 
lamp'llght'  (ISmp'lit'),  n.  Light  from  a  lamp  or  lamps, 
lamp'light  er  (-er),  n.  1.  One  that  lights  a  lamp  ;  esp. : 
a  A  person  who  lights  street  lamps,  b  U.  S.  A  spill  of 
paper,  wood,  or  the  like,  for  lighting  lamps. 

2.  The  calico  bass.  Local ,  U.  S. 

lamp  Oil-  Oil  used  in  lamps ;  fig.,  night  work  or  study, 
lam  poon'  (18m-poon'),  n.  [F.  lampon ,  prob.  orig.  a  drink¬ 
ing  song,  fr.  lampons  let  us  drink,  —  the  burden  of  such  a 
song,  fr.  tamper  to  guzzle,  to  drink  much  and  greedily ; 
of  G.  or  D.  origin,  and  akin  to  E.  lap  to  drink.]  A  per¬ 
sonal  satire  in  waiting,  usually  malicious  or  abusive. 

Like  her  who  missed  her  name  in  a  lampoon , 

And  grieved  to  find  herself  decayed  so  soon.  Dryden. 
Syn.  — Lampoon,  pasquinade.  A  lampoon  is  a  malicious 
and  abusive  satire  directed  against  an  individual ;  a  pas¬ 
quinade  (see  etym.)  is  commonly  a  lampoon  to  which 
especial  publicity  or  notoriety  is  given  ;  as,  “  a  lust  to  .  .  . 
make  satire  a  lampoon  ”  (Pope) ;  cf.  “  Till  you  informed 
me  of  it,  I  did  not  know  that  Lord  Byron  had  amused 
himself  with  lampooning  me”  (Southey);  “The  w'hite 
walls  of  the  barracks  wrere  covered  with  ...  pasquinades 
leveled  at  Cortez  ”  (Prescott) ;  cf.  “  a  quondam  cobbler 
.  .  .  who,  becoming  stage-mad,  had  attempted  the  rtle  of 
Xerxes  .  .  .  and  been  notoriously  pasquinaded  for  his 
pains  (Poe).  See  caricature,  irony,  abuse. 
lam  poon',  V.  t. ;  lam-pooned'  (-poond') ;  lam-poon'ing. 
[Cf.  OF.  lamponner.]  To  subject  to  abusive  ridicule  ex¬ 
pressed  in  writing  ;  to  make  the  subject  of  a  lampoon. 

Ribald  poets  had  lampooned  him.  Macaulay. 
Syn.  — Libel,  defame,  satirize,  lash, 
lam-poon'er-y  (-er-I),  n.  Act  or  practice  of  lampooning  ; 
lampooning  quality. 

lamp'-post',  n.  A  post,  generally  of  iron,  supporting  a 
lamp  or  lantern  for  lighting  a  street,  park,  etc. 
lam'prey  (ISm'prT),  n. ;  pi.  -PREYS  (-prTz).  [ME.  lam - 
preie ,  F.  lamproie ,  LL.  lampreda,  lam- 
petra.  perh.fr.  /j\ 

L.  lambere  to 
lick  -f-  petra 
stone,  i  n  ft  u- 
enced  by  the 
source  of  F. 

proie  prey  (see  lambent,  petrify,  prey).  Cf.  limpet.] 
Any  of  certain  eel  -  like  aquatic  vertebrates  constituting 


Sea  Lamprey  ( Pe- 
tro-uyzon  marinus). 


la  men-ta'do,  n.  Lament.  Obs. 

lam  en-ta'tion-al,  a.  Of  or  pert, 
to  lamentation.  [ed.I 

la-ment'ed-ly,  adv.  of  lament- | 
la-ment'er,  n.  One  who  laments, 
la-ment'ful.o.  Mournful.  Bare. 
la-men'tin  (ld-mSn'tYn).  Var. 

Of  LAMANTIN. 

,  la  men-ti'ra  no  tie'ne  pies' 

la  man-te'rii  n5  tya'na  pyas'). 
wSp.]  The  liehas  nofeet(i.e\, can¬ 
not  be  maintained).  lamber.  I 
lam'er.  Scot.  var.  of  lamber, | 
La  mp’s'  for'mu-la  (la'maz'). 
[After  G.  L  a  m  d  (1795-1870), 
French  mathematician.] 
Strength  of  Materials.  Either  of 
two  mathematical  formulas  giv¬ 
ing  the  radial  and  hoop  stresses 
in  a  thick  cylinder  subjected  to 
internal  and  external  pressures, 
lame'-skirt  ing,  n.  Mining.  Re¬ 
moval  of  coal  from  the  side  of  an 
excavation  to  widen  it.  Local , 
Eng. 

lame'ster,  n.  [?ame  -4-  -sfer.]  A 
lame  person  :  a  cripple, 
lam'e-ter.  lam'i-ter  (lam'?-tfr), 
n.  [Cf.  lame,  o.]  A  lame  per¬ 
son;  cripple.  Scot.  Dial.  Eng. 
la-met'ta  (la-mSt'd),  n.  [Cf.  It. 
lametta ,  dim.  of  lama  a  thin 
plate.]  Foil  or  wire  of  gold,  sil¬ 
ver.  or  braes. 


lam'i-ger  n&m'Y-j£*r),  n.  [Cf. 

lameter.1  A  lame  person  ;  a 
cripple.  Dial.  Eng. 
lam  i-na'ri-oid  (1  a  m'Y-n  a'r  Y- 
oid),  a.  [ Laminaria  4-  -oid.] 
Bot.  Resembling,  or  related  to, 
the  genus  Laminaria. 
lam'i-na-rite  (l&m'Y-nd-rTt),  n. 
Paleobot.  A  fossil  plant  supposed 
to  represent  a  seaweed  allied  to 
Laminaria ,  and  designated  by 
the  generic  name  Laminarites. 
lam'i-na-ry  (-nit-rY),  a.  Lami¬ 
nar.  _  [w.  of  lame. I 

lam'ing  (lam'Yng),  p.  pr.  &-  vb.  | 
Lam'ing  proc  ess  (-Yng).  [After 
R.  Laming ,  who  introduced  it  in 
1847.]  A  process  for  removing 
hydrogen  sulphide  and  carbon 
dioxide  from  coal  gas  by  pass¬ 
ing  it  over  a  mixture  (Laming’s 
mass)  of  ferric  hydroxide,  lime, 
and  cinders  or  eaVdust. 
la-min'i-form  (ld-mYn'T-f6rm), 
a.  [ lamina  +  -form.)  Resem¬ 
bling  a  lamina. 

lam'i-nose  (lSm'Y-nds),  a.  [L. 
laminosus.)  Platelike;  laminate, 
lam'i-nous  (-nws),  a.  Laminose. 
lam'ish  (lam'Ysh).  a.  Some¬ 
what  lame.  [lamf.ter.| 

lam'i-ter  (lam'Y-t5r).  Var.  of  I 
Lam'kin  (l&m'kYn),  or  L&m'- 
mi  kin,  n.  The  hero  of  a  Scot¬ 


tish  ballad,  a  mason  who  built  a 

castle  for  a  lord,  and,  getting  no 
pay,  murdered  the  lord’s  wife 
and  child,  or  children.  “  He  has 
been  celebrated  under  the  names 
of  Lammikin,  Lamkin,  Linkin. 
Belinkin,  Bold  Rankin, and  Bal- 
canqual,  and  has  become  .  .  . 
the  prime  terror  of  the  Scottish 
nursery.”  Aytoun. 

lamm.  Obs.  or  dial.  Eng.  var. 
of  lam,  to  beat. 

lamm.  ^  lamb;  lame,  a  lamina. 
Lam'mas-tide  ,  n.  See  Lammas. 
Lammas  wheat.  A  tender  winter 
wheat,  cultivated  in  the  south 
of  England. 

lam'mer  ( lam'5r).  Var.  of  lam¬ 
ber,  amber.  Obs.  or  Scot.  S? 
Dial.  Eng. 

Lam'mer-moor7,  Bride  of(lftm'- 
gr-mooF).  See  Ashton,  Lucy. 
Lam'mi-kin,  n.  See  Lamkin. 
lam'my.  lam'mie  (1  a  m'Y),  n. 
[Prob.  dim.  of  lamb.]  Naut.  A 
quilted  woolen  frock  or  jumper 
worn  by  seamen.  Rare. 
lam-nec'to-my  ( lttm-nek  'tfi-mY-), 

n.  Surg.  =  LAMINECTOMY. 

||  l  a  mour'  et  la  ne 

peuvent  se  ca-'cher'  da/moor'- 
a  la  fu'ma'ne  pdv'  se  ka'sha'). 
[F.l  Love  and  smoke  cannot  be 
bidden. 


lamp  (limp),  n.  [ME.  (with  ex¬ 
crescent  p),  fr.  F.  lame ,  or  L. 
lamina.  See  lamina.]  A  thin 
plate  or  lamina.  Obs. 
lamp  (lamp  ;  lamp),  r.  t.  [Cf. 
Norw  dial,  lampa  to  beat,  to  go.] 
To  beat.  Scot,  if  Dial.  Eng. 
lamp.  r.  i.  To  go  quickly  with 
long  strides.  Scot.  6f  Dial  Eng. 
lam'pa-da-ry  ( l&m'pd-dJT-rYLn.; 
pi.  -dari  es  (-rYz).  [LL.  iampa- 
darius ,  or  LGr.  XapnaSapios  ; 
cf.  F.  lampadairc.  See  lamp  a 
light.]  1.  East.  Ch.  An  officer 
having  charge  of  the  lamps  in  a 
church  ;  one  who  carries  a  taper 
or  candelabrum  in  processions. 
2.  An  ornamental  lamp-post,  as 
of  bronze,  terminated  by 
branches  carrying  lamps.  Rare. 
lam'pa-dist  (-dYst),  n.  [Gr.  Acqx- 
7r a 610-7-77$,  fr.  Aa/A7ra$,  -a6 0$, 
torch.  See  lamp.]  Gr.  Antiq. 
A  lampadephore. 
lam'pa-dite  (-dit),  n.  [After  W. 
A.  Lampadius ,  German  metal¬ 
lurgist.]  Min.  A  variety  of  wad 
containing  copper  oxide,  and 
often  cobalt  oxide  as  well, 
lam-pad'o-man  cy  (l&m-p&d'o- 
m&n'sY),  n.  [See  l  a  m  pad; 
-mancy.]  Divination  by  the 
flame  of  a  lamp  or  torch. 


lamp.]  Chem.  Designating  a 
supposed  acid  formed  by  the 
slow  combustion  of  ether,  as  in 
a  lamp  with  a  platinum  spiral. 
It  is  a  mixture  of  formic  and 
acetic  acids,  aldehyde,  etc. 
lamp  'ing,  p.pr.  If  vb.  n.  of  lamt, 
to  scamper.  Scot. 
lamp'ist,  n.  [F.  lampiste.]  A 
person  skilled  in,  or  engaged  in, 
the  making  or  care  of  lamps, 
lam'pis-try  (lfim'pYs-trY)?  n.  [F. 
larnpisterie.]  Plastic  art  suit¬ 
able  for  lamp  decoration  Rare. 
lam'pit  (ldm'pYt).  Scot.  var.  of 
limpet.  [&b.  U.  5. 1 

lamp  iack.  See  3d  jack,  7  l| 
lampGess,  a.  See -less. 
lamp'let.  n.  A  small  lamp, 
lamp'-litd  a.  Lit  by  lamps. 
Lam-pong'  ( lfim-pbng'),  n.  One 
of  a  mixed  Malay  people  of 
southern  Sumatra,  noteworthy 
for  their  village  communities. 
See  Malayo-Polynesian. 
lam-poon'er,  n.  One  who  lam¬ 
poons. 

lam-Doon'ist,  n.  A  lampooner, 
lanrpre.  lampreie.  *f*  lamprey. 
lam'prel  (l&ni'prSl),  n.  a  A 
lamprey,  b  Also  lam'pret-  A 
young  lamprey.  Obs. 
lamprey  eel.  A  lamprey, 
lamprey  stock.  A  hollow  wooden 

ale,  senate,  c&re,  am,  dccount,  arm,  ask,  sofa  ;  eve,  event,  6nd,  recent,  maker;  Ice,  Ill;  old,  obey,  orb,  5dd,  sStt,  connect ;  use,  unite,  urn,  up,  circus,  menU  ; 

U  Foreign  Word.  +  Obsolete  Variant  of.  +  combined  with.  =  equals. 


lampatram,  n.  A  word  of  un¬ 
known  meaning.  Obs.  Skelton. 
lamp'er,  n.  A  person  who  makes 
a  business  of  going  about  taking 
care  of  lamps.  Local ,  U.  S. 
lam'per  (lam'p5r  ;  1km'-),  v.  i. 
[Cf.  lamp  to  go  quickly.]  To 
walk  or  go  heavily  ;  to  stride. 
Dial.  Eng. 

lam'per  eel  (l&m'pfr).  [Dial. 
tamper  lampTey  4-  eel.  Cf. 
lamprey.]  a  Any  lamprey,  b 
The  eelpout  (Zoarces  anguil- 
laris).  Local,  U.  S. 
lam  per-i'na  (lhm'per-e'nd),  n. 
A  Californian  hagfish  (Polisto- 
trema  stouti).  U.  S. 
lam'pern  (l&m'pern),  n.  [Cf. 
OF.  lamprion ,  lamproyon.  See 
lamprey.]  A  European  river 
lamprey  (  Lampetra  Jluviatilis). 
lam'pers  (Uim'pSrz),  n.  Veter. 
=  lampas.  [of  limpet.  I 

lam'pet  (ldm'pet).  Scot.  var.  | 
lamp  fish.  A  lantern  fi6h. 
lamp'fly  ,  n.  A  firefly, 
lamp 'ful.  a.  Full  of  lamps  or 
stars.  Poetic. 

||  L’Am  phLtry'on'  oil  1’on  dine' 

(liiN'fe/tre/6N'-noo  15n  den'). 
[F.]  The  Amphitryon  with 
whom  one  dines ;  one’s  host. 
See  Amphitryon. 
lam'pic  (l&m'pYk),  a.  [See 
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the  order  Hyperoartia,  syn.  Petromyzontes ,  of  the  class  Cy¬ 
clostomata  ( which  see).  The  mouth  is  large,  circular,  suc¬ 
torial,  and  jawless,  with  numerous  small  conical  teeth  in 
its  cuplike  cavity,  and  one  to  three  larger  ones  on  the  pal¬ 
ate.  The  single  nostril  is  a  blind  sac.  The  gill  pouches 
seven  on  each  side,  open  internally  into  a  canal  situated 
below  the  esophagus  and  communicating  with  it  near  the 
mouth  The  eggs  are  small  and  hatch  into  a  toothless, 
eyeless  larval  form,  known  as  ammoccetes.  Lampreys  are 
widely  distributed  in  temperate  regions  both  in  fresh  and 
salt  water,  but  the  marine  species  run  up  rivers  to  spawn 
Some  are  esteemed  as  food.  The  larger  species  feed  by 
attaching  themselves  to  fishes,  rasping  off  the  fiesh  by 
means  ot  their  horny  teeth.  They  are  usually  regarded 
as  constituting  a  single  family,  Petromyzonidte. 
lam'pro-  (lXm'pro-).  A  combining  form  from  Greek 
Aa/u.Trpo9,  bright. 

lam'pro-phyre  (ISm'pro-fIr),  n.  [ lampro -  -f-  -phyre.]  Pe- 
trog.  Any  of  a  series  of  dark  traplike  rocks  of  basaltic 
habit,  usually  occurring  in  narrow  dikes  and  sheets. 
They  often  contain  glittering  plates  of  biotite,  whence  the 
name.  —  lam'pro  phyr'ic  (-fir'Ik),  a. 

Lamp's!  lus  (lXmp'st-lus),  n.  [NL. ;  perh.  fr.  lampro -  -f 
Gr.  i/ttAos  smooth.]  Zool.  A  genus  of  fresh-water  mussels. 
L.  anodontoides  of  the  Mississippi  Valley  and  southeast¬ 
ern  States  (called  yellowback  by  fishermen)  has  a  heavy 
shell  covered  with  yellow  periostracum,  and  is  highly 
valued  for  its  mother-of-pearl.  L.  ventricosus  (called 
pocketbook)  and  L.  ligamentinus  (called  mucket)  are  species 
of  the  Mississippi  Valley  which  also  yield  mother-of-pearl. 
Lam  pyr'i  d®  (BCra-pTr'I-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  fr.  L.  lampy - 
ris  glowworm,  Gr.  Aa/xTrupi?.]  Zool.  A  family  of  beetles  of 
medium  or  small  size,  having  usually  an  elongate  form 
and  rather  soft  wing  covers  which  do  not  embrace  the 
sides  of  the  abdomen.  Many  of  the  species,  as  the  common 
fireflies,  are  nocturnal  and  are  provided  with  luminous 
organs.  In  some  the  females  are  wingless  (see  glow¬ 
worm).  The  type  genus^Lam'py  ris  il5m'pi-rTs),  includes 
the  common  European  fireflies.—  lam'py-rld  (15m'pi-rTd) 
a.  &  n  —  lam'py-rine  Grill ;  -rln  ;  183),  a.  &  n. 
la'nate  (la'nat),  a.  [L.  lanatus,  fr.  lana  wool,  down.] 
Woolly  ;  covered  with  fine,  long  hair,  or  hairlike  filaments. 
Lan  cas-te'ri-an  (15iyk5s-te'rT-#n),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to 
the  monitorial  system  of  instruction  followed  by  Joseph 
Lancaster(  1778-1838),  of  England,  in  which  advanced  pupils 
in  a  school  teach  pupils  below  them. 

Lan  cas'trl-an  (lSq-kXs'trT-an),  a.  Eng.  Hist.  Of  or  pert, 
to  the  English  royal  house  of  Lancaster.  —  n.  A  member  or 
supporter  of  the  English  royal  house  of  Lancaster,  derived 
from  John  of  Gaunt,  Duke  of  Lancaster,  fourth  son  of 
Edward  III.,  esp.  in  the  Wars  of  the  Roses,  in  which  its 
symbol  was  the  red  rose.  The  reigning  members 
of  this  house  were  Henry  IV.,  Henry  V.,  and 
Henry  VI.  See  Yorkist,  Wars  of  the  Roses. 
lance  (Ians),  n.  [ME.  launce ,  F.  lance ,  fr.  L. 
lancea.  Cf.  launch.]  1.  A  weapon  of  war, 
consisting  of  a  long  shaft  or  handle  and  a  sharp 
steel  head,  carried  by  light  cavalry,  and  often 
decorated  with  a  small  pennon.  The  medieval 
lance  used  in  war  and  personal  combat  by 
knights  was  very  long  and  heavy,  and  usually 
supported  on  a  rest.  The  modem  cavalry  lance 
is  about  9  or  10  feet  long  and  comparatively 
light,  and  is  supported  while  in  use  only  by  a 
sling  or  strap  passing  over  the  arm,  if  at  all. 

Its  value  as  a  cavalry  weapon  in  modern  war¬ 
fare  is  a  subject  of  dispute,  its  moral  effect  on 
infantry  being  claimed  to  be  great. 

2.  A  soldier  armed  with  a  lance  ;  a  lancer ;  in 
medieval  times,  a  knight  with  his  retinue. 

3.  Any  of  various  sharp  or  pointed  objects 
suggestive  of  a  soldier’s  lance :  as :  a  A  sur¬ 
geon’s  lancet.  Obs.  or  R.  b  A  spear  with 
sharp  point  and  keen  cutting  edges  used  by 
whalers  to  reach  a  vital  part  of  a  harpooned 
whale ;  also,  a  similar  implement  used  to  spear 
fish,  c  Founding.  A  small  iron  rod  which 
suspends  the  core  of  the  mold  in  castingja  shell, 
d  Pyrotech.  One  of  the  small  paper  cases,  filled  ^ 
with  combustible  composition,  used  to  mark  ' 
the  outlines  of  a  figure,  or  in  other  ways. 

6  A  shoot  of  a  tree.  Obs.  Oxf.  E.  D. 
f  Carpentry.  A  pointed  blade  in  a  router 
or  other  tool  to  cut  the  grain  along  or 
around  the  path  of  the  tool. 

lance,  t.;  LANCED(lanst);  lanc'ing  (lan'- 
stng).  [OF.  lander ,  F.  lancer.  See 
lance,  ?l]  1.  To  pierce  with  a  lance,  or 
similar  weapon  ;  to  pierce  ;  to  cut. 

Seized  the  due  victim,  and  with  fury  lanced 
Her  back.  Dryden. 

2.  To  open  with  or  as  with  a  lancet ;  to 
make  an  incision  in ;  as,  to  lance  a  vein  or  an 
abscess. 

3.  To  throw  ;  hurl^  fling;  launch;  put  forth.  Ar¬ 
chaic  or  Poetic. 

lance  corporal-  Mil.  A  private  appointed  acting 
corporal  without  change  of  pay. 
lance'let,  n.  [lance  -f-  -let. ]  1.  A  lancet.  Obs. 

2.  Any  of  certain  small  transparent  marine  ani¬ 
mals  which  are  the  lowest  and  simplest  existing 
vertebrates.  They  become  from  half  an  inch  to 
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four  inches  long,  and  are  found  burrowing  in  the  sand  in 
shallow  water  on  the  coasts  of  warm  and  warm-temper¬ 
ate  seas  in  many  parts  of  the  world.  Branchiostoma ,  com¬ 
monly  called  Amphioxus ,  is  the  typical  and  best-known 
genus  (see  Amphioxus  for  description).  B.  lanceolatum  oc¬ 
curs  north  to  Chesapeake  Bay,  and  B.  calif omiense  on  the 
Californian  coast.  The  remaining  genera,  Assymetron , 
Epigonichthys ,  and  Heteropleuron ,  belong  to  one  family, 
B ranchioslomidse ,  which  constitutes  a  class  ( Leptocardii ) 
and  subphylum  ( Acrania )  of  the  Vertebrata. 

Lan'ce  lot  (lan'se-15t),  n.  [F.  Lancelot .]  1.  Masc.  prop, 
name.  F.  Lanugo/ (laN's’lo');  It.  LatiCi/oWoOan'che-lfit'to); 
Pg.  Lancelote  (liiN'sa-lo'ta). 

2  The  most  famous  knight  of  King  Arthur’s  Round  Table, 
and  the  paramour  of  Queen  Guinevere.  Although  the 
handsomest,  most  generous,  and  bravest  knight  in  the 
world,  he  fails  in  the  quest  of  the  Holy  Grail  because  of 
his  sin.  He  was  called  also  Lan'ce-lot  du  Lac  (dix  Uk') 
(i.  e.,  of  the  Lake)  because  he  was  reared  by  the  Lady  of 
the  Lake.  See  Elaine,  Guinevere. 
lan'ce  0  late  (15n'se-o-lat),  a.  [L.  lanceolatus ,  fr. 
lanceola  a  little  lance,  dim.  of  lancea  lance.]  Bot. 

Zool.  Lance-shaped  ;  uarrow,  tapering  to  a  point 
at  the  apex,  and  sometimes  at  the  base  also;  as, 
a  lanceolate  leaf.  —  lan'ce-O-late-ly,  adv. 
lance  pe  sade'  (lans'pe-sad' ;  lans'pe-zad'),  n. 

Also  lance  prl-sa'do  (lans'pre-za'do).  [F.  lance- 
pessade,  lanspessade ,  anspessade.  It.  lanria  spez- 
zata  a  broken  lance  or  demilance,  a  demilance  man, 
a  light  horseman,  bodyguard.]  An  acting  corporal ; 
a  private, or  outsider, performing  the  duties  of  a  cor¬ 
poral  ;  —  called  also  lance  corporal.  Obs.  or  Hist. 
lance'pod'  (l&ns'pbd'),  n.  [lance  -f-  pod.]  Any  Lance- 

Australian  fabaceous  plant  of  the  genus  Loncho - 
carpus. 

lanc'er  (lau'ser),  n.  [Cf.  OF.  lanceor  one  who  lances ;  in 
some  senses  from  F.  lancier  one  who  carries  a  lance.]  1.  a 
One  who  lances,  b  One  who  carries  a  lance  ;  specif., 
a  light  cavalry  soldier  armed  with  the  lance,  esp.  one  of  a 
regiment  officially  called  lancers ;  as,  the  16th  (Queen’s) 
Lancers.  There  are  no  lancers  in  the  United  States  army. 

2.  A  lancet.  Obs. 

3.  pi.  Also  landers.  Dancing.  A  set  of  quadrilles  of  a 
certain  arrangement ;  also  the  music  for  these  dances. 

lance  sergeant.  Mil.  A  corporal  appointed  to  perform 
temporarily  the  duties  of  a  sergeant ;  an  acting  sergeant, 
lan'cet  (ISn'sgt ;  -sTt;  151),  n.  [F.  lanceiie ,  dim.  of  lance 
lance.  See 

LANCE.]  1.  A 
lance,  esp.  a 
small  lance. 

Obs. 

2 .  A  surgi¬ 
cal  instru¬ 
ment  of  va¬ 
rious  forms, 

commonly  Lancets,  2.  I  Thumb  Lancet ;  2  Gum  Lancet, 
sharp-pointed  and  two-edged,  used  in  venesection,  etc. 

3.  Metal.  An  iron  bar  for  tapping  a  melting  furnace. 

4.  A  lancet  window  or  arch;  also,  a  lancet-shaped  light 
of  a  traceried  window. 

lancet  architecture,  period,  or  style  The  early  Gothic 
in  England,  in  which  lancet  arches  are  common.  See 
architecture,  Table. 

lancet  fish,  a  A  large,  voracious,  deep-sea  fish  (Plagyodus 
ferox)  having  long,  lancetlike  teeth  and  a  long  high  dorsal 
fin  ;  also,  anv  of  various  allied  species,  b  =  doctor  fish. 
lancet  window.  A  lancet-shaped  window, 
lance'wood'  (lans'wdbd'),  n.  a  A  tough,  elastic  wood, 
often  used  for  shafts,  archery  bows,  fishing  rods,  cabinet¬ 
work,  etc.  b  Any  of  several  trees  yielding  this  wood. 
The  tropical  American  annonaceous  tree  Aberemoa  quita - 
rensis  furnishes  most  of  the  laucewood  of  commerce.  Other 
trees  known  by  this  name  are  :  in  Florida,  the  lauraceous 
Ocotea  catesbyana-  in  South  America,  several  species  of 
Rollinia;  in  South  Africa,  the  cornaceous  Curtisia  faqi- 
nea  and  the  annonaceous  Guatteria  cajffra;  in  Australia,  the 
myrtaceous  Backhousia  australis ,  or  gray  myrtle  ;  in  New 
Zealand,  the  araliaceous  Panax  crassi folium. 
lan'ci  form  (15n'sT-f6rm),  a.  [lance  -f-  -form.]  Having 
the  form  of  a  lance  or  lancet. 

lan'ci-nate  (-nat),  v.  t.;  lan'ci-nat'ed  (-nat'Sd)  ;  lan'ci- 
nat'ing  (-nat'Tng).  [L.  lancinatus ,  p.  p.  of  landnare  to 
tear.]  To  tear ;  to  lacerate  ;  to  pierce  or  stab.  De  Quincey. 
lan'ci- nat  ing  (-nat/Tng),  p.  a.  Piercing;  —  chiefly  used 
of  darting  or  shooting  pains  ;  as,  lanrinating  pains, 
lan  ci-na'tion  (-na'shwn),  n.  A  tearing ;  laceration  ;  cut¬ 
ting  into  ;  hence,  sharp,  piercing  pain.  “  Lancinations  of 
the  spirit.”  Jer.  Taylor. 

land(lSnd),  n.  [AS.  land ,  lond ;  akin  to  D,,  G.,  Icel.,  Sw., 
Dan.,  and  Goth,  land ,  Ir.  /awwland,  house,  church,  W.  llan 
yard,  churchyard.  Cf.  lawn.]  1.  The  solid  part  of  the  sur¬ 
face  of  the  earth,  as  distinguished  from  water  constituting 
a  part  of  such  surface,  esp.  from  oceans  and  seas ;  as,  to 
sight  land  after  a  long  voyage.  The  proportion  of  the  area 
of  the  land  to  that  of  the  water  is  about  1  to  2.6,  or,  rough¬ 
ly,  3  to  8.  The  area  of  the  land  is  roughly  55,000,000  square 
miles ;  that  of  the  water,  142,000,000  square  miles. 

2.  Any  portion  of  the  surface  of  the  earth,  considered  by 
itself,  or  as  belonging  to  an  individual  or  a  people,  as  a 


country,  estate,  farm,  or  tract ;  hence,  the  people  of  a  coun¬ 
try  ;  a  nation  ;  a  people ;  —  used  also  figuratively. 

Ill  fares  the  land ,  to  hastening  ills  a  prey, 

Where  wealth  accumulates  and  men  decay.  Goldsmith. 
These  answers,  in  the  silent  night  received, 

The  king  himself  divulged,  the  land  believed.  Dryden. 
There  is  a  land  of  pure  delight.  I.  Watts. 

3.  Ground,  esp.  in  respect  to  its  situation,  nature,  or  qual¬ 
ity  ;  soil ;  as,  wet  land  ;  good  or  bad  land  ;  mountain  land  ; 
timber  lands  ;  land  under  water. 

4  Law.  a  Any  ground,  soil,  or  earth  whatsoever,  regarded 
as  the  subject  of  ownership,  as  meadows,  pastures,  woods, 
etc.,  and  everything  annexed  to  it,  whether  by  nature,  as 
trees,  water,  etc.,  or  by  man,  as  buildings,  fences,  etc.,  ex¬ 
tending  indefinitely  vertically  upwards  and  downwrards. 
b  An  interest  or  estate  in  land  ;  loosely,  any  tenement  or 
hereditament  (as  in  the  Citation ,  below).  Cf.  real  estate. 

Land ,  unless  a  contrary  intention  appears,  includes  land  ot 
any  tenure,  and  tenements  and  hereditaments,  corporeal  or  in¬ 
corporeal,  and  houses  and  other  buildings,  also  an  undivided 
share  in  land.  [ British ]  Conveyancing  Act  of  1881  {Sect.  2). 

5.  Econ.  All  those  elements  in  the  wealth  of  a  nation 
which  are  supposed  to  be  furnished  by  nature  ;  —  as  dis¬ 
tinct  from  those  improvements  which  owe  their  value  to 
the  labor  and  organizing  power  of  man. 

There  are  other  utilities  [than  those  creatable  by  man]  over 
the  supply  of  which  he  [man]  has  no  control  ;  they  are  given 
as  fixed  quantity  by  nature  and  have  therefore  no  supply  price. 
1  he  term  “  land  ”  has  been  extended  by  economists  so  as  to  in¬ 
clude  the  permanent  sources  of  these  utilities  ;  whether  they  are 
found  in  land,  ns  the  term  is  commonly  used,  or  in  seas  and  rivers, 
in  sunshine  and  rain,  in  winds  and  waterfalls.  Alfred  Marshall. 

6.  The  ground  or  floor.  Obs. 

Herself  upon  the  land  she  did  prostrate.  Spenser. 

7.  Agric.  a  The  ground  left  unplowed  between  furrows, 
b  Any  of  several  portions  into  which  a  field  is  divided  for 
convenience  in  plowing,  c  The  unplowed  portion  of  a 
field  being  plowed,  d  A  strip  of  land,  marked  off  by 
deep  furrows ;  hence,  a  measure  of  surface  or  length, 
varying  locally.  Eng. 

8  The  country  as  distinguished  from  the  town  ;  in  the 
phrases  on,  or  i?i,  land ,  in,  or  into,  the  country.  Obs. 

9.  A  building  having  a  common  entry,  but  several  flats  or 
tenements  each  containing  one  household  and  being  called 
a  house  ;  a  tenement  house.  Scot. 

10.  In  any  surface  prepared  with  indentations,  perfora¬ 
tions,  or  grooves,  any  part  of  the  surface  which  is  not  so 
treated,  as  the  level  part  of  a  millstone  between  two  fur¬ 
rows,  the  surface  of  the  bore  of  a  rifle  between  consecutive 
grooves,  or  the  full  cylindrical  part  between  two  furrows 
in  a  twist  drill,  that  bears  against  the  sides  of  the  hole. 

11.  A  body  or  tract  of  land.  Obs. 

12.  Shipbuilding.  The  lap  of  the  strakes  in  a  clinker- 
built  boat,  or  of  plates  in  an  iron  vessel ;  a  landing. 

how  the  land  lies,  how  the  condition  or  circumstances  are 
in  some  (given)  respect;— in  such  phrases  as:  he  care¬ 
fully  investigated  how  the  land  lay ;  that  will  depend  on 
how  the  land  lies.  —  L.  o’  Cakes,  Scotland;  —  so  called  because 
oatmeal  cakes  are  a  common  national  dish.  —  L.  of  Beu'lah 
(bu'ld),  in  Bunyan’s  “  Pilgrim’s  Progress,”  a  land  of  rest 
and  quiet  (symbolizing  the  Christian’s  peace  of  mind),  rep¬ 
resented  as  lying  upon  the  hither  side  of  the  river  of  Death. 
The  pilgrims  tarry  there  till  their  summons  comes  to  cross 
the  stream  and  enter  the  Celestial  City.  The  name  occurs 
in  Isaiah  lxii.  4.  —  1.,  or  house,  of  bondage3  in  Bible  history, 
Egypt ;  by  extension,  a  place  or  condition  of  special  op¬ 
pression.  —  L.  of  Nod,  the  state  of  sleep  ;  —  so  called  in  al¬ 
lusion  to  the  word  nod,  as  denoting  the  motion  of  the  head 
in  drowsiness,  but  possibly  also  with  a  reference  to  the 
Biblical  passage  reading,  “And  Cain  went  out  from  the 
presence  of  the  Lord,  and  dwelt  in  the  land  of  Nod  ” 
(Gen.  iv.  16).  — L.  of  Promise,  in  Bible  history,  Canaan; 
hence,  a  better  country  or  condition  of  which  one  has  ex¬ 
pectation.  —  L.  of  Regrets,  India.  —  L.  of  Steady  Habits,  the 
State  of  Connecticut,  in  allusion  to  the  moral  character  of 
its  inhabitants,  implied  by  the  rigid  laws  (see  blue  laws) 
of  the  early  period  ;  —  a  nickname.  —  1.  of  the  leal,  heaven. 
Scot.  —  L.  of  the  Rose,  England,  as  having  that  flower  for  its 
national  emblem.  —  L.  of  the  Shamrock,  Ireland,  as  having 
that  plant  for  its  emblem.  — L.  of  the  Thistle,  Scotland,  as 
having  that  flower  for  its  emblem, 
land  (15nd),  V.  t. ;  land'ed;  land'ing.  1.  To  set  or  put 
on  shore  from  a  ship  or  other  water  craft,  esp.  after  a  voy¬ 
age  or  water  trip  ;  to  disembark  ;  debark. 

I  ’ll  undertake  to  land  them  on  our  coast.  Shak. 

2.  To  catch  and  bring  to  shore  or  into  a  boat  or  the  like  ; 
to  capture  ;  as,  to  land  a  fish. 

3.  Fig.  :  a  To  bring  (a  person)  to  act  as  one  desires  ;  as, 
to  land  a  legislator  (to  vote  for  a  bill).  Colloq.  b  To  win, 
gain,  or  secure  (a  person  or  thing),  usually  as  the  result  of 
artful  effort,  competition,  or  gambling  ;  as,  the  detective 
landed  the  criminal  after  a  long  chase.  Colloq. 

4.  To  set  down  after  conveying  ;  to  cause  to  reach,  or  come 
to  rest  in,  a  particular  place,  position,  or  condition;  to  bring 
to  the  end  of  a  course;  as,  he  landed  the  quoit  near  the 
stake  ;  to  be  unhorsed  and  landed  in  the  mud ;  to  land  one 
in  difficulties  ;  the  cab  landed  him  at  the  station. 

5.  To  establish  (a  person)  in  a  good  or  desired  place ;  to 
make  secure  or  set  up  ;  as,  the  gift  landed  him.  Slang,  Eng. 
to  land  up.  to  fill,  surround,  cover,  or  block,  with  earth. 

land,  v.  i.  1.  To  go  ashore  from  a  ship  or  boat ;  to  disem¬ 
bark  ;  also,  of  a  ship  or  boat,  to  touch  at  a  place  on  shore; 
to  come  to  shore. 


cylinder  for  trapping  lampreys. 
Lam'pri-dae  (lam'prY-de),  Lam- 
prid'f-dae  ( lam-prld'Y-de),  n.  pi. 
[NL.,  fr.  Gr.  kapnpos  bright.] 
See  opah. 

lam'pron.  lampern. 
lam-proph'o-ny  (lSm-prOf '5-nY; 
ISm'prfl-fo'nY),  n.  [Gr-  A ap- 
Trpotfxxjvia  ;  Xapnpos  bright, 
clear  -+-  (txovrj  voice.]  Speaking 
with  a  loud  ringing  voice, 
lam'pro-type,  n.  [ lampro -  -f 
•type  \  A  kind  of  glazed  photo¬ 
graphic  print. 

Lamp'sa-can  (iamp'sd-k6n)* 
Lamp'sa-cene  (-9en),  a.  [L. 
Lampsacettus of  Lampsacus.]  Of 
or  pert,  to  Lampsacus.  in  Asia 
Minor,  the  mythic  birthplace  of 
Priapus  ;  hence.  Priapic. 
Lamp'sa-cens  (iamp'sd-s5nz), 
n.  pi.  The  people  of  Lampsa¬ 
cus.  Obs. 

Lamp'sa-cus  (-krts).  D.  Bib. 
Lamp'sa-na  (-na),  n.  [NL.] 
Bot.  Syn.  of  Laps  an  a. 

lamp  shade.  A  shade  for  a  lamp, 
lamp  shell.  Any  brachiopod 


shell  of  Terebratula  or  an  al¬ 
lied  genus.  The  name  refers  to 
the  shape  of  one  of  the  vulves, 
which  is  like  that  of  an  antique 
lamp. 

lamp  wick.  1.  A  wick  for  a  lamp. 
2.  Preferably  lamp '-wick  .  The 
European  mint  Phlomis  lychni- 
tis.  Its  leaves  are  said  to  have 
been  used  as  wicks  for  lamps. 
La^mu'el  (la-mu'?!).  D-  Bib. 
La-mut'  (la-moot'),  n.  One  of 
a  Tungus  tribe  dwelling  about 
the  Sea  of  Okhotsk.  See  Ural- 
Altaic. 

lan  +  lean,  reward  :  loan. 
lan  (lan).  Scot.  &  dial.  Eng. 
var.  of  LAND. 

||  la'na(la'na),  n.  [L.l  Flannel. 
—  ||la'na  ca-pri'na  [L.],  "oat's 
wool  (a  thing  not  existing,  as 
goats  nave  hair);  a  trifle. 
Adapted  from  Horace  (Ejtistles, 
I.  xviii.  15). 

||  la'na  (la'nd),  n.  [Native 
name.]  The  hard  tough  wood 
of  the  genip  tree  Genipa  ameri- 
cana.  See  genip. 
la'na  dye  (la'na  ;  la'na).  A 


pigment  yielded  by  the  fruit  of 
the  genip  tree. 

||  la-na'i  (la-na'5),  n.  [Hawai¬ 
ian.]  A  veranda  ;  poren. 
lanar.  +  lank  eh. 

La-nar'ki-a  (la-nar'kY-a),  n. 
[NL.]  Paleon.  A  genus  of  os- 
tracophores  of  the  group  Hete- 
rostraci  from  the  Silurian  beds 
of  Lanarkshire,  Scotland,  hav¬ 
ing  the  body  covered  with  small, 
pointed,  hollow  spines, 
lan'ark-ite  (1  a  n'drk-Tt),  n. 
(From  Lanarkshire,  a  county 
in  Scotland.]  Min.  A  basic  sul¬ 
phate  of  lead,  Pb2SO.-„  massive 
or  in  monoclinic  crystals, 
la'na-ry,  n.  [L.  lanaria ,  fr.  la- 
narius  belonging  to  wool,  lana 
wool.]  A  place  for  storing  wool. 
Obs.  [nnte.  I 

la'nat-ed  (la'nat-?d),  a.  La-| 
Lan'ca-shire  as'pho-del  (l&i)'* 
kd-shYr ;  -sh?r).  [From  Lan¬ 
cashire.  Eng.]  Bog  asphodel. 
Lancashire  boiler.  See  boi  ler,3. 
Lan'ca-8hire-fin'ished,a.  Black 
with  cutting  edges  bright ;  — 
said  of  tools,  as  pliers,  etc.  Eng. 


Lancashire  wrestling.  See 

WRESTLING. 

lance.  Var.  of  launce. 
lance,  n.  [From  lance,  i?.]  A 
leap  or  bound.  Obs. 
lance  bucket.  See  bucket,  2  d. 
lanced  (lanst),  a.  Shaped  and 
pointed  like  a  lance, 
lance  fish.  =  sand  launce. 
lance'gay7,  lance'gaye'  (lans'- 
ga 0,71.  [OF.  lancegaie,  corrupt¬ 
ed  from  the  same  source  as  E. 
assagai,  under  the  influence  of 
F.  lance  lance.  See  assagai.]  A 
kind  of  lance.  Obs.  or  Hist. 
lance '-knight',  n.  A  lansque¬ 
net.  Obs.  or  Hist. 
lance'-leaved  (lans'levdO,  a. 
Having  lanceolate  leaves, 
lance'-lin'e-ar,  a.  Bot.  Nar¬ 
rowly  lanceolate, 
lance 'ly,  a.  Like  a  lance  ;  suit¬ 
able  to  a  lance.  Rare. 
lance'man.  n.  a  A  highway¬ 
man.  Obs.  Oxf.E.D.  b  A  sol¬ 
dier  armed  with  a  lance  or  pike, 
lan'cent  (  lan'sAnt),  a.  [F.  lan- 
qant,  p.  pr.l  That  lances.  Obs. 
'-ob'le 


lance' 


long,  a.  Bot.  Oblong- 


lanceolate. 

lan'ce-o-lar  (Iftn's^-o-ldr),  a. 
[L.  lanceola  a  little  lance,  dim. 
of  lancea  lance.]  Lanceolate.  R. 
lan'ce-o-lat  ed  (-laPSd),  a.  Lan¬ 
ceolate.  Rare. 

lan^e-o-la'tion  (-la'shiln),  n. 
State  of  being  lanceolate, 
lance'-o'val.  a.  Bot.  Between 
lanceolate  and  oval  ;  broadly 
lanceolate  or  narrowly  oval, 
lance'-o'vate.  a.  Bot.  Between 
lanceolate  and  ovate  ;  narrowl}' 
ovate. 

lan'ces  (ISn'sez),  pi.  of  lanx. 
lance  snake.  The  fer-de-lance. 
lancet  arch.  Arch.  See  pointed 
ARCH  ;  ARCH,  lllust.  (7). 
lan'cet-ed.  a  Having  a  lancet 
arch  or  windows 
lan  cet-eer',  n.  [ lancet  -f  -eer.] 
A  surgeon.  Rare. 
lance  tooth.  See  .saw,  n.,  lllust. 
lanch  (dial,  lansh).  Obs.,  rare, 
or  dial.  Eng.  var.  of  launch. 
lan'cha  (l&n'chd),  lan-cha'ra 
(llln-cha'rd),  n.  Also  lan'tcha. 
[Pg.  lanchara ,  fr.  Malay  lan- 
charan  a  swift  ship  of  war,  fr. 


lanchar  quick-darting.]  Alight 
sailing  vessel  largely  used  for 
trading  in  the  East  Indian  archi¬ 
pelago,  the  Philippines,  etc. 
lancht-  Lanched.  Ref.  Sp. 
lan'ciers  (lan's5rz),  n.  jjl.  See 
lancer,  3. 

lan-cif'er  ous  (l&n-sYf'Sr-iYs),  a. 
[ lance  +  -ferous.]  Bearing  % 
lance  Obs. 
lanck.  +  lank. 

Lancs.  Abbr.  Lancashire, 
land.  +lant,  n. ;  laund.  llliU 
land'age.  n.  Landing.  Obs. 
land  agent.  A  person  employed 
to  manage  landed  property,  as 
in  selling  or  letting  it,  collecting 
rents,  etc.  Hence,  land  agency. 
II  Land'am-man  (lfind'&m-dn), 
n.  [G .  laudannnan ;  land  land, 
country  -f  amniann  for  amt- 
mann  bailiff.]  A  title  given  to 
the  chief  magistrate  in  some  of 
the  Swiss  cantons,  or,  formerly, 
in  one  of  the  cantonal  districts, 
land  anchor.  An  anchorlike 
contrivance  to  be  sunk  into  the 
ground  to  hold  fast  one  end  of  a 
guy  rope  or  the  like. 


food,  foot ;  out,  oil ;  chair  ;  go  ;  sing,  igk  ;  $feen,  thin ;  nature,  verdure  (250) ;  K  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144) ;  boN  ;  yet ;  zh  =  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Guid®. 
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LAND  SOLE 


2.  To  come  to  the  end  of  a  course,  to  a  stage  in  a  journey, 
or  to  a  particular  position ;  to  come  to  rest ;  to  arrive  ; 
alight ;  as,  towards  evening  he  landed  at  an  inn  ;  he  fell 
and  landed  in  a  heap  ;  he  landed  from  the  train, 
lan'dau  (lXn'dfi; 

ISn'dou),  n.  [Fr. 
the  town  Landau 
in  Germany  ;  cf . 

F.  landau.~\  A 
four-wheeled  cov- 
ered  vehicle  with 
a  top  divided 
into  two  sections, 
which  can  be  let 
down  or  thrown  back, 
lan  dau  let'  (-db-lSt'),  n. 
landaxdet ,  dim.  of  landau. 


Landau. 


Also  lan  dau  lette'  [Cf.  F. 
See  landau.]  A  small  landau  ; 
a  coupt*  with  a  folding  or  landau  hood  ;  a  demi-landau. 
land  blink-  All  atmospheric  glow,  slightly  yellower  than 
ice  blink,  seen  in  Arctic  regions  over  snow-covered  land, 
land  breeze.  A  gentle  breeze  blowing,  generally  at  night, 
upon  the  sea  from  the  land,  caused  by  the  rapid  cooling  of 
the  ground  as  compared  with  that  of  the  water, 
land  crab.  Any  of  certain  crabs  of  the  coasts  and  islands 
of  warm  countries,  which 
live  mostly  upon  land,  vis¬ 
iting  the  sea  for  breeding. 

They  feed  chiefly  on  vege¬ 
table  matter.  Some  of 
them  may  often  be  found 
several  miles  from  the  sea. 

Many  species  attain  con¬ 
siderable  size  and  are 
eaten  by  man,  as  Gecar- 
cinus  ruricola  of  the  West 
Indies,  which  is  highly  es¬ 
teemed.  Most  of  tnem  be¬ 
long  to  the  family  Gecar-  T  ,  _  .  .  „  .  .  . 

cinfdie  and  have  the  form  Land  Crab  ( Gecarcinus  ruricola). 
of  ordinary  crabs.  Certain  hermit  crabs  and  the  purse 
crabs  are  also  land  crabs. 

land'drost'  (lSnd'drost/ ;  15n'-),  n. ;  pi.  -drost'en  (-di-os' - 
t£n).  Sometimes  incorrectly  landtrost.  [D.,  fr.  land  land 
-f-  drost  a  kind  of  official;  akin  to  G.  truchsess.~\  In  Cape 
Colony :  a  A  chief  magistrate  in  rural  districts.  He  was 
replaced  in  1827  by  “  resident  magistrates.”  b  The  pres¬ 
ident  of  the  Heemraad  (which  see). 

land'ed  (ISn'dSd  ;  -did  ;  151),  a.  1.  Having  an  estate  in 
land  ;  as,  landed  men.  Addison. 

2.  Consisting  in  land  or  real  estate,  or  its  possession  ;  de¬ 
rived  from  land  ;  as,  landed  property  ;  landed  security, 
landed  Interest,  persons  owning,  or  having  interest  in,  land 
collectively,  or  their  interest  considered  as  a  whole, 
land'er  (-der),  n.  1.  One  who  lands,  or  makes  a  landing. 
“  The  landei'  in  a  lonely  isle.”  Tennyson. 

2.  Mining.  A  person  who  waits  at  the  mouth  of  the  shaft 
to  receive  the  ore  sent  up  and  see  to  its  unloading, 
land'fall'  (15nd'f61'),  n.  1.  Naut.  Sighting  or  making  land 
when  at  sea.  When  the  point  of  land  is  sighted  when  and 
where  the  navigator  had  calculated,  he  is  said  to  make  a 
good  landf<tl l . 

2 .  A  sudden  acquirement  of  property  in  land  by  the  death 
of  its  owner. 

3.  A  landslide. 

land'flood7  (-flud/),  n.  An  overflowing  of  land  by  a  river  ; 
an  inundation  ;  a  freshet. 

land'-grab'ber,  n.  One  who  seizes  land  illegally,  unfairly, 
or  selfishly  ;  specif.  :  a  One  who  secures  public  land  by  mis¬ 
representation  or  fraud,  b  In  Ireland,  one  who  takes  the 
holding  of  an  evicted  tenant.  — land'-grab  bing,  n.  6c  a. 
land'grave'  (ISnd'grav'),  n.  [G.  landgraf ;  land  land  -f- 
graf  earl,  count ;  cf.  D.  landgraaf,  F.  landgrave .]  1.  A 

German  count  having  a  certain  territorial  jurisdiction  ; 
later,  the  title  of  certain  German  princes.  The  title  was 
first  adopted  by  some  German  counts  in  the  12th  century, 
to  distinguish  themselves  from  the  inferior  counts  under 
their  jurisdiction.  Three  were  princes  of  the  empire. 

2.  U.  S.  Hist.  In  the  Fundamental  Constitution  of  the 
colony  of  Carolina,  a  county  noble. 

The  nobility  below  the  Proprietors  was  to  consist  of  landgraves , 
one  for  every  county,  to  hold  four  baronies  each,  and  caciques. 

J.  A.  Doyle. 

land- gra'vi  ate  (15nd-gra'vY-at),  n.  [Cf.  F.  landgraviat .] 
Office,  jurisdiction,  or  authority  of  a  landgrave, 
land'gra-vlne  (lind'grd-ven),  n.  [G.  landgrafin  ;  cf.  D. 
landgravin.']  The  wife  of  a  landgrave,  or  a  woman  holding 
the  rank  and  position  of  a  landgrave. 


land'hold'er  (ISnd'hol'der),  n.  A  holder,  owner,  or  pro¬ 
prietor  of  land.  —  land 'holding,  n.  <t*  a.  .... 
land  ice.  A  field  of  ice  adhering  to  the  coast,  in  distinction 
from  a  floe ;  also,  glaciers  and  other  forms  of  ice  on  the  land, 
landing,  n.  1.  A  landing;  agoing  or  briuging  on  or  to 
shore  or  land  ;  act  of  alighting  or  falling  on  the  earth. 

2.  A  place  for  landing  or  discharging  persons  or  things, 
as  from  a  ship,  a  carriage,  etc.;  specif. :  a  Lumbering.  A 
place  or  platform  where  logs  are  collected  preparatory  to 
further  transportation  by  water  or  rail,  b  Mining.  A  place, 
usually  at  the  mouth  of  a  mine,  where  the  ore  is  dis¬ 
charged  ;  —  called  also  a  bank. 

3.  Arch.  The  level  part  of  a  staircase,  at  the  end  of  a  flight 
of  stairs,  or  connecting  one  flight  with  another. 

4.  The  platform  of  a  furnace  at  the  charging  height. 

6.  =  land,  12. 

landing  net.  A  small  bag-  € 
shaped  net  at  the  end  of  a  ^ 
handle,  used  in.fishing  to  take 
the  fish  from  the  water  after 
being  hooked. 

landing  Stage.  A  stage  or  plat-  'WW  Landing  Net. 
form,  usually  floating  and  an¬ 
chored  at  the  end  of  a  pier  or 
wharf,  for  the  landing  and  embarking  of  passengers  and 
freight  from  or  to  vessels. 

landla  dy  (ISnd'la'dY),  n. ; pi.  -dies  (-diz).  [Cf.  landlord.] 

1.  A  woman  having  real  estate  which  she  leases. 

2.  The  mistress  of  an  inn,  lodging  house,  or  boarding  house. 

3.  The  mistress  of  a  house  ;  a  hostess.  Scot. 

Land  League.  Ill  Ireland,  a  combination  of  tenant  farm¬ 
ers  and  others,  organized,  with  Charles  Stewart  Parnell  as 
president,  in  1879  with  a  view  to  the  reduction  of  farm 
rents  and  a  reconstruction  of  the  land  laws. —  Land'— 
lea  guer  (ISnd'le'gSr),  n.  —  Land'-lea  guism  i-giz’m),  n. 

The  Land  League ,  of  which  Michael  Davitt  was  the  founder, 
originated  in  Mayo  in  August,  and  at  a  meeting  in  Dublin  in 
October  the  organization  was  extended  to  all  Ireland,  with  Par¬ 
nell  as  president.  Encyc.  Brit. 

land  leech.  Any  of  certain  blood-sucking  leeches,  as  those 
of  the  genus  Hsemad  isjja ,  which,  in  moist,  tropical  regions, 
live  on  land,  and  are  often  troublesome  to  man  and  beast, 
landless,  a.  a  Having  no  property  or  estate  in  land  b 
Without  land  ;  as,  the  landless  sea.  —  landless  ness,  n. 
landlocked  (15nd'15kt'),  a.  1.  Inclosed,  or  nearly  in¬ 
closed,  by  land,  as  a  bay,  a  harbor,  etc. 

2.  Confined  to  fresh  water  by  reason  of  some  barrier  ;  cut 
off  from  the  sea  ;  —  said  of  fishes  that  would  naturally  seek 
the  sea  after  spawning. 

landlocked  salmon,  any  of  certain  varieties  of  the  Atlantic 
salmon  which  cannot  or  do  not  descend  to  the  sea  ;  specif., 
Salmo  salar  sebago ,  smaller  and  somewhat  stouter  than 
the  migratory  form,  which  occurs  in  lakes  from  New 
Hampshire  to  New  Brunswick, 
landlord'  (-16rd'),  n.  [See  land;  lord.]  1.  The  lord  of 
land  ;  hence,  one  who  lets  land  to  another  ;  the  owner  or 
holder  of  land  or  houses  which  he  leases  to  a  tenant  or  ten¬ 
ants  ;  the  person  of  whom  any  tenement  is  held. 

2.  The  master  of  an  inn  or  lodging  house.  See  innkeeper. 

3.  A  host  in  a  private  house.  Obs.  or  Scot. 

landlord  ism  (-Tz’rn),  n.  State  of  being  a  landlord  ;  char¬ 
acteristics  of  a  landlord  in  action,  opinions,  or  speech  ;  the 
relations  of  landlords  to  tenants,  esp.  as  to  leased  agri¬ 
cultural  lands  ;  the  system  or  doctrine  of  the  ownership  of 
the  soil  being  vested  in  one  who  leases  it  to  the  cultivators, 
land'lordly  (-11),  a.  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  characteristic  of, 
a  landlord  ;  as,  a  landlordly  manner.  “  The  king  had  not 
parted  with  all  his  landlordly  rights.”  Pollock  d*  Mail. 
landloup  er  (-loup'er  ;  -loop'er),?*.  Also  land'lop  er(-lop/- 
er).  [Cf.  D.  landlooper,  lit.,  landrunner;  land  land  -f-  loop- 
en  to  run ;  but  also  ME.  landelepere  a  vagabond,  and  E. 
dial,  lope ,  loup.  See  land;  leap,  elope.]  A  vagabond; 
a  vagrant.  u  Bands  of  landloupers .”  Motley. 

land'louplng  (-loupGng  ;  looping),  a.  Also  landlop  lng 
(-loping).  Vagabond;  wandering  about, 
landlub  ber  (-lfib'er),  n.  [Prop.  fr.  land  -j-  lubber ,  or  pos¬ 
sibly  corrupted  fr.  landlouper .]  Naut.  One  who  passes  his 
life  on  land  ;  hence,  any  one  who  is  clumsy  on  shipboard  ; 
—  a  term  used  in  ridicule  or  contempt  among  sailors.  — 
landlub  ber  lsh,  landlub  ber  ly,  a. 
land'man  (-man),  n.  ;  pi.  -men  (-men).  [AS.  landmann .] 

1.  One  of  a  particular  or  specified  country.  Obs. 

2.  A  farmer  ;  rustic;  countryman.  Obs.  or  R.  Brit. 

3 .  A  man  who  lives  or  serves  on  land;  —  opposed  to  seaman. 

4.  One  who  has  property  in  land.  Obs. 

land'mark'  (-mark'),  n.  [AS.  landmearc.  See  land  ;  mark 


a  sign.]  1.  A  mark  to  designate  the  boundary  of  land  ;  any 
mark  or  fixed  object  (as  a  monument  of  any  sort,  a  marked 
tree,  a  stone,  a  ditch)  by  which  the  limits  of  a  farm,  a  town, 
or  other  portion  of  territory  maybe  known  and  preserved. 

Thou  shalt  not  remove  thy  neighbor’s  landmark.  Deut  six.  14. 

2.  Any  conspicuous  object  on  land  that  marks  a  locality  or 
serves  as  a  guide,  esp.  as  a  guide  to  navigation  at  sea. 

3.  Fig.,  any  event,  characteristic,  or  modification,  which 
marks  a  turning  point  or  a  stage  ;  as,  the  adoption  of  the 
Constitution  is  the  greatest  landmark  in  American  history. 

land  measure.  A  system  of  square  measure  used  for  meas¬ 
uring  land ;  also,  a  table  of  areas  used  in  such  measure¬ 
ment.  In  English  land  measure,  3 0i  square  yards  make  1 
square  rod,  160  square  rods  make  1  acre,  640  acres  make 
1  square  mile  (cf.  section).  See  also  metric  system. 
land  office.  A  government  office  in  which  the  entries  upon, 
and  sales  of,  public  land  are  registered,  and  other  business 
respecting  the  public  lands  is  transacted  ;  as,  the  General 
Land  Office  at  Washington,  D.  C.  U.  S.&  British  Colonies. 
Lan-dol'phi-a  (15n-d51'fT-d),  n.  [NL.,  after  Captain  Lan- 
dolphe.']  Bot.  A  genus  of  apocynaceous  climbing  shrubs 
having  large  yellow  or  white  cymose  flowers  with  narrow 
corolla  lobes  succeeded  by  large  berrylike  fruits.  They  are 
natives  of  the  tropics  of  the  Old  World.  L.  fforida  yields 
African  rubber  or  caoutchouc, 
land'own  er  (lftnd'on'er),  n.  An  owner  of  land, 
landown  ing,  n.  The  owning  of  land.  —  a.  Having  prop¬ 
erty  in  land  ;  of  or  pertaining  to  landowners, 
land  plaster  Gypsum  or  gypsiferous  rock  ground  fine  for 
use  as  a  fertilizer. 

land'-poor',  a.  Pecuniarily  embarrassed  through,  or  while, 
owning  much  unprofitable  or  encumbered  land.  Colloq. 
land  rat  1-  A  rat  that  lives  only  on  the  land. 

2.  A  sly  thief  or  marauder  working  on  land.  Cant. 
landscape  (15nd'skap),  n.  Formerly  also  land'skip.  [D. 
landschap  ;  land  land  -f-  - schap ,  equiv.  to  E.  -ship  ;  akin  to 
AS.  landsceap ,  landscipe ,  G.  landschaft ,  Sw.  land  ska p,  Dan. 
landskab.  See  land;  -ship.]  1.  A  portion  of  land  or  territo¬ 
ry  which  the  eye  can  comprehend  in  a  single  view,  includ¬ 
ing  all  the  objects  it  contains,  esp.  in  its  pictorial  aspect. 

The  landscape  of  his  native  country  had  taken  hold  on  his 
heart.  Macaulay. 

2.  A  picture  representing  natural  scenery,  actual  or  fancied, 
the  chief  subject  of  which  is  the  general  aspect  of  nature, 
as  fields,  hills,  forests,  water,  etc. ;  —  distinguished  from  a 
portrait,  a  figure  painting,  and  the  like,  and,  generally, 
from  a  marine  painting  or  seascape. 

3  Obs.  a  A  prospect;  general  view,  b  A  plan  ;  descrip¬ 
tion  ;  sketch,  c  An  epitome  ;  compendium.  Oxf.  E.  I). 

That  landscape  of  iniquity  —  who  now  calls  himself  our  Pro¬ 
tector.  Clarendon. 

landscape  architect-  One  whose  profession  is  to  so  ar¬ 
range  and  modify  the  effects  of  natural  scenery  oyer  a 
given  tract  as  to  produce  the  best  aesthetic  effect  consider¬ 
ing  the  use  to  which  the  tract  so  treated  is  to  be  put.  as  by 
the  arrangement  of  trees  and  shrubbery,  opening  or  closing 
of  vistas,  arrangement  of  roads  and  paths,  etc.  Hence, 
landscape  architecture, 
landscape  gardener.  A  landscape  architect, 
land'scap  1st  (lSnd'skap-Yst),  n.  A  painter  of  landscapes, 
land  scrip-  A  certificate  entitling  the  holder  to  obtain  a 
certain  portion  of  the  public  land  either  by  entry  or  the 
payment  of  a  certain  portion  of  the  regular  price.  It  is 
given  to  reward  services,  as  those  of  soldiers,  to  encourage 
improvements,  or  in  exchange  for  relinquishment  of  privi¬ 
leges,  etc.  U.  S. 

land  side,  or  land'side  (-sldo,  n.  1.  a  [Usually  written 
as  two  wordsj  That  side  of  anything  near  water  which  is 
turned  toward  the  land,  b  The  shore.  Obs.  Oxf.  E.  D. 
2.  Agric.  a  In  plowing,  the  side  of  a  furrow  next  to  the 
“land.”  b  [Always  written  landsidej  A  sidepiece  op¬ 
posite  to  the  moldboard,  making  a  V-shaped  point  with 
the  bottom  front  end  of  a  plowshare,  and  pressing  against 
the  unplowed  land  so  as  to  steady  the  plow'.  Not  all  plows 
have  it.  See  plow,  Illvst.,fig.  4. 
land'slide  (-slid')  In.  The  slipping  down  of  a  considerable 
land'slip'  (-slip')  j  mass  of  earth  or  rock  on  a  mountain 
or  any  steep  slope  ;  also,  the  mass  which  slips  down, 
pr-*  Landslide  is  the  word  more  common  in  the  United 
States ;  landslip  the  word  usually  used  in  England, 
lands'man  (lSndz'man),  n.  ;  pi.  -men  (-men).  [AS.  landes 
mann;  landes  is  gen.  of  land.~\  1.  A  native  of  the  land  ;  a 
native  of  the  same  land  ;  a  fellow  countryman.  Obs.  or  R. 

2.  One  who  lives  on  the  land  ;  —  opposed  to  seaman. 

3.  Naut.  a  A  sailor  on  his  first  voyage.  Obs.  b  A  sailor 
wdio  has  had  little  experience  and  is  rated  below  an  ordi¬ 
nary  seaman  ;  in  the  United  States  navy,  a  sailor  of  the 
lowest  rate  in  the  artificer  or  special  branches. 

land  snail-  Any  terrestrial  gastropod.  The  land  snails  be- 


l&nd'art  (l&n'ddrt).  Scot.  var. 
of  landward. 

land  bank.  A  bank  which  bases 
its  currency  on  real  estate, 
land  board.  In  Australia,  an 
official  board  that  manages  pub¬ 
lic  lands  rented  for  sheep  rais¬ 
ing,  etc. 

land  boat.  A  wheeled  vehicle 
propelled  by  sails. 

J  land'-boc'  (lftnd'bdk'),  n. 
[AS.  landbdc.]  =  land-book 
Obs.  or  Hist. 

land'-book',  n.  Eng.  Hist.  A 
charter  that  grants  land.  “The 
Anglo-Saxon  land-book  is  of 
Italian  origin.”  Pollock  if  Mait. 
land'-born',  a.  Native.  Obs. 
land'-bred',  a.  a  Native,  b 
Not  seafaring. 

land'-briat' ,  n.  [Cf .  Icel.  brestr 
outburst,  crash.]  Surf.  Obs.  Scot. 
land'-c&st n.  Act  of  taking 
one's  bearings.  Dial. 
land  chain.  A  surveyor’s  chain, 
land  cod.  A  catflih  (Ameiunu 
lacustris)  of  the  Great  Lakes 
and  northern  waters  of  Ameri¬ 
ca.  Local ,  Brit.  Amer. 
land  crake.  The  corn  crake.  Zea¬ 
land  cress,  a  The  winter  cress, 
b  The  lamb’s-cress.  [itor.l 
land  crocodile.  The  sand  mon-| 
land-damn.  r.  t.  A  word,  possi¬ 
bly  a  misprint,  occurring  only  in 
the  passage  below  ;  authorities 
offer  only  guesses  ut  the  mean¬ 
ing. 

“  You  are  abus'd,  and  by  some 
putter-on, 

That  will  be  damn’d  for’t; 

would  I  knew  the  villain, 

I  would  land-damn  him." 

Shak.  (  Winter's  Tale, II. i.  148.) 
land  drake.  The  corn  crake.  Eng. 


fr,  v.  i.  To  dummy 
and  for  another. 


land'-dum  m; 

government 
Australia.—  land'-dum mi-er,  n. 
||  lande  (laxd),  n.  [F.  See  2d 
lawn.]  An  infertile  moor  ; 
specif.,  pi.,  barren  lowlands  bor¬ 
dering  the  sea  in  southwestern 
France. 

land'-end',  n.  Ground  at  the 
end  of  a  land  in  a  plowed  field. 
Dial.  Eng. 

lan'der  ( lan'dSr).  Obs.  or  dial. 
Eng.  var.  of  launder,  n. 
land'fang  .  n.  f land  +  fang.~\ 
Naut.  Firm  holding  ground  for 
an  anchor.  Obs. 
land'-fast'.  n.  Naut.  A  hold  on 
shore  to  which  to  fasten  a  ship 
Obs.  Oxf.  E.  D. 

land  feather  An  inlet  or  nar¬ 
row  bay  of  the  sea.  Obs. 
land  fish.  A  fish  on  land  ;  a  per¬ 
son  wholly  out  of  place, 
land'folk  ,  n.  pi.  The  people  of 
a  country  or  land.  Archaic. 
land  force.  A  military  force 
serving  on  land,  as  distin¬ 
guished  from  a  naval  force. 

||  land'gaf ol,  n.  [AS.]  = 

land-gavel.  Obs.  or  Hist. 
land'gate',  n.  [ land  -f  gate 

away.]  Passage  by  land.  Obs. 
Iand>gate8/,  adv.  Toward  the 
interior  (of  a  land).  Obs. 
land'-gav  el  (-gftv'51),  n.  Eng 
Hist.  Land  rent, 
land 'grav  ate  (lftnd'grav^t),  n. 
=  landokaviate. 
land'grave'ship.  n.  See -ship. 
land  'grav  ess  (lttnd'grav/5s),  n. 
A  lanncravine. 

land'hold  er-ship.  ??.  See-snip, 
land' -horse  ,  n.  The  horse  on 
a  plow’s  land  side.  Oxf.  E.  D. 
land  hunger.  Greedy  longing 


for  the  acquisition  of  land.  — 

land'-hun  gry,  a.  ICtos.  .Scot.  I 
landier,  n.  [F.]  An  andiron.  | 
lan'di-mere  (Scot.  ldu'dT-mer), 
n.  [AS .  landgemTCre.]  A  bound¬ 
ary  of  land.  Obs.  or  Scot.  — 
Lan'di-mere’ 8  Day  (-merz),  the 
day  for  beating  the  bounds  in 
certain  Scottish  shires, 
landing  charges  Charges  or 
fees  paid  on  goods  unloaded 
from  a  vessel  ;  landing  rates, 
landing  place.  =  landing,  n.. 
2  and  3.  [<  marges. I 

landing  rates.  See  landing! 
landing  strake  In  a  boat,  the 
strake  next  to  the  upper  one. 
landing  surveyor.  A  British  cus¬ 
toms  officer  who  appoints  and 
oversees  the  landing  waiters, 
landing  waiter.  A  British  cus¬ 
toms  officer  who  oversees  the 
landing  of  goods,  etc.,  from  ves¬ 
sels  ;  a  land  waiter, 
land'i'ron,  n.  [F.  landier.  See 
andiron.]  An  andiron  ;  a  lan¬ 
dier.  Obs. 

land'ish.  a.  Of  the  land  ;  na¬ 
tive;  of  the  common  people.  Obs. 
i  Land 'junker  (lant'yiWij'kfr), 
n.  [G.]  A  country  squire, 
land'la  dy-dom  (lfind'la'dY- 
dum),  n.  See -DOM. 
land'la'dy-hood,  n.  See -hood. 
land'la'dy-ish.  «.  See  -ish. 
land'la  dy-ship.  m  See -ship. 
land  law.  1-  Law  of  the  land. 
Pare.  [land.  I 

2.  Law  relating  to  property  in | 
land  lead  (led).  A  passage  of 
water  through  nn  ice  field, 
land'leap  er  (lttnd'lep'?r),  n. 
A  landlouper.  [or  place.  R.  I 
land'lock'.  n.  Landlocked  state! 
land'look  er,  n.  Lumbering. 


One  employed  to  search  for,  or 
estimate  the  value  of,  tracts  of 
valuable  timber;  a  cruiser.  U.  S. 
land'lop  er  (-ldp'Sr),  n.  a  Var. 
of  landlouper,  b  A  landlub¬ 
ber.  Obs, 

land'lord'ry,  n.  State  of  a  land¬ 
lord  ;  landlords  collectively . Obs. 
land 'lord  ship,  n.  See  ship. 
land  mail.  Eng.  Feudal  Law. 
A  mail,  or  rent,  charged  upon 
land.  I  Obs.  or  5cof.| 

land'-march'.  n.  Frontier  land. | 
land'mate  .  ».  A  farmer  work¬ 
ing  on  the  same  piece  of  land 
with  another.  Cf.  shipmate 
Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 
land'-mere  ,  n.  [land  +  mere  a 
bound.]  A  boundary.  Obs.  or  R. 
land '-me  ter,  n.  A  land  meas¬ 
urer,  or  surveyor.  Obs. 
land'-met  ster,  n.  A  land-me¬ 
ter.  Scot 

land-oc'ra-cy  (lttnd-5k'rd-st), 
n.  [land  4-  -rracy.]  A  class 
gaining  prominence  or  power 
througn  possession  of  land.  — 
.locular.  —  land'o-crat  (lftn'dO- 
krttt),  n.  Jocular. 
land'-of  flce  busi'ness.  Exten¬ 
sive  and  rapid  business  ;  —  from 
the  rush  of  applicants  to  a  land 
office  when  new  territory  is 
opened  to  settlers.  Collo</.,tL  .S’, 
land'own'er-ship,  n.  See  -ship. 
land  pike.  The  nellbender. 
land  pirate.  One  who  robs  on 
land  ;  specif.  :  a  A  highway¬ 
man.  b  A  swindler  or  robber  of 
sailors  ashore,  c  A  literary  pi¬ 
rate.  Obs 

land  pitch.  Com.  The  harder 
variety  of  Trinidad  asphalt, 
land  rail,  a  The  corn  crake.  See 
crake,  b  An  Australasian  rail 


( Hy potsenidia  phillipinensis). 

lana'rak'er  (-rak'Sr),  n  Short 
for  foot  landraker,  a  footpad  or 
vagabond.  Obs.  Shak. 

||  Land 'rat'',  or  Land 'rath' 
(lant'ratO,  n.  ;pl.  -rate  or  -ra- 
i  HK(-ra'tP).  [G.]  1.  In  Prussian 
local  government,  the  chief  offi¬ 
cial  of  the  circle  (kids),  who 
acts  as  the  agent  of  the  central 
administration  and  as  the  exec¬ 
utive  for  the  current  local  ad¬ 
ministration  of  the  circle.  He 
corresponds  in  some  respects  to 
the  English  sheriff. 

2.  In  some  of  the  cantons  of 
Switzerland,  the  legislature. 
land'reeve\  n.  f land  -f-  reeve 
an  officer.]  A  subordinate  offi¬ 
cer  on  an  extensive  estate,  who 
act6  as  the  steward’s  assistant, 
lan'dresse  +  laundress. 
land'right',  n.  Early  Eng.  Hist 
The  law  of  the  land  ;  right  or 
obligation  connected  with,  or  is¬ 
suing  out  of,  occupation  of,  or 
property  in,  land.  [rock.I 
land  rock.  See  phosphate! 
Lan'dry’s  pa-ral'y-sis  (l&n'- 
drlz),  n.  Med  A  form  of  motor 
paralysis  beginning  in  the  legs 
and  rapidly  extending  to  the 
trunk  and  arms,  finally  to  the 
muscles  of  respiration  and  deg¬ 
lutition.  It  is  usually  fatal. 
land'-sale/.  a.  Applied  to  small 
collieries  supplying  coal  only  to 
the  neighborhood.  Eng.  —  u 
Coal  6old  in  the  neighborhood 
of  the  pit.  Eng. 

Lands 'bor  ough  grass  (  lftndz'- 
bflr-d).  [After  William  Lands- 
borough,  Australian  explorer.] 
Barcoo  grass. 

land'scape,  v.  t.  To  draw  a 


landscape  of  ;  to  depict.  Rare. 
landscape  lens.  A  lens  specially 
adaptea  to  photographing  land¬ 
scapes. 

landscape  marble.  A  close- 

grained  limestone  with  dark 
dendritic  markings  suggesting 
natural  scenery. 

landscape  mirror  =  Claude 
Lokrain  glass.  [purpura. | 
land  scurvy.  A  severe  form  of  | 
land  seal.  The  harbor  seal. 
Landseer  Newfoundland.  [After 
Sir  Edwin  II.  Landseer,  English 
animal  painter.]  A  black  and 
white  variety  of  the  Newfound¬ 
land  dog. 

land’s  end.  a  A  land-end. 
Obs.  b  The  extreme  point  of  a 
country  or  region, 
land  service.  Military  service 
on  land,  as  distinguished  from 
naval  service. 

land'shard  (-shard),  n.  [land  -f- 
shardA  A  linchet  Dial.  Eng. 
land  shark,  a  A  swindler  of 
sailors  on  shore  ;  a  land  pirate, 
b  A  land-grabber.  Rare. 
land  shell,  a  The  shell  of  a  land 
snail,  b  A  land  6nail. 
land'sick',  a.  1.  Longing  for 
land.  Cf.  homesick. 

2.  Uneasy,  or  hampered,  in 
movement  because  of  the  prox¬ 
imity  of  land  ;  — said  of  a  ship, 
usually  with  strong  sense  of  per¬ 
sonification. 

land'skip  Obs.  or  archaic  var. 

of  LANDSCAPE. 

iiLands'knecht'  (lants'k’ngKt'), 

».  fG.]  See  LANSQUENET. 

lana'-slat  er,  n.  A  wood  louse 
or  sow  bug.  See  2d  slater. 
land  sole.  A  large  slug  (virton 

rufus).  Local ,  Eng. 


ale,  senate,  care,  ftm,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofa  ;  eve,  $vent,  6nd,  recent,  maker;  ice,  Ill;  old,  ftbey,  orb,  5dd,  s8ft,  connect ;  use,  unite,  dm,  ilp,  circtfs,  menii  ; 

I  Foreign  Word.  +  Obsolete  Variant  of.  -f  combined  with.  =  equals. 
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LANGUR 


long  mostly  to  the  suborder  Stylommatophora  of  the  Pul- 
rnonata,  but  many  of  those  of  warm  countries  belong  to  the 
suborder  Taenioglossa  of  the  Prosobranchiata. 
land  spout.  A  phenomenon  like  a  waterspout,  but  occur¬ 
ring  over  land.  There  is  no  descent  of  water  from  above 
and  the  spout  is  merely  a  cylindrical  cloud  at  the  axis  of 
a  tall  whirlwind.  It  is  a  modified  form  of  tornado  cloud 
Land'sturm  (laut'stfiorm'  ;  -shtoorm'),  n.  [G.  See  land  ; 
STORM.]  In  Germany  and  other  European  nations,  and 
Japan  :  a  A  general  levy  in  time  of  war.  b  The  forces 
called  out  on  such  a  levy,  composed  of  all  men  liable  to 
service  who  are  not  in  the  army, navy,  or  Landwehr;  the  last 
line  of  defense,  supposed  to  be  called  out  only  iu  case  of  in¬ 
vasion  or  other  grave  emergency.  See  army  organization. 
land  tie  A  tie-rod  or  chain  used  to  connect  a  retaining 
wall,  an  outside  flight  of  steps,  or  the  like,  to  an  anchor 
plate  embedded  in  the  earth  behind  it. 
land  tortoise,  land  turtle.  Any  of  certain  tortoises,  usu¬ 
ally  slow  and  clumsy  in  their  movements  and  provided 
with  a  large  very  convex  shell,  which  habitually  live  on  dry 
land.  With  the  exception  of  the  box  tortoises  of  North 
America,  they  mostly  belong  to  the  family  Testudiuid*. 
land  waiter.  In  England,  the  customs  officer  who  takes  ac¬ 
count  of  ini  ports  for  purposes  of  taxation  and  watches  over, 
and  certifies  to,  the  observance  of  the  prescribed  form  in 
the  shipping  of  exports  ;  a  searcher, 
land'ward  (lXnd'werd),  land'wards  (-werdz),  adv. 
Toward  the  land.  —  to,  or  in,  landward,  in  the  country  ;  in¬ 
land  ;  in  the  rural  districts.  Obs.  or  Scot.  —  to  landward 
towards  land ;  towards  or  on  the  land  side  (of), 
land'ward.  a.  1.  Country ;  rural  ;  rustic.  Scot. 

Any  landward,  or  country,  parish.  Enkme’t  Principles. 
2.  Lying  or  being  towards  the  land  ;  ]>ertainiug  to  the  side 
towards  the  land. 


land  warrant.  A  certificate  from  the  Land  Office,  author¬ 
izing  a  person  to  assume  ownership  of  public  land.  U.  S. 

Land'wehr  (lant'var'),  n.  [G. ;  land  land,  country  wehr 
defense.]  That  part  of  the  army,  in  Germany  and  other 
European  nations  and  Japan,  which  1ms  (usually)  completed 
the  required  service  with  the  colors  and  is  exempt  from 
duty  in  time  of  peace,  except  that  it  is  called  out  occasion¬ 
ally  for  drill.  It  constitutes  the  second  line  of  defense, 
and  corresponds  generally  to  the  militia  of  Great  Britain 
and  in  less  degree  to  the  National  Guard  of  the  United 
8tates.  See  army  organization. 

lane  (lan), n.  [ME.  lane,  lone,  AS.  lane,  lone  ;  akin  to  D. 
loan,  OFries.  lana,lona.~\  1.  A  narrow  passageway  between 
fences  or  hedges  which  is  not  traveled  as  a  highroad  ;  an 
alley  between  buildings  ;  a  narrow  way  among  trees,  rocks, 
or  other  objects  ;  hence,  in  a  general  sense,  a  narrow  pas¬ 
sageway  or  track  ;  as,  a  lane  between  lines  of  men. 

Go  out  quickly  into  the  streets  and  (ones  of  the  city.  Luke  xiv.21. 

Like  a  lane  of  beams  athwart  the  sea.  Tennyson 

2.  The  throat ;  gullet ;  —  often  called  the  red  lane.  Slang. 

3.  A  route  across  an  ocean,  esp.  the  Atlantic,  between 
specified  degrees  of  latitude  or  longitude,  in  which  all 
steamers  traveling  in  the  same  direction  are  supposed  to 
keep,  in  order  to  avoid  collisions.  Called  also  lane  route. 

4.  A  sluggish  stream  or  part  of  a  stream.  Scot.  A-  Vial.  Eng. 
Syn.  — See  way. 

lane  snapper.  A  small  snapper  ( Lutianus  synagris )  found 
from  Florida  to  northern  Brazil. 

lan  ga'ha  (laq-ga'lia),  n.  [From  a  native  name  ;  cf.  Mala¬ 
gasy  raharaha.~\  A  curious  colubriform  snake  (Langaha 
nasuta)  from  Madagascar.  It  is  brownish  red,  and  its  nose 
is  prolonged  in  the  form  of  a  sharp  flexible  blade. 

lan'ga-ray'  (laq'ga-ri'),  n.  A  silvery  percoid  fish  (Ambas- 
sis  Ur  Olenin)  of  the  Philippines. 

lang'-lay' (ISng'la'),  n.  Desig¬ 
nating  a  wire  rope  in  which  the 
wires  in  each  strand  are  twisted 
in  the  same  direction  as  the 
strands  in  the  rope. 

lan'grageGSq'graj)  1  n.  A  kind  ,  „ 

lan'grel  (lSq'grgl)  j  of  shot  Lang-lay  Rope, 

formerly  used  at  sea  for  tearing  sails  and  rigging.  It  con¬ 
sisted  of  bolts,  nails,  and  other  pieces  of  iron  fastened  to¬ 
gether  or  inclosed  in  a  canister. 

Langs-dorf'll-a  (15ngz-d6r'fY-a),  n.  [NL.,  after  G.  H.  von 
Langsdorff ,  German  traveler.]  Bot.  A  genus  of  balano- 
phoraceous  parasitic  herbs  consisting  of  a  single  species,  L. 
hypogsea ,  native  of  South  America.  The  plant  is  fleshy, 
yellow  in  color,  with  diclinous  purple  flowers. 

Lang'shan  (lXng'shXn),  n.  [Chin.  Lang-  than'  (Wolf  Hill), 
a  place  near  Shanghai.]  One  of  a  breed  of  large  single- 
combed  domestic  fowls  originating  in  China.  They  re¬ 
semble  slightly  the  cochins,  but  have  longer  neck  and  tail 
and  longer  and  less  feathery  legs.  There  are  two  principal 
varieties,  the  black  and  the  white  Langshans.  Buff  and 
mottled  varieties  are  also  bred. 

lang' syne'  (lSng'siii')^  adv.  &  n.  [Scot,  lang  long  -f-  syne 
since.]  Long  since  ;  long  ago.  Scot. 

lan'guage  (lfq'gwaj),  n.  [ME.  langage ,  F.  langage ,  fr.  L. 
lingua  the  tongue,  hence  speech,  language ;  akin  to  E. 
tongue.  See  tongue  ;  cf.  lingual.]  1.  The  body  of  words 


and  methods  of  combining  words  used  and  understood  by  a 
considerable  community,  esp.  when  fixed  and  elaborated 
by  long  usage  ;  a  tongue  ;  as,  the  Latin  language. 

Wherever  a  language  is  alive,  it  grows.  Lowell. 

2.  Any  means  of  expressing  or  communicating  feeling  or 
thought.  In  the  usual  sense,  language  means  a  system  of 
conventionalized  signs  ;  that  is,  words  or  gestures  having 
fixed  meanings.  But  not  all  intelligible  expressions  are 
fixed,  nor  are  all  used  exclusively  for  communication,  since 
language  plays  a  large  r61e  in  our  thinking  processes. 
Hence  language  may  mean  (1)  expression  that  conveys 
ideas,  (2)  expression  that  symbolizes  ideas.  Bodily  expres¬ 
sion,  whether  gesture  or  articulation,  and  inscription,  as 
printing,  writing,  etc.,  are  its  chief  forms,  but  any  system¬ 
atic  symbolism,  in  a  more  or  less  transferred  sense,  is  called 
language  :  as,  the  language  of  art. 

Identical  reference  or  rational  convention  is  thus  the  root  and 
essence  of  the  system  of  signs  which  we  call  language 

Bosanquet 

Language  is  the  depository  of  the  accumulated  body  of  experi¬ 
ence  to  which  all  former  ages  have  contributed  their  part,  and 
which  is  the  inheritance  of  all  yet  to  come.  J.  S.  Mill. 

3.  Specif.  :  a  The  faculty  of  verbal  expression  and  the  use 
of  words  in  human  intercourse,  or  the  words  themselves  in 
their  grammatical  relationships  as  given  or  preserved  in 
literary  embodiments.  See  agglutinative  languages, 
INFLECTIONAL  LANGUAGES,  ISOLATING  LANGUAGES. 

We  infer  the  spirit  of  the  nation  in  great  measure  from  the 
language ,  which  is  a  sort  of  monument  to  which  each  forcible 
individual  in  a  course  of  many  hundred  years  has  contributed  a 
stone.  Em<  rson 

b  The  inarticulate  sounds  by  which  animals  inferior  to 
man  express  their  feelings  or  their  wants. 

4.  The  power,  use,  or  manner  of  use  of  expression,  esp. 
verbal  expression  ;  specif.  :  a  Form  or  manner  of  expres¬ 
sion  ;  characteristic  mode  of  arranging  words,  peculiar  to 
an  individual  speaker  or  writer  ;  style. 

Others  for  language  all  their  care  express  Pope 

b  The  vocabulary  and  phraseology  belonging  to  an  art 
or  department  of  knowledge;  as,  medical  language ;  the 
language  of  chemistry  or  theology,  c  Ability  to  speak  or 
understand  foreign  languages,  d  The  suggestion,  by  ob¬ 
jects,  actions,  or  conditions,  of  ideas  associated  therewith  ; 
as,  the  language  of  flowers. 

There  was  .  .  .  language  in  their  very  gesture.  Shak. 

5.  Talk  ;  speaking  ;  esp.,  censure  ;  abuse.  Obs. 

6.  A  race,  as  distinguished  by  its  speech.  Rare. 

All  the  people,  the  nations,  and  the  languages ,  fell  down  and 
worshiped  the  golden  image.  Dan.  iii.  7. 

7-  A  national  division  of  an  international  order  ;  as,  the 
language  of  Aragon  of  the  Hospitalers. 

Syn.  —  Language,  speech  are  often  interchangeable.  But 
speech  retains  more  explicitly  than  language  the  funda¬ 
mental  suggestion  of  articulate  or  vocal  utterance  ;  lan¬ 
guage  has  acquired  a  more  generalized  application  ;  as, 
“  The  language  of  the  age  is  never  the  language  of  poetry” 
( T .  Gray);  “Thou  art  a  Galilean,  and  thy  speech  agreeth 
thereto  ”  {Aik.  xiv.  70).  See  diction,  cant. 
lan'guage  (Iftq'gwaj),  v.  t.  ;  -GUAGED  (-gwajd)  ;  -GUAG-ING 
(-gwa-jtng).  To  express  in  language.  Archaic  or  Dial. 

Others  were  languaged  in  such  doubtful  expressions  that  they 
have  a  double  sense  Fuller. 

lan'guaged  (-gwajd),  a.  1.  Skilled,  or  learned,  in  a  lan¬ 
guage  or  languages. 

2.  Having  a  language  ;  —  chiefly  used  in  composition. 

3.  Using  (a  specified  kind  of)  speech  ;  in  composition, 
spoken  ;  as,  he  is  a  ia\r-lanyuaged  man.  Obs. 

4.  Expressed  in  language  or  a  language. 

langued  (15ngd),  a.  [F.  langue  tongue.  See  language.] 
Her.  Tongued  ;  having  the  tongue  visible  and  of  a  distinct 
(specified)  tincture. 

II  langue'  de  bceuf'  (laNg'  de  bfif').  [F.,  lit.,  ox  tongue.] 

1.  A  pike  with  a  blade  very  wide  at  the  head  and  tapering 
rapidly  to  a  point,  used  in 
the  loth  century  and  later. 

2.  A  form  of  short  sword 

or  dagger  used  in  Italy, 
esp.  by  the  Venetians.  Langue  de  Bceuf,  2. 

langue'  d’OC'(laNg'  dok').  fF.,  prop.,  language  of  yes,  Pr. 
oc  yes.]  The  Romance  dialects  of  the  southerly  provinces 
of  France  ;  —  so  called,  from  the  end  of  the  13th  century, 
owing  to  the  use  of  oc  in  expressing  affirmation,  in  con¬ 
trast  with  the  langue  d'oil[ OF.  oil  yes,  F.  oui]  of  the  north, 
and  the  langue  de  si  fit.  si  yes],  or  Italian.  What  chiefly 
distinguishes  the  langue  d'oc  from  the  langue  d'oil  is  the 
retention  of  a  free  tonic  a,  when  not  preceded  by  a  palatal, 
which  the  langue  d'oil  changes  to  e  ;  thus,  Latin  mare  be¬ 
comes  in  Provencal  mar ,  in  French  mer.  See  French. 

II  langue'  d’O'll'  (laNg'  do'el').  The  Romance  dialects  of 
France  spoken  in  the  basin  of  the  Loire  and  north  ;  —  so 
called  in  reference  to  the  use  of  oil  as  the  expression  of  af¬ 
firmation.  See  langue  d’oc,  French. 
lan-gues'cent  (15q-gwgs'ent),  a.  [L.  languescens ,  - enlis , 
p.  pr.  of  languescere ,  v.  incho.  fr.  languere  to  be  languid.] 
Becoming  languid  or  fatigued.  Rare. 
lan'guet.  lan'guette  (lftrj'gwSt ;  277),  n.  [F.  languette , 
dim.  of  langue  tongue,  L.  lingua .]  Anything  resembling 
the  tongue  in  form  or  office  ;  as  :  a  A  tonguelike  pendant. 


b  A  shoe  latchet.  Obs.  c  A  tongue  of  land,  d  A  long 
narrow  plaster  or  bandage  for  a  wound,  e  A  part  of  a 
8 word  hilt  that  overlaps  the  scabbard,  f  A  strip  or  pro¬ 
jection  of  metal  on  various  instruments,  g  A  hood  for¬ 
merly  worn  by  women.  h  Music.  (1)  The  reed  of  a  wood¬ 
wind  instrument,  as  a  clarinet,  oboe,  or  bassoon.  (2)  The 
tongue  of  a  harmonium  or  organ  reed.  (3)  The  tongue,  or 
flat  plate  opposite  the  mouth,  of  an  organ  flue  pipe.  See 
flue  pipe,  Illust.  (4)  The  finger  key  of  a  wind  instrument. 

1  Zodl.  (1)  One  of  the  small  tonguelike  processes  on  the 
median  line  of  the  branchial  sac  of  certain  ascidians.  (2) 
The  ligula  of  an  insect.  Rare.  (3)  The  organ  by  which 
the  byssus  of  a  bivalve  is  shaped.  Obs. 

lan'guid  (lSq'gwTd),  a.  [L.  languidus,  fr.  languere  to 
be  faint  or  languid :  cf.  F.  languide.  See  languish.] 

1.  Drooping  or  flagging  from  exhaustion  ;  without  energy 
or  vigor;  weak.  “  Languid^  powerless  limbs.”  Armstrong. 

2.  Sluggish  in  character  or  disposition,  or  characteristic 
of  a  person  having  such  a  disposition  ;  disinclined  to  exer¬ 
tion  ;  expressive  of  languidness  ;  apathetic  ;  dull ;  listless. 

Fire  their  languid  souls  with  Cato’s  virtue.  Addison. 
Their  idleness,  aimless  flirtations,  and  languid  airs.  IF.  Black 

3.  Slow  ;  without  force;  lacking  vividness;  as,  he  took 
but  a  languid  interest  in  the  subject.  “  No  motion  so 
swift  or  languid Bentley. 
Syn.  —  Feeble,  weak,  faint,  sickly,  pining,  heavy,  dull, 
torpid,  sluggish  ;  heedless,  careless,  spiritless,  supine,  in¬ 
dolent.  —  Languid,  listless  are  often  used  without  dis¬ 
tinction.  But  languid  more  frequently  emphasizes  the 
idea  of  weakness  or  faintness  ;  listless,  that  of  mere  in¬ 
difference  or  inertia  ;  as,  “  a  sick  bird,  with  languid  eye  ” 
( G .  Eliot) ;  “  The  languid  sun  faint  from  the  west  emits  his 
evening  ray”  {Thomson) ;  “that  listless  mood  when  your 
mind  is  half  on  your  book,  half  on  something  else  ” 
{Scott) ;  “  His  listless  length  at  noontide  would  he  stretch  ” 
{ T .  Gray).  See  inert,  passive,  idle,  slow,  lassitude. 

—  lan'guid  ly,  adv.  —  lan'guid  ness,  n. 
lan'guish  (lftq'gwYsh),  v.  i. ;  lan'guished  (-gwTsht)  ; 

lan'guish-ing.  [ME.  languishen ,  languissen ,  F.  languir ,  L. 
languere  ;  cf.  Gr.  Aayyagetv  to  slacken,  A ayapot  slack,  Icel. 
lakra  to  lag  behind  ;  prob.  akin  to  E.  lax ,  and  perh.  to  E. 
slack.  See  2d  -ish.]  1.  To  become  languid;  to  lose 
strength  or  animation  ;  to  be  or  become  dull,  feeble,  or  spir¬ 
itless  ;  to  pine,  wither,  or  fade  ;  to  lose  force  or  vividness. 
We  .  .  .  do  languish  of  such  diseases.  2  Esdras  viii.  31. 
For  the  fields  of  Heshbon  lajiguish.  Is.  xvi.  8. 
Visibles  and  audihles  ...  do  languish  and  lessen  by  degrees,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  distance  of  the  objects  from  the  sensories.  Bacon. 

2.  To  be  or  live  in  a  state  of  lessened  or  lessening  strength 
or  vitality  because  of  outward  circumstances ;  to  droop  or 
pine  with  longing  ;  as,  he  languished  years  in  prison, 

3.  To  assume  an  expression  of  weariness  or  tender  grief 

or  emotion,  appealing  for  sympathy.  Tennyson. 

Eyes  that  languished ,  lengthening,  just  like  love.  Landor. 
Syn.  —  Pine,  wither,  fade,  droop,  faint, 
lan'guish,  n.  Act  or  state  of  languishing  ;  languishment ; 
also,  a  languishing,  tender  look  or  expression. 

The  warm,  dark  languish  of  her  eyes.  Whittier. 
Lan'guish,  Miss  Lyd'i-a.  The  sentimental  heroine  of 
Sheridan’s  comedy  oi  “  The  Rivals.”  She  is  distinguished 
for  the  extravagance  of  her  romantic  notions, 
lan'guish-er  (  or),  n.  One  who  languishes;  esp.,  one  who 
affects  a  tenderly  drooping  attitude, 
lan'guish  ing,  p.  a.  1.  Becoming  languid  and  weak  ; 
pining  ;  losing  health  and  strength. 

2.  Amorously  pensive  ;  as,  languishing  eyes,  or  look. 

3.  Slow  ;  without  force  or  interest ;  causing  or  manifest¬ 
ing  boredom. 

4.  Lingering;  as,  a  languishing  illness.  Obs.  Oxf.  E.  D. 

—  lan'guish  ing-ly,  adv. 

lan'guish-ment  (-ment),  n.  1.  Act  or  state  of  languish¬ 
ing  ;  illness  ;  weakness  ;  sadness  ;  lassitude  ;  loss  of  vigor  ; 
depressed  longing.  “  Lingering  languishment .”  Shak. 

2.  Tenderness  of  look  or  mien  ;  amorous  pensiveness. 
lan'gUOl'  (15i)'ger;  -gwer  ;  277),  n.  [ME.  langour ,  OF. 

langour,  ¥.  lan gueur^lj.  languor.  See  languish.]  1.  En¬ 
feebling  disease  ;  suffering  ;  sorrowful  estate.  Obs. 

2  A  state  of  the  body  or  mind  caused  by  exhaustion  and 
characterized  by  a  languid  feeling  ;  lassitude. 

3.  Listless  indolence  ;  a  tender  dreaminess.  Pope.  “Ger¬ 
man  dreams,  Italian  languors .”  Century  Mag. 

4.  Dullness;  sluggishness;  lack  of  vigor  or  life  ;  stagna¬ 
tion  ;  as,  the  languor  of  the  stock  market. 

Syn.  —  See  lassitude. 

lan'guor-ous  (-fis),  a.  [From  languor  :  cf.  F.  langou- 
reux .]  1.  Grievous  ;  sorrowful.  Obs. 

Whom  late  I  left  in  languorous  constraint.  Sjtenser. 
2.  Producing,  or  tending  to  produce,  languor  ;  character¬ 
ized  by  languor. 

To  wile  the  length  from  languorous  hours  Tennyson. 
lan  gur'  (lQipgoor'),  n.  [Hind,  langur ,  fr.  Skr.  Idngulin.'] 
Any  of  many  species  of  Asiatic  long-tailed  monkeys  of  the 
eniis  Presbytis,  syn.  Semnopithecus.  They  are  of  slender 
uild,  usually  gray  or  brownish  gray  in  color,  and  have 


land  spring.  A  spring  of  water 
lying  near  the  surface,  and 
hence  affected  quickly  by  rain 
or  dr  o  n  g  h  t.  Eng.  —  land'- 
spring  v  (-spring'!),  a.  Eng. 
land  steward.  A  person  who 
acts  for  another  in  management 
of  land,  collection  of  rents,  etc. 
Lands'thing7  (lans'tln  g'),  n. 
[Dan  landsthing ,  landsting ,  fr. 
land  land  4-  thing ,  ting ,  parlia¬ 
ment.  See  land  ;  thing.]  Den¬ 
mark.  See  legislature. 
Land'storm7  (lan'stbrm'),  n. 
[Sw.l  See  VXrnpligtioe. 
land'streight',  n.  [See  strait.] 
A  narrow  slip  of  land.  Obs. 
lands 'wom'an,  n.  A  woman  un-  I 
familiar  with  the  sea. 

II  Land'tag7  (lant'taK'),  n.  [G.  I 
See  land  ;  day.]  Prussia.  See 

LEGISLATURE. 

land  tax.  A  tax  upon  land. — 
land'-tax'  par'ish.  See  parish,  j 
land  trash.  Broken  ice  near 
shore.  Arctic  Cant,  [drost.  I 
l&ndt'rost'.  Var.  ot  land-| 
land  urchin.  A  hedgehog. 
Land'vFdl  (land'we'fche),  n.  = 
Landvithi. 

Land'vi  thl  (-the),  n.  [Icel. 
land  land  4-  ViSi,  name  of  the 
plain  or  heath  where  Vitharr  ' 
rides.]  See  Asgard. 

II  Land'vogt'  (lant'fdKt'),  n.  i 
[G.]  The  governor  of  a  medie¬ 


val  German  royal  province  or 
territory.  [.SVoUl 

land'ward-ness.  n.  See -n ess. | 
land'-wash  ,  n  a  The  line  of 
high  tide,  b  The  wash  of  the 
sea  on  the  shore.  [By  land.  R.  I 
land'ways'  (land'wSz7).  adv. \ 
land  whin.  The  rest-harrow, 
land  wind  =  land  breeze. 
land'-wine  ,n.  Native  wine.  Obs. 
land'wrack',  land'wreck'.  n. 
The  wreck  of  anything  on  land, 
or  the  thing  wrecked, 
land  yard,  or  land'yard',  n.  A 
measure  of  length  equal  to  a  rod 
or  a  little  more.  Dial.  Eng. 
lane.  Obs.  or  Scot.  &  dial. 
Eng.  var.  of  lain,  lone. 
lane.  +  lawn,  linen  ;  layne, 

to  hide  ;  LOAN. 

lane  (lan),  a.  [See  lone.1  Lone; 
alone.  Scot.  —  his  lane,  bv  him¬ 
self  ;  himself  alone.  [7?nre.| 
lane'-born',  a.  Country-born. | 
lane'ly.  Scot.  var.  of  lonely. 
laner.  +  lanner. 
lane  route.  See  lane.  3 
Lane’s  electrometer  (Ian z).  An 
electrometer  which  measures 
charges  by  the  number  of  sparks 
produced  between  a  Leyden  jar 
and  the  knob  of  a  horizontal 
metal  rod  connected  with  the 
jar’s  outer  coating. 

Lane’B  law.  Astron.  The  law 
(first  formulated  by  J.  H.  Lane 


of  Washington)  that  gaseous 
bodies  may  by  contraction  grow 
hotter  as  they  cool,  the  heat 
generated  by  the  contraction 
exceeding  that  lost  by  radiation, 
la-ne'te  (lii-ne'te),  n.  [Tag.  la- 
nit  i.)  The  hard  yellow  straight- 
grained  wood  of  the  logania- 
ceous  tree9  Geniostoma  crassi- 
folium  and  G.  cumingianum , 
native  in  the  Philippine  Islands, 
lane'y  (lan'Y),  a.  Pertaining  to 
a  lane.  Xonce  Word. 
lang  (lAng).  Obs.  or  Scot.  & 
dial.  Eng.  var.  of  long. 
langage.  +  language. 
langaon.  d*  lonoanon. 
lan 'gate  (lai) 'gat),  n.  [SeeLAN- 
OUET.]  Surg.  A  linen  roller  used 
in  dressing  wounds, 
lang'ban-ite  (1  ft  n  g'b  d  n-T  t  ; 
18ng'-),n.  [From  Langban ,  Swe¬ 
den.]  Min.  A  hexagonal  mineral 
occurring  in  iron -black  pris¬ 
matic  crystals.  It  is  a  silicate  of 
manganese,  with  ferrous  nnti- 
monate.  II.,  (5.5.  Sp.  gr.,  4.1>2. 
lang'bein-ite  (lftng'bTn-Tt),  n. 
[After  A.  Langbein  of  Leopold- 
stnll.]  Min.  A  double  sulphate 
of  potassium  and  magnesium, 
K2Mg.2(SO03,  in  colorless  iso¬ 
metric  crystals.  Sp.  gr.,  2.83. 
lang-ca'.  lang-ka'  ( liing-ka')*  n. 
[Tag.]  The  fruit  of  the  jack 


tree  Phil.  I.  [long.1 

lange.  d*  langue,  launch,| 
lan'geL  Var.  of  langle. 
lang'er,  adv.  [lang  long  -f  ere.  J 
Long  before.  Obs. 
lan'get  (dial.  l&n'g£t).  Obs  or 
dial.  Eng.  var.  of  lanouet. 
lang'fad \  n.  [Gael,  long-fhada; 
long  ship  4-  fhada ,  /had.  fad , 
long.]  A  kind  of  ship  of  war. 
Obs.  Scot. 

langhalde.  d*  langle. 
Lan'ghi-an  (1  ft  q'g  Y-d  n),  a. 
[From  the  hills  of  Lang  hi, 
Italy.]  Geol.  Designating  a  sub¬ 
division  of  the  South  European 
Miocene.  See  geolog  y,  Chart. 


lang'ite  (lftng'Tt),  n.  [After  P. 
von  Lang ,  Austrian  physicist.] 
Min.  A  basic  hydrous  sulphate 
of  copper  closely  allied  to  bro- 
chantite. 

lang'-kaiU  (lAngOcal'),  n.  A 
kind  of  borecole.  Scot. 
lan'gle  (dial,  laq'g’l),  n.  A  hob¬ 
ble. —  v.  t.  To  hobble  ;  fetter. 
Both  Obs.  or  Scot.  4*  Dial.  Eng. 
Lan 'go-bard  (lfiq'gfi-bard),  n. 
[L.  Langobardi  a  Germanic  peo¬ 
ple,  Lombards.]  =  Lombard.— 
Lan'go-bar'dlc  (-bar'dlk),  a. 
lan-goon',  n.  [From  Langon , 
France.]  A  French  white  wine. 
Obs. 


lan-goo'ty  (1  G  i)-g  oo't  Y),  n. 
[Ilind.  laiigot I.]  A  niece  of  cloth 
hanging  in  front  from  a  waist¬ 
band  worn  by  lower-class  na¬ 
tives  in  India. 

langore.  langour.  *f  languor. 
lan-gour'.  A  ar.  of  langur. 
lan'gre.  -^languor.  [die.Obs.) 
lan'gret',  n.  A  kind  of  loaded1 
lan'gridge  (lttij'grlj).  Var.  of 

LANG  RAGE.  [LANSEH.| 

lang'uat  (lttng'sttt).  Var.  of  | 
lang'sen  (lang'sen).  Dial  Eng. 
var.  of  LA  NO. SYNE, 
lang'set  tle  (l&ng'-), n.  Along 
settle,  or  bench.  Dial.  Eng. 
lang'spiel  ( lftng'spel), n.  [Norw. 
dial,  langspel ,  lit.,  long  play.]  A 
kind  of  harp  played  in  the  Shet¬ 
land  Islands. 

Lang'stroth  hive  (lftng'strbth). 
A  form  of  beehive  named  after 
the  inventor,  L.  L.  Langstroth, 
having  separable  stories  and 
movable  frames  and  fixtures. 
lang'ter-a-looA  d*  lanterloo. 
lang 'toe',  n.  =  la  NT.  Obs. 
lanyguage-less.  a.  See  -less. 
l&n'guag-er  (lfti)'gwfr-i?r),  n. 
[Cf.  OF.  langageurT]  Obs.  1.  A 
talkative  person  ;  a  prater. 

2.  One  skilled  in  languages. 

||  langue  (laNg),  n.  [F.,  tongue.] 

1.  A  language  :  tongue.  Obs. 

2.  A  national  division  of  a  mil¬ 
itary  order  ;  a  language.  See 


LANGUAGE. 

|l  langue7  de  si' (laxg'  d?  se'). 
See  LANGUE  d’oc. 

Langue  doc'  (laNg'dfik'),  n. 
Wine  produced  in  the  old 
French  province  of  Languedoc. 
Lan  gue-do'cian  (1  ft  ij'g  5-d  6'- 
sh«n),  a.  Of  or  pert,  to  the 
province  of  Languedoc.  —  n.  a 
A  native  of  Languedoc,  b  The 
Languedoc  dialect. 

Langue  doc'  mar'ble  (laxe'- 
dok'L  A  brilliant  red  marble 
blotched  with  white,  from  the 
French  Pyrenees, 
lan'gue-fy.  v.  t.  Sc  i  [Cf.  L. 
langur facere .1  To  make,  or  be¬ 
come,  languid.  Obs. 
la.n'guent.  a.  [L.  languens.') 
Sick  ;  weak.  Obs. 

||  lan-guen'te  (1  a  q-g  w  P  n't  ft), 
adv.  [It.,  p.  pr.  of  languire.  See 
languish.]  Music .  In  a  lan¬ 
guishing  manner  ;  pathetically, 
lan'guet,  ?*.  i.  [OF.  langueter 
to  talk.]  To  chatter.  Obs. 
lan'guid  (lftq'gwYd).  Corrupt 
var.  of  languet.  [guish  Obs. I 
lan'guish,  v.  t.  To  cause  to  lan- 1 
lan'gulsh-ness,  n.  Languidness. 
Obs.  [ Sp.  I 

lan'guisht.  Languished  /?</*.  | 
lan'guor.  v.  i.  [OF.  langorer , 
-»r.l  To  languish.  Obs. 
lan'guor-ment,  n.  L  anguish - 
ment.  Obs. 


food,  foot ;  out,  oil ;  chair  ;  go  ;  sing,  igk  ;  ^fcen,  thin  ;  nature,  verdure  (250) ;  K  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144) ;  boN  ;  yet ;  zh  =  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  iu  Guide. 
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bushy  eyebrows  and  a  chin  tuft.  Their  activity  and  leap¬ 
ing  powers  are  exceptional.  The  best-known  species  is 
the  eniellus  (which  see).  One  species  ( P .  schistaceus)  lives 
in  cold  regions  in  the  Himalayas,  but  the  majority  live  in 
the  tropical  forests  of  India  and  the  East  Indies, 
la'ni-a  (la'ue-a  ;  la'ni-a),  n.  A  brightly  colored  parrot 
fish  ( Callyod on  lania)  highly  esteemed  as  a  food  fish  by  the 
natives  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands.  The  fish  is  eaten  raw. 
la-nif'er-ous  (ld-ntf'er-ws),  a.  [L.  lani/er  ;  lana  wool  -f- 
ferre  to  bear.]  Bearing  wool. 

la-nlg'er-OUS  (la-nlj'er-Ss),  a.  [L.  laniger  ;  lana  wool  -f- 
gerere  to  bear.]  Bearing  wool  ;  woolly. 

La  ni'i-daB  (ld-ni'I-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.  See  Lanius.]  Zodl. 
A  family  of  dentirostral  oscine  birds  to  which  various  lim¬ 
its  have  been  assigned,  consisting  of  the  true  shrikes,  which 
constitute  the  subfamily  La  ni-l'n®  (la'ni-i'ne),  and  allies, 
la'ni  Old  (la'm-oid ;  lXn'T-),  a.  [ Lanius  -|-  -oid.]  Of  or 
pertaining  to  the  shrikes. 

La'nl-US  (la'nl-ws),  n.  [L.,  a  butcher.]  Zodl.  The  genus 
consisting  of  the  typical  shrikes. 

lank  (15qk),  a.  ;  lank'er  (-er) ;  lank'est.  [AS.  hlanc ; 
cf.  G.  lenken  to  turn,  gelenk  joint,  OHO.  hlanca  hip, 
side,  flank,  and  E.  link  of  a  chain.]  1.  Slender  and 
thin  ;  not  well  filled  out ;  not  plump  ;  shrunken  ;  lean. 

Meager  and  lank  with  fasting  grown.  Swift. 

Who  would  not  choose  ...  to  have  rather  a  lank  purse  than 
an  empty  brain  ?  Barrow. 

2.  Languid  ;  drooping  Obs.  &  R. 

Who,  piteous  of  her  woes,  reared  her  lank  head.  Milton. 

3.  Of  hair,  without  curl  or  wave  (see  hair). 

Syn.  —  See  thin. 

lank,  n.  1.  Lankness  ;  leanness ;  a  scarcity  or  lack  ;  —  in 
proverbial  phrases  contrasted  with  bank.  Obs. 

2-  A  lanky  person.  Rare. 

lank'y  (15rjk'T),  a.  Lank  ;  somewhat  lank  ;  esp.,  of  a  per¬ 
son,  tall,  spare,  and,  usually,  loose-jointed, 
lan'ner  (15n'er),  n.  [F.  lanier .]  a  A  falcon  ( Falco  fel- 
deggi,  syn.  F.  lanarius)  of  southern  Europe,  represented  by 
varieties  in  southern  Asia  and  northern  Africa.  It  is  very 
similar  to  the  American  prairie  falcon,  which  is  often  called 
the  American  lanner.  b  Falconry.  Specif.,  the  female  lan- 
ner  falcon,  the  male  (which  is  smaller)  being  termed  lan'- 
ner-et  (-St)  [F.  laneret ,  dim.  of  lanier']. 
lan'o-lin,  lan'o  line  (15n'6-lTn),  n.  [L.  lana  wool  -j-  2d  -ol 
4-  in.]  Wool  fat  or  wool  grease,  esp.  in  a  purified  condi¬ 
tion.  It  is  a  fatlike  substance  consisting  chiefly  of  the  es¬ 
ters  of  cholesterin  with  certain  higher  fatty  acids.  Lan¬ 
olin  is  prepared  commercially  from  wool  as  a  yellowish 
white,  unctuous  mass,  miscible  to  a  certain  extent  with 
water.  It  is  much  used  as  a  basis  for  ointments, 
lans'downe  (lauz'doun),  n.  A  fine,  closely  woven  dress 
fabric  of  silk  and  wool. 

Lan'si-um  (ISn'sT-fim),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  native  name.]  Bol. 
A  small  genus  of  tropical  Asiatic  meliaceous  trees,  having 
odd-pinnate  leaves  and  small  flowers  with  five  imbricated 
petals  and  ten  stamens.  The  fruit  is  a  berry.  See  lanseh. 
lans'que-net  (lans'kg-ngt),  n.  [F.,  fr.  O.  landsknecht  a 
foot  soldier,  also  a  game  of  cards  introduced  by  these  foot 
soldiers  ;  land  country  -j-  knecht  boy,  servant.  See  land  ; 
knight.]  1.  A  German  foot  soldier  in  foreign  service  in 
the  15th,  16th,  and  17th  centuries;  a  mercenary  foot  soldier, 
esp.  one  armed  with  a  pike ;  —  a  term  used  in  France  and 
western  Europe. 

2.  A  gambling  game  at  cards  in  which  any  number  play 
against  a  banker. 

lant  (15nt),  n.  [AS.  hland,  akin  to  I  cel.  bland.]  Urine, 
esp.  stale  urine  used  (but  less  than  formerly)  for  various 
manufacturing  purposes. 

lant,  n.  [See  launce,  lance.]  A  sand  launce  (which  see). 
Lan-ta'na  (lXn-ta'nd  ;  ISn-ta'nd ;  the  former  esp.  as  a  Lat. 
generic  name),  n.  [NL.,  viburnum  ;  cf.  It.  lantanna ,  lan¬ 
tana ,  G.  latte  in  sommerlatte  sprout,  shoot.]  Bot.  A  large 
genus  of  tropical  verbenaceous  shrubs  having  umbellate 
heads  of  small  bright-colored  flowers  with  membranaceous 
calyx,  4-5-lobed  corolla,  and  juicy  drupaceous  fruit.  Sev¬ 
eral  species  are  common  in  cultivation.  L.  involucrata 
occurs  in  southern  Florida,  and  L.  camara  is  widely  natu¬ 
ralized,  sometimes  becoming  a  troublesome  weea,  as  in 
Australia,  where  it  forms  the  lantana  shrub.  Also  [/.  c. J, 
a  plant  of  this  genus. 

lan'ta  nin  (15n'td-nYn),  n.  Pharm.  A  substance,  said  to 
be  antipyretic,  obtained  from 
the  herb  Lantana  brasiliensis. 

Ian  ta  nu'rlc  (lSn'td-nu'rTk), 
a.  [G.  lantanurBiiure ,  name 
of  the  acid  ;  prob.  arbitrarily 
formed  from  allantoin  allan- 
toin  -f-  wrin  urine  (see  uric).] 

Org.  Chem.  Designating  an 
acid  probably  identical  with 
allanturic  acid. 

lan'tern  (15n'tern),  n.  [F.  lan- 
terne,  L.  lantema ,  laterna,  fr. 

Gr.  \annrrip  light,  torch,  A a/x- 
tt€lv  to  shine.  See  lamp.] 

1.  Something  inclosing  a  light, 


Lanterns,  1.  1  Barn  Lantern  ; 
2  “  Searchlight  ”  Lantern. 


Lanterns,  1.  3  Dark,  Po¬ 
lice,  or  “Bullseye  ”  Lan¬ 
tern  ;  4  Conductor’s  Lan¬ 
tern. 


,  , 

mwk 


Octagonal  Tower  and  Lantern 
(2  c)  of  Ely  Cathedral. 


and  protecting  it  from  wind,  rain,  etc. ;  —  sometimes  port¬ 
able,  as  a  closed  vessel  or  case  of  horn,  perfo¬ 
rated  tin,  glass,  oiled  paper,  or  other  material, 
having  a  light  within  ;  sometimes 
fixed,  as  the  glazed  inclosure  of  a 
street  light  or  of  a  lighthouse. 

Hence,  a  person  or  thing  that  af¬ 
fords  light  as  if  being  a  lantern. 

2.  Arch,  a  An  open  structure  of 
light  material  set  upon  a  roof,  to 
give  light  and  air  to  the  interior, 
b  A  cage  or  open  chamber  of  rich 
architecture,  c  A  smaller  cupola 
or  tower-like  member  crowning  a 
larger  one,  for  ornament,  or  to 
admit  light.  The  lantern  of  the  cupola  of  the  Capitol  at 
Washington  and  that  of 
the  Florence  cathedral 
are  examples. 

3  Any  of  various  lantern¬ 
like  constructions,  as  :  a 
Mach.  A  lantern  pinion  or 
trundle  wheel,  b  Found¬ 
ing.  (1)  =  lamp.  (2)  = 
core  barrel,  c  A  cham¬ 
ber  in  which  the  print 
colors  of  fabrics  are  fixed 
by  steam,  d  Elec.  The  part 
of  the  case,  consisting  of  a 
brass  plate  with  its  lan¬ 
tern-shaped  cover,  sur-  mmi. 
rounding  the  mirror  and  J&j- 
suspension  fibers  in  a 
quadrant  electrometer,  e 
Steam  Engine.  A  kind  of 
cage  inserted  in  a  scuffing 
box  and  surrounding  a 
piston  rod,  to  separate  the 
packing  into  two  parts  and  form  a  chamber  between  for 
the  reception  of  steam,  etc.  ;  —  called  also  lantern  brass. 

4.  Zodl.  Short  for  Aristotle’s  lantern. 

5.  Short  for  magic  lantern. 

6.  [F.  lanterne.]  Fr.  Hist.  A  street  lamp,  to  the  cords  or 
chains  of  which  many  “aristocrats  ”  were  hanged  in  the 
French  Revolution.  Cf.  £a  Ira. 

Country  of  Lanterns,  or  Lan'tern-lantL  fa  translation  of  F. 
Pays  des  Lanternes  or  <le  Lantemois ],  in  Rabelais’s  “  Pan- 
tagruel,”  an  imaginary  island  inhabited  by  false  pre¬ 
tenders  to  knowledge,  called  Lantemois.  This  name  was 
probably  suggested  by  the  “City  of  Lanterns”  in  the 
Greek  romance  of  Lucian.  —  lantern  and  candle  man,  a  bell¬ 
man  ;  —  formerly  so  called  in  allusion  to  the  old  custom¬ 
ary  cry  of  the  London  bellman  at  night,  “  Lantern  and 
candle  light.”  Oxf.  E.  D.  —  1.  of  the  dead,  a  small  slender 
tower  having  a  small  opening  near  the  top  in  which  a  light 
was  kept  at  night,  formerly  common  in  French  cemeteries, 
lan'tern  (ISn'tern),  v.  t.  ;  lan'terned  (-ternd) ;  lan'tern- 
ing.  [Cf.  F.  lanterner  to  hang  at  the  lamp-post,  fr.  lan¬ 
terne.  See  lantern.]  1.  To  furnish  with  a  lantern  ;  to  light 
the  way  of  with  a  lantern  ;  as,  to  lantern  a  lighthouse. 

2.  To  hang  to  a  lamp-post  or  the  support  of  a  street  light ; 
—  used  with  reference  to  the  French  Revolution.  Rare. 
lantern  fish-  Any  of  numerous  small  fishes  constituting 
the  family  Myctophidae, 
syn.  Scopelidae,  which 
have  a  large  mouth 
and  large  eyes 
and  usually  nu- 
merous  luminous  V 

spots  or  glands 

upon  the  body.  llimv 

They  mostly  in¬ 
habit  the  deep  sea,  T  .  „.  ,  .  „  .  .  .... 

but  some  species  Lantern  Fish  ( Myctophum  mulleri). 

come  to  the  surface  at  night  or  in  stormy  weather.  By 
extension,  any  member  of  the  order  Iniomi,  to  which  the 
Myctophidae  belong,  though  they  are  not  all  luminous, 
lantern  fly.  Any  of  several  species  of  hemipterous  in¬ 
sects,  mostly  of 
large  size  and 
handsome  colora¬ 
tion,  of  the  genera 
Latemaria,  Fulgo- 
ra,  and  allies,  of 
the  family  Fulgor- 
idse.  They  have 
the  front  of  the 
head  prolonged 
into  a  large,  hol¬ 
low  structure  for¬ 
merly  supposed  to 
be  luminous, 
lantern  gurnard- 

A  European  gurnard  ( Trigla  pbscura)  having 
silvery  band  along  the  sides, 
lantern  jack.  A  jack-o’-lantern,  or  ignis  fatuus. 
lantern  jaws.  Long,  thin  jaws;  hence,  a  thin  visage.— 

lan'tern-jawed  C-jSd'),  a. 

lantern  light,  a  The  light  of  a  lantern  or  from  a  lantern. 


Great  Lantern  Fly  ( Latemaria  phos¬ 
phor  ea). 

brilliant 


Lantern  Pinion  and 
Spur  Wheel. 


b  A  transparent  pane  in  a  lantern,  c  Arch.  A  compara¬ 
tively  small  lantern,  or  raised  skylight.  See  lantern,  2 
lantern  pinion.  Mach.  A  kind  of  pmion  or  wheel  having 
cylindrical  bars  or  trundles,  instead 
of  teeth,  inserted  at  their  ends  in  two 
parallel  disks  or  plates;  — so  called 
as  resembling  a  lantern  in  shape ;  — 
called  also  u  allotver ,  or  trundle. 
lantern  Shell.  Any  translucent  ma¬ 
rine  bivalve  shell  of  the  genus  Ana- 
tina  or  an  allied  genus. 
lan'tha-na(lSn'thd-nd),  n.  Also  lan- 
tha'nl-a  (12n-tha'nY-d).  Chem.  Oxide  of  lanthanum,  La.,03. 
lan'tha-num  (l£n'thd-num),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  \av6diniv  to 
lie  hid,  to  be  concealed.]  Chem.  A  rare  element  of  the 
group  of  the  earth  metals,  allied  to  aluminium.  It  occurs 
combined  in  certain  rare  minerals,  as  cerite,  gadolinite, 
orthite,  etc.,  and  was  so  named  from  the  difficulty  of  sepa¬ 
rating  it  from  cerium  and  other  rare  elements  with  which 
it  is  usually  associated.  Metallic  lanthanum  is  lead-gray, 
and  easily  oxidizable,  and  has  the  sp.  gr.  6.15-6.19.  Symbol, 
La  At.  wt.,  139.0  It  melts  at  810°  C.  (149(P  F.). 
la  nu'gl-nose  (la-nu'jY-nos)  |  a.  [L.  lanuginosus ,  fr.  la- 
la-nu'gi-nous  (la-nu'jT-nt/s)  )  nugo,  -gin  is,  woolly  sub¬ 
stance,  down,  fr.  lana  wool.]  Covered  with  down,  or  fine 
soft  hair  ;  downy.  —  la-nu'gi-nous-ness,  n. 
la-nu'go  ( la-nu'go),  n.  [See  lanuginose.  J  A  dense  cottony 
or  downy  growth  ;  specif.,  Anat.,  the  soft  woolly  hair  which 
covers  the  human  fetus  and  that  of  some  other  mammals, 
and  is  shed  before  or  soon  after  birth. 

With  only  a  lanugo  about  the  chin.  Evelyn. 
lanx  (15i)ks),  n.  ;  pi.  lances  (lSn'sez).  [L.]  Rom.  Archse- 
ol.  A  large  flat  dish,  a  platter,  usually  of  metal.  The 
oblong  tablet  so  common  in  Roman  architecture  is  thought 
to  be  derived  from  the  lanx,  it  being  the  custom  to  sus¬ 
pend  lances,  like  clypei,  for  decorative  purposes, 
lan'yard,  lan'lard  (lSn'ydrd),  n.  [F.  laniere  thong,  strap, 
OF.  lasniere ,  fr.  lasne  strap,  thong  ;  cf.  ME.  laynere,  fr. 
OF.  Cf.  lainer.]  1.  A  lainer  ;  a  thong  or  strap.  Obs. 

2.  Naut.  a  A  short  piece  of  rope  or  line  for  fastening 
something  in  ships  ;  as,  a  lanyard  of  a  gun  port  or  a  buoy ; 
esp.,  one  of  the  pieces  passing  through  deadeyes  and  used 
to  extend  shrouds,  stays,  etc.  b  A  cord  worn  around  the 
neck  by  sailors,  to  which  is  usually  attached  a  knife  ;  — 
called  also  knife  lanyard. 

3.  Mil.  A  strong  cord  with  a  hook  at  one  end  used  in  firing 
cannon  with  a  friction  tube. 

La'O  (la'o),  n. ;  pi.  Laos  (la'oz).  One  of  an  important 
branch  of  the  Tai  race,  dwelling  chiefly  in  the  Laos  States. 
The  Laos  comprise  an  eastern  and  a  western  division, 
distinguished  by  methods  of  tattooing  and  by  tempera¬ 
mental  differences,  the  eastern  Laos  being  less  vivacious 
and  more  musical.  Their  religion  is  Buddhism  ;  their 
language  is  a  dialect  of  Siamese,  though  the  western  Laos 
use  an  alphabet  of  Burmese  origin.  See  Indo-Chinese. 
La-OC'O-bn  (la-5k'o-5n),  n.  [L.,  fr.  Gr.  AaoKowv.]  1.  Class. 
Myth.  A  priest  of  Apollo  at  Troy,  who  incurred  the  enmity 
of  Athena  for  hurling  a  spear  at  the  wooden  horse  which 
the  Trojans  were  about  to  take  into  their  city.  As  he  was 
offering  a  sacrifice  to  Poseidon,  he  was  destroyed,  with  his 
two  sons,  by  two  huge  serpents,  which  the  goddess  caused 
to  come  out  of  the  sea. 

2-  A  group  in  Pentelic  marble  in  the  Cortile  del  Belvedere 
of  the  Vatican,  representing  LaocoGn  and  his  sons  in  the 

coils  of  serpents.  It 
was  ascribed  by  Pliny 
to  the  Rhodian  sculp¬ 
tors  Agesander,  Poly- 
dorus,  and  Athenodo- 
rus,  and  was  found  in 
1506  in  the  Esquiline 
Hill  in  Rome. 


Lnocoon,  2. 

La  Od  a-mi'a  (la-Sd'd-mi'd),  ??.  [L.,  fr.  Gr.  Aao£cqieia.]  In 
Greek  legend,  the  wife  of  Protesilaus,  who  after  his 
death  had  an  image  made  of  him  which  she  kept  ever  in 
her  sight.  When  her  father  had  it  burned  to  divert  her 
thoughts  from  her  loss,  she  threw  herself  into  the  flames 


lan'gure,  v.  i.  ^  languor. 

langwisshe.  *1*  languish. 
lang'y  (ldng'f),  n.  The  com¬ 
mon  guillemot.  Local,  Eng. 
l&ng^ya  (lttng'ya),  n.  Any  of 
several  species  of  East  Indian 
and  Asiatic  fresh-water  fishes  of 
the  genus  Ophiocephalus,  re¬ 
markable  for  their  power  of  liv¬ 
ing  out  of  water, 
lanhure,  adv.  [ME. ;  cf.  ME. 
la  lo,  and  hure  at  least,  AS. 
Aurw.]  At  least.  Obs. 
lan'lard,  n.  See  lanyard. 
la'ni-ar'i-form  (lanU  r'T- 
fdrm),  a.  [ laniary  -f  -form.] 
Shaped  like  a  laniary  tooth, 
la'nl-a-ry  (la'nl-it-rT ;  lln'I-),  a. 
[L.  laniarivs ,  fr.  lanius  butcher, 
laniare  to  tear  in  pieces  :  cf.  F. 
laniaire .]  Lacerating  or  tearing; 
as,  the  laniary ,  or  canine,  teetn. 
la'ni-a-ry,  n.  [L.  laniarium. 
See  laniary,  o.]  1.  A  sham¬ 
bles  ;  a  place  of  slaughter.  Obs. 
2.  A  laniary,  or  canine,  tooth. 
la'nl-atedS'nf-at ;  l&n'T-),  v.  t. 
[L.  laniatus,  p.  p.  of  laniare .] 
To  tear  in  pieces.  Rare.  —  la- 
ni-a'tion  (-a'shwn),  n.  Rare. 
lanier.  lanner. 


la-nlf'ic  (ld-nlf'Tk),  a.  [L.  la- 

nificus  that  works  in  wool] 

1.  Bearing  wool.  Obs. 

2.  Spinning  wool.  Rare. 
la-nif'i-caLla-nif'i-couB,  a.  [L. 
lanificus ;  lana  wool  4-  facere  to 
make.]  Working  in  wool.  Obs. 
lan'i-nce  (l&n'Y-fTs),  n.  [L.  lani- 
ficium  :  cf.  OF.  lanifice .]  The 
spinning  of  wool;  anything 
made  of  wool.  Ohs. 
lan'l-form  (-ffirm  ),  a.  [L.  lana 
wool  -f  -form.]  Having,  or  con¬ 
sisting  of,  wool-like  fibers, 
la-ni'i-form  (Id-nT'Y-fOrm),  a 
[Lanius  -f-  -form.]  =  lantoid. 
la-nis'ta  (ld-nts'ta),  n. ;  pi.  -t.e 
(-te).  [L.]  Rom.  Antiq.  A  trainer 
of  gladiators  ;  a  fencing  master, 
la-ni'te.  Var.  of  lanete. 
lank.  v.  t.  Sr  i.  To  make  lank  ; 
to  become  lank.  Obs. 
lan'ket  (l&i)'kSt),  v.  t.  [Cf.  E. 
dial,  langet ,  langle.]  To  hobble. 
Dial.,  Isle  of  Man. 
lank'i-ness,  n.  See  -ness. 
lank'ish,  a.  See-iSH. 
lank'ly,  adv.  of  lank.  See  -ly. 
lank'neas,  n.  See  -ness. 
lan'nard.  lanner. 
la'nose  (la'nos),  a.  [L.  lano- 


sus.]  Lanate;  woolly.  —  la-nos'- 

i-ty  (ld-nbs'T-tT),  n. 
lan'seh  (lfin's^),  n.  Also  lan'- 
sa-  [Malay  lansat  or  langsat.] 
The  edible  yellow  berry  of  an 
East  Indian  meliaceous  tree 
(Lansium  domesticum).  It  has 
a  slightly  acid  white  pulp, 
lans'ford-ite  (lftnz'fer-dlt),  n. 
[From  Langford,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania.]  Min.  A  native  hydrous 
basic  carbonate  of  magnesium 
resembling  paraffin  when  first 
taken  out,  Dut  altering,  on  expo¬ 
sure,  to  nesquehonite. 
lanskenet.  +  lansquenet. 
lans'knechtG  Var.  of  lans¬ 
quenet.  [var.  of  land.  I 

lant  (lint).  Scot.  &  dial.  Eng.| 
lant  (lftnt),  v.  t.  To  wet,  treat, 
or  mix  with  lant,  or  urine.  Obs. 
or  R.  [Dial.  Eng.  I 

lant,  n.  Short  for  lanterloo.  | 
lan-ta'ca,  lan-ta'ka(lan-tii'ka), 
n.  [Native  name.]  A  piece  of 
native  artillerv  like  a  culverin. 
Phil.  I. 

lan-ta'ni-um  (ltfn-ta'nt-um), 
lan'ta  num  (l&n'td-ntZm).  Vars. 
of  LANTHANUM. 

lan'tcha.  Var.  of  lancha. 


lante.  Obs.  or  dial.  Eng.  pret. 

&  p.  p.  of  lend. 
lan'ter-looG  n  [See  loo.]  An 
early  form  of  the  game  of  loo 
(which  see).  Obs. 
lantern  bellows.  Bellows  shaped 
like  a  collapsible  lantern, 
lantern  brass  =  lantern, 3 e- 
lantern  carrier.  A  lantern  fly- 
lan'tern-er,  n.  A  lantern  mak¬ 
er.  Obs. 

lantern  flounder.  A  small  Euro¬ 
pean  flounder  ( Amoglossus  la¬ 
terna)  allied  to  the  turbot, 
lantern  gear.  =  lantern 

pinion. 

lan'tern-ist,  n.  One  who  oper¬ 
ates  a  magic  lantern. 

Lan'tern -land7,  n.  See  Country 
of  Lanterns,  under  lantern. 
lan'tern  ler'ry.  Some  trick  of 
producing  artificial  light. Nares. 
Ian 'tern-man,  n.  A  man  who 
carries  a  lantern  ;  specif.,  for¬ 
merly,  a  night-soil  scavenger, 
lantern  pump.  A  pump  having 
a  collapsible  cylinder  with  disk 
ends  to  replace  the  usual  barrel 
and  piston,  bucket,  or  plunger, 
lantern  sprat.  The  common 
sprat  (Pnmolobussprattus)  when 


infested  with  a  phosphorescent 
lernean  parasite  ( Lemeonema 
monilaris). 

lantern  stairs.  Winding  tower 
stairs.  Obs.  [  pinion.  | 

lantern  wheel.  =  lantern! 
lant  'grave .  L AN  DO  R  a  v e . 

lan'tha-nin  (lSn'thd-nfn),  n. 
[Gr.  KavOdve iv  to  escape  no¬ 
tice.]  Biol.  =  LIN  IN. 
lan'tha-nite  (-nTt),  n.  Min.  Hy¬ 
drous  carbonate  of  lanthanum, 
La^(  003)3 ‘9H20,  in  tabular 
white  crystals  or  earthy.  Sp. 
gr.,  2.60. 

lan-tha'ni-um  (l&n-tha'nY-tfm). 
Var.  Of  LANTHANUM. 
Lan'tha-no'tus  ( 1  a  n't  h  d-n  o'- 
tus),n.  [NL. ;  Gr.  havOaveiv  to 
escape  notice  -f  ov?,  wtos  ear.] 
Zool.  A  genus  of  stout-bod iea 
pleurodont  lizards  composing 
the  family  Lantha-not'i-dae 
(-ntft'Y-de),  related  to  Heloder- 
ma,  but  probably  not  poisonous. 
It  is  represented  by  a  single  spe¬ 
cies,  L.  brnmeensis,  of  Borneo, 
lant'hern.  Var.  of  lantern. 
lan'tho-pine  (1  ft  n't  h  u-p  Y  n  ; 
-pen  ;  184),  n.  Also  lan'tho-pin, 


lan-tho'pi-a  (lftn-thS'pY-d).[Gr. 
XavSdveLV  to  lie  hid  -f-  E.o/fium.J 
I  Chem.  A  crystalline  alkaloid, 
C03H05O4N,  round  in  opium, 
lant'horn  (l&nt'hSrn;  lan'tern). 
Archaic  var.  of  lantern. 
lan'tl-fy,  v.  t.  [From  lant.] 
To  wet  or  mix  with  lant.  Obs. 
lan'tron  (lan'twrn  ;  cf.  apron). 
*t*  lantern.  [scape. I 

lant'skip,  lant'skop.  +  land-| 
lan'tum  (lan'twm),  n.  Music. 
A  kind  of  accordion  or  concer¬ 
tina  like  a  hurdy-gurdy  in  shapo 
and  manipulation. 

Ian  u-gin'ic  (lan'fl-jYn'Yk),  a 
[L.  lanugo,  lanugims,  a  woolly 
substance.]  Designating  an  or¬ 
ganic  acid  containing  sulphur, 
obtained  ns  a  yellowish  powder 
by  the  action  of  alkalies  on  wool. 
La-nu'vi-an  (ld-nfl'vY-dn),  a. 
Of  or  pert,  to  Lanuvium,  now 
Lavigna,  an  ancient  town  in 
Lntium.  —  n.  See  Indo-Euro¬ 
pean  languages. 
lanyard  knot.  See  2d  knot,  1. 
lawyer.  Var.  of  lanner 
lan'yer,  «.  Sr  v.  [See  lanyard.] 
Strap  ;  whip.  Obs.  or  Dial.  Ena. 
lan-zon'  (liin-thon';  -«0n' ; 


ale,  senate,  care,  am,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofa  ;  eve,  Svent,  6nd,  recent,  maker;  ice,  ill;  old,  Sbey,  orb,  Sdd,  sftft,  connect ;  use,  unite,  urn,  up,  circus,  menu  ; 
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and  perished.  According  to  another  tradition,  the  gods 
restored  life  to  her  husband  for  three  hours,  and  when  he 
had  to  return  to  the  underworld  she  accompanied  him. 

La  od  i-ce'an  (la-od'T-se'an),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  Laodi- 
cea,  a  city  in  Phrygia  Major  ;  like  the  Christians  of  ancient 
Laodicea,  who  were  reproached  for  their  lukewarmness 
{Rev.  iii.  14-1(5)  ;  lukewarm  in  religion  ;  hence,  lukewarm 
or  indifferent  generally.  “  Laodicean  cant  of  tolerance.” 
Mrs.  Humphry  Ward.  —  La  od  l-ce'an  ism  (-Tz’m),  n. 
La-Od  l-ce'an,  n.  All  inhabitant  of  Laodicea,  esp.  one  of  the 
early  Christian  inhabitants,  who  were  supposed  to  be  luke¬ 
warm  in  their  religion;  hence,  one  indifferent  or  lukewarm. 
Laodiceans,  Epistle  t6  the.  See  Apocrypha,  Table. 
lap  (lftp),  n.  [ME.  lappe ,  AS.  Iseppa ;  akin  to  D.  lap 
patch,  piece,  G.  lappen ,  OHG.  lappa ,  Dan.  lap ,  Sw.  lapp .] 

1.  A  loose  part  or  lower  part  of  a  garment  that  plays 

freely  and  may  be  folded  over  ;  a  lappet;  specif.,  a  skirt 
of  a  coat  or  a  similar  part  of  a  gown.  Chaucer. 

2.  A  fold  of  a  garment  used  as  a  receptacle  ;  specif.,  Obs. 
or  Hist.,  of  ancient  Classical  or  Oriental  costumes,  the  fold 
over  the  breast,  often  used  as  a  pocket ;  hence,  the  bosom. 

3.  The  part  of  the  clothing  that  lies  on  the  knees,  thighs, 
and  lower  part  of  the  body  when  one  sits  down  ;  that  part 
of  the  person  jthus  covered  ;  fig.,  a  place  of  rearing  and 
fostering  ;  as,  to  be  reared  in  the  lap  of  luxury. 

Men  expect  that  happiness  should  drop  into  their  laps.  Tillotson. 

4.  A  loose  or  limp  free  part  of  the  body,  as  a  lobe  of  the 
liver  or  the  lungs,  etc.  Obs.,  exc.  in  earlap ,  dewlap. 

lap,  v.  t. ;  lapped  (15pt)  or,  Rare,  lapt;  lap'ping.  [ME. 
lappen  to  fold  (see  lap,  n.,  a  loose  part);  cf.  also  ME. 
wlappen,  perh.  another  form  of  wrappen,  E.  wrap.]  1.  To 
fold  ;  to  bend  and  lay  (over  or  on  something) ;  to  wrap,  or 
wind  (around  something) ;  as,  to  lap  a  piece  of  cloth. 
About  the  paper  ...  I  lapped  several  times  a  slender  thread. 

Sir  I.  Newton. 

2  To  wrap;  to  wrap  up  ;  to  tie  ;  bind  ;  cover  ;  clothe  ;  as, 
to  lap  a  babe  in  linen.  Archaic. 

3.  To  infold  ;  to  hold  as  in  the  lap  ;  to  cuddle. 

For  peace  her  soul  was  yearning, 

And  now  peace  laps  her  round.  M.  Arnold. 
And  the  kindly  earth  shall  slumber,  lapt  in  universal  law. 

Tennyson. 

4.  To  shut  in  ;  to  hem  in  ;  entangle  ;  involve  ;  include.  Obs. 

6.  To  lay  or  place  over  or  alongside  of  anything  so  as  to 
partly  or  wholly  cover  it ;  as,  to  lap  one  shingle  over  an¬ 
other  ;  to  lay  together  one  partly  over  another  ;  as,  to  lap 
weatherboards ;  also,  to  be  partly  over,  or  by  the  side  of 
(something) ;  as,  the  hinder  boat  lapped  the  foremost  one. 
8.  Carding  &  Spinning.  To  lay  together  one  over  another, 
as  fleeces  or  slivers  for  further  workings  ;  to  form  into  a 
lap ;  to  convert  (cotton,  wool,  or  flax  fiber)  into  a  lap.  See 
4th  lap,  n.,  6. 

7.  Mach.  To  cut  or  polish  with  a  lap,  as  glass,  gems,  cut¬ 
lery,  etc.  See  4th  lap,  n.,  7. 

8.  Racing.  To  get  or  be  a  lap  in  the  lead  of  (one’s  com¬ 
petitor).  See  4th  lap,  4. 

9.  Carp.  To  unite,  as  beams  or  timbers,  so  as  to  preserve 
the  same  breadth  and  depth  throughout,  as  in  scarfing. 

lap,  v.  i.  1.  To  be  turned  or  folded  ;  to  lie  partly  on  or  by 
the  side  of  something,  or  of  one  another  ;  to  project  (over, 
beyond,  or  into  something) ;  as,  the  cloth  laps  back ;  the 
boats  lap  ;  the  edges  lap. 

2.  Of  a  score  in  various  games,  to  amount  in  points  to  more 
than  is  necessary  to  win  one  game,  the  surplus  being  cred¬ 
ited  on  the  next  game, 
lap,  n.  [From  lap,  v .,  to  fold, 
wrap.]  1.  That  part  of  any 
substance  or  fixture  which  ex¬ 
tends  over,  or  lies  upon,  or  along 
the  side  of,  a  part  of  another ; 
as,  the  lap  of  a  board ;  also,  the 
measure  of  such  extension  over 
or  upon  another  thing. 

2.  Specif.  :  a  Roofing.  The  dis¬ 
tance  one  course  of  shingle  or 
slate  extends  over  the  second 
one  below,  b  Steam  Engines. 

The  distance  by  which  a  slide  valve  in  its  mid  position  pro¬ 
jects  beyond  an  edge  of  a  port  in  the  cylinder  face  ;  specif., 
outside  lap  (see  below).  The  lap  on  the  outside  or  steam 
edge  of  the  valve,  being  equal  to  the  distance  the  valve 
must  move  from  its  mid  position  to  be^in  to  open  the  port 
to  steam,  is  outside  lap  ;  that  on  the  inside,  or  exhaust,  edge 
of  the  valve  is  inside,  or  exhaust,  lapt  and  equals  the  dis¬ 
tance  the  valve  must  move  from  its  mid  position  before  ex¬ 
haust  begins.  In  some  valves  with  an  early  cut-off  exhaust 
lap  is  dispensed  with,  and  a  small  opening,  called  negative 
lap,  is  given  to  exhaust  when  the  valve  is  at  mid  stroke. 

3.  State  of  being  in  part  extended  over,  or  by  the  side  of, 
something  else,  or  the  extent  of  the  overlapping  ;  as,  the 
second  boat  got  a  lap  of  half  its  length  on  the  first. 


4.  One  circuit  around  a  race  track,  when  such  a  circuit  is 
a  fraction  of  the  distance  to  be  traversed  ;  as,  to  run  twenty 
laps  ;  to  win  by  three  laps. 

6.  In  various  games,  the  points  won  in  excess  of  the  num¬ 
ber  necessary  to  complete  a  game  ;  —  so  called  when  by 
agreement  counted  in  the  score  of  the  following  game. 

6.  A  sheet,  layer,  or  bat,  of  cotton,  wool,  or  flax,  resem¬ 
bling  a  fleecy  or  feltlike  web  and  usually  wrapped  on  a 
cylinder,  being  the  state  in  which  the  substance  appears 
at  certain  stages  of  its  manufacture. 

7.  Mach.  A  piece  of  brass,  lead,  wood,  leather,  or  other 
material,  usually  in  the  form  of  a  disk  revolving  rapidly  on 
a  vertical  axis,  used  to  hold  an  abrasive  powder  on  its  sur¬ 
face  for  cutting  glass, gems, etc.,  or  in  polishiug  cutlery, etc. 
8  Railroads.  A  portion  of  track  common  to  two  or  more 
railroads.  U.  S. 

9.  Iron  Steel  Mann/.  A  longitudinal  defect  of  consid¬ 
erable  length  caused  by  a  portion  of  the  metal  being  folded 
over  on  itself,  as  by  bad  hammering  or  careless  rolling,  and 
the  walls  becoming  oxidized  so  that  they  cannot  unite, 
lap  (15p),  v .  i.  [ME.  lappen ,  lapen,  AS.  lapian ;  akin  to 
LG.  lappen,  OHG.  lafi'an ,  Icel.  lepja ,  Dan.  labe,  Sw. 
lappja ,  L.  lambere ,  Gr.  \dnretv.  Of.  lambent.]  1.  To 
take  up  drink  or  liquid  (rarely,  solid)  food  with  the  tongue 
something  after  the  manner  of  cats  or  dogs. 

2.  To  make  a  sound  like  that  produced  by  taking  up  drink 
with  the  tongue. 

I  heard  the  ripple  washing  in  the  reeds, 

And  the  wild  water  lapping  on  the  crag.  Tennyson. 
lap,  v.  t.  1.  To  take  into  the  mouth  with  the  tongue ;  to 
lick  up  with  a  quick  motion  of  the  tongue. 

They  ’ll  take  suggestion  as  a  cat  laps  milk.  Shah. 
2.  Of  water,  waves,  etc.,  to  flow  against,  or  wash,  with  a 
sound  as  of  licking  up  liquid  ;  to  splash  gently  upon  ;  as, 
the  sea  laps  the  base  of  the  rock, 
lap,  n.  [From  lap  to  lick.]  1  Act  of  lapping  with  or  as 
with  the  tongue  ;  as,  to  take  milk  with  a  lap. 

2.  A  sound  of  lapping  or  as  of  lapping  ;  as,  the  lap  of  the 
waves  on  the  shore. 

3.  That  which  is  lapped  ;  specif.  :  a  Food  for  dogs  in  liq¬ 
uid  form.  b  Any  drink,  esp.  a  weak  or  mean  drink. 
Slang,  c  A  taste  of  anything.  Colloq.  Rare. 

Lap'a-ge'ri-a  (ISp'd-je'n-d),  n.  [NL.,  after  Joseph  de  la 
Pagerie ,  French  botanist.]  But.  A  genus  of  liliaceous 
lants  consisting  of  a  single  Chilean  species  ( L .  rosea), 
aving  handsome  pink  flowers.  It  is  often  called  by  flo¬ 
rists  the  Chilean  bellflower. 

lap'a-ro-  (l£p'd-rfc-).  A  combining  form  from  Greek  Aa- 
ndpa,  loins ,  used  to  denote  connection  with  the  flank ,  or  the 
abdominal  wall. 

lap'a-ro-cele'  (-sel'),  n.  [ laparo -  -f-  - cele .]  Med.  Hernia 
in  the  lumbar  regions. 

lap'a-ros'co-py  (  r5s'ko-pT),  n.  [laparo- +  -scopy.]  Med. 
Examination  of  the  abdomen. 

lap'a-ro-tome  (lSp'd-rci-tom'),  n.  Surg.  A  cutting  instru¬ 
ment  used  in  laparotomy. 

lap  a  rot'o-mlze  (-r5t'6-miz),  V.  t.  ;  -mized  (-mizd)  ;  -miz/- 
ing  (-miz'Tng).  Surg.  To  perform  the  operation  of  lapa¬ 
rotomy  upon.  —  lap  a-rot'o-mist  t-mTst),  n. 
lap'a-rot'o-my  (-ml),  n.  [laparo-  +  - tomy .]  Surg.  In¬ 
cision  into  the  abdominal  cavity. 

lap'board'  (lSp'bord'  ;  201),  n.  A  board  used  on  the  lap 
as  a  substitute  for  a  table,  as  by  tailors,  seamstresses,  etc. 
lap  dog-  A  pet  dog  of  any  of  various  small  breeds,  which 
may  be  held  in  the  lap. 

la-pel'  (ld-pgl'),  n.  [Dim.  of  lap  a  fold.]  That  part  of  a 
garment  which  is  turned  back  ;  specif.,  the  fold  of  the 
front  of  a  coat  in  continuation  of  the  collar  ;  — usually^)/, 
la-pel  led'  (la-pSld'),  a.  1.  Furnished  with  lapels. 

2.  Made  in  the  form  of  a  lapel. 

Lap'ey-rou'si-a  (lSp'a-roo'zln-a ;  -zt-a),  n.  [NL.,  after 
Jean  Francois  de  Galaup  de  La  Peyrouse  or  La  Perouse, 
French  naval  officer.]  Bot.  A  genus  of  South  African  bul¬ 
bous  iridaceous  plants  having  blue  or  red  flowers  with  a 
slender  perianth  tube,  the  stamens  inserted  on  the  throat. 
L.  cruentg  is  a  favorite  in  cultivation.  In  the  United  States 
the  species  are  sold  under  the  synonymous  name  Anoma- 
theca.  Also  [Z.  c.],  a  plant,  bulb,  or  flower  of  this  genus, 
lap'l-da'ri-an  (15p'I  -da'rl-Sn ;  115),  a.  Of  or  pert,  to 
stones ;  inscribed  on  stone ;  as,  a  lapidarian  record, 
lap'l-da-rlst  (15p'T-da-rTst),  n.  A  connoisseur  of  gems  and 
precious  stones  and  the  art  of  cutting  and  mounting  them, 
lap'l  da-ry  (-rT),  n.  ;  pi.  -ries  (-rTz).  [L.  lapidarius :  cf. 

F.  lapidaire.  See  lapidary,  a.]  1.  An  artificer  who 

cuts,  polishes,  and  engraves  precious  stones  and  gems. 

2.  A  virtuoso  skilled  in  gems  or  precious  stones  ;  a  connois¬ 
seur  of  lapidary  work. 

3.  A  treatise  dealing  with  gems  and  precious  stones. 

Obs.  or  Hist.  Or/.  E.  D. 

4.  Jewelry.  Obs.  Or/.  E.  D. 


lap'i-da-ry  (ISp'T-dfc-rl),  a.  [L.  lapidarius  pertaining  to 
stone,  fr.  lapis  stone  :  cf.  F.  lapidaire .]  1.  Of  or  pertaining 
to  the  art  of  cutting  stones,  or  engraving  on  stones,  either 
gems  or  monuments;  as,  lapidai'y  ornamentation. 

2  a  Of.  pertaining  to,  or  suitable  for,  monumental  inscrip¬ 
tions  ;  as,  lapidary  adulation,  b  Engraved  upon  stone. 

3.  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  having  to  do  with,  stones, 
lapidary’s  lathe,  mill,  or  wheel,  a  machine  consisting  essen¬ 
tially  of  a  revolving  lap  on  a  vertical  spindle,  used  by  a 
lapidary  for  grinding  and  polishing. 

lap'l-date  (-dat),  v.  t. ;  -dat'ed  (-dat'Sd)  ;  -dat'ing  (-dat'- 
Tng).  [L.  lapidatus,  p.  p.  of  lapidate,  fr.  lapis  stone.] 
To  stone  ;  to  kill  by  stoning. 

lap  l-da'tlon  (-da'ehihi),  n.  [L.  lapidatio .]  Act,  process, 
or  punishment,  of  stoning. 

la-pld'e-OUS  (la-pld'e-us),  a.  [L.  lapideus,  fr.  lapis  stone.] 
Of  the  nature  of  stone  ;  stony  ;  cut  on  stone, 
lap  1  des'cence  ( 15p/i-dSs'ens),  n.  State  or  quality  of  being 
lapidescent;  petrification.  Rare. 

lap  1-des'cent  (-£nt),  a.  [L.  lapidescens,  p.  pr.  of  lapidcs - 
cere  to  become  stone,  fr.  lapis,  -idis,  stone.]  Petrifying  or 
tending  to  petrify.  R.  —  n.  A  lapidescent  substance.  Ii. 
lap  1-dll'ic  (-dif'tk)  (  a.  [L.  lapis,  -idis,  stone  -f-  /acere 
lap  i  dif'i  cal  (-T-k&l)  J  to  make.]  Forming  or  convert¬ 
ing  into  stone  ;  adapted  to  making  stones.  Rare. 
la-pid'i-fy  (la-pTd'T-fl),  r.  t.  A-  i.  ;  la-pid'i-fied  (-fid) ;  la- 
pid'i-fy'ing  (-fi'Tng).  [Cf.  F.  lapidifier.  See  lapidific  ; 
-fy.]  To  convert  or  be  converted  into  stone  or  stony  ma¬ 
terial  ;  to  petrify.  —  la-pid  i  fi-ca'tion  (-fT-ka'slmn),  n. 
la  pil'lus  (ld-pTl'iis),  n. ;  pi.  -li  (-1).  [L.,  a  little  stone, 

dim.  of  lapis  stone.]  A  small  stone.  Specif.  :  a  Geol.  pi. 
Small  stony  or  glassy  fragments  of  lava  thrown  out  in  vol¬ 
canic  eruptions.  b  -4 nat.  An  otolith. 

||  la'pls  (la'pts;  ISp'Ts  ;  277),  n.  ;  pi.  lapides  (15p'i-dez). 
[L.]  A  stone  ;  —  chiefly  used  in  Latin  phrases  ;  as  :  la'pls 
Ar-me'nue  (ar-me'nus)  [NL.l  =  Armenian  stone  a  — 1. 
ca'la-mi-na'ris  (k51/«-mi-na'ris ;  115)  [NL.],  calamine.— 

1.  caus'ti-cus  (kbs'tT-kus)  [L.,  caustic  stone],  caustic  pot¬ 
ash.  —  1.  infer-na'lis  (Tmfer-na'lls)  [L.,  infernal  stone], 
fused  nitrate  of  silver;  lunar  caustic.  — 1.  laz'u-li  (15z'u-li) 
[F.  &.  NL.  See  lazuli],  a  stone  whose  characteristic  color 
is  a  rich  azure  blue,  occurring  usually  in  small  rounded 
masses,  and  frequently  showing  spangles  of  iron  pyrites  ; 
also,  the  color  of  this  stone.  Lapis  lazuli  is  probably  the 
sapphire  of  the  ancients,  and  it  is  still  much  valued  for  or¬ 
namental  purposes.  It  is  also  used  (now  to  a  very  limited 
extent)  for  making  ultramarine.  Mineralogically  it  is 
complex,  being  essentially  lazurite,  but  containing  haiiy- 
nite,  sodalite,  and  other  minerals.  —  1.  lazuli  ware,  Wedg¬ 
wood  j)ebbleware  of  blue  veined  with  gold.  —  1.  ol-la'ris 
(5-la'ns  ;  115)  [L.  ollaris  pert,  to  a  pot],  potstone. 

Lap'l  thao  (15p'i-the),  n.  pi.  [L.,  fr.  Gr.  Aa7ri0cu.]  Gr. 
Myth.  A  Thessalian  people  whose  king,  Pirithous,  invited 
the  centaurs  to  his  wedding  with  Deidamia,  or  Hippodamia. 
The  centaurs,  inflamed  with  wine.  endeavored  to  seize  the 
bride  and  other  maidens,  but  in  the  fight  that  arose  were 
defeated  by  the  Lapithfe  aided  by  Theseus. 

Laplace’s'  e-qua'tion  (lA-plas'Iz).  [See  Laplacian.J 

Math.  The  equation  ^  4-  — ^  =  0,  often  written 

Ox2  a?/2  dz 2  ’ 

V2w  =  0.  It  is  exceedingly  important  in  physics. 
La-plac'i-an  (ld-plas'T-dn),  a.  Also  La  plac'e-an.  Of  or 
pert,  to  Pierre  Simon  de  Laplace  (1740-1827),  French  as¬ 
tronomer  and  mathematician,  or  his  writings  or  theories, 
esp.  the  theory  of  development  of  the  solar  system  from  a 
primitive  nebula.  See  nebular  hypothesis. 

Laplacian  coefficient,  Math.,  the  expression  Pm  (cos  y), 
where  y  is  the  angle  made  by  a  radius  vector  with  a  fixed 
axis  through  the  origin.  —  L.  distribution  (of  electricity), 
distribution  both  irrotational  and  solenoidal. 

Laplander  (15p'lSn-der),  n.  A  Lapp. 

Lap-lan'di  an  (lSp-lSn'dt-dn),  Lap-lan'dic  (-dTk),  Lap'- 
land-ish,  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  Lapland,  the  Lapland¬ 
ers,  or  the  Lapp  language. 

Lapp  (15p),  ti.  1.  One  of  a  Mongoloid  race  of  northern 
Scandinavia  and  adjacent  parts  of  Russia,  characterized 
by  very  short  stature  and  extreme  brachycephaly.  For¬ 
merly  they  lived  chiefly  as  nomads,  subsisting  upon  their 
reindeer  herds,  but  now  they  are  settling  among  the 
Swedes  and  Norwegians,  whose  mode  of  life  they  assume. 

The  hair  of  the  Lajtps,  most  aberrant  of  all  the  western  Mon¬ 
goloid  peoples,  is  at  present  generally  brown  or  light  chestnut, 
whereas  in  Linne’6  time  it  was  normally  black.  A.  H.  Keane. 

2.  The  language  of  the  Lapps.  See  Finno-Ugric. 
lap'pet  (l&p'gt),  ti.  [Dim.  of  lap  a  fold.]  1.  A  loose  fcAd 

or  flap  of  a  garment  or  headdress ;  specif.  :  a  The  skirts 
of  a  coat,  b  A  lapel,  c  One  of  the  streamers  of  a  woman’s 
headdress,  d  The  bands  of  clerical  vestments. 

2.  Anything  hanging  or  lying  in  a  fold  or  loosely  pendent ; 
as  :  a  A  keyhole  guard,  b  A  flap  or  lap  of  flesh  ;  a  fold  ; 
lobe,  as  of  the  ear,  lungs,  etc.  c  The  wattle  of  a  bird. 

3.  Short  for  lappet  moth. 


b  a  Lap 
(d  i  b  - 

tance  which  course 
3  extends  over  1) ; 
b  Cover  (distance  which 
course  3  extends  over  2). 


2H8),  n. ;  S/j.  pi.  -zones  C-tho'- 
na8  ;  -so'nua).  [Sp.  lanzdn.]  a 
The  sapodilla  plum,  b  In  the 
Philippines,  the  lanseh. 
La-od'i-ce  (Kt-Od'I-sC),  n.  [L., 
fr.  Gr.  AaoSt/oj.]  Gr.  Myth.  A 
daughter  of  Agamemnon  and 
Clytemncstra  mentioned  by 
Homer  and  usuallv  identified  us 
the  Electra  (which  see)  of  the 
tragic  poets. 

La-od  i-ce'a  (-se'd).  Bib. 

La-od  i-ci'a  <-m' d »  !>■  Bib. 

La-om'e-don  (lft-8m'f5-d5n),  n. 
[L.,  fr.  Gr.  A aopeSuor.]  Gr. 
Myth.  A  king  of  Troy,  father  of 
Priain  and  Uesione. " 

La-o'mim  (Ifc-5'mTm).  I).  Bib. 
La  o-Bau'rus  (la'6-sd'rws),  n. 
[NL.  ;  Gr.  Aaas,  Aaoc,  stone  -f 
-saurtts.]  Paleon.  A  genus  of 
rather  large  iguanodont  dino¬ 
saurs  from  the  Upper . I  urussic  of 
Wyoming  and  Colorado. 
La-o'tian  (13-d'shdn),«.  =  T.ao. 
lap.  Obs.  or  Scot.  &  dial.  Eng. 
pret.  of  leap. 

la-pac'tic  (la-p&k'tYk),  a.  tf  n. 
[Gr.  AanaKTiKos,  fr.  Aarracc reiv 
to  empty.]  Cathartic;  laxative, 
lap  angle.  Slide  Valves.  The 
portion  of  the  nngular  advance 
corresponding  to  the  lap. 
lap^a-rec'to-my  (lftp/n-r?k'ti5- 
mT),  n.  [laparo-  -f  -ectomyJ] 
Surg.  Excision  of  a  part  of  the 
abdominal  wall. 


lap'a-ro-co-lot'o-my,  n.  [laparo- 
-f  colotomy .]  Surg.  Colotomy. 
lap  a-ro-en  ter-ot'o-my,  n.  [ lap¬ 
aro- ■  -f-  enterotomy. ]  Surg.  In¬ 
cision  through  the  abdominal 
wall  into  the  intestine. 
lap'a-ro-hyB  te  r-ec't  o-my,  n. 
[laparo-  +  hysterectomy.]  Surg. 
Removal  of  the  uterus  through 
the  abdominal  wall. 

|j  la  pa  role'  a  CtM  don'nde' 
&  rhomme  pour  d^  gul  ser' 
sa  pen's^e'  (la  patrol'  ti  a'ta' 
dC'na'  ti  15m  poor  da^giPza' 
sii  pax'sa').  [F.]  Speech  has 
been  given  to  man  to  conceal 
his  thought  ;  —  attributed  to 
Talleyrand,  but  said  in  sub¬ 
stance  by  Voltaire  in  the  taleZe 
Chapon'et  la  Poularde. 

1  ap  a-ro-ne-p  hrec'to-mv,  n. 
[laparo-  +  nephrectomy.']  Med. 
Laparotomy  to  remove  a  kidney, 
lap  a-ro  ne-phrot'o  my,  n.  [ lap¬ 
aro -  -f-  nephrotomy.]  Surg.  Ne¬ 
phrotomy  by  incision  of  the  ab¬ 
dominal  wall. 

Lap  a-ro-stic'ti  (lSp'd-r5-stYk'- 
tT),  n.  pi.  [NL.  ;  laparo-  4-  Gr. 
o-T'/ctov,  fr.  (TTi^eij/  to  prick.] 
Zool.  A  group  equiv.  to  Co  pri¬ 
me,  distinguished  by  having  the 
abdominal  spiracles  in  the  con¬ 
necting  membranes.  Cf.  Pleu- 
rosticti. — lap'a-ro-stict/(lftp'- 
d-r5-stYktO»  a.  Sr  n. 
lap'a-thum.  n.  [L.]  Sorrel.  Obs. 
||  la  pa  tience'  eat  a  mire', 


mala  son  fruit  est  doux'  (la 

pa/syaN'-s?-tti/mar',  mf  bon 
frwe'-tS  doo').  [F.j  Patience 
is  bitter,  but  its  fruit  is  sweet, 
lap  box  coupling.  See  box 

COUPLING. 

lap '-but  ted.  a.  Designating  a 
lap  and  butt  joint  in  riveted 
work.  See  butt  joint,  Must. 
lap  dovetail.  Carp.  A  dovetail 
in  which  the  recesses  in  one 
piece  are  cut  only  part  way 
through,  so  that  part  of  the 
thickness  of  one  hoard  overlaps 
the  end  of  the  other.  Some¬ 
times  called  drawer  dovetail, 
lape.  Obs.  pret.  of  leap. 
lape  C dial  lap).  Obs.  or  dial. 
Eng.  var.  of  lap,  v. 
lap'el-hout"  (l&p'Pl-houtO, 

[D.  lepelhout ,  lit.,  spoon  wood.] 
=  ladlewood. 
la-pelle'.  Rare  vnr.  of  lap. 
laperkin-  -h  latter  kin. 
lap'lul  ( lftp'fdbl),  7i.;  pi  -fi  ls 
(-fdblz).  As  much  as  the  lap 
can  contain. 

Lap'ham.  Silas  (lttp'tfm).  The 
hero  of  “  The  Rise  of  Silas  Lap- 
ham,”  a  novel  by  William  Denn 
Howells.  He  is  portrnyed  as  a 
typical  self-made  American, 
whose  home  is  Boston.  The 
story  deals  with  the  effects  of 
large  wealth  upon  himself  and 
his  family. 

Laph'ri-a  (lttf'rY-d),  n.  [NL., 
fr.  Gr.  Aou^pta,  an  epithet  of 


Artemis;  cf.  A a<f)vpa,  pi.,  spoils, 
plunder.]  Zool.  A  genus  of  flies 
of  the  family  Asilida.\  contain¬ 
ing  species  which  superficially 
resemble  bumblebees  and  wasps, 
lap  i-cid'a-ry.  n.  A  lapiciae. 
Ohs.  lap  i-ri-da'ri-al,  a.  Ohs. 
lap'i-cide  (lap'Y-sTd),  u.  [L. 
lapicn/a ;  lapis  stone  4-  caedere 
to  cut.]  A  stonecutter, 
lapidary  bee.  A  European  bum¬ 
blebee  ( Bonibus  lapidarius ) 
which  nests  in  stony  places. 
lap'i-da/tor(l&p'Y-da/t<7r),7j.  [L.1 
One  who  stones.  Rare.  [05s.[ 
lapidement.  n.  [F.]  Lapidation.| 
la-pid 'e-on  (1  a-p  Y  d'f-^  n),  n. 
[L.  lapis ,  -idis,  stone.]  Music. 
An  instrument  comprising  a  se¬ 
ries  of  flint  stones  hung  in  a 
frame  and  graduated  to  a  scale, 
and  played  on  with  hammers, 
lapd-des'cen-cy  (lapO-dPs'^n- 
sY),  n.  Lapicfescence  ;  nlso,  a 
lapidescent  thing.  R.  [  Obs.  I 
la-pid'i-an.  a  Pert,  to  stones.  | 
lap  i-dic'o-louB  (1  a  nO-d  T  k'5- 
lws),  a.  [L.  lapis,  -idis,  stone  4- 
-colous.]  Zool.  Living  under 
stones  :  specif.,  designnting  cer¬ 
tain  blinacarabid  beetles  of  An- 
ophthahmts  and  allied  genera, 
lap'i-dist  (lap'Y-dYst),  u.  [L.  la¬ 
pis,  - idis ,  a  stone.]  A  lapidary 
la-pid'i-ty  (ld-pYd'Y-tY),  ».  [L. 
lapis,  -idis,  stone  4-  -ity.]  Stoni¬ 
ness.  Obs  or  R.  Oxf.  E.  V. 
lap'i-dose  (lap'Y-dds),  a.  [L. 


lapidosus  stony,  fr.  lapis,  lapi - 
dis,  stone  J  1.  Stony.  Obs.  or  R. 
2.  Bot  Growing  in  stony 
places.  Rare.  [Bib.  \ 

Lap'i-doth  (lap'Y-dOth:  -doth).| 
lap  il-la'tion  (lap'Y-la'shun),  u. 
[See  la  pillus.]  Act  or  capacity 
of  making  stony.  Obs. 
la-pil'li.  n.,pl.  of  lapillus. 
la-pil'li-form  (la-pYl'Y-fflrm),  a. 
[See  lapillus  ;  -FORM.]  Hav¬ 
ing  the  form  of  small  stones, 
la  pil'lo  (ld-pYl'o  ;  It.  lii-pel'- 
15).  [It.]  Geol.  Lava  in  the 

form  of  lapilli. 

||  la'pls  a  ma-ti'ta  (lii'pes  iP- 
ma-te'ta).  [It.]  A  red  hematite 
pigment. 

Lap'ith  (lap'Yth),  n.  Gr.  Myth. 
One  of  the  Lapithaj. 
lap  joint.  A  joint  made  by  one 
layer,  part,  or  piece,  overlapping 
another,  as  in  the  scai-fing  of 
timbers.  —  lap'-joint  ed,  a. 
Laplace’s  coefficient.  =  La- 
placiax  coefficient. 
Laplace’s  functions.  Math. 
Spherical  harmonics.  [spur.  I 
Lapland  longspur.  See  long-| 
lap'-lap',  7i.  Sr  v.  Duplication 
of  lap,  a  sound,  etc. 
lap'ling.  77.  [ lap  of  a  garment  4- 
-hng.]  One  fond  of  reclining  on 
ladies'  laps.  Obs.  Oxf.  E.  D. 
lap'loLlv  ^  loblolly. 
lap  machine.  =  lapping  ma¬ 
chine. 

la-pon'(la-pon'),  n.  A  scorpion 


fish  ( Scorpscna  mystes)  of  the 
Pacific  coast  of  Middle  America. 
It  reaches  a  length  of  15  inches. 
La-por'te  a  (ld-p5r't£-d;  201),  n. 
[NL.]  Bot.  Syn.  of  Ukticas- 
trum.  [Syn.  of  Arctium.  I 
Lap'pa  (lSp'd),  n.  [L..  a  bur.]| 
lap-pa'ceous  (la-pa'slms),  a. 
[L.  lappaceus  burlike,  fr.  lap¬ 
pa  a  bur.]  Bot.  Resembling  a 
burdock  bur  ;  echinate. 
lap'pare'  (lftp'aU),  n.  See  pe¬ 
trography. 
lappe.  +  lap. 

lapped,  pret.  6,-  p.  p.  of  lap. — 
lapped '-butt'  joint  (lftpt'bnt')- 
A  lap-butted  joint, 
lap-pel'.  Var.  of  lapel. 
lap'per  (lftp'Sr),  n.  [From  lap 
to  fold.]  One  that  wraps  or 
folds  ;  specif.,  Textiles,  u  lap¬ 
sing  machine.  [idary’s  lap.l 
ap'per,  n.  One  who  uses  a  lap-] 
lap'per,  u.  [From  lap  to  drink.J 
One  who  laps  with  his  tongue, 
lapper  gowan.  The  globeflower. 
Scot. 

lap'Dar-milk'  (l&p'Pr-),  n 
Curdled  milk.  Scot.  5;  Dial. Eng. 
lap'pet,  v.  t.  To  provide  with  or 
as  with  a  lappet.  II.  [moth.| 
lappet  caterpillar.  See  lappet | 
lap'pet  ed.  a.  Having  or  pro¬ 
vided  with  a  lappet  or  lapuets. 
lap'pet-head',  n.  A  headdress 
with  ornamented  lappets.  Obs. 
lappet  loom.  A  loom  for  lap¬ 
pet  weaving. 


food,  f<>ot ;  out,  oil ;  chair  ;  go  ;  sing,  igk  ;  then,  thin  ;  nature,  verdure  (250) ;  Knch  in  G.  ich,  acli  (144) ;  boN  ;  yet ;  zh  =  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Guide. 

Full  explanations  of  Abbreviations,  Signs,  etc..  Immediately  precede  the  1  oeabulary. 
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LARGE 


lappet  moth-  One  of  several  species  of  lasiocampid  moths, 
which  have  stout,  more  or 
less  flattened,  hairy  caterpil¬ 
lars,  bearing  small  lobes  or 
lappets  at  the  sides  of  the 
body,  and  hence  called  lappet 
caterpillars.  Two  common 
American  species  ( Phyl lodes - 
ma  americana  and  Tolype  vel- 
leda)  feed  upon  the  apple  tree.  Lappet  Moth  ( Tolype  velleda). 

Lap'pic  (ISp'Tk),  a.  Of  or  per-  Female, 

taming  to  Lapland  or  the  Lapps. —  n.  The  language  of 
the  Lapps.  See  Lapp. 

lap'ping  (ISp'Tng),  p.  pr.  ds  vb.  n.  of  lap  ;  as  :  a  Act  of 
licking  up  with  the  tongue,  b  Gentle  splashing  of  water. 

lap'ping,  n.  1.  Act  or  process  by  which  anything  is  lapped 
or  wrapped  ;  also,  that  used  to  lap  or  wrap  something. 

2.  A  kind  of  machine  blanket  or  wrapping  material  used 

by  calico  printers.  Ure. 

Lap'pu  la  (15p'u-lri),  n.  [NL.  dim.  of  L.  lappa  bur.] 
Bot.  A  large  genus  of  rough-pubescent  herbs  having  small 
blue  or  white  flowers  in  terminal  racemes,  the  corolla 
with  five  scales  at  the  throat.  The  four  nutlets  constitut¬ 
ing  the  fruit  are  armed  with  barbed  prickles.  The  species 
occur  in  temperate  regions,  several  being  troublesome 
weeds.  They  are  known  as  stickseeds. 
laps'a-ble  (ISp'sd-b’l),  laps'i  ble  (-si-),  a.  Liable  to  lapse. 

Lap  sa  na  (15p'sa-nd),  n.  [L.,  also  lampsana ,  charlock, 
Gr.  Aai/zdvTj,  \afx\pdirq.]  Bot.  A  genus  of  Old  World  cicho- 
riaceous  herbs  having  pinnatifid  leaves  and  yellow-rayed 
heads  of  flowers.  L.  communis  is  the  nipplewort. 

lapse  (lXps),  n.  [L.  lapsus ,  fr.  labi,  p.  p.  lapsus ,  to  slide, 
to  fall:  cf.  F.  laps.  See  sleef.]  1.  A  slip,  as  of  the 
tongue  or  pen ;  an  error  ;  a  fault ;  a  failing  in  duty  ;  a 
slight  deviation  from  truth,  accuracy,  or  rectitude. 

To  guard  against  those  lajjses  and  failings  to  which  our  infirm¬ 
ities  daily  expose  us.  Rogers. 

2  Theol.  A  fall  or  apostasy. 

3.  Law.  The  termination  or  failure  of  a  right  or  privilege 
through  neglect  to  exercise  it  within  some  limit  of  time,  or 
through  failure  of  some  contingency ;  thus,  a  lapse  of  a 
legacy  or  devise  is  its  failure  to  vest  or  take  effect ;  the 
lapse  of  a  life  insurance  policy  is  the  termination  of  it 
by  failure  duly  to  pay  the  premium.  Cf.  expiry. 

4.  A  gliding,  slipping,  or  gradual  falling  ;  a  gradual  prog¬ 
ress  or  passing,  esp.  from  a  higher  to  a  lower  state,  or  in 
time  ;  —  restricted  usually  to  immaterial  things,  or  to  fig¬ 
urative  uses ;  as,  the  lapse  of  centuries. 

The  lapse  to  indolence  is  soft  and  imperceptible.  Rambler. 

Liquid  lapse  of  murmuring  streams.  Milton. 

5.  A  falling  into  ruin  or  disuse  ;  as,  the  temporary  lapse 
of  a  custom. 

lapse,  v.  i. ;  lapsed  (15pst) ;  laps'ing.  [L.  lapsare ,  fr. 
labi,  lapsus,  to  slide,  fall.  See  lapse,  «.]  1.  To  pass  or 

slip  gradually  and  smoothly  downward,  backward,  or 
away ;  —  chiefly  restricted  to  figurative  uses.  44  The  slowly 
lapsing  current.”  Century  Mag. 

A  tendency  to  lapse  into  the  barbarity  of  those  northern  na¬ 
tions  from  whom  we  are  descended.  Swift. 

2  To  slide  or  slip  in  moral  conduct  ;  to  fail  in  duty  ;  to 
fall  from  virtue  ;  to  deviate  from  rectitude  ;  to  commit  a 
fault  by  inadvertence  or  mistake.  Shak. 

3.  Law.  To  fall  or  pass  from  one  proprietor  to  another,  or 
from  the  original  destination,  by  the  omission,  negligence, 
or  failure  of  some  one,  as  a  patron,  a  legatee,  etc. ;  thus, 
a  legacy  is  said  to  lapse  which  fails  to  vest  ;  an  insurance 
policy  lapses  when  it  terminates,  with  forfeiture  of  value 
under  it,  solely  from  nonpayment  of  a  premium  when  due. 

If  the  archbishop  shall  not  fill  it  [a  benefice]  up  within  six 
months  ensuing,  it  lapses  to  the  king.  Ayliffe. 

4.  To  fall  into  disuse  or  ruin. 

lapse,  v.  t.  1.  To  cause  to  slip ;  to  let  slip  ;  to  allow  to 
pass  ;  to  suffer  the  lapse  of  ;  hence,  to  forfeit.  Obs.  or  R. 

An  appeal  may  be  deserted  by  the  appellant’s  lapsing  the  term 
of  law.  Ayliffe. 

2  To  surprise  or  apprehend  in  a  fault  or  error;  —  the 
probable  sense  in  the  nonce  use  in  the  citation.  Obs. 

For  which,  if  I  be  lapsed  in  this  place, 

I  shall  pay  dear.  Shak. 

lapsed  (ISpst), />.  a.  1.  Having  slipped  downward,  back¬ 
ward,  or  away  ;  having  lost  position,  privilege,  use,  etc., 
by  neglect ;  —  restricted  to  figurative  uses. 

Once  more  I  will  renew 

His  lapsed  powers,  though  forfeit.  Milton. 

2.  Ineffectual,  void,  or  forfeited.  See  lapse,  v.  i .,  3. 

3.  Fallen  into  sin  or  a  lower  spiritual  state  or  from  a  re¬ 
ligious  faith. 

lap'stone'  (15p'ston/),  n.  A  stone  held  in  the  lap,  on 
which  shoemakers  beat  leather. 

lap'streak  (-strek'),  a.  Built  with  boards  whose  edges 
lap  one  over  another ;  clinker-built ;  —  said  of  boats.  —  n. 
A  boat  so  built. 

lap'SUS  (lap'sws),  ?i.  [L.  See  lapse.]  A  slip;  error; 

inadvertence  ;  — chiefly  in  Latin  phrases  ;  as  :  ||  lap'sus  ca'- 
la-mi  (kftl'd-ml),  a  slip  of  the  pen.  — 1|  1.  lin'guae  (ITq'gwe),  a 


slip  of  the  tongue.  —  ||  lapsus  mo-mo'rl-ae  (mP-mo'rT-e  ;  201),  a 
slip  of  the  memory. 

lap  weld-  A  joint  made  by  welding  together  overlapping 
edges  or  ends. 

lap'-weld'  (lap'wgld'),  v.  t.;  lap'-weld'ed  ;  lap'- welding. 
To  unite  by  a  lap  weld  ;  as,  a  lap-xcelded  pipe  or  tube, 
lap  winding.  Elec.  A  method  of  winding  armatures  of 
alternating-current  dynamos,  in  which  the  wire  laps  over 
or  loops  back  towards  the  point  at  which  the  winding  be¬ 
gan  ;  loop  winding, 
lap' wing'  (lSp'wtng'),  n. 

[ME.  lapwynke ,  leepwynke, 

AS.  hleapewince ;  cf.  hlea- 
pan  to  leap,  jump,  E.  leap, 
and  AS.  wincian  to  wink,  E. 
wink,  AS.  wancol  wavering, 

G.wanken  to  stagger,  waver  ; 
but  also  AS.  Izepewince .] 

An  abundant  crested  plover 
( Vanellus  vanellus ,  syn.  V. 
cristatus)  of  Europe,  Asia, 
and  northern  Africa,  noted 
for  its  slow  irregular  flap¬ 
ping  flight  and  its  shrill 
wailing  cry.  Its  upper  parts, 

including  the  crest,  are  Lapwing(  Vanellus  vanellus).  (|) 
bronzy  green, the  throat  and 

breast  black,  and  the  sides  of  the  head  and  neck  and  most 
of  the  under  parts  white.  Great  numbers  of  its  eggs  are 
gathered  and  sold  as  delicacies,  the  “  plover’s  eggs  ”  of 
the  London  market.  Also,  any  of  various  related  species, 
some  of  which  occur  in  South  America  and  South  Africa. 
Lar'a-mide  (lXr'«-mid  ;  -mid),  a.  Geol.  Of  or  pert,  to  the 
Laramie  series.  —  Laramide  system,  the  Rocky  Mountain 
system ;  —  sometimes  so  called  because  its  initial  develop¬ 
ment  occurred  at  about  the  end  of  the  Laramie  epoch. 
Lar'a  mle  (ISr'd-mT),  n.  [From  the  Laramie  Mountains, 
Colorado  &  Wyoming.]  Geol.  The  youngest  series  of  the 
Cretaceous  system  in  the  western  interior  of  North  Amer¬ 
ica,  containing  much  coal ;  also,  the  epoch  when  this  series 
was  deposited.  The  later  part  of  the  epoch  was  character¬ 
ized  by  extensive  mountain-forming  movements  in  the 
western  part  of  the  United  States.  See  geology,  Chart. 
lar'board  (lar'bord ;  -herd),  n.  [ME.  laddeborde.  The 
first  part  is  of  uncertain  origin.  Oxf.  E.  D.  See  board, 
7i.,  8.]  Naut.  The  left-hand  side  of  a  ship  to  one  on  board 
facing  toward  the  bow  ;  port ;  —  opposed  to  starboard. 

Larboard  has  been,  in  actual  use,  superseded  by  port, 
to  avoid  liability  of  confusion  with  starboard. 
lar'board,  a.  On  or  pertaining  to  the  left-hand  side  of  a 
vessel;  port.  Note  Rare.  —  lar'board,  adv. 

UrclXt  OSrte-nTst)  !  »■  0ne  who  commits  larCe,1>'' 
lar'ce  nous  (-n&8),  a.  [Cf.  OF.  larrecinos.]  Having  the 
character  of  larceny  ;  committing  larceny  ;  thievish ;  as, 
a  lai'cenous  act  or  person.  —  lar'CO-nous-ly,  adv. 
lar'ce-ny  (-nl),  n. ;  pi.  -nies  (-mz).  [F.  larcin,  OF.  lar- 

recin,  L.  latrocinium ,  fr.  latro  robber,  mercenary,  hired 
servant ;  cf.  Gr.  Adrpt?  hired  servant.  Cf.  latrociny.] 
Law.  The  unlawful  taking  and  carrying  away  of  things 
personal  with  intent  to  deprive  the  rightful  owner  of  the 
same ;  theft.  To  constitute  larceny  there  must  be  a  tak¬ 
ing  without  the  owner’s  consent,  and  it  must  be  unlawful 
or  felonious ;  every  part  of  the  property  stolen  must  be 
removed,  however  slightly,  from  its  former  position  ;  and 
it  must  be,  at  least  momentarily,  in  the  complete  posses¬ 
sion  of  the  thief  (cf.  embezzlement).  Larceny  at  the 
common  law  was  distinguished  as  grand  larceny  and  petit, 
or  petty,  larceny,  according  as  the  value  of  the  property 
stolen  was  over  or  under  twelvepence ;  but  this  distinction 
is  abolished  by  statute  in  England,  and  in  most  of  the 
United  States,  a  difference,  similar  in  theory,  being  made 
in  the  punishment,  based  upon  the  amount  stolen  or  the 
circumstances  of  the  theft.  Larceny  is  also  sometimes 
distinguished  as  simple  larceny,  and  as  mixed,  compound,  or 
aggravated,  larceny,  according  as  it  is  not,  or  is,  attended 
with  aggravating  circumstances,  such  as  a  taking  from  a 
building  or  from  the  person, 
larch  (larch),  n.  [Cf.  OF. 
lai'ice,  also  larege  (Cotgr.), 

It.  larice,  Sp.  I  fir  ice,  alerce, 

G.  Tare  he ;  all  fr.  L.  larix , 

~icis;  cf.  Gr.  Adpt£.]  1.  a 
Any  pinaceous  tree  of  the 
genus  Larix.  The  larches 
are  of  graceful  habit,  distin¬ 
guished  by  their  short  fas-  0  .  ,  x  ,  ,  ,  ... 

cicled  leaves,  which  differ  I!r,aI^h°L  j^ 
from  those  of  most  other  con-  Leaves  and  n,ature  Cones' 

ifers  in  being  deciduous.  The  wood  is  usually  tough  and 
durable.  L.  europwa,  the  European  larch,  is  a  favorite  in 
cultivation.  See  Larix.  b  The  wood  of  any  of  these  trees. 

2.  Any  of  several  coniferous  trees  of  related  genera,  as 
certain  firs  (Abies  amabiiis  and  A.  nobilis ),  the  Corsican 
pine  ( Pinus  laricio),  the  Chinese  or  golden  larch  ( Pseudo - 
larix  ksempferi),  etc. 


A  room 
are  kept 


lard  (lard),  n.  [F.,  bacon,  pig’s  fat,  L.  lardum,  laridum  ; 
cf.  Gr.  Aapivos  fattened,  fat.l  1.  The  fat  or  fat  flesh  of 
swine  ;  fat  bacon  or  pork.  Obs. 

2.  The  rendered  fat  of  swine,  esp.  the  internal  fat  of  the 
abdomen.  It  is  a  soft  white  solid  or  semisolid,  and  is  used 
in  cookery,  in  pharmacy  for  unguents,  in  soap  making,  etc. 
lard,  v.  t. ;  lard'ed  ;  lard'ing.  [F.  larder.  See  lard,  n.] 

1.  To  stuff  or  enrich  with  pork  or  bacon  ;  esp.,  to  insert 
lardons  of  bacon  or  pork  in  the  surface  of,  before  cooking  ; 
as,  to  lard  poultry. 

2.  To  fatten  ;  to  enrich  with  fat. 

[The  oak]  with  his  nuts  larded  many  swine.  Spenser. 

3.  To  smear  with  lard,  fat,  or  grease.* 

4.  To  mix  or  garnish  with  something,  as  by  way  of  im¬ 
provement  ;  to  bedeck  ;  strew  ;  line ;  interlard.  Shak. 

Let  no  alien  Sedle^y  interpose 
To  lard  with  wit  thy  hungry  Epsom  prose.  Dryden. 
White  his  shroud  as  the  mountain  snow, — 

.  .  .  Larded  with  sweet  flowers.  Shak. 

lar-da'ceous  (lar-da'slms),  a.  [From  lard  ;  cf.  F.  lar- 
dace.]  Consisting  of,  or  resembling,  lard  or  lardacein. 
lardaceous  degeneration.  Med.  =  AMYLOID  degeneration. 
lard'er  (lar'der),  n.  [OF.  lardier.  See  lard,  n.l 
or  place  where  meat  and  other  articles  of  food  i 
before  they  are  cooked, 
larder  beetle-  A  dark  brown  or  nearly  black  beetle 
(. Dermestes  lardarius)  about  one  third  of  an  inch  long,  hav¬ 
ing  a  yellowish  brown  band  across  the  fore  part  of  the 
elytra.  Its  larva  feeds  on  dried  meats,  skins,  feathers, 
etc.,  and  is  often  a  household  pest, 
lard'er-er  (-er),  n.  One  in  charge  of  a  larder. 

Lar  di-zab  a-la'ce -ae  (lar'dT-zftb'a-la'se-e),  n.  pi.  [NL., 
after  Michael  Lardizfibal  y  Uribe  (b.  1744),  Spanish  bot¬ 
anist.]  Bot.  A  family  of  chiefly  climbing  shrubs  (order 
Ranunculales),  differing  from  the  Berberidace®  in  the 
palmate  leaves,  extrorse  anthers,  and  other  characters. 
There  are  7  genera  and  about  12  species,  chiefly  Asiatic. 
See  Akebia.  —  lar  di  zab  a  la'ceous  (-slms),  a. 
lard  oil  An  oil  expressed  from  chilled  lard,  and  used  as 
a  lubricant  and  ilium  in  ant,  in  soap  making,  etc.  It  con¬ 
sists  almost  entirely  of  olem. 

lar'don  (lar'ddn)  (  ?i.  [F.  lardon,  fr.  lard  lard.]  A 

lar-doon'  (lar-doon')  )  slice  or  strip  of  fat  pork  or  bacon 
inserted  into  meat  in  larding. 

lard'y  (lar'dt),  a.  Containing,  or  resembling,  lard  ;  of  the 
character  or  consistency  of  lard. 

Lar  en  ta'li-a  (lar'en-ta'IT-d),  n.  pi.  [L.]  Rom.  Relig.  A 
festival  celebrated  Dec.  23.  In  celebrating  it  the  ponti- 
fices  and  the  Flarnen  Quirinalis  made  an  offering  to  the  dead  at 
the  grave  shrine  of  La-ren'ta  ( ld-rfin'td)  —  in  myth,  Ac'ca  Lar'- 
en-ti'na  (ftk'd  lttr'Sn-tl'nd),  or  La-ren'ti-a  (la-ren'shT-a),  niis- 
tressof  Hercules,  nurse  of  Homulusund  Remus  —  agoddess  prob¬ 
ably  to  be  identified  witli  the  Sabine  La- run 'da  (la-rfin'da) 
brought  to  Rome  by  T.  Tati  us.  The  goddess  was  also  known  as 
De'a  Tac'i-ta  (de'a  tfts'l-ta). 

Ii  la'res  (la'rez  ;  115),  n.  pi. ;  sing,  lar,  E.  pi.  lars  (larz). 
[L.]  Rom.  Relig.  Gods  or  spirits  of  particular  localities  ; 
tutelaries  of  the  house,  the  fields,  etc. ;  hence,  in  later 
thought,  regarded  as  beneficent  ancestral  spirits,  or  as  the 
equivalents  for  the  dead  of  the  genii  of  the  living  (see 
genius  ;  cf.  lemures).  The  lar  fa  mil'i-a'ris  (lar  fa-mTl'Y-a'- 
rYs)  was  the  household  tutelary,  protector  of  the  family,  includ¬ 
ing  slaves.  The  la'res  com  pi-ta'les  (kOnUpY-ta'lez)  were  the 
guardians  of  the  crossroads  and  the  junctions  of  fields,  in  whose 
honor  was  held  tliela-ra'li-a(ld-ra'lY-d),  or  compitalia  (see  com- 
pitum).  The  la'res  praes'ti-tes  (prPs'tY-tez),  orig.  tutelaries  of 
the  public  common,  became  guardians  of  the  city  as  a  whole. 
There  were  also  la'res  vi  a 'les  (vT-a'lez),  of  roads,  la'res  per- 
ma-ri'ni  (pflr'md-rT'nl),  of  the  sea,  etc.  See  penates,  manes. 
The  lars  and  lemures  moan  with  midnight  plaint.  Milton. 
large  (larj),  a.;  larg'er  (lar'jer) ;  larg'est  (-j6st).  [F., 
fr.  L.  largus.  Cf.  largo.]  1.  Liberal  in  giving  or  ex¬ 
pending  ;  generous;  prodigal;  lavish.  Obs.  Chaucer. 

2.  Abundant;  ample  in  quantity  or  extent ;  also,  broad  ; 
wide.  Obs.  or  Archaic.  44  We  have  yet  large  day.”  Milton. 

3.  Of  time  and  measures,  full;  complete;  as,  a  large 
mile  ;  large  daylight.  Obs. 

4.  Having  more  than  usual  power,  capacity,  range,  or 
scope;  comprehensive;  capacious; — said  of  the  mind, 
heart,  or  immaterial  things ;  as,  large  liberty ;  a  large 
treatment  of  a  subject ;  a  large  sympathy. 

Take  heed,  dear  heart,  of  this  large  privilege.  Shak. 

5.  Exceeding  most  other  things  of  like  kind  in  bulk,  ca¬ 
pacity,  quantity,  superficial  dimensions,  or  number  of  con¬ 
stituent  units;  of  considerable  magnitude;  big;  great; 
—  opposed  to  small;  as,  a  large  horse;  a  large  house 
or  room  ;  a  large  meal ;  a  large  army  ;  a  large  sum. 

For  linear  dimensions  or  extent,  great,  and  not  large , 
is  used  as  a  qualifying  word ;  as,  great  length,  breadth, 
depth  ;  a  great  distance  ;  a  great  height. 

6.  Full  in  statement ;  lengthy  ;  diffuse  ;  prolix.  Archaic. 

I  might  be  very  large  upon  the  importance  and  advantages  of 

education.  Felton. 

7.  Lax  ;  unrestrained  ;  of  speech  or  language,  loose  ;  licen¬ 
tious  ;  broad;  also,  Obs..  free.  Archaic. 

Some  large  jests  he  will  make.  Shak. 

Of  burdens  all  he  set  the  Paynim  large.  Fairfax. 


lappet  weaving.  A  kind  of 
figure  weaving,  imitating  em¬ 
broidery,  in  which  an  extra 
warp  or  whip  yarn  is  intro¬ 
duced  by  a  needle  attachment, 
lappet  wheel.  Weaving.  A  cy¬ 
lindrical  drum  having  grooves 
or  a  series  of  varying  indenta¬ 
tions  cut  in  its  front  face  to  act 
as  a  cam  in  a  lappet  loom. 
Lap'pl-doth  (lap'T-dOth;  -ddth) 
Bin. 

lapping  block.  A  grooved  cast- 
iron  block,  faced  with  emery 

f»owder  and  benzine,  used  in 
inotype  work.  [chine  b.  I 

lapping  engine.  r=  lapping  ma-| 
lapping  machine  Mach,  a  A 
machine  containing  a  lap  for 
grinding,  polishing,  etc.  b  Tex¬ 
tiles.  A  machine  for  forming 
cotton,  etc.,  into  a  lap. 
lapping  tool.  Mech.  A  tool  for 
lapping  (grinding  or  polishing); 
esp.,  a  device  consisting  of  a 
spider  with  arms,  each  bearing 
a  copper  lap,  for  cleaning  the 
grooves  in  a  gun  barrel. 
Lapp'ish,  a.  jf  n.  =  Lappic. 
Lap  po'ni-an  (1  li-p  o'n  I-df  n), 
Lap-pon'ic  (ll-pOn'Ik),  a.  Sf  n. 
w  Lappic. 

lapp  owl.  A  large  owl  ( Scoti - 
aptex  lapponica)  of  northern 
Europe  and  Asia,  very  similar 
to  the  American  great  gray  owl. 


lap  plate.  Mech.  A  strap  for  a 

butt  joint. 

lap  riveting.  Riveting  in  which 
the  ends  or  edges  of  plates  over¬ 
lap  and  are  riveted  together, 
lap'ron,  n.  [F.  lapereau .]  A 
young  rabbit.  Obs.  Scot. 

|l  la  pro'prf e’est  le  vol' 
(Id  pro/prP-a/ta' s?  1?  vol').  [F.] 
Property  is  robbery.  Proudhon. 
laps.  Lapse.  Ref.  Sp. 
laps  a-bil'i-ty  (lftp'sd-bll'T-tf), 
laps  i-bil'i-ty.  n.  Liability  or 
tendency  to  lapse.  Rare. 
lapg'er.  //.  One  who  lapses, 
lap  shaver.  A  machine  for 
shaving  leather  to  a  thickness, 
lap'si  (lftp'sl),  ii.  pi.  [L.,  pi.  of 
lapsus,  n.  p.  of  labi  to  slip,  fall.] 
Eccl.  Hist.  Those  who  lapse 
from  the  church  ;  esp.,  those 
who  fell  away  in  the  persecu¬ 
tions,  local  or  general,  under  the 
Roman  Empire,  prior  to  Con¬ 
stantine's  conversion, 
laps'i-ble,  laps  i  bil'i-ty.  Vars. 
Of  I.AI’SABLE,  LAPSABILITY. 

lap 'aid  ed  (lSp'sTd^d).  Var. 

"t  i  OPSIDBD. 

laps'ing-ly,  adv.  of  lapsing. 
lapst  Lapsed.  Ref.  Sp. 
lapstar.  lobster. 
lap'streaked'  (lftp'strekt/),  a. 
Lapstreak . 

lap 'streak  er,  n.  One  who  uses 
a  lapstreak.  Local ,  U.  S. 


lapt.  Obs.,  rare,  poetic,  or  ref. 

sp.  pret.  &  p.  p.  of  lap. 
lap  table.  A  lapboard. 
La-pu'ta  (ld-pQ'teO,  n.  In 
Swift’s  “  Gulliver’s  Travels,”  a 
flying  island,  whose  inhabitants 
are  philosophers,  devoted  to 
mathematics  and  music.  They 
neglect  all  useful  occupations  to 
spend  their  time  in  working  on 
various  visionary  schemes. 
La-pu'tan  (-trtn),  a.  Of  or  pert, 
to  Laputa  ;  hence,  fanciful  ; 
preposterous  :  uhsurd  in  science 
or  philosophy.  — - u.  A  dweller 
in  Lanuta  ;  a  visionary, 
la-pu'ti-cal-ly.  adr.  Chimeri¬ 
cal  ly.  Nonce  Wont. 
lapwing  gull.  The  black-headed 
gull  (Lams  ndibundus).  Trig. 
lap'work'  (1  &  p'w  fi  r  k'),  n. 
Work  in  which  one  part  laps 
over  another. 

||  la  quais'  de  place'  (lii'kP'  d$ 
plus').  [F.]  On  the  continent 
of  Europe,  a  temporary  servant 
hired  by  a  visitor  in  a  city, 
laquay.  +  lackey. 
laq'ue-ar  (lak'wP-ar),  n. ;  pi. 
laquearia  (-a'rl-d  ;  115).  [L.] 
Arch.  A  lacunar, 
laq  ue-a'rl-an  (-a'rT-dn),  a. 
Laqueary.  Rare. 
laq'ue-a^iy,  a.  [L.  laquens  a 
noose.]  Using  a  noose,  as  a  glad¬ 
iator.  Obs.  —  n.  Alaquear.  Obs. 


laq'ue-at,  a.  [L.  laqneatus , 

p.  p.]  Insnared.  Obs.  Scot. 

1&  queche  (Id  kPsh'  ;  kwgsh'). 
The  toothed  herring, 
laqules.  Obs.  pi.  of  lackey. 
lar.  +  lore. 

lar  (lar),  n. ;  pi.  L.  lares  (la'¬ 
rez  ;  115),  sometimes  E.  lars 
(larz).  [L.]  1.  See  lares. 

2.  [pi.  lars.]  A  gibbon  (Hylo- 
bates  lar)  of  the  Malay  Penin¬ 
sula.  Its  color  varies  from  dull 
white  to  black,  the  hands  and 
feet  always  being  white. 

Lar  (lar),  Lars  (larz),  n.  [L., 
of  Etruscan  origin.]  Hist.  A 
title,  cquiv.  to  Lord ,  given  to 
the  eldest  son  of  a  noble  Etrus¬ 
can  family. 

La'ra  ( lii>rii),  v.  The  hero  of 
Byron’s  poem  of  the  same  name, 
a  gloomy  and  mysterious  out¬ 
law  chief,  identical  with  Conrad 
in  the  same  poet’s  “  Corsair.” 
la'rach  ( Ui'rdK  ).  u.  [Gael.]  A 
site  of  a  building.  Scot. 
La-ra'li-a  (ld-ra'IY-d),  n.  pi. 
[L.]  See  larks. 
la-ra'ri-um  (ld-ra'rY-wm  ;  115), 
n. ;  pi.  -raria  (-a).  [1..]  Rom. 
Antiq.  A  niche,  usually  in  the 
atrium,  serving  as  a  shrine  for 
the  household  gods, 
lar'bar.  a.  Exhausted  ;  lean. 
Obs.  —  n.  One  who  is  lean  or 
worn  out.  Obs. 


lar'bo-lins  (lar'bC-linz),  lar'- 

bow-lines.  n.  pi.  [Cf.  lar¬ 
board.]  Naut.  The  port,  or  lar¬ 
board,  watch.  Obs.  <n ■  Archaic. 
lar-cen'ic  (liir-sCn'Tk),  a.  Lar¬ 
cenous.  Rare. 

Iar'ce-ni8h  (lar'sf-nYsh),  a.  In¬ 
clined  to  larceny, 
lar'cer-y,  n.  Larceny.  Obs. 
larch'en.  a.  Pert,  to,  resem¬ 
bling,  or  composed  of,  the  larch, 
larch  sawfly.  A  very  destruc¬ 
tive  red  and  black  sawfly  (Ne- 
matus  e  rich  son  it)  whose  whitish 
larva  often  defoliates  the  larch, 
lar'cin,  n.  [F.,  larceny.]  Lar¬ 
ceny  :  a  larcener.  Obs. 
lar'cin-ry,  n.  Larceny.  Obs 
lard.  *}*  LAIRD,  lor D. 
lard,  v.  i.  To  grow  fat  ;  to  ooze 
fat.  Obs. 

lar-da'ce-in  (liir-da'sP-Yn),  n. 
[See  lardaceous.]  Physiol. 
Chrin.  Amyloid  (in  sense  2). 
lardarie.  *{•  lardry. 
lardenere.  4*  lardixer. 
lard'er.  v.  One  who  lards, 
lar  de-rel'lite  (Iar/d5-r61'lt),  n. 
[After  Count  F.  de  Larderet ,  of 
Tuscany.l  Min.  Hydrous  am¬ 
monium  borate,  occurring  as  a 
white  crystalline  powder, 
lard'er-less,  a.  See  -less. 
lard'er-y.  +  lardry. 
lard'i-fonn,  a.  [lard  +  -form.'] 
Lardaceous. 


lard'ine  (liir'den),  n.  An  arti¬ 
ficial  lard  substitute,  containing 
cottonseed  oil. 

lar'di-ner  (lar'dT-nSr),  n.  1.  A 
larder.  Obs.  [or  R.  I 

2.  A  lard erer  ;  a  steward.  Obs.\ 
lard  insect.  The  larder  beetle, 
lard'ite,  n.  [See  lard.]  a  = 
STEATITE.  Obs.  b  Agalmatolite. 
lard'ry,  n.  [Cf.  OF.  larderie .] 
A  larder.  Ohs. 
lard  stone.  Steatite, 
lard'worm''  (liird'wQrm'),  n. 
See  kidney  worm  b. 
lar'dy-dar'dy(  liir'dI-dar'dY),a. 
Languidly  and  affectedly  dan¬ 
dyish.  Cf.  ladida.  Slang. 
lare.  4*  lerk,  lore. 
lare.  Obs.  or  dial.  Eng.  var.  of 
lair.  [layer. I 

lare  (ldr).  Obs.  or  Scot.  var.  of  | 
lare,  w.  A  turner’s  lathe.  Obs. 
larefather,  n.  [lare  lore  4-  fa¬ 
ther.)  An  instructor.  Obs. 

I!  la'res  et  pe  na'tes  (la'rez  Pt 
pf-na'tez).  [L.]  The  lares  and 
penates  ;  household  gods. 

II  lar  ga-men'te  (liir'ga-mPn'ta), 
adv.  [It.,  adv.  fr.  largo  broad.] 
Music.  With  breadth  of  style. 

||  lar-gan'do  ( liir-gan'do),  a.  V 
adv.  [It.]  Music.  Tending 
toward  largo. 

large,  v.  t.  if  i.  [Cf.  OF.  Utrgir.] 
To  enlarge  ;  to  increase.  Obs. 
large,  1.  To  get  free  or  away 


ale,  senate,  cHre,  ftm,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofa;  eve,  Svent,  find,  recent,  maker;  ice,  Ill;  old,  ftbey,  orb,  5dd,  s5ft,  connect;  use,  unite,  urn,  up,  circus,  mentis 

II  Foreign  Word.  4*  Obsolete  Variant  of.  +  combined  with.  =  equals. 
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LARYNGOSCOPIST 


8-  Naut.  Of  the  wind,  free  ;  fair  ;  favorable,  esp.  when  on 
the  quarter  or  abeam. 

Syn.  — Big,  bulky,  huge,  capacious,  comprehensive,  am¬ 
ple,  abundant,  plentiful,  copious,  liberal.  See  great. 
large  bond,  Stock  Exchange,  a  bond  of  a  par  value  of  over 
$1,000.  Colloq.  — \.  intestine.  See  intestine.  —  1.  pole,  For¬ 
estry,  any  tree  with  a  diameter  of  from  8  to  12  inches  — 

1.  post,  a  size  of  paper.  See  paper.  —  l.  sapling,  Forestm, 
any  tree  over  10  feet  high  and  4  inches  or  less  in  diameter. 

large  (larj),  adv.  1.  Amply  ;  fully  ;  quite ;  liberally ;  freely ; 
licentiously.  Obs.  Chaucer. 

2.  Naut.  a  With  the  wind  free,  or  abaft  the  beam  ;  as,  to 
go,  or  sail,  large,  b  At  a  distance  ;  wide  of  a  course,  an¬ 
other  ship,  the  shore,  etc.  Rare. 

3.  Pompously;  extravagantly;  boastfully.  Colloq. 
large,  ft.  1.  Liberality;  generosity;  bounty.  Obs. 

2.  Liberty  ;  freedom.  Obs.,  exc.  in  at  large. 

3.  Music.  A  medieval  note  equal  to  2  longs  (3  in  perfect 
time  ;  see  mensurable  music),  4  breves,  or 
8  semibreves.  See  note,  n. 
at  large,  a  Without  restraint  or  confine¬ 
ment  ;  as,  to  go  at  large,  b  Diffusely  ;  Forma  of  the 
fully ;  to  the  full  extent ;  at  length ;  as,  to  Large, 
speak  on  a  subject  at  large,  c  Unsettled  ;  not  fixed  ;  open. 
Obs.  or  R.  d  Of  full  size  ;  not  reduced  in  scale.  Obs.  e  In 
general ;  as  a  whole  ;  altogether. 


Ten  thousand  rovers  in  the  world  at  large  Cowper. 
1  In  a  general  or  indefinite  way;  hence,  random  ;  without 
definite  direction  or  aim.  g  Not  close  together;  spread 
apart ;  covering  a  considerable  area.  Obs.  h  Of  electors, 
representatives,  etc.,  representing,  or  chosen  to  represent, 
the  whole  of  a  State,  county,  or  other  political  or  social 
division  having  subdivisions,  in  distinction  from  those 
chosen  to  represent  particular  districts  or  subdivisions. 
Representatives  to  Congress  are  chosen  at  large  by  the 
voters  of  a  whole  State  when  the  State  has  only  one  repre¬ 
sentative,  or  when  the  State  is  entitled  to  more  represen¬ 
tatives  than  it  has  Congressional  districts,  or  the  like. 
U.  S.  at  one’s  large,  at  liberty;  not  confined  or  in  custody. 
Obs.  —  In  1.,  on  a  large  scale. 

large'-hamLed  (-hSn'dSd  ;  -did  ;  87, 151),  a.  Having  large 
hands.  Fig.:  a  Grasping;  rapacious.  Obs.  “  Large- 
handed  robbers  your  great  masters  are.”  Shale,  b  Open- 
handed  ;  liberal.  —  large7 -hand'ed  ness,  n. 
large'-heart'ed  (-har7t6d  ;  -tTd;  87,  151),  a.  Having  a 
large  or  generous  heart  or  disposition  ;  sympathetic  ;  chari¬ 
table  ;  liberal.  —  large-heart'ed-ness,  n. 
large'ly,  adv.  In  a  large  manner ;  esp.  :  a  Extensively  ; 
abundantly  ;  to  a  large  extent,  b  Generally  ;  comprehen¬ 
sively;  in  a  general  or  wide  sense  ;  on  a  large  scale,  c  Pomp¬ 
ously.  d  Fully  ;  at  length  ;  freely  ;  loosely  ;  widely.  Obs. 
large'-mind7ed  (-min'dSd  ;  -did;  87,  151),  a.  Liberal  in 
ideas ;  characterized  by  breadth  of  view ;  not  narrow.  — 
large7 -mind'ed-ness,  n. 

larg'en  (lar'jen),  v.  i  &■  t.  To  grow  or  make  large  or 
larger  ;  to  enlarge.  Poetic. 

large'ness,  n.  Quality  or  state  of  being  large  ;  esp. :  a 
Large  size  ;  magnitude  ;  bulk  ;  bigness  ;  extensiveness, 
b  Comprehensiveness ;  breadth ;  large  scope  or  range. 
C  Liberality  ;  Obs.,  diffuseness  or  prolixity,  d  Pompousness, 
lar'gess  )  (lar'jSs),  ?i.  [F.  largesse ,  fr.  large.  See  large, 
lar'gesse  J  «.]  1.  Liberality;  generosity;  bounty.  Obs. 

Fulfilled  of  largesse  and  of  all  grace  Chaucer. 

2.  Liberal  giving  ;  a  liberal  gift ;  a  bounty  bestowed. 

The  heralds  finished  their  proclamation  with  their  usual  cry 

of  “  Largesse ,  largesse,  gallant  knights  !  ”  Scott. 

3.  Liberty;  freedom;  leave.  Obs.  Ox/.  E.  D. 

lar'get  <-jSt),  n.  [F.  larget.\  A  short  piece  of  bar  iron  for 

rolling  into  a  sheet ;  a  small  billet. 

II  lar-ghet'to  (lar-gSt'to),  a.  6c  adv.  [It.,  dim.  of  largo 
largo.]  Music.  Somewhat  slow  or  slowly,  but  less  so  than 
largo ,  and  rather  more  so  than  adagio.  —  n.  A  larghetto 
movement. 

II  lar'go  (lar'go),  a.  6c  adv.  [It.,  L.  largtis.  See  large.] 
Music  Slow  or  slowly  ;  —  more  so  than  adagio  ;  next  in 
slowness  to  grave ,  and  also  weighty  and  solemn  in  style. 
—  n.  A  largo  movement  or  piece. 

lar'i-at  (15r'Y-5t),  n.  [Sp.  la  reata  the  rope  ;  la  the  +  reata 
rope.  Cf.  reata.]  a  A  long,  small  rope  of  hemp  or  strips 
of  hide  with  a  running  noose,  used  for  catching  cattle, 
horses,  etc.;  a  lasso,  b  A  similar  rope,  with  or  without  the 
noose,  used  for  picketing  horses  or  mules  while  grazing, 
lar'i-at  (15r'T-5t),  v.  t. ;  lar'i-at'ed  (-St'Sd) ;  lar'i-at7ing 
(-St/tng).  To  secure  with  a  lariat  fastened  to  a  stake,  as 
a  horse  or  mule  for  grazing ;  also,  to  lasso  or  catch  with 
a  lariat.  Western  U.  S. 


Lar'i  das  (15r'T-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.  See  larinb.]  Zool.  The 
family  consisting  of  the  gulls,  terns,  and  jaegers.  See  4th 
GULL. 

Lar'i-mer  col  umn  (15r'i-mer).  Arch.  6c 
Engirt.  A  (patented)  built-up  column 
made  by  bending  two  I-beams  at  right 
angles  in  the  middle  of  the  webs  and 
riveting  them  together  with  a  small 
I-shaped  filler  between, 
lar'lne  (lXr'Tn  ;  la'rin  ;  277),  a.  [L.  lams 
a  sea  bird,  peril,  gull.]  Zool.  Of  or  Section  of  Lari- 
pert.  to  the  gull  family  (Laridae).  mer  Column. 

Lar'ix  (lXr'Tks  ;  la'rTks),  n.  [L.,  larch.  See  larch.] 
a  But.  A  genus  of  pinaceous  trees,  the  larches,  having 
fascicles  of  small  deciduous  leaves,  and  reflexed  cones  with 
persistent  scales.  Three  species  are  found  in  North 
America  and  five  in  Europe  and  Asia.  See  larch  and 
tamarack,  b  [l.  c. J  A  tree  of  this  genus, 
lark  (lark),  n.  [ME.  larke,  laverock ,  AS.  lawerce ,  Id/erce  ; 
akin  to  D.  leeuwerik ,  LG.  lewerke ,  OHG.  lerahha ,  G.  I  ere  he, 
Sw.  Idrka ,  Dan.  levies,  Icel.  Ixvirki.]  1.  Any  of  numer¬ 
ous  species  of  singing  birds  of  the  family  Alaudidae,  esp. 
the  skylark  (which  see).  They  mostly  inhabit  Europe, 
Asia,  and  northern  Africa.  In  America  they  are  repre¬ 
sented  by  the  horned  larks. 

2.  In  an  extended  sense,  and  esp.  in  combination,  or  with 
limiting  term,  any  of  many  birds  of  other  families  having 
some  real  or  fancied  resemblance  to  a  true  lark  in  appear¬ 
ance  or  habits;  as,  the  meadow  larks,  titlarks ,  etc. 
lark,  v.  i.  ;  larked  (larkt) ;  lark'ing.  [Orig.  uncert.  ; 
perh.  fr.  lark,  the  bird.]  To  sport ;  to  frolic  ;  also,  to 
ride  across  country  or  over  obstacles.  Colloq. 
lark,  v.  t.  a  To  make  sport  of  ;  to  tease,  b  To  jump,  on 
horseback  ;  as,  to  lark  the  hedge.  Ox/.  E.  D.  c  To  ride 
(a  horse)  across  country.  Ox/.  E.  D.  All  Colloq. 
lark,  n.  [Cf .  lark  to  sport.]  A  frolic ;  a  merry  adven¬ 
ture.  ColtDq. 

lark'spur  (lark'sptir),  n.  Any 
plant  of  the  genus  Delphinium, 
many  species  of  which  are  culti¬ 
vated  for  their  showy  irregular 
flowers  with  spurred  calyx.  D. 
consolida  is  the  field  larkspur, 
or  king’s  consound.  See  Del¬ 
phinium. 

lark'y  (lar'ki),  a.  Sportive ; 

ready  for  a  lark.  Colloq. 
lar'ri-kin  (l5r'T-kTn),  n.  [Cf.  E. 
dial,  larrikin  a  mischievous  or 
frolicsome  youth,  larrick  lively, 
careless,  larack  to  frolic,  to 
romp.]  A  rowdy  street  loafer  ; 
a  rowdyish  or  noisy  ill-bred  fel¬ 
low;  —  variously  applied,  as  to 
a  street  blackguard,  a  street 
Arab,  a  youth  given  to  horse-  Larkspur  (Delphinium 
play,  etc.  Australia  6c  Eng.  trolli/olium). 

—  a.  Rowdy;  rough;  disorderly.  Australia  <£*  Eng. 

Mobs  of  unruly  larrikins.  Sydney  Daily  Telegraph. 
©df*  Larrikin  is  often  popularly  explained  by  the  following 
anecdote  (which  is  without  foundation):  An  Irish  policeman 
at  Melbourne,  on  bringing  a  notorious  rough  into  court,  was 
asked  by  the  magistrate  what  the  prisoner  had  been  doing,  and 
replied,  “  He  was  a-larrikin ’  [i.  e.,  a-larking]  about  the  streets.” 
lar'ri  kin-ism  (-Tz’m),  n.  The  conduct  of  a  larrikin;  disor¬ 
derly  or  ruffianly  behavior  ;  rowdyism.  Australia  6c  Eng. 
lar'rup  (15r'?lp),  v.  t. ;  lar'ruped  (-wpt) ;  lar'rup-ing. 
[Cf.  D.  lar  pen  to  thresh,  larp  a  whip,  blow.]  To  beat  or 
flog  soundly.  Colloq. 

lar'va  (lar'vd),  n.  ;  L.  pi.  -yje  (-ve).  [L.  lama  ghost, 

specter,  mask.]  1.  A  ghost;  a  spirit.  Obs.,  exc. :  a  Rom. 
Relig.  A  ghost  or  specter  ;  a  hobgoblin.  See  lemures. 
b  Occultism.  A  species  of  supernatural  monster  or  goblin. 

2.  Zool.  The  immature,  wingless,  and  often  wormlike 
form  in  which  metabolous  insects  hatch  from  the  egg,  and 
in  which  they  remain  with  increase  in  size  and  other  minor 
changes  until  they  assume  the  pupa  or  chrysalis  stage. 
Various  kinds  are  known  as  caterpillars ,  grubs,  maggots, 
etc.  In  many  lower  groups  of  insects  the  larvae  differ 
but  little  from  the  adult  in  form,  but  they  are  wingless. 

3.  Zool.  Hence,  the  early  form  of  any  animal  which, 
while  immature,  is  unlike  its  parent  and  must  pass  through 
more  or  less  of  a  metamorphosis  before  assuming  the 
adult  characters.  The  term  is  applied  to  later  stages 
than  embryo ,  designating  those  in  which  organs  for  the 


performance  of  many  or  most  of  the  bodily  functiont 
(usually  excepting  reproduction)  are  already  formed.  The 
tadpole  of  a  frog  or  toad  is  a  familiar  example.  In  ani¬ 
mals  which  are  permanently  attached  in  the  adult  stage 
the  larvae  are  commonly  capable  of  locomotion,  thus  pro¬ 
viding  for  widely  scattering  the  individuals. 

Lar-  va'ce-a  (lar-va'she-a),  n.  pi.  [NL. ;  larva  -f-  - acea.] 
Zool.  An  order  of  small,  free-swimming,  pelagic  tunicates, 
including  A ppendicularia  and  allied  genera ;  —  equivalent 
to  Larvalia  and  Copelata  of  some  authors.  They  have  a 
permanent  caudal  appendage,  supported  by  a  skeletal 
axis  or  notochord,  and  the  test  of  other  tunicates  is  repre¬ 
sented  by  a  relatively  large,  transparent,  temporary  en¬ 
velope,  the  house,”  which  is  rapidly  formed  as  a  secre¬ 
tion  from  the  ectoderm  and  frequently  thrown  off  and 
renewed.  They  are  usually  hermaphroditic,  reproduce  by 
means  of  eggs,  and  do  not  pass  through  a  metamorphosis, 
lar-va'ceous  (-shfis),  a.  [L.  larva  mask.]  Med.  Covering 
like  a  mask  ;  —  said  of  some  skin  diseases  affecting  the  face, 
lar'val  (lar'val),  a.  [L.  larvaiis  ghostly.  See  larva.] 

1.  Of  or  pert,  to  a  larva,  or  specter.  Obs.  or  Rom.  Relig. 

2.  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  in  the  stage  of,  a  larva. 

3.  Med.  Larvate. 

lar  va'ri-um  (lar-va'rt-ftin  ;  115),  n.  ;  pi.  L  -ria  (-a),  E. 
-riums  (-umz).  [NL.  See  larva.]  1.  Zool.  A  nest  or 
shelter  made  by  the  larvae  of  some  insects. 

2.  A  box  or  cage  for  the  rearing  of  insect  larvae, 
lar'vate  (lar'vat),  a.  [L.  larva  mask.]  Masked  ;  hence, 
concealed  ;  obscure  ;  —  applied  to  doubtful  cases  of  some 
diseases ;  as,  larvate  pneumonia  ;  larvate  epilepsy, 
lar'vat-ed  (lar'vat-gd),  a.  [L.  lamatus  bewitched.  See 
larva.]  Masked  ;  clothed  as  with  a  mask  ;  concealed, 
larve  (larv),  n.  [Cf.  F.  lame.]  1.  A  ghost;  a  specter;  a 
larva.  Obs.  or  Rom.  Relig. 

2.  A  mask.  Obs. 

3.  Zool.  A  larva.  Obs.  or  R 

lar'vi-form  (lar'vT-f6rm),  a.  [lama  -f-  -/orm.]  Zool.  Re¬ 
sembling  a  larva;  larval. 

la-ryn'ge-al  (ld-nn'je-dl ;  lSr'Tn-je'al ;  277),  a.  [From 
larynx.]  Of  or  pert,  to,  or  used  on,  the  larynx  ;  as,  la¬ 
ryngeal  forceps.  —  n.  A  laryngeal  artery  or  nerve, 
laryngeal  arteries,  the  arteries  of  the  larynx.  The  in/erior 
and  superior  ones  are  branches  of  the  inferior  and  superior 
thyroid  arteries  respectively.  —  1.  nerves,  the  branches  of 
the  pneumogastric  nerve  supplying  the  larynx.  The  supe¬ 
rior  laryngeal  arises  above  the  larynx  and  descends  along 
the  pharynx.  It  is  the  sensory  nerve  of  the  larynx.  The 
inferior,  or  recurrent,  laryngeal  (the  motor  nerve)  arises  below 
the  larynx  and,  winding  around  the  subclavian  artery  (on 
the  right  side),  or  the  arch  of  the  aorta  (on  the  left  side), 
runs  upward  to  the  larynx.  —  1.  pouch,  sac,  saccule,  a  pouch¬ 
like  expansion  of  the  lateral  wall  cavity  of  the  larynx,  be¬ 
tween  the  true  and  false  vocal  cords.  Its  walls  secrete  a 
mucus  which  lubricates  the  vocal  cords.  In  certain  mon¬ 
keys.  as  the  orang,  it  is  greatly  developed,  extending  over 
the  throat  and  upper  chest. 

lar7yn-gec'to-my  (lSr'Tu-j&k'to-mT),  n.  [laryngo-  -f-  - ec - 
lotny.]  Surg.  Excision  of  the  larynx, 
lar'yn-gis'mus  (15r7Tn-jiz'mM8  ;  277),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr. 
Aapiryyioyios  a  croaking.  See  larynx.]  Med.  A  spasmod¬ 
ic  state  of  the  glottis,  giving  rise  to  contraction  or  closure 
of  the  opening.  —  laryn-gis'mal  (-mSl),  a. 
lar'yn-gi'tis  (-jl'tis),  n.  [NL.  ;  laryngo-  +  -itis.]  Med. 

Inflammation  of  the  larynx.  —  lar'yn-git'ic  (-jlt'fk),  a. 
la-ryn'go-  (la-riq'go-),  laryng-.  A  combining  form  used  to 
indicate  connection  with ,  or  relation  to,  the  larynx. 
la-ryn'go-graph  (-graf),  n.  [laryngo- -graph.]  An  in¬ 
strument  for  recording  the  larynx  movements  in  speech, 
lar'yn-gol'o-gy  (ISr'iq-gBl'o-jT),  n.  [ laryngo -  -f-  -logy.] 
Systematized  knowledge  of  the  action  and  functions  of  the 
larynx  ;  in  pathology,  the  department  which  treats  of  the 
diseases  of  the  larynx.  —  la-ryn'go-log'i-cal  (ld-rTij'gfc- 
l<5j'T-kdl),  o.  — lar'yn-gol'o-gist  (15r'Ti]-g51'o-jTst),  n. 
lar'yn-goph'O-ny  (lSr'Tq-gSf'o-in ),  n.  [laryngo-  -f-  -phony.] 
The  sound  of  the  voice  as  heard  through  a  stethoscope 
when  the  latter  is  placed  upon  the  larynx, 
la  ryn'go-scope  (ld-rTq'go-skop),  n.  [laryngo-  -|-  -scope.] 
An  instrument  or  apparatus  for  examining  the  interior  of 
the  larynx.  Usually  two  mirrors  are  employed,  the  laryn¬ 
goscope  proper,  or  laryngeal  mirror,  a  small  circular  mir¬ 
ror  mounted  at  an  angle  of  from  120°  to  150°  on  a  long 
handle,  which  is  introduced  into  the  throat,  and  a  large  re¬ 
flecting  head  mirror,  which  concentrates  the  rays  from  a 
light  upon  the  laryngeal  mirror  and  has  a  central  opening 
through  which  the  observer  looks  at  the  image  on  that  mir¬ 
ror.  -  la  ryn  go  scop'ic  (  skbp'Tk),  la  ryn  go  scop'1  cal 
(-T-knl),  a.  —  lar  yn  gos'eo  pist  (15r7Ii)-g5s'k6-pTst),  n. 


(from);  as  the  ship  larged  from 
the  lee  shore.  Obs.  Ox/.  E.  D. 
2.  Naut.  Of  the  wind,  to  shift  so 
as  to  blow  abaft  the  beam.  Rare. 
large'-acred  (-a'k?rd),  a.  Pos¬ 
sessing  much  land;  broad-acred, 
large  '-eyed'  (-Td7),  a.  a  Having 
a  large  eye  or  large  eyes,  b  Hav¬ 
ing  the  eyes  wide  open,  as  in 
surprise,  terror,  or  the  like 
large'-mouthed'  bassGmoufchd' ; 
-moutht'),  or  large 'mouth',  n. 
See  SLACK  BASS, 
l’ar'gent'  (larizhiiN').  [F.] 
it.,  (the)  silver  ;  money. 

||  l’ar  gent'  eat  un  bon  passe7- 
par  tout'jUr'zhaN'-tS-t&N  bfiN 
pas7par7too').  [F  ]  Money  is 
a  good  master-key. 
largeour,  n.  [F.  largeur.]  Width; 
largeness.  Obs. 

large'oua,  a.  [large  +  -ous  ] 
Liberal;  generous.  Obs. 
larger  catechism.  See  cate¬ 
chism,  2.  [Obs.  | 

larg'er-ly,  adv.  More  largely.! 
lar-gif'i-cal  (lar-jYf'Y-kdl),  a. 
[L.  largificus;  largus  large  4- 
fnctre  to  make.]  Generous  ; 
ample  ;  liberal.  Obs. 
lar-gif'lu-ent  (-loo-«?nt).  Abun¬ 
dant  ;  copious.  Obs. 
lar-glf'lu-ous  (-tZs),  a.  [L  largi- 
fiuus  ;  largus  abundant  4-  flue  re 
to  flow.]  Flowing  copiously.  Obs 
lar-gil'o-quent(lar-jll'b-kw^nt), 
a.  (Cf.  L.  largHoquus.]  Gran¬ 
diloquent.  Obs. 
larg'iah  (lar'jfsh),  a.  See -ish. 
lar-gi'tion  ( lar-jTsh'un),  n.  [L. 
laryitio,  fr.  largiri,  p.  p.  largi- 
tus,  to  give  bountifully.]  Be¬ 
stowal  of  largess  or  gifts  ; 
bounty  ;  a  gift.  R.  —  lar-gl'- 
tion-al,  a.  R.  [largely.  Obs.  | 
larg'y(lar'jl),  a.  Sr  adv.  Large ;| 


la-rl'  (lii-re'),  lar'in  (Ifir'fn;  lii- 
ren'),  n.  Also  lar-ree',  etc. 
[Per.  lari.]  A  piece  of  Persian 
nook  money,  worth  in  the  17th 
century  about  tenpence  (20 
cents).  JSindhi.l 

La'rl  (la're),  n.  A  dialect  of| 
la-rlc'ic  (ld-rYs'Tk),  «•  [L.  la- 
rix,  -ids,  larch.]  Larixinic. 
lar'ick  (lttr'Yk  ;  lar'Yk),  n.  [h. 
larir.]  A  larch.  Scot.  5 r  Dial. 
Eng.  [Larine.  Rare.  | 

lar'i-dine  (lar'Y-dtn  ;  -din),  «.| 
la-ri'go  (la-re'go),  n. ;  pi.  -oos 
(-goz).  [Prob.  of  Sp.  origin.]  A 
ring  at  each  end  of  the  cinch 
through  which  the  latigos  pass. 
Western  U  S.  Sr  Sp.  Arner 
lar'i-got  (1  &  r'Y-g  8 1),  n.  [F.] 
Music,  a  A  kind  of  shepherd’s 
pipe  or  flageolet,  b  A  shrill 
organ  stop  oi  metal  pipes,  tuned 
two  octaves  and  a  fifth  above 
the  diapasons;  the  nineteenth, 
lar'in.  See  lari,  coin 
La-ri'nae  (la-rl'ne),  n.  pi.  [NL. 
See  larine.] Zool.  See 4th  gull. 
Lar i-o-sau'rus  ( l&r'Y-O-sO'rus), 
n.  [NL.;  Gr.  A apo<?  a  kind  of 
sea  bird  -1-  sai/rio?.]  A  genus  of 
extinct  sauropterygian  reptiles 
related  to  Xothosaurvs  (which 
see),  one  to  three  feet  long, 
known  from  skeletons  from  the 
Triassic  of  northern  Italy 
lariot.  *f*  loriot. 
lar  ix-in'ic  (lfir'Tk-sYn'Yk),  a. 
Chem.  Designating  a  white  crys¬ 
talline  acid  obtained  from  the 
bark  of  the  larch  ( Larix ). 
lark,  r.  i.  To  catch  larks  ;  as, 
to  go  larking.  [Ho,  Kol.  | 

Lar'ka  Kol7  (ltir'ka  k5l')  See| 
lark  bunting,  a  A  large  finch 
( Calamospiza  melanocorys ) 


found  on  the  plains  of  the  west¬ 
ern  United  States.  The  male  is 
black  with  a  large  white  wing 
patch,  b  A  longspur. 
lark'-col'ored,  or  -col'oured,  a. 
Having  the  sandy  brown  color 
of  the  European  larks, 
lark'er,  n.  A  catcher  of  larks, 
lark'er,  n.  One  who  indulges 
in  a  lark  or  frolic.  Colloq. 
lark  finch.  The  lark  sparrow. 
lark'-heel7,  or  lark’ s' -heel',  n. 

1.  a  The  larkspur,  b  The  In¬ 
dian  cress,  [of  certain  negroes.  I 

2.  The  long  heel  characteristic! 
lark'-heeled'  (-held7 ),  a.  Hav¬ 
ing  the  claw  of  the  hind  toe  long 
and  straight,  as  certain  birds, 
larking  glass.  A  contrivance 
with  a  revolving  top  set  with 
small  mirrors,  to  attract  larks, 
lark'ing-ly,  adv.  of  larking. 
lark'ish.  a.  Like  a  lark,  or 
frolic  ;  frolicsome.  Colloq.  — 
lark'ish-ness,  n.  Colloq. 

lark  mirror.  A  larking  glass, 
lark  plover.  A  seed  snipe. 
lark’s'-claw7,  n.  The  larkspur. 
Obs.  [Dial.  Eng.  I 

lark *8 '-foot',  n.  The  larkspur.  | 
lark’s'-head  knot.  Aknotused 
for  attaching  a  rope  to  a  ring 
or  hook  on  a  tackle, 
lark  silver  An  annual  pay¬ 
ment  due  to  the  crown  from 
tenants  of  the  honor  of  Clare. 
Eng.  Ox/.  E.  D. 

lark 'some  (lark 'sttm),  n.  Frolic¬ 
some  ;  fond  of  larking.  Colloq. 
lark  sparrow.  A  sparrow  (  Chon- 
destes  grammacus ),  found  in  the 
Mississippi  Valley  and  the  west¬ 
ern  United  States.  It  is  streaked 
above  and  white  below,  with  the 
head  varied  with  black,  grayish 
white,  and  chestnut. 


lark’s'-toes',  n.  Larkspur.  Dial 

larm,  n.  &-  v.  t.  Alarm.  Obs 

||  larme  (larm),  n  IF.,  lit.,  a 
tear.]  1.  A  unit  of  design  or  an 
ornamental  appendage  sugges¬ 
tive  of  a  tear,  used  in  glaze  of  ce¬ 
ramic  ware,  and  in  lace  design. 
2.  Her.  A  tear  ;  a  drop  argent, 
lar'mi-er  (lar'ml-5r;  lar7- 
mya'),  n.  [F.,  fr  larme  tear, 
drop,  L.  lacrima  See  lachry¬ 
mose.]  1.  =  tearpit. 

2.  Arch.  A  drip,  as  of  a  cornice, 
lar-moy'ant  (lar-moi'dnt),  a. 
[F.,  p.  pr.]  Lachrymose. 

larn,  larn'ing.  Obs.  or  dial, 
vars.  of  learn,  learning. 
lar'oid  (lftr'oid ;  la'roid),  a. 
[Lams  -I-  -oid.]  Resembling,  or 
pert  to,  gulls  (Laridas).  [Obs  I 
laron,  n.  [F.  larron.]  Robber.  | 
La-rose'  (la-rbz'),  n.  [From  the 
chateau  Gruan -Laroze,  near 
Bordeaux  ]  See  Bordeaux,  n. 
larp.  Var.  of  lerp. 

Lar're-a  (l&r'C-a),  n.  [NL.,  aft¬ 
er  J.  A.  H.  de  Larrea,  a  Span 
iard.]  Syn.  of  Covillka. 
lar'ree.  larin. 
lar'rt-gan  (lftr'Y-grtn),  n.  An 
oil-tanned  moccasin  with  legs, 
used  bv  lumbermen  and  trap- 

fiers.  U.  S.  Canada. 
ar'ri-kln-a'll-an  (lllr7Y-kY-na'- 
lY-<Jn),  a.  Of,  or  pert,  to,  larri¬ 
kins;  rowdy.  Rare  Australia. 
lar'ri-kln -ess,  n.  A  female  larri¬ 
kin.  Australia  tf  Eng. 
lar'ry  (liir'Y).  Var  of  lorry. 
lar'ry  (1  a  r'Y  ;  1  ar'Y),  n. ;  pi. 
larries  (-Yz).  Confusion  ;  ex¬ 
citement  ;  noise.  Dial.  Eng. 
lar'ry  (l&r'Y  ;  lar'Y),  n.  U.  S. 
&r  Dial.  Eng.  a  A  long-handled 
hoe  for  mixing  mortar,  or  grout, 
b  Liquid  mortar  ;  grout. 


lar'ry,  r.  t.  To  fill  in  with  liquid 
mortar,  or  grout,  sometimes 
with  bricks  or  6palls  in  it;  — 
sometimes  with  in.  U.  S  tf 
Dial.  Eng. 
lar'son.  +  larcin. 
larspaal,  larspel.  +  lorespell. 
larspelundre,  n.  [AS  larspell 
sermon.  Cf.  lore  ;  spell.] 
Preacher.  Obs. 

lar'um  (lftr'um  ;  la'ritm),  n. 
Short  for  alarum  Archaic. 
lar'um,  v.  t.  To  sound  loudly  ; 
to  alarm.  Obs.  OxJ\  E.  D. 
lar'um,  r.  t.  1  To  go  noisily. 
Obs.  [Eng.  I 

2.  To  talk  incessantly  Dial  ] 
La-run'da  (ld-rfin'dd),  n.  [L.] 
See  Larentalia. 

La'rus  (la'ri/s  ;  11.5),  n.  [L.,  a 
sea  bird,  prob.  gull.]  Zool.  The 
genus  of  the  typical  gulls, 
lar'vse  ( liir've),  n.,  pi.  of  la  rva  . 
Lar-va'li-a  (liir-va'lY-d),  n.  pi. 

NL.  See  larval.]  Zool.  = 

jARVACEA. 

lar'vl-cideGar'vY-sTd),  n.  [larva 
-cide.]  A  substance  for  kill¬ 
ing  insect  larv®.  —  lar'vi-cid  al 
(-sld'fll),  a. 

lar-vig'er-ous  (lar-vYj'?r-r?s),  a. 
[larva  -f  -gerous. ]  Zool.  Cov¬ 
ered  with  the  larval  skin  ;  —  said 
of  the  pup®  of  dipterous  insects 
lar-vip'a-rous(lar-vYp'a-rw8),  a 
[larva  -f  -parous.]  Zool.  De¬ 
positing  living  larv®j  instead  of 
eggs  ;  —  said  of  certain  insects, 
lar-viv'o-rous  (-vYv'b-rws),  a. 
[larva  -f-  -vorotts.]  Zool.  Feed¬ 
ing  on  larv®  ;  as,  larvivorous 
birds  or  insects. 

lar'vule  (lar'vul),  n.  [/arra  4- 
-ule.]  The  earliest  larval  stage 
of  certain  ephemerid  insects, 
in  which  the  respiratory,  circu¬ 


latory,  and  nerve  systems  do  not 
appear  to  be  developed. 
Lar'wickpal'lngs  (liir'wYk  p517- 
Yngz).  [From  Larvik,  seaport 
in  Norway.]  Lumber  Trade. 
Batten  ends.  Eng. 
la'ry  (la'rY  ;  115).  =  lavy. 
laryng-.  See  laryngo-. 
la-ryn'gal  (la-rYp'gdl),  a.  Pro¬ 
duced  in  the  larvnx,  as  a  sound, 
lar '  yn-gal '  gl- a  ( 1  &r' Y  i) -gfil '  i  l-d ) , 
n.  [NL.  ;  laryngo-  -f  -algia.] 
Med.  Pain  in  the  larynx, 
la-ryn'ge-an  (ld-rTn'je-dn  ;  Ittr'- 
In-je'dn),  a.  Laryngeal. 
Ia^ryn'ge8  (la-rYn'jez),  n.,  L.pl. 
of  larynx.  [geal. | 

la-ryn'gic  (-jYk),  a.  =  laryn- | 
lar  yn  gls'mus  strld'u-lus 
(stnd'fi-lws).  [L.  stridulus 
stridulous.]  =  chi  ldcrowino. 
la-ryn'go-cen-te'siB  (ld-rYij'gO- 
66n-te'sYs),  w.  [NL.  ;  lai-yngo- 
-(-  centesis.]  Surg.  Incision  of 
the  larynx. 

la-ryn^go-pa-ral'y-sis,  n.  [NL.] 
Med.  Paralv6is  of  the  larynx. 
lar'yn-gop'*a-thy  (lar'Yij-gbD'd- 
thY),  n.  [laryngo-  4-  -patny.] 
Med.  Any  disease  of  the  larynx, 
la-ryn'go-phan'tom,  n.  [laryn¬ 
go-  4-  phantom.]  Med.  An  arti¬ 
ficial  larynx  used  for  demonstra¬ 
tion,  etc. 

la-ryn'go-pha-ryn'ge-al(ld-rYi)'- 
gO-ld-rYn'jf-al  ;  -far'in-ie'dl), 
a.  Anat.  Pert,  to  both  larynx 
and  pharynx. 

la-ryn'go-phthi'sls,  n.  [NL.] 
Med .  Pntnisis  of  the  larynx, 
la-ryn'go-plas'ty,  n.  [farirngo- 
4-  -plasty.]  Surg.  A  plastic  op¬ 
eration  upon  the  larynx. 
la-ryn7go-ple'«i-a,  n.  [NL. ; 
laryngo-  -f  -plegia  ]  Med.  La- 
ryngoparalysie. 


food,  foot ;  out,  oil ;  chair  ;  go  ;  sing,  iqk  ;  then,  thin  ;  nature,  verdure  (250) ;  K  =  ch  in  G.  icli,  ach  (144) ;  boN  ;  yet ;  zh  =  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Guide. 
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Iar'yn  gos'CO  py  (lXr'Tij-gSs'ko-pT),  n.  Art  of  using  the 
laryngoscope  ;  investigation  with  the  laryngoscope, 
la-ryn'go-tome  (Id-rTij'go-tom),  n.  Surg.  An  instrument 
for  performing  laryngotomy. 

lar  yn-got'o-my  (15r'Ti]-g5t'6-mT),  n.  [Gr.  hapvy/oropia ; 
Ad pvy£,  -uyyoy,  the  larynx  -f-  rep-veti'  to  cut.]  Surg.  Opera¬ 
tion  of  cutting  into  the  larynx,  from  the  outside  of  the  neck, 
for  assisting  respiration  or  for  removing  foreign  bodies, 
la-ryn'go-tra'che-al  (ld-riq'go-tra'ke-al),  a.  [ laryngo - 

tracheal .]  Anat.  Pert,  to  the  larynx  and  trachea, 
la  ryn'go  tra  che-Ot'O  my  (-5t'o-mT),  n.  [laryngo-  -f-  tra¬ 
cheotomy.']  Surg.  Operation  of  cutting  into  the  larynx 
and  the  upper  part  of  the  trachea, 
lar'yns  (ISr'Tqks;  277),  n.;  pi.  larynges  (la-rin'jez).  [NL., 
fr.  Gr.  A dpvy£,  -vyyo<>.]  Anat.  &  Zool.  The  modified 
upper  part  of  the  trachea.  In  man  and  other  mammals, 
and  in  amphibians,  it  is  the  organ  of  voice,  but  in  birds 
the  vocal  organ  is  the  syrinx  (or  lower  larynx ),  at  the 
lower  end  of  the  trachea.  The  larynx  contains  folds  of 
membrane,  the  vocal  cords  (which  see),  and  is  connected 
with  the  pharynx  by  an  opening,  the  glottis ,  which  in  mam¬ 
mals  is  protected  by  a  lidlike  organ,  the  epiglottis.  The 
framework  of  the  human  larynx  consists  of  nine  cartilages, 
controlled  by  numerous  muscles.  The  largest  cartilage, 
the  thyroid ,  is  V-shaped  in  horizontal  section,  its  point 
makiug  the  protuberance  on  the  front  of  the  neck  known 
as  Adam’s  apple,  and  its  posterior  ends  being  produced 
into  upwardly  and  downw  ardly  directed  cornua.  It  is  ar¬ 
ticulated  below  to  the  ringlike  cricoid  cartilage.  This  is 
narrow  in  front  and  high  behind,  where,  extending  up 
within  the  thyroid,  it  is  surmounted  by  the  two  arytenoid 
cartilages,  from  which  the  vocal  cords  pass  forward  to  be 
attached  together  to  the  inner  surface  of  the  front  of  the 
thyroid  cartilage. 

Description  of  Illustra-  ^  A 
tion :  A  Outside  view 
from  the  right,  a  Hyoid 
Bone  ;  b  Thyroid  Car¬ 
tilage  ;  c  Thyrohyoid 
Ligament  ;  d  ‘Lower 
Horn  of  Thyroid  articu¬ 
lating  with  Cricoid  Car¬ 
tilage  ;  e  f  Cricoid  Car¬ 
tilage  ;  g  Cricothyroid 
Membrane  ;  h  Cricothy¬ 
roid  Muscle,  which  pulls 
the  Cricoid  and  Thyroid 
Cartilages  together  in 
front,  and  stretches  the 
Vocal  Cords  ;  i  The  three 
upper  Cartilaginous 
Bings  of  the  Trachea. 

B  View  from  above,  as  seen  b; 
while  the  voice  is  being  produced 
glottis,  very  much  foreshortened  ;  c  False  Vocal  Cords,  or  Folds 
of  Mucous  Membrane,  above  the  Vocal  Cords,  d. 

C  Similar  view  when  no  voice  is  being  produced, 
ias'car  (ISs'kdr  ;  lXs-kar' ;  277),  n.  [Per.  &  Hind,  lashkar 
an  army.]  1.  An  East  Indian  native  sailor. 

2.  An  East  Indian  native  army  servant.  Anglo-Indian. 

3.  An  East  Indian  native  artilleryman  of  a  low  grade  in 
the  British  army.  Anglo-Indian. 

las  clv'i-0U8  (la-sTv'T-ws),  a.  [L.  lascivia  wantonness,  fr. 
lascivus  wanton.]  1.  Wanton  ;  lewd  ;  lustful ;  as,  lascivi¬ 
ous  men  ;  lascivious  desires.  Milton. 

2.  Tending  to  produce  voluptuous  or  lewd  emotions. 

He  capers  nimbly  in  a  lady’s  chamber 

To  the  lascivious  plea6ing*of  a  lute.  Sha/c. 

—  las  civ'i-ous-ly ,  adv.  —  las-clv'i-ous  ness,  n. 
la'ser  (la'ser),  n.  [L.]  a  A  drastic  purgative  gum  resin 
obtained  from  laserwort,  and  much  used  by  the  ancients  as 
a  medicine,  b  =  asadulcis. 


Human  Larynx. 


by  the  aid  of  the  laryngoscope 
ed.  a  Root  of  Tongue  ;  b  Epi 


Laser-pi'tl-um  (ISs'er-pTsh'T-wm),  n.  [L.,  better  laserpi- 
cium, laserwort.]  Bot.  A  genus  of  apiaceous  perennial  herbs, 
the  laserworts,  natives  of  the  Old  World,  having  compound 
umbels  of  yellow  or  white  flowers  and  8-winged  fruits, 
la'ser- wort' (la'ser- wfirt'),  rc.  [See  laser.]  Any  plant  of 
the  genus  Laserpitium ,  esp.  the  herb  frankincense  (L.  lati- 
folium ),  whose  root  yields  a  purgative  gum  resin, 
lash  (158k),  n.  [ME.  lasche  a  whiplash,  a  blow;  cf.  D. 
lasch  piece  set  in,  joint,  seam,  G.  lasche  latchet,  a  bit  of 
leather,  gusset,  stripe,  laschen  to  furnish  with  flaps,  to  lash 
or  slap,  and  E.  lash  to  whip.]  1.  A  stroke  with  a  whip, 
or  anything  pliant  and  tough  ;  as,  he  received  ten  lashes  ; 
hence,  a  sudden  swinging  blow;  a  sweeping  stroke. 

Trampling  down  as  many  as  they  could  strike  prostrate  with 
the  lash  of  their  fore  legs.  De  (finncey. 

2.  The  flexible  part  of  a  whip,  esp.  the  thong  or  cord  w  ith 
which  the  blow  is  given ;  also,  anything  used  for  whipping. 


I  observed  that  your  whip  wanted  a  lash  to  it.  Addison. 

3.  A  stroke  of  satire,  sarcasm,  denunciation,  or  the  like; 
an  expression  or  retort  that  cuts  or  gives  pain  ;  a  cut. 

The  moral  is  a  lash  at  the  vanity  of  arrogating  that  to  ourselves 
which  succeeds  well.  L' Estrange. 

4.  An  eyelash. 

5.  In  carpet  weaving,  a  group  of  strings  for  lifting  simul¬ 
taneously  certain  yarns,  to  form  the  figure  ;  also,  a  similar 
device  used  in  silk  weaving. 

6  A  lasso.  Obs.  &  R.  Ozf.  E.  D. 

lash  (15sh),  v.  t.  ;  lashed  (ISsht) ;  lash'ing.  [ME.  laschen 
to  flash,  rush,  strike  ;  orig.  uncert.  ;  perh.  imitative.  Cf. 
lash,  ».]  1.  To  strike  with  a  lash ;  to  whip  or  scourge 

with  a  lash,  or  with  something  like  one. 

We  lash  the  pupil,  and  defraud  the  ward.  Dryden. 


2.  To  strike  forcibly  and  quickly,  as  with  a  lash  ;  to  beat, 
or  beat  upon,  with  a  swinging  or  sweeping  motion  like  that 
of  a  lash  ;  as,  a  whale  lashes  the  sea  with  his  tail. 

3.  To  belabor  with  words;  to  berate  ;  to  satirize ;  to  cen¬ 
sure  with  severity  ;  as,  to  lash  vice. 

4.  To  drive,  impel,  or  incite  as  with  a  lash  ;  as,  she  lashed 
herself  into  a  fury. 

5.  To  throw  with  a  jerk  or  quickly  and  impetuously;  as, 
to  lash  out  scornful  words.  Obs.  or  R. 

He  falls,  and  lashiny  up  his  heels,  his  rider  throws.  Dryden. 

6.  To  lavish  recklessly  ;  to  squander.  Obs. 

lash,  v.  i.  1.  To  move  suddenly  ;  to  rush  ;  dash  ;  of  rain, 
tears,  etc.,  to  pour ;  of  light,  to  flash;  as,  the  rain  lashes  down. 
2.  To  ply  the  whip  ;  to  strike  ;  to  direct  a  blow  ;  to  direct 
censure  or  sarcastic  language. 

To  laugh  at  follies,  or  to  lash  at  vice  Dryden 
to  lash  out,  to  strike  or  kick  out  wildly  or  furiously, 
lash  (lash),  v.  t.  [Cf.  D.  lasschen  to  fasten  together,  lasch 
piece,  joint,  Sw.  laska  to  stitch,  Dan.  laske  stitch  ;  or  OF. 
lachier ,  dial,  form  of  lacier  to  lace  (see  lace,  v.  &  n.).  See 
lash,  n.J  1.  To  lace.  Obs. 

2.  To  bind  with  a  rope,  cord,  thong,  or  chain,  so  as  to 
fasten  ;  as,  to  lash  something  to  a  spar;  to  lash  a  pack  on 
a  horse’s  back. 

to  lash  a  hammock,  Naut .,  to  roll  a  hammock  up,  usually 
lengthwise,  with  the  bedding  inside  and  bind  it  with  a 
hammock  lashing  in  marling  hitches, 
lash'er  (lash'er),  n.  1.  One  who  lashes  or  whips. 

2.  \_cap.]  Eccl.  The  Khlysty;  —  from  their  practice  of 
lashing  themselves.  See  Raskolnik. 

3.  The  water  rushing  through  the  opening  of  a  weir  ;  the 
opening  or  the  weir  itself  ;  also,  the  pool  receiving  the 
water  from  the  weir.  Eng.,  Chiefly  Local. 

lash'er,  n.  One  who  lashes,  or  fastens  with  cords,  etc.  ; 
also,  a  cord  or  the  like  used  for  lashing, 
lash'ing,  p.  pr.  it-  vb.  n.  of  (either)  lash.  Specif. :  vb.  n. 

1.  a  Act  of  one  that  lashes  or  binds,  b  That  which  is  used 
to  bind  anything,  as  the  cord  used  in  tying  up  a  sailor’s 
hammock,  c  Mining.  Any  of  a  number  of  planks  nailed 
inside  of  several  frames  or  sets  in  a  shaft  to  keep  them 
together  ;  —  called  also  listing. 

2.  a  Act  of  one  who  lashes  ;  castigation  ;  chastisement, 

b  pi.  Great  abundance;  a  profusion;  “lots.”  Orig. 
Anglo-Irish.  “  Lashings  of  drink.”  C.  Lever. 

La  st  0  cam'pl  daB  (la'&T-o-kSm'pT-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.  ;  Gr. 
Aaortov  hairy  -f-  Kap-n-q  a  caterpillar.]  Zool.  A  large  and 
widely  distributed  family  of  moths  including  the  tent 
caterpillars,  eggers,  and  lappet  moths.  They  are  of  medium 
size,  stout-bodied,  usually  grayish  in  color,  and  have  pec¬ 
tinate  antenna*  in  both  sexes ;  their  hind  wings  lack  a 
frenulum,  but  have  the  humeral  angle  strengthened  by 
extra  veins.  —  la  si  O-cam'pld  (  pid),  a.  &  n. 
lisk'ing  (15s'king),  a.  [Etym.  uncert. ;  cf.  OF.  lasquier 
to  loosen,  slacken  ;  dial,  form  of  laschier ,  F.  lacher.] 
Naut.  Large  ;  free  ;  esp.,  quartering  ;  as,  a  tasking  wind  ; 
a  l asking  course,  or  one  made  in  sailing  large. 

IftSS  (las),  n.  [ME.  lasse ,  lasce  ;  orig.  uncert.  ;  cf.  I cel. 
loskr  weak,  idle,  OSw.  loska  wandering,  unsettled,  wanton, 
lusher  unmarried.]  1.  A  young  woman;  girl ;  sweetheart. 
2.  A  maidservant.  Scot.  &  Dial.  Eng. 
las'sle  (lSs'T),  n.  A  young  girl;  a  lass.  —  las'sle-hood 
(-hood),  11.  —  las'sle  ish,  a.  All  Chiefly  Scot. 
las'sl-tude  (15s'T-tud),  n.  [L.  lassitudo,  fr.  lassus  faint, 
weary  ;  akin  to  E.  late :  cf.  F.  lassitude.  See  late.]  Con¬ 
dition  of  body  or  mind  when  its  voluntary  functions  are  per¬ 
formed  with  difficulty,  and  only  by  strong  exertion  of  will ; 
a  fact  or  instance  of  this  ;  languor  ;  debility  ;  weariness. 
Syn.  —  Lassitude,  languor  are  often  interchangeable. 
But  languor  is  apt  to  imply  real  or  affected  want  of  en¬ 
ergy  or  interest ;  lassitude  suggests  rather  relaxation  or 
flagging  of  energy  ;  as,  “  make  languor  smile,  and  smooth 
the  bed  of  death  ”  (Pope) ;  “steeped  in  golden  languors ” 

( Tennyson) ;  “  the  weary  butterflies  t  hat  droop  their  wings, 
the  dreamy  nightingale  that  hardly  sings,  and  all  the  las¬ 
situde  of  happy  things  ”  ( E .  Gosse) ;  “  I  am  weary  ;  and 
that  weariness  is  best  described  by  the  word  lassitude. 
which  of  all  weariness  in  the  world  is  the  most  oppressive  ’’ 

( Cowper ).  See  languid,  lethargy,  tire. 
las'so  (las'o),  n. ;  pi.  lassos  (-oz).  [Sp.  lazo,  L.  laqueus. 
See  lace.]  1.  A  rope  or  long  thong  of  leather  with  a  run¬ 
ning  noose,  used  for  catching  horses,  cattle,  etc.  Cf.  lari¬ 
at.  Chiefly  Sp.  Amer.  or  Southwestern  U.  S. 

2.  Mil.  A  surcingle  and  trace  used  when  an  extra  horse 
is  hitched  to  a  gun  ;  —  called  also  lasso  harness.  Eng. 
las'so,  v.  t.  ;  -soed  (-od) ;  -so-ing.  1.  To  catch  with  a  lasso. 

2.  To  draw  (a  gun)  with  an  extra  horse  in  a  lasso  harness, 
lasso  cell.  Zool.  A  nematocyst. 

last  (last),  n.  [AS.  hlsest ,  fr.  hladan  to  lade  ;  akin  to  OHG. 
blast,  G.,  D.,  Dan.,  &  Sw.  last.  See  lade.]  1.  A  load  ;  a 
cargo.  Obs. 

2  A  certain  weight  or  measure,  often  estimated  at  4,000 
lbs.,  but  varying  for  different  articles  and  in  different 
countries.  It  was  formerly  much  used  in  commerce.  The 
last  seems  to  have  been  originally  the  quantity  carried  at 
one  time.  In  England,  a  last  of  codfish,  white  herrings, 
meal,  or  ashes,  is  12  barrels  ;  a  last  of  corn,  10  quarters,  or 
80  bushels,  in  some  parts  of  England  101  quarters  or  84  bu.; 
of  gunpowder,  24  bbls.,  each  containing  100  lbs. ;  of  her¬ 
rings,  10,000.  13,200,  or  even  20,000 ;  of  hides,  12  dozen  ;  of 
leather,  20  dickers ;  of  pitch  and  tar,  14  bbls.;  of  wool,  12 


sacks;  of  flax  or  feathers,  1,700  lbs.,  etc.  In  the  Nether¬ 
lands  a  last  of  grain  is  30  hectoliters  (85.24  U.  S.  bu.). 

3.  A  unit  of  ship  capacity,  either  one  or  two  tons, 
last  (last),  n.  [AS.  last  trace,  track,  footstep  ;  akin  to  D. 
leest  a  last,  G.  leisten ,  Sw.  Vast ,  Dan.  Iscst,  Icel.  leistr  the 
foot  below  the  ankle,  Goth,  laists  track,  way  ;  from  a  root 
signifying,  to  go.  Cf.  last,  v.  i.,  learn,  delirium.]  A 
wooden  block  shaped  like  the  human  foot,  on  which  boots 
or  shoes  are  formed. 

The  cobbler  is  not  to  go  beyond  his  last.  V Estrange. 
last,  v.  t.  ;  last'ed  ;  last'ing.  To  shape  with  a  last ;  to 
fasten  or  fit  to  a  last ;  as,  to  last  a  boot, 
last  (last),  a.  [ME.  last ,  l  at  At,  contr.  of  latest ,  superl.  of 
late ;  akin  to  OS.  lezt ,  lazt ,  last ,  D.  laatst ,  G.  letzt.  See 
late  ;  cf.  latest.]  1.  Being  or  remaining  after  all  the 
others,  similarly  classed  or  considered,  in  time,  place,  or 
order  of  succession  ;  following  all  the  rest ;  final ;  only  re¬ 
maining  ;  hindmost ;  remotest ;  farthest ;  as,  the  last  year 
of  a  century ;  the  last  man  in  a  line  of  soldiers ;  the  last 
page  in  a  book  ;  his  last  chance. 

2.  Next  before  the  present ;  most  recent ;  as,  fast  week. 

Your  worship  wns  the  last  man  in  our  mouths.  Shak. 

3.  Lowest  in  rank  or  degree  ;  as,  the  last  prize.  Pope. 

Many  that  are  first  shall  be  last.  Matt.  xix.  3U. 

4.  Furthest  of  all  from  a  given  quality,  character,  or  con¬ 
dition  ;  most  unlikely  ;  having  least  fitness ;  as,  he  is  the 
last  person  to  be  accused  of  theft. 

5.  Conclusive  ;  final ;  authoritative.  “  The  last  word  of 

experience.”  21/.  Arnold. 

6  Supreme  ;  highest  in  degree  ;  utmost. 

Contending  lor  principles  of  the  last  importance.  R.  Hall. 
Syn.  — Last,  latest,  final,  ultimate,  eventual,  ex¬ 
treme.  That  is  last  which  follows  all  others,  esp.  of  the 
same  sort  or  class ;  that  is  latest  which  is  furthest  ad¬ 
vanced  toward  a  given  or  set  time,  or  which  is  nearest  to 
the  present  time  ;  as,  the  last  page  of  a  book,  the  last  letter 
of  the  alphabet,  the  last  rose  of  summer ;  the  latest  train 
(which  is  also  the  last  train  on  a  given  day),  the  latest  novel 
(i.  e.,  the  last  up  to  the  present  time),  have  you  heard  his 
latest  adventure  ?  That  is  final  which  definitely  closes  a 
series  or  process ;  that  is  ultimate  which  comes,  or  is  at¬ 
tained,  at  last,  whether  because  of  what  precedes  or  in  spite 
of  it ;  as,  the  final  chapter  (which  is  the  last  chapter,  re¬ 
garded  as  bringing  the  book  to  a  close),  his  final  injunction  ; 
“I  think  he  settles  many  questions  .  .  .  on  which  a  final 
verdict  is  what  we  now  want  ”  (E.  FitzGerald ) ;  whatever 
conduces  to  his  ultimate  success;  the  obstacles  which  he 
met  with  did  not  prevent  his  ultimate  success ;  “  Daniel 
.  .  .  declared  that  lie  felt  no  fear  of  the  ultimate  issue’]  ( Eden 
Phillpotts)\  “  The  merit  of  great  books  is  to  be  estimated 
...  by  their  .  .  .  ultimate  result  ”  (Johnson).  But  ulti¬ 
mate  is  also  used  of  that  beyond  which  one  cannot  go  in 
tracing  a  process  or  series  backwards;  as,  the  ultimate 
cause  (that  beyond  which  one  can  find  no  other ;  cf.  the 
final  cause  —  i.  e.,the  end  for  which  the  thing  exists  or  is 
done),  the  ultimate  constituents.  That  is  eventual  w  hich 
ultimately  falls  out  or  results  ;  as,  “  Thou  .  .  .  didst  ne’er 
engage  in  work  for  mere  work's  sake  — hadst  ever  in  thy 
heart  the  luring  hope  of  some  eventual  rest  atop  of  it  ” 

( R .  Browning) ;  “  baskets  in  which  they  collected  the  ma¬ 
terials  for  some  eventual  patchwork  quilt”  ( H .  James). 
Extreme  is  now  synonymous  with  last  only  in  the  phrase 
“  extreme  unction.’’  See  conclusive,  close. 
at  last,  or  at  the  last,  at  the  end  of  a  certain  period  ;  after 
delay  ;  finally  ,  as,  the  time  has  at  last  arrived.  “Gad,  a 
troop  shall  overcome  him ;  but  he  shall  overcome  at  the 
last*'  Gen .  xlix.  19.  —  in  the  1. ,  at  the  end  ;  at  the  last.  Obs. 
Shak.  —  L.  Assize,  the  Last  Judgment.  — 1.  cast,  the  (usu¬ 
ally  with  at),  a  The  last  throw  of  the  dice  or  last  effort, 
on  which  everything  is  ventured ;  the  last  chance,  b  The 
last  extremity ;  the  last  gasp.  Obs.  orR.—  1.  day  [often  cap.], 
the,  judgment  day.  —  1.  days  or  times,  the,  the  period  just  be¬ 
fore  death  or  before  the  judgment  day.  —  1.  enemy,  death. 

—  1.  hand,  the  finishing  touches;  the  final  polish  or  finish. 
Obs.  —  1.  heir,  the  person  to  whom  lands  escheat  for  want  of 
an  heir.  Eng.  —  1.  honors  or  honours,  funeral  or  memorial 
observances  before  or  at  a  burial.  —  L.  Inquest,  the  Last 
Judgment.  —  L.  Judgment,  Theol.,  God’s  or  Christ’s  final 
judgment  or  trial  of  mankind  ;  also,  the  time  of  it.  —  1.  mul¬ 
tiplier,  the  integrating  factor  multiplication  by  which  ren¬ 
ders  possible  the  integration  of  the  differential  equation 
(of  first  order  betw-een  two  variables)  to  which  a  system  of 
differential  equations  of  motion  may  sometimes  be  re- 
din  ed.  —  L.  of  the  Fathers,  St.  Bernard  (1091-1153).  —  L.  of  the 
Goths,  Roderic  (d.  711),  the  last  of  the  Visigothic  kings 
in  Spain.  — L.  of  the  Greeks,  Philopoemen  (d.  183  B.  c.),  who 
tried  to  preserve  the  independence  of  the  Achaean  League 
against  Roman  encroachments.  —  L.  of  the  Knights,  Max¬ 
imilian  I.  (1459-1519),  Emperor  of  Germany  ;  —  so  called  be¬ 
cause  of  his  gallant  exploits  in  tournament  and  battle.— 
L.  of  the  Mo-hi'cans  (mo-he'kdnz),  in  Cooper’s  novel  of  this 
name,  the  Indian  chief  Uncas.  —  L.  of  the  Romans,  the  Ro¬ 
man  general  Aetius,  who  defeated  Attila  in  a  battle  at 
Chalons  in  451,  and  with  whose  death,  which  occurred  in 
454,  the  last  support  of  the  Western  Empire  fell ;— so  called 
by  the  historian  Procopius.  Also  applied  to  Marcus  Ju¬ 
nius  Brutus,  Cains  Cassius  Longinus  (so  called  by  his 
friend  Brutus),  Cola  di  Rienzi  (by  Byron),  and  others,  and 
allusively  to  various  men  of  modern  times.  —  L.  of  the  Tri¬ 
bunes,  Cola  di  Rienzi  (d.  1354),  w  ho  endeavored  to  revive  the 
tribunician  power  in  the  city  of  Rome.  —  L.  Sigh  of  the  Moor, 
a  spot  in  the  Alpujarras,  Spain,  from  which,  according  to 
legend,  Boabdil,  the  last  Moorish  king  of  Granada,  looked 
back  on  the  kingdom  that  he  had  lost,  bursting  into  tears. 

—  L.  Supper,  the  supper  w  hich  was  partaken  of  by  Christ 
and  his  disciples  on  the  night  of  lus  betrayal,  —  on  one’s 
1.  legs,  at,  or  near,  the  end  of  one’s  resources;  hence, 


la-ryn'go-spasm,  n.  [ laryngo - 
-f  spasm.]  Spasm  of  the  larynx, 
la-ryngo-ste-no'sis,  n.  [NL.  ; 
laryngo-  +  s^nosis.]  Med.  Nar¬ 
rowing  of  the  larynx, 
la-ryn  go-strob'o^scope'X la-rtip- 
g&-8tr6b' O-skOpO,  n.  Physics. 
A  stroboscope  for  observing  the 
larynx,  and  esp.  the  movements 
of  the  vocal  cords  within  it. 
ia-ryn'go-ty'phoid,  n.  Med. 
Typhoid  fever  connected  with 
disease  of  the  larynx, 
la-ryn'go-ty'pbus.  n.  [NL.] 
Med.  Typhus  complicated  with 
disease  of  the  larynx, 
las.  +  lacb,  lass,  less. 
las  (Ids),  interj.  Short  for  alas. 
Obs.  or  R. 

L.  A.  S.  Abbr.  Licentiate  of  the 
Society  of  Apothecaries  ;  Lord 
Advocate  of  Scotland, 
j  la-sa'gne  (1  a-s  ii  n'y  5),  n.  pi. 
[It.,  pi.  of  lasagna. ]  Italian 
paste  for  60ups,  in  ribbonlike 
strips. 

La-sa'ni-us  (1  d-s  a'n  Y-tZ  s),  n. 
[NL.]  Pateon.  See  Birkenia. 


laBar.  +  leisure. 
las  caree'  (la  s'k  d-r  e'),  n. 
[Hind.  &  Per.  lashkart  soldier, 
sailor.]  A  lascnr.  Obs.  Sc  R. 
las'ca-rine'.  w.  [See  lascaree.] 
An  East  Indian  soldier  or  con¬ 
stable.  Obs. 
lasce.  lass. 
lasche.  +  lash. 
laschety.  n.  [OF.  laschetd.] 
Laxity  ;  laches;  negligence.  Obs. 
||  la-scia'te  o'gni  spe-ran'zaj 
vo'i  ch’  en-tra'te  (Jii-sha'ta 
o'nve  spa-rtin'tsa,  vo'£  kPn- 
tra'fa).  [It.]  All  hope  aban¬ 
don,  ye  wno  enter  here. 

Dante  ( Inferno ,  in.,  9). 
las-civ'i-ate,  v.  i.  To  be  lasciv¬ 
ious.  Obs. 

las-civ'i-en-cy  (ld-sYv'Y-^n-sY), 
n.  [See  lascivient.]  Lasciv¬ 
iousness  ;  wantonness.  Obs. 
las-civ'l-ent  (-5nt),  a.  [L.  las- 
civiens ,  p.  pr.  of  lascivire  to  be 
wanton,  fr.  lascivus.  See  las¬ 
civious.]  Lascivious  ;  wanton. 
Obs. — las-civ'i-ent-ly,  adv.  Obs. 
las-civ'i-ty,  n.  [Cf.  OF.  lasci- 


ritd.  L.  lascimtas.]  Lascivious¬ 
ness.  Obs. 

lase.  -f*  LACE,  LASS,  LESS. 

La  se'a  (la-se'a).  Bib. 
la'ser -tree',  n.  Laserwort.  Obs. 
laset.  d*  lasset. 
lash.  a.  [OF.  lasche ,  F.  hlche. 
Cf.  lax.]  Ohs.  or  Dial.  Eng.  a 
Lax  ;  negligent  ;  careless.  Obs. 
b  Loose  ;  r  e  1  a  x  e  d.  Ohs.  c 
Chilly  ;  wet  ;  rave,  d  Soft  and 
watery  ;  flabby.  [Dial.  Brit.  I 
lash,  v.  t.  To  comb  (the  hair).  | 
La'sha  (la'shdi.La-sha'ron  (lct- 
sha'r<5n  ;  -shar'on).  Bib. 
lash  comb.  A  wide-toothed 
comb.  Dial.  Brit. 
lashed  (l&sht),  a.  Having  eye¬ 
lashes,  usually  of  a  specified 
kind  ;  as,  koft-lashed  eyes, 
lash'ing-ly.  adv.  of  lashing. 

||  lash'kar (lttsh'kAr),n.  [Hind. 
A  Per.  lashkar.]  1.  A  camp  or 
army  of  native  East  Indian  sol¬ 
diers.  Obs. 

2.  A  body  of  Afridi  soldiers. 

Oxf.  E.  D. 

l&sh'less,  a.  Without  eyelashes. 


lash'lite,  lash'light,  n.  [AS 

lahslit.  Oxf.  E.  D.  Cf.  LAW  ; 
slit.]  Among  the  Danes,  a  fine 
for  breaking  the  law.  Obs. 
Iash'ne88.  n .  Quality  or  state  of 
being  lash  ;  remissness ;  slack¬ 
ness.  Obs. 

Lash  steel  process  A  process 
for  the  manufacture  of  steel  by 
the  fusion  in  an  open-hearth 
furnace  of  a  finely  powdered 
mixture  of  pig  iron  and  iron  ore. 
lasht.  Obs.  or  ref.  sp.  pret.  &  p. 
p.  of  lash,  r.  Lashed. 

La'si-UB  (la'shY-ws  ; -sY-ws),  n. 
[NL.,  fr.  Gr.  Aacrcoy  hairy, 
woolly.]  Zool.  A  genus  of  ants 
of  the  family  Formicidm,  con¬ 
taining  some  of  the  brown  and 
black  species  of  North  America 
and  Europe.  They  form  large 
colonies,  nesting  in  rotten  wood 
or  in  the  ground, 
lask  (Iftsk),  ii.  =  last  (a  piece 
of  fish  used  as  bait), 
lask,  ii.  [Cf.  OF.  lasche  relaxa¬ 
tion,  a  loosing.]  1.  A  diarrhea 
or  flux.  Obs.  exc.  Veter. 


2.  A  laxative.  Obs. 

lask,  a.  [Cf.  lax,  a.,  lask,  v.  ri] 

Relaxed  ;  loose.  Obs. 

lask,  r.  i.  Obs.  1.  To  have 

diarrhea. 

2.  Naut.  To  sail  large,  or  with 
wind  abeam  or  on  the  quarter, 
lask.  / .  t.  [Cf  OF.  lasquif't \  vnr. 
of  laschiei'  to  loosen,  relax,  F. 
I  Acker.  ]  To  lessen  :  relax  ;  at¬ 
tenuate  ;  abridge.  Obs. 
laske  4*  lisk. 

las'ket  (lfis'kgt  ;  -kYt),  n.  [Cf. 
lash  to  bind,  latching.]  Naut. 
A  latching. 

las'pring  (las'prYng),  n.  [Perh. 
for  laxpink ;  lax  salmon  +  dial. 
pink  a  young  salmon.  Oxf.  E. 
D.]  A  young  salmon.  Eng. 
lasque  flask),  n.  Also  lask.  laske. 
A  flat,  thin  diamond,  usually 
cut  from  a  thin,  irregular,  or  in¬ 
ferior  stone,  much  used  in  na¬ 
tive  Hindu  work, 
las'sate,  a.  Sc  v.  t.  [L.  lassatus, 
p.  n.  of  lassare.]  Weary.  Obs. 
—  laB-Ba'tion.  n.  Obs. 
l&sse.  +  LASS,  LESS. 


las'set  (lfis'et ;  -Yt),  n.  [G.  las¬ 
set.  lassitz,  of  Slavic  origin  ;  cf. 
Pol.  lasica  weasel,  Bohe m. 
lasyce.]  Miniver.  l<5n).  /fib. I 
Las-sha'ron(  la-sha'rtfn ;  -shar'-  J 
lasshe  lash. 
las'si-ky  (l&s'Y-kY),  n.  A  little 
lass :  girlie.  Scot. 
la8s'lorn  (lds'ldrn'),  a.  For¬ 
saken  by  one’s  lass, 
las'sock  (ltts'iZk),  n.  [lass  -f 
-ock.]  A  little  girl ;  lassie.  Scot. 
las'so-er.  n.  One  who  lassoes, 
lasso  harness.  See  lasso,  2. 
lassun.  +  LESSEN, 
last.  +  LEAST,  LEST. 

last.  Obs.  pret.  of  lash. 
last.u.  rCf.  led.  lostr.]  A  sin; 
fault ;  blemish.  Obs. 
last.  v.  t.  [AS.  gehlsestan.  See 
last  a  load.]  To  load  ;  to  bur¬ 
den.  Obs. 

last,  v.  t.  [See  last  to  endure.] 
To  carry  out ;  perform  ;  main¬ 
tain.  Obs. 

last.  t\  t.  [Cf.  Icel.  hist  a.]  To 

blame  ;  curse.  Obs. 

last.  n.  In  Kent,  England,  a 


3Je,  senate,  c&re,  ftm,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofd  ;  eve,  £vent,  find,  recent,  maker;  ice,  ill ;  old,  6bey,  orb,  5dd,  s&ft,  cdnnect ;  use,  unite,  Am,  iip,  circus,  menu : 

n  Foreign  Word.  f  Obsolete  Variant  of.  +  combined  with.  =  eauals. 
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on  the  verge  of  failure,  exhaustion,  or  ruin  ;  as,  the  insur¬ 
rection  was  on  its  last  legs;  the  bank  is  on  its  last  legs. 
Colloq.  —  to  the  last,  a  To  the  utmost,  b  To  the  end  ;  till 
the  conclusion. 

And  blunder  on  in  business  to  the  last.  Pope. 

last  (last),  adv.  [See  last,  a.]  1.  After  all  others  in 

time,  place,  succession,  etc. ;  at  the  end.  “Love  thyself 
last."  Shak.  “  Last  came  anarchy.”  Shelley. 

2.  At  a  time  or  on  an  occasion  which  is  the  latest  of  all 
those  spoken  of  or  that  next  preceded  the  present  time  ; 
the  last  time  ;  as,  I  saw  him  last  in  New  York. 

3-  In  conclusion ;  lastly 

First  my  fear  ;  then  my  courtesy  ;  last  my  speech.  Shak. 
4.  In  the  end  ;  finally  ;  at  last. 

Pleased  with  his  idol,  he  commends,  admires, 

Adores  ;  and,  last ,  the  thing  adored  desires.  Dryden. 
last,  n.  That  which  is  last  in  time,  place,  succession,  etc.  ; 
that  which  is  final ;  the  end  ;  as,  to  the  last  of  one’s  life  ; 
brave  to  the  last ;  we  have  seen  the  last  of  him. 
last,  v.  i.  [ME.  lasten ,  AS.  laeslan  to  perform,  execute, 
follow,  last,  continue,  fr.  last ,  Isest ,  trace,  footstep,  course  ; 
akin  to  G.  leisten  to  perform,  Goth,  laistjan  to  follow.  See 
last  mold  of  the  foot.]  1.  To  continue  in  time  ;  to  en¬ 
dure  ;  to  remain  in  existence. 

Let  him  go  while  the  humor  lasts.  Shak. 

That  man  may  last ,  but  never  lives. 

Who  much  receives,  but  nothing  gives.  Gibbons. 

2.  To  endure  in  a  given  use,  state  of  existence,  or  the 
like  ;  to  continue  unimpaired,  unexpended,  unexhausted, 
or  the  like  ;  as,  this  cloth  lasts  well ;  the  fuel  will  last 
until  spring  ;  his  strength  will  last  until  we  arrive. 

3.  To  continue  in  existence,  action,  or  the  like  (through  a 
specified  period  or  time  or  as  long  as  something  else)  ;  to 
endure  ;  —  usually  with  out ;  as,  this  will  last  out  my  life. 

Old  families  last  not  three  oaks.  Sir  T.  llrowne. 

4.  To  extend  ;  to  stretch.  Ohs.  Sir  T.  Malory 

last,  n.  [From  last  to  continue.]  1.  Duration.  Obs.orR. 

2.  Power  or  quality  of  lasting  ;  endurance. 

It ’s  a  fair  trial  of  skill  and  last.  T.  Hughes. 

last'age  (las'taj),  n.  [F.  lestage  ballasting,  fr.  lest  ballast, 
of  G.  or  D.  origin.  See  last  a  load.]  1.  A  duty  or  toll 
exacted  of  traders  in  some  fairs  or  markets.  Obs.  or  Hist. 

2.  a  Ballast  of  a  ship.  Obs.orR.  b  A  port  duty  payable 
for  the  privilege  of  loading  a  ship,  c  An  obsolete  impost 
levied  on  the  catch  of  herrings. 

3.  Room  for  stowing  goods,  as  in  a  ship. 

last'er  (las'ter),  n.  A  workman  whose  business  it  is  to 
shape  boots  or  shoes,  or  place  leather  smoothly,  on  lasts  ; 
a  tool  for  stretching  leather  on  a  last, 
lasting,  n.  Act  or  process  of  shaping  on  a  last, 
lasting,  n.  1.  Continuance  ;  endurance.  Locke. 

2.  A  species  of  very  durable  woolen  stuff,  used  for  women’s 
shoes,  for  covering  buttons,  etc.  ;  everlasting  ;  durance, 
last'lng,  p.  a.  Existing  or  continuing  a  long  while  ;  en¬ 
during  ;  durable  ;  as,  a  lasting  good  or  evil ;  a  lasting 
color.  —  lasting  ly,  adv.  —  lasting  ness,  n. 

Syn.  — Enduring,  abiding,  fixed,  steadfast,  constant.— 
Lasting,  permanent,  durable,  stable.  Lasting  (some¬ 
times  practically  equivalent  to  everlasting)  implies  long 
continuance;  that  is  permanent  (opposed  to  temporary) 
which  is  fixed  or  established^  esp.  in  a  given  state  or  posi¬ 
tion  ;  as,  “  who  .  .  .  sings  his  soul  and  body  to  their  last¬ 
ing  rest  ”  (Shak.) ;  “  matter  too  soft  a  lasting  mark  to  bear  ” 
(Pope) ;  a  permanent  office,  a  permanent  arrangement ; 
“  What  is  excellent,  as  God  lives,  impermanent  ”  (Emerson). 
Durable  commonly  implies  power  of  resistance  to  de¬ 
structive  agencies ;  as.  a  durable  pavement,  durable  color  ; 
“more  durable  than  brass”  (Francis).  That  is  stable 
which  is  firmly  fixed  (see  firm)  ;  as,  “  the  stable  earth  and 
the  changing  day  ”  (G.  Eliot) ;  a  stable  government.  See 
ETERNAL,  CONTINUAL. 

lastly,  adv.  1.  In  the  last  place  ;  in  conclusion  ;  at  the  end. 

2.  Finally  ;  conclusively.  Obs. 

3.  Recently  ;  just  before  the  present  time.  Obs. 

lat  (lat),n.  [Hind,  lafh.']  1.  In  some  Buddhist  buildings 
in  India,  a  separate  column,  pillar,  or  upright  shaft,  cor¬ 
responding  to  the  Greek  stele,  but  usually  larger. 

The  lat  pillars  of  Northwestern  India  have  been  made  famous 
.  .  .  from  having  engraved  on  them  ancient  characters,  now 
known  as  the  lat  character.  Balfour  (Cyc.  oj  India). 

2.  A  pole.  Rare. 

la'ta,  la'tah  (la'td),  n.  [Malay.]  A  convulsive  tic  or  hys¬ 
teric  neurosis  prevalent  among  Malays,  similar  to  or  iden¬ 
tical  with  miryachit  and  jumping  disease,  the  person  af¬ 
fected  performing  various  involuntary  actions  and  making 
rapid  inarticulate  ejaculations  in  imitation  of  the  actions 
and  words  of  another  person. 

Lat  a-ki'a  (15t'a-ke'a),  n.  [Turk.]  A  superior  kind  of 
Turkish  smoking  tobacco,  so  called  from  the  place  where 
produced,  the  ancient  Laodicea. 

La-ta'ni-a  (la-ta'ni-d),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Carib  alattani.]  Rot. 
A  small  genus  of  fan-leaved  palms  of  the  Mascarene  Isles 
and  the  adjacent  coast.  The  familiar  Chinese  fan  palm  of 
cultivation,  generally  sold  under  the  name  of  Latania  bor- 
bonica ,  is  Livistona  chinensis. 

latch  (15ch),  v.  t. ;  LATCHED  (15cht) ;  latch'ing.  [ME. 
lacchen ,  AS.  laeccan.~\  1.  To  seize  ;  grasp  ;  lay  hold  of ; 
take  ;  also,  fig.,  to  comprehend.  Obs. 

2.  To  catch;  get;  receive;  as,  to  latch  a  ball;  to  latch 
milk  in  the  pail ;  to  latch  bad  news.  Obs.  or  Dial  Eng. 
latch,  n.  [ME.  lacche ,  prob.  fr.  lacchen  to  seize,  AS.  Itec- 
can  ;  or  cf.  OF.  lache  a  fastening,  and  E.  lace,  latchet.] 

1.  That  which  fastens  or  holds;  a  latchet ;  snare  ;  noose. 
Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 

2.  A  movable  piece  which  holds  anything  in  place  by  en¬ 
tering  a  notch  or  cavity  ;  specif.,  the  catch  which  holds  a 
door  or  gate  when  closed,  though  it  be  not  bolted.  The 
early  and  simple  form  of  latch  was  a  bar  falling  into^ti 


notch  and  raised  from  the  outside  by  a  string  or  by  a  lever 
pressed  by  the 
thumb  or  lifted  in 
the  hand.  Spring 
latches  operated 
by  a  key  or  knob 
are  now  made  in 
many  forms. 

3.  A  crossbow  with 
a  trigger  working 
like  a  door  latch. 

Obs. 

4.  Naut.  A  latch-  1  Thumb  Latch  :  2  Night  Latch  :  3  Gate 

ing.  Rare.  Latch  ;  4  Elevator  Sliding-door  Latch. 

5-  Knitting  Machine.  The  piece  hinged  to  the  needle,  which 
holds  the  engaged  loop  in  position  while  the  needle  is  pen¬ 
etrating  another  loop  ;  —  called  also  Jly. 

latch  (lftch),  v.  t.  [From  latch,  w.]  To  catch  or  fasten  by 
means  of  a  latch.  “  The  door  was  only  latched."  Locke. 
latch,  v.  i.  To  latch  itself  ;  to  shut  so  that  the  latch  catches ; 
—  said  of  a  door  or  gate  ;  as,  the  gate  will  not  latch. 
latch'et  (l&ch'St ;  -It ;  151),  n.  [ME.  lachet ,  fr.  OF.  lachet, 
dial,  form  of  F.  lacet  plaited  string,  lace,  dim.  of  lacs. 
See  lace.]  1.  A  thong  ;  loop.  Obs. 

2.  The  thong  or  string  that  fastens  a  shoe  ;  a  shoelace. 

3.  A  fastening  for  a  shutter  bar. 

latch'key  (lSch'ke'),  n.  A  key  used  to  lift  or  pull  back  a 
latch  of  a  door  ;  loosely,  a  front-door  key. 
latch'strlng/  (-string''),  n.  A  string  fastened  to  the  latch 
and  either  passed  out  through  a  hole  above  it  in  the  door 
to  permit  the  raising  of  the  latch  from  the  outside,  or  drawn 
inside  to  prevent  intrusion.  —  the  latchstring  is  out,  the  door 
is  ready  to  open  ;  a  welcome  is  assured.  Colloq. 
late  (lat),  a.  ;  lat'er  (latter),  or  lat'ter  (lift'er) ;  lat'est 
(lat'Sst),  or  last  (last).  [ME.  lat  slow,  slack,  AS.  Iset ; 
akin  to  OS.  lat ,  D.  laat  late,  G.  lass  weary,  lazy,  slack,  Icel. 
lair,  Sw.  lat,  Dan.  lad ,  Goth,  lats ,  and  to  E.  let,  v.  See 
let  to  permit ;  cf.  alas,  lassitude.]  1.  Slow  ;  sluggish  ; 
also,  tedious.  Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 

2.  Coming,  or  doing,  after  the  due,  usual,  or  proper  time  ; 
not  early ;  tardy  ;  long-delayed  ;  as,  the  train  is  late ;  late 
fruits  ;  a  late  riser  ;  a  late  spring. 

3.  Far  advanced  toward  the  end  or  close,  as  of  the  day, 
night,  life,  or  other  period  ;  as,  a  late  hour  of  the  day  ;  a 
late  period  of  life  ;  it  is  late. 

4.  Existing,  or  holding  some  position  or  relationship,  not 
long  ago,  but  not  now  ;  lately  deceased,  departed,  or  gone 
out  of  office  ;  as,  the  late  bishop  of  London  ;  the  late  ad¬ 
ministration  ;  our  late  residence. 

5.  Not  long  past;  happening  not  long  ago;  recent;  as, 
the  late  rains ;  we  have  received  late  intelligence. 

Deeds  long  past  or  late.  Milton. 

6.  Continuing  or  doing  until  an  advanced  hour  ;  as,  late 

revels  ;  a  late  watcher.  “  Late  wassailers.”  Milton. 

Syn.  —  See  new,  slow. 

late  bag,  a  mail  bag  for  letters  received  after  the  advertised 
time  of  collection  or  closing  of  a  mail.  British.  —  1.  blight, 
the  potato  blight.  —  1.  fee.  a  special  fee  paid  for  sending  a 
letter  in  a  late  bag.  British.  —  1.  hours,  hours  of  the  night 
time  usually  given  to  sleep ;  hence,  the  custom  of  not  going 
to  bed  until  late;  as,  late  hours  injured  his  health.  —  L.  Latin, 
Low  Latin,  terms  used  indifferently  to  designate  the  latest 
stages  of  the  Latin  language ;  also  including  the  barbarous 
coinages  from  the  French,  German,  and  other  languages 
into  a  Latin  form  made  after  the  classic  Latin  had  become 
a  dead  language  for  the  people.  — 1.  unpleasantness,  the 
American  Civil  War ;  — somewhat  jocularly  so  called.  U.  S. 
late  (lat),  adv.  [AS.  late.  See  late,  a.]  1.  After  the  usual 
or  proper  time,  or  the  time  appointed  ;  after  delay  ;  as,  he 
arrived  late  ;  —  opposed  to  early. 

Better  lute  than  never.  Tusser. 

2.  Far  in  the  night,  day,  week,  or  other  particular  period  ; 
as,  to  lie  abed  late  ;  to  sit  up  late  at  night. 

3-  Not  long  ago  :  lately;  recently. 

of  late,  during  a  time  not  long  past,  or  near  the  present ; 
lately  ;  as,  the  practice  is  of  late  uncommon ;  of  late  he  has 
seemed  ill. 

la-teen'  (la-ten'),  a.  [F.  voile  latine  a  sail  in  the  shape  of 
a  right-angled  triangle  ;  cf.  It.  &  Sp.  vela  latina  ;  prop. 
Latin  sail.  See  Latin.]  Naut.  Designating,  or  pertaining 
to,  a  peculiar  rig  characteristically  used  in  the  Mediterra¬ 
nean  and  adjacent  waters,  esp.  on  the  northern  coast  of 
Africa;  as,  lateen  rig;  lateen  yard.  — lateen  sail,  Naut..  a 
triangular  sail,  extended  by  a  long  yard,  wdiich  is  slung, 
at  a  considerable  distance  from  the  lower  end,  to  the  mast, 
which  is  usually  low.  The  lower  end  of  the  yard  is  brought 
close  to  the  deck  or,  occasionally,  extended  by  a  short  spar 
or  sheet,  and  the  other  is  elevated  at  a  sharp  angle,  usually 
overtopping  the  mast.  The  rig  is  chiefly  used  on  the  Medi¬ 
terranean  and  by  the  Arabs.  See  dhow,  11  lust. 
la-teen'  (la-ten'),  n.  Naut.  a  A  lateen-rigged  vessel  ;  — 
called  also  la  teen'er  (-er).  b  A  lateen  sail, 
late'ly  (lat'lT),  adv.  1.  Slowly;  after  the  proper  time; 
behind  time.  Obs. 

2-  Not  long  ago  ;  recently  ;  of  late ;  as.  he  has  lately  ar¬ 
rived  from  Italy  ;  we  have  not  seen  him  lately. 
lat'en  (lat'en),  v.  t.  d-  i  ;  lat'ened  (-end)  ;  lat'en-ing.  To 
make  or  become  late. 

la'tence  (la'tens)  1  n.  [See  latent  ]  State  or  quality 
la'ten-cy  (-tgn-sT)  j  of  being  latent ;  concealed  being,  or 
nature.  Sir  W.  Hamilton. 

late'ness  (lat'nSs),  n.  1.  State  or  quality  of  being  late  ; 
as,  the  lateness  of  his  arrival ;  the  lateness  of  a  date  ;  the 
lateness  of  the  hour  ;  the  lateness  of  the  season. 

2  Slowness.  Dial.  Eng. 

la'tent  (la'tent),  a.  [L.  latens ,  - enlis ,  p.  pr.  of  latere  to  lie 
hid  or  concealed  :  cf.  F.  latent .]  1.  Not  visible  or  appar- 


lat.  Obs.  or  Scot.  &  dial.  Eng. 

var.  of  let.  [tilde. 

Lat  .  or  lat.  Abbr.  Latin  ;  lati-| 
L  A  T.  Abbr.  Linseed  Associa¬ 
tion  Terms;  local  apparent  time 
lata.  +  lkwty.  ... 

La  Tache'da  tash').  [F.,  lit., 
the  tnBk.]  A  kind  of  Burgundy 
wine  See  Burgundy. 

La'tax  (la'tttks),  n.  [NL.,  fr. 
Or.  Aara£  a  water  quadruped, 
prob.  a  beaver.]  Zool.  The  genus 
consisting  of  the  sea  otter, 
latch,  r.  t.  [Cf.  OF.  lachxer, 
var.  of  Inner  to  lace,  l .  lacer.) 
Build  in  <i .  To  cover  with  .inter¬ 
laced  work.  Obs.  Sc  ft-  Oxf.h.D. 
latch  (lach),  «.  [Cf.  letch  a 
bog.]  Mud  ;  mire.  Scot. 
latch,  v.  t.  lOrig.  uncert.  ;  cf. 


lathe  ;  also,  the  court  (chiefly 
administrative)  or  assembly  of 
the  lathe.  Obs.  or  Hist. 
last,  n.  [Cf.  OD.  lasche  triangu¬ 
lar  piece  as  of  cloth,  D.  lasch- 
groin.  Cf.  i.ask  in  same  sense.] 

A  portion  of  a  fish,  cut  usually 
from  near  the  tail,  used  as  bait. 

Local,  Eng.  [endure.  I 

laste.  Obs.  pret.  of  last,  to | 
last'er,  u.  One  that  endures. 

Las'the-nes  (lH.s'th5-nez).  Bib. 
last'less,  a.  [Cf.  Icel.  Jbstr 
fault,  vice.]  Without  blame. Obs. 
last'nesB.  n.  See -ness. 
last'-8pring/,  n.  =  laspring. 
last'y  (l&s'tY),  a.  Durable ; 
lasting.  Dial.,  U.  S. 
lat.  J  late.  [lath. I 

lat.  Ob*,  or  dial.  Eng.  var.  of|  _ _ _ 

food,  foot ;  out,  oil ;  chair ;  go ;  sing,  igk  ;  «»en,  thin ;  nature,  verdure  (250) ;  k  =  ch  in 

Full  explanations  of  Abbreviations,  SlgT'**  «tc-*  Immediately  p 
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AS.  leccan  to  moisten,  wet,  and 
E.  leach,  v.  t.]  To  moisten; 
anoint.  Obs*  V  R. 
latch,  t.  ICf.  latch  to  catch, 
seize.]  To  alight.  Dial.  Eng. 
latch  bolt.  A  self-acting  spring 
bolt  with  a  beveled  head, 
latch'-drawer.  n  One  who  lifts 
the  latch  for  an  evil  purpose  ;  a 
thief.  Obs. 
latchesge.  +  laches. 
latch'et.  latch'ett  (lfich'Pt ; 
-U),  n.  The  sapphire  gurnard, 
latch'ing,  n.  Mine  surveying  ; 
dialing.  Local,  Eng. 
latch'ing.  n.  Navt.  An  eye 
formed  on  the  head  rope  of  a 
bonnet. by  which  it  is  attached  to 
the  foot  of  a  sail  ;  —  called  also 
lutch  and  lasket ;  — usuallyin pi. 


latch  needle.  A  knitting-ma¬ 

chine  needle  the  hook  of  which 
is  closed  bv  a  latch, 
latch'-pan  .  n.  A  dripping  pan 
See  latch,  v.  1.,  2.  Dial.  Lug 
lat'cy  (lat'sY).  Scot.  St  dial 
Eng.  var  of  letch,  a  pond, 
lat.  dol.  Abbr.  Pharw.  Lateri 
dolenti  (L..  to  the  painful  side) 
late,  f  i.et.  [la it.  I 

late.  Obs.  or  dial  Eng.  var.  of  | 
late.  n.  [ Of.  Icel.  lat  manners, 
uproar,  fasti  manner,  sound, 
voice.  1  Obs.  a  Look  or  appear¬ 
ance  ;  pi.,  manner  or  behavior, 
b  Sound;  voice 

late,  «.  I  L.  latus .]  Broad.  Obs. 
la'te  (lii'tg),  n.  I  Tag .  lat i  to 
grow  any  plant.]  An  abaca,  or 
hemp,  plantation.  Phil.  I. 


ent ;  hidden  ;  concealed ;  secret ;  dormant ;  as,  latent 
motives  ;  latent  springs  of  action. 

The  evils  latent  in  the  most  promising  contrivances.  Burke. 
2.  Disguised  ;  being  (something)  in  reality  without  having 
the  appearance  (of  it).  Rare. 

I  had  been  a  latent  emigrant,  now  I  was  to  be  branded  once 
more,  and  put  apart  with  my  fellows.  Stevenson. 

Syn.  — Latent,  dormant,  quiescent,  potential,  sus¬ 
pended,  in  abeyance.  Latent  (see  etym.)  applies  to  that 
which  is  present  without  showing  itself ;  dormant  (see 
etym.),  to  that  which  is  present  without  manifesting  ac¬ 
tivity  ;  as,  “Dante  often  has  a  latent  meaning  by  the  side 
of  an  evident  one  ”  (Landor) ;  “  A  religious  pretext  had 
brought  into  sudden  evidence  all  the  latent  ferocities  of  a 
corrupt  though  dainty  civilization  ”  ( W.  Paler) ;  “  if  that 
can  be  said  to  revive,  which  at  the  most  has  only  been  dor¬ 
mant  for  want  of  employment  ”  (Cowper) ;  “  the  dramatic 
artist,  that  lies  dormant  or  only  half  awake  in  most  human 
beings”  (Stevenson).  Quiescent  emphasizes  rather  the  ces¬ 
sation  of  action  than  the  presence  of  energy  ;  as.  “  In  his¬ 
torical  composition  all  the  grandest  powers  of  the  human 
mind  are  quiescent  ”  (Johrison).  That  is  potential  which, 
though  not  actually  existing  now,  may  come  into  existence 
at  some  future  time  (which  exists,  not  in  esse,  but  \n  posse) ; 
as,  a  potential 'artist,  potential  energy ;  “  The  apple  already 
lies  potentially  in  the  blossom  ”  (Lowell).  Suspended  and 
in  abeyance  imply  temporary  inactivity  or  nonexistence ; 

as,  suspended  animation  ;  “In  Mr.  Brooke  the  hereditary 
strain  of  Puritan  energy  was  clearly  in  abeyance  ”  (G. 
Eliot).  See  secret,  constructive  ;  cf.  lurk. 

latent  ambiguity,  Law,  an  uncertainty  which  does  not  appear 
upon  the  face  of  an  instrument,  but  arises  from  evidence 
aliunde,  that  is,  one  which  is  not  involved  in  the  words 
themselves,  but  arises  from  outside  matters ;  thus,  a  con¬ 
veyance  to  “John  Smith,  living  on  Fifth  Avenue,”  when  it 
appears  that  there  are  two  or  more  John  Smiths  so  living, 
contains  a  latent  ambiguity ;  —opposed  to  patent  ambiguity. 

—  1.  bud,  Bot..  a  concealed  bud  which  may  remain  dormant 
indefinitely,  but  which  under  certain  conditions  develops 
into  a  shoot.  — 1.  heat,  Physics ,  the  thermal  equivalent  of 
the  energy  expended  in  melting  unit  mass  of  a  solid  or  va¬ 
porizing  unit  mass  of  a  liquid  ;  or,  conversely,  the  thermal 
equivalent  of  the  energy  set  free  in  the  process  of  solidifi¬ 
cation  or  of  liquefaction  ;  —  called  respectively  the  latent 
heat  of  fusion  and  latent  heat  of  vaporization,  or,  by  nearly  all 
modern  writers,  simply  heat  of  fusion  and  heat  of  vaporiza¬ 
tion.  —  1.  period,  a  Med.  The  regular  time  in  which  a  dis¬ 
ease  is  supposed  to  be  existent  without  manifesting  itself, 
b  Physiol.  One  of  the  phases  in  a  simple  muscular  contrac¬ 
tion,  in  which  invisible  preparatory  changes  are  taking 
place  in  the  nerve  and  muscle. 

later.  [Cf.  Gr.  A arpr)s  (as  in  eiStoAoAdrpT^  idolater),  fr. 
A arpveiy  to  serve.]  A  suffix,  denoting  worshiper ,  forming 
agent  nouns  ;  as  in  bibliolater.  Cf.  -latry. 
lat'er  al  (]£t'er-al),  a.  [L.  lateralis,  fr.  latus,  later  is ,  side  : 
cf.  F.  lateral.']  1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  side;  situated 

at,  directed  towards,  or  coming  from,  the  side  ;  as,  the 
lateral  branches  of  a  tree ;  a  lateral  view. 

2 .  Being,  moving,  or  acting,  side  by  side  ;  of  winds,  blowing 

from  the  same  general  direction.  Obs.  Oxf.  E.  D. 

3.  a  Anat.  d ■  Zool.  Lying  at,  or  extending  toward,  the 
right  or  left  side  ;  away  from  the  mesial  plane  ;  —  opposed 
to  mesial  or  median,  b  Zool.  (1)  In  bivalve  shells,  situ¬ 
ated  before  or  behind  the  middle  of  the  hinge;  as,  the  lateral 
teeth  ;  —  contrasted  with  cardinal.  (2)  In  gastropod  mol- 
lusks,  designating  one  of  the  teeth,  or  rows  of  teeth,  on  the 
radula  between  the  central  and  marginal  rows. 

4.  Bot.  Pert,  to,  characteristic  of,  or  borne  upon,  the  side 
of  any  organ  or  of  the  axis  ;  —  opposed  to  terminal  (as  buds), 
to  median  (as  the  veins  of  a  leaf),  or  to  basilar  (as  a  style). 
6.  Phon.  Articulated  with  emission  of  the  breath  at  the 
sides,  or  on  one  side,  of  the  oral  passage  when  it  is  partly 
closed  by  contact  of  the  tip  of  the  tongue  with  the  gums  or 
palate ;  as,  l  is  a  lateral  letter; — called  also  .S2e/c,and  divided. 
lateral  cleavage,  Min.,  cleavage  parallel  to  the  lateral  planes. 

—  1.  column,  Anat.,  the  column  of  the  spinal  cord  between 
the  dorsal  and  ventral  roots  of  the  spinal  nerves.  The  latter 
boundary  is  poorly  defined,  and  the  lateral  and  anterior 
columns  are  often  regarded  as  a  single  column,  the  antero¬ 
lateral  column  .  —  1.  ethmoid.  Zool.  =  ectethmoid.  See  eth¬ 
moid.  —  1.  fin.  Zool.,  in  fishes,  one  of  the  paired  fins ;  a  pec¬ 
toral  or  ventral  fin.  —  1.  fissure,  Anat.,  the  fissure  of  Sylvius. 

—  1.  line,  in  most  fishes^  a  longitudinal  line  along  each  side 
of  the  body,  usually  distinguished  by  modified  and  often 
differently  colored  scales.  It  marks  the  position  and  ori¬ 
fices  of  an  organ  (the  lateral  line  organ)  presumably  of  a  sen¬ 
sory  nature,  consisting  in  typical  cases  of  a  mucus-secret¬ 
ing  epithelium-lined  tube  or  system  of  tubes  buried  in  the 
skin  or  scales,  but  in  primitive  fishes  of  an  open  groove. 
It  is  continued  on  the  head  by  branching  grooves  or  canals, 
and  receives  branches  from  the  pneumogastric  nerve  (on 
the  head  also  from  other  cranial  nerves).  Two  or  more 
lateral  lines  may  occur  on  each  side.  Organs  of  a  similar 
nature  occur  in  cyclostomesand  some  amphibians.  —  1  mo¬ 
raine.  Geol.  See  moraine.  —1.  nerve,  Zoo!.,  the  nervus  lat¬ 
eralis.  —  1.  operation,  Surg.,  a  method  of  lithotomy  in  which 
the  incision  is  made  in  the  left  side  of  the  perineum,  ex¬ 
tending  through  the  prostate  gland  to  the  neck  of  the 
bladder.  —  1.  plane,  Bot.,  a  vertical  plane  passing  through  a 
leaf,  flower,  or  ether  organ  at  right  angles  to  the  median 
or  anteroposterior  plane. — 1.  plate,  Embryo/.,  in  embryos 
of  craniate  vertebrates,  the  lateral  part  of  the  mesoblast. 
It  divides  by  a  conspicuous  horizontal  cleft  into  an  upper 
and  a  lower  portion,  the  former  uniting  with  the  epiblast 
to  form  the  somatopleure,  and  the  latter  uniting  with  the 
hypoblast  to  form  the  splanchnopleure.  —  1.  sinus.  Anal., 
either  of  a  pair  of  large  venous  channels  in  the  dura  mater 
situated  partly  in  the  attached  margin  of  the  tentorium 
eeuebelli.  They  turn  abruptly  downward  to  reach  the  jugu¬ 
lar  foramen  and  terminate  in  the  internal  jugular  vein.— 
1.  system.  Bridge  Building,  the  system  of  horizontal  braces 
(as  between  two  vertical  trusses)  by  which  lateral  stiffness 
is  secured.  — 1.  temporal  fossa.  Zool.  See  temporal  fossa. 

—  1  veins.  Zool.,  in  some  of  the  lower  vertebrates,  as  elas- 


la'te-at  6cin-til'lu  la  for'san 

[L.]  Perhaps  a  small  6park  (of 
life)  may  lie  hid  ;  —  motto  of 
the  Royal  Humane  Society  of 
Englund,  a  society  for  the  rescue 
of  drowning  persons 
lat'e-bra  (l&t'O-brd),  u.  |L., 
hiding  place  ]  Embryol.  The 
flask-shaped  mass  of  white  yolk 
extending  from  t lie  cicntricula 
of  a  bird’s  egg  to  the  center  of 
the  vellow  yolk, 
la-teb'ri-cole  (ld-tPb'rt-hol),  a. 
[L.  latcbricola.']  Zool  Living 
or  hiding  in  holes, 
lat'e-brous.  a  [J,.  lalcbros us.  fr. 
•Intrhra.  hiding  place.]  Full  of 
holes  to  hide  in.  Obs  [Poetic.  I 
lat'ed  ( lat'Sd;  -Yd),  a.  Belated.  | 
late'ful.  a.  Late.  Obs. 


late'li-ness,  n.  State  of  being 

slow  or  recent.  Obs. 
late'ly.  a.  Late  ;  recent.  Obs. 
late'most.  a.  [AS.  Uetemest, 
superl.  of  Iset.  See  late,  a.] 
Last.  Obs. 
laten  +  i.atten 
laten.  Obs  p.  p.  of  let. 

Lat'en.  «f*  Latin. 
la'tent-ly,  adv.  of  latent. 
la'tent-ness,  n.  See-NKSS. 
later.  +  latter.  [late.’i, 
lat'er  (lat'Sr),  a.,  compar.  of  i 
II  la'ter  (la'tSr),  n. ;  pi.  -teres 
(litt'er-ez  )  [L.]  A  brick  or  tile, 
lat'er-a  (lfit'Cr-a),  u.%  pi  of  la- 
tis. 

lat'er-ad  (l&t'?r-ttd),  adv.  [L. 
latus,  lateris,  side  +  1st  -ad.] 
Anat  Toward  the  side. 


boN  ;  yet ;  zh  =  z  in  azure. 
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mobranchs,  a  pair  of  large  veins  running  in  the  lateral  body 
walls  and  opening  in  front  either  directly  or  indirectly 
into  the  ducts  of  Cuvier.  — lateral  ventricle,  Anat.  &  Zool ., 
the  internal  cavity  of  each  cerebral  hemisphere  (see  brain). 
In  man  it  consists  of  a  central  part,  or  body,  and  three 
horns,  or  cornua:  an  anterior  one,  curving  forward  and 
outward ;  a  posterior  one,  curving  backward  and  inward  ; 
and  a  middle  one,  curving  downward, 
lat'er-al  (lXt'er-al),  n.  Anything  having  a  lateral  situation, 
growth,  or  extension  ;  specif.  :  a  In  irrigation  and  sewer 
systems,  a  side  ditch,  canal,  pipe,  or  conduit,  as  distin¬ 
guished  from  a  main,  b  Elec.  An  offset  from  a  conduit 
system,  c  Zool.  A  lateral  tooth  or  other  lateral  part. 
See  lateral,  a.  d  Bot.  Any  organ  having  a  lateral  situa¬ 
tion,  growth,  or  extension,  as  a  branch  or  root, 
lat'  or-al'i-ty  (lXt'er-Sl'T-tT),  n.  1.  State  or  quality  of  being 
lateral,  or  sideways,  or  of  having  sides.  Rare. 

2.  Med.  Excess  of  development  on  one  side, 
lat'  er-al-ize  (Htt/er-fil-iz),  v.  t.  ;  -ized  (-izd)  ;  -iz'ing  (-iz'- 
lug).  To  direct  to,  or  localize  on,  one  side,  as  in  the  lateral 
operation.  —  lat'er-al-i-za'tion  (-T-za'shwn  ;  -I-za'-),  n. 
lat'er  al  ly,  adv.  By,  to,  or  from,  the  side  ;  sidewise. 
Lat'er  an  (-an),  n.  [L.  Later  anus.  Said  to  have  been 
named  from  the  Laterani  family,  who  possessed  a  palace 
on  or  near  the  spot  where  the  church  now  stands.]  1.  The 
church  of  St.  John  Lateran,  which  is  the  cathedral  church 
of  Rome  and  the  highest  in  rank  of  all  churches  in  the 
Catholic  world.  In  this  church  several  ecclesiastical  coun¬ 
cils,  hence  called  Lateran  councils,  have  been  held. 

2.  The  Palazzo  del  Laterano,  adjoining  the  basilica  of  St. 
John  Lateran  in  Rome,  containing  the  museum  of  pagan 
and  Christian  antiquities  named,  after  Pope  Gregory  XVI., 
the  “  Museum  Gregorianum  Lateranense.”  The  present 
palace,  dating  from  about  1586,  replaces  the  ruins  of  one 
(destroyed  by  fire  in  1308)  in  which  the  popes  had  resided 
since  the  time  of  Constantine, 
lat'er-i-  (lXt'er-T-).  Combining  form  from  Latin  latus,  lateris , 
meaning  side.  Cf.  latero-. 

lat'er  1- grade'  (-grad'),  a.  [ lateri -  L.  gradi  to  step.] 

Zool.  Running  sidewise,  as  crabs  and  certain  spiders.  —  n. 
A  laterigrade  animal,  as  the  spiders  of  the  group  Later-ig'- 
ra  dee  (-Tg'rd-de),  which  includes  the  crab  spiders.  They 
usually  run  sideways  or  backwards,  and  live  in  crevices  or 
nests  made  by  bringing  together  the  edges  of  a  leaf, 
lat'er  ite  (-It),  n.  [L.  later  brick,  tile.]  Petrog.  A  porous 
reddish  clay  formed  by  decomposition  of  certain  rocks  in 
tropical  regions,  consisting  mainly  of  hydrargillite,  not  of 
kaolin  like  ordinary  clay  ;  by  extension,  any  surface  soil 
formed  in  a  similar  way.  — later-it'ic  (-Tt'Tk),  a. 
lat  er-i'tlous  (-Tsh'fis),  a.  [L.  latericius ,  fr.  later  a  brick.] 
Like  bricks  ;  of  the  color  of  red  bricks, 
lateritious  sediment.  Med.,  brick-dust  deposit, 
lat'er-o-  (l£t'er-6-).  Combining  form  from  Latin  latus , 
lateris,  meaning  side  ;  —  used  in  various  technical  terms  ; 
as  :  later-o-ab-dom'i-nal,  ci.  Of  or  pert,  to  the  sides  of  the  abdo¬ 
men. —  lat  er-o-cau'dal.  a.  Zool.  Posterior  and  lateral;  posterolat¬ 
eral.  —  lat  er-o-cer'vi-cal,  a.  Anat.  Of  or  pert,  to  the  sides  of  the 
neck.  —  lat  er-o-dor'sal,  a.  Of  or  pert,  to  the  sides  of  the  back. — 
lat  er-o-flex'ion,  a.  A  bending  to  one  side.  — lat  er-o-fron'tal,  a. 
Anterolateral.  —  lat'er-o-mar'gin-al.  a.  Situated  on  the  margin  at 
the  side  —  later-o-nu'chal,  a.  Zool.  Of  or  pert,  to  the  sides  of  the 
nape.  —  lat'er-o-pul'sion,  u.  Med.  A  tendency  to  one  side  occur¬ 
ring  in  nervous  disease,  eBp.  in  shaking  palsy.— later-o-stig'ma- 
tal.  lat  er-o-stig-mat'ic,  a.  Zool.  Situated  on  the  sides  (of  an  in¬ 
sect,  esp.  a  larva)  above  the  stigmata.  —  lat  er-o-ver'sion,  ».  A 
turning  to  one  side. 

La'tes  (la'tez),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  Aaro?  a  fish  of  the  Nile.] 
Zool.  A  genus  of  large  percoid  food  fishes,  of  which  one 
species  (Lutes  niloticus)  inhabits  the  Nile, 
la  tes'cence  (ld-tSs'<?ns),  n.  Fact,  quality,  or  state  of 
being  latescent.  Sir  W.  Hamilton. 

la-tes'cent  (-2nt),  a.  [L.  latescens ,  -entis,  p.  pr.  of  lates- 
cere  to  be  concealed,  fr.  latere  to  be  hid.]  Becoming  con¬ 
cealed,  hidden,  or  latent,  as  from  view  or  knowledge  ;  as, 
a  latescent  meaning.  Sir  W.  Hamilton. 

lat'est  (lat'gst),  a.  [A  later  superl.  of  late  ;  cf.  last,  a.] 

1.  Last.  Archaic. 

2.  Superlative  of  late. 

Syn.  —  See  last. 

at  latest,  at  the  time  named  as  the  latest  possible ;  at  the 
last  possible  date  or  hour. 

||  la'tex  (la'tSks),  n.  [L.,  a  fluid.]  1.  A  plasma  or  other 
watery  fluid  of  the  body.  Obs. 

2.  Bot.  A  milky,  usually  white,  fluid  found  in  certain 
specially  differentiated  cells  (laticiferous  cells)  in  some  fam¬ 
ilies  of  seed  plants.  It  is  prominent  in  the  Asclepiadaceae, 
or  milkweed  family,  also  in  the  Apocynaceae,  Euphorbia- 
ceae,  Moraceae;  ana  Cichoriaceae.  The  latex  contains  va¬ 
rious  gum  resms,  fats,  wax,  and  often  a  complex  mixture 
of  other  substances,  frequently  including  poisonous  com¬ 
pounds.  Caoutchouc  is  its  chief  important  commercial 
product.  See  caoutchouc,  resin. 

latex  cell,  1.  tube,  1.  vessel.  Bot.  =  laticiferous  cell. 
lath  (l&th),  n.;  pi.  laths  (l&fchz).  [ME.  laththe ,  latthe , 
latte,  AS.  Isett ;  akin  to  D.  lat ,  G.  latte,  OHG.  latta  ;  cf. 
W.  Hath  a  rod,  staff,  yard.  Cf.  lattice.]  1.  Building. 
Any  of  a  number  of  thin  narrow  strips  of  wood,  nailed  to 
rafters,  ceiling  joists,  or  other  framework  of  a  building  to 
make  a  groundwork  or  key  for  slates,  tiles,  plastering, 
etc.,  or  in  constructing  light  frameworks,  as  trellises,  and 
the  like.  They  are  made  in  three  thicknesses  :  single  lath, 
the  thinnest ;  lath  and  half  lath,  usually  i  inch  thick  ;  and 
doable  lath,  about  $  inch  thick. 


lat'er-a'lis  (-aHYs),  w.  (L.]  Zool. 
Short  for  nervus  lateralis. 
la 'ter  an  (la'trcZn).  Scot.  var. 
of  LECTERN.  [CIL,  Table.  | 

Lateran  Councils.  See  coun-| 
lateratour.  -f  literature. 
latere.  {  latter. 
latered.  latrede.  [later, n.| 
||  la'te  res  (lftt'5r-ez),  n.;pl.  of  | 
lat'er-i-cum'bent.  a.  [ lateri -  -f- 
cumbent.]  Lying  on  the  side, 
lat  er-i-flex'ion,  n.  [ lateri -  -f- 
Jlexion ;  cf.  F.  latiriflexxon.] 
Lateral  curvature, 
lat'er-i-flo'ral,  lat'er-i-flo'roua, 
a.  [ lateri -  +  floral ,  -florous.] 
Bot.  Having  lateral  flowers.  R. 
lat/er-i-fO/li-OUS,  a.  [ lateri -  -f 
fohus.]  Bot.  Axillary.  Rare. 

1  a  t'e  r-i-n  e  r  v  e  d'  (lftt'Cr-Y- 
nflrvdO,  a.  [lateri-  -f  nerved."] 
Bot.  Having  lateral  veins 
lat'er-i-typ'y  (-tip7*),  n.  [See 
lateri-;  -type.T  Zool.  Bilat¬ 
eral  symmetry.  Rare,  —lat  er- 
1-typ'ic  (-ttp^Yk),  a.  Rare. 
lat  er-i-ver'sion.  n.  [lateri-  + 


version .]  A  turning,  bending, 
or  deviation,  to  one  side, 
lat'er-math.  +  lattermath. 
lat'er-more,  a.  Later  ;  second¬ 
ary.  Obs. 

LaUer-na'ri-a  (l&t'Sr-na'rY-d  ; 
11.5),  7i.  [NL.  ;  L.  latema ,  var. 
of  lantern  a,  lantern  -f-  -ar  ia.] 
Zool.  See  lantern  fly. 
late'Bome(lat'srim),a.  [AS.  lset- 
sum.  See  late,  a.  ;  1st  -some.] 
Slow;  tardy,  —late 'some- ness, 
n.  Both  Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 

||  la'tet  an'guis  in  her'ba  [L.] 
A  snake  lies  hid  in  the  grass. 

Vergil  (Eclogues,  III.  93). 
late 'wake'.  Scot.  &  dial.  Eng. 

corrupt,  of  lichwake. 
late'ward,  a.  tf  adv.  Late  ; 
backward.  Obs. 
late'ward  ly,  a.  Sr  adv.  Late- 
ward  ;  lately.  Obs.  [Lately.  | 
late 'while',  late' whiles,  adv.  \ 
lath.  Obs.  or  dial.  Eng.  var.  of 
LOATH. LOATHE. 

lath  brick.  A  long,  slender 
brick,  used  esp.  in  making  the 


2.  Building,  a  Expanded  or  otherwise  perforated  metal 
in  sheets,  stiffened  wire  cloth,  or  the  like,  used  as  a  substi¬ 
tute  for  wooden  laths  in  plastering.  See  expanded  metal, 
Jllust.  b  Any  of  the  small  angle  irons  to  support  the  cov¬ 
ering  of  an  iron  roof. 

3.  Mining.  A  board  or  plank,  sharpened  at  one  end  like 
sheet  piling,  used  in  roofing  levels  or  in  protecting  the 
sides  of  a  shaft  through  a  stratum  of  un¬ 
stable  earth. 

4.  Laths  collectively,  or  lath  work  ;  as, 
it  was  lightly  built  with  lath  and  plaster. 

6.  The  bow,  or  bending,  part  of  a  cross¬ 
bow.  Obs. 

lath  and  half  lath.  See  lath,  n.,  1,  above, 
lath  (lath),  v.  t.  ;  lathed  (lathd) ;  lath'- 
inq.  To  cover  or  line  with  laths, 
lathe  (lath),  n.  [AS.  IseS ;  orig.  uncert.] 


Engine  Lathe  a  Bed  or  Shears;  bb  Carriage, 
with  Cutting  Tool ;  c  Headstock  ;  d  Back  Gear; 
e  Cone;  f  Face  Plate  ;  g  Tailstock  ;  h  Feed 
Screw,  or  Lead  Screw 


a,  a  Laths,  3. 
One  of  the  ad¬ 
ministrative  divisions  (formerly  6,  now  5)  into  which  Kent, 
England,  is  divided,  each  containing  several  hundreds, 
lathe,  n.  [Prob.  of  Scand.  origin  ;  cf.  Dan.  drej elad  (Ox/. 
E.  D.) ;  perh.  orig.,  a  frame  to  hold  something,  and  akin 
to  E.  lade  to  load.]  1.  Mach.  A  machine  by  which  a 
piece  of  wood,  metal,  or  other  hard  material  is  held  and 
rotated  while  a  cutting  tool  is  being  presented  to  it.  The 
work  is  held  between  centers  contained  in  a  headstock 
and  tailstock,  or  is  secured  to  a  faceplate  chuck  or  to 
a  mandrel  attached  to  the  live  spindle.  The  tool  is  ful- 
cruraed  against  a  rest,  in  a  hand-turning  lathe,  or  is  held  in 
a  slide  rest  which  can  be  moved  either  by  hand  or  auto¬ 
matically,  as  In  the  engine  lathe,  which  traverses  the  slide 
rest  by  means 

of  the  lead  l  flsfcd  £'  f 
screw  as  1  ~ 

when  set  for 
screw  cut¬ 
ting.  In  the 
capstan,  moni¬ 
tor,  or  turret 
lathe,  em¬ 
ployed  esp. 
lor  repetition 
work,  a  num¬ 
ber  of  tools 
are  fixed  - in  a 
capstan  head, 
monitor,  or 
turret,  a  tool 
holder  piv¬ 
oted  so  as  to 
revolve  and 
present  any 
of  various 
tools  to  the 
work.  I  n 

many  automatic  lathes  and  screw-cutting  machines  the 
motions  of  the  work  and  turret  are  directed  by  a  cam 
wheel,  and  the  finished  pieces  of  work  are  dropped  out 
continuously  at  one  end,  while  a  bar  from  which  the 
pieces  are  formed  is  fed  in  at  the  other.  Cams  and  guides 
are  employed  in  other  special  lathes,  as  in  the  backing-off 
or  relieving  lathe,  a  machine  used  esp.  to  give  clearance  to 
taps,  having  for  this  purpose  a  device  to  give  the  cutting 
tool  such  a  transverse  motion  as  to  cause  it  to  gradually 
deepen  its  cut.  (See  Blanchard  lathe,  pole  lathe,  etc.) 
Lathes  are  used  in  turning,  screw  cutting,  drilling,  boring, 
chasing,  engraving,  polishing,  slotting,  etc. 

2.  A  form  of  potter’s  wheel. 

lathe,  v.  t.  ;  lathed  (lathd) ;  lath'ing  (lath'Tng).  To  cut, 
or  shape,  with  a  lathe. 

lathe,  n.  [Prob.  of  Scand.  origin  ;  cf.  Sw.  lad,  G.  lade.'] 
The  movable  swing  frame  of  a  loom,  carrying  the  reed  for 
separating  the  warp  threads  and  beating  up  the  weft ;  — 
called  also  lay  and  batten. 

lath'er  (lXtb'er),  n.  [AS.  leatSor  washing  soda;  akin  to 

1  cel.  lauSr,  L.  lavare  to  wash,  Gr.  Aoveii/,  and  prob.  to  E. 
lye.  Cf.  lave,  lye.]  1.  Foam  or  froth  made  by  soap 
agitated  with  water. 

2.  Foam  from  profuse  sweating,  as  of  a  horse. 

3-  Act  or  process  of  lathering, 
lath'er,  v.  t. ;  lath'ered  (-erd) ;  lath'er-ing.  [Cf.  AS. 
le&rian  to  lather,  anoint.  See  lather,  n.]  1.  To  spread 

over  with  lather  ;  as,  to  lathe r  the  face.  Smollett. 

2  To  beat  severely,  as  with  a  strap;  to  flog.  Coltoq. 
lath'er,  v.  i.  1.  To  form  lather,  or  a  froth  like  lather  ;  to 

accumulate  foam  from  profuse  sweating,  as  a  horse. 

2.  To  beat ;  thrash  ;  strike.  Coltoq. 

lath'ing  (lath'Tng),  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  of  lath,  to  cover  with 
laths  ;  specif.  :  vb.  n.  Act  or  process  of  placing  laths  so 
as  to  form  a  foundation  for  plaster,  tiling,  etc.  ;  laths,  col¬ 
lectively ;  lath  work.  See  lath,  n.,  1. 
lathing  hammer  or  hatchet.  A  hammer  having  a  hatchet 
blade,  used  to  trim  and  nail  laths.  See  hatchet,  Jllust. 
lath  nail  A  form  of  slender  nail  for  fastening  laths, 
lath'y  (l&th'T),  a.  Like  a  lath  ;  long  and  slender  ;  thin. 

A  lath) /  horse,  all  legs  and  length.  R  Browning 
lath'y  risrn  (15th'T-rTz’m),  n.  [From  Lathyrus.]  Med. 
A  morbid  condition  produced  by  the  use  as  food  of  the 
seeds  of  certain  species  of  Lathyrus ,  and  characterized  by 
paraplegia  with  tremor.  —  la-thyr'ic  (la-thTr'Tk),  a. 
Lath'y-rus  (lSth'T-rws),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  A d0vpo<;  a  kind  of 
pulse.]  Bot.  A  large,  widely  distributed  genus  of  faba- 
ceous  plants,  including  many  varieties  of  pea,  but  differ¬ 
ing  from  Pisum,  the  garden  pea,  in  having  the  style  not 


floor  on  which  malt  is  placed  in 

the  drying  kiln, 
lathe.'  loath,  loathe. 
lathe  (dial.  lath).  Obs.  or  dial. 
Eng.  var.  of  leath. 
lathe  (lath),  n.  [ME.  lathe; 
prob.  of  Scand.  origin  ;  cf.  Icel 
IdaSa  a  storehouse,  barn,  akin 
to  Sw.  lada ,  Dan.  lade,  G  lade 
a  chest,  and  to  E.  lade ,  v.  See 
lade  to  load.]  A  granary  ;  a 
barn.  Obs  or  Dial.  Eng. 
lathe,  r.  t.  [AS.  laSian.]  To  in¬ 
vite.  Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 
lathe  bearer.  A  lathe  dog  or 
carrier.  [latne.| 

lathe '-bore/,  v.  t.  To  bore  in  a| 
lathe  cheeks  or  shears.  The 
6ides  of  a  lathe  bed. 
lathe  chuck.  See  5th  chuck,  4. 
la-thee'  ( ld-te'),  n.  Alsola-thi' 
(-te').  [Hind,  lathi.]  A  heavy 
stick,  often  of  bamboo  bound 
with  iron.  Anglo-Indian. 
lathely.  -]*laidly.  [lath  7?.| 
lath'en  (i&th'’n),  a.  Made  of  | 


lath'er  (latfc'gr).  Obs.  or  dial 

Eng.  var.  of  ladder. 
lath'er  Obs.  or  Scot.  &  dial. 
Eng.  var.  of  leather. 
lath'er  (l&th'gr),  n.  One  who 
places  laths  for  the  plaster, 
lathe  race.  Var.  of  lay  race. 
lath'erd.  Lathered.  Ref.  Sp. 
lathe'reeve/,lath'reeve/,7j.  For¬ 
merly,  in  Kent.  England,  the 
head  officer  of  a  lathe, 
lath'er-er,  n.  One  who  lathers, 
lath'er-in.  lath'er-on.  Obs.  or 
Scot.  &  dial.  Eng.  for  ladronk. 
lath'er -y  (l&tb'gr-),  a.  Covered 
with  or  as  with  lather  ;  like  lath¬ 
er  in  consistencv  ;  frothy, 
lathes 'man  (lafes'nvJn).  n.  A 
workman  who  operates  a  lathe, 
lathe  work.  See  rose  engine. 
lath'ie  (14th'Y),n  Laddie.  Scot. 
lath'ing  (lath'Yng),  n.  [From 
lath  e  to  invite.]  An  invitation ; 
a  calling  ;  an  urging.  Obs.  or 
Dial.  Eng. 

L&th-rae'a  (lttth-re'd),  n.  [NL., 
fr.  Gr.  A aOpaios  secret,  hidden.] 


sulcate.  They  have  paripinuate  leaves  terminated  by  ten¬ 
drils,  and  axillary,  often  large  and  showy,  flowers.  The 
sweet  pea  is  L.  oaoratus  ;  the  everlasting  pea  is  L.  lalifo- 
lius.  Also  [l.c. J,  a  plant  of  this  genus.  See  pea,  sweet 
pea.  beach  pea. 

La'ti-an  (la'shT-an;  -shan  ;  7),  a.  Belonging,  or  relating, 
to  Latium,  a  country  of  ancient  Italy  ;  Latin.  See  Latin. 
lat  i  cif'er-ous  (15t/T-sTf'er-?/s),  a.  [L.  latex ,  laticis ,  a 
liquid  -j-  -ferous.]  Bot.  Containing  latex.  —  laticiferous 
cell,  tube,  or  vessel,  one  of  the  peculiar  thin-walled  cells  con¬ 
taining  latex  in  certain  families  of  seed  plants.  They  are 
remarkable  for  the  great  length  and  branching  develop¬ 
ment  which  they  attain. 

lat'i-clave  (ISt/I-klav),  n.  [L.  laticlavus,  laticlavium  ; 
latus  broad  -f-  clavus  nail,  a  purple  stripe  on  the  tunica  : 
cf.  F.  laticlave.]  Rom.  Antiq.  One  of  two  broad  stripes 
of  purple  on  the  fore  part  of  the  tunic,  or  both  together 
considered  as  a  badge,  worn  by  senators  and  others  of 
high  rank  as  an  emblem  of  office.  Cf.  angusticlave. 

lat  i-f lin'd!  um  (-fun'dl-wm),  n.  ;  pi.  -dia  (-a).  [L.,  fr. 
latus  broad  -{-fundus  estate.]  A  large  landed  estate  ;  as, 
the  latifvndia  of  ancient  Romans. — lat  i  fnn'dl  an(-#n),a. 

Lat'in  (lXt'Tn),  a.  [L.  Latinus  belonging  to  Latium,  Latin, 
fr.  Latium  a  country  of  Italy,  in  which  Rome  was  situated  : 
cf.  F.  latin.  Cf.  ladin,  lateen.]  1.  Of  or  pert,  to  Latium 
or  the  Latins,  a  people  of  Latium  ;  as,  the  Latin  language. 

2.  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  composed  in,  the  language  used 
by  the  Romans  or  Latins  ;  as,  a  Latin  grammar  ;  a  Latin 
composition  or  idiom. 

3.  Designating,  or  belonging  to,  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  its  rites,  priests,  members,  etc.,  esp.  as  opposed 
to  the  Greek  Church  ;  as,  the  Latin  fathers. 

4.  Designating  the  peoples,  nationalities,  or  countries, 
such  as  the  French,  Italian,  Spanish,  etc.,  whose  languages 
are  descended  from  the  Latin  and  whose  culture  is  most 
directly  derived  from  that  of  ancient  Rome  ;  of  or  pertain¬ 
ing  to  such  peoples ;  as,  Latin  civilization  ;  Latin  senti¬ 
ment  ;  the  Latin  races  of  South  America. 

6.  Eng.  Law.  Designating  the  common-law  side  of  Chan¬ 
cery  (which  see,  def.  2). 

Latin  alphabet.  See  Latin,  n .,  1.  —  L.  American,  a  citizen  of 
any  American  nation  in  which  the  official  or  chief  language 
is  Romance;  often,  specif.,  a  citizen  of  such  a  nation  de¬ 
scended  from  Europeans  of  Romance  speech.— L.  crow. 
See  cross,  Jllust.  —  L.  kingdom,  the  Christian  kingdom  of 
Jerusalem  under  French  or  Latin  kings  from  1099  to  1187. 
—  L.  Monetary  Uniont  or  L.  Union,  a  union  formed  in  1865  by 
France,  Italy,  Belgium,  and  Switzerland  (Greece  joined  in 
1868)  for  the  uniform  regulation  of  their  coinage.  Nomi¬ 
nally  on  a  double  standard,  the  agreement  having  provided 
for  the  unlimited  coinage  of  gold  and  five-franc  silver 
pieces  of  full  legal-tender  value  at  the  ratio  of  15$  to  1, 
the  Union  really  had  a  limning  standard  (etalon  boiteux) 
after  1873,  when  it  so  limited  silver  coinage  as  virtually  to 
adopt  the  single  gold  standard.  France  ceased  silver  coin¬ 
age  in  1876,  Belgium  and  Switzerland  having  already  done 
so  ;  and  the  Union  now  has  the  gold  standard.  — L.  right, 
Rom.  Laic .  the  jus  Latii.  —  L.  square,  Math.,  the  problem 
of  filling  all  the  n-  compartments  of  a  lattice  of  n  columns 
and  n  rows  with  n  different  elements,  no  element  occur¬ 
ring  twice  in  the  same  column  or  same  row.  It  is  solved 
by  the  method  of  differential  operators.  —  L.  versions  (of 
the  Bible).  See  version. 

Lat'in  (ISt'Tn),  n.  1.  The  language  of  ancient  Latium  and 
of  Rome,  and  until  the  17th  century  practically  the  univer¬ 
sal  language  of  learniugand  diplomacy  throughout  western 
Europe.  Latin,  with  the  Romance  languages  developed 
from  it,  is  the  chief  member  of  the  Italic  subfamily,  inter¬ 
mediate  between  the  Hellenic  and  Celtic  subfamilies,  of  the 
Indo-European  languages  (which  see).  Its  historv  com¬ 
prises  an  archaic  period,  previous  to  the  middle  oi  the  3d 
century  b.  c.,  represented  by  a  few  inscriptions ;  and  a  liter¬ 
ary  period,  often  dividedinto  developmental  stages  as  fol¬ 
lows  ;  the  ante-classical,  from  240  to  80  b.  c.,  which  includes 
the  writings  of  Plautus  and  Terence ;  the  classical ,  com¬ 
prising,  (1)  the  golden  age,  from  80  b.  c.  to  14  a.  d.,  during 
which  Cicero.  Caesar,  Virgil,  Ovid,  Horace,  Sallust,  Catul¬ 
lus,  Livy,  and  others,  brought  the  language  to  its  finest 
and  most  characteristic  expression,  (2)  the  silver  age, 
from  14  to  180  a.  d.,  in  whicn  Tacitus,  Martial.  Juvenal, 
the  two  Plinys,  and  others  wrote  ;  and  the  post-classical , 
marked  by  the  spread  of  Latin  throughout  the  world  as 
the  language  of  learning  and  statecraft  and  by  decay  of 
its  classical  purity  and  style,  the  language  only  occasion¬ 
ally,  as  in  the  Italian  Renaissance,  again  approaching  Cic¬ 
eronian  elegance.  In  its  inflections  Latin  is  less  complex 
than  Greek,  and  it  also  lacks  the  euphony,  variety,  grace, 
and  subtle  suggestion  of  Greek.  The  classical  Latins 
themselves,  however,  deemed  it  of  greater  stateliness  and 
power,  and  centuries  of  usage  in  legal,  philosophical,  and 
scientific  terminologies  have  shown  its  admirable  precision 
and  compactness.  The  Latin,  or  Roman,  alphabet,  originally 
of  21  letters,  was  developed  from  that  of  the  Chalcidian 
Greek  colonies  in  Italy.  About  50  b.  c.  two  letters  (Y,  Z) 
were  added,  but  used  only  in  foreign  (chiefly  Greek)  words. 

I  served  both  as  vowel  (i)  and  consonant  (j),  as  did  V  (u,  v) ; 
otherwise,  excepting  W,  which  the  Romans  lacked,  the  al¬ 
phabet  was  the  same  as  the  English,  which  is  descended 
from  it.  The  Romans  regularly  used  only  capitals,  which 
were  gradually  replaced,  except  iu  headings,  titles,  etc.,  by 
uncials,  and  these  again  by  minuscules,  the  small  letters 
familiar  to  us  not  coming  into  general  use  until  about  the 
close  of  the  8th  century  a.  d.  Cf.  Romance  languages. 

2.  a  One  of  the  people  of  ancient  Latium,  who  formed  a 
part  of  the  Itali.  See  Italian,  n.,1.  b  Rom.  Hist.  One 
of  those  having  the  jus  Latii  (which  see) ;  also,  one  of  the 


Bot  A  small  genus  of  Old  World 

orobanchaceous  parasitic  and 
often  carnivorous  plants.  L. 
s (plain aria  is  the  toothwort. 
Lath'rl-di'l-dse  (Ifith'rY-dT'Y- 
de),  n.pl.  [NL.  ;  Gr.  Aaflpifiio? 
secret  -f  -idee.]  Zool.  An  exten¬ 
sive  and  widely  distributed  fam¬ 
ily  of  very  small  clavicorn  bee¬ 
tles.  having  three-jointed  tarsi 
and  elytra  which  usually  com¬ 
pletely  cover  the  abdomen. 
They  are  thought  to  live  mostly 
on  fungoid  matter,  but  some  spe¬ 
cies  inhabit  ants’  nests.  —  lath- 
rld'i-id  ( 1  fi  t  h-r  Y  d'Y-Y  d),  w.  — 
lath-rid'i-oid  (-oid),  a. 
laththe  {  lath.  [Lathing. | 
lath'work/  (l&th'wflrkQ*  ?i.  | 
La'ti-al  (la'shY-<7l),  a.  Latian. 
Ohs.  —  La  ti-al'i-ty,  n.  Obs. 
la-tib'u-lize  (ld-tYb'tl-lTz),  v.  i. 
fL.  latihvlum  hiding  place,  fr. 
latere  lie  hid.]  To  hibernate.  R. 
|J  Ja  tib'u-lum  (-lwm),«..-  pi.- la 
(-Id).  [L.]  A  hiding  place, 
lat'i-cos'tate  ( lftt/'Y-k5s'tat),  a. 


[L.  latus  broad  -f  E  co5faf«.] 
Broad-ribbed. 

lat  l-den'tate(-dSn'tat), a.  [L. 
latus  broad  +  E.  dentate .] 
Broad-toothed. 

lat'i-fo'li-ate  (-f5'lY-fit),  lat'i- 
fo'li-ous  (-ws),  a.  [L.  latifolius  ; 
latus  broad  -f  folium  leaf.]  Bot ■ 
Having  broad  leaves.  Rare. 

II  la'ti-go  (la'tP-g6),  n. ;  pi.  -gos 
(Sp.- gos).  [Sp.7d<ipo.]  Along 
strap  attached  to  the  saddletree 
to  tighten  and  fasten  the  cinch  ; 
—  called  also  latigo  strap.  West¬ 
ern  U.  S.  fir  Sp.  Amer. 
La-tll'l-dae  (Id-tYl'Y-de),  n.  vl. 
[NL.,  fr.  the  generic  name  /,«- 
tihis,  fr.  L.  latus  broad.]  Zool. 
A  small  family  of  marine  ucan- 
thopterygian  fishes  having  an 
elongated  body,  long  dorsaland 
anal  fins,  and  thoracic  or  sub¬ 
jugular  ventral  fins.  It  includes 
the  tilefish  and  blanquillos. 
lat'i-mer,  n.  [OF.  latinier.la- 
timier .  prop.,  one  knowing  Lat¬ 
in.]  An  interpreter.  Obs. 


ale,  senate,  care,  ftm,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofa;  eve,  $vent,  dnd,  recent,  maker;  Ice,  Ill;  old,  6bey,  orb,  5dd,  s&ft,  connect ;  use,  finite,  urn,  tip,  circus,  menii ; 

D  Foreign  Word.  +  Obsolete  Variant  of.  4-  combined  with.  =  equals. 
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class  of  manumitted  slaves  (tlie  Latini  Juniani)  whose  man* 
umission  failed  to  comply  with  all  the  requisites  for  Roman 
citizenship,  but  who  by  the  Lex  Junia  Norbana  were  placed 
on  the  same  footing  as  the  Latins  proper. 

3-  a  A  citizen  or  inhabitant  of  western  Europe  j  —  so 
called  at  the  time  of  the  Crusades  in  contrast  to  the 
Greeks.  Now  Chiefly  Historical,  b  A  member  of  the 
Latin,  or  Roman,  Church,  c  A  Latin  author.  Obs.  d  A 
school  exercise  in  Latin  ;  a  translation  into  Latin.  Obs. 
Latin  (ISt'Tn),  v.  t.  ;  Lat'ined  (-Tnd) ;  Lat'in-ing.  To 
turn  or  render  into  Latin ;  to  interlard  with  Latin  ;  with 
it,  to  write  or  speak  Latin. 

La  tin!  an  (15-tin'T-5n),  a.  Designating,  or  pertaining  to, 
Latin  and  a  number  of  kindred  dialects  forming  a  branch 
of  the  Italic  languages. 

Latin  ism  (lSt'In-Iz’m),n.  1.  A  Latin  idiom  ;  a  mode  of 
speech  peculiar  to  Latin  ;  also,  a  mode  of  speech  in  an¬ 
other  language,  as  English,  formed  on  a  Latin  model. 

The  term  is  also  sometimes  used  by  Biblical  scholars 
to  designate  a  Latin  word  in  Greek  letters,  or  the  Latin 
sense  of  a  Greek  word  in  the  Greek  Testament. 

2.  A  Latin  mode  of  thought  or  feeling.  Rare. 

Latin  ist,  7i.  [Cf.  F.  latiniste.]  One  skilled  in  Latin  ;  a 
Latin  scholar.  “  He  left  school  a  good  Latinist .”  Macaulay. 
Lat  in-islic  (-Ys'tTk)  )  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  Latinism  ; 
Lat  in  isli  cal  (-tl-kdl)  j  in  the  Latin  style  or  idiom. 
“  Latinistic  words.”  Fitzed.  Hall. 

La-tinl-ty  (ld-tTn'T-tT),  n.  [L.  latinitas :  cf.  F .  latinite.] 

1.  The  use  of  the  Latin  tongue,  style,  or  idiom  ;  style  in 
writing  or  speaking  Latin.  “  His  elegant  Latinity .”  Motley. 

2.  The  status  or  right  of  a  person  having  the  jus  Latii. 

Lat  in  i  za'tion  (lSt/Tn-T-za'slmn  ;  -I-za'-),  n.  The  act, 

process,  or  result,  of  Latinizing,  as  a  word,  language,  or 
country. 

The  Germanization  of  Britain  went  far  deeper  than  the  Latin- 
izatton  of  France.  j /,  Arnold. 

Latin  ize  (15t'Tn-iz),  v.  t.  ;  Lat'in-ized  (-izd) ;  Lat'in-iz'- 
ino  (-Iz'Tng).  [L.  latinizare:  cf.  F.  latiniser .]  1.  To 

translate  into  Latin  ;  to  give  Latin  terminations  or  forms 
to,  as  to  foreign  words,  in  writing  Latin  ;  rarely,  to  print, 
or  write,  in  Latin  letters. 

2.  To  bring  under  the  power  or  influence  of  the  Romans  or 

Latins  ;  to  affect  with  the  usages  of  the  Latins,  especially 
in  speech.  “  Latinized  races.”  Lou  ell. 

3.  To  make  like  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  or  diffuse  Ro¬ 
man  Catholic  ideasin;  as,  to  Zahm'ze  the  Church  of  England. 

Latin  ize,  v.  i.  1.  To  use  Latinisms. 

2.  To  come  under  the  influence  of  the  Romans,  or  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church. 

latl  ros'tral  (lat'T-rSs'tral),  lat  i  ros'trate  (lXt'T-r5s'trat), 
a.  [See  Latirostres.]  Zo'dl.  Having  a  broad  beak. 
Latl-roslres  (-trez),  n.  pi.  [NL.;  L.  laius  broad  -{-  ros¬ 
trum  beak.]  A  group  of  birds  usually  including  only  the 
swallows. 

la-tis'si  mus  dor 'si  (ld-tis'I-mus  dSr'sI).  [NL.,  lit.,  the 
broadest  (muscle)  of  the  back.]  Anal.  A  broad,  flat  super¬ 
ficial  muscle  of  the  lower  part  of  the  back.  In  man  it 
arises  from  the  spinous  processes  of  the  six  inferior  dorsal 
vertebra,  the  lumbar  fascia,  the  iliac  crest,  and  the  three 
or  four  lower  ribs.  Its  fibers  converge,  and  it  is  inserted 
by  a  short,  thick  tendon  into  the  bicipital  groove  of  the 
humerus.  It  draws  the  arm  backward  and  downward  and 
rotates  it  inward. 

la'tite  (la' tit),  n.  [From  Latium ,  Italy,  where  its  occur¬ 
rence  was  first  described.]  Lava  or  volcanic  rock  interme¬ 
diate  between  andesite  and  trachyte  ;  tracliyandesite. 
lati  tude  (15t'T-tud),  n.  [L.  latitude  breadth,  fr.  latus 
broad,  wide,  for  older  stlatus  :  cf.  F.  latitude. 1.  Extent 
or  distance  from  side  to  side  ;  breadth  ;  width.  Obs.  or  R. 

Provided  the  length  do  not  exceed  the  latitude  above  one  third 
part.  sir  //.  Wotton. 

2  Extent  ;  amplitude;  scope  ;  range  ;  esp.,  extent  of 
signification,  application,  etc.  Rare. 

I  pretend  not  to  treat  of  them  in  their  full  latitude.  Locke. 

3.  Freedom  from  confinement  or  narrow  limits ;  inde¬ 
pendence  of  action,  thought,  opinion,  etc.  ;  as,  great  lati¬ 
tude  is  allowed  an  admiral  at  sea. 

4.  Deviation  from  a  standard  ;  laxity  ;  looseness  of  morals 
or  conduct.  Obs. 

5.  Geog.  Angular  distance  measured  on  a  meridian ; 
now,  distance,  north  or  south,  from  the  equator.  The 
length  of  a  degree  of  latitude  varies  somewhat  on  different 
parts  of  a  meridian,  on  account  of  the  flattened  figure  of 
the  earth,  being  68.704  statute  miles  at  the  equator,  and 
69.407  at  the  poles. 

6.  A  region  or  locality  as  marked  by  its  latitude  ;  — often 
in  pi.  ;  as,  cold  latitudes  ;  corn  will  grow  in  these  latitudes. 

7.  Astron.  More  fully,  celestial  latitude.  Angular  distance 
of  a  heavenly  body  from  the  ecliptic. 


lat'i-tU'dl-nal  (15t/T-tu'dT-ual),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  lat¬ 
itude,  esp.  geographical  latitude ;  in  the  direction  of  lati¬ 
tude.  —  lat  i-tu'di  nal  ly,  adv. 

lat  i-tu'di  na'ri  an  (lat'i-tu'dT-ua'rT-an ;  116),  a.  [Cf.  F. 
latitudinaire.]  1.  Indifferent,  or  opposed,  to  a  strict  ap¬ 
plication  of  any  particular  standard,  or  norm,  of  belief  or 
opinion,  esp.  in  matters  of  religion  ;  hence,  deviating  more 
or  less  widely  from  such  standard  ;  tolerant  of  variations 
in  opinion  or  doctrine  ;  as,  latitudinarian  divines  ;  latitu- 
dijiaidaji  theologj’. 

Latitudinarian  sentiments  upon  religious  subjects.  Allibone 
2  Lax  in  moral  principles  or  conduct.  Rare. 
lat  1-tU  di  na'ri-an,  n.  1.  One  who  is  broad  and  liberal, 
or  not  restrained  by  precise  settled  limits,  in  his  standards 
of  belief  and  conduct ;  one  who  indulges  freedom  in  think¬ 
ing,  esp.  in  religious  matters,  and  who  cares  little  about 
mere  forms  of  creed,  worship,  or  church  government. 

2.  Eng.  Eccl.  Hist,  a  One  of  those  members  of  the  Church 
of  England,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  17th  century,  who  ad¬ 
vocated  toleration  of  opinions  as  to  authority,  government, 
and  doctrine  varying  from  those  then  generally  received 
in  that  church,  as  being  matters  of  minor  importance. 

They  were  called  “  men  of  latitude  ;  ”  and  upon  this,  men  of 
narrow  thoughts  fastened  upon  them  the  name  of  latitudina- 
rians.  Bp.  Burnet. 

b  Later,  one  of  the  Broad  Church  party  in  the  Church  of 
England. 

lat  i-tu'dl-na'rl-an  ism  (-Tz’m),  72.  A  latitudinarian  sys¬ 
tem  or  condition ;  latitudinarian  beliefs,  doctrines,  or  at¬ 
titude  ;  liberality  of  opinion,  esp.  in  religious  matters. 
Fierce  sectarianism  bred  fierce  latitudinananism.  DeQuincey. 
lat  i-tu'di  nous  (-tu'dT-nws),  a.  Having  latitude,  or 
breadth  ;  having  latitude  of  thought  or  interpretation, 
la  tri'a  (ld-tri'd),  n.  [L.,  fr.  Gr.  \arpeia,  fr.  Aarptvet^  to 
serve.]  In  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  the  highest  kind 
of  worship,  or  that  paid  to  God  only  ;  —  distinguished 
from  dulia ,  or  the  inferior  worship  paid  to  saints,  and  from 
hyperdulia ,  or  the  worship  paid  to  the  Virgin  Mary.  —  la- 
tri'al  (-51),  a.  Obs.  —  la  tri'an  (-5n),  a.  Obs. 
la-trine'  (la-tren'),  n.  [L.  latrina:  cf.  F.  latrines.]  A 
privy,  esp.  in  a  camp,  hospital,  or  the  like, 
lat  ro-cln'i  um  (lXt'rd-sTn'l-Sm),  n.  [L.  See  larceny.] 

1.  Raman  Law.  Highway  robbery  ;  brigandage. 

2.  [ cap .]  Eccl.  Hist.  The  heretical  council  held  at  Eph¬ 
esus,  a.  d.  449  ;  — a  name  given  to  it,  first  by  Leo  the 
Great  in  451,  because  of  its  disorderly  and  irregular  pro¬ 
ceedings.  It  declared  in  favor  of  the  doctrine  of  one  na¬ 
ture  in  Christ.  Called  also  Robber  Synod. 

-latry.  [Gr.  -A arpeia  (as  in  eiSuthohaTpela  idolatry),  fr. 
Aarpeia  service.]  A  suffix  denoting  worship  of ;  as  in 
angelo lalry,  biblio/ahT/. 

lat'ten  (ISt'cn),  n.  [ME.  latoun ,  laton ,  OF.  laton,  F.  laiton.] 

1.  A  kiud  of  brass  or  brasslike  alloy  hammered  into  thin 

sheets,  formerly  much  used  for  church  utensils,  as  candle¬ 
sticks,  crosses,  etc.  ;  —  called  also  black  latten  or  latten 
brass.  “  A  cross  of  latoun  full  of  stones.”  Chaucer. 

2.  Sheet  tin ;  iron  plate,  covered  with  tin  (called  white 
latten)  ;  also,  any  metal  in  thin  sheets  ;  as,  gold  latten. 
Specif.,  pi. :  Metal  sheets  between  and  a  little  less  than 
3*5  of  an  inch  in  thickness  ;  trebles.  Sheets  thinner  than 
this  are  called  extra  lattens. 

lat'ter  (ISt'er),  a.  [ME.  later,  Isetter  (AS.  Isetra ),  compar. 
of  lat  late.  See  late  ;  cf.  later  (a  more  recent  forma¬ 
tion).  1.  Slower.  Obs. 

2.  Being  more  recent  or  more  advanced  in  time  ;  coming 
or  happening  after  something  else  ;  later ;  now  usually, 
specif.,  being,  or  belonging  or  pertaining  to,  the  end  of  a 
period  of  time  ;  as,  the  latter  part  of  the  week. 

3.  Of  two  things,  being  the  one  mentioned  second  ;  — 
opposed  to  former. 

The  difference  between  reason  and  revelation,  and  in  what 
sense  the  latter  is  superior.  I.  fVafts 

4.  Last;  latest;  final.  “My  latter  gasp.”  Shak.  Obs. 
or  Archaic ,  exc.  in  “  latter  days.” 

latter  end,  the  end  of  life’;  death.  —  1.  Lammas,  a  day  that 
will  never  come,  there  being  only  one  Lammas.  —  1.  Mary 
day,  one  of  the  festivals  of  tlie  Virgin  Mary,  later  than  the 
Annunciation,  as  the  Nativity,  Sept.  8,  or  the  Assumption, 
Aug.  15.  Obs.  —  L.  Prophets.  See  Old  Testament.  —  1. 
spring,  the  last  part  of  the  spring  of  the  year-  Obs.  Shak. 
lat'ter— day',  a.  Belonging  to  present  times  or  those  recent 
by  comparison. 

Latter-day  Saint,  a  Mormon.  See  Mormon. 
lat'ter  ly  (-1T) ,  adv.  Lately  ;  of  late  ;  recently  ;  at  a  later, 
as  distinguished  from  a  former,  period. 

Latterly  I  find  myself  getting  weary.  Hawthorne. 
lat'tice  (lXt'Ts),  n.  [ME.  Idtis,  F.  la  ids  latinvork,  fr.  latte 
lath,  of  G.  origin.  Cf.  1st  lath.]  1.  A  kind  of  frame¬ 
work  or  structure  of  wood  or  metal,  made  by  crossing 
laths  or  other  thin  strips  so  as  to  form  a  network  ;  as,  the 


lat'la.  +  latten. 

latin.  Obs.  p.  p.  of  let. 
Lat'in-ate,  a.  Of,  pert,  to,  or 
derived  from,  Latin.  Rare. 

||  La'ti-ne  dic'tum  (lit'I-ne). 
fL.]  Spoken  in  Latin. 
Lat'in-er,  n.  [From  Latin.] 

1.  A  Latin  scholar  ;  a  Latinist. 
Colloq. 

2.  [7.  c.’]  [ME.  latynere,  OF.  la- 
timer.  See  latimek.]  An  in¬ 
terpreter  ;  a  latimer.  Obs.  tf  A*. 
Latin-esque',  a.  See  -esque. 
La-tin'ic,  a.  Latin, 
latinier,  n.  [See  latin  er,  2.] 
An  interpreter.  Obs. 
La-tin'i-form,  a.  Latin  in  form ; 
Latinized. 

|  La-ti'ni  Ju'ni-a'ni  (ld-tl'nl 
j<5o'nl-a'nI).  [L.]  See  Latin, 
n.,  2  b. 

La^tin'i-sa  tor,  72.  Latinist.  Obs. 
La-tin'i- taster  (bi-tln'Y-tfts'- 
t5r),  n.  [Cf.  POETASTER.]  One 
who  has  a  smattering  of  Latin. 
Lat'in-iz  er  (lttt'Yn-Tz'Pr),  n.  a 
One  who  Latinizes,  b  A  Latin¬ 
ist.  [Latin.  I 

Lat'in-less.  a.  I  g  n  o  r  a  n  t  of  | 
Lat'in-ly,  adv.  In  tlie  Latin 
language  ;  incorrect  Latin.  Ohs. 
Lati'nus  (ld-tT'ntfs),  n.  [L.j 
Class.  Myth.  King  of  Latium, 
lather  of  Lavinia. 

K'tion  (la'shitn),  n.  [L.  latio, 
fr.  latus  borne.  See  tolerate.] 
A  moving  ;  translation.  Obs.  or 
Astro!. 

*at  i-pen'nate  (lfit'Y-pgn'af), 
lat  l-pen'nine(-In  ; -Yn),  a.  [L. 


latus  broad  +  ]>enna  wing.] 
Znbl.  Broad-winged, 
lat  i-plan'tar  (-pl&n'tar),  a. 
[L.  latus  broad  +  planta  sole  of 
the  foot.]  Having  the  hinder 
part  of  the  tarsus  rounded,  as 
certain  birds:  —  opposed  to 
acut {plantar.  [Latirostral.  R.  I 
lat  i-ros'trous  (-rbs'tnls),  «.| 
La-ti'rus  (ld-tl'n/s),  n.  [NL., 
fr.  Gr.  AaOvpo?  a  sort  of  plant.] 
Zool.  A  genus  of  rachiglossate 
gastropods  of  the  family  Fas- 
ciolariidie,  having  a  somewhat 
fusiform  shell  with  a  costate 
spire  and  oblong  aperture  whose 
columellar  border  has  two  or 
three  oblique  folds, 
latis.  lattm’E. 
lat  i-sep'tate  ( l&t'Y-sPp'tat),  or 
lat'i-sept  (-sCpt),  a.  [L.  latus 
broad  +  E.  septate.]  Bot.  Hav¬ 
ing  a  broad  dissepiment :  —  said 
of  certain  si linues.  [late.! 

lat'ish  (lal'Tsh),  a.  Somewhat | 
lat  i-ster'nal  ( lftt'l-stflr'ntfl),  a. 
L.  latus  broad  4-  E.  sternal.] 
laving  a  broad  sternum, 
lat'i-tan  cy  (l&t'T-Mn-sY),  n. 
[See  latitant.]  State  of  being 
latitant.  Rare. 

lat'i-tant  (lat'Y-tdnt),  a.  [L. 
latitans ,  p.  pr.  of  latitare  to  lie 
hid,  to  lurk,  v.  intens.  fr.  latere 
to  be  hid.]  Lying  hid  :  con¬ 
cealed;  latent;  hibernating.  R. 
—  One  in  hiding.  R- 
lat'i-tat  (-tit),  v.  [L.,  he  lies 
hid.]  O.  Eng.  Law.  A  writ 


based  on  presumption  that  the 
pfrsmi  summoned  was  hiding, 
lat'i-tate  (-tat),  r.  i.  [L.  Intita- 
/  «  .]  To  lurk.  Obs.  lat  i-ta'tion 
(-ta'sh«n),  77.  Obs. 
lat' i-tu'di-na-ry  ( lat'Y-tn  'dY-nit- 
rl),  a.  Latitudinarian. 
lat  i-tu'di  nism,  n.  Lutitudinn- 
rianism.  Obs.  [=  jus  Latii. | 
||  La'ti  um  ( la'shl-ilm),  7j.  [L.]| 

latii.  f  LOATHLY. 

lat-mar'  (lat-miir'),  n.  [Pan¬ 
jabi  lat  mar.]  One  who  hak 
raised  embankments  to  irrigate 
lands  for  cultivation,  thereby 
acquiring  an  inheritable  estate 
in  the  lands  cultivated.  India. 
Lat'mi-an  (Ittt'mY-d'n),  a.  Of 
or  pertaining  to  Latmus  (Gr. 
Aarjxos),  a  mountain  in  ancient 
Caria,  made  in  mythology  the 
scene  of  the  story  of  Selene,  or 
Luna  (the  moon),  and  Endymi- 
<>n  (  which  <ee  ). 

lat'o-my  (lfit'fi-mY),  n.  [Gr. 
\aTOfxca  ;  Aaa?,  A  as,  stone  -f 
-To/Ltta  cutting.  See  -tom  y.]  A 
stone  quarry.  Obs. 
laton.  ^  LATTEN. 

La-to'na  (la-td'nd),  r>.  [L.] 

Rom.  Myth.  Leto.  —  La-to'ni-an 
(-nT-dEn).  a. 

latony.  f  litany.  [Obs.  &of.| 
latour,  72.  [L.  lator.]  A  carrier.  | 
La'tour'  (la'ti’ibr'),  n.  A  kind 
of  wine.  See  Bordeaux,  n. 
la  tra-bil'i-ty  (15'trd-bYl'Y-tY), 
77.  [L.  latrabilis  barking.]  Fac¬ 
ulty  of  barking.  Ohs. 


la'tr&nt  (la'trdnt),  a.  IL.  la- 
trans ,  p.  pr.  of  lat  rare.  See  la- 
trate.]  Barking  ;  — chiefly 
used  fig.  [barking.  I 

la-tra'tion  (ld-tra'sh/in),  77.  A  I 
la-tra'tor,  22.  [L.]  One  that 

barks,  as  a  dog  or  a  scoffer.  Obs. 
latrede,  a.  [AS.  Itefrwde.  See 
late,  a.;  rede.]  Inclined  to 
tardiness  ;  dilatory.  Obs. 
la-treu'tic  (la-t’roo'tlk),  la- 
treu'ti-cal  (-kdl),  [Gr.  Aa- 
rpevTtKO?,  fr.  harpeveLV  to 
serve,  to  worship.]  Of  or  per¬ 
taining  to  latrin.  Rare. 
la'tri-al-ly,  adv.  In  the  way  of 
latria.  Ohs. 

Lat  ri-dl'i-dae  (Hlt'rY-dT'T-de),77. 
n/.  [NL.]  =  Lathkidiid.e. 
la^trobe'  (ld-tr5b'),  n.  [After 
J.  H.  B.  Latrobe,  its  inventor.] 
=  Baltimore  heater. 
la-trob'ite  ( l«-trob'Tt),  n.  [Aft¬ 
er  Kcv.  C.  I.  Latrobe.]  Min.  A 
pink  variety  of  anorthite. 
la-troc'i-nate.  r.  i.  [L.  latroci- 
nntus ,  p.  p.]  To  rob  ;  to  thieve. 
Ohs.  —  la-troc  i-na'tion.  n.  Obs. 
lat'ro-cin  y,  77.  [L.  lati-ocinium. 
Cf.  larceny.]  Highway  rob- 
bery  ;  brigandage  or  plunder¬ 
ing  ;  also,  a  robber  band.  Obs. 
Lat  ro-dec'tus  ( Iftt'ro-dCk'twB), 
77.  [NL.]  Zoi'l.  A  genus  of  spi¬ 
ders  which  includes  several  very 
venomous  species,  as  the  katipo 
and  malinignatte.  [tern.  I 
la'tron.  Obs.  Scot.  var.  of  lec-| 
la'tron,  n.  [L.  latro ,  latronis , 


lattice  of  a  window ;  —  called  also  latticework  ;  hence,  any 
window,  door,  gate,  or  the  like,  having  a 
lattice. 

The  mother  of  Sisera  looked  out  at  a  win¬ 
dow,  and  cried  through  the  lattice.  Jtidg.  v.  28. 

2.  A  lattice  (in  sense  1)  or  an  imitation 
of  a  lattice,  usually  painted  red,  used  as 
the  sign  of  an  alehouse  or  inn,  as  was 
formerly  common.  Obs.  or  Hist. 

3.  A  representation  or  semblance  of  a 

-  lattice ;  as ;  a  Her.  The  representation 

.  _  of  a  lattice  used  as  a  bearing,  the  bands 

being  vertical  and  hori-  v~gri=i~i=rw  y 
zontal.  b  Math.  A  rect-  aJIL^  "  * 
angle  cut  up  into  (equal) 
small  rectangles  by  parallels  to  the  sides, 
lat'tice  (lat'Ts),  v.  t. ;  lat'ticed  (-1st) ; 
lat'tic-ing  (-T-sTug).  1.  To  make  a  lat¬ 
tice  of ;  to  give  the  appearance  of  a  lattice 
to  ;  as,  to  lattice  timber. 

Dim,  \e&f-latticed  windows  of  the  grove. 

Longfellow. 

2.  To  close  or  inclose,  as  an  opeuing, 


Lattice,  Her. 


with  latticework  ;  to  furnish  with  a  lattice ;  as,  to  lattice 


a  window  ;  —  often  with  tip. 

Therein  it  beemeth  he  [Alexander]  hath  latticed  up  Caeear. 

Sir  T.  North. 

lattice  bridge.  A  bridge  supported  by  lattice  girders, 
or  lattice  trusses, 
lat'ticed  (lSt'Tst), 
a.  1.  Furnished 
with  a  lattice  or 
latticework. 

2.  Marked  or  ar¬ 
ranged  so  as  to  rep¬ 
resent  or  suggest 
a  lattice  ;  specif., 
clathrate  or  can- 
cellate,  as  a  leaf.  Lattice  Bridge, 

latticed  cell,  Bot M  a  sieve  tube. 

lattice  girder  or  truss.  One  with  top  and  bottom  flanges 
connected  by  a  latticework  web.  See  truss,  n..l.Illust. 
lattice  plant,  or  lattice— leal,  n.  Any  plant  of  the  genus 
Aponogeton  so  called  from  the  leaves,  in  which  the  pa¬ 
renchyma  between  the  veins  is  wanting.  See  Aponogeton. 
lat'tice  work  (lStTs-wfirk'),  n.  A  lattice,  or  work  made 
of  lattices  ;  lattices  collectively, 
lat'tic  ing  (lat'T-sTng),  72.  1.  Act  or  process  of  making  a 

lattice,  or  of  fitting  a  lattice. 

2 .  A  lattice  ;  latticework ;  as,  the  latticing  of  a  lattice 
girder.  In  a  compound  strut  or  girder,  formed  of  two  chan¬ 
nel  bars  or  the  like,  connected  by  short  diagonal  bracing 
bars  forming  a  triangulation  but  not  crossing,  the  bracing 
bars,  while  ofteu  called  latticing ,  are  more  strictly  lacing. 
See  girder,  JHust .,  half-lattice  girder. 
lat  ti-ci'nio  (lat'te-che'nyo),  n.  [It.,  lit.,  a  food  prepared 
from  milk,  fr.  L.  lacticinium,fr.  Iacjactis}  milk.]  Akindof 
glass  or  glassware  containing  milk-white  canes  or  threads. 
It  is  principally  made  in  Murano  near  Venice. 
la'tUS  (la'tiis),  72.  /  pi.  latera  (ISt'e-rd).  [L.]  Side. — 
II  la'tus  rec'tum  (r<5k't?7m)  [L.,  the  right  side],  Conic  Sec¬ 
tions ,  the  intercept  made  by  a  conic  on  the  chord  through 
a  focus  parallel  to  a  directrix  ;  the  parameter  of  the 
principal  axis.  See  focus,  parameter.  —  II  1.  trana-ver'sum 
(tr5ns-vfir's?7m)  [L.,  the  transverse  side],  Math.,  in  conics, 
the  transverse  diameter.  Obs. 


laud  (16d),  72.  [L.  laus,  laudis:  cf.  F.  laude.  See  laud, 
v.t.]  1.  High  commendation  ;  praise  ;  exaltation.  “  Laud 

be  to  God.”  Shak. 


So  do  well  and  thou  shalt  have  laud  of  the  same.  T yndale. 

2.  pi.  Eccl.  In  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  and  with  some 
Anglicans,  a  religious  service  used  as  a  monastic  or  devo¬ 
tional  office  and  constituting  with  matins  the  first  of  the 
canonical  hours.  It  usually  comes  at  daybreak.  So  called 
from  the  repeated  ascriptions  of  praise  to  God  in  the 
psalms  used,  which  always  end  with  Psalms  cxlviii.-cl. 
sung  as  one  and  technically  called  laudes. 

3.  An  ascription  or  hymn  of  praise  to  God. 

4.  A  song  in  praise  of  any  one. 

5.  A  cause  or  subject  for  praise.  Rare.  Oxf.  E.  D. 

laud,  v.  t. ;  laud'ed  ;  laud'ing.  [L.  laudare,  fr.  laus, 

laudis,  praise.  Cf.  allow.]  To  praise  in  words  alone,  or 
with  words  and  singing  ;  to  celebrate  ;  to  extol. 

With  all  the  company  of  heaven,  we  laud  and  magnify  thy 
glorious  name.  *  Bk.  of  Common  Prayer. 

laud  a-bil'i-ty  (16d'd-bTl'T-tT),  n.  [L.  laudabilitas.]  Qual¬ 
ity  of  being  laudable  ;  praise  worthiness, 
laud'a-ble  (16d'd-b’l),  a.  [L.  laudabilis:  cf.  OF.  lauda¬ 
ble.  See  laud,  v.  /.]  1.  Worthy  of  being  lauded  ;  praise¬ 

worthy  ;  commendable ;  as,  laudable  motives ;  laudable 
actions;  laudable  ambition. 


hireling.)  A  brigand;  robber; 
plunderer.— la'tron-age, 72.  Both 
O^s.  or  R. 

latschipe,  n.  [See  late,  a. ; 
-miiu.]  Lateness;  slowness.  Obs. 
latst.  +  last. 

latt,  latte.  +  lath,  strip  of 
wood. 

lat'tace.  4  lattice. 
lat-teen'.  Var.  of  lateen. 
lat'ten-er,  n.  One  who  makes, 
or  works  in,  latten. 
lat'ter,  adv.  More  slowly  ;  lat¬ 
er.  Obs. 

lat'ter-kin.  72.  =  ladkin. 
lat'ter-math.  n.  [Cf.  after- 
math.]  Aftermath.  Obs.  or 
Dial.  Eng. 

lat'ter-most,  a.  Last;  hindmost, 
lat'ter-ness.  77.  See -ness.  R. 
lat'tew.  lat'tow.  n.  [AS.  Idd- 
tiow,  ladp^ow  ;  lad  a  way,  car¬ 
rying  + ptow  servant.]  Leader. 
Obs. 

latthe.  +  lath. 
lattice  beam  or  frame.  =  lat¬ 
tice  girder. 

lattice  moss.  A  moss  of  the 
genus  Cinclidotus.  A  perforated 
membrane  attaches  the  peri¬ 
stome  to  the  columella, 
lattice  point.  Math.  Any  cor¬ 
ner  (not  in  either  coordinate 
axis)  in  a  system  of  unit  squares 
formed  by  dividing  the  plane  bv 
equidistant  parallels  to  the  x 
and  ?/  axes. 

lattice  stitch.  Embroidery.  A  I 
kind  of  stitch  made  with  oppo-  ! 


site  diagonal  interlacing  lines. 
lat'tice-wiseG  adv.  See -wise. 
lat'tin.  Var.  of  latten. 

La  tu'sim  (la-tfl'eYm).  D.  Bib. 
latys.  +  lattice. 
lau.  +  LAW,  LOW. 
la-uan'  (la-wiin'),  72.  [Tag.  la- 
uaan.]  A  tall  dipterocarpaceous 
tree  ( Anisoptera  thurifera)  of 
the  Philippine  Islands  ;  also,  its 
soft  light-colored  wood,  used  for 
canoes.  The  tree  yields  a  white 
strong-scented  resin,  used  as  in¬ 
cense  and  in  varnish, 
lau'ban-ite  (lS'btf n-It),  n. 
[From  Lavban ,  Silesia.]  i/2'72. 
A  snow-white  hydrous  silicate 
of  calcium  and  aluminium, 
CaoAloSi;015-(;H.,0,  resembling 
Btilbite.  H.,  4.5-5.  Sp.gr.,  2.2a 
laubour  +  labor. 
lauch  (lax).  Scot.  var.  of 

LAUGH,  LAW. 

l&uch-  +  AIGH,  LATCH,  LAW, 
LOW.  L 

lauchtane,  a.  [Gael,  lachdan, 
lachdun.]  Dull  in  color ; 
swarthy.  Obs.  Scot. 
lanch'ter.  +  laughter. 
laud,  77.  [LL.  laudum.]  Judg¬ 
ment.  Oo  s. 

laud'a-bl.  Laudable.  Ref.  Sp. 
laud'a-ble-ness.  22.  See -ness. 
laud'a-bly  (ldd'd-bll),  adv.  of 
laudable.  See -ly. 
lan-dan'i-dlne  (16-dan'T-dTn  ; 
-den),  72.  Also  -din.  C'hem. 
A  crystalline  opium  alkaloid, 
C20H25O4N ,  isomeric  with,  and 
resembling,  laudanine. 


food,  foot ;  out,  oil ;  chair  ;  go  ;  sing,  ii]k  ;  44jen,  thin  ;  nature,  verdure  (250) ;  K  —  ch  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144) ;  boN  ;  yet ;  zh  —  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Guide. 

Full  explanations  of  Abbreviations,  Signs,  etc.,  Immediately  precede  the  Vocabulary. 


LAUDANINE 


1220 


LAUREL 


2.  Satisfactory;  good.  Obs exc. :  Med.  Healthy;  not 
noxious  ;  as,  laudable  pus. 

lau'da-nine  (18'dd-nTn  ;  -nen;  184),  n.  Also  -nin.  [From 
laudanum.]  Cheiti.  A  poisonous  crystalline  alkaloid, 
C2oH2504N,  obtained  from  opium.  It  melts  at  166°  C. 
lau'da  num  ( 16 'da -n  win ;  15d'’n-wm  ;  277),  n.  [Prob.  orig. 
same  word  as  ladanum ,  labdanum:  cf.  F  laudanum ,  It. 
laudano,  ladano.  See  labdanum.]  1.  Formerly,  any  of  va¬ 
rious  preparations  of  opium  ;  now,  only,  tincture  of  opium. 
2.  Labdanum.  Obs. 

lau-da'tlon  (16-da'shwn),  n.  [L.  laudatio:  cf.  OF.  lauda¬ 
tion.  See  laud,  v.  t.]  Act  of  lauding,  or  state  of  being 
lauded  ;  praise  ;  high  commendation, 
laud'a-tive  (ldd'd-tTv),  a.  &  n.  [L.  laudativus  laudatory.] 
Laudatory. 

laud'a-to-ry  (-to-ri),  a.  [L.  laudatorius.]  Of  or  pertain¬ 
ing  to  praise  or  the  expression  of  praise  ;  expressing  praise  ; 
as,  laudatory  verses;  the  laudatory  powers  of  Dryden. 
Sir  J.  Stephen.  —  laud'a-to-ri-ly  (-ri-li),  adv. 

Laud'i-an  (16d'i-an),  a.  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  character¬ 
istic  of,  Archbishop  Laud  (1573-1645),  or  supporting  his 
principles  or  practice  ;  instituted  by  Laud.  Laud,  a  High 
Churchman,  was  opposed  to  the  dogmatism  of  the  Calvin¬ 
ists,  upheld  in  a  sharp  irritating  way  the  doctrine  of  the 
divine  right  of  episcopacy,  and  maintained  the  continuity 
of  the  Church  of  England  with  the  church  of  the  Middle 
Ages.  He  had  no  sympathy  with  the  doctrines  and  cere¬ 
monial  of  the  Roman  Churchy  but  labored  for  uniformity 
in  public  worship,  without  which  he  held  that  unity  could 
not  long  continue,  and  for  conformity  to  the  Prayer  Book. 
He  especially  offended  the  Puritans  oy  insisting  that  the 
communion  table  be  at  the  east  end  of  the  church.  —  n.  A 
follower  of  Laud  or  a  supporter  of  his  principles  or  prac¬ 
tices.  —  Laud'i  an  ism  (  iz’m),  n. 

langh  (laf),  v.  i. ;  laughed  (laft) ;  laugh'ing.  [ME. 
laughen ,  laghen,  lauhen ,  AS.  hlehhan ,  hlyhhan ,  hliehhan  ; 
akin  to  OS.  hlahan ,  D.  &  G.  lachen ,  OHG.  hlahhan ,  lah- 
han ,  lahhen,  Icel.  hlaaja,  Dan.  lee ,  Sw.  le,  Goth,  hlahjan ; 
perh.  of  imitative  origin.]  1.  To  show  mirth,  satisfaction, 
or  derision,  by  peculiar  movement  of  the  muscles  of  the 
face,  particularly  of  the  mouth,  usually  accompanied  by  a 
lighting  up  of  the  face  and  eyes,  and  by  the  emission  of 
explosive  or  chuckling  sounds  from  the  throat ;  to  in¬ 
dulge  in,  or  experience  the  emotions  characteristic  of, 
laughter  ;  —  often  with  over,  about ,  at ,  etc. 

Queen  Hecuba  laughed  that  her  eyes  ran  o’er.  Shak. 

He  laugheth  that  winnetn.  Heywood's  Pror.  ! 
2.  To  be  or  appear  gay,  cheerful,  pleasant,  mirthful,  lively, 
or  brilliant  ;  to  sparkle  ;  to  sport.  Poetic. 

Then  laughs  the  childish  year,  with  flowerets  crowned.  Dryden. 
laugh  and  lay,  or  lie,  down,  an  obsolete  game  at  cards,  —  to 

1.  at,  to  make  an  object  of  laughter  or  ridicule ;  to  make  | 
fun  of  ;  to  deride ;  as,  he  laughed  at  the  idea. 

No  wit  to  flatter  left  of  all  hi6  store. 

No  fool  to  laugh  at ,  which  he  valued  more.  Pope. 
—  to  1.  in  the  sleeve,  to  laugh  privately  or  unperceived,  esp. 
while  preserving  a  grave  or  serious  demeanor  toward  the 
person  or  persons  laughed  at ;  that  is,  perhaps,  orig.,  by 
hiding  the  face  in  the  wide  sleeves  of  former  times.  —  to  1. 
out  of  ( or  on)  the  other  corner  (or  side)  of  the  mouth,  to  weep 
or  cry  ;  to  feel  sorrow,  vexation,  or  disappointment  after 
hilarity  or  exaltation.  Co/loq. 
laugh,  v.  t.  1.  To  affect,  influence  (in  a  specified  man¬ 
ner),  or  to  effect,  by  means  of  laughter  or  ridicule  ;  —  often 
with  ou^  away ,  down ,  etc. 

Will  you  laugh  me  asleep,  for  1  am  very  heavy  Y  Shak. 

2.  To  express  by,  or  utter  with,  laughter ;  as,  he  laughed 

consent.  “  Laughs  out  a  loud  applause.”  Shak. 

3.  To  laugh  at ;  to  deride.  Obs.  cf-  R.  Spenser. 

to  laugh  away,  to  drive  away,  dismiss,  or  get  rid  of,  by, 
or  with,  laughter:  as,  to  laugh  away  regret.  “  Pompey 
doth  this  day  laugh  away  his  fortune.’’  Shak.  —  to  1.  down, 
a  To  cause  to  cease  or  desist  by  laughter ;  as,  to  laugh 
down  a  speaker,  b  To  cause  to  be  given  up  on  account  of 
ridicule ;  as,  to  laugh  down  a  reform.  —  to  1.  to  scorn,  to  de¬ 
ride  ;  to  treat  with  mockery,  contempt,  and  scorn  :  to  ridi¬ 
cule  as  utterly  aosurd.  —to  1.  with  alien  Jaws  or  lips,  to  laugh 
forcedly  or  unnaturally ;  — a  Hellenism  ( Odyssey  XX.  347). 

It  is  with  very  alien  jaivs  that  we  laugh  at  the  tedious  horse¬ 
play  ...  of  our  “  humorous  ”  songs.  W.  H.  Hadow. 

laugh  (laf),  n.  Act  of  laughing  ;  an  expression  of  mirth, 
joy,  gayety,  scorn,  ridicule,  etc.,  peculiar  to  the  human 
species  ;  the  sound  heard  in  laughing  ;  laughter  or  laugh¬ 
ing  ;  —  often  with  the  in  various  phrases,  as  in  to  have  the 
laugh  of  or  on,  to  be  on  the  laugh ,  etc.  See  laugh,  v.  i. 

And  the  loud  laugh  that  spoke  the  vacant  mind.  Goldsmith. 

That  man  is  a  bad  man  who  haB  not  within  him  the  power  of 
a  hearty  laugh.  F.  W.  Robertson 

He  laugh’d  a  laugh  of  merry  scorn.  Tennyson. 
laugh'a-ble  (laf'a-b’l),  a.  Fitted  to  excite  laughter  ;  as, 
a  laughable  story  ;  a  laughable  scene. 

Syn.—  Amusing,  diverting,  humorous,  witty,  merry, 
facetious,  waggish,  sportive,  burlesque ;  queer,  odd, 
strange. —Laughable,  ludicrous,  ridiculous,  comical, 
comic,  droll,  funny.  Laughable  is  the  general  term  for 
whatever  is  fit  to  provoke  laughter ;  ludicrous  commonly 
suggests  laughable  absurdity  or  incongruity  ;  ridiculous 
frequently  adds  the  implication  of  contempt  or  derision ; 
as,  ‘‘  [Mrs.  Kemble]  would  have  contributed  magnificent 
laughable  touches,  in  the  wonderful  tone  in  which  she  used 
to  read  her  Falstaff,  ...  to  any  picture  of  her  peculiari¬ 
ties”  ( H .  James );  “As  to  originality,  all  pretensions  are 
ludicrous  ”  (Byron) ;  “  a  sense  of  the  ludicrous  contrast  be¬ 
tween  what  men  might  be  .  .  .  and  what  they  are  ”  (Low¬ 
ell)  ;  “  Good  manners  at  the  court  are  as  ridihidous  in  the 
country  as  the  behavior  of  the  country  is  most  mockable 
at  the  court  ”  ( Shak.) ;  u  alive,  ridiculous ,  —  and  dead,  for¬ 


got  !  ”  (Pope).  Comical  and  comic  apply  to  that  which  is 
mirth-provoking,  comic  (as  here  compared)  being  chiefly 
used  of  literary  compositions  whose  object  is  to  excite 
laughter  ;  as,  his  look  of  utter  astonishment  was  comical ; 
a  comic  paper,  a  comic  song.  Droll  implies  laughable 
oddity  ;  as,  “  Thackeray’s  names,  though  often  ludicrous, 
are  always  happy,  and  often  inimitably  droll  ”  (Athe¬ 
naeum)  ;  cf .  “  a  drollery  and  lurking  waggery  of  expression 
that  was  irresistible  ”  (Irving).  Funny  applies  in  general 
to  that  which  is  amusing,  and  it  is  frequently  used  colloq. 
in  the  sense  of  “  queer,  strange,  odd  ;  ”  as,  an  irresistibly 
funny  story,  a  funny  mistake  ;  “  His  wife  is  the  funniest 
thwarting  little  animal !”  (Lamb).  See  witty,  jocular, 

WIT,  JEST,  FOOLISH. 

—  laugh'a  ble  ness,  n.  —  laugh'a  bly,  adv. 
laugh'er  (liif'er),  n.  1.  One  who  laughs. 

2.  A  variety  of  the  domestic  pigeon  from  Arabia  having  a 


hoarse  gurgling  coo. 

laugh'ing  (laf'Iug),  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  of  laugh  ;  specif. :  p. 
a.  Fit  to  be  treated  or  accompanied  with  laughter  ;  — in 
phrases  such  as  this  is  no  laughing  matter  or  occasion. 
laughing  bird,  the  green  woodpecker.  Local ,  Eng.  —  1.  crow, 
a  laughing  thrush.  —  1.  falcon,  a  South  American  hawk 
(Hcrpelolheres  cachinnans).  Its  notes  resemble  a  shrill 
laugh.  —  1.  gas,  Chem.,  nitrous  oxide,  N20,  a  colorless  trans¬ 
parent  gas  having  a  sweetish  taste  and  odor,  and  the  prop¬ 
erty  of  supporting  combustion.  When  inhaled  it  some¬ 
times  produces  exhilaration  and  laughter.  It  is  much  used 
as  an  anaesthetic  agent  in  dentistry.  —  1.  goose,  the  white- 
fronted  goose.  —  1.  gull,  a  The  common  Eurppean  black¬ 
headed  gull  (Larus  ridibundus).  b  An  American  gull  (L. 
atricilla).  In  summer  the  head  is  nearly  black,  the  back 
ashy  slate  color,  and  the  five  outer  primaries  black.  — 1. 
hyena,  the  spotted  hyena.  —  1.  jackass,  a  A  kingfisher 

(Dacelo  gigas ),  of  Aus¬ 
tralia,  about  the  size 
of  a  crow  and  hav¬ 
ing  the  upper  parts 
dull  brown  and  the 
under  parts  dirty 
white.  It  has  a  call  resembling 
loud  laughter.  It  feeds  in  part 
on  reptiles,  including  small 
snakes.  Cf.  clockblrd.  b  The 
laughing  owl.  —  1.  muscle,  the 
risorius  muscle.  — 1.  owl,  a  pe¬ 
culiar  reddish  brown  owl  (Scelo- 
qlaux  albifacies)  of  the  moun¬ 
tains  of  the  South  Island  of  New 
Zealand,  said  to  be  on  the  verge 
of  extinction .  The  name  alludes 
to  its  notes.  —  L.  Philosopher,  De¬ 
mocritus  of  Abdera,  a  contem- 
Laughing  Jackass.  Porary  of  Socrates.  He  is  said 
to  have  made  a  jest  of  the  follies 
and  weaknesses  of  mankind,  in  contrast  with  the  serious¬ 
ness  of  Heraclitus,  “  the  Weeping  Philosopher.”—  1.  thrush, 
any  of  several  Asiatic  singing  birds,  esp.  those  of  the  genera 
Uarrulax  and  Trochalopteron,  often  kept  as  cage  birds, 
laughing  stock  (-stbk'),  n.  An  object  of  ridicule  ;  a  butt. 

When  he  talked,  he  talked  nonsense,  and  made  himself  the 


laughingstock  of  his  hearers. 


Macaiday. 


laugh'ter  (laf'ter),  n.  [AS.  hleahtor  ;  akin  to  OHG.  hlah- 
tar,  G.  gelachter,  Icel.  hlatr,  Dan.  latter.  See  laugh,  v.  i.~\ 

1.  A  movement  (usually  involuntary)  of  the  muscles  of  the 
face,  particularly  of  the  lips,  usually  accompanied  with  a 
peculiar  expression  of  the  eyes,  indicating  merriment,  sat¬ 
isfaction,  or  derision,  and  attended  by  an  interrupted  ex¬ 
pulsion  of  air  from  the  lungs ;  also,  an  expression  of  the 
eyes  or  countenance  indicative  of  merriment  or  keen 
amusement.  See  laugh,  v.  i. 

Archly  the  maiden  6miled,  and  with  eyes  overrunning  with 
laughter.  Longfellow. 

2.  A  laugh.  Obs.  or  Archaic.  R.  Brouming. 

3.  A  cause  of,  or  subject  for,  laughter ;  as,  he ’s  the 
laughter  of  the  town. 

lau'mont-ite  (16'mbnt-it),  n.  Also  lau'mon-lte-  [After 
Dr.  Laumont ,  the  discoverer.]  Min.  A  white  monoclinic 
mineral  of  vitreous  luster,  a  hydrous  silicate  of  calcium 
and  aluminium,  H4CaAl2Si4014'2H20.  H.,  3.5-4.  Sp.gr., 
2.25-2.36.  Exposed  to  the  air,  it  loses  water,  becomes 
opaque,  and  crumbles. 

launch  (lanch  ;  16nch  ;  140,  277),  v.  t. ;  launched  (lancht ; 
16ncht) ;  launching.  [ME.  launchen  to  throw  as  a  lance, 
OF.  lanchier  another  form  of  fancier,  F.  lancer ,  fr.  lance 


lance.  See  lance.]  1.  To  pierce  or  wound  with  or  as 
with  a  lance  or  lancet ;  to  lance.  Obs. 

Launch  your  hearts  with  lamentable  wounds.  Spenser. 

2.  To  throw,  as  a  lance  or  dart ;  to  propel  vigorously  or 
violently  ;  to  hurl  ;  as,  the  church  launched  its  anathemas. 

At  him  he  launch'd  his  spear  and  pierc’d  his  breast  Dryden. 

3.  To  cause  to  slide  from  the  land  into  the  water  ;  to  set 
afloat ;  as,  to  launch  a  ship  ;  to  launch  a  boat  from  a  ship. 

4.  To  send  out ;  tc  start  (oue)  on  a  career ;  to  set  going  ; 
to  give  a  start  to  (something) ;  to  put  in  operation ;  as,  to 
launch  a  son  in  the  world  ;  to  launch  an  enterprise. 

All  art  is  used  to  sink  episcopacy,  and  launch  presbytery  in 
England.  Eikon  Basilike. 

Haste,  launch  thy  chariot,  thro’  von  ranks  to  ride.  Pope. 

5.  Naut.  a  To  send  up,  or  set  (a  yard).  Obs.  b  To 
move  by  shoving  or  pushing.  Obs.  or  R. 

launch,  v.  i.  1.  To  move  with  force  and  swiftness  as  if 
hurled;  to  leap  ;  jump;  rush.  Obs.  or  R. 


2.  To  move  with  force  and  swiftness  like  a  ship  sliding 
into  the  water  ;  to  plunge  ;  —  often  with  into,  out,  etc. ;  as, 
to  launch  into  eulogy ;  to  launch  into  a  discussion  ;  to 
launch  into  extravagance  ;  to  launch  out  in  society. 


3.  To  set  out,  as  upon  sea ;  —  often  with  forth  or  out. 
Launch  out  into  the  deep,  and  let  down  your  nets.  Luke  v.  4- 

4.  Naut.  a  To  be  launched,  b  To  cease  hoisting;  — 
usually  as  a  word  of  command,  followed  by  ho.  Obs. 

to  launch  it  out,  to  flaunt.  Obs. 

launch  (lanch  ;  16nch  ;  140,  277),  n.  1.  Act  of  lancing  ;  a 
prick.  Obs.  Orf.  E.  D. 

2.  A  launching  or  springing  ;  a  jump  ;  stride  ;  skip.  Obs. 
or  Dial.  Eng. 

3.  The  movement  of  a  vessel  from  the  land  into  the  water, 
esp.  the  sliding  into  the  water  on  ways  from  the  stocks 
on  which  it  is  built ;  the  act  or  process  which  causes  this 
movement ;  —  often  used  fig. 

4.  Shipbuilding.  The  ways  and  appurtenances  used  in 
launching  a  vessel.  Obs.  or  R. 

5.  [Cf.  Sp.  lancha.]  Naut.  a  The  boat  of  the  largest  size 
belonging  to  a  ship  of  war,  used  for  carrying  stores  and 
men  and  often  fitted  with  a  light  gun  in  the  bow.  b  An 
open,  or  largely  undecked,  boat  of  any  size  driven  by 
steam,  naphtha,  electricity,  or  the  like,  used  as  a  pleasure 
craft  or  for  carrying  passengers  short  distances. 

laun'der  (l^rn'cler  ;  16n'- ;  277),  n.  [Contracted  fr.  ME. 
lavender ,  F.  lavandiere,  OF.  also  lavandier ,  masc.,  fr.  L. 
lavandus  to  be  washed,  fr.  lavare  to  wash.  See  lave.] 

1.  A  washerwoman  or  washerman.  Obs. 

2.  A  conduit  or  trough  for  water;  specif.,  Ore  Dressing, 
a  box  conduit  conveying  middlings  or  tailings,  suspended 
in  water. 

laun'der,  v.  t.  ;  laun'dered  (-derd) ;  laun'der-ing.  1.  To 
wash,  as  clothes  ;  to  wash,  and  to  smooth  with  a  flatiron  oi 
mangle  ;  to  wash  and  iron  ;  as,  to  launder  shirts. 

2.  To  sweat  (gold  or  silver  coins  or  plate).  Obs.  B.  Jonson. 
laun'dress  (-dr6s),  n.  [ launder ,  n.  -f-  -ess.]  1.  A  woman 
whose  employment  is  laundering. 

2  .  “  A  caretaker  of  chambers  in  the  Loudon  Inns  of  Court.” 


Eng.  Ozf.  E.  D. 

laun'dry  (lan'drT  ;  16n'- ;  277),  n. ;  pi.  -dries  (-dnz).  [ME. 
lavendrie,  OF.  lavanderie.  See  launder.]  1.  Act  of  laun¬ 
dering  ;  a  washing. 

2.  An  establishment  or  place  where  laundering  is  done. 

3.  Clothes  or  other  articles  sent  to  a  laundry  to  be  washed ; 
as,  your  laundry  has  been  returned.  Colloq . 

laun'dry-man  (-mfin),  n. ;  pi.  -men  (-men).  A  man  who 
follows  the  business  of  laundering. 

Laun'fal,  Sir  (lan'fSl ;  16n'-).  One  of  the  knights  of  the 
Round  Table,  the  steward  of  King  Arthur.  His  ladylove 
gave  him  an  inexhaustible  purse.  He  is  the  subject  of  a 
metrical  romance  by  Thomas  Chestre  (flourished  1430). 
The  name  has  also  been  adopted  as  that  of  the  hero  of 
Lowell’s  “The  Vision  of  Sir  LaunfaL” 

Lau'ra  (16'rd),  n.  [It.  Laura;  cf.  F.  Laure,  and  L.  laurus 
laurel.]  1.  Fern  prop.  name.  F.  Laure  (lor);  It.  &  G. 
Laura  (lou'i  a). 

2  The  lady  whose  praises  are  sung  by  Petrarch  in  his 
“  Rime,”  or  sonnets  and  canzoni.  She  is  identified  with 
Laura  de  Noves,  an  Avignoneee  lady  who  died  of  the  plague  in 
1348,  and  who  was  already  married  to  Hughes  de  Sadc  when, 
in  1327,  Petrarch  is  said  to  nave  first  seen  her. 

Lau-ra'ce-se  (16-ra'se-e),  n.  pi.  [NL.  See  Laurus.]  Bot.  A 
family  of  shrubs  and  trees  (order  Ranunculales),  embrac¬ 
ing  about  45  genera  and  over  900  species  of  wide  distribu¬ 
tion  ;  the  laurel  family.  They  have  flowers  with  definite 
stamens  in  several  series  of  three,  more  or  less  united 
sepals,  no  petals,  and  a  single  pistil.  The  plants  are  noted 
for  their  aromatic  or  medicinal  properties,  among  the  most 
important  genera  being  Laurus,  Sassaftas,  Cinnamomum, 
ana  Persea.  —  lau  ra'ceous  (-slms),  a. 
lau're-ate  (16're-at),  a.  [L.  laureatus,  fr.  laurea  laurel  tree, 
fr.  laureus  of  laurel,  fr.  laurus  laurel.  Cf.  laurel.] 
Crowned,  or  decked,  with  laurel  as  a  mark  of  honor ;  hence, 
distinguished  ;  worthy  of  honor,  esp.  for  poetic  excellence  ; 
also,  of  a  wreath,  composed  of  laurel.  Chaucer. 

To  strew  the  laureate  hearse  where  Lycid  lies  Milton. 

Soft  on  her  lap  her  laureate  son  reclines  Pope. 

lau're-ate,  n.  1.  One  crowned  with  laurel  ;  a  poet  laureate. 
“  A  learned  laureate .”  Cleveland. 


2.  One  who  wins  a  high,  usually  the  highest,  prize,  as  in 
European  schools  of  art. 

lau're-ate  (16're-at),  v.  t.  ;  -at'ed  (-at'gd) ;  -at'ing  (-at'Yng). 
1.  To  honor  by  crowning  with  a  w  reath  of  laurel,  as  for¬ 
merly  was  done  in  the  case  of  distinguished  poets,  soldiers, 
etc.,  and  in  bestowing  a  degree  at  the  English  universities. 
2  To  appoint  to  the  office 
of  poet  laureate. 

lau  re-a'tion  (-a'shftn),  n. 

Act  of  crowning  with  lau¬ 
rel  ;  act  of  conferring  an 
academic  degree,  or  honor¬ 
ary  title,  with  a  wreath  of 
laurel,  as  in  some  British 
universities. 

lau'rel  (16'r£l  ;  15r'*l;  277), 
n.  [ME.  I  or  el,  laurer,  lorer, 

OF.  lorier,  laurier,  F.  lau- 
rier ,  (assumed)  LL.  laura- 
rius ,  fr.  L.  laut'us.]  1.  Any 
tree  or  shrub  of  the  genus 
Laurus;  specif.,  the  bay 
laurel,  or  bay  tree,  of  south¬ 
ern  Europe  (L.  nobilis). 

Its  foliage  was  used  by  the  Laurel  (Laut'us  nobilis).  Reduced, 
ancient  Greeks  to  crowm  the  victors  in  the  Pythian  games, 


lau'da-nl-ster,  n.  \1audanurn  4- 

-sfer.]  One  who  uses  laudanum 
as  a  sovereign  specific.  Obs. 
lau-dan'o-sine  (16-dan'O-stn ; 
-sen  ;  184),  n.  Also -gin.  [From 
laudanum .1  Chem.  A  crystal¬ 
line  alkaloid,  CoJIo-OiN,  ob¬ 
tained  from  opium.  M.P.,80°C. 
lau'da-mim,  v.  t.  To  administer 
opium  to. 

||  lau-da'ri  ...  a  lau-da'to 
vi'ro.  (L.)  To  be  praised  bv  a 
man  (who  is  himself)  praised. 
Quoted  from  Naevius  m  Cicero, 
Ep.  ad  Earn .,  V.  12  and  XV.  fi. 
lau-da'tor  (13-da'Wr),  ».  [L.] 
One  who  lauds  or  eulogizes. 

H  lau-da'tor  tem'po-ris  ac'ti. 
[L.]  A  praiser  of  time  past. 

Horace  (Ars  Poehca,  173). 
laud'a-to-ry,  n.  A  eulogy.  R. 
Laud'e-an.  Var.  of  Laudian. 
laad'er  (-Sr),  n.  One  who  lauds; 
a  laudator.  [dianus.I 

Laudian  Codex.  =Codex  Lau-| 


laudq-fl-ca'tion^i.Laudation.i?. 

laud'i-fy,  v.  t.  [Cf.  L.  laudifi- 
ca/-e.]  To  laud.  Obs. 

Laud'ism  (ldd'Tz’m),  n.  Laud¬ 
ian  belief  or  practices.  Rare. 
Laud'ist.  n.  A  Laudian.  Rare. 
laud'ist,  n.  A  writer  of  lauds, 
or  hymns  of  praise. 
i|  lau-dum'que  im-men'sa  cu- 
i'do  [Lr]  And  boundless 
esire  of  praises  (or  for  praise). 
Vergil  (^Eneid,  VI.  823). 
laue.  law,  low. 
ls.u'ge-nase  (lft'g^-naz),  n.  See 
petrography,  Class  1,7. 
laugh,  j*  law. 

laugh-ee,  n.  One  wrho  is  laughed 
at.  Nonce  Word.  [ful.  i?are.| 
laugh'ful.o.  Laughing;  mirth- 1 
laugh'ing-ly,  adv.  of  laughing. 
laugh'ing-poat',  laugh'ing- 
Btake  .  >i.  Laughingstock.  Obs. 
laugh'Bome  (laf'sum),  a.  a 
Laughable.  Archaic.  li  Ad¬ 
dicted  to  laughter;  merry.  R. 


laught.  Obs.  pret.  k  p.  p.  of 

latch.  [var.  of  loft.| 

laught  (laft).  Obs.  or  dial  Eng.  | 
laugh'ter  (laf't5r),  n.  [Cf.  Icel. 
Idtr,  ldttr,  the  place  where  ani¬ 
mals  lay  their  young;  akin  to 
E.  lay,  *v.]  A  clutch  of  eggs. 
Dial.  Brit. 

laugh 'ter-ful,  a.  See  -ful, 
laugh'ter-less.  a.  See  -less. 
laugh'wo^thy  (laf'wQr'tht).  a. 
Deserving  of  Inughter  ;  laugh¬ 
able.  Rare.  [.Yonce  Word. I 
laugh'y,  n.  Inclined  to  laugh.! 
lauhe.  +  laugh. 
lauk  Var.  of  lawk. 

L.  A.  TJ.  K.  Abbr.  Library  As¬ 
soc.  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
laumbre.  ^  lamber,  amber, 
laumpe-  +  lamp. 
laumperey.  +  lamprey. 
launrpron,  laum'prun.  +  lam- 
pern. 

laun,  n.  L  Obs.  var.  of  lawn. 
2.  Ceramics.  A  sieve  or  silken 


net  with  a  fine  mesh,  through 

which  the  clay  is  passed, 
launce,  launse.  lance. 
launce,  n.  [L.  lanr,  lands , 
plate,  scale  of  a  balance  :  cf.  It. 
lance.  Cf.  balance  ]  A  bal¬ 
ance.  Obs. 

launce,  lance,  n.  [ME.  launce , 
lance,  lance.  See  lance  ;  cf. 
la  NT.]  A  fish  of  the  family 
Ammodvtida?  ;  a  sand  launce. 
Launce  (liins),  n.  In  Shake¬ 
speare’s  “  Two  Gentlemen  of 
Verona,”  a  clownish  servant  to 
Proteus.  He  is  usually  accom¬ 
panied  by  Crab,  “  the  sourest- 
natured  dbg  that  lives.”  to  which 
he  addresses  amusing  remarks, 
launce'gay'.  Var.  of  lance- 
gaye.  Obs.  or  Hist .  [lot.| 
Laun'ce-lot.  Var.  of  Lance- | 
launch'ant,  a.  [OF.  lanchant , 
p.  pr.  of  lanchier,  var  of  lan- 
cier.  See  launch,  lance.] 
Leaping.  Obs. 


launch'er.  n.  One  who  launches, 
launching  ways,  or  launch '- 
ways7,  n.  Naut.  See  way.  n. 
launcht.  Launched,  lief.  Sp. 
laund  (lond).  ObB.  or  dial. 
Eng.  var.  of  lawn. 
laund,  n.  [See  lawn  of  grass.] 
An  open  6pace  or  plain  among 
trees;  a  glade.  Obs.  or  Archaic. 
laun'der-er,  n.  One  who  laun¬ 
ders. 

laundon,  n.  [OF.  landau.  Cf. 
2d  lawn.)  Field;  — in  phrase 
o  [on!  la  undone.  Obs. 
laun'dress,  v.  i.  tf  r.  t.  To  act 
n6  a  laundress ;  to  furnish  or 
act  as  laundress  to.  Obs. 
laun'dry.  v.  t.  To  launder. 
Colloq .,  U.  S. 

laundry  stove.  A  stove  esp.  ar¬ 
ranged  for  quick  and  simulta¬ 
neous  heating  of  many  irons, 
launterne.  4*  lantern. 

Lanr.  Abbr.  Laurence, 
lau'ra  (ld'ra),  n.  [LL.,  fr.  Gr. 


Aai  pa  lane,  defile,  also,  a  kind 
of  monastery.]  Eccl.  Hist.  In 
early  times,  in  parts  of  the  East, 
an  aggregation  of  detached  cells 
occupied  by  anchorites  who 
were  under  the  same  superior 
and  who  met  only  on  the  first 
and  last  days  of  tne  week  in  the 
refectory  and  the  chapel, 
lau'rate  (18'rat),  n.  Chem.  A 
salt  or  ester  of  lauric  acid, 
laur'da-lase'  (lfir'dd-laz'),  n. 
See  PETROGRAPHY, 
laur'dal-ite  (lfir'dal-Tt),  n. 
[From  the  Laurdal,  Norway.) 
Petrog.  A  variety  of  nephelite 
syenite  from  south  Norway, 
noted  for  the  many  rare  minerals 
it  affords. 

laure.  u.  [L.  /at^ri/A.)  Laurel ; 
a  wreath  ot  laurel  or  bay.  Obs. 
laureat.  laureate. 
lau're-ate-ship',  n.  See  -ship. 
lau'rel,  a.  Laureate  ;  crowned 
with  laurel  ,•  honored.  Obs. 


ale,  senate,  care,  am,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofa ;  eve,  event,  end,  recent,  maker ;  Ice,  Ill ;  old,  6bey,  orb,  8dd,  s8ft,  connect ; 

II  Foreign  Word.  +  Obsolete  Variant  of.  +  combined  with.  =  equals. 


use,  unite,  fim,  up,  circws,  menu ; 
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and  also  as  a  mark  of  distinction  for  certain  offices  and 
functions.  Later  a  crown  of  laurel  was  used  to  indicate 
academic  honors.  Also,  the  leaves  of  this  tree  which 
yield  a  fragrant  oil,  oil  of  bay,  not  to  be  confused  with  the 
commercial  oil  which  is  used  in  making  bay  rum  (see  bay 
OIL  a;  BAY  ROM). 

2.  Any  of  various  trees  or  shrubs  more  or  less  resembling 
the  true  laurel ;  as  :  a  Any  of  numerous  trees  having  lan¬ 
ceolate  leaves,  as  the  cherry  laurel  ( Laurocerasus ).  b  The 
spurge  laurel.  Obs.  c  In  the  United  States,  loosely,  any 
of  the  ericaceous  shrubs  of  the  genera  Kalinin  and  Rhodo¬ 
dendron,  esp.  the  mountain  laurel  (K.  lati/olia)  or  the  great 
rhododendron  ( R .  maximum) ;  also,  the  mudroua  (Arbutus 
menziesii).  d  In  Australia,  any  of  several  evergreen  trees 
of  the  genera  Cryptocarya,  PiUospomm,  etc. 

3.  A  crown  of  laurel ;  hence,  honor  ;  distinction;  fame  ; _ 

esp.  in  the  pi. ;  as,  to  win  laurels.  Hence,  the  dignity  of 
poet  laureate.  Rare. 

4.  A  gold  coin.  See  unit,  4. 

lan'rel  (18'rffi;  IBr'el;  277),  v.  t.;  lau'reled  (-r?ld  ;  -eld) 
or  lau'relled  ;  i.au'rel-inq  or  lau'rel-ling.  To  deck  or 
crown  with  laurel. 

laurel  bay.  a  The  berry  of  the  laurel.  Obs.  b  The  bay 
laurel,  or  true  laurel,  c  In  the  United  States,  the  evergreen 
magnolia  ( Magnolia  foelida). 

lau'reled,  lau'relled  (16'r?ld ;  IBr'eld),  a.  X.  Crowned 
with  laurel,  or  with  a  laurel  wreath  ;  laureate  ;  honored. 

2  Composed  of  laurel ;  covered  with  grow  ing  laurel. 

laurel  oak.  a  An  oak  of  the  southern  United  States  (Quer- 
cus  laurifolia )  having  glossy  laurel-like  leaves,  b  The 
shingle  oak  ( Q.  imbricana). 

laurel  water.  Water  distilled  from  the  fresh  leaves  of  the 
cherry  laurel,  containing  prussic  (hydrocyanic)  acid  and 
other  products  carried  over  in  the  process. 


Lau  ren'tl-an  (16-rSn'sln-an  ;  -shun  ;  1),a.  [See  Laurence, 
Lorenzo. J  1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  Laurentius  (Lorenzo) 
de’  Medici  or  the  library  named  after  him  in  Florence. 

2.  Pertaining  to,  or  near,  the  St.  Lawrence  River  ;  as,  the 
Laurentian  hills.  Hence,  Geol.,  pertaining  to  or  designat¬ 
ing  a  series  of  granitoid  rocks  included  in  the  A  re  Incan. 
These  rocks  were  formerly  regarded  as  the  oldest  known, 
but  are  now  recognized  to  be,  at  least  in  many  cases,  in¬ 
trusions  into  still  older  schists.  See  geology,  Chart. 

3.  Pertaining  to  Laurentum,  an  ancient  tow  n  of  Latium. 
Lau  ren'tide  (-tid ;  -tid),  a.  Geol.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the 

region  of  the  St.  Lawrence  River;  as,  the  Laurentide  (or 
Labradorean)  ice  sheet  of  the  glacial  period, 
lau'ric  (ld'rlk),  a.  Chem.  Pertaining  to  or  designating  a 
white  crystalline  fatty  acid,  CuH23  C02H,  occurring  in  the 
form  of  its  glyceryl  ester  in  the  berries  of  the  European 
bay  or  laurel  ( Laurus  nobilis)  and  in  various  fats, 
lan'rln  (16'rin),  n.  Chem.  a  A.  white  crystalline  substance 
extracted  from  the  fruit  of  the  bay  ( Laurus  nobilis ),  and 
consisting  of  glyceryl  esters  of  several  organic  acids,  b  The 
glyceryl  ester  of  lauric  acid  ;  a  fat  similar  to  palmitin. 
Lau'rus  (16'rws),  n.  [L.,  laurel.]  Bot.  A  genus  of  trees 
typifying  the  family  Lauraceae,  and  including  only  two  spe¬ 
cies,  L.  nobilis ,  the  true  laurel,  and  the  larger  L.  canari- 
ensis  of  Madeira  and  the  Canary  Islands.  They  have  small 
tetramerous  involucrate  flowers  and  alternate  entire 
leaves;  the  fruit  is  an  ovoid  berry.  As  established  by 
Linnjeus,  the  genus  included  the  sassafras,  cinnamon,  and 
other  trees  now  placed  in  separate  genera.  See  laurel. 
lau'rus  tine  (16'rws-tTn),  n.  [NL.  laurustinns ,  fr.  L.  laurus 
the  laurel  -j-  tinus  laurustine.  See  laurel.]  A  European 
capri foliaceous  shrub  (  Viburnum  tinus)  with  white  or  pink 
fragrant  flowers,  produced  in  spring, 
lau'ryl  (16'rTl),  n.  [ lauric  -j — yl.]  Chem.  A  univalent 
radical,  CnH23CO,  the  radical  of  lauric  acid.  Cf.  benzoyl. 
H  Laut'ver  schie'bung  (lout'fgr-she'bdong),  ?i. ;  pi.  -schie- 
bungen  (-2n).  [G.;  laut  sound  -f-  verschiebung  shifting.] 

Philol.  a  The  regular  changes  which  the  primitive  Indo- 
European  stops,  or  mute  consonants,  underwent  in  the 
Teutonic  languages,  probably  as  early  as  the  3d  century 
b.  c.,  often  called  the  first  Lautverschiebung,  sound 
shifting ,  or  consonant  shifting,  b  A  somewhat  similar  set 
of  changes  taking  place  in  the  High  German  dialects  (less 
fully  in  modern  literary  German)  from  the  6th  to  the  8th 
century,  known  as  the  second  Laut  verschiebung,  the  re¬ 
sults  of  which  form  the  most  striking  differences  between 
High  German  and  the  Low  German  languages.  The  state¬ 
ment  of  these  changes  is  commonly  regarded  a3  forming 


part  of  Grimm’s  law,  because  included  in  it  as  originally 
framed.  See  Grimm  s  law. 

la'va  (la'vri),  n.  [It.  lava  lava,  orig.  in  Naples,  a  torrent  of 
rain  overflowing  the  streets,  fr.  It.  &  L.  lavare  to  wash. 
See  lave.]  Fluid  rock  such  as  that  which  issues  from  a 
volcano  or  a  fissure  in  the  earth’s  surface  ;  also,  the  same 
material  solidified  by  cooling.  Lava  is  commonly  regarded 
as  molten  rock,  but  more  exactly  it  is  mineral  matter  dis¬ 
solved  in  mineral  matter,  the  solution  taking  place  at  high 
temperatures  only.  The  fluidity  of  lava  depends  to  some 
extent  on  its  composition,  and  on  the  presence  of  water 
vapor  and  other  gases  dissolved  in  it,  but  more  on  its  tem¬ 
perature.  Basic  lavas  are  commonly  more  fluid  than  acid 
ones.  Lava  flows  out  in  streams,  sometimes  miles  in 
length,  or  it  may  overflow  large  areas  in  sheets,  forming 
beds  such  as  the  great  lava  field  of  Washington  and  Idaho. 
The  texture  of  solid  lava  is  influenced  by  the  manner  of 
cooling.  Rapid  cooling  produces  a  glass,  as  obsidian ; 
very  slow  cooling  results  in  a  crystalline  rock.  The  solid¬ 
ification  of  lava  when  full  of  expanded  gases  produces  a 
cellular  texture,  as  in  pumice.  According  to  its  constitu¬ 
ent  material,  lava  is  classed  as  basaltic,  trachytic,  etc. 

la-va'bo  (ld-va'bo),  n.  1.  R.  C.  Ch.  a  A  portion  (verses  6- 
12)  of  Psalm  xxv.  in  the  Vulgate  and  Douay  versions  (xxvi. 
in  modern  English  Bibles  other  than  the  Douay)  recited  by 
the  priest  in  the  Mass,  after  the  offertory,  while  washing 
his  hands  ;  —  so  called  from  L.  lavabo ,  I  will  wash,  the  first 
word  in  the  Vulgate  version,  b  More  esp.,  the  ritual  act 
which  this  recitation  accompanies,  c  The  towel  used  in 
this  rite,  d  The  basin  used  for  this  washing. 

2.  A  large  washing  basin  or  trough  in  old  monasteries  ; 
also,  the  room  in  which  it  was.  Obs.  or  Hist. 

3.  A  wash  basin  with  its  necessary  fittings,  esp.  one  set  in 
place  and  supplied  with  running  water  and  a  waste  pipe. 

lav'age  (lSv'aj ;  F.  la-vazh'),  n.  [F.  See  lave  to  wash.] 
A  washing ;  esp.,  Med.,  the  operation  of  washing  or  wash¬ 
ing  out,  esp.  the  stomach. 

La-van'du-la(lri-v5n'du-ld),  n.  [LL.,  lavender.  See  lav¬ 
ender.]  Bot.  A  large  genus  of  menthaceous  herbs  or 
shrubs,  the  lavenders,  natives  of  the  Mediterranean  region, 
having  small  spicate  flowers  with  tubular  5-toothed  calyx 
and  bilabiate  corolla.  L.  vera  is  the  common  lavender. 

lav'a-ret  (15v'd-rSt),  n.  [F.]  A  European  whitefish  ( Core - 
gonus  laveretus),  found  in  the  mountain  lakes  of  Sweden, 
Germany,  and  Switzerland. 

Lav  a-te'ra  (lSv'a-te'ra ;  ld-va'te-ra),  n.  [NL.,  named  by 
Tournefort  after  his  friend  Lavater ,  Swiss  physician  and 
naturalist.]  Bot.  A  genus  of  malvaceous  herbs,  shrubs,  and 
trees,  with  large  and  conspicuous  flowers  subtended  by  an 
epicalyx  of  6-10  bractlets.  Several  species  are  confined  to 
t  he  small  islands  off  the  coast  of  California  ;  one  is  Austra¬ 
lian,  one  Asiatic,  two  natives  of  the  Canary  Islands,  and  the 
rest  European.  Several  are  cultivated.  See  tree  mallow. 

la  vat'ic  (ld-y5t'Tk),  a.  Like,  or  composed  of,  lava  ;  lavic. 

la  va'tion  (ld-va'sh&n),  n.  [L.  lavatio.]  A  washing,  wash¬ 
ing  out,  or  cleansing;  lavage;  also,  water  for  washing.  — 
la  va'tion-al  (-al),  a. 

lav'a-to-ry  (lXv'd-to-rT),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  washing,  or 
cleansing  by  washing. 

lav'a-to-ry  (lSv'a-to-ri),  n.  ;  pi.  -Tories  (-rlz).  [L.  lavato- 
rium.  See  lave  to  wash  ;  cf.  laver.]  1.  A  basin  or  other 
vessel  for  washing;  specif.  :  Eccl.  a  A  piscina,  b  A  water 
basin  or  drain,  as  in  a  cathedral  porch  or  a  sacristy,  in  which 
a  priest  washes  his  hands  before  performing  divine  service. 

2.  Eccl.  A  ritual  washing  of  the  hands  by  a  celebrant  of 
the  Eucharist :  a  During  the  service,  at  the  offertory.  Cf . 
lavabo,  lb-  b  After  the  service,  following  the  cleansing 
of  the  vessels  used  in  the  Eucharist.  Obs. 

3.  A  wash  or  lotion  for  a  diseased  part.  Obs.  or  R. 

4.  A  place  for  washing  ;  as  :  a  A  room  with  conveniences 
for  washing  the  hands  and  face,  often  with  water-closets  ; — 
chiefly  used  of  public  or  semipublic  places,  as  hotels, 
schools,  etc.  b  A  lavadero.  c  A  laundry.  Rare,  d  A  place, 
trough,  or  tub,  in  which  bodies  are  washed  before  burial  ; 
specif.,  such  a  place  or  appliance  in  an  old  monastery. 

lave  (lav),  v.  (.  ;  laved  (lavd)  ;  lav'ing  (lav'Tng).  [ME. 
laven ,  AS.  lafian.  See  lave  to  wash.]  1.  To  lade  or  pour, 
as  with  or  from  a  ladle. 

2.  To  dip  up  or  out,  as  with  a  ladle  ;  to  lade.  Obs. 

lave,  v.  t.  [F.  laver,  L.  lavare ,  akin  to  luere  to  wash,  Gr. 
Aoveu' :  cf.  also  AS.  lafian  to  lave,  pour  water  on  (see  lave 
to  dip,  pour  out).  Cf.  ABLUTION,  DELUGE,  LATHER,  LAUNDER, 


lava,  lotion.]  To  wash  ;  to  bathe;  to  wash  or  flow  along 
or  against ;  as,  to  lave  a  bruise. 

As  one  that  museth  where  broad  sunshine  laves 
_The  lawn  by  some  cathedral.  Tennyson. 

lave  (lav),  v.  i.  To  bathe  ;  to  wash  one’s  self. 

In  Iyer  chaste  current  oft  the  goddess  laves.  Pope. 
lave'ment  (lav'ment),  n.  [F.  lavement ,  fr.  laver  to  wash.] 
A  washing  or  bathing  ;  also,  lavage  ;  a  clyster, 
lav'en-der  (15v'ifn-der),  n.  [ME.  lavendre,  prob.  through 
OF.  fr.  LL.  lavendula,  of  uncert.  origin.]  1.  A  European 
mint  ( Lavandula  vera)  with  narrow  leaves  and  spikes  of 
small  lilac-purple  flowers,  extensively  cultivated  for  its 
aromatic  oil,  known  as  oil  of  lavender  (see  oil,  Table  I). 

2.  The  dried  leaves  and  flowers  of  this  plant,  commonly 
used  to  perfume  clothing,  bed  linen,  etc. 

3.  Any  of  several  other  plants,  as  the  sea  lavender. 

4.  The  pale  purplish  color  of  lavender  flowers,  paler  and 
more  delicate  than  lilac. 

lav'en-der,  a.  Of  the  color  of  lavender. 

lav'en-der.  v.  t. ;  lav'en-dered  (-derd) ;  lav'en-der-ing. 

To  sprinkle,  or  perfume,  with  lavender, 
lavender  cotton-  A  branching  asteraceous  shrub  of  the 
Mediterranean  region  ( Santolina  chainxcyparissus).  Its 
strong-scented  foliage  is  used  to  drive  away  moths, 
lavender  grass.  A  European  tufted  perennial  grass  ( Mo - 
l  ini  a  ccertuea ).  with  narrow  flat  leaves  and  purple  panicles, 
lavender  water.  A  perfume  consisting  of  all  alcoholic 
solution  of  oil  of  lavender  and,  usually,  of  other  odorous 
substances^as  oil  of  bergamot. 

la'ver  (la'ver),  n.  [L.,  a  water  plant.]  a  Any  of  several 
common  purple  seaweeds  of  the  genus  Porphyra ,  as  P. 
laciniata  and  P.  vulgaris.  The  fronds  are  eaten  in  Eu¬ 
rope,  either  pickled  or  stewed,  b  Any  dish  composed  of 
the  above,  The  sea  lettuce  ( Ulva ),  similarly  used, 
la'ver  (la'ver),  n.  [ME.  lavour,  OF.  laveoir ,  F.  I  a  voir,  L. 
lavatorium  a  washing  place.  See  lavatory.]  1.  A  ves¬ 
sel,  trough,  or  cistern  for  washing  ;  a  basin  or  bowl  for 
water.  Obs.  or  Poetic. 

2.  Jewish  Antiq.  a  A  large  brazen  vessel  in  the  court  of 
the  Jewish  tabernacle  where  the  priests  washed  their  hands 
and  feet,  b  One  of  several  vessels  in  Solomon’s  Temple  in 
which  the  offerings  for  burnt  sacrifices  were  washed. 

3.  That  which  washes  or  cleanses  ;  esp.,  the  water  of 

baptism.  J.  H.  Newman . 

lav'ish  (lSv'Tsh ),a.  [From  lavish,  n.,  fr.  OF.  lavasse ,  la- 
vache ,  a  deluge  of  rain  ( Oxf .  E.  />.),  prob.  fr.  L.  lavare  to 
wash.  Cf.  lave  to  wash.]  1.  Expending  or  bestowing 
profusely  ;  profuse  ;  prodigal  ;  as,  lavish  of  money  or  praise. 

2.  Expended  or  produced  profusely ;  very  abundant ; 
characterized  by  profusion  ;  as,  lavish  expenditures. 

Let  her  have  needful,  but  not  lavish ,  means.  Shah. 

3.  Unrestrained;  impetuous;  wild.  Obs.  or  R.  “Lewd 
and  lavish  act  of  sin.’’  Milton.  “  His  lavish  tongue.”  Shak. 

4.  Luxuriant ;  rank ;  —  said  of  grass  or  grain.  Dial.  Eng. 
Syn.  —  Prodigal,  wasteful,  extravagant,  exuberant,  im¬ 
moderate,  unstinted.  See  profuse. 

lav'ish,  v.  t.  ;  lav'ished  (-Tslit) ;  lav'ish-ing.  To  expend 
or  bestow  with  profusion ;  to  use  with  prodigality ;  to 
squander ;  as,  to  lavish  money,  praise,  blood,  affection, 
la-vol'ta  (ld-v51'ta),  n.  [It.  la  volta  the  turn,  turning, 
whirl.]  An  old  dance,  for  two  persons,  a  kind  of  waltz 
consisting  largely  in  making  high  springs  or  bounds. 
Obs.  or  Hist.  Shak. 

law  (16),  n.  [ME.  lawe,  laghe ,  AS.  lagu,  fr.  Scand.  ;  cf. 

I  cel.  log  (pi.  of  lag  layer,  due  place)  law,  Sw.  lag ,  Dan. 
lov ,  akin  to  OS.  lag  ;  all  fr.  the  root  of  E.  lay,  v.,  lie.  A 
law  is  that  which  is  laid,  set,  or  fixed  ;  like  statute,  fr.  L. 
statuere  to  make  to  stand.  See  lie  to  be  prostrate.] 

1.  The  binding  custom  or  practice  of  a  community  ;  rules 
or  mode  of  conduct  made  obligatory  by  some  sanction  which 
is  imposed  and  enforced  for  their  violation  by  a  controlling 
authority  ;  also,  any  single  rule  of  conduct  so  imposed  and 
enforced.  In  primitive  legal  systems,  as  that  of  the  an¬ 
cient  Hebrews,  the  sanction  is  usually  one  imposed  by, 
and  enforced  in  accordance  with,  tribal  custom,  or  is  one 
conceived  as  imposed  by  divine  power,  or  by  a  king,  or 
other  person  or  persons,  ruling  as  a  supreme  head.  In 
more  highly  developed  societies  the  law  becomes  chiefly 
of  special  enactment  or  of  statutory  origin,  and  the  au¬ 
thority  imposing  the  sanction  is  the  sovereign  state. 

2.  Hence :  Law  <1*  Pol  it.  Science,  a  Specif. :  A  rule  of 
(external)  conduct  or  action  which  is  prescribed,  or  is  for¬ 
mally  recognized  as  binding,  by  the  supreme  governing 


lau'rel,  n.  A  salmon  which  has 
remained  all  summer  in  fresh 
water.  Local ,  Eng.  [phor  I 
laurel  camphor.  Ordinary  cam-| 
laurel  cherry.  =  cherry  lau¬ 
rel  b. 

laurel  hawthorn.  The  toyon,  or 
California  holly. 

lau'rel-leaved',  or  laurel,  mag¬ 
nolia.  The  evergreen  magnolia, 
laurel  oil.  See  oil.  Table  I. 
lau'rel-ship,  n.  Laureateship.  R. 
laurel  thyme.  The  laurustme. 
lau'rel-wood/,  n.  The  madrona. 
Lau'rence,  Law'rence  (16'rCns), 
n.  [OF .  Lorenz,  F.  Laurent,  L. 
Laurentius,  fr.  Laurentum  a 
town  in  Latium  ;  cf.  L.  laurus 
laurel.  Cf.  Lorenzo.]  1.  Masc. 
prop.  name.  L.  Laurentius  (Id- 
run 'shl-iis)  ;  F.  Laiu'ent  (15/- 
rtiN')  ;  It.  Lorenzo  (18-rgn'zfi)  ; 
Sp.  Lorenzo  (lu-rgn'thd;  2< K)  ; 
Pg.  Laurencho  (lou-rSn'sho);  G. 
Lorenz  (lQ'rSnts). —  Dim.  Lar¬ 
ry  ( Larkin ,  Obs.),  Lawrie ,  Lav- 
Tie  (18'rY),  Scot.,  Larry  (ISr'Y), 
Jr.  —  Fern.  Laura. 

2.  Idleness  or  indolence  personi¬ 
fied  ;  ns,  he  ’s  a  lazv  Laurence . 

3  A  fox  ;  —  used  like  Reynard. 
Ohs. 

Laurence,  or  Lawrence,  bids 

wages,  idleness  offers  induce¬ 
ments.  [Laurence.  I 

Laurence.  Friar.  See  Fkiar| 
Lau-ren'ti-an.  n.  The  Lauren¬ 
tian  period  or  formation. 
Lau'rent’s'  theorem  (1  <V- 
riiNz').  [After  Hermann  Lau¬ 
rent,  French  mathematician.] 
Bath.  The  expansion  of  a  func¬ 
tion  (/  (z))  nolomorphic  be¬ 
tween  two  concentric  circles  of 
finite  radii,  with  center  c,  in  a 
series  infinite  both  in  rising  and 
in  falling  powers  of  (z—c)  and 
converging  uniformly  and  un¬ 
conditionally  within  the  ring. 


lau're-ole,  n.  [F.  launlole.] 
Spurge  laurel.  Obs. 
lau'rer.  -fr  laurel. 
lau'res-tine  ( lo'rSs-tYn).  Var. 

Of  LAURUSTINE. 

lau  res-ti'nus  (1 6'r  5  s-t  I'n  u  s). 

Var.  of  LAURUSTINUS. 

lauriat.  laureate. 
lau-rif'er-oua  (16-rtf'er-i/s).  a. 
[L.  lavrifer :  laurus  laurel  + 
L Terre  to  bear.]  Bearing  laurel.  R. 
lau  ri-fo'li-ous,  a.  Evergreen, 
as  the  laurel.  Obs. 
lau-rig'er-ous  (16-rTj'5r-«s),  a. 
[L.  lauriqer .]  Bearing  or  wear¬ 
ing  laurel  garlands. 

Lau  rin'da  (16-rYn'dd).  Var. 
of  Laura,  fern.  prop.  name, 
laurine,  a.  [OF.  laurin,  or  L. 
lanrinus.]  Of  laurel  ;  —  only  in 
oil  laurine.  Obs. 
lau'ri-nol  (lo'rY-nol  ;  -n51),  n. 
[laurin  +  -ol.]  Chem.  Ordinary 
camphor. 

lau  ri-nox'y-lon  (lS'rY-ndk'sT- 
15n),  n.  [NL.;  L.  laurus  laurel 
-f  Gr.  £vAoi/  wood.l  Paleobot. 
Any  fossil  dicotyledonous  wood 
of  uncertain  relationship, 
lau'ri-ol.  +  laureole. 
lau'ri-on-ite  (1  6'r Y-?2  n-T  t),  n. 
Min.  A  basic  chloride  of  lead, 
PbClOII,  found  in  prismatic 
crystals  in  ancient  lead  slags  at 
Laurion,  Greece, 
lau'rite  (16'rlt),  n.  [G.  lanrit  ; 
orig.  uncert.  1  Min.  An  iron- 
black  sulphide  of  osmium  and 
ruthenium  found  in  minute 
crystals  or  grains.  H.,  7.5.  Sp. 
gr.,  6.90. 

lau'rize,  v.  t.  To  laurel.  Obs. 
lau'ro-cer'a-sus  (ld'rfi-sgr'a- 
B«8),  n.  [NL.  ;  L.  laurus  laurel 
-f  cerasus  cherry  tree.]  The 
cherrv  laurel. 

lau'rone  (16'ron).  n.  [lauric  -f 
-one.]  Chem.  Lauryl  ketone, 


(Ci iHo3)2CO,  a  solid  melting  at 
fi9°  C. 

lau  ro-Bte'a-rin,  n.  [L.  laurus 
laurel  -f  stearin.']  =  LAURIN  b. 
lau  ro-tet'a-nine.  v.  Also -nin. 
[L.  laurus  laurel  +  tefanine.] 
Chem.  An  alkaloid  found  in 
several  lauraceous  plants, 
lau  rus-ti'nua  (lfl'rws-tl'niZs),  n. 
[NL.J  The  laurustine. 
laur'vik-ite  (1  0  r'v  Y  k-T  t).  n. 
[From  Laurvig  (Larvik),  Nor¬ 
way.]  Petrog.  A  variety  of 
syenite  containing  a  large  pro¬ 
portion  of  soda  feldspar, 
lau'ry,  n.  Laurel.  Ohs. 
laus.  Obs.  or  dial.  Eng.  var.  of 
LOOSE.  [to  God.  I 

Laus  De'o.  [L.]  Praise  (be) | 

!i  laus  pro'pri-a  sor'det.  [L.J 
Self-praise  is  base, 
laus  tibi.  [L.,  praise  to  thee.] 
The  poet’s  narcissus.  Obs. 
lau'ta-rite  <  16'ta-rit),  n.  [From 
Ofieina  Lautaro,  Chile.]  Min. 
Calcium  iodatc,  Ca(IOo)_».  occur¬ 
ring  in  colorless  or  yellowish 
prismatic  crystals. 

Lauth’s'  vi  o-let  (lots).  [After 
Charles  Lauth,  French  chem¬ 
ist.]  =  THIOXINE. 
lau'tioUB.  a.  llrreg.  fr.  L.  lau- 
tus,  p.  p.  of  lavare  to  wash.] 
Luxurious.  Obs.  —  lau'tioua- 
iy.  adr.  Obs. 

lau-ti'tious  (lG-tYsh'ns),  a.  [L. 
lautitia  magnificence,  fr.  lau- 
tus,  p.  p.]  Sumptuous.  Obs. 

||  Laut'leh  re  (lout'la7^),  n. 

[G.]  =  PHONOLOGY. 

lau'wlne  (16'wln  ;  G.  lou-ve'- 
nS),  ||  La-wi'ne  (lii-ve'nf),  n. ; 
Q.  pis.  Lauwinen  (lou-ve'- 
n<?n),  Lawinkn  (-n£n),  n.  [G.] 
An  avalanche. 

la-va'cra,  n.  [L.  laracmm  bath, 
fr.  lavare  wash  :  cf.  OF.  lara- 
cre.]  A  hath  ;  bathtub  ;  font ; 
also,  bathing.  Obs. 


||  la'va-de'roaiUvii-tba'rb;  146), 
n.  [Sp.,  fr.  larar  to  wash.] 
Mining.  A  portion  of  a  stream 
arranged  for  washing  gold  from 
idacers.  Obs.  Oxf.  E.  D. 

lava  flow,  lava  stream.  A  stieam 
of  lava,  whether  flowing  or  con¬ 
gealed. 

lav'a-ment.  n.  [L.  lavare  to 
wash.]  A  washing  ;  a  wash. 
Obs.  or  R. 

lava  millstone.  A  hard  and 

coarse  basaltic  millstone  from 
the  neighborhood  of  the  Rhine, 
lav'an-der.  +  lavender. 

|i  la  van-de'ro  (la/van-tba'ro  ; 
146),  n.  masc .,  la^an-de'ra 
(*ra),«./em. ; pi.  masc.  -ros  (Sp 
-ros),  fern,  -kas  (Sp.  -riis).  [Sp.] 
Washerman;  washerwoman. 

||  la  vange'  (Id'vaNzh'),  n.  [F.] 
An  ii valanche.  A''" e. 
lav'ant  (l&v'dnt),  n.  A  spring 
or  stream  dry  at  some  seasons. 
Dial.  Enq. 
lavar.  +  LAVER, 
lavas,  lavasse.  ^  lavish. 
lav  a-to'ri-al  (1  &  v'd-t  o'r  X-d  1  ; 
201),  a.  Lavational. 
lavatur.  n.  [OF.  lavatoirc.  Cf. 
lavatory.]  A  laver.  Obs.  Scot. 
lav'a-ture,  n.  A  wash  or  lotion. 
Obs. 

lava  ware.  Fine  pottery  or 
stoneware  without  enamel  or 
lustrous  surface,  usually  of  uni¬ 
form  color  of  some  shade  of 
gray  or  drab. 

lave  (lav).  Dial.  var.  of  leave. 

lave,  a.  [See  lave  to  droop.] 

Drooping  ;  —  said  of  ears.  Obs. 

or  Scot.  Dial.  Eng. 

lave,  v.  i.  [Cf.  lave-eared.] 

To  droop  ;  to  hang  down  ;  — 

said  of  ears.  Obs. 

lave,  u.  [AS.  Idf  the  remainder, 

what  is  left.  See  leave.]  The 

remainder  ;  the  others  ;  the  rest. 

Obs.  or  Scot,  if  Dial.  Eng. 


lave,  n.  [See  lave  to  wash.] 

1.  A  body  of  water  ;  the  sea.  R. 

2.  A  flowing  or  laving.  Rare. 
lavedy.  f  lady. 
lave'-eared/,  a.  [Cf-  Ieel.  lafa 
to  dangle.]  Having  pendent 
ears.  Obs.  or  Scot,  if  Dial.  Enq. 
la- veer'  (la-ver'),.v.  i.  [D.  lare- 
ren.]  To  beat  against  the  wind  ; 
to  tack.  Obs.  or  R. 

lavell,  n.  The  epiglottis.  Obs. 
la-vel'l&n,  n.  A  kind  of  weasel. 
Obs.  <>r  R.  Scot. 
lav'en-der,  n.  [See  launder.] 
A  washer  ;  a  washerwoman  ; 
laundress.  Obs.  [to  wash.  I 
lav'en-der.  r.  t.  To  launder  ;| 
lavender  oil.  See  lavender, 
n.,  1.  [scented  candy. I 

lavender  sugar.  Lavender- 1 
lavender  thrift.  The  sea  laven¬ 
der.  [dress.  Obs.  I 

lav'en-dry,  n.  Laundry  ;  laun-| 
lave  net.  A  salmon  net  used  in 
shallow  estuaries.  Brit. 

||  lVve-nir'OAv'ner').  [F.]  The 
future. 

lav'en-ite  ( lftv'un-Tt  t.  n.  [From 
Laven  rocks,  in  the  Langesund 
fiord,  Norway.)  Min.  A  com¬ 
plex  silicate  of  zirconium,  cal¬ 
cium, manganese,  etc.,  occurring 
in  yellow  or  brown  prismatic 
crystals.  [lous.  Obs.  I 

laver,  a.  Prob.,  lave  ;  pendu-| 
la'ver  (la'v5r),  v.  i.  [From 
laver  a  basin.]  To  wash; 
bathe.  Obs.  or  Dial.  Enq. 
lav'er  (lav'?r),  n.  [From  lave 
to  wash.]  One  who  laves  ;  a 
washer.  Obs.  or  R. 
la'ver  (la' v5r),  n.  Her.  A  colter 
or  plowshare  used  as  a  bearing. 
Lav/e-ra'ni-a  ( lav/5-ra'nY-a),  n. 
[NL.,  after  C.  L.  A.  Laveran  (b. 
1845),  French  physician.]  Zool. 
A  Bubgenus  of  Plasmodium,  or 
a  distinct  genus,  containing  the 
parasite  of  sestivo-autumnal  fe¬ 


ver  ( P.falciferum). 
laverd.  *1*  lord. 
laverke.  ^  lark. 
lav'er-ock  (  hiv'er-iik;  ldv'rwk; 
lav'mk).  Obs.  or  Scot.  Sc  dial. 
Eng.  var.  of  lark. 
la'ver-wort'  (la'vSr-wflrt''),  n. 
=  layer,  the  plant, 
la'vic  (la'vYk),  a.  =  lavatic. 
La-vin'i-a  (la-vYn'Y-d),  n.  [L.] 

1.  Fern.  prop.  name. 

2.  In  Roman  legend,  daughter 
of  Latinus  and  wife  of  ^Eneas 
King  Turnus,  to  whom  she  had 
been  betrothed,  made  war  upon 
.lEneas  and  was  slain  by  him. 
lav'ish,  n.  [See  lavish,  a.] 
Lavishness  :  extravagance;  pro¬ 
fusion.  Obs. 

lav'ish-er,  n.  One  who  lavishes. 
Iav'i8h-ing-ly,  adv.  of  lavish¬ 
ing,  p.  pr.  Rare. 
lav'ish-ly,  adv.  of  lavish. 
lav'ish-ment,  n.  See  -went. 
lav'ish-ness,  n.  See -ness. 
la-volt',  la-vol'to,  etc.  Vars.  of 
lavolta. 

la-vol'ta,  v.  i.  To  dance  a  la¬ 
volta,  or  as  in  a  lavolta.  Obs. 
la-vol  ta-teer'.  la-vol  te-teer',  n. 
A  dancer  of  the  lavolta.  Obs 
lavor.  lavour.  +  laver,  basin, 
lav'rock  (lav'rtfk  ;  lav'rfik). 
Scot.  Sc  dial.  Eng.  var.  of  lark. 
lav'rov-ite,  lav'roff  ite  (lftv'- 
rof-Tt),  n.  [After  N.  von  Lav¬ 
rov.]  Min.  A  variety  of  pyroxene 
colored  green  by  vanadium, 
lavtefull,  a.  [See  lewty.1  Loyal. 
Obs.  Scot. 

la'vy  (la'vY  ;  l&v'Y),  n.  The 
common  guillemot.  Local,  Brit. 
law.  +  lave,  n. 
law,  n.  [Cf.  Icel.  lag  market 
price,  tax.]  A  charge  to  be  paid  ; 
share  of  expense.  Obs. 
law  (18),  n.  [Cf.  low  a  hill.]  A 
rounded  hill  ;  mound.  Scot,  if 
Dial.  Eng. 


food,  foot ;  out,  oil ;  chair  ;  go  ;  sin",  ii)k  ;  then,  thin  ;  nature,  verdure  (250) ;  K  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144) ;  boN  ;  yet ;  zh  =  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Guide. 
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authority  and  is  enforced  by  a  sanction.  In  this  sense 
the  term  law  includes  any  edict,  decree,  rescript,  order, 
ordinance,  statute,  resolution,  rule,  judicial  decision,  us¬ 
age,  etc.,  which  is  made,  or  recognized,  and  enforced,  by 
the  controlling  authority,  b  The  whole  body  of  such  rules 
constituting  the  organic  rule  prescribing  the  nature  and 
conditions  of  existence  of  a  state  or  other  organized  com¬ 
munity  ;  also,  the  control  or  regulation,  or  state  of  society, 
effected  or  brought  about  by  the  existence  and  enforce- 
ment  of  such  rules. 

Reason  is  the  life  of  the  law ;  nay,  the  common  law  itself  is 
nothing  else  but  reason.  Coke. 

C  Laws  considered  as  a  human  institution  or  department 
of  knowledge  ;  legal  science  ;  jurisprudence. 

Law  is  beneficence  acting  by  rule.  Burke 

d  The  action  of  these  rules  considered  as  a  means  of  re¬ 
dressing  wrongs ;  specif.,  trial  or  remedial  justice  under 
or  by  the  laws  of  the  land  ;  judicial  remedy ;  litigation  ; 
as,  to  go  to  law. 

He  found  law  dear  and  left  it  cheap.  Brougham 
e  In  England  and  many  of  her  colonies,  the  system  of 
rules  expounded  and  remedies  administered  by  the  com¬ 
mon-law  courts,  as  distinct  from  courts  of  equity  (which 
see),  f  The  legal  profession  as  a  whole ;  —  usually  with 
the;  as,  the  law  and  the  clergy  supported  the  measure. 
Also,  legal  learning  or  knowledge ;  as,  he  has  little  Latin 
and  less  law. 

3.  The  Jewish  or  Mosaic  law,  contained  in  the  Hexateuch 
(Pentateuch  and  Joshua)  and  in  Ezekiel  xl.-xlviii. ;  also, 
this  part  of  the  Scriptures  ;  —  often  distinguished  from  the 
prophets ,  and  gospel  (cf.  torah  c,  Mishna,  Hexateuch). 
Hence,  the  Old  Testament.  One  school  of  Biblical  critics 
finds  in  the  Jewish  law  three  main  systems,  shaped  at  dif¬ 
ferent  periods  and  successively  combined,  namely :  The 
Covenant  Code  (included  in  JE),  the  primitive  Hebrew  law 
representing  the  customary  law, as  notably  in  Exodus  xx.- 
xxiii.,  so  called  as  being  based  on  the  covenant  with  God  ; 
the  Deuteronomic  Code  (designated  D),  marking  a  transition 
between  the  Covenant  Code  and  the  Priestly  Code ;  the 
Priestly  Code  (designated  P '),  including  the  Law  of  Holiness 
(see  below),  characterized  by  ceremonialism,  statistical  de¬ 
tails,  and  a  formal  style,  esp.  in  Leviticus  and  Numbers,  and 
by  being  suited  to  the  period  of  Babylonian  exile  or  later. 

4.  A  divine  commandment  or  a  revelation  of  the  will  of 
God  ;  collectively,  the  whole  body  of  God’s  commandments 
or  revelations ;  the  will  of  God,  whether  expressed  in 
8cripture,  implanted  in  instinct,  or  deduced  by  reason ; 
specif.,  Obs. ,  a  religion  or  religious  faith  or  dispensation. 
6.  Collectively,  the  whole  body  of  rules  relating  to  one 
subject,  or  emanating  from  one  source;  —  including  usu¬ 
ally  the  writings  pertaining  to  them,  and  judicial  proceed¬ 
ings  under  them  ;  as,  divine  law ;  English  law ;  Roman 
law  ;  the  law  of  real  property  ;  insurance  law. 

6.  Customary  habit;  practice;  way  or  usual  manner  of 
action.  Obs. 

7-  Right  custom  or  practice ;  specif.  :  a  Morals.  In  an 
obsolete  sense,  right  or  just  conduct ;  in  modern  usage,  a 
specific  or  general  rule  of  right  living  ;  esp.,  such  a  rule 
when  conceived  as  having  the  sanction  of  God’s  will,  of 
conscience  or  the  moral  nature,  or  of  natural  justice  as 
revealed  to  reason,  b  In  arts,  works,  games,  etc. :  The 
rules  of  construction,  or  of  procedure,  conforming  to  the 
conditions  of  success ;  a  principle,  maxim,  or  usage ;  as, 
the /aw*  of  poetry,  of  architecture,  of  courtesy,  or  of  whist. 

Anything  from  the  harmony  of  nature  to  the  strains  of  a  song 
was  for  the  Greek  law.  Karl  Pearson. 

8.  Philos.  Science.  A  statement  of  an  order  or  relation 
of  phenomena  which,  so  far  as  known,  is  invariable  under 
the  given  conditions.  See  law  of  nature,  below. 

A  law  is  simply  a  rule  or  ascertained  order  of  succession 
among  phenomena,  whereby  one  becomes  the  premonitory  sign 
of  another.  J.  Martineau. 

Complex  uniformities  which  .  .  .  are  mere  cases  of  simpler 
ones,  and  have,  therefore,  been  virtually  affirmed  in  affirming 
those,  may  with  propriety  be  called  laws.  J.  S  Mill. 

9.  Math.  The  rule  or  formula  according  to  which  any¬ 
thing,  as  the  change  in  value  of  a  variable  or  the  terms  of 
a  series,  proceeds  or  comes  into  being  ;  thus,  the  equation 
of  a  curve  is  a  law  of  form,  both  algebraic  and  geometric. 
10  In  certain  sports,  an  allowance  of  time  or  distance 
given  to  a  weaker  competitor,  an  animal  in  the  chase,  or 
the  like  ;  as,  a  law  of  eighty  yards  given  to  a  hare  before 
the  hounds  are  slipped  ;  hence,  in  a  transferred  sense, 
mercy  or  indulgence. 

Syn.  —  Justice,  equity. 

law  of  absorption.  Logic ,  the  proposition  that  if  of  two 
aggregants  one  contains  the  other  as  a  component,  the  ag¬ 
gregate  is  identical  with  the  latter.  Diet,  of  Philos.  —  1.  of 
acceleration,  Embrvol .,  the  principle  that  the  development 
of  an  organ  is  accelerated  in  proportion  to  its  importance. 
—  1.  of  action  and  reaction,  Newton’s  third  law  of  motion. 
See  laws  of  motion.  —  1.  of  areas,  Kepler’s  second  law.  See 
Kepler’s  laws.  —  1.  of  A'van-zi'ni  (aVant-se'ne)  [after  G. 
Avanzini  (1753-1827),  Italian  mathematician],  the  law  that 
a  falling  plate  encounters  a  resistance  greatest  at  the  cen¬ 
ter  and  decreasing  to  a  minimum  at  the  margin  when  it  is 
falling  vertically,  and  that  when  falling  obliquely  it  en¬ 
counters  the  maximum  resistance  near  the  fore  end,  thus 
causing  it  to  tilt  up.—  l.of  Avogadro.  Chern.  See  Avoga- 
dro’s  hypothesis.  —  1.  of  Ba'bo  (ba'bo)  [after  L.  von  Babo , 
German  chemist],  Phys.  Chem..  the  law  that  the  diminution 
of  vapor  pressure  of  a  liquid  due  to  dissolving  in  it  a  non¬ 
volatile  solid  is  nearly  proportional  to  the  amount  dis¬ 
solved.  —  1.  of  causation  or  causality,  the  law  or  principle 
that  every  change  in  nature  is  produced  by  some  cause ;  the 
principle  of  universal  causation.—  1.  of  Charles.  =  Charles’s 
law.  —  1.  of  constant  angles,  Cryslallog .,  the  law,  discov¬ 
ered  by  Rom£  de  l’lsle,  that  the  angles  between  the  vari¬ 
ous  faces  of  a  crystal  remain  unchanged  throughout  its 
growth.  —  1.  of  constant  proportion.  =  law  of  definite 
proportions.  — 1.  of  continuity,  the  principle,  formulated 
by  Leibnitz,  that  there  is  no  break  in  nature,  and  that 
nothing  passes  from  one  state  to  another  w  ithout  passing 
through  all  the  intermediate  states.  —  1.  of  contradiction. 
Logic.  See  laws  of  thought.  —  1.  of  cosines.  Math.,  in  plane 
trigonometry,  a 2  =  b2  +  c2  —  2bc  cos  A ,  and  in  spherical 
trigonometry,  cos  a  =  cos  b  cos  c  sin  b  sin  c  cos  A , 
where  a,  b .  care  the  sides  and  A,  B,  C  the  opposite  angles 
of  a  triangle.  —1.  of  definite  proportions,  Chem.,  the  essential 


law  of  chemical  combination  that  every  definite  compound 
always  contains  the  same  elements  in  the  same  proportions 
by  weight;  and,  if  two  or  more  elements  form  more  than 
one  compound  with  each  other,  the  relative  proportions  of 
each  are  fixed.  Compare  law  of  multiple  proportions. 

—  law  of  diminishing  return,  Econ.,  the  observed  fact  or  law 
that  in  any  given  stage  of  the  arts  an  increase  of  labor  or 
capital  applied  beyond  a  certain  point  in  the  cultivation 
of  land  causes  a  less  than  proportionate  increase  in  the 
produce  raised  from  a  given  area.  —  1.  of  Du  long'  and  Pe  tit' 
(du'lfiN',  pe-te')  [after  P.  L.  Dulong  (1785-1838),  French 
physicist  and  chemist,  and  A.  T.  Petit  (17H1-1820),  French 
physicist],  Chem.,  the  principle  that  the  elements  in  the 
solid  state  have  nearly  the  same  atomic  heat,  that  is,  that 
the  specific  heat  multiplied  by  the  atomic  weight  is  nearly 
a  constant  (about  6.4).  It  has  been  valuable  for  determin 
ing  atomic  weight.  —  1.  of  error.  See  error,  n.,  6;  also, 
normal  law  of  error.  —  1.  of  excluded  middle,  logic.  See 
laws  of  thought. —  1.  of  gravitation.  See  gravitation,  2. 

—  1.  of  great  numbers,  Math.,  the  principle  that  the  sum  of 
elements,  each  varying  in  frequency  according  to  its  own 
law,  tends  to  vary  according  to  the  normal  law  of  error  (see 
under  normal)  as  the  number  of  elements  increases  in¬ 
definitely.  —  1.  of  Guld'berg  and  Waa'ge  (goolt'bfirK,  va'ge). 
=  law  of  mass  action.  —  1.  of  gyration.  Meteor.,  a  law, 
formulated  by  Heinrich  Dove,  a  German  physicist,  that 
the  w  ind  generally  shifts  in  its  direction  w  ith  the  sun.  —  L. 
of  Holiness,  a  substantially  older  body  of  laws  {Lev.  xvii- 
xxvi),  hortatory  in  character,  and  having  “as  its  domi¬ 
nant  note  holiness,”  incorporated  at  a  later  day  with  the 
Priestly  Code.  Besides  the  above  chapters  (xvii-xxvi)  some 
include  also  parts  of  Lev.  xi.  It  is  designated  as  H  or  /*i. 

—  1.  of  homogeneity,  Math.,  the  dogma  asserted  by  Vieta, 
but  denied  by  moderns,  that  only  magnitudes  of  the  same  j 
kind  can  be  added.  —  1.  of  honor  or  honour.  =  code  of  honor  j 
—1.  of  identity.  Logic.  See  laws  of  thought.—  1.  of  intensity. 
=  Fechneu’s  law.  —  1.  of  kind.  =  law'  of  nature  a  —  1.  of 
mass  action,  Chem.,  the  law  (established  by  Guldberg  and 
Waage  of  Christiania)  that  the  chemical  action  of  a  react¬ 
ing  substance  is  proportional  at  any  moment  to  its  active 
mass.  The  “  active  mass  ”  is  usually  considered  as  meas¬ 
ured  by  the  molecular  concentration,  but  sometimes,  for 
dissolved  substances,  by  the  osmotic  pressure.— L.  of  Moses. 
=  Pentateuch.  —1.  of  multiple  proportions,  Chem.,  the  gener¬ 
alization  that  when  the  same  elements  unite  in  more  than 
one  proportion,  forming  two  or  more  different  compounds, 
the  higher  proportions  of  the  elements  in  such  compounds 
are  simple  multiples  of  the  lowest  proportion,  or  the  pro¬ 
portions  are  connected  by  some  simple  common  factor ; 
thus,  iron  and  oxygen  unite  in  the  proportions  FeO,  Fe.-Os, 
Fea04,  in  which  compounds,  considering  the  oxygen,  3 
and  4  are  simple  multiples  of  1.  — 1.  of  nations,  a  See  jus 
gentium.  Shak.  b  =  international  law.  — l.of  nature, 
a  A  natural  instinct  or  a  natural  relation  of  human  beings 
or  other  animals  due  to  native  character  or  condition; 
also,  in  a  general  sense,  w  ith  the. 

If  the  young  dace  boa  bait  for  the  old  pike,  I  see  no  reason 
in  the  law  of  nature  but  I  may  snap  at  him.  Shak 

b  A  generalized  statement  of  natural  processes  ;  in  the 
pi.,  the  chief  generalizations  attained  or  hoped  for  by  sci¬ 
ence.  J.  S.  Mill  interpreted  the  laws  of  nature  as  “  the 
fewest  and  simplest  assumptions,  which  being  granted, 
the  whole  existing  order  of  nature  would  result.”  The  in¬ 
variability  of  natural  processes  was  originally  interpreted 
as  imposed  by  the  creator  or  ruler  of  the  universe.  Natu¬ 
ral  law  was  thus  conceived  as  having  an  extrinsic  neces¬ 
sity,  ora  causality  underlying  the  phenomena  themselves. 
Eventually  appeared  the  idea  of  natural  necessary  causes, 
which  in  tne  generalization  “  like  causes  produce  like  ef¬ 
fects”  foreshadowed  Mill’s  doctrine  of  the  uniformity  of 
nature,  which  he  held  to  be  the  fundamental  assumption 
underlying  the  statement  of  all  natural  law.  But  in  fact 
not  all  the  so-called  “  natural  law's”  are  in  actual  experi¬ 
ence  invariable ;  some  of  them  are  generalizations  which 
hold  good  only  as  a  general  rule  or  within  indeterminate 
limits.  Such  exceptions,  however,  are  considered  as  due 
either  to  inaccurate  statement  of  the  law  or  to  ignorance 
of  some  of  the  conditions  involved.  Many  philosophers 
consider  all  natural  laws  as  subject  to  some  uncertainty, 
and  hence  affirm  that  such  law  is  necessarily  hypothetical 
and  must  be  stated  in  the  form.  If  A  is  or  is  valid,  B  is  or 
is  valid.  This  statement  applies  equally  well  to  laws  con¬ 
cerned  with  the  order  of  phenomena  m  time,  that  is,  to 
law  s  concerned  with  natural  causes  and  to  those  which 
express  internal  relationships  or  purely  formal  sequences, 
as  mathematical  law's.  See  cause,  uniformity  of  nature. 

We  find  laws  qf  nature  used  in  two  very  different  senses  by 
scientific  writers.  Sometimes  such  laws  are  spoken  of  as  self- 
existent  and  ns  independent  of  the  phenomena  which  they  are 
said  to  govern  nnd  which  of  necessity  conform  to  them.  .  .  . 
Nevertheless,  the  thoroughgoing  naturalist,  as  we  well  know, 
will  not  defend  this  usage  of  law  ;  ...  he  claims  to  use  law  in 
quite  another  sense  Laws  of  nature  are  for  him  only  uniformi¬ 
ties  of  coexistence  and  succession  Orderly  relation  of  the  parts 
of  a  whole  is  here  the  outcome.  But  if  we  pitch  upon  any  con¬ 
crete  thing  or  fact  as  possibly  one  of  these  parts,  it  is  straightway 
itself  resolved  into  coexistence  and  successions  :  indeed,  so  long 
as  we  can  single  out  a  definite  “  this  ”  or  “  that  ”  the  analytic 
process  continues  James  Ward. 

The  expression  laws  of  nature  means  nothing  but  the  uniform¬ 
ities  which  exist  among  natural  phenomena  (or,  in  other  words, 
the  results  of  induction)  when  reduced  to  their  simplest  expres¬ 
sion.  J.  S.  Mill. 

—  1.  of  octaves,  the  generalization,  announced  by  Newlands, 
that  when  a  number  of  the  elements  are  arranged  in  order 
of  their  atomic  weights,  each  one  resembles  the  eighth  one 
before  or  after  it.  See  periodic  law.  — 1.  of  parsimony  or 
parcimony,  Logic,  a  principle  of  explanation  which  may  be 
stated  as  follow's :  Do  not  assume  more  than  is  necessary 
to  account  for  the  facts.  —  1.  of  partial  pressures,  the  law 
that  in  a  mixture  of  gases  each  gas  exerts  the  same  pres¬ 
sure  that  it  would  exert  if  it  alone  occupied  the  space  ;  — 
called  also  Dalton's  law.  —  1.  of  recapitulation.  Embrvol.  = 
theory  of  recapitulation.  —  1.  of  relativity.  Psychol .,  the 
law  that  every  phase  of  an  experience  is  influenced  by  all 
other  phases  of  it  and  by  all  the  past  consciousness  of  the 

individual.  —  1.  of  sines,  in  plane  trigonometry,  A  = 

=  -•-%»=  2r,  and  in  spherical  trigonometry,  = 
6in  B  sin  C  b  J  ’  sin  A 

z=Jc ,  where  a,  b,  c  are  the  sides  and  A,  B,  Cthe 

sin  B  sin  C 

opposite  angles  of  a  triangle.  — 1.  of  sufficient  reason.  = 
principle  of  sufficient  reason  ;  —  sometimes  classed  as 
a  law  of  thought.  — 1.  of  tangents,  in  plane  trigonometry, 
a  -+-  b  :  a  —  b  =  tan  \{A  +  B)  :  tan  —  B),  to  which  cor¬ 
respond  Napier’s  Analogies  in  spherical  trigonometry. 
(For  a,  A  ;  o,  B ,  see  law  of  sines,  above.)  —1.  of  the  apex. 


U.  S.  Mining  Lau\  a  law  passed  in  1872,  the  principle  of 
which  has  been  adopted  in  later  Federal  legislation,  by 
which  title  to  a  given  tract  of  mineral  land  with  certain 
defined  mining  rights  was  granted  to  the  locator  of  the 
surface  covering  the  outcrop  or  apex.  (See  apex,  n.,  2.)  - 
law  of  the  land,  the  general  law  of  the  land  ,  the  law  as  duly 
administered  by  the  machinery  provided  therefor. —  1.  of 
the  MedeB  and  Persians,  frequently  used  in  phrases  as  a  type 
of  the  unalterable  and  irrevocable. 

Know,  O  king,  that  the  law  of  the  Medes  and  Persians  is.  That 
no  decree  nor  statute  which  the  king  established!  may  he 
changed  Darnel  vi  15, 

—  1.  of  thermoneutrality,  Phys.  Chem.,  the  law  that  when  di¬ 
lute  solutions  of  neutral  salts  are  mixed  and  no  precipitate 
is  formed,  no  thermal  effect  is  produced.— 1.  of  the  staple.  See 
staple.  —  1.  of  Ti'ti-us  (tet'se-oos,  tish'T-Ms).  =  Bode  s  law. 

—  1.  of  uses.  Law.  See  use,  n.—  1.  of  volumes.  =  Gay-Lussac’s 
law  a  —  1.  of  von  Baer.  =  von  Baer’s  law.  —  laws  of  associa¬ 
tion.  See  association  of  ideas,  —  laws  of  Faraday.  =  Fara¬ 
day’s  laws.  —  Laws  of  Manu.  See  M anu,  Laws  of.  —  laws  of 
motion,  Physics,  three  laws  defined  bv  Sir  Isaac  Newton  (1) 
Everv  body  perseveres  in  its  state  of  rest  or  of  moving  uni¬ 
formly  in  a  straight  line,  except  so  far  as  it  is  made  to 
change  that  state  by  external  force.  (2)  Change  of  motion 
is  proportional  to  the  impressed  force,  and  talces  place  in 
the  direction  in  which  the  force  is  impressed.  (3)  Reaction 
is  always  equal  and  opposite  to  action, that  is  to  say, the  ac¬ 
tions  of  two  bodies  upon  each  other  are  alwaysyqual  and 
in  opposite  directions.  —  Laws  of  O'l^ron'to'la'rfiN'han  im¬ 
portant  medieval  (12th  century)  code  of  maritime  laws  con¬ 
sisting  of  a  compilation  of  the  customary  laws  of  the  sea 
in  force  in  the  island  of  Oleron  and  the  judicial  decisions 
of  the  maritime  court  of  the  island.  They  were  published 
bv  Eleanor,  Duchess  of  Guienne  (Aquitaine),  and  were  one 
of  the  sources  of  the  similar  code  called  the  Laws  of  Wls'by 
(wlz'bl),  after  the  town  of  Wisby,  or  Visby,  on  the  island 
of  Gotland.  Sw  eden,  which  was  made  the  basis  of  the  ordi¬ 
nances  of  tne  Hanseatic  League,  —  laws  of  planetary  motion. 
See  Kepler’s  laws. —  laws  of  thermodynamics.  First  Law • 
In  any  thermodynamic  change,  a  definite  amount  of  heat 
is  expended  or  goes  out  of  existence  for  every  unit  of 
mechanical  work  done,  and  vice  versa.  Second  Law  :  It 
is  impossible  for  a  self-acting  machine,  working  entirely  in¬ 
dependently  of  any  external  agency,  to  convey  heat  from 
one  body  to  another  at  a  higher  temperature.  —  laws  of 
thought,  Logic,  the  three  law's  of  identity x  contradiction, 
and  excluded  middle.  The /g  w  of  identity  is  stated  by  the 
formula  “A  is  A,”  variously  interpreted  to  mean  that  any 
judgment  in  which  the  subject  and  predicate  terms  are  the 
same  is  a  true  judgment,  that  the  copula  affirms  some  ex¬ 
istence  or  reality  of  which  the  judgment  is  true,  or  that  the 
judgment  expresses  an  abstract  identity,  symbolized  by  A, 
which  is  the  basis  of  the  predication  of  one  meaning  of  an¬ 
other.  The  law  of  contradiction  is  stated  “A  is  not  not-A,” 
or,  “  No  A  is  not-A,”  and  it  means  that  a  contradiction  can¬ 
not  represent  any  real  existence  or  conceivable  thought. 
See  contradiction.  The  law  of  excluded  middle  is  stated, 
“  Everything  is  either  A  or  not-A,”  or,  “  A  either  is  or  is  not 
B,”  meaning  that  between  two  contradictory  statements 
there  is  no  middle  ground,  both  cannot  be  false,  if  one  is 
denied  the  other  must  be  affirmed.  Bosanquet  holds  that 
it  “  ultimately  affirms  that  reality  is  not  merely  one  and 
self-consistent,  but  is  a  system  of  reciprocally  determinate 
parts.”  The  law  of  sufficient  reason  is  sometimes  included 
as  one  of  the  laws  of  thought.  Many  logicians  prefer  prin¬ 
ciple  to  law  in  designating  the  laws  of  thought  separately : 
as,  principle  of  identity,  etc. —  laws  of  war.  International 
Law,  the  rules  governing  the  rights  and  duties  of  bel¬ 
ligerents.  They  affect  chiefly  prisoners,  spies,  traitors, 
private  property,  blockades,  rights  of  capture,  etc.  —  to 
take,  or  have,  the  law  of,  or  on,  to  take  or  institute  legal 
proceedings  against ;  as,  to  take  the  law  of  one’s  neighbor. 
Now  Rare  or  Uncultivated. 

law  (16),  v.  t. ;  la  wed  (16d) ;  law'ing.  [AS.  lagian  to  make 
a  law,  ordain.]  1.  To  enact  or  decree  as  law  ;  to  ordain. 
Obs.  or  R. 

2.  To  sue  or  prosecute  at  law.  Obs.  or  Dial. 

3.  To  effect  or  bring  by  litigation  Rare. 

Two  of  my  neighbors  have  been  at  law  about  a  house  till  they 
have  both  lowed  themselves  into  a  jaiL  //.  Fielding. 

4.  To  maim  (an  animal)  to  prevent  its  doing  harm,  as  in 
expeditating  a  dog.  Obs.  or  Hist. 

law'-a-bid  ing.  a.  Abiding  by  the  law  ;  obedient  to  the 
law  ;  as,  law-abiding  people.  —  law'-a-bid  ing  ness.  n. 

law  agent-  Scots  Law.  In  Scotland,  a  legal  practitioner 
who  is  either  a  writer  to  the  Signet,  a  solicitor  to  the  Su¬ 
preme  Court,  or  procurator  in  the  sheriff  courts,  answer¬ 
ing  in  general  to  the  English  solicitor. 

law  book.  A  book  containing,  or  treating  of,  laws. 

law  French-  The  form  of  Norman  French  which  was  used 
in  judicial  proceedings  and  law  books  in  England  from  the 
days  of  William  the  Conqueror  to  the  thirty-sixth  year  of 
Edward  111.  Some  of  its  words  and  phrases  still  survive. 

law'ful  (16'fdol),  a.  1.  Conformable  to  law ;  allowed  or 
permitted  by  law  ;  legitimate  ;  competent. 

2-  Constituted,  authorized,  or  established,  by  law;  right¬ 
ful  ;  as,  the  lawful  owner  ;  a  lawful  day  to  hold  court- 

3.  Law'-abiding  ;  dutiful ;  loyal  ;  faithful.  Obs. 

My  lawful  sword.  Shak. 

4.  Allowable  ;  not  forbidden  ;  proper.  Obs.  or  Archaic. 
Syn.  —  Law'ful,  legal,  legitimate,  licit.  That  is  lawful 
which  is  in  conformity  with  (or,  frequently,  not  opposed 
to)  the  principle  or  spirit  of  the  law',  whether  moral  or 
juridical;  that  is  legal  which  is  in  conformity  with  the 
letter  or  rules  of  the  law  as  it  is  administered  in  the  courts ; 
as,  “  All  things  are  lawful  unto  me,  but  all  things  are  not 
expedient”  (1  Cor.  vi.  12);  lawful  prize,  lawful  heir  ;  legal 
interest,  legal  rights.  Legitimate  (originally  applied  to 
children  lawfully  begotten)  has  extended  its  meaning  to 
anything  which  is  sanctioned  by  known  authority,  or 
which  is  logically  admissible,  or  which  is  in  conformity 
with  accepted  standards :  as,  a  legitimate  conclusion,  the 
legitimate  consequences  of  one’s  folly  ;  “  *  The  Traveler  ’  at 
once  raised  [Goldsmith J  to  the  rank  of  a  legitimate  English 
classic”  {Macaulay) ;  the  legitimate  drama  Licit,  as  a 
synonym  for  lawful,  is  rare ;  its  opposite,  illicit,  is  a  term 
of  strong  reproach. 

lawful  age.  tne  age  of  full  legal  rights ;  majority.  See  age, 
4.  —  1.  money,  money  which  is  a  legal  tender,  whether  cur¬ 
rency  or  notes.  U.  S. 

—  law'ful-ly,  adv.j—  law'ful  ness.  n. 

law'giv'er  (lo'glv'er),  n.  One  who  makes  or  enacts  a  law 
or  system  of  laws  ;  a  legislator. 

law'giv/ing,  a.  Enacting  laws;  legislative.  —  n.  Legis¬ 
lation. 


law.  laws  (16z),  inter  j.  [Cf.  la  ] 

An  exclamation  of  mild  sur¬ 
prise.  Archaic  or  Vulgar. 
law.  v  i.  To  go  to  law  ;  to  liti¬ 
gate.  Obs.  or  Scot .  tf  Dial.  Eng. 
L  A  W.  Abbr.  League  of 
American  Wheelmen. 

La'wa  < lii'wii),  n.  =  Lao. 

lawage  +  lavish. 

law  Bible  The  version  of  the 


Bible  authorized  in  the  Church 
of  England  :  -  so  called  by  Irish 
Roman  Catholics.  Orf.  E.  D. 
law '-bid  ing.  o>  Obs.  Scot,  a 
Awaiting  the  regular  course  of 
the  law.  b  Having  a  good  stand¬ 
ing  in  law. 

law  binding.  A  plain  style  of 
binding  in  light  brown  calf  or 
sheep,  much  used  for  law  books. 


See  law  calp,  law  lamb,  & 

LAW  SHEEP. 

law'-bor'row.  law '-bur  row,  n. 

Scots  Lnrc.  A  caution,  or  secu¬ 
rity, to  keep  the  peace;— usually 
in  pi. 

law  'break  er,  n.  One  who  vio¬ 
lates  the  law.  —  law'break  ing. 
n  Sr  a.  (law.  I 

law'-bred',  n.  Trained  in  the  I 


law  calf.  A  fine  grade  of  calf¬ 
skin.  for  binding  law  books,  etc. 
law  canon  Canon  law.  Obs. 
lawch  +  i.aioh. 
law  Church.  The  Established 
Church  (of  England).  Dispar¬ 
aging.  [lord.  I 

lawd.  LAD,  LAUD,  LEWD. I 

law  day.  a  Formerly,  a  day  of 
holding  court,  esp.  a  sheriff’s 


court  or  a  court-leet  :  also,  the 
session  of  the  court,  b  The  day 
named  in  a  bond  or  mortgage 
for  the  payment  of  the  money  to 
secure  which  it  was  given.  See 
foreclosure. 

law'-driv  er,  n.  A  lawyer.  Obs 
lawe.  +  LAUGH,  LAVE,  LOW. 
lawed.  -f  i.ewd.  [of  lawyer.  1 
law'er.  Obs.  or  dial.  Eng.  var.  | 


lawes  Obs.  pi.  of  lav,  lake* 
law'-fa'ther,  n.  A  father-in- 

law.  Obs. 

law'-hand',  n  The  pccnlmr 
style  of  handwriting  used  in  en¬ 
grossing  old  legal  documents. 

Il  La-wi'ne,  n.  See  Lai  wine. 
law'ing,  n.  {law  a  charge  4- 
A  reckoning,  or  bil£  at  a 
tavern.  Scot. 


ale,  senate,  c&re,  &m,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofa ;  ©ve,  fivent,  find,  reefint,  maker;  ice,  Ill;  old,  6bey,  orb,  ttdd,  sftft,  connect ;  use,  unite,  Gra,  ilp,  circus,  menu ; 

H  Foreign  Word.  f  Obsolete  Variant  of.  +  combined  with.  =  equals. 
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law'ing  (18'Ing),  n. ;  p.pr.  &  vb.  n.  of  law  ;  specif.  :  vb.  n. 

1.  Going  to  law  ;  litigation. 

2.  Expeditation.  Obs.  or  Hist . 

law  Latin-  That  kind  of  late,  or  low,  Latin,  used  in  stat¬ 
utes  and  legal  instruments  ;  — often  barbarous, 
law'less  (lo'lgs),  a.  1.  Without  law  ;  not  based  on,  or 
regulated  by,  law  ;  having  no  laws ;  as,  the  lawless  desert. 
What  could  be  free,  when  lawless  beasts  obeyed  '!  Pope. 

2.  Not  subject  to  the  law  ;  exempt  from  the  operation  of 
law.  Obs.  or  R. 

You  shall  find  you  are  not  lawless  and  that  your  moneys 
Cannot  justify  your  villainies.  Massinger 

3.  Not  restrained  or  controlled  by  the  law  of  morality  or 
society  ;  unruly  ;  disorderly  ;  licentious  ;  sometimes,  ille¬ 
gal  ;  as,  lawless  passions. 

4.  O.  Eng.  Law.  Not  under,  or  entitled  to  the  benefits  of, 
the  law ;  outlawed. 

The  outlaw’s  life  is  insecure  ...  He  is  a  “  lawless  ”  man,  and 
a  friendless  man.  Pollock  6f  Mait. 

lawless  ness,  n.  Quality  or  state  of  being  lawless. 

Syn.  —  See  anarchy. 

law  list.  Law.  In  England,  a  semi-official  list  of  those 
connected  with  the  legal  profession,  including  all,  from 
the  highest  to  the  lowest,  in  the  profession, 
law  lord.  1  Any  of  those  members  (Lords  of  Appeal)  of  the 
English  House  of  Lords  qualified  to  take  part  in  its  judi¬ 
cial  business,  including  the  Lord  Chancellor,  the  Lords  of 
Appeal  in  Ordinary  (members  specially  appointed  by  the 
Crown  to  aid  the  House  of  Lords  in  the  hearing  of  appeals, 
and  entitled  to  rank  as  barons  during  life),  and  such  peers 
as  have  held  high  judicial  office. 

2.  In  Scotland,  a  judge  having  the  courtesy  title  of 
“  Lord.”  Colloq. 

law'mak  er  (16-inak-er),  n.  A  legislator  ;  a  lawgiver, 
law-mak  ing  (-mak'Tng),  a.  Enacting  laws ;  legislative. 
—  n.  The  enacting  of  laws  ;  legislation, 
law-man  (-mftu),  n.  ;  pi.  -MEN  (-men).  Law.  a  One  whose 
function  was  to  declare  the  law.  Hist,  b  A  lawyer.  Obs. 
C  In  Orkney  and  Shetland,  the  president  of  the  supreme 
court. 

law  merchant-  a  Orig.,  the  legal  rules  which  were  ap¬ 
plied  to  cases  arising  in  mercantile  transactions,  esp.  by 
the  courts  piepoudrous,  the  staple  courts,  and  merchants’ 
courts.  These  rules,  which  largely  came  directly  from  the 
Roman  Civil  law  and  later  codes,  nave  become  assimilated 
in  the  common  law  and  equity. 

Before  the  end  of  the  13th  century  “the  law  merchant ”  was 
already  conceived  as  a  body  of  rules  which  stood  apart  from  the 
common  law.  .  .  It  would  we  think  have  been  found  chiefly  to 
consist  of  what  would  now  be  called  rules  of  evidence. 

Pollock  tf  Mait. 

Hence :  b  Loosely,  the  legal  rules  and  principles  which 
have  to  do  particularly  with  mercantile  transactions, 
largely  arising  from  the  foregoing  ;  commercial  law  ;  mer¬ 
cantile  law.  Under  this  term  have  been  included  the  subjects 
of  :  partnership,  joint-stock  companies,  agency,  negotiable  paper, 
contracts  with  carriers,  insurance,  sale,  bottomry  and  respon¬ 
dentia, debt,  guaranty,  stoppage  in  transitu,  lien,  and  bankruptcy 
lawn  (Ion),  n.  [Earlier  laune  lynen ,  i.  e.,  lawn  linen; 
prob.  from  the  town  Laon  in  France.]  1.  A  very  fine  linen 
(or  sometimes  cotton)  fabric  with  a  rather  open  texture. 
It  is  used  for  the  sleeves  of  a  bishop’s  official  dress  in  the 
English  Church,  and  the  word  lawn,  fig.,  stands  for  the 
office.  i4  A  saint  in  crape  is  twice  a  saint  in  lawn .”  Pope. 

2.  A  lawn  sieve. 

lawn,  n.  [ME.  laund ,  laumle ,  F.  lande  heath,  moor  ;  of 
Celtic  origin  ;  cf.  W.  Uan  an  open,  clear  place.  Armor. 
lann  or  lan  (in  comp.)  territory,  country,  lann  a  prickly 
plant,  pi.  lannou  heath,  moor.  See  land  earth.]  1.  An 
open  space  between  woods ;  a  glade.  Archaic  or  Poetic. 
“  Orchard  lawns  and  bowery  hollows.”  Tennyson. 

2.  Ground  covered  with  grass  and  not  tilled.  Obs.  or  R. 

3.  Ground  covered  with  fine  grass  kept  closely 
mown,  esp.  in  front  of  or  about  a  house  or  as 
part  of  a  garden, 
park,  or  the  like. 

lawn,  t*.  t.;  LAWNED 
(16nd) ;  lawn'ing. 
a  To  change  from 
arable  to  grass 
land.  Obs.  or  R. 
b  To  make  into  or 
like  a  lawn.  See  2d 
LAWN,  3. 

lawn  mower.  One 

that  mows  a  lawn  ;  T  v» 

specif.,  a  machine  Lawn  Mower' 

pushed  by  hand  or  drawn  by  a  horse,  and  usually  w  ith  a 
spiral  blaae  or  blades  revolving  against  a  tangential  hori¬ 
zontal  knife,  used  to  clip  the  grass  on  lawns, 
lawn  tennis.  A  variety  of  the  game  of  tennis,  played  in 
the  open  air  upon  a  court  of  turf  or  some  even  surface. 
There  are  no  side  walls,  and  the  ball  is  struck  before  touch¬ 
ing  the  ground  or  upon  the  first  bound.  See  tennis. 
The  scoring  is  as  follow  s  :  The  first  point  is  scored  as  fif¬ 
teen,  the  second  point  won  by  the  same  side  makes  its 
score  thirty,  the  third  makes  its  score  forty,  the  fourth, 
unless  the  score  has  been  at  deuce,  wins  the  game.  Noth¬ 
ing,  or  no  point,  is  termed  love.  If  each  side  has  scored  15 
the  score  is  fifteen  all,  and  for  30,  thirty  all.  If  each  side 
has  scored  40  the  score  is  deace  (rarely,  forty  all).  The  first 
point  won  after  the  score  is  at  deuce  is  called  vantage,  or 
advantage,  for  the  side  making  it,  but  the  score  becomes 
deuce  thereafter  as  often  as  a  tie  in  the  number  of  strokes 
won  occurs,  until  one  side  wins  two  successive  strokes 
following  a  tie  or  deuce,  which  decides  the  game.  A  side 
which  first  wins  six  games  wins  the  set,  except  that  if  each 
side  has  won  five  games  the  score  becomes  deuce  set  (some¬ 
times  called  five  all,  or  games  all)  and  reverts  to  deuce  set, 


or  games  all,  whenever  a  tie  in  the  number  of  games  won 
occurs,  until  one  side  wins  two  successive  games  following 
such  a  tie,  which  decides  the  set.  The  scoring  is  the  same 
in  tennis  (specifically  called  court  tennia). 
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Plan  of  Lawn-Tennis  Court.  ABBA  Double  Court;  SSSS 
Single  Court ;  A  A,  BB  Base  Lines  ;  AB,  AH ,  SCDS,  SCDS 
Side  Lines  ;  CC,  DD  Service  Lines  ;  HU  Half-Court  Line  ; 
NN  Net.  The  figures  indicate  measurement  in  feet. 

lawn'y  (lon'T),  a.  Made  of,  wearing,  or  resembling,  lawn  ; 
fig.,  of  or  pertaining  to  a  bishop.  Bp.  Hall. 

lawn'y  (16n'T),  a.  Having,  or  characterized  by,  a  grass 
lawn  or  lawns ;  like  a  lawn.  T.  Warton. 

law  sheep.  Bookbinding.  A  fine  grade  of  sheepskin,  bark- 
tanned  or  acid-tanned,  used  esp.  on  law  books.  It  is  made 
from  the  outside  of  the  skins,  and  is  light-colored. 

Law  so'ni  a  (16-so'nT-d),  n.  [NL. ,  after  Dr.  John  Lawson , 
Scottish  naturalist.]  Bot.  A  monotypic  genus  of  lythra- 
ceous  shrubs  distinguished  by  the  tetramerous  flowers 
and  4-celled  capsule  bursting  irregularly.  L.  inermis  is 
the  henna  plant. 

law-son-ite  (16's’n-It),  n.  [After  Prof.  A.  C.  Lawson .] 
Min.  A  pale  or  grayish  blue  mineral  in  prismatic  ortho¬ 
rhombic  crystals.  It  is  a  hydrous  silicate,  H4CaAl2Si2O10, 
of  calcium  and  aluminium.  Sp.  gr.,  3.09. 
law 'suit'  (16-sut-),  n.  A  suit  in  law ;  a  case  before  a  court ; 
—  used  loosely  to  include  any  of  the  various  proceedings 
technically  called  a  suit,  action,  prosecution,  etc. 
law'yer  (16'yer),  n.  [From  law,  like  bowyer ,  fr.  6otu.] 

1.  One  versed  in  the  laws,  or  a  practitioner  of  law  ;  one 
whose  profession  is  to  conduct  lawsuits  for  clients,  or  to 
advise  as  to  the  prosecution  or  defense  of  lawsuits,  or  as 
to  legal  rights  and  obligations  in  other  matters.  It  is  a 
general  term,  comprehending  attorneys,  counselors,  solic¬ 
itors,  barristers,  sergeants,  advocates,  etc. 

2.  a  A  lawgiver.  Obs.  b  A  professor  of  law.  Obs.  Scot. 

3.  a  A  bramble,  or  the  thorny  stem  of  a  brier.  Dial.  Eng. 
b  Any  of  various  trailing  brambles  of  New  Zealand  (esp. 
Rubus  australis ),  which  impede  progress  in  the  bush,  c 
In  Australia,  the  climbing  plant  Flagellaria  indica. 

4.  a  The  black-necked  stilt.  See  stilt,  b  The  bowfin 
(Amia  calva).  c  The  burbot  ( Lota  maculosa),  d  The 
mangrove  snapper. 

law'yer-Iike'  (-Ilk-)  )  a.  Like,  or  becoming,  a  lawyer  ;  as, 
law'yer-ly  (-1T)  j  lawyerlike  sagacity.  44  Lauyerly 
mooting  of  this  point.”  Milton. 

lawyer  palm.  An  Australian  climbing  palm  ( Calamus 
australis)  with  slender,  prickly  stems  ana  long,  spinose, 
pinnate  leaves.  It  scrambles  over  bushes  by  means  of  the 
nooked  tins  of  the  leafstalks, 
lawyer  vice,  a  =  lawyer,  3  b.  b  =  lawyer  palm. 
lax  (ISks),  a. ;  lax'er  (ISk'ser) ;  lax'est.  [L.  laxus.  Cf. 
LACHES,  LANGUISH,  LEASE,  V.  t.,  LEASH.]  1.  Of  the  bowels, 
loose  ;  open  ;  also,  having  the  bowels  loose. 

2.  Not  tense,  firm,  or  rigid ;  loose ;  slack  ;  relaxed  ;  not 
of  close  texture  ;  as,  a  lax  bandage  ;  lax  fiber. 

The  flesh  of  that  sort  of  fish  being  lax  and  spongy.  Ray 

3.  Not  rigid,  strict,  or  stringent ;  slack  ;  not  exact ;  loose  ; 

vague.  44  The  discipline  was  lax.1'  Macaulay. 

“  ^Eternus  ”  itself  is  sometimes  of  a  lax  signification.  Jortxn. 

4.  Bot.  Loose  ;  scattered  ;  open  ;  —  said  esp.  of  an  inflo¬ 
rescence  ;  as,  a  lax  panicle. 

6.  Phon.  Wide. 

Syn,  — Loose,  relaxed;  unconfined,  unrestrained;  disso¬ 
lute,  licentious,  free ;  remiss,  backward,  inactive,  slow, 
tardy,  dull.  —  Lax,  slack,  here  compared  in  their  fig. 
senses,  are  often  interchangeable.  But  lax  more  fre¬ 
quently  implies  the  opposite  of  strictness,  severity,  or  pre¬ 
cision  ;  slack  suggests  rather  a  contrast  with  vigor, 
promptitude,  or  briskness  ;  as, 44  stiff  in  the  letter,  lax  in 
the  design  ”  ( Cowper );  lax  morals,  a  lax  interpretation  ; 
44  Leonine  was  so  slack,  so  slow  ”  (Shak.) ;  44  a  slack  work¬ 
man  ”  (6.  Eliot) ;  trade  is  slack.  See  limp  ;  cf.  tense,  rigid. 
lax  (ISks),  7i.  1.  An  aperient ;  a  laxative.  Obs. 

2 .  Looseness  of  the  bowels  ;  diarrhea.  Obs.  or  Dial. 

3.  A  loosening  of  a  bond  ;  relief.  Rare. 

lax-ate  (ISk'sat),  v.  t.  [L.  laxatus ,  p.  p.  of  laxare ,  fr.  laxus 
loose,  slack.]  To  loosen  ;  relax;  release.  Obs. 
lax-a'tion  (15k-sa'shi2n),  n.  [L.  laxatio.']  Act  of  loosening, 
slackening,  or  relaxing,  or  state  of  being  loosened,  slack¬ 
ened,  or  relaxed. 

lax'a  tive  (l&k'sa-tiv),  a.  [F.  laxatif ,  L.  laxativus  miti¬ 
gating,  assuaging.  See  lax,  a.]  1.  Having  a  tendency  to 

loosen,  relax,  or  relieve.  Rare.  Milton. 

2.  Med.  a  Having  the  effect  of  loosening  or  opening  the 
intestines,  and  relieving  from  constipation  ;  —  opposed  to 
astringent,  b  Subject  to  looseness  or  free  movement ;  — 
said  of  the  bowels,  c  Subject,  as  a  person,  to,  or  character¬ 
ized  by,  looseness  of  the  bowels. 

3.  Free  ;  loose  ;  incontinent ;  as,  a  laxative  tongue.  Obs. 


lax'a-tive  (lfik'so-tYv),  n.  1.  A  laxative  medicine. 

2.  Laxativeness  ;  looseness  of  the  bowels.  Obs. 
lax'ist  (Uk-sTst),  n.  [/a*,  a.  -f-  -ist.]  R.  C.  Theol.  One 
who  holds  that  even  a  slightly  probable  opinion  may  guide 
conduct  or  belief.  This  view  was  condemned  by  Innocent 
XI.  Cf.  probabilism.  —  lax'ism  (-slz’m),  n. 
lax'i-ty  (lSk'sT-tT),  n.  [L.  laxitas ,  fr.  laxus  loose,  slack  : 
cf.  F.  laxite.  See  lax,  a.]  State  or  quality  of  being  lax, 
or  loose ;  want  of  tenseness,  strictuetr,  or  exactness ; 
looseness  of  structure  or  texture ;  want  of  firmness,  de¬ 
cision,  or  regulation, 
lay  (la),  pret.  of  lie,  to  recline. 

lay  (la),  n.  [OF.  lai ,  perh.  of  Celtic  origin  ;  cf.  Ir.  laoi, 
laoidh ,  song,  poem,  OIr.  loid,  laid ,  Gael,  laoidh  poem, 
verse  ;  but  cf.  also  G.  letch  a  sort  of  poem  (cf.  lake  to 
sport).]  1.  A  song ;  a  simple  lyric  or  short  narrative 
poem  ;  a  ballad.  44  Lays  of  Ancient  Rome.”  Macaulay. 

Many  a  mystic  lay  of  life  and  death  Tennyson. 
2.  A  melody  ;  any  musical  utterance  ;  esp.,  a  bird’s  song. 

The  throstle  cock  made  eke  his  lay  Chaucer. 

lay,  a.  [F.  lai ,  L.  laicus ,  Gr.  Aaixo?  of  or  from  the  people, 
lay,  fr.  Aao?,  Aeui?,  people.  Cf.  laic.]  1.  Of  or  pertain- 
ing  to  the  laity,  as  distinct  from  the  clergy ;  as,  a  lay 
preacher  ;  a  lay  corporation  ;  a  lay  sermon  ;  lay  habits. 

2.  Not  educated  or  cultivated  ;  ignorant.  Obs. 

3.  Not  of  or  from  a  particular  profession  ;  unprofessional ; 
as,  a  lay  opinion  ;  a  lay  judge. 

4-  Unspiritual ;  worldly;  as,  the  lay  part  of  man.  Obs. 
lay  abbot,  an  abbot  who  is  a  layman.  The  first  abbots  were 
such,  but  later  ordination  became  almost  universal.  From 
the  8th  century  on,  many  laymen,  esp.  great  nobles  or 
soldiers,  became  abbots  in  commendam,  the  revenues  of 
monasteries  being  handed  over  to  them.  This  was  done  at 
first  for  the  protection  of  the  ecclesiastics  in  their  enjoy¬ 
ment  of  their  revenues,  but  later  the  revenues  were  applied 
to  the  lay  abbot’s  own  purposes.  Such  abbots  were  called 
abbacomiteg  (abbot  counts  or  nobles)  or  abbates  milites  (abbots 
knights  or  soldiers).  —  1.  baptism,  Eccl .,  baptism  adminis¬ 
tered  by  a  lay  person.  — 1.  brother,  R.  C.  Ch .,  one  received 
into  a  convent  of  monks  under  the  three  vows,  principally 
engaged  in  manual  services  and  exempt  from  the  duties 
m  the  choir,  qr  the  studies,  required  of  other  members.  — 
1.  chattels,  things  suitable  for  common,  as  distinguished 
from  holy,. uses.  Obs.  —  1.  clerk.  Ch.  of  Eng.  a  A  layman 
who  assists  in  the  church  service;  a  parish  clerk,  b  A 
singing  man  in  some  cathedrals  and  college  chapels.  — 1. 
communion,  Eccl.,  the  state  of  being  in  communion  with 
the  church  as  a  layman  as  distinguished  from  a  clergyman  ; 
also,  the  sacrament  of  the  Eucharist  participated  in  by 
laymen.— 1.  corporation.  See  corporation,  3.  —  1.  deacon, 
Eccl.,  one  in  deacon’s  orders  who  engages  in  secular  occu¬ 
pations.  —  1.  elder.  Eccl.  See  2d  elder,  4.  Hence,  lay 
eldership.  —  1.  impropriator,  an  impropriator.  —  1.  Judge,  a 
judge  who  is  a  layman,  that  is,  not  a  lawyer. —  1.  lord,  a 
British  peer  who  is  not  a  lawyer  and  who  seldom,  if  ever, 
takes  part  when  the  House  of  Lords  sits  as  a  court  of 
appeal.  —  L.  Parliament.  =  Unlearned  Parliament.  — 

1.  reader,  Eccl.,  a  layman  authorized  to  read  parts  of  the 
public  service  of  the  church.  — 1.  rector,  Eccl.,  a  layman 
who  receives  the  tithes  of  a  parish  or  in  whom  the  rectory 
is  vested.  —  1.  sister,  a  woman  member  of  a  religious  order 
w  hose  position  is  analogous  to  that  of  a  lay  brother  in  a 
monastery.  —  1.  vicar.  Eccl.  See  clerk  vicar. 

lay,  n.  The  laity  ;  the  common  people  ;  a  layman.  Obs. 

The  learned  have  no  more  privilege  than  the  lay.  B.  Jonson. 
lay  (la),  v.  t. ;  laid  (lad);  lay'ing.  [ME.  Icien,  leggen , 
AS.  leegan,  causative,  fr.  licgan  to  lie ;  akin  to  D.  leggen 
to  lay,  G.  legen,  Icel.  leggja ,  Goth,  lagjan.  See  lie  to  be 
prostrate.]  1.  To  bring  or  cast  down,  as  with  force  ;  to 
beat  down  ;  to  strike  prostrate. 

Brave  Cseneus  laid  Ortygius  on  the  plain.  Dryden. 
Like  flaws  in  summer  laying  lusty  corn.  Tennyson. 

2.  To  aasist  as  midwife  or  accoucheur.  Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 

3.  To  cause  to  be  still ;  to  calm  ;  allay  ;  suppress  ;  to  cause 
to  subside  or  disappear;  as,  to  lay  the  dust;  to  lay  one’s 
fears  ;  to  lay  a  ship  below  the  horizon  ;  to  lay  a  blister. 

After  a  tempest  when  the  winds  are  laid.  Waller. 

4.  To  place  in  a  recumbent  or  lower  position  resting  on  or 
in  something  ;  to  put  or  set  down  ;  to  deposit ;  as,  to  lay 
a  book  on  the  table  ;  to  lay  a  body  in  the  grave. 

Now  I  lay  me  down  to  sleep.  New  England  Primer. 
The  Son  of  man  hath  not  where  to  lay  his  head.  Matt.  viii.  20. 
6.  Gardening.  To  layer  (plants,  etc.).  Obs.  or  R. 

6.  To  bring  forth  and  deposit  (an  egg  or  eggs). 

7.  a  To  deposit  as  a  pledge  or  hostage  ;  to  mortgage.  Obs. 
b  To  deposit  as  a  w  ager  or  stake  ;  to  wager  ;  bet. 

I  ’ll  lay  my  head  to  any  good  man’s  hat, 

These  oaths  and  laws  will  prove  an  idle  scorn.  Shak. 
8-  To  impose  as  a  duty,  burden,  punishment,  or  something 
disagreeable ;  as,  to  lay  a  tax  upon  land  ;  to  lay  a  com¬ 
mand  on  one  ;  to  lay  a  scourge  on  one’s  back  ;  formerly, 
of  soldiers,  to  billet  or  quarter  (upon). 

The  Lord  hath  laid  on  him  the  iniquity  of  us  all.  Is.  liii.  6. 

9.  To  impose  a  tax  on;  to  impose  a  blow,  or,  jocularly,  a  kiss, 
upon  ;  as,  to  lay  one  over  the  head,  on  the  lips,  etc.  Obs. 

10.  To  impute  ;  charge  ;  ascribe. 

God  layeth  not  folly  to  them.  Job  xxiv.  12. 

11.  To  place ;  to  place  or  put  in  position  or  in  operation 
or  action  ;  to  apply  ;  put ;  set ;  as,  to  lay  an  ocean  cable  ; 
to  lay  bricks  ;  the  artilleryman  laid  the  gun  ;  the  ship  was 
laid  alongside  ;  he  laid  an  ambush  ;  the  dogs  were  laid  on 
the  scent ;  he  laid  the  ax  to  the  tree. 

Lay  not  that  flattering  unction  to  your  soul.  Shak. 

12.  a  Print.  (1)  To  place  and  arrange  (pages)  for  a  form 
upon  the  imposing  stone.  (2)  To  place  (new  type)  proper¬ 
ly  in  the  cases,  b  Rope  Making.  To  put  (strands)  in  place 


law free7,  a.  Scot-free.  Scot. 

law'ish,  «.  Pert,  to,  decreed 
by,  or  suggesting,  the  law.  Obs. 
lawit.  lewd.  —  lawitness,  n. 
lawk,  lawks,  interj.  Vulgar  eu¬ 
phemism  for  Lord ,  used  esp.  as 
an  exclamation  of  surprise, 
law  lamb.  Bookbinding.  A  grade 
of  sheepskin,  made  from  the 
younger  and  finer-grained  skins, 
used  on  law  books,  etc.  See  law 
SHEEP.  [LOWLAND.  I 

law'lan  (16'ltfn).  Scot.  var.  of  | 
lawleit.  Scot.  pret.  of  lowly. 
Obs. 

law'less-ly,  adv.  of  lawless. 
lawlie.  +  lowly.  —  lawliness, 
n.  Obs. 

law'like7,  a.  Like  the  law,  as 
in  methods,  principles,  or  terms; 
also,  having  respect  for  law. 
law'ly,  a.  tfadv.  Lawful;  law¬ 
fully.  Obs. 

law>mon/gar,  n.  One  who  prac¬ 


tices  law  as  if  it  were  a  matter  of 
barter  and  sale.  Obs.  —  law'- 
mon  ging.  a.  Obs. 
lawn  billiards.  See  troco. 
lawnd.  laund.  [Obs.  I 

law  neckcloth.  The  pillory.  | 
lawned  (lond),  a.  Wearing  lawn, 
as  ft  bishop.  [temntunns.  Obs.  I 
lawn'-man  ,  n.  A  Dishop.  Con- 1 
lawn  meet.  A  meet  of  a  hunt  on 
the  lawn  of  a  private  house  or 
club. 

lawn  sieve.  A  fine  sieve,  often 
of  lawn  or  silk,  U6ed  in  strain¬ 
ing  potter’s  slip,  in  cooking,  etc. 
lawn  sleeves.  A  bishop's  sleeves 
of  lawn  ;  hence,  the  office  of  a 
bishop,  or  a  bishop  or  bishops. 
—  lawn '-sleeved7  (-slevd  ).  a. 
law  office  A  lawyer's  office. 
U.  S  . 

law  officer.  A  public  officer  em¬ 
ployed  to  administer  or  advise 
in  legal  matters  ;  specif.,  the  at¬ 


torn  e  y -general,  or  solicitor- 
general,  called  in  full  law  offi¬ 
cer  of  the  crown.  Eng. 

Lawr  Abbr.  Lawrence, 
lawrean,  n.  Laurel.  Obs.  Scot. 
lawreat.  +  laureate. 
lawree.  +  larin. 
law'rel.  +  laurel. 

Law'rence.  Var.  of  Laurence 
law'renc-lte  (1  6'r  <'  n  e-T  t),  n. 
[After  one  J.  Lawrence  Smith.] 
Min.  Ferrous  chloride,  FeCl2, 
often  found  in  meteoric  iron, 
law'rer.  +  laurel. 
lawriat.  laureate. 

law'right  man.  u.  Law.  A  kind 
of  constable  charged  with  the 
execution  of  justice  or  supervi¬ 
sion  of  weights  and  measures. 
Orkney  Shetland  Islands. 

Obs.  or  Hist. 

law'ri-ol.  +  laureole. 
law'ry.  +  laury. 
laws.  Var.  of  law,  interj. 


Law’s  Bubble.  See  Mississippi 
Scheme. 

Law'son  cy  press  (18'swn), 
Law'son’s  cypress  (-sunz). 
The  white  cedar  of  the  western 
United  States  ( Chnmsecyparis 
lawsomana). 

Law'son-eve7,  Law'son-e'ven, 

n.  [That  is  Low  Sunday  ere. 
Oxf.  E.  /).]  The  Saturday  aft¬ 
er  Easter. 

law  speaker.  In  the  early  Norse 
republic  in  Iceland,  the  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Althing, 
law  stationer.  A  dealer  in  paper, 
forms,  and  other  stationer’s  sup¬ 
plies  used  by  lawyers.  In  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland  law  station¬ 
ers  also  make  fair  or  engrossed 
copies  of  legal  instruments, 
law'steed',  n.  A  standing  6till 
of  the  law  ;  —  used  in  rendering 
L.justitium,  a  vacation  held  by 
the  law  courts.  Obs. 


law'suit'ing,  n.  Act  of  nrocead- 
ingagainst  any  one  by  a  lawsuit. 
Rare.  [LAUGHTER.) 

law'ter.  Dial.  Eng.  var.  of | 
law ' tie,  law' ty.  +  lewty. 
Law'ton  ( 16't«n),  n.  See  black¬ 
berry,  2. 

law'-wor'thy.  "  Also  law'- 
worth  Entitled  to,  or  coming 
within,  the  benefits  or  rules  of 
law  or  legal  procedure  Hist. 
Cf.  LAWLESS. 

law  writer.  A  writer  on  law. 
lawyer  cane  a  =  lawyer,  3b. 
b  =  lawyer  palm. 
law'yer-ess,  n.  a  The  wife  of  a 
lawyer.  Rare.  b  A  female 
lawyer  Rare.  fas  a  lawyer.  | 
law'yer-ing.  a.  Sr  7i.  Practicing! 
law'yer-ling,  n.  See  -lino,  dim. 
law'yer-ship,  n.  See  -ship. 
law'yer-y  (-T),  n.  Lawyers  col¬ 
lectively  or  as  a  class.  Rare. 
lax,  v.  t.  [L.  laxare,  fr.  /an/*.] 


To  relax  ;  to  loosen  or  purge. 
Obs.  or  Scot,  if  Dial.  Eng. 

lax,  n.  [AS.  leax ;  akin  to  G. 
lacks,  Icel.  &  Dan.  lai.]  A 
salmon. 

lax'a-tiv.  Laxative  Ref.  Sp. 
lax'a-tive-ness,  n.  See  -ness 
lax  l-flo'rous  (lftk78T-flb'ri7s  ; 

201), a.  [L. laxus  loose  4-  -florous  ] 
Bot.  Having  scattered  flowers 
Rare. 

lax  i-fo'li-ate.  or  laxTfo'li-oua, 

a.  [L.  laxus  loose  +  foliate , 
-t'olious.)  Bot.  Having  scattered 
leaves.  Rare. 

lax'ly,  adv.  of  lax.  See  -ly. 
lax 'ness,  7?.  See -ness. 

lay.  •[•  lek. 

lay.  Var.  of  lea,  n.  Sf  a. 
lay,  n.  6r  v.  t.  [Cf.  alloy.]  Al¬ 
io  v.  Obs. 

[Cf.  Icel.  leiga,  Dan. 
leie .]  Pay  ;  hire.  Obs. 
lay,  n.  [OF.  lei  faith,  law,  F. 


food,  foot ;  out,  oil ;  chair  ;  go  ;  sing,  iijk  ;  ♦hen,  thin  ;  nature,  verdure  (250) ;  K  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144) ;  boN  ;  yet ;  zh  —  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Guide. 

Full  explanations  of  Abbreviations,  Signs,  etc.,  Immediately  precede  the  I  ooabulary. 
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and  twist  to  form  a  rope,  a  cable,  or  the  like ;  also,  to 
make  (a  rope,  cable,  cordage,  yarn,  or  the  like)  by  so  doing. 
C  To  spread  on  a  surface  ;  as,  to  lay  plaster  or  paint,  d 
To  coat ;  to  cover  or  spread  ;  as,  to  lay  a  room  with  tap¬ 
estry  ;  to  lay  a  cloth  with  embroidery. 

13.  To  add  ;  to  annex.  Obs.  “  Woe  unto  them  that  join 

house  to  house,  that  lay  field  to  field.”  Is.  v.  8. 

14.  To  place  or  repose  (something  immaterial)  in  or  on 
something  or  some  one  ;  to  put ;  as,  he  lays  stress  on  cor¬ 
rect  grammar.  “  I  will  lay  trust  upon  thee.”  Shak. 

15.  To  put  into,  cause  to  be  in,  or  place  in,  a  given  posi¬ 
tion,  condition,  or  state  ;  as,  to  lay  waste  a  region  ;  to 
lay  a  town  under  contribution  ;  to  lay  bare  one’s  breast  or 
one’s  plans  ;  to  lay  a  ship’s  yards  aback. 

16.  To  present,  offer,  or  put  forward  as  true,  valid,  or 
the  like,  or  for  consideration;  specif.  :  a  Law .  To  state; 
allege  ;  as,  to  lay  damages  ;  to  lay  the  venue,  b  With 
before ,  to  submit  for  examination  and  judgment ;  as,  he 
laid  his  arguments  before  the  senate,  c  To  prefer  or  as¬ 
sert;  as,  he  laid  claim  to  the  estate,  d  Law.  To  present, 
as  an  indictment  or  information. 

17  To  set  a  watch  or  ambush  in  (a  place)  ;  also,  to  set  a 
watch  or  spy  upon.  Obs. 


These  five  days  have  I  hid  .  .  .  and  durst  not  peep  out,  for  all 
the  country  is  laid  for  me.  Shak. 

18  To  prepare  ;  to  put  in  order ;  to  arrange ;  as,  to  lay 
a  table,  a  meal,  a  fire,  a  plan,  a  conspiracy. 

19.  To  express  or  couch,  as  language.  Obs.  or  R. 

For  various  other  phrases,  see  the  noun,  adjective,  or 
other  main  word  of  the  phrase  sought, 
to  lay  (a  ship)  aboard,  to  place  a  ship  close  alongside  of  (a 
ship)  for  fighting,  often  for  boarding. —  to  1.  a,  or  one’s, 
course,  Naut .,  to  sail  toward  the  point  intended  without 
tacking;  also,  sometimes,  loosely,  to  sail  in  a  certain  di¬ 
rection  ;  to  head  (for) ;  —  in  this  sense  with  to ,  /or,  etc.  —  to 

1.  a.  or  one’s,  finger  on.  a  To  touch,  however  lightly ;  as, 
he  had  not  laid  a  finger  on  him.  b  To  discover  and  point 
out  with  accuracy  ;  as,  he  laid  his  finger  on  the  point  of  dis¬ 
agreement  at  once,  —  to  1.  an  anchor  to  the  windward,  fig.,  to 
adopt  precautionary  or  anticipatory  measures  for  success 
or  security.  —  to  1.  apart,  to  lay  aside  ;  as,  lay  it  apart ,  and 
take  it  up  later.  —  to  1.  aside,  to  put  away  or  on  one  side  ; 
to  set  apart ;  to  discard  ;  to  abandon  for  a  time  or  perma¬ 
nently  ;  to  give  up  ;  as,  to  lay  aside  one’s  hat ;  to  lay  aside 
one’s  savings ;  to  lay  aside  an  hour  a  day  for  reading ;  to 
lay  aside  a  vice.  —  to  1.  at,  to  attack ;  to  strike  at ;  to  assail. 

—  to  1.  away,  a  To  lay  aside ;  to  put  off.  b  To  store  for 
preservation  or  future  use.  c  To  bury  ;  inter.  Locals  U.  S. 

—  to  1.  by.  a  To  lay  aside  ;  to  put  away  or  discard. 

Let  brave  spirits  .  .  .  not  be  laid  by  Bacon 

b  To  store ;  to  save ;  to  reserve  for  future  use.  c  To  har¬ 
vest;  to  finish  the  gathering,  storing,  etc.,  of  (a  crop). 
Dial,  or  Colloq.  —  to  1.  by  the  heels,  to  put  in  the  stocks  ;  to 
fetter  ;  to  shackle ;  to  cause  the  downfall  of ;  to  overthrow ; 
prostrate.  Shak.  —  to  1.  down,  a  To  put  off  or  away;  to 
discard ;  to  relinquish ;  to  give  up ;  as,  to  lay  down  one’s 
arms,  i.  e.,  to  surrender ;  to  lay  down  the  cares  of  office. 
“  Greater  love  hath  no  man  than  this,  that  a  man  lay  dozen 
his  life  for  his  friends.”  John  xv.  13.  b  To  put  down,  or 
stake,  as  a  wager,  pledge,  or  payment,  c  To  force,  or 
throw’,  down  ;  esp.,  Naut .,  to  force  (a  vessel)  over  until  it 
lies  on  its  side,  d  To  construct  or  put  in  place  the  foun¬ 
dation  or  main  framework  or  features  of  ;  to  form  the  ru¬ 
diments  of,  as  in  development  of  organisms ;  to  frame :  to 
delineate;  hence,  fig.,  to  establish;  affirm;  prescribe; 
as,  to  lay  down  a  battleship  or  a  railroad  ;  to  lay  down  a 
river  on  a  map ;  to  lay  down  the  law,  i.  e.,  to  assert,  or 
command,  dogmatically,  e  To  embroider  ;  to  lay  embroid¬ 
ery  on.  Archaic,  f  Agile.  To  plant  or  sow  (a  field)  w  ith 
a  certain  crop,  g  To  store,  esp.  to  store  (wine,  etc.)  in  a 
cellar,  h  To  calm  ;  to  allay.  Obs.  or  R.  —  to  1.  eyes  on,  to 
see  ;  to  catch  sight  of.  —  to  1.  forth,  a  To  extend  or  lay  at 
length  :  to  bring  forth  ;  to  display  ;  to  lay  out  (a  corpse). 
Obs.  b  To  expound ;  to  set  forth  ;  reflex ively,  to  expa¬ 
tiate  (upon).  Obs.  c  To  expend  ;  to  pay  out.  Obs.  d  To 
ornament ;  to  deck.  Obs.  or  Dial.  —  to  1.  hands  on.  a  To 
seize;  to  get  hold  of.  b  To  commit  violence  upon;  re- 
flexively,  to  commit  or  attempt  suicide,  c  To  ordain, 
bless,  of  the  like,  by  imposition  of  hands. —  to  1.,  or  put, 
heads  together,  to  consult.  — to  1.  hold  of,  or  to  1.  hold  on,  to 
seize  ;  to  eaten  ;  to  grasp ;  to  grasp  as  a  pretext  or  oppor¬ 
tunity.— to  1.  in.  a  To  provide;  to  store  up  ;  to  lay  by. 
b  To  assert  as  a  claim  or  pretension,  c  -dr/.  To  paint  in 
the  first  instance,  subject  to  finishing,  elaboration,  or  ad¬ 
dition.  d  Coal  Alining.  To  shut  down,  or  cease  work  in 
(a  colliery,  working,  etc.).  0  Ilort.  (1)  To  heel  in.  (2)  To 
train,  as  an  espalier.  —  to  1.  in  balance,  to  put  in  jeopardy  ; 
to  risk  ;  stake.  Obs.  —  to  1.  in  lavender,  a  To  lay  away,  as 
clothing,  with  sprigs  of  la  vender  ;  hence,  to  lay  aw’ay  care¬ 
fully.  b  To  pawn.  Slang,  c  To  put  in  custody.  Obs.— 
to  1.'  it  on,  to  do  anything  with  vigor,  lavishness,  or  ex¬ 
travagance,  as  to  charge  exorbitantly,  flatter  grossly,  be 
unduly  severe,  etc.  —  to  1.  off.  a  Naut.  To  steer  (a  vessel) 
away  from  the  shore,  another  ship,  etc.  b  To  mark  or 
measure  off  ;  to  lay  out,  as  streets  or  distances,  c  Ship¬ 
building.  To  trace  on  the  mold-loft  floor  in  full  dimensions 
(the  plans  of  a  vessel),  d  To  cease  (work) ;  to  cease  to 
operate  or  employ,  esp.  to  cease  to  employ,  or  discharge 
(a  workman),  often  temporarily.  Colloq.  e  To  set  forth 
or  explain  vigorously.  Rare.  —  to  1.  on.  a  To  apply  with 
force  ;  to  inflict ;  as ,lo  lay  on  blows,  b  To  apply  or  spread 
on  a  surface  ;  to  lay ;  as,  to  lay  on  paint,  c  To  gain  or  take 
on  (flesh).  “  He  laid  on  flesh.”  Stevenson,  d  To  distribute 
(water,  gas,  etc.)  from  a  main  supply  or  reservoir  through 
pipes. — to  1.  one’s  account  with,  on,  or  for,  to  count;  ex¬ 
pect;  anticipate.  —  to  1.  one’s  self  out,  to  strive  earnestly. 
Colloq.  —  to  1.  on  load,  to  lay  on  blows ;  to  strike  violently ; 
hence,  to  be  vigorous  or  extravagant  in  speech  or  act.  — 
Obs.  or  Archaic.  —  to  1.  on  the  shelf,  to  lay  aside  as  unneces¬ 
sary  or  useless ;  to  dismiss  ;  to  discard  ;  to  confine  or  dis¬ 
able  by  illness ;  to  lay  up.  —  to  1.  on  the  table,  in  parliamen¬ 
tary  usage,  to  lay,  as  a  report,  motion,  etc.,  on  the  table  of 
the  presiding  officer ;  to  postpone,  by  a  vote,  the  consider¬ 
ation  of,  until  called  up,  or  indefinitely.  —  to  1.  out.  a  To 
extend  or  stretch  out  at  length ;  to  spread  out ;  to  prepare 
(a  corpse)  for  burial,  b  To  expend  ;  to  spend,  as  money. 
C  To  plan  in  detail ;  to  map  out ;  to  arrange,  as  grounds  or 


lei  law.  See  legal.]  Law  ; 
faith  ;  creed  ;  religious  vow.  Obs. 
lay,  n.  [AS  lagu  water,  sea  ; 
akin  to  L.  lacus  lake.]  A  lake  ; 

fiond;  pool.  Obs.  or  Local ,  Eng, 
ay'-bed\  n.  That  in  which 
something  is  embedded  ;  specif., 
a  grave.  Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 
lay'-by',  n.  1.  A  still  or  slack 
ortion  of  a  stream,  as  by  a  weir. 
.  Something  laid  by,”  as  sav¬ 
ings.  Colloq. 

lay'-down  .  a.  Turned  or  folded 
over,  instead  of  standing;  —  said 
of  a  collar.  Colloq. 
laye.  f  lay,  leye.  [lea.  I 
*.aye.  Obs.  or  dial.  Eng.  var.  of  | 


layer.  Obs.  or  Scot.  &  dial.  Eng. 
var.  of  lair. 

layer  board.  A  board  support 
for  leaden  roof  gutters, 
lay'ered  (la'grd),  a.  Having 
layers  ;  arranged  in,  or  divided 
into,  layers  ;  covered  in  layers, 
lay'er-ing.  n.  Ilort.  Propaga¬ 
tion  by  layers.  See  layer.  4. 
lay'er-on7,  n. ;  pi.  layers-on. 
One  that  lays  on,  as:  a  One  who 
feeds  a  printing  machine.  Eng. 
b  Mach.  An  automatic  device 
that  feeds  blanks  to  a  die  presB. 
lay'er-o  ver.n.  A  whip  or  some¬ 
thing  with  which  to  punish  ;  — 
a  name  given  jocularly  to  some- 


plans.  d  To  display;  to  exhibit;  to  show  forth;  to  ex¬ 
pound.  Obs.  or  Archaic,  e  To  exert ;  to  exercise  :  reflex- 
lvely,  Colloq .,  to  exert  one’s  self  greatly.  —  to  lay  over,  a  To 
spread  over  ;  to  overlay,  b  To  postpone  ;  as,  the  meeting 
was  laid  over  fora  week.  —  to  1.  pipes,  to  make  preparations 
for  obtaining  something.  Colloq.  or  Slant).  —  to  1.  posts,  to 
establish  a  series  of  posts,  or  men  appointed  to  forward 
dispatches.  Obs.  —  to  1.  siege  to.  to  besiege  ;  to  encompass 
with  an  army  ;  also,  fig.,  to  beset  pertinaciously,  as  in  woo¬ 
ing.  —  to  1.  to.  a  To  place  close ;  to  apply.  Obs.  b  To  use 
upon  something  ;  to  bring  to  bear. 

Not  one  stroke  can  labor  lay  to  without  some  new  acquaint¬ 
ance  with  nature.  *  Emerson. 

C  To  assault;  attack;  press.  Obs.  d  Naut.  To  bring  (a 
ship)  into  the  wind  and  hold  stationary  except  for  drift¬ 
ing. —to  1.  to  heart,  to  feel  deeply;  to  consider  earnestly. 

—  to  1.  unto,  a  =  to  lay  to.  b  To  put  before.  Hos.  xi.  4.  — 
to  1.  up.  a  To  store  ;  to  lay  by  ;  to  deposit  for  future  use  ; 
as,  to  lay  up  money  or  trouble,  b  To  confine  ;  to  disable, 
as  with  illness ;  also,  formerly,  to  imprison,  c  To  put  by 
or  aside  from  active  service,  as  a  ship,  d  To  excel ;  to  lav 
over.  Obs.  e  Agric.  To  reserve,  or  leave  (a  field,  land, 
etc.)  in  a  certain  condition  or  for  planting  something.  f 
In  a  trotting  race,  to  drive  (a  horse)  in  a  heat  so  as  neither 
to  win  nor  to  be  distanced,  g  Rope  Making.  =  lay,  12  c. 
h  Mech.  To  form  (a  hot  rivet)  by  striking  it  several  hard 
blows  while  in  position.  —  to  1.  wait,  to  prepare  an  am¬ 
buscade  ;  to  lie  in  wait.  —  to  1.  waste,  to  destroy ;  to  make 
desolate  ;  as,  to  lay  waste  the  land. 

lay  (la),  v.  i.  1.  To  produce  and  deposit  eggs. 

2.  Naut.  To  place  one’s  self  in  a  specified  and  indicated 
position  ;  to  go  or  come;  as,  to  lay  aloft ;  to  lay  forward. 

3.  To  lay  a  wager  ;  to  bet. 

4.  To  apply  one’s  self  vigorously  ;  as,  to  lay  to  one’s  oars, 
or  to  one’s  work. 

5.  To  plan ;  prepare ;  scheme  ;  as,  he  is  laying  for  a 
chance  to  escape  ;  he  laid  to  catch  him  at  the  ferry.  Obs ., 
Dial.  Eng.,  or  Colloq .,  U.  S. 

6.  To  lie  (be  prostrate,  etc.).  Now  Dial,  or  Vulgar.  Shak. 

Originally  this  seems  to  have  been  a  reflexive  use 
which  continued  in  reputable  usage  into  the  18th  century. 

7.  Ayrlc .  =  lodge,  v.  i. 

to  lay  about,  or  to  lay  about  one.  a  To  strike  vigorously  in 
all  directions ;  to  act  vigorously.  J.  H.  Newman,  b  To 
plan  ;  scheme  ;  seek.  —  to  1.  by,  Naut.,  to  lay  to.  —  to  1.  for, 
to  prepare  to  capture  or  assault ;  to  lay  wait  for.  Now 
Colloq.  Bp.  Hall.  —  to  1.  in,  to  scheme ;  to  plan  ;  with  for , 
to  plan  to  gain.  Obs.  “  I  have  laid  in  for  these.”  Dryaen. 

—  to  1.  into,  to  attack  ;  to  beat ;  to  pitch  into.  Slang.  —  to 

1.  off,  to  cease  work  temporarily.  Colloq.  —  to  1.  on,  to  strike ; 
beat ;  attack.  Shak.  —  to  1.  out.  a  To  purpose  ;  to  plan  ; 
as,  he  lays  out  to  make  a  journey,  b  To  seek  ;  to  scheme 
(to  get).  “  To  lay  out  for  human  praise.”  J.  H.  Newman.  — 
to  1.  over,  a  To  stop  over;  to  break  a  journey  ;  as,  on  the 
way  we  laid  over  for  a  day  at  Chicago.  Colloq .,  U.  S.  b  To 
excel ;  to  surpass  ;  as,  it  lays  over  anything  else  of  the  kind. 
Slang.  —  to  1.  to.  Naut.,  to  lie  head  to  windward  without 
moving  except  for  drift.  — to  1.  up,  in  a  trotting  race,  to 
drive  in  a  heat  so  as  neither  to  win  nor  be  distanced.  — to 

1.  up  for,  Naut.,  to  shape  the  course  for. 

lay  (la),  n.  1.  A  wager  ;  a  stake  ;  hence,  a  chance.  Obs. 
or  R.  “  My  fortunes  against  any  lay  worth  naming.”  Shak. 

2.  A  lair  ;  a  resting  place  ;  covert.  Rare ,  or  Dial.  Eng. 

3.  That  which  lies  or  is  laid  or  as  if  laid  ;  a  row  ;  stratum  ; 
layer  ;  as,  a  lay  of  stone  or  wood.  Obs.  or  R.  Addison. 

4.  In  carriage  and  harness  making,  any  of  several  contriv¬ 
ances  consisting  of  a  strip  or  layer  of  leather  or  felt  laid 
upon  or  beneath  another  for  reenforcement,  to  cover  a 
buckle,  to  prevent  chafing,  etc 

5-  A  tax ;  a  rate  or  impost  ;  also,  its  imposition.  Obs.  or 
Dial.  Eng. 

6.  a  Price;  terms  of  sale  or  employment ;  as,  he  sold  his 
farm  at  a  good  lay.  Obs.  or  R.  U.  S.  b  A  share  of  the 
profit  of  a  venture,  esp.  on  whaling  and  sealing  vessels  ;  a 
percentage  of  the  proceeds  of  the  catch  given  to  a  member 
of  the  crew  wholly  or  partially  in  lieu  of  wages  ;  hence, 
employment  on  shares.  A  small  percentage  of  the  profits 
of  a  whaling  voyage  is  called  a  long  lay,  and  a  large  percent¬ 
age,  such  as  that  received  by  officers,  a  short  lay. 

7.  A  plan,  or  field,  of  operations  or  business  ;  a  special 
line  of  activity ;  a  job ;  as,  he  gave  up  the  gambling  lay 
and  followed  the  lay  of  smuggling.  Slang  or  Cant. 

8.  The  way  in  which  a  thing  lies  or  is  laid  in  relation  to 
something  else  ;  the  position  or  arrangement  of  a  thing  ; 
specif.  :  a  Topographical  features  and  situation,  as  in  the 
lay  of  the  land  or  country,  b  The  direction  (to  left  or 
right)  in  which  the  strands  of  a  rope  are  twisted  ;  also, 
the  degree  of  tightness  with  which  the  strands  are  twisted, 
or  the  division  between  the  strands  c  Print.  The  rela¬ 
tive  position  of  the  sheet  to  be  impressed  and  the  type  or 
plate  on  the  press  ;  also,  a  mark  defining  this  position. 

9.  Textile  Manuf.  a  Var.  of  lea,  a  measure  of  yarn,  b  [Cf. 
lathe,  in  this  sense.]  The  lathe  or  batten  of  a  loom. 

lay  days  The  days  allowed  by  the  charter  party  for 
loading  or  unloading  a  vessel.  Delay  beyond  that  time 
involves  the  payment  of  demurrage, 
lay'er  (la'er),  n.  [See  lay  to  cause  to  lie  flat ;  in  some 
senses  prob.  a  corrupt,  of  lair.']  1.  One  that  lays  ;  specif.  : 
a  Racing.  One  who  lays  odds  against  the  various  horses, 
as  distinguished  from  a  backer ,  who  bets  on  one  horse. 
Cant,  b  A  mason.  Obs.  c  A  machine  for  twisting  strands 
into  rope,  cable,  etc. 

2.  That  which  is  laid  ;  a  stra¬ 
tum  ;  a  bed ;  one  thickness, 
course,  or  fold  laid  over  or  under 
another  ;  as,  a  layer  of  clay  or 
of  sand  in  the  earth  ;  a  layer  of 
bricks,  or  of  plaster  ;  the  layers 
of  an  onion. 

3.  Geol.  Specif.:  A  single  member 

of  stratified  rock.  Cf.  stratum.  Layers,  4. 


thing  ^impertinently  inquired 

about,  often  called  a  layer-over 
tor  meddlers.  Called  also  lay 
over.  Local,  Brit,  if  U.  S. 
layer  stool.  Hort.  The  stock 
from  which  layers  are  taken, 
lay'er-y  (la'er-Y),  a.  Growing 
in,  or  consisting  of,  layers.  Rare. 
layick.  •k  laic.  [06s.  Scot. I 
layit.u.  [Cf.  lewd,  lay.]  Lay. 
lay'land  (la'l&nd').  Var.  of 
lealaxd.  [lilac. I 

lay'lock.  Ohs.  or  dial.  var.  of! 
lay'man.  n.  [See  lay  figure.] 
A  lay  figure.  Obs. 
l&yne,  v.  t.  tf  i.  [Cf.  Icel.  leyna 
to  hide,  conceal;  akin  to  G. 


Itiugnen  to  deny,  AS.  lygnian, 
also  E.  he  to  speak  falsely.]  To 
hide;  to  conceal;  to  refrain  from 
telling  ;  to  disguise.  Obs. 
layne  Obs.  or  Scot.  &  dial.  Eng. 
var.  of  lain. 
lay'ner.  lainer 
lay'-o  ver.  n.  =  layer-over. 
lay'-o'ver,  a-  Lay-down.  Rare. 
lay'rock.  Obs.  ‘or  dial.  Eng. 
var.  of  LARK. 

lay'ship.  n.  See -ship.  Rare. 
lay'stall  (la'stol'),  n.  1.  A 
place  where  rubbish,  dung,  etc., 
are  laid  or  deposited  ;  also,  for¬ 
merly,  a  burial  place.  Eng. 

2.  A  place  where  milch  cows 


of  propagation  is  usually  bent  down  and  fastened  on  the 
ground,  a  portion  being  covered  with  two  or  three  inches 
of  earth.  This  is  done  in  case  of  plants  whose  cuttings  do 
not  root  easily,  and  after  the  formation  of  roots  the  layer 
is  detached  from  the  parent  plaut. 

5.  Tanning.  A  pit  of  strong  tanning  liquor,  into  which 
hides  are  put  on  coming  from  the  handler.  Cf.  handler. 

6.  Land  in  grass  or  clover. 

7-  An  oyster  bed.  Obs.  Oxf.  E.  D. 

8.  Young  hedgewood.  Dial.  Eng. 

lay'er  (la'er),  v.  t. ;  lay'ered  (-erd) ;  lay'er-ing.  Ilort. 
To  propagate  by  layers. 

lay'er,  v.  i.  Agric.  To  lodge,  or  be  laid  flat,  as  grain, 
lay'er  age  (-aj),  n.  Hort.  Propagation  by  means  of  layers, 
lay-ette'  (la-St'),n.  [F.]  A  complete  outfit  of  clothing, 

blankets,  etc.,  for  a  newborn  infant, 
lay  fee.  [See  LAY,  a.]  1.  Law.  A  fee  in  land  held  on  con¬ 

dition  of  the  rendering  of  secular  services.  Cf.  alms  fee. 
2.  The  laity.  Obs. 

lay  figure.  [For  older  layman,  D.  Iceman ,  ledemann  ;  OD. 
lede  a  limb,  joint,  D.  lid  (akin  to  G.  glied  limb,  for  gelled , 
OHG.  gilul,  lid ,  AS.  US,  Goth,  lipus).  Cf.  limb.]  1.  A 
jointed  model  of  the  human  body  that  may  be  put  in  any 
attitude,  used  by  artists  as  a  model,  for  showing  the  dis¬ 
position  of  drapery,  etc. 

2.  A  puppet;  one  who  serves  the  will  of  others  without 
independent  volition ;  a  person  or  fictitious  character  of 
no  marked  individuality. 

lay'ing  (la'Tng),  p.  pr.  i*  vb.  n.  of  lay,  v.  Specif. :  vb.  n. 
1  Act  of  one  that  lays,  or  sets,  puts,  places,  fixes,  etc. 

2.  Act  or  period  of  laying  eggs  ;  the  eggs  laid  for  one  in¬ 
cubation  ;  a  clutch. 

3.  Something  that  is  laid  or  put  in  position;  as:  a  The 
first  coat  on  laths  of  plasterer’s  two-coat  work,  b  A  stra¬ 
tum  of  anything,  c  An  artificial  oyster  bed.  Eng. 
laying  hook,  Rope  Making,  one  of  the  hooks  on  which  the 
strands  are  hung  while  being  twisted. —1.  on  of  hands,  a 
form  used  in  consecrating  to  office,  in  the  rite  of  confir¬ 
mation,  and  in  blessing  persons.  The  hands  are  put  upon 
the  head  of  the  recipient.  —  1.  out.  See  floating,  n.,  c. 
—  1.  panel,  Carp.,  a  panel  in  which  the  grain  runs  hori¬ 
zontally.  Eng.—  1.  press.  Bookbinding,  a  lying  press.— 

1.  ton,  Rope  Making,  a  top-shaped,  grooved  piece  of  wood 
put  Detween  the  strands  of  a  rope  while  it  is  being  twisted. 

lay'man  (la'm&n),  n.  ;  pi.  -men  (-men),  [lay  -j-  man.]  One 
of  the  people,  in  distinction  from  the  clergy ;  one  of  the 
laity  ;  sometimes,  one  not  belonging  to  some  particular 
profession  or  not  expert  in  some  branch  of  knowledge  or 
art,  in  distinction  from  those  who  do  or  are. 

Being  a  layman,  I  ought  not  to  have  concerned  myself  with 
speculations  which  belong  to  the  profession.  Dryden. 

lay'out7  (la'out'),  n.  Chiefly  Colloq.  1.  Act  or  process  of 
laying  out,  or  planning  in  detail ;  the  arrangement  or  plan 
of  what  is  so  laid  out. 

2.  That  which  is  laid  or  spread  out ;  specif.  :  a  An  outfit  or 
supply,  as  of  tools  or  apparatus  ;  as,  a  miner’s  layout ;  an 
opium  layout,  b  Something  displayed  ;  a  spread  ;  as,  the 
dinner  was  a  fine  layout.  Slang  or  Cant,  c  Faro.  The 
cards  of  a  suit  fastened  or  painted  on  a  table,  or  the  leather 
table  top  on  which  they  are  painted,  on  which  the  players 
lay  out  their  stakes. 

lay  race.  That  part  of  a  lay  oh  which  the  shuttle  travels 
iu  weaving  ;  —  called  also  shuttle  race. 
lay  shaft,  or  lay'shaft  (la'shaft'),?*.  Mach.  A  secondary 
shaft,  as  in  a  sliding  change  gear  for  an  automobile  ;  a  cam 
shaft  operated  by  a  two-to-one  gear  in  an  internal-com¬ 
bustion  engine.  It  is  generally  a  shaft  moving  more  or 
less  independently  of  the  other  parts  of  a  machine,  as,  in 
some  marine  engines,  a  shaft,  driven  by  a  small  auxiliary 
engine,  for  independently  operating  the  valves  of  the  main 
engine  to  insure  uniform  motion, 
la'zar  (la'zar),  n.  [From  Lazams  the  beggar  ( Luke  xvi. 
20) ;  cf.  F.  Lazare  Lazarus,  ladre  leper.]  A  person  infected 
with  a  filthy  or  pestilential  disease,  esp.  a  poor  person  or 
beggar  so  afflicted  ;  a  leper.  Chaucer. 

Like  loathsome  lazars ,  by  the  hedges  lay.  Spenser. 
laz  a  ret'  (15z'd-rSt'),  n.  A  lazaretto, 
laz  a-ret'to  (-rfit'o),  n.  ;  pi.  -tos  (-oz).  [F.  lazaret ,  or  It. 

lazzerelto,  fr.  Lazams.  See  lazar.]  1.  A  public  hospital 
or  pesthouse  for  the  reception  of  diseased  persons,  particu¬ 
larly  those  affected  with  contagious  diseases,  esp.  lepers. 

2.  A  building  or  vessel  used  for  detention  in  quarantine. 
Obs.  or  R. 

3.  Naut.  (By  seamen,  often  called  15z'd-ret').  A  space  be¬ 
tween  decks,  usually  near  the  stern,  iu  some  merchant 
vessels,  used  as  a  storeroom. 

la'zar  house  (la'zdr).  A  lazaretto. 

Laz'a-rist  (15z'a-nst)  )  n.  R.  C.  Ch.  One  of  the  Congre- 
Laz'a-rite  ( 12z'd-rit)  j‘  gation  of  the  Priests  of  the  Mis¬ 
sion,  a  religious  institute  founded  by  St.  Vincent  de  Paul 
in  1624 ;  —  popularly  so  called  from  the  College  of  St.  Lazare 
in  Paris,  which  was  occupied  by  them  until  1792. 
Laz'a-rus  (-rfts),  n.  [L.  Lazarus  or  Gr.  Adfjapo?,  fr.  the 
same  Heb.  name  as  Eleazer.]  1.  Masc.  prop.  name.  F. 
Lazare  (la'zar') ;  It.  Lazaro  (lat'sa-ro) ;  Sp.  Lazaro  (la'- 
tha-ro  ;  268);  Pg.  Lazaro  (la'sa-ro);  G.  Lazarus  (lat'sii- 
roos). 


2.  Bib.  a  A  citizen  of  Bethany,  brother  of  Mary  and  Mar¬ 
tha,  whom  Jesus  raised  from  the  dead  (John  xi.).  b  The 
beggar  in  the  parable  of  the  rich  man  and  beggar  in  Luke 
xvi.  The  old  belief  that  he  was  a  leper  arose  from  his  be¬ 
ing  described  as  “full  of  sores.” 

3.  [sometimes  l.  c.]  A  diseased,  esp.  a  leprous,  beggar, 
laze  (laz),  v.  i. ;  lazed  (lazd) ;  laz'ing  (Iaz'Tng).  [See 

lazy.]  To  be  lazy  or  idle  ;  to  act  or  lie  lazily, 
laze,  v.  t.  1.  To  waste  in  sloth  ;  to  spend,  as  time,  in  idle¬ 
ness  ;  as,  to  laze  pway  whole  days. 

2.  To  indulge  (one’s  self)  in  laziness.  Obs. 
laze,  n.  Act  or  state  of  lazing  ;  idleness ;  laziness.  Colloq. 


are  kept,  or  cattle  on  the  wav  to 
market  are  lodged  Rare.  Eng 
lay' stow  \  n.  (lay,  v.  4-  ME. 
stome  a  place,  AS.  stoic.]  A  lav- 
stall.  Ohs. 
lay'sy.  ^  lazy. 
lay'wom'an  (-wd&m'dn),  n., 

fern,  of  layman. 

Laz  (Ida).  La'ze  (la'zP),  La'zi 
(la'z?),  n.  One  of  a  Moslem 
Knrtvelian  tribe  of  Caucasia. 
Laz.  Abbr.  Lazarus, 
la'zar-cot e'.n.  [lazar  +  cote.]  A 
small  lazaretto.  Obs.  [fever. I 
lazaret  fever.  Med.  Typhus | 
laz  a-rette'.  Error  for  lazaret 
la'zar-like',  la'zar-ly,  a.  Full  of 


sores  ;  leprous  -la'zar-ly,  ad v. 
laz'a-role  (l&z'a-rol),  n.  [It. 
lazzeruo/o.]  The  medlar  tree, 
laz  a-ro'ne.  Incorrect  for  laz- 
z  a  rone.  [rous.  I 

laz'ar  ous  (lttz'ar-ws),  a.  Lep-j 
laz'ar-ous.  n.  A  lazar.  Obs. 
la'zar’s  click'et,  clap'per,  or 
snap'per  (la'zarz).  A  lazarus 
clapper. 

lazams  clapper-  A  rattle  or 

clapper  sounded  by  a  leper  to 
give  warning  of  his  approach, 
lazams  house.  A  leper  hospital, 
la'zar-wort'.  Var.  of  laser* 

I  wort. 

laz'a-ry,  n.  Leprosy.  Obs. 


ale,  senate,  care,  am,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofa  ;  eve,  £vent,  find,  reefint,  maker;  ice,  ill;  old,  ftbey,  orb,  5dd,  s5ft,  connect ;  use,  unite,  urn,  up,  circus,  menU  ; 
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laz'u-lite  (lSz'fi-ITt),  n.  [From  lazuli  :  cf.  F.  lazulite ,  G. 
lazulilh.}  Min.  A  mineral  of  an  azure  blue  color,  occur¬ 
ring  in  email  masses,  or  in  mouocliuic  crystals  ;  blue  spar. 
It  is  a  hydrous  phosphate  of  aluminium,  iron,  and  magne¬ 
sium.  H.,  5-6.  Sp.  gr.,  3.06-3.12.  —  laz'u-lit'ic  (-ITt'Ik),  a. 
laz'u-rlte  (-rit),  n.  [LL.  lazur  lapis  lazuli.  Cf.  azube.1 
Min.  A  sodium  aluminium  silicate  containing  sulphur, 
Na4(NaS3Al)Al2(Si04)3,  a  constituent  of  lapis  lazuli, 
la'zy  (la'zl),  a. ;  la'zi-er  (-zT-er) ;  la'zi-est.  [Orig.  un- 
cert.  ;  cf.  LG.  losig,  lesig,  OLG.  losicti,  losig,  weak,  ex¬ 
hausted.]  1.  Disinclined  to  action  or  exertion ;  averse 
to  labor  ;  indolent ;  idle  ;  slothful.  Bacon. 

2.  Characteristic  or  suggestive  of  the  action  of  a  lazy  per¬ 

son  ;  inactive  ;  slow  ;  sluggish  ;  as,  a  lazy  stream.  “  The 
night  owl’s  lazy  flight.”  Shak , 

3.  Wicked  ;  vicious.  Obs.  B.  Jonson. 

Syn.  —  Indolent,  sluggish,  slothful.  See  idle. 

laxy  bar,  a  bar  across  a  furnace  opening  to  rest  the  fire 
tools  on  while  raking  and  slicing  the  lire.  —1.  bird,  the 
cowbird.  Locals  U.  *5.-1.  board,  formerly,  a  projecting  board 
at  the  left  of  a  wagon,  between  the  wheels,  used  by  the 
teamster  as  a  seat.  U.  S. —  1.  crab,  a  large  oxyrrhinchid 
crab  ( Partfienope  horrida)  ot  the  East  and  West  Indies, 
having  long,  heavy  clielipeds  and  an  unusually  rough  and 
spiny  shell.  It  is  of  sedentary  habits.  —  1.  Dick,  an  African 
passerine  bird  ( Sphenceacus  africanus)  related  to  the  fern- 
bird  of  New  Zealand.  South  Africa.  —  1.  guy,  Naut .,  a 
guy  to  steady  the  boom  of  a  fore-and-aft  sail.  —  1.  jack, 
a  Mech.  A  device  consisting  of  two  knee-shaped  pieces, 
like  bell  cranks,  with  supplementary  angles,  pivoted  at 
their  angles  and  connected  by  a  short  link,  usecl  as  a  com- 
pensating device  against  expansion  or  contraction,  b  pi. 
miut.  Lines,  often  forked,  reaching  from  above,  sometimes 
from  the  topping  lift,  on  each  side  of  a  fore-and-aft  sail  to 
about  the  middle  of  the  boom,  to  confine  the  sail  when  it 
is  lowered.  —  1.  painter,  Naut.,  a  small  painter  used  to  se¬ 
cure  a  boat  in  smooth  water.  —  1.  pinion.  =  idle  wheel  a. 

—  1.  scissors.  =  lazy  tongs.  —  1.  strap.  See  harness,  Illust. 

—  1.  tongs,  a  system  of  jointed  bars  capable  of  great  exten¬ 
sion,  orig.,  such  a  device  for  pick-  ^ 

iiig  up  something  at  a  distance  ;  ^  v 

now;,  often,  any  of  various  such  v.  'X*.' 

devices  used  in  machinery,  etc. 

—  1.  weight,  scant  weight.  Colloq.  ^  , 

la'zy— bed  ,  ft.  Agric.  A  bed  Lazy  longs, 
about  six  feet  wide,  in  which  potatoes  are  grown  by  laying 
them  on  the  surface  and  covering  them  with  earth  dug 
from  trenches  at  the  sides.  Eng. 

laz  za  ro'ne  (lSz-'d-ro'na  ;  It.  lad/za-ro'na),  n.  ;  pi.  -ni  (-ne). 
[It.  lazzarone ,  pi.  -ni.~\  One  of  the  homeless  idlers  of  Naples 
who  live  by  chance  work  or  begging  ;  —  chiefly  in^L 
-le.  [ME.  - len ,  AS.  -lian.~\  A  suffix  forming  verbs,  orig. 
frequentative  and  diminutive ;  as,  joggle,  nest/c,  sprink/c, 
etc.  In  many  words  the  frequentative  or  diminutive  force 
is  no  longer  felt. 

-le.  The  modem  representative  in  a  number  of  nouns  and 
adjectives  of  different  old  suffixes.  The  most  important 
of  these  in  nouns  are :  (1)  a  dim.  suffix,  in  AS.  -el  (cf .  ker¬ 
nel),  as  in  icicle ,  knuckle,  hurdle;  (2)  a  suffix  expressing 
the  a^ent,  as  in  AS.  bydel  (cf.  beadle);  hence  (3)  a  suffix, 
in  AS.  -el,  expressing  the  instrument,  as  in  girdle ,  ladle, 
beetle ,  a  mallet.  Nouns  with  this  ending  may  come  from 
verbs  in  -le,  as  gabble.  In  -adjectives  the  most  important 
source  is,  in  AS.  form,  -of,  indicating  a  tendency  to  the 
action  expressed  by  the  verb  from  which  the  adjective  is 
formed,  as  in  brickie ,  brittle x  fickle. 

In  words  from  French  which  are  thoroughly  naturalized 
in  English  this  ending  may  come  from  various  French 
endings  or  suffixes  of  Latin  origin ;  as  in  :  couple ,  n. ;  man¬ 
tle  ;  pestle*  trestle;  bottle;  cattle;  battle;  able ,  humble; 
gentle.  Cf.  also  -el,  -al. 

The  ending  -le  occurs  also  as  part  of  other  suffixes ;  cf. 
for  example  -able,  and  the  words  needle,  riddle,  a  puzzle, 
lea  (le),  ft.  [ME.  ley,  lay ,  AS.  leah ,  lea;  cf.  G.  dial,  loh 
bog,  grove,  and  L.  lucus  grove.]  Pasture  or  grassland,  as 
arable  land  laid  down  with  grass  ;  a  pasture,  or  meadow'. 
“ Plow-torn  leas.'"  Shak. 

The  lowing  herd  winds  slowly  o’er  the  lea.  T.  Gray 
lea  (le),  a.  [Cf.  lea  pasture,  lea  rig.]  Fallow ;  unplowed. 
Eng. 

lea  (le),  n.  [Perh.  for  leas ,  taken  as  pi.,  fr.  OF.  laissier  to 
leave,  F.  laisser ,  or  a  derived  noun  laisse.  Cf.  lease.] 
Textile  Manuf.  a  A  varying  measure  of  yarn  ;  for  linen, 
usually  300  yards  ;  for  cotton  and  silk,  120  yards  ;  a  lay. 
b  A  set  of  warp  threads  carried  by  a  loop  of  the  heddle. 
leach  (lech),  v.  t.  ;  leached  (lecht) ;  leach'ing.  [Cf.  AS. 
leecan  to  moisten,  wet,  E.  letch.]  1.  To  wet;  moisten. 

2.  To  percolate  (a  liquid)  through  something,  as  ashes. 

3.  To  subject  to  the  action  of  percolating  water  or  other 
liquid  in  order  to  remove  the  soluble  parts  ;  to  lixiviate  ; 
as,  to  leach  ashes  or  coffee. 

4  To  dissolve  out  by  the  action  of  a  percolating  liquid: 

—  often  used  with  out ;  as,  to  leach  out  alkali  from  ashes, 
leach,  v.  i.  1.  To  become  fluid  or  melt.  Obs.  Oxf.  E.  I). 

2.  To  part  with  soluble  constituents  under  the  effect  of  a 
percolating  liquid. 

leach,  ft.  Also  letch.  [See  leach,  v.  /.]  1.  A  perforated 

vessel  to  hold  wood  ashes  through  which  water  is  to  be 
passed  to  extract  the  lye. 

2.  Tanning.  A  pit  or  tub  in  which  ooze  or  tan  liquor, 
subsequently  transferred  to  the  tan  pits,  is  made  by  steep¬ 
ing  tan  bark  in  water. 

3.  Salt  Making.  The  saturated  brine  that  is  drained  from 
the  salt,  or  left  in  the  pan  when  the  salt  is  drawn  out. 

leach'y  (-T),  a.  Permitting  liquids  to  pass  by  percolation  ; 
not  capable  of  retaining  water  ;  porous  ;  pervious  ;  —  said 
of  gravelly  or  sandy  soils,  and  the  like, 
lead  (lSd),  ft.  [ME.  led,  leed,  lead ,  AS.  lead ;  akin  to  D. 
lood ,  MHG.  lot,  G.  loth  plummet,  sounding  lead,  small 


weight,  Sw.  &  Dan.  lod,  Ir.  luaidhe  lead.]  1.  A  metallic 
element,  heavy,  pliable,  and  inelastic,  having  a  bright, 
bluish  color,  but  easily  tarnishing  to  dull  gray ;  symbol, 
Pb  (L.  plumbum) ;  at.  wt.,  207.20 ;  sp.  gr.,  11.4 ;  weight  of 
a  cubic  foot  about  710  lbs.  It  rarely  occurs  native,  being 
usually  found  in  the  form  of  the  sulphide,  galena,  its  chief 
ore.  Other  lead  minerals  are  cerussite  ana  anglesite  (also 
used  as  ores),  bournonite,  pyromorphite,  crocoite,  wulfen- 
ite,  etc-  Lead  is  reduced  usually  by  heating  with  coke  or 
iron  in  a  blast  furnace,  but  also  by  partial  roasting  and 
self-reduction  in  a  reverberatory.  The  crude  product  is 
often  treated  for  the  silver  and  gold  which  it  contains. 
See  Parkes  process,  Pattinson  process.  Refined  lead  is 
malleable  and  ductile,  though  with  little  tenacity,  and 
is  rolled  into  sheets  and  drawn  into  tubes  and  pipes.  It  is 
easily  fusible,  melting  at  about  330°  C.  (626  F.),  and  hence 
is  easily  cast  into  bullets.  Lead  is  a  valuable  constituent 
of  alloys,  as  solder,  type  metal,  Babbitt  metal,  and  pewter, 
and  is  very  extensively  used  in  making  white  lead,  lith¬ 
arge,  minium,  etc.  Chemically,  lead  is  bivalent  (as  in 
litharge  and  the  series  of  lead  salts)  and  quadrivalent  (as 
in  the  dioxide).  Its  salts  are  poisonous. 

2.  An  article  made  of  lead  or  an  alloy  of  lead  ;  as :  a  A 
pot,  kettle,  caldron,  or  pan  of  lead,  or,  later,  of  any  ma¬ 
terial.  Obs.  or  Dial,  b  A  plummet  or  mass  of  lead,  as 
one  used  in  sounding  at  sea.  See  sounding  line,  c  Print. 
A  thin  strip  of  type  metal,  used  to  separate  line6  of  type 
in  printing ;  hence,  a  similar  strip  of  brass.  Leads  vary 
in  thickness  from  one  point  of  an  inch)  to  three  points 
(sfe)  (from  twelve  to  four  to  pica).  The  commonest  in  use  is 
the  2-point ;  thinner  ones  are  called  thin  leads  and  thicker 
ones  thick  leads,  d  pi.  In  England,  a  familiar  term  for  a 
flat  roof  which  may  be  treated  as  a  floor.  Not  in  use  in 
U.  S.,  where  lead  is  sometimes  used  for  church  roofs,  but 
tin  plate  for  flat  roofs,  almost  universally.  (Cf.  plumber, 
who  in  England  is  a  roofer  ;  in  U.  S.  not  so.)  e  pi.  Lead 
framing  for  panes,  as  in  windows  of  latticework  or  stained 
glass,  f  A  lead  or  tin  socket  to  hold  one  or  more  needles 
in  a  knitting  machine  by  their  shanks,  g  pi.  Salt  Mak¬ 
ing.  A  very  shallow  lead  pan  used  for  evaporating  brine. 

3.  a  Short  for  black  lead,  b  A  thin  cylinder  of  black 
lead,  or  plumbago,  used  in  pencils. 

lead  (18d),  v.  t.  ;  lead'ed  ;  lead'ing.  1  To  cover,  or  line 
the  inside  of,  with  lead  ;  to  clog  with  lead,  as  the  grooves 
of  a  rifle  with  continuous  firing  ;  also,  to  weight  with  a 
piece  of  lead  ;  to  attach  lead  to. 

2.  To  fix  (window  glass)  in  position  with  leads.  Also  with 
in,  up.  See  lead,  n.  (the  metal),  2  e. 

3.  To  secure  with  melted  lead,  as  a  bolt  or  railing  into 
stonework ;  —  often  with  in. 

4.  To  glaze  (pottery)  with  a  glaze  of  which  lead  or  one  of 
its  compounds  is  the  chief  constituent. 

5  Print.  To  place  leads  between  the  lines  of;  —  often 
with  out ;  as,  to  lead  a  page  ;  leaded  matter. 

6.  Mech.  To  smooth  with  a  lead  lap,  as  the  bore  of  a  gun. 
lead  (lSd),  v.  i.  1.  Naut.  To  take  soundings  with  the  lead.  P. 
2.  To  become  coated  or  clogged  with  lead,  as  a  gun  barrel, 
lead  (led),  v.  t. ;  led  (18d);  lead'ing.  [ME.  leden ,  AS. 
liedun  (akin  to  OS.  ledian,  D.  leiden,  G.  leiten ,  Icel.  lei&a , 
Sw.  led  a,  Dan.  lede),  properly  a  causative  fr.  AS.  lidan  to 
go ;  akin  to  OHG.  lidan ,  Icel.  US  a,  Goth,  leipan  (in 
comp.).  Cf.  load,  lode.]  1.  To  cause  to  go  with  one’s 
self ;  to  bring  or  take;  as,  to  be  led  up  to  heaven.  Obs. 

2.  To  carry  or  convey,  as  in  a  vehicle  ;  to  cart ;  as,  to 
lead  teinds.  Obs.  or  Scot,  d-  Dial.  Eng. 

3.  To  bring  forward  ;  to  introduce,  as  testimony  ;  to  bring. 
Obs.,  except  in  Scots  Law. 

4.  To  guide  or  conduct  with  the  hand  or  by  means  of  some 
physical  contact  or  connection  ;  as,  a  father  leads  a  child  ;  a 
jockey  leads  a  horse  with  a  halter  ;  a  dog  leads  a  blind  man. 

5.  To  guide  or  conduct  in  a  certain  course,  or  to  a  certain 
place  or  end,  by  making  the  way  known  ;  to  show  the  way, 
esp.  by  going  with  or  going  in  advance  of ;  to  mark  out  or 
show  the  way  to  ;  to  serve  as  a  way  for.  Hence,  fig.  :  To 
direct  in  action,  thought,  opinion,  etc.  ;  counsel ;  instruct; 
as,  this  road  will  lead  a  traveler  to  Rome  ;  to  lead  a  pupil. 

The  Lord  went  before  them  by  day  in  a  pillar  of  a  cloud,  to 
lead  them  the  way.  Ex  xiii.  21. 

6.  To  conduct  or  direct  in  motion  or  action  with  authority; 
to  have  direction  or  charge  of ;  to  take  the  directing  part, 
or  have  the  initiative,  in  ;  as,  to  lead  an  army  or  a  search  ; 
to  lead  a  political  party  ;  to  lead  an  orchestra. 

7.  To  go  or  to  be  in  advance  of ;  to  precede  and  direct  in 
movement ;  hence,  to  be  foremost  or  chief  among  ;  to  have 
precedence  of  ;  as,  the  big  sloop  led  the  fleet ;  the  Guards 
led  the  attack  ;  Demosthenes  leads  all  orators. 

And  lo  !  Ben  Adhem’s  name  led  all  the  rest.  Leigh  Hunt 

8.  To  draw  or  direct  by  influence,  good  or  bad  ;  to  prevail 
on  ;  to  induce  ;  entice  ;  allure  ;  as,  to  lead  one  to  espouse 
a  righteous  cause  ;  to  lead  one  astray. 

9.  To  direct,  or  serve  as  a  way  or  channel  for,  the  course 
of  (an  inanimate  thing) ;  to  guide  or  constrain  in  its  pas¬ 
sage  or  course  :  as,  the  gutter  leads  the  water  from  the 
roof  ;  the  rope  is  led  round  the  curve  by  two  pulleys. 

10.  To  conduct  or  carry  on  ;  to  manage  or  govern.  Obs. 

11.  To  guide  or  conduct  one’s  self  in,  through,  or  along 
(a  certain  course) ;  hence,  to  proceed  in  the  way  of ;  to 
follow  the  path  or  course  of ;  to  pass  ;  spend.  Also,  to 
cause  (one)  to  proceed  or  follow  in  (a  certain  course). 

That  we  may  lead  a  quiet  and  peaceable  life.  1  Tim.  ii.  2. 
The  life  he  used  to  lead  his  wife  and  daughter  Dickens . 

12.  To  engage  in  carrying  on  or  performing  (dances, 
songs,  etc.) ;  to  take  part  in.  Obs. 

13  Cards,  Dominoes,  etc.  To  begin  a  game,  round,  or 
trick,  with  ;  as,  to  lead  trumps ;  the  double  five  was  led. 
to  lead  (one)  a  chase,  to  elude  (a  pursuer)  so  as  to  cause  him 


to  chase  with  effort.  —  to  lead  (one)  a  dance,  to  cause  one 
to  £0  through  a  series  of  movements  or  experiences  as  if 
guided  by  a  partner  in  a  dance  not  understood.—  to  1.  apes 
in,  or  into,  hell,  to  die  unmarried.  —  old  maids  being  play¬ 
fully  asserted  to  be  so  occupied  in  the  future  life.  Obs. 
Shak.  —  to  1.  by  the  nose,  to  lead  at  pleasure,  or  to  cause  to 
follow  servilely  ;  to  lead  blindly,  as  a  person  leads  a  beast. 
Shak.  —  to  1.  captive,  to  carry  or  bring  into  captivity.  — 
to  1.  off,  to  begin  or  take  the  lead  in ;  to  open  ;  as,  he  led 
art  the  dance.  —  to  1.  out,  to  lead  off  (a  dance,  or  the  like) ; 
also,  to  take  as  a  partner  for  a  dance.  —  to  1.  the  way.  to 
show  the  way  by  going  in  front ;  to  guide.  —  to  1.  to  the  al¬ 
tar,  to  marry  (a  woman).— to  1.  up,  to  lead  off  (a  dance).  Obs. 

lead  (led),  v.  i.  1.  To  guide  or  conduct,  as  by  accompany¬ 
ing  going  before,  showing,  directing  with  authority,  etc.  ; 
to  have  precedence  or  preeminence  ;  to  be  first ;  —  used  in 
most  of  the  analogous  senses  of  lead ,  v.  t. 

2.  To  be  led  ;  to  suffer  leading ;  to  admit  of  being  led  ; 
as,  this  horse  leads  hard. 

3.  To  tend  or  reach  in  a  certain  direction,  or  to  a  certain 
place  ;  to  take  its  course  ;  as,  all  roads  lead  to  Rome ; 
gambling  leads  to  other  vices. 

to  lead  off  or  out,  to  go  first ;  to  begin. 

lead  (led),  ft.  1.  Action  of  one  that  leads  or  conducts; 
guidance;  direction;  as,  to  take  the  lead ;  to  be  under 
the  lead  of  another.  / 

At  the  time  1  speak  of,  and  having  a  momentary  lead,  ...  I 
am  sure  I  did  my  country  important  service.  Burke 

2.  Precedence;  advance  position;  also,  the  measure  of 
precedence;  as,  the  white  horse  had  the  lead;  a.  lead  of 
a  boat’s  length,  or  of  half  a  second. 

3.  Cards,  Dominoes,  etc.  Act  or  right  of  playing  first  in  a 
game,  round,  or  trick  ;  the  card,  suit,  or  piece  so  played ; 
as,  your  partner  has  the  lead ;  his  lead  was  the  ace  ;  also, 
Curling,  the  first  player. 

4.  That  which  leads  or  acts  as  a  guide  ;  as  :  a  An  artificial 
waterway,  as  to  a  mill,  b  A  path  or  alley.  Rare,  c  An 
open  way  or  channel  in  an  ice  field,  d  A  leading  string, 
or  leash,  e  Railroads.  A  piece  of  track  leading  from  a 
switch  to  a  frog,  f  Logging.  A  snatch  block  designed  to 
be  fastened  to  a  convenient  stationary  object,  used  for 
guiding  the  hauling  cable. 

5.  In  various  technical  senses :  a  Theat.  A  r61e  for  a 
leading  man  or  leading  woman  ;  also,  one  who  pla)T8  such 
a  rdle.  Coflog,  b  Naut.  The  course  of  a  rope  from  end 
to  end  ;  as,  he  knows  the  lead  of  each  halyard,  c  Music . 

(1)  The  announcement  by  one  voice  part  of  a  theme  to  be 
repeated  by  the  other  parts.  (2)  A  mark  or  a  short  pas¬ 
sage  in  one  voice  part,  as  of  a  canon,  serving  as  a  cue  for 
the  entrance  of  others;  a  presa.  d  Mining.  (1)  A  lode. 

(2)  An  alluvial  deposit  in  an  old  river  bed.  e  (1)  Steam 
Engines,  etc.  The  width  of  port  opening  at  the  end  of 
the  stroke  ;  —  called  outside  lead  when  producing  pread¬ 
mission,  and  inside,  or  exhaust,  lead  when  connecting  with 
the  release  or  exhaust.  (2)  In  an  internal-combustion  en¬ 
gine,  the  distance,  measured  in  actual  length  of  piston 
stroke  or  the  corresponding  angular  displacement  of  the 
crank,  of  the  piston  from  the  end  of  the  compression 
stroke  when  ignition  takes  place ;  —  called  in  full  lead  of 
the  ignition.  When  ignition  takes  place  during  the  work¬ 
ing  stroke  the  corresponding  distance  from  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  the  stroke  is  called  negative  lead,  f  Mach.  The 
excess  above  a  right  angle  in  the  angle  between  two  con¬ 
secutive  cranks,  as  of  a  compound  engine,  on  the  same 
shaft,  g  Civil  Engin.  The  distance  of  haul,  as  from  a 
cutting  to  an  embankment.  In  computations  of  cost  of 
earthwork,  lead  is  often  reckoned  as  the  sum  of  the  hor¬ 
izontal  and  vertical  distances  covered,  h  Mach.  In  spiral 
screw  threads,  worm  wheels,  or  the  like,  the  amount  of 
advance  of  any  point  in  the  spiral  for  a  complete  turn.  1 
Elec.  (1)  A  conductor  conveying  electricity,  as  from  a 
dynamo.  (2)  The  angle  between  the  line  joining  the 
brushes  of  a  continuous-current  dynamo  and  the  diameter 
symmetrical  between  the  poles.  (3)  The  advance  of  the 
current  phase  in  an  alternating  circuit  beyond  that  of  the 
electromotive  force  producing  it. 

lead  of  the  Ignition.  See  lead,  ft.,  5  ©  (2). 

lead  acetate  (l§d).  Chem.  a  A  colorless  orw'hite  crystal¬ 
line  salt,  Pb(02H-,O2)2'3H2O,  with  a  sweet,  astringent,  and 
metallic  taste  :  —  called  also  sugar  of  lead.  It  is  made  by 
dissolving  lead  in  vinegar,  and  m  other  ways,  and  is  used 
chiefly  as  a  mordant  in  dyeing  and  calico  printing.  It  is 
an  irritant  poison,  producing  burning  pains,  vomiting, 
etc.,  and  finally  collapse.  Its  antidotes  are  :  any  soluble 
sulphate,  common  salt,  soap,  or  an  alkali.  In  medicinal 
doses  it  is  a  powerful  sedative  astringent,  b  Any  of 
several  basic  salts,  one  of  which,  called  tribasic  lead  acetate, 
Pb(C2H,s02)2(Pb0)2‘H20,  is  used  to  precipitate  tannin, 
gum,  etc.,  from  vegetable  infusions.  See  also  Goulard’s 
extract. 

lead  burning  <15d).  Plumbing.  Act  or  process  of  joining 
two  pieces  of  lead  by  fusion,  either  by  pouring  superheated 
melted  lead  around  the  joint  or,  more  commonly,  bv  fusing 
together  the  adjoining  surfaces  by  a  blowpipe  flame.  — 

lead  burner 

lead  carbonate  (15d);  Chem.  A  compound,  PbC On,  occur¬ 
ring  native  as  cerussite,  and  manufactured  as  a  white  pow¬ 
der.  There  are  also  basic  carbonates.  See  white  lead. 

lead  chromate  (led).  Chem.  A  compound,  PbCr04,  occur¬ 
ring  native  as  crocoite,  and  obtained  artificially  as  a  yellow 
powder  (the  pigment  chrome  yellow). 

lead  colic  (lSd).  A  violent,  form  of  intestinal  colic,  associ¬ 
ated  with  obstinate  constipation,  produced  by  chronic  lead 
poisoning  ;  —  called  also  painter's  colic. 

lead  color  or  colour  (15d).  A  deep  bluish  gray  color,  like 
tarnished  lead. 

lead  dioxide  (lSd).  Chem.  A  compound,  PbC>2,  occurring 
native  as  plattnerite  and  obtained  artificially  as  an  amor¬ 
phous.  dark  brown  powder. 


laz'er-a  (lftz'Sr-d),  n.  [From 
Ar.  name  ]  A  catfish  ( Clarias 
lazera)  of  Syria  and  Africa 
la'zi-ly  Oa'zY-lY),  adr.  of  lazy. 
la'zi-ness.  n  See  -ness. 
la'zo  dii'tho  ;  -so  :  268).  Var. 

Of  LASSO. 

lazre  +  lazar.  [or  R.  I 

laz'ule,  >/.  Lapis  lazuli.  Obs.  \ 
laz'u-li  (lSz'fl-lT),  n.  Lapis  laz¬ 
uli.  laz'u-line  (-lln;  -lYn),  a. 
lazuli  bunting,  lazuli  finch.  A 
finch  ( Ci/anospiza  amosna)  of 
the  western  United  States,  hav¬ 
ing  the  head,  neck,  and  upper 
parts  blue,  a  band  of  buff  on  the 
breast,  and  a  white  belly, 
laz'ure,  a.  Azure.  Obs. 
la'zy  (la'zY),  v.  t.  if  i.  To  laze. 
Colloq. 


la'zy-back',  n.  A  support  for 
the  Back,  attached  to  the  seat  of 
a  carriage.  Colloq..  U.  S. 
la'zy-bones  (-hdnz'b  n.  Also. 
Rare,  la'zy-bone  .  A  lazy  per¬ 
son.  Colloq.  [  Colloq.  I 

la'zy-boots  ,  n.  A  lazy  person.  | 
la'zy-hood.  n.  See  -hood. 
la'zy-ish.  a.  See-isii. 
la'zy-ship,  «.  See -ship. 

||  laz'za-ro  (liid'zii-rS),  n. :  pi 
-r i  (-re).  [It.l  A  lazzarone 
Lb.,  lb.,  or  Id.  )d.  lbs.  A bbr. 
Libra  (L.,  pound,  in  weighU. 

L.  B.  Abbr.  Baccalaureus  Lite- 
rarum  (L.,  Bachelor  of  Let¬ 
ters):  Lectori  benevolo  (L..  to 
the  kind  reader);  leg  bye 
( Cricket )  ;  Local  Board. 

1.  b.  s.  Abbr.  Lectori  benevolo 


salutem  (L.,  to  the  benevolent 

reader,  greeting). 
l.b.w.,orl-b-w  See  4th  cricket. 
L/C-  Abbr.  Letter  of  Credit. 

1.  c.  Abbr.  Left  center  :  lower 
case;  loco  citato  (L.,  in  the 
plnee  before  cited). 

L.  C.  Abbr.  Lord  Chamberlain; 
Lord  Chancellor;LowerCanada. 
L.  C  B.  Abbr.  Lord  Chief  Baron. 
L.  C.  J.  Abbr.  Lord  Chief  Jus¬ 
tice.  [common  multiple.  I 

L.  C-  M.  Abbr.  Lowest,  or  least,! 
L.  Corp.  vlbbr.  Lance  Corporal. 
L.  C-  P.  Abbr.  Licentiate  of 
the  College  of  Preceptors  (in 
London,  Eng.).  [of  credit).! 
1.  cr.  Lettre  de  credit  (F.,  letter! 
Ld  .  or  Id.  Abbr.  Limited; 
Lord . 


LD.  Abbr.  Low  Dutch. 

1.  d.  Abbr.  Litera  dominicalie 
(L.,  dominical  letter). 

L.  D.,  or  1.  d.  Abbr.  Lady  Day; 
left  door;  lenide  dictum  (L., 
elegantly  said);  Light  Dra¬ 
goons  ;  London  Dockb  ;  Low 
Dutch. 

Ldf.  Abbr.  Ludolf. 

Ldp  ,  or  Lp.  Abbr  Lordship. 

L.  D.  S.  Abbr.  Licentiate  of 
Dental  Surgerv. 

L.  D.  S.  I.  Abbr.  Licentiate  in 
Dental  Surgery,  Ireland, 
le.  +  LAY,  LEA,  LEE,  LIE,  LYE. 
L:e.  Abbr.  Louise. 

1.  e.  Abbr.  Football.  Left  end. 
lea  (le:  la).  Scot.  &  dial.  Eng. 
var.  of  LEAVE. 

lea(le  ;  15),  n.  [Of  Scand.  origin; 


cf.  Dan.  lee ,  Icel  le.]  A  scythe. 

Dial.  Eng. 

lea.  Abbr.  League 

leace.  ^  lease,  a.  if  n.;  leash  ; 

leech,  physician. 

leach  (lecn).  Var.  of  leech, 

edge  of  a  sail 

leach,  n.  [OF.  lesche ,  F.  l&che.] 
A  slice  ;  hence,  a  food  served  in 
slices,  as  a  jelly  containing  meat, 
eggs,  fruits,  and  spices.  Obs.  — 
v.  t.  To  slice  Obs. 
leach  brine.  =leacii, 3. 
Obs.  or  R. 

leach'er.  +  lecher. 
leach'er,  n.  One  that  leaches. 
Leach’s  petrel  (lech'Yz).  See 
petrel. 

leach  tub  A  wooden  tub  in 
which  ashes  are  leached. 


lead.  Dial.  Eng.  var.  of  lade. 
lead.  Obs.  or  Scot.  var.  of  leed. 
lead'a-ble  (led'd-b’l),  a.  See 

-ABLE. 

lead'a-ble-neaB.  n.  See -ness. 
lead'age  (led'ltj),  n.  [4th  lead 
+  -age.  ]  The  distance  that  coal 
must  he  hauled  from  the  mine 
to  a  railroad  or  a  vessel,  f'ng. 
lead  angle  (l$d).  Slidt 
The  portion  of  the  angular  ad¬ 
vance  corresponding  to  the  lead, 
lead  arming  (lfd).  =  arming, 
n.,  3  a.  [arge.l 

lead  ash  or  ashes  (15d ).  Lith-| 
lead'back/(lfd'-),n.  The  Amer¬ 
ican  dunlin.  Local,  U.  S. 
lead  bar.  =  leading  bar. 
Lead'beat'er’s  coc^a-too'O&d'- 
bet'erz).  [After  Leadbeater,ttl 


food,  foot ;  out,  oil ;  chair  ;  go  ;  sing,  ir)k  ;  *feen,  thin ;  nature,  verciure  (250) ;  K  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144) ;  boN  ;  yet ;  zh  _  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Guide. 
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lead'en  (lSd'’n),  a.  [AS.  leaden.']  1.  Made  of  lead  ;  of 
the  nature  of  lead  ;  as,  a  leaden  ball ;  —  often  used  with 
special  allusion  to  its  qualities  (as  softness,  heaviness,  etc.) 
or  implication  of  effects  as  arising  from  them,  as  iuetfec- 
tualuess  (in  “  leaden  sword  ”),  heaviness  of  sleep,  or  sopo¬ 
rific  effect,  in  “  leaden  scepter,”  “  leaden  key,”  etc. 

2.  Hence :  a  Like  lead  in  color ;  dull  gray ;  dun  ;  as,  a 
leaden  sky.  b  Base  in  quality  ;  not  precious  ;  cheap  ;  as, 
the  leaden  age ;  —  opposed  to  precious  or  golden,  c  Heavy 
or  dull,  as  in  action,  feeling,  understanding,  etc.  ;  burden¬ 
some  or  oppressive  ;  sluggish  ;  dragging ;  benumbing  ;  as, 
a  leaden  appetite  ;  a  leaden  poem,  d  Inert  or  irresponsive 
to  stimulus  ;  spiritless  ;  unfeeling  ;  —  in  allusion  to  the  in¬ 
elasticity  of  lead. 

Has  he  such  a  lumpish,  leaden , 

Aching  thing  in  place  of  a  heart  ?  J.  T.  Trowbridge. 

3.  Heavy;  dull;  sluggish.  “  Leaden  slumber.”  Shak. 

4.  Hence,  various  compound  words  in  which  leaden  has 
one  of  these  senses  ;  as :  lead'en-hearVed,  having  an  unfeel¬ 
ing  or  a  spiritless  heart ;  lead'en-step  ping,  stepping  slug¬ 
gishly ;  lead'en-pat'ed,  lead'en-8kulled/,  heavy-witted. 

—  lead'en-ly,  adv.  —  lead'en  ness,  n. 
lead'er  (led'er),  n.  One  that  leads  ;  as :  1.  A  person  or 
animal  that  goes  before  to  guide  or  show  the  way,  or  that 
precedes  or  directs  in  some  action,  opinion,  or  movement ; 
esp. :  a  A  guide  ;  conductor,  b  One  having  authority 
to  precede  and  direct ;  a  chief ;  a  commander  ;  a  captain. 
C  A  driver  of  a  vehicle.  Ohs. ,  exc.  Dial.  Eng .,  a  carter, 
d  One  who  precedes  and  is  followed  by  others  in  conduct, 
opinion,  undertaking,  etc. ;  the  chief  of  a  party,  sect,  or 
following  ;  in  England,  specif.,  the  counsel  in  a  legal  pro¬ 
ceeding  who  is  entitled  to  precedence  over  his  associates. 
6  Music.  A  conductor  or  director  of  a  band  or  choir  ;  in  an 
orchestra,  the  player  at  the  head  of  the  first  violins.  Also, 
the  first  soprano  in  a  chorus,  or  the  first  cornetist  in  a  band. 
1  Methodist  Ch.  The  presiding  or  directing  member  of  a 
44  class.”  g  The  front  or  foremost  person  in  a  file  or  ad¬ 
vancing  body,  h  The  first  player  in  various  games.  1  A 
horse  placed  in  advance  of  others,  —  as  either  of  a  forward 
pair  of  horses,  or  the  front  horse  of  a  tandem  team. 

2.  A  thing  that  leads,  or  serves  to  lead,  guide,  or  direct ; 
as :  a  A  remark  or  question  intended  or  likely  to  bring  a 
response,  esp.  of  a  particular  kind  ;  a  leading  remark, 
question,  or  the  like,  b  Bot.  The  upper  portion  of  the 
primary  axis  of  an  excurrent  trunk,  esp.  when  extending 
beyond  the  rest  of  the  head  and  forming  the  apex  of  the 
tree.  C  Hort.  Any  vigorous  shoot  which  surpasses  in 
growth  others  on  the  same  branch  or  stem  ;  esp.,  in  fruit 
growing,  the  shoot  from  the  terminal  or  uppermost  bud. 
d  A  tendon  or  sinew,  e  Mining.  A  branch  or  small  vein 
leading  to  a  larger  one.  I  Mach.  The  principal  wheel  in 
any  kind  of  machinery ;  also,  a  part  to  guide  exactly  the 
motion  of  another  piece,  g  pi.  Print.  A  row  of  dots 
or  hyphens,  used  in  tables  of  contents,  indexes,  etc.,  to 
lead  the  eye  across  a  space  to  the  right  word  or  number  ; 
hence,  type,  or,  sing.,  a  type,  having  a  row  of  dots  or 
hyphens  on  the  face,  h  Fishing.  A  net,  fence,  or  wall 
for  leading  fish  into  a  pound,  weir,  etc.  ;  also,  a  line  of 
gut  to  which  the  snell  of  a  fly  hook  is  attached,  or  any 
similar  leading  piece  of  line.  1  Naut.  A  block  of  hard 
wood  pierced  with  suitable  holes  for  leading  ropes  in  their 
proper  places ;  a  fair-leader.  J  A  pipe  for  conducting 
water  or  other  fluid  to  some  particular  place,  as  a  rain¬ 
water  pipe  from  a  roof  to  a  cistern  or  the  ground,  or  a  hot¬ 
air  pipe  in  a  heating  system  for  a  building,  k  A  thin  paper 
tube  containing  a  quick  match  to  propagate  ignition  rapid¬ 
ly,  as  in  pyrotechnics  from  one  firework  to  another.  1 
Railroads.  =  6th  lead,  4  e.  m  A  chief  article  of  trade, 
esp.  one  sold  at  a  low  price  to  bring  trade,  n  An  editorial 
article  ;  a  leading  article.  Chiefly  Eng. 

Syn.  —  Chieftain,  commander,  head.  See  chief. 
lead  glance  (l£d).  Min.  =  galena. 

lead'hlll-lte  (16d'hTl-it),  n.  [From  Lead  hills,  Scotland.] 
Min.  A  monoclinic  mineral  of  a  yellowish  or  greenish 
white  color,  consisting  of  sulphate  and  carbonate  of  lead. 

H. ,  2.5.  Sp.  gr.,  6.26-6.44. 

leading  (l&i'Tng),  n.  Lead,  or  articles  of  lead,  collectively  ; 
lead  work. 

leading  (led'Tng),  n.  1.  Action  of  one  who  leads  ;  act  of 
guiding,  directing,  governing,  etc. ;  guidance. 

2.  A  thing  that  leads,  as  a  passage,  etc. ;  a  leader,  as  to 
an  ore  vein. 

3.  Suggestion ;  hint ;  example  ;  esp.,  as  among  the  Quakers, 
a  spiritual  prompting. 

leading  (led'Tng),  p.  a.  Guiding;  directing;  controlling; 
foremost ;  serving  to  lead  ;  as,  a  leading  motive  ;  a  leading 
man  ;  a  leading  example. 

leading  article,  an  editorial  article;  a  leader. —1.  bar,  Ve¬ 
hicles,  a  whippletree  for  a  leading  horse,  as  in  a  four-in- 
hand  team.  — 1.  block,  a  pulley  block  for  guiding  a  rope  or 
fall.  —1.  buoy,  Naut.,  a  buoy  placed  as  a  guide  to  sailors.  — 

I.  case.  Law.  a  case  the  decision  in  which  has  come  to  be  re¬ 
garded  as  settling  the  law  of  the  question  involved,  so  that 
it  is  made  a  precedent  for  other  like  or  analogous  cases.  — 
1.  hose,  the  section  of  a  fire-engine  hose  next  to  the  discharg¬ 
ing  nozzle.  —  1 .  light.  Naut.,  a  light  which  serves  as  a  guide, 
as  in  entering  or  leaving  port,  etc.  — 1.  man  or  woman  {or 
lady),  Theat.,  the  actor  or  actress  who  plays  a  r61e  second 
only  to  the  star’s,  and  in  stock  companies  replaces  the 
star.  —1.  mark,  Naut.,  any  conspicuous  object  which  serves 
as  a  guide,  as  in  entering  or  leaving  port,  etc.  —  1.  melody. 


Music ,  the  controlling  melody  in  the  structure  of  a  piece 
at  any  point.  —  leading  motive.  Music,  a  A  guiding  theme, 
b  ==  leitmotif.  —  1.  note  or  tone,  Music,  the  seventh  note  or 
tone  ascending  in  the  modern  major  and  minor  scales;  — 
so  called  from  its  tendency  to  lead  up  to  the  tonic.  It  is 
also  (rarely)  called  the  subtonic.  —  1.  question,  a  question 
so  framed  as  to  guide  the  person  questioned  in  making  his 
reply  ;  a  leader.  Leading  questions  are  not  allowed  in 
proceedings  at  law  in  the  examination  of  one’s  own  wit¬ 
nesses  (unless  the  witness  is  hostile).  —  1.  rein,  a  rein  used 
for  leading  an  animal.  —  1.  screw.  Mach.  See  feed  screw. 

—  1.  seventh,  Music,  the  first  inversion  of  the  dpminant 
major  ninth  chord.  E.  Front.  —  1.  strings,  strings  by 
which  children  are  sometimes  supported  when  becoming 
to  walk  ;  hence,  to  be  in  l.  strings,  to  be  in  a  state  of  infancy 
or  dependence,  or  under  the  guidance  of  others.—  1.  wheel, 
any  of  the  wheels  situated  before  the  driving  wheels  of  a 
locomotive  engine. — 1.  wind,  Naut.,  a  free  or  fair  wind. 

1.  wire,  Elec.,  a  lead. 

—  lead'ing-ly,  adv. 

lead  pencil  (led).  A  pencil  of  which  the  marking  material 
is  graphite  (black  lead).  .  „  , 

lead  plant  (18d).  Any  of  several  American  fabaceous 
shrubs  of  the  genus  Amorpha,  esp.  A.  canescens,  found 
throughout  the  western  United  States,  where  its  presence 
is  supposed  to  indicate  lead  ore.  It  has  hoary-canescent 
pinnate  leaves  and  dull-colored  racemose  flowers, 
lead  poisoning-  Med.  A  diseased  condition  produced  by 
the  absorption  of  lead  into  the  system,  common  among 
workers  in  this  metal  or  in  its  compounds,  as  among:  paint¬ 
ers,  typesetters,  etc.;  plumbism.  It  is  characterized  by 
various  symptoms,  such  as  anaemia,  disturbed  nutrition, 
severe  colicky  pains,  the  blue  lead  line  on  the  gums,  local 
muscular  paralysis  (wrist  drop),  etc. 
leads'man  (lSdz'man),  n.  ;  pi.  -men  (-men).  Naut.  The 


man  who  heaves  the  lead. 

lead  tree  (lSd).  1.  Chem.  Lead  crystallized  in  arborescent 
forms  from  a  solution  of  some  lead  salt,  as  by  suspending 
a  strip  of  zinc  in  lead  acetate. 

2.  A  tropical  American  mimosaceous  tree  ( Leucxna 
glauca) ;  —  prob.  so  called  from  the  glaucous  leaves. 

lead  wash  »,■  water.  A  dilute  solution  of  basic  acetate 
of  lead,  used  in  medicine  as  an  external  application,  esp. 
in  inflammatory  conditions  arising  from  sprains,  bruises, 
burns,  blisters,  etc. 

lead'wort'  USd'wfirt'),  n.  Any  plant  of  the  genus  Plum¬ 
bago,  esp.  P.  europsea  ; —  so  called  from  the  lead-blue 
flowers ;  also,  any  plant  of  the  family  Plumbaginaceae. 

lead'y  (-T),  a.  Containing,  or  resembling,  lead. 

leaf  (lef),  n.  ;  pi.  leaves  (levz).  [ME.  leef,  lef,  leaf,  AS. 
leaf ;  akin  to  OS.  lof,  OFries.  laf,  D.  loof  foliage,  G.  laub, 
OHG.  loub  leaf,  foliage,  I  cel.  lauf,  Sw.  lof,  Dan.  lov,  Goth. 
laufs.  Cf.  lodge.]  1.  a  One  of  the  lateral  outgrowths  of 
a  stem,  produced  in  definite  succession  from  the  growing 
point  of  the  latter  ;  esp.,  in  popular  usage,  one  of  the  or¬ 
dinary  green  expanded  organs  (foliage  leaves)  which  make 
up  most  of  the  external  covering  of  a 
plant,  and  serve  for  the  elaboration  of 
sap  into  food  materials,  as  distinguished 
from  floral  leaves,  scales,  and  bracts, 
which  perform  other  than  vegetative 
functions.  The  relation  of  foliage  leaves 
to  light  (see  photosynthesis)  results  in 
great  diversity  of  form.  Generally,  but 
not  always,  they  consist  of  three  parts  : 
a  flat  expansion,  or  blade,  a  stalk,  or  pet¬ 
iole,  and  a  pair  of  appendages,  or  stipules, 
at  the  base.  The  blade  maybe  simple,  or 
compound,  when  it  is  divided  into  many 
segments  often  resembling  separate 
leaves.  True  foliage  leaves  are  confined 
to  the  ferns  and  seed  plants ;  among  the 
latter  they  often  exhibit  special  modifi¬ 
cations,  as  insect  traps,  climbing  organs 
(tendrils),  etc.  Most  ordinary  foliage  Foliage  Leaf.  6 
leaves  are  dorsiventral,  though  some-  Lamina  or  Blade  ; 
times  centric  or  isobilateral.  A  section  of  P  ,ft10  .  or*-  e  i 
a  typical  leaf  exhibits  on  both  surfaces  a  8ta  k  ;  st  ^P1116- 
layer  of  epidermal  cells,  penetrated  by  apertures  or  stomata, 
generally  on  the  under  surface  ;  beneath  the  epidermis  a 
layer  of  columnar  palisade  cells,  rich  in  cliloroplasts ;  and 
beneath  these  a  spongy  tissue,  or  mesophyll,  with  numerous 
intercellular  spaces,  through  which  transpiration  and 
gaseous  interchange  is  facilitated.  The  parenchyma  of 
the  leaf  is  strengthened  and  supported  oy  a  system  of 
veins,  which  are  continuations  of  tne  vascular  bundles  in 
the  stem.  Technically  the  term  lea f  includes,  besides/o/i- 
ageleaves&W  foliar  structures  of  the  higher  plants,  as  scales 
and  bracts  (protective  leaves),  the  perianth  of  a  flower  and 
the  sporophylls  (floral  leaves).  Every  form  of  leaf  origi¬ 
nates  from  embryonic  rudiments  and  differs  from  a  shoot 
in  that  its  growth  is  limited.  Arising  in  definite  acrop- 
etal  or  basipetal  succession,  leaves  mark  the  internodes 
of  a  stem  ana  fix  the  position  of  the  normal  branches.  See 
phyllotaxy.  b  A  petal ;  as,  a  rose  leaf.  Colloq. 

2  Tobacco  leaves  collectively  ;  also,  the  leaf  form  of  tobac¬ 
co  ;  —  generally  with  attributive,  as  Connecticut  seed  leaf. 

3.  Collectively,  the  leaves  of  any  plant  as  an  article  of 
commerce,  as  those  of  the  tea  plant. 

4.  Leaf  sickness.  Obs. 


5  Something  suggestive  of  a  leaf,  as  in  being  wide  and 
thin,  or  in  being  attached  to  a  larger  body  by  one  edge  or 
end  ;  as  :  a  A  part  of  a  book  or  folded  sheet  containing 
two  pages,  one  on  each  side  ;  also,  the  written  or  printed 
matter  thereon,  b  A  side,  division,  or  part  that  slides  or 
is  hinged,  as  of  window  shutters,  folding  doors,  etc.  c 
The  movable  part  of  a  table  top,  whether  hinged,  or  sepa¬ 
rate,  as  in  an  extension  table,  d  Metal  in  thin  layers, 
usually  thinner  than  foil,  e  A  thin  sheet  or  plate  of  any 


substance,  natural  or  made  artificially  ;  a  lamina  ;  as,  the 
leaves  in  a  hoof,  f  One  of  the  layers  of  fat  (leaf  fat)  about 
the  kidneys  of  a  hog,  from  which  leaf  lard  is  made ;  also, 
a  similar  layer  of  fat  in  other  animals,  e  A  hat  brim, 
h  Weaving'.  A  loom  harness.  1  Mach.  (1)  Any  of  the 
teeth  of  a  pinion,  esp.  when  the  pinion  is  small  and  com¬ 
paratively  thick.  (2)  Any  of  the  cylindrical  pieces  serving 
as  the  teeth  of  a  lantern  or  trundle.  J  Founding.  A  molder’s 
leaf-shaped  trowel  or  tool,  k  Firearms.  =  leaf  sight.  1 
Math.  A  loop  of  a  leaf -shaped  curve,  m  One  of  the  laminae 
of  a  laminated  spring,  n  One  of  the  thin  layers  formed  by 
the  blisters  that  form  on  soap  when  boiled  for  evaporation, 
to  take  a  leaf  out  of  one’s  book,  to  follow,  or  learn  from,  one’s 
example. 

leal  (lef),  v.  i. ;  leafed  (left) ;  leaf'ing.  To  shoot  out 
or  produce  leaves ;  to  leave  ;  as,  the  trees  leaf  in  May. 
leal,  v.  t.  To  turn  or  separate  the  leaves  of,  as  of  a  book, 
leal'age  (lef'aj),  n.  Foliage  ;  leaves  collectively, 
leaf  beetle.  Any  beetle  of  the  family  Chrysomelidae. 
leal  blade.  Bot.  The  expanded  portion  of  a  leaf  ;  lamina, 
leal  bligilt.  A  fungous  disease  of  various  cultivated 
plants,  causing  decay  and  fall  of  the  leaves ;  also,  any  of 
the  numerous  parasitic  fungi  causing  it. 
leaf  bridge.  A  drawbridge  having  a  platform,  or  leaf, 
which  swings  vertically  on  hinges. 

leaf  bug.  Any  of  various  bugs,  esp.  of  the  heteropterous 
families  Tingitidae  and  Capsidie.  See  Capsid.®. 
leaf  butterfly.  Any  of  certain  butterflies  which  mimic 
leaves,  esp.  those  constituting  the  nymphalid  genus  A'en- 
lima,  found  in  southern  Asia  and  the  East  Indies;  — so 
called  because  they  are  so  shaped  and  colored  that  when 
settled  on  a  twig,  with  wings  closed,  the  appearance  is  al¬ 
most  exactly  that  of  a  dry  leaf, 
leaf  climber.  Bot.  A  climbing  plant  that  supports  itself 
by  means  of  its  leaves,  these  either  having  petioles  which 
twist  round  the  support,  as  in  the  clematis,  or  developing 
tendrils,  as  in  the  pea.—  leaf'-climb  ing,  a. 
leaf 'cup'  (lef'kQp'),  n.  A  coarse  American  asteraceous 
weed  of  the  genus  Polymnia  ( P .  uvedalia  and  P.  canaden¬ 
sis)  ;  —  so  called  from  the  leafy,  cup-shaped  involucre, 
leaf  curl.  A  very  common  and  destructive  disease  caused 
by  the  parasitic  fungus  Exoascus  deformans,  affecting  the 
leaves  of  stone  fruits,  esp.  the  peach, 
leaf  cutting.  Hort.  A  cutting  consisting  of  a  leaf  instead 
of  a  shoot.  Many  plants,  as  the  begonia,  gloxinia,  etc.,  are 
commonly  propagated  by  this  means, 
leaf'— cut  ting,  a.  That  cuts  leaves, 
leaf-cutting  ant,  any  of  several  tropical 
American  ants,  mostly  of  the  genus 
Aita,  which  cut  and  carry  off  the 
leaves  of  certain  trees.  They  live  in 
large  colonies,  and  utilize  the 
material  cut  from  the  leaves  to 
cultivate  a  certain  fungus,  their 
chief  food.  —  1.  bee,  any  of  va¬ 
rious  wild  bees  of  the  genus 
Megac/tile ,  which  cut  rounded  i 
pieces  from  the  edges  of  leaves, 
or  petals,  to  be  used  in  build-  Leaf_ 
ing  their  nests,  which  are  made  j^os'e  (Megachile 
in  holes  and  crevices,  or  in  a  cularis).  (?) 
rolled-up  leaf.  Among  the  com¬ 
mon  American  species  are  M.  brevis  and  M.  centuncularis. 
leaf  folder.  Aliy  of  several  moths  whose  larvie  make 
shelter  cases  by  folding  the 
leaves  of  plants,  as  the  apple 
leaf  folder  (Alceris  minuta). 
leaf'-foot  ed,  a.  Having  leaf- 
like  expansions  on  the  legs.  — 
leaf-footed  bug,  also  leaf-foot  bug, 
any  large  sap-sucking  bugs  of 
the  genus  Leptoglossus,  having 
leaf  like  expansions  on  the  legs  ; 
esp.  :  a  L.  opposiius ,  injurious 
to  the  cucumber,  melon,  and 
squash,  b  L.  phyllopus ,  very 
injurious  to  the  orange,  peach, 
pear,  etc. 

leaf  hopper.  Any  of  numerous 
small  leaping  homopterous  in¬ 
sects  which  constitute  the  fam¬ 
ily  Jassidae  or  superfamily  Jas- 
soidea  (see  Jassid^e).  They  are 
usually  of  slender  rather  elon¬ 
gated  form,  holding  the  wings,  when  at  rest,  in  a  sloping 
position  on  the  back  like  the  sides  of  a  gable  roof,  and  having 
a  row  of  spines  on  the  hind  tibiae. 

They  suck  the  juices  of  plants,  and  on 
account  of  their  abundance  do  con¬ 
siderable  damage  to  grass,  fruit 
trees,  etc.  See  grape-leaf  hotper. 
leaf  insect.  Any  of  certain  orthop¬ 
terous  insects  of  the  family  Phasmi- 
daeTesp.  of  the  genus  Phyllium,  in 
which  the  wings,  and  sometimes  ex¬ 
pansions  upon  the  legs,  resemble 
leaves  in  color  and  form.  They  are 
common  in  southern  Asia  and  the 
East  Indies. 

leaflet  (lef'lSt),  n.  1.  Bot.  a  A 
sepal.  Obs.  b  One  of  the  divisions  of  a 
compound  (pinnate  or  palmate)  leaf. 

2.  Popularly,  a  small  or  young  foli¬ 
age  leaf. 

3.  A  leaflike  organ  or  part;  esp., 

Human  Anat.,  one  of  the  three  di¬ 
visions  (right,  middle,  and  left)  of 
the  diaphragm. 


-cutting 


Leaf-footed  Bug  ( Leptoglos¬ 
sus  jihyl/opus).  X  1J. 


Leaf  Insect  ( Phyllium 
sicci folium). 


explorer.]  An  Australian  cock¬ 
atoo  ( Cacatun  lea  d  beat  eri) 
which  is  white  with  a  red  ana 
yellow  crest  and  a  pinkish  tinge 
to  the  head  and  under  parts, 
lead  eater (15d).  India  rubber; 

—  an  obs.  popular  name  allud¬ 
ing  to  its  use  in  erasing  marks  of 
black  lead  pencil  from  paper, 
lead'ed  (-?d),  pret.  flf  p.  j>.  of 
lead  to  cover,  etc.,  with  lead. 

—  leaded  glass  or  sash,  sash  in 
which  the  glass  is  held  together 
by  lead  bars  of  I-shaped  section, 
lead'en,  v.  t.  To  make  like  lead, 
lead'er-esst  led'Pr-),  n.  See  -ess. 
lead  er  ette'  (-ft'),  w.  A  short 
editorial  paragraph  in  a  periodi¬ 
cal.  Eng. 

lead'er-less,  a.  See  -less. 
lead'er-8hip,  >/.  See -ship. 
lead  glass  (l?d).  Glass  con¬ 
taining  lead.  See  flint  glass. 
lead  glaze.  An  earthenware 
laze  containing  lead,  mostly 
isused  because  poisonous. 


lead'ish,  a.  Like  lead.  Obs, 
lead  lap  (led).  Mach.  A  lap  of 
lead  charged  with  emery  and  oil. 
lead'less,  a.  See -less. 
lead  light  (lCd).  A  leaded  light; 
a  window  or  part  of  a  window 
(see  light) of  leaded  glass, 
lead  line  (lSd).  a  Med.  A  dark 
line  alone  the  gums  due  to  de¬ 
position  of  metallic  lead,  in  lead 
poisoning,  b  Naut.  A  sound¬ 
ing  line. 

lead  line  (led).  1.  Engin.  The 
vertical  line  to  the  left  of  an  in¬ 
dicator  diagram,  showing  by  its 
distance  from  the  diagram  the 
amount  of  lead. 

2.  Logging.  A  wire  rope,  with 
an  eye  at  each  end,  used  to  an¬ 
chor  the  snatch  block  in  setting 
a  lead. 

lead'man  (lgd'mdn),  n.  A 
worker  or  a  dealer  in  lead  ;  also, 
a  lead  miner.  [for  polishing.  I 
lead  mill.  A  lapidary's  lead  lap  | 
lead  monoxide.  See  litharge. 


lead  nail  (l?d).  A  nail  to  secure 
sheet  lead  to  a  roof, 
lead  nitrate.  Chem.  A  soluble, 
white,crystallinesalt,Pb(N();{)2, 
obtained  by  dissolving  lead  dr 
lead  oxide  in  dilute  nitric  acid. 
It  is  used  in  dyeing.  [  cot.  I 
lead  ocher  or  ochre.  =  m  assi-| 
lead'-ofL  ( led'df'),  n.;pl.  -offs 
(-6fs').  A  beginning  or  leading 
action,  as,  in  boxing,  a  hit  made 
in  offense. 

lead  palsy  (15d).  Med.  Paralysis 
due  to  lead  poisoning,  [oxide. I 
lead  peroxide.  Chem.  Lead  di¬ 
lead  plaster.  Pharm.  A  plas¬ 
ter  containing  lead  salts  of  the 
fatty  acids ;  diachylon, 
lead  rail  (led).  Either  of  the 
rails  of  a  lead.  See  lead,  n.,  4  e. 
lead  reins  (led).  The  reins  of 
leading  horses,  [feed  screw.  I 
lead  screw  (led).  Mach.  Seel 
leads'man,  h.  Lodesman.  Obs. 
lead  soap  (12d).  A  soap  con- 
I  sisting  ot  the  lead  salt  of  a  fatty 


acid  ;  specif.,  lead  plnster. 
lead  spar  (15d).  Mm.  =  cerus- 

SITE.  [STONE.  I 

lead'stone'  (led'-),  n.  =  load-| 
lead  sulphate  (lPd).  Chem  A 
compound,  PhSO.*.  occurring 
native  as  anglesite,  and  obtained 
artificially  as  a  white  crystal¬ 
line  powder. 

lead  sulphide.  Chem.  A  com¬ 
pound,  PbS,  occurring  native 
as  galena,  and  obtained  artifi¬ 
cially  as  a  black  precipitate, 
lead  track  (led).  Railroads. 
An  extended  track  connecting 
either  end  of  a  yard  with  the 
main  line  ;  a  drilling  track, 
lead  vinegar  (lPd).  A  solution 
of  basic  acetate  of  lead, 
lead  vitriol  (lud).  =  anglesite 
lead'way'  (led'waO,  w.  A  way 
that  leads  to  a  particular  place, 
lead  white.  =  white  lead  a. 
lead  work.  =  filling  e. 
lead'work'dSd'wQrk')*^.  Any¬ 
thing  made  of  lead,  or  work  that 


is  done  with  lead, 
lea’e  (le).  Scot.  var.  of  leave. 
leaf.  +  lkve,  live. 
leaf  bud.  A  hud  which  devel¬ 
ops  into  a  leafy  shoot  and  does 
not  produce  flowers, 
leaf  bundle  Rot.  A  leaf  trace, 
leaf  chafer.  Any  of  numerous 
scarabaeid  beetles  which  when 
adult  feed  on  foliage,  as  the 
cockchafer  and  May  beetles, 
leaf  comb  Poultry.  See  comb,  3. 
leaf  cmmpler.  Any  of  several 
species  of  small  American 
moths  or  their  caterpillars, 
which  form  a  nest  by  crumpling 
and  fastening  leaves  together  in 
clusters.  The  best-known  spe¬ 
cies  ( Mineola  indiginella)  feeds 
on  the  apple  and  related  trees, 
leaf  cutter.  A  leaf-cutting  ant 
or  bee.  [-DOM.I 

leaf'dom  (lef'diZm),  n.  See| 
leafed  (left),  a.  Having  (such) 
a  leaf  or  (so  many)  leaves  ;  — 
used  in  composition. 


leaf'en  (lef'’n),  a.  Leaflike,  or 
made  of  leaves.  Obs.  or  R. 
leaf'er-y  C-?r-T),  n.  Leafage.  R . 
leaf  fat.  See  leaf,  n.,  5f. 
leaf  finch.  The  bullfinch.  Lo¬ 
cal Eng. 

leaf  flea.  A  jumping  plant  louse 

of  the  family  Psylhdte. 
leaf'ful,  a.  [AS.  Uaffull ,  ge- 
Haffull.  Cf.  belief.]  Believ¬ 
ing;  faithful.  Obs. 
leaf  gap.  Bot.  A  break  in  the 
conjunctive  tissue  of  a  hollow 
stele,  caused  by  the  separation 
of  the  vascular  bundle  of  a  leaf, 
leaf  green.  Chlorophyll, 
leari-ness,  n.  See  -ness. 
leaf'ing.  p.  ]>r.  8c  vb.  n.  of  leaf. 
leaf'it,  v.  [Dim.  of  leaf-]  A 
leaflet.  Obs. 

leaf  lard.  See  lard,  leaf,  5  f. 
leaf'less.  a.  See  -less.  —  leaf¬ 
less  ness,  n. 

leaf  lichen.  A  foliaceous  lichen, 
leaflonse.  An  aphid, 
leaf  manna.  =  lerp. 


ale,  senate,  c&re,  &m,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofri ;  eve,  event,  6nd,  recent,  maker ;  ice,  ill ;  old,  obey,  orb,  ddd,  sSft,  connect ;  use,  unite,  urn,  up,  circus,  menii ; 

U  Foreign  Word.  f  Obsolete  \  arlant  of.  +  combined  with.  =  equals. 


LEAF  METAL 
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4.  Print.  A  sheet  of  small  pages  which  are  folded,  but 
not  stitched  ;  a  folder. 

leaf  metal-  Metal  in  thin  leaves,  as  gold,  silver,  or  tin. 
leaf  miner.  Any  of  various  small  insects,  mostly  Lepidop- 
tera  and  Diptera,  which,  in  the  larval  stages,  burrow  in 
and  eat  the  parenchyma  of  leaves  ;  as,  the  pear-tree  leaf 
miner  ( Omix  gerninatella). 

leaf  mosaic.  Bot.  The  closely  interwoven  pattern  or  mo¬ 
saic  exhibited  by  the  leaves  of  many  plants  through  ad¬ 
justment  to  the  light  relations.  The  tendency  to  expose 
as  large  a  leaf  surface  as  possible  to  sunlight  results  in  the 
close  fitting  of  one  leaf  to  the  space  between  its  neighbors. 
The  common  ivy  affords  an  example  of  a  leaf  mosaic. 
leaf'— nosed'  (lef'nozd7),  a.  Having  a  leaflike  membrane 
on  the  nose ;  —  said  of  certain  bats,  esp.  of  the  families 
Plivllostomatidae,  RhinolophiduB,  and  Nycteridae. 
leaf  notcher.  A  pale  bluish  green  beetle  (Artipus  florida- 
nus ),  which,  in  Florida,  eats  the  edges  of  the  leaves  of  or¬ 
ange  trees  ;  —  called  also  orange-leaf  beetle. 
leaf  roller.  The  larva  of  any  insect  (esp.  certain  tortricid 
moths)  which  makes  a  nest  by  rolling  up  plant  leaves, 
leaf  rust.  Any  disease  of  leaves  due  to  parasitic  fungi  of 
the  order  Uredinales  ;  also,  a  fungus  causing  the  disease, 
leaf  sewer.  A  tortricid  moth,  or  its  caterpillar,  which 
makes  a  nest  by  rolling  up  a  leaf  and  fastening  the  edges 
together  with  silk,  as  if  sewn ;  esp.,  Ancylis  nubeculana , 
which  feeds  upon  the  apple  tree, 
leaf  sheath-  a  =  sheath,  2  a  b  =  ocREA.  c  The  sheathing 
base  of  a  petiole,  as  that  of  the  grasses, 
leaf  sickness.  A  digestive  disorder  of  sheep,  esp.  young 
lambs,  confined  to  localized  sections  and  supposed  to  be 
caused  by  the  ingestion  of  certain  leaves, 
leaf  Sight.  Firearms.  A  hinged  sight  on  a  firearm,  which 
can  be  raised  or  folded  down,  usually  carrying  a  sliding 
bar  with  the  peephole  or  notch.  See  sight,  lllust. 
leaf  SPine.  Bot.  A  spine  developed  from  a  leaf  instead  of 
from  a  branch,  as  that  of  the  barberry, 
leaf  Spot.  Any  disease  of  plants  causing  discolored  spots 
upon  leaves,  due  to  parasitic  fungi  of  the  genera  Phyllo- 
sticta ,  Seploria,  etc.;  also,  any  fungus  causing  the  disease, 
leaf'stalk  (lef'stbk7),  n.  A  petiole, 
leaf'  ti  er  (tPer).  A  tortricid  moth  whose  larva  makes  a 
nest  by  fastening  the  edges  of  a  leaf  together  with  silk  ; 
esp.,  Alceris  Cinderella,  found  on  the  apple  tree, 
leaf  trace.  Bot.  One  of  the  vascular  bundles  passing  from 
a  leaf  into  a  stem,  continuing  distinct  for  some  distance 
before  it  fuses  with  the  stele. 

leaf'work  (lef'wfirk7),  n.  Any  ornamental  work  resem¬ 
bling  leaves. 

leaf'y  (-T),  a. ;  leaf'i-er  (-T-er) ;  leaf'i-est.  1.  Furnished 
with,  or  abounding  in,  leaves  ;  clothed  with  leaves  ;  as,  the 
leafy  forest.  “  The  leafy  month  of  June.”  Coleridge. 
2  Having  broad-bladed  leaves  ;  broad-leaved. 

3.  Made  or  consisting  of  leaves.  “  A  leafy  bed.”  Byron. 

4.  Of  the  nature  of  a  leaf  ;  laminate  ;  as,  a  leafy  layer, 
league  (leg),  n.  [Cf.  OF.  legue ,  commonly  liue ,  lieue ,  a 

measure  of  length,  F.  lieue ,  Pr.  lega ,  legua  ;  all  fr.  LL. 
leuga ,  leuca ,  of  Celtic  origin  :  cf.  Armor,  leo,  lev  (peril, 
from  French),  Ir.  leige  (perh.  from  English).]  1.  A  meas¬ 
ure  of  distance  varying  for  different  times  and  countries 
from  about  2.4  to  4.6  miles  (3.9-7. 4  kilometers).  In  Eng¬ 
lish-speaking  countries  it  is  estimated  at  three  miles, 
either  statute  (land  league,  4.83  km.)  or  nautical  (marine 
league,  5.5b  km.),  but  is  usually  employed  indefinitely  or 
poetically.  In  France  the  league  (lieue)  is  now  4  km.  (2.49 
mi.).  The  old  Spanish  land  league  (legua)  of  4.23  km.  (2.63 
mi.)  is  used  in  the  Philippines,  Mexico,  Texas,  etc.  Other 
values  are  :  Argentina,  5.20  km.  (3.23  mi.)  or  5  km.  (3.11  mi.); 
Brazil,  6.17  km.  (3.84  mi.)  or  6.60  km.  (4.10  mi.);  Bolivia, 
about  5.60  km.  (3.50  mi.) ;  Paraguay,  4.33  km.  (2.69  mi.). 

2.  A  measure  of  area  ;  a  square  league  (5,700  acres  for  the 
English  land  league  ;  about  4,409  acres,  or  1,785  hectares, 
for  the  old  Spanish  land  league). 

3.  A  stone  erected  near  a  public  road  to  mark  the  distance 
of  a  league.  Obs. 

league  (leg),  n.  [F.  ligue ,  It.  liga ,  var.  oilega,  fr.  L.  li- 
gare  to  bind  ;  cf.  Sp.  liga.  Cf.  ally  a  confederate,  liga¬ 
ture.]  1.  An  agreement  or  covenant  between  two  or  more 
nations,  parties,  or  persons,  for  the  accomplishment  of 
some  purpose  by  their  cooperation,  as  for  mutual  defense, 
or  for  furtherance  of  commercial,  religious,  or  political 
interests,  etc. ;  also,  the  alliance  or  combination  so  formed, 
or  the  parties  to  it  taken  collectively  ;  a  confederacy. 

And  let  there  be 

’Twixt  us  and  them  no  league,  nor  amity.  Denham. 
Among  the  more  celebrated  leagues  are  the  following : 


name. 


PARTIES  Sc  DATE. 


PURPOSE,  OUTCOME,  ETC. 


Achaean  L. 


Greek  towns;  280 


Overthrown  by  Rome  in  146 


Atollan  L. 

Catholic  L.  of 
Ratisbon 
Catholic  L. 

Catholic  L. 

Catholic  L. 
Hanseatic  L. 


Holy  L. 


Holy  L. 


H0I7  L. 
Holy  L. 


Greek  districts  or 
tTibes;  338  b.  c. 
Rom.  Catholics  of 
Germany ;  1524 
Rom  Cath.  States 
of  Germany ;  1530 
Rom.  Catholics  of 
Germany;  1609. 
See  Holy,  or 
German  free  towns 
&  many  foreign 
towns;  1241 
Venice,  Henry 
VIII. of  England, 
Pope  Julius  II., 
&  Ferdinand  V. 
of  Spain ;  1511 
Pope  Clement 
VII.  &  Francis  I.; 
1526. 

R.  Cath.  princes  of 
Germany;  1538 
Pius  V.,  Spain,  Sc 
Venice;  1570 


People  became  Roman  citi¬ 
zens  by  treaty  in  189  b.  c. 

To  enforce  eclict  of  Worms 
against  Luther;  ineffectual. 

To  defend  the  ancient  faith. 

To  check  a  league  of  Protes¬ 
tants,  called  the  Union. 

Catholic,  League. 

Commercial;  very  successful 
for  a  time;  dissolved  in  1630. 

Against  LouisXII.  of  France, 
to  drive  him  from  Italy; 
unsuccessful  and  dissolved 
in  1513  (Pope’s  death). 

Against  Charles  V. ;  his  forces 
sacked  Rome  and  made  the 
Pope  a  captive. 

To  counteract  the  League 
of  bclmiaikalden. 

Against  Turks;won  at  Lepan- 
to;  Venice  withdrew  in  1573. 


leaf  mold  or  mould.  Soil  com- 
p.-ed  mainly  or  wholly  of  de¬ 
cayed  leaves  ;  humus, 
leaf' -op-posed \  a.  Opposite¬ 
leaved.  Rare. 
leifnlant.  A  foliage  plant, 
leaf  -red',  n.  Erythrophy  11. 
leaf  scar.  Rot.  The  scar,  or  ci¬ 
catrix,  left  by  the  fall  of  a  leaf, 
leafsoil.  =  leaf  mold. 
leaf  spring.  =laminated 
spring. 

leaf'-tailed  geck'o.  An  Aus¬ 
tralian  gecko  (Gymiiodactylus 
jiluturus )  having  a  broad,  flat 
tail. 

leaf  tendril.  Bot.  A  tendril 
morphologically  a  leaf  or  a  part 
of  a  leaf,  a6  that  of  the  pea. 


leaf  tobacco.  Tobacco  in  the 

entire  leaves. 

lea'full.  +  leeful. 

leaf  valve.  A  valve  which 

moves  on  a  hinge. 

leaf  wasp.  A  sawfly.  [R'f  Sp.  I 

leag,  leagd.  League,  leagued.  | 

lea'guer  (le'gSr),  v.  [D-  hg- 

gerflegger,  cask.]  An  old  Dutch 

liquid  measure  equivalent  to 

about  128  imperial  gallons  (153.7 

U.  S.  gallons  or  5.82  hectoliters), 

still  in  use  locally,  as  in  Cape 

Colony.  Obs.  See  measure, 

Table. 

lea'guer,  v.  t.  To  besiege  ;  to 
beleaguer.  [trooper.  Obs.\ 

lea'guer  er,  n.  A  besieger  ;  a| 
leaguer  lady.  A  female  camp 


PARTIES  Sc  DATE.  PURPOSE,  OUTCOME,  ETC. 


Holy,  or  Cath¬ 
olic,  L.  ( The 
League) 


Holy  L. 


L.  of  Augs¬ 
burg 

L  of  Cambrai 


L.  of  Schmal- 
kalden  or 
Smalk&ld 

L  of  the 
Gueux  or 
Beggars 
Lombard  L., 
or  L.  of 
Lombardy 


Rom.  Catholics  of 
France;  1576 


Innocent  XI., 
Emp.  Leopold  I., 
Venice,  Poland, 
&  Russia;  1684 
European  States; 
1686 

Lou  is  XII.  of 
France,  Emperor 
Maximilian, 
Pone  Julius  II., 
ana  Ferdinand  V. 
of  Spam;  1508 
Protestant  princes 
&  imperial  cities; 
1531 

Nobles  and  gentle¬ 
men  of  Nether¬ 
lands;  1566 
Northern  Italian 
cities;  1167 


To  prevent  succession  of 
Henry  of  Navarre,  enthrone 
Duke  of  Guise,  crush  the 
Huguenots;  ended  by  Hen¬ 
ry’s  abjuration  of  Protestant 
faith  in  1590. 

Against  Turks;  drove  them 
from  Huugury  and  Greece; 
Russians  took’  Azov. 

Against  LouisX IV. of  France; 
unsuccessful  war,  1688-97. 

Partition  of  Venice’s  prov 
inces;  fuiled  through  dissen¬ 
sions. 


Against  Charles  V.  and  the 
Catholic  League  (1530); 
Charles  V.  won  in  Schmal- 
kaldic  War  (1546-47). 

Against  estab.  of  Inquisition; 
broken  up  in  1567;  many  ex¬ 
ecuted. 

Agaiust  Emperor  Fredk.  I.; 
gained  independence  (1183); 
successfully  revived  in  1226 
against  Fredk.  II. 


2.  Any  agreement,  compact,  or  covenant.  Rare. 

.Syn.  —  Combination,  compact,  covenant,  coalition,  con¬ 
federacy,  confederation.  See  alliance. 

The  League,  the  Holy  League  of  1576-93.  See  above, 
league  (leg),  V.  i.  A  t.  ;  leagued  (legd)  ;  lea'guing  (le' 
ging).  [Cf.  F.  se  liguer.  See  2d  league.]  To  unite  in  a 
league  or  confederacy  ;  to  combine  for  mutual  support ;  to 
confederate.  South. 

lea'guer  (le'ger),  n.  A  member  of  a  league  ;  specif,  [cgjll], 

F.  Hist.,  a  member  of  the  Holy  League. 

lea'guer,  n.  [D.  leger  camp,  bed,  couch,  lair.  See  lair  ; 
cf.  beleaguer.]  i.  The  camp  of  a  besieging  army;  a 
camp  in  general.  Obs.  or  Hist. 

2.  A  siege  or  beleaguering.  Rare.  Scott. 

leak  (lek),  n.  [Akin  to  D.  lek  leaky,  a  leak,  G.  leek,  I  cel. 
lekr  leaky,  Dan.  lack  leaky,  a  leak,  Sw.  lack  ;  cf.  AS.  hire 
full  of  cracks  or  leaky  (perh.  not  a  kindred  word).  Cf. 
leak,  v.]  1.  A  crack,  crevice,  fissure,  or  hole  which  (con¬ 
trary  to  what  is  intended)  admits  water  or  other  fluid,  or 
lets  it  escape  ;  as,  a  leak  in  a  roof  ;  a  leak  in  a  gas  pipe. 
“  One  leak  will  sink  a  ship.”  Bunyan .  Also  fig. ;  as,  a 
leak  in  the  treasury. 

2.  Act  of  leaking  ;  leakage;  as,  the  leak  gained  on  the 
ship’s  pumps  ;  the  leak  of  a  secret. 

3.  Elec.  A  loss  of  electricity  through  imperfect  insulation  ; 
also,  the  point  at  which  such  loss  occurs. 

leak,  v.  i. ;  leaked  (lekt) ;  leak'ing.  [Akin  to  D.  lekken, 

G.  lecken,  lechen,  Icel.  leka,  Dan.  liekke ,  Sw.  lacka  ;  cf.  AS. 
leccan  to  wet,  moisten.  See  leak,  n .]  1.  To  let  water  or 
other  fluid  in  or  out  (contrary  to  what  is  intended)  through 
a  hole,  crevice,  etc. ;  as,  the  cask  leaks  ;  the  boat  leaks. 

2-  To  enter  or  escape  (contrary  to  what  is  intended),  as  a 
fluid,  through  a  hole,  crevice,  etc. ;  to  pass  gradually  into, 
or  out  of,  something  ;  also,  fig.,  to  be  divulged  gradually 
or  clandestinely  ;  to  become  public ;  — usually  with  in  or 
out ;  as,  the  facts  leaked  out. 

3.  To  urinate.  Obs. 

4  Of  dynamite,  to  sweat. 

leak,  v.  t.  1.  To  permit  to  enter  or  escape  through  a  leak  ; 
as,  to  leak  water  or  gas.  Hooke. 

2.  To  permit  or  cause  to  flow  or  escape  little  by  little,  as  if 
by  a  leak.  Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 

leak'age  (lek'aj),  n.  [Cf.  D.  lekkage,  for  sense  1.]  1.  A 
leaking  ;  an  entering  or  escaping  by  a  leak. 

2.  Com.  An  allowance,  or  tare,  of  a  certain  rate  per  cent 
for  loss  by  leaking. 

3.  Elec.  A  leak  ;  leakage  flux. 

4.  That  which,  or  the  amount  that,  leaks  in  or  out. 
leakage  coefficient-  Elec.  A  coefficient,  variously  defined, 

for  indicating  the  amount  of  magnetic  leakage,  as  the  ratio 
of  leakage  flux  to  useful  or  total  flux,  or  the  ratio  of  total 
to  useful  flux. 

leakage  conductance-  Elec.  The  reciprocal  of  insulation 
resistance,  measuring  the  imperfection  of  insulation, 
leakage  conductor-  Elec.  A  conductor  providing  a  direct 
path  Tor  leakage  currents  in  order  to  prevent  leakage  into 
neighboring  lines. 

leakage  flux  Elec.  Lines  of  force  which  do  not  follow  a 
useful  path,  as  the  lines  which  pass  between  the  pole  pieces 
of  a  dynamo  without  passing  through  the  armature,  or  the 
lines  which  fail  to  pass  through  botn  primary  and  second¬ 
ary  windings  of  a  transformer  or  induction  motor ;  —  called 
also  magnetic  leak  or  leakage. 

leakage  reactance-  Elec.  Reactance  due  to  leakage  flux, 
leak'y  (lek'T),  a.;  leak'i-er  (-T-er);  leak'i-est.  1.  Per¬ 
mitting  water  or  other  fluid  to  leak  in  or  out ;  as,  a  leaky 
roof  or  cask. 

2.  Apt  to  disclose  secrets  ;  tattling  ;  not  close.  Colloq. 

3.  Incontinent  of  urine  ;  obliged  to  urinate  often. 

leal  (lei),  a.  [OF.  leial ,  another  form  of  loial,  F.  loyal. 
See  loyal.]  1.  Faithful  ;  loyal ;  true.  Now  Poetic  or  Dial. 

All  men  true  and  leal,  all  women  pure.  Tennyson. 
2-  True  ;  genuine  ;  correct ;  accurate  ;  real ;  as,  leal  truth  ; 
a  leal  shot  ;  leal  testimony.  Obs. 

3.  Legal ;  lawful ;  just.  Obs. 
lean  (len),  V.  i. ;  leaned  (lend),  sometimes  leant  (15nt) ; 
lean'ing.  [ME.  lenen,  AS.  hlinian ,  hleonian ,  v.  i.  ;  akin  to 
OS.  hlindn ,  D.  leunen,  OHG.  hlinen ,  linen,  G.  lehnen,  L.  in- 
clinare ,  Gr.  *AiVeii/,  L.  clivus  hill,  slope.  Cf.  declivity, 


follower  :  —  called  also  leaguer 

lass.  1.  laundress  Obs.  or  Hist. 
Le'ah(le'd).  Bib.  See  Laban. 

leak,  a.  [See  leak,  n.]  Leaky. 

Obs.  [CITING  CURRENT.) 

leakage  current.  Elec.  =  ex-| 
leakage  factor.  Elec.  =  coef¬ 
ficient  of  LEAKAGE, 
leak'i-ness,  n.  See  -ness. 
leak'less.  a.  See  -less. 
leakt.  Leaked.  Ref.  Sp. 

leal,  adv.  In  a  leal  manner. 
Obs.  or  Scot,  (authorize.  Obs.  | 
leal.  v.  t.  To  make  lawful  ;  to | 
lea'land  (le'ldnd  ;  la'-),  ley'- 
land  (la'-),  lay'land  (IS'-),  n. 
[See  r.KA,  n.;  land.]  =  lea, 
grassland. 

leal'ly  (lel'lY),  adv.  of  leal. 


leal'ness.  m.  See -ness 

le'al-ty  (le'dl-tY  ;  lel'tY),  n. 
Loyalty.  Obs  or  R. 
loam  (leni).  Obs.  or  Scot.  Sc 
dial.  Eng.  var  of  lyam,  leash, 
leam  (lem), re  A  drain  in  a  fen. 
Dial.  Eng. 

leam,  v.  The  husk  of  a  nut. 
Dial.  Eng. 

leam,  i\  t.  4r  t.  To  take,  or  to 
come,  out  ol  the  husk,  as  nuts. 
Dial.  Eng. 

leam,  n.  Sr  v.  i.  [ME.  leem,  leme , 
leome,  AS.  l4omn  light,  bright¬ 
ness;  akin  to  E.  light,  n.j  Flash; 

flimmer  ;  gleam.  Obs.  or  Scot. 

Dial.  Eng. 
leame.  +  loam. 
leam'er,  n.  [See  leam  a  husk.] 


climax,  incline,  ladder.]  1.  To  lie  down  or  recline  ;  tfJ 
rest.  Obs.  or  Scot. 

2.  To  incline  or  bend  so  as  to  receive  support ;  to  cast  one’s 
weight  by  inclining  or  bearing  down  to  one  side ;  as,  lean 
on  me  as  we  walk  ;  he  leaned  on  his  staff. 

3.  To  incline,  deviate,  or  bend  from  a  vertical  position  ;  to 
be  in  a  position  thus  inclining  or  deviating  ;  as,  she  leaned 
out  at  the  window  ;  a  leaning  column. 

4.  To  incline  in  opinion  or  desire  ;  to  conform  in  conduct ; 
to  tend  ;  —  with  to,  toward,  etc. 

They  delight  rather  to  lean  to  their  old  customs.  Spenser. 

5-  To  rest  or  rely  for  support,  comfort,  and  the  like;  — 
with  on,  nnojt ,  or  against. 

lie  leaned  hot  on  his  fathers  but  himself.  Tennyson. 

6-  To  go  in  haste,  as  one  leaning  over  In  running.  Rare. 
lean  (len),  n.  Act  of  leaning  ;  slope  or  inclination, 
lean,  V.  t.  To  cause  to  lean  ;  to  incline  ;  to  support  or  rest. 

IliB  fainting  limbs  against  an  oak  he  leant.  Dryden. 
lean  (len),  a.;  lean'er  (-er);  lean'est.  [ME.  lene,  AS. 
hlsene  ;  perh.  akin  toE.  lean  to  incline.]  1.  Wanting  flesh  ; 
destitute  of,  or  deficient  in,  fat ;  not  plump  ;  meager  ;  thin  ; 
lank  ;  as,  a  lean  body  ;  a  lean  man  ;  lean  cattle. 

2.  Having  little  fat,  or  free  from  fat ;  chiefly  or  wholly  of 
muscle  ;  —  said  of  flesh  ;  as,  he  eats  ouly  lean  meat. 

3.  Wanting  fullness,  richness,  sufficiency,  or  productive¬ 

ness  ;  deficient  in  quality,  or  contents  ;  slender  ;  scant ; 
barren  ;  bare  ;  mean  ;  —  used  lit.  and  fig. ;  as,  the  lean 
eartli  ;  lean  ores  ;  a  lean  harvest ;  a  lean  purse  ;  a  lean  dis¬ 
course  ;  lean  wages.  “  No  lean  wardrobe.”  Shah. 

4.  Hence  :  a  Of  clays,  deficient  in  plasticity,  b  Of  coal, 
deficient  in  volatile  matter,  c  Of  lime,  not  slaking  freely, 
d  Of  ore,  containing  little  valuable  mineral. 

5.  Print,  a  Of  a  character  that  prevents  the  earning  of 
good  wages,  as  by  using  or  having  type  thinner  than  a  stand¬ 
ard,  through  illegibility  of  copy,  etc.  ;  as,  lean  work  ;  lean 
matter,  b  Thin  ;  slender  ;  as,  type  with  a  lean  face  ;  a  lean , 
or  light,  stroke  in  a  letter.  See  type. 

6.  Shipbuilding.  Sharp  or  clean  cut  ;  not  bluff.  Rare. 
Syn.  —  Slender,  spare,  meager,  lank,  gaunt.  See  thin. 

lean  (len),  n.  1.  That  part  of  flesh  which  consists  princi¬ 
pally  of  muscle  without  the  fat ;  lean  meat. 

2.  Print.  Unremunerative  copy  or  work. 

Le  an'der  (le-sln'der),  n.  [L.,  fr.  Gr.  Aci avSpos,  A eavSpos  ; 
cf.  for  the  last  part  of  the  word  Gr.  auijp,  auSpos,  man.] 
a  Masc.  prop.  name.  F.  Leandre  (la'aN'dr’) ;  It.  &  Sp. 
Leandro  (la-iin'dro).  b  See  Hero  and  Leander. 
lean'ing,  p.  pr.  A-  vb.  n.  of  lean,  v.  ;  specif.  :  vb.  n.  Act 
or  state  of  inclining ;  inclination  ;  tendency  ;  as,  a  leaning 
towards  Calvinism.  —  leaning  note,  Music, an  appqggiatura. 
—  1.  thread,  Mech.,  a  screw  thread  not  symmetrical  about 
a  line  perpendicular  to  the  axis  of  the  helix.  — 1.  tower, 
any  of  many  towers  which  are  out  of  the  true  vertical, 
having  a  visible  slant.  The  most  celebrated  is  that  of  Pisa, 
Italy,  which  is  the  campanile  of  the  Cathedral,  being  13 
feet  out  of  the  perpendicular  in  a  height  of  179  feet.  Two 
at  Bologna,  three  at  Venice,  and  one  at  Zaragoza  have  a 
still  greater  inclination.  See  architecture,  lllust. 
lean'— to7  (len'too7),  a.  Arch.  Having  only  one  slope  or 
pitch  ;  — said  of  a  roof.  See  roof,  lllust.  —  n.  A  wing  or 
extension  of  a  building  having  a  single-pitched  roof,  and 
usually  projecting  from  a  higher  structure  with  a  double 
pitch  or  complete  roof.  Thus,  an  aisle  of  a  church  is  com¬ 
monly  a  lean-to,  and  the  narthex  or  porch  often  is.  Called 
also  penthouse,  and  to-fall. 

Lea,  or  Lea’s,  oak  (le ;  lez).  A  peculiar  American  oak 
( Quercus  leana),  now  generally  regarded  as  hybrid  between 
the  shingle  oak  (Q.  imbricaria )  and  the  quercitron  (Q. 

velutina). 

leap  (lep),  v.  i.  ;  leaped  (lept)  or  leapt  (ISpt)  ;  leap'ing 
(lep'Tng).  [ME.  lepen,  leapen,  AS.  hleapan  to  leap,  jump, 
run  ;  akin  to  OS.  a hlbpav,  OFries.  hlapa,  D.  loopen,  G. 
laufen,  OHG.  louffan,  hlauffan ,  Icel.  hlaupa,  Sw.  I'dpa, 
Dan.  lobe,  Goth,  ushlaupun.  Cf.  elope,  interloper,  lope.] 

1.  To  run  ;  rush  ;  as,  to  leap  home.  Obs.,  exc.  in  to  leap 
into  the  fray,  combat,  etc. 

2.  To  spring  clear  of  the  ground  with  the  feet ;  to  jump  ; 
to  vault ;  as,  to  leap  over  a  fence,  or  upon  a  horse. 

Leap  in  with  me  into  this  angry  flood.  Shak. 

3.  To  spring  or  move  suddenly  as  if  by  a  jump  or  by 
jumps  ;  to  bound  ;  to  move  swiftly.  Also  fig. 

My  heart  leajis  up  when  I  behold 
A  rainbow  in  the  sky.  Wordsworth. 

4.  Specif.  :  a  Of  a  fish,  to  spring  out  of  water,  b  Of  the 
heart,  pulse,  etc.,  to  throb  ;  to  beat  high. 

5-  To  pass  abruptly,  as  from  one  topic  or  time  to  another, 
leap,  v.  t.  1.  To  pass  over  by  a  leap  or  jump  ;  as,  to  leap 
a  wall,  or  a  ditch. 

2.  To  copulate  with  (a  female  beast) ;  to  cover. 

3.  To  cause  to  leap  ;  as,  to  leap  a  horse  across  a  ditch, 
leap,  n.  1.  Act  of  leaping ;  a  jump;  spring;  bound;  sud¬ 
den  move  or  transition. 

Wickedness  comes  on  by  degrees,  .  .  and  sudden  leaps  from 
one  extreme  to  another  are  unnatural.  L' Estrange. 

Changes  of  tone  may  proceed  either  by  leaps  or  by  glides. 

H.  Sweet. 

2.  A  place  that  is,  or  must  be,  leaped  over  ;  the  distance 
covered  by  a  leap;  specif.,  a  place  in  a  waterfall  where 
fish  can  shoot  up  in  ascending  the  stream. 

3-  Copulation  with,  or  coverture  of,  a  female  beast. 

4.  Mining.  A  fault.  See  fault,  8. 

6.  Music.  A  passing  from  one  note  to  another  by  an  in¬ 
terval  of  two,  or  more  usually  several,  diatonic  steps, 
a  leap  in  the  dark,  an  act  whose  consequence  cannot  be 
foreseen  ;  a  venture  made  blindly, 
leap  day-  The  day  added  in  a  leap  year  ;  February  29. 
leap'frog  (lep'fr5g7),  n.  A  play  among  boys,  in  which  one 
stoops  down  and  another  leaps  over  him,  placing  his  hands 
on  the  shoulders  of  the  former. 


A  nut  with  a  husk.  Dial.  Eng. 

leam'er.  Var.  of  limer,  hound, 
lean.  Obs.  or  Scot.  &  dial.  Eng. 
var.  of  layne,  to  conceal, 
lean,  a.  [AS.  Z^an.]  Reward.  Obs. 
lean,  v.  i.  To  become  lean.  Obs. 
lean,  v.  t.  1.  [AS.  hl&nian.]  To 
make  lean,  or  thin.  Colloq. 

2.  [From  LEAN,a.  Jfn.l  Whaling. 
To  cut  the  lean  from  (blubber), 
leand  ( lend),  lent  ( lent).  Leaned. 
Ref.  Sp. 
leane.  +  lend. 
lean'er.  n.  One  that  leans, 
lean '-face7,  a.  Designating  type 
with  a  lean  face.  See  type.' 
lean'-faced7  (-fast7),  a.  Having 
a  lean  face.  [tael.  I 

le-ang'.  Var.  of  ljano.  See| 


lean'ish,  a.  See-isw. 

lean'ly,  adv.  of  lean.  See  -lt. 
Iean'ne8s,  n.  See -nf.ss. 
Le-an'noth  (!P-&n'n6th  ;  -nflth). 
Bib.  Part  of  the  title  of  Ps. 
lxxxviii.  translated  in  R.  V. 
margin  “for  singing.  ”  See 
Mahai  \  l  II.  [leak. [ 

leant  flfnt),  pret.  &■  p.  p.  of  I 
lean'-wit  ted,  a.  Having  but 
little  sense  or  shrewdness, 
lean'y,  a.  Lean.  Obs. 
leap.  Dial.  Eng.  var.  of  leep. 
leap  (lep),  «.  [AS.  Idap.]  Obs. 
or  Dial.  Eng.  a  A  basket,  b  A 
w'eel  or  wicker  trap  for  fish, 
leap'er.  +  leper. 
leap'er,  n.  [AS.  hliapere o 
1.  One  that  leaps. 


food,  foot ;  out,  oil ;  chair  ;  go  ;  sing,  ii)k  ;  *feen,  thin  ;  nature,  verdure  (250) ;  k  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144) ;  boN  ;  yet ;  zh  =  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Guide. 

Full  explanations  of  Abbreviations,  Signs,  etc..  Immediately  precede  the  1  oeabulary. 


LEAPFROG 


LEAVE 


leap'lng  (lep'TngV  p.  pr.  of  leap. — leaping  cucumber,  the 
squirting  cucumber.  —  1.  fish.  =  jumping  fish.  —  1.  spider. 

=  JUMPING  SPIDER. 

leap'lng,  n.  [AS.  hl&avung .]  Act  of  one  that  leaps.  —  leap¬ 
ing  head,  or  horn,  the  third  pommel  of  a  sidesaddle,  pressed 
by  the  knee  in  mounting.  See  sidesaddle,  Must .  —  1.  house, 
a  brothel.  Obs.  —  1.  pole^  a  pole  used  in  leaping.  —  1.  time, 
youth.  Obs.  —  1.  weir,  hydrant.  Engirt a  weir  before  an 
aqueduct  intake  to  cause  flood  water  to  overshoot  the 
opening  while  permitting  an  ordinary  flow  to  enter, 
leap  year,  a  A  year  containing  3fili  days ;  every  fourth 
year,  in  which  any  fixed  date  after  February  leaps  over  a 
day  of  the  week  and  falls  on  the  next  week  day  but  one  to 
that  on  which  it  fell  the  year  before.  Centesimal  years 
exactly  divisible  by  40d,  as  2000,  and  others  exactly  divis¬ 
ible  by  4,  as  1908,  are  leap  years.  See  the  Julian  and  Gre¬ 
gorian  calendars ,  under  calendar,  ».,  1.  b  By  extension, 
a  year  (in  any  calendar)  in  which  there  is  intercalation ; 
an  embolismic  year. 

Lear  (ler),  n.  A  legendary  king  of  Britain,  and  the  hero 
of  Shakespeare’s  tragedy  44  King  Lear.”  In  the  play,  Lear 
seeks  to  test  his  daughters’  love  for  him  by  the  strength 
of  their  protestations  of  it,  with  a  view  to  relieving  himself 
of  the  cares  of  state  in  his  old  age.  His  elder  daughters, 
Goneril  and  Regan,  so  outshine  their  younger  sister,  Cor¬ 
delia,  that  he  divides  his  kingdom  between  them  and  dis¬ 
inherits  Cordelia,  who  is  none  the  less  taken  to  wife  by 
the  king  of  France.  Once  in  power,  the  elder  daughters 
drive  the  old  man  to  madness  by  their  neglect  and  abuse 
of  him,  and  he  wanders  away  to  the  seacoast.  where  he  is 
found  and  cared  for  by  Cordelia,  who  with  her  husband 
has  entered  England  with  an  army  to  rescue  her  father 
and  restore  his  kingdom.  In  the  battle  that  ensues,  how¬ 
ever,  the  sisters  are  successful,  and,  Cordelia  being  cap¬ 
tured,  they  cause  her  to  be  hanged  in  prison.  Lear  slays 
the  hangmen  and  rescues  her  body,  but  dies  of  grief  w  hen 
unable  to  restore  her  to  life.  (See  Goneril.  Regan.)  Geof¬ 
frey  of  Monmouth,  in  whose  14  History  ”  the  Lear  story  is 
given  at  length,  relates  that  “  Leir  ”  (son  of  Bladud)  is  re¬ 
stored  to  his  throne  bv  “  Cordeilla,”  who  defeats  her  sis¬ 
ters  and  succeeds  her  father.  See  Llyr. 
learn  (lffra),  v.  t. ;  learned  (lGrnd)  or  learnt  (lGrnt)  ; 
learn'ing.  [ME.  lernen,  leornen,  AS.  leornian  ;  akin  to 
OS.  linon ,  for  limon,  OHG.  lii'nen ,  lernen ,  G.  lernen ;  fr. 
the  root  of  AS.  (Herein  to  teach,  akin  to  OS.  lerian ,  OHG. 
leran ,  G.  lehren,  Goth,  laisjan ,  also  to  Goth,  lais  I  know, 
lets  acquainted  (in  comp.) ;  all  prob.  from  a  root  meaning, 
to  go,  go  over,  and  hence,  to  learn.  Cf.  last  a  mold  of  the 
foot,  lore.]  1.  To  gain  knowledge  or  understanding  of, 
or  skill  in,  by  study,  instruction,  or  investigation  ;  to  re¬ 
ceive  instruction  concerning ;  to  fix  in  the  mind  ;  as,  to 
learn  a  lesson  ;  to  team  dancing ;  to  leai'n  to  skate ;  to 
learn  the  violin.  “  Learn  to  do  well.”  Is.  i.  17. 

Now  learn  a  parable  of  the  fig  tree.  Matt.  xxiv.  32. 

2.  To  acquire  information  or  intelligence  about;  to  find 
out  about ;  to  ascertain  ;  to  hear. 

3.  To  teach.  Formerly  common  ;  now  a  vulgarism. 

Hast  thou  not  leai'ned  me  how 
To  make  perfumes  ?  Shak. 

4.  To  inform  (one)  of.  Obs. 

learn,  V.  i.  To  acquire  knowledge  or  skill ;  to  make  progress 
in  acquiring  knowledge  or  skill ;  to  receive  instruction  or 
information  ;  as,  this  child  learns  quickly. 

Take  my  yoke  upon  you  and  learn  of  me.  Matt.  xi.  29. 
learn'ed  (lGr'n&d),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  learning ;  pos¬ 
sessing,  or  characterized  by,  learning,  esp.  scholastic  learn¬ 
ing  ;  erudite  ;  well-informed  ;  as,  a  leai'ned  scholar,  writ¬ 
er,  or  lawyer  ;  a  learned  book  ;  a  learned  theory. 

Learned  Blacksmith,  Elihu  Burritt  (1810-79),  a  Connecticut 
blacksmith,  who  became  a  distinguished  linguist. 

—  learn'ed-ly,  adv.  —  leam'ed-ness.  n. 
learn'ing,  n.  [AS.  leomung .]  1.  Acquisition  of  knowledge 
or  skill  or  of  information  ;  as,  the  learning  of  languages  ; 
the  learning  of  telegraphy. 

2.  Knowledge  or  skill  received  by  instruction  or  study ; 
acquired  knowledge  or  ideas  in  any  branch  of  science  or 
literature ;  erudition  ;  as,  a  man  of  great  learning. 

Syn.  —  Learning,  lore,  scholarship,  erudition,  pedant¬ 
ry.  Learning  is  knowledge  esp.  as  acquired  by  study  ;  it 
is  frequently  contrasted  with  knowledge  or  wisdom  gained 
by  experience ;  as,  44  Learning  is  the  knowledge  of  that 
which  is  not  generally  known  to  others,  and  which  we  can 
only  derive  at  second  hand  from  books  or  other  artificial 
sources.  The  knowledge  of  that  .  .  .  which  appeals  to  our 
experience,  passions,  and  pursuits,  to  the  bosoms  and 
businesses  of  men,  is  not  learning ”  ( Hazlitt );  “He  is  a 
man  ...  of  deep  learning ,  but  totally  ignorant  of  life  and 
manners”  (Mad.  VArblay);  cf.  44  centuries  less  learned 
than  ours,  but  with  more  light  in  them  ”  (M.  Arnold). 
Lore  (often  poet,  for  learning)  is  esp.  the  body  of  knowl¬ 
edge  (often  traditional)  pertaining  to  a  particular  subject ; 
as, 44  the  lore  of  bards  and  sages  old  ”  (Shelley);  folk/ore, 
plant  lore.  Scholarship  (see  scholarly)  implies  proficiency 
or  adeptness  in  the  learning  of  the  schools  ;  as, 44  Though 
his  [Browning’s]  reading  was  wide  and  appreciative,  it 
lacked  .  .  .  the  touch  of  scholarship  .  .  .  which  distin¬ 
guished  Tennyson”  (Saintsbury).  Erudition  is  esp. 
profound  or  recondite  learning  ;  as, 44 1  arrived  at  Oxford 
with  a  stock  of  erudition ,  that  might  have  puzzled  a  doc¬ 
tor”  ( Gibbon) ;  cf . 44  a  most  erudite  sermon  on  the  rites  and 
ceremonies  of  Christmas  ”  (Irving) ;  44  He  was  too  erudite 


and  bookish”  ( E .  L.  Godkin).  Pedantry  is  an  obtrusive 
or  ostentatious  display  of  learning,  or  a  narrow  or  finical 
insistence  upon  technical  rules  or  conventions  ;  as?  44  Ped¬ 
antry  is  the  too  frequent  or  unseasonable  obtruding  our 
own  knowledge  in  common  discourse  ”  (Swift): 44  the  lapse 
of  grace  into  affectation,  of  learning  into  pedantry  ”  (  W. 
Pater) ;  cf. 44  It  looks  to  me  to  be  narrow  and  pedantic  to 
apply  the  ordinary  ideas  of  criminal  justice  to  this  great 
public  contest  ”  (Burke).  See  knowledge. 
lease  (les),  v.  t.  ;  leased  (lest) ;  leas'ing  (les'Tng).  [F. 
laisser,  OF.  laissier ,  lessier ,  to  leave,  transmit,  L.  lazare 
to  loose,  slacken,  from  laxtis  loose,  wide.  See  lax  ;  cf. 
lessee,  leash.]  1 .  To  grant  or  convey  to  another  by  lease  ; 
to  let ;  demise  ;  —  sometimes  with  out. 

Some  [houses]  that  were  leased  out  for  three  lives.  Addison. 
2.  To  hold  under  a  lease  ;  to  take  a  lease  of  ;  as,  a  tenant 
leases  his  land  from  the  owner. 

lease  (les),  n.  [OF.  lais,  F.  legs  legacy,  fr.  the  v.  See 
lease,  v.  (.]  1.  A  contract  by  which  one  conveys  lands, 

tenements,  or  hereditaments  for  life,  for  a  term  of  years, 
or  at  will,  or  for  any  less  interest  than  that  of  the  lessor, 
usually  for  a  specified  rent  or  compensation  ;  also,  the  act 
of  such  conveyance,  the  instrument  by  which  it  is  made,  or 
the  term  for  which  it  is  made.  Properly,  a  lease  is  dis¬ 
tinguished  from  a  license  (which  see). 

2.  A  piece  of  land  that  is  leased,  esp.  for  mining.  Australia. 
lease  and  release.  Law.  a  A  common-law  mode  of  convey¬ 
ance  of  freehold  estates  by  means  of  a  lease  (which  upon 
actual  entry  by  the  lessee  vested  a  leasehold  estate  in  him) 
and  a  subsequent  release  of  the  reversion  to  the  lessee, 
thus  vesting  the  fee  in  the  lessee  without  livery  of  seizin, 
b  A  mode  of  conveyance  under  the  Statute  of  Uses  by 
means  of  a  bargain  and  sale  for  a  leasehold  interest,  con¬ 
ventionally  for  a  year  (which  under  the  statute  vested  the 
leasehold  estate  without  entry),  with  a  subsequent  release, 
vesting  the  fee  in  the  lessee  without  entry  or  livery  of  sei¬ 
zin.  These  modes  of  conveyance  are  practically  obsolete, 
lease  (les),  n.  [Peril,  orig.  the  same  word  as  leash,  n.] 

1.  A  certain  quantity  of  thread.  Obs.  Oxf.  E.  I>. 

2.  Weaving,  a  A  system  of  crossing  warp  threads,  alter¬ 
nately  at  one  end  and  in  groups  at  the  other,  to  keep  the 
threads  in  position  during  beaming  and  weaving,  b  = 
leash,  n.,  5  a. 

lease'hold  iles'hold'),  g.  Held  by  lease. — n.  A  tenure 
by  lease,  or  the  land  held  ;  specif.,  land  held  as  personalty 
under  a  lease  for  years.  —  lease'hold  er  (-hol'der),  n.  — 

lease'hold  ing.  a.  &  n. 

leash  (lesh),  n.  [ME.  lese,  lees ,  leece ,  OF.  lesse,  F.  laisse , 
LL.  laxa ,  fr.  L.  laxus  loose.  See  lax.]  1.  A  thong  of 
leather,  or  a  long  cord,  by  which  a  falconer  holds  his  hawk, 
or  a  courser  his  dog.  Shak. 

2.  Coursing  of  hounds.  Obs. 

3.  In  sporting,  a  brace  and  a  half  ;  a  tierce  ;  three  ;  three 

creatures,  esp.  greyhounds,  foxes,  bucks,  or  hares  ;  hence, 
three  in  general.  44  A  leash  of  days.”  B.  Jon  son. 

Then  were  I  wealthier  than  a  leash  of  king6.  Tennyson. 

4.  A  trap  ;  a  snare  ;  a  noose.  Obs. 

5.  Weaving,  a  A  string  with  a  loop  at  the  end  for  lifting 
warp  threads  in  a  loom,  b  =  lease,  ?/.,  2  a. 

leash,  v.  t. ;  leashed  (lesht) ;  leash'ing.  1.  To  tie  to¬ 
gether,  or  hold,  with  a  leash. 

2.  To  lash,  or  whip.  Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 
leas'ing  (lez'Tng),  n.  [AS .  lea  sung,  fr.  leas  destitute  of, 
false,  deceitful  See  -less,  loose,  «.]  Act  of  lying;  a  lie 
or  lies.  Archaic  or  Dial.  Eng.  Spenser. 

Thou  6halt  destroy  them  that  speak  leasing.  Ps.  v.  6. 
least_(lest),  a.  [ME.  last ,  lest ,  AS.  Imsast ,  ISBsest ,  superl. 
of  Isessa  less.  See  less,  a.]  Used  as  the  superlative  of 
tittle.  Smallest,  either  in  size  or  degree  ;  shortest ;  little 
beyond  all  others ;  slightest ;  lowest ;  most  unimportant ; 
as,  the  least  insect ;  the  least  mercy  ;  the  least  space. 

I  am  the  least  of  the  apostles.  1  Cor.  xv.  9. 
at  least,  or  at  the  least,  at  the  least  estimate,  consideration, 
chance,  etc. ;  leastwise  ;  hence,  at  any  rate  ;  at  all  events. 
He  who  tempts,  though  in  vain,  at  least  asperses 
The  tempted  with  dishonor.  Milton. 

—  In  1.,  in  the  1.,  in  the  least  degree,  manner,  etc.  44  He 
that  is  unjust  in  the  least  is  unjust  also  in  much.”  Luke 
xvi.  10.  —  1.  auk  or  auklet.  See  auklet.  —  1.  bittern.  See 
bittern.  —  1.  common  multiple.  Math,  a  The  lowest  com¬ 
mon  multiple.  See  common  multiple,  b  The  assemblage 
of  all  the  different  elements  of  the  unconnected  parts  of 
an  assemblage.  — 1.  flycatcher,  a  small  plainly  colored  fly¬ 
catcher  (E mpidona.r  minimus)  common  in  eastern  North 
America. —  1.  sandpiper,  the  smallest  American  species  of 
sandpiper  (Actodromas  minutilla).  It  breeds  in  the  colder 
regions,  migrating  southward  through  the  United  States 
(both  inland  and  along  the  coasts)  and  into  South  America, 
frequenting  marshes  and  muddy  shores.  —  1.  squares,  Moth.* 
a  method  of  deducing  from  a  number  of  carefully  made 
yet  slightly  discordant  observations  of  a  phenomenon  the 
most  probable  values  of  the  unknown  quantities.  It  takes 
as  its  fundamental  principle  that  the  most  acceptable 
value  of  a  single  unknown  is  the  arithmetic  mean  of  its  ob¬ 
served  values,  and  therefore  that  of  unknown  quantities 
more  than  one  the  most  acceptable  values  are  those  that 
make  the  sum  of  the  squared  residual  errors  of  the  obser¬ 
vations  a  minimum.  — 1.  tern,  a  very  small  tern  ( Sterna 
antillarum)  of  temperate  North  America  and  Middle  Amer¬ 


ica.  It  was  formerly  very  common  on  the  Atlantic  coast 
of  the  United  States. 

least  (lest),  adv.  In  the  smallest  or  lowest  degree ;  in  a 
degree  below  all  others  or  lees  than  on  any  other  occasion  ; 
as,  to  reward  those  who  least  deserve  it. 
leath'er  (lSfeh'er),  n.  [ME.  lether ,  AS.  leder  ;  akin  to  D. 
leder,  leer ,  G.  leder ,  OHG.  ledar ,  Icel.  ledr,  Sw.  lader » 
Dan.  laeder.]  1.  The  skin  of  an  animal,  or  some  part  of 
such  skin,  tanned,  tawed,  or  otherwise  dressed  for  use ; 
also,  dressed  hides,  collectively.  See  tan,  v.  /.,  1. 

2.  The  skin  ;  specif.,  the  pendulous  part  of  the  ear  of  a 
dog,  esp.  of  a  bloodhound.  Aoxv  Ironical ,  Sports ,  or  Slang. 

3.  An  article  or  part  made  of  leather,  as  a  rein,  a  baseball, 
football,  cricket  ball,  billiard-cue  tip,  etc. 

4  Short  for  cup  leather,  hat  leather,  etc. 
leath'er,  v.  t. ;  leath'ered  (-erd) ;  lbath'er-ing.  1.  To 
apply  or  supply  leather  to  ;  to  bind  or  cover  with  leather ; 
to  form  into  leather. 

2.  To  beat  with  a  thong  of  leather;  hence,  to  castigate; 
thrash.  Cotloq.  or  Slang.  G.  Eliot. 

lcath'er-back'  (-b£k'),  ».  The  largest  existing  sea  turtle 
(Dermochelys  coria- 
cea),  distinguished  by 
its  flexible  carapace, 
composed  of  a  mosaic 
of  small  bones  embed¬ 
ded  in  a  thick  leathery 
skin.  It  occurs  in  all 
warm  seas,  but  is  most  . 
common  in  the  Atlan¬ 
ta  c,  and  sometimes  : 
weighs  over  a  thou-  • 
sana  pounds, 
leath'er-  board'! 

(-bord' ;  201),  n.  An  , 
imitation  of  sole  leath-  _ 
er,  made  of  leather " 
scraps,  rags,  paper,  etc. 

leather  cloth  1.  A  _ 

doth  having  a  water-  Leatherback  (Dermochelys  conacea ) 
proof  coating,  as  of 

varnish,  on  one  side,  often  used  in  place  of  leather. 

2.  A  composition  fabric  made  of  leather  scraps  reduced  to 
pulp,  molded,  and  rolled. 

leath'er-et  (lSth'er-gt),  leath'er-ette'  (lSfcb'er-gt'),  n. 

[ leather  -f-  -el.]  A  paper  product,  embossed  in  imitation  of 
the  grain  of  leather,  used  in  bookbinding  and  in  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  various  fancy  articles,  etc. 

leather  flower.  The  rather  large  reddish  purple  bell¬ 
shaped  flower  of  a  species  of  clematis  (Clematis  vioima)  of 
the  southeastern  United  States  ;  also,  the  plant  itself.  It 
has  leathery  recurved  sepals. 

leath'er-ing,  n.  1.  Act  of  forming,  applying,  or  furnish¬ 
ing  with  leather  ;  also,  a  covering  or  furnishing  of  leather. 
2.  A  flogging.  Cotloq.  or  Slang. 

leather  jack.  A  carangoid  fish  (Oligoplites  saui'us)  of  the 
West  Indies  and  the  southern  Atlantic  and  Pacific  coasts 
of  the  United  States,  having  the  scales  greatly  reduced 
and  embedded  in  the  skin. 

leath'er-Jack  et  (-jSk'gt;  -Tt;  151),  n.  1.  a  =  leather- 

fish.  b  =  LEATHER  JACK. 

2.  The  tough-skinned  burrowing  larva  of  any  of  several 
crane  flies.  They  are  injurious  to  the  roots  of  grass  and 
cereals.  Bril. 

3.  Any  of  several  unrelated  Australian  trees  so  called 
from  the  very  tough,  smooth  bark  ;  as,  Alphitonia  excelsa, 
Cryptocarya  meissneri ,  Eucalyptus  punctata ,  Cujmnia 
semiglauca ,  Ceratopetalum  apetalum,  and  others. 

leath'er-leaf'  (-lef'),  n.  An  ericaceous  shrub  ( Chamte - 
daphne  calyculata)  with  evergreen  coriaceous  leaves  and 
small  white  cylindrical  flowers.  It  is  found  throughout 
the  north  temperate  zone. 

leath'ern  (-ern),  a.  [AS.  leSeren.]  1.  Made  of  leather; 
consisting  of  leather ;  as,  a  leathern  purse. 

2.  Of  the  nature  of,  or  like,  leather;  as,  leathern  ears, 
leath'er-oid  (-er-oid),  n.  [ leather  -J-  -oid.]  A  tough  fibrous 
material  made  in  boards  or  sheets,  from  paper  stock, 
leather  scraps,  etc.,  used  in  making  suit  cases,  trunks,  etc. 
leath'er-side'  (-Sid'),  n.  A  small  minnow  (Leuciscus aliciie) 
of  Utah,  used  as  bait;  — called  also  leath'er-sid'ed  min'now. 
Leath'er  Stock  ing  (-stbk'Tng),  n.  A  sobriquet  of  Natty, 
or  Nathaniel,  Bumppo,  the  central  character  in  Cooper’s 
series  of  novels  hence  called  44  The  Leatherstocking  Tales.” 
He  is  a  brave  and  resourceful  pioneer,  of  remarkable  skill 
in  woodcraft  and  as  a  scout  and  Indian  fighter, 
leath'er- wood'  (-wood'),  n.  a  In  the  United  States:  (1) 
A  small  thymelseaceous  tree  or  shrub  ( Dirca  palustiis ), 
with  tough,  pliant  stems  and  small  yellow  flowers;  — 
called  also  mooseuood.  (2)  The  ironwood.  b  In  Aus¬ 
tralia:  (1)  The  coachwood.  (2)  A  Tasmanian  gum-yield¬ 
ing  tree  ( Eucrypliia  billardieri )  or  its  red  wood, 
leath'er-y  (-T),  a.  Resembling  leather  in  appearance  or 
consistence  ;  tough.  44  A  leathery  skin.”  Grew. 

leave  (lev),  n.  [ME.  leve ,  leave ,  AS.  Ikaf ;  akin  to  Uof 
pleasing,  dear,  E.  tie/,  D.  oor lof  leave,  G.  ur laub,  and  er- 
lauben  to  permit.  Icel.  leyjx  permission.  See  lief.]  1.  Lib- 


2.  A  kind  of  hooked  instrument 
for  untwisting  old  cordage. 
leap'frog7,  v.  i.  3r  t.  To  vault  as 
in  leapfrog.  Ra  re.  —  leap  'frog'  - 

?;er.  n .  Rare. 

eap'ful,  n.  basket  -f  fid.] 

A  basketful.  Obs. 
leap'ing-ly,  adv.  of  leaping, 
leap  month  February  in  a  leap 

year.  Obs. 

leapt  (lfpt ;  Ref'  S/>  lept,  15pt), 
pret.  (,■/).  /).  of  LEAP.  Chiefly 
Poetic  S-  Rtf.  Sn. 
leapyeat.  //.  [See  leap;  1st 
gate.]  A  gate  low  enough  lor 
some  animals,  as  deer,  to  leap 
over.  Obs. 

iear.  +  lere,  liar.  [lair. I 
lear.  Obs.  or  dial.  Eng.  vnr.  of) 
lear.  Var.  of  leer,  an  oven, 
lear.  Dial.  Eng.  var.  of  leer, 
empty;  leer,  glance, 
lear  (ler),  n.  Color,  as  of  cattle. 
Vial.  Eng. 

lear,  n.  [OF  Uenre  a  binding, 
a  fastening,  L.  ligatvra.  See 
LIGATURE.  Orf.  E.  V.)  Obs. 
1.  Binding  tape. 

2  A  thick  sauce  or  gravy,  or 
thickening  for  sauce,  eft. 
lear  (dial  ler),  n  (Cf.  lore.] 
Learning:  lore;  doctrine;  lesson 
Obs.  or  Scot.  Sr  Vial.  Eng. 


lear  (ler),  v.  t.  Sr  i.  ICf.  lere.1 
!  To  learn;  to  teach.  Ohs.  or  Vial. 
lear  board.  A  layer  board, 
lea  rig(le  rig;  Ta).  [AS.  heg- 
hrycg ;  lea  is  perh.  akin  to  E. 
j  lay,  v.,  lie.  Cf.  i.ea  fallow  ; 
ridge.]  Agrassy  ridge  or  piece 
of  land  ;  a  ridge  left  unplowed 
'  in  a  cultivated  field.  Scot. 
learn'a-ble,  a.  See -able. 
learn'er.  w.  One  who  learns, 
learn'er-ship,  n.  See -ship. 
learn'less.  a.  Without  learning. 

I  Ohs.  [vakey,  Terence.  [ 
Lea'royd(le'roid),  n.  See  Mul-| 
learwite.  +  lairwitk 
lear'y.  Var.  of  leery,  know¬ 
ing.  Slang. 

leas.  Obs.  pret.  of  i.eese,  lose, 
leas'a-ble  (les'd-b’l),  a.  See 

I  -ABLE. 

lease.  +  leash  ;  leese,  lose, 
lease,  leaze.r/.  [See  leasing,  «.] 
Lying;  untrue.  Obs.  —  n.  A 
|  lie  ;  untruth.  Obs.  —  c.  t.  [AS. 
!  Idasian.]  To  tell  lies.  Obs. 
lease  (dial,  lez  ;  lflz),  v.  i  Sr  t. 
|  [AS.  lesan  to  gather  :  akin  to  D. 
lezen  to  gather,  rend,  G.  lesen, 
\  Goth,  lisan  to  gather  :  cf.  Lith. 
|  lesti  to  peck.]  To  gather  what 
harvesters  have  left  behind  ;  to 
I  glean.  Obs.  or  Vial.  Eng. 


leasehold  area.  In  New  South 
Wales,  the  half  permitted  to  he 
retained  by  former  pastoral  les¬ 
sees  when  the  runs,  or  older  pas¬ 
toral  lenses,  were  divided  under 
the  Crown  Lands  Act  of  1884. 
lease'less,  a.  See  -less. 
lease^mon  ger  (les'mtii)  g<?ri.  v. 
A  dealer  in  leases.  R.  [ Obs.  I 
leas'er.  n.  [AS.  leaser e.~\  A  liar.  | 
leas'er  (dial.  lez'Pr:  laz'-).  n. 
One  who  leases,  or  gleans.  Obs. 
or  Dial.  Eng. 

leas'er  (les'?r),  n.  A  lecsee.  R. 
lease  rod  (les).  Weariim.  ( )ne  of 
the  rods,  usually  two.  that  form 
and  keep  the  lease  at  one  end. 
lease  system.  Penology.  The 
system  of  hiring  out  prisoners  at 
a‘  fixed  rate  per  day  to  a  con¬ 
tractor  who  takes  direct  charge 
of  them  and  assumes  the  respon¬ 
sibility  for  their  care,  getting  all 
the  work  he  can  out  of  them, 
leash-  Scot.  var.  of  lish. 
leash.  Dial  Eng.  var.  of  LASH, 
leas'ing  (les'Tng),  a.  Weaving. 
That  forms,  or  is  used  in  form¬ 
ing.  a  lease  ;  as,  leasing  comb, 
motion,  etc. 

leas'ing  mak'ing  (lez'Tng  mak/- 
Tng).  Speaking  lies ;  esp.,  the 
speaking  evil  of  the  king,  his 


family,  etc.  Obs..  exc.  perh.  in 
Scots  Law.  This  form  of 
“verbal  sedition.”  as  it  was 
called,  is  fallen  into  desuetude, 
and  it  is  doubtful  if  it  survived 
the  Union.  —  leasing  maker 
leas 'ing-mon  ger,  n.  A  liar.  Ohs. 
lea'son  (le'zTi),  n.  Cookery. 
Erroneous  for  liaison.  _ 
lea'sow,  u.  Sr  v.  t.  [AS.  lees.  gen. 
hrstve. ]  Pasture  ;  meadowland. 
Ohs. 

least.  I. eased.  Re,f.  Sp. 
least.  lest. 

least'ways-'  (lest'waz'),  adv. 
Leastwise.  Dial,  or  Jlht. 
least'wise'  (-wlz'),  adv.  At 
least;  — orig.  two  words  in  the 
phrase  at  least  wise.  Obsoles. 
leasure.  +  leisure. 
leat.  Obs  pret.  of  lout. 
leat  (let),  n.  [AS.  gelsete  a  going 
out,  meeting,  outlet  ;  akin  to  E. 
let.  v.]  An  artificial  water 
trench,  esp.  one  to  or  from  a 
mill.  Eng. 
leate.  +  la  it. 

leath  (dial,  lath:  leth).  Obs.  or 
dial.  Eng.  var.  of  loath,  a. 
leath  (dial,  leth;  lath),  n 

1.  Stoppage;  rest.  Obs.  or 

Dial.  Eng.  [Dial.  Eng.  I 

2.  Mining.  A  soft  part  in  a  vein.  I 


leath  (>//<(/.  leth;  lath),  ?\  t.  Sr  i. 
To  give,  or  to  have,  rest  or  relax¬ 
ing.  Oos.  or  Dial.  Eng. 
leath'er.  v.  i.  To  lash  with  a 
thong ;  hence,  to  work  hard. 
Colloq.  or  Slang. 
leath'er-bark",  n.  Any  tree  of 
the  genus  Thymelpea. 
leather  beetle.  A  beetle  ( Der - 
mestes  vulpinus)  which  feeds  on 
leather,  etc.  [brown.  I 

leather  brown.  =  Bismarck) 
leath'er-bush  ,  n.  =  leather- 
wood. 

leather  carp.  See  carp. 
leath'er-coatL  n.  A  russet  ap- 

f»le.  Vial.  Eng.,  note  Rare. 
eath'er-ear\>/.  The  long-eared 
sunfish  ( Lepomis  megalotis). 
Loral,  r.  s. 

leath'er-flshL  n.  Any  of  vari¬ 
ous  filefishes  :  —  so  called  from 
their  leathery  skin, 
leath'er-head  .  n.  a  A  block¬ 
head  ;  a  thickhead.  Slang,  b 
A  friar  bird.  —  leath'er-head  ed, 
a.  Slang. 

leath'er-ing.  w.  The  yellow 

perch.  Local ,  5. 

leath'er-ize,  <•.  t.  To  convert 
into  leather  ;  to  treat  so  as  to  re¬ 
semble  leather 

leather  lap.  Mach.  A  leather- 


covered  polishing  lap. 
leather  mouse.  A  bat. 
leath'er-neck',  n.  A  soldier. 

Sailors'  Slang. 

leather  paper.  Paper  finished 
with  a  leatnerlike  surface.  • 
leather  plant.  Any  of  several 
asteraceous  plants  of  the  genus 
Celniisia,  with  thick  tomentose 
leaves.  Sew  Zealand,  [b  (2). I 
leather  tree.  =  leath erwoodi 
leather  turtle,  a  The  leather- 
hack.  b  A  soft-shelled  turtle  of 
I  the  family  Trionychidae.  Lo - 
|  cal,  U.  S.  [of  leather.] 

leath'er  ware',  n.  Goods  made| 
leath'er-wing'.  n.  A  bat. 
leath'er-winged'  (-wTngd'),  a. 
Having  leatherlike  wings, 
leathery  turtle.  =  leath  ep- 
i  back. 

leath'wake'  (dial,  leth'wak'), 
a.  [AS.  li&eivdc,  leo&wcdc.  Cf- 
lith  limb;  weak.]  Flexible; 
lithe:  limber.  Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng 
leattre  letter. 

l’eau  en  vient  a  la  bouche' 
(lo' ax  vy&.\  -ta  la  bobsh')-  [F.] 
It  makes  one's  mouth  water, 
leaute.  +  i.ewty. 
leav.  Leave.  Ref.  Sp. 
leave  (dial.  lav).  Obs.  or  dial. 
Eng.  var.  of  lave.  n. 


ale,  senate,  care,  ftm,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofa  ;  eve,  Svent,  €nd,  recent,  maker;  ice.  Ill;  old,  6bey,  orb,  ddd,  s5ft,  connect ;  use,  unite,  firn,  tip,  circtis,  menu ; 

II  Foreign  Word.  ^Obsolete  \  nrlant  of.  +  combined  with.  =  equals. 


leave; 
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erty  granted  by  which  restraint  or  illegality  is  removed  ; 
permission  ;  allowance  ;  license  ;  specif.,  leave  of  absence, 
as  from  military  duty. 

No  friend  has  leave  to  bear  away  the  dead.  Dnjden. 

2.  A  formal  parting  ;  farewell ;  adieu  ;  departure  ;  —  used 
chiefly  in  the  phrase  to  take  leave ,  i.  e.,  lit.,  to  take  per¬ 
mission  to  go.  “  A  second  leave Shak. 

And  Paul  after  this  tarried  there  yet  a  good  while,  and  then 
took  his  leave  of  the  brethren.  Acts  xviii.  18. 

Syn.  —  See  permission. 

leave  and  license,  Law,  a  plea  in  defense  in  an  action  of  tres¬ 
pass,  setting  \ip  the  permission  of  the  plaintiff.  —  1.  of  ab¬ 
sence,  permission  to  be  absent,  esp.  as  granted  to  a  military 
officer  or  an  official,  —  on  1.,  free  or  absent  under  leave, 
leave  (lev),  v.  t.  ;  pret.  &  p.  p.  left  (15ft) ;  p.  pr.  «.<•  vb.  n. 
leav'ing  (lev'Tng).  [ME.  leven,  AS.  Ixifan ;  akin  to  la/ 
remnant,  heritage,  lijian ,  libban ,  to  live,  orig.,  to  remain, 
b difan  to  remain,  6.  bleiben,  Goth,  bileiban.  See  live,  r.] 

1.  To  allow  or  cause  to  remain  ;  to  cause  to  remain,  or  be 
followed  by,  after  passing  away  or  cessation ;  to  have  re¬ 
maining  at  death  ;  hence,  to  bequeath  or  devise ;  as,  he  left  a 
widow  ;  he  left  a  good  name  ;  he  left  a  legacy  to  his  niece  ; 
a  burn  often  leaves  a  scar  ;  —  often  with  behind ,  after ,  etc. 
2  To  let  remain  unremoved  or  undone  ;  to  refrain  from  or 
neglect  taking,  doing,  or  changing  ;  to  let  stay  or  continue, 
in  distinction  from  what  is  removed  or  changed  :  as,  seven 
from  ten  leaves  three.  Often  with  out,  ?>2,  with,  etc.  ; 
as,  he  took  the  basket,  but  left  out  the  provisions  ;  he  was 
left  in  the  house  ;  it  was  left  over. 

If  grape  gatherers  come  to  thee,  would  they  not  leave  some 
gleaning  grapes  ?  Jer.  xlix.  !•. 

3.  To  let  be  without  interference  ;  to  suffer  to  remain  sub¬ 
ject  to  another’s  action,  control,  or  the  like  ;  to  commit ; 
refer ;  also,  to  suffer  to  be  undisturbed  in  action  ;  to  re¬ 
frain  from  interfering  with  the  control,  action,  or  the  like 
of  ;  as,  he  will  leave  it  to  arbitrators  ;  I  left  him  to  his  re¬ 
flections;  he  was  left  to  himself;  I  leave  my  hearers  to  judge. 

4.  To  put,  place,  deposit,  deliver,  or  the  like,  so  as  to  al¬ 
low  to  remain  ;  —  with  a  sense  of  withdrawing  one’s  self 
from  ;  as,  leave  your  hat  in  the  hall ;  we  left  our  cards. 

Leave  there  thy  gift  before  the  altar  and  go  thy  way.  Matt.  v.  24. 
6  To  take  leave  of  ;  to  withdraw  one’s  self  from  ;  to  go 
away  from  ;  to  depart  from  ;  as,  to  leave  the  house  ;  hence, 
■ds/ron.,  to  arrive  at  the  position  of  the  last  exterior  con¬ 
tact  (which  see,  def.  6)  with  ;  as,  the  moon  leaves  the 
earth’s  shadow  in  a  lunar  eclipse. 

Therefore  shall  a  man  leave  his  father  and  his  mother,  and 
shall  cleave  unto  his  wife.  Gen.  ii  24. 

6.  To  desert ;  abandon  ;  forsake  ;  hence,  to  give  up  ;  to 
relinquish.  “  The  heresies  that  men  do  leave."  Shak. 

Lo,  we  have  left  all,  and  have  followed  thee.  Mark  x.  28. 
7-  To  cease  from  ;  desist  from  ;  abstain  from  ;  stop. 

Now  leave  complaining  and  begin  your  tea.  Pope. 
Syn.  —  Withdraw  from,  depart  from,  go  away  from; 
abandon,  desert,  forsake  ;  relinquish,  resign,  surrender, 
forego.  —  Leave,  quit.  Leave  is  the  more  general  term, 
and  signifies  merely  an  act  of  departure  ;  quit  implies  a 
going  without  intention  of  return,  or  a  final  abandon¬ 
ment.  See  relinquish,  abandon,  let. 

Well,  we  will  leave  you  then  till  dinner  time.  Shak 
So,  boy,  you  ’re  minded  .  .  . 

To  quit  tnis  very  miserable  world  ?  R.  Browning. 
to  leave  alone,  a  To  leave  in  solitude,  b  To  desist  or  re¬ 
frain  from  having  to  do  with :  to  let  alone  ;  as,  to  leave 
dangerous  chemicals  alone.  —  to  1.  in  the  lurch,  a  In  vari¬ 
ous  games,  to  leave  behind  so  as  to  beat  by  a  certain  score, 
as  in  cribbage  by  scoring  61  before  the  loser  has  scored  31. 
See  lurch,  b  To  leave  behind  in  adverse  circumstances; 
to  desert  or  abandon  in  need.  Denham.  —  to  1.  no  stone  un 
turned,  to  leave  nothing  untried  for  accomplishing  one’s 
purpose. 

[HeJ  left  unturned  no  stone 

To  make  my  guilt  appear,  and  hide  his  own.  Drt/den. 
—  to  1.  off.  a  To  desist  from  ;  forbear  ;  stop  ;  as,  to  leave  off 
work  at  six  o’clock,  b  To  cease  wearing  or  using  ;  to 
omit  to  put  in  the  usual  position  ;  as,  to  leave  off  a.  garment. 
C  To  forsake  ;  as,  to  leave  off  a  bad  habit.  —  to  1.  one  in,  or  out 
in,  the  cold,  to  overlook  or  neglect  him.  Colloq. 
leave  (lev),  v.  i.  1.  To  remain  ;  stay.  Obs. 

2.  To  depart;  to  set  out.  Colloq. 

By  the  time  I  left  for  Scotland.  Carlyle. 

3.  To  cease  ;  to  desist ;  to  leave  off.  “  He  .  .  .  began  at 

the  eldest,  and  left  at  the  youngest.”  Gen.  xliv.  12. 

to  leave  off,  to  cease  ;  desist ;  stop. 

Leave  off,  and  for  another  summons  wait.  Roscommon. 
leave  (lev),  v.  i. ;  leaved  (levd) ;  leav'ing.  [See  leaf.] 
To  send  out  leaves;  to  leaf  ;  — often  with  out.  G.  Fletcher. 
leaved  (levd),  a.  [From  leaf.]  Bot.  Having  (such  or  so 
many)  leaves  ;  —  chiefly  used  in  composition  ;  as,  coria¬ 
ceous-tea  retf  ;  two -leaved. 


leav'en  (15v'’n),  n.  [ME.  levain ,  levein ,  F.  levain ,  L.  le- 
vamen,  alleviation,  mitigation  ;  but  taken  in  the  sense  of 
a  raising,  that  which  raises,  fr.  levare  to  raise.  See  lever, 
n.]  1.  Any  substance  acting  or  used  to  produce  fermen¬ 

tation  (which  see),  as  in  dough  or  liquids  ;  esp.,  a  portion 
of  fermenting  dough  reserved  for  this  use  ;  yeast ;  barm. 

2.  Sometimes,  any  ferment,  or,  occasionally,  the  zyrne  of 
zymotic  diseases. 

3.  Anything  which  makes  a  general  assimilating  change 
in  a  mass  or  aggregate  ;  an  admixture  or  element  that 
modifies  or  tempers  the  whole  ;  as,  a  leaven  of  wit. 

Beware  of  the  leaven  of  the  Pharisees,  which  is  hypocrisy. 

Luke  xii.  1. 

leav'en.  v.  t. ;  leav'ened  (-’nd)  ;  leav'en-ing.  1.  To 
make  light  by  the  action  of  leaven  ;  to  cause  to  ferment. 

A  little  leaven  leaveneth  the  whole  lump.  1  Cor  v.  6. 
2.  To  mingle  or  permeate  with  a  transforming  or  temper¬ 
ing  element  or  admixture  ;  to  imbue,  impregnate,  alloy, 
or  the  like  ;  —  sometimes  implying  corruption. 


With  these  a»d  the  like  deceivable  doctrines,  he  leavens  also 
his  prayer  Milton. 

leav'en-ing  (-’n-Tng),  p.  pr.  d*  vb.  n.  of  leaven.  Specif.  : 
vb.  7i.  1.  Act  of  making  light,  or  causing  to  ferment,  by 

means  of  leaven. 

2.  That  which  leavens,  or  makes  light ;  leaven.  Bacon. 

leav'ing  (lev'Tng),  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  of  leave.  Specif.  :  vb.  7i. 

1.  Thing  left ;  remnant ;  relic  ;  residue  ;  —  usually  in  pi. 

2.  i'l.  Refuse;  offal. 

Le-bel'  ri'fle  (le-b61').  [After  Col.  Nicolas  Lebel  (1838-91), 
French  officer.]  Mil.  A  magazine  rifle  of  .315-inch  caliber 
adopted  by  France.  It  is  a  bolt  gun  with  a  tubular  maga¬ 
zine  under  the  barrel,  holding  eight  cartridges  and  pro¬ 
vided  with  a  cut-off. 

Le  blanc'  proc'ess  (le-bliiN').  [After  Nicolas  Leblanc 
(1742-1806),  French  chemist.]  The  process  of  manufactur¬ 
ing  soda  by  heating  in  furnaces  a  mixture  of  sodium  sul¬ 
phate  (salt  cake),  calcium  carbonate  (limestone  or  chalk), 
and  carbon  (coal,  charcoal),  the  main  products  being  so¬ 
dium  carbonate  and  calcium  sulphide.  The  dark-colored, 
ball-like  product  is  called  black  ash,  or  soda  ball.  It  is  sep¬ 
arated  by  lixiviation  into  an  insoluble  residue,  called  soda 
waste,  alkali  waste,  etc.  (consisting  chiefly  of  calcium  sul¬ 
phide  and  hydroxide),  and  a  solution  of  sodium  carbonate, 
which  by  removal  of  the  water  by  heating  is  converted 
into  soda  ash.  Cf.  Solvay  process. 

Le  Bou  len  gd' chron'o-graph  (le  boc/laN'zha').  [After 
P.  E.  Le  Boidcnge  (b.  1832),  Belgian  artillery  officer.]  An 
electrical  instrument  used  to  determine  the  time  ol  pas¬ 
sage  of  a  projectile  between  two  screens,  in  order  to  com¬ 
pute  the  initial  or  other  desired  velocity.  It  records  the 
distance  through  which  a  rod  falls  while  the  projectile  is 
passing  between  the  screens.  The  time  is  then  computed 
from  the  laws  of  falling  bodies. 

Le-ca'ni  um  (le-ka'nT-ftm),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  Amanov,  dim. 
of  \€Kavri  dish,  pan.]  A  genus  of  naked, 
soft-bodied,  and  somewhat  hemispheri¬ 
cal  scale  insects,  the  type  of  a  subfam¬ 
ily,  Lec  a  ni  i'nae  (15k'a-nT-I'ne).  Also 
[/.  c.],  an  insect  of  any  of  the  various 
species,  which  are  also  called  soft  scales. 

They  are  abundant  and  often  nearly  cos¬ 
mopolitan,  living  on  a  great  variety  of 
plants,  and  many  are  extremely  destruc¬ 
tive,  as  Lecanium  olex ,  the  black  scale  of 
the  olive,  orange,  and  other  trees,  and  L. 
hesperidum ,  the  soft  scale,  of  the  orange, 
ivy,  and  numerous  other  plants.  The 
last  mentioned  and  also  L.  hemisphceri- 
cum  are  common  on  hothouse  plants.  - 


Lecanii 


( Leca - 


nium  olese).  Nat 

le-ca'ni  id («-kS'nl-Td), „.-lec'a-nine  ^scaieen!^?: 

(15k'a-nm  ;  -inn  ;  183),  a. 

Lec  a-no'ra  (ISk'd-no'rd  ;  201),  7i.  [NL.  ;  Gr.  A e/cai'i)  basin 
-)-  iopa  beauty  ;  —  from  the  form  and  color  of  the  apothe- 
cium.]  Bot.  A  large,  widely  distributed  genus  of  crusta- 
ceous  lichens.  Some,  as  L.  tartarea ,  are  used  in  dyeing.  L. 
esculenta  and  other  species  of  the  Mediterranean  region 
are  occasionally  used  as  food.  See  cudbear. 

Lech'e  a  (15k'e-a),  n.  [NL.,  after  Johan  Leche ,  Swedish 
botanist.]  Bot.  A  genus  of  North  American  cistaceous, 
mostly  coastal,  herbs  or  subshrubs,  the  pinweeds,  having 
much-branched  stems  and  minute  greenish  or  purplish 
trimerous  flowers.  The  radical  shoots  often  differ  greatly 
in  appearance  from  the  cauline  ones, 
lech'er  (ISch'er),  n.  [ME.  lechur ,  lechour,  OF.  lecheor , 
lecheur ,  gourmand,  glutton,  libertine,  parasite,  fr.  lechier 
to  lick,  F.  lecher  ;  of  Teutonic  origin.  See  lick.]  A  man 
given  to  lewdness  or  sexual  excesses ;  a  debauchee, 
lech'er  ous  (-u s),  a.  [OF.  lecheros.  Cf.  lickerish.]  Like 
a  lecher  ;  addicted  to  lewdness  or  lust ;  lustful  ;  charac¬ 
teristic  of,  or  of  the  nature  of,  lechery  ;  also,  lust-provok- 


leave  (dial.  lev).  Obs.  or  Scot. 
Sc  dial.  Eng.  var.  of  lief. 
leave,  v.  t  [F.  lever.  See  levy.] 
To  raise  ;  to  levy.  Ohs. 
leave'less,  a.  Leafless.  Ohs. 
leave'less,  a.  Without  leave,  or 

fiermission.  Rare. 
eave'look'er,  n.  A  municipal 
inspector  of  markets  in  some 
English  towns,  as  in  Lancashire, 
Cheshire,  and  North  Wales, 
leav 'en-iah  (16v'’n-Ysh),  a.  See 
-ISH. 

leav'en-less  (-16s),  a.  See  -less. 
leav'en  ous,  a.  Containing,  or 
having  the  properties  of,  leaven 
Ohs. 

leav'er  (lev'5r).  Obs.  or  dial. 
Eng.  com  par.  of  LIEF, 
leaver.  +  lever.  [leaves.  I 
leav'er  (lev'5r),r?.  One  who| 
leaves  devz),  n.,  pi.  of  leaf. 
leave' -tak  ing,  n.  Taking  of 
leave  ;  parting  compliments  ; 
adieu. 

leavie.  levy,  v. 

Ieav'i-ne88,  n.  [See  leaf.] 
Lead  ness.  Ohs. 

leav'ing  shop.  An  unlicensed 
pawnshop.  Slang. 
ieav'y  (lev'Y),  a  Lenfv. 
leawede.  -f*  lewd. 
lea'wiU  (le'wYl),  n.  [Native 
name.]  A  leeangle.  Australia. 
leb'an  (I5b'rtn),  n.  Also  leb'- 
ban  [Ar.  tefta/i.]  A  beverage 
of  the  Arabs  consisting  <»f  coag¬ 
ulated  sour  milk,  often  diluted 
with  water. 

Leb'a  non  man'na  (lfb'a-nrtn). 
A  kind  of  manna  obtained  from 
the  cedar  of  Lebanon  [Rib. I 
Le-ba'oth  (lS-ba'8th  ;  -5th). | 


lebarde.  -{-leopard.  [Bib.  1 

Leb-bae 'us.Leb-be'uBdr-be'ws »  | 
leb'bek  (lfcb'Pk),  n  ,  or  lebbek 
tree  An  Old  World  tropical 
mimosaceous  tree  ( Albizzia  leb¬ 
bek),  much  planted,  esp.  in 
Egypt,  as  a  shade  tree.  It  yields 
useful  timber. 

leb'es  (16b'ez),  n. ;  pi.  lebf.tes 
(16-be'tez).  [Gr.  Ac/Stjv.]  Class. 
Archseol  A  vessel  shaped  like 
the  deinos,  used  as  n  kettle. 

I!  Leb'ku  chen  (lap'koo/ivV-n),n..' 
pi.  -kuchkx.  [G.]  A  cake  of 
flour  and  honey  or  sirup,  vari 
ously  flavored  ;  also,  a  kind  of 
gingerbread. 

||  le  bois  tor  tu '  fait  le  feu  droit' 

(15  bwii  tijr'tii'  f6  le  ffl  drwa'). 
[F.]  Crooked  stick  makes 
straight  fire;  it  is  allowable  to 
resort  to  indirect  means  to  arrive 
at  an  honest  end. 

Le-bo'na  (lf-bo'nd).  D.  Rib. 
Le-bo'nah  ( -nd).  Bib. 

||  le  bon  temps  vien'dra'  (15  box 
tax  vyfl  x'dra').  [F.]  The  good 
time  will  come  ;  there ’s  a  good 
time  coming. 

II  Le  Bour  ceoio'  Gen  til  homme 

(15  boor'zYiwa'  zhax  te'vom'). 
[F.]  Sec  Jourdain,  M. 
le-bran'cho  (la-bran'cho),  v. 
[Cuban  Sp.,  perh  fr.  a  native 
name.  ]  A  common  mullet  (  Mu- 
gil  hrasiliensis)  of  the  AN  eat  In¬ 
dies  and  east  coast  of  South 
America.  Cuba. 
lecage  leakage. 

Le'cah  (le'kd).  Rib. 
lecam.  +  lic ham,  body, 
le-ca'ma  (15-ka'md),  n.  [Basuto 
leqgla.]  A  hartebeest. 


lec'a-no-man  cy  (Ick'd-nfi- 

m&n'sY),  v.  (Gr.  \etcdurj  basin 
4-  -manci/.J  Divination  by  in¬ 
spection  of  water  in  r  baBin.  — 
lec'a-no-man  cer  (-s5r),  n.  — 
lec  a-no-man'tic  (-mftn'tYk),  a. 
lec  a-no'rate  (-no 'rat),  n.  Cnem. 
A  salt  of  lecanoric  acid, 
lec'a-nor'ic  (•nBr'Ik),  <r.  Org. 
C hem .  Designating  a  white  crys¬ 
talline  acid,  Cj(jfl  14O7,  from 
several  lichens  ( Lecanora,  Roc - 
cel  la,  etc.),  regarded  as  an  anhy¬ 
dride  formed  by  elimination  of 
one  molecule  of  water  from  two 
of  oriellinic  acid, 
lec'a-no'rin  (-n5'rYn),  n.  Chem. 
Lecanoric  acid. 

lec'a-no'rine  (-rYn),  a.  Rot. 
Pert,  to,  or  resembling,  the  ge¬ 
nu-  / .  <  anora.  [rine.l 

lec  a-no'roid,  a.  Rot.  Lecano-| 
lecche.  d*  leac  h,  leech. 
leccherie.  +  lechery. 
lece.  -f  leash.  [ Obs. | 

lech,  n.  [Cf  AS.  lec.]  A  look. | 
lech  leech,  11.,  physician, 
/■..  to  cure.  [leach,  a  tub.  I 
lech(15ch).  Dial.  Eng.  var.  of | 
lech  (16k),  n.  [W.  llech .]  Ar¬ 
t'll  seal.  A  slab  or  monumental 
stone  :  specif.,  the  capstone  of  a 
cromlech. 

Le  Cha  te-lier'  py-rom'e-ter  (le 

hhA't’l-ya').  [After  H.  I.<  Cha- 
telier,  French  chemist.]  A 
thermoelectric  pyrometer  whose 
couple  consists  of  platinum  and 
a  platinum-rhodium  alloy. _ 

Le  Cha' te-lier’ 8'  law  <-y az'). 
Rhys.  Chem.  The  law  that  the 
equilibrium  of  a  system,  when 
displaced  by  a  stress,  is  displaced 


in  such  a  way  as  to  tend  to  re- 
li  ve  the  stress, 
leche.  •{•  leach,  leech 
le'chee  (le'che),  n.  (Basuto 
Irtsa.]  An  antelope  (Kobus  le- 
chee),  discovered  by  Living¬ 
stone  in  South  Central  Africa. 
It  is  nearly  as  large  as  the  water 
buck,  chiefly  Fulvous,  with 
white  belly  and  blackish  legs, 
lech'er.  a.  Lecherous  :  lewd  ; 
vile.  Obs.  [ness.  Obs.  I 

lech'er,  v.  i.  To  practice  lewd-l 
lech'er-er,  n.  A  lecher.  Obs. 
lechia.  f  litchi.  _ 
lechne,  v .  t.  (AS.  he cn  i a n .  C  f . 
leech  a  physician.]  To  heal  or 
minister  to  ub  a  physician.  Obs. 
lechour.  +  lecher. 
lech'ri-o-dont'  (lCk'rt-o-dbnt'), 
a.  [Gr.  Ae'xpio?  slantwise  4- 
-odontJ]  Zool.  Having  the  teeth 
of  the  vomer  and  pterygoids  in 
a  nearly  transverse  row. 
lech  u-guil'la  (16ch'<5t>-gel'ya), 
n.  [Sp.,  dim.  of  lechuga  let¬ 
tuce.]  Any  of  several  Mexican 
agaves  yielding  ixtle  fiber,  as 
Agave  lechuguilla,  A  hetera-% 
rant  ha,  etc. 

lechur.  •{•  lecher.  [lechee.I 
le'chwe  (Ic'chwe).  Var.  of | 
Le-cid'e-a(15-sYd'5-d),  n.  [NL., 
fr  Gr.  Aexts,  AeiciSof,  dim.  of 
Ae/cos  a  dish.]  Rot.  A  large  | 
genus  of  crustnceous  lichens 
having  a  patelliform  apotheci- 
um.  They  are  found  on  rocks  , 
and  tree  trunks,  and.  being  usu-  . 
ally  small,  resemble  stains  or 
weathered  patches. 

Le-cid  e-a'ce-ae  (-a'sf-e).  n  pi. 
[NL.]  Bot.  A  family  of  lichens 


ing.  “  A  lecherous  thing  is  wiue.”  Chaucer.  —  lech'er 
ous-ly,  adv.  —  lech'er-ous-ness,  n. 
lech'er-y  (l&ch'er-T),  n.  [ME.  lecherie ,  OF.  lecherie.  Bee 
lecher.]  1.  Free  indulgence  of  lust ;  lewdness. 

2.  Selfish  pleasure  ;  delight.  Obs.  Massinger. 

lec'i  thin  ( lSs'I-thln),  n.  [Gr.  Ae*i0osthe  yolk  of  an  egg.] 
Physiol.  Chem.  Any  of  several  complex,  waxy,  crystalliz- 
able  substances  widely  distributed  among  animal  and 
vegetable  products,  and  esp.  conspicuous  in  the  brain  and 
nerve  tissue,  in  yolk  of  eggs,  and  in  the  white  blood  cor¬ 
puscles.  On  boiling  with  baryta  water  they  yield  glycero- 
phosphoric  acid,  fatty  acids,  and  choline.  Commercial 
lecithin  is  obtained  from  egg  yolk,  and  is  used  in  medicine 
for  its  phosphorous  content. 

Le  clan  Ch6'  cell  (15-klaN  sha').  [After  Georges  Le- 
clanvhe ,  French  physicist.]  Elec.  A  zinc-carbon  cell 
whose  exciting  liquid  is  a  solution  of  sal  ammoniac.  A  rod 
of  carbon  is  tightly  packed  in  a  porous  cup  with  a  mixture 
of  manganese  dioxide  and  graphite,  and  the  whole  is  placed 
in  a  glass  vessel  containing  the  sal  ammoniac  solution  and 
a  rod  of  zinc.  The  Leelanche  cell  is  esp.  adapted  to  inter¬ 
mittent  work,  as  for  operating  an  electric  bell, 
lec'tern  (ISk'tern),  n.  Also  lec'turn,  let'tern.  [ME. 
lettome,  lettron ,  lectom ,  OF.  letrun,  LL. 
lectruiti ;  cf.  F.  lutrin ,  OF.  letrin ,  and 
LL.  lectrinum ,  fr.  leclrum  ;  fr.  L.  legere , 
ledum,  to  read.]  1.  A  choir  desk,  or  read¬ 
ing  desk,  in  some  churches,  from  which 
the  lections,  or  Scripture  lessons,  are 
chanted  or  read. 

2.  A  reading  or  writing  desk  ;  an  escri¬ 
toire.  Chiefly  Scot. 

lec'tion  (ISk'shan),  n.  [L.  lectio ,  fr.  le¬ 
gere,  ledu7n,  to  read.  See  lesson,  leg¬ 
end.]  1.  Act  of  reading.  Obs. 

2.  A  reading  ;  a  variation  in  the  text. 

We  ourselves  are  offended  by  the  obtrusion 

of  the  new  lections  into  the  text.  De  Quinccy. 

3.  Eccl.  A  lesson  or  selection,  esp.  of 
Scripture,  read  in  divine  service. 

4  Election.  Obs. 

lec'tion-a-ry  (-a-rT),  n.  ;  pi.  -RIES  (-rTz). 

[LL.  lectionarium ,  leclioiiarius.]  Feel.  A  book,  or  a  list, 

of  lections,  for  reading  in  divine  service, 
lec  ti  ster'ni-um  (ISk'tT-stQr'nT-ftm),  n. ;  L.  pi.  -nia  (-d;. 
[L.  ;  lectus  couch  -j-  sternere  to  spread.]  Class.  Antiq.  A 
solemn  sacrificial  festival  at  which  a  banquet  was  spread 
before  images  of  the  gods  placed  on  couches, 
lec'tor  (15k't#r),  n.  [L.  See  lection.]  1.  Eccl.  Orig., 
one  whose  chief  duty  was  to  read  the  lessons  in  the  church 
service  ;  a  reader;  now,  specif.,  R.  C.  Ch.,  one  ordained 
to  a  minor  order,  the  second,  at  present  regarded  chiefly 
as  a  step  to  the  priesthood.  In  the  Eastern  Church  the 
lector,  or  reader,  is  called  unagnost  (which  see). 

2.  A  reader  of  lectures,  as  at  a  college.  Obs.  or  Hist. 
lec'tor  ate  (-at),  n.  [LL.  lectoratus.’]  The  office  or  order 
of  lector. 

lec'ture  (lSk'^ur),  n.  [LL.  lectura ,  fr.  L.  legere ,  ledum ,  to 
read  :  cf.  F.  lecture.  See  legend.]  1.  Act  of  reading,  or 
what  is  read  ;  a  lection  ;  as,  the  lecture  of  Scripture.  Obs. 

2.  A  discourse  on  any  subject;  esp.,  a  formal  or  method¬ 
ical  discourse,  intended  for  instruction  ;  sometimes,  a  fa¬ 
miliar  discourse,  or  one  delivered  on  an  irregular  occasion, 
in  contrast  with  a  sermon. 

3.  A  course  of  lectures  ;  a  lectureship.  Obs.  or  R. 

4.  A  lesson  in  class;  an  example.  Obs. 

5.  A  reprimand  or  formal  reproof  from  one  in  authority, 
lec'ture,  v.  i. ;  lec'tured  (-tflrd)  ;  lec'tur-ing  (-^ur-Tng). 

To  deliver  a  lecture  or  lectures. 

lec'ture,  v.  t.  1.  To  read  or  deliver  a  lecture  or  lectures 
to  ;  specif.,  to  instruct  by  lectures. 

2  To  reprove  formally  ;  to  rebuke  ;  reprimand, 
lec'tur  er  (15k'tur-er),  n.  One  who  lectures,  as  to  classes 
in  a  college,  or  before  the  public. 

lec'ture-ship,  n.  Office  or  function  of  a  lecturer;  also,  a 
course  of  lectures  or  the  foundation  for  it. 

Lee  y  thl  da'ce-SB  (ISs'T-thT-da'se-e),  n.  pi.  [NL.  See 
Lecythis.]  Bot.  A  family  of  large  tropical  trees  (order 
Myrtales),  embracing  18  genera  and  about  220  species. 
They  differ  from  the  related  Myrtacese  in  having  alternate 
leaves  and  large  fruit  with  a  w  oody  exocarp.  Bertholletia 
excelsa  is  the  Brazil  nut  tree.  Several  genera  yield  valu¬ 
able  timber.  —  lec  y-thi-da'ceous  (-sh?<s),  a. 

Lec'y-this  (ISs'T-this),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  Arjxvdo?  an  oil 
flask.]  Bot.  A  genus  of  gigantic  South  American  trees, 
type  of  the  family  Lecythidacea?,  distinguished  by  the 

le-cont'ite  ( 16-k5n'tlt). n.  [Aft¬ 
er  John  L.  Le  Conte ,  American 
scientist  ]  Min.  A  hydrous  sul¬ 
phate  of  sodium,  potassium,  and 
ammonium,  (Na.NH4,K  ).2S04- 
2H.jO,  found  in  bat  guano  ” 
le-cofc'ro-pal,  a.  [Gr.  A e*os 
dish  +  -tropal.]  Rot.  II  or 8 e- 
shoe-shapeu,  as  certain  campv- 
lntropous  ovules.  Rare. 
lecour  •{•  liquor. 

|!  le  cofit  fait  per'dre  le  gofit' 
(15  koo  f6  per 'dr’  15  goo')  [F  1 
The  cost  causes  the  taste  to  be 
lost. 

lec-ti'ca  ( 16k-tT'ka),  n.:  pi.  -cal 
(-se).  [L.]  Rom.  Antiq.  A  kind 
of  litter,  or  portable  couch, 
lec'tor.  4  lecture. 

|| lec'tor  be-ne'vo-le(16k't5r  b5- 
n5v'Me).  [L.]  Kind  reader ; 
gentle  reader, 
lec 'torn.  •{*  lectern. 
lec'to-ry,  n.  [L.  alectoria  gem- 
wri.  lr.  Gr.  aAexToip  a  cock.]  An 
alectorian.  Obs. 
lec'to-ry.  n.  [LL.  lectonvmA 
A  reading  place.  Obs.  [Rare.  \ 
lec'tress,  n.  A  female  reader.! 
lec'trice  (16k'trYs),  n.  [F.]  A 
female  reading  companion.  R. 
lec'tu-al  (-t#-<Jl),  a.  [LL.  lectua- 
lis,  fr.  L.  lectus  bed.]  Med.  Con¬ 
fining  to  the  bed  ;  as,  a  lectval 
disease.  [An  electuary.  Obs.  I 
lec'tu-a-ry,».[See  electuary.]  | 
lect'uce.  •{•  lettuce. 
lec'tur-esB,  n.  A  female  lec¬ 
turer.  Rare.  [ture.  Rare.  I 

lec'tur-ette'.  n.  A  short  lec- 1 
lec'turn.  Var.  of  lectern. 
lec'yth  (15s'Yth  ;  le'sYth),  lec'- 
y-thid  (l  6  s'Y-t  h  Y  d),  n.  [See 


typified  by  the  genus  Lecidea.  — 
le-cid  e-a'teeous  (-shas),  a. 
le-cid  'e-i-form  ( 1  t-s  Y  d  '5-Y- 
ldrin';  158'Y-de'Y-),  a.  Rot.  Hav¬ 
ing  an  apothecium  like  that  of 
Lecidea.  [cideiform.l 

le-cid 'e-ine  (-In),  a  Bot.  Le-| 
le  cid'i-oid  (-oid),  a.  [Lecidea 
4-  -01c/.]  Bot.  Resembling  Le - 
cidea.  [Lysimachia.I  i 

Lecimachne.  Obs.  form  of  | 
lec  i-thal'bu-min  ( les'Y-thfil'bfi- 
mYn),n.  Physiol.  Chem.  A  com¬ 
pound  of  lecithin  and  albumin, 
or  other  proteid,  said  to  be  pres¬ 
ent  in  the  gastric  mucous  mem¬ 
brane  and  in  various  organs  of 
the  body- 

lec'i-tho-blast'  (16  s'Y-t  h  5- 
bl&st'),  n.  [Gr.  Ae'xi0o»  the  yolk 
of  an  egg  +  - blast .1  Embryol. 
In  developing  meroblastic  eggs, 
the  yolk-containing  blastomeres 
considered  collectively,  as  dis¬ 
tinguished  from  the  blastoderm, 
leek.  lac 

leek.  n.  A  tough  hard  clay  ;  clay 
stone  ;  flag.  Dial.  Eng.' 
leck'er.  Obs.  or  dial  Eng  var 

of  LIQUOR. 

leck'stone n.  A  stone  resistant 
to  heat,  as  trap  or  greenstone, 
used  for  the  lining  of  ovens. 

II  le  cl^'ri  ca  lisme'.  vol'li' 
l’en'ne  mi'  (15  kla're'ka'lYs’m' 
vwa'ld'  lcn'me').  [F.]  Cleri¬ 
calism,  there ’s  the  enemy  ;  —  a 
famous  expression  of  Gambet- 
ta’8  before  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies.  Mav  4.  1877. 
lec'-lex'  (16k>16ks/),  n.  A  tene-  I 
briomd  beetle  (Asida  sordida)  j 
of  the  western  United  States 


Lectern,  1. 


food,  fo'ot ;  out,  oil ;  chair  ;  go  ;  sing,  igk  ;  ^hen,  thin  ;  nature,  verdure  (250) ;  K  =r  ch  in  G.  icli,  ach  (144) ;  boN  ;  yet ;  zh  =  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Guide. 
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woody  operculate  capsular  fruit.  L.  ollaria  is  the  monkey- 
pot  tree.  See  monkey-pot,  sapucaia  nut. 
lec'y-thoid  (16s'T-thoid),  a.  Like  a  lecythus. 
lec'y  thus  (-thus),  or  lek'y  thos  (ISk'T-thfis), 
n. ;  pi.  -thi  (-thl),  or  -thoi  (-thoi).  [L.  Iccy- 
thuSy  fr.  Gr.  At)kv0o9.]  Class.  Arcfueol.  A  jug 
or  vase  for  oils,  ointments,  etc.,  in  the  older 
form  of  a  cylindrical  body,  in  the  later,  of  a 
round  and  squat  body.  The  lecythus  was  a 
favorite  with  the  Athenian  vase  painters,  the 
white  variety  with  polychrome  decorations, 
much  used  as  a  funeral  offering,  being  the 
most  famous.  Cf.  polychrome. 

Le'da  (le'dd),  n.  [L.,  fr.  Gr.  Ajj$a.]  1.  Gr. 

Myth.  The  wife  of  the  Spartan  king  Tynda- 
reus,  and  mother  of  Castor  and  Pollux,  Cly-  Lecythus. 
temnestra,  and  Helen  of  Troy.  According  to  the  usual 
account,  the  father  of  Helen  and  Pollux  was  Zeus,  who 
took  the  form  of  a  swan.  Other  accounts  make  Castor 
and  Pollux  both  sons  of  Zeus  or  both  sons  of  Tyndareus. 
2-  Zool.  &  Paleoii.  A  genus  of  bivalve  mollusks  of  the 
order  Protobranchiata  The  shell  is  elongate,  concentrically 
striate,  and  provided  with  two  series  of  small  teeth  and  an  exter¬ 
nal  ligament.  It  has  existed  since  Silurian  time,  and  is  repre¬ 
sented  by  several  living  species.  By  some  it  is  made  the  type  of 
a  family' Led 'i-d®  (l?d'Y-de). 

ledge  (18j),  7i.  [ME.  leyge  a  bar  ;  prob.  akin  to  leggen  to 
lay.  See  lay,  v.,  lie  to  be  prostrate.]  1.  A  strip  or  bar 
attached  across  or  along  a  surface,  or  from  point  to  point ; 
a  projecting  ridge  or  raised  edge  ;  a  shelf.  Specif. :  a  Join¬ 
ery.  (1)  A  strip  or  side  of  a  rabbet  against  which  some¬ 
thing,  as  a  door  or  window,  closes.  (2)  A  large  cleat,  b  A 
chair  rail,  c  Shipbuilding.  A  strengthening  or  support¬ 
ing  timber,  joist,  iron  beam,  or  the  like,  running  athwart- 
ships,  beneath  the  deck  or  about  a  hatchway  between  the 
main  beams,  d  Arch.  A  small  horizontal  molding;  a 
stringcourse  ;  a  fillet,  e  Founding.  =  ingate. 

2.  A  narrow  flat  surface  or  shelf,  esp.  one  that  projects, 
as  from  a  wall  or  declivity  of  rock. 

3.  A  layer  or  stratum  ;  a  course.  Obs.  or  R. 

The  lowest  ledge  or  row  should  be  of  stone.  Sir  11.  Wotton 

4.  Mining.  A  limited  mass  of  rock  bearing  valuable  min¬ 
eral  ;  a  lode  or  vein. 

lodged  (lSjd),  a.  Having  or  furnished  with  a  ledge  or  ledges, 
ledged  door,  a  door  made  by  nailing  boards  on  battens,  or 
large  cleats  (ledges).  Eng. 

ledg'er  (lSj'er),  n.  [Cf.  D.  legger  layer,  daybook  (fr.  leg¬ 
gen  to  lay,  liggen  to  lie),  E.  ledge ,  lie.  See  lie  to  be  pros¬ 
trate.]  1.  Any  book  kept  always  in  one  place,  as  a  bre¬ 
viary  or  a  register.  Obs. 

2.  Bookkeeping.  A  book  in  which  a  summary  of  accounts 
is  laid  up  or  preserved  ;  the  final  book  of  record  in  business 
transactions,  in  which  all  debits  and  credits  from  the  jour¬ 
nal,  etc.,  are  placed  under  appropriate  heads. 

3.  Arch,  a  A  large  flat  stone,  esp.  one  laid  over  a  tomb, 
b  A  horizontal  piece  of  timber  secured  to  the  uprights 
supporting  the  putlogs  in  a  scaffolding,  or  the  like. 

4.  A  nether  millstone.  Dial.  Eng. 

6.  (In  this  sense  sometimes  leger)  A  ledger  bait,  line, 
or  tackle  ;  as,  to  fish  with  a  ledger. 

6.  A  resident  minister  or  ambassador  or  agent, 
ledg'er.  v.  i.  ;  ledg'ered  (-erd) ;  ledg'er-ing. 

er  Fishing.  To  fish  with  a  ledger, 
ledg'er,  leg'er  (lgj'er),  a.  Lying  or 
remaining  in  a  place  ;  hence,  resident ; 
stationary.  Obs .,  exc.  in  phrases,  below, 
ledger,  or  leger,  bait,  fishing  bait  attached 
to  a  floating  line  fastened  to  the  bank  of 
a  stream,  pond,  etc.  —  1.  blade,  a  station¬ 
ary  shearing  blade  in  a  machine  for  shear-  i  „f]Lrpr  Board 
tag  the  nap  of  cloth.  - 1.  board,  a  horizon-  ^ 

taf  board  forming  the  top  rail  of  a  simple  fence,  the  hand 
rail  to  a  balustrade,  or  the  like ;  also,  any  of  the  flooring 
boards  of  a  scaffolding.  —  1.  line,  a  Music.  A  line  added 

above  or  below  the  staff  to  extend  _ 2 '“’above. 

its  compass  ;  —  called  also  added  line.  ft  - ist above 

b  See  ledger  tackle.— 1.  space,  M 
a  space  next  to  a  ledger  line 
tackle,  line,  etc.,  Fishing ,  a  tackle 
etc.,  arranged  so  that  the  lead  rests 
upon  the  bottom.  —  1.  wall,  Mining , 
the  wall  under  a  vein  ;  the  foot  wall.  Ledger  Lines  (Music). 


Obs. 

Also  leg 
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ledg'ment,  ledge'ment  (lgj'mgnt),  n.  Arch,  a  A  string¬ 
course  or  horizontal  suit  of  moldings,  such  as  the  base 
moldings  of  a  building,  b  The  development  of  the  sur¬ 
face  of  a  body  on  a  plane,  so  that  the  dimensions  of  the 
different  sides  may  be  easily  ascertained, 
ledg'y  (-T),  a.  Abounding  in  ledges  ;  consisting  of  a  ledge 
or  reef ;  as,  a  ledgy  island. 

Le'dum  (le'dfim),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  Arj6ov  mastic.  See 
labdanum.]  Bot.  A  small  genus  of  ericaceous  shrubs  of 
arctic  and  north  temperate  distribution,  having  a  decidu¬ 
ous  corolla  composed  of  wholly  separate  petals,  unappend- 
aged  anthers,  and  a  septicidai  capsule.  The  species  are 
commonly  called  Labrador  tea. 
lee  (le),  n.  [ME.  lee  shelter,  AS.  hleo ,  for  hleow ,  shelter, 
protection,  akin  to  I  cel.  hie ,  OS.  hleo ,  Sw.  la.  Dan.  lx  ; 
cf.  D.  lij.~\  1.  Shelter  or  protection ;  also,  a  sheltered 
place  ;  esp.,  Chiefly  Naut.,  a  place  protected  from  the  wind 
by  some  object ;  the  side  sheltered  from  the  wind  ;  as,  the 
lee  of  a  mountain  or  an  island. 

We  lurked  under  lee.  Morte  d'Arthure 
Desiring  me  to  take  shelter  in  his  lee  Tyndall 

2  Naut.  The  quarter  towards  which  the  wind  blows  ;  that 
side,  as  of  a  ship,  that  is  farthest  from  the  point  from 
which  the  wind  blows  ;  hence,  the  sheltered  side  ;  as,  the 
rocks  were  close  on  out  lee  ;  the  lifeboat  succeeded  in  com¬ 
ing  under  the  lee  of  the  land  into  still  water.  See  lee,  a. 

3.  Sheltered  state  or  position  ;  peace;  tranquillity.  Obs. 
by  the  lee,  the  situation  of  a  vessel,  going  free,  when  she 
has  fallen  off  so  much  as  to  bring  the  wind  round  her 
stern,  and  to  take  her  sails  aback  on  the  other  side, 
lee,  a.  1.  Sheltered.  Obs.  or  Scot. 

2.  Naut.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  part  or  side  opposite  to 
that  against  which  the  wind  blows,  or  farthest  from  the 
point  from  which  the  wind  blows  ;  —  opposed  to  weather  ; 
as,  the  lee  side  or  lee  rail  of  a  vessel. 

3.  Geol.  Facing  in  the  direction  of  motion  of  an  over¬ 
riding  glacier  ;  —  said  of  the  side  of  a  hill  or  a  knob  of 
rock.  Opposed  to  sioss. 

lee  anchor.  Naut.  a  The  anchor  on  the  lee  side  when  the 
vessel  is  under  weigh,  b  When  a  vessel  has  two  anchors 
down,  the  one  to  which  she  is  not  riding.  —  1.  gauge  or  gage. 
See  gauge,  n..  4  a.  —1.  helm.  See  1st  helm,  1.  —  1.  shore,  a 
shore  on  the  lee  side  of  a  vessel,  — a  source  of  danger  in 
stormy  weather;  hence,  to  be  on  a  lee  shore ,  to  be  in  dif¬ 
ficulties.  —  1.  tide,  a  tide  running  in  the  same  direction  that 
the  wind  blows.  —  1.  wheel,  Ann/.,  the  share  in  the  steering 
done  by  the  man  on  the  lee  side  when  there  are  two  men 
at  the  wheel.  He  is  said  to  have  the  lee  wheel  and  merely 
assists  in  putting  the  helm  over,  while  the  man  on  the 
weather  side  is  said  to  have  the  weather  wheel  and  is  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  steering.  Hence,  1.  wheelsman.  —  on  the  1. 
beam,  Naut.,  on  the  beam  to  leeward. 

lee  (le),  n. ;  pi.  lees  (lez).  [F.  lie,  peril,  of  Celtic  origin.] 
That  which  settles  at  the  bottom,  as  of  a  cask  of  liquor  (esp. 
wine) ;  sediment ;  dregs ;  —  used  now  only  in  pi.  Lees 
occurs  also  as  1  singular.  “  The  lees  of  wine.”  Holland. 

A  thousand  demons  lurk  within  the  lee.  Young 
lee'an  gle,  li'an  gle  (le'Sq'g’l),  n.  [From  native  name.] 
A  heavy  weapon  of  the  Australian  aborigines  with  a  sharp- 
pointed  end,  about  niue  inches  in  length,  projecting  at 
right  angles  from  the  main  part. 

lee'board'  (le'bord' ;  201),  n.  A  board,  or  frame  of  planks, 
lowered  over  the  lee  side  of  a  vessel  when  close-hauled,  to 
lessen  her  leeway  by  giving  her  greater  draft, 
leech  (  lech),  n.  [Cf.  LG.  leik,  Icel.  Ilk ,  Sw.  Hk  boltrope, 
staende  liken  the  leeches,  D.  lijk  boltrope.]  Naut.  Either 
edge  of  a  square  sail ;  the  after  edge  of  any  fore-and-aft 
sail.  In  England,  and  rarely  in  the  United  States,  the  leech 
of  a  fore-and-aft  sail  is  called  the  after  leech  and  the  luff 
the  forward  leech. 

leech,  n.  [ME.  leche,  Ixche ,  physician,  AS.  Ixce ;  akin  to 
Fries,  letza ,  OHG.  Idhhl ,  Icel.  Imknari ,  Sw.  lakare ,  Dan. 
Ifpge,  Goth,  lekeis ,  AS.  lacnian  to  heal,  Sw.  Idka ,  Dan .Isege, 
Icel.  leekna ,  Goth,  lekinon.']  1.  A  physician  or  surgeon  ; 
one  who  practices  healing.  Archaic,  or  Dial,  for  a  veteri¬ 
narian.  44  Leech, heal  thyself.”  Wyclifl'e  (Luke  iv.  23). 

2.  a  Any  of  numerous  carnivorous  or  blood-sucking  annu¬ 
late  worms  constituting  the  class  Hirudinea.  The  typical 
leeches  have  a  flattened  segmented  body  of  lanceolate 
outline,  broader  near  the  posterior  end,  and  exhibit  exter¬ 
nally  well-marked  annulations,  which  greatly  exceed  the 


true  segments  in  number.  At  each  end  of  the  body  there 
is  a  sucker,  the  mouth  being  within  that  of  the  anterioT 
end.  The  stomach  is  large  and  produced  at  the  sides  into 
capacious  pouches.  Leeches  are  hermaphrodite  and  the 
development  is  usually  direct.  Most  of  them  inhabit  fresh 
water,  a  few  are  marine,  and  some  tropical  forms  are  terres¬ 
trial.  They  progress  by  means  of  their  suckers,  looping 
the  body  like  a  measuring  worm,  or  swim  with  an  undu¬ 
lating  movement.  Some  permanently  attach  themselves 
to  fishes.  The  class  is  divided  into  two  orders,  Rhynchob- 
dellida  and  Gnathobdellida  (see  these  terms),  the  latter  in¬ 
cluding  the  medicinal  leech  (Hii'udo  medicinalis ),  a  Euro¬ 


pean  fresh-water  species  two  or  three  inches  long,  which 
it  used,  less  than  formerly,  by  physicians  for  bleeding  pa¬ 
tients.  b  An  insect  larva  superficially  resembling  a  leech. 

3.  Med.  An  apparatus  consisting  of  a  scarifier  and  glass 
tube,  for  drawing  blood  from  a  scarified  part  by  suction  , 
—  called  also  artificial,  or  mechanical,  leech. 

4.  One  who  clings  to  another  to  draw  gain  from  him  ; 
a  bloodsucker. 

leech  (lech),  v.  t.  ;  leeched  (leclit) ;  leech'ing.  1.  To  cure  ; 
heal;  to  treat  as  a  physician ;  to  doctor ;  as,  to  leech  wounds. 
Obs.  or  A  rchaic. 

2.  To  bleed  by  the  use  of  leeches. 

Lee'-En'field  ri'fle  (le'Sn'feld).  [After  James  P.  Lee  (b. 
1831),  American  inventor,  and  Enfield,  a  town  near  London, 
England.)  A  short  repeating  rifle  of  .303-inch  caliber 
adopted  by  Great  Britain  in  1904  for  both  infantry  and 
cavalry.  It  has  a  detachable  magazine  holding  ten  car¬ 
tridges.  It  has  a  muzzle  velocity  of  2,025  fopt  seconds,  is 
sighted  to  2,000  yards,  and  is  fitted  w  ith  a  knife  bayonet, 
leek  (lek),  n.  [AS.  liac  ;  akin  to  D.  look,  G.  lauch,  OHG. 
louh,  Icel.  laukr ,  Sw.  lok,  Dan.  log.  Cf.  garlic.]  a  A 
commonly  cultivated  liliaceous  plant  (Allium porrum) dis¬ 
tinguished  from  the  onion  by  its  smaller  cylindrical  bulb 
and  broadly  linear  succulent  leaves,  which  are  eaten  as  a 
relish,  esp.  in  Europe,  or  cooked  in  soups,  etc.  The  flavor 
resembles  that  of  the  onion,  but  is  more  pungent,  b  Any 
of  several  other  species  of  Allium;  —  usually  with  quali¬ 
fying  adjective  or  attributive,  as  wild  leek ,  etc. 

Lee  magazine  rifle.  [After  James  P.  Lee  (b.  1831),  Amer¬ 
ican  inventor. J  Mil.  An  American  .45-inch  caliber  rifle  intro¬ 
duced  in  1879  and  in  modified  form  since  adopted  by  many 
first-class  and  minor  powers.  It  had  the  then  new  feature 
of  a  detachable  box  magazine  under  the  receiver,  holding 
five  or  more  cartridges  raised  by  a  spring  at  the  bottom. 
Lee  process  (le).  Metal  Work.  A  process  for  shaping  any 
of  the  softer  metals  or  alloys,  sucli  as  copper,  brass,  zinc, 
tin,  or  aluminium,  by  simply  squeezing  it  cola  through  or 
into  a  suitably  shaped  hole.  By  the  use  of  a  very  short 
punch  or  projection  on  the  squeezing  plunger,  hollow 
work,  such  as  tubes  of  any  length,  can  be  made  in  a  single 
operation.  Called  also  extrusion,  or  squirting,  process, 
leer  Her),  a.  [ME.  fere ;  akin  to  G.  leer,  OHG.  &  OS. 
lari.l  Empty  ;  void  ;  unladen.  Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 
leer  (ler),  v.  i. ;  leered  (lerd);  leer'ing.  [Cf.  leer  cheek, 
appearance.]  1.  To  look  askance  or  obliquely  ;  to  look 
with  a  suggestive  expression,  as  of  hatred,  contempt,  lust, 
etc. ;  to  cast  a  sidelong  lustful  or  malign  look. 

I  will  leer  upon  him  as  a’  comes  by.  Shak. 

2.  To  move  furtively;  to  sneak  or  slink.  Obs. 
leer,  v.  t.  1.  To  use  in  leering  ;  as,  to  leer  the  eye. 

2.  To  entice  with  leers  ;  as,  to  leer  a  man  to  ruin.  Dryden. 
leer,  n.  [Prob.  fr.  leer,  v.]  A  gaze  askance ;  a  look  or 
cast  of  the  eye  conveying  a  sly,  sinister,  or  immodest  sug¬ 
gestion.  44  She  gives  the  leer  of  invitation.”  Shak. 

Damn  with  faint  praise,  assent  with  civil  leer.  Pope 
leer,  n.  An  oven  in  which  glassware  is  annealed, 
lees  (lez),  n.  pi.  Dregs.  See  3d  lee. 
leet  (let),  n.  [LL.  leta ;  orig.  uncert.]  Eng.  Hist.  A  court- 
leet  (see  court-baron)  ;  the  district  within  the  jurisdiction 
of  a  court-leet ;  the  day  on  which  a  court-leet  is  held.  Shak. 
leet,  n.  [Cf.  AS.  hlet  share,  lot.]  A  list ;  esp.,  a  list  of 
those  eligible  or  candidates  for  an  office.  Chiefly  Scot. 


Lecythis.]  Any  plant  of  the 
family  Lecythidace®.  Lmdley. 

led.  +  LEAD,  LEDK,  Lll). 

led.  Obs.  or  ref.  sp.  of  lead,  the 

metal. 

led  (15d).  pret.  8c  p.  p.  of  lead. 
led.  Abbr.  Ledger, 
ledar  +  leader. 
led  captain.  An  obsequious  fol¬ 
lower  or  attendant.  Obs. 
ledde  +  lead. 
led'den.  +  leaden. 
led'den.  Obs.  or  dial.  Eng.  var. 
of  leden,  language, 
led'der  Obs.  or  Scot.  &  dial. 
Eng.  var.  of  ladder. 
led'der.  Obs.  or  dial.  Eng.  var. 
of  leather.  [var.  of  lady.I 
led'dy.  Obs.  or  Scot.  &  dial .  | 
lede.  *1*  leed.  [lead. I 

lede.  Obs.  or  dial  Eng.  var.  of  | 
lede.  n.  [AS  Hod,  and  Mode, 
pi  ,  people,  nation,  Hod  man, 
chief  ;  akin  to  OS.  liud,  OHG. 
Hut,  pi.  liuti,  G.  leute ,  pi.  ;  cf. 
also  AS.  Hod  an  to  grow,  Goth. 
HudaHyOS.  liodan,OUCt.  lint  an, 
Skr.  ni/i.]  A  people  ;  a  nation  ; 
a  person.  Obs. 

leden.  Obs.  or  ref.  sp. of  leaden. 
led'en  (l?d'’n),  n.  [AS.  leden, 
lyden,  language,  speech  ;  con¬ 
fused  in  ME.  with  L.  Latin  us 
Latin.  Cf.  lede.]  Language ; 
speech  :  voice  ;  cry  ;  noise.  Obs. 
or  Dial.  Eng. 

leder.  +  leader,  leather. 
led'er-ite  (lt?d'?r-Tt),  w.  [After 
Baron  Louis  von  Lederer,  Aus¬ 
trian  diplomat.)  Min.  A  brown 
variety  of  titanite. 
ledesman.  +  leadsman. 
led  farm.  A  farm  held  with  an¬ 
other,  and  on  which  the  tenant 
does  not  reside.  Scot,  [lay, v.  1 
ledge  Obs.  or  dial.  Eng.  var.  of  | 
ledge,  v.  t.  To  allege  Obs.  or 
Scot  6c  Dial.  Eng. 
ledge,  v.  t.  6c  i.  To  form  as,  or 
supply  with,  a  ledge  or  ledges. 
Rare. 


ledge'le8B,  a.  See  -less. 
ledge'ment.  Var.  of  ledoment 
ledg'ing.  n.  Ledges  collective¬ 
ly,  or  a  ledge.  Pure. 
ledg'it  (lgj'Tt),  n.  I  Cf.  ledge.] 
A  projecting  slip  or  label,  as  in 
a  book  Scot. 

led  horse.  A  sumpter  horse,  or 
a  spare  horse,  that  is  led  along. 
LeDia'ble  Boi  teux'dS  dya'bl* 
bwa'tO').  [F.J  See  Asmodei  s 
Led'i-dae  (lfd'T-de),  n.pl.  [NL.l 
Zool.  See  Leda.  [people.  05.*. | 
ledish.n.  Pert,  to  the  lede,  or  | 
le  di  tan'nic  (le'dt-tftn'Tk),  a. 
[See  Ledum;  tannic.]  Client. 
Designating  a  tannic  acid  found 
in  the  leaves  of  the  marsh  tea. 
ledne  +  leden. 
ledron  +  lidderon. 

Le-duc'  cur'rents  (l  P-d  ii  k'). 
Intermittent  electric  currents 
of  low  potential  and  constant 
direction,  demonstrated  by  one 
Leduc,  a  French  scientist,  ns  be¬ 
ing  capable  of  producing  total 
or  partial  amestnema. 
le'dum  camphor.  Client.  A  white 
crystalline  alcohol,  Ci.-,H260, 
contained  in  ledum  oil. 
le'dum  oil.  See  oil,  Table  1. 
lee.  lye.  (var.  of  lea.| 
lee.  Obs  or  Scot.  &  dial.  Eng. | 
lee.  Obs.  or  Scot  &  dial  Eng. 
var.  of  lie.  fof  lead  I 

lee'ad  (le'wd).  Dial.  Eng.  var. | 
lee'board\  n.  The  lee  side.  Obs. 
lee '-bow'  (-bou/).  v  t.  Naut. 
To  get  under  one's  lee  bow,  as  a 
vessel,  or  to  strike  (a  wave)  with 
the  lee  bow  ;  hence,  Slang,  to 
put  at  a  disadvantage  ;  to  get 
the  better  of.  Rare. 
leece-  +  leash. 
leech  (lech),  n.  The  part  of  a 
sheep’s  fleece  that  was  next  to 
the  skin  before  shearing  ;  also, 
a  bundle  of  human  hair, 
leech.  +  leach. 
leech.  Dial.  Eng.  var.  of  letch, 
a  hog  ;  leach,  a  tub._ 

I  leech'craft'.  n.  [AS.  Uececraeft.) 


Art  of  healing  ;  skill  of  a  physi-  | 

cian.  Archaic. 

leech 'dom  (lech'dtfm),  n.  [AS. 
heccdoni  medicine.)  Obs.  or 
Hist.  1.  Art  or  science  of  medi¬ 
cine.  [cine.  I 

2.  A  medical  formula;  a  medi-| 
leeche.  +  litciii. 
leech'eat  er.  ;i.  a  The  crocodile 
bird,  b  The  spur-winged  plover, 
lee  chee'.  Var.  of  litciii 
leech'er.  n.  One  who  draws 
blood  by  the  use  of  leeches  ;  a 
physician,  ft  [craft  It.  I 

leech'er-y  (lech'?r-Y),n.  Leech- 1 
leech  extract.  Physiol.  An  ex¬ 
tract  obtained  from  leeches,  re¬ 
tarding  the  clotting  of  blood 
when  injected  into  the  body, 
leach' fin' ger,  n.  [AS  Itece fin¬ 
ger.)  The  ringer  next  to  the  little 
finger.  Ohs. 

leech  gaiter.  A  gaiter  worn  in 
Ceylon  to  protect  against 
leeches 

leech  line  Naut  One  of  the 
lines  attached  to  the  leech  rope 
of  sails,  esp.  courses,  passing  up 
through  blocks  on  the  yards,  to 
haul  the  leeches  up  and  taut  by. 
leech'man,  n.  A  physician.  Obs. 
leech  rope  That  part  of  the 
boltrope  to  which  the  leech  of  a 
sail  is  sewed. 

leech  worm.  A  leech  Rare 
leed.  Obs  or  dial.  Eng.  var.  of 
LEAD. 

leed  (led),  n.  [See  leden.]  Obs. 
or  Scot,  a  Leden,  or  language  ; 
speech,  b  Song;  tune  ;  tale. 

Le  'e-dan  (le'S-d&n).  D.  Bib. 
leef.  +  leaf,  leave. 
leef.  Obs  or  dial.  Eng.  var.  of 
LIEF.  [LOOF.| 

leef.  Scot.  &  dial.  Eng  var.  of  | 
lee'fang',  lee'fange  ,  n.  [Prob. 
lec  shelter  +fang,  n.)  Naut.  a 
A  rope  fastened  to  a  cringle  of  a 
sail,  esp.  a  jib,  to  haul  it  in.  as 
for  attaching  a  bonnet.  Rare. 
b  A  horse  on  the  deck  on  which 
travel  the  sheets  of  a  fore-and- 


aft  sail.  Eng. 

leefekye.  +  lyfkie. 
leef'er.  Obs  or  Scot  &  dial. 
Eng.  compnr.  of  lief. 
leefsel.  ^  LEVESEL. 
leef'tail.  a.  [Cf.  AS.  Uoftxle 
loving,  high  in  favor  (see  lief, 
a. ;  tell,  tale).]  Much  called 
for  :  quick-selling.  Dial.  Eng. 
leeftenaunt.  +  lieutenant. 
lee'ful.  a  \leve,  var.  of  leave  -f 
-tul.]  Lawful  —  lee'ful-ly.  adv. 
—  lee'ful-ness.  n.  All  Obs 
leege.  +  liege. 
leek.  ».  =  green-leek. 
leek  cress.  The  hedge  garlic, 
leeke.  like. 

leek'-green',  a.  Of  a  bluish 
!  green  color,  like  leek  leaves, 
leek'ish.  a.  See-iSH. 
leek'y.  a.  Like,  or  of  the  nature 
of,  a  leek  ;  made  of  leeks, 
leel  Obs.  or  Scot  var.  of  leal. 
lee'lane  (1  e'lan),  adv.  [The 
second  part  is  dial,  lane  for 
lone.]  All  alone.  Scot.  [long. I 
lee'lang  .  Scot  var.  of  livf.-| 
leemdem).  Ohs.  or  Scot  &  dial 
Eng  var.  of  leam. 
leem.  Scot.  var.  of  loom,  n.  6c  r. 
Lee'man’s  Act  (le'mtfnz ).  Eng. 
Law.  An  act  (18<»7,  30  Viet.  c. 
20)  requiring  a  seller  of  the 
shares  or  stocks  of  joint-stock 
hanks  to  state  in  the  contract  or 
agreement  of  sale  as  a  requisite 
of  validity  the  number  of  shares 
he  is  selling.  It  is  generally  ig¬ 
nored  on  the  Stock  Exchange, 
and  appears  to  be  applicable 
only  to  shares  or  stocks  not  pos¬ 
sessed  by  the  vendor  at  the  time 

Lee'-Met'ford  ri'fle.  [After 
James  P.  Lee.  American  inven¬ 
tor,  and  William  E.  Met  ford 
(1K24-99),  English  inventor.]  A 
bolt  gun  of  .303-inch  caliber  hav¬ 
ing  a  detachable  magazine  hold¬ 
ing  eight  cartridges.  It  suc¬ 
ceeded  the  Martini-Henry  and 
was  succeeded  by  the  Lee-En- 


field  as  the  British  service  rifle 

leen.  +  lend;  lin,  cease, 
leenge.  f  lino. 

||  lee'nings-plaat8'  (1  a'n  Y  i)  k  6- 
plats'),  n.  ;  pi  -I*  LA  ATS  EN 
(-plat'srn)  [D.  h ming  loan  4- 
plaats  place.]  Roman  Dutch 
Law.  A  piece  of  land  held  from 
the  government  on  payment  of 
an  annual  quitrent  So.  Africa 
||  leen'recht'  ( lan'rSKt'),  h.  [D., 
feudal  right.)  Roman  Dutch 
Law.  The  right  by  which  land 
is  held  in  feudal  tenure 
leep  (lep),  r.  f.  Sc  i.  [Cf.  Icel. 
hlcypa  to  put  in  motion,  to  cur¬ 
dle  (milk ).  Norw.  dial  Toypa  to 
scorch  (milk).J  To  boil  ;  scald  ; 
to  toast  one’s  self.  Scot.  6c  Dial. 
Eng.  [LEAP.  I 

leep.  Ohs.  or  dial.  Eng  pret  of| 
leep'full  +  lkai'Ful. 
leep'it,  p.  a  [See  leep.]  Scot. 
1.  Scorched  ;  parboiled 
2  Fond  of  heat  ;  cold-blooded  ; 
chilly  ;  meager, 
leepwynke  lapwing. 
leer,  -f  lea r,  tape;  lere,  leam. 
leer,  a  [From  leer,  v.)  Look¬ 
ing  askance,  a6  in  slyness  or  ma¬ 
lignity.  Obs. 

leer.  n.  [ME.  lere  cheek,  face, 
look.  AS.  hlior  cheek,  face;  akin 
to  OS.  hlear ,  hlior,  OD.  her, 
Icel.  hlyr .]  The  cheek  ;  also, 
complexion  ;  aspect  ;  appear¬ 
ance.  Obs. 

leer.  n.  [Cf.  dial,  and  ME.  lire 
flesh,  and  Icel.  her  the  thigh.] 
The  loin  ;  the  flank.  Obs.  or 
Dial.  Eng. 

leerd.  Leered.  Ref.  Sp- 
leere  +  lere. 
leerebord.  _  +  larboard. 
leer'i-ly  ( ler'Y-lY),  adv.  Know- 
inglv.  Slang.  [pr.  I 

leer'ing-ly,  adv.  of  leering.  p.| 
leerne.  learn. 
leer'ness.  n.  See -ness. 
leer'y  (ler'Y).  a.  [From  leer 
looking  askance.]  Knowing  ; 
suspicious.  Slang- 


leer'y.  «.  Leer,  or  empty.  Obs 

or  Dial.  Eng. 
leerypoope.  +  liripipe. 

lees,  f  LEACH,  LEASH,  LESS, 
leese  Obs.  or  Scot  &  dial.  Eng 
var.  of  LEASE. 

leese  ( lez),  v.  t.  8c  1.  [AS.  Ho* an 
(in  comp.).  See  lose.]  To 
lose  ;  to  rum,  or  be  ruined  Obs 
leese.  v.  t.  [AS.  lesan,  lysan , 
fiesan ,  fr.  Has.  See  LOOSE,  a., 
-less.]  To  loosen;  release.  Obs. 
lees'er,  n.  One  who  leeses.  Obs 
lees'ing.  +  leasing. 
lees'ing.  n.  [Sec  leese  to  lose.] 
Loss  ;  ruin  Obs. 
lees'ing,  n.  [See  i.eese  to  loos¬ 
en.]  Release.  Obs 
lee'some  (le'siYm),  a.  [See  lief, 
a. ;  1st -some.]  Pleasant.  Obs. 
or  Scot. 

lee'some.  a.  [See  leave,  n. ; 
1st  -some  ]  Lawful  ;  just.  Obs. 
lee'8ome-ly,  adv.  of  leesome, 
lawful  Obs.  or  Scot. 

Iee8t.  +  LEAST,  LEST. 

leea'ter  (les'ter).  Dial.  Eng. 
var.  of  LEISTER. 

leet.  Obs.  pret.  of  let,  to  allow 
leet  Var.  of  leat. 

leet  (let).  Dial.  Eng.  var.  of 
light,  r.  [pollack  I 

leet.  Dial.  Eng.  var.  of  lait,| 
leet.  Obs.  or  ScoL  var.  of  leed. 
leet.  n  [AS.  geltete.]  A  place 
where  roads  meet  or  cross.  Obs. 
leet.  n.  Light.  Dial.  Eng. 
leet,  n.  [Perh.  orig.  an  allot¬ 
ment;  cf.  AS.  /diet,  hlet,  lot.]  A 
pile  ;  stack.  Dial.  Eng. 
leet,  r.  t.  [From  leet  a  list.] 
To  nominate  ;  to  list  as  a  candi¬ 
date.  Scot.  \Obs.\ 

leet  ale.  A  feast  in  time  01  leet- 1 
leeth  Var.  of  leath. 
lee'tle.  a.  8c  n.  Little.  Dial,  or 
Hu  morous. 

leet'man,  n.  One  subject  to  the 
jurisdiction  of  a  court-leet. 
leeve  +  leve. 

leeve  (lev).  Obs.  or  Scot.  &  dial. 
Eng.  var.  of  lief 


ale,  senate,  c&re,  &m,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofd ;  eve,  £vent,  find,  reefint,  maker;  ice,  ill;  old,  6bey,  orb,  5dd,  sftft,  connect ;  use,  unite,  (irn,  up,  circus,  menu ; 

||  Foreign  Ward.  +  Obsolete  Variant  of.  4-  combined  with.  =  equuls- 
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lee'ward  (le'werd;  naut.  lu'erd),  a.  Naut.  Pertaining  to, 
or  in  the  direction  of,  the  part  or  side  opposite  to  the  di¬ 
rection  from  which  the  wind  blows  ;  —  opposed  to  wind¬ 
ward  ;  as,  a  leeward  berth  ;  a  leeward  ship.  —  n.  The  lee 
side ;  the  lee.  — adv .  Toward  the  lee. 

leeward  tide,  a  tide  running  in  the  same  direction  in  which 
the  wind  blows ;  also,  the  condition  so  created, 
lee'ward  ly,  a.  Naut.  Tending  to  fall  off  to  leeward  or 
to  make  leeway  ;  —  opposed  to  weatherly. 
lee'way'  (le'wa7),  n.  1.  Naut.  The  lateral  movement  of 
a  ship  to  the  leeward  of  her  course  ;  the  deviation  from 
the  course  indicated  by  the  line  of  her  keel  which  she 
makes  by  drifting  to  leeward. 

2.  Fig.  :  A  falling  off  from  the  line  of  progress ;  as,  I  fear 
he  is  making  leeway  mentally  and  physically. 

3.  Fig.  :  Margin  or  room  for  action  or  the  like  ;  as,  you 
have  an  hour’s  leeway  to  catch  the  train  ;  he  asked  his 
creditors  to  allow  him  a  little  leeway.  Colloq. 

This  use  of  the  word,  now  very  common,  arises  from 
a  confused  idea  of  leeway  as  meaning  room  to  leeward, 
left  (18ft),  a.  [ME.  left ,  lift,  luft  ;  akin  to  Fries,  leeft ,  OD. 
lucht ,  luft ;  orig.,  weak,  fr.  AS.  left  (equiv.  to  L.  i  nan  is), 
lyftadl  palsy;  cf.  also  AS.  lef  weak.]  1.  Designating,  or 
of  or  pertaining  to,  that  side  of  the  body  on  which  in  man 
the  muscular  action  of  the  limbs  is,  with  most  individuals, 
weaker  than  on  the  other  side  ;  —  opposed  to  right  ;  as,  the 
left  hand,  or  arm  ;  the  left  ear. 

2.  Situated  so  that  the  left  side  of  the  body  is  toward  it ; 
as,  the  left  side  of  a  deliberative  meeting  is  that  to  the  left 
of  the  presiding  officer  (see  left,  n.,  3);  the  left  wing  of  an 
army  is  that  to  the  left  of  the  center  to  one  facing  an  enemy, 
left  bank  of  a  river,  that  which  is  on  the  left  hand  of  a  per¬ 
son  whose  face  is  turned  downstream.  —  1.  center  or  centre, 
in  European  legislatures,  the  members  whose  sympathies 
are,  in  the  main,  with  the  members  of  the  left,  but  who  do 
not  favor  extreme  courses,  and  on  occasions  vote  with  the 
government.  They  sit  between  the  center  and  the  extreme 
left  (see  left,  n.,2).  [As  used  of  a  particular  group  usually 
cap.)  —  1.  field,  1.  fielder.  See  baseball.  — 1.  shoulder  arms, 
Mil.,  a  position  in  the  United  States  manual  of  arms  like 
that  of  right  shoulder  arms  (which  see)  except  that  the  piece 
is  held  in  the  left  hand  and  rests  on  the  left  shoulder.  — 
over  the  1.  shoulder,  or  over  the  left,  an  expression  used  as  an 
aside  to  indicate  negation  of  what  is  said  ;  as,  he  said  it, 
and  it  is  true  —  over  the  left.  Colloq.  or  Slang. 
left.  n.  1.  A  mean  or  contemptible  creature.  Obs. 

2.  That  part  of  surrounding  space  toward  which  the  left 
side  of  one’s  body  is  turned  ;  the  part  of  a  body  which  is 
on  the  left  side  ;  as,  the  house  is  on  the  left  when  you  face 
north  ;  the  left  of  an  army  ;  move  the  vase  to  the  left. 

3.  Politics.  Those  members  of  a  European  legislature  who 
have  seats  to  the  left  of  the  presiding  officer  ;  hence,  the 
liberal,  radical,  or  democratic  party,  whose  representatives 
commonly  occupy  those  seats.  [As  used  of  a  particular 
group  usually  cap.'] 

4.  In  games,  etc.,  the  person,  place,  or  action,  at  or  to 
the  left  side  ;  as  :  a  Baseball.  The  left  field  or  left  fielder, 
b  Boxing,  etc.  A  blow  with  the  left  hand. 

5  Of  things  in  pairs,  as  gloves,  etc.,  the  one  for  use  on 
the  left  side. 

left'-hand7,  a.  1.  Situated  on  the  left;  nearer  the  left 
hand  than  the  right;  as,  the  left-hand  side  or  road. 

2.  Left-handed  ;  using,  or  done  with,  the  left  hand  ;  as,  a 
left-hand  blow. 

left-hand  rope,  rope  laid  up  and  twisted  left-handed;  — 
called  also  water-laid  rope.  See  cordage.  Jllust. 
left'-hand  ed  (-hSn'dSd  ;  -did;  87;  151),  a.  1.  Having 
the  left  hand  or  arm  stronger  and  more  dexterous  than  the 
right ;  using  the  left  hand  and  arm  with  more  dexterity 
than  the  right. 

2.  Done  or  made  with  the  left  hand  instead  of  the  right; 
as,  left-handed  action. 

3.  Specif.,  designating,  pert,  to,  or  derived  from,  a  mar¬ 
riage  in  which  the  bridegroom  gives  his  left  instead  of  his 
right  hand  to  the  bride,  as  in  morganatic  marriages  ;  hence, 
morganatic  ;  as,  a  left-handed  wife ;  a  left-handed  son. 

4.  Clumsy  ;  awkward  ;  unlucky  ;  insincere  ;  sinister  ; 
malicious  ;  as,  a  left-handed  compliment. 

6.  Having  a  direction  contrary  to  that  of  the  hands  of  a 
watch  when  seen  in  front  ;  contraclockwise  ;  —  said  of  a 
twist,  a  rotary  motion,  etc.,  as  seen  from  a  given  direction, 
left-handed  screw,  a  screw  constructed  to  advance  away 
from  the  observer  when  turned  with  a  left-handed  rota¬ 
tion.  An  ordinary  wood  screw  is  right-handed. 
left7 -hand'ed  ness  (  n.  State  or  quality  of  being  left- 
left'-hand'i-ness  )  handed ;  aw  kwardness. 

An  awkward  address,  ungraceful  attitudes  and  actions,  and  a 
certain  left-hand iness  (if  I  may  use  that  word)  loudly  proclaim 
low  education.  Chesterfield. 

leg  (15g),  n.  [Of  Scand.  origin;  cf.  Icel.  leggr,  Dan.  Ifeg 
calf  of  the  leg,  Sw.  liigg.]  1.  A  limb  or  member  of  an 
animal  used  for  supporting  the  body,  and  in  running, 
climbing,  or  swimming ;  sometimes,  specif.,  that  part  of 
the  limb  between  the  knee  and  foot. 

2.  That  which  resembles  a  leg  in  form  or  use  ;  esp.,  any 
long  and  slender  support  of  an  object ;  as  :  a  One  of  the 
comparatively  long  supports  of  a  piece  of  furniture,  b  One 
of  the  branches  or  sides  of  a  pair  of  compasses  or  dividers. 
C  A  pole  or  bar  serving  as  a  support,  as  in  a  shear  legs  or 
as  a  prop  or  shore  to  a  ship  or  building. 

3.  The  part  of  any  article  of  clothing  which  covers  the 
leg  ;  as,  the  leg  of  a  stocking  or  of  a  pair  of  trousers. 

4.  One  of  the  divisions  or  branches  of  an  object  that  is 
forked,  jointed,  or  the  like.  


5.  A  bow  or  obeisance  ;  a  scrape ;  esp.  in  the  phrase  to 
make  a  leg  ;  prob.  from  drawing  the  leg  backward  in  bow¬ 
ing.  Obs.,  Archaic,  or  Jocular. 

6.  Any  of  various  objects  suggestive  of  a  leg  ;  as:  a  Naut. 
The  course  and  distance  made  by  a  vessel  on  one  tack  to 
windward  ;  as,  she  reached  the  mark  in  one  long  and  one 
short  leg.  b  Math.  Either  side  of  a  triangle  as  distin¬ 
guished  from  the  base  or,  in  a  right  triangle,  from  the  hy¬ 
potenuse  ;  also,  an  indefinitely  extending  branch  of  a 
curve,  as  of  a  hyperbola,  c  Steam  Boiler.  An  extension 
of  the  boiler  downward,  in  the  form  of  a  narrow  space  be¬ 
tween  vertical  plates,  sometimes  nearly  surrounding  the 
furnace  and  ash  pit,  and  supporting  the  boiler ;  —  called 
also  water  leg.  d  Grain  Elevator.  The  case  containing 
the  lower  part  of  the  belt  which  carries  the  buckets,  e 
Telephony.  A  branch  or  lateral  circuit  connecting  an  in¬ 
strument  with  the  main  line.  1  Mining.  Either  of  the  two 
inclined  sides  of  an  arch-formed,  or  saddle,  deposit.  ^4m5- 
tralia.  g  Elec  A  branch  circuit ;  one  phase  of  a  poly¬ 
phase  system. 

7.  Cricket,  a  That  part  of  the  on  side  of  the  field  near, 
and  in  a  line  with,  the  batsman.  Chiefly  in  phrase  to  leg. 
b  Short  for  long  leg,  short  leg,  leg  before  wicket ,  etc.  See 
cricket,  n. 

8  Short  for  blackleg.  Slang,  Eng. 

leg  before,  or  1.  before  wicket.  See  cricket,  n.  —  to  have  legs. 

Chiefly  Naut.,  to  be  fast  or  speedy.  Slang. 
leg  (lgg),  v.  i.  &  t.  ;  legged  (lSgd);  leg'ging  (lSg'Tng). 
To  use  the  legs,  as  in  walking  or  running  (usually  with  it)  ; 
to  affect  or  effect  by  action  on  or  with  a  leg  or  legs-, 
leg'a-cy  (lgg'a-si),  n.  ;  pi.  -cies  (-sTz).  [OF.  legacie  the 
office  of  a  legate,  fr.  legal  a  legate,  L.  legalus.  See  legate.] 

1.  The  dignity,  office,  or  function  of  a  legate,  delegate,  or 
deputy  ;  also,  a  body  of  delegates.  Obs. 

2.  The  business  committed  to  a  delegate ;  commission ; 
as,  his  dying  legacy.  Obs.  or  R. 

He  came  and  told  his  legacy  Chapman 

3.  A  gift  of  property  by  will,  esp.  of  money  or  other  per¬ 
sonal  property  ;  a  bequest.  Legacies  are  variously  classi¬ 
fied  according  to  their  nature  as  a  cumulative  legacy  (one 
additional  to  a  previous  legacy  given  in  the  same  will),  de¬ 
monstrative,  modal,  specific,  etc.  See  these  terms. 

4.  Something  coming  from  an  ancestor  or  predecessor  ; 
as,  a  legacy  of  shame. 

le'gal  (le'gal),  a.  [L.  legalis,  fr.  lex,  legis,  law  ;  peril, 
orig.,  that  which  lies  or  is  fixed  (cf.  L  lectus  bed),  and  if 
so  akin  to  E .lie,  law;  or  perh.  to  L.  legere  to  gather, 
read,  Gr.  Keyeiv  to  gather,  count,  say  (cf.  legend)  :  cf.  F. 
legal.  Cf.  loyal,  leal.]  1.  Of  or  pert,  to  law  ;  arising 
out  of  or  by  virtue  of,  or  included  in,  law  ;  based  upon,  or 
governed  by,  law  —  whether  (1)  law  in  general  (as,  legal 
knowledge,  legal  literature,  legal  authority,  legal  capacity, 
etc.) ;  or  (2)  specif.,  the  system  of  legal  rules  called  law,  as 
distinguished  from  equity ,  in  English  law,  or  any  analogous 
system  (cf.  quiritarian)  ;  as,  he  is  entitled  to  legal  but 
not  equitable  relief.  See  phrases  below  ;  also  law. 

2.  In  conformity  with,  or  permitted  by,  law;  lawful ;  as, 
the  act  was  entirely  legal ;  —  opposed  to  illegal,  unlawful. 

3.  Enforced,  protected,  given  effect  to,  or  the  like,  in 
courts  of  law; — distinguished  from  equitable ;  as,  legal 
assets,  a  legal  right,  legal  remedy,  etc. 

4.  Civil  Law.  Specif.  :  Arising  by  operation  of  law,  as  dis¬ 
tinguished  from  that  which  arises  by  agreement  or  act  of 
the  parties  ;  as,  tacit  liypoth  cs  are  sometimes  called  legal. 
6.  Under  the  Mexican  customs  laws,  designating  the 
weight  of  articles  which,  for  the  levying  of  duties,  are 
weighed  with  the  wrapping,  covering,  envelope,  box,  or 
the  like,  which  is  inside  the  outer  case  or  covering,  if  any. 
6  Theol.  a  According  to  the  old  or  Mosaic  dispensation; 
in  accordance  with  the  law  of  Moses,  b  According  to  the 
law  of  works,  as  distinguished  from  free  grace  ;  resting  on 
works  for  salvation. 

Syn.  —  Legitimate,  licit,  authorized.  See  lawful. 
legal  cap,  a  kind  of  folio  writing  paper,  made  for  the  use  of 
lawyers,  in  long  narrow  sheets  which  have  the  fold  at  the 
top  or  narrow  edge.  See  paper.  Table.  —  1.  estoppel,  1.  fore¬ 
closure.  1.  fraud.  See  estoppel,  foreclosure,  fraud,  2.—  1. 
heir,  an  heir  at  law  ;  one  who  takes  as  heir  by  operation  of 
law.  —  1.  hypothec,  Law,  a  tacit  hypothec.  So.  A  frrca.  —  1. 
jointure.  See  jointure,  3.  —1.  man  or  person.  Law,  a  person 
of  full  legal  rights,  that  is,  not  debarred  of  any  of  his  rights 
in  court  by  outlawry,  excommunication,  infamy,  or  dis¬ 
qualification.  Such  a  person  was  said  to  be  rectus  in  curia. 

—  1.  medicine.  =  forensic  medicine.  See  medical  juris¬ 
prudence.  —  1.  memory,  the  legal  recognition  of  past  events 
or  facts  as  affecting  rights.  Cf.  time  immemorial. 

In  English  jurisprudence  “  legal  memory"  is  said  to  extend 
as  far  as,  but  no  farther  than,  the  coronation  of  Richard  I. 
(Sept.  3.  1189).  Encyc.  lint 

—  1.  quay,  in  England,  a  wharf  which  is  licensed  to  receive 
and  store  bonded  goods.  —  1.  representative.  Lair.  See 
representative.  — 1.  reversion.  Scots  Law.  See  reversion. 

—  1.  separation.  Law.  See  a  mensa  et  thoro.  — 1.  tender. 
Law.  a  The  act  of  tendering  in  the  performance  of  a  con¬ 
tract  or  satisfaction  of  a  claim  that  which  the  law  pre¬ 
scribes  or  permits,  and  at  such  time  and  place  as  the  law 
prescribes  or  permits,  b  That  currency,  or  money,  which 
the  law  authorizes  a  debtor  to  tender  and  requires  a  cred¬ 
itor  to  receive  in  payment  of  money  obligations.  It  dif¬ 
fers  in  different  countries.  Gold  coins  are  legal  tender  in 
both  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  at  their  nominal 
value  to  any  amount  when  not  below  the  limit  of  weight 
and  tolerance,  and  when  below  that  in  proportion  to 
weight.  In  the  United  States  standard  silver  dollars  and 
treasury  notes  are  legal  tender  to  any  amount  unless  the 
contrary  is  stipulated  in  the  contract ;  subsidiary  silver 


lee-wan'  (le-wiin';  le'wan),  n. 
Prob.  fr.  Ar.  Itwdn  anteroom.] 
n  the  Levant  (Egypt,  Pales¬ 
tine,  etc.)  the  raised  floor  on 
which  is  placed  the  cushion 
forming  the  divan.  It  often  fills 
almost  the  whole  room  or  alcove, 
lee'ward-most  (-m6st ;  -mfist), 
a.  Most  leeward, 
lee'ward-ness,  n.  See -ness. 
lee'wUl  de'wTl),  I  Native 
name.]  A  leeangle.  Australia. 
leeze  me  (lez'mC).  [For  lief  is 
me.  Oxf.  E.  D.)  A  phrase  of 
congratulatory  endearment ;  I 
am  nappy  in  thee,  or  proud  of 
thee.  Scot. 

lef.  +  LIEF,  LIVE. 

let  Obs.  or  dial.  Eng.  var.  of 
le  af,  leave. 

Lef' a-na, or  -nah  (16f '«-na ).  Bib. 

lefdi.  +  LADY.  [LIEF,  LIVE.  I 
lefe.  +  LEAF,  LEAVE,  LEVE,| 


Le  Fev're  (16  f?v'r’).  A  poor 

lieutenant  whose  story  is  told  in 
Sterne’s  “  Tristram  Shandy.” 
lefnesse.H.  [CLuelieve;  -ness.] 
Belief  ;  faith.  Obs. 
lef'sel.  +  levesel. 
lef'sum  +  I.EESOME. 
left  (b  ft), //ret.  tfp.j>-  of  leave. 
left,  adr.  On  or  to  the  left 
lefte.  +  lift. 
leftenaunt.  +  lieutenant. 
left'-eyed',  a.  Having  the  left 
eye  much  stronger  than  the 
right  ;  using  the  left  eye  by  pref¬ 
erence.  ,  ,  _ 

leit'-footed,  a.  Having  the  left 
foot  or  leg  stronger  and  more 
dexterous  than  the  right ;  using 
the  left  foot  or  leg  by  preference. 
—  left  -foot'ed-ness,  n. 
left  -hand'ed-ly,  adv.  of  left- 
handed.  See -ly. 
left -hand 'er,  n.  A  left-handed 


erson  ;  a  thing  used  in  the  left 
and  ;  an  action  by,  or  thing 
done  by,  the  left  arm. 
left'most  (Kft'most),  a.  Far 
thest  off  on  the  left, 
left 'ness.  n.  See  -ness. 
left'-off  .a.  Laid  aside  icast-off. 
left 'ward  (16ft'w?rd),  adv.  firm 
Toward  or  on  the  left  Bide, 
left'wards  (-w5rdz),  adv.  To¬ 
ward  the  left, 
le'ful  +  leeful. 
leg.  Abbr  Legal  :  legate  ;  le¬ 
gato  ;  legend  ;  legislative  ;  legis¬ 
lature  ;  legit  ( L.,  h  e,  o  r  she, 
reads)  ;  legunt  (L.,  they  read), 
legacine.  +  legatine. 
leg'a-cy,  r.  t.  Obs.  or  R.  1.  To 
send  as  legate. 

2.  To  give  ns  a  legacy,  [duty. I 
legacy  duty.  Laiv.  See  death  | 
legacy  hunter.  One  who  flatters 
and  courts  some  one  for  the  sake 


of  procuring  n  legacy, 
le'ga-de'ro  (la/ga-tha'ro  ;  14P>), 
n  ,*  pi.  -ros  (S/>.  -ros).  [Amer. 
Sp  ,  fr  Sp  legar,  ligar, to  fasten, 
L.  ligare.  See  ligature.]  A 
stirrup  strap.  Southwestern  U 
S.  fir  Mer.  [=  legal  man.1 
11  le-ga'lis  ho'mo  [L.]  Law.  \ 
le'gal-ly,  adv.  of  legal. 
le'gal-ness.  n.  See -ness. 
legand.  +  legend. 
leg'an-tine,  a.  Legatine.  Obs. 
leg'ate.  n.  [L  legation,  p.  p. 
neut.  of  legat  e  to  bequeath.]  A 
legacy.  Obs.  [or/?.  I 

le-gate',  r.  t  To  bequeath.  Obs.  \ 
leg'ate-ship.  n.  See  -ship. 

II  le-ga'ti,  id.  of  leg  ATI’s, 
le-ga'tion-a-ry  (1  t-g  a's  h  v  n-ft- 
r\),  a.  Pert,  to  a  legation  Rare. 
leg'a-tive  ( 1  e  g'd-t  I  v).  [L. 

te*/afir»<$.]  Of  or  pert,  to  a  legate 
or  deputy.  Rare. 


coins  for  sums  not  over  $10,  minor  (nickel  or  bronze)  ooins 
for  not  over  25c.  No  other  form  of  money  is  legal  tender 
for  debts  to  private  parties.  In  Great  Britain  silver  coins 
are  legal  tender  for  not  over  40s.,  the  farthing  for  not  over 
6d.,  and  other  bronze  coins  for  not  over  12d.  —  legal-tender 
bond.  Finance ,  a  bond  made  payable  in  any  form  of  monej 
that  is  legal  tender  for  the  payment  of  debts.  —  legal  terms. 
See  term.  Scot.  —  1.  year.  See  year. 

le'gal  (le'gal),  n.  A  legal  requirement,  formality,  right, 
or  the  like  ;  specif.,  Scots  Law ,  short  for  legal  reversion 
(see  reversion). 

le'gal-ism  (-Tz’m),  n.  Strictness,  or  the  doctrine  of  strict¬ 
ness,  in  conforming  to  law,  or,  in  theology,  in  adhering  to 
the  doctrine  of  justification  by  works  (see  legal,  6).  — 
le'gal  1st  (  Tst),  n.  —  le  gal-ls'tlc  (-Ts'tTk),  a. 

le-gal'i-ty  (le-gXl'T-tT),  n.  ;  pi.  -ties  (-tYz).  [Cf.  LL.  le - 
ga/itas,  F.  ttgaliU.  Cf.  loyalty.]  1.  Conformity  or  at¬ 
tachment  to  law,  or  observance  of  law  ;  specif.,  Theol., 
conformity  to,  or  reliance  upon,  the  letter  of  the  law  (see 
legal,  G). 

2.  Quality  or  state  of  being  legal ;  lawfulness. 

3.  A  peculiarity  of  speech,  opinion,  or  custom  characteris¬ 
tic  of  the  legal  profession.  Rare. 

le  gal  i  za'tlon  (le'gal-T-za'shwn ;  -I-za'slmn),  n.  Act  of 
legalizing. 

le'gal  ize  (le'gal-iz),  v.  t. ;  -ized  (-izd) ;  -iz'ing  (-Iz'ing). 
[Cf.  F.  legaliser.]  1.  To  make  legal ;  to  give  legal  valid¬ 
ity  or  sanction  to. 


or  app 

leg'a-ta-ry  OSg'd-ta-rT),  n.  [L.  legatarius,  fr.  legatariuse n- 
joined  by  a  last  will.  See  legacy.]  1.  A  legatee.  Obs.  or  R. 
2.  A  legate.  Rare. 

leg'a-ta-ry,  a.  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  being,  a  legacy. 

leg'ate  (15g'at),  n.  [ME.  legal,  L.  legatus,  fr.  legare  to 
send  with  a  commission  or  charge,  to  depute,  fr.  lex,  legis , 
law  :  cf.  F.  legal.  See  legal.]  1.  An  ecclesiastic  represent¬ 
ing  the  Pope  and  invested  with  the  authority  of  the  Holy 
See.  Legates  are  of  three  kinds  :  a  Legati  a  latere,  desig¬ 
nated  by  the  Pope  as  “  fratres  nosin',”  and  by  a  decree  of 
Innocent  IV.  always  chosen  from  the  rank  of  cardinals. 
They  are  called  ordinary  or  extraordinary  legates,  the  for¬ 
mer  governing  provinces,  and  the  latter  class  being  sent 
to  foreign  countries  on  extraordinary  occasions,  b  Legati 
missi,  who  correspond  to  the  ambassadors  of  temporal 
governments,  c  Legati  nati,  or  legates  by  virtue  of  their 
ofiice,  as  the  archbishops  of  Salzburg  and  Prague. 

2.  Ambassador  or  envoy  ;  a  delegate  or  messenger. 

3-  Rom.  Mist,  a  An  official  assistant  given  to  a  general 
or  to  the  governor  of  a  province,  b  Under  the  emperors, 
a  governor  sent  to  a  province. 

Syn.  —  Legate,  envoy,  ambassador,  when  used  figurative¬ 
ly,  always  carry  more  or  less  distinct  reference  to  their 
official  senses. 

leg'a-tee'  (lSg'a-te'),  n.  [See  legate,  legacy.]  Law. 
One  to  whom  a  legacy  is  bequeathed. 

leg 'a  tine  (lgg'd-tTn  ;  -tin),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  legate  ; 
as,  legatine  power ;  legatine  commission.  Holinshed. 
legatine  constitution,  an  ecclesiastical  law  enacted  in  a  lega¬ 
tine  synod,  as  those  held  under  cardinals  Otho  and  Otlio- 
bon,  legates  of  Gregory  IX.  and  Clement  IV.  — 1.  synod, 
Eccl.,  a  synod  presided  over  by  a  legate. 

le-ga'tion  (le-ga'shwn),  n.  [L.  legatio:  cf.  F.  legation. 
See  legate.]  1.  The  sending  forth  or  commissioning  one 
person  to  act  for  another ;  also,  the  errand  on  which  one 
is  sent.  “  The  Divine  legation  of  Moses.”  Bp.  Warburton. 

2.  A  legate  or  envoy  and  the  persons  associated  with  him 
in  his  mission  ;  an  embassy  ;  or,  in  stricter  usage,  a  diplo¬ 
matic  minister  and  his  suite  (esp.  when  not  of  the  first 
rank) ;  a  deputation.  See  diplomatic  agent. 

3.  The  place  of  business  or  official  residence  of  a  diplo¬ 
matic  minister  at  a  foreign  court  or  seat  of  government. 

4  A  district  under  the  jurisdiction  of  a  legate,  as,  for¬ 
merly,  one  of  the  papal  provinces. 

5-  The  office  and  dignity  of  a  legate  ;  legateship. 

II  le-ga'to  (la-ga'to),  a.  d-  adv.  [It.,  tied,  joined.]  Music. 
Smoothly  connected  ;  without  breaks  between  the  succes¬ 
sive  tones.  It  is  often  indicated  by  a  lie,  thus  *  s. _ ✓  , 

or - , - ,  written  over  or  under  the  notes  to  be  so 

performed;  —  opposed  to  staccato.  —  ??.  A  smoothly  con¬ 
nected  manner  oi  playing,  or  a  passage  so  played. 

leg  bridge.  A  type  of  bridge  for  small  spans  m  which  the 

floor  girders  _ _ 

are  rieidly 
secured  at 
their  ex- 
tremities  to 
supporting 

steel  legs,  — 

driven  into 
the  ground 
as  piling,  or 
resting  o  n 
mudsills. 


leg'end  (lSj'end ;  le'jend ;  277),  n.  [ME.  legende,  OF. 
legendc ,  F.  Itgende ,  LL.  legenda,  fr.  L.  legendus  to  be 
read,  fr.  legere  to  read,  gather ;  akin  to  Gr.  Xcyciv  to 
gather,  speak.  Cf.  collect,  dialogue,  lesson,  logic.] 

1.  A  story  of  life,  as  of  a  saint,  or  a  collection  of  such 
stories;  specif,  [cap.],  the  Golden  Legend.  Hence,  a 
narrative  or  history  ;  story.  Obs.  or  Hist. 

2.  A  list ;  a  record  ;  a  roll.  Obs. 

3.  Eccl.  A  book  containing  Scripture  lessons  and  a  chron¬ 
icle  or  register  of  the  lives  of  saints,  formerly  read  at  mat¬ 
ins,  and  in  the  refectories  of  religious  houses.  Obs.  or  Hist. 
4  Any  story  coming  down  from  the  past,  esp.  one  popu- 


le-ga'tor  (lf-ga'tOr  :  lCg'd-tfir'), 
n.  [L.,  fr.  legare.  See  legacy.] 
Law.  One  who  bequeaths  a  leg¬ 
acy  ;  a  testator.  Rare.  —  leg^ 'a- 
to'rl-al  (16g/«-t5'rT-dl),a.  Rare. 
||  le  ga-tu'ra  (la'gh-too'ra),  n.  ; 
pl.  legati: re  (-ril).  [It.  See 
ligature.]  Music.  A  tie  or 
brace  :  a  slur  ;  a  syncopation, 
leg'a-ture.  n.  Legateship.  Obs. 
||  le-ga'tus  (l?-ga'ti<B).  n.;  pl.  -ti 
(-ti).  [L.]  Legate.  —  le-ga'tus  a 
la'te-re  (a  lat'f-re).  [L.],  lit.,  a 
legate  from  the  side:  a  confiden¬ 
tial  legate.  See  legate,  1  a.  — 
1.  mis'sus.  See  legate,  1  b  — 
1.  na'tus.  [L.]  See  legate,  1  c. 
leg  bail.  Escape  by  flight.  Slang. 
leg  boot.  A  boot  tor  a  horse’s  leg. 
leg  break.  Cricket.  A  break 
from  on  to  off. 

leg  bye.  Cricket.  A  bye  made 
on  a  ball  that  glances  off  the 


|  body  (except  the  hand  or  wrist), 
leg  dollar.  See  coin. 
lege.  +  LEAGUE,  LEDGE,  LIEGE, 
legeance.  +  allkgeance.  li- 
okance.  [dance.  05#.| 

lege  de  moy  Prob.  an  old | 

II  le'gem  po'ne  (le'jgm  po'ne). 
[L.]  Lit.,  place  the  law  ;  — first 
words  of  the  Latin  version  (and 
hence  used  as  the  heading)  of 
the  5th  division  of  Psalm  cxix. 
(cxviii.  in  the  Vulgate  and 
Douav  Bibles).  As  this  divi- 
sion  begins  the  Psalter  for  the 
25th  morning  of  the  month,  the 
wordscame  to  be  associated  with 
March  25th,  a  quarter  day ,  and 
hence  were  used  allusively  for 
payment  of  money  ;  cash  dowm; 
;  ready  money.  Obs. 
le§en.  f  laogin. 
le^gend.  Erron.  for  legion. 
1  “  A  legend  of  angels.”  Shak . 


food,  foot ;  out,  oil ;  chair  ;  go  ;  sing,  ii)k  ;  then,  thin  ;  nature,  verdure  (250) ;  K  rr  ch  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144) ;  boN  ;  yet ;  zh  _  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Guide. 

Full  explanations  of  Abbreviations,  Signs,  etc.,  immediately  precede  the  Vocabulary. 
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LEGITIMATE 


larly  taken  as  historical  though  not  verifiable  by  historical 
record ;  a  tradition. 

5.  An  inscription,  motto,  or  title,  esp.  one  surrounding  the 
field  in  a  medal  or  coin,  or  placed  upon  a  heraldic  shield 
or  beneath  an  engraving  or  illustration. 

Syn.—  See  myth. 

leg'end  (lSj'Snd  ;  le'jend),  v.  i.  ;  leg'end-ed  ;  leg'end-ing. 

1.  To  describe,  tell,  or  narrate  in  or  as  a  legend.  Bp.  Hall. 

2.  To  supply  with  a  legend,  or  inscription, 
leg'end-a-ry  (lSj'en-da-rl),  a.  [Cf.  F.  legendaire ,  LL.  le- 

gendarius.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  legend  or  legends  ;  con¬ 
sisting  of  legends  ;  like  a  legend  ;  fabulous ;  as,  legendary 
writers.  —  n.  A  legendary  writer  or  book. 

Syn.  —  See  traditional. 

Le-gen'dri-an  (le-j5n'drT-ftn),  a.  Math.  Of  or  pertaining 
to  A.  M.  Legendre  (1752-1833),  the  French  mathematician, 
or  his  discoveries.  —  n.  =  zonal  harmonic. 


Legendrian  coefficient  function.  =  zonal  harmonic.  — L. 
symbol,  or  Le-gen'die’s  (le-zhaN'd’rz)  symbol,  Math .,  the  sym¬ 
bol  where  n  is  any  positive  or  negative  integer  not 
divisible  by  the  positive  prime  odd  integer  p,  introduced 
by  Legendre  to  denote  4- 1  or  —1  according  as  n  is,  or  is 
not,  a  quadratic  residue  of  p. 

leg'end-ry  (lej'en-drl),  n.  Legends  collectively  ;  legend¬ 
ary  story. 

leg'er  (l&j'er),  a.  Remaining  in  place  ;  permanent,  etc. 

Var.  of  ledger.  —  leger  line,  etc.  See  ledger,  a. 
leg'er,  a.  [F.  leger,  fr.  LL.  (assumed)  leviarius ,  fr.  L. 
levis  light  in  weight.  See  levity.]  Light ;  slender;  slim; 
trivial.  Obs. 

leg  er-de  main'  (lSj'er-de-man'),  n.  [F.  leger  light,  nimble 
-f-  de  of  -f-  main  hand,  L.  manus.  See  leger;  manual.] 
Sleight  of  hand  ;  a  trick  of  sleight  of  hand  ;  lienee,  any 
artful  deception  or  trick.  — leg  er-de  maln'ist,  n. 
legged  (lSgd  ;  in  comb.,  -15g'5d  or  -lggd),  a.  [From  leg.] 
Having  legs  ;  — chiefly  in  comb.  ;  as,  a  Ion g-legged  man  ; 
a  two -legged  animal.  “  Legged  like  a  man.”  Shuk. 

legged  dollar.  =  leg  dollar.  See  coin,  Table. 

II  leg  gle'ro  (lSd-ja'ro),  a.  &  adv.  [It.]  Music.  Light  or 
graceful;  in  a  light,  delicate,  and  brisk  style, 
leg'ging  (lSg'Yng),  n.  Also  leg'gln.  [From  leg.]  A 
cover  for  the  leg,  like  a  long  gaiter  ;  —  chiefly  in  pi. 
leg'horn  (18g'li8rn  ;  277),  n.  1.  A  plaiting,  used  for  hats 
and  bonnets,  made  from  leghorn  straw  grown  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  in  Tuscany,  Italy,  and  cut  green  and  bleached  ;  —  so 
called  from  Leghorn,  the  place  of  exportation. 

2.  A  hat  or  bounet  of  this  plaiting. 

3.  [cap.']  One  of  a  breed  of  rather  small  hardy  do¬ 
mestic  fowls  originating  in  Italy,  but  now  widely  kept 
and  valued  as  prolific  layers.  The  principal  varieties  are 
the  brown,  black,  white,  buff,  and  silver  duckwing  leg¬ 
horns.  All  have  smooth  yellow  legs,  white  ear  lobes,  and 
usually  single  combs,  though  rose-combed  strains  are  bred. 

leghorn  straw.  The  straw  of  a  variety  of  wheat  ( Triticum 
sativum  turgidum)  used  extensively  for  plaiting, 
leg'l-bil'l-ty  (lSj'T-bil'T-tT),  7i.  Quality  of  being  legible; 
legibleness. 

leg'l-ble  (lSj'Y-b’l),  a.  [L.  legibilis ,  fr.  legere  to  read. 
See  legend.]  1.  Capable  of  being  read  or  deciphered  ; 
distinct  to  the  eye  ;  plain  ;  —  used  of  writing  or  printing  ; 
as,  a  fair,  legible  manuscript. 

The  stone  with  moss  and  lichens  so  o’erspread. 

Nothing  is  legible  but  the  name  alone.  Longfellow. 


2.  Capable  of  being  discovered  or  understood  by  apparent 
marks  or  indications ;  as,  the  thoughts  of  men  are  often 
legible  in  their  countenances. 

—  leg'i  ble-ness.  n.  —  leg'i-bly,  adv. 
le'giOR  (le'jun),  Ji.  [ME.  legioun ,  OF.  legion ,  F.  legion , 
fr.  L.  legio,  fr.  legere  to  gather,  collect.  See  legend.] 

1.  Rom.  Antiq.  A  body  of  soldiers  forming  the  principal 
unit  of  the  army  and  varying  in  uqmber  from  3,000  foot 
soldiers  and  300  knights,  or  cavalrymen,  in  early  times  to 
5,000-6,000  foot  soldiers  under  the  empire.  Under  the  re¬ 
public  until  the  time  of  Marius,  the  normal  strength  of  a 
legion  was  300  knights  and  4,200  foot  soldiers,  3,000  heavy- 
armed  and  1,200  light-armed.  In  early  times  a  formation 
like  the  Greek  phalanx  was  used  ;  about  b.  c.  390,  the  for¬ 
mation  by  maniples  was  introduced,  which  latter  prevailed 
until  the  time  of  Marius,  who  substituted  the  cohort  for¬ 
mation  and  made  other  changes,  such  as  the  removal  of 
the  cavalry  and  the  light-armea  infantry.  The  heavy- 
armed  soldiers  were  divided  into  three  classes,  according  to 
their  length  of  service  and  familiarity  with  warfare, 
which  under  the  manipular  formation  formed  three  divi¬ 
sions,  the  first  and  second  of  1,200  men  each  and  the  third 
of  600,  drawn  up  in  ranks  in  open  order,  the  distance  be¬ 
tween  the  ranks  corresponding  to  the  breadth  of  each  man¬ 
iple  in  front.  The  maniple  was  a  tenth  of  each  division, 
and  thus  consisted  of  120  men  in  the  first  tw’O  divisions  and 
60  men  in  the  third.  The  cohort  was  a  tenth  of  the  legion, 
and  in  each  were  three  maniples  of  the  three  classes  of 
soldiers.  The  customary  battle  array  under  the  cohort 
formation  was  in  three  divisions,  the  first  of  four  cohorts 
and  the  second  and  third  of  three  each. 

2.  A  military  force  ;  an  army  ;  military  bands. 

3-  A  great  number  ;  a  multitude. 

Where  one  sin  has  entered,  legions  will  force  their  way  through 
the  same  breach.  Rogers. 


4.  Zool.  A  category  of  varying  rank  (sometimes  corre¬ 
sponding  to  a  superfamily,  and  sometimes  nearly  equiva¬ 
lent  to  a  class)  used  in  some  systems  of  classification. 
Legion  of  Honor  or  Honour,  an  order  instituted  by  the  French 
government  in  1802,  when  Bonaparte  was  First  Consul,  as 
a  reward  for  meritorious  services,  both  civil  and  military, 
le'glon-a-ry  (-a-rT),  a.  [L.  legionarius.]  Belonging  to  a 
legion;  consisting  of  a  legion  or  legions,  or  of  an  indefi¬ 
nitely  great  number ;  as,  legionary  soldiers ;  a  legionary 
force.  “The  legiojiary  body  of  error.”  Sir  T.  Browne. 
le'gion-a  ry,  n.  ;  pi.  -ries  (-rTz).  A  member  of  a  legion. 


le-ven'da  (l?-jgn'dd),  n.  />!. 
[LL.,  in  L.,  things  to  be  read.] 
Reel.  Things  to  read,  as  the  les¬ 
sons  in  the  legend, 
leg'en-da'ri-an.  n.  A  writer  of, 
or  believer  in,  legends.  Obs. 
leg'end-ist,  n.  See-isT. 
leg'end-less.  a.  See  -less. 
Le-gen'dre’s  co'e  f-f  i'c  i  e  n  t  or 
func'tion  (15-zhiiN'd’rz).  [See 
Legendrian.]  Math.  =  zonal 
harmonic. 
legent.  *i*  legend. 
legenyd.  Obs.  p.  p.  of  liken. 
leger.  Var.  of  ledger,  n  Sr  v. 
le'ger.  n.  A  Londoner  who 
bought  coal  by  the  sack  of  coun¬ 


try  colliers,  and  sold  it  dfahOD- 
estly  in  smaller  sacks.  Ohs. 
legerdeheele,  n.  [From  leger¬ 
demain,  with  substitution  of 
heel  for  the  last  syllable.]  Light- 
heeled,  or  wanton,  tricks.  Ohs. 
|l  1£  gfc  re-td'  (la'zher  ta').  [F.J 
Lightness;  levity, 
le-ger'i-ty.  n  [F.  /(‘gtretS.  See 
leger  ]  Lightness;  nimbleness. 
Obs.  [of  LAIRWITE.| 

leg'er-wite'.  Obs.  or  hist.  var.  | 
le'ges  (le'jez).  n.,  jil.  of  lex. 
le'ges  bar'ba-ro'rum.  [L  ]  = 
folk  laws. 

leg  evil.  Veter.  =  leg  ill. 
legg.  +  league. 


leg'is-late  (lSj'Ts-lat),  v.  i. ;  leg'is-lat'ed  (-laUSd)  ;  leg'- 
is-lat'ing  (-lat'Tng).  [See  legislator.]  To  make  or 
enact  a  law  or  laws. 

Solon,  in  legislating  for  the  Athenians,  had  an  idea  of  a  more 
perfect  constitution  than  he  gave  them.  Bp.  H'atson  (1805). 
leg'is-late,  v.  t.  To  cause  to  be,  become,  go,  pass,  or  the 
like,  by  legislation  ;  as,  to  legislate  a  nation  into  ruin, 
leg'ls-la'tion  (-la'slmn),  n.  [L.  legis  latio :  cf.  F.  legis¬ 
lation.  See  legislator.]  Act  of  legislating  ;  preparation 
and  enactment  of  laws;  in  a  wide  sense,  Jui'isprudence , 
the  making  of  laws  by  express  decree  or  enactment,  either 
by  the  supreme  lawmaking  power,  as  a  king,  council,  leg¬ 
islature,  etc.,  or  by  any  person  or  body  exercising  the 
lawmaking  power  by  delegation  or  in  subordination,  as 
judges,  committees,  town  or  city  councils,  health  boards, 
various  executive  officials,  etc.  (in  this  wide  sense  prac¬ 


laws  ;  a  legislative  body.  The  legislature  oi  Great  Britain 
consists  of  the  Lords  and  Commons,  with  the  king  or 
queen,  whose  sanction  is,  in  theory,  necessary  to  every 
bill  before  it  becomes  a  law.  The  legislature  of  the  United 
States  is  usually  distinctively  called  Cotigress  (which  see). 
In  the  various  States  the  legislature  is  often  specifically 
called  the  General  Assembly.  It  is  a  bicameral  body,  of 
which  the  lower  house  is  usually  called  the  Assembly  or 
House  of  Repi'esentalires ,  and  the  upper  house  the  Senate. 
The  signature  of  the  executive  is  required  to  a  bill  be¬ 
fore  it  becomes  a  law,  unless  it  is  again  passed  over  his  veto 
usually  by  more  than  a  bare  majority.  See  General  As¬ 
sembly,  ASSEMBLY,  REPRESENTATIVE,  SENATE,  VETO,  EXECU¬ 
TIVE,  JUDICIARY. 

The  legislatures  of  some  of  the  more  important  states 
having  constitutional  government  are  as  follows,  the  gen¬ 
eral  name  of  the  legislative  body  collectively  being  given 
under  the  heading  legislature,  or  parliament  : 


Legisla¬ 
ture,  or 
Parlia¬ 
ment. 

Upper  House 

Lower  House. 

State. 

NAME. 

NO  OF  MEMBERS  — HOW  CHOSEN 

OR  COMPOSED  —  TERM  OF  OFFICE. 

NAME. 

NO.  OF  MEMBERS  — SUFFRAGE — 
TERM  OF  OFFICE. 

Argentina 

National 

Congress 

Senate 

30—2  from  each  province  and  2  from 
capital  —  9  years 

House  of 
Deputies 

120  (1  to  33,000)  —  Manhood  —  4  years 

Austria 

Reichsrath 

llerrenhaus 

About  150—  Princes;  nobles:  prelates; 
life  members  chosen  by  emperor  — 
For  life 

A  bgeord- 
netenhaus 

425— Five  classes:  manhood;  special 
interests;  and  property  qualification 
—  6  years,  or  until  dissolution. 

Belgium 

The 

Chambers 

Senate 

1 10  —  Direct  or  indirect  —  8  years 

Chamber  of 
Represent¬ 
atives 

166(1  to 40,000  pop  in  1904)— Manhood, 
with  plural  votes  on  taxpaying  or 
educational  basis  —  4  years  —  Propor¬ 
tional  representation  of  parties. 

Brazil 

National 

Congress 

Senate 

G3  —  Direct,  elected,  3  for  each  State,  3 
for  Fedcrul  District  —  !*  years 

Chamber  of 
Deputies 

212  (1  to  70, IKK))  —  Manhood  —  3  years. 

Chile 

National 

Congress 

Senate 

1  to  3  Deputies  —  Direct  —  0  years 

Chamber  of 
Deputies 

1  to  30,000  pop.—  Manhood  and  limited 
education  —  3  years. 

Denmark 

Rigsdag 

Landsthing 

66  —  54  indirect  ;  12  nominated  by 
crown  for  life  —  8  years 

Folkething 

114  (1  to  16, 000)  —  Manhood  —3  years. 

France 

National 

Assembly 

Senate 

300  —  Indirect  —  9  years 

Chamber  of 
Deputies 

584  —  Manhood  —  4  years. 

German 

Empire 

Imperial 

Legislature 

Bundesrat 

58  —  Appointed  by  the  governments  of 
the  states  —  Annual  session 

Reichstag 

397  —  Manhood  —  5  years. 

•Great 

Britain 

Greece 

Parliament 

House  of 
Lords 

Boule 

About  640—  See  House  of  Lords 

235(1  to  12,000)  —  Manhood  suf. — 4  vrs 

House  of 
Commons 

About  670— See  House  of  Commons 
—  5 years,  or  until  dissolution. 

[One  housi-  only.] 

Hungary 

Orszag- 

gyules 

Fdrendihaz 

Varies,  about  330  —  Archdukes:  no¬ 
bles;  many  other  classes,  hereditary, 
elected.etc.—  For  life, and  other  teruis 

Kepviselfl- 

haz 

453  —  Small  property  qualification  ex¬ 
cept  for  certain  special  classes  — 4 

years. 

Italy 

Parliament 

Senate 

324,  but  no  limit  in  theory— Royal 
princes  ;  life  members  nominated  by 
the  crown  —  Hereditary  or  life 

Chamberof 

Deputies 

508  — Small  property  or  educational 
qualification  except  for  certuin  classes 
—  5  years,  or  until  dissolution. 

369— Small  property  qualification —  1 

year. 

Japan 

Imperial 

Diet 

House  of 
Peers 

Not  fixed,  about  370  —  Royalty;  no¬ 
bility:  many  various  classes— For 
life  or  7  veurs 

House  of 
Represent¬ 
atives 

Mexico 

Congress 

Senate 

56  —  Direct,  2  elected  from  each  State 
—  2  years 

50—  Elected  by  provincial  states  from 
largest  taxpayers,  etc.  —  9  years 

House  of 
Represent 

1  to  40,000  pop.  —  Manhood  —  2  years, 
ativesj 

Nether¬ 

lands 

States- 

(ieneral 

First 

Chamber 

Second 

Chamber 

100-  Manhood,  m  effect  — 4  years. 

♦  Norway 

Storthing 

Lagthing 

One  fourth  of  Storthing.  5ee  Note 

Odelsthing 

Three  fourths  of  Storthing.  See  Note 

Portugal 

Cortes 

Geraes 

(General 

Assembl}’) 

Camara  dos 
Pares 
(Chamber 
of  Peers) 

About  Ion  —  Royal  princes;  bishops: 
not  more  than  90  life  peers  nomi¬ 
nated  by  the  crown  —  For  life 

Camara  dos 
Deputados 
(Chamber 
o  f  Deputi 

155— Small  property  or  educational 
qualification  —  4  years  or  until  disso¬ 
lution. 
es)l 

43.‘>  —  Indirect  election,  general  suf¬ 
frage  §— 5  vears.  or  until  dissolution 

Prussia 

Landtag 

llerrenhaus 

No  limit  —  \  ery  various  classes  —  For 
different  terms 

Abgeord- 

netenhaus 

Spain 

Cortes 

Senate 

Not  more  than  360  —  Royalty ;  life  sen¬ 
ators  nominated  bv  the  erown;  vari- 
"ii-  For  different  terms 

Congress 

431  (1  to  50,000)—  Manhood  —  5  years, 
or  until  dissolution. 

1  Sweden 

i 

Diet 

I  irst 
Chamber 

150—  Elected  by  provinces  or  munici¬ 
pal  corporations  —  9  years 

Second 

Chamber 

230  — Small  property  qualification,  Srt 
elected  by  towns,  150  by  rural  dis¬ 
tricts —  3  "years. 

Switzer¬ 

land 

Bundes- 

Versamm- 

lung 

Standerath 

44  —  Elected,  2  from  each  canton, 
method  of  election  and  term  left  to 
each  canton  —  For  different  terms 

National- 

rath 

167  (1  to  20,000)  —  Manhood  —3  years. 

United 

States 

Congress 

Senate 

96  (1915)  — See  Senate  —  6  years 

(House  of 
Repre- 
(  sentatives 

435  (1915)  —  See  House  of  Represent¬ 
atives— 2  years. 

•In  the  self-governing  colonies  of  Great  Britain  the  legislative  body  usually  consists  of  two  chambers,  the  names  of  the  legislature 
and  its  chambers  varying.  Thus  in  Australia  the  1  edekal  Parliament  is  composed  of  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Rkukk- 
sentatives,  in  Canada  the  Parliament  is  composed  of  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Commons,  in  New  Zealand  the  General 
Assembly  is  composed  of  the  Legislative  Council  and  the  House  of  Representatives,  etc. 

♦  Members  of  the  Storthing  are  chosen  for  three  years  by  direct  election  by  manhood  suffrage,  forty-one  being  elected  from  the  towns 
and  eighty-two  from  the  rural  districts.  The  Storthing  on  assembling  divides  into  the  Lagthing  including  one  fourth  and  the 
Odelsthing  including  three  fourths  of  the  total  membership  of  the  Storthing.  All  new  laws  are  laid  fin-t  before  the  Odelsthing. 
If  the  two  houses  do  not  agree  they  vote  in  joint  session,  a  majority  of  two  thirds  of  those  voting  being  necessary  to  a  decision. 

§  While  theoretically  general,  the  suffrage  is  so  classified  as  often  practically  to  disfranchise  those  who  are  not  property  holders. 


tically  including  all  written  law).  Also,  the  laws  that  are 
so  enacted. 

leg'is-la-tive  (lSj'Ts-la-tTv),  a.  [Cf.  F.  IS  gi  slat  if.]  1.  Mak¬ 
ing,  or  having  the  power  to  make,  a  law  or  laws  ;  law¬ 
making  ;  as,  a  legislative ,  as  distinguished  from  a  judicial, 
act ;  a  legislative  body  ;  the  legislative  department ; —  op¬ 
posed  to  executive  or  administrative ,  and  judicial. 

The  supreme  legislative  power  of  England  was  lodged  in  the 
king  and  great  council,  or  what  was  afterwards  called  the  Par¬ 
liament.  Hume. 

2.  Of  or  pert,  to  the  making  of  Laws,  or  the  body  which 
makes  the  laws  ;  suitable  to,  or  involved  in,  legislation  ; 
legislational ;  as,  legislative  business  ;  the  legislative  style. 
Legislative  Assembly!  Fr.  Hist.,  the  legislative  body  of  1791- 
92,  following  the  National  Assembly  ;  also,  that  of  1849- 
51,  following  the  Constituent  Assembly. —  1.  council,  the 
upper  house  of  a  legislature,  often  called  the  senate.  — L. 
Union,  Eng.  Hist.,  the  union  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 
which  took  place  Jan.  1, 1801. 

leg'is  la-tive,  n.  The  legislative  power,  body,  or  depart¬ 
ment  ;  collectively,  those  who  make  the  laws  of  any  polit¬ 
ically  organized  body  of  people;  the  legislature; — op¬ 
posed  to  executive. 

leg'is-la'tor  (lSj'Ts-la'ter),  n.  [L.  legis  lator,  prop.,  a 
proposer  of  a  law ;  lex,  legis ,  law  -f-  lator  a  proposer,  bearer, 
fr.  latus,  used  as  p.  p.  oiferre  to  bear  :  cf.  F.  Ugislateur. 
See  legal  ;  tolerate.]  A  lawgiver  ;  one  who  makes  laws 
for  a  state  or  community  ;  a  member  of  a  legislative  body. 

leg  is  la-to'ri-al  (-ld-to'rT-fil :  201 ),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to 
a  legislator  or  legislature.  — leg'is  la-to'ri-al-ly,  adv. 

leg'is-la'ture  (l&j'Ts-la'tur),  n.  [See  legislator.]  1.  The 
body  of  persons  in  a  state,  or  politically  organized  body  of 
people,  invested  with  power  to  make,  alter,  and  repeal 


2.  The  function  or  act  of  legislating.  Obs. 

le'gist  (le'jTst),  n.  [F.  legiste,  or  LL.  legista,  fr.  L.  lex, 
legis,  law.  See  legal.]  One  skilled  in  the  laws,  esp.  the 
written  laws  of  the  Roman  civil  law. 

leg'i  tim  (lSj'T-tTm),  n.  [F.  legitime,  fr.  l&gitime  legiti¬ 
mate,  L.  legitimus.  See  legitimate,  a.]  Roman  <t*  Civil 
Law.  The  portion  of  the  estate  to  which,  upon  the  death 
of  the  father,  the  children  are  entitled,  or,  in  the  later 
Roman  law,  in  default  of  children,  ascendants,  or  in  some 
cases  brothers  and  sisters.  Legitim  includes  both  real  and 
personal  property  in  Roman  law  and  in  some  modern 
systems  where  no  distinction  is  made  in  the  descent  of 
the  two  kinds  ;  but  in  Scots  law,  and  as  it  formerly  existed 
in  English  law,  it  includes  only  movables.  In  South 
Africa  legitim  was  abolished  by  Cape  Act  23,  1874,  §  2,  and 
(for  the  Transvaal)  by  Proclamation  28,  1902.  In  Roman 
law  the  legitim  was  at  first  one  fourth,  later,  under  Justin¬ 
ian,  one  third,  and  in  some  cases  one  half.  In  Scots  law  it 
is  one  third,  and  is  due  from  both  the  father’s  and  (since 
1881)  the  mother’s  estate.  It  cannot  be  affected  by  any 
testamentary  provision  made  by  the  decedent  without 
cause.  Cf.  dead’s  part. 

le-git'i-ma-cy  (le-jTt'T-md-si),  n.  [See  legitimate,  g.] 
State  or  quality  of  being  legitimate  ;  as,  the  legitimacy  of 
a  child,  a  sovereign  or  his  right  to  rule,  a  reason,  etc.  Any 
child  born  during  coverture  or  after  coverture  has  ceased 
by  reason  of  the  husband’s  death  is  presumed  to  be  legiti¬ 
mate,  except  upon  proof  of  a  sufficient  time  since  cohabi¬ 
tation  or  death  to  preclude  the  possibility  of  the  husband 
being  the  father  of  the  child.  The  length  of  time  neces¬ 
sary  is  not  fixed,  but  in  general  is  not  more  than  nine 
calendar  months  or  40  weeks.  Cf.  gestation. 

le  -  git 'i- mate  (-mat),  a.  [LL.  legitimatus ,  p.  p.  of  legiti- 
mare  to  legitimate,  fr.  L.  legitimus  legitimate.  See  legal.] 


leggaunce.  4  ligeance. 

legge.  4  lav,  ledge. 
legge,  »•.  t.  lAbbr.  fr.  alegge .] 
To  allay.  Obs. 
legger.  4  ledger. 
leg'ger  (lSg'Sr).  n.  [See 
leaguer  a  measure.]  See  meas¬ 
ure,  Table. 

leggiadrous.  a.  [From  It.  leggia- 
ilrv  light.]  Sprightly;  graceful. 
Ohs. 

leg'gi-ness  (15g'Y-n5s).  n.  See 
-NF.NS.  [of  leg.  I 

leg'gifig  (-Yng).  p.  pr.  Jr  rh.  ».| 
leg'gy  (leg'Y),  a.  Having  long 
logs:  her.ee.  of  plants.  Col  log. 
or  Cant,  having  long,  slender 


stems  or  branches  ;  spindling. 

legh.  *f*  LEE,  LIE. 
leg  harness.  Leg  armor.  Obs. 
leghe.  f  league,  lie. 
leg  hit.  Cricket.  A  hit  sending 
the  ball  to  leg. 
legiar.  +  leaguer. 
leg'i-bl.  Legible.  Ref.  Sp. 
legier.  ledger,  legf.r. 
legierdemain.  legerdemain. 
le'gi  fer.  n.  [L. ;  lex,  legis,  law  -+- 
o /  /v>to  bear.]  A  lawmaker.  Obs. 
le  gif'ic  (le-jYf'Ik),  a.  [L.  lex, 
b  in*,  law  4-  -fir.]  Of  or  pert,  to 
making  laws.  R.  [Obs.  ft. I 
le'gi  for  mal.  a.  Of  legal  form, 
leg  ill.  Veter.  A  disease  of 


sheep  marked  by  swelling  of  the 
legs  and  lameness. 

Legion.  Thundering.  See 
Thundering  Leg  ion. 
le'gioned  (le'jttnd).  p.  a. 
Formed  into  a  legion  or  legions; 
legionary.  [05n.| 

le'gion-et.  n.  A  small  legion.  | 
le'gion-ize.  v.  t.  To  arrange  in 
legions.  Obs. 

le'gion-ry  (1  e'j  ttn-r  Y),  n.  A 
bouy  of  legions  ;  legions  collec¬ 
tively.  Rare. 

Ile'gis  ac'ti-o(le'jYs  Hk'shY-6). 
[L.,  action  of  law.]  Rom.  Laic. 
See  actio.  [to  legislation.; 
leg  is-la'tior-al.  a.  Of  or  pert.i 


leg'is-la-tiv.  Legislative.  Ref. 
Sp.  [lative.| 

leg'is-la-tive-ly.  adv.  of  leg  is-| 
leg'is-la  tor-ship,  n.  See  -shiu. 
leg'is-la  tress  (l?j'Ys-la/trfs), 
leg  is-la'trix  (-la'trYks),  n.  A 
woman  who  makes  laws.  Rare. 
leg 'is- ter,  n.  (OF.  legistre ,  var. 
o l  legiste.]  A  legist.  Obs. 

[I  le'git,  w.  [L.,  he  reads  or  he 
nae  read,  pr.  or  p.  tense,  3d  pers. 
sing,  of  legere  to  read.]  A  right 
to  claim  benefit  of  clergy.  Obs. 
II  le-gi'ti-ma  por'ti-o  or  pars 
(le-jlt'Y-md  por'shY-5,  piirz). 
[L.,  legitimate  portion  or  part.] 
Roman  Law.  =  legitim. 


ale,  senate,  care,  iim,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofa ;  eve,  event,  find,  recent,  maker ;  ice,  Ill ;  old,  6bey,  orb,  odd.  sSft,  connect ;  use,  unite,  urn,  up,  circus,  menu ; 

(1  Foreign  Word.  4*  Obsolete  \  ariunt  of.  -f  combined  with.  =  equals. 


LEGITIMATE 
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LEMNA 


1.  Lawfully  begotten  ;  born  in  wedlock  ;  having,  or  involv¬ 
ing,  full  filial  rights  and  obligations  by  birth  ;  as,  a  legit¬ 
imate  child ;  legitimate  descent.  Cf.  illegitimate,  nul- 

LIU8  FILIUS,  LEGITIMATION,  ADOPTION. 

2.  Real ;  genuine;  not  false,  counterfeit,  or  spurious  ;  as, 
legitimate  poems  of  Chaucer  ;  legitimate  inscriptions. 

3.  Accordant  with  law  or  with  established  legal  forms  and 
requirements  ;  lawful ;  as,  legitimate  government ;  legiti¬ 
mate  rights  ;  a  legitimate  proceeding  of  an  officer.  Hence, 
existing  or  ruling  by  virtue  of,  or  based  upon,  a  hereditary 
right ;  as,  a  legitimate  monarch. 

4.  Conforming  to  recognized  principles,  or  accepted  rules 

or  standards  ;  as,  legitimate  reasoning  ;  a  legitimate  stand¬ 
ard,  or  method;  a  legitimate  combination  ;  legitimate 
drama.  “  A  legitimate  English  classic.”  Macaulay. 

6.  Following  by  logical  sequence;  reasonable;  as,  a  le¬ 
gitimate  result ;  a  legitimate  inference. 

Syn.  —  See  lawful. 

legitimate  portion.  Law.  =  legitim.  —  1.  tutor.  See  tutor. 
le  git'i  mate  (le-jit'T-inat),  v.t.;  le-git'i-mat'ed  (-mat'gd); 
le-git'i-mat/ing  (-mating).  To  make  legitimate  ;  specif.  : 
a  To  make  lawful  or  legal ;  to  give  legal  force  or  author¬ 
ization  to ;  as,  to  legitimate  silver.  Hence,  to  authorize 
or  justify.  “  Even  to  legitimate  vice.”  Milton,  b  To 
put  (a  bastard)  in  the  position  or  state  of  a  legitimate 
child  before  the  law,  by  legal  means  ;  —  distinguished 
from  adopt,  which  has  no  reference  to  blood-relation.  By 
the  common  law,  as  it  still  exists  in  England  and  Ireland 
and  in  some  of  the  United  States,  bastards  cannot  be  legit¬ 
imated  ;  but  in  Scotland  and  on  the  Continent  of  Europe 

fene rally,  and  by  statute  in  many  States  of  the  United 
tates,  children  are  now  legitimated  by  the  subsequent 
marriage  of  their  parents,  provided  the  parents  might 
legally  have  married  at  the  time  of  the  child’s  birth.  Other 
means  of  legitimation  formerly  were  recognized  in  some 
jurisdictions. 


le-git  1-ma'tion  (-raa'slmn),  n.  [Cf.  F .legitimation.]  1.  Act 
or  process  of  making  legitimate  ;  as,  the  legitimation  (see 
legitimate  b)  of  a  child. 

The  coining  or  legitimation  of  money.  East. 

2.  State  of  being  legitimate  ;  lawful  birth.  Rare.  Shak. 
le-git'i  ma-tize  (le-jTt'T-mri-tiz),  v.  t. ;  le-git'i- ma-tized 
(-tizd) ;  lb-git'i-ma-tiz'ing  (-tiz'Tng).  To  legitimate, 
le- git'i- mlsm  (-mlz’m),  n.  The  principles  or  plans  of  le¬ 
gitimists. 

le-git'i- mist  (-mist),  n.  [Cf.  F.  legit  irnisle.]  One  who  sup¬ 
ports  legitimate  authority,  esp.  a  monarchy,  on  the  ground 
of  hereditary  right.  Specif,  [cop.],  a  supporter  of  the  claims 
of  the  elder  branch  of  the  Bourbon  dynasty  to  the  crown  of 
France.  See  Carlist,  1.  —  le-giti-mis'tic  (-mis'tik),  a. 
le  giti  mize  (le-jTt'T-miz),  v.  t. ;  le-git'i-mized  (-mizd) ; 
le-git'i-miz'ing  (-miz'Ing).  To  legitimate.  —  le-glti-mi- 
za'tion  (-mt-za'shun  ;  -mi-za'shwn),  n. 
leg'let  (15g'18t),  n.  [leg  -}-  -let.]  1.  A  small  leg. 

2.  An  ornamental  band  or  ring  for  the  leg  above  the  calf, 
leg'-of-mut'ton,  a.  Having  the  general  shape  or  outline  of 
a  leg  of  mutton.  —  leg-of-mutton  sail,  Naut.,  a  triangular  sail 
with  its  apex  at  the  masthead,  much  used  on  small  boats ; 

—  called  also  shoulder-of-mutton  sail.  See  sharpie,  Must. 
leg  u-le'ian  (lSg'u-le'yan ;  -fin),  a.  [L.  leguleius  petti¬ 
fogger,  fr.  lex,  legis ,  law.]  Lawyerlike  ;  legal ;  —  used  de- 
rogatorily.  Rare.  “  Leguleian  barbarism.”  De  Quince y. 

—  n.  A  lawyer.  —  leg_'U-le'ious  (-yus  ;  -u s),  a. 
leg'ume  (lSg'um  ;  le-gum' ;  277),  n.  [F.  legume ,  L.  legu - 

men,  fr.  legere  to  gather.  So  called  because  they  may  be 
gathered  without  cutting.  See  legend.]  1.  The  fruit  or 
seed  of  a  leguminous  plant,  as  peas,  beans,  etc.,  used  for 
food ;  hence,  rarely,  any  esculent  vegetable  ; — chiefly  inpL 

2.  A  leguminous  plant. 

3.  Bot.  A  superior  one- 
celled  monocarpellary  fruit 
usually  dehiscent  into  two 
valves,  having  the  seeds  at¬ 
tached  along  the  ventral 
suture.  It  is  commonly 
called  a  pod.  as  in  the  bean,  pea,  etc.,  and  is  the  character¬ 
istic  fruit  ot  the  plants  comprised  in  the  old  order  Legu- 
minosse.  Indehiscent  legumes  are  often  jointed,  and  are 
then  called  loments. 

le  gu'me  lin  (le-gu'me-lin),  n.  [See  legume.]  Physiol. 
Chem.  A  proteid  contained  in  the  pea  and  many  other  le¬ 
guminous  seeds, 
le  gu'min  (-mTn),  n.  Physiol.  Chem.  A  proteid  resembling 


Dehiscent  Legume  of  Pea. 


casein,  found  as  a  characteristic  ingredient  of  the  seeds  of 
leguminous  and  grain-bearing  plants  ;  vegetable  casein. 

Le-gu  mi  no'saB  (le-gu'mi-no'se),  n.  pi.  [NL.  See  legumi¬ 
nous,  legume.]  Bot.  A  large  group  of  dicotyledonous  plants, 
variously  regarded  as  an  order  or  family,  and  distinguished 
by  the  characteristic  fruit  (see  legume).  Many  botanists 
now*  div  ide  the  group  into  the  three  families  Mimosaceae, 
Fabaceae,  and  Caesalpiniaceae,  and  include  them  in  the  order 
Rosales  (see  these  terms). 

le  gu'mi-nous  (le-gu'ml-mis),  a.  [L.  legumen ,  - minis , 
pulse.]  1.  Pert,  to,  or  consisting  or  of  the  nature  of,  peas 
or  other  legumes. 

The  butterfly  blooms  of  leguminous  plants  Sir  T.  Browne. 
2.  Bot.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Leguminosae. 
Lelb-nitz'l-an  ism  [ (lip-nTt'sT-an-Tz’m),  n.  The  philoso- 

Leib-nlz'i-an-ism  j  phy  of  Gottfried  Wilhelm  von  Leib¬ 
nitz,  or  Leibniz,  or  Lubeniecz  (1646-1716).  When  Locke 
published  his  famous  book  on  the  understanding,  there  was  much 
talk  of  a  dictum  wrongly  referred  to  Aristotle  :  nothing  in  the 
intellect  that  was  not  previously  in  sense  perception.  Leibnitz  re¬ 
plied  “nihil  nisi  intellectus  ipse,”  intimating  that  some  knowl¬ 
edge  is  derived  by  the  intellect  from  its  own  structure.  This 
thought  was  expanded  in  one  of  the  longest  books  of  Leibnitz, 
the  Nouveaux  Essais,  wherein  he  calls  this  knowledge,  derived 
from  the  structure  of  the  self,  apperception  (which  see),  to  dis¬ 
tinguish  it  from  that  derived  from  sense  perception.  This  fur¬ 
nished  Kant  the  vital  point  of  his  first  Critique,  viz.,  his  “  trans¬ 
cendental  unity  of  apperception”  (see  Kantianism),  fromwhich 
he  deduced  his  categories  Leibnitz  shows  on  every  occasion 
the  deep  impression  made  on  his  mind  by  the  philosophy  of 
Aristotle,  taught  him  at  school  and  university.  Particularly,  the 
thought  of  entelechy  (see  Aristotelianism  and  entelechy) 
as  living  being  in  the  world,  is  mentioned  by  him  in  the  monad- 
ology  to  explain  his  monads,  which  are  self-active  beings  or 
substances  which  have  different  degrees  of  perfection  ;  the 
highest  have  reached  to  thought,  and  are  human  souls  ;  the 
next  degree  have  as  animals  attained  sense  perception  and  loco¬ 
motion  ;  the  next  lower  as  plants,  to  nutrition  and  reproduction  ; 
still  lower  are  minerals,  which  have  crystallization,  and  below 
them  elements,  that  have  chemical  affinities.  In  general  all 
beings  in  the  world  are  monads  or  groups  of  monads,  and  every 
one  possesses,  in  greater  or  less  degree,  the  power  of  reflecting, 
in  itself,  by  its  own  activity,  the  rest  of  the  universe.  One  thinks 
of  gravitation  as  in  some  sense  a  reflection  or  representation  in  an 
inorganic  body  of  all  other  bodies,  and  of  light  as  another  activ¬ 
ity  of  inorganic  bodies,  constituting  a  higher  order  of  represen¬ 
tation,  and  as  having  a  sort  of  potency  that  readies  its  fuller  real¬ 
ity  in  vegetation,  animal  life,  and  the  human  soul  Plotinus  in 
his  third  Enneacl  (§8)  say6  :  “The  plants  and  even  the  soil  that 
bears  them  aspire  to  attain  to  a  vision  of  true  being  (to  Aristotle’s 
highest  order  of  self-activity,  theorem,  Oeiopeiv,  called  the  Bea¬ 
tific  Vision).  Nature  produces  inorganic  things  as  a  sort  of  ob¬ 
ject  to  herself,  dreaming  in  the  plant,  feeling  in  the  animal,  and 
thinking  in  man.”  Each  monad  thus  mirrors  the  entire  universe 
of  monads  according  to  its  own  style  and  degree  of  development 
in  self-activity.  All  that  have  attained  the  stage  of  thought  and 
of  “  eternal  truths  become  a  sort  of  society  with  God  and  are 
members  of  the  City  ol  God.”  This  thought  dawned  early  in 
the  mind  of  Leibnitz  and  led  him  to  efforts  to  unite  all  Christen¬ 
dom,  just  then  sundered  by  the  Thirty  Years’  War  and  its  causes. 
His  creation  of  the  differential  calculus  was  a  stroke  of  genius, 
showing  how  firm  was  his  grasp  of  science  even  in  the  realms  of 
the  inorganic  and  of  pure  mechanism.  IV.  T.  Harris. 

Leib'nitz’s  se'ries  (llp'nTt-sTz).  Math.  The  formula  for 
the  nth  derivative  of  a  product :  (uv)n  =  u0vn  4-  nu\Vn—\  4- 
.  .  .  +  nun— \V\  4-  tt*y0,  where  the  subscripts  denote  deriva¬ 
tion  and  the  coefficients  are  the  binomial  coefficients. 

Leices'ter  (ISs'ter),  n.  [From  Leicester ,  county  seat  of 
Leicestershire,  England.]  One  of  an  important  breed  of 
white-faced  sheep  originating  in  England,  but  now  widely 
kept  elsewhere.  The  fleece  is  white,  moderately  long, 
and  very  fine.  There  are  two  principal  strains,  the  Eng¬ 
lish  Leicester  and  the  Border  Leicester. 

lei'O-  (ll'o-),li'0-.  Combining  forms  fr.  Greek  helot,  smooth. 
lei'o-der'ma-tous  (-dflr'md-t?7s),  a.  [leio-  -j-  Gr.  beppa, 
-aros,  skin.]  Having  a  smooth  glossy  skin. 

Iel/0-der'mi  a(-inT-d),?i.  [NL.;  leio- -derm -\--ia.]  Med. 
A  disease  characterized  by  abnormal  glossiness  of  the  skin. 

lei'o-my  o'ma  (-im-o'md),  n. ;  L.  pi.  -omata  (-md-td). 
[NL.;  leio-  -j-  myoma.']  Med.  A  tumor  containing  un¬ 
striped  or  involuntary  muscle  fibers. 

Lei  Ot'ri  chan  (li-ot'n-kdn),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the 
Leiotrichi.  —  n .  One  of  the  Leiotrichi. 

Lei-Ot'ri-chi  (-ki),  n.  pi.  [NL. ;  leio — Gr.  0pi£,  Tpi\ot, 
hair.]  Anthropol.  The  smooth-haired  races.  See  hair. 
—  lei-ot'ri-chous  (-kfts),  a. 

Lel-po'a  (li-po'd),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  kelneiv  to  leave  -f* 
wop  egg;  i.  e.,  deserter  of  its  eggs.]  Zool.  a  A  genus 
of  Australian  mound-building  megapodes  including  only 
one  species  ( L .  ocellata),  which  is  so  named  from  its  ocel- 
lated  plumage  of  black,  white,  brown,  and  gray.  It  is 


about  two  feet  long  and  has  a  short  crest,  b  [l.  c.]  A 
bird  of  this  genus, 
lei'sur-a-ble  (le'zhur-d- 
b’l),  a.  [See  leisure.] 

1.  Leisurely.  Obs. 

2.  Vacant  of  employ¬ 
ment;  not  occupied; 
idle  ;  leisure ;  as,  leisur- 
able  hours.  Rare. — lei' 

sur-a-bly,  adv.  Rare.  ,  .  ,  „  , ,  , 

lei'sure  (le'zhur;  Wash'-  Leipoa  (L.  ocellata).  (is) 
ur  ;  277),  n.  [ME.  leisere,  leiser,  OF.  leisir,  F.  loisir ,  orig., 
permission,  fr.  L.  licere  to  be  permitted.  Cf.  license.] 

1.  Opportunity  ;  freedom  (to  do  something).  Obs. 

2.  Freedom  or  opportunity  afforded  by  exemption  from 
occupation  or  business  ;  time  free  from  employment. 

The  desire  of  leisure  is  much  more  natural  than  of  business  and 
care.  Sir  W.  Temple 

3.  Time  at  one’s  command,  free  from  engagement;  a 
period  of  unengaged  time  ;  hence,  convenience  ;  ease. 

He  sighed,  and  had  no  leisure  more  to  say.  Dryden. 
at  one’s  leisure,  when  one  has  leisure  ;  at  one’s  convenience, 
lei'sure,  a.  Unemployed  ;  as,  leisure  hours, 
lei'sured  (le'zhurd  ;  18zh'urd),a.  Having  leisure, 
lei'sure-ly  (Ie'zhur-1T ;  lgzh'ur-),  a.  Characterized  by 
leisure  ;  taking  abundant  time  ;  not  hurried  ;  as,  a  leisurely 
manner  ;  a  leisurely  walk. 

leit'mo-tll'  (lit'mo-tef'),  or  ||  Leit'mo-tiv'  (-tef'),  n.  [G. 
leit-  leading  -f-  motiv  motive.]  Music.  In  the  Wagnerian 
music  drama,  a  marked  melodic  phrase  or  short  passage, 
expressive  of,  or  associated  with,  a  certain  idea,  person,  or 
situation,  and  accompanying,  by  way  of  expression  or  allu¬ 
sion,  its  reappearance  in  the  course  of  the  play. 

Leit-ne'ri  a  (lit-ne'rT-d),  n.  [NL.,  after  E.  F.  Leitner% 
German-American  naturalist.]  Bot.  A  genus  of  plants  con¬ 
stituting  the  family  Leit-ne'rl-a'ce-ae  (-a'se-e)  and  order 
Leit-neri-a'les  (-lez).  The  only  species,  L.  floridana,  the 
corkwood,  is  a  small  tree  related  to  the  Juglandaceie  and 
Myricacese.  It  has  shining  deciduous  leaves,  dioecious 
apetalous  flowers  borne  in  aments,  and  a  drupaceous  fruit. 
Also  [/.  c.],  a  tree  of  this  species. 

lek'a-ne  (ISk'd-ne),  n. ;  pi.  lekanai  (-nl).  [Gr.  A eicdvri  dish, 
pot.]  Class.  Archseol.  a  A  basin-shaped  vessel  or  large 
bowl,  b  A  late  form  of  painted  vase,  of  southern  Italy,  re¬ 
sembling  astamnos,  but  provided  with  upright  handles  and 
often  with  covers  of  elaborate  form. 

lem'an  (lSm'dn  ;  le'mdn),  n.  [ME.  lemman ,  lefman;  AS. 
liof  dear  -j-  maim  man.  See  lief;  man.]  1.  A  sweet¬ 
heart  or  lover,  of  either  sex ;  specif.,  one  who  is  loved  illic¬ 
itly  ;  a  paramour  ;  esp.,  in  later  use,  a  mistress.  Archaic. 

2.  A  husband  or  a  wife.  Obs. 

3.  A  devotional  title  of  Christ  or  of  the  Virgin  Mary.  Obs. 
lem'ma  (ISm'd),  n. ;  pi.  L.  -mata  (-d-td),  E.  -mas  (-az). 

[L.  lemma ,  Gr.  \r\ppa.  anything  received,  an  assumption  or 
premise  taken  for  granted,  fr.  kap^dveiv  to  take,  assume. 
Cf.  syllable.]  1.  A  preliminary  or  auxiliary  proposition 
demonstrated  or  accepted  for  immediate  use  in  a  demon¬ 
stration  (the  development  of  which  its  insertion  interrupts) 
of  some  other  proposition.  In  early  Greek  logic  it  is  the 
premise  of  a  syllogism  ;  with  the  Stoics,  a  major  premise. 
2.  The  argument  or  theme  of  a  composition,  prefixed  as  a 
title  or  introduction  ;  also,  the  title  or  theme  of  a  gloss  or 
annotation. 

lem'mlng  (ISm'ing),  n.  [Norw.  lemming ,  lemende  ;  cf.  Sw. 
lemel,  Lapp,  luomek.]  Any  of  several  small  rodents  of  cir¬ 
cumpolar  distribution  belonging  to  the  genera  Lemmus 
(syn.  My  odes)  and  Dicrostonyx  (syn.  Cuniculus).  They 
are  four  or  five  inches  long,  and  have  a  very  short  tail, 
furry  feet,  and  small  ears.  Tawny  yellowish  is  the  pre¬ 
vailing  color,  varied  with  black  and  reddish.  The  best- 
know'n  European  species  (L.  lemmus)  is  notable  for  having 
made  devastating  migrations  in  enormous  numbers  at  long 
and  irregular  intervals.  The  species  of  the  genus  Dicros¬ 
tonyx,  winch  are  chiefly  North  American,  are  called  pied 
lemmings,  and  are  remarkable  for  turning  white  in  winter, 
lemming  mouse  Any  of  several  species  of  small  rodents 
of  the  genus  Synaptomys.  confined  to  northern  North 
America.  They  resemble  the  voles  of  the  genus  Microtus , 
but  have  a  very  short  tail  and  peculiar  teetn.  One  species 
(S.  cooperi)  reaches  the  northern  United  States. 

Lem'na  (18m'nd),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  hepva  a  kind  of  water 
plant.]  Bot.  A  small  genus  of  aquatic  herbs,  type  of  the 
family  Lemnaceae,  including  some  of  the  smallest  examples 
of  seed  plants.  They  have  fronds  with  a  single  root. 


le-git 'i-mate-ly,  adv.  of  legiti¬ 
mate.  See -ly. 

le-git'i-mate-ness.  n.  See  -ness. 
le-git'i-ma-tist  ( 1  S-j  T  t'Y-rn  a- 
tYst),  n.  A  legitimist^  Rare. 
leg'i-time,  n.  Less  usual  spell¬ 
ing  of  LEGITIM, 
legitisme.  legitime. 
legiun.  4*  legion. 
leg'len.  leg'lin,  n.  [Cf.  LG. 
legel  a  wooden  vessel.]  A  milk 

fiail.  Scot. 
eg'le88,  a.  See  -less. 
leg  muff.  The  fluffy  feathering 
on  some  humming  birds’  legs, 
le'go-lit'er-a-ry  (le'go-),  a. 
Pert,  to  the  literature  of  law. 
leg  piece.  Mining.  An  upright 
timber  supporting  the  cap  of  a 
timber  set. 

||  le  grand1'  Cha/t e-let'  (15 

eraN'  sha/tl?').  See  c  hate  let. 
II  le  grand'  Mo'narque'  (miV- 
nark').  [F.]  The  Great  Mon¬ 
arch,  that  is,  Louis  XIV. 
Le-gree'  (15-gre'),  w.  In  Mrs. 
Stowe’s  novel  “  Uncle  Tom’s 
Cabin,”  an  extremely  brutal 
slave  dealer. 

leg  shield.  Armor.  A  shield  for 
the  leg,  as  one  to  protect  a 
knight’s  leg  against  collision 
with  a  barrier  in  justing, 
leg  stump.  Cricket.  The  stump 
on  the  leg,j)r  “  on,”  side. 

•I  le'gua  (la'gwti),  n.  [Sp.]  A 
Spanish  league  (area  measure), 
le-guan'  (le-gwiin'),  n.  [Cf. 
iguana.]  An  iguana  or  other 
large  lizard. 

Leg  u-a'ti-a  (lPg'fl-a'shY-d),  n. 
INL.,  after  Frangois  Leguat, 
Huguenot  exile.]  Pal  eon.  A 
genus  includingan  extinct  giant 
rail  ( L .  gigantea )  of  the  Masca- 
rene  Islands,  which  was  about 
six  feet  high. 


le-gu'men  (15-gQ'm<?n),  n. ;  pi. 
L.  -mi  n  a  (-gu'mY-nd),  E  -mens 
(-m8nz).  [L.]  Bot  A  legume 
le-gu'mi-nar  (  mt-ndr),  a.  Hot. 
Characteristic  of,  or  resembling, 
a  legume. 

leg  u-min'i-form  (lgg'fl-mYn'Y- 
ffirm;  15-gu'mY-nY-),  a.  Having 
the  shape  of  a  legume, 
le-gu'mi-nose  ( 15-gu'mY-nos),  a. 
Leguminous. 

leg  vise.  A  bench  vise  having 
a  leg  which  extends  to  the  floor, 
leg  wood.  The  wood  of  large 
branches.  Dial  Eng. 
leg  worm.  The  guinea  worm. 
Le  ha^blm  ( 15-ha' bYm).  Rib. 
Le'he-man  (le'he-mttn).  D. 
Rib. 

Le'hi  (le'hl).  Bib. 

||  Lehm  (lam),  n.  [G.,  loam  ] 
Qeol.  Loam. 

lehr.  Var.  of  leer,  an  oven, 
lehr'bach-ite  (lar'baK-It),  n. 
[From  Lehrbach  in  the  Harz 
Mountains.]  A  lead-gray  or 
iron-black  selenide  of  lead  and 
mercury  occurring  in  granular 
masses.  Sp.  gr.,  7.8. 
lehter.  +  laughter. 
lehter,  n.  [AS.  leahter .]  A  vice; 
a  sin.  Obs. 
lei  Obs.  pret.  of  lie. 

II  lei  (la),  n., pi.  of  leu. 
leiance,  n.  [OF.]  Alliance.  Obs. 
Leib-nitz'i-an  (llp-nYt'sY-dn), 
Leib-niz'i-an  (-n  It's  X-d  n),  a. 
Pert,  to  Leibnitz  or  to  Leibnitz- 
ianism.  —  n.  An  adherent  of 
Leibnitzianism. 

Leices'ter  red  (16s't5r).  A  kind 
of  heavy  compressed  brick. Eng. 
Leices'ter  wil'low.  The  Bed¬ 
ford  willow. 

leich.  +  leash,  leech. 
Leich'hardt’s  bean  IlTK'harts). 
[After  Ludwig  Leichhardt,  Aus¬ 


tralian  explorer.]  The  snuff¬ 
box  bean. 

Leich'hardt’s  yine.  An  Aus¬ 
tralian  rubiaceous  tree  ( Sarco - 
ccphalus  cordatus).  Australia. 
Leich'hardt’s  tree.  The  Indian 
mulberry.  Australia. 

leid.  +  LEAD,  LEDE. 

leid  (Scot.  led).  Obs.  or  Scot, 
var.  of  leed. 
leide.  lead. 

Lei'den-frost’B  phe-nom'e-non 

(H'den-frOsts).  [After  Johann 
G.  Leidetifrost(  1715-94 LGerman 
scientist.]  Physics.  The  phe¬ 
nomenon  of  the  spheroidal  state. 
See  spheroidal  state. 
leidger.  leiger.  +  ledger. 

leie.  +  lay,  v.  [live.  I 

leif.  d*  leaf,  leave,  leye,| 
leif  (dial.  lef).  Obs.  or  Scot.  & 
dial  Eng.  var.  of  lief. 

leige.  +  liege 
leigeance.  4  lioeance. 
leigeritie.  legerity. 

Leigh,  Au-ro'ra  (6-ro'ra  1  e'). 
The  heroine  of  Mrs.  Browning’s 
poem  of  the  same  name,  “  tne 
representative  of  the  spiritual 
and  aesthetic  spirit  of  the  age, 
through  whom  are  exemplified 
the  noble  ends  and  the  high  of¬ 
fice  of  true  art.” 

Leigh.  Sir  Amyas.  In  Kings¬ 
ley’s  “  Westward  Ho,”  the  chief 
character,  a  type  of  knightly 
adventurer  and  sailor, 
leighe.  +  laugh,  leye. 
leigh'ster,  />.  [See  lie  to  speak 
falsely  ;  -ster.J  A  woman  liar. 
Obs.  [light.  I 

leight  (let).  Dial.  Eng.  var.  of  | 
leigh'ton,  n.  [AS  Idahtun ,  fr 
Iractiin.  See  leek  ;  town.]  A 
garden.  Obs. 
leihter.  +  lehter. 
leihtren.  Obs.  pi.  of  lahter. 


leik.  +  LEEK,  LICH,  LIKE. 

leil.  leill  (lei).  Ob9.  or  Scot. 
Sc  dial.  Eng.  vars.  of  leal. 
Leilah,  n.  See  Mejnoun  and 
Leilah. 

leime  d*  leam. 
leim'type'  (IT  m'tT  p7),  n.  [Cf. 
G.  I  aim  glue  ]  A  form  of  collo¬ 
type. 

lein,  leine.  lean 
leind.  +  lend. 

leind,  n.  [Of  Scand.  origin  ;  cf. 
Icel.  leynd  secrecy,  hiding.  Cf. 
layne.]  A  place  of  refuge.  Obs. 
leint.  Obs.  or  dial.  Eng.  var.  of 
LA  NT,  v. 

leinte.  f  lent. 
lei  o-ceph'a-lous,  a.  [leio-  4- 
cephalous .]  Smooth-headed, 
lei'o-come  (ll'o-kdm),  n.  [leio- 
4-  F.  gomme  gum.]  Chem. 
Dextrin. 

lei  o-phyl'lous  (-tfs),  o.  [leio-  + 
phyllousA  Bot.  Smooth-leaved. 
Rare. 

Lei  o-phyl'lum  (-fYl'tfm),  n. 
[NL.  ;  leio-  -f  Gr.  <£uAAou  leaf.] 
Rot.  Svn  of  Dendrium 
Lei-ot/ri-ches  (1 1-5  t'r  Y-k  e  z ), 
n.pl.  [NL.]  =  Leiotrichi 
lei  o-trop'ic  (lUO-trbp'Yk),  a. 
Zool .  Laeotropie. 
leip.  +  leap. 

Leip.  Abbr.  Leipzig,  Leipsic. 
lei'po-  ( ll'p5-),  lei  po-thym'ic 
(-thim'Yk).  Vars.  of  lipo-,  li- 
POTHYMIC. 

Leip'zig ,or  Leip 'sic,  green  (lTp'- 
sYk ;  G.  lTp'tsYk).  =  Paris 
green. 

Leipzig,  or  Leipsic,  Interim.  See 

interim,  n.,  2. 

Leipzig,  or  Leipsic,  yellow.  = 

chrome  yellow. 

leir.  4*  lair,  leak,  lere. 

I  leisch.  +  LEASH. 

I  leiser.  ^leisure. 


leish.  d*  leash.  [lish.I 

lei8h(lesh).  Dial.  Eng.  var.  of  | 
leisk.  +  lisk. 

leis'pound.  Obs  or  local  Scot. 

var.  of  LISPOUND. 

leiss.  f  lease,  a.  tf  n .,  lying; 

LEESE  ;  LOOSE. 

leisshe.  +  leash. 
leist.  d*  least,  lest,  list. 
Lei'sten  (ll'st<?n),  n.  [G.  Leis- 
tenweiii.  from  the  Leistenberg, 
near  Wurzburg  J  A  Franco¬ 
nian  wine  See  Rhine  wine. 
leis'ter  (les't5r;  lYs'-),  n.  [Of 
Scand.  origin  ;  cf.  Icel.  Ijostr, 
Sw.  ljuster.]  A  spear  armed 
with  three  or  more  prongs,  for 
striking  fish.  Scot.  Dial.  Eng. 
leis'ter,  v.  t.  To  spear  with  a 
leister.  Scot.  —  leis'ter-er,  w. 
Scot. 

lei'sure-ful,  a.  See  -ful. 
lei'sure-less,  a.  See  -less. 
lei'sure-li-ness,  ».  See -ness. 
lei'sure-ly,  adv.  In  a  leisurely 
manner. 

lei'sure-ness,  w.  See  -ness. 
leit.  4  la  it,  let.  [falsely.] 
leit.  Obs.  pret  of  lie,  to  speak  I 
leith  4  loath,  a. 
leith  (leth).  Var.  of  lith. 
Leith'ner’s  blue  (llt'nSrz). 
[Perh.  a  corrupt,  of  a  G.  Leyd- 
ner  blau ,  Leyden  blue.]  =  co¬ 
balt  blue. 

Lelt-neri-a'ce-ae  (llt-ne'rY-a'- 
s5-e),  n.  pi.  [NL.]  Bot.  See 
Leitneria.  —  leit-neri-a'ceous 

(-shits),  a. 

Leit-ne  rl-a'les  (-lez),  n.  pi. 
[NL.]  Bot.  See  Leitneria. 
leitourgie.  4  liturgy. 
leityng.  4  laitino. 
leive  4  live. 

II  le  jeu'  ne,  or  n’en,  vaut'  pas 
la  cnan'delle' (15  zhd'  nS(ntiN)  I 
vo'  pa  Id  shaN'd?!').  [F.J  The  I 


game  is  not  worth  the  candle, 
lek.  4  lac,  leak,  leek. 
lek.  Var.  of  lak. 
lek,  v.  i.  [Cf.  Sw.  lek  play, 
sport,  leka  to  play.]  To  gather, 
as  grouse.  —  n.  A  gathering. 
Both  Dial.  Eng.  [dog  salmon.  I 
le-kai'  salm'on  (l£-kl').  The| 
leke.  4  lake,  leak,  leek,  like. 
lek'ene  (15k'en),  w.  [From  Che- 
leken ,  an  island  in  the  Caspian 
Sea,  where  its  source  is  found.] 
A  crystalline  hydrocarbon, 
melting  at  79°  C.,  obtained  from 
ozocerite.  [See  measure.) 
lek'ha,  n.  [Bulgarian  JeMa.]| 
le'kin'.  ^Less  correct  var.  of 

LIKIN.  [LECYTHUS.  I 

lek'y-thos  (1 S  k'Y-t  h  6  s),  n.  =  | 

lei.  4  leal. 

le'land.  4  lealand. 

lele.  Obs.  or  Scot.  8c  dial.  Eng. 

var.  of  leal. 

lelelv,  lelily.  4  leally. 

lell.  lelle.  4  leal. 

lelly.  4  leally. 

lely.  4  leally,  lily. 

Lem.  Abbr.  Lemuel, 
lemand.  lemant,  p.pr.  of  leam, 
to  shine  ;  gleam.  Obs.  [Ofes.l 
le'man-ry,  n.  Unlawful  love.  | 
leme.  4  limb.  [var.  of  leam. I 
leme.  Obs.  or  Scot.  &  dial.  Eng.  | 
le'mel  (le'm<?l),  n  [See  li- 
mail.]  Metal  filings, 
lemer.  4  limer. 
lemett.  4  limit. 
lem'ma  (ISm'd),  n  [Gr.  Ae/n/ut*, 
fr.  kin e iv  to  peel.l  Pharm. 
The  husk  of  a  fruit  Obs.  — 
lem-mat'i-cal,  a.  Obs. 
lem'man  (lgm'VXn).  Obs.  or 
Scot.  var.  of  LEMAN, 
lem'mar.  4  limmer. 
lem'mon.  4  leman,  lemon. 
Lem'mus  (lSm'ws),  n.  [NL.} 


food,  foot ;  out,  oil ;  chair  ;  go  ;  sing,  ii)k  ;  4feen,  thin  ;  nature,  verdure  (250) ;  K  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144) ;  boN  ;  yet ;  zh  =  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Guide. 
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Lem  na'ce  ?e  (15m-na'se-e),  n.  pi.  [NL.]  1 lot.  A  family 

of  aquatic  plants,  the  duckweeds  (order  Arales),  including 
three  widely  distributed  genera,  Lemma ,  Wolffla ,  and 
Spirodela.  All  the  species  are  free-floating,  consisting  of 
a  single  flat  or  thickened  frond  bearing  a  root  or  roots  be¬ 
low  and  one  or  two  naked  monoecious  flowers  on  the  edge 
or  center  of  the  upper  surface.  They  are  often  regarded 
as  reduced  aroids.  —  lem-ua'ceous  (-slms),  a. 

Lem'ni  an  (lSm'nT-dn),  a.  [L.  Lemnius ,  fr.  Lemnus,  Gr. 
Arjjuvo?.]  Of  or  pert,  to  the  isle  of  Lemnos.  —  Lemnian  bole, 
L.  earth,  a  grayish  yellow’  aluminous  earth  ;  sphragide.  It 
wras  formerly  sold  as  medicine,  being  astringent.  —  L.  red¬ 
dle,  a  reddle,  or  red  ocher,  of  firm  consistence  and  deep 
color.  —  L.  smith,  Vulcan ;  Hephaestus. 

Lem'ni  an,  n.  A  native  or  inhabitant  of  Lemnos ;  also, 
Poet.,  Hephaestus. 

lem  nis'cate  (ISm-nTs'kat),  n.  Also  lemnis-ca'ta  (15m'- 
nTs-ka'ta).  [L.  lemniscatus  adorned  with  ribbons,  fr.  lem¬ 
niscus  a  ribbon  hanging  down,  Gr.  A^/lu/ictko?.]  1.  Geom. 
The  locus  of  the  foot  of  the  perpendicular  from  the  center 
of  a  conic  on  its  tangent ;  a  unicursal  bicircular  quartic, 
called  elliptic  or  hyperbolic  according  to  the  conic.  It  is 
called  Bernoulli’s  lemniscate  and  shaped  like  OO  "  hen  the 
conic  is  an  equilateral  hyperbola,  when  it  is  also  a  Cassinian 
oval  (which  see).  More  generally,  any  crunodal  curve  of 
fourth  degree  with  only  one  real  branch  consisting  of  four 
finite  congruent  quadrants. 

2.  Astron.  The  dark  opening  in  the  great  nebula  in  Argo, 
sometimes  called  the  keyhole  nebula. 

lemniscate  function  Math.  A  variety  of  elliptic  func¬ 
tions  appearing  in  formulae  expressing  the  properties  of 
lemniscates. 

lem  nis  cat'ic  (lSm'nis-kSt'ik),  a.  Math.  Designating 
any  plane  curve  represented  by  the  equation  pn  =  Csin(n0). 
Le-moine'  Piv'Ot  (le-mwan';  -moin').  Automobiles.  A 
steering  pivot  in  w  hich  each  of  the  swivel- 
ing  axles  carrying  the  fore  wdieels  VJ 

moves  on  a  vertical  standard  at  either  / |n 

end  of  the  dead  axle.  Cf.  Elliot  pivot.  _  (\[\ 
lem'on  (18m'wn),  n.  [F.  lemon ,  Per.  fJTlfH  - 1 
llmuji  ;  cf.  Ar.  laimun ,  Sp.  limon,  It. 
limone.  Cf.  lime  a  fruit.]  1.  The  \7 V7  * 

well-known  acid  fruit  of  the  rutaceous  . 

tree  Citrus  medica  limon.  Botani-  Lemoine  Pivot, 
callv  the  lemon  is  a  syncarpous.  polycarpellary.  many- 
seeded,  pale  yellow  berry,  of  oblong  form,  usually  um- 
bonate  at  the  apex.  The  rind,  or  exocarp,  contains  the 
fragrant  oil  of  lemon,  and  is  often  candied  or  preserved. 
Lemon  juice  is  the  chief  source  of  citric  acid,  and  is  also 
used  in  cookery,  in  beverages,  and  as  an  antiscorbutic. 

2-  The  tree  which  bears  this  fruit.  It  has  flowers  often 
tinged  with  pink.  Numerous  varieties  are  cultivated.  The 
so-called  bitter  lemon  grows,  half  wild,  on  the  Florida 
Keys,  but  its  fruit  is  useless.  See  citron,  lime,  citrus. 

3.  With  attributive  or  qualifying  word,  any  of  numerous 
trees  and  shrubs  of  other  families  haviug  lemonlike  fruit, 
as  wild  lemon ,  native  lemon ,  etc. 

4.  The  color  of  a  lemon  ;  =  lemon  yellow  a. 
lem'on,  a.  Lemon-colored. 

lem  on-ade'  (ISm'un-ad'),  n.  [F.  limonade ;  cf.  Sp.  limo- 
nada ,  It.  limonata.  See  lemon.]  A  beverage  consisting 
of  lemon  juice  mixed  with  water  and  sweetened, 
lemon  geranium.  A  common  garden  pelargonium  {Pelar¬ 
gonium  limonium)  having  lemon-scented  foliage, 
lemon  grass.  Any  of  several  East  Indian  grasses  of  the 
genus  Andropogon ,  as  A.  schoenanthus ,  A.  c  it  rat  us ,  and  A. 
nardus.  They  yield  fragrant  oils  used  in  perfumery.  See 
citronella  oil ,  under  oil,  Table  I. 

Le  mo'ni  as  (le-mo'nt-Ss),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  Aei/acoi/ia?  a 
meadow'  nymph,  fr.  Keipw v  meadow.]  Zodl.  A  genus  of 
small,  often  brightly  colored  American  butterflies,  most 
abundant  in  the  tropics,  in  which  the  palpi  are  short  and 
the  males  have  the  front  pair  of  legs  rudimentary.  It  is  the 
type  of  a  subfamily,  Le  mo  ni-i'nae  (-T'ne).of  the  family 
Lycienidae,  or  of  a  family  Lemo-ni'i-dae  (lem'o-nl'T-de). 
lemon  scab.  A  destructive  disease  of  citrous  fruits  in 
Florida,  caused  by  the  parasitic  fungus  Cladosporium 
citri.  It  results  in  numerous  warts  or  excrescences  on  the 
leaves  and  fruit.  Also,  the  fungus  itself, 
lem'on— scent  ed,  a.  Having  the  scent  of  lemon, 
lemon-scented  gum,  a  fragrant-leaved  variety  (Eucalyptus 
maculata  citriodora)  of  the  spotted  gum,  often  planted  for 
ornament  in  California. 

lemon  sole.  A  small  European  sole  ( Solea  lascaris) ;  also, 
any  of  several  other  flatfishes,  as  the  smear  dab  of  Europe, 
Ammotretis  guntheri  of  New  Zealand,  and  Symphui'us  uni- 
color  of  Australia. 

lemon  thyme.  A  variety  of  the  common  thyme  with 
lemon-scented  foliage. 

lemon  tree  a  A  tree  that  bears  lemons,  b  Lemon  verbena, 
lemon  verbena.  A  small  verbenaceous  shrub  (Lippi a 
citriodora ),  with  narrow  verticillate  leaves  exhaling  a  lem¬ 
onlike  fragrance  when  crushed.  It  is  an  old  garden  favorite, 
lem'on-y  (lSm'wn-T),  a.  Having  a  lemon  flavor, 
lemon  yellow,  a  The  color  of  lemons;  an  unmixed  or 
slightly  greenish  light  yellow,  b  A  pigment  of  lemon- 
yellow  color,  esp.  a  preparation  of  barium  chromate,  or  a 
mixture  of  this  with  zinc  chromate.  See  barium  chromate. 
le'mur  (le'mfir),  n.  [L.,  a  ghost,  specter.]  1.  pi.  = 
lemures.  Rare. 


2  [So  called  on  account  of  its  habit  of  going  abroad  by 
night.]  Any  of  numerous 
arboreal,  chiefly  nocturnal 
mammals  allied  to  the  mon¬ 
keys,  but  usually  regarded 
as  constituting  a  distinct 
suborder,  Lemuroidea.  In 
general  form  and  habits 
they  resemble  monkeys, 
but  nearly  all  have  a  sharp 
foxlike  muzzle,  large  eyes, 
and  very  soft  woolly  fur. 

The  tail,  though  sometimes 
rudimentary,  is  usually 
long  and  furry,  but  never 
prehensile.  The  brain  is 
relatively  small, and  differs 
from  that  of  monkeys  in 
having  the  cerebellum  ex¬ 
posed.  The  placenta  is  noil- 
deciduate.  As  in  monkeys, 
the  mamm*  are  pectoral 
and  the  thumbs  and  toes 
opposable.  Most  lemurs  are 

^&cen°t  £lana«  Lemur  «**«->.  (A) 

representatives  occur  in  Africa  and  the  Oriental  region. 
Fossil  forms  have  been  found  in  Europe,  Asia,  and  Amer 
ica.  The  so-called  flying  !<  mm-  is  now  classed  with  the  In- 
sectivora.  See  aye-aye,  tarsier,  Galago,  potto,  loris,  etc. 
lem'u-res  (lem'u-rez),  n.  pi.  [L.  See  lemur.]  Rom. 
Relig.  Spirits  of  the  dead  ;  ghosts.  In  the  later  concep¬ 
tion  the  name  was  sometimes  regarded  as  a  generic  term 
covering  the  lares ,  regarded  as  beneficent  spirits,  the 
larva3,  as  maleficent,  ana  the  manes ,  as  indeterminate.  The 
chief  feast  of  the  lemures  wras  the  Le-mu'ri-a,  held  May  9, 11, 
and  13,  when  the  temples  were  closed  and  midnight  offer¬ 
ings  made  by  the  head  of  the  house.  Cf.  lares,  manes. 

The  Lars  and  Lemures  moan  with  midnight  plaint.  Milton 


Le-mu'ri-dae  (le-mu'ri-de),  n.pl.  [NL.]  Zodl.  The  family 
consisting  of  all  the  living  Lemuroidea  except  the  aye-aye 
and  the  tarsier.  It  is  divided  into  four  subfamilies,  one, 
Lem  u-ri'nae  (lSm'u-ri'ne),  containing  the  typical  lemurs,  j 
lem'u-rine  (lSm'u-rln;  -rln))a.  \lemur  -f-  - ine ,  -oid.~\ 
lem'U-roid  (lem'u-roid)  J  Like,  or  pertaining  to,  the 
lemurs  or  the  Lemuroidea.  —  n.  One  of  the  Lemuroidea. 
Lem  u  roi'de  a  (  roi'de-a),  n.pl.  [NL.  See  lemur;  -oid.] 
Zodl.  A  suborder  of  Primates  consisting  of  the  lemurs. 
Le-nae'a  (le-ne'd),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  Arjvcua,  prop.  neut. 
pi.  of  \-qralo<;  pertaining  to  the  wine  press,  fr.  Atjpo?  wine 
press.]  Gr.  Relig.  An  Attic  festival  of  Dionysus,  cele¬ 
brated  in  the  month  Gamelion  (January-February).  After 
a  great  banquet  the  people  went  in  procession  through  the 
city,  with  the  usual  jesting  and  mockery,  to  the  theater, 
to  witness  plays.  Cf.  Dionysia.  — Le  nae'an  (-fin),  a. 
Lenard'  rays  (le-niirt').  Physics.  Rays  emanating  from 
the  outer  surface  of  a  plate  composed  of  any  material  per¬ 
meable  by  cathode  rays,  as  aluminium,  wrhich  forms  a  por¬ 
tion  of  a  w  all  of  a  vacuum  tube,  or  w’hich  is  mounted  with¬ 
in  the  tube  and  is  exposed  to  radiation  from  the  cathode. 
Lenard  rays  are  similar  in  all  their  known  properties  to 
cathode  ravs,  but  do  not  emanate  from  the  cathode  itself. 
So  called  from  the  German  physicist  Philipp  Lenard  (b. 
18(52),  who  first  described  them. 

Lenard  tube.  Elec.  A  tube  for  producing  Lenard  rays, 
lend  (lend),  v.  t. ;  pret.  &  p.  p.  lent  (lent) ;  p.  pr.  d:  vb.  n. 
lend'ing.  [ME.  lenen ,  AS.  laenan ,  fr.  Isen  loan ;  akin  to 
G.  lehnen  to  lend.  See  loan.]  1.  To  allow'  the  custody 
and  use  of,  on  condition  of  the  return  of  the  same ;  to 
grant  to  another  for  temporary  use,  on  the  expressed  or 
implied  condition  that  the  thing  itself  shall  be  returned  ; 
as,  to  lend  a  book  ;  —  opposed  to  borrow. 

2.  To  allow’  the  possession  and  use  of,  on  condition  of  the  re¬ 
turn  of  an  equivalent  in  kind;  as,  to  lend  money,  flour,  etc. 

Thou  shalt  not  give  him  thy  money  upon  usury,  nor  lend  him 
thy  victuals  for  increase.  Lev.  xxv.  37. 

3.  To  afford  ;  grant;  furnish;  as,  to  lend  assistance. 

Cato,  lent!  me  for  a  while  thy  patience.  Addison. 
Mountain  lines  and  distant  horizons  lend  6pace  and  largeness  I 
to  his  compositions.  J.  A.  Symonds. 

4.  To  let,  or  put  out,  for  hire  or  compensation;  a6,  to  lend 
a  horse  or  gig.  Rare,  except  of  money. 

6.  To  deliver  (a  blow).  Obs.  or  Dial. 

6.  To  devote  or  to  accommodate  (one’s  self  or  itself)  to  ; 
as,  to  lend  one's  strength  to  an  enterprise  ;  he  lends  him¬ 
self  to  illusory  hopes. 

Syn. —Lend,  loan.  Loan,  for  lend,  though  common  in 
the  United  States,  is  not  m  approved  use,  except  some¬ 
times  in  financial  language. 

to  lend  a  hand,  to  give  assistance  ;  to  help.  Colloq.  —  to  1. 
an  ear  or  one’s  ears,  to  hearken  ;  to  give  attention, 
lend,  v.  i.  To  make  a  loan  or  loans. 

le'ne  (le'ne),  a.  [L.  lenis  smooth.]  Phon.  a  Smooth  ;  as, 
the  lene  breathing  (spiritus  lenis).  b  Voiceless  (surd)  and 
nonaspirate,  as  p,  k,  and  t;  —  applied  by  some  to  all  the 
stopped  (mute)  consonants.  —  n.  a  The  smooth  breathing, 
b  Any  of  the  lene  consonants.  Rare. 
length  (length),  n.  [ME.  lengthe,  AS.  lengtS,  fr.  long,  long, 
long ;  akin  to  D.  lengte,  Dan.  Isengde,  Sw.  Idngd,  Icel. 
lengd.  See  long,  a.]  1.  The  longest,  or  longer,  dimen¬ 


sion  of  any  object,  in  distinction  from  breadth  or  width ; 
extent  from  end  to  end;  the  longest  straight  line  that  can 
be  drawn  through  a  body,  parallel  to  the  general  direction 
of  its  sides  ;  the  extent  of  the  greatest  principal  axis  of  a 
figure  ;  as,  the  length  of  a  church,  or  of  a  ship  ;  the  length 
of  a  rope. 

2.  Extent  in  time,  number,  or  quantity;  the  duration  or 
the  series  from  a  beginning  to  an  end  ;  as,  an  hour’s 
length  ;  the  length  of  a  lifetime  ;  the  length  of  a  list. 

3.  Quality  or  state  of  being  long,  in  space  or  time  ;  ex¬ 
tent  ;  duration  ;  as,  some  sea  birds  are  remarkable  for  the 
length  of  their  wings ;  he  was  tired  by  the  length  of  the 
sermon,  and  the  length  of  his  walk. 

4.  A  portion  of  space  or  of  time  considered  as  a  measure  ; 
as,  the  race  was  won  by  two  lengths  (of  a  boat,  horse,  etc.)  ; 
in  archery,  a  length  is  the  distance  an  arrow  is  shot ;  an 
arm’s  length  ;  a  cable’s  length. 

6.  a  Brewing.  The  quantity  of  wort  drawn  from  a  certain 
quantity  of  malt,  b  Theat.  Forty-two  lines,  as  a  portion 
of  an  actor’s  part.  Oxf.  E.  D.  c  Cricket.  The  correct 
distance  for  a  bowled  ball  to  go  before  it  hits  the  ground  ; 
as,  he  bowls  a  good  length,  d  Phon.  Pros.  Of  a  vowel, 
consonant,  or  syllable,  quantity  or  quality  as  long  or  short. 
See  long,  a.,  7. 

6.  A  single  piece  or  subdivision  of  a  series,  or  of  a  number 
of  long  pieces  which  may  be  connected  together;  as,  a 
length  of  pipe  ;  a  length  of  fence. 

7.  Detail  or  amplification ;  unfolding ;  continuance  ;  as, 
to  pursue  a  subject  to  a  great  length. 

8.  Distance.  Obs.  or  Scot. 

at  length,  a  At  or  in  the  full  extent;  without  abbrevia¬ 
tion  ;  as,  let  the  name  be  inserted  at  length,  b  At  the  end 
or  conclusion ;  after  a  long  period. 

Syn.  — At  length,  at  last  agree  in  implying  a  result 
reached  after  considerable  delay.  At  length  lays  stress 
on  the  period  of  waiting.  at  last  emphasizes  rather  the 
final  consummation  or  attainment ;  as,  “  A  second  deluge 
Learning  thus  o’orrun,  and  the  monks  finished  wiiat  tne 
Goths  begun.  At  length  Erasmus,  that  great  injured 
name,  .  .  .  stemmed  the  wild  torrent”  (Pope)',  “I  can 
but  trust  that  good  shall  fall  at  last  —  far  off  —  at  last,  to 
all  ”  ( Tennyson).  See  last. 

—  1.  of  days,  long  life. 

length'en  (leng'th’n),  v.  t.  ;  lengthened  (-th’nd) ; 
length'en-ing  (-tli'n-ing).  To  extend  in  length  ;  to  make 
longer  in  extent  or  duration ;  as,  to  lengthen  a  line  or  a 
road ;  to  lengthen  life ;  —  sometimes  followed  by  out. 

What  if  1  please  to  lengthen  out  his  date  ?  Dryden. 
length'en,  V.  i.  To  become  longer, 
length' wise'  (ISngth'wiz'),  adv.  dc  a.  In  the  direction  of 
the  length  ;  longitudinally. 

length'y  (ISng'thT),  a.;  length'i-er  (-thT-er);  lengthi¬ 
est.  Having  length  ;  specif.  :  a  Rather  long  or  too  long ; 
prolix  ;  not  brief  ;  —  said  chiefly  of  discourses,  w’ritings, 
etc.  “Len  gt  hy  periods.”  Washington.  “These  would 
be  details  too  lengthy .”  Jefferson,  b  Of  animals,  long 
from  head  to  tail ;  of  a  person,  tall.  Chiefly  Colloq. 
le'ni-ence  (le'ni-^ns  ;  len'y£ns) )  n.  Quality  or  state  of 
le'ni-en-cy  (-5n-si  ;  -yeu-sT)  j  being  lenient  ;  lenity. 
Syn.  —  See  mercy. 

le'lli  ent  (le'ui-ent ;  len'y^nt),  a.  [L.  leniens,-entis ,  p.  pr. 
of  lenire  to  soften,  fr.  lenis  soft,  mild.]  1.  Relaxing ;  emol¬ 
lient;  softening;  assuasive ;  — sometimes  followed  by  of. 
“  Lenient  of  grief.”  Milton. 

Time,  that  on  all  thingB  lays  his  lenient  hand.  Poj>e. 
2.  Mild  ;  clement ;  merciful  ;  not  rigorous  or  severe  ;  as, 
a  len  ient  disposition  ;  a  lenient  judge  or  sentence, 
len'i-fy  (18n'T-fi ;  le'nl-),  v.  t.  [L.  lenis  soft,  mild  -j-  -fy."\ 
To  assuage  ;  soften  ;  mitigate  ;  alleviate.  Now  Rare. 
len'i-gal'lol  (lSn'T-g&l'ol ;  -51),  n.  [L.  lenis  soft,  mild  -f 
pyro gallol.']  Pharm.  A  w  hite  insoluble  powder,  triacetate 
of  pyrogalloi,  used  locally  in  psoriasis  and  eczema, 
len  i-ro'bln  (-ro'bin),  n.  [L.  lenis  mild  -j-  chrysaroftiw.] 
Pharm.  A  yellowish  crystalline  tetra-acetyl  derivative  of 
chrysarobin,  used  locally  and  internally  in  skin  diseases, 
len'i-tive  (15n'T-tTv),  a.  [Cf.  F.  lenitif.  See  lenient.] 

1.  Having  the  quality  of  softening  or  mitigating,  as  pain 
or  acrimony  ;  assuasive  ;  emollient. 

2.  Lenient;  mild  ;  gentle.  Obs. 

len'i-tive,  n.  1.  Med.  a  A  medicine  or  application  that 
has  the  quality  of  easing  pain  or  protecting  from  the  action 
of  irritants,  b  A  mild  purgative;  a  laxative. 

2  That  which  softens  or  mitigates;  that  w’hich  tends  to 
allay  passion,  excitement,  or  pain  ;  a  palliative. 

There  is  one  sweet  lenitive  at  least  for  evils,  which  Nature  holds 
out  ;  so  I  took  it  kindly  at  her  hands,  and  fell  asleep.  Sterne. 
len'i-ty  (-t.T ),  n.  ; pi.  -ties  (-tTz).  [L.  lenilas,  fr.  lenis  soft, 

mild  :  cf.  OF.  lenite.  See  lenient.]  State  or  quality  of 
being  lenient ;  mildness  of  temper  or  disposition  ;  gentle¬ 
ness  of  treatment ;  softness;  tenderness  ;  clemency;  also, 
a  lenient  act  or  action  ;  —  opposed  to  severity  and  rigor. 
Syn. —  Gentleness,  kindness,  tenderness,  softness^  mild¬ 
ness,  humanity,  clemency.  See  mercy. 

Len  nl-Len'a-pe  (lSn'T-lgn'd-pe),  n.  pi.  The  Delaware 
Indians;  sometimes,  the  Delawares  and  allied  Algonquian 
tribes  of  the  eastern  United  States. 


Zool.  The  genus  consisting  of 

the  tvpical  lemmings.* 
lem 'had  (ltm'nad),  n.  [Lenina 
2d  -ad.)  Bot.  Any  plant  of  the 
family  Lemnacea*.  Bindley . 

Lem'nia-ca'ti  (l?m/nls-ka'tl), 
n.pl.  [NL.  8ee  LEMNISCATE.] 
Zool.  In  older  classifications,  a 
group  of  fishes,  mostly  with  rib- 
bonlike  form  and  translucent 
structure.  Most  of  the  included 
cpecies  are  now  known  to  be  the 
larval  forms  of  various  fishes. 
Cf.  LKPTOCEPH ALUS. 

lem-nls'cold  <15m-nTs'koid),  n. 

=  LEMNISCATE. 

lem  nls'cns  (lem-nYs'kns),  n.  ; 
pi.  lemnisci  (-nYs'T).  [NL.  See 
lemniscate.]  1.  Zool.  Either  of 
two  club-shaped  organs  hanging 
into  the  body  cavity  from  the 
base  of  the  proboscis  in  the 
Acanthocephala. 

2.  Anat.  =  fillet. 
le'mo-  See  l.«mo-. 
lemon.  +  lem  an. 
lem'on,  v.  t.  To  flavor  with 
lemon.  R.  [Lemonade.  Obs.  I 
lem  on-a'do,  n.  [Sp.  brno/iada.]! 
lemon  balm.  =  balm,  n.,  1. 
lemon  chrome.  A  pale  variety 
of  chrome  yellow,  best  made  by 


admixing  lead  sulphate. 

lemon  dab-  The  smear  dab. 
jl  le  monde'  est  le  li  vre  des 
femmes'  (If  mo.N'-de  le  le'vr’  da 
tam').  [F.l  The  world  is 
women’s  book.  Rousseau. 

le  monde  sa'vant'  (si'vaN'). 
F.]  The  learned  world, 
le  monde  va  de  lui-meme'  (va 
?  I  we  mam'),  [F.]  See  lais- 
sez  FA  IRE. 

lem'on-gTass'  oil.  See  oil,  Ta¬ 
ble  I.  [guava.  I 

lemon  guava.  The  common  | 
lem'on-ish,  a.  See  -ish. 
lemon  lily.  A  day  lily  (  Hemero- 
eallis  Jlava)  with  lemon-yellow 
flowers.  See  Hemerocallis. 
lemon  lobelia.  The  lemon  balm, 
lemon  oil.  See  oil.  Table  J. 
lemon  plant.  Lemon  verbena, 
lemon  scurvy  grass  The  com¬ 
mon  scurvy  grass, 
lemon  squash.  Soda  water  with 
lemon  juice  and  sugar.  Eng. 
lemon  vine.  =Barbados  goose¬ 
berry. 

lemon  walnut.  The  butternut, 
lem'on-weed  .  n.  =  sea  mat. 
lem'on-wood  ,  n.  The  tarata. 

New  Zealand. 

le'mo-pa-ral'y-Bii.  Med.  Var. 


of  l.emoparalysis. 

Lem  o-vl'ces  (ISm'C-vI'sez),  n. 
pi.  [L.]  An  ancient  Gallic  tribe 
occupying  what  became  the 
French  province  of  Limousin 
lem'pet  j*  limpet. 

||  l’em'pire'  c’est  la  paix'  (laN'- 
per' sf*  la.  pf').  [F.j  The  em¬ 
pire,  it  is  peace  ;  —  an  expression 
of  Prince  Louis  Napoleon,  Pres¬ 
ident  of  France,  at  a  banquet  at 
Bordeaux,  Oct.  f*,  1852. 

Lem' u -el  (lfm'tWl),  n.  [ITeb. 
Lemuel .]  Bib.  Lit.,  created  by 
God;  —  masc.  prop.  name. 
Le-mu'ri-a  (l?-mu'rY-«),  n.  j)l. 
[L.j  See  lemures. 

Le-mu'ri-a,  n.  [So  named  from 
the  supposition  that  it  was  the 
original  home  of  the  lemurs .] 
A  Hypothetical  land,  or  conti¬ 
nent,  supposed  by  some  to  have 
existed  formerly  in  the  Indian 
Ocean,  and  to  be  now  represent¬ 
ed  only  by  Madagascar  and  a 
few  adjacent  islands. 
Le-mu'ri-an  (-<fn),a.  Of  or  pert, 
to  Lemuria.  —  Lemurian  region. 
Zoogeog.  =  Malagasy  region. 
le'mur-i-form(le'mt/r-Y-fflrm/), 
a.  Zool.  Resembling  a  lemur, 
lemyre,  r.  i.  [Cf.  AS.  lioma 


light,  brightness.]  To  glimmer. 
Obs.  [var.  of  lend. I 

len.  Obs.  or  Scot.  &  dial.  Eng.  | 
le'na  (le'nd),  n.  [L.]  A  pro¬ 
curess.  Obs.  [wood.  Texas.  | 

||  le'na  (la'nya),  n.  [Sp.]  Fire-| 
Le'na  (le'na),  n.  Dim.  of  Hel¬ 
ena  or  Magdalene  ;  —  fern, 
prop.  name. 

len'ad  (lfn'Hd),  n.  [Prob.  le u- 
cite  -f-  wephelite  -f  2d  -ad. J 
Petrog.  Quantitative  System. 
One  of  the  standard  minerals, 
leucite,  nephelite,  sodalite,  or 
noselite. 

Le-nae'us  (lt-ne'ws),  n.  [L.,  fr. 
Gr.  A^rato?.]  See  Dionysus. 
lenage.  +  lineage. 
len'ard  (ISn'drd),  n.  =  linnet. 
Local  Sr  Obs.  Eng. 
Len'ca(16i)'kd),n.  =  Chontal. 
—  Len'can  (-kdn),  a. 

Len  cau  chez'  ga*(laN/k5/sh?'). 
=  Dowson  gas.  [stoop.  Obs. j 
lench,  v.  i.  Prob., to  walk  withal 
lench  (16nch),  len'cheon  dfn'- 
chun),  n.  A  shelf  of  rock  in  a 
mining  shaft.  .Dial.  Eng. 
lend,  n.  A  loan.  Dial,  or  Colloq. 
lend,  r.  i.  s,- 1.  [AS.  lendan ,  prop., 
to  land.]  Obs.  1.  To  arrive  ; 
alight ;  also,  to  depart. 


2.  To  stay  ;  remain  ;  abide. 

3.  To  cause  to  come, 
lend'a-ble,  a.  See  -able. 
lend'er,  n.  One  who  lends, 
lend'ing,  i».  pr.  Sr  vb.  n.  of  lend. 
lending  liDrary.  A  library  from 
which  books  are  lent  out.  Eng. 
len'do-fel'ic  (18n'd5-fgl'Ik),  a. 
See  petrography. 

lends,  lendes,  n.  pi.  [AS.  len- 
den  (in  comp.),  lendenu ,  pi.  ; 
akin  to  D.  &  G.  lende ,  OHG. 
lentin,  Icel.  lend,  and  perh.  to 
E.  loin.]  Loins  ;  buttocks.  Obs. 
Len'du  (lfn'doo),  n.  sing.  Sr  pi. 
A  native  people  of  Uganda, 
probably  of  mixed  Negro  and 
Pygmy  blood.  They  are  of 
normal  stature,  but  short-legged 
and  unusually  prognathous, 
lene.  layne,  lean,  lend. 
lenefie.  +  lenify. 
lenesse.  +  leanness. 
len-fel'ic,  a.  See  petrography. 
leng,  adv.  [AS.]  Longer.  Obs. 
leng,  v.  t.  Sr  i.  [AS.  lengan ,  fr. 
long  long.]  To  lengthen  ;  de¬ 
lay  :  linger  ;  abide.  Obs. 
lenge.  +  ling. 
lenger.  +  linger. 
lenger.  lengest,  a.  Sr  adv.  Long¬ 
er  ;  longest ;  —  compar.  and  su- 


perl.  of  long.  Obs.  [Ohs. I 
lengh,  n.  [AS.  ten^w.]  Length] 
length,  v.  t.  Sr  i.  To  lengthen. 
Obs.  [lengthens.  I 

length'en-er,  n.  One  that  | 
length 'ful,  a.  See  -ful. 
length'i-ly  (ISng'thY-lY),  adv. 
of  lengthy.  See -ly. 
length'i-neBB,  n.  See  -ness. 
length'some  (length 'swm),  a. 
Lengthy.  Rare. 
length'Bome-neBs,  n.  See -ness. 
length'way',  length'way*' 
(-waz'),  adv.  Lengthwise. 
Len'gua  (lfp'gwa),  n.  One  of 
a  wild  tribe  of  Paraguayan  In¬ 
dians. 

le'ni-ate,  v.  t.  [L.  Jems  mild  + 
-ate.]  To  alleviate  ;  soften.  Obs. 
len'ic  (len'Yk),  a.  See  petrog¬ 
raphy.  [an  emollient.  06 fc| 
le'ni-ent.  n.  Med.  A  lenitive;) 
le'ni-ent-ly,  adv.  of  lenient. 

||  le'nis  (le'nYs),  a.  [L.]  Soft; 
smooth,  as  a  sound, 
len'i-tiv.  Lenitive.  Ref.  Sp- 
len'i-tive-ly,  adv.  of  lenitive. 
len'i-tive-ness,  n.  See -ness. 
len'i-tude  (lgn'Y-thd),  n.  [L. 
lenitudo.]  Lenity.  Rare. 
lenketh.  +  length. 
len'net.  linnet. 


ale,  senate,  care,  &m,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofa ;  ©ve,  £vent,  6nd,  recent,  maker;  ice,  Ill;  old,  obey,  orb,  5dd,  sftft,  connect ;  use,  Unite,  urn,  up,  circus,  menu , 

11  Foreign  Word.  f  Obsolete  Variant  of.  -f  combined  with.  =  equals. 
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Len  no-a'ce-ae  (lSn'6-a'se-e),  n. [NL.]  Bot.  A  family 
of  fleshy  parasitic  herbs  (order  Ericales),  natives  of  Cali¬ 
fornia  and  Mexico,  comprising  three  genera,  Lennoa,  Pho - 
lisma,  and  Ammobroma ,  the  last  two  of  which  are  mono- 
typic.  They  are  destitute  of  green  foliage,  and  have  small 
flowers  and  a  2-celled  fruit.  —  lenno-a'ceous  (-sh&s),  a. 
le'no  (le'no),  n.  [F.  linon.)  A  light  open  cotton  fabric, 
used  for  window  curtains,  etc. 

Le-nore'  (le-nor' ;  G.  le-no're),  n.  [G.]  The  heroine  of 
a  popular  ballad  composed  by  Gottfried  August  Burger 
(1748-94),  a  German  lyric  poet.  The  subject  of  this  ballad 
is  an  old  tradition,  which  recounts  the  ride  of  a  spectral 
lover,  who  reappears  to  his  mistress  after  death,  and  car¬ 
ries  her  on  horseback  behind  him  to  the  graveyard.  The 
name  is  used  also  by  Poe,  in  his  “The  Raven”  and  “Le- 
nore,”  as  that  of  a  lady  whose  death  is  lamented, 
lens  (18nz),  n.  [L.  lens  a  lentil ;  —  from  the  resemblance 
in  shape  of  a  double  convex  lens  to  the  seed  of  a  lentil. 
Cf.  lentil,  j  1.  a  A  piece  of  glass,  or  other  transparent  sub¬ 
stance,  having  two  opposite  regular  surfaces,  either  both 
curved,  or  one  curved  and  the  other  plane,  and  commonly 
used,  either  singly  or  combined,  in  optical  instruments, 
for  changing  the  direction  of  rays  of  light.  In  practice, 
the  curved  surfaces  are  usually  spherical,  though  rarely 
cylindrical,  or  of  some  other  figure.  Of  spherical  lenses 
there  are  six  varieties,  as  shown  in  section  in  figure  1 :  viz. 
a  plano-concave ;  b  double  con-  »  ,  ~ 

cave,  or  biconcave ;  c  piano-con-  Cl  O  C  (1  €  1 

vex  ;  d  double  convex,  or  bicon¬ 
vex  ;  e  converging  concavo-con¬ 
vex,  or  converging  meniscus;  j 
diverging  concavo-convex,  or  di¬ 
verging  meniscus.  All  simple 
lenses  are  subject  to  chromatic 
aberration,  and  those  of  spherical  surface 
show  in  addition  spherical  aberration  ;  but 
these  defects  can  be  obviated  by  a  proper 
combination  of  lenses,  b  A  combination  of 
two  or  more  simple  lenses.  Figure  2  shows 
a  section  of  a  double  anastigmatic  photo¬ 
graphic  lens,  consisting  of  a  combination 
of  two  achromatic  lenses,  c  A  device  used, 
on  the  same  principle,  for  some  form  of  ra¬ 
diation  other  than  light ;  as,  sound  waves 
may  be  converged  by  a  convex  h  ns  of  the 
gas  carbon  dioxide  inclosed  in  a  thin  T  pnopo  7 
membrane.  lenses,  l. 

2.  Specif.  :  Anal.  <Sc  Zool.  In  the  eyes  of  animals  with  well- 
developed  visual  organs,  a  transparent  body  of  biconvex  (in 
many  cases  nearly  spherical)  form,  whose* function  it  is  to 
bring  the  rays  of  light  to  a  focus  upon  the  retina ;  the  crys¬ 
talline  lens  (which  see).  See  eye.  In  vertebrates  and 
some  iii vertebrates  (mollusks)  it  is  composed  of  modified 
cells  ;  in  other  cases  (arthropods)  it  may  be  formed  of  non- 
cellular  cuticle. 

3-  Any  object  resembling  a  lentil  or  the  double-convex 
optical  lens  in  form  ;  as,  a  lens  of  ore  ;  a  lens  of  sandstone. 

4-  [c«p.]  Bot.  a  Syn.  of  Lentilla.  b  A  genus  of  mirno- 
saceous  climbing  shrubs  having  pinnate  leaves  and  large 
woody-valved  pods.  L.  phaseoloides  is  the  snuffbox  bean. 

lens  joint  A  pipe  joint  in  which  a  gun-metal  ring  with 
spherical  surfaces  is  gripped  between  the  two  pipe  sec¬ 
tions.  It  is  self-adjustable  to  slight  lateral  play. 

Lent  (lSnt),n.  [ME.  lente ,  lenten,  leynte,  AS.  leugten ,  lencten , 
spring,  lent ;  akin  to  D.  lente ,  OHG.  lenzin,  langiz ,  G.  lenz, 
and  perh.  fr.  AS.  long  long,  E.  long ,  because  at  this  season 
of  the  year  the  days  lengthen.]  1.  [/.  c.]  Springtime.  Obs. 
2.  Eccl.  The  annual  season  of  fasting  in  the  spring,  ob¬ 
served  by  many  churches  as  a  preparation  for  the  great 
feast  of  Easter  and  as  a  time  of  special  penitence,  and  in 
the  Western  Church  since  the  early  Middle  Ages  fixed  in 
duration  at  forty  days,  which  have  been  established  as  the 
forty  week  days  preceding  Easter,  the  first  being  Ash 
Wednesday.  The  six  Sundays  occurring  in  this  period  are 
excluded  from  Lent,  for  the  reason  that  Sunday  is  always 
a  feast,  and  hence  are  called  Sundays  in  (not  of)  Lent.  In 
the  early  church,  the  duration  of  Lent  either  was  not 
fixed  or  varied  in  the  churches  in  different  places,  but 
from  the  early  part  of  the  4th  century  the  period  of 
fasting  appears  to  have  approximated  more  or  less  closely 
in  most  places  to  forty  days,  the  fast  being  extended  over 
six  weeks  or  seven  weeks,  according  as  Sundays  only  or 
Sundays  and  Saturdays  were  excepted.  In  the  Eastern 
Church,  Lent ,  called  often  Great  Lent  or  the  Great  Fast  to 
distinguish  it  from  three  other  periods  of  fasting  to 
which  the  name  Lent  (see  def.  5)  is  applied  by  Western 
writers,  begins  on  the  Monday  after  Quinquagesima.  The 
forty  days  are  regarded  as  being  kept  after  the  example  of 
Moses  (Ex.  xxxiv.  28)  and  Elijah  (1  Kings x ix.  8),  and  above 
all  as  commemorating  the  fasting  of  Christ  (Matt.  iv.  2). 
Also,  with  a,  one  instance  of  this  season  ;  any  particular 
season  of  Lent.  In  the  Middle  Ages,  when  Lent  was  ap¬ 
plied  to  other  seasons  of  fasting,  the  spring  fast  was  called 
Great  Lent  or  Clean  Lent,  the  latter  name  probably  alluding 
to  the  preceding  confession  and  absolution. 


3.  Fig.  :  Any  period  likened  to  Lent. 

4.  pi.  The  boat  races  at  Cambridge  University  in  Lent. 

5.  A  period  of  fasting,  as  :  in  the  Middle  Ages,  one  before 
Christmas  (Lent  of  St.  Martin)  or  one  before  St.  John  Bap¬ 
tist’s  Day,  June  24  (Lent  of  St.  John  Baptist);  in  the  East¬ 
ern  Church,  one  between  St.  Philip’s  Day  (Nov.  14)  and 
Christmas,  one  after  All  Saints’  Sunday  (corresponding 
to  the  Western  Trinity  Sunday),  and  one  from  Aug.  1  to  14. 

II  len  ta-men'te  (lSn'ta-men'ta),  a</v.  [It.]  Music.  Slowly. 
II  len  tan'do  (18n-tan'do),  a.  [It.,  p.  pr.  of  lentare  to  make 
slow.  Cf.  lent,  a.]  Music.  Slackening  ;  retarding.  = 
RALLENTANDO. 

Lent'en  (18n'ten),  a.  [ often  l.  c.~\  [From  ME.  lenten  lent. 
See  lent,  n.]  1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  fast  called  Lent ; 

used  in,  or  suitable  to,  Lent ;  as,  the  Lenten  season. 

2.  Spare;  meager;  plain;  somber;  unostentatious;  not 
abundant  or  showy.  “  Lenten  entertainment.”  “  Lenten 
answer.”  Shak.  “  Lenten  suit.”  Beau.  &  FI. 

Lenten  color  or  colour,  black  or  violet.  — L.  corn  or  grain, 
grain  sown  in  Lent.  Eng.  —  L.  fig,  a  dried  fig  or  a  raisin. 
Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 

len'ti  cel  (15n'ti-sSl),  n.  [F.  lenticelle ,  dim.  fr.  L.  lens, 
lent  is,  a  lentil.  Cf.  lentil.]  Bot.  One  of  the  cortical  pores 
in  the  stems  of  woody  plants  by  means  of  w  hich  air  pene¬ 
trates  to  the  interior.  Lenticels  consist  of  a  loose  mass  of 
corky  cells  developed  in  a  special  phellogen  layer,  and  are 
almost  always  directly  beneath  the  stomata  in  the  epider¬ 
mis,  which  is  ruptured  by  their  growth.  On  the  surface 
they  appear  as  lens-shaped  spots,  or  warts,  being  promi¬ 
nent  on  young  shoots  of  apple,  pear,  and  other  trees, 
len'ti  cle  (15n'ti-k’l),  n.  Geol.  A  lenticular  bed  or  forma¬ 
tion  ;  a  lentil. 

len-tic'u  la  (len-tik'u-ld),  n. ;  pi.  E.  -las  (-ldz),  L.  -LjE 
(-le).  [L.  Cf.  lenticel.]  1.  Med.  =  lentigo. 

2.  Optics.  A  lens  of  small  size. 

3.  Bot.  a  A  lenticel.  Rare,  b  A  spore  case  in  certain 
fungi.  Lindley.  Obs. 

len-tic'u-lar  (-iar),  a.  [L.  leniicularis.  See  lens,  lentil.] 

1.  Resembling  a  lentil  in  size  or  form  ;  having  the  form  of 
a  double-convex  lens. 

2.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  lens,  the  crystalline  lens,  or  the 
lenticular  nucleus. 

lenticular  bone.  Zool.  =  LENTICULARE.  —  1.  fever.  Med.  = 
miliary  fever.  Obs. — 1.  ganglion,  Anal.,  the  ciliary  gan¬ 
glion.— 1.  iron  ore,  an  argillaceous  hematite  composed  of 
small  flattened  grains.  — 1.  knife  or  instrument,  Surg .,  a 
scraping  instrument  used  in  trepanning  and  osteotomy.  — 

1.  nucleus,  Anat.,  the  larger  and  external  nucleus  of  the  cor¬ 
pus  striatum.  It  is  an  oval  or  lens-shaped  mass  of  gray 
matter,  continuous  in  front  with  the  caudate  nucleus,  but 
elsewhere  separated  from  the  latter  and  from  the  optic 
thalamus  by  the  internal  capsule,  and  is  divided  into  three 
divisions,  the  outer  and  larger  of  which  (the  put  amen )  is 
reddish  in  color,  while  the  two  inner  are  of  a  pale  yellow 
tint  and  constitute  the  globus  pallidus.  —  1.  process,  Anat., 
the  tip  of  the  long  process  of  the  incus  which  articulates 
with  the  stapes.  In  some  mammals  it  forms  a  separate 
lenticular  ossicle.  In  the  human  fetus  it  is  a  separate  piece, 
called  the  orbicular  bone.  —1.  truss,  Arch.  &  Engin.,  a  truss 
having  both  top  and  bottom  chords  “  broken,”  or  made  up 
of  short  lengths,  so  as  to  approach  a  curved  form,  the 
whole  resembling  a  section  or  profile  of  a  lens. 

len-tig'i-nose  (ISn-tTj'T-nos),  a.  [See  lentiginous.]  Bot.  & 
Zool.  Bearing  numerous  dots  resembling  freckles;  speckled, 
len-tlg'i-nous  (*nws),  a.  [L.  lentiginosus.  See  lentigo.] 
Of  or  pert,  to  lentigo  ;  freckly  ;  scurfy  ;  also,  lentiginose. 
len-ti'gO(15n-ti'go),w.  ;pl.  -TioiNEs(-tTj'i-nez).  [L.,  fr  lens, 
lends ,  lentil.]  A  freckly  eruption  on  the  skin  ;  freckle, 
len'til  ( lSn'tTl),  n.  [F.  lentille ,  fr.  L.  leniicula ,  dim.  of  lens , 
lends,  lentil.  Cf.  lens.]  1.  a  A  fabaceous  annual  plant 
( Lentilla  lens )  widely  cultivated  in  southern  Europe  and 
the  Orient  for  its  flattened  lens-shaped  seeds,  which  are 
cooked  like  peas  or  beans  and  are  also  ground  into  meal. 
The  leafy  stalks  are  used  also  for  fodder.  The  lentil  of  the 
Scriptures  probably  included  several  other  vetchlike  plants, 
b  The  seed  of  this  plant,  either  whole  or  split  in  halves. 

2.  Duckweed.  Obs. 

3.  Geol.  A  thin-edged  stratum  of  limited  extent  inclosed 
by  strata  of  different  material. 

Len  til'la  (l&n-tYl'd),  n.  [NL.]  Bot.  A  small  genus  of  Old 
W orld  fabaceous  herbs  related  to  the  vetches.  L.  lens  is  the 
common  lentil. 

len'to  (ISn'tS),  a.  &  adv.  [It.]  Music.  Slow  ;  slowdy. 
len'toid  (ISn'toid),  a.  [See  lens  ;  -oid.]  Lens-shaped. 
Lenz’s  law  (ISnt/sYz).  Elec.  The  law  that  in  electromag¬ 
netic  induction  the  direction  of  the  induced  current  is 
such  as  to  oppose  the  motion  producing  it.  It  was  first 
stated  by  H.  F.  E.  Lenz,  a  German  physician  and  physicist. 
Le'o  (le'o),  n. ;  gen.  Leonis  (le-o'ms).  [L.  See  lion.] 
Astron.  a  A  northern  constellation  east  of  Cancer,  contain¬ 
ing  the  bright  star  Regulus  at  the  end  of  the  handle  of  the 
Sickle  ;  the  Lion.  A  line  drawn  south  through  the  Pointers 


passes  through  this  constellation  (see  Illust.  below),  b  The 
fifth  sign  of  the  zodiac.  See  8IGN. 


Leo  Minor,  Astron.,  a  small  constellation  between  Leo  and 
Ursa  Major. 

Le  o-nar-desque'  (le'o-nar-dSsk'),  a.  After  the  style  of 
the  painter  Leonardo  da  Vinci  (1452-1519),  whose  work  is 
remarkable  for  draftsmanship,  but  is  devoid  of  the  charm 
of  color  and  marked  by  excess  of  contrast  in  light  and 
shade.  —  n.  An  imitator  or  follower  of  Leonardo ;  also,  a 
Leonardesque  picture. 

Le'o-nese'  (le'6-nez' ;  -nes'),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  Leon, 
a  former  kingdom  in  northwestern  Spain  including  the 
present  provinces  of  Salamanca,  Zamora,  and  Leon.  It  was 
permanently  joined  to  Castile  in  1230.  —  n.  a  (sing.  &  pi.) 
A  native  of  Leon,  b  The  Spanish  dialect  spoken  in  Leon. 
Le'O-nid  (le'6-nYd),  n.  ;  pi.  E.  Leonids  (-nTdz),  L.  Leonides 
(le-5u'Y-dez).  [From  Leo  :  cf.  F.  leonides ,  pi.  See  1st -id.] 
Astron.  One  of  the  shooting  stars  which  constitute  the  star 
shower  that  recurs  near  the  14th  of  November  at  intervals 
of  about  33  years,  and  less  prominently  each  intervening 
year  ;  —  so  called  because  these  shooting  stars  appear  on  the 
heavens  to  move  in  lines  directed  from  the  constellation 
Leo.  The  shower  of  1899  was  much  less  striking  than  that 
of  1866, and  calculations  indicate  that  the  course  of  the  Leo¬ 
nids  has  been  disturbed  by  the  attraction  of  Jupiter, 
le'o-nine  (-nin  ;  277),  a.  [L.  leoninus,  fr.  leo ,  leonis ,  lion  : 
cf.  F.  leonin.  See  lion.]  Pertaining  to,  or  characteristic 
of,  the  lion  ;  as,  leonine  rapacity.  —  le'O-nine-ly,  adv. 
leonine  partnership,  Law,  a  partnership  in  which  one  partner 
is  made  liable  for  a  share  m  the  losses,  but  is  not  entitled 
to  share  in  the  profits.  Such  a  partnership  is  illegal. 
Le'O-nine,  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  person  named  Leo  or 
Leoninus,  as  one  of  the  thirteen  popes  named  Leo. 

Leonine  city,  the  part  of  Rome  containing  the  Vatican.  —  L. 
Sacramentary.  See  Sacramentary,  n.,  1.  —  L.  verse,  a  kind 
of  Latin  verse,  consisting  of  hexameters,  or  alternating 
hexameters  and  eleeiac  pentameters,  in  which  the  end  of 
the  line  rimes  with  the  word  just  before  the  middle  caesura : 
as,  “  Gloria  factor um.  temere  conceditur  horurn  ;  ”  —  said 
to  be  so  named  from  Leo,  or  Leoninus,  a  Benedictine  and 
canon  of  Paris  in  the  12th  century,  who,  though  not  its  in¬ 
ventor,  wrote  largely  in  this  verse. 

le  on-ti'a-sis  (le'bn-ti'd-sTs),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  Aeot'rtWi? 
an  early  stage  of  elephantiasis,  fr.  A etav,  Acopto?,  lion.] 
Med.  A  form  of  leprosy  affecting  the  face  and  giving  it  a 
leonine  appearance.  — le'on-ti'a-ais  os'si-um  (bsh'T-wm)  [NL., 
leontiasis  of  the  bones],  Med.,  a  disease  of  the  bones  pro¬ 
ducing  nodules,  or  causing  partial  hypertrophy, 
le-on  to-ceph'a  lous  (le-Su'tci-sSf'd-lwsba.  [Gr.  A«W,  Ac- 
oi/tos,  lion  -f-  Kc<t>aArj  head.]  Having  a  lion’s  head. 
Le-on'to-don  (le-5n't$-d5n),  n.  [Gr.  AeW,  Aeopro?,  lion  -f- 
oSovs,  ofioFTOS,  tooth.  Cf.  lion’s-tooth,  dandelion.]  Bot. 
A  large  genus  of  European  cichoriaceous  plants  distin¬ 
guished  by  the  smooth  achenes  and  naked  receptacle.  L. 
autumnalis  is  the  fall  dandelion. 

Le-Oll'tO  po'di  um  (-po'dY-wm),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  Aeoprowo- 
5iop  a  kind  of  plant,  lit.,  lion’s  foot ;  Aecov,  Aeopro?,  Hon  -f- 
ttovs,  noSos,  foot.]  Bot.  A  small  genus  of  woolly  astera- 
ceous  herbs,  natives  of  mountains  of  Europe  and  the  Andes 
of  South  America.  L.  leontopodium  is  the  edelweiss. 

Le  O-nu'rus  (le'o-nu'rds),  n.  [NL.  ;  Gr.  Acwp  lion  -f-  ovpa 
tail.]  Bot.  A  small  genus  of  Old  World  menthaceous 
plants  having  axillary  whorls  of  flowers,  incised  leaves,  and 
angled  nutlets.  L.  cardiaca  is  the  motherwort ;  this  and 
L.  sibirica  are  sometimes  cultivated, 
leop'ard  (lgp'erd),  n. 

[ME.  leopart,  leparde, 
lebarde ,  lib  bard ,  OF. 
leopard,  depart,  F. 
leopard ,  L.  leopardus , 
fr.  Gr.  Aeo7rap5os ; 

Aea >v  1  i  0  n  -j-  napSoq 
p  a  r  d.  See 
lion;  pard.] 

1.  A  large  and 
ferocious  spot¬ 
ted  cat  (Felis  Leopard  (Felis  pardus). 


len'ni-lite  (len't-llt),  n.  [From 

Le tm  i,  Pennsylvania;  see 
-Lite.]  Min.  A  kind  of  vermic- 
ulite.  See  vermiculite. 
Len'no-a  (Rn'6-d),  n.  [NL.] 
Bot.  A  small  genus  of  Mexican 

rlants  typifying  the  family 
.ennoace*,  and  distinguished 
mainly  by  irregular  stamens, 
len'now  ( dial,  len'o),  a.  Limp  ; 
pliant;  lissome.  Ohs.  or  Dial. 
Eng  —  v.  t.  To  make  flexible  ; 
to  soften.  Dial.  Eng. 
le'no  bro-cade'.  A  fabric  with 
brocade  figure  on  gauze  ground, 
le-noc'i-nant  (lf-nos'T-ndnt),  a. 
Alsole-noc'i-naVing  (-nat'Tng). 
[L.  lenocinans,  p.  pr.  of  lenoci- 
nari  to  pander,  cajole  ;  akin  to 
leno  pimp.]  Given,  or  alluring, 
to  lewdness.  Obs. 
ie-noc'l-ny,  n.  [L.  lenocinium 
enticement,  fr.  leno  pander.]  A 
tempting  medicament.  Ohs. 
lens'less,  a.  See -less. -lens- 
less  camera,  a  pinhole  camera, 
lens  star.  Anat.  A  stellate  fig¬ 
ure  formed  by  the  radiating  fi¬ 
bers  of  the  crystalline  lens, 
lent  (ISnt),  pret.  Sf  p.p.  of  lend. 
lent,  n.  Act  of  lending  ;  loan. 
Ohs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 
lent,  n.  Lass  ;  maid.  Obs.  Scot. 
lent.  n.  [L.  lens,  lentrs.l  Len¬ 
tils.  Obs. 

lent.  a.  [L.  lentus:  cf.  F.  lent.) 
1.  Slow  ;  mild  ;  gentle.  Obs. 

2.  Music.  =  lento.  Now  Rare. 


len'tal-ly,  a.  [Cf.  F.  entailtt,  p 

p.  of  entailler  to  notch.]  Her 
Party  per  bend.  Obs.  Clark. 
lent'ed,  a.  Emaciated.  Ohs. 
Lent'en.  n.  Lent.  Ohs.  [Lent.  I 
Lent'en-tide',  n.  The  season  of  | 
Len'tern.  //  Lenten.  Obs.  Scot. 
lenth  (l£nth).  Obs.  or  Scot.  & 
dial.  Eng.  var.  of  length. 
Len-tib'u-la  ri-a'ce-ae  (16n-flb/fl- 
la'rT-a'sf-e  ;  115),  n.  pi.  [NL., 
fr.  Lentibularia,  syn.  of  Utricu- 
laria,  said  to  be  fr.  L.  lens,  len¬ 
ds,  lentil  -f  tubulus  tubule.] 
Bot.  Syn.  of  Pinguiculaceal— 
len-tlbu-la'ri-a'ceonB  (-shils),  a. 
len  ti-cel'late  (lCn'tl-sSl'ftt),  a. 
Having,  or  producing,  lenticels. 
len  ti-co'nus  (-ko'mls),  n.  [L. 
lens,  lentis,  a  lentil  +  conus  cone. 
See  lens.]  Med.  A  rare  abnor¬ 
mal  condition  of  the  crystalline 
lens  in  which  the  surface,  esp. 
on  the  posterior  side,  is  conical, 
len-tic'u-lar,  n.  1.  A  lenticular 
glass  or  lens. 

2.  Surg.  A  lenticular  knife.  Ohs. 
len-tic  u  la're  (lPn-t'fk'tl-la're  ; 
115),  n.  [L.,  neut.  sing,  of  len- 
ticularis  like  a  lentil.]  Zool.  A 
bone  in  the  carpus  of  certain 
reptiles  (crocodilians),  repre¬ 
senting  t^ie  magnum  and  unci¬ 
form  of  man.  [TICULAR.  I 

len-tlc'u  lar-ly,  adv.  of  len-| 
len-tlc'u-late  (l?n-tlk'(l-iat),  a. 
Bot.  Lenticular.  [lenticula.I 
len'ti-cule  (Ifn'tT-kQl),  n.  =| 


len'ti-cule,  n.  [See  lenticula.] 

( 7i  ol.  A  small  lentil, 
len'ti-form,  a.  [L.  lens,  lentis, 
lentil  +  -form.)  Lenticular 
len-tig'er-ous  (len-flj'?r-us),  a. 
[L.  lens,  lentis,  lentil  4-  -per crus.] 
Zool.  Having  a  crystalline  lens. 
||  len'tilleden'ttl;’  F.  laN'te'y’), 
n.  [F.]  =  lentil. 
lentil  pulse.  Lentil.  Ohs. 
lentil  shell.  A  small  bivalve 
shell  of  the  genus  Ervilia. 
lentil  weevil.  A  small  Old 
World  weevil  ( Bruchus  lentis ) 
which  injures  lentil  seeds, 
lent'i-ner.  lent'ner.  n.  [Prob. 
lenten  4-  -er.]  A  hawk  captured 
in  Lent.  Ohs. 

len-tis'cine  (ien-tt6'Yn),a.  IL 
lentiscinus.  See  lentiscus.] 
Pertaining  to  the  mastic  tree. 
len-tis'cuB  (-kas),  or  len'tisk 
(ltn'tTsk),  n.  [L.  lentiscus ,  len- 
tiscum :  cf.  F.  lentisque. )  The 
mastic  tree  ( Pistacia  lentiscus). 
len'ti  tude  (lC-n'tT-tfid),  n.  [L. 
lentitudo ,  fr.  lentus  slow  :  cf. 
OF.  lentitude.  See  lent,  a.) 
Slowness ;  sluggishness.  Obs. 
or  y^.-len  ti-tu'di-nouB  (-tQ'- 
dT-nus),  a.  Rare. 

Lent  lily.  The  daffodil  ;  —from 
its  blossoming  in  spring.  Dial. 
Eng. 

lent'ner.  Var.  of  lentiner. 
len'to.  n.  [It.  or  Sp.]  A  slow  or 
lazy  fellow.  Obs. 
lenton,  lentone.  lenten. 


len'tor  (12n't<3r),n.  [L.,  fr.  len¬ 

tus  pliant,  tough,  slow.  See 
lent,  a.]  Now  Rare.  1.  Te¬ 
nacity  ;  viscidity,  as  of  fluids. 

2.  Slowness  ;  sluggishness, 
len'tous  ( lSn'tws),  a.  [L.  lentus. 
See  lentor.]  1.  Viscid  ;  vis¬ 
cous  ;  tenacious.  Ohs. 

2.  Gentle  ;  soft;  gradual  Obs. 
len'tren,  len'tron,  lentroun.  d* 
M  N  i  E  N . 

len'trin-ware,  n.  [Cf.  dial. 
(Scot.)  lentrins  lambs  that  die 
in  the  spring  soon  after  birth, 
lentren  Lent  ;  see  ware  article 
of  merchandise.]  Skins  of  very 
young  lambs.  Obs.  Scot. 

Lent  rose.  The  Lent  lily 
II  l’en-voi',  or  l’en-voy'  (len- 
voi'  ;  F.  liiN'vwa'),  n.  [F.  le 
the  4  envoi  a  sending.  See  en¬ 
voy.]  1.  =  2d  envoy,  n .,  1  &  2 
2.  A  conclusion  ;  a  result.  Obs. 
lenvoy,  v.  t.  To  bid  farewell. 
Obs. 

len'ye,  a.  [Cf.  OF.  lingne  of 
linen.]  Fine  ;  thin.  Obs.  Scot. 
lenynde,  n.  [Prop.,  p.  pr.  fr. 
AS.  Isennn  to  lend.  See  lend.] 
A  (money)  lender.  Obs. 
lenyt.  Obs.  pret.  of  lean. 
lenx.  +  lynx. 
leo.  f  lee,  lion,  lo. 
leocht.  +  light. 
leo-croc'u-ta.  leucrocuta. 
leod.  lead,  lede. 
leode.  +  LEAD,  LEDE. 
leodene  +  leden. 


leof.  +  leaf,  lief. 
leofen  +  live. 
leoflich  4*  LIEFLY. 
leofmon.  +  leman. 
leofte.  lift,  sky. 
leoful.  +  LEEFUL. 
leoghen  -f*  li  e. 
leoht.  4*  light. 
leome.  +  i.eam,  limb,  loom. 
leon.  +  lion. 

Leon.  Abbr.  Leonard. 

Leon'ard  (ISn'drd),  n.  [F.  Leo¬ 
nard,  OF.  Leonard,  Lxenard,  fr. 
G.  Leonhard;  cf.  OHG.  lewo 
lion,  and  hart  hard.]  Lit.,  strong 
or  brave  as  a  lion  ;  —  masc.  prop, 
name.  L  Leonardus  (le'C- 
niir'dOs)  ;  F.  Leonard  (la'67- 
nar')  ;  It.  Lionardo  (lP-S-nar'- 
do);  Sp.  Sc  Pg.  Leonardo  (  Sp.  la'- 
8-nar'd5  :  Pa.  -ddb);  G.  Leon¬ 
hard  (la'fin-hart) ;  D  Leonard 
(la'tf-nart). 

Leon'ard  pow  der  (l?n'drd). 
[After  M .  E.  Leonard,  its  inven¬ 
tor.]  A  smokeless  powder  com¬ 
posed  of  nitroglycerin,  insoluble 
nitrocellulose,  lycopodium  pdw- 
der,  and  urea.  ’  [onced.l 

le'onced  (le'Onst),  a.  Her.  Li-| 
leon-cl'to  (le'fin-sl'td),  n. 
[Dim.  fr.  Sp  ledn  lion.]  The 
lion  monkey.  [Leonine.  Obs. | 
leonell,  a.  [From  L.  leo  lion.] 
le'on-har'dltede'dn-har'dTt), «. 
[After  Karl  C.  von  Leonhard, 
Ger.  geologist.]  Min.  A  lau- 
montite  altered  ny  loss  of  water. 


Le-on'1-daa  (R-Qn'I-dds),  n.  [L., 
fr.  Gr.  A etoi/iSa?  ;  cf  Aecuv 
lion.]  Lit.,  lionlike  ;  —  masc 

rop.  name. 

le  o-nl'na  Bo-ci'e-tas  (le'6-nT'- 
nd  s6-s!'e-tfts).  [L.]  A  leonine 
partnership. 

le'o-nine  (le'rt-nTn),  n.  [Perh. 
named  fr.  the  figure  stamped  on 
it(cf.  leonine,  </.).]  An  illegal 
billon  coin  imported  into  Eng¬ 
land  in  the  reign  of  Edward  I. 
le'o-nine,  n.  Leonine  verse. 
Le'o-nist,  n.  [LL.  Leonistae, 
pi.]  One  of  the  Waldenses;  a 
Waldensian.  Rare. 
le'o-nite.  n.  A  hydrous  sul¬ 
phate  of  magnesium  and  potas¬ 
sium,  MgS<  >4 >  i *41 1 2< '  oc¬ 
curring  in  monoclinic  crystals. 
Le'on-noys'  (le'd-nois'),  n. 
[OF.]  SeeLYONNESSE 
Le  o-no'ra  (le'fi-nS'rd  ;  201),  n. 
[It.  Leonora,  Eleonora.)  rem. 
prop.  name.  =Eleanor.  It.  Le. 
onora  (la'0-nd'ra) ;  G.  Leonore 
(la'O-nd'rSf),  Lenore  (lft-nS'r?). 
Le-on'tes  (l£-8n'tez),  n.  The 
jealous  king  of  Sicilia  in  Shake¬ 
speare’s  “  Winter’s  Tale.”  See 
Hermione,  2,  Pf.rdita. 
le'cn-ti'a-siB  oe'se  a  INL.] 
Med.  =  leontiasis  ossium. 
Le-on/to-ce'buB  (lt-Cn'tO-se'- 
bus),  n.  [NL.  ;  Gr.  A etor,  A«W- 
To?,  lion  4  *»j/3o5  a  long-tailed 
monkey.]  Zool.  The  genuB  of 


food,  fobt ;  out,  oil ;  chair  ;  go  ;  sing,  ii)k  ;  4feen,  thin  ;  nature,  verdure  (250) ;  k  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144) ;  boN ;  yet ;  zh  =  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Guide. 
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pardus)  of  southern  Asia  and  Africa.  Its  color  is  tawny 
or  buff  with  black  spots  arranged  in  broken  rings  or  ro¬ 
settes,  but  not  inclosing  smaller  central  black  spots,  as  in 
the  jaguar.  It  is  somewhat  arboreal,  and  often  lies  in  am¬ 
bush  for  its  prey,  which  consists  of  almost  all  animals 
weaker  than  itself.  Sometimes  even  human  beings  are  at¬ 
tacked.  A  black  phase  is  known,  usually  showing  the 
spotted  pattern  in  certain  lights.  Called  also  panther. 
The  American  leopard  is  the  jaguar.  See  also  snow  leop¬ 
ard,  HUNTING  LEOPARD. 

2.  Her.  A  lion  depicted  as  walking  and  looking  about  him 
after  the  manner  of  a  leopard  ;  a  lion  passant  gardant. 

3.  A  gold  coin  bearing  the  image  of  a  crowned  lion,  struck 
by  Edward  III.  for  use  in  France.  Value,  $2.31.  See  coin. 

leopard  cat-.  A  small  spotted  cat  (Felis  bengalensis )  of 
southern  Asia  and  the  East  Indies,  about  the  size  of  the 
domestic  cat ;  alsq,  the  ocelot  or  other  spotted  cat. 
leopard  flower.  The  blackberry  lily ;  — so  called  from  the 
spotted  perianth. 

leopard  frog  A  common  American  frog  ( Rana  pipiens). 
It  is  usually  bright  green  and  has  large  irregular  Diack, 
white-margined  blotches  on  the  back.  The  limbs  are 
barred  and  the  belly  is  pale.  See  frog.  Must. 
leopard  lily,  a  A  Californian  lily  ( Lilium  pardalinum) 
with  mottled  orange-colored  flowers,  b  The  South  African 
liliaceous  plant  Lachenaliq  pendula ,  with  spotted  flowers, 
leopard  lizard.  A  large  lizard  ( Crotaphylus  wislizenii)  of 
the  southwestern  United  States  ;  —  so  called  because  of  its 
numerous  black  spots  and  bars. 

leopard  moth.  A  large  European  moth  (Zeuzera  pyrina). 
with  white  wings  thickly  spotted  with  black.  Its  larva 
does  great  damage  by  boring  in  fruit  and  shade  trees, 
leop'ard’ S-bane'  (lSp/erdz-ban/),  n.  a  Any  asteraceous 
plant  of  the  genus  Doronicum.  b  Arnica,  c  Herb  Paris. 
All  these  plants  were  once  thought  poisonous  to  animals, 
leopard  shark  a  A  small  California  shark  ( Tritikis  semi- 
fasciatum)  with  black  spots  on  the  body,  b  A  tiger  shark, 
leopard  toadfish.  A  spotted  toadfish  (Opsanus pardus),  of 
the  Gulf  coast  of  the  United  States. 

leopard  tree.  An  Australian  meliaceous  tree  ( Flindersia 
maculata) ;  —  so  called  from  the  spotted  bark, 
leop'ard  wood'  (lgp'erd-wdod'),  n.  The  handsomely 
mottled  hard  wood  of  a  South  American  inoraceous  tree 
( Brosimum  aubletii 1,  used  for  veneering;  the  tree  itself.  I 
Le  o  pol  din'i  a  (le'o-pol-din'T-a),  n.  [NL.,  after  Leopol-  \ 
dine ,  wife  of  Dom  Pedro  I.,  of  Brazil.]  Bot.  A  small  genus 
of  Brazilian  pinnate-leaved  palms.  They  yield  a  useful 
fiber,  L.  pmssaba  being  one  of  the  sources  of  piassaba. 
Lep'ar-gy  re'a  (ISp/dr-ji-re'd),  //.  [NL.  ;  Gr.  Ae7ris  a  scale 
-f-  apyvpos  silver.]  Bot.  A  small  genus  of  American  eljeag- 
naceous  shrubs  distinguished  by  the  silvery  or  scurfy  foli¬ 
age,  small  dioecious  flowers,  and  baccate  fruit.  The  species 
are  called  buffalo  bevry. 

lep'er  (16p'er),  n.  [ME.  lepre  leprosy,  F.  lepre,  L  leprae , 
lepra ,  fr.  Gr.  AeVpa,  fr.  Xenpos  scaly,  fr.  AeVos  scale,  \tntu' 
to  peel.]  1.  Leprosy.  Obs. 

2.  A  person  affected  with  leprosy, 
lep'ered  (-erd),  a.  Affected  or  tainted  with  leprosy, 
lep'id  (-Td),  a.  [L.  lepidus .]  Pleasant ;  jocose ;  also, 
charming  ;  elegant.  Obs.  or  R. 

lep  i  dine  (16p'T-dTn  ;  -den  ;  184),  n.  Also  -din.  [From  the 
botanical  genus  Lepidium.  See  Lefidium.]  Or§.  Chem. 
An  oily,  nitrogenous  base,  C,,Hr)NCH3,  found  in  coal  tar, 
and  obtained  by  the  distillation  of  cinchonine  and  by 
other  methods.  It  is  a  methyl  derivative  of  quinoline. 

Le  pid'i  urn  (le-pTd'T-Mm),  n.  [L.,  a  plant,  prob.  pepper- 
grass,  Gr.  AerriSiov,  dim.  of  a  scale.]  Bot.  A  large 

genus  of  brassicaceous  herbs,  the  peppergrasses,  having 
small  white,  sometimes  apetalous,  flowers,  the  fruit  being 
an  oblong  flattened  silicle,  with  one  seed  in  each  cell.  The 
species  are  widely  distributed  as  weeds.  L.  sativum  is  the 
common  garden  pepper  cress. 

lep'l  do-  (ISp'T-do-).  A  combining  form  from  Greek  henis, 
AeTTtSo?,  scale. 

Lep'l-do-den-dra'ce-ae  (-dgn-dra'se-e),  n.  pi.  [NL.  See 
Lepidodendron.]  Paleobot.  A  family  of  fossil  pterido- 
phytic  plants  of  the  order  Lycopodiales,  containing  several 
genera  represented  by  remains  of  stems,  leaves,  roots,  etc. 
They  were  trees  with  dichotomously  branching  stems 
showing  evidences  of  secondary  growth  in  thickness  like 
those  of  modern  dicotyledons ;  they  are  found  from  the 
Lower  Devonian  throughout  the  Carboniferous.  —  lep'l- 
do  den dra'ceous  <  -shffs),  a. 

lep'l-do-den'droid  (-dSn'droid),  a.  Paleobot.  Pert,  to,  or  re¬ 
sembling,  Lepidodendron  or  allies.  —  n.  A  lepidodendrid. 
Lep'i-do-den'dron  (-dr#n),  n.  [NL.  ;  lepido-  -f-  Gr.  S^vSpov 
a  tree.]  Paleobot.  A  genus  of  fossil  trees  typifying  the 


family  Lepidodendraceae,  distinguished  by  the  prominent 
rliomboidal  leaf  scars  arranged  quin- 
cuncially  on  the  stem.  The  leaves 
were  slender  or  subulate,  closely  set 
like  those  of  modern  club  mosses, 
which  these  plants  also  resembled  in 
their  fructification  (see  Lepidostro- 
bus).  The  numerous  species  of  this 

fenus  contributed  largely  to  the 
ormation  of  coal. 

lep'I  do  lite  (lgp'T-do-lit),  n.  [lep¬ 
ido-  -|-  -lite.~\  Min.  A  species  of 
mica  containing  lithia.  It  usually  Portion  of  surface  of 
occurs  in  lilac  or  rose-colored  Lepidodendron  (L. 
masses  consisting  of  small  scales,  rnodulatum).  Reduced. 
H.,  2.5-4.  Sp.  gr.,  2.8-2.9.  See  mica. 
lep  i-do-me-lane'  (-me-lan'),  n.  [ lepido -  Gr.  peXas,  gen. 

/xeAapos,  black.]  Min.  A  variety  of  mica,  resembling  bio- 
tite,  but  containing  much  ferric  iron.  See  mica. 
lep'i-do-phyte'  (lfp'T-d^-fit'),  n.  [lepido-  -f-  - phyte .] 
Paleobot.  Any  Paleozoic  fern  or  fern  ally.  —  lep'i-do- 
phyt'ic  (  fTt'Ik),  a. 

Lep  i-dop'ter  a  (-d5p'ter-a),  n.  pi.  [NL. ;  lepido-  -}-  Gr.  7rre- 
pov  a  feather,  wing.]  The  order  of  insects  which  consists 
of  the  butterflies  and  moths.  The  Lepidoptera  when  adult 
have  four  broad  wings  which  are  usually  entirely  covered 
with  minute,  overlapping,  often  brightly  colored  scales. 
The  females  of  a  few  forms  are  wingless.  Except  in  a  few 
genera  there  is  a  long,  tubular  proboscis  composed  of  the 
maxillae,  and  usually  capable  of  being  coiled  spirally  be¬ 
tween  the  labial  palpi.  The  mandibles  are  wanting  or  very 
rudimentary  in  the  adult  insects,  and  they  usually  feed 
chiefly  on  the  nectar  of  flowers,  but  the  wormlike  larvae, 
commonly  called  caterpillars,  have  well-developed  mandi¬ 
bles  and  feed  chiefly  on  leaves  (very  rarely  on  animal  mat¬ 
ter),  many  of  them  doing  great  damage  to  vegetation. 
The  metamorphosis  is  complete.  The  pupas  are  usually 
completely  obtected,  and  are  frequently  inclosed  in  a  co¬ 
coon  composed  partly  of  silk  secreted  by  glands  opening 
on  the  head.  The  order  is  a  very  large  one.  Probably 
50,000  species  have  been  described.  —  lep'i  dOP'ter-al 
(-al),  a.  —  lep  i  dop'ter  an  (-an),  a.  &  n. 
lep  l  dop'ter-ous  (-ms),  a.  Zool .  Of  or  pertaining  to  the 
Lepidoptera. 

Lep  i  do-si'ren  (-do-sl'rgn), 
n.  [lepido-  -j-Gr.  aeifuqv  a 
siren.]  Zool.  A  genus  of 
dipnoan  fishes  containing 
only  one  species  ( Lepidosi - 
ren  paradoxa ),  inhabiting 
the  swamps  of  the  Amazon 
and  its  tributaries ;  also 
[/.  c.],  the  fish  itself.  With 
the  mudfishes  of  Africa, 
genus  Protop/erus  (the  spe¬ 
cies  of  which  aresometimes 
loosely  called  lepidosirens). 
it  constitutes  the  family  Lep  i-do-si  ren'i-dae  (-sI-rSn'T- 
de).  The  lepidosiren  is  eel-shaped,  has  a  short,  blunt  head, 
long,  tapering,  and  laterally  compressed  strong  tail,  and 
slender  paired  fins.  It  is  covered  with  smooth  skin  in¬ 
closing  9inall  cycloid  scales,  and  reaches  a  "length  of 
three  feet.  —  lep  i-do-si'ren-oid  (-si'ren-oid),  a.  &  n. 

Lep  i  dos'te  i  (-d5s'te-I),  n.  pi.  [NL. ;  lepido-  -}-  Gr. 
otTTfou  bone.]  Zool.  &  Paleon  A  group  of  ganoid  fishes 
including  the  Lepisosteid*  and  several  related  extinct 
families.  —  lep  i  dos'te  oid  (-oid),  a.  &■  n. 
Lepi-dos'tro-bus  (-dbs'tro-bfts),  n.  [NL.  ;  lepido-  -}-  Gr. 
< TTpopo ?  a  twisting  round.]  Paleobot.  A  conelike  fossil 
described  originally  as  a  genus,  but  now  held  to  represent 
the  fructification  of  Lepidodendron.  It  consists  of  a 
large  cluster  of  spirally  arranged  imbricated  sporophylls. 
lep'i-dote  (ISp'T-dot),  a.  [Gr.  AerrificoTo?  covered  with 
scales,  fr.  At  71-19,  -ifio9,  a  scale.]  Bot.  Covered  with  scurfy 
scales,  as  the  leaves  of  the  oleaster. 

Lep  i-dO'tes  (-do'tez),  7i.  [NL.  See  lepidote.]  Paleon.  A 
genus  of  extinct  Mesozoic  fishes  of  the  group  Lepidostei, 
having  a  somewhat  fusiform  body,  large  blunt  teeth,  and 
thick  rhombic  scales.  Lep  l-dO'tUS  (-tus)  is  a  synonym.  The 
genus  is  the  type  of  a  family,  Lep  i-dot'i-k  30  (-d5t'T-de). 
Le  pi'o  ta  (le-pi'6-td),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  \4ttlov,  dim.  of 
Actti?  scale.]  Bot.  A  genus  of  widely  distributed  agarica- 
ceous  fungi  having  white  spores,  a  prominent  annulus  on 
the  stipe,  and  free  gills  ;  —  sometimes  called  parasol  mush¬ 
rooms,  from  the  flat  expanded  pileus.  Several  species,  as 
L.  procera ,  are  edible ;  others,  as  L.  morgani ,  are  usually 
regarded  as  poisonous.  Also  [/.  c.J,  a  fungus  of  this  genus. 


Le-pis'ma  (le-pTz'ma),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  Xemapa  peel,  fr, 
Kerns,  -1609,  a  scale.]  Zool.  A  genus  of  wing¬ 
less  insects  of  the  group  Thysanura  having 
an  elongated  flattened  body,  covered  with 
shining  scales  and  terminated  by  seven  unequal 
bristles.  See  fish  moth.  It  is  the  type  of  a 
family,  Lep  iS-mat'i-d3B(lS£/Ts-m&t'T-de),  ayn. 

Le  pis'mi  dae  (le-plz'mt-de).  Cf.  firebrat. 

—  le  pis'moid  <  moid),  a. 

Le-por'i  daB  (le-p5r'T-de),  n.pl.  [NL. ;  L.  le¬ 
pus,  leporis,  hare  -f-  -idle. ]  Zool.  The  family 
consisting  of  the  hares  and  rabbits.  With  the 
pikas  (Ochotonidae)  it  constitutes  the  order  Du- 
plicidentata. 

lep'o-ri  form'  (ISp'o-rT-fSrin'),  a.  [L.  lepus , 
leporis,  hare  -f-  -form.’]  Like  a  hare  in  form. 
lep'O-rine  (-rin  ;  -rln),  a.  [L.  leporinus ,  fr. 
lepus ,  leporis,  hare.  See  leveret.]  Of,  like, 
or  pertaining  to,  a  hare.  Lepisma  ( L. 

lep  o-spon'dy-lous  (-spbn'dT-lSs),  a.  [Gr.  E*nlCareed.a)' 
A«tto5  a  scale,  husk  -j-  crnouSv Ao?,  <t</>of6v Ao?,  ® 

vertebra.]  Paleon.  Designating,  or  having,  vertebrae  each 
consisting  of  a  cylinder  of  bone  (hourglass-shaped  in  longi¬ 
tudinal  section) inclosing  the  notochord.  The  condition  ob¬ 
tains  in  a  number  of  amphibians  and  gives  name  to  a  group, 
Lep  O  spon'dy  li  (-11),  of  extinct  amphibians,  containing 
the  Aistopoda  and  certain  small  salamander-like  forms. 
lep'O-thrix  (ISp'o-thrTks),  n.  [NL.;  Gr.  \cnos  a  scale,  husk 
-f  0pi£  hair.]  Med.  A  bacterial  affection  in  which  the 
hairs  of  the  axilla  and  scrotum  are  beaded,  dry,  and  scaly, 
lep'ra  (ISp'rd  ;  le'pra),  n.  [L.  See  leper.]  Med.  Lep¬ 
rosy  ;  —  formerly  any  of  various  skin  diseases,  the  lep¬ 
rosy  of  modern  authors  being  lepra  arabum.  See  leprosy. 
Le-pra'li-a  (le-pra'IT-d),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  Ae^po?  scaly.] 
Zool.  A  genus  of  cheilostomatous  polyzoans.  They  form 
a  broad,  flattened  colony,  which  in  L.foliacea^  a  European 
species,  may  reach  a  circumference  of  several  feet.  — lo- 
pra'li  an  (-an),  a. 

lep're-chaun'  (16p/re-K6n'),  n.  [Ir.  lupracan ,  lugharcan , 
earlier  luchrupan.']  Irish  Folklore.  A  sprite  or  goblin 
often  conceived  as  a  little  w  rinkled  old  man. 
lep'ric  (ISp'rTk),  a.  [Gr.  Ae7r ptKO?,  fr.  A enpa  leprosy.] 
Med.  Pertaining  to,  or  affected  w’ith,  lepra, 
lep'rose  (-ros),  a.  [See  leprous.]  Nat.  Hist.  Covered 
with  thin,  scurfy  scales. 

lep'ro-sied  (15p'r6-sTd),  a.  Med.  Affected  with  leprosy, 
lep'ro-sy  (-st),  n.  [See  leprous.]  Med.  A  chronic  en¬ 
demic  infectious  disease  caused  by  a  specific  microorgan¬ 
ism,  Bacillus  leprae ,  and  characterized  by  the  formatior 
of  tubercular  nodules,  ulcerations,  and  disturbances  ol 
sensation  ;  lepra.  It  is  with  rare  exceptions  fatal.  Tw  o 
main  varieties  are  distinguished,  the  tubercular  or  nodular 
leprosy  and  the  anaesthetic  leprosy.  The  former  is  charac¬ 
terized  by  the  appearance  of  small  red  areas  on  the  skin, 
which  later  become  pigmented  and  develop  into  tubercles. 
The  disease  also  afreets  the  mucous  membranes  of  the 
•  mouth,  throat,  and  larynx.  In  addition  there  may  be  fall 
ing  out  of  the  hair  and  nails,  and  distortion  of  the  hands 
and  feet  with  destruction  of  the  bones  and  joints.  When 
the  disease  is  fully  developed  the  face  assumes  the  charac¬ 
teristic  leonine  look  from  thickening  of  the  skin.  The  an¬ 
aesthetic  variety, the  most  common  tropical  formas  marked 
by  degeneration  of  the  peripheral  nerves,  resulting  at  first 
in  hypenesthesia,  followed  soon  by  complete  loss  of  sen¬ 
sation.  Among  the  ancients,  leprosy  appears  to  have  been 
a  generic  name  for  many  varieties  of  skin  disease  (includ¬ 
ing  the  modern  leprosy,  psoriasis,  etc.),  some  of  which, 
among  the  Hebrews,  rendered  a  person  ceremonially  un¬ 
clean.  A  variety  of  leprosy  of  the  Hebrews  (prooabl> 
identical  with  modern  leprosy)  wras  characterized  by  the 
presence  of  smooth,  shining,  depressed  white  patches  or 
scales,  the  hair  on  which  participated  in  the  whiteness, 
while  the  skin  and  adjacent  flesh  became  insensible.  It 
was  an  incurable  disease. 

lep'rous  (  ras),  a.  [OF.  leprous ,  lepros ,  F.  leprtux ,  fr.  L. 
leprosusy  fr.  lepra,  leprae ,  leprosy.  See  leper.]  1.  In¬ 
fected  with  leprosy  ;  pertaining  to  or  resembling  leprosy; 
also,  Obs.,  causing  or  inducing  leprosy. 

2.  Nat.  Hist.  Leprose. 

—  lep'rous-ly,  adv.  —  lep'rous  ness,  n. 

-lep'sy  (-ISp'sT),  -lep'sl-a  (-lSp'sT-d).  [NL.  - lepsia ,  Gr. 
-A> jyf/ia,  as  in  eTriArj^ta  epilepsy.]  Suffixes  denoting  a  seiz¬ 
ing,  esp.  in  medicine  a  violent  or  paroxysmal  attack  ;  as, 
andro lepsy,  epilepsy,  methi lepsia,  etc. 

Lep-tam'nl-um  (lgp-t5m'nT-ftm),  n.  [NL.  ;  lepto- - f-  Gr.. 
apuiov  a  covering  membrane.]  Bot.  A  monotypic  genus  of 


marmosets consiBtim;  of  the  tam- 
arins.  Midas  is  a  synonym. 
l«op'ar-dd/  (lSp'ar-da'  ;  -de')*  a. 
Her.  Passant  gardant  ;  —  said  of 
a  lion.  See  leopard,  2.  [ard.I 
leop'ard-ess,  n.,fem.  of  leop-| 
leopard  fish.  A  wolf  fish  ( An - 
arnichias  minor)  of  the  North 
Atlantic.  [=  lkoparde.I 

leop'ar-die  (IPp'ar-de),  a.  Her.  \ 
leop'ard-ized,  a.  Her.  =  leop- 
arde.  Ohs. 

leop'ard  li'on  (le'tf-na  ;  -ne). 
Her.  A  lion  rampant  gardant. 
leopard  marmot,  leopard  sper- 
mophile  A  striped  spermophile 
orgopher.  See  spermophile. 
leopard  seal.  A  sea  leopard, 
leopard  tortoise.  A  black,  yel¬ 
low-spotted  African  land  tor¬ 
toise  ( Testudo  )>ardalis). 
leope.  d*  leap. 

Le'o-pold  (le'o-pold  ;  formerly 
lSp'Oid),  n.  [F.  Leopold  or  G. 
Leopold,  ultimately  fr.  OHG. 
Leutpald,  Liutbald,  Luitpald, 
Luitpold ;  cf.  G.  leute  people 
and  E.  bold,  OHG.  hold.)  Lit., 
bold  for  the  people  ;  —  mnsc. 
prop.  name.  1- .  Leopold  (la'iV- 
pMd')  ;  It.  St  Sp.  Lcopoldo  (la/- 
o-pfir  d5)  ;  Pg.  L>  opohlo  (la^- 
pfil'ddb)  ;  G.  Leopold  (la'o- 
pfllt),  Luitpold  (loo'rt-polt). 
le'o-pold-ite  (le'p-pold-Tt),  r?. 
[From  Leopold  shall,  Prussia.] 
=  SYLVITE.  [td).  See  III  RLE.  | 
Le-op  o-li'ta Bl'bleC  le-Bp'o-le '- 
loor.  d*  LEER, 
loornen.  leornien.  learn. 
loose  i •  lef.se. 
leothewok  +  i.eathwake. 
leothi.  +  lithy. 
leou.  d*  lo. 

leoun-d*i  !•»>  [superl.  of  lief. | 
leover,  leovest.  Obs.  com  par.  &  | 


lep  (lep).  Obs.  or  dial.  Eng.  var. 
ot  LAP,  LEAP. 

le'pa  (la'pa),  n.  [Skr.  lepa,  lit., 
a  smearing.]  Hindu  Relig.  tf 
Law.  See  pinda. 

Le-pad'i  dae  (l?-pftd'T-de),  n.  pi. 
[NL.  See  Lepas.]  Zool.  The 
Family  containing  the  stalked 
barnacles.  See  3d  barnacle,  2. 
—  lep'a-doid(l£p'd-doid),a.  5r  n. 
lep'ard.  Obs.  var  or  ref .  sp.  of 
LEOPARD.  [Chem.  =AZELAIC.| 

lep  ar-gyl'ic  (15p/dr-jTl''rk),  «.| 

||  le  pas'  (15  pir).  [F.,  lit.,  the 
step.]  Precedence ;  preemi¬ 
nence  ;  superiority. 

Le'pas  (le'pfis),  n.  [L.,  a  lim¬ 
pet,  fr.  Gr.  Ae7ra?.l  Zool.  The 
genus  consisting  of  the  typical 
goose  barnacles.  See  barnacle. 
le-pas'te  (lf-p&s'te),  n.  [Gr. 
Ae7ra(TT77.]  Class.  Archseol.  A 
cup  resembling  in  shape  the 
limpet  shell;  hence,  properly,  a 
bowl  without  foot  or  handle. 
Lep'cha  (15p'chd),  7?.  One  of  a 
Mongoloid  people  of  Sikkim, 
India,  mostlv  Buddhists;  also, 
their  Indo-Chinese  language, 
which  employs  a  peculiar  writ- 
ing.invented  in  the  17th  century, 
lepe.  Obs.  or  dial.  Eng.  var.  of 
LEAP.  [-DOM.I 

lep'er-dom  (15p'5r-df<m)  n.  See| 
leperesBe,  n.  [See  leaper  ; 
-ess.]  A  woman  dancer.  Obs. 
leperhede,  leperhode,  v.  [See 
leper  ;  -head.]  Leprosy.  Ohs. 
lep'er-ize,  r.  t.  To  afflict  with 
leprosy  Ohs. 
lep'er-ous.  d*  leprous. 
lep'er’s  herb  (15p'5rz).  A  kind 
ot  speedwell  (  Veronica  serjti/lli- 
folia).  Ohs. 
lep'ful.  d*  leapful. 


lepi.  a.  [AS.  - liepig  in  comp.« 
prob.  akin  to  E.  leap.  Cf.  on- 
lepy.1  Single.  Obs. 
lep  i-a'na  (1  5  p'Y-a'n  a),  n. 
[Prob.  of  Mex.  origin.]  A  small 
asteraceous  herb  ( Hymenathe - 
rum  micropoides )  of  southern 
Texas,  used  by  the  Indians  as  a 
remedv  for  catarrh, 
le-pid^i-ty,  7/.  [  From  lepid,  a.] 
Pleasantry.  Ohs. 
lep'id-ly,  adv.  of  lepid. 
lep  i-do-den'drid  (lep-T-dfi-dSn'- 
drtd),  77.  Paleobot.  A  fossil 
plant  of  the  srenus  Lepidoden¬ 
dron  or  one  of  its  allies. 

Lep  i-do  ga-noi'de  i  (-ga-noi'- 
d5-T),  n.  pi.  [NL.  ;  lepido-  + 
ganoid. Zool.  In  older  classi¬ 
fications,  an  order  or  suborder  of 
ganoid  fishes  including  those 
forms,  both  recent  and  extinct, 
which  have  the  body  covered 
with  scales.  Its  members  are 
now  referred  to  various  orders.  -- 
lep  i-do  gan 'old  (-g&n'oid).  lep  - 
i-do-ga  noi'de-an  (-ga-noi'd?- 
<t n),  a.  5r  77. 

Lep  i-doi'de-i  (-doi'df-T),  77.  pi. 
[NL.  ;  lepido-  4-  -oid:  cf.  Gr. 
\ent8oeiSri';  scalelike.]  Paleon. 
In  certain  old  classifications,  a 
group  of  extinct  ganoid  fishes, 
having  the  body  covered  with 
rhomboid  enameled  scales.  — 
lep'i-doid  (lep'T-doid),  a.  n. 
Lep  i-do-phloi'os  (-d$-floi'8s),  n. 
[NL.  ;  lepido-  +  Gr.  <J>Aoio? 
hark.]  Paleobot.  A  genus  of 
lepidodendraceous  fossil  stems 
which  exhibit  overlapping  or 
imbricated  scars. 

Lep  i-do-phyl'lum  (-fTl't/m),  n. 
[NL.  :  lepido-  +  Gr.  <£> I'AAop 
I  leaf.]  pah-oftot.  A  genus  of  lep- 


idodendroid  fossils,  probably 
representing  leaf  remains  of 
Lep  i  d  oden  dron . 

Lep'l-dop'i-dae  (-dhp'Y-de),  n. 
j)l.  Also  Lep  i-do-pod'i-dae  (-d6- 
j>5d'T-de).  iNL.  See  lepido-; 
-pod.]  Zool.  The  family  on- 
sistingof  the  scabbard  fishes  and 
a  few  allied  deep-sea  forms, 
lep  l-do-por'phy-rin  (-d<5-p6r'- 
fY-rTn),  n.  [ lepido -  -f  Gr  nop- 
<f>vpa  purple  +  -in.  1  Physiol. 
Chem  A  purple  suostance  ob¬ 
tained  by  warming  lepidotic 
acid  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid, 
lep  i  dop'ter  (-dhp't5r),  n.  One 
ot  the  Lepidoptera. 
lep  i-dep'ter-ist.  n.  One  who 
studies  the  Lepidoptera. 
lep  i-dop  ter-ol'o-gy  (-Bl'fl-jY), 
77.  [Lepidoptera  -f  -logy.]  The 
branch  of  entomology  which 
deals  with  the  Lepidoptera.  — 
lep  i-dop  ter-o-log'i  cal  (-fi-lBj' 

I  i-k^l),  a.  lep  i-dop^er-ol'o- 
gist  (-OKO-iYst),  /i. 

Lep  i-do-8au'ri  a  (-do-sQ'rY-a), 
77.  jtl.  [NL.  :  lepido-  +  Gr.  aav- 
|  po?  a  lizard.]  Zool.  =  Squama- 
!  ta  (order  of  reptiles).  —  lep'i-do- 
sau'ri-an  (-/In),  a.  3r  n. 
lep  i-do'8i8. /7.  [NL.  ;  lepido-  4- 
-osis.]  Med.  Any  scaly  skin  dis¬ 
ease,  as  ichthvosis  or  psoriasis. 
Lep  i-do-sper'maf -dtt-Bpftr'md), 
77.  I  NL.  ;  lepido-  -f  -sj)ermA  Bot. 
A  large  genus  of  sedges  (Cyper- 
nce*),  natives  of  the  tropics  of 
the  Old  World,  distinguished 
from  Rynchospora  by  the  sub- 
distichous  scales.'  L.  gladiatum 
is  the  sword  sedge  of  Australia. 
Lep  i-do-ate'i-dae  (-ste'Y-de),  n. 
j  />/.  [NL.  ;  Lepidosteus  -4-  -idse.'\ 
I  Zool.  Syn.  of  Lepisosteid.®. — 


lep  i-dos'te-id  (-dhs'tt-Yd),  n 
Lep  i-doB  te-oi'de  i  (-oi'd5-I),  n. 
)>l.  [NL.  ;  Lepidosteus  -f  (Jr. 
€1609  form.]  The  Lepidostei.  — 
lep  i-dos'te-oid  (-d5s't5-oid),  a. 
3r  n. 

Lep  i-do8'te-U8  (-ms),  71.  [NL  ; 
lepido-  -f  Gr.  bare ov  bone.] 
Zool.  Syn  of  Lepisosteus. 
lep'i-dot  ed  (ISp'Y-ddt'gd),  a. 
Bot.  Lepidote. 

lep'i-dot'ic  (-dht'Yk),  a.  Phys¬ 
iol.  Chem.  Pertaining  to  or  des¬ 
ignating  an  acid  related  to  uric 
acid,  and  found  as  a  yellow  pig¬ 
ment  in  the  wings  of  certain 
Lepidoptera. 

Lep  i-du'rns  (-dQ'rMs),rj.  [NL.; 
lepido-  -f  Gr.  ovpa  tail.]  Zool. 
A  genus  of  phyllopod  crusta¬ 
ceans  of  the  family  Apodidse, 
having  a  spatulate  telson.  L. 
couesi  is  common  in  western 
North  America. 

Lep'i-le'mur,  n.  [NL.  ;  L.  lepx- 
dus  pleasing,  pretty  4-  E.  /e777  U7\l 
Zool.  A  small  genus  of  rare  ana 
little-known  lemurs  of  the  sub- 
familv  Lemurinse,  known  as 
sportive  lemurs, 
lepir.  +  leper. 

Lep  i-BOB-te'l-dae  (lgp'Y-sbs-te'Y- 
de),  n.pl.  [NL.]  See  garfish. 
Lep  i-BOB'te-us  (lSp'Y-shs'tf-iis), 
n.  [NL.  ;  Gr.  Aejri's  scale  -1- 
o<TTeop  bone.]  Zool.  The  genus 
of  ganoid  fishes  containing  the 
fresh-water  garfish  (which  see), 
lep'o-cyte  (15p'o-sTt),  le-poc'y- 
ta  (15-pos'Y-td),  n.  [NL.  le/jo- 
cyta,  fr.  Gr.  Ae7ro?  husk,  scale  -f 
kv to?  hollow  vessel.]  Zool.  An 
infusorian  having  a  distinct  cell 
membrane. 


Le-po'mlB  (15-po'mYB),n.  [NL., 
fr.  Gr.  AeVo?  scale.]  Zool.  A 
genus  of  North  American  sun- 
fishes,  of  the  family  Centrar- 
chida?,  containing  the  bluegill, 
the  long-eared  sunfish,  and  other 
well-known  species, 
lep'o-ride  (15p'6-rYd),  n.  IL. 
lepus,  leporis,  hare.l  The  Bel¬ 
gian  hare  ;  —  so  called  when  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  a  hybrid  between  the 
European  rabbit  and  hare, 
leppe.  +  leap. 
lep'ra  (lgp'ra),  n.  [Gr.  A cVpa 
leprosy.  See  leper.]  Bot.  A 
mealy*  or  farinaceous  epidermal 
coating  in  certain  plants.  Rare • 
lepre.  +  leper. 

Iepre88e,  n.  A  woman  leper.  Ohs. 
lep'rey.  +  leprt. 
lep-rof'o-gy  (1  5  p-r  5 1'6-j  Y),  n. 
[Gr.  Aenrpa  leprosy  -f  -logy.] 
Study  of  leprosv  and  its  treat¬ 
ment.  —  lep-roUo-giBt  (-iYst),  n. 
lep-ro'ma(-ro'ma),n.  [NL.;Gr. 
AeVpa  leprosy  -f  -oma.]  Med. 
A  leprous  tunior  or  lesion.—  lep- 
rom'a-tous  (-rSm'a-ttZs  ;  -r(r- 
md-tws),  a. 

lep'rosed.  a.  Leprosied.  Obs. 
lep'ro  aer-y  (15p'rfi-s5r-Y),  n. : 
pi.  -series  (-Yz).  [F.  leproserie.] 
A  hospital  for  lepers. 
lep-ro8'i-ty,  77.  Leprous  state  or 
quality.  Ohs.  [rosy.  06s.  I 
lep'ry.  n.  [See  leper.]  L«y)-I 
Lep'si-us  al'pha  bet  (1  5  p'sT- 
dhs).  A  scientific  alphabet  on 
a  physiological  basis,  invented 
by  Prof.  Lepsius  of  Berlin  ;  — 
called  also  standard  alphabet.. 
lept-.  See  lepto-. 
lept.  Oba.  var.  or  ref.  sp.  of 
LEAPT.  [TON.! 

lep'ta  (lgp'ta),  n., pi.  of  lep-| 


&le,  senate,  c&re,  am,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofa  ;  eve,  £vent,  6nd,  recent,  maker;  ice,  Ill;  old,  6bey,  orb,  ddd,  s6ft,  cdnnect ;  use,  unite,  urn,  up,  circus,  menu  ; 
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orobancliaceous  leafless  herbs,  purplish  or  yellowish  in 
color,  witli  small  sessile  dimorphous  flowers.  The  species, 
L.  Virginian u m,  is  the  beechdrups. 
Lep-tan'dra(lSp-tSu'drd),7i.  [NL.  SeeLEPTo- ;  -andeous.} 
1-  Bot.  A  genus  of  scrophulariaceous  herbs,  distinguished 

from  Veronica  by  the  tubular  or  salver-shaped  nearly  reg¬ 
ular  corolla,  and  by  the  ovoid  capsule,  which  is  not  emargi- 
nate.  There  are  two  species,  L.  virginica,  the  Culver’s 
root  of  North  America,  and  L.  tubiflora  of  Asia. 

2.  Pharm.  The  roots  and  rootstock  of  L.  virginica,  used 
in  medicine  as  a  cathartic. 

Lop'ti-dSB  (ISp'tT-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  Actttos  slender, 
thin.]  Zool.  A  widely  distributed  family  of  dipterous 
flies  having  usually  a  rather  slender  tapering  body,  long 
slender  legs,  and  sometimes  a  conspicuous,  downward-pro¬ 
jecting  proboscis,  whence  the  common  name  enfpe  flies. 
They  are  predaceous,  but  only  a  few  species  are  trouble¬ 
some  to  man.  —  lep'tld  (-tld),  n. 

Lep'ti  Ion  (-15n),  n.  [NL.,  prob.  fr.  Gr.  Ar ern ,■  small,  in 
allusion  to  the  small  heads.]  Hot.  A  genus  of  American 
and  Asiatic  asteraceous  plants,  closely  related  to  Erigeron. 
They  are  annuals  or  biennials,  with  racemes  or  panicles  of 
small-rayed^flowers.  L.  canaaense  is  the  horseweed. 
lep'to-  (lgp'to-),  lept-.  [Gr.  Aeirro*  small.]  Combining  form 
signifying  slender,  narrow,  small,  weak,  thin,  and  the  like. 
Leptocar'dl-l  (-kar'dt-i),  n.  pi.  [NL  .-.lepto-  -j-  Gr.  KapSia 
the  heart.]  Zool.  The  lowest  class  of  true  vertebrates, 
containing  only  the  laucelets.  See  Amphioxus.  —  lep'to- 
car'di  an  (-on),  a.  d-  n. 

leptocephalia  (-se-fa'il-d),  lep  to  ceph'a  ly  (-sSf'd-lf), 
n.  [NL.  leptocephalia  ;  leplo-  -|-  Gr.  KtJaAjj  head.]  Cra¬ 
nio!.  Abnormal  narrowness  of  the  skull,  due  to  synosteosis 
of  the  frontal  and  sphenoid  bones. 

lep'to-ceph'a  lons  (-sgf'd-ISs),  a.  1.  Zool.  Designating, 
or  pertaining  to,  a  leptocephalus. 

2.  Cramoi.  Characterized  by  leptocephalia. 

1*P'  to  ceph  a  lus  (-1ms),  n. ;  pl.  -li  (-11).  [NL.;  leplo-- f- 
Gr.  K€^>a\rj  head.]  1.  Zool.  Any  of  a  number  of  small, 
band-shaped,  minute-headed,  hyaline,  pelagic  fishes  of 
wide  distribution,  formerly  classified  as  the  genus  Lepto¬ 
cephalus,  but  now  known  to  be  the  larval  forms  of  various 
fishes,  esp.  certain  eels.  The  first-described  species.  Lep¬ 
tocephalus  morrissi ,  is  the  larva  of  the  conger  eel ;  hence 
Leptocephalus  is  the  correct  generic  name  of  the  conger 
eels,  and  the  type  of  a  family,  Lep  tO-ce  Phal'i-dae  (-se- 
fSl'T-de),  consisting  of  the  conger  eel  and  its  allies. 

2.  Craniol.  =  leptocephalia. 

lep  to-cer'cal  (-sfir'k&l),  a.  [ leplo -  -j-  cereal .]  Zool.  In 
fishes,  designating,  or  having,  the  form  of  tail  which  tapers 
off  to  a  long  slender  point,  as  in  the  sting  rays, 
lep'to-der'mic  (-dGr'mlk),  a.  [ leplo -  -f-  dermic.']  Med. 
Anal.  Thin-skinned. 

lep'toil  (ISp'toid),  n.  [leplo-  - oid .]  Bot.  One  of  the 

cells  constituting  leptome  ;  a  sieve  tube. 

Lep  tO-li'nae(lSp/to-li'ue),  n.  pi.  [NL.]  Zool.  An  order  of 
hydrozoans  in  which  there  is  a  fixed  zoophyte  or  polyp  form 
or  generation  (often  alternating  with  a  more  or  less  well- 
developed,  sometimes  free-swimming,  medusa  or  jellyfish 
generation')  and  in  which  the  sense  organs  are  exclusively 
ectodermal.  It  consists  chiefly  of  the  hydroids  (see  hy¬ 
dromedusa)  and  their  medusae.  It  is  divided  into  the  sub¬ 
orders  Leptomedusae  and  Anthomedusae  (which  see), 
lop'torne  (ISp'tom),  n.  [Gr.  Aenrog  fine,  delicate.]  Bot. 
Food-conducting  tissue  ;  phloem. 

Lep  to-me-du'ScB  (15p/to-me-du'se),  n.  pi.  [NL. ;  lepto-  -{- 
medusa.]  Zool.  A  suborder  of  hydrozoans  of  the  order 
Leptolinae  (which  see),  in  which  the  hydranths  are  pro¬ 
tected  by  hydrothecae  and  the  reproductive  zooids  by 
gonothecae,  and  the  medusae  (when  such  are  developed) 
bear  the  gonads  in  connection  with  the  radial  canals  and 
usually  have  lithocysts.  Thecata ,  Thecophora ,  and  Calyp- 
toblastea  are  synonyms. —  lep  to  me  du'san  (-san),  a.  &  n. 
lep  to-men  in-gi'tis  (-mgn'in-jl'tTs),  n.  [NL.  ;  lepto-  + 
meningitis.]  Med.  Inflammation  of  the  pia  mater  and  the 
arachnoid  membrane. 

lep  tom'e-ter  (l§p-t5m'e-ter),  n.  [lepto-  -f-  -meter.]  An 
oil-testing  instrument  in  which  the  viscosity  of  an  oil  is 
compared  with  that  of  a  standard  oil  by  observing  the  num¬ 
ber  of  drops  falling  through  similar  orifices  in  a  given  time. 


lep'ton  (15p't5n),  n. ;  pi.  -ta  (-tri).  [Gr.  Aerrrop.]  a  A  coin 
of  ancient  Greece  (the  New  Testament  “mite”)  worth 
about  \  of  a  farthing,  b  A  small  bronze  coin  of  modern 
Greece  and  Crete,  equivalent  to  the  centime.  See  coin. 
Lep-tor'chls  (lep-tGr'kTs),  n.  [NL.  ;  lepto-  -j-  Orchis.] 
Bot.  A  large  genus  of  epiphytic  or  terrestrial  orchids  hav¬ 
ing  small  racemose  flowers,  the  anthers  with  four  pollinia. 
They  are  chiefly  natives  of  tropical  regions.  L.  lilifolia 
and  L.  Iceselii ,  the  tway blades,  occur  in  North  America, 
lep  tor-rhin'i-an  (lSp'td-rin'T-dn),  a.  [lepto-  -j-  rhino-  -f- 
-i’an.]  Anthropom.  Having  a  long  narrow  nose,  or  a  low 
nasal  index  (which  see).  —  n.  A  leptorrhinian  person.  — 
lep'tor-rhin  (lgp'td-rTn),  n.—  lep'tor-rhin  ism  (-Tz’m),  n. 
Lep  to-sper'mum  (ISp'to-spGr'mwm),  n.  [NL.]  Bot.  A 
large  genus  of  Australasian  myrtaceous  shrubs,  or  small 
trees,  having  small  rigid  alternate  leaves  and  white  flowers 
with  iucluded  stamens.  See  tea  tree. 
lepto-spo-ran'gi-ate  (-spo-rSu'ji-at),  a.  [lepto-  -f-  spo¬ 
rangium.]  Bot.  Having  each  sporangium  formed  from  a 
single  epidermal  cell,  as  in  most  ferns.  Cf .  eusporangiate. 
Lep-tos'y-ne  (lSp-t5s'T-ue),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  Aemoavvri 
fineness,  delicacy.]  Bot.  A  small  genus  of  Californian  as¬ 
teraceous  herbs,  with  yellow  radiate  flower  heads  and 
finely  divided  leaves  ;  —  in  cultivation  sometimes  called 
sea  dahlia.  Also  [/.  c.j,  a  plant  or  flower  of  this  genus. 
lep'tUS  (18p'tds),  7i.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  Aenrog  thin,  small.] 

Zool.  The  six-legged  larva  of  certain  mites  ; — sometimes 
[cap.]  used  as  a  generic  name.  See  harvest  tick. 

Le'pus  (le'piZs),  n.  [L.,  a  hare.]  1.  Zool.  The  genus  in¬ 
cluding  most  of  the  hares  and  rabbits.  See  Leporid.e. 

2  Astron.  A  southern  constellation  between  Orion  and 
Columba  ;  the  Hare. 

Ler-nae'a  (ler-ne'd),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  L.  Leniaeus  Lernaean. 
See  LerNzEan.1  Zo'dl.  A  genus* of  copepod  crustaceans, 
which  in  certain  stages  are  parasitic  (usually  externally) 
on  fishes.  Until  the  time  of  fecundation  the  sexes  are 
similar.  The  male  then  dies  and  the  female  degenerates 
into  a  wormlike  creature  with  a  curiously  lobed  anterior 
end,  the  maxillae  become  adapted  for  piercing  the  skin  of 
the  host,  and  only  vestiges  of  feet  are  left.  Lemsca  and  re¬ 
lated  forms  constitute  a  family,  Ler-nae'i-dae  <  l-de),  some¬ 
times  made  the  type  of  a  higher  group,  Ler  nse  a'ce  a 
(lfir/ne-a'she-d)  or  Lernae-oi'des  (-oi'dez).— ler-nae'i-lorm 
(ler-ne'T-ffirm),  ler-nae'oid  (-oid),  a. 

Ler-nae'an  Ger-ne'an),  a.  [L.  Leimaeus ,  Gr.  Aepvalog,  fr. 
L.  Lenia,  Gr.  Aepvr/.]  1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  Lema,  a 
lake  or  swamp  near  Argos ;  as,  the  Leimsean  hydra. 

2-  Zool.  [/.  c.]  Of  or  related  to  the  genus  Lemaea. 
lerp  (lfirp),  n.  Also  laap,  laarp.  [Native  name,  lit., 
sweet.]  A  sweet  secretion  found  in  Australia  and  Tasma¬ 
nia  on  the  leaves  of  a  shrub  ( Eucalyptus  dumosa ).  It  is 
produced  by  the  young  of  apsyllid  plant  louse  of  the  genus 
Spondyliaspis ,  as  a  covering  or  protection.  The  insect 
producing  it  is  called  lerp,  or  laap,  insect- 
Les'bi-a  (lSz'bi-a),  n.  [L.]  Clodia,  the  favorite  of  Catul¬ 
lus  ;  —  so  called  by  him  in  his  poems. 

Les'bi-an  (l§z'bi-an;  lgs'-;  277),  a.  [L.  Lesbius ,  Gr. 
AcV/3to?.]  1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  Lesbos,  now  Mytilene. 
2.  Erotie; —  in  allusion  to  the  reputed  sensuality  of  the 
Lesbian  people  and  literature  ;  as,  Lesbian  novels. 

Lesbian  love.  See  Lesbianism.  —  L.  rule,  a  standard  that  may 
be  made  to  fit  varying  circumstances  ;  —  from  the  use  by 
Lesbian  masons  of  a  pliant  rule  made  of  lead. 

Les'bi  an  ism  (-Tz’m),  n.  Med.  Unnatural  sexual  rela¬ 
tions  between  women. 

lese  maj'es  ty  <lez  m5j'es-tT).  Alsoleze  majesty.  [F. 

lese-majeste,  fr.  L.  laesus ,  fern,  laesu ,  injured  (see  lesion) 
-+-  majestas  majesty ;  that  is,  crimen  laesae  majestatis. j 
Law.  Any  crime  committed  against  the  sovereign  power; 
often,  specif.,  any  of  various  offenses  violating  the  dignity 
of  a  ruler  as  the  representative  of  the  sovereign  power,  as 
in  Germany  against  the  Kaiser.  See  treason. 
le'slon  (le'zhwn),  n.  [F.  lesion ,  L.  laesio ,  fr.  laedere ,  lae- 
sum  to  hurt,  injure.]  A  hurt ;  an  injury.  Specif.  :  a 
Civil  ct*  Scots  Law.  Loss  from  another’s  failure  to  fulfill 
a  contract ;  injury  arising  from  failure  of  consideration 
in  a  commutative  contract,  b  Med.  Any  morbid  change 
in  exercise  of  functions  or  texture  of  organs. 

Leslie’s  cube  (les'liz).  [After  Sir  John  Leslie  (1766-1832), 
Scottish  natural  philosopher.]  Physics.  A  cubical  vessel 


used,  when  filled  with  hot  water,  as  a  source  of  heat  in 
certain  experiments,  as  on  the  reflecting  power  of  differ¬ 
ent  substances. 

Les  pe-de'za  (ISs'pe-de'zd),  n.  [NL.,  after  D.  Lespedez , 
Spanish  governor  of  Florida.]  Bot.  A  large  genus  of  fa- 
baceous  plants,  the  bush  clovers,  distinguished  by  the  ex- 
stipulate  leaves  and  one-seeded,  one-jointed  pod.  The 
species  are  natives  of  America,  Asia,  and  Australia.  Sev¬ 
eral  are  forage  plants.  L.  striata  is  the  Japan  clover. 

Les  que-reFla  (ISs'kwe-rSl'd),  n.  [NL.,  after  Leo  Lesfjue- 
reux ,  Swiss-American  paleobotanist.]  Bot.  A  large  genu6  of 
western  American  brassicaceous  herbs  known  as  bladder- 
pods.  They  are  low  annuals  or  perennials  of  mountain 
regions,  with  stellate  pubescence,  simple  leaves,  yellow 
racemose  flowers,  and  inflated  pods, 
less  (15s),  a.  [ME.  lesse ,  AS.  ISessa  ;  akin  to  OFries.  lessa  ; 
a  compar.  from  a  lost  positive  form ;  cf.  Lith.  lesas  thin. 
Cf.  lesser,  lest,  least.]  Used  as  the  comparative  of 
little.  1.  Smaller;  not  so  large  or  great ;  not  so  much; 
shorter  ;  inferior  ;  as,  a  less  quantity  or  number  ;  a  horse 
of  less  size  or  value  ;  in  less  time  than  before.  The  sub¬ 
stantive  which  less  qualifies  is  often  omitted  ;  as,  the  purse 
contained  less  (money)  than  ten  dollars.  See  less,  n. 

Thus  in  less  [time]  than  a  hundred  years  from  the  coming  of 
Augustine,  all  England  became  Christian.  E.  A.  Freeman. 

2.  Reduced  by  subtraction  or  omission  ;  as,  nine  less  six  ;  a 
week  iew  one  day; — a  quasi  prepositional  use.  Cf. minus, a.  1. 

3.  In  respect  to  age,  rank,  station,  importance,  etc.  : 
Secondary  ;  inferior  ;  minor.  Obs.  or  R.,  except  as  in 
“  James  the  Less.” 

Syn.  —  Less,  smaller,  fewer.  Less  (opposed  to  greater , 
7iiore)  refers  esp.  to  degree,  value,  or  amount ;  smaller 
(opposed  to  larger ),  esp.  to  size,  dimensions,  or  amount ; 
fewer  (opposed  to  more),  esp.  to  number ;  as,  less  noise, 
less  trouble,  one  is  less  than  two,  to  receive  less  coal  than 
one  pays  for  3  the  smaller  (not  less)  of  two  rooms,  apples, 
dogs,  to  receive  a  smaller  quantity  (number,  size)  than  one 
bargained  for ;  he  has  fewer  (not  less)  pupils  than  former- 
ly,  no  fewer  than  fifty  persons  were  present ;  cf.  he 
received  no  less  than  fifty  dollars  (i.  e.,  than  that  sum) ;  he 
would  speak  to  no  smaller  audience  than  fifty, 
less,  adv.  [AS.  lies.  See  less,  adj. ;  cf.  lest.]  Not  60 
much  ;  in  a  smaller  or  lower  degree  ;  as,  less  bright, 
less,  n.  1.  A  smaller  portion  or  quantity. 

The  children  of  Israel  did  bo,  and  gathered,  some  more,  some 
less.  Ex.  xvi.  17. 

2.  The  inferior,  younger,  or  smaller. 

The  less  is  blessed  of  the  better.  lleb.  vii  7. 

less,  v.  t.  <k  i.  To  make,  or  to  become,  less  ;  to  lessen.  Obs. 
less,  conj.  [Cf.  unless.]  Unless.  Obs. 

-less  (-16s).  [AS.  - leas ,  also  separately  leas  free  from,  with¬ 
out,  deceitful,  false  ;  akin  to  OS.  Ids  loose,  false,  D.  lot 
loose,  loos  false,  sly,  G.  los  loose,  Icel.  lauss  loose,  vacant, 
Goth,  laus  empty,  vain,  and  also  to  E.  loose ,  lose.  See 
lose  ;  cf.  loose,  leasing.]  A  privative  adjective  suffix, 
denoting  :  a  With  nouns,  without,  destitute  of  \  not  having  ; 
as  in  wit/ess,  child/ess,  father/ew.  b  With  verbs,  unable 
or  without  power  (to  be  acted  on,  or  to  act,  as  indicated  by 
the  verb) ;  as  in  resist/ess,  not  to  be  resisted,  daunt/es*, 
quenchZe-w,  tire/ess,  fade/ess,  not  fading,  ceas etess. 

OEF*  The  reference  “  See  -less  ”  is  sometimes  given  as  the 
only  definition  of  a  word  ending  in  -less,  if  its  meaning  can 
readily  be  gathered  from  the  definitions  of  the  suffix  and 
the  root  word. 

les  see'  (les-e'),  n.  [Cf.  F.  laisse ,  p.  p.  of  laisser.  See 
lease,  v.  t.  ;  -ee  ]  Law.  One  to  whom  a  lease  is  given,  or 
who  takes  an  estate  by  lease  ;  a  tenant  under  a  lease, 
less'en  (16s'’n),  v.  t.  ;  less'ened  (-’nd)  ;  less'en-ing. 
[From  less,  a.]  1.  To  make  less;  to  reduce;  to  make 

smaller,  or  fewer ;  to  diminish ;  lower ;  as,  to  lesse7i  a 
kingdom,  or  a  population  ;  to  lessen  speed,  rank,  fortune. 

Charity  .  .  .  shall  lessen  his  punishment.  Calamy. 
2.  To  represent  as  less  than  it  is  or  is  regarded  as  being  ; 
esp.,  to  disparage. 

St.  Paul  chose  to  magnify  his  office  when  ill  men  conspired  to 
lesseji  it.  Attcrburff. 

Syn.—  Diminish,  decrease,  reduce ;  lower,  impair,  weaken, 
less'en,  V.  i.  To  become  less  ;  to  be  diminished  ;  to  shrink; 
contract  ;  decrease  ;  as,  the  apparent  magnitude  of  objects 
lesse7is  with  distance ;  his  care,  or  his  wealth,  lessened. 

The  objection  lessens  much,  and  comes  to  no  more  than  this  : 
there  was  one  witness  of  no  good  reputation.  Atterbury. 


lep-tan'drin  (lep-t&n'drln),  n. 

tFrom  Leptandka.]  Chem.  A 
dtter  crystalline  glucoside  from 
Culver’s  root  ;  also,  less  proper¬ 
ly ,  a  resinous  matter  precipitated 
from  the  tincture  of  this  root, 
lepte.  -f*  leapt. 
lep'ti-form,  a.  [lept us  + -form.'] 
Zool.  Designating,  or  pertaining 
to,  a  type  of  active  insect  larva 
having  three  pairs  of  legs, 
lep'tin-ite-  Var.  of  leptynite 
lep-tin'o-lite,  n.  [lepto-  -I-  Gr. 
suffix  -Lvog  4-  -life.]  Petrog.  A 
highly  micaceous  schist,  result¬ 
ing  from  contact  metamorphism, 
produced  by  granite. 
Lep'to-car'di-a,  n.  pi.  [NL.] 
Zool.  =  Leptocardii. 
lep'to-cen'tric,  a.  [lepto  -h  cen¬ 
tric.]  Hot.  Designating  a  con¬ 
centric  bundle. 

lep  to-ceph'a-lan  (len'to-sef'd- 
ltfn),  a.  Leptocephalous.  —  n. 
A  leptocephalus  (larval  fish), 
lep  to-ceph'a-li  (-11),  n.t  pi.  of 

LEPTOCEPHALUS. 

lep  to-ce-phal'ic  (-sS-f&l'Tk),  a. 

=  LEPTOCEPHALOUS.  * 

Lep'to-ce-phal'i-dae  (-Y-de),  n. 
pl.  [NL.]  See  LEPTOCEPHALUS. 
lep'to-ceph'a-loid  (-sgf'a-loid), 
a.  [leptocephalus  -f  -oid.]  Zool. 
Resembling  a  leptocephalus; 
leptocephalous.  —  n.  A  lepto- 
cephaloid  fish. 

lep-^o-chlo'rite,  n.  [lepto-  -f 
chlorite.]  Min.  Any  of  several 
chlorites  of  indistinct  crvstalli- 
zation  ; —  opp.  to  orthocldoritc. 
lep-toch'ro-a  (ISp-tbk'ro-d),  n. 
INL.  ;  lepto- +  Gr.  Ypoia,  XP^ai 
color.  1  The  condition  of  having 
thin  delicate  skin.  —  lep-toch'- 
rous  (-rws),  a. 

lepto-dac'tyl  (l?p/tC-d&k'tYl), 
n.  [lepto-  +  Gr.  SaKTvAog  fin¬ 
ger,  toe.l  Zool.  A  bird  or  other 
animal  having  slender  toes. — 
a.  =  LEI’TODACTYLOUS. 

lep^-dac'ty-lous,  a.  Zool.  Hav¬ 


ing  slender  toes,  as  some  birds. 

lep'to-der'ma-tous,  a.  Bot. 
Leptodermous. 

lep  to-der'mous  (1 5  p't  t>-d  0  r'- 
intfs),  a.  [lepto-  -j-  Gr.  Seppa. 
skin.]  Bot.  Thin-skinned  ;  — 
said  of  the  theca  of  a  moss.  B. 
Lep-tod'o  ra  (lCp-tOd'd-rd),  n. 
[NL.  ;  lento-  -f  Gr.  Sopa  skin, 
hide.]  Zool.  A  genus  of  Ameri¬ 
can  and  European  fresh-water 
entomostracans  of  the  order  Cla- 
docera,  having  an  elongate,  slen¬ 
der  body  and  a  much-reduced 
shell  present  in  the  female  only. 
It  is  the  type  of  a  family,  Lep  to- 
dor'i-dae  (lgp/tt>-d5r'Y-de). 
Lep/to-gen 'e-sis.  n.  [lepto-  + 
Genesis  ]  The  Book  of  Jubilees 
See  Apocrypha,  Table. 

Lep  to-lep'i-dse  (1  f*  p't  o-l  5  p'Y- 
de),  n.  pl.  [NL.,  fr.  generic 
name  Leptolepis ;  lepto-  4-  Gr. 
Aenig  scale.]  Paleon.  A  family 
of  extinct,  mostly  TriaBsic  iso- 
spondylous  fishes  of  the  Upper 
Lias  and  Lower  Cretaceous, hav¬ 
ing  thin  enameled  cycloid  scales, 
more  or  less  enameled  mem¬ 
brane  bones  on  the  head,  a  single 
dorsal  fin,  and  small  conical 
teeth.  Lep-tol'e-pis  (15p-t01'£- 
Ys).  the  type  genus,  is  small  and 
as  been  found  only  in  Europe, 
lep-tol'o-gy.  n.  [Gr  AenroAo- 
yia  ;  A enrog  small,  subtile  + 
Aoyog  discourse.]  Quibbling  or 
tedious  discourse.  Obs. 
lep 'tom.  Var.  of  leptome. 
lep  to-me-nin'ges,  n.  pl.  [NL.  ; 
lepto-  +  meninges.]  Ana/.  The 
pia  mater  and  the  arachnoid./?. 
Lep'ton  (lep'tOn),  n.  [NL.,  fr 
Gr.  Aen-TOP,  neut.  of  Aenrog, 
fine,  delicate.]  Zool.  A  genus  of 
lamellibranch  mollusks  having 
the  mantle  extending  beyond 
the  small,  orbicular,  compressed 
shell,  and  bearing  a  fringe  of 
filaments  of  which  one  in  front 


is  verv  large  The  foot  is  thick 
and  flat,  forming  a  creeping 
disk.  The  genus  is  regarded  by 
some  as  the  type  of  a  family, 
Lep-ton'i-dae  Oep-tbn'Y-de). 
Lep'to-phis  ( 1  e  p't  o-f  Y  s),  n 
[NL.  ;  lepto-  +  Gr.  otfu?  a  ser¬ 
pent.]  Zool.  A  genus  of  very 
slender  harmless  neotropical 
tree  snakes.  The  best-known 
species,  Leptophis  Itvcerus,  is 
bright  green  above,  yellow  or 
white  beneath,  and  reaches  a 
length  of  six  feet, 
lep  to-phlo'em,  n  [lepto-A- 
p/tloHm.]  Bot.  Undeveloped  or 
rudimentary  phloem,  as  that 
found  in  the  tissues  of  certain 
mosses  Vaisey. 

lep  to-pho'ni-a  (-fo'nY-a),  n. 
[NL.;  lepto-  -t-  Gr.  4>^urj  sound.] 
jfrtl.  Weakness  of  the  voice.— 
lep  to-phon'ic  (-fbn'Tk),  a. 
lep  to-phyl'lous  (-fYl'tZs),  a. 
[Gr.  AeTTTO^uAAo?;  Ae7rrdsthin 
+  <f)v AAov  leaf.]  Bot.  Having 
slender  leaves.  Bare. 
lep'to-pro-sop'ic  (-prS-sbp'Yk ), 
a.  I  lepto-  -f  Gr.  irpoaioTrov 
face.]  Craniol.  Having  a  long 
narrow_  face.  —  lep  to-pros'ope 
(-prQs'op),  n.  —  lep  to-pros/o- 
pous  ( -prbs'u-pps),  a. 
Lep-top'ti-lus(lep-t5p'tY-lus),/i 
[NL.;  lepto-  4-  Gr.  tttlAov  feath¬ 
er.]  Zool.  A  genus  consisting  of 
the  adjutants  and  marabous, 
lep'to-rhin,  lep'to-rhin'l-an. 
etc.  Vars.  of  leptorrhin,  etc. 
lep'tor-rhine  (15p't<5-rYn),  n.  if 
a.  =  leptorrhinian. 
lep'to-sperm,  n.  [lepto-  -f 
sperm.]  A  plant  of  the  genus 
Lejitospermum. 

Lep-tos'tra^ca  (15p-t5s'trd-kd), 
n.pl.  [NL.;  lepto- +  GT.barpa- 
kov  shell  of  a  testae  ean.] 
Zobl.  Syn.  of  Ph yli.ocarida. 

—  lep-tos'tra-can  ( -kdn ),  a.  Sr  n. 

—  lep-tos'tra-cons  (-kws),  a. 


Lep'to-thrix  (lSp'tu-thrYks),  n. 
[NL.  ;  lento-  -f  Gr.  OpC£  hair.] 
Bacteriol.  A  genus  of  higher 
bacteria  of  the  family  Chlamy- 
dobacteriacese,  consisting  of  un- 
branched  filaments  in  which  the 
division  of  the  cells  takes  place 
in  only  one  direction, 
lep  to-xy'lem  (lfp'to-zl'lf m), 
w.  [lepto-  -f  xylem. J  Bot.  Un¬ 
developed  or  rudimentary  xy¬ 
lem,  as  that  found  in  the  tissues 
of  certain  mosses.  Vaisey. 

lep'ty-nite  (lgp'tY-nTt),  n.  [Gr. 
AenrvveLv  to  make  thin.]  Pe¬ 
trog.  =  GRAN U LITE  a. 
lepur.  leper. 
ler.  +  LEER.  LERE. 

Ler  (lar),  n.  [OIr.  /iVsea.l  Celt. 
Myth.  A  Gaelic  god  of  tne  sea, 
in  Irish  legend  one  of  the  Tua- 
tha  De  Danann.  Cf.  Llyr. 

lerd.  f  lered. 

lerd  work.  =  filling  c. 

lere.  d*  leak,  learning  ;  leer; 
lure,  loss. 

lere,  v_.  t.  6r  i.  [ME.  leeren,  leren , 
AS.  Iseran.  See  lore,  learn.] 
To  learn  ;  teach  ;  guide  ;  study. 
Obs.  [Learned  Obs.  I 

lered,  a.  [From  lere,  r.  ?.]| 
lerer,  u.  [From  lere,  u.] 
Teacher  Obs. 

le-re'sis  (lf-re'sYs),  n  [Gr  A>j- 
prjaeg.]  Med.  Excessive  loquac¬ 
ity,  eBp.  of  insane  persons, 
lerge.  ^  large. 
lerges.  +  largesse.  [  Obs.  I 
ler'ing,  n.  Learning;  teaching.  | 
lerlon,  n.  [Cf.  F.  hron.]  Prob., 
dormouse.  Obs.  Scot. 
lerk.  Var.  of  lirk. 

lerm.  v.  i.  [OF.  lermer,  L  lacri- 
mare.]  To  weep.  Obs.  [learn. J 

lern.  Obs.  var.  or  ref.  sp.  of| 
lerne.  f  learn 
Ler-ne'an.  Var.  of  Lkrn.fan. 
lern'ed.  lernd.  Learned.  Ref.Sp. 
ler-ne'i-form.  ler-ne'oid.  Vars. 
of  LERN. El  FORM.  LERN.EOID^ 

lern'ing.  Learning  Ref.  Sp. 


lernt.  Learnt.  Ref.  Sp. 
le  rol  est  mort'.vlve  le  rol' I 

1?  rwii'  e  mur',  vev  15  rwii'). 
[F.]  The  king  is  deud,  long  live 
the  king  ! 

IJ  le  roi  et  1'4'tat'  (a  la  ta'). 
[F.]  1'he  king  and  the  state. 

II  le  roi  le  veut'  (levu').  [F.] 
The  king  wills  it. 

||  le  roi  regne'  et  ne  gou  verne' 
pas'  (ren'y'  anegoo'vgrn'  pii'). 
[F.]  The  king  reigns  and  does 
not  govern  ;  —  said  by  Thiers  in 
1830  of  Louis  Philippe. 

||  le  roi  s’a  vi'se-ra'  (sa'vez'- 
ra').  [F  ]  The  king  will  con¬ 
sider. 

ler'ot  (15r'<5t),  n.  [F  l4rot.] 
Any  of  several  dormice  of  the 
genus  Eliomys  of  southern  Eu- 
ropeand  northern  Africa,  small¬ 
er  than  the  loir  (which  see)  and 
having  a  less  bushy  tail, 
ler  'ret  (-ft),  n.  A  powerful  sea 
boat,  used  in  the  English  Chan¬ 
nel  near  the  Isle  of  Portland. 
Dial.  Eng. 
ler'rie.  +  lurry. 
ler'roch-  Var.  of  larach. 
ler'ron.  Prob.,  corrupt,  of  ler- 
ion.  Obs. 

ler'rup  (lfir'tlp).  Scot.  &  dial. 
Eng.  var.  of  larrup. 

Ler'wa  (15r'wd),  n.  [Native 
name  in  Bhutan  ;  cf.  larwa  in 
Nepal.]  Zook  The  genus  con¬ 
stituted  by  the  snow  partridge, 
les.  4  LACE,  LEASE,  LEASH, 
LEESE,  LESS,  LISSE. 

||  les  ab  sents'  {old  id.  absens) 
ont  tou  jours'  tort'  (la-zurp- 
sHn'-zon  too'zhoor'tSr').  [F.] 
The  absent  are  always  wrong, 
les  affaires'  font  les  homines' 
la-zaGar'  fdN  la-zi5m').  [F.] 
Experience  in  business  makes 
men,  i.  e.,  gives  aptitude, 
lesard.  d*  lizard. 

Les'ath  (15s'dth),  n.  [Cf.  Ar. 
las' ah  sting.1  See  star. 
Les'bi-an  (lez'bY-dn  ;  15s'-).  n. 
The  iEolic  dialect  used  in  Les¬ 


bos.  See  Indo-European  lan¬ 
guages. 

I|  les  bras  croi  ses'  (la  bra' 

krwii'za').  [F.l  The  arms 
folded  ;  with  folded  arms  ;  inac¬ 
tive  ;  indifferent.  [Lescaut.J 
Lescaut,  Manon.  See  Manon| 
les'che  (I5s'ke),  n.  [Gr. 
fr.  Acyew  to  speak.]  Gr.  Antxq. 
A  place  for  social  gathering,  as  a 
club  house  or  banqueting  hall. 

||  les  con  ve-nanceB'  (la  k  6  n'- 
v’-naNs').  [F.J  The  proprieties, 
lescun.  •]*  LESSON, 
lese.  +  LEACH,  LEASE,  LEASH, 
LEESE,  LESS. 

lfcse'-a'mour'  (lSz'i'moor'),  n. 
F.]  Violated  or  wronged  love- 
le8ed  (lezd),  p.  a.  [L.  laesus ,  p. 
p.  of  laedere  to  hurt.]  Dam¬ 
aged  ;  injured.  Scot. 
leseo.  +  lea  sow. 

Il  l^se'-ma  ]e8  t6  '  (15z'  md' zhfia'- 
ta'),  n.  [I.]  Lese  majesty, 
lesewe  ^  leasow. 

Lesgh.  =  Lezghian. 
Les'ghi-an.  Var.  of  Lezghian. 
lesh.  *1*  leach,  leash 
Le'shem  (le'shgm).  Bib. 
leske.  +  lisk. 
leskyd.  Obs.  p.  p.  of  lask. 

lee  larmes'  aux  yeux'  (15 
arm'-zo-zyQ').  [F.J  'fears  in 
the  (or  one’s)  eves. 

Les'le-ya  (16s'15-yd).  n.  [After 
J.  P.  Lesley ,  American  geolo¬ 
gist.)  Paleobot.  A  genus  of  fos¬ 
sil  fernlike  plants  of  the  Car¬ 
boniferous  age,  having  ribbon- 
shaped  pinnae. 

lesnesse.  n.  _[AS.  lesness,  ITsness, 
fr.  limn,  lysan,  to  loose.]  Re¬ 
mission  ;  absolution.  Obs. 
lesoue.  j*  LEASOW. 

Les  Rois  Faineants.  [F.]  See 

ois  Faineants,  Les.  [less. I 
lease,  leach,  lease,  leese, | 
les  see'ship.  n.  See -ship. 
less 'end.  Lessened.  Ref.  Sp. 
Ies8'en-er.  n.  One  that  lessens, 
less'er,  adv.  Less.  Obs. 


food,  foot ;  out,  oil ;  chair  ;  go  ;  sing,  iqk  ;  then,  thin ;  nature,  verdure  (250) ;  K  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144) ;  boN  ;  yet ;  zh  =  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Guide. 

Full  explanations  of  Abbreviations,  Miens,  etc.,  immediately  precede  the  I  ooabulary. 
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less'er  (ISs'er),  a.  [Formed  by  adding  the  compar.  suffix  -er 
to  less.  See  less,//.  ;-er.]  1.  Less;  smaller;  inferior;  as, 

Lesser  Asia,  Asia  Minor  ;  the  lesser  light,  the  moon.  “  Less¬ 
er  breaches  of  the  law.”  Locke. 

The  more  my  prayer,  the  lesser  is  my  grace  Shak. 

2.  Music.  =  minor;  as,  a  lesser  third.  Now  Rare. 
leaaer  adjutant.  See  adjutant,  n.,  3. —  1.  Asclepiadean.  See 
Asclepiadean.  —  L.  Bear.  Astron.  =  Ursa  Minor.—  1.  black- 
backed  gull.  See  black-backed  gull.  — 1.  brooklime,  the 
water  speedwell.  —  1.  burnet,  the  salad  burijet. —  1.  celan¬ 
dine,  the  pilewort.  —  1.  centaury,  the  common  European 
centaury,  Erythraea  centaur ium.  —  \.  civet,  the  rasse.  —  L. 
Dog.  Astron.  =  C  anis  Minor.— 1.  duckweed,  a  species  of  duck¬ 
weed  ( Lemna  minor)  having  small  fronds.  —  1.  florican.  See 
florican.  —  1.  George.  See  George,  2.  —  1.  hemlock,  the  fool’s 
parsley. —  1.  hours,  Eccl .,  the  little  hours.  — 1.  koodoo.  See 
koodoo.  —  L.  Lion.  Astron.  =  Leo  Minor.  —  L.  Litany.  Eccl. 
a  R.  C.  Ch.  The  Litany  of  Saints  when  chanted  on  the 
three  Rogation  days,  b  The  Kyrie  eleison,  Lord,  have 
mercy  upon  us ,  Christy  have  mercy  upon  us ,  Lord,  have  mercy 
upon  us;  —  sometimes  so  called,  c  Chs.  of  the  Anglican 
Communion.  That  part  of  the  Litany  which  may  be,  and 
often  is,  at  the  discretion  of  the  minister,  omitted.  At  the 
beginning,  preceded  by  the  petition,  “  O  Christ,  hear  us,” 
the  Kyrie  eleison  (as  in  b)  occurs.  —  1.  prairie  chicken.  See 
prairie  chicken.  — 1.  scaup  duck.  See  scaup  duck.— 1. 
snipe,  the  European  jacksnipe.  —  1.  snow  goose.  See  snow 
goose.  —  1.  spearworfc,  either  of  two  creeping  species  of 
Ranunculus  having  lanceolate  or  linear  leaves  and  small 
ellow  flowers  :  in  England  R.  flammula ,  in  the  United 
tates  R.  ptuillus.  —  l.  trochanter.  Anat.  See  trochanter. 
—  1.  yellowlegs,  1.  whitethroat,  etc.  See  yellowlegs,  etc. 
les'son  (l£s'’n),  7i.  [ME.  lessoun,  F.  le^on  lesson,  reading, 
fr.  L.  lectio  a  reading,  fr.  legere  to  read,  collect.  See 
legend;  cf.  lection.]  1.  A  reading  ;  a  lecture.  Obs. 

2.  Eccl.  A  portion  of  Scripture  read  in  divine  service  for 
instruction  ;  as,  here  endetli  the  first  lesson. 

3.  A  reading  or  exercise  assigned  to  a  pupil  to  be  studied, 
learned,  or  prepared  as  a  single  task. 

4.  That  which  is  learned  or  taught  by  an  express  effort ; 
instruction  derived  from  precept,  experience,  observation, 
or  deduction ;  a  precept ;  as,  to  take  or  give  a  lesson  in 
drawing.  “  A  smooth  and  pleasing  lesson .”  Milton. 

Emprinteth  well  this  lesson  in  your  mind.  Chaucer. 

5.  A  severe  lecture  ;  reproof  ;  rebuke  ;  warning. 

She  would  give  her  a  lesson  for  walking  so  late.  Sir  l*.  Sidney. 

6.  Music,  a  An  exercise;  a  composition  serving  an  educa¬ 
tional  purpose  ;  a  study,  b  A  piece  for  performance.  Obs. 

les'  son,  v.  t. ;  les'soned  (-’nd) ;  les'son-ing.  To  give  a 
lesson  or  lessons  to  ;  to  teach  ;  instruct ;  also,  to  lecture 
or  rebuke  ;  hence,  to  punish  as  a  lesson. 

To  rest  the  weary,  and  to  soothe  the  sad, 

Doth  lesson  happier  men,  and  shame  at  least  the  bad.  Byron. 
los'  SOT  (15s'5r ;  lfis-6r'),  n.  [See  lessee,  lease,  v.  /.]  Law. 
One  who  leases  ;  one  who  lets  to  farm,  or  gives  a  lease, 
lest  (lfist),  conj.  [ME.  leste,  fr.  AS.  dylses  c5e  the  less  that, 
where  8y  is  the  instrumental  case  of  the  definite  article, 
and  Se  is  an  indeclinable  relative  particle,  that,  who ,  which. 
See  the,  less,  a.]  1.  For  fear  that ;  that  .  .  .  not ;  in 

order  that  .  .  .  not. 

Love  not  sleep,  lest  thou  come  to  poverty  Prov  xx.  13. 

2.  That  (without  the  negative  particle); — after  certain 
expressions  denoting  fear  or  appi'ehension.  44 1  feared 
lest  I  might  anger  thee.”  Shak. 

Les  to-sau'rus  (lfis'to-sfi'rt/s),  n.  [NL. ;  Gr.  A gorgs  rob¬ 
ber  -f-  - saurus .]  Paleon.  A  genus  of  large  aquatic  pytlio- 
nomorphous  reptiles  of  the  Upper  Cretaceous  of  North 
America  and  Europe. 

let  (ISt),  v.  t.  [ME.  letten,  AS.  lettan  to  delay,  to  hinder, 
fr.  Iset  slow ;  akin  to  D.  letten  to  hinder,  G.  verletzen  to 
hurt,  I  cel.  letja  to  hold  back,  Goth,  latjan.  See  late.] 
To  hinder  ;  impede  ;  prevent.  Archaic. 

He  was  so  strong  that  no  man  might  him  let.  Chaucer. 
let,  n.  1.  A  retarding ;  hindrance ;  obstacle ;  impedi¬ 
ment  ;  delay  ;  —  common  in  the  phrase  without  let  or  hin¬ 
drance ,  but  elsewhere  archaic. 

Consider  whether  your  doings  be  to  the  let  of  your  salvation  or 
not.  Latimer. 

2.  Lawn  Tennis ,  Rackets ,  etc.  An  obstruction  of  the  ball 
in  some  way  specified  as  such  in  the  rules,  as  a  served 
ball  otherwise  good  which  touches  the  net,  or  a  ball  which 
a  player  is  prevented  from  serving  or  returning  by  an  acci¬ 
dent.  It  results  in  the  replaying  of  the  stroke, 
let,  v.  t.  ;  pret.  <1 •  p.  p.  let  (let'ted,  Obs.) ;  p.  pr.  A  vb. 
n.  let'ting.  [ME.  leten,  Iseten  (past  tense  lat ,  let ,  p.  p. 
laden ,  leten,  lete ),  AS.  lietan  (past  tense  let ,  p.  p.  Iseten)', 
akin  to  OFries.  leta,  OS.  latan,  D.  laten,  G.  lassen ,  OHG. 
Idzzan ,  Icel.  lata,  Sw.  lata,  Dan.  lade ,  Goth,  letan,  and  L. 
lassus  weary.  The  original  meaning  seems  to  have  been  to 
let  loose,  let  go,  let  drop.  Cf.  alas,  late,  lassitude,  let 
to  hinder.]  1.  To  leave  ;  relinquish;  abandon.  Archaic , 
except  when  followed  by  alone  or  be.  See  below. 

He  .  .  prayed  him  his  voyage  for  to  let.  Chaucer. 

Yet  neither  spins  nor  cards,  ne  cares  nor  frets, 

But  to  her  mother  Nature  all  her  care  she  lets.  Spenser. 

2.  To  consider  ;  think  ;  esteem.  Obs. 

3.  To  cause;  make;  —  formerly  often  used  with  the  in¬ 
finitive  in  the  active  form,  but  in  the  passive  sense  ;  as,  let 
make,  i.  e.,  cause  to  be  made  ;  let  bring,  i.  e.,  cause  to  be 
brought.  Obs.,  except  in  to  let  (one)  know.  Cf .  next  def. 

This  irous,  cursed  wretch 

Let  this  knight’s  son  anon  before  him  fetch.  Chaucer. 

Anon  he  let  two  coffers  make.  Gower. 

4.  To  permit;  allow;  suffer; — either  affirmatively,  by 
positive  act,  or  negatively,  by  neglecting  to  restrain  or  pre¬ 


vent.  An  infinitive  following  let  in  this  sense  is  commonly 
without  the  sign  to,  which  now  occurs  chiefly  when  let  is  in 
the  passive  ;  as,  to  let  us  walk,  i.  e.,  to  permit  or  suffer  us 
to  walk.  Sometimes  there  is  entire  omission  of  the  verb  ; 
as,  to  let  [to  be  or  to  go]  loose. 

Pharaoh  said,  I  will  let  you  go  Ex.  vili.  28. 

5.  To  make  escape,  as  a  fluid  or  sound  ;  to  discharge  (a 
gun);  — now  chiefly  Obs.  or  Dial.,  except  in  to  let  blood , 
to  bleed. 

6.  To  allow  to  be  used  or  occupied  for  a  compensation  ;  to 
lease ;  to  rent ,  to  hire  out ;  also,  to  give  or  assign,  as  a 
work  or  contract ;  —  often  with  out ;  as,  to  let  a  farm  ;  to 
let  a  house  ;  to  let  out  horses ;  to  let  the  building  of  a 
bridge  ;  to  let  out  the  lathing  and  the  plastering. 

The  active  infinitive  of  let,  as  of  many  other  English 
verbs,  is  often  apparently  used  in  a  passive  sense ;  as,  a 
house  to  let  (i.  e.,  for  letting,  or  to  be  let).  This  form  of  ex¬ 
pression  conforms  to  the  use  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  dative  in¬ 
finitive  (see  infinitive),  which  was  commonly  so  employed. 
“  Your  elegant  house  in  Harley  Street  is  to  let .”  Thack¬ 
eray.  The  imperative  let  is  often  used  before  a  noun  or 
pronoun  to  form  an  imperative  of  the  1st  and  3d  person  ; 
as,  “  Let  the  earth  rejoice.”  “  Rise  up,  let  us  go.’  Mark 
xiv.  42.  “  Let  us  seek  out  some  desolate  shade.”  Shak. 
Syn.  — Let,  leave.  The  use  of  leave  for  let  in  such 
phrases  as  ‘‘to  leave  (one)  be,”  “to  leave  go  (of),”  is  con¬ 
trary  to  good  usage. 

let  a-be,  let  be  ;  let  alone.  Scot.  —  to  1.  alone,  a  Literally, 
to  leave  alone,  b  To  withdraw  from  ;  to  refrain  from  in¬ 
terfering  with.  “  Let  me  alone  in  choosing  of  my  wife.” 
Chaucer.  The  imperative  has  the  following  colloquial 
uses:  (1)  Let  (me,  him.  etc.)  alone  to  (do  something),  trust 
(me)  to  (do  it).  (2)  Let  alone ,  not  to  mention ;  as,  he 
couldn’t  hit  a  barn,  let  alone  a,  target.  — to  1.  be,  to  leave 
untouched  or  without  meddling  with  ;  to  let  alone.  Specif., 
in  the  imperative  :  Let  be,  let  alone  ;  also,  leave  oft' ;  leave 
out  of  consideration  ;  cffiiit.  44  Let  be,  therefore,  my  venge¬ 
ance  to  dissuade.”  Spenser.  —  to  1.  bygones  be  bygones,  to 
let  the  past  be  forgotten.  —  to  1.  daylight  into  onerto  shoot  or 
stab  one.  Slang.  —  to  1.  down,  a  To  lower,  b  To  soften  in 
tempering  ;  as,  to  let  down  tools,  cutlery,  and  the  like,  c 
The  passive,/©  be  letdown,  is  said  of  a  horse  with  a  broken 
sinew\  Far.  —  toi.  down  the  bars,  to  remove  a  restriction 
or  barrier.  —  to  1.  drive,  to  aim  a  blow  ;  to  strike  with  force  ; 
to  discharge  with  violence,  as  an  arrow,  or  stone.  “  Four 
rogues  in  buckram  let  drive  at  me.”  Shak.  —  tol.  fly.  a  To 
throw  or  drive  with  violence ;  to  discharge,  as  an  arrow', 
b  Maui.  To  let  go  suddenly  and  entirely  (sheets  of  a  sail). 

—  to  1.  go  by.  See  go  by,  under  go.  v.  i.  —  to  1.  (one)  have 
(one’s)  head.  See  to  give  (one)  the  head,  under  give,  v.  t.— 
to  1.  in  or  into,  a  To  permit  or  suffer  to  enter  ;  to  admit, 
b  To  insert,  or  embed,  as  a  piece  of  wood,  in  a  recess 
formed  in  a  surface  for  the  purpose,  c  To  cheat ;  deceive. 

—  to  1.  loose,  to  remove  restraint  from  ;  to  permit  to  wan¬ 
der  at  large.  —  to  1.  off.  a  To  discharge ;  to  let  fly,  as  a 
gun.  b  To  release,  as  from  an  engagement  or  obligation. 
Colloq.  —  to  1.  out.  a  To  allow  to  go  forth ;  as,  to  let  out  a 
prisoner,  b  To  extend  or  loosen,  as  the  folds  of  a  garment ; 
to  enlarge  ;  to  suffer  to  run  out,  as  a  cord,  c  To  lease  ;  to 
give  out  for  performance  by  contract,  as  a  job.  d  To  di¬ 
vulge.  —  to  1.  run,  Naut.,  to  allow  to  pass  or  move  freely  ; 
to  slacken  or  loosen.  —  to  1.  slide,  to  let  go  ;  to  cease  to  care 
for.  Colloq.  44  Let  the  world  slide.  Shak.  —  tol.  slip,  to  loose 
from  the  slip  or  noose,  as  a  hound  ;  to  allow  to  escape. 

Cry,  “  Havoc,”  and  let  slip  the  dogs  of  war  Shak 

—  to  1.  the  cat  out  of  the  bag,  to  tell  a  secret,  carelessly  or 
willfully.  Colloq. 

Other  phrases  with  let,  esp.  as  a  variable  part,  are 
entered  under  their  respective  nouns,  adjectives,  etc. 
let  (ISt),  v.  i.  1.  To  omit ;  to  forbear.  Obs. 

Lat  not  for  nyce  shame.  Chaucer. 

2.  To  act  or  behave ;  as,  she  let  as  if  asleep.  Obs. 

3.  To  delay.  Obs.  Chaucer. 

4.  To  be  let  or  leased  ;  as,  the  farm  lets  for  $500  a  year, 
to  let  go,  to  quit  one’s  hold  or  action.  —  to  1.  on.  a  To  tell ; 
to  tattle;  to  divulge  something.  Slang,  b  To  pretend. 
Slang.  —  to  1.  out.  Colloq.  a  To  tell  something ;  to  speak 
out.  b  To  aim  blows ;  to  strike  out.  c  To  throw  off  re¬ 
straint  ;  to  break  loose,  d  To  be  dismissed ;  as,  school 
lets  out  at  twelve.  — to  1.  up,  to  become  less  severe  ;  to  di¬ 
minish  ;  cease  ;  as,  when  the  storm  lets  up.  Colloq. 

-let  (-ISt).  [From  two  French  dim.  endings  -el  (L.  -ellus) 
and  -et,  as  in  brace/c/.]  A  noun  suffix  having  a  diminutive 
force  ;  as  in  stream/*?/,  a  little  stream,  wave/e/,  arm/*?/. 

The  reference  44  See  -let  ”  is  sometimes  given  as  the 
only  definition  of  a  wrord  ending  in  -let,  if  its  meaning  can 
reaaily  be  gathered  from  the  definitions  of  the  suffix  and 
the  root  wford. 

let'-a  lone'  (18t'd-lon'),  a.  Letting  alone, 
the  let-alone  principle,  doctrine,  or  policy.  Econ.  See  laissez 
faire. 

letch  (15ch),  n.  [Orig.  uncert. ;  cf.  lecher.]  Strong  de¬ 
sire  ;  passion.  Archaic  or  Dial.  Eng. 

Some  people  have  a  letch  for  unmasking  impostors,  or  for 
avenging  the  wrongs  of  others.  De  Qmncey. 

le'thal  (le'thdl),  a.  [L.  lethalis,  better  letalis,  fr.  letum 
death:  cf.  F.  lethal.']  1.  Deadly;  mortal:  fatal.  “The 
lethal  blow.”  W.  Richardson. 

2  Of  or  relating  to  death  or  deathliness, 
lethal  chamber,  a  room  in  which  animals  are  put  to  death 
by  the  use  of  gases. 

le  thal'i-ty  (le-thSl'T-tT),  n.  Lethal  state  or  quality  ;  dead¬ 
liness. 

le-thar'gic  (le-thrir'jTk)  [  a.  [L.  lethargicus,  Gr.  Xrjdapyi- 
le  thar'gi  cal  (-jl-knl)  |  *6$ :  cf.  F.  lethargique.  See 
lethargy.]  Pertaining  to,  affected  with,  causing,  or  re¬ 
sembling,  lethargy  ;  morbidly  drowsy  ;  dull ;  heavy. 

Syn.  —  See  sleepy. 


leth'ar-gize  (18th'ar-jiz),  *.  /. ;  leth'ar-gized  (-jizd) ; 
leth'ar-giz'ing  (-jiz'Ing).  To  make  lethargic, 
leth'ar-gy  (-jl),  n. ;  pi.  -gies  (-jlz).  [ME.  litargie ,  OF. 
litargie,  F.  Uthargie,  L.  lethargia ,  Gr.  Xr)6apyCa,  fr.  A rjOap- 
yos  forgetful,  fr.  A rjBtj  forgetfulness.  See  Lethe.]  1.  Mor¬ 
bid  drowsiness  ;  continued  or  profound  sleep,  from  which 
a  person  can  scarcely  be  awakened. 

2.  A  state  of  inaction  or  indifference. 

Europe  lay  then  under  a  deep  lethargy.  Attcrbury. 
Syn.  —  Lethargy,  torpor,  stupor.  Lethargy  connotes 
drowsiness  or  apathy ;  torpor  is  stronger,  and  suggests 
extreme  sluggishness  or  suspended  animation  ;  stupor  de¬ 
notes,  even  more  emphatically,  heaviness  and  deadening 
of  the  faculties,  amounting  even  to  complete  uncon¬ 
sciousness;  as,  “  Sure  there^s  a  lethargy  in  mighty  woe; 
tears  stand  congealed  and  cannot  flow  ”\Dryden) ;“  awak¬ 
ening  the  mindYs  attention  from  the  letharay  of  custom  ” 
( Coleridge )  ;  “  that  torpor  deep  w'herein  wre  lie  asleep  ”  (M. 
Arnold) ;  44  to  shake  this  torpor  of  assurance  from  our 
creed”  (R.  Browning)',  “the  narcotic  vapors,  the  opium- 
like  hallucinations,  the  placid  stupor  of  contemplative  in¬ 
difference  ”  (Mrs.  Humphry  Ward).  See  inert,  sleepy, 
LASSITUDE,  BLUNT,  a. 

Le'the  (le'the),  n.  [L.,  fr.  Gr.  Xr/Orj,  prop.,  forgetfulness  ; 
akin  to  XavOaveaOai  to  forget,  XavOdvciv  to  escape  notice.] 

1.  Class.  Myth.  A  river  of  Hades  whose  water  when  drunk 
caused  forgetfulness  of  the  past.  See  Hades. 

2.  Oblivion  ;  a  draft  of  oblivion  ;  forgetfulness. 

3.  [Cf.  lethal.]  Death.  Rare.  Shak. 

Le-the'an  (le-the'dn),  a.  [L.  Lcthaeus,  Gr.  A»j0aio?  or 

Amatos.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  Lethe  ;  resembling  in  effect 


the  w'ater  of  Lethe. 

le-thif'er-OUS  (le-thTf'er-ws),  a.  [L.  lethifer ,  letifer,  fr. 
letum  death  -f -  fare  to  bear,  to  bring.]  Deadly  ;  bringing 
death  or  destruction. 

Le'tO  (le'to),  n.  [Gr.  Atjtw.]  Gr.  Myth.  The  mother  of 
Apollo  and  Artemis  by  Zeus,  to  whom,  according  to  Hesiod, 
she  was  married  before  Hera.  In  later  story  she  is  only 
the  mistress  of  Zeus,  and  is  made  to  w'ander  about  by  the 
persecutions  of  Hera  until  she  comes  to  Delos,  where  her 
children  are  born.  She  is  called  Latona  by  the  Romans. 
let'-ofL,  n.  1.  Act  of  letting  off,  as  an  ebullition  of  high 
spirits,  a  display  of  festivity  or  the  like.  Colloq. 

2.  Mach.  A  device  for  letting  off,  releasing,  or  giving 
forth,  as  the  warp  from  the  cylinder  of  a  loom. 

Lett  (lfit),  n.  One  of  a  people  w'hose  main  habitat  is  the 
Kurland  peninsula  of  western  Russia.  They  are  closely 
related  to  the  Lithuanians  both  in  language  and  race, 
though  in  religion  the  majority  are  Lutherans.  Nearly  all 
are  peasants,  kept  unprogressive  by  Russian  coercion, 
let'ten  (18t'’n),  p.  of  3d  let.  Rented;  demised;  let. 

Obs.,  except  as  used  in  legal  documents, 
let'ter  (-er),  n.  [From  let  to  permit.]  One  who  lets  or 
permits  ;  one  who  lets  anything  for  hire, 
let'ter,  n.  [ME.  letlre,  F.  lettre,  OF.  letre,  fr.  L.  littera , 
litera ,  a  letter  ;  pi.,  an  epistle,  a  writing,  literature  ;  orig. 
uncert.  Cf.  literal.]  1.  An  alphabetic  symbol ;  one  of 
the  characters  used  in  writing  or  print  to  represent  speech 
sounds.  Letters  are  phonetic  signs  which  have  usually 
developed  from  earlier  hieroglyphic  signs  by  a  long  proc¬ 
ess  of  evolution  (cf.  acrology,  acrophony,  alphabet).  A 
letter  may  represent  a  simple  sound,  as  do  Eng.p,  b,  etc., 
any  of  a  certain  group  of  sounds,  as  do  Eng.  e,  a,  etc.,  or  a 
compound  sound  (usually  developed  from  a  simple  sound), 
as  do  Eng.  j  (=  dzh),  l  (=  at),  etc.,  or  it  may  be  combined 
with  other  letters  to  represent  sounds  often  different  from 
those  which  either  has  separately,  as  in  Eng.  ph,  ou,  etc. 
2.  Something  written  or  printed  ;  specif.  :  a  A  written 
or  printed  communication  of  a  direct  or  personal  nature, 
whether  addressed  to  an  individual  or  to  a  body  ;  a  writ¬ 
ten  message  or  an  epistle  ;  as,  a  business  letter  ;  a  letter  of 
recommendation  ;  an  open  letter ,  that  is,  a  letter  addressed 
to  an  individual  or  a  body,  usually  upon  a  public  matter, 
which  is  meant  and  given  out  for  publication.  Hence, 
esp.,  a  written  communication,  usually  sealed,  such  as 
those  forming  the  main  body  of  the  first  class  of  mail  mat¬ 
ter  ;  —  often  distinguished  from  a  postal  or  post  card ;  as, 
letter  postage,  that  is,  the  postal  rate  for  mail  of  this  class. 
The  plural  was  formerly  used  in  the  singular  sense,  and 
still  remains  in  use  in  many  phrases,  as  letters  missive,  let¬ 
ters  of  administration,  etc.  (see  below),  b  Rom.  A  Civil 
Law.  A  rescript  replying  to  a  magistrate.  See  rescript. 
C  LTsually pi.  Literature;  belles-lettres;  hence,  learning; 
erudition  ;  as,  a  man  of  letters  ;  the  republic  of  letters ,  that 
is,  the  body  of  educated  people.  Cf.  belles-lettres,  d  A 
writing  ;  an  inscription  ;  pi.,  writings  ;  records.  Obs. 

None  could  expound  what  this  letter  meant.  Chaucer. 


3.  Verbal  expression  ;  literal  statement  or  meaning ;  exact 
signification  or  requirement. 

For  the  letter  killeth.  but  the  spirit  giveth  life  2  Cor  iii.  6 
I  broke  the  letter  of  it  to  keep  the  sense.  Tennyson. 

4.  Print.  A  single  type ;  type,  collectively ;  a  style  of 
type  ;  a  supply  of  type. 

Under  these  buildings  .  .  .  was  the  king’s  printing  house,  and 
that  famous  letter  so  much  esteemed  Evelyn. 

5.  A  size  of  paper.  See  paper. 

letter  avocatory,  a  letter  or  proclamation  issued  by  the  sov¬ 
ereign  of  a  state  recalling  its  subjects  from  the  territory 
or  service  of  a  state  with  which  it  is  at  war,  or  bidding 
them  cease  certain  unlawful  or  proscribed  acts.  —  1.,  or  let¬ 
ters,  dlmissory.  See  dimissory.  —  1.  of  advice,  a  letter,  as  from 
an  agent  to  a  principal  or  from  a  consignor  to  a  consignee, 
giving  some  special  information  ;  specif.,  the  letter  (often 
called  simply  advice)  by  which  the  drawer  of  a  bill  of  ex¬ 
change  notifies  the  drawee  that  the  bill  has  been  issued.  — 


lesees,  n.  pi.  [OF.  laisses ;  cf.  F. 
laissdes,  fr.  laisser  to  leave.] 
Dung  of  a  beast  of  prey.  Obs. 
less'est,  a.  Least.  Obs.  or  Dial. 
Les'si-an,  a.  Pert,  to  (Leonard) 
Lessius,  who  prescribed  a  rigid¬ 
ly  abstemious  diet.  Obs. 
less'ing,  n.  Lessening.  Obs. 
lesBinge  ^  leasing. 
lea'sive  (15s'Iv),  n.  [F.  Cf. 
Lixivial.]  Lye.  Rare. 
less'ness.  n.  See -ness. 
lest.  +  LAST,  LEAST,  LIST. 
leBt.  Obs.  or  Scot.  var.  of  last. 
lent.  Obs.  pret.  St  p.  p.  of  leese. 
lestage.  la  stage. 

|l  lee'te  (15s'ta),  n.  [Pg.,  prob 
ir.  F.  rest  the  east.  Cf.  east.] 
Meteor.  A  drv  sirocco  in  the 
Madeira  Islands, 
les'ter-cock',  n.  [Corn,  lester 
a  vessel,  a  ship  +  E.  cock  a 
boat.]  Fishing.  A  floating  con¬ 
trivance  provided  with  a  small 
•ail,  used  in  rough  weather  to 


carry  a  boulter  seaward.  Dial 
Eng. 

Les'to-don  (1 P  s't  5-d  5  n),  n. 
fNL. ;  Gr.  ArjTrrjs  robber  + 
oSovv,  oSovtos,  tooth.]  Paleon. 
A  genus  of  large  extinct  South 
American  ground  sloths, 
les'trad  ( lPs'tr&d ),  n.  [ W.  lles- 
traid.)  A  Welsh  measure  equiv¬ 
alent  to  23/4  imperial,  or  2.84 
U.  S.,  bushels,  or  almost  exactly 
one  hectoliter.  Committee  Re)t., 
House  of  Commons.  See  meas¬ 
ure. 

Les'tri-gon,  Les'tri-go'ni-an,  n. 

[L.  pi.  Laestrygones,  fr.  Gr. 
AaLaTpvyiov,  pi.  Aai arpvyo- 
ves.l  A  cannibal.  Ohs.  [Sco/.l 
legt'y,  a.  Skillful  ;  canny.  Obs.  \ 
||  le  style'  e’est  l’homme'  (15 
stel'  se  1dm').  [F.]  The  style, 
it  is  the  man,  i.  e.,  exhibits  his 
character  ;  —  altered  form  of  a 
thought  of  Buffon’s,  Le  style  est 


Vhomme  meme  (the  man  him¬ 
self)  or  Le  style  est  de  Vhomme 
(of  the  man),  by  which  he 
meant  that  a  writer’s  style  is  per¬ 
sonal  to  him.  while  hi6  facts  and 
ideas  are  common  property, 
lesue.  +  lea  sow. 
lesum.  ^  leesome. 
lesure.  n.  [L-  laesura.]  Harm; 
hurt ;  injury.  Obs. 
leswa.  lesw*.  +  LEASOW. 
let.  +  LATE. 

let.  Obs.  3d  per.  pr.  ind.  of  lead. 
let.  n .  Act  of  leasing  or  renting. 
Colloq .,  Eng* 

let'a  bund.  a.  [L.  laetabundus .] 
Joyful.  Obs.  Scot. 
letacamp,  letdecamp,  n.  [F  bt 
bed  -+-  de  of  +  camp  camp.] 
Camp  bed.  Obs.  Scot. 
letany.  d*  litany. 
letargie.  +  lethargy. 

||  1’4'tat',  e’est  moi'  (la'tA'.  se 
mwd').  [F.]  The  state,  it  is  I  ; 
1  am  the  state  ;  —  an  assertion 


formerly  reputed  to  have  been 
made  by  Louis  XIV.  before  the 
Parliament  of  Paris,  but  which 
has  been  found  to  be  legendary, 
let&ting.  a.  [From  L.  laetare  to 
make  glad.]  Making  glad.  Obs. 
letek.  Var.  of  leach,  a  vessel, 
letch.  Dial.  var.  of  leech,  a  tub. 
letch,  n.  [Cf.  AS.  leccan  to  wet, 
E  leach,  »\]  A  muddy  ditch; 
a  hog.  Scot.  V  Dial.  Eng. 
letch'er-ous.  +  lecherous. 
letch'y  (15ch'T),  a.  Leachy.  R. 
lete.  ^  late,  leet,  let. 
lete.  n.  An  obscure  term  in 
cookery.  Obs. 
letews.  +  LBTTCCE. 
let 'game',  n.  [ let  to  hinder -f 
game.)  A  spoilsport.  Obs. 
leth.  +  leath. 
leth.  Obs.  or  dial.  Eng  var.  of 
lith.  [Obs.  | 

leth.  n.  [AS.  Hatred.  | 

le'th&l-lze,  v.  t.  See  -ize. 
le'thal-ly,  adv.  of  lethal. 


le-thar'gi-a  ( 1  M  h  h  r'j  I-d ),  n 
[L.]  But.  A  sluggishness  of  de¬ 
velopment  in  seeds  or  buds.  R. 
le-thar'gi-cal-ly,  adr.  of  le¬ 
thargic.  See  -ly. 
Ie-thar'gi-cal-nes8.  le-thar'glc- 
ness,  n.  See -ness. 
le-thar'gious.  a.  Lethargic.  Obs. 
leth'ar-gy,  r.  t.  To  lethargize. 
lethe.  leath. 
le  the-o-ma'ni-a  (le'th5-fi-ma'- 
nt-a),n.  fNL.;  Lethe  +  mania.] 
Med.  Morbid  desire  for  narcot¬ 
ics,  esp.  for  ether, 
le'the-on  (le'th5-5n),  n.  [NL., 
fr.  Gr.  See  Lethe.]  Med.  Sul¬ 
phuric  ether  used  as  an  anaes¬ 
thetic  agent.  Rare.  —  le'the-on- 
ize'  (-Tz/),  v.  t.  Rare. 
leth'er.  +  lither. 
leth'er  (leth'5r).  Scot,  k  dial. 
Eng.  var.  of  ladder. 
leth'er.  Obs.  or  Scot.  Si  dial. Eng. 
var.  and  ref.  sp.  of  leather. 
leth'ern.  Leathern.  Ref.  Sp. 


le'thied.  a.  Lethean.  Obs. 
le-thu^ga-dor',  n.  [Sp.  lechuga 
lettuce,  frill.  ]  A  run.  Obs. 
lethur.  *i*  lither. 
lethy.  lithy. 
le'thy.a.  Lethean.  Obs.  [cant. I 
le-tiri-cant.  Var.  of  l.ktifi-I 
letificacion.  +  lajtification. 
le-ti'gious.  +  litigious. 
let'-in',  a.  Print.  Cut-in  ;  as, 
/et-m  notes. 

Le-tl'ti-a  ( 15-tYsh'Y-A  ;  -tTsh'd), 
n.  [L.  laetitia  gladness.]  Fern, 
prop.  name.  L.  Lsetitin  (15- 
1  tTsh'T-d)  ;  It.  Letizia  (12-tet'- 

!  |[1’4  toile'  du  nord'  (la'twAl' 
I  aii  nor').  [F.]  The  star  of  the 
!  north  ;  —  motto  of  M  innesota. 
le  tout'  en'sem'ble  (15  tdo'- 
aN'sa.N'bl’).  [F.]  The  whole 
taken  or  considered  together. 
Lett.  Ahbr.  Lettish.  [-able. I 
let'ta-ble  (1  5  t'd-b’l),  a.  See! 
lette.  +  let. 


ale,  senate,  care,  am,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofd ;  eve,  event,  find,  recent,  maker;  ice,  Ill;  old,  obey,  orb,  5dd,  s&ft,  connect ;  use,  unite,  (irn,  up,  circus,  menii ; 

U  Foreign  Word.  f  Obsolete  Variant  of.  +  combined  with.  =  equals. 
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LEUCOMELANOUS 


letter  of  allotment  and  regret.  See  allotment  and  regret.  — 

1.  of  credence.  See  credence,  3.  —  1.  of  credit,  a  A  letter  of 
credence.  Obs.  b  Com.  (1)  A  letter  or  notification  ad¬ 
dressed  by  a  banker  to  one  or  more  of  his  correspondents 
certifying  that  the  person  named  therein  is  entitled  to  draw 
on  him  or  his  credit  up  to  a  certain  sum  ;  —  often  called  a 
traveler's  letter  of  credit.  When  addressed  to  several  corre¬ 
spondents  it  is  called  a  circular  letter  of  credit  or  circular 
note.  (2)  A  letter  addressed  by  a  banker  to  the  person  to 
whom  the  credit  is  given  authorizing  him  to  draw  on  the 
maker  up  to  a  certain  sum,  and  guaranteeing  to  accept 
the  drafts  if  duly  made ;  —  often  called  com mercial  tetter  of 
credit ,  or  confirmed  letter  of  credit.  —  1.  of  delegation,  Com., 
a  letter  delegating  authority,  specif,  one  conferring  au¬ 
thority  to  collect  an  amount  due.  — 1.  of  indication,  Com., 
a  letter  of  identification  given  to  the  purchaser  of  a  circu¬ 
lar  letter  of  credit  or  circular  note.  — 1.  of  license,  a  paper 
by  which  creditors  extend  a  debtor’s  time  for  paying  his 
debts.  —  1.,  or,  usually ,  letters,  of  marque  (and  reprisal),  orig., 
a  letter  granted  by  a  sovereign  authorizing  a  subject 
to  seize  the  subjects  of  a  foreign  statej  or  their  goods,  by 
way  of  retaliation  or  reprisal  for  injuries  ;  later,  specif.,  a 
license  or  extraordinary  commission  granted  by  a  govern¬ 
ment  to  a  private  person  to  fit  out  an  armed  vessel  to 
cruise  as  a  privateer  or  corsair  at  sea  and  make  prize  of 
the  enemy’s  ships  and  merchandise.  Under  such  a  com¬ 
mission  the  acts  so  committed  are  not  piracy ;  though  let¬ 
ters  of  marque  are  now  condemned  among  the  civilized 
nations,  and  there  is  a  tendency  towards  declaring  acts 
committed  under  them  piracy.  —  letters  missive,  letters  con¬ 
veying  the  permission,  command,  or  advice  of  a  superior 
authority,  as  a  sovereign.  They  are  addressed  and  sent  to 
some  certain  person  or  persons,  and  are  distinguished  from 
letters  patent ,  which  are  addressed  to  the  public.  — letters 
of  administration,  Law,  the  instrument  by  which  an  admin¬ 
istrator  or  administratrix  is  authorized  to  administer  the 
goods  or  estate  of  a  deceased  person. —letters  of  fire  and 
sword,  Scots  Law,  an  order,  obsolete  since  1706,  authorizing 
the  sheriff  to  proceed  against  a  person  by  any  means  in 
his  power.  — letters  of  horning.  See  horning  b.  —  letters  of 
orders.  Eccl., ,  a  formal  certification  of  ordaiument  to  orders 
made  by  a  bishop.  —  letters  of  request,  Eng.  Eccl.  Law ,  the 
instrument  or  writ  by  which  an  inferior  court  waives  ju¬ 
risdiction  over  a  cause,  and  requests  a  higher  court  to  hear 
it.  —  letters  of  supplement,  Scots  Law ,  a  citation,  now  obso¬ 
lete,  out  of  the  Cipurt  of  Sessions  requiring  a  person  resid¬ 
ing  out  of  the  jurisdiction  of  a  court  to  appear  in  an  action 
before  it.  —  letters  overt.  =  letters  patent.  —  letters  pacifl- 
cal,  Eccl.,  orig.,  letters  commending  their  bearer  to  the 
church  in  another  place,  as  a  person  in  peace  and  com¬ 
munion  with  the  church ;  also,  letters  commending  the 
bearer  to  the  charity  of  the  faithful.  —  letters  patent,  Eng. 
Law,  a  writing  executed  and  sealed,  by  which  power  and 
authority  are  granted  to  a  person  to  do  some  act,  or  enjoy 
some  right.  See  patent,  a.,  1.  —  letters  testamentary.  Law, 
an  instrument  granted  by  the  proper  officer  to  an  executor 
of  a  will,  authorizing  him  to  act  as  executor. 

let'ter  (ISt'er),  V.  t.  ;  -tered  (-erd);  -ter-ing.  To  impress 
with  letters  ;  to  mark  with  letters  or  words,  as  a  book, 
let'ter,  v.  i.  To  make,  write,  or  carry  letters.  Rare. 
letter  book.  A  book  in  which  copies  of  letters  are  kept, 
letter  carrier-  A  person  who  carries  letters ;  a  postman  ; 
specif.,  an  employee  of  the  post  office  who  carries  letters 
to  the  places  of  address,  and  collects  letters  to  be  mailed, 
let'tered  (ISt'erd),  p.  a.  1.  Literate ;  educated.  u  Are 
you  not  lettered  t  ”  Shak. 

2.  Of  or  pertaining  to  learning  or  literature  ;  learned. 

“  A  lettered  education.”  Collier. 

3.  Inscribed,  stamped,  or  marked  with  or  as  with  letters, 
let'ter-head'  (-h5d'),  n.  A  heading  printed  or  engraved 

on  letter  paper  ;  paper  having  such  heading, 
let'ter  ing,  n.  1.  Act  or  business  of  making,  or  marking 
with,  letters,  as  by  cutting  or  painting. 

2.  The  letters  made  ;  as,  the  lettering  of  a  sign, 
let'ter  leal'  (ISt'er-lef'),  n.  A  Malayan  orchid  ( Gramma - 
tophyllum  speciosum),  having  curiously  variegated  leaves, 
letter  lichen.  Any  lichen  in  which  the  apothecium  as¬ 
sumes  a  form  like  written  characters,  as  in  the  genera 
Graphis,  Opegrapha ,  etc. 

letter  name.  Music.  An  alphabetic  name  used  in  notation 
to  designate  notes,  degrees,  keys,  etc. 
let'ter-per'fect,  a.  Knowing  the  words  or  lines  of  a  (play¬ 
er's)  part,  recitation,  or  the  like,  perfectly, 
letter  press.  1.  A  paper  weight.  Rare. 

2.  A  press  for  copying  letters, 
let'ter-press'  (lSt'er-pr&s/),  n.  Print ;  words  impressed  on 
paper  or  other  material  by  types ;  —  often  used  of  the 
reading  matter  in  distinction  from  the  illustrations, 
letterpress  printing  Printing  directly  from  type,  in 
distinction  from  printing  from  plates. 

Let'tic  (ISt'Tk),  a.  a  Designating,  or  belonging  to,  a  branch 
of  the  Balto-Slavic  subfamily  of  the  Indo-European  lan¬ 
guages  (which  see),  b  =  Lettish,  a.  —  Let'tic,  n. 
Let'tish  (-Tsh),  a.  Of  or  pert,  to  the  Letts  or  their  language. 
Let'tlsh,  n.  The  language  of  the  Letts,  a  member  of  the 
Lettic  branch  of  Indo-European  languages,  closely  related 
to  Lithuanian,  but  representing  a  stage  of  greater  inflec¬ 


tional  decay,  with  an  accession  of  Finnish  and  Slavic  loan 
words. 

Let'to-  (ISt'o-).  Combining  form  for  Lett  or  Lettic ;  as  in 
Letto- Lithuanian,  Letto-Slavonic. 

let'tre  de  ca  Chet'  (ISt'r’  de  ka/shg').  [F.J  A  sealed  let¬ 
ter,  esp.  a  letter  or  missive  emanating  from  the  sovereign. 
Arbitrary  orders  of  imprisonment  were  often  given  by 
lettres  de  cachet  in  France  before  the  Revolution, 
let'tuce  (ISt'is),  n.  [ME.  letuce ,  leluse,  letus ,  prob.  fr.  OF. 
laitues,  pi.  of  OF.  &  F.  laitue ,  fr.  L.  lactuca  lettuce,  which, 
according  to  Varro,  is  fr.  lac ,  lactis ,  milk,  on  account  of 
the  milky  white  juice  which  flows  from  it  when  it  is  cut. 
Cf.  lacteal,  lactucic.]  a  Any  cichoriaceous  plant  of  the 
genus  Lactuca;  specif.,  the  common  garden  species  L. 
sativa ,  the  crisp,  succulent  leaves  of  which  are  used  as  a 
salad,  and  of  which  there  are  many  distinct  horticultural 
varieties.  See  Lactuca.  b  Any  of  several  other  plants 
having  succulent  foliage,  as  Claytonia ,  Valerianella,  etc. 
lettuce  mildew.  A  destructive  disease  of  the  garden  let¬ 
tuce  caused  by  the  mildew  fungus  Bremia  lactuca  ;  also, 
the  fungus  itself.  It  attacks  chicory,  artichoke,  cultivated 
cinerarias,  and  many  wild  cichoriaceous  plants, 
lettuce  saxifrage.  A  saxifrage  ( Saxifraga  micranthidi- 
foiia)  of  the  eastern  United  States,  with  lettucelike  foliage, 
let'-up',  n.  [See  let  to  forbear.]  Abatement ;  relaxation ; 
cessation  ;  as,  it  rained  a  week  without  let-up.  Colloq. 
le'U  (16'6o),  n. ;  pi.  lei  (la).  Also  ley  (la).  [Roumanian 
leu,  pi.  lei,  lit.,  lion.  See  lion  ;  cf.  lev.]  The  gold  mone¬ 
tary  unit  of  Roumania,  equivalent  to  the  franc  (19.3  cents) ; 
also,  a  silver  coin  of  this  value. 

Leu'ca-den'dron  (lu'kd-dgn'drtfn),  n.  [NL.,  irreg.  fr.  Gr. 
A eiucos  white  -f-  bevbpov  tree.]  Rot.  A  genus  of  evergreen 
proteaceous  shrubs,  natives  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
having  silvery  white  leaves  and  dioecious  capitate  flowers. 
L.  aryenteum  is  the  silver  tree. 

Leu-ca'di-an  (lu-ka'dl-#n),  a.  [From  Gr.  AcuxaSia.]  Of 
or  pertaining  to  Leucadia,  now  Cape  Ducato,  Ionian  Isles, 
where  Sappho  was  said  to  have  leaped  from  a  rock. 
Leu-cae'na  ( lu-se'nd),  n.  [Gr.  Aewcos  white ;  cf.  AevKcu- 
veiv  to  make  or  grow  white.]  Bot.  A  small  genus  of  tropi¬ 
cal  mimosaceous  trees,  having  flowers  with  ten  stamens 
like  those  of  Mimosa ,  but  having  a  pod  resembling  that  of 
Acacia.  L.  glauca  occurs  in  southern  Florida. 
leu-C®'thi  op  (lu-se'thT-5p),  n. ;  L.  pi.  -opes  (lu'se-thi'o- 
pez).  [Gr.  Acvaco?  white  -f-  kidioif/  Ethiopian.]  a  A  member 
of  one  of  the  North  African  peoples  described  by  Pliny, 
probably  Berbers  or  related  Hamites.  b  A  Negro  albino. 
—  leu-caB'thi-op'ic  (-5p'Tk),  a. 

Some  have  written  leucoethiop,  perhaps  influenced  by  the 
transliteration  leucoe  jEthiopes  (for  Xevicot  Aid  i  one?)  in  the  or¬ 
dinary  text  of  Pliny,  N.  H.  v.  viii.  Oxf.  E.  D. 

leu-cau'l-line  (lu-k5n'T-lTn ;  -len  ;  184),  n.  Also  -lin. 
[i leuco -  -{-  aniline.'}  Org.  Chem.  A  colorless  crystalline 
nitrogenous  base,  C^H.^Ng,  obtained  from  rosaniline  by 
reduction,  and  from  other  sources.  It  forms  colorless  salts, 
leu'ce-ine  (lu'se-Tn  ;  -en  ;  184),  n.  Also  -in.  [See  leu¬ 
cine.]  Physiol.  Chem.  Any  of  a  series  of  amino  acids 
formed  in  the  decomposition  of  proteids  and  having  the 
general  formula  C„H2n_iOiN. 

leu'cine  (lu'sTn  ;  -sen  ;  184),  n.  Also  -cin.  [Gr.  A evK<k 
white.]  Physiol.  Chem.  a  A  white,  crystalline,  nitroge¬ 
nous  substance  formed  in  the  decomposition  of  albuminous 
matter  by  pancreatic  digestion,  by  the  action  of  boiling 
dilute  sulphuric  acid,  and  by  putrefaction.  It  is  also  found 
as  a  constituent  of  various  tissues  and  organs,  as  the 
spleen,  pancreas,  etc.,  and  likewise  in  plants.  Chemically, 
leucine  is  an  amino  acid,  CcH^N^jCO-.H  (a-amino-iso- 
butyl-acetic  acid,  occurring  in  three  optically  different 
modifications),  b  By  extension,  any  amino  acid  corre¬ 
sponding  to  the  general  formula  CnlRrmO’N. 
leuci-nu'ri-a  (lu'sT-nu'ri-d),  n.  [NL. ;  leucine  -f-  - uria .] 
Med.  The  presence  of  leucine  in  the  urine,  occurring  in 
certain  specific  fevers. 

Letl-cis'CUS  (lu-sTs'k&s),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  A€vkc'<tk<k  the 
white  mullet.]  Zodl.  A  genus  of  cyprinoid  fishes  includ¬ 
ing  numerous  American,  European,  and  Asiatic  species 
known  as  dace,  chub,  minnows,  shiners,  etc.,  most  of  them 
of  small  size.  It  is  sometimes  the  type  of  a  subfamily, 
Leu'cis-ci'nae  (lu'sT-si'ne).  —  leu-cis'ci-form  (lu-sTs'T- 
f6rm),  a.  —  leu-cis'cine  (-in  ;  -Tn),  a.  &  n. 
leu'clte  (lu'sit),  n.  [Gr.  Aev*o9  white  :  cf.  F.  leucite,  G. 
leucit,  earlier  leuzit.}  1.  Min.  A  white  or  gray  mineral, 
usually  in  trapezohedral  crystals  with  a  glassy  fracture, 
found  in  igneous  rocks,  esp.  recent  lavas.  It  is  a  silicate 
of  potassium  and  aluminium,  KAl(SiOs)2,  and  below  500° 
C.  is  pseudo-isometric.  H.,  5.5-6.  Sp.  gr",  2.45-2.50. 

2.  Bot.  A  leucoplast. 

leucite  basalt  Petrog.  A  basaltic  rock  composed  of  leu¬ 
cite,  augite^and  olivine  with  some  magnetite, 
leu-cit'lc  (lu-sTt'Tk),  a.  Pert,  to,  or  containing,  leucite. 
leu'ci-toid  (lu'sT-toid),  n.  [ leucite  -f-  -oid.}  Cryst.  The 


trapezohedron  or  tetragonal  trisoctahedron  ;  —  sometimes 
called  leucitohedron.  Leucite  usually  occurs  in  this  form, 
leu'co-  (lu'ko-),  leuc-.  [Gr.  A evicot  white.]  Combining 
form  signifying  white,  colorless;  specif.,  Chem.,  denoting 
an  extensive  series  of  colorless  organic  compounds,  got  by 
reduction  from  certain  colored  compounds ;  as,  Jewcaniline, 
Joizcaurine,  etc.  Also  used  adjectively  ;  as,  leuco  base. 
Leu-cob'ry  um  (lfi-kbb'ri-wm  ;  lu'ko-bri'Mm),  n.  [NL. ;  leu- 
CO' — (-  Gr.  /Spuoi/  moss.]  Bot.  A  genus  of  dicranaceous  mosses 
with  tufted  habit  and  peculiar  leaves,  consisting  entirely  of 
the  costa.  L.  glaucum ,  the  white  moss,  the  most  common 
species,  forms  dense  grayish  white  cushions  in  woods, 
leu'co-crat'ic  (-krSt'Ik),  a.  [leuco-  -f-Gr.  Kpareiv  to  rule.] 
Petrog.  Designating  the  feldspatliic  dikes,  sheets,  etc., 
usually  of  a  light  color,  which  accompany  large  abyssal 
intrusions  of  igneous  rock.  They  are  held  to  have  been 
derived  from  the  magma  of  the  latter  by  differentiation. 
Cf.  melanocratic.  See  also  complementary. 

Leu-COC'ri  num  (lu-k5k'rT-nfim  ;  lu'ko-kri'nftm),  n.  [NL. ; 
leuco-  -j-  Gr.  KpCvov  lily.]  Bot.  A  genus  of  liliaceous  plants 
of  the  western  United  States.  The  only  species,  L.  mon - 
tanum,  the  sand  lily,  is  a  low  acaulescent  herb  having  a 
short  rootstock,  leaves  resembling  those  of  a  crocus,  and 
large  white  umbellate  flowers  with  a  salver-shaped  peri¬ 
anth.  It  is  said  to  be  poisonous  to  stock, 
leu'co-cyte  (lu'ko-slt),  n.  [ leuco -  -f-  -cyte.}  Anat.  A  white 
or  colorless  blood  corpuscle  ;  one  of  the  nucleated  amoe¬ 
balike  cells  capable  of  change  of  shape  aud  locomotion 
which  occur  in  the  blood  (see  blood).  In  man  they  are 
mostly  between  and^son  of  an  inch  in  diameter, though 

many  are  considerably  smaller,  and  their  normal  number 
is  usually  stated  at  10,000  to  12,00ft  to  the  cubic  millimeter 
of  blood,  but  is  subject  to  much  variation,  and  in  certain 
diseases  (notably  in  leucocythsemia)  it  may  be  greatly  in¬ 
creased.  Several  varieties  (see  polymorphonuclear,  eosino¬ 
phils,  lymphocyte, etc. )are  present  in  healthy  blood  in  fair¬ 
ly  constant  proportions.  Some  of  these  forms  are  probably 
stages  in  the  development  of  the  cells.  A  large  propor¬ 
tion  of  the  leucocytes  undoubtedly  originate  as  lymph 
cells  in  the  spleen  and  lymphatic  tissues  and  pass  into 
the  blood  from  the  thoracic  duct.  They  are  not  confined  to 
blood  and  lymph,  but  make  their  way  by  their  own  move¬ 
ments  through  most  of  the  soft  tissues  of  the  body.  In 
these  situations  various  names  have  been  applied  to  them 
(as  wandering  cell,  phagocyte).  Leucocytes  are  considered 
to  play  an  important  part  in  the  coagulation  of  the  blood. 
They  consume  degenerating  tissue  in  the  case  of  retro¬ 
gressive  changes,  and  also  destroy  foreign  bodies  in  the 
tissues,  including  disease  germs  and  other  bacteria, 
leu'co-cy-thae'mi  a  ( (lu'ko-si-the'ml-d),  n.  [NL. ;  leuco- 
leu  co-cy-the'mi-a  j  -f-  -cyte  -}-  -hsemia  (see  -jcmia).] 
Med.  A  disease  in  which  the  white  corpuscles  of  the  blood 
are  largely  increased  in  number,  with  enlargement  of  the 
spleen  or  the  lymphatic  glands,  and  with  pathologic  changes 
in  the  bone  marrow.  It  is  due  mainly  to  derangement  of 
the  blood-making  organs,  esp.  the  spleen,  and  is  attended 
with  progressive  anemia  and  a  tendency  to  hemorrhage. 
—  leu'co  cy  thae'mic,  -the'mic  (mTk),  a. 
leu'co-cyt'ic  (-sTt'Tk),  a.  Physiol.  &  Med.  Of  or  pertaining 
to  leucocytes  ;  characterized  by  an  excess  of  leucocytes, 
leu'co-cy'to-pen'ic  (-si'to-pSn'Tk),  a.  [leucocyte  Gr. 
7reVrj5  poor.]  Physiol.  Of,  pert,  to,  or  designating,  a  phase 
of  the  blood  in  which  the  leucocytes  are  reduced  in  num¬ 
ber.  The  phase  may  be  induced  by  injection  of  any  of  many 
substances,  and  is  usually  followed  by  leucocytosis. 
leu'co-cy-to'sis  (-si-to'sTs),  n.  [NL. ;  leucocyte  -f-  -osis.} 
Physiol.  £•  Med.  An  increase  in  the  number  of  leucocytes 
in  the  blood.  It  may  be  induced  by  the  injection  of  any 
of  certain  substances,  as  peptones  or  nucleins,  or  may  re¬ 
sult  from  certain  pathological  conditions.  Cf.  leucocyto- 
penic.  —  leu'co-cy-tot'ic  (-tbt'Ik),  a. 
leu'co-cy-tu'ri-a  (-tu'rT-d),  n.  [NL.  ;  leucocyte  -j-  -uria.} 
Med.  The  presence  of  leucocytes  in  the  urine, 
leu'co-der'ma  (-dfir'ma) )  n.  [NL.  See  leuco-  ;  -derm.] 
leu'co  der'mi-a  (-mT-d)  j  Med.  Abnormal  whiteness  of 
the  skin  in  spots,  due  to  absence  or  deficiency  of  the  pig¬ 
ment.  —  leu  co-der'mic  (-mTk),  a. 

Leu  CO'Jum  (lfi-ko'jwin),  n.  [Gr.  hevKo'iov  ;  Aei -ko?  white 
-f-  lov  violet.]  Bot.  A  genus  of  bulbous  amaryllidaceous 
plants,  the  snowflakes,  natives  of  the  Old  World,  charac¬ 
terized  by  the  regular  perianth  and  long  filaments  of  the 
stamens.  See  snowflake. 

leu-CO'ma  (-md),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  A«v<w/aa,  fr.  Aev^os 
white.]  Med.  A  white  opacity  in  the  cornea  of  the  eye, 
usually  produced  by  inflammation  or  ulceration  ;  albugo. 
leu-CO'ma-lne  (-md-Tn  ;  -en;  184),  n.  Also  -In.  [ leuco - 
-\ — maine,  as  in  ptomaine.}  Physiol.  Chem.  Any  basic 
substance  normally  produced  in  the  living  animal  body  as 
a  decomposition  product  of  proteid  matter,  as  distinguished 
from  alkaloid,  ptomaine,  and  toxine. 
leu-com'a-tous  (l6-k5m'd-tw8  ;  -kS'md-tiis),  a.  Med.  Per¬ 
taining  to,  or  affected  with,  leucoma. 
leu'co  mel'a-nous  (lu'k^-mSl'd-niis),  a.  [ leuco -  -f-  Gr. 


let'ter.  +  latter,  litter. 
let'ter,  n.  A  hinderer.  Obs. 
letter  blindness.  =  alexia  b. 
letter  board.  Print.  A  board 
for  storage  of  composed  type, 
let'ter-bound  ,  a.  Bound  to  fol¬ 
low  the  letter,  or  literal  construc¬ 
tion,  as  of  a  law.  [for  mailing.  I 
letter  box.  A  box  tor  letters,  as  I 
letter  card.  A  folding  postal 
card.  Brit. 

let'ter-er  (-5r-Sr),  n.  One  who 
makes,  inscribes,  or  engraves  al¬ 
phabetical  letters.  [7?«/-e.[ 

let'ter-et',  n.  A  short  letter. | 
letter  founder.  A  type  founder. 
Rart.  [hi  oh.  I 

let'ter-high'.  a.  Print.  =type-| 
let'ter-learn  ed.  a.  Book- 
learned.  —  let'ter-learn  ing,  n. 
let'ter  less,  a.  See  -less. 
letter  lock.  A  combination  lock 
using  letters  on  the  dial, 
letter  money.  Eng.  Hist.  Money 
sent  in  response  to  letters  from 
Charles  II.  during  the  Civil  War. 
let'tern.  Scot.  var.  of  lectern. 
letter  office.  Post  office  ;  —  the 
earlier  name. 

letter  paper.  See  paper,  Table. 
letter  plant.  =  letterleaf. 
letter  sheet.  A  sheet  of  paper 
for  a  letter  ;  specif.,  a  stamped 
sheet  of  letter  paper  issued  by 
the  government,  to  be  folded 
and  sealed  for  transmission  by 
mail  without  an  envelope, 
let'ter  ure.  +  lkttrure.  [/?.  I 
letter  weight.  A  paper  weight.  I 


let'ter-winged',  a.  Designating 
au  Australian  kite  (El anus 
scriptus)  having  letterlike 
marks  on  the  wings.  [wtood.  I 
let'ter-wood  ,  n.  =  leopard-1 
letter  writer,  a  One  who  writes 
letters,  b  A  machine  for  copy¬ 
ing  letters,  c  A  book  giving  di¬ 
rections  and  forms  for  the  writ¬ 
ing  of  letters. 

let'tice.  +  lattice,  lettuce. 
let'tice,  n.  [OF.  letice,  lattice.] 
A  white  or  gray  fur  worn  up  to 
the  middle  of  the  16th  century, 
a  cap  of  which  was  thought  to 
act  as  a  soporific.  Obs. 

Let'tice  (ISt'Ys),  n.  An  Angli¬ 
cized  form  of  Letitia. 
let-ti'ga  (ISMe'ga),  n.  [It.,  fr. 
L.  lectica.]  A  litter  ;  a  Iectica. 
Obs.  or  R. 

let'ting,  p.  pr.  Sf  vb.  n.  of  let. 
lettorne.  f  lectern. 
let'tred.  f  lettered. 
let'tre  d’a  vis'  (ISt'r’  da've'). 

F.j  Letter  of  advice.  Abbr.  1.  a. 
||  let'tre  de  change'  (d5 
shtiNzh').  [F.]  A  bill  of  ex¬ 
change. 

||  let'tre  de  cr^  ance'  (kra'avs'). 
[F.1  A  letter  of  credit, 
let'tron.  +  lectern. 
lettrure,  n.  [OF.  let  retire,  L. 
litteratura.)  Learning;  knowl¬ 
edge  ;  a  writing.  Obs. 
lett'som-ite  (16t'sitm-It)^n.  [Aft¬ 
er  Dr.  W.  G.  Lettsom,  English 
mineralogist.]  Min.  =  cyanot- 
richite. 


lettuce  bird.  The  American 
goldfinch.  Local,  U.  S. 
lettuce  earth  louse.  A  small 
plant  louse  (Rhizobius  lactucm) 
which  feeds  on  lettuce  roots, 
lettuce  opium.  =  lactucarium. 
lettuce  shark.  The  shark  moth 
Cucnllia  lactucse. 
let'tur.  +  LETTER. 

Let'tus  (ICt'us).  Bib. 
let'ty,  a.  Hindering.  Dial.  Eng. 
letuarie.  f  lectuary. 
letuce.  +  LETTUCE. 
letUBe.  +  LETTIC  E. 

Le-tu'shim  (15-tQ'shfm).  Bib. 
leuc-(lftk-).  See  leuco-. 
leu-cae'mi-a,  leu-ce'mi-a  (lfl-se'- 
mt-d),n.  [NL.;  leuco- -\- -iemia.] 
leucocyth.emia.— leu-cae'mic, 
-ce'mic  (-mTk),  a. 
leu-cae  thi-o'pi-a  (lfl-se'thY-o'- 
pT-d),  n.  [NL.]  Albinism  in  a 
Negro  raee. 

Leu-can'the-mum  (lfl-kttn'thP- 
miim),  n.  [L.,  a  kind  of  plant, 
Gr.  hevKa.v6ep.ov,  lit.,  white- 
flower;  Aevtfd?  white  +  avQepov 
flower.]  Bot.  A  former  genus 
of  asteraceous  herbs  now  gener¬ 
ally  regarded  as  a  section  of 
Chrysanthemum  and  having  the 
oxeye  daisy  (C.  leucanthemum ) 
as  its  type. 

leu-can'thou8(-thu8),  a.  [leuco- 
+  -anthous.]  Bot.  With  white 
flowers.  Rare. 

leu-cas'mus  (lfl-k  fi  z'm  tZs),  n. 
[NL.,  fr.  Gr.  hevKaiveiv  to  make 


or  grow  white.]  Leucoderma. 
leu-cau'gite  (lfl-kd'jlt),7i.  [leu¬ 
co-  -f-  avgite.]  Min.  A  white  or 
grayish  variety  of  augite,  re¬ 
sembling  diopside  in  appear¬ 
ance.  II.,  6.5.  Sp.gr.,  3.1ft. 
leu-cau'rine  (lfl-kfi'rYn  ;  -ren  ; 
184),  n.  Also  -rin.  [/euco-  4-  au- 
rine .]  Org.  Chem.  A  colorless 
crystalline  substance,  ChiHiqOs, 
obtained  by  reduction  of  aurine. 
It  is  a  trihydroxy  derivative  of 
triphenylmethane. 
leuch  (Iqk).  Scot.  pret.  of 

laugh.  [of  low.  I 

leuch  (IQk).  Obs.  or  Scot.  var.| 
leu-chae'mi-a,  leu-che'mi-a  (1ft- 
ke'mT-d),  n.  [NL.  See  leuc.e- 
m  i  a  .  ]  Med.= le  u  coc  yt  h  m  i  a  .— 
leu-cnae'mic,  -che'mic  (-niYk),  a. 
leuch 'ten-berg-ite  (1  o  i  K't  n- 
bftrg-Yt),  n.  [After  Maximilian, 
Duke  of  Leuchtenberg.]  Min. 
A  white,  greenish,  or  yellowish 
variety  of  clinochlore,  often  re¬ 
sembling  talc.  It  contains  little 
or  no  iron. 

leu'cic  (lu'sYk),  leu-cin'ic  (1ft- 
sln'Yk),  a.  Org.  Chem.  Pertain¬ 
ing  to  or  designating  an  acid, 
CgHji^OHjCOoH, obtained  from 
leucine.  It  is  a  hydroxy  deriva¬ 
tive  of  caproic  acid. 

Leu'ci-fer  (ln'sY-f5r),  n.  [NL. 
Bad  formation  for  Lucifer.] 
Zodl.  A  genus  of  free-swimming 
macruran  crustaceans  having  a 
slender  body  and  long  append¬ 
ages.  It  is  the  type  of  a  family, 


Leu  ci-fer'l-dae  (-fgr'Y-de). 

leu-cin'di-go  (Ift-sYn'dY-go),  n. 
[leuco-  -f  indigo.]  Chem.  =  in¬ 
digo  white. 

Leu-cip'puB  (lft-sYp'tZs),  n.  [L., 
fr.  Gr.  A€u#ct7r7ro9.]  See 
Daphne,  1. 

leu'cism  (lQ'sYz’m),  n.  [Gr. 
A evxos  white.]  =  albinism.  R. 
leu-ci'tis  (lft-sT'tYs),  n.  [NL.  ; 
leuco- -it is.]  =  sclerotitis. 
leu'ci-tite  (la'sY-tTt),  n.  I  leucite 
+  -ite.]  Petrog.  A  basaltic  rock 
chiefly  composed  of  leucite  with 
augite  and  some  magnetite, 
leu  ci-to-he'dron  (-tft-he'drdn), 
n.  [NL.  ;  leucite  -f  Gr.  eSpa 
seat,  base.]  See  leucitoid. 
leu-cit'o-phyre  (Ift-sTt'ft-flr),  n. 
[leucite  -f  Gr.  to  mix.] 

Petrog.  A  porphyry  with  leu¬ 
cite  phenocrysts. 
leu'co-bla8t,'».  [leuco-  -f  -5/asf.] 
Anat.  A  developing  leucocyte, 
leu  co-car 'pous,  a.  [Gr.  A €vko- 
Kapnos.  See  leuco-;  -car- 
pous.]  Bot.  Having  white  fruit, 
leu  co-chal'cite  (lQ'kft-kal'sIt), 
n.  [ leuco-  4-  Gr.  \o.\k6 ?  cop¬ 
per.]  Min.  A  basic  arsenate  of 
copper  crystallizing  in  the  form 
of  white  silky  needles, 
leu'co-chol-y  OQ'kft-kBl-Y),  n. 
[leuco-  4-  Gr.  gall,  bile;  cf. 
melancholy.]  A  nonce  word 
which  is  used  by  the  poet 
Thomas  Gray,  and  defined  by 


him  as  “  white  melancholy.” 

leu'co-chro'ic  (.-k  r  5'Y  k),  a. 
[leuco-  4-  -chroic.]  White  or 
whitish  in  color  or  complexion, 
leu'co-cism  (lO'kft-sYz’m).  Var. 
of  lkucism.  Rare. 
leu'co-cy'an  (-sl'dn),  n.  [leuco- 
4-  Gr.  Kvav o?  dark  blue.]  Bot. 
A  bluish  green  pigment  in  cer¬ 
tain  brown  algae  and  diatoms. 
leu/co-cy/to-gen'e-sis  (-8 1't  8- 
jCn'$-sYs),  n.  [ leucocyte  4-  -gen¬ 
esis.]  Physiol.  The  formation 
of  leucocytes. 

leu'co-cy-to'ma  (-sl-tO'ma),  n. 
[NL.  ;  leucocyte  4-  -oma.]  A 
tumor  composed  of  leucocytes, 
leu'co-dex'trln,  n.  [ leuco-  4- 
dextrin.]  Physiol.  Chem.  A 
compound  mass  produced  in 
changing  starch  into  sugar, 
leu'co-e'thi-op  (-e'thY-op).  Var. 
of  leuc.ethiop  ;  —  sometimes 
erroneously  written  leucoethiop. 
—  leu'co-e  thi-op'ic  (-Sp'Yk),  a. 
leu'Po-ker  a-to'sis,  n.  [NL. ; 
leuco-  4-  keratosis.)  Med.  = 
LEU C<> I’ LA  K  I  A. 

leu'col  (iQ'kol  ;  -k81),  leu'co- 
line  (lQ'kft-lYn  ;  -len  ;  184),  n. 
Also  -lin.  [fei/co-  4-  2d  - ol .] 
Chem.  =  quinoline.  Obs. 
leu-col'y-sis  (lft-kOl'Y-sYs),  a. 

tNL. ;  leuco-  4-  -lysis.  1  Med. 

•ecomposition  of  white  blood 
corpuscles.  —  leu/co-lyt'lc  (lt'- 
kfi-lYt'Yk),  a. 

leu  co-me-lan'lc  (1  d'k  6-m  6- 
i  lftn'Yk),  a.  Leucomelanous. 


food,  foot ;  out,  oil ;  chair  ;  go  ;  sing,  igk  ;  then,  thin ;  nature,  verdure  (250) ;  K  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144) ;  boN  ;  yet ;  zh  =  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Gum*. 

Full  explanations  of  Abbreviations,  Signs,  etc.,  immediately  precede  the  ^  ocabulary. 
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LEVER 


/xe'Aac,  -auo?,  black.]  Of  a  fair  complexion  with  dark  hair 
or  dark  hair  and  eyes. 

leu'con  (lu'kbn),  n.  ;  pi.  leucones  (lu-ko'nez).  [NL.,  fr. 
Gr.  A«uko?  white.]  Zool.  A  type  of  calcareous  sponge  in 
which  the  choanocytes  are  limited  to  saclike  cavities 
in  the  much  thickened  mesoderm  and  communicate  with 
the  exterior  and  the  cloaca  by  branching  canal  systems. 
The  genus  Leu-cet'ta  (lu-sSt/d)  and  its  allies  are  examples, 
leu  con 'ic  (lti-kon'Tk),  a.  [ leuco -  -f-  croc onic.~\  Org. 
Chem.  Pertaining  to  or  designating  an  acid,  (C0)fi'4H20, 
obtained  by  the  oxidation  of  croconic  acid.  It  crystallizes 
in  small  colorless  needles,  and  has  a  sweet  taste, 
leu  co-pe'ni-a  (lu'ko-pe'nT-a),  n.  [NL. ;  leuco-  -f-  Gr. 
nevia  poverty.]  Med.  Leucocytopeuic  condition  ;  hypo- 
leucocytosis.  —  leu'co-pen'ic  (-pSn'Ik),  a. 
leu  co  pla'ki  a  (-pla'kT-d),  n.  [NL.  ;  leuco-  -f-  Gr.  n\d£, 
ttXolkos,  anything  flat.]  Med.  Diseased  condition  marked 
by  the  formation  of  white  patches  upon  a  surface,  esp. 
upon  the  buccal  mucous  membrane  and  the  tongue. 
leu'CO-plast  (lu'ko-plSst),  n.  \leuco--\-  -plast.]  Bot.  One 
of  the  colorless  plastids  in  the  cytoplasm  of  plants  in  the 
interior  of  tissues  where  light  cannot  penetrate,  as  in 
tubers,  roots,  etc.  They  serve  as  nuclei  for  starch  grains, 
which  are  built  up  in  successive  layers  on  them.  Ex¬ 
posure  to  light  converts  them  into  chloroplasts. 
leu  cor-rhe'a  )  (lu'ktf-re'a),  n.  [leuco-  -f-  -rhea. ]  Med.  A. 
leu'  cor  rhce'a  I  discharge  of  a  white,  yellowish,  or  greeu- 
ish,  viscid  mucus,  resulting  from  inflammation  or  conges¬ 
tion  of  the  membrane  lining  the  genital  organs  of  the  fe¬ 
male  ;  the  whites.  —  leu  cor  rhe'al,  -rhce'al  (-al),  a. 
leu  co'sis  (lu-ko'sls),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  Aei/Kwor<>  whiteness.] 
Med.  Abnormal  whitening,  as  of  the  skin  or  cornea. 
Leu-coth'o  e  (lu-k5th'o-e),  n.  [L.]  1.  Class.  Myth. 

Daughter  of  Orchamus,  king  of  Babylon  She  is  fabled  to 
have  been  changed  by  Apollo  into  an  incense  shrub. 

2.  Bot.  A  large  genus  of  American  and  Asiatic  ericaceous 
shrubs,  having  white  bell-shaped  flowers,  borne  in  termi¬ 
nal  and  axillary  one-sided  racemes.  The  corolla  is  5-lobed, 
the  anther  sacs  dehiscent  by  terminal  pores,  and  the  cap¬ 
sule  5-valved.  Five  species  occur  in  the  eastern  United 
States,  several  being  ornamental.  The  herbage  contains 
a  poisonous  substance  similar  to  that  found  in  Kalmia. 
Also  [l.  c. J,  a  plant  of  this  genus, 
lev  (ISf),  n.  ;  pi.  leva  (16'vd).  Also  lew  (18f).  [Bulgarian 
lew.  Cf.  leu.]  The  gold  monetary  unit  of  Bulgaria, 
worth  19.3  cents  ;  also,  a  silver  coin.  Cf.  leu;  see  coin. 
Le  vant'  (le-v5ntr),  n.  [It.  levante  the  point  where  the  sun 
rises,  the  east,  the  Levant,  fr.  levare  to  raise,  levarsi  to  rise, 
L.  levare  to  raise  :  prob.  through  F.  levant.  See  lever.] 

1.  The  East ;  the  Orient.  Obs.  except,  specif.,  the  coun¬ 
tries  washed  by  the  eastern  part  of  the  Mediterranean  and 
its  contiguous  waters. 

2.  [L  c.]  A  levanter  (the  wind  so  called). 

3.  [1.  c.]  Levant  morocco. 

Le-vant'  (le-vSnt' ;  in  earlier  senses  also  lSv'&nt),  a.  [Often 

1.  c.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Orient ;  Oriental ;  East ; 
east ;  eastern.  Obs.  or  Archaic ,  except  with  reference  to 
the  Mediterranean  Levant. 

Forth  rush  the  levant  and  the  ponent  winds.  Milton. 
Levant  Company,  an  English  trading  company  first  char¬ 
tered  by  Elizabeth  in  1581.  Its  second  charter,  granted  by 
James  I.  in  16U5,  as  confirmed  by  Charles  II.  and  supple¬ 
mented  by  statutes  and  usage,  formed  the  basis  of  British 
consular  jurisdiction  in  the  East  until  the  company’s  dis¬ 
solution  in  1825.  —  L.  dollar,  an  Austrian  silver  coin.  See 
dollar,  8.  —  L.  morocco,  a  large-grained  variety  of  morocco 
leather,  highly  prized  for  bookbinding.  It  was  originally 
obtained  from  the  Levant.  —  L.  soaproot,  a  silenaceous 
herb  (Oypsophila ,  strut  hi  um)  the  root  of  which  possesses 
detergent  properties.  —  L.  wormseed,  the  buds  of  a  Euro¬ 
pean  species  of  wormwood  (Artemisia  paucijiora)  used  as 
an  anthelmintic  ;  also,  the  plant  itself, 
lev'ant  (lSv'ant),  n.  [F.,  p.  pr.  of  lever  to  raise. J  Law. 
Used  only  in  the  phrase  levant  and  couchant,  lit.,  rising  up 
and  lying  down  ;  — said  of  trespassing  beasts,  and  indicat¬ 
ing  that  they  have  been  long  enough  on  land  to  lie  down 
and  rise  up  to  feed,  —  such  time  being  held  to  include  a  day 
and  night  at  the  least. 

Le-vant'er  (le-v5n'ter),  n.  [From  Levant,  n.]  1.  One 

living  in,  or  a  ship  trading  with,  the  Levant.  Rare. 

2.  [LTsually  l.  c.]  A  strong  easterly  wind  peculiar  to  the 
Mediterranean. 

The  “  tempestuous  wind  "(Acts  xxvii.  14)  called  Euroclydon 
...  is  the  E.  N.  E  gale  now  called  levanter. 

Diet  of  Bible  (Hastings). 
Le-vant'in©  (le-v5n'tTn ;  lSv'rtn-tTn ;  277),  a.  [F.  levan- 
tin ,  or  It.  levantino.  See  Levant,  «.]  Of  or  pert,  to  the 
Levant.  —  Levantine  dollar.  =  Levant  dollar. 

Le  vant'ine.  n.  1.  A  native  or  inhabitant  of  the  Levant. 
2.  [/.  c.]  [F.  levantine,  or  It.  levantina.']  A  stout  twilled 

silk  fabric,  formerly  made  in  the  Levant. 


le-va'tor  (l$-va't#r),  n. ;  pi.  levatores  (lSv'a-to'rez  ;  201). 
[NL.,  fr.  L.  levare  to  raise.  See  lever,  n.]  1.  Anat.  A 
muscle  that  serves  to  raise  some  part ;  as  :  the  ||  le-va'tor 
an'gu-li  o'ris  (ftij'gfl-ll),  elevating  the  corner  of  the  mouth  ;  the 
||  1.  an'gu-li  sca'pu-lae  (skip'D-le),  arising  from  the  upper  cervi¬ 
cal  vertebra?  and  inserted  into  the  upper  inner  angle  of  the  scap¬ 
ula  ;  ||1.  a'ni(a'nl),  supporting  the  rectum,  vagina,  etc  ;  ||  1. 
cau'd*  or  coc-cy'gis  (ko'de,  kbk-sl'jls).  present  in  birds  and 
tailed  mammals,  and  serving  to  elevate  the  tuil  ;  ||  1.  la'bi-i  in- 
feri- o'ris  (la'bT-T),  or  ||  1.  men'ti  (men'tT),  raising  the  lower  lip  ; 
||  1.  la'bi-i  su-pe  ri-o'ris,  raising  the  upper  lip  ;  ||  1.  pa'la-ti  (p&r- 
a-tl).  raising  the  soft  palate:  ||  1.  pal'pe-brae  (p&r  pP-bre),  rais¬ 
ing  the  upper  eyelid,  etc.  ;  the  ||  le  va-to'rea  cos-ta'rum  (liv'd - 
to'rez  k5s-ta'rum),  a  series  of  twelve  muscles  on  each  side,  arising 
from  the  transverse  processes  of  the  eleven  upper  dorsal  and  last 
cervical  vertebrae  and  passing  obliquely  down  to  the  rib  below. 
2.  Surg.  A  surgical  instrument  used  to  raise  a  depressed 
part  of  the  skull. 

lev'ee  (lgv'e  ;  lgv-e' ;  277),  n.  [F.  levee ,  fr.  lever  to  raise. 
See  lever;  cf.  levy.]  1.  An  embankment  to  prevent  in¬ 
undation  ;  as,  the  levees  along  the  Mississippi ;  also,  a 
landing  place,  pier,  or  quay.  Southern  &  Western  U.  S. 
2.  The  very  low  ridge  sometimes  built  up  by  streams  on 
their  flood  plains,  on  either  side  of  their  channels.  It  is 
composed  of  alluvium  which  is  deposited  by  the  stream  in 
time  of  flood. 

lev'ee  (lev'e  ;  lSv-e'),  v.  t.  ;  -eed  (lgv'ed  ;  15v-ed')  ;  -ee-ing. 
To  make  levees  on.  as  for  keeping  within  a  channel.  U.  S. 
lev  ee'  (lev-e'  ;  lSv'e  ;  277  :  the  first  prevails  in  the  U.  S ., 
the  second  in  England ,  where  it  is  the  court  pron .),  n.  [F. 
lever ,  fr.  lever  to  raise,  se  lever  to  rise.  See  lever,  «.] 

1.  a  A  reception  held  by  a  person  of  distinction  on  rising 
from  bed  ;  a  morning  reception  or  assembly,  b  In  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  an  assembly  held  (in  the  early  after¬ 
noon)  by  the  sovereign  or  his  representative,  at  which  men 
only  are  received.  Oxf.  E.  D.  c  Any  miscellaneous  gath¬ 
ering  of  guests,  irrespective  of  the  hour  ;  —  in  the  United 
States  applied  especially  to  the  President’s  receptions. 

2.  The  persons  attending  a  levee.  Obs. 

3.  The  act  of  rising.  Obs.  “  The  sun’s  levee.”  T.  Gray. 
lev'el  (lSv'el),  n.  [ME.  level,  livel ,  OF.  livel,  F.  niveau ,  fr. 

LL.  (assumed)  libellum ,  L.  libella  level,  water  level,  a 
plumb  level,  dim.  of  libra  pound,  measure  for  liquids,  bal¬ 
ance,  water  poise,  level.  Cf.  LIBRATE,  LIBELLA.]  1.  Mech. 
it*  Surv.  a  An  instrument  for  finding  a  horizontal  line  or 


horizontal  line.  See  dumpy  level,  surveyor’s  level,  b  A 
measurement  of  the  difference  of  altitude  of  two  points  by 
means  of  a  level ;  as,  to  take  a  level. 


2.  Horizont  1  state  or  condition  ;  uniform  altitude  ;  as,  to 
bring  a  tilted  surface  to  a  level  ;  esp.,  of  fluids,  a  condi¬ 
tion  of  equilibrium  characterized  by  a  rizontal  surface 
'  *  even  altitude  ;  as,  water  tries  to  find  its  own  level. 

3.  A  surface  practically  or  exactly  horizontal ;  as,  f  i  build 
upon  a  level ;  hence,  specif.,  an  area  of  country  unbroken 
by  noticeable  elevations  or  depressions;  as,  the  Great  Level 
in  the  fen  district  of  eastern  England. 

4.  An  approximately  horizontal  line  or  surface  taken  as  an 
index  of  altitude,  or  distance  from  the  sea  level ;  as,  the 
level  of  the  coast ;  the  level  of  a  plateau. 

5.  Hence,  fig.,  a  certain  position,  rank,  standard,  degree, 
quality,  character,  etc.,  conceived  of  as  in  one  of  several 
planes  of  different  elevation  ;  —  often  in  the  phrase  to  find 
one's  level,  that  is,  one’s  fit  rank  or  place. 

Somebody  there  of  his  own  level.  Swift. 

Be  the  fair  level  of  thy  actions  laid 

As  temperance  wills  and  prudence  may  persuade.  Prior. 

6.  A  line  or  surface  that  cuts  perpendicularly  all  plumb 
lines  that  it  meets,  and  hence  would  everywhere  coincide 
with  a  surface  of  still  water.  This  is  strictly  the  geoid ,  or 
true  level,  but  commonly  the  tangent  plane  at  any  point  of 
this  geoid  is  meant,  or  the  plane  of  the  horizon,  or  a  line  in 
it,  called  accordingly  the  apparent  level. 

7-  An  open  stretch  of  water  in  a  canal,  river,  etc.,  as  be¬ 
tween  two  canal  locks. 

8.  Mining,  a  A  horizontal  passage  in  a  mine,  intended 
for  regular  working  and  transportation.  Cf.  adit,  b  The 
horizontal  plane  containing  a  main  level  and  other  work¬ 
ings,  as  crosscuts,  drifts,  etc.  ;  as,  the  4th  level ;  the  700- 
foot  level,  c  A  gutter  for  carrying  away  water. 

9  A  state  of  equality  ;  as,  to  play  an  opponent  to  a  level 
in  a  match.  Colloq. 


10.  Act  of  leveling,  or  aiming,  a  missile  weapon  ;  also,  the 
mark  aimed  at ;  hence,  aim  ;  purpose.  Obs. 

Shot  from  the  deadly  level  of  a  gun.  Shak 

level  of  the  sea.  =  sea  level.  —  on  the  level,  on  a  basis  of 
even-handed  justice;  honestly;  fairly, 
lev'el  (lSv'gl),  a.  1.  Having  no  part  higher  than  another; 
having,  or  conforming  to,  the  curvature  of  the  undisturbed 
liquid  parts  of  the  earth’s  surface  ;  as,  a  level  field ;  level 
ground. 

2.  Coinciding  or  parallel  with  the  plane  of  the  horizon  ; 
horizontal  ;  as,  the  telescope  is  now  level. 

3.  Physics.  Perpendicular  to  all  lines  of  force  in  a  field  of 
force,  so  that  no  energy  is  transformed  in  moving  a  mass 
along  it ;  equipotential. 

4.  Of  the  same  rank,  grade,  condition,  or  the  like  ;  equal ; 
even  ;  specif.  :  a  Even  with  anything  else  ;  of  the  same 
height ;  on  the  same  line  or  plane  ;  on  the  same  footing  ; 
of  equal  importance  ;  —  followed  by  with,  sometimes  by  to. 

Young  boys  and  girls 

Are  level  now  with  men  ;  the  odds  is  gone  Shak. 

Everything  lies  level  to  our  wish.  Shak 

b  Sports.  On  equal  conditions ;  without  handicap  ;  as,  a 
level  event  or  race,  c  Phon.  Of  even  tone  or  stress  ; 
without  rising  or  falling  inflection  or  accent. 

A  kind  of  level  whine.  R.  Browning. 

d  Dyeing.  Even  ;  evenly  distributed  ;  as,  a  level  color. 

6.  Well  balanced;  just;  steady;  impartial;  as,  a  level  head 
or  understanding.  Colloq.  “  A  level  consideration.”  Shak. 
6  Straightforward;  direct;  clear;  open. 

A  very  plain  and  level  account.  M.  Arnold. 
Syn.  —  Level,  flat,  even,  smooth  are  here  compared  esp. 
as  applying  to  surfaces.  That  is  level  which  is  with¬ 
out  inclination  ;  flat  emphasizes  rather  the  absence  of 
marked  curvature,  prominences,  or  depressions,  and  often 
implies  monotony  (see  insipid);  as.  level  as  a  floor,  as  a 
railroad  track  ;  the  flat  surface  of  a  table,  flat  and  uninter¬ 
esting  country.  Even  suggests  esp.  unifqrmity  ;  smooth 
(see  smooth)  implies  such  evenness  as  is  w  ithout  apprecia¬ 
ble  break  to  sight  or  touch  ;  a  surface  may  be  either  even 
or  smoot  without  being  level  or  fla  t ;  as,  the  even  top  of  a 
well-trimmed  hedge,  smooth  as  a  mirror.  See  equable. 
level  bearin  1.  course.  Mining.  —  strike,  n.,  6.  — 1.  cross¬ 
ing,  a  grad  crossing.  Eng.  —  1.  line.  Shipbuilding ,  the 
outline  of  a  ship  made  by  the  intersection  of  a  ship’s  out¬ 
side  with  any  horizontal  plane.  —  1.  premium.  See  premium. 
lev'el  (lSv'el),  adv.  In  a  straight  or  level  line  ;  directly, 
lev'el,  v.  t.  ;  lev'eled  (-21d)  or  lev'elled  ;  lev'el-ing  or 
lev'el-ling.  1.  To  make  level ;  to  make  horizontal ;  to 
bring  the  condition  of  a  level  line  or  surface  ;  hence,  to 
make  flat  even  ;  as,  to  level  a  road,  a  walk,  or  a  garden. 
2  To  bring  to  a  horizontal  position,  as  a  gun;  hence,  to 
point  in  taking  aim;  as,  to  level  a  crossbow. 

3.  Hence,  ;  aim  or  direct;  as,  to  level  one’s  gaze  or  re¬ 
marks  at  a  certain  person. 

For  all  his  mind  on  honor  fixed  is, 

To  which  he  levels  all  his  purposes.  Spenser. 

4.  To  bring  to  a  common  level  or  plane,  esp.  in  respect  of 
rank,  condition,  character,  privilege,  etc. ;  as,  to  level  all 
the  ranks  and  conditions  of  men  ;  also,  to  bring  to  a  level 
with  ;  as,  to  level  a  slave  with  his  master ;  to  level  one’s  re¬ 
marks  with  the  capacity  of  one’s  hearers. 

5.  To  bring  to  a  lower  level ;  to  overthrow ;  to  topple 
down  ;  to  reduce  to  a  flat  surface  ;  to  lower. 

And  their  proud  structures  level  with  the  ground.  Sandys 

6.  Surv.  To  find  the  heights  of  different  points  in  (a  piece 
of  land),  as  with  a  surveyor’s  level ;  to  make  a  contour  of 
by  means  of  a  level ;  —  sometimes  with  over,  up. 

7-  To  make  even,  equal,  or  uniform,  as  in  color  ;  specif., 
Phi/ol.,  to  bring  into  the  same  class,  as  word  forms,  etc. 
lev'el,  v.  i.  1.  To  be  level ;  to  be  on  a  level  with  some¬ 
thing  ;  hence,  to  accord  ;  agree  ;  suit.  Obs 
With  such  accommodation  and  besort 
As  levels  with  her  breeding.  Shak- 

2  To  aim  a  gun,  spear,  etc.,  horizontally  ;  hence,  to  aim 
or  point  a  weapon  in  direct  line  with  the  mark;  fig.,  to 
direct  the  eye,  mind,  or  effort  directly  to  an  object. 

She  leveled  at  our  purposes.  Shak. 

3.  To  bring  persons  or  things  to  a  level. 

Your  levelers  wish  to  level  down  as  far  as  themselves  ;  but  they 
cannot  bear  leveling  up  to  themselves.  Johnson. 

lev'el-er,  lev'el  ler  (-er),  71.  1.  One  that  levels,  or  brings 
to  a  level,  or  even  or  equal  state. 

2.  One  who  would  remove  social  or  political  inequalities 
or  distinctions ;  specif.  [cap.~\  :  Eng.  Hist.  One  of  a  party 
which  arose  in  the  army  of  the  Long  Parliament  about 
1647,  and  advocated  the  leveling  of  all  ranks  and  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  a  more  democratic  government, 
lev'el  lng,  lev'el-ling,  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  of  level.  Specif. : 
vb.  n.  Surveying.  Art  or  operation  of  using  a  leveling  in¬ 
strument  to  find  a  horizontal  line,  to  ascertain  the  differ¬ 
ences  of  level  between  points  of  the  earth’s  surface,  to 
establish  grades,  etc.,  as  in  locating  a  line  of  railroad,  etc. 
Leveling  is  usually  performed  by  a  leveling  party,  consisting  of 


leu' co-ray' e-li'tis,  n.  [NL  ; 

leneo-  -f-  myelitis .]  Med  In¬ 
flammation  of  the  white  sub¬ 
stance  of  the  spinal  cord, 
leu  co  ne-cro'sis,  n.  [NL.;  leuco- 
4-  necrosis.]  Med.  Gangrene 
with  a  white  slough, 
leu  co-path'i-a,  u.  [NL. ;  leuco- 
-f  - pathia .]  =  leucodeum a. 
leu-cop'a-tny  (lfi-kOp'a-thT),  n. 
leuco-  +  - pathy .]  Albinism, 
eu-coph'a-nite  (10-kQf'd-nIt), 
leu'eo-phane  (l  n'k  0-f  a  n),  n. 
[Gr.  AevKo^avTjs  appearing 
bright  or  white  ;  Acvko;  white 
4-  (fraiveiv  to  show:  cf  G.  leuko- 
phan .]  Min.  A  mineral  occur¬ 
ring  in  glassy  greenish  tabular 
crystals.  It  is  a  silicate  of  beryl¬ 
lium,  sodium. and  calcium,  with 
fluorine, Na(BeF)Ca(Si01)2.  II., 
4.  Sp.  gr..  2.%. 

leu  co-phleg'ma-cy  (lQ'kn-flcg'- 
ma-sl),  n.  [Gr.  Aevxo>/)Aey/xa- 
ri«  ;  A evKO?  white  -f  </>A ey-xa 
phlegm.]  Med.  A  dropsical  con¬ 
dition  of  the  body.  Obs.  —  leu  - 
co-phleg-mat'ic  (-mUt'Ik).  leu  - 
co-phleg-mat'i-cal  (-Y-krtl),  a. 
leu  co-phleg  ma'si-a  <fl  g-nm'- 
zhi-a ;  -zl-a),  n.  [NL.]  Med. 
=  PHLEGMASIA  UOLENS. 
leu'co-phyll,  phyl.  ».  [leuco-  -f 
-phylU)  Bot.  A  colorless  sub¬ 
stance  supposed  to  exist  in  the 
leucoplasts,  corresponding  to 
chlorophyll  and  capable  of  con¬ 
version  to  it. 


leu'co-phyl'lous  (lu'kG-fTl'ws), 
a.  [Gr.  Aev  io^uAAo?  ;  Aeuxo? 
white  4-  <t>v\\ov  leaf.]  Bot. 
Having  white  or  silvery  foliage, 
leu  co-pla'ci  a  (-p  1  it's  h  T-a). 
Var.  Ol  LEl'COPLAKI A. 

leu  co-plas'tid,  «.  Bot.  A  leu- 
coplast. 

leu-cop 'y-rite  (lQ-kbp'Y-rTt),  n. 
[ leuco -  4-  pyrite.]  Min.  A  va¬ 
riety  of  lbllingite,  correspond¬ 
ing  in  composition  to  the  for¬ 
mula  Fe.iAs*. 

leu'eo-ryx  (lQ'k  8-r  I  k  s),  n. 
[XL.  ;  leuco-  4-  Gr.  opv£  a  kind 
of  gazelle.]  A  large  chiefly  pale 
brownish  antelope  of  North 
Africa  (Oryx  leucoryx),  allied 
to  the  gemsbok. 

leu  co-aar-co'ma.  u.  [NL.;  leuco- 
4-  sarcoma .]  Mea.  U  n  p  i  g- 

mented  sarcoma, 
leu'co-scope.  n.  [leuco-  4- 
|  -sco/te.]  An  instrument,  devised 
by  Helmholtz,  for  light  and 
!  color  analysis. 

leu'co-sin  (lQ'kd-stn),  n.  [Gr. 
A evKO?  white.]  An  albumin 
I  found  in  wheat,  rye,  barley,  etc. 
leu  co-sper'mouB,’  a.  [leuco-  4- 
|  -spennovs.]  Having  white  seeds. 

leu'co-sphere,  n.  [leuco-  4- 
I  sphereS  Astron.  The  inner  co¬ 
rona.  Rare.  —  leu'co-spher'ic 
(-sfgr'Tk),  a.  Rare. 

Leu  co-sttc'te  (liLkC-stTk'te),  n. 
[NL.  ;  leuco-  +  Gr.  ctiktos 
pricked.]  Zool.  &  The  genus 


consisting  of  the  rosy  finches, 
b  [/.  e.]  A  bird  of  tbfs genus. 
Leu-coth'e-a  (lfi-kOth'e-ii),  ».  1 
L..  fr.  Gr.  A evKoOea.]  See  Ino. 
eu  co-thi'on-ine,  n.  Also  -in. 
Chem.  See  Licrco- ;  thtonink. 
leu'eo-tin  ( lu'ko-tln),  ».  [Prob. 
fr.  leuco-  4-  coto  4-  -?/i.]  Chem. 
A  neutral  crystalline  substance, 
the  chief  constituent  of  the  ex¬ 
tract  of  paracoto  bark, 
leu  co-tu'ric  (-tO'rlk).  a.  [leuco- 
4-  allan/oic  4-  uric.  1  Chem.  Des¬ 
ignating  a  so-called  acid  known 
as  oxalantin.  See  oxalantin. 
leu'cous  ( lu'kt/s),  a.  [Gr.  Aeu- 
Ko?.]  White  or  blond  ;  —  ap¬ 
plied  esp.  to  albinos 
leu-cox'ene  (1  fl-k  5  k's  e  n),  w. 
(7c?/co-  4-  Gr.  £eVo5  stranger.] 
Min.  A  white  substance,  in  part 
identical  with  titanite,  occur¬ 
ring  in  some  igneous  rocks  from 
the  alteration  of  ilmenite. 
leu-croc'u-ta,  n.  [L.]  A  fabu¬ 
lous  beast,  said  to  counterfeit  a 
man's  voice.  Obs. 
leud  (lfid),  w.  ;  pi-  E.  leuds,  L. 
lkudf.s  (jfi'dez).  [LL.  leudes , 
pi.:  cf.  F.  leudes.']  A  feudal 
tenant  or  vassal.  Obs.  or  Hist. 
leude.  f  LEDE,  LEAVD. 
leudlez.  a.  [lede  people  4-  -less.) 
Alone.  Obs.  [loof.  | 

leuf  (lfif).  Dial.  Eng.  var.  of  | 
leugh  LOW. 

leugh  (IQk),  leughe.  Obs.  or 
Scot.  pret.  &  p.  p.  of  laugh 


leuk  (10k)  Scot.  &  dial.  Eng. 
var.  of  look. 

leu-kae'mi-a.  leuke'mi-a  (lfl- 
ke'ml-d  .  n.  Leucocythscmia.— 
leu  k»':  4c.  -ke'mic  (-mlk),  a 
leuke.  +  luke. 
leu'ko-.  leuk-.  Vars.  of  leuco-, 
leuc-;  ns,  leu'ko  blast,  leu'ko- 
cy te ,  leu  ko-cy-thae  '  mi-a, etc .  ,f or 
LEITCOBLAST,  etc. 

Le  um'mim  (le-bm'Im).  Bib. 
leure.  ^  lure. 
leuse.  n*  loose. 
leute.  t  lewt v. 

Lev.  Abbr.  Leviticus, 
levable.  a.  [OF.]  Leviable.  Obs. 
lev'ain.  4*  leaven. 
le-val'to.  +  lavolta. 
Le-va'na  (le-va'na),  n.  [L.,  fr. 
levare  to  raise.]  Rom.  Relig. 
A  goddess  who  protected  new¬ 
born  infants. 

lev'ance  (lSv'dns)  or  l«v'an-cy 

(-dn-sT),  n.  Eng.  Laic.  Fact  of 
being  levant  :  —  used  in  the 
phrases  levance  and  covchance, 
tenancy  and  couchancir. 

Ille'vans  et  cu'bans.  [LL.]  Law. 

=  LEVANT  AND  COUCHANT. 

le-vant',  v.  t.  To  make  like  Le¬ 
vant  morocco.  Rare. 
le-vant'  (l?-vfint'),  v  i.  [Cf. 
Sp.  levantar  to  raise,  go  from 
one  place  to  another.  Cf.  le¬ 
vant.  n.]  To  run  away  from 
debts  ;  to  decamp  Eng. 
le-vant',  n.  [See  levant,  v.  t.] 
A  wager  made  without  intent  to 
pay  if  lost.  Obs. 


le-vant'er,  n.  [From  leu  int, 
r.  ?.]  One  who  levants,  or  de¬ 
camps.  Slang ,  Eng. 
levar  Obs.  compar.  of  lief. 

||  le-va'ri  fa'ci-as  (l£-va'rT  15' 
shl-fts  ;  115).  [Law  L.,  cause  to 
be  levied.]  A  common-law  writ 
f  execution  for  the  satisfaction 
f  a  judgment  debt  out  of  the 

f;oods  and  the  profits  of  the 
and6  of  the  debtor.  Elegit  and 
fieri  facias  (which  see)  have 
practically  superseded  it. 
le-va'tion,  n.  [L.  levatio.]  Act 
of  raising  ;  elevation,  esp.  of 
the  Host.  Obs 

lev'a-tive,  a.  IL.  levare  to 
lighten.]  Soothing.  Obs.  —  n. 
A  soothing  medicine.  Obs. 
leve.  *1*  lave,  leaf,  leave,  r., 
LEVY,  LIFE,  LIVE.  [LIEF.I 

leve  Obs.  or  dial.  Eng.  var.  of  j 
leve.  n.  [  AS.  lefan,  v..  abbr.  fr. 
gelefan.  See  believe.]  Belief. 
Obs.  —  r.  t.  !f  i.  To  believe.  Obs. 
leve,  n  Sfr.  [ME.  leven,  v.,  AS. 
lefan .  IT/fan.  See  leave  permis¬ 
sion.]  Leave  ;  permission;  per¬ 
mit  ;  grant.  Obs.  [lift.  Obs.  I 
leve.  r.  t.  [F.  lever.]  To  raise  ;| 
leveable,  a.  Believable.  Obs. 
le-ve'che  (la-va'cha),  n  [Sp. 
f.  LiBF.ccio.]  Meteor.  A  dry 
sirocco  of  Spain, 
levedi.  4*  lady. 
lev'ee,  t.  To  court  by  attend¬ 
ing  levees.  Obs. 

II  le've  fit,  quod  be'ne  fer'tux. 
o'nuB.  [L.]  The  burden  which 


is  well  borne  becomes  light. 

Ovid  ( Amoves ,  I.  ii.  10). 
leve'ful.  4*  leeful. 
levein.  -f  leaven  [Dial.  Eng. \ 
lev'el.?’.  t.  To  levy.  Obs.  or  \ 
lev'el-age,  n.  Leveling  Rare. 
lev'el-coil/.  n.  [F.  lever  le  cul 
to  lift  the  buttock  ;  cf.  F.  jouer 
h  Ikve-cid  or  h  cul  levd  to  play  at 
level-coil.]  A  game  in  which 
seuts  were  scramoled  for;  hence, 
any  noisy  fun.  Obs. 
lev'eld.  Leveled.  Ref.  Sp 
leveles.  ^  leavkless,  adv. 
lev'el-head  ed.  a  Having  sound 
judgment. 

Iev'el-i8h,  a.  See-isn. 
lev'el-ism  (l£v'£l-Tz’m),  n.  Dis¬ 
position  or  endeavor  to  level 
distinctions  of  rank.  Rare. 
lev 'el -jawed  .  a.  Having  the 
front  teeth  of  both  jaws  meet' 
ing  evenly  :  —  said  of  a  dog. 
lev'el-ly.  adv.  of  level. 
lev'el-man,  n.  See  leveling. 
lev'el-ness.  n.  See -ness. 
levelode.  +  livelihood. 
level-sice.  ».  [Cf  level-coil. 
Nice  may  be  an  alteration  of  F. 
sus  up.]  Level-coil  Obs. 
level  staff.  =  leveling  rod. 
lev'en  Var.  of  levin. 
lev'en.  Obs.  var  or  ref.  sp.  of 
leaven. 

lev'end.  Leavened.  Ref-  Sp. 
lever.  +  liver. 
lever  var.  of  liver,  bird, 
le'ver  (dial,  le'vgr).  Obs.  or 
Scot.  &  dial,  compar.  of  lief. 


ale,  senate,  care,  Urn,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofa  ;  eve,  event,  find,  recent,  maker ;  Ice,  Ill ;  old,  Sbey,  orb,  6dd,  s8ft,  cdnnect ; 

II  Foreiffn  Word.  +  Obsolete  I  orient  of.  +  combined  with.  =  eqiali. 


use,  unite,  firn,  up,  circus,  menu ; 
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n  levelman,  who  has  charge  of  the  leveling  Instrument  and  di-  | 
rects  the  party,  a  rodman,  who  holds  the  rod,  and  an  axman, 
who  clears  the  line  of  sight. 

leveling,  or  levelling,  instrument.  =  surveyor’s  level.  — 1. 
pole.  =  leveling  rod.  —  1.  rod  or  staff,  Surv .,  a  graduated 
rod  used  in  measuring  the  dis¬ 
tance  between  points  on  the 
ground  and  the  line  of  sight  of 
a  leveling  instrument.  There 
are  two  general  types  of  rod : 
the  self-reading,  o  r  speaking, 
rod,  with  graduations  distinct 
enough  to  be  read  from  the  lev¬ 
eling  instrument,  and  the  target 
rod,  which  has  an  adjustable 
target  generally  provided  with  a 
vernier  and  is  adjusted  and  read 
by  the  rodman.  Three  common 
American  forms  of  rod  are  the 
Boston  rod  (fig.  3),  a  form  of  light 
target  rod,  tne  New  Yerk  rod  (fig. 

2), a  somewhat  heavier, more  elab¬ 
orate  target  rod,  and  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  rod  (fig.  1),  a  self -reading 
rod,  also  provided  with  a  target. 

—  1.  screw,  any  of  a  number  (usu¬ 
ally  three  or  four)  of  screws  on 
which  a  support  or  stand,  as  of 
an  instrument,  rests  so  that  it 
can  be  leveled  by  them.  —  1.  stand 
or  support,  a  stand  or  support 
resting  on  leveling  screws, 
le'ver  (le'ver ;  lgv'er  ;  277),  ??. 

[ME.  levour ,  OF.  leveor ,  prop.,  a 
lifter,  fr.  F.  lever  to  raise,  L.  le- 
vare ;  akin  to  levis light  in  weight, 

E.  levity:  cf.  F.  levier.  Cf.  al¬ 
leviate,  elevate,  leaven  ,  leger¬ 
demain,  levee,  levy,  n.]  1.  Mech. 
is  capable  of  turning  c _ 


Leveling  Rods. 

A  rigid  piece  which 
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about  one  point,  or  axis 
(the  fulcrum),  and  in 
which  are  two  or  more 
other  points  where 
forces  are  applied  ;  — 
used  for  transmitting 
and  modifying  force 
and  motion.  Specif., 
a  bar  of  metal,  wood, 
or  other  rigid  sub¬ 
stance,  used  to  exert  a 
pressure,  or  sustain  a 

weight,  at  one  point  La  c 

of  its  length,  by  the  Levers,  1. 

application  of  a  force  at  a  second,  and  turning  at  a 
third  on  a  fixed  point  called  a  fulci'um.  A  lever  is 
said  to  be  of  the  first,  second,  or  third  kind,  according  as 
either  the  fulcrum,  F,  the  weight ,  W,  or  the  power ,  P,  is 
situated  between  the  other  two,  as  in  the  figures.  In  all 
cases  the  two  arms  of  the  lever  (ac  and  ab  respectively  in 
the  111 ust.)  are  the  distances  from  the  fulcrum  to  the  power 
and  to  the  weight,  and  the  principle  of  the  lever  is  that, 
when  the  lever  is  in  equilibrium,  the  power  and  weight 
are  to  each  other  inversely  as  their  respective  arms. 

2.  Mach,  a  A  bar,  as  a  capstan  bar,  applied  to  a  rotatory 
piece  to  turn  it.  b  An  arm  on  a  rockshaft,  to  give  mo¬ 
tion  to  the  shaft  or  to  obtain  motion  from  it.  c  A  start¬ 
ing  bar  in  an  engine,  d  A  piece  to  open  or  close  the  bar¬ 
rel  of  a  breech-loading  firearm. 

3.  Arch.  A  naturally  cambered  timber  forming  one  of  the 
couples  of  principals  of  a  roof. 

4.  Locksmithing .  A  lever  tumbler ;  also,  erron.,  a  tumbler. 

5.  Either  of  the  branches  of  a  horse’s  bit. 

le'ver,  V.  t. ;  le'vered  (le'verd  ;  lSv'erd) ;  le'ver-ing. 

1.  To  prize,  or  pry,  up,  raise,  move,  etc.,  with  a  lever  ;  — 
often  with  over,  up,  etc. 

2.  To  force  into  a  given  position  with  a  lever, 
le'ver,  v.  i.  To  use,  or  work  with,  a  lever. 

le'ver  age  (le'ver-aj ;  lSv'er-aj  ;  277),  n.  The  action  of  a 
lever,  or  the  mechanical  advantage  gained  by  the  lever  ; 
also,  an  arrangement  or  system  of  levers. 


leverage  of  a  couple,  Mech.,  the  perpendicular  distance  be¬ 
tween  the  lines  of  action  of  the  two  forces.  — 1.  of  a  force, 
Mech.,  the  perpendicular  distance  from  the  line  in  which 
a  force  acts  upon  a  body  to  a  point  about  which  the  body 
turns  or  tends  to  turn. 

lever  boarding:,  a  Louver  boarding,  esp.  when  movable 
as  in  ordinary  window  blinds,  this  latter  being  a  recent 
modification,  b  Any  boarding  laid  overlapping,  like  lou¬ 
ver  boards  or  clapboards. 

lever  crank.  Mech.  A  jointed  four-bar  mechanism  with 
one  link  fixed  and  one  side  link  shorter  than  the  other,  so 
that  while  the  former  turns  through  a  complete  revolution 
the  latter  merely  performs  a  double  oscillation  through  a 
definite  angle  ;  —  called  also  lever-crank  chain. 
lever  drill-  Mach.  A  small  vertical  drilling  machine  in 
which  the  drill  spindle  has  a  feather  key  along  its  length 
so  that  it  can  be  advanced  toward  the  work  by  means  of  a 
lever.  Colloquially  called  chip-potato  machine,  from  its 
resemblance  to  a  machine  for  chipping  potatoes.  Eng. 
lev'er-et  (15v'er-&t),  n.  [Dim.  of  F.  li&vre  hare  ;  cf.  F. 
levraut ,  dim.  of  lievre  hare,  L.  lepus.  Cf.  leporine.] 

1.  A  hare  in  its  first  year. 

2.  A  woman  paramour,  or  mistress.  Obs. 

lever  watch  A  w  atch  having  a  vibrating  lever  to  connect 
the  action  of  the  escape  wheel  with  that  of  the  balance, 
lev'i-a-ble  (lSv'T-d-b’l),  a.  [From  LEVY  to  assess.]  Capable 
of  assessment  and  collection  ;  that  may  be  levied,  as  a 
duty  ;  also,  that  may  be  levied  upon,  as  goods. 


le-vi'a  than  (le-vi'd-thftn),  n.  [L.  (Vulgate),  fr.  Heb.  li- 
vyathan.]  1.  An  aquatic  animal  or  animals  mentioned  in 
several  places  {Job  xli.  1-8;  Ps.  lxxiv.  14;  Ps.  civ.  26; 
Job  iii.  8  (R.V.  and  A.V.  margin)  ;  Ic.  xxvii.  1).  The  de¬ 
scription  and  context  are  generally  considered  to  indicate 
that  .Job  xli.  l-«  and  Ps.  lxxiv.  14  refer  to  the  crocodile  ;  Ps. 
civ.  2ti,  probably  to  the  whale  ;  and  the  other  passages  to  the 
dragon  popularly  supposed  to  be  invoked  by  enchanters  to 
cause  eclipses  of  sun  or  moon. 

2.  Hence,  fig.,  something  huge  and  formidable  of  its  kind  ; 

—  applied  esp.  to  ships. 

3.  The  political  organism  ;  the  commonwealth,  or  the  or¬ 
ganized  whole  people  of  a  state  in  their  collective  capac¬ 
ities ; —  introduced  by  Thomas  Hobbes  (1588-1679)  in  his 
treatise  on  the  state  entitled  “  Leviathan  ”  (1651). 
Leviathan  of  Literature,  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson  (1709—84). 

leviathan  canvas.  A  kind  of  coarse 
open  canvas  used  in  worsted  work, 
leviathan  Stitch  An  elaboration 
of  cross  stitch  used  on  leviathan 
canvas ;  —  called  also  railway  stitch. 
leviathan  wool.  A  soft,  many- 
stranded  wool  used  on  leviathan 
canvas. 

lev'i-ga-bie  (lev'T-gd-b’l),  a.  [See 
levigate,  i*.  /.]  Capable  of  being 
levigated. 

lev'i-gate  (-gat),  V.  t. ;  -GAT'ED^gat'-  Leviathan  Stitch, 
ed) ;  -gat'ing  (-gat'Ing).  [L.  levigalus,  p.  p.  of  levigare 
to  make  smooth,  fr.  levis  smooth  ;  akin  to  Gr.  Aeto?.]  To 
make  smooth,  in  various  senses :  a  To  free  from  grit ;  to 
reduce  to  an  impalpable  powder  or  paste,  b  To  mix  thor¬ 
oughly,  as  liquids  or  semiliquids,  c  To  polish,  d  To  make 
smooth  in  action.  “When  use  hath  levigated  the  organs.” 
Barrow,  e  Technically,  to  make  smooth  by  grinding  to 
fine  powder  while  in  a  moist  condition  ;  sometimes,  merely 
to  stir  with  water  so  as  to  separate  the  finer  particles  from 
the  coarser. 

lev'i-gate,  a.  [L.  levigalus,  p.  p.]  Smooth,  as  if  polished, 
lev  i-ga'tion  (-ga'slwn),  n.  [L.  levigatio  a  smoothing.] 
Act  or  operation  of  levigatiug. 
lev'in  (lSv'Tn),  n.  [Etym.  uncertain.  Cf.  leven.]  Light¬ 
ning.  —  v.  i.  To  lighten  ;  flash.  Now  literary  only. 

Is  there  naught  in  the  heaven  above,  whence  the  hail  and  the 
levin  are  hurl’d  ?  Sir  Alfred  Lyall. 

le'vir  (le'ver),  n.  [L.]  A  husband’s  brother  or  one  who 
assumed  his  place  in  the  custom  of  levirate. 
lev'i  rate  (levT-rat;  le'vi-),  n.  [L.  levir  a  husband’s 
brother,  brother-in-law  ;  akin  to  Gr.  Sa^p.]  A  custom  or 
law  of  marriage  among  the  ancient  Hebrews,  according 
to  which  the  brother  of  a  man  who  died  leaving  a  widow 
but  no  children  (or  no  male  child)  was  obliged  to  marry 
the  widow  {Gen.  xxxiii.,  Dent.  xxv.).  Her  children  (or, 
under  the  later  law,  the  firstborn  male  child)  from  such 
marriage  were  considered  as  heirs  to  the  dead  brother’s 
estate  and  perpetuators  of  his  name.  Release  from  this 
obligation  could,  under  the  later  law,  be  obtained  by  a 
special  ceremony,  and  it  was  finally  abolished  {Lev.  xviii., 
xx.)  Like  and  analogous  customs  (sometimes  called  levi- 
rate i  have  been  found  among  many  peoples.  Cf.  niyoga. 

-  lev'i  rate,  lev  i-rat'i-cal  (-r5t'T-kal),  a. 

Le-Vis'ti-Clim  (le-vYs'tT-kMm),  n.  [L.,  lovage.  See  lov- 

age.]  Bot.  A  monotypic  genus  of  apiaceous  plants  dis¬ 
tinguished  from  Liguslicum  by  its  dorsally  flattened  fruit 
and  yellow  flowers.  L.  levisticum  is  the  garden  lovage. 
lev'i-tate  (lgv'T-tat),  v.  i.;  -tat'ed  (-tat'gd) ;  -tat'ing  (-tat'- 
Tng).  [See  levity.]  To  rise,  or  tend  to  rise,  by  or  as  if 
by  lightness  or  buoyancy  ;  to  become  buoyant ;  —  opposed 
to  gravitate. 

lev'i-tate,  v.  t.  To  produce  levitation  in. 
lev'i  ta'tlon  (-ta'shftn),  n.  [See  levity.]  1.  Act  or  proc¬ 
ess  of  levitating  ;  also,  state  or  quality  of  being  buoyant, 
or  relatively  light. 

2.  The  phenomenon  or  illusion  of  maintaining  or  moving 
heavy  objects,  as  the  human  body,  in  the  air  without  sup¬ 
port  ;  also,  the  subjective  illusion  of  rising  into  or  moving 
through  the  air  without  support,  as  in  dreams, 
lev'i  ta  tive  (lSv'T-ta-tlv),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to,  or  capa¬ 
ble  of,  levitation. 

Le'vite  (le'vit),  n.  [L.  Levites,  Gr.  Acvir^?,  fr.  Heb.  Levi, 
one  of  the  sons  of  Jacob.]  1.  Bib.  Hist.  One  of  the  tribe 
or  family  of  Levi ;  a  descendant  of  Levi,  esp.  one  desig¬ 
nated  to  aid  the  priests  (who  were  of  the  same  tribe)  in  the 
care  of  the  tabernacle  and  the  sacred  vessels,  and  later  of 
the  temple.  See  Num.  i.  49-54,  ii.  14-37,  iv.  1-33,  viii.  5-26, 
xviii.  1-6  ;  1  Chron.  xv.  1-28,  xvi.  4-6,  xxiii.  24-32. 

2.  Hence  :  a  A  deacon  in  the  earlier  Christian  church.  Obs. 
b  A  priest  or  a  private  chaplain;  —  in  contempt.  Obs.  or  R. 

3.  A  loose  belted  gown  for  women  worn  in  the  latter  part 
of  the  18th  century.  Obs. 

Le-vit'ic  (le-vTt'Tk)  |  a.  [L.  Leviticus,  Gr.  AeviVuco?.] 
Le  Vit'i-cal  (-i-kal)  )  1.  Of  or  pert,  to  a  Leviteor  Levites. 

2.  Of  or  pertaining  to,  or  designating,  the  law  contained 
in  the  book  of  Leviticus. 

3.  Pertaining  to  dogma  or  ritual ;  as,  Levitical  questions. 
Levitical  degrees,  the  decrees  of  relationship  within  which 
marriage  is  forbidden  in  Leviticus  xviii.  See  forbidden 
degrees. 

-Le-vit  i-cal'i  ty  (  k51'T-tT),  n.  R.— Le-vit'i-cal-ly,  udv. 
Le-vit'i-CUS  (-Y-kfts),  n.  [See  Levitic.]  The  third  book  of 
the  Pentateuch,  containing  the  laws  and  regulations  relat¬ 
ing  to  the  priests  and  Levites,  or  the  body  of  the  cere¬ 
monial  law-.  See  Old  Testament. 

lev'i-ty  (lSv'Y-tY),  n. ;  pi.  -ties  (-tTz).  [L.  leviias,  fr.  levis 
light  in  weight ;  akin  to  levare  to  raise.  See  lever,  n.] 


le'ver.  n.  Believer.  Obs. 
lever  arm  (of  a  force).  Mech.  = 
leverage  of  a  force. 
levere.  4*  livery. 
lever  engine,  a  =  ream  en¬ 
gine.  ObS.  b  =  SIDE-LEVER 
F- NGIN E.  [  ESCA P EM F. NT,  3.  I 

lever  escapement.  Horol.  See| 
leveret  skin.  A  Japanese  pot¬ 
tery  glnze,  often  black  with  thin 
lines  ^  {  silver. 

!!  1©  ve  ri  ta/ble  Am  phi  try  on' 
est  l’Am  phi  try'on'  oh  l’on 
dine' (IT*  va're'ta'bl’  iiN/fe/tre'- 
5n'  g  liiN/fe/tre/6N'  oo  10x 
den').  The  true  Amphitryon  is 
the  Amphitryon  where  one 
dines. 

Moli&re  ( Amphitryon ,  III.  5). 
lev'er-ock  -f-  lark 
le'vers  (le'v5rzh  n.  [AS.  Irefer .] 
Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng.  a  The  yel¬ 


low  iris.  Lyte.  b  Any  sword¬ 
leaved  plant,  as  the  corn  flag, 
lever  safety  valve.  See  safety 
valve.  [hop  hornbeam. I 

le'ver-wood',  n.  Tne  American  | 
leves.  Obs.  pi.  of  leaf. 
lev'e-sel,  v.  [AS.  I6af  a  leaf  4- 
strl,  sel,  a  room,  a  hall.]  A  leafy 
shelter  or  bower.  Obs. 
le'vest.  Obs.  superl.  of  lief. 
levet,  n.  [Cf.  F.  lever  to  raise.] 
A  reveille.  Obs. 
levetenaunt.  +  lieutenant. 
Ievetti8,  v.  pi.  Leavings.  Obs. 
Le'vi  (le'vi),  n.  [Heb.  Leri.'] 
Lit.,  adhesion  ;  —  masc.  prop, 
name.  In  the  Bible,  one  of  the 
sons  of  Jacob.  See  Levite. 
le'vi-at e.v.t.  To  alleviate.  Obs. 
lev  i-a'tion  (lSv'Y-a'shtfn),  n. 
Act  of  levying  ;  a  levy.  Obs. 
lev'i-er(-Sr),  n.  One  who  levies. 


lev'i-fv.  v.  t.  [L.  levis  light  4- 
-fi/.]  To  make  light  or  active. 

Obs. 

lev'i-gate  (lgv'Y-gat),  a.  [L, 
lerigatus,  p.  p.  or  « evigare  to 
lighten,  fr.  ISvis  light.]  Light¬ 
ened ;  alleviated  Obs. 
lev'i-gate,  a.  [L.  lerigatus, 
m  p.  of  levigare  to  smooth,  fr. 
levis  smooth.]  Bot.  Smooth  ; 
glabrous.  Rare. 
lev'i-ga'tor  (-ga'tgr).  n.  An  in¬ 
strument  used  in  levigating,  as 
a  lithographer’s  grinding  jigger, 
lev 'ill.  +  level. 
levin  bolt  or  brand.  A  thunder¬ 
bolt.  [limer.I 

lev'in-er.  Ohs.  corrupt.  of| 
lev'in-ing,  n.  Lightning.  Obs. 
levir.  Obs.  compar.  of  lief. 
lev  l-ra'tion  (lSv'Y-ra'shun),  n. 
Le'  irate  marriage. 


levis.  < >bs.  pi.  of  LBAP. 

Le'vis  (le'vYs)  Bib. 
lev'i-tant  (Igv'Y-ttfnt),  n.  A 
practicer  of  levitation.  Rare. 
lev'i-ta  tor  (-ta'tdr),  n.  A  be¬ 
liever  in,  or  practicer  of,  levita¬ 
tion.  Rare. 

Le-vit'i-cal-ism  (1  ?-v  T  t'Y-k  ft  1- 
Yz’m),  n.  See -ism. 

Le-vit'i-cal  ness,  //.  See  -ness. 
Le-vit 'icism  (-slz’m).  n.  Levit- 
ism.  Rare. 

Le'vit-ism  (le'vTt-Yz’m),  n.  The 
dogmas,  practices,  and  rites  of 
the  LeviteR,  or  an  example  of 
them.  Rare. 
le-vol'to.  lavolta. 
le'vo-lac'tic,  or  lae'vo-,  a.  See 
lactic;  levo-,  2. 
le/ vo- tar-tar 'ic,  orlae'vo-,  a.  See 

TARTARIC  ACID;  LEVO- 

levour.  +  LEVER. 


1.  Quality  or  state  of  being  light ;  lightness  ;  buoyancy 

2.  A  tendency  opposite  to  that  of  gravity,  formerly  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  a  characteristic  of  certain  bodies  ;  —  some¬ 
times  called  positive  or  absolute  levity. 

lie  gave  the  form  of  levity  to  that  which  ascended  ;  to  that 
which  descended,  the  form  of  gravity.  Raleigh. 

3.  Lightness  of  body  or  spirit ;  agility  ;  cheerfulness.  Obs. 

4.  Lack  of  gravity  and  earnestness  in  deportment  or 
character  ;  trifling  gayety  ;  unseemly  frivolity  or  jocular¬ 
ity.  “A  spirit  of  levity  and  libertinism.”  Atlerbury. 

5.  Lack  of  steadiness  or  constancy  ;  disposition  to  change  ; 
fickleness;  volatility. 

The  levity  that  is  fntigued  and  disgusted  with  everything  of 
which  it  is  m  possession.  Burke. 

Syn.  —  Inconstancy,  thoughtlessness,  unsteadiness,  in- 
consideration,  volatility,  fliglitiness.  See  lightness. 
le'VO-,  lSB'vo-  (-le'vo-).  1.  A  combining  form  from  L.  lae- 

inis,  meaning  left,  on  the  left  side. 

2.  Chem.  Specif.,  indicating  that  the  compound  to  whose 
name  it  is  attached  is  levorotalory  ;  —  sometimes  used  at- 
tributively  ;  as,  levo  compound  ;  a  levo  acid.  See  dextro-. 

le'vo-gy'rate,  or  laB'vo-gy'rate  (-ji'rat),  le'vo-gyre,  or 
lae'vo  gyre  (-jir),  le'vo-gy'rous,  or  lae'vo-gy'rous  (-jl'- 

rws),  a.  Levorotatory. 

le  vo^ro- ta'tlon.  lae  vo-ro  ta'ticn  (  ro-ta'shwn),  n.  [ levo - 
-f-  rotation.'}  Physics  &  them.  Left-handed  or  counter¬ 
clockwise  rotation  ;  —  applied  chiefly  to  the  turning  of 
the  plane  of  polarization  of  light. 

le  vo-ro'ta-to-ry,  lae  vo-ro'la-to-ry  (-io'td-to-ri),  a.  [levo- 
-f-  rotatory .]  Physics  <1*  Chem.  Turning  or  rotating  the 
plane  of  polarization  towards  the  left ;  —  said  of  certain 
compounds,  of  crystals,  etc.  See  polarization,  2. 
le  vo-ver'sion,  lae  vo-ver'sion  (-vQr'slmn),  n.  [levo-  + 
version.']  Movement  of  both  eyes  directly  to  the  left, 
lev  u-lin'ic  (lSv'fi-lTn'Tk),  a.  Chem.  Pert,  to  or  designat¬ 
ing  a  crystalline  ketonic  acid,  CH-jCOtC^^CCLH,  ob¬ 
tained  by  action  of  dilute  acids  on  hexoses,  as  levulose, 
and  on  substances  which  yield  hexoses  by  hydrolysis.  It 
is  the  acetyl  derivative  of  propionic  acid, 
lev'y  (lSv'T),  7i.;  pi.  levies  (-Tz).  [A  contr.  of  eleven¬ 
pence  or  elevenpenny  bit.]  Formerly,  in  Pennsylvania, 
Maryland,  Delaware,  etc.,  the  Spanish  real,  current  at  one 
eighth  of  a  dollar  (or  124  cents)  ;  —  so  called  because 
valued  at  eleven  pence  when  the  dollar  was  rated  at  7s.  6d. 
Farther  north  the  same  coin  was  called  a  shilling,  and  in 
the  south  a  bit.  Cf.  fippenny  bit. 
lev'y,  7i.  [F.  levee,  fr.  lever  to  raise.  See  lever  ;  cf. 
levee.]  1.  Act  or  process  of  levying ;  as:  a  A  collecting 
or  exacting  by  authority  or  superior  force ;  specif.,  the 
taking  of  property  on  executions  to  satisfy  judgments,  or 
on  warrants  for  the  collection  of  taxes  ;  a  collecting  by  ex¬ 
ecution.  b  The  mustering  or  calling  into  service  of  troops. 

A  levy  of  all  the  men  left  under  sixty.  Thirlwall. 

2.  That  which  is  levied,  as  an  army,  force,  tribute,  money 
to  satisfy  a  judgment,  etc. ;  as,  the  new  levies. 

3.  A  meeting  of  scholars  to  act  upon  some  matter  affecting 
the  school.  Eng.  Public  Schools. 

levy  In  mass,  Mil.,  a  levy  of  all  able-bodied  men  ;  also,  the 
body  of  men  liable  to  service  in  the  final  reserve,  in  coun¬ 
tries  where  the  system  of  a  regular  army  with  various 
classes  of  reserves  prevails.  See  army  organization. 
lev'y,  t\  i. ;  lev'ied  (-Id)  ;  lev'y-ing  (-T-Tng).  1.  To  raise 
or  collect,  as  by  assessment,  execution  or  other  legal  proc¬ 
ess,  etc.;  to  exact  or  impose  by  authority  ;  as,  to  levy 
taxes,  toll,  tribute,  or  contributions ;  —  often  used  with 
on,  upon ,  and  formerly  of. 

Levy  great  sums  of  money  through  the  realm 

For  soldiers’  pay  in  France.  Shak- 

2.  Law.  a  To  lift  up  as  a  formality.  Hist,  b  In  the 
phrase  to  levy  a  fine,  to  establish  a  fine,  or  compromise, 
esp.  of  a  suit  for  lands.  See  fine,  n. 

Th  curious  term  “  levy  ”  soon  [after  1200]  comes  into  use.  It 
may  take  us  back  to  the  Frankish  levatio  cartae,  the  ceremonial 
lifting  of  a  parchment  from  the  ground  ;  but  the  usual  phrase  ia, 
not  that  the  litigants  levy  a  fine,  but  that  a  fine  levies  between 
them.  Pollock  V  Mait. 

3.  To  erect ;  construct ;  build  ;  raise  ;  cast  up;  as,  to  levy 
a  mill,  dike,  ditch,  a  nuisance,  etc.  Obs. 

4.  Law.  To  seize  for  the  purpose  of  collecting  money  ; 
also,  to  enforce  (an  execution,  for  a  certain  sum). 

5.  To  raise  or  collect,  (as  troops)  for  service ;  to  form  (men) 
into  an  army  by  enrollment,  conscription,  etc. ;  also,  to 
muster  the  troops  of  (a  place). 

Augustine  .  .  .  inflamed  Ethelbert,  king  of  Kent,  to  levy  his 
power,  and  to  war  against  them.  Fuller. 

6.  To  make  or  carry  on  (war)  ;  to  wage. 

7.  To  raise  or  break  up,  as  a  siege.  Obs. 

lev'y,  v.  i.  To  seize  property,  real  or  personal,  or  subject 
it  to  an  execution  ;  to  make  a  levy  ;  as,  to  levy  on  property, 
lev'y  court-  Laic.  In  the  State  of  Delaware  (and  formerly 
in  Maryland  and  the  District  of  Columbia),  a  body,  chiefly 
administrative,  whose  functions  are  those  which  m  other 
States  belong  to  county  commissioners,  overseers  of  the 
poor,  county  supervisors,  and  the  like, 
lewd  (lud),  a. ;  lewd'er  (-er) ;  lewd'est.  [ME.  lewed, 
lewd,  lay,  ignorant,  vile,  AS.  Iseuede  laical,  belonging  to 
the  laity;  orig.  uncert.j  1.  Not  clerical;  lay;  laical; 
hence,  unlearned  ;  unlettered.  Obs. 

For  if  a  priest  be  foul,  on  whom  we  trust, 

No  wonder  is  a  lewed  man  to  rust.  Chaucer. 

2.  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  characteristic  of,  the  common  and 
illiterate  people  ;  vulgar  ;  rude  ;  stupid  ;  clumsy.  Obs. 

3  Wicked;  lawless;  bad;  vicious;  worthless;  base; 
also,  of  things,  poor ;  wretched  ;  useless.  Obs.  or  Archaic. 

Lewd  fellows  of  the  baser  sort.  Acts  xvii.  5. 
Too  lewd  to  work,  and  ready  for  any  kind  of  mischief.  Southey. 


I  le  vrai  peut7  quel  que  fois' 
n’e'tre  pas  vrai  sem  bla'ble  (15 

vr$/  pir  kfl'kS-fwa'  na'tr’  pa 
vrC'siiN'bla'bl’).  [F.]  The  true 
may  sometimes  not  be  probable. 

'  Roileau  ( Art  Po6t\que ,  II.). 
lev'u-lin  (15v'fl-lYn),  n.  Chew.  A 
substance  resembling  dextrin, 
got  from  dahlia  bulbs,  the  arti¬ 
choke,  and  other  sources,  as  a 
colorless,  spongy,  amorphous 
material  ;  —  so  called  because  by 
decomposition  it  yields  levulose. 
lev'u-lose  (-los),  u.  [See  levo-.] 

Chew.  =  FRUIT  SUGAR. 

lev  u-lo-su'ri-a  (-ICs-sQ'rY-d),  it. 
[NL.  ;  levulose  4-  -uria.]  Med. 
Presence  of  levulose  in  urine, 
lev'vn-ite  (lev'Yn-Tt),  lev'yne 
(lt-v'In).  v.  [After  A.  L6vy,  Fr. 
mineralogist.]  Min.  A  white  or 
light-colored  mineral  in  rhom- 


bohedral  crystals,  being  a  hy¬ 
drous  silicate  of  calcium  and 
aluminium,  CaAl2SLOin'5HoO. 
H.,  4-4.5.  Sp.gr.,  2.09-2.16. 
lew.  Var.  of  lue. 
lew,  n.  [F.  louis.]  A  French 
gold  coin.  Obs.  Scot.  [=lev.| 
lew  (12f),  n.  A  coin  of  Bulgaria.  | 
lew.  interj.  Lo  !  Obs. 
lew  (loo),  a.  [Cf.  AS.  hldowe,  E. 
lee  a  calm  or  sheltered  place, 
hd-ewarm.]  Obs.  or  Scot,  tf  Dial. 
Eng.  1.  Lukewarm  ;  tepid. 

2.  Snug  ;  sheltered  from  wind, 
lew,  it.  Sr  v.  t.  [Cf.  AS.  hlywan 
to  warm.]  Warmth;  shelter. 
Obs  or  Scot.  Bf  Dial.  Eng. 
lew.  a.  [Orig.  uncert.l  Weak; 
mild  ;  thin  ;  diluted.  Dial.  Eng. 
lewan.  Var.  of  leewan. 

;  lewar.  lewer.  louver. 
lew'ard.  4*  lekward. 


food,  foot ;  out,  oil ;  chair ;  go  ;  sing,  ii)k  ;  44»en,  thin;  nature,  verdure  (250) ;  K=:ch  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144) ;  boN  ;  yet ;  zh  —  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Guidr. 

Full  explanations  of  Abbreviations,  Signs,  etc.,  I  in  moil  lately  precede  the  Vocabulary. 
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LIBELLA 


4.  Lustful;  libidinous;  lascivious;  unchaste;  as,  a  lewd 
man  ;  lewd  thoughts.  “  Lewd ,  unhallowed  eyes.”  Shak. 
Syn.  —  Lustful,  libidinous,  licentious,  dissolute,  sensual, 
unchaste,  impure,  lascivious,  lecherous,  debauched. 

—  lewd'ly,  adv.  —  lewd'ness,  n. 

lew'is  (lu'Ts),  7i.  [Perh.  fr.  the  personal  name.]  1.  An 
iron  dovetailed  tenon,  made 
in  sections,  which  can  be 
fitted  into  a  dovetail  mor¬ 
tise ;  —  used  in  hoisting 
large  stones,  etc.  Called 
also  lewisson. 

2.  A  kind  of  shears  used  in 
cropping  woolen  cloth. 

LeW-is'i-a(lu-Ts'T-d),n.[NL.,  1-3  Various  forms  of  Lewis,  a  a 
after  Capt.  Meriwether  govetail  Sections ;  b  Key  ?  c  c 
Lewis ,  American  explorer.]  0  1 

Bot.  A  genus  of  portulacaceous  herbshaving  linear  woolly 
leaves  and  large  pink  flowers  with  5-8  sepals  and  8-12 
petals.  The  only  two  species  are  native  of  western  North 
America ;  L.  rediviva  is  the  bitterroot.  Also  [7.  c.J,  a  plant 
of  this  genus. 

Lew-ls'l-an  (-dn),  a.  [From  Lends  Island  in  the  Outer 
Hebrides.]  Geol.  Designating  the  Archaean,  or  a  part  of 
it,  in  Great  Britain.  The  rocks  are  largely  of  gneiss.  See 
geology,  Chart. 

II  lex  (ISks),  n.  ;  pi.  leges  (le'jez).  [L.  See  legal.] 

1.  Rom.  Law.  a  A  statute  or  law  enacted  by  the  Roman 
people  (called  in  full  a  lex  publico) ;  strictly  :  (1)  An  en¬ 
actment  of  the  comitia  curiata  or,  in  later  times,  of  the 
comitia  tributa.  (2)  An  enactment  of  the  comitia  centu- 
riata.  b  Hence  later,  loosely,  almost  any  written  law,  as 
a  plebiscitum,  a  senatus  consultum,  or  an  imperial  consti¬ 
tution  ;  also,  the  law  ;  positive  law  (the  distinction  between 
lex  and  jus  being  practically  lost),  c  A  provision,  as  a  re¬ 
striction  or  obligation,  of  a  private  contract ;  —  called  in 
full  a  lex  privala. 

2.  In  modern  usage,  a  law;  the  law. 

lex  j*E-bu'ti-a  (e-bu'shT-d),  Rom.  Law ,  a  law,  prob.  of  170 
b.  c.,  which  authorized  the  urban  praetor  to  direct  the  for¬ 
mulary  procedure  to  be  used  in  any  action  between  Ro¬ 
man  citizens.  —  1.  a'na-ata'ti-a'na  (Sn'd-sta'shT-a'na),  a 
Roman  law  of  about  a.  d.  4))8  which  precluded  the  assignee 
of  an  obligation  from  recovering  more  from  the  debtor 
than  the  assignee  had  paid  for  the  obligation,  with  interest 
at  the  ordinary  rate.  —  1.  com/mi8-so'ri-a  (kSm'T-so'rl-a ; 
201),  Rom.  &  Civil  Law }  a  condition  annexed  to  a  contract 
whereby  the  contracting  party  is  to  suffer  a  penalty  in 
case  of  failure  to  perform  his  contract;  esp.,  a  condition 
that  a  pledge  for  a  loan  shall  be  forfeited  in  case  of  non¬ 
payment,  or  money  paid  on  a  contract  of  sale  shall  be  for¬ 
feited  and  the  sale  rescinded  in  case  of  default  in  payment. 

—  1.  Cor-ne'li-a,  Rom.  Law,  either  of  several  laws  of  which 
the  chief  one  was  the  lex  Cor-ne'li-a  de  e-dic'tis,  of  b.  c.  67, 
forbidding  the  prartors  to  vary,  or  to  depart  from,  the 
rules  laid  down  m  their  perpetual  edicts.  —  1.  do'mi-ci'li-i 
(d5m/T-sTl'T-i),  the  law  of  the  domicile,  by  which  the  rights 
of  persons  are  sometimes  governed,  as  where  a  person 
dies  leaving  personal  property.  —  1.  Fal-ci'di  a  (f£l-sid'T-d). 
See  Falcidian  law.  —  1.  fo'ri  (fo'ri;  201),  the  law  of  the 
forum,  or  court.  —  1.  Fu'fi-a  Ca-ni'ni-a  (fu'fT-ri  kd-nTn'I-d),  a 
Roman  law,  of  a.  d.  8,  which  forbade  the  manumission  by 
a  testator  of  more  than  a  certain  percentage  of  his  slaves. 
It  was  repealed  by  Justinian.  —  1.  Hor-ten'si-a,  a  Roman 
law,  of  b.  c.  287,  giving  plebiscita  the  force  of  leges,  with¬ 
out  confirmation  by  the  senate.  —  ||  1.  Ju'ni-a  Nor-ba'na. 
Rom.  Law.  See  Latin,  n.,  2.  —  1.  lo'cl  (lo'si),  the  law  of 
the  place ;  —  used  in  various  phrases,  as :  lex  lo'ci  con- 
trac'tus,  the  law  of  the  place  of  contracting  (in  which  sense 
simply  lex  loci  is  commonly  used) ;  lex  lo'ci  re'i  si'tae  (re'i 
sl'te)  or  lex  si'tus  (si'tus),  the  law  of  the  place  where  the 
thing  is  situated  ;  lex  lo'ci  ac'tua  or  lex  ac'tua,  the  law  of 
the  place  where  the  act  was  done  ;  lex  lo'ci  ce  le-bra'ti-o'nis 
(sSl'e-bra'shT-o'nTs),  the  law  of  the  place  of  celebration  (of 
the  contract) ;  lex  lo'ci  so-lu'ti-o'niB  (so-lu'shT-o'nTs),  the 
law  of  the  place  of  performance. —  1.  mer  ca-to'ram  (mfiiy- 
kd-to'rum  ;  201)  or  merca-to'ri-a  (-rT-a).  =  law  merchant. 

—  1.  non  scrip'ta,  unwritten  law ;  esp.,  the  common  law.  — 

1.  pri-va'ta  (pri-va'td).  Rom.  Law.  See  lex,  1  c.  —  1.  pudfli- 
ca  (piib'lT-kd).  Rom.  Law.  See  lex,  1  a  —  1.  rei  sit®. 
Short  for  lex  loci  rei  sitse,  above.  —  L.  Ro-ma'na  Vi'si-go- 
tho'rum  (ro-ma'iui  vTz'T-gS-tho'rQm ;  201).  =  Breviary  op 
Alaric.  —  1.  Sa'li-ca  (s£l'i-kd),  the  Salic  law.  —  L.  Sca'ni-a 
An-ti'qna.  See  Scanian.  —  1.  scrip'ta,  written  law ;  the 
statute  law.  — 1.  ta'li-o'nis  (tSl'T-o'nts),  the  law  of  retalia¬ 
tion.  —  1.  ter'r®  (tSr'e),  the  law  of  the  land.  —  L.  The'o-do-si- 
a'na  (the'o-do'sln-a'na).  =  Breviary  of  Alaric. 

lexi  cal  (ISk'sT-kdl),  a.  1.  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  connected 
with,  words,  or  the  vocabulary  of  a  language,  as  distin¬ 
guished  from  its  grammar  and  construction. 

2.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  lexicon  or  lexicography. 

—  lex/i-cal'ic(-k51'Tk),a.  iL  -  lex'i-cal'i-ty  (-T-tT),n.  R. 
lex  i-cog'ra-pher  (-k5g'rd-fer),  n.  [Gr.  Ae£i*coypdi/>o?  ; 


Ae^ocdv  dictionary  -f-  ypd^etv  to  write.  See  lexicon.]  An 
author  or  compiler  of  a  lexicon  or  dictionary. 

Every  other  author  may  aspire  to  praise  ;  the  lexicographer 
can  only  hope  to  escape  reproach  ;  and  even  this  negative  rec¬ 
ompense  has  been  yet  granted  to  very  few.  Johnson. 

lex  i-CO-graph'iC  (ISk'sI-ko-grSf'Tk)  (  a.  Of  or  pertaining 
lex'i-co-graph'i-cal  (-T-k&l)  f  to,  or  according  to, 

lexicography.  —  lex'i-CO-graph'l-cal-ly,  adv. 
lex  i-cog'ra-phy  (-k5g'rd-fi),  n.  Art,  process,  or  occupa¬ 
tion  of  making  a  lexicon  or  dictionary  ;  the  art  or  general 
principles  of  making  dictionaries. 

lex  i-col'o-gy  (-k51'o-ji),  n.  [Gr.  Ae£t*or  lexicon  -f-  -logy.'] 
The  science  of  the  derivation  and  signification  of  words  ; 
that  branch  of  learning  which  treats  of  the  signification 
and  application  of  words.  —  lex'i-CO-log'i-cal  (-ko-15j'I- 
kdl),  a.  —  lexi-COl'O-gist  (-kol'6-jist),  n. 
lexi  con  (ISk'sT-kdn),  n.  [Gr.  Ae£ocdp  (sc.  /3i0Aiou),  neut. 
of  Ae£i*os  of  or  belonging  to  words,  fr.  Ae'£i?  a  speaking, 
speech,  a  way  of  speaking,  a  single  word  or  phrase,  fr. 
Aeyeu/  to  say,  to  speak.  See  legend.]  A  vocabulary,  or 
book  containing  an  alphabetical  arrangement  of  the  words 
in  a  language  or  of  a  considerable  number  of  them,  with 
the  definition  of  each  ;  a  wordbook  ;  a  dictionary  ;  esp.,  a 
dictionary  of  the  Greek,  Hebrew',  or  Latin  language, 
lex'i-graph'ic  (-grSf'Ik),  lex'i-graph'i-cal  (-T-kdl),  a.  Of 
or  pertaining  to  lexigraphy.  —  lex'i-graph'i-cal-ly,  adv. 
lex-lg'ra-phy  (ISk-sTg'rd-fT),  n.  [Gr.  Ae£is  word  + 
-graphy.]  1.  Art  or  practice  of  defining  u'ords ;  defini¬ 
tion  of  w’ords.  Rare. 

2.  A  system  of  writing  in  which  each  character  represents 
a  word,  as  that  of  the  Chinese. 

lex'i-phan'ic  (ISk'sT-fSn'ik),  a.  [Gr.  Ae£i<J>dpq9  a  phrase 
monger  ;  Ac£ts  speech  -f-  <£cuVeu'  to  show.]  Using,  or  in¬ 
terlarded  with,  pretentious  words ;  bombastic  ;  as,  a  lexi- 
phanic  speaker.  —  lex'i-phan'i-cisin  (-T-sTz’m),  n. 
Ley'den  jar  (II 'd£n).  Also  Leyden  bottle,  phial, 
or  vial-  Elec.  A  glass  jar  or  bottle  used  to  ac¬ 
cumulate  electricity ;  —  so  named  from  having 
been  invented  in  Leyden,  Holland.  In  its  com¬ 
mon  form,  it  is  coated  with  tin  foil,  within  and 
without,  well  up  towards  its  top,  and  is  sur¬ 
mounted  by  a  brass  knob  which  communicates 
with  the  inner  coating.  To  charge  the  jar,  the 
knob  is  connected  with  an  electric  source  and 
the  outer  coating  with  the  ground.  Electricity 
of  the  same  kind  as  the  source  is  then  accumu¬ 
lated  on  the  inner  coating,  and  the  opposite 
kind  on  the  outer. 

Lez'ghi  an  (lSz'gT-dn),  ii.  One  of  the  hardy 
mountaineers  of  Dagestan,  eastern  Caucasia,  a 
tall  and  brachycephalic  people  divided  into  a 
number  of  tribes  or  communities  speaking  more 
or  less  diverse  languages.  They  are  of  low  culture,  but  effi¬ 
cient  in  smith  w  ork,  shaw  l  weaving,  etc.  Also,  their  lan¬ 
guage  (see  agglutinative  languages).  —  Lez'ghi  an,  a. 
lher'zo-lite  (IGr'zo-lit),  n.  [ Lherz ,  a  lake  in  the  Pyrenees 
-f-  -l He.]  Petrog.  A  variety  of  peridotite,  composed  of 
olivine,  enstatite,  and  diopside  with  some  spinel, 
li'a-bil'i-ty  (li'd-bTl'T-tT),  n.  ;  pi.  -ties  (-tiz).  1.  State  or 

quality  of  being  liable  ;  as,  the  liability  of  an  insurer  ;  lia¬ 
bility  to  accidents  ;  liability  to  the  law'. 

2.  That  which  one  is  under  obligation  to  pay,  or  for  which 
one  is  liable.  Specif.,  in  the  pi.,  one’s  pecuniary  obliga¬ 
tions,  or  debts,  collectively  ;  —  opposed  to  assets. 

Li'a-ble  (lT'd-b’l),  a.  [From  F.  Her  to  bind,  L.  ligare.  Cf. 
ally,  v.  t .,  ligature.]  1.  Bound  or  obliged  in  law  or 
equity ;  responsible  ;  answerable  ;  as,  the  surety  is  liable 
for  the  debt  of  his  principal ;  also,  now  rarely,  with  to  ;  as, 
all  his  property  is  liable  to  pay  his  debts  and  to  taxes. 

2.  Exposed  to  a  certain  contingency  or  casualty,  more  or 
less  probable  and,  in  modern  use,  of  an  undesired  or 
harmful  character  ;  —  with  to  and  an  infinitive  or  noun  ; 
as,  liable  to  slip  ;  liable  to  accident ;  liable  to  be  injured. 

3.  Subject ;  belonging  or  pertaining  ;  —  with  to.  Obs.  “  Li¬ 
able  to  our  crown  and  dignity.”  Shak. 

4.  Suitable;  fit;  apt.  Obs.  Shak. 

Syn.  —  Accountable,  answerable ;  subject,  obnoxious,  ex¬ 
posed.  See  apt,  responsible. 

H  li  ai  son'  (le'a'zfiN' ;  277),  n.  [F.,  fr.  L.  ligatio ,  fr.  ligare 
to  bind.  See  ligature;  cf.  ligation.]  1.  Cookery.  A  thick¬ 
ening,  usually  of  eggs,  for  sauces,  soups,  etc. 

2.  An  intimacy,  esp.  illicit,  between  a  man  and  a  woman. 

3.  Phon.  In  the  reading  or  speaking  of  French,  the  join¬ 
ing  of  two  adjacent  words,  one  ending  in  a  consonant  and 
the  other  beginning  with  a  vowel  or  an  h  not  “  aspirate,” 
by  carrying  over  the  consonant  (otherwise  usually  silent) 
of  the  first  to  the  beginning  of  the  second.  Also,  rarely, 
in  any  other  language,  a  similar  linking  of  two  words. 

li-a'na  (le-a'ud;  lT-5n'd ;  277),  n.  [F.  liane ;  prob.  akin 


lewd'ster,  w.  A  lewd  person. 

Ohs. 

le'wen.  Var.  of  lewan. 
lewer.  •  louver,  lure. 
lewidheed,  n.  [See -hood.]  Ig¬ 
norance.  Ohs. 

Lew'i*  (lfi'Ys),  n.  [See  Louis.] 
Masc.  prop.  name. 

Lewis  Baboon.  Louis  X FV.  See 
Hocus,  Humphrey. 
lewis  bolt.  A  bolt  with  an  en¬ 
larged  head,  leaded  into  mason¬ 
ry  as  a  foundation  bolt,  or  into  a 
stone  for  use  as  a  lewis, 
lewis  hole,  a  A  hole  wider  at 
the  bottom  than  at  the  mouth, 
into  which  a  lewis  is  fitted,  b 
In  quarrying,  an  elongated  cav¬ 
ity  made*  by  drilling  a  series  of 
holes  and  then  breaking  down 
the  partitions  between  them, 
lew'is-ing,  n.  The  process  of 
making  a  lewis  hole, 
lew'is-ite.  n.  [After  Prof.  W.  J. 
Lewis  of  the  University  of  Cali¬ 
fornia.]  Min.  A  mineral  crys¬ 
tallizing  in  small  vellow  *or 
brown  octahedrons.  It  contains 
calcium,  titanium,  and  anti¬ 
mony  combined  with  oxygen, 
lew'is-son.  n.  =  lewis,  n.,  1. 
lewke-  «i*  luke,  a.  Sc  v. 

Lewkes.  +  Lukes,  a. 

lewme.  +  leam. 

lewn  (lQn),  n.  A  tax  or  rate, 

esp.  a  church  rate.  Dial.  Eng. 

lewre.  +  lurk. 

lewse.  +  loose. 

lewth  (dial,  li’ioth),  n.  [AS. 

hleoup.']  Warmth  ;  shelter.  Obs. 

or  Dial.  Eng. 


lew'ty,  n.  [OF.  leiautd.  See 
lea  l. j  Loyalty.  Ohs. 
lew'-warm'  (1UV-),  a.  Luke¬ 
warm.  Obs.  or  Local ,  Brit. 
lewyne.  d*  levin. 

lex.  Abbr.  Lexicon. 

lex'i-a  (lfk'sl-d),  n.  [Cf.  Sp. 
lejia  lye.  for  earlier  lexia ,  L. 
lixivia,  lixivum.]  Commerce.  A 
kind  of  Malaga  raisin  which  is 
dipped  before  drying  in  a  mix¬ 
ture  of  oil,  ashes,  ana  water, 
lex'ic,  a.  Lexical, 
lexicog.  Abbr.  Lexicography, 
lex  i-cog'ra-fer.  Lexicographer. 
Rrf.  Sp,  [Ref.  N//.I 

1  lex  i,cog'ra-fy.  Lexicography- 1 
lex  1-co-graph 'i-an  (lck'sT-ko- 
i  grdf'T-<In),  a.  Lexicographical. 
lex'i-cog'ra-phistK-kBg'rw-fYst), 

I  7i.  A  lexicographer.  Rare. 
lex'i-con-ist,  n.  A  writer  of  a 
I  lexicon.  Rare. 

lex-iph'a-nes  (ISk-sYf'd-nez),  n. 
i  [See  lkxiphanic.]  Alexiphan- 
I  ic  person.  Rare. 

!  lex  i-phar'mic,  n.  =  alexi- 
p  ii  arm  ic.  Obs.  [toria.l 

Lex  Merc.  Abbr.  Lex  Merca-I 

ley.  LEYE,  LIE. 
ley  (IT).  Var.  of  lye. 
ley..  Var.  of  lay,  a  tax. 

ley  (dial,  la  ;  IT).  Obs.  or  dial. 

Eng.  var.  of  lay. 

ley  (la),  n.  [OF.]  Law.  Obs. 

or  Dial.  Eng.  [=  leu.  I 

ley(  la),  n.  A  coin  of  Roumania.  | 

ley  (le  ;  la).  Dial.  Eng.  var.  of 

LEA. 

ley  (la),  n.  [Sp.l  Mining.  Pro¬ 
portion  of  metal  in  ore  ;  assay 


value.  Sp.  A  mer. 
leyde.  i*  lead. 

Leyden  blue.  =  cobalt  blue. 
Ley'dlg’s  or'gans.  or  Ley-dig'i- 
an  or'gans  (11'dYKs,  lT-dTg'Y- 
rfn).  [After  F.  Lei/ttig( b.  1821), 
German  zoologist.]  Minute 
structures  on  the  antenna  of  in¬ 
sects,  crustaceans,  etc.,  regarded 
by  Leydig  ns  oi^ans  of  smell, 
leye.  n.  [AS.  leg,  Ug.]  Flame  ; 
fire.  Obs. 

leye.  f  lav,  lea,  lee,  lie,  lye. 
leyer.  +  layer. 
leyhtunward,  n.  [See  Leigh¬ 
ton  ;  ward,  ».]  Gardener.  Obs. 
leyk.  ^  lake,  7i.,  6port. 
ley 'land.  Var.  of  le  aland. 
leyme.  i*  leam. 

leyn.  lay,  i\,  lean. 
leyne.  ^layne.  [layer.  06s. I 
leyne,  n.  [See  lain  layer.]  A| 
leynit.  Obs.  pret.  of  lean. 
leynte.  +  lent. 

ley  pew'ter  (la).  Metal.  A  va¬ 
riety  of  pewter  containing  a  rela¬ 
tively  large  percentage  of  lead, 
leyre.  +  lair,  lere. 
leyre'wite,  leyr'wite.  Obs.  or 
hist.  vars.  of  LAIRW1TE. 
leyryt.  +  lkrbd. 
leyser.  leisure. 
ley  'sing  (la'sYng),  n.  [Icel.  ley- 
si)igi,  leysingr. ]  Scandinavian 
Tribal  Custom.  A  freedman  who 
has  not  acquired  full  tribal 
rights.  Cf.  l.f.t. 

leze.  +  leese,  lose. 

leze  maj'es-ty.  Var.  of  lese 

MAJESTY'. 

LG.,  o/*L.  G.  Abbr.  Low  German. 


L.  G.  Abbr.  Life  Guards. 
LGr.,o/-L.  Gr.  Abbr.  Low  Greek. 
L.  H.  A-  Abbr  Lord  High  Ad¬ 
miral. 

lhapwynche  +  lapwing. 

L.  H.  C-  A66;-.  Lord  High 
Chancellor. 

L.  H.  D.  Abbr.  Litterarum  IIu- 
manarum  Doctor,  or  In  Litteris 
Humanioribus  Doctor  (L.,  Doc¬ 
tor  of  Humanities), 
lheape.  +leap.  [trography.) 
lherz'ase'  (lfrts'az'),!!  See  pk-| 
||  lhi-am'ba,  li-am'ba  (lyP-iim' 
ba),  n.  [Native  name  :  cf.  Pg. 
liamba.]  Hemp.  AfricaTt. 

Oxf.  E.  D. 
Lho'-ke'  (15'ka'),  ii.  The  Bho- 
tia  dialect  of  Bhutan.  See  Indo- 
Chinese.  [Chinese.  | 

Lho'ta  (lo'tii),  n .  See  Indo-| 
L.  H.  T.  Abbr.  Lord  High 
Treasurer.  [urk,  Table. I 

li  (lc),  w.  [Chin.  7*3.1  See  mkas-| 
li(le).;<.  [Chin.]  see  yv  eight, 
Tahir.  [  Li).  Lithium.  | 

Li.dbbr.  Chem.t without  period,! 
L.  X.  Abbr.  Long  Island  ;  Light 
Infantry. 

li'a-bl.  Liable.  Ref.  Sp. 
li'a-ble-ness,  n.  See  -ness. 

Li'a  Fail'  (le'ii  fll').  Hr.)  Stone 
of  Destiny  ;  the  Coronation 
Stone  (which  see), 
li-a'naed  (le-a'nad  ;  lT-5n'dd), 
a.  Covered,  or  draped,  with 
lianas. 

li-ane'  (lT-an').  [F.]  A  liana, 
li-ang'  (le-hng'),  n.  [Chin. 
Hang'S.']  =  tael.  ‘ 

li'an  gle  (le'aij'g’l).  Var.  of 


to  lien  a  band,  fr.  L.  ligamen,  fr.  ligare  to  bind.  Cf.  lien, 
n.]  Any  climbing  perennial  plant  having  woody  stems. 
Lianas  are  very  characteristic  of  certain  tropical  pliyto- 
geographical  regions,  as  the  forests  of  the  Amazon,  the 
jungles  of  India,  etc.  In  the  temperate  zone  the  grape¬ 
vine  is  a  characteristic  example. 

li'ar  (li'er),  n.  [ME.  Here.  See  lie  to  falsify.]  A  person 
who  knowingly  utters  falsehood  ;  one  who  lies. 

Li'  as  (li'fis),  7i.  [F.  liais  sort  of  limestone,  OF.  also  Hois.] 
Geol.  The  oldest  division  of  the  European  Jurassic  sys¬ 
tem.  See  geology,  Chart.  —  Li  as 'sic  (li-fis'Tk),  a.  de  ti. 
li-bate'  (11-bat/ ;  li'bat),  v.  t.;  -bat'ed  (-bat'gd;  li'bat-);  -bat/- 
ing  (-Tng).  [L.  libatus ,  p.  p.  of  libare.  See  libation.] 
a  To  pour  out  as  a  libation,  b  To  make  libation  to.  R.  “A 
son  of  Israel  has  no  gods  whom  he  can  libate.'y  L.  Wallace. 
li-ba'tion  (li-ba'shwn),  ti.  [L.  libatio ,  fr.  libare  to  take  a 
little  from  anything,  to  taste,  to  pour  out  as  an  offering.] 

1.  Act  of  pouring  a  liquid  or  liquor,  as  wine,  either  on  the 
ground  or  on  a  victim  in  sacrifice,  in  honor  of  a  deity ; 
also,  the  wine  or  liquid  thus  poured  out ;  a  drink  offering. 

A  heathen  sacrifice  or  libation  to  the  earth.  Bacon. 

2 .  A  potation ;  a  drink ;  a  drinking.  A  effected  or  Humorous. 
II  li-bec'cio  (le-b8t'cho),  n.  Incorrectly  written  also  libec- 

chio.  [It.  libeccio ,  fr.  Gr.  A ty,  Ai/3o?.  Cf.  leveche.] 
The  southwest  wind.  Milton.  Shelley. 

li'bel  (ll'bel),  n.  [L.  libellus  a  little  book,  pamphlet,  libel, 
lampoon,  dim.  of  liber  the  liber,  or  inner  bark,  of  a  tree ; 
also  (because  the  ancients  wrote  on  this  bark),  paper, 
parchment,  or  a  roll  of  any  material  used  to  write  upon, 
and  hence,  a  book  or  treatise  :  cf.  F.  libelle.]  1.  A  brief 
writing  of  any  kind,  esp.  a  declaration,  bill,  certificate,  re¬ 
quest,  supplication,  etc.  Obs. 

A  libel  of  forsaking  [divorcement].  Wycliffe  (Matt.  v.  81). 

2.  Any  public  defamatory  writing,  esp.  in  the  form  of  a 
handbill,  circular,  or  the  like;  a  lampoon.  Obs.  or  R. 

3.  Law.  Any  statement  or  representation,  published  with¬ 
out  just  cause  or  excuse,  expressed  either  in  print  or  in 
writing,  or  by  pictures,  effigies,  or  other  signs,  tending  to 
expose  another  to  public  hatred,  contempt,  or  ridicule; 
defamation  of  a  person  by  means  of  written  statements, 
pictures,  or  other  visible  signs ;  in  a  more  extended  sense, 
the  publication  of  such  writings,  pictures,  or  the  like,  as 
are  of  a  blasphemous,  treasonable,  seditious,  or  obscene 
character  ;  also,  the  act,  tort,  or  crime  of  publishing  such 
a  statement  or  representation.  A  libel  upon  a  person  is  a 
tort,  and  as  such  is  ground  for  a  civil  action  for  damages  ; 
when  malicious  it  is  a  crime  subject  to  indictment  at  com¬ 
mon  law.  The  truth  of  the  libel,  or  the  fact  that  it  was  a 
privileged  communication,  or  fair  comment  (on  public 
acts  of  public  men),  is  a  defense  in  a  civil  action  ;  and  by 
statute  a  proper  apology  is  a  defense  in  some  jurisdictions 
in  case  of  newspaper  libels.  In  criminal  prosecutions  the 
truth  of  the  libel  is  not  a  defense  at  common  law,  but  is 
now  by  statute  generally  a  defense  in  certain  cases.  See 

PRIVILEGED  COMMUNICATION,  PUBLI8H,  SLANDER. 

Libel  is  said  to  violate  not  only  the  right  of  an  individual  not 
to  he  defamed,  but  also  the  right  of  the  state  that  no  incentive 
shall  be  given  to  a  breach  of  the  peace.  T.  E.  Holland. 

4.  Law.  In  Civil-law  practice,  and  in  that  of  admiralty 
and  ecclesiastical  courts,  the  written  statement  made  by 
the  plaintiff  of  his  cause  of  action,  and  of  the  relief  he 


seeks.  Cf.  declaration.  In  criminal  cases  in  Scots  law 
the  libel  is  the  part  of  the  indictment,  or  formerly  of  the 
criminal  letters,  stating  the  grounds  of  the  charge,  and 
once,  also,  the  punishment  attached  to  tl>e  offense.  The 
ecclesiastical  use  of  libel  and  libelant  for  the  complaint 
and  the  complainant  in  divorce  proceedings  is  often  used 
in  the  secular  courts.  Cf.  libellary. 

5  Loosely,  any  defamatory  statement,  in  writing  or  oral ; 
also,  any  representation  or  suggestion  of  a  person  or  ma¬ 
terial  or  immaterial  thing  that  conveys  an  unjustly  unfa¬ 
vorable  impression  of  him  or  it ;  as,  the  photograph  is  a 
libel  on  Miss  X  ;  this  account  of  New  York  is  a  libel. 
li'bel,  i».  t. ;  li'beled  (-beld)  or  li'belled  ;  li'bel-ing  or 
li'bel-ling.  1.  To  defame,  or  expose  to  public  hatred, 
contempt,  or  ridicule,  by  a  writing,  picture,  sign,  etc. ; 
to  make  or  publish  a  libel  against. 

Some  wicked  wits  have  libeled  all  the  fair.  Pope. 
2.  Law.  To  proceed  against  by  filing  a  libel,  as  against  a 
ship  or  goods  ;  also,  to  allege  or  set  up  in  a  libel, 
li'bel,  v.  i.  1.  To  spread  defamation  ;  —  with  against,  on, 
or  by.  Obs. 

2.  Law.  To  institute  proceedings  by  a  libel,  or  complaint, 
li'bel-ant,  li'bel-lant  (ll'bel-Snt),  n.  1.  One  who  insti¬ 
tutes  a  suit  by  a  libel.  See  libel,  n.,  4. 

2.  One  who  makes  or  publishes  a  libel ;  a  libeler. 
li  bel  ee',  li  bel-lee'  (ll'bel-e'),  n.  Law.  One  against  whom 
a  libel  has  been  filed ;  —  corresponding  to  defendant  m 
common  law. 


LE  BANGLE.  [LYARD.I 

llard.  Obs.  or  dial.  Eng.  var.  of  | 
liard  (lyir),  n.  [F.]  See  coin. 
li-ard'  (lC-iird'),  n.  [F.  dial.,  a 
kind  of  poplar,  in  OF.  gray.] 
The  balsam  poplar.  Canada. 
Liatico,  n.  [It.  liatico ,  aleatico .] 
A  Tuscan  red  wine.  Obs. 
Li-a'tris  (11-a'trTs),  n.  [NL.,  of 
unknown  origin.]  Bot  Syn.  of 
Lacinarfa. 

lib.  7i.  Sf  v.  i.  Sleep.  Obs.  Slang. 
lib,  v.  t.  [Cf.  glib  to  geld.]  To 
castrate  ;  geld.  Obs.  or  Scot.  Sc 
Dial.  Eng. 

lib.  Abbr.  Liber  (L.,  book) ; 
librarian;  library,  [(money). I 
lib.  Ob8.abbr.of  Li br.f, pounds | 
lib'a  ment  (llb'a-im'nt),  n.  [L. 
libaijnentum.']  Libation.  Ar¬ 
chaic. 

lib  a-nif'er-ous  <-nTf'5r-t7s),  a. 
[L.  libanus  incense  -f  -ferous.] 
Libanophorous. 

lib'a-no-man-cy  (lYb'd-no-mfin- 
sT),  n.  [Gr.  Ai/3ayos  incense  -f 
-mancy. J  Dh'ination  by  burning 
incense.  Obs.  or  R. 
lib  a-noph'o-rou8  (-nCf'S-rtts), 
a.  [Gr.  Ai/3avo (ftopos,  fr.  Ai/3a- 
uo?  incense  +  -$opo5  bearing, 
fr.  <t>epe tv  to  bear.]  Yielding, 
or  producing,  incense, 
lib  a-no'tis,  lib  a-n o'tus.  n. 
Frankincense.  Obs. 
lib'  a-no-toph  'o-rous  ( -nf»-t5f 'fi¬ 
nis),  a.  [Gr.  Ai/3aywTO</)6pos; 
Ai/SavtoTo?  incense  -I-  -^opos 
bearing.]  Libanophorous. 


li'bant  (lT'brtnt),  a.  [L.  libans, 
p.  pr.  of  libare  to  taste,  tcu«h.j 
Sipping  ;  touching  lightly.  R- 
Lib'a-nns  (1  T  b'a-n  u  s).  Bib 
Var.  of  Lebanon. 
libard.  t  leopard. 
li-bate' (lT-bat';  li'bat), v.i.  To 
pour  out  a  libation.  Rare. 
li'ba-to-ry  (ll'bd-tfi-rY),  n.  [L. 
libatorium.']  A  vessel  for  pour¬ 
ing  libations.  D.  Rib.  [bation.l 
li'ba-to-ry,  a.  Of  or  pert,  to  li-l 
libatour,  n.  Libation.  Obs. 
Li-ba'vi-U8  (l  Y-b  a'v  Y-r  s).  n 
[After  A.  Libartu*  (d.  1616),  Ger¬ 
man  chemist.]  =  fuming  liq¬ 
uor  of  Libavius.  [leopard. I 
lib'bard.  Obs.  or  archaic  var.  of  I 
lib'bege.  w.  [From  lib  to  sleep.] 
A  bed.  Obs.  Slang. 
lib'ber,  v.  [From  lib  to  cas¬ 
trate.]  One  who  gelds  or  cas¬ 
trates.  Obs.  or  Dial.  Etig. 
libberla.  A  cudgel.  Obs.  Sent. 
lib 'bet.  Scot.  p.  p.  of  lib.  to 
peld. 

lib'bet.  n.  A  billet ;  a  stick  or 
club.  Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 
lib'bet,  7i.  A  flap  ;  a  hanging 
strip  ;  a  rng.  Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 
lib'bra  (15n'br&),  n,  [It]  :*“<■»• 
weight.  Table. 

li'beld.  Libeled.  R.  Sp.  [libels. I 
li'bel-er.  li'bel-ler.  n.  One  who  I 
li'bel-ist.  li'bel-list.  n.  A  libeler. 
li'bel-ize.  lib'el-iize,  v.  t.  To 

libel.  Obs. 

II  li-bel'la  (lT-b?l'd).  n.  [L.,  dim. 
of  libra  balance.  See  level,  ti.] 
A  small  balance  ;  also,  a  level¬ 
ing  instrument. 


ale,  senate,  c&re,  Am,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofa ;  eve,  £vent,  find,  recent,  maker;  ice,  Ill;  old,  6bey,  orb,  6dd,  s5ft,  connect ;  use,  unite,  urn,  up,  circus,  menu  ; 

||  Foreign  Word.  i  Obsolete  Variant  of.  +  combined  with.  =  equals. 
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ll'bel-la-ry  (li'bel-a-rT),  a.  [Cf.  LL.  libellarius .]  Pertain¬ 
ing  to,  or  making  use  of,  a  libel  or  libels. 

Li  bel-lull -dae  (li'b^-lu'lt-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  fr.  the  generic 
name  Libellula,  perh.  fr.  L.libella  level,  with  ref.  tothehori- 
zontal  extension  of  the  wings.]  Zool.  A  family  of  dragon 
flies,  comprising  in  older  classifications  all  the  dragon  flies, 
and  coextensive  with  the  order  Odonata.  In  most  recent 
classifications  it  is  used  in  a  restricted  sense,  but  still  designates  a 
large  family,  whose  members  are  of  large  or  medium  size  and  com¬ 
monly  have  the  abdomen  of  somewhat  triangular  cross  section. 
The  wings,  which  often  have  dark  bands  or  markings,  are  held 
horizontally  when  at  rest.  Li-bel'lu-la  (ll-b51'n-ld),  a  Linnaean 
genus  which  in  old  classifications  included  all  the  dragon  flies,  is 
the  type.  —  li-bel'lu-lid  (lT-bC-l'Cl-lYd),  n—  li-bel'lu-loid  (-loid),  «. 

li'bel  ous.  li'bel  lous  (li'bel-ws),  a.  Including  or  involving 
a  libel ;  defamatory.  —  li'bel-OUS  ly,  li'bel  lous  ly,  adv. 

Li'ber  (li'ber),  n.  [L.]  Rom.  Relig.  An  ancient  Italian 
god  of  fructification  (perh.  orig.  Jupiter  Liber)  and,  after 
his  identification  with  Bacchus,  of  the  grape.  A  feminine 
Lib'er-a  (lib'er-a)  (see  Ceres)  wa3  associated  with  him,  their 
festival,  the  Lib  er-a'li-a  (-a'li-d),  falling  on  March  17. 

lib'er-al  (lTb'er-dl),  a.  [F.  liberal ,  L.  fibera/is,  from  liber 
free.  Cf.  deliver.]  1.  Befitting,  or  worthy  of,  a  man  of 
free  birth  ;  free  ;  not  servile  or  mean  ;  not  restricted ; 
esp.,  not  narrowly  restricted  by  pecuniary  or  utilitarian 
considerations;  as,  a  liberal  manner.  “ Liberal  educa¬ 
tion.”  Macaulay.  “The  liberal  arts.”  S/tak. 

2.  Bestowing  in  a  large  and  noble  way,  as  a  freeman  ; 

generous  ;  bounteous ;  open-handed  ;  as,  a  liberal  giver. 
“  Liberal  of  praise.”  Bacon. 

3.  Bestowed  in  a  large  way  ;  hence,  abundant ;  bounti¬ 
ful  ;  ample ;  large ;  as,  a  liberal  gift ;  a  liberal  discharge 
of  matter  ;  a  libera!  otter. 

His  wealth  doth  warrant  a  liberal  dower.  Shak. 

4.  Free  from  restraint ;  uncontrolled  ;  hence,  regardless 

of  legal  or  moral  restraints  ;  licentious.  Obs.  or  Archaic. 
“  Most  like  a  liberal  villain.”  Shak. 

5  Not  strict  or  rigorous  ;  not  confined  or  restricted  to  the 
literal  sense ;  free  ;  as,  a  liberal  translation  of  a  classic,  or 
a  liberal  construction  of  law  or  of  language. 

6.  Not  narrow  or  contracted  in  mind ;  broad-minded ; 
catholic;  free  from  bigotry. 

7-  Not  bound  by  authority,  orthodox  tenets,  or  established 
forms  in  political  or  religious  philosophy ;  independent  in 
opinion  ;  not  conservative;  inclined  to  welcome  new  ideas; 
friendly  to  suggestions,  or  experiments,  of  reform  in  the 
constitution  or  administration  of  government ;  often,  spe¬ 
cif.,  having  tendency  toward  democratic  or  republican,  as 
distinguished  from  monarchical  or  aristocratic,  forms;  as, 
liberal  thinkers;  liberal  Christians ;  liberal  ideas  in  politics: 
hence  [ca^>.],  adopted  as  the  designation  of  political  parties 
in  some  countries,  notably  England.  In  England  the  desig¬ 
nation  of  Liberal  was  first  applied  in  the  first  quarter  of  the 
19th  century  to  the  more  radical  element  in  the  Whig  party, 
with  an  implication  of  reproach,  but  soon  supplanted  Whig 
both  as  adjective  and  noun,  as,  about  1830,  Conservative 
supplanted  Tory ,  the  earlier  names  being  reserved  for  the 
more  conservative  minority  in  each  party.  See  conserva¬ 
tive,  a .,  3,  radical,  Tory,  Whig. 

Respectable  politicians  usually  lay  claim  to  both  names;  thus  n 
Conservative  government  “professes  to  pursue  a  truly  liberal 
policy  ;  ”  and  a  Liberal  government  assures  us  that  its  measures 
are  “  conservative  in  the  best  sense  of  the  word.”  T.  Rateii/h. 

I  confess  I  see  nothing  liberal  in  the  “  order  of  thoughts,"  as 
Hobbes  elsewhere  expresses  it.  J/azlitt. 

A  cheerful  Christian  from  the  liberal  fold.  O.  W.  Holmes. 
Syn.  — Liberal,  generous,  bountiful,  munificent.  As 
applied  to  giving,  liberal  suggests  freedom  or  abundance, 
generous  emphasizes  the  idea  of  warm-hearted  readiness 
to  give ;  as?  a  liberal  (cf.  a  generous)  provision  for  one’s 
needs ;  a  liberal  offer,  a  generous  portion.  Liberal  also 
suggests  freedom  from  prejudice  or  narrowness  ;  generous , 
magnanimity,  esp.  in  judging  ;  as,  liberal  opinions,  liberal 
in  one’s  religious  views  ;  a  generous  opponent  ;  44  He  was 
the  most  generous  man  I  have  ever  known  ;  the  most  for¬ 
ward  to  praise  what  he  thought  good,  the  most  willing  to 
admire,  the  most  free  from  all  thought  of  himself  in  prais¬ 
ing  and  admiring”  (M.  Arnold).  Bountiful  suggests 
abounding  liberality ;  munificent,  splendid  or  princely 
generosity  ;  as, 44  a  worthy  gentleman  ...  as  bountiful  as 
mines  of  India  ”  (Shak.) ;  44  Lady  Bountiful  ”  ( Farquhar ) ; 
a  munificent  endowment.  See  plentiful,  profuse. 
liberal  arts  ( artes  liberates ,  the  higher  arts,  which,  among 
the  Romans,  only  freemen  were  permitted  to  pursue), 
in  the  Middle  Ages,  the  seven  branches  of  learning,  —  gram¬ 
mar,  logic,  rhetoric,  arithmetic,  geometry,  music,  and  as¬ 
tronomy.  In  modern  times  the  liberal  arts  include  the 
sciences,  philosophy,  history,  etc.,  which  compose  the 
course  of  academical  or  collegiate  education.  Hence,  de¬ 
grees  in  the  arts ;  master  and  bachelor  of  arts.  —  L.  Conserv¬ 
ative,  a  progressive  member  of  the  Conservative  party. 
Hence,  L.  Conservatism.  —  L.  Imperialism,  a  term  used  to  des¬ 
ignate  their  political  principles  by  some  English  Liberals 
who  are  opposed  to  home  rule  for  Ireland  and  who  in  gen¬ 
eral  agree  with  the  imperialistic  views  of  the  Conserva¬ 
tives.  They  do  not  form  a  recognized  party.  Hence,  L.  Im¬ 
perialist.  —  L.  party.  See  def .  7,  above.  —  L.  Republican  party, 
IJ.  S.  Hist .,  a  party  composed  of  former  Republicans  not 
in  accord  with  President  Grant’s  first  administration,  who 
in  1872  nominated  Horace  Greeley  and  B.  Gratz  Brown  for 
President  and  Vice  President.  These  nominees  were  in¬ 
dorsed  by  the  Democrats, but  were  defeated,  receiving  only 
63  electoral  votes  to  286  for  U.  S.  Grant  and  Henry  Wilson, 
nominated  by  the  Republicans.  —  L.  Unionist,  one  of  a  large 
group  of  members  of  the  Liberal  party  in  England  which 
in  1886  refused  to  follow  the  lead  of  Gladstone  in  the  mat¬ 
ter  of  home  rule  for  Ireland.  Fora  time  the  Liberal  Union 
party  had  an  independent  organization,  but  later  its  mem¬ 
bers  joined,  or  habitually  acted  with,  the  Conservatives. 
Hence,  L.  Unionism. 

lib'er-al  (lib'er-al),  n.  One  liberal  in  thought  or  princi¬ 
ples  ;  one  who  favors  greater  freedom  in  political  or  reli¬ 


gious  matters  ;  specif,  [cap.],  in  politics,  esp.  in  England, 
a  member  of  the  Liberal  party.  See  liberal,  a.,  7. 
lib'er-al-ism  (llb'er-al-Iz’m),  7i.  [Cf.  F.  liber  alisme."]  Lib¬ 
eral  principles  and  theories  ;  the  principles  of  the  liberals  in 
politics  or  religion;  specif,  [cap.],  the  principles  of  the  Lib¬ 
eral  party,  —  llb'er  al-ist,  m  —  lib  er  al  is'tic  (  Ts'tlk),  a. 
llb'er-al'i-ty  (-51'T-tT),  n.  ;  pi.  -ties  (-tlz).  [F.  liberalite, 

L.  liberalitas .]  1.  Quality  or  state  of  being  liberal  in  giv¬ 

ing,  granting,  or  yielding ;  generosity ;  as,  the  liberality 
of  a  gift  or  giver. 

2.  A  gift ;  a  gratuity  ;  as,  a  prudent  man  will  not  impover¬ 
ish  himself  by  his  liberalities. 

3  Quality  or  state  of  being  liberal  in  mind  ;  broad-mind¬ 
edness  ;  catholicity  ;  lack  of  bigotry  or  prejudice. 

4.  Liberalism  or  liberals  collectively.  Rare.  Oxf.  E.  D. 
lib  er  al  i  za'tion  (-#l-T-za'shan ;  -i-za'shftn),  n.  Act  of 
liberalizing,  or  condition  of  being  liberalized, 
lib'er  al  ize  (llb'er-dl-iz),  v.  t.  &  i. ;  -ized  (-izd) ;  -iz'ing 
(-iz'Tng).  [Cf.  F.  liber aliseY.]  1.  To  make,  or  become, 
liberal  ;  to  free,  or  become  or  be  free,  from  narrow  views 
or  prejudices;  to  enlarge  scope,  range,  or  freedom  in. 

To  open  and  to  liberalize  the  mind.  Burke. 

2  To  make  or  be  liberal  in  political  affiliation  or  sympathy, 
lib'er-ate  (-at),  v.  t. ;  -at'ed  (-at'6d) ;  -at'ing  (-at'Ing). 
[L.  liberatus,  p.  p.  of  liberare  to  free,  fr.  liber  free.  See 
liberal,  a.;  cf.  deliver.]  1.  To  release  from  restraint 
or  bondage  ;  to  set  at  liberty  ;  to  free  ;  as,  to  liberate  a 
slave  or  prisoner ;  to  liberate  the  mind  from  prejudice. 

2.  To  disengage  ;  to  separate  ;  to  free  from  combination  ; 
as,  to  liberate  gases. 

Syn.  — Deliver,  emancipate,  manumit,  free.  See  release. 
lib  er  a'tion  (-a'slrnn),  n.  [L.  liberatio :  cf.  F.  liberation. 
Cf.  livraison.]  A  liberating  ;  state  of  being  liberated, 
lib  er-a'tion  ism  (-Tz’m),  n.  Principles  or  theories  of  those 
opposed  to  a  state,  or  established,  church  and  who,  esp.  in 
England,  advocate  disestablishment.  —  lib'er-a'tion-ist,  n. 
liiyer-a  tor  (lTb'er-a'ter),  n.  [L.]  One  who  liberates  ;  a 
deliverer. — Liberator,  the.  a  A  surname  giveu  to:  (1)  Si¬ 
mon  Bolivar  (1783-1830),  who  established  the  independence 
of  Peru  and  other  Spanish  colonies  of  South  America.  (2) 
Daniel  O'Connell  ( 177 .">-1847),  a  celebrated  Irish  political 
agitator,  from  his  endeavors  to  bring  about  a  repeal  of  the 
Articles  of  Parliamentary  Union  between  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland,  b  A  celebrated  antislavery  newspaper  con¬ 
ducted  by  William  Lloyd  Garrison  and  issued  weekly  from 
1831  to  1865.  —  L.  Czar,  Alexander  II.,  who  in  1861  emanci¬ 
pated  the  serfs.  —  L.  of  Italy,  Giuseppe  Garibaldi  (1807-82), 
who  devoted  his  life  to  Italian  independence  and  unity. 
Li-be'ri-an  (11-be'rT-an),  a.  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  designat¬ 
ing,  Liberia.  —  n.  A  native  or  citizen  of  Liberia, 
lib  er-0  mo'tor  (lib'er-o-mo'ter),  a.  Physiol.  Liberating 
motor  energy;  as,  a  liberomotor  nerve  ganglion, 
lib  er-ta'ri-an  (lib'er-ta'ri-an  ;  115),  n.  One  who  holds 
to  the  doctrine  of  free  will:  also,  one  who  upholds  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  liberty,  esp.  individual  liberty  of  thought  and  ac¬ 
tion.  —  lib'er-ta'ri-an,  a.  —  lib  er-ta'ri-an-ism  (-Tz’m),n. 
li-ber'ti-cid'al  (lT-bfir'ti-sid'al :  ITb'er-tT-),  li-ber'ti-cide 
(-sid),  a.  Destroying,  or  tending  to  destroy,  liberty, 
li  ber'tl  cide  (-sid  ;  277),  n.  [L.  liberlas  liberty  -J-  -cide : 
cf.  F.  liberiicide. ]  1.  The  destruction  of  liberty. 

2.  A  destroyer  of  liberty. 

lib'er-tln-age  (llb'er-tln-aj),  n.  [Cf.  F.  libertinage.  See 
libertine.]  1.  Libertinism  in  conduct. 

Ana  then  libertinage ,  disease,  the  grave.  R.  Browning. 
2.  Libertinism  in  religious  thought ;  freetliinking. 
lib'er-tine  (-tin),  n.  [L.  libertinus  freedman,  fr.  libertus 
one  made  free,  fr.  liber  free  :  cf.  F.  libertin.  See  liberal.] 

1.  Rom.  Antiq.  A  manumitted  slave;  a  freedman;  also, 
the  son  of  a  freedman. 

2.  [cap.]  Eccl.  Hist.  Oue  of  an  antinomian  sect  in  the  15tli 
and  early  part  of  the  16th  century,  who  rejected  many  of 
the  customs  and  decencies  of  life,  and  at  one  time  practiced 
community  of  goods  and  of  women. 

3.  A  freethinker; — used  derogatorily.  Obs.  or  R. 

4.  One  free  from  restraint;  one  who  acts  according  to  his 
impulses  and  desires;  now,  specif.,  one  who  gives  rein  to 
lust ;  a  rake  ;  a  debauchee. 

Like  a  puffed  and  reckless  libertine , 

Himself  the  primrose  path  of  dalliance  treads.  Shak. 
lib'er-tine  (-till),  a.  [L.  libertinus  of  a  freedman  :  cf.  F. 
libertin.  See  libertine,  n.]  1.  Manumitted  ;  freed  from 
slavery.  Obs.  or  Hist. 

2.  Freetliinking  in  religion; — used  derogatorily.  Obs.  or  R. 

3.  Free  from  restraint;  uncontrolled.  Obs.  or  R. 

You  are  too  much  libertine.  Beau,  tf  FI. 

4.  Dissolute  ;  licentious  ;  profligate  ;  loose  in  morals, 
lib'er-tin-ism  (-tln-Tz’m),  n.  1.  The  state  of  a  libertine, 

or  freedman  ;  freedom  from  restraint ;  liberty.  Rare. 

2.  Licentious  conduct ;  debauchery;  lewdness. 

3.  Freedom  of  thought,  principle,  or  opinion  in  religious 
matters,  regarded  as  excessive  or  blameworthy;  irreligion  ; 
freeth  inking.  Obsoles. 

lib'er-ty  (ITb'er-tT),  n.  ;  pi.  -ties  (-tlz).  [ME.  liberie ,  F. 
liberte ,  fr.  L.  libertas ,  fr.  liber  free.  See  liberal.]  1.  State 
or  fact  of  being  a  free  person  ;  exemption  from  subjection 
to  the  will  of  another  claiming  ownership  of  the  person  or 
services ;  freedom  ;  —  opposed  to  slavery,  serfdom ,  bondage , 
subjection ,  etc. 

Delivered  fro  the  bondage  of  corruption  into  the  glorious  lib¬ 
erty  of  the  eons  of  God.  -  Bible,  1551  (Rom.  viii.  21). 

2.  The  state,  or  the  sum  of  the  rights  and  immunities,  of 
those  whose  rights  and  privileges  are  protected  by  an  or¬ 
ganized  civil  community  (civil  liberty),  or  of  those  who  are 
invested  with  the  right  effectually  to  share  in  framing  and 
conducting  the  government  under  which  they  are  politi¬ 


cally  organized  (political  liberty),  or  of  those  who  are  free 
from  external  restraint  in  the  exercise  of  the  righto  that 
are  considered  as  without  the  province  of  a  government 
to  control  (individual  liberty).  Individual  liberty  under 
modern  constitutional  governments  in  general  involves 
freedom  of  the  person  in  going  and  coming  (personal  liberty), 
equality  before  the  courts,  security  of  private  property, 
freedom  of  opinion  and  its  expression,  and  freedom  ol 
conscience. 

They  that  can  give  up  essential  liberty  to  obtain  a  little  tempo¬ 
rary  safety  deserve  neither  liberty  nor  safety.  B.  Franklin. 

3.  Freedom  from  external  restraint  or  compulsion  ;  power 
to  do  as  one  pleases ;  also,  with  of  and  to,  leave,  permis¬ 
sion,  or  opportunity  ;  as,  the  liberty  of  the  air  ;  liberty  to 
come  and  go  ;  large  liberty  of  action. 

There  is  full  liberty  of  feasting.  Shak. 

4.  The  power  of  choice  ;  freedom  from  necessity;  freedom 
from  compulsion  or  constraint  in  willing. 

This/iberty  of  judgment  did  not  of  necessity  lead  to  lawless¬ 
ness.  ,/.  A.  Symonds. 

5  A  privilege  or  license  in  violation  of  the  laws  of  strict 
etiquette  or  propriety ;  as,  to  permit,  or  take,  a  liberty  ; 
he  would  not  venture  so  great  a  liberty. 

6.  The  place  within  which  certain  immunities  are  enjoyed, 
or  jurisdiction  is  exercised;  specif.,  in  England,  any  of 
certain  districts  within  which  by  grant  from  the  crown  the 
exclusive  privilege,  or  franchise,  of  executing  legal  process 
was  vested  in  one  or  more  persons,  exempting  them  from 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  sheriff.  Under  the  Sheriff  ’s  Act,  1SS7,  s.  34, 
these  liberties  arc  recognized,  but  are  placed  under  the  supervi¬ 
sion  of  the  sheriff,  who  in  certain  cases  may  be  ordered  to  exe¬ 
cute  a  writ. 

Brought  forth  into  some  public  or  open  place  within  the  lib¬ 
erty  of  the  city,  and  there  .  .  .  burned.  Fuller. 

7  Privilege ;  exemption ;  franchise ;  right  or  immunity 
enjoyed  by  prescription  or  by  grant ;  as,  the  liberties  of  the 
commercial  cities  of  Europe. 

8  A  certain  amount  of  freedom  ;  permission  to  go  freely 
within  certain  limits ;  also,  the  place  or  limits  within 
which  such  freedom  is  exercised ;  as,  the  liberties  of  a 
prison. 

9.  Man.  An  upward  curve  in  a  bit  to  accommodate  the 
tongue  ;  the  port ;  —  called  also  liberty  of  the  tongue.  Rare. 

10.  Naut.  Permission  to  go  on  shore  for  a  holiday  granted 
to  a  sailor,  esp.  in  the  navy. 

Syn.  —  Leave,  permission,  license.  See  freedom. 
at  liberty,  a  Unconfined ;  free  ;  as,  they  set  the  captive 
at  liberty,  b  At  leisure;  unoccupied  or  unused;  as,  he 
will  be  at  liberty  presently,  c  Free  (to  do  something);  as, 
he  is  at  liberty  to  say  what  he  thinks. —  at  one’s  (or  some 
one’s)  1.,  at  one’s  will  or  choice.  Obs.  —  L.  Enlightening 
the  World,  a  colossal  bronze  statue  on  Bedloe  Island  in 
New  York  harbor,  the  work  of  the  French  sculptor  Bar¬ 
tholdi  and  the  gift  of  the  French  people  to  the  United 
States.  It  is  the  figure  of  a  woman  bearing  a  torch  aloft 
in  her  right  hand,  is  151  feet  high,  and  rests  on  a  granite 
pedestal  155  feet  high,  provided  by  popular  subscription 
in  the  United  States.  The  statue,  wliich  was  designed  to 
commemorate  the  hundredth  anniversary  of  American 
independence,  was  placed  in  position  in  1885  and  unveiled 
in  1886.  —  1.  of  the  press,  the  free  right  of  publishing  books, 
pamphlets,  pr  papers,  without  previous  restraint  or  cen¬ 
sorship,  subject  only  to  punishment  for  libelous,  seditious, 
or  morally  pernicious  matters. 

lib'er-ty(llb'er-tl),  a.  Designating  a  kind  of  thin,  soft,  sat¬ 
in-finished  silk ;  —  so  called  from  the  name  of  the  inventor. 

Liberty  Bell.  The  famous  bell  of  the  Philadelphia  State 
House  (Independence  Hall),  which 
was  rung  when  the  Continental  Con¬ 
gress  declared  the  independence  of 
the  United  States,  in  1776.  It  was 
orig.  cast  in  England,  was  recast  in 
Philadelphia  in  1753.  and  upon  it  are 
the  words  “Proclaim  liberty 
throughout  all  the  land,  to  all  the 
inhabitants  thereof.”  It  was  cracked 
in  1835. 

liberty  cap  The  Roman  pi  Ileus,  or 
limp,  close-fitting  cap  shaped  some¬ 
what  like  the  half  of  an  egg,  which 
was  given  to  a  slave  at  his  manumis¬ 
sion.  It  was  adopted  as  the  cap  of 
the  French  Revolutionists,  and  is 
often  used  as  a  symbol  of  liberty  on 
flag  poles,  on  the  head  of  the  figure  Liberty  Bell, 
of  the  goddess  of  liberty,  etc. 

Liberty  party.  U.  S.  Hist,  a  The  party,  in  the  early  days 
of  the  American  Revolution,  which  favored  independence 
of  England,  b  A  political  party  organized  in  1839-40  whose 
chief  principle  was  the  abolition  of  slavery.  It  nominated 
candidates  for  President  and  Vice  President  in  1840, 
1844,  and  1848,  but  gradually  became  submerged  in  the  Free- 
soil,  and  later  the  Republican,  party. 

liberty  pole.  A  tall  flagstaff  surmountod  by  a  liberty  cap, 
the  flag  of  a  republic,  or  other  symbol  of  liberty. 

liberty  tree.  A  tree  ill  some  public  place  dedicated  to 
liberty  ;  esp.  [rap.],  in  American  history,  an  elm  tree  which 
formerly  stood  on  Washington  Street  in  Boston,  Mass., 
and  on  which  unpopular  persons  were  hanged  in  effigy 
during  the  Stamp  Act  agitation. 

li-beth'en-ite  (lT-bSth'?n-it),  n.  [From  Libethen ,  in  Hun¬ 
gary,  where  it  was  first  found.]  Min.  An  olive-green  or¬ 
thorhombic  mineral,  occurring  in  small  prismatic  crystals, 
or  in  globular  or  reniform  masses.  It  is  a  basic  phosphate 
of  copper,  Cu3(P04)2-Cu(0H)2.  H.,  4.  Sp.  gr.,  3.6-3.8. 

li  bid'i  nous  (lt-bTd'T-nws),  a.  [L.  libidinosus ,  fr.  libido, 
libidinis ,  pleasure,  desire,  lust,  fr.  libel,  lubet,  it  pleases: 
cf.  F.  libidineux.  See  lief.]  Having  lustful  desires  ;  char¬ 
acterized  by  lewdness  ;  lustful ;  lascivious. 

Syn.  — Lewd,  lustful,  lascivious,  unchaste,  impure,  sen¬ 
sual,  licentious,  lecherous,  salacious. 

—  li  bid'i  nous-ly,  adv.  —  li-bid'i nous-ness,  n. 


li'bel-lant.  Yar.  of  libelant. 
li'bel  late,  n.  [See  libel  ; -ate, 
3.1  Law.  A  libellee.  Obs. 
libel-lat'ic  (ll'be-l&t'Yk),  n.  [L. 
pi.  libellatici,  fr.  libellus.  See 
libel.)  Eccl.  Hist.  An  early 
Christian  who  obtained  by  brib¬ 
ery  or  otherwise  a  forged  or  gen¬ 
uine  magistrate’s  certificate  of 
worship  of  the  heathen  gods,  to 
protect  himself  from  persecu¬ 
tion.  Oxf.  E.  D.  [ous.  Obs.  I 
li  bel-lat'ic.  a.  Libeling:  libel- 1 
li'bel-lee.  li'bel-liBt,  li'bel-lize. 
etc.  Vnrs.  of  libelee,  etc. 
li-ben'tious-ly.  at/r.  [L.  libens, 
-entis,  p.  pr.l  Willinglv.  0->s. 
U'ben-tU'ai-mal-ly,  a  dv.  [L. 
libentissintus ,  superl.  of  libens 
willing  -f  -al  +  -ly.']  Most  will¬ 
ingly.  Obs. 


li'ber  (lT'b<T*r),  n.  [L.  See  libel.] 
Bot.  =  b  a  st.  Rare  or  Obsoles. 
li'ber  (lT'b5n.  n. ;  pi.  libri 
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lib'er-al-ly,  adv.  of  liberal. 
lib'er-al-ness,  n.  See -ness. 
lib'er-ate,  a.  IL.  liberatus,  p.  p.] 
Liberated  ;  free.  Archaic. 
lib  er-a'te  (lYb'er-a'te),  n.  [LL., 
deliver  ye,  in  \j., free.)  Eng.  Law. 
Any  of  several  obsolete  writs. 
Liberation  Society.  The  popu¬ 
lar  name  of  the  “  Society  for  the 
Liberation  of  Religion  from 
State  Patronage  and  Control,” 
in  England,  which  advocates 
disestablishment, 
lib'er-a- tive  (1 T  b'S  r-ft-t  Y  v),  a. 
Liberating,  or  tending  towards 
liberation.  Rare. 
lib  'er-a-to-ry  (-d-tfi-rY),  a .  Tend¬ 
ing.  or  serving,  to  liberate.  Rare. 
lib'er-a  tress  (-aOrgs),  lib  er-a'- 
trice  (-a'trYs),  liber-a'trix 
(-trlks),  n.  A  female  liberator. 


|l  li  be-ra'vi  a'ni-mam  me'am 

(lYb'P-ra'vT  &n'Y-mflm).  [L.)  I 
have  freed(or  relieved)my  mind, 
liber  cell.  Bot.  A  bast  cell, 
liberde.  leopard. 

H  li'be-ri  co-lo'ni  (lTb'P-rY  kA- 
lS'nT).  [L.,  free  coloni.]  See 
colonus. 

liberos.  n.pl.  [L.,  acc.  case  of 
liber i.]  Children.  Obs.  Scot. 

II  liber- tad'  y  or 'den  (le'ber- 
tatfc'  e  dr'dan  ;  133, 140).  [Sp.l 
Libertv  and  order  ;  — motto  of 
Colombia. 

|j  li-ber'tas  et  na-ta'le  so'lum. 

[L.]  Liberty  and  native  land, 
lib'er-tin  Libertine.  Ref.  Sp. 
IffLer-tin'i-ty,  n.  Libertinism. 
Obs. 

libertlnous.  a.  Libertine.  Obs. 
||  li  ber-ti'nusnYb'fr-tl'nus),  n.; 


pi.  -N i  (-nT).  [L.]  Rom.  Law. 
A  freedman  in  relation  to  the 
state.  See  freedman. 
lib'er-tism  (1  Y  b'?  r  t  Y  z’m),  n. 
Libertinism.  Rare. 

||  li-ber'tus  (lY-b0r't?/s),  w. ;  pi. 
-ti  (-tT).  £L.]  A  Roman  freed¬ 
man  considered  in  relation  to 
his  patron.  See  freedman. 
lib'er-ty,  v.  t.  1.  To  grant  liber¬ 
ties,  or  privileges,  to.  Ohs. 

2.  To  set  free  ;  to  allow  liberty 
to.  Dial.  Eng.  [ertv.| 

Liberty  Bovb.  =  Sons  of  Lib-| 
liberty  hall-  A  place  where  one 
can  do  as  one  likes,  esp.  a  house 
where  a  guest  is  encouraged  to 
indulge  nis  whims. 
Ub'er-ty-le88.  a.  See -less. 
liberty  man.  Xaut.  A  sailor  who 
has  snore  leave. 


liberty  ticket.  Naut.  A  writ¬ 
ten  leave  of  absence  ashore  for  a 
specified  purpose  and  time. 
Note  Rare.  [  Obs.  I 

lib'er-ty- wife',  n.  Mistress. | 
||  li'be-rum  ar-M'tri-um  (lYb'P- 
nlm  ar-blt'rY-um).  [L.]  Free 
will  or  choice. 

|l  li'be-rum  maTi-ta'gi-um 

(mftUT-ta'jY-i/m).  [LL.]  See 
FRANK-MARRIAGE.  f  DIVIDIVI.  I 
lib'i  dib'i.  or  lib'i-div'i.  n.  =| 
li-bid'i-nist  (lY-bYd'Y-nYst),  n. 

t See  libidinous.]  Lecher.  Obs. 
i-bid'i-nos'i-ty  (-nBl'Y-tY),  n. 
Libidinousness.  Rare. 
lib'ken,  lib'kin,  ».  J7i&  sleep  + 
Aren  house.  Oxf.  E.  1).]  A  lodg¬ 
ing  or  sleeping  place.  Old  Slang. 
Lib'nah  (lYb'nri).  Bib. 

Lib'ni  (-nY).  Bib. 


food,  fo'ot ;  out,  oil ;  chai  inr.  thin  ;  nature,  verdure  (250) ;  K  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144) ;  boN  ;  yet ;  zh  =  z  in  aznre.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Guidb. 
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LI  bo-ce'drus  (li'bo-se'drws),  n.  [NL.  ;  cf.  Gr.  XtfSavos 
frankincense  tree,  /ce'6po?  cedar.]  Bot.  A  small  genus  of 
pinaceons  trees,  with  leaves  resembling  those  of  Sequoia , 
but  opposite  ;  the  cone  has  six  scales.  They  are  natives  of 
America,  Asia,  Australia,  etc.;  L.  decurrens ,  the  California 
white  cedar,  is  a  lofty  forest  tree  with  soft  but  durable 
wood.  L.  chilensis  is  the  alerce,  or  Chilean  arborvitae. 
Li'bra  (li'bra),  n.  ;  gen.  Librae  (-bre).  [L.,  a  balance,  the 
Roman  pound.]  Astron.  a  A  southern  zodiacal  con¬ 
stellation  between  Virgo  and  Scorpio,  represented  on 
pictorial  charts  by  a  pair  of  scales ;  the  Balance,  b 
The  seventh  sign  of  the  zodiac,  which  the  sun  enters  at 
the  autumnal  equinox  in  September.  See  sign. 
li-bra'rl-an  (li-bra'ri-du  ;  115),  n.  [See  library.]  1.  One 
who  has  the  care  or  charge  of  a  library. 

2  One  who  copies  manuscript  books.  Obs. 

3.  A  bookseller.  Obs.  ct*  R. 

li'bra- ry  (11'bra-rT),  n. ;  pi.  -ries  (-riz).  [ME.  librairie , 
F.  librairie  bookseller’s  shop,  book  trade,  formerly,  a  li¬ 
brary,  fr.  libraire  bookseller,  L.  iibrarius ,  from  liber  book ; 
cf.  libraria  bookseller’s  shop,  librarium  bookcase.  See 
libel.]  1.  An  apartment,  a  series  of  apartments,  or  a 
building,  devoted  to  a  collection  of  books ;  as,  the  library 
of  a  private  house  or  of  a  club  ;  a  college  library  ;  also,  an 
institution  for  the  custody  and  control  of  a  collection  of 
books  ;  as,  a  city  library  ;  the  Library  of  Congress. 

2.  A  collection  of  books  kept  for  study  or  reading  and  not 
as  merchandise;  as,  a  private  library ;  a  physician’s  li¬ 
brary  ;  a  library  of  mechanics;  —  usually  designating  a  col¬ 
lection  of  considerable  size  or  one  devoted  to  a  given  field. 

3.  A  commercial  establishment  for  the  renting  of  books, 
esp.  on  the  plan  of  a  circulating  library,  or  for  providing 
reading  rooms  and  books  to  patrons. 

4.  A  series  of  books  of  some  similarity  issued  by  the  same 
publisher. 

ll'brate  (ll'brat),  v.  i.  ;  li'brat-ed  (ll'brat-fid)  ;  li'brat- 
ing  (-brat-Tng).  [L.  li.bratus ,  p.  p.  of  librare  to  balance, 
to  make  even,  fr.  libra  balance.  Cf.  level,  deliberate, 
equilibrium.]  To  vibrate  as  a  balance  does  before  resting 
in  equilibrium  ;  hence,  to  be  poised. 

Their  parts  all  tibrate  on  too  nice  a  beam.  Clifton. 
ll'brate,  t>.  t.  To  balance  ;  weigh  ;  cause  to  librate.  Obs. 
ll'brate,  n.  [LL.  librata.  See  libra.]  Eng.  Hist.  The 
value  of  a  pound  a  year  (in  land). 

11  bra'tion  (li-bra'shfin),  n.  [L.  libratio:  cf.  F.  libration.] 

1.  Act  or  state  of  librating,  or  of  being  balanced  or  poised. 

2.  Astron .  A  real  or  apparent  oscillatory  motion,  like  that 
of  a  balance  before  coming  to  rest. 

3.  Act  or  process  of  weighing.  Obs. 

libration  of  the  moon,  a  slow  apparent  axial  swinging  of  the 
visible  half  of  the  moon’s  surface,  causing  parts  near  the 
limb  or  edge  to  be  alternately  visible  and  invisible,  a  L. 
in  longitude  has  a  period  of  a  month,  depending  on  the 
moon’s  place  in  its  elliptic  orbit,  b  L.  in  latitude  is  the 
alternate  disappearance  and  reappearance  of  the  poles,  c 
Diurnal. or parallactic,  libration  is  characterized  by  visibil¬ 
ity  of  narrow  areas  on  the  upper  limb,  at  rising  and  setting, 
and  invisibility  of  corresponding  parts  on  the  lower  limb, 
li'bra-to-ry  (li'brd-t$-rT),  a.  Balancing  ;  moving  like  a 
balance,  as  it  tends  to  an  equipoise  or  level, 
li  bret'tist  (lT-brSt'Tst),  n.  A  libretto  writer. 
li-bret'to(G-brSt'o),  n.  ;  pi.  E.  -tos(-oz),  It.  -ti  (-te).  [It., 
dim.  of  libro  book,  L.  liber.  See  libel.]  Music,  a  The 
text,  or  words,  of  an  opera  or  for  an  extended  piece  of 
music,  b  The  book  containing  the  text, 
li'bri  form  (li'brT-form),  a.  [liber  -j-  -form.']  Bot.  Hav¬ 
ing  the  form  of  liber,  or  resembling  liber,  or  bast, 
libriform  cell,  Bot. ,9.  slender,  thick-walled,  and  often  pitted 
wood  cell,  usually  without  protoplasmic  contents. 
Ll-bur'ni-an  (li-bfir'ni-an),  a.  Of  or  pert,  to  Liburnia,  an 
ancient  country  on  the  northeast  coast  of  the  Adriatic. 
Liburnian  galley,  a  fast,  light,  large-sailed,  sharp-pro  wed 
galley  invented  by  the  Liburnian  pirates  and  used  by  the 
Romans  at  the  battle  of  Actium. 

Lib'y-an  (lTb'T-dn),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  ancient  Libya, 
the  part  of  northern  Africa  west  of  Egypt,  or  its  inhab¬ 
itants  ;  also,  designating,  or  pertaining  to,  the  Hamitic  lan¬ 
guages  spoken  in  this  area.  —  n.  A  native  of  ancient  Libya, 
inhabited  by  Hamitic  peoples,  some  of  whom  are  repre¬ 
sented  in  Egyptian  paintings  (1500-1300  b.  c.)  as  light  of 
skin,  with  blue  eyes  and  reddish  hair ;  also,  the  Libyan 
dialects,  or  one  of  them  (see  Hamitic). 

Libyan  horse,  the  stock  or  race  of  horses  to  which  belong 
the  barb,  the  Arabian,  and  from  which  the  modern  thor¬ 
oughbreds  are  in  part  derived. 

Lib  y-the  i'naB  (-the-i'ne),  n.  pi.  [NL. ;  Gr.  a  Liby¬ 
an,  African  -f  aspect.]  Zool.  A  subfamily  of  nym- 
phalid  butterflies  consisting  of  the  snout  butterflies,  distin¬ 
guished  by  their  long  palpi,  which  they  carry  extended 
in  front  of  the  head.  A  common  North  American  repre¬ 
sentative,  Libythea  bachmanii ,  is  reddish  brown  with  black 
and  white  markings.  Its  larva  feeds  on  the  hackberry. 

Li  ca'ni  a  (H-ka'nT-d),  n.  [NL.,  perh.  fr.  the  Galibi  name 
caligni ,  by  transposition  of  letters.]  Bot.  A  large  genus 
of  rosaceous  trees  having  alternate  simple  leaves  and  small 
panicled  flowers  with  a  1-celled  ovary.  Most  of  the  species 


are  natives  of  the  West  Indies  and  South  America,  many 
of  them  being  noted  for  their  hard  wood.  L.  guianensis  is 
the  Cayenne  rose,  or  pottery-bark  tree, 
license,  li'cence  (li'sens),  n.  [F.  licence ,  L.  licentia ,  fr. 
licere  to  be  permitted.  Cf.  illicit,  leisure.]  1.  Author¬ 
ity  or  liberty  given  to  do  or  forbear  any  act ;  permission 
to  do  something  (specified)  ;  esp.,  a  formal  permission 
from  the  proper  authorities  to  perform  certain  acts  or  to 
carry  on  a  certain  business  which  without  such  permission 
would  be  illegal ;  also,  the  document  embodying  such  per¬ 
mission  ;  as,  a  license  to  preach,  to  practice  medicine,  to 
sell  gunpowder  or  intoxicating  liquors. 

2.  Specif.  :  a  Real  Estate  Law.  An  authority  granted  to 
a  person  to  do  an  act  or  acts  on  the  land  of  another  with¬ 
out  having  an  interest  therein.  A  license  is  not  an  easement. 

A  license,  as  has  been  authoritatively  stated,  “  passeth  no  in¬ 
terest,  nor  alters,  or  transfers  property  in  anything,  but  only 
makes  au  action  lawful  which  without  it  had  been  unlawful'’ 
(Thomas  v.  Sorrell,  Vaughan,  351).  T.  E  Holland. 

b  Patent  Law.  An  authority  to  exercise  one  or  more  of  the 
privileges  secured  by  a  patent. 

3.  Any  permitted  unusual  freedom  of  action;  as,  consid¬ 
erable  license  must  be  allowed  to  a  general  in  the  field. 

4.  Excess  of  liberty  ;  freedom  abused,  or  used  in  con¬ 
tempt  of  law  or  decorum  ;  disregard  of  law  or  propriety. 

License  they  mean  when  they  cry  liberty.  Milton 

5.  That  deviation  from  strict  fact,  form,  or  rule  in  which 
an  artist  or  writer  indulges,  assuming  that  it  will  be  per¬ 
mitted  for  the  sake  of  the  advantage  or  effect  gained  ;  as, 
poetic  license  ;  grammatical  license. 

6.  Leave  to  depart ;  hence,  leave ;  as,  to  take  one’s  li¬ 
cense  of  a  country.  Obs. 

Syn.  —  See  freedom. 

li'cense,  li'cence,  v.  t. ;  li'censed  or  licenced  (-s?nst) ; 
li'cens-ing  or  li'cenc-ing  (-sen-sing)  1.  To  permit  or 
authorize,  esp.  to  permit  or  authorize  by  formal  license ; 
to  give  license  to ;  as,  to  license  a  man  to  preach ;  to  li¬ 
cense  a  theater  ;  to  license  the  sale  of  liquor. 

2.  To  give  to  (one)  permission  to  depart ;  to  dismiss.  Obs. 
li'censed,  li'cenced  (li's^nst),  p.  a.  1.  Having  a  license; 
permitted  or  authorized  by  license  ;  as,  a  licensed  traffic. 

2.  Permitted  an  unusual  freedom ;  privileged  ;  allowed  ; 
as,  he  is  a  licensed  jester. 

licensed,  or  licenced,  victualer,  one  who  has  a  license  to  keep 
an  inn  or  eating  house  ;  esp.,  a  victualer  who  has  a  license 
to  sell  intoxicating  liquors. 

licensee',  li'cen-cee'  (li'sen-se'),  n.  Laic.  The  person 
to  whom  a  license  is  given. 

li'cens-er,  li'cenc-er  (li'sen-ser),  n.  One  who  licenses, 
li'cen  sor  (li'sen-ser),  n.  One  who  grants  a  license  ;  —  the 
usual  word  in  law  books,  and  not  licenser. 
li-cen'ti-ate  (li-sSn'sliT-at),  n.  [LL.  licentiatus,  fr.  licen- 
tiare  to  allow  to  do  anything,  fr.  L.  licentia  license.  See 
license,  7i.]  1.  A  friar  authorized  to  receive  confessions 

and  grant  absolution  in  all  places.  Obs. 

2.  One  who  has  a  license  to  exercise  a  profession,  esp. 
one  granted  by  a  university  or  other  degree-conferring 
body ;  as,  a  licentiate  in  medicine  or  theology ;  also,  in 
some  churches,  as  the  Presbyterian,  one  licensed  to  preach 
but  not  yet  installed  as  a  pastor. 

3.  One  who  takes  license,  or  acts  without  restraint.  Obs. 

4.  On  the  continent  of  Europe,  a  university  degree  inter¬ 
mediate  between  that  of  bachelor  and  that  of  doctor. 

li-cen'ti-ate  (-shl-at),  v.  t.  1.  To  give  liberty,  permission, 
scope,  or  a  license  to.  Obs.  or  R. 

2.  To  dismiss  ;  discharge.  Rare. 

li-cen'tious  (li-sen'shws),  a.  [L.  licentiosus :  cf.  F.  licen- 
cieux.  See  license.]  1.  Characterized  by  license  ;  unre¬ 
strained  by  law  or  morality;  lawless;  immoral;  as,  a  li¬ 
centious  press  or  stage.  “  Licentious  wickedness.”  Shale. 

2.  Specif.  :  Lewd ;  lascivious ;  offending  against  chas¬ 
tity  ;  as,  a  licentious  man  ;  licentious  behavior. 

3.  Unrestrained  by  strict 
rules  of  correctness;  as,  a  li¬ 
centious  manner  of  writing, 
of  painting.  “A  very  licen¬ 
tious  translator.”  Johnson. 

Syn.  —  Unrestrained,  un¬ 
curbed,  uncontrolled,  u  n  - 
ruly,  ungovernable,  wanton, 
profligate,  dissolute,  lax, 
loose,  sensual,  impure,  un¬ 
chaste,  lascivious,  immoral. 

—  li  cen'tious  ly ,  adv.  —  li- 
cen'tious  ness.  n. 

lich  (lTch),  n.  [AS.  Me  body. 

See  like,  a.]  a  Body;  trunk. 

Obs.  b  Corpse.  Scot.  & 

Dial.  Eng. 

ll'chen  (ll'ken;  277),  n.  [L., 
fr.  Gr.  Aetx^v.]  1.  [cap.] 

Bot.  A  disused  Linna*an  ge¬ 
nus  of  plants  including  the 
lichens  and  liverworts. 

2.  One  of  a  group  of  thallo- 
phytic  plants  growing  as  epi¬ 


Lichen.  Transverse  Section  of 
Thallus  of  Sticta  fvliginosa , 
highly  magnified.  1  Upper, 
and  2  Lower,  Epidermal  Layer; 
3  Rhizoids;  4  Medullary  Layer; 
5  Gonidial  Layer,  showing  nu¬ 
merous  Gonidia. 


Lib'nites  (llb'nlts),  n.  j)l.  Bib. 
li'bra  (le'brii),  n.  [Sp.]  See 

COIN. 

li'bra  (li'brd),  n.  IL.  libra,  or 
Sp.  &  Pg.  libra. J  See  w  eight, 
Table.  [bookseller.  I 

||  li  braire'  (le'brur').  n.  IF.]  A  | 
li'bral  (lT'brrfl ),  a.  ( L.  libralis , 
fr.  libra  the  Roman  pound.]  Of 
a  pound  weight, 
librament,  n.  [L.  libramentum .] 
Fall  ;  escape.  Obs. 
li-bra'ri-an-esB,  n.  A  female  li¬ 
brarian. 

li-bra'ri-an-ahip.  n.  See -ship. 
li-bra'ri-er,  n.  [I..  Iibrarius.] 
A  custodian  of,  or  dealer  in, 
books.  Obs. 

li-bra'ri-ous  (lT-bra'rY-tfs  ;  115), 
a.  [L.  Iibrarius,  a.]  Pertaining 
to  books  or  their  use  Rare. 
library  case.  A  bookcase  ;  — 
formerly  bo  called.  Library 
cases  usually  included  accom¬ 
modations  for  writing, 
li'bra-ry-ize',  v.  t.  To  put  in  a 
library.  Nonce  Word.  [Obs.  I 
library  keeper.  A  librarian.! 
li'bra-ry  less,  a.  See  -less. 
li'bre,  a.  [F.,  fr.  L.  ITber  free  ] 
Free.  Obs. 

li'bri,  n.,pl.  of  liber,  book. 


libriar.  4*  library. 
lib'ri-cide  (lYb'rY-sTd),  n.  [L. 
liber,  hbn ,  book  +  -cidc.)  The 
slaughter  of  a  book.  Humorous. 
||  li'bri-pen8  (lYb'rY-pfnz),  n. 
ML.,  paymaster.]  Rom.  Law. 
See  mancipation,  2. 

||  Libs  (llbz),  n.  [L.,  also  Lips, 
Gr.  Ati//,  Ai/3o?.]  The  west- 
southwest  wind.  Rare. 
lib'stick  ,  n.  [Fr.  a  LL.  form. 
See  lovaoe.]  Lovage.  Obs. 
Lib'y-a  (llb'I-d).  n.  [  L.,  fr.  Gr 
At/Surj.j  l.  Gr.  Math.  Mother  of 
Agenor  and  Bolus  by  Poseidon. 
2.  Astron.  An  equatorial  region 
of  Mars  which  showed  great 
changes  at  the  latter  oppositions 
of  the  19th  century. 

Libyc,  Libycan.  a.  [Gr.  Ai0v- 
*05.]  Libyan.  Obs. 

Lib  y-the'i-dae  (lYb'Y-the'Y-de), 
>'■  )'!.  [NL.J  /.<>"!.  The  Liby- 
theinae  regarded  as  a  family, 
lie  4*  LJCH,  LIKE, 
lie'ea  (lik'd),  n..  or  licca  tree. 
[Native  name  in  Jamaica.)  A 
west  Indian  rutaceous  tree  (  Fa- 
qara  spxnosa).  Jamaica. 
licchere.  Obs.  compar.  of  like. 
lice  (Us),  n.,pl.  of  louse. 


li  cen-cee'.  Yar.  of  LICENSE] 
li'cenc-er  Yar.  of  licenser. 
Ii'cen3-a-ble  (ll'st'n-sd-b’l),  a. 
See  -able. 

li'censt.  Licensed.  Ref.  Sp. 
li'cen-8ure  (ll'scn-shfir),  n.  A 
licensing,  esp.  to  preach, 
li'cent.  v.  5f  r.  t.  License.  Obs. 
li'cent,  a.  [Cf.  L.  licens ,  p  pr. 
See  license.]  Licensed.  Obs. 
li-cen'ti-ate,  a.  Obs.  a  Per¬ 
mitted  ;  licensed  ;  licensed  to 
preach.  Scot,  b  Ungoverncd  ; 
licentious;  disorderly.  —  li-cen'- 
ti-ate-ness,  ».  (tbs. 
li-cen'ti-ate-ship  ,  u.  See -ship. 
li-cen  ti-a'tion  ( li-sfn'shY-a'- 
Bh«n),  n.  Act  of  licensing,  esp. 
to  practice  medicine, 
li-cen'ti-a  va'tum.  [L  ]  The 
icense  of  the  poets  ;  poetical 
license. 

||  li'cet  (lT'sSt).  [L.]  It  is  per¬ 
mitted,  i.  e.,  lawful.  [like. I 
lich  (lYch).  Archaic  var.  of  I 
lich'am,  n  [AS.  lichama  :  He 
body  4-  hama( in  comp.)  a  cov-  | 
enng.]  The  body  ;  a  lich.  Obs. 
lich'am-ly,  a.  Sr  adv.  [AS.  lie- 
hamlic,  a.,  -lice,  adv.]  Bodily. 
Obs. 

lich'a-no8  (lYk'd-nfts),  n.  [Gr. 


Aiyapo?  the  string  struck  with 
the  forefinger, and  itsnote.]  Anc. 
Gr.  Music.  See  tetrachord, 
71  hist  [goatsucker.  | 

lich  bird  (lYch).  The  European! 
liche.  4*  LEEcma  worm,  like. 
liche.  v.  [AS.  -hca  (in  comp.). 
See  lich,  like,  a.]  Likeness; 
form;  shape.  Obs.  [tchi.| 
li  chee' (le'che').  Var.  of  li-| 
li'chen  (lT'ken),  v  t.  To  cover 
with  lichens. 

li  chen-a'ceous  (-a'shtfs),  a 
Bot.  Pert,  to,  or  like,  a  lichen. 

Li  chen-a'lea  (-lez).a.  [NL.]  Bot. 
In  Lindley’s classification,  an  al¬ 
liance  camnrising the  lichens.  — 
li'chen-al  (lT'ken-dlLrt.Jir  n.  Obs. 
li'chen-ate.  n.  [lichen  -+-  -ate.] 
Chem.  A  fumarate.  Obs. 
ii'chened  (ll'k^nd),  a.  Having 
lichens  growing  on  its  surface, 
li-che'ni-an  ( I  I-k  e'n  Y-d  n),  a. 
Lichenic.  Rare. 

Ii  che-ni'a-8i8  (lPke-nl'd-sYB),  n. 
NL.  ;  lichen  +  -iasis.]  Med. 
)evelopment  of  lichen  ;  lichen. 
11  chen-ic'o-lou8  (1  T'k  e  n-Y  k'O- 
!  l»7s),  a.  [lichen  4-  -colous.J  Liv- 
I  ing  upon  lichens, 
li-chen'i-fi  ca'tion  (ll-kgn'Y-fY- 
1  ka'shnn).  71.  [lichen  4-  -fca- 


phytes,  on  rocks,  bark,  etc.  They  have  a  flat  or  branching 
thallus,  not  differentiated  into  stem  and  leaf,  but  varying 
greatly  in  texture,  being  foliaceous,  crustaceous,  fruticose, 
or  gelatinous  (see  these  terms).  A  lichen  is  a  composite 
organism,  consisting  of  an  ascomycetous  (rarelv  basidio- 
mycetous)  fungus  living  symbiotically  with  an  alga.  The 
hyphae  of  the  fungus  envelop  the  algal  cells,  called  gonidia, 
and  derive  organized  food  materials  from  them  ;  while 
the  algae  are  in  turn  protected  from  external  injury  or 
exposure.  Lichens  resemble  ascomycetous  fungi  in  their 
mode  of  sexual  reproduction  ;  they  also  develop  soredia, 
or  vegetative  brood  bodies.  Before  their  structure  was 
definitely  ascertained  they  were  ranked  as  a  class  coordi¬ 
nate  with  the  Algae  and  Fungi,  but  are  now  included  among 
the  latter.  Many  lichens  are  of  commercial  importance 
as  furnishing  dyes  or  articles  of  food.  See  Iceland  moss, 
REINDEER  MOSS,  ARCHIL,  LITMUS,  also  GONIDIA,  SYMBIOSIS. 

Lichens  are  perennial  ;  they  grow  very  slowly,  but  they  attain 
an  extreme  age.  Some  species,  grown  on  the  primitive  rocks  of 
the  highest  mountain  ranges  in  the  world,  are  estimated  to  have 
attained  an  age  of  at  least  a  thousand  years.  M.  C.  Cooke. 

3.  Med.  A  name  given  to  several  varieties  of  skin  disease, 
esp.  to  one  characterized  by  the  eruption  of  small,  conical 
or  flat,  reddish  pimples,  which,  if  unchecked,  tend  to 
spread  and  produce  great  and  even  fatal  exhaustion. 
Li-che'nes  (li-ke'nez),  n.  pi.  [NL.]  Bot.  A  former  class 
of  Thallophyta  coordinate  with  the  Algae  and  Fungi,  and  in¬ 
cluding  the  lichens ;  —  now  regarded  as  a  subdivision  of  the 
Fungi,  and  generally  treated  under  the  names  Ascolichenes 
and  Basidiolichenes  (see  these  words), 
li-chen'ic  (li-kgn'Tk),  a.  a  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  obtained 
from,  lichens,  b  Chem.  Fumaric.  Obs. 
li'chen  in  (li'ken-Tn),  n.  Chem.  A  gelatinous  carbohy¬ 
drate,  (C(>H10O5)a-,  isomeric  with  starch,  extracted  from 
several  species  of  moss  and  lichen,  esp.  from  Iceland  moss, 
li'chen-ism  (-Tz’m),  n.  [lichen  -|-  -ism,.]  Bot.  The  sym¬ 
biotic  union  between  certain  algae  and  fungi,  resulting  in 
the  production  of  lichens. 

ll'chen-oid  (-oid),  a.  [lichen  -f-  -oid.]  1.  Bot.  Resem¬ 
bling,  or  characteristic  of,  lichens. 

2.  Med.  Resembling  lichen. 

ll'chen-oid,  n.  Med.  A  disease  of  the  tongue  marked  by 
a  spreading  eruption. 

li  chen  ol'o-gy  (-ol'o-jt),  n.  [lichen  -f-  -logy.]  The  study 
of  lichens  ;  botany  that  treats  of  lichens.  —  11  chen-0- 
log'ic  (-o-15j'Tk),  -log'i-cal  (-T-kdl),  a.  —  li'chen-ol'o- 

gist  (-51'o-jTst),  n. 

li'chen  ose  (ll'kcn-os)  )  a.  1.  Bot.  Pertaining  to,  or  re- 
li'chen  ous  (lPkcn-ws)  )  sembling,  lichens;  abounding  in, 
or  covered  with,  lichens. 

2.  Med.  Like,  or  pertaining  to,  lichen, 
lich  gate  (Itch).  A  covered  gate  through  which  the  corpse 
is  carried  to  the  church  or  burial  place,  and  where  the  bier 
is  placed  to  await  the  clergyman.  Though  sometimes  of 
architectural  importance,  it  is  commonly  an  ordinary  gate 
with  a  hoodlike  structure  over  it.  Archaic  or  Dial. 
lich  path,  road,  or  way.  The  path  by  which  a  corpse  has 
been  carried  to  the  grave.  Archaic  or  Dial. 

Lich'ten  berg’s  fig'ures  (ltK'tcn-bgrKs).  Elec.  Figures 
produced  by  moving  a  charged  body  over  the  surface  of  a 
dielectric  and  then  sprinkling  upon  the  latter  a  mixture 
of  pow  dered  red  lead  and  sulphur.  The  sulphur  will  ad¬ 
here  to  the  positive  parts  of  the  dielectric,  and  the  red  lead 
to  the  negative  parts.  A  mixture  of  vermilion  and  lycopo¬ 
dium  powder  may  be  so  used.  So  called  because  first  ob¬ 
served  by  the  German  physicist  Georg  C.  Lichtenberg. 
lich'wake'  (ITch'wak'),  n.  [lich  -j-  wake.]  The  night  watch 
kept  over  a  corpse.  Cf.  wake.  Archaic  or  Dial. 
Li-cin'i-an  (11-sTn'T-an),  a.  Rom.  Hist.  Of  or  pert,  to  C. 
LiciniusCalvus,  surnamed  Stolo,  tribune  of  the  people  b.  c. 
376-3G7,wrho  with  his  colleague,  L.  Sextius,  introduced  com¬ 
promise  measures  in  favor  of  the  rights  of  the  plebeians. 
Licinian  laws  or  rogations.  See  agrarian,  a. 
lic'it  (ITs'Tt),  a.  [L.  licitus  permitted,  lawful,  fr.  licere: 
cf.  F.  licite.  See  license.]  Lawful;  permitted. — lic'it- 
ly,  adv.  —  lic'it ^ness,  n. 

Syn .  —  See  lawful. 

lick  (IT k),  7i.  [See  lick,  v.]  1.  Act  of  licking  ;  a  stroke  of 
the  tongue  in  licking.  “  A  lick  at  the  honey  pot.”  Dryden. 

2.  A  small  quantity  or  amount  of  anything  such  as  might 
be  taken  upon  the  tongue  ;  as,  a  lick  of  flour. 

3.  A  quick  and  careless  application  of  anything,  as  if  by  a 

stroke  of  the  tongue  ;  as,  to  put  on  a  lick  of  paint.  Also, 
a  small  quantity  of  any  substance  so  applied.  Co/loq.  “A 
lick  of  court  whitewash.”  T.  Gray. 

4.  a  A  place  where  salt  is  found  on  the  surface  of  the 
earth,  to  which  wild  animals  resort  to  lick  it  up  ;  —  often, 
but  not  always,  near  salt  springs,  b  An  artificial  saline 
preparation  given  to  sheep  and  cattle  to  lick. 

5.  a  A  slap  ;  a  quick  stroke.  Colloq.  “  A  lick  acrosa 
the  face.”  Dryden.  b  pi.  A  whipping  or  beating. 

6-  A  burst  of  speed  or  energy  ;  a  spell  (of  work) ;  as,  men 
and  horses  put  in  their  best  licks  at  bringing  up  the  guns  ; 
he  has  n’t  done  a  lick  of  work  for  a  w'eek.  Dial,  or  Colloq. 
a  lick  and  a  promise,  a  slovenly  performance  of  a  task  as 
if  giving  a  dab  at  it  and  promising  to  return.  Colloq. 
lick,  v.  t.  ;  LICKED  (lTkt)  ;  lick'ino.  [AS.  liccian  ;  akin 


tion. ]  Med.  Condition  marked 
by  an  eruption  of  the  skin  simi¬ 
lar  to  that  occurring  in  lichen, 
li'chen-i  form'  (lT'ken-I-form/  ; 
lT-k?n'Y-).  a.  Lichenoid 
li'chen-ist,  n.  [lichen  4-  -*sf.] 
A  lichenologist. 

li  chen-iv'o-rous  (1 1'k  e  n-Y  v'O- 
r  iZs),  a.  I  lichen  4-  -roroj/.-?.]  Eat¬ 
ing  or  subsisting  on  lichens, 
li'chen-ize,  v.  t.  See  -ize. 

It  chen-og'ra-phy  (lT'k/'n-Bg'rd- 
fY),  ii •  [ lichen  4-  -graphy. ]  A 
systematic  treatment  of  lichens  ; 
descriptive  lichenology.  —  li'¬ 
chen- -og'ra-pher  (-fer),  v.  -  li  - 
chen-o-grapn'ic  (-f>-g  r  ft  f'Y  k ), 
-graph'i-cal  (-Y-ktfl),  a.  —  li'- 
cnen  og'ra  phist  (  8g'ra-fYst),  n. 
lichen  starch.  A  etarchlike  sub¬ 
stance  obtained  from  lichens, 
containing  lichenin  as  its  chief 
ingredient.  [chened.I 

li'chen  y  (1  T'k  8  n-Y).  a.  =  li- | 
lichewake  Var.  of  lichwake. 
lich  fowl  (lYch).  The  European 
oatsucker.  [tuary.| 

ch'-honse'  0Ych'-),n.  A  mor-| 
li  chi' (le'che').  Var.  of  litchi. 
Li  Chi  (le  che).  [Chin,  li3  rite  4- 
chi ■*  to  record.]  See  Five  Clas- 
sics- 


lichit,  a.  Proh.,  silly.  Obs.  Scot. 
lich'or-ouB.  lich'of-y.  *1*  lech¬ 
erous,  LECHERY, 
lichour  4*  leLher. 
lich  owl  (lTch).  The  barn  owl. 
Local,  Eng. 

lich'-rest'.  n.  [lich  a  corpse  + 

rest.]  Burial  place.  Obs. 

lich  stone.  A  stone  on  which  a 

coffin  is  rested  at  the  lich  gate. 

Archaic  or  Dial. 

licht  (Scot.  1 T k t).  Obs.  or  Scot. 

var  of  light. 

Lich'ten-berg’B  al-loy'  (lYK'ten- 

bgrKs).  See  fusible  metal. 
licht'lie.  •[♦  lightly,  r. 
lichtlines.  n.  [See  liohtly,  a  , 
frivolous.]  Scornfulness;  dis¬ 
dain  Obs.  Scot.  [  Obs.  I 

lich'wale  ,  7i.  The  gromwell.| 
lich  wall  The  wall  of  a  bury¬ 
ing  ground.  Archaic  or  Dial. 
lich'wort',  71.  The  wall  pelli- 
tory .  Obs. 
lichy,  a.  Like.  Obs. 
licious,  a.  Delicious.  Obs. 

I  lic  i-ta'tion  (lls'T-ta'shttn),  n. 

I  [L.  licitatio,  fr.  licitari,  hceri , 
to  bid,  offer  a  price.]  Act  of 
|  offering  for  sale  to  the  highest 
bidder  :  also,  raising  of  prices  by 
1  bids  at  an  auction.  Rare. 


alet  senate,  care,  ftm,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofa ;  eve,  $vent,  find,  recent,  maker;  Ice,  ill;  old,  6bey,  orb,  5dd,  sftft,  connect ;  use,  unite,  urn,  up,  circiis,  menii; 

II  Foreign  Word.  *f  Obsolete  Variant  of.  4-  combined  with.  =  equals. 
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LIE  LINE  COORDINATES 


to  OS.  likkon,  D.  likken,  OHG.  lecchon,  G.  lecken  Goth 
bi-laigon,  Rubs,  lizat',  OIr.  ligim  I  lick,  L.  lihgere  Gr' 
keC\av,  Bkr.  lih,  rih.  Cf.  lecher,  relish.]  1.  To  draw  or 
pass  the  tongue  over  ;  as,  a  dog  licks  his  master’s  hand. 

2.  To  lap  ;  to  take  in  with  the  tongue.  Obs.  or  It. 

3.  To  pass,  or  play,  over  or  about,  like  a  tongue  ;  as,  the 
flames  licked  the  woodwork. 

4.  a  To  strike  with  repeated  blows  for  punishment,  to 
thrash  ;  flog.  Colloq.  b  To  whip  or  conquer,  as  in  a  pugil¬ 
istic  encounter  ;  to  overcome  ;  vanquish.  Colloq. 

to  lick  into  shape,  to  give  proper  form  to from  a  notion 
that  the  bear’s  cubs  are  born  shapeless  and  subsequently 
formed -by  licking.  Hudibras.—  to  1.  one's  chops  or  lips  to 
manifest,  or  feel,  greedy  anticipat  ion  of  delightful  food  or 
other  pleasure.  —  to  1.  spittle,  to  fawn  with  disgusting  ob¬ 
sequiousness  ;  to  toady.  -  to  1.  the  dUBt.  a  To  be  slain  ;  to 
fall  ill  battle.  His  enemies  shall  lick  the  dust."  Ps  lxxii  S) 
b  To  show  abject  servility.  “  They  shall  lick  the  dust  like 
a  serpent.’  Micah  vn.  17.  —  to  1.  up,  to  take  all  of  by  lick¬ 
ing  ;  to  devour;  to  consume  entirely.  Sum.  xxii.  4.  Shak. 
lick  (lik),  v.  i.  1.  To  dart,  as  a  tongue  in  licking. 

I  eaw  a  eword  lick  out  .  .  like  a  snake’s  tongue.  Kipling 

2.  To  conquer  ;  win  ;  as,  our  side  licked.  Slang. 

3.  To  work  or  move  with  energy  ;  —  only  in  such  phrases 
as,  he  rode  away  as  fast  as  he  could  lick. 

llck'er-ln',  n.  The  drum,  or  cylinder,  in  a  carding  ma¬ 
chine,  which  takes  the  lap  from  the  feed  rollers 
lick'er  ish,  liq'uor  lsh  (llk'er-Tsh),  a.  [From  an  OF.  dial, 
form,  influenced  by  E.  lick.  Cf.  lecherous.]  1.  Eager  ; 
craving  ;  desirous;  esp.,  eager  to  taste  or  enjoy  ;  greedy  for 
dainty  fare.  “The  lickerish  palate  of  the  glutton.”  Bp. 
Hall.  “  Liquorish  affection  to  gold.”  Swift. 

2.  Tempting  the  appetite  ;  dainty.  Obs.  or  R.  “  Licker¬ 
ish  baits,  fit  to  insnare  a  brute.”  Milton. 

3.  Lecherous  ;  lustful.  Robert  of  Brunne. 

licking,  n.  1.  A  lapping  with  the  tongue. 

2  A  flogging  ;  a  thrashing.  Colloq. 

3.  A  putting  into  shape. 

4.  Act  or  process  of  taking  the  lap  from  the  feed  rollers 
in  a  carding  machine  by  the  licker-in. 

llck'pen'ny  (lik'pgn'T),  n. ;  pi.  -nibs  (-12).  A  devourer  or 
absorber  of  money.  “  Law  is  a  lickpenny."  Scott. 

lick'-splt',  lick'-spit'tle,  n.  An  abject  parasite  or  toady. 
llc'O-rice,  liq'UO  rice  (lik'o-ns),  n.  [ME.  licoris,  through 
Old  French  (cf.  OF.  ricolice,  F.  reglisse ),  fr.  L.  liquiritia , 
corrupted  fr.  glycyrrhiza,  Gr.  yhvKvppi^i,  yAv*vs-  sweet 
-f  pif a  root.  Cf.  GLYCERIN,  GLYCYRRHIZA;  WORT.]  1.  a 
A  European  fabaceous  plant  ( Giycyrrhiza  glabra)  with 
pinnate  leaves  and  spikes  of  blue  flowers,  b  Any  other 
species  of  this  genus,  c  Any  of  various  plants  more  or 
less  resembling  the  above ; —  usually  with  qualifying  ad¬ 
jective  or  attributive  ;  as,  Indian  licorice. 

2.  The  dried  root  of  the  plant  ( G .  glabra )  or  an  extract 
from  it,  used  in  medicine  (chiefly  in  bronchial  affections), 
also  in  brewing,  in  flavoring  tobacco,  in  confectionery,  etc. 
The  evaporated  extract  is  commonly  called  stick,  or' Span¬ 
ish,  licorice.  It  has  a  very  sweet,  slightly  astringent,  and 
sometimes  nauseating  taste. 

licorice,  or  liquorice,  root  a  The  root  of  licorice,  b  The 
wild  licorice  (Giycyrrhiza  lepidota).  U.  S. 
licorice,  or  liquorice,  vetch  A  European  milk  vetch 
(Astragalus  gfycyphyllos) ;  —  so  called  from  its  sweet  root, 
llc'tor  (llk'ttfr),  n.  [L.]  Rom.  Antiq.  An  officer  who 
bore  the  fasces  (which  see)  as  the  insignia  of  his  office.  His 
duty  was  to  attend  the  chief  magistrates  when  they  ap¬ 
peared  in  public,  to  clear  the  way,  and  cause  due  respect 
to  be  paid  to  them,  also  to  apprehend  and  punish  criminals. 
Lic/U-a'la(lTk/ii-a'ld),  n.  [Makassar.]  Bot.  A  genus  of  trop¬ 
ical  Asiatic  fan  palms  having  prickly  leafstalks  and  large 
branching  spikes  of  perfect  flowers.  See  penang-lawyer. 
lid  (ltd),  n.  [AS  hlid ,  akin  to  hlldan  (in  comp.)  to  cover, 
6hut,  OS.  hlidan  (in  comp.),  D.  lid  lid,  OHG.  hlit,  G.  au- 
gen lid  eyelid,  Icel.  hli&  gate,  gateway.]  1.  That  which 
covers  the  opening  of  a  vessel,  box,  or  other  hollow  con¬ 
trivance  ;  a  movable  cover ;  as,  the  lid  of  a  chest ;  stove  lid. 

2.  The  cover  of  the  eye  ;  an  eyelid. 

3.  Anything  used  to  close  an  opening;  as,  a  window  lid; 
pocket  lid.  Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 

4.  Bot.  a  In  mosses,  the  operculum,  b  The  upper  half  of 
a  pyxis,  c  The  top  of  the  calyx  in  myrtaceous  plants. 

6-  Each  of  the  covers  of  a  book.  Colloq. 

6  Mining.  A  flat  or  slightly  wedge-shaped  cap  between 
the  top  of  a  prop  and  the  roof  of  a  working, 
lid  cell.  Bot.  a  One  of  the  terminal  cells  closing  the  neck 
of  an  archegonium  until  the  maturation  of  the  egg  cell, 
b  The  uppermost  cell  of  the  antheridium  in  ferns, 
lid'ded,  a.  Covered  with,  or  having,  a  lid  or  lids, 
lid'flow  er  (lid'flou'er),  n.  The  flower  of  any  myrtaceous 
shrub  or  tree  of  the  genus  Chytraculia  ; —  so  called  from 
the  lidlike  calyx.  Also,  the  plant  itself. 
lld'le&S  (lTd'ISs),  a.  Having  no  lid  ;  not  covered  with  the 
lids,  as  the  eyes  ;  hence,  sleepless  ;  watchful. 

A  lidless  watcher  of  the  public  weal.  Tennyson. 
lie  (li),  n.  [AS.  lyge  ;  akin  to  D.  leugen ,  OHG.  lugin ,  G. 
luge,  lug ,  Icel.  lygi,  Dan.  &  Sw.  logn,  Goth,  liugn.  See 
lie  to  utter  a  falsehood.]  1.  A  falsehood  uttered  or  acted 
for  the  purpose  of  deception  ;  an  intentional  statement  of 
an  untruth  designed  to  mislead  another.  The  use  of  the 
word  lie  usually  implies  strong  moral  censure  and  a 
charge  of  intention  to  affect  wrongfully  the  acts,  opinions, 
or  affections  of  another.  Thus  the  false  statements  of  a 
sleight-of-hand  performer  intended  to  deceive  his  audience 
would  not  be  termed  lies. 

The  proper  notion  of  a  lie  is  an  endeavoring  to  deceive  another 
by  signifying  that  to  him  as  true,  which  we  ourselves  think  not 
to  be  so.  S.  Clarke. 


2.  Anything  which  misleads  or  deceives ;  aB,  his  cordiality 
wasa/Ze.  “  Wishing  this  lie  of  life  was  o’er.”  Trench. 

3.  A  charge  of  lying  ;  as,  he  would  take  a  lie  from  no  man. 
Cf.  to  give  the  He ,  under  give. 

Syn.  —  Untruth,  falsehood,  deception.  See  falsity. 
lie  (li),  v.  i.  ;  lied  (lid) ;  ly'ing  (li'Tng).  [ME.  lien ,  lijcn, 
le%en,  l°o^cn,  AS.  leogan ;  akin  to  D.  liegen ,  OS.  &  OHG. 
liogan ,  G.  lugen,  Icel.  ljuga ,  Sw.  ljuga ,  Dan.  lyve,  Goth. 
liugan ,  Russ.  lgat'.~\  1.  To  utter  falsehood  with  an  inten¬ 
tion  to  deceive  ;  to  tell  or  act  a  lie.  See  lie,  n. 

2.  To  create  a  false  or  misleading  impression  ;  to  convey 
an  untruth  ;  as,  many  tombstone  inscriptions  lie. 
to  lie  in  one’s  throat,  to  lie  flatly  or  abominably, 
lie,  v.  t.  1.  To  charge  with  lying  ;  to  give  the  lie  to.  Obs. 
2.  To  affect  in  a  specified  way  by  lying  ;  as,  he  lied  their 
character  away  ;  he  lied  himself  out  of  trouble, 
lie,  v.i.;  pret.  lay  (la)  ',  p.p.  lain  (lan),  or,  Obs.,  lien  (li'en); 
p.  pr.  <£*  vb.  n.  ly'ing.  [ME.  lien,  liggen,  AS.  licgan ; 
akin  to  D.  liggen,  OHG.  ligen,  lichen,  G.  liegen,  Icel.  lig- 
gja ,  Sw.  ligga ,  Dan.  ligge,  Goth,  ligan ,  Russ.  lezhaV,  L. 
lectus  bed,  Gr.  Ae'^ov  bed,  Ae£aor0ai  to  lie.  Cf.  lair,  law, 
lay,  v.  t.,  litter,  low,  adj.~]  1.  To  have  or  assume  a  po¬ 
sition  as  of  rest  extended  on  the  ground,  a  bed,  or  any 
support  ;  to  be,  or  to  put  one’s  self,  in  a  recumbent  posi¬ 
tion  ;  to  be  prostrate  ;  to  be  stretched  out ;  —  often  with 
down;  also,  Archaic ,  with  a  reflexive  pronoun. 

The  watchful  traveler  .  .  . 

Lay  down  again,  and  closed  his  weary  eyes.  Dryden. 

2.  To  be  in  a  position  implying  helplessness,  as  of  one  re¬ 
cumbent  ;  as,  he  lies  in  prison  or  at  the  mercy  of  foes. 

3.  Of  inanimate  things  :  To  be  or  remain  in  a  flat  or  hori¬ 
zontal  position  upon  any  broad  support ;  as,  the  book  lies 
on  the  table  ;  snow  lies  on  the  fields. 

4.  To  be  still  or  quiet ;  to  subside.  Obs. 

The  wind  is  loud  and  will  not  he.  Shak 

6.  To  be,  or  remain  for  a  time,  in  a  condition,  esp.  one  of 
inactivity,  concealment,  disuse,  or  the  like  ;  as,  he  lay  in 
ambush  ;  the  field  lies  fallow  ;  the  grouse  lie  well  to-day. 

6.  To  be  situated  ;  to  occupy  a  certain  place  or  position  ; 
as,  Ireland  lies  west  of  England  ;  the  meadows  lie  along 
the  river  ;  the  ship  lay  in  port;  the  difficulty  lies  here. 

The  light  that  lies  in  woman’s  eyes  T  Moore. 
That  way  madness  lies.  Sliak. 

7.  a  To  have  direction;  to  extend;  to  stretch  out;  as, 
the  road  lies  open  before  you  ;  his  taste  does  not  lie  in 
that  direction  ;  the  path  lies  .along  the  coast,  b  Naut. 
Of  a  ship,  to  direct  its  course  ;  as,  this  craft  can  lie  close 
to  the  wind. 

8.  To  reside,  esp.  temporarily  ;  to  sojourn  ;  lodge  ;  sleep  ; 
specif.,  of  an  army,  fleet,  ship,  or  commander,  to  be  in 
camp  or  quarters  or  temporarily  stationed. 

Mr.  Qu inion  lay  at  our  house  that  night  Dickens . 

9.  To  be  or  exist;  to  belong  or  pertain;  to  consist;  — 
with  in  ;  as,  the  remedy  lies  in  perfect  rest ;  his  greatness 
lay  in  his  character  ;  it  does  not  lie  in  an  accomplice’s 
mouth  to  rebuke  him. 

10  a  To  continue  (doing  something).  Obs.  Oxf.  E.  D. 
b  With  at  or  about,  to  engage  in  some  occupation  or  live 
in  a  specified  way.  Obs.  Oxf.  E.  D. 

11.  Law.  To  be  sustainable  or  admissible  ;  to  be  capable  of 
being  maintained.  “  An  appeal  lies  in  this  case.”  Parsons. 

12.  To  appertain  ;  belong.  Obs. 

1 The  forms  of  lie  are  often  ignorantly  or  carelessly 
confounded  with  those  of  the  transitive  verb  lay. 
to  lie  along,  a  To  lie  flat  or  at  full  length  ;  to  be  prostrate. 
Archaic,  b  A nut.  Of  a  ship,  to  careen  under  pressure  of 
the  wind.  Obs.  or  R.  —  to  1.  along  the  shore,  Naut.,  to 
coast,  keeping  land  in  sight.  Rare.  —  to  1.  at,  to  importune  ; 
to  urge.  Obs—  to  1.  athwart,  Naut.,  to  ride,  with  head  to  the 
wind,  across  the  tide ;  —  said  of  a  vessel  at  anchor.  —  to  1.  at 
one’s  door.  See  under  door. —  to  1.  at  the  heart,  to  be  an 
object  of  affection,  desire,  or  anxiety.  —  to  1.  back,  to  lean 
backwards ;  as,  he  lay  back  in  his  chair  and  laughed.  —  to  1. 
by.  a  To  remain  with  or  near  ,  to  be  at  hand  ;  as,  he  has 
the  manuscript  lying  by  him  ;  the  ship  lay  by  the  wreck 
till  morning,  b  To  rest ;  to  intermit  labor,  activity,  prog¬ 
ress,  etc. ;  to  be  in  a  state  or  condition  of  disuse;  as,  his 
guns  and  dogs  lay  by  that  season;  we  lay  by  during  the 
heat  of  the  day.  c  To  keep  a  mistress.  Obs.  —  to  1.  down, 
a  Togo  to  bed  for  the  night.  Obs.xDial.,or  A  ffected.  “  Then 
my  mistress  used  to  rise  what  time  she  now  lies  down .” 
Sheridan  Knowles,  b  To  lie  on  a  bed  or  couch  for  a  brief 
rest.  Colloq.  c  To  be  brought  to  bed  of  a  child ;  to  lie 
in.  Obs.  d  To  submit  abjectly  to  defeat  or  disappoint¬ 
ment  ;  to  yield  without  further  struggle  ;  as,  he  lay  down 
like  a  coward.  Colloq.  —  to  1.  hard  or  heavy  upon,  to  press 
or  weigh  upon  ;  to  bear  hard  upon;  to  oppress.  — to  1.  in. 
a  To  be  in  childbed,  b  To  cost ;  as,  it  lay  me  in  five  shil¬ 
lings.  Obs.  c  Naut.  To  come  in  from  the  yards ;  —  com¬ 
monly  lay  in.  —  to  1.  in  grant,  or  to  1.  in  livery,  to  be  within 
the  class  of  things  which  may  be  disposed  of  by  grant,  or  by 
livery  .—to  1  ,  or  1.  up,  in  lavender,  to  be  in  jail  orconfinement. 
Obs.  —  to  1.  in  one,  to  be  in  the  power  of  one;  to  depend 
on  one  ;  as,  all  their  hopes  lie  in  him.  “  As  much  as  lieth  in 
yon,  live  peaceably  with  all  men.”  Rom.  xii.  18.  —  to  1.  in 
wait,  to  wait  in  concealment;  to  lie  in  ambush,  —  to  1.  low. 
a  To  lie  prostrate,  overthrown  or  abased,  b  To  remain  in 
hiding,  or  to  live  very  inconspicuously.  Colloq.  c  To  hide 
one’s  purposes  or  intentions.  Slang.  —  to  1.  off.  a  Naut. 
To  keep  a  little  away  from  the  shore  or  a  vessel,  b  To 
cease  work  for  a  time  ;  to  rest  during  a  period  of  exertion. 
C  To  hold  back  in  the  early  part  of  a  race.  Slang,  —  to  1. 
on.  a  To  depend  on  ;  as,  his  life  lies  on  the  result,  b  To 
bear  or  weigh  on,  as  a  burden  ;  as,  this  trouble  lies  on  my 
heart,  c  To  rest  upon  as  an  obligation,  duty,  or  responsi¬ 
bility.  —  to  1  on  one’s  head,  to  be  imputed  to  one. 

When  he  gets  more  of  her  than  sharp  words,  let  it  lie  on  my 
head.  Shak. 


lick.  +  like. 

lick'-dislL,  n.  A  parasite.  Obs. 
lickely.  *5*  likely 
lick'en.  Ohs.  or  Scot  &  dial. Eng. 
var  of  liken. 
lick'er.  n.  One  that  licks, 
llck'er-ing,  a.  Prob*,  lickerish. 
Obs.  [adv.  of  lickerish. I 
lick'er-ish-ly,  liq'uor-iBh-ly.| 
lick'er-ish-ness,  liq'uor-ish- 
ness. //.  See -ness. 
lick'er  ous,  a.  Lickerish.— lick'- 
er-ous-ly.  adv.— lick'er-ous-nesB, 
n.  AH  Obs.  [ Obs.  I 

lickeatre.  n.  A  woman  lecher.  | 
ltck'e  ty-cut'  (llk'f-tT-),  adv 
Also  liikity-cut.  Lickety-8plit. 
Slang,  IJ.  S. 

lick'e-ty-split',  adv.  Also  lick- 
ity-split.  with  a  rush;  at  great 
speed.  Slang,  U  S.  fn.,  2.1 
licking  disease.  IWer.See  Pica  ,| 


lick'ly,  adv.  [Cf  likely. J 
Gladly  ;  with  a  will.  Obs  Scot. 
lickor.  Obs.  compar.  of  like. 
lick'or-ice.  Var.  of  licorice. 
lick'-spig  ot,  n.  a  A  tapster. 
Oi>s.  or  R.  b  A  parasite.  Obs. 
lick'spit  tling,  n.  Servile  flat¬ 
tering  ;  toadying.  I  Obs.  I 

lick'-trench'er,  n.  A  lick-dish. | 
Lie.  Med.  Abbr.  Licentiate  in 
Medicine, 
licne.  +  liken. 
licor.  +  liquor. 
licorice,  or  liquorice,  fern.  Any 
of  several  ferns  of  the  genus 
Polypodium,  having  rootstocks 
of  a  sweetish  flavor, 
licorice,  or  liquorice,  sugar. 
Glycyrrhizic  acid, 
licorice,  or  liquorice,  weed. 
Broomweed  a. 

licorn,  licorne,  n.  [F.  licome .] 


Mil.  =  UN ICORN ,  howitzer  Hist. 
licoroua-  4*  lickerous 
licour.  d*  liquor 
lict.  +  light. 

licter.  +  litter.  [lictor.  i?.| 
lic-to'ri-an,  a.  Of  or  pert  to  a| 
licur.  d*  liquor 
lid,  v.  t.  To  put  a  lid  on. 
lidde.  d*  lid.  [lither  | 

lid'der.  Obs.  or  Scot  var.  of| 
lid'der  on,  n.  [See  lither,  a.] 
A  seoundrel  ;  rascal.  Obs. 
lide.  d*  lede,  LID. 

Lide(lTd),  n.  [AS.  htyda.]  The 
month  of  March.  Ohs.  or  Dial. 
Eng. 

Lide  flower( lid), or  Lide  lily  The 

daffodil.  Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 
lidene.  d*  ledex 
lid  'gate  {dial  lTd'g&t),  n.  I  Cf- 
AS.  hlidgeat.  See  lid  ;  gate  a 
door.]  A  gate,  esp.  a  swinging 


gate  Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 
lidge.  d*  ledge. 
lidger-  j*  ledger  [deron.I 
li  drone.  Obs  or  Scot.  var.  of  li  d-  | 
lie.  d*  lee. 

lie'-a-bed  ,  n.  One  who  lies  in 
bed  late  in  the  morning, 
lie'ben-er-ite  (le'bf’n-er-Tt),  v. 
[After  L.  Liebener  ]  Min.  A 
variety  of  pinite  See  finite 
Lie'ber  k  ihn’s  crypts  or  glands 
(le'ber-kiinz).  (See  lieber- 

KUHN-1  Anal.  =  CRYPTS  OF 
Li  EB  K  RKiiHN 

Lieb'frau-milch/  (1  e  p'f  r  o  u- 
m'llK/),Lieb'frau-en-milch'(lep'- 
frou-^n-),  n.  [G.]  A  kind  of 
wine.  See  Rhine  wine. 

Lie'big  bulbs  (le'bTg).  [See  lie- 
bio  ite.1  A  form  of  potash  bulb, 
lie'big-ite  (-It),  n.  [After  Baron 
Justus  von  Liebig ,  Ger  chem- 


—  to  lie,  or  rest,  on  the  oars,  to  cease  rowing  and,  usually, 
raise  the  oar  blades  out  of  water  by  bearing  down  upon 
the  handles ;  hence,  to  cease  from  work  of  any  kind  ;  to 
be  idle;  to  rest.  — to  1.  over,  a  To  remain  unpaid  wnen 
overdue,  as  a  note,  b  To  be  deferred  to  some  future  occa¬ 
sion,  as  a  resolution  in  a  deliberative  body,  c  Naut.  Of  a 
ship,  to  heel  under  the  pressure  of  wind  or  sea. —  to  1.  the 
course,  Naut.,  to  sail  in  the  desired  direction.  —  to  1.  to. 
a  Naut.  Of  a  vessel,  to  lie  as  nearly  stationary  as  feasible 
with  head  to  windward,  b  To  direct  all  one’s  strength 
and  skill  to  the  doing  or  using  of  (one’s  work,  implements 
of  toil,  etc.) ;  as,  the  crew  lay  to  their  oars.  —  to  1.  under,  to 
be  subject  to;  to  suffer;  as,  to  lie  under  suspicion;  to  lie 
under  the  necessity  of  doing  anything.  —  to  1.  up.  a  To 
rest  from  work  or  activity;  to  keep  to  one’s  bed,  room, 
den,  or  the  like,  b  Naut.  Of  a  ship,  to  go  into,  or  remain 
in,  a  dock  or  the  like,  as  for  the  winter,  c  To  shape  a 
course  in  a  specified  direction.  Obs.  or  R.  —  to  1.  upon, 
a  =  TO  LIE  AT.  Obs.  b  =  TO  LIE  ON.  —  to  1.  With,  a  To  lodge, 
or  sleep,  with.  Archaic,  b  To  have  sexual  intercourse 
with.  Archaic,  c  To  rest  with  ;  to  belong  to  as  a  duty 
or  the  like  ;  as,  it  lies  with  you  to  make  amends. 

lie  (II),  n.  [From  4th  lie.]  1.  Tlje  position  or  manner  in 
which  anything  lies  ;  the  lay,  as  of  land  or  country. 

lie  surveyed  with  his  own  eyes  .  .  .  the  he  of  the  country  on 
the  side  towards  Thrace.  Joivett  ( Thucyd.). 

2.  The  haunt  of  an  animal ;  covert ;  as,  a  fine  trout  lie. 

3.  Golf,  a  The  position  of  a  ball  on  the  course,  b  The  in¬ 
clination  of  a  club  held  on  the  ground  in  a  striking  position. 

4.  A  layer.  Bare.  Oxf.  E.  D. 

5.  Railroads.  A  side  track  for  loading  and  unloading  cars, 
lie'ber-kiihn  (le'ber-kiin),  n.  [After  the  inventor,  J.  N. 

Lieberkuhn ,  German  anatomist.]  Optics.  An  annular 
metallic  mirror,  usually  concave,  attached  to  the  object- 
glass  end  of  a  microscope,  to  throw  light  on  opaque  objects. 
Lie'ber  mann’s  re-ac'tion  (le'ber-manz).  (After  Lieber- 
mann,  German  chemist.)  Cnem.  a  A  reaction  resulting 
in  a  blue  or  violet  coloration,  produced  by  warming  a  m- 
trosamine  or  a  nitrate  with  phenol  and  sulphuric  acid, 
diluting,  and  adding  alkali,  b  A  reaction  resulting  in 
a  deep  blue  coloration,  produced  by  heating  an  albumin 
with  hydrochloric  acid. 

I!  Lied  (let),  n.;  G.pl.  Lieder  (le'der).  [G.]  Music.  A  Ger¬ 
man  lyric  or  lay  ;  a  German  song.  The  Lied  includes  the 
Volk8lied,  or  traditional  folk  song  of  forgotten  origins  ;  the 
Volkstumliches  Lied,  written  by  an  individual  composer 
in  the  manner  of  folk  song  ;  and  the  artistically  elaborated 
Kunstlied.  Its  music  is  either  strophic  or  durchcomponirt , 
i.  e.,  differing  for  each  stanza.  Cf.  canzone,  chanson. 
lief  (lef),  a. ;  lief'er  (-er)  ;  lief'est.  [ME.  leef,  lef,  leof, 
AS.  leof;  akin  to  OS.  liof,  OFries.  liaf,  D.  lief,  G.  lieb, 
OHG.  liob ,  Icel.  ljufr,  Sw.  ljuf,  Goth.  Hubs,  and  E.  love. 
See  love  ;  cf.  believe,  leave,  ».,  furlough,  libidinous.] 

1.  Dear;  beloved;  precious  Archaic. 

As  thou  art  lief  and  dear.  Tennyson 

2.  (Used  with  a  form  of  the  verb  to  be,  and  the  dative  of  the 
personal  pronoun.)  Pleasing ;  agreeable  ;  acceptable  ;  pref¬ 
erable.  Obs.  See  lief,  adv. 

Full  lief  me  were  this  counsel  for  to  hide  Chancer. 

Death  me  liefer  were  than  such  despite  Spenser. 

3.  Willing;  disposed;  glad;  desirous;  fain.  Archaic. 

1  am  not  lief  to  gab  Chaucer. 

He  up  arose,  however  lief  or  loth.  Spenser. 

lief,  adv.  Gladly;  willingly;  freely; — now  used  only  in 
the  phrases,  had  as  lief,  would  as  lief,  had  or  would  liefer, 
etc.  ;  as,  I  had,  or  would,  as  lief  go  as  uot. 

All  women  liefest  would 

Be  sovereign  of  man’s  love.  Gower 

I  had  as  lief  the  town  crier  spoke  my  lines  Shak 
Far  liefer  by  his  dear  ha»d  had  Tdie.  Tennyson. 

The  comparative  liefer  with  had  or  ivould,  and  fol¬ 
lowed  by  the  infinitive,  either  with  or  without  the  sign  to, 
signifies  prefer ,  choose  as  preferable,  would  or  had  rather. 
In  the  16th  century  rather  was  substituted  for  liefer  in  such 
constructions  in  literary  English,  and  has  continued  to  be 
generally  so  used.  See  have,  Note,  for  had  as  lief,  etc. 
lief,  n.  1.  A  dear  one  ;  a  sweetheart.  Archaic. 

2.  Used  as  a  title  of  respect  in  addressing  a  superior.  Ohs. 
liege  (lej),  a.  [ME.  lege,  lige ,  OF.  liege,  lige,  F.  lige  ; 
prob.  fr.  (assumed)  LL.  leudicus,  fr.  LL.  leudes  (whence  F. 
leudes)  fief  holders,  great  vassals,  of  G.  origin ;  cf.  OHG. 
Hut  people,  G.  leute,  OS  liud,  AS.  leod,  ISode  (cf.  lede). 
F.  lige  and  LL.  lights,  liege,  are  due  to  confusion  with  L. 
ligare  to  bind.  Cf.  the  origin  of  the  feudal  term  homage, 
fr.  L.  homo  man.]  1.  Feudalism.  Prob.  lit.,  fief-holding  : 
hence  :  a  Having  the  right  to  receive,  or  pertaining  to, 
allegiance  and  service  ;  as,  a  liege  lord  ;  liege  homage. 

He  reverenced  his  liege  lady  there.  Tennyson 
b  Bound  to  service  and  allegiance,  as  to  a  liege  lord  ;  as, 
a  liege  man  ;  a  liege  subject. 

2.  Bound  to  loyalty  or  fidelity  ;  hence,  loyal ;  faithful, 
liege,  n.  1.  A  liege  lord;  a  feudal  superior  to  whom  al¬ 
legiance  and  service  are  due  ;  a  lord  paramount. 

Liege  of  all  loiterers  and  malcontents.  Shak. 

2.  A  liege  Bubject ;  a  vassal  bound  to  feudal  service  and 
allegiance  ;  a  liegeman. 

liege  man.  or  liege'man  (lej'miin),  n. ;  pi.  -men  (-men). 
A  vassal  serving  his  lord  under  a  solemn  obligation  and 
entitled  to  receive  protection  from  him  ;  hence,  a  devoted 
adherent  and  follower.  —  liege'-man-ship,  n.  Rare. 
liege  pou'stie  (lej  pou'stT).  [OF.  lige  +  poeste  power,  L. 
potestas. J  Scots  Law.  Perfect,  i.  e.,  legal,  power;  specif., 
health  requisite  to  do  legal  acts. 

The  term  properly  opposed  to  deathbed  is  liege  poustie,  by 
which  is  understood  a  state  of  health  ;  and  it  gets' that  name  be¬ 
cause  persons  in  health  have  .  the  lawful  power  of  disposing 
of  their  property  at  pleasure.  Mrskine's  Principles 

Lie  line  coordinates  tie).  Math.  The  expressions  rdy  — 
ydi ,  Tdz  —  zdx,  yds  -  rdy,  —dr,  dy,  —dz,  resulting  from 
viewing  a  line  as  determined  by  a  pair  of  consecutive  points- 

—  after  the  Norwegian  mathematician  Sophus  Lie  (1842-99)’ 


ist.  1  Min.  An  apple-green  min¬ 

eral  occurring  a&.  concretions  or 
coatings.  It  is  a  hydrous  car¬ 
bonate  of  uranium  and  calcium, 
lie'-by',  n.  Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng 

1.  A  bedfellow  ;  a  mistress. 

2.  One  held  in  reserve;  n  neutral. 
||  Lie'der-kranz  (le'd?r-krants), 
v.;  pi  -kranze  (krSn'tse).  [G. 
See  lied;  crants.J  Music. 
Lit.,  wreath  of  songs  ;  —  used  as 
the  title  of  a  group  of  songB,  and 
esp.  as  a  name  for  German  vocal 
clubs  of  men. 

||  Lie'der-ta  fel  (-tii'f^l),  n. ;  j)l 
-tafeln  (-feln).  [G.,  lit.,  a 
song  table.]  Music.  A  men’s 
choral  society  or  club  ;  also,  a 
meeting  or  rehearsal  of  such  a 
society  ;  —  a  nopular  name. 

II  lie'-de-vin'  (le'd^-vaN'),  n. 
[F.,  lit.  lees  of  wine.]  A  color 


of  silk,  pottery,  etc.,  usually  a 

dusky  red,  like  lees  of  win®  * 

lief.  f  LEAF,  LIFE. 

II  lief'-heb  ber,  v.  [D.  hefheb- 
ber,  orig  a  lover.  Cf.  likV, 
have.]  An  amateur;  —  also 
used  mistakenly  for  lover.  Obs. 
lief'lv,  a.  [AS.  l^ofic.]  Dear; 
delightful  ;  lovely  Obs. 
lief'lv,  adv.  [AS.  IfoficeA 
Dearly;  willingly;  gladly.  Obs 
lief'some.  leesome 
liegeaunce.  +  LiGEANCE.  [-dom.| 
liege'dom  (lei'dwm),  n  See| 
lisge'ful-ly,  udv.  Loyally.  Rare. 
liege'less,  a.  Rare.  *1.  Not 
bound  to  a  superior,  [superior.  | 
2.  Disloyal  ;  not  faitnful  to  a| 
lieger  f  ledger. 
liege  woman,  or  liege'wom  an 
(lej'wdbm'dn),  n.,fem. of  liege 

MAN. 


fooc^  foot ;  out,  oil ;  chair  ;  go  ;  sing,  igk  ;  then,  thin ;  nature,  verdure  (250) ;  k  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144) ;  boN  ;  yet ;  zh  =  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Gutdr. 

Full  explanations  of  Abbreviations*  Signs,  etc.,  Immediately  precede  the  Vocabulary. 
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IKen  (le'2n  ;  len  ;  277),  n.  [F.  lien  band,  bond,  tie,  fr.  L. 
Hgamen,  fr.  ligare  to  bind.  Cf.  league  a  union,  leam  a 
string,  leamer,  ligament.]  Law.  A  legal  claim  ;  a  charge 
upon  real  or  personal  property  for  the  satisfaction  of  some 
debt  or  duty  ;  a  right  in  one  to  control  or  to  hold  and  re¬ 
tain  or  enforce  a  charge  against  the  property  of  another 
until  some  claim  of  the  former  is  paid  or  satisfied.  The 
common-law  lien  arises  only  in  cases  of  possession  of  per¬ 
sonal  property,  usually  under  a  bailment,  and  confers  only 
the  right  to  retain  the  property  until  the  claim  is  paid 
(though  equity  early  afforded  the  relief  of  a  foreclosure). 
It  may  be  either  for  the  satisfaction  only  of  an  obligation 
contracted  in  respect  of  the  property  itself  (a  particular,  or 
specific,  lien)  or  for  the  satisfaction  of  a  balance  due  from 
the  owner  of  the  property  to  the  lienor  (general  lien)  not 
confined  to  the  amount  due  in  respect  of  tne  property  it¬ 
self.  An  equitable  lien  is  one  which  is  given  effect  in  courts 
of  equity,  and  arises  usually  constructively.  It  may  be 
on  real  or  personal  property,  and  does  not  require  posses¬ 
sion  of  the  property,  being  usually  in  effect  a  constructive 
trust,  as  in  case  of  a  vendor’s  lien,  the  lien  of  lis  pendens, 
etc.  A  maritime  lien,  like  the  equitable  lien,  does  not  re¬ 
quire  possession  of  the  property,  and  is  enforced  by  a  libel 
in  admiralty,  as  the  lien  of  sailors  for  wages  on  vessel  and 
cargo.  A  statutory  lien  is  given  in  certain  cases  by  statu¬ 
tory  provisions,  as  a  mechanic’s  lien,  for  material  (material¬ 
man’s  lien)  or  for  labor  supplied  ;  a  judgment  lien,  irising  on 
a  judgment,  usually  only  on  filing  of  the  judgment  in  the 
eounty  where  the  real  estate  lies ;  an  agricultural  lien,  se¬ 
curing  loans  made  on  the  strength  of  growing  crops,  etc. 
li'en-ee'  (le'2n-e' ;  len'e'),  n.  Law.  One  whose  property 
is  subject  to  a  lien. 

ll'e-nl'tls  (li'e-nl'tTs),  n.  [NL. ;  lieno-  -f-  -#«.]  Med.  In¬ 
flammation  of  the  spleen. 

11-e'no-  (li-e'no-).  A  combining  form  from  Latin  lien ,  lienis , 
meaning  spleen. 

ll'en-or  (le'en-5r  ;  len'-),  n.  Law.  One  having  a  lien. 

No  lien  without  privity  between  lienor  and  lienee.  Wyatt  Paine. 
il'en-ter'ic  (li'Sn-t8r'Tk),  a.  [L.  lientericus ,  Gr.  Aecevr*- 
puco?.  See  lientery.]  Med.  Of  or  pertaining  to,  or  of  the 
nature  of,  a  lientery.  —  n.  A  lientery. 
li'ea-ter-y  (li'<?n-t6r-T),  n.  [Gr.  AeteuTepia  ;  Aeto?  smooth, 
soft  -f-  evrepov  an  intestine  :  cf.  F .  lienterie.]  Med.  Diar¬ 
rhea  in  which  the  food  is  discharged  imperfectly  digested, 
ll'er  (li'er),  7i.  [From  4tli  lie.]  One  who  lies  down  ;  one 
who  rests  or  remains,  as  in  concealment.  Josh.  viii.  14. 
li-erne'  (lT-firn').  [F.]  Arch.  In  Gothic  vaulting,  any 
rib  which  does  not  spring 
from  the  impost  and  is  not  a 
ridge  rib,  but  passes  from  oue 
boss  or  intersection  of  the 
principal  ribs  to  another. 

Me'-tea'  (li'te'),  n.  [ lie  a 
falsehood  -f-  tea.']  An  imita¬ 
tion,  or  highly  adulterated, 
tea  prepared  and  colored  for 
the  foreign  market  by  Chi¬ 
nese  dealers. 

lieu  (lu ;  277),  n.  [F.,  OF. 
also  liu ,  leu ,  fr.  L.  locus  place. 

See  local,  locus.]  Place  ; 
room  ;  stead  ;  —  used  chiefly 
in  the  phrase  in  lieu  of,  that 
is,  instead  of ;  rarely  in  the  phrase  In  lieu,  that  is,  instead  ; 
as,  since  he  could  not  get  this,  he  took  tliat  in  lieu. 

The  plan  of  extortion  had  been  adopted  in  lieu  of  the  scheme 
of  confiscation.  Burke. 

lieu-ten'an-cy  (lu-t8n'an-sT ;  277  :  see  lieutenant),  n. 

1.  a  Office,  rank,  or  commission,  of  a  lieutenant,  b  Au¬ 
thority  or  command  delegated  to  a  lieutenant  or  agent.  Obs. 

2.  The  body  of  lieutenants  or  subordinates.  Obs. 

The  list  of  the  lieutenancy  of  our  metropolis.  Felton. 


1 1  Liernes  in  Stellar  Vault  of 
Oxford  Proscholium. 


3.  The  term  of  office,  or  jurisdiction,  of  a  lieutenant, 
lieu-ten'ant  (lu-tSn'ant ;  in  British  usage  usually ,  in  the 
U.  S.  occas.,  ISf-tSn'ant),  n.  [F.,  fr.  lieu  place  -f-  tenant 
holding,  p.  pr.  of  tenir  to  hold,  L.  tenere.  See  lieu,  ten¬ 
ant  ;  cf.  locum  tenens.]  1.  An  officer  who  supplies  the 
place  of  a  superior  in  his  absence  ;  a  representative  of,  or 
substitute  for,  another  in  the  performance  of  any  duty. 

The  vicegerent  or  lieutenant  of  God.  Abp.  Bramhall. 
2.  a  A  commissioned  officer  in  an  army  or  marine  corps 
next  below  a  captain.  There  are  two  grades  in  the  United 
States  army  and  Marine  Corps,  called  first  and  second  lieu¬ 
tenant, ,  the  former  being  higher  in  rank.  A  lieutenant  is 
rarely  addressed  or  referred  to  by  his  title,  but  is  called 
“  Mr.”  In  the  United  States  army  and  Marine  Corps  the 
insignia  on  shoulder  straps  of  a  first  lieutenant  are  one  sil¬ 
ver  embroidered  bar  at  each  end.  A  second  lieutenant 
wears  plain  shoulder  straps.  See  shoulder  strap,  Illust. 
b  A  commissioned  officer  in  the  British  navy,  in  rank  next 


below  a  commander,  c  A  commissioned  officer  in  the 


United  States  navy,  in  rank  next  below  a  lieutenant  com¬ 
mander.  There  are  two  grades,  called  lieutenant  and  lieu¬ 
tenant  junior  grade.  In  the  United  States  navy  the  insignia 
of  the  rank  of  a  lieutenant  on  epaulets  and  shoulder 
straps  are  a  silver  foul  anchor  in  the  center  with  two  sil¬ 
ver  bars  at  each  end  ;  for  a  lieutenant  Junior  grade,  a  silver 
foul  anchor  in  the  center  with  one  silver  bar  at  each  end. 
See  shoulder  strap,  Illust. 

lieutenant  colonel-  An  officer  in  the  army  or  Marine 
Corps  next  in  rank  above  major  and  below  colonel.  In  the 
United  States  his  insignia  on  shoulder  straps  are  a  silver 
embroidered  leaf  at  each  end.  See  shoulder  strap,  Illust. 

—  lieu  ten'ant-colo'nel  cy,  n. 

lieutenant  commander.  An  officer  in  the  United  States 
navy,  in  rank  next  below  a  commander  and  next  above  a 
lieutenant.  The  insignia  of  his  rank  on  epaulets  and 
shoulder  straps  are  a  silver  foul  anchor  in  the  center  with  a 
gold  oak  leaf  at  each  end.  See  shoulder  strap,  Illust. 

lieutenant  general.  [Cf.  ¥  .lieutenant  general.)  An  army 


li'in  (ll'£n).  Obs.  p.  p.  of  lie. 

li'en,  n.  [L.]  The  spleen.  Obs. 
li-e'nal  (ll-e'nrtl),  a.  [L.  lien 
the  spleen.]  Anat.  Of  or  per¬ 
taining  to  the  spleen  ;  splenic, 
li-en'cu-lns  (lT-f-p'kfl-bls),  n.  ; 
pi.  -culi  (-1T).  [NL.,  dim.  of  L. 
lien  the  spleen.]  Anat.  A  small 
accessory  or  supplementary 
spleen. 

li-en'ic  (-Yk),  a.  Lienal.  Rare. 
ii-e'no-cele  (ll-€'n0-sel),  n.  [lie- 
no-  4-  -cele.)  Med.  Hernia  of 
the  spleen. 

li  e  no-in-tea 'ti-nal,  a.  [Zt>no- 
+mte.-<tinaZ.]  Anat.  Pertaining 
to  the  spleen  and  intestine. 
li-e,no-ma-la'ci-a.  n.  [NL. ;  li¬ 


eno -  4-  nia/ac/a.]  Med.  Soften¬ 
ing  of  the  spleen, 
li-e'  no-my  ' e-log 'e-nous  (-ml'?- 
lhj'f-nws),  a.  [lieno-  4-  myelo- 
-I-  -genous.]  Med.  Originating  in 
the  spleen  and  bone  marrow, 
li-e  no-pan  cre-at'lc,  a.  [ lieno - 
4  pancreatic.']  Anat.  Pertain¬ 
ing  to  the  spleen  and  pancreas, 
li-e  no-re 'nal.  a.  [lieno-  4-  re¬ 
nal .]  Anat.  Pertaining  to  the 
spleen  and  kidney  ;  designating 
a  fold  of  the  peritoneum  be¬ 
tween  the  spleen  and  the  left 
kidney  through  which  the  splen¬ 
ic  arterv  and  vein  pass, 
li'en-te'ri-a  (lY'5  n-t  e'rY-d),  n. 
[NL.]  Med.  =  LIENTERY. 


officer  in  rank  next  below  a  general  and  next  above  a  maior 
general.  In  the  United  States,  before  the  Civil  War,  this 
rank  had  been  conferred  only  on  George  Washington  and 
(in  brevet)  on  Winfield  Scott.  In  1864  it  was  revived  by 
Congress  and  conferred  on  Ulysses  S.  Grant,  and  subse¬ 
quently,  by  promotion,  on  William  T.  Sherman  and  Philip 
H.  Sheridan,  each  of  whom  was  advanced  to  the  rank  of 
general  of  the  army.  When  Sheridan  was  made  general  (in 
1888)  the  rank  of  lieutenant  general  was  suffered  to  lapse. 
In  1895  it  was  revived  and  conferred  on  John  M.  Schofield, 
but  lapsed  the  same  year.  In  1901  it  was  again  revived  and 
conferred  on  Nelson  A.  Miles,  and  has  since  been  conferred 
on  S.  B.  M.  Young,  Adna  R.  Chaffee,  John  C.  Bates.  Henry 
C.  Corbin,  and  Arthur  MacArtliur.  In  the  United  States 
army  his  insignia  on  shoulder  straps  are  three  silver  em¬ 
broidered  stars.  See  shoulder  strap,  Illust. 

lieutenant  governor.  A  deputy  governor ;  specif. :  a 
An  officer  of  i  State,  next  in  rank  to  the  governor,  and  him¬ 
self  succeeding  to  the  governorship  in  case  of  the  vacancy 
of  that  office.  He  generally  presides  over  the  State  Senate. 
(J.  S.  b  An  acting  governor  of  a  district  or  province 
under  a  governor-general.  British.  —  lieu  ten  ant— gOV'- 
er-nor  ship\  n. 

life  (lif),  n.  ;  pi.  lives  (livz).  [AS.  lif  ;  akin  to  D.  lijf  body, 
G.  leib  body,  MHG.  lip  life,  body,  OHG.  lib  life,  Icel.  lif, 
life,  body,  Sw.  lif,  Dan.  liv,  and  E.  live ,  v.  See  live,  y.  i. ; 
cf.  alive.]  1.  The  quality  or  character  which  distinguishes 
an  animal  or  a  plant  from  inorganic  or  from  dead  organic 
bodies  and  which  is  especially  manifested  by  metabolism, 
growth,  reproduction,  and  internal  powers  of  adaptation 
to  environment ;  the  property  by  which  the  organs  of  an 
animal  or  a  plant,  or  the  organism  as  a  whole,  are  conceived 
as  maintained  in  the  performance  of  their  functions,  or  the 
state  in  which  all  or  any  of  the  organs  of  a  plant  or  ani¬ 
mal  are  capable  of  performing  all  or  any  of  their  functions. 

2.  The  state  of  that  which  is  alive,  or  the  fact  of  being  a 
living  being  ;  specif. :  a  Exercise  of  vital  activities ;  ani¬ 
mate  existence ;  as,  a  matter  of  life  and  death  ;  to  bring 
to  life,  b  A  vital  or  living  being  ;  esp.,  a  person,  c  Liv¬ 
ing  beings  collectively  or  in  the  aggregate  ;  living  organ¬ 
isms  collectively  ;  as,  marine  life. 

Full  nature  swarms  with  life.  Thomson. 

3.  The  quality  or  fact  of  animate  existence  conceived  as  a 
part  of  an  animal’s  being  or  as  a  separable  attribute  of  his 
body  ;  hence,  the  principle  or  force  by  which  animals  and 
plants  are  conceived  as  maintained  in  the  performance  of 
their  organic  functions  ;  the  vital  force,  w  hether  regarded 
as  physical  or  spiritual,  the  presence  of  which  distinguishes 
organic  from  inorganic  matter.  The  animism  universal 
among  primitive  peoples  makes  all  matter  living  matter, 
that  is,  ascribes  life  to  all  things.  It  does  not,  therefore, 
distinguish  a  vital  or  organic  form  from  an  inorganic.  This 
distinction  is  first  made  explicit  in  the  doctrine  of  Plato 
and  Aristotle  that  life  is  due  to  or  represents  the  action  of 
formal  or  form-giving  causes  upon  plastic  or  passive  mat¬ 
ter  (see  cause).  The  Scholastics  advanced  the  conception 
of  vital  force  as  the  unique  principle  of  life,  but  this  has 
not  found  favor  with  those  who  seek  a  mechanical  expla¬ 
nation,  and  it  cannot  be  (or  has  not  been)  properly  aligned 
with  the  doctrine  of  physical  force  (see  force).  Modern 
biologists,  as  a  rule,  define  life  by  its  effects,  considering 
it  as  a  form  of  organization  explainable  by  mechanical  or 
chemical  principles ;  as  embodying  a  growth  force  (see 
bathmism)  ;  as  a  directive,  as  opposed  to  an  originative, 
force ;  or  as  a  property  or  capacity  of  adaptation  to  envi¬ 
ronment.  In  primitive  thought  the  life  is  often  identified 
with  the  breath  or  the  blood,  and  is  sometimes  the  same 
as,  sometimes  different  from,  the  soul.  This  sense  survives 
in,  or  influences,  many  modern  phrases.  Cf.  soul. 

But  flesh  with  the  life  thereof,  which  is  the  blood  thereof, 
you  shall  not  eat.  Gen.  ix.  4. 

The  warm  life  came  issuing  through  the  wound.  Pope. 

4.  Existence,  esp.  conscious  existence,  conceived  as  a 
quality  of  the  soul  or  as  the  soul’s  nature  and  being  ;  as, 
spiritual  life  ;  the  immortal  life  of  man  ;  also,  the  state  of 
spiritual  beatitude  or  felicity  conceived  as  the  natural 
destiny  of  the  soul  and  distinguished  from  evil  as  a  state 
of  spiritual  death. 

She  shows  a  body  rather  than  a  life.  Shak. 

5.  The  series  of  experiences,  of  body  and  mind,  which 
make  up  the  history  of  an  animal  from  birth  to  death,  or 
the  cycle  of  development  of  a  plant  from  germination  to 
decay  ;  the  totality  of  actions  and  occurrences  constitut¬ 
ing  an  individual  experience  ;  as,  his  was  a  happy  life. 

The  web  of  our  life  is  of  a  mingled  yarn,  good  and  ill  together. 

Shak. 

6.  Hence  :  a  An  individual  human  existence,  or  human 
existence  personified  ;  as,  each  day  of  one’s  life. 

Life ’s  but  a  walking  shadow,  a  poor  player 

That  struts  and  frets  his  hour  upon  tne  stage.  Shak. 
b  A  history  of  the  acts  and  events  of  a  life  ;  a  biography  ; 
as,  Johnson  wrote  the  life  of  Milton. 

7.  The  duration  of  a  life,  whether  considered  as  the  total 
period  from  birth  to  death  or  as  the  period  from  a  given 
date  until  death  ;  as,  the  average  human  life  is  forty  years. 
8  Way  or  manner  of  living  with  respect  to  conditions, 
circumstances,  character,  conduct,  occupation,  etc.;  hence, 
human  affairs ;  also,  lives,  considered  collectively,  as  a  dis¬ 
tinct  class  or  type ;  as,  low  life  ;  the  life  of  Indians,  or  of 
miners  ;  one’s  daily  life. 

9.  In  various  transferred  and  figurative  senses  :  a  Some¬ 
thing  essential  to  life,  whether  spiritual  or  physical. 

The  words  that  I  speak  unto  you  .  .  .  thev  are  life.  John  xi.  63. 


b  The  living  form  or  semblance ;  as,  a  drawing  from  the 
life ;  also,  animation;  spirit;  —  ascribed  to  works  of  art 
themselves;  as, drawings  characterized  by  life  and  vivacity. 

That  gives  thy  gestures  grace  and  life.  Wordsworth. 
C  That  which  imparts  or  excites  spirit  or  vigor  ;  that  upon 
which  enjoyment  or  success  depends  ;  as,  he  was  the  life 
of  the  company,  or  of  the  enterprise,  d  Something  dear 
to  one  as  one’s  existence  ;  a  darling  ;  —  used  as  a  term  of 
endearment,  e  The  period  of  duration  of  anything  that 


lie'pot',  n.  A  small  vessel  to 
hold  lye  for  the  hair.  Obs. 
li'er-by',  n.  A  mistress.  Obs. 
Here.  +  liar. 

lierne  +  learn.  [lish.I 

liesh  Oesh).  Dial.  Eng^  var.  of  I 
lies'ter.  Scot.  &  dial.  Eng.  var. 
Of  LFI3TER. 

Lieut.  Abbr.  Lieutenant. 

Lieut.  Col.  Abbr.  Lieutenant 
Colonel. 

lieu-ten'ant  cap'tain.  An  offi¬ 
cer  immediately  under  a  captain 
m  the  army;  —  called  also  cap¬ 
tain  lieutenant.  Obs.  or  Hist. 
lieu-ten'ant-ry,  n.  Lieutenan¬ 
cy.  Obs. 

lieu-ten'ant-ship,  n  See -ship. 


Lieut.  Gen.  Abbr.  Lieutenant 
General.  [Governor.  I 

Lieut.  Gov.  Abbr.  Lieutenant! 
Lieu  vain'  lu'bri-ca'tor  (lyQ'- 
v&n'l  Mach.  A  lubricator  in 
which  the  needle  valve  control- 
ing  the  flow  of  oil  works  by  vi¬ 
bration  of  the  machinery, 
lieve.  +  leave. 
lieve  (lev).  Archaic  or  Scot.  & 
dial.  Eng.  var.  of  lief. 
liev'rite  (lev'rit),  n.  [After 
C.  H.  Lelievre ,  French  mineral¬ 
ogist.]  Min.  =  ilvaite. 
lif.  +  life,  live.  [lief. I 
lif.  Obs.  or  dial.  Eng.  var.  of' 
Lif  (lef),  tj.  [Icel.  Lif ,  fr.  lif 
life.]  Myth.  See  Ragnarok. 


is  conceived  of  as  resembling  a  natural  organism  in  struc¬ 
ture  or  functions  ;  as,  the  life  of  a  state,  a  machine,  or  a 
book.  Specif.,  the  period  during  which  a  material  object 
is  fit  for  use  or  during  which  it  efficiently  performs  its 
functions  ;  — measured  in  actual  time;  as,  the  life  of  an 
iron  girder  is  40  years  ;  or  the  number  of  times  it  may  be 
used  ;  as,  the  life  of  a  gun  barrel  is  9,000  rounds.  I  The 
period  during  which  a  statute  or  other  legal  enactment  is 
in  force  ;  as,  the  life  of  an  execution,  the  period  when  an 
execution  is  in  force,  g  The  characteristic  effectiveness 
or  sound  condition  of  an  inanimate  substance. 

10.  Sports  d-  Games,  a  Pool.  In  some  games,  a  point 
scored  or  one  of  a  limited  number  of  opportunities  to  score, 
b  Cricket  &  Baseball.  An  opportunity  given  a  batter  to 
continue  at  bat  by  missing  a  chance  to  put  him  out,  as  by 
dropping  a  fly. 

11.  Insurance.  The  person  whose  life  is  insured.  Cant, 
for  life,  a  For  the  term  of  one’s  life  ;  until  death ;  as,  im¬ 
prisonment  for  ti fe  ;  a  devise  for  life,  b  To  save  life  or  as 
if  to  save  life  ;  as,  to  gallop  for  life.  —  L.  and  Advent  Union. 
See  Adventist.  —  on  life,  or  on  livet  alive  ;  living ;  —  also  with 
other  prepositions,  as  upon,  at,  of,  in,  to,  in  the  same  sense. 
In  these  phrases  the  form  live  (occasionally  lives)  is  com¬ 
mon.  See  alive,  etymol. ;  cf.  live,  a.,  lives.  Obs.  —  to  the  1., 
with  lifelike  resemblance  or  fidelity  to  the  subject ;  as,  the 
portrait  was  drawn  to  the  life. 

life  (lif),  v.  t.  To  give  existence,  or  life,  to  ;  to  vivify.  Rare. 
life  belt.  A  life  preserver  in  the  form  of  a  buoyant  belt. 
life'blood/  (-blud'),  n.  1.  The  blood  necessary  to  life. 

2.  Fig.,  that  which  gives  strength  and  energy. 

Money  [is]  the  lifeblood  of  the  nation.  Swift. 

3.  An  involuntary  twitching  or  pulsation,  as  of  the  eyelid. 


Colloq.,  Eng. 

1 1  f  e'  b  o  a  V 

(-bot'),  n.  a 
A  strong, 
buoyant  boat 
especially  de- 
si  g  n  e  d  for 
saving  the 
lives  of  ship- 
w  r  e  c  k  e  d 


Lifeboat.  Beebe-McLellan  self-bailing  Surf- 
boat,  mounted  on  Boat  Wagon. 


people,  b  Nav.  A  quarter  boat,  usually  of  whaleboat  type, 
kept  in  readiness  for  lowering  in  an  emergency, 
life  box.  Micros.  A  small,  flat  box  or  tank  w  ith  thin  glass 
sides,  used  in  microscopy  in  observing  living  objects, 
life  breath.  The  breath  that  sustains  life ;  the  vivifying 
principle.  Cf.  soul,  n.,  1. 

life  buoy.  A  float,  usually  in  the  form  of  a  ring  of  buoy¬ 
ant  material,  intended  to  support  persons  who  have  fallen 
into  the  w  ater  until  a  boat  can  be  dispatched  to  save  them, 
life  car.  A  water-tight  boat  or  chamber  traveling  on  a  rope 
from  a  wrecked  vessel  to  the  shore.  In  it  persons  are 
hauled  through  the  waves  and  surf. 

life  estate  or  interest.  Law.  All  estate  or  interest  held 
during  the  term  of  some  certain  person’s  life,  but  not  pass¬ 
ing  by  inheritance.  A  life  estate  in  land  is  a  freehold, 
llfe'iul  (lif'fdbl),  a.  Full  of,  or  giving,  vitality.  —  llfe'ful- 

iy.  adv.  —  life'ful-ness,  n. 

life'— giv  ing,  a.  Giving  life  or  spirit ;  having  power  to 
give  life;  invigorating.  — life'— giv'er,  n. 
life  guard-  1.  A  body  of  select  troops  attending  the  per¬ 
son  of  a  prince  or  high  officer;  specif,  [cap.],  pi.,  two 
cavalry  regiments  (First  and  Second  Life  Guards)  in  the 
British  army,  composing,  wdth  the  Royal  Horse  Guards, 
the  household  cavalry,  a  bodyguard  of  the  sovereign. 

2.  [Usually  lifeguard.]  A  safeguard  ;  specif.,  a  straight  ver¬ 
tical  guard  in  front  of  each  of  the  forward  leading  wheel* 
of  a  locomotive  to  throw  off  small  obstructions.  Eng. 

3.  An  expert  swimmer  employed  at  public  bathing  resorts 
to  save  those  in  danger  of  drow  ning.  U.  S. 

life  history.  Biol.  The  series  of  changes  which  an  organism 
passes  through  in  the  course  of  its  development  from  the 
egg,  spore,  or  other  primary  stage  until  its  natural  death. 

1  n  organisms  exhibiting  alternation  of  generations  or  a  suc¬ 
cession  of  different  generations,  it  includes  all  the  changes 
until  the  reappearance  of  the  original  form. 

Ufe'h0ld/  (lif'hold'),  a.  Held  for  life  ;  held  as  a  life  estate. 
—  n.  A  lifehold  estate.  —  life'hold  er  (-hel'derj,  n. 
life  Insurance  or  assurance.  A  contract  of  insurance 
based  upon  the  life  of  a  person.  See  insurance. 
life'less,  a.  [AS.  lifleas.]  Destitute  of  life,  or  deprived  of 
life  ;  not  containing,  or  inhabited  by,  living  beings  or  vege¬ 
tation  ;  dead,  or  apparently  dead  ;  not  giving  or  sustaining 
life  ;  hence,  spiritless  ;  powerless  ;  dull ;  as,  a  lifeless  wine  ; 
a  lifeless  story.  —  life'less-ly,  adv.  —  life'less-ness.  n. 
Syn.  — Inert,  inactive,  torpid,  dull,  heavy,  unanimated, 
spiritless,  frigid,  vapid,  flat,  tasteless.  —  Lifeless,  dead, 
inanimate.  Lit.,  lifeless  and  dead  often  differ  merely  in 
emphasis,  lifeless  laving  stress  on  the  (sometimes  only  ap¬ 
parent)  absence  of  life,  dead,  on  the  presence  of  death  ;  in¬ 
animate  (less  frequently  lifeless  and  dead)  often  applies 
to  that  which  has  never  had  life  ;  as,  his  lifeless  (cf.  dead) 
body  ;  inanimate  objects.  Fig.,  lifeless  and  (the  stronger) 
dead,  less  frequently  inanimate,  connote  absence  of  vitali¬ 
ty,  spirits,  or  activity ;  as,  an  utterly  lifeless  sketch,  the 
place  is  dead  in  the  summer.  See  deadly,  deathly,  inert, 

BLUNT  ;  Cf .  LIVELY. 

lile'like'  (lif'lik'),  a.  [Cf.  lively.]  1.  Likely  to  live  ;  —  in 
such  phrases  as  living  and  lifelike.  Obs.  or  R.  Oxf.  E.  D. 

2  Like  a  living  being  or  a  real  object;  resembling  life; 
accurately  representing  or  imitating  real  life  ;  as,  a  lifelike 


portrait. 

life  line.  1.  A  line  shot  over  a  vessel  in  distress,  by  w  hich 
a  hawser  can  be  taken  aboard,  etc. 

2  a  A  line  attached  to  a  vessel  or  buoy  to  make  it  more 
easy  to  reach  or  cling  to.  b  A  line  stretched  along  the 
deck  or  yards  of  a  vessel,  to  be  clung  to  in  rough  weather. 
C  A  rope  stretched  through  surf  for  bathers  to  cling  to. 

3.  Palmistry.  =  line  of  life. 
life'long'  (lif'lSng'  ;  205),  a.  [life  -{-  long.]  Lasting  or 
continuing  through  life  ;  as,  a  lifelong  sorrow. 


life.  lief,  live,  v. 
life  annuity.  See  annuity. 
life  arrow.  An  arrow  for  carry¬ 
ing  an  attached  line  to  a  vessel 
in  distress.  [AK(  E.l 

life  assurance.  =  life  insur-| 
life  class.  A  class  of  art  stu¬ 
dents  who  draw,  paint,  or  model 
from  life. 

life 'cord',  n.  A  cord  or  nerve 
considered  necessary  to  life  ;  a 
vital  cord  ;  a  lifestring. 
life'-day',  n.  Lifetime  ;  all  the 
days  of  a  life;  —  often  in  pi.  Obs. 
or  Archaic.  (heart's  blood.  I 
life  drop.  A  drop  of  vital  or| 
life  everlasting.  Cudweed, 
llfe'ful,  n.  See  -ful. 


Life '- guards  man,  n.  A  soldier 

of  the  Life  Guards, 
life  honey.  live  honet. 
life'hood.  live'hood,  n.  [life  4- 
-hood.)  Livelihood.  Obs. 
life  Jacket.  A  life  preserver  in 
the  form  of  a  sleeveless  jacket 
life  kite.  A  kite  to  carry  a  line 
to  or  from  a  vessel  in  distress, 
life  land.  Law.  Land  held  for 
the  term  of  a  life  or  lives, 
life  lease.  Something  held  on  a 
lease  for  life.  Rare. 
life'like'nes*.  n.  See  -ness. 
lifelode.  +  livelihood. 
life 'long',  n.  A  lifetime  ;  the 
length  of  a  life.  if.  [lasts,  if.l 

life ' long  ,  adv.  As  long  as  life! 


ale,  senate,  care,  am,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofa ;  eve,  event,  6nd,  recent,  maker ;  Ice,  Ill ;  old,  Sbey,  orb,  ddd,  s&ft,  connect ;  use,  unite,  urn,  up,  circus,  menu ; 

U  Foreign  Word.  +  Obsolete  Variant  of.  4- combined  with.  =  equals. 
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lile  net  A  strong  net  or  blanket  held  by  firemen  or  others 
to  catch  persons  jumping  from  burning  buildings, 
llle  peer  In  Great  Britain,  a  peer  whose  title  is  not  hered¬ 
itary.  -  lile  peerage. 

lile  plant.  Any  crassulaceous  plant  of  the  genus  Bryophyl- 
lum ,  esp.  B.  pmnalum,  the  severed  leaves  of  which  develop 
new  plants  on  their  margins. 

life  policy.  Insurance.  A  policy  not  payable  until  the  death 
of  the  one  whose  life  is  insured,  being  called  a  whole-life, 
or  limited-payment  life,  policy,  according  as  premiums  are 
paid  during  the  entire  lifetime  of  the  insured  or  for  a 
limited  term  only. 

Hie  preserver  1.  An  apparatus,  made  in  various  forms, 
of  which  the  sleeveless  cork-filled  jacket  is,  perhaps,  the 
most  common,  and  of  various  materials,  for  saving  one 
from  drowning  by  buoying  up  the  body  while  hi  the  water. 

2.  A  short  bludgeon,  usually  of  flexible  cane,  whalebone, 
or  the  like,  loaded  with  lead  at  one  end. 
lile  raft,  A  very  buoyant  raft  made  in  various  shapes  for 
use  in  life  saving.  A  very  common  tform  consists  of  two 
long  water-tight  cylinders  connected  by  a  platform  of 
wooden  or  metal  slats. 

life'rent'  (lif'rSnt'),  n.  [ life  -f-  rent .]  Scots  Law.  Aright 
to  use  and  enjoy  a  thing  during  life,  the  substance  of  it 
being  preserved.  This  right  is  a  personal  servitude  or  usu¬ 
fruct,  generally  applied  to  heritable  subjects, 
life'rent',  V.  t.  ;  life'rent'ed  ;  life'rent'ing.  To  grant  a 
liferent  of  ;  —  usually  in  the  p.  p. 

Money  may  be  hferented ,  the  interest,  but  not  as  a  rule  any 
bonus,  being  due  to^he  liferenter  Erskine's  Principles 

life'rent  er  (-rSu'ter),  n.  Scots  Law.  A  person  owning  a 
liferent.  —  life'rentrix  (trTks),  n. 
lile'-sav'er  (lif'sav'er),  n.  A  member  of  the  life-saving 
service.  Colloq. 

life'-sav  ing  (-sav'tng),  a.  That  saves  life,  or  is  suited  to 
save  life,  esp.  from  drowning. 


life-saving  gun  or  mortar,  a  gun  or  mortar  used  to  fire  a  pro¬ 
jectile  with  a  light 
line  attached  from 
shore  to  a  vessel  in 
distress.  The  ef¬ 
fective  range  is 
from  600  to  800 
yards.—  Life-saving 
Service,  a  Federal 
organization 
forming  a  division 
of  the  Treasury 
Department.  It 
has  many  stations 
along  the  coasts 
and  lake  shores, 
equipped  with  life¬ 
saving  apparatus, 
etc.,  manned  by 
crews  who  patrol 
the  beach, 
llle'-size',  a.  Of 
the  size  of  the  liv¬ 
ing  original;  hence, 
of  natural  size ;  as, 
a  life-size  portrait  Life-saving  Gun  Lyle  Gun,  mounted  on 
or  statue.  Rear  Axle  of  McLeilan  Beach-apparatus 

Ule'some  (llf's&m),  w?g°,n.  1  Gu°  ;  r  Rammer ;  3.  3  Reels 
4  „  *■  ~  a  .  with  Line  for  hauling  Breeches  Buoy, 

a.  Animated;  °  J 

sprightly.  Poetic.  —  life'some  ly,  adv.  —  life'some 


ness.  n. 

life  table-  A  table  showing  the  probability  of  life  at  dif¬ 
ferent  ages;  a  mortality  table  (which  see), 
life  tenant-  Law.  A  tenant  of  a  life  estate.  —  life  tenancy, 
lifetime'  (lif'tim'),  n.  1.  The  time  that  life  continues. 

2.  Life  ;  the  course  or  current  of  life.  Rare. 

Friends  whose  lifetime  was  twisted  with  your  own.  Hawthorne. 
lift  (lift),  n.  [AS.  lyft  air.  See  loft.]  The  sky  ;  the  atmos¬ 
phere  ;  pi.,  the  heavens.  Archaic  or  Scot.  &  Dial.  Eng. 
lift  (lift),  v.  t.  ;  pret.  &  p.  p.  lift'ed  or  ( Archaic ),  lift  ;  p. 
pr.  tfc  vb.  n.  lift'ino.  [Of  Scand.  origin  ;  cf.  Icel.  lypta ,  fr. 
lopt  air  ;  akin  to  Sw.  lyfta  to  lift,  Dan.  lofte,  G.  luften  ;  — 
prop.,  to  raise  into  the  air.  See  loft;  cf.  1st  lift.]  1.  To 
move  in  a  direction  opposite  to  that  of  gravitation  ;  to  bring 
up  from  a  lower  place  to  a  higher  one  ;  to  raise  ;  elevate  ; 
upheave  ;  as,  to  lift  the  foot  or  the  hand  ;  to  lift  a  chair  ;  to 
lift  the  eyes ;  — sometimes  implying  a  continued  support 
or  holding  in  the  higher  place  ;  as,  the  mountain  lifts  its 
peak  in  air. 

2.  To  exalt  or  improve  in  rank,  condition,  estimation,  char¬ 
acter,  spirits,  etc.  ;  also,  to  exalt  unduly  ;  to  puff  up  ;  as, 
he  did  much  to  lift  the  poor  out  of  their  squalor ;  it  lifted 
a  sorrow  from  his  heart ;  —  often  with  up. 

Lest,  being  lifted  up  with  pride.  1  Tun  iii.  6. 

3.  To  bear  ;  support.  Obs.  R.  Spenser. 

4.  To  pick  up,  as  a  ball  from  the  ground.  Scot.  <Sc  Golf. 

To  lift  a  ball  is  to  take  it  out  of  a  hazard  and  drop  or  tee  it  be¬ 
hind  Hutchinson 


5.  To  collect,  as  moneys  due  ;  to  raise.  Obs.,  Dial.,  or  R. 

6,  a  To  steal ;  to  take  off  or  away  dishonestly ;  to  carry 
off  by  theft  (esp.  cattle) ;  as,  to  lift  a  drove  of  cattle. 
Colloq.  b  To  rob.  Colloq.  Obs. 

7  To  remove  or  take  away  rightfully;  specif.,  to  drive 
(cattle)  from  one  place  to  another. 

8-  To  pay  and  so  take  up  (a  mortgage,  bond,  etc.).  U.  S. 

9-  To  take  out  of  the  ground  ;  hence  :  a  Hort.  To  take  up 
or  transplant,  b  To  dig  (potatoes),  c  Cricket,  etc.  To 
play  (a  ball)  up  into  the  air. 

10.  To  carve  (a  swan).  Obs.  or  R. 

Syn.  —  See  raise. 

to  lift  at,  to  rise  in,  or  stir  up,  hostility  or  opposition  to. 
Obs.  —  to  1.,  or  1.  up,  the  eyes,  face,  etc.,  to  look  up  ;  to  raise 
the  eyes,  as  in  prayer.  Ps.  cxxi.  1.  — to  1.,  or  1.  up,  the  hand, 
a  To  take  an  oath.  Qen.  xiv.  22.  b  To  pray,  implore,  etc. 
C  To  make  any  effort ;  to  engage  in  work.  Colloq.  —  to  1., 
or  1.  up,  the  hand  against,  to  rebel  against ;  to  assault ;  attack  ; 
injure  ;  oppress.  Job  xxxi.  21.  —  to  1.  up  one’s  head,  to  feel 


life'ly.  +  lively.  [life.  I 

life'mate',  n.  Companion  for| 
life  mortar.  A  mortar  for  throw¬ 
ing  a  life  line  or  life  rocket, 
lif'en  (llfr,n),  v.  t.  To  make 
like  life.  Obs. 

life  office.  A  life  insurance  of¬ 
fice  or  company. 

Hfe-of-man',  n.  Any  of  several 
lants,  as  spikenard,  bush 
oneysuckle.  garden  orpine, 
and  mountain  ash.  U.  S. 
lifter  (IT f'er),  n.  Slang.  &  One. 
sentenced  to  imprisonment, 
transportation, or  similar  punish¬ 
ment,  for  life,  b  A  life  sentence, 
life  rail.  Maut.  A  chain  or  rail 


run  through  stanchions  above 

low  gunwales  to  lessen  danger 
of  being  swept  overboard, 
life  rate.  The  rate  of  premium 
for  insuring  a  life, 
life  rocket.  A  rocket  carrying  a 
line  to  be  shot  over,  or  to,  a  ship 
in  distress.  The  effective  range 
reaches  1,000  yards  or  more, 
life  root.  The  golden  ragwort, 
life'-safe',  n.  A  safe-conduct  ; 
a  document  guaranteeing  per¬ 
sonal  safety.  Rare.  Scot. 
life  seat.  A  seat  in  a  boat  so  con¬ 
structed  as  to  float  and  serve  as 
a  life  preserver  in  case  of  need, 
life  shot.  A  shot  with  a  light  line  i 


renewed  pride,  self-respect,  or  energy.  —  to  lift  up  the  head 
of,  to  cause  to  be  exaltea  or  freed  ;  to  cause  to  rejoice.  Gen. 
xl.  13.  Luke  xxi.  28.  —  to  1.  up  the  heel  against,  to  treat  with 
harshness  or  unkindness.  John  xiii.  18.  —  to  1.  up  the  voice, 
to  cry  aloud  ;  to  call  out.  Gen.  xxi.  16. 
lift  (lift),  v.  i.  1.  To  try  to  raise  something ;  to  exert  the 
strength  for  raising  or  bearing  ;  as,  you  should  avoid  lifting. 

Strained  by  lifting  at  a  weight  too  heavy.  Locke 

2.  To  rise  ;  to  become  or  appear  raised  or  elevated  ;  as,  the 
fog  lifts ;  the  land  lifts  to  a  ship  approaching  it ;  also,  of 
clouds  and,  rarely,  rain,  to  disappear  or  cease. 

3.  Naut.  To  shake  slightly  ;  — said  of  sails  when  the  ship 
is  so  close  to  the  wind  that  they  will  not  stand  full. 

4.  To  warp,  as  a  floor. 

5.  To  practice  theft.  Spenser. 

lift,  7i.  1.  Act  of  lifting,  or  raising;  as,  the  slow  lift  of 

plodding  feet ;  also,  the  act  of  rising  as  if  lifting  something  ; 
upward  movement ;  as,  the  lift  of  the  bowsprit ;  hence, 
elevated  carriage  ;  as,  the  proud  lift  of  her  head. 

2.  Hence  :  a  A  rise  in  position  or  condition  ;  a  favorable 
advance  ;  a  promotion  ;  as,  this  achievement  brought  about 
a  lift  in  his  fortunes ;  a  lift  in  prices,  b  Assistance,  as  by 
lifting ;  aid  towards  attainment ;  help  ;  as,  to  give  one  a 
lift  in  a  wagon  ;  to  give  a  poor  boy  a  lift.  C  Lifting  power 
or  force ;  hence,  fig.,  elevating  power,  influence,  or  effect; 
elevation  of  spirit  or  utterance. 

The  traveler  feels  the  ennobling  lift  of  such  society  Lowell 

3.  That  which  is  lifted  ;  specif.  :  a  A  load,  burden,  or 
weight ;  as,  the  trunk  was  a  big  lift,  b  Founding.  The 
cope  of  a  mold,  which  is  lifted  to  extract  the  pattern. 

4.  That  by  means  of  which  something  lifts  or  is  lifted  ; 
specif.  :  a  Naut.  A  rope  leading  from  the  masthead  to  the 
extremity  of  a  yard  below,  —  used  for  raising,  supporting, 
or  squaring,  the  yard,  b  Shoemaking .  A  layer  of  leather 
in  the  heel,  c  Mach.  One  of  the  steps  of  a  cone  pulley, 
d  A  hoisting  machine  ;  an  elevator ;  a  dumb-waiter.  Chiefly 
Eng.  e  An  elevator  worked  by  machinery  in  a  canal,  as  a 
substitute  for  a  lock,  f  A  set  of  pumps  in  a  mine,  g  A 
handle,  knob,  or  the  like,  used  in  raising  a  window,  etc. 
h  An  exercising  machine  on  which  weights  are  lifted. 

5  The  distance  through  which  something  is  lifted  ;  specif., 
the  distance  between  the  flanges  or  ends  of  a  bobbin  on 
which  yarn  or  thread  is  wound  ;  also,  the  traverse  of  a 
piece  of  mechanism  in  winding  a  bobbin. 

6.  Extent  to  which  a  thing  rises  or  is  raised;  degree  of 
elevation  ;  rise  ;  as,  the  lift  of  a  canal  lock  ;  hence,  a  rise 
or  elevation,  esp.  a  comparatively  slight  one  in  the  ground. 

7.  pi.  Mining,  a  A  series  of  stepped  workings  or  levels, 
b  A  series  of  sections  or  slices  successively  removed  from 
a  temporary  pillar,  as  in  the  bord  and  pillar  system. 

8.  Brickmaking .  A  stack  of  bricks  in  the  kiln,  usually 
from  15  to  20  courses  in  height. 

9.  Horology.  That  portion  of  the  vibration  of  a  balance 

during  which  the  impulse  is  given.  Saunier. 

10.  A  gate  that  is  opened  by  lifting ;  —  called  also  lift  gale. 

11.  A  particular  cut  of  meat.  Dial.  Eng. 

12.  a  Act,  or  proceeds,  of  stealing  ;  a  theft.  Obs.  or  Dial. 
Eng.  b  A  thief.  Obs.  Slang. 

on  the  lift.  Dial.  U.  S.  a  Improving,  esp.  in  health  ;  con¬ 
valescent.  b  About  to  remove ;  on  the  point  of  departure. 
C  Fig. :  About  to  die  ;  very  ill. 

lilt  . bridge.  A  kind  of  drawbridge,  the  movable  part  of 
which  is  lifted.  See  bascule  bridge,  II lust. 
lift'er  (lTf'ter),  n.  1.  One  that  lifts;  specif.:  a  A  thief, 
b  Founding.  A  tool  for  lifting  loose  sand  from  the  mold  ; 
also,  a  contrivance  which  is  attached  to  a  cope,  to  hold 
the  sand  together  when  the  cope  is  lifted,  c  Mining. 
Any  of  the  wooden  beams  used  as  stems  for  stamps  in  old- 
fashioned  stamp  mills,  d  Steam  Engines.  The  arm  or  toe 
used  on  a  lifting  rod  for  opening  and  closing  a  valve  in  some 
kinds  of  engines,  e  Mach.  A  lifting  cam.  f  A  hoisting 
apparatus,  or  elevator,  as  a  bucket  wheel  in  a  paper  mill 
for  raising  pulp  from  the  reservoir  to  the  trough,  or  a  de¬ 
vice  in  a  harvesting  machine  for  elevating  grain  from  the 
platform  to  the  binder,  g  A  kind  of  removable  handle  for 
lifting  lids  in  a  kitchen  range  or  stove,  h  An  ejector  for 
lifting  large  volumes  of  liquid  through  a  short  distance, 
i  The  keeper  for  a  horseshoe  magnet.  See  armature,  2. 

J  A  piece  in  a  kind  of  lever-tumbler  lock  that  moves  the 
tumblers,  when  the  master  or  pass  key  is  inserted  and 
turned,  exactly  as  they  are  moved  by  the  ordinary  key. 

2.  Any  of  the  bottom  holes  drilled  in  the  working  face  in 
driving  a  tunnel  or  heading. 

lilt'ing,  p.  pr.  it*  vb.  n.  of  lift.  Specif.:  vb.  n.  Walking 
Races.  The  raising  of  the  rear  foot  from  the  ground  be¬ 
fore  the  foremost  foot  touches  the  ground.  It  is  a  trans¬ 
gression  of  the  rules  of  heel-and-toe  walking, 
lifting  bridge,  a  lift  bridge.  — 1.  day.  =  heaving  day.  —  1. 
irons.  Founding ,  iron  strips  attached  to  a  pattern  for  use 
as  handles  in  lifting  it  from  the  mold.  —  1.  plan.  Weaving. 
—  tie-up  plan.  —  1.  plate,  Founding,  an  iron  plate  with 
tapped  holes,  secured  to  a  deep  wooden  pattern,  to  facili¬ 
tate  withdrawal  from  the  mold.  Rods,  called  lifting  rods  or 
screws,  can  be  screwed  into  the  holes  for  lifting  or  for  rap¬ 
ping.  —  1.  pump.  =  lift  pump.  —  1.  rod.  a  Mach.  A  verti¬ 
cal  rod  lilted  by  a  rock  shaft,  and  imparting  motion  to  a 
poppet  valve :  also,  the  arm  on  this  actuating  the  valve.  It 
is  used  in  the  engines  of  side-wheel  steamboats,  b  Found¬ 
ing.  See  lifting  plate. —  1.  sail,  A Tauf.,  a  sail  the  pressure  of 
the  wind  on  which  tends  to  lift  the  bow,  as  one  of  the  jibs. 
Rare.  —  1.  screw.  See  lifting  plate.  —  l.  set,  the  series  of 
pumps  used  to  lift  the  water  out  of  a  deep  mine.  —  1. 
strips.  =  lifting  irons. 

lift  mount-  Ordnance.  A  mount  in  which  the  carriage  is 
secured  to  a  hydraulic  lift  which  lowers  the  gun  behind 
the  parapet  for  loading  and  raises  it  for  firing  ;  —  now  gen¬ 
erally  superseded  by  the  disappearing  carriage, 
lift  pump.  Mach.  A  pump  that  lifts  a  fluid  and  discharges 
it  without  forcing  it  out  under  pressure  ;  —  distinguished 
from  force  pump. 


lift  tenter.  Windmills.  A  governor  for  regulating  the 
speed  by  adjusting  the  sails,  or  for  adjusting  the  action  of 
grinding  machinery  according  to  the  speed, 
lift  valve.  Mach.  A  valve  which  rises  perpendicularly  t© 
or  from  its  seat. 

Hg'a-ment  (lTg'a-mgnt),  n.  [L.  ligamentum ,  fr.  ligarc  to 
bind.  Cf.  lien,  n.,  ligature.]  1.  Anything  that  ties  or 
unites  one  thing  or  part  to  another  ;  a  bandage  ;  a  bond. 
2.  Anal.  A  tough  band  of  tissue  serving  to  connect  the 
articular  extremities  of  bones  or  to  support  or  retain  an 
organ  in  place.  Most  ligaments  connecting  bones  are  com¬ 
posed  of  coarse  bundles  of  very  dense,  white,  fibrous  tissue 
placed  parallel  or  closely  interlaced,  and  are  pliant  and 
flexible,  but  inextensile,  so  as  to  hold  the  parts  in  proper 
relation.  A  few  ligaments,  however,  as  the  Ug&menta  sob- 
flava  of  man  and  the  ligamentum  nuchae  of  many  mammals, 
are  composed  of  yellow  elastic  tissue,  and  are  very  elastic. 
Certain  folds  or  bands  of  the  pleura  and  peritoneum  con¬ 
necting  parts  or  organs  are  also  called  ligaments. 

3-  Zool.  In  bivalve  mollusks,  a  chitinous  elastic  band  con¬ 
necting  the  valves  along  a  line  adjacent  to  the  umbones, 
and  serving  to  open  the  valves  when  the  adductor  muscles 
relax.  It  is  usually  posterior  to  the  umbones,  but  may 
extend  in  front  of  them,  and  is  often  divided  into  an  elastic 
portion,  the  resilium  (which  see),  internal  to  the  hinge  line, 
which  is  compressed  when  the  valves  close,  and  an  exter¬ 
nal  less  elastic  part,  the  ligament  proper, 
ligament  of  Cooper.  Anat.  =  Cooper’s  ligament. —  1.  of 
Henle.  Anat.  =  Henle’s  ligament.  —  1.  of  Heaselbach.  Anat. 
=  Hesselbach’s  ligament.  —  1.  of  the  ovary,  Anal .,  a 
rounded  cord  of  fibrous  and  muscular  tissue  extending 
from  each  superior  angle  of  the  uterus  to  the  inner  extrem¬ 
ity  of  the  ovary  of  the  same  side.  —  1.  of  the  patella,  Anat., 
the  ligamentum  patellae.  —1.  of  Winslow  (vTns'lo)  fafter  J. 
B.  Wmsloir  (1669-1760),  Danish  anatomist],  a  ligament  of 
the  posterior  surface  of  the  knee,  formed  by  the  expansion 
of  the  tendons  of  the  semimembranosus  ana  other  muscles. 

—  1.  of  Zlnn  (tsln)  [after  J.  G.  Zinn  (1727-59),  German  anat¬ 
omist],  the  common  tendon  of  the  inferior  rectus  and  the 
internal  rectus  muscles  of  the  eye. 

lig  a  men'tous  (lTg'd-m6n't?7s),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a 
ligament ;  forming,  or  formed  of,  a  ligament.  — llg'a-men'- 
tous-ly.  adv. 

liga-men'tum  (-twin),  n. ;  pi.  -ta  (-td).  [L.]  Ligament, 

lig^-men'ta  fla'va  (fla'vd),  lig'a  men'ta  sub-fla'va  [L.  Jlavus 
yellow ,suplavus  yellowish],  Anat.,  a  series  of  ligaments  of 
yellow  elastic  tissue  connecting  the  laminae  of  adjacent 
vertebrae  from  the  axis  to  the  sacrum.  — lig  a-men'tum  aF- 
cu-a'tum  (ar'ku-a'tQm)  [L.  arcuatus  curved],  one  of  the 
aponeurotic  arches  to  which  the  posterior  border  of  the 
diaphragm  is  attached.  —  1.  ar-te'ri-o'sum  (ar-te'rT-o'sum), 
Anat.,  the  remains  of  the  ductus  arteriosus  of  the  fetus. 

—  1.  nu'chae  (nu'ke)  [LL.  gen.  nuchae  of  the  back  of  the 
neck],  Zool.  &  Anat.,  a  median  ligament  of  the  back  of 
the  neck,  rudimentary  in  man,  but  highly  developed  and 
composed  of  yellow  elastic  tissue  in  many  quadrupeds, 
where  it  assists  in  supporting  the  head.  It  extends  from 
the  spine  of  the  last  cervical  vertebra  to  the  occipital 
bone,  giving  off  slips  to  the  other  cervicals.  —  1.  pa-tel'l® 
(pd-tSl'e)  [LL.  gen.  patellae  of  the  patella],  Anal.,  a  strong, 
flat  ligamentous  band  extending  from  the  patella  to  a 
point  about  three  inches  down  on  the  tibia.  It  is  the  direct 
continuation  of  the  common  tendon  of  the  extensor  mus¬ 
cles  which  lie  upon  the  front  of  the  thigh.  —  1.  te'res  (te'- 
rez)  [L.  teres  rounded,  smooth],  Anat.,  a  round  ligament 
(which  see) ;  esp.,  a  triangular  ligament  of  the  hip  joint  im¬ 
planted  by  its  apex  into  a  depression  near  the  middle  of 
the  head  of  the  femur,  and  by  its  broad  base  into  the  mar¬ 
gins  of  the  cotyloid  notch  of  the  innominate  bone. 

li'gan  (li'gSn),  or  belter ,  but  less  commonly,  lag'an  (lSg'&n), 
7i.  [OF.  lagan,  laga7ul.~\  Law.  Goods  sunk  in  the  sea 
with  a  buoy  attached  in  order  that  they  may  be  found 
again.  See  jetsam  b,  flotsam. 

li'gate  (ll'gat),  v.  t ;  li'gat-ed  (-gat-5d) ;  li'gat-ing  (-gat¬ 
ing).  [L.  I i gains ,  p.  p.  of  ligare .]  To  tie  with  a  ligature  ; 
to  bind  around  ;  to  bandage. 

11  ga'tlon  (li-ga'shwn),  n.  [L.  ligalio,  fr.  ligare  to  bind.  Cf. 
liaison.]  Act  or  process  of  binding,  or  state  of  being  bound ; 
also,  that  which  binds ;  ligature  ;  bond  ;  connection 

Tied  with  tape,  and  sealed  at  each  fold  and  ligation.  Scott. 
li-ga'tor  (-t#r),  n.  [See  ligate.]  Surg.  An  instrument 
for  ligating,  or  for  placing  and  fastening  a  ligature, 
lig'a-ture  (Vfg'd-^ijr),  n.  [L.  ligatura,  fr.  ligare ,  ligatwn, 
to  bind :  cf.  F.  ligature.  Cf.  ally,  league,  legatura, 
liable,  ligament.]  1.  Act  of  binding  or  tying. 

2.  Anything  that  binds  ;  a  band  or  bandage  ;  a  bond. 

3.  Specif.:  Surg.  a  A  thread  or  string  for  tying  the  blood 
vessels,  particularly  the  arteries,  to  prevent  hemorrhage, 
b  A  thread  or  wire  used  to  remove  tumors,  etc. 

4.  A  ligament  of  the  body.  Obs.  or  R. 

5.  a  Medieval  Music.  One  of  a  system  of  compound  note 
forms  used  to  indicate  a  continuous  tone  running  over 
two  or  more  staff  degrees,  equivalent  to  a 
group  of  slurred  notes  in  modern  notation.  1 

Ligatures  are  either  with  propriety,  without 
propriety,  or  with  opposed  propriety.  And  this 
is  with  regard  to  the  beginning  of  tne  ligature , 
lor  the  latter  part  is  either  with  perfection  or 
without  :  and  note  that  these  differences  are 
essential  to  the  ligatures:  fora  ligature  with  pro¬ 
priety  differs  from  one  that  is  without,  as  a  ra-  1  Medieval 
tional  animal  differs  from  an  irrational  one.  Ligature  ;  2 

Franco  of  Cologne  (13/6  cent.)  trans.  M  o  d  e  r  n 
b  Music.  A  curve  or  line  connecting  notes  ;  Equivalent, 
a  tie  ;  a  slur ;  also,  a  group  of  notes  connected  by  a  slur, 
or,  in  counterpoint,  a  syncopation. 

6.  Print.  A  double  character,  or  a  type  consisting  of  two 
or  more  letters  or  characters  united,  as  se,  fi,jjl ;  also,  a 
connecting  line  or  stroke  ;  a  tie. 

7.  The  state  of  being  bound  or  stiffened  ;  stiffness  ;  sus¬ 
pension  of  faculties  ;  as,  the  ligature  of  a  joint. 

lig'a-ture  (lTg'd-tur),  v.  t.  ;-tured  (-turd)  ;  -tur-ing  (-dur¬ 
ing).  To  bind,  fasten,  or  furnish  with  a  ligature  ;  specif., 
Surg.,  to  ligate  ;  tie. 


attached  to  be  fired  over,  or  to,  a 
vessel  in  distress, 
life  signal.  A  flare  light  attached 
to  a  life  buoy,  which  is  lighted 
automatically  when  the  buoy  is 
thrown  into  the  water, 
life  slide.  Micros.  =  life  box. 
life  spot.  The  point  behind  the 
fin  on  a  whale  at  which  the 
lance  is  plunged  into  a  vital  spot. 
life'springG  n.  Source  of  life, 
life'string  .  n.  A  lifecord. 
life'thraw\  n.  Lifetime.  Ohs 
life'-tlde  ,  n.  The  tide  of  life 
or  vitality. 

life  tree.  The  tree  of  life.  Rare. 
life'ward  (Uf'wSrd),  adv.  See 


-ward,  adverbial  suffix, 
life'-wea  ry.  a.  Weary  of  living, 
life'-while  ,  w.  Lifetime.  Rare. 
life'-writ  ing,  n.  Biography.  R. 
lif'ey  (llf'T),  a.  Full  of  life  ; 
lively.  Obs.  or  Scot. 
life  zone.  =  zone,  Biogeog. 
liflade.  llAode.  +  livelihood. 

lif'lv  +  LIVELY. 

lift,  lifte.  f  left. 
lift,  a.  Lifted.  Obs. 
lift'a-ble  (lYf'td-b’l),  a.  See 
-ABLE.  [hammer.) 

lift  hammer.  A  kind  of  tilt | 
Lif'thra-sir  (lef'thra-s?r),  n. 
[Icel.  Lifprasir.]  See  Ragna- 
rok. 


lift'like'.  n.  [See  lift  sky.]  Like 

the  skv.  Obs.,  Scot.,  or  Poetic. 
lift  lock.  A  canal  lock, 
lift  ram.  Mach.  The  ram  in  a 
hydraulic  elevator  which  does 
the  actual  lifting,  as  distin¬ 
guished  from  the  pistons  which 
automatically  balance  the  mov¬ 
ing  parts. 

lift'soms,  adv.  [Cf.  left,  a.; 

1st -some.]  Leftwards.  Obs. 

lift  wall.  The  cross  wall  at  the 

head  of  a  canal  lock. 

lig  (  lfg)-  Oba.  or  Scot.  &  dial. 

Eng.  var.  of  LIE. 

lig'a-ble.  a.  TL.  ligare  to  bind.] 

Music.  Capable  of  being  tied  ;  — 


said  of  two  or  more  notes.  Obs. 

lig'a-ment.  r.  t.  To  bind.  Rare. 
lig  amen'ta  (iTg'a-mSn'td), 

pi.  Of  LIGAMENTUM. 

lig  a-men'tal  (-tdl),  a.  Liga¬ 
mentous.  [tons.  | 

lig  a-men'ta-ry,  a.  Ligamen-| 
li-gas'  df-gas'),  n.  [Tag]  An 
anacardiaceou8  tree  of  the  Phil¬ 
ippines  ( Semecarpus  perottetii). 
It  yields  an  illuminating  resin, 
lig'a-to-ry.f/.  [L.  ligare  to  bind.] 
Binding  ;  obligatory.  Obs. 
lig'-by^n.  [Dial,  tig  to  lie.]  A 
lie-by.06s.or  Dial.  Eng.  [06.<U 
lige.  v.  t.  !f  i.  To  lie  ;  tell  lies.  | 
lige.  +  LIEGE. 


food,  foot ;  out,  oil ;  chair  ;  go  ;  sing,  iijk  ;  then,  thin;  nature,  verdure  (250) ;  K~ch  in  G.  ich,  ach(144);  boN  ;  yet;  zh  =  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Goroi. 
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LIGHTEN 


ll'Keance  (li'jftns;  le'-),  n.  [OF.  ligeance.  See  liege.] 

1.  The  obligation  of  the  feudal  vassal  to  liis  liege  lord  ; 
hence,  the  duty  or  relationship  existing  between  sovereign 
and  subject,  entitling  the  latter  to  protection  and  to  re¬ 
ceive  justice,  the  former  to  faithful  service;  allegiance 
(which  see). 

2.  The  jurisdiction  or  territory  of  a  liege  lord  or  of  a  sov¬ 
ereign  ;  as,  an  alien  is  one  born  out  of  the  ligeance  of  the 
king.  See  allegiance.  Now  Chiefly  Lau\ 

light  (lit),  n.  [ME  light ,  lihl,  AS.  leoht ;  akin  to  OS. 
lioht,  D.  &  G.  licht,  OHG.  lioht,  Goth,  liuhap ,  I  cel.  Ijbs, 
L.  lux  light,  lucere  to  shine,  Gr.  kevKos  white,  Skr.  rue  to 
shine.  Cf.  lucid,  lunar,  luminous.]  1.  The  essential  con¬ 
dition  of  vision  ;  the  opposite  of  darkness.  “  And  God 
said,  Let  there  be  light,  and  there  was  light.”  Gen.  i.  3. 
While  primarily  regarded  as  simply  the  condition  of  visi¬ 
bility,  iu  special  connections  light  denotes:  a  An  emana¬ 
tion  from  a  light-giving  body,  often  regarded  as  an  object 
of  perception  ;  as,  flames  give  light ;  we  see  the  sun’s  light. 
b  The  sensation  aroused  by  stimulation  of  the  visual  cen¬ 
ters  ;  primarily,  sensation  of  visual  form,  brought  out  by 
more  or  less  light  in  the  different  parts.  When  color  ref¬ 
erence  is  intended  it  is  customary  to  qualify,  as  white  light 
or  colored  light,  c  Physics,  (1)  That  form  of  energy 
which,  by  its  action  upon  the  organs  of  vision,  enables 
them  to  perform  their  function  of  sight.  (2)  By  extension, 
radiation  or  radiant  energy  incapable  of  affecting  the  retina, 
but  resembling  true  light  in  other  respects.  The  corpus 
cular,  emission,  or  Newtonian  theory  of  light,  which  re¬ 
garded  it  as  consisting  of  material  particles,  or  corpus¬ 
cles,  sent  off  in  all  directions  from  luminous  bodies,  has 
long  been  abandoned.  According  to  the  undulatory,  or 
wave,  theory  at  present  accepted,  light  is  transmitted  from 
Jumiuous  bodies  to  the  eye  and  other  objects  by  the  undu¬ 
latory  or  vibrational  movement  of  the  ether  (see  ether). 
The  velocity  of  this  transmission  is  about  186,300  rnilesa  sec¬ 
ond,  and  the  vibrations  of  the  ether  are  transverse  to  the  di¬ 
rection  of  propagation  of  the  wave  motion.  The  waves  vary 
in  length  from  3.9  to  7.6  ten-thousandths  of  a  millimeter, 
approximately.  The  color  impression  produced  varies  with 
the  wave  length,  and  the  brightness  is  proportional  to  the 
square  of  the  amplitude  of  vibration.  Waves  of  a  similar 
character  whose  lengths  fall  above  or  below  the  limits 
mentioned  are  not  perceptible  to  the  eye.  Those  between 
3.9  and  about  1.0  ten-thousandth  of  a  millimeter  constitute 
ultra-violet  light  and  are  manifested  by  their  photographic 
or  other  chemical  action.  Those  exceeding  7.6  ten-thou¬ 
sandths  in  length  are  the  infra-red  waves  and  are  detected 
by  their  thermal  effects.  The  electromagnetic  theory  of  light, 
originating  with  Maxwell,  holds  that  these  waves,  includ¬ 
ing  those  of  light  proper,  are  the  same  in  kind  as  those  by 
which  electromagnetic  oscillations  are  propagated  through 
the  ether,  and  that  light  is  an  electromagnetic  phenome¬ 
non.  The  most  important  phenomena  of  light  are :  reflection, 
refraction,  dispersion,  interference,  and  polarization.  See 
these  terms;  also  color,  n.,  1,  photometry,  and  spectrum. 

2.  The  sun’s  light;  daylight;  also,  the  time  during  which 
the  light  of  the  sun  is  visible  ;  day;  esp.,  the  dawn  of  day. 

And  God  called  the  light  Day.  Gen.  i.  5. 

The  murderer,  rising  with  the  light ,  killeth  the  poor.  Job  xxiv.  14 

3.  A  particular  or  local  illumination  (the  source  of  which 
is  named  or  understood) ;  a  radiance;  a  brightness  ;  a  shin¬ 
ing  ;  a  glowing ;  as,  we  had  a  good  light  from  the  moon  ; 
the  picture  hung  in  a  good  light. 

The  light  that  never  was,  on  sea  or  land. 

The  consecration,  and  the  poet’s  dream.  Wordsivorth. 
What  light  through  yonder  window  breaks  ?  Shak. 

4.  The  brightness  or  sparkle  of  the  eye  or  eyes. 

The  light  that  lies 

In  woman’s  eyes.  Moore. 

5.  That  which  furnishes,  or  is  a  source  of,  light,  as  the 
sun,  a  star,  a  candle,  a  lighthouse,  a  firework,  etc.  ;  as, 
he  put  lights  in  the  windows  ;  Hatteras  light  is  one  of  the 
most  brilliant  on  the  coast ;  they  burned  flare  lights. 

And  God  made  two  great  lights;  the  greater  light  to  rule  the 
day,  and  the  lesser  light  to  rule  the  night.  Gen .  i.  16. 

6-  Mental  or  spiritual  illumination  or  enlightenment  or  its 
source  ;  that  which  illumines  or  makes  clear  to  the  mind  ; 
as,  to  throw  light  on  a  subject ;  the  light  of  religion  and 
conscience  ;  a  good  man  according  to  his  lights. 

Me  shall  never  know 

That  I  had  any  light  of  this  from  thee.  Shak. 

7-  One  who  is  conspicuous  or  noteworthy  ;  a  model  or  ex¬ 
ample;  as,  the  lights  of  the  age  or  of  antiquity. 

8  a  Visible  state  or  condition  ;  hence,  state  of  exposure 
to  public  observation. 

The  duke  yet  would  have  dark  deeds  darkly  answered  ;  he 
would  never  bring  them  to  light.  Shak. 

1l  The  power  of  perception  by  vision  ;  eyesight.  Poetic. 

The  light  of  my  eyes,  it  also  i6  gone  from  me.  Ps.  xxxviii  10. 
C  pi.  Eyes.  Slang. 

9.  The  medium  through  which  light  is  admitted,  as  a 
window,  or  pane  in  a  window,  greenhouse,  or  the  like  ;  a 
skylight  ;  iu  architecture,  one  of  the  compartments  of  a 
■window  made  by  a  mullion  or  mullions ;  sometimes,  an 
opening  or  aperture  ;  as,  each  window  had  ten  lights. 

10.  Appearance  due  to  the  particular  facts  and  circum¬ 
stances  presented  to  view  ;  aspect  from  a  particular  point 
of  view ;  as,  to  state  things  fairly  and  put  them  in  the 
right  light ;  circumstances  put  him  in  a  false  light. 

Frequent  consideration  of  a  thing  .  .  .  shows  it  in  its  several 
lights  and  various  wavs  of  appearance.  South. 

11.  Pai  nt.  That  part  of  a  picture  which  represents  those 
objects  upon  which  the  light  is  supposed  to  fall ;  the  more 
illuminated  part  of  a  landscape  or  other  scene  ;  — opposed 
to  shade.  Cf.  chiaroscuro. 

12.  L  aw.  The  natural  light  unobstructed  by  erections,  or 
a  right  to  it  ;  specif.,  an  ancient  light. 

13  Something  with  which  a  light  may  be  produced,  or  by 
which  something,  as  a  cigar,  may  be  lighted  ;  specif.,  pi., 
Chiefly  Eng.,  matches  ;  as,  a  box  of  lights. 

14.  One  of  the  key  words  in  an  acrostic  puzzle. 

light  of  nature,  Philos.,  natural  insight ;  — distinguished 

from  revelation.  —  1.  of  one’s  eyes,  some  one  greatly  beloved. 

—  1.  of  the  countenance,  favor  ;  grace  ;  kindness  ;  smiles. 
Lord,  lift  thou  up  the  light  of  thy  countenance  upon  us.  Ps.  iv.  6. 

—  L.  of  the  World,  Jesus  Christ.  John  viii.  12. 


light  nit),  a.  ;  ligbt'er  (-er) ;  light'est.  [AS.  Uoht.  See 
light,  7i. ]  1.  Bright  ;  luminous.  Obs. 

2.  Having  light ;  not  dark  or  obscure  ;  bright  ;  clear  ;  as, 
the  apartment  is  light ;  he  waked  before  it  was  light. 

3.  White  or  whitish  ;  pale  in  color  ;  not  of  a  deep  shade  ; 
moderately  colored ;  blond  ;  as,  a  light  color  ;  a  light  brown ; 
a  light  complexion. 

light  red,  a  pale  red  ocher  used  as  a  pigment.  —  1.  red  silver 
ore,  Min.,  proustite.  —  on,  of,  or  in,  a  1.  fire,  burning  briskly  ; 
in  a  blaze.  Obs.  Oxf.  E.  1). 

light,  v.  t. ;  pret.  «£*  p.  p.  light'ed  (-fid  ;  -Td ;  151)  or  lit 
(lit) ;  p.  pr.  cf ?  vb.  n.  lighting.  [AS.  lyhtan ,  lihtan,  to 
shine.  See  light,  n.]  1.  To  set  fire  to  ;  to  cause  to  burn  ; 
to  set  burning ;  to  ignite  ;  kindle  ;  as,  to  light  the  gas  ;  — 
sometimes  with  up. 

If  a  thousand  candles  be  all  lighted  from  one.  Hakewtll . 

And  the  largest  lamp  is  lit.  Macaulay. 

Absence  might  cure  it,  or  a  second  mistress 
Light  up  another  flame,  and  put  out  this.  Addison. 

2.  To  give  light  to;  to  illuminate;  to  fill  with  light  or 
furnish  with  lights ;  as,  the  town  is  lighted  by  electricity  ; 
hence,  to  cause  to  gleam  or  glow;  to  animate  ;  brighten  ; 

—  often  with  up  ;  as,  joy  lighted  up  his  eyes. 

One  hundred  vears  ago,  to  have  lit  this  theater  as  brilliantly  as 
it  is  now  lighted  would  have  cost  .  .  .  fifty  pounds.  F.  Harrison. 

Sometimes  a  chance  story  lights  up  for  us  this  work  of  emanci¬ 
pation  J •  R-  Green. 

3.  To  attend  or  conduct  with  a  light ;  to  show  the  way  to 
by  means  of  a  light. 

His  bishops  lead  him  forth,  and  light  him  on.  Landor. 
Syn.  —  See  illuminate. 

to  light  a  fire,  to  kindle  the  material  of  a  fire, 
light,  i’.  i.  1  To  emit  light ;  to  shine  ;  to  be  burning.  Obs. 

2.  To  become,  or  grow,  light  ;  to  lighten.  Obs. 

The  day,  whene'er  it  lights.  Shak. 

3.  To  become  ignited  ;  take  fire  ;  as,  the  match  will  light. 

4.  To  be  illuminated  ;  to  receive  light ;  to  brighten  ;  — 
usually  with  up  ;  as,  the  room  lights  up  well ;  his  face 
lighted  up  at  the  news. 

to  light  up,  to  light  a  cigar,  pipe,  or  cigarette :  to  begin  to 
smoke.  Colloq. 

light,  a.  [ME.  ight,  liht ,  AS.  Wit ,  leoht ;  akin  to  D.  licht , 
G.  leicht ,  OHG.  lihti,  I  cel.  lettr,  Dan.  let,  Sw.  latt,  Goth. 
leihts.]  1.  Having  little,  or  comparatively  little,  weight ; 
not  heavy  ;  as,  a  light  load  ;  a  light  overcoat ;  tve  problem 
of  making  artillery  light  without  sacrifice  of  strength. 

2  Of  small  specific  gravity  ;  having  little,  or  comparatively 
little,  weight  in  proportion  to  bulk  ;  as,  as  light  as  thistle¬ 
down  ;  wood  floats,  being  lighter  than  water. 

These  weights  did  not  exert  their  natural  gravity,  .  .  .  inso¬ 
much  that  1  could  not  guess  which  was  light  or  heavy.  Addison. 

3.  Below  the  legal,  standard,  or  usual  weight;  as,  light  coin. 

4.  Not  heavy  or  massive  in  construction  or  appearance  ; 
as,  a  light  bridge  was  thrown  over  the  river  ;  light  tracery  ; 
the  beautifully  light  spire  of  Salisbury  cathedral. 

5.  a  Slight ;  not  important  ;  as,  a  light  error  or  sin  ;  he 
was  held  in  light  esteem.  “  Trifles  light  as  air.”  Shak. 
b  Cheap  ;  of  little  worth  ;  little  esteemed.  Archaic. 

6.  Not  burdensome  ;  easy  to  be  endured,  performed,  un¬ 
derstood,  or  the  like  ;  not  severe ;  not  difficult ;  as,  a 
light  affliction  ;  light  work  ;  light  novels  ;  light  taxes. 

Light  sufferings  give  us  leisure  to  complain.  Drtjden. 
7-  a  Easy  to  be  digested  ;  not  oppressive  to  the  stomach  ; 
hence,  moderate  ;  slight ;  as,  light  food ;  a  light  lunch, 
b  Cookery.  Well  leavened  ;  not  soggy  or  heavy ;  as,  light 
biscuit,  pastry,  etc.  c  Of  w'ines,  beers,  etc.,  not  heavy  or 
strong  ;  having  a  relatively  small  percentage  of  alcohol. 

8.  Not  heavily  burdened  or  encumbered  ;  carrying  a  rela¬ 
tively  small  cargo,  equipment,  or  load,  or  none  at  all ;  as, 
light  cavalry  and  infantry;  the  ship  returned  light;  the 
experienced  traveler  goes  light. 

9.  Not  burdened  or  oppressed  by  care  or  suffering;  buoy¬ 
ant  ;  happy  ;  as,  a  light  heart ;  a  light  spirit. 

Had  she  been  light,  like  you, 

Of  euch  a  merry,  nimble,  stirring  spirit. 

She  might  ha’  been  a  grandam  ere  ehe  died.  Shak. 
10-  Not  heavy  or  violent  in  movement,  action,  or  pressure ; 
as,  a  light  touch  ;  a  light  breeze  ;  a  light  sleep. 

11.  Moving  or  acting  as  if  clear  of  impediments  ;  hence, 
active  ;  nimble  ;  swift ;  as,  light  of  foot  or  hand. 

12.  Indulging  in,  inclined  to,  or  marked  by,  levity  ;  want¬ 
ing  dignity  ;  trifling;  frivolous;  as,  a  light,  vain  person; 
light  jests  ;  a  light  mind. 

Iler  laughing  eyes  and  light  replies.  C.  F.  Lummis. 
Seneca  cannot  be  too* heavy,  nor  Plautus  too  light.  Shak. 
New  England  humor  laboriously  light.  Hawthorne. 

13.  Easily  influenced  by  trifling  considerations  ;  unsteady ; 
unsettled  ;  volatile  ;  fickle  ;  as,  a  girl’s  light  fancy. 

To  a  fair  semblance  doth  light  faith  annex.  Spenser. 

14.  Wanton  ;  unchaste  ;  as,  a  girl  of  light  character. 

A  light  wife  doth  make  a  heavy  husband.  Shak. 

15-  a  Not  copious  or  heavy  ;  not  dense ;  inconsiderable ; 
as,  a  light  rain  ;  a  light  snow  ;  light  vapors,  b  Loose  ;  por¬ 
ous  ;  easily  pulverized  ;  as,  a  light  soil. 

16  Having  a  sensation  of  lightness  or  instability  ;  dizzy  ; 
giddy  ;  flighty  ;  delirious  :  as,  his  illness  made  him  light 
in  his  head.  “  Is  he  not  light  of  brain  ?  ”  Shak. 

17-  a  Phon.  &  Pros.  Of  a  syllable,  unaccented,  weak  ;  of 
a  vowel,  unaccented  and  lightly  or  obscurely  pronounced, 
b  Sanskrit  Gram.  Containing  a  short  vowel ;  —  said  of  a 
syllable.  Cf.  long,  a.,  7. 

light  artillery,  a  nontechnical  name  for  the  more  mobile 
forms  of  field  artillery.  —  1.  battery,  a  battery  of  light  ar¬ 
tillery.  —  1.  bob,  a  light  infantry  soldier.  Slang,  Eng. 
l'hackeray.  —  l.  bread,  wheat  bread,  as  distinguished  from 
corn  bread.  Local,  Southern  U.  S.  —  1.  cavalry,  a  nontech¬ 
nical  name  for  cavalry  lightly  armed,  equipped,  or  horsed, 
and  so  especially  mobile.  With  the  passing  of  armor  the 
distinction  became  unimportant.  Hence,  1.  cavalryman.— 1. 
displacement,  Navi.,  the  displacement  of  a  ship  completely 
equipped,  but  unladen.  —  1.  gymnastics.  See  gymnastics. 

—  1.  harness,  a  term  applied  to  a  trotting  race  horse,  a  trot¬ 
ting  race  or  meeting,  etc.,  as  disting,  from  running  horse 
or  race.  U.  S.  —  1.  heavyweight,  Boring ,  a  man  weighing  not 
more  than  175  pounds.  U.  S.  — 1.  horse,  light  cavalry  ;  for¬ 
merly,  also,  a  light  cavalryman.  —  1.  infantry,  a  nontechnical 
name  for  lightly  armed  or  equipped  infantry.  Hence,  1.  in¬ 
fantryman.  —  1.  locomotive,  under  British  statutory  laws  (59 
&60  Viet.  c.  36,  1896,  and  later  acts),  any  vehicle  (including 
a  motor  car  or  automobile)  which  is  propelled  by  mecliani- 


calpower,  is  under  three  (long)  tons  in  weight  unladen  (not 
including  the  weight  of  any  water,  fuel,  or  accumulators 
used  for  the  purposes  of  propulsion),  is  not  used  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  drawing  more  than  one  vehicle  (such  vehicle  with 
its  locomotive  not  to  exceed  in  weight  unladen  four  (long) 
tons,  and  is  so  constructed  that  no  smoke  or  visible  vapor 
is  emitted  therefrom  except  from  any  temporary  or  acci¬ 
dental  cause.  The  speed  limit  may  not  exceed  14  miles  per 
hour,  but  may  be  locally  fixed  at  less.  —  light  marching  order, 
Mil.,  an  equipment  of  troops  destined  for  rapid  and  tem¬ 
porary  service,  consisting  of,  at  most,  a  canteen  and  haver¬ 
sack,  besides  arms  and  ammunition.  —  1.  metals,  Chetti.,  the 
metallic  elements  of  the  alkali  and  alkaline  earth  groups, 
as  sodium,  lithium,  calcium,  magnesium,  etc. ;  also,  some¬ 
times,  the  metals  oi  the  earths,  as  aluminium.— 1.  of  love,  1. 
o’  love.  See  light-o’-love.  —1.  oil.  Chem .,  an  oily  product, 
lighter  than  water,  obtained  by  the  distillation  of  coal  tar 
or  wood  tar.  That  from  coal  tar  consists  largely  of  benzene 
and  toluene,  with  their  homologues,and  phenols,  etc.  The 
light  oil  from  wood  tar  is  used  as  a  substitute  for  oil  of 
turpentine.  — 1.  pressure,  Physics ,  according  to  Maxwell’s 
electromagnetic  theory,  a  pressure  proportional  to  the 
light  energy  in  a  unit  of  space,  exerted  by  light  on  bodies 
upon  which  it  impinges  — a  pressure  which,  in  the  case  of 
very  minute  bodies,  may  overpower  the  attraction  of  gravi¬ 
tation.  —1.  railroad  or  railway,  a  Technically,  any  railroad 
not  properly  equipped  for  ordinary  heavy  traffic,  b  Le¬ 
gally,  iu  Great  Britain,  any  railway  constructed  under  the 
provisions  of  the  Light  Railways  Act,  1896  (59  &  60  Viet. 
c.  48),  and  the  rules  made  under  that  act  by  the  Board  of 
Trade.— 1.  sails.  Navt.,  the  sails  carried  on  a  vessel  pnly  in 
light  winds,  including  sky  sails,  royals,  studding  sails,  fly¬ 
ing  jibs,  and  sometimes  the  topgallant  sails  and  staysails, 
light  (lit),  adv.  [AS.  leohte. ]  Lightly  ;  cheaply  ;  easily, 
light,  v.  I.  [AS.  lihtan.  See  light  not  heavy ;  cf.  light 
to  alight.]  1.  To  lighten  ;  to  ease  of  a  burden  or  load ; 
also,  to  remove  (something  burdensome).  Obs. 

From  his  head  the  neavy  burgonet  did  light.  Spenser. 

2.  To  deliver  of  a  child.  Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 

3.  To  comfort ;  relieve.  Obs. 

4.  Naut.  To  haul  or  move  ;  as,  light  that  cable  aft. 

6.  To  cheapen  ;  to  lessen  the  value  or  effect  of  ;  to  slight. 
Obs.  Oxf.  E.  D. 

light,  v.  i.  ;  pret.  &p.  p.  light'ed  (-Sd  ;  -Td;  151)  or  lit  (lit); 
light'ing.  [AS.  lihtan  to  alight,  orig.,  to  relieve  (a  horse) 
of  the  rider’s  burden,  to  make  less  heavy,  to  alleviate,  fr. 
liht  light.  See  light  not  heavy  ;  cf.  alight,  lighten  to 
make  light.]  1.  To  dismount ;  to  descend,  as  from  a  horse 
or  carriage  ;  to  alight ;  —  with /ro?n,  off,  on,  upon,  at,  in. 
When  she  saw  Isaac,  she  lighted  off  the  camel  Gen.  xxiv.  64. 
Slowly  rode  across  a  withered  heath. 

And  lighted  ut  a  ruined  inn.  Tennyson. 

2.  To  descend  and  rest,  perch,  or  settle,  as  a  bird  or  an  in¬ 
sect,  snow,  or  the  like  ;  as,  a  cat  always  lights  on  its  feet ; 
he  jumped  and  lit  heavily  on  his  side  on  the  pavement. 

On  the  tree  tops  a  crested  peacock  lit.  Tennyson. 

3.  To  comedown  suddenly  and  forcibly  ;  to  fall,  as  a  blow, 
good  or  bad  fortune,  etc. ;  —  usually  with  on  or  upon. 

On  me,  me  only,  as  the  source  and  spring 
Of  all  corruption,  all  the  blame  lights  due.  Milton. 
I  do  prophesy  the  election  lights 
On  Fortmbras.  _  _  Shak . 

4.  To  come  ;  to  arrive  ;  to  reach  a  place,  condition,  posi¬ 
tion,  etc.;  as,  to  light  at  an  agreement.  Obs. 

5.  To  come  by  chance;  to  happen;  —  with  on  or  upon; 
formerly  with  into  and  of. 

The  several  degrees  of  vision,  which  the  assistance  of  glasses 
(casually  at  first  lit  on)  has  taught  us  to  conceive.  Locke. 

They  shall  light  into  atheistical  company.  South. 

And  here  we  lit  on  Aunt  Elizabeth.  Tennyson. 

6.  To  occur  ;  to  happen  ;  to  fall  out ;  to  prosper  ;  as,  how 
does  it  light  that  you  are  here  ?  how  does  Johulight  in  the 
city  ?  Obs.  or  Dial. 

7.  To  mount  (on  a  horse,  etc.).  Obs.  Oxf.  E.  D. 

8.  To  feel,  or  be  made,  happy  or  better.  Obs.  Chaucer. 
to  light  Into,  to  attack  ;  to  set  upon  ;  as,  he  lit  into  him  with 
both  fist  and  tongue  ;  you  should  have  seen  him  light  into 
the  food.  Slang,  U.  S.  —  to  1.  out,  to  go  away,  or  depart, 
esp.  with  haste ;  to  start  suddenly ;  as,  on  the  first  dis¬ 
covery  of  gold  he  lit  out  for  the  diggings.  Slang,  U.  S. 

Iight'-armed/  (-armd'  ;  87),  a.  Armed  with  light  weap¬ 
ons  or  accouterments. 

light  bos.  a  Nav.  The  case  or  box  for  a  lantern  used  to 
illuminate  a  magazine  or  shell  room  on  a  man-of-war. 
b  Nav.  A  lightroom.  c  The  box  holding  the  chemical  by 
which  the  early  matches  were  ignited. 

light  curve.  Astron.  A  curve  expressing  graphically  the 
fluctuations  in  light  of  a  variable  star, 
light  due,  light  duty.  A  toll  levied  on  ships  in  certain 
waters,  for  the  upkeep  of  lighthouses  and  lightships, 
light'en  (lit'’n),  v.  i.  ;  light'ened  (-’nd)  ;  light'en-ing. 
[ME.  lightenen.  See  light  to  illuminate.]  1.  a  To  flash 
or  shine  brightly  ;  to  gleam  or  glow  with  light,  b  To  grow 
lighter  or  less  dark  ;  to  brighten  ;  to  clear,  as  the  sky. 

2.  To  shine  with,  or  like,  lightning  ;  to  display  a  flash  or 
flashes  of  lightning. 

This  dreadful  night, 

That  thunders,  lightens,  opens  graves,  and  roar9.  Shak. 
light'en,  v.  t.  1.  To  make  light  or  clear ;  to  light ;  to  illumi 
nate  ;  to  throw  light  on  ;  also,  to  brighten  or  cause  to  be 
come  bright ;  as,  to  lighten  one’s  expression  by  good  news. 

A  key  of  fire  ran  till  along  the  shore, 

And  lightened  nil  the  river  with  a  blaze.  Dryde\ ^ 

2.  To  illuminate  intellectually  or  spiritually  ;  toenlighte  . 
Lighten  my  spirit  with  one  clear  heavenly  ray.  Sir  J.  Davit*. 

3.  To  flash  out  or  disclose  in  or  as  in  lightning. 

His  eye  .  .  .  lightens  forth 

Controlling  majesty.  Shak. 

4.  To  give  or  restore  sight  to  (the  eyes).  Obs.  Oxf.  E.  D. 

6-  To  give  fire  to ;  to  ignite.  Obs.  Oxf.E.D. 

Syn.  —  See  illuminate. 

light'en,  v.  t.  [See  light  not  heavy.]  1.  To  relieve  of  a 
load  or  burden  in  whole  or  in  part ;  to  make  lighter,  or 
less  heavy ;  to  reduce  in  weight ;  as,  to  lighten  a  ship  by 
unloading ;  to  lighten  one’s  conscience  ;  to  lighten  a  load. 

2.  To  make  less  burdensome  or  afflictive ;  to  alleviate  ;  as, 
to  lighten  the  cares  of  life  or  the  burden  of  grief. 

3.  To  cheer  ;  to  make  joyous  ;  to  gladden  ;  also,  to  make 
sprightly  or  agile  ;  as,  to  lighten  a  horse. 

Lightens  my  humor  with  his  merry  jests.  Shak. 

light'en,  v.  i.  [See  light  to  alight.]  1.  To  alight. 

O  Lord,  let  thy  mercy  lighten  upon  us. 

Bk.  of  Com.  Prayer  [Eng.  Ed.]. 
2.  To  become  light  or  less  heavy,  as  the  heart.  Obs.  or  R. 


li'gean-cy  (lT'jdn-sT;  le'-),  n. 
Ligeance.  Obs.  or  R. 
ligge.  *i*  lie,  to  recline. 
lig'ger,  n.  ICf.  lie  to  be  pros¬ 
trate.  ledger.]  Dial.  Eng.  a  A 
counterpane  ;  a  coverlet,  b  = 


ledger,  3  b.  c  A  footbridge, 
d  A  baited  line  with  a  float  for 
night  fishing.  ©  One  who  places 
material  on  a  carding  machine  ; 
—  called  also  ligger-on. 
lig'ger,  v.  t.  To  fish  with  a  lig- 


ger.  See  ligoer  d.  Dial.  Eng. 
ligh'en.  +  lie. 
light,  a.  Lighted.  Ohs. 
light,  adv.  [AS.  Idohte.  See 
light  bright.]  Brightly  ;  clear¬ 
ly;  luminously.  Obs. 


Light'a-ble  (llt'd-b’l),  a.  See 

-able. 

light  ball.  Mil.  A  ball  of  com¬ 
bustible  materials,  used  to  af¬ 
ford  light ;  —  sometimes  fired 
from  a  cannon  or  mortar,  or  car¬ 


ried  up  by  a  rocket 
light  barrel.  M  i  1.  A  barrel 
pierced  and  filled  with  combus¬ 
tibles,  sometimes  used  to  light 
up  a  ditch  or  a  breach, 
light'boat',  n.  Lightship.  R. 


light  '-bolt',  w. Thunderbolt.  05*- 
light  century.  A*tron.  Distance 
that  light  travels  in  a  century, 
light' -cheap' ,  a.  Cheap  as  light, 
light©.  Obs.  pret.  of  light,  to 
alight. 


ale,  senate,  cSre,  2im.  account,  arm,  ask,  sofa ;  eve,  fivent,  find,  recent,  maker;  Ice,  Ill;  old,  6bey,  orb,  5dd,  s&ft,  connect ;  use,  unite,  {irn,  up,  circus,  menu; 
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light  equation.  Astron.  The  coefficient  of  the  time  re¬ 
quired  by  light  (4»9  s.)  in  traversing  a  distance  equal  to  the 
mean  radius  of  the  earth's  orbit, 
llght'er  (llt'er),  n.  One  that  lightsor  ignites  ;  as,  a  lighter 
of  lamps;  specif.,  a  slender  taper  twist  of  paper,  or  the  like, 
or  an  electrical  device,  used  for  lighting  gas,  a  fire,  etc. 
llght'er,  n.  [D.  lichter,  fr.  I  widen  to  make  light,  to  unload. 
See  light  not  heavy.]  1.  Naut.  A  large  boat  or  barge, 
usually  flat-bottomed,  mainly  used  in  unloading  or  loading 
vessels  not  lying  at  wharves,  or  in  transporting  freight 
about  a  harbor. 

2.  Woolen  Manuf.  Any  of  the  layers  of  wool  bedded  on  a 
floor  one  above  the  other  to  form  a  mixture  for  blending, 
llght'er,  v.  t.  ;  ljght'eeed  (-erd) ;  light'ek-ing.  To  convey 
by  or  as  by  a  lighter,  as  to  or  from  the  shore  ;  as,  to  lighter 
the  cargo  of  a  ship.  —  v.  i.  To  convey  goods  in  a  lighter. 
Ught'er-age  (-aj),  n.  a  Price  paid  for  lightering,  b  Act 
of  unloading  into  a  lighter,  or  of  conveying  by  a  lighter, 
llght'-tln  gered  (lit'flq'gerd ;  87),  a.  a  Having  a  light 
and  dexterous  touch.  Rare,  b  Dexterous  in  stealing, 
esp.  by  picking  pockets  ;  thievish ;  pilfering,  c  Ready 
with  one’s  fists ;  pugnacious.  Ohs.  Oxf.E.D.  —  light' - 
fln  gered-ness.  n. 

light  flux  Physics.  The  luminous  energv.  from  any 
source,  which  traverses  a  given  surface  in  one  second, 
llght'-foot  )  a.  Having  a  light,  springy  step  ;  nimble- 
llght'-loot'ed  I  footed;  active.  —  light'-loot'ed-ly,  adv. 
llght'ful  (lit'fdbl),  a.  Full  of  light;  bright.  “ Lightful 
presence.”  Marston.  —  llght'ful  ness,  n. 
llght'-hand'ed,  a.  a  Having  a  light  or  delicate  hand  or 
touch,  b  Having  little  to  carry,  c  Chiefly  Naut.  Not 
having  a  full  complement  of  hands;  as,  a  vessel  light-handed. 

—  light  -hand'ed-ness,  n. 
llght'head',  n.  1.  Levity  ;  lightness.  Ohs. 

2.  A  light-headed,  or  frivolous,  person, 
light'-head  ed  (-hSd'Sd  ;  -Id  ;  87, 151),  a.  1.  Disordered 
in  the  head  ;  dizzy  ;  delirious. 

2.  Thoughtless ;  heedless ;  frivolous ;  unsteady  ;  fickle. 
“ Light-headed ,  weak  meu.”  Clarendon. 

—  light' -head'ed-ly,  adv.  —  llght  -head'ed  ness.  n. 
llght'-heart'ed,  a.  Free  from  grief  or  anxiety  :  gay ; 

cheerful ;  merry.  —  light' -heart'ed  ly,  adv.  —  light'- 

heart'ed  ness.  n. 

llght'-heeled'  (  -held' ;  87),  a.  1.  Lively  in  walking  or 
running;  brisk;  light-footed. 

2.  Unchaste  ;  —  said  of  a  woman.  Obs. 
llght'-horse  man  (-hfirs'mftn),  n.  ;  pi.  -men  (-men).  1.  A 
soldier  of  light  cavalry. 

2.  The  spadefish  ( C/uetodip  terns  faber). 

3.  One  of  a  class  of  Thames  River  thieves.  Slang,  Eng. 
lighthouse7  (lit/hous7),  n.  A  tower  or  other  building  with 

a  powerful  light  at  the 
top,  erected  to  serve  as 
a  guide  to  sailors  at 
night ;  a  pharos.  Con¬ 
secutive  lighthouses 
along  a  coast  are  often 
varied  in  type,  with  re¬ 
spect  to  duration  or 
(rarely)  the  color  of  the 
light, to  facilitate  their 
identification  by  mari¬ 
ners.  The  chief  types 
are :  fixed  lights,  in 
which  the  light  is  con¬ 
tinuous  and  uniform;  1  Stone  Tower  Lighthouse  ;  2  Iron 
flash  lights,  in  which  Pile  Lighthouse  ;  o  Iron  Cylinder 
the  light  appears  and  Lighthouse. 

disappears  so  suddenly  and  in  such  rapid  alternation  as  to 
seem  to  scintillate  ;  intermittent  lights,  whose  appearances 
and  disappearances  are  as  sudden,  but  with  longer  inter¬ 
vals  ;  revolving  lights,  which  appear  and  disappear  gradually 
and,  usually,  at  fixed  intervals.  Flash  and  intermittent  lights 
are  rare  ;  revolving  lights  are  often  called  flash  lights. 
Lighthouse  Board-  Ill  the  United  States,  a  board  (com¬ 
posed  of  two  officers  of  the  navy  of  high  rank,  two  officers  of 
the  Corps  of  Engineers  of  the  army,  two  civilians  of  high 
scientific  attainments,  officers  of  the  navy  and  of  the  Corps 
of  Engineers  of  the  army  as  secretaries,  and  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce  and  Labor  as  president)  in  charge  of  all  ad¬ 
ministrative  duties  relating  to  lighthouses,  beacons,  etc. 
lightly  (llt'lT),  adv.  [AS.  liohtlTce.]  1.  With  little  weight ; 
with  little  force;  as,  to  tread  lightly;  to  press  lightly ; 
hence,  gently ;  not  severely  or  burdensomely ;  as,  his  years 
and  cares  rested  lightly  upon  him. 

Him  thus  intent  Ithuriel  with  hie  spear 
Touched  lightly.  Milton. 

At  the  first  he  lightly  afflicted  the  land  of  Zebulun  .  .  .  and 
afterward  did  more  grievously  afflict  her.  Is  ix.  1. 

2.  In  a  small  degree  or  quantity;  to  no  great  extent  or 

amount;  as,  he  ate  and  drank  lightly;  he  was  lightly 
equipped.  “  They  are  but  lightly  rewarded.”  Shak. 

3.  Without  reason,  or  for  reasons  of  little  weight. 

Tears  not  lightly  shed.  Shak 

4.  With  little  effort  or  difficulty;  easily;  readily.  Ar- 
chaic.  “  That  lightly  come,  shall  lightly  go.  ’  ’  Old  Proverb. 

6.  Swiftly;  nimbly;  with  agility. 

So  mikle  was  that  barge,  it  might  not  lightly  sail.  R.  of  Brunne. 
Watch  what  thou  seest  and  lightly  bring  me  word.  Tennyson 
0.  Without  heed  or  care  ;  with  levity;  airily;  indifferently; 
slightingly  ;  as,  he  treated  the  argument  lightly. 

Matrimony  ...  is  not  by  any  to  be  enterprised  .  .  .  unadvis¬ 
edly,  lightly ,  or  wantonly.*  Bk.  of  Com.  Prayer  [Eng.  Ed-]. 

7.  Without  dejection;  cheerfully;  gayly.  “Seeming  to 

bear  it  lightly. ”  Shak. 


light'en,  n.  Lightning.  Ohs. 
light'en-er.n.  One  that  lightens, 
light'en-ing,  n.  [See  1st  light¬ 
en.]  Assaying.  =  fuloura- 
Tiotf,  2.  [laughter.] 

ligh'ter.  Dial.  Eng  var.  of | 
light'er-man  (lTt'Sr-mdn),  n.  A 
person  emploved  on,  or  who 
manages,  a  lighter, 
light'er-screw',  n.  A  screw  for 
adjusting  the  distance  between 
the  stones  in  a  grinding  mill, 
light'er-staff  .  n.  Milling.  A 
lever  to  regulate  the  height  of 
one  end  of  a  bridgetree  Cf. 

LIGHTER-SCREW. 

light  filter.  =  color  screen. 
light'foot/,  n.  The  deer  ;  also, 
the  hare.  Ohs. 

light'-heels'.  n  A  loose,  un¬ 
chaste  woman.  Ohs. 
Light'-Horse'  Har'ry.  A  sobri¬ 
quet  conferred  upon  General 
Henry  Lee  (175f»-1818),  the  father 
of  General  Robert  E.  Lee,  on  ac¬ 


count  of  the  great  rapidity  of 
his  cavalry  movements  in  the 
Revolutionary  War. 
light'house  man, The  keeper 
of,  or  a  worker  at,  a  lighthouse, 
light'ing,  n.  Metal.  Annealing, 
lighting  load.  See  power  loa d. 
light  iron.  An  iron  support  or 
holder  for  a  lamp  or  candle, 
light'ish,  a.  Rather  light, 
light  keeper  One  in  charge  of  a 
lighthouse  or  lightship, 
light '-leg  ged  (lit'lCg'Pd  :  -Yd  ; 
-li'gd'),  a.  Nimble;  swift  of  foot. 
Ohs.  or  R. 

lightness,  a.  See  -less.  — 
light'less-ness,  n. 
light '-limbed'  (-lYmdO»«-  Hav¬ 
ing  slight  limbs  ;  hence,  agile, 
light'ly.  a.  [AS.  l^ohtnc  of 
little  weight  or  value.]  Ohs.  a 
Light ;  frivolous  ;  trivial  ;  con¬ 
temptible.  b  Contemptuous, 
c  Easily  influenced, 
light'ly,  v.  t.  To  treat  lightly 


8  Commonly ;  usually ;  possibly ;  perhaps.  Obs.  B.Jonson. 

9  Not  chastely  ;  wantonly.  Swift. 

llght'-mlnd  ed,  a.  Frivolous  ;  thoughtless  ;  volatile  ; 

trifling.  —  light7 -mlnd'ed  ness,  n. 
light  money  Money  paid  or  payable  for  light  dues, 
light'ness  (lit'nSs),  n.  [AS.  llhtnes.]  1.  State  or  quality 
of  illumination,  or  degree  of  illumination. 

2.  Absence  of  depth  or  of  duskiness  in  color  ;  as,  the  light¬ 
ness  of  a  tint ;  liyhtness  of  complexion, 
light'ness,  n.  [From  light  not  heavy.]  State  or  quality 
of  being  light,  or  not  heavy ;  hence :  buoyancy ;  levity  ; 
fickleness  ;  wantonness ;  nimbleness  ;  delicacy  ;  grace,  etc. 
Syn.  —  Thoughtlessness,  inconstancy,  unsteadiness,  in¬ 
stability,  giddiness,  gayety,  airiness.  —  Lightness,  levity, 
FRIVOLITY,  FLIPPANCY,  VOLATILITY,  FLIGHTINESS.  LIGHTNESS, 
as  here  compared,  implies  a  general  lack  of  weight  or 
seriousness  in  character,  conduct,  or  speech  ;  levity  usu¬ 
ally  suggests  more  specifically  trifling  or  unseasonable 
gayety  ;  as,  “  There  is  a  lightness  about  the  feminine  mind 
—  a  touch  and  go  ”  (O'.  Eliot) ;  “  Ponderous  works  produce 
no  effect.  .  .  .  This  is  in  part  an  answer  to  what  you  say 
about  treating  with  lightness  what  is  matter  of  life  and 
death  to  so  many  people”  (M.  Arnold) ;  “  her  levity,  her 
frivolous  laughter,  her  unwomanly  jests  ”  (J.  R.  Green) ; 
“  My  readers  will  hardly  have  begun  to  laugh,  before  they 
will  be  called  upon  to  conceal  that  levity ,  and  peruse  me 
with  a  more  serious  air  ”  (Cowper).  Frivolity  adds  to 
lightness  the  implication  of  empty  or  idle  speec  h  or  con¬ 
duct  ;  flippancy  is  esp.  unbecoming  levity  or  pertness  in 
speaking  of  serious  or  sacred  things;  as,  “gay  without 
frivolity ”  (J/.  Arnold)-,  cf.  “Its  purport  is  so  frivolous, 
so  very  remote  from  all  aim  at  instruction  or  utility  ” 
(Mad.  D'Arblay) ;  “  I  am  afraid  that  this  sounds  flippant  ” 
( Byron) ;  “  What  is  meant  to  be  easv  and  sprightly  is  vul¬ 
gar  &\\ii  flippant  ”  (Macaulay) ;  “  He  [Tennyson]  was  always 
reverent  —  hating  all  levity  or  flippancy  in  thought  or  lan¬ 
guage  about  divine  things  ”  (Duke  of  Argyll).  Volatility 
is  such  lightness  or  fickleness  of  disposition  as  precludes 
long  or  serious  dwelling  upon  any  one  idea  or  plan  ;  flight¬ 
iness  is  extreme  volatility ;  it  sometimes  implies  lack  of 
mental  balance ;  as.  “  ‘  Bird-witted  ’  [Bacon] :  incapable  of 
fixed  attention,  volatile'n  (  W.  A.  Wright )j  “A  brain  of 
feather!  Very  right,  with  wit  that’s  flighty,  learning 
light”  (Goldsmith) ;  “A  horse  is  a  fine  lady  among  ani¬ 
mals,  flighty ,  timid  ”  (Stevenson).  See  ebullition. 
light'ning  (ITt'nTng),  n.  [For  lightening ,  fr.  lighten  to 
flash.]  The  flashing  of  light  produced  by  a  discharge  of 
atmospheric  electricity  from  one  cloud 
to  another  or  from  a  cloud  to  the  earth  ; 
lienee,  the  discharge  itself.  The  chief 
forms  are ;  ball,  or  globular ,  light¬ 
ning  ;  chain,  or  forked ,  lightning; 
heat  lightning ;  sheet  lightning  (see  p 
these  terms).  Cf.  thunder. 
lightning  arrester  Elec.  Any  of  va¬ 
rious  devices  for  protecting  electrical 
apparatus  and  their  operators  from  in-  __ 
jury  by  abnormal  rise  of  voltage  caused  1“e  H?rn  j71£htn,1°|f 
’  gntnine  or  otherwise.  It  usuallv  Arrester.  A  Gap  ( G) 


by  lightning  or  otherwise.  It  usually 
consists  of  one  or  more  air  gaps  in  se¬ 
ries  between  the  line  wires  and  ground, 
and,  in  power  circuits,  of  some  means 
for  suppressing  the  arc  to  prevent  the 
power  current  from  following  a  dis¬ 
charge.  Called  also  lightning  dis¬ 
charger  or  protector. 
lightning  brace  A  straight  brace  for 
bits  the  shank  of  which  consists  of  a 
screw  (usually  having  four  distinct  threads)  of  very  coarse 
pitch  sliding  within  a  correspondingly  threaded  tube  hav¬ 
ing  a  handle  at  the  end,  the  tool  being  actuated  by  push¬ 
ing  the  handle. 


formed  by  di¬ 
verging  Horns  (H 
H)  supported  by 
Petticoat  Insulators, 
P  P.  The  Horns  are 
connected  by  the 
Terminals  ( T  T), 
one  with  the 
ground,  and  the 
other  with  the  line. 


Lightning  Brace. 


lightning  bug  A  firefly. 

lightning  pains.  Med.  Intense  lancinating  pains  observed 
in  locomotor  ataxia;  fulgurating  pains, 
lightning  rod  A  metallic  rod  set  upon  a  building,  or  on  the 
mast  of  a  vessel,  and  connected  with  the  moist  earth  or  wa¬ 
ter  below,  to  protect  the  building  or  vessel  from  lightning, 
lightning  stone,  a  A  fulgurite ;  —  called  also  lightning 
tube,  b  A  popular  name  for  a  primitive  stone  implement 
such  as  an  arrow  point  or  hatchet. 
light'-o’-love7,  a.  Inconstant  in  love. 
light'-o’-love7  (lit'o-luv/),  n.  1.  A  light  or  wanton  woman. 
2.  An  old  tune  of  a  dance,  the  name  of  which  made  it 
a  proverbial  expression  of  levity,  esp.  in  love  matters. 
Naves.  “  Best  sing  it  to  the  tune  of  light-o'-love .”  Shak. 
light,  or  radiation,  pressure.  Physics.  The  mechanical 
pressure  exerted  by  the  ether  waves  which  constitute  radia¬ 
tion  upon  bodies  exposed  to  their  action.  Radiation  pres¬ 
sure,  or  as  it  is  frequently  called,  light  pressure ,  was  pre¬ 
dicted  by  Maxwell  in  1873,  who  snowed  that  it  should  be 
numerically  equal  to  the  energy  stored  in  unit  volume  of 
the  ether.  The  effect,  which  is  very  small,  was  first  ex¬ 
perimentally  measured  by  E.  F.  Nichols  ana  Hull  and  in¬ 
dependently  by  Lebeden  in  1901. 
light  ratio-  Astron.  The  number  2.512,  by  which  the  light 
of  a  star  of  any  given  magnitude  must  be  multiplied  to 
equal  the  light  of  a  star  exactly  one  magnitude  brighter, 
light'room  (lit'room/),  n.  1.  Nav.  A  small  room  from 
which  the  magazine  of  a  naval  vessel  is  sometimes  lighted, 
being  separated  from  the  magazine  by  heavy  glass  windows. 
2.  The  chamber  in  a  lighthouse  containing  the  lamp, 
lights  (llts),  n.  pi.  [So  called  from  their  lightness.’]  The 
lungs.  Now  Obs.  or  Vulgar  as  used  of  the  lungs  of  a  hu¬ 
man  being. 


light'shlp'  (lit'shlp'),  n.  Naut.  A  vessel  carrying  at  the 
masthead  or  mastheads  a  brilliant  light  or  lights,  and 
moored  off  a  shoal  or  place  of  dangerous  navigation  where 
a  lighthouse  is  impracticable,  as  a  guide  for  sailors.  They 
are  usually  fitted  with  fog  signals,  some  having  submarine 
bells. 

light'some  (llt'swm),  a.  1.  Having  light;  lighted;  lumi¬ 
nous  ;  not  dark  or  gloomy  ;  also,  light  of  color  or  hue. 

White  walls  make  rooms  more  lightsome  than  black.  Bacon. 

With  lightsome  green  of  ivy  and  holly  Lowell. 

2.  Lucid;  perspicuous;  clear.  Rare. 
ligllt'some.  a.  1.  Light  •  airy  ;  graceful ;  agile  ;  nimble. 
“  Lightsome  as  a  bird.”  Wordsworth. 

2.  Cheerful;  gay;  cheering;  merry. 

That  lightsome  affection  of  joy.  Hooker 

3.  Frivolous;  fickle;  unsteady. 

light'-Struck  ,  a,  Pholog.  Damaged  by  accidental  expo¬ 
sure  to  light ;  fogged  by  light. 

light'weight7  (litAvat/),  n.  One  of  less  than  average 
weight;  specif. ;  a  In  boxing,  wrestling,  etc.,  one  weigh¬ 
ing  not  more  than  133  pounds  (U.  S.  amateur  rules  135 
pounds,  Eng.  140  pounds),  b  A  person  of  little  importance 
or  mental  ability.  Col/oq.,  Chiefly  U.  S. 
light'weight7,  a.  Light  in  weight,  as  a  coin  ;  specif.,  ap¬ 
plied  to  a  man  or  animal  who  is  a  lightweight. 
light'WGOd  (lit'wood'),  n.  1.  Pine  wood  abounding  in 
pitch,  used  for  torches  and  kindlings  ;  hence,  any  dry  wood 
that  burns  readily.  Southern  U.  S. 

2.  a  A  species  of  Acacia  (Acacia  melanoxylon)\  —  so  called 
from  the  light  weight  of  its  wood.  Called  also  blackwood . 
Australia  b  Any  of  several  trees  containing  inflammable 
volatile  substances,  as  the  candlewoods.  c  =  coachwood  a. 
light  year.  Astron.  The  distance  over  which  light  can 
travel  in  a  year’s  time  ;  —  used  as  a  unit  in  expressing 
stellar  distances.  It  is  more  than  63,000  times  as  great  as 
the  distance  from  the  earth  to  the  sun. 
lign  -al'oes  (liu'Sl'oz  ;  lig-»5i'oz  ;  277),  n.  [OF.  lignaloes , 
L.  lignum  aloes,  wood  of  aloe.]  1.  a  Agalloch,  or  aloes 
wood,  b  =  LINALOA. 

2.  The  drug  aloes. 

lig'ne-OUS  (lig'ne-ws),  a.  [L.  ligneus ,  fr.  lignum  wood. 
Cf.  lignous.]  Of,  of  the  nature  of,  or  like,  wood  ;  woody, 
ligneous  marble,  wood  treated  so  as  to  resemble  marble, 
lig  nes'cent  (llg-nSs'ent),  a.  [ligno-  -f-  -escent.]  Bot. 

Somewhat  woody,  or  becoming  woody, 
lig'ni  (lig'm-).  Combining  form  from  Latin  lignumt 
meaning  wood.  Cf.  ligno-. 

lig7ni-fi-ca'tion  (-fT-ka'shwn),  n.  [See  lignify.]  Bot.  The 
process  of  becoming  ligneous,  or  woody.  It  is  a  chemical 
alteration  of  constituents  of  the  cell  wall,  converting  them 
into  lignin.  Cf.  cuticularization,  suberization. 
llg'ni-ty  (llg'nT-fi),  v.  t.  ;  lig'ni-fied  (-fid);  lig'ni-fy'ing 
(-fi7Tng).  [ligni-  -f-  -fy.]  Bot.  To  convert  into  wood. — 
v.  i.  To  become  wood  ;  to  undergo  lignification. 
lig'nin  (lTg'nTn),  n.  [ligni-  -f-  -m.]  Bot.  A  substance  or 
mixture  of  substances  which,  with  cellulose,  constitutes 
the  essential  part  of  woody  tissue.  It  is  related  physiologi¬ 
cally  to  cellulose,  but  its  chemical  nature  is  not  yet  clear, 
lig'nite  (-nit),  7i.  [L.  lignum  wood:  cf.  F.  lignite.]  Min. 
A  variety  of  coal  intermediate  between  peat  and  bituminous 
coal,  esp.  one  in  which  the  texture  of  the  original  wood  is 
distinct ;  —  called  also  brown  coal,  wood  coal.  See  coal,  3. 
It  is  of  comparatively  recent  origin,  is  noncaking,  contains 
much  volatile  matter,  and  is  usually  brownish  black, 
lig  llit'ic  (lTg-nTt'Tk),  a.  Containing  lignite  ;  resembling, 
or  of  the  nature  of,  lignite  ;  as,  lignitic  clay, 
lignitic  formation,  Geol.,  a  formation  of  the  lower  part  of 
the  Eocene  system  in  Alabama  and  adjacent  States, 
lig'no-  (ITg'no-),  lign-.  Combining  form  from  Latin  lig¬ 
num,  meaning  icood.  Cf.  ligni-. 

lig  no  cel'lu-iose  (-sSl'u-los),  n.  [ ligno -  -j-  cellulose.] 

Bot.  Any  of  several  closely  related  substances  constitut¬ 
ing  the  essential  part  of  woody  tissue.  They  are  regarded 
as  compounds  of  lignin  with  simple  celluloses. 
lig7no  cer'ic  (-s8r'Tk),  a.  [ ligno -  -f-  L.  cera  wax.]  Chem. 
Pertaining  to  or  designating  a  crystalline  acid,  C24H4802, 
of  the  formic  acid  series,  found  in  the  tar,  wax,  or  paraffin 
obtained  by  distilling  certain  kinds  of  wood,  as  the  beech. 
Its  glyceryl  ester  occurs  in  peanut  oil. 
llg'nose  (llg'nos),  n.  [ligno-  -|-  -ose.]  1.  Bot.  Cellulose, 
or  a  variety  of  lignin. 

2.  An  explosive  compound  of  the  dynamite  class,  consisting 
of  wood  fiber  and  nitroglycerin. 

lig7no-sul'phite  (lTg'no-sul'flt),  n.  [ligno-  -f-  sulphite.] 
A  liquid  obtained  by  treating  crude  cellulose  with  a  solu¬ 
tion  of  calcium  bisulphite,  which  dissolves  lignin  and  other 
substances.  It  is  used  in  medicine  as  an  inhalant  in  certain 
laryngeal  and  pulmonary  affections, 
lig'nurn  (lTg'nf/m),  n.  [L.,  wood.]  1.  Woody  tissue.  Obs. 
2.  Any  of  various  trees;  —  chiefly  in  combination,  as  lig¬ 
num  aloes,  lignum-vitse,  etc. 

llg'num— vi'tae  (-vi'te),  n.  [L.,  wood  of  life  ;  lignum  wood 
-f-  vita,  gen.  vitae,  life.]  a  Any  tropical  American  zygo- 
phyllaceous  tree  of  the  genus  Guaiacum,  esp.  G.  offici¬ 
nale  and  G.  sanctum  ;  also,  the  very  hard,  heavy  wood  of 
these  trees,  used  for  many  purposes,  b  In  Australia  and 
New  Zealand,  any  of  various  other  hard-wooded  trees,  as 
species  of  M etrosideros.  Acacia,  Eucalyphts,  and  Vitex. 
lig'ro-ine,  lig'ro-in  (lTg'ro-Tn),  n.  A  volatile  inflammable 
liquid  used  as  a  solvent  in  chemistry  and  pharmacy  and  to 
a  limited  extent  as  an  ilium  inant.  See  petroleum. 


or  slightingly ;  to  scorn;  to  dis¬ 
parage.  Rare  or  Scot. 
light'man  (-nidn),  n.  a  A  man 
who  carries  or  takes  care  of  a 
light,  b  A  linkman.  Obs. 
light'man-ship.  n.  See -ship. 
light  mill.  A  radiometer, 
light'n.  Lighten.  Ref  Sp. 
light'nd-  Lightened.  Ret'.  Sp. 
light'ning  (ITt'nTng), 7i.  Light¬ 
ening.  Rare. 

lightning  conductor.  A  light¬ 
ning  rod. 

lightning  discharger.  =  light¬ 
ning  ARRESTER. 

lightning  file.  See  file,  n.,  tool, 
light'ning-proof',  a.  Safe,  or 
protected,  from  lightning 
lightning  protector.  =  light- 

N  I  NO  ARRESTER. 

lightning  tooth.  See  saw.  n., 

//hist. 

light  scot.  O.  Eng  Law.  A  scot, 
or  tax,  of  half  a  penny  per  hide 
of  land  for  church  candles,  pay- 


nble  at  Candlemas,  Easter  eve, 
and  Allhnllow  eve.  [  Ohs.  | 

light'sbot  .  R.  =  lig ht  scot .  I 
light'-skirt  ed.  o-  Wanton  ; 
loose  ;  light  ;  —  said  of  n  woman. 
Obs.  —  light -skirt 'ed-ness.  n. 
Obs.  [loose  woman. | 

light'-skirts'.  n.  A  wanton  :  a| 
light'some-ly.  adv.  of  light¬ 
some.  See-i.Y. 
light'some  ness.  n.  See  -ness 
light'-tight',  a.  Impervious  to 
light. 

light  tower.  A  lighthouse, 
light  vessel.  A  lightship, 
light'wards  (lTt'werdz),  adv. 
See  -  wa  r ns. 

light'-winged'  (-wYngd'),  a. 
Having  light  and  active  wings  ; 
swift;  fleeting.  [tellect.] 

light'-wit  ted.  a.  Weak  in  in-! 
light'wort  ,  7/.  Lungwort.  Obs. 
light'y.  a.  Illuminated;  en¬ 
lightened.  Obs. 
ligiament. n.  [LL.  I igi amentum. 


See  liege.]  An  act  of  alle¬ 

giance.  Obs.  [MAIN.] 

ligier  du  maine.  +  legerde-| 
lign-.  See  ligno-. 
lignage.  +  lineage. 
lig'na-tile  (lig'nd-tYl),  a.  [hg- 
no-  +  -afile,  as  in  saxati/e  ]  Bot. 
Lignicoline.  Rare. 
ligne.  +  line,  cord, 
ligne  (len'y’),  n.  [F.]  A  line. 
See  measure,  Table.  [05s. | 
lignee,  n.  I F.  lign<ie.\  Lineage.  | 
lig'ni-cole  (lTg'nT-kol),  lig-nic'- 
o-line  (lTg-nlk'MTn  ;  -ltn),  a. 
[ ligni -  4-  -coline.]  Growing  or 
living  on  wood,  as  certain  fungi, 
lig-nic ' o  Ions  (lTg-nYk'6-lt<6),  a. 
[ hgvi-  4-  -eo/ot/s.]  Lignicoline. 
lig-nif'er-ous  (lTg-nlf'?r-»/s),  a. 
[lign)-  +  -t'erous.}  Yielding  or 
producing  wood.  [Like  wood.| 
lig'ni-form,  a.  |  ligni-  4  -form. l| 
lig'ni-per'dous  ( 1  fg' nY-pQr'dus), 
a.  [ligni-  -4-  L.  perdere  to  de¬ 
stroy. 1  Wood-destroying,  ascer¬ 


tain  insects,  mollusks.  etc. 

lig/ni-tif'er-ous  (-tYf'Fr-tZs),  a. 
[lignite  -1-  -ferous  ]  Producing 
or  containing  lignite  ;  lignitic. 
lig'ni- tize  (lTg'hl-tlz),  r.  t.  To 
convert  into  lignite, 
lig-niy'o-rous  (lYg-nYv'C-rws),  a. 
[ligni-  4-  -i  oroMs.]  Eating  wood. 
lig'noBe  (lYg'nos),  lig'noua 
(llg'nws),  a.  [L  hgnosus .  fr 
lignum  wood.  Cf  ligneous.] 
Ligneous.  Rare-  —  lig-nos'l-ty 
(lTg-nds'T-tY).  7i.  Rare 
llg'num  (lTg'num),  n.  A  cor¬ 
ruption  of  Polygonum;— applied 
to  any  of  various  polygonuceous 
dnnts.  Local ,  Australia. 
ignum  aloes  =  lion-aloes 
II  lig'num  a'qni-lae  (ftk'wY-le). 
[L.,  wood  of  the  eagle  ;  lignum 
wood  4  aquila ,  gen  aquilae, 
eagle.  See  eaglewood.]  Aloes 
wood. 

II  lig'num  rho'di-um(rd'dY-t7m). 
[NL.  ;  L.  lignum  wood  4  Gr. 


food,  foot;  out,  oil  ;  chair;  go;  sing,  ii)k  ;  then,  thin;  nature,  verdure  (250);  K  =  cliin  G.  ich,  ach  (144) ;  boN  ;  yet;  zh  =  zin  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Gcidb. 

Full  explanations  of  Abbreviations,  £lgns,  etc.,  Immediately  precede  the  4  ocabulary. 
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lig'U  la  (lTg'6-ld),  72.  /  pi.  L.  -l^  (-le),  E.  -las  (-ldz).  [L., 
a  little  tongue.  See  ligule.]  1.  Bot.  A  ligule. 

2.  Aiuit.  A  band  of  white  matter  in  the  wall  of  the  fourth 
ventricle  of  the  brain. 

3.  Zodl.  a  The  distal  segment  or  part  of  the  labium  of 
insects,  consisting  in  typical  cases  of  a  median  glossa 
(termed  lingua  by  some)  which  in  Hymenoptera  forms  a 
long  tonguelike  process,  and  a  pair  of  lateral  pieces  or 
processes,  the  paragloas*.  In  many  beetles  the  paraglossa^ 
are  not  distinguishable  as  separate  pieces,  b  =  ligule,  2. 

lig'U  late  (lTg'u-lat)  )  a.  [See  ligule;  cf.  lingulate.] 
llg'u  lat  ed  (-lat'8d)  (  1.  Strap-shaped  ;  — applied  esp.  in 
botany  to  the  narrow  flat  corollas  of  the  ray  flowers  in  a 
composite  plant. 

2.  Furnished  with  ligules,  as  a  grass,  or  with  ligulate  co¬ 
rollas,  as  a  composite  plant. 

llg'ule  (-ul),  7i.  [L.  ligula ,  lingula,  little  tongue,  dim.  of 

lingua  tongue.]  1.  Bot.  a  A  thin  appendage  of  a  foliage 
leaf  at  the  junction  of  blade  and  petiole.  It  is  characteris¬ 
tic  of  the  leaves  of  grasses,  b  A  ligulate  corolla  of  a  ray 
floret  in  a  composite  head,  c  A  membranous  scale  borne 
on  the  leaf  above  the  sporangium  in  Se/aginella  and  Isoetcs. 

2.  Zodl.  A  tonguelike  lobe  of  the  parapodia  of  annelids 
lig  U  li-flo'rous  (lig'u-lT-flo'rws  ;  201),  a.  [ligule  -jlo- 
7*0ms.]  Bot.  Bearing  only  ligulate  flow  ers  ; — said  of  plants 
of  the  family  Cichoriace*. 

Li  guo'ri-an  (lT-gwo'ri-dn ;  201),  Li  guo'rist  (-rtst),  n. 
R.  C.  Ch.  A  disciple  of  the  great  casuist  and  doctor  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  Alfonso  Maria  de  (or  de’)  Liguori 
(1696-1787) ;  also,  a  member  of  the  order  of  Redemptorists 
which  he  founded.  See  Redbmptorist. 
lig'ure  ( lTg'ur),  71.  [L.  ligurius ,  Gr.  \iyvpiop,  Aiyyovpiop ,  Acy- 
Kovptoi',  \vyKovpi.ov ,  equiv.  to  Heb.  leahem.]  A  kind  of  pre¬ 
cious  stone,  perhaps  the  jacinth.  Ex.  xxviii.  19,  xxxix.  12. 
Li  gu'ri-an  (lT-gu'rT-dn),  a.  Of  or  pert,  to  Liguria  or  the 
Ligurians. —7?.  A  native  of  Liguria,  either  the  ancient 
country  so  called,  including  a  portion  of  southeastern 
Gaul  as  well  as  northeastern  Italy,  or  the  later  Italian 
province  centering  about  Genoa.  The  ancient  Ligurians, 
a  race  of  hardy  mountaineers,  were  subjugated  by  the  Romans 
after  long  resistance.  Little  is  known  about  their  racial  affinities 
Li-gus'ti-cum  (-gus'ti-ktlm),  72.  [L.,lovage.  SeeLOVAGE.] 
Bot  A  large  genus  of  apiaceous  herbs  of  temperate  re¬ 
gions,  distinguished  by  fruit  with  numerous  oil  tubes.  L. 
scoticum  is  the  Scotch  lovage.  L.  canadense  is  the  nondo. 
Ll-gus'trum  (-trurn),  n.  [L.,  privet.]  Bot.  A  genus  of 
©leaceou8  shrubs,  natives  of  the  Old  World,  having  smooth 
entire  leaves  and  terminal  panicles  of  white  flowers  with 
induplicate  corollas.  L.  vulgare  is  the  common  privet, 
ilk'a-ble,  like'a  ble  (lik'ri-b’l),  a.  Such  as  can  be  liked  ; 
such  as  to  attract  liking.  —  lik'a-bil'i  ty,  likea-bil'i-ty 
(lik'd-bTl'T-ti),  72.  —  lik'a-ble  ness,  like'a-ble  ness,  n. 
like  (lik),  a.  ;  lik'er  (lik'er) ;  lik'est  (-Sst).  [ME.  lik, 
ilik ,  gelic ,  AS.  gelic,  fr.  ge-  -f-  lie  body,  and  oiig.  meaning, 
having  the  same  body,  shape,  or  appearance,  and  hence, 
like  ;  akin  to  OS.  gi/i/c,  D.  gelijk ,  G.  gleieh,  OHG.  gilih, 
Icel.  likr,  g/ikr,  Dan.  lig,  Sw.  lik,  Goth,  galeiks ,  OS.  lik 
body,  D.  lijk ,  G.  leiche ,  Icel.  lik ,  Sw.  lik ,  Goth.  leik.  Cf. 
alike,  -ly,  each,  such,  which.]  1.  Having  the  same,  or 
nearly  the  same,  appearance,  qualities,  or  characteristics; 
similar;  as,  a  man  of  like  passions  with  us;  two  plants 
with  like  flowers ;  a  face  like  to  an  angel’s ;  what  is  he 
like  f  Cf.  like,  adv.  or  prep.,  1.  Also,  now  rarely,  alike  ; 
as,  no  two  were  like. 

’  T  is  as  like  you 

As  cherry  is  to  cherry  Shak 

He  scattereth  the  hoarfrost  like  ashes.  Ps.  cxlvii.  1<5. 

More  clergymen  were  impoverished  by  the  late  war  than  ever 
in  the  like  space  before.  .Sprat. 

2.  Specif.  :  a  Closely  resembling  its  original  ;  — said  of  a 
portrait,  etc. ;  as,  the  photograph  is  not  at  all  like,  b  Suit¬ 
ing;  befitting;  —  now  only  in  the  sense  of  :  characteristic 
of ;  as,  such  behavior  was  just  like  him.  c  Indicative  of  ;  as, 
it  looks  like  good  fishing,  d  Inclined  toward  ;  disposed  to  ; 
as,  to  feel  like  taking  a  walk,  e  In  illiterate  use,  such  as ; 
as,  pies  like  mother  used  to  make. 

Like  .  .  .  like  are  used  correlativelv  with  the  force 
*f  as  ...  so  ;  as,  “  Like  master,  like  man.’’ 

3.  =  likely.  Now  A  rchaic or  Dial.,  exc.,  chiefly  in  collo¬ 
quial  use,  with  the  infinitive ;  as,  they  ’re  like  to  meet 
again.  See  had  like  to. 

But  it  is  like  the  jolly  world  about  us  will  scoff  South 
(J The  phrases  anything  like,  nothing  like,  something  like, 
with  the  sense  of  anything ,  nothing ,  something  approximat¬ 
ing  in  character  or  amount ,  are  also  used  adverbially  ;  as, 
the  second  copy  is  nothing  like  so  well  drawn.  Something 
like ,  both  as  adjective  and  adverbial  phrase,  has  colloqui¬ 
ally  an  elliptical  sense  of  something  like  what ,  or  somewhat 
as  {he ,  it,  etc.,  should  he) ;  as,  this  looks  something  like. 

Like  is  used  at  will  as  a  suffix  with  nouns  to  form  ad¬ 
jectives  expressing  resemblance  ;  as,  man  like,  like  a  man  ; 
child/ttoj  like  a  child  ;  god/ /Arc,  like  a  god,  etc.  Combina¬ 
tions  which  would  otherwise  be  typographically  objection¬ 
able,  as  bell-like ,  ball-like ,  etc.,  are  hyphened.  Such  com¬ 
ounds  in  -like  are  not  entered  in  the  Vocabulary  of  this 
ook  except  for  special  reasou,  as  frequency  of  usage,  the 
existence  of  secondary  senses,  etc. 

like  as  we  lie,  Golf,  having  each  played  an  equal  number 
of  strokes ;  —said  of  opposing  players. —  1.  figures,  Geom ., 
similar  figures. 

like  (lik),  n.  1.  That  which  is  equal  or  similar  to  another; 
the  counterpart ;  an  exact  resemblance  ;  a  copy  ;  an  equal. 
“  Mingle  with  your  likes.”  Tennyson. 

I  shall  not  look  upon  his  like  again.  Shak. 

2.  Golf.  The  stroke  which  when  played  will  make  the 


number  of  strokes  played  by  the  opposing  players  or  sides 
equal ;  as,  to  play  the  like. 

In  like,  alike.  Obs.  Oxf.  E.  D.  -  of,  or  by,  1. ,  belike  ;  perhaps. 
Obs.  Oxf.E.  D.—  thel.,  something  similar  or  of  the  same 
kind  ;  anything  having  a  resemblance  ;  as,  dairy  products 
such  as  butter,  cheese,  and  the  like.  “  Did  you  ever  hear 
the  like  ?  ”  Shak.  —  the  1.,  or  likes,  of,  a  person  or  thing  like, 
or  equal  to ;  as,  did  you  ever  see  the  likes  of  that  boy  ? 

Are  there  no  harems  left  in  Stamboul  for  the  likes  of  thee  to 
sweep  and  clean  ?  Du  Mauritr 

like  (lik),  adv.  or  prep.  [AS.  gelice.  See  like,  a.]  1.  In  a 
manner  or  to  an  extent  like  that  of  ;  as,  do  not  act  like  him. 
By  the  omission  of  to,  like  is  often  construed  as  a  preposi¬ 
tion;  as,  wool  like  snow  in  whiteness;  you  are  like  him. 
Hemaketh  them  to  stagger  like  a  drunken  man  Job  xii  25 

2.  Alike  ;  equally  ;  as,  both  like  ill-advised.  Archaic. 

3.  In  a  manner  according  with.  Obs.  Sidney. 

4.  In  the  manner  of  one  that  is  ;  —  now  only  in  like  mad, 
in  a  furious  manner. 

5.  Likely  ;  probably.  Rare,  exc.  in  the  idiomatic  phrases, 

“like  enough,’’  “very  like,”  and  Colloq.  or  Dial.,  “  as  like 
as  not.”  “  Like  enough  it  will.”  Shak. 

6.  Parenthetically  in  dialect  and  illiterate  speech,  as  it 
were  ;  as,  he  seemed  so  friendly  like. 

Syn.  —  Like.  as.  The  use  of  like  as  a  conjunction  mean 
ing  as  (as,  Do  like  I  do),  though  occasionally  found  in  good 
writers,  is  a  provincialism  and  contrary  to  good  usage, 
like  as,  in  a  like  manner  as ;  just  as. 

Like  as  a  father  pitieth  his  children,  so  the  Lord  pitieth  them 
that  fear  him  Ps  cm  13 

like,  conj.  As  ;  like  as  ;  as  if.  See  Syn.,  under  like,  adv. 
Like  an  arrow  shot 

From  a  well-experienced  archer  hits  the  mark.  Shak. 
like  (lik),  v.  t. ;  liked  (likt) ;  lik'ing  (lik'ing).  [From  like, 
a.]  1.  To  liken;  to  compare.  Obs.  Shak. 

2.  To  represent ;  to  make  a  likeness  of.  Obs. 
like,  v.  i.  1.  To  have  an  appearance  or  expression  ;  to 
look  ;  to  seem  to  be  (in  a  specified  condition).  Obs. 

You  like  well  and  hear  your  years  very  well.  Shak. 
2.  To  come  near  ;  to  avoid  with  difficulty  ;  to  escape  nar¬ 
rowly  ;  as,  he  liked  to  have  been  too  late.  Cf.  had  like  to, 
under  had.  Aow  Dial,  or  Uncultivated. 

We  had  liked  to  have  had  our  two  noses  snapped  off.  Shak 
like,  v.  i.  [ME.  liken  to  please,  AS.  lician ,  gelician.  See 
like,  a  ]  1  To  be  suitable,  pleasing,  or  agreeable;  —  chiefly 
with  dative  object.  A  rchaic. 

Cornwall  him  liked  best  R.  of  Gloucester 
I  willingly  confess  that  it  likes  me  much  better  when  I  find 
virtue  in  a  fair  lodging  Sir  P.  Sidney 

2.  To  be  pleased  ;  to  choose  ;  to  feel  inclined  ;  as,  you  may 
do  as  you  like  ;  —  formerly  with  of.  Cf .  please,  v.  i .,  2. 

He  may  either  go  or  stay,  as  he  best  likes.  Locke. 

3.  To  thrive  ;  to  prosper;  to  get  on  well.  Obs. 

like  (lik),  v.  t.  To  be  attracted  towards  or  pleased  with  ; 
to  regard  with  favor  ;  to  have  a  liking  for ;  to  enjoy  ,  as, 
would  you  like  me  to  do  anything  for  you  ?  he  likes  to 
hunt ;  he  would  not  like  the  horses  exercised  to-day. 

He  proceeded  from  looking  to  liking ;  and  from  liking  to  loving. 

Sir  P.  Sidney. 

Syn.  — Like,  love.  As  applied  to  persons,  like  suggests 
varying  degrees  of  attraction  ;  love  implies  deep  or  strong 
attachment.  The  habitual  use  of  love  for  like ,  with  refer¬ 
ence  to  trivial  objects  (as,  I  love  ice  cream),  is  a  vulgarism  ; 
but  love  is  often  used  for  like  in  humorous  hyperbole  ;  as. 
“  old  Sarah  Battle,  .  .  .  who,  next  to  her  devotions,  loved 
a  good  game  of  whist”  (Lamb);  cf.,  “  I  like  a  church  ;  I 
like  a  cowl ;  I  lore  a  prophet  of  the  soul  ”  (Emerson).  See 
attachment,  fond. 

like,  72.  A  liking  ;  a  preference  ;  an  inclination;  a  fancy  ; 
—  usually  in  pi. ;  as,  our  likes  and  dislikes 
likelihood  (lik'll- hood),  7i.  [likely  f- -hood. ~\  1.  Likeness: 


resemblance ;  similitude.  Obs.  Raleigh. 

2.  Probability;  as,  it  will  rain  in  all  likelihood.  “What 

likelihood  of  his  amendment  ?  ”  Shak. 

3.  Something  probable  ;  a  probability  ;  also,  a  sign  ;  an 
indication.  ”  Likelihoods  and  tendencies.”  F.  W.U. Myers. 

What  of  his  heart  perceived  yon  in  his  face 

By  any  likelihood  he  showed  to-day  ?  Shak 

4.  Appearance  of  probable  success  ;  promise.  Archaic. 

“  A  fellow  of  no  mark  nor  likelihood .”  Shak. 


Iike'l7  (-1T),  a. ;  like'li-er  (-lT-er) ;  i.ike'li-bst.  [See  like, 

а.  ; -ly.]  1.  Similar;  like;  verisimilar.  Obs. 

2.  Appearing  like  truth  ;  seeming  to  justify  belief,  conjec¬ 
ture,  or  expectation  ;  probable  :  credible  ;  as,  a  likely  story. 
“  A  likely  guess.”  Shak.  “  Likely  peril.”  Shak. 

It  seems  likely  that  he  was  in  hope  of  being  busy.  Johnson. 
3  Of  such  a  nature  or  so  circumstanced  as  to  render  some¬ 
thing  probable  ;  —  followed  by  an  infinitive  ;  as,  he  is  likely 
to  go  ;  it  is  likely  to  rain  ;  the  fate  is  likely  to  befall  them. 

4.  Appearing  fit  or  adapted  ;  suitable  or  qualified  (for 
something  expressed  or  implied);  as,  this  is  a  likely  place 
to  fish  ;  old  wells  are  likely  sources  of  contagion. 

5.  Having  such  qualities  as  make  success,  capability,  or 
excellence  probable  :  promising  ;  as,  a  likely  young  man  ; 
a  likely  servant ;  a  likely  colt. 

б.  Agreeable  ;  comely  ;  seemly.  Rare  or  Dial. 

Syn.  — Likely,  probable.  That  is  likely  (the  stronger 
word)  which  there  is  good  reason  to  expect  or  believe ; 
that  is  probable  which  there  is  more  reason  to  expect  or 
believe  than  not ;  as,  he  is  likely  to  come  soon,  the  report  is 
likely  to  be  true  ;  his  coming  is  possible  and  even  probable, 
the  probable  origin  of  the  rumor.  See  apt. 
like'ly,  adv.  1.  In  a  similar  manner  ;  also,  with  verisi¬ 
militude.  Obs. 

2.  In  all  probability  ;  probably  ;  —  now  usually  with  77205/, 
quite ,  very,  etc.;  as,  you  are  very  likely  right. 

While  man  was  innocent  he  was  likely  ignorant  of  nothing 
that  imported  him  to  know.  Glanvill 

3.  Suitably;  fitly.  Obs. 


like'— mind  ed  (-min'dSd  ;  -did  ;  87),  a.  Having  a  like  dis¬ 
position  or  purpose  ;  of  the  same  mind  or  habit  of  thought, 
llke'-mind  ed-ness,  n.  The  quality  of  minds  by  which 
they  are  able  to  see  things  in  the  same  way,  to  agree,  and 
to  act  in  common,  —  the  basis  of  social  agreement, 
lik'en  (lik'’n),  v.  t.  ;  -ened  (-’nd)  ;  -en-ing.  [ME.  liknen. 
See  like,  a.]  1.  To  allege,  or  think,  to  be  like  ;  to  repre¬ 

sent  as  like  ;  to  compare  ;  as,  to  liken  life  to  a  pilgrimage. 

Whosoever  heareth  these  sayings  of  mine,  and  doetli  them,  I 
will  liken  him  unto  a  wise  man.  Mail  vii  24. 

2.  To  make  or  cause  to  be  like.  Rare. 
lik'en,  v.  i.  To  be  or  become  like.  Obs.  or  R. 
like'ness  (lik'ngs),  n.  [AS.  gelicnes.]  1.  State  or  quality 
of  being  like  ;  resemblance  ;  similarity ;  similitude ;  as, 
the  likeness  of  the  one  to  the  other  is  remarkable. 

2.  Appearance  or  form  :  guise;  semblance;  shape. 

An  enemy  in  the  likeness  of  a  friend.  V Estrange 

Also  out  of  the  midst  thereof  came  the  likeness  of  four  living 
creatures.  They  had  the  likeness  of  a  man.  Ezek.  i.  5 

3.  That  which  represents  something;  a  copy;  an  effigy; 
a  portrait ;  as,  it  is  a  good,  or  bad,  likeness. 

[How  helookedj  the  likenesses  of  him  which  still  remain  enable 
us  to  imagine  Macaulay. 

4  A  comparison  ;  parable.  Obs.  Wycliffe  ( Luke  iv.  23). 
Syn.  —  Similarity,  parallel,  similitude,  representation, 
portrait,  effigy.  See  resemblance. 
like'wise'  (lik'wfz'),  adv.  &  conj.  [See  wise,  72.]  In  like 
manner ;  also  ;  moreover  ;  too.  See  also. 

Go,  and  do  thou  likewise.  Luke  x  37. 

For  he  seeth  that  wise  men  die  ;  likewise  the  fool  and  the 
brutish  person  perish.  Ps.  xlix.  10. 

Syn.  —  See  also. 

—  like'wise  ly,  adv.  Obs.  —  like'wise  ness,  n.  Obs. 
li'kin'  (le'kln'),  n.  [Chin.,  from  (Pekinese)  li2  one  thou¬ 
sandth  of  a  tael  -f-  ch'ien2  money.]  A  Chinese  provincial 
tax  levied  at  inland  stations  on  imports  or  articles  in  transit. 

lik'ing  (lik'ing),  7i.  [AS.  llcung.  See  like  to  suit.] 

1.  State  or  fact  of  being  pleasing  ;  a  suiting.  See  on  lik¬ 
ing,  below.  Obs. 

2.  Pleasure  ;  a  delight ;  also,  sensuality  ;  lust.  Obs. 

3.  State  of  being  pleased  with,  or  attracted  toward,  some 
thing  or  person  ;  hence,  inclination  ;  desire  ;  preference ; 

—  often  with  for,  sometimes  with  to  ;  as,  an  amusement 
1  have  no  liking  for  ;  fastidious  in  his  likings. 

If  the  human  intellect  hath  once  taken  a  liking  to  any  doctrine. 

.  it  draws  everything  else  into  harmony  with  that  doetnne, 
and  to  its  support.  Bacon 

4.  Appearance;  esp.,  good  appearance  ;  state  of  body  as  to 
health  or  condition.  Rare.  “  In  good  liking .”  Job  xxxix.  4. 
on  liking,  on  condition  of  pleasing  or  suiting ;  also,  on  con¬ 
dition  of  being  pleased  with  ;  as,  to  hold  a  place  of  service 
on  liking ;  to  engage  a  servant  072  liking.  Rare  or  Dial. 

Would  he  be  the  degenerate  scion  of  that  royal  line  ...  to  be 
a  king  on  liking  and  on  sufferance  ?  Hazlitt. 

lik'ing  (lik'Tng),  p.  a.  a  In,  or  of,  a  specified  condition  or 
appearance  ;  as,  better  or  worse  liking.  Obs. 

Why  should  he  see  your  faces  worse  liking  than  the.children 
which  are  of  your  sort  ?  Dan.  i.  10 

bln  good  condition  ;  comely  ;  pleasing.  Obs.  Chaucer 
li'lac  (li'lflk),  72.  [Sp.  lilac ,  li/a ,  At.  lilak ,  fr.  Per.  lllaj , 
lilanj,  lilang ,  nilaj,  nil ,  the  indigo  plant  (akin  to  Skr 
nlli  indigo,  nila  blue),  or  from  the  kindred  lilak  bluish, 
the  flowers  being  named  from  the  color:  cf.  F.  Was, 
earlier  lilac.  Cf.  anil,  nilgai.]  1.  A  well-known  garden 
shrub  ( Syringa  vulgaris)  with  ovate  cordate  leaves  and  large 
panicles  of  pink-purple  fragrant  flowers;  also,  any  other 
species  of  the  genus,  as  S.  persica ,  from  which  the  white- 
flowered  garden  lilac  has  been  derived. 

The  lilac  should  not  be  confused  with  the  plant  to 
which  the  name  syringa  is  commonly  applied.  The  latter 
belongs  to  the  genus  Philadelpkus.  See  syringa. 

2.  A  plant  having  lilac-purple  flowers,  as  the  China  tree 
(Mel ia  azedarach)  and  other  species  of  Melia.  Australia. 

3.  A  light  purplish  color  like  that  of  the  flower, 
li'lac,  a.  Of  the  color  of  the  purplish  lilac. 

II  la'ce0U3  (ll-la'sh&s),  a.  [From  lilac,  influenced  by 
-aceous.]  Of,  or  like,  the  color  of  the  purplish  lilac. 

LiVi-a'ce-ae  (ltl'T-a'se-e),  n.pl.  [NL.]  Bot.  A  large  family 
of  monocotyledonous  plants,  the  lily  family,  typifying  the 
order  Liliales,  and  characterized  by  the  regular  perianth 
of  separate  segments,  the  loculicidal  capsular  fruit,  and  the 
usually  bulbous  base  of  the  stem.  It  includes  many  genera 
cultivated  for  ornament,  as  Lilium,  Uemerocallis ,  Fritilla - 
ria,  Tulipa ,  Yucca,  Hyacinthus,  etc.;  one  (Allium)  includ¬ 
ing  the  onion  and  related  vegetables  ;  and  several,  as  Aloe, 
which  yield  drugs.  Some  extend  the  Liliacese  to  include 
the  Melanthacese,  Convallariaceae,  and  Smilacaceae. 

III  i  a'ceous  (-a'sh?7s),  a.  [L.  liliaceus,  fr.  lilium  lily.  See 
lily.]  1.  Bot.  a  Pertaining  to  the  family  Liliaceae.  b 
Having  a  regular  corolloid  perianth  similar  to  that  of  Lili¬ 
um  ;  —  said  of  the  flowers  of  plants  of  related  families. 

2.  Like,  or  pertaining  to,  lilies. 

Lil  i-a'les  (-a'lez),  n.pl.  [NL.,  fr.  L.  lilium  lily.]  Bot.  a 
In  Lindley’s  classification,  an  alliance  including  the  lilies 
and  allies,  b  A  large  order  of  monocotyledonous  plants 
containing  11  families,  of  which  the  most  important  are 
theLiliacea?,  Amaryllidaceae,  Iridacese,  and  Dioscoreacese. 
The  order  is  characterized  in  general  by  the  complete  and 
perfect  trimerous  or  hexamerous  flowers  and  the  compound 
ovary. —  lil'i-al  (lTl'T-al),  a.  Obs. 
lil'ied  (lll'Td),  a.  1.  Like  a  lily  ;  fair  as  a  lily. 

Clasping  the  soft  Itlied  fingers.  Warren. 

2.  Covered  or  decorated  with,  or  having  many,  lilies  ;  as, 
the  lilied  flag  of  France.  “  Lilted  banks.”  Milton. 

Lil'ith  (ltl'Tth  ;  li'ITth),  n.  [Heb.  Lilith,  prob.  of  Assyrian 
origin.]  Jewish  Folklore.  A  female  demon,  possibly  an 
Assyrian  goddess  of  night,  worshiped  by  the  Jews  during 


SoSoi/arose.lCandlewood.  Obs. 

g'sam  (lTg'sdm),  v.  [Cf.  D. 
liggen  to  lie,  E.  lie  to  be  pros¬ 
trate,  and  E.fotsam,  jetsam,  or 
ligan. J  Law.  Ligan. 
lig'u-lar  (Hg'tl-ldr),  a.  Bot.  6f 
Zodl.  Ligulate. 

Lig^u-li-flo'r*  (-lY-fl5rre  ;  201), 
n.pl.  [NL.]  Bot.  Syn.  of  Ci- 

CHORIACEJE. 

li-gu'li-form  (lT-gQ'tt-f6rm  ; 
lYg'O-),  a.  [ligule  +  -form.] 
Ligulate  ;  strap-shaped, 
lig'u-lin  (lTg'O-ttn),  n.  [From 
Ligustrum.]  Chem.  A  crimson 
coloring  matter  from  berries  of 
various  species  of  Ligustrum 
lig'u-loid  (-loid),  a.  [Z/pu/a  -f 
-oid.  1  Like  a  ligula. 
lig'u-rite  (lYg'O-rTt),  n.  [From 
Liguria ,  district  of  Italy.]  An 


apple-green  variety  of  titanite. 
llg  u-ri'tlon  (-rtsh'un),  lig'ur- 
ri'tion  (llg'u-),  n.  [L.  ligur(r)- 
itio  a  fondness  for  dainties.] 
Greedy  licking  or  devouring.  R. 
li-gU8/’tre.  n.  Privet.  Obs. 
11-gus'trin  (ll-gQs'trTn),  7j.  [L. 
ligustrum  privet.]  Chem.  A  bit¬ 
ter  principlefound  in  the  bark  of 
the  privet  (Ligustrum  vidgare), 
perh.  identical  with  syringin. 
liht.  +  light. 

Lih-yan'ite  ( le-yan'Tt n 
language  represented  by  ancient 
inscriptions  from  western  Ara¬ 
bia,  related  to  Minsean  and  Sa- 
ba>an.  See  Semitic. 
ll'jade'hii ;  189),  n.  [Sp.]  Any 
of  several  species  of  unicorn 
fishes  and  leatherfishes. 
lijflode.  -j;  livelihood. 


lik.  t  lich,  lick.  [like. I 

lik.  Obs.  or  dial.  Eng  var.  of  l 
lik'ance,  n  [like,  v.  -f  -unce.] 
Liking  ;  taste.  Obs 
like,  t*  lich,  lick. 
like'a-ble.  like'a-bil'i-ty,  like'a- 
ble-ness.  Yars.  of  likable,  etc. 
liked,  a.  Beloved.  Obs. 
like'ful,  a.  Pleasing.  Obs. 
like'hood,  11.  Likelihood.  Obs. 
like'less.  a.  Unlike  Obs. 
like'li-head.  n.  [likely  -1-  -head.] 
Likelihood  ;  probability  ;  also, 
resemblance.  Obs.  or  Archaic. 
like'li-ness.  n.  =  likelihood. 
Obs.  or  R.  [or  attractive.  Obs. I 
Like'ly,  v.  t.  To  make  comely  I 
li'ken'.  Less  correct  var.  of 
Likin.  llikes.l 

lik'er  (lik'gr),  n.  One  who| 
likerous.  ^  lickerous. 


like 'some  (Hk'sum),  a.  [like  to 
suit  +■  1st  -some.]  Pleasant  ; 
agreeable.  Obs  or  Dial  Eng. 
like' wake'.  Var.  of  lich  wake 
like'ways  .  adv.  Likewise  Obs. 
like'worth  .  like'worth'y,  a. 
[AS.  liciryr&e.]  Agreeable  Obs. 
Lik'hi  (llk'hl).  Bib. 
likien  f  like,  v. 
lik'ing.  71.  Resemblance.  Obs. 
lik'ing-ly,  adv.  Pleasingly  ; 
pleasantly.  06s. 
lik'ing-ly,  adv.  Likely  ;  prob¬ 
ably.  Obs  [Obs.  I 

lik'ing-nesB,  n.  Pleasingnes9.  | 
likke.  ^  lick,  like. 
likne.  liken. 

Lik-ni'tea  (lTk-nT'tez),  n.  [Gr. 
Aiki/itt)?,  fr.  Aucvof.]  See  Dio¬ 
nysus. 

lik'non  (lYk'nbn),  n. ;  pi.  -na 


(-nd).  [Gr.  Aucvov.l  Gr.  Antiq. 
A  shovel-9haped  basaet  used  as  a 
winnowing  fan,  a9  a  cradle,  and 
as  a  religious  emblem, 
lik'pot',  7i.  [lick,  v.  -f  j7oZ.]  The 
index  finger.  Obs 
lil.  Var.  of  lile,  a. 

III.  Dial.  var.  of  little. 


Ill,  liU(lYl),».  [Gypsy.]  A  book; 
a  pocketbook.  Cant. 
li'lach.  lilac. 
li'la-cin  (11'ld-sTn  ;  lYl'a-),  n. 
Chem.  =  syringin. 
lilac  mildew.  A  mildew  (Micro- 
sphsera  friesii)  which  attacks 
the  leaves  of  the  lilac. 
li'lac-throat\  n.  A  humming 
bird  of  the  genus  Phppolema. 
lilburne,  n.  Prob.,  dolt;  lubber. 
Obs. 

lile.  11.  [From  Lille,  city  in 


France  Cf.  lisle.]  Prob.,  a 
kind  of  grogram.  Obs.  Oxf.E.D 
lile  (lei),  t>.  [Tamil  mattuli te.] 
A  sardine  of  India  (Clupea  lile). 
lfle  (111  ;  lei),  a.  [Cf.  Dan.  Idle- 
See  little.]  Little.  Dial.  Brit. 
Lil 'i  an  ( lYl'Y-dn),  n.  [Cf.  lily.] 
Fern.  prop.  name, 
lil'i-at  ed,  a.  [L.  lilium  lily -f 
-ate.]  Decorated  with  fleurs-de- 
lis  Obs. 

lil'i  form  (lYl'Y-f 6rm),  Uni¬ 
formed  (-formd),  a.  Shaped  like 
a  lily. 

Lil  i-i-flo'rae  (lYl'Y-T-flo're;  201), 
71.  pi  [NL.;  L.  lilium  lily  +Jlos, 
for  is,  flower.]  Bot.  Syn  of 
Liliales. 

Lil'i-put,  Lil'i-pu'tian.  Vars.  of 

Lii.i.iruT,  Lilliputian. 

Lil'is.  Var.  of  Lilith. 


ale,  senate,  care,  ftm,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofd  ;  eve,  Svent,  €nd,  recent,  maker;  Ice,  Ill;  old,  6bey,  orb,  5dd,  s&ft,  connect ;  use,  unite,  urn,  up,  circus,  menu ; 

||  Foreign  Word.  Obsolete  Variant  of.  -4-  combined  with.  =  equals. 
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the  Babylonian  Captivity.  The  Hebrew  word  is  trans¬ 
lated  in  Isaiah  xxxiv.  14,  A.  V.,  by  “  screech  owl,”  and  in  R 
V.  by  “  night-monster.”  In  post-Biblical  Jewish  litera- 
turo  she  is  represented  as  <i  night  demon  or  vampire  in 
the  form  of  a  seductive  woman,  often  as  having  baneful 
powers  over  children.  Cf.  Asmodeus.  According  to  a 
story,  apparently  of  recent  origin,  she  was  the  first  wife 
of  Adam,  who  was  compelled  to  repudiate  her,  Eve  being 
then  created  for  him.  In  the  demonologv  of  the  Middle 
Ages  Lilith  was  a  famous  witch,  and  she  is  introduced  as 
such  in  the  Walpurgis-night  scene  in  Goethe's  **  Faust.” 
Lil'i-um  (ltl'T-wm),  n.  [L.,  lily.  See  lily.]  Bot.  A  large 
genus  of  herbaceous  plants,  type  of  the  Liliacete,  having 
scaly  bulbs,  whorled  or  scattered  leaves,  showy  flowers 
with  a  perianth  of  six  similar  segments,  versatile  anthers, 
and  3-lobed  stigma.  The  50  or  more  species  are  widely  dis¬ 
tributed  in  temperate  regions.  See  lily. 
liTIi-bul  le'ro  (lTl'T-bw-le'ro),  n.  Part  of  the  refrain  of  a 
song  mocking  the  Irish  Catholics,  popular  in  England 
during  the  revolution  of  1688  ;  hence,  the  song  itself. 

Lilli  put  (1111-put),  n.  In  Swift’s  “Gulliver’s  Travels,” 
an  imaginary  island  peopled  by  a  race  of  tiny  men. 

Lll  U-pu'tlan  (-pu'shan),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  Lilliput 
or  its  inhabitants ;  hence,  of  very  small  size  ;  diminutive  ; 
dwarfed.  — n.  One  of  the  people  of  Lilliput ;  hence,  a  tiny 
creature  or  an  insignificant  person,  esp.  a  self-important 
or  pompous  one.  Cf.  minim. 

lilt  (Hit),  n.  1.  A  lively,  buoyant,  cheerful  tune,  song,  or 
air.  “  A  well-known  rollicking  Irish  lilt”  Lover. 

2.  Rhythmical  swing,  flow,  or  cadence. 

The  lilt,  and  the  subtle  charm  of  the  verse.  F.  Harrison. 

3.  A  swinging  or  springy  motion  or  movement ;  as,  her 
step  had  a  lilt  that  day. 

lilt  (lilt),  v.  i.  ;  lilt'ed  ;  lilt'ing.  [Cf.  Norw.  Villa,  lirla, 
to  sing  in  a  high  tone.]  1.  To  sing  cheerfully  ;  to  sing  a  lilt. 

2.  To  do  anything  with  animation  and  quickness,  as  to 

skip,  fly,  or  hop.  Dial.  Eng.  Wordsworth. 

lilt,  v.  t.  a  To  sing  with  spirit,  animation,  or  gayety.  b  To 
strike  up  (a  musical  instrument  or  a  song), 
lil'y  (lll'T),  n.  ;  pi.  -ms  (-Tz).  [AS.  lilie,  L.  I  ilium,  Gr. 
AfiptOP.  Cf.  FLOWER-DE-LUCB.] 

1  Any  plant,  flower,  or  bulb  be¬ 
longing  to  the  genus  Lilium.  Lilies 
have  been  in  cultivation  since  the 
earliest  times,  and  their  erect  or 
nodding  funnel-shaped  flowers, 
with  perianth  segments  often  ele¬ 
gantly  recurved,  are  familiar  ob¬ 
jects  in  decorative  art.  The  flowers 
exhibit  a  wide  range  of  color,  from 
pure  white  through  shades  of  pink 
to  yellow,  orange,  scarlet,  and 
crimson,  often  mottled  or  striped. 

Many  of  the  commonly  cultivated 
species,  as  the  gold-banded  lily  ( L . 
auratum),  have  developed  distinct 
horticultural  varieties.  Among  the 
most  popular  garden  lilies  are  the 
tiger  lily  (L.  tigrinum) :  Madonna 
lily  ( L .  candidum) ;  garden  Turk’s- 
cap  (L.  marlagon);  coral  lily  (L.  Turk’s-cap  Lily  (Lih- 
lenui folium) ;  and  forms  of  L.  spe-  um  superbum), 

ciosum  and  L.  elegans.  See  Easter  lily,  etc. 

2  Any  of  a  large  number  of  plants  belonging  to  the  Lili- 
acea?  and  related  families,  or  even  to  the  Amaryllidace* 
and  Iridacese  ;  also,  the  flowers  of  these  plants  ;  —  so  called 
from  a  real  or  fancied  resemblance  to  the  lily  in  color  or 
form  ;  as,  atamasco  lily ,  belladonna  lily ,  corn  lily,  etc. 

3.  The  conventional,  or  heraldic,  fleur-de-lis  considered  as 
the  symbol  of  France  or  its  kings  ;  —  usually  in  the  pi. 

I  saw  our  flag  replace  the  golden  lilies  of  France  on  the  cita¬ 
del.  Sir  (?.  Parker. 

4-  That  end  of  a  compass  needle  which  should  point  to  the 
north  ;  —  so  called  as  often  having  the  figure  of  a  lily,  or 
fleur-de-lis.  Obs. 

Illy,  or  lilies,  of  France.  See  fleur-de-lis,  2.  —  1.  of  the  Nile, 
the  agapanthus.  —  1.  of  the  palace,  an 
amaryllidaceous  plant  (Hi  ppeastmm 
aulicuin)  often  cultivated  in  greenhouses 
for  its  large  red  lilylike  flowers.  —  1. 
of  the  valley,  a  low  perennial  herb  (Con- 
vail  aria  majalis),  having  usually  two 
large  oblong-lanceolate  leaves  and  a 
raceme  of  very  fragrant  nodding  bell¬ 
shaped  white  flowers.  It  is  found  wild 
in  tne  Allegheny  Mountains,  also  in  Eu¬ 
rope,  and  is  common  in  cultivation, 
lil'y  (lll'T),  a.  Like  a  lily  ;  pure,  white, 
pale,  or  delicate,  as  a  lily.  —  lily  maid  of 
Aa'to-lat  (5s'to-lSt).  See  Elaine. 
lily  hyacinth.  A  liliaceous  plant  of 
southern  Europe  ( Scilla  lilio-hyacin- 
thus),  sometimes  cultivated, 
lily  iron  A  kind  of  harpoon  with  a  de¬ 
tachable  head  of  peculiar  shape,  used  in  swordfishing,  etc.  ; 
also,  its  head. 


Lily  Iron. 


lil'y-liv  ered  f-llv'erd),  a.  White-livered  ;  cowardly, 
lily  pad.  One  of  the  floating  leaves  of  the  water  lily.  (J.  S. 


lill,  //.  [Cf.  D.  ltd  pipe,  tube.] 

Music.  One  of  the  holes  of  a  pipe 
or  other  wind  instrument.  Scot. 
till.  n.  A  very  small  pin. 

1111.  v.  t.  Sri.  [Cf.  loll.]  To 
loll  ;  —  said  of  the  tongue.  Obs. 
or  Dial.  Eng. 

lllle,  t\  i.  [Cf.  D.  lillen.)  Prob., 
to  tremble  ;  quiver.  Obs. 

Lille  (lei),  n.  [F.]  A  city  of 
France.  Hence  Lille  lace etc. 
See  Lisle.  [for  tat.  Obs.  | 

lill  for  loll,  lill  for  law.  Tit  I 
Lil'li  an  Var.  of  Lilian. 
lil'li-an-ite  (1  T  KWf  n-T  t),  n. 
[From  the  Lillian  mine,  near 
Leadville,  Colo.]  Min.  A  steel- 
gray  sulphide  or  lead,  bismuth, 
ana  antimony. 

Lil'li-pu'tian-ize,  v.  t.  To  dwarf, 
lil'ly-low',  n.  [See  low  flame.] 
A  bright  flame.  Dial.  Eng. 
lil'ly-pil'ly  (lll'Y-pYPT),  n.  An 
Australian  myrtnceous  tree ( Eu¬ 
genia  smithii),  having  smooth 
ovate  leaves,  and  panicles  of 
small  white  flowers.  The  wood 
is  hard  and  fine-grained, 
lilt'ing  horn  A  kind  of  trum¬ 
pet.  Obs. 


Iilt'ing-nes8,  n.  A  lilting  qual¬ 
ity.  Rare  [iScof.l 

lilt  pipe.  Prob.,  bagpipe.  Obs. \ 
lily  asphodel.  The  amaryllis. 
Illy  bell  or  lily  cup  The  flower 
of  the  lily  ot  the  valley, 
lily  bind,  or  lily  bine  Bind¬ 
weed.  Dial.  Eng. 
lily  daffodil.  =  lily  asphodel 
lily  flower  a  The  flower  of  the 
lily,  b  The  fleur-de-lis. 
lif'y-fy  (iTl'T-fi),  v.  t.  To  make 
like  a  lily.  Rare. 
lily  grass.  The  corn  flag.  Obs 
lil'v-hand  ed.  a.  Having  white, 
delicate  hands  ;  effeminate. 

Ulv  leek.  The  moly.  Obs 
lil'y-liv'er,  n.  One  who  is  lily- 
livered.  Rare. 

lily  narcissus.  The  tulip.  Obs. 
Illy  pink.  A  liliaceous  plant  of 
the  genus  Aphyllanthcs. 
lily  pot.  A  pot  holding  a  grow¬ 
ing  lily,  or  a  representation  of 
one,  as' in  paintings  of  the  An- 
j  nunciation  ;  an  ornamental  jar 
or  vase  like  a  lily  pot. 

Illy  thorn.  A  tropical  rubia- 
I  ceous  shrub  (Catesbasa  spinosa). 
i  lil'y-white  neea,  n.  See  -ness. 


Limacina  ( L .  antarc- 
tica).  Nat.  size. 


Lil'y-whlt©',  n.  U.  S.  Politics.  One  of  a  faction  of  Re¬ 
publicans  in  the  South  which  desires  to  exclude  negroes 
from  the  party  and  from  political  life  generally, 
lil'y-white',  a.  1.  White  as  a  lily. 

2.  [ cap.)  U.  S.  Politics.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Lily- whites. 
Li'ma  (le'ma  ;  li'ma),  n.  The  capital  of  Peru. 

Lima  bark,  Peruvian  bark.  — L.  bean  (prow,  li'md),  a  com¬ 
mon  variety  of  bean;  also,  its  flat,  usually  white  seed, 
much  used  for  food.  The  true  Lima  bean  is  a  climbing 
plant,  considered  a  variety  of  the  Sieva,  or  civet,  bean 
(Phaseolus  lunatus),  common  throughout  the  tropics.  Both 
the  species  and  the  variety  have  given  rise  to  bush  or  dwarf 
types  which  have  largely  supplanted  the  climbing  type. 
See  bean,  Phaseolus.  —  L.  wood,  an  important  soluble  red 
wood  used  in  dyeing.  It  is  related  to  sapan  wood. 

Li  ma  ci'na  (li'ma-sl'nd  ;  lim'd-),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  L.  Umax , 
Limacis ,  a  slug.]  Zool.  A  genus  of 
small  pteropods  having  a  delicate 
sinistrally  coiled  shell.  They  are 
very  common  in  the  Arctic  and  Ant¬ 
arctic  seas,  and  contribute  to  the 
food  of  the  right  whales.  The  genus 
is  the  type  of  a  family,  Li  ma-cin'i 
dae  (-sln'T-de).  —  li  mac'i-nid  (li- 
mis'T-nld  ;  li'ma-si'nTd ;  lim'd-),  n. 
lim'a  cine  (llm'd-sin  ;  -sin  ;  li'md-), 
a.  Zool.  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  resem¬ 
bling,  the  slugs,  or  the  genus  Limax  and  its  allies, 
li  ma'QOn'  (le'ma'sSN';  llm'd-s5n),  n.  [F.,  lit.,  a  snail.] 
Geom.  A  quartic  curve,  invented  and  named  by  Pascal. 
Its  polar  equation  is  r  =  a  cos  0  -f-  b  ;  that  is,  it  is  formed 
by  adding  the  constant  b  to  all  chords  drawn  in  a  circle 
of  diameter  a  from  one  point  of  the  circle. 

Li'ma  oil  (li'md).  The  dark,  heavy  petroleum  of  the  Lima 
field,  in  northern  Ohio  and  eastern  Indiana.  It  is  found 
in  the  Trenton  limestone,  and  is  difficult  to  refine  because 
of  its  sulphur  content.  It  is  much  used  as  a  fuel, 
li  ma'tion  (li-ma'shwn),  n.  [L.  limatus,  p.  p.  of  limare  to 
file,  fr.  lima  file  :  cf.  F.  limation.)  1.  A  filing  or  polishing. 
2.  Astron.  Rectification  of  errors  in  theory  or  observa¬ 
tion.  Obs. 

Li'max  (li'mSks),  n.  [L.,  a 
slug,  snail.]  Zool.  The  genus 
containing  the  typical  slugs 
(see  slug).  In  old  classifica¬ 
tions  it  included  all  or  most  Limax  ( L ■  campestris).  Nat 
of  the  land  snails  having  the  size, 

shell  rudimentary  or  absent.  In  its  modern  restricted 
sense  it  includes  several  of  the  common  and  troublesome 

farden  slugs.  It  is  the  type  of  a  family,  Limacidse,  now 
efined  rather  by  the  dentition  and  anatomical  characters 
than  by  the  development  of  the  shell,  and  hence  including 
also  some  genera  having  an  external  spiral  shell, 
limb  (11m),  n.  [ME.  lim,  AS.  Vim  ;  akin  to  Icel.  limr  limb, 
Um  branch  of  a  tree,  Sw.  &  Dan.  lem  limb  ;  cf.  also  AS. 
h$,  OHG.  lid,  gilid ,  G.  glied,  D.  lid,  gelid,  Goth,  lipus. 
Cf.  lith,  lay  figure.]  1.  Any  organ  or  member  of  the 
body.  Obs.  or  Dial.  “A  man  has  no  limb  that  he  is  warier 
with  than  with  his  eye.”  Hampole. 

2.  A  leg  or  arm  of  a  human  being  ;  a  leg,  arm,  or  wing  of 
an  animal  ;  sometimes,  in  affected  or  prudish  use,  specif., 
the  leg  of  a  person. 

But  strong  of  limb 

And  swift  of  foot  misfortune  is  Bryant. 

3  A  thing  or  person  regarded  as  a  part,  member,  or  agent 
of  something  else  ;  as,  a  limb  of  the  law. 

Children  of  God,  and  limbs  of  the  reign  of  God  Chaucer. 

4.  Hence,  a  limb  of  the  Devil ;  a  mischievous  and  usually 
childish  person  ;  a  young  scamp  ;  an  imp.  Colloq. 

5.  A  large  primary  branch  or  bough  of  a  tree. 

6  A  branch,  spur,  wing,  or  arm  of  anything  ;  as,  a  limb 
of  the  sea  ;  a  limb  of  a  cross. 

7-  Geol.  One  of  the  two  parts  of  an  anticline  or  syncline 
on  either  side  of  the  axis. 

Syn.  —  See  bough. 

limb  of  the  devil,  limb  of  Satan,  an  agent  of  the  devil ;  hence, 
an  evildoer;  —  commonly  used  lightly  of  mischievous 
children. 

limb,  v.  t.  ;  limbed  (llmd) ;  limb'ing  (llm'Tng).  1.  To 
supply  with  limbs.  Rare. 

2  To  dismember  ;  to  cut  or  tear  off  the  limbs  of. 
limb,  n.  [L.  limbus  border.  Cf.  limbo,  limbus.]  A  bor¬ 
der  or  edge,  in  certain  special  uses,  as:  1.  Bot.  a  The 
upper  more  or  less  spreading  portion  of  a  gamopetalous 
corolla  or  of  a  gamosepalous  calyx,  as  disting,  from  the 
basal  tube,  b  The  margin  of  the  leaf  in  mosses  when  dif¬ 
ferent  in  color  or  structure  from  the  median  portion. 

2.  Astron.  The  border  or  edge  of  the  disk  of  a  heavenly 
body,  as  of  the  sun,  moon,  and  planets. 

3.  The  graduated  margin  of  an  arc  or  circle  in  an  instru¬ 
ment  for  measuring  angles  ;  also,  the  graduated  staff  of  a 
leveling  rod. 


limbed  (llmd), a.  Having  limbs; — chiefly  in  comb.;  as,  long- 
/ imbed.  “Creatures  .  .  .  limbed  and  full  grown.”  Miltou. 
lim'ber  (lim'ber),  a. ;  lim'ber-er  (-er) ;  lim'ber-est. 
[Peril,  akin  to  limp,  a.]  1.  Easily  bent;  flexible;  pli¬ 

ant;  yielding.  “  Long  and  limber  oar.”  Turbervile. 

2.  Bending  easily  ;  supple;  lithe;  as,  a  limber  athlete. 

3.  Limp  ;  flabby.  Obs.  Ox/.  E.  D. 

Syn.  —  See  flexible. 

limber  pine,  a  pine  (Pin usflexilis)  of  the  Pacific  coast  of  the 
United  States.  It  is  of  pyramidal  habit  with  stout  hori¬ 
zontal  branches,  and  is  sometimes  cultivated, 
lim'ber,  v.  t. ;  lim'bered  (-herd);  lim'ber-ing.  To  cause 
to  become  limber  ;  to  make  flexible  or  pliant, 
lim'ber  (lim'ber),  n.  [Grig,  uncert. ;  cf.  F.  limoniere  wagon 
with  shafts,  Union  shaft.]  1.  The  shaft  or  thill  of  a  wagon 
or  carriage  ;  —  usually  in  pi.  Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 

2.  Mil.  The  detachable  fore  part  of  a  gun  carriage,  con¬ 
sisting  of  two  wheels,  an  axle,  and  a  pole  to  which  the 
horses  are  attached.  The  frame  also  supports  one  or  more 
ammunition  chests  on  which,  usually,  two  artillerymen 
sit-  It  is  hitched  to  the  gun  carriage  proper  by  a  hook 
called  a  pintle,  over  which  slips  a  ring  in  the  trail, 
lim'ber,  v.  t.  <£*  i.  Mil.  To  attach  the  limber  to  (the  gun 
carriage)  preparatory  to  moving  to  a  new  position  ;  —  often 
with  up  ;  as,  to  Umber  a  gun  ;  Umber  up  lively,  men  ! 
limber  board- '  Shipbuilding.  One  of  the  short  removable 
boards  in  a  ship’s  flooring  above  the  limbers, 
limber  box  or  chest.  Mil.  A  box  or  chest  on  the  limber 
for  carrying  ammunition. 

limber  rope,  shipbuilding.  A  rope  passing  through  the 
limbers  of  a  ship,  by  which  they  may  be  cleared  of  dirt, 
lim'bers  (llm'berz),  n.pl.  [Orig. uncert. ;  peril,  fr. Y.lumikre 
prop,  light,  hence  hole  admitting  light.  Oxf.  E.  D .]  Ship¬ 
building.  Gutters  or  conduits  on  each  side  of  the  keel¬ 
son  to  afford  a  passage  for  water  to  the  pump  well,  includ¬ 
ing  the  holes  cut  in  the  lower  part  of  the  floor  timbers 
near  the  keelson.  Used  attributively  in  the  sing.;  as, 
Umber  hole. 

lim'blc  (llm'blk),  a.  Of,  pert,  to,  or  forming,  a  limbus,  or 
border;  marginal.  —  limbic  lobe.  Anal.,  a  lobe  of  each  hem¬ 
isphere  of  the  brain  comprising  the  callosal,  hippocampal, 
and  dentate  convolutions,  with  certain  adjacent  struc¬ 
tures,  and  nearly  surrounding  the  corpus  callosum, 
lim-bif'er-ous  (llm-blf'er-ws),  a.  [L.  limbus  hem,  border 
-f-  -Jerous.)  Having  a  border  or  margin, 
lim'bo  (llm'bo),  or  iim'bus  (-bus),  n.  [L.  limbus  border, 
edge,  in  Umbo  on  the  border.  Cf.  limb  a  border.]  1.  [often 
caj ?.]  A  region  supposed  by  some  of  the  Scholastic  theo¬ 
logians  to  lie  on  the  edge  or  confines  of  hell.  Of  this  belief 
Milton  has  made  use  in  his  “  Paradise  Lost  ”  (see  Book  III. 
440-497).  Dante  has  fixed  his  limbo,  in  which  the  distin¬ 
guished  spirits  of  antiquity  are  confined,  as  the  outermost 
circle  of  hell.  The  J|  Iim'bus  pa'trum  was  considered  as  a 
place  for  the  souls  of  good  men  who  lived  before  the  com¬ 
ing  of  Christ.  The  II  Iim'bus  in-fan'ti-um  was  said  to  be  a 
similar  place  for  the  souls  of  unbaptized  infants.  To  these 
was  added,  in  the  popular  belief,  the  ||  llm'bua  fa'tu-o'rum 
(fStja-o'rum),  or  fools’  paradise. 

As  far  from  help  as  limbo  is  from  bliss.  Shak. 

A  limbo  large  and  broad,  since  called 

The  paradise  of  fools.  Milton 

2.  Hence  :  A  place  of  restraint  or  confinement,  or  a  place 
or  condition  of  neglect  or  oblivion. 

Some  chaotic  dust  heap  beyond  the  fixed  stars,  a  sort  of  limbo 
for  manufactured  articles  spoilt  in  the  making.  James  Ward 
Lim'burg  cheese  )  (llm'bQrg;  -er).  A  soft  cheese  made 
Lim'burg  er,  n.  >  in  the  Belgian  province  of  Lim- 
Lim'burg  er  cheese)  burg  (Limbourg),  and  usually  not 
eaten  until  the  curing  has  developed  a  peculiar  and,  to 
most  people,  unpleasant  odor. 

lim'burg  ite  (-It),  n.  [From  Limburg ,  a  hill  in  the  Kaiser- 
stulil  on  the  Rhine.]  Petrog.  A  volcanic  basaltic  rock 
consisting  essentially  of  olivine  and  augite  in  a  glassy 
ground  mass. 

lime  (lim),  n.  [AS.  Um  ;  akin  to  D.  lijm ,  G.  leim,  OHG. 
Um,  Icel.  lim ,  Sw.  lim,  Dan.  Him,  L.  limus  mud,  linere  to 
smear,  and  E.  loam.  Cf.  loam,  liniment.]  1.  Birdlime. 

2  A  caustic,  highly  infusible  substance,  white  when  pure, 
obtained  by  calcining  limestone,  shells,  or  other  forms  of 
calcium  carbonate  ;  —  called  also  quicklime.  Chemically, 
lime  is  calcium  oxide,  CaO,  carbon  dioxide  being  driven 
off  in  the  calcining  process.  Quicklime  develops  great 
heat  when  treated  with  water,  forming  a  crumbly  mass  of 
slaked  lime,  which  is  calcium  hydroxide,  Ca(OH)2.  By  ex¬ 
posure  to  the  air,  however,  it  is  slowly  converteainto  pow¬ 
dery  carbonate,  and  is  then  said  to  be  air-slaked  lime.  Lime 
is  much  used  in  the  preparation  of  cements  and  mortars, 
in  various  chemical  industries,  in  medicine,  etc.  The  salts 
of  calcium  were  formerly  considered  to  be  binary  com¬ 
pounds  of  lime  with  an  acid  oxide ;  hence  the  phrases  car¬ 
bonate  of  lime ,  lime  feldspar,  etc.,  still  in  common  use. 

3.  =  Raupenleim. 


4.  Limbo.  Obs.  Scot.  Oxf.  E.  D. 

lirn'bat  (llm'bSt),  n.  [Of  uncertain  origin.]  A  cooling 
periodical  northwest  w  ind  in  Cyprus,  blowing  from  eight 
o’clock  a.  m.  to  the  middle  of  the  day  or  later, 
lim'bate  (lirn'bat),  a.  [L.  limbatus ,  fr.  limbus  border, 
edge.  See  limbo.]  Bot.  <Sc  Zool.  Bordered,  as  when  one 
color  is  surrounded  by  an  edging  of  another  ;  —  in  botany 
applied  chiefly  to  the  leaves  of  mosses. 


4.  Leather  Manuf.  A  vat  or  pit  in  which  skins  are  limed, 
lime,  v.  t.  ;  limed  (llmd)  ;  lim'ing  (llm'Tng).  [Cf.  AS.  ge- 
liman  to  glue  together.  See  1st  lime.]  1.  To  cement. 

Who  gave  his  blood  to  lime  the  stones  together.  Shak. 

2.  To  smear  with  a  viscous  substance,  as  birdlime. 

3.  To  entangle  or  insnare,  as  if  with  birdlime. 

We  had  limed  ourselves 

With  open  eyes,  and  we  must  take  the  chance.  Tennyson. 


lil'y-wort  ( ltl'Y-wOrt'),  n.  Any 

plant  of  the  lily  family. Lindley. 
lim.  +  line. 

lim.  n.  Obs.  or  Scot.  &  dial.  Eng. 
var.  or  ref.  sp.  of  limb. 
ii  li'ma  ( le'ma),  n.  [Sp.]  a  The 
i  ime  ( <  \trus ).  bln  t)i<-  Philip¬ 
pines,  a  kind  of  yam  (Dioscorea 
nrntaphylla).  [Lima  bean.| 
Li'ma  (li'md),  r».  Short  for| 
Li'ma.  n.  [NL..  fr.  L.  lima  file.] 
/.obi.  A  genus  of  monomyarian 
bivalve  mollusks  having  equal 
edentulous  gaping  valves  of  ob¬ 
liquely  oval  outline  with  point¬ 
ed  umbones  and  radial  sculp¬ 
ture  It  is  the  type  of  a  family, 
Limidm.  The  species  can  swim 
al  ter  the  manner  of  scallops,  and 
sometimes  make  a  sort  of  nest  of 
refuse  and  threads  of  byssus. 
limace,  n.  IF.]  A  snail.  Obs. 
Li-ma'ce-a  ( li-ma'shS-d),  n.  pi. 
[NL.,  fr.  L.  Umax  slug.]  Zool. 
In  older  classifications,  a  group 
including  all  the  naked  terres¬ 
trial  gastropods,  or  slugs, 
llm'a-cel',  lim  a-celle'  (llnPd- 
sel').  n.  [F.  limacf'l/e .]  Zool. 
The  small  internal  shell  of  Li-  \ 


max  and  other  slugs, 
li-ma'ceous  (lT-ma'shws),  a  [L. 
Umax ,  limacis,  slug,  snail.] 
Zool.  Limacine. 

Ll-mac'i-dae  (IT-mfis'I-de),  n-  pi 
[NL.]  Zool.  See  Limax. 
li-mac'i-form  (-fdrm).  a.  [L.  li¬ 
max,  limacis,  a  slug  ■+•  -form.) 
Zool.  Resembling  a  slug. 

Li  ma-cod'i-dae  ( 1  I'm  d-k  8  d'T- 
de),  u.  pi.  [NL.l  Zool.  = 
Cochlidiid.e.  —  li  ma-co'did 
(lFma-ko'dTd),  n- 
lim'a-coid(llm'd-koid;  li'ma-), 
a.  [L.  limax,  limacis,  slug  -f 
Zobl.  Sluglike  ;  limacine. 
li'mae  la'bor  et  mo'ra  [L.J 
he  labor  and  delay  of  the  tile; 
the  slow'  and  laborious  polishing 
of  a  literary  composition. 

Horace  (Ars  Poetica,  291). 
li'mail.  li'maille  (le'mSl),  n. 
[F.  limaille,  fr.  timer  to  file.  See 
limation.]  Filings  of  metal. 
Obs.  or  R. 

li-man'  (lp-miin'),  n.  [Russ.] 
A  marsh,  or  marshy  lake,  at  the 
mouth  of  a  river  ;  a  lagoon, 
li'ma-ture  (ll'md-tflr),  n.  [L. 
Umatura.  See  limation.]  Fil¬ 


ings  of  metal  Obs.  or  R. 

Um-ba'tlon  (Hm-ba'shtln),  n. 
[From  lim  bate.]  Bot.  Sr  Zool. 
A  limbus. 

lim'bec,  v.  t.  To  distill,  extract, 
or  treat,  ns  in  an  alembic.  Obs. 
lim'bec.  lim'beck,  n.  Short  for 
alembic.  Obs  or  R. 
limber  chain.  Naut.  A  chain 
used  as  a  limber  rope. 
lim'ber-hanP,  n.  [limber,  a.  + 
ham.)  Obs.  1.  A  supple-jointed 
or  obsequious  person. 

2.  The  type  of  Dryden’6  char¬ 
acter  Limberham,  a  keeper 
whose  mistress  is  inconstant, 
limber  hole  Shijtbuilding.  One 
of  the  holes  in  the  flooring  or 
partitions  along  the  course  of 
the  limber,  to  admit  bilge  water 
to  the  pump  well, 
limber  hook  Mil.  A  pintle  on 
a  limber.to  w'hich  the  trail  of  the 
gun  carriage  is  hooked, 
limber  kentledge.  Pig  iron  bal¬ 
last  in  place  of  limber  boards.  | 
lim'ber-ness,  //.  See -ness. 
limber  pit.  Mil.  An  excavation  ! 
to  protect  a  gun  limber, 
limber  strake  Shipbuilding. 


The  first  course  of  inside  plank¬ 

ing  next  the  keelson, 
limb  girdle.  Anat.SrZobl.  The 
hip  girdle  or  shoulder  girdle, 
limb'le  (llm'Y),  n.  Dim  of 
LIMB.  Scot. 

Iimb'le8s  (llm'l?s),  a.  See  -less. 
limb  light.  Astron  The  circlet 
oi  faint  illumination  at  the  limb 
of  a  planet  indicating  absorption 
by  the  planet’s  atmosphere. 
limb'meaP  (-meP),  adv.  (limb 
+  -meal.)  Piecemeal  ;  limb 
from  limb.  Obs.  or  Dial. 
lim'bous  (Iim'bus),  a.  [See 
limbo.]  Anat.  With  slightly 
overlapping  borders;  —  said  o’f 
a  suture. 

Lim'bu  (ltm'bdo),  n.  One  of  a 
Mongoloid  people  chiefly  of  Ne- 

gal,  animists  with  a  veneer  of 
uddhism,  speaking  an  Indo- 
Chinese  language, 
lim'burg-ase'  (ltm'btlrg-azO,  n. 
See  petrography. 

Iim'bus  (Iim'bus),  n.  [L.] 
1.  [often  cap.)  =  Limbo. 

2.  Zool.  Sr  Bot.  A  border  distio- 
uished  by  color  or  structure, 
me.  ^  lim b,  lyam. 


food,  foot ;  out,  oil ;  chair  ;  go  ;  sing,  iijk  ;  4-hen,  thin ;  nature,  verdure  (250) ;  K  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144) ;  boN  ;  yet ;  zh  —  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Guide. 

Full  explanations  of  Abbreviations,  Signs,  etc..  Immediately  precede  the  Vocabulary. 
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LIMNOPHILOUS 


4.  To  treat  with  lime  (in  sense  2) ;  to  manure  with  lime; 
as,  to  lime  hides  for  removing  the  hair ;  to  lime  sails  to 
whiten  them  ;  also,  formerly,  to  whitewash. 

6.  To  defile.  Obs.  Oxf.  E.  D. 

lime  (lim),  n.  [Formerly  line,  for  earlier  lind.  See  lin¬ 
den.]  The  linden  tree. 

lime,  n.  [F.  lime,  the  fruit  ;  cf.  Sp.  &  Pg.  lima  ;  fr.  Ar. 
limah.  See  lemon.]  A  rutaceous  tree  ( Citrus  medica 
acid  a) ;  also,  its  small,  globose,  greenish  yellow  fruit,  con¬ 
taining  a  juicy,  very  acid  pulp.  The  lime  is  closely  related 
to  the  lemon  and  is  similarly  used. 

limeade'  (lim'ad'),  n.  [ lime  -f-  -ade.]  A  beverage  con¬ 
sisting  of  lime  juice  mixed  with  water  and  sweetened, 
lime  berry.  A  spiny  rutaceous  shrub  ( Triphasia  trifoli - 
p/a)  cultivated  throughout  the  tropics  for  its  small  pleas¬ 
antly  flavored  red  berries ;  also,  the  fruit  itself  ;  —  called 
also  orange  berry  and  limoncito. 

lime'kiln  (lim'kTP  ;  -kiln'),  n.  A  kiln  or  furnace  in  which 
limestone  or  shells  are  burned  and  reduced  to  lime, 
lime'llght'  (-lit'),  n.  1.  An  intense  light  produced  by  the 
incandescence  of  a  stick  or  ball  of  lime  in  the  flame  of  a 
combination  of  oxygen  and  hydrogen  gases,  or  of  oxygen 
and  coal  gas  ;  —  called  also  calcium  light ,  Drummond  light. 

2.  a  Theat.  That  part  of  the  stage  upon  which  the  lime¬ 
light  is  cast,  usually  where  the  most  important  action  is 
progressing  or  where  the  leading  player  or  players  are 
pieced  and  upon  which  the  attention  of  the  spectators  is 
therefore  concentrated,  b  Hence,  conspicuous  position 
before  the  public  ;  as,  politicians  who  are  never  happy  ex¬ 
cept  in  the  limelight. 

lime  pit-  a  A  limestone  quarry,  b  A  pit  where  lime  is 
made,  c  A  pit  where  lime  is  used,  as  in  liming  hides. 
Lim'er-ick  (lTm'er-Yk),  n.  [Said  to  be  from  a  song  with 
the  same  verse  construction,  current  in  Ireland,  the  re¬ 
frain  of  which  contains  the  place  name  Limerick.]  A  non- 
seuse  poem  of  five  anapaestic  lines,  of  which  lines  1,  2,  and 
5  are  of  three  feet,  and  rime,  and  lines  3  and  4  are  of  two 
feet,  aud  rime  ;  as  — 

There  was  a  young  lady,  Amanda, 

Whose  Ballades  Lyriques  were  quite  fin  de 

Si&cle,  I  deem  ; 

But  her  Journal  Intime 
WTas  what  sent  her  papa  to  Uganda, 
llme'stone  (lhn'ston'),  n.  1.  A  rock  consisting  chiefly 
of  calcium  carbonate  and  yielding  lime  when  burned.  It 
sometimes  contains  also  magnesium  carbonate,  and  is 
then  called  magnesian,  or  dolomitic,  limestone.  Crystalline 
limestone  is  called  marble.  Limestone  is  sometimes  formed 
by  chemical  precipitation,  but  chiefly  by  accumulation  of 
organic  remains  such  as  shells,  coral,  etc.  Its  color,  tex¬ 
ture,  and  purity  vary  greatly. 

2.  One  of  an  English  breed  of  black-faced  sheep,  raised 
chiefly  in  Westmorland. 

lime  tree,  a  The  linden  tree,  b  A  tupelo,  or  sour  gum 
(Nyssa  ogeche),  of  the  southern  Unitea  States,  the  fruit 
of  which  is  sometimes  used  for  preserves, 
lime  twig .  A  tw'ig  smeared  with  birdlime  ;  hence,  a  snare . 
lime'wash  (llm'w&sh'),  v.  t.  To  wash  with  a  solution  of 
lime  ;  to  whitewash.  —  lime'wash',  n. 
lime'wa'ter  (-wfi'ter),  n.  1.  A  water  solution  of  slaked 
lime  used  in  medicine  as  an  antacid  and  industrially. 

2  Natural  water  containing  considerable  amounts  of  cal¬ 
cium  carbonate  or  sulphate  in  solution. 

Li-mic'O-laB  (H-mYk'6-le),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  fr.  L.  limicola  a 
dweller  in  the  mud  ;  limns  mud  -f-  colere  to  dwell.]  Zool. 
An  order  or  suborder  of  grallatorial  birds  including  those 
generally  known  as  shore  birds,  as  the  sandpipers,  snipes, 
plovers,  curlews,  avocets,  godwits,  stilts,  turnstones,  and 
oyster  catchers.  Recent  classifications  include  the  aber¬ 
rant  Jacanidae  and  several  other  families. 
li-mlc'O-llne  (-lin  ;  -lin),  a.  Shore-inhabiting  ;  of  or  per¬ 
taining  to  the  Liniicohe. 

lim'i-nal  (lYm'Y-n&l),  a.  [L.  limen,  liminis ,  threshold.] 
Psychol.  Pertaining  to  the  limen,  or  threshold  (which  see), 
lim'it  (lYm'Yt),  n.  [From  L.  limes,  limitis:  cf.  F.  limite. 
Cf.  lintel.]  1.  That  which  terminates,  circumscribes, 
restrains,  or  confines  ;  the  bound,  border,  or  edge  ;  the  ut¬ 
most  extent ;  as,  the  limit  of  a  walk,  of  a  town,  of  a  coun¬ 
try  ;  the  limits  of  human  knowledge  or  endeavor  ;  the 
limit  of  one’s  credit ;  the  limit  of  one’s  desires. 

2  That  which  terminates  a  period  of  time  ;  hence,  the 
period  itself  ;  the  full  time  or  extent. 

The  dateless  limit  of  thy  dear  exile.  Shak 

3.  The  space  or  thing  defined  by  limits.  Obs.  or  R. 

The  archdeacon  hath  divided  it 
Into  three  limits  very  equally.  Shak. 

4.  Math,  a  A  boundary  or  region  of  value  or  position  con¬ 
tinuous  with  and  separating  two  other  regions  of  value  or 
position  of  higher  dimensionality  ;  as,  a  circle  is  the  limit 
of  the  plane  surface  within  it  and  without  it,  a  sphere  sur¬ 
face  of  the  space  within  it  and  without  it.  b  A  fixed  value 
or  form  to  which  a  varying  value  or  form  may  according 
to  the  law  of  its  variation  be  brought  and  kept  (during  all 


following  stages  of  variation)  close  at  will ;  as,  1  is  the 
limit  of  the  sum  of  n  terms  of  the  series  •  /  •  i 

the  circle  is  the  limit  of  its  inscribed  and  circumscribed 
polygons  of  an  indefinitely  increasing  number  of  sides. 

5.  Logic.  A  determining  feature  ;  a  differentia. 

6-  In  poker  and  other  betting  games,  the  sum  agreed  on  as 
the  greatest  by  which  stakes  may  be  increased  at  one  time. 
Syn.  —  Boundary,  termination,  restriction,  confine, 
limit  of  a  variable  f(x)  (at  a  point  a),  a  constant  L  from 
which  the  variable  differs  by  less  than  a  preassigued  ar¬ 
bitrary  infinitesimal  e  for  all  values  of  x  that  differ  from  a 
by  less  than  a  discoverable  value  h.  —  limits  of  integration, 
the  extremes  or  end  values  (first  and  last)  assumed  by  the 
variable  of  integration. 

limit  (lim'Tt),  v.  1.;  -it-ed  ;  -it-ing.  [F.  limiter,  L.  limitare , 
fr.  limes,  limitis,  limit.]  1.  To  assign  to  or  within  certain 
limits;  to  fix,  constitute,  or  appoint  definitely;  to  allot; 
as,  the  time  limited  in  a  contract.  Obs.  or  R.,  exc.  in  Law. 
I  ’ll  draw  the  form  and  model  of  our  battle, 

Limit  each  leader  to  his  several  charge  Shak. 

2  To  apply  a  limit  to,  or  set  a  limit  or  bounds  for  ;  to 
terminate,  circumscribe,  or  restrict,  by  a  limit  or  limits ; 
as,  to  limit  the  acreage  of  a  crop,  the  issue  of  paper  money ; 
to  limit  one’s  ambitions  ;  to  limit  the  meaning  of  a  word. 

3.  To  be,  or  act  as,  the  limit  to;  to  mark  off  ;  as,  four 
rivers  limit  the  estate.  Obs.  or  R. 
lim'it  al  (lim'Y-tal),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  limit, 
lim  i  ta'ri  an  (lYm'T-ta'rY-an  ;  115),  n.  One  who  limits  or 
restricts  ;  specif.,  Theol.,  one  who  defends  the  thesis  that 
Christ  died  only  for  the  elect.  —  lim'i-ta'ri-an,  a. 
lim'i-ta-ry  (lim'Y-ta-rY),  a.  [L.  limitaris.  See  limit.] 

1.  Confined  within  limits  ;  limited,  as  in  extent,  authority. 
The  poor,  limitary  creature  calling  himself  a  man  of  the 

world.  De  (juincey. 

2  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  boundary  ;  serving  as,  or  being 
on,  a  boundary;  limiting;  restrictive.  “The  limitary 
ocean.”  Trench.  “  Proud  limitary  cherub.”  Milton. 

Doctrines  limitary  ...  of  the  papal  power.  Milman. 
3.  Of  friars,  licensed  to  beg  within  limits.  Oxf.  E.  D. 
lim  1  ta'tion  (-ta'slmn),  n.  [L.  limitatio  :  cf  F.  limita¬ 
tion.  See  limit,  v.  t.]  1.  Act  of  limiting,  or  state  or  con¬ 

dition  of  being  limited ;  as,  the  limitation  of  his  authority. 

2.  That  which  limits ;  restriction;  qualification;  a  restrain¬ 
ing  condition,  defining  circumstance,  or  qualifying  concep¬ 
tion;  as,  limitations  of  thought ;  his  limitations  as  a  writer. 

3.  An  assigned  district,  as  the  precinct  within  which  friars, 
auditors,  etc.,  were  allowed  to  exercise  tlieir  functions; 
also,  the  territory  under  the  jurisdiction  of  a  nation.  Obs. 

4.  A  limited  time  for  something.  Obs.  or  R. 

You  have  stood  your  limitation,  and  the  tribunes 
Endue  you  with  the  people’s  voice.  Shak. 

5.  Law.  a  The  limiting  or  marking  out  of  an  estate  in 
property  ;  as,  the  grant  by  deed  of  real  estate  without 
words  of  limitation  will  convey  only  a  life  estate.  Also, 
the  creation  by  deed  or  devise  of  a  lesser  estate  or  estates 
out  of  a  fee,  as  in  the  gift  of  a  life  estate  to  A,  remainder 
for  life  to  B,  remainder  to  C.  b  A  restriction  of  power  ; 
as,  a  constitutional  limitation,  c  A  certain  period  limited 
by  statute  after  which  the  claimant  shall  not  enforce  his 
claims  by  suit  The  statutes  of  limitation  of  Great  Britain  and 
of  the  States  of  the  United  States  are  based,  with  slight  modifica¬ 
tions,  on  the  Act  21  James  I.  c  115  (1023).  The  periods  in  many 
jurisdictions  are  :  20  years  for  actions  affecting  title  to  real  es 
tate  or  founded  on  sealed  contracts;  0  years  for  actions  affect¬ 
ing  title  to  personal  property,  or  contracts  not  under  seal  ;  2 
years  for  actions  of  tort 

6.  A  boundary ;  dividing  line  ;  —  usually  in  pi.  Obs. 
Limitation  of  the  Crown  Act,  Eng.,  an  act  (12  &  13  William 
III.  c.  2,1701)  limiting  the  Crown  to  members  of  the  House 
of  Hanover,  being  Protestants.  Also  called  Act  of  Succes¬ 
sion  and  Ad  of  Setth  ment. 

limi  ta  tive  (lYm'Y-ta-tYv),  a.  Limiting  ;  tending  to  limit ; 
restrictive.  —  limitative  judgment,  Logic ,  an  affirmative  in- 
finitated  judgment ;  —  applied  by  some  logicians  as  a  third 
quality  of  judgment  besides  affirmative  and  negative, 
limited, p.  a.  1.  Allotted;  fixed.  Obs. 

2.  Confined  within  limits  ;  narrow  ;  circumscribed  ;  re¬ 
stricted  ;  as,  our  views  of  nature  are  very  limited. 

3.  Of  a  railroad  train,  accommodating  a  limited  number 
or  class  of  passengers  ;  as,  a  limited  mail,  express,  or  train. 
In  the  United  6tates  a  limited  train  is  usually  a  fast  ex¬ 
press  train  carrying,  besides  baggage  and  mail  cars,  only 
sleeping,  parlor,  dining,  observation,  or  similar  cars  on 
which  extra  fare  is  charged. 

4.  Law.  Designating,  or  pertaining  to,  a  government  in 
which  constitutional  limitations  are  placed  upon  the  scope 
of  action  of  one  or  more  of  its  branches  or  parts ;  as,  a 
limited  monarchy,  limited  government,  etc. 

limited  company,  or  limited -liability  company,  a  company  in 
which  the  liability  of  each  shareholder  is  limited  to  the 
amount  of  his  stock  or  shares  (called  limited  by  shares),  or 
to  an  amount  fixed  by  a  guarantee  (called  limited  by  guar¬ 
antee).  Generally  it  is  required  (as  by  Act  18  &  1H  Viet.  c. 
133,  s.  1)  that  “  Limited  ”  shall  be  the  last  word  in  the  com¬ 
pany’s  name ;  but  there  are  exceptions,  as  that  made  by 


Act  of  1867,  s.  23,  in  favor  of  certain  companies  not  organ¬ 
ized  for  individual  gain.  Eng.  —  limited  liability,  Corpora¬ 
tion  Law,  the  liability  of  a  limited  company  (see  above).  — 

1.  negative,  orl.  veto.  See  veto.  —  1.  owner,  Law  a  person 
having  an  ownership  in  fee  for  a  limited  period,  as  a  life 
tenant  in  distinction  from  a  usufructuary.  —1.  partnership. 
See  partnership. 

—  lim'it-ed-ly,  adv.  —  lim'it-ed-ness,  n. 
lim'it-ed  (IT  m'T-tSd),  n.  A  limited  train.  See  limited,  a.,  3. 
lim'it  er  (-ter),  n.  1.  One  that  limits. 

2.  A  friar  licensed  to  beg  within  certain  bounds,  or  whose 
duty  was  limited  to  a  certain  district.  Obs.  or  Hist. 

lim'it- ing,  p.  pr.  <£  vb.  n.  of  limit. 
limiting  friction.  See  friction,  n.,  2.  —  1.  point.  Math,  a  A 
point  that  has  the  same  polar  with  respect  to  all  circles 
having  a  common  radical  axis.  There  are  two  such  points 
( Poncelet ).  to  =  limit  point. 

lim'it-less,  a.  Having  no  limits;  unbounded  ;  boundless  ; 
not  restricted.— lim'it-less-ly,  adv—  lim'it-less-ness,  n. 
lim'i-trophe  (lYm'Y-trof),  a.  [F.,  L.  limi{to)trophus  set 
apart  to  furnish  subsistence  (Gr.  Tpe</)e iv  to  support,  nour¬ 
ish)  to  troops  stationed  on  the  frontiers  (L.  limes;  see 
limit).]  On  the  borderland  or  frontier;  frontier;  adja¬ 
cent  ;  —  said  of  territory  lying  next  to  another  country  ; 
as,  the  limitrophe  districts  of  Alsace  and  Lorraine, 
limit  system.  Manuf.  The  system  of  manufacturing  in¬ 
terchangeable  parts  by  making  them  correct  to  a  certain 
size  within  very  small* (assigned)  limits,  as  determined  by 
high  and  low  gauges  (limit  gauges).  See  gauge,  n.%  3  e. 
lim'ma  (lim'd),  n.;  L.pl.  limmata  (-ta).  [L.,  a  semitone, 
Gr.  Xeiupa  a  semitone,  a  remnant,  fr.  hcineiv  to  leave.] 

1.  Pros.  A  pause  equivalent  to  one  mora,  as  at  the  end  of 
a  catalectic  verse,  —  indicated  by  A,  A,  or  /\. 

2.  Anc.  Music.  In  the  Pythagorean  system,  a  smaller 
half  step,  the  difference  between  a  perfect  fourth  and  two 
whole  steps,  or  §£§  ;  the  Pythagorean  semitone. 

lim'mer  (lYm'er),  n.  [Orig.  uncert.]  1.  A  low  fellow  ;  & 
rascal ;  a  rogue.  Scot.  &  Dial.  Eng. 

2.  A  hussy  ;  minx  ;  also,  a  loose  woman.  Scot.  &  Dial.  Eng. 
limn  (lim),  v.  t.  ;  limned  (lirnd) ;  lim'ning  (llm'ning  ; 
llm'Tng)  [ME.  limnen ,  fr.  luminen ,  for  enluminen,  F. 
enluminer  to  illuminate,  to  limn,  LL.  illuminare  to  paint , 
cf.  OF.  luminer  to  illumine.  See  illuminate,  luminous.] 

1.  To  illuminate,  as  books  or  parchments,  with  ornamen¬ 
tal  letters,  borders,  etc.  ;  also,  to  decorate  in  colors.  Obs. 

2.  To  draw  or  paint,  as  a  picture;  to  portray;  hence,  to 
depict,  delineate,  or  express  in  any  way. 

Let  a  painter  carelessly  limn  out  a  million  of  faces,  and  you 
shall  find  them  all  different.  Sir  T.  Browne. 
limn.  f.  i.  To  paint  or  sketch;  esp.,  to  paint 
in  water  color.  Obs.  or  R. 

Lim  nae'a  (lYm-ne'a),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  Ai- 
jupatos  pertaining  to  a  marsh,  fr.  hipurj  a 
marsh.]  Zool.  A  genus  of  fresh-water  pul- 
monate  gastropods  very  widely  distributed, 
esp.  abundant  in  ponds  and  streams  of  the 
Northern  Hemisphere.  They  have  an  ovate 
or  often  rather  elongate  spiral  shell,  and  the 
eyes  are  at  the  base  of  the  broad,  nonretrac- 
tile  tentacles.  —  lim-nae'an  (-an),  a.  &  n. 
lim  nae'mic.  lim  ne'mic  (-mtk),  a.  [limno-  Dimnaea  (Z. 
-f  Gr.  al  pa  blood.]  Med.  Pert,  to,  designat-  Jja“2se.  ° ' 
ing,  or  characterized  by,  a  morbid  condition, 
properly  of  the  blood,  due,  or  ascribed,  to  marshy  exhala¬ 
tions,  or  malarial  influences ;  as,  limnsemic  cachexy,  or 
chronic  malarial  cachexia. 

Lim  nan-tha'ce-ae  (linPnSn-tha'se-e),  n.  pi.  [NL.  ;  lim¬ 
no-  -f-  Gr.  avOos  flower.]  Rot.  A  family  of  herbs  (order 
Sapindales)  having  pinnate  leaves  and  long-peduncled 
small  flowers,  the  stamens  twice  as  many  as  the  petals, 
the  fruit  polycarpellary.  The  two  genera,  Limnanthes  and 
Flcerkea,  are  American.  —  lim  nan-tha'ceous  (-slms),  a. 
Lim  nan'the-mum  (lTm-nan'the-mam),  n.  [NL.  ;  lim¬ 
no-  -}-  Gr.  avOegov  flower.]  Bot.  A  genus  of  widely  dis¬ 
tributed  menyanthaceous  aquatic  herbs,  the  floating 
hearts,  having  simple,  floating  leaves  and  yellow  or  white 
umbellate  flowers  borne  near  the  ends  of  the  branches, 
lim'ner  (lYm'ner),  n.  [Cf.  F.  enlumineur,  LL.  illuminator. 
See  limn.]  1.  An  illuminator  of  books,  etc.  Obs.  or  Hist. 
2.  One  who  draws  or  paints  ;  esp.  :  a  A  portrait  painter. 
Archaic,  to  A  painter  in  water  color.  Obs. 
lim  net'ic  (lYm-nSt'Yk),  a.  [Gr.  A iyvq  pool,  marsh  :  cf 
Atjupy/TT)?  living  in  marshes.]  Pertaining  to,  or  living  in, 
fresh  water  ;  as,  limnetic  organisms. 

lim'no-  (llm'no-).  Combining  form  from  Greek  kipirq, 

pool ,  marsh,  marshy  lake. 

lim-nol'o-gy  (lYm-nol'6-jY),  n.  [limno-  -f-  -logy.']  The 
scientific  study  of  fresh  waters,  esp.  that  of  ponds  and 
lakes.  In  its  broadest  sense  it  deals  with  all  physical, 
chemical,  meteorological,  and  biological  conditions  per¬ 
taining  to  such  a  body  of  water.  —  lim  no  log'ic  (lim'no- 
loj'Tk),  log'i  cal  (-I-kdl),  a.  —  lim  no  log'i  cal-ly,  adv. 
lim-noph'i-lous  (-nbf'T-las),  a.  [ limno -  -f-  -philous.] 


lime,  v.  t.  6f  i.  [Orig.  uncert.  ; 
cf.  line,  in  this  sense,  or  OF. 
timer  to  lick  ]  To  impregnate 
(a  bitch)  ;  to  copulate.  Obs. 
lime'-ash',  n.  Ashes  and  lime 
mixed  for  flooring  Dial.  Ena 
lime  ball  A  ball  of  lime  for  the 
limelight ;  hence,  a  limelight, 
lime  boil.  Also  lime  bowk 
Bleachiiuj.  A  process  of  boil 
ing  with  water  containing  lime, 
lime  burner.  One  who  burns 
limestone,  etc.,  to  make  lime, 
lime'-bush',  n.  A  bush  limed 
for  birds  :  hence,  a  snare, 
lime  chalk.  Quicklime.  Obs. 
lime'-fingered,  a.  [See  1st 
lime.]  Thievish;  pilfering.  Obs. 
lime  harmotome.  Phillipsite. 
lime 'hound'.  lyam-hound. 
lime  iuice.  The  mice  of  the  lime, 
lime'-juic  er  (ITm'joos'Sr),  n. 
a  A  British  ship  or  sailor,  be¬ 
cause  on  British  ships  the  use  of 
lime  juice,  to  prevent  scurvy,  is 
compulsory.  Sailors ’  Slang,  U. 
S.  b  One  newly  arrived  in  the 
country.  Slang,  Australia. 
lime'less,  a.  See  -less. 

Ume  liniment.  A  liniment  com¬ 
posed  of  a  solution  of  lime  and 
an  equal  amount  of  linseed  or 
olive  oil,  useful  for  recent  burns 
and  6calds  ;  carron  oil. 
lime  myrtle.  =  lime  berry. 
il'men  (ll'm8n),  n.  Psychol. 
[L.]  =  threshold. 


Li-men'e-an  (l?-m6n'£-dn),  a 
Of  or  pert  to  Lima  or  inhabit¬ 
ants  of  Lima,  Peru.  —  n.  A  na¬ 
tive  or  inhabitant  of  Lima, 
lime  oil.  See  oil.  Table  I 
lime  phial.  =  lime  vial. 
lime  plant.  May  apple.  Eng 
lime  powder.  Air-slaked  lime, 
lim'er  (llm'Sr),  n.  1.  One  who 
snares  birds  with  birdlime. 

2.  One  who  uses  lime,  or  that 
with  which  lime  is  applied, 
lim'er  (lim'5r),  n.  [F.  hmier, 
OF.  liemier ,  fr.  L.  Itgamen  hand, 
bandage  -f  suffix  -ier,  L.  -arius 
See  lien.]  A  leash  hound  ;  esp., 
a  bloodhound  ;  sometimes,  a 
mongrel.  Archaic. 

Lim'er-ick  hook  (llm'5r-lk). 
A  fishhook  first  made  in  Limer¬ 
ick,  Ireland.  See  fishhook, 
Illust. 

Limerick  lace.  [From  Limerick , 
Ireland.]  A  kind  of  embroidery 
made  in  Ireland,  consisting  of 
tambour  work  in  chain  stitch  on 
a  net  foundation, 
lime'rock',  n.  Limestone, 
lime  rod.  =  lime  twig. 
lime  room.  One  of  the  middle 
series  of  shallow  vats  used  in 
the  manufacture  of  solar  salt. 
In  them  the  clear  brine  deposits 
most  of  its  sulphate  of  lime. 

I)  li'mes  (ll'mez),  n. ;  pi.  limi- 
tes  (lYm'T-tez).  [L.]  Boundary, 
line  bout,  a  =  gray  sour.  *b 


An  acid  beverage  made  of  limes, 
limestone  sink  See  sink,??.,  5. 
lime'-twig  ,  r.  t.  To  insnare; 
to  catch.  Obs.  or  R. 
lime  uranite.  Min.  =  autunite 
lime  vial.  A  vessel  of  quicklime 
attached  to  an  arrow,  intended 
to  blind  the  enemy  or  for  incen¬ 
diary  purposes.  Obs.  [iJare.l 
lime'-white'  .  ?•.  t.  Tobmewash.  | 
lime'wort'  (llnv'wflrt  ),  n.  Dial. 
Eng.  a  A  kind  of  catchfly  ( Si - 
lene  armeria).  Obs.  b  The 
childing  pink, 
lime'y.  Var.  of  limy. 
lime'yard  ,  ??.,  or  lime  yard.  = 
lime  twig.  Obs. 
li-mic'o-lous  (ll-mYk'o-ltZs),  a. 
Living  in  mud 

Lim'i-dae  (lTm'T-d  e),  n.  pi. 
[NL.]  Zool.  See  Lima. 
lim'i-na-ry  (lYm'T-nJt-rY),  a.  [F- 
liminaire  placed  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  a  book,  or  L.  liminaris , 
prop.,  belonging  to  a  threshold.] 
Preliminary;  introductory. 
Obs.  or  R.  [-ness.  I 

lim'i-ness  (llrn'T-nfs),  n.  See| 
lim 'ing  (llm'Tng),  p  pr.  Sf  vb 
n.  of  lime. 

lim'it.  r.  i.  Obs.  1.  To  beg 
within  a  limited  region. 

2.  To  border  (upon), 
lim'it-a-ble,  a.  See  -able.  — 
lim 'it-a  ble- ness.  ??. 
lim'i-ta'ne-ous,  a.  [L.  limita - 
ncus.  See  limit.]  Limital.  Obs. 


lim'i-ta-ry  (lTm'I-tiT-rY),  n. ;  pi 
-ries  (-rlz).  1.  A  limit  ;  a 

boundary  ;  borderland.  Obs. 

2.  A  limiter.  See  lim  iter,  2. 
lim'i-tate  (-tat),  a.  [L.  limita- 
tus,  p.  p.  of  limitare  to  limit 
See  limit,  v.  (.]  Bounded  by  a 
distinct  line  ;  limited, 
lim'i-tate,  v.  t.  To  limit  or 
bound.  Obs. 

lim'i-ta-tive.  n  [Cf.  F.  limita- 
tif,  a.]  Logic.  A  limitative  judg 
ment.  Rare. 

limit  gaugea  or  gages.  See  limit 

system.  [tive.  Aa?*e.| 

lim'i-tive(lYm'T-tTv),rt.  Limita- 1 
limit  line.  The  form  a  circle 
tends  to  assume  as  the  radius  in¬ 
creases  without  limit  in  the 
plane  in  Lobachevskian  space 
iimltour.  ??.  =  limiter,  2.  Obs. 
limit  point.  Math.  Of  an  as¬ 
semblage,  any  point  in  whose 
immediate  neighborhood  there 
is  one  point  (and  therefore  an 
infinity  of  points)  belonging  to 
the  assemblage.  The  limit  point 
itself  may  or  may  not  belong  to 
the  assemblage. 

lim'i-trophe  (IT  m'Y-tr  of),  n. 
Territory  along  the  border  or 
frontier.  Obs. 

limit  surface.  The  form  that  a 
sphere  tends  to  assume  as  the 
radius  increases  without  limit  in 
Lobachevskian  space, 
limit  switch.  Elec.  A  circuit 


breaker  adjusted  to  open  the  cir¬ 
cuit  when  the  current  exceeds  a 
certain  value, 
lim'i-ty,  ??.  A  limit.  Obs. 
li-miv'o-rous  (lT-rnYv'S-rtZs).  a. 
[L.  limns  mud  T  -?wot/s.]  Zool. 
Swallowing  mud  for  the  organ¬ 
isms  and  organic  matter  therein 
Many  aquatic  animals  60  feed, 
limnie.  •]*  limb,  limn. 
lim'mer  limer,  a  hound, 
lim'mer  (lTm'5r)  Obs.  or  Scot 
&•  dial.  Eng  var.  of  limber. 
lim'mer.  n  Pant.  A  manrope 
at  the  side  of  a  ladder.  Rare. 
lim'mer,  a.  Rascally ;  base. 
Scot,  fir  Dial  Eng.  [  Obs.  I 

lim'mer-ful.  a.  Rascally  ;  low.| 
lim'mer-y,  n.  Rascality.  Obs. 
lim'mock  (lTm'ilk),  a  Flexi¬ 
ble  ;  limber  ;  limp.  Dial.  Eng 
Lim-n»'uB  (lYm-ne'ws),  n  [NL.] 
Zool.  Syn  of  Limn. la. 
lim'nanth(lYm'nanth),  n.  [See 
Limnanth  ace.l.]  a  A  plant  of 
the  genus  Limnanthemum.  bA 
plant  of  the  genus  Limnanthes. 
lim-ne'mic.  var.  of  limn.lmic. 
lim'ner-y (lYm'ngr-Y), n.  Paint¬ 
ing  or  decorating.  Rare. 
Lim-ne'tis  (ITm-ne'tYs),??  [NL., 
fr.  Gr  Aijui/T)Tis,  fem  of  hipvrj- 
ti 7?.  See  limnetic.]  Zool.  A 
genus  of  phyllopod  crustaceans 
of  the  family  Estheriidie.includ- 
ing  a  number  of  small,  almost 


spherical  forms  having  only  the 
first  pair  of  feet  in  the  male  pro¬ 
vided  with  a  clasping  organ.  It 
is  sometimes  the  type  of  a  sub¬ 
family,  Lim'ne-ti'nae  (lYm'nf- 
tT'ne). 

lim'ni-ad  OYm'nY-ad),  n.  [Gr 
hifxvr}  a  pool  ]  A  lake  nymph. R. 
lim  nim'e-ter  (llm-nYm'P-tgr), 
n.  Better  limnometer.  [limno- 
4-  -meter.]  A  sensitive  form  of 
tide  gauge  for  measuring  varia¬ 
tions  of  level  in  lakes.  — Tim'ni- 
met'ric  (lYnTnY-m?t'rYk),  a. 
lim'nite(lTm'nTt),  ??.  [Gr.  hipvr] 
a  marshy  lake  +  -ite  ;  in  imita¬ 
tion  of  its  G.  name  sumpferz  or 
morasterz.]  Min.  Bog  iron  ore, 
esp.  that  containing  more  water 
than  limonite  proper, 
lim'no-bi-ol'o-gy  (lYm'nfi-bT-bl'- 
fi-jY),  n.  [limno-  4-  biology.] 
Biol.  That  department  of  biolo¬ 
gy  which  treats  of  the  life  of 
fresh  water,  —lim  no  bl  o  log'ic 
(-bTTi-lOj'Tk ).  -log'i  cal (-T-k(?l), 

a.—  lim'no-bi'o-log'i-cal-ly.o^r. 

lim  no-bi'os  (  bT'bs),  n.  [NL., 
fr.  Gr.  Ai/aj/o/Sio?  living  in  lakes; 
Atjui/r;  pool  4  /Sto?  life.]  Biol 
The  collective  plant  and  animal 
life  of  fresh  water, 
lim'no-graph,  n.  [limno-  + 
-graph.]  A  limnimeter. 
lim-nom'e-ter  (lYm-n8m'6-t5r), 
n.  A  limnimeter. 


ale,  senate,  c&re,  am,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofri  ;  eve,  Svent,  6nd,  recent,  maker ;  Ice,  Ill ;  old,  obey,  orb,  5dd,  s6ft,  connect ;  use,  unite,  firn,  Up,  circus,  menu  ; 
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Zool.  Living  in  fresh-water  ponds  or  marshes ;  —  applied 
esp.  to  fresh-water  snails  and  insects. 

Li  mo  do'rum  (ll'mo-do'rwm  ;  201),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  At po- 
Sopov,  \eip68iopov,  a  kind  of  plant.]  Bot.  A  genus  of  bulb¬ 
ous  orchidaceous  plants,  chiefly  American,  having  hand¬ 
some  pink  racemose  flowers  with  a  two- winged  column 
and  bearded  Jip._  The  species  are  known  as  grass  pink. 

Li  moges'  (le-mozh'),  n.  a  A  city  of  southern  France, 
b  Limoges  enamel  or  ware. — Limoges  enamel,  a  kind  of 
enamel  ware  in  which  the  enamel  is  applied  to  the  whole 
surface  of  a  metal  plaque,  vase,  or  the  like,  and  painted 
in  enamel  colors.  The  art  was  highly  perfected  in  Li¬ 
moges  in  the  16th  century.  —  L.  ware,  a  Limoges  enamel, 
b  Articles  of  porcelain,  etc.,  made  at  Limoges. 

Um'o-nene  (lim'o-nen),  n.  [NL.  Limonum  (see  limonin) 
-f  -ene.]  Org.  Chem.  A  widely  distributed  terpene, 
Cl0H16,  occurring  in  three  optically  different  modifications, 
all  of  which  are  liquids  of  agreeable  lemonlike  odor.  The 
dextro  variety,  or  uf-limonene,  occurs  in  the  oils  of  orange, 
lemon,  dill,  celery,  etc. ;  the  levo  variety,  /-limonenerin 
the  oils  of  pine  needles,  fir  cones,  and  peppermint.  Inac¬ 
tive  limonene,  t-limonene,  or  dipentene,  occurs  in  oil  of  ele- 
mi,  in  certain  turpentines,  etc.,  and  is  formed  artificially 
by  mixing  d-  and  /-limonene,  and  by  other  methods. 

lim'O-nin  (-nin),  n.  [From  NL.  Citrus  medica  limon , 
the  scientific  name  of  the  lemon.]  Chem.  A  bitter  white 
crystalline  substance  found  in  orange  and  lemon  seeds. 

li'mo-nite  (ll'mo-nlt),  n.  [Gr.  Aei/xun'  any  moist  grassy 
place,  a  meadow  :  cf.  F.  limonite ,  G.  limonit.]  Min. 
Hydrous  ferric  oxide,  2Fe  0;?-3H20,  an  important  ore  of 
iron,  occurring  in  stalactitic,  mammillary,  or  earthy  forms, 
of  a  dark  brown  color,  and  as  a  yellowish  brown  powder. 

H. ,  5-5.5.  Sp.  gr.,  3. 6-4.0.  Also  called  brown  hematite. 
Limonite  includes  bog  ore  and  ochers,  in  w  hich  impurities 
are  common.  It  is  the  usual  coloring  matter  of  yellowish 
brown  rocks  and  clays.  —  li  mo  nit'ic  (-mt'Tk),  a. 

11 -mo'ni-um  (lT-mo'nl-wm),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  XeLpiouiov  sea 
lavender,  fr.  Aei/uuiv  meadow.]  1.  Any  plant  of  the  genus 
Pyrola.  Obs. 

2.  [cap.]  Bot.  A  large  genus  of  plumbaginaceous  mari¬ 
time  herbs,  natives  chiefly  of  the  Old  World.  A  few,  as 
L.  carolinianum,  occur  in  the  United  States.  The  plants 
are  known  as  sea  lavender,  or  marsh  rosemary.  They  are 
distinguished  by  the  cymose-paniculate  flowers,  which 
form  one-sided  spikes. 

li  mo  ther  a-pl'a  (li'mo-thSr'd-pi'd)  |  n.  [NL.  limothera- 

li  mo  ther'a-py  (li'mo-ther'd-pT)  |  pia  ;  Gr.  At fid?  hun¬ 
ger  -|-  0epa.7r€ia.  medical  treatment.]  Med.  Treatment  by 
reducing  the  amount  of  food  ;  nestitherapy. 

lTmou-sine'  (le'moo-zen'),  n.  [Cf.  F.  limousine  a  kind  of 
cloak,  fr.  Limousin ,  an  old  province  in  central  France.] 
An  automobile  having  an  inclosed  compartment  seating 
three  or  more  passengers  and  a  driver’s  seat  outside  but 
covered  by  a  roof.  Cf.  brougham.  See  automobile,  Illust. 

limp  (limp),  a.  ;  limp'er  ;  limp'est.  [Cf.  Icel.  limpa  limp¬ 
ness,  weakness,  and  G.  dial,  lampen  to  hang  loosely.] 

I.  Lacking  stiffness  ;  flaccid  ;  flexible  ;  as,  a  limp  cravat ; 
limp  covers  on  a  book. 

2.  Fig.  :  Lacking  firmness  or  strength  ;  as,  a  limp  charac¬ 
ter  ;  his  will  was  limp. 

Syn.  —  Limber,  loose,  drooping,  soft,  inelastic;  thin,  un¬ 
substantial.  —  Limp,  flaccid,  flabby,  flimsy.  Limp  im¬ 
plies  lack  of  stiffness;  flaccid,  want  of  firmness  or  elas¬ 
ticity  ;  that  is  flabby  which  hangs  loose  of  its  own  weight, 
—  the  word  applies  esp.  to  flesh  or  tissues ;  that  is  flimsy 
which  is  loose  and  unsubstantial  in  texture  or  structure  ; 
as,  his  broken  arm  hung  limpl  a  limp  collar  ;  flaccid  mus¬ 
cles  ;  “  the  bladder  .  .  .  again  flaccid  and  wrinkled  as 
before”  {Boyle) ;  “  BrowT  and  head  were  round,  and  of 
massive  weight,  but  the  face  was  flabby  and  irresolute  ” 
(Carlyle) ;  “ flimsy  old  black  muslin  ”  ( Mary  Wilkins).  All 
tour  words  are  used  fig. ;  as,  a  limp  attempt  at  discipline ; 
“  [He]  dropped  off  gorged  from  a  scheme  which  had  left 
us  flaccid  and  drained”  (Tennyson)-,  a  flabby  character  ; 
“superficial  talk  .  .  .  which  appeared  still  flimsier  in  the 
drawing-room”  (G.  Eliot).  See  lax,  flexible,  pendent. 

limp,  v.  i.  ;  limped  (llmpt)  ;  limp'ing.  [Cf.  AS.  lemphenlt 
lame,  MHG.  limphen  to  limp.]  To  halt ;  to  walk  lamely. 

limp,  n.  A  halt  in  one’s  walk  ;  the  act  of  limping. 

llm'pet  (lim'pSt ;  -pit;  151),  n.  [AS.  lempedu ,  fr.  LL. 
lampreda  lamprey.  Cf.  lamprey.] 

In  a  general  sense,  any  marine  gas¬ 
tropod  mollusk  having  a  low  conical 
shell,  broadly  open  be¬ 
neath,  and  found  ad¬ 
hering  to  rocks  or  tim¬ 
bers,  chiefly  between 
tide  marks.  The  true 
limpets  (as  distin¬ 
guished  from  the  bon¬ 
net  limpets,  keyhole 
limpets,  etc.)  belong  to 
the  families  Patellidse 
and  Acmgeidae,  and 
have  a  conical  shell 
with  an  uncoiled,  im¬ 
perforate  apex.  Their  Limpet  (Acmsea  test ud main*),  a  h 
distribution  is  almost  Side  and  Dorsal  View  of  Shell,  c 
world-wide,  and  some,  Specimen  with  the  animal,  seen  trom 
as  the  European  spe-  below.  Nat.  6ize  b  Gill ;  J  root  ;  t 
cies  of  Patella  (esp.  P.  tentacle*  


lim'no-plank'ton,  n.  [NL.  ; 
limno-  +  NL.  &  FI.  plaiikton.] 
Biol.  The  plankton  of  fresh 
waters,  esp.  of  lakes  ;  —  disting, 
from  halifilankton. 

Lim  no  ri'a  (lYm'nfi-rl'd),  n. 
[Gr.  Ai|UiA.opeia  a  Nereid,  fr. 
XCyirq  a  pool.]  Zool.  A  genii9  of 
isopod  crustaceans  containing 
the  gribble  (which  see).  It  is 
the  type  of  a  family.  Lim  no-ri'- 
i-dae  (-  T  -  d  e).  —  lim  no-ri'oid 
(-rl'oid).  a. 

li'moid  (li'moid),  a.  [  Limn  -+■ 
-end)  Zo<d.  Like  or  pert,  to  the 
genus  Lima  or  the  Limidie. 
limon,  etc  4  i.kmon,  etc. 

||  li'mon-cil'lo  (le'mun-sel'yS  ; 
138, 194),  n.  [Sp.,  dim.  of  Union 
lemon. 1  Any  of  several  West 
Indian  plants,  as  the  bay  berry 
Amoniis  caryophyllata,  Eu  genia 
stahlii,  etc.  Porto  Rico. 

II  li'mon-ci'to  (-se'to  ;  138),  n. 
[Sp.]  The  lime  berry.  Phil.  I. 
U-mo'm-ad(lT-mo'nY-ad),n.  [L. 
limoniades ,  pi..  Gr  Aetjuwvi- 
fr.  keipunv  meadow.] 


Class.  Myth.  A  nymph  of  the 
meadows. 

Li-mo'sa  (lT-mo'sa),  n.  [NL.. 
fr.  L.  limosa,  fern  of  limosus 
muddy.  1  Zool.  The  genus  con¬ 
stituted  ny  the  godwits. 
li'mose  (li'mos),  a.  [See  li- 
mol’s.J  Of,  pert  to,  or  growing 
in,  mud.  Rare. 
li  mo'sis  (li-mo'sYs),  v.  [NL.. 
fr.  Gr.  Atuo?  hunger.]  Med.  Ex¬ 
cessive  and  morbid  hunger. 
U'mous  (ll'mils),  a.  [L.  limo¬ 
sus,  fr.  limits  slime,  mud.]  Mud¬ 
dy  ;  slimy  ;  thick.  Obs.  or  R. 
limp.  v.  i.  fr  t.  [AS.  limpa n  to 
befall,  to  happen,  to  belong.] 
To  happen  ;  befall  ;  pertain  : 
belong  ;  also,  to  meet  with  ;  to 
come  upon.  Obs. 
limp,  n.  Mining-  A  scraper  for 
removing  poor  ore  or  refuse  from 
the  sieve  in  jigging  ore. 
limp'ard,  v.  1 1  imp  4-  -an/.  J  One 
who  limps;  a  lame  person.  Obs. 
limp'er,  n.  One  that  limps, 
limpet  hammer.  Archaeol.  A 
stone  implement  used  to  knock 


vulgata ),  are  extensively  used  as  food  or  fish  bait.  The 
common  New  England  limpet  is  Acmxa  testudinalis. 
lim'pid  (lim'pld),  a.  [L.  limpidus:  cf.  F.  limpide.] 
Characterized  by  clearness  or  transparency  ;  translucent ; 
pellucid  ;  clear  ;  as,  a  limpid  stream. 

Springs  which  were  clear,  fresh,  and  limpid.  Woodward . 
Syn.  — Clear,  pellucid,  lucid,  pure,  crystal,  translucent, 
bright.  See  transparent. 

—  lim'pid-ly,  adr.  —  lim'pld-ness,  n. 
lim  pid'i-ty  (lim-pid'T-ti),  n.  [L.  limpiditas :  cf.  F.  lim- 
pidite.~\  Quality  or  state  of  being  limpid. 

Limpidity  of  language.  J.  A.  Symonds 
limp'ing,  p.  pr.  <£  vb.  n.  of  limp.  Specif.  :  p.  a.  a  Halting  ; 
going  lamely,  b  Money.  Designating,  or  pertaining  to,  the 
standard  (called  limping  standard)  which  exists  when  both 
gold  and  silver  are  legal  tender  but  only  one  metal  is  given 
free  coinage.  —  limp'ing  ly,  adr.  —  limp'ing  ness,  n. 
limp'sy  (limp's!)  )  a.  [See  LIMP,  a.  Cf.  flimsy.]  Limp; 
lim'sy  (lira's!)  \  flexible  ;  flimsy.  U .  8 .  &  Dial.  Eng. 
lim'u-loid  (lim'u-loid),  a.  [Limulus  -j-  -oid.~\  Zool. 

Like,  or  pertaining  to,  the  king  crabs.  —  n.  A  king  crab. 
Lim'u-lus  (-1ms),  n.  ;  pi.  Limuli  (-11).  [L.,  dim.  of  limits 
sidelong,  askance.]  Zool.  The  commonly  used  generic 
name  of  the  king,  or  horseshoe,  crab  of  the  American  coast, 
in  all  but  the  most  recent  classifications  including  also  the 
other  existing  king  crabs.  The  name  is  antedated  by,  and 
properly  only  a  syn.  of,  Xiphosurus.  See  king  crab. 
Also  [/.  c.],  a  king  crab. 

lim'y  (llm't),  a.;  lim'i-er (-T-er) ;  lim'i-est.  [See  1st  lime.] 

1.  Smeared  with,  or  consisting  of,  lime  ;  viscous.  “  Limy 

snares.”  Spenser. 

2.  Containing  lime  ;  as,  a  limy  soil. 

3.  Resembling  lime  ;  having  the  qualities  of  lime, 
lin'a-ble,  line'a-ble  (lin'd-b’l),  a.  Lying,  or  placed,  in  a 

straight  line. 

Li-na'ce-ae  (li-na'se-e),  n.  pi.  [NL.  See  Linum.]  Bot. 
A  family  of  herbs,  shrubs,  or  trees  (order  Geraniales), 
having  regular  pentamerous  flowers,  the  stamens  as  many 
as  the  petals,  the  capsule  2-5-celled  ;  the  flax  family. 
There  are  4  genera  and  about  150  species,  of  wide  distribu¬ 
tion.  —  li-na'ceous  (-shws),  a. 

lin  a-lo'a  (lin'd-lo'd),  n.  [Cf.  Sp.  linaloe  aloe,  E.  lign- 
aloes.]  The  wood  of  a  Mexican  tree  (Ter  ebinthus  del  pa- 
chi  ana),  which  yields  a  perfume,  and  is  also  used  to  some 
extent  in  furniture  and  cabinetwork, 
lin  a  lo'ol  (-lo'ol  ;  -ol),  n.  [linaloa  -j-  1st  -olC\  Org. 
Chem.  An  unsaturated  tertiary  alcohol,  C10H17OH,  having 
an  open-chain  structure,  but  closely  related  to  the  terpenes. 
It  is  a  liquid,  boiling  at  197-199° C.,  and  is  found  in  various 
essential  oils,  as  those  of  linaloa,  lavender,  coriander,  etc. 
Both  the  dextro  and  the  levo  varieties  are  known, 
lin'a-ment  (lTn'd-mgnt),  n.  [L.  linamentum ,  fr.  linum 
flax.]  Surg.  Lint;  esp.,  lint  made  into  a  tent  for  insertion 
into  wounds  or  ulcers. 

Li  nan'thus  (li-iian'tlms),  n.  [NL.  ;  Gr.  Xivcv  flax  -j-  -an- 
thus.']  Bot.  A  large  genus  of  delicate  Californian  polemo- 
niaceous  herbs,  distinguished  from  Gilia  by  opposite,  usu¬ 
ally  palmately  divided,  leaves.  They  have  pretty  flowers 
of  many  shades,  and  are  often  grown  as  garden  annuals. 
Li  na'ri  a  (li-na'rt-d  ;  115),  n.  [NL.  See  Linum.  So  named 
from  an  outward  resemblance  to  flax.]  Bot.  A  large  genus 
of  scrophulariaceous  herbs  and  undershrubs,  related  to 
Antirrhinum ,  having  a  personate,  spurred  corolla.  The 
species  are  natives  of  both  temperate  and  tropical  regions. 
L.  linaria  is  the  common  toadflax. 
linch'pin/  (lTnch'pTn' ;  140),  n.  [AS.  lynis  the  axletree  ; 
akin  to  D.  luns  linchpin,  OS.  lunisa,  LG.  lunse ,  G.  liinse, 
OHG.  lun  peg,  bait.]  A  pin  inserted  in  an  axletree  out¬ 
side  of  the  wheel  to  prevent  the  latter  from  slipping  off. 
Lln'coln  (lTq'kwn),  72.  [From  Lincoln,  England.]  One  of 
an  important  English  breed  of  sheep  similar  to  the  Leices- 
ters,  but  heavier  and  having  a  larger  and  bolder  head. 
Lincoln  green.  A  color  —  prob.  that  of  bright  green 
leaves  —  of  cloth  formerly  made  in  Lincoln,  England,  and 
much  worn  by  those  frequenting  the  woods,  as  hunters  or 
outlaws  ;  also,  the  cloth  itself. 

linc'ture  (llqk'tur),  n.,  -linc'tus  (  tua).  [L.  lingere,  line - 
tarn.,  to  lick.]  A  sirupy  medicine  to  be  taken  by  licking. 
Lin  dab'ri  des  (lTn-d5b'rT-dez),  n.  A  female  character 
in  the  romance  “  The  Mirror  of  Knighthood.”  Her  name 
came  to  be  a  common  euphemism  for  a  mistress  or  cour¬ 
tesan. 

lin'den  (ltn'dcn),  n.  [Orig.  an  adj.  from  lind  linden  tree, 
AS.  lind;  akin  to  D.  &  G.  Unde,  OHG.  lint  a,  Icel.,  Sw., 
&  Dan.  lind.  Cf.  lime  linden.] 

1.  Any  tree  of  the  genus  Tilia , 
esp.  in  Europe  the  species  T.  eu- 
ropiea,  and  in  the  United  States 
T.  americana.  Lindens  are  trees 
of  fine  proportions,  with  large  cor¬ 
date  leaves  and  cymose  vellow 
flowers  which  abound  in  honey. 

They  are  favorite  shade  trees. 

2.  A  shield  of  linden  wood.  Hist. 
linden  borer.  A  common  spotted 

longicorn  beetle  (Saperda  res/i/a) 
whose  larva  bores  in  the  linden. 

The  imago  eats  the  twigs  and  pet¬ 
ioles,  causing  the  leaves  to  fall. 


Linden  Borer  (Saperda 
vestita).  a  Imago  {%) ; 
b  Larva  ($). 


Linden  Inchworm 
( Erannis  tiliaria).  a 
Larva;  b  Wingless 
Female.  (J) 


linden,  inchworm.  The  yellow  black-lined  larva  of  a  ge- 

ometrid  (Erannis  tiliaiia)  which  de¬ 
foliates  the  linden.  The  adult  female 
is  wingless. 

Lind'ley  an  (lTnd'lT-an),  a.  Bot.  Of 
or  pertaining  to  the  English  botanist 
John  Lindley  (1799-1865) ;  as,  the 
Lindleyan  system  of  classification, 
line  (lin),  72.  [ME.  lin.  See  linen.] 

1.  Flax;  — in  various  senses:  the 
flax  plant ;  the  fiber  of  flax  ;  flaxseed  ; 
also,  spun  or  woven  flax  ;  hence,  linen  ; 
a  linen  cloth  or  garment ;  linen  thread.  Obsoles.  or  Dial. 

2.  Tech.  The  principal  part  of  flax  left  after  hackling, 
line,  v.  t.  ;  lined  (lind) ;  lin'ing  (liu'Tng).  [See  line  flax.] 

1.  To  cover  the  inner  surface  of ;  as,  to  line  a  cloak  with 
silk  or  fur  ;  to  line  a  box  with  paper  or  tin. 

2.  To  put  something  in  the  inside  of;  to  fill;  to  supply, 
as  a  purse  with  money. 

And  then  the  justice. 

In  fair  round  belly  with  good  capon  lined.  Shak. 

3.  To  place  persons  or  things  along  the  side  of  for  security 
or  defense  ;  to  strengthen  by  adding  anything  ;  to  aid  ;  to 
fortify ;  as,  to  line  works  with  soldiers ;  to  line  one’s 
cause.  Obs.  Cf.  4th  line,  6. 

Line  and  new  repair  our  towns  of  war 

With  men  of  courage  and  with  means  defendant.  Shak. 

4.  To  cover  the  outer  surface  of  ;  to  pad.  Obs.  or  R. 

5.  In  a  passive  sense,  to  serve  as  the  lining  of ;  as,  silk 
hangings  lined  the  walls. 

to  line  one’s  jacket,  to  eat  or  drink,  esp.  to  excess.  Obs.  or  R. 
line,  72.  [ME.  line ,  AS.  line  cable,  hawser,  fr.  lin  flax  ; 
akin  to  L.  linea  a  linen  thread,  string,  line,  fr.  linum  flax, 
thread,  linen,  cable;  but  the  English  word  was  influenced 
by  F.  ligne  line,  from  L.  linea.  See  linen.]  1.  A  thread, 
string,  cord,  or  rope;  esp.,  a  comparatively  slender  and 
strong  cord  ;  as,  a  fishing  line  ;  a  line  for  snaring  birds  ;  a 
clothes//72e ;  a  tow/i72e.  Specif.  :  a  Naut.  A  rope  used  in 
towing,  or  in  hauling  something  aboard,  b  A  clothesline. 
C  pi.  The  reins  used  in  driving.  U.  S.  tl*  Dial.  Eng.  d  A 
cord, wire,  steel  tape,  or  the  like,  used  in  measuring  or  level¬ 
ing  or  as  a  guide.  “  He  marketh  it  out  with  a  line.11  Is. 
xliv.  13.  e  A  fishing  line.  In  the  English  fisheries  short , 
small,  great  or  long ,  line  is  used,  often  attributively,  to 
designate  the  depth  of  water  in  which  the  boats  fish ;  as,  a 
long-line  yawl ;  small-line  fishermen. 

2.  A  more  or  less  threadlike  mark,  as  of  pen  or  graver; 
any  long  mark  or  threadlike  formation  or  appearance ;  as, 
a  chalk  line  ;  specif.,  Spectroscopy ,  a  Fraunhofer  line. 

3.  Something  distinct  and  marked  as  if  drawn  by  a  pencil 
or  graver  ;  as,  the  lines  in  stratified  rock  ;  specif.,  a  thread¬ 
like  crease  on  the  face  or  the  hand  ;  specif.,  Palmistry , 
such  a  line  on  the  hand  (see  palmistry). 

Though  on  his  brow  were  graven  lines  austere.  Byron. 

4.  A  series  of  related  positions  which  are  or  may  be  repre¬ 
sented  by  a  line ;  a  mark  of  division  or  demarcation,  of 
outline  or  contour,  as  on  a  map;  hence,  a  limit  or  boundary; 
often,  fig.,  any  more  or  less  definite  division  or  limitation; 
as,  to  overstep  the  line  of  good  taste;  to  draw  a  sharp  line 
between  liberty  and  license  ;  also,  Obs.y  position;  rank. 

5.  Geog.  a  A  circle  of  latitude  or  of  longitude,  as  repre¬ 
sented  on  a  map.  b  The  equator ;  —  usually  called  the 
line ,  or  equinoctial  line ;  as,  to  cross  the  line. 

6.  Math.  That  which  has  length,  but  not  breadth  nor 
thickness  ;  the  intersection  of  two  surfaces  ;  a  continuous 
extent  of  only  one  dimension. 

7.  A  straight  line;  —  constantly  so  used  where  no  confu¬ 
sion  with  curve  is  possible. 

8.  A  straight  line,  real  or  imaginary,  as  determined  by  the 
position  of  persons  or  things ;  as,  the  infantry  reserves 
advanced  to  the  line  of  the  guns,  but  farther  to  the  right ; 
follow  the  line  of  those  two  trees  ;  all  three  boats  seemed 
to  be  in  line ;  also,  fig.,  agreement  ;  harmony  ;  as,  the  re¬ 
calcitrant  senators  were  brought  into  line  with  their  party. 

9.  Sports.  The  demarcation  of  a  limit  with  reference  to 
which  the  play  is  regulated  ;  as,  the  back  lines  of  a  tennis 
court ;  a  goal  line ;  specif. :  a  Fives.  As  played  at  Eton, 
a  ledge  4  ft.  6  in.  from  the  floor,  running  across  the  front 
wall  of  the  court ;  as  played  at  Rugby,  a  line  on  the  back 
wall,  2  ft.  10  in.  from  the  floor,  b  Fencing.  One  of  four 
imaginary  areas  on  a  fencer’s  body  when  confronting  an 
opponent,  determined  as  being  the  quarter  of  defense  and 
attack  in  a  given  position  of  the  blades. 

There  are  four  lines  in  fencing  ;  two  upper  and  two  lower,  the 
blades  in  the  first  ense  being  pointed  high,  in  the  second  low- 
The  upper  lines  are  called  inBide  and  outside  ;  the  inside  being 
to  the  left  of  the  blade,  the  outside  to  the  right.  The  lower 
lines  are  called  lower  and  exterior  ;  lower  to  the  left  of  the 
fencer's  blade,  exterior  to  the  right.  Badminton  Library. 

10.  Music.  One  of  the  straight  horizontal  and  parallel 
prolonged  strokes  of  the  staff,  on  and  between  which  the 
notes  are  placed. 

11.  Lineament;  figure;  outline;  contour;  as,  the  lines 
of  a  face  ;  specif.  :  a  pi  Naut.  The  form  of  a  vessel  as 
shown  by  the  outlines  of  vertical,  horizontal,  and  oblique 
sections,  b  Fig.  :  A  plan  or  method  of  making  or  doing- 
something  ;  as,  an  epic  poem  on  the  lines  of  the  Iliad  ;  the 
President  explained  the  lines  of  his  policy  to  his  cabinet. 
12-  Fine  Arts:  a  A  mark  made  by  a  pencil,  brush,  graver’s 


limpets  loose  from  the  rocks, 
limphaolt,  a.  [AS.  lemphealt. 
See  lim r,  v. :  halt,  a. ]  Limp¬ 
ing  ;  lame.  Obs. 
lim/pin  (lTm'pYn),  n.  A  limpet. 
Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng.  [-ish.I 

limp'ish,  a  [See  limp,  a.]  See| 
limp'i-tude,  n.  [L.  limpitudo.] 
Limpidity.  Obs. 
limp'kin' (lTmp'ktn),  tj.  [Cf. 
i.imp  to  halt.]  See  courlan. 
limp'ly.  adv.  of  limp.  See  -ly. 
limp  'ness.  ».  See -ness. 
limpt.  Limped.  Ref.  Sp. 
limp'wort'  (ITmp'wfirt' ).  n.  = 

LIMEWORT.  [NcoLI 

lim'schoch/,_N.  The  loin.  Ohs. | 
li'mu  (le'moo),  n.  [Hawaiian.] 
A  seaweed,  esp.  one  which  is 
edible.  Havaii. 

Li-muTi-dje  (lT-mu'lT-de),  n.pl. 
[NL-1  Zo'61.  Syn.  of  Xiphosi;- 
rid.e.  See  king  crab.  —  lim'- 
u-lid  (llm'fl-lTd),  ». 

Lim  u-loi'de-a  4 lm'0-loi'd£-d), 
n.pl.  [NL.  See  Limulus ; -oid.] 
Zobl.  =  Xiphosura. 
lin.  4  LIE,  v.,  LINN.  [line. I 
lin-  Obs.  or  dial.  Flng.  var.  of  | 


lin  (lin),  r.  i.  [AS.  finnan.  See 
lithe.]  To  stop;  cease;  desist. 
Obs.  or  Scot.  Sr  Dial.  Eng. 
lin,  linn  ( lin),  n.  The  liuden. 
linage.  4  lineage. 
lin'age  (lin'itj),  line'age.  n. 
[tine  4-  -age.]  a  Alignment,  b 
Payment  for  literary  work  at  so 
much  a  line  ;  also,  literary  work 
estimated  by  the  number  of 
lines  Oxf.  E.  D. 

lin-al'oe.  Var.  of  lign-aloes. 
lin  a  ma'rin  (1 1  n'd-m  a'r  I  n  ; 
11.5),  n.  [Prob.  fr.  L.  linum  flax 
-f  a  mams  bitter  4-  -in)  Chem 
A  bitter  crystalline  glucoside  ob¬ 
tained  from  young  flax 
li'na-rite  (li'na-rlt),  n.  [So 
called  because  formerly  sup¬ 
posed  to  occur  at  Linares,  in 
Spain.]  Min.  A  basic  sulphate 
of  lead  and  copper  occurring  in 
deep  blue  monoclinic  crystals, 
lin'a-ry.  n.  [See  Linaria.] 
q’oadflax.  Obs. 
lince.  4*  lynx. 
linch.  Var.  of  linge. 
linch,  n.  A  linchpin.  Obs. 
linch  (Scot,  llnsh),  v.  i.  To 


limp.  Obs.  or  Scot. 

linch  (llnsh),  or  lin'chet  (lln'- 
shft),  n.  [AS.  hlinc  a  hill.  Cf. 
link  rising  ground.]  A  terrace 
or  ridge  on  the  face  of  a  down  ; 
also,  a  ridge  or  a  strip  of  un¬ 
plowed  land  forming  a  bound¬ 
ary  between  fields.  Dial.  Eng. 
linch'bolt'  (lYnch'bolP  ;  140), 
n.  A  holt  used  as  a  linchpin, 
linch  hoop.  A  kind  of  washer 
secured  in  place  by  a  linchpin, 
linch'pinned'  (-plnd').  a.  Sup¬ 
plied  or  secured  with  linchpins, 
lin'ei-ous.  a.  Lyncean.  Obs. 
lin 'cloth  ,  n.  [ME.  lin  (see 
linen)  4-  cloth.]  Linen  cloth  ; 
/»/.,  bed  sheets.  Obs 
Lin'coln’B  finch,  Lin'coln’s 
spar'row  (lYp'kunz).  [After 
Robert  Lincoln.]  A  small  North 
American  sparrow  ( Melospiza 
lincolni)  similar  to  the  song 
sparrow,  but  having  a  buff  band 
on  the  breast.  [The  unknown.  | 
II  rin/con/nu'(liiN/k«Vnu').[F.]| 
II  l’in  cro'ya'ble  (1  fi  N'k  r  w  a/- 
ya'bl’).  IF.]  The  incredible, 
lind,  n.  The  linden.  Obs. 


lin-dack'er-ite  (lYn-d&k'5r-Tt), 

«.  [After  J.  Lindacker.]  Min. 
A  light  green  mineral  occurring 
in  tabular  crystals  or  massive. 
It  is  a  hydrous  sulphate  and  ar¬ 
senate  of  nickel  and  copper 
lin'den.  a.  Made  of  lind  or 
linden.  Obs.  [beetle.  I 

linden  leaf  beetle.  =  ladderJ 
lin'der,  n.  [Cf.  Icel.  lind i  a 
belt,  girdle.]  A  woolen  under¬ 
shirt  or  vest  Scot,  fljr  Dial .  U.  S. 
fr  Can. 

Lin'der-a  (lYn'dSr-d),  n.  [NL., 
after  John  Linder ,  Swedish 
botanist.]  Bot.  =  benzoin,  2. 
Lin-der'ni-a  (lYn-dQr'nY-d),  n. 
[NL.,  after  F.  B.  Lindern ,  Ger¬ 
man  botanist]  Bot.  Syn.  of  Van- 
dellia. 

lindge  4  linge. 
lin'do  (lYn'do),  n.  [Sp.,  pretty.l 
Any  of  several  bright-colored 
South  American  tanagers 
lln'dor  (lYn'dSr),  n.  A  poetical 
name  for  a  lover,  esp.  a  typical 
Spanish  lover  who  serenades, 
line.  4  lind.  [var.  ofLiN.I 
line  (lin).  Scot.  &  dial.  Eng.J 


food,  foot ;  out,  oil  1  chair;  go  ;  sing,  iijk;  then,  thin;  nature,  verdure  (250);  K  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144) ;  boN  ;  yet;  zh  =  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Guide. 
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LINE  CONCH 


tool,  etc.,  forming  a  part  of  the  formal  design  of  a  picture, 
as  distinguished  from  shading  or  coloring  ;  as,  the  lines  of 
an  etching;  a  line  drawing  ;  a  fine  engraving,  b  The  gen¬ 
eral  character  or  style  of  a  composition  with  respect  to  its 
formal  elements  ;  —  chiefly  in  pi. 

13.  pi.  The  boundary  lines  of  an  estate,  inheritance,  or 
the  like  ;  fig.,  fortune;  lot.  Cf.  hard  lines. 

The  lines  are  fallen  unto  me  in  pleasant  places  ;  yea,  I  have 
a  goodly  heritage.  ps  Xvi  6. 

14.  A  series  or  rank  of  objects  that  are,  or  are  counted 
as,  of  the  same  kind  ;  as,  a  line  of  houses  or  street  lights  ; 
a  line  of  barriers ;  a  line  of  type. 

15  A  row  of  letters,  words,  etc.,  written  or  printed  ;  esp  , 
a  row  of  words  extending  across  a  page  or  column  ;  —  often 
used  for  that  expressed  by  the  words ;  as,  the  general’s 
report  included  a  line  of  praise  of  his  gallantry.  Specif. : 
a  A  verse ;  those  words  forming  part  of  a  poetic  compo¬ 
sition  which  usually  are  arranged  in  one  row  and  contain, 
or  form,  a  certain  number  of  metrical  feet  or  syllables, 
the  number  giving  a  nrosodical  name  to  the  line. 

Marlowe’s  mighty  line  B.  Jonson 

b  A  short  letter  or  other  piece  of  writing  ;  a  note  ;  as,  a 
line  from  a  friend,  c  pi.  Marriage  lines  ;  that  is,  a  mar¬ 
riage  certificate.  Colloq.  d  pi.  A  number  of  lines,  usu¬ 
ally  of  classic  verse,  assigned  to  a  schoolboy  to  wrrite  out 
as  a  punishment.  Eng.  e  pi.  Drama.  The  spoken  words 
of  a  play  or  of  an  actor’s  part. 

16.  a  A  number  of  public  conveyances,  as  carriages  or  ves¬ 
sels,  plying  regularly  under  one  management  over  a  certain 
route;  as,  a  line  of  stages;  the  American  Line  to  South¬ 
ampton.  b  Any  system  of  transportation  or  the  equip¬ 
ment  by  which  it  is  carried  on  ;  also,  the  company  or  busi¬ 
ness  organization  owning  or  operating  it ;  as,  the  main  line 
of  the  Old  Dominion  Line  ;  he  works  for  the  Pennsylvania 
line  ;  the  branch  lines  are  out  of  repair.  Cf .  def .  24  a  below'. 

17.  Mil.  &  Nav.  a  A  trench  or  rampart,  b  pi.  Disposi¬ 
tions  made  to  cover  extended  positions  and  presenting  a 
front  to  the  enemy,  —  usually  comprising  more  or  less  sub¬ 
stantial  field  works,  but  not  always  ;  as,  the  spy  got  inside 
the  enemy ’s  lines,  c  A  body  of  troops  abreast  in  extended 
order,  either  in  touch  or  with  intervals ;  —  opposed  to 
colunm.  d  The  regular  troops  of  an  army,  as  distinguished 
from  militia,  guards,  volunteers,  etc.  The  use  of  the  term 
is  somewhat  loose.  It  is  most  common  in  Great  Britain 
as  distinguishing  the  regular  numbered  organizations  from 
the  guards,  household  cavalry,  and  other  special  troops, 
e  pi.  A  row  or  block  of  tents  or  small  buildings  for  troops 
in  a  cantonment  Brit,  f  In  an  army,  the  purely  com¬ 
batant  forces  as  distinguished  from  the  staff  corps  and 
supply  departments,  and  in  Great  Britain  from  the  special 
troops,  g  In  the  United  States  navy,  the  officers  who 
have  to  do  with  the  fighting  of  a  war  vessel  and  with  its 
motive  power  (line  officers  performing  the  noncombatant 
duties  of  engineers  since  the  act  of  amalgamation  of  1899). 
In  other  navies  line  usually  means  the  forces  of  the  regu¬ 
lar  navy,  h  Ships  arranged  in  a  regular  order  ;  a  regular 
arrangement  of  ships  ;  usually,  specif.,  an  arrangement  of 
ships  abreast. 

18.  A  series  or  succession  of  ancestors  or  descendants  of 

a  given  person  ;  a  family  or  race  ;  hence,  a  chronological 
series ;  as,  the  ascending  or  descending  line  ;  the  line  of 
descent;  the  male  line;  a  line  of  kings;  a  long  line  of 
precedents.  “  First  of  his  noble  line."  Tennyson. 

Of  his  lineage  am  I,  and  his  offspring 

By  very  line ,  &b  of  the  stock  real.  Chaucer. 

19.  Course  of  conduct,  thought,  occupation,  or  policy; 
method  of  argument ;  as,  statesmen  favored  a  line  of  con¬ 
ciliation  ;  to  follow  this  line  of  thought. 

20.  A  rule  or  standard  of  conduct ;  a  precept ;  instruction 
in  doctrine.  Obs. 

Their  line  is  gone  out  through  all  the  earth  Ps  xix  4 

21.  A  department  of  industry,  trade,  or  intellectual  or 
spiritual  activity. 

He  is  uncommonly  powerful  in  his  own  line,  but  it  is  not  the 
line  of  a  first-rate  man  Coleridge. 

22.  Trade,  a  A  supply  or  stock  of  various  qualities  and 
values  of  the  same  general  class  of  articles ,  as,  a  full  line 
of  hosiery  ;  a  line  of  stocks  ;  a  line  of  merinos,  etc.  b  An 
order  for  goods  given  to  a  commercial  traveler  or  agent  ; 
also,  the  goods  for  which  the  order  is  given. 

23.  The  course  or  direction,  followed  by  anything  in 
motion  or  regarded  as  in  motion  ;  hence,  a  road  or  route  ; 
as,  the  arrow  descended  in  a  curved  line ;  the  place  is 
remote  from  lines  of  travel ;  the  battery  was  moved  out 
of  the  line  of  fire  and  sight  of  the  enemy. 

24.  a  The  track  and  roadbed  of  a  railway  ;  railroad  ; 
as,  the  accident  happened  on  a  branch  line,  b  The  wire 
connecting  one  telegraph  or  telephone  station  with  an¬ 
other,  or  the  whole  of  a  system  of  such  wires  under  one 
management  and  name. 

25.  Mens,  a  A  measure  of  length,  usually  one  twelfth  of 
an  inch,  b  A  millimeter,  c  Button  Measure.  The  for¬ 
tieth  of  an  inch.  U.  S.  d  =  manzana.  e  A  Paraguayan 
square  measure.  See  measure. 

26.  Mach.  =  line  shaft. 

by  line,  with  exactness  and  accuracy.  —  in  one’s  1.,  such 
as  one  likes,  is  accustomed  to,  is  capable  of,  etc. ;  as,  after- 
dinner  speaking  was  hardly  in  his  line.  Cf.  out  of  one's 
bine ,  below.  —  1.  ahead.  Nav.  See  column,  6  b.—  1.  and 
1.,  Mach.,  having  no  exhaust  lead ;  —  said  of  slide  valves, 
or  the  engines  using  such  valves.  —  1.  of  Apollo  or  the 
sun.  See  palmistry. —1.  of  apsides.  See  under  apsis.  —1. 
of  a  vector,  Math .,  a  line  whose  tangent  at  every  point 
has  the  direction  of  the  vector  at  that  point.  Its  equa¬ 
tions  are  ~  =  —  =  —  =  ir.  —  1.  of  battle,  a  Mil.  &  Nav. 
x  y  z  t 

Tactics.  The  position  of  troops  or  ships  arranged  for,  or  as 
for,  the  immediate  delivery  or  reception 
of  a  charge  or  attack  against  or  by  the 
enemy.  In  the  case  of  attacking  troops 
the  typical  line  of  battle  has  consisted  of 
three  extended  rows,  for  the  most  part, 
but  the  modern  long-range  magazine 
rifle  has  made  frontal  attacks  in  regular 
formation  uncommon.  —  l.-of-battle  ship. 

See  ship  of  the  line.  —  1.  of  beauty.  Fine 
Arts,  an  abstract  line  supposed  to  be  beau-  Line  of  Beauty 
tiful  in  itself  and  absolutely;— differently  (delineated  on  a 
represented  by  different  authors,  often  palette). 


as  a  kind  of  elongated  S  (like  the  one  drawn  by  Hogarth). 

—  line  of  centers  or  centres.  Much,  a  A  line  joining  two 
centers,  or  fulcra,  as  of  wheels  or  levers,  b  A  line  which 
determines  a  dead  center.  —1.  of  chords,  one  of  the  scales 
011  a  sector  by  which  angles  are  measured.  The  scale  con¬ 
sists  of  two  diagonal  lines,  one  on  each  leg  of  the  sector,  di¬ 
vided  into  60  equal  parts  and  marked  C.  —  1.  of  circumvalla- 
tion.  See  circumvallation.  —  1.  of  collimation,  Astron.  & 
Physics,  the  telescopic  line  of  sight  through  the  center  of 
the  objective  and  the  intersection  of  the  middle  threads 
of  the  reticle.  — 1.  of  columns,  Mil.  &  Aar.,  a  number  of  paral¬ 
lel  columns  whose  heads  or  fronts  are  in  a  straight  line.  — 
1.  of  defense,  a  Mil.  Any  artificial  or  natural  barrier  which 
can  be  readily  employed  for  defense  against  invasion  or 
attack,  as  a  line  of  fortifications,  a  river,  or  a  mountain 
chain,  b  Fort.  See  bastioned  front,  c  See  army  organ¬ 
ization.  —  L.  of  Demarcation  or  Partition,  Hist.,  an  imaginary 
line  running  due  north  and  south  one  hundred  leagues 
west  of  the  Azores,  fixed  by  a  papal  bull  of  Alexander 
VI.,  May  5,  14m3,  to  delimit  the  possessions  of  Spain  and 
Portugal  in  the  New  World.  All  lands  discovered  east  of 
this  line  were  to  fall  to  Portugal  and  all  west  of  it  to 
Spain.  By  the  Treaty  of  Tordesillas  (1494)  between  Spain 
and  Portugal,  the  line  was  shifted  270  leagues  farther 
west.—  1.  of  departure,  Gun.,  the  actual  direction  in  which 
a  projectile  leaves  the  bore  of  a  firearm  ;  —  called  also  line 
of  fire.  —  1.  of  dip,  Geol .,  direction  of  dip.  See  dip. —  1.  of  di¬ 
rection.  See  perspective.  —  1.  of  distance,  the  line  from  the 
eye  to  the  principal  point  in  the  plane,  in  perspective.— 
1.  of  fate.  See  palmistry.  —  1.  of  fire.  See  line  of  depar¬ 
ture.  —  1.  of  flotation,  the  plane  or  line  in  which  the  hori¬ 
zontal  surface  of  a  fluid  cuts  a  body  floating  in  it.  —  1.  of 
flow.  Math,  a  The  line  of  a  velocity  vector,  q.  See  line 
of  a  vector,  above,  b  The  path  of  any  point  in  an  as¬ 
semblage  of  points  moving  under  some  one  law.  —  1.  of 
force,  Physics,  any  line  in  a  space  in  which  forces  are  act¬ 
ing,  so  drawn  that  at  every  point  of  the  line  its  tangent 
is  the  direction  of  the  resultant  of  all  the  forces.  It  cuts 
at  right  angles  every  equipotential  surface  which  it  meets. 
Specif.,  Magnetism ,  a  line  in  proximity  to  a  magnet  or 
electrical  conductor  carrying  current,  so  drawn  that  any 
point  in  it  is  tangential  with  the  direction  of  a  short  com¬ 
pass  needle  held  at  that  point.  The  intensity  of  differ¬ 
ent  parts  of  the  field  is  conventionally  indicated  by  the 
number  of  lines  per  unit  area.  These  lines  are  commonly 
termed  C.  G.  S.,  or  unit,  lines,  there  being  one  line  per  sq. 
cm.  in  a  unit  magnetic  field.  See  line  of  induction.— 
1.  of  fortune.  See  palmistry.  —  1.  of  fracture,  Mech.,  a  line 
along  which  a  substance  is  most  liable  to  break.  — 1.  of 
(the)  head.  See  palmistry.  —  1.  of  health.  See  palmistry.  — 
1.  of  (the)  heart.  See  palmistry.  —  1.  of  incidence,  the  line  in 
the  direction  of  which  a  surface  is  struck  by  a  body,  ray 
of  light,  or  the  like.  —  1.  of  Induction,  Physics .  a  line  of  mag¬ 
netic  flux  or  induction  ;  also,  a  line  of  force  (which  see).  A 
magnetizing  force  produces  or  sets  up  a  magnetic  induc¬ 
tion.  In  a  nonmagnetic  medium,  as  air,  with  unit  permea¬ 
bility,  the  two  are  equal;  i.  e.,  the  lines  of  induction  are 
numerically  equal  to  the  lines  of  force.  In  a  magnetic  ma¬ 
terial,  as  iron,  with  higher  permeability,  the  lines  of  in¬ 
duction  are  proportionately  greater  than  the  lines  of  force. 
Frequently  no  distinction  is  made  between  lines  of  induc¬ 
tion  and  lines  of  force.  —  1.  of  level,  a  line  on  a  level  surface ; 
a  line  that  intersects  all  lines  of  flow  orthogonally.  —  1.  of 
levels,  Bur v.,  a  connected  series  'of  levels,  as  that  showing 
the  profile  of  the  ground  along  a  railroad.  —  1.  of  life.  See 
palmistry.  —  1.  of  lines.  =  Gunter’s  line  a.—  1.  of  (the)  liver. 
See  palmistry.  —  1.  of  Mars.  See  palmistry.  —  1.  of  Mercury. 
See  palmistry.  —  1.  of  metal,  Mil.,  in  sighting  a  gun,  the  line 
of  sight  passing  along  the  upper  surface  ol  the  barrel,  no 
elevated  sight  being  used.  Bare  —  1.  of  no  declination.  Burr. 
=  agonic  line.  —  1.  of  nodes,  Astron.,  a  straight  line  joining 
the  two  opposite  nodes  of  an  orbit,  or  points  of  intersec¬ 
tion  with  the  ecliptic.  — 1.  of  no  variation.  Navig.  See  line 
of  no  declination.  —1.  of  numbers.  =  Gunter’s  line  a.  —  1. 
of  pressure.  Arch.  X  Engin.,  a  broken  line  joining  the  points 
of  resultant  pressure  between  the  voussoirs  oi  an  arch.  — 

1.  of  rectification,  the  intersection  of  two  consecutive  planes 
of  rectification.  —  1.  of  regard,  Optics,  a  straight  line  from 
the  fixation  point,  or  point  of  regard,  to  the  center  of  ro¬ 
tation  of  the  eye.  See  vision,  j/lust.  —  1.  of  Saturn.  See 
palmistry.  —1.  of  scrimmage,  Arner.  Football,  for  each  side, 
an  imaginary  line,  parallel  to  the  goal  lines,  passing 
through  that  point  of  the  ball  nearest  the  side’s  own  goal 
line  when  the  call  is  laid  on  the  ground  preparatory  to  a 
scrimmage.  —  1.  of  sight,  a  Firearms.  The  line  which  passes 
through  the  front  and  rear  sight,  at  any  elevation,  when 
they  are  sighted  at  an  object,  b  Optics.  =  line  of  vision. 

C  See  perspective,  Illust.  d  Astron.  The  line  which  joins 
the  earth  and  any  heavenly  body ;  as,  motion  in  the  line  of 
sight  =  motion  toward  or  from  the  earth.— 1.  of  spherical 
curvature,  a  line  whose  points  are  all  umbilics  of  a  surface. 

—  1.  of  striction  (of  a  ruled  surface),  Geom.,  the  locus  of  the 
centers  of  the  elements.  —1.  of  supply.  Mil.,  the  roads,  rail¬ 
ways,  rivers,  or  the  like,  in  the  rear  of  an  army,  by  which 
its  supplies  are  brought  to  the  front.  —  1.  of  swiftest  descent, 
the  brachistochrone  —  1.  of  syzygies,  Astron.,  the  straight 
line  connecting  earth,  sun,  and  moon  (or  a  planet)  when 
the  latter  is  in  conjunction  or  opposition ;  —  used  chiefly 
of  the  moon.  —  1.  of  virtual  slope.  =  hydraulic  gradient. 

—  1.  of  vision,  a  straight  line  joining  the  fovea  of  the  eye 
with  the  fixation  point.  It  makes  an  angle  of  about  five 
degrees  with  the  optic  axis,  and  is  nearly  coincident  with 
the  line  of  regard.  See  vision.  —  on  the  line,  on  a  level 
with  the  eye  of  the  spectator  (the  most  favorable  posi¬ 
tion)  ;  —  said  of  a  picture,  as  hung  in  an  exhibition  of  pic¬ 
tures.  —  out  of  one’s  1.,  unsuited  to  one’s  liking,  ability,  etc. 
Cf.  in  one's  line,  above. 

line  (lin),  v.  t.  [From  line  a  cord  :  cf.  F.  ligner, ].  1.  To 
measure,  sound,  or  examine  by  means  of  a  line ;  also,  to 
reach,  or  extend,  to.  Obs.  or  R. 

2.  To  represent  by  lines  ;  delineate;  draw  ;  portray,  esp.  in 
outline  ;  hence,  to  outline.  “  Pictures  fairest  lined."  Shak. 
3-  To  mark  with  a  line  or  lines  ;  to  cover  with  lines  ;  as, 
to  line  a  copy  book. 

His  face,  though  lined ,  bore  few  traces  of  anxiety.  Dickens. 

4.  To  read  aloud  line  by  line  so  that  the  congregation  may 
sing  the  words ;  as,  to  line  out  a  hymn.  See  deacon,  v.  1. ,  1 . 

5.  To  form  into  a  line;  to  align;  hence,  rarely,  to  assign 
(to  a  place  or  work) ,  as,  to  line  troops. 

6-  To  place,  be  placed,  or  be,  in  a  line  along  ;  also,  to  place 
a  line  or  lines  along  ;  as,  wharves  line  the  harbor  ;  to  line 
the  streets  with  troops.  Cf.  2d  line,  defs.  3  &  5. 

7.  Baseball ,  etc.  To  throw  or  hit  (the  ball)  so  that  it 
travels  swiftly  and  not  far  above  the  ground.  Cant. 

8.  To  track  (wild  bees)  to  their  nest  by  following  their 
line  of  flight.  U.  S. 

to  line  off,  to  mark  off :  to  lay  off  by,  or  within,  lines,  —  to  1. 
out.  a  Mech.  To  mark  (a  casting  or  other  piece  of  work) 


line'a-ble  Var.  of  unable. 

||  li'ne-a  e-las'ti-ca  (ttn'?-d  e- 
l&s'tT-kd)  INL.j  =  ELASTIC 
CURVE 

line'age.  "Var.  of  linage. 
lin'e-o-men'tal,  a.  .Of  or  pert. 


I  to  outline  or  features.  Ohs.  — 

lin  e-a-men'tal-ly,  adv.  Obs. 
lin  e-a-men-ta'tion  (1  T  n'5-d- 
rnen-ta'shun).  n.  Act  of  bestow¬ 
ing  or  determining  form.  Rare. 
lin  e- am 'e- ter  (-&m'?-t5r),  n. 


[tinea  4-  -meter.]  A  line-meas-  i  form  to.  —  lin  e-ar-i-za'tion  (-1- 

uring  device.  i  za'sht/n  :  -T-za'-),  n. 

lin  e-ar-en'sate.  a.  Bot.  Shaped  lin'e-ar-ly,  adv.  of  linear. 
like  a  long  slender  sword.  lin'e-ar-ob'long,  a.  Bot.  Nar- 

lin'e-ar-ize  (lln'f-dr-Tz),  v.  t.  |  rowly  oblong. 

To  make  linear;  to  give  a  linear  lin'e-a-ry,  a.  Linear.  Obs. 


with  lines  to  indicate  the  amount  of  material  to  be  taken 
off  by  the  bench  hand,  machinists,  etc.  b  Forestry.  To 
transplant  (seedlings)  to  rows  in  the  nursery,  c  line, 
v.  /.,  4,  above.  —  to  line  up,  Mach.,  to  put  in  alignment;  to 
put  in  correct  adjustment  for  smooth  running, 
line  (lin),  v.  i.  1.  a  To  take  position  in  a  line  ;  to  form  a 
line;  —  usually  with  up  ;  as,  the  soldiers  lined  up.  b  To 
be  on  the  same  line  ;  to  adjoin;  as,  the  farms  line.  Rare. 

2.  a  To  measure  or  sound  with  a  line,  b  To  fish  with  a 
line.  Local,  U.  S. 

line.  v.  t.  [F .ligner.  Cf.  lime  in  this  sense.]  To  copulate 
with  ;  —  said  of  dogs,  wolves,  etc. 

II  li'ne-a  (\infe-d),  n.  ;  pi.  line.*:  (-e).  [L.]  Anal.  A  line. 
—  li'ne-a  al'ba  (al'ba),  a  median  tendinous  line  on  the  ab¬ 
domen  visible  externally  as  a  furrow,  it  separates  the 
two  rectus  abdominis  muscles,  whose  external  borders  are 
also  marked  by  similar  but  curved  lilies,  the  li'ne-ae  se  ml- 
lu-na'res  (sSm'T-lu-na'rez).  Several  transverse  lines,  the 
lin'e-ae  trans-ver'sae  (tr5us-vfir'se),  cross  the  same  muscles.  — 
li'ne-a  as'per-a  (Ss'per-a),  a  prominent  longitudinal  ridge 
or  crest  on  the  posterior  surface  of  the  middle  third  of 
the  femur. 

lin'e-age  (lin'e-aj),  n  [ME.  linage,  F.  lignage ,  fr.  L.  linea 
line.  See  3d  line.]  Descent  in  a  line  from  a  common 
progenitor  ,  race  ;  family  ;  descending  line  of  offspring  or 
ascending  line  of  parentage. 

Both  the  lineage  and  the  certain  sire 

From  which  I  sprung,  from  me  arc  hidden  yet  Spenser. 
lin'e-al  {-a  1),  a.  [L.  linealis  belonging  to  a  line,  fr.  linea 
line  :  cf.  F.  lineal.  See  3d  line.]  1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a 
line  or  lines  ;  measured  on,  or  ascertained  by,  a  line;  hav¬ 
ing  the  direction  of  a  line  ;  linear  ;  as,  lineal  magnitude. 

2  Composed  of  lines  ;  delineated  ;  as,  lineal  designs. 

3.  Consisting  of,  or  being  in,  a  direct  line  of  ancestry  or 
descendants ;  —  opposed  to  collateral ;  as,  a  lineal  de¬ 
scent  ;  a  lineal  descendant ;  his  lineal  ancestors. 

4.  Relating  to,  or  derived  from,  ancestors  in  the  direct 
line  ;  hereditary  ;  as,  a  lineal  feud. 

5.  Descended  in  a  direct  line  ;  in  the  line  of  succession 
through  lineage.  “  Lineal  to  the  throne.”  Dryden. 

Queen  Isabel  .  .  . 

Was  lineal  of  the  Lady  Ermengare  Shak. 

lineal  measure.  =  linear  measure.  —  1.  promotion,  the  pro¬ 
motion  of  an  officer  by  seniority  according  to  his  lineal 
rank.  —  1.  rank.  Mil.,  the  rank  of  any  officer  in  his  arm  of 
the  service  ;  — distinguished  from  relative  rank  in  the  en¬ 
tire  army  ;  as,  the  lineal  rank  of  officers  of  infantry, 
lin  e-al'i  ty  (-Sl'T-tT),  n.  Quality  of  being  lineal, 
lin'e-al  ly  (lTn'e-al-T),  adv.  In  a  lineal  manner  ;  as  :  a  By 
descent  in  a  direct  line  ;  as,  he  is  lineally  descended  from 
the  Conqueror,  b  In  a  line,  esp.  in  a  straight  line  ;  as,  he 
w  ent  a  mile  lineally  to  the  east,  c  By  a  line  or  lines  ;  as, 
it  was  lineally  depicted.  Rare,  d  As  concerns  lines ; 
as,  the  boat  is  lineally  graceful,  e  By  line,  or  line  by  line, 
lin'e-a-ment  (-d-m?nt),  n.  [L.  lineamentum ,  fr.  linea  line: 
cf.  F.  lineament.  See  3d  line.]  X.  One  of  the  outlines, 
exterior  features,  or  coutours  of  a  body  or  figure,  particu¬ 
larly  of  the  face  ;  distinctive  feature ;  form  ;  mark  ;  out¬ 
line  ;—  usually  in  thep/. ;  often  fig.  “  The  lineaments  oi  the 
body.”  Locke.  “  Lineaments  in  the  character.”  Swift. 

2  A  rudiment  ;  a  trace  ;  a  small  portion.  Obs.  Oxf.  E.  D 

3  Seismology.  An  essentially  rectilinear  topographic  fea¬ 
ture  resulting  from  a  fault. 

lin'e-ar  (-e-ar),  a.  [L.  linearis,  linearius,  fr.  linea  line: 
cf.  F.  lineaire.  See  3d  line.]  1.  Of  or  pert,  to  a  line 
or  lines  ;  consisting  of  lines  ;  in  a  straight  direction  ;  lineal. 
2.  Resembling  a  line  ;  narrow  ;  uniform  in  width  and  com¬ 
paratively  long ;  tli readlike ;  as,  a  wire  is  a  linear  con¬ 
ductor  ;  a  linear  leaf. 

linear  algebra,  that  in  which  every  expression  equals  au 
expression  linear  in  certain  units. —  1.  complex,  Math.,  a 
complex  of  lines  in  space  comprising  in  each  plane  all  and 
only  the  lines  through  one  point,  and  through  each  point 
all  and  only  the  lines  in  one  plane.  Th e  point  is  then  the 
pole  of  the  plane,  and  the  plane  the  polar  of  the  point.  See 
pole.  —  1.  content,  length.  — 1.  demonstration,  a  pure  syn¬ 
thetic  geometric  demonstration.  —  1.  differential  equation, 
Math.,  an  equation  of  the  first  degree  only  in  the  depend¬ 
ent  variables  and  their  differential  coefficients.  —  1.  equa¬ 
tion,  Math.,  an  equation  of  the  first  degree  between  two 
variables ;  —  so  called  because  every  such  equation  in  Car¬ 
tesian  coordinates  represents  a  right  line.  —  1.  function, 
Math.,  one  in  which  the  variables  appear  only  in  the  first  de¬ 
gree,  multiplied  by  constants,  and  combined  only  by  addi¬ 
tion  and  subtraction.  —  1.  hieroglyphic.  See  hieroglyphic, 
7i.,  1.  —  1.  integral,  one  whose  path  of  integration  in  the 
plane  of  the  complex  variable  consists  of  line  segments.— 

1  measure,  measurement  of  length  ;  also,  a  system  for  such 
measurement.  In  English  linear  measure'  12  lines  make 
1  inch.  12  inches  1  foot,  3  feet  1  yard,  5$  yards  1  rod  or  pole, 

4<i  rods  1  furlong,  8  furlongs  1  mile.  See  also  metric  system. 

—  1.  micrometer.  =  scale  micrometer.  —  1.  momentum.  See 
momentum.  — 1.  numbers,  Math.,  numbers  used  to  express 
length  or  one-dimensional  extent ;  as,  the  radius  of  a  circle 
or  side  of  a  square  is  2,  that  is,  2  units  of  length.  —  1.  per¬ 
spective.  See  perspective.  — 1.  problem,  Geom..  a  problem 
that  may  be  solved  geometrically  by  the  use  of  right  lines 
alone.  —  1.  segment.  Math.,  the  set  of  all  values  of  x  between 
a  and  b,  for  which  a  <  x  <r  b.  —  1.  substitution.  Math,  a  The 
substitution  for  each  of  n  variables  x,  ?/,...  of  a  linear 
homogeneous  function  of  7i  other  variables,  A’,  Y,  .  .  .  , 
thus  :  x  =  lX+mY ...  ,y  =  b' X  +  m>  Y+  .  .  .  ,  etc.  b  The 
transformation  of  the  plane  of  the  complex  number  z  by 

the  substitution  of  w  =  ;  —  called  also  homographic 

substitution,  and  homographic,  linear ,  or  bilinear,  trans¬ 
formation.  —  1.  transformation.  =  linear  substitution  b. 
lin  e-ar'i-ty  (lin'e-£r'i-tT),  n  The  fact  or  character  of 
being  linear. 

lin'e-ar— lan'ce-O-late,  a.  Bot.  Intermediate  in  form  be¬ 
tween  linear  and  lanceolate  ;  narrowly  lanceolate, 
lin'e-ate  (lin'e-at),  a.  [L.  lineatus,  p  p.  of  iineare  to  re¬ 
duce  to  a  straight  line,  fr.  linea  line.]  Marked  with  lines 
or  stripes. 

lin  e  a'tion  (-a'shwn),  n.  [L.  lineatio  the  drawing  of  a 
line.]  1.  Delineation  ;  act  of  marking  with  lines  or  out¬ 
lining  ;  hence,  an  outline. 

2.  An  arrangement  of  lines  ;  markings. 

3.  Arrangement  by  lines  (of  verse  or  prose), 
lin'e-a-ture  (lTn'e-a-tur),  n.  1.  Anything  having  outline  ; 

an  outline.  Obs. 

2.  A  screen  such  as  is  used  in  half-tone  work. 

lin'e-ate  (lYn'P-at),  v.  t.  [See  line  breeding  Breeding  from 
lineate,  a.]  To  delineate  ;  to  I  stock  of  one  strain  or  variety  ; 
mark  with  lines.  Obs.  or  R.  (specif.,  breeding  of  successive 
lin'e-at  ed  (-at'gd),  «.  Lineate.  |  generations  inter  se  for  accom- 
line  bait.  Bait  used  in  fishing  i  phshing  particular  results, 
with  a  hand  line.  i  line  conch.  A  spiral  marine 


ale,  senate,  care,  ftm,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofa  ;  eve,  Svent,  end,  recent,  maker ;  ice,  ill ;  old,  obey,  orb,  5dd,  s&ft,  connect ;  use,  unite,  urn,  up,  circus,  menu  ; 

||  Foreign  Word.  f  Obsolete  Variant  of.  +  combined  with.  =  equals. 
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lined  (lind),  p.  a  Having  a  lining  ;  specif.,  Her.,  having  a 
lining  of  specified  tincture;  as,  a  mantle  gules, lined  ermine, 
lined  blade,  a  blade,  usually  of  iron,  with  a  steel  cutting 
edge  attached,  as  in  some  large  shears.  —  1.  gold,  gold  hav¬ 
ing  a  lining,  or  backing,  of  another  metal, 
lined  (lind),  p.  a.  1.  Marked  with  lines. 

2.  Her.  Having  a  line,  often  of  specified  tincture,  at¬ 
tached  to  its  collar  ;  —  said  of  an  animal, 
line  engraving  a  Engraving  in  which  the  effects  are 
produced  by  lines  of  different  width  and  closeness,  cut 
into  copper  or  similar  material ;  also,  a  plate  so  engraved, 
b  A  picture  produced  by  printing  from  such  an  engraving, 
line  fishing.  Fishing  with  a  line,  usually  a  hand  line,  as 
distinguished  from  fishing  with  a  net,  trawl,  or  the  like, 
line  geometry.  The  Pliickerian  geometry,  which  assumes 
the  line,  instead  of  the  point,  as  the  element  of  space, 
line'man  (lin'man),  n. ;  pi.  -men  (-men).  1.  One  who 
carries  the  line  in  surveying,  etc. 

2.  A  man  employed  to  examine  the  rails  of  a  railroad  to 
see  if  they  are  in  good  condition. 

3.  A  man  employed  to  set  up  or  repair  telegraph  or  tele¬ 
phone  lines,  or  electric  light  or  power  wires. 

lin'en  (lTn'Sn  ;  -Tu  ;  151),  n.  [Prop,  an  adj.  from  ME.  lin 
flax,  AS.  tin  flax,  whence  linen  made  of  flax  ;  akin  to  OS., 
Icel.,  &  MHG.  tin  flax  and  linen,  G.  lein,  leinen ,  linen,  Sw. 
lin  flax,  Goth,  lein  linen,  L.  linum  flax,  linen,  Gr.  Airou. 
Cf.  LINE  a  cord,  linseed.]  1.  Thread  or  cloth  made  of  flax 
or  (rarely)  of  hemp ;  —  used  in  a  general  sense  to  include 
articles  made  of  linen,  cambric,  shirting,  sheeting,  table¬ 
cloths,  etc.  “  In  linen  white  as  milk.”  Robert  ofBrunne. 
2.  Garments  usually  or  chiefly  of  linen,  esp.  shirts,  col¬ 
lars,  cuffs,  and  (rarely)  other  underclothing, 
lin'en,  a.  [ME.  fr.  lin  linen.  See  linen,  n.]  1.  Made  of 
flax  or  linen  ;  as,  linen  cloth  ;  a  linen  stocking. 

2.  Resembling  linen  cloth  ;  white  ;  pale.  Rare.  “  Those 
Hnen  cheeks  of  thine.”  Shak. 

linen  draper-  A  retail  dealer  in  linen  goods. 

—  Hnen  draperess.  —  linen  drapery 
linen  fold.  Arch.  A  carved  or  molded  orna¬ 
ment  representing  a  fold  or  scroll  of  linen, 
linen  prover.  A  small  microscope  for  count¬ 
ing  the  threads  in  a  given  space  in  a  fabric 
in  order  to  determine  its  fineness.  T  ^  , , 

lin'e-0  late  (lTn'e-6-lat),  a.  [L.  lineola ,  dim.  Lmen  Fold, 
of  tinea  line.]  Zodl.  «£*  Rot.  Marked  with  fine  lines, 
lin  e  o-lin'e-ar  (-lTn'e-dr),  a.  [L.  linea  line  -j-E.  linear.] 
Geom.  Linear  in  each  separately,  but  not  necessarily  in 
both  together,  of  two  variables  or  sets  of  variables  ;  thus, 
RX-\-ky  is  linear  in  both  x  and  y  together,  but  xy  is  lineo- 
linear  only,  being  of  second  degree  in  x  and  y  together, 
lin  e-o-po'lar  (-po'lar),  a.  [L.  lineaWne  -f-  E.  polar.]  Math. 
Resulting  from  taking  the  (n— l)th  polar  of  a  locus  with 
respect  to  another  locus  of  nth  order,  wherein  the  polar  of 
a  point  is  a  line. 

lin'er  (lin'er),  n.  [From  2d  line.]  1.  One  who  lines. 

2.  A  slab  on  which  small  pieces  of  marble,  tile,  etc.,  are 
fastened  for  grinding. 

3.  Something  used  to  line  or  back  up  another  part ;  specif.: 
a  Mach.  (1)  A  replaceable  tube  to  fit  inside  an  engine 
cylinder,  a  bushing  for  a  bearing,  or  the  like.  (2)  A  shim, 
b  Shipbuilding.  A  narrow  strip  of  plate  to  fill  in  between 
a  frame  and  an  outer  strake.  c  A  long  narrow  casing  for 
a  bore  hole,  as  of  an  oil  well. 

lin'er,  n.  [From  3d  line.]  1.  A  vessel  belonging  to  a 
regular  line  of  vessels  ;  as,  a  transatlantic  liner;  also,  now 
rarely,  a  line-of-battle  ship  ;  a  ship  of  the  line. 

2.  Baseball.  A  ball  which,  when  struck,  flies  through  the 
air  in  a  nearly  straight  line  not  far  from  the  ground. 

3.  In  Scotland,  an  official  who  traces  the  boundaries  of 

estates.  Oxf.  E.  D. 

4  One  who  paints,  or  otherwise  makes,  lines  on  anything ; 
also,  anything  with  which  lines  are  made,  as  a  sable  brush 
used  by  coach  painters,  or  a  house  painter’s  fitch. 

5.  A  soldier  of  the  line.  Obs.  or  R. 

6.  A  penny-a-liner.  Rare. 

7-  A  marble,  quoit,  or  the  like,  that  rests  on  a  line  in  play. 

8.  A  man  or  boat  engaged  in  fishing  with  a  line.  Rare. 

9.  A  picture  hung  “  on  the  line.”  See  under  line.  Colloq. 
line  shaft.  Mach.  A  main  shaft  of  considerable  length, 

in  a  shpp  or  factory,  usually  bearing  a  number  of  pulleys 
by  which  machines  are  driven,  commonly  by  means  of 
countershafts ; —  called  also  line,  or  main  line. 
lines'man  ( linz'mfin),  n.  ;  pi.  -men  (-men).  1.  A  soldier 

of  the  line.  Rare. 

2.  A  lineman,  on  a  railroad,  telegraph,  or  telephone  line. 

3.  a  Lawn  Tennis.  An  umpire  who  determines  whether  a 
ball  falls  on  one  side  or  the  other  of  the  lines  in  the  court 
which  he  watches,  b  Am enc an  Football.  Au  official  who 
marks  the  distances  gained  or  lost  in  the  progress  of  the 
play,  keeps  the  time,  and  reports  to  the  umpire  certain 
violations  of  the  rules.  He  has  two  assistants,  c  Associa- 


*hell  ( Fasciolavia  distant),  of 
Florida  and  the  West  Indies. 
It  is  marked  by  narrow,  dark, 
spiral  lines.  [nate,  n.,  2. 1 

line  coordinates.  See  co{Jrdi-| 
line  drawing.  Drawing  done 
with  a  pointed  instrument,  as  a 
pen  or  pencil. 

line  equation.  An  equation  con¬ 
necting  line  coordinates, 
line  filling.  An  ornamental  fig¬ 
ure  or  flourish  filling  up  an  in¬ 
complete  line  of  writing  or 
printing.  [05s.  or  R.  I 

line  firing.  Mil.  Volley  firing.  | 
line  fish.  Any  fish  which  is  cap¬ 
tured  by  hook  and  line, 
line  fisherman.  One  who  en¬ 
gages  in  line  fishing, 
line  hunting.  Following  game 
bv  scent  alone.  —  line  hunter, 
lin'e-i-form'  QTn'P-T-fdrmO,  a. 
[line  -f  -form.]  Linear  in  shape 
or  form  ;  composed  of  lines, 
line  integral.  See  integral. 
line'less,  a.  See -less. 
line'let.  n.  See  -let. 
lin'en-ar'mor-er,  -ar'mour-er. 
n.  A  maker  of  garments,  esp.  of 
linen,  worn  with  armor  ;  hence, 
a  tailor.  Obs.  or  Hist.  —  lin'en- 
ar'mor-ess.  -ar'raour-ess,  >/. 
linen  decency.  Commonplace 
and  prosperous  conventionality 
as  svmbolized  by  fine  linen,  such 
as  {he  stiff  and  elaborate  col¬ 
lars  of  the  Stuart  period.  Milton. 
li»'en-ar,  n.  A  dealer  in  linen  ;  a 


linen  draper  or  shirt  maker.  Obs 
lin  en-ette'(  lln'en-£t'),  n.  [ linen 
4-  -ette.]  A  kind  of  cotton  fabric 
made  in  imitation  of  linen, 
linen  floss.  =  floss  thread. 
linen  hall.  A  hall  whese  linen 
goods  are  sold.  Obs. 
lln'en-less.  a.  See -less. 
lin'en-man  ,  n.  A  linener.  Obs. 
linen  panel.  Wood  Carving.  A 
panel  containing  a  linen  fold, 
linen  pattern.  =  linen  fold. 
linen  scroll.  =  linen  fold. 
lin'e-o-cir'cu-lar  (1  Yn'f-fi-sft  r '- 
kfl-ldr),  n.  Converting  linear 
and  circular  motions  into  each 
other;  — said  of  a  straight-line 
motion. 

line  officer.  See  line,  n.,  17  g. 
lin'e-o-graph/  (lYn'S-fi-graf').  n. 
[L.  linea  line  -I-  -graph. ]  A  kind 
of  instrument  for  drawing  lines, 
lin'e-oid  (-oid),  n.  |  line  -+-  -oid.] 
Math.  An  ordinary  three-dimen¬ 
sional  space,  conceived  as  im¬ 
mersed  in  a  four-dimensional 
space.  [eolate.l 

lin'e-o-lat  ed  (-fi-lat'Pd),  a.  Lin-! 
llne'-out  ,  n.  Rugby  Football. 
The  formation  of  the  players  as 
lined  up  for  play.  Eng. 
line  pin  Brick  laying.  A  pin  to 
support  a  mason’s  guiding  lines 
ny  which  he  aligns  his  work, 
lin'er  (lln'Sr),  v.  t.  Shipbuild¬ 
ing.  To  strengthen  with  liners, 
liae'-rid'injj  (-rYd'Yng),  n.  See 
to  ride  the  line ,  under  ride,  v.  t. 


tion  Football.  An  official  who  assists  the  referee  by  noting 
where  the  ball  crosses  the  touch  liue  or  goal  line,  etc. 
line  squall,  line  thunderstorm.  Meteor.  A  squall  or 
thunderstorm  of  long  front  and  little  breadth, 
line'-up',  line'up'  (lln'Qp'),  n.  The  formation  of  football 
players  before  the  start  or  a  restart  of  play ;  hence,  Colloq ., 
any  arrangement  of  persons  (rarely,  of  things),  esp.  when 
haying  a  common  purpose  or  sentiment ;  as,  the  line-up  at 
a  ticket-office  window  ;  the  line-up  of  political  factions, 
ling  (ling),  n.  [Of  Scand.  origin  ;  cf.  Icel.  lyng,  Dan.  lyng, 
Sw .  ljung.]  Heather.  “  Turves  and  ling."  M.  Hewlett. 

Tie  trod  the  ling  like  a  buck  in  spring.  Kipling 

ling  (ling),  7i.  [ME.  lenge;  akin  to  D.  leng ,  G.  lange , 
Dan.  lange ,  Sw.  Ifinga ,  Icel.  langa.  So  named  from  its 
being  long.  See  long,  a .]  a  A  large  marine  gadoid  fish 
{Molva  molva)  of  northern  Europe  and  Greenland.  Valued 


European  Ling  ( Molva  molva). 


as  food,  it  is  largely  salted  aud  dried,  b  The  burbot  (Lota 
maculosa)  of  Lake  Ontario,  c  An  American  hake  of  the 
genus  Urophycis.  Canada,  d  A  New  Zealand  ophidioid 
food  fish  ( Genypterus  blacodes).  e  Locally,  any  of  various 
other  fishes,  as  the  buffalo  cod  and  sergeant  fish. 

-ling  (-ling).  [AS.  -ling ;  akin  to  OHG.  - ling ,  Goth,  -liggs.] 
A  noun  suffix,  commonly  having  a  diminutive  or  a  depreci¬ 
atory  force  ;  as  in  duckJtn^,  gos ling,  hireling,  fosterling, 
firstling,  under  ling. 

-ling.  [AS.  -ling,  a  suffix  expressing  direction  ;  perh. 
akin  to  E.  long,  a.  An  adverbial  s,  orig.  a  genitive  ending, 
is  sometimes  added,  making  -lings.]  ‘  A  suffix  used  to  form 
adverbs  of  manner  ;  as,  dark  ling,  flat  ling. 
lin'ga  (ITij'gd),  lin'gam  (-gam),  n.  [Skr.  Wtga.]  The 
phallic  symbol  under  which  Siva  is  principally  worshiped, 
lin'gel,  lln'gle  (liq'g’l),  n.  [Cf.  L.  ligula,  lingula,  a  shoe 
latchet,  ladle,  skimmer ;  dim.  fr.  lingua  tongue.]  1.  A 
little  tongue  or  thong  of  leather  ;  a  lacing  for  belts. 

2.  A  flat-bladed  utensil,  as  a  skimming  spoon.  Obs. 
lin'ger  (lTq'ger),  v.  i. ;  lin'gered  (-gerd) ;  lin'ger-ing. 
[Freq.  of  ME.  lengen  to  tarry,  AS.  lengan  to  prolong,  put 
off,  fr.  lang  long.  See  long,  a.]  1.  To  delay  ;  to  loiter  ; 

to  tarry  ;  to  remain  or  wait  long  ;  to  be  slow  or  reluctant 
in  parting  or  in  quitting  anything. 

Nor  cast  one  longing,  lingering  look  behind  T  Gray- 
Perhaps  thou  linger'st,  in  deep  thoughts  detained.  Milton . 

2.  To  be  slow  to  act ;  to  procrastinate  ;  dawdle  ;  hesitate. 

Why  lingereth  she  to  clothe  her  heart  with  love  t  Tennyson. 

3.  To  remain  alive  or  existent,  although  suffering,  waning, 
or  dying  ;  as,  the  winter  lingered  long  ;  old  customs  linger 
in  quiet  places  ;  the  wounded  man  lingered  for  hours. 

I  would  not  have  thee  linger  in  thy  pain.  Shat. 

4.  To  move  slowly ;  to  saunter ;  to  be  tardy  or  slow  in 
going  or  coming;  as,  they  were  lingering  homeward. 

5-  To  long;  crave  ;  hanker;  —  with  after  or  followed  by 
infinitive.  Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng.  Oxf.  E.  D. 

Syn.  —  Lingbr,  loiter,  lag/  To  linger  is  to  remain  long 
or  to  be  slow  in  going,  esp.  from  reluctance  to  depart ; 
to  loiter  is  to  linger  idly  or  aimlessly,  esp.  on  the  way ;  to 
lag  is  to  hang  back  or  linger  behind  ;  as,  “  Vital  spark  of 
heavenly  flame !  quit,  oh  quit  this  mortal  frame :  trem¬ 
bling,  hoping,  lingering ,  flying  ”  {Pope) ;  “  But  they  must 
go,  the  time  draws  on  ;  .  .  .  they  rise,  but  linger  ”  ( Tenny¬ 
son)  ;  “  There  was  nothing  to  do  but  to  eat  without  beiiig 
hungry,  and  loiter  about  without  anything  to  see  ”  (Jane 
A  usten) ;  “  The  vocal  parts  generally  lagging  a  little  behind 
the  instrumental,  and  some  loitering  fiddles  now  and  then 
making  up  for  lost  time  ”  (Irving).  See  hesitate,  saunter. 
lin'ger,  v.  t.  1.  To  protract ;  to  prolong  ;  to  draw  out ;  — 
ofteu  with  out,  forth,  etc.  Now  Rare. 

She  lingers  my  desires  Shak. 

2.  To  spend  or  pass  in  a  lingering  manner  ;  —  ofteu  with 
out ;  as  to  linger  out  one’s  days  on  a  sick  bed. 

3.  To  defer  ;  to  put  off  ;  to  postpone.  Obs. 

I!  lin  ge-rie' (l&N'zh’-re'),  n.  [F.]  Linen  goods  collectively; 
linen  underwear,  esp.  of  women  ;  the  clothing  of  linen  and 
cotton  with  its  lace,  etc.,  worn  by  a  woman. 

Ling'ism  (lTng'Tz’m),  n.  A  mode  of  treating  certain  dis- 
i  eases,  as  obesity,  by  gymnastics  ;  movement  cure  ;  —  pro¬ 
posed  by  Pehr  Henrik  Ling,  a  Swede.  See  kinesiatrics. 
lin'gO  (ITrj'go),  n.;  pi.  lingoes  (-goz).  [From  Pr.  lingo, 
lengo ,  language,  or  Pg.  lin  go  a  ;  both  fr.  L.  lingua  tongue, 
language.  See  lingual.]  Language;  speech;  dialect;  — 
usually  a  humorous  or  contemptuous  designation  of  a 
foreign  language  or  a  style  of  speech  strange  to  the  one 
using  the  word  ;  as,  I  understand  philosophers’  lingo  no 
better  than  I  do  Choctaw  lingo. 

Syn.  —  See  cant. 


lin'go,  lin'goe  (ITrj'go),  n.  [Cf.  F.  I  ingot  ingot,  slug, 
lead.]  Weaving.  Any  of  a  number  of  pieces  of  round  wire 
or  lead,  used  to  hang  at  the  end  of  each  coupling  to  keep 
the  twine  in  tension. 

lin'go  (ITrj'go),  n.  [Malay.]  A  tree  of  the  genus  Lingoum, 
esp.  L.  indicum ,  or  its  wood.  India. 

Lin  go'urn  (lTij-go'ihn),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Malay  lingo.  See 
lingo  a  tree.]  Bol.  A  genus  of  fabaceous  tropical  trees,  dis¬ 
tinguished  by  the  alternate  pinnate  leaves,  yellow  flowers, 
and  large  broad  legume  with  membranous-winged  margin. 
Most  of  the  species  yield  valuable  hard  wood,  which  in 
some  cases  aff  ords  a  red  dye.  Some  produce  kino.  Among 
the  important  species  are  L.  erinaceum ,  the  African  rose¬ 
wood  or  molompi ;  L.marsupium,  the  Amboyna  kino  or 
bija;  and  L.  santalinum ,  the  red  sandalwood.  See  kino, 
African  rosewood,  etc. 

lin'gua  (lTij'gwa),  n.;  Tj.  pi.  lingua  (-gwe).  [L.,  the 
tongue.]  A  tongue  or  tonguelike  organ  ;  specif.  :  Zool. 
Enlomol.  a  The  glossa  b  The  proboscis  of  a  butterfly 
or  moth,  c  See  hypopharynx. 

lin  gua  den'tal  (ITrj'gwd-dSn'tal),  a.  <L  n.  [L.  lingua 
tongue  -)-  E.  dental.)  Plion.  Dentilingual. 

lin'gua  fran'ca  (ITij'gwa  frSn'ka).  [It.,  prop.,  language 
of  the  Franks.]  a  A  hybrid  language  used  by  the  Latin 
races  in  intercourse  with  Greeks,  North  Africans,  and 
Orientals,  b  Any  hybrid  or  other  language  used  over  a 
wide  area  as  a  common  or  commercial  tongue  among 
peoples  of  different  speech. 

liil'gual  (lnj'gwal),  a.  [L.  lingua  tongue.  See  tongue  ; 
cf.  language.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  tongue  or  a  tongue¬ 
like  organ  or  part;  glossal;  tonguelike;  specif.,  Phon., 
formed  with  the  aid  of  the  tongue  ;  —  applied  esp.  to  the 
dentals,  as  t,  d,  n ,  and  to  the  cerebrals, 
lingual  artery,  A  nat.,  an  artery  arising  from  the  external 
carotid,  between  the  superior  thyroid  and  facial  arteries, 
and  supplying  the  tongue,  within  which  it  continues,  as 
the  ranine  artery,  to  the  tip.  —  1.  bone,  the  hyoid  bone. — 
1.  gyrus,  1.  lobule.  =  subcalcarine  convolution.  —  1.  nerve, 
any  nerve  supplying  the  tongue,  esp.  the  gustatory  nerve 
(which  see).  —  1.  ribbon,  Zodl.,  the  radula  of  a  mollusk. 

lin'gua!,  n.  A  lingual  sound  or  letter. 

I!  lin-gua'lls  (lTq-gvva'lTs),  a.  Ac  n.  Anal.  Latin  form  of  lin¬ 
gual,  designating  esp.  the  intrinsic  muscles  of  the  tongue 
considered  collectively  as  constituting  one  muscle. 

Lin  gua  tu'li  da  (lhj'gwd-tu'lT-da),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  fr.  L. 
lingua  tongue;  cf. linguatus 
gifted  with  a  tongue,  elo¬ 
quent,  lingualulus  some-  < 
what  eloquent.]  Zodl.  A 
group  of  wormlike,  de¬ 


es,  young). 
Mouth  ;  b,  c  Hooks  ;  (/Intestine. 


graded,  parasitic  artl.ro-  0ne  of  the  Linguatulida  (Ptn. 
pods,  regarded  sometimes  tastomum  tsenioxdes , 
as  a  distinct  class,  some-  Mouth  ;  b,  ||  | 
times  as  an  order  of  the  Enlarged. 

Arachnida.  The  body  of  the  adult  is  superficially  annu- 
lated,  and  may  become  three  or  four  inches  long.  The  only 
appendages  are  two  pairs  of  hooks  near  the  mouth.  The 
larvat*  have  two  pairs  of  short  legs  and  live  in  the  bodies  of 
herbivorous  animals,  as  hares  and  rabbits.  The  adults  live 
in  the  frontal  or  maxillary  sinuses  of  dogs  or  wolves,  or  in 
the  lungs  of  snakes  which  feed  upon  the  infested  animr.ls. 
The  group  consists  of  one  genus,  Pentastomum ,  svn.  Lin- 
guat'u  la  (lti)-gw5t/u-ld).  —  lin-guat'u-loid  (-loid),  a. 
lin'gui-form  (lTi)'gwT-f6rm),  a.  [L.  lingua  tongue 
-form.]  Having  the  form  of  the  tongue  ;  tongue-shaped, 
lin'guist  (-gwtst),  n.  [L.  lingua  tongue,  speech,  language  : 
cf.  F.  linguiste.]  1.  A  master  of  the  use  of  language;  a 
talker.  Obs.  J.  Webster. 

2.  A  person  skilled  in  languages,  esp.  living  languages. 

There  too  were  Gibbon,  the  greatest  historian,  and  Jones,  the 

greatest  hnyuist,  of  the  age  Macaulay 

3.  Au  interpreter.  Obs.  or  Local. 

lin-guis'tic  (liq-gwTs'tTk)  )  a.  [Cf.  F.  linguistique.]  Of 
lin  guis'ti  cal  (-tT-kal)  f  or  pert,  to  language  or  the 
knowledge  or  study  of  languages;  relating  to  linguistics, 
or  to  the  affinities  of  languages,  —  linguistic  area,  the  area 
over  which  any  linguistic  or  phonetic  law  holds  good, 
lin  guis'tics  (  tiks),  n.  [Cf.  F.  linguistique.]  The  science 
of  languages,  or  of  the  origin,  signification,  and  application 
of  words ;  glossology. 

lin'gu-la  (lTq'gu-ld),  n. ;  L.  pi.  -lje  (-le).  [L.,  a  little 
tongue.]  1.  A  nat.  Zodl.  A  tonguelike  process  or  part ; 
as  :  a  A  ridge  of  bone  in  the  angle  between  the  body  and 
the  greater  wing  of  the  sphenoid,  b  A  tonguelike  promi¬ 
nence  of  the  vermiform  process  of  the  cerebellum  on  the 
dorsal  surface  of  the  valve  of  Vieussens. 

2.  [cap.]  A  genus  of  lyopomatous  brachiopods  having  a 
thin,  nearly  equivalve,  spatulate  shell  attached  by  its  nar¬ 
row  or  hinge  end  to  a  flexible,  extensile,  tubular  stalk. 
The  genus  has  existed  since  the  Ordovician,  and  closely  re¬ 
lated  though  now  extinct  genera,  as  Lin  gu-lel'la  (-lel'd^, 
occur  in  the  Lower  Cambrian.  The  living  species  form  a 
vertical  tube  in  sand  in  which  the  stalk  is  fixed. 


line'-rightG  a.  <V  adv.  Straight ; 

in  a  straight  line.  Obs. 
line  rocket.  A  rocket  so  con¬ 
nected  with  a  line  or  wire  as  to 
run  along  it  when  discharged 
line  series.  A  single  system  of 
lines;  a  system  having  only  one 
jiarameter  ;  a  regulus;  a  skew, 
line  singularity.  A  singularity 
characterizing  u  curre  as  an  en¬ 
velope  of  lines. 

line  spectrum.  See  spectrum. 
line  storm.  ^  An  equinoctial 
storm.  Few  Eng.  [Gareth.  I 
Li-net'  (1  Y-n  <’  t'),  n.  See| 
linet  +  linnet. 
lin'et  (lYn'Yt).  Obs.  or  dial. 
Eng.  var.  of  LINT, 
line  trotter.  A  horse  whose 
hind  and  fore  feet  in  trotting 
are  in  the  same  line, 
line  weaver.  Any  of  various 
sedentary  spiders  which  spin  ir¬ 
regular  webs  in  w’hich  the 
threads  cross  in  all  directions. 
In  some  classifications  they  con¬ 
stitute  a  tribe,  Bethel®, 
line'work'  (lln'wfirkO,  n.  Line 
drawing  or  engraving 
lin'ey  (lln'Y).'  Var.  of  liny. 
ling.  lkno,  r.,  LINE, 
ling.  n.  [Chin,  /mp2.]  The 
water  chestnut  or  its  edible 
fruit.  China. 

lin'ga  sa-ri'ra  GYp'gd  sd-re'- 
rd).  [Skr.  hhaa^artruA  Theos. 
The  astral  body,  wnich  is 
created  before,  and  is  disinte¬ 


grated  after,  the  physical  body 
Lin-ga'yat  (1 Y p-g a'y  at),  u 
[Kanarese  linya-ayata.)  One 
of  a  Hindu  caste  originally  a 
reform  sect  of  Sivaites,  mostly 
in  western  and  southern  India 
ling'ber-ry.  n.  Dial.  Eng.  a 
The  fruit  of  the  ling,  b  The 
mountain  cranberry  c  The  bog 
strawberry,  d  The  bilberry,  e 
The  partridge  berry  ( Mitcnella 
repens).  {  The  cro'wberr}'  a. 
ling  bird.  The  meadow  pipit. 
Local,  Eng. 

linge  (dial.  lYnzh),  v.  t.  [Cf.  F. 
dial,  linchier  to  strike  with  a 
whip.]  To  cudgel;  thrash;  flog 
Obs.  or  Scot.  Sc  Dial  Eng. 
lin'gel.  lin 'gle  (lYp'g’l),  n.  [F. 
ligneul,  dim.  of  L.  linea  a  linen 
thread.]  A  shoemaker’s  thread. 
Obs.  or  Dial. 

lin'gel  (lYp'g’l  :  lYng'’l),  v.  t. 
[See  LINGEL&  thong.]  To  fas¬ 
ten,  or  buckle,  as  with  a  thong. 
Scot.  [A  lincture.  Obs  I 

lin'gence,w.  Jlv.  lingere  to  lick.]  | 
lin'ger,  n.  Lingering  Obs. 
lin'ger-er.  n.  One  that  lingers, 
lin'ger-ing.  p.  pr.  5r  rb  n.  of 
linger.  —  lin'ger-ing-ly,  adv. 
lin'get  (lYn'iet),  n.  [Cf.  lint  ] 
Linseed.  Ons.  Scot. 
ling  honey.  Wild  honey,  from 
ling,  or  heather, 
lln'gle.  Var.  of  lino  el. 
lin-go'a  wood  (lYp-go'a).  [Ma¬ 


lay  lengkok.]  Amboyna  wood, 
lin'got  ( llp'gjlt),  n  [F  ,  prob. 
for  V ingot  the  ingot,  fr.  English. 
See  inoot.J  An  ingot  of  metal; 
also, the  mold  in  which  it  is  cast. 
Obs.  or  Archaic. 
ling  pink.  =  lino. 
ling'ster  (llng'stgr).  Var.  of 
lin  gutter. 

ling'thonu  (-th6rn/),  n.  [Etym. 
of  1st  part  uncertain.]  A  Euro 
pean  deep-water  starfish  (Luidia 
fragilissimaX 

ling 'tow  ,  n.  [Cf.  Scot  ,  ling 
line.  F.  ligne.]  Archaic.  Scot.  A 
rope  used  by  smugglers  for  pack¬ 
ing  burdens  -  ling'tow  man.  n. 
lin-gua'cious(lYi)-gwa'shus),  a. 
[L.  linguax,  - acis ,  loquacious, 
fr.  lingua  tongue.  |  Loquacious. 
Obs. — lin-gua'cious-nes8-  n.  Obs. 
lin 'guae  form  (llq'gwt-forni),  a. 
hot.  Sc  Zodl  Linguiform. 
IlLin'gua  in  ter-na  tio  nal'(lYi)- 
gwii  Yn't^r-nat'syo-nal').  See 
i  niversal  language. 
lin-gua'le  (lli)-gwa'le),  n.  [NL. 
os  Tinguale.  See  LINGUAL,  a.] 
Cranio I  The  upper  end  of  the 
inner  side  of  the  symphysis  of 
the  jaw. 

lin-gual'i-ty  (-g  w  a  l'Y-t  Y),  n. 
Quality  of  being  lingual, 
lin'gual-ize  (lYij'gwol-lz),  v.  t. 
Phon  To  make  lingual  ;  to 
change  into  a  lingual, 
lin'gual-ly.  adv.  of  lingual 
lin'gna-na'sal  (1 T  p'g  w  a-n  a'- 


zdl),  a  [L.  lingua  tongue  -f  E. 
nasaM  Phon.  Combining  lin¬ 
gual  and  nasal  pronunciation, as 
the  sound  of  —  n.  A  lingua- 
nasal  consonant. 

II  lin'gua  tos-ca'na  in  boc'ca 
ro-ma'na  (lPn'gwii  tos-ka'na 
?n  bCk'ka  rfs-ma'na).  [It.]  The 
Tuscan  tongue  in  the  Roma* 
mouth  ;  —  proverbially  desig¬ 
nating  the  best  spoken  Italian 
Lin-guat  u-li'na  (1 Y  p-g  w  a  tJS- 
li'na),  n.pl.  [NL.,  fr.  L.  lingua 
tongue. 1  Zo'ol.  =  Lingwatu- 
li da.  —  lin-guat'u-line  (-gwat'- 
fl-lln  ;  -lYn  ;  183),  a.  Sf  n. 
lin'guet  (lYp'gwCt),  n.  A  lan- 
guet. 

lin  gui-den'tal  (lYp'gwY-d?n'- 
trtl).  o.  ten.  Linguadental. 
lin  guip'o-tence  (lYp-gwYp'8- 
tfnB),  n.  [L.  lingua  tongue  + 
lotentia  power.]  Mastery  of 
anguages.  Rare. 
lin'guist,  lin'guished.  a.  Ac¬ 
complished  in  languages  Ob*. 
lin'guist-er,  n.  Also  ling'ster. 
[linguist  -f  -e>\]  An  interpreter  ; 
a  linguist.  Obs.  or  Local ,  U  S 
lin-guis'tic.  n .  Linguistics. 
Iin-gui8'ti-cal-ly,  adv.  of  lin¬ 
guistic.  See-LY. 
lin  guis-ti'eian  (lYiEgwYs-tYsh'- 
dn).  n .  [linguistic  -f  A 

student  of  linguistics.  Rare. 
lin'guist-ry,  n.  [linguist  + 
Knowledge,  or  study,  of  lan¬ 
guages.  Rare. 


food,  foot ;  out,  oil  ;  chair  ;  go  ;  sing,  iijk  ;  then,  thin  ;  nature,  verdure  (250) ;  K  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144) ;  boN  ;  yet ;  zh  =  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Guide. 
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Lingula  flags.  Geol.  A  group  of  slates,  flags,  and  sand¬ 
stones  of  the  Upper  Cambrian  of  Wales.  Some  of  the  lay¬ 
ers  contain  vast  numbers  of  a  species  of  Lingula. 
lln'gu  late  (ITij'gu-lat),  lin'gu  lat  ed  (-lat'Sd),  a.  [L.  lin- 
gulntus ,  fr.  lingula  a  little  tongue.  Cf.  ligulate.]  Shaped 
like  the  tongue  or  like  a  strap  ;  ligulate. 
llng'y  (llng'T),  a.  Covered  with,  abounding  in,  or  resem¬ 
bling,  ling,  or  heather ;  heathy  ;  heathery, 
lln'i-ment  (lTn'T-meut),  n.  [L.  linimenlum ,  fr.  linire , 
linere ,  to  besmear,  anoint :  cf .  F.  liniment.  Cf.  lime  a 
viscous  substance.]  A  liquid  or  semiliquid  preparation  of 
a  consistence  thinner  than  an  ointment,  applied  to*the  skin 
by  friction,  esp.  one  used  as  a  sedative  or  a  stimulant, 
ll'nln  (li'nTn),  n.  [See  Linum.]  1.  Chem.  A  bitter  white 
crystallizable  substance,  with  purgative  qualities,  derived 
from  the  purging  flax  ( Linum  catharticum). 

2.  Biol.  The  substance  of  the  achromatic  fibrous  network 
of  a  cell  nucleus.  The  chromatin  granules  are  interspersed 
through  it. 

Un'lng  (lin'Tng),  n.  [See  line  to  cover  the  inside.]  1.  That 
which  covers,  or  lines,  the  inner  surface  of  anything,  as  of 
a  garment  or  a  box  ;  also,  the  contents  of  anything. 

There  does  a  sable  cloud 

Turn  forth  her  silver  lining  on  the  night  Milton 

2.  Navi.  Extra  canvas  sewed  on  a  part  of  a  sail  exposed  to 
chafing  ;  —  called  also  lining  cloth. 

3.  Act  of  one  who  lines ;  act  or  process  of  inserting,  or 
providing,  a  lining. 

4.  pi  Underclothes,  esp.  drawers.  Dial.  Eng.  Ox/.  E.  D. 
5-  A  kind  of  Babbitt  metal  (which  see). 

lin'lng  (liu'Tng),  n.  [See  line,  v.,  to  mark  with  a  line.] 

1.  An  arrangement  in  a  line  or  lines;  alignment.  Obs.  or  R. 

2.  In  Scotland,  fixing  of  boundaries  of  estates  in  a  burgh 
by  the  lines;  also,  the  erection  or  alteration  of  a  build¬ 
ing  by  permission  of  a  dean  of  guild. 

3.  Act  or  process  of  lining  ;  specif.  :  a  Marking  or  tracing 
lines  on  a  surface,  b  Line  fishing,  c  Measuring,  fitting, 
or  laying  in  place  by  means  of  a  guiding  line,  d  Reading 
a  line  or  two  of  a  hymn,  etc.,  preparatory  to  its  being  sung. 

lining  bar.  Railroads.  Any  of  several  kinds  of  crowbar ; 
esp.,  one  in  which  the  working  end  is  of  square  section  and 
whose  “point”  is  in  the  form  of  an  oblique  pyr¬ 
amid  with  its  apex  in  one  of  the  sides  of  the  bar. 
lining  sight.  Mining  Surv.  An  instrument  con¬ 
sisting  essentially  of  a  plate  with  a  longitudinal 
slot  in  the  middle,  and  the  means  of  suspending  it 
vertically.  It  is  used  in  conjunction  with  a  plumb 
line  for  directing  the  courses  of  underground 
drifts,  headings,  etc. 

link  (ITrjk),  n.  [Orig.  uncert. ;  peril,  corrupted  fr. 
the  first  part  of  linstock.']  1.  A  torch  made  of  tow 
and  pitch,  or  the  like.  “  Give  me  the  loan  of  the 
link,  Dick.”  Stevenson. 

2.  A  linkboy.  Rare. 

3.  A  kind  of  blacking.  Obs. 
link,n.  [Cf.LiNCH.]  1.  A  bank  or  ridge.  Obs.  or  Dial. 

2.  pi.  Sand  hills  with  the  surrounding  level  or  un¬ 
dulating  land,  as  along  the  seashore.  Scot. 

Golf  may  be  played  on  any  park  or  common,  but  its 
original  home  is  the  “  links  ’*  or  common  land  which  is 
found  by  the  seashore,  where  the  short  close  turf, 

;  the  sandy  subsoil,  and  the  many  natural  obstacles  in  the 
shape  ot  bents,  whins,  sand  holes,  and  banks,  supply 
the  conditions  which  are  essential  to  the  proper  pursuit 
of  the  game.  Encyc.  oj  Sport 

3.  pi.  [Sometimes  construed  as  a  singular.]  A  tract  Lining 
of  ground  laid  out  for  the  game  of  golf  ;  a  golf  course.  Sight. 

link,  n.  [ME.  linke ,  of  Scand.  origin ;  cf.  Sw.  lank  ring 
of  a  chain,  Dan.  Isenke  chain,  Icel.  hlekkr ;  akin  to  AS. 
hlence  a  link  of  a  coat  of  mail,  G.  gelenk  joint,  link,  ring  of 
a  chain,  lenken  to  bend.]  1.  A  single  ring  or  division  of  a 
chain  ;  specif.,  one  of  the  links  of  a  surveyor’s  chain  used 
as  a  measure  of  length,  7.92  inches.  See  chain,  n.,  5. 

2.  Hence,  something  which  binds  together,  or  connects, 

separate  things  ;  a  part  of  a  connected  series  ;  a  tie;  a  bond. 
“The  link  of  brotherhood.”  Cowper. 

3.  Anything  analogous  to  a  link  of  a  chain  in  form,  func¬ 
tion,  or  arrangement;  specif.  :  a  A  sausage  or  pudding 
as  a  division  of  a  chain  ;  pi.,  a  chain  or  chains  of  sausages, 
etc.  Colloq.  or  Dial,  b  A  section  of  fishing  line,  c  A 
winding  of  a  river  or  watercourse  ;  also,  the  ground  along 
such  a  winding  ;  a  meander  ;  —  usually  in  pi.  Scot. 

The  windings  or  “  links ”  of  the  Forth.  Encyc  Brit. 
d  Mach.  Any  intermediate  rod  or  piece  for  transmitting 
force  or  motion  ;  esp.,  a  short  connecting  rod  with  a  hole 
or  pin  at  each  end  ;  specif..  Steam  Engine ,  the  slotted  bar 
to  the  opposite  ends  of  which  the  eccentric  rods  in  a  link 
motion  are  jointed.  See  link  motion,  e  Kinematics.  A 
constructive  part  of  a  mechanism,  having  at  least  two 
elements  belonging  to  different  pairs.  See  chain,  n.,  8. 
f  Chem.  =  bond,  9.  g  A  small  chip  of  silver  solder, 
link  (lTqk),  v.  t. ;  linked  (lTqkt) ;  link'ing.  To  connect 
or  unite  with  or  as  with  a  link  ;  to  join  ;  attach  ;  couple, 
to  link  up.  Mach.,  to  change  the  gear  of  (a  steam  engine)  by 
pushing  over  the  hand  lever  of  the  link  motion  or  valve 
gear.  —  linked  regiments.  Mil.,  in  the  British  service,  two 
regiments,  or  two  battalions,  of  the  regular  army  which 
are  associated  together  in  a  military  district,  one  usually 
serving  at  home  while  the  other  is  abroad,  —  linked  vein. 
Geol.,  a  steplike  vein  in  which  the  ore  follows  one  fissure 
for  a  certain  distance,  then  passes  by  a  cross  fissure  to  an¬ 
other  nearly  parallel,  and  so  on.  S.  F.  Emmons. 
link,  v.  i.  To  be  connected,  coupled,  or  joined. 

No  one  generation  could  link  with  the  other.  Burke. 
link'age  (lTqk'aj),  n.  1.  Act  of  linking,  or  state  of  being 
linked  ;  also,  a  system  of  links. 


lin'gu-lif'er-ous  flYq'gl'i-lYf'er- 
tZs),  a.  [ Lingula  4  - ferous .1 

Paleon.  Containing  shells  or 
Lingula,  or  allied  brachiopods. 
Hn'guo-den'tal  (lYq'gwo-den'- 
trll),  a.  !f  n.  Lingundental. 
lin'guo-pal'a-tal  (-pil'd-ttfl),  n. 
\L.  lingua  tongue  +  E.  jialatal.] 
Phon.  Pronounced  with  the 
place  of  articulation  between 
the  tongue  and  the  palate;  pal¬ 
atal,  as  y  in  yes.  k  in  king. 
ling' wort/  (lYng'wOrt'),  n.  The 
American  white  hellebore, 
lin'gy  (lYn'jY),  a.  Limber ; 
springy;  limp; lazy.  Dial.  Brit. 
lin'hay  (lYn'Y),  n.  A  shed  or 
outhouse  open  to  the  front,  often 
with  a  lean-to  roof.  Local ,  Eng. 
U-nig'er-ous  (lY-nYj'5r-?Is),  a. 
[L.  linum  flax  4-  - gerous .]  Bear¬ 
ing  flax.  Rare. 


I!  lini- men 'turn  (lTn'Y-men'- 
tum),  n.  [L.]  Pharm.  Lini¬ 
ment.  [-NESS.  I 

Un'i-ne8s  (lTn'Y-ngs),  n.  See| 
lin'ing  brush (lTn'Tng).  A  fine 
brush  for  marking  lines, as  by  ac¬ 
tors  to  make  imitation  wrinkles 
lining  nail.  A  cup-headed  nail 
used  by  upholsterers ;  also,  a 
short  sharp-pointed  wire  nail 
with  a  flat  round  head, 
lining  paper.  Any  paper  used  as 
a  lining  ;  specif.  =  end  paper. 
lin'in-o-plast/,  n.  If  in  in  4 
- plast .]  Biot.  A  true  nucleolus 
or  plasmosome. 

li-ni'tis  (lY-nT'tYs),n.  [NL.;Gr. 
AtVov  flax,  a  net  4-  -ifts.l  Med 
Perivascular  inflammation  in 
the  stomach  wall, 
link,  v.  i.  [Cf.  Norw.  dial,  linka 


2.  Chem.  Manner  of  linking  or  of  being  linked  ;  —  said 
of  the  union  of  atoms  or  radicals  in  the  molecule. 

3.  a  Mech.  Any  system  of  links  or  bars  jointed  together 
and  more  or  less  constrained  by  having  a  link  or  links 
fixed,  by  means  of  which  straight  or  approximately  straight 
lines,  or  other  point  paths,  may  be  traced.  A  linkage  is 
said  to  be  complete  when  the  motion  is  completely  defined  ; 
primary,  secondary,  etc.,  when  it  has  one,  two,  etc.,  degrees 
of  freedom  respectively  more  than  this  ;  and  plane  or  solid 
according  as  the  movement  is  in  a  plane  or  in  space.  See 
straight-line  motion,  b  Geom.  An  ideal  conception  of 
points  and  lines  in  a  plane  or  in  space,  representing  the 
foregoing,  designed  to  trace  loci  by  arbitrary  movements. 

4.  Elec.  The  linking  together  of  magnetic  lines  of  force 
and  the  coils  or  turns  of  the  conductor  through  which 
they  pass.  The  number  of  linkages  (called  also  flux  turns ) 
isthe  product  of  the  magnetic  flux  by  the  number  of  turns. 

link  block.  Steam  Engine.  In  a  lmk  motion,  the  block 
which  slides  in  or  on  the  link  and  carries  the  pin  from 
which  the  valve  rod  is  worked. 

link'boy'  (liqk'boi')  )  n.  [See  1st  link.]  A  boy  or  man 
link'man  (-man)  J  that  carries  a  link,  or  torch,  to 
light  passengers. 

link  motion-  1.  Mach.  A  kind  of  valve  gear  or  reversing 
gear  for  a  steam  engine,  in  which  the  valve  rod  is 
li  connected  to  a  block  (called  the  link  block)  capable 
of  sliding  in  a  slotted  link  controlled  by  a  system 
J  H  of  links,  two  eccentrics,  and  a  drag  link.  The 

original  and 
still  com¬ 
monest  vari¬ 
ety  is  Ste'- 
p  h  e  n-B  on’s 
link  motion 
(s  t  e  '  v  e  n- 
s  ft  n  z),  i  n 
w  h  i  c  h  the 
slotted  link 
forms  a  cir- 
cular  arc 
equal  or 
nearly  equal 
in  radius  to 
the  length  of 
the  attached 
eccentric 
rods.  The 
position  o  f 
the  slotted 
link  is  de¬ 
termined  by 
a  drag  link 
worked  by  a 
hand  lever 
which  can  be 
fixed  in  any 
position  on  a 

notched  arc  (hence  the  expression  to  link  up  or  notch  up). 
The  engine  is  in  full  forward  gear,  or  full  backward  gear 
(and  thus  reversed  in  direction),  according  as  the  slotted 
link  is  pulled  clear  over  one  way  or  the  other  (see  in  Jull 
gear,  under  full,  a.).  When  the  link  is  in  mid  position 
neither  eccentric  operates  and  the  engine  stops.  For  in¬ 
termediate  positions  the  valve  rod  is  influenced  by  both 
eccentrics ;  and  the  point  of  cut-off,  and  therefore  the 
speed  of  the  engine,  can  be  varied  at  will.  The  eccentric 
rods  may  be  open  (see  Jllust.)  or  crossed.  Gooch’ a  link  mo¬ 
tion  (gooch'Tz)  has  a  curved  link  convex  towards  the  eccen 
trie  rods  to  suit  the  length  of  the  radius  rod  connecting  it 
to  the  valve  rod,  the  gear  being  changed  by  raising  or  low¬ 
ering  this  rod,  keeping  the  lead  constant  for  all  gears.  Al¬ 
lan’s  link  motion  uses  a  straight  link,  and  the  gear  is  changed 
by  moving  the  link  and  also  a  radius  rod.  Many  similar 
gears  without  slotted  links,  properly  called  radial  gears , 
are  sometimes  called  link  motions.  See  valve  gear. 

2.  Geom.  A  complete  linkage. 
link'WOrk/  (lirjk'wfirk'),  n.  1  A  fabric  of  links  of  metal 
or  other  material  fastened  together  ;  also,  a  chain. 

And  thou  shalt  make  hooks  of  gold,  and  two 'chains  of  fine 
gold  ;  linkwork  and  wreathed.  Udall 

2.  a  Mech.  Mechanism  in  which  links,  or  intermediate 
connecting  pieces,  are  employed  to  transmit  motion  from 
one  part  to  another,  b  Geom.  A  linkage, 
linn  (lin),  n.  [Ir.  linn,  or  Gael,  linne ;  akin  to  W.  llyn  a 
pool,  pond,  lake,  but  in  senses  2  and  3  prob.  from  AS. 
hlynn  torrent.]  Chiefly  Scot.  1.  A  pool  or  collection  of 
water,  particularly  one  above  or  below  a  fall  of  water. 

2.  A  waterfall,  or  cataract ;  as,  a  roaring  linn. 

3.  A  steep  ravine  ;  a  precipice. 

Lin-nae'a  (lT-ne'a).  [NL.,  named  by 

Gronoviu8  after  Linnaeus.]  Bot.  A 
monotypic  genus  of  caprifoliaceous 
plants  having  trailing  stems,  small 
evergreen  leaves,  and  nodding  pink 
flowers  with  a  tubular-campanulate 
corolla,  borne  in  pairs  at  the  sum¬ 
mits  of  erect  peduncles.  L.  bore¬ 
alis,  the  twinflower,  is  found  in  the 
colder  parts  of  the  temperate  zone. 

Also  [/.  c.],  a  plant  of  this  genus. 

Lin-nae'an.  Lin  ne'an  (li-ne'an),  a. 

Pert,  to,  or  after  the  method  of,  Karl  Twinflower  (Linnsea 
von  Linn6,  Latinized  Linnaeus  (1707- 

78),  the  celebrated  Swedish  naturalist  who  established  the 
system  of  binomial  nomenclature  (see  nomenclature). 
Linnaean  classification,  Bot.,  the  system  of  classification 
proposed  by  Linnaeus  in  his  “  Systema  Naturae  ”  (1735), 
and  thenceforward  adopted  as  the  standard  by  botanists 
until  the  ultimate  establishment  of  the  natural  system 
founded  by  Jussieu  in  1789.  All  plants  were  divided  by 
Linnaeus  into  24  classes,  of  which  the  first  twenty  were 


based  on  the  number  or  arrangement  of  the  stamens  \  the 
next  three  classes  included  plants  having  monoecious, 
dioecious,  and  polygamo-dioecious  flowers  respectively ; 
while  the  last  class  included  all  known  cryptogams.  These 
classes  were  again  divided  into  orders,  based  on  characters 
taken  from  the  gynoecium  or  the  fruit.  This  system  is 
known  as  artificial,  because  it  gives  no  clew  to  the  rela¬ 
tionship  of  species  or  genera,  but  merely  affords  a  key  to 
their  rapid  determination.  Being  based  almost  exclusively 
on  the  sporopliylls  (formerly  thought  to  be  sexual  organs), 
it  has  also  been  called  the  sexual  system.  Other  artificial 
systems  of  classification  were  proposed  before  the  time 
of  Linnaeus,  but  none  were  so  extensively  adopted.  —  Lin¬ 
naean  system.  Bot.  =  LiNNiEAN  classification. 
lin  nae'ite  (lT-ne'it),  n.  [See  Linnaean.]  Min.  A  mineral 
of  pale  steel-gray  color  and  metallic  luster,  occurring  in 
isometric  crystals,  and  also  massive.  It  is  essentially  a 
sulphide  of  cobalt,  Co3S4.  H.,  5.5.  Sp.  gr.,  4.8-5. 
lln'net  (lTn'St ;  -It  ;  151),  n.  [OF.  linette ,  F.  linot ,  linoite , 
fr.  L.  linum  flax  ;  —  so  called  because  it  feeds  on  the  seeds 
of  flax  and  hemp.  See  linen.]  a  A  common  small  finch 
{Linota  cannabina),  of  the  Old  World,  the  male  of  which, 
in  summer  plumage,  is  chestnut  brown  with  the  forehead, 
fore  neck,  and  breast  crimson  and  the  belly  buffy  white. 
Its  plumage  varies  greatly  according  to  age,  sex,  and 
season,  sometimes  being  pied  or  nearly  white,  and  various 
names  are  applied  to  these  phases,  as  gray  linnet,  red  lin¬ 
net,  etc.  With  qualifying  terms,  the  name  is  extended  to 
species  of  the  related  genera  Acanthis ,  Chrysomitris ,  and 
Chloris ;  as,  the  redpoll  linnet ,  pine  linnet,  green  linnet , 
etc.  b  The  house  finch.  Local,  Western  U.  S. 
li-no'le-ate  (li-no'le-at),  n.  A  salt  or  ester  of  linoleic  acid, 
lin  o-le'ic  (lin'o-le'Tk ;  11-no'le-Tk),  a.  Chem.  Designat¬ 
ing  an  unsaturated  acid,  C17H31-C02H,  a  thin  yellow  oil, 
occurring  in  the  form  of  its  glyceryl  ester  in  various  dry¬ 
ing  oils,  as  those  of  linseed,  poppy,  hemp,  and  certain  nuts. 
11  no'le-in  (-Tn),  n.  The  glyceryl  ester  of  linoleic  acid. 
lin'O-len'iC  (lin'o-lSn'Tk),  a.  [ linoleic  -f-  (n)  +  -«?.]  Org. 
Chem.  Pertaining  to  or  designating  an  unsaturated  acid, 
C17H29C02H,  accompanying  linoleic  acid  in  drying  oils, 
li-no'le-um  (li-no'le-wm),  n.  [L.  linum  flax  -f-  oleum  oil.] 

1.  Linseed  oil  brought  to  various  degrees  of  hardness  by 
some  oxidizing  process,  as  by  exposure  to  heated  air,  or 
by  treatment  with  chloride  of  sulphur,  and  used  as  a  sub¬ 
stitute  for  India  rubber,  as  a  cement,  etc. 

2.  A  kind  of  floor  cloth  made  by  laying  hardened  linseed 
oil  mixed  with  ground  cork  on  a  canvas  backing. 

lin'O-type  (lin'6-tip';  lTn'o-),  n.  [See  3d  line;  type.] 
Print,  a  A  kind  of  typesetting  machine  which  produces  cast¬ 
ings,  each  of  which  corresponds  to  a  line  of  separate  types. 
By  pressing  upon  keys  like  those  of  a  typewriter  the  ma¬ 
trices  for  one  line  are  properly  arranged ;  the  stereotype, 
or  slug,  is  then  cast  ana  planea,  and  the  matrices  are  re¬ 
turned  to  their  proper  places,  the  whole  process  being  auto¬ 
matic.  b  The  slug  produced  by  the  above  machine,  or  mat¬ 
ter  composed  in  such  lines.  —  lin'O-typ  ist  (-tlp'Tst),  n. 
Lln'sang  (lin'sSng),  n.  [Ja \.lingsang.]  a  Zool.  A  genua 
(called  also  Prionodon)  of  long-tailed  viverrine  mammals 
of  catlike  habits,  inhabiting  southern  Asia  and  the  East 
Indies,  differing  from  the  civets  and  genets  in  the  absence 
of  the  second  upper  molar.  The  species  are  variously 
marked  w  ith  black  on  a  whitish  or  yellowish  ground  color, 
b  [f.  c.]  An  animal  of  this  genus  or  of  the  related  Afri¬ 
can  genus  Poiana,  containing  only  P.  poensis. 
iin'seed'  (lln'sed'),  n.  [AS.  Unsaid.  See  linen;  seed.] 
The  seeds  of  flax  ;  flaxseed. 

linseed  cake.  The  solid  mass  or  cake  which  remains  w  hen 
oil  is  expressed  from  flaxseed, 
linseed  meal.  Linseed  cake  reduced  to  powder, 
linseed  Oil.  A  yellowish  drying  oil  expressed  from  flax¬ 
seed.  Sp.  gr.,  .931-. 937.  It  is  the  most  important  oil  for 
painting,  and  is  used  also  in  making  printer’s  ink,  lino¬ 
leum,  etc.,  and  in  medicine  as  a  laxative.  In  painting  it 
is  used  either  raw  or  boiled.  See  boiled  oil  ;  oil,  Table  /. 
linseed-oil  caoutchouc.  =  linoleum,  1. 
lin'sey-WOOl'sey  (lin'zi-wdbl'zi  ;  lin'sT-wdol'si  ;  277),  n. 
(ME.  lin  linen.  The  syllable  sey  is  of  uncert.  origin  (cf. 
say  a  kind  of  cloth).  See  linen  ;  wool.]  1.  Coarse  cloth 
made  of  linen  and  wool,  or  cotton  and  wool. 

2.  Jargon  ;  nonsense.  Obs.  Shak. 

lin'sey-wool'sey,  a.  Made  of  linen  and  wool ;  hence, 
unsuitably  variegated  ;  neither  one  thing  nor  the  other, 
lin'stock  (lln'st<5k),  n.  [Corrupt,  fr.  D.  lontstok ;  lont  lunt 
-f-  stok  stock,  stick.  See  lunt  ;  stock.]  A  pointed  forked 
staff,  shod  with  iron  at  the  foot,  to  hold  a  lighted  match 
for  firing  cannon.  Obs.  or  Hist. 
lint  (lint),  n.  [ME.  lynt,  also  lynnet,  lynete ;  L.  linteum 
a  linen  cloth,  linen,  fr.  linteus  linen,  a.,  fr.  linum  flax, 
lint ;  or  OF.  linette  flaxseed,  lin  flax,  fr.  L.  linum  ;  or  AS. 
lin  flax.  See  linen.]  1.  Flax.  Obs.  or  Scot. 

2.  Linen  scraped  or  otherwise  made  into  a  soft,  downy,  or 
fleecy  substance  for  poultices  „ 
and  for  dressing  wrounds ;  also, 
fine  ravelings,  fluff,  or  loose 
short  fibers  from  yarn  or  fabrics. 

3.  Netting  as  material  for  fishing 
nets.  U  S.  or  Dial.  Eng. 

4.  The  fiber,  or  staple,  of  cotton, 
also,  raw  cotton  after  the  proc¬ 
ess  of  ginning.  Southern  U.  S. 

lin'tel  (lin'tel),  n.  [OF.  lintel,  F. 
linteau,  LL.  lintellus,  for  limi- 
tellus,  a  dim.  fr.  L.  limes  limit. 

Cf.  limit.]  Arch.  A  horizontal  Lintel  (h)  over  Doorway  in 
member  spanning  an  opening  to  Brick  Wall,  a  Discharg- 
carry  a  superstructure.  in»  Arch. 


Link  Motion  1  Stephenson’s,  2  Gooch’s,  and  3 
Allan’s  Link  Motions,  all  shown  in  mid  gear. 
A  A  Eccentrics;  BB  Eccentric  Rods;  C  Link; 
D  Link  Block  ;  E  Valve  Rod  ;  F  Slide  Valve 
shown  partly  broken  away  to  expose  G,  the 
Steam  and  Lxhaust  Ports.  It  A  common  ar¬ 
rangement  of  Hand  Lever  and  Notch 


to  make  a  toss  or  bend  with  the 

body-]  To  trip  along;  to  do  anj'- 
thing  smartly  and  quickly. 
Scot.  Dial.  Eng. 
linkage  formula  See  formula. 
link  belt.  =  chain  belt  (both 
senses),  —  link  belting, 
link'er,  n.  One  that  links, 
link'ing,  n.  Phon.  Liaison, 
lin'kis-ter.  link'ster  Corrupt, 
of  linguistek.  Dial.,  Southern 
r.  s.  [polygon  c.l 

link  polygon.  =  funicular | 
links  (lYijks).  See  link.  n.  (a 
bank,  etc.),  *.  [thread.  .S’coGI 
link'um  twine(lYi)k'wm).  Pack| 
link'y  (lYqk'Y),  a.  Of  the  na¬ 
ture  of  links.  [Eng.  ( 

linn  (lYn),  n.  The  linden.  Dial.  | 
Linn.  Abbr.  Linnaean  ;  Linn®- 
us.  [n.  See -ism.  I 

Lin-naB'an-ism  (lI-ne'<Yn-Yz’m),| 


lin'-naiF.  n.  (Cf.  linchpin; 
nail.]  A  linchpin  Scot.  If 
Dial.  Eng. 

linne  +  lin,  to  cease,  fail. 
Lin-n£'(lT-na'),n.  A  small  lunar 
crater  which  became  verv  much 
reduced  in  size  about  18(*5. 
lin'nen.  ^  linen. 
lin'net  hole  (F.  lunette.]  Glass¬ 
making.  A  hole  in  the  side  of  a 
furnace,  to  admit  smoke  and 
flame  to  the  arch, 
lin'ney.  lin'ny  (lYn'Y).  Dial 
var.  of  lin  hay. 
li'no.  LENO. 
li'no  (lT'no),  n.  a  Linoleum, 
b  A  linotype  Cant. 
li-no'le-uined  (lY-no'lf-rtmd),  a. 
Covered  with  linoleum,  as  a 
floor.  [=  linoleic.  1 

li-no'lic  (lY-n5'lYk),  a.  Chem. | 
lin-om'e-ter  (lln-5m'f-t5r),  n. 


[See  line  ;  -meter.]  An  attach¬ 
ment  for  a  linotype  machine  to 
count  the  number  of  ems  set  up. 
lin'on  (lYn'bn  ;  F.  le'nfiN'),  n. 
[F.]  Lawn(fabric);— trade  name 
Li-nop'ter-is  ( lT-n5p'tSr-Ys),  n. 
[NL.  ;  Gr.  AiVop  net,  fishing 
line,  linen  4-  rrrepts  fern  ;  — 
from  its  netlike  structure.] 
Paleobot.  A  genus  of  fossil  ferns 
abundant  in  the  coal  measures, 
differing  from  Xeitropleris  by 
the  anastomosing  nervation.  It 
is  often  called  Dlctyovteris. 
lin'aus  (lln'«s). a.  Relatingto, 
or  in,  a  line.  Rare. 
li-nox'in,  li-nox'jm  (lY-n«5k'- 
etn),  n.  [/iwoleic  -I-  orygen.l 
A  resinous  substance  obtained 
by  oxidation  of  linoleic  acid, 
lin'plm  ,  n.  A  linchpin.  Obs. 


or  Dial.  Eng. 

||  lin-quen'da  tel'lus  et  do'mua 
et  pla'cenB  ux'or.  [L.]  Land 
ana  house  and  charming  wife 
must  be  forsaken. 

Horace  (Odes,  II.  xiv.  21). 
lin'quish,  r.  t.  [L.  linquere  to 
leave  behind  4-  2d  -ish .1  To  re¬ 
linquish  ;  abandon.  Obs 
lin'sel.  n.  [Cf.  F.  linceul  wind¬ 
ing  sheet,  sheet.]  A  shawl  or 
mantle.  Obs. 

lin 'sey,  n.  Linsey-woolsey, 
lint.  n.  =  LENTIL.  Dial.  Eng. 
lint  doctor.  Calico-printing 
Mach.  A  scraper  to  remove  lint 
from  a  printing  cylinder, 
lin'tel.  lentil. 
lin'teled.  lin'telled  (-t#ld),  « 
Having  a  lintel  or  lintels. 
lin'tel-inE.  lin'tel-Ling.  n.  Ma¬ 
terial  for  lintels. 


ale,  senate,  care,  am,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofa ;  eve,  event,  Snd,  recent,  maker;  Ice,  ill;  old,  &  bey,  orb,  5dd,  s5ft,  cdnnect ;  use,  unite,  urn,  up,  circus,  menu  ; 

[|  Foreign  Word.  t  Obsolete  Variant  of.  4  combined  with.  =  equals. 
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llnt'er  (iin'tSr),  n.  1.  A  machine  for  removing  short-staple 
fiber  still  adhering  to  cotton  seed  after  ginning.  U.  S. 

2.  pi.  The  fiber  remov  ed  by  this  machine. 

An  average  of  22  pounds  of  short-lint  is  taken  from  a  ton  of 
the  seed.  1  Jus  product,  called  “/inters,”  is  used  in  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  cotton  batting.  Bull.  U.  S.  Dept.  Agric. 

llnt'whlte'  (lTnt'hwit'),  n.  [AS.  Unetwige  ;  cf.  AS.  tin  flax, 
and  E.  linnbt.]  The  common  European  linnet, 
liat'y  (lin'tl),  a.  Like  lint ;  full  of,  or  covered  with,  lint. 
Li'num  (ll'nftm),  n.  [L.,  flax.]  Bot.  A  genus  of  herbs 
typifying  the  family  Linaceae,  having  small  sessile  leaves 
and  pentaraerous  yellow  or  blue  flowers  with  a  somewhat 
fugacious  corolla.  L.  usitatUsimum  is  the  common  flax. 
About  90  species  occur  in  temperate  and  warm  regions 
several  are  cultivated  in  gardens.  See  flax. 

Li'nns  (IFnus),  n.  [L.,  fr.  Gr.  AtVo?.]  1.  Lit.,  flaxen- 
haired  ;  —  masc.  prop.  name. 

2-  Also  Li'nos  (li'ntfs).  Gr.  Myth.  A  poet  or  musician, 
sometimes  given  as  a  son  of  Apollo  and  a  Muse,  said  to 
have  been  torn  to  pieces  by  dogs  ;  also,  a  dirge  ;  a  lamen¬ 
tation  ;  a  “Linus  song,”  probably  a  lament  for  the  depart¬ 
ing  summer  sung  at  the  harvest  home, 
lin'y,  lin'ey  (lln'T),  a.  Like  a  line  or  streak  ;  marked  with, 
or  full  of,  lines. 
ll'on  (li'wn), 
n.  [F.  lion, 

L.  leo ,  -onis, 
fr.Gr.  Aewv, 
peril,  of 
Egyptian  or 
Semitic  ori¬ 
gin.  Cf.  CHA¬ 
MELEON,  DAN¬ 
DELION,  LEOP¬ 
ARD.]  1.  A 
large  carnivo¬ 
rous  mammal  of 
the  cat  family 
( Felis  leo)  in¬ 
habiting  sandy 
or  rocky  wastes 
of  Africa  and 

southern  Asia  to  ,  1  , 

western  India.  Lion.  Uo) 

It  is  distinguislied  by  the  shaggy  blackish  or  brownish 
mane  of  the  male,  the  tufted  tail,  and  the  plain  tawny  yel¬ 
lowish  body  color.  On  account  of  its  large  size,  imposing 
appearance,  and  legendary  history,  it  has  long  been  called 
king  of  beasts.  The  average  lion  is  eight  to  ten  feet  long 
from  tip  of  nose  to  tip  of  tail,  but  individuals  measuring 
nearly  eleven  feet  are  recorded,  which  is  slightly  less  than 
the  largest  tigers.  Lions  are  chiefly  nocturnal,  and  never 
climb  trees,  but  habitually  lie  in  wait  for  their  prey,  which 
consists  largely  of  antelopes  and  other  herbivorous  an  imals. 
They  will  also  attack  human  beings  and  sometimes  contract 
the  *  man-eating  ”  habit.  They  breed  well  in  captivity. 

2.  {cap.']  Astron.  The  constellation,  or  sign,  Leo.  See  Leo. 

3.  Any  of  several  coins,  so  called  from  bearing  the  effigy  of 
ft  lion,  as  the  gold  mail  or  the  copper  hardhead  of  Scotland. 

4.  An  object  of  interest  and  curiosity,  esp.  a  person  who  is 
so  regarded  ;  as,  he  was  quite  a  lion  in  London  at  that  time. 

Such  society  was  far  more  enjoyable  than  that  of  Edinburgh, 
for  here  he  was  not  a  lion ,  but  a  man  Prof.  Wilson. 

a  lion  in  the  way,  or  path,  a  dangerous  obstacle  or  difficulty. 
—  1.  of  England,  Her.,  a  lion  passant  gardant,  as  on  the 
shield  of  England.  —  L.  of  God,  the  caliph  Ali  (d.  661),  Mo¬ 
hammed’s  cousin  and  son-in-law,  who  was  distinguished 
for  his  eloquence  and  valor  in  defense  of  Islam.  —  1.  of  Lu¬ 
cerne,  a  famous  sculptured  lion  at  Lucerne,  Switzerland, 
designed  by  Thorwaldsen  and  dedicated  in  1821  as  a  memo¬ 
rial  to  the  Swiss  Guards  who  fell  defending  Louis  XVI.  in 
the  attack  of  the  mob  on  the  Tuileries,  Aug.  10, 1792.  The 
animal,  which  is  hewn  out  of  the  face  of  a  rock,  is  repre- 


Lion  of  Lucerne. 


sented  as  transfixed  with  a  broken  spear  and  dying,  but 
still  trying  to  protect  with  its  paw  a  shield  bearing  the 
fleur-de-lis  of  France.  —  Lion  of  St.  Mark,  a  winged  lion, 
the  emblem  of  the  evangelist  Mark,  especially  that  of 
bronze  surmounting  a  granite  column  in  the  Piazzetta  at 
Venice,  and  holding  in  its  fore  paws  an  open  book  repre¬ 
senting  St.  Mark’s  Gospel.  —  L.  of  the  North,  Gustavus 
Adolphus  (1594-1632),  King  of  Sweden,  the  hero  of  the 
Protestant  faith  in  the  Thirty  Years’  War. 

lPonced  (li'tfnst),  le'onced  (le'-)  a.  Her.  Adorned  with 
lions’  heads ;  having  arms  terminating  in  lions’  heads  ;  — 
said  of  a  cross. 

li'on-cel  (ll'tfn-sgl),  n.  [OF.,  F.  lionceau ,  dim.  of  lion.) 
Her.  A  small  or  young  lion,  esp.  one  of  several  borne  in 
the  same  coat  of  arms. 

lion  dragon.  Her.  A  beast  with  fore  part  like  a  lion  and 
hind  part  like  a  wivern. 

li'on  ess  (li'wn-Ss),  n.  [OF.  lionesse.)  A  female  lion. 


Lioness  and  Whelps. 


ll'on  et  (-St),  n.  [OF.,  dim.  of  lion.]  A  young  or  small  lion, 
li' on-heart',  n.  A  lion-hearted  person;  esp.  {cap.], 
Richard  I.  of  England,  called  Coeurde  Lion. 
li'on-heart  ed,  <i.  Very  brave  ;  courageous  and  magnani¬ 
mous.  —  li  on-heart'ed  ness,  n. 
li'on  ism  (ll'wn-Tz’m),  n.  Practice  of  lionizing,  or  state  of 
being  lionized. 

li  on-i  za'tlon  (-T-za'slmn  ;  -i-za'shwn),  n.  Act  of  lionizing, 
li'on-ize  (ll'an-iz),  v.  t.  ;  li'on-ized  (-Tzd)  ;  li'on-iz'ing 
(-iz'Tng).  1.  To  treat  or  regard  as  a  lion,  or  object  of  great 
interest ;  esp.,  to  make  a  social  “  lion  ”  of  (a  person). 

2.  To  show  the  lions,  or  objects  of  interest,  to  ;  to  con¬ 
duct  about  among  objects  of  interest ;  also,  to  visit  or  view 
the  “lions,”  or  objects  of  interest,  of  (a  place), 
li'on-ize,  v.  i.  1,  To  visit  or  view  the  “  lions,”  or  sights, 
of  a  place. 

2.  To  be  a  social  “lion;  ”  also,  to  pay  attentions  to  a 
“  lion,”  or  celebrity. 

li'on  like'  (-lik/),  a.  Like  a  lion  ;  brave  as  a  lion, 
li'on'  Pois  son'  (le'oN'  pwa^dN')-  [F. ;  lion  lion  4-  poisson 
fish.]  Her.  A  sea  lion.  Cussans. 

li'on’ s-ear'  (ll'wnz-),  n.  a  Any  mint  of  the  genus  Leonotis. 
b  Any  South  American  asteraceous  plant  of  either  of  the 
genera  Culcitium  and  Espelatia. 
li'on’ S-fOOt',  n.  Any  of  several  plants  so  called  from  the 
shape  or  lobation  of  the  leaves  ;  specif.  :  a  Any  of  several 
American  asteraceous  plants  of  the  genus  Nabalus  ;  esp., 
gall  of  the  earth  ( N .  serpentarius).  b  The  black  hellebore. 
C  The  lady’s-mantle.  d  Edelweiss  ;  —  so  called  from  the 
shape  of  the  woolly  clustered  heads. 
li'on’S— leaf',  n.  A  South  European  berberidaceous  plant 
( Leontice  leontopetalum),  having  racemes  of  small  yellow 
6-merous  flowers  and  compound  leaves  with  six  leaflets, 
supposed  to  resemble  the  footprint  of  a  lion.  The  tuber¬ 
ous  root  is  sometimes  used  as  a  substitute  for  soap, 
lion’s  provider,  a  The  jackal ;  —  so  called  because  sup¬ 
posed  to  drive  prey  to  the  lion,  b  A  person  serving  as 
another’s  foil  or  sycophant. 

lion’ S  share.  All,  or  nearly  all ;  the  best  or  largest  part ;  — 
from  ^Esop’s  fable  of  the  lion  hunting  in  company  with 
smaller  beasts,  and  appropriating  to  himself  all  the  prey, 
li'on-tailed'  (li'iin-tald'),  a.  Having  a  tufted  tail  like  that 
of  a  lion.  —  lion-tailed  monkey,  an  Indian  macaque  (Macaca 
ferox ,  syn.  M.  silenus)  which  is  black,  with  a  pale  gray  ruff 
of  long  hairs  around  the  face  and  a  tuft  at  the  tip  of  the 
tail.  Often  called  wanderoo. 

Li  OU  ville’S'  sur'fac-es  (lyoo'velz').  Math.  Those  sur¬ 
faces  Oil  which  lie  an  isothermal  system  of  geodesic  ellip¬ 
ses  and  hyperbolas;  —  so  called  from  Joseph  Liouville 
(1809-84),  a  French  mathematician, 
lip  (lip),  n.  [ME.  lippe,  AS.  lippa  ;  akin  to  D.  Up,  G. 
lippe ,  lefze ,  OHG.  lefs ,  Dan.  Isebe,  Sw.  I'dpp,  and  prob.  to 
L.  labium,  labrum.  Cf.  labial.]  1.  Either  of  the  two 
fleshy  folds  which  surround  the  orifice  of  the  mouth  in  man 
and  many  other  animals.  In  man  the  lips  are  organs  of 
speech  essential  to  certain  articulations.  Hence,  chiefly  in 
pi.,  fig.,  this  part  of  the  mouth  considered  as  an  organ  of 
speech.  “Thine  own  lips  testify  against  thee.”  Job  xv.  6. 

Patriotism  survived  in  the  lips.  J.  A.  Fronde. 


2.  Speech;  words;  language.  Obs.,  exc.  Vulgar  Slang, 
saucy  or  impudent  speech. 

3.  The  edge  or  margin  of  a  hollow  vessel  or  cavity,  esp. 
where  it  shows  a  slight  flare  ;  as,  the  lip  of  a  cup ;  the  lip 
of  a  bell ;  the  lip  of  a  crater  ;  also,  any  edge,  rim,  or  mar¬ 
gin,  esp.  when  projecting  or  overlapping. 

4.  Au  edge  of  a  wound. 

6.  A  kind  of  short  open  spout  or  drip. 

6.  The  sharp  cutting  edge  on  the  end  of  an  auger. 

7.  Music,  a  The  shaping  of  the  lips  to  a  mouthpiece  ;  = 
embouchure,  2  b.  b  See  flue  pipe,  lllust. 

8.  Railroads.  The  lateral  projection  of  a  rail  end  at  a 
joint.  It  may  be  caused  between  switch  and  lead  rails  by 
improper  setting  of  the  switch  stand  or  of  the  head  shoes, 
by  improper  throw,  or  by  the  switch  rail  becoming  loose 
through  wear  in  the  head-rod  connection.  W.  M.  Camp. 

9.  Anat.  <Sc  Zool.  Any  liplike  part  or  structure,  as,  in 
inollusk8,  one  of  the  edges  of  the  aperture  of  the  shell. 

10.  Bot.  a  =  LABIUM.  b  =  LABELLUM. 

11.  [Cf.  lip,  v.  i.,  3.]  The  lapping  of  water  at  the  margin. 

“  The  lip  of  the  tide.”  C.  G.  D.  Roberts. 

lip  of  a  slide  valve,  Mach.,  the  width  of  its  flange  face. 

lip  (lip),  a.  Belonging  to  the  lip  or  lips;  specif.:  a  Of 
utterance  or  expression,  coming  from  the  lips  only,  and 
hence  insincere  ;  not  sustained  by  conduct  or  character,  or 
not  justified  by  feeling  ;  as,  lip  comfort,  devotion,  service, 
worship,  etc.  b  Phon.  Formed  or  pronounced  with  the  aid 
of  the  lips  ;  labial ;  as ,p  is  a  lip  consonant.  Hence  :  Up— 
back,  labio-guttural ;  formed  by  narrowing  the  lip  opening 
and  raising  the  back  of  the  tongue,  as  w  ;  Up— open,  bila¬ 
bial  and  continuant  ;  Up-teeth,  labiodental.  H.  Sueet. 
lip,  t-  /.  /  lipped  (lipt)  ;  lip'ping  (-Yng).  1.  To  touch  with 

the  lips  ;  to  put  the  lips  to  ;  hence,  to  kiss. 

A  hand  that  kings 

Have  hpjted  and  trembled  kissing.  Shak. 

2.  To  utter;  to  speak.  Rare. 

3  Golf.  To  strike  the  ball  so  that  it  stops  just  at  the  edge 
of  (a  hole). 

4.  To  notch  the  edge  of ;  as,  to  lip  a  sword.  Scot. 

5.  To  fill  in  the  chinks  of ;  as,  to  / ip  a  wall.  Scot. 

6.  [Cf.  lip,  v.  i.,  3.]  Of  water :  To  lap  or  lave. 

A  stone  is  flung  into  some  sleeping  tarn, 

The  circle  widens  till  it  lip  the  marge.  Tennyson. 
lip,  v.  i.  [See  lip,  ?i.]  1.  To  form,  or  take  the  form  of,  a  lip. 
2.  To  use  the  lips,  as  in  playing  a  wind  instrument. 

3-  [Partly  imitative.]  To  lap  with  a  splashing  noise;  to  plash. 
The  sound  of  the  lip,  lip,  lipping  of  the  water.  W.  C.  Russell. 
li'pa  (ll'pd),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  Aura,  acc.,  oil,  fat.]  Med.  Fat.' 
li  pac'i-dae'mi  a,  li  pac'i-de'mi  a  (iT-pSs'I-de'mT-d),  n. 
[NL.;  1st  lipo-  acidsemia.]  Med.  Condition  marked  by 
the  presence  of  fatty  acids  in  the  blood, 
li-pac'i-du'ri-a  (-du'ri-d),  V.  [NL.  ;  1st  lipo-  -f-  acid  -f- 
-uria,]  Med.  Presence  of  fatty  acids  in  the  urine, 
li  pae'mi-a.  li-pe'mi  a  (lT-pe'mT-d),  n.  [NL. ;  1st  lipo-  -j- 
-xmia.]  Med.  A  condition  in  which  fat  occurs  in  the  blood. 
Lip'a-rid'i-dae  (lTp'd-  rid'T-de),  n.pl.  [NL.  ;  Liparis,  fr. 
Gr.  Aurapo?  oily,  shining -f-  -idse.]  Zool.  In  some  classifi¬ 
cations,  a  family  of  fishes  containing  the  sea  snails, 
lip'a-ro-cele'  (lTp'd-ro-sel'),  n.  [Gr.  Ai7rapo5  oily-j-  -cele.) 
Med.  A  small  fatty  tumor  protruding  through  the  abdom¬ 
inal  wall  and  resembling  a  hernia. 

Ilp'a-roid  (-roid),  a.  [Gr.  Aurapo?  oily  -j-  -oid.]  Med. 
Resembling  fat ;  fatty  ;  as,  liparoid  ointments, 
lip'a-rous  (-rws),  a.  Med.  Fatty  ;  obese, 
lip'ase  (lip'as),7i.  [Gr.  Aurosfat.]  Chem.  A  lipolytic  enzym* 
found  in  the  blood,  in  the  pancreas,  in  various  seeds,  etc. 
lip'— bom',  a.  Coming  only  from  the  lips  ;  insincere, 
lip  cell.  Bot.  One  of  the  narrow  lignified  cells  of  the  spo¬ 
rangia  in  some  ferns,  at  the  point  where  dehiscence  begins, 
lip'-deep',  a.  1.  Plunged  in  to  or  as  if  to  the  lips. 

2  No  deeper  than  the  lips  ;  insincere  ;  shallow, 
lip  drUl.  A  flat  drill  with  a  cutting  edge  bent  forward, 
lip  fern.  Any  fern  of  the  genus  Cheifanthes,  characterized 
by  the  liplike  indusium  which  is  composed  of  the  reflexed 
margin  of  the  frond.  See  Cheilanthes. 
lip'O  (lip'o-),  lip-.  Combining  form  from  Greek  A177-09, 
fat ,  used  in  medicine,  physiology,  etc. 
lip'O-  (lip'o-  ;  li'po-),  lei'po-  (li'po-).  [Gr.  XeineaBai  to  be 
lacking.]  Combining  forms  used  to  indicate  lack ,  ab¬ 
sence,  deficiency,  defect. 

Lip'O-ceph'a-la  (lTp'6-sSf'd-ld  ;  li'po-),  n.  pi.  [NL.  ;  2d 
lipo-  -j-  Gr.  Ke(f)a\rj  head.]  Zool.  A  primary  division  of 
mollusks  coextensive  with  Lamellibranchia  ;  —  opposed  to 
Glossophora.  —  lipo-ceph'a-lous  (-lws),  a. 
li-pog'e  nous  (lT-poj'e-ims),  a.  [1st  lipo-  -f-  -genous.] 
Physiol.  Producing,  or  tending  to  produce,  fat. 
lip'O-gram  (lTp'o-gr5m  ;  li'po-grSm  ;  277),  n.  [2d  lipe-  -f 
-gram.]  A  writing  composed  of  words  not  having  a  certain 
letter  or  letters ;  —  as  in  the  Odyssey  of  Tryphiodoms 
there  was  no  a  in  the  first  book,  no  b  in  the  second,  and  so 
on.  —  lip  o-gram-mat'ic  (-grd-m5t'Tk),  a.  —  lip  o  gram'- 
ma-tism  (-grSm'd-tlz’m),  71.  —  lip'O'gram'ma-tist,  n. 


lin'ter  (lYn'ter).  Colloq.  cor¬ 

rupt.  of  lean-to.  U.  S. 
lln'terndln'tern),  7i.  A  lintel. 
Ohs.  or  Dial.  Eng 
linth  +  LENGTH. 

II  Un-tic'  (ltn-tek'),  n.  LTag.] 
A  thunderbolt.  Phil.  I. 
lin'tie,  n.  [Cf.  lintwhite.] 
A  linnet.  T.ocal,  Eng.  A-  Scot. 
Un'tie-whited  Var.  of  lint- 
white. 

lin'ton-ite  (lYn'trtn-Tt),  n.  [Aft¬ 
er  Mies  Laura  A.  Linton.)  Min. 
A  green  variety  of  thomsonite. 
lin  tree.  The'linden. 

Unt'seed7,  n.  Linseed  ;  eep.,  the 
eeed  of  flax  plants  grown  for 
fiber,  which  is  inferior  in  qual¬ 
ity  to  commercial  linseed. 
Unt'etock.  +  linstock. 
lin'ty.  Var.  of  untie,  linnet, 
lln'ty,  a.  [Dial,  also  lento  ;  cf. 
F.  lent  slow.]  Lazy.  Dial.  Eng. 
lin'ty-white'.  Var.  of  lint- 
white. 

li'o-.  wSee  LEio-.  [mia.I 

ll  o-der'mi-a.  Var.  of  leiode  k-| 
U  o-my-o'ma.  Var.  of  leiomy¬ 
oma. 

lion  ant.  An  ant  lion.  [05«.| 

ll'en-cean/.  n.  [F.]  Alioncel.l 
U'on-dmnk/,  a.  Loud  and  quar¬ 
relsome  in  drunkenness.  Obs. 
li'on-el  (ll'wn-51),  n.  [OF.,  dim. 
of  lion.)  =  LIONCEL. 

Li'on-el,  ».  [F.]  Lit.,  young 
non;  — masc.  prop.  name.  It. 


Lionello  (lf-C-ngl'lo). 

Li  o-n^a'  (le'C-nSs'),  n.  See 
Gareth.  P-esque.I 

li  on-esque'  (iT'An-fak'),  a.  Seel 
Li  o  nesae'  (lVo-me'),  n.  Var. 
of  Lyonnesse. 

li'on-fiah  .  n.  Either  of  two 
scorpaenoid  fishes,  one  (Sror- 
pzena  grandicornis)  of  the  West 
Indies  and  neighboring  regions, 
the  other  ( Pterois  volitans)  of 
the  tropical  Pacific, 
li'on-hood.  n.  See  -hood. 
lion  hunter.  One  who  hunts 
lions  ;  fig.,  one  who  seeks  the 
society  of  social  lions, 
li'on-iz^r  (lT/’?<n-Tz/5r),  n.  One 
who  lionizes. 

Uon  leopard.  Her.  =  leocard. 
lion  lizard.  A  basilisk, 
li'on-ly.  a.  Like  a  lion  ;  fierce. 
Obs.  or  R. 

lion  monkey.  A  South  Ameri¬ 
can  long-maned  tnmarin  ( Leon - 
tocebusleoninus).  [bore.  Obs.  I 
li'on’8-claw  .  n.  Black  belle- 1 
lionse,  r.  t.  5r  i.  [Cf.  lioncel.] 
To  whelp:  — said  of  a  lioness. 
Obs.  [  dragon  h  ead .  I 

li'on  a-heartd  n.  The  false] 
li'on-8hip,  ».  See-SHiP 
li'on’a-mouth',  n.  Dial.  Eng. 
a  The  common  garden  snap¬ 
dragon.  b  The  foxglove,  1. 
li'on’a-pawd  =  lion’s-foot. 
li'on’a-anapd  7?.  =  no  n’s- 

mouth. 


li'on’a-tail  ,  77.  a  =  lion’s-ear 
a.  b  The  motherwort, 
li'on’a-tooth  ,  or  U'on’a-teeth', 

//.  a  The  dandelion,  b  The 
fall  dandelion. 

li'on’a-tur'nip,  n.  The  root  of 
the  lion’s-leat. 

Li'o-thrix  (1 1'0-t  h  r  Y  k  a),  n. 
[NL.  :  lio-,  var.  of  leio-  4-  Gr. 
Op hair.l  Zool.  The  typical 
genus  of  the  family  Li  o-trich'i- 
dae  (-trTk'T-de)  or  subfamily  Li  - 
o-tri-chi'nae  (-trT-kl'ne),  which 
includes  thrushlike  Asiatic  hill 
tits  that  are  strictly  arborea  1  and 
have  the  sexes  differently  col¬ 
ored.  —  li-ot'ri-chine  (ll-Qt-'r!- 
kTn  ;  -kYn),  a. 

Li-ot'ri-chi  (lT-5t'rY-k!).U-ot'ri- 
chou8  (-k7/s),etc.  Vars.oi  Leiot- 
richi,  leiotrichous,  etc. 

Hour.  +  LEAR  [leap.  I 

lip.  Obs.  or  dial.  Eng.  var.  of  | 
lip,  v.  t.  [Orig.  uncert.]  To 
clip  ;  trim  :  shear.  Obs. 

L.  I.  P  Abbr.  Life  insurance 
policy. 

Li-pan'  (lf-pan').  n  One  of  a 
tribe  of  Athapascan  Indians  of 
northern  Mexico. 
lip'a-nin(lYp'a-nYn),n.  [Cf.  Gr. 
AiTra  or  Ai7ro9  oil.]  Pharm.  A 
mixture  of  olive  oil  and  oleic 
acid,  used  as  a  substitute  for  cod- 
liver  oil.  [petrography.  I 
lip'a-raae7  (lYp'd-raz'), n.  See| 


li-pa'ri-an  (  h-pa'rl-dn  ;  115), 
[Gr.  AiTropr}?  persisting,  obsti¬ 
nate.]  Zool.  Of  or  pert,  to  the 
Liparidfe(syn.of  Lyniantriidie  )■ 
—  7/.  One  of  the  Liparida?. 
Li-pa'ri-an.  a.  Of  or  pertaining 
to  the  Lipari  Islands. 
Li-par'i-dae  (lY-pJlr'Y-de),  n.  pi. 
[NL.  See  Liparian.]  Zool.  a 
Syn.  of  Lymantriidas.  b  Syn. 
of  Liparidid/E.  —  lip'a-rid 
(lYp'd-rYd),  a.  5,'  77. 

Lip'a-ria  (lYp'd-rYs),  n.  [NL., 
fr.  Gr.  Ai7rapo9  oily.  fr.  Ai7ro9 
fat.  grease.]  1.  Bot.  Syn.  of 
Leptorchis 

2.  Zool.  The  type  and  principal 
genus  of  the  Liparulida?. 
lip'a-rite  (-rTt),  n.  [Gr.  Ai napos 
moist,  shining,  beautiful,  be¬ 
cause  the  mineral  combines 
these  three  qualities.)  A  variety 
of  fluorite  ;  also,  a  ferruginous 
variety  of  talc.  Obs. 
liparite.  n.  [From  the  Lipari 
Islands.]  Petroq.  =  RHYOLITE. 
lip'-back',a.  Phon.  See  up.o.b- 
lip  berry.  Any  small  red  berry. 
Dial.  Eng. 

lip  bit.  =  pod  AUGER, 
lip  bolt.  A  bolt  with  a  head  over¬ 
hanging  on  one  side  and  flush 
with  the  shank  on  the  other, 
lip  comfort.  See  lip,  a.,  a. 
lip  devotion.  See  lip,  a.,  a. 
lipe  {dial.  lip),  n.  A  piece.  Obs. 


or  Dial.  Eng.  [or  Dial.  Eng.\ 
lipe  {dial,  lip),  n.  A  fold  Obs.  | 
lipe,  n.  A  jerking  motion.  Obs. 
li-pe'mi-a.  Var.  of  liilemia. 
lipet,  77.  [Dim.  of  lipe  a  piece.] 
A  small  portion.  Obs. 
Li-peu'ruB(lT-pa'nZB),  n.  [NL.; 
Gr.  A  tiro  9  fat  +  ovpa  tail.] 
Zool.  An  extensive  genus  of  bit¬ 
ing  lice,  the  species  of  which  are 
troublesome  parasites  of  various 
birds. 

lip'fiah/,  77.  [lip,  n.  +  fish.)  Any 
labroid  fish  ;  a  wrasse, 
lip'-good',  a.  Good  in  assertion, 
but  not  in  action, 
lip'-head  bolt  =  lip  bolt. 
lip  homage.  See  lip,  a.,  a. 
lip  hook.  A  hook  for  the  lip,  as 
the  top  one  in  a  gang  of  fish¬ 
hooks,  passed  through  the  lips 
of  live  bait,  or  a  grapnel  to  catch 
in  the  lip  of  a  wnale  for  towing, 
lip'ic  (lYp'Yk),  li-pin'ic  (1Y- 
pYn'Yk),  a.  [Gr.  Ai7ro9  fat.] 
Org.  Client.  Pertaining  to  or  des¬ 
ign  iting  an  acid  formerly  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  obtained  by  the  oxi¬ 
dation  of  oleic  acid,  tallow,  etc. 
lip^i-tude.  i*  lippitudk. 
lip  labor  or  labour.  See  lip, 
a.,  a. 

lip  language.  Language  com¬ 
municated  by  lip  movement. 
See  lip  reading. 
lip'leaa,  a.  See  -less. 


lip'let,  7?.  See  -let. 
lip'-lip/,  a.  Phon.  Bilabial, 
lip  loyalty.  See  lip,  a.,  a. 
Li-po'a.  Var.  of  Leipoa. 
Lip/o-brach'i-a  (lYp'C-br&k'Y-a; 
ll'pG-),  n.  pi  [NL.  ;  2d  lipo-  + 
L.  brachnnn  arm.]  Zool.  A 
group  consisting  of  the  sea  ur¬ 
chins  and  holothuriana. 
Haeckel.  —  lip'o-brach'i-ate,  a. 
Lipo-bran'chi-a  (-br&ij'kY-d), 
77.  pi.  [NL.  ;  2d  lipo-  -I-  -bran- 
chin.)  Zool.  A  group  of  Arach- 
nida  including  the  mites,  har¬ 
vestmen,  etc  ,  which  breathe  by 
trachea?  when  respiratory  organa 
are  developed.  Lank  ester 

lip'o:chrome  (lYp'ft-krorn),  n. 
[1st  lipo-  4-  -chrome.)  =  lutein. 
lip  o-chro'mo-gen  (-k  r  o'm  (5- 
j?n),  77.  [lipoch rome  4-  -pc77.] 
Physiol.  Chem.  The  antecedent 
of  a  lipochrome,  or  lutein, 
lip^-fi-bro'ma  (lYp'6-fI-bro'- 
|  niff),  77.  [NL.  ;  1st  lipo-  4-  fi¬ 
broma.)  Med.  A  lipoma  con- 
|  taining  fibrous  tissue, 
lip'o-gaa'tri-a  (lYp'6-gkfl'trY-d  ; 
lr  pfi-),  77.  [NL.  ;  2d  lipo-  4-  Gr. 
yoa-rqp,  yaarpo  9,  stomach.] 
Atrophy  of  the  arehenteron. 
lip'o-^en'e-ais  (-jgn'f-eYs),  n. 
[1st  lipo-  4-  -genesis.)  Physiol. 
The  formation  of  fat. 
lip'o-gen'ic  (-j^n'Yk),  a.  Phys¬ 
iol.  =  LIPOGENOUS. 


food,  foot ;  out,  oil ;  chair  ;  go  ;  sing,  igk  ;  then,  thin  ;  nature,  verdure  (250) ;  K  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144) ;  boN  ;  yet ;  zh  —  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Guide. 
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lip'old  (lTp'oid),  a.  [1st  lipo-  -f-  ~oid.]  Fatlike.  —  n.  A  sub¬ 
stance,  as  cliolesterin,  resembling  the  fats  proper, 
lip'o-lyt'ic  (-o-ITt'Tk),  a.  [1st  lipo-  -{-  -lytic.]  Physiol. 

Chem.  Capable  of  decomposing  fats  ;  as,  lipase  is  lipolytic. 
ll-po'ma(lT-po'md),  n.  ; pi.  -mata  (-md-td).  [NL.  ,  \stlipo- 
-f-  -oma.]  Med.  A  tumor  consisting  of  fatty  tissue.  — 11- 
pom'a-tous  (-p5m'a-tus  ;  -po'md-tde),  a 
li-po  ma-to'sis  (ll-po'mri-to'sTs),  71.  [See  lipoma  ;  -osis.] 
Med.  Abnormal  production  of  fat ;  fatty  degeneration 
ll'po-thym'i-al  (ll'po-thTm'T-al ;  lip'o-)  )  a.  [Gr.  A«itto- 
li  po-thym'ic  (li'po-thlm'Tk  ;  lip'o-)  j  0v/uiko9,  Actto- 
Bvixiko s.]  Tending  to  swoon  ;  fainting, 
li-poth'y-my  (lT-p5th'T-mT),  n.  [Gr.  Ac7ro Ovpia  :  cf.  F.  lipo- 
tkymie.~\  A  fainting  ;  a  swoon. 

li-pox'e  nous  (li-pQk'se-iiws  ;  ll-p5k'-),  a.  [2d  lipo -  -{-  Gr. 
leVog  host.]  Bot.  Abandoning  the  host ;  —  said  of  certain 
parasitic  fungi  which  separate  from  the  host  after  a  certain 
period,  completing  their  development  by  means  of  food 
material  stored  up.  The  common  ergot  affords  an  example. 
—  11-pox'©  ny  (-nT),  n.  De  Bary. 

lipped  (ltpt),  a.  1.  Having  a  lip  or  lips  ;  having  a  raised 
edge  resembling  the  lip  ;  —  often  used  iu  combination. 

2.  Bot.  Labiate  ;  —  usually  in  combination  with  a  definite 
numeral,  as  2-lipped ,  3 -lipped,  etc. 
lip'per  (llp'er),  n.  Naut.  A  slight  roughness  or  ruffling  of 
the  sea ;  also,  a  light  spray  from  small  waves, 
lip'per,  n.  Naut.  A  thin  piece  of  blubber  used  to  wipe  the 
decks  of  a  whaler,  —  v.  t.  To  wipe  with  a  Upper, 
lip'per  ing3  (-Tngz),  n.  Whaling.  Oil  and  refuse  cleaned 
from  a  ship’s  deck  with  a  Upper  ;  slumgullion. 

Llp'pl-a  (llp'T-d),  n.  [NL.,  after  Augustin  Lippi ,  French 
physician  and  traveler.]  Bot.  A  large  genus  of  mainly 
tropical  American  verbenaceous  shrubs  having  small  spi- 
cate  flowers  with  a  regular  4-lobed  corolla.  L.  citriodora , 
the  lemon  verbena,  and  some  other  species  are  cultivated, 
lip'pi  tude  (-tud),  n.  [L.  lippitudo,  fr.  lippus  blear-eyed  : 
cf.  F.  lippitude.]  Soreness  of  eyes  ;  blearedness. 
lip  pi  tu'do  (-tu'do),  n.  [L.]  Med.  Inflammation  of  the 
sebaceous  glands  along  the  margin  of  the  eyelids,  accom¬ 
panied  by  a  waxlike  secretion  ;  lippitude. 
lip  reading-  The  catching  of  the  words  or  meaning  of  a 
speaker  by  watching  the  movements  of  his  lips  without 
hearing  his  voice.  First  taught  in  Germany,  it  is  now 
widely  used  in  the  instruction  of  the  deaf,  and  forms  the 
basis  of  the  so-called  oral  method.  It  is  sometimes  called 
speech  reading ,  since  the  whole  facial  expression  aids  in 
conveying  the  thought, 
lip  salve.  A  salve  for  lips  ;  also,  flattery, 
lip  Strap,  also  lip'strap/  (lip'strip'),  n.  A  small  strap 
passing  through  a  loose  ring  in  the  curb  chain  of  a  harness 
and  buckled  to  the  lever  of  the  bit  on  each  side, 
li-pu'ri-a  (li-pu'rT-a),  n.  [NL. ;  1st  lipo-  -f-  -uria.]  Med. 

The  presence  of  fat  in  the  urine, 
li'quate  (li'kwat),  v.  t. ;  li'quat-ed  (-kwat-gd) ;  li'quat-ing 
(-kwat-Tng).  [L.  liquatus ,  p.  p.  of  liquare  to  melt.]  1.  To 
melt;  liquefy.  Obs. 

2.  Metal.  To  subject  to  the  process  of  liquation  ;  to  separate 
by  liquation  ;  —  sometimes  with  out. 
ll'quate,  v.  i.  To  melt;  to  become  liquid.  Obs. 
U-qua'tion  (li-kwa'shfm),  n.  [L.  liquatio:  cf.  F.  liquation .] 

1.  Liquefaction.  Obs. 

2.  Metal.  The  process  of  separating  a  fusible  substance 
from  one  less  fusible,  by  means  of  a  degree  of  heat  sufficient 
to  melt  one  and  not  the  other,  as  with  an  alloy  of  copper 
and  lead ;  eliquation. 

liq'ue-fa'cient  (lTk'we-fa'sh^nt),  n.  [L.  lique/aciens ,  p. 
pr.  of  liquefacere.  See  liquefy.]  1.  That  which  serves  to 
liquefy. 

2.  Med.  An  agent,  as  mercury,  iodine,  etc.,  which  pro¬ 
motes  the  liquefying  processes  of  the  system,  and  increases 
the  secretions. 

llq  ue-fac'tion  (-fSk'slmn),  n.  [L.  liquejactw.  See  lique¬ 
fy.]  Act  or  process  of  making  or  becoming  liquid ;  esp., 
conversion  of  a  solid  into  a  liquid  by  heat,  or  of  a  gas  into 
a  liquid  by  cold  or  pressure  ;  also,  state  of  being  liquid, 
liq'ue-fac'tive  (-tiv),  a.  Pert,  to,  or  causing,  liquefaction, 
liq'ue-fl'a-ble  (lik'we-fi'a-b’l),  a.  [Cf.  F.  liquefiable.  See 
liquefy.]  Capable  of  being  liquefied. 

Ilq'ue-fl  er  (-er),  n.  One  that  liquefies,  as  an  apparatus  for 
liquefying  gases. 

Iiq'ue-fy  (lTk'we-fi),  v.  t.  ;  liq'ue-fied  (-fid)  ;  liq'ue-fy'ing 
(-fPTng).  [F.  liquefier ,  L.  liquere  to  be  liquid  -f  -ficare  (in 
comp.),  to  make.  See  liquid  ;  -fy.]  1.  To  reduce  to  the 
liquid  state  ;  —  said  both  of  solids  and  of  gases. 

2.  Phon.  To  palatalize.  Cf.  mouille. 

Iiq'ue-fy,  v.  i.  1.  To  become  reduced  to  the  liquid  state. 

2.  To  dissolve  (in  a  liquid).  Obs. 

3.  To  drink  liquor.  Jocular. 

li-ques'cent  (lT-kwSs'ent),  a.  [L.  liquescens ,  p.  pr.  of  li- 
quescere  to  become  liquid,  incho.  fr.  liquere  to  be  liquid.] 
Becoming,  or  tending  to  become,  liquid;  melting. — li- 
ques'cence  (-ens),  li-ques'cen-cy  (-en-si),  n. 


li'queur'  (le'kffr'  ;  lT-kur'),  n.  [F.  See  liquor.]  1.  A 
spirituous  liquor  flavored  with  various  aromatic  substances 
and  usually  sweetened.  Liqueurs  are  usually  made  by 
steeping  the  flavoring  material  in  the  spirit,  and  afterward 
distilling.  They  were  originally  prepared  for  medicinal 
use,  but  are  now  chiefly  used  as  beverages. 

2.  An  alcoholic  sirup,  as  that  added  to  champagne  during 
the  process  of  manufacture. 

liqueur'  (le'kfir';  lT-kur'),  v.  t. ;  li'queured'  (le'kffrd'; 
11-kurd') ;  li'queur'ing.  To  treat  or  mix  with  a  liqueur. 

Ilq'uid  (lTk'wTd),  a.  [L.  liquidus ,  fr.  liquere  to  be  fluid  or 
liquid.]  1.  Flowing  freely  like  water ;  fluid;  not  solid. 

The  plane  and  liquid  water  which  will  receive  no  step.  Tyndale. 

2.  Physics.  Characterized  by  free  movement  of  the  constit 
uent  molecules  among  themselves,  but  without  the  tend 
ency  to  separate  from  one  another  characteristic  of  gases 
neither  solid  nor  gaseous ;  as,  liquid  mercury  ;  liquid  state 

3.  Flowing  or  sounding  smoothly  or  without  abrupt  trail 
sitions  or  harsh  tones.  “  Liquid  melody.”  Crashaw 
Specif. :  Phon.  Of  consonant  sounds,  free  from  any  abrupt 
ness  or  harshness ;  smooth  ;  flowing  ;  vowel-like,  as  the 
sounds  of  /  and  r. 

In  many  open  voiced  consonants  there  is  no  audible  friction, 
and  such  “vowel-like”  or  “ liquid"  consonants  have  quite  the 
effect  of  vowels.  H.  Sweet. 

4.  Of  assets,  securities,  etc.,  such  as  are  cash,  or  as  can 
be  promptly  converted  into  cash. 

5.  Fluid  and  transparent ;  as,  the  liquid  air. 

6.  Clear ;  definite  in  terms  or  amount,  as  a  document  ; 
specif.,  of  a  debt,  account,  or  the  like,  made  certain  by 
agreement  or  written  acknowledgment  or  by  decree  of  the 
court ;  hence,  of  or  pertaining  to  such  a  debt  or  account. 
Obs.,  except  iu  Scots  Law  and  Roman  Dutch  Law ,  etc. ;  as, 
a  liquid  case  ;  a  liquid  proof  of  a  demand. 

Mutual  debts  cancel  one  another,  when  they  are  of  a  liquid 
description,  i.  e.,  of  a  readily  calculable  kind.  G.  T  Monce. 
Syn.  —  See  fluid. 

liquid  air,  air  in  the  liquid  state.  It  is  a  transparent,  limpid, 
and  intensely  cold  liquid,  slightly  blue  in  color  and  of 
about  the  same  density  as  water,  and  is  prepared  by  sub¬ 
jecting  air  to  great  pressure  and  then  cooling  it  by  its  own 
expansion  to  a  temperature  below  the  boiling  point  of  its 
constituents  (nitrogen,  — 194°  C. ;  oxygen,  —183°  C.).  Its 
chief  use  is  as  a  refrigerant.— 1.  compass,  a  compass  in  which 
the  card  and  magnets  rest  on  a  pivot  in  a  bowl  filled  with 
liquid  (alcohol  and  water).  The  bowl  is  tight  and  fitted 
with  an  expansion  chamber  so  that  it  is  filled  with  the 
liquid  at  all  temperatures.  The  card  is  fitted  with  an  air 
chamber  which  reduces  the  weight  on  the  pivot  to  a  min¬ 
imum  (60  to  100  grains).— 1.  crystal.  =  crystal,  5.  —  1. 
glass.  =  water  glass.  —  1.  glue.  Se.p  GLUE.  —  1.  measure, 
the  measurement  of  liquids,  or  a  unit  or  system  for  such 
measurement.  In  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States, 
4  gills  make  1  pint,  2  pints  make  1  quart,  4  quarts  make 
1  gallon.  See  gallon.  See  also  metric  system.  —  1.  storax. 
a  See  storax,  2.  b  See  Liquidambar,  2. 

liq'uid,  n.  1.  A  substance  in  the  liquid  6tate.  Liquids 
differ  from  gases  in  being  only  slightly  compressible,  and 
in  being  incapable  of  indefinite  expansion.  They  differ 
from  solids  in  the  ease  with  which  their  particles  move 
upon  one  another,  causing  them  to  adapt  themselves  to 
the  shape  of  the  containing  vessel.  Some  liquids  are  very 
viscous,  however,  and  no  sliarp  line  can  be  drawn  between 
liquids  and  solids.  Liquid  and  fluid  are  terms  often  used 
synonymously,  but  fluid  has  the  broader  signification,  in¬ 
cluding  both  liquids  and  gases. 

2.  Phon.  A  consonant  having  a  smooth,  flowing,  or  vowel¬ 
like  sound.  The  term  is  indefinite,  by  some  limited  to  l  and 
r ,  by  others  to  /,  r,  m,  n,  while  others  make  it  still  more 
inclusive.  Cf.  liquid,  a .,  3. 

Liq'uid-am'bar  (lik'wid-Sm'bdr ;  as  Lat.  -bar),  n.  [NL. 
See  liquid  ;  amber.]  1.  Bot.  A  genus  of  liamamelidaceous 
trees  having  heads  of  small  monoecious  flowers  suc¬ 
ceeded  by  a  globose  fruit  composed  of  many  woody  carpels. 
L.  styraciflua  is  the  North  American  sweet  gum,  and  L. 
oriental  is  is  found  in  Asia  Minor.  Also  [/.  c.],  any  tree  of 
this  genus. 

2.  [/.  e.]  A  yellowish  fragrant  balsamic  liquid  exuding 
from  the  trunk  of  Liquidambar  styraciflua  ;  —  called  also 
erroneously  liquid  storax ,  which  it  resembles,  and  for 
which  it  is  often  substituted. 

liq'ui-date  (lik'wi-dat),  v.  t.  ;  liq'ui-dat'ed  (-dat'Sd) ;  liq'- 
ui-dat'ing  (-dating).  [LL.  liquid  at  us,  p.  p.  of  liquidare  to 
liquidate,  fr.  L.  liquidus  liquid,  clear.  See  liquid.]  1.  Law. 
To  determine  by  agreement  or  by  litigation  the  precise 
amount  of  (indebtedness  or  damages) ;  or,  where  there  is 
an  indebtedness  to  more  than  one  person,  to  determine 
the  precise  amount  of  (each  indebtedness) ;  to  make  the 
amount  of  (an  indebtedness  or  damages)  clear  and  certain, 
or  to  settle  the  data  from  which  it  may  be  calculated. 

A  debt  or  demand  is  liquidated  whenever  the  amount  due  is 
agreed  on  by  the  parties,  or  fixed  by  the  operation  of  law. 
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2.  To  discharge  ;  to  pay  off,  as  an  indebtedness. 

Friburg  was  ceded  to  Zurich  by  Sigismund  to  liquidate  a  debt 

of  a  thousand  florins.  W.  Coxe. 

3.  To  ascertain  the  amount,  or  the  several  amounts,  of  the 


liabilities  of  (a  corporation,  an  estate,  etc.)  and  apportion 
the  assets  toward  the  discharge  of  the  indebtedness,  as  in 
winding  up  a  corporation  ;  to  settle  the  accounts  and  dis¬ 
tribute  the  assets  of  (a  corporation  or  estate)  in  the  process 
of  winding  up,  esp.  through  a  receiver  or  trustee. 

4.  To  make  clear  and  intelligible. 

Time  only  can  liquidate  the  meaning  of  all  parts  of  a  com¬ 
pound  system.  A.  Hamilton. 

5.  To  make  liquid  ;  to  melt.  Obs. 

liq'ui-date  (lTk'wT-dat),  v.  i.  To  liquidate  one’s  debts  or 
accounts  ;  to  go  into  liquidation, 
liq  ui-da'tion  (-da'shwn),  7i.  [Cf.  F.  liquidation.']  Actor 
process  of  liquidating,  or  state  of  being  liquidated  ;  as,  to 
go  into  liquidation. 

liq'ui  da  tor  (lik'wT-da'ter),  n.  One  that  liquidates  ;  esp. : 
a  A  person  appointed  to  conduct  the  winding  up  of  a  com¬ 
pany.  In  English  law  the  liquidator  is  distinct  from  the 
receiver  ;  in  the  United  States  his  functions  are  ordinarily 
mostly  performed  by  the  receiver,  b  An  officer  who  settles 
the  amounts  of  customs  duties  due  on  goods.  U.  S. 
li-quid'i-ty  (lT-kwTd'T-ti),  n.  [L.  liquiditas ,  fr.  liquidus 
liquid  :  cf.  F.  liquidity .]  State  or  quality  of  being  liquid, 
liq'uid-ize  (llk'wl-dlz),  v.  t.  ;  liq'uid-ized  (-dizd) ;  liq'uid- 
iz'ing  (-dlz'Tug).  To  render  liquid. 

liq'ui  dus  curve,  or  liq'ui  dUS  (llk'wT-dus),  n.  [L.  liqui¬ 
dus  liquid.]  Rhys.  Chem.  The  freezing-point  curve  in  a 
diagram  representing  the  relations  ofconcentration  to 
temperature  for  a  system  comprising  a  solid  solution 
phase  and  a  liquid  solution  phase.  In  such  a  system  the 
melting-point  curve  is  distinct  from  the  above,  and  is 
called  the  solidus  curve,  or  solidus, 
liq'uor  (lik'er),  n.  [ME.  licour,  Hour,  OF.  licur,  F.  liqueur , 
fr.  L.  liquor ,  fr.  liquere  to  be  liquid.  See  liquid  ;  cf.  li¬ 
queur.]  1.  Any  liquid  substance,  as  water,  milk,  blood, 
sap,  juice,  or  the  like  ;  sometimes,  specif.  :  a  Any  beverage ; 
as,  temperance  liquors ,  or  those  not  intoxicating,  b  The 
solution  of  soap  used  in  scouring  wool. 

2.  Specif.,  an  alcoholic  beverage,  as  brandy,  wine,  whisky, 
beer,  etc.  ;  —  often  limited  to  such  as  are  strong  or  dis¬ 
tilled  ;  as,  beer,  wines,  and  liquors. 

3.  Pharm.  A  solution  of  a  medicinal  substance  in  water; 
—  distinguished  from  tincture  and  aqua.  The  U.  S.  Pharma¬ 
copoeia  includes  in  this  class  of  preparations  all  aqueous 
solutions  without  sugar,  in  which  the  substance  acted  on 
is  wholly  soluble  in  water,  excluding  those  in  which  the 
dissolved  matter  is  gaseous  or  very  volatile,  as  in  the  aquae, 
or  waters.  U.  S.  Disp. 

4  Oil  or  grease.  Obs.  Dial. 

See  also  phrases  in  small  type  at  foot  of  page, 
in  liquor  a  Intoxicated,  b  In  a  state  of  infusion.— 1.  of 
flints,  or  1.  silicum,  Old  Chem.,  soluble  glass.  It  was  for¬ 
merly  made  from  powdered  flints.  See  water  glass.  —  L 
of  Libavius.  Old  Chem.  See  fuming  liquor  of  Libavius. 
liq'uor  (lik'er),  v.  t. ;  liq'uored  (-erd) ;  liq'uor-ing.  1.  To 
cover  or  dress  with  oil  or  grease.  Obs.  or  R. 

Liquor  fishermen’s  boots.  Shak. 

2.  To  treat  with  a  liquor  or  solution,  as  sugar  by  passing  a 
sugar  solution  through  the  molds. 

3.  To  supply  or  ply  with  liquor;  to  treat; — often  with 

up.  Slang. 

liq'uor,  v.  i.  To  drink  liquor  ;  —  often  with  up.  Slang. 
liq'uor-ish  (-Tsh),  a.  [ liquor ,  n.  1st  - ish .]  Iuclined  to 
drink  liquor;  showing  an  appetite  for  liquor. —  liq'uor 

ish  ly,  adv.  —  liq'uor-ish  ness,  ti. 

II  li'quor  san'gui-nis  (li'kwor  sSii'gwT-nTs).  fL.,  liquor  of 
the  Dlood.]  Anat.  The  blood  plasma.  See  blood. 
liq'uor  thief  (lik'er).  A  tube  for  taking  samples  of  liquor 
from  a  cask  through  the  bunghole. 
li'ra  (le'ra),  n. ;  pi.  lire  (-ra).  [It.,  fr.  L.  libra  the  Roman 
pound.  Cf.  livre.]  a  A  silver  coin  and  monetary  unit 
of  Italy,  since  1862  equivalent  to  the  franc.  See  coin,  b 
A  gold  coin  and  monetary  unit  of  Turkey.  See  coin.  C  A 
former  silver  coin  of  Austria.  See  coin. 

LiUi-o-den'dron  (llr'T-o-dgn'drtfn),  n.  ;  pi.  -dra  (-dra). 
[NL.  ;  Gr.  Xeipiou  lily 
-f-  SevSpov  tree.]  Bot. 

A  monotypic  genus  of 
North  American  mag- 
11  oliaceous  trees. 

The  species,  L.  tulipi- 
fera,  known  as  the  tu¬ 
lip  tree,  has  4-lobed 
smooth, shining  leaves, 
and  large  greenish  yel¬ 
low  tuliplike  flowers. 

Its  soft  fine-grained 
white  or  light-colored 

wood,  known  as  white-  1  - 

wood  or  white  poplar,  Flower  and 

is  one  of  the  most  valu-  Lei af  ,of 

able  commercial  tim-  Tr  .AP; Ji.JJLn 

bers.  The  genus  repre-  W 

sents  a  decadent  type,  1  J 

the  living  tree  being  the  sole  representative  of  no  less  than 
20  fossil  species  of  various  Cretaceous  formations.  Also 
[/.  r.],  a  tree  of  this  genus. 


11  pog'ra-phy 

(2d  ’ 


...  (H-p8g'ra-fY  ; 
1T-),  71.  [2d  lipo-  -f-  -graphy.] 

Omission  of  a  letter,  syllable, 
etc.,  in  writing. 

lip'o-hae'mi-a  (lTp^-he'mY-d). 
var.  of  LIP.EMIA. 
li-pol'y  sis  (1  Y-p  5 1'Y-sY  s),  n 
|1NL.  ;  1st  lipo-  +  -lysis.]  Phys¬ 
iol.  Decomposition  of  fat. 
lip'o-morph  (lYp'0-m6rf ;  ll'- 
pO-),  rt.  [2d  lipo-  4-  -morph.] 
Biogeog.  =  lipotype. 
lip'o-myx-o'ma  (lYp'3-mYk-so'- 
m a),  n.  [NL.  ;  1st  lipo-  -f  myx¬ 
oma.]  Med.  Myxoma  contain¬ 
ing  fatty  tissue. 

lip'-o'pen.a  Phon.  See  Lip,a.,b. 
lip  o-phre'nl-a,  n.  [NL.;  id  lipo- 
-j-  phreno-  4-  -ia.]  Med.  Defi¬ 
ciency  of  the  mental  powers. 
Li-pop'o-da  (lY-pBp'o-dci  ;  11- 
p5p'-).  /j.  pi.  [NL.  ;  2d  lipo-  -f 
-poda.]  Zo'ol.  A  primary  divi- 
eionof  rotiferscomposed  of  those 
which  have  no  footlike  append¬ 
ages.  —  lip'o-pod  (!Yp'o-p5d  ; 
ll'pS-).  a.  Sr 

H-po'sis  (ll-pd'sTs),  7j.  [NL.  ; 
1st  lipo-  4-  -osts.J  Med.  =  li¬ 
pomatosis. 

Li-pos'to-ma  (lY-pbs'tfS-md), 
Lip  o-Bto'ma-ta  (lYp'fi-stS'md- 
t a;  -stbm'a-td  ;  ll'pf}-),  n.pl. 
[NL.  See  2d  lipo-;  -stoma. J 
tool.  A  group  of  monthless 


§rotozoang  including  the  classes 

porozoa  and  Gregarinida. 

Lankester. 

llp'o-sto'mi-a  (lYp'C-std'inY-d), 
lip  o-8to-mo'Bi8  (-stfi-mo'sls), 
li-po8'to-my  (lY-p5s'tO-mT),  n. 
[NL.  fipostomia,  lipostomosis. 
See  id  lipo-;  -stoma.]  The 
condition  of  having  no  mouth, 
or,  in  sponges,  no  osculum.  — 
lip  o-8tom'a-touB  (-stbm'd-t?Is  ; 
-^td'md-t/is),  a.  —  li-poa'to-mism 
(lT-pQs'bVniTz’m),  n.  —  li-poi'- 
to-moua  (-m»8),  a. 
li  po-thym'i-a  (lYqio-thlm'Y-d), 
71.  [NL.]  =  LIPOTHYMY. 

li-poth'y-moua  (lT-p5th'Y-mi7s), 
n.  [2d  lipo-  +  Gr.  0vpo<;  soul, 
life.  ]  =  LIPOTHYMIAL.  Ohs. 

lip'o-type  (llp'S-tlp;  lT'po-),  n. 
[2d  lipo-  4-  -type.]  Bioqeog.  A 
type  of  animal  or  plant  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  which  is  characteristic 
of  a  given  region. 

Lip'o-witz’8  al  loy'  or  met'al 
(lYp'ft-vlt-stz).  See  fusible 

METAL. 

iip'pen  (lYp'en),  v.  i.  Sr  t.  To 
trust  or  intrust ;  to  rely  or  rely 
upon  ;  to  confide  ;  also,  to  ex¬ 
pect  fully.  Chiefly  Scot. 
lip'per.  leper. 
lip'per,  v.  i.  [Cf.  lip,  v.,  of 
the  sound  of  water.]  To  rip¬ 


ple.  Obs.  or  R. 

lip'per,  v.  1.  [See  lip  to  touch 
with  the  lips,  lip,  7?.]  To  be 
sunk  to  the  lip.  or  gunwale,  as 
a  boat.  Dial.  Eng. 
lip'per,  7?.  An  implement  for 
making  a  lip  on  a  glass  vessel, 
lip'nets  '  lYp'£ts),  n.  pi.  Scraps. 
Dial.  Eng. 

lip'pie.  Var.  of  lippy. 
lip'pir.  4  leper. 

Lipp  mann'  proe'ess  (1 P  p'- 
miin').  [After  G.  Lippmann  (b. 
1846),  F  physicist.]  A  process  of 
photography  in  natural  colors  in 
which  the  light  is  reflected  back 
on  itself  and  standing  waves 
are  formed  in  the  photographic 
film.  The  strata  of  reduced 
silver  so  produced  give,  by  light 
interference,  the  desired  colors, 
lip'py  (lYp'Y),  a.  [hi)  4-  3d  -y.] 
Saucy;  impudent.  Colloq. 
lip'py,  lip'pie  (lYp'Y),  ti.  [Cf. 
leap  a  basket.]  The  fourth 
part  of  a  peck.  Scot. 
lip  sa-no-the'ea (lYp'sd-nfi-the'- 
kd),  w.  [NL. ;  Gr.  Aei'i \iavov  rel¬ 
ic  +  Qr\KT\  box.]  Eccl.  A  relic 
holder. 

lipse.  4  lisp. 
lip  service.  See  lip,  a.,  a. 
Lip'sl-an.  a.  Resembling  the 
manner  of  (Justus)  Lipsius.  Obs. 


lip  speaking.  Speaking  with 

reference  esp.  to  movements  of 
the  lips.  See  lip  reading. 
lip  spreading.  Phon.  Chinking 
lipt.  Lipped.  ReJ'.  Sp. 
lip'-teethGrt.  Phon  SeeLiP,rt.b. 
liptote.  n.  Litotes.  Obs 
lip  wisdom.  See  lip,  a.,  a. 
lip  work,  a  Talk,  b  Kissing. 
Humorous . 

lip  worship.  See  lit,  a.,  a. 
lip'yl  (iTp'Yl),  n.  [1st  lipo-  + 
-id-]  Chem.  A  hypothetical  radi¬ 
cal  of  glycerin/  Obs.  Berzelius 
uq,  Abbr.  Liquid  ;  liquor, 
liq'ua-ble  (lTk'wrt-b’l ),  a.  [L 
hquabilis  See  liquate,  r.  t. 
Liquefiable.  Obs.  — -  n.  A  lique 
fiable  substance.  Obs. 
li-qua'men  (l  1-k  w  a'm  P  n),  7i 
[  L., a  liquid  mixture,  fr.  lu/vare 
See  liquate,  r.  f.]  A  liquefied 
or  liquid  substance,  esp.  garum 
Obs. 

liquative,  a.  Pertaining  to  li 

quation.  Obs. 

liq  ue-fac'ti-ble  (lYk'wf-f&k'tT. 
b’T),  a.  [L  hniiefartus,  p.  p.  of 
liquefacere  to  liquefy.]  Lique¬ 
fiable. 

liquefaction  factor  Steam  En¬ 
gines.  A  factor  which,  multi¬ 
plied  by  the  weight  of  dry 
steam,  gives  the  total  steam  con¬ 
sumption. 


li-quesce'  (ll-kwgs'),  r.  i.  [See 

liquescent.]  To  become 
liquid. 

liq'uid-a-ble  (lYk'wYd-a-b’l),  a. 
Fit  for  liquidation, 
liq'uid  am  ber.  Var.  of  Liquid¬ 
ambar,  2. 

liq'ui-da  tor-ship,  n.  See -ship. 
liq'uid-less.  a.  See  -less. 
liq'uid-ly,  adv.  of  liquid. 
liq'uid-ness,  n.  See -ness. 
liq'uid-y.  a.  Liquid, 
liq'ui-form  (lYk'w  Y-f  5  r  m),  a. 
Liquid.  Rare. 
liquirice.  4  licorice. 

||  li'quor  am'ni-i  (ll'kwBr  fim'- 
nl-T).  [NL.]  The  amniotic  fluid. 
See  amnion. 

||  li'quor  Co-tun'ni-i  (kfs-tun'Y- 
I).  [NL.,  after  D.  Cotugno 
(1736-1S22),  Italian  anatomist.] 
Anat.  The  perilymph  of  the  ear. 
liq'uor-er  (lYk'5r-?r),  n.  One 
wno  liquors. 

I  li'quor  fol-lic'u-li  (ll'kwbr  f8- 
llk'n-lT).  [L.,  liquor  of  the  fol¬ 
licle.]  Anat.  See  Graafian 
follicle. 

liq'uor-ice  (lYk'Sr-Ys).  Var.  of 

licorice. 

liq'uor-ish.  Var.  of  lickerish. 
liq'uor-ist,  n.  [F.  liquoriste.]  A 
maker  of  liqueurs.  Rare. 
liq'uor-less.  a.  See  -less. 
liq'uor-ou8.  4  lickerous. 


||  li'quor  Scar'pae  Xll'kwSr 

skiir'pe).  [NL.,  alter  A.  Scarpa. 
Italian  anatomist.]  Anat.  The 
endolymph  of  the  ear. 

II  li'quor  si'li-cum  (sYl'Y-kfim). 
[L.1  See  liquor  of  flints. 
liq'uor-some  (1 1  k'?r  -s  H  m),  a. 
[Cf.  lickerish;  1st  -some.] 
Lickerish  Obs.  —  liq'uor-some- 
ly,  adv.  Obs. 

li'ra  (le'rei),  n.  [It.]  Music  A 
lyre,  or,  formerly,  also,  an  in¬ 
strument  of  its  class  ;  also,  loose¬ 
ly,  any  of  certain  instruments  of 
the  viol  class,  or  of  others  having 
either  a  viol-like  resonance  box 
or  a  lyre-shaped  rim. 
li'rate  (lT'rEt),  a.  [L.  liratus , 
p.  p.  of  liixire  to  plow.]  Rat. 
Hist.  Marked  with  parallel 
grooves  and  ridges, 
lire.  4  leer,  lurk,  lyre. 

||  li'r*.  n.,pl.  of  lira,  coin._ 
lireu/ifl/.  lYr,  ler),  n.  [AS.  (t7*a.J 
Flesh  ;  brawn  ;  lean  beef.  Obs 
or  Scot,  tr  Dial.  Eng. 
li-rel'la  (lY-rCl'd  ;  1T-),  n.  [NL., 
dim.  of  L.  lira  a  furrow.]  Bot. 
In  lichenology,  a  linear  fur¬ 
rowed  apothecium.  —  li-renate 
(-at),  li-rel'line  (-Yn),  li-rel'lous 
(-us),  a. 

li-rel'li-form  (-Y-f6rm),  a.  [ U - 
rella  4-  -form.]  Bot.  Lirellate. 
liriconfaney.  liricumfancy,  n. 


ale,  senate,  c£re,  fttn,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofa  ;  eve,  $vent,  €nd,  recent,  maker;  Ice,  ill;  old,  dbey,  orb,  ddd,  s5ft,  connect;  use,  unite,  urn,  tip,  circits,  menu* 

U  Foreign  Word.  4  Obsolete  Variant  of.  +  combined  with.  =  equals. 
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llr'l  pipe  (lir'T-pip),  Ur'i  poop  (-poop),  n.  [LL.  liripipium .] 

1.  A  pendent  part  of  the  old  clerical  or  academic  tippet; 
afterwards,  a  tippet ;  a  scarf.  Obs.  or  Hist. 

2  Something  to  be  learned  for  repetition,  acting,  or  the 
like  ;  a  lesson  ;  r61e  ;  part.  Obs. 

3.  A  smart  trick  or  stratagem.  Obs. 

4  A  silly  person  ;  a  dotard.  Obs. 

U  roc'o-nite  (li-rBk'o-nit),  n.  [Gr.  Aeipos  pale  -f-  koviu 
powder.]  Min.  A  hydrous  arsenate  of  aluminium  and 
copper,  occurring  in  monoclinic  crystals  of  a  sky-blue  or 
verdigris-green  color.  H.,  2.-2.5.  Sp.  gr.,  2.88-2.99. 
Lis'bon  i  liz'bdn),  n.  A  sweet,  light-colored  species  of 
wine,  produced  in  the  province  of  Estremadura,  and  so 
called  as  being  shipped  from  Lisbon,  in  Portugal. 

Lisle  (lil ;  F  lei),  n.  1.  The  former  spelling  of  Lille,  a 
manufacturing  city  of  France. 

2.  [1.  c  ]  Short  for  Lisle  thread,  or  a  fabric  or  article, 
as  a  glove  or  stocking,  woven  of  it. 

Lisle  lace,  a  pillow  lace  made  at  Lille,  France,  noted  for  its 
clear  ground,  on  which  the  simple  pattern  is  outlined  with 
heavy  thread.  —  L.  thread,  a  hard  twisted  thread,  originally 
of  linen  and  produced  at  Lille,  but  uow  often  of  cotton 
specially  prepared. 

lisle,  a.  01  or  pertaining  to  Lisle  lace  ;  as,  a  lisle  ground, 
lisp  (lisp),  v.  i.  ;  lisped  (ITspt) ;  lisp'ing.  [ME.  lispen , 
lipsen,  AS.  ic lisp  stammering,  lisping  ;  akin  to  D.  &  OHG. 
Hspen  to  lisp,  G.  lispeln ,  Sw.  id  spa ,  Dan.  lespe.]  1.  To 
pronounce  the  sibilants  s  and  z  imperfectly,  as  by  giving 
them  the  sounds  of  th  (as  in  thin,  then);  — a  speech  defect 
due  to  imperfect  adjustment  of  the  organs  of  speech  (as 
in  children),  to  organic  imperfection,  or  to  affectation. 

2-  Hence,  to  speak  imperfectly  or  falteringly. 

Lest  when  my  lisping,  guilty  tongue  should  halt.  Drayton. 
ll«p,  v.  t.  To  pronounce  or  speak  with  a  lisp  or  in  an  im¬ 
perfect  or  faltering  manner  ;  hence,  to  express  by  the  use 
of  simple,  childlike  language. 

lisp,  n.  1.  The  habit  or  act  of  lisping  ;  also,  a  lisping 
sound  ;  as,  her  lisp  was  rather  attractive. 

2.  A  lisping  or  sibilant  sound;  as,  the  lisp  of  feet. 

B  lis  pendens  (ITs  p€n'dgnz).  [L.J  A  pending  suit ;  —  used 
esp.  with  reference  to  the  doctrines  that  a  court  has  con¬ 
trol  over  the  property  involved  in  a  suit  from  the  time  of 
its  institution  until  final  judgment,  and  that  at  common 
law  a  lis  pendens,  or  pending  suit,  is  due  notice  to  a  pur¬ 
chaser  during  the  pendency  of  a  suit.  By  statute  in  many 
jurisdictions  a  formal  notice  of  pendency  of  an  action  is 
required  to  be  filed. 

LlS  sa  JOUS'  curves  or  fig'ures  (le's&'zhoo').  [After  Jules 
A.  Lissajous  (1822-80).  French  scien¬ 
tist.]  Curves  due  to  the  combination 
of  two  simple  harmonic  motions. 

They  are  commonly  exhibited  by  the 
successive  reflections  of  a  beam  of 
light  from  the  prongs  of  two  tuning 
forks  or  by  the  mechanical  tracing 
of  the  resultant  motion  of  two  pen¬ 
dulums,  as  in  the  harmonograph  or 
by  means  of  Wheatstone’s  rods, 
lis  sen  ceph'a  lous  (1 T  s'g  n-s  e  f'd- 
158),  a.  [Gr.  Atorao?  smooth  -j-  ey- 
K€<f>a Ao?  the  brain.]  a  Having  a 
smooth  cerebrum,  without  convolu¬ 
tions.  b  Of  or  pertaining  to  the 
Lissencephala. 

lis'som  ( (lTs'wm),  a.  [For  lithe- 
lls'some  I  some.]  Limber;  supple; 
flexible  ;  lithe  ;  hence,  nimble  ;  agile. 

Straight,  but  as  lissome  as  a  hazel  wand. 

Tennyson. 

Syn.  — See  flexible. 
lis'80me,  adv.  Supply  ;  lithely. 

Lis  sot'ri-ches  (ll-sSt'n-kez)  I  , 

Lis  sot'ri  chi  (ll-sot'rl-ki)  l  n'p!- 
[NL.  ;  Gr.  Attro-ov  smooth  -f-  0pi£, 
rpi\6<;,  hair.]  Anthropol.  Those  races 
having  long  smooth  hair.  See  hair,  2. 

Us  sot'ri  chous  (-kfis),  a.  Having 
smooth  hair. 

list  (list),  ?t.  [AS.  list  a  list  of  cloth  ; 
akin  to  D.  lijst,  G.  leiste ,  OHG.  list  a, 

Icel.  lista,  listi,  Sw.  list ,  Dan.  liste.  In 
sense  5  fr.  F.  liste,  of  G.  origin,  and 
thus  ultimately  the  same  word.  Cf. 
lists.]  1.  A  bordering  strip ;  a  margin  ; 


Lissajous  Figures, 
given  by  a  horizontal 
and  a  vertical  tuning 
fork  vibrating  simul¬ 
taneously.  1,2  When 
forks  are  in  unison,  1 
with  difference  of 
phase 0,2  with  differ¬ 
ence  of  phase  1  ;  3,  4 
Forks  one  octave 
apart,  difference  of 
phase  0  in  fig.  3,  $  in 
fig.  4  ;  5, 6  Forks  with 
vibration  numbers  as 
3  to  4,  difference  of 
phase  0  in  fig.  5,  ^  i 
fig.  6. 

edging.  Obs., 


except  specif. :  A  strip  forming  the  border  or  selvage  of 
cloth;  as,  cloth  a  yard  wide  within  the  lists  (inside  the 
selvages);  hence,  selvage  regarded  as  a  material. 

2.  A  strip  or  band  of  cloth  ;  hence,  a  strip  or  band  of  other 
material.  “  Gartered  with  a  red  and  blue  list.'''  Shak. 
3-  a  A  stripe,  band,  or  belt,  of  color,  as  on  an  animal’s 
body,  b  A  division  of  the  hair  or  beard,  formed  by  parting. 
C  A  filter  consisting  of  a  strip  of  cloth.  Obs.  d  A  narrow 
fillet;  a  listel.  e  Carp.  (1)  A  narrow  strip  of  wood,  esp. 
sapwood,  cut  from  the  edge  of  a  plank  or  board.  (2)  The 
uppermost  rail  in  a  railing,  t  Rope  Making.  A  piece  of 


[An  alteration  of  L.  lilium  con- 
vallium  lily  of  the  valleys.]  The 
lily  of  theValley  Obs. 
liui-pip'i-o-nat  ed  (lYr'Y-pYp'Y- 
0-nat/tfd),  a.  [Cf.  F.  (Rabelais) 
lyripipion  a  graduate’s  hood.] 
Invested  with  a  liripipe.  Obs. 
lirk  (lQrk)*  «•  &  v.  i.  Wrinkle  ; 
crease.  Scot.  3r  Dial.  Eng. 
lirp,  v.  a.  To  snap  the  fingers. 
Obs.  —  n.  A  snap.  Obs. 
lir'rup  (lYr'ttp).  Dial.  Eng  var. 

of  LARRUP 

lir'ry.  f  lurry. 
lirt,  n.  [Cf.  MHG.  liirzen  to  de¬ 
ceive.]  A  trick.  Obs  [out.  Obs. I 
lirylong,  adv.  Prob.,  stretched! 
lis  ( les),n. ;  pi.  us  (les)  or  lisses 
(les'fz).  [F.,  lily.]  Her.  Fleur- 
de-lis. 

lis.  liss  (Its),  w.  [Ir.  hos.]  Irish 
Antiq.  A  circular  inclosure  or 
fortification,  with  un  earth  wall. 
||  li'sa  ( le'sa ).  Var.  of  liza. 
lis'bon-nine,  u.  [Pg.  lisbonina.] 
See  coin. 
lische.  -j*  LEASH. 

User,  n.  [OF.  lisiere,  F.  litnkre.] 
A  list  ;  a  strip  of  cloth.  Obs. 
li-aette',  n.  [F.,  dim.  of  Chris¬ 
tian  name  Elise.  Cf.  Lizzy.]  A 
French  maidservant.  Obs. 
llsh,  a.  Active  ;  agile;  nimble; 
quick.  Dial.  Eng. 


liaible,  a.  [F.  loisible.]  Law¬ 
ful.  Obs. 

Ijli'aifcre'  (le'zyar').  n.  [F.] 

1.  Fort.  A  berm.  Obs.  or  R. 

2.  Silk  Manuf.  A  selvage  warped 
on  a  separate  bobbin. 

11-ai'ta  (lf-se'td),  n.  [Amer. 
Sp  ,  dim.  of  Sp.  liza  mullet,  or 
of  Sp  lisas,  kind  of  loach  |  A 
small  mullet  ( Mugil  hospes)  of 
the  Pacific  coast  of  Mexico, 
llak  (lYsk),  n.  [Cf.  Dan.  lyske.] 
The  flank,  loin,  or  groin.  Obs. 
or  Scot.  3r  Dial.  Eng. 
lia-keard'ite  (lls-kiir'dTt),  n. 
[From  Liskeard ,  Cornwall.] 
Min.  A  hydrous  arsenate  of  alu¬ 
minium  and  iron  in  white  or 
bluish  crusts. 

||  lis  li'tem  ge'ne-rat  ills  lT'tPm 
jSn't-rftt).  [L.]  Strife  begets 
strife. 

Lis  ma-ha'go.  Captain  (lYsTnd- 
ha'go).  A  superannuated  of¬ 
ficer  who,  in  Smollett’s  “  Expe¬ 
dition  of  Humphry  Clinker,"  is 
the  favored  suitor  of  Miss  Tabi- 
tha  Bramble.  He  is  a  Scot  of 
most  singular  dress  and  man¬ 
ners,  conceited,  pedantic,  rude, 
and  disputatious.  [hollow. I 
lisne,  n.  lissen,  a  cleft  or| 
lisnisse.  +  lesnesse.  [Obs.  I 
lisoun,  n.  Prob.,  trace;  glimpse.  | 


woolen  cloth  with  which  the  yarns  are  grasped  by  a  work¬ 
man.  g  Tin-plate  Manuf.  (1)  The  first  thin  coat  of  tin. 
(2)  A  wirelike  rim  of  tin  left  on  an  edge  of  the  plate  after 
it  is  coated.  See  list  pot. 

4.  A  limit  or  boundary  ;  also,  an  inclosure.  Cf.  lists. 

The  very  list ,  the  very  utmost  bound. 

Of  all  our  fortunes.  Shak. 

5.  A  roll  or  catalogue,  as  of  names  or  items;  a  register, 
inventory,  or  classified  record  or  memorandum  ;  as,  a  list 
of  books  ;  a  tax  list ;  a  price  list  ;  a  list  of  voters  ;  a  list  of 
real  estate  ;  to  be  on  the  sick  list  (primarily  Mil.  &  Nav.). 
Cf.  ACTIVE  LIST,  RETIRED  LIST. 

6.  Agric.  One  of  the  ridges  made  in  listing.  North  Amer. 
Sy  u .  —  List,  roll,  catalogue,  register,  inventory,  sched¬ 
ule.  List,  the  general  term,  denotes  a  simple  series  of 
names,  whether  of  persons  or  of  objects  (as,  a  list  of  articles 
to  be  purchased,  of  guests  to  be  invited);  a  roll  is  esp.  a  list 
of  the  members  of  some  body  (as,  a  class  roll,  a  muster  roily. 
a  catalogue  is  an  ordered,  and  often  detailed,  list  or  roll 
(as,  a  library  catalogue ,  a  college  catalogue ,  a  bookseller’s 
catalogue;  “the  Catalogue  of  Ships  ”  in  the  Iliad);  regis¬ 
ter  emphasizes  the  formal  or  official  character  of  the  docu¬ 
ment  (as,  a  register  of  voters) ;  an  inventory  is  an  itemized 
list  of  articles  on  hand  (as,  an  inventory  of  the  estate  of 
a  deceased  person,  the  annual  inventory  of  a  merchant’s 
stock):  a  schedule  is  esp.  a  list  in  tabular  form  (as,  a 
schedule  of  trains,  of  passenger  rates,  of  courses  offered  in 
a  college).  See  record. 

list  of  the  ear,  lobe  of  the  ear.  Obs. 
list  (list),  a.  Made  of  selvage  or  other  strips  of  cloth, 
usually  woolen  ;  as,  list  slippers,  or  carpet, 
list,  v.  t.  ;  list'ed  ;  list'ing.  [From  list  a  strip.]  1.  To 
put  a  list,  or  border,  on  ;  as,  to  list  a  garment ;  also,  to 
put  on  as  a  list  or  border.  “  The  showery  arch  with  listed 
colors  gay.”  J.  Philips. 

2.  Specif.,  to  cover  with  list,  or  with  strips  of  cloth;  to 
put  list  on  ;  as,  to  list  a  door  ;  to  stripe  as  if  with  list. 

The  tree  that  stood  white-hated  through  the  gloom.  Tennyson. 

3.  To  inclose  as  with  a  rail  or  barriers ;  to  bound.  Obs. 

4.  Carp.  To  cut  away  a  narrow  strip,  as  of  sapwood,  from 
the  edge  of ;  as,  to  list  a  board. 

5.  To  enter  or  enroll  in  a  list  or  catalogue  ;  esp.  •  a  To 

enter  in  an  official  list  or  schedule;  as,  to  list  property 
for  taxation,  b  To  enter  in  a  price  list,  as,  goods  listed 
above  the  market  price,  c  To  engage,  as  a  soldier  ;  to  en¬ 
list.  “  I  will  list  you  for  my  soldier.”  Scott. 

6.  Agric.  a  To  prepare,  as  land,  for  a  crop  by  making 
alternating  beds  and  alleys,  as  in  growing  cotton,  etc.  See 
listing,  n.,  5  a  Southern  U.  S.  b  To  put  (land,  a  field) 
in  maize  with  a  lister.  See  listing.  North  America. 

to  list  a  stock  or  (other)  security,  Slock  Exchange,  to  enter  a 
stock  or  other  security  in  the  list  of  those  officially  ad¬ 
mitted  to  dealings  on  the  exchange  as  having  furnished 
proof  of  legal  existence,  title  to  property,  and  other  essen¬ 
tials  to  good  standing.  The  same  privileges  in  dealings 
are  accorded  to  the  securities  ( unlisted  securities)  not  in¬ 
cluded  in  this  list. 

list,  v.  i.  To  eulist  in  the  army  or  navy, 
list,  v.  i.  ;  pj'et.  list'ed,  Archaic  list;  p.  p.  list'ed  ;  p. 
pr.  t£*  vb.  n.  list'ing.  [ME.  listen ,  lusten ,  to  be  pleasing, 
to  desire,  AS.  lystan  to  be  pleasing,  fr.  fust  pleasure.  See 
lust.]  1.  To  please;  suit;  choose;  like;  desire;  wish; 
incline  (to).  Archaic. 

The  wind  bloweth  where  it  hsteth.  John  iii.  8. 
Them  that  add  to  the  Word  of  God  what  them  listeth.  Hooker 
2.  [Peril,  a  different  word.]  Naut.  To  lean  over  to  one 
side ;  to  careen  ;  — said  of  a  ship  ,  as,  she  lists  to  port. 
Syn.  —  See  tip. 

list,  n.  1.  Pleasure;  joy.  Obs. 

2.  Inclination;  desire;  wish.  Archaic. 

3.  An  inclination  to  one  side;  —  mostly  nautical ;  as,  the 
ship  has  a  list  to  starboard. 

list,  v.  t.  <£  i.  [ME.  listen ,  lusten ,  AS.  hlystan ,  fr.  hlyst 
hearing,  listening.  See  listen.]  To  hearken ;  attend ; 
listen  ;  listen  (to).  Archaic. 

Hs'tel  (ITs'tel),  n.  [F.  listel ,  fr.  It.  listello ,  dim.  fr.  lista 
strip,  list.  C  f.  list  the  edge.]  Arch.  A  list,  or  narrow  fillet. 
See  ionic,  1 1 lust. 

lis'ten  (lls'’u),  v.  i.  ;  lis'tened  (-’nd) ;  lis'ten-ing.  [ME. 
listnen ,  lustnen ,  fr.  listen ,  lusten  (cf.  list  to  listen),  AS. 
hlystan,  fr.  hlyst  hearing  ;  akin  to  OS.  hlust ,  Icel.  hlusta  to 
listen,  hlust  ear,  AS.  hlosnian  to  wait  in  suspense,  OHG. 
hlosen  to  listen,  G.  lauschen ,  Gr.  Khveiv,  and  E.  loud.  See 
loud.]  1.  To  give  close  attention  with  the  purpose  of  hear¬ 
ing  ;  to  give  ear  ;  to  hearken. 

2.  To  give  heed  ;  to  yield  to  advice  or  admonition. 

Listen  to  me,  and  by  me  be  ruled.  Tennyson. 
Syn.  —  See  attend,  hear. 
to  listen  after,  to  take  an  interest  in.  Obs. 

Scholars  listen  after  libraries.  Fuller 

lis'ten,  v.  t.  To  hear  with  attention ;  to  hearken  to.  Archaic. 
lis'ten,  n.  Act  of  listening. 

I  listened,  and  with  each  listen  the  game  grew  clearer.  Kipling. 
lis'ten-ing  (lTs'’n-Tng),  p.  pr.  £-  vb.  n.  of  listen. 
listening  cam,  key,  or  plug,  Telephony ,  a  cam  or  plug  switch 
or  other  device  by  which  an  operator  connects  his  own  re¬ 
ceiver  in  the  circuit  of  a  subscriber.  —  1.  gallery,  Mil.  Min¬ 


ing,  a  gallery  which  is  run  out  from  a  fortification  to  detect 
any  mining  operations  of  a  besieger. 

list'er  (ITs'ter),  n.  1.  One  that  lists  ;  esp.,  one  who  makes 
a  list  or  roll. 

2.  [Cf.  list  a  strip,  border,  prob.  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  furrow  or  the  ridge  of 
earth  along  the  furrow.]  A  double¬ 
moldboard  plow  which  throws  a  deep 
furrow,  and  at  the  same  time 
plants  and  covers  grain,  gen¬ 
erally  Indian  corn, 
or  maize,  in  the  fur¬ 
row.  North  America. 

L  1  s  t  e'r  i-a  n 
(ITs-te'rT-dn),  a. 

Of  or  pert,  to 
Liste  rism. 

1  i  s't  e  r-i  n  e 
(1 T  s'te  r-e  n; 

183), n.  [Aft¬ 
er  Sir  Joseph 
Lister.]  Au 
anti  septic 
solution  con¬ 
taining  ben-  Tricycle  Riding  Lister.  1  Seed  Can  ;  2  Seed 
zoic  and  bo-  ®P°ut ;  3  Subsoiler  ;  4  Covering  Shovels. 

ric  acids,  essential  oils,  etc.  Trade  Name. 

Lls'ter  ism  (-Tz’m),  n.  Surg.  The  systematic  use  of  an 
antiseptic,  as  a  carbolic-acid  spray,  on  the  field  of  opera¬ 
tion,  a  method  formerly  practiced  ; — so  called  from  Sir 


Joseph  (Lord)  Lister,  an  English  surgeon,  who  was  the 
originator  of  the  practice.  See  antiseptic,  a.,  2. 

Lis'ter  ize  (-Iz),  i>.  t.  ;  -ized  (-Izd) ;  -iz'ing  (-Iz'Iug).  Med. 
To  make  antiseptic.  See  Listerism. 
list'ing  (li8'ting),  n.  1.  The  selvage  of  cloth ;  list. 

2.  Carp.  The  sapwood  cut  from  the  edge  of  a  board. 

3.  Mining.  A  plank  lashing. 

4.  Enlistment  ;  enrollment. 

6.  Agric.  a  The  throwing  up  of  the  soil  into  beds  or 
ridges,  on  which  the  seed  is  planted,  —  a  method  adopted 
in  the  culture  of  cotton,  beets,  and  some  garden  crops. 
North  America,  b  The  method  of  planting  corn  (maize) 
by  means  of  a  lister  (which  see).  North  America. 
list'less  (llst'lgs),  a.  [list  desire  -f-  -less.]  Having  no  de¬ 
sire  or  inclination  ;  indifferent ;  heedless  ;  spiritless. 

Benumbed  with  cold,  and  listless  of  their  gain.  Dryi/en. 

I  was  listless,  and  desponding.  Swift. 

Syn.  —  Heedless,  careless,  indifferent,  vacant,  uninter¬ 
ested,  spiritless,  supine,  indolent.  See  languid. 

—  list'less-ly,  arfr.  —  list'less  ness,  n. 
list  price  The  price  named  in  a  schedule  or  announced 
authoritatively. 

lists  (lists),  n.pl.  ;  Rare  in  sing.  [Prob.  fr.  list  a  border, 
confused  with  OF.  &  F.  lice  the  lists,  inclosing  barrier, 
LL.  liciae,  pi.,  perh.  fr.  L.  licium  thread,  girdle  (cf.  drill¬ 
ing  a  fabric).  See  list  border.]  1.  The  barriers  of  a 
tilting  field  ;  hence,  the  field  itself  ;  the  field  or  arena  for 
a  tournament,  or  knightly  combat ;  sometimes,  an  arena 
for  wrestling,  bull  baiting,  or  the  like. 

In  measured  lists  to  toss  the  weighty  lance  Pope. 

2.  Hence,  a  place  of  combat  or  contest ;  an  arena  ;  —  esp. 
in  to  enter  the  lists,  to  join  in  a  contest. 

3.  The  starting  place  of  a  race.  Obs. 

llst'work'  (llst'wfirk'),  n.  Ornamental  embroidery  of 
rough  and  strong  character  made  by  applying  pieces  of 
list,  usually  in  patterns,  to  the  surface  of  cloth, 
lit'a-ny  (llt'd-nT),  n.  ;  pi.  -nies  (-nlz).  [ME.  letanie ,  OF. 
letanie,  F.  litanie,  L.  litania ,  Gr.  Xtraveia,  fr.  Atravevetu 
to  pray,  akin  to  Airecrflai,  XiaaecrOai,  to  pray,  Ac nj  prayer.] 
1.  Reel,  a  In  liturgical  churches,  a  solemn  form  of  sup¬ 
plication,  consisting  of  a  series  of  invocations,  depreca¬ 
tions,  obsecrations,  intercessions,  supplications,  and 
prayers,  in  most  of  which  the  clergy  and  congregation  join, 
the  former  leading  and  the  latter  responding  in  alternate 
sentences  or  clauses,  several  of  the  responses  being  repeated 
a  number  of  times.  A  litany  is  usually  of  a  penitential 
character,  and  though  a  separate  service,  often  said  in  pro¬ 
cession,  it  is  frequently  used  as  a  part  of  the  service  for 
the  day.  See  also  Greater  Litany,  Lesser  Litany. 


Supplications  .  .  .  for  the  appeasing  of  God’s  wrath  were  of 
the  Greek  church  termed  litanies,  and  rogations  of  the  Latin. 

Hooker. 

b  [cop.,  with  The]  More  fully  The  Litany  and  Suffrages. 
The  general  supplication  of  this  form  contained  in  the 
Book  of  Common  Prayer.  As  given  in  the  English  Book 
of  Common  Prayer,  it  was  compiled  in  1544. 

2.  Any  similar  form  of  supplication,  as  in  non-Christian 
worship  ;  also,  a  continued  repetition  or  recounting. 

Litany  of  the  Saints,  R.  C.  Ch a  litany  a  part  of  which  in¬ 
vokes  the  intercession  of  many  of  the  saints.  It  is  the 
most  ancient  and  most  used  litany, 
li'tchi'  (le'che'),  n.  [Chin.  liA  chW.]  1.  The  fruit  of 
Litchi  chinensis  (see  def.  2).  It  has  a  somewhat  aromatic, 
agreeably  flavored  pulp  containing  a  single  seed,  and  in- 


lisp'er,  n.  One  who  lisps. 
Ii8p'ing-ly,  adv.  of  lisping,  p-pr. 
lispound,  lispund,  n.  [LG.  lis- 
punt,  livespunt,  livesch  punt,  lit., 
Livonian  pound.]  A  weight  of 
the  Shetland  and  Orkney  Is¬ 
lands,  Denmark,  Sweden,  etc., 
varying  from  12  to  30  or  more 
pounds  avoirdupois.  Cf.  ship 
pound.  See  weight,  Table 
lispt.  Lisped.  Ref  Sp. 
lies,  lisse  (lYs),  n.  [AS.  liss,  lips. 
See  lithe.]  Release;  remission  ; 
cessation  ;  peace  ;  rest.  Obs.  or 
Scot.  - V  Dial.  Eng. 
liss.  lisse,  <■.  t.  [AS.  liwan.l  To 
free;  relieve;  assuage;  —  of  care 
or  pain.  Obs.  or  Scot. 

Iis3,  lisse,  v.  i.  To  be  relieved  ; 
to  cease.  Obs.  or  Scot. 

Lis  sam-phib'i-a  (lYs'&m-fYb'Y- 
d),  m.  pi.  [NL.  ;  Gr.  Ato-cro? 
smooth  -I-  Amphibia .]  Zool.  In 
some  classifications,  a  prime  di¬ 
vision  of  amphibians  contain¬ 
ing  the  existing  orders;  — con¬ 
trasted  with  Phract amphibia. 
Lis-sau'er’s  col'umn,  Lis-sau'- 
er’s  tract  (l?-sou'5rz).  Anat. 
=  column  of  Lissauer.  See 
COLUMN,  5. 

\)  Usse  (les),  n.  [F.]  A  kind  of 
smooth  gauze,  for  ruchings,  etc. 
||  lisse  (  les),  n.  [F.]  Weaving.  A 


lease.  [lissom.  | 

lis'Ben  (lYs'^n).  Dial.  var.  of| 
Lis  sen-ceph'a-la  (lYe'dn-sCf'd- 
ld),  n.  pi.  [NL.]  A  group  of 
lacental  mammals  having  a 
rain  with  few  or  no  cerebral 
convolutions,  and  including  the 
edentates,  bats,  insectivores,  and 
rodents  (hren 

Lis  so-flag^l-la'ta  (lYs'fi-fllij'g- 
la'td),  n.pl.  [NL.  ;  Gr.  Aurtro? 
smooth  -I-  Flagellata .1  Zool.  A 
division  of  the  flagellate  proto¬ 
zoans  comprising  all  having  no 
collarlike  structure  at  the  oral 
pole;  —  contrasted  witli  Choano- 
fagellata.  —  1  i  s  a  o  -  f  1  a  g'e  1- 
late.  a. 

lis'som  (lYs'wm),  ri.  [E.  dial. 
lissen ,  lisne,  a  cleft  in  a  rock.] 
Dial.  Eng.  1.  A  cleft  in  a  rock. 

2.  A  layer  or  stratum  ;  a  raised 

platform.  [straw  plait.  I 

3.  A  strand  of  rope,  or  a  row  of  | 
lis'some  ness,  n.  See -ness. 
li8-son'e-oid  (lY-sOn'C-oid),  n. 
[Gr.  Aurcro?  smooth  -f  reiv  to 
swim  -f-  -oid.]  Mech.  A  stream 
line  of  least  resistance. 
lis-Bot'ri-chan  (lY-sbt'rY-kdn), 
li88o-trich'i-an  (lYs'6-trYk'Y- 
dn),  a.  Lissotrichous. 

||  lis  sub  ju'di-ce  (lYs  sub  joo'dY- 
se).  [L.J  A  suit  or  case  under 


the  judge,  i.  e.,  not  yet  decided, 
list, w.  [AS .list;  ukintoD.,G., 
&  Icel.  list,  Goth,  lists,  Goth,  lats 
I  know,  and  E.  learn. J  Cun¬ 
ning  ;  craftiness.  Obs. 
list,  7i.  [Cf.  Fries,  lest  loin.] 
The  flank,  as  of  pork.  Dial.  Eng. 
list  (lYst),  a.  (Perh.  akin  to  list 
to  please.]  Agile;  active;  quick. 
Obs.  or  Scot.  4r  Dial.  Eng. 
list,  n.  IAS.  hlyst.  See  list  to 
listen,  listen.]  Flearing;  the 
ear.  Hence  to  have  or  give  list, 
to  give  ear  ;  to  listen.  Obs. 
list'a-ble,  a.  See  -able. 

||  lis  tel 'lo,  n.  [It.]  A  listel.  Obs. 
lis'tend.  Listened.  Ref.  Sp. 
lis^ten-er,  n.  One  who  listens, 
lis'ter.  Obs.  or  dial.  Eng.  var. 
of  leister. 

list'er,  n.  [OF.  listre.  for  litre 
(noin.  case),  L.  lector. J  A  read¬ 
er  ;  a  lector  ;  also,  a  preaching 
friar.  Obs. 

Lis'ter-a  (lYs'tSr-d),  n.  [NL., 
after  Martin  Lister,  English 
physician.]  Syn.  of  Ophrys  b. 
liat'ful,  a.  Attentive.  Obs. 
list'ly,  a.  List.  Dial.  Eng. 
list'ly,  adv.  [AS.  hstehce.] 
Cunningly.  Obs. 
llstne.  +  listen. 
list  pot.  Tin-plate  Manuf.  A 
shallow  pan  containing  a  thin 


layer  of  molten  tin  into  which 

the  edge  of  a  tin  plate  is  dipped 
to  remove  the  list, 
lis'tred,  ?i.  I  See  lestrad.]  See 
measure,  Table. 
list'y,  a.  [Cf.  list  to  please.] 
Lusty  ;  quick.  Obs 
liaure  -f  liser 
lit.  +  light  ;  Lite,  n.  !f  v. 
lit  (lYt).  Var.  of  Lite,  little, 
lit,  pret.  Jr  p.  p.  of  light. 
lit,  ii.  Sf  v.  t.  [Cf.  Icel.  lit r  color, 
dye.]  Dye  ;  stain  ;  dyestuff. 
Obs.  or  Scot  6f  Dial  Eng 
lit.  Abbr.  Liter  ;  literally  ;  lit¬ 
erary  ;  literature, 
lff/a-neu'tl-cal  (lYt'd-nu'tY- 
kdl),  a.  [Gr.  Atrai/evriAO?,  fr. 
Atraueueip  to  pray.]  Pertaining 
to  a  litany.  Rare.  [arge.J 
litarge.  +  lethargy,  lith-| 
li-ta'tion,  n.  [L.  litatio.]  Act 
of  sacrificing  ;  a  sacrifice.  Obs. 
litch.  n.  A  bundle  or  handful, 
as  of  tangled  straws.  Dial.  Eng. 
litch  owl.  Var  of  lich  owl. 
Lit.  D  .lb&r.  Literarum  Doctor 
(L.,  Doctor  of  Literature). 

||  lit7  de  jus  tice'  (le7  d?  zhiis/- 
tes'y  [F.]  Fr  Hist.  Bed  of 
justice;  the  platform  on  which 
the  king  sat  when  he  held  a  for¬ 
mal  session  of  the  French  Par¬ 
liament  ;  also,  the  session  itself. 


food,  foot ;  out,  oil ;  chair  ;  go  ;  sing,  iijk  ;  then,  thin ;  nature,  verdure  (250' :  K  —  ch  :r  G  ich,  uh  (144) ;  t  ,  ‘ ;  zh  _  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Goids. 

Full  explanations  of  Abbreviations.  Ki  r  is.  eto.  lmnedlnielr  precede  the  4  o<  ■  mlary. 
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closed  loosely  in  a  rough  papery  shell  or  exocarp.  It  is  eat¬ 
en  both  fresh  and  dried,  ana  is  often  made  into  preserves. 
2.  [cap.]  Bot.  A  monotypic  genus  of  Chinese  sapinda- 
ceous  trees,  the  species  ( L .  chinensis)  being  often  cultivat¬ 
ed  in  the  Philippines,  India,  and  elsewhere  for  its  fruit, 
lite  (dial,  lit),  a.,  adv.,  die  n.  [AS.  lyt  or  I  cel.  lltt,  adv.] 
Little  ;  small  ;  few.  Obs.  or  Scot.  ds  Dial.  Eng. 

-lite  (-lit).  [Cf.  F.  -lithe.  See  -lith.]  Combining  form 
from  Greek  Ai'0o$,  a  stone ;  —  used  in  naming  minerals, 
rocks,  stone  objects,  etc. 

li'ter,  li'tre  (le'ter),  n.  [F.  litre ,  fr.  litron ,  an  old  meas¬ 
ure,  Gr.  At rpa  a  silver  coin,  a  pound.]  A  measure  of  capac¬ 
ity  in  the  metric  system,  being  a  cubic  decimeter,  equal  to 
61.022  cubic  inches,  or  0.880  imperial  quart,  or  0.908  U.  S. 
dry  quart,  or  1.0567  U.  S.  liquid  quarts.  It  is  equal  in 
volume  to  one  kilo  of  water  at  maximum  density.  See 
METRIC  SYSTEM. 

lit'  er-a-cy  (llt'er-d-sT),  n.  State  of  being  literate, 
llt'er-al  (-&1), a-  [OF.  literal ,  F.  litteral ,  L.  lilteralis ,  li¬ 
teralism  fr.  liltera ,  lilera ,  a  letter.  See  letter.]  1.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  the  “  letter,”  or  the  natural  or  usual  construc¬ 
tion  and  implication  of  a  writing  or  expression  ;  following 
the  ordinary  and  apparent  sense  of  the  words ;  not  allegor¬ 
ical  or  metaphorical ;  as,  the  literal  meaning  of  a  passage  ; 
the  literal  execution  of  a  command. 

2.  Hence  :  a  Literally  so  termed  ;  so  called  without  inac¬ 
curacy  ;  as,  a  literal  transformation  ;  the  literal  destruction 
•f  an  army,  b  True  to  the  fact ;  not  exaggerated  or  em¬ 
bellished  ;  as,  a  literal  description,  c  Giving  a  strict  or 
literal  construction  ;  unimaginative  ;  matter-of-fact ;  —  ap¬ 
plied  to  persons. 

3.  Of  translations,  transcriptions,  etc.,  representing  or 
following  the  letter  or  exact  words  ;  not  free. 

A  middle  course  between  the  rigor  of  literal  translations  and 
the  liberty  of  paraphrasts.  Hooker. 

4.  Of  or  pertaining  to,  consisting  of,  or  expressed  by,  let¬ 
ters,  or  alphabetic  characters  ;  as,  a  literal  error,  as  one  due 
to  a  fault  in  transcription,  printing,  or  the  like  ;  a  literal , 
as  distinguished  from  a  numerical,  notation. 

The  literal  notation  of  numbers  was  known  to  Europeans  be¬ 
fore  the  ciphers.  Johnson. 

5.  Consisting  of  writing  ;  written  ;  as,  a  literal  contract. 

6.  Of  or  pertaining  to  letters  ;  literary  ;  epistolary.  Obs. 
literal  contract,  Law,  a  contract  fully  evidenced  by  writing ; 
—  said  in  Roman  law  of  the  contract  evidenced  by  an  e*- 
pensilation  or  by  syngraphs  or  chirographs.  —  1.  equation, 
Math.,  an  equation  expressing  some  or  all  of  the  Known 
quantities  by  letters ;  —  disting,  from  a  numerical  equation. 

'llt'er-al- ism  (-Tz’m),  n.  Practice  or  theory  of  following 
the  letter,  or  literal  sense,  or  the  tendency  to  adopt  literal 
interpretations;  hence,  Fine  Arts,  extreme  realism  in  por¬ 
trayal.  —  llt'er  al-ist,  n.  —  llt'er-al  is'tic  (-Ts'tTk),  a. 
lit'er  al'i-ty  (-51'T-tT),  n.  ; pi.  -ties  (-tTz).  State  or  quality 
of  being  literal ;  also,  a  literal  meaning  or  interpretation, 
llt'er-al  ize  (llt'er-al-iz),  v.  t.  ;  -ized  (-izd) ;  -iz'ing  (-Iz'- 
Tng).  To  make  literal ;  to  interpret  or  put  in  practice  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  literal  meaning.  —  lit  er  al  !  za'tion  (-T-za'- 
shun  ;  -l-za'-),  n.  —  lit'er-al-iz'er  (-iz'er),  n. 
lit'er-al  ly,  adv.  of  literal.  Esp. :  a  According  to  the 
primary  and  natural  import  of  words ;  not  figuratively  ;  as, 
a  man  and  his  wife  cannot  be  literally  one  flesh  ;  —  often 
used  hyperbolically ;  as,  he  literally  flew.  b  With  close 
adherence  to  words  ;  word  by  word. 

So  wild  .  a  poet  cannot  be  translated  literally.  Dryden. 
lit'er-a-ry  (lYt'er-a-rY),  a.  [L.  litterarius ,  literaHus ,  fr. 
liltera ,  litera ,  a  letter:  cf.  F.  litleraire.  See  letter.] 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  letters,  or  literature  (often  esp. 
belles-lettres) ;  pertaining  to  learning,  esp.  as  transmitted 
by  books  and  writings,  or  learned  men  ;  as,  literary  fame ; 
a  literary  history  ;  literary  conversation. 

2.  Versed  in,  or  acquainted  with,  literature;  occupied 
with  literature  as  a  profession  ;  connected  with  literature 
or  with  men  of  letters ;  as,  a  literary  man. 

In  the  literary  as  well  as  fashionable  world.  Mason. 

3.  =  literal,  a.,  4,  6.  Obs. 

literary  language  or  dialect,  a  language  or  dialect  used  mainly 
•r  characteristically  in  written  expression  and  differing 
more  or  less  in  diction,  idiom,  or  construction  from  the 
vernacular  ;  also,  a  language  having  a  literature.  —  1.  prop¬ 
erty,  property  which  is  constituted  by  the  right  of  an 
author  or  those  who  claim  under  him  to  the  enjoyment 
and  use  of  his  literary  productions  to  the  exclusion  of 
others.  Cf.  copyright. 

llt'er  ate  (-at),  a.  [L.  litteratus ,  literatus.  See  letter.] 

1.  Instructed  in  letters  ;  educated ;  specif.,  able  to  read 
and  write. 

2.  Pertaining  to,  or  learned  in,  literature  ;  literary, 
lit'er-ate,  n.  1.  A  learned  or  literary  person. 

2.  One  who  can  read  and  write. 

3.  Church  of  Eng.  One  admitted  to  holy  orders  without 
having  a  university  degree. 


II  llt  e-ra'tl  (lYt'e-ra'ti),  n.pl.  Men  of  letters.  See  liter¬ 
atus. 

II  lit  e-ra'tlm  (-tTm),  adv.  [LL.,  fr.  L.  liltera ,  litera ,  let¬ 
ter.]  Letter  for  letter. 

llt'er- a' tor  (lYt'er-a'ter),  n.  [L.  lilterator,  literator.  See 
letter.]  1.  A  smatterer  ;  a  sciolist.  Obs. 

2.  A  literary  man,  esp.  a  critic  ;  a  litterateur. 

3.  One  devoted  to  bibliography,  textual  criticism,  etc.  B. 
llt'er  a-ture  (lYt'er-a-^yr),  n.  [F.  lUterature ,  L.  littera- 

tura,  literature! ,  learning,  grammar,  writing,  fr.  liltera , 
litera,  letter.  See  letter.]  1.  Literary  culture ;  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  letters  ;  “  book  knowledge.”  Now  Bare. 

He  [Milton's  father]  had  probably  more  than  common  litera¬ 
ture.  Johnson. 

2  Production  of  literary  work,  esp.  as  an  occupation. 

Literature  is  a  very  bad  crutch,  but  a  very  good  walking  stick. 

Lamb. 

3.  Literary  productions  as  a  collective  body;  specif.  :  a 
The  total  of  preserved  waitings  belonging  to  a  given  lan¬ 
guage  or  people,  b  The  class  or  the  total  of  writings,  as 
of  a  given  country  or  period,  which  is  notable  for  literary- 
form  or  expression,  as  distinguished,  on  the  one  hand,  from 
works  merely  technical  or  erudite,  and,  on  the  other,  from 
journalistic  or  other  ephemeral  literary  writing ;  belles- 
lettres.  c  The  body  of  writings  having  to  do  with  a  given 
subject;  as,  philosophical  literature;  chemical  literature. 

4.  Music.  The  aggregate  of  compositions  for  any  particu¬ 
lar  instrument  or  group  of  instruments  ;  as,  the  literature 
of  the  organ  or  of  the  string  quartet. 

5-  Any  kind  of  printed  matter,  as  advertising  matter. 
Colloq.  or  Cant. 

Syn.  —  Literature,  belles-lettres.  Literature  it  now 
used  chiefly  of  writings  distinguished  by  artistic  form  or 
emotional  appeal ;  as,  "  Literature  consists  of  all  the  books 
.  .  .  where  moral  truth  and  human  passion  are  touched 
with  a  certain  largeness,  sanity,  and  attraction  of  form  ” 
(,/.  Morley) :  “  Such  is  the  matter  of  imaginative  or  artistic 
literature—  this  transcript,  not  of  mere  fact,  but  of  fact  in 
its  infinite  variety,  as  modified  by  human  preference  in  ail 
its  infinitely  varied  forms”  (W.  Pater).  But  the  word  is 
often  applied  to  the  whole  oody  of  writings  on  a  particu¬ 
lar  subject,  without  regard  to  their  literary  excellence. 
Belles-lettres  emphasizes  the  purely  aesthetic  aspects  of 
literature.  See  science. 

II  lit'e-ra'tus  (lYt'e-ra'ti/s),  n. ;  pi.  -ti  (-ti).  [L.  littera¬ 

tus,  literatus.]  A  man  of  letters  ;  an  erudite  or  learned 
person  ;  — chiefly  in/)/. 

Now  we  are  to  consider  that  our  bright  ideal  of  a  literatus  may 
chance  to  be  maimed.  Do  Quinccy. 

Ilth(lTth),  n.  [AS.  lift.  Cf.  limb.]  Archaic  or  Scot,  dr 
Dial.  Eng.  a  A  joint  or  limb  ;  a  member  ;  — often  in  the 
phrase  lith  and  limb,  b  A  division  or  segment,  as  of  an 
orange,  c  A  ring  around  the  base  of  a  cow’s  horn.  Scot. 
-lith  (-ITth).  [Cf.  F.  -lithe.']  A  suffix  from  Greek  At0o9, 
stone.  Cf.  -lite. 

li-thSB'mi-a,  li-the'mi-a  (lY-the'mY-ri),  n.  [NL.  ;  lit  hie  -f- 
-semia.]  Med.  A  condition  in  which  uric  (litliic)  acid  is 
present  in  the  blood.  —  li-thffi'mic,  li-the'mic  (-mTk),  a. 
lith 'an  ode  (lYth'Sn'od),  n.  [litho-  -f-  anode.]  Lead  diox¬ 
ide  in  porous,  coherent  masses,  used  in  storage  batteries, 
lith'arge  (lYth'arj),  n.  [ME.  litarge ,  F.  litharge,  L.  lithar- 
gyrus ,  Gr.  Ai0dpyvpo9,  the  scum  or  foam  of  silver ;  Ai0o9 
stone  -f-  apyupos  silver.  Litharge  is  found  in  silver-bear¬ 
ing  lead  ore.]  A  yellowish  red  substance,  obtained  in  hard 
or  scaly  crystalline  masses  by  heating  lead  moderately  in 
presence  of  air  or  by  calcining  lead  nitrate  or  carbonate. 
It  is  sold  in  the  form  of  flakes  or  powder,  and  is  used  in 
making  flint  glass,  in  glazing  earthenware,  in  preparing 
compounds  of  lead,  in  drying  oils,  etc.  Chemically,  lith¬ 
arge  has  the  same  composition  as  massicot,  both  being  lead 
monoxide,  PbO.  The  difference  between  the  two  is  the 
result  of  the  greater  heat  used  in  making  litharge,  which 
produces  fusion  of  the  oxide. 

lithe  (lith),  a.  ;  lith'er  (lith'er) ;  lith'est.  [AS.  lifte  ten¬ 
der,  mild,  gentle  ;  akin  to  G.  find,  gelind,  OHG.  lindi, 
Icel.  linr,  L.  lentus  flexible,  and  AS.  linnan  to  yield.] 

1.  Mild  ;  calm  ;  gentle  ;  serene  ;  hence,  comfortable  ; 
agreeable.  Obs.  or  Dial. 

2  Capable  of  being  easily  bent ;  pliant ;  flexible  ;  limber; 
as,  the  elephant’s  lithe  proboscis  ;  a  lithe  dancer. 

Syn.  —  See  flexible. 

li-thec'ta-sy  (lY-thgk'td-sY),  n.  [ litho -  -f-  Gr-  fKracru  ex¬ 
tension.]  Surg.  Extraction  of  a  calculus  through  the  di¬ 
lated  neck  of  the  bladder  and  urethra, 
lithe'some  (litb'swm),  a.  [See  lithe,  a. ;  cf.  lissom.] 
Pliant ;  limber ;  flexible  ;  supple  ;  nimble  ;  lissom, 
li'thi  (le'te),  n.  [Araucanian  l Hi,  litre.]  A  poisonous 
Chilean  anacardiaceous  shrub  ( Lithrsea  caustica),  the  hard 
wood  of  which  is  used  in  cabinetwork, 
lith'i-a  (ITth'T-d),  n  [Gr.  Ai'0o9  stone.]  1.  Med.  Lithiasis. 

2.  Chem.  The  oxide  of  lithium.  Li.20,  a  white  crystalline 
substance  obtained  by  burning  lithium  in  oxygen,  by  heat¬ 


ing  lithium  nitrate,  etc.  Salts  of  lithium  were  formerly 
regarded  as  binary  compounds  of  lithia  with  an  acid  ox¬ 
ide  ;  hence  the  phrases  carbonate  of  lithia,  lithia  water, etc. 
li  thi'a  sis  (ll-thi'd-sls),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  Aidi'aais,  fr. 
Ai'0o9  stone.]  Med.  The  formation  of  stony  concretions, 
or  calculi,  in  any  part  of  the  body,  esp.  in  the  bladder  and 
urinary  passages  or  in  the  Meibomian  glands, 
lithia  water.  A  mineral  water  characterized  by  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  lithium  salts,  esp.  the  carbonate  and  bicarbonate, 
lith'ic  (lYth'Yk),  a.  Chem.  Of  or  pert,  to  lithium, 
llth'ic,  a.  [Gr.  Ai0ikos  of  or  belonging  to  stones,  fr.  Ai0o9 
stone.]  1.  Of  or  pert,  to  stone  ;  as,  lit  hie  architecture. 

2.  Med.  Pertaining  to,  or  characterized  by,  the  formation 
of  uric-acid  concretions  (stone)  in  the  bladder  or  other 
parts  of  the  body  ;  as,  lith ic  diathesis, 
lithic  acid,  Med.  Chem.,  uric  acid. 

lith'i-Iy  (-T-fx),  v.  t.  ;  lith'i-fied  (-fid)  ;  lith'i-fy'ing  (-fp- 
Tng).  [litho-  -f-  -fy-]  Geol.  To  consolidate  (sediments, 
etc.)  into  stone.  —  lith  i  fi  ca'tion  (-fY-ka'slmn),  n. 
lith'i-oph'i-lite  (-of'T-lit),  n.  [lithium  -}-  Gr.  <£i'Ao9  friend.] 
Min.  A  pink,  yellow,  or  brown  orthorhombic  mineral, 
commonly  massive.  It  is  a  phosphate  of  lithium  and  man¬ 
ganese  with  a  little  iron,  Li(Mn,Fe)P04.  Cf.  triphylite. 
lith'ite  (ITth'It),  n.  [Gr.  Ai'0o9  stone.]  Aval,  dc  Zodl.  A 
calcareous  concretion,  esp.  one  of  those  in  a  tentaculocyst 
or  lithocyst. 

lith'f  um\lIth'i-?/m),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  At 009  stone  ;—  from 
its  having  been  discovered  in  a  mineral.]  Chem.  A  soft, 
silver-white  metallic  element  of  the  alkali  group,  the 
lightest  metal  known  (sp.  gr.,  0.59).  Symbol,  Li;  at.  wt., 
6.94.  It  occurs  (always  in  combination)  in  several  min¬ 
erals,  as  amblygonite,  petalite,  spodumene,  and  lepidolite, 
and  otherw  ise  widely  disseminated,  though  in  small  quan¬ 
tities,  as  in  many  mineral  waters  and  in  plant  ashes.  Me¬ 
tallic  lithium  is  obtained  by  electrolyzing  the  fused  chlo¬ 
ride.  It  oxidizes  readily  in  air.  Melting  point,  186°  C. 
(367  J  F.).  Chemically,  lithium  resembles  sodium.  Its  salts 
color  flame  red.  Certain  of  its  salts  were  formerly  much 
used  in  medicine  as  a  solvent  for  uric  acid. 
lith'O-  (ITth'o-).  A  combining  form  from  Greek  At'0o?,  stone. 
lith'o-chro  my  (-kro'nri),  n.  [litho-  -f*  Gr.  xpiopa  color 
— |—  1st  -y.]  1.  The  art  of  painting  on  stone. 

2.  =  chromolithography. 

lith'o-cyst  (-sTst),  n.  [litho-  -f-  -cysf.]  Zool.  1.  A  sac 
containing  small  calcareous  concretions  ( lithites ),  found  in 
many  medusae  and  other  invertebrates  and  supposed  to  be 
an  auditory  organ. 

2  Bot.  A  cell  which  includes  a  cystolith.  Bare. 
Li-thod'o-mus  (lY-th5d'o-mws),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  Ai0o66p<>9 
a  mason  ;  Ai0o9  stone 
-f-  6e/x€ip  to  build.] 

Zool.  A  genus  of  elon¬ 
gated  bivalve  shells, 
allied  to  the  true 
mussels  (genus  My- 
/i7w5),  and  remarkable 
for  their  ability  to 
bore  holes  for  shelter 
in  solid  limestone, 
shells,  etc. 

litho-fel'lic  (lYth'6- 
fSl'Yk),  1  it  hole  1- 
lin'ic  (lYth'S-fg-lYn'- 
lk),  a.  [litho-  L.fel, 
fellis,  gall.]  Physiol.  Chem.  Pertaining  to  or  designating 
a  crystalline  organic  acid  resembling  cholic  acid  and  form¬ 
ing  one  of  the  principal  constituents  of  bezoars. 
lith'O-frac'teur'  (-frSk'tfir'),  n.  [F.,  fr.  Gr.  At0o9  stone  + 
L.  frangere,  fractum,  to  break.]  A  blasting  explosive  of 
the  dynamite  class,  consisting  of  nitroglycerin  absorbed  in 
a  mixture  of  kieselgulir,  barium  nitrate,  sulphur,  etc. 
li-thog'e-nous  (lT-thSj'e-nws),  a.  [litho-  -f-  -genous.]  Stone- 
producing,  as  polyps  which  form  corals. 
litll'O-graph  (ITth'o-graf),  v.  t. ;  lith'o-graphed  (-grfcft); 
lith'o-graph'ing.  [litho-  -}-  -graph.]  1.  To  produce, 
copy,  or  portray  by  lithography  ;  as,  to  lithograph  a  paint¬ 
ing  ;  a  lithographed  facsimile. 

2.  To  inscribe,  or  record  by  inscribing,  on  stone.  Rare. 
lith'O-graph,  v.  i.  To  practice  lithography, 
lith'o-graph,  n.  A  print  made  by  lithography, 
li-thog'ra-pher  (lT-th5g'ra-fer),  n.  1.  A  writer  about 
stones.  Obs. 

2.  One  who  lithographs  ;  one  engaged  in  lithography. 
lith'O-grapll'iC  (lYth'o-grSf'Tk)  )  a.  [Cf.  F.  lithographique.] 
iith'O-graph'i-cal  (-T-kal)  I  Of  or  pertaining  to  lithog¬ 
raphy  ;  made  by  lithography  ;  as,  the  lithographic  art  a 
lithographic  picture.  —  lith'O-graph'i-cal-ly,  adv . 
lithographic  limestone  or  stone.  See  lithography. 
li-thog'ra-phy  (lT-th5g'rd-fT),  n.  [litho-  -|-  - graphy :  cf. 
F.  lithographic.]  1.  A  treatise  on  stones  or  rocks.  Obs. 


a  Shell  of  Lithodomus  plumula ,  from 
Panama  ;  l  /  Cavities  bored  by  a  simi¬ 
lar  species  in  Limestone  (6). 


flit'  de  repos'  (le  d5  rC*-po'). 
F.,  bed  of  repose.]  =  chaise 
longue. 

lite.  delight;  elite,  n. ; 

lekt,  list ;  light,  alight. 

Ute  (dial,  lit),  n.  Delay  ;  wait. 
Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng.  —  v.  i.  [Cf. 
Icel.  hRta  to  rely  on.]  To  wait; 
delay  ;  expect  ;  trust ;  relv  or 
count  (on).  Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 
litel  LITTLE. 

litelwhat  litillwhat. 

II  li'tem  li'te  re-sol've-re.  [L.] 
To  settle  dispute  by  dispute  ;  to 
remove  one  difficulty  by  creating 
another.  Adapted  from  Horace 
( Satires ,  II.  iii.  103). 

(|  li'te  pen-den'te.  [L.]  Pend¬ 
ing  the  suit.  [Obs.  | 

llt'er-al,  n.  1.  Literal  meaning.  | 
2.  Print.  A  literal  error. 
Iit'er-al-ne88.  u.  See  -ness. 
lit  er-a'ri-an  (lTt'?r-a'rY-/Tn; 
115),  n.  A  person  devoted  to  lit¬ 
erary  pursuits.  Rare. 
lit'er-a-ri-ly.  adv.  of  literary. 
lit'er-a-ri  ness.  ».  See -ness. 
lit'er-a-ry-iBm(lTt'5r-a-rMz'm), 
n.  See  -ism. 

lit'er-at  ed,  a.  Literate.  Obs. 
lit'er-a'tion  (lYPgr-a'shun),  n. 
[L .  littera,  litera.  letter.]  Rep¬ 
resentation  by  letters, 
llt'er-a-tist  (flt'er-d-ttst),  n.  A 
writer  ;  nn  author.  Rare. 
lit  er-a'to  (-h'to),  n.  [It.  lit¬ 
ter  at  o.]  A  literatus.  Rare. 
lit'er-a-tored.a.  Well  read.  Obs. 


litere.  +  littf.r. 
lit'er-ose  (Ht'Cr-os),  a.  [L.  ht- 
terosus .]  Markedly  literary.  R. 
—  lit  er  os 'i-ty  (-ds'I-tl),  «.  R. 
Iite8.  *1*  lights. 
litestere.  +  litster.  [  Obs.  I 
11th,  n.  [AS.  hi  ip.]  A  slope.  I 
lith.  n.  [Cf.  Icel.  liS.]  A  band 
of  men  ;  also,  succor  ;  help.  Obs. 
lith,  7i.  [Cf.  Icel.  ly&r.]  Peo¬ 
ple  ;  subjects.  Obs. 
lith.  +  LIGHT,  LITHE. 

lith.  lithe.  4*  lieth,  3d  pers. 
sing.  pres,  of  lie,  to  recline. 
Lith,  or  lith.  Abbr.  Lithograph: 
lithographic  ;  lithography  ; 
Lithuanian. 

lith'a-gogue  (lTth'd-g8g),  a. 
[litho-  •+■  -agogue.]  Med.  Having 
the  power  to  remove  calculi.-— 
n.  A  medicine  having,  or  sup¬ 
posed  to  have,  thi6  power, 
li-than'thrax  (lT-than'thr&ks), 
n.  [ litho -  -f  Gr.  ai'0pa£  coal.] 
Mineral  coal  ;  —  opposed  to  xy¬ 
lanthrax,  or  charcoal.  Obs. 
li-thar'gy-rum  (lT-thar'jY-nnn), 
n.  [NL.  See  litharge.]  Old 
Chem.  Litharge, 
lith'ate  (lYth'at),  n.  [ lithic  + 
-ate.]  Med.  Chem.  A  urate. — 
li-that'ic  (ll-th&t'lk),  a. 
lithe.  Var.  of  lith.  |go.  06j*.| 
lithe,  v.  i.  [AS./7<Yg/l]  To  pass  ;| 
lithe, 7).  [From  lithe,  a.]  Calm 
(weather) ;  a  lull.  Obs. 
lithe  (lith),  v.  t.  [AS.  li&ian. 


See  lithe,  a.]  1.  To  make 

lithe  ;  to  relieve  :  smooth  ;  sof¬ 
ten  ;  palliate.  Obs. 

2.  To  thicken,  as  broth.  Obs. 
or  Dial.  Brit. 

lithe  (lith),  v.  t.  4f  i.  [Icel.  hly- 
c5a.  See  listen.]  To  listen  ; 
hearken.  Archaic  or  Dial. 
lithe  (lith),  7i.  4*  v.  t.  Shelter  ; 
a  sheltered  place.  Scot. 
li-thec'to-my  (lY-thPk't0-mT),7j. 
[litho-  -+■  -ectomy.]  Lithotomy, 
lithe'ly,  adv.  of  lithe.  See-LY. 
li-the'mi-a,  li-the'mic.  Vara,  of 

LITH  MIA,  LITH  .EM  IC. 

lithe'ness,  n.  See -ness. 
lith'er  (llth'er),  a.  [AS .  Ip&re 
bad,  wicked.]  Obs.  or  .Scot, 
DiaL  Eng.  1.  Bad  ;  wicked  ; 
false  ;  worthless.  Obs. 

2.  Slothful  ;  lazy. 

3.  Supple  ;  flexible  :  agile. 

—  lith'er-ly,  adv.  Obs.  —  lith'- 
er-neBS,  n.  Obs. 
lith'er,  77.  Sc  v.  t.  Sc  i.  [AS.  li¬ 
ft  ere,  n.]  Sling.  Obs. 
lith'er-ly,  a.  Crafty  :  cunning; 
mischievous  ;  wicked  ;  treach¬ 
erous  ;  lazy.  Obs. 
lithe 'Bome-nesB,  n.  See  -ness. 
lithia  emerald.  Min.  =  hidden- 

ITE.  [LITE.  I 

lithia  mica.  Min.  =  lki*ido-| 
lith  i-as 'tic  (lYth'T-Hs'tYk),  n. 
Affected  with  lithiasis.  Rare. 
lith'i-ate.  d*  lith  ate. 
lith'i-ate  (lYth'Y-at),  v.  t.  a  To 


combine  with  “lithic,”  or  uric, 
acid.  Obs.  b  To  combine  or  im¬ 
pregnate  with  lithia. 
lith'i-on,  7i.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  A  - 

Oeiov,  neut.  of  Ai0eiO9  of  stone; 
—because  discovered  in  the  min¬ 
eral  kingdom.]  Lithia.  Obs. 
lith'less  (lYth'les),  a.  Cheerless; 
comfortless.  .Scot . 
lith'o  (ITth '5),  77.  Sr  a.  Short  for 

LITHOGRAPH.  LITHOGRAPHIC. 

litho-bil'ic  (-bll'Yk ;  -bYl'Yk),  a. 
I  litho-  +  bile.]  Pertaining  to  or 
designating  a  crystalline  acid 
said  to  occur  with  lirhofellic 
acid  in  Oriental  bezoar. 
Li-tho'bi-us  (lY-tho'bY-us),  n. 
[NL.  ;  litho-  4-  Gr.  0tO9  life. ] 
i  Zool.  A  genus  of  chilopod  myri¬ 
apods  having  the  body  com- 
|  posed  of  ninedongand  six  short 
segments,  each  of  which,  ex- 
I  cepting  the  last,  bears  a  pair  of 
I  legs.  There  are  many  species, 
|  usually  brown  in  color,  which 
mostly  live  under  stones  or  logs, 
i  It  is  tne type  of  a  family.  Lith  o- 
bi'i-dae  ’  (lYtlPO-bl'Y-ae). — li- 
tho'bi-oid  (lY-th5'bY-oid),  a. 
lith'o-carp  (lYth'o-karp),  7?. 

;  I  litho-  4-  Gr.  Kapnos  fruit.]  Pa- 
j  leobot.  A  carpolite.  Obs. 
litlPo-ce-no'Bis  (-s?-n5'6Ys),  n. 
[NL.  :  litho-  4-  Gr.  Kev<o<rif  an 
emptying.]  Surg.  The  removal 
from  the  bladder  of  small  pieces 
I  of  calculi  after  lithotrity. 


lith'o-chro  mat'ics  (-krO-mftt'- 
Yks),  lith  o-chro'mics  (-kro'- 
inYks),  77.  [litho-  4-  Gr.  \pmpa 
color.]  =  CHROMOLITHOGRA¬ 
PH  Y. —  lith  o-chro-mat'ic,  lith  - 
o  chro'mic.  a. 

litho-c  h  r  o'm  a-t  o-grap  h'i  c, 
-tog'ra-phy.  [litho-  4-  chroma- 
to-  4-  -graphic,  -graphy.]  = 
CHROMOLITHOGRAPH  IC.  etc. 
lith'o-clast  (lYth'O-kl&st ),  n. 
[litho-  4-  Gr.  kAcif  to  break.]  A 
stone  breaker  ;  a  lithotrite. 
lith'o-claB'ty  (-kl&s'tY),  n.  = 
lithotrity.  — lith/o-clas'tic.  a. 
lith  o-clys'mi-a  (-klYz'mY -a), 

lith'o-clys  my  (-mY),  n.  [NL. 
lithoclysmia ;  litho-  4-  Gr.  *Av- 
071a  a  clyster.]  =  litholysis. 
lith  o- den' dron,  n.  [Gr.  At 06- 
SevSpov  ;  At0o9  stone  4-  Sevbpov 
tree.]  Coral.  Obs. 

Li-tho'des  (lT-tho'dez),  n.  [NL., 
fr.  Gr.  Ai0w8t)9  like  stone.] 
Zool.  A  genus  of  anomuran 
crabs  having  the  body  globular 
and  spiny  and  the  filth  pair  of 
legs  reduced  in  size  and  folded 
in  the  gill  chambers.  They 
live  in  cold  water  toward  the 
poles  or  in  the  deep  sea.  It  is 
the  type  of  a  family,  Li-thod'i- 
dae  (lY-th5d'Y-de ). 
litho-des'ma  (lYth'6-dSs'md), 
n.  [NL.  ;  litho-  4-  Gr.  beer  pa 
bona.]  Zool.  A  small  ehelly 


I  plate  connected  with  the  r>  -  . 
um  in  many  bivalve  shells, 
lith  o-di-al'y-eis.  n.  [NL.;/»7/i<>- 
4-  dialysis.]  a  Litholysis.  b  Li¬ 
thotrity.  —  lith  o-di'a-lyt'ic,  a. 
li-thod'o-mouB  ( lY-thfid'fi-inus), 
I  a.  Zool.  Burrowing  in  rock, 
lith' o-frac 'tor,  n.  [litho-  4-  L. 
tractor  a  breaker.]  A  lithotrite. 
lith  o-gen'e-aiB  (lYth'fl-iPn'f- 

sYs).lith  o-gen'e-8y(-sY),»i.[/jt/<o- 


4-  Gr.  yiveais  origin.generation: 
cf.  F .UthogCndsie.  See  GENESIS.] 
a  The  science  of  the  formation 
of  rocks.  =  PETROGENESIS.  b 
Med.  The  formation  of  calculi. 
—  lith  o-ge-net'ic  (-jc-nPt'Yk),  a. 
lith'o-glyph  (lYth'o-glYf),  «• 
[Gr.  Ai0oyAv<J>ta  ;  Ai0o9  stone  4- 
y\v<f>eiv  to  engrave.]  An  engrav¬ 
ing  on  stone,  esp.  on  a  gem  ; 
an  engraved  stone.  —  li-theg'ly- 
pher  (lY-thOg'lY-ffr),  77.  —  lith  o- 
glyph'ic  (-glYf'Yk),  a.  Sc  n. 
lith  o-glyp 'tic  (-glYp'tlk),  a. 
Lithoglvphic. 

lith' o-glyp 'tics  (-glYp't)ks),  n, 
Gem  engraving, 
lith'o-graf.  li-thog'ra-fer.  lith'- 
o-gra.t.  li-thog'ra-fy.  Litho- 
I  graph,  -pher,  etc.  Ref.  Sp. 
li-thog'ra  phize  (IY-th5g'r«i- 

|  flz),  r.  /.  =  LITHOGRAPH. 

I  lith  o-gra-vnre'  (lYth'fi-grd- 
I  vur'  ;  -gra'vfir).  n.  [litho-  4- 
gravure.]  A  process  of  photo- 
1  engraving  on  stone. 


ale,  senate,  c&re,  Um,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofa ;  ©ve,  fcvent,  €nd,  recent,  maker;  ice,  ill ;  old,  6bey,  orb,  5dd,  s5ft,  connect ;  use,  unite,  firn,  iip,  circus,  menu  ; 

||  Forelcn  Word.  f  Obsolete  Variant  of.  4-  combined  with.  =  equals. 


LITHOID 
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LITTLE 


2.  The  art  or  process  of  putting  writing  or  designs  on 
stone  with  a  greasy  material,  and  of  producing  printed  im¬ 
pressions  therefrom  ;  also,  any  process  based  on  the  same 
principle,  using  zinc,  aluminium,  or  some  other  substance 
instead  of  stone.  Lithography  was  invented  by  Senefelder 
about  17U6.  The  process  depends,  in  the  main,  upon  the 
antipathy  between  grease  and  water,  which  prevents  a 
printing  ink  containing  oil  from  adhering  to  wetted  parts 
of  the  stone  not  covered  by  the  design.  The  stone  used  is 
a  compact,  fine-grained  limestone  of  yellowish  or  grayish 
color,  the  best  variety  of  which  is  found  at  Solenhofen, 
Bavaria,  in  the  Jurassic  system.  The  greasy  material 
for  making  the  design  is  called  lithographic  Ink  or  litho¬ 
graphic  crayon  or  chalk,  according  to  its  consistency ;  it 
contains  tallow,  wax,  soap,  etc.,  with  coloring  matter. 
The  design  may  be  drawn  directly  on  the  stone,  or  may  Ire 
transferred  to  the  stone  from  paper.  The  completed  de¬ 
sign  is  "etched  ”  by  treatment  with  dilute  acid  and  gum 
water,  which  renders  the  fatty  matter  more  nearly  insol¬ 
uble  and  enables  the  blank  portions  to  retain  moisture. 
The  stone  is  then,  after  washing,  ready  for  the  printing 
process.  Owing  to  the  cost  of  good  lithographic  stone, 
the  use  of  substitutes  is  increasing.  See  chromolithoo- 
RAPHY,  PHOTOLITHOGRAPHY,  ALUM INOGRAPH Y,  ZINCOGRAPHY. 
lith'Oid  (llth'oid)  I  a.  [ litho -  +  -oid  :  cf.  Gr.  Aidoei- 
li  thoi'dal  (11-thoi'dal)  (  Sijc.]  Like  a  stone ;  having  a 
stony  structure. 

11  thol'o-gy  (lT-thSl'6-jT),  n.  [ litho -  -f  -logy ;  of .  F.  litholo- 
piV.l  1.  The  science  of  rocks.  See  petrology.  Obsoles. 
2.  Med.  A  treatise  on  calculi. 

—  litho-log'lc  (ltth'o-loj'Tk),  -i-cal  (-1-kal),  a.  —  lith'O- 
log'i  cal-ly,  adv.  —  li-thol'o-glst  (lT-thSl'o-jist),  n. 

11  thol'y  sis  (lT-th81'T-sTs),  n.  [NL.;  litho- + -lysis.]  Med. 
Solution  of  a  calculus  in  the  bladder  by  the  use  of  injections 
or  drugs.  —  llth' O-lyt'iC  (ITth'o-ITt'Tk),  a. 
llth'o  rnarge  (llth'o-miirj),  n.  [ litho -  +  L.  marga  marl.] 
Min.  A  smooth,  compact  variety  of  common  kaolin, 
llth  on  trip'tic  (-Sn-trlp'tTk),  a.  [For  lithonthryptic, 
confused  with  Gr.  TpijSein  to  rub,  grind.]  Med.  Having 
the  quality  of,  or  used  for,  dissolving  or  destroying  stone 
in  the  bladder  or  kidneys.  —  n.  A  lithontriptic  remedy  or 
agent,  as  distilled  water. 

lith'o-phane  (ITth'o-fan), ».  [ litho -  --  Gr.  (ftaivtLv  to  show, 

reveal.]  Porcelain  impressed  with  figures  which  are  made 
distinct  by  transmitted  light,  as  in  a  lampshade.  —  lith'O- 
phan'lc  (-f&n'Tk),  a.  — li  thoph'a-ny  (lT-th5f'a-m),  n. 
lith  O-phy'sa  (lYth'o-fi'sd)  1  n.  [NL.  lithophysa  ;  litho-  -f- 
lith'o  physe  (ITth'o-fIs)  )  Gr.  <f>v<ra  a  flatus,  air  bubble.] 
Petrog.  A  spherulitic  cavity,  often  with  concentric  cham¬ 
bers,  observed  in  some  rhyolitic  lavas.  It  is  supposed  to 
be  produced  by  expanding  gas.— llth7 O-phy'sal  ( -fl'sul),  a. 
llth'o  phyte  (ltth'o-fit),  n.  [litho-  -f-  -phyte.]  1.  A  plant 
or  plantlike  organism  having  a  hard  stony  structure  or 
skeleton,  as  coralline  algte,  corals,  etc.  Obs.  or  II. 

2.  Phytogeog.  A  plant  which  grows  on  the  surface  of  rocks, 
as  a  lichen  ;  — opposed  to  ehasmophyte. 

—  lith'o-phyt'ic  (-fTt'Tk),«.—  litho-phy'tous  (-fi'tfis),  a. 
lith'O-pone  (-pon),  n.  A  mixture  of  zinc  sulphide  and  ba¬ 
rium  sulphate,  prepared  by  precipitation  and  used  exten¬ 
sively  as  a  white  pigment.  It  is  also  used  in  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  linoleum,  rubber  tires,  etc. 

lith'O- scope  (-skop),  n.  [litho-  -f-  -scope.']  Med.  An  in¬ 
strument  for  examining  calculi  in  the  bladder. 

Lith  o  si'i  d®  (  -si'T-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  fr.  Lithosia,  the  typ¬ 
ical  genus,  fr.  Gr.  Ai'0ov  a  stone.]  Zool.  A  large  family 
of  moths  closely  allied  to  the  Arctiidae,  and  by  some  made 
a  subfamily,  called  Lith'O-si  i'n®  (-sT-I'ne),  of  that  group. 
They  are  rather  slender,  with  long  fore  wings  ;  the  larvae  of 
many  feed  on  lichens.  The  footmen  moths  are  examples, 
-li  tho'si  an  (IT -tho'si -dn),  li  tho'si  id  (-id),  a.  £■  n. 

Llth  o-sper'mum  (-spfir'mwm),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  AiOoojrep- 
pov  gromwell ;  Ac'Oo?  stone  -f*  o-neppa  seed.]  Bol.  A  large 
genus  of  North  American  and  African  boraginaceous  plants 
having  regular  tubular  corollas  and  smooth  nutlets.  The 
flowers  are  of  various  colors,  and  are  either  solitary  or 
borne  in  bracted  racemes.  A  red  pigment  is  obtained  from 
the  roots  of  certain  species.  See  puccoon. 
llth'o  sphere  (lith'o-sfer),  n.  [litho-  -f-  sphere.]  The 
solid  part  of  the  earth  ;  —  distinguished  from  hydrosphere 
and  atmosphere. 

Uth'o-tlnt  (-tint),  n.  [litho-  -f-  tint.]  A  kind  of  lithog¬ 
raphy,  no  longer  in  use,  by  which  the  effect  of  a  tinted 
drawing  is  produced,  as  if  made  with  India  ink  ;  also,  a 
picture  produced  by  this  process, 
llth  e-toni'ic  (-tbm'Tk)  )  a.  [Gr.  Aifloro/xiico?  stone-cut- 
lith  o  tom'i  cal  (-T-kdl)  j  ting.]  Pertaining  to,  or  per¬ 
formed  by,  lithotomy. 

11-thot'O-mist  (lT-th5t'o-mTst),  n.  [Cf.  F.  lithotomiste.] 
One  who  performs  the  operation  of  cutting  for  stone  in  the 
bladder,  or  one  who  is  skilled  in  the  operation. 
ll-thot'O  mlze  (-miz),u.  t.  ;  -mized  (-rnlzd) ;  -miz'ino  (-miz'- 
Tng).  Surg.  To  perform  the  operation  of  lithotomy  on. 


Ii-thot'o  my  (lT-th5t'o-niT),  n.  [L.  lithotomia,  Gr.  \l9oto- 
pia.]  Surg.  The  operation  or  art  of  cutting  for  stone  in 
the  bladder. 

lith'o- trite  (ITth'o-trit),  Iith'0-trP  tor  (-tri'ttfr),  n.  [See 
lithotrity. ]  An  instrument  for  performing  lithotrity. 

11  thot'li-ty  (ll-th5t'rl-ti  ;  277),  n.  [litho-  -f  L.  terere , 
tritum ,  to  rub,  grind.  Cf.  lithontriptic.]  Surg.  The 
operation  of  breaking  a  stone  in  the  bladder  into  small 
pieces  capable  of  being  voided.  —  lith'O-trit'ic  (lTth'o- 
trlt'Tk),  a.  —  li-thot'ri-tist  (lT-tli5t'ri-tTst),  n. 
lith'o-type  (ITth'o-tip),  n.  [litho-  -j-  -type.]  1.  A  stereo¬ 
type  plate  made  of  a  composition  of  shellac,  fine  sand,  tar, 
and  linseed  oil ;  also,  that  which  is  printed  from  it. 

2.  An  etched  stone  surface  for  printing,  having  the  design 
in  relief  ;  also,  the  process  of  printing  from  such  a  surface, 
or  that  which  is  printed  from  it. 

3.  A  machine,  with  a  keyboard  like  that  of  a  typewriter, 
for  making  a  lithographic  transfer  sheet.  It  produces  a 
perforated  strip  of  paper  which  controls  the  printing. 

—  lith  o-typ'ic  (-ttp'lk),  a.  —  lith'o-typy  (lTth'6-tip'T ; 

lT-thot'T-pT),  n. 

lith'o-type  (ITth'o-tip),  v.  t.  ;  lith'o-typed  (-tipt) ;  lith'o- 
typ'ing  (-tlyylng).  To  prepare  for  printing  by  lithotype. 
lith 'oils  (lTth'&s),  a.  [Gr.  Ai  9o<;  a  stone.]  Med.  Having 
the  nature  or  composition  of  a  calculus. 

Lith  u-a'ni  an  (ITth'u-a'nT-dn),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to 
Lithuania  or  the  Lithuanians  or  their  language. 

Lith  u  a'ni  an,  n.  1.  A  native,  or  one  of  the  people,  of 
Lithuania.  The  Lithuanians  approach  more  nearly  the 
Teutonic  than  the  Slavic  racial  type,  being  tall,  dolicho¬ 
cephalic,  and  for  the  most  part  blond.  In  religion  they 
are  mainly  Roman  Catholics. 

2.  The  language  of  the  Lithuanians,  one  of  the  most  archaic 
and  highly  inflected  of  the  Indo-European  languages, 
lithu-re'sis  (ITtli'u-re'sTs),  n.  [NL.  ;  litho-  -}-  uresis.] 
Med.  The  passing  of  gravel  in  the  urine, 
li  thu'ri  a  (lT-thu'ri-a),  n.  [NL.  ;  litho-  -f-  -uria.]  Med. 

Excess  of  uric  acid,  or  of  its  salts,  in  the  urine, 
lith'y  (lith'T  ;  ITth'T  ;  277),  a.  [Cf.  ME.  lethy,  and  E.  lithe.] 
Easily  bent ;  pliable. 

lit'i-ga-ble  (ITt'T-gd-bT),  a.  Such  as  can  be  litigated, 
lit'i-gant  (-gant),  a.  [L.  litigans ,  - antis ,  p.  pr.  of  litigare: 
cf.  F.  litigant.  See  litigate.]  Disposed  to  litigate  ;  con¬ 
tending  in  law  ;  engaged  in  a  lawsuit ;  as,  the  parties  liti¬ 
gant.  —  n.  One  engaged  in  a  lawsuit, 
lit'i-gate  (-gat),  v.  t.  ;  lit'i-gat'ed  (-gat'gd) ;  lit'i-gat'ing 
(-gat'Tng).  [L.  litigaius ,  p.  p.  of  litigare  ;  l is,  litis,  dispute, 
lawsuit.]  To  make  the  subject  of  a  lawsuit ;  to  contest  in 
law  ;  to  prosecute  or  defend  by  pleadings,  evidence,  and 
debate  in  a  court ;  as,  to  litigate  a  cause.  Also  fig. 

Whether  it  was  composed  as  early  as  180,  or  as  late  as  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  the  3d  century,  is  still  a  litigated  point.  G.  P.  Fisher. 
litigated  motionj  a  motion  of  which  the  opposing  party  is 
entitled  to  notice  to  give  him  an  opportunity  to  be  heard 
against  it ;  —  opposed  to  ex  parte. 
lit'i  gate,  v.  i.  To  carry  on  a  legal  contest  by  judicial  process, 
lit  i-ga'tion  (-ga'slmn),  n.  [L.  litigalio ,  fr.  litigare  to  dis¬ 
pute,  litigate.]  Act  or  process  of  litigating  ;  a  suit  at  law  ; 
a  judicial  contest ;  also,  fig.,  dispute  ;  discussion, 
lit'i-ga-to-ry  (ITt'T-gd-to-rT),  a.  Pertaining  to,  or  of  the 
nature  of,  litigation. 

li-ti'gi-os'i-ty  (lT-tTj'T-5s'T-tT),  n.  Quality  or  state  of  be¬ 
ing  litigious.  Chiefly  Civil  Law. 

li  ti'gious  (lT-ttj'as),  a.  [L.  litigiosus ,  fr.  litigium  dispute, 
quarrel,  fr.  litigare:  cf.  F.  litigieux.  See  litigate.]  1.  In¬ 
clined  to  judicial  contest ;  given  to  the  practice  of  contend¬ 
ing  in  law  ;  quarrelsome  ;  contentious  ;  fond  of  litigation. 
Soldiers  find  wars,  and  lawyers  find  out  still 
Litigious  men,  who  quarrels  move.  Donne. 

2.  Subject  to  contention  ;  disputable  ;  controvertible.  Obs. 
3-  Subject  to,  or  involved  in,  dispute  at  law  ;  involved,  or 
liable  to  be  involved,  in  a  lawsuit.  In  the  Civil  law  said 
esp.  of  property  involved  in  litigation,  and  therefore  not 
alienable.  Cf.  litiscontestation. 

4.  Of  or  pertaining  to  litigation. 

Syn.  —  See  belligerent. 

li'tls-con-test'  (li'tis-ktfn-tgst'),  v.  t.  [See  litiscontesta¬ 
tion.]  Scots  Laic.  To  bring  to  litiscontestation, 
li  tls-con  tes-ta'tion  (rkbn'tgs-ta'shwn),  v.  Usually,  as 
used  of  Roman  law,  in  the  Latin  form,  li'tis  con'tes-ta'- 
tl-o  (11'tTs  k5n/t8s-ta'shT-o).  [L.  litis  contestatio.  See 
litigate  ;  contest.]  Roman  &  Civil  Law.  The  act  or 
the  stage  of  proceedings  by  or  at  which  an  action  is  legally 
begun.  At  Roman  law,  under  the  formulary  procedure, 
the  litis  contestatio  was  the  last  act  in  jure,  i.  e.,  before  the 
cause  was  sent  to  the  judex  by  the  pnetor ;  later,  under 
the  extraordinary  procedure,  it  was  fixed  at  some  point  in, 
or  prior  to,  the  course  of  the  pleadings.  Its  effect  was,  in 
part,  to  prevent  the  bringing  of  another  action  for  the 
same  cause,  and  to  merge  the  rights  of  the  parties  in  a 
new  obligation  of  the  parties  to  abide  the  result  of  the 
action.  In  Scots  Law  litiscontestation  was  formerly  not 


effected  until  an  act  had  been  extracted  admitting  the  libel 
or  defenses  to  proof,  but  it  is  now  brought  about  by  lodg¬ 
ing  defenses.  —  li  tis-con  tes-ta'tlon-al  (-al),  a. 
lit  mus  (ltt'mws),  n.  [D.  lakmoes  ;  lak  lacquer  -f-  moes  a 
thick  preparation  of  fruit,  pap,  prob.  akin  to  E.  meat.  See 
lac  a  resinous  substance.]  Chem.  A  dyestuff  obtained 
from  certain  lichens  ( Roccella  tinctoria ,  Lecanoratartarea, 
etc.)  by  exposure  to  the  air  in  presence  of  ammonia,  po¬ 
tassium  carbonate,  etc.  It  appears  in  commerce  as  a  blue 
amorphous  lumpy  mass  containing  chalk  or  gypsum.  Its 
essential  coloring  matter  is  a  red  organic  acid,  forming 
blue  salts,  and  related  to  orcein.  It  is  turned  red  by  acids 
and  restored  to  its  blue  color  by  alkalies, 
litmus  paper.  Chem.  Unsized  paper  saturated  with  lit¬ 
mus,  —  used  in  testing  for  acids  or  alkalies. 

11'tO-tes  (li'to-tez ;  ITt'o-),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  Aitot^Sj  from 
Aitov  plain,  simple.]  Rhet.  A  diminution  or  softening  of 
expression  to  avoid  censure  or  increase  the  effect  by  moder¬ 
ation  shown  in  understatement ;  the  expression  of  a  strong 
affirmative  merely  by  the  negative  of  its  opposite  ;  as,  “a 
citizen  of  no  mean  city,”  that  is,  of  an  illustrious  city, 
lit'ter  (lft'er),  n.  [F.  litiere ,  LL.  lectaria ,  fr.  L.  leclus  bed. 
See  lie  to  be  prostrated ;  cf.  coverlet.]  1.  A  bed.  Obs. 

2.  A  couch  with  shafts,  usually  covered  and  provided  w  ith 
curtains,  used  for  carrying  passengers.  The  use  of  litters, 
esp.  as  a  conveyance  for  persons  of  note,  prevailed  in  Eu¬ 
rope  until  recent  times. 

3.  A  bed  or  stretcher  so  arranged  with  poles  at  the  sides 
that  a  person,  esp.  a  sick  or  wounded  person,  may  be  easily 
carried  in  or  on  it,  either  by  men  or  beasts  of  burden. 

There  is  a  litter  ready  ;  lay  him  in  ’t.  Sheik. 

4.  Straw,  hay,  etc.,  used  as  bedding,  formerly  for  man  or 
beast,  but  now  only  for  animals,  or  for  other  uses,  as  for  a 
thatch,  or  a  covering  for  plants  ;  also,  something  like  such 
bedding  ;  as,  the  litter  of  leaves  on  the  ground. 

To  crouch  in  litter  of  your  stable  planks.  Shak. 

5.  Specif.,  Forestry ,  the  upper,  only  slightly  decomposed 
portion  of  the  forest  floor,  under  which  lies  the  humus. 

6.  Things  lying  scattered  about  in  a  manner  indicating 
slovenliness  ;  scattered  rubbish. 

7-  Disorder  or  untidiness  resulting  from  rubbish,  or  from 
things  lying  about ;  as,  a  room  in  a  state  of  litter. 

8-  The  young  brought  forth  at  one  time  by  a  sow  or  other 
multiparous  animal,  taken  collectively.  Also  fig. 

Reflect  upon  that  numerous  litter  of  strange,  senseless  opinions 
that  crawl  about  the  world.  South. 

9.  Act  of  giving  birth  to  a  litter.  Obs. 
lit'ter  (lft'er),  r.  /. ;  lit'tered  (-erd)  ;  lit'ter-ing.  1.  To 
supply  with  litter,  as  cattle  ;  to  cover  with  litter,  as  the 
floor  of  a  stall.  ”  "Well  littered  was  the  floor.”  Dryden. 

2.  To  put  into  a  confused  or  disordered  condition ;  to  strew 
with  scattered  articles  ;  as,  to  litter  a  room. 

The  room  with  volumes  littered  round.  Swift. 

3.  To  give  birth  to  ;  to  bear  a  litter  of  ;  —  said,  primarily, 
of  brutes  ;  contemptuously,  of  human  beings. 

The  son  that  she  did  litter  here, 

A  freckled  whelp  hagborn.  Shak. 

lit'ter,  v.  i.  1.  To  be  Supplied  with  litter  as  bedding  ;  to 
sleep  or  make  one’s  bed  in  litter.  Rare. 

2.  To  produce  a  litter,  or  young. 

A  desert  .  .  .  where  the  ahe-wolf  still  littered.  Macaulay. 

I!  lit't^'ra'teur'  (le'ta'ra/tflr'),  w.  [F.]  One  who  occupies 
himself  with  literature  ;  a  literary  man  ;  a  literatus, 
lit'ter  jr  (Ht'er-T),  a.  Covered  or  encumbered  with  litter  ; 

consisting  of  or  constituting  litter, 
llt'tle  (ITt'T),  a.;  lit'tler  (-ler) ;  lit'tlest  :  both  chiefly 
dial,  or  familiar,  comparison  being  regularly  made  by  less 
or  lesser,  least,  except  in  some  special  applications.  [ME. 
litel,  Intel ,  AS.  lytel ;  akin  to  AS.  lyt,  OS.  luttil ,  D.  luttel , 
LG.  liitt,  OHG.  luzzil ,  MHG.  lutzel  ;  and  peril,  to  AS.  lytig 
deceitful,  lot  deceit,  Goth,  liuts  deceitful,  luton  to  deceive, 
and  E.  lout  to  bend,  bow  ;  but  not  to  I  cel.  lit  ill  little,  Sw. 
liter,  Dan.  liden ,  lille,  Goth,  leitils ,  w’hich  have  a  different 
root  vowel.]  1.  Small  in  size  or  extent;  diminutive;  — 
the  opposite  of  big,  large ,  or  great ;  as,  a  little  body ;  a  little 
animal ;  a  little  hill ;  a  little  distance  ;  a  little  child. 

lie  sought  to  see  Jesus  who  he  was  ;  and  could  not  for  the  press, 
because  he  was  little  of  stature.  Luke  xix.  3. 

2.  Short  in  duration;  brief  ;  as,  &  little  Bleep  ;  a  little  time. 

3.  Small  in  quantity,  amount,  or  degree  ;  not  much ;  as, 
a  little  food  ;  a  little  air  or  water  ;  little  hope. 

4.  Small  in  dignity,  power,  importance,  or  scope ;  not 
great ;  as,  the  little  farmers,  those  farming  on  a  small 
scale  ;  —  now  less  commonly  applied  to  persons. 

When  thou  wast  little  in  thine  own  sight.  1  Sam  xv.  17. 

5.  Small  in  force  or  efficiency;  not  strong;  weak;  slight; 
inconsiderable ;  as,  little  attention,  effort,  or  care. 

6.  Specif.  :  a  Small  in  a  way  that  excites  amusement,  sar¬ 
casm,  etc.  ;  as,  I  knowhis/?We  scheme  and  her  little  ways, 
b  Small  in  extent  of  views  or  sympathies  ;  narrow  ;  shal¬ 
low  ;  mean  ;  illiberal ;  as,  men  of  little  natures. 

7.  =  few.  Obs. 

Syn,  —  See  small. 


Uth'o-labe  (lnh'C-lab),  n. 
[litho-  +  Gr.  \ap0dveiv,  Aa- 
to  seize.]  An  instrument 
formerly  used  in  lithotrity. 
Uth'®-la-pax  y  (llth'o-la-p&k'- 
st ;  lT-thol'a-),  n.  [ litho -  4-  Gr. 
A*7ra£iy  evacuation.]  Surg. 
The  operation  of  rapid  lithotrity 
with  kmnedinte  removal  of  the 
fragments  of  calculus, 
li-thol'ft-trv  (lY-thfil'a-trY),  n. 
[litho-  +  - latry .]  Worship  of 
stones.— 11- thol'a-trous  (-tr«s),n. 
U-tho'le-ln  (lT-tho'ie-Yn),  n. 
[litho-  -f  2d  -ol.]  An  oily  liquid 
derived  from  petroleum,  used 
as  an  antiseptic  in  skin  diseases. 
Uth'o-lyte,  n.  [litho-  -f  -lyte.] 
Med.  An  instrument  for  convey¬ 
ing  solvents  of  calculi  into  the 
bladder. 

llth'o  man  cy  (lYth'o-m&nM), 
n.  [ litho -  +  -money.]  Divina¬ 
tion  by  means  of  stones,  as  by 
meteorites. 

lith/o-ne-phri'tis,  v.  [NL.  ; 
litho-  4-  nephritis.]  Med.  Calcu¬ 
lous  nephritis. 

llth  o-ne-phrot'o-my,  u.  [litho- 
-f  nephrotomy.]  Surg.  Operation 
of  removing  a  renal  calculus  by 
incision  into  the  kidney, 
lith  on-thrip'tic,  -thryp'tic 
(lYth'Un-thrTp'tYk),  a.  Sf  n. 
[litho-  4-  Gr.  Opvnre iv  to  crush: 
cf.  F.  IxthantrxptUfue.  Cf.  lith- 


ONTRIPTIC.]  =  LITHONTRIPTIC. 

llth  on-trl' bon,  ».  [NL.,  prob. 
fr  Or.  \i0ov  Tpiflov  that  which 
rubs  down  stone.]  A  lithontrip- 
tic.  Ohs.  [ triptic.  Obs.  or  R.  I 
lith  on-trip'ti-cal,  a.  Lithon-I 
lith  on-trip 'ti-con,  n.  [NL.]  A 
lithontriptic.  Obs.  [ritist.I 
lith  on-trip'tist.  n.  =  i.ithot-I 
lith'on-trip'tor,  n.  Surg.  = 
LITH  OTRITE. 

lith  o-pae'di-on.-pe'di-on  dYth'- 
fi-pe'ifY-Sn),  -pae'di-um.  -pe'di- 
um  (-<7m),  u.  (NL. ,  litho-  4-  Or. 
naiSiov,  dim.  of  7rai6o?, 

child.]  Med.  A  fetus  calcified 
in  the  body  of  the  mother, 
li-thoph'a^gous  (lY-th5f'd-g»s), 
a.  [htho-  4-  Gr.  <t>ayeiv  to  eat.] 
a  Swallowing  stones  or  gravel, 
as  many  birds,  b  Burrowing  in 
rock,  as  some  mollusks. 
Li-thoph'a-gns.  n.  [NL.]  Zool- 
Svn.of  Lithodomus. 
li-thoph'i-lous  ( lT-th5f 'Y-l?7s),  a. 
[litho-  4-  -),hilous.]  Bot.  Grow¬ 
ing  in  stony  places, 
lith'o-phone  (1Y th'o-f on),  n. 
[litho-  4-  -phone.]  Med.  An  in¬ 
strument  for  detecting  calculi 
by  the  sound  when  struck 
lith^-phos'phor.  w.  [litho-  + 
])ho#pn<>r.\  A  stone  that  becomes 
phosphorescent  by  heat.  Obs.  or 
R.  —  lith  o-phos-phor'ic  (-f5s- 
fbr'Yk ),  a.  Obs.  or  R. 


lith  o-pho-tog'ra-phy,  n.  [litho- 
4-  photography.]  =  photoli¬ 
thography. 

lith  o-phthi'sis  (lYth'fi-thl'sYsp 
//.  [NL.;  litho-  4* phthisis.]  Med. 
Phthisis  accompanied  by  forma¬ 
tion  of  calcareous  concretions  in 
the  lungs  or  bronchial  tubes, 
lith'o-phyl,  lith'o-phyll  (lYth'- 
o-fll),  n.  [htho-  -f  Gr.  <l>v AAop 
a  leaf.]  A  fossil  leaf  or  impres¬ 
sion  oi  a  leaf. 

lith'o-8perm,  n.  A  plant  of  the 
genus  Lithospermum. 
lith  o-sper'mon  (lYth'fi-spflr'- 
m8n),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  Ai0o- 
(jneopcv  ]  The  gromwell. 
lith  o-sper'mous  (-m»7s),  a.  [See 
Lithospermum.]  Bot.  Having 
hard  stonelike  seeds  or  fruits.  R. 
Lith  o-stro'tos  <  lYth'fi-strO'tOs) 
D.  Rib. 

lith'o-tome  (lYth'o-tom),  n.  [Gr. 
Ai^oto/jo?  cutting  stones  ;  Ai&k 
stone  4-  repvciv  to  cut:  cf.  F. 
lithotome.]  1.  A  stone  so  formed 
as  to  appear  as  if  cut  by  art. 

2.  Surg.  =  cystotome  a. 
lith  o-tre'sis Ltre'sYs), n.  [NL.; 
litho -  +  Gr.  rpr)<rt9  perforation.] 
Act  of  perforating  a  calculus, 
lith'o-trip  sy  (lYth'o-trYp'sY), 
n.  [htho-  4-  Gr.  Tpi/3eip  to  rub, 
grind.]  Surg.  =  lithotrity. 
lith  o- trip'tic  (-trYp'tYk),  a.  Sc 


V.  =  lithontriptic. 
lith'o-trip  tist  ( I  ith'o-trYp/- 
tlst),  n.  =  litiiotrjtist. 
lith  o-fcrip 'ton  (-trYp'tOn),  n. 
[NL-]  A  lithontriptic. 
lith'o-trip  tor  (-tdr),  n.  Surg.  = 
lithotrite 

li-thox'yl.  li-thox'yle  (lY-th5k'- 
sYl),  li-thox'y-lite  (lY-thOk'sY- 
lTt),  n.  [litho-  4-  Gr  £vAop 
wood.J  Petrified  wood, 
liths'man  ( llths'mdn),  u.  [AS 
liSsmann ,  of  Scand.  origin  ;  cf. 
Icel.  li&sma&r,  prop.,  man  of 
the  host.]  A  sailor  m  the  navy 
under  the  Danish  kings  of  Eng¬ 
land.  Orf.  E.  £>. 

Lith  u-an'ic  (lYth'fl-an'Yk)  = 
Lithuanian. 

Lit.  Hum  Abbr.  Litterm  hu- 
maniores  (L.,  the  humanities), 
lith'wort'  ( l!th'wftrt/).  n.  [AS. 
liSwyrt.]  The  dwarf  elder  of 
Europe.  Obs. 

lithy  tree  (llth'Y;  lTth'Y).  a  The 
European  wayfaring  tree  ;  —  so 
named  from  fts  tough  and  flexi¬ 
ble  stem  b  The  lithi. 

II  li'ti,  nM  pi  ofLiTUs. 
lPti-con'tes-ta'tion  (Il'tY-),  n. 
=  litiscontestation.  Rare. 
lit'i-ga^ordYt'T-ga'tSrbn  [L  ] 
One  who  litigates, 
li-ti'giona-ly,  adv.  of  litigious. 
li-ti'gious-ne8S,  »•  See -ness. 
litillwhat,  n.  Somewhat.  Obs 


litilmele,  adv.  [See  little  ; 
-meal.]  Little  by  little.  Obs. 
Li-ti'o-pa  (lY-tI'i5-pd),  n.  [NL.; 
Gr  Ait 6?  plain,  simple  4-  onrj 
opening,  hole.]  Zool.  A  genus 
of  small  tasnioglossate  gastro¬ 
pods  having  a  conical  shell  with 
a  smooth  aperture  and  a  trun¬ 
cated  columella.  They  live  on 
sargassum  weed,  suspended  by  a 
long  filament. 

lit'i.  Little.  Ref.  Sp.  [little.  I 
litle.  Obs.  or  dial.  Eng.  var.  of  | 
lit'lum.  adv.  [AS.  TQtlum.  prop., 
dat.  pi.  of  lytel  little.]  Little  by 
little.  Obs. 

litmus  milk.  Bacteriol  Milk 
colored  with  litmus. 

Li  top-ter'na  (lPtSp-tQr'na),  n. 
[NL.;  Gr.  Aito<?  smooth  4-  wrep- 
va  heel.l  Paleon.  The  suborder 
of  ungulates  constituted  by  the 

Senus  J/«craMr/<e?if'a(whichsee). 

-tram'e-ter  (lY-tr&m'(?-t5r),  n. 
[Gr.  AiVpa  a  silver  coin,  also  a 
pound  4-  -meter.  See  liter.] 
An  instrument  for  ascertaining 
the  specific  gravity  of  liquids, 
li'tre  (le'tra).  Var.  of  lithi. 
li'tre(le't?r).  Var.  of  liter. 
lit'ster  ( lYt'st?r),  n.  [lit  to  dye 
4-  -sfer.]  A  dyer.  Obs.  or  Dial. 
litt.  Abbr.  Litterateur. 

Litt.  B  Abbr.  Litterarum  Bac- 
calaureus  (L.,  Bachelor  of  Let¬ 
ters). 


Litt.  D.  Abbr.  Litterarum  Doc¬ 
tor  ( L.,  Doctor  of  Letters), 
litte.  +  lit,  lite,  little, 
lit 'ten,  v.  i.  [From  lite  little.] 
To  become  few.  Obs. 
iit'ten,  v.  i.  [Cf.  Icel.  Ufa  to 
look.]  To  rely  (on).  Obs. 
Iit'ten  (lYt'<?n),  n.  [AS.  lictun. 
See  lich  body;  town.]  A 
churchyard  or  cemetery.  Obs 
or  Dial.  Eng 

Iit'ten,  f>.  a.  Lighted.  Rare. 

I|  lit'te-ra  ca^ni'na  (lYt'f-rd 
kd-nl'na).  [L.]  =  dog’s  let¬ 
ter. 

lit'ter*  clau's*  (lYt'$-re 
16'ze).  [LL.]  Lrttc.Close  writs. 
I)  lit'te  r*  di-vi'n*  (dY-vl'ne). 
[L.]  The  divine  letters,  or  learn¬ 
ing  ;  hence,  divinity;  theolocy. 
||  lit'te  r*  hu-ma  ni-o'res  (hfl- 
m&n  Y45'rez  ;  201).  [L.]  The 

humaner  or  politer  letters,  or 
learning.  See  humanity,  n.,  3. 
lit' ter- al.  +  literal,  littoral. 
lit'te-ra  scrip'ta  ma'net.  [L.] 
be  written  letter  remains. 

||  lit't^  ra  trice'  (le'ta'raqres'), 
w.  [F.]  A  literary  woman.  Rare. 
littillaike.  n.  [Cf.  Icel.  suffix 
-i leikr ,  -leiki.]  Littleness.  Obs. 
Litt.  L.  Abbr.  Litterarum  Li- 
centiatus  (L.,  Licentiate  in  Let¬ 
ters). 

llt'tle.  v.  t.  Sri.  [AS.  lytlian] 
To  make,  or  to  become,  little  ; 
to  diminish  ;  belittle.  Obs. 


food,  ftfot ;  out,  oil ;  chair  ;  go  ;  sing,  iqk  ;  then,  thin;  nature,  verdure  (250) ;  K  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144) ;  boN  ;  yet ;  7.h  —  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Guide. 
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little  auk,  the  rotche.  —  L.  Bear.  Astron.  =  Ursa  Minor.  —  1.  I 
bittern,  any  bittern  of  the  genus  A rdetta, esp.  the  European 
species.  See  bittern.  —  1.  blue  heron.  See  heron.—  L.  Book  I 
of  the  Covenant,  Bib.,  in  the  analysis  of  the  Pentateuch, 
the  section  Exodus  xxxiv.  11-26,  regarded  as  containing  a 
brief  summary  of  the  covenant. —  1.  brain,  Anat .,  the  cere¬ 
bellum.— 1.  cassino,  Card  Playing ,  in  the  game  of  cassino, 
the  two  of  spades,  which  counts  one.  —  1.  chief  hare,  the  pika 
(Ochotona  princeps)  of  the  northern  Rocky  Mountains, 
Alaska,  etc.  See  pika,  Illust,  —  L.  Christmas.  Epiphany.  Dial. 

—  L.  Church  around  the  Corner,  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church  of  the  Transfiguration  in  New  York  City,  on  2§th 
street  near  Fifth  Avenue ;  —  so  called  from  the  remark  of 
the  rector  of  another  church,  who,  refusing  to  read  the 
burial  service  over  the  body  of  an  actor, directed  the  friends 
to  this  church  as  “  a  little  church  around  the  corner  where 
they  did  that  sort  of  thing.”  —  L.  Comedy,  Miss  Catharine 
Horneck,afterw'ard  Mrs.  Bunbury,the  sister  of  the  Jessamy 
Bride  and  a  friend  of  Goldsmith.  —  L.  Corporal,  Napoleon  ; 

—  so  called  by  his  soldiers  after  the  battle  of  Lodi  (1796), 
on  account  of  his  juvenile  appearance  and  low  stature.  — 
L.  Dipper.  Astron.  See  dipper.  —  L.  Domesday.  See  Domes¬ 
day.— L.  Dor'rit  (dfir'Tt),  Amy  Dorrit,  the  heroine  of  the 
novel  of  this  name  by  Dickens.  She  is  the  daughter  of  a 
prisoner  for  debt  in  the  Marshalsea  Prison,  where  she  is 
born  and  brought  up.  She  devotes  herself  unselfishly  to 
the  support  and  protection  of  her  weak  and  selfish  father. 

—  L.  Dutchmen.  Painting ,  a  group  of  masters  of  the  second 
and  lower  ranks  in  Holland,  the  name  signifying  a  certain 
inferiority  as  well  as  diminutiveness  of  their  works.  Ge¬ 
rard  Dou,  Adriaan  van  Ostade,  Terburg,  Jan  Steen,  are 
classed  among  the  Little  Dutchmen.  Cf.  Little  Masters. 

—  L.  Egypt,  the  imaginary  country  which  the  gypsy  hordes 
that  entered  Europe  in  the  15tli  century,  adopting  the 
widespread  mistaken  belief  as  to  their  origin,  invented  as 
their  home.  They  gave  themselves  out  to  be  pilgrims  to 
Rome  on  account  of  apostasy,  and  their  chiefs  posed  as 
kings,  dukes,  counts,  lords,  etc.,  of  this  country.  — L. 
Em'’ly  (gm'll),  the  niece  and  adopted  daughter  of  Mi*.  Peg- 
gotty  in  Dickens’s  “  David  Copperfield.”  She  is  betrothed 
to  her  cousin  Ham,  but  seduced  by  Steerforth.  —  1.  end, 
Mach.,  the  end  of  a  connecting  rod  containing  the  bearing 
for  the  crosshead  pin.  W.  C.  Unwin.  —  L.  Englander,  an 
Englishman  opposed  to  territorial  expansion  of  the  Brit¬ 
ish  empire.  See  anti-imperialism.  Hence,  L.  Eng'land-ism 
(Tipgldn-dTz’m).  —  L.  E'va  (e'vd),  in  Mrs.  Stowe’s  “Uncle 
Tom’s  Cabin,”  the  little  daughter  of  Mr.  St. Clare,  a  wealthy 
gentleman  of  Louisiana.  She  is  a  pet  of  Uncle  Tom,  who 
rescues  her  from  drowning,  and  her  early  death  is  a  pa¬ 
thetic  feature  of  the  story.— 1.  finger,  the  fourth  and 
smallest  finger  of  the  hand.—  L.  Fox.  Astron.  =  V ulpecula. 

—  L.  Genesis.  =  Book  of  Jubilees.  See  Apocrypha.  —  L. 
Giant,  Stephen  A.  Douglas  (1813-61);  —  so  nicknamed  in 
allusion  to  his  small  size  and  great  intellectual  powers.  — 
1.  glebe,  the  European  dabchick.  — 1.  go.  a  A  private  ille¬ 
gal  lottery.  Ohs.  or  Hist,  b  Eng.  Utiiversities.  A  public 
examination  about  the  middle  of  the  course,  less  strict 
and  important  than  the  final  one  ;  —  called  also  smalls.  Cf. 
great  go.  Slang.  —  1.  guillemot,  the  rotche.  Local ,  Eng.  — 
1.  gull,  a  European  black-headed  gull  ( Larus  minutus),  the 
smallest  of  the  true  gulls.  It  is  about  eleven  inches  long. 

—  1.  habit.  East.  Ch .,  the  dress  of  ordinary  monks  who  have 
passed  through  the  novitiate.  —  L.  Horse.  Astron.  —  Equu- 
leus.  — 1.  hours,  R.  C.  Ch.,  the  offices  of  prime,  tierce,  sext, 
and  nones.  Vespers  and  complin  are  sometimes  included. 

—  1.  house  fly,  either  of  two  small  dipterous  flies  ( Honialoy - 
mia  canicularis  or  H.  brevis)  which  are  frequently  found 
in  houses.  They  breed  in  decaying  vegetable  matter  and 
manure.  —  L.  Hungary.  Italy,  etc.,  the  Hungarian,  Italian, 
etc.,  quarter  in  a  city ;  —  so  called  in  various  cities  of  the 
United  States.  Collog.  —  L.  John,  a  lieutenant  of  Robin 
Hood,  of  great  strength  and  of  great  skill  in  archery.  His 
surname  is  traditionally  said  to  have  been  Nailor.  —  1.  king, 
a  The  European  wren,  b  A  kinglet.  —  L.  Mac  (m5k),  Gen¬ 
eral  George  B.  McClellan  (1826-85),  who  was  short  in  stat¬ 
ure  ;  —  affectionately  so  called  by  his  soldiers.  —  L.  Magi¬ 
cian,  President  Van  Buren  (1782-1862);  — so  called  in  allusion 
to  his  political  sagacity  and  talents.  —  1.  magpie,  the  mag¬ 
pie  lark.  — 1.  master,  a  subcontractor,  as  in  tailoring,  or  a 
manufacturer  working  as  a  journeyman.  Eng.—  L.  Masters, 
a  group  of  German  engravers  of  the  16th  century  distin¬ 
guished  for  fine  design  and  delicate  execution  of  minute 
detail  in  plates  of  small  size.  Chief  among  them  are  Al¬ 
brecht  Altdorfer  of  Regensburg ;  the  brothers  Hans  Sebald 
Be  ham  and  Barthel  Beham,  Georg  Penez,  and  the  engraver 
with  the  monogram  I.  B.  of  Nuremberg;  and  Heinrich 
Aldegrever  of  Soest  in  Lower  Germany.  —  1.  men  or  people, 
fairies.  — L.  Nell,  a  child  in  Dickens’s  “The  Old  Curiosity 
Shop,”  distinguished  for  the  purity  of  her  character, 
though  living  amid  scenes  of  selfishness,  shame,  and  crime. 
She  and  her  grandfather,  who  has  lost  everything  by  gam¬ 
bling,  leave  London  and  wander  about,  Little  Nell  at  length 
dying  in  a  country  cottage.  — 1.  office,  R.  C.  Ch.,  an  office 
recited  in  honor  of  the  Virgin  Mary.  —1.  owl,  a  small  owl 
of  continental  Europe  (Caidne  noctua),  which  has  been  in¬ 
troduced  into  England.  It  is  grayish  brown  marked  w  ith 
white  above  and  streaked  brown  and  white  below.  Re¬ 
lated  varieties  occur  in  central  Asia  and  northern  Africa. 

—  L.  Parliament,  Barebone’s  Parliament ;  —  so  called  from 
the  fewness  of  its  members.  —  1.  peach,  a  disease  of  peaches 
in  w  hich  the  fruit  is  much  dwarfed,  and  the  leaves  grow 
small  and  thin.  — L.  Phil,  General  Philip  H.  Sheridan 
(1831-88).  —  1.  piked  whale.  =  piked  whale.  —  1.  pox,  small¬ 
pox.  Obs.  —  L.  Red  Rld'ing-hood'  (rjd'ing-hdbdO  fcf.  F. 
Le  Petit  Chaperon  Rouge,  G.  Rothkdppcnen],  in  a  well- 
known  nursery  tale,  a  child  with  a  red  cloak,  who,  sent  to 
carry  provisions  to  her  sick  grandmother,  discloses  her 
errand  to  a  wolf  she  meets  in  the  forest.  After  her  arrival 
at  her  destination  she  is  devoured  by  the  wolf,  who  has 
run  on  ahead,  eaten  the  grandmother,  and  taken  her  place 
in  bed.  In  some  accounts  a  hunter  then  comes  in,  rips 
open  the  wolf,  and  the  child  and  her  grandmother  revive. 

—  L.  Rhod'y  (rod'T),  Rhode  Island,  the  smallest  State  of  the 
United  States;  —  popularly  so  called.  —  L.  Russian.  See  Rus¬ 
sian.  —  L.  Sisters  of  the  Poor,  R.  C.  Ch.,  an  order  of  women 
who  care  for  old  men  and  women  and  infirm  poor,  for 
whom  special  houses  are  built.  It  was  established  at  St.- 
Servan,  Brittany,  France,  in  1840,  by  the  Abb£  Le  Pailleur. 

—  1.  slam.  Bridge  Whist,  the  winning  of  12  of  the  13  tricks. 
It  counts  20  points  on  the  honor  score. —  1.  summer  of  St. 
Luke.  See  Indian  summer.  —  1.  tern,  a  very  small  tern 
( Stei'na  minuta)  of  parts  of  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa. —  1. 
tunny.  See  tunny.  —  L.  Vehicle.  See  Hinayana.  —  1.  whaup, 
the  whimbrel.  —  1.  world,  a  microcosm. 

lit'tle  (lTt'’l),  adv.  1.  In  a  small  quantity  or  degree  ;  not 


lit'tle-ease',  n.  A  pillory,  the 
stocks,  etc.  Obs.  Slang.  Eng. 
Lit  tle-end'i-an  (-£n'dY-dn ),  n. 
See  Big-endian.  ISco/.I 

Lit'tle-good  .  n.  The  Devil. | 
littlehed,  n.  {See -hood.]  Lit¬ 
tleness.  Obs. 

lit' tie-meal,  adv.  [little  -f 
-menL]  Little  by  little.  Obs. 
lit'tle-ness,  n.  See  -ness. 
lit'tling,  n.  A  young  or  little 
child  or  animal.  *  Dial.  Eng. 


llt'tlish,  a  Somewhat  little, 
littour.  +  lictor,  litter. 
lit'tre.  litter. 
lit'tress  (lYt'r€s),  n.  A  smooth 
kind  of  cartridge  paper  used  for 
making  cards 

lit'u-ate  (lYt'tl-at),  a.  [See  lit- 
uus.l  Bot.  “Forked,  with  out¬ 
wardly  spreading  points.  Rare. 
lit'u-i-form'  (lYt,0-Y-f6rm'  ;  1Y- 
tQ'-),  a.  Formed  Tike  a  lituus. 
lit'u-ite  (lTptl-Tt),  n.  A  fossil 


much;  slightly;  somewhat ;  — not  very  commonly  modify¬ 
ing  adjectives  of  quality  ;  as  in,  it  is  little  desirable. 

2.  For  a  little  time  ;  for  a  brief  while.  Obs. 

3  When  preceding  a  verb:  Not  at  all;  —  chiefly  before 
think,  imagine ,  guess,  blow,  etc. 
lit'tle  (llt'T),  n.  1.  That  which  is  little;  a  small  amount, 
time,  distance,  or  the  like  ;  as,  little  to  be  said  or  done. 

Much  was  in  little  writ.  Dryden. 

2.  A  small  degree  or  scale  ;  miniature.  “His  picture  in 
little."  Shak. 

{^r~>  The  phrase  a  little,  in  many  cases  equivalent  to  a 
prepositional  phrase,  as  to  a  little  degree,  extent,  etc.,  is  com¬ 
monly  used  adverbially.  Cf.  1st  deal. 

The  painter  flattered  her  a  little .  Shak. 

by  little  and  little,  or  1.  by  little,  by  degrees ;  piecemeal ; 
gradually. 

llt'tle-head7  por'gy.  A  brilliantly  colored  porgy  (Cala¬ 
mus  proridens)  of  the  West  Indies  and  the  Florida  Keys. 
lit'tle-moutlY  por'gy.  A  porgy  ( Calamus penna)  common 
from  southern  Florida  to  Brazil. 

lit'tle-neck7  Clam.  The  young  of  the  round  clam,  or 
quahog,  when  of  a  proper  size  to  oe  eaten  raw.  The  name 
is  said  to  have  been  derived  from  Little  Point,  a  locality  on 
Long  Island,  but  it  is  very  generally  supposed  to  refer  to 
the  siphon,  or  neck,  which  is  small  in  comparison  with 
that  of  the  soft  clam. 

lit'to-ral  (lTt/6-ral),  a.  [L.  littoralis ,  litoralis ,  fr.  littus, 
lilus,  the  seashore  :  cf.F.  littoral.]  1.  Of  or  pertaining  to 
a  shore,  esp.  of  the  sea. 

2.  Biol.  Inhabiting  the  seashore,  esp.  the  littoral  zone. 
Littoral  race,  a  tall,  dark,  mesocephalic  race,  distinguished 
by  J.  Deniker,  found  on  the  Bay  of  Biscay  and  along  the 
shores  of  the  Mediterranean  from  the  Tiber  to  beyond 
Gibraltar.  —  1.  zone,  Zoogeog.,  the  marine  area  character¬ 
ized  by  forms  of  life  found  only  near  the  shqre.  It  is  the 
region  of  the  greatest  abundance  of  marine  life, 
lit'to-ral,  n.  [Cf.  F.  littoral.']  A  coastal  region. 

An  extensive  littoral ,  with  numerous  harbors.  Robert  T.  Hill. 
LiPtO-ri'na  (lTt/6-ri'na),  n.  [NL.  See  littoral.]  Zool. 
The  genus  of  taenioglossate  gastropods 
containing  the  true  periwinkles.  They 
have  a  short,  thick,  spiral  shell,  broad  pro¬ 
boscis,  slender  tentacles,  long  radula,  and 
horny  operculum,  and  inhabit  rocky  shores, 
feeding  on  seaweed.  The  genus  is  type  of  a 
family,  Lit  to-rin'i-dae  (-rln'Y-de)  —  lit'to- 
ri'nofd  (-rl'noid),  a. 

Lit'tre’s  glands  de'tr’z).  JAfter  A.  Lit- 
tre  (1658-1725).  French  physician.]  Anat. 

Mucous  glands  in  the  submucous  tissue  of  the  urethra. 
Lit'U-i'tes  (lYtji-I'tez),  n.  [NL.  See  lituus.]  Paleon.  A 
genus  of  Ordovician  nautiloid  cephalopods  having  the  shell 
coiled  in  a  flat  spiral  except  the  last  part,  which  is  straight 
and  often  much  prolonged.  It  is  the  type  of  a  family,  Lit'- 
u  it'i  dae  (-Tt'T-de).  -  lit'u  1  toid  (lTtlu-T-toid),  a. 
li-tur'gic  (lT-tGr'jik)  1  a.  [Gr.  AeirovpyiAco?.]  Pert,  to,  or 
li-tur'gl-cal  (-jT-k<51)  j  of  the  nature  of,  a  liturgy ;  of  or 
pert,  to  public  prayer  and  worship.  —  li-tur'gi-cal-ly,  adv. 
liPur-gi'cian  (lit'wr-jish'an),  n.  A  student  of  liturgies, 
li  tur'gics  (lT-tflr'jTks),  n.  The  science  of  worship;  his¬ 
tory,  doctrine,  and  interpretation  of  liturgies, 
li-tur'gi-ol'o-gy  (-jt-51'6-jT),  n.  [ liturgy  -f-  -logy.]  The 
science  of,  or  a  treatise  on,  liturgies.  —  li-tur  gi-0  logi¬ 
cal  (-o-loj'T-kal),  a.  —  li-tur'gi-ol'o-gist  (-51'o-jTst),  n. 
lit'ur  gist  (lit'wr-jist),  n.  a  One  who  favors  or  adheres 
strictly  to  a  liturgy,  b  A  student  or  compiler  of  liturgies. 
C  One  who  leads  in  liturgical  worship.  — liPur-gis'ti-cal 
(-jTs'tY-kal),  a. 

lit'ur-gy  (-jY),  n.;  pi.  -gies  (-jTz).  [F.  liturgie ,  or  LL.  litur- 
gia,  fr.  Gr.  AeiToupyia  a  public  service,  the  public  service 
of  God,  public  worship  ;  (assumed)  Aecro?,  A  tiros,  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  people,  public  (fr.  Aao?,  Aews,  the  people)  -f-  the 
root  of  epyo v  work.  See  lay,  a.;  work.]  1.  The  cele¬ 
bration  of  the  Eucharist ;  the  Holy  Communion  or  Mass  ; 
—  so  called  (usually  with  the  epithet  the  divine )  in  the 
Eastern  Church  ;  a  form  of  service  for  this  ;  a  Mass  ;  a 
communion  office  ;  — applied  specif,  to  any  of  the  different 
forms  of  service  now  or  formerly  in  use.  The  use  of  a  lit¬ 
urgy  goes  back  to  very  early  times,  as  the  Didache  (about 
130)  and  the  description  of  the  Christian  worship  given 
by  Justin  Martyr  (about  150)  testifv.  There  are  five  main 
groups  of  liturgies,  known  (either  by  the  names  of  apos¬ 
tles  with  whom  they  are  traditionally  connected  or  by  the 
names  of  the  countries  or  cities  in  which  they  are  known 
or  believed  to  have  been  once  or  always  in  use)  as:  I.  St. 
James,  West  Syrian,  Jerusalem,  including  the  Greek  Lit¬ 
urgy  of  St.  James,  the  oldest;  the  Syriac  Liturgy  of  St. 
James  and  a  number  of  later  Syriac  liturgies  based  on  it  ; 
the  Armenian  Liturgy  of  St.  Gregory  the  Illuminator ;  the 
Liturgy  of  St.  Basil,  used  in  the  Eastern  Church  on  the 
first  five  Sundays  in  Lent,  Thursday  and  Saturday  in  Holy 
Week, the  vigils  of  Christinas  and  Epiphany  and  St.  Basil’s 
Day;  the  Liturgy  of  St.  Chrysostom,  used  in  the  Eastern 
Church  except  when  the  Liturgyof  St.  Basil  or  the  Liturgy 
of  the  Presanctified  (see  below)  is  used  ;  the  Clementine,  or 
Pseudo-Clementine,  Liturgy,  found  in  the  8th  Book  of  the 
Apostolic  Constitutions,  —  so  called  because  attributed  (er¬ 
roneously)  to  St.  Clement,  —  which,  apparently,  was  never 
in  use.  II.  St.  Mark ,  Egyptian,  Alexandria,  including 
the  Greek  liturgies  of  St.  Mark,  St.  Basil,  and  St.  Greg¬ 
ory  ;  the  Coptic  liturgies  of  St.  Cyril,  St.  Basil,  and  St. 
Gregory  ;  the  Ethiopic  liturgy  known  as  the  “  Canon  Uni¬ 
versalis,”  or  “  Liturgy  of  all  the  Apostles;  ”  and  many  other 
subordinate  Ethiopic  liturgies.  III.  St.  Adseus,  East  Syr¬ 
ian,  Edessa,  including  three  extant  liturgies,  that  of  sS. 
Adseus  and  Maris,  that  of  Theodore  of  Mopsuestia,  and 
that  of  Nestorius,  now  used  only  by  Nestorian  Chris¬ 
tians;  three  lost  liturgies,  that  of  Narses,  that  of  Barsu- 
ma8?  and  that  of  Diodorus  of  Tarsus ;  the  liturgy  of  the 
Christians  of  St.  Thomas,  almost  completely  assimilated 
to  the  Roman  liturgy  by  the  Portuguese  Jesuits  in  1599. 
IV.  St.  John,  Hi spano-Gallican,  Ephesus,  including  a  num¬ 
ber  of  Latin  liturgies  once  used  throughout  Spain,  France, 
northern  Italy,  and  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  but  later 
almost  universally  superseded  by,  or  assimilated  to,  the  lit¬ 
urgy  of  the  Church  of  Rome.  Ephesine,  Ephesian,  Ephe¬ 
sus,  and  St.  John  have  been  applied  to  this  group  because 
of  certain  Eastern  characteristics,  on  the  hypothesis  that 
they  originated  in  Ephesus,  the  residence  of  St.  John. 


Littorina  (L.  pal¬ 
lia  t  a).  New 
England  Coast. 


The  chief  members  of  this  group  are:  (1)  The  Mozarabic 
Liturgy,  which  was  the  national  liturgy  of  Spain  until  the 
close  of  the  11th  century,  when  the  Roman  liturgy  super¬ 
seded  it,  and  which  was  revived  by  Cardinal  Ximenes  in 
the  16th  century  and  survives,  but  with  certain  Roman 
modifications,  in  a  few  churches  in  Spain.  Its  origin  is  un¬ 
known.  (2)  The  Galilean  Liturgy,  which  was  the  national 
liturgy  of  France  until  the  beginning  of  the  9th  century, 
when,  under  Charlemagne,  it  was  superseded  by  the  Ro¬ 
man  liturgy.  (3)  The  Ambrosian,  or  Milanese,  Liturgy,  now 
largely  assimilated  to  the  Roman  liturgy.  (4)  The  Celtic 
Liturgy,  that  used  by  the  churches  of  the  British  Isles 
before  the  Anglo-Saxon  conquest.  V.  St.  Peter ,  Italian, 
Rome.  There  is  now  only  one  liturgy  in  this  group,  that 
of  the  Church  of  Rome,  which,  although  originally  local, 
has  come  to  be  almost  coextensive  with  that  church.  Its 
date,  origin,  and  early  historv  are  obscure.  Earlier  repre¬ 
sentatives  are  contained  in  the  so-called  Leonine,  Gelasian, 
and  Gregorian  Sacramentaries  (see  Sacramentary,  n..  1). 
This  liturgy  was  introduced  into  England  in  the  7th,  into 
France  in  the  9th,  and  into  Spain  in  the  11th,  century.  In 
England  during  the  Norman  period  various  local  dioc¬ 
esan  uses  grew  up,  the  most  noted  of  which  is  the  Samm 
Use,  compiled  by  Osmund,  Bishop  of  Salisbury,  1078-99, 
from  which  much  of  the  Communion  service  of  the  Angli¬ 
can  Praver  Book  is  taken.  There  are  various  vernacular 
liturgies',  compiled  after  the  Reformation,  which  are  or 
were  in  use  in  the  Reformed  churches,  such  as  Luther’s 
German  Mass  (1526),  the  Communion  service  set  forth  by 
Zwingli  in  1525,  and  the  liturgy  of  the  churches  of  the  An¬ 
glican  Communion. 

2.  Hence,  a  form  of  public  worship ;  a  ritual. 

3.  Gr.  Antiq.  Any  of  various  public  services  or  offices  im¬ 
posed  in  rotation  at  Athens  upon  its  wealthy 
citizens ;  as,  ordinary  liturgies ,  such  as  the 
equipment  of  choruses  for  the  public  festivals, 
were  often  voluntarily  borne. 

Liturgy,  or  Mass,  of  the  Presanctified,  Eccl..  a  eu- 
charistic  service  in  which  the  elements  used 
have  been  consecrated  at  a  previous  service. 

Such  a  service  is  performed  in  the  Eastern 
Church  on  week  days  in  Lent  excepting  Satur¬ 
days  and  Annunciation  Day,  and  in  the  Ro¬ 
man  Catholic  Church  on  Good  Friday.  Also  , 

[/.  c.],  an  office  or  form  for  this. 

lit'u-us  (lTUu-ws),  n.; pi.  -ui  (-1).  [L.]  1.  Rom. 

Antiq.  a  A  curved  staff  used  by  the  augurs 
in  quartering  the  heavens,  b  A  kind  of  trum¬ 
pet  of  a8omevvhat  curved  form  and  shrill  note. 

2.  Math.  A  spiral  whose  polar  equation  is  r~0 
liv'a-ble  ( (lTv'd-b’l),  a.  1.  Such  as  can 
endurable ;  as,  to 


live'a  ble  (  be  lived 
make  life  livable . 

2.  Such  as  is  pleasant,  fit,  or  suitable,  to  Lituus, 2. 
live  in  or  with  ;  conducive  to,  or  implying,  comfortable 
living. 

Here  the  aspect  was  friendly,  livable.  Harper's  Mag 
A  more  delightful  or  livable  region  is  not  easily  to  be  found. 

T.  Arnold. 


live  (lTv),  v.  i. ;  lived  (llvd);  liv'ing  (ITv'Tng).  [ME. 
liven,  livien ,  AS.  libban ,  lifian ;  akin  to  OS.  libbian ,  D. 
leven,  G.  leben,  OHG.  leben,  Dan.  leve,  Sw.  le/va,  Icel.  li/a 
to  live,  to  be  left,  to  remain,  Goth,  liban  to  live  ;  also  to 
E.  leave  to  forsake,  and  life,  Gr.  Xurapelr  to  persist,  Aura- 
po?  oily,  shining,  sleek,  Ait to?  fat,  lard,  Skr.  lip  to  anoint, 
smear; — the  first  sense  prob.  was  to  cleave  to,  stick  to; 
hence,  to  remain,  stay ;  and  hence,  to  live.  Cf.  leave  to 
quit,  life.]  1.  To  be  alive  ;  to  have  life,  as  an  animal  or 
a  plant.  See  life,  1,  3. 

Thus  saith  the  Lord  Cod  unto  these  bone6 ;  Behold,  I  will 
.  .  .  lay  sinews  upon  you,  and  will  bring  up  flesh  upon  you, 
and  cover  you  with  skin,  and  put  breath  in  you,  and  ye  thall 
live  Ezek.  xxxvii.  6, 6. 

2.  To  continue  in  life  ;  as,  to  live  to  a  great  age  ;  the  soul 
lives  on  after  the  body’s  death  ;  not  all  peoples  believe  that 
their  gods  live  forever.  Hence,  of  inanimate  objects,  ideas, 
etc.  :  To  continue  in  existence  or  activity  ;  esp.,  to  con¬ 
tinue  to  be  effective  ;  to  continue  characteristic  develop¬ 
ment  or  activity  ;  as,  prehuman  instincts  still  live  in  men ; 
fire  lives  long  in  smothered  coals.  Also,  to  continue  in 
human  memory  or  record  ;  as,  the  dead  live  on  in  the  hearts 
of  their  friends. 

3.  To  be  maintained  in  life  ;  to  get  a  livelihood  ;  to  sub¬ 
sist  ;  —  with  on  or  by ;  as,  to  live  on  spoils ;  to  live  by  one’s 
wits,  that  is,  to  get  a  livelihood  by  shifts  or  tricks  ;  also,  to 
be  nourished  ;  to  feed  ;  as,  horses  live  on  grass  and  grain. 

Those  who  live  by  labor.  Sir  W.  7'ernple. 

4.  To  pass  life  in  a  certain  manner,  as  to  habits,  conduct, 
or  circumstances ;  as,  to  live  in  ease  or  affluence  ;  to  live 
happily  or  usefully.  Hence,  in  idiomatic  phrases  ;  as.  to 
live  well,  that  is,  comfortably  or  luxuriously  ;  to  live  high, 
to  live  luxuriously,  esp.  as  regards  food  ;  to  iive  fast,  to  lead 
a  life  of  unhealthy  pleasure  ;  to  live  in  clover,  to  live  in  ease 
or  abundance ;  to  live  within  one’s  self,  to  be  preoccupied 
with  one’s  own  thoughts  and  activities;  to  live  to  one’s 
self,  to  live  selfishly. 

6.  To  live  a  life  rich  in  experience  ;  to  live  vigorously  in 
respect  to  activity  or  emotions. 

What  greater  curse  could  envious  fortune  give 
Than  just  to  die  when  I  began  to  live  f  Dryden, 

6.  To  make  one’s  abiding  place  or  home  ;  to  dwell ;  reside. 
Jacob  lived  in  the  land  of  Egypt  seventeen  years.  Gen  xlvii.  28- 

7.  With  together  or  with,  to  cohabit. 

8.  To  outlast  danger;  to  float;  —  said  chiefly  of  a  vessel; 
as,  no  ship  could  live  in  such  a  storm. 

A  strong  mast  that  lived  upon  the  sea  Shak. 

Syn .  —  See  reside. 

to  live  at  heck  and  manger,  to  live  in  comfort  and  plenty. 
Dial.  Eng.  —  to  1.  at  rack  and  manger,  to  live  on  the  best  at 
another’s  expense.  Colloq.  —  to  1.  In  a  glass  house,  to  live 
so  as  to  be  open  to  the  charge  of  doing  what  one  criticizes 
in  others,  or  what  is  equally  bad  ;  as,  the  proverb,  “  They 
who  live  in  glass  houses  should  not  throw  stones.”  —  to  1.  on 
(another  person),  to  live  at  the  expense  of  (another). 

The  other  had  lived  on  him  —  drinking  his  wine,  smoking  his 
cigars,  driving  his  dogcart,  and  winning  his  money.  T.  Hughes. 
—  to  1.  on  one’s  capital,  to  consume  one’s  capital  without 
producing  or  accumulating  anything  to  replace  it.  —  to  1. 
out,  to  be  at  service ;  to  live  away  from  home  as  a  servant. 


of  the  genus  Lituites. 

Ll-tu'o-la  (iT-tQ'o-ld),  n.  [  NL.. 
dim.  of  L.  lituus  a  curved  staff.] 
Zool.  A  genus  of  imperforate 
Foraminifera  having  the  shell 
composed  of  sand  grains,  etc., 
cemented  together  and  divided 
into  cells.  —  lit'u-o-line  (lTFtl- 
fi-lTn ;  -lYn ),  lit'u-o-loid  (-loid ),  a. 
li-tu'ra  (11-tQ'rd),  n.  ;  pi.  -rt jr 
(-re).  [L.,  a  blur.]  Zool  An 
obscure  color  spot  which  is  paler 


nt  one  edge.  Rare. 
lit'u-rate  (ltt'fl-rat),  a.  [L.  litu- 
ratus,  p.  p.  oUlitui  are  to  erase, 
fr.  htura  a  blur.]  1.  Zool. 
Marked  with  litura?.  Rare. 

2.  Bot.  Spotted,  as  if  from  abra¬ 
sions  of  the  surface.  Rare. 
li-turge'  (lY-tflrj'),  n.  [Gr.  Aei- 
Tovpyos  :  cf.  L.  liturgus  a  pub¬ 
lic  servant.]  A  liturgist,  or  lead¬ 
er  in  worship.  Rare. 

||  U'tus(ll't«s),n.;  pi.  liti  (-tl). 


[LL.]  In  the  early  medieval  law 
of  Europe,  a  freedman. 
Lit'y-er'seB  (lYt'Y-Qr'sez).  n. 
[Gr.  Ac rveparj?.]  Gr.  Myth.  A 
son  of  Midas  accustomed  to 
challenge  way  farers  to  a  reaping 
contest  and  to  hind  their  heads 
in  the  sheaves  ;  also,  a  reapers’ 
song.  Cf.  Linus. 
liue  +  lieu,  live. 
liulsh.  +  LOVAOE. 

Liu'kiu'  (lydb'kydo'),  n.  See 


agglutinative  languages. 
liv.  Live.  Ref.  Sp. 

Liv,  n.  A  Livonian. 

liv.  Abbr.  Livraison  ;  livre. 

liv'a-no-man/cy.  Erron  var.  of 

LIBANOMANCY. 

LFva^ot'  cheese  (1  5'v  a'r  fl'). 
[From  Ltvarot  in  Normandy.] 
A  soft  French  cheeee. 
llvd.  Lived.  Ref.  Sp. 
live.  +  leve,  believe,  [of  lief.  I 
live(lYv).  Obs.  or  dial.  Eng.  Tax.) 


ale,  senate,  c&re,  &m,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofa ;  eve,  $vent,  find,  recent,  maker;  ice,  Ill;  old,  6bey,  orb,  5dd,  s&ft,  connect ;  use,  unite,  (irn,  Up,  circus,  menu  : 

||  Foreign  Word.  f  Obsolete  Variant  of.  -f-  combined  with.  =  equals. 
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charged,  as 


U.  8.—  to  live  tally,  to  live  as  man  and  wife.  Dial.  Eng.  — 
to  1.  up  to,  to  live  or  act  in  accordance  with  ;  as,  to  live  up 
to  one  s  promises  or  principles. 

live  (ltv),  v.  i.  1.  To  experience,  pass,  or  spend,  as  one’s 
life  ;  to  continue  in  or  through  ;  as,  to  live  an  idle  life  ;  to 
live  old  memories  over  ;  to  live  (one’s  or  its)  natural  life, 
that  is,  to  live  to  a  normal  age  or  to  pass  through  the  nor¬ 
mal  changes  of  a  life  history. 

2.  To  act  habitually  in  conformity  with  ;  to  practice  ;  as, 
to  live  new  ideas.  “  To  live  the  Gospel.”  Foie. 

Franks  who  lived  Salic  or  Ripuarion  luw  Pollock  V  Mait. 
to  live  down,  to  live,  or  last,  so  as  to  subdue,  overcome,  or 
refute,  or  cause  to  be  forgotten  ;  as,  to  live  down  slander.  — 
to  1.  out,  to  live  or  last  until  the  end  of. 
live  (liv),  a.  [Abbr.  from  alive :  see  on  life ,  under  life 
See  alive,  life.]  1.  Having  life  ;  alive  ;  living  ;  not  dead  ; 
as,  a  live  man  or  animal. 

2.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  living  state  or  a  living  being  or 
group  of  beings  ;  as,  the  live  weight  of  an  animal  ;  a  live 
fence,  or  growing  hedge  ;  live  hair,  feathers,  down,  etc., 
or  such  as  is  plucked  from  the  living  animal. 

3.  Full  of  life;  specif.:  a  Teeming  or  swarming  with  living 
beings;  springing  from,  or  characteristic  of,  teeming  life. 

All  the  live  murmur  of  a  summer’s  day.  M.  Arnold. 
b  Full  of,  or  characterized  by,  vigor,  energetic  activity, 
or  alert  interest;  wide  awake;  as,  a  live  man;  a  live 
town  ;  a  live  debate  ;  also,  of  current  interest  or  moment ; 
as,  a  live  topic ;  a  tive  issue.  Chiefly  U.  S. 

4  In  a  state  of  activity  ;  having  or  showing  its  character¬ 
istic  operation,  force,  or  efficiency ;  specif,  a  Of  fire, 
fuels,  etc.  :  Burning  ;  glowing  ;  flaming  ;  as,  a  live  blaze  ; 
live  coals;  hence,  fig.,  ardent;  as,  a  live  hatred,  b  En- 
gin.  Imparting  power  ;  having  motion  ;  as,  a  live  spindle, 
or  the  live  axle  of  an  automobile,  c  Having  an  electric  cur¬ 
rent  passing  through ;  as,  a  live  circuit,  rail,  or  wire. 

6.  Of  color,  bright ;  vivid;  also,  of  timber,  lumber,  etc., 
of  normal  brightness  or  luster  ;  not  “  dead,”  or  opaque. 

6.  In  its  pure  or  native  state;  of  a  mineral,  native;  vir¬ 
gin  ;  of  rock,  unwrought ;  not  quarried. 

7.  Print.  Ready  for  use;  not  dead  :  as,  li  ve  matter  or  copy; 

—  applied  esp.  to  type  set  up  and  kept  for  printing. 

8.  Gunnery.  Unexploded,  and  therefore  still  char* 
a  shell,  cartridge,  etc. 
live  birth,  birth  in  such  a  state  that  acts  of  life  are  mani 
fested  after  the  extrusion  of  the  whole  body.  Dunglison. 

—  1.  box.  a  A  cell  for  holding  living  objects  under  micro¬ 
scopical  examination,  b  A  box  kept  immersed  in  water 
and  perforated  to  admit  water  freely,  used  by  fishermen 
for  keeping  their  catch  alive.  —  1.  car.  =  live  box  b.  —  1. 
gang,  a  gang  of  saws  for  cutting  the  round  log  into  boards 
at  one  operation.  Western  U.  S.  —  1.  hole,  Brickmaking ,  one 
of  the  flues  in  a  clamp.  —  1.  honey,  honey  that  drops  freely 
from  the  comb.  Obs.  —  1.  load,  Arch.  Si'  Engin .,  a  load  va¬ 
riable  in  position  or  amount ;  a  load  producing  a  varying 
strain ;  thus,  a  train  passing  over  a  bridge  constitutes  a 
live  load,  whereas  the  weight  of  the  bridge  itself,  with  its 
fixtures,  constitutes  the  dead  load.  — 1.  oak.  a  In  the  south¬ 
ern  United  States, 
an  evergreen  oak 
(Quercus  Virgi¬ 
nia  n  a)  having 
smooth  glossy  co- 
riaceousleavesand  , 
hard  heavy  wood, 
much  used  in  ship¬ 
building.  b  On 
the  Pacific  coast, 
any  of  several 
evergreen  oaks 
with  similar  hard  Live  0ak  . 
wood,  esp.  (J.  wis- 
lizeni.  c  The  canon  live  oak  often  called  black  live  oak. - 

1.  ring,  Mach.,  &  contrivance  consisting  essentially  of  a  ring 
of  conical  rollers  arranged  radially  and  supported  between 
an  outer  and  an  inner  ring  of  iron,  used  for  carrying  a  hor¬ 
izontal  revolving  devicet  as  a  turntable.  —  1.  roller,  Mach., 
a  roller  free  to  move  in  its  path  or  race.  — 1.  steam,  steam 
direct  from  the  boiler,  having  its  full  power  of  expansion  ; 

—  distinguished  from  exhaust  steam,  which  has  been  de¬ 
prived  of  its  available  energy,  —  i.  stock,  horses,  cattle,  and 
other  domestic  animals  kept  for  profit.  —  1.  trap,  a  trap  for 
catching  animals,  etc.,  alive  and  uninjured. 

lived  (livd),  a.  Having  life ;  —  used  only  in  composition  ; 
as,  long-lived  ;  short-fired. 

llve'-for-ev'er  (lTv'-),  n.  a  See  orpine,  b  The  garden 
everlasting. 

liveli  hood  (liv'lT-hobd),  n.  [lively  -f-  -hood.]  Liveliness  ; 
appearance  of  life.  Obs. 

The  tyranny  of  her  sorrows  takes  all  livelihood  from  her 
cheek.  Shak. 

llve'li  hood,  n.  [ME.  livelode,  liflode,  prop.,  course  of 
life,  life’s  support,  maintenance,  fr.  AS.  Irf  life  -+-  lad  road, 
way,  maintenance.  Confused  with  livelihood  liveliness. 
See  life  ;  lode.]  1.  Course  of  life.  Obs. 

2.  Means  of  supporting  life  ;  the  goods  which  maintain 
one;  subsistence;  support;  sustenance;  maintenance; 
as,  to  gain  an  honest  livelihood. 

3.  Income;  revenue;  income-yielding  property;  estate.  Obs. 
Syn.  —  See  living. 

live'long'  (llv'lSng7  ;  205),  a.  [ME.  (the)  lefe  longe,  le ve 
longe.  See  lief,  it.;  long.]  1.  Whole;  entire;  long  in 
passing ;  — used  of  time,  as  day  or  night,  and  usually  with 
a  sense  of  tediousness. 

The  obscure  bird 
Clamored  the  livelong  night.  Shak. 

2.  Lasting;  durable.  Obs. 

Thou  hast  built  thyself  a  livelong  monument.  Milton. 
llve'ly  (liv'lt),  a.;  -li-er  (-lT-er)  ;  -li-est.  [AS.  liflic  liv¬ 
ing.  See  life,  -ly;  cf.  lifelike.]  1.  Living;  also,  per¬ 
taining  or  essential  to  life  ;  vital.  Obs. 

Chaplets  of  gold  and  silver  resembling  lively  flowers  and 
leaves.  Holland. 

2.  Full  of  life  ;  —  in  various  senses  :  vigorous ;  energetic  ; 
active  ;  brisk  ;  as,  a  lively  step;  a  lively  debate  ;  animated  ; 


Leaves  and  Mature  Acorns. 


spirited  ;  vivacious  ;  as,  lively  music  ;  lively  repartee  ; 
vivid  ;  keen  ;  as,  a  lively  anticipation  ;  a  lively  interest. 

His  faith  must  be  not  only  living,  but  lively  too.  South 

3.  Representing  life  ;  lifelike.  Now  Rare. 

I  spied  the  lively  picture  of  my  father.  Massinger. 

4.  Indicating  or  imparting  activity,  vigor,  or  zest ;  enliven¬ 
ing  ;  as,  a  lively  voice  or  manner  ;  lively  air  ;  a  lively  liquor. 

5.  Bright ;  vivid  ;  brilliant  ;  as,  lively  coloration. 

The  colors  of  the  prism  are  manifestly  more  full,  intense,  and 
lively  than  those  of  natural  bodies.  Sir  I.  Newton. 

6.  Responding  quickly  to  outer  forces;  rebounding  quickly; 
as,  a  lively  ball ;  having  a  quick  and  easy  action  ;  as,  a  lively 
keyboard  ;  riding  lightly  on  the  sea  ;  as,  a  lively  boat. 
Syn.  — Spirited,  brisk,  vigorous,  energetic,  buoyant,  airy, 
blithe,  light-hearted,  sportive,  frolicsome.  —  Lively,  ani¬ 
mated,  vivacious,  sprightly,  gay  apply  to  that  which  is 
full  of  life.  Lively  (as  here  compared)  suggests  esp. 
briskness,  alertness,  or  energy  ;  animated  applies  esp.  to 
that  which  is  also  spirited  or  bright ;  as.  a  lively  (cf.  ani¬ 
mated)  discussion  ;  “  from  grave  to  gay,  from  lively  to  se¬ 
vere  ”  {Pope) ;  “  Nothing  is  cold  or  languid  ;  the  whole  is 
airy,  anim at ed,  and  vigorous”  (Johnson).  Vivacious  and 
(esp.)  sprightly  suggest  greater  lightness  of  spirits  or 
quickness  of  wit ;  as,  “  Richardson  looks  like  a  plump 
white  mouse  in  a  wig,  at  once  vivacious  and  timid  ”  (Les¬ 
lie  Stephen) ;  ‘‘She  had  a  constant  flow  of  good  spirits, 
and  the  charming  talent  of  making  every  trine  a  source  of 
amusement;  .  .  .  she  was  sprightly  without  being  frivo¬ 
lous”  (Miss  Edgeworth).  Gay  implies  exuberant  or  over¬ 
flowing  spirits ;  as,  “  Strike  up  the  fiddles,  let  us  all  be 
gay!"  (Couper)',  “gay,  harum-scarum  young  men” 
(Barham).  See  spirited,  jocular,  cheerfulness,  elastic. 

live'ly  (liv'lt),  adv .  [AS.  liflice.~\  1.  As  a  living  being. 
Obs. 

2.  In  a  lively  or  animated  manner ;  actively  ;  briskly ; 
vigorously  ;  zestfully  ;  vividly. 

3.  With  strong  resemblance  of  life.  Obs.  or  R. 

Thou  counterfeitest  most  lively  Shak. 

4.  Clearly ;  distinctly.  Obs. 

li'ver  (li'ver),  7? .  [Back  formation  from  Liverpool.  Oxf. 
E.  />.]  A  bird  figured  ou  the  arms  of  the  city  of  Liver¬ 
pool,  originally  intended  to  represent  the  eagle  of  St.  John 
the  Evangelist,  the  patron  saint  of  the  corporation, 
liv'er  (liv'er),  n.  1.  One  that  lives. 

And  try  if  life  be  worth  the  liver's  care.  Prior. 

2.  A  resident ;  a  dweller  ;  as,  a  liver  in  Brooklyn. 

3.  One  whose  course  of  life  has  some  marked  characteris¬ 
tic  (expressed  by  an  adjective)  ;  as,  a  free  liver. 

liv'er,  n.  [AS.  lifer ;  akin  to  D.  lever ,  G.  leber,  OHG.  lebara, 
Icel.  lifr,  Sw.  lefver ,  Dan.  lever ;  cf.  Armenian  leard .] 
1  In  vertebrates,  a  large,  very  vascular,  glandular  organ 
which  secretes  bile  and  causes  important  changes  in  many 
of  the  substances  contained  in  the  blood  which  passes 
through  it,  esp.  by  converting  sugars  into  glycogen  (which 
it  stores  up  until  required),  and  in  forming  urea  from  am¬ 
monia  and  amine  compounds.  In  man  it  is  the  largest 
gland  in  the  body,  weighing  from  forty  to  sixty  ounces. 
It  is  of  a  dark  red  color,  and  occupies  the  upper  right  por¬ 
tion  of  the  abdominal  cavity  immediately  below  the  dia¬ 
phragm,  to  the  curvature  of  which  its  upper  surface  con¬ 
forms,  and  is  divided  by  fissures  into  five  lobes.  It  receives 
blood  both  from  the  hepatic  artery  and  the  portal  vein 
(which  see).  The  blood  is  carried  away  by  the  hepatic 
veins.  In  the  higher  vertebrates  the  liver  consists  of 
small  lobules,  or  masses  of  secreting  cells  and  capillaries 
surrounding  the  branches  of  the  hepatic  vein  ;  the  afferent 
blood  vessels  and  also  the  branches  of  the  bile  duct  run  in 
the  interlobular  tissue.  In  the  lower  vertebrates  the  struc¬ 
ture  approaches  more  nearly  to  that  of  an  ordinary  com¬ 
pound  gland.  In  many  invertebrates  the  term  liver  or 
hepatic  gland  is  applied  to  large  compound  glands  dis¬ 
charging  into  the  alimentary  canal.  (Cf.  pyloric  caeca.) 
Their  secretion  is  probably  usually  a  digestive  fluid ;  in 
many  cases  it  contains  substances  analogous  to  those  of 
the  bile  of  vertebrates. 

2.  The  liver  regarded  as  the  seat  of  passion  or  desire,  esp. 
amorous  desire.  A  white  liver  is  traditionally  the  charac¬ 
teristic  of  a  cow’ard. 

3.  A  liver-colored  substance.  Obsoles. 

4.  Disease  of  the  liver. 


liver  of  antimony.  =  hepar  ANTIMONII.  —  1.  of  sulphur.  = 
hepar  a 

liver  color  or  colour.  The  color  of  liver,  a  dark,  reddish 
brown.  —  liv'er-col ored.  liv'er-col  oured.  a. 
liv'ered  (liv'erd),  a.  1.  Coagulated  or  clotted.  Obs. 

2  Having  (such)  a  liver  ;  —  used  in  composition. 

3.  Heavy  ;  —  said  of  bread.  Dial.  Eng. 
liv'er-ied  (ltv'er-td),  a.  Wearing  a  livery.  See  livery,  3. 
liver  rot.  Veter.  A  disease  of  sheep  due  to  the  presence 
of  the  liver  fluke  in  the  bile  passages, 
liver  spots.  Yellowish  brown  patches  or  spots  of  chloasma, 
liv'er- wort7  (ltv'er-wfirt/),  n.  1.  Any 
bryophyte  of  the  class  Hepatic*,  related 
to  and  resembling  the  mosses,  but  differ¬ 
ing  in  reproduction  and  development, 
and  in  the  structure  of  the  thallus.  See 
Hepatkle,  Bryophyta. 

2.  Any  ranunculaceous  plant  of  the  genus 
Hepalica  ;  —  so  called  from  the  shape  of 
the  leaves.  See  Hepatica. 

3.  Agrimony.  Obs. 

liv'er-y  (-T),  a.  Resembling  liver,  as  in 
appearance  or  flavor. 

liv'er-y,  n. ;  pi.  -eries  (-Tz).  [ME.  live- 
re,  F.  livree,  formerly,  a  gift  of  clothes 
made  by  the  master  to  his  servants,  prop., 
a  delivery,  dispensing,  ir.livrer  to  deliver, 

L.  liber  are  to  set  free,  in  LL.,  to  deliver 
up.  See  liberate.]  1.  Act  or  fact  of 
delivering  ;  delivery  ;  hence,  a  dealing  or  giving,  as  of  a 
blow  ;  a  freeing  or  deliverance.  Obs.,  ex c.  specif.  :  a  The 
dispensation  or  allowance  of  food,  clothing,  etc.,  to  retain¬ 
ers  or  their  animals.  Obs.  or  Hist,  b  Law.  The  act  of  de¬ 
livering  legal  possession  of  property,  as  of  lands  or  tene- 


Liverwort  ( Mar- 
chan  tia  p  oly- 
morpha).  Por¬ 
tion  of  Thallus 
of  Female  Plant, 
showing  G  e  m- 
mte  Cups  (1 )  and 
four  Archegoni- 
ophores  of  differ¬ 
ent  ages. 


ments,  property  transferable  by  such  delivery  being  said 
to  lie  in  livery.  (Cf.  grant,  n.,  3.)  See  livery  of  seizin. 
C  Specif. :  Eng.  Law.  The  delivery  of  the  possession  of 
lands  released  from  the  court  of  wards ;  —  usually  in  the 
phrase  to  sue,  sue  for,  or  sue  out ,  one's  livery.  Also,  the 
writ  by  which  possession  is  obtained. 

2.  That  which  is  delivered  out  statedly  or  formally  ;  spe¬ 
cif.  :  a  An  allowance  of  food  statedly  given  out;  a  ration, 
as  to  a  family,  to  servants,  to  horses,  etc.  Obs.  or  R.  b 
The  uniform  clothing  issued  by  feudal  superiors  to  their 
retainers,  and  serving  as  a  badge  when  in  military  service. 
C  The  peculiar  dress  by  which  the  servants  of  a  person  of 
some  fashion  are  often  distinguished  ;  as,  a  claret-colored 
livery,  d  Quarters  ;  lodging ;  billeting.  Obs. 

3.  Hence  :  a  Persons  in  livery  ;  retainers  ;  followers  ;  — 
used  as  a  collective  noun,  b  The  peculiar  dress  or  garb 
appropriated  by  any  association  or  body  of  persons  to  their 
own  use ;  as,  the  livery  of  the  London  tradesmen,  of  a 
priest,  of  a  charity  school,  etc.  ;  also,  the  whole  body  or 
company  of  persons  wearing  such  a  garb,  and  entitled  to 
the  privileges  of  the  association  ;  a  livery  company. 

A  Webpe  [weaver],  a  Dyer,  and  a  Tapicer  [upholsterer], 

Were  with  us  eke,  clothed  in  one  livery 

Of  a  solemn  and  great  fraternity.  Chaucer 

4.  Characteristic  dress  or  outward  appearance.  “  April’s 

livery .”  Sir  P.  Sidney. 

5.  Of  horses  :  a  The  feeding,  stabling,  and  care  of  horses 
for  pay  ;  boarding  ;  as,  to  keep  one’s  horses  at  livery. 
b  The  keeping  of  horses  in  readiness  to  be  hired  tempora¬ 
rily  for  riding  or  driving  ;  the  state  of  being  so  kept. 

C  A  livery  stable.  U.  S. 

6.  A  low  grade  of  wool. 

livery  of  seizin,  Eng.  Law,  the  method  by  which  the  cere¬ 
monial  conveyance  of  laud  was  formerly  made.  See  seizin. 
livery  company.^  One  of  the  guilds  of  London, 
liv'er-y-man  (liv'er-t-m5n),  n. ;  pi.  -men  (-men).  1.  One 
who  wears  a  livery,  as  a  servant.  Obs.  or  Archaic. 

2.  A  freeman  of  the  city  in  London,  who,  having  paid  cer¬ 
tain  fees,  is  entitled  to  wear  the  distinguishing  dress,  or 
livery,  of  the  company  to  which  he  belongs,  and  also  to 
enjoy  certain  other  privileges,  as  the  right  of  voting  in  an 
election  for  the  lord  ma}ror,  sheriffs,  chamberlain,  etc. 

3.  One  who  heeps  a  livery  stable. 

livery  stable.  A  stable  where  horses  and  vehicles  are 
kept  for  hire,  and  where  stabling  is  provided, 
liv'id  (llv'Td),  a.  [L.  lividus ,  fr.  livere  to  be  of  a  bluish 
color,  to  be  black  and  blue :  cf .  F.  livide.']  Black  and 
blue  ;  bluish  or  grayish  blue  ;  of  a  lead  color  ;  discolored, 
as  flesh  by  contusion. —  li-vid'i-ty  (lT-vid'T-tt),  n. 
liv'ing  (liv'Tng),  it.  1.  The  state  of  one  that  lives  ;  the 
fact  of  being  or  of  continuing  in  life  ;  life  viewed  as  a  con¬ 
dition,  endowment,  or  function. 

2.  The  passing  of  one’s  life  (in  a  specified  manner) ;  man¬ 

ner  or  rule  of  life  ;  as,  riotous  living  ;  penurious  living  ; 
earnest  living.  “  A  vicious  living .”  Chaucer. 

3.  Time  of  living  :  lifetime.  Obs. 

4.  Possibility  of  living,  esp.  of  living  a  comfortable  or 
profitable  life. 

There  is  no  living  without  trusting  somebody.  L' Estrange. 

5.  Means  of  living;  livelihood;  maintenance;  subsist¬ 
ence  ;  sustenance.  “  She  can  spin  for  her  living .”  Shak. 

6.  Specif.  :  a  Estate  ;  property.  Archaic. 

He  divided  unto  them  his  living.  Luke  xv.  12 
b  Eccl.  A  benefice  ;  —  termed  in  full  ecclesiastical  living , 
or  spiritual  living.  Eng. 

Syn.  —  Living,  livelihood,  subsistence,  sustenance. 
Living  and  livelihood  refer  to  maintenance  in  general, 
without  special  limitation  to  the  mere  support  of  animal 
life.  Living  is  now  rare  except  in  the  phrases,  to  make, 
or ;  earn,  a  living ;  livelihood  (often  exactly  synonymous 
with  living)  sometimes  suggests  more  definitely  the  actual 
means  of  support ;  as,  his  trade  is  his  only  livelihood.  Sub¬ 
sistence  and  sustenance  refer  more  specifically  to  that 
which  actually  sustains  animal  life.  Subsistence  is  the 
more  general  term:  sustenance  is  commonly  limited  to 
food;  as,  to  earn  a  bar e  subsistence ;  “one  that  sucks  his 
sustenance  .  .  .  through  a  quill  ”  (Lamb). 
liv'ing,/?.  a.  [From  live,  v.  t\]  1.  Alive;  live;  that  lives 
or  has  life  ;  as,  a  living  being  ;  the  living  God  ;  that  now 
lives;  not  dead  ;  contemporary;  as,  living  statesmen  ;  alive 
(at  a  given  time) ;  as,  that  one  of  the  family  then  living. 

2.  Active;  operative;  not  “dead;”  not  quenched,  out¬ 
worn,  or  exhausted;  as,  living  ideas;  a  living  faith  ;  spe¬ 
cif.  :  a  Issuing  continually  from  the  earth  ;  running  ;  flow¬ 
ing  ;  as,  a  living  spring,  b  Ignited  ;  burning  ;  live. 

Then  on  the  living  coals  red  wine  they  pour.  Dryden 

3.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  living  being  or  group  of  being6 ; 
as,  within  living  memory. 

4.  Producing  life,  action,  animation,  or  vigor  ;  enlivening  ; 

quickening;  refreshing.  “Living  light.”  Shak. 

5-  Full  of,  or  true  to,  life  ;  lively;  vivid;  vivacious, 
living  force.  See  vis  viva.  —  1.  gale,  Naut .,  a  heavy  gale.  — 
1.  language,  a  language  in  use  as  a  vernacular.  —  1.  ‘picture,  a 
tableau  in  which  persons  take  part;  also,  specif.,  such 
a  tableau  as  imitating  a  work  of  art.  —1.  pledge  fa  trans.  of 
LL.  vivum  vadium ],  Law,  the  conveyance  of  an  estate  to 
another  for  money  borrowed,  to  be  held  by  him  until  the 
debt  is  paid  out  of  the  rents  and  profits ;  —  opposed  to  dead 
pledge.  See  mortgage.  —  1.  rock,  a  Rock  m  its  native  or 
original  state  or  location ;  rock  not  quarried.  “  Steps 
.  .  .  cut  out  of  the  living  rock.”  Moore,  b  The  mescal 
button  cactus ;  —  so  called  from  the  color  and  appearance 
of  its  stems. —  1.  room,  a  room,  in  a  residence,  designed 
for,  or  appropriated  to,  the  general  occupancy  of  the 
dwellers  and  not  devoted  to  any  special  function  ;  a  sit¬ 
ting  room.  — 1.  wage.  Economics,  a  wage  sufficient  to  live 
on;  that  is,  generally,  a  wage  which  enables  the  laborer 
to  meet  fairly  well  the  reasonable  mental,  moral,  and  phys¬ 
ical  needs  of  a  person  in  his  station  in  life,  or,  as  stated  by 
some,  to  live  in  such  a  manner  as  to  maintain  a  good  grade 
of  efficiency  in  his  work.  Often  opposed  to  starvation 
wages.  —  the  1.,  those  who  are  alive,  or  one  who  is  alive. 


live.  v.  t.  To  make  alive.  Obs. 

live,  7i.  Obs.  var.  of  life  ;  — 
formerly  frequent  in  the  phrases 
on  live,  etc.,  alive.  See  life. 
live'a-ble,  a.  See  livable 
livel.  +  LEVEL.  [IIOOD.  I 

livelade.  livelaid.  +  liveli-| 
live'li-head.  n.  Liveliness; 
livelihood.  Obs. 
live'U-ly,  adr.  of  lively. 
live'li-ness,  n.  See -ness. 
livelode.  +  livelihood. 
llve'long'  (lYv'18ng'L  n.  a  The 
orpine,  b  The  pearly  everlast¬ 
ing. 

liv'en  (lTv'’n),  w.  t.  8f  i.  [Cf. 


live,  a.,  enliven.]  To  enliven; 

to  become  lively.  Colloq. 
livenath,  n.  [Cf.  Icel.  lifnaSr 
conduct  of  life.]  Means  of  sus¬ 
tenance  ;  food.  Obs.  [livens.  I 
Uv'en-er(lTv'’n-5r),7j.  One  that| 
live'ness,  n  See -ness. 
liver.  +  deliver,  a. 
liv'er  (lYv'Sr),r.L  [Cf.F.  livrer. 
See  deliver,  t\]  To  deliver. 
Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 
liver,  a.  Liver-colored, 
liv'er-ance  (-<Ins),  n.  [Cf.  OF. 
livrance,  E.  deliverance.)  Deliv¬ 
erance;  delivery.  Obs.  or  Dial. 


liv'er-ber  ry,  n.  The  twisted- 

stalk  or  its  fruit, 
liv'er-er,  n.  [Perh.  fr.  F.  livrer, 
inf.  used  as  n.  ;  or  cf.  OF.  li- 
vreiire  delivery.]  Livery.  Obs. 
liver  fluke.  See  1st  fluke,  2. 
liver  fungus.  Beefsteak  fungus, 
liv'er-grown',  a.  Having  an  en¬ 
larged  liver.  Obs. 
liv'er-ing,  n.  A  pudding  or  sau¬ 
sage  of  liver  or  nork.  Obs. 
liv'er-ish.  «.  1.  Like  liver.  Rnre. 
2.  Having  liver  trouble  Colloq. 
liverisoun,  n.  [OF.  Hvreison, 
F.  livraison.)  Liverance.  Obs. 
liv'er-leaf',  n.  =  liverwort,  2. 


liv'er-less,  a.  See  -less. 

liver  lily.  The  iris,  or  blue  flag, 
of  the  eastern  United  States, 
liver  ore.  Hepatic  cinnabar 
Liv'er-pool  bit  or  slide  (llv'?r- 
pool).  [From  Liverpool,  Eng¬ 
land.]  A  coach  or  carriage  bit 
the  bar  of  which  slides  or  plays 
within  the  guards. 
Liver-pud'li-an  (ITv'Sr-pQd'lY- 
df.n),  a.  [From  Liverpool  (with 
substitution  of  puddle  for  ;>oof)*] 
Of  or  pertaining  to  Liverpool, 
Eng. —a.  A  native  or  inhabi¬ 
tant  of  Liverpool.  Both  Jocular. 
liver  shark  The  basking  shark. 


liverwort  lettuce.  The  false 

wintergreen,  or  pyrola.  [ery.l 
liv'er-y,  v.t.  To  attire  in  liv-| 
livery  cupboard.  A  bread-and- 
eheese cupboard  [man’s gown.  I 
livery  gown.  A  London  livery- 1 
liv'er-y-less,  «.  See  -less. 
lives  (livz),  7i., pi.  of  like. 
lives  (livz),  a.  [Orig.  a  genitive 
sing,  of  life.)  Alive ;  living. 
Obs.  —  7i.  The  living.  Obs. 
live'some.  lifksome. 
Live'yere  (llv'yPr),  «.  [Said  to 
be  from  live,  v.  4-  dial,  yere  for 
here.)  An  inhabitant  of  the 
Labrador  coast.  Dial. 


liv'id-ness,  n.  See -ness. 

liv'ier  (lYv'ygr),  t?.  [For  liver 
one  who  lives.]  A  holder  for 
life,  or  for  lives,  as  a  tenant. 
Dial.  Eng. 

Iiv'ing-le88.  a.  See  -less. 
liv'ing-ly,  adv.  of  living. 
liv'ing-nesa.  n.  See -ness. 
liv'ing-stone-lte  (Uv'Tng-stun- 
It),  n.  [After  David  Livingstone , 
the  explorer.]  Min.  A  lead-gray 
sulphide  of  mercury  and  anti¬ 
mony,  HgS^SboS.-i,  resembling 
stibnite.  H.,2.  Sp.gr.,  4.81. 
Liv'ing-ston  for-ma'tion.  [From 
Livingston,  Montana.]  ueol. 


food,  foot ;  out,  oil ;  chair  ;  go  ;  sing,  igk  ;  then,  thin  ;  nature,  verdure  (250) ;  K  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144) ;  boN  ;  yet ;  zh  =  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Guide. 

Full  explanations  of  Abbreviations,  Sigus,  etc.,  immediately  precede  the  Vocabulary. 
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Llv  i  sto'na  (lTv'T-sto'na),  n.  [NL.,  after  Patrick  Murray 
(1703-78),  of  Livistone ,  Scotland.]  Bot.  A  genus  of  Asiatic, 
Malaysiau,  and  Australian  fan  palms.  L.  chinensis,  known 
to  horticulturists  as  Latania  borbanica ,  is  the  common 
fan  palm  cultivated  in  houses. 

Ll-VO'nl-an  (lT-vo'nl-an),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  Livonia, 
a  district  of  Russia  near  the  Baltic  Sea.  —  n.  A  native  or 
an  inhabitant  of  Livonia ;  also,  the  recently  extinct  Finnic 
language  of  the  Livonians.  See  Finno-Ugric. 
li'vre  (le'ver  ;  F.  le'vr’ ;  277),  n.  [F.,  fr.  L.  libra  a  pound 
of  twelve  ounces.  Cf.  lira.]  1.  a  A  former  French 
money  of  account,  which  was  originally  the  value  of  a 
pound  ( libra )  of  silver  (or  gold),  but  gradually  became 
reduced.  The  livre  tournois ,  or  livre  of  Tours,  was  equiva¬ 
lent  to  20  sous  of  12  deniers  each.  The  livre  parisis ,  or  livre 
of  Paris,  was  worth  one  fourth  more  than  that  of  Tours. 
In  1667  the  livre  tournois  was  made  the  only  legal  one ;  at 
the  time  of  its  replacement  by  the  franc  in  1795  it  was 
worth  about  19.1  cents  (9g  d.).  b  A  silver  coin  of  the  value 
of  a  livre,  coined  in  1720. 

2.  A  pound.  See  weight,  Table. 

lix-iv'i-al  (lTk-sTv'T-dl),  a.  [L.  lixivius ,  fr.  lix  ashes,  lye.] 
Old  Chem.  Of  the  nature  of,  pertaining  to,  or  resembling, 
lixivium,  or  lye  ;  obtained  by  lixiviation  ;  alkaline, 
lii-iv'i-ate  (-at),  v.  t.  ;  lix-iv'i-at'ed  (-at/Sd) ;  lix-iv'i-at'- 
ing  (-at'Tng).  a  To  subject  to  the  process  of  lixiviation. 
b  To  treat  with  a  lixivium,  or  lixivial  solution, 
lls  lv  l-a'tion  (-a'shan),  n.  [Cf.  F.  lixiviation. The  proc¬ 
ess  of  separating  a  soluble  substance  from  one  that  is  in¬ 
soluble,  by  washing  with  some  solvent,  as  water  ;  leaching, 
lix-iv'l-um  (-wm),  7i.  [L.  lixivium ,  lixivia.  See  lixivial.] 
Any  solution  obtained  by  lixiviation,  esp.  the  solution  of 
alkaline  salt3  so  extracted  from  ashes  ;  lye. 
lizard  (llz'drd),  n.  [ME.  lesard. ,  lesarde ,  OF.  laisart , 
laisarde ,  lesarde,  F.  lezard ,  L.  lacerta,  lacertus.  Cf.  al¬ 
ligator,  Lacerta.]  1.  a  In  popular  usage,  any  of  the 
numerous  four¬ 
legged  reptiles, 
characterized  by 


small  or  moder¬ 
ate  size,  and  hav¬ 
ing  a  moderately 

long  body,  usu-  _  _  _  .  . .. .  ,1% 

ally  ending  in  a  European  Green  Lizard  (Lacerta  viridis).  ($) 

taperiug  tail,  and  covered  with  a  scaly  or  tuberculated 
skin,  which  form  the  majority  of  the  group  Lacertilia.  In 
a  broad  and  loose  sense  the  term  is  extended  to  other  rep¬ 
tiles,  living  and  extinct,  more  or  less  similar  to  the  true 
lizards  in  form,  but  many  of  them  of  large  size,  as  dinosaurs, 
crocodilians,  rhynchocephalians,  etc.,  and,  incorrectly,  to 
similarly  shaped  amphibians,  as  salamanders  and  newts, 
b  In  Zool.  usage,  any  member  of  the  group  Lacertilia. 
See  Lacertilia,  iguana,  chameleon,  gecko,  Gila  monster. 

2.  A  variety  of  the  domestic  ca¬ 
nary,  of  a  greenish  bronze  color 
with  a  yellow  crown. 

3.  Naut.  A  rope  with  a  thimble 
or  block  spliced  into  one  or  both 
of  the  ends,  used  as  a  leader. 

4.  A  piece  of  timber  with  a 
forked  end  used  in  dragging  a 
heavy  stone,  a  log,  or  the  like. 

5-  [cap.]  Astron.  =  Lacerta,  2. 

llz'&rd’ s-tail'  (ITz'ardz-),  n.  a 
A  North  American  herbaceous 
perennial  plant  ( Saunirus  cer- 
nuus)  with  cordate  leaves  and 
small  white  apetalous  flowers  in 
a  slender  drooping  spike,  b  In  the  West  Indies,  the  piper- 
aceous  plant  Heckeria  pellata. 
lla'ma  (la'md  ;  Sp.  lya'ma ;  195),  n.  [Peruv 
llama.']  1.  Any  of  several  wild  and  domesti¬ 
cated  South  American  ruminants  allied  to 
the  camels,  but  smaller  and  without  a  hump  ; 
esp.,  the  domesticated  variety  of  the  guanaco 
( Lama  huatiacos ), 
used  for  centuries  as 
a  beast  of  burden  in 
the  Andes.  It  is 
about  three  feet 
high  at  the  shoulder 
and  varies  in  color 
from  black  to  white. 

Its  coat  is  long  and 
woolly,  but  coarser 
than  in  the  alpaca, 
which  is  otherwise 
very  similar.  See 

ALPACA,  GUANACO, 

VICUNA. 


Lizard’s-tail  a.  Leaves 
and  Inflorescence. 


cf.  Sp. 


Jr'  to 

jys 

Llama  ( Lama  huanacos). 


2.  Cloth  made  from  the  llama’s  hair, 
lla'no  (la'no  ;  Sp.  lya'no ;  195),  n. ;  pi.  llanos  (-noz  ;  Sp. 
-nos).  [Sp.,  plain,  even,  level,  L.  planus.  See  plain.] 
An  extensive  plain  with  or  without  vegetation.  Sp.  Amer. 
Lloyd’s  (loidz),  n.  1.  A  corporation  with  its  offices  at 
present  located  in  the  Royal  Exchange,  London,  England 


The  uppermost  division  of  the 
Cretaceous  in  Montana, 
liv'ish.  a.  Living.  Obs.  —  liv'- 
ish-ly,  ad v.  Obs. 
liv'long'.  Livelong.  Ref.  Sp. 
li'vor  (IT'vOr),  r?.  [L.]  1  Ma¬ 

lignity  ;  spite.  Obs. 

2.  .1 fed.  a  Lividity.  b  Livid 
spots  appearing  on  a  cadaver  be¬ 
fore  decomposition. 

[ll'vTaPson'  (le'vra'zON'),  n 
F.,  fr.  L.  liberafto  a  setting 
ree,  in  LL.,  a  delivering  up. 
See  liberation.]  A  fascicle, 
part,  or  number  (of  a  work 
ublished  in  parts), 
vre.  4  liver,  livery. 
Uvrere.  +  liverer.  [liver,  j 
ltv'ver  Var.  of  liver,  to  de-| 
liwe.  +  LIVE, 
lix'ive,  n.  Lixivium.  Obs. 
llx-iv'i-ate  (lYk-«Yv'Y-?tt),  a. 
[From  LIXIVIUM.]  Lixivial; 
lixiviated.  Obs. 
lix-iv'l-ate,  n.  An  alkali.  Obs. 
lix-iv'i-ous  (lYk-sYv'Y-us),  a. 
Lixivial.  Rare. 
lixtriYkst).  Obs.  2d  pers.  sing, 
pres.  ind.  of  lioe,  to  lie. 

D  li'za  (l§'s«;  268).  n.  [Sp.l  Any 
of  certain  mullets.  Sp.  Amer. 


lizard  fish,  a  Any  of  certain 
slender  marine  fishes  having  a 
scaly  lizardlike  head  and  large 
moiith,  which  constitute  the 
family  Syuodontida*.  Seer.AL- 
livv asp,  lllust.  b  The  saury, 
lizard  orchis.  Any  of  several 
Furopean  species  of  Orchis 
lizard  seeker.  A  West  Indian 
ground  cuckoo  that  feeds  on 
lizards:  esp.,  Saumthera  retula. 
lizard  stone.  A  kind  of  serpen¬ 
tine  from  near  Lizard  Point, 
Cornwall,  England. 
llz'ard-tail\  n.  a  Var.  of  liz¬ 
ard’. s-tail.  b  An  asteraceous 
plant  of  the  western  United 
States  ( Eriophyllum  stcechadi- 
folium).'  Califi  [zari.I 

llz'a-rl,  liz'a-ry.  Vars.  of  alt-' 
li-zi'ta  (lC-se'td  ;  268).  Var.  of 

LI. SIT  A. 

Liz'zie,Liz'zy.  n.  Short forEuz- 
abeth  or  Eliza.  [Justice.! 

L.  J.  ;  pi.  L.  JJ.  Abbr.  Lord  I 
'll.  Contraction  of  will ,  after 
pronouns  ending  in  a  vowel,  and 
of  shall  after  /  and  we. 

LL.  Abbr.  Late  Latin ;  Law 
Latin  ;  leaves  ;  leased  line  (used 
on  the  tape  of  stock  tickers) ; 


having  for  its  objects,  as  defined  by  the  Parliamentary  act 
of  incorporation  in  1871  :  (1)  The  carrying  on  of  the  busi¬ 
ness  of  marine  insurance  by  members  of  the  society.  (2) 
The  protection  of  the  interests  of  members  of  the  society 
in  respect  of  shipping,  cargoes,  and  freights.  (3)  The  col¬ 
lection,  publication,  and  diffusion  of  intelligence  and  in¬ 
formation  with  respect  to  shipping.  Other  insurance  is 
also  incidentally  carried  on.  Lloyd’s  originates  from  the 
coffee  shop  opened  by  Edward  Lloyd,  in  1688,  in  Towrer 
Street,  London,  which  became  a  resort  for  shipping  men. 
Lloyd  founded  a  shipping  newspaper,  and  his  shop  became 
a  meeting  house  for  shipping  underwriters. 

2.  The  part  of  the  Royal  Exchange  appropriated  to  the 
use  of  the  underwriter  and  insurance  brokers  connected 
with  Lloyd’s  (see  above) ;  —  called  also  Lloyd's  Rooms. 

3.  (41so  Lloyd- )  Any  of  various  other  societies  associated 
with  enterprises  similar  to  those  of  Lloyd’s  in  London  ;  — 
used  with  an  attributive  limiting  term  ;  as,  Germanischer 
Lloyd,  at  Berlin,  Germany. 

Lloyd's  agents,  persons  employed  in  various  parts  of  the 
world  by  the  association  called  Lloyd’s.  —  L.  characters, 
certain  characters  describing  the  hulls  and  equipments  of 
ships  according  to  Lloyd’s  requirements  for  registry.  —  L. 
List,  a  publication  of  the  latest  news  respecting  shipping 
matters,  with  lists  of  vessels,  etc.,  made  under  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  Lloyd’s. — L.  marks.  =  Lloyd’s  characters.  —  L. 
numbers,  Naval  Arch.,  certain  numbers  chosen  to  regulate 
the  scantlingstor  sizeof  the  framing  and  plating,  of  a  vessel 
in  order  that  it  may  be  classified  in  Lloyd’s  “  Register  of 
British  and  Foreign  Shipping.”  The  first,  or  framing,  num¬ 
ber  determines  the  size  of  the  frames,  reverse  frames,  bulk¬ 
heads,  etc.,  and  is  the  sum  of  the  vessel’s  depth,  half  the 
beam,  and  half  the  girth,  in  feet.  The  second,  or  plating, 
number  regulates  the  scantlings  of  the  keel  stem,  stringer 
plates,  outside  plating,  etc.,  and  is  the  product  of  the  first 
number  by  the  length  of  the  vessel,  in  feet.  Eng.  —  L.  Reg¬ 
ister,  an  annual  register,  issued  by  Lloyd’s,  containing 
a  list  of  all  vessels  of  100  tons  ana  upwards  (with  some 
minor  exceptions),  their  age,  build,  tonnage,  dimensions, 
ownership,  and  classification  as  to  seaworthiness.  —  L. 
Rooms.  =  Lloyd’9,  2. 

lo  (15),  inteij.  [ME.  lo,  AS.  la  ;  peril,  influenced  by  another 
ME.  lo,  of  different  origin  ;  peril,  akin  to  E.  look.]  Look  ; 
see;  behold;  observe.  “  Lo.  here  is  Christ.”  Matt.  xxiv.  23. 

loach  (locli),  n.  [ME.  loche ,  F.  loche.]  a  Any  of  certain 


small  Old  World 
f  res  li -  water 
fishes  of  Cob  ids, 

Nemachihis,  and 
allied  genera, 
constituting  the 

o^nduded^m  Loach  (.VemacAiltu  barbatulus).  (J) 
the  carp  family.  They  habitually  lie  on  the  bottom, 
often  burying  themselves,  b  The  burbot  (Lota  maculosa). 
load  (lod),  n.  [ME.  lode  load,  way  ;  properly  the  same 
word  as  lode,  but  confused  with  lade,  load,  v.  See  lade, 
lead,  v.,  lode.]  1.  Carriage;  conveyance.  Obs. 

2.  That  which  is,  or  is  to  be,  laid  on  or  put  in  anything 
for  conveyance  ;  anything  taken  up  and  carried  ;  a  burden  ; 
as,  a  heavy  load ;  the  load  of  a  river  is  the  sediment  it 
carries  ;  hence,  the  proper  or  customary  quantity  which 
can  be  carried  or  drawn  in  a  specified  way,  as  in  a  cart, 
car,  or  vessel,  or  on  a  pack  animal ;  a  cargo  ;  lading;  pack. 

3.  A  particular  measure  for  certain  articles,  being  as  much 
of  the  article  as  may  be  carried  at  one  time  by  the  convey¬ 
ance  commonly  used.  It  varies  according  to  the  substance  and  the 
locality  According  to  fairly  general  usage,  a  lead  for  a  wagon 
in  England  is  :  wheat.  40  bu.  ;  oats,  80  bu.  ;  lime,  04  bu.  or  82  bu. ; 
new  hay,  2,100  lbs  (36  trusses  of  60  lbs.) ;  old  hay,  2,016  lbs.  (18 
cwts.)  ;  straw,  1,288  lbs.  ( 1H  cwts. )  ;  square  timber,  50  cu.  ft.  :  un¬ 
hewn  timber.  40  cu.  ft.  ;  inch  boards,  600  sq.  ft.  ;  earth  or  gravel, 
1  cu.yd  ;  bulrushes,  03  bundles;  fagots,  100.  For  a  pack  horse,  a 
load  is  :  wheat,  5  bu  (sometimes  3  bu.)  ;  potatoes,  about  4A  bu.  ; 
oats,  7i  bu.  :  oatmeal,  240 to 280  lbs.,  2  bolls  (Scot.)  of  140 lbs.  each. 

4.  That  which  is  upborne  or  sustained  ;  a  weight  or  quan¬ 
tity  of  anything  upon  something  else  regarded  as  its  sup¬ 
port  or  foundation  ;  as,  the  roof  bears  a  load  of  snow. 

5.  That  which  burdens  or  weighs  down  the  mind  or  spirits  ; 

as,  a  load  of  care.  “  A  .  .  .  load  of  guilt.”  Ray. 

6.  The  charge  of  a  firearm  ;  as,  a  load  of  powder. 

7  Mech.  a  Amount  of  pressure  due  to  superimposed 
weight,  whether  stationary  or  moving,  b  External  resist¬ 
ance  overcome  by  a  machine  or  prime  mover,  as  by  a  plan¬ 
ing  machine,  a  dynamo,  or  a  steam  engine. 

8  Weight  or  violence  of  blows;  as,  to  lay  on  load.  Obs. 

9.  Liquor  enough  to  intoxicate;  a  “jag.”  Slang  or  Dial. 

10.  pi.  A  great  deal ;  very  much  ;  quantities.  Colloq. 
Sy n .  —  Load,  burden.  Lit.,  a  load  is  that  which  is  carried, 
whether  with  or  without  particular  difficulty;  burden 
commonly  adds  the  implication  of  difficulty  or  labor  ;  as, 
“  He  from  the  stack  carves  out  the  accustomed  load  ” 
( Coirper );  “With  burden  of  our  arm#r  here  we  sweat” 
(Shak.).  Fig.,  both  load  and  burden  connote  oppression, 
burden  often  suggesting  a  load  long  or  habitually  borne ; 
as,  “with  loads  of  learned  lumber  in  his  head”  (Pope); 
“  the  clogging  burden  of  a  guilty  soul  ”  (Shak.).  But  load 
and  burden  are  often  interchanged.  See  freight,  diffi¬ 
culty,  heavy. 

load,  v.  t. ;  loai/ed  (loaden,  Obs.  or  Dial.);  load'ing. 
1.  To  lay  a  load  or  burden  on  or  in,  as  on  a  horse  or  in  a 


cart ;  to  charge  with  a  load,  as  a  gun ;  to  furnish  with  a 
lading  or  cargo,  as  a  ship ;  hence,  to  add  weight  to  so  as 
to  oppress  or  embarrass ;  to  heap  something  burdensome 
upon  ;  as,  to  load  one’s  stomach;  to  load  one  with  work. 

2.  To  place  on  or  in  something,  as  for  carriage  ;  as,  to  load 
a  cargo  of  flour. 

3.  To  supply  abundantly  or  excessively,  as  a  person  with 
something,  or  something  to  a  person  ;  as,  to  load  one 
with  honors  ;  to  load  gifts  on  one. 

Those  honors  deep  and  broad,  wherewith 
Your  majesty  loads  our  house.  Shmk. 

4  To  adulterate  or  drug  ;  as,  to  load  wine.  Cant. 

5.  To  increase  in  weight  by  addition  of  some  heavy  sub¬ 
stance  ;  as,  to  load  sugar,  sponges,  etc.  ;  to  load  a  cane  or 
a  whip  is  to  weight  the  end  ;  loaded  dice  are  weighted  so 
as  to  influence  their  position  on  settling  after  a  throw. 

6.  Paper  Making.  To  incorporate  kaolin,  talc,  or  the  like, 
with  (paper)  so  as  to  increase  its  weight  and  produce  a 
smooth  surface.  Paper  is  often  loaded  to  produce  certain 
desired  qualities  in  texture,  as  in  half-tone  paper. 

7.  Life  Insurance.  To  increase  (the  net  premium)  by  the 
amount  called  loading  (which  see) ;  to  charge,  as  a  life  or 
policy,  with  a  loading  in  addition  to  the  net  premium. 

8.  To  add  a  sum  to  the  selling  price  of  (something,  as  a 
publication),  after  profits  and  expenses  are  accounted  for. 

9.  Painting,  a  To  make  opaque,  as  a  color,  by  mixing  in 
white,  b  To  apply  heavily,  as  a  pigment,  or  to  color 
thickly,  as  a  painting. 

load  (lod),  v.  i.  1.  To  give  or  receive  a  load. 

2.  To  insert  the  charge  in  a  firearm, 
to  load  up,  to  accumulate  in  loads  or  quantities.  —  to  1.  up 
on.  to  buy  or  partake  freely  of  (anything).  Colloq. 
load  displacement  Naut.  The  displacement  of  a  ship 
when  loaded  to  the  extent  for  which  she  was  designed, 
load'ed  (lod'Sd  ;  -Id  ;  151),  pret.  &  p.  p.  of  load.  Specif. : 
p.  a.  a  Charged,  laden,  burdened,  etc.  b  Weighted,  as, 
esp.,  with  lead  ;  as,  a  loaded  whip  ;  increased  in  weight 
(see  load,  v.  t.,  5),  esp.  unfairly  ;  as,  loaded  sugar ;  loaded 
dice,  c  Adulterated  so  as  to  appear  full-bodied  ;  —  said  of 
wine,  d  Med.  (1)  Furred  or  coated  ;  — said  of  the  tongue. 

(2)  Excessively  charged  with  bile  ;  —  said  of  the  liver. 

(3)  Full  of  undigested  food  or  accumulated  feces ;  —  said 
of  the  bowels.  (4)  Excessively  charged  with  salts,  etc. ; 
—  said  of  the  urine,  e  Drunk.  Slang,  U.  S. 

loaded  governor.  See  governor,  7i.,  5. 
load'er  (lod'er),  n.  [From  load,  v.]  One  that  loads:  a 
mechanical  contrivance  for  loading  a  gun,  a  wagon,  etc. 
load  factor.  The  ratio  of  the  average  power  of  a  machine, 
plant,  or  system  during  a  certain  period  of  time  to  the 
maximum  power  used  during  that  time ;  also,  the  ratio  of 
average  power  to  full  rated  power. 

loading,  p.  pr.  <Sc  rb.  n.  of  load.  Specif.  :  vb.  n.  Life 
Insurance.  An  amount  added  to  the  net  or  pure  premium 
to  provide  for  business  expenses,  future  contingencies, 
and  profits  or  bonuses  ;  —  called  also  margin.  The  loading 
is  usually  a  percentage  of  the  net  premium, 
loading  chain.  =  decking  chain.  —  1.  Jack,  Logging,  a  plat- 
formed  framework  upon  which  logs  are  hoisted  from  the 
water  for  loading  upon  cars.  Northern  U.  S.  &  Can.  —  1. 
tongs,  Ord7iance ,  shot  hooks  or  shell  hooks.  Rare.  —  1. 
tray.  Ordnance ,  a  metal  tray  placed  in  the  screw  box  of  a 
large  erun  during  loading,  to  prevent  the  projectile  bur¬ 
ring  the  screw  threads,  and  also  to  prevent  the  powder 
bags  from  being  torn  by  the  threads.  —  1.  tripod,  a  tripod 
made  of  three  long  timbers  joined  at  their  tops,  having  a 
pulley  block  in  position  to  load  logs  on  to  cars, 
load  line.  1.  Naut.  The  line  on  the  outside  of  a  vessel 
indicating  the  depth  to  which  it  sinks  in  the  water  whe* 
properly  loaded  ;  —  called  also  load  ivater  line. 

2  Engxn.  Const7'uction.  A  line  so  drawn  that  the  ordi¬ 
nates  to  it  from  a  given  base  will  represent  the  fixed  oc 
varying  loads  at  the  different  points  on  a  structure, 
load'stone',  lode'stone'  (lod'ston'),  n.  [load,  lode  -f 
stone.]  Min.  A  piece  of  magnetite  possessing  polarity 
like  a  magnetic  needle.  See  magnetite. 
loaf  (lof),  7i.  ;  pi.  LOAVfes  (lovz).  [ME.  lof,  laf,  AS.  hlaf  ; 
akin  to  G  laib ,  OHG.  hleip,  Icel.  hleifr,  Goth,  hlaifs  ;  cf. 
Russ,  khlieb,  Lith.  klepas.  Cf.  lady,  lammas,  lord.] 

1.  Bread.  Obs.  or  Dial. 

2.  A  regularly  shaped  or  molded  mass  of  bread;  hence, 
a  shaped  mass  of  cake  or  sugar. 

Half  a  loaf  is  better  than  no  bread.  Proverb. 

3.  Any  thick  lump  or  mass.  Obs. 

4  A  head,  as  of  cabbage.  Eng. 

loaves  and  fishes,  material  gain  ;  political  spoil ;  —  alluding 
to  the  miracle  of  feeding  the  people,  and  the  Savior’s 
charge  (Joh7i  vi.  26)  that  some  of  them  followed  him  only 
for  a  selfish  purpose.  —  loaves  of  proposition,  Jercish  Anti  a., 
the  showbread.  Wycliffe  ( Luke  vi.  4). 

loaf.  v.  i.  ;  loafed  (loft)  ;  loaf'ing.  [Orig.  uncert.  ;  cf. 
G.  dial,  loofen  to  run,  to  go,  equiv.  to  G.  laufen.]  To 
spend  time  in  idleness  ;  to  lounge  or  loiter  about, 
to  loaf  on  (one),  to  idle  at  his  expense.  Colloq. 
loaf,  v.  t.  To  spend  in  idleness  ;  —  with  away  ;  as,  to  loaf 
time  away. 

loaf'er  (lof'er),  n.  One  who  loafs  ;  a  lazy  lounger ;  hence, 
one  who  has  the  bad  habits  typical  of  street  loafers, 
loaf  sugar-  Refined  sugar  that  has  been  formed  into  coni¬ 
cal  loaves  in  a  mold. 


leges  (L..laws);  Freemasonry , 

lodges  ;  Lordships,  Obs. ;  Low 
Latin. 

L.  L.,  or  1.  1.  Abbr  Loco  lau- 
dato(L.,m  the  place  cited);Lord 
Lieutenant.  (in  Arts.| 

L  L.  A.  Abbr.  Lady  Literate! 
11a  ga-ra'ta  (lya  gfi-ra'ta  ;  195), 
n.  A  gallmule.  Porto  Rico. 
llan-dei'lo(l&n-dTrlo),  n.  [From 
Llandeilo,  Wales.)  A  subdivi¬ 
sion  of  the  Lower  Silurian  in 
Europe.  SeeoEOLOov,  Chart 
llan-dov'er-y  (1  fi  n-d  5v'5  r-Y  ; 
-dfiv'5r-Y),  n.  [From  Llandov¬ 
ery.  Wales.]  A  subdivision  of 
the  Upper  Silurian  in  Europe. 
See  r.EOLOov,  Chart. 
llar-ne'ro  (lya-na'ro  ;  195),  n. 
Amer.  Sp.]  A  dweller  on  the 
lanos  of  South  America. 

L.  Lat-  Abbr.  Late  Latin;  Law 
Latin  ;  Low  Latin. 

LL.  B.  Abbr.  Legum  Bacca- 
laureus  (L.,  Bachelor  of  Laws). 
L.  L.  C-  M.  Abbr.  Licentiate  of 
the  London  College  of  Music. 
LL.  D.  Abbr.  Legum  Doctor  (L., 
Doctor  of  Laws). 

Lle'u  (lg'ii  ;  tlC'ii),  n.  [Cf. 
Luon.]  Celt.  Myth.  The  Cym¬ 


ric  sun  god,  son  of  CfWydion 
and  Arianrod. probably  the  same 
as  the  Gaelic  Lngh. 

Llew-el'lyn  (l<Y64?l'Yn),  n.  [W. 
Llywelyn .]  1.  Masc.  prop,  name 
2.  A  legendary  Welsh  prinee  in 
the  Gellert  sto’rv.  See  Gellert. 
llewyne.  eleven. 

L.  L.  I.  Abbr.  Lord  Lieutenant 
of  Ireland. 

LL.  M.  Abbr.  Legum  Magister 
(L.,  Master  of  Laws), 
llownyt.  Obs.  p.  p.  of  lown. 
Lloyd  (loid),  n.  =  Lloyd’s,  n.,  3. 
Lloyd’Bbond  A  form  of  bond 
of  a  corporation,  esp.  a  railroad, 
for  securing  an  existing  indebt¬ 
edness,  consisting  in  an  ac¬ 
knowledgment  under  seal  of  the 
indebtedness  for  a  certain  sum 
with  a  covenant  to  pay  it  with 
interest  on  a  certain  day.  It  was 
devised  by  one  Horace  Lloyd, 
but  is  now  seldom  used.  Eng. 
Lludd  (liifch  ;  hliith),  n.  Celt. 

I  Myth.  A  Cymric  god  of  the  sky, 
probably  the  same  as  the  Gaelic 
Nuada.  A  variant  of  his  name 
j  is  Nudd.  He  is  the  “  King  Lot  ” 

I  of  medieval  tradition, 
lln'me  ( lyoo'ma;  195),  n.  A  tall, 


slender  pinnate-leaved  palm 
(Aeria  attemiata )  common  on 
the  northern  coast  of  Porto  Rico. 
Llyrdur;  hliir),  n.  [Cf.  Leu.] 
Celt.  Myth.  A  Cymric  god  oi 
the  sea,  doubtless  the  same  as 
the  Gaelic  Ler,  and  thought  to 
be  the  original  of  the  “  King 
Lear  ”  of  early  chronicles  and 
Shakespeare’s  tragedy. 

L.  M  Abbr.  Long  meter. 

LMC.  Abbr.  Lloyd’s  machinery 
certificate. 

1.  m.  c  Abbr.  I.ow  middling 
clause  (cot tori').  [double.] 

L.  M.  D.  Aobr.  Long  meter! 
L.  M.  T.  Abbr.  Local  mean  time, 
lo.  Var.  of  look,  low. 

Lo.  n.  A  North  American  In¬ 
dian,  or.  abstractly,  the  Indian  ; 
—  used  as  a  proper  name.  Hu¬ 
morous  pert'ersioti  of  Pope’s 
“  Lo,  the  poor  Indian  !  ” 

Loa.  n.  =  Lao. 
lo'a  (l<5'd),  7i.  [Guyot  says 
it  is  a  native  word  in  Angola.] 
An  African  worm  ( Filaria  loa ) 
which  infests  the  eye. 
loa£.  LA K E,  gift.  ’  [of  LODE. I 

load.  Obs.  or  Scot.  &  dial.  Eng.  | 
load'age  (lOd'ftj),  n.  See -age. 


load'en.  Obs.  p.  p.  of  load. 
load'en,  r.  t.  To  load  Obs.  or 
Dial.  Brit.  —  p.  a.  Loaded  ; 
laden.  Obs.  [horse.  05.«.| 

load'er,  n.  [Fr.  load,  n.]  Pack| 
load'le88,  a.  See -less 
load'man  age,  loads'man  age. 
Erroneous  for  lod  EM  an  age. 
load 'pen  ny,  a.  A  tax  levied 
on  loads  for  market  in  ancient 
English  towns.  Obs.  or  Hist. 
loads'man.  +  LODESMAH 
load  'some.  a.  [ load  4-  1st  -some.] 
Burdensome.  Obs.  or  R. 
load'star  .  Var.  of  lodestar. 
load'nm,  u.  A  card  game.  Obs. 
load  water  line.  =  load  line,  1. 
loaf,  r.  i.  =  loave.  Eng. 
loaf,  7i.  A  time  of  loafing  ;  idle 
spell.  Colloq.  [Dial.  Eng.\ 
loaf  bread.  Bread  in  loaves.  | 
loaf  cabbage.  A  head  of  cab¬ 
bage.  Dial.  Eng.  Obs. 
loaf'-eat  er,  n.  A  servant,  as 
eating  bread  furnished  by  the 
master.  Cf.  mainpast.  Obs.  or 
Hist.  [See -dom.  I 

loaf'er  dom  (15  f'?  r-d  it  m),  n.| 
loaf'er-ish,  a.  See  -ish. 
loaf'ing-ly,  ad v.  of  loafing,  p.  pr. 
loaf 'let,  7i.  See -let. 


ale,  senate,  c£re,  Jim,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofa;  eve,  Svent,  Snd,  recent,  maker;  ice,  111;  old,  5bey,  orb,  5dd,  s5ft,  cdnnect ;  use,  tinite,  urn,  tip,  circi/s,  menu ; 
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loam  (lom),  n.  [ME.  lam ,  AS.  lam;  akin  to  D.  Item,  G. 
lehin ,  and  E.  lime.  See  lat  lime.]  1.  Clayey  earth  ; 
also,  any  earth  or  soil.  Obs.  or  Archaic. 

2.  Earthy  matter  composed  either  of  clay  and  sand, 
enough  of  the  latter  being  present  to  counteract  the  co¬ 
hering  property  of  the  clay,  or  of  particles  intermediate  in 
size  between  those  of  clay  and  sand,  as  loess.  Clay  loam  and 
sandy  loam  denote  an  excess  of  one  of  these  constituents. 
In  popular  use  loam  implies  the  presence  of  considerable 
decomposed  organic  matter  with  accompanying  fertility. 

3.  Founding.  A  mixture  of  sand,  clay,  and  other  mate¬ 
rials,  used  in  making  molds  for  large  castings,  often  with¬ 
out  a  pattern. 

loam.  V.  t.  ;  loamed  (lornd) ;  loam'ing.  To  cover,  smear, 
or  fill  with  loam. 

loam'ing  (lom'Ing),  n.  A  method  of  prospecting  for  gold, 
used  in  Australia,  in  which  earth  is  washed  in  places  from 
the  base  and  slope  of  a  hill  until  the  increase  of  specks  of 
gold  leads  to  the  outcrop  of  the  lode  or  vein  that  gave  them, 
loam  Plate.  Founding.  An  iron  plate  upon  which  a  sec¬ 
tion  of  a  loam  mold  rests,  or  from  which  it  is  suspended, 
loam'y  (lom'T),  a.  ;  loam'i-er  (-T-er) ;  loam'i-est.  Con- 
sisting_of,  like,  or  partaking  of  the  nature  of,  loam, 
loan  (Ion),  n.  [ME.  lone ,  lane ,  AS.  Ian,  of  Scand.  origin  ; 
cf.  Icel.  /an,  akin  to  AS.  lien,  fr.  leon  to  lend,  D.  leen  loan, 
fief,  G.  lehen  fief,  G.  leihen  to  lend,  OHG.  llhan ,  Icel.  Ija, 
Goth,  leihwan ,  L.  linquere  to  leave,  Gr.  heineiy,  Skr.  ric. 
Cf.  DELINQUENT,  ECLIPSE,  ELEVEN,  ELLIPSE,  LEND,  RELIC.] 

1.  A  gift  or  grant  by  a  superior  of  property  to  be  held  of 
him  upon  certain  conditions.  Obs.  or  Hist . 

2.  Act  of  lending  ;  a  lending ;  permission  to  use  ;  as,  the 
loan  of  a  book,  money,  services. 

3.  That  which  one  lends  or  borrows,  esp.  a  sum  of  money 
lent  at  interest ;  as,  he  repaid  the  loan. 

loan,  v.t.  &  i.;  loaned  (lond);  loan'ing.  To  lend;  — 
sometimes  with  out. 

By  way  of  location  or  loaning  them  out.  J.  Langley  (1(544). 
Syn.  —  See  lend. 

loan  god.  A  deity  adopted  from  a  foreign  religion, 
loan'mon'ger  (lon'mihj'ger),  n.  A  negotiator  of  loans, 
loan  Office,  a  An  office  at  which  loans  are  negotiated,  or 
at  which  the  accounts  of  loans  are  kept,  and  the  interest 
paid  to  the  lender,  b  A  pawnbroker’s  shop, 
loan  word.  A  word  adopted  from  another  language. 
Lo'a-sa  (lo'a-sa),  n.  [ML.,  prob.  fr.  a  South  American 
name.]  Bot.  A  large  genus  of  tropical  American  prickly 
herbs  typifying  the  family  Loasacese,  distinguished  by  the 
pentamerous  flowers  having  ten  staminodia,  numerous 
stamens,  and  a  3-5-valved  capsule. 

Lo/a-sa'co-aB  (-sa'se-e),  n.  pi.  [NL.]  Bot.  A  family  of 
mainly  herbaceous,  sometimes  climbing,  tropical  plants 
(order  Hypericales)  covered  with  bristly  hairs  which  yield 
an  acrid  juice  producing  a  painful  stinging  sensation.  The 
flowers  are  regular  and  pentamerous,  with  numerous  sta¬ 
mens.  There  are  about  19  genera  and  200  species.  Mentze - 
lia,  the  most  important  genus,  is  largely  represented  in 
the  western  United  States.  —  lo a  sa'ceous  (-shus),  a. 
loath,  loth  (loth),  a.  [ME.  looth,  loth ,  AS.  laS  hostile, 
odious ;  akin  to  OS.  leS,  G.  leid ,  Icel.  leidr ,  Sw.  led ,  and 
perh.  to  OHG.  lewes ,  les ,  alas,  and  AS.  la  (cf.  lo).] 

1.  Hateful;  repulsive;  odious;  disliked.  Obs. 

2  Filled  with  disgust  or  aversion;  averse;  unwilling; 
reluctant ;  as,  loath  to  part. 

Why,  then,  though  loath ,  yet  must  I  be  content.  Sha/c. 
Syn.  —  See  reluctant. 

loathe  (loth),  v.  t. ;  loathed  (lothd);  loath'ing  (loth'Tng). 
[AS.  IdSian  to  be  hateful.  See  loath.]  1.  To  excite  to 
disgust  or  aversion.  Obs. 

2  To  dislike  greatly;  to  feel  aversion  for  or  reluctance 
to;  now,  esp.,  to  have  extreme  disgust  at,  or  abhorrence 
for  ;  to  detest ;  abhor. 

Loathing  the  honeyed  cakes,  I  longed  for  bread.  Cowley. 

The  secret  which  I  loathe.  Waller. 

Syn.  —  Abhor,  detest,  abominate.  See  hate. 
loathe,  v.  i.  To  feel,  or  to  cause,  disgust  or  nausea.  Obs. 
loath'flll  (loth'fdbl),  a.  1.  Causing  a  feeling  of  loathing  ; 
disgusting.'  Now  Rare.  “  Loathful,  sinful  lust.”  Spenser. 

2.  Shrinking;  reluctant;  bashful.  Obs.  or  Scot. 

—  loath'ful-ly,  adv.  Rare.  —  loath'ful  ness.  n.  Rare. 
loath'ing  (loth'Tng),  72.  Extreme  disgust;  a  feeling  of 

aversion,  abhorrence,  or  detestation. 

The  mutual  fear  and  loathing  of  the  hostile  races.  Macaulay. 
loath'ly  (loth'lT),  a.  [AS.  la8lic.~\  Loathsome  ;  repulsive, 
loath'ly  (loth'lT  ;  loth'-),  adv.  [AS.  laSlice.]  1.  ( pron . 
loth'lT)  So  as  to  cause  loathing.  Obs.  or  R. 

2.  Unwillingly  ;  reluctantly.  Rare. 

This  shows  that  you  from  nature  loathly  stray.  Donne. 
loath'somo  (loth'siim),  a.  Fitted  to  cause  loathing  ;  ex¬ 
citing  abhorrence  ;  disgusting  ;  hateful ;  detestable. 

The  most  loathsome  and  deadly  forms  of  infection.  Macaulay. 

—  loath'some  ly,  adv.  —  loath'some  ness,  n. 

lob  (15b),  n.  [Cf.  Fries,  lobbe ,  lob,  a  short,  thick,  hanging 
lump  or  mass  of  flesh  or  fat,  OLG.  lobbe  a  lump,  Norw. 
dial,  lubb  a  rotund,  plump  figure,  mostly  of  animals,  Dan. 
lub,  lubbe ,  pollack.]  1.  a  A  lugworm.  b  A  pollack.  Brit. 
2  A  dull,  heavy  person.  Obs.  or  Dial.  Gauden. 

3.  Something  thick  and  heavy,  as  a  nugget.  Chiefly  Dial. 
4  [Cf.  G.  lab  rennet.]  Brewing.  A  ferment  made  of 
yeast  mixed  with  wort  and  warmed  ;  —  aho  lobb. 


lob  (15b),  v.  t. ;  lodbed  (15bd);  lob'bino.  1.  To  let  fall 
heavily  or  lazily  ;  to  droop.  Obs.  or  R. 

And  their  poor  jades 

Lob  down  their  heads.  Shak. 

2.  To  throw,  toss,  or  the  like  heavily  or  slowly ;  as  :  a 
Cricket.  To  bowl  underhand,  b  Lawn  Tennis.  To  return 
(a  ball)  in  a  high  curve,  esp.  to  avoid  an  opponent  at  the  net. 

3.  Brewing.  To  mix  with  lob. 

lob,  v.  i.  1.  To  go  heavily  or  lumberingly. 

2.  Lawn  Tennis.  To  make  a  lob. 

lob,  n.  [From  lob,  2’.]  A  lobbing;  specif.:  a  Cricket.  A  slow 
underhand  ball  pitched  well  up  in  the  air,  usually  with  con¬ 
siderable  spin,  b  Tennis.  A  ball  returned  in  a  high  curve. 
La ba  chev'ski  an  (lo/bd-ch5f'skT-<in),  a.  Of  or  pertain¬ 
ing  to  the  Russian  geometer  Nicolai  Ivanovich  Lobach^v- 
ski  (17D3-1856)  or  his  mathematical  discoveries. 
Loba-chdv'ski’s  lor'mu  la  (lo/ba-chef'skTz).  Non-Eu- 
clidean  Geom.  The  formula  tan  $n(j>)  =  e~v,  where  11  (p) 
is  the  angle  between  a  parallel  and  a  perpendicular  to  a 
line,  when  p  is  the  length  of  the  perpendicular  (intercepted 
between  the  parallels). 

lo'bar  (lo'bdr),  a.  Of  or  pert,  to  a  lobe  ;  having  or  like  a 
lobe  or  lobes.  —  lobar  pneumonia.  See  croupous  pneumonia. 
lo'bate  (lo'bat)  la.  [See  lobe.]  Having  lobes  or  rounded 
lo'bat-ed  (-bat-gd)  (  divisions;  lobed  ;  as,  a  lobate  leaf; 
specif.:  Zool.  a  Having  the  integument  continued  on  the 
bases  of  the  fin  rays;  — said  of  the  fins  of  certain  fishes, 
b  Furnished  with  lateral  membranous  flaps,  as  the  toes  of 
a  coot.  See  bird,  I/lust. 

lo  ba'tion  (16-ba'shun),  n.  a  State  of  being  lobed  ;  forma¬ 
tion  of  lobes  or  lobules,  b  A  lobe  or  lobule, 
lob'by  (15b'T),  n.  ;  pi.  -bies  (-Tz).  [LL.  lobium,  lobia ,  the 
same  word  as  laubia  a  covered  portico  fit  for  walking,  fr. 
OHG.  luuba ,  G.  laube ,  arbor.  See  lodge.]  1.  A  passage 
or  hall  of  communication,  esp.  when  large  enough  to  serve 
also  as  a  waiting  room,  etc.,  as  in  the  British  House  of 
Commons,  and  in  capitols  in  the  United  States.  It  ditters 
from  an  antechamber  in  that  a  lobby  communicates  with 
several  rooms,  an  antechamber  with  one  only  ;  but  this 
distinction  is  not  carefully  preserved. 

2.  The  persons,  collectively,  who  frequeut  the  lobbies  of 
a  legislative  house  to  transact  business  with  the  legisla¬ 
tors  ;  specifically,  persons  not  members  of  a  legislative 
body,  who  strive  to  influence  its  proceedings  by  personal 
agency,  whether  in  the  lobby  or  elsewhere.  See  lobby,  v.  i. 

3.  Naut.  An  apartment  or  passageway  in  the  fore  part  of 
an  old-fashioned  cabin  under  the  quarter-deck.  Obs. 

4.  Agric.  A  confined  place  for  cattle,  formed  by  hedges, 
trees,  or  other  fencing,  near  the  farmyard. 

lob'by.  v.  i. ;  lob'bied  (-Td);  lob'by-ing.  To  address  or 
solicit  members  of  a  legislative  body  in  the  lobby  or  else¬ 
where  with  intent  to  influence  their  votes  by  personal 
agency.  Chiefly  U.  S. 

Efforts  have  been  made  to  check  the  practice  of  lobbying,  both 
in  Congress  and  in  State  legislatures.  .  .  .  It  has  been  repeatedly 
held  by  the  courts  that  “contracts  which  have  for  their  object 
to  influence  legislation  in  any  other  manner  than  by  such  open 
and  public  presentation  of  facts,  arguments,  and  appeals  to  rea¬ 
son,  such  as  are  recognized  as  proper  and  legitimate  with  all  pub¬ 
lic  bodies,  must  be  held  void.’’  James  Bryce 

lob'by,  v.  t.  To  urge  or  procure  the  passage  of  (a  bill, 
measure,  etc.)  by  personal  influences  addressed  to  the  in¬ 
dividual  legislators;  also,  to  influence  (a  legislator)  by 
such  means.  See  lobby,  i.  Chiefly  (J.  S. 
lob'by-ist,  n.  A  member  of  the  lobby  ;  a  person  who  so¬ 
licits  members  of  a  legislature  to  influence  their  votes.  See 
lobby,  v.  i.  Chiefly  U.  S.  —  lob'by-lsm  (-Tz’m),  n. 
lobe  (lob),  n.  [Gr.  Ao/3o?  :  cf.  F.  lobe."]  1.  A  projection  or 
division  of  a  somewhat  rounded  form. 

2.  Specif.  :  a  Zool.  A  membranous  flap  on  the  sides  of  the 
toes  of  certain  birds,  as  the  coot,  b  Paleon.  In  cephalopod 
shells,  a  portion  of  a  suture  which  forms  an  angle  or  curve 
whose  convexity  is  directed  away  from  the  orifice;  —  op¬ 
posed  to  saddle,  c  Anat.  A  more  or  less  rounded  projection 
of  an  organ  or  part  ;  a  division  of  an  organ  marked  off  by  a 
fissure  on  the  surface,  as  those  of  the  brain,  lungs,  liver, 
etc.  d  Bot.  Any  rounded  di¬ 
vision  or  projection  of  an  or¬ 
gan,  esp.  of  a  leaf,  e  Geol. 

A  great  marginal  projection 
from  the  body  of  a  continen¬ 
tal  ice  sheet,  t  Mach.  The 
projecting  part  of  a  cam 
wheel  or  of  a  noncircular 
gear  wheel. 

lobod(lobd),a.  Having  lobes; 
lobate  ;  specif.,  Bot.,  having 
rounded  divisions  extending 
less  than  halfway  to  the  cen¬ 
ter  or  midrib. 

Lo-be'li-a  (lo-be'll-d ;  IS-bel'- 
yd  ;  7),  n.  [NL.,  after  M. 

Lobel,  botanist  and  physician 
to  King  James  I.]  1.  Bot.  A 
genus  of  herbaceous  plants 
usually  referred  to  the  Cam- 
pamilacese,  but  sometimes 
made  the  type  of  a  distinct  of  Fruit  (c). 


family.  They  havered,  blue,  or  white  flowers  with  a  very 
irregular  corolla,  the  tube  split  almost  to  the  base,  often 
2-lipped  ;  stamens  monadelphous,  the  anthers  also  miked 
into  a  ring.  There  are  about  225  species,  widely  distributed, 
a  number  being  cultivated.  Some  of  the  native  American 
species,  as  L.  curdinalis,  the  cardinal  flower,  and  L.  syphU 
Utica,  the  great  blue  lobelia,  are  very  ornamental  in  flower. 

2.  [/.  c .]  A  plant  or  flower  of  this  geuus. 

3.  [/.  c.]  Pharm.  The  leaves  and  tops  of  L.  inflata ,  used 
as  an  antispasmodic  and  expectoraut,  esp.  in  asthmatic 
affections. 

Lo  be  ll  a'ce-a ( lfc-be'lT-a'se-e),  n.  pi.  [NL.]  Bot.  A  fam¬ 
ily  of  herbs,  shrubs,  or  trees  (order  Campanulales),  the 
lobelia  family,  including  about  30  genera  and  nearly  600 
species,  characterized  by  the  extremely  irregular  corolla 
and  syngenesious  anthers.  They  are  widely  distributed, 
but  especially  abundant  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands.  Some 
botanists  regard  the  Lobeliaceae  as  a  subfamily  of  Cam- 
panulaceae.  — lo  be'li  a'COOUS  (-shus),  a. 
lo'be-lin  (lo'be-lTn  ;  16-be'lTn),  n.  Pharm.  A  yellowish 
green  resin  from  Lobelia,  used  as  an  emetic  and  diaphoretic, 
lo 'be  line  (-lTn  ;  -len  ;  184),  n.  Also  -lin.  Chem.  A  poison¬ 
ous  narcotic  alkaloid  extracted  from  the  leaves  of  Indian 
tobacco  ( Lobelia  inflata)  as  a  yellow  oil,  having  a  tobacco¬ 
like  taste  and  odor. 

lob'lol  ly  (15b'151'T),  n.  [Etym.  uncert.]  1.  Thick  gruel. 

2.  Naut.  Slang.  Medicine.  Obs. 

3.  A  clownish  fellow  ;  a  lout.  Obs. 

4  a  A  pine  of  the  southern  United  States  ( Pinus  txda) 
distinguished  by  its  thick,  flaky  bark,  long  leaves  in  threes, 
and  spiny-tipped  cones.  The  wood  resembles  that  of  the 
shortleaf  pine  of  the  same  region,  b  Any  of  several  related 
pines,  as  P.  serotina,  P.  bahamentis  of  the  Bahamas,  etc. 
loblolly  bay  a  All  ornamental  evergreen  theaceous  shrub 
or  small  tree  ( Gordonia  lasianthus),  of  the  southern  United 
States.  It  has  large  white  flowers  and  glossy  leaves.  The 
bark  is  used  in  tanning,  b  A  West  Indian  tree  of  the 
same  family  (Laplacea  hoemaioxylon).  Jamaica. 
loblolly  boy.  1.  A  surgeon’s  attendant  on  shipboard. 

2  An  errand  bov,  or  a  man  of  all  work.  Dial.  Brit. 
loblolly  tree.  Any  of  several  West  Indian  trees  having 
more  or  less  leathery  leaves,  as  Pisonia  subcordata,  Cordia 
alba,  and  Cupania  glabra.  • 

Lo-bo'sa  (lo-bo'sa),  n.  pi.  [NL.  See  lobe.]  Zool.  An  order 
of  Rhizopoda,  in  which  the  pseudopodia  are  thick  and  ir¬ 
regular  in  form,  as  in  Amoeba. 

lob'scouse'  1 151/skous'  ),n.  Also  lob'SCOUrse',  from  which 
lobscouse  is  perh.  corrupted.  Naut.  A  combination  of  meat 
with  vegetables,  ship  biscuit,  etc.,  usually  stewed,  some¬ 
times  baked, 
lob'ster  (15b'- 
s ter),  n.  [AS. 
loppestre ,  lopys- 
tre,  fr.  L.  locusta 
a  marine  shell¬ 
fish,  a  kind  of 
lobster,  a  locust, 
perh.  under  the 
influence  of  AS. 
loppe  a  spider. 

Cf.  LOCUS  T.] 

1.  Any  large  ma- 
crurous  crusta-  American  Lobster  (Homarus  americanus). 


cean  used  as  food,  esp.  those  of  the  genus  Homarus  ;  as,  the 
American  lobster  (II.  americanus ),  and  the  European  lob¬ 
ster  (//.  vulgaris )  of  the  Atlantic  coasts.  The  Norwegian 
lobster  ( Nephrops  norvegicus)  is  similar  in  form.  They 
have  a  pair  of  stalked  compound  eyes,  two  pairs  of  anten¬ 
nae,  and  five  pairs  of  legs,  of  which  the  first  two  are  mod¬ 
ified  into  enormous  chelae,  or  pincers,  one  being  much 
heavier  than  the  other,  with  blunt  teeth  lor  crushing  shells, 
etc.  There  are  also  abdominal  swimming  legs,  but  the 
chief  swimming  organ  is  the  tail,  by  means  of  which  they 
can  make  sudden  backward  movements.  Lobsters  feed  on 
animals,  both  living  and  dead,  and  are  usually  caught  in 
traps  (called  lobster  pots)  baitea  with  animal  refuse.  Owing 
to  its  excellence  as  food,  the  American  species  is  becoming 
scarce.  The  spiny  lobsters,  or  sea  crayfishes,  of  Palinurus 
and  allied  genera  lack  the  large 
chelae.  The 
common  Euro¬ 
pean  species  is  P.  vul¬ 
garis.  Palinurus  ar- 
gus  is  a  large  species, 
common  and  used  as 
food  at  Bermuda.  ^ 

2  As  a  term  of  oppro-  ^ 
brium  or  contempt  :  ^ 

A  gullible,  awkward, 
bungling,  or 
u  n  desirable  " 
person.  Slang. 

lobster  pot  A  trap  _.  T 

for  catching  lobsters,  sPmy  Lobster  ( Palinurus  vulgaris). 
commonly  an  oblong  cage  with  slat  sides  and  a  funnel- 
shaped  net  opening  inward  at  each  end. 

lob'u  lar  (15b'u-ldr),  a.  Like  a  lobule  ;  pert,  to  a  lobule  or 
lobules.  —  lobular  pneumonia.  See  catarrhal  pneumonia. 

lob'U-late  (-lat)  I  a.  Made  up  of,  or  divided  into,  lob- 

lob'll -lat' ed  (-lat'Sd)  I  ules. 

lob'ule  (-ul),  72.  [Cf.  F.  lobule,  dim.  of  lobe.  See  lobe.]  A 
small  lobe  ;  as,  the  lobule  of  the  ear  ;  also,  a  subdivision  of 


loam  board.  Founding.  A 
board  of  definite  profile  used  to 
strickle  a  mold  in  loam,  or  to 
strike  up  a  loam  core  on  a  core 
barrel  (which  see), 
loam  cake.  Founding.  A  loam 
cover  for  a  loam  mold,  having 

flouring  gates,  vent  holes,  etc. 
oam'i-ly  (l5m'T-lT),  adv.  of 
loamy.  See -ly. 
loam'i-ness,  n.  See -ness. 
loam'leaB,  n.  See  -less. 
Lo-am'ml  ( 15-ftm'mT),  n.  [Ileb. 
Lb- A ui mi.]  Bib.  Lit.,  not  my 
people  ;  —  masc.  prop.  name, 
loam  mold  or  mould-  Founding. 
A  mold  made  with  loam.  See 
loam,  n.,  3. 

loam  work.  Founding.  Loam 
molding  or  loam  molds, 
loan,  f  lone. 

lo  an'  (lh-an'),  n.  [Cf.  Sp. 
lodn.  1  See  measure,  Table. 
loan  (Ion),  n.  [Gael,  /on.)  Pro¬ 
visions.  Scot.  fLOAMN.  Scot.  I 
loan  (15n),  n.  [See  lane.]  =| 
loan'a-ble  (15n'd-b’l),  a.  See 
-able.  [borrower.  R. I 

loan'ee',  n.  [loan,  v.  -f-  -ee.]  A| 


loan  envelope.  Banking.  An 
envelope  in  which  is  kept  the 
collateral  for  a  loan,  bearing  on 
its  face  a  list  of  the  securities 
with  their  values,  etc. 
loan'er,  n.  One  that  loans, 
loange.  n.  [OF.,  F.  louange.] 
Praise  :  approbation.  Obs. 
loan'ln,  loan'ing.  n.  [From 
Scot,  loan,  E.  lane.']  An  open 
space  or  yard  where  cows  are 
milked  ;  also,  a  lane.  Scot. 
loan  value.  Life  Insurance. 
The  amount  of  money  which 
will  be  loaned  upon  a  policy  ns 
collateral  by  the  company  issu¬ 
ing  it.  It  is’ usually  the  same  as 
the  cash  value,  sometimes  less, 
loape.  +  lope,  v. 
lo'a-sad  ( 16'<i-sfid).n.  A  plant  of 
the  family  Loasaceae.  Lxndley. 
loath  (15th).  n.  [AS. /o<3\]  Obs. 
or  Scot.  1.  Harm,  or  that  which 
harms  ;  annoyance. 

2.  Dislike  :  loathing  ;  disgust, 
loath'er  (15fch'6r),  n.  One  who 
loathes.  [P- pr.| 

loath'ing-ly,  adv.  of  loathing,] 
loath'li-nesa  (!5th'lT-n6s),  n. 


Loathsomeness.  Obs.  or  R. 
loath'ly.  v.  t.  To  loathe  ;  to 
make  loathly.  Ohs.  [-ness.i 
loath 'ness  (  I5th'n5s),  n.  See| 
loath'sum.  Loathsome.  Ref.  S}>. 
loath'y  (15th'T),  a.  Loathsome. 
Archaic. 

loave.  +  lave,  n. 
loave  (l5v),  r.  *.  [Cf.  LOAF,  n.] 
To  form  n  head  :  —said  of  plants 
of  the  cabbage  tribe.  Eng. 
loaves  (15vz),  n.,pl.  of  loaf. 
lob  (10b),  v.  t.  Mining.  =  cob, 

v.  t.  LSVanfiM 

lob,  n.  A  box  :  a  till.  Thieves' \ 
lob,  n.  Mining.  A  step  or  stair  ; 
—  applied  also  to  veins  which 
descend  like  steps. 

Lo-b&'ta  (15-ba'ta),  Lo-ba'tae 
(-te),  n.  pi.  [NL.  See  lobe.] 
Zonl.  An  order  of  ctenophores, 
having  the  body  compressed  in 
the  vertical  plane  and  produced 
into  two  large  oral  lobes  and 
four  pointed  processes, 
lo'bate-ly,  adv.  of  lobate. 
lobb  Var.  of  LOB. 
lobbe  +  LOB,  lobe. 
lob'blsh,  a.  Like  a  lob  ;  coun¬ 


trified  :  clownish.  Obs. 
lob'by-er,  n.  A  lobbyist.  U.  S. 
lobby  member.  A  lobbyist.  Hu¬ 
morous  Cant,  U.  S. 
lob'coat',  n.  A  lobcock.  Obs. 
lob'cock',  n.  A  dull,  sluggish 
person  ;  a  lubber  ;  a  lob.  Now 
Dial.  [Obs.  I 

lob'cckt',  a.  Like  a  lobcock.  | 
lobe'foot  ( loh'fdOt').  n.  A  bird 
having  lobnte  toes ;  esp..  the 
northern  phalarope.  —  lobe'¬ 
foot  ed.  «■ 

lobe'less.  a.  See  -less. 
lobe  'let,  n.  See  -let. 
lo  be'li-ad  ( lA-be'lT-fid),  n.  A 
loheliaceous  plant.  Lmdley. 
lob'el-lat  ed  (15b'<--lat'5d),  a. 
Lohulate. 

Lo'bel’s  catch'fly'  (1  5'b  P 1  z). 
[See  Lobelia.)  The  Deptford 

fiink. 

ob'fig/,  n.  [Turk,  lubb  infir 
superior  fig.]  A  superior  vari¬ 
ety  of  Smyrna  fig. 
lob'-gras*',  u.  The  soft  chess 
(Browns  mollis).  Dial.  Eng. 
lob'i-form  (lob'Y-fSrm),  a.  Re¬ 
sembling  a  lobe. 


lo-big'er-oua  (15-bTj'gr-tfs),  a. 

\lobe  +  -gerous.'[  Bearing  lobes, 
iob'i-lln,  n.  (Cf.  lob  a  rustic, 
also  the  name  Lohbin  in  Spen¬ 
ser's  “Shepherd’s  Calendar, 
November.”]  A  rustic.  Obs. 
lo'bi-ped  (lo'bT-j)6d),  a.  [ lobe 
-+-  L.  /te*.  pedis,  foot.]  Having 
lobnte  toes  —  n.  A  lobiped  bird, 
loblolly  pine.  =  loblolly,  4. 
loblolly  aweetwood.  A  West 
Indian  araliaceous  tree  of  the 
genus  Sciadophyllum.  Jamaica. 
loblolly  whltewood.  The  laura- 
ceous  tree  Neetandru  sangui- 
nea.  Jamaica.  Itree.I 

loblolly  wood.  =  loblolly  I 
lo'bo  ( 15'bo  :  133),  n.  [Sp..  fr. 
L.  lupus  See  wolf.J  The 
gray  wolf.  Western  U.  S. 
lo'bo-la  ( 15'bo-la),  n.  In  South 
Africa,  the  native  marriage  by 

fiurchase. 

o'boae  (15'bos),  a.  Having 
lobes  ;  pertaining  to  the  Lobosa. 
lobre  +  lubber.  [Slang.  I 
lob'acoua  er,  n.  A  sailor.  Naut.  I 
lob'aid  ed  (lOb'sId'ed  ;  -Id),  a. 
Lopsided. 


lob’a  pound,  [lob  a  lout  4-  pound 

a  prison.)  A  prison;  a  disgrace; 
a  difficulty.  Obs.  or  Dial. 
lobster  caterpillar.  The  cater¬ 
pillar  of  the  lobster  moth, 
lobster  crab  A  porcelain  crab. 
:  lobster  flower.  Barbados  pride  a. 

lob'ster  ing,  n.  Act  or  practice 
i  of  catching  lobsters, 
lobster  moth.  A  European 
moth  ( Sfauropus  fagi)  of  the 
family  Notodontida?.  Its  larva, 
j  whicli  has  long  legs  and  two  long 
caudal  processes,  feeds  on  the 
!  beech. 

lob'ster’s-claw',  or  lob'ster- 
claw  ,  ii  a  The  glory  pea  of 
Australia,  b  pi.  A  marine  red 
seaweed  (Polysiphonin  elonya- 
|  fa),  with  tufted  filaments 
lob'ster-tail  ,  n.  Armor  for  the 
1  lower  part  of  the  body,  icinted 
like  a  lobster’s  tail.  —  lob'ster- 
talled',  a. 

lob'talF,  v.  i.  To  beat  with  the 
flukes;  —  said  of  a  whale.  SaiU 
!  nrs ’  Slang. 

lob'u-lar-ly,  adv.  of  lobular, 
i  lob'u-la'tion  (lOb'Cl-la'shun), n. 


food,  f«>bt ;  out,  oil ;  chair  ;  go  ;  sing,  iijk  ;  then,  thin;  nature,  verdure  (250) ;  K  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  ach(144);  boN  ;  yet;  zh  _  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Goid*. 
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a  lobe;  specif.,  Anat one  of  the  small  masses  of  tissue 
of  which  certain  organs,  as  the  liver,  are  built  up. 

I  lo'bu-lua  (15b'u-lus).  n.  [L.]  A  lobe  or  lobule.  — lo'bu- 
lus  cMi-tra'lis  (sen-tra'lis),  Anal.,  a  small  square  lobe  situ¬ 
ated  on  the^ anterior  median  portion  of  the  cerebellum. 

II  lo'bUS  (lo'bQs).  n.  [NL.]  A  lobe.  —  lo'bu*  cau  d&'tus  (kS- 
da'tus)  [NL.  caudatus  tailed],  Human  Anal.,  a  small  lobe  of 
the  liver  extending  from  the  lower  extremity  of  the  lobus 
Spigelii^to  the  under  surface  of  the  right  lobe.  —  1.  cu'ne- 
a'tusiku'ne-a'tGs).  =  cuneate  lobe.  —  1.  quad-ra'tus  (kw5d- 
ra'ttts).  JL.  quadratus  squared.]  Human  Anal,  a  A  small 
lobe  of  the  liver  on  the  under  surface  of  the  right  lobe,  to 
the  left  of  the  fissure  for  the  gall  bladder,  b  A  convolution 
formed  by  that  part  of  the  parietal  lobe  which  appears  on 
the  mesial  surface  of  the  cerebral  hemisphere.  — 1.  Spi-ge'- 
11-i  (spl-je'll-i>  [after  A.  Spigelius  (1578-1625),  Flemish  anat¬ 
omist],  Human  Anat.,  a  small  lobe  of  the  posterior  part  of 
the  liver,  to  the  left  of  the  fissure  for  the  vena  cava. 

lo'cal  (15'kdl),  a.  [L.  local  is,  fr.  locus  place  :  cf.  F.  local. 
See  lieu,  locus.]  1.  Characterized  by,  or  relating  to,  place, 
or  position  in  space  ;  having  a  definite  spatial  form  ;  as,  a 
local  body  or  presence  ;  a  local  heaven  and  hell. 

Give  to  airy  nothing 

A  local  habitation  and  a  nume  Shak 

2.  Characterized  by,  relating  to,  or  occupying,  a  partic¬ 
ular  place  or  places  ;  characteristic  of,  or  confined  to,  a 
particular  place  or  places  ;  not  general  or  widespread  ;  as, 
local  customs  or  politics  ;  a  local  government ;  local  celeb¬ 
rities  ;  local  settlements  ;  a  local  contact. 

3.  Hence,  relating  to  what  is  local ;  not  broad  or  general ; 
as,  a  person  of  local  ideas  ;  a  local  point  of  view. 

4.  Occupying,  or  relating  to,  position  in  other  than  a 
spatial  series.  Cf.  local  value. 

local  action,  a  Law.  An  action  which  by  its  nature  must 
have  arisen  in  a  particular  place,  as  an  action  of  trespass, 
an  action  on  the  case  for  nuisance,  an  action  of  replevin, 
etc.  Such  actions  must  be  brought  in  the  county  or  juris¬ 
diction  where  the  cause  arose.  Distinguished  from  transi¬ 
tory  actions,  b  Elec.  Action  between  different  parts  of  a 

Slate  in  an  electric  battery  producing  local  currents,  as 
istinguished  from  the  general  action  of  the  battery.  —  1. 
affection,  Med.,  a  disease  or  ailment  confined  to  a  particular 
part  or  organ,  and  not  directly  alfecting  the  system.  —  1. 
allegiance.  See  allegiance.  —  1.  attraction.  Physics.  a  An 
attraction  near  a  compass,  causing  its  needle  to  deviate 
from  its  proper  direction,  esp.  on  shipboard,  b  Attraction 
due  to  a  mountain  or  other  irregularity  in  the  earth’s 
crust,  producing  a  deviation  of  the  plumbliue.  —  1.  battery, 
Elec.,  the  battery  which  actuates  the  recording  instru¬ 
ments  of  a  telegraphic  station,  as  distinguished  from  the 
battery  furnishing  a  current  for  the  line.  —  1.  circuit,  Teley., 
the  circuit  of  the  local  battery.  —  1.  color  or  colour,  a  Paint. 
The  color  belonging  to  an  object  and  not  caused  by  acci¬ 
dental  influences,  as  of  reflection,  shadow,  etc.  b  Litera¬ 
ture.  Peculiarities  of  the  place  and  its  inhabitants  where  a 
scene  is  laid.  — 1.  current,  Elec.,  in  a  galvanic  cell,  a  current 
flowing  from  one  part  of  the  negative  or  zinc  plate  to  an¬ 
other,  due  to  a  difference  of  potential  in  different  parts; 
sometimes,  also,  an  eddy,  or  Foucault,  current.  —  1.  death. 
See  death,  1,  Cit.  —  1.  flux.  Elec.  =  leakage  flux.  —  1.  govern¬ 
ment,  Polit.  Sd.,  self-government  in  local  affairs  by  a  city 
or  other  limited  area,  as  distinguished  from  the  regulation 
of  such  affairs  by  the  government  of  a  larger  territory,  as 
the  State,  of  which  it  is  a  part ;  also,  the  governing  body  or 
person  of  such  a  city  or  locality;  specif.,  in  India,  a  gov¬ 
ernor  in  council,  lieutenant  governor,  or  chief  commission¬ 
er  or  commissioners,  authorized  to  administer  executive 
government  in  any  part  of  British  India.  —  L.  Government 
Board,  a  department  of  English  administration  having  du¬ 
ties  relating;  to  the  administration  of  the  poor  law,  sanitary 
work,  vaccination,  adulteration  of  food,  pollution  of  rivers, 
and  the  control  of  the  finance  of  the  various  local  authori¬ 
ties  and  the  auditing  of  their  accounts.  It  consists  of  the 
Lord  President  of  the  Council,  the  Secretaries  of  State, 
the  Lord  Privy  Seal,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, and  a 
president,  who,  as  the  board  never  meets,  is  in  fact  the  head 
of  his  department.  There  is  a  separate  Local  Government 
Board  for  Scotland  and  another  for  Ireland.  — 1.  horizon. 
See  horizon,  1.  — 1.  metamorphlsm.  Geol.  See  metamor¬ 
phism.  —  1.  option,  the  right  or  obligation  of  determining 
by  popular  vote  within  certain  districts,  as  in  each  county, 
city,  or  town,  whether  the  sale  of  alcoholic  beverages  with¬ 
in  the  district  shall  be  allowed;  also,  a  similar  right  with 
respect  to  other  matters.  In  the  States  of  the  United  States 
a  local-option  law  is  a  law  which  by  its  term  is,  or  is  not.  to 
take  effect  in  particular  localities  according  to  the  will  of 
each  locality  as  determined  by  ballot  or  otherwise.  Such 
laws  are  now  generally  considered  as  valid,  and  not  an  un¬ 
constitutional  delegation  of  the  legislative  power.  Cf.  origi¬ 
nal  package.  —  1.  optiontsm,  1.  optionist.  —  1.  preacher,  M.  E. 
Ch.,  a  layman  licensed  to  preach  in  a  certain  district.  —  1. 
probability.  =  geometrical  probability.  —1.  sign,  Psychol., 
a  quality  of  a  sensation  whereby  it  is  referred  to  a  definite 
position  on  the  body  or  in  space.  Local  signs  are  an  im¬ 
portant  factor  in  perception  of  space.  —  1.  time,  the  time  of 
a  place  on  the  earth,  as  the  local  solar,  or  local  sidereal, 
time  of  Rome  or  of  Paris.  — 1.  traffic,  Railroads^  traffic  con¬ 
fined  to  a  single  road.  —  1.  train^  Railroads,  a  train  to  accom¬ 
modate  a  certain  limited  district,  or  in  the  case  of  a  local 
express,  the  chief  places  in  that  district ;  — disting,  from 
a  through  train,  which  is  arranged  for  long  distance  traffic. 
—  1. value,  Arith.,  the  value  belonging  to  the  place  of  a  digit 
in  Arabic  notation  ;  thus,  the  local  value  of  the  place  of  the  3 
in  5,317  is  1U0.  —  1.  vent.  Plumbing,  a  pipe  connected  directly 
with  a  closet  or  urinal  for  carrying  off  odoriferous  gases, 
lo'cal  (lo'k&l),  n.  A  local  person  or  thing  ;  as  :  a  Railroads. 
Short  for  local  train,  b  In  newspaper  cant,  an  item  of 
news  relating  to  the  place  where  the  paper  is  published  ; 
also,  collectively,  local  news,  c  pi.  A  local  company  or 
team,  as  of  ball  players.  Colloq. 

lo'cal  (lo'kdl),  t*.  t.  ;  lo'caled  (-kftld)  or  lo'called  ;  lo'- 
cal-ing  or  lo'cal-ling.  Scots  Law.  To  impose  as  a  local 
charge  ;  as,  this  stipend  is  locnled  on  my  land, 
lo'cale'  (lo'kal'),  properly  lo'cal',  n.  [F.  local .]  A  place 
or  locality,  esp.  with  reference  to  some  feature  characteris¬ 
tic  of,  or  peculiar  to,  it,  as  a  principle,  practice,  idiom  ;  also, 
sometimes,  the  feature  itself. 

The  freedom  of  opinion  manifested  was  as  noteworthv  as  the 
peculiarly  Catholic  atmoephere  of  the  locale.  Wilfrid  Ward. 
lo'cal  ism  ( lo'kdl-Tz’m),  n.  State  or  quality  of  being  local ; 
affection  for  a  particular  place;  concernment  with  local 


affairs ;  also,  a  local  idiom  or  peculiarity  of  speaking  or  act¬ 
ing.  —  lo'cal  1st  (lo'kal-Tst),  n.  —  lo  cal  ls'tic  (-Ts'tTk),  a. 
lo-cal'i-ty  (16-kSl'T-tT),  n.  ;  pi.  -ties  (-tlz).  [L.  local Uas  : 

cf.  F.  localite.']  1.  Fact  or  state  of  being  local. 

2.  Specif.,  limitation  to  a  county,  district,  or  place;  as, 
locality  of  trial.  Specif.,  Scots  Law,  the  apportionment 
or  allocation  of  a  charge  or  burden  on  a  certain  locality  or  area  of 
land,  as  where  a  life  rent  in  certain  land  is  secured  to  a  wife,  or  a 
stipend  is  allotted  to  landholders  according  to  certain  rules. 

3.  Position  ;  situation  ;  a  place  ;  a  spot ;  e6p.,  a  geographi¬ 
cal  place  or  situation,  as  of  a  mineral  or  plant. 

4.  pi.  Local  features  or  peculiarities.  Rare. 

6-  a  Phren.  The  faculty  concerned  with  remembering 
places  and  their  relative  positions,  b  Space  or  place  ref¬ 
erence  ;  localization  in  space  ;  as,  the  sense  of  locality. 

10  cal-i  za'tion  (15'kfil-T-za'shfin  ;  -i-za'shun),  n.  1.  Act 
of  localizing,  or  state  of  being  localized. 

2.  Psychol,  a  The  reference  of  a  sense  impression  to  some 
particular  locality  in  the  body,  or  of  the  object  of  a  percep¬ 
tion  to  a  definite  locality  in  space  ;  also,  the  reference  of 
an  event  to  a  particular  position  in  a  temporal  series,  b 
The  doctrine  of  the  localization  of  functional  centers,  as 
sight,  smell,  speech,  etc.,  in  the  cerebrum.  See  brain. 
lo'cal  lze  (lo'kGl-iz),  v.  t. ;  -ized  (-izd) ;  -iz'ing  (-Iz'Tng). 
[See  local.]  To  make  local ;  to  fix  in,  or  assign  or  confine 
to,  a  definite  place,  or  locality.  —  localized  vector,  a  rotor, 
lo'cal  iz  er  (-iz'er),  n.  One  that  localizes ;  specif.,  a  small 
resistance  coil  at  each  station  of  an  electric  fire-alarm  sys¬ 
tem,  which  is  brought  into  circuit  when  an  alarm  is  rung 
in,  to  indicate  its  place  of  origin  to  the  central  station, 
lo'cate  (lo'kat),  v.  t. ;  lo'cat-ed  (-kat-5d) ;  lo'cat-ing 
(-kat-Tng).  [L.  locatus ,  p.  p.  of  locare  to  place,  fr.  locus 
place.  See  local.]  1.  To  designate  the  site  or  place  of ; 
to  define  the  location  or  limits  of  ;  as,  to  locate  a  public 
building  ;  to  locate  a  mining  claim  ;  to  locate  (the  land 
granted  by)  a  land  warrant.  Chiefly  U.  S. 

2.  To  set  or  establish  in  a  particular  spot  or  position  ;  to 
settle  ,  station  ;  place. 

The  captives  and  emigrants  whom  he  brought  with  him  were 
located  the  trans-Tiberine  quarter  li  F  West  cot  t 

3.  To  search  for  and  discover  the  position  of ;  as,  to  locate 
an  enemy  ;  to  locale  a  fire. 

4  To  find  the  place  of,  or  to  assign  a  place  to,  in  any 
series;  as,  to  locate  the  reign  of  an  Assyrian  king. 

5.  To  refer  to  a  place  as  its  proper  seat  or  origin  ;  as,  to 
locate  a  pain  in  a  tooth  ;  also,  passive,  to  have  place  or  seat. 

That  part  of  the  body  in  whicn  the  sense  of  touch  i6  located 

H.  Sjiencer 

6.  Civil  Law.  To  let  out  by  location. 

to  locate  a  root  (of  an  equation),  Math.,  to  determine  the 
first  significant  figure  in  its  numerical  expression, 
lo'cate,  v.  i.  To  place  one’s  self  ;  to  take  up  one’s  resi¬ 
dence  ;  to  settle  ;  as,  he  located  in  Ohio.  Colloq. 

11  lo-ca'ti-0  (lo-ka'shT-o),  n.  [L.]  Rom.  Ac  Civil  Law.  A 
letting;  a  leasing.  —  lo-ca'ti-o  con-duc'tl-o  (k5n-dQk'shT-o),or 
loc&tio  et  conductio.  [L.J  A  contract  of  letting  and  hiring. 

lo-ca'tion(16-ka'slmn),  n.  [L.  locatio,  fr.  locare.']  1.  Act 
or  process  of  locating,  or  fact  or  condition  of  being  located, 
or  of  having  position. 

2.  Situation;  place;  locality;  specif.,  place  of  residence 
or  settlement ;  as,  to  have  a  desirable  location. 

3.  That  which  is  located  ;  esp.,  a  tract  of  land  designated 
in  respect  to  place  and  purpose,  as  a  mining  claim  in  the 
United  States,  natives’  quarters  in  South  Africa,  a  farm  or 
station  in  Australia. 

4.  A  subdivision  of  a  county,  in  some  of  the  United  States. 
6.  Civil  Law.  A  letting  for  hire  ;  a  contract  for  the  use  of 
a  thing,  or  service  of  a  person,  for  hire,  including  in  the 
broadest  application  the  leasing  of  land. 

A  tack  is  a  contract  of  location,  whereby  the  use  of  laud,  or  any 
immovable  subject,  is  set  to  the  lessee.  Erskine's  Principles. 
loc'a-tive  (15k'd-tTv),  a.  Gram.  Pertaining  to  or  designat¬ 
ing  a  case  denoting  [dace,  or  the  place  where,  or  wherein  ; 
as  in  cenabo  domi ,  I  shall  dine  at  home. 
loc'a-tive,  n.  The  locative  case,  ora  word  in  that  case, 
lo'ca-tor  (lo'ka-ter  ;  lo-ka'ter),  n.  [L.,  one  who  ^ 
lets,  a  contractor.]  1.  Civil  Law.  One  who  lo-  *Hr\ 
cates,  or  lets  for  hire ;  —  opposed  to  conductor. 

See  locatio  conductio. 

2.  One  who  locates  land  or  a  mining  claim.  U.  S. 
lo-cel'late  (16-sgl'at),  a.  Rot.  Divided  into  locelli. 
lo-cel'lus  (-us),  n. ;  pi.  -li  (-i).  [L.,  a  compart¬ 

ment,  dim.  of  locus  place.]  Rot.  a  A  secondary 
compartment,  or  cell,  of  a  unilocular  ovary,  formed 
by  a  false  partition.  It  is  found  in  the  legumes  of 
many  species  of  Astragalus  and  related  genera, 
b  One  of  the  two  cavities  of  a  pollen  sac. 
loch  (15k),  n.  [F.  looch,  Ar.  la'uq  an  electuary,  or 
medicine  which  may  be  licked  or  sucked.]  Med. 

A  lincture. 

loch  (15k),  n.  [Gael.  &  OIr  loch.  See  lake  of 
water;  cf.  lough.]  A  lake  ;  also,  a  bay  or  arm  of 
the  sea,  esp.  when  nearly  landlocked.  Scot. 

Loch  a'ber  ax  or  axe.  or  Loch-a'ber  ('5k- 
a'ber),  n.  [From  Lorhaber,  in  Scotland,]  A 
weapon  consisting  of  a  pole  with  a  long  ax 
head,  often  provided  with  a  hook,  at  its  end, 
used  by  Scotch  Highla.nders.  Obs.  or  Hist. 
lo'chi-a  (lo'kl-d  ;  lSk'T-ri  ;  277),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  Ad*«a, 
pi.,  fr.  Aoxio*  of  childbirth,  Ao^o^  a  lying  in,  childbirth.] 
Med.  The  discharge  from  the  womb  and  vagina  after  child¬ 
birth.  —  lo'chi-al  (lo'kT-dl),  a. 

Loch  in-var' (lbK'Yn-var'),  n.  The  hero,  “so  faithful  in 
love  and  so  dauntless  in  war,”  of  a  ballad  represented  as 
Rune  by  Lady  Heron  in  Scott’s  “  Marmion.” 
lO'chi-O-  (lo'kT-o-  ;  ISk'T-fc-).  [Gr.  Ao^ta  lochia,  Ao^iov  per¬ 
taining  to  childbirth.]  A  combining  form  used  to  denote 
connection  with,  or  relation  to,  the  lochia  or  childbirth. 
lo'cho-  (lo'ko- ;  15k'o-).  Combining  form  from  Greek  Ao- 
X<k,  childbirth. 

lock  (15k),  n.  [AS.  locc ;  akin  to  D.  lol: ,  G.  locke,  OHG.  loc, 
Icel.  lokkr,  and  perh.  to  Gr.  kvyi£eiv  to  bend,  twist.]  1.  A 


Lochaber  Ax 
of  about  the 
time  of  Hen¬ 
ry  VIII. 


tuft,  tress,  or  ringlet  of  hair,  as  it  grows ;  hence,  pi.,  the 
hair  of  the  head. 

These  gray  locks ,  the  pursuivants  of  death.  Shak. 

2.  A  tress  of  false,  or  artificial,  hair.  Obs. 

3.  A  naturally  cohering  bunch  of  wool,  cotton,  flax,  or  the 
like  ;  a  tuft ;  flock  ;  specif.,  pi.,  the  shortest  and  poorest 
wool  from  a  sheep,  obtained  alter  the  removal  of  the  fleece. 

4.  A  handful,  armful,  or  small  bundle,  esp.  of  hay  or 
straw.  Obs.  or  Scot.  <t*  Dial.  Eng. 

lock  (15k),  n.  [AS.  loc  inclosure,  an  inclosed  place,  the 
fastening  of  a  door,  akin  to  AS.  loca  fastening,  prison,  lu- 
can  to  lock,  fasten,  OS.  lukan  (in  comp.),  D.  luiken,  OHG. 
luhhan,  Icel.  lu/ca,  Goth,  lukan  (in  comp.)  ;  cf.  OHG.  loh 
prison,  fastening,  hole,  G.  loch  hole,  and  Skr.  ruj  to  break. 
Cf.  locket.]  1.  A  fastening,  as  for  a  door,  a  box  or  trunk 
lid,adrawer, 
or  the  like, 
in  which  a 
bolt  is  se¬ 
cured  by  any 
of  various  If^ 
mechanisms  !  Q 
and  can  be 
released  only 
by  inserting 
and  turning 
a  key,  or,  in 
combination 
and  letter 
lock  8,  by 
manipulat¬ 
ing  accord-  [  Warded  Lock  ;  2  Lever  Tumbler  Lock  ;  3  Y  ale 
ing  to  a  pre-  Cylinder  Lock,  with  Key  partly  inserted;  -I  Same 
determined  with  Key  inserted  and  turned,  a  Bolt ;  b  Ward; 
n  1  an  c  Ke-V  5  (I  Tumblers  ;  e  Revolving  Plug;  /  Cam 

plan,  also,  to  operate  Bolt, 
such  a  fas¬ 
tening  having  a  dead  bolt  (i.  e.,  one  turned  by  a  knob). 
Locks,  except  of  the  padlock  type,  are  usually  fixed  per¬ 
manently.  See  padlock,  dead  bolt,  latch  bolt. 

2.  Hence,  a  means  or  device  for  fastening  or,  fig.,  for  re¬ 
straining  ;  specif.  :  a  A  hobble  ;  a  shackle.  Obs.  b  Mech. 
A  cotter  ;  a  forelock,  c  Sheet-Metal  Working.  A  joint 
made  by  folding  over  two  or  more  lapped  edges,  d  Plas¬ 
tering.  Plaster  forced  through  laths  to  form  a  key ;  clinch. 

3.  a  Wrestling ..  Any  of  various  holds  in  wrestling  ;  esp., 
one  in  which  a  limb  of  one  contestant  is  twisted  in  some 
way  around  a  limb  of  the  other  ;  as,  a  leg  lock  or  a  waist 
lock.  See  hammer  lock,  b  Hence,  a  stratagem  ;  a  trick  ; 
also,  a  difficulty  ;  a  “  fix  ;  ”  dilemma.  Obs. 

4.  That  part  or  apparatus  of  a  firearm  by  which  the  charge 
is  exploded  ;  as,  a  match/oc/.-,  fiint/ocA',  percussion  lock,  etc. 
See  gunlock,  II lust. 

5.  A  locking  or  fastening  together ;  a  closing  of  one  thing 
upon  another  ;  also,  a  state  of  being  locked  or  fixed. 

Albemarle  Street  closed  by  a  lock  of  carriages.  De  Quince y 

6.  Vehicles,  a  Freedom  of  the  wheels  of  a  forecarriage  in 
turning,  b  A  device  to  lock  a  wheel  in  descending  a  hill. 

7.  A  movable  barrier  across  a  river;  also,  the  water  space 
between  bridge  piers.  Obs. 

8-  An  inclosure  in  a  canal,  river,  dock,  etc.,  with  gates  at 
each  end, 


Canal  Lock. 

tight  doors  connecting  a  compartment  where  the  air  is 
under  pressure  (as  a  ship’s  stokehole  under  forced  draft) 
with  places  having  normal  air  pressure.  See  air  lock. 

10  In  various  shortened  and  slang  expressions  :  a  A  lock 
keeper,  b  A  lock  hospital,  c  A  lockup.  .  d  Work  or 
duty  of  locking  up.  Dickens .  e  A  receiver,  or  place  for 
receipt,  of  stolen  goods.  Thieves'  Slang. 
lock-and-block  system,  Railroads,  a  block  system  in  which 
the  signals  permitting  a  train  to  enter  a  block  are  locked 
while  a  train  is  in  the  block  and  automatically  unlocked 
as  it  leaves  the  block.  —  lock,  stock,  and  barrel,  the  wlmle 
of  a  matter ;  the  entirety  of  a  thing  ;  also,  as  a  whole  ;  com¬ 
pletely.  Colloq.  Also,  Colloq .,  Australia ,  1.,  stock,  and  pop¬ 
pet  legs. 

lock,  v.  t.  ;  locked  (15kt)  ;  lock'ing.  1.  To  fasten  or  se¬ 
cure  the  lock  or  locks  of  ;  to  make  fast  with  or  as  with  a 
lock  or  locks  ;  as,  to  lock  a  door,  a  gate,  a  lid  ;  to  lock ,  or 
lock  up,  a  room,  a  house,  a  yard,  a  trunk. 

2.  To  fasten  in  or  out,  or  to  make  secure  or  inaccessible 
by  means  of,  or  as  with,  locks;  to  confine,  or  to  shut  in  or 
out ;  —  often  with  up  ;  as,  to  lock  one’s  .‘elf  in  ;  to  lock  up 
prisoners;  to  lock  up  one’s  silver;  to  lock  intruders  out; 
to  lock  a  child  in  one’s  arms  ;  to  lock  a  secret  in  one’s  breast. 

3.  To  make  fast  or  rigid,  as  by  the  engaging  of  parts  or 
the  action  of  any  restraint,  as  friction  ;  as,  to  lock  the 
wheels  of  a  carriage  ;  to  lock  up  a  form  of  type,  that  is,  to 
fasten  the  type  in  the  chase. 

4.  To  make  fast  by  the  interlinking  or  interlacing  of  parts  ; 

as,  to  lock  arms.  “  Lock  hand  in  hand.”  Shak. 

6  In  old  fencing,  to  seize,  as  the  sword  arm  of  an  antag¬ 
onist,  by  turning  the  left  arm  around  it,  to  disarm  him. 

6.  Fig.:  a  To  join  in  close  embrace  ;  to  grapple  in  com¬ 
bat.  b  To  invest  (funds,  capital)  where  it  is  not  easily 
convertible  into  money ;  to  tie ;  —  w  ith  up.  c  To  hold 
inactive  ;  to  overcome  ;  as,  the  senses  are  locked  in  sleep. 
7-  Engin.,  etc.  a  To  move  (a  vessel)  or  permit  it  to  pass, 
by  raising  or  lowering  it  in  a  lock  ;  —  also  with  in,  out , 
down,  up,  or  through,  b  To  provide  with  locks,  as  a  canal. 
C  To  divide  off  (a  portion  of  a  river)  bv  a  lock  ;  —  writh  off. 
to  lock  out,  to  withhold  employment  from  (a  body  of  em¬ 
ployees)  as  a  means  of  bringing  them  to  accept  the  employ- 
ers’  terms.  Cf.  lockout. 


a  State  or  process  of  division 

into  lobules,  b  A  lobule. 

lob  u-lette'  (1  5  b'0-1  ?  t')f  n. 

[Dim.  of  lobule.)  A  lobule. 

lob'u-lose  (1  5  b'fl-1  5  s),  lob'u- 

Ioub  (-lus),  a.  Having  lobules. 

lob'worm'  (lOb'wftrm'),  n.  A 

lugworm. 

loby.  looby. 

loc.  +  lake,  sport  ;  lock  ;  lo- 

IIOCK  ;  LOOK. 

lo'ca  ble  (15'ka-b’l),  a.  [L.  lo¬ 


care  to  place.]  Fit  for  a  situa¬ 
tion.  Rare.  [a.  See-ARi.E.I 
lo'cal  iz  a-b’e (Ifi'krtl-TzVi-b’l ), | 
lo'c&l-ly.  adr  of  LOCAL, 
lo-can'da  (lt»-kftn'dd),  n.  [It.] 
An  inn  ;  a  lodging  house.  Rare. 
loc.  clt.  Abbr.  Loco  citato  (L., 
in  the  place  cited), 
loce.  +  LOSE. 

loch  (10k),  n.  A  small  unfilled 
natural  cavity  or  fissure  in  a 
vein.  Wales  v  I.  of  Man. 


loch'age  (lOk'Jti),  n.  Also 
loch  a'gus  (1  5  k-a'g  u  s).  [Gr. 
Aoxayov.l  Gr.  Antiq.  The  com¬ 
mander  oi  a  lochus. 
loch'an  (IfiK'dn).  n.  [Gael. 
See  2d  loch.]  A  small  loch  ; 
a  pond  Scot. 
loche.  n.  ^  loach. 
lo'chi  o-me'tra  (lo'kT-O-me'trd; 
lOkyT-).  n.  [NL.  ;  lochio-  Gr. 
pr/rpa  womb.]  Med.  Collection 


of  lochia  in  the  uterus, 
lo  chi-o-me-tri'tl«.».  [NL.]  Med. 
=  i.ochomf.tritis 
lo  chi-op'y-ra  (1  0yk  Y-0  p'Y-r  a  ; 
lOk'I-),  u.  [NL.  ;  lochio-  -f  Gr. 
fire,  fever.]  Med.  Puer- 

f>eral  fever. 

o'chi-or-rhe'a,  -rhoe'a  (-0-re'- 
dt),  n.  [NL.  ;  lochio-  +  -rhea.) 
Med.  Excessiveflowof  the  lochia. 
Loch  Le'ven  trout  (10k  le'vrn). 


A  variety  of  the  salmon  trout 
(Salmo  trutta  levenetisis)  found 
in  Loch  Leven  and  other  lakes 
of  southern  Scotland  and  north¬ 
ern  England. 

lo'cho-me-tri'ttB.  n.  [NL.;  Inrho- 
+  metritis  J  Med.  Puerperal 
metritis 

lo'cho-per'l-to-ni'tiB.  n.  [NL. ; 
locho-  +  peritonitis.)  Med.  Per¬ 
itonitis  following  childbirth, 
lo-chop'y-ra  (1  fi-k  0  p'Y-r  a),  n. 


[NL  ;  locho-  4-  Gr.  rrvp  fire, 
fever.)  Med.  Puerperal  fever. 
lo:h'u8  (lOk'i/s),  n.  ;  pl.  lochi 
(-T).  (Gr  Ao^ov.)  Gr  Antiq. 
A  small  division  of  the  army,  as 
in  Sparta,  usually  100  men. 
loch'y  (1  0  k'T),  a.  Having 
lochs,  or  lakes.  Rare. 
lo'cl  (10'sT),  n.,  pl  of  LOCUS, 
lock,  r.  t.  [D.  /oAAen.)  To  al¬ 
lure;  seduce.  Obs.  or  Dial  Eng. 


ale,  senate,  efire,  ftm,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofa  ;  eve,  £vent,  find,  recent,  maker ;  ice,  ill ;  old,  6bey,  orb,  8dd,  s?»ft,  connect ;  use,  unite,  urn,  up,  circus,  menii  ; 

11  Foreign  Word.  f  Obsolete  Variant  of.  +  combined  with.  =  equals. 
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LOCOMOTIVE 


lock'up'  (lSk'Qp7),  a.  Mech.  Capable  of  being  locked  up 
or  of  being  so  fixed  as  not  to  be  easily  tampered  with  ;  as, 
a  lockup  cap  or  valve.  See  safety  valve. 
lock  weir  A  waste  weir  for  a  canal,  discharging  into  a 
lock  chamber. 

lock' work7  (15k'wfirk7),  n.  Work  or  mechanism  on  or  in 
locks  ;  the  parts  of  a  lock,  or  locks  collectively. 

||  lo'co  (lo'ko),  adv  [It.]  Music.  A  direction  in  written 
or  printed  music  to  return  to  the  pitch  designated  by  the 
notes,  after  having  played  an  octave  above  them, 
lo'co  (lo'ko),  v.  t.  ;  lo'ooed  (-kod) ;  lo'co-ing.  To  poison 
with  loco  weed  ;  to  aff  ect  with  the  loco  disease  ;  hence, 
Colloq.,  to  render  insane  or  mad. 
loco  disease.  [Sp.  loco  insane.]  Veter.  A  chronic  nervous 
affection  of  cattle,  horses,  and  sheep,  caused  by  eating  the 
loco  weed  and  characterized  by  a  slow,  measured  gait,  nigh 
step,  glassy  eyes  with  defective  vision,  delirium,  and 
gradual  emaciation. 

lo  co-fo'co  (lo'ko-fo'ko),  n.  ;  pi.  -pocos  (-koz).  [Of  uncer¬ 
tain  etymol.  ;  peril.,  according  to  Bartlett,  so  called  from 
a  self-lighting  cigar,  with  a  match  composition  at  the  end, 
invented  in  1834  by  John  Marck  of  New  York,  and  called 
locofoco  cigar ,  in  imitation  of  the  word  locomotive ,  which 
by  the  uneducated  was  supposed  to  mean  self-moving  ;  cf. 
It.  fuoco  fire.]  1.  A  friction  match.  Obs.  U.  S. 

2.  [.cap.]  U.S.Hist.  Orig.,  a  member  of  the  antimonopo¬ 
list  wing  of  New  York  City  Democrats,  so  called  because 
at  one  of  their  meetings,  in  1835,  the  regular,  or  Tammany, 
Democrats  put  out  the  lights  and  the  meeting  proceeded 
by  the  light  of  candles  and  locofocos.  The  faction  later 
organized  the  State  Equal  Rights  party ,  but  its  members 
were  generally  known  as  Locofocos,  ana  the  nickname  was 
for  a  time  applied  by  the  Whigs  to  any  Democrat. 
lo'CO-mo'bile  (lo'kc-mo'bTl),  a.  [L.  locus  place  -f-  E.  mo¬ 
bile:  cf.  F.  locomobile.']  Having  the  pow  er  to  move  about , 
as,  a  locomobile  crane. 

lo'co  mo'bile,  n.  A  locomobile  engine,  vehicle,  or  the  like  ; 
specif.:  a  A  traction  engine.  U.  S.  b  A  steam  automo¬ 
bile  or  motor  car;  —  orig.  a  trade  name, 
lo  co  mo'tion  (-mo'slmn),  n.  [L.  locus  place  -f-  motio  mo¬ 
tion.  See  local  ;  motion.]  Act  or  power  of  moving  from 
place  to  place  ;  progressive  movement ;  hence,  travel, 
lo  co  mo'tive  (lo'ko-mo'tTv),  a.  [See  locomotion.]  1.  Of 
or  pert,  to  locomotion,  or  travel  ;  as,  locomotive  power. 

2.  Moving  from  place  to  place  ;  changing  place,  or  able  to 
change  place;  as,  a  locomotive  animal. 

3.  Used  in  locomotion  ;  as,  locomotive  organs  of  an  animal. 

4.  Of,  pert,  to,  or  designating,  a  machine,  esp.  an  engine, 
that  moves  about  by  operation  of  its  own  mechanism. 

10  CO  mo'tive,  n.  A  locomotive  engine  ;  a  self-propelled 
vehicle;  an  automobile;  a  locomobile.  Specif.,  a  steam 
engine  mounted  with  its  boiler  and  accessories  on  a  truck 
or  trucks  designed  to  run  on  gauged  rails,  for  hauling  cars, 
wagons,  etc.,  for  the  conveyance  of  passengers  or  freight ; 


lock  (15k),  v.  i.  1.  To  become  locked,  as  a  door;  to  be¬ 
come  fixed  or  fast,  as  by  means  of  a  lock. 

When  it  locked  none  might  through  it  pass.  Sjtenser. 

2  To  interlock  or  interlink. 

3  Of  a  vehicle,  to  permit  the  fore  w  heels  to  swivel  round 
with  more  or  less  freedom  in  turning  ;  of  the  wheels,  to 
have  such  freedom  of  motion. 

4.  Engin  ,  etc.  a  To  build  locks  to  facilitate  navigation, 
b  To  go  or  pass  by  means  of  a  lock,  as  of  a  canal,  a  caisson, 
etc. ;  —  used  with  in,  into ,  out ,  through ,  etc. 
lock'age  (15k'aj),  n.  a  Act  or  process  of  passing  a  vessel 
through  a  lock,  b  Materials  for  locks,  as  in  a  canal,  or 
the  works  forming  a  lock  or  locks,  c  Toll  paid  for  pass¬ 
ing  through  a  lock  or  locks,  as  of  a  canal,  d  Amount  of 
elevation  and  descent  made  by.  the  locks  of  a  canal, 
lock  bay  Canals.  The  body  of  water  in  a  lock  chamber, 
lock  chamber.  The  inclosed  space  between  the  gates  of 
a  canal  lock  or  the  doors  of  an  air  lock, 
locked  (15kt),  p.  a.  1.  Fastened  or  united  by  locking. 

2.  In  the  position  assumed  when  the  leg  is  straightened  ; 
—  said  of  the  knee. 

locked-coil  wire  rope.  =  locked- wire  roi*e.—  locked  extent*. 
Math.,  two  extents  so  related  that  through  neither  can 
there  be  laid  an  extent  one  higher  in  dimension  without 
cutting  the  other.  Two  dual  extents  may  thus  be  locked 
like  the  links  of  a  chain,  as  twro  sphere  surfaces  in  five¬ 
dimensional  space.  —  l.-wire 
rope,  a  rope,  esp.  adapted  for 
haulage  and  rope  transmission, 
having  a  smooth  cylindrical 
surface,  and  made  by  drawing 
the  outer  wires  to  such  shape  1  Locked-wire  Hope  ; 
that  each  one  interlocks  with  ^  Cross  Section, 

the  other  so  that  the  wires  lie  in  concentric  layers  about  a 
wire  core  instead  of  in  strands. —  1.  Jaw.  =  lockjaw. 
lock'er  (15k'er),  n.  1.  One  that  locks,  as,  in  the  British 
customs  service,  one  in  charge  of  locking  a  warehouse. 

2.  A  drawer,  cupboard,  compartment,  or  chest,  that  may 
be  closed  with  a  lock,  esp.  a  cupboard  for  individual  use. 

3.  Naut.  Any  chest  or  compartment  for  stow  ing  anything 
snugly;  as,  a  chain  locker  ;  a  boatswain’s  locker. 

lock'et  (-St ;  -It;  151),  n.  [F.  loquet  latch,  dim.  of  OF. 
loc latch,  lock  ;  of  Teutonic  origin.  See  lock  a  fastening.] 

1.  A  crossbar  of  a  window.  Obs. 

2  Mil.  A  part  of  a  scabhard  where  a  belt  hook  fastens. 
It  is  usually  strengthened  by  a  metal  plate. 

3.  A  group  of  set  jewels.  Obs. 

4.  A  catch  or  spring,  as  to  fasten  a  necklace.  Obs. 

B.  A  little  case  for  holding  a  miniature  or  lock  of  hair, 
usually  suspended  from  a  necklace  or  watch  chain. 
lock'fast7  (15k'fast7),  a.  Made  fast  by  a  lock.  —  n.  A  lock- 
fast  place  or  receptacle.  Chicjli/  Scot. 

Lock!  an  (15k'T-an).  a.  Pertaining  to  John  Locke  or  to 
Lockiatiism.  — Lock'i  an.  n. 

Lock'i-an  ism  (-Tz’m),  n.  Philos.  The  philosophical 
system  of  John  Locke  (1G32-1704),  set  forth  in  his  “  Essay 
Concerning  Human  Understanding.”  Locke,  denying  the 
existence  of  innate  ideas,  and  incorrectly  representing  the  Car¬ 
tesian  view  of  such  idens.  asserts  that  the  mind  originally  resem¬ 
bles  a  blank  tablet.  All  our  knowledge  comes  from  experience, 
t hat  is,  from  sense  perception,  and  from  reflection,  or  immediate 
apprehension  of  psychical  phenomena.  Most  of  our  sensations 
have  no  actual  counterpart  in  the  physical  world;  the  / irunar y 
or  real  qualities  of  things  are  bulk,  figure,  number,  situ 


ation,  and  motion  or  rest.  Perceptions  of  other  qualities,  the 
secondary  qualities  such  as  color,  sound,  odor,  etc.,  are  caused 
by  physical  bodies,  but  do  not  resemble  them.  The  soul  has 
immediate  knowledge  of  its  own  being,  but  the  existence  ot  Ciod 
is  an  inlerence  of  the  reason. 

lock'ing  dSk'Iug),  p.  pr.  A  vb.  n.  of  lock.  —  locking  bar, 
Railroads, in  an  interlocking  frame  for  signals, any  of  a  sys¬ 
tem  of  parallel  bars  each  of  which  is  driven  longitudinally 
by  a  shaft  (called  a  locking  shaft)  when  a  corresponding 
lever  is  pulled,  so  as  to  lock  such  levers  of  the  conflicting 
routes  as  are  not  already  locked  by  some  other  lever.  —  1. 
bed.  =  LOCKING  BOARD.  —  1.  board.  Railroads ,  the  system 
of  locking  bars  and  cross  locks  in  an  interlocking  frame 
for  signals.  W.  M.  Camp.  —  1.  hoop.  Gun  Construction,  in 
built-up  guns,  one  of  the  key  rings  or  half  hoops  laid  with 
scores  cut  to  receive  them,  being  partly  in  the  tube  or  over 
layers  of  hoops  and  partly  in  the  next  superposed  layer. 
These  prevent  the  longitudinal  working  of  the  hoops  on 
the  tube  or  inner  layer.  —1.  plat©,  a  Horol.  A  count-wheel, 
b  Vehicles.  A  rub  plate,  c  Aleck.  A  plate  fitting  over  or 
against  a  nut  to  lock  it.  —  1.  ring.  Ordnance,  a  screw  collar 
connecting  the  tube  and  jacket  of  a  Hotchkiss  gun  and 
of  some  other  types  of  guns  of  minor  caliber.  —  1.  shaft.  See 
locking  bar.  —  1.  wheel,  a  A  count-wheel,  b  A  rub  plate. 
lock'jaw7  (15k'j67),  n.  Med.  A  variety  of  tetanus  in  which 
the  jaws  are  locked  rigidly  together  ;  trismus, 
lock  nut,  or  lock'nut7  (-nut7),  n.  , — . 

Aleck,  a  A  nut  screwed  down  hard  "  fj 

on  another  to  prevent  it  from  slack- 
ing  back,  b  A  nut  so  constructed  that 
it  locks  itself  w  hen  screwed  up  tight. 
lock'OUt  (-out7),  n.  Act  of  locking  A  form  of  Lock  Nut  b. 
out;  refusal  of  an  employer  to  furnish  work  to  employees, 
used  as  a  means  of  coercion.  See  to  lock  oat ,  under  lock,  v.  t. 
lock  Piece.  1.  Mining.  A  timber  supporting  a  working. 

2.  Ordnance.  A  metal  block  near  the  vent  in  old-time  guns, 
for  attaching  the  lock.  Obs.  or  Hist. 
lock  plate.  A  plate  to  which,  in  certain  firearms,  the  sev¬ 
eral  parts  of  the  lock  are  attached,  and  by  which  the  w  hole 
is  fastened  to  the  stock  by  screws, 
lock  rail,  a  The  rail  of  a  door  in  or  to  which  the  lock  is 
fixed,  b  A  transom  under  a  light  in  a  door  or  window  frame, 
lock'ram  (15k'ram),  n.  [F.  tocrenan,  locronan  ;  from  Lo- 
cronan,  in  Brittany,  where  it  is  said  to  have  been  made.] 
A  kind  of  linen  cloth  formerly  in  use  in  England, 
lock  seat  a  The  excavation  for  a  canal  lock,  b  A  car 
seat  that  may  be  reversed  and  fastened  in  either  position. 
lock'smith7  (15k'smTth7),  n.  An  artificer  who  makes  or 
mends  locks. — lock'sniith  ery  (-er-T),  lock 'smith  ing. 
lock'spit  (ISk'spTt7),  7i.  [Cf.  lock  to  fasten  ;  spit  a  spade¬ 
ful.]  A  small  trench  cut  to  indicate  the  line  to  be  fol¬ 
lowed  in  making  a  railroad,  a  fortification,  etc.  Eng. 
lock'spit7  (15k'spTt7),  v.  t.  ;  lock'spit'ted  ;  lock'spit'ting. 
To  mark  with  a  lockspit.  Eng. 
lock  step.  A  mode  of  marching  by  a  body  of  men  going 
one  after  another  as  closely  as  possible,  in  which  the  leg 
of  each  moves  at  the  same  time  with  the  corresponding 
leg  of  the  person  befpre  him. 

lock  Stitch-  A  peculiar  sort  of  stitch  formed  by  the  lock¬ 
ing  of  two  threads  together,  as  in  the  work  done  by  some 
sewing  machines.  See  stitch. 
lock  String.  A  string  fastened  to  the  hammer  of  a  lock  on 
an  old-time  cannon  m  such  a  way  that,  w  hen 
pulled,  the  hammer  descends  on  the  primer. 

Obs.  or  Hist. 

lock'up7  (15k'up7),  n.  1.  Act  of  lock¬ 
ing  up,  or  state  of  being  locked  up. 

2.  A  place  where  persons 
under  arrest  ai€^  tem¬ 
porarily  locked  up;  a 
jail ;  a  watchhouse. 

3.  One  who  locks  up 
anything,  as  a  build¬ 
ing  ;  specif.,  Print.,  a 

special 
hand  who 
locks  up 
forms ;  a 
stone  hand. 
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1  Passenger  Express  Locomotive.  A  Cab;  Ii  Boiler,  wagon  top  ;  B*  Boiler,  barrel;  C  Smoke  Box  and  Extension  Front;  D  Smokestack  ;  E  Sand  Box  ;  F  Main  Dome  (for  throttle  valve);  (1 
Safety  Valve  Dome;  //  Pilot,  or  Cowcatcher  ;  J  Driving  Wheel,  or  Driver;  A'  Engine  Truck  :  L  Truck  Wheel  ;  M  Tender  Truck  ;  V  Tender  Scoop,  or  Track  Scoop  (for  taking  water  from 
the  track  while  running) ;  a  Cylinder  ;  b  Steam  Chest  ;  r  Piston  Rod  :  d  Crosshead  ;  e  Connecting  Rod  ;  f  Side  Rod,  or  Parallel  Rod  ;  g  Valve  Rod  ;  h  Rocker  ;  i  Link  Motion  ;  Counter¬ 
balance  Weight  ;  k  Driving  Wheel  Spring  Equalizer;  /  Air  Brake  Pump  ;  w  Main  Air  Reservoir;  n  Driving  Wheel  Brake  Cylinder  ;  o  Driving  Wheel  Brake  Shoe  :  />  Auxiliary  Air  Reserve  ir 
for  Driving  Wheel  Brake  ;  7  Air  Reservoir  for  Signal  Whistle  ;  r  Feed  Pipe  Hose  (for  leading  water  from  tlie  tender  to  the  injector  in  the  e  *b)  ;  «  Train  Pipe  Hose  (leading  to  the  air  brukes  on 
the  cars)  ;  t  Headlight  ;  u  Signal  Lamp  ;  v  Buffer  Beam  2  Mallet  Articulated  Locomotive,  with  two  Cylinders  on  each  side,  each  connected  with  three  Driving  Wheels.  3  Electric  Locomotive. 


lock'a-tle  (-ri-h’l ),  n.  Soe  -a  B LE 
Lock  'a  tong  (1  6  k'd-t  n  g),  n. 

iFrom  Lockatong  Creek,  New 
ersey  ]  A  subdivision  of  the 
Newark  series  (Trias)  in  New 
Jersey.  See  o  eo loo y.  Chart. 
lock  band  or  bond.  Masonry. 
A  course  of  bond  stones, 
lock  box.  A  box  that  locks  ;  as, 
a  lock  bo r  in  a  post  office, 
lock  chain,  a  A  chain  to  lock 
a  wheel  of  a  vehicle,  b  A  pad¬ 
lock  chain. 

lock'chett'.  lock'chest'er.  n. 

[Cf.  lock  to  fasten;  chest.] 
A  pill  bug.  Obsnles.  Dial.  Eng. 


lock  cramp.  A  tool  to  hold  I 

hack  the  spring  of  a  gunlock. 
lock'-down  .  n.  Logging.  A  | 
piece  of  wood  with  holes  in  the 
ends  through  whicli  rafting  pins 
are  driven  to  bind  together  the 
logs  in  a  raft  Xnrt/iem  C-  S. 
Lock'e-an  (lfik'?-An  :  lfik-e'- 
df.n),  Locke'ian  (15k-e'yrtn). 
Vars.  of  Lockian 
lock'er.  v.  i.  [Cf.  lock  of  hair.] 
To  curl  ;  entangle.  Ohs  or  Dial. 
Eng. 

locker  goulons  +  ldcken 
oowax. 

locker  rack  Mountain  Rail¬ 


roads  A  rack  with  teeth  on  both 

sides  gearing  with  a  pair  of  hori¬ 
zontal  wheels,  one  on  each  side, 
lock  file.  See  file.  tool, 
lock'ful.  n.  See -FPL. 
lock'hole',  n  a  A  keyhole.  Obs. 
or  R  b  The  recess  in  a  gun- 
stock  for  the  lock, 
lock  hospital  A  hospital  for 
the  treatment  of  venereal  dis¬ 
eases  Eng. 
lockier  lockyer. 

Lock'iBt,  n.  A  Lockian. 
lock'less,  a.  See  -less. 
lock 'man  (-mrtn),  n.  a  A  public 
executioner.  Obs.  Scot,  b  In 


the  Isle  of  Man,  a  coroner’s  Bum- 
moncr.  c  A  man  employed  at  a 
canal  lock. 

lock  pen  A  lock  chamber  Eng. 
Lock^port  1  Ihk'pbrt),  n.  (From 
Lockjiort,  N  V  j  A  subdivision 
of  the  (Upper)  Silurian  in  New 
York.  SeeoEOi.oov,  Chart. 
lock  pulley.  Mach.  A  pair  of 
pulleys  that  can  be  worked  sepa¬ 
rately  or  together, 
lock'ram.  lock'rum  (Ibk'rmn). 
n.  Nonsense  ;  gibberish.  Dial. 
Sf  Colloq. 

lock  rand.  Masonry.  A  range  of 
bond  stones. 


lock  saw  =  I’ADSAW. 
Locks'ley  (inks'll),  n  In  Scott’s 
“  Ivanhoe,”  the  assumed  name 
of  Robin  Hood. 

locks'man  (lfiks'mrtn).n.  1  A 
lockman  :  a  turnkey.  Obs.  Scot. 
2.  A  lock  keeper 
lockt.  Locked  Ref.  sp. 

lock  turtle,  lock  tortoise.  A  box 

tortoise 

lock'y  (lBk'T),  a.  Having,  or 
characterized  bv,  locks  or  tufts.  I 
lock'yer,  n.  I  lock  +  - yer .]  A 
locksmith.  Obs. 
lo'co,  a.  [Sp.  loco  insane-]  a  = 

LOCO  WEED,  b  =  LOCO  DISEASE. 


lo'co,  n.  A  locomotive.  Colloq. 
Lo'co,  n.  A  Locofoco.  U.  S. 

||  lo'co  ab-sen'tis.  [L.]  In 
place  of  an  absent  (person ). 

||  lo'co  ci-ta'to.  (L.]  In  the 
place  cited  ;  in  the  passage 
quoted  ;  —  ahbr  loc.  cit. 
lo'co-de-scrip'tive,  a.  [L  locus 
nlace.l  Describing  a  locality.  R. 
lo'co-isra  (lfi'kO-Tz’ni), «.  Peter. 
=  LOCO  DISEASE. 

lo'co-roote'  (lO'kfi-mOt'),  v.  i. 
[Back  formation  from  locomo¬ 
tion]  To  move  about.  Colloq. 
lo'co  mo-til'l-ty  (-mO-Ul'I-tl), 
n.  =  locomotivity. 


food,  foot ;  out,  oil ;  chair  ;  go  ;  sing,  iijk  ;  ffcen,  thin  ;  natrire,  verdure  (250) ;  K  =  ch  in  G.  icli,  acli  (144) ;  boN  ;  yet ;  zh  —  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Guide. 

Full  explanations  of  Abbreviation©,  Signs,  etc..  Immediately  precede  the  Vocabulary. 
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hence,  any  motor  running  on  tracks  for  hauling ;  as,  an 
electric  locomotive.  Locomotives  maybe  classified:  (1) 
According  to  the  kind  of  service,  as  passenger,  freight  or 
goods,  logging,  switching,  shunting,  etc.  (2)  According  to 
the  total  number  of  wheels,  as  eight-wheeled,  etc.  (3)  Ac¬ 
cording  to  the  number  and  arrangement  oi  the  driving 
wheels  (connected  together  by  axles  in  pairs),  as  single- 
driver  (with  one  pair),  four-coupled  (with  two  pairs),  six- 
coupled,  etc.  (4)  According  to  the  number  of  cylinders,  as 
three-cylinder,  etc.  (5)  According  to  the  manner  of  propul¬ 
sion,  as  electric,  gasoline,  liquid  air,  steam,  etc.  (6)  Accord¬ 
ing  to  the  position  of  the  cylinders,  locomotives  carrying 
them  entirely  inside  the  framing  being  designated  as 
inside-cylinder,  those  which  have  their  two  outermost  cyl¬ 
inders  (often  the  only  two)  with  connecting  rods  cranked 
directly  to  a  pair  of  driving  wheels  being  known  as  outside- 
cylinder  locomotives.  Locomotives  whose  wheels  are  all 
coupled  to  act  as  driving  wheels  are  known  as  total-adhe- 
Bion  locomotives.  Compound  locomotivea  have  their  cylinders 
compounded  as  in  the  compound  engine.  Flexibility  with 
great  size  and  strength  is  attained  in  the  Mallet,  or  articu¬ 
lated,  locomotive  by  having  two  separate  engines  on  sepa¬ 
rate  trucks,  each  operating  its  own  set  of  drivers.  The 
rack  locomotive  is  used  on  rack  railroads,  while  the  tank 
locomotive  carries  its  fuel  and  water  on  its  own  frame, 
the  others  being  dependent  upon  tenders.  Many  special 
types  of  locomotives  are  called  after  the  names  of  the  de¬ 
signers,  as  the  Forney  type,  a  four-coupled  locomotive  con¬ 
taining  a  small  tank  and  fuel  box  on  the  same  frame,  sup¬ 
ported  over  a  two- or  four-wheeled  trailing  truck.  It  is 
largely  used  on  elevated  roads  and  suburban  lines.  Special 
types  of  locomotives  classified  according  to  wheel  arrange¬ 
ment  are  shown  in  the  table,  the  larger  circles  [O]  denoting 
driving  wheels,  the  smaller  ones  [o]  trailers  (to  the  right) 
and  pilot-truck  wheels  (to  the  left),  the  wheel  to  which  the 
driving  rod  is  usually  attached  being  indicated  by  a  dot 
[©]•  The  arrangement  of  pilot-truck  wheels,  driving 
wheels,  and  trailing  truck  wheels  respectively  is  usually 
stated  by  numbers,  taken  in  order,  in  a  formula.  Thus 
4-6-2  designates  the  Pacific  type,  which  has  4  pilot-truck 
wheels,  6  driving  wheels,  and  2  trailing  truck  wheels. 


SPECIAL  TYPES  OF  LOCOMOTIVES 


TYPE. 

kind  of  service. 

WHEEL  ARRANGEMENT. 

American 

Passenger 

ooOO 

Atlantic 

High-speed  passenger 

ooO0o 

Columbia 

Passenger 

oOOo 

Consolidation 

Low-speed  freight 

oOOOO 

Decapod 

Heavy  freight  j 

OO0OO 
(or  oOOOOO) 

Mastodon 

Freight 

ooOOOO 

Mikado 

Heavy  freight 

oOOOOo 

Mogul 

Passenger  or  freight 

oOQO 

Pacific 

Passenger 

ooUWUo 

Prairie 

Passenger  or  freight 

oOOOo 

Ten-Wheeled 

High-speed  passenger 

ooOOO 

locomotive  car.  A  locomotive  and  a  car  combined  in  one 
vehicle  ;  a  dummy  engine.  U.  S. 

lo/ co-mo- tiv'l-ty  (lo'ko-mo-tiv'T-tT),  n.  The  power  of 
changing  place. 

lo'co-mo'tor  (-mo'ttfr ;  277),  a.  [See  locomotion.]  Of  or 
pertaining  to  movement  or  locomotion, 
locomotor  ataxia,  Med .,  a  disease  of  the  nervous  system 
characterized  by  sclerosis  of  the  posterior  columns  of  the 
spinal  cord  and  attended  with  peculiar  disturbances  of 
gait,  difficulty  in  coordinating  voluntary  movements,  loss 
of  reflexes,  and  disorders  of  sensation,  nutrition,  and 
vision ;  tabes  dorsalis. 

lcFco-mo'tor,  n.  One  that  has  power  of  locomotion  ;  specif. : 
Elec.  A  traveling  motor  as  disting,  from  a  stationary  motor. 

loco  weed-  Any  of  a  number  of  fabaceous  herbs,  as  As¬ 
tragalus  mollissimus ,  A.  bige/ovii ,  Aragalius  spicatus ,  and 
A.  splendens,  of  the  western  United  States,  so  called  from 
the  peculiar  effect  which  they  produce  on  sheep  and  horses 
feeding  upon  them  (see  loco  disease). 

loc'U-lar  (15k'u-ldr),  a.  [See  loculus.]  Bol.  &  Zool. 
Having,  or  composed  of,  cells,  or  loculi ;  —  usually  with  a 
limiting  prefix,  as  unilocular,  bi locular. 

loe'U  late  (-lat),  a.  [L.  loculatus.]  Bot.  Having  loculi. 

lOC'U-la'tion  (-la'shwn),  n.  State  of  being  loculate;  de¬ 
velopment  of  locelli. 

loc'u  li  cid  al  (ISk'u-lT-sId'al),  a.  [L.  loculus  cell  -f-  cae- 
dere  to  cut:  cf.  F.  locidicide.]  Bot.  Dehiscent  along  the 
dorsal  suture  of  a  carpel  or  loculus ;  —  said  of  capsular 
fruits.  —  loc'u-li-cid'al-ly,  adv. 

loc'u  lus  (ISk'u-lws),  n.;  L.pl.  loculi  (-11).  [L.,  little  place, 
a  compartment.]  A  small  chamber  or  cavity ;  specif.  : 
a  Zool.  (1 )  One  of  the  spaces  between  the  septa  of  the  theca 
in  the  Anthozoa.  (2)  One  of  the  chambers  in  the  shell  of 
a  foraminifer.  b  Bot.  (1)  One  of  the  cells  of  a  compound 
ovary.  (2)  The  cavity  of  a  pollen  sac.  (3)  The  periderm 
in  some  fungi.  Obs.  Lindley.  C  A  recess  or  cell,  as  the 
cell  of  an  ancient  tomb  or  a  burial  niche  in  a  catacomb. 

II  lo'curn  te'nens  (15'kum  te'ngnz).  [L..  holding  the  place  ; 
locus  place  +  tenens,  p.  pr.  of  tenere  to  hold.  Cf.  lieuten¬ 
ant.]  A  substitute  or  deputy ;  one  filling  an  office  for  a 
time  — lo  cum  te'nen  cy  (te'ngn-sT). 


locomotive  boiler.  See  boiler,  3. 
lo  co  mo'tive-ly,  ado  of  loco¬ 
motive.  See-LV. 
lo  co  mo'tive-ness.  ».  See -ness. 
lo  co-mo  to'ri-um  ( lo' ko-mo-to'- 
ri-um  :  201),  n.  [NL.  See  LOCUS; 
motor,  a.]  Biol.  The  motive 
apparatus  of  an  organism.  —  lo'¬ 
co  mo  to'ri-al,  a. 
loco-mo'to-ry  (-m  o't  fi-r  Y),  a. 
locomotive.  Rare. 
lo'co-mu-ta'tion,  n.  [loco-  as  in 
locomotion  4-  mutation .]  Change 
of  place.  Rare.  [parentis. | 
lo'co  pa-ren'tis.  =  in  loco  I 
lo'co  pri'mo  ci-ta'to.  [L.j 
n  the  pface  first  cited  ; —  abbr. 
Ion.  pm  mo  cit. 

lo'co  su'pra  ci-ta'to.  [L.] 
n  the  place  before  cited  ;  — 
abbr.  1. s.  c.  [of  a  tutor.  I 

||  lo'co  tu-to'ris.  [L.l  In  place  I 
Lo  cren'sian,  n.  [L.  Locrensis.] 
A  l.ocrinn.  Obs. 
lo'cri-an  (15'krY-tfn),  a.  [Or. 
Ao/cpo?.]  Of  or  pert,  to  Locris, 
in  ancient  Greece,  or  the  city  of 


Locris  founded  by  Greek  colo¬ 

nists  in  southern  Italy  [Ia(2).| 
Locrian  mode.  Music.  See  m  o  d  e,  | 
Lo-crine' (lo-krln'  ;  lo'krTn). //. 
In  British  legend,  a  son  of  Brut 
(which  see)'  By  his  father’s 
death  he  became  king  of  Loe- 
gria,  or  England.  SeeLokORiA, 
Sabrina 

loc'rum.  +  LOOK  R  AM. 
loc'u-la-ment  (Ibk'fl-ld-m^nt), 
u.  1  L.  focvlamentum  case,  box, 
fr.  loculus  a  compartment,  dim. 
of  locus  place.]  Bot  A  loculus. 
—  loc  u-la-men'tose  (-m?n'tos), 
locu-la-men'tous  (-tus),  a. 
loc' u-la-men 'turn  (-mon't?7m),n. 
I...  case,  box.]  Bot.  A  loculus, 
oc'u-lat  ed  (lOk'O-lat'ed),  a. 
Bot.  Loculate. 

loc'ule(lfik'fil),  n.  [Cf.  F.  locule 
See  loculus.]  A  loculus. 
loc'u-les  (lbk'fl-lez),  ti.pl.  [L. 
locvliA  Coffers.  Obs. 
loc'u-li,  n.,  pi.  of  loculus. 
loc'u  lose  (1  5  k'fl-1  os),  loc'u- 
lous  (-lus),  a.  [L .loculosus.  See 


lo'CUS  (lo'kwa),  n.;  L.pl.  loci  (-si),  &  loca  (-ka).  [L.,  place. 
Cf.  allow,  couch,  lieu,  local.]  1.  A  place  ;  a  locality. 

2.  Bhet.  A  head  ;  topic.  Rare. 

3.  Math.  The  path  of  a  point  or  curve  moving  according 
to  some  law;  the  assemblage  of  all  possible  positions  of  the 
moving  or  generating  element;  the  envelope  of  a  system 
of  lines,  curves,  or  surfaces.  The  law'  is  commonly  stated 
by  an  equation  or  equations  connecting  the  coordinates 
of  the  moving  element.  Hence,  any  assemblage  of  ele¬ 
ments  determined  by  equations  among  their  coordinates. 

Locus  is  used  in  numerous  Latin  phrases  ;  us  :  ||  lo'cus  ci 
ta'tus  (M-ta'tus),  the  passage  quoted  —  ||  1.  clas'si-cus  (kiHs'i- 
kus)  ;  i>l.  loci  classic  I  (lo'sl  klis'Y-sT),  a  classical  passage  ; 
a  standard  passage  which  is  of  especial  importance  to  the  eluci¬ 
dation  or  understanding  of  a  word  or  subject.  —  ||  1.  com-mu'nis 
(kO-mu'nls) ;  pi.  loci  communes  (lo'sl  k5-mQ'nez),  lit.,  a  com¬ 
mon  place;  as:  a  The  place  of  the  dead,  b  A  public  place  Esp., 
tig  and  usually  pi.,  a  general  argument,  l.  e.,  one  applicable 
to  any  class  of  cases.  — 1|  1.  con-trac'tus.  cri'mi-nls,  de-lic'ti 
(krlrn'Y-nYs,  df-llk't!)  (or  the  like),  Law,  the  place  of  the  con¬ 
tract,  crime,  offense  (or  the  like).  Cf.  lex  loci.  —  ||  1.  in  quo 
(kwo),  the  place  in  which  or  where.  —  ||  1.  poeni-ten'ti-ae  (p£n'- 
Y-tcn'shf-e),  lit.,  place  or  opportunity  of  repentance  ;  specif., 
Law,  opportunity  to  withdraw,  or  resile,  from  an  inchoate  obliga¬ 
tion  before  it  is  completed,  as  w  here  a  person  withdraws  a  con¬ 
sent  given  by  message  before  the  message  arrives.  —  ||  1  re'git 
ac'tum,  the  place  governs  the  transaction  — 1|  1.  si-gil'li  (sY-jYl'I), 
the  place  of  the  seal  ;  — usually  abbrev.  to  L.  S.—  ||  1.  so-lu'ti- 
o'nis  (so-lQ  shY-o'nYs),  Law,  the  place  of  performance  (of  a  con¬ 
tract).  —  ||  1.  stan'di  (stftn'dl),  a  place  of  standing  ;  Law,  a  right 
to  appear  in  a  court  or  before  a  legislative  body  on  a  given  ques¬ 
tion  ;  a  right  to  he  heard.  In  England  locus  standi  is  often  used 
with  reference  to  appearance  before  Parliament  of  parties  in  in¬ 
terest  in  any  matter,  esp.  as  to  the  passage  of  private  bills,  the 
reports  of  the  court  of  referees  on  the  right  of  parties  to  be  heard 
being  called  the  locus  standi  reports, 
lo'cust  (lo'kwst),  n.  [L.  locusta  locust,  grasshopper : 
cf.  F.  locuste.  Cf.  lobster.]  1.  In  a  broad  sense,  any 
grasshopper  of  the  family  Acrididae  (see  grasshopper),  but 
in  common  usage  designating  especially  certain  species  hav¬ 
ing  migratory  habits,  often  traveling  in  vast  swarms  which 
destroy  the  vegetation  of  the  places  they  visit.  Among 
the  more  destructive  are  Pachytylus  cinerascens ,  common 
in  Europe,  Asia,  the  East  Indies,  etc. ;  P.  migratorius  of 


Migratory  Locust  ( Pachytylus  migratorius) 

eastern  Europe  and  Turkestan ;  Schislocerca  peregrina 
of  northern  Africa,  probably  the  locust  of  the  plagues  of 
Egypt  as  related  in  the  Bible;  and  Melqnoplus  spretus 
of  America  (see  grasshopper).  Some  species  are  eaten  in 
Eastern  countries. 

2.  A  harvest  fly  or  cicada.  See  cicada. 

3.  [Prob.  named  from  locust ,  the  insect.]  a  An  Ameri¬ 
can  fabaceous  tree  ( Robinia  pseudacacia)  with  pinnate 
leaves  and  drooping  racemes  of  handsome  white  flowers  ; 
also,  its  hard  and  exceedingly  durable  wood,  used  for 
posts,  canes,  etc.;  —  often  called  black  locust.  b  Any 
other  species  of  Robinia ;  —  usually  with  qualifying  ad¬ 
jective,  as  clammy  locust  (R.  viscosa),  etc  c  =  honey 
locust  a.  d  The  carob  tree.*  e  In  the  West  Indies,  any 
of  several  trees,  as  the  courbaril  ( Hymensea  courbaril )  and 
species  of  Byrsoniina.  f  In  New  Zealand,  the  kowhai. 

lo  CU3'ta  (lo-kus'td),  n.  [NL.:  cf.  F.  locuste.  See  locust.] 
Bot.  The  inflorescence  of  grasses  and  sedges;  a  spikelet. 
locust  beetle,  locust  borer.  A  longicorn  beetle  ( Cyllene 
robinia:)  which,  in  the  larval  state,  bores  in  the  w'ood  of 
the  locust  tree._  It  is  brownish  black,  barred  with  yellow. 
lo-CU'tion  (lo-kil'slmn),  n.  [L.  locutio ,  fr.  loqui  to  speak  : 
cf.  F.  locution.']  1.  Utterance  ;  speech  ;  discourse  ;  also, 
style  of  discourse  ;  phraseology.  Obsoles. 

I  hate  these  figures  in  locution, 

These  about  phrases  forced  by  ceremony.  Marston 

2.  A  particular  form  of  expression  ;  a  peculiarity  or  par¬ 
ticularity  of  phrasing  ;  as,  odd  or  figurative  locutions. 
loc'u-to-ry  (15k'u-to-rT),  n. ;  pi.  -ries  (-rTz).  [LL.  locu- 
torium.)  In  a  monastery  or  convent,  a  room  reserved  for 
conversation  ;  also,  a  reception  room  for  visitors  where 
they  may  converse  with  the  inmates  through  a  grille, 
lode  (lod),  n.  [AS.  lad  way,  journey,  akin  to  li&an  to  go. 
See  lead  to  guide  ;  cf.  load  a  burden.]  1.  A  course  ;  path  ; 
road;  also,  a  waterway;  a  canal;  a  drain.  Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 

Down  that  long,  dark  lode  he  and  his  brother  skated  home 
in  triumph.  C  Kingsley 

2.  Leading  ;  guidance  ;  pilotage.  Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 

3.  A  loadstone  ;  hence,  something  which  draws  or  attracts. 

4.  Mining,  a  Strictly,  a  fissure  in  the  country  rock,  filled 
with  mineral  (in  general  usage,  metalliferous  mineral)  of 
later  deposition  ;  also,  the  body  of  mineral  filling  the  fis¬ 
sure.  b  A  tabular  or  sheetlike  deposit  later  in  formation 
than  the  inclosing  rocks  and  produced  either  by  the  fill¬ 
ing  of  a  fissure  or  by  the  alteration,  impregnation,  or  re¬ 
placement  of  the  original  rock  near  a  fissure  or  system  of 
fissures,  c  In  general  American  miners’  usage,  and  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  judicial  construction  of  the  United  States 
mining  statutes,  any  ore  deposit  occurring  “  in  place’* 


within  definite  boundaries,  separating  it  from  the  rocks. 
According  to  some  decisions,  these  boundaries  may  be  de¬ 
termined  either  by  the  occurrence  of  walls  of  country 
rock,  or  by  the  impoverishment  of  the  mass  beyond  the 
limit  of  profitable  extraction.  In  this  sense,  a  legal  lode 
might  be  a  sedimentary  bed  later  in  origin  than  the  stratum 
below  it  and  older  than  the  one  above  it,  since  the  United 
States  law,  apart  from  its  specific  exceptions  as  to  coal, 
saline  springs,  etc.,  recognizes  only  two  classes  of  valuable 
mineral  deposits  in  the  public  domain,  namely,  lodes  and 
placers  —  including  in  the  former  class  all  deposits  of  rock 
in  place  carrying  valuable  minerals,  and  in  the  latter  (ac¬ 
cording  to  the  practice  of  the  United  States  Land  Office) 
all  other  valuable  mineral  deposits,  such  as  auriferous  al¬ 
luvium  or  cement,  diamonds,  and  even  petroleum,  marble, 
kaolin,  borax,  phosphates,  etc. 

Lode,  ledge,  vein,  lead  (led),  and  reef  are  practically 
synonymous,  the  first  three  being  so  used  in  the  United 
States  Rev.  Statutes.  Ledge  and  reef  (the  Australian  term) 
refer  to  the  projection  of  the  outcrop  of  a  vein  above  the 
surface  ;  lead  denotes  a  channel  of  auriferous  gravel ;  and 
vein  has  been  limited  by  some  writers  to  a  subordinate  fis¬ 
sure  within  a  lode. 

lode  formation.  Mining.  A  composite  vein  consisting  of 
a  fissure  filled  with  rock  which  is  intersected  by  numerous 
bunches  and  threads  of  auriferous  quartz.  Australia. 
lode'star',  load'star'  (lod'star'),  n.  [lode,  load  -f-  star. 
See  lode.]  A  star  that  leads  ;  a  guiding  star  ;  esp.,  the 
polestar  ;  the  cynosure.  “  Your  eyes  are  lodestars Shak. 
“  The  pilot  can  no  lodestar  see.”  Spenser. 
lode 'Stuff'  (lod'stuf'),  n.  Mining.  The  valueless  portions 
of  a  lode  ;  gangue  ;  matrix  ;  veinstone, 
lodge  ( 1 5 j ) ,  n.  [ME.  loge ,  logge,  F.  loge ,  LL.  laubia  porch, 
gallery,  fr.  OHG.  louba ,  G.  laube,  arbor,  bower,  fr.  laub 
foliage.  See  leaf  ;  cf.  lobby,  loggia.]  1.  A  small  or 
temporary  dwelling  house  ;  primarily,  a  rude  or  mean  shel¬ 
ter  or  abode  ;  a  hut ;  hovel ;  cabin  ;  booth  ;  tent ;  hence, 
any  abode  or  place  of  sojourn. 

2.  Hence  :  a  A  house  set  apart  for  residence  in  the  hunt¬ 
ing  or  other  special  season,  b  A  house  on  an  estate  oc¬ 
cupied  by  a  gamekeeper,  caretaker,  porter,  or  the  like. 

C  A  shelter  for  the  gatekeeper  or  porter  of  an  institution, 
factory,  etc.  d  An  outhouse  Dial,  e  A  place  of  con¬ 
finement  ;  a  prison.  Obs.  t  At  Cambridge  University, 
the  residence  of  the  head  of  a  college.  Oxf.  E.  D. 

3.  a  The  workshop  of  a  body  of  freemasons.  Obs.  or 
Mist,  b  In  Masonic  and  other  secret  societies,  the  hall  or 
meeting  place  of  a  local  branch  ;  hence,  the  body  of  mem¬ 
bers  composing  such  a  branch. 

4.  A  cabin,  hut,  or  tent  of  the  North  American  Indians ; 
a  wigwam,  tepee,  earth  lodge,  or  the  like  ;  hence,  a  family 
of  Indians,  or  the  persons  who  usually  occupy  an  Indian 
lodge,  — as  a  unit  of  enumeration,  reckoned  from  four  to 
six  persons  ;  as,  a  tribe  of  two  hundred  lodges,  that  is,  of 
about  a  thousand  individuals. 

5.  The  den  or  lair  of  a  wild  animal  or  gregarious  group  of 
animals ;  especially,  one  involving  constructive  work  ;  a 
”  house;”  as,  a  beaver’s  lodge. 

6.  A  collection  of  objects  lodged  together.  Obs. 

The  Maldives,  a  famous  lodge  of  islands  De  Foe. 

7.  Mining.  The  space  at  the  mouth  of  a  level  next  the 
shaft,  widened  to  permit  wagons  to  pass,  or  ore  to  be  de¬ 
posited  for  hoisting  ;  —  called  also  plait. 

8  a  =  loggia.  Obs.  b  Theater.  =  loge.  Rare. 

9.  A  storage  place,  esp.  for  wine.  Rare. 

10  A  reservoir  for  water.  Local,  Eng. 
lodge,  v.  t.  ;  lodged  (15jd) ;  lodg'ing  (lbj'Tng).  [ME.  log- 
gen,  OF.  logier,  F.  loger.  See  lodge,  n.]  1.  Of  an  army, 

troops,  etc.  :  To  encamp.  Obs. 

2.  To  provide  quarters  for  ;  to  give  a  sleeping  place  or  a 
place  of  abode  to,  esp.  temporarily  ;  as,  to  lodge  a  friend 
in  one’s  house  ;  also,  to  serve  as  a  lodging  or  shelter  for. 

Every  house  was  proud  to  lodge  a  knight  Dryden 

3.  Hence,  to  receive  as  a  guest  or  denizen  ;  to  accommo¬ 
date  ;  harbor;  shelter;  entertain;  specif.,  to  take  as  a 
lodger,  or  paying  guest. 

Memory  can  lodge  a  .  .  .  store  of  images  Cheyne. 

4.  To  establish  or  settle  (one’s  self)  in  a  place  ;  as,  the 
troops  lodged  themselves  in  the  enemy’s  outworks. 

5.  To  bring  to  an  intended  or  to  a  fixed  position,  as  by 
casting,  discharging,  thrusting,  or  the  like;  as,  to  lodge  a 
sword  or  bullet  in  one. 

He  lodged  an  arrow  in  a  tender  breast  Addison. 

6.  To  place  or  deposit  for  safeguard  or  preservation ;  as, 
to  lodge  money  or  records  in  a  place  of  deposit. 

7-  To  place  or  vest  as  in  a  source,  means,  or  agent ;  —  usu¬ 
ally  with  in  or  with  ;  as,  to  lodge  administrative  powers 
in  a  person  or  with  a  board. 

8.  To  lay  or  deposit  (a  complaint,  information,  or  the  like) 
before  a  proper  authority  ;  as,  to  lodge  information  against 
a  swindler. 

9.  Hunting.  To  drive  or  track  (a  deer)  to  covert. 

The  deer  is  lodged  ;  I  have  tracked  her  to  her  covert  Addison. 

10.  To  throw  or  beat  down,  as  growing  grain. 

Though  bladed  corn  be  lodged ,  and  trees  blown  down  Shak. 
lodge,  v.  i.  1.  To  encamp.  Obs. 

2.  To  occupy  or  dwell  in  a  place  temporarily ;  to  have 
lodging  or  sleeping  quarters ;  as,  to  lodge  at  a  hotel ;  to 
lodge  out  of  doors.  “  Lodge  by  me  this  night.”  Shak. 

3.  To  have  one’s  (or  its)  abode  ;  to  dwell ;  reside  ;  specif., 
to  reside  as  a  paying  guest,  or  lodger. 

Something  holy  lodges  in  that  breast.  Milton 


loculam  ENT.J  Bot  Divided 

into  compartments  by  internal 
partitions,  as  the  pith  of  certain 
plants.  Rare. 

locumtenent.  u  [See  locum 
tenens,  tenant  ]  A  lieutenant. 
Ohs. 

locupletate,  v  t.  [L.  locupleta- 
tvs,  p.  n.  of  locvpletare  to  en¬ 
rich.]  To  enrich  Ohs.  —  loc  - 
u-ple'ta-tive  ( lbk'ft-ple'td-tlv), 
a.  Rare. 

loc'u-plete  ( lbk'fl-plet),  a.  [I.. 
locupfes,  - etis .]  Rich.  Rare  — 
loe'u-plete-ly.  adv.  Ohs. 
lo'cus,  lo'cust,  n.  A  stupefy¬ 
ing  dose,  as  a  drug.  Slang.  — 
v.  i.  To  drug.  Slang. 
locust  bean  Carob  pod  or  seed, 
lo'.ust  berry.  The  fruit  of  the 
West  Indian  malpighiaceous 
shrub  Byrsonima  spicata  :  also, 
the  plant  itself. 

locust  bird.  1.  In  India,  the 
rose-colored  starling. 

2.  In  South  Africa  :  a  A  grackle 
or  wattled  starling  ( Creadion  ca- 


runculatus).  bThe  white  stork, 
usually  distinguished  as  the 
great  locust  bird,  c  A  pratin¬ 
cole  (  Olareola  nordmanni)  ;  — 

|  called  little  locust  bird. 
locust  eater,  a  The  dial  bird 
b  The  rose-colored  starling, 
lo'cus-tel'le  (l<VkGs-t?l'e),  n. 
[NL.,  fr.  L.  locusta  a  locust.] 

|  A  grasshopper  warbler 
lo-cus'tic  (lo-khs'tlk),  a.  Chem. 
Pertaining  to  or  designating  an 
acid  formerly  supposed  to  exist 
in  the  locust  tree. 

Lo-cus'ti-dae  (-tY-de),  n.  pi 
[XL.]  Zool.  A  family  of  orthop- 
j  terous  insects.  (See  GRAsshop- 
|  pkr,1.)  The  typical  genus  is  Lo- 
custa.  This  family  does  not  in¬ 
clude  the  locusts’  —  lo-cus'tid 
I  (-tYd),  n. 

j  lo'cust  ing,  p.a.  Swarming  and 
devastating  like  locusts.  R. 
locust  mite.  A  small  red  mite 
j  (  Tromhidium  lon/starum)  that 
destroys  the  eggs  of  grasshop- 
i  pers  and  locusts  in  America. 


locust  moth  A  small  reddish 
moth  (.Depressaria  rohiviella) 
whose  larva  eats  locust  leaves, 
locust  pod.  See  carob  b. 
locust  sawfly.  A  sawfly  ( Nema - 
tus  si  mi  laris)  whose  larva  defo¬ 
liates  the  locust  tree, 
locust  shrimp.  A  squilla 
locust  tree  See  locust,  3. 
lo-cu'tor  (lfi-ku'tflr),  n  [ L. )  A 
speaker.  Rare. 

loc'u-to'rl-um  (15k,'fl-to'rY-um), 
n.  [LL.]  A  locutory.  Rare. 
lo-cu'tor-ship,  n.  0  f  f  i  c  e  of 
spokesman.  Rare.  [  Table.  | 

lod(  1 A  th ),»».( I)an.]SeewEio  iit,| 
Lod'a-bar  ( 15d'a-bar).  D.  Bib 
lod'de  (lbd'O,  n.  The  capelin, 
lod'der.  a.  [Akin  to  AS.  lod- 
dere  beggar.]  Wretched  Obs 
—  lod'der-ly,  adi\  Obs. 
Lod'di-ge'si-a  (lbd/Y-je'sY-a),  n. 
[NL.]  Zool.  A  remarkablegenus 
of  humming  birds  containing 
one  species,  L.  mirabilis,  of 
Peru,  in  which  the  two  outer  tail 
feathers  are  very  long  and  de¬ 


void  of  webs  except  at  the  ends. 
These  feathers  are  curved  and  at 
rest  cross  each  other  twice,  but 
in  flight  are  commonly  raised  at 
right  angles  to  the  body 
lod'din,  a  Prob.,  overcooked. 
Obs.  Scot  [load. I 

lode.  Obs.  or  dial.  Eng.  var  of  | 
lode.  Obs  pret.  of  lade 
Lo  -de'tar  (lo'de'bar ;  15'dS- 
bar')  Bib 

lode  light.  A  will-o’-the-wisp 
that  happens  to  appear  over  a 
mineral  lode.  Cornwall,  Eng. 
lode'man,  n  [AS.  ladmann.] 
A  pilot.  Obs. 

loae'man-age  (lod'mtfn-ftj),_n. 
[ME  lodemenage,  fr  AS.  lad¬ 
mann  guide.  See  lode  ;  man.J 
Pilotage.  Ohs.  or  Hist  [  ( %l.  I 

lod'er  (lod'Sr),  n.  Loadstone. | 
lode'-ship',  7i.  A  pilot  boat.  Obs 
lodes'man,  n.  [See  lode.] 
Leader  ;  guide  :  pilot.  Obs 
lodes ' m& te',  n.  Ringleader.  Obs. 
lode'8ome.  j-  loadsome 
lode'stoneG  Var. of  loadstone 


ale,  senate,  care,  am,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofri ;  eve,  event,  end,  recent,  maker;  Ice,  Ill;  old,  ftbey,  orb,  5dd,  s5ft,  connect ;  use,  unite,  drn,  up,  circus,  menu  ; 

0  Foreign  Word.  +  Obsolete  Variant  of.  -f-  combined  with.  =  equals. 
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LOGGERHEADS 


4.  To  come  to  a  rest ;  to  stop  and  remain  ;  as,  the  bullet 
lodged  in  the  bark  of  a  tree. 

6.  Hunting.  To  seek  covert,  as  a  deer. 


6.  Agrxc.  To  fall  or  lie  down,  as  grass  or  grain  when  weak¬ 
ened  or  beaten  down  by  a  storm. 

Syn.  — See  reside. 

lodged  (15jd),  p.  a.  Her.  Lying  down  ; 

—  used  of  beasts  of  the  chase,  as  couchant 
is  of  beasts  of  prey. 

lodge'pole  pine(15j'pol').  A  pin elPinus 
murrayana)  of  the  western  United 
States.  It  is  a  small  or  medium-sized 
tree  with  rather  hard  wood, 
lodg'er  (15j'er),  it.  1  One  that  lodges  ; 
specif.,  one  who  occupies  a  hired  room  in  A  lj0(iKe(h 
another’s  house.  A  lodger  is  distinguished  from  a  lessee 
by  the  fact  that  he  does  not  have  the  rights  attaching  to 
the  tenancy  of  a  lessee ;  he  is  distinguished  from  a  guest 
by  the  fact  that  the  keeper  of  a  lodging  does  not  have  an 
innkeeper’s  liability  for  the  lodger’s  goods.  See  lodging 
house  ;  inn,  n.,  2. 

2.  One  that  provides  lodging  ;  a  host.  Ohs 
lodger  franchise.  Eng.  Law.  The  voting  franchise  in 
boroughs  and  counties  conferred  by  statute  (in  1867  and 
1884)  upon  persons  occupying  (for  a  certain  period)  lodg¬ 
ings  of  an  annual  rental  value  unfurnished  of  £10. 


lodging  (loj'Tng),  p.  pr.  <1*  vb.  n.  of  lodge.  Specif. ;  vb. 
n.  1.  Dwelling ;  abode ;  habitation ;  esp.,  temporary 
abode  ;  sleeping  place  ;  quarters. 

2.  pi.  a  Quarters  for  soldiers  ;  camp.  Obs.  b  A  room  or 
rooms  in  the  house  of  another,  as  a  place  of  residence,  c 
An  official  residence  ;  specif.,  the  residence  of  the  head 
of  certain  of  the  Oxford  colleges.  Brit.  Off.  E.  D. 

lodging  house.  A  house  where  lodgings  are  provided  and 
let.  The  rights  and  duties  of  lodging-house  keepers  are  now 
generally  more  or  less  regulated  by  statute.  See  lodger. 
lodging  knee.  Shipbuilding.  A  horizontal  wooden  knee 
for  securing  a  deck  beam  to  a  ship’s  side, 
lodgement,  lodge'ment  (lbj'ment),  n.  [Cf.  F.  logement. 
See  lodge,  v.]  1.  A  lodging  place  ;  lodgings  ;  a  lodging 

house ;  also,  the  accommodations  provided  in  a  lodging 
house  or  place.  Now  Rare. 

2.  Act,  fact,  or  manner  of  lodging;  esp.,  a  placing,  de¬ 
positing,  or  coming  to  rest ;  as,  the  lodgment  of  a  balloon 
in  a  tree  ;  also,  the  fact  or  6tate  of  being  lodged. 

3.  Mil.  a  The  occupation  and  holding  of  a  position  in 
hostile  or  disputed  territory  ;  as,  to  effect  a  lodgment,  b 
An  intrenchment  or  other  defensive  work  thrown  up  to 
make  good  a  lodgment.  Obs.  c  Quarters  for  soldiers, 
whether  in  citizens’  houses  or  barracks.  Obs. 


4.  An  accumulation  or  collection  of  something  deposited 
in  a  place  or  remaining  at  rest. 

lod'i  cule  (15d'T-kul),  n.  [L.  lodicula ,  dim.  of  lodiz,  lo - 
diets ,  a  coverlet :  cf.  F.  lodicule.]  Bot.  In  the  flowers  of 
grasses,  one  of  the  delicate  membranous  scales  borne  on 
the  torus  outside  of  the  stamens,  and  supposed  to  repre¬ 
sent  a  perianth. 

Lod'o-ic'e-a  (lod'6-Ts'e-d),  n.  [NL.,  prob.  for  Laodicea , 
fr.  Laodice ,  name  of  a  daughter  of  Priam,  king  of  Troy.] 
Bot.  A  raonotypic  genus  of  lofty  fan  palms.  The  species 
(L.  callipyge)  is  the  double  coconut ,  or  sea  coconut. 
lo'ess  (lo'Ss ;  lfis ;  277),  n.  [G.  loss.']  Geol.  A  peculiar 
deposit  of  loam,  ranging  to  clay  at  the  one  extreme  and  to 
fine  sand  at  the  other,  usually  of  a  buff  or  yellowish  brown 
color,  covering  extensive  areas  in  North  America  (esp.  in 
the  Mississippi  basin),  Europe  (esp.  north  central  Europe 
and  Russia),  and  Asia  (esp.  eastern  China),  and  now  gen¬ 
erally  believed  to  be  an  aeolian  deposit  chiefly.  There  is 
evidence,  however,  that  some  of  the  material  classed  as 
loess  is  fluidal,  or  at  least  aqueous.  It  is  usually  cal¬ 
careous,  and  often  contains  shells,  chiefly  of  land  (also 
marsh  and  pond)  snails,  and  bones  and  teetn  of  mammals; 
also  concretions  of  calcium  carbonate,  and  occasionally  of 
iron  oxide.  It  makes  an  excellent  soil  where  adequately 
watered.  In  many  parts  of  the  Mississippi  basin  the  loess 
has  its  best  development  on  valley  bluffs  (to  which  it  is 
believed  to  have  been  blown  from  the  valley  flats  below), 
whence  it  was  formerly  called  the  Bl tiff  formation.  In 
Europe  and  America,  at  least,  it  is  thought  to  have  orig¬ 
inated  chiefly  after  the  retreat  of  the  ice  sheets,  before  the 
land  became  clothed  with  vegetation, 
lo'ess  old  (lo'es-oid  ;  lGs'oid),  n.  [ loess  -f-  -oid.]  Geol. 
Of,  pertaining  to,  or  resembling,  loess.  Rare. 
loft  (15ft;  205),  n .  [ME.  loft  air,  height,  loft;  of  Scand. 
origin  ;  cf.  Icel.  lopt  air,  heaven,  loft,  upper  room,  Dan. 
loft  loft;  akin  to  AS.  lyft  air,  G.  luff  Goth.  Ivftus.  Cf. 
lift,  v.  <Ss  n.]  1.  a  The  upper  regions;  the  sky;  the 

air.  Archaic,  b  In  various  phrases:  as,  on  or  upon  loft , 
or  the  loft ,  on  high  ;  aloft ;  by  loft ,  in  height.  Obs. 

2  A  room  or  floor  above  another ;  an  upper  room  or  a 
story  ;  esp.,  an  attic  room  or  an  attic. 

Eutychus  .  .  .  fell  down  from  the  third  loft.  Acts  xx.  9. 


3.  Hence:  a  An  upper  room  or  attic  of  a  barn  ;  a  hayloft, 
b  One  of  the  upper  floors  of  a  warehouse  or  business  build¬ 
ing,  especially  when  open,  without  partitions.  XJ.  S.  c  A 
gallery  in  a  church,  hall,  etc.  ;  as,  the  organ  loft,  d 
Theaters.  =  rigging  loft,  e  =  sail  loft. 

4.  The  branches  of  a  tree  at  any  height  or  level.  Obs. 

6.  A  ceiling.  Obs. 

6.  A  pigeon  house  ;  hence,  a  flock  (of  pigeons). 

7  Golf,  a  Pitch  or  slope  of  the  face  of  a  club  (tending  to 
drive  the  ball  upward),  b  Act  of  lofting,  or  a  lofting  stroke, 
loft,  v.  t.  ;  loft'ed  ;  loft'ing.  1.  To  make  or  furnish 
with  a  loft ;  as,  a  lofted  house. 

2.  To  place  or  store  in  a  loft ;  as,  to  loft  pigeons. 


lodge'a-ble  (lOj'd-b’l),  a.  See 

-ABLE. 

Lodge  Federal  Election  Bill. 

[Alter  Henry  C.  Lodge.]  See 
Force  Bill  d. 

lodge'ment.  Var.  of  lodgment. 
lodging  money.  Mil.  An  allow¬ 
ance  at  one  time  granted  to  offi¬ 
cers  and  soldiers  in  the  British 
army  in  lieu  of  quarters. 

Lo'dha  (lo'da  ;  147),  n.  [Hind. 
lodhd  agriculturist.]  One  of  a 
low  caste  numerous  in  the  Cen¬ 
tral  and  United  Provinces  and  in 
central  India. 

lodh  bark  (I5d).  [Hind,  lodh.] 
The  bark  of  an  East  Indian 
symplocaceous  tree  (Syrup locos 
racemo«a ).  used  in  dyeing;  also, 
the  tree  itself. 

lod'i  cle  (15d'T-k’l).  Var.  of 


LODfCULE  Rare. 

lo-dic'u-la  ( l.VdTk'ft-ld),  n.  [L. 

See  lodictle.]  Bot.  A  lodicule. 

lod'ly.  +  LOATHLY. 

lod'o-my  (15d'6-mT).  Obs.  or 
dial.  Eng.  var.  of  laudanum. 
Lo'do-wic  (15'dfi-wTk),  n.  = 
Louis,  masc.  prop.  name. 
Lo'dur,  n.  =  Loki. 
loe.  f  LOVE, 
loe  -f  lo,  low. 

Lo  e'gri-a  (Ifi-e'grY-d),  or  Lo  - 
gres  (Io'gr66),  ».  AlsoLo-e'gra 
(lfi-e'gra).  [OF.  Loengre ,  Lo¬ 
aves.  or  LL.  Loe g via  ;  cf.  W. 
Lloegv .]  England;  —  so  called 
in  the  old  romances  and  histo¬ 
ries,  from  the  legendary  king 
Locrine,  or  Logris. 
loel 'ling  Ite.  Var.  of  LdLLiNQ- 
ITE. 


3.  To  cause  to  have  loft ;  a  lofted  golf-club  head. 

4.  Golf.  To  strike  (the  ball)  so  that  it  goes  over  an  obstacle, 
loft  (15ft;  205),  v.  i.  Golf.  To  loft  the  ball. 
loft'-drie<r,  a.  Dried  by  hanging  in  a  loft ;  dried  under 

cover  ;  as,  loft-dried  paper. 

loft'er  (l5f'ter),  n.  Golf.  An  iron  club  used  in  lofting  the 
ball ;  —  called  also  lofting  iron. 
loft'ing,  ri.  Mining.  Timber,  usually  old,  laid  across  the 
caps  of  steel  frames  or  sets  in  a  working  to  support  the  roof, 
lofts'man  (lSfts'mdn  ;  205),  n.  ;  pi.  -men  (-men).  One  who 
lays  down  the  lines  of  a  ship  in  a  shipbuilding  loft, 
loft'y  (I5f'ti  ;  205),  a.  ;  loft'i-er  (-ti-er)  ;  loft'i-est. 
[From  loft.]  1.  Extending  or  rising  high  ;  high;  esp., 
having  great  or  imposing  height ;  towering. 

See  lofty  Lebanon  his  head  advance.  Pope 

2.  Haughty;  proud;  arrogant. 

Lofty  and  sour  to  them  that  loved  him  not.  Shak. 

3.  Elevated  in  character,  rank,  dignity,  spirit,  bearing, 
language,  etc.  ;  exalted  ;  noble ;  stately. 

The  high  and  lofty  One,  that  inhabiteth  eternity.  Is  lvii.  15 

4.  Full-bodied  ;  —  said  of  wool. 

Syn.  —  Tall ;  exalted,  dignified,  stately,  majestic,  sublime  ; 
proud,  haughty.  See  high. 
lofty  pine,  the  Bhutan  pine. 

log  (15g),  7i.  [Perh.  orig.  imitative  of  the  sound  of  some¬ 
thing  bulky  and  heavy.  Oxf.  E.  D.]  1.  A  bulky  piece  or 

length  of  unshaped  timber ;  esp.,  a  tree  trunk  or  a  length 
of  a  trunk  or  branch  trimmed  of  offshoots  and  ready  for 
sawing. 

2.  Hence,  fig.  :  Something  inert,  inactive,  heavy,  senseless, 
or  stupid.  Cf.  King  Log. 

3.  A  heavy  piece  of  wood  used  as  a  clog  ;  hence,  a  former 
military  punishment  by  means  of  a  clog. 

4.  Mining.  A  weight  or  block  near  the  free  end  of  a  hoist¬ 
ing  rope  to  prevent  it  from  being  drawn  through  the  sheave. 

5.  pi.  A  lockup,  esp.  one  of  rude  construction  ;  —  so  called 
prob.  from  the  jail  of  logs  used  at  Sydney,  New  South 
Wales,  when  it  was  a  penal  settlement.  Australia. 

6.  [Prob.  the  same  word  as  in  sense  1 ;  cf.  LG.  log ,  lock , 

Dan. /or/,  Sw.  . 

logg.]  Naut. 

An  appara- 
tus  for  meaa- 
uring  t h e  § 
rate  of  a-* 
ship’smotion 
through  the 
water.  The 
common  log.  Logs,  6. 

or  chip,  consists  of  the  log  chip,  or  log  ship  (often  exclu¬ 
sively  called  the  log ,  fig.  1  in  the  lllust.).  and  the  log  line , 
the  former  being  commonly  a  thin  wooden  ouadrant  of  five 
or  six  inches’  radius,  loaded  with  lead  on  tne  arc  to  make 
it  float  point  up.  It  is  attached  to  the  log  line  by  cords  from 
each  corner.  This  line,  from  a  point  about  15  fathoms  from 
the  log  chip,  is  divided  into  equal  spaces,  called  knots,  each 
bearing  the  same  proportion  to  a  mile  that  the  time  dur¬ 
ing  which  the  run-out  of  the  line  is  measured  bears  to  an 
hour.  This  ]>eriod,  generallv  measured  by  the  log  glass,  is 
28  seconds  in  American  anu  British  naval  practice,  else¬ 
where  usually  30  seconds,  these  time  intervals  correspond¬ 
ing  to  knots  of  47  ft.  3  in.  and  50  ft.  8  in.  respectively.  The 
line  runs  freely  from  the  log  reel  (fig.  2),  so  that  when  the 
log  is  thrown  the  water  holds  it  from  being  drawn  forward, 
and  the  speed  of  the  vessel  is  shown  by  the  number  of 
knots  run  out.  Improved  logs,  called  patent  or  taffrail 
logs,  consist  of  a  mechanism  which,  being  towed  astern, 
or  from  a  boom  projecting  at  the  ship’s  side,  shows  the 
distance  traveled  (through  the  water)  oy  the  ship  by  reg¬ 
istering  the  revolutions  of  a  fly  (fig.  4)  either,  in  a  taflrail 
log  (fig.  3),  on  a  dial  plate  at  the  inboard  end  of  the  line, 
or  on  the  log  itself  m  a  harpoon  log.  Where  the  water  is 
shallow,  and  tidal  currents  strong,  the  log  chip  is  often 
replaced  by  a  lead,  or  sinker,  the  apparatus  then  being 
known  as  a  ground  log. 

7-  Hence  :  The  record  of  the  rate  of  a  ship’s  speed  or 
of  her  daily  progress ;  also,  the  full  nautical  record  of  a 
ship’s  cruise  or  voyage  ;  a  log  slate  ;  a  log  book. 

8.  Mech.  The  record  of  an  engine,  boiler,  or  other  trial, 


in  which  a  series  of  observations  have  been  taken. 

9.  Tailoring.  A  scale  for  computing  time  credit  on  differ¬ 
ent  kinds  of  work.  Brit.  Oxf.  E.  D. 

log  (15g),  7’.  t. ;  logged  (15gd) ;  log'ging  (lSg'Tng).  1.  To 
fell  and  lop  (a  tree) ;  to  cut  (timber)  into  logs ;  to  fell' the 
timber  on  (a  tract  of  land). 

2.  Natit.  To  enter  in  a  log  book  ;  as,  to  log  the  miles  run. 
log,  v.  i.  1.  To  engage  in  the  business  of  cutting  or  trans¬ 
porting  logs  for  timber  ;  to  get  out  logs. 

2.  To  lie  or  be  like  a  log  ;  to  be  inert  or  sluggish.  Rare. 
to  log  up,  to  make  a  log  support  for  a  windlass.  Australia. 
lo'gan  ap  ple  (lo'gdn).  The  small  acid  fruit  of  an  Aus¬ 
tralian  rutaceoustree  (Acronychia  acidula);  also,  thetree. 
lo'gan-berry  (-bgr'T),  n.  ;  pi.  -ries  (-Tz).  [After  Judge  J. 
H.  Logan  of  California,  who  produced  it  in  1881.]  A  hy¬ 
brid  between  the  raspberry  and  blackberry. 

Lo-ga'ni-a  (lo-ga'nT-d),  n.  [NL.,  after  James  Logan,  an 
Irish  botanist,  secretary  to  William  Penn.]  Bot.  A  genus 
of  herbs  and  undershrubs,  typifying  the  family  Logani- 
acese,  natives  of  Australia  and  New  Zealand.  They  have 
small  pentamerous  flowers  in  axillary  or  terminal  cymes. 
Lo-ga'ni  a'ce  ae  (  a'se-e),  n.  pi.  [NL.]  Bot.  A  family  of 
herbs,  shrubs,  and  trees  (order  Gentianales),  distinguished 
from  the  Gentianaceae  by  the  presence  of  stipules  It  in¬ 
cludes  about  32  genera  and  over  360  species,  most  of  them 
possessing  poisonous  properties.  See  Gelsemium,  Bud- 
dleia,  Strychnos.  —  lo  ga'ni  a'ceous  (-sbf/s),  a. 
log'a-OB'dic  (15g'd-e'dTk),  a.  [Gr.  Aoyaoifii/cos,  lit.,  prose- 


poetic  ;  —  so  called  because  the  mixed  rhythm  resemble! 
that  of  prose  ;  Aoyo?  discourse,  prose  -j-  aoibrj  song.]  Gr. 
d-  Lai.  Pros.  Composed  of  dactyls  and  trochees,  or  of  ana¬ 
paests  and  iambi,  combined  in  the  same  cola,  or  metrical 
aeries.  n.  A  logacedic  verse.  The  dactyls  and  anapaests 
of  logacedic  verse  are  cyclic  (which  see).  Other  frequent 
characteristics  are  the  irrational  foot,  and  the  protraction 
of  a  long  syllable  to  fill  an  entire  foot.  The  term  logacedic 
is  sometimes  applied  to  mixed  meters  generally, 
log'a  rithm  (lSg'ri-rifch’m  ;  -rlth’m  ;  277),  n.  [Gr.  Aoyoy 
word,  account,  proportion  -f  apifyos  number  :  cf.  F.  loga- 
rithme.]  Math.  The  exponent  of  that  power  of  a  fixed 
number  (called  the  base)  which  equals  a  given  number 
(called  the  antilogarithm) ;  thus  if  Bl  =  N.  then  /  is  the 
logarithm  of  N  (to  the  base  B).  If  B  —  10,  the  logarithms 
are  called  common,  or  Briggsian,  from  their  proposer, 
Henry  Briggs  (1661-1630).  These  are  universally  used  in 
computation.  If  B  =  e  (the  fundamental  transcendent) 
the  logarithms  are  natural,  universally  used  in  theoretic 
investigations.  This  so-called  natural  base  e  is  defined 

thus :  e  =  Limit  (l  -f  for  n  infinite,  ore  =  l  +  |-f--^2-f- 
F2T3  +  .  .  .  =  2.71828  .  .  . ;  it  is  the  amount  of  a  unit  for 
the  unit  time  at  the  unit  rate  (100%)  when  the  interest 
falls  due  and  is  compounded  continually.  Napierian  log¬ 
arithms  are  those  calculated  by  John  Napier,  Laird  of 
Merchiston,  Scotland  (1550-1617),  who  invented  them  and 
expounded  them  (1614)  in  his  “Mirifici  Logarithmorum 
Canon  is  Descriptio  ”  (in  British  science  next  to  Newton’s 
‘  Prmcipia”),  which  are  often  confounded  with  natural 
logarithms,  with  which  they  are  connected  by  the  relation 

Nap.  log  n  =  10'  |nat.  log.  ( ^  )j>.  Proportional  loga¬ 
rithms  are  the  remainders  left  on  subtracting  the  logarithms 
of  numbers  (of  seconds)  from  the  logarithm  of  3,600  (the 
number  of  seconds  in  an  hour).— Tables  of  natural  loga¬ 
rithms  were  published  by  John  Speidell  (London,  1619) ;  of 
common  logarithms  by  Briggs  (1624,  1633)  and  Vlacq  (1628, 
1633) ;  Napier’s  logarithms  (1614)  were  only  of  sines  for 
every  minute  of  the  quadrant  and  to  seven  or  eight  places. 
Corresponding  antilogarithms  and  logarithms  form  cor¬ 
responding  geometric  and  arithmetic  progressions  ;  thus, 
in  common  logarithms, 

JV=  1,  10>,  102,  i()3?  l(H,  .  .  . 
log  N  =  0,  1,  2,  3,  4,  .  .  . 

hence,  instead  of  forming  the  product  or  quotient  of  two 
numbers  we  may  form  the  sum  or  difference  of  their  log¬ 
arithms,  on  which  fact  depends  the  practical  utility  of 
the  invention.  The  arithmetical  complement  of  a  logarithm 
is  the  remainder  when  the  logarithm  is  subtracted  from 
10.  See  also  logarithmic  sines,  etc. 
log'a  rith'mic  (-rTth'mTk  ;  -rTth'mTk)  (  a.  Math.  Of 
log'a-rith'mi  cal  (-rTth'mT-kal ;  -rTth'mT-)  I  or  affecting 
the  logarithm  ;  as,  a  logarithmic  decrement,  derivation,  etc. 
logarithmic  curve.  Math.,  a  curve  in  which  one  rectangular 
coordinate  of  any  point  is  the  logarithm  of  the  other  ;  its 
equation  is  y=  log  z;—  called  also  logistic  curve  or  line. 
—  1.  decrement,  the  natural  logarithm  of  the  ratio  of  one 
oscillation  to  the  next  when  a  vibrating  body  is  damped  by 

fluid  or  similar  friction,  or  log  ^  where  a  is  a  con¬ 
stant  and  t  the  periodic  time.  — l"  ellipse.  Math.,  the  inter¬ 
section  of  a  paraboloid  and  an  elliptic  cylinder.  —  1.  series, 
one  whose  terms  depend  on  logarithms;  also,  the  expansion 

1  /1  .  \  a:2  a"3  or< 

10g(l  +  z)  =  x—  2  +  -3  —  j  +  .  .  .  —  1.  sines,  cosines,  tan¬ 
gents,  etc.,  the  logarithms  of  sines,  cosines,  tangents,  etc. 
With  10  added,  to  make  them  positive  in  sign,  they  appear 
as  tabular  logarithms  in  logarithmic  tables. —1.  singularity, 
Math.,  a  point  in  the  neighborhood  of  which  a  function  be¬ 
haves  like  a  logarithm.  —  1.  spiral.  =  equiangular  spiral. 
log'a  rith'mi  cal-ly  (-mT-kal-T),  adv.  By  the  use  of  log¬ 
arithms  ;  as  a  logarithm. 

log  board-  Naut.  A  board  consisting  of  two  parts  shut¬ 
ting  together  like  a  book,  with  columns  in  which  are  en¬ 
tered  the  direction  of  the  wind,  course  of  the  ship,  etc., 
during  each  hour,  these  entries  being  later  transferred  to 
the  log  book.  It  has  been  superseded  by  a  folding  log 
slate,  and  in  the  United  States  navy  by  a  deck  log. 
log  book,  or  log'book  ,  n.  Nani.  A  book  in  which  is  en¬ 
tered  the  daily  progress  of  a  ship  at  sea,  as  .indicated  by 
the  log,  with  notes  on  the  weather  and  incidents  of  the 
voyage  ;  a  sea  journal ;  —  usually  called  simply  log. 
log  cabin,  log  house  A  cabin  or  house  made  of  logs. 

Log  Cabin  and  Hard  Cider  Campaign.  U.  S.  Hist.  See  Hard 
Cider  Campaign. 

log'cock'  (15g'k5k'),  n.  a  The  pileated  woodpecker,  b  The 
ivory-billed  woodpecker. 

loge  (lozh),  11.  [F.  See  lodge.]  A  booth  or  6tall ;  specif., 
a  box  or  stall,  as  in  a  theater  or  opera  house, 
log  frame.  Mach.  A  sawing  machine  ;  specif.,  one  having 
a  gang  of  saws  for  slitting  a  log  into  boards,  or  deals, 
log'gat  (15g'dt),  log'get,  n.  [Cf.  log,  71.]  Obs.  or  Hist. 

1.  A  small  log;  a  stake. 

2.  pi.  An  old  English  game  played  by  throwing  pieces  of 

wood  at  a  stake  in  the  ground.  Shak. 

logged  (15gd),  p.  a.  1.  Made  slow  and  heavy  in  move¬ 
ment ;  water-logged. 

2.  Cleared,  as  land,  by  cutting  logs. 

log'ger-head'  (lSg'er-hgd'),  n.  [Dial,  logger  a  log  or  block 
of  wood  (cf.  log,  n.)  -f-  head.]  1.  A  blockhead;  num¬ 
skull  ;  also,  a  head  that  is  large,  thick,  or  clumsy. 

2.  An  iron  tool  consisting  of  a  long  handle  terminating  in 
a  ball  or  bulb  used,  when  heated,  to  melt  tar,  to  heat 
liquids,  as  flip,  etc. 

The  logyevhead,  whose  hissing  dip. 

Timed  by  wise  instinct,  creamed  the  howl  of  flip  Lowell. 

3.  Naut.  An  upright  piece  of  round  timber,  in  a  whale¬ 
boat,  around  which  a  turn  of  the  line  is  taken  when  it  is 
running  out  too  fast. 


loe  mog'ra-phy  (l?-m6g'rd-fl ). 
Var.  ot‘  loimooraphy. 
loe  mol'o-gy  (lft-m51'6-jT).  Var. 
of  loimolooy. 
loenge.  +  i.oanoe. 
loes.  f  LOSE.  [of  LOVESOME.  I 
loe'some  (loo's?7m).  Scot.  var.  | 
Loess'kindchen  ('lf)s'kYnt/- 
sh<‘-n), »/.  [G.  losskinachen  ;  /><>•« 
loes<  4-  kindchen .  dim.  of  kind 
child.]  Geol.  A  small  calcareous 
concretion  occurring  in  loess, 
loe'we-ite,  loe'wig  ite.  Vars.  of 

LbWEITK.  1.6 WIG  ITE. 
lof.  n.  [G.  lof.  in  the  Baltic 
irovinces.]  See  measure.  Tattle.  1 
of.  n.  [AS.]  Praise  ;  value.  Ohs. 
lofe.  +  LOAF,  LOF,  LOOF,  LOVE,  I 
LUFF. 

Ioffe.  +  LAUGH, 
lof'som  +  LOVESOME. 


loft,  a.  [Cf  ALOFT,  LOFTY.] 
Lofty  ;  proud.  Ohs. 
loft'i-est.  a..superl.  of  lofty. 
loft'i-ly  (15l'tY-lY),  adv.  of 
LOFTY.  See-LY. 
loft'l-ness.  n.  See  -ness. 
lofting  Iron.  Golf'.  =  lofter. 
loft 'less,  a.  See -less. 
loft'ly,  adv.  Loftily.  Ohs. 
log(log;log), 7i. [Heb\ log.]  A  He¬ 
brew  measure  of  capacitv,  ubout 
a  pint.  See  measure,  Table. 
log,  v.  t.  tx  i.  To  rock  ;  to  oscil¬ 
late.  Dial.  Eng. 
log,  n.  A  lugworm.  /hat.  Eng. 
logfnoperioa].  A hhr. Logarithm, 
log'a  nin  (lOg'd-ntn),  n.  [From 
Loo  a N  l  ac’EjE,  family  to  which 
mix  vomica  belongs.]  Ovg. 
Client.  A  glucoside  obtained 
from  nux  vomica 


log'an,  or  log'gan,  stone  (18g'- 

r)n).  [For logging,  fr.  dial,  log  to 
rock.]  =  ROCKING  STONE 
log'a-rism,  n.  A  logarithm.  Obs. 
log  a-rith'mai  (lPg'd-nth'mdl ; 
-rTtb'nvJl),  a.  Logarithmic, 
log'a-rith-met'ic  (-rlth-mSt'- 
Ik),  log'a-rith-met'i-cal  (-T-kr/l), 
a.  =  logarithmic.  —  loga 
rlth-met't-cal-ly,  adv 
log'a-rlth 'mo-man  cy  (1  8  g'd- 
rtth'mC-min'st),  n.  [logarithm 
4-  -mancy.]  Divination  by  loga¬ 
rithms. 

log  a-rlth'mo-tech'ny  (-tPk'nt), 
71.  [logarithm -i- Gr  Te^j^nrt.] 
Art  of  calculating  logarithms, 
log  canoe.  A  dugout  canoe, 
log  chip  Navt  See  log,  n.,  6. 
loge.  LODGE. 


loge,  n .  A  watch.  Obs.  Cant. 
log'fish',  7j.  The  rudder  fish 
(  r alinin' ich thy s  percifonnis) 
log  fixer.  =  rosser  a. 
log'gage.  +  LUGGAGE, 
log'gan  stone  See  looak 
stone. 

logae.  +  LODGE,  LOG,  LUG,  V. 
log'ger,  a.  [Cf.  LOGGER!!  KAD.] 
Heavy  ;  stupid.  Obs.  or  Scot. 
log'ger  (ltfg'?r),7i.  One  engaged 
in  logging. 

log'ger.  77.  A  clog  ;  a  clod  ; 
lumpy  meat.  Dial.  Eng. 
log'ger,  v.  i.  To  hang  or  move 
loosely.  Scot.  5r  Dial.  Eng. 
loggerand,  a.  Prob.,  sprawl¬ 
ing  or  straddling.  Obs.  Scot. 
log'ger-head  ed.  n.  Having  a 
loggerhead  ;  thick-headed, 
log'ger-head*  (15g'?r-h6d*/),n. 


food,  foot ;  out,  oil ;  chair  ;  go  ;  sing,  ii)k  ;  *feen,  thin;  natyre,  verdure  (250) ;  K  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144) ;  boN  ;  yet ;  zh  —  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Guide. 

Full  explanutlona  of  Abbreviations,  Signs,  etc.,  Immediately  precede  the  toeabulary. 
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4.  a  A  very  large  marine  turtle  ( Caretta  carelta)  common 
In  the  warmer  parte  of  the  Atlantic 
Ocean,  from  Brazil  to  Cape  Cod. 

The  same  or  a  similar  species  occurs 
in  the  Pacific  and  Indian  oceans. 

It  is  carnivorous  and  less  val¬ 
ued  for  food  than  the 
green  turtle,  b  The 
alligator  turtle  a. 

6  a  An  American 
shrike  ( Lanius  ludo -  , 
vicianus).  See  shrike, 

Illust.  b  The  steamer 
duck,  c  In  the  West 
Indies,  any  of  certain 
large  flycatchers, 
to  be  at,  to  fall  to,  or  to 
go  to,  loggerheads,  to 
quarrel. 

loggerhead  sponge. 

Loggerhead  <Care„a  care«a, 

Florida,  of  inferior  quality  and  little  value probably 
named  from  the  loggerhead  turtle,  which  eats  it. 
log'gla  (15j'a  ;  16'jT-a;  It.  16d'ja),  n. ;  pi  E.  loggias  (15j'az; 
lo'jt-dz),  It.  logge  (16d'ja).  [It.,  of  G.  origin.  See  lodge  ] 
Arch.  A  roofed  open  gallery.  It  differs  from  a  veranda 
in  being  more  architectural,  and  in  forming  more  decidedly 
a  part  of  the  main  edifice  ;  from  a  porch,  in  being  intended 
not  for  entrance,  but  for  an  out-of-door  sitting  room, 
log  ging  (15g'Tng),  n.  1.  The  business  of  felling  trees, 
cutting  them  into  logs,  and  transporting  the  logs  to  saw¬ 
mills  or  to  market. 

2.  Logrolling.  Obs. 

log  glass.  Naut.  A  small  hourglass  used  to  time  the  run¬ 
ning  out  of  a  chip  log  line.  See  log,  n.,  6. 
lOg'lC  (lSj'Tk),  n.  [ME.  logike ,  F.  logique,  L.  logica ,  logice , 
Gr.  Aoyi kv\  (sc.  Te\mq),fv.  Ao*yi*o;  belonging  to  speaking  or 
reason,  fr.  Aoyos  speech,  reason,  \eyav  to  say,  speak.  See 
legend;  cf.  -logy.]  1.  The  science  or  art  of  exact  rea¬ 
soning,  or  of  pure  and  formal  thought,  or  of  the  laws  ac¬ 
cording  to  which  the  processes  of  pure  thinking  should  be 
conducted  ,  the  science  of  the  formation  and  application  of 
general  notions;  the  science  of  generalization,  judgment, 
classification,  reasoning,  and  systematic  arrangement. 
Logicians  have  never  agreed  upon  the  definition  of  logic. 
Even  in  medieval  times  there  was  doubt  as  to  whether  it  is 
a  mode  of  know  ing  or  an  instrument  of  knowledge,  a  sci¬ 
ence  or  an  art.  The  works  of  modern  logicians  are  in  three 
main  groups:  (1)  those  that  follow  the  traditional  or  formal 
logic  of  Aristotle  and  the  Schoolmen,  and  also  commonly 
recognize  the  empirical  or  inductive  logic  of  Bacon  and 
Mill  (see  Aristotelian  logic,  inductive  logic)  ;  (2)  those 
that  endeavor  to  construct  an  algebraic ,  exact ,  or  symbolic 
logic ,  on  the  analogy  of  mathematics  (see  symbolic  logic)  ; 
(3)  those  that  follow  Hegel  in  making  logic  a  criticism  of 
the  understanding  practically  identical  with  metaphysics. 

Logic  is  the  science  of  the  laws  of  thought,  as  thought ;  that 
is,  of  the  necessary  conditions  to  which  thought,  considered  in 
itself,  is  subject.  Sir  W.  Hamilton. 

Logic,  then,  is  the  science  of  the  operations  of  the  understand¬ 
ing  which  are  subservient  to  the  estimation  of  evidence  :  both 
the  process  itself  of  advancing  from  known  truths  to  unknown, 
and  all  other  intellectual  operations  in  so  far  as  auxiliary  to  this. 

J.  S.  Mill. 

In  Hegelianism,  logic  is  the  science  of  the  principles,  method, 
and  system  of  what  is  universal  and  necessary  in  thought. 

W.  T.  Hams. 

I  entertain  no  doubt  that  in  content  logic  is  one  with  meta¬ 
physics,  and  differs  if  at  all  simply  in  mode  of  treatment  — in 
tracing  the  evolution  of  knowledge  in  the  light  of  its  value  and 
import,  instead  of  attempting  to  summarize  its  value  and  import 
apart  from  the  details  of  its  evolution.  /».  Rosanquet . 

We  return  then  to  the  old  view  of  Aristotle's  Analytics  that 
logic  analyzes  inference  as  a  means  to  knowledge, and  to  the  old 
definition  of  loi/ic ,  Logica  est  ars  ratiocinondi,  ut  discernatur 
verum  a  falso  (Logic  is  the  art  of  reasoning,  to  the  end  that 
truth  may  be  discerned  from  falsity].  Eticyc.  lint. 

2-  A  treatise  on  logic  ;  also,  the  methodology  or  formal 
principles  of  any  branch  of  knowledge;  as,  the  logic  of  art. 

3.  Reasoning  or  argumentation  ;  esp.,  sound  reasoning. 
Also,  something  that  tends  to  convince  as  completely 
as  reasoning ;  anything  that  as  an  antecedent  determines 
what  must  follow  ;  as,  the  logic  of  the  situation  made  sur¬ 
render  inevitable  ;  you  reason  well,  but  the  logic  of  facts 
is  against  you  ;  artillery  has  been  called  the  logic  of  kings. 

The  grape,  that  can  with  logic  absolute 

The  two  nnd  seventy  jarring  sects  confute.  E.  FitzGerald. 
logic  (ISj'Tk),  a.  1.  =  logical. 

2  Pertaining  to  the  Logos.  Rare. 
logi  cal  (-T-kSl),  a.  [Cf.  F.  logique ,  L.  logicus ,  Gr.  Aoyi- 
Ko?. ]  1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  logic  ;  used  in  logic. 

2-  According  to  the  rules  of  logic;  as,  a  logical  argument 
or  inference  ;  the  reasoning  is  logical. 

3.  Skilled  in  logic;  versed  in  the  art  of  thinking  and 
reasoning  ;  as,  he  is  a  logical  thinker. 

4.  In  accordance  with  the  inferences  reasonably  to  be 
drawn  from  preceding  or  surrounding  events  or  circum¬ 
stances  ;  reasonable  or  to  be  expected  under  all  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  ;  as,  the  logical  depression  of  the  stock  market 
after  a  panic  ;  a  logical  candidate  for  an  office  in  view  of 
the  issues  and  his  record  ;  the  logical  result  of  an  act. 
logical  accent  or  stress,  Phon.,  accent  or  stress  placed  on  the 
most  important  words  of  sentences,  and  upon  the  most 
important  syllable  (usually  the  root  syllable)  in  words.  It 
is  characteristic  of  German,  English,  etc.,  as  contrasted 
with  French,  etc.  —  1.  impossibility,  a  condition  or  statement 


involving  contradiction  or  absurdity.  —  logical  Interpreta¬ 
tion.  Law.  See  doctrinal  interpretation.  —  1.  necessity. 
See  necessity.  —  1.  piano,  Math.  Logits,  machine  devised  by 
Jevons,  which,  being  charged  with  any  number  of  premises, 
may  be  made  to  give  forth  all  possible  correct  logical  com¬ 
binations  of  the  same,  as  conclusions.  —  1.  product,  Math. 
Log.,  the  class  of  elements  common  to  two  classes,  de¬ 
noted  by  uniting  their  symbols  consecutively;  as,  xy  is  the 
logical  product  of  the  two  classes  t  and  y.  —  1.  reason.  See 
reason,  ii.,  6.  —  1.  stress.  See  logical  accent.  —1.  sum, 
Math.  Log.,  the  class  formed  of  all  members  of  two  (or 
more)  classes  (overlapping  or  not) ;  as,  x  +  y 'is  the  logical 
.sum  of  the  two  classes  x  and  y.  —  1.  unity.  See  unity.  —  1. 
whole.  See  whole. 

-logi  cal  (-lSj'T-kdl),  -logic  (-Tk).  A  suffix  of  adjectives 
corresponding  to  nouns  ending  in  -logy. 
lo-gl'cian  (lo-jTsh'3n),  n.  [F.  logicien .]  A  person  skilled 
in  logic. 

log'l-CO—  (15j'T-ko-).  A  combining  form  meaning  logic  or 
logical ;  as,  /o^ico-metaphysical. 

log  1  on  (15g'I-5n),  n.;  L.  pi.  logia  (-a).  [Gr.  kyiov  saying, 
fr.  Aoyoc  word.]  A  saying  or  maxim  of  a  religious  teacher; 
specit.  [often  cap .],  a  saying  of  Jesus;  —  applied  esp., 
chiefly  in  the  pi.,  to  such  sayings  contained  in  collections 
which  were  early  current  and  are  supposed  to  have  been 
used  by  Matthew'  and  the  other  evangelists,  and  to  Agrapha 
(which  see).  One  such  collection  formed  the  basis  of  an 
elaborate  commentary  by  Papias  (2d  century).  Also,  pi. 
[cap.],  the  title  given  by  Grenfell  and  Hunt  to  the  frag¬ 
ment  of  a  collection  of  sayings  of  Jesus  found  by  them 
at  Oxyrhynchus,  Egypt,  1897.  In  1903  they  discovered  new 
sayings  (published  1904)  at  the  same  place.  See  Apocrypha. 
-loglst  A  compound  suffix,  from  -logy  -j-  -ist. 
lo  gls'tlo  (lo-jTs'tTk)  )  a.  [Gr.  Ao-yto-rixo?  skilled  in  calcu- 
lo-gls'tl  cal  (-tT-krtl)  J  lating,  Aoyic/o^ai  to  calculate,  fr. 
Aoyo?  word,  number,  reckoning  :  cf.  F.  logistique .]  1.  Pert, 
to  reasoning  ;  logical;  also,  pert,  to  reckoning.  Obs.  or  R. 
2.  Math.  Sexagesimal. 

logistic  curve.  Math.,  the  logarithmic  curve. —  1.,  or  propor¬ 
tional,  logarithm*.  See  logarithm. 

lo  gis'tlcs  (-tlks),  n.  1.  The  art  of  elementary  numerical 
calculation,  as  by  the  four  fundamental  operations. 

2.  Math.  Logistic,  or  sexagesimal,  arithmetic. 

3.  Mil.  That  branch  of  the  military  art  which  embraces 
the  details  of  transport  and  supply. 

log'o-  (15g'ft-).  Combining  form  from  Greek  Aoyo5,  word, 
thought ,  speech ,  discourse  ;  also,  sometimes,  ratio. 
log'O  gram  (-grSin),  n.  [logo-  -f-  -gram.]  1.  A  word 
letter ;  a  phonogram  that,  for  the  sake  of  brevity,  repre¬ 
sents  a  word  ;  as,  |  ,  i.  e.,  t,  for  it.  Cf.  grammalouur. 

2  A  logogriph. 

—  log  o  gram  mat'ic  (-gr&-m5t'Tk),  a. 
log'o-graph  (-gr&f),  n.  [ logo -  -f-  -graph.]  1.  A  character 

or  sign  representing  a  word  ;  a  logogram. 

2.  Print.  A  logotype.  Rare. 

3.  A  sensitive  form  of  phonautograph  invented  by  W.  H. 
Barlow,  about  1874. 

lo-gog'ra-pher  (lo-g5g'rrt-fer),  n.  1.  Gr.Antiq.  A  chron¬ 
icler;  a  prose  historian  ;  also,  a  professional  speech  writer. 
2  One  skilled  in  logography. 

lOg'O-graph'ic  (lbg^-grSf'Ik)  )  a.  [Gr.  AoyoypcufuKtk  of 
log  0  graph'i-cal  (-T-k&l)  )  writing  speeches:  cf.  F. 

logographique. ]  Of  or  pertaining  to  logography. — log'- 
o  graph'l-cal  ly,  adv. 

lo-gog'ra-phy  (lfc-g5g'ra-fY),  n.  [Gr.  hoyoypa<f)ia  a  writ¬ 
ing  of  speeches ;  Aoyo5  word,  speech  -j-  yoaleiv  to  write  : 
cf.  F.  logographie. ]  1.  Use  of  logotypes  i;i  printing. 

2  A  mode  of  reporting  speeches  in  long  hand,  a  number 
of  reporters  taking  three  or  four  words  each  in  succession, 
log'o-griph  (15g'i-grTf ),  n.  [logo-  +  Gr.  ypu/>05  a  fishing 
net,  a  dark  saying,  a  riddle  :  cf.  F.  logogriphe.]  a  A  sort 
of  riddle  in  which  it  is  required  to  discover  a  chosen  wrord 
from  various  combinations  of  its  letters,  or  of  some  of  its 
letters,  which  form  other  words,  or  from  verses  containing 
synonyms  of  words  that  can  be  made  from  the  one  to  be 
guessed;  —  thus,  to  discover  the  chosen  word  chatter  from 
cat,  hat ,  rat,  hate,  rate ,  etc.  b  An  anagram,  or  any  re¬ 
arrangement  of  letters.  —  logo-grlph'ic  (-grTf'Tk),  a. 
lo-gom'a-chy  (lo-gQm'd-kT),  n. ;  pi.  -chies  (-klz).  [Gr. 
Aoy  /iaxia  ;  Aoyo5  word  -j-  fight,  battle,  contest.] 

1.  Contention  in  words  merely,  or  a  contention  about 
words  ;  a  war  of  words. 

The  discussion  concerning  the  meaning  of  the  word  “justifi¬ 
cation  ”...  has  lurgely  been  a  more  logomachy.  L.  Abbott. 
2-  A  game  of  word  making. 

—  log'o  mach  (lbg'o-mSk),  lo-gom'a-chist  (lft-g5m'n- 
kTst),  7i.  —  log  o  mach'lc  (lbg'o-mSk'Tk),  log  o  mach'i- 
cal  (  T-kfil),  a.  — lo  gom'a-clllze  <lo-g5m'd-kiz),  v.  i. 

log'o-man  cy  (15g'$-m5n/sT),  7i.  [logo-  -j-  -mancy.]  Divi¬ 
nation  by  means  of  magical  words  or  formulae, 
log  o  ma'nl  a  (-ma'nT-a),  n.  [NL.;  logo-  -f-  mania.]  Med. 
Morbid  garrulousness;  abnormal  talkativeness,  esp.  of  in¬ 
sane  persons,  often  involving  coining  of  words, 
lo-gom'e-ter  (l$-g5m'e-ter),  7i.  [Gr.  Aoyo5  ratio  -f --meter.] 

1.  Math.  A  logarithmic  scale. 

2.  Chem.  A  logometric  scale.  See  logometric. 
logo-met'ric  (lbg'o-mSt'rTk)  1  a.  [Gr.  Aoyo5  word,  ratio 
log  O-met'rl  cal  (-rT-kftl)  |  -f-pe'rpov  measure.]  Chem. 

Serving  to  measure,  or  represent  graphically,  chemical 
equivalents;  —  applied  by  Wollaston  to  a  scale  invented 
by  him.  —  logo-met'ri-cal-ly,  adv. 


logo-nen-ro'sla  (15g/$-nu-ro'sTs),  n.  [NL.  ;  logo-  -f  neu¬ 
rosis.]  Med.  A  disorder  of  thought  accompanied  by  los* 
of  w  ord  memory  and  impairment  of  speech, 
log  o-ple'gl  a  (-ple'jl-a),  n.  [NL. ;  logo -  -}-  -plegia.]  Med. 
Inability  to  pronounce  certain  words,  as  a  result  of  paraly¬ 
sis  ;  —  a  form  of  aphasia.  —  log  o  pleg'lc  (-plSj'Tk),  a. 
Log  os  (15g'5s),  n.  ;  L.  pi.  Logoi  (-oi).  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  Aoyo? 

the  word  or  form  which  expresses  a  thought,  also,  the 
thought,  fr.  Xeye.v  to  speak.]  a  Theol.  Christ,  the  divine 
word  ;  —  used  by  St.  John,  and  thence  passing  into  theolog¬ 
ical  use,  under  the  influence  of  the  philosophies  of  Plato  and 
Philo  Judi»us,  as  a  name  for  the  second  person  of  the  Trin¬ 
ity  considered  as  the  expression  or  incarnation  of  the  Di¬ 
vine  Reason,  esp.  as  the  mediator  between  God  and  man. 
b  Early  Gr.  Philos.  The  rational  principle  of  the  universe, 
log'o- thete  (15g'6-thet),  n.  [LL.  logotheta ,  fr.  Gr.  Aoyo- 
dt-nq*  ;  A6yo5  word,  account  -f-  TiOfi/oi  to  put.]  1.  Hist. 
Lit.,  an  accountant ;  any  of  various  officers  of  the  Byzan¬ 
tine  empire,  as  a  receiver  of  revenue  or  an  administrator 
of  a  department ;  also,  a  chancellor,  as  in  Sicily. 

2.  A  lay  officer  of  the  patriarchate  of  Constantinople,  who 
represents  the  patriarch  at  the  Porte  and  elsewhere, 
log'o-type  (-tip),  7i.  [logo- -type.]  Print.  A  single  type 
containing  two  or  more  letters  frequently  associated,  or  a 
syllable  or  word  of  common  occurrence,  as  the,  and ; —  dis¬ 
tinguished  from  ligature ,  in  which  the  letters  are  united 
to  form  a  single  character.  —  log'o-typ'y  (-tip'T),  n. 
log  perch-  A  darter  ( Percina  caprodes)  found  in  lakes  and 
streams  of  the  United  States  from  Lake  Superior  south¬ 
ward  and  eastward.  It  becomes  about  six  inches  long, 
log'roll'  (Ibg'roF),  v.  i.  t.  To  engage  in  logrolling  ;  to 
affect  or  further  by  logrolling.  See  logrolling,  2.  U.  S. 
log'roll  er  (-Sr),  n.  1  One  who  logrolls.  U.  S. 

The  jobber*  und  logrollers  will  all  be  against  it.  The  Ration. 
2  A  sawmill  device  for  loading  logs, 
log 'rolling,  7i.  1.  Logging.  Act  or  process  of  rolling  logs 

from  the  place  w  here  they  were  felled  to  the  stream  whic  h 
floats  them  to  the  sawmill  or  to  market.  In  this  labor 
neighboring  camps  of  loggers  sometimes  combine  to  assist 
each  other  in  turn.  U.  S.  and  Canada. 

2-  A  combining  to  assist  another  in  consideration  of  assist¬ 
ance  in  return;  — commonly  used  opprobriously  of  certain 
modes  of  accomplishing  political  ends.  Chiejiy  U.  S. 
log  rule  a  A  table  giving  the  number  of  board  feet  that 
can  be  sawed  from  logs  of  given  sizes,  b  =  scale  rule. 
log  scale-  a  The  cubic  contents  of  a  log  or  logs,  b  = 

SCALE  RULE. 

log  Slate  Naut.  A  folding  slate  on  which  the  progress 
and  events  of  a  day  are  first  noted,  before  being  copied 
into  the  log  book.  In  the  United  States  navy  it  is  not 
used,  the  original  entries  being  made  in  the  deck  log. 
log  washer.  Mining.  A  disintegrator,  consisting  of  a  cyl¬ 
inder  carrying  knives  or  paadles  and  revolving  in  a 
trough,  for  separating  ore  from  clay  and  earth,  the  detri¬ 
tus  being  washed  away  by  a  stream  of  water. 
log'WOOd  (lbg'wood'),  7i.  [So  called  from  being  imported 
in  logs.]  1.  a  The  heartwood  of  a  Central  American  cas- 
alpiniaceous  tree  ( Iliematoxylon  campechianum).  It  is 
very  hard,  and  of  a  brown  or  brow  nish  red  color.  It  con¬ 
tains  the  coloring  principle  haematoxylin,  and  is  much  used 
in  dyeing  wool,  silk,  cotton,  and  leather,  esp.  for  produc¬ 
ing  blacks.  The  strongly  astringent  extract  obtained  from 
it  is  employed  in  medicine,  b  The  tree  itself. 

2  The  rhamnaceou8  tree  Condaliu  oborata.  Texas. 
logwood  black  A  black  formed  by  mordanting  with  a 
salt  of  iron  and  dyeing  with  logwood, 
logwood  paper*  Chem.  Test  paper  impregnated  with  ex¬ 
tract  of  logwood,  or  with  haematoxylin. 
log'work'  (lSg'wfirk'),  n.  1.  The  keeping  of  a  log  book. 

2  The  assembled  logs  in  a  structure.  ' 
lo'gy  (lo'gT),  a.  [Cf.  dial,  loygy,  or  D.  log.]  Heavy  or 
dull,  esp.  in  motion  or  thought ;  as,  a  logy  horse.  V.  S. 
-logy.  [Gr.  -Aoyia,  fr.  Aoyo5  word,  discourse,  fr.  \4ynv  to 
speak.  See  logic.]  A  combining  form  denoting  a  speak¬ 
ing,  or  saying  ;  as,  eulogy,  tautology  ;  hence,  a  discourse, 
treatise ,  doctrine ,  theory,  science ;  as,  theo/opy,  geology. 
Lo'hen-grin  (lo'Sn-grTn),  n.  [G.]  The  Knight  of  the 
Swan,  a  hero  of  medieval  German  romance  and  of  a  music 
drama  by  Richard  Wagner.  In  the  drama  the  Princess 
Elsa  of  Brabant  is  falsely  accused  of  the  murder  of  her 
brother  by  her  guardians.  Count  Telramund  and  his  wife, 
Ortrud,  and  in  response  to  her  prayer  Lohengrin,  w  ho  is 
a  knight  of  the  Holy  Grail  and  the  son  of  Parsifal,  comes 
in  a  boat  drawn  by  a  swan  to  champion  her.  Stipulating 
only  that  Elsa  promise  not  to  ask  his  name,  he  fights  and 
defeats  Telramund,  and  marries  her.  Her  foes,  however, 
by  trickery  induce  her  to  break  her  promise.  Lohengrin 
sadly  tells  his  name,  and  the  swan  reappears  to  carry  liira 
off.  The  swan,  who  is  Elsa’s  brother,  changes  to  his  origi¬ 
nal  form,  and  a  dove  descends  and  bears  Lohengrin  away 
in  the  boat,  Elsa  fainting  as  he  disappears, 
loin  (loin),  n.  [ME.  loine,  OF.  logne,  F.  longe,  from  (as¬ 
sumed)  LL.  lumbea,  L.  lumbus  loin.  Cf.  lumbar,  num- 
bles.]  1.  That  part  of  a  human  being  or  quadruped  which 
extends  on  either  side  of  the  spinal  column  between  the 
hip  bone  and  the  false  ribs  ;  —  used  chiefly  in  pi.,  without 
change  of  sense,  and  often,  in  Biblical  and  poetic  diction, 
denoting  :  a  The  part  of  the  body  to  be  clothed  or  girded  ; 
as,  to  gird  up  the  loins  for  effort,  b  The  seat  of  generation 
or  procreation,  or,  rarely,  of  strength. 

A  multitude  like  which  the  populous  North 

Poured  never  from  her  frozen  loins.  Milfnn. 

His  strength  is  in  his  loins  dob  xl.  lfi* 


a  Knapweed,  b  Corn  bluebottle. 
Dial.  Eng.  [Eng. | 

log'gers ,n.]>l.  Leggings.  Dad. | 
log'ger-y.  n.  Coarse:  rank.  Obs. 
log'get.  Vnr.  of  i.ooo at. 
log'gln  (Ifig'Yn),  n.  A  bundle, 
as  ot  straw.  Dial.  Eng. 
logging  wheels.  A  pair  of  wheels, 
usually  about  10  feet  in  diame¬ 
ter,  tor  transporting  loirs, 
log'gy  (lftg'T),  a.  [Cf.  logy.] 

1.  Grown  high,  ns  grass.  Obs. 

2.  Hull:  stupid;  sluggish.  Rare. 
logh,  loghe  -(•  i.o ugh  ;  low, 
obs.  nret.  of  lai  oh. 
log'headL  n.  A  h'gcorhead.  R. 
— log 'head  ed,  a.  Ob*,  nr  R. 
log'i-a.  n.,  L.  pi.  of  i.oo ion. 
log'l-cal-lst,  n.  A  logician  of 
the  metaphysical  group. 

log  l-cal'i-ty  (lftjM-kftl'T-tY),  n. 
Logical  character, 
log'i-c&l-ize.  t.  To  make  log¬ 
ical.  —  logT-cal  i  za'tion  (-k<3l- 
Y-za'ahrtn;  -T-zS/-),  n. 
log'l  -cal-ly,  adv.  of  logical. 


log'l-cai-ness.  n.  See -ness. 
log'i-cala  ( lOj'Y-ktflz),  n.  pi. 
Tne  subjects  or  topics  studied  in 
logic.  Obs. 

log'ic  as  ter.  n.  [logic  4-  2d 
-ff.«7e/-.]  A  dabbler  in  logic, 
lo-gi'cian-er  ( lrt-jYsh'tfn-Pr).  n. 
A  logician ;  student  of  logic. Obs. 
log'i-cize  (Ifij'Y-sYz),  r.  ?.  fir  t. 
To  use  logic  ;  to  reason  ;  also,  to 
convert  to  logical  form.  Rare. 
log'lcs  (lfij'Yks),  ».  Logic.  Obs. 
toggle  (Ifi'gY),  n.  Killogie.  Scot. 
lo'gle  (15'gi),  n.  [Said  to  he 
after  David  Logie,  the  inventor. 
Orf.  E.  />.  1  Theat.  A  pi*  ce  of 
mock  jewelry, 
logike.  +  logic. 
lo'gln  (lfi'gYn),  n.  [Of  Amer. 
In<T.  origin.]  A  stretch  of  still 
water  in  a  river  or  bay.  Dial.  U. S. 
log!*,  n.  [F.]  A  lodging  place. 
Obs. 

lo'glsm  (lfi'jYz’m),  n.  [Gr  A o- 
■yi(7>05.)  Reasoning.  Obs. 


lo  gis-mog'ra-phy  ( UVjTs-mrtg'- 
rd-fY),  n.  [Gr.  Aoyio>ir5  calcu¬ 
lation  ■+■  -graph f/.]  A  form  of 
double-entry  bookkeeping, 
lo'gist  (10'jTst),  n.  [Gr.  Ao- 
yu7Ti7«r.J  An  expert  account¬ 
ant.  Ohs. 

lo-gi'tion-er.  +  logician  rr. 
log  jack.  Logging.  =  GANGWAY 
log  line.  A  ’ant.  See  log,  n.,  fi. 
log'man  (lflg'mrtn),  n.  A  man 
wno  carries  or  supplies  logs 
lo  goc'ra-cy  (lfl-gfik'rd-sY),  n. 
I  logo-  +  -craey.]  Government 
by  words.  Rg>  e. 
log'o-cyc'lic  ( IBg^-sYk 'lYk ;  -sY'- 
k  1  Yk ).  n.  [Gr.  Aoyo5  ratio  +  ruc¬ 
he.]  Math.  The  crunodal  circu¬ 
lar  cubic  curve  whose  equation 
is  (,r9  -f-  j/*)  (2o  —  r)  =  a*/  ;  — 
used  in  representing  numbers 
and  their  logarithms,  nnd  recall¬ 
ing  the  circle  in  manv  of  its  prop¬ 
erties  (  Rooth log'o- eye 'lie,  a. 
logo-daed'a-ly  (-a?d'a-lY),  n. 


[Gr.  Ao‘yo6cu5aAia.  See  logos; 
d.ydal.)  Verbal  legerdemain  ; 
a  playing  with  words.  Rare  — 
—  log  o  daed'a-llst,  n.  Obs. 
log'o-graph  (15g'o-graf),  v.  t. 
To  print  with  logotypes. 

Log'oi.  n.,  I.,  pi.  of'Looos. 
lo-gol'a-try  ( lA-grtl'd-trY ).  n.  [lo- 
g<>-  -t-  -la try.]  Undue  regard  to 
lite-nlness  or  words.  Rare. 
lo-gol'o-gy  (-!*>-jY),  n.  [logo-  + 
-logy.]  Philology  Rare. 
log  o  ma'ni-ac  (lfig'ft-ma'nY- 
ak),  n.  One  who  has  a  mania 
for  verbal  quibbling.  Rave. 
log-om'e-ter  (15g-5m'?-t?r ).  r». 
I  log  4-  -meter.]  A  patent  log  for 
a  ship.  Rare. 

log'o-pan'do-cie,  n.  [logo-  +  Or. 
7T.  Kfia  the  trade  of  an  inn¬ 
keeper.)  Receptivity  of  all 
words.  Ob *. 

log-op'a-thy  (18g-ttp'a-thY),  n. 
[  logo-  +  -path]/.]  Med.  =  log¬ 
on  E17ROS1S. 


log  or-rhe'a.  log'or-rhoe'a (Ifig'- 
f'-re'a ),  n.  [N L.  ;  logo-  +  -rhea.] 
Mi  d.  Excessive  loquacity, 
logrand.  ^  loggenano. 
log  reel  Aant.  See  log,  ti.,  fi. 
Lo'gres.Lo'gri-a.  n.  —  LoEokia. 
Lo'gris.  n.  1  =  Locking. 

2.  =  Loegiua. 

log'-rnn'ner.  m.  Anv  of  several 
small  Australian  osclne  birds  of 
the  genus  Orthonyr,  of  terres¬ 
trial  habits.  [See  log ,  ii fi.  I 
log  ship  Var.  of  log  chii*.| 
log  tooth-  A  chain  (ink  with 
one  or  more  projecting  te**th 
used  in  a  chain  for  transporting 
logs.  Cf  JACK  CHAIN,  2. 
log  watch.  Logging.  A  man 
stationed  where  a  jam  is  feared 
in  driving  logs.  U.  S  [way. I 
log'way  .  ».  Logging.  =i.ano-| 
Lo-ha'na  (hVha'nii).  n.  One  of 
an  Indian  caste  chiefly  of  Sind, 
orig.  Rajputs,  but.  having  taken 
to  commerce,  reduoed  in  rink. 
They  ore  energetic  and  industri¬ 


ous,  and  many  are  employed  m 
administrative  functions. 

Lo  har'  (P-hiir'),  n.  [Hind-  '5- 
hdr  blacksmith,  fr.  Skr.  loha 
iron.]  ( )ne  of  a  numerous  Hin¬ 
du  caste  whose  characteristic 
occupation  is  blacksmithing. 
lo'hock  (lfi'hOk)  Var  of  loch, 
a  medicine, 
loif.  +  loe 

loif,  n.  Living;  food  Obs.  Scot. 
loik  +  LOOK,  LUKE 
loik.  n.  Prob.,  amount;  quan¬ 
tity.  Obs  Scot. 
loikman.  +  lockman. 
loi'mic  (loi'mYk),  a.  [Gr.  Aoi- 
oc*o5,  fr.  Aoi/ac5  plague.]  Med. 
Pertaining  to  the  plague  or  con¬ 
tagious  disorders, 
loi-mog'ra  phy  (l  oi-mbg'rd- 
fl),  n.  [Gr.  Aoijao5  plague  -4- 
-7 raphy  ]  Med.  Description  of 
the  plague  or  pestilential  di*» 
e>se*. 

loi-mol'o-gy  (-m5l'C-jT),  n.  [Gr. 


ale,  senate,  care,  am,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofa;  eve,  Svent,  find,  recent,  maker;  ice,  Ill;  old,  6bey,  orb,  ddd,  sftft,  connect ;  use,  unite,  urn,  up,  circus,  menu; 

11  Foreign  Word.  f  Obsolete  Variant  of.  -f  combined  with.  =  equals. 


LOIN 
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2  A  cut  of  meat  from  the  loins,  chiefly  that  which  in¬ 
cludes  the  vertebrae  of  the  loins  ;  as,  a  loin  of  veal, 
loin  Cloth.  A  primitive  garment  consisting  of  a  cloth  worn 
about  the  loins.  Cf.  G  string. 

loir  (lwar  ;  loir),  n.  [F.,  fr.  L.  glu,  gliria.]  A  large  Eu¬ 
ropean  dormouse  ( Myoxus  glia).  It  has  small  orbicular 
ears  and  a  bushy  squirrel-like  tail. 

loi'ter  (loi'ter),  v.  i.  ;  loi'teued  (-terd) ;  loi'teb-inq.  [D. 
teuleren  to  delay,  loiter ;  cf.  G.  dial,  lottern  to  be  loose, 
loiter  loose,  slack,  unsettled,  vagrant,  OHG.  lotar.]  1.  To 
be  slow  in  moving  ;  to  delay  ;  to  linger  ;  to  be  dilatory  ;  to 
spend  time  idly  ;  to  saunter  ;  to  lag  behind. 

Sir  John,  you  loiter  here  too  long  Shak 

If  we  have  loitered ,  let  us  quicken  our  pace  Royer* 

2.  To  wander  as  an  idle  vagrant.  Obs.  Spenser. 

Syn.  —  Delay,  lag,  saunter,  tarry.  See  linger. 

loi'ter,  v.  t.  1.  To  neglect.  Obs. 

2  To  waste,  as  time  ;  —  with  away. 

lo  ka'O  (16-kii'o),  n.  [Chin.  lo-kao.]  A  green  vegetable 
dye  obtained  from  the  bark  of  certain  Chinese  species  of 
Rhamnus.  It  has  been  largely  replaced  by  artificial  dye¬ 
stuffs.  Called  also  Chinese  green.  The  coloring  matter  of 
lokao  is  stated  to  be  lo  ka-on'ic  ac'ld  (lo'kn-Sn'Tk),  occurring 
in  the  commercial  product  as  the  calcium  and  aluminium 
salts.  This  acid  yields  on  decomposition  lo  kan'ic  ac'ld  <lo- 
kSn'Tk),  a  violet-black  crystalline  powder,  and  lo-ka'oae 
(lo-ka'Ss),  an  inactive  sugar. 

Lo'kl  (lo'ke),  n.  [Icel.  Loki,  prob.  he  that  closes,  akin  to 
E.  lock  a  fastening.]  Norse  Myth.  A  god,  contriver  of  dis¬ 
cord  and  mischief,  sometimes  classed  with  the  AS.sir,  some¬ 
times  with  the  giants  or  Jotunns.  He  is  adroit  and  cunning, 
and  able  to  transform  himself  into  innumerable  shapes, 
under  some  of  which  he  gives  birth  to  the  underworld 
monsters.  He  contrives  the  death  of  Balder,  and  is  over¬ 
come  by  Thor,  who  chains  him  up,  while  Skathi  fastens 
over  him  a  venom-dripping  snake  (see  Sk  athi,  Sigyn).  At 
the  twilight  of  the  gods  he  will  lead  forth  the  hosts  of  Hel. 
See  Ragnarok;  cf.  Angerboda,  Heimdall,  Ithunn,  Freya. 
Lol'l-lim  (151'T-ftm  ;  lo'lT-),  n.  [L.,  darnel.]  Bot.  A  genus 
of  grasses  characterized  by  the  two-ranked,  many-flowered 
apikelets.  It  includes  about  10  species  of  the  Old  World. 
Several  are  naturalized  as  weeds  or  are  cultivated  in  Amer¬ 
ica,  as  darnel  (L.  temulentum)  and  rye  grass  (/,.  perenne). 
loll  (151),  v.  i. ;  lolled  (151d);  loll'ing.  [Cf.  Icel.  lolla 
to  act  lazily,  /o//,  lolla ,  laziness,  OD.  lolleti  to  sit  over  the 
fire,  and  E.  lull.  Cf.  lill,  lull.]  1.  To  hang  loosely  or 
laxly  ;  to  droop ;  dangle. 

2  Of  the  tongue,  to  protrude;  also,  of  an  animal,  to  let 
the  tongue  loll,  as  when  heated  by  labor. 

3.  To  move  or  recline  in  a  lax,  lazy,  or  indolent  manner  ; 
to  lean  or  lie  at  ease. 

Void  of  care,  he  lolls  an  pine  in  state  Dr;/ fieri 

The  lily  lolls  upon  the  wave  Roe 

loll,  v.  1.  To  let  loll ;  to  let  droop  or  dangle  ;  to  let  or  cause 
to  rest  lazily  ;  of  the  tongue,  to  let  hang  protruded, 
to  loll  away,  to  waste  in  lolling  ,  to  idle  away, 
lolly  n.  1.  Act  of  lolling  ;  also,  one  that  lolls  ;  an  idle  per¬ 
son  or  an  idle  tongue. 

2.  A  spoiled  child.  Dial.  Eng. 

Lol'lard  (151'ard),  n.  [LL.  Lollardi. ,  pi.,  or  OD.  lollaerd  a 
mumbler,  i.  e.,  of  prayers  or  psalms  ;  fr.  LG.  &  D.  lolien 
to  mumble,  to  hum,  to  sing  in  a  murmuring  strain.  Cf.  loll, 
lull.]  Hist.  One  of  a  certain  sect  in  England  and  Scot¬ 
land  in  the  14th  and  15th  centuries,  who  were  religious  and 
economic  reformers  and  followers  of  Wycliffe,  and  so  con¬ 
demned  by  the  church. 

lbl'llng-ite  (lQl'Tng-it),  n.  [From  Lolling ,  in  Austria.] 
Min.  A  tin-white  arsenide  of  iron,  essentially  FeAs.,,  iso- 
morphous  with  arsenopyrite.  It  usually  occurs  massive. 
H.,  5-5.5.  Sp.  gr.,  about  7. 

lol'll-pop  (151'T-p5p),  n  [Cf.  dial,  lolly  a  sweetmeat,  and 
pop.']  A  kind  of  sugar  confectionery  intended  to  be  dis¬ 
solved  in  the  mouth,  often  in  the  form  of  a  lump  on  the 
end  of  a  stick  ;  pi .,  sweets  ;  candies. 

lollop  (151'up),  v.  i .;  lol'loped  (-upt) ;  lol'loimnq.  [From 
loll.  1  1.  To  loll,  lounge,  or  go  loungingly.  Colloq.,  Brit. 
2  To  go  with  bounds  or  leaps  ;  also,  to  bound  or  bob  up. 
Lo'lo  (lo'lo),  n.  One  of  a  race,  by  some  classed  as  Caucas¬ 
ians,  occupying  a  large  part  of  southern  Szechwan,  China. 
They  are  independent  of  the  Chinese  government,  and  are 
divided  into  tribes  under  hereditary  chieftains.  They  have  an 
alphabet  of  their  own,  and  possess  some  skill  in  metal  working 
Women  hold  an  exceptionally  high  position  among  them 
Lom'bard  (15m'bard ;  lum'- ;  277),  n.  [F.  Lombard ,  fr.  the 
Longobardi  or  Langobardi ,  a  people  of  northern  Germany, 
west  of  the  Elbe,  and  afterward  in  northern  Italy.  Cf. 
lumber.]  1.  One  of  a  Teutonic  tribe  which  dwelt  in  the 
1st  and  2d  centuries  on  the  Elbe,  in  the  5th  on  the  Danube, 
and  after  their  invasion  of  Italy,  in  568,  chiefly  in  the  valley 
of  the  Po,  which  was  the  seat  of  the  Lombard  kingdom 
lasting  until  overthrown  by  Charlemagne  in  774.  Hence,  a 
person  descended  from  the  Teutonic  Lombards,  or  a  native 
of  the  pari  of  Italy  which  derived  its  name  from  them. 

2.  [Also  l.  c.]  a  A  money  lender  or  banker;  —  so  called 


Aotuo?  plague  +  -logi/.\  Med. 
The  science  of  the  plague  or 
pestilential  diseases 
loin,  -f*  line,  n. 

Joined  (loind),  a.  Having  loins, 
lolp.  locp,  to  leap 
loir.  +  LORE. 

Lo'ls  (lo'Ts),  n.  [L  Lois ,  Gr 
Awe?.]  Rib.  Fern.  prop.  name, 
lolslble  +  us  I  RLE. 
lolas  +  lose,  loss. 
loi'terd  Loitered.  Ref.  Sp. 
loi'ter-er,  v.  One  who  loiters, 
loi'ter-ing  ly,  adv.  of  loitering, 
p  pr.  See-LT. 

loi'ter-ing-ness.  n.  See -ness. 
loi'ter-sack',  n.  A  lazy  idle  fel¬ 
low.  Obs. 

lo'ja  bark  (Ifl'ja  :  lfl'ha  ;  IS!)). 
Var.  of  loxa  bark. 

lok-  +  LAKE,  LOCK.  LOOK. 

Lok  \  rar.  of  Lok  i. 

lo  k&n'ic.  lo  ka-on'ic,  o..  lo-ka'- 

ose.  n.  i.okao. 

lokar.  lok'ker.  n.  [Prob.  fr. 

lock  a  curl.]  Curled.  Ohs.  Scot. 

loke  +  LAKE,  gift,  LOOK. 

loke  (lfik).  Obs.  or  dial  Eng. 

var.  of  i  ock. 

loke  Vnr.  of  lawk. 

loke.  n.  [AS.  lorn.  See  lock  a 

fastening.]  A  private  road  :  a 

lane  ;  a  blind  alley.  Dial.  Rug. 

Lo'ke.  Var.  of  Loki. 


loken.  +  look. 
loken.  p.  a.  [AS  loren,  p.  p  of 
:  I iieo n  to  close  ]  Locked.  Obs. 
iok'er-am  -f*  lock  r  am. 

Lokes.  n.  [Prop.  pi.  of  lock,  in 
imitation  of  OF.  close  Rente- 
couste ,  LL  clausum  Reutecostes 
(or  Pentecosten),  the  Sunday 
after  Pentecost  ;  the  name  being 
transferred  to  Whitsunday.  For 
the  pi.,  cf.  OF.  Rasques  clones 
the  Sunday  after  Easter.]  Whit¬ 
sunday.  Obs.  Orf.  E.  D. 

lokln.  Ohs.  p.  p.  of  lock 
Lo  kin'dra  lfi-kTn'dro  >,  u.  Lit., 
protector  of  the  world,  a  title  of 
the  chiefs  of  Datia  and  Dhol* 
nur.  India. 

lokke  +  lock.  [heal.  Ob*. I 

lok ' ken  '  t.  I  AS.  lucnian.]  To| 
Lok  man'  <  Ink-man'),  n.  I  Ar 
L >i ■/»"'">  1  Traditional  author  of 
Arabian  fables,  verses,  and  prov¬ 
erbs.  aaid  to  have  lived  in  the 
time  of  David, 
lokne.  +  lokke  n  . 
lokorys  f  licorice. 
loks  Scot.  var.  of  lawks. 
lok'yer  +  i.ockver. 

Lo-li'go  (lo-lT'gff),  n.  [L.,  cut¬ 
tlefish.]  Zonl.  A  genus  ot 
squids,  including  species  com¬ 
mon  on  the  coasts  of  America 
and  Europe.  It  is  the  type  and 
leading  genus  of  a  widely  dis- 


in  allusion  to  the  bankers  or  money  lenders  of  Lombardy, 
who  became  famous  throughout  Europe,  b  The  place  of 
business  of  a  Lombard ;  a  bank ;  a  pawnshop.  Obs.  or  Hist. 

Lom'bard  (lbm'bdrd  ;  lQm'brird  ;  2771,  a.  Lombardic. 
Lombard  architecture,  a  Round-arched  architecture  of 
northern  Italy,  assumed  to  date  from  the  time  of  the  Lom¬ 
bard  kingdom,  about  570-774  a.  d.  b  The  architecture  of 
Lombardy  (taken  in  its  largest  sense  and  often  as  includ¬ 
ing  Liguria,  and  even  Piedmont  and  the  greater  part  of 
Venetia),  embracing  the  Lombard  style  (see  def .  a),  and  the 
later  Romanesque,  Gothic,  etc.,  of  Lombardy. 

Lom  bard-esque'  (-bdr-d5sk'),  a.  [It.  Lombardesco.]  Of 
or  pert,  to  a  Lombard  type  or  school.  Also,  of  or  pert,  to 
any  of  certain  Italian  Renaissance  artists  called  Lombardo, 
esp.  Antonio  (active  from  1505  to  1525),  Pietro  (d.  1512), 
and  Tullio  (d.  1523) ;  also,  of  or  pert,  to  any  of  the  artists 
of  the  later  Italian  Renaissance  called  the  Lombardi, 
esp.  Alfonso  ( 1487-1537). 

Lom  bar'dlc  (15m-bar'dTk),  a.  a  Of  or  pert,  to  Lombardy 
or  the  Lombards,  b  =  Lombardksque  ;  —  so  used  by 
Rusk  in.  Rare. 


Lombardic  alphabet,  a  script  alphabet  derived  from  the  cur¬ 
sive  Roman,  used  in  medieval  Italian  manuscripts. 

Lombard  Street.  The  principal  street  in  London  for  banks 
and  the  offices  of  note  brokers;  hence,  the  money  market 
and  money  interests  of  London. 

Lom'bard  y  pop'lar  (15m'bdr-dT  ;  lum'-).  A  well-known 
variety  of  the  black  poplar  ( Populus  nigra  italica)  exten¬ 
sively  planted  as  a  border  and  shade  tree.  It  forms  a  tall, 
narrow  crown  and  sends  up  suckers  freely  from  the  base. 

lo'ment  (lo'mgnt),  n.  [L.  lomentum  a  mixture  of  bean 
meal  and  rice,  used  as  a  cosmetic  wash,  bean  meal,  fr.  la - 
rare ,  lotum ,  to  wash.]  Bot.  An  indehiscent  legume  which 
breaks  at  maturity  into 
one-seeded  joints.  It  is 
the  characteristic  fruit 
of  the  tick  trefoils  (Mei-  Loment. 

bomia)  and  related  genera  of  the  family  Fabaceae. 

lo  men  ta'ceous  (lo'mgn-ta'shus),  a.  [From  loment  ] 
Bot.  Of  the  nature  of,  or  resembling,  a  loment ;  having 
fruits  which  are  loments. 

Lon  cho  car'pus  (15ii'k6-kar'pws),  n.  [NL.  ;  Gr.  A oy\r) 
9pear  -f-  xap-o?  fruit.]  Bot.  A  large  genus  of  chiefly  trop¬ 
ical  American  fabaceous  trees  and  shrubs,  distinguished 
by  having  red  or  white  flowers  with  the  wings  and  keel  of 
the  corolla  adherent.  A  few  are  ornamental  in  cultivation. 
L.  latifolius  is  the  bitch  wood  of  the  West  Indies. 

Lon'don  (lttn'dfin),  n.  The  capital  of  England. 

London  Bridge,  any  of  several  bridges  which  have  succes¬ 
sively  spanned  the  Thames  about  a  half  mile  above  the 
Tower.  The  present  stone  bridge  was  built  1824-31,  and  is 
about  200  feet  farther  up  the  river  than  its  famous  prede¬ 
cessor,  which,  also  of  stone,  was  completed  in  1200,  was 
lined  on  either  side  with  houses  (removed  1756),  and  was 
pulled  down  in  1832.  —  L.  broil,  a  false  fillet  (piece  under 
the  kidney)  rare  broiled.  —  L.  clause.  Com.,  a  clause  in  a  bill 
of  lading  imposing  on  the  shipper  the  payment  of  handling 
or  dock  charges  on  landing  at  London.  Colloq.  —  L.  Com 
pany,  a  company  with  headquarters  at  London,  constitut¬ 
ing  one  branch  or  division  of  a  twofold  joint-stock  company 
chartered  by  King  James  I.  in  1606  to  plant  colonies  in 
America.  To  it  was  assigned  the  territory  between  34  and 
38°  N.  latitude,  and  it  founded  Jamestown,  Virginia,  in  1607. 
The  company  was  dissolved  in  1624  by  the  king.  —  L.  ivy, 
the  smoke  or  the  thick  fog  of  London.  —  L.  lace,  or  L.  lace 
grass,  reed  canary  grass.  —  L.  particular,  a  London  fog 
Colloq..  Eng.  —  L.  paste.  Med.. a  paste  made  of  caustic  soda 
and  unslaked  lime,  used  as  a  caustic.  — L.  Polyglot.  See 
polyglot.  —  L.  pride,  a  A  hardy  perennial  saxifrage,  na¬ 
tive  of  Great  Britain,  and  long  cultivated,  esp.  in  European 
gardens.  It  has  a  rosette  of  thick  basal  leaves  and  a  raceme 
of  delicate  pink  flowers,  b  The  sweet  William.  Dial.  Eng. 
C  The  scarlet  lychnis.  Dial.  Eng.  —  L.  purple.  Chew.,  a 
purple  powder  obtained  as  a  by-product  in  the  manufacture 
of  aniline  dyes.  It  contains  arsenic  and  is  much  used  as 
an  insecticide.  —  L.  rocket,  a  European  brassicaceous  plant 
( Sisymbrium  irio)  which  is  stated  to  have  sprung  up  in 
London  abundantly  after  the  great  fire  of  1666-  — L.  smoke, 
a  dull  gray  color,  as  tV.at  often  given  to  spectacles,  shade 
glasses  for  optical  instruments,  etc.,  which  reduces  the 
intensity  without  materially  changing  the  color  of  the 
transmitted  light.  — L.  tuft,  the  sweet  William.  — L.  white. 
=  white  lead  a. 


Lon'dres  (lon'drSs),  n.  [F.,  London.]  A  medium-sized  or 
large  cigar  cylindrical  in  shape, 
lone  (Ion),  a.  [Abbr.  fr.  alone.']  1.  Without  company  or 
companionship  ;  solitary  ;  as,  a  lone  traveler  ;  lone  wander¬ 
ing  .  hence,  affected  by  lack  of  companionship  ;  lonesome. 
When  L  have  on  those  pathless  wilds  appeared. 

And  the  lone  wanderer  with  my  presence  cheered.  Shenstone. 
2  Single  ;  unmarried,  or  in  widowhood.  Now  Chiejty 
Humorous.  “  Queen  Elizabeth  being  a  lone  woman.” 

.  Collection  of  Records  (1642). 
3-  Situated  apart  from  other  things  of  the  kind  ;  by  itself ; 
also,  apart  from  human  resort ;  unfrequented ;  hence, 
giving  a  feeling  of  loneliness;  lonely.  “  A  lone  isle.”  Pope. 
4.  Alone  ;  only.  Obs. 

Syn.  —  See  solitary. 


trihuted  family,  Lol  i-gin'i-dae 
I  IblT-jTn'T-de). 

lol'lard.  n.  [Cf  toller.  Lol¬ 
lard.  ]  An  idle  fellow  ;  a  loller. 
Obs.  or  Archaic. 

Lol  lar'dl-an  (,15-lar'dI-rtn),  a. 
( )f  or  pcrtainint;  to  the  Lollards. 
Lol'lard-ism  (15l'drd-Yz’m),  n. 
Se**  -ism.  —  Lol'lard  1st,  n.  Sr  a. 
Lol'lard-ize.  v.  i.  See-iZE. 
Lol'lard-ry.  Lol'lard-y.  n. 
Lollard  tenets.  Obs.  or  Hist. 
Lol'lard-y.  <x.  I.ollardlike.  R. 
Lolle.  r.  t.  To  call  (one)  Lollard. 
t)b*.  —  r.i  To  Lollardize.  Obs. 
loll'er.  n.  [See  loll.]  One  who 
lolls. 

Lol'ler,  n.  A  Lollard.  Obs. 
Lol'lerd-y.  +  Lollardy. 
Lol'ler  y.  n.  Lolbirdry.  Ohs. 
loll'ing-ly,  adr.  of  lolling,  p.  pr. 
Lol'li-ua  (151'Y-ms),  n.  An  un¬ 
known  or  fictitious  author  to 
whom  Chaucer  refers  at  a 
source  of  the  Troy  story. 
lol'lop(  Iftl'ap),  n.  Act  of  lollop, 
ins'.  Colloq.,  lirit.  [log.,  Brif.\ 
lol 'lop  y  (-T),  a.  Lolling.  Col-  j 
loll  thraub  (101  shrdb)  o/  throb. 
[Hind  hil-shardb;  Per.  liil  red  4- 
Ar  sharab  wine.]  Claret.  India. 
lol'lup.  Var.  of  lollop. 
lol'ly  (101'Y),  n. ;  pi.  -LIES  (-Yz). 
1.  a  A  lollipop.  Colloq.  b  In 
Australia,  any  kind  of  candy 


2  Soft  ice,  or  ice  and  snow, 
caused  by  the  grinding  together 
of  floes.  Dial.  Sorth  America. 
lol'ly-pop.  Vnr.  of  lollipop. 
lol  'poop  .//.  [Cf.  loll  to  recline. 

LI  HI  POOP,  NINCOMPOOP.]  A  loll- 

er.  06'  —  ».  To  loll.  Ob*. 

lo'ma  (ld'nid),  n.;  L.pl.  lomata 
(-td).  (XL.,  fr.  Gr.  Ad>fxa,  Aui- 
fxaTOs.  a  fringe.]  Zoo I.  A  mem¬ 
branous  fringe  or  flap. 

||  lo'ma  (lO'md),  n.  (8p.)  A 
broad-topped  hill.  «S.  H\  l  S. 
lo'ma-atome.  o.  [loan i  a  lobe 
4-  -stomr.)  Zonl.  Having  a  re¬ 
flected  lip  around  the  aperture, 
as  some  anell*. 
lo'ma-ta.  /»..  L.  pf  of  lom  a. 
lo'ma-tine  i  UJ'nid-tYn).  lo-mat'- 
1-nouB  (In-m&t'Y-n?/*).  a.  [See 
lom  a  a  lobe.l  Margined  or  lohed, 
as  the  toes  of  certain  birds- 
lomb.  lombe.  f  lamb.  loom. 
lom'bard.  n.  [Sp.  lombard  a .] 
A  cannon  used  in  the  16th  cen¬ 
tury.  Obs.  or  Hist. 

Lom  bard-eer'  (Iflm'hdr-der': 
ltim'-),  «.  A  pawnbroker.  Obs. 
Lombard  boute.  [F.  or  I).  lom¬ 
bard.  See  Lombard.  ».]  A  hank; 
a  pawnbroker’s  shop  ;  specif.,  = 
MONT-DE-PI  ETE.  Ob*,  or  Hist. 
Lom  bar'di-an  (ldm-hnr'dY-^n), 
a.  Lombard.— Lombardian  lep- 


lone  hand,  Euchre ,  a  hand  played  without  a  partner’s  aid. 

—  one's  lone,  or  by  one's  lone,  by  one’s  self.  Scot.  &  Dial. 
lone'll  ness  (Ion'll -nSs),  n.  1.  Character  or  state  of  being 

lonely  ;  esp.,  state  of  being  cheerlessly  solitary. 

2  Dejection  or  depression  from  being  alone. 

3.  Love  of  retirement ;  disposition  to  solitude. 

The  mystery  of  your  loneliness.  Shak 

lono'ly  (Ion'll),  a. ;  lone'li-er  (-11 -er) ;  lone'li-est. 
[Shortened  fr.  alonely. ]  1.  Without  company ;  alone  ; 

lone  ;  as,  a  lonely  traveler. 

2.  Sequestered  from  company  or  neighbors ;  solitary;  re¬ 
tired  ;  as,  a  lonely  situation  ;  a  lonely  cell. 

3.  Not  frequented  by  human  beings;  as,  a  lonely  wood. 

4  Having  a  fading  of  depression  or  sadness  resulting  from 
the  consciousness  of  being  alone  ;  lonesome. 

I  am  very  often  alone  1  don’t  mean  I  am  lonely.  H.  James . 
5.  Giving  a  feeling  of  loneliness;  desolate;  as,  a  lonely  sky. 
Syn  .—Lone,  lonesome,  retired,  unfrequented,  sequestered, 
secluded.  See  solitary. 

lone'some  (-sftm),  a.;  lone'som-er  (-er) ;  lone'som-est. 

1  Secluded  from  society  ;  not  frequented  by  human  be¬ 
ings  ;  solitary ;  alone ;  hence,  causing  a  feeling  of  loneli¬ 
ness,  or  depression. 

Like  one  that  on  a  lonesome  road 
Doth  walk  in  fear  aDd  dread.  Coleridge 

2  Conscious  of,  .and  somewhat  depressed  by,  solitude; 
having  a  feeling  of  forlornness. 

Syn.  —  See  solitary. 

—  lone'some  ly,  adv.  ■—  lone'some-ness,  n. 
lone'-star'  tick.  A  tick  (A mblyomma  umericana)  of  the 

southern  United  States  which  infests  cattle;  — so  called 
because  of  a  prominent  spot  on  the  back, 
long  (15ng;  205),  a.  ;  long'er  (I5i)'ger) ;  long'kst  (l5i)'- 
ggst).  [AS.  long ,  lang ;  akin  to  OS.,  OFries.,  D.,  &  G. 
long,  Icel.  langr ,  Sw.  lang,  Dan.  lang ,  Goth.  laggs%  L.  Ion - 
gus.  Cf.  length,  ling  a  fish,  linger,  lunge,  purloin.] 
1-  Of  great  or  considerable  extent  from  end  to  end  ;  spe¬ 
cif.  :  a  Of  distance,  a  line,  or  anything  thought  of  in  linear 
dimension;  Considerably  extended ;  not  short;  as,  a  long 
road,  shaft,  string  ;  long  hair  ;  a  long  beard,  b  With  ref¬ 
erence  to  shape  ;  Forming  the  chief  linear  dimension  ;  aa, 
the  long  side  of  anything  ;  hence,  considerably  greater  in 
this  dimension  than  in  any  other ;  as,  a  long  building  or 
boat ;  a  long  blade  ;  a  bird  with  a  long  tail ;  also,  compara¬ 
tively  great  in  the  dimension  of  its  axis;  not  broad  ;  as,  a 
long  skull  or  head,  c  Specif. :  Of  great  or  unusual  extent 
from  base  to  top  ;  tall  ;  as,  a  long  tree  ;  a  long  person  ;  — 
formerly  often  an  epithet  prefixed  to  a  proper  name ;  as. 
Long  Tom  Coffin.  Now  Chiefly  Jocular. 

2.  Of  great  or  considerable  extent  from  beginning  to  end  ; 
specif.  :  a  Of  time  or  that  which  is  in  time  ;  Having  a  great 
or  considerable  duration  ;  not  brief  ;  as,  a  long  era ;  a  long 
debate  ;  a  long  illness ;  a  long  sentence,  that  is,  a  sentence 
to  a  long  term  in  prison,  b  Hence,  tiresomely  long  or 
seeming  so  ;  tedious  ;  as,  the  long  hours,  c  Of  a  series  or 
anything  measured  serially  or  numerically  :  Containing 
many  items,  counts,  or  members;  as,  a  long  list;  to  give 
long  odds  ;  a  long  word  or  sentence  ;  a  long  poem. 

3.  Extended  to  (a  specified)  measure,  or  to  (a  greater  or 
less)  degree,  of  length,  in  space  or  time  or  in  any  series  ; 
as,  a  mile  long ,  that  is,  extended  to  the  measure  of  a  mile  ; 
longer  by  a  span  ;  a  sermon  an  hour  long  ;  a  drama  five  acts 
long  ;  the  longest  word  in  English. 

4.  Designating  a  measure  of  a  greater  length  or  quantity 
than  the  standard  ;  as,  a  long  mile  ;  a  long  dozen  ;  given 
three  minutes  to  speak,  he  made  it  a  long  three  minutes. 

5.  Extending  over  a  great  or  considerable  reach  of  space 
or  time  ;  directed  to  what  is  distant  in  space,  time,  or  ac¬ 
cessibility  ;  far-reaching  ;  as,  long  sight  (farsightedness) ; 
a  long  view  of  anything  ;  a  long  farewell ;  a  long  memory  ; 
hence,  involving  more  than  ordinary  liability  to  error ; 
somewhat  random  ;  as,  a  long  guess  or  inference 

6.  Occurring  or  due  after  an  extended  interval ;  distant  in 
time  ;  far  away  ;  as,  a  long  date  ;  a  long  note. 

That  we  may  us  reserve  both  fresh  and  strong 
Against  the  tournament,  which  is  not  long.  Spenser. 
7  Phon.  ct-  Pros.  Of  a  relatively  great  duration  ;  —  said 
in  phonetics  esp.  of  a  vowel  sound  (sometimes  a  consonant 
sound)  as  compared  with  another  called  short  ;  in  prosody, 
esp.  of  a  syllable.  Properly  the  short  sound  correspond¬ 
ing  to  a  given  letter  is  the  same,  or  practically  the  same, 
as  the  long  sound,  but  of  less  duration.  In  current  English 
usage,  however,  a  “  lon^  ”  vowel  sound,  as  of  a ,  e,  /,  o ,  v ,  is 
that  used  as  its  alphabetic  name,  the  corresponding  “short” 
sound  being  that  which  it  most  commonly  has  in  a  short 
(closed)  accented  syllable,  the  pairs  of  vowel  sounds  thus 
contrasted  no  longer  corresponding  phonetically.  See 
Guide  to  Pron .,  §§  72-77.  In  Greek  and  Latin  prosody  a 
long  syllable  is  conventionally  supposed  to  occupy  two 
time  units  (morse);  a  short  syllable,  one.  In  Latin,  long 
syllables  are  :  (1)  those  containing  a  long  vowel  or  a  diph¬ 
thong  ;  (2)  those  containing  a  short  vowel  followed  by  two 
consonants  (except  a  mute  follow  ed  by  /  or  r)  or  by  a  double 
consonant  (r,  s),  such  syllables  being  called  long  by  position, 
although  their  vowel  is  pronounced  short.  Syllables  of 


rosy  erysipelas. J/e//.. pellagra. 

Lombard  League.  See2dLEAr.i’K. 
Lombard  loan.  Rank  ing.  A  loan 
on  stock-exchange  securities  :  — 
so  called  on  the  continent  of  Eu¬ 
rope.  [house.] 

Lombar  house.  +  Lombard! 
lom-boy'  (lfim-boi'Y,  n.  [Tag. 
Inmboi.]  The  Java  plum, 
lome.  +  LAMB,  LAME,  1.0  AM. 
LOOM.  _  l  Obs.  | 

lome. adr.  \ AS.  gelome.]  Often. | 
|l  lo  men'tum  dA-mfn'tuni),  n. 
[L.J  Rot.  A  loment. 
loroe'pit  .  n.  A  clay  pit.  Obs. 
lo'mi-lo'mi  (lfi'mY-lfl'mY).  w. 
|  Hawaiian,  to  press,  to  rub.J 
Med.  A  kind  of  massage  used  by 
the  Polynesians, 
lo-mi'ta  (lfi-me'td),  n.  [Sp  , 
dim.  of  loma.  See  lom  a  a  hill.] 
A  low  broad  hill.  Southwestern 
C.  .s’.  [A  lummox.  Dial. | 

lom'mockdflm'uk:  lfim'Mk),n.| 
lom'o-nite  (lOin'O-nlt)  Var.  of 

I. A  I’ MONT  IT  K . 
lomp.  +  LUMP. 

lom'per.  r.  ».  [Cf.  lamprr  to 
walk  heavily.]  To  lounge  or 
walk  clumsily.  Obs.  or  Dial. 
Eng.  [longitude.] 

Lon.  Ion  Abbr.  London;! 
Lond.  Abbr.  London, 
lond.  londe  (’5nd).  Obs  or  dial- 
Eng.  vars.  of  land. 


Londenoys,  n.  [Cf  Londonesk. 

and  F.  - ois ,  OF.  -tis,  -ois,  E. 
-K.sE.l  A  Londoner.  Obs. 
Lon'ai-nen'sian  (16n'dY-n?n' 
sh/Jn),  a.  [L  Londiniunt  Lon¬ 
don  -f  -crisis,  E  -ese.]  London- 
ese.  Rare. 
londisse.  +  landish. 
Lon'don-er  (Ihn'drin-Pr),  n  t 
native  or  inhabitant  of  London 
Lon  don-ese'  (1  fi  n'd  u  n-5  z'  ; 
-es '),  o.  Pertaining  to  London  ; 
cockney.  —  n.  The  dialect  or 
speech  of  London  ;  esp.,  cock¬ 
ney  language.  [-K.squK.I 

Lon  don  esque' (  fsk '),/».  Seel 
Lon-do'ni-an  ( lfin-d6'nT-dn).  n. 
A  Londoner.  R.  ISee-i^M.] 
Lon'don  ism  <  lfin'dfin-Yz’m).w.  I 
Lon'don  ize  (-Tx),  »*.  t  Sr  i.  See 
- 1 z  e.  —  Lon  don-i-za'tlon(-Y-za' 
shr7n  :  -Y-za'-),  n 
lone,  f  I.AXE.  (var.  of  loan  | 
lone  Obs.  or  Scot.  *  dial. Eng.  | 
lone.  n.  [Cf  Icel.  lauri.)  Con¬ 
cealment.  Obs. 
lone'ful.  a.  Lonely.  Ohs. 
lone'li-hood.  n.  Loneliness  R 
lone'li-ly.  adv.  of  i  onki.t. 
lone'iing.  n  A  child  born  alone, 
j  1  e.,  without  a  twin.  Obs.  3r  R. 
lone'ness.  ».  See  -ness. 
Lone-Star  State  Texas;  —  a 
nickname  alluding  to  the  single 
star  on  its  coat  of  arms,  being 


lood,  foot ;  out,  oil  ;  chair  ;  go  ;  sing,  ii)k  ;  *feen,  thin  ;  nature,  verdure  (250) ;  K  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  acli  (144) ;  boN  ;  yet ;  zh  —  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Guide. 

Full  explanations  of  Abbreviations,  Signs,  etc..  Immediately  precede  the  Y  ocabulary. 
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LONGIROSTRES 


either  of  these  classes  are  designated  as  heavy  in  Sanskrit 
grammar,  and  sometimes  in  general  phonetics,  those  con¬ 
taining  a  short  vowel,  except  as  in  class  (2),  being  called 
light.  In  English  verse,  accented  (stressed)  syllables  have 
been  called  long  through  confusion  between  the  principles 
of  quantitative  and  those  of  accentual  verse.  Cf.FOOT,w.,14. 

8.  Finance  &  Corn.  Having  a  supply  of  stocks  or  goods  ; 
prepared  for,  or  believing  in,  advance  in  prices  ;  as,  long  of 
cotton.  Hence,  the  phrases :  to  be ,  or  go ,  tong  of  the  market , 
to  be  on  the  long  side  of  the  market ,  to  hold  products  or 
securities  for  a  rise  in  price,  esp.  when  bought  on  a  mar¬ 
gin.  See  short. 

9.  By  metonymy:  a  Consisting  of,  or  containing,  long 
straw  or  the  like  ;  as,  long  dung,  or  unrotted  manure  ;  long 
fodder,  that  is,  straw  or  green  fodder,  b  Served  in  a  tall 
glass  ;  hence,  of  large  measure  ;  as,  a  long  drink. 

Long  is  used  in  many  idiomatic  or  elliptical  ex¬ 
pressions.  chiefly  denoting  time ;  as :  at  long,  at  length 
( Obs. ) ;  at  the  longest,  at  the  outside  limit  of  time  ;  before,  or 
ere,  long,  soon ;  for  long,  long  ago  ( Obs.) ;  for  a  long  period  of 
time  ;  long  ago,  at  a  time  long  past ;  long  since,  or,  Obs., 
of  long,  since,  or  at,  a  time  long  past.  Also,  the  long  and 
the  short,  the  whole  ;  the  gist ;  the  sum  and  substance, 
at  long  weapons,  at  long  range  ;  without  closing  in  combat. 
Now  Rare.  —  by  a  1.  chalk.  See  under  chalk.  —  1.  and  short 
haul  clausej  Railroads ,  a  clause  in  laws  regulating  railroad 
rates  providing  that  the  total  rate  for  a  distance  less  than 
and  included  in  a  longer  distance  shall  never  be  higher 
than  that  for  the  longer  distance.  U.  S.  —  1. -and -short  work, 
Arch .,  ashlar  quoins  arranged  alternately  horizontally  and 
vertically,  as  sometimes  used  to  finish  off  rubblework.— 
1.  appoggiatura.  See  appoggiatura.  —  L.  Barnaby.  =  Barna- 
by  Day.  Eng.  —  1.  barrow.  See  barrow.  —  1.  bean,  the  kidney 
bean.  Obs.  — 1.  bill.  See  long,  a.,  6.  and  foreign  bill.  —  1. 
bone,  Anal.,  any  of  the  elongate,  cylindrical  bones  in  the 
skeleton  of  the  limbs.  They  consist  of  a  hollow  shaft  of 
dense  compact  tissue  and  expanded  extremities  of  spongy 
bone  with  only  a  thin  coating  of  compact  tissue.  Cf.  ep¬ 
iphysis. —1.  bowls.  a  Ninepins.  Obs.  b  A  game  directed 
to  bowling  a  skittle  ball  in  the  fewest  bowls  for  any  given 
distance,  c  In  at  long  bowls ,  said  of  ships  cannonading 
at  a  distance. —1.  bullets.  =  long  bowls  b.  —  1.  butt.  See 
half  butt.  —  1.  cards,  Whist,  cards  held  by  a  player  in  a 
suit  of  which  the  other  players  have  none.  —  1  clam,  a 
The  soft  clam  (Alya  arenana).  See  clam,  b  The  razor 
clam.  —  1.  cloth.  See  in  Vocab.  —  1.  clothes,  clothes  worn 
by  a  young  infant,  extending  below  the  feet.  —1.  coats,  long 
clothes.  Eng.  —  1.  column,  Arch.  <£•  Eng  in.,  a  column  at 
least  twenty  times  as  long  as  it  is  broad,  so  as  to  fail  by 
bending  instead  of  crushing  when  unduly  stressed.  — 1.  di¬ 
vision,  division  in  which  the  partial  operations  are  indi¬ 
cated  and  their  results  written  down  step  by  step,  —  used 
chiefly  when  the  divisor  exceeds  10  or  12.  See  division.  — 

I.  dozen,  one  more  than  a  dozen  :  thirteen.  —1.  drop,  a  gal¬ 
lows  with  a  trapdoor.  —  1.  ear,  a  kind  of  barley.  Obs.  —  1. 
ells,  a  kind  of  coarse  woolen  cloth.— 1.  face,  an  expression  of 
solemn  concern,  esp.  without  due  cause.  Colloq.—  1.  field, 
Cricket ,  the  part  of  the  field  farthest  from  and  opposite  to 
the  batsman  at  the  wicket.  — 1.  field  off.  =  long-off.  —  1. 
field  on.  =  long-on.  See  4th  cricket.  —  1.  finger,  the  middle 
finger.  — 1.  firm,  a  sham  firm  or  company  of  swindlers  who 
obtain  goods  on  credit,  dispose  of  them,  and  decamp  to 
evade  payment.  Eng.  —  1.  four,  a  candle  weighing  a  quarter 
of  a  pound.  Obs.  —  L.  Friday.  Good  Friday.  Obs.  —  \.  green, 
paper  money,  esp.  greenbacks.  Slang ,  U.  S.—\.  head,  a 
See  longhead,  b  Foresight ;  sagacity.  Colloq.  —  1.  home, 
the  grave.— 1.  hop.  Cricket ,  etc.,  a  ball  that  pitches  short 
and  nence  takes  a  long  flight  after  rebounding.  —  1.  house, 
the  communal 
dwelling  of 
some  tribes  of 
North  Ameri¬ 
can  Indians. 

“The  famous 
‘ long  houses  ’  of 
the  Iroquois.” 

J.  Eiske.  —  1. 
hundred,  six 
score;  one  hun- . 
d  red  a  n  d  4 

Jack,  an  A  u  8- 

trahan  tree  *  -•  -  • 


Iroquois  Long  House  of  Bark. 


( Flindersia  ox- 
ley  ana)  or  its 
yellowish  wood. —1.  Jenny.  Eng.  Billiards.  See  jenny,  3d. 

—  1.  jump.  Athletics ,  the  jump  for  distance,  whether  from  a 
standing  position  or  from  a  running  start,  as  opposed  to 
the  jump  for  height.  Taken  from  a  running  start,  it  was  one 
of  the  events  in  the  Greek  pentathlon,  and  is  included  in 
most  modern  athletic  meets.  —  1.  knife,  a  white  man ;  —  for¬ 
merly  so  called  by  American  Indians.  —  1.  lay.  Naut.  See 
lay,  71.,  6  b-  —  1.  leek,  the  common  leek.  —  1.  leg.  See  4th 
cricket.  —  1.  line.  See  line,  1  e.  —  1.  mark,  the  macron  ( ' ) ; 

—  placed  over  a  vowel  to  show  that  it  is  long.  — 1. measure.  = 
linear  measure.  —  1.  meter  or  metre,  Hymnol.,  iambic  meter 
composed  entirely  of  four-foot  lines,  usually  four  to  the 
stanza;  — commonly  indicated  by  the  initials  L.M.—l.  moss, 
a  bromeliaceous  epiphytic  plant  (Strepsia  usneoides)  with 
filiform  stems,  forming  pendent  tufts  upon  the  trunks  and 
branches  of  live  oaks  ana  other  trees  in  tne  southern  United 
States  and  the  West  Indies.  Its  copious  growth  and  the 
pale  silvery  gray  color  of  its  foliage  are  characteristic.  —1. 
nine,  a  long  claypipe.  Slang.—  1.  nutmeg.  =  Makassar  nut¬ 
meg.— L.  Parliament.  Eng.  Hist., the  Parliament  whichassem- 
bled  Nov.  3, 164U,and  wasexpelled  by  Cromwell  April20,  1653. 
It  was  reassembled  in  1659,  after  Cromwell’s  death,  and  fi¬ 
nally  dissolved  in  1660.  See  Pride’s  Purge,  Rump  Parlia¬ 
ment.  —  l.  parsnip,  a  race  of  parsnip  with  many  cultural  va¬ 
rieties,  characterized  by  a  long  slender  root.  It  is  less  val¬ 
ued  as  a  vegetable  than  other  varieties.—  1.  particular  meter 
or  metre,  Hymnol.,  iambic  meter  of  six  four-foot  lines  to  the 
stanza.  —  L  pepper.  a  An  East  Indian  pepper  (P iper  Ion- 
gum)-,  also,  tlie  condiment  yielded  by  its  berries,  b  =  k ava. 

—  1.  pig,  the  human  victim  of  a  cannibal  feast ;  —  from  the 
terms  employed  by  Maori  and  Polynesian  cannibals.  —  1. 
price,  the  full  price  without  discount. —1.  primer.  See  in 
Vocabulary.  —  1.  purples,  a  The  male  orchis.  Dial.  Eng. 
b  The  purple  loosestrife.— 1.  purse,  or  heavy  purse,  wealth  ; 


riches.  —  long  robe,  a  robe  worn  by  lawyers ;  hence,  the  legal 
profession.  —  1.  roll,  Mil.,  a  prolonged  roll  of  the  drums, 
as  the  signal  for  troops  to  fall  in  immediately,  as  upon 
the  sudden  appearance  of  the  enemy. —  1.  room,  the  room 
in  the  London  customhouse  where  dues  are  paid.  —  1.  run, 
the  whole  process  or  course  of  things  taken  together ;  — 
in  the  phrase  in  (or  at)  the  1.  run,  in  the  final  result;  in 
the  end ;  finally. 

[Man]  starts  the  inferior  of  the  brute  animals,  but  he  surpasses 
them  in  the  long  run.  J.  H.  Newman 

—  1.  scale,  a  scale  insect  (Mytilaspis  gloveri)  injurious  to  the 
orange  and  other  fruit  trees.  —1.  sea,  a  sea  characterized  by 
the  uniform  and  steady  motion  of  long  and  extensive 
waves.  — 1.  ship,  one  of  the  long,  galleylike  vessels  of  the 
old  Northmen.  Hist.  —1.  shunt.  Elec.,  the  method  of  con¬ 
necting  a  compound  dynamo  or  Line 

motor  so  that  the  shunt  coil  is  in  ^ - r - 

parallel  with  both  the  armature  ^  oSeriesCoil 


Armature 


a  sixth  of  a  pound.  Obs.  —  1.  sleever,  C 
a  long  drink,  or  a  tall  glass.  JS  ^ 

Slang .  Australia.  —  1.  slip,  1.  stop.  ^  (2 
See  4tn  cricket,  II lust.  —  1.  splice.  *0 
See  splice.  —  1.  staff,  Navig.,  the 
graduated  pole  of  the  cross  staff.  Line 

along  which  the  observer  sights.  .  c. 

-1.  stay.  Naut.  See  astay.-I.  Long  Shunt, 

stitch.  See  satin  stitch.  —  l.  sugar,  molasses.  Southern  U. 
S.  —1.  suit,  Whist,  a  suit,  esp.  a  plain  suit,  of  which  one 
holds  originally  four  or  more  cards.  —  I.  sweetening.  See 
sweetening.  Local.  U.  S.  —  L.  Tom  a  Naut.  A  long  pivot 
gun,  carried  on  deck  ;  also,  sometimes,  any  large  gun  of 
long  range,  esp.  when  used  ashore,  b  Mining.  A  long 
trough  for  washing  gold-bearing  earth.  Western  U.  S.  C  A 
long  cigar.  Slang,  d  [L  c.]  The  long-tailed  titmouse. 
Local,  Eng.  ©JY.  c.]  A  garfish  of  the  genus  Tylosums, 
as  T.  ferox  and  T.  macleayana.  Australia.  —  L.  Tom  Cof'fln 
(kbf'Tn),  a  daring,  ever-faitliful,  simple-hearted,  sea-lov¬ 
ing  sailor  in  Cooper’s  novel  “The  Pilot.”  — 1.  ton.  See 
ton,  1.  —  1.  vacation,  the  summer  vacation  of  schools  and 
law  courts.  —  1.  writ.  =  prerogative  writ. 
long  (l5ng;  205),  n.  1.  Music.  A  medieval  note  one  half  (one 
third  in  “  perfect  ”  time;  see  mensurable  music)  the  length 
of  a  large,  twice  that  of  a  breve.  See  note.  11  — - — — 

2.  Phon.  <t*  Pros.  A  long  sound  or  syllable.  q 

3.  Com.  One  who  is  on  the  long  side  of  the  - 

market.  See  long,  a.,  8.  Forms  of 

4  Short  for  long  vacation.  Brit.  Long,  1 

longs  and  shorts.  =  long-and-short  work,  under  long,  a. 

long,  adv.  [AS.  lange.']  1.  For  or  during  a  long  time. 
Hence,  often  in  elliptical  expressions  :  (Acting,  protract¬ 
ing,  delaying)  for  a  long  time  ;  as,  to  be  long  in  deciding; 
to  be  long  coming  ;  to  be  long  on  the  way  ;  not  to  be  long 
for  this  life  or  world,  that  is,  to  be  near  death. 

When  the  trumpet  soundeth  long.  Ex.  xix.  13 

2.  Throughout  an  extent  of  time  indicated  or  approxi¬ 
mately  indicated  ;  as,  as  long  as  he  lives;  you  stayed  too 
long  ;  he  works  longer  than  I  ;  day  long  they  waited. 

The  bird  of  dawning  singeth  all  night  long  Shak. 

3.  At  a  point  of  duration  far  distant,  either  prior  or  pos¬ 
terior  ;  as,  long  before  the  foundation  of  Rome  ;  long 
after  the  Conquest. 

4.  In  the  comparative:  After  or  beyond  the  indicated 
time  ;  as,  to  stay  longer  ;  to  hold  out  longer  ;  it  continued 
a  while  longer ;  we  are  no  longer  friends. 

5.  At  or  to  a  long  distance  or  a  distance  of  (the  specified) 
length  ;  far  ;  as,  long  and  broad  (far  and  near).  Obs.,  exc. 
with  participial  adjectives. 

as,  or  so.  long  as,  on  condition  that;  under  the  circum¬ 
stances  that;  since;  as,  so  long  as  you  desire  it,  we  will 
do  it.  —  so  long,  good-by.  Colloq.  or  Slang. 
long,  v.  t.  1  To  lengthen;  prolong;  also,  with  away,  to 
put  away.  Obs. 

2.  To  pass  or  forward  (anything)  to  a  distance.  Dial.  Eng. 

3.  In  impersonal  constructions,  with  accusative  pronoun, 
as  me  longs ,  to  have  a  longing.  Obs. 

4.  To  wish  (one’s  self),  or  express  the  wish  that  (one’s 
self)  might  be.  Rare. 

As  if  prescient  of  the  not  far  distant  end.  the  singer  longs  him¬ 
self  back  to  Scotland.  Richard  Burton 

long,  adv.  d‘  prep.  [Aphetic  fonn  of  along .]  =  along  ; 

—  only  in  the  archaic  or  dial,  phrases  long  of.  long  on.  by 
means  or  on  account  of  (see  3d  along),  and  tne  U.  S.  aial. 
long  of.  along  with  (see  1st  along). 

long  (I5ng;  205),  v.  i. ;  longed  (l5ngd) ;  long'ing  (I5ng'- 
Tng).  [AS.  langian  to  grow  long,  to  long  (impersonal), 
prob.  fr.  lang  long  ;  cf .  G.  verlangen  to  long,  to  demand  ; 
or  perh.  both  words  are  akin  to  G.  gelingen  (impersonal)  to 
succeed.  Cf.  long,  a. ,  long  to  belong.]  1.  To  become  or 
grow  longer  ;  also,  with  away,  to  depart.  Obs. 

2.  To  feel  a  strong  desire  or  craving  ;  to  wish  for  some¬ 
thing  with  eagerness  or  yearning  ;  —  followed  by  an  infini¬ 
tive,  or  by  after  or  for. 

I  long  to  see  you.  Rom  i.  11. 

I  have  longed  after  thy  precepts.  Ps.  cxix.  40. 

I  have  longed  for  thy ’salvation.  Ps.  cxix  174 

3.  To  long,  or  desire,  to  go.  Obs. 

Syn.  — Long,  yearn,  hanker,  crave.  Long  expresses 
strong  desire  or  earnest  wish  :  yearn  (chiefly  elevated  or 
poetical)  implies  eager  or  restless,  often  tender,  longing  , 
hanker  (chiefly  colloq.  or  familiar)  suggests  the  uneasi¬ 
ness,  craving,  the  urgency,  of  appetite:  as,  “My  soul 
thirsteth  for  thee,  my  flesh  longefh  for  thee  ”  (Ps.  lxiii. 
1) ;  “  I  long  to  talk  with  some  old  lover’s  ghost  ”  [Donne) ; 
“  In  his  loneliness  ...  he  yearneth  toward  the  journey¬ 
ing  moon  ”  (Coleridge) ;  “  Enoch  yearned  to  see  her  face 
again”  (Tennyson)',  “She  .  .  .  still  hankered,  with  a 
natural  hankering ,  after  her  money”  (Trollope)-,  “  The 
vulgar  intellectual  palate  hankers  after  the  titillation  of 
foaming  phrase  ”  (Lowell)-,  “lambs  .  .  .  craving  comfort 
from  the  swollen  udders  of  their  bleating  dams  ”  (  Walton) ; 

“  no  craving  void  left  aching  in  the  breast”  (Pope).  See  j 
desire,  ambition. 


long  (lSng;  205),  v.i.  [ME.  longen,langen,  fr.  AS.  gelang be¬ 
longing,  dependent,  consequent,  owing  (to).  Cf.  3d  along, 
long  to  desire.]  1.  To  be  suitable  or  meet  (to,  unto,  or 
for);  to  befit;  beseem;  pertain;  to  be  appurtenant,  append¬ 
ant,  or  the  like  ;  as,  rights  that  long  to  a  king.  Archaic. 
2.  To  belong  as  property.  Obs. 

lon'gan  (lSq'gan),  n.  [Chin,  lung2  yen 3  the  dragon’s  eyes, 
name  of  the  plant.]  A  pulpy  fruit  related  to  the  lit  chi, 
and  produced  by  an  East  Indian  sapindaceous  tree  (Nephe- 
lium  longan ) ;  also,  the  tree  itself. 

longa-nim'i-ty  (15i)'gd-nTm'T-tT),  n.  [L.  longanimitas  ; 
longus  long  -j-  animus  mind  :  cf.  F.  longatiimile.]  Dispo¬ 
sition  to  bear  injuries  patiently ;  forbearance  ;  patience  ; 
long-suffering.  —  Ion  gan'i  mous  (IQij-g&n'T-mws),  a. 
long'— armed  (lSng'armd'),  a.  Having  long  arms, 
long'-bllled'  (-blld')i  a.  Having  a  long  bill, 
long-billed  curlew.  See  curlew. —  1.  dowltcher,  the  western 
dowitcher.  —  1.  marsh  wren.  See  marsh  wren. 
long'boat' (l5ug'bot'),  ? I.  Naut.  The  largest  boat  carried 
by  a  merchant  sailing  vessel,  corresponding  to  the  sailing 
launch  of  a  naval  vessel. 

long  bow,  or  long'bow'  (-bo'),  n.  The  bow  drawn  by  hand 
and  discharging  an  arrow,  as  distinguished  from  the  cross¬ 
bow.  The  English  long  bow:  the  national  arm  from  the  14th 
century  until  replaced  by  firearms,  was  approximately  of 
the  height  of  the  archer.  Cf.  bowshot. 
to  draw  (pull,  use,  etc.)  the  long  bow,  to  tell  large  stories; 
to  make  exaggerated  statements. 

long '-breathed  (-brgtht'  ;  87),  a.  Having  the  power  of 
retaining  the  breath  for  a  long  time  ;  long-winded, 
long  cloth,  or  long'cloth'  (  kisth';  205),  n.  A  kind  of 
cotton  cloth  of  superior  quality. 

In  usage  both  forms  occur,  hut  long  cloth  is  preferred, 
though  analogy  with  broadcloth  gives  longcloth. 
long'-dis  tance,  a.  Telephony.  Of,  pert,  to,  or  designat¬ 
ing,  communication  with  points  connected  with  a  distant 
exchange,  esp.  one  in  another  city  or  town;  —  contrasted 
with  local.  —  n.  The  operator  or  exchange  which  gives 
long-distance  connections, 
long-distance  transmitter.  See  microphone. 
long'-drawn',  a.  Extended  to  a  great  length,  usually  of 
time  ;  as,  the  long-drawn  strains  of  the  cicada, 
longe  (lunj),  n.  [F.  longe  halter,  rope  used  in  training 
horses.]  Man.  a  A  long  rope  used  to  lead  or  guide  a 
horse  in  training  or  exercise,  b  The  use  of  the  longe. 
C  A  place,  usually  a  ring,  for  training  or  exercising  horseB. 
longe,  v.  t.  ;  longed  (lunjd) ;  longe'ing.  To  guide  or  ex¬ 
ercise  (a  horse)  by  means  of  a  longe,  or  guide  rope,  or  in  a 
longe,  or  ring. 

long'-eared  (l8ng'erd'),  a.  Having  long  ears  or  earlike 

processes  or  tufts. 

long-eared  bat,  any  of  several  bats  having  very  long  ears,  as 
the  European  species  of  the  genus  Plecotus  and  the  Ameri¬ 
can  species  of  C'orynorhinus.—  1.  owl.  a  A 
European  owl  (Asio  olus)  having  conspicu¬ 
ous  ear  tufts,  b  A  similar  American 
species  (Asio  wilsonianus),  about  fifteen 
inches  long  and  irregularly  streaked, 
barred,  and  mottled  with  black,  brown, 
white,  and  tawny.  —  1.  sunfish,  a  sunfish  (Le- 
pomis  megalot  is)  of  the  streams  of  the  cen¬ 
tral  and  southern  United  States,  brilliantly 
colored  with  blue  and  orange  and  having 
an  unusually  long  opercular  nap. 
lon-gev'i-ty  (lon-jev'T-ti),  n.  [L.  longaevi- 
tas.  See  longevous.]  Long  duration  of 
life  ;  length  or  period  of  life. 

The  instances  of  longevity  are  chiefly  amongst 
the  abstemious  Arbuthnot. 

longevity  pay.  Mil.  <£-  Nav.  Extra  pay  for 
long  service  granted  to  commissioned  offl- 
cers  of  the  army,  navy,  and  marine  corps  European 
below  the  rank  of  brigadier  general,  being  'n,,g-eare,i 
ten  per  cent  for  every  five  years  of  service,  uwi’ 
but  in  no  case  aggregating  more  than  forty  per  cent  of 
the  pay  of  the  grade.  U.  S. 

lon-ge'VOUS  (15n-je'vds),  a.  [L.  longaerus  ;  longus  long  -j- 
aevum  lifetime,  age.  See  long  ;  age.]  Long-lived, 
long'hand' (l5ng'hand'),  n  The  characters  used  in  ordi¬ 
nary  writing  ;  handwriting  ;  —  opposed  to  shorthand. 
long'head  (-ligd'),  n.  A  dolichocephalic  person, 
long'-head'ed.  a.  a  Having  unusual  foresight  or  sagacity, 
b  Dolichocephalic.  —  long'-head'ed  ness,  n. 
long'horn'  (lSng'hornOi  n.  A  long-homed  animal, 
long'-horned'  (-h6rnd'),a.  Having  long  horns  or  antennae, 
long-horned  beetle,  any  beetle  of  the  family  Cerambycidfe  : 
a  longicorn.  —  1.  cattle,  any  cattle  having  long  horm  : 
specif.,  any  of  an  English  breed  of  beef  cattle  having  long 
horns,  reputed  to  fatten  on  less  food  than  other  breeds. 
They  are  now  seldom  raised.  — 1.  grasshopper,  any  grass¬ 
hopper  of  the  family  Locustidae.  See  grasshopper. 
lon'gi-  (lbn'jT-).  A  combining  form  from  Latin  longus, 
meaning  long. 

lon'gl-corn  (-kflrn),  a.  [longi-  -f-  L.  cornu  horn.]  Zool. 
Having  long  antennae;  pertaining  to  the  Longicornia. — 
n.  One  of  the  Longicornia  ;  a  cerambycid  beetle. 

Lon  g:i  cor'ni-a  (-kOr'nT-d),  n.  pi.  [NL.]  Zool.  In  older 
classifications,  a  group  of  beetles,  equiv.  to  Ceranibvcidae. 
Ion  gil'o-quence  (lbn-jTl'o-kwcns),  n.  [longi-  -f-  L.  lo- 
quenlia  a  talking.]  Long-windedness.  Fitzed.  Hall. 
lon-gim'e-try  (-jTin'e-trT),  n.  [longi-  -J-  -metry.]  Art  or 
practice  of  measuring  distances  or  lengths.  —  Ion  gi- 
met'ric  (15n'jT-mSt'rTk),  a. 

long'ing  (l5ng'Tng  ;  205),  n.  An  eager  desire  ;  a  craving; 
earnest  wish  ;  aspiration.  “  Immortal  longings."  Shak. 
lon^i-pen'nate  (15n'jT-pSn'at),  a.  [longi-  4-  pennute.] 
Having  long  wings  or  quills. 

lon'gi  ros'tral  (-rBs'trdl),  a.  Having  a  long  bill ;  of  or 
pertaining  to  the  Longirostres. 


the  device  used  on  its  flag  and 
seal  when  it  was  a  republic, 
long.  +  LUNG, 
long.  Abhr.  Longitude. 

|l  lon'ga  (lOn'gd).  n.  [It.  Junga 
(sc.  nota).  fern,  of  lungo  long, 
formerly  also  lonyo,  L.  /ohom*.] 
Music.  —  long.  [ny.  Ohs.  I 
long 'a  ere.  a.  Estate;  patrimo-| 
longage  +  language. 
long'-a-go'  ( lfing'a-gOO,  a.  Be¬ 
longing  to  a  time  long  gone, 
rion'ga  ma'nu(15n'ga  mS'nfl). 
[L.l  Rom.  Dutch  Law.  Lit., 
with  a  long  hand  ;  — used  of  a 
form  of  delivery  in  which  the 
object  of  delivery  is  merely 
placed  in  sight  of  the  transferee. 


lon'ga-non,  n.  [L.]  The  rec¬ 
tum. 

long'-arm  .  a.  Having  a  long 
arm  ;  as,  a  long-nrm  balance  (see 
balance,  n.,  1  a) 
longart.  +  lonquhard. 
long'beak'.  n.  A  dowitcher 
long'beard  ,  n.  1.  A  man  hav¬ 
ing  a  long  beard. 

2.  A  kind  of  stoneware  jug 
See  BELLARMINE. 

3.  Hot.  The  long  moss, 
long'bill  .  n.  A  bird  with  a  long 
bill,  as  a  snipe.  [coupled.  2. 1 
long'-cou  pled(-knp/,ld\a  See1 
long'-dis'tance.  v.  t.  Tele/thon)/. 
To  equip  (a  line,  etc.)  for  long¬ 
distance  work. 


longe.  Var.of  lunge,  thrust,  etc. 

longe  (lOni),  n.  [See  muskel- 
i.i’NGE.]  The  namaycush 
|J  lon'ge  ab-er'rat  sco'po.  [L.] 
He  wanders  far  from  the  goal; 
he  shoots  wide  of  the  mark 
long  'ear  ,  n.  1.  An  unhranded 
calf.  Local,  Western  U.  S 
2.  An  ass.  Colloq. 
long ee.  n  Lunge.  Obs.  [longs.  I 
long'er  (l?*ng'?r),  n.  One  who| 
lon’ger  (lbn'gfr),  n.  [Etym. 
uncert.]  Naut.  One  of  the 
water  casks  stowed  next  to  the 
keelson  ;  also,  a  row  of  such 
casks.  Rare.  [gevous 
lon-ge'val  (18n-je'vrtl),  a.  Lon-| 
lon-geve'.  a.  Longevous.  Obs. 


long 'fin  .  n.  Either  of  two  long- 
finned  serranoid  fishesof  Austra¬ 
lia,  e«5p.  Ca/trodon  longimanus 
long'ful,  a.  [From  long,  a] 
Lengthy  Dial.  Eng 
long'ful,  a.  [From  long,  v  ] 
Longing.  Dial.  Eng. 
long'ful-ly,  adv.  of  i.onoful. 
long '-hair  plume  grass  See 
grass,  Table  II. 
long!  •]-  LUNG i. 

Ion  gi-cau'dal.  lon  gi-cau'date. 
a.  \ longi-  4-  candid,  caudate  ] 
Zool.  Having  a  long  tail, 
lon'gi-cone.  a.  [longi-  4-  cone. J 
Straight  and  gradually  tapering, 
long'le.  Var  of  longi r 
lon7gi-lat'er-al.  n  [longi-  -f  lat¬ 


eral.]  Having  long  6ides,  as, 
esp.,  a  long  parallelogram.  R. 
Ion  gi-lin'gual,  a  [longi-  + 
lingual  \  Having  a  long  tongue, 
lon-gim'a-nous  (16n-jTm'd-n?Js), 
a.  [L.  longimanus  :  lomjvs  long 
-♦-  mantis  hand  ]  Having  long 
hands.  Rare  [p  pr.  1 

long'ing  ly.  adv  of  longing,] 
long'ing-ness,  n.  See  -ness 
long'ings.  n.  Belongings  Obs 
lon-ginque'.  a.  [ L.longinquus .] 
Infant.  Obs. 

lon-gin'qui-ty  (15n-jfn 'k wT-tt ), 
n.  [L-  tongmquitas ,  fr  longin- 
< pi  us  extensive,  remote,  fr.  hm- 
gus  long.]  Hemoteness.  Rare. 
Lon  gi-pal'pl  (lOn'jT-p&l'pI),  «. 


pi  [Cf  F.  longipalpe  See 
long,  a  ;  palp.]  Zobl.  A  group 
of  beetles  having  long  maxillary 
palpi.  It  included  severul  gen¬ 
era  now  assigned  to  the  luniily 
Staphylinida?.  —  lon'gi-palp.  n 
Lon  gi  pen'nes  (-pfn'ez).  *  pi 
[NL.  ;  longi-  4-  L.  penna  wing  l 
Zob /  A  group  of  long-winged 
sea  birds,  including  tlie  gulls 
and  petrels  and  their  relatives. 
Ion  gi  pen'nine  (-Tn  ;  -In),  a- 
Zobl.  Of  or  pert,  to  the  Longi- 
pennes  ;  longipennate. 

Ion  gi  ros'ter(-rbs'tfr),  w.  0»e 

of  the  Longirostres.  [tral.l 
lon  gi-ros'trate.  a.  Longiros-j 

Lon  gi-ros'tr#s(  l&n/j*-r&s'trez) 


ale,  senate,  care,  iim,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofa;  eve,  Svent,  find,  recent,  maker;  Ice,  111;  51d,  Sbey,  orb,  5dd,  s&ft,  connect;  use,  unite,  firn,  up,  circiis,  menU; 

II  Foreign  Word.  +  Obsolete  Variant  of.  4- combined  with.  =  equals. 
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long'lsh  (lSng'Tsh),  a.  Somewhat  long ;  moderately  long. 
iOn  gls'sl  mus  dor'3l  (ISn-jTs'T-mus  dSr'si).  [NL.,  lit., 
the  longest  (muscle)  of  the  back.)  Anut.  The  middle  and 
largest  division  of  the  erector  spinm.  It  arises  with  the 
iliocostalis  from  the  lumbar  vertebrae  and  the  lumbar  fas¬ 
cia,  and  is  inserted  by  long  thin  tendons  into  the  trans¬ 
verse  processes  of  all  the  dorsal  vertebrae  and  into  from 
seven  to  ten  of  the  lower  ribs. 

lon'gl  tude  1 15n'jT-tud),  n.  [L.  longitudo ,  fr.  longus  long: 
cf.  F.  longitude.]  1.  Length;  measure  or  distance  along 
the  longest  line.  Now  Chiefly  Jocular. 

The  longitude  of  their  cloaks.  Scott. 

Mine  [shadow]  spindling  into  longitude  immense.  Cowper. 
2.  Gevtj.  The  arc  or  portion  of  the  equator  intersected 
between  the  meridian  of  a  given  place  and  the  prime  merid¬ 
ian,  as  from  Greenwich,  England,  or  sometimes  from  the 
capital  of  a  country,  as  from  Washington  or  Paris.  The 
longitude  of  a  place  is  expressed  either  in  degrees  ( longi¬ 
tude  in  arc)  or  in  time  ( longitude  hi  time) ;  as,  the  longi¬ 
tude  of  New  York  is  74°  or  4  h.  50  min.  west  of  Greenwich. 
The  length  of  a  degree  of  longitude  varies  as  the  cosine 
of  the  latitude,  being  at  the  equator  69.65  statute  miles 
and  at  40°  latitude  53.43  miles. 

3-  Astron.  More  fully,  celestial  longitude.  The  distance,  in 
degrees,  reckoned  eastward  on  the  ecliptic  from  the  ver¬ 
nal  equinox  to  the  ecliptic  meridian  passing  through  the 
point  or  body  ;  as,  the  longitude  of  Capella  is  about  80°. 
longitude  by  account  (or  by  dead  reckoning),  Navig .,  the  ap¬ 
proximate  longitude  of  a  ship  as  calculated  from  the  last 
known  position,  in  distinction  from  the  accurate  longi¬ 
tude  as  given  by  observation.  —  1.  of  node,  Astron .,  the  an- 

fular  distance  of  the  node  eastward  along  the  ecliptic 
rom  the  vernal  equinox.  — 1.  of  perihelion,  Astron .,  the 
heliocentric  longitude  of  the  perihelion  point  of  a  planet’s 
or  comet’s  orbit,  usually  measured  along  the  ecliptic  to 
the  orbit’s  node  and  thence  along  the  orbit  to  the  peri¬ 
helion  point. 

longitude  stars-  Astron.  Certain  stars  whose  right  as¬ 
censions  are  very  accurately  known,  used  in  finding  ter¬ 
restrial  longitude,  as  by  lunar  distances  or,  esp.,  in  finding 
local  time  by  a  transit  instrument  for  longitude  purposes. 
Ion  gl  tu'dl  nal  (-tu'dt-nal),  a.  [Cf.  F.  longitudinal.] 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  longitude  or  length  ;  as,  longitudi¬ 
nal  direction  or  distance. 

2.  Extending  in  length ;  placed  or  running  lengthwise, 
as  distinguished  from  transverse  ;  as,  the  longitudinal  di¬ 
ameter  of  a  body  ;  pertaining  to  the  lengthwise  dimension; 
axial  ;  as,  longitudinal  stability  ;  proceeding  in  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  length  ;  as,  longitudinal  vibrations. 

3.  Biol.  Extending  along,  or  pertaining  to,  the  anteropos¬ 
terior  (usually  the  longest)  axis  of  a  body  or  part, 
longitudinal  framing,  Shipbuilding,  the  structural  parts  of 
a  vessel  running  in  a  fore-and-aft  direction.  —  1  metacenter, 
Nav.  Arch .,  the  point  in  a  vertical  line  through  the  center 
of  gravity  of  a  vessel  w’here  this  line  is  intersected  by  a 
second  vertical  line  through  the  center  of  buoyancy  w’hen 
the  ship  shall  have  been  inclined  at  a  very  small  angle  in 
a  fore-and-aft  direction.  —  1.  metacentric  height,  Nav.  Arch.. 
the  distance  between  the  center  of  gravity  of  a  ship  and 
the  longitudinal  metacenter.  — 1.  sinus,  Anat.,  either  of 
two  venous  sinuses  of  the  falx  cerebri,  the  superior  occupy¬ 
ing  its  attached  margin,  the  inferior  its  free  margin.  — 1. 
system,  Shipbuilding .  a  method  of  constructing  iron  or 
steel  ships  in  which  the  required  strength  and  stiffness  in 
a  fore-and-aft  direction  is  obtained  by  working  in  longi¬ 
tudinals.  See  longitudinal,  n.,  2.  —  1.  valley,  Geol.  &  Ph ys. 
Geog.,  a  valley  parallel  to  associated  folds  or  mountain 
ridges  ;  a  strike  valley. 

Ion  gl  tu'di  nal,  n.  1.  A  railway  sleeper  lying  parallel 
with  the  rail.  Longitudinals  are  chiefly  used  in  Germany. 
2.  Shipbuilding.  One  of  the  fore-and-aft  continuous 
girders  in  large  merchant  vessels  and  in  nearly  all  wan 
vessels.  They  are  worked  at  short  intervals  from  the 
vertical  keel  to  about  the  turn  of  the  bilge  and  normally 
to  the  surface  of  the  vessel.  They  give  the  required 
strength  and  stiffness  in  a  longitudinal  direction. 
long'Jaw7  (lSng'jS7),  long'Jaws  (-joz7),  n.  a  The  bloater 
whitefish.  b  A  needlefish  or  billfish. 
long'-leaf7  willow.  A  willow  ( Salix  fluvialilis )  with 
slender  linear  leaves,  common  along  river  banks  through¬ 
out  the  United  States. 

long'-leaved7  (-levd7),  a.  Having  elongated,  linear  leaves; 
— used  as  a  distinguishing  epithet  in  many  vernacular  names 
of  plants,  as  long-leaved  magnolia,  long-leaved  pine,  etc. 
long-leaved  pine,  the  Georgia  pine. 

long'-llved7  (-llvd/;  87),  a.  Having  a  long  life;  having 
constitutional  peculiarities  making  long  life  probable ; 
lasting  long ;  as,  a  long-lived  tree  ;  a  long-lived  family  ; 
long-lived  prejudices.  —  long  -lived'ness  (-livd'nSs),  n. 
long'-nosed  (-nozd7),  a.  Having  a  long  nose,  or  long 
jaws  or  snout.  —  long-nosed  gar  or  garfish.  See  garfish. — 
1.  sucker,  the  northern  sucker. 

long'pod7  (-pod7),  n.  a  =  cat’s-claw  a  (2).  b  A  long- 
podded  variety  of  the  common  broad  beau, 
long  prlm'er  (prlm'er).  Print.  A  size  of  type.  See  type. 

This  line  is  printed  in  long  primer. 

long'shore'  (lSng'sliori  ;  201),  a.  [Abbr.  fr.  alongshore .] 
Belonging  to  the  seashore  or  a  seaport  ;  along  the  shore, 
long'shore  man  (-man),  n.  ;  pi.  -men  (-m£n).  [Abbr.  fr. 
alongshoreman.~\  One  of  a  class  of  laborers  about  the 
wharves  of  a  seaport,  esp.  in  loading  or  unloading  vessels, 
long'-slght  ed,  a.  a  Able  to  see  objects  at  a  great  dis¬ 
tance  ;  hence,  having  foresight ;  sagacious  ;  farseeing. 
b  Hypermetropic.  —  long  -slght'ed  ness,  n. 
long'some  (l5ng's?/m),  a.  [AS.  langsum.]  Extended  in 
length  ;  hence,  tediously  long  ;  tiresome.  —  long'some- 
iy^  adv.  —  long'some  ness.  n.  All  Archaic  or  Dial. 


long'spun'  (lSng'spun7),  a.  Spun  out,  or  extended,  to 
great  length  ;  hence,  long-winded  ;  tedious. 

The  longspun  allegories  fulsome  grow. 

While  the  dull  moral  lies  too  plain  below.  Addison. 
long'spur'  (-spQr'),  n.  [So  called  from  the  length  of  the 
hind  claw.]  Any  of  several 
long-clawed  fringilline  birds, 
chiefly  of  the  genus  Calca- 
rius,  inhabiting  the  Arctic  re¬ 
gions  and  the  Great  Plains 
of  Nortli  America.  The  males 
are  usually  strikingly 
marked  with  black,  white, 
and  ochraceous,  the  females 
being  streaked  and  duller. 

During  migration  they  travel 
in  immense  flocks,  singing 
as  they  fly.  The  four  species  found  in  North  America  are 
the  Lapland  longspur(G’.  lapponicus ),  also  native  of  Eu¬ 
rope  and  Asia,  the  chestnut-collared  (C.  ornatus ),  Smith’s 
( C .  pictus ),  and  McCown’s  ( Rh yn ch oph ones  mecownii ) . 
long'— Slil'fer-ing,  a.  Bearing  injuries  or  provocation  for 
a  long  time  ;  patient ;  not  easily  provoked. 


Lapland  Longspur  ( Calcarius 
luppomcus). 


The  Lord  God,  merciful  and  gracious,  long-suffering ,  and 
abundant  in  goodness  and  truth.  Ex.  xxxiv.  6 

long'-stif'fer  ing,  n.  Long  patience  of  offense. 
long'talP  (lSng'tal'),  n.  1  An  animal,  particularly  a  dog, 
having  an  uncut  tail.  See  curtal,  a.,  1. 

2.  A  native  of  Kent,  England  ;  —  prob.  alluding  to  an  old 
story  that  they  had  tails.  Obs. 

3.  a  The  old  squaw,  b  A  tropic  bird. 
long'-tailed7  (-tald7),  a.  Having  a  long  tail. 

long-tailed  cuckoo,  a  koel.  —  1.  duck,  the  old  squaw.  —  1.  fowl. 
See  under  Japanese.  — 1.  shrew.  See  shrew'.  —  1.  tiger  cat, 
the  margay.  —  1.  titmouse,  any  of  several  allied  species  or 
varieties  of  small,  long-tailed  parine  birds  of  the  genus 
jEgilha/os  (syn.  Acredula):e sp.,  x£.  roseus  of  Great  Britain 
ana  southern  Europe  or  jE.  caudatus  of  northern  Europe. 
Called  also  bottle  tits,  from  the  shape  of  their  nests, 
long'— tongued7  (-tungd/),  a.  Having  a  long  tongue  ; 
talkative  ;  babbling  ;  loquacious. 

II  lon'gUS  col'll  (lSn'gus  kSl'i).  [NL.,  lit.,  long  (muscle) 
of  the  neck. J  Anal.  Either  of  a  pair  of  long  flat  muscles 
lying  one  on  each  side  on  the  front  surface  of  the  spine 
between  the  atlas  and  the  third  dorsal  vertebra,  and  serv¬ 
ing  to  bend  the  neck  forward  or  downward.  It  is  most 
highly  developed  in  certain  birds. 


long'-visaged  (]5ng'viz7ajd),  a.  Having  a  long  face  or 
rueful  countenance. 


long'-walst  ed  (-was'tSd  ;  -tTd  ;  87, 151),  a.  Having  a  long 
waist ;  long  from  the  armpits  to  the  waist  line, 
long'wall'  (-w617),  n.  Coal  Mining.  A  long  working  face, 
longwall  system.  A  method  of  coal  mining  in  which 
the  whole  seam  is  removed  as  the  working  faces  are  ad¬ 
vanced,  except  where  pillars  of  coal  are  sometimes  left 
standing  to  serve  instead  of  pack  walls  or  timbering  as 
supports  for  the  gangways,  etc.,  the  place  of  the  excavated 
coal  being  filled  in  with  rubbish  or  by  the  roof  caving  in  ; 
—  called  specifically  longwall  advancing  system  or  longwall 
retreating  system  according  as  the  work  proceeds  outward 
from  the  shaft  or  from  the  boundary  of  the  winning  to¬ 
ward  the  shaft.  See  mine,  Illust. 
long'-wind  ed  (-wTn'dgd;  -did;  87, 151),  a.  Long-breathed; 
hence,  tediously  long  in  speaking  ;  consuming  much  time; 
as,  a  long-winded,  talker.  —  long  -wind'ed  ly,  adv.  — 
long'-wind'ed-ness,  n. 

long'— winged'  (-wingd7),  a.  Having  long  wings;  specif., 
Falconry ,  designating  the  true  falcons  ( Falco  and  allies) 
as  disting,  from  the  short-winged  goshawks  and  their  allies. 
long'-wooled7  (ISng'wdold';  87),  a.  Pertaining  to  or 
designating  a  class  of  domestic  sheep  having  long  but 
coarse  wool,  kept  chiefly  in  rich  lowland  pastures,  and  in¬ 
cluding  the  Leicester,  Cotawold,  and  Lincoln  breeds. 
Lo-nic'er-a  (lo-nTs'er-ri  ;  15n7T-se'ra),  n.  [NL.,  after  Adam 
Lonicer  (1526-86),  German  botanist.]  Bot.  A  large  genus 
of  erect  or  climbing  caprifoliaceous  shrubs,  the  true 
honeysuckles,  natives  of  both  temperate  and  tropical  re¬ 
gions.  The  flowers  are  usually  fragrant,  with  an  irregular, 
often  bilabiate  corolla  ;  the  fruit  is  a  several-celled  berry. 
See  honeysuckle,  2. 

loo  (loo),  n.  [For  older  lanterloo ,  F.  lanturelv ,  lantur/u , 
name  of  the  game  ;  orig.,  the  refrain  of  a  vaudeville.] 

1.  A  game  played  for  stakes  with  three,  or  sometimes 
five,  cards  dealt  to  each  player  from  a  full  pack.  When 
five  cards  are  used  the  highest  is  generally  the  knave  of 
clubs,  called  pam  ;  w  ith  three,  the  cards  rank  as  in  whist. 

2.  The  money  played  for,  or  each  stake,  at  loo. 

3.  Failure  to  win  a  trick  at  loo. 

loo,  v.  t. ;  looed  (lood) ;  loo'ing.  To  cause  to  deposit  a 
new  stake  at  loo,  as  for  failure  to  win  a  trick,  etc. 
loo'fah  (loo'fd),  n.  [See  luffa.]  Any  plant  of  the  genus 
Luff a  ;  also,  its  fruit  or,  esp.,  the  fibrous  interior  of  the 
fruit,  used  as  a  sponge,  etc.  See  luffa. 
look  (look),  v.  i.  ;  looked  (ldokt) ;  look'ing.  [ME.  token, 
AS.  Idcian ;  akin  to  OS.  locon  ;  cf.  also  G.  lugen,  OHG, 
luogen.  1  1.  To  have  or  exercise  the  visual  sense  ;  to  see. 

See  is  the  word  now  commonly  used  where  the  fact  or 
faculty,  rather  than  the  exercise,  of  vision  is  in  mind  or 
where  the  element  of  attention  is  not  emphasized ;  look , 
however,  is  still  employed  occasionally  of  tlie  faculty  ;  as, 
it  is  the  eye  that  looks. 

The  blind  he  made  look.  0.  Eng.  Misc 
2.  To  give  or  direct  visual  attention  ;  —  with  the  object  of 
attention  denoted  by  an  adverb,  a  phrase,  or  the  con¬ 
text  ;  as,  to  look  about  ;  to  look  forward  or  behind  ;  to 
look  into  a  mirror  ;  to  look  on  the  sun. 


3.  With  primary  reference  to  the  eyes  :  To  turn,  direct, 
or  hold  the  eyes  as  for  viewing  ;  as,  to  look  down  ;  to  look 
to  the  right  or  away ;  look  at  me  ;  also,  with  reference  to 
expression  ;  as,  to  look  viciously  ;  to  look  keenly. 

Wherefore  look  ye  so  sadly  to-day  t  Gen.  xl.  7. 

4.  To  direct  the  eyes  or  vision  with  a  certain  manner, 
purpose,  or  feeling,  as  in  order  to  perceive,  note,  or  ascer¬ 
tain  (as,  look  where  they  go  ;  look  w  liat  time  it  is),  or 
with  judgment,  favor,  desire,  etc. 

Look  if  it  be  iny  daughter.  Talfourd. 

Look  then  upon  me.  and  be  merciful  unto  me.  Ps.  cxix.  132. 
Look  not  then  upon  the  wine  when  it  is  red.  Prov.  xiii.  31. 

5.  a  To  gaze  in  wonder  or  surprise  ;  to  stare  ;  as,  you 
should  have  seen  them  look.  Colloq.  b  To  appear  or  show 
one’s  self  to  see  or  as  if  to  see  ;  —  usually  with  out ;  as, 
her  face  looked  out  at  the  window. 

My  toes  look  through  the  overleather.  Sbak . 

6  To  direct  or  pay  attention  ;  to  give  attentive  consider¬ 
ation  or  observation  ;  as,  new  ways  of  looking  at  things  ; 
look  !  the  sun  is  up ;  often,  esp.,  to  give  heed  ;  to  take 
care  ;  as,  look  how  you  behave  ;  look  that  you  do  not  fall ; 

—  often  with  adverbs  or  phrases  denoting  the  object  or 
manner  ;  as,  to  look  well  to  one’s  steps  (cf.  look  after 
e)  ;  also,  in  colloq.  phrases,  chiefly  imperative  :  as,  look 
sharp,  heed  what  you  are  about,  be  quick  ;  look  lively  or 
alive,  be  alert,  be  quick  ;  look  out,  beware,  be  watchful ; 
look  here,  pay  attention,  —  used  esp.  as  preface  to  a  rep¬ 
rimand  or  the  like. 

Look,  how  much  we  thus  expel  of  sin,  so  much  we  expel  of 
virtue  Milton. 

7.  To  expect ;  to  look  forw  ard  (to);  to  anticipate  (that);  as, 
we  look  to  profit  by  the  investment ;  we  look  that  he  may 
yet  come.  Cf.  look  for  a. 

I  can  look  to  quiet  in  my  old  age.  Fronde. 

8.  To  turn,  go,  or  resort  (to)  ;  as,  to  look  to  a  friend  for 
help  or  comfort. 

The  children  of  Israel  who  look  to  other  gods.  Jlosea  iii.  1. 

9.  To  present  an  appearance  ;  to  seem  to  a  percipient; 
to  appear ;  as,  the  patient  looks  better  ;  the  clouds  look 
rainy ;  the  hat  looks  well  on  you  ;  the  depth  looked  to  be 
about  five  feet ;  it  looks  as  if  trouble  were  brewing  ;  she 
looked  like  Patience  on  a  monument;  hence,  with  like,  to 
show  promise  of  ;  as,  it  looks  like  snow' ;  the  investment 
looked  like  sure  profit. 

She  moves  a  goddess,  and  she  looks  a  queen  rope. 
It  would  look  more  like  vanity  than  gratitude.  Addison. 
Observe  how  such  a  practice  looks  in  another  person.  J.  Watts. 
10  To  have  (an  indicated)  direction  or  to  afford  (an  indi¬ 
cated)  outlook  ;  to  be  directed  or  to  open  (on,  into,  toward, 
etc.)  ;  to  face;  front. 

The  inner  gate  that  looketh  toward  the  north  Ezek.  viii.  3. 
11.  To  show  a  tendency  ;  to  indicate  ;  point;  as,  the  evi¬ 
dence  looks  to  acquittal. 

Syn.  —  See  see,  seem. 

to  look  about  one,  to  be  on  the  watch  ;  to  be  vigilant ;  to  be 
circumspect  or  guarded.  —  to  1.  after,  a  To  look  at  w  hile 
moving  away,  b  To  seek  ;  to  search  for.  c  To  expect  with 
a  feeling  of  concern  or  doubt.  Obs. 

Men’s  hearts  failing  them  for  fear,  and  for  looking  after  those 
things  which  are  coming  on  the  earth.  Luke  xxi.  26. 

d  To  pay  heed  to  ;  to  consider,  e  To  attend  to ;  to  take  care 
of ;  as,  to  took  after  one’s  interests ;  to  look  after  children. 

—  to  1.  again,  to  look  back.  Obs.  —  to  1.  black,  to  frown  ; 
to  scowl  •  to  have  a  threatening  appearance.  —  to  1.  blue,  to 
look  disheartened  or  dejected.  —  to  1.  down  on  or  upon, 
to  treat  with  indifference  or  contempt ;  to  regard  as  an  in¬ 
ferior  ;  to  despise.  —  to  1.  for.  a  To  expect ;  as,  to  look  for 
news  by  the  arrival  of  a  ship.  “ Look  now-  for  no  enchant¬ 
ing  voice.”  Milton,  b  To  seek  for  ;  to  search  for;  as,  to 
look  for  lost  money,  or  lost  cattle.  —  to  1.  forth,  a  To  look 
out  of  something,  as  from  a  window,  b  To  threaten  to 
come  out.  Jer.v i.  1  (Rev.  Ver.).  —  to  1.  forward,  to  look 
into  the  future  ;  with  to.  to  anticipate.  Cf.  def.  7,  above. 

—  to  1.  in,  to  go  in  for  a  short  call ;  as,  the  doctor  looked 
in  frequently.  —  to  1.  into,  to  inspect  closely ;  to  observe 
narrowly  ;  to  examine  ;  as,  to  look  into  one’s  conduct  or 
aff  airs.  —  to  1.  of,  to  look  at.  Obs.  —  to  1.  on,  to  be  a  specta¬ 
tor.  “  I  ’ll  be  a  candleholder,  and  look  on .”  Shak.—  to  1. 
on  or  upon,  a  To  regard  ;  esteem. 

Her  friends  would  took  on  her  the  worse.  Prior. 
b  To  consider;  view  ;  conceive  of  ;  think  of. 

I  looked  on  Vergil  a6  a  succinct,  majestic  writer  Dryden 

—  tol.  through,  a  To  see  through,  b  To  examine  thoroughly. 
C  To  show  through.  Rare.  —  to  1.  to  or  unto,  a  To  vvaten ; 
to  take  care  of.  ”  Look  well  to  thy  herds.”  Prov.  xxvii. 
23.  b  To  resort  to  with  expectation  of  receiving  some¬ 
thing;  as,  the  creditor  may  look  to  the  surety  for  pay¬ 
ment.  “  Look  w«(o  me,  ana  be  ye  saved.”  Js.x lv.  22.  c 
To  expect,  or  to  count  on  ;  as,  to  look  to  a  quiet  time.  —  to 

1.  toward,  to  drink  the  health  of.  Obs.  or  Vulgar .  —  to  1.  up, 
to  aspire  ;  also,  to  rise  ;  to  improve  ;  as,  prices  are  looking 
ti]).  —  to  1.  up  to,  to  respect ;  to  regard  with  deference. 

look  (166k),  v.  t.  1.  To  look  at  or  into  ;  to  observe  ;  per¬ 
ceive  ;  inspect  ;  examine  ;  of  a  book  or  the  like,  to  con¬ 
sult.  Obs.  or  Dial.,  except  in  look  over  (see  below). 

2.  To  look  after  or  out  for  ;  to  guard ;  heed ;  w'atch ; 
also,  to  provide  ;  ordain.  Obs. 

3.  To  look  for;  specif.:  a  To  look  forward  to  ;  to  expect, 
b  To  seek  ;  to  search  for.  Obs. ,  except  with  out  or  up  ;  as, 
to  look  out  pleasant  companions  ;  to  look  up  information. 

Looking  my  love,  I  go  from  place  to  plnce.  Sjienser. 

4.  To  give  a  look  to  ;  as,  to  look  a  man  in  the  eyes ;  to 
give  (a  look).  Hence  the  phrase  to  look  one's  last  (look). 

5.  To  influence  or  bring  by  looking  ;  as,  to  look  down 
opposition  ;  to  look  one  to  shame. 

A  spirit  fit  to  start  into  an  empire, 

And  look  the  world  to  law.  Dryden. 

Thou  hast  looked  thyself  into  my  grace.  Shak. 


u.  pi.  [NL.  :  longi-  -f  L.  ros¬ 
trum  beak  ;  cf.  F.  longirostre. ] 
Zobl.  An  old  group  of  birds 
characterized  by  their  long 
slender  bill.  It  contained  the 
ibise*  and  shore  birds. 

Ion  gi-tu'di-n&l-ly,  adv  of  lon¬ 
gitudinal.  [pine.  I 

long-leaf  pine.  The  Georgia! 
long  '-leg  ged  duck.  A  tree 
duck.  Texas. 

long'legi',  n.  A  stilt  (bird)  ; 
also,  a  daddy  longlegs.  [  U.  o.l 
long'llck',  n.  Molasses.  Slang.  | 
long'-lin  ing  (li5ng'lTn7Yng).  n. 
Fishing  with  a  long  line.  See 
line,  l*.  [while.  05*.| 

lonr'ly,  adv.  1  For  a  long) 

2.  At  length;  in  extenso.  Scot. 

3.  To  a  considerable  (spatial) 
length.  Rare. 

long'neck',  n.  a  The  pintail 
duck.  Local,  Eastern  U.  S.  b 


The  little  bittern.  Local,  Eng. 

long'ness,  n.  See -ness.  Rare. 
long'nose',  n.  A  garfish. 

Lon 'go- bard  (lbi) 'gO-bard),  n.  Sr 
a.  [L.  Longobardi.  See  Lom- 
b a k !>.]  =  Lombard.  —  Lon  go- 
Var'di-an  ( -biir'dT-<!n),  Lon  go- 
bar'dlc  (-dTk),  a. 

Lon  go  bar'd!  (IBrj'go-bar'dI), 
n.  pi.  [L.]  Lombards. 
long'-olIG  n.  See  cricket. 

||  lon'go  In  ter  val'lo  (15i)'g5 
TnaPr-vftl'6).  [L.]  By,  or  with, 
a  long  interval. 
long'-on/,  n.  See  cricket. 
long '-reed'  reg'l*-ter.  See  reg¬ 
ister,  n.,  7. 

longs  (lfingz),  prep,  [long  -f  -s, 
an  adverbial,  orig.  a  genitive, 
ending.]  Long ;  along.  Obs. 
or  Scot,  tf  rjial.  Eng. 
long'shsnks7  (lSng'shftpksD.  n- 
1  Icar-.l  Surname  given  to  Ed¬ 


ward  I.,  King  ( 1272-1307) of  Eng¬ 

land,  because  of  his  longlegs. 

2.  A  stilt  (bird).  [pine.l 

long'shucks  .  n.  The  loblolly  | 
long'sought'.  +  lunosought. 
longst,  prep.  [Abbr.  of  alongst.) 
Along.  Obs.  [continuance.  I 
long'-stand  ing.  a.  Of  Jong  I 
long'-atop',  v.  t.  9c  i.  Cricket. 
To  field  behind  (a  wicket  keep¬ 
er)  as  long  stop.  [giapine.  I 
long'-straw  pine.  TheGeor-| 
long'-auf'fer  ance,  n.  Long- 
suffering.  Archaic. 
Long'aword'  (lfing'sdrdD,  v.  A 
surname  of  William,  third  Earl 
of  Salisbury  (d.  1226),  natural 
son  of  Henry  II.  [burton. I 
long'-tack'le,  n.  Naut.  =top| 
long'-tongue  (-tfin^O.  »•  The 
wryneck.  Local,  Eng. 
longue.  +  LONG,  LUNG. 

||  Ion  gueur'  (ldN'gOr'),  n.  [F.] 


Tedious  prolixity  ;  a  tedious 

passage  or  interval, 
lon'gu-lite  (ISp'gfl-lIt),  n.  fL. 
longnlus  rather  long  4-  -ife.]  Min. 
A  crystallite  ot  elongated  form, 
long'wall  ,  arfr.  Coal  Mining. 
By  the  longwall  system  ;  as,  to 
work  coal  longwall.  [wall. I 

long'way7.  a.  Mining.  =  long-| 
long'ways  (15ng'wazO,  adv. 
Lengthwise.  [wise.  I 

long'wiee'C-wIzO.arfr.  Length-I 
long'wool',  n.  A  long-wooled 
sheep. 

long'work'  (l  6  n  g'w  0  r  k7),  n. 
Mining.  Longwall  work, 
long' wort  (-wOrt7).  Var.  of 
lungwort.  [loaning,  lane. I 
lon'lng  (lon'Yng).  Dial.  vnr.  of| 
lonk  (15nk  ).  n.  One  of  an  Eng¬ 
lish  breed  of  large  black-faced 
sheep. 

lonqnhard,  n.  [Cf.  Gael,  long- 


phort  a  harbor,  palace,  camp, 

tent.]  A  small  lodge  or  cottage. 
Obs  [land.  I 

lont.  Ohs.  or  dial.  Eng.  var.  of  | 
lontalgne,  a.  [OF.  loin(g)tain, 
fern.  - aine ,  F.  loin  tain.]  Dis¬ 
tant.  Obs. 
lonye.  *fr  lunvie. 
loo.  +  lo.  (look.  I 

loo  (ltfo).  Dial.  Eng.  var.  of| 
loo.  Var  of  lew',  n.  tf  v.,  shel¬ 
ter;  a.,  warm, 
loo,  interj.  Halloo, 
loo,  v.  t.  To  halloo  Obs. 
loo,  n.  [Y.loup.]  A  half  mask, 
to  protect  the  complexion.  Obs. 
loo,  n.  Love.  Scot. 
loob  (lflob),  n.  Tin  Mining.  & 
Clay  or  slimes  washed  from  tin 
ore  in  dressing,  b  A  pit  or  ves¬ 
sel  into  which  dross  is  delivered, 
c  pi.  Slime  containing  ore. 
Dial.  Eng. 


loo'bi-ly,  a.  Like  a  looby .  Obs. 

loo'by  doo'bY), n.;  pi.  loohiks 
(-bYz).  [Cf.  lob. ]  An  awk¬ 
ward,  clumsy  fellow  ;  a  lubber. 
lO'och  (Io'6k).  Var.  of  i.och, 
medicine  [weight,  Table. I 
lood(lod),w.  [D.]  See  loth  and| 
loode  ^  load. 
loode  sterre.  +  lodestar. 
loo'er.  Var.  of  lure,  brush, 
loof.  +  LOAF 
loof  (l<V>f).  Var.  of  luff. 
loof  (l5f).  Var.  of  lot.  See 
measure. 

loof,  adr.  Aloof.  Obs. 
loof  (lSbfb  n.  [Of  Scand.  ori¬ 
gin  ;  cf.  Icel.  Igti,  akin  to  Goth 
l  of  a.]  The  palm  of  the  hand. 
Scot.  9c  Dial.  Eng. 
loof  (l<56f ),  loo'fa  (ldo'fd).  [Ar. 

liif. ]  =  LUFFA  b  &  C. 

loof'neia,  n.  Aloofness.  Rare. 
looft.  +  loft. 


food,  foot ;  out,  oil ;  chair  ;  go  ;  sing,  igk  ;  4feen,  thin ;  nature,  verdure  (250) ;  K  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144) ;  boN  ;  yet ;  zh  =  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Guide. 

Full  explanation*  of  Abbreviations,  Signs,  etc..  Immediately  precede  the  Vocabulary. 
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6.  To  express  or  manifest  by  a  look. 

Soft  eyes  looked  love  to  eyes  which  spake  again.  Byron. 
to  look  a  gift  horse  in  the  month,  to  examine  the  mouth  of  a 
horse  which  has  been  receive*!  as  a  gift,  in  order  to  ascer¬ 
tain  his  age;  hence,  to  criticize  a  gift  that  has  been 
received.  —  to  1.  daggers,  to  look  threateningly  or  angrily 
(at).  —  to  1.  (one)  In  the  face,  to  face  or  meet  with  boldness 
or  confidence  ;  hence,  sometimes,  to  meet  for  combat. 
—  to  1.  over,  a  To  examine  ;  as,  to  look  over  an  account,  or 
look  an  account  over,  b  To  overlook  ;  to  disregard  or  to 
pardon.  Now  Bare. 

look  (ldok),  n.  1.  Act  of  looking;  a  glance;  a  sight ;  a 
view  ;  as,  to  have,  get,  take,  throw,  or  cast,  a  look. 

Threw  many  a  northward  look  to  see  his  father 
Bring  up  his  powers  ;  but  he  did  long  in  vain.  Shak. 

2.  Appearance  or  expression  of  the  countenance;  as,  a 
proud,  a  defiant,  a  mild,  look  ;  appearance  or  expression 
(as  specified);  as,  a  face  of  kindly  look;  a  fierce  look  of 
the  eyes  ;  hence,  personal  aspect  ;  as,  his  long  coat  gave 
him  the  look  of  a  clergyman  ;  —  often  in  pi. ,  as  in  to  be  in 
good  looks,  to  be  looking  well.  “  Gentle  looks.”  Shak. 

3.  Hence:  Appearance;  aspect;  as,  the  house  has  a 
gloomy  look  ;  the  alTair  has  a  bad  look. 

look  er-on',  n. ;  pi.  look  ers-on'  (-erz-).  A  spectator  ; 
one  that  looks  on,  but  has  no  agency  or  part  in  an  aff  air. 
Did  not  this  fatal  war  affront  thy  coast. 

Yet  sattest  thou  an  idle  looker-on  ?  Fairfax. 

Sy n .  —  Looker-on,  spectator,  beholder,  observer.  Look¬ 
er-on  frequently  suggests  greater  detachment  or  more 
casual  observation  than  spectator,  which  often  implies 
presence  at  a  spectacle  for  the  purpose  of  seeing  it.  Be¬ 
holder  is  now  chiefly  poetical  or  elevated  ;  observer  im¬ 
plies  close  and  directed  attention.  See  gaze,  see. 
looking,  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  of  look.  Esp.:  p.  a.  Having  a 
certain  look  or  appearance;  as,  good-looking ;  ill -looking. 
looking  for,  anticipation ;  expectation.  Obs.br  B.  “  A  cer¬ 
tain  fearful  looking  for  of  judgment.”  Heb.  x.  27. 

looking-glass7,  n.  A  mirror  made  of  glass  with  a  back¬ 
ing  of  some  reflecting  substance,  as  silver  or  mercury. 

There  is  none  so  homely  but  loves  a  looking-glass  South 
looking-glass  Plant-  An  Asiatic  sterculiaceous  tree 
( Her  it  t  era  liltoralis),  whose  leaves  are  silvery  beneath. 
look'out7  (ldbk'out'),  n.  1.  a  A  careful  looking  or  watch¬ 
ing  for  any  object  or  event,  b  The  place  from  which  such 
observation  is  made,  c  A  person  engaged  in  watching. 

2.  Arch.  A  short  wooden  bracket  or  cantilever  to  support 
an  overhanging  portion  of  a  roof,  or  the  like,  which  often 
conceals  it  from  view. 

3.  View  ;  outlook  ;  prospect.  Chiefly  Eng. 

4.  Object  of  care  or  concern.  Colloq. 

loom  (loom),  a.  [Orig.  uncert.]  Navi,  Moderate  ;  gen¬ 
tle  ;  —  said  of  a  wind,  now  only  of  a  gale, 
loom  (loom),  n.  [See  loon,  the  bird.]  a  A  loon,  b  An 
auk,  guillemot,  or  puffin. 

loom,  v.  i.  ;  loomed  (loomd) ;  loom'ing.  [Orig.  uncert. ; 
prob.  not  connected  with  Fries.  Idmen  to  move  slow  ly  and 
stiffly,  to  limp,  Sw.  dial,  loma  to  walk  with  slow  and  heavy 
steps.]  1.  To  rise  and  fall,  as  the  sea  or  a  vessel.  Obs. 

2.  To  appear  above  the  surface  either  of  sea  or  land,  or  to 
appear  enlarged,  or  distorted  and  indistinct,  as  a  distant 
object,  a  ship  at  sea,  or  a  mountain,  esp.  from  atmospheric 
influences  ;  as,  the  ship  looms  large  ;  the  land  looms  high. 

3.  Hence,  fig.,  to  appear  or  come  into  appearance  in  an 
exaggerated  or  an  impressively  great  form. 

On  no  occasion  does  he  [Paul]  loom  bo  high,  and  shine  so  glo¬ 
riously,  as  in  the  context.  J.  M.  Mason 

loom.  n.  An  appearance  of  exaggerated  elevation  or  size 
of  anything,  as  of  land  or  of  a  ship,  seen  in  fog  or  dark¬ 
ness  ;  also,  a  looming  shadow  or  reflection,  as  of  land  or  a 
light  on  clouds. 

loom.  n.  [ME.  lome,  AS  geldma  utensil,  implement.] 

1.  An  implement ;  a  tool.  Obs.  or  Scot.  i£*  Dial.  Eng. 

2.  An  open  vessel ;  a  receptacle.  Obs.  or  Scot. 

3.  A  frame  or  machine  for  interweaving  yarn  or  threads 
into  a  fabric,  the  operation  being 
performed  by  laying  lengthwise  a 
series  called  the  wnrp,  and  weav¬ 
ing  in  across  this  other  threads  jr;[  5 


1/ 


Working  Part6  of  a  Hand 
Loom.  1,  1  Yarn  Beam  :  2, 

2  Cloth  Beam  ;  3  Cord  with 
h  Weights  for  keeping  Warp 
\h  Threads  tight;  4.  4  Leash 
L)  Rods :  />,  5  Heddles,  sus¬ 
pended  from  Pulleys  (1*,  !*).  and  raised  and  lowered  by  Treadles 
(H,  «)  to  form  the  Shed  ;  6,  6  Reed  ;  7,  7  Temple  ;  10  Shuttle 

called  the  weft ,  woof,  or  filling.  The  warp  threads  are 
wound  on  a  yarn  beam  and  passed  through  heddles  and 
reed,  and  the  weft  is  shot  across  them  in  shuttles  and  set¬ 
tled  in  place  by  the  reed  and  batten,  and  the  finished  fab¬ 
ric  is  wound  on  a  cloth  beam. 

4.  Hence  :  The  art  or  occupation  of  weaving  ;  manufac¬ 
ture  by  the  loom. 

Heitor  when  he  sees  Andromache  overwhelmed  with  terror 
sends  her  for  consolation  to  the  loom  and  distaff.  Rambler. 

A  splendid  silk  of  foreign  loom.  Tennyson 

6  Naut.  a  That  part  of  an  oar  which  is  inboard  from  the 
rowlock,  usually  including  the  handle,  but  sometimes  ex¬ 
cluding  it.  b  That  part  of  an  oar  between  the  blade  and 
handle.  Obs. 

loom,  v.  t.  To  weave.  —  to  loom  the  web,  Weaving ,  to  mount 
the  warp  on  the  loom.  .  Orf.  E.  D. 

loom'ing.  n.  A  coming  dimly  into  view,  esp.  with  a  vague 
and  magnified  outline.  See  loom,  v.  ».,  2.  Cf.  mirage. 
loon  (loon),  n.  Also,  Obs.  or  Dial,  it*  Scot.,  lown.  [Scot. 


loun,  lown,  loon,  for  an  older  lown  ;  cf.  OD.  loen  a  stupid 
man.]  1.  A  worthless  person  ;  alout;  a  rascal  or  scamp  ; 
an  idler  ;  a  boor  or  clown  ;  a  fool  or  dolt. 

Hold  off  !  unhand  ine,  gray  beard  loon!  Coleridge 
2.  Hence  :  a  A  man  of  low  station  ;  a  fellow* ;  a  menial 
Archaic.  “  Lord  and  lown.”  Shak.  b  Chiefly  Scot.  (1) 
A  boy  ;  lad  ;  as,  loon  and  lass.  (2)  A  mistress  ;  harlot, 
loon  (loon),  n.  [For  older  Zoom,  of  Scand.  origin  ;  cf.  I  cel. 
lomr,  Dan.  &  Sw.  lom.’]  a  Any  of  several 
fish-eating  diving  birds  of  the  genus  Gavia 
(syne.  Colymbus  and  Urinator)  widely  distrib¬ 
uted  in  the  northern  part  of  the  Northern 
Hemisphere.  The  common,  or  great 
northern,  diver  or  loon  ( G.  immer), 
is  nearly  three  feet  long,  and  has 
when  adult  an  iridescent  black 
head,  white-spotted  black  back 
and  w  ings,  ana  white  under  parts. 

The  black-throated  loon  (Q.  arc - 
tica)  and  the  red-throated  (  G.  ste! la¬ 
ta)  are  allied  smaller  species,  b  A 
grebe.  Obs.  or  Local. 
loon'y,  lun'y  (loon'T),  a.  Crazy; 
daft ;  foolish.  Slang.  —  n.  ;  pi. 

-ies  (-Tz).  A  loony  person  ;  a  luna¬ 
tic.  Slang.  Loon  (Gavia  immer). 

loop  (loop),  71.  [ME.  loupe ;  orig  uncert.;  cf.  OD.  lupen  to 
lie  in  wait,  D.  luipen.’]  1.  A  small,  narrow  opening  ;  a 
loophole.  Archaic 

2  Fort.  A  crenel ;  an  embrasure.  Obs. 
loop.  n.  [Cf.  Ir.  &  Gael,  lub  loop,  noose,  fold,  thong, 
bend,  lub  to  bend,  incline.]  1.  A  fold  or  doubling  of  a 
thread,  cord,  rope,  etc.,  through  which  another  thread, 
cord,  etc.,  can  be  passed,  or  into  which  a  hook  can  be 
hooked  ;  sometimes,  a  fold  of  cord  or  ribbon  serving  as  an 
ornament,  as  on  a  uniform.  Hence,  a  ring  or  fold  forming 
a  catch,  often  one  of  metal  or  wood  ;  an  eye,  staple,  noose, 
bight,  or  the  like. 

That  the  probation  bear  no  hinge,  nor  loop 

To  hang  a  doubt  on  Shak. 

2.  A  loop-shaped  figure,  course,  bend,  or  the  like  ;  as, 
the  loop  of  the  written  letter  “  h”  ;  the  loop  of  a  river. 

3.  In  technical  use:  a  Math.  The  path  from  a  noncritical 
point  A  nearly  to  a  critical  point  B,  round  B  on  an  infini¬ 
tesimal  circle,  and  back  to  A  on  the  original  path.  A  loop 
is  supposed  to  cross  neither  itself  nor  another  loop,  b 
Physics.  The  portion  of  a  vibrating  string,  air  column, 
etc.,  between  two  nodes,  —  called  also  ventral  segment; 
also,  the  middle  point  of  such  a  portion  ;  an  antinode.  See 
node,  lllust.  c  Railroads.  A  line  turning  off  from  the  main 
line  and  returning  to  it.  d  The  part  of  a  centrifugal  rail¬ 
way  which  forms  an  upright  circle.  See  under  centrifu¬ 
gal.  e  Elec.  A  complete  electric  circuit ;  a  multiple  or 
branch  circuit ;  hence,  on  the  loop,  having  the  controller  so 
adjusted  that  the  motors  are  in  multiple  and  move  at  the 
greatest  speed.  I  Needlework.  A  stitch  in  crocheting, 
knitting,  netting,  and  tatting,  g  Mining.  A  sling  at  the 
end  of  a  hoisting  rope,  h  Harness.  A  loose-hanging  looped 
strap  serving  as  a  support.  1  A  loop  of  metal  serving  as  a 
brace,  attachment,  etc.;  as,  the  body  loop  of  a  carriage,  to 
which  the  spring  is  fixed. 

loop  of  Hen'le  (hSn'le)  (after  F.  G.  J.  Henle ,  German 
physiologist].  Anal.,  that  part  of  a  uriniferous  tubule 
which  leaves  the  cortex  of  tne  kidney  and  descends  into 
the  medullary  tissue,  then  bends  back  and  reenters  the 
cortex.  —  1.  of  regression  or  retrogression,  Astron.,  the  loop  in 
a  planet’s  apparent  path  described  about  the  time  when  its 
motion  among  the  stars  changes  from  direct  to  retrograde 
and  back  again. 

loop,  v.  t.  ;  looped  (loopt) ;  loop'ing.  1.  To  make  a  loop 
or  loops  of  or  in  ;  to  fasten  with  a  loop  or  loops  ;  — often 
with  up  ;  as,  to  loop  a  string  ;  to  loop  up  a  curtain. 

2.  To  place  within  a  loop  ;  to  make  a  loop  or  loops  on  or 
about ;  as,  to  loop  one’s  finger  with  cord. 

3.  To  provide  (a  garment  or  the  like)  with  loops. 

4.  Elec.  To  connect  (electric  conductors)  so  as  to  com¬ 
plete  a  circuit  in  a  loop. 

to  loop  in.  Elec.,  to  connect  in  circuit,  as  a  telegraph  instru¬ 
ment.  —  to  1.  the  loop,  to  traverse  a  centrifugal  railway, 
loop.  v.  i.  1.  To  make  a  loop. 

2.  To  crawl  after  the  manner  of  a  measuring  worm, 
loop  (loop),  n.  [F.  loupe  ;  cf.  G.  luppe  iron  lump.]  Iron 
Works.  A  mass  of  iron  in  a  pasty  condition  gathered  into 
a  ball  for  the  tilt  hammer  or  rolls.  —  r.  i.  To  form  a  loop, 
loop  cut.  Math.  A  section  (as  with  scissors)  from  any  in¬ 
terior  point  of  the  surface  back  to  the  same  point  (or  to  a 
point  of  the  cut)  without  crossing  itself  or  meeting  the 
boundary  of  the  surface.  See  crosscut. 
loop'er  (lobp'er),  n.  1.  One  that  loops  ;  a  device  for  form¬ 
ing  loops,  as  in  yarn,  or  for  looping  things  together,  as  a 
shuttle  in  a  double-thread  sewing  machine  or  a  bodkin. 

2.  A  measuring  worm  ;  the  larva  of  a  geometrid  moth. 
loop'hole7  (-hoB),  n.  [ loop  an  opening  -f-  hole.']  1.  Mil.  A 

small  opening,  as  in  a  wall  or  parapet,  through  wdiicli  small 
arms  or  other  weapons  may  be  discharged. 

From  Majuha  time  onwards  I  have  always  held  the  opinion  that 
loopholes  double  the  value  of  any  cover,  and  all  I  have  seen  since 
has  tended  to  confirm  me  in  this  view.  Lt.  Gen  Ian  Hamilton. 
2  A  similar  opening  in  any  wall  or  partition  for  the  ad¬ 
mission  of  light  or  air  or  to  permit  observation. 

3.  A  hole  or  aperture  that  gives  a  passage,  or  the  means  of 
escape  or  evasion  ;  —  chiefly  used  fig.  of  a  method  of  evad¬ 
ing  the  intent  of  a  statute,  contract,  or  obligation. 

loop'hole7,  v.  t.  ;  loop'holed'  (-hold7) ;  loop'hol'ing  (-hoB- 
Tng).  To  make  loopholes  in. 

looping,  p.  pr.  it-  vb.  n.  of  LOOP.  — looping  mill,  Metal.,  a 
mill,  for  rolling  rods  or  wires  not  over  M  inch  in  diameter, 
in  which  the  rods  are  looped  over  from  one  set  of  rolls  to 
another  so  as  to  be  acted  upon  by  several  rolls  at  the  same 
time:  —  called  also  Belgian  wire  mill.  —  1.  snail,  any  land 
snail  of  the  genus  Trnncatella  ;  —  so  called  because  it 
creeps  like  the  measuring  worms.  —  1.  worm.  =  looper,  2. 


looping  (looping),  n.  [See  loop  a  mass  of  iron.]  Metal. 
The  running  together  of  the  matter  of  an  ore  into  a  mass, 
when  the  ore  is  heated  only  for  calcination, 
loop  integral  Math.  An  integral  taken  over  a  loop  circuit 
as  path  of  integration. 

loop  Stitch-  Embroidery.  A  chain  stitch  fastened  at  the 
loop  end  by  a  short  stitch  ;  —  called  also  vicot  stitch. 

loop  test  Elec.  A  method  of  locating  a  fault  in  a  w  ire  or 
cable  by  connecting  both  ends  to  the  testing  point  so  as 
to  form  a  loop. 

loop'y  (loop'T),  a.  ;  loop'i-er  (-T-er) ;  loop'i-est.  1.  Hav¬ 
ing,  or  characterized  by,  loops. 

2.  Deceitful;  cunning;  sly.  Scot. 

loose  (loos),  a. ;  loos'er  (-er) ;  loos'est.  [ME.  loos,  Ions, 
laus ;  of  Scand.  orig.,  cf.  Icel.  lauss  ;  akin  to  OD.  loos ,  D. 
los,  AS.  leas  false,  deceitful,  G.  los  loose,  Dan.  &  Sw*.  los , 
Goth,  laus,  and  E.  lose,  -less.  See  lose  ;  cf.  leasing  fabe- 
hood.]  1.  Not  fastened,  secured,  or  retained  so  as  to  be 
fixed,  rigid,  firm,  or  tight ;  specif. :  a  Only  lightly  secured 
or  made  fa6t,  esp.  as  having  worked  partially  free  from  its 
attachments  ;  as,  a  loose  blade ;  a  loose  tooth ;  a  loose  bind¬ 
ing  ;  loose  lacings;  a  loose  bundle;  loose,  or  mortarless, 
masonry  ;  hence,  easily  altered  or  removed  ;  not  fast  ;  as, 
a  loose  dye  or  color,  b  Having  relative  freedom  of  move¬ 
ment  or  arrangement,  as  from  being  only  locally  restrained 
or  fixed  ;  as,  loose  ribbons  fluttering :  the  slamming  of  a 
loose  shutter  ;  a  loose  pulley  (see  below),  c  Of  clothing,  not 
tight-fitting  ;  of  the  hair,  not  braided  or  otherw  ise  secured. 

Her  hair,  nor  loose ,  nor  tied  in  formal  plat.  Shak 
d  Not  tightly  drawm  or  braced  ;  lax  or  slack  ;  as,  to  drive 
with  loose  reins  ;  a  loose  belt ;  a  loose  stay  or  sail ;  a  loose 
joint ;  hence,  of  a  person,  having  loose  joints ;  lacking 
compactness  of  build  ;  as,  a  loose  lout  of  a  man. 

2.  Free  ;  unattached  or  unrestrained  ;  —  6aid  esp.  of  things 
ordinarily  confined,  or  in  contrast  with  an  expressed  or 
understood  state  of  confinement ;  as  :  a  Free  from  bonds, 
fetters,  or  confining  limits  ;  as,  a  lion  loose  in  the  city  ;  a 
horse  loose  of  his  tether  ;  a  loose  criminal ;  a  loose  boat  (see 
below),  b  Free  from  constraint  or  obligation  ;  not  bound 
by  duty,  habit,  etc. ;  —  often  with /row  or  of. 

Now  I  stand 

Loose  of  my  vow  ;  but  who  knows  Cato’s  thoughts  ?  Addisrm. 
C  Not  assigned  to  special  use  or  service ;  subject  to  free 
disposal  ;  having  no  assigned  place  or  employment ;  as, 
a  loose  half  hour ;  loose  funds,  d  Not  brought  together  in 
a  bundle,  package,  binding,  or  the  like  ;  not  secured  in  a 
setting  or  not  joined  in  a  fixed  combination  ;  as,  loose  peb¬ 
bles  ;  coins  loose  in  the  pocket ;  loose  papers ;  the  loose 
leaves  of  a  book ;  loose  gas  fittings ;  the  loose  parts  of  a 
machine.  Hence,  disconnected  ;  detached  ;  random  ;  as, 
loose  information  ;  loose  paragraphs. 

Yario  will  spend  whole  morninge  in  running  over  loose  and 
unconnected  pages.  I.  Watts 

3.  Man.  Allowing  freedom  of  movement ;  —  said  of  a  stable 
or  the  like  ;  as,  a  loose  box,  that  is,  a  box  stall.  Brit. 

4.  Loosely  clad  or  unclad  ;  wholly  or  partly  nude.  Obs. 

5.  Composed  of  free  particles;  not  cohering;  as,  loose 
earth  or  sand  ;  loose  particles. 

6.  Not  dense,  close,  or  compact,  in  structure  or  arrange¬ 
ment  ;  having  wide  meshes  or  interstices  ;  as,  a  cloth  of 
loose  texture  ;  wood  of  loose  fiber;  loose,  or  fluffy,  wool ; 
not  in  close  order  ;  not  serried  ;  as,  a  loose  array  or  assault. 

7.  Wanting  in  restraint  or  power  of  restraint ;  lax  ;  free  ; 
open  ;  as,  a  loose  tongue  ;  loose  bowels. 

8.  Wanting  in  moral  restraint ;  incontinent ;  dissolute  ; 
as,  a  loose  life ;  a  loose  woman  ;  hence,  characterized  by 
immorality  ;  unchaste  ;  lewd  ;  as,  a  loose  epistle. 

The  loose  morality  which  he  had  learned.  Scott 

9.  Wanting  in  precision,  exactitude,  or  care ;  inaccurate 
or  indeterminate  in  construction ;  lacking  in  system  or 
logic  ;  not  strict,  close,  or  rigid  ;  as,  a  loose  style ;  loose 
reasoning  ;  a  loose  essay. 

The  comparison  employed  .  .  .  must  be  considered  rather  as  a 
loose  analogy  than  as  an  exact  scientific  explanation  Wheweli 

10.  Sports,  a  Not  according  to  rigid  rule  ;  without  special 
care  ;  as,  loose  practice,  b  In  football  and  similar  games : 
Open  ;  as,  loose  play  ;  —  opposed  to  tight.  Eng. 

loose  boat.  Whale  Fishing,  a  boat  not  attached  by  the  line 
to  a  whale. —1.  constructionist,  an  advocate  of  a  loose  or 
liberal  construction,  as  of  a  constitution,  as  a  Federalist 
or  Whig  in  early  United  States  politics. —  1. -coupled  circuit. 
Elec.  See  close-coupled  circuit. —  1.  eccentric,  Mach.,  an 
eccentric  restrained  by  either  of  two  stops,  but  otherwise 
loose  on  the  shaft.  W  hen  the  eccentric  is  turned  round 
from  one  stop  to  the  other  the  engine  is  reversed.  This  de¬ 
vice  for  reversing  steam  engines  is  now  almost  entirely 
replaced  by  a  link  motion  or  radial  gear.  —  1.  end.  a  Some¬ 
thing  unused,  unemployed,  or  disconnected  ;  an  end  ;  re¬ 
mainder;  a  disregarded  part,  b  Hence,  the  state  of  being 
ready  to  accept  a  casual  employment  or  of  being  unem¬ 
ployed.  Eng.  c  In  at  1.  ends,  in  disorder  or  confusion,  as 
from  being  unfinished.  —  1.  fish,  Whale  Fishing,  a  fish  not 
attached  to  a  boat.  See  fast  fish.  —  1.  headstock.  See  head- 
stock,  1  a.  —  1-  piece,  Patten)  Making,  a  piece  of  an  awk¬ 
wardly  shaped  or  intricate  pattern,  made  loose  so  that  it 
can  be  left  in  the  sand  when  the  bulk  of  the  pattern  is 
withdrawn  arid  afterwards  removed  in  a  different  direction 
to  avoid  breaking  the  mold.— 1.  pulley,  Mach.,  a  pulley 
that  can  turn  independently  of  the  shaft  on  which  it  is 
journaled.  See  fast  and  loose  pulleys.  —  1.  sentence,  Rhet., 
a  sentence  which  is  grammatically  complete  at  one  or  more 
points  before  its  end.  — 1.  smut,  a  smut  fungus  of  the 
genus  Us/ilaao.  See  smut.  —  1.  tongue,  Carp.,  a  feather 
fixed  in  the  edge  of  aboard.  See  feather,  w.,  8  b-  —  1  wall 
Veter.  =  seedy  toe.  —  1.  work,  an  old  style  of  embroidery 
in  which  some  parts,  as  leaves,  are  left  free  to  move. 

loose,  adv.  Loosely  ;  not  so  as  unduly  to  bind  or  constrain 
or  seriously  affect ;  —  esp.,  in  to  alt  (formerly  to  hold,  hang) 
loose:  as,  his  crimes  sit  loose  on  his  conscience. 

loose  (loos),  v.  t.  ;  loosed  (loost)  ;  loos'ing  (looa'Tng). 
[From  loose,  a.]  1.  To  make  loose  ;  to  unbind,  untie, 

unfasten,  undo,  unpack,  etc. ;  as,  to  loose  a  knot,  a  door,  a 
package,  the  hair. 

Canst  thou  .  .  .  loose  the  bands  of  Orion  ?  Job  xxxviii  31 


look'down',  n.  The  moonfish 
(Selene  vomer). 

looked  (ldbkt ;  ldt>k'5d),  a. 
Looking  ;  as,  lean-/ooA-’rf.  Obs. 
ook'er.  n.  One  who  looks  ; 
specif.,  Obs.  or  Local,  Eng.,  a 
keeper  or  steward,  ns  a  herds¬ 
man,  (formerl}*)  a  guardian  of 
children,  etc. 

ook'-ln/,  n.  j7ooA-,n.  -f  in,  ndv.] 
\  prospector  success.  Slang. 

looking-glass  bush.  Thekaramu. 
looking-glass  carp.  A  mirror 
carp.  See  carp,  n.,  1. 


looking-glass  tree.  =  looking- 
olass  plant. 

lookt  (l<56kt).  Obs.,  poetic,  or 
ref.  up.  pret.  A  p.  p.  of  look. 
loo'kum  (loo'ktim),  n.  A  pent¬ 
house  or  similar  shelter  for  a 
hoisting  wheel  and  its  tackle. 

loom.  +  LOAM, 
loomb.  +  LAMB. 

loomd.  Loomed.  Ref.  Sp. 
loom'er,  ».  One  who  prepares 
warp  for  the  loom, 
loom'er-y.  n.  [From  loom  a 

loon. ]  A  breeding  place  of 


guillemots  or  other  sea  birds. 
Local  Eng. 

Lo-o'mim  (lfi-fi'mtm).  D.  Bib 
loom  mounting.  The  series  of 
operations  that  yarn  passes 
through  from  the  spinning 
frame  to  the  loom,  as  warping, 
sizing,  beaming,  etc. 
loon.  +  LOAN. 

loon.  v.  [Cf.  land.]  A  land,  or 
strip  of  ground.  Dial.  Eng. 
loon'er-y,  n.  I  From  l6t  loon.] 
Roguery.  Obs. 

loon'er-y.  n.  [From  2d  loon.] 


A  breeding  place  of  loons, 
loon'ey.  Var.  of  loony. 
loon'gee,  -ghee,  -ghie,  -gi.  Vars 

of  lung i. 

loon'-slatt7,  n.  The  Scottish 
mark  (in  17th  c.  equiv.  to  13|d.), 
the  proverbial  fee  of  the  hang¬ 
man.  Obs.  Slang.  Oxf.  E.  JJ. 
loop.  Var.  of  i.orp,  v. 
loop,  n.  A  length  or  panel  of 
paling  in _a  fence.  Dial.  Eng. 
looped  (loopt),  a.  Having  loop¬ 
holes.  Obs.  or  R. 
loop'ful,  n.  The  amount  held 


in  a  loop,  esp.  of  platinum  wire, 
loop'le.  Vor.  of  loopy. 
loop  knot.  See  2d  knot,  n..  1. 
loop'let,  n.  See  -let. 
loop'light',  n.  A  small  narrow 
opening  in  a  wall,  esp.  one  to 
admit  light.  Rare. 
loop  line.  =  loop,  n.,  3  c. 
loop  peg.  A  double  plug  to  put  a 
telegraph  instrument  in  circuit, 
loopt.  Looped.  Ref'.  Sj>. 
loop  winding  =  lap  win  ding. 
loop  window.  Arch.  A  window 
resembling  a  loophole. 


loop'work',  n.  Work  made  of 

loops  or  looped  stitches, 
loop  yarn.  A  yarn  "ii  which 
loops  and  curls  are  formed.  It 
is  used  largely  in  fancy  fabrics, 
esp.  in  makinjg  a  curly  surface, 
loot  (l(5or),n.  Footrot  Dial. Eng 
loord.  +  lour  i>. 
loore.  *f  lore. 

loors  (ldhrz),  n.  Mining.  Refuse 
sludge  from  washing  tin  ores, 
loo'ry.  Var  of  lory. 

loos  LOSE,  LOSS. 

loose.  Ob6.  or  dial.  var.  of  lose. 


ale,  senate,  care,  Jim,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofa  ;  eve,  6vent,  €nd,  recent,  maker;  Ice,  Ill;  old,  6bey,  orb,  5dd,  s&ft,  connect ;  use,  unite,  urn,  Up,  circtis,  menii; 

1!  Foreign  Word.  f  Obsolete  Variunt  of.  -f  combined  with.  =  equals. 


LOOSE 
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LORD 


2.  To  let  or  set  loose  ;  to  remove  the  bonds  of;  to  free 
from  restraint ;  to  release  ;  a6,  to  loose  a  horse  in  a  field. 

The  captive  exile  hasteneth  that  lie  may  he  loosed.  Is.  li.  14. 
3  To  release  from  anything  obligatory  or  burdensome;  to 
disengage;  hence,  to  absolve  ;  remit. 

Art  thou  loosed  Iron*  a  wife  ?  seek  not  a  wife.  1  Cor.  vii.  27 
Whatsoever  thou  sh&lt  Loose  on  earth  shall  be  loosed  in  heaven 

Matt.  xvi.  ly. 

4-  To  cast  loose  ;  to  let  go  ;  to  detach  ;  to  cast  off  ;  as,  to 
loose  a  sail ;  to  loose  a  boat  from  its  moorings.  Chiefly 
Naut.  Hence,  Obs.,  to  loose  the  anchor,  to  weigh  anchor. 

6-  To  discharge  (an  arrow,  a  gun)  ;  hence,  to  send  forth 
as  a  missile  ;  as,  Jove  loosed  his  thunderbolts. 

6-  To  relax  ;  loosen  ;  slacken  ;  to  make  less  rigid,  tight, 
or  strict.  “  The  joints  of  his  loins  were  loosed  ’’  Dan.  v.  f>! 

7.  To  make  or  render  loose  or  dissolvent ;  to  break  up  the 
firmness  or  coherence  of  ;  as,  to  loose  the  sod  with  a  plow. 

8  To  violate  (peace,  a  vow).  Obs. 

9  To  solve  ;  interpret.  Obs.  Spenser. 

10.  To  free  or  obtain  by  payment  of  a  fee  or  price.  Scot. 

11.  Scots  Laic.  To  discharge  or  withdraw  (an  arrestment), 
loose  (loos),  u.  t.  1.  To  become  loose  ;  to  loosen. 

2  To  weigh  anchor  ;  to  set  sail. 

3.  To  discharge  an  arrow,  gun,  etc.  ;  to  shoot. 

4.  To  give  absolution  ;  —  alluding  to  M  itt.  xvi.  10.  Rare. 
loose,  n.  1.  Archery.  The  release  of  the  arrow.  See  arrow 

RELEASE. 

2.  Conclusion;  outcome;  issue;  end  ;  — often  in  phrase 
in,  or  at,  the  loose ,  at  the  last  moment.  Obs. 

3  Looseness;  laxity;  esp. ,  freedom  from  or  abandonment 
of  moral  restraint.  Obs.  or  R. 

4  Liberation;  release;  a  freeing  ;  also,  of  horses,  a  free 
course  ;  free  rein.  Obs. 

loose'-bod  led.  a.  1.  Loosely  fitted  in  the  body,  as  a  gown. 

2.  Morally  loose.  Obs. 

loose'-jointed,  a.  Having  joints  apparently  not  closely 
articulated^  hence,  capable  of  unusually  free  movements, 
loosely  (loos'll),  adv.  In  a  loose  manner  ;  without  firm¬ 
ness,  fixity,  cohesion,  etc.  ;  without  strictness,  care,  or 
exactitude  ;  without  restraint,  esp.  moral  restraint ;  laxly  ; 
freely  ;  slackly  ;  negligently. 

loos'on  (loos'll),  v.  t.  ;  loos'ened  (-’nd) ;  loos'en-ing.  [See 
loose,  v.  /.]  1.  To  set  or  let  loose  ;  to  free  ;  release. 

It  loosens  his  nands,  and  assists  his  understanding.  Dry  den. 
2  To  make  loose  or  looser ;  to  free  from  binding,  tightness, 
tension,  firmness,  or  fixedness  ;  to  make  less  dense  or  com¬ 
pact  ;  as,  to  loosen  a  string  or  a  knot. 

After  a  year’s  rooting,  then  shaking  doth  the  tree  good  by 
loosening  of  the  earth.  Bacon. 

3.  To  remove  costiveness  from  ;  to  relax  (the  bowels). 

4.  To  permit  to  become  less  strict ;  as,  to  loosen  discipline, 
loos'en  v.  i.  To  become  loose,  or  looser, 
loosestrife  (loos'strif'),  n.  [ loose ,  V.  -f -strife  ;  as  a  trans. 

of  the  L.  name  Lyshnachia.  See  Lysimachia.]  a  Any 
primulaceous  plant  of  the  genus  Lysimachia ,  esp.  L.  vul-  j 
garis.  See  Lysimachia.  b  Any  plant  of  the  genus  Lythrum,  ! 
esp.  L.  salicaria ,  the  purple  loosestrife  (which  see), 
loose'-tongued  (-tungd' ;  87),  a.  Free  or  inconsiderate 
of  speech  ;  given  to  free  talk  ;  not  close-mouthed, 
loot  (loot),  n.  [Hind,  lut,  prob.  fr.  Skr.  lotra,  /Optra,  booty, 
Ivp  to  break,  spoil.]  Plunder;  booty;  spoils;  esp.,  the 
booty  taken  in  war,  or  the  gains  of  corrupt  officials. 

The  belts  of  them  all  simply  bulge  with  loot.  Kipling. 
Syn.  —  See  booty. 

loot,  v.  t.  it*  i.  ;  loot'ed  ;  loot'ing.  To  plunder  or  sack  (a 
conquered  city  or  the  like)  ;  to  rob,  esp.  by  corruption  ; 
as,  to  loot  the  treasury  ;  also,  to  carry  off  as  loot. 

Looting  parties  .  .  .  ransacking  the  houses.  L.  Ohphant. 
lop(15p),w.  [Perh.  imitative.]  Naut.  A  choppy  condition 
of  the  sea.  —  v,  i.  To  become  loppy. 

lop  (15p),  v.  t.  ;  lopped  (15pt)  ;  lop'ping.  [Orig.  uncert.  ;  | 
cf.  G.  dial,  hip  pen,  lubben ,  to  cut,  geld,  OD.  liippen ,  D. 
lubber i,  also  Icel.  hleypa  to  cut  off  (bark  of  trees),  prop,  to  ! 
cause  to  leap.]  1.  To  hew  or  cut  branches,  twigs,  or  dead 
or  superfluous  parts,  from  (a  tree,  vine,  etc.);  to  trim; 
to  shorten  by  cutting  ;  hence,  to  cut  off  the  head  or  limbs 
of  (a  person). 

2.  To  cut  off,  or  remove,  as  superfluous  parts  ;  as,  to  lop 
twigs  from  a  tree  ;  to  cut  off  (the  head  or  limbs,  of  a  person). 
Expunge  the  whole,  or  lop  the  excrescent  parts.  Pope. 
lop.  v.  i.  To  perform  the  act  of  lopping,  or  trimming, 
lop,  n.  1.  A  part  or  parts  of  a  tree,  etc.,  lopped  off  ;  esp., 
parts  not  measured  for  timber  ;  trimmings. 

2.  The  lopping  of  a  tree  ;  a  lopped  tree  or  branch.  Obs. 
lop,  v.  i.  [Cf.  1st  lap,  or  lob.]  1.  To  hang  downward; 
to  be  pendent ;  to  droop ;  hence,  to  flop  or  sway  about 
loosely  or  limply. 

Thesefiora  .  .  .  could  only  lop  about  in  her  saddle  Cent.  Mag. 

2.  To  move  or  act  lazily  or  slouchily. 

3.  To  bound  ;  to  go  with  short  leaps. 

lop,  v.  t.  To  let  hang  down  ;  to  droop,  as  the  ears. 

lop,  a.  Hanging  down  ;  pendent ;  as,  lop  ears. 

lope  (lop),  v.  i.  ;  loped  (lopt)  ;  lop'ing  (lop'Tng).  [Prob. 


of  Scand.  origin;  cf.  Icel.  hlaupa.  See  leap.]  1.  To 
leap  ;  to  dance.  Obs.  or  Dial.  Eny. 

2.  To  go  or  move  with  a  lope  ;  as,  a  loping  pony. 

I  here,  a  coyote  skulked  lrom  cover  to  lope  awuy  tne  next  in- 
stunt.  ^  Scribner's  Mag. 

lope  (lop),  v.  t.  To  cause  (a  horse,  pony,  etc.)  to  lope, 
lope,  n.  [Cf.  Icel.  hlaup.  See  lope,  il]  1.  =  leap.  Obs. 
or  Dial.  Eng. 

2.  An  easy  gait,  resembling  a  canter,  characteristic  of  the 
saddle  ponies  of  the  western  United  States. 

The  mustang  goes  rollicking  ahead,  with  the  eternal  lope ,  . 
a  mixture  of  two  or  three  gaits,  as  easy  as  the  motions  of  u  crudle. 

T.  B.  Thorpe. 

3.  Hence,  an  easy  bounding  gait  capable  of  being  sus¬ 
tained  for  a  considerable  period  ;  as,  the  lope  of  a  wolf. 

The  easy  lope  of  the  'rickshaw  coolie.  Kipling. 
lop'— eared'  (15p'erd'),  a.  Having  ears  that  droop, 
lop-eared  rabbit,  one  of  a  fancy  variety  of  rabbit  having 
very  long  and  broad  pendulous  ears, 
lop'er  (lop'er),  n.  1.  One  that  lopes  ;  esp.,  a  saddle  animal 
trained  to  the  loping  gait. 

2.  Rope  Making.  A  swivel,  at  one  end  of  a  rope  walk,  used 
in  laying  the  strands. 

Lo-pe'zl  a  (lo-pe'zT-a),  n.  [NL.,  after  J.  Lopez ,  Spanish 
botanist.]  Bot.  A  rather  large  genus  of  Mexican  and  Cen¬ 
tral  American  onagraceous  herbs  and  subshrubs,  with  alter¬ 
nate  leaves  and  small  irregular,  mostly  red,  flowers  having 
four  sepals,  four  petals,  and  two  stamens. 

Lo'pez  root  (lo'plz).  [After  Juan  Lopez  Pinheiro,  the  dis¬ 
coverer  of  an  East  African  species.  J  The  root  of  a  prickly 
East  Indian  rutaceous  climbing  shrub  ( Toddalia  aculeata ), 
formerly  valued  as  a  cure  for  diarrhea  and  as  a  tonic. 
Lo-phi'i  dae  (lo-fl'T-de),  n.pl.  [NL.;  Lophius ,  fr.  Gr.  A d<J>09 
crest  -f-  -idit.]  Zool.  A  family  of  fishes  including  in  old 
classification  all  the  Pediculati  (sometimes  also  the  toad- 
fishes),  but  now'  only  the  anglers  constituting  Lophius  and 
allied  genera.  See  angler.  —  lo'phi  id  (lo'fT-Td),  n. 
lo'phine  (lo'fln  ;  lo'fen  ;  15f'- ;  184),  n.  Also  lo'phin. 
[Prob.  fr.  Gr.  A60o>  a  tuft  or  crest  of  feathers.]  Org.  t  hem. 
A  nitrogenous  base,  C21H,flN2,  obtained  in  the  form  of 
white  crystalline  tufts  by  the  oxidation  of  amarine  and  by 
other  methods.  It  is  a  triphenyl  derivative  of  glyoxaline. 
It  phosphoresces  when  treated  with  caustic  alkali. 
Lo-phi'o  mys  (lo-fi'6-mTs),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  Ao</*ia  a  mane, 
bristly  ridge  -f-  /xv?  a 
mouse.]  Zo'dl.  A  genus 
of  peculiar  rodents  hav¬ 
ing  the  temporal  fossae 
of  the  skull  bridged  by 
plates  of  bone.  It  con¬ 
sists  of  one  species  (L. 
imhausi)  of  northeast¬ 
ern  Africa,  about  the 
size  of  a  small  rabbit  Lophiomys  imhausi. 

with  a  long  hairy  tail  and  a  crest  of  stiffened  hairs  along 
the  back.  It  is  the  only  genus  of  a  family,  Lo'phi-o-my'i-dae 
(lo'fi-6-mi'T-de),  or  subfamily,  Lophi-o-my-i'nae  (-mi-i'ne). 
lo'pho-  (lo'fo-).  A  combining  form  fr.  Gr.  A o<f)o;,  crest ,  tuft. 
Lo  pho-bran'chi-i  (-brSrj'kT-I),  n.  pi.  [NL. ;  lopho-  -j-  Gr. 
Ppj-y\ i  v  gill  ]  Zool.  An  order  of  small  teleost  fishes  hav¬ 
ing  the  gills  in  tufts  on  the  branchial  arches,  a  long  tubu¬ 
lar  snout,  and  an  armor  of  bony  plates  for  the  body.  It 
includes  the  sea  horses  and  pipefishes.  —  lo'pho-branch 
(Io'fo-br5i)k),_lo  pho-bran'chi-ate  (-brSq'kT-at),  a.  &  n. 
lo'pho-dont  (lo'f6-d5nt),  a.  [lopho-  -f-  -odont.~\  Zool.  Desig¬ 
nating  or  having  molar  teeth  with  transverse  ridges  on  the 
grinding  surface,  as  in  most  ungulates  and  rodents;  — op¬ 
posed  to  bunodont.  —  n.  An  animal  having  lophodont  teeth. 
Lo  phoph'o  ra  (16-f5f'6-rd),  n.  [NL.  ;  lopho-  -J-  Gr. 
-(fropos  bearing.]  Bot.  A  genus  of  spineless  cacti,  natives 
of  the  southwestern  United  States  and  Mexico,  having  hemi¬ 
spherical  joints  divided  into  distinct  tubercles,  and  pink 
or  whitish  flowers.  L.  williamsii  is  the  mescal  button, 
lo'pho  phore  (lo'fo-;  15f'o-for),  n.  [ lopho -  -j-  - phore .]  Zool. 
In  polyzoans,  an  organ  (usually  circular  or  horseshoe- 
shaped)  surrounding  the  mouth  and  bearing  the  tentacles. 
Similar  structures,  often  also  called  lophophores ,  exist  in 
Phoronis ,  and  in  brachiopods,  the  arms  of  the  latter  being 
prolongations  of  the  lophophore.  —  lo-phoph'o-ral  (16- 
iSf'o-rirl),  a. 

Lo  pho'tes  (lo-fo'tez),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  Ag<£u>t 6?  crested, 
fr.  Ao</>o<?  crest.]  Zool.  A  remarkable  genus  of  deep-sea 
acanthopterygian  fishes  of  elongate  compressed  form,  hav¬ 
ing  the  forehead  developed  ns  a  high  triangular  crest.  It 
is  the  type  of  a  small  family.  Lo-phot'i  dae  (lo-f5t'T-de).  — 
lo'pho^toid  (lo'fo-toid  ;  151'c-),  a.  &  n. 
lop'ping  (ISp'Tng),  7i.  A  cutting  off,  as  of  branches;  also, 
chiefly  in  pi that  which  is  cut  off  ;  trimmings. 

The  loppings  made  from  that  stock  whilst  it  stood.  Burke. 
lop'seed'  (-sed'),  n.  [Cf.  lop  to  hang.]  A  perennial  herb 
(Phryma  leptostachya) ; — so  called  from  its  spike  of 
strongly  reflexed  fruits. 

iop'sld  ed  (-sid'Sd  ;  -Id  ;  87, 151),  a.  [5th  lop  -f-  side.  Cf. 
lobsided.]  Leaning  to  one  side,  as  from  a  defect  of  struc¬ 


ture  ;  as,  a  lopsided  barn  ;  hence,  unsymmetrical  ;  un¬ 
balanced  ;  poorly  proportioned  ;  full  of  idiosyncrasies.  — 
lop  sid'ed  ly  (lop'sId'Sd-lT),  adv.  —  lop  sld'ed  ness,  n. 
lo  qua'cious  Uo-kwa'shus),  a.  [L.  luquux ,  - ucis ,  talkative, 
fr.  loqui  to  speak  ;  cf.  Gr.  bounce iv  to  rattle,  shriek,  shout.] 
Given  to  talking  ;  talkative  ;  garrulous  ;  chattering. 

Loquacious,  brawling,  ever  in  the  wrong.  Dryden. 
Syn.  —  Garrulous,  voluble.  See  talkative. 

—  lo  qua  cious  ly,  ad v.  —  lo-qua'clous-ness,  n. 
lo-quac'i-ty  (16-kwSs'T-tT),  n.  [L.  loquaciias:  cf.  F.  lo- 
quacite.]  The  habit  of  talking  excessively  ;  garrulity. 

1  oo  great  loquacity  und  too  great  taciturnity  by  fits.  Arbuthnot. 
lo'quat  (lo'kwCt ;  -kw5t),  n.  [Chin,  (of  Canton)  lo  kuut 
the  medlar.]  a  A  Japanese  evergreen  malaceous  tree 
(Eriobotrya  japonica )  with  large  oblong  leaves  and  fra¬ 
grant  white  fiowers.  It  is  often  cultivated  for  ornament 
in  mild  climates,  b  The  edible  fruit  of  this  tree,  resem¬ 
bling  a  small  yellow  pear.  It  is  extensively  used  in  Japan 
for  preserves  and  confections. 

lo'quence  (lo'kweus),  lo'quen  cy  (-kwen-st),  n.  [L.  lo- 
quentia,  fr.  loqui  to  speak.]  Speech;  discourse.  Rare. 
“  Beheld  Nural-Din  and  heard  his  loquence.”  R.  F.  Burton. 
lo'quent  (lo'kwent),  a.  [L.  loquens ,  - enlis ,  p.  pr.]  Given 
to,  or  apt  in,  speech ;  speaking.  R.  —  lo'quent-ly,  adv.  R. 
lo'ral  (lo'ral ;  201),  a.  Zool.  Of  or  pert,  to  the  lore.  —  n. 
A  loral  plate. 

loral  pit,  a  pit,  of  unknown  function,  in  the  loral  region  of 
certain  venomous  snakes,  as  the  Crotalidae.  —  1.  plate,  in 
snakes  and  lizards,  a  plate  in  the  loral  region,  in  front  of 
and  below  the  preocular,  when  this  is  present. 
Lo'ran-tha'ce-aB  (lo'i-an-tha'se-e),  n.  pi.  [NL.  See  Lo- 
fi  anthus.]  Bot.  A  family  of  shrubs  (order  Santalales), 
the  mistletoe  family,  comprising  about  13  genera  and  over 
500  species,  natives  chiefly  of  tropical  regions.  They  are 
fleshy,  yellowish  green  parasitic  plants  having  small  apet- 
alous  flow  ers  w  ith  a  1-celled  inferior  ovary.  The  principal 
genera  are  Loranthus,  Viscum,  and  Phoradendrun.-  lo'- 
ran  tha'ceous  (-shus),  a. 

Lo  ran'thus  (lo-rSn'thws),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  LGr.  Au>po?,  bwpor, 
thong  (fr.  L.  lorum)  -|-  - anthus .]  Bot.  A  very  large  genus 
of  parasitic  plants,  typifying  the  family  Loranthace;e,  dis¬ 
tinguished  by  the  baccate  or  drupaceous  fruit.  The  flow¬ 
ers  are  small  but  brilliantly  colored.  The  species  are 
widely  distributed  in  the  tropics  of  both  hemispheres, 
lo'rate  (lo'rat ;  201),  a.  [L.  loratus ,  fr.  loi~um  thong.] 
Bot.  Having  the  form  of  a  thong  or  strap;  ligulate. 
lor'cha  (ISr'chd),  n.  [Pg.]  Naut.  A  light  two-  or  three- 
masted  vessel  used  in  Chinese,  Siamese  and  Philippine 
w’aters,  having  the  hull  built  on  a  European  model,  and  tlie 
rigging  like  that  of  a  Chinese  junk  with  batten  lug  sails, 
lord  (16rd),  n.  [ME.  lord,  laverd,  lorerd,  AS.  hi  a  ford,  for 
hlafweard,  i.  e.,  bread  keeper;  hlaf  bread,  loaf -f-  iceard 
keeper,  guard.  See  loaf,  ward  a  guard  ;  cf.  laird,  lady.] 

1.  One  who  has  power  and  authority,  as  from  headship  or 
leadership  ;  a  master  ;  ruler  ;  governor  ;  prince  ;  one  who 
has  authority  as  from  possession  or  property  rights;  a 
proprietor  ;  as,  the  lord  of  a  mansion. 

Man  over  men 

He  made  not  /on/.  Mdton. 

2.  Any  man  of  rank  or  high  position  ;  specif.,  a  tenant  in 
chief  of  the  crown.  Cf.  baron,  1.  Now  Chiefly  Hist. 

3  a  A  titled  nobleman,  whether  peer  of  the  realm  or 
not  ;* — applied  in  England  :  (1)  by  way  of  regular  conven¬ 
tional  designation,  to  a  baron  ;  formerly,  to  a  baron  as  dis¬ 
tinguished  from  a  higher  nobleman  ;  (2)  less  formally,  to 
any  temporal  peer  from  baron  to  marquis  ;  (3)  by  courtesy, 
to  the  son  of  a  duke  or  marquis,  or  the  eldest  son  of  an  earl  ; 
(4)  by  right  or  courtesy,  to  a  bishop  ;  (5)  as  a  judicial  title, 
to  a  Scottish  Lord  of  Session  b  Specif.,  pi.  \_cap.~],  usually 
with  the ,  the  House  of  Lords  (see  under  house). 

4.  A  title  of  reference  or  address  prefixed  to  the  names  of 
the  persons  mentioned  in  3  a,  and  forming  part  of  certain 
official  titles  ;  as,  lord  advocate,  lord  chamberlain,  etc. 
Its  use  as  a  prefixed  title  is  now  as  follows  :  (1)  In  less  for¬ 
mal  use  for  “Marquis,”  “Earl,”  “Viscount,”  with  of 
omitted  when  it  occurs  in  the  full  title;  tnus,  “Earl 
Grey,”  “the  Earl  of  Derby,”  become  Lord  Grey,  Lord 
Derby.  (2)  A  baron,  whether  actual  or  by  courtesy,  has 
Lord  before  his  title  of  peerage  (surname  or  territorial); 
as,  Lord  Tennyson,  the  Christian  name,  if  mentioned,  com¬ 
ing  first;  thus,  Alfred,  Lord  Tennyson.  The  territorial 
titles  of  courtesy  given  to  judges  in  Scotland  are  treated 
in  the  same  way.  (3)  The  younger  sons  of  dukes  and  mar¬ 
quises  have  (by  courtesy)  Lord  before  their  name  and  sur¬ 
name  ;  as,  Lord  James  Alton. 

6.  A  husband.  Archaic  or  Humorous.  Gen.  xviii.  12. 

6.  Feudalism.  One  of  whom  a  fee  or  estate  is  held ;  the 
proprietor  of  feudal  land  ;  as,  the  lord  of  the  soil ;  the  lord 
of  the  manor.  See  paramount,  mesne,  manor. 

7.  [ cap.~\  a  The  Supreme  Being  ;  Jehovah.  When  Lord, 
in  the  Old  Testament,  is  printed  in  small  capitals,  it  is 
usually  equivalent  to  Jehovah,  and  might  with  more  pro¬ 
priety  be  so  rendered,  b  The  Savior  ;  .Jesus  Christ. 

8.  Astrol.  A  planet  having  controlling  powrer  or  influence. 

9.  A  humpbacked  person  ;  —  so  called  sportively.  Eng. 


loose '-klr/ tie,  n.  A  wanton.  Ii. 
loos'end.  Loosened.  Ref.  Sp. 
loos'en  er,  n.  One  that  loosens, 
looee'ness,  n.  See  -ness. 
loos'er,  n.  One  that  looses, 
loos'ing.  p.pr.  Sc  vb.  n.  of  loose. 
Esp.:  rb.  n.  Absolution;  dis¬ 
charge,  as  of  a  debt;  remission, of 
a  sin  :  specif.,  Eng.,  a  payment 
for  release  from  obligation, 
loos'lsh.  <>.  See  -iSH. 
loo'some  (lflo's«m).  Obs.  or 
dial.  var.  of  lovesome. 
looet  Loosed.  Ref.  Sp. 
loot,  LOT. 
loot.  Scot.  pret.  of  let. 
loot.  Var.  of  lute,  n.  Sc  v. 
loot  (lflftt).  Obs.  or  Scot  &dial. 
Eng.  var.  of  lout. 
loot.  n.  [Cf.  lute  in  brickmnk- 
iug.)  A  brine  ladle.  Dial.  Eng. 
loo'ta,  loo'tah  (l<3o'td)>  Vnrs. 

of  LOTA. 

loot'a-ble.  n.  See -able. 
loot'en  (liit'^n),  p.  p.  of  let. 
Scot. 

loot'er,  n.  One  who  loots, 
loothe.  t*  loath,  loathe. 
loo 'tie  (loo'tY),  n.  [Hind,  /b/7.] 
One  who  engages  in  looting' or 
marauding,  esp  as  a  member  of 
a  band  ;  —  usually  in  pi.  India. 
loo  tie-w&l'lah  (-wti'ld),  n. 
[Hind,  luti-ivdla.]  A  lootie. 
India. 


loove.  f  loof,  i  ove. 
loove.  n.  [AS.  I  (if  widow,  lit., 
what  is  left,  remainder,  sur¬ 
vivor]  A  widow.  Ohs. 
loov'er  {dial.  lrtf>v'?r).  Obs.  or 
dial.  Eng.  var.  of  louver. 
lop,  n.  [Cf.  lop  to  hang.]  A 
lone  Ohs. 

lop  (15p),  n.  [Cf.  Dan.  loppe, 
Sw.  loppa.]  A  flea  Ohs  or 
Dial.  Eng. 

lop.  r.  i.  [Cf.  iopper,  r.]  To 

curdle.  Dial.  Eng. 

lop,  n.  [Cf.  lop  to  hang  down. J 

Short  for  lop-eared  rabbit. 

lope.  +  loop. 

lope.  V  ar.  of  I.OUP,  >\ 

lope.  Obs.  or  dial.  Eng.  pret  of 

LEAP. 

lop'-ear'.u.  A  lop-eared  rabbit, 
lope'roan.  ».  Prob.,  lea  per  or 
!  runner.  Ohs. 

lope'skonce  .  n.  [H.  loopsr/ntns. 

I  Ct.  leap,  r. ;  sconce  a  fort  ]  A 
■  fortification.  Ohs 
lope  'staff  .  n.  A  pole  to  leap 
with.  Ohs. 

lope 'way  ,  n.  A  footpath  or 
bridle  path.  Dial.  Eng. 

-loph.  [Gr.  A 6</>o?  crest  ]  Zool. 
See  TRITUBERCULY. 
lop'heav  y,  a.  So  heavy  as  to 
lop,  or  droop.  Ohs. 
Lo-phi'o-don  (lfi-fT'6-d5n),  n. 
[NL  ;  Gr.  Ao</>t op,  dim.  of  Ao- 


</>Os  crest  -f  66  vv,  66->ptos, 
tooth.]  Paleon.  A  genus  of 
extinct  Eocene  perissodactyls 
believed  to  be  ancestral  to  the 
horse  and  the  tapir.  It  is  the 
type  of  a  family,  Loph  i-o-don'- 
ti  dae  (1 5  Ft-Cni  T>  n‘t  T-d  e),  in 
which  //yracotherinin  (w'hich 
see)  is  often  included, 
loph'l  o-dont  (ldf'Y-fl-dfint').  a. 
Paleori.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the 

fen  us  Lojdiiodon  or  f  a  m  i  1  y 
-ophiodontidje.  — -  n.  One  of 
the  Lophiodnntidse.  —  loph  1  o- 
don'told  (-dfin'toid),  a. 

Loph  i-o  don-toi'de-a  (lfif'Y-iV 
dOn-toi'de-d),  n.  pi.  [NL.]  Zo<d. 
Sc  Paleon.  A  superfamily  consti¬ 
tuted  by  the  living  Tapiridre 
and  the  extinct  Loph iodont ids. 
lo'phl-oid  (lfi'fY-oid),  a.  [Lo- 
plans  -f-  -aid.]  Zend.  Of  or  per¬ 
taining  to  the  Lophiidre.  —  n. 
A  lophioid  fish. 

lo'phi-os'to-mate  (-Bs'tfi-m.lt), 
a.  [Gr.  Aoduoi',  dim.  of  A6d>o<; 
crest  -f-  -stoma  -f  wx/c.]  Bot. 
Having  the  ostiolum  crested,  as 
fungi  <>f  the  genus  Lophiostoma 
lo  phi-os 'to  mous  (-in  us),  «. 
Bot.  Lophiostomate. 

Lo'phi  us  (ld'fT-us),  n.  [NL.] 
Zool.  The  typical  genus  of  an¬ 
gler  fishes. 

loph'o-cer'cal  (lfff'fi-sflr'ktflLa. 


r In ‘ho-  -f  cereal. ]  Protocercal. 
Lo'pho-come  (1  fi'f  fi-k  o  in),  n. 
One  of  the  Lophocomi. 
Lo-phoc'o-mi  (lf»-f5k'6-niT),  n. 
pi.  [XL.:  lo/din-  -f  Gr  K OpTf 
hair.]  Anthrojtol.  See  hair,  2. 
lo-phoph'o-rine  (lfi-fOf'fi-rYn  ; 
-ren  ;  1K4),  w.  Also-rin.  Chew.  A 
poisonous  alkaloid,  C1.sHj7O.1N, 
obtained  in  an  oily  state  from 
Lophcqdiora  lewinit. 
Lo-phoph'o-rus  (-rus),  n.  [NL. 
See  lophophore. )  Zool.  The 
genus  consisting  of  the  monals 
or  Impevan  pheasants.  It  is  the 
type  of  a  subfamily,  Lo-phoph  - 
o-rl'nae  (-ri'ne),  wnich  includes 
also  the  tragopans  and  pukras 
pheasants. 

lo  phonh  y-to'sis  (-Y-to'sYs).  n. 
[XL. :  In  dm-  -+-  phytosis .]  Veter. 
Comb  d isease. 

Lo  phop'o-da  (lo-fBp'6-d«),  n. 
jd.  [NL.  ;  lopho-  4  -pod  a.] 
Zohl.  =  P11  vlaitol.f.m  ata. 
Lo-phor'nis  (1  fi-f  6  r'n  Ys),  n. 
[NL.  ;  lo/dio-  -1-  Gr.  opv t?  bird.] 
Zohl.  The  genus  of  humming 
birds  consisting  of  the  coquettes. 
Lo-phor'tyx  OtYks),  n.  [NL.  ; 
lopho-  4  Gr.  op?v£  quail.]  Zool. 
See  HELMET  QUAIL, 
lo-phos'te-on  ( lfi-ffis'tf'-Cn),  n. ; 
pi.  L.-tea  (-d),E.  -TEONS(-Onz). 


[NL.  ;  lopho-  4-  Gr.  oareov  a 
bone.)  Zool.  The  keel-bearing 

fiart  of  a  bird's  sternum, 
o  phot'ri-chous  ( lo-fCt'rY-kws), 
a.  [lopho-  +  Gr.  Tp<.\6s, 

hair.]  Biol.  Flagellate,  as  cer¬ 
tain  microorganisms. 

Lo-phu'ra  (Ifi-fn'rd),  n.  [NL.  ; 
lopho-  4  Gr.  ovpa  tail.]  Zohl. 
A  genus  of  pheasants  consisting 
of  the  firehacks 
lop'lol'ly.  Var.  of  loblolly. 
lop'pard  (lCp'drd),  v.  [2d  lop 
-Jf-ard.)  A  pollard.  B.  [LOP. I 
loppe.  Ohs.  or  dial.  Eng  var.  of  | 
loppe,  n.  [AS.]  A  spider.  Ohs. 
lop'per.  n.  One  who  lops 
lop'per.  r.  i.  Sc  t.  [Cf  Icel. 
h rmi)ni  to  run.  hleypa  to  curdle, 
prop,  to  cause  to  leap  or  run.] 
Of  milk,  to  curdle;  clabber. 
Dial.  Eng.  Sf  U.  S.  [ScoM 
lop'per,  a  Curdled.  Ohs.  or[ 
lop'per,  n.  [From  loppek,  r.l 
Curdled  milk  ;  a  clot,  as  01 
blood  :  also,  slush.  Ohs.  or  Scot. 
loppestere  4*  lobster. 
lop'pet  (lBp'Yt),  r.  1.  [Dial. 
lappet  to  run  in  none-sided  wav: 
ct.  lop  to  hung  down.]  To  walk 
or  run  clumsily  ;  also,  to  lounge 
or  loll.  Dial.  Eng. 
lop'py  (Ifip'Y),  a.  [From  1st 
lop.]  Of  the  sea,  choppy. 


lop'pv.o.  Hanging  loose  ;  limp, 
lopred.  +  loppehed. 
lop'star.  lop'ster.  +  lobster. 
lopt.  Obs.,  poetic,  or  ref.  sp. 
pret.  Sc  p.  p.  of  LOP. 
lopwebbe.  n.  [Jo/tpe  spider  4- 
weh.]  a  spider’s  web.  Ohs 
lopyn,  n.  [F.  tophi. J  A  morsel. 

loq.  Ahbr.  Loquitur. 

loquel.  n.  [L.  toque  l  a.)  A 
speech.  Ohs 

II  Jo'qui-tur  (lhk'wY-tfir),  r.  t. 
[L.l  He  (she)  speaks,  (lord.  I 

lor.  Scot.  &  dial.  Eng.  var.  of  | 
Lor.  Ahbr  Lorenzo. 

||  lo'ra  (lo'ra).  n.  [NL.]  Zool. 
=  LORl’M  or  LORE, 
lo'rain,  n  [OF.  lorain.  Cf. 
lorimer.]  A  bridle  strap  Obs. 
lor'an-dite  ( lfir'dn-dTt).  w.  Min. 
A  cochineal-red  monoclinic  min¬ 
eral,  a  sulpharsenide  of  thalli¬ 
um,  TlAsS->. 

lorane.  n.  I.aurel  Obs.  Scot. 
lo'ranth  (15'rHnth  ;  2<>1 ). »/ .  [See 
Loranthus.]  Any  plant  ol  the 
family  Lornnthacese- 
lo-ran'thad,  n.  =  loranth.  R. 
Lor-brul'grud  (IBr-hrOl'grhd), 
n.  In  Swift  a  "  Gulliver's  Trav¬ 
els,"  metropolis  of  Brobding- 
nag.  It  is  humorously  said  to 
mean  *•  Pride  of  the  I’niverse.” 
lorch'er.  +  lurcher. 


food,  foot ;  out,  oil ;  chair  ;  jjo  ;  sing;,  igk  ;  4ben,  thin  ;  nature,  verdure  (250) ;  K  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144) ;  boN  ;  yet ;  zli  =  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Guide. 

Full  explunatiuns  of  AbbrevlAtions,  Mgn«,  etc.,  Immediately  precede  the  \ocabulary. 


LORD 
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LORINER 


Lord  Blcorned,  Alexander  the  Great  as  Jupiter  Ammon  ;  — 
from  the  two  horns  decorating  Jiis  head  on_certain  ancient 
coins.  — L.  Brough'am’s  Act  (broo'tzmz;  broomz),  Eng.,  an 
act  (13  &  14  Viet.  c.  21,  1850)  abolishing  the  effect  which 
repeal  of  a  subsequent  statute  has  at  common  law  of  re¬ 
viving  a  previous  statute,  and  providing  for  abbreviation 
of  the  language  of  statutes.  —  L.  Camp'bell’s  Act  (kSin'elz  ; 
-b£lz),  Eng.,  an  act  (6  &  7  Viet.  c.  96,  1843)  making  any  per¬ 
son  who  maliciously  publishes  a  defamatory  libel  liable  to 
punishment  by  fine  or  imprisonment,  or  both.  — L.  Chief 
Justice  of  England,  or ,  formerly ,  of  the  King’s  Bench,  in  Eng¬ 
land,  the  presiding  judge  of  the  King’s  Bench,  now  of  the 
King’s  Bench  Division  of  the  High  Court  of  Justice.  He  is 
also  a  judge  of  the  Court  of  Appeals.  The  Lord  High  Chan¬ 
cellor  is  the  only  higher  judicial  dignitary.— L.  Chief  Justice 
of  the  Common  Pleas,  the  judge  who  (formerly)  presided 
over  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas.  Eng.  —  L.  Clerk  Regis¬ 
ter,  or  Clerk  Register,  in  Scotland,  an  officer  of  state  who 
has  custody  of  the  archives.  —  L.  Commissioner  of  Admiralty, 
one  of  the  Lords  Commissioners  who  discharge  the  duties 
of  Lord  High  Admiral.  These  are  the  First  Lord  of  the  Ad¬ 
miralty,  who  is  a  member  of  Parliament  and  usually  a  cabi¬ 
net  minister  ;  the  Senior  and  Second  Naval  Lords  ;  the  Third 
Naval  Lord  and  Controller;  the  Junior  Naval  Lord;  and  the 
Civil  Lord.  —  L.  Commissioner  of  the  Great  Seal,  Eng.  Hist.. 
one  of  the  Lords  Commissioners  who  at  times  executed 
the  office  of  Lord  High  Chancellor  or  Lord  Keeper.— 
L.  Commissioner  of  the  Treasury,  one  of  the  Lords  Commis¬ 
sioners  who  discharge  the  duties  of  Lord  High  Treas¬ 
urer.  The  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury  is  usually  a  cabinet 
minister.  —  L.  Cran'worth’s  Act  (krSn'wwrths),  Eng.,  an 
act  (23  &  24  Viet.  c.  145,  1860)  giving  additional  powers 
to  mortgagees  and  trustees.  —  L.  Den'man’s  Act  (d&n'mdnz). 
Eng.,  an  act  (6  &  7  Viet.  c.  85, 1843)  abolishing  the  witnesses’ 
incapacity  arising  from  interest  in  crime.  —  L.  Deputy  of  Ire¬ 
land.  =  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland.  —  L.  El'len-bor'ough’s 
Act  (61'en-bur'oz),  Eng.,  an  act  (43  Geo.  III.  c.  58, 1803)  reg¬ 
ulating  offenses  against  the  person.  —  L.  Great  Chamberlain 
of  England,  a  great  officer  of  state,  whose  duties,  originally 
financial,  are  now  of  grand  sergeanty .  Among  other  duties, 
he  waits  upon  and  attires  the  sovereign  for  coronation. 
The  office  is  inherited  from  the  De Veres  and  Berties  by 
the  families  of  Cholmondeley  and  Willoughby  d’Eresby. 

—  L.  Gren'vffle’a  Act  (grSn'vIlz).  Eng.,  an  act  (10  Geo.  111. 
c.  50,  1770)  restricting  exemptions  from  action  due  to 
parliamentary  privileges.  —  L.  Hard'wicke’s  Act  (hard'wTks; 
har'dTks),  Eng.,  an  act  (26  Geo.  II.  c.  33,  1751)  regulating 
marriage  contracts  and  disabilities.  —  L.  High  Admiral,  a 
great  officer  of  state  formerly  at  the  head  of  the  naval 
administration  of  Great  Britain.  His  duties  are  now  per¬ 
formed  by  the  Lords  Commissioners  of  the  Admiralty  and 
the  High  Court  of  Admiralty.  —  L.  High  Almoner  of  England, 
an  ecclesiastical  officer  of  the  royal  household  in  Great 
Britain,  who  distributes  deodands  and  forfeited  goods  of 
a  felo-de-se  as  alms.  —  L.  High  Chancellor  of  Great  Britain,  or 
Lord  High  Chancellor.  =  Lord  Chancellor.  —  L.  High  Com¬ 
missioner,  the  commissioner  who  represents  the  crown  at 
the  General  Assembly  of  the  Church  of  Scotland.—  L. 
High  Constable,  a  great  officer  of  state  in  England,  now  ap¬ 
pointed  only  to  serve  at  rare  occasions,  esp.  coronations.  — 
L.  High  Steward,  an  English  officer  of  state,  since  the  15th 
century  only  occasionally  appointed,  as  to  bear  the  crown 
at  a  coronation  or  to  serve  at  the  trial  of  a  peer  or  peeress 
for  treason  or  felony.  —  L.  High  Treasurer  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland,  formerly,  the  third  great  officer  of  the  crown.  His 
office  is  now  executed  by  five  persons  styled  the  Lords 
Commissioners  of  the  Treasury.  —  L.  in  Waiting,  one  of  the 
(eight)  personal  attendants  in  the  household  of  the  King 
of  England  or  of  the  Prince  of  Wales.  The  office  is  (Briefly 
honorary.  — L.  Justice  of  Appeal,  in  England,  one  of  the 
judges  of  the  Court  of  Appeal.  —  L.  Justice  of  Ireland,  Eng. 
Hist.,  one  of  the  English  commissioners  in  Ireland  ap¬ 
pointed  with  vice-regal  authority  in  the  early  18th  century. 

—  L.  Keeper  of  the  Great  Seal.  =  Lord  Chancellor,  1. — 
L.  Keeper  of  the  Privy  Seal.  =  Lord  Privy  Seal.  —  L.  Lieu¬ 
tenant  of  Ireland,  the  English  viceroy  in  Ireland.— L.  Lynd'- 
hurst’s  Act  (llnd'hftrsts).  See  deceased  wife's  sister  bill , 
under  deceased.  —  L.  Mayor’s  Day,  in  London,  November  9, 
on  which  day  the  Lord  Mayor  goes  in  procession  to  and 
from  Westminster,  where  the  assent  of  the  crown  to  his 
election  is  given.  —  L.  of  Appeal  in  Ordinary.  See  law  lord. 

—  L.  of  Council,  formerly  in  Scotland,  one  of  the  members 
of  the  Privy  Council,  who  discharged  judicial  business  dur¬ 
ing  the  vacation  of  Parliament. —  L.  of  Council  and  Session, 
in  Scotland,  one  of  the  judges  of  the  Court  of  Sessions. — 
L.  of  Crazy  Castle,  John  Hall  Stevenson  (1718-85),  author  of 
“  Crazy  Tales,”  whose  residence,  Shelton  Castle,  was  nick¬ 
named  Crazy  Castle.  —  1.  of  erection,  Scots  Laic,  the  lord  or 
superior  of  a  temporal  lordship  created  by  secularization 
(at  the  time  of  the  Reformation)  of  an  ecclesiastical  bene¬ 
fice.  —  L.  of  hosts,  Jehovah  as  supreme  over  all,  including 
the  hosts  of  heaven  ;  —  a  title  often  used  in  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment.  —  L.  of  Misrule,  the  master  of  revels,  as  at  Christmas ; 

—  in  Scotland  called  the  Abbot  of  Unreason.  Ohs.  or  Hist. 

—  L.  of  Regality,  Scot.  Hist.,  one  to  whom  the  king  granted 
rights  of  regalities.  See  regality.  —  L.  of  Session.  =  Lord 
of  Council  and  Session.  —  L.  of  the  Admiralty.  =  Lord  Com¬ 
missioner  of  Admiralty.  —  L.  of  the  Articles,  Scot.  Hist. ,  one 
of  a  standing  committee  of  Parliament  to  whom  was  in¬ 
trusted  the  drafting  and  preparation  of  the  acts,  or  bills 
for  laws.  —1.  of  the  ascendant.  See  ascendant,  n.,  1.  — L.  of 
the  Bedchamber.  Eng.  a  A  lord  in  waiting  ;  — formerly  so 
called  under  a  male  sovereign,  b  One  of  two  lords  so 
called  in  the  household  of  the  Prince  of  Wales.  —  L.  of  the 
Congregation,  Scot.  Hist.,  one  of  the  nobles  and  prominent 
men  who  subscribed  to  the  National  Covenant.  —  L.  of  the 
Isles,  a  title  assumed  by  various  Scottish  chieftains,  esp. 
by  John  Macdonald  of  Isla,  a  ruler  of  the  Hebrides  in  the 
14th  century^  and  by  his  son  Donald,  his  grandson  Alex¬ 
ander,  and  his  great-grandson  John,  the  fourth  and  last. 


The  title  is  now  one  of  the  titles  of  the  Prince  of  Wales. 
—  Lord  of  the  Treasury.  =  Lord  Commissioner  of  the  Treas¬ 
ury.  —  L.  Ordinary  on  the  Bills.  See  Bill  Chamber.  —  1.  para¬ 
mount,  a  lord  superior  or  overlord;  specif.,  the  supreme  lord 
of  alee,  himself  having  no  overlora,  as  the  king  in  Eng¬ 
land.— L.  President  of  the  Council,  in  England,  the  presiding 
member  of  the  Privy  Council,  a  member  of  Parliament 
and  usually  a  cabinet  minister.  The  office  is  largely  one 
of  dignity.  —  L.  Privy  Seal,  an  English  officer  of  state,  usu¬ 
ally  a  cabinet  minister,  whose  regular  duty  is  to  affix  the 
privy  seal  to  patents.  —  L.  St.  Leon'ard’s  Acts  (Sant  ISn'ardz), 
Eng.,  acts  (22  &  23  Viet.  c.  35,  and  23  &  24  Viet.  c.  38,  1840) 
relieving  trustees,  amending  property  laws,  etc.  — lords- 
and-ladies.  a  The  cuckoopint.  b  The  harlequin  duck.  Lo¬ 
cal,  U.  S.  — lord  spiritual,  one  of  the  ecclesiastics  (bishops 
and  archbishops)  who  have  seats  in  the  House  of  Lords. 
Before  the  Reformation  mitered  abbots  were  so  classed. 
See  peer.  —  L.  Steward  of  the  Household,  the  highest  officer 
of  the  royal  household  of  England,  a  peer,  privy  councilor, 
and  minister.  He  presides  at  the  Board  of  Green  Cloth 
(see  Green  Cloth),  and  has  charge  of  the  hall,  kitchen, 
pantry,  ewery,  cellars,  and  almonry ;  but  his  duties  are 
usually  discharged  by  the  Master  of  the  Household.  For¬ 
merly  he  presided  over  the  Palace  Court,  the  Lord  Stew¬ 
ard's  Court,  and  the  Court  of  Marslialsea.  —  1.  temporal,  one 
of  the  peers  (other  than  ecclesiastics)  who  have  the  right 
to  sit  in  the  English  Parliament,  including  the  peers  of 
England,  sixteen  representative  peers  of  Scotland,  and 
twenty-eight  representatives  of  the  Irish  peerage.  See 
peer.  —  L.  Ten'ter-den’8  Act  (tgn'ter-denz),^;<^.xan  act  {Geo. 
IV.  c.  14,  1828)  requiring  certain  promises  validating  obli¬ 
gations  to  be  in  writing.  —  L.  Warden  (of  the  Cinque  Ports), 
the  highest  officer  of  the  Cinque  Ports,  having  jurisdic¬ 
tion  as  admiral  of  the  ports,  and  as  governor  of  Dover 
Castle.  —  The  Lords’  Act,  Eng., .an  act  (32  Geo.  II.  c.  28, 1759) 
relieving  insolvents  from  imprisonment.  —  The  Lord’s 
Anointed,  Christ  or  the  Messiah  ;  also,  a  Jewish  or  other 
king  by  “  divine  right.”  1  Sam.  xxvi.  9.  —  The  Lord’s  Day, 
Sunday  ;  the  Christian  Sabbath,  on  which  Christ  rose  from 
the  dead.  — The  Lord’s  Prayer,  the  prayer  which  Christ 
taught  his  disciples.  Matt.  vi.  9-13.  —  The  Lord’s  Supper,  a 
The  supper  partaken  of  by  Jesus  the  night  before  ins  cru¬ 
cifixion.  b  The  sacrament  of  the  Eucharist;  the  Holy 
Communion.  —  The  Lord’s  Table,  a  The  altar  or  table  from 
which  the  sacrament  is  dispensed,  b  The  sacrament  itself, 
lord  (16rd),  v.  i.  ;  lord'ed  ;  lord'ing.  To  play  the  lord; 
to  domineer ;  to  rule  with  arbitrary  or  despotic  sway  ;  — 
sometimes  with  over  ;  and  sometimes  with  it. 

I  see  them  lording  it  in  London  streets.  Shak. 

And  lorded  over  them  whom  now  they  serve.  Milton. 
lord,  v.  t.  Rare.  1.  To  rule  or  preside  over  as  a  lord. 

2.  To  invest  with  the  dignity,  power,  etc.,  of  a  lord. 

Lord  Baltimore.  All  artificial  fly  for  bass  fishing,  so  called 
on  account  of  the  predominance  of  black  and  orange  in 
the  feathers  of  which  it  is  made. 

Lord  Chamberlain,  or  Lord  Chamberlain  of  the  House¬ 
hold-  The  second  officer  of  the  royal  household  in  England, 
a  peer,  a  privy  councilor,  and  member  of  the  ruling  gov¬ 
ernment.  He  appoints  professional  men  and  tradesmen 
for  the  court,  regulates  the  royal  theaters  and  chapels 
royal,  licenses  plays,  examines  claims  for  presentation, 
issues  invitations,  etc.  There  is  also  a  Lord  Chamberlain 
in  the  court  of  the  queen. 

Lord  Chancellor  1.  Ill  Great  Britain,  the  first  great  of¬ 
ficer  of  state,  whose  official  title  is  Lord  High  Chancellor 
of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  being  historically  the  same 
as  the  king’s  chancellor.  He  ranks  next  after  the  blood 
royal  and  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  As  a  great  of¬ 
ficer  of  state  he  acts  for  England  and  Scotland  and  in  some 
matters  for  the  United  Kingdom  ;  as  an  administrative  and 
judicial  officer  he  acts  only  for  England.  He  is  Keeper  of 
the  Great  Seal,  privy  councilor,  president  and  prolocutor 
of  the  House  of  Lords.  He  was  formerly  prime  minister, 
and  is  usually  an  important  member  of  the  cabinet.  He  is 
president  of  the  Chancery  Division  of  the  Supreme  Court 
of  Judicature  and  of  the  Court  of  Appeal ;  he  appoints  jus¬ 
tices  of  the  peace  ;  is  visitor  to  colleges  and  hospitals,  pa¬ 
tron  of  church  livings  of  less  than  twenty  marks,  guardian 
of  infants,  the  insane,  etc.  He  is  variously  called  Lord  High 
Chancellor,  Chancellor  of  England,  Keeper  of  the  King’s  Con¬ 
science,  Lord  Keeper  of  the  Great  Seal,  and  Lord  Keeper,  Lord 
Speaker. 

2.  The  Lord  Chancellor  of  Ireland. 

Lord  Chancellor  of  Ireland,  an  officer  in  Ireland  having  du¬ 
ties  similar  to  those  of  the  Chancellor  of  England, 
lord'ing,  n.  [ lord  -j-  -mg,  3.]  1.  A  lord  ;  —  frequent  as  a 
form  of  address  ;  esp.,  pi.,  sirs  ;  masters.  Archaic. 

Therefore,  lord  mgs  all,  I  you  beseech.  Chaucer. 
2.  A  little  or  petty  lord  ;  —  often  contemptuous, 
lord'ling  (lord'ling),  n.  [ lord  -f-  lst-Zirtgh]  A  little  or 
insignificant  lord. 

lord'ly  (16rd'lT),  a.;  lord'li-er  (-lT-er) ;  lord'li-est.  [ lord 
-f-  -ly.  Cf.  lordlike.]  Suitable  for  a  lord  ;  of  or  pertain¬ 
ing  to  a  lord  ;  resembling  a  lord  ;  specif.  :  a  Grand  ;  noble  ; 
dignified  ;  honorable. 

Lordly  sins  require  lordly  estates  to  support  them.  South. 

The  maidens  gathered  strength  and  grace 

And  presence,  lordlier  than  before.  Tennyson 
b  Proud  ;  haughty  ;  imperious  ;  insolent. 

Lords  are  lordliest  in  their  wine.  Milton. 

Syn.  —  Imperious,  haughty,  overbearing,  tyrannical,  des¬ 
potic,  domineering,  arrogant.  See  masterful. 
lord'ly,  adv.  In  a  lordly  manner. 

lor-do'sis  (lbr-do'sis),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  Aop&oo-iv,  fr.  Aop$o? 
bent  so  as  to  be  convex  in  front.]  Med.  a  A  curvature  of 
the  spine  forward,  usually  in  the  lumbar  region,  b  Any  ab¬ 
normal  curvature  of  the  bones.  —  lor-dot'ic  (-dbt'Yk),  a. 


Lord  Protector.  Eng.  Hist,  a  A  protector  or  regent,  b 
The  title  of  Oliver  Cromwell  as  the  head  of  the  British 
Commonwealth  (1653-58),  and  of  Richard  Cromwell  (1658-59). 
lord'shlp  (lbrd'shlp),  n.  [AS.  hlafordscipe .]  1.  The  rank 
or  position  of  a  lord  ;  hence  (with  his  or  your),  a  title  ap¬ 
plied  to  a  lord  (except  an  archbishop  or  duke,  w  ho  is  called 
his  or  your  Grace)  or  a  judge  (in  Great  Britain),  etc. 

2.  Seigniory  ;  domain ;  the  territory  over  which  a  lord 
holds  jurisdiction  ;  a  manor. 

3.  Dominion  ;  power;  authority.  Specif.,  in  pi.,  rendering 
Gr.  Kupio-npres  (see  ANGEL,  1). 

They  which  are  accounted  to  rule  over  the  Gentiles  exercise 
lordship  over  them.  Mark  x.  42. 

lore  (lor  ;  201),  7i.  [L.  lorum  thong  :  cf.  F.  lore.]  Zool.  a 
The  space  between  the  eye  and  bill  in  birds,  ana  the  cor¬ 
responding  region  in  reptiles  and  fishes,  b  The  anterior 
portion  of  the  gena  of  an  insect, 
lore,  n.  [ME.  lore ,  lare,  AS.  lar ;  akin  to  AS.  ISeran  to 
teach,  D.  leer  teaching,  doctrine,  G.  lehre,  Dan.  Isere,  Sw. 
Vara,  and  E.  learn.  See  learn.]  1.  Act  of  teaching,  or  that 
which  is  taught ;  hence,  instruction  ;  wisdom  ;  advice ; 
counsel.  Archaic  or  Dial. 

If  please  ye,  listen  to  my  lore.  Spenser. 

2.  That  which  is  or  may  be  learned  ;  knowledge  ;  learning  ; 
erudition  ;  often,  the  whole  body  of  knowledge  possessed 
by  a  people  or  class,  or  pertaining  to  a  particular  subject, 
esp.  when  such  knowledge  is  regarded  as  of  a  traditional 
or  anecdotal  description  or  as  lacking  in  scientific  organi¬ 
zation  or  foundation  ;  as,  the  lore  of  the  Egyptians  ;  legal 
lore;  bird  lore  ;  folk  lore.  “The  lore  of  war.”  Fairfax. 

His  fair  offspring,  nursed  in  princely  lore.  Milton. 

3.  Information  ;  story.  Obs. 

Syn.  —  See  learning. 

Lo're-lei'  (lo're-li ;  15r'e-),  Lur'lei  (loor'li),  n.  [G.]  Ill  Ger¬ 
man  legend,  a  siren  who  haunted  the  rock  of  that  name 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  Rhine,  about  halfway  between 
Bingen  and  Koblenz.  By  her  beauty  and  singing  she  en¬ 
ticed  sailors  to  destruction  on  the  reef  of  rocks  below, 
lo-re'tin  (lo-re'tTn),  n.  [Of  unknown  origin.  The  discov¬ 
erer,  Claus,  says  he  chose  the  name  as  a  commercial  con¬ 
venience.]  Chenx.  A  yellow,  odorless,  crystalline  iodine 
compound,  C9H4NI(OH)SO;5H,  derived  from  quinoline.  It 
is  used  as  an  antiseptic  dusting  powder  in  place  of  iodoform. 
Lo-ret'O  (lo-r6t'o ;  Hal.  lo-ra'to).  or  Lo-ret'to  (16-rtft'o), 
nuns.  [From  Loreto,  a  city  in  Italy  famous  for  its  Holy 
House,  said  to  be  that  in  which  Jesus  lived,  brought  by 
angels  from  Nazareth.J  R.  C.  Ch.  Members  of  a  congre¬ 
gation  of  nuns  founded  by  Mrs.  Mary  Teresa  Ball,  near 
Dublin,  Ireland,  in  1822,  ana  now  spread  over  Ireland,  India, 
Canada,  and  the  United  States.  The  nuns  are  called  also 
Ladies  of  Loreto.  They  are  engaged  in  teaching  girls. 
Lo'ret-tine'  (l^rg-ten' ;  lo-rgt'In),  n.  [From  Loreto  in  Italy.] 
R.  C.  Ch.  a  One  of  an  order  of  nuns  founded  in  1812  at 
Loretto,  in  Kentucky.  The  members  of  the  order  (called 
also  Sisters  of  Loretto,  or  Friends  of  Mai'y  at  the  Foot  of  the 
Cross)  devote  themselves  to  the  cause  of  education  and  the 
care  of  destitute  orphans,  their  labors  being  chiefly  con¬ 
fined  to  the  western  United  States,  b  A  Loreto  nun. 
lor  gnette'  (lor'nySt'),  n.  [F.]  1.  An  eyeglass  or  eye¬ 

glasses  with  a  long  handle. 

2.  An  opera  glass. 

lo-ri'ca  (lo-ri'kd),  n .;  Jj.pl.  -cm  (-se).  [L.,  lit.,  a  corselet  of 
thongs,  fr.  lorum  thong.]  1.  Anc.  Armor.  A  cuirass,  origi¬ 
nally  of  leather,  afterw  ard  of  plates  of  metal  or  horn  sewed 
on  linen  or  the  like. 

2.  Old  Chem.  Lute  for  protecting  vessels  from  the  fire. 

3  Zobf.  A  hard  protective  case  or  shell,  esp.  that  of  cer¬ 
tain  infusorians  and  rotifers. 

Lor  i  ca'ta  (lbr'T-ka'ta),  n.  pi.  [NL.  See  loricate,  t-.] 
Zool.  1.  Any  of  various  groups  of  animals  with  a  lorica  ; 
as:  a  The  armadillos,  b  The  crocodilians.  c  An  order  of 
chOanoflagellate  protozoans,  d  A  suborder  of  rotifers  includ¬ 
ing  those  Pl<  ima  having  the  cuticle  hardened  into  a  lorica. 
2.  =  Loricati  b. 

lor'i-cate  (15r'T-kat),  v.  t. ;  lor'i-cat'ed  (-kaUSd) ;  lor'i- 
cat'ing  (-kat'Tng).  [L.  loricalus,  p.  p.  of  loricare  to  clothe 
in  mail,  to  cover  with  plastering,  fr.  lorica  a  leather  cuirass, 
a  plastering,  fr.  lorum  thong.]  To  cover  with  some  pro¬ 
tecting  substance,  as  with  lute,  a  cru8t,  coating,  or  plates, 
lor'i-cate,  a.  Zool.  Having  a  lorica  ;  of  the  nature  of  a 
lorica.  —  n.  A  member  of  the  Loricata. 

Lori-ca'ti  (-ka'ti),  n.  pi.  [NL.  See  loricate,  r.]  a  = 
Loricata,  1,  in  any  of  various  senses,  b  A  large  and 
important  group  of  acantliopterygian  fishes,  the  scorpse- 
noids,  greenlings,  sculpins,  gurnards,  and  their  allies,  char¬ 
acterized  by  a  process  of  the  third  suborbital  plate  extend¬ 
ing  backward  to  or  towards  the  preopercle,  whence  the 
name  mailed-cheeked  fishes ,  sometimes  applied  to  them, 
lor'i  keet  (15r'T-ket ;  ISr'I-ket' ;  277),  n.  [See  lory  ;  cf.  par- 
rakeet.]  Any  of  numerous  small,  usually  brush-tongued 
parrots  or  lories,  found  mostly  in  Australia,  New  Guinea, 
and  the  adjacent  islands.  They  are  arboreal,  and  feed 
largely  upon  the  honey  of  flow  ers.  They  belong  mostly  to 
Loriculus,  Charmosyna ,  Coi-iphi/vs,  and  allied  genera, 
lor'i-mer  (15r'T-mer),  lor'i-ner  (-ner),  n.  [OF.  loremier, 
fr.  LL.  (assumed)  loramen  bridle,  fr.  L.  lorum  thong,  the 
rein  of  a  bridle.]  A  maker  of  bits,  spurs,  and  metal  mount¬ 
ings  for  bridles  and  saddles  ;  hence,  a  saddler.  Obsoles. 


Lord  Admiral.  =  Lord  High 
Admiral. 

Lord  Advocate.  Scot.  The  pub¬ 
lic  prosecutor  of  crimes,  and 

firincipal  crown  lawyer.  Prior 
o  the  Union  (1707)  he  sat  in  Par¬ 
liament  ex  officio.  He  is  ap¬ 
pointed  by  the  crown. 

Lord  Almoner.  =  Lord  High 
Almoner  of  England. 
lor'dan.  +  lukdax.  [-dom.I 
lord'dom  (ldrd'dum),  n.  See| 
lor 'dein.  +  lurdan. 
lord'hed,  n.  Lordship.  Obs. 
Lord  Justice-Clerk.  See  Jus¬ 
tice-Clerk. 

Lord  Justice  General.  See  Jus¬ 
tice  General. 

Lord  Keeper.  =  Lord  Chan¬ 
cellor,  1.  R. 
lord'kin,  n.  See -kin. 
lord 'leas.  [AS.  hlafordltas.] 
Having  no  lord  :  specif.,  of  a 
woman,  without  a  husband, 
lord'let,  n.  See  -let. 
lord'-lleu-ten'an-cy,  n.  A  lord 
lieutenant’s  office, 
lord  lieutenant,  a  Short  for 
Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland , 


under  lord.  b  In  English 
counties,  a  deputy  of  the  sov¬ 
ereign  who  from  the  16th  cen¬ 
tury  till  1871  had  extensive  mili¬ 
tary  powers.  ‘He  still  nominates 
justices  of  the  peace,  and  keeps 
records  at  quarter  sessions, 
lord'like',  a.  tf  adv.  [lord  -f 
like.  Cf.  lordly.  1  Befitting  or 
like  a  lord  ;  lordly.  Now  Rare. 
—  lord 'like  ness.  n.  Rare. 
lord'li-ly  (1  6  r  d'l  Y-l  T),  adv. 
Lordly.  Rare. 
lord'li-ness.  n.  See -ness. 

Lord  Lov'el  (lfiv'^1).  The  hero 
of  an  ancient  ballad.  He  leaves 
his  ladylove  for  a  long  journey, 
but  returns,  after  a  short  stay .  to 
die  of  grief  when  he  finds'. she 
has  just  died  for  love  of  him. 
LordLy'on.  The  Lyon  King-of- 
Arms.  See  king-of-arms. 

Lord  Marcher ;  pi.  Lords 
Marchers.  In  England,  the 
lord  or  officer  who  defended  the 
marches.  [shal.  Obs.  I 

Lord  Marshal.  =  Earl  Mar-| 
Lord  Mayor.  The  mayor  of  any 
of  several  large  cities,  as  Lon¬ 


don,  York,  or  Dublin.  British. 

lord-ol'a-try  (16rd-8I'd-trI),  n. 
I lord  +  -olatry,  as  in  idolatry.] 
Adulation  paid  to  a  lord  merely 
because  of  his  station  or  title. 
Jocose.  Thackeray. 

lor-do'ma(lflr-do'md),  n.  [NL.] 
Med.  =  lordosis. 

Lord  Ordinary  In  Scotland, 
one  of  the  five  judges  of  the 
Court  of  Session  who  constitute 
the  Outer  House, 
lor'do-sco'li-o'sis,  n.  [NL.] 
Med.  Lordosis  with  scoliosis. 
Lord  Peter.  The  Pope  :  —  in 
Arbuthnot’s  “John  Bull." 

Lord  President.  In  Scotland,  the 
Lord  President  of  the  Court  of 
Session.  See  Justice  General. 
Lord  Provost.  The  chief  magis¬ 
trate  of  any  of  various  large  cit¬ 
ies  in  Scotland. 

Lord  Rector  The  elected  chief 
in  certain  universities  in  Scot¬ 
land,  as  St.  Andrews;  — an 
honorary  title.  [Register. I 
Lord  Register.  =  Loun  Clkrk| 
Lords  Auditors.  Scot.  Hist. 
The  former  judicial  committee 


of  Parliament. 

lord'shlp,  v.  t.  tf  i.  To  control 
or  govern  as  lord.  Obs.  —  lord'- 
ship-per.  n.  Obs. 
lorasnip  marcher.  The  terri¬ 
tory  held  by  a  Lord  Marcher. 
Lord  Speaker.  =  Lord  Chan¬ 
cellor,  1.  Ena- 
lord’s  room.  Theater.  A  stage 
box  for  spectators  of  ra  nk .  Obs 
Lord  Strutt  (strQtl.  Charles  1 1. 
of  Spain  ;  —  so  called  in  Arbuth¬ 
not’s  “  History  of  John  Bull." 
lordswike.  n.  [AS.  hlafordsim- 
ca.]  A  traitor  to  his  lord.  Obs. 
Lord  Treasurer.  =  Lord  High 
Treasurer  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland.  [ambartree.l 
lord'wood',  n.  Oriental  liquid- 1 
lord'y  (15r'dT),  interj.  A  minced 
oath  or  exclamation,  chiefly  of 
surprise.  Uncultivated. 
lore.  Obs.  pret.  &  p.  p.  of  lef.se, 
lose.  [Loss.  Obs. I 

lore.  n.  (AS.  lor.  Cf.  lose.1| 
lo're-al  (15'rf-tfl  ;  201),  a.  tf  n. 

I  Zobl.  Loral, 
lored.  a.  Learned.  Obs. 
lo'rein.  lorain. 


lor 'el.  +  LAUREL, 
lor'el,  n.  [Cf.  lorn,  losel.]  A 
worthless  person  ;  vagabond  ; 
losel.  Obs.  —  lor'el-ship,  n.  Obs. 
lore'less,  a.  See  -less. 
lor'el-y,  adv.  Like  a  lorel.  Obs. 
lorem.  +  LORAIN, 
lore  'master,  n.  A  teacher.  Obs. 
lor'en  (I6r'£n).  Obs.  p.  p.  of 
lekse,  lose. 

Lo-ren'zo  (lS-rCn'zd),  n.  [It.,fr. 
L.  Laurent  ius.]  1.  =  Lau¬ 
rence,  masc.  prop.  name. 

2.  A  young  man  in  love  with 
Jessica  in  Shakespeare’s  “  Mer¬ 
chant  of  Venice.” 
lor'er.  *f*  laurel. 
lores 'man,  n.  [lore  learning  -+- 
man.]  An  instructor.  Obs. 
lore'spelP,  w.  [lore  learning  + 
spell,  n.]  A  sermon.  Obs. 

II  lo-rette'  (lf-rft'),  n.  [F.]  A 
courtesan  of  a  class  formerly 
living  near  the  church  of  Notre 
Dame  de  Loretfe,  in  Paris.  — 
lo-ret'tism  (-rPt'Tz’m),  n. 

||  lor  gnon' (Idr'nydN'),  n.  [F.] 
A  lorgnette 

lo'ri  (15'rT  ;  201 ),  n.  A  loris. 


Lor'i.  Var.  ofLuRi. 

lor'ic  (IBr'Tk),  n.  A  lorica,  or 

cuirass.  Rare. 

Lor'i-ca-ri'l  d«  (15r',T-kr>-rT'T- 
d e),n.pl.  [NL.,  fr  the  generic 
name  Loricaria ,  fr.  L.  lonca- 
rius  pertaining  to  a  corselet.  See 
lorica.]  Zobl.  A  family  of 
small  South  American  fresh-wa¬ 
ter  nematognathous  fishes  hav¬ 
ing  the  sides  and  back  covered 
with  angular  bony  plates,  the  air 
bladder  with  a  bony  capsule, and 
the  mouth  small  and  with  thick 
fringed  lips.  Certain  aljied  nn- 
armored  forms  are  sometimes  in¬ 
cluded.  —  lor'i-ca'ri-an  (  ka'rl- 
dn  ;  115),  lorri-ca'rl-oid  (-oid), 
a.Srn.  [Loricate.  I 

lor'i-cat'ed  (1  5  r'I-k  a  t'8  d),  a.  \ 
lor'i-ca'tion  (-ka'shtin),  n.  [L. 
loricatio.]  a  State  of  having  a 
lorica.  b  A  loricate  covering, 
lor'i-coid  (lOr'T-koid),  a.  [lor- 
im  -h  -oid.]  Loricate. 
Lo'ri-i'n®  (15'rT-l'ne).  Lo-rl'n* 
(10-rT'ne),  n.  pi.  [NL.]  Zobl. 
See  Lorius.  (Laurinda.I 

Lo-rin'da  (1^-rTn'dd).  Var  ofj 


ale,  senate,  care,  im,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofa  ;  eve,  event,  find,  recent,  maker ;  ice,  ill ;  old,  ftbey,  orb,  5dd,  s8ft,  connect ; 

[  Foreien  Word.  +  Obsolete  Variant  of.  +  combined  with.  =  equals. 


use.  unite,  urn,  up,  circus,  menu ; 
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lor'i  Ot  (15r'T-5t),  n.  [F.,  fr.  OF.  Vorion ,  Voriol ,  orio/,  /’ 
being  the  article.  The  same  word  aB  oriole.  See  oriole.] 
The  golden  oriole  of  Europe.  See  oriole. 
l(/ris  (lo'rls;  201),  n.  [F.  loris,  Ion,  fr.  Flem.  lorrias ,  lor- 
rijas ,  lazy,  the  sloth  ;  the  orig.  name  given  to  the  animal 
by  the  Dutch  (Seba,  1734)  was  luiaardt  sloth.]  Either  of 
two  small  nocturnal  slow-moving  lemurs,  esp.  the  slender 
loris  ( Loris  gracilis)  of  southern  India  and  Ceylon.  It  has 
long  slender  limbs,  large  eyes,  and  soft,  woolly,  yellowish 
gray  fur.  The  tail  is  rudimentary  and  the  index  linger 
short.  It  is  arboreal,  and  feeds  on  fruits,  leaves,  and  small 
animals.  The  slow  loris  ( PradyceOus  couca/ig),  of  which 
there  are  several  varieties  throughout  India  and  the  East 
Indies,  is  similar,  but  has  shorter,  heavier  limbs  and  a 
dusky  dorsal  stripe. 

lorn  (16m),  a.  [See  lose,  forlorn.]  1.  Lost;  ruined. 
Archaic.  u  If  thou  readest,  thou  art  lorn.'1'  Scott. 

2  Forsaken;  abandoned;  desolate;  bereft;  forlorn. 
Lor'na  Doone'  (ldr'nd  doon').  The  heroine  of  Blackmore’s 
romance  of  this  name,  daughter  of  a  noble  Scottish  house, 
stolen  in  childhood  by  the  outlaw  Doones  and  brought  up 
by  them  as  their  princess.  She  is  rescued  by  John  Ridd, 
a  stalwart  and  chivalrous  farmer,  who  is  eventually 
knighted  by  the  king  and  marries  the  lady  Lorna. 
lor'ry  (l5r'T  ;  lur'T),  n.  ;  pi.  -ries  (-Tz).  [Prob.  from  dial. 
lurry  to  pull  or  lug.]  1.  a  A  large,  low  horse  truck  with 
its  Hat  low-rimmed  platform  slightly  overhanging  the  four 
small  heavy  wheels,  used  esp.  m  Liverpool,  Eng.,  for  trans¬ 
porting  loads  up  to  about  10  tons  in  weight,  b  An  auto¬ 
mobile  truck  built  along  similar  lines.  Brit. 

2  Any  of  various  trucks  or  other  vehicles  running  on  rails  ; 
as :  a  A  light,  easily  movable,  flat  car  for  workmen’s  use 
on  railroads.  Local ,  Eng.  b  Mining.  A  wheeled  plat¬ 
form  or  bridge  on  a  level  with  the  bank,  to  be  run  over 
the  mouth  of  a  pit  shaft  for  the  bowk  to  be  placed  on  for 
emptying.  Eng.  c  [More  usually  lurry.']  Any  of  vari¬ 
ous  trucks,  commonly  made  of  steel,  electrically  pro¬ 
pelled,  and  provided  with  a  dumping  apparatus,  used  esp. 
for  transporting  loose  material  through  limited  distances, 
as  in  a  large  manufacturing  establishment.  U.  S. 
lo'ry  (lo'rT  ;  201),  n.  ;  pi.  lories  (-rlz).  [Malay  liiri,  nwrL] 

1.  Any  of  numerous  parrots  generally  having  the  tougue 
papillose  or  brushlike  at  the  tip,  and  the 
mandibles  less  toothed  than  in  other 
parrots.  They  are  found  in  Australia, 

New  Guinea,  and  the  adjacent  is¬ 
lands,  and  belong  mostly  to  the 
genera  Lo rius,  Ecleclus ,  Trirho- 
glossus ,  Chalcopsittacus ,  and  Eos. 

They  feed  mostly  on  soft  fruits 
and  on  the  honey  of  flowers.  Red 
often  predominates  in  their 
usually  brilliant  colors. 

2  A  touraco  ( Turacus  cory- 
thaix).  South  Africa. 
lO30  (looz),  v.  t.  ;  pret.  p.  p. 
lost  (I6st ;  205) ;  p.  pr.  <C*  rh. 

7i.  los'ing  (looz'Tng).  [ME.  losicn  to  be  lost,  lose,  AS. 
losian  to  become  lost,  to  perish,  los  destruction  ;  akin  to 
ME.  leosen'  to  lose,  p.  p.  loren ,  lorn ,  AS.  leosan ,  p.  p.  loren 
(in  comp.),  D.  \erliezen,  G.  ver lieren,  Dan.  forlise,  Sw. 
forlisa ,  for lora,  Goth,  iruliusan ,  also  to  E.  loose,  a.  &  v., 
L.  luere  to  loose,  Gr.  Kveiv,  Skr.  lu  to  cut.  The  pronun¬ 
ciation  has  been  influenced  by  loose.  Cf.  analysis,  palsy, 
80LVE,  FORLORN,  LEASING,  LOOSE,  L0S8.1  1.  To  bring  to 

destruction  ;  to  ruin  ;  to  destroy  ;  to  damn,  or  occasion 
the  spiritual  death  of  (the  soul) ;  — now  rare  except  in  the 
passive  ;  as,  the  ship  was  lost  on  the  ledge  ;  the  whole  crew 
was  lost. 

The  woman  that  deliberates  is  lost.  A<I<1isnn. 

2  To  sutler  the  loss  of  ;  to  be  deprived  of ;  to  part  w  ith 
(something  of  value),  esp.  in  an  accidental  or  unforeseen 
maimer  ;  as,  to  lose  baggage  on  a  journey  ;  to  lose  property 
in  a  panic ;  to  lose  an  investment ;  to  lose  an  eye,  a  limb, 
one’s  senses;  they  lost  many  cattle  from  disease. 

Or"*  Sometimes,  indicating  loss  of  rights,  powers,  etc.,  fol¬ 
lowed  by  an  infinitive  with  ellipsis  of  the  object.  Ohs. 

I  have  not  lost  to  love.  Milton. 

3.  To  suffer  loss  through  the  death  or  removal  of,  or  final 
separation  from  (a  person) ;  as,  to  lose  a  son  ;  the  town  lost 
many  citizens  by  emigration  ;  she  lost  her  husband  by  di¬ 
vorce  ;  also,  of  a  physician,  to  fail  to  cure  (a  patient) ;  to 
fail  of  success  with  (a  case) ;  of  a  commander  or  leader,  to 
suffer  loss  of  strength  through  the  killing,  wounding,  cap¬ 
ture,  or  desertion,  of  (troops,  etc.) ;  as,  the  victors  lost  more 
men  than  the  vanquished  ;  to  suffer  loss  through  the  de¬ 
fection  of ;  as,  the  boss  lost  his  following  after  election  ; 
the  candidate  is  losing  votes  in  his  own  party. 

4  To  fail  to  keep,  sustain,  or  maintain  (something  preca¬ 
rious  or  uncertain) ;  as,  to  /o.se  one’s  balance  ;  to  lose  health, 
strength,  skill ;  to  lose  one’s  temper,  that  is,  control  over 
temper  ;  to  lose  one’s  patience  ;  to  lose  one’s  senses  ;  to  lose 
caste  (see  below  for  this  and  other  phrases).  Also,  with 
the  thing  as  subject ;  as,  this  work  loses  interest. 

If  the  salt  hath  lost  his  savor,  wherewith  6hall  it  be  salted  ? 

Matt.  v.  13. 

6.  To  fail  to  keep  at  hand  or  accessible  ;  to  miss  from  one’s 
possession  ;  to  miss  from  its  customary  or  supposed  place, 


Lory  ( Trichoglossus 
nov/e-hollandise). 


as  having  been  mislaid  or  (of  an  animal)  having  strayed ; 
as,  to  lose  one's  coat  or  spectacles  ;  lost ,  a  cocker  spaniel. 

6.  To  fail  to  keep  in  sight  or  mind  ;  to  be  deprived  of  the 
view  or  memory  of  ;  as,  he  kept  his  companion  in  sight  till 
he  was  lost  in  the  crowd. 

Like  following  life  thro’  creatures  you  dissect, 

You  lost  it  in  the  moment  you  detect.  Pope. 

7.  To  wander  from  ;  to  miss,  so  as  not  to  be  able  to  find  ; 
to  go  astray  from  ;  as,  to  lose  one’s  way  ;  the  vessels  lost 
one  another  in  the  fog  ;  also,  to  draw  away  from  ;  to  out¬ 
strip  ;  distance  ;  as,  the  runner  lost  all  his  competitors. 

lie  hath  lost  his  fellows.  Shak. 

8.  Not  to  employ  or  enjoy  ;  to  employ  ineffectually  ;  to 
throw  away  ;  to  waste  ;  squander  ;  to  let  slip  ;  as,  to  lose  a 
day  ;  to  lose  the  benefits  of  instruction. 

9.  To  fail  to  obtain  or  enjoy  ;  to  lail  to  gain  or  win  ;  as,  to 
lose  a  prize  or  a  stake  ;  to  lose  a  game,  a  lawsuit ;  hence, 
to  fail  to  catch  with  the  mind  or  senses  ;  to  miss  ;  as,  I  lost 
a  part  of  what  he  said. 

He  shall  in  no  wise  lose  his  reward.  Matt.  x.  42. 

10.  To  cause  the  loss  of  ;  specif,  a  To  deprive  of. 

How  should  you  go  about  to  lose  him  a  wife  he  loves  with  so 
much  passion  ?  Sir  W.  Temple. 

b  To  prevent  from  gaining  or  obtaining. 

O  false  heart  !  thou  midst  ulmost  betrayed  me  to  eternal  flames, 
and  lost  me  this  glory'.  Bax  ter. 

11  To  cause  or  suffer  (one’s  self,  a  person)  to  lose  his  way 
or  bearings  ;  — chiefly  reflexive  or  passive  ;  as,  they  were 
lost  in  the  wilds  ;  he  lost  himself  in  the  city  streets.  Hence, 
to  suffer  loss  of  (one’s,  or  his,  its,  etc.,  identity,  self-con¬ 
trol,  clearness  of  thought,  etc.)  ;  as,  to  /ose  one’s  self  in 
reverie  ;  they  were  lost  in  contemplation. 

12.  Of  tilings,  to  hide  or  obscure  (itself)  ;  as,  the  path  loses 
itself  in  the  sands  ;  to  become  hidden  or  obscured  ;  as,  the 
peaks  are  lost  in  the  clouds. 

to  lose  caste,  to  be  degraded  from  the  caste  to  which  one 
has  belonged:  to  lose  social  position  or  consideration. — 
to  1.  ground,  to  fall  behind  ;  to  suffer  gradual  loss  or  disad¬ 
vantage.  —  to  1.  heart,  to  lose  courage;  to  become  timid. 
“The  mutineers  lost  heart .”  Macaulay.  —  to  1.  one’s  head, 
to  be  thrown  off  one’s  balance ;  to  lose  the  use  of  one’s 
good  sense  or  judgment.  —  to  1.  one’s  heart,  to  fall  in  love. 

—  to  1.  one’s  market,  to  lose  one’s  opportunity  of  buying  or 
selling.  —  to  1.  one’s  mind,  to  become  insane,  or  imbecile. 

—  to  1.  sight  of,  to  overlook  ;  to  forget ;  to  fail  to  perceive  ; 
as,  he  lost  sight  of  the  issue.  —  to  1.  the  bell.  See  under  bell. 

—  to  1.  the  exchange.  Chess.  See  exchange,  n.,  1  d .  —  to  1.  the 
number  of  one’s  mess,  Nav.  &  Mil.  Slang ,  to  die  or  be  killed. 

lose  (looz),  v.  i.  To  suffer  loss  ;  specif.  :  a  To  suffer  depri¬ 
vation  of  something  of  value,  or  deterioration  in  a  valuable 
quality  ;  as,  the  invalid  is  losing ;  to  suffer  financial  loss  ; 
as,  the  investors  lost  heavily  ;  to  suffer  loss  of  military 
strength  ;  as,  no  commander  can  afford  to  lose  indefinitely, 
b  To  suffer  disadvantage  or  defeat ;  to  be  worsted  in  any 
kind  of  contest.  “Who  loses  and  who  wins;  who’s  in, 
who ’s  out.’’  Shak. 

lo'sel  (lo'zel ;  lobz'el  ;  dial,  also  15z'cl),  n.  [ME.  losel, 
lorel ;  cf.  ME.  loren ,  p.  p.  of  leosen  to  lose.  Cf.  lose,  loss, 
lorn,  lorel.]  A  worthless  person  ;  a  lorel. 

One  sad  lostl  soils  a  name  for  oye.  Bi/ron. 

—  a.  Worthless;  good-for-naught.  Both  Archaic  or  Dial. 
los  ing  (lobz'Tng),  p.  pr.  <t*  vb.  n.  of  lose.  Specif.  :  vb.  n., 

pi.  Money  lost,  as  in  gambling  or  speculation, 
losing  game,  a  A  game  in  which  one  loses,  b  A  give-away 
game.  —1.  hazard.  Eng.  Billiards.  See  hazard,  n.,  5  b. 
lo'so-phan  ( lo'so-f5n),  n.  [Tradename.]  Pharm.  A  sub¬ 
stance  obtained  by  the  action  of  iodine  upon  cresotic  acid 
in  the  presence  of  a  given  quantity  of  alkali,  and  used 
locally  in  cases  of  eczema,  prurigo,  etc. 
loss  (15s;  205),  n.  [AS.  los  destruction  (in  the  phrase  to 
lose)  influenced  by  lose  for  the  sense,  and  for  the  pronun¬ 
ciation  perh.  by  lost ,  p.  p.  of  lose  (cf.  ME.  lost  loss);  akin 
to  AS.  leosan  to  lose.  See  lose,  v.  /.]  1.  State  or  fact  of 

being  lost  or  destroyed  ;  ruin  ;  destruction  ;  perdition  ;  as, 
the  loss  of  a  vessel  at  sea ;  the  loss  of  a  soul. 

2.  Act  or  fact  of  suffering  deprivation  ;  failure  to  keep  a 
possession  ;  esp.,  the  unintentional  parting  with  something 
of  value ;  as,  the  loss  of  property  ;  a  business  loss  occurs 
when  resources  decrease,  or  liabilities  increase,  in  value  ; 
loss  of  health  or  reputation  ;  also,  the  privation,  defect, 
misfortune,  harm,  etc.,  which  ensues  from  such  loss. 

Though  thou  repent,  yet  I  have  still  the  loss.  Shak 

3.  Act  or  fact  of  failing  to  win,  gain,  obtain,  or  utilize,  or 
the  state  resulting  from  such  failure;  as,  the  loss  of  a  race 
or  battle  ;  the  loss  of  a  victory  ;  loss  of  time  or  opportunity. 

4.  A  cause  of  loss.  Rare. 

Woman  was  the  loss  of  oil  mankind  Chaucer. 

6.  That  which  is  lost ;  that  of  which  anything  is  deprived 
or  from  which  something  is  separated,  usually  uninten¬ 
tionally  and  to  disadvantage  ;  as,  the  firm’s  losses  were 
heavy;  specif.,  waste  ;  as,  loss  of  liquor  by  leakage. 

6.  Mil.  The  losing  of  soldiers  in  battle  or  by  surrender  ; 
also,  chiefly  in  pi .,  killed,  wounded,  or  captured  soldiers. 

7  Insurance.  The  destruction  of,  or  damage  to,  the  sub¬ 
ject  insured,  or  the  death  or  injury  of  an  insured  person, 
by  the  perils  insured  against,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  charge 
the  insurer  with  a  liability  under  the  terms  of  the  policy. 
Losses  are  designated  as  partial,  or  average  (see  average, 
w.,  4),  total ,  and  constructive  total .  A  loss  is  total  when  it 


makes  the  property  practically  valueless  to  the  insured; 
it  is  a  constructive  total  loss,  as  in  marine  insurance,  when 
the  costs  of  repairing  the  damage  would  exceed  the  value 
of  the  property  to  the  insured  after  repairs. 

8.  Mech.  &  Elec.  Power  or  energy  wasted  in  a  machine, 
apparatus,  or  system  ;  — designated  according  to  its  cause, 
as  loss  due  to  friction,  windage,  hysteresis,  eddy  currents, 
resistance,  etc.;  designated  also  according  to  location,  as 
armature  loss ,  field  loss,  primary  loss ,  core  loss,  etc. 

9.  Lack  ;  default.  Rare.  “  In  the  loss  of  question.”  Shak. 
Syn.  —  Privation,  detriment,  injury,  damage. 

at  a  loss,  puzzled  ;  unable  to  determine  ;  uncertain, 
lost  (16st ;  205),  p.  a.  [P.  p.  of  lose,  v.  /.]  1.  Ruined  or 

destroyed,  physically  or  morally;  as,  a  lost  ship  ;  a  lost  soul. 

2.  Parted  with;  gone  out  of  one’s  possession;  as,  a  lost 
book  or  sheep  ;  a  lost  limb ;  lost  honor. 

3.  Having  wandered  from,  or  unable  to  find,  the  way  ;  be¬ 
wildered  ;  perplexed  ;  as,  a  lost  child  ;  also,  no  longer  visi¬ 
ble  ;  as,  an  island  lost  in  a  fog  ;  a  person  lost  in  a  crowd. 

4.  Occupied  with,  or  under  the  influence  of,  something,  60 
as  to  be  insensible  of  external  things;  as,  lost  in  thought. 

5.  Not  gained  or  won  ;  as,  a  lost  prize  ;  a  lost  battle  ;  not 
employed,  or  employed  ineffectually  ;  wasted  ;  squandered; 
as,  a  lost  day,  opportunity,  benefit. 

6  Followed  by  to,  specif.  :  a  Taken  from  the  possession 
of,  or  denied  to  the  efforts  of ;  as,  hope  was  forever  lost  to 
him;  the  victory  was  lost  to  them,  b  Of  persons  :  Hard¬ 
ened  beyond  sensibility  or  recovery  ;  alienated  ;  insensible  ; 
as,  lost  to  shame  ;  lost  to  all  sense  of  honor, 
lost  motion,  Mach.,  the  difference  between  the  motion  of  a 
driver  and  that  of  a  follower,  due  to  yielding  or  looseness. 
—  L.  Sunday,  Septuagesima ;  —  so  called  in  the  Middle  Ages 
as  having  no  peculiar  name.  —  1.  tribes,  those  members  of 
the  ten  tribes  constituting  the  ancient  kingdom  of  Israel 
who  were  carried  into  captivity  by  Sargon,  King  of  As¬ 
syria,  after  his  capture  of  Samaria,  722  b.  c.,  and  who  never 
returned  in  a  body  to  Palestine.  They  probably  mingled 
with  the  people  of  Mesopotamia  and  Media:  among  whom 
they  had  been  settled,  a  few  perhaps  returning  with  those 
of  the  kingdom  of  Judah  who  returned  to  Palestine.  —  the 
L.  Cause,  Amer.  Hist.,  the  cause  of  the  Southern  Confeder¬ 
acy  in  the  Civil  War. 

lot  (lot),  7i.  [AS.  hlot ;  akin  to  hlhoian  to  cast  lots,  OS. 
hlot  lot,  D.  lot,  G.  loos,  OHG.  loz ,  I  cel.  hlvtr,  Sw.  lott,  Dan. 
lod,  Goth,  hlavts :  cf.  F.  lot,  of  G.  origin.  Cf.  allot, 
lotto,  lottery.]  1.  An  object  (as  a  slip  of  wood,  pebble, 
die,  or  the  like)  used  as  one  of  the  counters  or  checks  in 
determining  a  question  by  the  chance  fall  or  choice  of  one 
or  more  of  them  ;  a  sort.  See  sortilege,  divination.  In 
draicing  lots,  each  competitor  may  place  his  lot  (marked) 
in  a  receptacle  from  which  a  disinterested  person  draws 
one,  on  the  owner  of  which  the  chance  falls ;  or,  each  com¬ 
petitor  may  draw  one  of  a  series  of  lots,  the  chance  falling 
upon  the  person  who  draws  one  previously  specified.  In 
casting  lots ,  the  lots  are  placed  by  the  competitors  in  a 
receptacle  which  is  then  shaken  until  one  falls  out,  the 
chance  falling  on  its  owner. 

The  lot  ib  cant  into  the  lap,  but  the  whole  disposing  thereof  is 
of  the  Lord.  Prov.  xvi.  S3. 

2  Hence  :  a  The  use  of  lots  as  a  means  of  deciding  any¬ 
thing  ;  sortilege  ;  as,  to  choose  by  lot.  b  Often  pi.,  any 
game  of  chance.  Obs. 

3.  What  comes  to  or  befalls  one  upon  whom  a  choice  by 
lot  has  fallen ;  that  which  is  conveyed  by  a  lot ;  hence,  a 
share  ;  part ;  allotment. 

Thou  hast  neither  part  nor  lot  in  this  matter.  Acts  viii.  21. 

4.  Hence,  that  which  comes  or  happens  without  human 
design  or  forethought;  hazard;  fortune;  fate;  esp.,  the 
part  or  fate  which  falls  to  one  by  the  choice  or  w  ill  of  the 
powers  overruling  man’s  destiny, —in  Christian  concep¬ 
tion,  by  Divine  Providence. 

But  save  my  life,  which  lot  before  your  foot  doth  lay.  Spenser. 

The  lot  of  man  —  to  suffer  and  to  die.  Pope. 

5.  A  tax,  duty,  or  customs  fee.  Cf.  scot  and  lot ,  under 
scot.  Chiefly  Bi  it. 

6  A  lottery  prize  or  a  prize-drawing  ticket.  Obs. 

7-  An  allotment  of  land,  as  to  a  settler  ;  lienee,  a  distinct 
portion  or  plot  of  land.  The  term  lot  may  refer  to  a  large 
piece,  such  as  is  usually  called  a  field ,  tract,  parcel,  block . 
etc. ;  or  it  may  be  used  as  the  distinctive  name  for  one  of 
the  smaller  portions  of  land  (as  a  division  of  a  block)  into 
w  hich  cities,  towns,  or  villages  are  laid  out,  the  size  vary¬ 
ing  with  the  locality. 

8.  A  separate  portion;  a  number  of  j  ersons  or  things 
taken  collectively  ;  as,  a  lot  of  stationery;  a  miscellane¬ 
ous  tot;  goods  in  lots;  a  lot  of  cattle. 

9.  A  considerable  quantity  or  number;  a  great  deal; 
“quantities;”  as,  a  lot  of  bother;  a  lot  of  money;  lots 
of  people.  Colloq. 

Lots  of  my  mother’s  people  have  been  in  the  navy.  11.  James. 

10.  Kind  or  sort  (of  person,  etc.);  as,  he  is  a  bad  or  a 
sorry  lot ;  that  schooner  is  a  fast  lot.  Co/loq. 

lot  (15t),  v.  t. ;  lot'ted  ;  lot'ting.  1.  To  form  or  divide 
into  lots ;  as,  to  lot  land  ;  to  tot  goods  for  the  market ;  also, 
with  out,  to  portion  ;  as,  to  lot  out  goods  in  parcels. 

2.  To  assign  as  a  lot  or  portion  ;  to  allot ;  apportion. 

3.  To  cast  lots  for  ;  to  choose  or  divide  by  lot. 
lot,  t’.  i.  To  cast  or  draw  lots. 

to  lot  on  or  upon,  to  count  or  reckon  upon  ;  to  expect  with 
pleasure.  Obs.  or  Col  log.,  U.  S. 


lor'ing  (Idr'Yng),  n.  [See  lore 
learning.]  Teaching.  Obs. 
Lo'ri  ub  (lO'rT-wB  ;  201),  n.  [NL. 
See  lory.)  Zool.  A  genus  of 

farrots.  It  is  the  type  of  the  sub- 
annl}’,  Loriinseor  Lor  in®, 
which  includes  all  of  those  usu¬ 
ally  called  lories, 
lorke.  f  lurk. 

lor'raer-y  (16r'm?r-Y),  n.  [OF. 
lonnerie,  fr.  formier,  loremier. 
See  LORiMER.]  Articles  made 
by  lorimers.  Obs. 
lorn'nesB.  n  See -ness. 
lo'ro  (lo'rd),  n.  [Sp.,  lit.,  par¬ 
rot.]  &  The  monk  parrot,  b 
A  parrot  fish.  Sp.  Anirr. 

Lor  raine'  (l<?-ran'>.  n.  [From 
Lorraine ,  New  York.]  A  sub¬ 
division  of  the  Ordovician  in  the 
eastern  United  States,  esp.  New 
York  See  geology,  Chart. 
Lorraine  cross.  See  cross,  Must- 
Lor-rain'er  (M-ran'fr),  n.  A 
native  or  citizen  of  Lorraine. 
Lor'rain  ese'  (1 5  r'ft-n  e  z'  ; 
-nes'),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to 
Lorraine. 

lorre.  f  laure,  laurel  ;  lorey. 
lorrel.  +  laury. 


lor'rel,  lor'rell.  +  lorel. 

lor'rer.  *f*  laurel. 

lor'rie  (15r'Y).  Var.  of  lorry. 

lor'ri-ker  (15r'Y-ker),  n.  The 

tongue  ;  the  mouth.  Dial.  Eng. 

lor'ry.  Var.  of  lurry,  v . 

lors  (16rz  ;  18z),  inter/.  Lord, 

or  laws.  Vulgar. 

lor'thew.  n.  [AS.  Idr  teaching 

(see  lore)  -f  peow  servant. J  A 

teacher.  Obs. 

Lo -ru-ha'mah  (16'rdo-ha'md  ; 
-ha'ma).  Bib. 

||  lo'rum  (l6'r/7m  ;  201),  n.;  pi. 
Lora  (-rd).  [NL.]  Zool.  a  = 
LORE,  b  In  the  proboscis  of 
certain  bees. a  piece  in  which  the 
base  of  the  submentum  rests, 
lor'y-mer.  +  larmier. 
los.  lose,  loss. 
los'a-b’e  (looz'd-h’l),  a.  See 
-a rle.  —  los'a-ble  ness,  n. 
losange  +  lozenge. 
los'an-ger.  i*  losknger. 
los'ard,  n.  A  losel.  Obs. 
lose.  4*  LOOSE,  loss. 
lose,  n.  [ME.  los,  fr.  OF.  Jos.  L. 
Inns.]  Praise  :  fame  ;  reputation 
Obs.  —  v.  t.  To  praise  ;  to  make 
renowned.  Obs 


lose'a-ble.  Var.  of  losable. 
los 'eld,  a.  Losel.  Ohs. 
lo'sel-lsm  (  Yz’m),  n.  See  -ism. 
los'el-ry  (-rl),  n.  Character  or 
action  of  a  losel.  Obs. 
los'enge.  +  lozenge. 
losenge.  r.  t.  [OF.  losevqier  to 
deceive,  flatter,  losenge  flattery, 
Pr.  lanzrnga,  fr.  L.  laus  praise.  ] 
To  flatter.  Obs. 
losenger,  v.  [OF.  losenge  or  A  A 
flatterer  :  deceiver  ;  also,  a  slug¬ 
gard.  Obs.  —  losengery,  n.  Obs. 
los'er  (ldoz'Pr).  n.  One  that 
loses  .  specif.,  Eng.  Billiards,  a 
losing  hazard. 

losery.  n.  Loss  ;  losing.  Obs. 
losh(l5sh),  inter/.  [An  altera¬ 
tion  of  lord.)  An  exclamation 
of  wonder,  surprise,  or  admira¬ 
tion  Scot. 

losh  (15sh),  rl.  TF.  loche  loach. 
Cf.  loach.1  The  burbot  Lota 
maculosa.  Alaska  Sr  Brit.  Amer. 
losh,  v.  i.  To  splash,  as  water 
running  over  stones.  Dial.  Eng. 
losh  (l»sh),  n.  [Russ,  /os’.] 
1  Alsoloshe.  An  elk.  Obs. 

2.  Short  for  losh  hide,  losh 
leather,  orig.,  elk  hide  ;  hence, 


a  hide  dressed  only  with  oil  ; 
wash  leather, 
losie.  +  lose,  v. 
los 'in.  +  lozkn. 
loslnge  +  lozenge,  [losing. I 
los'ing-ly  (looz'Yng-lY),  adv.  of | 
II  los  ni'nos  y  los  lo'cos  di'cen 
las  ver-da'des  ( los  ne'nvos  e  los 
lo'kos  de'than  las  vPr-da'thas  ; 
13K,  14<>)  [Sp.]  Children  and 

fools  speak  the  truth, 
los'o-pher,  los'o-phy  Short¬ 
ened  forms  of  I’ HI LOSOPH ER, 
philosophy.  Obs. 
loss.  Obs.  or  Scot.  &  dial.  Brit 
var.  of  lose. 

loss,  r.t.  [D.  lossen,  fr.  los  loose. 
On.  E.  D  ]  To  unload  ;  —  with 
reference  to  a  ship.  Obs. 
loss  (Ids).  Var.  of  loess. 
losse.  n.  [D.  los,  akin  to G.  luchs, 
A  S .  lor,  E .  lynx. ]  A  ly n x .  Obs. 
10886.  ^  LOOSE,  LOSE,  LOSS, 

los'sel.  Obs.  or  Scot.  var.  of 
losel. 

loeselesse.  a.  Without  loss.  Obs. 
lOBsenge  ■+  LOZENGE, 
los'sen-ite  (lbs'^n-Tt),  n.  (After 
Prof.  C.  A.  Lossen.]  Min.  A 
brownish  red  orthorhombic 


mineral,  a  hydrous  arsenate  and 
sulphate  of  iron  and  lead, 
loss'ful,  a.  Detrimental.  Obs. 
loss'less,  a.  See  -less. 
loss'-sup-ply'  meth'od.  Elec. 
=  Pl'M  PING-BACK  METHOD, 
los'sum.  LOVKSOME. 
l08t.  +  LUST. 

lost.  7i.  ICf  lost,  a.  ir  p.  p.] 
Loss  Obs.  —  r.  t.  To  lose. 
Dial.  Eng. 

loste.  Obs.  pret.  of  lush. 
lostell,  M.  [OF.  a  I'ostel  to  the 
lodgings.]  A  military  call  to 
disperse.  Obs. 

lost'hopcG  71.  [Cf.  forlorn 
hope.]  A  desperate  person.  Obs. 
lost'ling.  7i.  [lost  1st  -/itjj?.] 
One  that  is  lost.  Rare. 
loat'ness.  n.  See -ness. 
loBungeous.  a.  [See  losenge.] 
Flattering.  Obs. 
losy.  +  LOSHE. 

lot  (lfit),  71.  [Siamese.]  See 
COIN.  Table. 

lot.  loth  (lot),  7i.;  p!.  lote, 
loth  k  (1  fl't  e).  [G.]  A  weight 
of  Germany,  Russia  (lot),  the 
Netherlands  (loot/),  etc.,  for¬ 
merly  always  i/32  of  the  local 


pound,  now,  in  Germany  and 
the  Netherlands,  equiv.  to  one 
decagram.  See  w’ fight,  Table. 
Lot  (15t),  77.  [Heb.  Lot.]  Lit., 
a  veil  ;  covering  ;  —  masc.  prop, 
name.  In  the  Bible,  the  son  of 
Haran  and  nephew  of  Abra¬ 
ham,  who  escaped  the  destruc¬ 
tion  of  Sodom.  His  wife  is  said 
to  have  been  turned  into  a  pillar 
of  salt  because  she  looked  back 
when  fleeing  from  the  city. 
Lo'ta  (10'ta).  n-  [NL.,  fr.  Sp. 
Iota,  a  kind  of  fish.]  Zool.  The 
genus  consisting  of  the  burbots, 
lo'ta.  lo'tah  (lo'td ),  7i.  [Hind. 
Iota.)  A  small  vessel  for  water, 
usually  globular  and  of  brass  or 
copper.  India. 

Lo't&n  (lO'tdn).  Bib. 
lotarie.  +  lottery. 
lo'tase'  (lO'taz7),  «.  [/oDis  -f 
-o.se. J  Org.  Chem.  An  enzyme 
found  in  Lotus  arabicus.  It 
will  decompose  lotusin. 

lote.  ^  LATE,  LOT,  LOTH, 
lote  (1st),  77.  =  LOTUS, 
lote.  v.  i.  [Prob.  akin  to  AS. 
lutian,  and  E.  lout,  v.]  To  lurk; 
to  lie  hidden.  Obs. 


food,  foot ;  out,  oil ;  chair  ;  go  ;  sing,  ii)k  ;  Then,  thin  ;  nature,  verdure  (260) ;  K=ch  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144) ;  boN  ;  yet ;  zh  =  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  5 
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LOUTHER 


Lo-tha'rl  o  (lft-tha'rT-o  ;  115),  n. ;  pi.  Lotharios  (-oz). 

1.  In  Kowe’a  drama  “The  Fair  Penitent,’'  a  gay  and  un¬ 
scrupulous  rake,  who  seduces  Calista. 

Is  this  that  haughty,  gallant,  gay  Lothario  f  Rowe. 
2  A  seducer  or  deceiver  of  women  ;  a  rake, 
lo'tion  (lo'slmn),  n.  [L.  lotio,  fr.  lav  are,  lotum ,  to  wash  : 
cf.  F.  lotion.  See  lave  to  wash.]  1.  Act  of  washing; 
ablution.  Obs. 

2.  A  liquid  medicinal  preparation  for  bathing  the  skin  or 
an  injured  or  diseased  part. 

Lo-toph'a-gl  (lo-t5f'd-jT),  7i.  pi.  [L.,  fr.  Gr.  Au>rof>a*yot; 
Aa>ros  the  lotus  -|-  </>aya*/  to  eat.]  In  the  Odyssey,  a  people 
visited  by  Odysseus,  who  subsisted  on  the  lotus  and  lived 
in  the  dreamy  indolence  it  was  supposed  to  induce  (see 
lotus,  1);  hence,  in  later  story,  a  people  of  North  Africa 
identified  as  the  Homeric  lotus-eaters.  —  lo  toph'a  gous 
(-gus),  a.  Pare.  — lo-toph'a-gous-ly,  adv.  Rare. 
Iot'ter-y  (15t'er-T),  n.;  pi.  -teries  (-Tz).  [Prob.  fr.  It.  lot- 
teria.  See  lotto,  lot,  ».]  1.  A  scheme  for  the  distribu¬ 

tion  of  prizes  by  lot  or  chance ;  esp.,  a  scheme  by  which 
one  or  more  prizes  are  distributed  by  chance  among  per¬ 
sons  who  have  paid  or  promised  a  consideration  for  a 
chance  to  win  them,  usually  as  determined  by  the  numbers 
on  tickets  as  drawn  from  a  lottery  wheel.  Three  principal 
forms  of  lottery  have  been  used  :  lotto,  or  the  Genoese,  or 
number,  lottery;  the  class,  or  Dutch,  lottery;  and  the  in¬ 
terest  lottery.  In  the  Genoese  lottery  (originating,  about 
1530,  from  a  form  of  political  election  at  Genoa)  the  player 
wins  by  choosing  one  (simplum),  two  (ambo),  three  (terno), 
four  (quaterno),  or  five  (quinto)  out  of  five  numbers  which 
draw  prizes  out  of  the  total  of  95  tickets  drawn.  In  class 
lottery  (originating  early  in  the  16th  century  in  Holland) 
the  tickets  are  drawn  in  certain  classes  or  series ,  for  each 
of  which  certain  prizes  are  fixed,  increasing  in  number  and 
value  with  each  class.  An  interest  lottery  is  one  that  issues 
bonds  for  borrowed  money  at  less  than  the  normal  rate  of 
interest,  giving  chances  as  the  consideration  for  the  low 
interest.  All  lotteries  are  now  unlawful  under  the  laws 
of  Great  Britain  and  those  of  the  Federal  governments 
and  most  of  the  State  governments  in  the  United  States. 

2.  Fig.,  an  affair  of  chance. 

3.  Allotment  by  chance  ;  thing  allotted.  Obs.  Shak. 

4.  A  game  in  which  prizes  are  given  from  a  pool  to  holders 
of  cards  matching  others  reserved  for  that  purpose. 

lottery  wheel.  The  wheel  bearing  the  drum  in  which  the 
lottery  tickets  are  placed  to  be  drawn, 
lot'ting.  p.  pr.  d'  vb.  n.  of  lot.  Specif.,  vb.  n.,  the  assort¬ 
ing  of  goods,  etc.,  into  lots, 
lot'to  (lbt'o),  Ti.  [It.  lotto ,  prop., 
a  lot,  of  G.  origin :  cf.  F.  loto ,  fr. 

It.  See  lot.]  1.  A  game  played 
with  cards  bearing  numbers,  five 
in  each  line,  the  holder  covering 
a  number  when  it  is  called  by 
one  who  draws  numbered  balls 
from  a  bag.  The  game  is  won 
by  the  player  who  first  covers  a  line  of  numbers. 

2.  Genoese,  or  number,  lottery.  See  lottery. 
lo'tUS  (lo'tiis),  «.  [L.  lotus,  Gr.  Aojto;.]  1.  In  legend¬ 

ary  Greek  history,  the  fruit  which  served  as  the  food 
of  the  Lotophagi,  or  lotus-eaters ;  also,  the  tree  bear¬ 
ing  this  fruit.  It  is  usually  identified  with  Zizyphus 
lotus ,  one  of  the  jujube  trees,  but  has  also  been  referred  to 
Rhamnus  lotus ,  to  the  nettle  tree  (Celtis  austral  is),  and 
other  species.  The  fruit,  as  well  as  the  wine  made  from 
it,  was  supposed  to  cause  a  state  of  dreamy  content  and 
complete  forgetfulness  of  home  and  friends. 

2.  Short  for  lotus  tree. 

3.  Any  of  several  flowering  water  plants  represented  in  an¬ 
cient  Egyptian  and  Hindu  art  (see  architecture,  Illust.): 
a  The  Indian,  or  sacred,  lotus  ( Nclumbo  nelumbo)',  hence, 
esp.  in  American  horticulture,  any  plant  of  the  genus 
Nelumbo.  b  Either  of  the  Egyptian  water  lilies  Castalia 
lotus  and  C.  ccerulea.  See  Egyptian  lotus,  Nelumbo. 

4.  Arch.  An  ornament  much  used  in  ancient  decoration, 
notably  in  certain  types  of  Egyptian  capitals,  generally 
asserted  to  have  been  suggested  by  the  Egyptian  water 
lily.  See  architecture,  I! lust. 

6.  [ cap .]  But.  A  large  genus  of  fabaceous  herbs  or  sub¬ 
shrubs  having  pinnate  leaves  and  red,  pink,  or  white  um¬ 
bellate  flowers.  The  species  are  widely  distributed  in 
temperate  regions,  many  occurring  in  the  western  United 
States.  Some  are  cultivated  for  ornament,  while  others, 
as  the  bird’s-foot  trefoil  ( L .  corniculatus) ,  are  used  for  fod¬ 
der  and  forage.  The  mention  of  the  lotus  in  the  Iliad  as 
affording  food  for  horses,  and  the  citations  from  the  early 
herbalists,  probably  refer  to  species  of  this  genus, 
lotus  berry.  The  yellow  edible  fruit  of  a  West  Indian 
malpighiaceous  tree  ( Byrsonima  lucida) ;  also,  this  tree, 
lo'tus-eat'er,  lo'tos-eater,  n.  One  of  the  Lotophagi; 
hence,  one  who  gives  himself  up  to  indolence  and  day¬ 
dreams.  —  lo'tus-eaHng,  a.  n. 

The  mild-eyed  melancholy  Lotos-eaters  came.  Tennyson. 
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A  Card  such  as  is  used  in 
Lotto. 


lote,  r.  t.  [Gf.  LOTION.]  To  ap¬ 
ply  a  lotion  to.  Obs. 
lote.  n.  [Cf.  F.  lotte .]  The  Eu¬ 
ropean  burbot. 

lote'by,  n.  [lote,  v.,  to  lurk  + 
bij.)  A  paramour  Obs. 
lo'ter  ;lo't?r),  n.  [Orig.  uncert  ] 
A  gobioid  fish  of  the  genus 
Eleotris. 

lote  tree-  =  lotus  tree. 
loth,  4*  lot. 

loth,  loth'ly,  loth'some.  etc. 

Vars.  of  loath,  loathly,  etc. 
loth.  Var.  of  lot,  weight. 

Loth  a  su'buB  ( 10th' d-sQ' bus). 
Rib.  [loathe.  I 

lothe.  4*  LKWTH,  LOATll.l 
lothene.  a.  [Cf.  I  cel.  /oSVnh.] 
Shaggy.  Obs.  [var.  of  lather. I 
loth'er  (lbth'fr).  Dial.  Eng.| 
loth'l-nesse.  ».  (From  loathy, 
o.]  Disinclination.  Obs. 
Lo-thrin'gi-an  (lfi-thrTn'jY-tfn), 
n.  Of  or  pert,  to  Lothringen 
(Lorraine), 
lotie  +  lotk,  ». 
lo'ti-form  ( 15'tY-fdrm),  a.  Arch. 
H  iving  the  form  of  a  lotus.  R 
lo'ti-um,  n.  [L  ,  urine.]  Urine 
used  by  hairdressers  as  a  cos¬ 
metic.  Obs. 

lot 'lea.  a  Scnthless.  Ohs. 
lot'ment,  n.  [lot,  v.  +  -ment.'\ 
A  n  allotment.  Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 
lo'to  Var.  of  lota,  lotto 
lo  to-fla'vin  (15'tfi-fli'vYn),  n. 
[ bi/ns  +  J1nrin. ]  See  LOTUSIN. 
»  toe.  Var.  of  lotus. 


Lot'te  (1  5  t'S ),  n.  [G.]  = 

Charlotte,  2. 

lot'ted,  />  a.  Assorted  in  lots  ; 
as,  lotted  goods  ;  also,  assigned 
or  chosen  by  lot. 
lot'ter  ell,  n.  [Cf.  loiter.]  A 
term  of  contempt.  Obs. 
lot'-tree',  n.  The  whitebeam. 
lo'ture,  n.  [L.  lotnra.  See  lo¬ 
tion.)  Obs.  a  Washing,  or  water 
used  in  washing,  b  A  lotion, 
lotus  bird.  A  jacana  ( Hydra- 
lector  gallinaceus) .  Australia 
lotus  grass.  =  bird’s-foot 
TREFOIL,  a. 

lotus  lily.  Water  chinkapin.  U  S. 
lou.  4*  lo,  love. 
louch.  d*  LOCH, 
louch  (loutfh  ;  l<5och),  n.  Sr  v. 
Slouch.  Scot  or  Dial.  Eng. 
lou-chettes'  (loo-shets'),  n.  pi. 
[F.]  Guggles  for  strabismus, 
permitting  only  front  vision. 
Lou'cheux'  (loo'shO'),  n.  pi. 
F.,  squinters.l  The  Hutchins, 
oud'en.  v.  i.  v  t.  [See  loud.] 
I’d  become,  or  make,  louder.  R. 
loud'er-ing,  n.  Sr  a.  Smuggling. 
Dial.  Eng. 

loud'ish.  a.  See-isn. 
loud'ly,  adv.  of  loud.  See -lt. 
loud'neas,  n.  See  ness. 
louge.  d*  LODGE, 
lough. d*  LOO R, LOW.  [of  LAUGH.  I 
lough  Obs.  or  dial.  Eng.  pret.  | 
lough  (18k),  m.  [Ir.  loch.  See  2d 
LOCH.l  A  lake  ;  a  pool ;  water  5 
sea.  Obs.  exc.  as,  in  Jr.  Sr  Scot., 


lo'tUSln  (lo'tus-Tn),  n.  [lotus  -f-  -in.]  Org.Chem.  A  crys¬ 
talline  glucoside  obtained  from  Jjotus  arabicus.  On  hy¬ 
drolysis  it  yields  hydrocyanic  acid,  glucose,  and  a  yellow 
coloring  matter  called  lotojtavin. 

lotus  tree.  1.  Any  of  several  trees  reputed  to  have  fur¬ 
nished  the  lotus  eaten  as  food  by  the  ancients ;  specif. :  a 
The  jujube  tree  Zizyphus  lotus  of  northern  Africa  (see 
jujube),  b  The  somewhat  similar  tree  Rhamnus  lotus.  C 
The  nettle  tree  of  southern  Europe  ( Celtis  australis),  d  A 
desert  shrub  ( Nilraria  tridentata)  of  the  goosefoot  family, 
having  tonic  succulent  berries. 

2.  The  date  plum  Diospyros  lotos  or  the  American  persim¬ 
mon  {D.  virgmiana). 

loud  (loud),  a.  ;  loud'er  (-er) ;  loud'est.  [ME.  loud,  lud, 
AS.  klud ;  akin  to  OS.  hlud,  D.  luid ,  OHG.  tut,  G.  laut, 
L.  -duties,  in  iuclutus,  in clitus,  celebrated,  renowned,  cluere 
to  be  called,  Gr.  tcavtos  heard,  loud,  famous,  tcAveiv  to 
hear,  Skr.  ?ru.  Cf.  client,  listen.]  1.  Of  sound : 
Marked  by  intensity,  or  relative  intensity ;  not  low,  soft, 
or  subdued  ;  as,  a  loud  noise  or  tone;  also,  with  reference 
to  the  stimulus,  giving  an  intense  or  relatively  intense  audi¬ 
tory  impression ;  as,  a  loud  voice  or  cry  ;  loud  thunder. 
See  HEARING. 

Thev  were  instant  w'ith  loud  voices,  requiring  that  he  might 
be  crucified.  Luke  xxiii.  23. 

2.  Giving  or  making  a  loud  sound  or  sounds ;  having  a  loud 
tone  ;  as,  the  loud  surf  ;  a  loud  trumpet ;  hence,  noisy  ;  as, 
the  loud  machines  ;  loud  streets. 

3.  Hence,  fig.  :  Striking  or  impressive  as  from  clamor, 
turmoil,  vehemence,  emphasis,  or  the  like  ;  unrestrained  in 
expression  ;  outspoken  ;  “  crying  ;  ”  as,  loud  admiration  ; 
a  loml  offense,  a  loud,  or  obvious,  lie.  u Loud  reason.” 
Shak.  “The  loud  world.”  Sir  H.  Taylor. 

4.  Of  other  than  auditory  impressions :  Offensive  in  qual¬ 
ity  or  intensity;  esp.,  offensively  vivid  or  strong;  as,  a 
loud  perfume ;  loud  colors;  often,  offending  aesthetic 
sensibility  or  the  sense  of  propriety  ;  ostentatious  ;  showy; 
as,  a  loud  pattern  ;  loud  jewelry  ;  hence,  crass  ;  unrefined  ; 
as,  loud-  manners.  Colloq. 

Syn.  —  Noisy,  boisterous,  vociferous,  clamorous,  obstrep¬ 
erous,  turbulent,  blustering,  vehement, 
loud,  adv.  [AS.  hlucle.^  With  loudness  ;  loudly. 

To  speak  loud  in  public  assemblies.  Addison 
loud'-mouthed'  (-mouthd';  -moutht/  ;  87),  a.  Having  a 
loud  voice  ;  talking  or  sounding  noisily  ;  blatant, 
loud'-voiced'  (-voist' ;  87),  a.  Loud  of  voice  ;  noisy, 
lou  is  d’or'Ooo'T  d6r').  [F..gold  louis.J  a  A  French  gold 
coin  varying  in  value  from  about  $4  to  $4.79,  first  struck  in 
1640,  and  superseded  by  the  new  system  of  1795.  The  latest 
ones  were  worth  $4,516  or  13s.  6.7  d.  b  A  current  gold  coin 
of  France,  the  20-franc  piece  (worth  $3.86)  ;  —  so  called  esp. 
under  the  Bourbon  Restoration  and  Louis  Philippe. 
Louisiana  Purchase.  The  vast  territory  purchased  in 
1803  lor  $15,000,000  by  the  United  States,  then  under  the 
presidency  of  Jefferson,  from  France,  then  governed  by 
Napoleon  as  First  Consul.  It  extended  westward  from 
the  Mississippi  River  to  the  Rocky  Mountains  and  north¬ 
ward  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  to  British  America, 
lou  i  sine'  (loo/T-zen'),  ?i.  [From  Louis  or  Louise,  a  prop¬ 
er  name.  Or/.  E.  />.]  A  thin,  soft,  twilled  silk,  usually 
woven  in  checks  or  stripes,  and  used  for  dresses. 

Lou  is  Qua-torze'  (loo'T  ka-torz').  [F. ,  Louis  fourteenth .] 
Of  or  pertaining  to  Louis  XIV.  of  France  or  his  reign 
(1643-1715) ;  designating,  resembling,  or  pertaining  to,  the 
style  in  architecture,  decorative  art,  furniture,  etc.,  pre¬ 
vailing  in  his  time.  The  architecture  was  of  a  more  im¬ 
posing  character  than  that  of  the  preceding  rei^n,  with  a 
completer  return  to  the  ancient  orders  and  details,  which 
^ave  to  it  a  cold  and  regular  aspect,  with  great  richness  of 
interior  decoration.  In  furniture,  elaborate  carving  and 
gilding,  inlay  as  in  buhl  work,  Roman  motives  in  orna¬ 
mentation,  and  a  combination  of  straight  and  curved  lines 
in  design  are  characteristic  features.  Decorative  art  was 
beginning  to  be  florid,  and  the  style  called  rococo  and  ro- 
caille  was  beginning  to  take  shape. 

Lou  is  Quinze'  (kiXNz')-  [F.,  Louis  fifteenth.]  Of  or  per¬ 
taining  to  Louis  XV.  of  France  or  his  reign  (1715-74) ;  des¬ 
ignating,  resembling,  or  pertaining  to,  the  French  styles 
in  architecture,  furniture,  etc.,  prevailing  in  his  times. 
In  interior  ornamentation  the  straight  line  and  plane  sur¬ 
face  are  often  replaced  by  the  irregular  curved  line  and 
surface.  In  furniture,  curved  lines  and  rich  upholstery 
are  characteristic  features.  See  rocaille,  rococo.  See 
also  architecture,  Table. 

Lou  is  Seize'  (sfiz').  [F.,  Louis  sixteenth.]  Of  or  per¬ 
taining  to  Louis  XVI.  or  his  reign  (1774-93) ;  designating, 
resembling,  or  pertaining  to,  the  style  in  architecture, 
furniture,  etc.,  prevailing  in  his  times.  Architecture 
approached  more  and  more  the  antique,  while  taking  on  a 
greater  lightness.  Decoration  took  up  again  the  straight 
line.  Interior  ornamentation  shows  the  influence  of  the 
recently  discovered  frescoes  of  Pompeii  and  Herculaneum. 
In  furniture,  straight  lines,  light  ana  simple  construction, 
and  pastoral  motives  in  ornamentation  are  characteristic. 
Lou'ls  Treize'  (tr£z').  [F.,  Louis  thirteenth.]  Of  or  per¬ 
taining  to  Louis  XIII.  or  his  reign  (1610-43) ;  designating, 


resembling,  or  pertaining  to,  the  French  styles  in  archi¬ 
tecture,  furniture,  etc.,  prevailing  in  his  time.  The  ar¬ 
chitecture  was  of  developed  Renaissance  style, but  retained 
much  of  the  Gothic  picturesqueness.  The  dtsigi.s  in  fur¬ 
niture  are  square  and  angular,  and  an  appearance  of  podg¬ 
iness,  usually  accentuated  by  a  horizontal  division  above 
the  middle,  is  characteristic. 

lounge  (lounj),  v.  i.  ;  lounged  (lounjd) ;  loung'ikg  Oouh'- 
jTng).  [Perh.  fr.  lungis  a  tall,  slow,  awkward  fellow.  Cl. 
LUNGis.]  1.  To  move  or  act  in  a  lazy  or  listltSB  way. 

2.  To  spend  time  lazily,  whether  lolling  or  idly  sauntering  ; 
to  stand,  sit,  or  recline,  in  an  indolent  manner. 

We  lounge  over  the  sciences,  dawdle  through  literature,  yawn 
over  politics.  #  J-  Hannay. 

lounge,  v.  t.  To  waste  by  lounging;  to  fritter ;  — with 
away  ;  as,  to  lounge  one’s  time  away, 
lounge,  n.  1.  An  idle  gait  or  stroll,  or  the  state  of  reclin¬ 
ing  indolently. 

2.  A  place  of  lounging. 

She  went  with  Lady  Stock  to  a  bookseller's,  whose  shop  served 
as  a  fashionable  lounge.  Miss  Edgeworth. 

3.  A  piece  of  furniture  resembling  a  sofa,  upon  which  one 
may  lie  or  recline.  Often,  in  the  furniture  trade,  a  couch 
is  distinguished  as  having  one  arm,  or  raised  end,  and  no 
back  ;  a.  lounge,  as  having  one  arm  and  a  back  ;  a  so/a,  as 
having  two  arms  and  a  back. 

loung'ing  (loun'jlng),  p.  a.  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  suited 
for,  a  lounger  ;  idling  ,  lazy ;  as,  a  lounging  attitude  ;  a 
lounging  life.  —  7i .  Act  of  lounging.  —  loung'ing  ly,  adv. 
loupe  (loop),  ti.  [F.]  1.  A  gem,  esp.  a  sapphire,  of  im¬ 

perfect  brilliancy. 

2.  A  magnifying  glass. 

3.  Irpn  Works.  Var.  of  loop. 

||  loup'— ga'rou'  (loo'ga/roo/),  n. ;  pi.  loups-garous  (loo'- 
ga/roo')-  [F..,  fr.  loup  wolf  a  Teutonic  word  akin  to 
E.  werewol/ r\  A  werewolf  ;  a  lycanthrope. 
loup'ing  iil  (loup'Tng;  lop'Tng).  [From  loup  to  leap  ] 
Veter.  An  enzootic,  often  fatal,  disease  of  sheep  and  other 
domestic  animals,  of  unknown  cause.  It  is  characterized 
by  muscular  tremors  and  spasms,  followed  by  more  or  less 
complete  paralysis.  The  principal  lesion  is  an  inflamma¬ 
tion  of  the  membranes  covering  the  brain  and  spinal  cord, 
louse  (lou8),  v.  ;  pi.  lice  (lis).  [ME  lous, 

AS.  lus,  pi.  lys ;  akin  to  D.  Inis,  G.  laus, 

OHG  lus,  Icel.  lus,  Sw\  lus,  Dan.  bius.] 

1.  Any  of  certain  small,  .wingless,  usually 
flattened  insects,  parasitic  on  warm-blood¬ 
ed  animals.  They  constitute  two  groups : 
a  The  true  lice,  or  sucking  lice,  forming 
the  suborder  Anoplura,  syn.  Parasita, 
of  the  order  Hemiptera,  which  live  upon 
mammals  and  suck  their  blood.  Numerous 
species  infest  domestic  animals,  and  three 
are  found  upon  man  :  the  head  louse  ( Pedi~ 
cuius  capitis )t  living  among  and  attaching 
its  eggs,  or  nits,  to  the  hairs  of  the  head  ; 
the  body  louse  ( P.  vestimenti),  living  on  the 
body  and  clothes  and  laying  its  eggs  on 
the  latter;  and  the  nab  louse (Phlnirius 
inguinalis),  infesting  chiefly  the  body,  b 
The  biting  lice,  or  bird  Lice,  forming  the  order  Mallophaga. 
Some  of  these  infest  mammals,  but  the  majority  live  on 
birds,  and  feed  chiefly  on  the  skin,  feathers,  etc.,  the  mouth 
parts  being  adapted  for  biting,  not  sucking.  They  are 
very  annoying  and  often  injurious  to  their  hosts.  A  num¬ 
ber  of  species  occur  on  domesticated  birds,  as  Mmopon 
pallidum  on  the  fowl,  Li peurus  poly  trapezius  on  the  tur¬ 
key,  and  L.  squalidus  on  ducks. 

2.  Hence,  any  of  various  insects  or  small  arachnids,  crus¬ 
taceans,  etc.,  which  live  on  animals  or  plants  and  suck 
their  blood  or  juices  (see  fish  louse,  carp  louse,  whale 
louse,  bee  louse,  etc.).  The  plant  lice  belong  to  the  Aphid- 
idae  and  Psyllidae,  the  bark  lire,  or  scale  insects,  to  the 
Coccidae  (see  aphid,  scale  insect).  The  name  is  extended 
to  certain  forms  not  parasitic  (cf.  woodlouse,  book  louse), 
on  account  of  their  appearance. 

louse'wort  (lous'wfirt7),  n.  a  The  stinking  hellebore ; 
also,  the  stavesacre.  Obs.  The  seeds  of  both  these  plants 
were  used  in  ancient  times  to  destroy  lice,  b  The  yellow 
rattle,  c  Now',  generally,  any  scrophulariaceous  plant  of 
the  genus  Pedicularis,  formerly  reputed  to  cause  sheep 
feeding  upon  them  to  be  subject  to  vermin  ;  wood  betony. 
lous'y  ( louz'T),  a.;  -i-er  (-T-er);  -i-est.  1.  Infested  with  lice. 
2.  Mean  ;  contemptible ;  dirty  ;  vulgar  ;  vile. 

Such  lousy  learning  as  this  is.  Bale. 

lout  (lout),  v.  i.  ct- 1.  [ME.  louten,  luten,  AS.  lut  an  ;  akin 
to  Icel.  lut  a,  Dan.  hide,  OHG.  luzen  to  lie  hid.]  To  bend  ; 
bow  ;  stoop  ;  to  make  obeisance.  Archaic  or  Dial.  Brit. 

lie  fair  the  knight  saluted,  louting  low  Spenser. 
lout,  n.  [Prob.  akin  to  tout  to  bow  ;  cf.  Icel.  lulr  bent 
down,  stooping,  or  the  kindred  AS.  lutian  to  lie  hid,  to 
lurk.]  1.  A  clownish,  awkward  fellow;  a  bumpkin. 

2.  Rugby  Slang.  A  common  fellow. 

lou'ter  (loo'ter  ;  lcu'ter),  w.  [Gr.  Aovrrjp .]  Class.  Ar- 
chseol.  A  Greek  bath  basin,  or  laver,  having  a  high  stem. 


Head  Louse 
(P  e  d  i cv  Iiim 
capitis )  Much 


=  LOCH. 

lough  diver.  The  European  gull 
(  Lams  cairns).  Local,  Eng. 
lough 'een  (lfiK'en),  n.  llr.  lo- 
chan,  fr.  Inch  lake.]  A  small 
lake.  Ireland. 

lought.  ^  LOATH, 
louh.  4*  LOUGH,  LOW. 
louhschipe.  n.  [See  low  ;  -ship.] 
Lowness.  Obs. 

Lou'ls  (loo'Ys;  loo'Y),  n.  [ F. 
Louis,  OF.  Lobis,  Loris,  OHG. 
HhUhawig.  whence  LL.  Ludovi- 
cus,(j.  Ludwig .]  1.  Lit.,  famous 
warrior  ;  —  matte,  prop,  name 
L.  Lttr/or;c«.s(ln'dn-vT'kfts)  ;  F. 
Louis  (loo^e');  It.  Lodoriro  (W. 
d.Vve'kfl),  Tjngi  (ldfve'je) ;  Sp 
Clodoreo  (kl5'df>-va'o),  Luis 
(l(Yf>-es')  ;  Pg.  Lviz  (lraves'  ; 
-esh');G.  Ludwig  (loot'vYK). 

—  Dim.  Lewie,  Louie  (lo5'T), 
Lew,  Lou  (loo).  Ln'krn,  Obs. 

2.  [/.  c.]  Short  for  louis  d’or. 
Lou-l'sa  (ldo-e'zd),  Lou-ise' 
(loo-ex'),  u.  TF.  Louise,  fern,  of 
Louis  ;  cf.  It.  Luisa,  fr.  FJ  Fern, 
rop.  name.  F.  Louise  (ldVez'); 
t.  Luisa  (ldb-e'zii)  ;  Sp.  Luisa 
(-sit);  Pg.  Luiza  (-za):  G.  Lnise 
(-ze),  Ludovika  (loo'do-ve'ka). 

—  Dim.  Lou,  Lou'ie. 

Lou  i  sette' (loo'e'zCt'),  n.  [F.] 
A  guillotine.  See  guillotine, 

etyrn.  Ol>s.  .  [GRASS.! 

Louisiana  grass  =_carpkt| 
Lou-i  si-an'i  an  (loo-e'zY-ftn'Y- 
dn),  n.  A  native  or  citizen  of 


Louisiana.  [ Austkoripa ri a n. | 
Lou-i  si-an'i-an.  a  liiogeog.  =  \ 
louk  (dial,  ldftk),  r.  t.  [AS 
Ivcau  to  pull  up.]  T#  pull  up  ; 
uproot;  weed.  Obs.  or  Dial. Eng. 
louk,  r.  t.  Sr  i.  [AS.  liican.  Cf. 
lock.]  To  lock  ;  close.  Obs. 
louk  (louk  ;  look),  r.  t.  To 
thrash  ;  whip.  Dial  Eng.  —  n. 
A  blow.  Dial.  Eng.  [  Obs.  I 
louke.  n.  An  accomplice; “pal.” | 
lou'ker.  4*  lucre.  _ 
lou  koum'  (loo'koom'),  n. 
[Turk.  Inkum.]  Fig  paste, 
loun  Var.  oIj.oon. 
loun  (loun  ;  loon  ),  lound  (lound; 
loond).  Vars  of  low' n.  Scot. 
loun'dsr  (ldbn'dSr),  n.  A  severe 
blow.  Scot.  Sr  Dial.  Eng. 
loun'der.  r  t.  To  beat  severely. 
Scot  Sr  Dial.  Eng. 
loun'der-er,  n  [Cf.  D.  hinder- 
aar  an  idler,  haul  even  to  idle.] 
A  skulker  or  shirker  Obs. 
lounge.  +  lung. 
lounge.  Var.  of  lunge,  thrust, 
loung'er  (loun'j?r),  n.  One  who 
lounges  ;  an  idler, 
lou'nie.  +  lunyie. 
loun'ry.  4*  loonert. 
loup.  Var.  of  loop. 
loup  (loup  ;  I5p).  v  i.  [Cf.  Icel. 
hlaupn.  See  leap.]  To  leap 
—  n.  [Cf.  Icel.  hlaup.]  A  leap. 
Roth  Sent.  3r  Dial.  Eng. 
loup  (loo),  n.  [F.]  A  silk  or 
velvet  mask. 

Loup  (ldo),  n.  [F.,  prop.,  a 


wolf.]  An  Indian  of  one  of  the 
chief  divisions  of  the  Paw  nees. 
loup'-ceUvier'  (loo's?r'vya')» 
».  [F.]  The  Canada  lynx, 

loupe.  4*  loop. 

Loup  Fork  formation  (loon). 
[From  Louj)  Fork  River,  Ne¬ 
braska.]  Geol.  A  Miocene  for¬ 
mation  in  Nebraska  and  adja¬ 
cent  States. 

loup-the-dyke  (loup- ;  lfip-),  a. 
[From  loup  to  leap.]  Giddy  ; 
unsettled.  Scot.  [eto.  | 

lour.  Var.  of  lower,  frown, | 
lour.  4*  lower,  reward, 
lour.  Obs.  contract,  of  lo  where. 
lour  (lour),  ?i.  Money.  Slang. 
lour  (loor),  tj.  An  Asiatic  sardine 
( C/upea  neohowii),  valued  for 
its  oil.  [lower,  etc.) 

lour,  lour'ing,  etc.  Vars.  of  1 
lourd  (loord),  adv.  [Alteration 
of  lever  liefer.  Or/.  E.  D.  See 
lief.]  Rather;  —  in  phrase 
had,  or  wad,  lourd.  Obs.  Scot 
lourd  (loord),  a.  [F.,  heavy.] 
Dull;  sluggish.  Obs  —  n.  A 
lourd  fellow.  Obs.  [dan. I 
lour'dan.  Archaic  var.  of  lur-| 
lourd'ish,  a.  Lourd.  Obs. 
lourd'y  ( loor'dY),  a.  Sr  n.  Lourd. 
Scot.  Sr  Dial.  Eng. 
loure.r).  [F.J  An  old  dance,  gen¬ 
erally  in  six-four  time,  slow'er 
than  the  gigue,  and  occurring 
in  IHth-century  suites,  notably 
in  Bach’s  fifth  French  Suite. 
Lourencs.  4*  Laurence. 


lou'ri  (ldo'rY).  Var.  of  LOST, 
lour'ing.  Var.  of  lowering. 
lour'y.  Var.  of  low  Kit  y. 
louse.  Obs.  or  Scot.  Sc  dial.  Eng 
var.  of  loose. 

louse  (louz),  v.  t.  Sr  i.  To  clean 
from  lice  ;  to  remove  lice  ;  also, 
to  be  infested  with  lie e.Obs.orR. 
louse'ber  ry  (lous'bPr-Y),  n  ; pi. 
-KiKS(-Yz).  [louse  -(-  berry  A  The 
European  spindle  tree  ( Erony - 
77i us  europseus),  the  berries  of 
which  w'ere  formerly  supposed 
to  drive  away  insects, 
louse  bur  or  burr.  Cocklebur. 
louse  herb.  =  lousewokt  b 
lousewort  foxglove.  The  com¬ 
mon  lousewort,  or  wood  betony. 
lous'l-ly  (louz'T-ll),  adv.  of 
lousy.  See -ly. 
lous'i-neBs,  ti  See -ness. 
lousious.  4*  luscious. 
lous'ter  (lous't?r),  v.  i.  To 
bustle  or  scramble  about  ;  to 
work  actively.  —  n.  Confusion; 
litter.  Roth' Dial.  Eng. 
lout.  v.  t.  To  treat  as  a  lout ;  to 
flout.  Obs. 

lout,  tj.  A  bow  ;  a  bend.  Obs. 
lout.  7’.  V.  To  sneak  ;  lurk  Obs. 
lout  (lout),  »7.  A  hit.  Dial.  Eng. 
lou'ther  ( loo'fehPr),  t\  /.  {Abo 
dial,  to  loiter,  cf.  dial  louder  to 
idle,  and  D  leuterev  to  idle.]  To 
be  involved  in  mire  or  snow  ;  to 
walk  or  work  with  difficulty. 
Scot.  [idler.  Scof. 

loc'ther,  n.  A  dawdler;  an| 


ale,  senate,  care,  ftm,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofa  ;  eve,  Svent,  find,  recent,  maker;  ice,  ill;  old,  6 bey,  orb  5dd,  sSft,  connect;  use,  unite,  urn,  iip,  circus,  menU; 

U  Foreign  Word.  4*  Obso’ete  Variant  of.  +  combined  with.  =  equals. 
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loat'lsh  (lout'Tsh),  a.  Clownish  ;  rude  ;  awkward. 

Syn.  —  See  boorish. 

—  lout'ish  ly,  adth  -—  lout'lsh  ness,  n. 
lou-troph'o-ros  (loo-tr5t'o-r5s  ;  lou-),  n.  [Gr.  Aovrpo^o- 
poc.]  C  hiss.  Arc/ueol.  A  tall  long-necked  water  vase,  used 
at  Athens  for  bringing  water  lor  the  ceremonial  bath  on 
the  eve  of  marriage.  It  was  often  buried  in  the  grave  of 
one  dying  in  betrothal. 

lou'ver  (loo'ver),  n.  [ME.  lover ,  OF.  lovier.']  1.  Medi¬ 
eval  Arch.  A  roof  lantern,  or  turret,  for  the  escape  of 
smoke,  or  the  admission  of  light  and  air. 

2  A  dovecote.  Obs. 

3  An  outlet  for  smoke  ;  a  chimney.  Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 

4  A  louver  board,  or  an  aperture  or 
frame  with  louver  boards  fitted  in  ;  a  slat¬ 
ted  panel,  as  in  a  ship’s  bulkhead,  for  ven¬ 
tilation. 

louver  boards  or  boarding.  The  sloping 
boards  set  to  shed  rainwater  outward  in 
openings  which  are  to  be  left  otherwise  un¬ 
filled,  as  belfry  windows,  the  openings  of 
a  louver,  etc^  an  abat-vent. 
lou'vered  (loo'verd),  «.  Arch,  a  Set  slop¬ 
ing  in  the  manner  of  the  boards  or  slats  in 
the  sides  of  a  louver,  b  Furnished  with 
a  louver  ;  as,  a  louvered  lantern.  Louver  Boards 

Lou'vre  (loo'vr’),  n.  [F.,  fr.  LL.  lupara .]  An  ancient 
palace  in  Paris,  which,  with  additions,  is  occupied  by  a 
museum  of  art  and  public  offices.  The  original  Louvre 
was  a  roynl  castle  of  the  Gothic  period  This  was  renlaced  by 
the  buildings  about  the  court  of  the  Louvre,  400  fret  square, 
completed  in  the  hJth  century,  and  to  this  were  made  various 
additions,  the  last  under  Napoleon  III.  It  is  one  of  the  largest 
groups  of  buildings  in  the  world,  being  1,891  leet  long 


Louvre  The  Corinthian  Colonnade  built  by  Louis  XIV. 


lov'a  ble  (lfiv'a-b’l),  a.  Having  qualities  that  excite,  or 
are  fitted  to  excite,  love  ;  worthy  of  love.  — lov  a-bil'l-ty 
(-bTl'T-tT),  lov'a  ble  ness,  n.  —  lov'a-bly,  adv. 

Syn.  —  Lovable,  amiable.  Lovable  is  the  more  positive 
term,  and  applies  to  that  which  inspires  or  is  worthy  of 
love;  amiable  (often  a  somewhat  negative  word)  is  fre¬ 
quently  applied  to  that  which  is  felt  as  pleasing, engaging, 
or  attractive  ;  as,  “  In  a  higher,  because  in  a  sweeter  and 
more  lovable  form  than  Colet,  More  is  the  representative 
of  the  religious  tendency  of  the  New  Learning  ”  ( J .  R. 
Green) ;  “  that  charming  —  that  lovable  book  ”  ( Joivett )  ; 
“The  whole  figure  and  air,  good  and  amiable  otherwise, 
might  be  called  flabby  and  irresolute  ”  (id.) ;  “  Werther, 
that  amiable ,  cultivated,  and  melancholy  young  man  ” 
(J/.  Arnold).  See  amicable,  like,  attachment. 
lov'age  (lfiv'aj),  n.  [F.  livbche ,  fr.  L.  levisticum ,  ligusti- 
cum ,  a  plant  indigenous  to  Liguria,  lovage,  fr.  Ligusticus 
Ligustine,  Ligurian,  Liguria  a  country  of  Cisalpine  Gaul.] 
a  A  European  apiaceous  herb  (Lev  isticum  levisticum)  cul¬ 
tivated  in  old  gardens  as  a  domestic  remedy,  b  Any  plant 
of  the  related  genus  Ligusticum ,  esp.  L.  scoticum.  c 
Formerly,  any  of  several  other  plants  of  this  family,  as 
Smyrnium  olusatrum  and  (Enanthe  rrocata. 
love  (IQ v),  n.  [ME.  love,  luve ,  AS.  lufu  ;  akin  to  E.  lief, 
believe ,  L.  lubet ,  libct,  it  pleases,  Skr.  lubh  to  be  lustful. 
See  lief.]  1.  A  feeling  of  strong  personal  attachment  in¬ 
duced  by  that  which  delights  or  commands  admiration,  by 
sympathetic  understanding,  or  by  ties  of  kinship;  ardent 
affection  ;  as,  the  love  of  brothers  and  sisters. 

2.  Manifestation  of  desire  for,  and  earnest  effort  to  promote, 
the  welfare  of  a  person,  esp.  as  seen  in  God’s  solicitude 
for  men  and  in  men’s  due  gratitude  and  reverence  to  God. 

Keep  yourselves  in  the  love  of  God.  Jude  21. 

3  Strong  liking  ;  fondness  ;  good  will ;  — usually  applied 
to  persons,  as  in  greetings  and  the  like  ;  to  objects  of  ideal 
regard  ;  as,  love  of  learning  ;  love  of  freedom  ;  or  to  ob¬ 
jects  having  a  more  or  less  ideal  significance ;  as,  love  of 
country  ;  love  of  money. 

Love,  and  health  to  all  Shak 

4.  Tender  and  passionate  affection  for  one  of  the  opposite 
sex  ;  as,  to  marry  without  love  ;  also,  an  instance  of  love ; 
a  love  affair  ;  as,  the  days  of  his  first  love ;  the  loves  of 
the  gods. 

6.  Sexual  passion  or,  Rare ,  its  gratification. 

6.  The  object  of  affection  ;  —  often  employed  in  endearing 
address.  “  Trust  me,  lore .”  Dryden. 

Open  the  temple  gates  unto  my  love.  Spenser. 
7  [cap.]  Cupid,  or  Eros,  as  the  god  of  love  ;  sometimes, 
Venus. 

Therefore  do  nimble-pinioned  doves  draw  Love.  Shak. 

8.  A  thin  silk  stuff.  Obs. 

9.  The  virgin’s-bower.  Dial.  Eng. 


lou'var  (loo'var),  n.  (It.  (Sicil¬ 
ian)  luvaru .]  A  large,  plump, 
voracious  scombriforin  fish  (Lu- 
varus  imperialis)of  the  Atlantic 
and  Pacific  oceans  and  the  Med¬ 
iterranean  Sea. 
louver  work  Slatted  work, 
lou'vre.  Erron.var.  of  louver. 
lov'a-ble,  a.  Commendable. 
Ohs.  —  lov'a-bly,  adv.  Ohs. 
lov'age.  n.  [Perh.  for  F.  lou- 
anqe. ]  Commendation.  Ohs. 
lov'ance,  n.  [See  love  to  praise.] 
Praise  ;  approval  Obs.  Scot. 
lov'a-nen'ty  (ltl v'd-nCn'tT),  in¬ 
fer;.  Au  exclamation  expressing 
surprise.  Scot. 
love.  +  LOE,  I.OOF,  LUFF 
lovt,  v.  t.  (ME.  loven,  AS.  lofi. 
an,  fr.  /o/jpraise  ;  akin  to  G.  io- 
ben,  and  E.  love  to  hold  dear.]  i 


To  commend  ;  praise  ;  also,  to 
appraise.  Ohs 

love  a-bll'i-ty,  love'a-ble,  etc. 
Vara,  of  lov  ability,  etc. 
love  apple  [Cf.  F.  pomme  d'a- 
wour  tomato.]  a  The  eggplant 
Ohs.  b  The  tomato.  [  En<j.  I 
love  bind  Virgin’s-bower.  Dial.  \ 
love  broker  A  person  who  acts 
as  agent  between  lovers, 
love  child  A  bastard, 
love'cop,  luf'cop,  n.  (Orig.  un- 
cert.  ;  cf.  I).  koop  purchase,  or 
Icel.  /vTi/p.l  En<j-  Lair.  Some 
kind  of  local  market  duty.  Ohs. 

Oxf.  E.  D. 
love  dart.  A  calcareous  dart  or 
arrowlike  structure  found  in 
the  dart  sac  of  certain  snails, 
love  day  A  day  appointed  for 
adjustment  of  differences.  Obs. 


10.  Games  <L- Sports,  a  Tennis,  etc.  Nothing;  no  points 
scored  ;  —  used  in  counting  the  score. 

He  won  the  match  by  three  sets  to  love  The  Field. 
b  A  form  of  euchre,  c  =  mora.  Obs. 

Syn.—  Affection,  fondness,  tenderness,  liking,  friendship, 
devotion.  See  attachment. 

for  love,  without  stakes.  “A  game  at  piquet  for  love .” 
Lamb.  —  in  1.,  in  the  act  of  loving:  — said  esp.  of  the  love 
of  the  sexes;  as,  to  be  in  love  ;  to  tall  in  love.  —  l.-and-idle, 
obs.  or  dial.  var.  of  love-in-idleness.  —  l.-in-a-chain,  a  Euro¬ 
pean  yellow-flowered  stonecrop  ( Sedum  rejiexum).  —  1.  in 
a  cottage,  marriage  with  insufficient  income,  love  making 
amends  for  privation.  —  l.-in-a-mist.  a  A  European  ranun- 
eulaceous  garden  plant  ( Nigella  damascena)  having  the 
flowers  enveloped  m  a  number  of  finely  dissected  bracts, 
b  A  West  Indian  passion  flower  (Passifiora  fnetida)  with 
similar  bracts.  —  l.-in-a-puzzle.  =  love-in-a-mist.  —  l.-in- 
ldleneas.  The  heartsease,  or  wild  pansy.  —  l.-liea-bleeding, 
any  cultivated  amaranth,  esp.  Amaranthus  caudutus,  hav¬ 
ing  spikes  of  crimson  flowers  and  sometimes  reddish 
leaves.  The  name  refers  to  the  fact  that  the  plants  often 
topple  over  on  account  of  their  slender  fibrous  roots.  —  of, 
or  for,  all  loves,  for  the  sake  of  all  love  ;  by  all  means.  Ohs. 

—  there’s  no  love  lost  between  them  ( us,  etc.),  a  They  (we, 
etc.)  love  one  another  sincerely.  Obs.  b  They  (we,  etc.) 
have  no  love  or  liking  for  one  another. 

love  (lfiv),  v.  t.  ;  loved  (luvd) ;  lov'ino  (luv'Tng).  [AS. 
In  Jinn.  See  love,  n.]  1.  To  have  love  for  ;  to  experi¬ 

ence  or  manifest  love  for  ;  to  devote  one’s  love  to  ;  to  be 
in  love  with. 

Thou  shalt  love  the  Lord  thy  God  with  all  thy  heart,  and 
with  all  thy  soul,  and  with  all  tnv  mind  Matt  xxii  .‘17. 

Thou  shalt  (ore  thy  neighbor  as  thyself  J/att.  xxii  39. 
There ’s  none  I  love  like  thee.  Tennyson 

2.  To  give  or  experience  (love).  Rare. 

3.  To  take  delight  or  pleasure  in  ;  to  have  a  strong  liking 
or  desire  for,  or  interest  in  ;  to  be  pleased  with  ;  to  like  ; 
as,  to  love  books  ;  to  lore  adventures. 

Wit,  eloquence,  and  poetry, 

Arts  which  I  loved.  Cowley 

4.  To  show  love  for  by  caressing  ;  — a  childish  use. 

5.  To  thrive  in  ;  as,  the  rose  loves  sunlight. 

Syn.  —  See  like. 

love,  v.  i.  To  have  the  feeling  of  love  ;  esp.,  to  experience 
or  manifest  love  for  one  of  the  other  sex  ;  to  be  in  love. 

*T  is  better  to  have  lovetl  and  lost. 

Than  never  to  have  loved  at  all.  Tennyson. 

love  bird-  Any  of  numerous  small  parrots  that  show  great 
affection  for  their  mates;  esp.,  those  of  the  genera  Aga- 
pornis,  inhabiting  Africa,  and  Psittacula,  of  South  Amer¬ 
ica.  They  are  usually  largely  green  or  delicate  gray,  often 
marked  with  red  and  blue.  Many  are  kept  as  cage  birds.  If 
one  dies  its  mate  sometimes  pines  away, 
love  feast.  A  meal  or  banquet  in  token  of  brotherly  love  ; 
specif. :  a  Eccl.  Antiq.  =  agape,  b  Among  some  reli¬ 
gious  denominations,  as  the  Moravians  and  Methodists,  a 
religious  service,  held  at.  intervals,  in  imitation  of  the 
agapx  of  the  early  Christians.  They  are  characterized  by 
the  partaking  of  a  simple  meal  (usually  only  of  bread  and 
water)  and  the  relation  of  religious  experiences  freely  and 
familiarly  by  those  present,  c  Any  banquet  or  gathering 
held  for  the  purpose  of  rejoicing  in  common  or  character¬ 
ized  by  great  good  feeling. 

love  game.  A  game,  as  in  tennis,  in  which  the  vanquished 
person  or  party  does  not  score, 
love  grass.  Any  grass  of  the  genus  Eragrostis. 
love  knot.  A  knot  or  bow  of  ribbon  as  a  token  of  love. 
Lovelace'  (luv'las'),  n.  The  hero  of  Richardson’s  novel 
“  Clarissa  Harlowe,”  an  unscrupulous  rake,  devoting  his 
talents  to  the  ruin  of  women.  See  Harlowe,  Clarissa. 
loveless,  a.  1.  Without  love  ;  unloved  or  unloving. 

2.  Unlovely;  unattractive.  Obs.  &  R. 

—  love'less-ly,  adv.  —  loveless  ness.  n. 
lovelock'  (luv']5k'),  n.  1.  A  long  lock  of  hair  hanging 

prominently  by  itself  ;  an  earloek  ;  —  worn  by  men  of  fash¬ 
ion  in  the  reigns  of  Elizabeth  and  James  1. 

A  long  lovelock  and  long  hair  he  wore  Scott 

2.  Hence,  a  curl  or  tress  parting  from  the  mass  of  the  hair, 
lovelorn'  (-16rn'),  a.  Forsaken  by  one’s  love.  “  The  love¬ 
lorn  nightingale  ”  Milton. — love'lorn'ncss,  n. 
lovely  (luv'lT),  a.  ;  love'li-er  (-lT-er) ;  love'li-est.  [AS. 

;  lujllc.]  1.  Loving;  tender;  amorous.  Obs.  “A  lovely 
kiss.”  Shak. 

Many  a  lovely  look  on  them  he  cast  Chaucer 

2.  Lovable;  amiable.  Obs.  or  R. 

A  moat  lovely  gentlemanlike  man  Shak 

3.  Lovable  because  of  beauty  ;  beautiful  ;  esp.,  having  a 
delicate  or  exquisite  beauty ;  as,  a  lovely  flower  ;  a  lovely 
woman  ;  a  lovely  lake. 

If  I  had  such  a  tire,  this  face  of  mine 

Were  full  aa  lovely  as  is  thia  of  her»  Shak 

4.  Beautiful  in  character  ;  of  a  refined  moral  or  spiritual 
quality;  as,  a  lovely  character  ;  one  of  the  plainest  but 
loveliest  of  old  ladies. 

Not  one  so  fair  of  face,  of  speech  so  lovely  Robert  of'  Rrunne 


5.  Very  pleasing  ;  —  applied  loosely  to  what  is  not  grand 
or  merely  pretty  ;  as,  a  lovely  view  ;  a  lovely  melody. 
Syn.  —  Beautiful,  charming,  delightful,  delectable,  en¬ 
chanting,  lovable,  amiable. 

love  plant  a  Any  portulacaceous  plant  of  the  genus  Ana- 
cmnpseros,  sometimes  cultivated  in  greenhouses  for  their 
9howy  flowers,  b  The  Australian  Dlue  creeper  (Brede- 
meyera  volubilis). 

love  potion.  A  compounded  draft  intended  to  excite  sex¬ 
ual  love,  oiMlesire ;  —  a  philter. 

lov'er  (luv'er),  n.  One  who  loves;  specif.  :  a  One  held  in 
affection  by,  or  holding  affection  for,  another;  a  friend. 

I  slew  my  best  lover  for  the  good  of  Rome  Shak 
b  One  who  is  in  love  with  one  of  the  other  sex  ;  usually, 
sing.,  a  male  lover  ;  pi.,  a  pair  in  love  with  each  other. 
Love  is  blind,  and  lovers  cannot  see 
The  pretty  follies  that  themselves  commit.  Shak. 


love  drink.  =  love  potion. 

lov-ee'  (lft  v-e'),  n  One  who  is 
loved.  Rare. 

love'-en-tan'gle,  love'-en-t&n'- 

f;led.  it.  Love-in-a-mist 
ove'flow  er  (lft v'flou'gr),  n 
The  African  lily,  or  agapanthus. 
love'ful,  n.  See -ful 
love'-hood /,n.  =  love.  8.  Ohs. 
love  Juice.  Juice  of  a  plant,  sup¬ 
posed  to  produce  love.  Obs 
love  lad.  A  lover  Obs 
love  lass  A  sweetheart.  Obs. 
love'li-head  (lftv'lY-hPd),  n. 
Loveliness.  Rare. 
love'li-ly  (lfiv'lY-lY),  adv.  of 
LOVELY  See -LY 
love '-111  y,  n.  =  loveflower 
love'li-ness.  n.  See  -ness. 
love'ling,  n.  See -lino. 
love'ly,  adv.  [AS.  lut/ice.)  Lov¬ 


ingly  ;  lovably  ;  gladlv.  Obs. 

love'-mak  er  <lfiv'maV?r),  n. 
One  who  makes  love.  |  ship.  I 
love'-mak  lng  (-ing),  n.  Court-1 
love'mate  ,  n.  A  participant  in 
mutual  love.  Rare. 
love  money  A  piece  of  a  di¬ 
vided  coin  as  a  token  of  love 
love'mon  ger  (lftv'mttij'gSr),  n 
One  dealing  in  love  affairs  Obs 
love  parrakeet  or  parakeet,  love 

fiarrot.  A  love  bird, 
ov'er  (dial.  l<5t>v'?r).  Obs.  or 
dial.  Eng.  var.  of  louver 
lov'er.  n.  f  From  lovk  to  praise.] 
One  who  praises.  Obs 
loveraden,  a.  TSee  lovk  re  n,  r?.] 
Loved.  Obs.—  loveradenly,  adv. 
Lovingly.  Obs. 
loverd  «*•  lord.  [a  lover. I 
lov'ered  ( lftv'?rd),  a.  Havingl 


C  A  paramour.  Jer.  iii.  1.  d  One  who  has  a  strong  lik¬ 
ing  for  anything.  “  A  lover  of  knowledge.”  T.  Burnet. 

lov'er-ly  (luv'er-lT),  u.  &  adv.  Like  a  lover.  — lov'er-li- 
ness  (-ll-n<5s),  7i. 

love  set.  Tennis.  A  set  in  which  the  defeated  person  or 
side  does  not  win  a  game. 

love'sick  (luv'sTk'),  a.  Languishing  with  love ;  expres¬ 
sive  of  languishing  love.  —  love'sick  ness.  n. 

To  the  dear  mistress  of  my  lovesick  mind.  Drytlen. 

Where  nightingales  their  lovesick  ditty  sing.  Dryden. 

love'some  (-sum),  a.  [AS.  iufsum.]  Lovely  ;  lovable  ; 
loving.  —  love'some  ly,  adv.  —  love'some-ness,  n.  Ail 
Archaic  or  Dial. 

love'wor'thy  (-wflr'thT),  a.  Worthy  of  love.  —  love'wor  - 
thi  ness  (-thT-nSs),  n. 

lOV'ing  (luv'Tng),  p.  a.  1.  Feeling  love  ;  affectionate. 

The  fairest  and  most  loving  wife  in  Greece.  Tennyson 
2  Expressing  love  or  kindness;  as,  loving  words. 

Syn.  —  See  fond. 

loving  cup.  A  large  ornamental  drinking  vessel  having 
two  or  more  handles. 


lov'lng-klnd'ness,  n.  Tender  regard  ;  mercy  ;  favor, 
low  (15),  v.  i.  ;  lowed  (lod);  low'ing.  [ME.  louen,  AS. 
hlotvan  ;  akin  to  L).  loeijen,  OHG.  hluojen.]  To  make  the 
calling  sound  of  cows  and  other  bovine  animals ;  to  moo. 

The  lowing  herd  winds  slowly  o’er  the  lea.  T.  Gray. 
—  v.  t.  To  utter  with  a  lowing  sound, 
low,  n.  The  calling  sound  ordinarily  made  by  cattle. 

Talking  voices  and  the  low  ol  herds.  Wordsworth. 
low  (15),  a. ;  low'er  (-er) ;  low'est.  [ME.  low,  lou/t,  lah , 
of  Scand.  origin  ;  cf.  Icel.  lagr,  Sw\  I3y,  Dan.  lav  ;  akin  to 
D.  laag  and  E.  lie.  See  lie  to  be  prostrate.]  1.  Having 
small  elevation;  extending  upward  or  outward  relatively 
little  ;  as,  low  stature  ;  a  low  building,  fence,  or  wall ;  low 
relief  ;  situated  or  placed,  or  passing,  but  little  above  the 
point,  line,  or  plane,  with  relation  to  which  reckoning  is 
made  ;  as,  a  low  bridge  ;  a  low  shelf  ;  a  bird  of  low  flight. 

2.  Hence,  in  various  transferred  and  special  senses  :  a  Of 
less  than  normal  stature.  u  A  low ,  broad-chested  .  .  . 
fellow.”  Jas.  Lane  Allen,  b  Dead  ;  —  now  only  as  a  pred¬ 
icate  adjective. 

The  last  great  Englishman  is  low.  Tennyson. 
C  Passing  far  downward  ;  as,  a  low  swoop ;  a  low  obei¬ 
sance.  d  Of  adress:  Low-necked  ;  ddcollet^.  e  Situated 
relatively  below*  the  normal  level,  surface,  or  base  of 
measurement,  or  the  mean  elevation  ;  as,  low  ground  ;  the 
low  levels  in  a  mine,  f  Having  less  than,  or  being  below*, 
or  farthest  below,  the  usual  or  normal  height ;  as,  the 
w  ater  is  low  in  the  reservoir.  Cf.  low  tide,  low*  water. 
g  Near,  or  not  very  distant  from,  the  equator ;  as,  in  the 
low  northern  latitudes,  h  Near  the  horizon  ;  as,  the  after¬ 
noon  sun  is  low  at  four  o’clock  in  winter,  and  at  six  in 
summer.  1  With  reference  to  historic  time  :  Comparative¬ 
ly  recent ;  as,  a  relic  of  low  antiquity  ;  a  coin  of  low  date. 
3  Of  relatively  little  importance  or  of  inferior  standing; 
inferior  ;  commonplace  ;  mean  ;  specif.,  humble  in  rank  or 
station  ;  as,  men  of  low  condition  ;  the  lower  classes. 

Why  hut  to  keep  ye  low  and  ignorant  ?  Milton 
4.  Hence,  humble  in  spirit  ;  lowly  ;  meek.  Now  Rare. 

5  Deficient,  inferior,  or  unusually  small  in  quantity,  in¬ 
tensity,  value,  etc.  ;  specif.  :  a  Moderate ;  not  intense  ; 
not  inflammatory  ;  less  than  normal ;  as,  low  heat ;  a  low 
temperature;  a  low  fever,  b  Numerically  small;  as,  a 
low  number,  c  Beneath  the  usual  or  remunerative  rate  or 


amount,  or  the  ordinary  value  ;  cheap;  as,  the  low  price 
of  corn ;  low  wages,  d  Relatively  small,  or  too  small ;  mod¬ 
erate  ;  as,  a  low  estimate,  e  Nearly  exhausted  ;  as,  the 
fuel  supply  is  low. 

6.  Of  sounds,  etc.,  specif,  a  Not  loud  ;  as,  a  low  voice; 
a  lotv  sound,  b  Music.  Depressed  in  the  scale  of  pitch; 
grave;  as,  a  loiv  pitch;  a  low  note,  c  Phon.  Of  vowels, 
formed  or  articulated  with  a  relatively  low  position  (in 
relation  to  the  palate)  of  that  part  of  the  tongue  which 
is  employed  in  forming  the  place  of  articulation  or  narrow¬ 
ing,  as  a  (Xm),  contrasted  with  the  “high”  e  (me).  See 
Guide  to  Pron.,  §§  42,  43. 

7.  Deficient  or  inferior  in  strength,  energy,  or  the  like  ; 
specif.  :  a  Deficient  in  vital  energy  ;  feeble ;  weak  ;  as,  a 
low  pulse  ;  made  low  by  sickness,  b  Wanting  animation  ; 
depressed  ;  dejected  ;  as,  low  spirits;  low  in  spirits. 

8.  Deficient  or  inferior  in  quality  :  esp.,  not  rich,  high- 
seasoned,  or  nourishing  ;  plain  ;  simple  ;  as,  a  low  diet. 

9.  Lacking  elevation  or  advanced  or  high  character;  specif.: 
a  Wanting  dignity  or  exaltation  in  thought  or  diction  ;  as, 
a  low  comparison. 

In  comparison  of  these  divine  writers,  the  noblest  wits  of  the 
heathen  world  are  low  and  dull.  Felton. 

b  Mean  ;  base  ;  coarse  ;  vulgar  ;  as,  a  person  of  low  mind  ; 
a  low  trick  ;  a  low  remark  ;  a  low  fellow. 

10.  Deficient  or  inferior  in  development;  not  advanced 
in  the  scale  of  organization,  evolution,  civilization,  etc. ; 
as,  low  organisms  ;  a  low  type  of  mind  ;  the  low  races. 

11.  In  respect  to  an  opinion,  disparaging;  unfavorable. 

12.  Holding  Low-Church  doctrines.  See  High  Church. 
Syn.  —  See  humble. 

low  area.  Meteor.  =  low,  n.  —  l.-area  storm.  Meteor.  =  cy¬ 
clone,  lb  —  low  balm,  bee  balm  or  Oswego  tea.  U.  S.  —  1. 
birch,  a  dwarf  birch  (Betula  vmnila)  found  in  bogs  through¬ 
out  the  northern  part  of  North  America,  distinguished 
by  the  rounded  leaves,  which  are  densely  pubescent  when 
young.  —  1.  blackberry,  the  dewberry.  —  1.  blueberry,  a  com¬ 
mon  American  blueberry  (Varcinium  pennsy Irani cum) 
with  serrulate  leaves  and  bluish  black,  very  sweet  berries  ; 
also,  the  fruit  of  this  species,  which  is  the  leading  early 
blueberry  of  the  markets.  —  L.  Church.  See  High  Church. 
—  1.  comedy,  a  Comedy  bordering  on  farce,  characterized 


love  'red,  n  [AS  Infrseden.  See 

lo v E  ;  cf.  hatred.]  The  state 
or  emotions  of  a  lover.  Obs. 
lov'er-hood.  n.  See  -hood 
love  ribbon  A  narrow  satin- 
striped  gauze  ribbon, 
loverie.  +  louver. 
lov'er-ing,  n  Lovemaking 
lov'er  lee*.  </.  See  less. 
love  rose.  The  guelder-rose, 
lov'er-ship.  n.  See 
Lov'er’s  Leap  (lfiv'Prz).  Cape 
Dueato,  the  promontory  from 
which  Sappho  is  fabh'd  to  have 
thrown  herself  into  the  sea  for 
love  of  Phaon.  [See -wise. j 

lov'er-wise  (lfiv'Pr-wIzO.ac/u.l 
lovery.  +  livery. 
loves.  Obs.  pi.  of  loaf,  luff. 
love  tree.  The  European  Judas 
tree  (Cercis  silirpiastrum). 


love  vine.  The  dodder 

love'-welU,  n.  A  kind  of  little 
am  tart. 

ove'word',  n  [AS.  lof  praise. 
Cf.  i.ov  k  to  praise.]  Praise  Obs. 
love'worth',  a.  Loveworthy 
Ohs.  [of  love  Obs.  | 

love'-worth',  n.  One  worthy! 
love'worth  (lfiv'  wftrth),  n 
State  of  being  loveworthy.  R. 
love'y  (Iftv'I),  n.  My  love;  — 
in  familiar  address 
lov'ing,  77.  [From  love  to 
praise.)  Praise.  Obs. 
lov'ing-ly,  adv.  of  loving. 
lov'ing  ness,  7i.  See -ness. 
lov'yer.  +  lover. 
low.  lo,  love. 
low.  +  lough,  loch,  lake, 
low.  Var.  of  loor. 
low.  Obs.  pret.  of  laugh. 


food,  foot ;  out,  oil ;  chair  ;  go  ;  sing,  iijk  ;  Mien,  thin;  nature,  verdure  (250) ;  K  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  ach(144) ;  boN  ;  yet ;  zh  =  *  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Gotdi. 

Full  explanations  of  Abbreviations,  Signs,  etc..  Immediately  precede  the  Vocabulary. 
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by  the  production  of  laughable  effects  by  means  of  bur¬ 
lesque,  horseplay,  or  the  representation  of  low  life,  b  A 
player  in  low  comedy.  Theat.  ."Slang.  —  low  country,  a  A  low- 
lying  country  or  region,  b  pi.  [cups.]  The  district  forming 
the  present  kingdoms  of  the  Netherlands  and  Belgium  and 
the  grand  duchy  of  Luxemburg  ;  the  former  Netherlands, 
which  included  the  territories  named.  —  1.  day,  a  day  other 
than  Sunday  or  a  church  festival  day.  Obs.  —  L.  Dutch.  = 
Low  German.  —  L.  Easter  Day,  Low  Sunday.  Obs.  —  1.  fever, 
a  slight  fever ;  specif.,  a  fever  marked  by  a  feeble  pulse, 
clammy  skin,  and  nervous  depression.  —  1.  gauge  or  gage. 
Mech.  See  gauge,  n..  3  e.  —  L.  German,  a  The  group  of 
Teutonic  languages  which  includes  Gothic,  Dutch ,  English , 
etc.  See  German,  n.  .2.  b  Plattdeutsch.  —  L.  Latin.  =  Late 
Latin.  —  1.  life,  humble  or  lowly  life  ;  —  as  contrasted  with 
the  high  life  of  courtly  or  aristocratic  circles.  —  L.  Mass. 
Mass  which  is  said  by  the  priest  throughout, without  music. 

—  1.  milling,  a  process  of  making  flour  from  grain  bv  a  single 
grinding  and  by  siftings.  —  1.  relief.  See  relief.  —1.  gide  win¬ 
dow,  Avch.>  a  peculiar  form  of  window  common  in  medieval 
churches,  and  of  uncertain  use.  Windows  of  this  sort  are 
narrow,  near  the  ground,  and  out  of  the  line  of  the  other 
windows.  Also  called  lychnoscope.—  1.  steam,  or  1. -pressure 
steam,  steam  of  which  the  pressure  is  not  greatly  above  that 
of  the  atmosphere.  —  1.  steel,  steel  low  in  carbon  ;  mild  steel ; 
ingot  iron.  — L.  Sunday,  the  Sunday  next  after  Easter;  — 
popularly  so  called  as  of  less  importance  than  Easter.  —  1. 
tea,  a  plain  evening  meal.  U.  S.  —  1.  tide,  the  farthest  ebb  of 
the  tide  ;  the  tide  at  its  lowest  point ;  low  water.  —  1.  to  pa¬ 
per,  Print.,  lower  than  the  standard  height,  as  type.— 1.- 
warp  tapestry,  tapestry  woven  on  a  basse-lice  loom.  —1.  wa¬ 
ter,  the  lowest  point  of  the  ebb  tide;  a  low  stage  of  the  water 
in  a  river,  lake,  etc.  —  1. -water  alarm  or  indicator.  Steam 
Boiler ,  a  contrivance  of  various  forms  attached  to  a  boiler 
to  give  warning  of  low  water.  —  1. -water  mark,  that  part  of 
the  shore  to  w  hich  the  waters  recede  when  the  tide  is  low¬ 
est.  — L.  Week,  Eccl.,  the  week  beginning  w  ith  Low  Sunday. 

—  1.  wine.  Distilling,  a  weak  liquor  produced  by  the  first 
distillation  of  wash  ;  first  run  of  the  still ;  —  often  in  pi. 

low  (15),  n.  1.  Card  Playing.  The  lowest  trump*  usually 
the  deuce  ;  the  lowest  trump  dealt  or  drawn. 

2.  Meteor.  An  area  of  low  barometric  pressure  ;  — opposed 
to  high.  About  such  an  area  the  air  moves  spirally  in¬ 
ward  from  all  directions.  See  cyclonic  storm. 
low,  adv.  1.  In  or  to  a  low  position  ;  in  a  low  manner; 
not  aloft ;  not  on  high  ;  near  the  ground. 

2.  Specif. :  a  Astron.  Near  the  equator,  or  near  the  hori¬ 
zon  ;  as,  the  moon  runs  low.  b  In  subjection,  poverty,  or 
disgrace  ;  as,  to  be  brought  low  by  oppression,  by  want,  or 
by  vice,  c  In  a  low  or  mean  condition;  humbly;  meanly, 
d  Under  the  usual  price  ;  cheaply ,  as,  he  sold  his  wheat 
low.  e  In  time  approaching  our  own.  44  As  low  down  as 
Abraham’s  time.”  Locke.  I  With  a  low  voice  or  sound  ; 
not  loudly  ;  gently  ;  as,  to  speak  low.  Addison. 

The  .  .  .  odorous  wind 

Breathes  low  between  the  sunset  und  the  moon.  Tennyson. 
g  With  a  low  musical  pitch  or  tone. 

Can  sing  both  high  and  low.  Shak 

low'belL  (lo'bSl'),  n  [Peril.  fr.  low  a  flame  -}-  bell.']  Obs. 

1  A  bell  used  in  fowling  at  night,  to  frighten  birds,  and, 
with  a  sudden  light,  to  make  them  fly  into  a  net. 

2  A  small  bell,  as  for  the  neck  of  a  sheep  or  cow\ 

A  lowbell  hung  about  a  sheep’s  .  .  .  neck  Howell. 
low-born  (lo'bSrn'),  a.  Bora  in  a  low  condition  or  rank  ; 

—  opposed  to  highborn. 

low'boy7  (lo'boi'),  n.  1.  A  Whig  and  Low  Churchman.  Obs. 

2  Furniture.  A  chest  of  drawers,  usually  not  more  than 
four  feet  high,  standing  on  short  legs;  sometimes,  the 
lower  part  of  a  double  highboy  from  which  the  upper  part 
has  been  removed.  U.  S.  Cf.  highboy,  2. 

lowered7  (lo'brSd'),  a.  Bred,  or  like  one  bred,  in  a  low 
condition  of  life  ;  characteristic  or  indicative  of  such  breed¬ 
ing  ;  rude ;  vulgar  ;  as,  a  lowbred  man  or  remark. 
low'-browed7  (-broud'),  «•  Having  a  low  brow ;  hence, 
beetling;  gloomy. 

low'er  (lou'er),  lour  (lour),  v.  i.  ;  low-bred  (-erd),  loured 
(lourd);  low'er-ino,  lour'ing.  [ME.  lowren,  luren  ;  cf. 
D.  loeren ,  LG.  luren ,  G.  laacm  to  lurk,  to  be  on  the  wratch, 
and  E.  furA:.]  1.  To  frown  ;  to  look  sullen 

But  sullen  discontent  sat  towering  on  her  face.  Dryden. 
2.  To  be  dark,  gloomy,  and  threatening,  as  clouds  ;  to  be 
covered  with  dark  and  threatening  clouds,  as  the  sky ;  to 
show  threatening  signs  of  approach,  as  a  tempest. 

All  the  clouds  tha vlowered  upon  our  house.  Shak. 

3  To  lie  in  wait ;  to  spy  ;  lurk.  Obs. 

Syn.  —  See  frown. 

low'er,  lour,  n.  [From  lower,  t\]  A  lowering  look ;  a 
frown  ;  also,  a  low  ering  or  gloomy  sky  or  aspect  of  w  eather, 
low'er  (lo'er),  a .,  compar.  of  low.  Specif. :  a  Designating, 
or  pertaining  to,  something  of  popular  or  inferior  origin 
or  rank  ;  as,  the  lower  chamber,  or  legislative  house.  See 


legislature  b  Biol.  Less  differentiated  in  structure ; 
less  highly  advanced  in  the  scale  of  development  through 
evolution  ;  —  applied  commonly  as  an  epithet  of  primitive 
types  of  plants  and  animals  ;  as,  the  lower  fungi,  lower 
vertebrates,  etc.  ;  frequently  applied  to  all  animals  except 
man  considered  collectively,  c  [.cap.]  Geol.  Designating 
an  earlier  period  or  formation  (of  the  period  named) ;  — 
contrasted  with  Upper ,  and  so  called  because  the  strata 
are  normally  below’  those  of  the  later  formations, 
lower  apsis.  See  apsis.  —  L.  Austral.  Bioaeog.  See  Austral. 

—  1.  band,  Firearms,  a  band  about  a  rifle  between  the  upper 
band  and  the  breech.  —  1.  boom,  Naut .,  a  spar  run  out  from 
each  side  of  a  war  vessel  at  anchor  to  secure  boats  clear  of 
the  side.  It  was  formerly  used  to  extend  the  foot  of  a 
lower  studding  sail.  —  L.  Chalk,  Geol .,  a  subdivision  of  the 
Upper  Cretaceous  in  Britain.  See  geology,  Chart.  —  1. 
classes,  the  classes  of  people  who  are  conventionally  con¬ 
sidered  to  belong  to  the  inferior  ranks  socially.  The  term 
is  loosely  used,  generally  of  the  class  constituting  the  un¬ 
skilled  laborers,  and  is  purely  relative,  not  implying  any 
particular  state  of  culture.  —  L.  Cretaceous.  Geol.  See  Cre¬ 
taceous,  Comanchean.  —  1.  criticism,  textual  criticism,  or 
criticism  which  aims  to  reconstruct  the  autograph  texts, 
of  the  Bible.  —  1.  deck.  See  deck,  n.,  2.  —  L.  Empire,  the  By¬ 
zantine  Empire. —1.  larynx,  Zool .,  the  syrinx.  —  1.  limb, 
a  A  leg  (of  a  person) ;  — an  affected  usage,  b  Astron.  The 
limb  of  a  heavenly  body  which  is  nearest  the  horizon.  —  1. 
pair.  Kinematics.  See  pair,  w.,  7.  —  1.  platform.  See  deck, 
n.,  2.  —  L.  Silurian.  Geol.  =  Ordovician.  —  L.  Sonoran.  Bio- 
geog.  See  Sonoran.  —  1.  transit  or  culmination,  Astron .,  the 
passage  of  a  heavenly  body  across  the  meridian  below  the 
pole.  —1.  world,  a  The  earth,  b  =  nether  world. 

low'er  (lo'er),  v.  t.  ;  low'ered  (lo'erd) ;  low'er-ing.  [From 
lower,  compar.  of  low,  a.]  1.  To  let  descend  by  its  own 

weight,  as  something  suspended  ;  to  let  down  ;  as,  to  lower 
a  bucket  into  a  well ;  to  lower  a  sail  or  a  boat ;  sometimes, 
to  pull  down  ;  as,  to  lower  a  flag. 

Lowered  softly  with  a  threefold  cord  of  love 
Down  to  a  silent  grave.  Tennyson 

2  To  reduce  the  height  of ;  as,  to  lower  a  wall. 

3.  a  To  depress  the  surface  of,  as  by  carving,  b  To  re¬ 
move  (a  part)  in  so  doing  ;  —  sometimes  with  out. 

4.  To  depress  as  to  direction ;  as,  to  lower  the  aim  of  a 
gun  ;  to  make  less  elevated  as  to  object ;  as,  to  lower  one’s 
ambition,  aspirations,  or  hopes. 

5.  To  reduce  the  degree,  intensity,  strength,  etc.,  of ;  as, 
to  lower  the  temperature  of  anything  ;  t-o  lower  one's  vital¬ 
ity  ;  to  lower  distilled  liquors. 

6.  To  bring  down  ;  to  humble  ;  as,  to  lower  one's  pride. 

7  To  reduce  in  value,  amount,  etc. ;  as,  to  lower  the  price 
of  goods,  the  rate  of  interest,  etc. 

8  Phon.  To  pronounce  with  a  lower  tongue  position.  Cf. 
low,  a.,  6,  c. 

low'er,  v.  i.  1.  To  become  lower  or  less;  to  move  to  a 
lower  station  or  to  fall  to  a  lower  stage  ;  to  diminish  ;  de¬ 
crease  ;  as,  the  river  lowered  as  rapidly  as  it  rose. 

2.  Naut.  To  lower  a  boat,  a  sail,  etc. 
low'er-case',  a.  Print.  Pert,  to,  or  kept  in,  the  lower  case  ; 
small  (not  capital) ;  as,  lower-case  letters.  See  case,  n.,  4. 

—  v.  t.  To  change  (capitals  or  small  capitals)  to  small 
letters. 

low'er-ing  (lou'Sr-Tng),  lour'ing  (lour'ing),  p.  a.  Frown¬ 
ing  ;  dark  and  threatening  ;  gloomy  ;  6ullen  ;  as,  lowering 
looks  ;  lowering  clouds  or  sky.  —  low'er-ing  ly,  lour'¬ 
ing  ly,  adv.  —  low'er  ing  ness,  lour'ing  ness,  n. 
low'er-mast  (lo'er-mast'),  n.  Naut.  The  lowest  mast,  as 
distinguished  from  the  topmast  and  higher  masts, 
low'er  most  (lo'er-most),  a.  [Irreg.  superl.  of  low.  Cf. 
uppermost,  foremost,  etc.]  Lowest, 
low'er-y  (lou'er-T),  lour'y  (lour'I),  a.  Cloudy  ;  gloomy  ; 

lowering  ;  as,  a  lowery  sky  ;  lowery  weather, 
lowing  (lo'Tng),  n.  The  calling  sound  made  by  cattle,  or 
a  sound  likened  to  it  ;  mooing. 

low'land  (lo'ldnd),  n.  Land  which  is  low  with  respect  to 
the  neighboring  country ;  a  low  or  level  country ;  —  op¬ 
posed  to  highland. 

the  Lowlands,  the  southern  and  eastern  part  of  Scotland, 
low'land-er  (-lan-der),  n.  A  native  or  inhabitant  of  the 
lowlands,  esp.  [cg/>.]  of  Scotland.  Cf.  highlander. 
low'-llved  (lo'livd'),  a.  Characteristic  of,  or  like,  one 
bred  in  a  low  and  vulgar  condition  of  life ;  mean  ;  dis¬ 
honorable  ;  contemptible  ;  as,  low-lived  dishonesty, 
low'ly  (lo'lt),  a.  ;  low'li-er  (-lT-er);  low''li-est.  [low,  a. 
+  -ly.]  1.  Belonging  to  a  low  rank;  hence,  unpretend¬ 

ing  ;  modest ;  humble  ;  meek  ;  not  proud  or  ambitious. 

Take  my  yoke  upon  you,  and  learn  of  me,  for  I  am  meek  and 
lowly  in  heart.  Matt  xi.  29. 

These  rural  poems,  and  their  lowly  strain.  Dryden - 


low.  low©  <  10),  n.  Sr  v.  i.  [Of 

Scand.  origin:  cf.  I  cel.  logi ; 
akin  to  E.  light,  n.  :  for  the  v. 
cf.  Icel  toga .]  Flame;  blaze; 
glow  ;  light.  Obs.  or  Diat.  Brit. 
low(15),n.  [AS.  hlaw;  akin  to 
Goth,  hlanr  a  grave,  Idoins  a 
hill,  and  to  E.  lean  to  incline.) 
A  hill ;  a  mound  ;  a  burial 
mound.  Obs.  or  Archaic. 
low.f.i.  I  See  allow.]  To  allow 
Obs.  or  Scot.  Sr  Dial.  —  n.  Al¬ 
lowance.  Obs.  Scot, 
low.  v.  t.  To  depress  ;  lower  ; 
abate.  Obs.  or  Scot.  4f  Dial.  Eng. 
io'wa  (lfi'wd),  n.  (Hind.  & 
Marathi.]  A  bus?  quail  of  the 

Eenus  Perdicula  Inc  ia. 

>w'a-ble.«.  [F  louable  praise¬ 
worthy.  Cf.  laudable  ]  Al¬ 
lowable  ;  commendable.  Obs. 
low'an  (lo'dn),  n.  [Native 
name.]  The  leipoa. 
low'ance  (lou'rtns).  Aphetic 
form  of  allowance.  Dial. 
low 'bell  ( 15'bCl'),  v.  t.  1.  To 
frighten  with,  or  capture  by  the 
use  of.  a  lowbell.  Obs. 

2.  To  deride  by  jangling  of  tins, 
etc.  Dial.  Eng. 
lowce.  «f»  LOUSE. 

Low  -Church'lsm  (-chflrc  h'- 
Yz’m).  Low'-Church'ist,  Low'- 
Church'man  (-mfln),  Low- 
Church 'man-ship,  n.  See  -ism, 
-ist,  etc. 
lowde.  +  loud. 
low'der  <  ido'dfr),  n.  TCf.  Norw. 
din!.  &  Sw  dial,  lur  j  Scot.  Sr 
Dial.  Eng.  1.  A  support  for  a 
mill  or  millstone. 

2  A  lever  or  spoke  to  lift  mill¬ 
stones  ;  also,  any  stout  stick. 


low '-down,  a  Very  low,  mean, 

or  base.  Colloq. 
low '-down',  n.  A  ravine  or  gul¬ 
ly.  Western  U.  S. 
low  -down  'er,  n.  A  poor  white. 
Southern  U.  S. 
low©  +  ALLOW, 
low©.  i*  lo  ;  LOO,  xnterj. ; 
lough  ;  LOVE  ;  LOW. 
low©.  Var.  of  low,  blaze, 
low©  (10).  Dial.  Eng.  var.  of 
low.  a  hill. 

Iowa  Obs.  pret  k  p.  p.  of  lie, 
to  speak  falsely, 
lo'we  it©  (I0'v5-Tt),  n.  [After 
A.  Lowe  of  Vienna.]  Mm.  A 
double  sulphate  of  magnesium 
and  sodium,  MpSO»’Na  jSO*- 
2UI20.  occurring  in  pale  yellow 
cteavnble  masses, 
loweouss.  o.  [Sec  love,  it.] 
Amorous  Obs.  Scot. 
low'er,  »/.  [OF  loier,  F.  loyer.] 
Reward  ;  compensation.  Obs. 
low'er-a-ble  ( l0'?r-d-b’l ),  a.  See 
-able.  [lowers.] 

low'er  er  (-?r).  n.  One  that! 
low '©r  ing  (lo'Pr-Yng),  p.  a 
Making  lower,  as  in  moral 
quality;  as.  lowering  influences, 
lowgh.  lowh.  Obs.  pret.  of 
LAUGH. 

lo'wig-lte  (lfl'vYK-Tt),  n.  [After 
K.  J.  Lbirig.]  Min  A  hydrous 
sulphate  of  potassium  arid  alu¬ 
minium,  occurring  in  rounded 
masses. 

low'ish.  a.  See-iSH. 
lowies  +  loose. 
lowke  4*  look,  louk. 
lowland  fir.  =  white  fir.  1  b. 
low'll  head  (-hed),  low'li-hood 
I  (l6'll-hdt>d),  n.  Lowly  6tate. 


Archaic.  [ly.  Obs.  or  RA 

low'll-ly(ld'lY-li ).  adr.  of  low-| 
low'd  ness,  n.  See -ness. 
low'ly,  r.  t.  To  humble  Obs. 
low'men  (lo'rnPn),  n.  jd.  Dice 
loaded  to  turn  up  low  numbers, 
low'most  (15'mSst),  a  Sr  adr. 
Lowest.  Obs.  or  Scot.  Sr  Dial. 
Eng. 

lown.  Var  of  LOON, 
lown  (loun),  a.,  n.,  Sr  v.  t.  Sr  i. 
[Cf  Icel.  logn  calm,  n.,  Sw  lugn , 
a.  &  n  1  Calm  ;  quiet.  Scot.  5r 
Dial  Eng 

lownd  dound).  Var.  of  lown. 
low 'ness.  n.  See  -ness. 
lown'ly,  adv.  of  lown.  Scot. 
lowp.  Var.  of  LOUl*,  v. 
lowp©.  4*  LOOP 
lowr.  For  lo  where.  Obs. 
lowre.  +  lour,  lower. 
low'rie  (lou'rY),  n.  [Short  for 
Laurence]  A  fox,  or  a  foxy 
person.  Scot. 
lowrier.  «i*  laurel 
low'ry.  n.  (Cf.  laurel.]  The 
spurge  laurel.  Dial.  Eng.  Obs. 
low'ry  (lou'rY),n.  [Cf.  lorry.] 
Railroads.  An  open  box  car.  Cf. 
lorry.  U.  S. 

lows©.  •]•  louse  [var.  of  lose  | 
lows©  ( loz).  Scot,  k  dial.  Eng.  | 
lowce  (dial,  adj,  15s  ;  vb.  l6z) 
Obs.  or  dial.  Eng  var.  of  loose. 
lowte.  +  LOUT, 
lowth  (dial,  loth),  n.  [low.  a.  4- 
lst  -f/o]  Lowness,  or  that  which 
is  low,  as  lowland.  Obs.  or  Dial. 
Eng. 

Low'ville  (lou'vYl),  n.  [From 
Lowville ,  New  York.]  Geol.  A 
subdivision  ot  the  Middle 
vician  (Lower  Silurian)  of  New 


York.  See  geology.  Chart. 

low '-wood  ,  n.  Copse  wood 
low'y  (lo'l),  n.  [OF.  Inee,  loute, 
Iiutie,  lienee,  prop,  tile  space  of  a 
league  (/iet/e).l  Eng  Hist  The 
j  territory,  usually  about  a  league 
in  extent,  about  the  walls  ol  a 
castle,  monastery,  town,  etc., 
but  within  its  leg'al  jurisdiction ; 
a  hunlieue. 
lox-.  See  1,0X0- 
lox 'a  bark  (15k'sd;  lfi'hd:  189). 
[From  Loja,  a  province  in  Ecua¬ 
dor  ]  t* harm .  =  pale  bark. 
lox-ar'thron  ( lOk-sar'thrbn), 
lox-ar'thrus  (-thrws),  n  [NL.  ; 
lo.ro-  -4-  Gr  acOgov  joint.]  Med. 
Distortion  of  n  joint  without 
luxntion,  as  in  clubfoot, 
lox'l-a  (lfik'sl-d),  n  [NL.:  loxo- 
4-  -<Vr.]  1.  Med.  Wryneck. 

2.  I  rap.]  The  genus  constituted 
by  the  crossbills.  It  is  the  type 
of  a  subfamily  Lox'i-i  'nae  (15k/- 
sY-T'ne)  of  the  Fringillidae. 
lox'o-clas©  (lbk'slV-klas  ;  klffz), 
n.  [lojro-  -f-  Gr  K\dms  frac 
ture.J  Min.  An  orthoclase  con¬ 
taining  considerable  sodium, 
lox  o-cy-e'sis  (-sI-e'sYs),  n 
[NL.  ;  loxo-  4-  Gr.  Kvrjo-ig  preg¬ 
nancy.]  Med.  Displacement  of 
the  pregnant  uterus. 

lox-od'o  graph  (lfik-sCd'o-graf), 
n.  [loxo-  4-  Gr.  6 669  way, 
course  4-  -graph.]  An  appara¬ 
tus  for  recording  a  ship’s  course 
by  magnetism  and  photography 
or  other  registering  device 
Lox'o-don  ( lOk'so-dbn),  n.  Zobl. 
Sr  Pa  lean.  Syn.  of  Loxodonta 
lox'o-dont  (-ddnt),  a.  [/oxo-  + 


2.  Low  in  position  or  development  ;  inferior  ;  secondary. 
44  Lowly  landB.”  Dryden.  44  Lowly  organisms.”  Darwin. 

3.  Of  a  low  or  mean  nature  ;  base.  Rare. 

Syn.  —  See  humble. 

low'ly  (lo'll),  adv.  1.  In  a  lowly  manner;  humbly; 
meekly;  modestly.  44  Be  lowly  wise.”  Milton. 

2.  In  a  low  position,  manner,  or  degree. 

3.  Slightly ;  poorly  ;  meanly.  Obs. 

1  will  6how  myself  highly  fed,  and  lowly  taught.  Shak. 
low'— mind  ed  (lo'min'dgd;  -did;  87,  101),  a.  Inclined 
in  mind  to  low  or  unworthy  things  ;  showing  a  base  mind. 

—  low  -mlnd'ed-ness,  n. 

low'— necked7  (lo'uSkt/),  a.  Cut  low  in  the  neck  ;  dlcollettf ; 

—  said  of  a  woman’s  dress. 

low'-pres  sure  (lo'prgsh'ur ;  250),  a.  Having,  employ¬ 
ing,  or  exerting,  a  low  degree  of  pressure, 
low-pressure  cylinder.  See  compound  engine. —  1.  steam  engine, 
a  steam  engine  in  which  low  steam  is  used  ;  —  often  applied 
to  a  condensing  engine  even  when  steam  at  high  pressure 
is  used.  See  steam  engine. 

low'— splr'it-ed,  a.  Deficient  in  animation  and  courage; 
dejected  ;  depressed.  —  low  -Bpir'it-ed  ness,  n. 
low'-stud7ded  (lo'stud'Sd;  -Id;  87,  151),  a.  Furnished 
or  built  with  short  studs  ;  as,  a  low-studded  house  or  room, 
low'-thought'ed.  a.  Having  one’s  thoughts  directed 
1  toward  mean  or  insignificant  subjects, 
lox'ic  (lbk'slk),  a.  [Gr.  Ao^o?  slanting.]  Med.  Having  an 
unnatural  position  or  direction  ;  loxotic. 

IOXO-,  lox-  Combining  form  from  Greek  A o£os,  oblique. 
lox'o-cosm  (15k'so-koz’m),  11.  [loxo-  -f-  Gr.  Koopos  world.] 
A  device  to  show’  liow  the  inclination  of  the  earth’s  axis 
causes  the  day’s  length  to  vary  from  season  to  season, 
lox'o  drome  (-drom),  n.  A  loxodromic  curve, 
lox  o-drom'ic  (-drom'Ik),  a.  [loxo-  -j-  drome:  cf.  F.  loxo- 
dromique.]  Pertaining  to  sailing  on  rhumb  lines, 
loxodromic  curve  or  line,  Geom.,  a  line  on  the  surface  of  a 
sphere,  which  makes  equal  oblique  angles  with  all  me¬ 
ridians;  the  rhumb  line.  It  is  a  spiral  coiling  round  but 
never  reaching  the  poles ;  its  stereographic  projection 
from  a  point  on  the  line  of  the  poles  is  a  logarithmic  spiral. 
It  is  the  path  of  a  ship  sailing  always  oblique  to  the  me¬ 
ridian  in  the  direction  of  one  and  the  same  point  of  the 
compass. 

lox  0  drom'ics  (-Iks),  n.  The  art  or  method  of  sailing  on 

the  loxodrome. 

loy  (loi),  n.  [Ir.  laighe,  la  id  he.]  a  A  long,  narrow  spade. 
Ireland,  b  A  similar  tool  with  a  broad  chisel  point  for 
digging  post  holes  ;  a  slick.  U.  S. 


Loy  b. 


loy'al  (loi'tfl),  a.  [F.  loyal,  OF.  total ,  leial ,  L.  legalis,  fr. 
lex,  legis,  law.  See  legal  ;  cf.  leal.]  1.  Faithful  to 
law  ;  faithful  and  true  to  the  lawful  government,  or  to  the 
prince  or  sovereign  to  whom  one  is  subject ;  unswerving  in 
allegiance  ;  as,  the  army  is  loyal. 

2.  True  to  any  person  or  persons  to  whom  one  owes  fidel¬ 
ity,  esp.  as  a  wife  to  her  husband,  lovers  to  each  other, 
friend  to  friend,  a  servant  to  his  employer ;  constant ; 
faithful  to  a  cause  or  a  principle. 

Your  true  and  loyal  wife.  Shak. 

Unhappy  both,  but  loyal  in  their  loves.  Dryden 
3  Of,  pert,  to,  or  showing  loyalty;  as,  loyal  expressions. 
4.  Lawful  ;  legitimate.  Obs. 


Loyal  Legion,  the  Military  Order  of  the  Loyal  Legion  of  the 
United  States,  founded  m  1865, originally  composed  of  com¬ 
missioned  officers  of  the  Union  army,  navy,  and  marine 
corps,  in  the  Civil  War,  afterward  admitting  their  eldest 
male  descendants  and  some  civilians  of  proved  loyalty, 
loy'al  1st,  n.  A  person  who  adheres  to  his  sovereign,  or  to 
the  lawful  authority;  esp.,  one  who  maintains  his  alle¬ 
giance  to  his  prince  or  government,  and  defends  his  cause 
in  times  of  revolt  or  revolution.  —  loy'al  ism  (-Tz’m),  n. 
loy'al-ty  (loi'&l-tT),  n.  [OF.  loialte ,  loiaute,  leialte,  F.  loy- 
aute.  See  loyal  ;  cf.  legality.]  State  or  quality  of  be¬ 
ing  loyal ;  fidelity  to  a  superior,  or  to  duty,  love,  etc. 
Syn.  —  Fidelity,  faithfulness,  constancy,  devotion.  —  Al¬ 
legiance,  loyalty,  fealty,  homage.  Allegiance  em¬ 
phasizes  the  idea  of  objective  obligation  or  duty  owed; 
loyalty,  in  modern  usage,  oftener  connotes  the  feeling 
or  sentiment  (often  strong  or  even  enthusiastic)  accom¬ 
panying  a  sense  of  allegiance ;  as, 44  To  one  of  her  simple 
and  faithful  heart,  allegiance  to  any  sovereign  but  the  one 
was  impossible”  ( Thackeray );  44  The  passion  of  love,  cf 
loyalty,  of  admiration  .  .  .throbbed.  .  .  intensely  through 
the  veins  of  her  [Elizabeth’s]  meanest  subjects”  ( J .  R. 
Green) ;  44  from  all  neighbor  crowns  alliance  and  alle- 


-odontA  Zool.  Sr  Pal  eon  Hav¬ 
ing  shallow  hollows  between  the 
rioges  of  the  molar  teeth,  as  the 
African  elephant.  —  n.  An  ele¬ 
phant  with  loxodont  teeth. 

Lox  o-don'ta  (-dCn'td),  n. 
[NL.l  Zobl.  Sr  Pa/eon.  A  genus 
or  subgenus  of  mammals  includ¬ 
ing  the  African  elephant  and 
certain  related  extinct  species, 
lox  o-don'tous  (-tus),  a.  Zobl. 
Sr  Paleon.  =  loxodont. 
lox  o-drom'i-cal-ly.af/r  of  lox¬ 
odromic.  See-LY. 
lox-od'ro-mism  1 1  0  k-s  8  d'r  8- 
mlz  m),B.  Tracing  a  loxodrome; 
motion  as  if  in  a  loxodrome. 
lox-od'ro-my  (-inY),  »/.  [Cf  F. 
loxodronne.  ]  =  loxodromics 
Lox  o-loph'o-don  (lOk'sn-RSf'f*- 
dfin),  n  (NL-  See  loxolopho- 
noNT.]  Paleon  A  genus  of  ex¬ 
tinct  ungulates,  as  usually  em¬ 
ployed,  equiv.  to  Uintatherium 
lox'o-loph'o-dont  (-d5nt),  a. 
I  loro-  -i-  lophodont.  j  Paleon. 
Having  molar  teeth  with  o  b- 
lique  crests  connecting  the  an¬ 
terior  inner  tubercle  with  the 
two  outer  tubercles,  and  with 
the  posterior  inner  tubercle  ru¬ 
dimentary  or  absent,  as  in  the 
family  Uintatheriida?.  —  n.  A11 
animal  of  that  family. 
Lox-om'ma  (lBk-som'd),  n. 
[NL.  ;  loxo-  4-  Gr.  opua  eye.] 
Paleon.  A  genus  of  large  stego- 
cephalians  having  very  large  or¬ 
bits  and  teeth  of  irregular  size, 
found  in  the  coal  measures  of 
England  and  Bohemia, 
lox  oph-thal'mous  (lCk'sOf- 


th&l'mtfs),  a.  [loxo-  4-  Gr.  o<t>- 
0oAuo«  theeye.J  Affected  with 
strabismus  ;  squinting.  Rare. 
lox  op-ter'y-gine  (-s  5  p-t  P  r'T- 
jYn; -jen:  1K4),  n.  Also -gin.  I  NL- 
Loxopterjtgium  ( loxo-  +  Gr 
nTepvyiov  wing),  syn.  of  Que- 
b'  firhin,  -4-  -ine. J  Ora.  ('hem  A 
white,  bitter  alkaloid  extracted 
from  red  quebracho  bark. 

Lox  o-so'ma  (-sr<-s  6'm  a),  n. 
[NL.  ;  loxo-  -f  2d  -soma.]  Zobl. 
A  genus  of  entoproctous  poly- 
zonns  peculiar  in  not  forming 
colonies,  the  buds  becoming  de¬ 
tached  as  soon  as  mature, 
lox-ot'ic  (-sOt'Yk ),  a.  =loxic. 
lox-ot'o-my  (lBk-s5t'6-mY),  n. 
[loxo — i — loriiy.  ]  Surg.  Oblique 
section  i tv  amputation, 
loy,  n.  [See  alloy.]  Alloy.  Obs. 
||  lo'yaQ'  en  tout'  (lwi'yAl'  on 
tdo').  [F.J  Loyal  in  every 
thing. 

loy'al-ize.  v.  t.  See-izE. 
loy'al-ly,  adv.  of  i.oval. 
loy'al-ness.  n.  See -ness. 

||  lo  yau  t  '  m’o  bllge'  (lwd'ylY- 
ta'  rmVblezh').  [F.]  Loyalty 
hinds  me. 
loyn.  f  line. 

loyn.  n.  [OP’,  loigne.]  A  length 
,  Of  line  :  a  hawks  leasli.  Obs. 
loyne.  ^  a  loyn  e. 

Loy'o-list  ( loi'C-lYst), ».  A  Loy- 
I  olite.  Obs. 

Loy'o-lite  (  lit),  n.  [After  Ig¬ 
natius  Loyola.]  A  Jesuit.  — 
Lov'o-lism  ( -1  Ir’m ),  n. 
lo'zel.  Var.  of  losel. 
lo'zel-ly.  a.  Like  a  losel.  Obt. 
lo'zen  (dial.  10'z^n,  lOz'Pn),  n 


ale,  senate,  care,  Urn,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofa ;  eve,  Svent,  find,  recent,  maker;  Ice,  Ill;  old,  ftbey,  orb,  6dd,  soft,  connect ;  use,  unite,  urn,  up,  circus,  menu ; 

0  Foreign  Word.  +  Obsolete  Variant  of.  4-  combined  with.  =  equals. 
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(fiance  ”  (Tennyson) ;  “  Her  feeling  partook  of  the  loyally 
of  a  clansman,  the  hero  worship  of  a  maiden  aunt,  ana  the 
idolatry  due  to  a  god  ”  (Stevenson).  But  allegiance  and 
loyalty  are  often  used  with  little  distinction  ;  as,  “  Because 
[the  theory]  seemed  inconsistent  with  some  received  ob¬ 
servations  on  light,  he  gave  it  up,  in  allegiance ,  as  he  says, 
to  nature  ”  ( Coleridge ) ;  “  absolute  loyalty  to  truth,  involv¬ 
ing  complete  self-abnegation  in  the  face  of  evidence  ”  (J. 
Fiske).  Fealtv,  in  modern  usage,  implies  fidelity  in  al¬ 
legiance ;  homage  is  a  dutiful  or  deferential  acknowledg¬ 
ment  of  superior  power,  merit,  or  excellence  of  whatever 
sort ;  as,  “  the  old  feudal  and  chivalrous  spirit  of  fealty  ” 
(Burke) ;  “Abolitionism,  to  which  I  swore  fealty  in  1839” 
(Lowell) :  “  Esmond,  kneeling  again,  .  .  .  performed  his 
homage  ”  ( Thackeray );  to  pay  homage  to  learning.  See 
CONSTANCY,  ATTACHMENT. 

loz'enge  (15z'5nj ;  -Tnj;  151),  n.  [F.  losange ,  orig. 
uncert.]  1.  A  figure  with  four  equal  sides  and 
two  acute  and  two  obtuse  angles;  diamond; 
rhomb. 

2.  Something  having  the  form  of  a  lozenge;  spe¬ 
cif.  :  a.  Her.  A  diamond-shaped  figure,  usually  . 
with  the  upper  and  lower  angles  slightly  acute,  A"ozcn^e- 
borne  upon  a  shield  or  escutcheon  ;  also,  a  form  of  the 
escutcheon  used  by  women  instead  of  the  shield  which  is 
used  by  men.  b  A  small  cake,  as  of  sugar  and  starch, 
flavored,  and  often  medicated,  originally  having  the  form 
of  a  lozenge,  c  Jewelry.  One  of  the  diamond-shaped  facets 
on  a  cut  gem.  esp.  a  brilliant  or  rose  ;  a  quoin,  d  A  lozenge 
molding,  e  A  lozenge-shaped  window  pane,  f  Geotn.  °A 
rhombus;  esp.,  an  equilateral  spherical  quadrilateral, 
loz'enged  (lbz'Snjd;  -Tnjd;  151),  loz'enge-sliaped7 
(-shapt/),  a.  Having  the  form  of 
a  rhomb. 

The  lozenqed  panes  of  a  very  small 
latticed  window. 

lozenge  molding  or  moulding.  mT 

Arch.  A  kind  of  molding,  used  in  ^ 

Norman  architecture,  character¬ 
ized  by  lozenge-shaped  ornaments.  Lozenge  Molding 

loz'enge- wise7  (-wiz'),  adv.  Ill  a  lozenge  pattern  ;  specif., 
Her.,  lozengy. 

loz'en  gy  (-Sn-ji),  a.  [ F.  losange .  See  lozenge.]  Her. 
Divided  into  lozenge-shaped  compart¬ 
ments,  as  the  field  or  a  bearing,  by  lines 
drawn  in  the  direction  of  the  bend  and 
bend  sinister. 

lub'ber  (IQb'er),  n.  [Cf.  dial.  Sw.  lubber. 

Cf.  looby,  lob,  7i.]  1.  A  big,  clumsy, 
awkward  fellow,  esp.  a  drone  ;  a  clown  ; 
a  lout. 

Lingering  lubbers  lose  many  a  penny.  Tusser. 

2.  Nayt.  A  clumsy  or  unskilled' seaman.  Lozengy. 

Cf.  LANDLUBBER. 

lub'ber,  a.  1.  Of  the  nature  of,  or  characteristic  of,  a  lub¬ 
ber;  clumsy  ;  lubberly. 

2.  Thick  ;  blubber  ;  —  said  of  the  lips. 

lubber  grasshopper.  Either  of  two  large,  stout,  clumsy, 
short-winged  North  American  grasshoppers,  Rhomaleum 
microplerum  of  the  southeastern  United  States,  and 
Brachypterxu  magnus  of  the  Southwest. 

Lub'ber  land  (lub'er-15nd/),  n.  The  land  of  Cockaigne; 
an  imaginary  land  of  plenty  and  idleness  or  of  laziness. 

lub'ber  ly  (-11),  a.  &  adv.  Like  a  lubber.  44  A  great  lub¬ 
berly  boy.”  Shak.  —  lub'ber-li  ness  (-lT-ngs),  n. 

lubber's  hole.  Naut.  A  hole  in  the  floor  of  the  “top,”  next 
the  mast,  through  whicSi  one  may  go  farther  aloft  w  ithout 
going  over  the  rim  by  the  futtock  shrouds.  It  was  con¬ 
sidered  by  seamen  as  fit  to  be  used  only  by  lubbers. 

lubber's  line.  Also  lubber  line  In  a  mariner’s  compass, 
a  vertical  line  on  the  inner  surface  of  the  bowl  from  which 
the  readings  are  made.  The  compass  is  set  up  with  the  lub¬ 
ber’s  line  towards  the  ship's  head,  and  so  that  a  line  join¬ 
ing  the  pivot  and  the  lubber’s  line  is  parallel  to  the  keel. 

Lu'beck  (lu'bSk),  a.  Also,  Obs.  or  Hist.,  Lu'bish  (lu'- 
blsh),  Lubs  (lubz),  etc.  Of  or  pert,  to  Lubeek,  a  German 
free  city  and  center  of  Baltic  trade  ;  as,  the  Lubeek  mark, 
a  silver  coin  and  money  of  account  equal  to  about  30  cents, 
or  the  Lubeek  shilling,  worth  one  sixteenth  of  the  preced¬ 
ing.  Obs.  or  Hist. 

lu'bri  cant  (lu'brT-kant),  a.  [L.  lubricans ,  p.  pr.  of  lubri- 
care.  See  lubricate.]  Lubricating. 

lu'bri-cant,  U.  That  which  lubricates;  specif.,  a  sub¬ 
stance,  as  oil,  grease,  plumbago,  etc.,  interposed  between 
moving  parts  of  machinery  to  reduce  the  friction. 

lu'bri-cate  (-hat),  v.  t. ;  lu'bri-cat'ed  (-kat75d) ;  lu'bri- 
cat'ing  (-kat'Ing).  [L.  lubricatus ,  p.  p.  of  lubricare  to 


lubricate.  Cf.  lubbic.]  1.  To  make  smooth  or  slippery  ; 
as,  mucilaginous  remedies  lubricate  the  parts  treated. 
Supples,  lubricates,  and  keeps  in  play, 

The  various  movements  of  this  nice  machine.  Young. 
2.  To  apply  a  lubricant  to,  as  oil,  tallow,  graphite,  etc. 
lu'bri-cate  (lu'bri-kat),  v.  i.  To  act  as  a  lubricant, 
lu  bri-ca'tion  (-ka'shun),  n.  Act  of  lubricating,  or  state  of 
being  lubricated. 

lu'bri  ca7 tor  (lu'brT-ka7ter),  n.  One  that  lubricates  ;  a  lu¬ 
bricant  ;  specif.  :  a  A  device  for  lubricating,  as  :  (1)  An  oil 
vessel,  often  having  a  more  or  less  automatic  regulating  de¬ 
vice,  for  supplying  a  lubricant  to  machinery.  (2)  A  machine 
to  wax  bullets.  (3)  A  wad  attached  to  a  bullet,  b  Photog. 
A  substance,  as  of  wax  and  turpentine,  with  which  prints 
are  coated  before  burnishing. 

lU  bric'i  ty  (lu-brls't-ti),  n.  ;  pi.  -TIES  (-tTz).  [F.  lubrt- 

cite ,  L.  lubricitas,  slipperiness.]  1.  Smoothness;  freedom 
from  friction  ;  also,  property  that  diminishes  friction  ;  as, 
the  lubricity  of  oil. 

2.  Slipperiness;  instability;  as,  the /tiftriW/y  of  fortune. 

3.  Lasciviousness  ;  propensity  to  lewdness  ;  lewdness, 
lu'bri  ecus  (lu'bri-ku6),  a.  [L.  lubricus.']  1.  Having  a 

I  smooth  surface  ;  slippery. 

2.  Unstable  ;  elusive  ;  tricky. 

3.  Lascivious;  wanton;  lewd.  Rare. 

Lu'can,  Lu'kan  (lu'kan),  a.  [L.  Lucas  Luke  -f-  -on.]  Of 
or  pert,  to  St.  Luke,  the  evangelist ;  as,  a  Lucan  phrase. 
Lu-can'i-d®  (lu-kSn'T-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  fr.  generic  name 
Lucanus ,  fr.  L.  lucanus  (var.  lucavus)  a  scarab  mentioned 
by  Pliny.]  Zool.  The,  family  consisting  of  the  6tag  bee¬ 
tles.  Lu-ca'nus  (lu-ka'ims)  is  the  type  genus.  —  lu-ca'- 
nid  (-nTd),  a.  d*  n. 

lu  carne'  (lu-kariT),  7i.  [F.,  OF.  lucane.  Cf.  luthern.] 
Arch.  A  dormer  window, 
lu'cence  (lu'sens)  1  r,  ...  , ,  .  , 

lu'cen-cyj-sen-si) }  ”•  Qual“y  of  beln8  Iucent- 
lu'ceut  (lu'sent),  a.  [L.  lucens ,  p.  pr.  of  lucere  to  shine, 
fr.  lux,  lucis ,  light.]  Shining  ;  bright;  also,  clear;  trans¬ 
lucent.  44  The  sun’s  lucent  orb.”  Milton.  44  Lucent  sirups.” 
Keats.  —  lu'cent-ly,  adv. 

Syn.  —  See  transparent. 
lu-cern'  1  (lu-sfirn'),  n.  [F.  lu - 
lu  cerne'  1  zerne ,  Pr.  luscrno.]  A 
European  fabaceous  plant  (Medicago 
saliva)  with  trifoliolate  leaves  and 
bluish  purple  cloverlike  flowers  in 
loose  heads.  It  is  useful  for  pasture 
and  forage,  and  is  widely  cultivated 
in  the  western  United  States,  where 
it  is  more  often  called  alfalfa ,  and  is 
of  great  value,  being  drought-resist- 
ant  and  yielding  a  crop  even  on  al¬ 
kali  soils.  In  England  it  is  often 
called  purple  media. 
lu  cer'nal  (lu-sfir'n&l),  a.  [L.  lu- 
cerna  a  lamp.]  Of  or  pert,  to  a  lamp.  _ 
lucernal  microscope,  a  form  of  micro-  Lucern,  reduced, 
scope  in  which  the  object  is  illuminated  by  a  lamp,  and 
its  image  is  thrown  on  a  plate  of  ground  glass  connected 
with  the  instrument,  or  on  a  screen  independent  of  it. 
Lu7cer-na'rl-a  (lu7ser-na'rT-a  ;  115),  7i.  [NL.,  fr.  L.  lu- 
cerna  a  lamp.]  Zool.  A  genus  of 
Scyphozoa  having  a  bell-shaped  body 
prolonged  at  the  margin  into  eight 
lobes  each  with  a  group  of  short  ten¬ 
tacles.  They  either  swim  after  the 
manner  of  other  jellyfishes,  or  attach 
themselves  by  an  aboral  pedicle.  It 
is  the  type  of  a  family.  Lu  cer  na-ri'- 
i  d®  (-na-rl'T-de).  —  lu  cer  na'ri  an 

(-na'rl-an),  a.  <f-  n. 

Lucerne'  ham'mer  Ooo-sfim'). 

[From  Lucerne ,  Switzerland,  because 
used  by  the  Swiss.]  A  long-handled 
mace  or  war  hammer  used  m  medie¬ 
val  warfare  by  infantry  soldiers. 

Lu  cl-an'ic  (liFshT-Xn'Ik)  )  a.  Of,  per- 
Lu  ci  an'i  cal  (-T-kdl)  (  taining 
to,or  characteristic  of , Lucian, a  Syrian 
(?  120-200  A.  D.),  who  in  middle  life  dwelt  at  Athens  and 
there  composed  satirical  dialogues,  representing  perhaps 
the  best  post-classical  Greek,  nnd  affording  models  for  sa¬ 
tiric  writings  of  later  times.  —  Lu  ci-an'i  cal-ly,  adv. 
Lu'cian-lst  (lu'shdn-Tst),  n.  1.  Eccl.  Hist,  a  A  follower 
of  Lucianus  (or  Lucanus),  a  Marcionite  of  the  2d  century, 
who  probably  lived  in  Rome,  and  who  taught  that  neither 


Lucernoria  ( L .  quad- 
ricornis).  ($) 


body  nor  soul  would  rise  at  the  general  resurrection,  but 
something  representing  both,  b  A  Collucianist. 

2.  An  imitator  of  Lucian,  the  satirist.  SeeLuciANic.  Obs. 
lu'cid  (lu'sld),  a.  [L.  lucidus ,  fr.  lucere  to  shine,  lux ,  lu¬ 
cis ,  light.  See  light,  ri.]  1.  Shining  ;  bright ;  resplen¬ 
dent  ;  lucent.  44  Lucid ,  like  a  glowworm.  ”  Sir  I.  Newton. 

A  court  compact  of  lucid  marbles.  Tennyson. 

2.  Astron.  Visible  to  the  naked  eye,  that  is,  of  a  stellar 
magnitude  brighter  than  the  sixth. 

3.  Clear  ;  translucent;  pellucid  ;  as,  lucid  streams. 

4.  Designating,  or  characterized  by,  a  sane  or  normal 
state  of  the  faculties;  as,  a  lucid  interval  (see  phrase 
below) ;  a  lucid  patient. 

5-  Presenting  a  clear  view  ;  easily  understood  ;  clear. 

A  lucid  and  interesting  abstract  of  the  debute.  Macaulay. 
Syn.  —  Luminous,  bright,  sane,  reasonable.  See  trans¬ 
parent,  clear. 

lucid  interval,  a  Med.  A  temporary  period  of  sanity  be¬ 
tween  paroxysms  of  insanity  or  delirium,  b  Hence,  a 
period  of  rest  from  confusion,  or  a  period  of  normal  or 
desirable  activity. 

lu'ci-da  (lu'si-dd),  7i.  ;  pi.  -da  (-de).  [NL.,  fr.  L.  (sc. 
stella  star),  fern.  sing,  of  lucidus  ;  see  lucid.]  Astron. 
The  brightest  star  of  a  constellation  or  other  group. 

It  would  be  outshone,  not  only  by  the  lucid  a  of  thegroup,  but 
also  by  five  of  its  companions.  ’  A.  J/.  Cltrke. 

lu  cid'i  ty  (lfi-sid'T-tT),  7i.  [Cf.  F.  luddite.  See  lucid.] 
Quality  or  state  of  being  lucid. 

Lu'ci-fer  (lu'si-fer),  n.  [L.,  bringing  light,  n.,  the  morn¬ 
ing  star,  fr.  lux ,  lucis,  light  -f-  ferre  to  bring.]  1.  The 
planet  Venus,  when  appearing  as  the  morning  star  ;  —  the 
Latin  rendering  of  the  Hebrew  helel  (R.  V.,  day-star),  met¬ 
aphorically  applied  in  Isaiah  to  a  king  of  Babylon. 

2  Satan  a6  identified  with  the  rebel  archangel  before  his 
lall ;  —  now  used  chiefly  in  the  phrase  as  proud  as  Lucifer. 
According  to  a  Semitic  myth,  the  morning  star  fell  from 
heaven,  and  it  is  to  this  that  the  fate  of  the  King  of  Baby¬ 
lon  is  compared  in  Is.  xiv.  12:  “  How  art  thou  fallen  from 
heaven,  O  Lucifer,  son  of  the  morning!”  The  legend  of 
the  fall  of  angels,  and  such  passages  as  Luke  x.  18,  Rev.  ix. 
7-10,  led  to  the  identification  of  Lucifer  with  Satan,  as  by 
Tertullian,  Origen,  and  others.  The  misconception  was 
widespread,  and,  in  English,  was  fostered  by  the  poetry 
of  Milton. 

3.  [/.  c.]  A  friction  match  ;  —  originally  applied  as  a  trade 
name  to  a  particular  kind  invented  in  England  in  1827, 
whose  active  substances  were  antimony  sulphide  and  potas¬ 
sium  chlorate.  Called  also  lucifer  match-  See  match. 

4.  [NL.]  Syn.  of  Leucifer.  —  lu  cif'er-Oid  (lfi-6tl'er-oid). 
Lu  ci-fe'rl  an  (-fe'rT-an),  n.  Eccl.  Hist.  One  of  the  fol¬ 
lowers  of  Lucifer,  Bishop  of  Cagliari,  in  the  4th  century, 
who  separated  from  the  orthodox  churches  because  they 
would  not  go  so  far  as  he  did  in  opposing  the  Arians. 

Lu  Ci-fe'ri-an,  a.  1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  Lucifer  ;  having 
the  pride  of  Lucifer  ;  satanic  ;  devilish. 

2.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Luciferians  or  their  leader, 
lu-cil'er  ous  (lu-stf'er-fis),  a.  [See  Lucifer.]  Giving 
light ;  affording  mental  illumination  ;  illuminating.  Rare. 
—  lu-cil'er  ouB  ly,  lu-cil'er-ous  ness,  n. 

lu  Cim'e-ter  (lu-sim'e-ter),  n.  [L.  lux,  lucis,  light  -f- 
-meler.']  a  An  instrument  for  measuring  the  intensity  of 
light ;  a  photometer,  b  An  apparatus  for  recording  the 
evaporative  effect  of  sunlight  in  a  given  time. 

Lu-Ci'na  (lu-si'nd),  7i.  [L.,  fr.  fern,  of  adj.  lucinus,  fr. 

lux ,  lucis ,  light.]  1.  Rom.  Myth.  Goddess  of  childbirth. 
See  Juno  ;  cf .  Eileithya. 

2.  Hence,  a  midwife. 

3.  As  identified  with  Diana,  the  moon.  Obs.  Poetic. 

4.  [NL.]  Zool.  A  genus  of  lamellibranch  mollusks, 
mostly  of  temperate  and  tropical  seas,  having  a  w  hite,  or¬ 
bicular  shell  and  a  very  long  cylindrical  foot,  which  w  lu  n 
retracted  is  folded  back  on  itself  between  the  gills.  It  is 
the  type  of  a  family,  Lu-cin'i-d®  (-sTn'T-de),  and  in  some 
classifications  of  a  superfamily,  Lu7ci-na'ce-a  (lu7sT-na'- 
she-d). 

luck  (luk),  n.  [LG.  or  D.  luk,  for  geluk,  akin  to  G.  g/iick ; 
orig.  uncert.  ;  cf.  G.  locken  to  entice.]  1.  That  which 
happens  to  one  seemingly  by  chance  ;  an  event,  good  or  ill, 
affecting  one’s  interests  or  happiness,  and  which  is  deemed 
casual ;  a  course  or  series  of  such  events  regarded  as  occur¬ 
ring  by  chance ;  chance  ;  hap  ;  fate  ;  fortune  ;  often,  one’s 
habitual  or  characteristic  fortune  ;  as,  good,  bad,  ill,  or 
hard  luck  ;  down  on  one’s  luck,  that  is,  in  ill  luck. 

If  thou  dost  play  with  him  at  any  |{ame, 

Thou  art  sure  to  lose  ;  and  of  that  natural  luck , 

He  beats  thee  ’gainst  the  odds.  Shak. 


fCf.  OF.  loseinyne,  var  of  lo¬ 
sange,  E.  lozenge .]  A  lozenge, 
esp.  a  window  pane.  Obs  or 
Scot.  Sr  Dial.  Eng. 
lozenge  coach.  The  coach  of  a 
dowager,  having  her  coat  of 
arms  painted  on  a  lozenge.  Obs. 
lozenge  file.  See  file,  n.,  tool, 
loz'eng-er  (18z'?n-jSr),  n.  A 
lozenge.  Dial.  Eng.  Sf  U.  S. 
loz'enge  ways  ,  adv  =  loz- 
engkwise.  Rare. 

Lo'zon  ( )8'z5n).  Bib. 

Lp.  Abbr.  Ladyship  ;  Leopold; 
Lordship. 

L.  P.  or  1.  p.  Abbr.  Large  pa¬ 
per  ;  large  post  ;  long  primer  ; 
Lord  Provost  ;  low  pressure. 

L.  P  C.  Abbr.  Lord  of  the  Privy 
Council.  [meter  I 

L.  P.  M.  Abbr.  Long  particular! 
L.  P.  S.  Abbr.  Lord  Privy  Seal 
Lr.  Abbr.  Laurence  ;  Laurent; 
Lawrence  ;  Lorenz. 

L  R.  Abbr  Lloyd’s  Register. 
L.  R.  A  M  Abbr.  Licentiate  of 
the  Royal  Academy  of  Music. 

L.  R  C  P.  Abbr.  Licentiate  of 
the  Koval  College  of  Physicians. 
L.  R.  C  S.  Abbr.  Licentiate  of 
the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons. 
L.  R.  C.  V.  S.  Abbr.  Licentiate 
of  the  Royal  College  of  Veteri¬ 
nary  Surgeons. 

L.  a.,  or  l  b.  Abbr  Left  side; 
Linna>an  Society  ;  locus  sigilli 
(L  ,  place  of  the'seal) 

L.  8.  A.  Abbr.  Licentiate  of  the 
Society  of  Apothecaries. 

1-  ••  c.  Abbr.  Loco  supra  citato. 
<L..in  the  place  cited  above..) 

?*■  k  ^  8  °r  I-  ••  d.  Abbr. 
Labr*,solidi,denarii(L.,  pounds, 
•hillings,  pence). 

Lt.  Abbr.  Lieutenant. 


1.  t.  Abbr.  Football.  Left  tackle. 
L.  T.  Abbr.  .Lira  Turca  (Turk¬ 
ish  pound). 

Lt.  Col.  Abbr.  Lieutenant 
Colonel.  [Commander.  I 

Lt  Comdr  Abbr.  Lieutenant! 
Ltd.,  or  ltd.  Abbr.  Limited. 

Lt.  G.  C.  Abbr.  Freemasonry. 
Lieutenant  Grand  Commander. 
Lt.  Gen.  Abbr.  Lieutenant  Gen¬ 
eral. 

Lt.  Gov.  Abbr.  Lieutenant  Gov¬ 
ernor.  [o  logy.  I 

L.  Th.  Abbr.  Licentiate  in  Tne-| 
Lt.  Inf.  Abbr.  Light  Infantry. 
L.  U  Abbr.  Liberal  Unionist. 
La  Chem.  Symbol  for  lutecium. 
Lu'a  (la'd),  n.  [L.]  Rom.  Re- 
Ixg.  An  ancient  goddess,  asso¬ 
ciated  with  Saturn,  to  whom 
were  devoted  captured  arms. 

||  lu-a'u  (ldo-ii'oo;  l(K)-ou'),  n. 
[ILiwaiian,  the  young  kafo 
leaves  cooked.]  A*  native  feast. 
Hawaii. 

lub'ba  (lfib'rt),  n.  Coarse  grass 
Sht  Hand  V  Orkney 
lub'bar  Var.  of  uirber. 
lub'bard,  lub'bart  (dial  lrtbb'- 
Prt),  n.Sca.  =  lubber.  Obs  or 
Soot.  Sc  Dial.  Eng. 
lub'ber,  r.  i.  To  act  in  a  lub¬ 
berly  or  clumsy  manner,  esp. 
when  managing’a  boat, 
lub'ber-cock'  ,  />  A  turkey  cock. 
Local,  Eng  [elf,  or  brownie. I 
lubber  fend  or  fiend.  A  house] 
lub'ber-hole',  n.  —  lubber’s 
ho  LE. 

lub'ber-lift',  r.  t.  To  raise,  with 
a  pry.  using  weight  instead  of 
strength.  Collog  —  n.  Act  of 
lubber-lifting.  Colloq.  [-like. I 
lub'ber-like'.  a.  Sr  adv.  See| 
lub'bert  Var.  of  lcrbard. 


Lu'beck-er  (lQ'bek-?r),  n.  A 
Liibeek  merchant  vessel  Obs. 
or  Hist. 

Lu'blm  (lO'bTm),  Lu'bims 
(-bTmz ),  n.  pi.  Bib. 

Lu'bin  f-bTn),  «.  [Cf.  AS.  Lrof- 
ivine  (Uof  dear  4-  wine  friend), 
and  OHG.  Lubin,  Leubin,  con¬ 
taining  a  word  akin  to  AS.  Itof. 
Cf.  also  F.  Lubin.)  Lit.,  beloved 
friend  ;  —  masc.  prop.  name. 
Lu'bish  (lQ'bTsh),  a.  [G  Lii- 
bisch.)  =  Lubeck. 
lu'bra  (ldb'brd),  n.  INative 
name  in  Tasmania  J  A  girl  or 
woman  of  the  aborigines.  Cf. 

2d  GIN,  1.  Australia. 

lu'bric  (lu'brlk),  lu'bri-cal 

(-brT-k(Tl),  a.  [F.  lubrique,  L. 
lubricus  slippery  ]  Lubricous. 
Obs.  or  R. 

lu'bri-can.  +  leprechaun. 
lu'bri-cate  (ln'brT-kitt),  a.  [L. 
lubricatus,  p.  p.]  Smooth  and 
slippery.  Rare. 
lu'bri-ca-tive  (-kft-tYv),  a.  Act¬ 
ing,  or  capable  of  acting,  as  a 
lubricant  [Lubricous.  7^.1 
lu-bri'cious  (ln-brYsh'ws),  «.| 
lu-bric'i-tate  ( lh-brTs'Y-tat),  v. 
t.  =  lubricate.  Obs. 
lubri-fi-ca'tion  (ln'brY-rr-ka'- 
sh?Jn),  lu  bri-fac'tion  (-fftk'- 
shun),  n.  [L.  lubricus  lubric  + 
facere  to  make.]  =  lubrica¬ 
tion.  Rare. 

lu'bri-fy  (  lQ'brY-fY),  r.  t  [F.  lu- 
brijxer.]  =  lubricate.  Rare. 
Lu'cas  (lu'kd8),  n.  See  Luke, 
masc.  prop.  name.  Bib. 
Lu-cas'ta  (lfl-kfts'ta),  n.  [Lucy 
-f  L.  casta,  fern,  of  cast  us 
chaste.]  A  poetical  name  given 
to  Lucy  Sncheverell  by  Richard 
Lovelace  (lt>18-58),  who  sang  her 


praises  in  a  volume  of  poems 
nearing  this  name  as  a  title, 
luc-ban'  ddbk-biin' ),  n.  [Tag  ] 
The  shaddock  or  pomelo 
Luc-chese'  (lil-kez'  ;  -kes').  a. 
[  It.]  Of  or  pert,  to  Lucca  in  Tus¬ 
cany.  —  n.,  smg.  Sf  pi.  A  native 
or  inhabitant  of  Lucca, 
luce.  n.  Fleur-de-lis.  Obs. 
luce  (lfls),  n.  [OF.  lus,  L.  lucius 
a  kind  of  fish.]  A  pike,  esp 
when  full  grown, 
lu-cern'  (lO-sOrn'),  n.  [Orig. 
uncert.  ;  cf.  G.  liichsern  lynx¬ 
like,  fr.  luchs  lynx  (cf.  lvnx). 
Oxf.  E.  D.)  a  The  lynx  ;  lynx 
fur.  Obs.  or  Hist,  b  A  hunt¬ 
ing  dog.  Obs.  St  R. 
Lucer-nar'i-da  (iQ^fr-nfir'Y- 
d a),  n.  pi.  [NL.  See  Lucf.r- 
n a r i a . ]  Zool.  In  old  classifica¬ 
tions,  a  group  equivalent  to  Scy- 
phozoa  in  its  modern  6enee.— lu  - 
cer-nar'l-dan  (-drtn),  a.  St  n. 
lu-cerne'  (lfi-sQrn'),  n.  [L.  lu¬ 
cern  a.]  A  lamp.  Obs  or  Hist. 
lucerne.  +  lucarne. 
lucert.  +  lizard.  [  Obs.  \ 
lucet,  n.  [OF.]  A  pike  (the  fish).| 
Inch,  luche.  Obs.  pret.  of  laugh. 
luchrie.  +  lechery. 
Lu-chu'an  (lfi-chG'tfn ),  n.  A 
native  of  Riu  Kiu  (written  also 
Liukiu,  Linchiu,  and  Luchu),  re¬ 
lated  to  the  Japanese,  though 
with  Malay  or  Ainu  admixture, 
in  both  race  and  language. 
Lu'ci-a ( lQ'shT-d;  -shd  ),  n.  [L., 
fern,  of  Lucius:  cf.  It.  Lucia. 
Cf.  Lucy.]  Fem.  prop,  name 
Lu'ci-an  (lu'shY-dn  ;  10'shdn). 
n.  [L.  Lucianus.  lr.  Lucius  :  cf. 
F.  Lncien.  See  Lucius.]  Lit., 
belonging  to,  or  sprung  from, 
Lucius;  —  masc.  prop.  name.  L. 


Lucianus  (1  0's  h  1-a'n  u  s)  ;  F. 
Liicien  (lii'syfiN');  It.  Luciano 
(loo-chii'n5). 

iu'ci-lle  (lO'sY-b’l),  a.  [L.  lu- 
cibilis .]  Lucent.  Rare. 
lu'ci-dent.  a.  [From  L.  lucidus 
lucid. 1  Lucent.  Obs. 
lu'cid-ly,  adv.  of  lucid. 
lu'cid-ness,  n.  See -ness. 

||  lu'ci-dum  in'ter-val'lum  (10'- 
sl-dOm  Yn'tPr-val'fim) ;  pi.  lu- 
Cl DA  INTERVALLA  (-dd  ;  -a). 

[L.  1  Lucid  interval. 

||  lu'cl-dus  or'do.  [L.]  Clear, 
or  perspicuous,  arrangement. 

Horace  (Ars  Poetica,  41). 
lu'cl-fee  (l(3b'sl-fe).  Var.  of 
lucivee.  [ferian. 

Lu  cl-fer-a'ni-an,o  Eccl.  Luci-| 
lu'ci-fer-aBe  (lO'sY-ffr-asOi  »• 
[luciferm  +  -a.«e.]  Chem.  A 
supposed  enzyme,  to  whose  re¬ 
action  with  an  accompanying 
substance,  luciferin,  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  light  in  certain  organ¬ 
isms  has  been  ascribed. 

Lucifer  humming  bird.  The  star 
humming  bird  C.  lucifer. 

Lu  ci-fe'ri-al.o.  Luei ferian.  Ohs. 
Lu  ci-fer'i-d®  (lu'sl-ffr'Y-de), 
n.  pi.  [NL.]  Zool.  Syn.  of 
Leuciferidai. 

lu-cif'er-in  (l  fl-s  Y  f'S  r-Y  n),  ti. 
Also  -ine.  [lucifer  -f  -in.  J  Chem. 
See  LUC’I feras e. 

Lu-cif'er-ine,a.  I  Lucifer  -|-  -ine.) 
Luciienan.  Obs. 

Lu-clf'er-ouB.o  Luciferian .  Obs. 
lu-<lf'ic  (10-sYf'lk),  n.  [L.  hi- 
cificus ;  lux,  lucis,  light  +  facere 
to  make.]  Producing  lignt.  Jt. 
lu'ci-form  ( 10 'si-form),  «.  [I,. 
lux,  lucis,  light  +  -form.)  Of 
the  nature  of  light ;  resembling 
light.  Rare. 


Lu-cif'ri-an.  +  Luciferian. 
lu-cif'u-gal  (1  0-ft  Y  f'fl-gd  1),  a. 
Biol.  Lucifugous.  Rare. 
lu-cif'u  gous  (-gtZs),  a.  [L.  luci- 
fugus;  lux,  lucis,  light  -f  fugere 
to  flee.]  Biol.  Avoiding,  or  turn¬ 
ing'  awuy  from,  light, 
lu'cl-gen  (1  Q'6  Y-j  5  n),  n.  ^L. 
lux,  lucis,  light  4--f/en.j  A  kind 
of  lamp  or  torch  which  gives 
a  brilliant  light  by  burning  a 
spray  of  oil  mixed  with  hot  oir. 
Lu-cln'da  (10-sYn'da),  n.  [See 
Lucy.]  =  Lucy  ;  —  fem.  name. 
Lu'ci-o  (lO'shY-5;  -shb),  u.  A 
garrulous  and  dissolute  fantastic 
in  Shakespeare’s  "Measure  lor 
Measure.’’ 

lu'ci  um  (10'6Y-wm),  n.  [NL., 
fr.  L.  lu.r  light from  its  use  jn 
theineandescentlights  of  Auer’s 
system.]  Chem.  A  supposed  ele¬ 
ment  of  the  yttrium  group,  an¬ 
nounced  in  INHfi,  and  i  n  1HP7 
shown  by  W.  Crookes  to  be  im¬ 
pure  vttrium. 

Lu'cI-ub  (lO'shY-us  ;  10'shtZs), 
7i.  [L.  ;  cf.  lux  light.)  Masc. 

prop.  name.  F.  L»/ce(lus);  It. 
Luoo  (loo'chd)  ;  Sp.  Lucio 
(loo'thyd  ;  -6yo  ;  138);  Pg.  Lucio 
(ldo'sf^o).  —  Fem.  Lucia,  Lucy. 
lu'ci-vee  (ldo'sY-ve),  n.  Corruj>t. 
of  LOUIM  ERVIER.  Local,  U.  S. 
St  Canada. 

luck  (dial.  ldbk).  Scot.  Sc  dial. 
Eng  var.  of  look,  [flock,  etc. | 
luck.  Dial.  Eng.  var.  of  lock,] 
luck  (ltlk  :  dial,  also  ldbk),  v.  i. 
Sc  t.  ICf.  D.  lukken ,  v.  i.  See 
luck,  n.)  To  be,  or  to  make, 
lucky  ;  to  happen  ;  to  chance- 
Obs.  or  Scot.  V  Dial.  Eng. 
luck'en  (lfik'fn  ;  ldbk'-),  a. 
[AS.  locen,  p.  p.  of  lucan  to  lock. 


food,  foot ;  out,  oil ;  chair  ;  go  ;  sing,  ii)k  ;  4*611,  thin ;  nature,  verdure  (250) ;  K  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144) ;  bON  ;  yet ;  zh  =  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Grim. 
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2.  Good  luck  ;  favorable  fortune  ;  as,  luck  sometimes  wins 
where  craft  fails  ;  to  be  out  of  luck,  that  is,  unlucky ;  in 
Itlcfc ,  that  is,  lucky. 

3.  A  thing  that  brings  good  luck  while  it  is  kept;  —  first 
used  of  a  large  goblet  belonging  to  the  Musgrave  family  of  Eden- 
hall,  in  Cumberland,  England,  alluding  to  the  saying  :  ••  If  that 
glass  either  break  or  fall,  farewell  the  luck  of  Edeuhall.'’ 

4.  An  omen  ;  a  portent.  Obs. 

5.  The  kidney  vetch.  Local,  Eng. 

lackless  (lfik'ISs),  a.  1.  Being  without  luck  ;  having  ill 
success  or  bad  fortune  ;  unfortunate  ;  as,  a  luckless  game¬ 
ster  ;  a  luckless  maid.  “  A  luckless  hour.”  Dryden . 

2  Ominous  of  ill  luck.  Obs. 

—  luckless  ly,  adv.  —  luckless  ness,  n. 
luck'y  (luk'I),  a,;  luck'i-er  (-l-er);  luck'i-est.  1.  Fa¬ 
vored  by  luck;  fortunate;  meeting  with  good  successor 
good  fortune  ;  —  said  of  persons  ;  as,  a  lucky  adventurer. 
44  Lucky  wight.”  Spenser. 

2  Producing,  or  resulting  in,  good  by  chance,  or  unexpect¬ 
edly  ;  favorable  ;  auspicious  ;  fortunate  ;  happy  ;  as,  a  lucky 
mistake;  a  lucky  cast;  a  lucky  hour; — used  of  things 
thought  to  bring  luck  ;  as,  a  lucky  coin  ;  a  lucky  stone. 

We  doubt  not  of  a  lair  and  lucky  war.  S/iak. 

3.  Determined  by,  or  depending  on,  luck ;  chanceful.  Rare. 

4.  Ample  ;  full,  or  overfull.  Scot,  d*  Dial.  Eng. 

Syn.  — Lucky,  fortunate,  happy.  Lucky,  in  modern  us¬ 
age,  emphasizes  more  strongly  than  fortunate  the  ele¬ 
ment  of  chance  ;  happy  often  suggests  rather  that  which 
is  auspicious  or  felicitous,  and  is  sometimes  equivalent  to 
opportune  ;  “  some  lucky  hit,  which  took  with  everybody  ” 
(Locke) ;  a  lucky  player  ;  “In  friendships  I  had  been  most 
fortunate”  (Shelley)-,  a  fortunate  circumstance;  a  happy 
omen,  a  happy  accident ;  “  a  happy  issue  out  of  all  tneir 
afflictions  ”  (Bk.  of  Com.  Prayer) ;  “  the  happy  inadvert¬ 
ence  of  medieval  art  ”  (Loicell).  See  propitious. 
lucky  atone,  any  stone  supposed  to  bring  good  luck,  as  a 
perforated  pebble  ;  hence,  an  otolith,  or  ear  stone,  of  a  fish, 
lucky  bag  1.  A  bag  containing  a  variety  of  articles  from 
which  to  select  without  sight,  as  at  a  fair,  etc. 

2  Nav.  A  general  receptacle  for  property  of  an  enlisted 
man  found  out  of  place  on  a  war  vessel.  If  the  owner  is 
found  he  is  punished  ;  if  not,  the  property  is  auctioned, 
lu'cra  tive  (lu'kra-tlv),  a.  [L.  lucrativus,  fr.  lucrari  to 
gain,  fr.  lucrum  gain :  cf.  F.  lucratif.  See  lucre.] 

1.  Yielding  lucre;  gainful;  profitable;  making  increase 
of  money  or  goods  ;  as,  a  lucrative  business  or  office. 

2  Of  persons  :  Greedy  ;  avaricious.  Obs. 

3.  Civil  Laic.  Acquired,  received,  or  had  without  a  valu¬ 
able  consideration  ;  as,  a  lucrative  title  to  goods, 
lucrative  Interest.  See  interest.  n..  8.  —  1.  succession,  Scots 
Lair ,  the  succession  of  an  heir  who  lias,  during  the  lifetime 
of  the  ancestor,  accepted  without  adequate  consideration 
any  part  of  the  estate  which  he  would  otherwise  have  in¬ 
herited.  This  makes  him  liable  for  all  debts  of  the  estate 
antedating  the  gift  to  him. 

lu'cre  (lu'ker  ;  loo'-;  277),  n.  [F.  lucre,  L.  lucnnn,  prob. 
akin  to  AS.  lean  reward,  G.  lohn,  Goth,  laun .]  1.  Gain 

in  money  or  goods ;  profit ;  riches  ;  —  now  in  an  ill  sense. 

The  lust  of  lucre  and  the  dread  of  death.  Pope. 

2.  Acquisition;  process  of  gaining  ;  —  formerly  frequent 
in  the  phrase  lucre  of  gain.  Archaic. 

Lu-crece'  (lu-kres' ;  lii'kres)  1  n.  1.  [L.  Lucretia,  fern,  of 
Lu-cre'ti-a(lu-kre'sht-a; -slid)  )  Lucretius.  The  form  Lu- 
crece.  is  from  F.  Lucrece ,  fr.  L.]  Fern.  prop.  name.  L. 
Lucretia  (lu-kre'shT-d  ;  -slid) ;  F.  Lucrhce  (liPkiSs') ;  It. 
Lucrezia  (loo-krat'se-a). 

2  In  Roman  legend,  the  virtuous  wife  of  Tarquinius  Col- 
latinus.  She  was  raped  by  Sextus  Tarauinius  and,  after 
telling  her  husband  and  father  what  had  happened  and  en¬ 
joining  them  to  avenge  her  dishonor,  stabbed  herself.  In 
revenge  the  Tarquins  were  expelled  from  Rome,  the  repub¬ 
lic  being  established  in  place  of  the  kingdom. 

Lu-cre'tlan  (lfi-kre'shdn),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  Lucre¬ 
tius,  the  Roman  Epicurean  philosopher  and  poet,  or  the 
atomic  philosophy  as  developed  by  him. 

A  tempest  of  souls,  whirled  like  Lucretian  atoms  or  gold  dust 
in  sunbeams  by  the  celestiul  forces.  J.  A  Symonds. 

lu'cu  brate  (lu'ku-brat),  v.  i. ;  -brat'ed  (-brat'Sd) ;  -brac¬ 
ing  (-bracing).  [L.  lucubrare  to  work  by  lamplight,  fr. 
lux  light.  See  light,  ?i .]  To  work  by  artificial  light; 
hence,  to  11  burn  the  midnight  oil ;  ”  to  produce  lucubra¬ 
tions. 

lu'cu  brate,  v.  t.  To  compose  by  laborious  effort.  Rare. 
lu  cu  bra'tlon  (-bra'ahun),  n.  [L .  fucub ratio.']  1.  Act  of 
lucubrating  ;  laborious  study.  “  After  long  lucubration  I 
have  hit  upon  such  an  expedient.”  Goldsmith. 


2  That  which  is  produced  by  study  or  meditation  in  re¬ 
tirement  ;  hence  (loosely),  any  elaborate  literary  compo¬ 
sition,  esp.  an  overlabored  or  artificial  work. 
lu'CU-bra-tO-ry  (lu'ku-bra-to-rl),  a.  [L.  lucubratorius .] 
Composed  by  candlelight,  or  by  night ;  of  or  pertaining  to 
night  studies ;  laborious  or  painstaking, 
lu'cule  (lu'kul),  7i.  [Dim.  fr.  L.  lux,  lucis,  light :  cf.  F. 
lucule.]  Astron.  A  small  light  fleck  in  the  general  surface 
of  the  sun.  Cf.  facula. 

lu'cu  lent  (lu'ku-lent),  a.  [L.  luculentus ,  fr.  lux ,  lucis, 
light.]  1.  Lucid;  clear;  transparent;  shining. 

2  Clear  ;  evident.  “  Most  lucutent  testimonies.”  Hooker. 

3.  Brilliant;  beautiful;  illustrious.  Obs. 

Lu-CU'll-a  (lu-ku'll-d),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  native  Nepalese  name 
of  one  species.]  Rot.  A  genus  of  Asiatic  rubiaceous  trees, 
having  cymes  of  fragrant  tubular  pink  flowers,  the  corolla 
with  imbricated  lobes.  L.  gratissima  is  often  cultivated. 
Lu^cul'lan  (lu-kul'dn),Lu-cul'li  an(-T-du),  Lu  cul  le'an 
(lu/ku-le'dn),  a.  [L.  Lucullianus,  Luculleus.]  Of,  pert, 
to,  or  resembling,  L.  Licinius  Lucullus,  a  wealthy  Roman 
general  famous  for  his  banquets. — Lucullan  marble,  lucullite. 
lU-CUl'lit©  (lu-kul'It),  n.  [After  Lucullus ,  a  Roman  con¬ 
sul.  See  Lucullan  ;  cf.  F.  lucullite.]  Min.  A  variety  of 
marble  colored  black  by  carbon,  obtained  from  Egypt. 
Lud'dit©  (lud'it),  n.  Eng.  Hist.  One  of  a  band  of  work¬ 
men  who  (1811-17)tried  to  prevent  the  use  of  labor-saving 
machinery  by  breaking  it,  burning  factories,  etc.  ;  —  said 
to  have  been  so  called  from  Ned  Lud,  a  half-witted  man 


who  about  1779  broke  stocking  frames. 
Lii'ders’  line  (lu'derz). 

Mecli.  A  line,  or  any  of  a 
definite  system  of  line 
markings,  appearing  on 
the  smooth  surface  of 
metal  or  other  tough  ma¬ 
terial  strained  beyond 
its  elastic  limit;  —  dis¬ 
covered  orieinallv  by  L. 

Liiders  of  Magdeburg  in 
1859  and  later  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  much  experimen¬ 
tation  by  Hartmann  of 
Paris,  hence  often  called 
Hartmann's  line. 


lu'di-crous  (lu'dT-krus), 
a.  [L.  lud i crus,  or  ludi- 
cer,  fr.  Indus  play,  sport, 


fr.  ludere  to  play.] 

1.  Pertaining  to,  or  char¬ 
acterized  by,  play  or  jest ; 
sportive;  jocular;  some¬ 
times,  of  a  person,  witty; 
mirth-provoking.  Obs. 

2.  Adapted  to  excite 


Liiders’  Lines.  1  Portion  of  circular 
JVlild-steel  Plate  which  has  been 
supported  on  a  ring,  and  pressed 
down  by  a  punch  ;  2  Portion  of 
Annealed-steel  Test  Piece  after 
subjecting  to  tension. 

laughter,  esp.  from  incongruity  or  exaggeration;  ridiculous; 
absurd  ;  broadly  comical. 

Syn.— Burlesque,  comic,  droll,  ridiculous.  See  laughable. 
—  lu'di-crous  ly,  adv.  —  lu'di  crous  ness,  n. 
lu'do  (lu'do),  n.  [L.  ludo  I  play.]  A  game  for  two,  three, 
or  four  people,  in  which  counters  are  advanced  on  a  board 
a  number  of  squares  determined  by  the  throw'  of  a  die. 
Lud-wig'i-a  (lud-wTj'T-d),  n.  [NL.,  after  C.  G.  Ludwig, 
German  botanist.]  Bot.  A  genus  of  onagraceous  herbs 
having  alternate  leaves  and  bright  yellow  flowers  with  the 
four  stamens  in  a  row.  They  are  mainly  American, 
lud'wig  ite  (lud'wlg-lt),  n.  [After  Prof.  E.  Ludwig,  of 
Vienna.]  Min.  A  borate  of  iron  and  magnesium,  occurring 
in  fibrous  masses  of  a  blackish  green  color, 
lu'es  (lu'ez),  n.  [L.]  Med. a  Any  pestilential  disease. 

b  Syphilis  ;  —  called  also  II  lu'es  ve-ne're-a  (ve-ne're-a). 
lu-et'ic  (lu-St'Tk),  a.  Med.  Pertaining  to,  or  affected 
with,  lues  ;  specif.,  affected  with  syphilis, 
luff  (lQf),  n.  [ME.  lof,  prob.  a  sort  of  timber  by  which  the 
course  of  a  ship  was  directed,  perh.  a  sort  of  paddle  ;  cf. 
OF.  tof,  D.  loef  luff,  loeven  to  luff.  Cf.  aloof.]  Haul. 
a  The  side  of  a  ship  toward  the  w  ind.  Obs.  or  R.  b  The 
act  of  sailing  a  ship  closer  to  the  wind,  c  The  forward  or 
weather  leech  of  a  fore-and-aft  sail,  d  The  fullest  and 
roundest  part  of  a  ship's  bow.  Obs.  or  R. 
luff  upon  luff,  Naut.,  a  luff  tackle  on  the  fall  of  another, 
lull  (luf),  v.  i. ;  luffed  (luft);  luff'ing.  Naut.  To  turn 
the  head  of  a  vessel  towards  the  wind  ;  to  sail  nearer  the 
wind.  When  the  order  “luff!”  is  given,  the  helmsman 
puts  the  helm  down  and  awaits  further  orders.  The  luff 


may  be  merely  temporary,  as  to  clear  an  obstacle,  when  it 
is  often  called  a  half  board  or  pilot's  luff',  or  continued  into 
a  tack.  —  to  luff  round,  to  tack.  Rare. 
luf 'fa  (lfif'd),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Ar.  luf  ah.]  Bot.  a  [cap.]  A 
small  genus  of  tropical  cucurhitaceous  plants  having  white 
flowers,  the  staminate  borne  in  racemes,  and  large  fruits 
with  a  dry  fibrous  pericarp.  The  fruit  of  several  species 
and  the  species  themselves,  esp.  L.  aegyptiuca ,  are  called 
dishcloth  gourds,  b  Any  plant  of  this  genus,  or  its  fruit. 
C  The  fibrous  skeleton  of  the  fruit,  used  as  a  sponge  and 
in  the  manufacture  of  caps  and  women’s  hats ;  —  w  ritten 
also  loofah. 

lug  (lug),  n.  [Cf.  Sw.  lugg  the  forelock.]  1.  A  flap  to 
cover  the  ear.  Obs. 

2  The  ear,  or  its  lobe.  Chiefly  Scot,  dc  Dial.  Enu. 

I  ’ll  take  ye  back  to  my  faither  by  the  lug.  n.  Black. 

3.  That  which  projects  like  an 

ear,  esp.  that  by  which  anything 
is  supported,  carried,  or  grasped, 
or  to  which  a  support  is  fastened  ; 
an  ear  ;  as,  the  lugs  of  a  kettle ; 
the  lugs  of  a  founder’s  flask  ;  the  -A  A  Lugs,  3. 

lug  (handle)  of  a  jug  ;  the  lug  of  a  composing  rule. 

4.  Any  small  projecting  part  of  a  larger  member;  esp.,  in 
a  windowsill  or  doorsill,  that  part  which  tails  into  the 
masonry  on  either  side  of  the  opening.  When  the  sill  is 
cut  w  ith  a  wash,  the  top  bed  of  the  lug  is  still  left  hori¬ 
zontal  to  receive  the  superincumbent  masonry. 

5-  The  leather  loop  or  ear  on  a  harness  saddle,  through 
which  the  shaft  passes. 

6.  pi.  The  lower  leaves  of  a  tobacco  plant,  the  poorest  of 
the  three  grades  of  leaves  in  the  trade, 
lug  (lug ;  dial,  also  l<5bg),  n.  [Etym.  uncert.]  1.  A  rod 
or  pole  ;  specif.,  a  chimney  lug.  Now  Chiefly  Dial. 

2.  A  varying  measure  of  length,  usually  16J  feet;  a  rod, 
pole,  or  perch  ;  also,  a  square  pole  or  perch.  Now  Dial. 
lug  (lug),  v.  t: ;  lugged  (lugd) ,  lug'ging  (liig'Tng).  [ME. 
luggen ,  cf.  Sw.  lugga  to  pull  by  the  hair,  fr.  lugg  the  fore¬ 
lock.]  1.  To  pull,  as  the  hair  or  ear,  or  by  the  hair  or 
ear  ;  hence,  to  worry  ;  to  bait,  as  an  animal.  Obs.  or  Dial. 

2.  To  pull  with  force  ;  to  haul ;  to  drag  along ;  to  carry 
with  difficulty,  as  something  heavy  or  cumbersome. 

They  must  divide  the  image  among  them,  and  so  lug  oft  every 
one  his  share  Collier, 

3.  Hence,  to  bring  in  or  introduce  in  a  forced  or  unnatu¬ 
ral  manner  ;  as,  to  lug  a  story  into  conversation. 

lug,  v.  i.  1.  To  pull  with  effort;  to  tug;  as,  to  lug  at  the 
oars  ;  specif.,  of  a  horse,  to  bear  down  or  pull  on  the  bit. 

2.  To  move  heavily,  or  by  jerks  ;  as,  printers’  rollers  lug 
when  sticky. 

to  lug  out,  to  draw  or  take  out  one’s  sw'ord,  purse,  or  the 
like;  also,  fig.,  to  speak  out.  Obs.  or  Archaic. 
lug,  n.  [Cf.  lug  to  drag.]  1.  A  big  or  clumsy  bow\  Obs. 
2  Act  of  lugging  ;  as,  a  hard  lug  ;  that  which  is  lugged  ; 
as,  the  pack  is  a  heavy  lug.  Colloq. 

3.  pi.  Proud  or  haughty  affectation  ;  airs;  as,  a  person 
who  puts  on  lugs  ;  also,  showy  clothing.  Colloq. 

lug  bolt-  Mach.  A  bolt  terminating  in  a  long,  flat  exten¬ 
sion  which  takes  the  place  of  a  head  ;  a  strap  bolt, 
lug  foresail  Naut.  A  foresail  without  a  boom,  the  clew 
being  hauled  aft  by  a  sheet,  set  on  a  schooner,  often  as  a 
substitute  for  the  usual  working  sail, 
lug'gage  (lug'aj),  n.  [From  lug  to  drag.]  That  which 
is  lugged  ;  anything  cumbrous  and  heavy  to  be  carried  ;  esp., 
the  articles  taken  by  a  traveler  for  his  use  while  traveling  ; 
a  traveler’s  personal  equipment  or  baggage.  See  baggage. 
Syn.  —  Luggage,  baggage.  Luggage  is  the  usual  term  in 
Great  Britain,  baggage  in 
America. 

1  u  g'g  a  r  (lu  g'd  r),  n. 

[Hind,  lagarflaguf- .]  Any 
of  several  large  Asiatic  fal¬ 
cons  of  dull  brown  color  ; 
esp.,  Falco  (subgenus 
Gennaia)  jugger  of  India, 
which  is  related  to  the 
lanner. 

lug'ger  (luR'er),  n.  [Cf. 
lugsail  ;  or  fr.  D.  logger .] 

Naut.  A  vessel  carrying  . 
a  lugsail  or  lugsails.  It  . 
may  have  one.  tw'o,  or 
three  masts  with  or  with¬ 
out  jibs,  topsails,  or  both. 


Lugger. 


See  louk  to  lock.]  Locked  ; 
closed.  Scot,  hr  Dial.  Eng. 
luck'en,  v.  t.  To  lock,  close,  or 
fasten.  Scot. 

luck'en  booths',  n.  A  group  of 
booths  that  may  be  locked  or 
closed.  Scot,  tf  Dial.  Eng. 
lucken  gowan  or  golland.  The 
globeflower  Dial.  Eng. 
luck'ie  (lfik'Y),  n.  =  lucky 
luck'i-ly  (-Y-1Y),  adv.  of  lucky. 
luck'i-nesa,  n.  See  -ness. 
luck'ly,  a.  Lucky.  Obs.  — 
adv.  Luckily.  Obs. 
luck  penny  or  money.  A  small 
sum  given  hack  for  luck  to  one 
who  pays  money.  Dial.  Eng. 
luck'y,’  luck'ie’,  n.  I  Prob.  fr. 
lucky ,  a  ]  A  woman,  esp.  an 
elderly  woman  :  —  often  with 
special  application,  shown  in  J 
context, as  to  a  midwife, a  grand¬ 
mother,  a  wife  or  mistress,  a 
landlady,  a  witch.  Scot. 
luck'y,  'adv.  Generously;  as, 
lucky  long.  Scot. 
luck'y,  n.  That  which  is  lucky; 
—  esp.  in  the  phrase  to  cut ,  or 
wake,  one’s  lucky ,  to  escape,  or 
tret  away.  Slang  or  Colloq. 
lucky  dad  or  daddy.  A  grand¬ 
father.  Scot,  [fern.  Dial.  Enq.  I 
luck'y-hands',  n.  The  male  | 
lucky  mlnnie.  A  grandmother. 
Scot.  I  lasher.  Scot.  I 

lucky  proach.  The  fat  her- 1 
lu-cra'tion.  n.  [L.  lucratio.] 
Act  of  gaining.  Obs. 
lu'cra-tlv.  Lucrative.  Ref.Sp. 
lu'cra-tive-ly,  adv.  of  lucra¬ 
tive.  See-LY. 

lu'cra  tive  new,  n.,  See  -ness. 
lu'cre.  v.  t.  To  gam.  Obs. 
Lucretia  dewberry.  A  popular 
cultivated  variety  of  the  dew¬ 
berry,  or  running  blackberry, 
with  large  juicy  fruit- 


l|  lu'crl  eau'sa  [L.]  For  the 
sake  of  guin  or  advantage 
lu-crif'er-oua  < 10-krYf'Pr-us).  a. 
[L.  lucrum  gain  +  -ferous .] 
Gainful  ;  profitable.  Obs.  —  lu- 
crif'er  ous-neae,  n.  Ohs. 
ln-crlf'lc  (-Ik),  a.  IL.  lucri fi¬ 
cus ;  lucrmn  gain  +  face  re  to 
make.]  Producing  profit  ;  gain¬ 
ful.  Obs. 

lu'crl- fy,  r.  t.  [L.  lucrifcare.] 
To  gain  ;  to  use  for  gain.  Obs 
lu'crlne  (lO'krln),  a.  [L  ln- 
criniis.  ]  Designating,  or  pert, 
to.  Lake  Lucrinus,  in  Campa¬ 
nia,  which  was  filled  by  a  vol¬ 
canic  eruption  Obs.  or  Hist • 
lu'crous,  a.  [L.  Incrosus ,  fr 
lucrum  gain.]  Gainful  ;  eager 
for  gain.  Obs.  [interest,  n.,S.  I 
II  lu'crum  ces'aans.  [L.]  Seel 
luc-ta'tlon  (1  n  k-t  a's  h  u  n),  n. 
[L.  luctatio ,  fr.  Inctari  to  wres¬ 
tle,  strive.]  Effort  to  overcome; 
struggle  ;  endeavor.  Rare 
luc-tif'er-ous  (-tYf'?r-us),a.  [L. 
luctifer ;  Indus  sorrow  4-  ferre 
to  bring. J  Mournful;  sorry.  R. 
—  luc-tif'er-oui-nesB,  n.  R. 
luc-tia'o-nant  (-tis'o-nrtnt),  luc- 
tls'o-nouB  (-n/7s),  a  [L.  lucti- 
sonus.\  Mournful-sounding.  R. 
luc'tu-al  (lQk'tp-dl),  a.  [L 
luctus  mourning,  sorrow,  fr.  lu - 
gere,  Ivctum,  to  mourn.]  Sor¬ 
rowful  ;  saddening.  Obs 
lu'cu-bra  tor  ( la'kfi-brS'tSr),!! 
One  who  lucubrates 
lu'cu-lent-lv.  adv.  of  luculent. 
lu'cu-lus  (-f?7s).  [L.]  =  LUCULE. 
Lu-cu'ma  (1  fl-k  O'm  a  ;  1  Q'k  fl- 
md),n.  [NL.,  fr.  native  name 
of  the  fruit  of  the  tree  in  a  re¬ 
gion  north  of  Peru  ;  cf.  Sp.  lu- 
cumo.]  Rot.  See  Ach has.  Note. 
lu-cu'ml-a  (10-kQ'mY-d),  n. 
Loukoum. 


Lu'cu-mo  (lQ'kfi-m5),  Lu'cu- 
mon  (-mOn),  n  [L.  lucumo ,  Inc- 
nion,  of  Etruscan  origin.]  Hist. 
One  of  the  Etruscan  nobles,  who 
possessed  both  priestly  and 
princely  powers, 
lu'cu-mo  ny  (-m  A-n  Y),  n  ;  pi. 
-nibs  (-nYz).  [Cf.  F.  lucumonie. 
See  Lucumo.]  A  state  of  the 
ancient  federation  or  league  of 
twelve  cities  of  Etruria. 

I!  lu'cus  a  non  lu-cen'do.  [L.] 
Lit.,  a  grove  from  not  being 
light  ;  —  a  playful  derivation  of 
I liens,  grove,  from  lueere,  to 
shine.  Hence,  an  absurd  deri¬ 
vation  or  etymology  ;  anything 
inconsequent  or  illogical  ;  a  non 
sequitur.  Sometimes  abbr.  to 
lucus  a  non.  [Her.  A  luce.  J 
lu'cy  (lO'sY),  n.  [L.  | 

Lu'cy  (lQ'sY),  r».  [L.  Luna, 

perh.  through  F.  Lucie.  Cf. 
Lucia.1  Fern  prop.  name.  F. 
Lucie  (lii'se');  It.  Lucia  (loo- 
che'ii)  ;  Sp.  Lucia  (loo-the'a  ; 
-se'ii;  138)  ;  Pg.  Lucia  (l<55'sP-a); 
G.  Lucia  (lo5'ts5-ii),  Lucie 
(Ido'tsY-?). 

lud  +  LEDE,  LID*,  LOUD, 
lud  (lfid),  n.  Lord  ;  in  vulgar 
English  speech,  or  representing 
a  hurried  pronunciation. 
Lud(lfld).  Bib.  [of  Britain. I 
Lud  (lfld),  n.  A  legendary  kingl 
ludby.  +  LOT  E  BY. 
lud'den.  n  [Perh  the  same 
word  as  ME ._leden  speech,  lan¬ 
guage,  AS  Ireden.  Cf  leden.] 
A  ref  rain.  Obs. 
lud'dla,  n.  pi.  [Cf.  Norw.  dial. 
hidden  thick,  broad,  swelling.] 
Buttocks.  Obs.  Sent. 
Lud'dism  (lfid'Yz’m),  n.  Be¬ 
lief  or  acts  like  those  of  the 
Luddites.  [dism.  Tf.l 

Lud'dlt-lim  (-Tt-Yz’m),  n.  Lud-| 


lud ' dock,  n.  [ME.,  of  uncertain 
origin.]  Loin.  Obs 
lud'dy  (lhd'Y),  inter  j.  Lord  ;  — 
a  nunced  oath.  [loud  I 

lude.  +  LEDE,  LEWD,  LIDE,| 

lude.  Obs.  pret.  of  love 
lu'dent.  n.  [L  Indens, -entis.fr. 
ludere  to  play.]  A  player  Obs. 
|i  lu' de-re  cum  sa'crla’.  [L.J  To 
sport  with  sacred  things. 
Lud'gate  (lad'gltt),  v.  [Prob 
fr.  the  legendary  British  king 
Lud.  Cf.  LL.  Lndesynta .]  A 
gate  in  the  old  wall  of  London, 
west  of  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral,  de¬ 
stroyed  in  17f50;  also,  a  debtors’ 
prison  near  Ludgate 
Lud  ga'thi  an.  -ti-an,  n.  ISee 
Ludgate.]  A  bankrupt  so 
called  from  the  debtors’  prison 
in  London  near  the  city  gate  of 
the  some  name.  Obs 
lu-dlb'ri-oua  (lfl-dYb'rY-Ms),  a. 
[L  ludibrium  mockery,  fr.  lu¬ 
dere  to  play.]  Sportive  or  fit  for 
sport  :  mocking.  Obs. 
lu'di-bry,  n.  [L.  ludibrium.'] 
Mockery  ;  u  thing  derided  Obs 
lu  'di-bund,  a.  (L.  Iiif/ibundus.'] 
Sportive.  —  lu'di  bund-neas,  n 
Roth  Rare. 

lu'di-croa'i-ty  GtPdY-krbs'Y-tY), 
n.  [See  ludicrous  ;  -osiTY.j 
State  of  being  ludicrous.  Rare. 
lu  di-fl-ca'tion  (-fY-ka'sh»7n),  u. 
[L.  ludi f  ratio,  fr.  luflificare  to 
make  sport  of  ;  ludus  sport-f  -f- 
care  (in  comp.)  to  make.  See 
-fy.]  Act  of  deriding.  Rare 
lu  dif'i  ca-to-ry,  a.  [L.  ludifi- 
catornis.  J  Delusive.  Obs. 
lu'di-fy,  v.  t.  [See  i.udifica- 
tion.]  To  delude.  Obs. 
Lu'dim  (lQ'dYm).  Rib. 
lu'ding.  n.  [AS.  hlydan  to 
sound,  clamor,  fr.  hlud  loud.] 
Noise.  Obs. 


ludiach.  +  LEDISH. 
lud'lam-ite  (lad'lrtm-Tt).n  [  Aft¬ 
er  Mr.  H  Lufllam  of  London.] 
Min.  A  mineral  occurring  in 
small,  green,  transparent,  mono¬ 
clinic  crystals.  It  is  a  hydrous 
phosphate  of  iron,  2Fet(P(_)4)2 
F  e(  OH  )2-8H20. 

Lud'low,  n.  [From  Ludlow, 
Shropshire,  England.]  Geol.  A 
subdivision  of  the  Upper  Silu¬ 
rian  in  Britain  See  oeology, 
(’hart.  The  formation  consists 
chiefly  of  shales. 

Lu  dol'phi  an  num'ber(lfl-d51'- 
fl-dfn).  The  perimetric  ratio  or¬ 
dinarily  denoted  by  w,  approxi¬ 
mately  3.14159+ •  so  called  from 
Ludolph  von  Ceulen  (d.  1<»10), 
who  computed  it  and  had  it 
inscribed  on  his  tombstone  (in 
St.  Peter’s,  Leyden)  correct  to 
35  places. 

Lu'do-vic  (lQ'dA-vYk),  n  [See 
Louis.]  Masc  prop  name 
lu'drick  (ldo'drYk),  n  [Native 
name.]  A  variety  oi  the  blackfish 
Oirella  simplex.  Australia 
ludua.  Ohs.  pi.  of  LEDE 
lue.  d*  UEE,  LIEU,  LOO. 

lue,  v.  t.  Mining.  To  sift  or 
holt.  Dial  Enq. 

luerdrle.  n.  [F.  lourderte,  fr. 
lourd.)  Stupidity.  Obs. 
lu-ettes',  n.  )>l.  IOF.]  Games 
Little  pieces  of  ivory,  the  player 
trying  to  take  one’  up  without 
shaking  the  rest.  Obs. 
lue'-warm'.  Var.  of  lew-warm. 
Obs  or  Dial.  Brit. 

luf.  +  lief,  live,  love. 
luf.  Obs.  or  ref.  sp.  of  luff 
lufare,  Infer.  Clover 

lufe.  +  LIVE,  LOVE,  LUFT. 
lufe  (dial,  loof,  lOf).  Obi.  or 
Scot.  &  dial.  Eng.  var.  of  loof. 


luff.  +  1.0  VK. 

luff  (dial.  ldhf).  Obs  or  Scot.  A 
dial.  Eng.  vnr.  of  look  [ Brit. I 
luff.  n.  Lieutenant.  Colloq  ,| 
luffage.  f  lovaoe. 
luffer  +  liver,  lover. 
luf'fer  (ldbf'er  ;  l<Jt>v'8r).  Var. 
of  louver 

luff'aum.  LOVESOME. 

luff  tackle.  See  tackle. 
lufraye  +  livery. 
lufrent.  +  loverkd. 
luf'sum  lovesome. 

luft.  +  left,  lift 
luft  Luffed.  Ref.  Sp. 
luftenand  *f*  lieutenant. 
lug  (lng),  n.  [Orig.  uncert.; 
cf.  lurg.1  A  lugworin 
lug,  n  Naut.  =  lugsail. 

Lug.  or  Lugh  (  1(5ok  ;  1(56),  n. 
[Orig  uncert  ]  Celt  Myth.  The 
Gaelic  sun  god,  who  aided  the 
Tuatha  De  Danann  tooverthrow 
the  Fomors  Lug  was  a  grand¬ 
son  of  Diancecht  and  Bnlor. 
lug'-a-leaf,  n.  A  fish,  the  brill 
Cornwall,  Eng.  [lodok.I 

luge  Obs  or  dial  Eng.  var.  of  | 
lug'gage  lesi,  a.  See  -less 
luggage  van.  A  van  for  carry¬ 
ing  luggage;  a  baggage  car.  Eng. 
lug'gard,  n.  [lua  to  drag  + 
-ard.)  A  sluggard.  Obs. 
lugge  +  luo. 

lugged  (Ifigd),  a.  [From  lug 
ear.]  Having  a  lug  or  luge, 
lug'ger.  Var  of  luooar. 
lug'ger  (dial,  lfig'er,  ldhg'Pr). 
v.  t.  To  carry  or  lug  about ;  to 
be  a  burden  or  trouble  to  Obs 
or  Dial.  Eng. 

lug'ger  (lflg'Pr),  n.  One  that 
lugs  or  is  used  in  lugging, 
lug'gie  (ldbg'Y  ;  lflg'Y),  n.  [See 
luo  ear.]  A  small  wooden  pail 
or  dish  with  a  handle.  Scot. 
lug 'glib.  a.  [Cf  Frie*.  lug 


ale,  senate,  care,  ftm,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofa  ;  eve,  $vent,  6nd,  recent,  maker;  ice,  ill;  51d,  fcbey,  orb,  ddd,  soft,  connect ;  use,  unite,  urn,  up,  circus,  menu; 

0  Foreign  Word.  +  Obsolete  Variant  of.  +  combined  with.  =  equal*. 
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LUMINOSITY 


lug  hook.  A  device  consisting  of  a  pair  of  pointed  dogs 
pivoted  at  the  middle  of  6 

a  short  bar,  for  carrying 
small  logs,  railroad  ties, 
or  the  like  ;  —  called  also 
lug  hooks. 

lug'mark'UQg'mark'),  n. 

[From  luo  ear.]  A  mark  Lug  Hook, 

cut  into  the  ear  of  an  animal  to  identify  it  ;  an  earmark 
Lug'nas  ad,  Lug'nas  sad  (loo'ii5s-d),  n.  [Ir.  lugnasad  the 
games  of  Lug  or  Lugli.]  The  Gaelic  feast  of  the  mid¬ 
summer  sun,  held  in  honor  of  Lug,  the  sun  god,  on  August 
1st  and,  like  Bealtine  (which  see),  celebrated  with  bon¬ 
fires  and  jollity.  Cf.  Samhain. 

lng'sail'  (lQg'salO,  or  lug,  n.  [Orig.  uncert. ;  cf.  luo,  r.l 
Naut .  A  four- 
sided  sail  bent  to 
a  yard  which 
hangs  more  or 
less  obliquely  ou 
a  mast,  being 
slung  at  about  a 
third  or  quarter 
of  its  length  from 
the  forward  end, 
and  is  hoisted  and 
lowered  with  the 
sail.  There  are 
four  varieties  of 
lugsails,  or  lugs.  Lugsails 

In  a  balance  lug  (fig.  1  in  the  Must.)  the  foot  of  the  sail  is 
laced  to  a  boom  extending  forward  of  the  mast  or,  rarely, 
there  being  no  boom,  the  tack  is  fitted  to  travel  on  a  horse 
set  in  the  deck  forward  of  the  mast.  In  either  case  the 
sail  is  not  lowered  in  tacking.  In  a  dipping  lug  (fig.  2), 
which  is  the  most  common  form  in  large  boats,  tne  tack  is 
made  fast  to  the  deck  forward  of  the  mast  and  the  yard 
must  be  dipped  and  hoisted  again  on  the  other  side  of  the 
mast  in  tacking.  In  a  standing  lug  (fig.  3)  the  tack  is  made 
fast  to  the  mast  and  the  yard  is  not  dipped  in  tacking.  In 
a  split  lug  (fig.  4)  the  sail  is  divided  below  the  yard  along 
the  line  of  the  mast,  the  forward  portion  then  being  prac¬ 
tically  a  jib  or  foresail  with  its  tack  made  fast  in  the  bows 
and  its  clew  shifted  by  sheets. 

lu  gu'brl  ous  (lu-gu'brl-Ms),  a.  [L.  lugubris ,  fr.  lugere  to 
mourn  ;  cf.  Gr.  A  ypo;  sad,  Skr.  ruj  to  break.]  Mourn¬ 
ful  ;  indicating  sorrow,  often  ridiculously  or  feignedly ; 
doleful ;  as,  a  whining  tone  and  a  lugubrious  look. 

(Tossbones.  scythes,  hourglasses,  and  other  lugubrious  em¬ 
blems  of  mortality.  '  Hawthorne 

Sy  n .  —  See  doleful. 

—  lu-gu'bri  ous  ly,  orfr.  —  lu  gu'bri  ous  ness,  n. 

lug'WOrm/  (lfig'wurm'),  n.  [ lug  a  lugworm  -f-  irorm .] 
Any  of  several  large  marine  polychfutous  annelids  hav¬ 
ing  a  row  of  tufted  gills  along  each  side  of  the  back, 
which  constitute  the  genus  Areuicola.  They  burrow  in 
sandy  beaches  between  tide  marks,  both  in  America  and 
Europe,  and  are  used  for  bait. 


Lugworm  (Arenicola  marina).  (\) 


Luke  (luk),  n.  [L.  Lucas ,  fr.  Gr.  Aou*a?  :  cf.  F.  Luc.~\ 

1.  Masc.  prop.  name.  L.  Lucas  (lii'kds) ;  F.  Zuc(li\k) ;  It. 
Luca  (loo'ka);  Sp.& Pg.  Z,w<v/.s(lo6'ka8);  G.  Lukas  (loo'kas). 
2  a  The  Evangelist,  a  physician  and  companion  of  St. 
Paul, —  probably  a  Gentile,  b  The  Gospel  of  Luke.  See 
New  Testament. 

luke'warm' (luk'wGrm' ;  S7),  a.  [Cf.  luke,  a .]  Moder¬ 
ately  warm  ;  neither  cold  nor  hot ;  tepid  ;  not  ardent ;  not 
zealous  ;  cool ;  indifferent.  “  Lukewarm  blood.”  Spenser. 
“  Lukewarm  patriots.”  Addison. 

An  obedience  so  lukeivann  and  languishing  that  it  merits  not 
the  name  of  passion.  Drj/den. 

—  luke'warmly,  adv.  —  luke'warm  ness.  n. 
lull  (liil),  v.  1. ;  lulled  (liild);  lull'ino.  [Akin  to  OP. 
lullen  to  sing  to  sleep,  G.  lullen ,  Dan.  Inlle,  Sw.  lulla  ;  all 
imitative  of  low  and  soothing  sounds.  Cf.  loll,  Lollard.] 
To  cause  to  rest  by  soothing  influences  ;  to  compose;  calm, 
soothe  ;  quiet.  “  To  lull  him  soft  asleep.”  Spenser. 

lull,  v.  i.  To  become  gradually  calm  :  to  subside;  to  cease 
or  abate  for  a  time  ;  as,  the  storm  lulls. 
lull,  n.  1.  The  power  or  quality  of  soothing;  that  which 
soothes  ;  a  lullaby.  Rare. 

2  A  temporary  cessation  of  storm  or  confusion. 


lulTa-by/  (lul'a-bl'),  n. ;  pi.  -bees'  (-biz').  [From  lull, 
t’.  /.]  1.  A  song  to  quiet  babes  or  lull  them  to  sleep;  a 

soothing  refrain. 

2.  Hence,  good  night ;  good-by.  Obs.  Shak. 

Lul'li-an  (lQl'T-dn),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Scholastic 
philosopher  Raymond  Lully  (1235?-1315),  or  his  teach¬ 
ings,  in  which  he  endeavored  to  show  that  all  truth  may 
be  demonstrated  by  reason.  —  Lul'll-an  1st,  Lul'llst,  n. 
lu'ma  chel  (lu'md-k61),  lu  ma  chel'la  (-kgl'd),  lu  ma- 
chelle'  (-shSl'),  n.  [It.  lumachella ,  fr.  lumachella  a  little 
snail,  dim.  of  lumaca  a  snail,  fr.  L.  Umax ,  -acw.]  A  gray¬ 
ish  brown  limestone,  containing  fossil  shells,  which  reflect 
a  beautiful  play  of  colors  ;  —  called  also  fire  marble. 
lum  ba'go  (lum-ba'go),  n.  [L.,  fr.  lumbus  loin.  See 
lumbar.]  Med.  Rheumatic  pain  in  the  loins  and  the  small 
of  the  back.  —  lum  bag'l  nous  ( lum-b5j'T-ims ;  -ba'jT-),  a. 
lum'bar  (lum'bdr),  a.  [L.  lumbus  loin.  See  loin.]  Anal. 
Of,  pertaining  to,  or  near,  the  loins.  —  n.  A  lumbar  ver¬ 
tebra  or  nerve. 

lumbar  aponeurosis.  Ana/.,  the  posterior  aponeurosis  of  the 
transversalis  abdominis  muscle,  consisting  of  three  layers. 
The  space  between  the  posterior  and  middle  layers  is  oc¬ 
cupied  by  the  erector  spina*  muscle,  that  between  the  mid¬ 
dle  and  anterior  layers  by  the  quadratus  lumborum.—  1. 
arteries,  A  nat.,  four  or  five  pairs  of  arteries  arising  from  the 
back  of  the  aorta  opposite  the  lumbar  vertebrae,  supplying 
the  muscles  of  the  loins,  the  skin  of  the  sides  of  the  aodo- 
men,  and  the  spinal  cord.  —  1.  fascia.  =  lumbar  aponeuro¬ 
sis.  —  1.  ganglion.  Anal.,  one  of  the  small  ganglia  of  the  lum¬ 
bar  portion  of  the  sympathetic  nerves.  —  1.  glands,  a  large 
group  of  lymphatic  glands  in  front  of  the  lumbar  verte¬ 
brae. —1.  nerves,  Ana/.,  the  spinal  nerves  of  the  lumbar 
region.  In  man  there  are  five  pairs,  one  pair  passing  out 
below  each  lumbar  vertebra.  The  upper  four  are  united 
by  connecting  branches  formine  the  1.  plexus.  —  1.  prurigo, 
Veter.,  a  fatal  disease  of  sheep  in  France,  similar  to  louping 
ill.  Its  cause  is  unknown.  It  is  characterized  by  nervous 
symptoms  and  the  frequent  appearance  of  an  intense  pru- 
ritis  of  the  hind  quarters.  —  1.  region.  See  abdominal  re¬ 
gions.  —  1.  veins.  Anal.,  four  pairs  of  veins  collecting  blood 
from  the  muscles  and  integument  of  the  loins  and  the  walls 
of  the  abdomen,  etc.,  and  emptying  into  the  vena  cava. 
The  veins  of  each  side  are  connected  by  a  longitudinal  vein, 
the  ascending  lumbar  vein.  —  1.  vertebrae,  Anal.,  the  verte¬ 
brae  situated  between  the  dorsal  vertebrae  above  and  the 
sacrum  below.  In  man  there  are  five  such  vertebrae, 
lum'ber  (lum'ber),  ??.  [From  Lombard.  See  Lombard,  2.] 

1.  A  pawnbroker’s  shop  or  storeroom  ;  a  lombard  ;  hence, 
a  pledge,  or  pawn,  or  money  lent  on  it.  Obs. 

2.  [Perh.  orig.  of  articles  put  in  pawn  and  stored  away  ; 
or  cf.  lumber,  v.  ?.]  Old  or  refuse  household  stulf ; 
things  cumbrous,  or  bulky  and  useless,  or  of  small  value  ; 
anything  superfluous  or  needlessly  cumbrous  ;  sometimes, 
specif.,  superfluous  flesh. 

The  heap  of  Custom-House  lumber  Hmcthorne. 

3.  Timber,  esp.  that  sawed  or  split  into  boards,  planks, 
staves,  etc.,  ami  of  comparatively  small  dimensions.  In 
England  it  is  called  timber.  Chiefiy  U.  S. 

lumber,  v.  i.  ;  lum'bered  (-herd) ;  lum'ber-ing.  [Orig. 
uncert.  ;  cf.  Fries,  lomen  to  limp,  to  move  slowly  and 
stiffly,  Sw\  dial,  loma  to  walk  with  slow  and  heavy  steps.] 

1.  To  move  heavily  or  clumsily  ;  to  move  as  if  burdened. 

2  [Cf.  dial.  Sw.  lomra  to  resound.]  To  make  a  rumbling 
sound  ;  to  rumble. 

3.  [From  lumber  timber.]  To  cut  logs  in  the  forest,  or 
prepare  timber  for  market.  U.  S.  <im  Canada. 
lum'ber,  v.t.  [From  lumber,  n.,  2.]  1.  To  heap  together 
in  disorder.  ‘*  Stuff  lumbered  together.”  Rymer. 

2.  To  fill  or  encumber  with  lumber  ;  as,  to  lumber  a 
room  with  tables  ;  to  lumber  up  a  story  with  details 

3.  [From  lumber  a  pledge.]  To  pawn,  or  pledge.  Obs. 
lum'ber-ing,  p.  pr.  ti-  ib.  n.  of  lumber.  Specif.  :  vb.  n. 

The  business  of  cutting  or  getting  timber  or  logs  from  the 
forest  for  lumber.  U.  S.  <£•  Canada. 
lum'ber  man  (-man),  n.  ;  pi.  -men  (-men).  One  who  is 
engaged  in  lumbering.  U.  S.  tC*  Canada. 
lumber  room  A  room  in  which  unused  furniture  or 
other  lumber  is  kept. 

lum'ber  yard'  (lQm'ber-yard'),  n.  A  yard  where  a  stock 
of  lumber  is  offered  for  sale.  U.  S.  tt*  Canada . 
lum'bo-  (lum'bG-).  [L.  lumbus  loin.]  A  combining  form 
used  to  indicate  connection  with,  or  relation  to,  the  loins  or 
the  lumbar  vertebrse. 

lum  bo  sa'cral  (-sa'krSl),  a.  Anat.  Pertaining  to  the 
lumbar  and  sacral  regions  or  parts  ;  designating  a  liga¬ 
ment  connecting  t lie  last  lumbar  vertebra  and  sacrum, 
lumbosacral  cord  or  nerve,  a  nerve  formed  by  the  fifth  and  a 
branch  of  the  fourth  lumbar,  w  hich  joins  tne  sacral  plexus, 
lum  brl  ca'les  (lGin'brT-ka'lez),  n.  pi. ;  sing,  lumbricalis 
(-ITs).  [NL.,  fr.  L.  InmbHcus  earthworm.]  Anat.  Small 

muscles  in  the  palm  of  the  hand  and  sole  of  the  foot,  four 


in  number  in  each  case,  each  arising  from,  and  accessory  to, 
one  of  the  tendons  of  the  deep  flexor,  and  inserted  at  the 
base  of  the  digit  to  which  the  tendon  passes. 
lum'brl-COid  (lQm'brT-koid),  a.  [ Lumbricus  -f-  -oid.] 
Like  an  earthworm  ;  specif.,  designating  a  nematode  worm, 
Ascaris  lumbricoides ,  parasitic  in  the  human  intestine.  See 
Ascaris.  —  n.  The  worm  Ascaris  lumbneoides. 
lum  brl  co'sis  (-ko'sTs),  n.  [NL. ;  L.  lumbricus  round- 
worm  -f~  -0*M»]  Infestation  of  the  intestines  with  round¬ 
worms  (esp.  Ascaris  lumbricoides). 

Lum'brl  CUS  (lum'brl-kws),  n.  [L.  lumbricus  earthworm.] 
Zool.  A  genus  of  oligochartous  worms,  including  the  com¬ 
mon  earthworms.  See  earthworm. 

lu'men  (lu'mSn),  n. ;  pi.  L.  lumina  (-mT-nd),  E.  lumens 
(-iiiguz).  [L.,  light,  an  opening  for  light.]  1.  Photom. 
a  A  unit  of  light  flux  ;  the  flux  through  one  square  centi¬ 
meter  of  surface,  normal  to  the  lines  of  flow  and  situated 
at  a  distance  of  one  meter  from  a  light  source  of  unit  in¬ 
tensity  ;  the  total  light  flux  from  a  source  of  unit  intensity, 
divided  by  4tt  X  104.  b  The  light  flux  through  a  unit  of 
solid  angle,  that  is,  through  one  square  centimeter  of  sur¬ 
face  at  one  centimeter’s  distance  from  a  source  of  unit  in¬ 
tensity;  the  total  light  flux  from  a  unit  source  divided  by  4  n. 
2.  a  Rot.  The  cavity  of  a  cell  within  the  walls,  b  Anat. 

Zool.  The  cavity  or  passageway  of  a  tubular  organ,  as 
the  lumen  of  a  blood  vessel  or  tubular  gland. 

Lu  mifere'  proc  ess  <  lu'mySr').  A  process  of  color  photog¬ 
raphy,  invented  by  Auguste  and  Louis  Lumiere  of  Paris, 
which  uses  (in  an  ordinary  camera)  a  plate  having  a  layer 
9f  mixed  green,  violet,  and  orange-colored  starch  grains 
in  front  of  the  sensitive  film.  The  plate,  developed  as  a 
positive,  shows  the  picture  in  its  original  colors.  A  green 
object  in  the  field,  e.  g.,  reduces  the  silver  of  the  film  behind 
the  green  grains  only  (since  the  other  grains  do  not  trans¬ 
mit  green  light),  and,  by  developing,  this  part  becomes 
transparent  behind  the  green  grams,  but  opaque  and  black 
behind  the  violet  and  orange.  Each  plate  becomes  the  fin¬ 
ished  picture,  and  no  reproductions  can  be  made  from  it. 
lu'rnl  nal  (lu'mT-n&l),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  lumen, 
lu'mi-na-rist  (-na-rTst),  n.  [Cf.  F.  lum inariste,  ir.  lumi¬ 
naire  illumination.]  An  artist  skillful  in  lighjt  and  shade, 
lu'mi  na-ry  (-rl),  n.  ;  pi.  -ries  (-nz).  [F.  luminaire,  OF. 

also  luminarie,  LL.  luminarium,  L.  iu  min  are  a  light  or 
lamp,  which  was  lighted  in  the  churches,  a  luminary,  fr. 
lumen,  luminis ,  light,  fr.  lucere  to  be  light,  to  shine,  lux, 
lucis,  light.  See  light.]  1.  A  body  that  gives  light,  esp. 
one  of  the  heavenly  bodies.  ‘‘  Radiant  luminary .”  Skelton. 

2.  An  artificial  light ;  an  illumination. 

3.  A  source  of  intellectual  “  light  ”  or  progress. 

lu'mi  nate  (lu'mT-nat),  r.  t.  [L.  luminatus ,  p.  p.  of  In- 
minare  to  illumine,  fr.  lumen  light.  Cf.  limn.]  To  illu¬ 
minate. —  lu  mi-na'tion  (-na'shfin),  n.  Both  Rare. 
lu  ml  nesce'  (lu'ml-nSs'),  v.  i.  To  exhibit  luminescence, 
luminescence  (-nSs'cns),  n.  [See  luminescent.]  Phys¬ 
ics.  Any  emission  of  light  not  ascribable  directly  to  mean-' 
descence,  and  therefore  occurring  at  low  temperatures.  It 
may  be  produced  by  physiological  processes,  as  in  the  firefly  ;  hv 
chemical  action  (chem  {  lu'mi  nes'cence  or  chem  i-co-lu  mi  ne8>- 
cence  >  ;  by  friction  (tribo-lu  mi  nes'cence)  ;  by  electric  aciion 
(e-lec  tro-lu  mi  nes'cence.  such  as  the  glow  of  gases  in  vacuum 
tubes  when  subjected  to  electric  oscillations  of  high  frequency, 
or  cathode  luminescence,  us  the  glow  of  certain  bodies  when  sub¬ 
jected  to  cathode  rays)  ;  by  certain  bodies  while  crystallizing 
(crys  tal-lo-lu  mi  nes'cence)  ;  by  suddenly  warming  certain 
bodies  previously  exposed  to  light  (thermo  lu'mi  nes'cence}  :  or 
by  exposure  to  light  (pho  to  lu  mi-nes'cence.  called  fluorescer.ee 
it  observed  during  excitation,  phosphorescence  if  observed  after 
excitation).  Luminescence  occurring  without  exposure  to  light 
or  to  any  of  the  forms  of  external  excitation  usually  necessary  to 
its  production  is  called  au'to-lu  mi-nes'cence,  and  *is  confined  to 
radioactive  substances  See  i*honi*hoke$cenck,  firefly. 
luminescence  lamp.  Elec.  A  kind  of  fluorescent  lamp 
whose  illumination  is  due  to  an  electric  discharge  in  a 
highly  exhausted  space. 

lu  ml-nes'cent  (lu'mT-ngs'cnt),  a.  [L.  luminare  to  illumine 

-escent.~\  Physics.  Pertaining  to,  exhibiting,  or  adapted 
for  the  production  of,  luminescence, 
lu  ml  nil'er-ous  (-nTf'er-fia),  a.  [L.  lumen  light -f --ferous."] 
Producing  light ;  yielding  light ;  transmitting  light ;  as,  the 
luminiferous  ether. 

lu'rni  nlst  (lu'mT-nTst),  n.  Also  F.  lu  mi  niste'  (lii'me'- 
nest').  Paint.  A  painter  wrho  studies  especially  the  effects 
of  light  on  colored  objects  ;  an  impressionist  or  plein-airist. 
lu  mi-nos'i  ty  (-n&s'T-tT),  n.;  pi.  -ties  (-tTz).  Quality  or 
state  of  being  luminous  ;  also,  a  luminous  thing. 

Luminosity  means  the  brightness  with  which  a  color  appears 
to  the  eye  compared  with  a  white  surface,  which  iB  illuminated 
simultaneously  by  the  same  white  light  C.  G.  Zauder. 

This  word  luminosity  is  also  often  used  by  artists  in  an  entirely 
different  sense,  they  calling  color  in  a  painting  luminous  simply 
because  it  recalls  to  the  mind  the  impression  of  light,  not  because 
it  actually  reflects  much  light  to  the  eye.  O.  jV.  Pood. 


tired,  lazy,  heavy.]  Dull  ; 
heavv  ;  stupid.  Dial.  Eng. 
Lu^g'nagg  (lftg'nBg),  n.  In 
*•  Gulliver's  Travels,”  an  imagi¬ 
nary  island.  See  Strulurruo. 
lug'gur.  Var.  of  i.uooAR. 

Lugh  Celt.  Myth.  Var.  of  Luo 
lug 'loaf,  v.  A  term  of  con¬ 
tempt  for  a  rustic.  Obs. 
lug  pole.  [From  tug,  in  chimney 
lug,  prop.,  a  pole.  See  luo  a 
pole  ]  =  CHIMNEY  LUO. 

lug  stick.  [See  luo  i*ole.  1  = 
chimney  LUO.  Igubrious.  Ohs. I 
lu-gu'bre,  a,  [V.  lugubre.]  Lu-| 
lu-gu  bri-os'l-ty  (lfl-glVhrY-fls'- 
Y-tl),  n.  [L.  lugubris  mourning 
4-  -o*iti/. )  Lugubriousness.  R. 
lu  gu'brous.".  Lugubrious.  Obs. 
lu  hln'ga (lft-hTij'gd),  n.  [Hind. 
lahaiigu ,  lahfiga.]  A  petticoat. 

Lu'hith  (10'hYth).  Bib. 

luif.  4*  love,  LUFF. 

luif  {dml.  luf).  Obs.  or  Scot.  & 

dial.  Eng.  var.  of  loof,  palm. 

luiffandlie,  a.  t[From  a  dial. 

form  of  the  p.  pf.  of  lore  -f  -/</.] 

Affectionate  Obs.  Scot. 

luif'sum.  +  lovesome. 

lulk  (Ink;  luk).  Scot.  A’  dial. 

Eng.  var.  of  look. 

lulr ,  u .  Prob  ,  light.  Obs. 

lutte.  +  lite,  a. 

lultel.  +  little. 

lu'Ja-vrase'  (ldo'yd-vriz'),  n. 

See  petrography. 

lu-Ju'la,  n.  [Cf.  It.  luggiola.] 

Wood  sorrel.  Obs. 

luk.  +  LOOK,  LO UK,  LUCK. 


lu'kar.  +  lucre. 

luke.  +  LOCK,  LCC’K. 

luke  dak).  Scot.  &  dial  Eng. 
var.  of  look. 

luke  (Ink ),  n.  Nothing.  Slang. 
luke  (ink),  a.  [Prob.  fr.  lew, 
perh.  influenced  by  some  other 
word.  Cf.  lew'.]  ~  Lukewarm. 
Obs.  or  Scot  V  Dial.  Eng.  — 
luke'ly,  adv.  Obs.  —  luke'ness. 
n.  Obs.  [Obs.\ 

luke,  v.  t.  To  make  lukewarm  1 
Luke.  Lukes,  n.  [See  Luc- 
che*e.)  Lucchese.  Obs. 

lu'ker.  LOOKER.  LUCRE. 
Lukes,  a.  (I),  or  Flem.  Linksch, 
fr.  Link  Liege.]  Pertaining  to, 
or  made  at,  Liege  ;  as,  Lukes  vel¬ 
vet.  Obs. 

lu'ket,  n.  [OF.  JugnetA  A 
( window)casement.  Obs.  (Ohs.  I 
lukeward.'/.  A  kind  of  cherry. | 
luke'warm  ish,  a.  See-isn. 
luke 'warmth,  n.  Lukewarm¬ 
ness.  Rare. 

luk'kin.  +  luck  en  . 
lul.  Lull.  Ref.  Sp. 
luld.  Lulled.  Ref.  Sp. 

Lu'le  (loo'la),  v.  One  of  a  wild 
Indian  tribe  of  the  Gran  Chaco, 
Argentina.  —  Lu'le-an  (-fln),  a. 
lull,  n-  [Cf.  I).  lul  tube.]  Whal¬ 
ing.  A  tube  through  which  blub¬ 
ber  is  passed  to  tubs  in  the  hold, 
lull'a-by',  v.  t.  To  soothe  w  ith 
a  lullaby.  Rare. 
lull 'ay,  inter).  Lullaby.  Obs. 
lull'er.  n.  One  that  lulls. 

lull'i-loo  (lnl'T-ldo).  r.  i.  V  t  ; 
lull'i-looed  (-ld5d) ;  lull'i- 


loo'  in o.  [Of  imitative  origin.] 
To  shout  joyously  ;  to  welcome 
with  cries  of  joy;  — from  the 
native  cry  of  joy  among  some 
African  peoples, 
lull'ing-ly.  adv.  of  lulling ,  n.  pr. 
lull'y,  inter).  Lullaby  Obs. 
lulte  +  J.ILT. 

lu'lu  (loo'loo),  n.  (Samoan 
lii/u.l  A  barn  owl.  Samoa. 
lum  (ldbrn  ;  Him),  n.  [Orig.  un¬ 
cert.  :  cf.  W.  Hum  on  chimney, 
llum  that  shoots  up  or  ends  in*  a 
point.)  A  chimney.  Scot,  if 
Dial.  Eng. 

lum.  lumb  OHm  ;  l<3f>m),  n. 
[Orig.  unknow'n.]  1.  A  sink; 
pond  ;  pool.  Dial.  Eng. 

2.  An  area  of  softness  in  a  coal 
seam.  Local,  Eng. 

3.  An  area  of  woody  bottom 
lands.  Dial.  Eng. 
lu'ma-ny.  n.  Alchemy.  Prob., 
erron.  for  lunaky.  Obs 
lumb.  Var.  of  lum.  [loin.  ObsA 
lumb.  n .  [L.  lumbus .]  The! 
lum'bal,  a.  if  n._  Lumbar.  Obs. 
lum-bang'  (loom-biing'),  ri. 
[Tag.  1  The  candlenut  ;  also, 
the  oil  extracted  from  its  seeds. 
Lumbarde.  i*  Lombard. 

lum  ber  dar'  Cltlm'bPr-dar'),  n. 
Also  lum  bar-dar'  (Hind,  fam- 
hart/dr ;  lr.  Hind,  tamtar  (fr. 
E.  number)  rank  -+-  Per.  -dor 
possessing]  A  village  head¬ 
man.  India. 

lum'ber-er.  n.  a  One  employed 
in  lumbering.  U.  S.  if  Canada. 
b  A  pawnbroker.  Obs.  or  Slang. 


c  A  swindler.  Slang,  d  A  blun¬ 
derer.  Obs.  [mg,  p.  pr.l 

lum'ber-ing  ly,  adr  of  lumber- 1 
lum 'ber  ing  ness.  n.  See -ness. 

1  lumlier  iron,  \niit.  A  stanchion 
with  a  crotch  fixed  in  u  gun¬ 
wale.  upon  two  of  which  spare 
I  spars,  furled  sails,  etc.,  may  be 
laid.  Loral,  Eng. 

|  lum'ber-jack  ,  n.  A  lumher- 
I  man.  .\<»  thwestern  U.  S. 

lumber  kiln.  A  room  in  which 
I  timber  «»r  lumber  is  dried  by  ar- 
i  tificial  heat.  U.  S. 
j  lum'ber-less.  a.  See  -less. 
lum'ber-ly  ( 1  fi  m'b  P  r-1  Y),  a 
Lumbering  :  clnmsv. 
lumber  pie  ( Prof),  for  Lom¬ 
bard  pie. )  A  pie  in  which  balls 
of  minced  meat  or  fish  are  baked 
with  butter  and  eggs.  Obs. 
lum'ber-soTre,  a.  Clumsy.  Rare 
1  Lumber  State.  Maine  A  Nick¬ 
name.  r.  s. 

Lum'bert.  4  Lomba ri>. 
lumber  wagon  or  waggon.  A 
long  box  wagon,  characteristi¬ 
cally  springless,  for  miscellane- 
ous  nauling.  esj).  in  farm  work. 
U.  S.  it  Canada. 
lum  bo-ab-dom'l-nal.  a.  Anat. 
Pert,  to  the  loins  and  abdomen, 
lum  bo  co-los'to-my.  n.  Colosto¬ 
my  thromrh  the  lumbar  region, 
lum  bo-co-lot'o  my.n.  Surg.  Co- 
:  lotomy  m  which  the  incision  is 
made  in  the  lumbar  region, 
lum'bo-cos'tal,  a.  [Inmho-  4- 
\  costal.]  Anat.  Pertaining  to  the 
I  lumbar  region  and  ribs. 


lum  bo-dor'sal.  a.  Anat.  Pert,  to 
the  lumbar  and  dorsal  regions, 
lum  bo-dyn'1-a  (l  u  m'bC-d  Y  n'- 
l-d  ;  -dT'nT-d),  n.  [NL.  ;  lumbo- 
4-  -ody-via.]  Med.  Lumbago, 
lum  bo-il'i-ac.  a  Aunt.  Per¬ 
taining  to  the  lumbar  vertebral 
and  the  ilium. 

lum  bo-in'gui  nal.  a  Anat.  Per¬ 
taining  to  the  lumbar  and  in¬ 
guinal  regions, 
lum 'brie,  n.  A  worm.  Obs. 
lum'bri  cal  (1  fi  m'b  r  Y-k  d  1),  a. 
(See  LUMBRiCALE.s.]  Anat.  Des¬ 
ignating  the  lumbricales  mus¬ 
cles.  —  a.  One  of  these  muscles, 
lum-bric'i  form  (lfim-brYs'Y- 
f6rm).  a.  [L.  lumbricus  worm 
4-  -/brin.]  Resembling  an  earth- 
worm  ;  vermiform, 
lum'bri-cine  ( 1  fi  m'b  r  Y-sI  n  ; 
-sYn),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the 
earthworms. 

Lum'bri-co-mor'pha  (-kfi-mflr'- 
id),  n.  pL  (NL.  See  Lumbri- 
fTs  ;  -mori* 1 1 .]  Zool.  In  some 
classifications,  an  order  of  oli- 
gocluetous  worms  containing 
the  earthworms  and  their  allies, 
lum'broua  (Ifim'bn/s),  a.  [See 
1st  u  vHKit.l  Lumbering.  Rare. 
lume  ( Scot,  loom,  lum).  Obs.  or 
Scot.  var.  of  loom. 

II  lu'men  gra'ti-ae  (gra'shY-e). 
[L.J  Light  of  grace  ;  insight  de¬ 
rived  from  divine  aHsistnrne. 

I  lu'men  na  tu  ra'le  ( nat(jQ-ra'- 
le).  [L.]  Light  of  nntureTnatu- 
ral  insight  or  wisdom, 
lu' mitre'  (lii'myar'),  n.  [F.] 


Armor.  An  opening  for  sight 
in  a  visor. 

lu  miere'  cen  drte'  (saN'dril'). 

F..  pale  light. J  Astron.  1'he 
moon’s  ashy  light  :  the  part  of 
the  lunar  disk  faintly  visible 
although  not  illuminated  by  di¬ 
rect  sunlight 

luminair,  n.  [F.  luminaire.] 
Luminary.  Obs.  Scot. 
lu'mi-nance  (Ifl'mY-ndns),  n. 
Luminant  state.  Rare. 
lu'mi-nant  (lQ'mY-nant),  a.  [L. 
Inminans,  p.  pr.]  Luminous. 
Rare.— n.  An  llluminant.  Rare. 
lu  ml-na'ri-ous  (  na'rl-ils  ;  115), 
a.  Luminous.  Rare. 
lu'mi  na  ry.  a.  Pert,  to  light.  R. 
luminat.  a.  [L.  luminatus,  p. 
p.J  Illuminated.  Obs.  Scot. 
lu'ml-na  tor  (lQ'mY-nS'tPr),  n. 
[LL.,  prob.  orig.  one  who  at¬ 
tended  to  the  lighting  of  lamps.] 
A  student  in  St.  Andrew  ’s  Uni¬ 
versity  rendering  service  to  oth¬ 
er  students  in  return  for  dues 
and  lecture  privileges.  Obs.  or 
/list.  Oxf.  E.  D. 

lu'mine  (ln'mln),  r.  /.  [Cf. 
limn.]  Toillumine.  Ohs. or  R. 
lu'min-er,  n.  An  illuminator. 
Obs. 

lu  ml-nol'o-fflst  (iQTnY-nM'rt- 
iYst),  v.  [L.  lumen,  luminis, 
light  -f  -logist.]  A  student  of 
luminescence. 

lu  mi-nom'e-t«r  (-nBm'P-tPr),  n. 

[L.  lumen,  luminis,  light  4-  -me¬ 
ter.]  An  instrument  for  measur¬ 
ing  illumination. 


food,  foot ;  out,  oil ;  chair  ;  go  ;  sing,  iqk  ;  then,  thin:  nature,  verdure  (250) ;  K  ==  ch  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144) ;  boN  ;  yet ;  zh  =  *  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Goidb. 
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lu*ml  nous  (lu'mT-nus),  a.  [L.  lumiriosus ,  fr.  lumen  light : 
cf .  b\  lumineuz.  See  luminary,  illuminate.]  1.  Shining; 
emitting,  reflecting,  or  suggesting,  light ;  brilliant ;  bright ; 
as,  the  sun  is  a  luminous  body  ;  a  luminous  color. 

Fire  burneth  wood,  making  it  .  .  .  luminous.  Bacon. 

2.  Illuminated;  full  of  light,  as  a  room. 

3.  Enlightened;  intelligent;  also,  clear ;  intelligible;  as, 
a  luminous  mind.  44  Luminous  eloquence.”  Macaulay. 
44  A  luminous  statement.”  Brougham. 

Sy ii.  —  Lucid,  clear,  shining.  See  transparent. 
luminous  paint,  a  paint  made  with  a  phosphorescent  sub¬ 
stance,  as  sulphide  of  calcium  or  of  barium,  which  after  ex¬ 
posure  to  a  strong  light  is  luminous  in  the  dark  for  a  time. 

—  lu'mi  nous  ly,  a</u. —  lu'mi  nous  ness,  n. 

lump  (lump),  n.  [Cf.  OD.  lompe  piece,  mass,  D.  lomp 
coarse,  rude,  Sw.  dial.  &  Norw.  dial,  lump  a  lump,  block, 
ODan.  lump  a  lump.]  1.  A  piece  or  mass  of  indefinite  or 
irregular  shape  ;  as,  a  lump  of  coal  or  ore.  “  A  lump  of 
cheese.”  Piers  Plowman.  41  This  lump  of  clay.”  Shak. 

2.  A  protuberance,  rb  a  swelling  or  excrescent  growth. 

3.  a  A  mass  or  aggregation  of  things  ;  a  cluster.  Obs.  b 
The  whole  aggregation,  collection,  lot.  Cf.  in  the  lump. 

4.  A  great  amount  or  number  ;  a  heap.  Colloq.  or  Dial. 

6  a  A  sluggish  or  dull  person.  Colloq.  b  A  heavy -8et 
or  sturdy  person  ;  as,  a  lump  of  a  boy.  Colloq. 

6.  A  dockyard  barge. 

7  A  large-sized  tile.  Brit. 

8  Firearms,  a  The  nipple  seat  on  a  gun  barrel,  b  A 
steel  projection  under  the  barrel  on  a  break-joint  breech¬ 
loader,  which  engages  in  the  face  of  the  breech  action. 

In  the  lump,  In  a  lump,  the  whole  together ;  in  gross. 

They  may  buy  them  in  the  lump.  Addison. 

—  to  have  a  1.  In  its  speed,  Mach.,  to  be  designed  so  that 
the  change  produced  by  throwing  in  the  back  gear  does  not 
conform  to  the  regular  geometric  ratio  of  the  steps  of 
the  cone  ;  —  said  of  a  lathe. 

lump,  v.  t. ;  lumped  (liimpt) ;  lump'ing.  1.  To  make  into 
a  lump  ;  also,  to  make  lumps  on  or  in. 

2  To  throw  into  a  mass  ;  to  unite  in  a  body  or  sum  with¬ 
out  distinction  of  particulars. 

The  expenses  ought  to  be  lumped  together.  Aijliffe 
3.  To  take*in  the  gross  ;  to  speak  of  collectively. 

Not  forgetting  all  others,  .  .  whom  for  brevity,  but  out  of  no 
resentment  to  you,  I  lump  all  together.  Sterne. 

lump,  v.  i.  1.  To  form  into  a  lump  or  lumps  ;  become  lumpy. 
2  To  grow  by  accretion  ;  to  bulk. 

He  lumped  so  large  in  the  popular  fear  that  he  was  taken  for  an 
emblem  and  ensign  of  Satan  himself.  //  B.  M.  Watson. 

3.  To  move  or  fall  heavily  ;  to  stump  ;  thump. 

Here  is  a  cart  run  away  in  the  road 

Lumping  along  with  man  and  load.  Stevenson 

4.  To  act  as  a  lumper,  or  laborer. 

lump,  v.  i.  [Orig.  uncert.]  To  be  or  look  sulky.  Dial. 
Eng.  —  v.  t.  To  get  along  w  ith  as  one  can,  although  dis¬ 
pleased  ;  as,  if  he  does  n’t  like  it  he  can  lump  it.  Colloq. 
lump  coal. ,  Coal  in  large  lumps ;  —  the  largest  size  brought 
from  the  mine. 

lump'er  (lum'per),  n.  1.  One  who  lumps  things  together. 

2.  A  laborer  employed  to  load  or  unload  vessels. 

3.  Slang ,  Eng.  a  A  river  thief,  b  A  militiaman,  c  A 
middleman  in  contracting. 

4.  A  large  variety  of  potato. 

Ireland. 

lump'fis'll'  (Ifimp'fish'),  n. 

[Prob.  fr.  lump,  on  account 
of  its  bulkiness  :  cf.  G.  &  D. 
lump,  F.  lompe.']  A  soft, 
thick,  clumsy,  marine  fish 
( Cyclopterus  lumpus)  of 
both  coasts  of  the  northern 
North  Atlantic.  The  color  is  usually  translucent  sea- 
green,  sometimes  purplish  above  and  white  below,  or,  in 
the  males,  brilliant  red  and  yellow.  It  has  tubercles  on 
the  skin,  but  no  scales.  The  united  ventral  fins  form  a 
sucker  for  adhesion  to  stones  and  seaweeds.  A  few  re¬ 
lated  species  are  know’ll  from  northern  seas, 
lump'lsh,  a.  Like  a  lump ;  inert ;  gross  ;  heavy  ;  dull  ; 
spiritless.  14 Lumpish ,  heavy,  melancholy.”  Shak. — 
lump'ish-ly,  adv.  —  lump'lsh  ness.  n. 
lump  sum  A  gross  sum  without  a  specification  of  items  ; 
as.  to  award  a  lump  sum  in  satisfaction  of  all  claims, 
lamp-ium  freight,  freight  paid  for  at  a  given  sum  whether 
the  full  amount  is  shipped  or  not. 
lump'y  (lum'pT),  a. ;  lump'i-er  (-pT-er) ;  lump'i-est. 

1.  Covered  with,  or  full  of,  lumps;  as,  a  lumpy  surface; 
lumpy  bread.  Hence,  of  water  :  Rough  ;  choppy. 

2.  Like  a  lump  ;  specif.,  of  a  gem,  cut  thick. 

3.  Drunk.  Brit.  Slang. 

lumpy  Jaw,  Med.  &  Veter.,  actinomycosis.  Colloq. 
lu'na  (lu'na),  n.  [L.  ;  akin  to  lucere  to  shine.  See  light, 
n.  ;  cf.  lune.]  1.  \_cap.]  Rom.  Relig.  The  moon  goddess, 
represented  as  driving  two  horses, and  hence  patron  of  races 
between  teams  of  two.  Cf.  Sol,  Selene,  Diana,  3  a 

2.  a  Alchemy.  Silver,  b  Her.  Argent;  —  so  called  in  the 
blazonry  of  princes. 

3.  Eccl.  A  lunette. 

lu'na-cy  (lu'na-sT),  n. ;  pi.  -cies  (-sTz).  [See  lunatic. 1 

1.  Orig.,  the  kind  of  insanity  which  is  interrupted  by  lucid 
intervals,  formerly  supposed  to  be  influenced  by  the  changes 
of  the  moon  ;  now,  any  form  of  unsoundness  of  mind,  ex¬ 
cept  (usually)  idiocy  (which  see) ;  mental  derangement  or 
alienation;  insanity;  madness. 

Your  kindred  shuns  your  house 
As  beaten  hence  by  your  strange  lunacy.  Shak. 

2.  A  fit  or  attack  of  lunacy.  Obs. 

Hazard  so  near  us  as  doth  hourly  grow 

Out  of  his  lunacies.  Shak. 


Lumpfish.  (1) 


Luna  Moth  ( Tropsea 
luna)  (g) 


3.  Wild  foolishness  ;  extravagant  folly ;  madness  ;  —  often 
used  hyperbolically. 

The  world  will  never  be  rid  of  religious  lunacies.  Dr.  11.  More. 
Syn.  — Derangement,  craziness,  mania,  insanity. 

Luna  motb-  A  large  and  beautiful  American  moth  ( Tro - 
pita,  syn.  Actios,  luna),  hav¬ 
ing  long  tails  to  the  hind 
wings.  Its  wings  are  deli¬ 
cate  light  green, with  a  stripe 
of  purple  along  the  front 
edge  of  the  anterior  wings, 
the  other  margins  being 
edged  with  pale  yellow. 

Each  wing  has  a  transparent  spot  sur¬ 
rounded  by  rings  of  light  yellow,  blue, 
and  black.  The  caterpillar  commonly 
feeds  on  the  hickory , sassafras,  maple, 
sweet  fjum,  etc.,  and  spins  a  thin 
cocoon  in  a  crumpled  leaf, 
lu'nar  (lu'nar),  a.  [L.  lunar  is,  fr  .luna 
the  moon.  See  luna  ;  cf.  lunary.]  1.  Of  or  pert,  to  the 
moon  ;  resembling  the  moon ;  orbed  or  crescent  ;  lunate. 

2.  Measured  by  the  moon’s  revolutions  ;  as,  a  lunar  day. 

3.  Influenced  by  the  moon,  as  in  properties.  Obs. 

4.  [See  luna,  2.]  Pertaining  to  or  containing  silver, 
lunar  bone.  Anal.  &  Zoo/.,  the  second  bone  of  the  proximal 
series  of  the  carpus;  —  called  also  semilunar ,  and  interme¬ 
dium.  —  1.  caustic,  Med.  Chem .,  silver  nitrate,  AgNO*,  w  hich 
is  prepared  to  be  used  as  a  cautery.  —  1.  consonant.  See 
solar  consonant.  —  1.  cycle,  the  Metonic  cycle  or  the  Cal- 
lippic  cycle  (see  these  terms).  —  1.  day.  See  day,  n .,  2  & 
3.  —  1.  dial,  an  obsolete  instrument  for  showing  the  hour  of 
night  by  the  shadow  of  a  gnomon  in  moonlight,  similarly 
to  that  of  the  sun  on  a  sundial.  — 1.  distance,  the  angular 
distance  of  the  moon  from  the  sun,  a  star,  or  a  planet  used 
(now  rarely)  in  finding  longitude.  —1.  ecliptic  limit.  Astron., 
the  space  of  12°  on  the  moon’s  orbit  from  the  node,  within 
which,  if  the  moon  happens  to  be  at  full,  it  will  be  eclipsed. 

—  1.  equation,  in  the  Gregorian  calendar,  the  correction  for 
the  error  of  the  lunar  cycle,  as  in  the  epact.  —1.  horoscope, 
Astrol. ,  the  region  where  the  moon  appears  when  the  sun  is 
at  the  ascending  point  of  the  east ;  the  part  of  fortune.  —  1. 
hour,  the  twenty-fourth  part  of  a  lunar  day.  —1.  inequality, 
a  One  of  many  variations  in  the  moon’s  motion  from  a  true 
ellipse,  caused  by  the  perturbative  action  of  the  sun,  the 
planets,  etc.  b  One  of  the  small  and  nearly  inappreciable 
fluctuations  of  the  magnetic  needle  from  its  mean  position 
due  to  the  moon.  —  1.  mansion,  any  of  the  28  divisions  of  the 
ecliptic,  each  of  which  contains  the  moon  on  successive 
days.  —  1.  method,  the  method  of  finding  longitude  (as  of  a 
ship)  by  comparing  the  local  time  of  taking  a  given  lunar 
distance  with  the  Greenwich  (or  other  standard)  time  as 
ascertained  by“  working  the  lunar.”— 1.  month.  See  month. 

—  1.  observation,  an  observation  of  a  lunar  distance  by  means 
of  a  sextant  or  circle,  with  the  altitudes  of  t lie  bodies,  and 
the  time,  for  computing  the  longitude.  —  1.  star,  a  star 
whose  geocentric  distances  from  the  moon  are  given  in 
nautical  almanacs,  to  be  used  in  computing  longitudes. — 

1.  tables,  a  Astron.  Mathematical  data,  or  tables,  for  com¬ 
puting  the  moon’s  position  at  any  past  or  future  time,  b 
llavig.  Tables  for  correcting  an  observed  lunar  distance 
on  account  of  refraction  and  parallax.  — 1.  theory,  Astron ., 
the  theory  of  the  moon’s  motion  as  deduced  from  the  law 
of  gravitation.  — 1.  wind,  a  tidal  breeze  with  a  period  of 
half  a  lunar  day,  whose  source  of  energy  is  in  t lie  lunar 
attraction  applied  through  the  tides.  —  1.  year.  See  year. 

lu'nar,  n.  1.  A  satellite.  Obs. 

2.  A  lunar  distance  or  observation. 

Iu'nar-<11  ur'nal,  a.  Relating  to,  or  occasioned  by,  the 
position  of  the  moon  in  its  daily  revolution  round  the  earth, 
lu-na're  (lu-na're;  1 15),  n. ;  pi.  lunaria  (-rl-a).  [NL.] 

Anat.  Zool.  The  lunar  bone. 

Lu-na'rl-a  (-rT-ri),  n.  [NL.  See  lunar,  «.]  Rot.  A  small 
genus  of  European  brassicaceous  plants  distinguished  by 
the  cordate  leaves  and  broad  silicles.  The  species  are 
cultivated  under  the  name  of  satinpod  or  honesty. 
lu-na'rl-an  (-#n),  a.  Of,  pert,  to,  or  living  in,  the  moon, 
lu-na'ri-an,  ».  [See  LUNAR,  luna.]  1.  A  supposed  inhab¬ 
itant  of  the  moon. 

2.  A  student  of  the  moon  ;  formerly,  one  who  ascertained 
longitude  by  observing  the  moon, 
lu'nate  (lu'nat)  \a.  [L.  lunatus  crescent-shaped,  fr. 

lu'nat-ed  (-nat-5d)  (  luna  the  moon.]  Crescent-shaped; 
as,  a  lunate  spot  or  marking.  —  lu'nate-ly,  adv 
lu'na  tic  (lu'nd-tTk),  a.  [L.  luna/icus,  fr.  luna  the  moon  : 
cf.  F .  lunatique.  See  lunar.]  1.  Affected  with  lunacy; 
moonstruck  ;  now,  insane  ;  mad  ;  —  used  in  popular  and 
legal  language,  but  rarely  in  technical  medical  language. 

Lord,  have  mercy  on  iny  son  ;  for  he  is  lunatic. 

Wyclifft  (Matt.  xvii.  15). 

2.  Evincing  lunacy  or  insanity  ;  crazy  ;  as,  lunatic  talk. 

3.  Affected  or  influenced  by  the  moon.  Obs. 

4.  Far.  Moonblind  ;  moon-eyed.  Obs. 

5-  f  Attrib.  use  of  the  noun.]  Appropriated  to,  or  used 
by,  insane  persons;  as,  a  lunatic  asylum.  Cf.  insane,  a.,  2. 
lu'na  tic.  n.  A  person  affected  with  lunacy  ;  an  insane 
person,  orig.  one  who  had  lucid  intervals  (see  lunacy,  1); 
a  madman,  lit.  or  fig.;  a  person  of  unsound  mind. 

The  lunatic,  the  lover,  and  the  poet. 

Are  of  imagination  all  compact.  Shak. 

lu-na'tlon  (lu-na'slmn),  n.  [LL.  lunatio.  Cf.  lunate.] 
Astron.  The  period  of  time  elapsing  between  two  successive 
new  moons ;  a  synodical  month.  Its  average  length  is 
29  d.,  12  h.,  44  m.,  2.7  8. 

lu-na'tum  (-turn),  n.  ;  L.  pi.  lunata  (-to).  [L.,  anything 

crescent-shaped.  See  lunate.]  Anat.  <t*  Zool.  a  The 
lunar  bone,  b  In  certain  amphibia,  a  carpal  bone  prob¬ 
ably  representing  the  radiale. 

lunch  (lunch  ;  140),  n.  [See  luncheon.]  1.  =  luncheon, 
1.  Obs.  or  Dial. 


2.  A  luncheon,  or  light  repast.  Colloq.  dc  Informal. 

3.  A  portion  of  food  prepared  for  a  lunch. 

lunch  (lfincli ;  140),  v.  i. ;  lunched  (luucht);  lunch'ina 
To  take  lunch.  —  v.  t.  To  provide  lunch  for. 
lunch'eon  (lun'chun),  n.  [E.  dial,  luncheon ,  lunchion , 
lunshin,  a  large  lump  of  food,  fr.  dial,  lunch  a  lump,  perh. 
an  alteration  of  lump.]  1.  A  piece,  esp.  of  food  ;  a  hunk 
or  hunch.  Obs.  or  Dial. 

2.  a  A  portion  of  food,  or  light  repast,  taken  between 
meals  or  as  an  irregular  meal,  b  An  informal  or  light 
repast  between  breakfast  and  dinner, 
lune  (lun),  n.  [L.  luna  moon :  cf.  F.  lune.  See  luna.] 

1.  Anything  in  the  shape  of  a  half  moon.  Rare. 

These  dark  bands  often  occupy  the  greater  part  of  the  ring, 
and  appear  us  “  lunes  "  or  sickle-snaped  figures 

U  S.  Dept  of  Agric.  Bull. 

2.  Geom.  A  crescent-shaped  figure  bounded  by  two  in¬ 
tersecting  arcs  of  circles,  on  a  plane  or  a  sphere,  famous 
as  the  first  curvilinear  figure  whose  area  was  accurately 
determined  (by  Hippocrates,  about  440  b.  c.,  when  the 
central  angles  of  the  arcs  are  as  1  :  2,  or  1  :  3,  or  2  :  3). 

lunes  (luuz),  n.  pi.  [See  lunatic.]  Fits  of  lunacy  or 
frenzy  ;  crazy  or  unreasonable  freaks.  Archaic. 

These  dangerous,  unsafe  lunes  i’  the  king.  Shak. 
lu  nette'  (lti-nSt'),  n.  [F.,  dim.  of  lune  moon,  L.  luna. 
See  lune  a  crescent.]  1.  A  little  moon  ;  a  satellite.  Obs. 

2.  A  crescent,  or  half  moon.  Obs. 

3.  A  crescent-shaped  object ;  as:  a  An  opening  in  a  vault, 
esp.  for  a  window  ,  b  That  surface  at  the  upper  part  of  a 
w  all  which  is  partly  surrounded  by  a  vault  which  the  wall 
intersects.  This  6pace  is  often  filled  by  a  window,  or  by 
several  windows  ;  when  without  window  s,  it  often  receives 
mural  painting,  c  Fort.  A  fieldwork  consisting  of  two 
faces,  forming  a  salient  angle,  and  two  parallel  flanks,  d 
Farriery.  A  horseshoe  having  the  front  semicircular  part 
only,  e  A  blinker  or  blinder,  esp.  fora  vicious  horse,  f  A 
watch  crystal  flattened  in  the  center,  g  pi.  Spectacles. 
Obs.  h  A  species  of  convexo-concave  lens  for  spectacles. 
1  Glass  Making.  =  linnet  hole.  J  The  hole  in  a  guillotine 
for  the  victim’s  neck,  k  A  crescent-shaped  ornament. 

4.  Ordnance.  A  ring  in  the  trail  plate  of  a  gun  carriage, 
which  is  passed  over  the  pintle  when  the  gun  is  limbered 
up.  See  mountain  artillery,  Illust. 

6  Eccl.  A  round  crystal  case  to  hold  the  consecrated 
Host,  and  placed  in  the  monstrance  ;  —  called  also  luna. 

6.  Polish  Draughts.  The  position  of  two  pawns  of  one 
color  so  placed  that  there  is  a  vacant  space  behind  each 
and  a  vacant  square  between  them,  where  the  adversary 
can  place  himself. 

lung;  (lung),  w.  [ME.  lunge,  AS.  lun  gen ;  akin  to  D.  long, 
G.  lunge,  Icel.  &  Sw.  lunga ,  Dan.  lunge,  all  prob.  from 
the  root  of  E.  light.  See  light  not  heavy.]  1.  One  of 
the  compound  saccular  organs  (usually  two  in  number, 
sometimes  only  one)  which  form  the  special  respiratory 
organ  of  air-breathing  vertebrates  (see  respiration;  cf. 
gill).  In  man  the  lungs  are  of  flattened,  somewhat  coni¬ 
cal  shape,  suspended  freely  in  and  normally  occupying 
the  entire  lateral  parts  of  the  thorax,  being  attached  only 
at  the  root,  or  place  where  the  bronchus,  or  air  tube,  and 
the  pulmonary  arteries  and  veins  enter.  The  right  lung 
is  divided  into  upper,  middle,  and  lower  lobes;  the  left 
lung  into  only  two.  Each  lung  has  a  broad  base  resting 
on  the  diaphragm,  and  tapers  above  to  a  narrow  apex,  ana 
is  enveloped  in  a  serous  coat  derived  from  the  pleura.  The 
bronchus,  having  entered  the  lung,  divides  repeatedly, 
the  ultimate  branches  ending  in  cavities  ( infundibula  and 
air  cells).  The  blood  vessels  form  a  dense  network  upon 
the  walls  of  the  air  cells,  and  through  their  thin  walls  res¬ 
piration  takes  place.  The  lungs  develop  as  a  hollow’  di¬ 
verticulum  from  the  ventral  wall  of  the  alimentary  canal. 
In  the  lower  vertebrates,  as  amphibians,  they  retain  more 
nearly  the  saclike  condition,  the  subdivisions  of  the  in¬ 
terior  being  much  less  complex  than  in  mammals  and  birds 
(See  AIR  BLADDER,  1). 

Descrijjtion  of  Illustra-  . 
tion :  The  lungs  are  shown 
turned  away  from  the  l 
middle  line,  'with  the  per- 
icardium  und  fat  removed 
to  6how  the  heart  and 
great  blood  vessels,  a  a 
Upper  and  Lower  Lobes 
of  Left  Lung  ;  b  h  b  Up- 
per.  Middle,  und  Lower 
Lobes  of  Right  Lung  ;  c 
Windpipe  or  Trachea, 
dividing  below  into  Bron 
chi  going  to  Right  and 
Left  Lung  ;  d  Right  Auri¬ 
cle  ;  e  Right  \  entricle  ; 
f  Left  Auricle  ;  g  Left 
Ventricle  ;  h  i  Superior 
and  Inferior  Vena  Cava  ; 

/•  Arch  of  Aorta  ;  /  Descending  Aorta;  m  Pulmonary  Artery;  n 
Left  Pulmonary  Artery,  Vein,  and  Bronchus  ;  o  Right  Pulmon¬ 
ary  Artery,  Vein,  and  Bronchus. 

2.  A  somewhat  analogous  saccular  respiratory  organ  of 
certain  air-breathing  invertebrates,  as  in  pulmonate  gas¬ 
tropods  (see  Pulmonata),  and  in  spiders  and  scorpions, 
where  they  contain  vascular  lamellae  (see  book  lung)- 
These  organs  are  invaginations  of  the  body  surface,  not 
connected  with  the  alimentary  canal, 
lunge  (lunj),  7i.  [Also  spelt  longe,  fr.  allonge.  See  al¬ 
longe,  long.]  1.  A  sudden  thrust  or  pass,  as  with  a 
8 word.  See  Illusts.  of  carte,  beconde,  septime,  tierce. 

2.  Act  of  plunging  forward  ;  a  leap  ;  as,  a  lunge  of  a  ship, 
lunge,  v.  i.  <t*  t.  ;  lunged  (lunjd) ;  lung'ing  (lun'jlng). 

1.  To  make,  cause  to  make,  or  move  with,  a  lunge. 

2.  To  lounge  ;  loiter.  Dial.  Eng. 

lunged  (lungd),  a.  Having  lungs;  pulmonate. 


Lunge  and  Heart  of  Man  seen  from 
in  front 


lnmm.  Var.  of  lum,  chimney. 
Scot.  [lummox.  I 

lum'mack  (lfim'dk).  Var.  of  | 
lumme  Var.  of  loom. 

Lum'mi  (ldbm'I),  n.  One  of  a 
self-supporting  tribe  of  Sah¬ 
elian  Indians  gathered  on  reser¬ 
vations  in  Washington, 
lum'mox  (iGm'fiks),  n.  A 
clumsy,  stupid  person  ;  an  awk¬ 
ward  bungler.  Colloq.  6c  Dial. 
lum'my  (l&m'Yb  a.  Quick  ; 
ready  ;  cute.  Thieves'  Slang. 
lamp.  n.  Short  for  lumpfish. 
lump  (ldbmp  ;  lfimp).  v.  t.  [Cf. 
dial,  lamp  to  beat,  Norw.  dial. 
lampa,  also  OD.  lomven,  and  E. 
lump ,  n.]  To  thresh  ;  to  beat 
severely.  Dial.  Eng. 
lumpen,  p.  p.  of  limp.  Obs. 
lump'er  (lOm'pSr),  v.  i.  [Cf. 


lompf.r  to  walk  heavily.]  To 
stumble.  Obs.  nr  Dial.  Eng. 
lump'et-  n.  A  little  lump.  Rare. 
lump'i-ly  (IGm'pY-lY),  adv .  of 
lumpy  See-LY. 
lump'i  ness.  n.  See  -ness. 
lump'ing,  p.  pr.  Sf  v b.  n  of 
LUMP.  Esp.:  p.  a.  Bulky; 
heavy.  Colloq. 
lump'ing-ly,  ad v.  of  lumping. 
lump'kin  (lhmp'kTn),  n.  A 
gawk  like  Tony  Lumpkin. 
Lump'kin.  To'ny  (tfi'nY).  In 
Goldsmith's  “She  Stoops  to 
Conquer."  Mrs.Hardcastle’s  son 
by  a  former  marriage.  He  is  a 
rough,  awkward,  ignorant,  and 
idle,  hut  good-hearted,  young 
fellow,  spoiled  by  his  indulgent 
mother  and  fond  of  low  society 
and  rough  practical  jokes. 


lump'suck  er.  n.  A  lumpfish, 
lump  sugar.  Cube  sugar, 
lumpt  Lumped.  Ref-  Sp 
lump  work.  Work  undertaken 
for  u  lump  sum. 

lu'na  cor'ne-a  (10'ndt  k6r'nP- 
d)  Old  Chem.  Horn  silver,  or 
fused  silver  chloride.  AgCl. 
lu'n*  cor'nu-a  (-ne  k&r'ntl-d). 
[L.]  OUt  ( 'hem.=  LUNA  CORNEA. 

lu-nam 'bu-lism  ( 1  fl  -n  &  m '  b  fl- 
llz’m),  ».  [L.  luna  moon  sorn- 
nambvhsm.']  Somnambulism  in¬ 
duced  bv  the  moon.  Rare. 
ln-nar'dl.  n.  [Said  to  be  after 
the  balloonist  V.  Lnnardi .]  A 
kind  of  bonnet.  Obs.  Scot 
lu'nar  1st.  n.  [lunar  -4-  •»>?.] 
One  who  thinks  the  moon  influ¬ 
ences  weather.  Rare. 
lu-na'rl-nm  (ltl-na'rT-um  ;  115), 


n.  [NL.,  fr.  L  lunaris  lunar.] 
An  apparatus  for  illustrating  the 
motion  and  phases  of  the  moon 
lu'na-ry  (.lu'nd-rT),  a.  [Cf.  F. 
hmaire.)  =  LUNAR  Obs.  or  R. 
lu'na-ry,  n  [Cf.  F.  lunaire.]  a 
Any  species  of  Lunaria  b  Moon- 
wort.  la  half  moon.  Obs.  I 
lu'na-ry.  n.  A  volvclle  :  also,| 
lu  na  tel'lus  (llVnd-tgl'tZs),  n. 
[L.  luna  moon  -+-  tellus  earth.] 
An  apparatus  for  illustrating 
the  astronomical  relations  of  the 
moon  and  earth, 
lu  nat'i-cal  (Ifi-nflt'Y-krtl),  a.  = 
lunatic.  —  lu  nat'i-cal-ly,  adv. 
lunch'eon  (lOn'ehun),  r.  i 
To  take  luncheon, 
lnnch'eon-less.  a.  See  -less. 
lunch'er,  n.  One  who  lunches, 
lund,  n  [Cf.  icel.  lund  mind, 


temper.]  Nature  ;  disposition  ; 
behavior.  Obs. 

Lun'da  (ldbn'dd),  n.  One  of  a 
Bantu  tribe  which  established  a 
kingdom  in  the  17th  century  in 
the  southern  basin  of  the  Kongo. 
They  are  now  mostly  subject  to 
the  Belgian  Kongo. 
Lun/di-na'rl-um  (ltin'dY-na'rT- 
um  ;  115),  n.  [F.  lund i  Monday. J 
=  M  ONDAYLAN  D. 
lun'dy  (ldbn'dt),  a.  Heavy  ; 
clumsy  :  hard.  Dial.  Eng.  * 
lun'dy  foot  (lfin'dY-fdi»t/),  n. 
Snuft  of  a  kind  so  called  after  a 
tobacconist  named  Lundy  Foot, 
lune  (lOn),  ti.  |See  loyn  a 
leash.]  A  hawk’s  leash. 

Lu-nel'  (lh-nfl').  n.  A  kind  of 
rich  sweet  muscatel  wine  from 
Lunel,  France. 


lu'net,  n.  A  lunette.  Oba. 
lunette  window.  Arch.  A  win¬ 
dow  in  a  lunette, 
lung.  +  lung i.  [long  I 

lung(ldbng).  Dial  Eng  var.  of  | 
lung  book.  Zool.  =  book  lung. 
lunge  (lGnj).  Man.  Var.  of 
longe,  n.  6c  v. 

lunge  (lQni).  it.  [See  mcskel- 
i.unge  ;  cf.  longe.]  The  na- 
may  rush. 

lun'geous  (lnn'jws),  a.  [lunge 
a  thrust  -f-  -o»/«.]  Given  to  lung¬ 
ing.  or  thrusting  ;  hence,  spite¬ 
ful  ;  mischievous  Dial.  Eng. 
lung'er  (lGn'j?r),  n  One  that 
lunges. 

lung'er  (lting'Pr).  n.  A  person 
having  tuberculosis  Slang.  C.S* 
lungeteyn.  a.  [OF.  loin(g)tain , 
F.  lointain.]  Distant.  Obs. 


ale,  senate,  cSre,  ftm,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofd ;  eve,  event,  end,  recent,  maker;  ice,  Ill ;  old,  fcbey,  orb,  6dd,  soft,  connect ;  use,  unite,  urn,  up,  circtfs,  menii  j 
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lung'flsh'  (lQng'fTsh7),  n.  Any  fish  of  the  group  Dipnoi  ; 

—  so  ealled  because  they  have  a  lung  or  lungs, 
lung'-grown’,  a.  Having  lungs  that  adhere  to  the  pleura, 
lung  plague.  Veter.  Pleuropneumonia  of  cattle. 

xung  sac  The  lung  of  an  invertebrate.  See  lung,  2. 
lung '-Sick',  a.  Veter.  Affected  with  a  form  of  pneumonia 
which  is  chiefly  observed  in  oxen.  South  Africa . 
lung'worm  (lung'wfirm'),  n.  Any  of  certain  nematode 
worms  which  infest  the  lungs  and  air  passages  of  cattle 
and  other  animals. 

lung'wort  (-wG)t'),  n.  1.  Any  of  several  plants  once 
thought  helpful  in  pulmonary  diseases,  as  the  black  helle¬ 
bore,  the  mullein,  and  the  wall  hawk  weed.  Obs.  Eng. 

2  a  A  European  boraginaceous  plant  ( Pul monttria  offici¬ 
nalis)  with  hispid  leaves  and  small  blue  flowers.  Its  white- 
spotted  leaves  were  fancied  to  resemble  a  diseased  lung, 
and  hence  the  plant,  which  possesses  demulcent  proper¬ 
ties,  came  to  be  used  in  medicine,  b  In  the  United  States, 
the  Virginia  cowslip,  a  closely  related  plant. 

3.  A  foliaceous  lichen  (Sticta  pul  monaria)  with  a  flat,  ex¬ 
panded,  somewhat  lung-shaped  thallus,  growing  on  trees 
and  rocks.  It  has  been  used  as  a  remedy, 
lu'ni-forrn  (lu'nT-form),  a.  [L.  tuna  moon  -f-  -form.']  Re¬ 
sembling  the  moon  in  shape. 

lu  nl  SO'lar  (lu'nl-so'ldr),  a.  [L.  luna  moon  -J-  E.  solar: 
cf.  F.  lunisolaire.]  Resulting  from  the  united  action,  or 
pertaining  to  the  mutual  relations,  of  sun  and  moon, 
lunisolar  period  or  year,  a  period  of  time  at  the  end  of 
which,  in  the  Julian  calendar,  the  new  and  full  moons  and 
the  eclipses  recur  on  the  same  days  of  the  week  and  month 
and  year  as  in  the  previous  period.  It  consists  of  532  com¬ 
mon  years,  being  tne  least  common  multiple  of  the  num¬ 
bers  of  years  in  the  cycles  of  sun  and  moon.  —  1.  precession, 
As/ron.,  that  portion  of  the  annual  precession  of  the  equi¬ 
noxes  which  depends  on  the  joint  action  of  sun  and  moon. 
lu'ni-Stice  (lu'nT-stis),  n.  [L.  luna  moon  -f-  sistere  to 
cause  to  stand.  Cf.  solstice.]  Astron.  The  point  of  the 
moon's  greatest  northing  or  southing,  in  its  monthly  revo¬ 
lution.  —  lu  ni  sti'tial  (-stlsh'al),  a. 

la  nl  tld'al  (lu'nl-tid'al),  a.  Pert,  to  tidal  movements  de¬ 
pendent  on  the  moon.  —  lunitidal  interval,  the  interval  be¬ 
tween  the  transit  of  the  moon  and  the  time  of  the  lunar 
high  tide  next  following.  See  establishment,  5. 
iu'nu  lar  (lu'nu-ldr),  a.  Lunulate;  of  or  pert,  to  a  lunule. 
lu'nu  late  (-lat)  )  a.  [See  lunule.]  Bot.  it*  Zobl.  Re- 
tu'nu-lat  edt-lat'gd)  (  sembling  a  small  crescent ;  having 
crescent-shaped  markings. 

ta'nule  (lu'nul),  n.  [F.,  fr.  L.  lunula ,  dim.  of  luna  moon.] 

1.  Zobl.  <C*  Anat.  a  A  crescent-shaped  part  or  marking, 
as  the  whitish  mark  at  the  base  of  the  finger  nails,  b  An 
impressed  or  modified  area  in  front  of  the  beak  on  the  out¬ 
side  of  many  bivalve  shells,  c  A  small  area  above  the 
antennae  on  the  forehead  of  cyclorrhaplious  Diptera. 

2.  Geom.  A  lune.  See  lune. 

bu'per  cal  (lu'per-kSl ;  277),  n.  [L.]  Rom.  Antiq.  a  A 
grotto  at  the  foot  of  the  Palatine  Hill,  sacred  to  Lupercus. 
b  The  Lupercalia.  Rare  —  Lu'per  cal.  a.  Rare. 

Lu  per'ci  (lu-pfir'si),  n.  pi.  [L.  Lupercus  the  Lycean  Pan, 
so  called  fr.  lupus  a  wolf,  because  he  kept  off  (arcere) 
the  wolves.]  Rom.  Relig.  The  priests  of  Faunus  (appar¬ 
ently  worshiped  under  the  name  Lu-per'cus  (-kns),  with 
a  wife,  Lu  per'ca  (-kaj^  regarded  as  the  deified  form  of 
the  she-wolf  that  suckled  Romulus  and  Remus).  At  the 
Lu  per  ca'li-a  (-lu/per-ka'lT-ri),  Feb.  15,  clad  only  in  goat¬ 
skins,  they  made  a  circuit  of  the  Palatine  Hill,  striking 
with  goatskin  thongs  all  women  encountered,  a  rite  be¬ 
lieved  to  insure  fertility  and  easy  delivery.  Cf.  Faunus. 

—  Lu  per  ca'li  an  ( -an),  a. 
lu-pet'i  dine  (1  u-pe  t'T-d  T  n  ; 

-den;  184),  n.  Also  -din. 

[Arbitrarily  formed  from  lu- 
tidine.]  Org.  Chem.  Any 
of  the  dimethyl  derivatives, 

C5Hg(CH3)2NH,  of  piperidine. 

They  are  colorless  alkaline 
liquids. 

lu  pin  as'ter  (lu'pTn-Xs'ter), 
n.  [NL.  ;  lupine  -}-  2d  -aster.] 

A  Siberian  species  of  clover 
{Trifolium  lupinaster)  hav¬ 
ing  large  purple  or  white  flow¬ 
ers,  and  leaves  somewhat  re¬ 
sembling  those  of  lupine, 
lu'plne  (lu'pin;  277),  n.  [L.  lu¬ 
pinus,  lupin  urn;  cf.  F.  lupin.] 
a  A  plant  of  the  genus  Lupi- 
nus.  b  The  seed  of  this  plant, 
esp.  of  the  white  lupine  of  Eu¬ 
rope  ( L .  albus),  used  as  food 
from  earliest  times, 
lu'pine  (lu'pin  ;  277),  a.  [L. 
lupinus ,  fr.  lupus  wolf.  See  wolf.] 


Lupine  (Lupinus  perennis).  a 
Leaves  :  b  Raeeme  ;  c  De¬ 
tached  Flower  ;  <1  Pod.  a, 
6,  and  d ,  J  ;  c.  J. 


Wolfish  ;  ravenous. 


lu  pin'l  dine  (lu-pTn'T-dTn  ;  -den;  184),  n.  Also  -din. 
Chem.  An  oily,  weakly  poisonous  alkaloid,  C8H15N,  in 
the  yellow  and  black  lupines. 

lu'pin  in  (lu'pT-nTn),  n.  Org.  Chem.  A  glucoside  found  in 
the  seeds  of  several  species  of  lupine,  and  extracted  as  a 
yellowish  white  crystalline  substance.  By  hydrolysis  it 
yields  glucose  and  lupigenin. 

lu'pin  ine  (-nTn;  -nen;  184),  n.  Also  -in.  Chem.  A 
crystalline,  weakly  poisonous  alkaloid,  C10H,9ON,  in  the 
yellow  and  black  lupines. 

lu  pi-no'sis  (lu'pT-no'sTs),  n.  [NL.  ;  lupine  -f-  -osis.] 
Veter.  <t*  Med.  A  disease,  marked  by  fever  and  prostra¬ 
tion,  attributed  to  poisoning  by  eating  lupine, 
lu'pin  ous  (lu'pT-nSs),  a.  Relating  to  the  lupines, 
lupinous  cirrhosis,  Veter. ,  a  condition  of  the  liver  marked  by 
increase  of  fibrous  tissue,  due  to  eating  lupine.  A  similar 
affection  results  from  eating  ragwort  and  rattlesnake 
weed. 

Lu  pi'nus  (lu-pi'ims),  n.  [L.,  lupine.  See  lupine,  71.] 
Bot .  A  very  large  genus  of  fabaceous  herbs,  the  lupines, 
distinguished  by  their  digitate  or  rarely  unifoliolate  leaves 
and  handsome  white,  yellow,  blue,  or  purple  flowers  in 
long  racemes.  The  species  are  found  throughout  North 
and  South  America  and  in  the  Mediterranean  region,  but 
are  most  abundant  in  the  western  United  States,  where 
they  are  frequently  poisonous  to  stock.  See  lupine  b. 
lu'pous  (lu'ptfs),  a.  Med.  Pert,  to,  or  affected  with,  lupus, 
lu'pu-lin  (lu'pu-lYn),  n.  [NL.  lupulus  the  hop,  fr.  L.  lu¬ 
pus  the  hop:  cf.  F.  lupulin.  Cf.  lupuline.]  a  Bot.  The 
fine  yellow'  resinous  powder  on  the  strobiles  of  hops,  con¬ 
sisting  of  small  detachable  glands  attached  to  the  bracts. 
It  is  a  sedative  and  digestive  tonic,  b  Chem.  A  crystalline 
bitter  principle  obtained  from  this  powder, 
lu  pu  lin'ic  (-ITn'Tk),  a.  Pert,  to,  or  obtained  from,  hops, 
lupulinic  acid,  Chem.,  lupulic  acid. 

lu'pus  (lu'pws),  n.  [L.,  a  wolf.  See  wolf.J  1.  Med.  A 
cutaneous  disease  occurring  in  several  forms,  of  which 
lupus  erythematosus  and  lupus  vulgaris  are  the  most  im¬ 
portant  varieties;  esp.,  lupus  vulgaris.  Lupus  eiythema- 
tosus  is  characterized  by  an  eruption  of  red  patches  on 
the  face,  esp.  in  the  region  of  the  nose,  w'hich  become 
incrusted.  leaving  superficial  scars.  The  disease  spreads 
slowly  and  shows  no  tendency  to  ulceration.  It  occurs 
in  middle  life  and  affects  most  commonly  the  female  sex. 
L.  vulgaris  is  marked  by  the  development  of  nodules,  esp. 
on  the  face,  which  often  ulcerate  deeply  and  produce  great 
deformity.  The  affection  is  of  a  tuberculous  nature  and 
is  most  common  in  early  life. 

2.  [cap.]  gen.  Lupi  (lu'pi).  Astron.  A  constellation  sit¬ 
uated  south  of  Scorpio,  represented  on  pictorial  charts  by 
the  figure  of  a  wolf  held  by  the  hand  of  the  Centaur.  Its 
brightest  stars  are  two  of  the  third  magnitude, 
lurch  (lGreh),  n.  [Orig.  uncert.  ;  prob.  not  connected 
with  lurch  to  lurk.]  1.  A  sudden  roll  of  a  ship  to  one 
side,  as  in  heavy  weather ;  hence,  a  swaying  or  staggering 
movement  to  one  side,  as  that  by  a  drunken  man. 

2.  A  mental  inclination  or  propensity.  U.  S. 
lurch,  v.  i.  ;  lurched  (lGrcht) ;  lurching.  To  roll  or  sway 
suddenly  to  one  side,  as  a  ship  or  a  drunken  man  ;  to  make 
lurches  ;  to  move  with  a  lurch  or  lurches. 

The  buffaloes  .  .  lurched  out  across  the  sand  burs  Kipling. 
lurch,  n.  [OF.  lourche  name  of  a  game  ;  as  adj.,  deceived, 
embarrassed  ;  orig.  uncert.]  1  An  old  game  played  writh 
dice  and  counters,  perhaps  like  backgammon.  Obs. 

2  A  conclusion  of  a  game  or  set  of  games  with  one  player 
far  ahead  or  writh  one  failing  to  score  ;  specif.  :  a  Crib- 
bage.  A  game  in  which  the  winner  scores  61  before  his 
opponent  has  made  31,  or  loss  by  such  a  score,  b  Whist. 
A  treble,  c  Card  Playing.  A  slam. 

Lady - has  cried  her  eyes  out  on  losing  a  lurch.  Walpole. 

3  Embarrassment;  disadvantage;  discomfiture.  Obs. 
except  in  the  phrase  to  leave  one  in  the  lurch. 

4.  [From  lurch  to  get  the  start  of.]  An  act  of  cheating  ; 
a  swindle.  Obs. 

lurch,  v.  1.  To  defeat  by  a  lurch,  as  in  cribbage,  etc.;  also, 
to  leave  in  the  lurch  ;  to  disappoint ;  deceive. 

Never  deceive  or  lui'ch  the  sincere  communicant.  South 
lurch,  v.  i.  To  win  a  game,  as  of  cribbage,  by  a  lurch, 
lurch,  n.  1.  Act  of  lurching,  or  lurking,  or  a  lurking 
place  ;  —  in  the  phrases  in,  at,  or  upon,  the  lurch  Obs. 

2  Act  of  lurching,  or  getting  the  start  in  procuring  goods 
or  benefits. 

It  is  a  skillful  Canadian  lurch  for  a  subsidy.  Harper'*  Weekly 
lurch,  v.  i.  [Prob.  fr.  ME .  torch en,  lurch en,  to  lurk,  hence 
also  to  get  the  start  of,  etc. ;  perh.  akin  to  lurk.  Off.  E.  D.] 

1.  To  move  or  stay  about  a  place  furtively  ;  to  prowl ; 
hence,  to  dodge  about ;  sneak.  Obs  or  Dial.  Eng. 

2.  Sports.  Of  a  greyhound  :  To  shirk  in  coursing  so  as  to 
throw  most  of  the  work  on  the  other  dog. 

3.  To  engross  ;  cheat;  steal.  Archaic. 

lurch  (lGreh),  v.  t.  [See  lurch  to  lurk.]  To  get  the  start 
of  (a  person)  so  as  to  prevent  his  getting  a  fair  share,  as 
of  food  ;  also,  to  get  the  start  in  laying  hold  of  or  securing 


lung  fever  Med.  Pneumonia, 
lung'flow  er  (Iflng'flou'gr),  n. 
The  marsh  gentian  ( (ientinna 
pnennumanthe) ;  —  a  translation 
of  the  specific  name, 
lung'ful.  n.  See-Fi'L. 
lun'gi,  lun'gee  (l<5bi)'ge),  n. 
[Hind.  &  Per.  lirngx.]  A  long 
piece  of  cloth,  often  richly  orna¬ 
mented,  worn  as  a  scarf,  loin 
cloth,  turban,  etc.  India. 
lung'ie  (iQng'f),  n.  [Cf.  Norw. 
dial.  langve,  langvie,  a  sort  of 
sea  bird,  Icel.  langve.]  The  com¬ 
mon  guillemot.  Local,  Brit. 
lun'gis.  n.  [OF.  longis,  fr.  Lon¬ 
ginus,  in  an  apocryphal  gospel 
the  centurion  who  pierced  the 
body  of  Christ ;  but  with  refer¬ 
ence  also  to  L.  longus  long.  See 
LOUNGE.]  A  lout ;  a  lingerer; 
a  dull,  drowsy  fellow.  Obs. 
lung'less,  a.  See  -less. 
lung  lichen.  =  lungwort,  3. 
lun  goor'.  Var.  of  langur. 
lungout.  n.  [F.  langouste.]  A 
locust.  Obs.  [plague.  I 

lung  sickness.  Veter.  =*  lung  | 
lung 'sought',  n .  [The  second 
part  is  AS.  suht,  akin  to  *f*oc 
sick.  See  luno  ;  sick.]  Dis¬ 
ease  of  the  lungs.  Obs. 
lung  tester.  A  spirometer, 
lung'y  (lQng'T).  Var.of  lung  if. 
lung'y  (Iflng'I),  a-  Consump¬ 
tive.  Slan§. 


luni  cur 'rent  (lu'nT-kftr'fnt). 
a.  [L.  tuna  moon  4-  E.  current.] 
Having  relation  to  changes  in 
currents  that  depend  on  the 
moon’s  phuses. 

lu-nif'ic.  a.  [luna  (sense  2)  4- 
-tic.]  Yielding  silver.  Ohs. 

||  l'u  nion'  fait'  la  force'  (lii'- 
nyfls'  f8'  lil  frtrs').  [F.J  Union 
makes  strength  ;  —  motto  of  Bel¬ 
gium. 

lu'nist,  n.  [L.  luna  moon  4- 
-i*f. J  Astrol.  A  person  born  un¬ 
der  the  moon’s  influence.  Obs. 
lun'kah  (lflp'ka),  n.  [Said  to 
be  fr.  Hind,  tanka  island,  the 
cheroots  being  made  in  the  is¬ 
lands  of  the  Godavari  delta  ]  A 
cheroot.  India. 
lunk'head  .  n.  A  thick-witted 
person.  Collar/.,  U.  S. 
lunn,  n.  =  Sally  Lunn. 
lu'nold  (lQ'noid),  a.  [L.  luna 
moon  4 --aid.]  Crescent:  lunate, 
lunt  (lGnt  ;  lrtbnt),  n.  [D.  lont ; 
akin  to  Dan.  &  CL  lunte ,  Sw. 
lun  fa.  Cf.  LINSTOCK.]  Scot. 
a  A  slow  match:  a  link,  or  torch, 
b  Smoke,  esp.  of  a  pipe  :  also, 
hot  vapor.  —  r.  t.  Sc  i.  To  kindle; 
light ;  to  smoke.  [Eng.\ 

lunt.  a.  Surly  ;  snappish.  Dial.] 
lu'nu-K  (iQ'nfi-ln),  n. :  L.  pi. 
-L.K(-le).  [L  ,  a  little  moon.  See 
lunule. J  a  Anat.  Sc  Zool.  A  lu¬ 
nule  b  Astron.  A  satellite  Obs. 


lu'nu-let  < -1  t),  n.  [Dim.  of  In- 

nub  ]  Zobl.  A  small  crescent- 
shaped  spot. 

lu'nu-lite  (-lit),  n.  [lunule  4- 
-itc.]  /’a/con.  A  fossil  of  the 
genus  Lunulitcs. 

Lu  nu-li'tes  (-lT'tez),  r?.  [NL.] 
Zobl.  A  genus  of  cheilostoma- 
tous  polyzoana  which  form  a 
convex  or  low  conical  colony 
with  rows  of  zooids  radially  ar¬ 
ranged.  It  is  abundant  in  the 
Cretaceous  and  Tertiary,  and  a 
few  species  survive, 
lun'y.  Var.  of  loony 
lun'yie  (loon'yY  ;  -T).  Scot.  var. 

Lun'  Yu'  (lfln'  yii').  [Chin. 
/*/»■*  discourse  4-  dialogue  ] 
See  Four  Books. 

Lup.  =  Lubeck.  Obs. 
h  lu'pa (l«»T*'pa). n.  [Tag.]  The 
earth,  land,  or  ground, 
lu  pa'nar  (in-p5'mir),  n.  [L.] 
A  orothel. 

lu  pa-na'ri-an  (In'pd-na'rT-dn  ; 
115),  a.  Of  or  pert,  to  brothels, 
lu'pa  nine  (ln'pri-nTn  ;  -nen  ; 
1S4),  7«.  Also  -nin.  [  Lupinus  4- 
-ine ;  -on-  used  arbitrarily  for 
-in-  to  distinguish  the  term  from 
lupinim-  already  in  use.]  Chem. 
A  crystalline  alkaloid, 
C1-IL4ON2,  found  in  the  blue, 
white,  and  wild  lupines, 
lu'pard.  lu'part.  f  leopard. 


lupe.  *f LEAl*. 

lu'pe  ( loo' pa ),  n.  [Samoan.]  A 
Polynesian  fruit  pigeon  ( Globi - 
cera  pacifica)  Samoa 
lu'pe-ol  (ln'pf'-ol  :  -51),  n.  [ lu¬ 
pine  +  1st  -o/.]  Chem.  A  cho- 
lesterinlike  substance  found  in 
certain  lupines. 

Lu  per-ca'li  a  ( lfl'pifr-ka'lT-a), 
n.  /d  TL  ]  See  Luuekci. 

Lu  per'eus.  n.  See  Luperoi. 
lu'pi-form  (ln'pl-fdrm),a.  Med. 
Resembling  lupus, 
lu-pig'en-in  (lfl-pTj'^n-Tn).  n. 
[/»//>tnin  +  -yen  4-  -»».]  Org. 
Chem  A  yellow  crystalline 
body.  See  lupin  1  s 
lu'pin  English  var.  of  lupine 
lu  pin-o-tox'in.  ».  [Inpii 
toxin.]  A  poisonous  aromatic 
principle  derived  from  lupine, 
supposed  to  cause  lupinosis. 
lu-pis'  (loo-pes'),  n.  [Native 
name  ]  The  finest  quality  of 
abaca,  or  Manila  hemp.  It  is 
lustrous  pearly  white,  and  is 
used  for  delicate  fabrics.  Phil.  I. 
lu'poid  (in'poid),  a.  [lupus  4- 
-oid.]  Med.  Resembling  lupus, 
lu-pu'lic  (lfl-pfl'lTk),  a.  Chem. 
Pertaining  to  or  designating  a 
crystalline  acid  said  to  be  ob- 
tnined  from  lupulin. 
lu'pu-line  (in'nft-lTn;  -1  e  n  : 
184), n.  Also -lin.  (Cf.  F  lupuline. 
See  lupulin.]  Chem.  An  alka¬ 


(food,  etc.) ;  to  consume  or  monopolize  (food,  goods,  etc.), 
to  the  disadvantage  of  others  ;  hence,  to  cheat  or  rob  (a 
person) ;  to  filch  or  steal  (goods).  Archaic.  Shak. 

lurch'er  (lGr'cher),  n.  [See  lurch  to  lurk.]  1.  One  who 
lurches  food  ;  a  glutton.  Obs. 

2.  One  that  lurches,  or  lies  in  wait ;  one  who  watches  to 
pilfer,  or  to  betray  or  entrap  ;  a  poacher. 

3.  One  of  a  mongrel  breed  of  dogs,  esp.  a  cross  between 
the  collie  and  greyhound,  often  used  by  poachers.  Brit. 

lurch'line'  (lGrch'Hn'),  n.  [Cf.  lurch  to  lurk.]  The  line 
by  which  a  fowling  net  is  pulled  over  the  birds, 
lur'dan.  lur'dane  (lGr'doii),  n.  [OF.  lour  din  ^  fr.  lourd 
heavy,  dull,  thick-headed.]  A  lazy,  stupid  person  ;  a 
blockhead.  —  //.  Stupid  and  lazy;  worthless.  Both  Ar¬ 
chaic  or  Scot.  &  Dial.  Eng.  Tennyson . 

lure  Our),  n.  [OF.  loire ,  / oirre ,  loerre ,  F.  feurre  lure,  de¬ 
coy  ;  of  G.  origin  ;  cf.  MHG.  luoder,  G.  luder  lure,  carrion.] 

1.  A  contrivance  somewhat  resembling  a  bird,  made  of  a 
bunch  of  feathers  attached  to  a  long  cord,  and  often  baited 
with  raw  meat ;  —  used  by  falconers  in  recalling  hawks. 

2  Her.  A  figure  of  two  wings  joined  and  pendent,  with 
a  leash  attached. 

3  That  which  invites  by  the  prospect  of  advantage  or 
pleasure  ;  an  allurement ;  enticement. 

4  A  decoy  or  bait  for  animals  or  fish. 

in  lure.  Her.,  of  wings,  represented  conjoined  with  the  tips 
downward,  as  a  hawk’s  lure.  See  conjoined  in  lure. 
lure  (lur),  v.  t. ;  lured  (lurd) ;  lur'ing  (lilr'Tng).  [OF. 
hirer ,  loirier,  F.  leurrer.  See  lure,  7/.]  1.  To  draw  to 

the  lure  ;  hence,  to  allure  or  invite  by  means  of  anything 
that  promises  pleasure  or  advantage  ;  to  entice  ;  attract. 

I  am  not  lured  with  love.  Piers  Plowman. 
And  various  science  lures  the  learned  eye.  Gay, 

2.  To  teach  to  answ  er  the  call  to  the  lure.  Obs. 

Syn.  —  See  allure. 

lure,  v.  i.  1.  To  call  a  hawk  to  the  lure. 

2.  To  call  out  as  in  summoning.  Obs. 

lure  (lur),  n.  [Cf.  F.  velours  velvet.]  A  silk  or  velvet 
pad,  a  brush,  or  the  like,  used  for  smoothing  hats, 
lurg  (lGrg),  w.,  orlurg  worm  [Dial,  also  lurgan,  orig.  un¬ 
cert.  ;  cf.  lug  a  lugworm.]  A  marine  polychaetous  worm 
of  the  genus  Nephthys.  Two  species  (of  whitish  color 
with  a  pearly  luster)  occur  on  sandy  shores  in  Europe,  one 
of  them  (jY.  csecu )  also  on  the  American  coast, 
lu'rid  (lu'rTd),  a.  [L.  lui'idus.]  1.  Pale  yellow ;  ghastly 
pale;  w’an  ;  gloomy;  dismal. 

There  is  a  leaden  glare  peculiar  to  clouds,  which  makes  the 
snow  and  ice  more  lurid.  J  A.  Symonds. 

2  Appearing  like  glow  ing  fire  seen  through  or  combined 
with  cloud  or  smoke  ;  as,  lurid  lightning. 

Fierce  o’er  their  beauty  blazed  the  lurid  flame.  Thomson 
Wrapped  in  drifts  of  lurid  smoke.  Tennyson 

3.  Harshly  or  ominously  vivid  ;  ghastly  ;  sensational  ; 
grimly  terrible  ;  often,  marked  by  violent  passion  or 
crime  ;  as,  a  lurid  life  ;  a  lurid  story. 

4.  Brow’n  tinged  with  red. 

Syn.  —  See  ghastly. 

lurk  (IGrk),  r.  i.  ;  lurked  (lGrkt) ;  lurk'ing.  [ME.  lurken , 
lor  ken,  prob.  a  derivative  from  the  source  of  E.  lour  to 
frown;  cf.  Fries,  lurken  to  shuffle  along.  See  lower  ;  cf. 
lurch  to  lurk.]  1.  To  lie  hidden,  as  in  ambush  ;  to  lie  in 
wait ;  to  stay  in  or  about  a  place  secretly  or  furtively. 

Like  wild  beasts,  lurking  in  loathsome  den.  S/tenser. 
Let  us  .  lurk  privily  for  the  innocent.  Prov.  i.  11. 
2  To  escape  notice  or  to  exist  secretly  or  latently  ;  as,  a 
lurking  passion. 

3.  To  move  or  go  furtively;  to  sneak  or  steal;  —  with 
along,  away,  about,  etc. 

Syn.  —  Lurk,  skulk,  slink,  sneak.  To  lurk  is  to  lie  con¬ 
cealed  in  a  place  or  to  move  furtively  about  it;  skulk 
adds  to  lurk  the  implication  of  shame,  cowardice,  or  fear ; 
to  slink  is  to  steal  away  meanly  or  abjectly  ;  sneak 
heightens  the  implication  of  meanness  or  servility ;  as, 
“  a  voung  lion  lurking  in  secret  places”  (Ps.  xvii.  12): 
“There  .  .  .  ugly  treasons  lurk1'  (Shak.);  “Gaming  and 
Grub  Street  skulk  behind  the  king  ”  (Pope) ;  “  What  .  .  . 
can  a  lord  do  nowadays,  that  is  lost  in  a  great  old  solitary 
castle,  but  skulk  about,  and  get  into  the  first  hole  he  finds, 
as  a  rat  would  do  in  like  case  ?  ”  ( T.  Gray) :  “  A  weasel  once 
made  shift  to  slink  in  at  a  corn  loft  through  a  chink” 
(Pope);  “The  Commons  slink  awray  with  lowered  shoul¬ 
ders”  (Landor);  “sick  in  the  world’s  regard,  wretched 
and  low',  a  poor  unminded  ontlaw'  sneaking  home  ”  ( Shak.) ; 
“meanly  to  sneak  out  of  difficulties  into  which  they  had 
proudly  strutted  ”  (Burke).  See  grovel,  fawn,  latent. 
lurk,  Ji.  1.  Act  of  lurking. 

2.  A  trick  or  dodge  as  of  a  beggar  or  swindler.  Cant,  Eng. 
lur'ry  (lur'T),  n. ;  pi.  -ries  (-Tz).  [Shortened  fr.  liripoop. 
Off.  E.  D.]  1.  Something,  as  a  formula  or  a  canting 

speech,  repeated  by  rote.  Archaic. 

To  turn  prayer  into  a  kind  of  lurry.  Milton. 

2.  A  confused  throng  or  aggregation  ;  as,  a  luiry  of 
people  or  of  opinions.  Obs.  or  Dial. 

3.  A  jumble  of  sounds  ;  hubbub  ;  tumult.  Archaic  or  Dial. 


loid  said  to  occur  in  hops. 

lu'pu-line  (-lTn  ;  -lTn),  a.  [See 
LiTi’Ll  s.]  Bot.  Resembling  a 
head  of  hops.  [puline.l 

lu  pu-li'nous  (-H'njiS).  a.  Lu-| 
lu  pu  li'num  (-n»Im),  n.  [NL.] 
Pharm.  =  I.UI'ULIN. 
lu'pu-lite(lO'pfl-lTt),  n.  [///;.»»/- 
/««  4  Chem.  Lupulin. 

lu'pu  lus  (-1«8),  a.  [NL.  &  LL., 
dim.  of  L.  lu/ms  hop  plant,  prob 
the  Hiune  word  as  Iti/tus  wolf.] 
The  hop. 

||  lu'pus  in  fa'bu-la  or  ser-mo'- 

ne  (f&b'O-la).  [L.]  The  wolf 
in  the  fable  ;  —said  of  a  person’s 
appearing  when  spoken  of. 
Cicero  (  Atticus .  xiii.  33),  Ter¬ 
ence  ( Adelphi ,  IV.  1  21),  and 
elsewhere. 

II  lu'pns  pl'lum  mu 'tat.  non 

men'iem.  [L.]  The  wolf 
changes  his  coat  (lit.,  hair),  not 
his  disposition 

lu'ra  (lQ'rd),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  L. 
lura  mouth  of  a  bag  or  wine¬ 
skin.]  Anat.  The  orifice  of  the 
inHu  dihnlum  of  the  brain  — 
lu'r»l  -r'l ),  a.  [ p.  pr.  | 

lurch 'ing-ly.  adv.  of  lurchirig J 
lurck.  M’RK. 
lure  A  11  kk,  cheek:  lour 
lure  Obs.  cornpar.  of  i.ief. 
lure.  n.  IAS.  lyre,  akin  to  E. 
lose.  1  Loss.  Obs. 
lure  (ltlr),  n.  [Orig.  uncert. ;  cf. 


I  ewer  udder.]  Ananimal’sud- 


der.  Obs.  nr  Scot. 


lure.  n.  [Cf.  Icel.  lu&r,  Dan. 
j  I ui .]  A  long  curved  trumpet  for 
1  calling  cattle, 
lure'ful.  a.  See  -ful. 
lure'ful-ly,  adr.  of  lureful. 
lure'ment,  n  =  allurement 
Rare.  [lures.  I 

lur'er  (lflr'?r),  n.  One  that | 
lure  'some  ( -sfim ),  a.  See  -som  k. 
Lu'rl  (loo'rP),  n.  a  One  of  a 
nomadic  race  of  western  Persia, 
closely  related  to  the  Kurds,  b 
One  of  a  Negro  tribe  on  the  up- 
perNile.  [rid  quality  /?. I 
lu-rid'i-ty  (lfi-rfd'l-tT),  n.  Lu-| 
lu'rid-ly,  adv  of  luri  d.  See  -ly. 
lu'rid-ness,  n.  See  -ness. 
lur'ing-ly  (lQr'lng-lT),  adv.  of 
lurimt,  p.  pr.  See  -LY. 
lurlpup.  +  1. 1  r  1  poop. 
lurk  Var.  of  li rk. 

Lur'ka  Kol.  Var.  of  Larka 
Kol. 

lurk'er.  n.  One  that  lurks,  [pr.  I 
lurk 'ing-ly.  adv.  of  lurking,  p.| 
lurk'y.  a.  Lurking.  Rare. 
Lur'lei.  Var.  of  Lorelei. 
lur'ry  (lOr'I).  Var.  of  lorry. 
lur'ry  (-Y),  >•  t.  fir ».  To  pull  or 
drag:  to  worrv ;hurry.  Dial. Eng. 
lur'ry.  n.  Valuables.  Obs.  Cant. 
lu'sard,  n  =  lucern,  lynx. 
Obs. 

lusarde.  +  lizard. 


food,  foot ;  out,  oil ;  chair  ;  go  ;  sing,  iijk  ;  ♦hen,  thin;  nature,  venlure  (250) ;  K  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144) ;  bon  ;  yet ;  zh  =  a  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Guidi. 

Full  explanations  of  Abbreviations,  SISns,  etc..  Immediately  precede  the  Vocabulary. 
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La  sa'tian  (lu-ea'shan),  a.  Of  or  pert,  to  Lusatia  or  its  in¬ 
habitants.  —  n.  The  language  spoken  by  the  Slavic  inhab¬ 
itants  of  Lusatia.  Sorbian  and  Wendish  are  dialects  of  it. 
las'clous  (lQsh'ws),  a.  [Peril,  an  alteration  of  delicious.'] 

1.  Grateful  to  taste  or  smell,  esp.  from  sweetness ;  de¬ 
licious  ;  richly  fragrant ;  sometimes,  excessively  sweet  or 
rich  ;  —  by  metonymy  applied  to  the  organ  of  taste. 

And  raisinB  keep  their  luscious,  native  taste  Dri/den. 
Nor  roll  thy  viands  on  a  luscious  tongue  Tennyson. 

2.  Deliciously  sensuous;  often,  cloying;  honeyed;  as, 
luscious  coloring  ;  luscious  sounds  ;  luscious  verse. 

He  had  a  tedious,  luscious  way  of  talking.  Jeffrey. 

3.  Voluptuous;  lascivious;  wanton.  Obs. 

—  lus'eious  ly,  adv.  —  lus'eious  ness,  n. 

lush  (lush),  a.  [Cf.  ME.  lusch  loose,  lax,  or  E.  dial,  lash 
soft  and  watery  (of  fruit  or  grass  feed) ;  the  latter  word  is 
fr.  OF.  lasche ,  F.  Idche ,  fr.  OF.  laschier  to  loosen,  F. 
lacker,  ultimately  fr.  L.  laxus.  Cf.  lax,  a.]  1.  Limber  ; 

flexible  ;  soft ;  mellow.  Obs.  or  Dial. 

2.  Full  of  juice  or  succulence  ;  luxuriant. 

How  lush  und  lusty  the  grass  looks  !  how  green  !  Shak 

3.  Characterized  by,  or  covered  with,  lush  growth  or 
vegetation;  as,  lush  meadows  ;  a  lush  season. 

Rolling  country,  .  lush  with  wild  oats.  Atlantic  Monthly. 
Lu  shai'  (loo'slii'),  n.  One  of  a  group  of  Indo-Chinese 
tribes  of  the  border  between  Eastern  Bengal  and  Assam 
and  Burma,  long  noted  for  their  forays.  They  are  organized 
under  feudal  chiefs,  and  are  now  under  British  control. 
Lu  shel'  (loo'sha'),  n.  The  language  of  the  Lushais.  See 
Indo-Chinese. 

Ab  Lai  bids  fuir  to  become  the  lingua  franca  of  the  Chin  Hills, 
bo  Lushei  line  become  that  of  the  Lushai  Hills. 

Census  of  India ,  1901 

Lu  sl  ta'nl  an  (lfi'sT-ta'iiT-an),  a.  Pertaining  to  Lusitania, 
the  ancient  Latin  name  of  the  region  almost  coinciding 
with  Portugal.  —  n.  One  of  the  people  of  Lusitania. 
Lusitanian  Church,  a  reformed  body  of  Christians  in  Portu¬ 
gal,  originating  in  Lisbon  in  1867  and  organized  under  this 
name  in  1878.  In  1897  it  requested  the  bishops  of  the  Church 
of  Ireland  to  consecrate  a  bishop  for  it,  but  no  action  was 
taken,  as  its  prayer  book  was  considered  defective, 
lu'so-ry  (lu'so-rT),  a.  [L.  htsorius.  See  illusory.]  Used 
in  play  ;  sportive  ;  playful ;  composed  in  a  playful  style, 
lust  (lilst),  n.  [AS.  lust  pleasure,  longing;  akin  to  OS., 
D.,  G.,  &  Sw.  lust ,  Dan.  &  I  cel.  lyst,  Goth,  lust  us,  and  perh. 
to  Gr.  AtAaie?0<u  to  long,  Skr.  lash  to  desire.  Cf.  list  to 
please,  listless.]  1.  Pleasure,  delight;  liking.  Obs. 

Lust  and  jollity.  Chaucer 

2.  That  which  yields  pleasure.  Obs.  Gower. 

3.  Inclination  ;  desire.  Obs. 

For  little  lust  had  she  to  talk  of  aught.  Spenser. 

4.  Sensuous  desire  ;  bodily  appetite  ;  specif.,  and  most 
commonly,  sexual  desire,  as  a  violent  or  degrading  passion. 
5-  Longing  or  passionate  desire  ;  eagerness  to  possess  or 
enjoy  ;  —  usually  in  a  bad  sense  ;  as,  the  lust  of  gain  ;  the 
blood  lust  of  a  murderer.  “  The  lust  of  reigning.”  Milton. 
6.  Virility;  vigor;  fertility.  Obs. 

lust,  v.  i.  ;  lust'ed  ;  lust'ing.  [From  the  n.  See  lust, 
n.  ;cf.  list  to  choose.]  1.  To  list ;  desire  ;  choose.  Obs. 
44  Do  so  if  thou  lust.’1'  Latimer. 

2.  To  have  an  eager,  passionate,  and  especially  an  inordi¬ 
nate  or  sinful  desire,  as  for  the  gratification  of  the  sexual 
appetite  or  of  covetousness  ;  — often  with  after. 

Whosoever  looketh  on  a  woman  to  lust  after  her,  hath  com¬ 
mitted  adultery  with  her  already  in  his  heart.  Matt.  v.  28. 

The  spirit  that  dwelleth  in  us  lusteth  to  envy.  James  iv.  5. 
lus'ter.  lus'tre  (UU'ter),  n.  [F.  lustre  ;  cf.  It.  lustro ;  both 
fr.  L.  luslrare  to  illuminate,  akin  to  L.  lucere  to  be  light 
or  clear,  to  shine.  See  lucid  ;  cf.  illustrious.]  1.  Fact 
or  quality  of  shining  with  reflected  light;  shine  or  sheen  ; 
gloss ;  as,  a  metallic  or  pearly  luster ;  the  luster  of  silk  ; 
the  iridescent  luster  of  a  humming  bird’s  plumage. 

2.  Hence  :  a  A  substance  which  imparts  luster  to  a  sur¬ 
face,  as  plumbago  and  some  of  the  glazes,  b  A  fabric  of 
wool  and  cotton  with  a  lustrous  surface,  c  A  metallic 
brilliancy  characteristic  of  coarse  long  wool ;  hence,  wool 
of  this  quality,  d  Pottery.  Specif.,  a  peculiar  surface, 
metallic  luster,  sometimes  iridescent  and  always  metallic 
in  appearance,  given  to  some  richly  adorned  pottery,  as 
the  Persian  potteries  of  the  15th  century  a.  d.,  Hispano- 
Moresque  wares  of  about  the  same  epoch,  and  the  richer 
varieties  of  majolica.  A  common  luster  is  copper  luster , 
which  is  of  deep  red  color,  with  brilliant  iridescence,  e 
Min.  The  appearance  of  the  surface  of  a  mineral  as  affect¬ 
ed  by,  or  dependent  upon,  peculiarities  of  its  reflecting 
qualities.  The  principal  kinds  of  luster  are  :  metallic, 
adamantine,  vitreous ,  resinous,  greasy ,  pearly,  and  silky. 
With  respect  to  intensity,  luster is  characterized  as  splen¬ 
dent,  shining ,  glistening,  glimmering,  and  dull. 

3.  Fact  or  quality  of  shining  with,  or  as  with,  a  self-origi¬ 
nated  light ;  brilliancy  ;  splendor  ;  brightness  ;  glitter  ; 
as,  the  luster  of  the  stars  or  of  a  diamonds 

4.  A  luminous  center  or  a  light-giving  object ;  specif.,  a 


hanging  group  of  lamps  or  candle  sockets,  or  gas  burners, 
or  the  like,  united  to  form  a  decorative  object ;  chandelier. 
5-  Radiance  of  beauty  or  renown  ;  splendor  ;  distinction. 

Hie  ancestors  continued  about  four  hundred  years,  rather  with¬ 
out  obscurity  than  with  any  great  luster  Sir  H.  Ifotton. 

Syn.—  Polish,  brightness,  brilliancy,  splendor,  irides¬ 
cence.  —  Luster,  sheen,  gloss.  Luster  denotes  the  bril¬ 
liancy  (often  soft  or  iridescent)  of  objects  which  shine  esp. 
by  reflected  light  j  fig.,  it  suggests  splendid  renown  or  dis¬ 
tinction  ;  sheen  is  chiefly  poetical ;  as,  “  The  sun  .  .  . 
shining  on  her  glossy  hair  .  .  .  gave  it  a  metallic  luster  ” 
(T.  Watts-D unton)',  ‘rtlie  green  dome,  to  which  it  lent  a 
faint  and  pallid  luster  ”  ( Sriflley) ;  the  luster  of  his  achieve¬ 
ments  ;  “TheA-Aeen  of  their  spears  was  like  stars  on  the 
sea  ”  {Byron).  Gloss  denotes  the  superficial  luster  esp.  of 
a  smooth  or  polished  surface ;  fig.,  it  suggests  specious 
appearance,  or  (often)  newness ;  as,  44  gloss  of  satin,  and 
glimmer  of  pearls”  ( Tennyson );  44  Beauty  is  but  ...  a 
shining  gloss  ”  (Shak.);  44  The  fresh  gloss  of  the  intellect 
and  imagination  endows  them  with  a  false  brilliancy  ” 
( Hawthorne ).  See  smooth,  transparent,  iridescent. 
lus'ter,  lus'tre  (liis'ter),  v.  t. ;  lus'tered  or  lus'tred 
(-terd) ;  lus'ter-ing  or  lus'tring.  [Cf.  L  lustrare.  See 
luster  brilliancy.]  1.  To  make  lustrous  or  illustrious.  R. 

Flooded  and  lustered  w  ith  her  loosened  gold.  Lowell 
2  To  make  or  finish  with  a  lustrous  gloss,  as  cotton  by 
mercerizing,  or  silk  by  steaming  while  under  tension,  or 
pottery  by  adding  a  glaze. 

lus'ter,  lus'tre,  v.  i.  To  have  luster ;  to  become  lustrous, 
lus'ter,  lus'tre,  n.  [L.  lustrum:  cf.  F.  lustre.]  A  period 
of  five  years  ;  a  lustrum. 

Both  of  us  have  closed  the  tenth  luster.  Bolingbroke. 
lus'ter-ing  (-ter-nig),  lus'tring  (IGs'trTng),  p.  pr.  d-  vb.  n. 
of  luster,  lustre.  Specif.:  vb.  n.  a  Process  of  imparting 
a  luster,  as  to  pottery,  b  The  brightening  of  a  metal  in  the 
crucible  when  it  becomes  pure,  as  in  certain  refining  proc¬ 
esses.  c  A  substance  used  to  give  luster,  as  a  stove  polish, 
luster,  or  lustre,  mottling.  Petrog.  The  peculiar  mot¬ 
tling  seen  in  poikilitic  rocks. 

luster,  or  lustre,  ware.  Earthenware  decorated  by  ap¬ 
plying  to  the  glazing  metallic  oxides,  which  acquire  bril¬ 
liancy  in  the  process  of  baking. 

lust'ful  (lust'fbol),  a.  [Cf.  AS.  lust  full  desirous.]  1.  Full 
of,  or  excited  by,  lust ;  as,  a  lustful  man  ;  characterized  by 
lust;  provocative  of  lust.  “  Lustful  orgies.”  Milton. 
2  Strong;  lusty.  Obs.  44  Lustful  health.”  Sackville. 
Syn.  —  Sensual,  fleshly,  carnal,  licentious,  lewd,  un¬ 
chaste,  impure,  libidinous,  lecherous. 

—  lust'ful-ly,  adv.  —  lust'ful  ness.  n. 
lus'ti-hood  (lus'tT-hdbd),  n.  \[lusty  +  -hood.]  State  of 
being  lusty  ;  vigor  of  body.  Archaic.  Tennyson. 

lust'less  (lust'lis),  a.  1.  Lacking  vigor;  spiritless.  Obs. 
2  Without  pleasure ;  joyless.  Obs. 

3.  Free  from  sexual  lust. 

lus'tral  (lus'tral),  a.  [L.  lustralis,  fr.  lustrum:  cf.  F. 
lustral.  See  lustrum.]  1.  Of  or  pertaining  to,  or  used 
for,  purification  ;  as,  lustral  days;  lustral  water. 

2.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  lustrum. 

lus'trate  (-trat),  v.  t.  ;  lus'trat-ed  (-trat-gd) ;  lus'trat- 
ing  (-trat-Tng).  [L.  lustratus,  p.  p.  of  lustrare  to  lustrate, 
fr.  lustrum.  See  lustrum.]  1.  To  make  clear  or  pure  by 
means  of  a  propitiatory  offering  ;  to  purify. 

We  must  .  .  .  lustrate  the  whole  citj7.  Hammond. 
2.  To  pass  around  or  through  ;  to  survey.  Obs. 
lus  tra'tion  (lus-tra'slmn),  n.  [L.  lustrutio :  cf.  F.  lustra¬ 
tion.]  1.  A  purificatory  ceremony,  performed  as  a  pre¬ 
liminary  to  entering  a  holy  place,  as  a  means  of  removing 
bloodguiltiness,  on  the  occasion  of  a  birth,  marriage,  or 
death,  or  as  a  means  of  ceremonially  cleansing  a  house,  a 
city,  army,  or  a  whole  people  on  some  special  occasion  ; 
sometimes,  specif.,  the  lustrum. 

Holy  water  for  lustration  bring.  Dryden. 

2.  Hence,  a  washing  ;  ablution.  Chiefly  Jocular. 

3.  A  survey  ;  review;  inspection.  Rare. 

4.  =  lustrum,  2.  Rare . 

lus'tring  (lus'tring),  n.  [F.  lustrine.  It.  lustrino.  See 
1st  luster  :  cL  lutestring.]  A  kind  of  glossy  silk  fabric, 
lus'trous  (-true),  a.  [Cf.  F.  tustreux.  See  1  st  luster.] 
Having  luster,  or  sheen  or  brilliancy  ;  shining  ;  luminous  ; 
hence,  radiant ;  illustrious.  44  Good  sparks  and  lustrous .” 
Shak.  —  lus'trous  ly,  —  lus'trous  ness,  n . 

Syn.  — See  transparent. 

lus'trum  (-trihn),  n.  ;  pi.  E.  lustrums  (-tri/mz),  L.  lustra 
(-tra).  [L.,  prob.  akin  to  lavare  to  wash.  Cf.  4th  luster.] 

1.  Rom.  Antiq.  a  A  purification  of  the  whole  Roman 
people  made  at  the  time  of  the  quinquennial  census,  the 
suovetaurilia  being  the  sacrifice  offered.  The  last  lustrum 
took  place  a.  d.  74.  See  Mars,  b  Hence,  the  census. 

2.  A  quinquennium  ;  a  period  of  five  years;  a  luster, 
lust'y  (lus'tl),  a. :  lust'i-er  (-tl-er) ;  lust'i-est.  [From 

lust.  See  lust,  n.]  1.  Merry  ;  gay  ;  cheerful ;  joyous.  Obs. 

2.  Pleasant  of  aspect;  handsome;  beautiful;  hence, 
pleasant;  agreeable.  Obs.  44  Lusty  learning.”  Skelton. 

3.  Lustful ;  desirous;  esp.,  having  sexual  desire.  Obs. 


4.  Exhibiting,  or  characterized  by,  a  healthy  vitality  ;  full 
of  life  and  vigor;  sturdy;  strong;  vigorous;  robust; 
healthful ;  as,  Lusty  Juventus  (Youth),  a  morality  play. 

Neither  would  their  old  men,  bo  many  as  were  yet  vigorou®  and 
lusty,  be  left  ut  home  Milton 

5.  Hence  :  a  Courageous  ;  valiant ;  also,  insolent ;  haughty. 
Obs.  b  Active  ;  powerful ;  as,  a  lusty  drug.  Obs.  c  In¬ 
dicating  a  healthy  or  vigorous  constitution;  energetic; 
vigorous  ;  as,  a  lusty  box  on  the  ear.  d  Of  a  ship,  handy.  Obs. 

6.  Of  large  size  or  build  ;  massive  ;  substantial  ;  stout ; 
hence,  of  persons,  fat ;  fleshy.  Now  Rare  or  Dial. 

iut'a-nist  (lut'd-ntst),  n.  [LL.  lutanista,  fr.  lutana  lute. 
See  lute  the  instrument.]  A  lute  player, 
lute  (lut),  n.  [L.  lutum  mud,  clay  .  cf.  OF.  Ivt.]  1.  A 
cement  of  clay  or  other  tenacious  infusible  substance  for 
sealing  joints  in  apparatus,  or  the  mouths  of  vessels  or 
tubes,  or  for  coating  the  bodies  of  retorts,  etc.,  when  ex¬ 
posed  to  heat ;  —  called  also  luting. 

2.  A  packing  ring,  as  of  rubber,  for  fruit  jars,  etc. 

3.  =  seal,  a  stop  or  trap  for  air  or  gas. 

4.  [D.  loet.]  Brickmaking.  A  straight-edged  piece  of  wood 
for  striking  off  superfluous  clay  from  a  mold. 

lute,  v.  t. ;  lut'ed  (lut'Sd  ;  -Id;  151);  lut'ing  (lut'Tng). 
To  close  or  seal,  or  to  cover,  with  lute  ;  as,  to  lute  on  the 
cover  of  a  crucible  ;  to  lute  a  joint, 
lute,  n.  [OF.  leiit,  F.  luth ;  akin  to  Pr.  taut,  It.  liuto, 
lento,  Sp.  laud,  Pg.  alaude ;  all  perh.  fr.  Ar.  aVud ;  al  the 
-f-  ''ud  wood,  timber,  trunk  or  branch  of  a  tree,  staff, 
stick,  wood  of  aloes,  lute  or  harp.]  Music.  A  stringed  in¬ 
strument  with  a  large  pear-shaped  body 
built  up  of  pine  or  cedar  staves  like  the  di- 
visions  of  a  melon,  a  neck  with  a  fretted 
finger  board,  and  a  head  with  screws  for 
tuning.  It  is  played  by  plucking  the  strings 
with  the  fingers.  The  instrument  is  of  Ori¬ 
ental  origin, and  was  popular  in  Europe  from 
the  14th  to  the  17th  century.  See  theorbo. 
lute,  v  t.  ds  i.  To  play  on,  or  to  sound, 
a  lute.  Tennyson. 

lu-te'cl-um  (lu-te'ehT-tzm  ;  -sl-ftm),  n.  / 

[NL.,  fr.  L.  Lutetia  a  town  in  Gaul,  / 
now  Paris,  or  F.  Luttce. ]  Chem.  A  / 
metallic  element  separated  from  ytter-  /  | 
bium  in  1907.  Symbol,  Lu; at.  wt.  175.0.  / 
lu'te-in  (lu'te-Tn),  n.  [From  corpus  /  $ 

/iz/eum.]  Physiol.  Chem.  Anyofsev-  / 
eral  pigments,  usually  yellow  or  yel-  I 
lowish  red,  found  in  egg  yolk,  blood  \ 
serum,  the  corpus  luteum,  fatty  tis-  V  ^ 
sues,  etc.,  and  in  plants;  a  lipoclirome. 
lu'te-O-  (lu'te-o-).  [See  luteous.]  A 
combining  form  (also  used  adjective-  Lute, 

ly)  signifying  orange,  yellow  or  brownish  yellow;  —  used 
specif,  in  chemistry  in  naming  a  series  of  ammoninral 
cobaltic  salts  of  yellow  color ;  as,  ftzteocobaltic  chloride, 
Co2(NH;i)12Cln  or  Co(NHa)cCls. 
lu'te  o-lin  (-o-lTn),  n.  [From  NL.  Reseda  htteola,  fr.  L. 
lufeolus yellowish,  fr.  luteus :  cf.  F.  luteolive.  See  luteous.] 
('hem.  A  yellow  crystalline  compound,  C,r>H,0Oc,  the  color¬ 
ing  principle  of  dyer’s  weed  ( Reseda  luteola).  It  is  used 
in  dyeing,  esp.  for  silk. 

lu-te'o-lous  (lu-te'6-lus),  a.  [L .  Inteolus.  See  luteolin.] 
Rot.  d'  Zool.  Slightly  yellow  ;  yellowish, 
lu'te  ous  (lu'te-ws),  a.  [L.  luteus,  fr.  lutum  dyer’s  broom, 
weld,  which  is  used  as  a  yellow  dye.]  Yellow  ;  esp.,  of  an 
orange  or  reddish  yellow.  — lu'te-OUS-ly,  adv. 
lute'string'  (lut'strlng'),  n.  [Corrupted  fr.  lustring.]  A 
plain,  stout,  lustrous  silk,  used  for  dresses  and  for  ribbon. 
Lu'tber-an(lu'ther-dn),  a.  Of  or  pert,  to  Luther;  adhering 
to  the  doctrines  of  Luther  or  the  Lutheran  Church. 
Lu'ther-an,  n.  Eccl.  Hist.  One  who  accepts  or  adheres  to 
the  doctrines  of  Luther  or  the  Lutheran  Church.  The  sys¬ 
tem  of  faith  held  by  Lutherans  is  set  forth  in  the  Augsburg 
Confession  and  in  a  number  of  other  symbols,  known 
as  Luther’s  catechisms,  the  Apology  of  the  Augsburg 
Confession,  the  Schmalkalden  Articles,  and  the  Formula 
of  Concord.  The  cardinal  doctrine  is  that  of  justification 
by  faith  alone.  The  sacraments  of  baptism  and  the  Lord’s 
Supper  are  held  to  be  channels  of  grace.  They  believe  that 
44  in  the  Holy  Supper  there  are  present  with  the  elements 
and  are  received  sacramentally  and  supernaturally  the 
body  and  blood  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,”  but  reject  both 
transubstantiation  and  consubstantiation,  which  latter 
view  is  attributed  to  them  by  some  writers.  They  observe 
the  Christian  year,  have  a  liturgy,  and  are  in  polity,  ex¬ 
cept  in  the  Scandinavian  countries,  where  they  are  episco¬ 
pal,  fundamentally  congregational,  the  synodical  system, 
which  prevails,  being  characterized  by  the  conferring  of 
a  measure  of  judicial  and  executive  authority  upon  the 
synods  by  the  congregations.  The  Lutherans  constitute  a 
large  part  of  the  Protestants  of  Germany.  In  Prussia  and 
some  of  the  other  German  states,  the  Lutheran  and  Re 
formed  Churches  are  united  as  the  Evangelical  Church 
which  is  established  as  the  state  religion.  The  Lutheran 


luschbald,  n.  ?  A  sluggard  Obs. 
Scot. 

Lusch 'ka’s  gland  (ldbsh'kaz). 
[After  H.  von  Lusch k a  (1820-75), 
German  anatomist.]  Anat.  = 
COCCYGE  AL  GLAN  I). 

Lusch 'ka’s  ton  sil.  Anat.  = 
PHARYNGEAL  tonsil. 
la-sera'.  +  lucer.v,  lucerne. 
lush  (ldsli).  Var.  of  losh. 
lush.  ».  [Origin  uncert.]  Liquor, 
esp.  intoxicating  liquor  ;  drink  ; 
also,  a  drunken  person.  Slang 
lush,  r.i.tft.  [From  lush  liquor.] 
To  drink  liquor,  or  to  give  drink 
to.  Slang. 

lush.  a.  Intoxicated.  Slang. 
lush.  r.  t.  (ME.  luschen,  Ings- 
chrii,  to  strike,  to  rush  :  orig 
uncert.  ;  perh.  imitative.)  To 
strike  or  beat.  Obs.  or  Dial 
Ena.  [Oh*.  I 

lush.  n.  [M  E.  Inssche.]  A  blow.  | 
lU3h  dial,  ldhsh),  V.  i.  [Cf.  LUSH 
to  striked  To  rush  ;  dash; 
splash.  Ohs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 
lush'bor'ough.  ^  lushhukg. 
lush'burg  (lnsh'hnrg),  n  [An¬ 
glicized  form  of  Lnrtmhnra  ] 
A  light-weight  imitation  of  the 
English  silver  penny,  imported 
into  England  from  Luxemburg 
in  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  Obs. 
lush'ing-ton  (insh'Tng-t'n),  n 
[From  tne  name  of  a  convivial 
society,  the  City  of  Lushingtou. 


Cf.  lush  liquor.  Oxf.  E.  D .]  A 
drunkard.  Slang ,  Eng. 
lush'ly,  adv.  of  lush.  See  -ly. 
lush'neM,  n.  See  -ness. 
luah'y,  a.  Drunk.  Slang. 
lush'y,  a  Lush  ;  succulent 
Bare.  [Lusitanian.  I 

Lu'ii-an  (la'sY-rTn),  a.  \  n  =  | 
||  lu  *ln-«an'ts(ldo/z?n-gan'tai, 
adv.  [It.,  flattering,  p.  nr.  of 
lusingare  to  flatter.)  Music. 
f'oaxingly,  with  the  idea  of 
tenderness.  [Lusitanian.  Oh*.  I 
Lu'sl-tan.  <i.  [L.  Lnsitanus.  )| 

Lu  si  ta'no-A-mer'l-can  (lQ/sY- 
ta'mV),  «.  A  Brazilian  of  Por¬ 
tuguese  descent 

lusk  ( dial,  ldfcsk),  n.  A  lazy  fel¬ 
low.  0'<s.  or  Dial.  Eng.  — a. 
Lazy  ;  slothful.  Obs. 
lusk.  v.  i.  To  idle  ;  skulk.  Obs. 
luskard./i.  A  laxative  grape.  Obs. 
luskin.  u.  A  lusk.  Obs. 
lusk'ish.  a.  Inclined  to  be  lazy. 
Ohs.  lusk'lsh-ly.  adv*  Obs.  — 
lusk'lsh-ness.  n.  Obs 
lusk'y  (dial.  lrtfts'kT),  a.  Lazy. 
Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 

lu-song'  (loo-song'),  n.  [Tag.] 
A  large  wooden  mortar  in  which 
rice  is  pounded  to  remove  the 
husk.  Phil.  I. 

lu-so'rl-ous.  a.  =  i.csory.  Obs. 

lusseburgh,  lusshebourne 

l  i.csii  HUKG. 

lus 'sum.  ^  LOVE  SOME. 


lust.  +  LIST 

lust.  r.  t.  To  gratify  ;  please  ; 
also,  to  desire  Obs. 
lust'er.  n.  One  who  lusts, 
lus'ter,  n.  [L.  lustrum  slough, 
bog.  den  of  beasts.)  A  cave  Obs. 
lus'ter-ful.  lua'tre-ful,  a.  See 

-KUL.  [-LESS.  I 

lus'ter-le88.  lus'tre-less.  a.  Seel 
luster,  or  lustre,  pottery.  =  lus¬ 
ter  W  ARK. 

lust'house  .  n.  [G  lusthaus,  or 
D.  lust  /mis,  lit.,  pleasure  house.) 
A  country  home  ;  a  villa  ;  also,  a 
tavern  Rare 

lus'tick  (lfls'tTk),  a.  Lusty; 
merry.  Ohs.—~ad r.  Merrily.  Obs. 
lus'ti-head  (1  n  s't  T-h  >  d  ).  n. 
=  LUSTIHOOD.  Archaic. 
lus'ti-ly  (-IT),  adr.  of  LUSTY. 
lus'ti-neBS.  n.  See -ness. 
lustique.  +  u  stick 
lust'ly,  a.  a  Pleasing.  Ohs.  or 
Archaic  b  Lustful.  Obs. 
lust'ly.  adv.  IAS.  I ustlxce  ] 
Lustfully  ;  lustily.  Obs 
lust.ne.  *+  listen. 
lus'tra.  n..  L.  />/.  of  lustrum 
lus'trant.  a.  [L.  lustrans.  -an¬ 
tis,  p.  pr.)  Shining;  illustri¬ 
ous.  Obs.  [tion.  RareA 

lus'trant,  a  Serving  tor  lustra-| 
lus'trate.  r.  t.  To  luster.  Obs. 
lus'trate.  v.  i.  To  go  about.  Obs. 

lus'tra-tive  (1  n  s't  r  a-t  T  v),  a. 

Purifying  ;  cleansing.  Rare. 


lus'tra  to  ry(-tfi-rT),  G  Expia¬ 
tory.  Rare. 

lus'tre.  Var.  of  luster. 
lus'tre.  r.  t.  To  lustrate.  Obs. 
lus'tri-cal.  a.  [L  lustricus,  fr. 

lustrum.  See  LUSTRUM.)  =  LUS¬ 
TRA  L,  1.  Obs. 

lus'tri-fy ( lils'trY-fl ),  r.t  [ luster 
-r  -t’u.j  To  give  luster  to  —  lus- 
trif'ic(liiS-trlf'Tk),  a.  —  lus  tri- 
1  fi-ca'tion  (las/trT-fT-ka'sh?in), 
ii.  AH  Bare.  [LUSTRING. I 

lus 'trine  ( lfis'trYn ),  n.  [F.)=| 
lus'tri-ous.  a.  Lustrous.  Obs 
lust'sum.  a.  Prob., given  to  lust 
or  self-will.  Obs.  [dew.  Oh*. I 
lust' wort  (-wOrP),  n-  Sun-| 
lusty  gallant  An  old  dance,  or 
I  its  tune  ;  also,  a  light  red  color. 

I  Ohs 

'  lu'sum-ly.  lovesomely 
!  Lu'sus  (In'st/B),  n.  Eponym  of 
ancient  Lusitania, now  Portugal, 
a  mythical  hero,  companion  or 
son  of  Bacchus,  fabled  to  have 
visited  this  region  and  to  have 
founded  a  colony  there. 

U  lu'sus  na-tu'rae  (1  Q's  fi  s  n«- 
tQ're).  [L.,  fr  lusus  sport  +  na¬ 
turae,  gen  of  tintura  nature.) 
A  snort  or  freak  of  nature 
lus'wart.  +  HSARM.  [lout.  I 
I  lut.  LITE,  a.  ;  ohe.  p.  p.  of  I 
!  Lu-tang'a  (Idb-tHng'ii).  n.  <  )ne 
of  a  Mohammedan  mixed  rare 
I  of  Olutanga  and  adjacent  parts 


oi  Mindanao.  [music.  /.' .  | 
lu'ta-ny  (ln'td-nT),  n.  Lute  | 
Lu  ta'o  (ldo-ta'fl).  Lu-ta'yo 
(•VO),  n  =  I  LLANO, 
lu-ta'ri-ous  (lfi-ta'rT-iis  ;  11.1).  a. 

L.  lutarius ,  It.  lutum  mud.) 

living  in  mud.  Obs 
lu  ta'tioa  (10-tS'shun),  n  (L. 
lut  are ,  lut  at  urn ,  to  bedaub  with 
mud,  fr.  lutum  mud  :  cf.  F.  lu- 
tation.)  ProceB6  or  agent  U6ed 
in  luting  Obs. 
lut 'by.  +  LOT  e  BY. 
lutch  (dial,  ld&ch),  v.  t.  To  lift. 
Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng 
lute.  +  LITE,  a.,  lout. 
lute'-backed  (-bfikP).  «•  Hav¬ 
ing  a  curved  spine, 
lu-te'ic  (lfl-te'Yk),  a.  Chem. 
Pertaining  to  or  designating  an 
acid  resembling  luteolin.  but  ob¬ 
tained  from  the  flowers  of  the 
cypress  epurge  ( Euphorbia  cy- 

uirissia iA. 

Utel.  f  LITTLE 

lute'let.  n.  See  -let. 
lutenand  lieutenant. 
lute'ner.  lut'e-nist  (lnt'f-ntst), 
n  =  LUT  A  NIST.  Rare. 
lu  te-o-ful'vous.  a.  [ luteo-  + 

f  ulvous.']  Tawny  yellow 
lu  te  o-fus  ces'cent.  a.  [luteo- 
-+•  fusee  scent.]  Dusky  yellow, 
lu  te-o-fus'eous.  a.  [luteo-  + 
fuscous.]  Dull  yellow 
lu  te-o-ru-fes'cent.  a.  [luteo- + 


rufescent.)  Rufous  yellow, 
lu'te-ous  (la'tf-iJs),  a.  [L.  lu 
tens,  fr.  lutum  mud.)  Like  mud 
or  clay.  Obs.  nr  B. 

lu  te  o-vi-res'cent.  a.  [luteo-  + 
i -ire scent.]  Greenish  yellow, 
lut'er  (lQt'?r),  n.  (From  lex 
lute.)  One  who  applies  lute 
lut'er.  n.  A  lute  player. 
lu-teB'cent  (lfl-tfs'z-nt).  a.  [L. 
luteus  yellow.)  Yellowish. 
Lu-te'tian  (ltl-te'sluJn).  a.  Of 
or  pertaining  to  Lutetia, the  Gal¬ 
lic  town  of  Cesar’s  time,  chief 
seat  of  the  Parisii,  which  about 
the  4th  century  began  to  be 
called  Paris;  Parisian, 
lutewiht.  n  [ME.  Ivt  a  little 
(AS.  lyt)  +  ME.  &  AS.  wiht 
thing,  creature,  wight.)  A  little 
Obs.  [back  turtle. I 

|l  luth  (Hit),  n .  [F.l  The  leather- 1 
Luth  Abbr.  Lutneran. 
luth'er  Obs.  or  Scot,  var  of 
LITHEK. 

Lu'ther  (lo'thfr).  n.  [G.,  OHG. 
also  Chlodochar,  Chiothachar , 
Chlothar ,  Iflotar,  Hind  her; 
from  a  word  akin  to  E.  loud  + 
OHG.  Aa7-»  army.)  Lit.,  illus¬ 
trious  warrior  ;  —  masc.  prop 
name.  L.  Lutherns  (ltl-thS'- 
rils)  ;  F.  Lot  halve  (IfFtar'):  It. 
Lotario  ( lf>-tii'rP-rt)  ;  Sp.  Clo- 
tavio  (klfi-ta'rP-d)  ;  G.  Luther 
(l<5o't?r),  Lothar  (KJ'tar). 


ale,  senate,  eftre,  ftm,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofa;  eve,  Avent,  find,  recent,  maker;  ice,  Ill;  old,  Sbey,  orb,  Sdd,  sSft,  connect;  use,  unite,  urn,  up,  circus,  menu ; 

U  Foreign  Word.  f  Obsolete  Variant  of.  +  combined  with.  =  equuls. 
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Church  is  also  established  in  Sweden,  Norway,  and  Den¬ 
mark.  The  Lutherans  in  the  United  States  are  divided  into 
several  general  bodies,  numerous  independent  synods,  and 
a  number  of  independent  congregations.  The  general 
bodies  are:  (1)  the  General  Synod,  the  oldest  general  body 
(organized  in  1820),  standing  tor  less  strictness  in  confes- 
sionalism  than  most  other  Lutherans  ;  (2)  the  United  Synod 
in  the  South,  organized  in  1886  by  a  union  of  the  General 
Synod,  South  (constituted  1863),  and  two  independent 
synods,  and  similar  in  confessionalism  to  the  General 
Synod,  but  perhaps  a  little  stricter;  (3)  the  General  Coun¬ 
cil,  organized  in  1866  and  having  a  confessionalism  stricter 
than  that  of  the  General  Synod  and  less  strict  than  that  of 
the  Synodical  Conference;  (4)  the  Synodical  Conference, 
whose  members  are  commonly  called  Missouri  mis,  organ¬ 
ized  in  1872  and  having  the  strictest  confessionalism  of  all 
Lutheran  bodies  ;  (5)  the  United  Norwegian  Lutheran  Church, 
organized  in  1889  by  the  union  of  a  number  of  the  smaller 
divisions  of  Norwegian  Lutherans. 

lu'thern  (lu'thern),  n.  [Cf.  lucarne.]  A  dormer  window. 

Lu'ther’s.  or  Lu'ther  an.  Bi'hle  (lu'therz).  A  version 
in  German  by  Martin  Luther,  about  1521-34,  influential  in 
versions  in  other  languages,  as  English,  Scandinavian, 
Dutch,  and  Finnish,  and  epoch-marking  in  the  history  of 
the  German  language. 

Lu'ti-an'l  dae  (lu'sliT-Sn'Y-de  ;  lu'tY-),  n.  pi.  [NL.  Luti- 
anus ;  named  by  Bioch  from  the  words  ifcan  lutjang  on 
the  label  attached  to  a  specimen,  prob.  fr.  a  Malay  dia¬ 
lect ;  cf.  Malay  iknn  fish,  and  (peril.)  loding,  a  kind  of 
marine  fish.]  Zool.  A  large  important  family  of  active, 
carnivorous,  acanthopterygian  fishes  related  to  the  basses, 
mostly  living  near  the  shores  in  warm  seas.  It  includes 
the  snappers,  many  of  which  are  important  food  fishes.  The 
type  and  largest  genus  is  Lu  ti-a'nus  (-a'nus).  See  snap¬ 
per.  —  lu  tl  an'id  (-Sn'Td),  ??.  — lu  ti  an'oid(-oid),  a.  &  n. 

lu'ti-din©  (lu'tl-din  ;  -den;  184),  n .  Also  -din.  [From 
toluidine ,  by  transposition.]  Org.  Cheni.  Any  of  numer¬ 
ous  isomeric  liquid  bases,  C7H9N,  of  peculiar  pungent  odor, 
obtained  from  bone  oil,  coal  tar,  and  other  sources.  All  are 
either  ethyl  or  dimethyl  derivatives  of  pyridine. 

lu  ti-din'ic  (din'Tk),  a.  Chem.  Pertaining  to  or  designat¬ 
ing  an  acid  formed  by  the  oxidation  of  a  lutidine,  and  of 
other  pyridine  derivatives.  See  pyridine. 

lut'ist  (lut'Tst),  n.  A  lute  player. 

lu'tose  t  lu'tos),  a.  [L.  lutosus,  fr.  lutum  mud.]  Covered 
with  day  ;  miry. 

lux  (inks),  n.  [L.,  light.  See  1st  light.]  Photom.  A 
uuit  of  illuminating  power,  being  the  illumination  received 
by  a  surface  one  meter  distant  from  a  source  of  light  of 
unit  intensity.  Cf.  candle  meter. 

lux'ate  (IGk'sat),  v.  t.  ;  lux'at-ed  (-sat-Sd)  ;  lux'at-ing 
(-sat-Ing).  [L.  luxalus ,  p.  p.  of  luxare  to  dislocate.]  To 
displace,  or  remove  from  its  proper  place,  as  a  joint ;  to 
put  out  of  joint ;  to  dislocate. 

lux-action  (luk-sa'shwn),  ??.  [L.  luxatio  :  cf.  F.  luxation.'] 

Act  of  luxating,  or  state  of  being  luxated. 

lux©  '  15ks),  v.  [L.  luxus:  cf.  F.  luxe.]  1.  Luxury  Obs. 

2.  ( F \  pron.  luks)  Elegance  ;  sumptuous  quality  or  make  ; 
—  usually  preceded  by  de  (of) ;  as,  articles  de  luxe.  Cf. 

EDITION  DE  LUXE. 

lux  ul'li  an  it©  (luk-sul'T-an-It),  n.  [From  LuxuUian  in 
Cornwall.]  Petrog.  A  kind  of  granite  in  which  feldspar 
has  been  partly  changed  to  tourmaline  and  quartz  by 
contact  metamorphism. 

lux  u'rl-ance  (luks-u'rt-ans  ;  lug-zhoo'- ;  277),  n.  [Cf.  F. 
luxuriance.]  State  or  quality  of  being  luxuriant ;  rank, 
vigorous  growth  ;  excessive  abundance  produced  by  rank 
growth.  “  Tropical  luxuriance.'1'  B.  Taylor. 

lux-u'ri-an-cy  (-fin-si),  n.  Luxuriance.  “Flowers  grow 
...  in  the  greatest  luxuriancy  and  profusion.’’  Spectator. 

lux  u'rl  ant  (-ant),  a.  [L.  luzuHans ,  p.  pr.  of  lururiare  : 
cf.  F.  luxuriant.  See  luxuriate.]  1.  Exceedingly  fertile 
or  prolific  ;  as,  luxuriant  soil. 

2.  Exuberant  in  growth  ;  rank  ;  excessive ;  very  abun¬ 
dant  ;  as,  a  luxuriant  growth  of  grass  ;  luxuriant  foliage. 

Prune  the  luxuriant ,  the  uncouth  refine.  Pope. 

3.  Hence,  characterized  by  profuse  and  intricate  design, 
great  fertility  in  invention,  or  vivid  or  florid  figures  ;  as, 
luxuriant  ornamentation  ;  luxuriant  speech. 

4.  Excessive  in  prosperity  ;  hence,  luxurious.  Obs.  or  P. 
Syn.  —  See  luxurious. 

lux  u'ri-ate  (-at),  v.  i. ;  -at'ed  (-at'gd) ;  -at'ing  (-at'Tng). 
[L.  luxuriari ,  - are ,  to  luxuriate.  See  luxury.]  1.  To 
grow  exuberantly  ,  to  grow  to  superfluous  abundance. 
“  Corn  luxuriates  in  a  better  mold.”  Burton. 

2.  To  feed  or  live  luxuriously. 

3.  To  indulge  with  unrestrained  delight  and  freedom  ;  as, 
to  luxuriate  in  description. 

lux-u  ri  action  (-a'shizn),  n.  Act  or  process  of  luxuriating. 


lux-U'ri-OUS  (luks-u'rY-Ss ;  lug-zhoo'- ;  277),  a.  [L.  luxu- 
riosus:  cf.  F.  luxurieux.  See  luxury.]  1.  a  Lascivious. 
Obs.  or  Archaic,  b  Extravagant  ;  excessive  or  given  to 
excess.  Obs.  c  Excessively  desirous.  Obs. 

2.  Of  or  pertaining  to  luxury;  ministering  to  luxury; 
supplied  with  the  conditions  of  luxury  ;  as,  a  luxurious 
life  ;  a  luxurious  table  ;  luxurious  ease  ;  luxurious  cities. 

3.  =  luxuriant.  Obsoles. 

Syn.— Luxurious,  luxuriant,  rank.  Zw-nmou.? and  luxu¬ 
riant,  in  modern  usage,  are  somewhat  sharply  distin¬ 
guished.  That  is  luxurious  which  is  given  to  luxury  or 
pertains  to  it ;  luxuriant  implies  exuberance  or  profuse¬ 
ness,  esp.  of  growth  or  display  ;  as,  “  luxurious  and  pleas¬ 
ure-loving  ”  (J.  R.  Green) ;  a  luxurious  couch;  luxuriant 
foliage,  a  luxuriant  imagination.  Rank  (see  rank)  adds 
to  luxuriant  the  implication  of  coarseness  or  excess  ;  as, 
“We  regard  the  runic  excrescences  of  Mr.  Southey’s  poetry 
...  as  the  unweeded  growth  of  a  luxuriant  and  wandering 
fancy  ”  (Hazlitt)  ;  “  His  rankun  weeded  eloquence  .  .  .  was 
akin  to  the  heady  wines,  the  sweet,  coarse  odors,  of  that 
fiery,  volcanic  soil  ”  (  W.  Pater).  See  plentiful. 
lux'u-ry  (luk'shoo-rY  ;  277),  n. ;  pi.  -rils  (-rTz).  [L.  lux- 

uriu ,  fr.  luxus:  cf.  F.  luxure ,  OF.  also  luxurie.)  1.  Lech¬ 
ery  ;  lust.  Obs.  or  Archaic. 

Luxury  is  in  wine  and  drunkenness.  Chaucer. 

2.  Luxuriance;  exuberance.  Obs. 

3.  A  free  indulgence  in  costly  fo6d,  dress,  furniture,  or 
anything  expensive  which  gratifies  the  appetites  or  tastes  ; 
also,  a  inode  of  lile  characterized  by  material  abundance 
and  gratification  of  expensive  tastes. 

Riches  expose  a  man  to  pride  and  luxury.  Spectator. 

4.  Anything  which  pleases  the  senses,  and  is  also  costly, 
or  difficult  to  obtain  ;  an  expensive  rarity  ;  as,  silks,  jewels, 
and  rare  fruits  are  luxuries. 

He  cut  the  side  of  a  rock  for  a  garden,  and,  bv  laying  on  it 
earth,  furnished  out  a  kind  of  luxury  for  a  hermit.  Addison. 
5-  An  experience,  esp.  of  a  mental  or  emotional  sort, 
which  is  marked  by  exclusiveness,  lack  of  utility,  and 
usually  intense  pleasure ;  as,  the  luxury  of  idle  hours  ; 
the  luxury  of  poetic  dreams. 

True  poetry  ...  is  the  luxury  of  learning.  Bowell 
lux'US  (luk's?7s),  7i.  [L.]  Excess  ;  also,  something  exces¬ 
sive  or  superfluous.  Wm.  James. 

luxus  consumption.  Physiol.  Consumption  of  food  ma¬ 
terial,  or  of  proteids,  in  excess  of  the  amount  necessary  to 
maintain  the  body  tissues. 

-ly  (-1T).  1.  [ME.  -lich.  AS.  -lie,  -lie,  orig.  the  same  word  as 
lie  body.  See  like,  a.]  A  suffix  forming  adjectives,  now 
mostly  from  nouns,  and  denoting  :  a  Like  in  appearance , 
manner ,  or  nature;  characteristic  of;  as  in  queen/?/,  father/?/, 
coward  ly,  love/?/ ;  sometimes  specif.,  in  a  good  sense,  befit¬ 
ting  ;  as  in  man/?/,  woman/?/.  (Cf.  mannw/i,  woman ish, 
and  see  -ish  b  )  b  With  nouns  of  time,  every  (so  often) ; 
as,  daily,  month  ly. 

2.  [ME.  -lie he,  AS.  -lice,  -lice.]  A  suffix  forming  adverbs 
from  adjectives,  participles,  and  (rarely)  nouns  ;  as  in 
slow/?/,  bad/?/,  smiling/?/,  unexpected/?/,  part/?/. 

A  majority  of  English  adverbs  are  so  formed.  Other 
adverbial  suffixes  are  - ward ,  -wards,  -wise  ;  as,  home?c«?*r/, 
up?????v/.v,  clocktutse.  Some  adverbs  are  formed  by  means 
of  the  prefixes  a-,  be-,  per-,  or  t<> -,  or  other  prepositions 
used  as  prefixes  ;  as  in  aboard,  afar,  beforehand,  perhaps, 
/o-morrow,  above  board.  Some  are  derivatives  or  imitations 
of  old  genitives  ;  as ,  needs,  always,  eftsoons.  Many  adjec¬ 
tives  may  be  used  adverbially  without  change  of  form  (see 
flat,  a..  12) ;  as,  little,  fain,  sheer ;  so  also  certain  preposi¬ 
tions  and  conjunctions  ;  as,  off’,  after,  therefore,  why.  Ad¬ 
verbs  may  be  classified  by  their  meaning,  according  to  the 
following  categories,  as  adverbs  of  :  a  Time  ;  as,  come  to¬ 
morrow  ;  he  followed  later'  failing  daily,  b  Place  (with 
direction) ;  as  in,  here  endetli;  outward  bound  ;  converging 
centrally  ;  vertically  placed.  Also,  serial  place  or  position  ; 
as,  thirdly,  fourteenthly.  c  Cause ;  as,  u  hy  it  happened 
is  not  known,  d  Manner  (or  quality) ;  as,  well  done  ; 
sparklingly  white;  flowing  swiftly,  e  Quantity  (with 
number  or  degree);  as,  soon  enough  ;  triply  strong  ;  intol¬ 
erably  bad.  f  Modality;  as,  perhaps  so;  not  alone,  g 
Specific  relation  ;  as,  ceremonially  unclean. 

([[ilP"  The  reference  “  See  -  ly  ”  is  somet  imes"  given  as  the 
only  definition  of  a  word  ending  in  -ly,  if  its  meaning  can 
readily  be  gathered  from  the  definitions  of  the  suffix  and 
the  root  word.  See  also  Introd.,  Rules  for  Spelling.  §  9. 
Ly-caen'i-dae  (li-sgn'T-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.  ;  Gr.  Ai^aua  slie- 
wolf,  fern,  of  A  vk  s  wolf  -j- -idse.]  Zoo/.  A  very  large  and 
widely  distributed  family  of  butterflies  having  the  fore 
legs  short  in  the  male,  including  the  blues,  coppers,  hair- 
streaks,  etc.  They  are  usually  of  small  size,  often  bril¬ 
liantly  colored,  and  the  hind  wings  are  frequently  pro¬ 
vided  with  small  tails.  The  larvae  are  short  and  sluglike, 
with  minute  feet  and  retractile  head.  The  pupa  is  short, 
and  is  usually  supported  by  a  silk  threaa  girdling  the 
middle.  —  ly-cse'nid  (11-se'nYd),  a.  <£•  ??. 


Lu'ther-an'ic  (ltUthCr-ttn'Yk), 
a.  =  Lutheran.  Rare. 
Lu'ther-an-ism  (1  n't  h  ?  M  n- 
Iz’m),  n.  The  doctrines  taught 
by  Luther  or  held  by  the  Lu¬ 
theran  Church. 

Lu'ther-an-ize  (-Tz),  r.  f.  V  ?. 
See  -i  z  e.  —  Lu'ther-an  iz'er 
(-Iz'5r),  n.  [  Obs.  I 

Lu-the'ri-an,  a.  8r  v.  Lutheran.  | 
Lu'ther-ism  (lQ'thfr-Yz’m ),  n. 
[  Luther  -I-  -ism.J  Lutheranism, 
or  a  peculiarity  or  characteristic 
of  Luther.  —  Lu'ther-ist,  n. 
Lu'ther-ol'a-try  (-51'a-trY).  n. 
[  Luther  -(-  -la try.  J  Extreme  de¬ 
votion  to  Luther.  Rare.  —  Lu¬ 
ther  ol 'a- trist,  n.  Rare. 
lu'thi-er  (lQ'tY-^r),  n.  [F.]  A 
lute  maker. 

Ii  lu  tin'  (lii't&N'),  n.  [F.]  A 
goblin.  [i.t'TE,  a  cement.  I 

lut'ing  (lQt'Yng),  n.  Chew.  =| 
lu'ti-nist  +  i.ctanist. 
Lut-lan'i-dae,  Lut-ja'nus.  [NL.] 
Zool.  Incorrect  vars.  of  Luti  an- 
m.K.  Lutiani  s. 
lutlen.  d*  litlum. 

Mu-tong'  (lob-tfing'),  n.  [Malay 
hi  tony.)  Any  of  several  East  In¬ 
dian  langurs,  esp.  Presbytis 
uaturus  and  P.  cristatus.  Java. 
Lu'tra  (lQ'tra),  n.  [L.  lutra, 
lytra,  otter.]  Zool.  The  genus 
containing  the  common  otters  of 
Europe  and  America.  It  is  the 
type  of  a  subfamily,  Lu-tri'nae 
(ln-trl'ne),  which  includes  all 
otters  except  the  sea  otter.  —  lu'- 
trine  (HY'trTn  ;  -frYn),  a. 
Lu-tra'rl-a  (in-tra'rT-ri  ;  115),  n. 
IN  L-,  fr.  L.  lutra  an  otter.]  Zool. 


The  genus  of  the  otter  shells, 
lu'trin  ( iQ'trin;  /•’.  lu/trttN'),  n. 
[F.,  choir  desk,  LL.  lectrinum. 
Cf.  LECTERN.]  =  LECTERN. 

lutte.  d*  Lite,  a.;  lute;  obs. 

p.  p.  Of  LOUT. 

lut'tered,  a.  Prob.,  bowed.  Obs. 
Lu  tu-am'i-an  (looMoo-ftni'Y- 
an),  a.  Designating,  or  pertain¬ 
ing  to,  a  linguistic  stock  of  In¬ 
dians  dwelling  in  the  region  of 
Klamath  Lakes  and  Sprague 
River,  Oregon,  and  including 
the  Klamath  and  Modoc  tribes, 
lu'tu-lent  (ln'tfl-b'nt),  n-  LL. 
lutulentus,  fr.  tutu  m  m  u  d.] 
Mnddv  ;  turbid  :  thick.  —  lu'tu- 
lence  (-b'ns),  n.  [Ref.  Sj>.  I 
luv.  luvabl,  luvd.  Love,  etc.| 
luve.  +  leave. 
luve  (dial,  lrtbv)  Obs.  or  dial. 
Eng.  var.  of  love. 
luven.  d*  leve,  believe, 
luver.  d*  louver,  lover. 
luvie.  love,  v. 
luv'ly.  Lovely.  Ref.  Sr>. 
luv'ver  (ldbv'er).  Dial.  Eng. 
var.  of  louver  [ate.  0/>s.| 
lux,  v.t.  [Cf.  F.  luxer. ]  =  i.ux-| 
lux'ate.  a.  [L.  luxatus,  p  p.] 
Luxated.  Obs. 

Lux  em  bourg'  Pal 'ace  ( 1 15  k 
saN'bobr').  [After  the  Duke  of 
Pi n ey- L uxenibou rg. ]  A  famous 
palace  in  Paris,  built  about  1616 
by  Marie  de  Medicis. 

||  lux  et  ve'ri-tas  (inks  Pt  v'r'Y- 
t&s).  fL.l  Light  and  truth  ;  — 
motto  of  Yale  University, 
lux'ive,  a..  Voluptuous.  Obs. 
lux'ur,  n.  [Cf.  luxury,  luxu¬ 
rious.]  Lecher  Obs. 


luxure,  u.  [F.]  Luxury.  Obs 
lux-u'ri-ant-ly,  adv.  of  luxu¬ 
riant.  See -ly. 
lux-u'rl-°nt  ness,  T?.  See -ness 
lux  u-ri'e-ty,  u.  Luxuriance. 
Ohs.  [rious.I 

lux-u'rl-ou8-ly,  adv.  of  luxu-| 
lux-u'ri-ous-ness.  u.  See -ness. 
lux'u  rist  (lhk'shdU-rYst),  n. 
One  given  to  luxury, 
lux-u'rl-ty.  n.  [Irrcg.  fr.  luxu¬ 
rious  -f-  1st  -ti/d  Lasciviousness  ; 
nlso.  luxuriance  Obs. 
lu'yong  (loo'ytfng),  n.  [Tag.] 
A  kind  of  ebony  obtained  from 
Diospyros  nigra;  also,  the  tree 
itself.  Phil.  T. 

luyte,  n.  [OF.  luite,  F.  lutte.  L. 
lurta.]  Wrestling.  Obs. 
luz(luz),  n.  [Ileb.  (Talmud) 
liiz  almondlike  bone,  fr.  Heh. 
luz  almond.]  A  bone  of  the  hu¬ 
man  body  which  was  supposed 
by  certain  Rabbinical  writers  to 
be  indestructible.  Its  location 
was  a  matter  of  dispute. 

Luz  (liiz).  Rib. 

lu-zon'ite  (lfi-zbn'Tt  ;  In'ztfn-), 
n.  Min.  A  variety  of  cnargite 
found  in  Luzon  copper  veins. 
Lu'zu-la  ( lQ'zfl-ld;  2.50), n.  [NL., 
fr.  It.  luzzwla,  erba  lucciola, 
nnm/?  of  Ophioglossum  vvfya- 
tnm.]  Rot.  Syn.  of  Juncoioes. 
lv.  Abhr.  Livres.  [victualer.  I 
1.  v.  Abbr.  Legal  volt;  licensed  I 
L  W.  L.  Abbr.  Load  water  line. 
L.  W.  P.  Abbr.  Load  water 
plane. 

LXX.  Lit.,  seventy;  —  the  Ro¬ 
man  numeral  often  used  to  des¬ 
ignate  the  Septuagint. 


ly  d*  lie.  lye. 

Ly-?e'us  ( lY-e'ws),  w.  [L..frGr 
Avaio<r  deliverer  from  care.] 
An  epithet  of  Dionysus.  Hence, 
wine. 

ly'am  (lT'dm).  lyme,  n.  [F  lien. 
L  liganien  Cf.  limeh,  lien.] 
Obs.  or  Her.  1.  A  leash  ;  bIbo, 
Her.,  a  representation  of  a  leash 
2.  =  I. VAM-flOUND.  Obs. 
lyam-hound,  lyme-hound,  ».  A 
bloodhound.  Cf.  limkr.  Obs. 
or  Hist. 

lyance.  n.  [OF.  fiance,  prop,  a 
binding,  fr.  leier,  liter ,  to  bind. 
F.  Her,  L  hgare .]  Allegiance; 
also,  alliance.  Obs. 
ly'ard,  ly'art  (dial.  lT'frd. 
-Prt),  a.  ( OF.  Hart,  LL.  hard  ns 
gray,  dapple.]  Gray,  or  streaked 
with  gray;  also,  vnriegated  Obs. 
or  Sent.  8f  Dial  Eng. 
ly'art.  d*  liard. 

Lyb'i-an,  Lyb'ic,  Lyb'lc-an,  a. 
Libyan.  Obs. 

ly-cac'o  nine  (lY-kik'O-nYn  ; 
-nen  ;  1K4),  n  Also-nin.  [/?/coc- 
tonum  -f  row i turn  -+■  -me.) 
Chem.  An  alkaloid  formed  from 
lycnconitine  by  heating  it  with 
water  under  pressure, 
ly  ca-con'i-tine  (1  T'k  d-k  R  n'Y- 
tln  ;  -ten  1S4).  n.  Also  -tin. 
[/>/caconin’e+  .•I'wii/iiiti.|  ('hew. 
An  alkaloid.  C?  H  M<  h  No  2H20, 
found  in  the  root  of  A  eon  t  turn 
Jycoctonuni  (wolfsbane). 
Ly-cae'na  (lT-se'nd).  n.  [NL. 
See  Lyc.enhm-:.]  Zoi>L  The 
tvpical^enus  of  lycaenid  butter¬ 
flies,  containing  small  slender 


lyrcan-tlirop©  (li'kan-throp  ;  li-kSn'-  ;  277),  n.  [Gr. 
\vKaidpujno<;  ;  Aukos’  a  wolf  -f“  avOpwnO'i  a  man.]  1.  One 
affected  with  lycanthropy. 

2.  A  werewolf.  See  lycanthropy,  2. 
ly  can  throp'ic  (lPkSn-thrOp'Tk),  a.  Pert,  to  lycanthropy. 
ly-can'thro-pist  (li-k5u'thro-pTst),  n.  One  affected  with 
lycanthropy. 

ly-can'thro-py  (-pT),  n.  [Gr.  XvKav9pu)irU.]  1.  A  form 
of  insanity  in  which  the  patient  imagines  himself  a  wolf 
(or  some  other  animal)  and  imitates  its  actions. 

2.  Folklore.  Assumption  of  the  form  and  traits  of  a  wolf 
by  witchcraft  or  magic.  Cf.  berserker,  werewolf. 
Ly-ca'on  (li-ka'5n),  n.  [L.,  fr.  Gr.  Auicdwi/.]  1.  Gr. 
Myth.  An  Arcadian  king  who,  when  Zeus  came  in  disguise, 
set  before  the  god  a  dish  of  human  flesh  to  test  his  divin¬ 
ity.  Zeus  transformed  him  into  a  wolf  (in  other  versions, 
struck  him  dead  by  lightning). 

2.  [NL.,  fr.  Lycaon ,  with  reference  to  Gr.  Auxo?  wolf. 
Cf.  LYCANTHRorY.]  Zool.  The  genus  containing  the  Cape 
hunting  dog. 

Ly  cas'te  (li-k5s'te),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  A vKaarrf,  a  fem. 
name.]  Bot.  A  large  genus  of  tropical  American  terres¬ 
trial  or  epiphytic  orchids  distinguished  by  the  long  column , 
appendaged  lip,  and  erect  sepals.  The  flowers  are  usually 
large  ana  showy.  Also  [/.  c.],a  plant  or  flower  of  this  genus. 
II  ly'C^e'  (le'sa'),  n.  [F.  Cf.  lyceum.]  A  French  lyceuin, 
or  secondary  school  supported  by  the  government,  for  pre¬ 
paring  students  for  the  university. 

ly-ce'um  (ll-se'wm),  n.  ;  pi.  E.  Lyceums  (-um z),  L.  lycea 
(-d);  [L.  lyceum,  Gr.  Auxetoi/,  after  the  neighboring  temple 
of  'AttoAAu iv  Avncio?  Apollo  the  wolf  slayer,  prob.  fr. 
Auk«io5  belonging  to  a  wolf,  fr.  Avkos  wolf.  See  wolf.] 

1  [cap.]  A  place  of  exercise  with  covered  walks,  in  the 
suburbs  of  Athens,  where  Aristotle  taught  philosophy. 

2.  A  house  or  apartment  appropriated  to  instruction  by 
lectures  or  disquisitions. 

3.  An  association  for  debate  and  literary  improvement. 
Lyceums  played  a  prominent  part  in  the  educational  and  intel¬ 
lectual  development  of  the  United  States,  esp.  the  less  settled  dis¬ 
tricts,  about  the  middle  of  the  luth  century.  Lectures  by  fa¬ 
mous  men  were  usually  a  marked  feature. 

4  —  LYCEE. 

Lych'nis  (ITk'nTs),  n.  [L.,  a  kind  of  red  flower,  Gr. 
Av*m  ;  cf.  \v\voq  a  lamp.]  Bot.  A  large  genus  of  silena- 
ceous  plants,  w  idely  distributed  in  temperate  regions,  dis¬ 
tinguished  by  the  five  styles  and  10-nerved  calyx.  They 
have  terminal  cymes  of  showy,  mostly  red  or  white,  flow¬ 
ers  ;  several  species,  as  L.  chalcedonica,  the  scarlet  lychnis, 
and  L.  coronaria ,  the  rose  campion,  are  old  garden  favor¬ 
ites.  Also  [/.  c.],  a  plant ‘or  flower  of  this  genus, 
lych'no-scope  (lik'no-skop),  n.  [Gr.  a  lamp  -j- 

-siope.]  Arch.  A  low  side  window.  See  under  low. 
lych  no  scop'ic  (-sk5p'Tk),  a.  Of  or  pert,  to  a  lyclinoscope. 
Lyc'i  an  (lTs'T-an),  a.  [L.  Lycius,  Gr.  Avkic?.]  Of  or  per¬ 
taining  to  ancient  Lycia,  a  district  centering  about  Mount 
Taurus  in  southern  Asia  Minor.  Little  is  known  of  its 
history,  save  that  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Persians  in  the 
time  of  Cyrus,  and  later  was  conquered  by  the  Greeks,  in  arts 
and  civilization  it  boirowed  largely  from  the  latter  race 
Lyc'i-an,  n.  A  citizen  or  one  of  the  people  of  ancient 
Lycia;  also,  their  language,  supposedly  an  Indo-European 
tongue  related  to  Iranian.  Its  alphabet  resembles  the 
Greek  Doric,  but  was  probably  independent  of  it  in  origin. 
Lyc'i-das  (lis'T-dds),  ??.  [L.,  fr.  Gr.  AvKi8a<;.]  1.  A  shep¬ 
herd  in  the  ninth  Eclogue  of  Vergil. 

2  Edward  King,  fellow  of  Christ’s  College,  Cambridge, 
who  was  drowned  on  his  passage  from  Chester  to  Ireland, 
August  10,  1G37  ;  —  a  poetical  name  given  to  him  by  Mil- 
ton  in  lamenting  liim  in  a  celebrated  monody. 

Lyc'i  um  (iTsh'T-wm;  IT  s'-),  n.  [NL.,  said  to  be  fr.  L.  Lycius 
pertaining  to  Lycia,  of  Asia  Minor,  Gr.  A  incus ;  but  cf. 
AvKiot/a  kind  of  thorn  from  Lycia.]  1.  Bot.  A  large  genus 
of  chiefly  South  American  solanaceous  shrubs  or  trees, occa¬ 
sionally  thorny,  with  simple  leaves  and  tubular  cam- 
panulate  flowers  of  various  colors.  L.  rnlgare  is  the  matri¬ 
mony  vine  ;  L.  barbarum  is  the  common  boxthorn. 

2.  [/.  c.]  A  juice  extracted  from  the  boxthorn. 
ly  coc'to  nine  (li-kok'to-nTn  ;  -nen;  184),  ??.  Also-nin. 
[NL.  lycoctonum ,  the  specific  name  (lr.  Gr.  Avx  ktoi  <v 
wolfsbane,  aconite)  -j-  -???..]  Chem.  A  crystalline  alkaloid, 
less  poisonous  than  aconitine,  obtained  from  wolfsbane 
(Aconitum  lycoctonum). 

Ly  'co-per-da'ce-ae  (H'kS-per-da'se-e),  n.  pi.  Bot.  [NL.] 
A  family  of  basidiomycetous  fungi,  the  puffballs,  having  a 
fleshy,  often  globose  sporopbore,  which  when  mature  is 
filled  with  dustlike  spore  masses  mixed  with  fine  threads 
forming  a  capillitium.  The  principal  genera  are  Lycopcr- 
don,  Bovista ,  wdGeaster.— ly'co-per  da'cecus  (-elms),  a. 


species  largelv  blue  above  and 
popularly  called  b/nes. 
ly  can  thro'pi  a  (lT'k&n-thrS'- 
pT-n),  n.  [NL.]  =  lycan- 

TIIROl'Y.  Ithropy.  05*.  I 

ly-can'thro-pism,  a  =  lycan-| 
ly-can'thro-pous  (IT-k&n'thrO- 
p?is),  a.  Lyeanthropic. 
ly-can'thr^pus  (-p  u  s),  n. ;  pi. 
-t HROlM  (-pT).  Late  Latin  form 
Of  LYCA NTH  ROPE. 

Lyc  a-o'ni  an  (lYk'd-d'nY-dnj.o. 

|  L.  Li/caoniiis.]  Of  or  pertain¬ 
ing  to  an  ancient  province  of 
Asia  Minor,  north  of  Mount 
Taurus,  or  its  inhabitants.  — 
Lyc  a-o'ni  an.  n. 
lyc'e  tol  (l)s'*-tdl;  -101),  n 
Pharm.  A  white  powder,  a  de¬ 
rivative  of  piperazine,  used  as  a 
remedy  for  gout  and  litha?mia. 
lych  Var  of  1  m  ii.  [litchi.I 
ly'chee  (le'che').  vnr.  of| 
lych  gate  \’ar.  of  lich  gate. 
lych'-house'  Var.  of  lich- 

HOl’SK. 

Lych-nap'si-a  (lYk-nflp'sY-a),  n. 
Gr.  lighting  of 

amps.]  East .Ch.  Seven  prayers 
forming  a  part  of  the  Lvehnic. 
Lych'nic  (lik'nYk),  u.  f('.r.  An- 
\rcxoptime  of  lamplighting.fr. 
Auxcoc  lamp.]  East.  Ch.  The 
introductory  part  of  vespers, 
which  comprises  the  psalms  and 
prayers  accompanying  the  light¬ 
ing  of  lamps. 

lvch-nid'e-a  (1  Y  k-n  Y d'P-d).  n. 
[NL.,  fr.  L  lychnis,  -nidis.  j 
Ena.  Ho'  t.  The  phlox.  Rare. 
lych-nid'i-ate  (-fit),  a.  [Gr. 


A v\vi<.  ibo;,  a  phosphorescent 
gem,  po?  lamp.]  Zool  Phos¬ 
phorescent  :  lumim  us. 
ych'no-bite  (1  Y  k'n  (5-bI  t),  n. 
[Gr.  Av^po<;  a  lamp  +  0io$  life  ] 
One  who  turns  day  into  night- 
lych'no -man  cy  (-mfin'sY).  n. 
(Gr.  Auxpo?  n  lamp  -t-  -mancy.] 
Divination  by  lamps, 
lychtliful,  a.  [AS.  HohtTic  of 
little  weight  or  value  ;  ef.  -ful.J 
Contemptuous.  Obs.  Scot. 
lyc'ine  (lYs'Yn  ;  -en  ;  184).  ». 
Also  -in.  Chem.  A  weak  base 
identical  with  betaine:  — so 
called  because  found  in  the  box¬ 
thorn  (  Lyc iu m  barbarum). 
lyciske,  n.  |  L.  lynscus,  fr.  Gr. 
Av/co?  wolf.)  Her.  A  hybrid  of 
a  dog  and  a  wolf.  Obs. 
Ly-co'des  (IT-ko'dez),  n.  [NL., 
if.  Gr  Av/cui  17;  wolflike.]  Zool. 
See  ee li  mi  t. 

Ly-cod'i-dae  ( lT-kttd'T-de),  v.  pi. 
[NL.]  Zobl.  Syn.  of  Zoarcid.e. 
See  keli  out.  —  ly  co'doid  (ll- 
kd'doid).  a  Sr  n. 

Lyc'o-me'des  ( lYk'6-me'dez),  n. 
[L.,  fr.  Gr.  A>  Kop.r,8rif.']  Gr. 
Myth.  A  king  in  the  island  of 
Scyros  to  whose  court  Achilles 
was  sent,  disguised  as  a  maiden, 
by  Thetis,  to  prevent  his  going 
to  the  Trojan  war. 
Ly'co-per-da'les  (lY'kfi-pPr-dS'- 
lez ),n.pl.  [NL.]  Bot.  An  or¬ 
der  of  fungi  coextensive  with 
the  fnmily  Lycoperdacea1. 
ly'co-per'doid  (-pOr'doid),  a. 
[Lycoperdon -r -ou/.]  Bot.  Per- 


food,  foot ;  out,  oil ;  chair  ;  go  ;  sing,  ii)k  J  then,  thin ;  nafrire,  verdure  (250) ;  k  =r  ch  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144) ;  boN  ;  yet ;  zh  =  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Guide. 
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Ly'CO- pur'don  (li'kfc-pfir'dtfn),  »».  [NL.  ;  Gr.  Avkoc  wolf  | 
-f  rrepStaBai  to  break  wind.]  Bot.  A  genus  of  fungi  typi¬ 
fying  the  family  Lycoperdaceae,  characterized  by  a  double 
peridium,  the  outer  layer  of  which  is  fragile,  often  warty 
or  spiny,  the  peridium  also  opening  by  an  apical  mouth. 
The  genus  includes  mostly  small  forms.  None  of  the  spe¬ 
cies  are  poisonous  and  many  are  edible. 

Ly  co-per'sl-con  (-pQr'si-kou),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  \vko- 
iripmov  an  Egyptian  plant.]  Bot.  A  small  genus  of  South 
American  solanaceous  herbs  closely  allied  to  Solatium,  but 
differing  in  the  shape  of  the  anthers.  L .  I  y coper  sic  um ,  the 
tomato,  is  now  cultivated  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 
ly'CO  pin  (H'k6-pTn),  w.  [ Lycopu s  -f-  -i/i.]  Pharm.  An 
astringent,  styptic,  and  sedative  precipitate  obtained  from 
a  tincture  of  a  species  of  Ly  copus,  the  bugle  weed, 
ly 'CO-pod  (-p5d),  n.  Bot.  A  plant  of  the  genus  Lycopo¬ 
dium  ;  hence,  by  extension,  a  plant  of  the  order  Lycopo- 
diales  ;  a  club  moss. 

Ly'CO-padi-a'ce-ffl  (-po'dT-a'se-e),  n.  pi.  [NL.]  Bot.  A 
family  of  homosporous  fern  allies,  the  club  mosses,  con¬ 
taining  four  living  genera,  of  which  Lycopodium  is  much 
the  largest  and  most  important.  They  are  terrestrial 
mosslike  plants  with  simple  distichous  or  many-ranked 
leaves.  —  ly'CO-PO  di-a'ceous  (-aims),  a. 

Ly'CO- po'di-a'les  (-a'lez),  n.  pi.  [NL.]  Bot.  An  order  of 
pteridophytic  plants  comprising  the  living  families  Lycopo- 
diaceaj,  Selaginellaceie,  and  Isoetaceae,  and  represented  by 
two  families  of  fossil  plants  in  the  coal  measures.  The 
order  is  distinguished  by  having  the  sporangia  borne  in 
the  axils  of  tubular  or  scalelike  leaves. 

See  Lepidodendron,  Sigillaria. 

Ly'CO- po'di-um  (-po'di-um),  n.  [NL.; 

Gr.  Auko?  wolf  -j-  Trot;?,  7to66«,,  a  foot.] 

1.  Bot.  A  large  and  widely  distributed 
genus  of  plants,  typifying  the  family 
Lycopodiaceae.  They  are  erect  or  creep¬ 
ing,  with  evergreen  1-nerved  leaves  in 
four  to  many  ranks.  The  sporangia 
are  borne  in  the  axils  of  ordinary  leaves 
or  aggregated  in  strobilelike  sporo- 
phores.  Many  species,  as  L.  clavatum , 

L.  complanatum,  and  L.  obscurum,  are 
employed  in  Christmas  decoration  Lycopodium  ( L. 
under  the  names  ground  pine,  around  clavatum). 
fir,  etc.  There  are  numerous  fossil  species.  See  ground  pine. 

2.  [/.  c.]  A  plant  of  this  genus. 

3.  [/.  C.j  Pharm.  =  LYCOPODIUM  POWDER, 
lycopodium  powder.  A  fine  yellow  ish  powder  composed 

of  the  spores  of  various  species  of  Lycopodium,  e sp.  of  L. 
clavatum.  It  is  highly  inflammable,  and  is  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  fireworks  and  the  artificial  representation 
of  lightning;  also  in  medicine  as  an  absorbent  in  excoria¬ 
tions  of  the  skin  and  as  a  coating  for  pills. 

Ly-cop'sis  (li-k5p'sTs),  ii.  [L.,  a  plant,  perh.  bugloss,  Gr. 
Av*co>£i<>.]  Bot.  A  small  genus  of  Old  World  boraginaceous 
plants  having  bristly  foliage  and  small  blue  flowers  in  ter¬ 
minal  scorpioid  racemes.  L.  urvensis ,  the  small  wild  bu¬ 
gloss,  is  naturalized  in  the  eastern  United  States. 

Ly'CO  pus  (li'ko-pws),  n.  [NL.;  Gr.  Avkov  wolf  -f-  *rov« 
foot  :  —  in  allusion  to  the  digitate  leaves  of  some  species.] 
Bot.  A  small  genus  of  mints  allied  to  Mentha ,  but  having 
only  two  stamens  and  nonaromatic  foliage.  The  species 
are  natives  of  temperate  regions.  L.  virginicus  is  the 
bugleweed.  L.  europxvs  is  the  water  horehound. 
Ly-co'ris  (li-ko'rls ;  *201),  n.  [Gr.  AvKwpc?,  a  woman’s 
name,  prob.  confused  with  Awcuipids,  name  of  a  nymph.] 
Bot.  A  small  genus  of  bulbous  amaryllidaceous  plants,  na¬ 
tives  of  China  and  Japan,  having  umbels  of  red  or  yellow 
flowers  with  recurved  and  crisped  perianth  segments. 
They  are  frequently  cultivated.  Also  [/.  c.],  a  bulb  or 
flower  of  this  genus. 

Ly-COS'l-d®  (H-k5s'T-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  Avko?  a  kind 
of  spider,  lit.,  a  wolf.]  Zool.  A  family  of  spiders,  winch 
construct  no  web,  but  chase  their  prey.  They  are  mostly 
large,  dark-colored,  long-legged,  hairy  spiders,  differing 
from  the  tarantulas  in  their  usually  inferior  size  and  in 
the  claw  of  the  mandible  moving  horizontally,  not  verti¬ 
cally.  Ly-CO'sa  (ll-ko'sd),  containing  the  typical  wolf  spi¬ 
ders,  and  Dolomedes  are  the  best-known  genera. 

Ly'da  web'worm'  (li'dd).  [NL.  Lyda ,  fr.  Gr.  a 

Lydian. J  Any  of  several  sawflies  of  the  genus  Lyda , 
whose  larvae  are  gregarious  and  infest  the  twigs  of  pine, 
spruce,  cherry,  and  other  trees,  making  large  unsightly 
webs  in  which  they  live  and  feed, 
lydd'lte  (lTd'it),  n.  A  high  explosive,  chiefly  picric  acid, 
used  as  a  shell  explosive  in  the  British  service  ;  —  so 
named  from  the  proving  grounds  at  Lydd,  England. 
Lyd'i-an  (lTd'T-ftn),  a.  [L.  Lydias ,  fr.  Lydia ,  Gr.  AvSia.] 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  Lydia,  an  ancient  country  of  west¬ 
ern  Asia  Minor,  or  its  inhabitants.  From  early  in  the  7th 
to  the  middle  of  thefith  century  b.  c.,  Lydia  was  one  of  the  most 
important  Asiatic  powers,  being  notecf  for  commercial  and  in¬ 
dustrial  enterprise.  The  wealth  of  its  kings,  especially  the  last, 
Croesus,  who  was  conquered  by  Cyrus,  was  proverbial.  Its  civi¬ 
lization  was  a  mixture  of  the  Greek  and  Oriental,  and  its  religion 
centered  about  the  orgiastic  worship  of  Attis  and  Cybele. 


2.  Hence,  in  reference  to  Lydian  culture,  soft  or  effemi¬ 
nate;  in  reference  to  the  orgiastic  worship  of  Attis  and 
Cybele,  voluptuous.  Cf.  Lydian  mode. 

Softly  sweet  in  Lydian  measures, 

Soon  he  soothed  nis  soul  to  pleasures.  Dryden. 
Lydian  mode.  Music.  See  mode,  1  a.  —  L.  stone,  touchstone. 
Lyd'i-an  (lld'T-dn),  n.  A  citizen  or  one  of  the  people  of 
ancient  Lydia,  probably  of  mixed  stock;  al60,  the  language 
of  ancient  Lydia,  supposedly  an  Indo-European  tongue, 
lye  (li),  n.  Also  lie ,  ley.  [AS.  leak;  akin  to  D.  loog, 
OHG.  louga,  G.  lauge ;  cf.  Icel.  lauy  a  bath,  a  hot  spring ; 
perh.  akin  to  L.  lavare  to  wash.  Ci.  lave.]  1.  A  strong 
caustic  alkaline  solution,  esp.  that  obtained  by  leaching 
wood  ashes  containing  chiefly  potassium  carbonate.  It  is 
used  in  making  soap,  washing,  etc. 

2.  Any  solution  obtained  by  lixiviation  ;  a  lixivium. 

3.  Hence,  any  cleansing  substance  used  as  a  wash  or  in 
washing.  Obs. 

4.  A  watery  fluid  due  to  a  diseased  condition  of  the  body  ; 
as,  the  lye  of  a  blister.  Obs.  or  Dial. 

lye,  v.  t.  ;  lyed  (lid);  ly'ing  (ll'Tng).  To  treat  with  lye. 
Ly  gis'tum  (li-jls'tfiin),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  A vyurrov  bent, 
pliant,  ir.  Avyostwig.]  Bot.  A  rather  large  genus  of  tropi¬ 
cal  American  rubiaceous  climbing  herbs  or  subshrubs  hav¬ 
ing  white,  blue,  or  red  flowers  with  a  4-5-lobed  calyx  and 
tubular,  variously  shaped  corolla.  Several  species  are  cul¬ 
tivated  under  the  name  of  Manettia  or  Manetlia  vine. 

Ly  go  des'mi  a  (li'go-dSs'mT-d),  n.  [NL.  ;  Gr.  Avyo?  a 
willow  tw  ig  -f-  6«?oyi6s  bond.]  Bot.  A  small  genus  of  North 
American  cichoriaceous  herbs,  with  rigid  and  branching, 
often  apparently  leafless,  stems,  bearing  numerous  heads 
of  flowers  with  pink  or  purple  rays. 

Ly-gO'di  um  (li-go'dl-win),  w.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  AtyioSqs  flex¬ 
ible  ;  Aiiyoy  a  willow  twig  -f-  form.]  Bot.  A  genus  of 
schizajaceous  ferns  remarkable  for  their  twining  fronds, 
which  bear  mostly  opposite  pairs  of  pinnae  below*  and  spo- 
rophylls  above.  The  species  are  widely  distributed.  The 
only  North  American  species,  L.  pahnutinn,  is  the  Hart¬ 
ford  fern,  or  climbing  fern.  See  climbing  fern,  IUust. 
ly'ing  (li'Tng),  p.  a.  Supported  horizontally  ;  recumbent, 
lying  panel.  Arch.,  a  panel  in  which  the  grain  of  the  wood 
is  horizontal.  Rare.  —  1.  press,  Bookbinding,  a  press  in 
which  sheets  are  held  by  lateral  pressure  for  various  steps 
in  backing.  —  1.  wall.  =  footwall.  —  1.  weight,  a  free 
weight  to  be  placed  in  a  scale,  as  distinguished  from  an 
attached  weight ;  also,  avoirdupois.  Obs.  Oxf.  E.  D. 
ly'ing,  n.  A  place  in  which  birds  or  animals,  esp.  game 
birds,  find  shelter.  " 

ly'ing-in',  n.  The  state  attending,  and  consequent  to, 
childbirth  ;  confinement ;  also,  act  of  bearing  a  child, 
ly'ing  ly,  adv.  In  a  lying  manner  ;  falsely, 
lvme  grass  dim),  a  Any  grass  of  the  genus  Elymus. 
b  The  liassock  grass. 

lymph  (lYmf),  n.  [L.  lympha ,  for  earlier  lump  a,  water, 
goddess  of  water,  of  uncertain  origiu  ;  perh.  fr.  Gr. 
bride,  young  girl,  nymph,  goddess  of  moisture  (cf.  nymph)  : 
cf.  F.  lymphe.  Cf.  lymphatic.]  1.  A  spring  of  water; 
hence,  water,  or  a  pure,  transparent  liquid  like  water. 

A  fountain  bubbled  up.  whose  lymph  serene 
Nothing  of  earthly  mixture  might  distain.  Trench. 

2.  The  sap  of  plants.  Obs. 

3.  Anal.  A  weakly  alkaline,  nearly  colorless  coagulable 
fluid,  contained  in  the  lymphatic  vessels.  It  contains  color¬ 
less  corpuscles  (see  lymphocyte),  but  is  free  from  red  cor¬ 
puscles.  Lymph  may  be  regarded  as  consisting  chiefly  of 
blood  plasma  which  has  exuded  from  the  blood  capillaries 
in  the  various  tissues  and  organs,  and  has  been  taken  up 
by  the  lymphatic  vessels  to  be  finally  discharged  by  the 
thoracic  and  right  lymphatic  ducts  into  the  great  veins 
near  the  heart.  Cf.  chyle. 

4-  Mrd.  a  A  fibrinous  material  exuded  from  the  blood 
vessels  in  inflammation.  In  the  process  of  healing  it  is 
either  absorbed,  or  converted  into  connective  tissue  bind¬ 
ing  the  inflamed  surfaces  together.  b  A  fluid  containing 
certain  products  resulting  from  the  growth  of  specific 
micro-organisms  upon  some  culture  medium,  and  supposed 
to  be  possessed  of  curative  properties.  See  Koch’s  lymph. 
lym'phad  (lTm'fSd),  n.  [Prob.  fr.  Gael,  long-fhada  ;  long 
ship  -f -J'ada  long.]  A  galley  or  small  vessel  fitted  for  both 
sails  and  oars,  —  borne  as  a  charge  in  heraldry, 
ly m  pliad'e-ni'tis  ( IT m-fSd'e-ni'tTs  ;  lTin'fd-de-),  n.  [NL.; 
lympho -  -j-  adenitis.]  Med.  Inflammation  of  the  lym¬ 
phatic  glands  ;  lymphitis. 

lym  phad'e  noid  (ltm-fXd'e-noid),  a.  [lympho-  -j-  -adeno- 
+  -oid.]  Anal.  Resembling  a  lymphatic  gland, 
lym-phad'e-no'ma  (lTin-f&d'S-no'ind ;  lTm'fa-de-),  n. ;  L. 
pi.  -MATA(-ta).  [NL.  ;  lympho-  -j-  adeiw-  -f-  -oma.]  Med.  a 
Lymphoma,  b  Lymphosarcoma,  c  A  disease  characterized 
by  hyperplasia  of  the  lymphatic  glands  ;  Hodgkin’s  disease, 
lym  phae'mi  a,  lym  phe'mi-a  (lTm-fe'mi-d),  n.  [NL. ; 
lympho-  -f-  -semia.]  Med.  Condition  marked  by  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  abnormal  quantity  of  lymphocytes  in  the  blood; 
lymphatic  leucocytluemia. 

lym'pha  gogue  (ltm'fd-g5g),  n.  [lympho-  -j-  -agogue.] 
Physiol.  A  substance  which,  when  injected  into  the  blood, 


increases  the  flow  of  lymph,  such  as  commercial  peptone, 
extract  of  dried  leeches,  sugar,  and  salt, 
lym  phan'gi  al  (lTm-tSn'jT-dl),  a.  [See  lymphangitis.] 
Anat.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  lymphatic  vessels, 
lym  phan'gi  ec'ta  sis  (-Sk'ta-sls),  n.  [NL.  ;  lympho - 
-j-  angiectusis.]  Med.  Marked  permanent  dilatation  of 
the  lymphatics.  —  lym  phan  gi  ec-tat'ic  (-fik-tat'Ik),  a. 
lym  phan  gl  o'ma  (-o'nui ),  n. ;  L.  pi.  -mata  (*ta).  [NL. ; 
lympho-  -f-  angioma.]  Med.  A  localized  dilatation  of  the 
lymphatics  ;  also,  a  tumor  so  formed.  —  lym  phan'gi  om'- 
a  toils  (-5m'd-tws  ;  -o'nid-tws),  a. 
lym  phan-gi'tis  (lTm'fSn-ji'tls),  n.  [NL. ;  lympho-  -{-  un- 
gio -  -j-  -it is.  ]  Med.  Inflammation  of  t  lie  lymphatic  vessels, 
lymph'ate  (lTm'lat),  lymph'at-ed  (-fat-6d),  a.  [L.  lym- 
phatus  driven  out  of  one’s  senses,  mad  ;  perh.  fr.  Gr.vvp- 
</»cA^n-ro9  caught  by  nymphs.  See  lymph.]  Lymphatic  (in 
sense  2).  Obs.  or  R. 

lym-phat'ic  (ITm-fSt'Tk),  a.  [L.  lymphaticus  distracted, 
frantic :  cf.  F.  lymphatigue  pertaining  to  lymph.  See 
lymph,  lymphate.]  1.  Of,  pertaining  to,  containing,  or 
conveying,  lymph  ;  as,  lymphatic  ducts  or  vessels. 

2.  Madly  enthusiastic;  frantic.  Obs.  “  Lymphatic  ta[>- 

ture.”  Sir  T.  Herbert. 

3.  Designating,  or  having,  a  temperament  in  which  the 
complexion  lacks  color  and  the  tissues  seem  to  be  of  loose 
texture,  or  hence,  a  temperament  lacking  energy  or  indis¬ 
posed  to  exertion  or  excitement.  See  temperament. 
lymphatic  gland,  Anat..  one  of  the  rounded  masses  of  lym¬ 
phoid  tissue,  surrounded  by  a  capsule  of  connective  tissue, 
which  occur  in  various  parts  of  the  body  in  the  course  of 
the  lymphatic  vessels.  They  are  not  true  glands,  but  con¬ 
sist  of  a  reticulum  of  connective  tissue  fibers  in  the  meshes 
of  which  are  contained  numerous  small  round  cells,  the 
lymphoid  cells ,  having  a  large,  round,  deeply  staining  nu¬ 
cleus.  These  cells,  when  carried  off  by  the  lymph  flow  ing 
through  the  gland,  become  lymphocytes.  —  1.  nodule,  Anat., 
a  small  simple  lymphatic  gland. 

lym-phat'ic,  n.  1.  Anat.  A  vessel  in  which  lymph  is  con¬ 
tained  or  conveyed  ;  a  lymphatic  vessel.  The  lymphatics 
originate  as  interfibrillar  or  intercellular  clefts  or  spaces 
in  the  various  tissues  and  organs,  the  smaller  ones  having 
no  distinct  walls,  or  walls  composed  only  of  endothelial 
cells.  Larger  ones  resemble  veins  in  structure.  The 
larger  lymphatics  are  mostly  arranged  in  a  superficial  set 
just  beneath  the  skin,  and  a  deep  set.  They  generally  have 
numerous  small  dilatations,  anastomoses,  and  valves  in 
their  course,  which  is  also  interrupted  by  the  lymphatic 
glands  (which  see).  Eventually  the  various  lymphatics 
enter  the  thoracic  duct  and  right  lymphatic  duct,  which 
pour  the  lymph  into  the  veins. 

2.  A  mad  enthusiast ;  a  lunatic.  Obs. 
lym'pha  tlsm  (ITm'fa-tTz’m),  n.  [lymphatic  -j- 
1.  The  lymphatic  temperament. 

2  Med.  Morbid  condition  produced  by  excessive  growth 
of  lymphatic  tissues. 

lymph  follicle.  Anat.  A  small  rounded  mass  of  dense 
lymphoid  tissue,  usually  less  compact  in  the  central  part, 
occurring  isolated,  or  forming  nart  of  a  lymphatic  gland 
or  other  large  mass  of  lymphoid  tissue, 
lymph  heart.  Zool.  A  muscular  expansion  of  a  lymphatic 
vessel,  near  its  opening  into  a  vein,  and  serving  by  its  pul¬ 
sations  to  drive  the  lymph  toward  the  veins.  They  occur 
chiefly  in  the  lower  vertebrates, 
lymph  node  Anat.  A  lymphatic  gland, 
lym'pho-  (ITm'fo-),  lymph-  [See  lymph.]  Combining 
form  used  in  medicine,  physiology,  etc.,  to  denote  connec¬ 
tion  with ,  or  relation  to,  lymph  or  the  lymphatics. 
lym'pho-cele  (-sel)',  n.  Med.  [lympho-  -f-  -cele.]  A  tumor 
containing  an  abnormal  amount  of  lymph, 
lym'pho-cyte  (-sit),  n.  [lympho-  -f-  -ryte.]  Anat.  One  of 
the  small  colorless,  nucleated,  amoeboid  cells  found  in  the 
lymph  and  derived  from  the  lymphatic  glands  (which  see) 
and  other  lymphoid  tissues.  They  measure  about  0.01  n  m. 
in  diameter,  and  consist  of  a  large  simple  rounded  nucleus 
with  a  thin  layer  of  surrounding  cytoplasm.  They  become 
leucocytes  when  they  pass  into  the  blood,  but  remain,  for 
a  time  at  least,  readily  distinguishable, 
lym'pho-cy-thae'mi  a,  the'mi  a  (  si-tlie'mT-d),  n.  [NL. ; 
lymphocyte  -f-  -semia.]  Med.  Excess  of  lymphocytes  in  the 
blood. 

lym'pho  der'mi-a  (-dOr'mT-d),  n.  [NL. ;  lympho-  +  -dnin 
-}-  -ia.]  Med.  Any  affection  of  the  lymphatics  of  the  skin  ; 
specif.,  an  enlargement  of  the  lymphatic  glands  in  leuco- 
rythsemia. 

lym'pho- gen'ic  (-jSn'Tk),  a.  [lympho-  f-  -genic.]  Physiol. 
Connected  with,  or  formed  in,  the  lymphatic  glands, 
lym-phog'e  nous  (lTm-fbj'e-niis),  a.  [lympho-  -genous.] 
Med.  Lymph-producing ;  lymphogenic, 
lymph'oid  (llm'foid),  a.  [lymph  -+-  -oid.]  Aunt,  a  Resem¬ 
bling  lymph,  b  Resembling  a  lymphatic  gland  in  struc¬ 
ture  ;  adenoid.  —  lymphoid  cells,  the  characteristic  cells  of 
lymphoid  tissue.  — 1.  tissue,  the  characteristic  tissue  of  the 
lymphatic  glands  (see  lymphatic  gland),  spleen,  tonsils, 
etc.,  also  found  diffused  or  in  small  ill-defined  masses  in 
various  parts  of  the  body,  esp.  in  the  mucosa  of  the  diges¬ 
tive  and  respiratory  tracts ;  —  called  also  adenoid  tissue. 


taining  to,  or  resembling,  the 
genus  Lycujterdou. 
lycoperdon  nut.  A  subterranean 
lungus  ( EUiphnntyrrx  cervinus) 
resembling  a  puffball. 

Ly  co-per'al-cum  (lT'kA-pQr'sl- 
kum).  Var  of  Lycopersicon 
lycophosed.  a.  [Gr.  A u*o?  wolf 
-f  light.]  Keen  of  viBion 
Obs  —  ly-copb'o-cy,  n.  Obs. 
ly  coph-thal'my.  n.  [Gr.  Au*o<; 
wolf  +  cx/>0aA^ds  eye.]  A  pre¬ 
cious  stone  suid  to"  have  four 
rincs  of  color  resembling  a 
wolfs  eve.  Ohs. 

Ly'c#-po  da'les  GT'kA-pff-da'- 
1  ez),n.pl.  [XL. |  Bot.  In  I.ind- 
ley’s  classification,  an  alliance 
nearly  coextensive  with  the 
modern  Lycopodiales.  —  ly- 
cop'o-dal  (lI-kbp'o-d'»l), «.  Obs. 
ly  *co  pode  (  ll'ko-nfid),  n.  [F.j 
Lycopodium  powder, 
ly-cop'o-dine  (lT-k8p'A-dYn  : 
-den;184),n.  Also-din.  A  crys¬ 
talline  alkaloid,  CV-H  2<>:tN2,"in 
Lycopodium  complanatum. 
ly-cop'o-dlt«  (-dlt),  «.  Paleo- 
bot.  A  fossil  club  moss.  Rare. 
ly  co-rex'i-a  ( 11'kA-n'k'sT-d).  n. 
[NL.  :  Gr.  Au*o«  wolf  -f  op<£i* 
appetite.]  Med.  A  wolfish,  rav¬ 
enous  appetite  ;  bulimia  [A.I 
ly-c*t'ro-pal,  a.  Lycotropous.j 


ly-cot'ro-pous  (lT-kfit'rA-ptfs),  a 
[Gr.  A uko?  hook  4-  rpeire iv  to 
turn.]  Bot  Campy lotropous.  R. 
Ly-cur'gus  (lT-kftr'giis),  n.  [L., 
fr.  Gr.  AvKOupyoc  ;  cf.  Auko> 
wolf  and  epyov  work.]  Lit., 
wolf  driver:  — masc  prop. name. 
Ly'cus  (ll'kus).  //.  [L.,  fr.  Gr 
Avkos.]  Or.  Myth.  A  king  of 
Thebes,  husband  of  Dirce  lie 
rescued  Antiope  from  Epopeus. 
lydderne.  +  lidderon. 
lyden  +  leden. 

Lyd'gate.  Doctor  (lYd'gfrt).  In 
George  Eliot’s  “  Middlemarch,” 
an  ambitious  young  physician 
kept  from  a  great  career  by  his 
beautiful  but  sordid  and  selfish 
wife.  Rosamond  Vincy 
Lyd'i-a(lYd'Y-d), n.  fL..  fr.  Gr. 
AvSia,  prop.  fern,  of  Avfito:  of 
Lydia.  Lydian.]  Lit.,  a  native 
of  l.ydia  ;  —  fern.  prop.  name, 
lyd'lne  ( lTd'Tn  :  -en  :  184).  n.  A 
violet  dye  derived  from  aniline, 
prob.  identical  with  mauveine. 
lyd'lte  (-It),  n.  [Lfpti an  -♦-  -ite.] 
Min.  =  TOUCHSTONE, 
lye.  lay  ;  lee.  sediment  ; 
LEYE  ;  LIE. 

lye,  v.  t.  [OF.  trier.  I  Her,  F. 
tier,  L.  ligare  to  bind.]  To  mix 
or  thicken  in  cookery  ;  also,  to 
bind.  Obs. 


lye  boil.  Boiling  in  an  alkaline 
solution;  — an  operation  in  the 
blenching  of  clotn,  yarn,  etc. 
Ly-el'li  an  (lT-81'Y-dn),  a  Of  or 
pert,  to  Sir  Charles  I.vell,  emi¬ 
nent  British  geologist(  171)7-1875). 
lyemmer.  +  limek. 
lyen.  +  lean,  reward, 
lyenaa.  +  lioness. 
Ly'en-ceph'a-la  (ll'Cn-s^f'd-ld ). 
n.  jil.  [NL.  ;  Gr.  Aueiv  to  loose 
4-  €y#ce<f>aAo?  the  brain.]  Zool. 
A  group  including  the  marsupi¬ 
als  and  monotremes,  which 
have  the  corpus  callosum  want¬ 
ing  or  rudimentary.  —  ly'en- 
ceph'a-lous  (-ltls),  a. 
lye  prepare.  Illeachinq.  The 
operation  of  impregnating  the 
fabric  with  caustic  alkali  pre- 
laratory  to  the  lye  boil, 
yer.  +  leak,  leer,  liar,  lyre. 
ly'er.  Dial.  Eng.  var.  of  lire. 
lyerd.  +  lyard.  [lyreman.I 
ly'er-man  (ll'?r-mdn).  Var.  of  I 
ly'er-y  (lT'?r-I).  a.  [See  lire.] 
Having  little  fat  in  the  flesh  ;  — 
said  of  cattle.  Dial. 
lyese.  +  leese. 
lyf.  ^  LEAF,  LIFE,  LIVE, 
lyfe  +  LIEF. 

lyfkie,  ti.  [OD.  lijfken,  dim.  of 
/ 1/7‘ body.]  A  bodice  Obs. 

lyflat.  "+  LIVELIHOOD. 


lyfnoth.  d*  livenath. 

Ly  gse'i  do?  (lT-je'T-de ),  n.  pi. 
(NL.  ;  Gr.  A vyaio<;  shadowy  4- 
-idte.]  Zool.  An  extensive  family 
of  heteropterous  insects,  mostly 
of  tropical  regions,  but  with  nu¬ 
merous  species  in  the  north 
temperate  zone,  as  the  chinch 
hug  and  cotton  stainer.  —  ly- 
gae'id  ( -Yd ).  a.  Jr  n. 

Ly  go  so'ma  (ll'gff-sb'md),  n. 
j  [NL.  ;  Gr.  Auyos  willow  twig  4- 
(Tioaa  body.]  A  genus  of  scin- 
coid  lizards  having  usually  an 
|  elongate,  slender  form  with 
small,  or  altogether  aborted, 

I  limbs.  They  are  found  in  every 
continent  exeeptSouth  America, 
ly'ing  (ll'Tng),  p  pr.  tr  rh  n. 

I  Of  LIE.  LYE  [TH  ROPY.  I 

ly  k&n'thro-py  Var.  of  lycan-| 
lyke.  +  liche,  lick,  r„  like,  v. 
lyke.  Var.  of  lich 
Ly-kei'on  (U-kT'5n).  Var  of 

I  I.VCKI’M.  1.  (  LIClIW’AJCE.i 

lyke'wake'  (llk'wak')  Var.  of  | 
lykkerwys.  d*  litre  nous, 
lylae  wulae  d*  lixsey-wool- 

SKY  f  LY  AM-HOUND.I 

lyra.lyme.lyni'hound'.  d*  lyam,| 
lymail.  d*  limail 
Ly'man  trl'i-das  (lLman-trl'T- 
de),  n.  pi.  (From  NL.  Limnn- 
I  tna,  a  name  given  by  Ilubner, 


fr.  Gr.  hvpavTrjp  destroyer  ] 
Zool  The  family  consisting  of 
the  tussock  moths.  —  ly-man'- 
tri  id  (lY-mttn'trY-Yfl),  a.  Sr  n. 
lymf.  lym-fat'ic.  Lymph,  lym¬ 
phatic.  Ref  Sp. 
lymon.  d*  lemon. 
lymour.  d*  limber,  wagon 
shaft;  limek. 
lymph-  See  lympho-. 
lymph,  r.  t  To  treat  with  a 
lymph,  esp.  vaccine  lymph  ;  to 
vaccinate.  Col  log 
lym  phad  e-nec  ta'si  a  (lYm- 
lad'e-m'k-tu'zhY-ri),  lym-phad  - 
e-nec 'ta-sis  (-nf  k't  as  Is),  n. 
[NL.;  lympho-  4-  udeno-  4-  ecta¬ 
sia.  cctasis.)  Med.  Dilatation 
of  a  lymphatic  gland, 
lym  pha-de'ni  a  (lYm'fd-de'- 
nY-a),n.  [NL.  ;  lympho-  4-  ade- 
nia.l  Met I  Generalized  lym- 
ihaaenoma. 

ym-phad  e  no'sis  (lYm-fad'A- 
nd'sYs  ;  lYrn'ld-d?-),  n.  [NL  ] 
Med.  =  LYMPH  ADENIA. 
Lym'ph*  (lYm'fe).  n.  pi.  [L.] 
Rom  Rcliti .  Divinities  person¬ 
ating  the  fructifying  and  heal¬ 
ing  powers  of  water, later  super¬ 
seded  by  the  Greek  nvmphs. 
lym-phan  ge-i'tls  (Ilm-fan'jf- 
T'tYs),  n.  [NL.J  Med.  =  lym¬ 
phangitis. 

lym  phan "gi-ec-to'dea  (-jY-Pk- 


tO'dez),  n.  [NL.  ;  lympho-  4- 
angio-  4-  ecto-  4-  1st  -ot/e.] 
Med  A  rare  affection  of  the 
sk  in  marked  by  the  formation  of 
vesicles  and  cysts  in  the  corium. 
lym-phan  gi-ol'o  gy(-Ol'fi-jT),w. 

[lympho-  4-  angw-  4-  -logy. ) 
Anat.  Treatise  or  description  re¬ 
lating  to  the  lymphatics, 
lym-phan'gi-o’phle-bi'tis  (-fl-flP- 
bl'tYs),  n.  [NL. ;  lympho-  4- 
angio-  4-  phlebitis.]  Med.  lu¬ 
ff  animation  of  lymphatic  vessels 
and  veins.  (photic.  Obs  A 

lym-phat'i-cal.  <•.  Sr  ».  Lym-| 
lym-pha'tlon  (lYm-ffi'shun),  v. 
[L.  lymphntio.  See  LYMPHATE.] 
Act  of  making  mad.  Obs. 
lvm  pha  ti'tis  (lTm'fd-tl'tYs),  n. 
[NL.  ;  lymphatic  +  -itis.)  Med. 
=  LYMPHANGITIS. 

lymph  cell,  lymph  corpuscle.  = 

LYMPHOCYTE.  [PH/EMIA.I 

lym-phe'mi-a.  Var.  of  lym-[ 
lymph  gland.  Anat.  =  lym¬ 
phatic  gland 

lym-phl'tls  (lYm-fT'tYs),  n 
INI..  I  Med.  =  lymphadenitis. 
lym  pho-cy-to'sls  (lYm'ffi-sT-tft'- 
sYs),  n.  [NL.  :  lymphocyte  4- 

-OS>>.]  =  LYMPH  OCYTH.VMIA. 

lym  phoe  de'ma  (1  Y  m'f  P-d  e'- 

md),  n.  [NL.  ;  lympho- A- oede¬ 
ma.]  Med.  (Edema  due  to  ob¬ 
struction  of  the  lymphatics. 


ale,  senate,  cure,  am,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofa  ;  eve,  Svent,  end,  recent,  maker;  Ice,  111 ;  old,  8bey,  orb,  »dd,  s5ft,  connect ;  use,  finite,  urn,  fip,  circus,  menu ; 

|  Foreign  Word.  d*  Obsolete  \  arlant  of.  4-  combined  with.  =  equals. 
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lym  pho'ma  (lTm-fo'ma),  n.  ;  L  pi.  -mata  (-td).  [NL.  : 
lympho-  -\  win .  j  Med.  A  tumor  having  a  structure  re- 
aembling that  of  a  lymphatic  gland;  —  called  also  lymphad- 
enouia.  —  lymphom'a  tous  (-fBin'd-tfis  ;  -fo'md-tus),  a 
lymphor-rhe'a,  lym  phor  rhm'a  (llm'fd-re'd),  u.  [NL  ■ 
lympho-  +  -rhea.]  Med.  Continuous  flow  of  lymph  from 
an  injured  lymphatic. 

lym  pho-sar  co'ma  (lTm'fS-sar-ko'mri),  n.;  L.  pi.  -mata 
(-td).  [NL.  ;  lympho — (-  sarcoma .]  Med.  Sarcoma  of  a 
lymphatic  or  of  a  lymphoid  character  containing  small 
round  cells  ;  lymphadenoma. 
lymph'ous  (lTm'fds),  a.  Resembling  lymph, 
lymph  scrotum.  Jfe<t.  A  form  of  elephantiasis  in  which 
the  scrotum  is  distended  by  enlarged  lymph  vessels 
lym-phu'ri-a  (llm-fu'rl-d),  n.  [NL.  ;  lympho- -\--uria.] 
Med.  The  presence  of  lymph  in  the  urine,  sometimes  re¬ 
sulting  in  coagulation. 

lyn  ce'an  (lin-se'an),  a.  [See  lynx.]  Of  or  pertaining 
to  a  lynx  ;  hence,  sharp-sighted. 

lynch  (ltnch  ;  140),  v.  t.  ;  lynched  (lTncht) ;  lynch'ing. 
To  inflict  punishment  upon,  especially  death,  without  the 
forms  of  law,  as  when  a  mob  captures  and  hangs  a  suspected 
person.  See  lynch  law.  —  lvnch'er  (lTn'cher),  n. 
lynch  law.  .Formerly  Lynch’ slaw  [Said  to  be  derived 
from  a  V  lrgmian  named  Lynch ,  who  took  the  law  into  his 
own  hands.  But  the  origin  of  the  term  is  very  doubtful.] 
Act  or  practice  by  private  persons  of  inflicting  punishment 
for  crimes  or  offenses,  without  due  process  of  law. 
Lyn'cid  (llu'sTd),  n.  [L.  lynx ,  lyncis,  lynx  -f-  1st  -id.] 
Astron.  Any  of  a  shower  of  meteors  whose  radiant  is  in  the 
constellation  Lynx. 

lyn'cine  (lTn'sin  ;  -sTn),  a.  Of  or  pert,  to  a  lynx;  lyncean. 
Lyn'dcn.  Bar'ry  fbSr'T  lTn'ddn).  Tlie  hero  of  Thackeray’s 
picaresque  novel  “The  Memoirs  of  Barry  Lyndon,’’  rep¬ 
resented  as  a  thoroughgoing  scoundrel, 
lynx  (lti)ks),  n.  [L.  lynx ,  lyncis ,  Gr.  AvV£;  akin  to  AS. 
/o.r,  G.  luchs,  D.  los ;  prob.  named  from  its  sharp  sight, 
and  akin  to  E.  light.  See  light,  n.  ;  cf.  ounce  an  animal.] 

1.  a  Any  of  certain  wild  cats 
having  relatively  long  legs, 
a  short  stubby 
tail,  and  often 
tufted  e  a  r  8. 

Their  color 
varies  from 
pale  grayish 
buff  to  tawny 
spotted  with 
black.  The 
common  lynx 
of  northern 
Europe  is  Canada  Lynx  ( Lynx  canadensis). 

Lynx  lynx;  that  of  southern  Europe  is  the  pardine  lynx 
(Zr.  pardina).  The  American  lynxes  are  the  Canada  lynx 
(L.  canadensis)  and  allied  varieties,  which  are  of  northern 
distribution,  of  large  size,  and  have  very  large  feet  and 
long  fur,  and  the  bobcats,  represented  by  several  forms  in 
the  United  States  and  northern  Mexico,  as  L.  rufus ,  the 
bay  lynx  of  the  Eastern  States,  and  L.  bailey i,  L.  fascial  us , 
etc.,  of  the  Western  States.  Cf.  caracal,  b  [cap.]  Zool, 
The  genus  consisting  of  the  above  animals. 

2  [cap.]  Astron.  A  northern  constellation,  introduced  in 
1090,  between  Ursa  Major  and  Auriga.  It  has  only  one 
star  brighter  than  the  fifth  magnitude, 
lynx'-eyed',  a.  Having  acute  sight. 

Ly-om'er-i  (lI-5m'er-T),  n.  pi.  [NL  ;  Gr.  Aveip  to  loosen  -}- 
fiepos  part.]  Zool.  A  small  group  of  very  remarkable  deep- 
seaapodal  fishes,  having  the  body  of  soft,  fragile  structure, 
the  mouth  extraordinarily  large,  the  eye  minute  and  near 
the  tip  of  the  snout,  the  gill  arches  reduced  to  five  small 
bars  of  bone,  not  attached  to  the  skull,  and  the  skull  defi¬ 
cient,  esp.  in  nasal  and  vomerine  elements.  Cf.  pelican 
fish,  Saccopharynx.  —  ly-om'er  ous  (-fis),  a.  <£*  n. 
Lyo-po'ma  ta  (li'o-po'ma-td),  n.  pi.  [NL.  ;  Gr.  A  veil/  to 
loose  -f~  ncu/xa,  7ra>)LtaTO?,  a  lid.]  Zool .  An  order  of  braohi- 
opods,  in  which  the  valves  of  the  shell  are  not  articulated 
by  a  hinge.  It  includes  Lingula ,  Disc  in  a,  and  allied  forms. 
—  ly  o-pom'a-tous  (-p5m'a-tM8 ;  -po'md-tws),  a. 

Ly-pe'rl  a  (li-pe'ri-d),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  Av-tt jpo?  causing 
sorrow,  distressing  ; — from  the  dull  color  of  the  flowers, 
which  are  closed  and  odorless  by  day.]  Dot.  A  large  genus 
of  South  African  scrophulariaceous  herbs  or  undershrubs, 
with  yellow  or  purple  flowers  having  a  5-parted  calyx,  a 
corolla  with  very  short  limb,  and  four  included  stamens. 
The  flowers  of  L.  crocea  yield  African  saffron, 
ly  po  thy'mi  a  (li'po-thi'mi-d  ;  lTp'fc-),  n.  [NL.  ;  Gr.  AvVr; 
grief  -f-  0V/AO?  spirit,  soul.]  Med.  Profound  melancholy  ; 
great  mental  prostration, 
llly'ra  (ll'rri),  n.  ;  gen.  lyr-e  (-re).  [L.  lyra , 

Gr.  Avpa.  See  lyre.]  1.  A  lyre.  Obs. 

2.  [cap.]  Astron.  A  northern  constella¬ 
tion,  representing  the  lyre  of  Orpheus 
or  Mercury  ;  the  Harp.  It  contains  the 
white  star  Vega  (a  Lyne),  the  sixth 
brightest  star  in  the  heavens. 

3.  Anat.  A  triangular  area  of  the  ventral 
surface  of  the  corpus  callosum  between  Lyra.  2. 

the  diverging  posterior  pillars  of  the  fornix  ; — so  called 


lvm-phol'o-gy  (lYm-fbl'o-jY),  n. 
j lympho -  -+-  -logy  1  The  study  of 
the  lymphatic  system 
lyra  phop'a-thy  (-fBp'a-thY),  n. 
[lympho-  +  -fiathy.)  Any  lym¬ 
phatic  disorder 

lym'phor  rhage  (lYm'ffl-ritj), 
lym'phor-rha'gi-a  (-ra'jT-d),  //. 
[NL.  lymphorr/iayai.  See  lym- 

l*HO-  ;  RHAGIA.]  J  fed.  =  LYM- 

imiorrhea.  —  lym  phor-rhag'ic 

(-rfcj'Tk ).  a. 

lyra  pho-Bar-co  ma-to'sis  ( lYtn'- 
fft-siir-kfFma-to'sYs),  n.  [NL.  ; 
lymphosarcoma  -f  -wu*.)  Med. 
Diseased  condition  due  to  lym¬ 
phosarcoma.  —  lymphosar- 
com'a  tous  (-kOm'd-tiis ;  -ko'- 
ind-tf/s),  a. 

lym-phos'ta-sisi  lYm-fCs'td-sYs), 
n.  [NL.  ;  lympho-  -(-  stasis.) 
Med.  Stoppage  of  the  flow  of 
lvtnph  in  a  lymphatic, 
lymph'y  (lYm'fY  ).  a.  Contain¬ 
ing,  or  like,  lymph.  Rare. 
lyn.  4*  LIE,  r. ;  line. 
lyn  (lin).  Var.  ol'  lin,  waterfall. 
Lyn'ceus  (lYn'sfla  ;  -sS-iZs),  n. 
[Gr.  Avyjccv?.]  See  Idas,  II  y- 

I'ERMN  EJSTKA. 


lynch  Var  of  linch,  a  hank. 

lynch'pin'.  Var  of  linchpin 
lyncht.  Lynched.  Ref.  Sp 
lyn  curie,  n.  [L  lyncurion ,  lyn- 
curium ,  Gr  Xvyicovpiou.]  Lig- 
ure.  Ohs  O.rf.  E  !>■ 

lynde  (lYnd),  lyn'den  (lYn'de n). 
Vars.  of  LINDEN, 
lyne.  +  lean,  w,  .  lie  ;  lind  ; 

LINE  ;  LINEN. 

lyne,  n.  [OF  Im.ling]  A  kind 

of  large  snip.  Ohs. 

lynee.  d*  lionke.  [eth.I 

Ly  nette'  (lT-n6t'),w.  SeeG  \  u-| 

lynn.  Var  of  LIN,  a  waterfall. 

lynt.  +  lint 

lyome.  *5*  lyam. 

ly'on.  +  lion. 

Ly'on.  u  < Scot.  Her.  Short  for 
Lyon  King-of-Arms.  See  kino- 
O  K-ARMS. 

Lyon  Court.  Scot.  Her  The 
court ot  the  Lyon  King-of-Arms. 
Ly  on-ese'  (iT'fln-ez'  ;  -es'),  n 
Of  or  pertaining  to  Lyons  in 
France  or  its  inhabitants.  —  w. 
sing.  4-  pi  A  native  or  in¬ 
habitant  of  Lyons  in  France. 
Lyon  herald.  Scat.  Her.  The 
Lyon  King-of-Arms. 


from  the  arrangement  of  the  lines  with  which  it  i6  marked 
in  the  human  brain.  * 

Ly'ra  id  (li'ra-Td),  Ly'rid  (li'rtd),  n.  [ Lyra  -f-  1st  -id. 
Cf.  Leonid.]  Astron.  Any  of  a  shower  of  meteors  whose 
radiant  is  in  the  constellation  Lyra, 
ly'rate  (li'rat)  I  a.  [NL.  lyratus.  See 
ly'rat-ed  (-rat-Sd)  j  LYRE.]  1.  Bot.  Lyre¬ 
shaped,  or  spatulate  and  oblong,  with  small 
lobes  toward  the  base  ;  as,  a  lyrate  leaf. 

2  Shaped  like  a  lyre,  as  the  tail  of  the 
blackcock  or  that  of  the  lyre  bird,  each  of 
which  has  outwardly  curving  feathers  sug¬ 
gesting  the  horns  of  a  lyre, 
lyre  (Hr),  n.  [ME.  lire ,  OF.  lire ,  F.  lyre ,  L. 
lyra ,  Gr.  Avpa.  Cf.  lyra.]  1.  Music.  A 
stringed  instrument  of  the  harp  class  used 
by  the  ancient  Greeks,  esp.  in  accompanying  Lyrate  Leaf, 
song  and  recitation  (see  lyric).  It  consisted  of  a  hollow 
body,  from  which  were  raised  two  arms 
curving  outward  and  forward,  and  joined 
at  the  top  by  a  crossbow  or  yoke,  from 
which  gut  strings  were  stretched  to  the 
bridge.  The  strings  were  stopped  with  the 
left  hand,  and  struck  with  a  plectrum  in 
the  right.  The  term  has  been  used  also  to 
translate  the  Greek  KiOdpa  and  <f*6pviy£, 
and  sometimes  loosely  for  harp  and  for  the 
modern  Greek  “  lyra,”  a  kind  of  rebec. 

2.  Music.  In  some  pianofortes,  a  lyre¬ 
shaped  frame  carrying  the  pedals. 

3.  [cop.]  Astron.  =  Lyra. 

4.  Anat.  The  lyra  of  the  fornix, 
lyre  bat.  A  small  bat  (Afegadei'ma  lyra ), 


Lyre,  1. 
of  India  and 


Ceylon,  having  enormous  ears  and  curious  nose  mem¬ 
branes.  It  is  6aid  to  eat  frogs, 
lyre  bird  Any  of  three  species 
of  Australian  passerine  birds  of 
the  genus  J fenura.  The  male  is 
remarkable  for  having  the  six¬ 
teen  tail  feathers  very  long  and, 
when  spread,  during  courtship, 
arranged  in  the  form  of  a  lyre. 

The  lyre  bird  inhabiting  New 
South  Wales  (Menura  superba) 
is  about  the  size  of  a  grouse.  Its 
general  color  is  brown,  with 
rufous  color  on  the  throat, 
wings,  tail  coverts,  and  tail, 
lyre'-tailed'  (-tahF),  a.  Having 
a  lyrate  tail.  —  lyre-tailed  night¬ 
jar,  a  South  American  nightjar 
( Hydropsa I isforapata)  having  a 
lyrate  tail  which  it  opens  and 
shuts  while  in  flight. 
lyr'iC  (lTr'Tk)  )  a.  [L.  lyri-  LYre  Bird  {Menura  superba). 
lyr'i  cal  (-T-kftl) )  cus ,  Gr.  Avpticov :  cf.  F.  lyrique.  See 
lyre.]  1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  lyre  or  harp. 

2.  Suited  to  be  sung  to  the  lyre  ;  appropriate  for  song  ;  as, 
lyric  poetry.  Lyric  poetry ,  whether  actually  sung  or  not, 
is  generally  composed  in  stanzas,  and,  as  distinguished 
from  epic  and  dramatic  poetry ,  is  expressive  of  the  poet’s 
feeling  rather  than  of  outward  incident  or  events,  and 
may  take  a  special  form,  as  ode,  sonnet,  hymn,  roundel, 
or  any  of  numerous  verse  schemes,  as  against  a  uniform 
traditional  meter  such  as  the  hexameter  and  heroic  verse 
of  epic  and  drama. 

In  copious  legend,  or  sweet  lyric  song.  Milton 
lyr'ic,  n.  1.  A  lyric  poem  ;  a  lyrical  composition. 

2.  A  composer  of  lyric  poems.  Obs. 

3.  A  verse  of  the  kind  usually  employed  in  lyric  poetry ; 
—  used  chiefly  in  pi. 

lyr'i-chord  (ITr'T-kSrd),  ??.  [lyre  -f  harpsichord.]  A  kind 
of  harpsichord,  in  which  the  strings  were  played  by  moving 
wheels  with  an  effect  like  bowing,  instead  of  being  plucked 
by  quills. 

ly'rie  (li'rT),  n.  [Cf.  Icel.  lyr  a  sort  of  fish.]  A  European 
gurnardlike  fish  ( Peristedion  cataphr actum ),  having  the 
body  covered  with  bony  plates,  and  having  three  spines  pro¬ 
jecting  in  front  of  the  nose. 

Ly-rif'er-a  (li-rlf'er-d),  n.  pi.  [NL.  ;  lyre  -f-  L  ferre  to 
bear.]  Zool.  In  some  classifications,  a  superclass  consist¬ 
ing  of  the  elasmobranchs  and  ordinary  fishes,  which  have 
the  shoulder  girdle  developed  as  a  lyriform  or  furcate  ap¬ 
paratus.  —  ly-ril'er-ous  (-ms),  a. 

lyr'ism  (llr'Tz’m),  n.  [Cf.  Gr.  A vpur/aof .]  a  Act  of  playing 
on  a  lyre  or  harp.  G.  Eliot,  b  =  lyricism. 
lyr'ist  (ITr'Tst;  Hr'- ;  277),  n.  [L.  lyristes ,  Gr.  Avpiorrj?  : 
cf.  F.  lyriste.]  A  player  on  the  lyre  ;  hence,  a  composer  or 
singer  of  lyrical  poetry. 

lys'a  tine  (ITs'd-tTn  ;  -ten  ;  184)  )  n.  Also  -tin,  -nin.  [Gr. 
ly  sat'i  nine  (li-sSt'I-nTn  ;  -nen)  |  Au<m  a  loosing  -f-  cre- 
atine ,  creatinine.]  Physiol.  Chem.  An  organic  base  ob¬ 
tained  on  decomposition  of  various  proteids, — now  con¬ 
sidered  by  many  to  be  a  mixture  of  lysine  and  arginine, 
lys'i-dine  (ITs'T-dTn  ;  -den  ;  184),  n.  Also  -din.  [Gr.  Av<rt? 
a  loosing  -j-  methylglyoxah’dm,  the  chemical  name  which 
Ladenborg  rejected  in  favor  of  this.]  Pharm.  Chem.  A  hy¬ 
groscopic  crystalline  base,  C4H8N2,  derived  from  glyoxaline. 
It  forms  a  very  soluble  salt  with  uric  acid,  and  hence  is 
used  in  medicine  as  a  solvent  for  the  latter. 


Lyon  King-of-Arms.  Lyon  King- 
at-Arms.  Her.  See  kixo-of- 
v  R  M  S. 

ly'on  naise'  (le'B'naz'  ;  com¬ 
monly  Anglicized,  lT'C-naz'), 
o.  fF.,  fem  of  lyonnais  of  Ly¬ 
ons.)  Cookery.  Prepared  a  la 
lyonnaise. 

Ly  on-nesse'  ( iTM-nBs'),  or  Le'- 
on-noys'  (leM-nois'),  n.  [OF. 
Leonois,  earlier  Loenois,  Loo - 
no  is,  orig.  Lothian,  in  Scotland, 
LL.  Loonia  ]  In  Arthurian  leg¬ 
end,  a  country  fabled  to  have 
been  formerly  contiguous  to 
Cornwall,  but  to  have  long  since 
disappeared  and  to  be  now  more 
than  forty  fathoms  under  water. 
Lyon  Office.  Scot  Her.  The  of¬ 
fice  of  the  Lyon  King-of-Arms. 
Ly  o-nors'  (lT'6-n5rz'),  See 

G  AKKTII. 

Ly'ons  sauce (lT'vnz).  [SeeLv- 
n  \  n  a  i  v  k .  1  < 'oakery.  Espagnole 
sauce  with  finked  onions  fried 
in  oil. 

Ly  o-po'ma  (ll'f-ptf'ma).  n  pi. 
[NL.]  Xoid  =  Lvorom ata 
lyp  e  ma'ni  a  (lYp'f-ma'nY-a  : 
lrpp-),n.  [NL.;  Gr.  XvTnj  grief 


-4-  mania.]  =  lyrothymia. 
lyr.  +  lire. 

ly'ra  (lT'rd)  Var  of  lyri E. 
ly'rate-ly,  adr.  of  lyrate 
lyra  viol.  Music.  A  boss  viol, 
tuned  and  played  according  to 
the  “tablature”  or  lute  nota¬ 
tion.  Obs 

lyre(lTr)  Var.  of  lyrie. 
lyTe  •]*  leek,  lire 
Lyre,n  The  town  of  Lierrc,  Bel¬ 
gium  ;  —  an  old  form  used  in 
names  of  cloths  Obs. 
lyre  flower  The  bleeding  heart, 
lyre'man.  n  [lyre  +  man.]  The 
aog-day  cicada 

lyre  pheasant  The  lvre  bird, 
lyre 'tali',  n.  A  lvre  bird, 
lyre  tree  The  tulip  tree. 
lyTe  turtle.  The  leatherback, 
lyre  viall-  +  lyra  viol. 
lyr'ic.  v  t. ;  -icked  (-Ykt)  :-ick- 
l N c i .  To  sing  ns  a  lyric.  Rare. 
lyr'i-cal-ly.  adr  of  lyrical. 
lyr'i-cal-ness,  n  See -ness. 
lyr'i-cism  (lYr'Y-sYz’m),  n  See 

-ISM. 

lyr'i-cist  (-sTst),  n.  Sop-ist 
lyr'i-cize  (-bTz).  r.  t.  See  -ize 
Ly'rid.  n.  See  Lyra  id. 


ly  sig'e  nous  (ll-sTj'fc-iiMs),  a.  [Gr.  Av'o-c?  &  loosing  -\--ge- 
nous .]  Bot.  Formed  by  the  breaking  down  or  dissolution 
of  adjoining  cells,  as  certain  intercellular  spaces.  The  ly- 
sigenous  cavities  in  tissue  usually  contain  water  or  secre¬ 
tion  products.  Cf.  schizogenous.  — ly-sig'e-nous  ly,  adv. 
Ly  si  lo'ma  (li'sT-lo'md),  n.  [NL.,  prob.  fr.  Gr.  Avo-ic  a 
loosing  -f-  A dipa  border,  because  at  ripening  the  sides  of  the 
pod  are  loosened.]  Bot.  A  small  genus  of  tropical  Ameri¬ 
can  mimosaceous  trees,  having  bipinnate  leaves,  few'  sta¬ 
mens,  and  a  flat,  straight,  dehiscent  pod.  Several  of  the 
species,  as  L.  sabicu  and  L.  bahamensis,  are  useful  timber 
trees.  See  sabicu  wood,  Madeira  wood. 

Ly  sl  ma'chi  a  (lFsT-ma'kT-ci  ;  -mSk'T-d;  ITs'T- ;  277),  n. 
[NL.,  fr.  L.  lysimachia  a  plant,  Gr.  A v<rip.d\Lou,  fr.  the 
proper  name  \va-ip.a\o<;  Lysimachus  ;  Au<rt?  a  loosing  -f- 
pd\ri  battle,  strife.]  Bot.  A  large  widely  distributed  genus 
of  primulaceou8  herbs,  the  loosestrifes,  distinguished  by 
leafy  stems  and  yellow'  or  white  flowers  without  stamino- 
dia.  L.  nummularia ,  the  moneywort,  is  often  cultivated, 
ly'sin  (li'sln),  n.  [See  lysine.]  Physiol.  Chem.  Any  of  a 
class  of  substances  capable  of  dissolving  bacteria,  blood  cor¬ 
puscles,  or  the  like.  See  bacteriolysin,  hjemolysin. 
ly'sine  (li'sin  ;  -sen  ;  184),  n.  Also  ly'sin.  [Gr.  A voa?  a  loos¬ 
ing,  dissolution.]  Physiol.  Chem.  An  organic  base,  CcH14- 
02N2,  formed  in  the  artificial  decomposition  of  protamines 
and  many  proteids,  and  also  in  tryptic  digestion.  It  forms 
crystalline  salts  with  silver  nitrate  and  chioroplatinic  acid. 
Chemically,  it  is  a  diamino-caproic  acid. 

Ly-Sip'pan  (11-sTp'fin),  a.  Of  or  pertain¬ 
ing  to  the  Greek  sculptor  Lysippus  (fl.  4th 
century  b.  c.)  or  his  school  or  style.  His 
works  are  said  by  ancient  writers  to  have 
been  all  in  bronze,  and  are  remarkable  , 
for  their  lifelike  characterization  and 
careful  and  accurate  execution,  shown 
esp.  in  the  treatment  of  the  hair.  His 
representations  of  the  male  human  body 
are  said  to  show  a  new  system  of  propor¬ 
tions,  characterized  by  a  small  head  and 
comparatively  long  arms  and  legs,  which 

Sives  the  figures  an  athletic  appearance. 

one  of  his  works  have  been  identified, 
and  only  the  marble  Apoxyomenos  in 
the  Vatican  can  be  thought  a  close  copy 
of  one  of  them. 

ly'sis  (li'sTs),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  AiVt?.] 

Med.  a  The  resolution  or  favorable  termi¬ 
nation  of  a  disease,  coming  on  gradually 
and  not  marked  by  abrupt  change,  as dis-  The  Apoxyonie. 
tinguished  from  crisis ,  in  which  the  im-  nos,  showing  the 
provement  is  sudden  and  marked,  b  Ac-  Lysippan  Canon 
tion  of  a  lysin  ;  cell  destruction.  ot  Proportions, 

•lysis.  [Gr.  Avert?  a  loosing,  fr.  Xveiv  to  loose.]  A  suffix 
signifying  a  loosing ,  dissolving ,  solution ,  dissolution  ;  as, 
cyto  lysis,  electro  lysis,  para  lysis,  etc. 
ly  so-gen'e-sis  (H'sfc-jSn'e-sTs),  n.  [NL.  ;  lys’m  +  -gene¬ 
sis.]  Physiol.  Chem.  The  destructive  action  of  lysins. — 
ly  so  gen'ic  (-Ik),  a. 

ly'sol  (ll'sol  ;  -s51),  n.  [Gr.  \vais  a  loosing,  dissolving 
2d  -o/.]  Pharm.  A  brown  oily  liquid,  soluble  in  water, 
made  by  dissolving  coal-tar  oil  of  a  certain  grade  in  fat,  and 
then  saponifying.  It  contains  cresols  in  large  amount,  and 
is  used  as  a  disinfectant. 

lys'sa  (ITs'd),  n.  [NL.  See  lytta.]  Med  Hydrophobia. 
The  plural  ( lyssae )  has  been  used  to  signify  the  pustules 
supposed  to  be  developed  under  the  tongue  in  hydrophobia, 
lys'sic  (-Tk),  a.  [See  lyssa.]  Med.  Pertaining  to,  or 
caused  by,  hydrophobia. 

lys  so-ptio'bi  a(-o-fo'bT-ri),  ??.  [NL.  See  lyssa; -phobia.] 
Med.  Morbid  dread  of  hydrophobia,  sometimes  producing 
symptoms  of  that  disease. 

ly-te'ri-an  (11-te'rT-Sn),  a.  [Gr.  XvrtjpLo ?  healing,  fr.  A vrijp 
a  deliverer,  fr.  Aiieiv  to  loosen.]  Med.  Terminating  a  dis¬ 
ease  ;  indicating  the  end  of  a  disease. 

Lyth-ra'ce  ®  (ITth-ra'se-e;  li-thra'-),  n.pf.  [NL.  See  Lyth- 
rum.]  Bot.  A  family  of  herbs,  shrubs,  or  trets  (order 
Myrtales),  the  loosestrife  family,  distinguished  in  general 
by  the  valvate  sepals  and  free  ovary.  There  are  3(»  genera 
and  nearly  400  species,  mainly  of  tropical  distribution.  The 
family  includes  a  number  of  ornamental  genera,  as  Layer- 
streemia,  Lawson ia ,  etc.  —  lyth  ra'ceous  (-sIims),  a. 
Lyth'rum  (ITth'rfim  ;  li'thrwm  ;  277),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  A vBpou 
gore;  —  in  allusion  to  the  dark  purple  flowers.]  Bot.  A 
rather  large  and  widely  distributed  genus  of  herbs  and  sub¬ 
shrubs,  typifying  the  family  Lythracese.  They  have  purple 
or  rose-pink  flowers  with  4-8  petals,  a  cylindrical  calyx 
tube,  and  a  2-celled  capsule.  L.  salicaria ,  the  purple  loose¬ 
strife  or  willow-herb,  is  the  most  familiar  species, 
lyt'ic  (lTt'Tk),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  lysis  or  a  lysin  ;  pro¬ 
ductive  of,  or  effecting,  lysis,  or  cell  destruction. 

-lytic.  [Gr.  -Aimxo?,  fr.  Autocos,  able  to  loose,  loosing.]  A 
suffix  of  adjectives  corresponding  to  nouns  ending  in  -lysis. 
See  -lysis. 

lyt'ta  (ITt'ri),  n. ;  L.  pi.  lytt^e  (-e).  [L.,  a  worm  said  to 

grow  under  the  tongue  of  dogs,  and  to  cause  canine  mad¬ 
ness,  fr.  Gr.  Aiirra,  Aiiacra,  lit.,  madness.]  A  fibrous  and 
cartilaginous  rod  lying  within  the  longitudinal  axis  of  the 
tongue  in  many  carnivorous  mammals,  as  the  dog. 


ly'rie  ( IT 'rt),v.  ICi 

.  ^  ^  -  1  ird. 


Dan  lire 

kind  of  sea  bird,  Norw.  dial 
lira  the  shearwater.]  A  shear¬ 
water,  esp  the  Manx  shearw  ater. 
Local,  Rnt  [shaped  I 

ly'ri-form(lT'rY-f6rm),  a.  Lvrc-| 
Ly-ru'rus  (ll-rflo'rrZs),  n.  [NL. ; 
lyre  -+-  Gr.  ovpa  tail.]  Zool.  A 
genus  of  birds  constituted  by 
the  black  grouse  and  allies, 
lys  See  us. 

L  y-s  a  n'd  e  r  (1  T-s  11  n'd  5  r),  n. 

1  Masc.  prop,  name 

2  An  A  then  i  an  in  Shake¬ 
speare's  **  Midsummer-Night's 
Dream.”  in  love  with  Hermia. 
Ly-sa'ni-as  (lT-sa'nT-fts).  Bib 
Lys'i-as  (hs'T-fis)  Bib. 

lys  i-ge-net'tc  (lTs'T-jf-nCt'Tk). 
Var  of  lysigenic. 
ly  sl-gen'ic  (1  T'sT-j  P  n'T  k  ; 
lls'Y-).  a.  [Gr  Au<riv  a  loosing 
-i-  -genic.]  Bot.  Lysigenous. 
Ly-sim'a-cbus  (ll-sTm'd-ktZs) 
Bib. 

ly-sim'a  chus,  n.  [See  Lysima¬ 
chia  ]  Loosestrife.  Obs. 
ly-sim'e-ter  (-P-ter),  n.  [Gr.  Av¬ 
ert?  a  loosing  +  -meter.]  An  in¬ 


strument  for  measuring  the  per¬ 

colation  of  water  through  a  cer¬ 
tain  depth  of  soil, 
ly'sing.  Var.  of  leysiko. 
Ly-aip'pi-an  (ll-slp'Y-rTn).  Ly- 
sip'pic  (-Yk ),  a  =  Lysippan 
Ly-sop'ter-i  (lT-s5p't?r-T).  n.  jd 
[NL.  ;  Gr.  Avert?  a  loosing  -f 
irrepov  wing.]  Pa/eon.  A  prim¬ 
itive  order  of  extinct  canoid 
fishes  including  the  Pala-onie- 
cidte,  Platysomidie.  etc.,  in 
which  the  rays  of  the  median 
fins  were  more  numerous  than 
the  interspinnls  su  p  porting 
them  —  ly-sop'tcr  ous  (-us),  a. 
lyste.  •]*  lest,  list. 

-lytet-lTt)  See -Lite. 
lyth  *i*  LBATH. 
lyth  Var.  of  lith. 
ljrth'-coop',  n  [The  second 
part  is  fr  D.  Loop  purchase.] 
An  auction  of  household  goods. 
Ohs.  Ojrf.  E.  D. 

lythe  (lith).  Var.  of  lithe 
lythe  (lTth),  n.  The  pollack. 
Scot.  Jr  In  land. 

lyth'rad(  lYth'rftd),w.  Any  plant 
of  the  Lythracere.  Lind  ley. 

lytwary’  +  lectuary. 


food,  foot  •  out,  oil  •  chair  ;  go  ;  sing,  ii)k  ;  «*en,  thin ;  nature,  vercliire  (250) ;  k  =  cli  in  G.  ich,  acli  (144) ;  boN  ;  yet ;  zh  =  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Guide. 

Full  explanations  orAbbrevlatlona,  Signs,  etc..  Immediately  precede  llie  Vocabulary. 
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M 


AT  (8m).  1.  The  thirteenth  letter  of  the  English  alphabet, 
*  a  voiced  (sonant)  bilabial  consonant  formed  by  stopping 
the  oral  passage  at  the  lips,  the  soft  palate  being  lowered  at 
the  same  time  so  that  the  sound  is  given  a  nasal  resonance, 
whence  it  is  classed  as  a  nasal  and  often  designated  as  la- 
bio-nasal.  The  sound  of  M  is  formed  with  the  same  posi¬ 
tion  of  the  lips  as  are  those  of  p  and  6,  and  its  relation  to 
them  is  analogous  to  that  of  n  to  t  and  < l ,  and  of  tig  to  k 
and  a.  The  letter  is  silent  only  when  initial  before  n  in 
words  from  the  Greek.  Cf.  N,  and  see  Guide  to  Peon ., 
§1%.  The  letter  M  came  into  English  from  the  Greek, 
through  the  Latin,  being  further  derived  from  the  Phoeni¬ 
cian,  and  ultimately,  perhaps,  from  the  Egyptian.  See 
alphabet,  Illust.  Etymologically  M  is  related  to  n,  as  in 
lime,  linden  ;  em/net,  ant ;  also  to  b. 

2.  As  a  symbol,  used  to  denote  or  indicate  :  a  Twelfth  or 
(cf  K,  2  a)  thirteenth,  as  in  a  series  or  in  order  or  class  ; 
sometimes,  the  numeral  twelve  (or  thirteen) ;  as,  Com¬ 
pany  M ;  quire  m.  b  Chem.  In  formulas,  metal  (in  gen¬ 
eral).  c  Magnetism.  (1)  [ca/?.l  Moment.  (2)  Strength  of 
pole,  d  Astron.  An  early  catalogue  of  about  100  nebulae 
published  in  1781  by  Messier. 

3.  As  a  numeral,  M  stands  for  1,000  ;  M  for  1,000,000.  The 
original  form  was  CID- 

4-  As  an  abbreviation  .  a  In  the  form  M. :  Various  proper 
names,  as  Martin,  Mary,  Matthew,  etc.  ;  Majesty  ;  Man¬ 
slaughter  (in  former  times  branded  on  a  person  convicted 
of  it  when  admitted  to  benefit  of  clergy)  ;  Marshal  ;  Mark 
{Freemasonry)  ;  Marquis;  Master;  Member;  Militia; 
Mittelhand  {Skat) ;  (in  the  log  book)  moderate  sea  or  swell 
{Naut.) ;  Monday  ;  Monsieur  ;  Myopia;  (in  the  catechism) 
a  contraction  of  NN  (names)  ;  (in  the  marriage  service) 
standing  for  the  man's  name  to  be  substituted  by  the  reader 
or  speaker  (prob.  an  abbr.  of  maritus ,  L.,  husband,  bride¬ 
groom).  b  In  the  form  m.  or  M.  :  maiden  over  {Cricket); 
main  (F.,  hand)  ;  male  ;  manipulus  (L.,  handful);  manual; 
mare  ;  mark  or  marks  (G.,  money)  ;  married  ;  masculine  ; 
mass;  measure,  or  by  measure ;  medicine;  medium;  me¬ 
ridian;  meridies  (L.,  noon);  [/.  c.  with  hyphen ]  meta- 
( Chem .)  ;  meter  ;  middle  ;  middle,  or  center,  fielder  {Base¬ 
ball)  ;  mile;  mill ;  mille  (F.,  thousand) ;  minim  ;  minute  ; 
mi  see  (L.,  mix) ;  mistura  (L.,  mixture) ;  (in  the  log  book) 
mist  or  misty  weather  {Naut.) ;  modulus  ;  (in  dental  formu¬ 
lae)  molar  ;  month  ;  moon  ;  morning ;  mountain  ;  muster. 
M.  or  m  (8m),  n.;  pi.  M’s,  or  Ms  (8mz).  1.  The  letter  M, 
m,  or  its  sound. 

2.  Something  shaped  like  the  letter  M. 

3  Print.  =  em. 

to  have  an  M  under  the  girdle,  to  show  courtesy  by  using  the 
titles  Mr.,  Mrs.,  Miss. 

M.  a.  Having  the  general  shape  of  the  capital  letter  M. 

M  roof.  Arch.,  a  kind  of  roof  formed  by  the  junction  of  two 
common  gable  roofs  with  a  valley  between  them,  so  that 
the  section  resembles  the  letter  M.  It  allows  of  excellent 
top  light.  When  repeated  it  becomes  a  sawtooth  roof. 
See  roof,  Illust.  —  M  tooth.  See  raw,  n.,  Illust. 
ma  (ma),  n.  [Cf.  mamma.]  Mamma;  —  a  colloquial  or 
childish  form,  sometimes  regarded  as  vulgar, 
ma’am  (main ;  mSm ;  277  :  when  unaccented  usually 
mam  ;  ’m),  n.  Madam  ;  — a  colloquial  contraction  of  mad¬ 
am  now  used,  rarely  among  equals,  only  parenthetically  or 
at  the  end  of  a  sentence,  but  formerly  customarily  in  di¬ 
rect  address.  At  the  English  court  it  is  used  in  address¬ 
ing  the  queen  or  a  royal  princess. 

Maat'  (ma-at';  ma'dt),  n.  [Egypt.  Maat ,  prop  ,  truth, 
also,  the  feather.]  Egynt.  Relig.  Goddess  of  truth  or  of 
law,  represented  with  an  ostrich  plume  upon  her  head. 
Mab.  Queen  (mSb).  A  fairy  queen,  the  midwife  that  de¬ 
livers  men  of  their  dreams,  of  whom  Shakespeare  has  given 
a  famous  description  in  “  Romeo  and  Juliet,”  I.  iv. 

Ma'ba  (ma'ba),  n  [NL.,  fr.  a  native  name  in  Tonga  Is¬ 
lands.]  Hot.  A  large  genus  of  ebenaceous  trees  and  shrubs 
widely  disrribnted  in  the  tropics.  They  have  dioecious 
trimerous  flowers,  and  very  hard  wood  resembling  ebony. 
Mab  i-no'gi  on.  The  (mXb'T-no'gT-tfn).  [W.,  pi.  of  mahi- 
nogi  juvenile  instruction,  material  taugnt  to  the  bard’s 
apprentice  (mnbinng). J  The  title  given  by  Lady  Charlotte 
Guest  to  a  collection  of  Welsh  prose  tales  from  the  14th- 
century  “  Red  Book  of  Hergest,”  published  by  her,  1S3S- 
4u.  It  includes  Welsh  versions  of  some  of  the  French  Ar¬ 
thurian  romances  of  Chretien  de  Troyes. 


ma-bo'Io  (ma-bo'lo),  n.  [Tag.]  a  A  date  plum  {Diospy- 
ros  philippensis)  of  the  Philippine  Islands,  having  a  large, 
sweet,  reddish  fruit,  b  The  hard  wood  of  this  tree.  It  is 
dark-colored  with  yellow  streaks,  and  takes  a  high  polish, 
ma  ca'bre  (mi-ka'b’r ,  F.  maka'br’),  a.  Also  ma-ca'ber. 
[F.,  for  OF.  Macabre ,  dance  Macabre,  the  dance  of  Maca¬ 
bre ,  where  Macabre  is  a  proper  name,  perh.  the  name  of 
a  painter  of  a  Dance  of  Death,  and  prob.  orig.  the  same  as 
Macc abacus.  Cf.  Maccabees.]  Pertaining  to,  or  suggest¬ 
ive  of,  the  dance  of  death,  or  danse  macabre  (see  dance  of 
death)  ;  gruesome. 

ma-ca'co  (ma-ka'ko),  n.  [Prob.  fr.  Tupi  macaco  monkey 
(prob.  fr.  Carib  mecou ),  whence  Pg.  macaco ,  which  seems 
to  have  been  carried  by  the  Portuguese  to  Congo,  where 
it  was  applied  to  the  lemur.]  a  Any  of  several  lemurs,  as 
the  black  lemur  {Lemur  macaco),  and  the  ring-tailed  lemur 
{L.  catta).  b  [Pg  ]  Any  of  various  American  monkeys. 
Brazil,  c  A  macaque.  Obs. 

mac-ad'axn  (infik-Sd'dm),  n.  [After  John  L.  McAdam , 
Scottish  engineer.]  a  Macadamized  roadway  or  pavement, 
b  The  broken  stone  used  in  macadamizing. 

Mac  a  da'ml  a  (mSk'a-da'mT-a),  n.  [NL.,  after  Dr. 
John  Macadam  of  Australia.]  Bot.  A  genus  of  proteaceous 
trec^or  shrubs  consisting  of  two  Australian  species,  char¬ 
acterized  by  the  4-lobed  disk  and  by  the  two  pendulous 
ovules.  M.  tei'nifolia  is  the  Queensland  nut  tree, 
mac  ad'am  ize  (mdk-5d'dm-iz),  v.  t.  ;  -ized  (-izd) ;  -iz'ing 
(-iz'Tng).  [ macadam  -}-  -ize.]  To  construct  or  finish  (a 
road)  according  to  the  system  invented  by  John  Loudon 
McAdam  (175C-183G),  w  hich  consisted  in  compacting  into  a 
solid  mass  a  layer  of  small  broken  stone  on  a  convex  well- 
drained  earth  roadbed  ;  hence,  to  construct  any  road  of 
broken  stones,  as  on  a  bed  of  large  stones,  an  old  road,  etc. 
See  road,  Illust.  —  mac-ad  am  i-za'tlon  (radk-Sd'am-T- 
za'shan  ;  -I-za'shdn),  n. 

mac  ad'am  iz  er  (-iz'er),  n.  1.  A  maker  of  macadamized 
roads. 

2.  One  who  uses  macadamized  ds;  specif.,  one  who 
rides  along  the  roads  w  hen  hunting.  Jocose ,  Chiejly  Eng. 
Ma  cagl'i  a  (md-kXl'T-d  ;  -kSl'yd),  n.  Bot.  A  large  genus 
of  chiefly  tropical  South  American  euphorbiaceous  trees 
having  alternate  leaves  and  small  cymose  flowers.  The 
very  hard  wood  has  many  local  uses.  M.  excel sa  is  the 
paddlewood.  M.  quebracho  bianco  yields  quebracho.  Also 
[/.  <*.],  any  plant  of  this  genus. 

Ma  caire'.  Ro  bert'  (ro'bSr'  m&'kSr').  A  brigand  charac¬ 
ter  in  French  drama,  often  figuring  as  a  picaresque  hero, 
or  merely  as  an  adroit  and  audacious  rogue, 
ma  caque'  (md-kak'),  n.  [F.,  fr.  Pg.  macaco.]  Any  of 
certain  short-tailed  catarrhine  monkeys  constituting  the 
genus  Macaco ,  syn.  Macacus ,  mostly  found  in  Asia  and 
the  East  Indies.  They  have  ischial  callosities,  and  the 
eyebrows  are  often  tufted.  Among  the  species  are  M. 
tcheliensis  of  northern  China  and  M.  speciosa  of  Japan, 
which  are  the  most  northerly  of  monkeys.  Others  are  the 
Barbary  ape,  the  bonnet  monkey,  the  lion-tailed  monkey, 
the  pig-tailed  monkey,  and  the  zati  (see  these  terms). 

Mac  a-ran'ga  (mXk'd-rSq'gri),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Malagasy  mo- 
carano.]  Bot.  A  genus  of  tropical  Asiatic  euphorbiaceous 
trees  having  peltate  leaves,  small  monoecious  flowers,  and 
usually  capsular  fruit.  Several  species  yield  a  gum  (mac- 
aranga  gum) ;  that  of  M.  indica  is  used  for  impressions  of 
coins,  etc.,  and  medicinally.  Some  species  are  poisonous. 
Ma-ca'ri  an  (md-ka'rl-dn  ;  115),  n.  Eccl.  Hist,  a  A  fol¬ 
lower  of  either  of  two  Egyptian  monks  named  Macarius, 
of  the  4th  century,  noted  for  their  ascetic  disciplines  b  A 
follower  of  Macarius,  a  Monothelitic  patriarch  of  Antioch, 
who  was  banished  near  the  close  of  the  7th  century, 
ranc'a  rism  ( mSk'd-rTz’m),  n.  [Gr.  paKa.ii<xp.6<;.  SeeMAC- 
arize.]  A  blessing  ;  esp.,  a  blessing  couched  in  a  set  form, 
mac'a-rizo  f-rlz),  v.  t.  ;  -rized  (-rizd) ;  -riz'ing  (-riz'Tng). 
[Gr.  y-aicapL^eiu  to  bless.]  To  bless  ;  to  pronounce  happy 
or  invoke  felicity  upon  ;  hence,  to  congratulate, 
mac  a-ro'nl  (m5k'd-ro'nT),  n.;  pi.  -nis  (-nTz),  or  -nies 
(-nTz).  [It.  maccheroni ,  maccaroni ,  pi. ;  cf.  maccare  to 
bruise,  crush.  Cf.  macaroon.]  1  A  paste,  first  made  in 
Italy,  composed  chiefly  of  wheat  flour  dried  in  the  form 
of  long  slender  tubes,  and  used,  when  cooked,  as  an  article 
Of  food.  Cf.  SPAGHETTI,  VERMICELLI. 


2-  a  One  of  a  class  of  traveled  young  men  affecting  for¬ 
eign  ways  ;  —  first  used  in  England  about  1700.  b  Hence, 
an  exquisite  ;  a  fop. 

Spruce  macaronis,  and  pretty  to  see, 

Tidy  and  dapper  und  gallant  were  we.  John  W.  Palmer. 

3.  pi.  V.  S.  Hist.  A  body  of  Maryland  soldiers  in  the 
Revolutionary  War,  wearing  a  rich  uniform. 

4.  A  medley  ;  something  droll  or  extravagant. 

6.  A  rock  hopper,  or  crested  penguin. 

6.  A  silver  coin  of  the  West  Indies.  See  coin. 

!  mac  a  ron'ic  (m5k'd-r5n'Tk),  a.  [Cf.  It.  maccheronico , 
F.  macaronique.]  1.  Pertaining  to,  or  like,  macaroni,  the 
food  ;  hence,  mixed ;  confused  ;  jumbled. 

2.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  burlesque  composition  called 
macaronic  ;  as,  macaronic  poetry, 
mac  a  ron'ic,  n.  1.  A  jumble.  Obs. 

2.  A  kind  of  burlesque  composition,  in  which  the  vernacu¬ 
lar  words  of  one  or  more  modern  languages  are  intermixed 
with  genuine  Latin  words,  and  with  hybrids  formed  by 
adding  Latin  terminations  to  other  roots, 
macaroon'  (mSk'd-rooii'),  n.  [F.  macaron ,  It.  macche- 
rone.  See  macaroni.]  1  A  small  cake,  composed  chiefly 
of  the  white  of  eggs,  sugar,  and  pounded  almonds,  or 
sometimes  filberts,  coconut,  or  the  like. 

2.  =  macaroni,  1.  Obs. 

3.  Obs.  a  A  buffoon  ;  a  dolt,  b  A  fop  ;  a  macaroni, 
ma-casse'  (ina-kas'),  n.  [Orig.  uncertain.]  The  first  roller 

which  the  cane  strikes  in  a  three-roller  sugar  mill, 
ma  caw'  (md-kd'),  n.  [Native  name  on  the  Amazon  ma- 
eavuana.]  Any  of  numerous 
parrots,  chiefly  of  the  genus 
1  AH’  ^ray  1,ow  confined  to  South 

X2  P*7  and  Central  America,  but  for¬ 

merly  also  represented  in  the 
West  Indies.  They  are  among 
the  largest  of  parrots.and  have 
a  very  long  tail,  a  naked  space 
around  the  eyes,  and  a  strong 
hooked  bill  with  which  they 
Blue-and ellow  crack  hard  nuts.  The  voice  is 
Macs  w  (.ira  harsh.  The  colors  are  brilliant 
ararauna).  and  contrasted.  The  impor¬ 
tant  species  are  designated  according  to  their 
chief  colors,  as  the  blue-and-yellow  macaw  (A. 
ararauna),  the  red-and-blue  (A.  macac),  the 
red-and-green  {A.  mili laris),  etc. 
macaw  bush  [Arawak  makoa ,  beginning 
names  of  a  number  of  plants.]  A  tropical 
Americ  an  prickly  weed  {Solavum  mammosum) 
used  frequently  in  the  West  Indies  as  a  stock 
on  which  to  graft  the  eggplant, 
macaw  palm  Aliy  of  several  South  American 
palms  of  the  genus  Acrocoytia.  The  nuts  yield 
a  violet-scented  oil,  used  in  perfumery. 

Mac  beth'  (mdk-b8th'),  n.  A  king  of  Scotland 
(d.  1057),  the  hero  of  Shakespeare’s  tragedy 
of  this  name.  In  the  play,  swayed  by  the 
prophecies  as  to  his  great  future  and  by  the 
ambition  of  Lady  Macbeth,  he  murders  Duncan,  whom  hb 
succeeds,  and  afterwards  procures  the  muraer  of  his 
fellow  general  Banquo  (which  see),  and  of  the  wife  and 
children  of  his  rival  Macduff,  by  whom  he  is  finally  slain. 
Lady  Macbeth  becomes  crazed  with  remorse  and  dies. 

Me  Bur'ney’s  point  (mdk-bflr'iilz).  [After  C.  Mr  Burney, 
American  surgeon.]  Med.  A  point  on  the  right  side  on  a 
line  from  the  anterior  end  of  the  crest  of  the  ilium  to  the 
umbilicus,  and  about  two  inches  from  the  former,  where 
tenderness  is  felt  on  pressure  in  appendicitis. 

Mac  ca  be'an  (mSk'd-be'dn),*;.  Of  or  pertaining  to  Judas 
Maccabeus  or  the  M:iccabees;  as,  the  Macrnbean  princes. 
Mac'ca-bees  (mSk'd-bez),  n.  pi.  [Cf.  F.  MachabSes,  fr. 
L.  Machabaei.]  1  The  name  given  in  later  times  to  the 
Hasmonaeans,  a  family  of  Jewish  patriots,  who  headed  a 
religious  revolt  in  the  reign  of  Antiochus  IV.,  b.  c.  175-1G4, 
which  led  to  a  period  of  freedom  for  Judea. 

2.  Any  or  all  of  the  four  books  designated  as  First ,  Sec¬ 
ond,  Third ,  and  Fourth  Maccabees.  See  Old  Testament. 
Era  of  the  Maccabees.  See  ERA,  Table. 
mae'ea-boy  (mSk'd-boi)  |  n.  [From  Mocovba ,  district  in 
mae'eo-boy  (mSk'6-boi)  j  the  island  of  Martinique,  where 
it  is  made  :  cf.  F.  macouba.]  A  kind  of  snuff. 


M 


m.  nr  M.  Thousand  ;  a*.  20/m.  j 
ma  (ma,  ma),  pron.  Dial.  var. 
or  ME,  MY. 

m\{'tial  m3,  ma).  Obs  or  dial 
Lng.  var  of  make,  v.  ;  f  may,  j 
v. ;  ^  mo,  more 
1|  ma  (ma),  coni.  [It.]  Music 
But  ;  —  used  in  cautionary  ! 
phrases :  as.  “Vivace,  ma  non 
troppo  presto  "  (i.  e.,  lively,  but  i 
not  too  quick). 

Ma(ma).  Var.  of  Maat 
M&  (ma).  n.  See  Bkllona. 

Ma-  See  Bantu. 
ma  Abbr.  Milliampere. 

Ma.  Abbr.  Majesty:  Master.  Ob*. 
M.  A.  Abbr.  Machine  nrea 
{ IJueensland )  :  Master  Artium 
(L.,  Master  of  Arts):  Military 
Academy.  [account.] 

ma  Abbr  Bookkeeping  My- 
maa  i*  mo,  more, 
maa  (ma).  Dial  Knsr  var.  of 
m  \w,  stomach.  [Dial.  Eng. I 
maa  (inii).  Var.  of  mew,  n.\ 
Ma'a-cah  (mS'd-ka).  llib. 
Ma'acha(-kd)  D  Bib. 

Ma'a  chah  (-kd>.  Maa  h'athi 
(in t-&k'd-thT ),  Ma  ach'a-thite 
( -thTt).  Bib. 

Ma-ach'a-ti  (-tl).  D.  Bib. 
maad  MAIL 

ma&d  (Ami.  mAd).  Ob»  or  dial 
Eng  var.  of  made  See  make. 
Ma  a  da'i  (nia'd-dS'T  :  ma'd- 
dT).  Ma  a-dl'ah  (-dT'd),  Ma  a'i 
(mff-a'T  :  ina'T).  Bib. 
maak  (mak).  Dial.  Eng.  var  of 


make,  a  mate  ;  make,  v 
Ma'a-la  (ma'd-la).  D.  Bib. 
Ma'a-leh-a-crab'bim  (ma'd-15- 
d-krflh'lm  :  m'l-ftl'6-)-  Bib. 
maa'lln  (md'lYn).  Var.  of  mer¬ 
lin.  Dint.  Eng. 
maal'Btrom  maelstrom 
ma'am  selle'  (mam'zC-1'),  n 
Short  for  mademoiselle. 
maane  mane. 

Ma'a-nl  (ma'd-nT).  Ihb. 

Ma'a  ra(-d-rd;  m5-a'-).  D.  Bib 
ma'a-ra  shell  (ma'd-rd).  A 
large  pearly  marine  gastropod 
( Turbo  margaritaceu8),  from 
the  Pacific. 

Ma'a-rath  (ma'd-rUth)  Bib. 
maare.  +  mare. 
maas  mack,  a  staff 
Ma'a-sai  (ma'd-sT ;  m9-ft»'T). 
D.  Bib.  fd).  Bib.  I 

Ma  a  se'l&h  (ma'd-ae'yd:  -st'-l 
ma  ash 'a  (md-flsh'd).  Var.  of 
MASHA.  See  weioht 
Ma  a-sl'a  (ma'd-Bl'd).  D.  Bib. 
Ma  as'i  at  m3-&*'T-T  :  -fts'T-a'T), 
Ma  a-si'as  ( rna'd-sl'ds).  Bib. 
maass.  n.  [G.  maass,  mas*.] 
See  measure. 
maat  f  mitf 
Ma'ath  (ma'ath).  Bib. 
maat'Je  (nuit'yS),  n.  [D  ]  See 
measure. 

Ma'az  (ma'a*)  Bib. 

Ma  a-zt'a(ma'd-zl'd).  D  Bib. 
Ma  a-zl'ah  (-d).  Bib 
Ma  a-zi  a'u  (ma'd-zl-a'n  :  m9- 
5'-).  D.  Bib.  [ly.  Ob*.  I 

mab.  r.  t.  V  i.  To  dress  untidi-l 
mab,  n.  [Cf.  mab,  v  )  A  slat¬ 
tern.  Ob a. 


Ma'ba  (ma'bd),  n.  One  of  a 
mixed  Negroid  people  of  Mo¬ 
hammedan  culture  who,  in  the 
irth  century,  established  the 
power'ul  sultanate  of  Wadai, 
east  of  Lake  Tchad 
mab'ble.  »\  t.  [Cf.  moble  to 
wrap  up.l  To  wrap  up  ;  to 
muffle.  Obs. 
mab'by  Var.  of  mobbv. 
Mab'da-i  (m&b'dl-T)  Bib. 
ma-bee'  bark  (mii-be').  [See 
m a k i . ]  The  bark  of  a  West  In 
dian  rhamnnceous  tree  ( Coin - 
brinn  redinnta )  sometimes  used 
a<  a  substitute  for  hops. 

Ma'bel  (ms'lwl),  n.  Short  for 
Amabel,  fern  prop.  name. 
Ma'-Bel  lo'na  (mii'b^-lG'nd), 
n.  See  B ELLON  A. 

ma-bi'  (mii-be'),  n.  [Sp.  mo¬ 
ot,  prob.  fr.  a  native  name  ]  A 
drink  prepared  from  mahee 
bark.  Porto  Rim. 
ma-bo'a  (  mn-bd'a).  n.  [Native 
name  ]  A  West  Indian  apoev- 
nuceoti9  tree  ( Camerana  Inh fo¬ 
lia).  having  hard  wood.  Cuba. 

ma-bu'ti  (inn-hoo'te),  a. 
[Tag.]  (iood.  \_Colloq.,  Eng. | 
mac  (mkk),  n.  =  macadam,  i 
Mac  (mBk  ;  see  note  brloic). 
[Gael.,  son.]  A  prefix,  in  names 
of  Scotch  Gaelic  and  Irish  ori¬ 
gin.  signifying  son;  hence,  a 
person  whose  name  is  formed 
with  this  prefix. 

Mac  is  often  abbreviated  to 
Mr  and.  in  British  usage,  M ‘ ; 
as,  Mnrgrezor  or  sometimes  Mac¬ 
Gregor  ;  McG regor  ;  J/’Gregor. 


When  thus  compounded  it  is 
usually  pronounced  inrtk-,  ma-, 
m’-.  if  unaccented. 

Mac  Abbr.  Maccabees, 
mac'a  baa  <mnk'd-b8)  Scot, 
var  of  maccaboy 
ma  ca-be'  (ma^d-ba').  ma  ca- 
ba'l  (-ba'P).  n.  [Nntive  name 
in  Cuba  nmcaM.]  The  lady  fish 
(  Albnln  rulfies). 

ma-ca'ber  esque'  (md-kii'bSr- 

fsk'),  a.  =  MACABRE. 

ma-cac'  ^'ar.  of  macaque. 
Ma-ca'ca  (md-ku'kd),  n.  [NL. 
See  macaco.]  A  genus  of  Old 
World  monkeys  consisting  of 
the  macaques. 

ma-ca'co  wood  (md-ka'k5). 
The  wood  of  a  tropical  Ameri¬ 
can  nielHstomaceous  tree  (Toco- 
ra  gvinnensis),  or  the  tree, 
ma-ca'co  worm  [Cf  macaco] 
The  larva  of  a  botfly  ( Drrmato - 
bin  vojmlis)  parasitic  on  man 
nn<l  monkeys  in  South  America. 
Ma-ca'cus  ( md-ka'kiTs).  [NL.j 
/.uni.  Syn.  of  Macaca. 
mac  ad'am  (mak-ad'dm),  r.  t. 
To  macadamize, 
mac  ad'am -lte  (-Tt),  a.  [mnraA- 

nni  +  - it e.]  of  or  pertaining 
to  macadamized  roadway  —  n. 
One  who  practices  or  favors 
mncidnmizaHon. 

Me  Ad'am-ite  mdk-&d'dm-Tt),n. 
A  light  strong  aluminium  alloy, 
macaleb  mahalkb 
macallve.  mack  allow. 
Mac'a-lon  (mflk'd-lOn).  Bib. 
ma  can'  (ma-kiin'),  n.  [Tag.] 
A  rice  grown  in  inundated  fields 


in  the  Philippine  Islands. 
ma-ca'naOna-kii'iid),  n.  [Orig 
an  error  in  rending  unit  cnHa  a 
cane,  reed,  or  a  similar  phrase, 
in  one  of  Columbus’s  letters.]  A 
wooden  weapon  widely  em¬ 
ployed  by  the  Indians  of  South 
America  and  the  Antilles,  gen¬ 
erally  ol  a  swordlike  form,  but 
tlto  having  the  shape  of  an  ox, 
or  a  club,  sometimes  headed 
with  stone, 
macao.  macaw. 
ma  ca'o  (md-kd'G),  n.  [Orig 
unknown.]  A  game  resem¬ 
bling  vingt  et  tin  in  winch  court 
cardR  and  tens  count  nothing, 
the  ace  counts  one,  nnd  the 
number  played  for  is  nine, 
macare  +  maker. 
ma  ca-re'o  (ma'ka-ri'fl),  n 
(Pg.  macario.)  A  great  bore,  or 
tidal  wave.  Obs. 

Ma-ca'reus  (md-ka'rQs  ;  115),  n. 
fL..  fr.  Gr.  Ma*opeuc.]  See 
Canace. 

mac&rlb.  n.  [Of  Amer  Indian 
origin  :  cf.  Possomaquoddy  me¬ 
garip.]  The  caribou.  Ohs 
ma  caTon'  (nui'ka'rfiN'),  n. 
TF.]  A  macaroon, 
mac  a-ro'ni-an  (m&k'd-rfl'nY- 

rtn),  a.  =  M  A  CA  RON  ic,  Ob*,  or  R. 

mac  a-ron'i  cal  (-rfln'T-kal).  n 
=  macaronic  mac  a-ron'l- 
cal  ly.  a  fir.  Both  Ob*,  or  R 
mac  a-ron'i-cism  (-T-sTz’rn),  n.  I 
Macaronic  expression, 
ma-  a-ro'nism  (-rO'nTz*m>,  n. 
[macaroni  ■+■  -*</»*. ]Fopi»mhness. 
macaroni  wheat.  Any  variety 


of  hard  wheat  adapted  to  the 
manufacture  of  macaroni. 
Mac-Ar'thur-For'rest  proc'- 
eas.  Metal.  A  cyanide  process 
in  which  th«- gold  is  precipitated 
from  the  solution  by  zinc. 
Ma-cart'ney  (m«-kiirt'nT).  n. 
[From  Lord  Macartney.]  A  fire- 
back,  or  firebacked  pheasant 
mac'a-ry  blt'ters  (mftk'd-rT). 
[Prob.  fr.  native  name  in  the 
West  Indies.]  =  ma.io  bitters 
Ma  cas'sar.  Macassar  agar,  etc 
Vars.  ot  .Makassar,  etc. 
ma-cau'co  (md-kd'kd).  Var 
of  macaco  a. 

macaw  tree.  The  macaw  palm 
Mac-Bri'ar.  Ephraim  (ni/ik- 
brT'ar).  A  fanatical  young 
Covenanting  prencher  in  Scott  s 
“  Old  Mortality." 

Macc  Abbr.  Maccabees. 

Mac  ca  ba'us,  Mac  ca-be 'ua 
(mflk'd-be'i/s).  Bib.  Surname 
of  Judas,  third  son  of  Mattuthi- 
as.  See  Maccabees. 
mae'ea-baw.  Scot.  var.  of  mac- 

CABOT. 

Mc-Cal'lum  truss  ( ma-kai'um>. 
See  truss,  n.,  7. 
mac  ca-ro'ni  mac  ca-ron'le. 
^'ar.  of  macaroni,  macaronic 
macche  +  match.  Tronic.  I 
mac  che-ron'lc.  Var.  of  maca-I 
Macchlavel  +  Machiavel. 
Mac  chi  a-vel'Ilan.  Macclavel- 
lan.  etc.  Vars.  of  Machiavel¬ 
lian.  [di.e.I 

Mc-Clel'lan  sad'dle  See  sad- | 
mae'eo  (mftk'5).  Var.  of  ma¬ 
cao.  Ob*  or  R. 


ale,  senate,  care,  ftm,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofd  :  #*ve,  ^vent,  find,  recent,  maker;  ice,  ill;  old,  &bey,  orb,  5dd,  sftft,  connect ;  use,  unite,  iirn,  up,  circus,  menu  ; 

D  Foreign  Word.  +  Obsolete  t  ariaut  of.  -F  combined  with.  =  equals. 
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Mac-duff'  (mak-dttf'),  w.  A  Scottish  thane  in  Shakespeare’s 
tragedy  of  “  Macbeth.”  See  Macbbth.  8 

mace  (nub),  n.  [OF.  mace,  F.  masse,  fr.  (assumed) 

L.  mattea,  of  which  the  dim.  mateola  a  kind  of  mal¬ 
let  or  beetle,  is  found.]  1.  A  heavy  staff  or  club 
wholly  or  partly  of  metal  and  often  spiked,  usedesp. 
in  the  Middle  Ages  for  breaking  armor.  Hence,  any 
club  used  as  an  offensive  weapon  ;  as,  a  policeman's 
mace. 

Death  with  his  mace  petrific  .  .  .  smote.  Milton 

2.  Hence  :  A  staff  borne  by,  or  carried  before,  a 
magistrate  or  other  dignitary  as  an  ensign  of  his  au¬ 
thority.  “  Swayed  the  royal  mace .”  Wurdsuortli. 

3.  A  mace  bearer. 

4.  A  knobbed  mallet  used  by  curriers  in  dressing  Muce, 

leather  to  make  it  supple.  2. 

5  Billiards.  A  rod  formerly  sometimes  used  instead 
of  a  cue.  It  had  one  end  adapted  for  resting  on  the  table, 
and  was  pushed  with  one  hand. 

mac©  (mas),  n.  [F.  macis;  cf.  L.  macis,  macir,  Gr.  jxd*ep ; 
also  Skr.  makaranda,  the  nectar  or  honey  of  a  flower,  a 
fragrant  mango.]  A  kind  of  spice  consisting  of  the  dried 
arillode,  or  external  fibrous  covering,  of  the  nutmeg.  It 
is  fragrant  and  highly  aromatic.  Various  other  species  of 
Myris/ica  yield  varieties  of  mace  ,  as,  white  mace,  derived 
from  M.  otoba,  etc. 

mace  (mas),  n.  [Jav.  &  Malay  mas,  fr.  Skr.  masha  a  bean.] 
A  weight  and  money  of  account  equal  to  one  tenth  of  a 
tael.  See  tael. 

mac©  bearer.  An  officer  who  carries  a  mace.  See  mace,  2. 
ma  c6  dolne'  (ma'sa'dwan'),  n.  [F.,  apparently  the  same 
word  as  Macedoine  Macedonia.]  A  kind  of  mixed  dish, 
as  of  cooked  vegetables  with  white  sauce,  a  sweet  jelly 
with  whole  fruit,  etc.  Also,  fig.,  a  medley. 

Mac  e  do'ni  an  (inSs'e-do'nT-an),  a.  [L.  Macedonius, G r. 
MaKefi  vio?.]  Belonging  or  relating  to  Macedonia,  a  coun¬ 
try  north  of  Greece,  now  a  part  of  Turkey,  but  anciently 
a  kingdom  which  was  for  a  short  period  under  Alexander 
the  Great  the  dominant  power  of  the  civilized  world.  —72. 
A  native  or  inhabitant  of  Macedonia,  the  population  of 
which  is  chiefly  Greek,  Albanian,  and  Bulgarian. 
Macedonian  Era.  See  era,  Table.  —  M.  parsley.  =  Alex¬ 
anders  a 

Mac  e-do'nl  an.  n.  Eccl.  Hist.  A  follower  of  Macedonius, 
Bishop  of  Constantinople,  4th  century,  who  held  the  Holy 
Ghost  to  be  a  creature,  like  the  angels,  and  a  servant  and 
minister  of  the  Father  and  the  Son.  —  Mac  e-do'ni-an- 
lsm  (-Tz’in),  7i. 

mace  Oil  a  A  volatile  odorous  oil  obtained  by  distilla¬ 
tion  from  mace;  also,  an  imitation  of  it,  consisting  of  nut¬ 
meg  oil.  b  A  fixed  oil  obtained  from  mace  by  pressure, 
mac'er  (mas'er),  7i.  [F.  massier.  See  mace  staff.]  A 

mace  bearer;  specif.,  in  Scotland,  a  court  officer  charged 
with  keeping  order,  executing  warrants,  etc. 
mac'er-ate  (mXs'er-at),  v.  t. ;  mac'ek-at'ed  (-at'Sd) ;  mac'- 
er-at'ing  (-at'Tng).  [L.  maceratus ,  p.  p.  of  macerare  to 
make  soft,  weaken,  enervate  ;  cf.  Gr.  paaireiv  to  knead.] 
1  To  make  lean  ;  to  cause  to  waste  away  ;  hence,  fig.,  to 
oppress  ;  to  vex  or  torment. 

A  cankered  soul  macerated  with  cares  and  discontents.  Burton. 
2-  To  subdue  the  appetites  of  by  scanty  diet  ;  to  mortify. 

3.  a  To  soften  by  steeping  in  a  liquid,  with  or  without 
heat;  to  wear  away  or  separate  the  parts  of  by  steeping  ; 
as,  to  macerate  animal  or  vegetable  fiber.  Cf.  digest,  7. 
b  To  soften  or  wear  away  (food,  etc.)  by  digestive  or  other 
physiological  processes. 

mac'er-ate,  v.  i.  1.  To  soften  and  wear  away  as  a  result 
of  wetting,  steeping,  etc. 

2.  To  waste  or  pine  away.  Obs. 

mac'er  at  er  (-at'er),  mac'er-a'tor  (-a'ter),  n.  One  that 
macerates  ;  an  apparatus  for  converting  paper  or  fibrous 
matter  into  pulp. 

mac  er-a'tlon  (-a'shwn),  n.  [L.  maceratio:  cf.  F.  macera¬ 
tion.]  Act  or  process  of  macerating. 

ma  che'te  (ma-cha'ta),  7i.  [Sp.]  1.  A  large  heavy  knife 

resembling  a  broad-  _ 

sword,  often  two  or  — - n .  . _ 

three  feet  in  length,  - 3 

—  used  by  the  in-  Machete. 

habitants  of  Spanish  America  for  cutting  cane,  clearing 

paths,  as  a  weapon,  etc. 

2.  a  A  bleimylike  fish  ( Congrogadus  subducens)  of  the 
coast  of  Asia,  b  A  cutlass  fish. 

Mach  i-a-vel'll-an  (mSk'T-a-NSl'T-an  ;  -y ftn),  a.  Also 
Mach  l-a-vel'l-an  a  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Florentine 
diplomat  and  statesman  Niccolo  Machiavelli,  or  Maehiavel 
(14G9-1527),  or  relating  to  his  political  theories,  esp.  to  the 
doctrine  that  any  means,  however  lawless  or  unscrupulous, 
may  be  justifiably  employed  by  a  ruler  in  order  to  estab¬ 
lish  and  maintain  a  strong  central  government,  b  Hence, 
resembling  such  principles  of  conduct  ;  characterized  by 
political  cunning,  duplicity,  or  bad  faith.  —  Machia¬ 
vellian,  71.— Mach  i-a- vel'li-an-ism  (-Tz’mhMach  i-a- 
vel'llsm  (-vSl'Tz’m),  72.  —  Mach'i  a-vel'list  (-Tst),  n. 
ma-chic'o-late  (md-chTk'6-lat),  v.  t. ;  ma-chic'o-lat'ed 


(-lat'Sd)  ;  ma-chic'o-lat'ing  (-lat'Tng).  [LL.  machico- 
latus,  p.  p.  of  muchicolare ,  machicollare.  See  machicola¬ 
tion.]  To  furnish  with  machicolations,  as  a  turret, 
ma-chlc'o  la'tlon  (ma-cliTk'fc-la'shftu ;  mUch'T-ko-;  277), 
72.  [Of.  LL.  machicolamentum ,  machacolludura ,  F.  machi¬ 
coulis,  machecoulis ;  orig.  uncert.]  1.  Arch,  a  An  open¬ 
ing  between  the  corbels  which  support  a  projecting  para¬ 
pet,  or  in  the  floor  of  a  gallery  or  the  roof  of  a  portal,  for 
shooting  or  dropping  missiles  upon  assailants  attacking  be¬ 
low  ;  also,  a  gallery  or  parapet  containing  such  openings. 
See  1 1 lusts .  of  battlement  and  castle,  b  Any  construc¬ 
tion  imitating  medieval  machicolation. 

2.  Act  of  discharging  missiles  or  pouring  hot  substances 
upon  assailants  through  such  apertures.  Rare. 
mach'i  nate  (m5k'T-nat),  v.i.  &  t.;  mach'i-nat'ed  (-nat'Sd); 
mach'i-nat'ing  (-nat'Tng).  [L.  maChinatus,  p.  p.  of  machi- 
nari  to  devise,  plot.  See  machine.]  To  plan  ;  to  contrive  ; 
esp.,  to  scheme  to  do  harm  ;  to  contrive  artfully  ;  to  plot. 
“  How  long  will  you  machinate  !  ”  Sandys. 

mach  i  na'tion  (-na'slwn),  72.  [L.  rnachinatio:  cf.  F. 

machination.]  1.  Act  of  machinating. 

2.  That  which  is  devised  ;  a  device  ;  a  hostile  or  treach¬ 
erous  scheme  ;  an  artful  design  or  plot. 

His  ingenious  machinations  had  failed.  Macaulay. 

3.  Use  or  construction  of  machinery  ;  also,  a  machine  ;  a 
mechanical  appliance.  Obs. 

Syn.  —  See  conspiracy. 

mach'i  na  tor  (mSk'T-na'ter),  72.  [L.]  One  who  machi¬ 
nates  ;  a  plotter  or  artful  schemer. 

ma  chine'  (ma-slien';  sometimes  accented  on  first  syllable 
in  the  17th  tfr  early  18th  centuries),  n.  [F.,  fr.  L.  machina 
machine,  engine,  device,  trick,  Gr.  p rixov-y,  fr. 
means,  expedient.  Cf.  mechanic.]  1.  A  material  con¬ 
struction  or  erection,  the  handiwork  of  a  divine  or  su¬ 
pernatural  power. 

Thine  evermore,  most  dear  lady,  whilst  this  machine  is  to 
him,  Hamlet.  Shuk. 

2.  Hence,  a  construction  or  contrivance  of  a  mechanical 
sort,  the  work  of  human  hands  ;  specif,  (formerly  in  fre¬ 
quent  use),  a  vehicle  or  conveyance,  as  a  coach  or  cart ; 
also,  a  ship  or  other  boat. 

3.  Hist.  A  military  engine. 

4.  a  Theater.  An  apparatus  for  the  production  of  stage 
effects; — chiefly  in  reference  to  the  ancient  stage.  Cf. 
deus  ex  machina.  b  Hence,  in  reference  to  literature, 
any  contrivance  for  dramatic  presentation  ;  esp.,  a  super¬ 
natural  agency  or  its  action. 

5.  Any  device  consisting  of  two  or  more  resistant,  rela¬ 
tively  constrained  parts,  which,  by  a  certain  predeter¬ 
mined  intermotion,  may  serve  to  transmit  and  modify  force 
and  motion  so  as  to  produce  some  given  effect  or  to  do  some 
desired  kind  of  work  ;  kinematically,  a  chain  with  one  link 
fixed  (see  chain,  n.,  8).  According  to  the  strict  definition,  a 
crowbar  abutting  against  a  fulcrum,  a  pair  of  pliers  in  use, 
or  a  simple  pulley  block  with  its  fall,  would  be  a  machine, 
but  ordinary  usage  would  hardly  include  such  as  these  ; 
while  an  implement  or  tool  whose  parts  have  no  relative 
movement,  as  a  hammer,  saw,  chisel,  plane,  or  the  like, 
would  not,  of  itself,  in  any  case  be  a  machine.  Popularly 
and  in  the  wider  mechanical  sense,  a  machine  is  a  more  or 
less  complex  combination  of  mechanical  parts,  as  levers, 
cog  and  sprocket  wheels,  pulleys,  shafts  ana  spindles, 
ropes,  chains,  and  bands,  cams  and  other  turning  and  slid¬ 
ing  pieces,  springs,  confined  fluids,  etc.,  together  with  the 
framework  and  fastenings  supporting  and  connecting 
them,  as  when  it  is  designed  to  operate  upon  material  to 
change  it  in  some  preconceived  and  definite  manner,  to  lift 
or  transport  loads, etc.  A  sewing  machine,  a  paper-making 
machine,  a  printing  machine,  a  hoisting  machine, and  a  fly¬ 
ing  machine,  are  examples.  Machines  other  than  those  for 
operating  on  material  are  commonly  designated  by  special 
names,  as  the  particular  forms  of  hoisting  machines 
(cranes,  derricks,  elevators,  etc.),  heat  and  hydraulic  en¬ 
gines,  hydraulic  and  pneumatic  tools,  pumps,  etc.  A  fur¬ 
ther  distinction  occurs  in  engineering  practice,  machines 
for  shaping,  planing,  turning,  etc.,  which  are  operated  by 
power  (as  by  an  engine  or  electric  motor),  esp.  when  com¬ 
prising  a  large  number  of  intricate  parts  and  partly  or 
wholly  automatic  in  action,  being  often  called  machine 
tools  or  engine  tools,  or  simply  machines  or  tools.  When  a 
machine  is  employed  as  a  source  of  mechanical  power,  as 
a  windmill,  an  engine,  or  an  electric  motor,  it  is  specifically 
termed  a  motor.  A  machine  comprising  parts  which  are 
small  and  accurately  made,  as  a  composite  measuring  de¬ 
vice  of  precision,  is  usually  called  an  instrument.  Thus  a 
chemical  balance  is  a  machine  or  an  instrument,  a  platform 
scale  for  weighing  wagons  and  vehicles  is  a  machine. 
a  wattmeter  is  an  instrument,  and  so  on.  Some  special 
machines,  as  printing  presses,  are  still  usually  called  by 
the  names  of  their  simpler  progenitors.  Cf .  engine,  mech¬ 
anism,  3,  prime  mover,  simple  machines,  tool. 

6.  Any  person  or  organization  that  acts  like  a  machine, 
as  automatically  and  without  intelligence  or  feeling  or 
through  a  machinelike  distribution  of  functions  ;  as,  he 
is  a  mere  machine  ;  esp.,  a  combination  of  persons  acting 
together  for  a  common  purpose,  with  the  agencies  which 
they  use  ;  as,  the  social  machine. 

The  whole  machine  of  government  ought  not  to  bear  upon  the 
people  with  n  weight  so  heavy  and  oppressive.  Land  or. 


7.  The  committees  or  other  working  bodies  in  a  political 
Party  or  other  association,  through  which  its  policies  and 
activities  are  directed  and  its  nominations  and  patronage 
are  often  largely  controlled;  also,  the  leaders  or  advisers  of 
such  committees  or  working  bodies  ;  —  often  used  dispar¬ 
agingly,  with  reference  to  the  loss  of  independence  to 
the  individual  voter  or  the  use  of  the  organization  by  its 
leaders  for  selfish  ends. 

ma  chine'  (md-shen'),  v.  t. ;  ma  chined'  (-shend') ;  ma- 
chin'ing  (-shen'Tng).  1.  To  plot ;  contrive.  Obs. 

2.  To  subject  to  the  action  of  machinery  ;  to  plane,  shape, 
turn,  slot,  or  otherwise  reduce,  as  a  casting,  to  specified 
shape  and  dimensions  by  a  machine  or  machines  ;  to  effect 
by  aid  of  machinery;  to  print  with  a  printing  machine. 

3.  To  furnish  with  literary  device,  or  machinery, 
ma  chine',  v.  i.  1.  To  plot.  Obs. 

2.  To  serve  as  dramatic  or  literary  machinery, 
machine  bolt-  A  machine  screw  ;  esp.,  a  black  or  unfin¬ 
ished  bolt  with  a  square  head  and  nut  and  the  upper  por¬ 
tion  of  the  shank  not  threaded. 

machine  cannon.  Ordnance.  A  machine  gun,  esp.  one 
using .projectiles  larger  than  used  in  small  arms.  Rare. 
machine  chain  A  chain  con¬ 
sisting  of  simple  oval  welded 
links,  the  narrow  end  of  each 
link  being  twisted  through  a  xr  .  .  • 

right  angle  to  the  broad  end.  Machine  Chain, 

machine  gun-  A  cannon,  usually  of  small-arm  caliber, 
designed  to  deliver,  chiefly  against  animate  objects,  a 
strong,  rapid,  continuous  fire,  operated  by  mechanism, 
often  acting  by  the  force  of  recoil,  causing  successively 
the  loading,  firing,  and  the  extraction  of  the  empty  case, 
machine  head-  All  appliance  for  the  head  of  a  stringed 
instrument,  as  a  guitar,  having  worm  wheels  with  worms 
for  tightening  the  strings.  It  admits  of  more  delicate  ad¬ 
justment  than  is  possible  witli  pegs, 
ma-chine'-made  ,  a.  Made  by  machinery  ;  —  distin¬ 
guished  from  handmade. 

ma-chine'man  (-rnftn),  n. ;  pi.  -men  (-mgn).  One  w  ho 
manages  a  machine  ;  esp.,  in  England,  a  pressman, 
machine  Oil  A  medium  grade  of  lubricating  oil,  lighter 
than  cylinder  oil  and  heavier  than  spindle  oil. 
ma-chin'er  (md-shen'er),  n.  1  =  machinist,  3. 

2.  A  horse  used  to  draw  a  machine,  or  heavy  vehicle, 
ma-chin'er-y  (-T),  n.  [From  machine.]  1.  Stage  appli¬ 
ances,  or  machines.  Obs. 

2  The  assemblage  of  contrivances,  or  machines,  employed 
in  the  development  of  the  plot  of  a  poem  or  other  fictitious 
narrative,  esp.  supernatural  agencies  so  employed. 

The  machinery,  madam,  is  a  term  invented  by  the  critic*,  to 
signify  that  part  winch  the  deities,  angels,  or  demons,  are  made 
to  act  in  a  poem.  Tore 

3.  Machines,  in  general,  or  collectively ;  also,  the  w  orking 
parts  of  a  machine,  engine,  or  instrument  ;  as,  the  ma- 
chinery  of  a  watch. 

4.  The  means  and  appliances  by  which  anything  is  kept 
in  action  or  a  desired  result  is  obtained  ;  a  complex  system 
of  parts  adapted  to  a  purpose. 

An  indispensable  part  of  the  machinery  of  state.  Macaulay. 
The  delicate  inflexional  machinery  of  the  Aryan  languages. 

/.  Taylor  (The  Alphabet) 

5.  The  agencies  and  details  of  party  organization, 
machine  screw.  A  screw-  or  oolt  adapted  for  screwing 

into  metal  rather  than  into  wood, 
machine  shop  A  workshop  containing  machines,  w  here 
machines  are  made,  where  castings  are  finally  shaped  and 
finished,  or  the  like. 

machine  Steel-  A  grade  of  steel  suitable  for  the  working 
parts  of  machines.  It  is  tough,  but  softer  than  tool  steel, 
machine  tool.  Mach.  A  machine  for  cutting  or  shaping 
w  ood,  metals,  etc.,  by  means  of  a  tool ;  esp.,  a  machine,  as 
a  lathe,  planer,  drilling  machine,  etc.,  designed  for  a  more 
or  less  general  use  in  a  machine  shop,  in  distinction  from 
one  for  producing  a  special  article.  See  machine,  r?.,  5. 
machine  twist.  Silken  thread  especially  adapted  for  use 
in  a  sewing  machine. 

machine  vise  or  vice.  Mach.  A  small  parallel  vise  bolted 
to  the  bed  of  a  machine  to  hold  small  work, 
machine  work  a  Poetic  or  dramatic  machinery,  b  Work 
done  by  a  machine,  in  distinction  to  that  done  by  hand, 
ma-chin'ism  (md-ahen'Tz’in),  n.  Management  of  parties 
by  political  machines. 

ma-chln'ist  (-1st),  n.  [Cf.  F.  machiniste.]  1.  A  oon- 
structer  of  machines  and  engines  ;  one  versed  in  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  machines. 

2.  One  skilled  in  the  use  of  machine  tools. 

3.  One  who  works  or  runs  a  machine,  as  a  sewing  machine. 

4.  U.  S.  Navy,  a  =  machinist’s  mate.  Obs.  b  A  war¬ 
rant  officer  assistant  to  the  senior  engineer  officer. 

5.  One  who  constructs  or  controls  theatrical  machinery  ; 
also,  one  who  makes  use  of  mechanical  artifice  in  develop¬ 
ing  effects  in  a  work  of  literature  or  art. 

6.  An  adherent  of  machinism  in  politics;  a  member  of  a 
political  machine. 

ma  chin'ist’s  mate  C-Tsts).  Nar.  In  the  United  States 
navy,  a  petty  officer  in  the  engineer's  department.  There 
area  chief  machinist's  mate  and  machinist's  mates  of  the 
first  class  and  second  class.  See  also  warrant  machinist. 
ma'cho  (ma'cho),  n.  [Sp.]  The  striped  mullet  ( Mugil 
cephalus).  See  mullet. 


mace.  v.  t.  To  sprinkle  with 
mace.  Obs. 

mace,  v.  t.  Sc  1.  Swindle.  Shiny 
mace.  n.  Swindling.  Slant/.  — 
00  mace,  on  credit,  [mace.  Ohs.  | 
mace '-ale',  n.  Ale  spiced  with| 
Maced.  Abbr  Macedonian. 

Ma  ce'da  ( md-se'dd).  U.  Bib. 
Mac'e-don  (mfts'r'-dfin),  n.  a  [L. 
Macedo.)  A  Macedonian.  Obs. 
b  (Cf.  F.  Macedoine. J  Macedo¬ 
nia. 

mace'head  (mSs'hrdO,  n.  Bab¬ 
ylon.  Archmol.  A  small  circular 
stone,  perforated  through  the 
center,  bearing  cuneiform  in¬ 
scriptions. 

macellator,  «.  [LL.,  fr.  L.  ma- 
cellum  meat  market  ]  A  butch¬ 
er.  Ob* 

Ma-ce'loth  (md-se'15th  ;  -lfith). 
I).  Bib.  [Bib.  I 

Mac  e-ni'&s  (mfts/f'-nT'ds).  D.  j 
mac'er  ( mas 'Sr), ».  ( mace  swin¬ 
dle  +  -er.]  A  swindler.  Stanq. 
mac'er-able,  a.  [See  macer¬ 
ate  :  -able  ]  Susceptible  of 
maceration.  Obs. 
mac'er  ate,  a.  [L.  maceratus , 

p.  p.l  =  MACERATED,  />.  p. 

maces  -*•  mace. 

Me-Fln'gal  (mdk-fTij'gdl),  n. 


The  hero  of  Trumbull's  Hudi- 
brnstic  political  poein  of  the 
same  name.  He  is  represented 
as  a  burly  New  England  squire, 
enlisted  on  the  side  of  the  Tory, 
or  rovali.-t,  party  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Revolution,  and  constantly 
engaged  in  controversy  with  Ho¬ 
noring,  the  champion  of  the 
Whies,  or  patriots. 

Mac-Fleck 'noe  (-fl?k'n5),  n. 
Lit.,  son  of  Flecknoe  ;  —  title  of 
a  poem  by  Dryden,  lampooning 
Tnomas  Shaawell,  a  contempo¬ 
rary  poet  and  dramatist.  Fleck¬ 
noe  was  an  obscure  Irish  poet. 
Mac-Fllm'sy.Miss  Flora(-flTm'- 
zT).  The  heroine  of  William 
Allan  Butler's  popular  satire 
**  Nothing  to  Wear,"  a  fashion¬ 
able  young  Indy  of  Madison 
Square,  New  York  City, 
mac  gilp'.  d*  meg  1  Li*,  [match. I 
mach.  Ohs  vnr  or  ref.  sp.  of  | 
mach.  Abbr.  Machinery. 

Mach 'a  bees  (mik'd-bez), 
Mach  a-be'us  (-be'ius).  D.  Bib. 
machabree  d*  macabre. 
mach&china.  d*  matachin. 
ma-chae'ro-dont  (md-ke'rfl- 
dftnt),  a.  Baleon.  Like,  or  per¬ 
taining  to,  the  genus  Machairo- 


dus ;  saber-toothed.  —  n.  A  111a- 
chierodont  animal 
Ma-chae'ro-dus  (-d»7s),  Ma-chx  - 
ro-don'ti-ds  <-dfin'tI-de ),  etc. 
I N  L.  1  Sy  ns.  of  M  a  oil  a  1 RO  DUS, 
M  AC  II  A  I  hoDONTID.ft,  etc. 
ma-chs'ro-man  cy  (-mftn'sT), 
ma-chai'ro-mancy  (md-kl'-),  n 
[Or.  fj.d\aioa  sword  -f  -mancy.] 
Divination  by  knives  or  swords. 
Ma-chal'ro-dus  ( md-kl'rft-di/s), 
n.  [NL  ;  Gr.  pa\aipa  dagger 
-f  o5ovs  tooth.]  Baleon.  A  ge¬ 
nus  of  extinct  mammals  allied  to 
the  cats,  the  type  of  a  subfamily, 
Ma  chai  ro-don-ti'n*  (-d5n-tTv- 
ne).  or  fnmilv  .  Ma  chai  ro-don'- 
ti-dae  t  -dbn'tT-de),  including  the 
saber-toothed  tigers.  See  saber- 
toothed  tiger.  (cards.  Obs. I 
macham.  w.  An  old  game  at| 
M&chamete.  d*  Mahomet. 
ma-ch&n'  (ma-chiin'),  n.  [H ind. 
machdn.]  A  platform,  an  in  a 
tree,  used  for  observation  in  ti¬ 
ger  hunting.  India.  [See  may. I 
ma  chance'  d*  may  chance. I 
mach'a-ro  man  cy.  Var.  of 
MACH.EROMANCY.  [/??h.  I 

Mach'a-thi  (m&k'fl-thl).  Z>.| 
Mach'a-ti  (-tT).  D.  Bib. 


Mach'banai,  Mach'ban-nai 

j  (m&k'bd-nT).  Bib.  [ZJih.l 

Mach  be'na  (m&k-be'mi  >.  J>.\ 

Mach  be'nah,  Mach-be'na(-nd) 

Bib. 

I  mache.  d*  match,  n.  \  v. 
Mac-heath',  Captain  (mtfk- 
heth').  A  handsome,  gay,  and 
profligate  highwayman,  hero  of 
Gay’s  “  Beggar's  Opera.”  [Obs.  I 
machecole.  r.  t.  To  machicolate.  | 
ma  che  cou'lls.  Var.  of  machi¬ 
coulis.  [My  dear  (fern.). | 

ma  chbre'  (mr  sliar')  [F.]| 
maches.  n.  [F.  mfiche.]  The 
plant  corn  salad.  Obs. 
ma-chet'  (nui-ch-'t').  ma-chet'te 
(-ta).  Vara,  of  machete. 
Ma-che'tes  (md-ke'tez),  w. 
[NL.,fr.  Gr.  tiaxyrgs  a  fighter.] 
Zonl.  Syn.  of  Pavoncella. 
Ma'chi  ( ma'kT).  Bib. 
Mach'i-a-vel'  (mEk'T-d-veF),  n. 
An  unscrupulous  intriguer  :  a 
Machiavellian.  —  Mach  1-a-vel'- 
ize  (-vgl'Tz),  r.  i. 

Mac  h'i-a-v  e  l'l  i-a  n-1  y.  adr.  of 
Machiavellian.  [lian.l 

Mach  i-a  vel'lic.  n.  Mnchmvel- 
Mach  i-a-vel'lize.  Mach  i-a-vel'- 
li-an-ize,  v.  i.  See  -izk. 


ma  chi-col'les.  Var.  of  machi¬ 

coulis. 

ma  chi-cou'lia  (mii'shT-kdo'lT  ; 
-Its),  n.  [F.  machicoulis.]  = 
MACHICOLATION. 

Ma  chi'lis  <  md-kl'lYs),  n  [NL.] 
Zonl.  A  genus  of  thysnnurous 
insects  constituting  a  family, 
Ma-chil'l-dse  (-kTl'T-de),  com¬ 
mon  in  nil  parts  of  the  world 
under  stones  and  hark, 
ma'chin  (ma'chln),  n.  [Tag 
matsiny.]  A  macaque  (Macaca 
fihilinpinensis),  of  the  Philip¬ 
pine  Islands.  It  is  gray  ish  brown, 
with  a  long  tail. 

II  mach'i  na  (m&k'T-nd),  n.  [L.] 
A  machine  Obs. 
mu-chin'al  (md-ehen'dfl:  mfik'- 
Y-ndl),  a.  [L.  machinalis .]  Of 
or  pert,  to  machines.  Rare. 
machinament.  n.  (L.  machina- 
mentnin.)  A  mncliine  ;  a  con¬ 
trivance  Obs. 

mach  i-neel'  (m  ftc  h'T-n  e  1'). 
Var.  of  M  A NCH I N  E E L. 
machine'ful.  a.  See  -ful. 
ma-chine'less,  a.  See  -less. 
ma  chine'like,  a.  See -like. 
ma-chine'ly,  ad v.  As  by  a  ma¬ 
chine. 

machine  ruler.  A  machine  for 


ruling  paper,  etc.  |oil.  STEEL.] 

machineryoil. steel  =>machine| 
machine  telegraphy.  A  system 
of  telegraphy  employing  an  au¬ 
tomatic  transmitter;  automatic 
telegraphy 

ma-chin'ize  (md-shen'Tz),  r.  t. 
See  -izk.  —  ma-chin  i-za'tion 
(-T-za'shun  ;  -T-/a'sh<7n),  w. 
mach'i-nous  (mftk'Y-niis),  a.  Of 
the  nature  of  a  device  or  mach¬ 
ination.  Obs. 

math'i-nule  (-n01),n.  [Dim.  of 
machine:  cf.  F.  machinule.] 
Sure  A  kind  of  instrument  lor 
obtaining  a  right  angle. 

Ma'chlr  <  ma'klr)  Bib 
Ma'chir-ites  (-Its),  ».  pi.  Bib. 
Mach'i  veil,  d*  Machiavkl. 
Mach'mas  (m&k'mfis).  Bib. 
Mac  h'm  ethath  (mi  k'm  6- 
thftth).  J).  Bib. 

Mach-nad'e-bai  (mftk-nad'S- 

bT  ;  mitk/nd-de'bT).  Bib. 
Machomet  d*  Mahomet. 
mach  o-pbl'yp  ( ieak  r.-pOl'Yp), 
w.  [Gr.  P-d-yri  fight  +  polyp.] 
Zonl.  A  defensive  zooid  of  a 
hydroid  colony, having  an  abun¬ 
dance  of  stinging  organs  but 
no  mouth. 


iood,  foot ;  out,  oil ;  chair  ;  £0  ;  sing;,  ;  ♦hen,  thin  ;  nature,  verdure  (250) ;  K  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144) ;  boN  ;  yet ;  zh  _  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Guide. 
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MACROSCELIA 


mac'l  len:  (mSs'T-tfnt),  a.  [L.  macilentusy  fr.  macies  lean¬ 
ness,  macere  to  be  lean.]  Lean  ;  thin, 
mack'er-el  (m5k'er-el),  w.  [OF.  maquerel,  F.  maquereau 
(LL.  macarcllus) ;  cf.  LL.  megarus ,  also  Mir.  magary 
inaigrey  a  kind  of  fish.]  1.  An  important  scombroid  fish 
(Scomber  scotnbnis)  of  the  North  Atlantic.  It  is  green 
above  with  dark  blue  bars,  and  silvery  below.  It  reaches  a 
length  of  about  18  inches.  In  both  Europe  and  America 


the  mackerel  is  one  of  the  most  important  food  fishes.  Dur¬ 
ing  most  of  the  year  it  inhabits  the  high  seas,  but  ap¬ 
proaches  the  coasts  in  great  schools  to  spawn,  when  it  is 
caught  by  nets  and  hand  lines. 

Small  mackerel  are  known  among  fisherman  as  spikes,  blink¬ 
ers,  and  tinkers.  Spikes  ar«*  the  smulleBt  caught  by  the  commer¬ 
cial  fishermen,  they  being  5  or  6  inches  long  and  .*>  to  7  months 
old,  or  younger  Tinkers  are  under  9  inches  in  length,  and  are 
supposed  to  be  about  2  years  old  Blinkers  are  intermediate  in 
size  and  age  Maturity  is  probably  attained  in  the  fourth  year 

Jon l an  Sf  Everntann. 

2.  With  or  without  a  qualifying  word,  applied  to  various 
fishes  of  the  family  Seombridae,  as  the  Spanish  mackerel , 
horse  mackerely  frigate  mackerely  etc.  (see  these  terms) ; 
also,  a  general  name  for  the  members  of  that  family, 
mackerel  scad  or  Shad.  Any  of  several  small  carangoid 
fishes  constituting  the  genus  Decapterus,  esp.  b.  macard- 
lusy  of  the  warmer  parts  of  the  Atlantic,  which  is  of  a  sil¬ 
very  color,  plumbeous  below. 

mackerel  shark.  Any  of  certain  lamnoid  sharks,  so  called 
from  their  form,  which  suggests  that  of  a  mackerel,  esp. 
those  of  the  genus  I surus y  and  the  porbeagle, 
mackerel  sky.  A  sky  flecked  with  small  white  clouds. 

See  CIRRO-CUMULUS. 

Mackerel  sky  and  niare’s-tails 
Make  tall  ships  carry  low  sails.  Old  Rime 

Mack'i  naw  (m5k'T-n6),  a.  Pertaining  to  Mackinac,  Mich¬ 
igan,  where  stores  were  formerly  distributed  to  the  Indians, 
or  to  the  Strait  of  Mackinac.  —  n.  Short  for  Mackinaw 
BLANKET,  MaCIMNAW  BOAT. 

Mackinaw  blanket,  a  thick  blanket  formerly  in  common  use 
in  the  western  United  States.  —  M.  boat,  a  flat-bottomed 
boat  with  a  pointed  prow  and  square  stern,  using  oars  or 
sails  or  both,  used  esp.  on  the  upper  Great  Lakes  and  their 
tributaries.  —  M.  coat,  a  short,  heavy,  double-breasted  plaid 
coat,  the  design  of  which  is  large  and  striking.  Local,  U.  S. 
—  M.  trout,  the  namaycush. 

mackin  tosh  (mak'Tn-tbsh),  n.  [After  Charles  Macin¬ 
tosh  (1766-1843),  the  inventor.]  a  A  waterproof  outer 
garment,  b  The  cloth  from  which  mackintoshes  are  made, 
ma'cle  (mSk'l),  n.  [L.  macula  a  spot:  cf.  F.  made.  Cf. 
mackle,  mascle.]  1.  Min.  a  Cliiastolite  ;  —  so  called 
from  the  tessellated  appearance  of  a  cross  section,  b  A 
twin  crystal.  0  A  dark  spot  in  a  mineral. 

2.  Her.  —  mascle. 

ma'cled  (mSk'ld),  a.  1.  Min.  a  Marked  like  made  (chi- 
astolite).  b  Having  a  twin  structure,  c  Spotted. 

2.  =  MASCLED. 


Ma-clu're-a  (md-kloo'rS-a ;  243),  n.  [NL.,  after  William 
Maclurcy  the  geologist.]  Paleon.  A 
genus  of  spiral  astropod  shells,  often 
of  large  size,  of  the  Silurian  and  Or¬ 
dovician  rocks. 

ma-clu'rln  (-rtn),  n.  [Maclura ,  syn. 
of  C/Uorophora  -f-  -in.]  Chem.  A 
yellow  crystalline  substance,  C6Ha-  Maclurea  (M.  logam) 
(OH)2COCr,Hj,(OH)a,  found  iu  fustic 
(Chlorophora  linctoria).  It  is  a  derivative  of  phloroglucin. 
Mac  mil'ian  ite  (inak-mTl'dn-it),  n.  [After  the  founder, 
John  Macmillan  (1670-1753).]  One  belonging  to  the  Cam- 
eronians,  or  Reformed  Presbyterian  Church  of  Scotland. 
M’  Naught'  (mdk-n6t'),  v.  t.  Steam  Engines.  To  in¬ 
crease  the  power  of  (a  single-cylinder  beam  engine)  by 
adding  a  small  high-pressure  cylinder  with  a  piston  acting 
on  the  beam  between  the  center  and  the  flywheel  end, 
using  high-pressure  steam  and  working  as  a  compound  en¬ 
gine,  —  a  plan  introduced  by  M’Naught,  a  Scottish  engi¬ 
neer,  in  1845. 

mac'ra-md  (m£k'r«-ma  ;  md-kra'ma),  ??.,  or  macram<£ 
lace.  [Turk,  maqramah  handkerchief,  fr.  Ar.  miqramah 
embroidered  veil  ]  A  coarse,  knotted  fringe  or  lace  made 
of  cord  or  silk,  used  esp.  in  decorating  furniture. 
macram£  cord-  A  fine,  closely  twisted  cord  used  in  mak¬ 
ing  macramc*  lace,  netting,  etc. 
macramb  knot-  The  knot  from  which  mac- 
rarae  lace  takes  its  name. 

Mac  rau-che'nl-a  (mSk'rS-ke'nT-d),??.  [NL., 
fr.  Gr.  paKpav\y\v  long-necked  ;  paicpos  long 
-f-  avxqv  neck.]  Paleon.  A  genus  of  extinct 
long-necked  three-toed  ungulates  from  the 
later  Tertiary  of  South  America.  They  had  a 
complete  dentition  of  44  teeth  without  a  di¬ 
astema  and  the  external  nostrils  were  far 
back  between  the  eyes.  The  cervical  verte¬ 
brae  resemble  those  of  camels,  the  pitted  in¬ 
cisors  are  like  the  horse’s,  and  other  char¬ 
acters  suggest  existing  rhinoceroses.  -  mac  rau'chene 
(mSk-rS'ken),  n.  —  mac  rau-che'ni  i  form  (Luak'rS-ke'm- 
T-f6rm),  mac  rau-che'ni  old  <-nT-oid),  a. 
mac'ro  (m£k'r$-).  A  combining  form  from  Greek  /xa#cpov, 
longy  large ,  great  ;  —  opposed  to  micro-. 
macro-ax'is  (-Xk'sTs),  n.  [macro-  -j-  axis.]  Cryst.  The 
macrodiagonal  axis. 

mac'ro-bi  Ot'ic  (-bi-5t'Tk),  a.  [Gr.  paKpofhoros  ;  pa/epoc 
long  -f-  0iot  life  :  cf.  F.  macrobiotique.]  Long-lived  ;  also, 
tending  to  prolong  life. 

mac  ro  ce  pha'li  a  (-se-fa'lt -a).  mac  ro  ceph'a  ly  (-sgf'd- 

1T),  n.  [NL.  macrocephalia.  See  macrocephalous.]  Exces¬ 
sive  size  of  the  head,  esp.  as  associated  with  a  type  of  idiocy, 
mac  ro  ceph'a-lous  (-sfif'd-lfis),  a.  [macro  -f  Gr.  Kc<f>akrj 
the  head.]  1.  Having  a  large  head;  designating  a  cra¬ 
nium  of  abnormally  large  size. 

2.  Hot.  Having  the  cotyledons  consolidated; —  said  of 
certain  dicotyledonous  embryos.  Rare. 

Mac  ro-Chi'ra  (-ki'rri),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  paxpoxetp  long- 
armed  ;  fj.aKpd<;  long  -f-  xetp  hand.]  Zool.  A  genus  of 
crabs  of  the  family  Inachidae,  consisting  of  the  giant  crab, 
mac'ro  cosm  (m5k'ro-k5z’m),  n.  [F.  macrocosme,  fr.  Gr. 
/xaicpos  long,  great  -f-  icoo-pos  world.]  The  great  world  ; 
the  universe  ;  —  contr.  with  microcosm,  or  man,  as  an  epit¬ 
ome  of  the  macrocosm.  —  mac  ro  COS'mlc  (kbz'niTk),  a. 


Maeromc 

Knot. 


machoun.  machun.  +  mason. 
Mach-pe'lah  (mftk-ne'ld)  Bib. 
ma  chree'  (md-kre'),  w.  fir.  mo 
chri ;  mo  my  4  cri  =  croiilhe 
heart  ]  Lit.,  my  heart :  —  a  term 
of  endearment.  Ir.Sf  Isle  of  Man. 
macht  4*  MIGHT, 
macht  {Scot.  mnxt).  Var.  of 
M AUGHT.  Ol>8.  or  Scot. 
macht.  Matched.  Ref.  S/>. 
ma  chu'to  ( md-ch<5o'to),  n.  = 

M  ACHO. 

ma'ci-ate  (mS'shY-at),  r.  t.  [L. 
tnuciare.j  To  emaciate. —  ma'- 
ci  a'tion  (-5'shun),  n.  Both 
(tbs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 
ma'ci-es  (ma'shT-ez;  -sY-ez),  n. 
[L.]  Emaciation  ;  atrophy, 
mxc'i  lence  (mXa'PlAls),  mac'- 
1  len-cy  (-l£n-sY),  n.  [See  maci- 
LKXT.l  Leanness.  Ohs.  or  R. 
Mc'In-tire  joint  (m&k'Yn-tTr). 
A7ec.  See  >LKK\  K,n.,3e.  [tosh.  I 
mac'ih-tOBh.  Var.  of  mackin-| 
macis.  f  mack. 

Mac  I'vor,  Flora  (m  (t  k-T'v  6  r). 
la  Scott's  “Waverley,”  the 
beautiful  sister  of  the  Highland  I 
chief  Fergus  Maclvor.  Loyalty 
?o  the  Jacobite  cause  is  her  pas-  ! 
eion.  She  refuses  Waverley,  and  I 
after  the  beheading  of  Fergus 
enters  a  convent, 
mack  Var.  of  mac. 
mack  (dial  nn'ik).  Obs.  or  dial. 
Eng.  var.  of  make.  [Objt.l 

mack.  n.  An  old  card  game.| 
mack.  n.  [Perh.  an  alteration 
of  mass  x  cf.  dial.  inack(s),  I 
megs.)  A  word  used  in  mild 
oaths  ;  as,  by  mack  ;  by  the 
mack.  Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 
mack.  a.  [Cf.  Icel.  malcr  suit¬ 
able,  easy.]  Neat  ;  tidy.  Scot. 
mack'a-baw.  +  maccahov. 
mackabroyne,  n.  An  old  hag 
Obs. 

mackallow,  n.  [GaeL  macaladh 
fostering  after  being  weaned.] 
Goods  held  in  trust  by  a  foster 
parent  for  the  child.  Obs.  Scot. 
ma  kar  +  maker. 
mack'a-rel.  Var.  of  mackerel. 
mack  a  roon'.  Var.  of  maca¬ 
roon. 

mack-aw'.  Var.  of  macaw'. 
mack  ay'  bean  (md-kT').  The 
sea  bean.  Australia. 
mack'en-boy  ,  mack'in-boy',  n. 
[Ir.  meacan  butdhe  an  tsleibhe.] 
An  Irish  spurge  (  Euphorbia  hy- 
berna'i  said  to  be  purgative.  Obs. 
mack'er-el  ( mftk'Pr-*-l),  n.  [OF. 
viaguerely  F  maqnerea u ;  of  D. 
origin,  cf.  D.  makelaar  media¬ 
tor,  agent,  makelen  to  net  as 
agent.)  A  pimp:  bawd.  Archaic. 
mack'er-el-back  sky.  =  mack¬ 
erel  SKY. 

mackerel  bait.  Jellyfish  and 
other  small  oceanic  creatures  on 
which  mackerel  feed. 


mackerel  bird.  The  wryneck 

Local.  Eng. 

mackerel  breeze  or  gale.  One 

that  ruffles  the  water  hO  as  to 
favor  the  catching  of  mackerel, 
mackerel  cock.  The  Manx  shear¬ 
water.  Brit. 

mack'er-el-er.  n  A  mackerel¬ 
fishing  bout  or  person, 
mackerel  goose  A  ph  alar  ope. 
mackerel  guide.  A  garfish  ( Be- 
lone  belone).  Local ,  Eng. 
m&ckerel  gull.  Any  of  various 
terns.  U.  S.  [fishing. I 

maek'er  el-ing,  w.  Mackerel  I 
mackerel  latch.  A  clamp  for 
fastening  the  inner  end  of  a 
mackerel  line. 

mackerel  midge.  The  voting  of 
rocklings  of  the  genera  07* »- 
dropsarus  and  Enclielyopus. 

mackerel  mint.  Spearmint 
mackerel  pike.  The  saury, 
mackerel  plow  or  plough.  = 

PLOW,  H.,  fi  C. 

mackerel  scales.  The  somewhat 
angular  cloudlets  forming  one 
variety  of  mackerel  sky. 
mackerel  scout.  The  mackerel 
guide.  [scad.  I 

mackerel  shad.  =  mackerel! 
mack  e  roon'.  Jr  macaroon. 
Mc-Kin'ley  Tar'iff  (md-kln'lT). 
C.  S.  Hist.  The  protective  tariff 
established  by  act  of  Oct.  1, 1890 
(the  McKinley  Act)  introduced 
by  William  McKinley, 
mack 'Ins  (dial.  mdk'Ynz),  n 
Dim.  of  mack,  an  oath.  Obs. 
or  Dial.  Eng. 

m  ac  k'ln  tos  h  1  te.  n.  [After 

J.  B.  Mackintosh .]  Min.  A  sili¬ 
cate  of  uranium,  thorium,  ce¬ 
rium.  and  other  metals,  found 
in  black  massive  forms.  [ule.I 
mack'le  (m&k'’l).  Var.  of  mac-| 
mack'lin  +  mechlin. 
mack'lins  (mak'lYnz).  Dial. 
Eng.  var.  of  mackinn. 
mack-nln'ny,  »».  lit.  macchi- 
nine,  pi.  dim.  of  macchina  ma¬ 
chine.  Or/.  E.D.]  Proh.,  a  pup¬ 
pet  show.  Ohs.  [ekel.I 

m&ck'rel.  m&ck'rell.  +  mack-| 
Mac  lau'rin’s  se'rles  (mdk-lo'- 
rtn/.).  I  After  Colin  Maclaurin 
(1098-1740),  Scotch  mathemati¬ 
cian.]  Math.  The  series  in 
Maclaurin’s  theorem,  got  from 
Taylor’s  series  by  putting  r  =  0. 
Maclaurin  s  theorem.  Math.  An 
important  case  ol  Taylor’s  theo¬ 
rem,  in  which  the  function  is 
expanded  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
critical  argument  —  value  0. 
ma-cley'lne  (md-kla'Yn  ;  -en  : 
1K4),  n.  Also  -In.  [ Maclei/Oy 
svn.  of  Boccorva  +  -me.]  Chem. 
An  alkaloid  in  the  root  of  the 
papaveraceous  plant  Bocconia 
cord  at  a. 

Ma  clu'ra  (md-klGo'rd  ;  243),  n. 


[NL.  See  Maclurea.]  Hot.  a 
Svn.  of  Toxylon.  b  Syn.  of 
Chlorophora. 

M£  con'  (mii/k6N'),  n.  [From 
M/lcon ,  town  in  France.]  A 
kind  of  Burgundy  wine.  See 
Burgundy. 

Macon.  4*  Mahound,  mason. 
ma'con-lte  (ma'kdn-Tt),  n.  [Fr. 
Mar,,,,  County,  Georgia.]  Min. 
See  V ERM  ICU  I.ITE. 

[ma  ^on'n^'  (ma'sfFna'),  o. 
F.]  //■  r.  =  MASON  Eft 

mac'ou  ba  ( mftk'<56-b«).  Var. 
of  M  ACC  A  BOY. 

ma-coute'.  Var  of  m acute 
Mac-quar'le  (md-kwflr'Y),  «. 
See  (iaz.  Macquarie  Harbor. 
or  Harbour,  grape.  -  native 
ivy.  —  M  Harcor.  or  Harbour 
vine.  =  native  ivy.  —  M  pine, 
the  huon  pine, 
macquerel  +  mackerel 
ma-crad'e-nous  (m  d-k  r  a  d'f- 
ntZs)j  a.  [macro-  +  adenons] 
Having  large  glands, 
macram^  lace  =  mackame.m. 
ma-cran'drous  (md-krRn'dr»s). 
a.  [macro-  -F  -androus."]  Hot. 
Having  large  male  plants,  as 
certain  algie  of  the  family  (Edo- 
goniace®.  Rare.  Cooke. 

macrelle.  +  mackerel. 
mac  ren-ce-phal'lc  (mfik  rPn-^P- 
f  ftl'Y  k),  mac  ren-ceph'a-lous 
(-sCf'd-l/Is),  a.  I  macro-  -f  en¬ 
cephalic,  encephaious .]  Having 
a  large  or  long  brain  case, 
ma'cri-o,  n.  [F.  maquereau.'] 
A  pimp.  Obs.  Cf.  mackerel. 
mac'ri  tude,  n.  [L  macritudo.] 
Leanness.  Obs. 

mac  ro-as-the'sl-a.  or  es-the'- 

st-a  (inftk  rA-^s-the'sY-d;  -zhY- 
d),  n.  [NL.]  Med  A  perverted 
sensation  of  touch  in  which  ob¬ 
jects  seem  larger  than  they  are. 
marcro'bi  an  <  uid-krd'bY-rfn),  a. 
[Gr.  paKoofi coy  ;  /uaxpof  long 
-f-  /3co?  life.l  Long-lived, 
mac  ro-bl-o'sls  ( mhk'ro-bT-fl'- 
sYb),  //.  [N1..J  Longevity 
mac  ro-bi'ote  (-bT'ot),  n.  (Gr. 
paK  ->•  /StoTov,  a.]  One  that  is 
long-lived. 

mac  ro-bi-ot'ics  (-M-Bt'Yks).  n. 
Physiol.  Art  of  prolonging  life. 
Mac  ro-bl'o  tus  (-bl'o-ttJs),  n. 
NL..  fr.  Gr.  paK  'iofUoros  long- 
ived.l  Zool.  A  genus  of  bear 
animalcuh-R  having  the  body 
naked  and  the  blood  corpuscles 
relatively  enormous, 
mac'ro-fclast.  n.  [macro-  -f 
-blast.  ]  Med.  =  MEGALOBLAST. 
mac  ro  car'pin.  n.  Chem.  A 
yellow  crystalline  Rubstance  in 
the  root  of  Thalictrum  macro- 
carprnn  and  allies, 
mac  ro-car'pous.  a.  [  macro-  + 
- carpons .]  Bearing  large  fruit. 


Mac  ro-cen ' trus  ( mkk'rfi-ef n '- 
tr«s),  »/.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  paspo- 
Kev:po<»  with  a  long  sting.]  Zool. 
A  genus  of  hymenopterouB  in- 
Beets  of  the  family  Chnlcidid®. 
usually  regarded  ns  the  type  of 
a  large  tribe,  Mac  ro-cen 'tri 
(-trT),  Some  species  are  para¬ 
sitic  on  certain  noxious  insects 
mac  ro-ce-phal'lc  (-s  6-f  ttl'Y  k)t 
a  Macrocephalous, 
mac  ro-ceph'a  lism  (-sCf'a- 
lYz’m),  ii.  Macrocephalia. 
mac  ro  ceph'a  lus  <-5ls),  »/. ;  pi. 
m achoceuh  ali(-1T ).  INL.l  1.  A 
macrocephalic  person  or  skull. 
2.  [cap.]  Zool.  The  genus  con¬ 
stituted  by  the  wart  hogs  Pha- 
cnch terns  is  a  synonvm. 
mac  ro  chei'li  a  (-kl'lY-a),  n 
[NL.;  macro-  -f  Gr  xeiAo?  lip.1 
Med.  Abnormal  lurgeness  ox 
the  lips,  usually  congenital 
mac  ro-chei'ri-’a  (-k  I'r  i-d),  n. 
[NL.  ;  macro-  -+-  cheiro-  -t-  -ia.j 
Abnormal  largeness  of  hands 
Mac  roch'e-lys  (inttk-rOk't-lYs), 
n.  [NL  ;  macro-  +  Gr  xe'Auv 
tortoise.]  Zool.  The  genus  con¬ 
sisting  of  the  alligator  turtle  a 
mac  ro-chem'is-try.  n  Chemis¬ 
try  studied  or  applied  without 
the  use  of  the  microscope.  — 
mac'ro-chem'i-cal,  a 
Mac  ro-chl'res  ( milk/r6-kT'rez), 
u.pl.  [NL.;  macro-  +  Gr.  >etp 
hand.]  Zool.  A  division  of  birds 
including  the  swifts  and  hum¬ 
ming  birds  and  sometimes  also 
the  goatsuckers  ;  —  so  called 
from  the  length  of  the  distal 
part  of  the  wing.  — mac  ro-chi'- 
ran  (-rtf  n),  a.  tc  n. 

Mac  ro-chl-rop'ter-a  (-kT-rflp'- 
tt-r-a),  n.  pi  [NL.  ;  macro-  -f 
chiroptera  as  in  Megar/uVop- 
tera.)  =  M  EGACHIROPTERA 

—  mac'ro-chl-rop'ter-an  (-tfn), 

a.  6r  ii. 

mac  ro  coc'cus.  n.  Biol.  An 
unusually  large  coccus, 
mac  ro-co-nid'l-um,  //.  Bot.  A 
i  large  conidium.  [cosmic.  Obs. I 
j  m&c'ro-cos'mi-cftl,  a.  Macro- 1 
mac'ro-cyst,  n.  A  large  spore 
case  or  cyst  ;  specif.,  Bot.,  one 
of  the  utricular  cystlike  repro¬ 
ductive  cells  in  fungi  of  the 
genus  Byronemn.  Cf.  paracyst. 
mac  ro-cy-to'sis  (mftk'r.'-sT-tfi'- 

!  sis), it.  [NL.;  macrocyte  -o.stx.J 
j  Production  of  macrocytes. 

rase  ro  dac'tyl.  mac  ro-dac'- 
tyle  (-dftk'tYl),  mac  ro-dac-tyl'- 
ic  t-dftk-tYl'Yk ),  mac  ro  dac'ty- 
lous  (-d  &  k't  Y-l  ti  s),  a.  ((Jr. 
pa*pofi iktvAov  long-fingered  ; 
poKooz  long  -+■  6a<ruAov  fin¬ 
ger.]  Zobl.  Having  long  digits, 
ma.  ro-dac-tyl'i-a  (-dftk-tYl'Y- 


mac  ro  crystal  line  (niSk'r^-krls'ttll-Tn;  -in),  a.  [mac¬ 
ro-  -f  crystalline.]  Peirog.  Consisting  of,  or  having, 
crystals  large  enough  to  be  determined  by  the  eye  or  a 
simple  lens. 

Mac  ro  cys'tls  (-sts'tTs),  n.  [NL.  ;  macro-  -f-  cyst  is.] 
Bot.  A  mouotypic  genus  of  brown  algse  or  seaweeds  of  the 
family  Laminariaceje.  The  species,  M.  pyri/era ,  found 
throughout  the  waters  of  the  Southern  Hemisphere,  has 
an  immensely  elongated  thallus,  which  has  been  known 
to  reach  the  length  of  700  feet,  thus  exceeding  all  other 
known  plants.  The  thallus  is  differentiated  into  simple 
or  branching  stems  and  oblong  or  lanceolate  foliose  ex¬ 
pansions.  Also  [/.  c.],  a  plant  of  this  genus, 
mac'ro-cyte  (mSk'ro-sit),  n.  [macro-  -f-  -cyte.]  Med. 
A  very  large  red  blood  corpuscle,  characteristic  of  the 
blood  in  pernicious  an&mia. 

mac'ro-cy-thaB'mi  a,  or  the'ml-a  (-sl-the'mt-d),  n.  [NL. ; 
macrocyte  -j-  -hsemia  (see  -iKMiA). ]  Med.  The  presence 
of  macrocytes  in  the  blood. 

mac  ro  dl  ag'o  nAl  (-dl-5g'$-n^l),  n.  [macro- -{-diagonal.] 
Cryst.  The  longer  diagonal ;  the  longer  lateral  axis  in  the 
•  orthorhombic  and  triclinic  systems.  —  a.  Pertaining  to, 
designating,  or  developed  along,  the  macrodiagonal, 
mac'ro  dont  (mSk'ro-dSnt),  a.  [macro-  -}-  -odont.]  Hav¬ 
ing  large  teeth.  —  mac'ro-dont  ism  (-dSn'tTz’m),  n. 
mac  rog  nath'le  (mSk/r5g-n5th'Tk),  ma  crog'na  thous 
(md-krSg'nd-thMs),  a.  [macro- -{-  gnathic.]  Having  long  or 
large  jaws.  —  ma  crog'na  thlsm  (md-krog^nd-tliTz’m),  n. 
mac  ro  lep  i  dop'ter  a  (mSk'ro-lSp'T-dSp'ter-d),  n.  pi, 
[NL.  See  macro-;  Lepidoptera.]  Zool.  The  larger  Lepi- 
doptera  ;  the  butterflies  and  the  larger  moths, 
ma-crol'o-gy  (md-kr51'd-jT),  n.  [L.  macrologiay  Gr.  pa- 
KpoXoyia ;  patepos  long  -f-  Abyos*  discourse:  cf.  F.  macro- 
logie.]  Long  and  tedious  talk  without  much  substance  ; 
superfluity  of  words. 

mac  ro  ma'nl  a  (mSk'ro-ma'nT-d),  n.  [NL.  ;  macro-  + 
mania.]  Med.  The  delusion  that  things  (esp.  parts  of  the 
patient’s  body)  are  larger  than  they  really  are.  —  mac'ro- 
ma  ni'a-cal  (-md-m'd-kdl),  a. 
mac'ro-mere  (mfik'ro-mer),  n.  [macro-  -f-  -mere.]  Em- 
bryol.  One  of  the  larger  cells,  or  blastomeres,  resulting 
from  the  unequal  segmentation  of  a  telolecitbal  egg  ;  — 
opposed  to  micromere.  —  mac  ro  me'ral  (-me'rdl),  mac'' 
ro  mer'ic  (-mSr'Tk),  a. 

rna  crom'e-ter  (md-kr5m'e-ter),  7i.  [macro-  -f-  -meter.] 
An  instrument  for  determining  size  and  distance  of  ob¬ 
jects  by  means  of  two  reflectors  on  a  common  sextant, 
ma'cron  (ma'krSn  ;m£k'rSn  ;  277),  n.  [Gr.  poKpov,  neut.  of 
paicpos  long.]  Gram.  <1*  Pron.  A  short,  straight,  horizon¬ 
tal  mark  [“],  placed  over  vowels  to  denote  long  quantity. 

In  the  respelling  for  pronunciation  in  this  dictionary 
the  macron  indicates  the  regular  long,  or  name,  sounds  of 
the  vowels :  d  in  ddmCy  e  in  eve%  i  in  tee,  0  in  old ,  and  u  in 
use.  See  Guide  to  Pron.,  §  73. 

ma-crop'o-dous  (md-krCp'ft-dMs),  a.  [Gr.  paxponov;  long¬ 
footed.  See  macro-;  -podous.]  Bot.  a  Having  an  en¬ 
larged  or  elongated  hypocotyl,  as  certain  embryos,  b 
Long-stalked,  as  a  leaf. 

ma  crop'el  a  (-sl-d),  mac'rop-sy  (mXk'r5p-sT),  n.  [NL. 

macropsia ;  macro-  -f-  -opsiu.]  Med.  Abnormal  vision  in 
which  objects  appear  larger  than  they  really  are  ;  ma- 


cropia. 

ma  crop'ter-ous  (md-kr5p'ter-fis%  a.  [Gr.  paKpomepog 


a),  mac  ro-dac'ty  ly  (-t  )-l  Y),  n 
[NL.  macradactylia  Sec  mac- 
RODACTYI..]  Med  Abnormal 
largeness  of  the  fingers  or  toes, 
mac'ro  dome  (mftk'iTi-ddm),  n. 
Cryst.  See  dome,  n., «».  -  mac'- 
ro-do  mat'le  (-dfi-mht'Yk),  a. 
mac  ro-don'ti-a  (-d5n'shY-d),  n. 
[NL.]  1.  State  of  being  macro- 
aont ;  macrodontism. 

2.  [cap.)  Zobl.  A  genus  of  ee- 
rambycid  beetles.  M.  cerricor- 
nis  of  Soutli  America,  which  is 
light  cream-colored  with  red¬ 
dish  brown  markings  on  the  ely¬ 
tra,  and  brown  head,  is  one  of 
the  largest  existing  insects, 
mac  ro  ga  mete'  (-gd-m£t'),  n. 
Biol.  =  MEGAGAM  K  T  K . 
mac  ro-ga-me'to-cjrte,  n  Biol. 
A  female  garnet ocyte. 
mac  ro  glos'sate,  a.  Having  a 
long  tongue. 

mac  ro-glos'sl-a  (mftk/ro-glBs'- 
Y-«)*  n.  [NL.  See  macro-  ; 
glossa.]  Med.  Enlargement 
or  hypertrophy  of  the  tongue, 
mac  ro  g'os'sus  (-ils),  n.  [NL.) 
One  affected  with  inacroglossia. 
mac'ro  go  nld'  (mfsk'rA-go- 
nYdx),  mac  ro-go  nld'i  um,  n. 
Bot.  A  large  gonidium.  See 
GONIDIUM. 

ma-crog'ra-phy  (m  d-k  r  8  g'r  d- 
fY),  n  [macro-  +  -graphy.] 
Writing  of  great  size,  an  indica¬ 
tion  of  nervous  disorder  — mac  - 
ro-graph'ic  (mllk/ro-grfi.f'Yk),a. 
mac  ro  mas'ti-a  (m&k^fi-m&s'- 
tT-d),  n.  [NL.  ;  macro-  +  Gr. 
po.(no<:  breast.]  Med.  Abnormal 
development  of  the  breasts, 
mac  ro-me'll-a  (-me'lY-d),  n. 
[NL.;  macro-  +Gr  pi Aoc  limb.] 
Med.  Abnormal  largeness  of  one 
or  more  members  of  the  body, 
ma  crom'e  hxs  (md-krOin't-lus), 
n.  [NL.)  Med  One  affected  with 
macromelia. 

mac  ro-me-rit'lc  (m  ft  k7r  fi-m  $- 
rYt'Tk).  a.  [macro-  4  Gr.  /Aepo* 
part.]  Petrog  Granitic,  with 
grains  so  large  as  to  be  distinctly 
visible  to  the  naked  eye. 
mac  ro-my'e  Ion  (-ml'f-15n),  n. 
[NL  ;  macro-  4  Gr.  pvekos 
marrow. J  Anat.  A  division  of 
the  brain  practically  coexten¬ 
sive  with  the  medulla.  Owen.— 
mac  ro-my'e-lo  nal  (-lfVntfl),  «. 
Ma'cron  ( ma'krbn).  Bib. 
mac  ro-nu'cle-us.  n.  Zobl.  The 
larger  of  the  two  kinds  of  nuclei 
of  many  infusorians;  a  mega- 
nucleus  ;  —  dist.  from  nucronu- 
rleus. 

ma-croon'.  Var.  of  macaroon. 
mac  ro-pet'al-ous,  a.  Bot.  Hav¬ 
ing  long  or  large  petals.  Rare. 
mac'ro-phage  (m&k'rft-faj),  n. 
[F.  See  macro-  ;  -rhagous.] 


Anat  A  large  phagocyte, 
mac  ro-phag'o-cyte,  n.  =  mac¬ 
ro  i»ii  AGE 

mac  ro-pho'to-graph,  v.  An 

enlarged  photograph.  Rare. 
mac  ro-pho-tog'ra-phy,  n.  Pho¬ 
tographic  production  of  en¬ 
larged  copies  of  a  negative  or 
picture*  Rare. 

mac  ro-phyl'line  (mftk'r'-fTl'- 

Yu;  -Yu),  a.  Bot.  Macrophy  llous. 
mac  ro-phyl'lous.  a.  [macro-  4 
rln/llons .]  Bot.  Having  long  or 
large  leaves  Rare. 
ma-cro'pi  a  (md-kr5'pY-d),  n. 
[NL.  ;  macro-  4  -opt a.]  Med * 
=  M  A  CROPS!  A. 

mac'ro-pin'a-cold.  n.  Also  -kold. 
See  iMNACom.  —  mac  ro  pin  a- 
col'dal.  <>. 

mac  ro  pla'sl  a.  n.  [NI^.  :  mac¬ 
ro-  4  -plasia  ]  Itypertrophy. 
mac  ro  po'dl  a  (mftk'rfi-pb'rfY- 
d),  n.  [NL  See  macropodous.] 
Med.  Excessive  size  of  the  feet. 
Mac  ro^pod'l  d*  (mflk'rfi-pBd'- 
T-<le),  n.  }J.  [NL  See  mac  ROP- 
odous.]  Zobl  A  family  of  di- 
protodont  marsupials  c  o  n  s  t  i- 
tuted  by  the  kangaroos.  It  is 
usually  divided  into  the  eub- 
families  Mac  ro-po-di'n®  (-pfi- 
dT'ne)  (including  the  typical 
kangaroos  and  tne  wallabies), 
Potoroin®,  and  Hypsiprymno- 
dontin®  (see  musk  kangaroo). 
mac'ro-prlsm,  n.  Cryst.  See 
prism. 

ma  crop' ter  an  (md-kr8p't?r- 

tfn),  a.  =  macropterous. 
Mac'ro  pus  (mftk'WHpfla),  n. 
[NL  ;  macro-  4  Gr  7rovs  foot.] 
Zool.  A  genus  of  marsupials  in¬ 
cluding  the  typical  kangaroos 
and  often  also  the  wallabies. 
Mac  ro-pyg'i-a  (-pYj'Y-d),  n. 
[NL. ;  macro-  4  Gr  nvyrj  rump, 
tail.]  Zobl  A  large  genus  of 
long-tailed  pheasantlike 
pigeons.  See  cuckoo  dove. 
mac  ro  pyr'a  mid,  n.  Cryst. 
See  PYRAMID 

Mac  ro  rham-phos'l  dx  (mBk'- 

ro-rftm-fOs'  I-ae ),  n.  pi.  INL.  ; 
macro-  4  Gr.  papi  oc  beak.] 
Zobl.  A  family  of  hemibranchi- 
ate  fishes  consisting  of  the  bel¬ 
lows  fishes.  Centriscuhc  is  a 
synonym.  See  bellows  fish 
a.  The  typical  genus  is  Mac  ro- 
rham-pho'sns  (-fO'sus),  syn. 
(  entnscus. 

Mac  ro-rhl'nus  (-rY'nws),  n. 
[NL.,  fr.  Gr.  poKpoppis  long 
nosed.  See  macro-  ;  -ruinous.] 
Zobl.  SyD.of  Mikoim  i. 
mac  ro-scel'i-a  (-sfl'Y-d),  n. 
[NL.;  macro-  4  Gr.  <r#ceAo? 
leg.]  Med.  Excessive  growth 
of  the  legs. 


ale,  senate,  care,  Um,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofa  ;  eve,  gvent.  end,  recent,  maker;  Ice,  Ill ;  old,  Sbey,  orb,  6dd,  soft,  connect ; 

0  Foreign  Word.  4*  Obsolete  Variant  of.  4  combined  with.  =  equals. 


use,  unite,  urn,  up,  circus,  menu ; 
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long-winged.  See  macro-;  -pterous.]  Having  long  or  large 
wings  or  fins,  as  certain  birds,  insects,  oi  fishes 
mac'ro-soop'lc  (mSk'rt-skSp'lk),  a.  [macro-  4-  -scopic.l 
Large  enough  to  be  observed  by  the  naked  eye  ;  —  opposed 
to  microscopic.  —  mac'roscop'l-cal-ly  (-T-kdl-I),  adv. 
macYo  spore  (mSk'ro-spor  ;  tJOl),  n.  [macro-  -f  spore.'] 
a  Bot.  =  megaspore,  b  Zool.  The  larger  of  two  forms 
of  spores  produced  by  certain  protozoans.  —  mac  ro-snor'- 
tc  (-spSr'Ik),  a. 


mac'ro-styTous  (-sti'ISs),  a.  Bot.  Having  long  styles ; 
specif.,  having  long  styles  and  short  stamens,  as  certain 
heterostylous  flowers.  Cf.  microstylous,  mesostylous. 
Mao  ro  za'rni  a  (-za'mT-a),  n  [NL.  ;  macro-  -f-Gr.  fa 
M^a,  ita,  loss.  Cf.  Zamia.]  Bot.  A  genus  of  Australian 
cycadaceous  plants  with  erect  trunks,  pinnate  leaves,  and 
large  cones,  the  fertile  with  hard  peltate  scales.  Several 
species  are  cultivated  in  greenhouses. 

Ma-cru'ra  (ma-krob'ra),  n.  pi.  [NL. ; 
macro — [-  Gr.  ovpd  tail.]  Zool.  A 
suborder  or  other  division  of  decapod 
Crustacea,  including  the  lobsters, 
prawns,  shrimps,  and  many  similar 
forms,  having  the  abdomen  well 
developed  (usually  larger  than  the 
ceplialothorax)  and  commonly  held 
in  an  extended  position.  There  is 
usually  a  rostrum,  the  eyes  are  not 
inclosed  in  orbits,  the  antennules 
and  antennae  are  large,  and  the  an¬ 
tennae  have  an  exopodite.  —  ma- 
cru'ral  (-rdl),  a.  —  ma  cru'ran 
(-ran),  n.  —  ma  cru'roid  <  -roid >,  a. 
ma-cru'rous  (-rws),  a.  Zool.  Pert, 
to  the  Maerura  ;  having  a  long  tail, 
mac-ta'tion  (mSk-ta'shau),  71.  [L.  Oncof the Macrura( Pa- 

mactatio ,  fr.  mactare  to  slay,  sacri-  Unurus guttatus).  (j) 
fice.]  Act  of  killing,  esp.  a  sacrificial  victim. 

Mac'tra  (mSk'trd),  n .  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  patcrpa  kneading 

trough,  fr.  judaaeip  to  knead.] 

Zool.  A  genus  of  tellinaceous 
mollu8ks,  including  the  surf 
clams  and  related  species.  It 
is  the  type  of  a  family,  Mac'- 
trl  dae  (mSk'trT-de). 
mac'u  la  (m5k'u-ld),  n.  ;  pi. 

MACULAE  (-le).  [L.,  spot,  stain, 

blot.  See  mail  armor ;  cf. 

MACKLE,  MACULE.]  A  8  p  0  t, 

blotch,  or  stain  ;  specif .  a  A 
stain  on  the  skin,  esp.  a  spot  due  to  a  pathological  or  dis¬ 
eased  condition,  b  Aslron.  A  dark  spot  on  the  surface  of 
the  sun  or  of  some  other  luminous  orb. 
mac'U-lar  (-ldr),  a.  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  marked  with,  a 
spot  or  spots ;  as,  macular  eruption. 

mac'u-late  (-lat),  v.  t.  ;  -lat'ed  (,-lat'Sd) ;  -lat'ing  (-lat'- 
Tng).  [L.  maculatus ,  p.  p.  of  maculare  to  spot.  See  mac¬ 
ula  ;  cf.  macule,  v.]  To  spot ;  stain  ;  defile. 

Maculate  the  honor  of  their  people  Sir  T  Elyot 
mac'U-late  (-lat),  a.  [L.  maculatus ,  p.  p.]  Marked  with 
spots,  or  maculae  ;  blotched  ;  hence,  defiled  ;  impure. 

Colette’s  foul  walls  and  maculate  table  linen.  Stevenson 


Mactra  ( M.  lateralis). 
size. 


Nat. 


mac'U  lat  ed  (-lat'Sd),  a.  Maculate  or  macular, 
mac  u  la'tlon  (-la'shdn),  n.  [L.  maculatio.~\  1.  Act  of 
spotting  ;  also,  a  spot ;  a  blemish. 

2.  The  system  or  arrangement  of  spots  and  markings  on 
an  animal  or  plant. 

mac'ule  (mSk'ul),  n.  [F  .macule.  See  macula.]  1.  A 
spot  or  blemish  ;  a  macula. 

2.  Print.  A  blur,  or  an  appearance  of  a  double  impression, 
as  when  the  paper  slips  a  little. 

mac'ule,  v.  t.  &  i.  ;  mac'ulbd  (-uld) ;  mac'ul-ing  (-ul-tng). 
[Cf.  F.  maculer.  See  maculate,  t\]  To  blur  ;  esp.,  Print., 
to  blur  or  double  an  impression  from  type, 
mad  (m2d),  a.  ;  mad'der  (-er) ;  mad'dest.  [AS.  gemsedd , 
p.  p.  of  a  v.  fr.  gemad  mad  ;  akin  to  OS.  gamed  foolish, 
OHG.  gmneit ,  Icel.  meiSa  to  hurt,  Goth,  gamaids  weak, 
broken,  maidjan  to  change,  corrupt,  L.  mature  to  change. 
Cf.  mew  to  molt,  mutation.]  1.  Disordered  in  intellect ; 
crazy ;  insane. 

I  have  heard  my  grandsire  say  full  oft, 

Extremity  of  griefs  would  make  men  mad  Shak. 
2.  Proceeding  from,  or  characterized  by,  delusion  or  want 


of  reason  ;  foolish;  vain;  esp.,  rashly  or  ruinously  fool¬ 
ish;  imbecile;  senseless.  kkMad  wars.”  Franklin. 

1  said  of  laughter.  It  is  mad.  Keel.  ii.  2. 

The  mad  promise  of  Cleon  was  fulfilled  Jowett  ( Thucyd.). 

3.  Aroused  or  controlled  by  intense  emotion,  esp.  when 
leading  to  abnormal  or  excessive  manifestation ;  specif.  : 
a  Dazed  or  stupefied,  as  by  amazement  or  fear.  Obs.  b 
Carried  away  by  anger  ;  furious  ;  enraged. 

And  being  exceedingly  mad  against  them,  I  persecuted  them 
even  unto  Grange  cities.  Acts  xxvi.  11 

C  Hence,  in  a  weakened  sense  :  angry  ;  vexed  ;  in  ill  tem¬ 
per.  Colloq.  d  Carried  away  by  desire  ;  inflamed  by  pas¬ 
sion  or  appetite  or  excited  to  reasonless  enthusiasm  ;  in¬ 
fatuated  ;  senselessly  devoted. 

They  are  mad  upon  their  idols  Jer.  I.  38. 

e  Extravagant;  esp.,  extravagantly  gay;  hilarious;  as, 
to  be  in  mad  spirits.  “  Be  mad  and  merry.”  Shak . 
“  Fetching  mad  bounds.”  Shak. 

4.  Rabid ;  furious  because  of  disease  or  abnormal  excita¬ 
tion  ;  as,  a  mad  dog  ;  —  seldom  said  of  men. 

5.  In  transferred  and  fig.  senses  :  a  Evincing  madness  ;  as, 
a  mad  policy,  b  Causing  madness  ;  as,  mad  liquor,  c  Re¬ 
sembling  the  action  or  mood  of  one  mad  ;  as,  a  mad  wind, 
d  Having  impaired  polarity  ;  —  said  of  a  compass  needle. 
Syn.  — See  insane. 

Mad  Anthony,  a  sobriquet  of  General  Anthony  Wayne 
(1745-96),  distinguished  lor  his  military  skill  and  impetuous 
bravery  in  the  Revolutionary  War.  —  m.  as  a  hatter.  See 
hatter,  Not< .—  m.  as  a  March  hare,  an  old  English  saying  de¬ 
rived  from  the  fact  that  March  is  the  rutting  time  of  hares, 
when  they  are  excitable  and  violent.  —  M.  Parliament,  Eng. 
Hist.,  a  great  council  held  in  12.58  to  settle  the  differences 
between  Henry  III.  and  his  barons  ;  —  so  called  derisively 
by  the  adherents  of  the  king.  It  resulted  in  the  Provisions 
oi  Oxford,  which  provided  for  an  advisory  council  of  fifteen 
for  the  kin£  that  was  to  meet  twelve  representatives  of  the 
barons  thrice  a  year  for  consultation.  The  plan  was  oper¬ 
ative  until  the  uprising  of  the  barons  under  Simon  de  Mont- 
fort  in  1263.  —  M.  Poet,  Nathaniel  Lee  (1653?-92),  the  English 
dramatist,  who  became  insane  in  1684,  and  was  confined  in 
Bedlam  until  1689.  —  m.  staggers,  a  cerebral  affection  espe¬ 
cially  noticed  in  the  horse,  arising  from  various  causes. 
The  attacks  appear  at  irregular  intervals  and  are  charac¬ 
terized  by  violent  symptoms,  staggering  gait,  inability  to 
stand,  and  disordered  nervous  functions  ;  but  the  disease 
differs  from  epilepsy  in  that  consciousness  is  always  re¬ 
tained.  Called  also  blind  si  agger s,7ne  grim  s, vertigo.—  m.  tom, 
any  of  several  species  of  small  fresh-water  catfishes,  of  the 
United  States,  of  the  genus  Schilbeodes,  as  S.  insignis. 
mad  (mSd),  r.  t.  ;  mad'ded  ;  mad'ding.  To  madden. 

Had  I  but  seen  thy  picture  m  this  plight, 

It  would  have  madded  me  Shak 

mad,  v.  i.  To  be  or  go  mad  ;  to  rave.  Now  Rare. 

Festns  said  .  .  .  Paul,  thou  maddest.  Wychffe  (.-Jets) 
The  imperial  Elizabetta  gazed  with  surprise  at  the  .  .  .  little 
being  that  had  set  the  world  madding  Irving 

Mad  a-gas'car  (mad'd-g&s'kar),  n.  An  island  in  the  Indian 
Ocean,  on  the  east  coast  of  Africa.  —  Madagascar  bean,  the 
hyacinth  bean.  — M.  nutmeg,  the  clove  nutmeg.  —  M.  peri¬ 
winkle,  a  tropical  apocynaceous  plant  (  Vinca  rosea )  often 
cultivated  for  its  handsome  rose  purple  or  white  flowers.  It 
is  not  a  native  of  Madagascar.—  M.  plum.  See  Flacourtia. 
mad'am  (mSd'am),  n.  [See  madame.]  The  form  madame 
is  also  used,  though  now  commonly  only  as  a  foreign  title 
(see  madame).  The  French  plural,  however,  mesdames,  is 
retained  wherever  the  word  is  used  in  address  or  as  a  title 
(defs.  1  and  2).  In  other  cases  (def.  3)  the  plural  is  mad¬ 
ams.  1.  A  form  of  polite  address  to  a  lady  ;  —  variously 
used  in  different  periods,  places,  or  circumstances;  as  :  a 
Orig.,  to  a  lady  of  high  or  of  superior  rank,  b  To  a  nun, 
esp.  an  elderly  nun.  Obs.  c  To  an  elderly  or  a  married 
lady,  d  To  a  woman  of  whatever  station  when  addressed 
as  a  stranger,  as  a  business  customer,  etc.  e  Hence,  com¬ 
monly,  at  the  beginning  of  a  letter  to  a  w  oman.  The  cor¬ 
responding  word  in  addressing  a  man  is  Sir. 

2.  A  title  prefixed  to  the  name  of  a  lady  (cf.  mistress)  ; 
as  :  a  To  a  first  or  sole  name.  Obs. 

There  was  also  a  nun.  a  priorcsse  .  .  . 

And  she  was  eleped  Madame  Eglentyne.  Chaucer. 
b  To  the  name  of  a  lady  of  minor  rank  but  of  social  con¬ 
sideration.  Obsoles.  c  To  the  name  of  a  married  woman 
who  has  a  daughter-in-law,  as  distinguished  from  the 
latter,  who  is  called  Mrs.  Now  Only  U.  S. 

3-  In  uses  other  than  as  a  title  or  form  of  address  :  a  A 
gentlewoman.  Obs.  b  One  who  affects  the  fine  lady,  c 
The  mistress  of  a  house.  Vulgar,  U.  S.  d  A  courtesan  ; 
mistress.  Obs.  e  A  bawd.  Colloq.  f  A  hussy;  wench.  Rare. 
ma  dame'  (ma'dam';  md-dam';  often  Anglicized,  m£d'- 
am),  n. ;  jpl.  mesdames  (ma'dam').  [F.,  fr.  ma  my  (L. 


mea)  -f-  dame  dame.  See  dame  ;  cf.  madonna.]  1.  My 
lady  ; — a  French  title  formerly  given  to  ladies  of  quality  ; 
now,  in  France,  given  to  all  married  women.  In  English 
usage  it  is  commonly  applied  to  foreign  married  ladies  of 
whatever  nationality,  and  it  is  frequently  assumed  by  fe¬ 
male  singers,  milliners,  fortune  tellers,  etc.,  to  imply 
French  or  Continental  antecedents.  Cf.  madam. 

2.  [cap.]  In  French  history,  a  princess  of  the  French  royal 
family  ;  specif.,  the  eldest  daughter  of  the  French  king  or 
of  the  dauphin  ;  —  used  as  a  title.  Cf .  monsieur,  2.  Obs. 

3.  A  French  married  woman.  Shak. 

mad  a  pol'lam  (mSd/d-p51'dm),  n.  A  kind  of  long  cotton 

cloth,  heavier  than  ordinary  calico,  originally  made  in  Mad- 
apollam,  a  town  in  India. 

mad'braln'  (iu&d'bran'),  a.  Hot-headed ;  rash.  —  n.  A 
madbrain  person.  —  mad'-brained/  (-brand'),  a. 
mad'eap'  (-kXp'),  a.  Inclined  to  w  ild  sports  ;  delighting  in 
rash,  absurd,  or  dangerous  amusements ;  hence,  wild ; 
reckless.  “  The  merry  madcap  lord.”  Shak.  “  Madcap 
follies.”  Beau.  <Sc  Fl.—n.  A  madcap  person, 
mad'den  (m£drn),  v.  t. ;  mad'dened  (-’nd)  ;  mad'den-ing. 
To  make  mad  ;  to  drive  to  madness  ;  to  craze  ;  to  excite 
violently  w  ith  passion  ;  to  make  very  angry  ;  to  enrage, 
mad'den,  v.  i.  To  become  mad  ;  to  act  as  if  mad.  Rare. 
mad'der  (mSd'er),  n.  [ME.  mader,  AS.  msedere ;  akin  to 
Icel.  mat5ra.~\  1.  A  European  herb  ( Rubia  tinctorum) 
with  verticillate  leaves  and  small  yellowish  panicled  flow  era 
succeeded  by  berries  ;  also,  by  exten¬ 
sion,  any  other  species  of  Rubia. 

2  The  root  of  this  plant,  used  in  dyeing; 
also,  a  coloring  matter  prepared  from  it. 

The  plant  was  so  used  from  antiquity, 
and  was  widely  cultivated  until  alizarin, 
its  chief  coloring  principle,  was  aitifi- 
cially  produced  in  1869.  See  alizarin. 
madder  bleach.  A  thorough  method  of 
bleaching  much  used  in  preparing  cloth 
for  calico  printing  in  order  to  secure  a 
pure  white  ground  ;  —  called  also  print- 
er's  bleach.  After  the  preliminaries  of 
stamping,  singeing,  etc.,  the  usual  series 
of  operations  is:  washing,  boiling  with 
lime,  passing  through  dilute  hydrochlo¬ 
ric  acid  (“  sour  ”),  boiling  with  soap  and 
soda  (lye  boils),  chemicking,  passing 
through  dilute  acid  (“  white  sour  ”), 
washing,  squeezing,  drying, 
madder  lake  Any  of  variously  colored 
lakes  prepared  from  madder;  specif., 
the  alumina  lake,  used  as  a  red  pig¬ 
ment.  Other  madder  lakes  are  mad¬ 
der  orange,  madder  purple,  madder 
yellow. 

mad'ding  (-Tug),  p.  a.  Mad  ;  raving  ; 
wild;  lurious.  —  mad'ding  ly,  adv. 

Far  from  the  madding  crowd’s  ignoble  strife.  T.  Cray. 

The  mad  thug  wheels 

Of  brazen  chariots  raged.  Milton. 

Mad'dox  rod  (mSd'dks).  (After  E.  E.  Maddox ,  English 
ophthalmologist.)  Med.  A  transparent  glass  rod  colored 
red,  or  (multiple  rod)  a  series  of  such  placed  one  above  an¬ 
other,  used  in  testing  for  heterophoria. 
made  (mad),  p  a.  1.  Artificially  produced  ;  as:  by  con¬ 
coction  of  ingredients  ;  as,  a  made  dish  ;  by  filling  in  ;  as, 
made  ground ;  by  piecing  together ;  as,  a  made  mast,  in 
distinction  from  one  consisting  of  a  single  spar. 

2.  Fully  trained  ; — said  of  hounds,  horses,  soldiers,  etc. 

3.  Assured  of  success;  as,  he  is  a  made  man. 

4.  Golf.  Designating  a  player  or  his  ball  when  the  ball  is 
sufficiently  near  the  hole  to  be  played  on  the  putting  green 
next  shot. 

5.  Enfranchised  as  a  citizen  ;  qualified  to  vote, 
made  eye,  Naut.,  a  Flemish  eye.  Obs.  or  R. 

Ma-dei'ra  (md-de'rd  ;  md-da'rd  ;  277),  n.  [Pg.,  the  island 
Madeira,  properly,  wood,  fr.  L.  materia  stuff,  wood.  The 
island  was  so  called  because  well  wooded.  See  matter.] 

1.  A  large  island  in  the  Atlantic  near  Morocco. 

2.  Wine  made  on  the  island  of  Madeira.  The  choicest 
kinds  are  malmsey  (which  see) ;  sercial ,  a  dry,  full  bright 
yellow  wine  resembling  the  Rhine  wines  ;  boat,  a  luscious 
wine  produced  from  a  white  grape  ;  and  tinta,  which  re¬ 
sembles  red  burgundy.  The  term  Madeira  is  sometimes 
applied  specifically  to  a  wine  made  from  a  mixture  of  the 
white  ana  black  grapes.  A  custom  has  long  prevailed  of 
heating  Madeira  in  specially  designed  buildings,  and  also 
of  sending  it  on  voyages  to  the  East  and  West  Indies.  Such 
treatment  gives  it  a  characteristic  flavor. 


Branch  of  Madder 
( Rubia  tinctorum). 


Mac  ro  scel'i-des  (  mftk'  ro-sfl'T- 
dez),/i.  (NL.  SceMACKOSCELiA.] 
Zool.  See  elephant  shrew. 
ma-cros'ci-an  (md-krbsh'T-dn), 
a.  [Gr.  /xa/cpo<r/cio?  •  /xaxpo? 
long  +  cr/aa  shadow.]  Having 
a  long  shadow,  as  a  denizen  or 
polar  regions.—  ma-cros'ci  an.//, 
mac'ro  scop'i-cal  ( m  a  k'r  8- 
skt»p'T-k4l).  a.  Macroscopic, 
mac'ro-seism  (mftk'ro-sTs’m  ; 
•slz’m),  n.  [macro-  -4-  Gr.  aet- 
(T40?  earthquake.]  A  heavy  or 
severe  earthquake;  —  opposed  to 
microseism. 

mac  ro-8ep'al-ous.  a.  [ macro - 
+  *•>1  talons.)  Hot.  Having  long 
or  large  sepals.  Rare. 
mac  ro-sep'tum.  n.  Zool.  One 
of  the  perfect  or  principal  septa 
of  an  anthozoan  ;  a  mesentery 
reaching  to  the  stomodaeum. 
ma-cro'8is  (m  <i-k  r  O'st  s),  n. 
[NL  .  fr.  Gr.  pd*p-j>o- 19,  fr.  fxa- 
Kpos  large.]  Med.  Increase  in 
length  or  size. 

mac  ros-mat'lc  (m&k^fiz-m&t'- 
Tfk),  a.  [ macro -  +  osmatic .]  Hav¬ 
ing  the  organs  of  smell  highly 
developed. 

mac  ro-Bo  ma'tl  a  (mak'ru-so- 
nm'sht-d),  n.  [NL.]  Med.  *= 

M  VCROSOMIA. 

mac  ro-Bom'a^ tons  (mak/rO- 
sftm'd-tds  ;  -s  6'm  «-t  u  s),  a. 
f  macro -  -t-  Gr.  criopa,  aw/uaToc, 
body.]  Having  a  large  body, 
esp.  one  abnormally  large, 
mac'ro-so'mi-a  (-s5'mT-d),  n. 
[NL.;  macro-  4-  Gr.  <ro»/xa  body 
-f  -ia.  1  Veil.  Abnormal  large¬ 
ness  of  the  body, 
mac'ro-spo-range'  (mak'rfi-Bpft- 
ranj/),  n .  A  nmcrosporangium. 
mac  ro-spo-ran'g  1-o-p hore' 


(-s  p  6-r  a  n'j  I-M-f  o  r'  ;  201),  n. 
[ macrosporangium  +  - pnore .] 
Hot.  Any  foliar  structure  bear¬ 
ing  macrosporangia.  Rare. 
mac'ro-spo  ran'gl-um,  n.  Bot 
=  MEOASPOKANGIUM. 
mac  ro-spo'ro-phore  (mak'nV 
spb'ro-fOr  ;  201),  n.  [ ma'crospore 
-f  -/thore.]  Rot.  =  iiegasporo- 
PHYI.L. 

mac  ro-spo'ro-phyll.  mac'ro- 
8po'ro-phyl  (-spo'rfl-fll),  n. 
[ macrosf/ore  +  -jthyll.]  Bot.  = 
MEOASPOKOPHYLL. 

Mac  ro-stach'y-a  (-stak'T-d),  n. 
[NL.  See  macro-;  stachys.1 
Paleohot.  A  so-called  genus  of 
Paleozoic  fossil  plants.  They 
are  now  regarded  as  strobiles 
or  fructifications  of  Catamites 
(which  see). 

ma-cros'to-ma  ( m  d-k  r  8  s't  fl¬ 
uid),  n.  [NL.]  Macrostomia. 
mac  ro-stom'a  tons  (mUk'rfi- 
st5m'd-t«s  ;  -s  t  o'm  d-t  u  s),  a. 
[macro-  4-  Gr.  o-ropa,  -aro?, 
mouth.]  Having  a  large  mouth 
mac'ro-sto'ml-a  (-stC'mT-d),  n. 
[NL.;  macro-  -f-  ->707«e.]  Met/. 
Abnormal  largeness  of  the 
mouth.  [stylous. 

mac'ro-style,  a.  Rot.  Macro-| 
mac  ro-sty'lo-Bpore,  ».  Bot.  A 
large  stylospore  Rare. 
Mac'ro-the'ri-um,  n.  [NL.  ; 
macro-  -+■  -thenum. J  Paleon.  A 
genus  of  extinct  ungulates  of  the 
suborder  Ancylopoda  (which 
see),  formerly  supposed  to  he 
generalized  edentates.  It  is  the 
tvpe  of  a  family,  Mac  To-the-rl'- 
1-dae  (m  ft  k'r  rt-t  h  P-r  T'T-d  e).  — 
mac'ro-there  (mfik'ro-ther).  n. 
—  mac  ro-the'rl-old  (*t  h  e'r  T- 
oid ).  a. 

mac'ro-therm  (mftk'ri’i-thurm), 


n.  [ macro-  -4-  Gr.  Oeppr}  heat.] 
Phytogeog.  =  mkgatherm. 
mac-ro'ti-a  (mak-rd'shT-d),  n. 
[NL.  ;  macro-  -+-  Gr  0S5,  curds, 
ear  -4-  -ia.]  Med.  Abnormal 
largeness  of  the  auricles, 
mac'ro-tin  (m  ft  k-'ro-tTn),  n. 
[From  NL.  Macroty s  =Cimicif- 
uga  (Gr.  /aa*pu>T77?  long-eared) 
+  -in.]  Photon  Cimicifugin. 
Mac  ro-tol'a-gns  ( mak/rS-tbl'd- 
gus),  n.  [NL.  ;  macro- +oto-  + 
Gr  A ayuj<;  hare.]  Zool  See 
JACK  RABBIT. 

mac'ro-tome,  n.  [macro-  -f 
-tomc.]  An  apparatus  for  mak¬ 
ing  large  sections  of  anatomical 
specimens 

mac'ro-tone.//  [Gr.  paxporopo? 
stretched  out.  See  macro-; 

TONE.]  =  MACRON, 
ma-cro'tons  (md-kro'tics),  a. 
[macro-  -f-  Gr.  ovs.  gen.  curo>, 
the  ear.]  Large-eared.  _ 
Ma-crou'ra  (md-kroo'rd; 
-krou'rd),  ma-crou'ral  (-rdl), 
etc.  Zo'il.  Yars  of  Macruica, 
MACRPRAL,  etc. 

Ma-crou'ri-dte  (-rt-de),  n.  pi. 
[NL.]  Zool  See  grenadier,  2. 
—  ma-crou'rid  (  rid),  a.  3r  n. 
mac  ro-zo  d-go-nld'i-um.  /j.  Rot. 
A  large  zoogonidium. 
mac  ro-zo'd-spore.  n.  Biol.  A 
motile  macrospore. 
Ma-cru'ri-dae.  Var.  of  Ma- 
crourid.e. 

mac'tate.  r.  t.  [L.  mactatus , 
p.  j).  of  mactare  to  slay.]  To 
kill.  Ohs.  —  mac-ta'tor,  71.  Obs. 
II  mac'te  vir  tu'te,  or  mac'te 
vir-tu'te  eB'tol  [L.]  Lit.,  he 
increased  in  virtue  ;  go  on  in 
(your)  virtuous  course, 
mac'trold.  a.  [Mactra  -f-  -oid.] 


Zool .  Pertaining  to,  or  resem¬ 
bling,  the  genus  Mactra. 
ma-cu'ca  (md-kbb'kd),  n 
[Tupi.]  Any  of  several  South 
American  tinamous;  esp.,  7'ma- 
mus  major. 

ma'cu-la  a-cu'stl  ca  (mllk'fi- 

d  d-k oo'stl-kd ).  [NL., acoustic 
spot.]  Anat.  Either  of  t  w  o 
small  areas  of  auditory  epitheli¬ 
um  in  the  ear,  one  in  the  saccu- 
lus,  the  other  in  the  utriculus. 

I|  ma'cu-1*  cri-bro'Bse  (mftk'fl- 
le  krT-bro'se).  (NL.,  cribrose 
spots.]  Anat.  Three  small  per¬ 
forated  areas  in  the  osseous 
labyrinth  of  the  ear  transmitting 
filaments  of  the  auditory  nerve. 
II  ma'cu-la  lu'te-a  (m&k'n-ld 
lu'tP-d).  [L.,  yellow  spot.] 
Anat.  The  yellow  spot  of  the 
retina.  See  retina. 
mac'u-la-to-ry,  a.  Causing  a 
spot  or  stain.  Obs. 
mac'u-la-ture,  n  [Cf.  F.  maev- 
lature  macled  sheet,  waste 
paper.  Cf.  macule,  v. ]  Blot¬ 
ting  paper.  Obs. 
mac  u-llf'er-ou8  (m&k'fl-lTf'Sr- 
tZs),  a.  [L.  macula  spot  +  -fer- 
ous .]  Spotted. 

mac'u-loBe  ( mftk'fl-los),  a.  [L. 
maculosus.]  Spotted. 
mac'u-louB  <-lws),  a.  _Snotted. 

:  ma-cu'pa  (rn  ii-k  oo'u  a),  n. 
[Tag.,  Visayan.]  The  (itaheite 
apple  or  its  wood^  Phil.  I. 
Ma-cu'si  (ma-koo'sf).  n.  An 
Indian  of  a  savage  and  warlike. 
Carib  tribe  of  British  Guiana, 
known  for  the  virulence  of  their 
poisoned  arrows._ 
ma-cu'ta  (md-koo'td),  v.  Also 
ma-cu'te(-ta).  [In  Angola  mii- 
kuta.fr.  Kongo  nkvtn  cloth.]  A 
West  African  money  of  account 
equal  to  2,000  cowries.  Also,  a 


small  silver  coin.  That  formerly 
issued  in  Sierra  Leone  waswortn 
43  d.,  or  nearly  ten  cents, 
macy.  +  mazy. 
mad.  ^  made,  pret.  Sf  p.  p. 
mad.  n.  Angry  temper  ;  mad¬ 
ness.  Colloy 

mad.  ;/.  [AS.  ma&a  ;  akin  to  D. 
&  G.77iar/e,Goth.  mapa .]  A  mag¬ 
got  ;  an  earthworm  ;  also,  fit., 
the  disease  in  sheep  caused  by 
the  larva  of  the  blowfly.  Obs 
Mad.  Abbr.  Madnm. 

Mad'a-ba  (m&d'a-bd).  D.  Rib. 
Mad  a-gas'ean  (mfld'd-gRs'- 
k//n),  a.  Of  or  pert,  to  Madagas¬ 
car  or  its  inhabitants;  Malagasy. 

—  Mad  a-gas'ean,  n. 

Mad  a-gas-ca'ri-an  ( mUd'd-gis- 
ka'rl-//n  ;  115),  a.  Madagascan. 

—  Madagascarlan  region,  or  M. 
subregion.  =  Malagasy  re¬ 
gion. 

Mad'a-gass  (mRd'a-gas),  n. 
[Shortened  fr.  Madagascar.]  A 
Malagasy.  [Bib  Media. | 

Mad'a-i  (mttd'ft-T  ;  ma'dT),  n.| 
ma  da-li'  (ma'da-le').  a. 
[Tag.]  Quick, 
madane.  maiden. 
mad  a-pol'am,  mad'a-pol'an. 
Yars.  of  madapollam. 
mad'-ap  pie.  77.  [Translation  of 
NL.  malum  insatium,  corrupted 
fr.  the  Oriental  name  ;  cf.  brin- 
jal.  Oxf.  E.  D.)  a  The  egg¬ 
plant.  b  The  thorn  apple, 
ma-dar'.  Var.  of  mud  a  r. 
mad  a-ro'Bis  (m&d'd-ro'sYs),  n. 
[NL.,  fr.  Gr.  paSapuKriv,  fr. 

apo<:  bald.]  Med  Loss  of 
the  eyelashes  or  of  the  hair  of 
the  <?\  ebrows.  —  mad  a-rot'lc 
(-rflt'Tk),  a 

madayne  +  medino. 
madde.  f  mad. 


mad'den-ing-ly,  adv.  of  mad¬ 
dening,  p.  pr.  [with  madder. I 
mad'der,  v.  t.  To  treat  or  dye| 
mad'der  (mftd'Sr),  n.  [Ir. 
meadar.]  A  square  wooden 
drinking  cup.  Ir.  Imaddkk.I 
madder  bloom.  =  flow  ers  okJ 
madder  family.  Bot.  The  family 
Rubiacete.  [madder  in  color.  I 
mad'der-lsh.  a.  Resembling! 
mad'der-wort'  (mftd'?r-wOrt'), 
n.  Any  rubiaceous  plant, 
mad'dish,  a.  a  Behaving  like  a 
madman.  Obs.  b  Somewhat  mad. 
mad'dle  (mttd'’l),  v.  1.  tf  t. 
[r/iar/  -f  -/e.]  To  go  mad  :  also, 
to  craze  or  confuse.  Ohs.  or  Rial. 
mad'dock,  n.  [Dim.  of  mad,  n.; 
cf.  mawk  maggot.]  =  mad,  mag¬ 
got.  etc.  Obs. 

mad'-doc'tor,  n.  An  alienist 
mad'-dog',  n.  Also  mad  dog 
skullcap,  or  mad-dog  weed  A  u 
American  mint  (Scutellaria 
lateriflora)  formerly  prescribed 
as  a  cure  for  hydrophobia, 
made.  +  mad 
made,  jtret.  5r  p.  p  of  make. 
Mad  e-case'.  Mad  e  cas'see,  n. 
ir  a.  =  Malagasy. 
mad  e-fa'clent.  a.  [L.  madefa- 
ciens.p  pr.]  Moistening  Obs. 
mad  e-fac'tion  (mild  f-fllk'- 
shj/n),  77.  [L.  mad  ef a  cere  to 

make  wet ;  mad  ere  to  be  wet  -f- 
facere  to  make  :  cf.  F.  made- 
faction.]  Wetting  Obs.  or  R. 
mad'e-fy  (mRd'P-fl).  v.  t.  [Cf. 
F.  madefier,  L.  madefacere.j  To 
wet;  moisten.  Obs. made-fi- 
ca'tion  (-fY-ka'shiin),  n.  Obs. 
Mad  e-gas'sy  (mfid'C-gas'I),  n. 
ir  a.  =  Malagasy. 
ma-deln'.  +  me  din 
Mad  e  le'ni-an  pe'rl-od  (mld7?- 
le'nY-//n)  Yar  of  Magdauih- 
an  period. 


tood,  foot ;  out,  oil  ;  chair  ;  go  ;  sing,  iijk  ;  44ten,  thin  ;  nature,  verdure  (250) ;  K  =  ch  in  G.  icli,  ach  (144) ;  hoN  ,  yet ;  zh  =  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to§§  in  Gutdb. 

Full  explanations  of  Abbreviations,  Signs,  etc..  Immediately  precede  the  )  oeabulary. 
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3.  =  Madeira  wood. 

Madeira  chair,  a  kind  of  white  wickerwork  chair.  —  M. 
cockroach,  a  large  cockroach  (Panc/ilora  maderip),  widely 
distributed  in  warm  regions,  probably  originally  a  na¬ 
tive  of  Africa.  —  M.  embroidery  or  work,  w’hite  embroid¬ 
ery  consisting  of  eyelets  and  solid  embroidery  upon  fine 
linen  or  cambric  such  as  is  made  by  the  nuns  of  Madeira. 
—  M.  nut,  the  English  walnut.  —  M.  vine,  a  basellaceous 
vine  ( Bo uss ingaullia  baselloides)  very  popular  in  cultiva¬ 
tion,  having  shining  entire  leaves  and  racemes  of  small 
fragrant  white  flowers.  —  M.  wood,  a  The  mahogany,  b 
A  West  Indian  mimosaceous  tree  ( Lj/siloma  bahamensis) 
the  wood  of  which  is  used  for  boat  trimming,  etc. 
mad'e-llne  (mXd'S-lYn),  ||  ma-de-lelne'  ( mAd'ISn')*  n. 
[F.  madeleine.]  A  kind  of  small  rich  cake  (of  the  pound 
cake  variety)  plain  or  variously  ornamented,  as  with  frost¬ 
ing,  nuts,  fruit,  etc. 

II  ma  de  moi  selle'  (m&d'mwi'zgl' ;  m&Fe-mfc-zSl';  colloq. 
m&m'zfil'),  n. ;  pi.  mesdemoiselles  (ma'd’-mwa'zfil').  [F., 
fr.  ma  my,  f.  of  mon -f- demoiselle  a  young  lady.  See  dam¬ 
sel.]  1.  A  French  title  of  courtesy  given  to  a  girl  or  an 
unmarried  lady,  equivalent  to  the  English  Miss ;  —  abbr.  Milt. 
Formerly  in  France  the  title  was  given  to  married  women  whose 
husbands  were  of  less  than  knightly  rank  In  English  it  is 
frequently  applied  to  unmarried  foreign  women  of  other  than 
French  nationality. 

2  [.cap.]  In  French  history,  the  eldest  daughter  of  the 
eldest  brother  of  the  king  (called  Monsieur)  ;  later,  the 
first  (unmarried)  princess  of  the  blood  royal.  Cf.  mada me, 2. 
3-  Any  of  several  sciaenoid  fishes  which  compose  the  ge¬ 
nus  Bairdiella  ;  esp.,  B.  chrysura ,  of  the  southern  United 
States. 

made'— UP',  a.  a  Complete ;  perfect.  “  A  made-up  vil¬ 
lain.”  Shak.  b  Falsely  devised  ;  fabricated,  as  a  story. 
C  Artificial ;  as,  a  made-up  complexion,  d  Fully  manufac¬ 
tured,  as  a  garment. 

mad'house'  (mSd'hous'),  n.  A  house  where  insane  persons 
are  detained  and  treated  ;  an  insane  asylum. 

Ma'dl-a  (ma'dl-d),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Sp.  madi ,  fr.  Chilean 
madi ,  the  native  name.]  Bot.  A  small  genus  of  astera- 
ceous  herbs,  the  tarweeds,  natives  of  Chile  and  the  Pacific 
coast  of  North  America.  They  have  glandular- viscid  herb¬ 
age  and  heads  with  deeply  grooved  bracts  investing  the 
achenes.  The  seeds  of  M.  saliva  yield  an  oil  used  as  a  sub¬ 
stitute  for  olive  oil. 

mad'ld  (mid'Id),  a.  [L.  modulus ,  fr.  madere  to  be  wet.] 
Wet ;  moist.  Now  Rare. 

mad'llng  (-ITng),  n.  a.  -f-  1st  -ling.]  A  mad  person, 

mad'ly  (rnSd'lT),  adv.  [From  MAD,  a.]  In  a  mad  manner  ; 

without  reason  or  understanding;  wildly, 
mad'man  (mfid'mfin),  n. ;  pi.  -men  (-men).  A  man  who  is 
mad  ;  a  lunatic  ;  a  crazy  man. 

Madman  of  the  North.  Charles  XII.,  King  (1A97-1718)  of 
Sweden  ;  —  so  called  from  his  rashness  and  impetuosity, 
mad'ness,  n.  [From  mad,  «.]  Condition  of  being  mad  ; 
specif.  :  a  Insanity ;  lunacy. 

Though  this  be  madness,  yet  there  i6  method  in  ’t.  Shak 
b  Delusional  vagaries;  mental  extravagance;  extreme 
folly.  C  Frenzy  ;  ungovernable  rage,  d  Hence,  any  tu¬ 
multuous  agitation  ;  extreme  emotion  or  wild  disturbance. 
6  Ecstasy  ;  enthusiasm  ;  inspiration. 

ma'do  (tna'do),  n.  a  An  Australian  squamipiimate  fi$h 
(Atypichthys  striaatus).  b  The  trumpeter  perch. 
Ma-don'na  (md-ddn'd),  n.  [It.  madonna  my  lady.  See 
dame,  Donna;  cf.  madame.]  1.  [f.  c.]  My  lady;  — a 
term  of  address  in  Italian  formerly  used  as  the  equivalent 
of  madame ,  where  signora  is  now  substituted. 

2  a  An  Italian  designation  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  b  A 
picture  or  a  statue  of  the  Virgin  Mary. 

The  Italian  painters  are  noted  for  drawing  the  Madonnas  by 
their  own  wives  or  mistresses  Ri/mer 

3.  A  mode  of  dressing  a  woman’s  hair,  with  a  central 
parting  and  the  hair  smooth  on  the  sides. 

Madras'  (tnd-dr&s'),  n.  1.  A  city  and  presidency  of  south¬ 
eastern  India.  See  Gaz. 

2  [J.  c.]  A  large  silk-and-cotton  kerchief,  usually  of 
bright  colors,  such  as  is  often  used  by  negroes  for  turbans. 
3.  [/.  c.]  A  kind  of  fine  cotton  fabric,  usually  corded  or 
figured. 

Ma  dras',  a.  [Also  l  c.]  Pertaining  to  Madras,  India,  or 
designating  fabrics  or  other  articles  originally  produced 
there  ;  as,  madras  lace  ;  also,  composed  of  such  a  fabric  ; 
as.  a  madras  shirt.— Madras  hemp,  the  sunn.  —  m.  muslin,  a 
kind  of  curtain  muslin  with  heavy  figures,  often  in  colors. 


Mad'e-llne,  n.  F.  form  of  Mag- 
n  \  lkn E 

Ma  de-lon'  ( mA'dMfis'),  n.  The 
precieuse  daughter  of  the  bour¬ 
geois  Gorgibus  in  Moliere’s 
*•  Lee  Precieuses  Ridicules.” 
She  assumes  the  name  Pol  trine 
as  mere  genteel  and  romuntic. 
mademe.  f  madam. 
maden.  d*  maiden. 
m&'dent.  a.  [L.  madens,  p.  pr.  of 
mail  ere  to  be  wet.]  Moist.  Obs. 
mader  d*  madder. 
ma-des'cent  (md-dSs'^nt),  a. 
[L  madescens,  -entis,  p.  pr.  of 
madescere ,  v.  incho.  fr.  madere 
to  be  wet.]  Becoming  moist, 
madeus  maideux. 
mad'ful,  a.  Mad.  Obs. 

Madge,  u.  1.  Short  form  of 
Margaret.  Marjory. 

2.  [/.  c.]  A  leaden  hammer  cov¬ 
ered  with  woolen  cloth  used  in 
hard  solder  plating.  Eng. 

3.  ICf.  also  OF.  maehette  owl.] 

a  The  barn  owl.  b  The  magpie. 
Local,  Eng.  [Oh*. | 

mad'he&d  ,  n.  A  mad  person.  | 
mad'-head  ed,  a.  Mad-nrained. 
madhede.  n.  [mail  -hede  = 
-head.]  Madness  Obs. 
Ma'dhva  (ma'dwd;  147],  n. 
[Skr. )  A  member  of  a  deistic 
reform  sect  of  India  founded 
about  the  year  1200  a.  d. 

Ma'di  (ma'dP),  n.  A  Negro  of 
a  tribe  of  the  upper  Nile,  cattle 
breeders  and  agriculturists,  of 
low  civilization. 

Ma-dl'a  ( md-dT'A).  D.  Bib. 
Ma-di'a-bun(-d-biln),  Ma  dl'&h 
(-a).  Ma'di  an  ma'dY-rfn). Vars. 
ofMiDIAN.  Bib.  [Table  1. 1 
ma'di-a  oil  ( ma'dY-A).  See  oil,| 
mad 'i  date,  v.  t.  [L.  madida- 
tus,  p.  p.  of  mad  id  are ,  fr.  madi- 
dus  moist.]  To  moisten.  Obs. 
ma-did'l-ty.  n.  [madid  4-  ity.] 
Moisture  ;  moist  state.  Obs. 


!  mad'id  ness.  n.  See -ness. 
madien  d*  medin. 
mad'i-fie  +  madefy. 

Ma'di-ga  (ma'dY-ed),  n.  [Kan- 
arese  mddtga  cobbler,  outcast.] 
One  of  a  despised  caste  numer¬ 
ous  in  southern  India.  They 
are  leather  workers;  the  car- 
castes  of  animals  that  die  of  dis¬ 
ease,  which  are  their  perquisite, 
are  eaten  by  them, 
madin.  +  maiden. 
mad  is-te  ri  um  (mftd'Ys-te'rY- 
«m),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Or.  /Aa6i<rrrj- 
pioy .]  Stir ff  An  instrument  to 
extract  hairs  [MAJOON.I 

mad-Joon'.  mad  joun'.  Vars.  of  | 
madle.  f  male. 
mad'ling.  mad 'lings,  adv. 
aid,  a.  +  2d  ding. )  Madly.  Obs. 
adm.  Abbr.  Madam,  [/Jtb.l 
Mad-man'nah  (in  &  d-m  ft  n'd ).  | 
madme.  n.  [AS  mdOnt,mdSum, 
pi.  uia&uia*.  mddmas.)  A  valu¬ 
able  possession  or  gift.  Obs. 
Mad'men  ( mftd'men).  Bib. 
Mad  me'na(  me'nd).  D.  Bib. 
Mad  me'nah  (-mi).  Bib. 
mad'nep,  u.  [mad_- f  dial  nep , 
neep,  turnip,  AS.  mert,L.napus.] 
The  cow  parsnip.  Eng. 

Ma'doc  (ma'dfik),  n.  [W.  Ma- 
dnxoq,  fr.  madawg  having  bene¬ 
fit  or  advantage,  goodly  J  Masc. 

I  prop  name- 
Ma'don  (tna'dfin).  Bib. 
ma-don'na-hood.  n  See  -hood. 

I  ma-don'na  ish.  o.  Sm -I AH. 
Madonna  lily.  =  Annuncia- 
i  ION  LILT  a. 

mad 'o-qua  ( m  ft  d 'rt-k  w  a ),  n . 
[Abyssinian  midaqua.]  The 
royal  antelope, 
ma-dor'.  Var.  of  MUDAR. 
ma'dor.  n.  [L.,  moisture,  fr.  ma¬ 
dere  :  see  madid.]  Sweat.  Obs. 
mad 'pash',  a.  Sr  a  [mad,  a.  -f- 
I  pash  head.]  Madbram.  Obs. 


Mad  re-po  ra'ri-a  (mXd'rfc-pi-ra'rT-fi  ;  115),  n.  pi.  TNL. 
See  madrepore.]  Zool.  An  extensive  division  of  Actino- 
zoa,  including  most  species  that  produce  stony  corals. 
They  resemble  the  actiniarians  in  the  general  structure  of 
the  soft  parts,  but  usually  form  colonies,  and  always  have 
an  ectodermal  calcareous  skeleton.  —  mad're-PO-ra'ri-an 
(-fin),  a.  &  n. 

mad're  pore  (mfid're-por;  201),  n.  [F.  madrepore ,  fr.  It. 
madrepora ,  and  this  fr.  It.  madre  mother  (L.  mater  ;  see 
mother;  peril,  on  account  of  the  rapid  growth)  -j-poro  pore 
(see  pore,  n.)  or  perh.  Gr.  mupo?  a  soft  stone.]  Any  of  cer¬ 
tain  stony,  often  branching  corals 
of  the  genus  A cropora  (syn.  Madre¬ 
pora)  which  abound  in  tropical  seas 
and  are  often  of  importance  as  reef 
builders.  The  term  has  been  loosely 
applied  to  other  stony  corals. 
mad  re  por'ic(-p5r'Ik),a.  Of,  pert. 
to,  or  likened  to,  a  madrepore. 
madreporic  body,  plate,  or  tubercle, 

Zool. ,  in  most  ecninoaerms,  a  per- 
forated  or  porous  plate  almost  al-  JL 
ways  connected  with  the  water-  3 
vascular  system,  through  which 
water  is  thought  to  pass  into  the 
stone  canal.  It  is  usually  single  A  Madrepore  (^c/  oporn 
and  external.  -  m.  canal,  Zool..  the  t'nd  'f'a  Bn.ndh 
stone  canal  of  echmoderms.  Lud  of 

mad're-po-rite  (m5d're-p$-rit),  n.  1.  A  fossil  coral.  Obs. 

2  Zool.  The  madreporic  plate  of  echinoderms. 
mad'ri  er  (mSd'rT-er),  n.  [F.]  Obs.  or  Hist.  Mil.  A  thick 
plank,  used  for  several  mechanical  purposes;  as:  a  A 
plank  to  receive  the  mouth  of  a  petard,  with  which  it  was 
applied  to  anything  to  be  broken  down,  b  A  plank  or 
beam  used  for  supporting  the  earth  in  mines  or  fortifica¬ 
tions.  c  The  chief  beam  in  the  carriage  of  a  mortar  or 
a  cannon  ;  hence,  the  carriage. 

mad'ri-gal  (mSd'rT-gftl),  n.  [It.  madrigale ,  Olt.  madri- 
ale ,  mandriale  (cf.  LL.  ma  triale) ;  orig.  uncert.,  possibly 
fr.  It.  mandra  nock,  L.  mandra  stall,  herd  of  cattle,  Gr. 
liarSpa  fold,  stable  ;  hence,  madrigal ,  orig.,  a  pastoral 
song.]  1.  A  lyric,  usually  of  amorous  character  and 
adapted  to  musical  setting.  Milton. 

2.  Music,  a  An  unaccompanied  polyphonic  setting  of  such 
a  poem  in  three  or  more  (usually  five  or  six)  parts,  making 
use  of  counterpoint  and  imitation,  and  adhering  to  an  ec¬ 
clesiastical  mode.  Unlike  the  freer  glee,  it  is  best  sung 
with  several  voices  on  a  part.  The  madrigal,  which  by 
1450  was  fully  developed  in  the  Netherlands,  grew  out  of 
the  application  of  discant  to  secular  melody,  just  as  the 
motet  grew  out  of  the  application  of  discant  to  plain  song, 
b  Any  part  song  or  glee. 

rnad  ri  ga'li-an  (-ga'IT-fin),  a.  [ madrigal  -f-  -fan.]  Of  or 
pertaining  to  madrigals. 

mad'ri  gal  1st,  n.  A  composer  of  madrigals, 
ma-dro'na  (ind-dro'ny«),  n.  [Sp.  madrono.]  An  evergreen 
ericaceous  tree  or  (in  some  localities)  shrub  (Arbutus  men- 
ziesii ),  of  California,  having  a  smooth  bark,  thick  shining 
leaves,  and  edible  red  berries,  w'hieh  are  often  called  ma¬ 
drono  apples;  also,  the  related  species  A .  zalapensis,  of 
the  Mexican  border,  often  called  Mexican  madrona. 
ma-du'ro  (md-doo'ro),  a.  [Sp.,  mature.]  Dark-colored 
and  strong  ;  —  said  of  cigars. 

mad' wort'  (mfid'wdrt'),  n.  a  Any  cress  of  the  genus 
Konig.  b  =  German  madwort. 

Mas-an'dra  (me-fin'dra),  n.  [NL.  See  meander,  n.  So 
named  in  allusion  to  the  winding  convolutions  of  the  sur¬ 
face.]  Zool.  An  extensive  genus  of  massive  reef-building 
corals,  including  many  brain  corals.  Mae  an-dri'na  (me'- 
Sn-dri'nd)  is  a  synonym.  —  maa  an-drin'i  form  (n.e'&n- 
drTn'i-fSrm),  a.  —  mae  an'dri  noid  (me-Sn'drT-noid),  a. 
Mas  ce'nas  (me-se'nfis),  n.  [L.,  name  of  the  patron  of 
Horace  and  Vergil.  See  Biog.  Diet.]  A  patron;  esp.,  a 
munificent  patron  of  literature  or  art. 

Mael'strom  (mal'*tr#in),  n.  [Cf.  D.  maalsirom ,  Norw. 
dial,  malstraum ,  Dan.  malstrom ,  D.  malen  to  grind,  wdiirl 
round  (cf.  meal  flour),  stroom  stream  (see  stream).]  A 
celebrated  whirlpool  in  the  Arctic  Ocean  off  the  west  coast 
of  Norway,  formerly  supposed  to  suck  in  all  vessels  within 
a  long  radius ;  hence,  fig.  [/.  c.],  any  destructive  or  wide- 
reaching  noxious  influence  ;  as,  a  maelstrom  of  vice. 


mn'nad  (me'nSd),  n.;  pi.  E.  monads  (-n5dz),  L.  u/e na- 
des  (mgu'a-dez).  [L.  Manias,  - adis ,  Gr.  paivds,  -d£ot, 
fr.  paiveaQat  to  rave.]  1.  Class.  Relig.  A  nymph  at¬ 
tendant  upon  Dionysus  (which  see) ;  also,  a  woman  who 
celebrated  the  orgiastic  rites  of  Dionysus ;  a  bacchante. 
Cf.  BACCHiE.— m ©- 
nad'le  (m$-nfid'- 
Tk),  a.  —  m®'- 
nad  ism  (me'nfid- 
Tz’m),  n. 

Mtenad  means  of 
course  simply  “  mad 
woman,"  and  the 
uuenads  are  the 
women  worshipers 
of  Dionysus,  of 
whatever  race,  pos¬ 
sessed,  maddened, 
or,  as  the  ancients 
would  sav,  inspired 
by  his  spirit. 

J.  E.  Harrison. 

2.  Any  frenzied  or 
unnaturally  e  x  - 
cited  woman. 

Some  half  score  of 
dissolute  apprentices 
and  journeymen  Ma:nad  with  Thyrsus  (from  a  Greek  vase), 
broke  into  the  ring 
of  the  naenads.  L<1.  Li/tton. 

M®  o'ni-an  (me-o'nl-fin),  a.  Of  or  pert,  to  ancient  Maeo- 
nia,  later  Lydia,  of  which  Hoiner  was  reputed  to  be  a  na¬ 
tive.  44  Led  by  the  light  of  the  Mieonian  star.”  Pope. 

||  ma  es  to'so  (ma'Ss-to'sS),  a.  tt*  adv.  [It.,  a.]  Music. 
Majestic  or  majestically  ;  — a  direction  that  a  passage  or 
piece  of  music  should  have  dignity  of  style. 

I!  ma  es'tro  (ma-€s'tro),  n. ;  pi.  -tri  (-tie).  [It.,  fr.  L. 
magister.  See  master.]  A  master  in  any  art,  esp.  music  ; 
a  composer,  conductor,  or  teacher  of  eminence.  —  II  ma-es'- 
tro  dl  cap-peina(de  kap  pel'la).  [It.]  =  Kapellmeister. 

maf'fl-a  (maf'fe-a),  ma'fi-a  (ma'fe-a),  n.  [It.  ? naffia.] 

1.  In  Sicily,  the  popular  sentiment  of  hostility  to  the  law, 
leading  to  refusal  to  bear  witness  in  case  of  crime,  and 
hence  to  frequent  violent  crimes,  esp.  against  persons, 
as  officers,  who  have  incurred  popular  displeasure  ;  also, 
the  body  of  persons  imbued  with  this  sentiment. 

2.  Hence,  a  supposed  organization  of  Sicilians  or  Italians 
in  foreign  countries,  as  revealed  by  similar  hostility  to  law 
and  by  acts  of  violence,  as  murder  and  blackmail. 

ma  fur'ra,  ma  fur'a  (ma-fur'a),  n.  [From  a  native  name.] 
An  East  African  meliaceous  tree  ( Trichilia  emelica)  hav¬ 
ing  capsular  fruit,  the  seeds  of  which  yield  a  fatty  sub¬ 
stance,  mafurra  tallow,  resembling  cacao  butter  and  having 
the  same  properties.  The  emetic  fruit  is  sometimes  used 
in  making  an  ointment  to  cure  the  itch. 

mag'a-dis  (mSg'fi-dts),  n.  [Gr. /xayafii?.]  Anc.  Music,  a 
A  Greek  instrument  like  the  cithara  of  twenty  strings, 
prob.  of  Egyptian  origin,  sounding  in  octaves,  though 
whether  this  was  done  by  dividing  the  string  into  the 
proportion  of  2  :  1  by  means  of  the  bridge  ( magas )  or  by 
merely  tuning  the  instrument,  as  our  so-called  piccolo 
is  tuned,  an  octave  above  the  flute,  is  not  known.  C.  F. 
A.  Williams,  b  A  Lydian  flute  or  flageolet,  c  A  mono- 
chord. 

mag'a-dize  (-dlz),  v.  i.  <(:  t.  [Gr.  paya8i£c iu,  fr.  /layalks 
magadis.]  Anc.  Music,  a  To  sing  or  play  in  octaves,  b 
To  play  upon  the  magadis. 

Ma  ga-lo'na,  the  Fair  (ma'gfi-lo'nd).  [F.  Maguelon(n)e.] 
The  heroine  of  an  old  chivalry  romance,  originally  written 
in  French,  ‘‘The  History  of  the  Fair  Maealona,  daughter 
of  the  King  of  Naples,  and  Peter,  son  of  the  Count  of  Pro¬ 
vence.”  Cervantes  alludes  to  this  romance  in  ‘‘  Don  Quix¬ 
ote,”  the  wooden  horse,  Clavileno,  being:  said  to  be  the  very 
one  upon  which  Peter  of  Provence  carried  off  the  fair  Mag- 
alona.  In  Germany  her  history  has  been  reproduced  by 
Tieck. 

mag  a  zine'  (mfig'a-zen'),  n.  [F.  magasin ,  It.  magazzinOj 
or  Sp.  magachi ,  almagacen,almac6n  ;  all  fr.  Ar.  makhzan, 
almakhzan,  a  storehouse,  granary,  or  cellar.]  1.  A  place 
where  goods  or  supplies  are  stored  ;  a  warehouse,  store¬ 
house,  or  depot;  esp.,  a  repository  for  military  stores,  as 
ammunition,  tirms,  provisions,  etc. 

2.  Specif.  :  a  The  building  or  room  in  which  the  supply  of 
powder  is  kept  in  a  fortification  or  a  ship,  b  A  country 


ma  drague'  (mu'drup),  v. 

[F  ;  cf.  Sp  almadraba,  prob.  of 
Ar.  origin.]  A  large  fish  pound 
used  to  capture  the  tunny  in  the 
Mediterranean  ;  also,  a  svine 
need  for  the  same  purpose, 
ma  dras 'ah  (md-drfls'a).  n. 
Also  ma-dras'a,  ma  dras'iah, 
ma-dras'seh  (-5),  etc  lAr  ma¬ 
il  rasa,  fr.  darns  to  read.]  A  Mo¬ 
hammedan  mosque  school 
Ma-dras'i  (nwi-dris'T),  n. 
[Hind,  mad  ran  of  Madras.  1  A 
native  of  Madras,  esp  a  coolie. 

II  ma'dre  de  ca-ca'o  (ni  i'dra  da 
kii-kii'o).  [Sp., mother  of  cacao.] 
But.  =  BO  IS  IMMORTEI. 
mad're-gal  <  m&d're-g'll)  Var. 
of  MEDREOAL 

ma'dre-perl  (m  S'd  r  It-pfl  r  1  ; 
infid'rC-),  n.  fit.  muitreperla  j 
Mother-of-pearl,  /{arc. 

Mad  re-po'ra  (mftd/rfl-pfi'rd  ; 
ni<i-drep'o-rd),  n.  [NL  ]  Zobl. 
Syn.  of  Acropoka.  See  mad¬ 
repore. 

Mad  re-po-ra'ce-a  (mftd'rf'-p.*- 
ra'shf-o),  n  pi.  [NL.]  Zo<d.  A 
group  of  corals  approximately 
equiv.  to  Mudreporaria  —  mad  - 
re-po  ra'cean  (-shun),  a. 
madrepore  glass.  A  variety  of 
milletiori  glus*. 

madrepore  marble.  A  marble 
containing  fossil  madrepores, 
mad  re-po'ri-an  (mftd'rP-pfi'rT- 
fln  :  201),  a.  Zool.  Madreporic. 
mad  re  po'ri-form  (-fCrm),  a. 
Zool.  Madreporic. 
mad  re-po-rit'ic  (-pP-rYt'Yk),  <t. 
=  MADREPORIC.  [spiCC.  Obs.  I 

mad'ri-an.  n.  [OF.)  A  kind  ol  | 
mad'rick.  Var.  of  medkick. 
mad'ri  gal-«r.  n.  A  madrigalist 
mad  ri-ga  let'to  (mftd'rT-gd- 
h't'o),  n.  [It.]  A  little  mndrigal. 
Mad  ri-le'ni-an  (-le'nY-rfn),  a. 
ISp  Madrileno.]  Of  or  pert,  to 
Madrid  in  Spain  or  its  inhabit¬ 


ants.—  it.  A  native  or  inhabitant 
of  Madrid  [madrona  | 

ma-drone'  (ma-dr6n').  Var.  of  | 
ma-dro'noOnd-drO'nyC,).  Var 
of  madrona. 
mad'ship,  n  See -ship. 
mad'stone',  n.  A  stone  popu¬ 
larly  supposed  to  counteract  the 
effects  of  poison  lrom  the  bite 
of  an  animal.  U.  S. 
mad'u  nut  (  mftd'do).  The  seed 
of  the  cycad  Cycas  circinalts. 
Mad'u-ra  dis  ease'  or  foot 
(mftd'dt>-rd;  md-doo'ra).  (From 
Madura ,  in  southern  India.  ]  = 
MYCETOMA. 

Ma  du-rese'(ma/dfl-rez';-res'), 
n  a  (sing,  tf  ;</.)  A  native  "i 
Madura  and  eastern  .lava,  of 
Malayan  race  b  The  language 
of  the  Madurese  See  Malavo- 
Polynesian  —  Ma  du  rese',  a. 
mad  'weed u  =  mad-dog. 
mad 'worn  an  (mftd  'wdbm  <Iu), 
n.  An  insane  woman, 
madyne.  d*  medin. 
madyr.  d*  madder. 
mae  (ma)  Scot.  A-  dial.  Eng 
var  of  mo,  more.  (Blent.  AW;/. I 
mae  (mft),  n.  V  r.  i.  [Imitative  ]| 
mae-an'der  \'ar.  of  meander 
Mae-ce'nas-ship.  n.  See  -nmip 
masg'bote',  or -bot'  (mftg'bfit'). 
n.  [AS.  mxa  kinsman  -f  bot 
bote.]  A.-S.  Late.  Bote  paid  to 
the  kinsmen  of  a  man  injured, 
maeht.  d*  might,  n. ;  might. 
pret.  of  may.  [spot.  Scot.  \ 
mael  <mal).  Var.  of  mole,  a | 
Ma'e-leth  ( ma'P-lPth )  D.  Bib. 
Ma-e'lus  (m=t-e'lu8).  Bib 
Mae  mac-te'ri-on  (me'mftk-te'- 
rY-fin  ;  115),  n.  [Gr  Mai/aa^TTj- 
puoi'.]  The  fitth  Attic  month 
See  Greek  calendar. 
maene,  n  IAS.  geiwene  com¬ 
mon,  mutual  :  cf.  gemdiui  fel¬ 
lowship.]  Fellowship  Obs. 


maenhir.  Var  of  menhir. 
Mae'ni-dae  (me'nl-de),  n.  pl. 
[NL.,  fr.  L.  niaena,  Gr.  fxaim 7, 
a  kind  of  6mall  sea  fish.]  Zool. 
A  small  family  of  slender  spiny- 
tinned  marine  fisheB  having  a 
verv  protractile  upper  jaw. 

||  Maen'ner-chor'.  Var.  of  Man- 

NEKCHOR. 

Mae-on^l-des  (mf-5n'Y  dez),  n 
[L.,  fr.  Gr  Maiopi 8tjs.]  A  pat¬ 
ronymic  of  Hoiner.  See  M.e- 

O  N  1  AN. 

maere.  «f  mere,  more. 
maergeve.  d*  moryeve. 
maeese.  d*  maize,  mass. 
maest.  d*  most. 
maes'tive.  Var.  of  mentivp.. 

||  ma-es'tra  ( mii-as'tra  ;  almost 
;  mTi-'tni ),  «.  [Sp.]  Teacher, 
ma  es  tral'.  d*  mistral. 
meastrie.  r.  t.  [OF.  mafstrier 
(tlnee  syllables),  maistreier.] 
’Vo  master.  Obs. 

||  ma-es'tro  ( ma-as'trfi  ;  almost 
mTs'trO),  u.  [Spd  Teacher, 
mafey,  inter /.  [OF.  ma  fei,  F. 
wa  toi.]  My  faith  !  Obs. 
maf'fick  (niftf'Yk),  v  i. ;  mak'- 
kicked  (-Ykt);  maf'kk  k-ing. 
[From  Ma /eking ,  town  in  South 
Africa.]  To  celebrate  with  bois¬ 
terous  rejoicings  and  hilarious 
behavior,  as  did  the  people  of 
F.nglish  cities  after  the  relief  of 
Mnfeking,  Mny  17,  l!*i0.  —  maf'- 
fick-er  (-?r),  n.  Both  Colloq.  Brit. 

maf-fio'so  (maf-fyO'sfi),  ma  - 
fl-o'so  (mii  fY-5'sfij,  n. ;  pi.  -si 
(-se).  [It.  majfioso.)  One  im¬ 
bued  with  the  maffia. 
maf'flard.  n.  [mnfile  -ard. J 
A  bungler  ;  addlepnte  Obs. 
maf'fla.  /•.  1.  [Akin  to  OI)  <mn'- 
felen  to  stammer.  Cf.  MUFFLE 
to  mumble.]  To  stammer; 
mumble  ;  falter  ;  blunder.  Obs. 
or  Dial.  Eng 


maf'fle  (dial-  miif'‘l),  v.  t.  To 

confuse;  muddle;  also,  to 
squnnder.  Obs.  or  Dial  Eng. 
maf'fle  ment,  n.  Dallying; 
trifling.  Dial  Eng.  [Obs.orRA 
maf'fler,  n.  One  who  maffles.| 
maf'flin  (maf'lYn),  n.  A  simple¬ 
ton.  Dial.  Eng. 

|l  ma  foi  (ma  fwa).  [F.]  My 
laitli  ;  indeed.  [I'ahle  I.\ 

ma-fur'ra  tal'low.  See  oil,| 
mag  (mftg),  n  [Cf.  mag  n  mag¬ 
pie!]  Chat;  chatter;  achatter- 
dox.  —  v  1.  To  chatter.  Colloq. 
mag.  n.  Local ,  Eng  a  The 
F.uronean  magpie,  b  The  long- 
tailed  titmouse.  [Eng  | 

mag,  >1.  A  halfpenny.  Slang, | 
Mag  Short  for  Margaret. 
mag.  Abbr.  Magazine  ;  magni¬ 
tude  (of  a  star). 

mag'a.  (mfig'd),  n.  A  maga¬ 
zine.  esp.  [co/;.]  Blackwood's 
Magazine.  Brit. 
magade,  w.  [LL.,  fr.  Gr  /uaya?, 
-f  Co?.]  Music.  The  bridge,  as 
of  n  lyre  ;  also,  a  fret,  as  of  a 
lute.  '  Ohs  Sc  R. 

Ma'ga  dhi  (ma'gd-de),  n.  See 
I  N  1)1 1-Er  RO  I'  F  A  N  LA  NG  U  AG  ES. 
Mag'a  hi  (mng'<i-he),  n.  See 
1nDO-EU KOREAN  I.ANGt’AG  ES. 
Mag'a-la  (mftg'a-lfi).  I).  Bib. 
magar,  A  kind  of  large  Bhip. 
Obs. 

ma'gas  (ma'gas).w.[Gr./i.uy«?  ] 
Music.  See  magadis. 
ma  gas  tro  log'i-cal.  a.  [See 
magic  ;  a  st  ho  log  y.]  Pertain¬ 
ing  to  magical  astrology.  Obs. 
ma  gas'tro-man-cy,  n.  [See 
magic  ;  ASTROMANCY.]  Divina¬ 
tion  by  magic  and  astrology. 
—  ma  gas'tro  man-cer.  n.  —  ma- 
g  as  tro- man  'tic,  a.  All  Obs. 
mag  a  zin'age,  n.  [Cf.  F.  maga- 
sinage  storage. J  Money  paid  for 
storage  ;  place  of  storage.  Obs. 


ale,  senate,  ciire,  ft,m,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofa ;  eve,  6vent,  find,  reefint,  maker;  ice,  ill ;  old,  6bey,  orb,  6dd,  sfift,  connect ;  use,  unite,  urn,  up,  circus,  menii ; 

U  Foreign  Word.  d*  Obsolete  Variant  of.  -+-  combined  with.  =  equals. 
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or  district  especially  rich  in  natural  products,  c  A  city 
viewed  as  a  marketing  center,  d  A  reservoir  or  supply 
chamber  for  a  stove,  battery,  camera,  typesetting  machine, 
or  other  apparatus,  e  A  chamber  in  a  gun  for  holding  a 
number  of  cartridges  to  be  fed  automatically  to  the  piece. 

3.  The  contents  of  a  magazine  ;  as:  a  An  accumulation 
of  munitions  of  war.  to  A  stock  or  store  of  provisions  or 
goods,  c  A  ship  laden  with  stores.  Obs. 

4.  a  A  storehouse  of  information  on  any  subject ;  —  for¬ 
merly  used  in  titles  of  books,  to  A  pamphlet  published  pe¬ 
riodically  containing  miscellaneous  papers,  eap.  critical 
and  descriptive  articles,  stories,  poems,  etc.,  designed  for 
the  entertainment  of  the  general  reader. 

6.  A  store,  or  shop,  where  goods  are  kept  for  sale, 
mag  a  zine' (inSg'a-zeu'),  v.  1. ;  -zined'  (-zend');  -zin'inq 
(-zen'Tng).  To  store  in  or  as  in  a  magazine ;  to  store  up 
for  use. 

magazine  camera.  Photog.  A  camera  in  which  a  number 
of  plates  can  be  exposed  without  reloading.  See  camera. 
magazine  gun  or  rifle.  A  rapid-firing  small  arm,  as  a 
rifle,  ordinarily  used  as  a  single-loader,  but  with  a  reser¬ 
voir  of  cartridges  which  by  the  releasing  action  of  the  cut¬ 
off  are  brought  into  action  at  critical  periods  when  the 
maximum  rapidity  of  fire  is  desired.  Cf.  repeater. 
mag  a-zln'ist  (mag'd-zen'Tst),  n.  One  who  edits  or  writes 
for  a  magazine.  —  mag'a  zin'ism  (-Tz’m),  n. 

Magdalen  (mXg'dd-l?n  ;  see  note  below ),  Mag'da  lene 
(-leu),  n.  [L.  Magdalene,  fr.  Gr.  Ma-yfi  tArji/rj*  prob.  fern, 
a.,  belonging  to  Magdala,  Gr.  MayfiaAa,  of  Heb.  origin. 
Cf.  maudlin.]  1.  a  Mary  Magdalene,  traditionally  re¬ 
ported  to  have  been  the  repentant  sinner  forgiven  by 
Christ  (see  Luke  vii.  37);  —  used  with  the.  to  A  picture 
representing  Mary  Magdalene. 

2-  [/.  c.]  A  reformed  prostitute. 

3.  [/.  c.]  A  house  of  refuge  or  reformatory  for  prostitutes. 
Gtzf  The  nron.  mfid'lYn  (cf.  ety.)  is  current  in  England  for  Mag¬ 
dalen  College,  Oxford,  and  Magdalene  College,  Cambridge. 

Mag  da  le'ni  an  pe'ri  od  (mSg'da-le'm-rtn).  Archxol.  A 
period  representing  the  highest  palaeolithic  culture  in 
Europe,  so  named  by  G.  de  Mortillet  from  La  Madeleim-,  a  sta¬ 
tion  on  the  Vezere  in  west  central  Franee.  where  were  discovered 
many  implements,  such  as  scrapers,  gravers,  saws  and  knives  of 
flint,  borers,  needles,  harpoons,  hooks,  etc  ,  of  bone  and  ivory, 
together  with  tine  examples  of  primitive  carving,  including  rep¬ 
resentations  of  man,  the  mammoth,  reindeer,  etc. 

Mag'de-burg  (mag'de-bobrg  ;  -boons;  often  Anglicized , 
mfig'de-bGrg),  n.  A  city  in  Saxony. 

Magdeburg  Centuries,  an  ecclesiastical  history  of  the  first 
thirteen  centuries,  arranged  in  thirteen  volumes,  compiled 
in  the  16th  century  by  Protestant  scholars  at  Magdeburg. 
—  M.  hemispheres.  Physics ,  two  hemi¬ 
spherical  cups  forming,  when  placed  to¬ 
gether,  a  cavity  from  which  the  air  can 
be  withdrawn  by  an  air  pump  ;  —  used  to 
illustrate  the  pressure  of  the  air.  The 
device  was  invented  by  Otto  von  Gue¬ 
ricke  at  Magdeburg,  about  1650. 
mage(maj),  n.  [Ct.F.mage.  See  Magi.] 
a  A  magician.  Poetic  b  A  Magus.  Obs. 

Mag  el  lan'ic  (mSj'e-lSn'Tk ;  mSg'-  ;  277 : 
the  name  Magellan  is  commonly  pron'd 
md-jSl'dn  in  U.  S .,  md-g61'dn  in  Eng.), 
a.  Of  or  pertaining  to,  or  named  from, 

Magellan,  the  navigator. 

Magellanic  cloud.  Astron.  a  Either  of  two 
conspicuous  nebulous  appearances  (the 
larger  called  nubecula  major  ;  the  smaller,  Magdeburg  Henii- 
nubecula  minor)  near  the  south  pole,  re-  spheres, 
sembling  thin  white  clouds.  They  are  composed,  like  the 
Milky  Way,  partly  of  star  clusters  and  partly  of  true  neb¬ 
ula*.  to  See  coalsack. 

ma  gen'ta  (ma-jgn'td),  n.  Fuchsine  ;  —  so  called  from  Ma¬ 
genta,  in  Italy,  in  allusion  to  the  battle  fought  there  about 
the  time  the  dye  was  discovered.  Also,  the  peculiar  pur¬ 
plish  shade  of  red  produced  by  the  dye. 
mag'got  (mSg'tft),  n.  [Cf.  W.  macni,  pi.  maceiod ,  ma- 
giod ,  a  worm  or  grub,  magu  to  breed  ;  or  E.  mawk.]  1.  A 
soft-bodied,  grublike,  foot¬ 
less  larva  of  an  insect,  as 
that  of  the  house  fly  and 
many  other  Diptera  ;  —  ap¬ 
plied  esp.to  forms  living  in 
decaying  matter,  flesh,  etc. 

2.  A  fantastic  notion  or 
caprice  ;  also,  a  person  pos¬ 
sessed  of  fanciful  or  ca¬ 
pricious  tastes. 

When  there ’s  a  bigger  maggot  than  usual  in  your  head  you 
call  it  direction.  G.  Eliot. 

mag'got-y  (-T),  a.  1.  Infested  with  maggots. 

2.  Full  of  whims  ;  capricious. 

Ma'gi  (ma'jl),  n.  pi.;  sing.  Magus  (ma'gfis).  [L.,  pi.  of 
Magus,  Gr.  Mayo?  ;  of  Per.  origin.  Cf.  mage,  magic.]  A 
‘priestly  caste  or  order  of  ancient  Media  and  Persia,  prob- 


a  Adult  Fly  ;  b  Maggot,  1. 


magazine  clothing  or  dress. 

CJothingmade  chieflyof  woolen, 
with  nothing  metallic  about  it, 
to  be  wornina  powdermagazine. 
mag  a-zin'er  (tnftgVi-zen'Pr), n. 
=  mao  azin  1ST.  Rare. 
magazine  stove.  A  stove  having  a 
chamber  for  holding  fuel  which 
is  supplied  to  the  fire  by  some 
self-feeding  process,  as' in  the 
common  base-burner.  [-JSH.I 
mag  a  zin'ish(-zen'Ysh),n.  Seel 
mag  a-zln'y  (-Y),  a.  Of  the  style 
of  a  magazine  article  or  essay  ; 
somewhat  superficial  or  shallow. 
Mag'bish  (mftg'bTsh ).  Rib. 
mag 'bote'  (mfig'bOt').  Var.  of 

M  .EG  BOTE. 

Mag'da-lx(mftg'da-ld).  Fib. 
M&gdala  red.  [From  Magdala, 
town  in  Abyssinia.]  See  dye. 
Mag'da-lel(mftg'da-181).  I).  Bib. 
Mag'da-lene  (mftg'dd-len; 
mftg'dd-le'nP),  n.  [L.  Magda¬ 
lene.  See  Magdalen.]  Lit., 
belonging  to  Magdala  ;  — fern, 
prop.  name.  F.  Ma  g  del  ai  n  e 
( ma'd’lPn'),  Madeleine  (mAd'- 
l?n'),  Madelon  (-16n');  It.  Mad- 
daletia  (m  a  d'd  ii-l  a'n  ii) ;  Sp. 
Magdalena  (m  a  g'd  ii-1  a'n  a), 
Madetena  (mii'drt-la'nh) ;  Pg. 
Magdalena  (mag'da-la'nd) ;  G. 
Magdalene  (miig'da-la'nS).  — 
Dim.  Maud,  Maun. 
mag  da'le  on,  n.  [LL.  mag- 
daleo ,  magdalium,  fr.  Gr.  fta- 


ySa\  a  crumb  of  bread,  fr.  pa<7- 
<Teu'  to  knead.]  Pharni.  Any 
medicinal  substance  in  the  form 
of  a  roll  ;  a  roll  of  plaster.  Obs. 
Mag'da  lum  (mftg'd«-l0m).  D. 
Bib. 

Mag'di-el  (-dY-61).  Bib. 
magecolle.  +  machecolr. 
Ma'ged  ( ma'g  d ).  Bib.  [/>V>.| 
Mng'e-dan  ( m  ft  ir'P-d  ft  n).  />.  I 
ma-gei'ric*  (ma-jT'rlks).  Var. 
of  magirics. 

macrel.  a.  Fictitious.  Obs. 

Ma  gel 'lan  (nui-jPlMn  :  -gPl'- 
d n),  Mag  el  la'ni-an  (  mftj''  -15'- 
nT-//n  :  mftg'f*-).  a.  Magellanic. 
Magellan  jacket.  Naut.,  a  wutch 
coat  with  a  hood, 
magenta  S.  Fuchsine  S. 
ma'ger  ful  ( ma'jer-fd&l),  a. 
Masterful.  Scot.  [*J*m a.iksty.I 
mageste.  magestee.  magestie.  | 
magg  (mag),  v.  t.  [Cf.  mag  a 
magpie.]  To  steal.  Scot. 
magg,  v.  t.  To  mangle  Obs. 
magg-  Var.  of  mao. 
magged  ( mfigd  ).  a.  Maut.  Worn ; 
i  retted  :  as.  a  magged  rope.  R. 
mag'ger.  +  mauoer. 
mag 'get  +  maggot. 
maggezzine  +  magazine. 

Mag  gie  umig'T),  u.  [Cf.  Mar¬ 
garet.)  A  girl.  Smt. 
mag'gle  (mftg'’l ;  nidg'd),  r.  t. 
[Cf.  magg  to  mangle.]  To  man¬ 
gle  ;  tease  ;  wear  out.  Obs.  or 
Dial.  Eng. 


ably  of  Median  origin,  but  holding  sacerdotal  supremacy 
throughout  the  era  of  Persian  rule.  Their  religion  was 
very  similar  to  that  of  Zoroaster,  who  may  himself  have 
been  a  Magus,  and  included  belief  in  the  advent  of  a  savior, 
which  may  be  the  ground  for  the  allusion  in  Matthew  ii. 

1  (the  word  Magi  being  used  in  the  Vulgate  where  “  wise 
men  ’’  is  given  in  the  Authorized  and  Revised  versions). 
In  later  times  the  Magi  were  in  disrepute  in  the  western 
world  for  their  practice  of  sorcery  and  necromancy.  — 
Ma'gi  an  (ma'jT-an),  n.  &  a.  —  Ma'gi  an  ism  (-Tz’m),  n. 
mag'ic  (mXj'Tk),  n.  [OF.  magique,  L.  magic e,  Gr.  pa- 
yiKri  (sc.  Te'xvTj),  fr.  jiayucoe.  See  magic,  a. ;  Magi.]  1.  The 
art,  or  body  of  arts,  which  pretends  or  is  believed  to  pro¬ 
duce  effects  by  the  assistance  of  supernatural  beings  or 
departed  spirits,  or  by  a  mastery  of  secret  forces  in  nature. 
Magic  takes  the  place  of  science  with  primitive  and  barba¬ 
rous  peoples,  usually  incorporating  what  scientific  knowl¬ 
edge  they  possess  with  a  mass  of  superstitions.  It  is  an 
integral  part  of  most  pagan  religions ;  and  its  overthrow 
in  Europe  is  in  large  part  due  to  Christianity,  which  con¬ 
demned  resort  to  spirits  and  demons  for  knowledge  or 
assistance  (as  in  witchcraft,  sorcery,  diabolism),  not  as 
false,  but  as  evil,  or  black  magic.  On  white,  or  natural,  magic 
no  ban  was  placed,  and  largely  from  this  — which  survives 
in  legerdemain  —  was  developed  modern  natural  science. 
Magical  practices  are  of  three  types :  Sympathetic  magic, 
based  on  the  principle  that  like  affects  like,  or  that  a  de¬ 
sired  result  may  be  brought  to  pass  by  mimicking  it, 
naming  it  in  spells,  etc.  Divination,  the  various  means  of 
gaining  hidden  knowledge,  as  astrology,  clairvoyance,  au¬ 
gury,  sortilege,  necromancy,  etc.  Thaumaturgy,  or  wonder 
working,  including  alchemy,  jugglery,  legerdemain,  and 
trickery  ascribed  to  demons. 

Magic  in  the  strict  sense  was  always  felt  by  the  Greeks  to  be  a 
foreign  and  specially  an  Oriental  art.  as  i6  shown  by  the  very 
name/xayj?,  a  magician,  literally  a  maginn  or  Persian  priest. 

Dirt,  of  Bible  (  /tastings). 

Magic  constitutes  an  important  part  of  every  religion,  some 
scholars  regarding  it  as  the  most  original  element,  others  as  “  a 
disease  of  religion."  Vos  ( De  la  Saussat/e). 

2.  The  power  or  potency  brought  into  play  by  the  arts  of 
magic  ;  hence,  any  seemingly  secret  or  occult  power  ;  as, 
the  magic  of  a  great  name  ;  or,  any  insistent  or  impulsive 
charm  ;  ns,  the  magic  of  the  painter’s  art. 

Syn.  —  Sorcery,  necromancy,  conjuration,  enchantment, 
mag'ic  (raXj'Yk)  (  a.  [F.  magique,  L.  magicus,  Gr.  ga- 
mag'i  cal  (-T-kal)  J  71*0?,  fr.  payo?.  See  Magi.]  1.  Of 
or  pertaining  to  magic ;  produced  by  magic,  or  employed  j 
in  the  rites  of  magicians. 

2.  Hen'*e  :  Seemingly  requiring  more  than  human  power  ;  1 
imposing  or  startling  in  performance ;  producing  effects  ! 
which  seem  supernatural  ;  having  extraordinary  proper¬ 
ties  ;  as,  a  magic  lantern  ;  a  magic  square  or  circle. 

The  painter’s  magic  skill.  Cowper 

3.  Characterized  by,  or  having  the  powers  or  effects  of, 
magic  ;  hence,  enchanting  ;  as,  a  magic  land  or  scene, 
magic  circle,  m.  cube,  an  arrangement  of  numbers  in  rings 
and  radial  ranks  iu  a  circle,  or  in  a  number  of  cubes  forming 
a  larger  perfect  cube,  devised  on  the  principle  of  the  magic 
square  to  add  up  to  the  same  number  along  different  ranks 
or  diagonals.  —  m.  lantern,  an  optical  instrument  consisting 
of  a  case  in- 
closing  a 
light,  and 
having  suit¬ 
able  lenses 
in  a  lateral 
tube,  for 
throwing 
upon  a 
screen,  in  a 
darkened 
room  or  the 
like,  greatly 

magnified  One  Form  of  Magic  Lantern  1  Box  containing 
p  i  C  t  U  res  Lamp  (2)  :  .3  Chimney  :  4  Condensing  Lenses  :  5 
from  slides  Slide  Holder;  6  Magnifying  Achromatic  Lenses, 
placed  in  adjusted  by  Screw  (7)  ;  8  Right-angled  Prism  for 
the  focus  turninB  image  upright. 

of  the  outer  lens.  See  stereopticon,  cinematograph.  — 
m.  music,  a  game  in  which  a  person  is  guided  in  finding  a 
hidden  article,  or  in  doing  a  specific  act  required,  by 
music  which  is  made  louder  or  more  rapid  as  he  ap¬ 
proaches  success,  and  slower  as  he  recedes.  —  m.  square, 
numbers  so  disposed  in  parallel  and  equal 
rows,  in  the  form  of  a  square,  that  each  row, 
taken  vertically,  horizontally,  or  diago¬ 
nally,  shall  give  the  same  sum,  the  same  prod¬ 
uct,  or  a  harmouical  series,  according  as  the 
numbers  taken  are  in  arithmetical,  geomet¬ 
rical,  or  harmonic  progression.  —  m.  tree,  a  Magic  Square. 
Peruvian  polemoniaceous  shrub  ( Canhta  buxi folia)  having 
showy  flowers,  used  for  decoration  in  native  rites, 
ma-gl'clan  (mri-jTsh'&n),  n.  [F.  magicien.  See  magic,  n.] 
One  skilled  in  magic  ;  one  who  practices  the  black  art ; 
an  enchanter;  necromancer;  sorcerer;  conjurer. 

Magician  of  the  North,  a  Sir  Walter  Scott,  b  Johann  Georg 
Hamann  (1730-88),  a  German  philosopher, 
mag'l-co-  (m5j'T-ko-).  Combining  form  for  magic,  magi mil . 


mag  Is  te'rl  al  (mSj'Tfi-te'rT-ftl),  a.  [L.  magisterius  mag¬ 
isterial.  See  master.]  1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  master 
designer  or  artificer  ;  showing  a  master’s  skill.  Obs. 

2.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  master,  or  one  in  authority ;  hav¬ 
ing  the  manner  of  a  magister  ;  official ;  commanding  ; 
authoritative.  Hence:  Overbearing ;  dictatorial ;  dogmatic. 

We  ore  not  magisterial  in  opinions,  nor,  dictatorlike,  obtrude 
our  notions  on  any  man.  Sir  T.  Browne. 

3.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  magistrate,  his  office,  or  his  duties  ; 
hence,  administered  or  conducted  by  a  magistrate  ;  hold¬ 
ing  the  office  of  a  magistrate,  etc. 

4.  Pertaining  to,  produced  by,  or  of  the  nature  of,  mag- 
istery.  See  magistery,  2. 

Syn.  —  Authoritative,  stately, august,  pompous,  dignified, 
lofty,  imperious,  lordly,  proud,  haughty,  domineering, 
despotic,  dogmatical,  arrogant.  See  dictatorial. 
magisterial  district,  an  administrative  county  division  in 
Kentucky  and  West  Virginia.  See  county. 
mag'is  ter  y  (m5j'Ts-t€i-T),  n. ; pi.  -teries(-Tz).  [L.  magis- 
terium  the  office  of  a  chief,  president,  director,  tutor.  See 
magistrate  ;  cf.  mastery.]  1.  =  magistracy.  Obs. 

2.  a  Alchem.  A  principle  of  nature  having  transmuting 
or  curative  powers,  b  Old  Chem.  A  precipitate  ;  esp.,  any 
of  certain  white  precipitates  from  metallic  solutions  ;  as, 
magistery  of  bismuth. 

3.  Mastership  ;  authority.  Obs. 

mag'is  tra-cy  (-tr«-sT),  n.  ;  pi.  -cies  (-sTz)  [From  magis¬ 
trate.]  1.  State  or  quality  of  being  a  magistrate. 

2.  Office  or  dignity  of  a  magistrate;  also,  the  collective 
body  of  magistrates. 

3.  District  or  jurisdiction  of  a  magistrate. 

magis  tral  (-tral),  a.  [L.  magistralis :  cf.  F.  magistral. 
See  magistrate.]  1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  master  ;  hence, 
magisterial  ;  authoritative  ;  dogmatic. 

2.  Concocted  or  prescribed  by  a  physician  ;  hence,  effec¬ 
tual  ;  sovereign.  “  Some  magistral  opiate.”  Bacon. 

3.  Pharm.  Formulated  for  a  particular  case;  —  opposed 
to  officinal,  and  said  of  prescriptions  and  medicines. 

4.  Fort.  Guiding  ;  principal  :  as :  magistral  line,  a  guid¬ 
ing  line  with  reference  to  which  the  drawing  for  a  work 
is  made.  In  permanent  works  it  is  usually  the  line  of  the 
intersection  of  the  scarp  and  berm  ;  in  field  works,  the  inte¬ 
rior  crest,  or  bottom  of  the  interior  slope,  of  the  parapet. 

magls  tral,  n.  1.  Med.  A  sovereign  medicine.  Obs. 

2  Fort.  A  magistral  line. 

3-  Metal.  Roasted  copper  pyrites  used  in  the  patio  process, 
magis  trate  (-trat),  n.  [L.  magistrates ,  fr.  magister  mas¬ 
ter  \  cf.  F.  magistral.  See  master.]  1.  Magistracy.  Obs. 

2.  A  person  clothed  with  power  as  a  public  civil  officer; 
a  public  civil  officer  invested  with  powers  of  executive 
government;  as  :  a  The  official  first  in  rank  in  a  govern¬ 
ment,  the  chief,  or  first,  magistrate,  — the  king,  emperor, 
etc.,  of  a  monarchy,  the  president  of  a  republic,  the  gov¬ 
ernor  of  a  State  in  the  United  States,  etc.  b  A  magis¬ 
trate  of  a  class  having  summary,  often  criminal,  jurisdic¬ 
tion,  as  a  justice  of  the  peace,  or  one  of  certain  officials 
having  a  similar  jurisdiction,  as  a  police  magistrate,  stipen¬ 
diary  magistrate  (in  England),  etc. 

mag'is-tra-ture  (-tra-^yr),  n.  [Cf.  F.  magistrature.']  Mag¬ 
istracy  ;  term  or  exercise  of  magistracy, 
mag'ma  (mXg'md),  n.  [L.,  fr.  Gr.  yaypa,  fr.  pdoaeiv  to 
squeeze,  knead.]  1.  Dregs;  sediment;  soft  or  pulpy 
residuum,  as  a  thick  residuum  obtained  from  a  semifluid 
substance  by  removing  the  fluid  part  by  pressure  or  evapo¬ 
ration,  or  the  grounds  left  after  treating  a  substance  with 
any  menstruum,  as  water  or  alcohol.  Obs.  exc.  Pharm. 

2  Any  crude  mixture  of  mineral  or  organic  matters  in 
the  state  of  a  thin  paste.  Ure. 

3.  Petrog.  a  Molten  (liquid)  rock  material  within  the  earth; 
the  molten  mass  from  which  any  igneous  rock  or  lava  is 
formed,  to  The  glassy  base  of  an  eruptive  rock.  Obs.  or  R. 

4.  Pharm.  A  salve  of  some  consistence  Rare. 

5.  Mining.  Gangue. 

mag  mat'ic  (mSg-mSt'Tk),  a.  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  pro¬ 
ceeding  from,  magma ;  as,  magmatic  segregation,  the  sepa¬ 
ration  of  certain  minerals  within  an  igneous  magma. 
Mag'na  Char'ta  (mfig'nd  kar'td),  Mag'na  Car'ta.  [LL., 
great  charter.]  1.  The  Great  Charter,  so  called,  which 
the  English  barons  forced  King  John  to  sign  June  15.  A.  d. 
1215.  nt  Runnymede.  The  Charter,  which  was  more  tmly  a 
treaty,  was  based  upon  a  previous  charter  signed  by  Henry  I. 
about  1100  a.  n.,  but  amplified  it,  and  included  rights  and  princi¬ 
ples  which  had  later  come  into  existence.  It  laid  a  foundation 
for  the  security  of  English  political  and  personul  liberty.  There 
were  numerous  subsequent  confirmations,  notably :  those  of  1216 
and  1217  during  the  minority  of  Henry  III.,  making  many  impor¬ 
tant  changes;  that  of  1225  on  Henry's  comingof  age,  making  only 
two  alterations  of  importance;  and  that  of  Edward  I.,  in  1297. 

2.  A  constitution  guaranteeing  rif  hts  and  privileges. 

The  county  law  (Kreisordnung)  of  the  13th  of  December,  1872, 
has  been  called  the  Magna  Chart  a  of  Prussian  local  govern¬ 
ment.  Woodrow  Wilson. 
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mag'got  (mBg'/7t;  mag'-),  n. 
[F.  Margot ,  prop.,  familiar  form 
of  Marguerite  Margnret. ]  The 
magpie.  Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 
mag'got-l-ness,  n.  See -ness. 
mag'got-ish.  a.  Whimsical  : 
freakish.  Obs. 

mag'got-pate',  n.  Also  mag'¬ 
got-y -pate  .  A  whimsical, 
crotchety  person.  Obs.  —  mag'- 
got-p&t  ed.  Obs. 
mig^got-pie'.  u.  [See  magpie.] 
A  magpie.  Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 
maggot  pimple.  Med.  Acne 
(acne  punctata)  chnrieterized 
by  pimples  with  comedones, 
maggot  snipe.  The  turnstone. 
Eastern  C.  6’. 

Magh  (mag),  n.  [Hind  mdgh , 
fr.  Skr.  mayfia.)  See  Hindu 

CALENDAR. 

M&gh  (mug),  n.  A  speaker  of 
Ariikancse  in  Chittagong  or 
Huknrganj,  India, 
magha.  w.  [L.  maqa,  fern,  of 
magus  a  magician.]  Enchant¬ 
ress  ;  sorceress.  Obs. 

Ma'ghi  (mh'ge),  n.  The  lan¬ 
guage  of  the  Maghs  ;  Arakanese. 
maght  ;miiKt).  Var.  of  maught. 
mag'i-cal-ize.  v.  t.  See  -ize. 
mag'i-cal-ly  (mRj'Y-kdl-T),  adv. 
of  magical.  [magician.  Obs. I 
maglcienne.  n.  [F.J  Awoman| 
mag'ic  ly.  adv.  of  magic. 
Ma-gid'do  (m  d-p  Y d'6).  Bib. 
Var.  of  M  KGlDDo. 


ma-gllp'  (md-gYlp'),  ma-gilph' 
(-gYlt').  Vars  of  MEG  I  LI*, 
maginate,  r.  i.  [Cf.  imagine.] 
To  trifle.  Obs. 

ma-gi'ric  (md-jl'rYk),  a.  [Gr. 
juayeipiKO?,  fr.  fidyeipo?  cook.] 
Of  or  pert,  to  magirics.  Obs. 
ma-gl'ricB  (-rYks),  n.  Cookery; 
the  art  of  cooking.  Rare. 
ma-gi'rist  (-rYst),  n.  [Gr.  pd- 
yeipos  cook  -i.«L]  A  skilled 
cook.  Rare.  [=  MAGIRIC.I 

mag  i-ris'tic  (mfij'Y-rYs'tYk ),  a.  | 
mag  i-rol'o-gy  (-rCl'o-jY),  u. 
[See  magikic  ;  -logy.]  Cook¬ 
ery  ;  magirics.-  ma-gi  ro  log'i- 
cal  (m«-iT/rf>-ir>j'Y-k')l),  a  — 
mag  i-rol'o  gist  (m  ft  j' Y-r  5  1'6- 
jYst),  n.  All  Rare. 

Ma'gism  (ma'jYz’m),  n.  [ Magi 
+ -ism.)  Magianism. 
ma-gis'ter  (md-iYs'tfr),  n.  [L. 
See  master.]  Master;  —  a  medi¬ 
eval  title,  given  to  a  person  in 
authority,  or  to  one  having  an 
academic  license  to  tench. 

|i  ma-gl'ster  ar'tls,  in-ge/ni-l'- 
que  lar-gi'tor  ven'ter  (md-j)s'- 
t£r).  [L.l  The  belly,  teacher  of 
art6  and  bestower  of  talents. 

Persius  ( Pro!.  10). 
||Ma-gi'ster  Ar'ti-um.  [L.] 
Master  of  Arts. 

I1  ma-gi'ster  ce  re-mo'ni-a'nim 

( ser'f-mO'nY-a'rum).  [L.J  Mas¬ 
ter  of  ceremonies. 


Ma-gi'ster  Glo-me'rl-ae  (glfi- 
mfr'i-e).  [LL.]  See  olomeky. 
mag  ls-te'ri-al,  n.  =  magis¬ 
ter  v,  2  Obs. 

mag  is-te  rl  al'i-ty.  n.  Magis¬ 
terial  character. 

mag  iB-te'ri-al-ly,  adv.  of  mag¬ 
isterial. 

mag  Is-te'ri-al-nesB,  n.  See 

-NESS 

mag  l8-ter'i-cal,  a.  Magisterial. 

Obs. 

mag  1*  te'rl  ous,  a.  [L.  magis¬ 
ter  ms.]  Magisterial.  Oxf.  E.  D. 
—  mag  is-te'ri-ous-ly,  a  d  r.  — 
mag  is  te'rious  ness. »/.  AH  Obs 
mag  is  te'ri-um  (mftj  Ys-te'rY- 
um),».  [L.]  1.  =  MAGISTERY, 

2.  Obs. 

2.  R.  C.  Ch.  The  Church’* 
teaching  power  or  function, 
mag  is-tral'l-ty,  n. ;  pi.  -ties 
Magistral  quality  or  state  ;  au¬ 
thoritative  position  or  character; 
pi.,  special  prescriptions  ;  also, 
dogmatic  teachings.  Obs. 
mag'ls-tral  ly,  adv.  of  magis¬ 
tral. 

m&g'is-trand  (inftj'Ys-trftnd),  n. 
[LL.  mayistravdus.]  Orig.,  in 
Scottish  universities,  an  art6 
student  in  the  fourth,or  highest, 
class  :  mbsequently,  one  in  the 
fourth  year;  —  now  in  official 
use  only  at  Aberdeen.  Oxf.E.D. 
mag'is  trate.  t*.  t.  [L.  magis- 
I  l rare  to  command.]  To  com¬ 


mand  or  manage  ns  a  magistrate. 
Obs.  mag  is-tra'tion. //.  Obs. 
mag'is  trate-ship',  w.  See  -ship. 
mag  is-tra'tial.  a.  =  magiste¬ 
rial.  3.  Obs. 

mag  is-trat'ic  (mfti'Ys-trflt'Yk), 
mag  is  trat 'i  cal  (-Y-krfl),  a. 
=  magisterial,  3.  —  mag'is- 
trat'i-cal-ly.  adv. 
maa'is-tra-tive(mlSj'Ys-trfi-tYv), 
<i.  Proper  to  a  magistrate.  Rare. 
||  ma'gi  stra'tus  in'di-cat  vi'- 
rum  ( mfl j'Y-stra'tlis).  fL.]  Mag¬ 
istracy  indicates  or  shows  (the 
character  of)  the  man. 
magitian.  +  magician. 
mag'lit,  p.  ]i.  of  MAGGLE.  Obs. 
Acot.  burgite.| 

magma  basalt.  Petrog.  Lim-| 
mag'na  ci'vi-tas.  mag'na  so'- 
ll-tu'do  (Klv'Y-tfts,  sOl'Y-tfi'dfl). 
[L.J  A  great  city  (is)  a  great 
solitude. 

i  mag'na  cum  l&u'de.  [L.] 
With  great  praise  :  — used  esp. 
in  a  diploma  to  indicate  that  the 
degree  lias  been  won  by  a  very 
high  grade  of  work,  of  to  indi¬ 
cate  a  euperiorgrade.highertha* 
cum  lam/e, of  aparticular  degree. 
[1  mag'na  cus  tu'ma.  [NL.]  = 

GREAT  CUSTOM. 

I1  mag'nae  spes  al'te-ra  Ro'ma. 

[L.]  Another  or  a  second  hope 
of  great  Rome  ;  —  in  Vergil , 
sEneid,  XII.  168,  said  of  Asca- 
nius  after  speaking  of  ^Enea6. 


food,  foot ;  out,  oil ;  chair  ;  go  ;  sing,  ii)k  ;  ♦hen,  thin ;  nature,  verdjire  (250) ;  K  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144) ;  boN ;  yet ;  zh  =  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Guide. 
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MAGNETIZE 


mag  nail- um  (mSg-na'lY-fim),  n.  [magnesium  -f-  alumin¬ 
ium  -{--tarn.}  A  silver-white  alloy  of  aluminium  and 
magnesium.  Varieties  containing  from  5  to  20  per  cent  of 
magnesium  are  used  for  mechanical  purposes. 

Mag'na  Ma'ter  (mSg'na  ma'ter).  fL.J  Horn.  Relig.  The 
Great  Mother  of  Anatolia;  the  Phrygian  Cybele.  Her 
cult  was  introduced  in  Rome  in  204  b.  c.,  when,  in  re¬ 
sponse  to  the  Sibylline  oracle,  her  meteorite  symbol  was 
brought  from  Asia  Minor  and  a  festival  established  in  her 
honor,  the  Megalesia  or  Megalensia,  originally  April  4,  but 
later  4-10.  Under  the  Empire  was  established  a  new  festi¬ 
val,  March  15,  22,  24,  25,  and  27,  on  which  days  ceremonies 
symbolizing  the  death  and  rebirth  of  vegetation  were  per¬ 
formed  (cf.  Attis)  and  the  image  of  the  goddess  (March  27) 
bathed  in  the  Almo,  a  small  affluent  of  the  Tiber.  Under 
Antoninus  Pius  the  ceremony  of  taurobolia,  or  blood  bap¬ 
tism,  was  introduced,  and  the  cult  itself  was  more  fully 
nationalized,  so  that  it  became  one  of  the  most  popular  of 
the  last  years  of  heathenism.  See  Great  Mother. 
mag  na-nlm'i-ty  (mSg'nd-nlm'T-tT),  n. ;  pi.  -ties  (-tlz). 
[F.  magnanimity  L.  magnanimilas.  ]  1.  Quality  of  being 
magnanimous ;  that  quality  or  combination  of  qualities 
in  character  enabling  one  to  encounter  danger  and  trouble 
with  tranquillity  and  firmness,  to  disdain  injustice,  mean¬ 
ness,  and  revenge,  and  to  act  and  sacrifice  for  noble  objects. 

2.  A  deed  or  a  disposition  characterized  by  magnanimity. 

3.  Grandiose  temperament ;  extravagance  of  soul.  Rare. 

Enormities  of  ancient  magnanimity.  Sir  T.  Browne. 
mag  nan'i  mous  (mSg-nXii'T-mfis),  a.  [L .  magnanimus  ; 
magnus  great -f -animus  mind.  See  magnate”;  animus. 1 

1.  Great  of  mind  ;  elevated  in  soul  or  in  sentiment  ;  raisea 
above  what  is  low,  mean,  or  ungenerous  ;  of  lofty  and 
courageous  spirit. 

Be  magnanimous  in  the  enterprise.  Shak. 

2.  Dictated  by  or  exhibiting  nobleness  of  soul ;  honorable  ; 
noble  ;  not  selfish  ;  as,  a  magnanimous  policy. 

Both  strived^for  death  ;  magnanimous  debate.  Stirling. 
mag'nate  (mSg'nat),  n.  [L.  (pi.)  magnates ,  magnati ,  fr. 
magnus  great.  See  master.]  1.  A  person  of  rank;  a 
noble  or  grandee  ;  a  person  of  influence  or  distinction. 

2.  One  of  the  nobility,  or  certain  high  officers  of  state  be¬ 
longing  to  the  noble  estate  in  the  national  representation 
of  Hungary,  and  formerly  of  Poland. 

3.  A  person  prominent  in  the  management  of  a  large  in¬ 
dustry  or  enterprise  ;  as,  an  oil  magnate.  U.  S. 

mag  ne'sl  a  (mSg-ne'zhT-d,  -zhd  ;  -shT-a,  -slid  ;  277),  n.  [L. 
Magnesia,  fern,  of  Magnesius  of  the  country  Magnesia, 
Gr.  Tj  Mayiojaia  A <0o?  a  magnet.  Cf.  magnet,  manganese.] 

1.  Chem.  a  Magnesium  oxide,  MgO,  a  light  earthy  white 
substance  got  by  heating  magnesium  hydroxide  or  carbon¬ 
ate,  by  burning  magnesium,  etc.  It  is  slightly  alkaline, 
and  is  used  as  a  mild  antacid  laxative.  The  ordinary  mag¬ 
nesia  of  the  pharmacopoeia  (light  magnesia)  is  very  bulky, 
but  a  denser  variety  (heavy  magnesia)  is  also  prepared.  1) 
Magnesium  (in  phrases) ;  as,  carbonate  of  magnesia.  Cf. 
1st  lime,  2.  c  Manganese.  Obs. 

2.  Magnesia  alba. 

magnesia  alba-  [L.]  Pharm.  A  bulky  white  amorphous 
substance,  consisting  of  a  hydrous  basic  carbonate  of 
magnesium,  and  used  as  a  mild  cathartic, 
magnesia  mixture-  Anal.  Chem.  An  ammoniacal  solu¬ 
tion  of  a  magnesium  salt  and  ammonium  chloride.  It  gives 
a  white  precipitate  with  phosphoric  or  arsenic  acid  (ora 
salt  of  either). 

mag  ne'slan  (mXg-ne'zhdn ;  -shdn),  a.  Of  or  pert,  to,  or 
characterized  by,  magnesia  or  magnesium.  —  magnesian 
limestone.  =  DOLOMITE. 

mag  ne'sic  (-stk),  a.  a  ('hem.  Of,  pert,  to,  or  containing, 
magnesium  ;  as,  magnesic  oxide,  b  See  petrography. 
mag'ne-site  (ni5g'ne-sit),  n.  [Cf.  F.  magnesite.]  Min. 
Native  magnesium  carbonate,  MgCOa,  in  white  or  light- 
colored,  compact  or  granular  masses,  rarely  in  rhombo- 
hedral  crystals.  H.,  3. 5-4. 5.  Sp.  gr.  of  crystals,  3. 0-3.1. 
mag  ne'si  um  (mXg-ne'zhT-dm;  -sht-dm ;  277),  n.  [NL. 
See  magnesia.]  Chem.  A  silver-white  metallic  element, 
malleable  and  ductile,  and  light  (sp.  gr.,  1.74).  Symbol, 
Mg;  at.  wt.,  24.32.  Magnesium  occurs  abundantly,  but 
always  in  combination,  as  in  the  minerals  magnesite,  dol¬ 
omite,  brucite,  epsomite,  spinel,  and  serpentine,  talc, 
olivine,  and  other  silicates  ;  also  in  natural  waters  and  in 
organic  products,  esp.  seeds  and  bones.  The  metal  is  iso¬ 
lated  chiefly  by  electrolysis  of  fused  camallite  (a  double 
chloride  of  magnesium  and  potassium).  It  does  not  tar¬ 
nish  in  dry  air.  It  burns,  forming  (the  oxide)  magnesia, 
with  the  production  of  a  dazzling,  strongly  actinic  light 
(magnesium  light),  which  is  used  in  signaling,  in  pyro- 
teenny,  and  in  photography.  For  these  uses  the  metal  is 
made  into  ribbon,  w’ire,  and  powder.  Chemically,  magne¬ 
sium  is  bivalent,  and  forms  a  colorless  cation,  Mg^+. 
magnesium  carbonate  Chem.  A  white,  crystalline  com¬ 
pound,  MgCOs,  occurring  native  as  magnesite  and  also 
prepared  artificially  ;  also,  any  of  several  basic  carbonates 
obtained  as  white  precipitates.  See  magnesia  alba. 
magnesium  hydroxide  Chem.  A  compound,  MgfOH)?, 
occurring  native  as  brucite.  and  obtained  by  precipitation 
as  a  white,  difficultly  soluble  powder.  See  brucite. 
magnesium  lamp-  A  lamp  for  burning  metallic  magne¬ 
sium.  See  FLASH  LAMP. 

magnesium  oxide-  Chem.  Magnesia.  See  magnesia,  1  a. 
magnesium  sulphate.  Chem.  A  compound,  MgS04,  oc¬ 
curring  native  as  the  monohydrate,  MgS04H>0  (kieserite), 
but  commonly  prepared  artificially  as  the  heptahydrate, 
MgS047H20  (Epsom  salts).  See  Epsom  salts. 
mag'net  (mSg'nSt;  151),  n.  [ME.  magnete ,  OF.  magnete , 
L.  magnes,  - etis ,  Gr.  MayvrjTo*  Acflo?,  Mdyvrj;  A >9o<;,  a  mag¬ 
net,  metal  that  looked  like  silver,  prop..  Magnesian  stone, 
Mdyi'Tj?  a  Magnesian,  fr.  Magnesia,  a  country  in  Thessaly. 
Cf.  magnesia.]  1.  Loadstone  ;  a  variety  of  magnetite  or 
magnetic  iron  ore  having  naturally  the  property  of  attract¬ 
ing  iron  ; —  called  also  natural  magtiet.  Hence,  fig.,  some¬ 
thing  which  attracts. 

Dinocrates  began  to  make  the  arched  roof  of  the  temple  of 
Arsinoe  all  of  magnet,  or  this  loadstone.  Holland. 

Two  magnets,  heaven  and  earth,  allure  to  bliss. 

The  larger  loadstone  that,  the  nearer  this.  Dryden. 


2.  Any  body  having  the  characteristic  properties  of  load¬ 
stone  ;  specif.,  a  mass  of  iron  or  steel  having 
such  properties  artificially  imparted  and  hence 
called  an  artificial  magnet ;  also  called,  accord¬ 
ing  to  its  shape,  a  bar  magnet,  a  horseshoe 
magnet,  etc.  A  magnet  usually  has  two  poles 
of  opposite  nature,  situated  near  its  ends. 

When  two  magnets  are  brought  near  each 
other  a  repulsion  is  observed  between  the 
poles  of  like  nature, and  an  attraction  between 
those  unlike.  The  earth  is  a  magnet  whose 
poles  are  not  greatly  distant  from  the  geo¬ 
graphical  poles;  consequently,  when  any 
magnet  is  free  to  turn,  like  a  compass  needle, 
one  pole  points  approximately  north,  and  is 
hence  called  the  north  pole,  or,  better,  the  Ilorseshoe 
north-seeking  pole.  It  is  also  called  the  red,  or  magnet, 
positive,  pole.  Similarly  the  other  is  called  the  south,  south* 
seeking,  blue,  or  negative,  pole.  Soft  iron  may  be  tempora¬ 
rily  converted  into  a  magnet  by  contact  with  a  magnet,  by 
induction  w  ithout  contact,  or  by  the  influence  of  an  elec¬ 
tric  current  (in  which  case  it  is  called  an  electromagnet). 
For  methods  of  producing  permanent  steel  magnets,  see 

DOUBLE  TOUCH,  SEPARATE  TOUCH,  SINGLE  TOUCH.  A  few  Other 

substances  are  capable  of  becoming  magnets  of  feeble 
power.  See  ferromagnetic.  See  also  magnetize. 
mag  net-a'rl-um  (mXgGigt-a'rT-wm  ;  115),  7i.  [NL.]  Phys¬ 
ics.  An  apparatus  for  imitating  the  magnetic  conditions 
9i  the  earth.  It  consists  essentially  of  three  concentric 
spheres,  of  which  the  two  inner  ones  have  electric  wire 
coiled  about  them  in  a  particular  way. 
mag  net'ic  (mig-nSt'Tk),  a.  [L.  magnelicus:  cf.  F .  ma- 
gnetique .]  1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  magnet;  possessing 

the  properties  of  the  magnet,  or  corresponding  properties  ; 
as,  a  magnetic  needle. 

2.  Of  or  pertaining  to,  or  characterized  by,  the  earth’s 
magnetism  ;  as,  the  magnetic  meridian. 

3.  Capable  of  being  magnetized,  as  a  metal. 

4.  Actuated  by  magnetic  attraction  ;  as,  a  magnetic  chuck. 

5.  Endowed  with  extraordinary  personal  attractiveness. 

She  that  had  all  magnetic  force  alone.  Donne. 

6.  Having,  susceptible  to,  or  induced  by,  animal  magnet¬ 
ism,  so  called  ;  as,  a  magnetic  sleep.  See  magnetism,  4. 
magnetic  aging.  =  magnetic  fatigue. —  m.  amplitude.  = 
amplitude,  3  b  (2).  —  m.  axis.  Physics,  the  straight  line 
joining  the  two  poles  of  a  magnet ;  in  terrestrial  magnet¬ 
ism,  the  line  joining  the  magnetic  poles  of  the  earth.  — 
m.  azimuth,  an  arc  of  the  horizon,  intercepted  between  the 
magnetic  meridian  and  the  vertical  circle  passing  through 
the  object.  It  is  found  by  observing  the  object  with  an 
azimuth  compass.  —  m.  battery,  a  combination  of  magnets 
with  the  like  poles  adjacent,  so  as  to  act  together  as  one 
magnet ;  —  called  also  compound  magnet.  The  power  of 
such  a  combination  is  greater  than  that  of  a  single  magnet 
of  the  same  mass,  but  less  than  the  total  power  of  the  sep¬ 
arate  pieces.  —  m.  bearing,  the  bearing  by  a  compass  which 
has  no  deviation,  or  the  bearing  from  the  magnetic  pole. 

—  m.  brake,  Mach.,  a  brake,  as  a  band  brake,  operated  by  an 
electromagnet.—  m.  bridge,  an  instrument  for  measuring 
magnetic  permeability,  similar  in  principle  to  Wheat¬ 
stone’s  bridge.  —  m.  circuit,  the  closed  path  of  the  magnetic 
flux,  analogous  to  an  electric  circuit.  —  m.  cirrus.  Meteor. 
See  Noah's  ark.  —  m.  compensator,  a  contrivance  connected 
with  a  ship’s  compass  ior  compensating  or  neutralizing 
the  effect  oi  the  iron  of  the  ship  on  the  needle.  —  m.  conduc¬ 
tivity.  =  permeability,  2.  —  m.  creeping,  the  slow  increase 
of  magnetization  under  constant  magnetizing  force  ;  vis¬ 
cous  hysteresis.  —  m.  current,  the  rate  of  change  of  the  mag¬ 
netic  flux  passing  through  a  surface.  —  m.  curves,  curves 
indicating  lines  of  magnetic 
force,  as  in  the  arrangement 
of  iron  filings  between  the 
poles  of  a  powerful  magnet. 

—  m.  cycle,  a  cycle  of  changes 
in  the  magnetism  of  a  body 
which  finally  returns  to  its 
original  state  of  mag: 
tion.  —  m.  declination  < 
ation.  =  declination. 

—  m.  density,  the  <. 

magnetism  per  unit  of  sur-  ..  ~ 

face  ;  the  number  of  lines  of  Magnetic  Curves, 

magnetic  force  per  square  centimeter  of  normal  cross 
section  of  magnetic  field.  — m  deviation.  =  deviation  of 
the  COMPASS.  —  m.  dip.  =  DIP,  n..  3  b  —  m.  electricity, 
magnetp-electricity.  —  m.  elements  of  a  place,  Physics,  the 
magnetic  declination,  the  magnetic  dip,  and  the  magnetic 
intensity,  at  that  place.  —  m.  equator,  the  aclinic  line.  See 
aclinic.  —  m.  explorer,  an  exploring  coil.  —  m.  fatigue,  a  con¬ 
dition  of  iron  which  has  been  subjected  to  a  large  number 
of  magnetic  changes  in  which  the  losses  due  to  hysteresis 
become  unduly  large.  Transformer  cores  are  subject  to 
this  deteriorating  effect.  —  m.  field,  Physics,  any  space 
through  which  magnetic  influence  is  exerted.  See  field. 

—  m.  figures,  the  figures  formed  by  magnetic  curves,  such 
as  are  seen  when  iron  filings  are  sprinkled  over  a  paper 
under  which  is  a  magnet.  —  m.  fluid,  a  hypothetical  fluid  (or 
either  of  two  such  fluids)  the  existence  of  which  w  as  for¬ 
merly  assumed  in  the  explanations  of  the  phenomena  of 
magnetism.  —  m.  flux,  the  total  number  of  lines  of  force 
within  any  tube  of  force,  or  the  product  of  the  magneto¬ 
motive  force  by  the  permeance  of  the  circuit.  See  flux.— 
m.  force,  the  force,  attractive  or  repulsive,  exerted  betw  een 
two  magnetic  poles  ;  the  force  w  hich  produces  or  changes 
magnetization.  Also,  the  intensity  of  this  force  ;  magnetic 
flux  density.  —  m.  friction,  a  The  retarding  effect  suffered 
by  a  magnetizable  body  in  passing  through  a  magnetic 
field,  b  Magnetic  hysteresis.— m.  gearing,  friction  gearing 
in  which  magnetic  attraction  is  used  to  prevent  slipping. 

—  m.  hysteresis.  =  hysteresis  b.  —  m.  inclination.  =  dip,  n., 
3  b-  —  m.  induction.  Physics,  a  See  induction,  6.  b  Mag¬ 
netic  flux  density.  See  flux  density.  —  m.  intensity, 
magnetic  flux  density.  See  flux  density.—  m.  iron.  ra.  iron 
ore.  Min .  =  magnetite.  —  m.  lag,  the  failure  of  the  induced 
magnetism  in  a  magnetic  substance  to  keep  up  with  the 
inducing  or  magnetizing  force.  Cf.  hysteresis  b  —  m.  lati¬ 
tude.  distance  from  the  aclinic  line,  or  magnetic  equator, 
as  measured  by  the  dip  of  the  needle.  —  m.  leak  or  leakage. 

—  leakage  flux.  —  m.  limit,  the  limit  of  temperature 
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II  mag'na  est  ve'ri-tas,  et  prae-- 

▼a-le'bit  (v  ?  r'T-ta  s).  [L.l 
Truth  is  mighty,  and  will  pre¬ 
vail  ;  — the  usual  form  of  this 
maxim,  correct  grammatically, 
but  a  misquotation  of  Ma¬ 
dras  iv  41,  of  the  Vulgate,  where 
the  second  verb  is  in  the  present 
tense  f prtevalet ). 

||  mag'na  est  vis  con  sue-tu'di- 
nis.  ll,.J  Great  is  the  force  of 
habit. 

mag  na'vons.  a.  [L.  magnus 
great  +  aevum  age.]  Of  great 
age.  Obs. 


||  mag  na'le(mflg-na'Ie).  n. ;  pi. 

-LIA  (-1  T-ei ).  (L.  magnalia.  pi.] 
A  wonder  :  a  marvel.  Obs. 
mag-nal'i-ty  ( miie-nRl'T-tV),  n. 
[L.  mngnahs  mighty,  fr.  magnus 
great.]  A  mngnule.  Ohs. 

Il_  ma  gna  ne-rie'  (m&'nyA'n?- 
re'),n.[ F.,fr.  magnan  silk  worm.] 
a  An  establishment  where  silk¬ 
worms  nre  reared,  b  The  rais¬ 
ing  of  silkworms  :  sericulture, 
mag  n&n'i-m&te.  v.  t.  [L.  mag- 
nanimvs  magnanimous  4-  -ate.] 
To  make  high-spirited  or  coura¬ 
geous.  Rare. 


magnanime.  a.  [F.]  Magnani¬ 

mous.  Ohs.  [j.mous.  | 

mag'na-nim'i-ous.  +  magnan- I 
mag  nan'i  mous-ly,  ar/v.  of 
MAGNANIMOUS*  [-NESS.  I 

mag-nan'i-mous-ness.  ».  Seel 
mag' ns  s  in'ter  o'pes  in'ops 
[L.]  Poor  amid  great  wealth. 

Horace  (  O'ies,  III.  xvi.  28). 
magne-crys-tal'llc  (mftg'nf1- 
krls-tal'Ik),  a.  Physics.  Per¬ 
taining  to  the  action  of  a  magnet 
on  a  crystalline  body.  Faraday. 
magnetic.  magnify. 
magnel.  d*  mangonel. 


mag  ne-lec 'trie  (m&g'nMC-k'- 
trlk),  a.  Magneto-electric. 

Faraday. 

mag  ne-op'tlc  (mfig'n^-bp'trk), 
a.  Magneto-optic.  Faraday. 
mag'nes,  n.  [L.]  A  magnet; 
also,  magnetic  power.  Ohs. 
mag  ne  si-fer'rous  (m&g-ne'sY- 
tr-r'j/s),  a.  See  cktroora  »*h y. 
mag-ne  si-o  fer'rite  (-fi-f?r'Tt), 
n.  [ magnesio -  (Jor  magnesium) 
4-  ferrite .]  Min.  A  magnetic 
oxide  of  magnesium  and  iron, 
MgFe04,  occurring  in  octahe¬ 
drons  and  resembling  rnagne- 


above  which  a  substance  cannot  be  magnetized.  For  iron  it 
is  from  a  red  to  a  w  hite  heat ;  for  cobalt,  far  above  a  white 
heat:  for  nickel,  about  350J  C.  (W>2°  F.) ;  for  manganese, 
15-20°  C.  (59-68,J  F.) .  —  magnetic  magazine.  =  magnetic 
battery,  m.  mass,  the  strength  of  a  magnetic  pole,  meas¬ 
ured  by  the  number  of  unit  poles  to  which  it  is  equiva¬ 
lent.  —  m.  memory.  Physics,  a  The  deviation  of  a  body 
from  normal  behavior  under  magnetization,  due  to  its  pre¬ 
vious  magnetic  lnstory.  b  Magnetic  retentiveness.  —  m. 
meridian,  a  vertical  circle  coinciding  in  direction  with  the 
horizontal  needle.  —  m.  moment.  =  moment  ok  a  magnet. 

—  m.  needle,  a  slender  bar  of  magnetized  steel  which,  when 
suspended  so  as  to  be  free  to  turn,  either  in  a  horizontal  or 
a  vertical  direction,  or  in  both,  is  used  to  indicate  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  the  earth’s  magnetism.  It  constitutes  the  essential 
part  of  a  compass,  suen  as  the  mariner’s  and  the  surveyor’s. 

—  m.  north,  the  direction  indicated  by  the  north-seeking 
bole  of  the  horizontal  magnetic  needle.  It  usually  differs 
from  the  true  uorth.  —  m.  parallel,  an  isoclinal  line.—  m. 
permeability.  =  permeability,  2.  —  m.  plug,  a  spark  plug 
containing  its  own  magnetic  make-and-break  device.  —  m. 
polarity,  the  tendency  of  a  magnetized  needle  to  seek  the 
pole.  —  m .  poles,  t  he  poles  of  a  magnet ;  specif,  .the  magnetic 
poles  of  the  earth.  See  magnet,  2.—  m.  potential  (at  a  point), 
the  energy  necessary  to  transpose  a  unit  pole  irom  infinity 
(where  the  potential  is  assumed  to  be  zero)  to  the  point.  — 
m.  proof  plane,  an  exploring  coil.  —  m.  pyrites.  —  PYRRHO- 
tite.  —  m.  quantity.  =  magnetic  mass.  —  m.  reluctance  or 
resistance.  Physics,  the  resistance  offered  to  the  passage  of 
magnetic  flux  ;  —  analogous  to  electric  resistance.—  m  rem- 
anence.  =  residual  magnetism.  —  m.  resistivity,  si>eeific 
reluctance.—  m.  retardation.  =  magnetic  lag.—  m  retentive- 
ness  or  retentivity,  the  power  of  retaining  magnetism  alter 
the  withdrawal  of  the  magnetizing  force,  measured  by  the 
ratio  of  the  residual  magnetism  to  its  previous  maximum 
value.  — m.  rotation.  Physics &  Chem.,  rotation  of  the  plane 
of  polarized  light  by  transparent  substances,  due  to  their 
situation  in  a  magnetic  field.  The  specific  magnetic  rotation 
is  the  amount  of  the  rotation  referred  to  that  of  water  a9 
unity.  —  m.  saturation,  the  state  of  maximum  magnetiza¬ 
tion  ;  sometimes,  the  state  of  maximum  permanent  mag¬ 
net  izat  ion.  —  m.  screen  o>  shield,  a  contrivance  for  shielding 
something,  as  a  watch,  from  the  action  of  a  magnetic  field. 
It  is  usually  a  box  or  case  of  soft  iron.  —  m.  separator,  an 
apparatus  tor  separating  magnetic  substances  from  mix¬ 
tures  by  the  action  of  magnets.  —  m.  shell,  a  theoretical 
sheet  of  shell  composed  of  magnetic  particles  all  the  north 
poles  of  which  are  on  one  surface  of  the  sheet  and  all  the 
south  poles  on  the  other.— m.  sound.  =  magnetic  tick.  See 
Page  effect.  —  m.  spectrum,  a  Physics.  The  appearance 
produced  when  the  cathode  rays  impinge  upon  a  suitable 
screen  after  passing  through  a  magnetic  field.  When  the 
rays  are  developed  oy  an  interrupted  current  there  are  al¬ 
ternating  bright  and  dark  bands,  b  =  magnetic  figures, 
above.  -  m.  storm.  Terrestrial  Physics,  any  marked  disturb¬ 
ance  of  the  earth’s  magnetic  conditions.  A  connection  be¬ 
tween  sun  spots  and  magnetic  disturbances  is  well  estab¬ 
lished.  —  m.  susceptibility.  Physics,  the  susceptibility  of  a 
material  to  magnetization.  —  m.  telegraph,  a  telegraph  act¬ 
ing  by  means  of  a  magnet.  See  telegraph.  —  m.  tick.  See 
Page  effect.  —  m.  twist,  a  twist  produced,  as  in  an  iron 
wire,  by  changes  in  magnetization  and  consequent  expan¬ 
sion  or  contraction.  —  m.  valve,  Mach.,  a  valve  operated  by 
magnetic  attraction.  —  m.  vane,  either  of  a  pair  of  vanes  of 
soft  iron,  one  fixed  and  the  other  movable,  used  in  certain 
electrical  measuring  instruments  operating  by  means  of 
the  magnetic  repulsion  produced  between  the  two.  —  m. 
variation.  =  declination,  n.,  8.  —  m.  viscosity,  a  property  of 
niagnetizable  substances  because  of  wdiich  a  certain  tune 
is  required  to  produce  the  maximum  effect  of  a  given  mag¬ 
netizing  force.  —  m  w'hirl,  Physics,  a  motion  of  the  ether 
about  an  electric  circuit,  occurring  whenever  the  current 
changes  intensity.  It  is  regarded  as  the  source  of  the 
Hertzian,  or  electromagnetic,  waves. 

mag  net'ic  (m5g-nSt'Tk),  n.  1.  A  magnet.  Obs. 

2.  A  magnetic  substance. 

mag  net'l  cal  (-T-kal),  a.  Magnetic.  Note  Rare. 

mag  net'l  cal  ly,  adv.  In  a  magnetic  manner ;  by,  <»r  with 
reference  to,  magnetism. 

mag-net'los  (-Tks),  n.  The  science  of  magnetism. 

mag'net  ing  (m5g'u3t-Tng),  n.  Separation  of  iron  from 
brass,  copper,  etc.,  in  a  mixture  of  filings,  turnings,  bor¬ 
ings,  etc.,  by  the  aid  of  magnets. 

mag  net-l-po'lar  (mSg'nSt-T-po'ldr),  a.  [magnet  +  polar.] 
Having  magnetic  polarity. 

mag'net  Ism  (mSg'n8t-Tz’m),  n.  [Cf.  F.  magnetisme .] 
1.  Property,  quality,  or  state,  of  being  magnetic  ;  the  mani¬ 
festation  of  the  force  in  nature  which  is  seen  in  a  magnet. 
2  The  science  which  treats  of  magnetic  phenomena. 

3.  Power  to  attract;  power  to  excite  the  feelings  andto  gain 
the  affections.  “  The  magnetism  of  interest.”  Glanvitl. 
4  Animal  magnetism,  or  mesmerism. 

mag'net-lte  (m5g'nSt-it),  n.  Min.  An  oxide  of  iron  (Fe304) 
occurring  in  isometric  (usually  octahedral)  crystals,  or  in 
massive  form,  and  of  an  iron-black  color  and  metallic  lus¬ 
ter.  It  occurs  also  as  loose  sand  and  in  earthy  forms.  It  is 
strongly  attracted  by  a  magnet  and  sometimes  possesses 
polarity,  being  then  called  loadstone.  It  is  an  important 
iron  ore.  H.,  5. 5-6.5.  Sp.  gr.,  4.9-5. 2.  Called  also  magnetic 
iron,  magnetic  iron  ore.  —  mag  net-it'ic  (  Tt'Tk),  a. 

magnetite  lamp-  A  flaming  arc  lamp  in  which  the  low-er 
(negative)  electrode  is  a  steel  tube  filled  with  powdered 
oxide  of  iron  (magnetite).  The  copper  positive  electrode  is  a 
permanent  part  of  the  lamp.  The  lamp  has  high  efficiency,  but 
is  not  suitable  to  indoor  use  because  of  fumes. 


mag'net-lz  a-ble  (-iz'd-b’l),  a.  Capable  of  being  magnet¬ 
ized.  —  mag  net-iz  a  bil'i-ty  (-bTl'T-tT),  n. 
mag  net  i  za'tion  (-T-za'shwn  ;  -T-za'shwn),  n.  A  magnetiz¬ 
ing,  or  state  of  being  magnetized  ;  also,  degree  to  which  a 
body  is  magnetized  ;  specif.,  intensity  of  magnetic  force 
measured  by  magnetic  moment  per  unit  of  volume, 
mag'net-lze  (mXg'ngt-iz).  r.  t.  ;  mag'net-ized  (-Izd)  ;  mao'* 
net-iz'ing  (-Iz'Tng).  1.  To  communicate  magnetic  proper 
ties  to  ;  to  convert  into  a  magnet ;  as,  to  magnetize  a  needle. 
According  to  the  theory  of  J.  A.  Ewing,  now  generally  ac¬ 
cepted,  the  process  of  magnetizing  a  body  consists  in  bring¬ 
ing  its  molecules  (themselves  minute  magnets)  into  a  uni¬ 
form  arrangement  as  regards  their  north  and  south  poles. 


tite.  H.,  *»-4>..,».  Sp  gr.,  4..M-4.R4. 
mag'net,  r.  t.  To  subject  to 
the  action  of  a  magnet, 
msg  ne'tes.  //.  A  magnet.  Ohs. 
mag-net'i-cal,  n.  A  magnetic. 
Ohs. 

mag  net'i-cal-ness,  n.  Quality 
of  beinj:  magnetic.  Ohs.  or  B.‘ 
mag  ne-tl' clan  (miig'nP-tTsh'- 
dn),  n.  One  versed  in  the  science 
of  magnetism  ;  a  magnetist. 
mag-net'ic-ness,  n.  See  -ness. 
mag  net  if'er-ous  (mfig'n^t-Tf'- 
?r-»Is),  a.  [L.  magnes,  -etis, 
magnet  4-  -ferous.]  Producing 


or  conducting  magnetism, 
mag  net'i-fy  (mJlg-net'i-fT).r.  t. 
[ magnet  4-  -/}/.]  To  magnetize 
—  magnet  1-fi-ca'tion  (  ft-kl'- 
shi/n),  n.  Both  Ohs. 
mag  net-im'e-ter,  n.  =  mag¬ 
netometer.  Ohs. 
mag'net-ine  (m&g'nPt-Tn),  n 
Mntrnetic  fluid.  Ohs. 
mag  net'ish.  a.  Slightly  ma^ 
netic  Ohs.  [in  magnetism.  | 
mag 'net- 1st.  n.  1.  One  versed| 
2.  A  mesmerist.  Row  Rare. 
mag'net-lze,  v.  i.  To  become 
magnetized.  Rare. 


ale,  senate,  ofire,  am,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofa  ;  eve,  gvent,  find,  recent,  maker;  ice,  Ill;  old,  Sbey,  orb,  6dd,  s&ft,  canned  ;  use,  unite,  um,  ttp,  circus,  men« 
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Pjr“<%'li?na  consists  in  destroying  this  arrangement, 
the  molecules  remaining  magnets,  but  with  poles  directed 
so  that  their  effects  are  neutralized.  Cf.  hysteresis  b. 

2.  To  attract  as  a  magnet  attracts,  or  like  a  magnet ;  to 
influence  uncontrollably,  esp.  by  charming ;  to  captivate 

tascinated,  magnetized,  as  it  were,  by  his  character.  Motley. 

3.  lo  bring  under  the  influence  of  animal  magnetism 

magnetizing  current.  Elec.,  a  current  which  magnetizes  or 
energizes  a  magnetic  core  ;  exciting  current.  In  a  device 
excited  by  alternating  current,  as  a  transformer,  magnet¬ 
izing  current  may  refer  either  to  the  whole  exciting  cur- 
rent,  or  only  to  the  part  {true  magnetizing  current)  remain¬ 
ing  alter  deducting  the  power  component  of  current  re¬ 
quired  to  supply  core  losses  due  to  hysteresis  and  eddy 
currents.  J 


mag'net-O-  (m3g'nSt-o- ;  mSg-ne'to- ;  277).  [See  magnet.] 
A  prefix  meaning  pertaining  to,  produced  by,  or  in  some 
way  connected  with ,  magnetism. 

mag-ne'to  (mag-ne'to  ;‘m5g'ngt-o),  n.  Elec.  A  magneto- 
electric  machine  ;  esp.,  a  magneto-dynamo  used  to  gener¬ 
ate  the  current  for  the  electric  ignition  in  some  internal- 
combustion  engines,  being  operated  by  the  engine  itself, 
mag'net-o-dy'na-mo,  n.  A  dynamo  with  permanent  field 
magnets. 

mag'net-o-e  lcc'tric  1  a.  Physics.  Pertaining  to,  or 
mag'net-o-e-leo'trl-cal  J  characterized  by,  electricity 
developed  by  magnets  ;  as,  magneto-electric  induction, 
magneto-electric  machine,  a  machine  that  generates  cur¬ 
rents  by  magneto-electric  induction  :  — now  usually  lim 
ited  to  those  employing  permanent  magnets,  the  term 
dynamo  being  similarly  limited  to  generators  using  elec¬ 
tromagnets.  Called  also  magneto. 

mag  net  o-e-lec  trio'i-ty,  n.  Electricity  developed  by 
means  of  magnets  ;  also,  the  science  treating  of  the  same. 
Cf.  ELECTROMAGNETISM. 

mag'net  o-gen'er-a  tor,  n.  Elec.  A  generator  with  per¬ 
manent  magnets ;  a  magneto. 

mag  ne'to  gram  (mSg-ne'td-grSm  ;  mSg-nSt'o- :  277),  n. 
[ magneto -  -}-  -gram.']  Physics.  An  automatic  record  of 
magnetic  phenomena  made  by  a  magnetograph  or  the  like, 
mag  ne'to  graph(  graf), 77.  [ magneto -  -f-  -graph.]  Physics. 
a  An  automatic  instrument  for  recording,  as  by  photogra¬ 
phy,  states  and  variations  of  a  terrestrial  magnetic  element. 

b  A  magnetogram.  —  mag  ne'tO-graph'ic  (-grSf'Tk),  a. 
mag  net  om'e  ter  (mag'ngt-Sm'e-ter),  n.  [magneto-  -f- 
-meter:  cf.  F.  magnetometre.]  Physics,  a  An  instru¬ 
ment  for  measuring  the  intensity  of  magnetic  forces  ;  also, 
less  frequently,  an  instrument  for  determining  any  of  the 
terrestrial  magnetic  elements,  as  the  dip  and  declination, 
b  A  kind  of  galvanometer  with  a  heavy  magnetic  needle, 
mftg'net-om'e-try  (-tri),  77.  [magneto-  -\--metry.]  Physics. 
The  science  of  measuring  the  intensity  of  magnetic  fields 
and  of  determining  the  direction  of  the  lines  of  force  ;  also, 
the  use  of  the  magnetometer.  —  mag  net  o  met'rlc  (mSg7- 
n6t-$- ;  mSg-ne'to-mSt'rTk),  met'ri-cal  (-ri-krtl),  a. 
mag  net  o  mo'tive  (m5g'i)gt-o- ;  mag-ne'tS-mo'tlv),  a. 
[magneto-  -|-  motive,  a.]  Elec.  Pertaining  to  or  designat¬ 
ing  a  force  producing  magnetic  flux,  analogous  to  electro¬ 
motive  force,  and  equal  to  the  magnetic  flux  multiplied  by 
the  magnetic  reluctance. 

mag'net-O-op'tics,  n.  [magneto-  -f-  optics.]  A  branch  of 
physics  dealing  with  the  influence  of  the  magnetic  field 
upon  light.  It  treats  of  such  phenomena  as  the  Zeeman 
effect  and  the  magnetic  turning  of  the  plane  of  polarization. 
Cf.  electrooptics.  —  mag  net-o-op'tic,  -op'tl  cal,  a. 
mag  ne'to  phone  (m5g-ne'td-fon  ;  m5g-net'o-),  n.  [mag¬ 
neto-  -j-  -phone.]  Physics.  An  instrument  analogous  to 
the  siren,  in  which  the  undulatory  currents  generated  by 
the  revolution  of  a  perforated  disk  in  the  magnetic  field  are 
transmitted  to  a  telephone  receiver,  producing  a  note  the 
pitch  of  which  is  proportional  to  the  velocity  of  the  disk, 
mag  net-O—  pho'no  graph,  n.  A  phonograph  operated  by 
magneto-electricity  ;  a  telegraphone. 
mag  ne'to  scope  (mXg-ne'to-skSp  ;  m5g-net'i-),  77.  [mag¬ 
neto-  -f-  -scope.]  Physics.  An  instrument  for  detecting 
magnetic  force. 

rnag  net-o-stric'tion  (mSg'nSt-o-strik'shim  ;  mSg-ne'to-), 
77.  [magneto-  -f-  L.  strictio  a  drawing  together.]  Physics. 
A  change  in  the  dimensions  of  a  body  when  magnetized, 
magneto  testing  bell.  All  instrument  for  electrical 
testing  comprising  a  magneto-generator  and  bell, 
mag'net  o-ther'a-py  (mXg'ngt-S-thSr'Ti-pT  ;  m5g-ne'to-), 
77.  [magneto- therapy.]  Med.  Treatment  of  disease  by 
the  use  of  magnets  or  magnetism. 

mag  net-0— trans-mit'ter,  n.  Any  of  various  magneto- 
electric  machines  for  transmitting  something,  as  sound, 
electricity,  etc. 

magnet  wire.  Elec.  Insulated  wire,  covered  with  a  single 
or  a  double  layer  of  cotton  or  silk,  used  for  electromag¬ 
nets,  induction  coils,  etc. 

mag-nlf'ic  (m5g-nTf'Tk)  )  a.  [L.  magvificus:  cf.  F.  77177- 
mag  nif'i  cal  (-T-kfil)  (  gnifique.  See  magnificent.] 

1.  Renowned  ;  illustrious.  Ohs. 

2.  Magnificent ;  sublime.  “  Thy  magnific  deeds.”  Milton. 

3.  Intended  to  impress;  grandiloquent;  high-sounding; 
also,  intended  to  extol ;  honorific  ;  eulogistic. 

4-  Royally  generous  ;  munificent.  Obs. 

Mag-nll'l-cat  (-T-kSt),  77.  [L.,  it  magnifies.]  1.  The  song 


mag  net  iz-ee'  (-T-ze'  ).  n.  A  per¬ 
son  subjected  to  the  influence  of 
animal  magnetism. 
mag'net-iz/er(  m&g'n8t-Tz'5r),n. 
One  that  magnetizes ;  specif., 
a  mesmerist.  A’oiv  Rare. 
mag'net-o-belL.  n.  A  bell  oper¬ 
ated  by  a  magneto-generator, 
mag'riet-od,  n.  See  on. 
mag'net-oid  (mftg'nSt-oid:  m&g- 
ne'toid),  a.  [magnet  -I-  -oiu.] 
Resembling  a  magnet, 
magnet-o-ln'stru-ment,  n.  A 
magneto-electric  machine, 
magnet-ol'o-gy  (mag/nf;t-bl'/i- 
jT),  n.  [ magneto -  4-  -logy  1  The 
science  of  magnetism.  Rare. 
mag'net-o-ma-chine',  n.  A  mag¬ 
neto-electric  machine, 
mag  net-o-mo'tor,  n.  [ magneto- 
4-  motor.)  A  voltaic  series  of 
large  plates,  producing  a  great 
quantity  of  electricity  of  low 
tension,  and  hence  adapted  to 
the  exhibition  of  electromag¬ 
netic  phenomena  Rare. 
magnet-o-point'er,  ».  The  in¬ 
dex  of  a  magneto-electric  dial 
telegraph.  Ox/.  E  D.  I 


mag  net-o-print'er,  n.  An  au¬ 
tographic  magneto-telegraph, 
magnet-o-tel'e-graph,  n.  A 
magneto-electric  telegraph, 
mag  net-o-tel 'e-phone,  //.  A 
magneto-electric  telephone, 
mag'ni-fi  a  ble  (m&g'nT-fT/7i- 
b’l),  a.  See -able.  (nific.I 
mag-nif'i-cal-ly,  a<1v.  of  mao-| 
mag  nif'i-cate  ( m&g-nYf'Y-kat), 
v.  t.  [L.  magnificatus,  p.  p.  of 
rnagnifirare.)  =  MAGNIFY 
mag-nif'i-ca-tive  (-kfi-tlv),  n. 
Oram.  =  augmentatiy  r.  R. 
mag-nif'i-cen-cy  (-scn-sY),  n. 
a  Magnificence.  Obs.  b  A  mag¬ 
nificent  object.  (.cent.  Obs .  I 
mag-nif  1-cen'tial,  a.  Magnifl-I 
mag-nif'i-cont-ly,  adv.  of  mag¬ 
nificent.  See-i.Y.  [-ness.  I 
mag-nif'i-cent  ness.  n.  See| 
magnificie, ».  Importance.  Obs. 
mag-nif'ic  ly,  adv. of  magnific. 
See  -ly.  Ohs. 

mag-nif'i-cous,  a.  [L.  viagvi fi¬ 
cus.  |  M agnificent.  Obs.  —  mag- 
nif'l-cous-ly.  ar/v.  Obs.  [Obs.  I 
mag-ntf'i-ence.N.  Magnificence. I 

l|  ma  gnl  fique'(m&/nye/fek'),rt. 


of  the  Virgin  Mary,  Luke  i.  46-55  ;  —  so  called  because  it 
commences  with  this  word  in  the  Vulgate. 

2.  [/.  c.]  Hence,  a  song  of  praise, 
mag'nl-fl-ca'tlon  (mSg'nl-fT-ka'shuu),  rt.  A  magnifying, 
or  state  of  being  magnified  ;  specif.  :  a  Laudation  ;  exalta¬ 
tion,  as  by  praise,  b  Apparent  enlargement  of  an  object 
by  an  optical  instrument,  esp.  as  measured  in  diameters  of 
the  object ;  magnifying  power  ;  as,  a  magnification  of  250. 
rnag  nil'i-cence  (m5g-nTf'i-s2ns),  77.  [F.  magnificence , 

L.  maynificenlia ,  fr.  magnificus  magnificent ;  magnus  great 
-+■  facer e  to  make.  See  magnitude  ;  fact.]  1.  In  medi¬ 
eval  ethics,  the  virtue  of  unostentatious  liberality  in  ex¬ 
penditure  ;  hence,  munificence. 

Magnificence ,  that  is  to  say.  when  a  man  doth  and  performeth 
great  works  of  goodness  that  he  hath  begun.  Chaucer. 

2.  Splendor  of  physical  surroundings  or  richness  in  sensu¬ 
ous  qualities ;  also,  grandeur  ;  spectacular  beauty. 

3.  Something,  as  a  ceremony,  marked  by  splendor  or  lav¬ 
ish  display.  Obs.  or  R. 

4.  Glory  ;  exaltation  of  character  or  place. 

The  temple  of  the  great  goddess  Diana  should  he  despised,  and 
her  magnificence  should  be  destroyed  A cts  xix  27. 

5.  A  title  applied  to  various  high  officers,  as  to  the  rector, 
prorector,  and  chancellor  of  a  German  university. 

mag  nif'i-cent  (-sent),  tz.  [Cf.  OF.  magnificent.  See 
magnificence.]  1.  Great  in  deed,  or  exalted  in  place  ; 
characterized  by  admirable  or  splendid  achievements  ;  — 
now  used  only  when  applied  as  an  epithet  to  former  famous 
rulers ;  as,  Sultan  Solyman  the  Magnificent ;  Lorenzo  [de’ 
Medici]  the  Magnificent. 

2.  Liberal  or  lavish  in  expenditure  ;  munificent.  Now  R. 

3.  a  Characterized  by  sensuous  splendor  or  sumptuous 
adornment  ;  imposing  ;  brilliant ;  also,  characterized  by 
grandeur,  stateliness,  or  majestical  beauty. 

When  Rome’s  exalted  beauties  I  descry 
Magnificent  in  piles  of  ruin  lie.  Addison. 

b  As  applied  to  ideas,  language,  etc.  :  Impressing  the 
imagination  ;  exalted  ;  noble.  “  The  magnificent  systems 
of  the  earlier  thinkers.”  Josiah  Royce. 

Sy ii.  —  Glorious,  majestic,  sublime.  See  grand. 
mag  nil'i-co  (mSg-nTf'T-ko),  77.  ;  pi.  -cobs  (-koz).  [It.  Cf. 
magnific.]  1.  An  honorary  designation  or  title  denoting  : 
a  A  grandee  or  nobleman  of  Venice,  b  A  rector  of  a  Ger¬ 
man  university. 

2.  Hence,  any  person  of  high  position  or  grand  feeling. 

Although  the  happy  man  feels  very  kindly  towards  others  of 
his  own  sex,  there  is  something  too  much  of  the  mugnifico  in  his 
demeanor.  Stevenson. 

mag'ni  ti  er  (mSg'nT-fi'er),  n.  One  that  magnifies  ;  specif., 
a  lens  or  combination  of  lenses. 

mag'ni-fy  (-fl),  v.  t. ;  -fled  (-fid) ;  -fy'ing  (-fl'Tng).  [ME. 
magnifien ,  F.  magnifier ,  L.  magnificare.  See  magnifi¬ 
cence.]  1.  To  praise  highly  ;  to  laud  ;  extol.  Archaic. 

O,  magnijy  the  Lord  with  me,  and  let  us  exalt  his  name  to¬ 
gether.  .  Ps.  x xxi v  3 

2.  To  increase  the  importance  of ;  to  cause  to  be  held  in 
greater  esteem  or  respect. 

On  that  day  the  Lord  magnified  Joshua  Joshua  iv  14 

3.  To  make  great,  or  greater  ;  to  increase  the  dimensions 
of  ;  to  amplify  ;  to  enlarge,  either  in  fact  or  in  appearance  ; 
as,  the  microscope  magnified  the  object  by  100  diameters. 

The  least  error  in  a  small  quantity  .  .  will  in  a  great  one  .  .  . 
be  proportionately  magnified  drew 

4.  To  exaggerate  ;  as,  to  magnify  a  loss  or  a  difficulty. 

to  magnify  one’s  self,  Bib.,  to  exhibit  pride  and  haughtiness; 
to  boast.— tom.  one’s  self  against.  Bib.,  to  oppose  with  pride, 
mag'ni-fy,  v.  i.  1.  To  have  the  power  of  causing  objects 
to  appear  larger  than  they  are  ;  to  increase  the  apparent 
dimensions  of  objects  ;  as,  some  lenses  magnify  but  little. 
2.  To  have  effect;  to  be  of  importance.  Obs.  Cant  or 
Dial.  Eng. 

mag'ni  ty  ing  (-fl'Tng),  p.pr.  &  vb.  n.  of  magnify.  —  mag¬ 
nifying  glass,  a  lens  which  magnifies  the  apparent  dimen¬ 
sions  of  objects  seen  through  it,  or  any  of  various  simple 
instruments  consisting  essentially  of  one  or  more  such 
lenses.  —  m.  power,  Optics ,  the  ratio  of  the  magnitude  of  the 
image  to  the  magnitude  of  the  object,  usually  expressed 
in  diameters  of  the  object ;  as,  a  magnifying  power  of  200. 
mag-nll'o-quence  (mSg-nTl'6-kwcns),  n.  [L.  magnilo- 
quentia.]  Quality  of  being  magniloquent;  pompous  dis¬ 
course  ;  grandiloquence. 

mag  nil'o-quent  (-kw?nt),  a.  [L.  magnus  great  -f-  loquens, 
- enHs ,  p.  pr.  of  loqui  to  speak  :  cf.  L.  magniloquus.  See 
magnitude  ;  loquacious.]  Speaking  pompously  ;  using 
swelling  discourse  ;  bombastic  ;  tumid  in  style  ;  grandilo¬ 
quent.  —  mag-nil'o-quent-ly,  adv. 

Syn .  —  See  turgid.  _ 

mag'nl- tilde  (m&g'nT-tud),  n.  [L.  magnitude),  fr.  magnus 
great.  See  master;  cf.  maxim.]  1.  Greatness;  as  :  a  Physi¬ 
cal  greatness  ;  extent  ;  bigness,  b  Greatness  of  character, 
position,  fame,  or  the  like ;  hence,  nobility  ;  grandeur. 

Plain,  heroic  magnitude  of  mind.  Milton. 

c  Greatness,  in  reference  to  influence  or  effect,  impor¬ 
tance  ;  as,  an  affair  of  magnitude. 

The  magnitude  of  his  designs.  Bp  Horsley 

2.  Size  ;  extension  ;  spatial  quality. 

3.  Quantity  ;  capability  of  being  greater  or  less. 

4.  Math.  Anything  that  may  be  greater  or  les6  than  some¬ 
thing  else  (of  the  same  class),  as  a  length,  area,  volume, 
weight,  angle,  velocity,  tension,  etc. 


6-  Astron.  A  degree  of  brightness  of  a  celestial  body,  esp. 
of  a  fixed  star  ;  also,  a  number  expressing  brightness  ;  — 
called  also  stellar  magnitude.  The  scale  adopted  is  such 
that  a  body  sending  to  the  earth  2.512  times  the  light  of 
another  body  is  of  a  magnitude  numerically  oue  less. 
Thus,  Polaris  is  of  the  2.2,  Aldebarau  1.0,  Sirius — 1.4,  and 
the  sun  —26,  stellar  magnitude.  See  1st  star,  1. 

Syn.  —  See  size. 

mag' ni-tu'di  nous  (mXg'nT-tu'dT-nus),  a.  [L.  magnitudo, 
- tudinis ,  magnitude.]  Having  magnitude  or  greatness. 
Rare. 

Mag  noli  a  (mSg-nS'li-a),  77.  [NL.,  after  Pierre  Magnol, 

professor  of  botany  at  Montpellier,  Fi  ance,  in  the  17th  cen¬ 
tury.]  1.  Rot.  A  genus  of  trees  typifying  the  family  Mag- 
ncdiaceae.  They  have  aromatic  bark  and  large  fragrant 
white,  pmk,  or  purple  flowers,  succeeded  by  conelike 
polycarpellary  fruits,  the  fleshy  seeds  hanging  when  ripe 
by  slender  filaments.  There  are  about  15  species,  about 
”  i  •^I^ier*can  and  half  Asiatic.  All  are  highly  ornamen¬ 
tal,  and  the  Asiatic  species,  as  M.  yulan,  etc.,  are  com¬ 
monly  cultivated.  The  bull  bay,  or  evergreen  magnolia 
(AJ.  Jcetida),  the  sweet  bay,  or  laurel  magnolia  (M.  virgini- 
ana),  the  umbrella  tree  ( Af .  tripetala),  and  the  large-leaved 
magnolia  (Af.  macrophyl/a)  are  American  species.  Also 
[Y.  c.J,atreeor  flower  of  this  genus.  See  sweet  bay,  Jllust. 
2.  [/.  c.]  Short  for  magnolia  metal. 

Mag  no  li  a'ce  ae(  a'se  e),  ti./>L  [NL.]  Bot.  A  family  of 
shrubs  and  trees  (order  Ranunculales),  containing  13  genera 
and  nearly  100  species,  of  wide  distribution.  The  flowers 
are  mostly  large  and  showy,  with  indefinite  petals  and  sta¬ 
mens,  and  the  elongated  receptacle  bears  extrorse  carpels 
with  exalbum inous  seeds.  The  family  includes  many 
ornamental  trees  of  the  genera  Magnolia,  Liriodendron , 
Schizandra ,  llHcium,  etc.  -  mag  no  li-a'ceous  (-shfis),  a. 

magnolia  metal-  [Said  to  be  named  from  a  magnolia 
flower  used  as  a  manufacturer’s  mark  on  it.]  An  aiftifric- 
tion  alloy  usually  composed  (approximately)  of  .78  lead, 
.18  antimony,  and  .04  tin,  or  of  .76  lead,  .21  antimony,  ana 
.01  iron. 

magnolia  warbler.  A 

North  American  warbler 
(Dendro  i  c  a  maculosa). 

The  male  lias  the  rump  and 
under  parts  bright  yellow; 
the  breast  and  belly  are 
spotted  with  black  ;  the 
tail  is  black,  with  white 
patches  near  the  middle.  __ 

mag'num  (mXg'nwm),  n.  Magnolia  Warbler. 

[Neut.  sing,  of  L.  magnus  great.]  1.  A  two-quart  bottle 
for  wine  or  spirits. 

2.  Anat.  =  os  magnum. 

mag'Ot  (m&g'tft;  ma'go'),  77.  [F.]  1.  The  Barbary  ape. 

2.  A  small  grotesque  figure,  of  Chinese  or  Japanese  style 
or  workmanship. 

mag'pie  (mSg'pI),  n.  [Mag,  Maggot ,  equiv. 
to  Margaret,  and  fr.  F.  Margot,  old  dim.  of 
Marguerite ,  and  common  name  of  the  mag¬ 
pie.  See  Margaret,  pie  magpie.]  1.  Any  of 
numerous  species  of 
the  genus  Pica  and 
related  genera,  al¬ 
lied  to  the  jays,  but 
having  a  long  gradu¬ 
ated  tail;  esp.,  the 
common  European 
species  ( P .  pica , 
syn.  P.  caudala ),  European  Magpie  (Pica  pica). 

the  closely  similar  American  P.  hudsonica  of  the  Rocky 
Mountain  region,  or  P.  nuttalli ,  the  yellow-billed  magpie 
of  California.  They  are  iridescent  black  with  white  belly 
and  wing  markings.  Like  jays,  they  are  roving,  noisy, 
and  mischievous,  and  in  captivity  sometimes  learn  to 
speak  a  few  words. 

2.  Any  of  various  other  birds;  —  often  so  called  because 
they  have  black-and-white  or  pied  plumage  suggesting  that 
of  the  true  magpies ;  esp.,  one  of  certain  crow  shrikes,  as 
Gymnorhina  tibicen  and  G.  leuconota  of  Australia,  and  G. 
hyperleuca  and  Strepera  fuliginosa  of  Tasmania.  Cf. 

MAGPIE  FINCH,  MAGPIE  ROBIN,  MAGPIE  GOOSE,  etc. 

3.  One  of  a  breed  of  domestic  pigeons  in  which  the  head, 
breast,  and  back  are  colored  in  sharp  contrast  to  the  white 
wings  and  under  parts. 

4.  A  chatterer. 

5.  An  Anglican  bishop;  —  a  derisive  epithet  alluding  to 
the  black  and  white  of  his  ceremonial  dress.  Obs. 

6  Eng.  Slang,  a  A  halfpenny,  b  Mil.  A  shot  striking 
the  next  to  the  outer  division  of  a  target,  signaled  by  a 
black-and-white  flag 

magpie  moth.  A  black-and-white  European  geometrid 
moth  (Abraxas  grossvlariata),  whose  larva  feeds  on  currant 
and  gooseberry  bushes. 

mag'uey  (m2g'wa ;  Sp.  ma-ga'e),  n.  [Sp.,  due  to  a  mis¬ 
reading  of  allaguey ,  a  Sp.  form  of  aloe.]  In  general,  any 
species  of  Agave,  esp.  one  yielding  useful  fiber;  specif.* 
the  common  century  plant  (A.  americana). 

Mag'yar  (mod'ySr  ;  277),  77.  [Hung.]  1.  One  of  the  dom¬ 
inant  people  of  Hungary,  compactly  settled  in  the  central 
part  of  the  country,  which  they  invaded  and  conquered  at 
the  close  of  the  9th  century.  Cf.  Hungarian. 

The  Magyars  .  .  for  about  a  thousand  years  have  preserved 


[F.,  magnific:.]  Lavish.  Rare 

mag-nil 'o-quen-cy  (m&g-nTl'O- 
kwtUi-sT),  n.  Magniloquence 
mag-nil 'o-auous.  a.  [L.  magm- 
loqnus.)  Magniloquent.  Obs. 
mag-nil 'o-quy  (m&g-nTl'o-kwY), 
n.  1 L.maginiOf/uium.\  Magnil¬ 
oquence.  Rare. 

|J  mag'ni  no'mi-nis  um'bra 
(nBm'Y-nYs).  [L.]  The  shadow 
of  a  great  name.  Lucan  (Phar- 
salia,  1. 135).  Quintilian  has  um¬ 
bra  rnagni  noinmis. 
mag-nip 'o- tent  (mag-nYp'o- 

t^nt),  a.  [L.  magnus  great  -F 
potens  powerful.]  Possessing 
great  power.  Rare.  —  mag-nip' 
o-tence  (-t<?ns),  n.  Rare. 
mag-nis'o-nant  (mag-nYe'fi- 
nont),  «.  [L.  magnus  great  4- 
sonans,  p.  nr.  of  sonare  to 
sound.]  High-sounding.  Rare 
magno-chro'mite  (mkg'no- 
kro'mTt),  n.  A  variety  of  chro¬ 
mite  containing  magnesia, 
mag'no-fer'rite  ( mag'n/s-fCr'It), 
n.  Magnesioferrite. 
magnolia  family.  Bot  The  fam- 
mily  Magnol iaceas. 


II  mag'num  bo'num.  |L..  lit., 
greut  good.]  a  An  English  va¬ 
riety  ot  yellow  plum,  b  A  kind 
of  potato. 

II  mag'num  con-ci'li-um  (kftn- 
sYl'T-tim).  [L.]  Great  council; 
specif,  [cap.],  Eng.  Hist.,  the 
rent  council  of  the  Norman 
ings.  See  under  great 
II  mag'num  o'pus.  [LO  A 
great  work  applied  esp  to  a 
literary  work  of  great  impor¬ 
tance  either  absolutely  or  rela¬ 
tively  to  other  works  of  its  au¬ 
thor. 

mag'num  vec-ti'gal  est  par' 
si  mo'ni-a.  [L.]  Frugality  is 
a  great  income.  Adapted  from 
Cicero  (Paradoxa  Stoicorum. 
VI.  3). 

I!  mag'nus  A-pol'lo.  [L.]  Great 
Apollo.  ^  [knot,  1.1 

mag'nus  hitch.  Naut.  See2d| 
Ma'gog.  n.  See  Goo. 
magoll.  mogul. 
roagonell  +  mangonel. 

Ma  gor-mia'sa-bib  (ma^rtr- 
mYs'd-blb).  Bib.  An  epithet 
applied  by  Jeremiah  to  Pashur, 


translated  in  R.  V  margin,  **  ter¬ 
ror  on  every  side.”  [of  maggot.  I 
mag'ot  (  ni&g'ut;  miPg5').VRr.  | 
magot  pie.  Y  ar.  of  maggot-pi  f.. 
Mag'pi  ash  (mag'pY-tlsh).  Bib. 
magpie  diver.  The  smew, 
magpie  finch.  Any  small  finch¬ 
like  Dird  of  variegated  color  of 
the  genus  Spermestes ;  esp.,  the 
African  £.  cucullata,  which  is 
introduced  into  South  America 
magpie  goose.  A  black  and 
white  Australian  swan  goose 
( Ansernnas  semipalmata) 
mag'pie  ish.  a.  See-isn. 
magpie  lark.  A  black  and  white 
passerine  bird  (  Grullina  pirnta) 
of  Australia  having  peculiar  vo¬ 
cal  organs  and  supposed  to  be 
related  to  the  wood  shrikes.  A 
closely  related  species  is  found 
in  New  Guinea. 

magpie  perch.  An  Australian 
perciforrn  fish  ( Cheilodactylus 
gibbosvg). 

magpie  robin.  Any  of  several 
Asiatic  singing  birds  of  the  ge¬ 
nus  Cofisychus  ;  esp.,  C.  saularis, 
which  has  the  back,  head,  neck, 


and  breast  black  glossed  with 
blue,  the  wings  and  tail  black 
and  white,  and  the  bellv  white, 
magpie  shrike  a  A  Sout'h  Amer¬ 
ican  black  and  white  tanager 
(  Cissopis  lereriana).  b  Any  of 
several  Australian  crow  shrikes. 
See  crow  shrike.  [culture  I 
M  Agr.  Abhr.  Master  of  Agri-| 
ma'gra  (ma'gra),  n.  [Native 
name.l  A  pouch  worn  over  the 
shoulders  by  aboriginal  women 
in  Australia,  and  used  for  carry¬ 
ing  their  infants.  I  M  AUGER.  | 

ma'gre  Obs.  or  Scot.  var.  of| 
magrv.  mauoer 
mags'man  (m&gz'm<!n),n.  [nirtj; 
chatter  4-  man.)  A  swindler 
Slang. 

ma-gua'rKirui-gwa'rY),  n.  [Tu- 
pi.J  A  South  American  stork 
( Euxenu}  a  maguari).  having 
white  plumage  with  black  wings 
and  black  forked  tail. 

Ma-gnin  da-na'o  (mn-gen'da- 
na'o),n  ;jtl.  -os  (-5s).  One  of  a 
leading  Moro  tribe  of  Minda¬ 
nao  [Maci  I 

Ma'gui  (  mS'guB),  n.,  sing.  of| 


fcod,  foot ;  out,  oil ;  chair  ;  go  ;  sing,  in'1 ;  then,  thin ;  nature,  verdure  (250) ;  K  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144) ;  boN  ;  yet ;  zh  —  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Guidk. 

Full  explanations  of  Abbreviations,  Signs,  etc.,  immediately  precede  the  4  ocabulary. 
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their  Finno-Turki  speech  intact  amid  a  congeries  of  Aryan¬ 
speaking  populations,  while  in  their  new  environment  their 
Mongolic  physical  type  has  gradually  conformed  to  the  normal 
European  standard,  A.  II.  A  'cane. 

The  Magyars  are  a  strikingly  fine-looking  and  well-developed 
people.  1'iie  facial  features  are  regular,  the  nose  and  mouth 
well  formed.  There  is  nothing  Asiatic  or  Mongol  to  be  seen. 
Perhaps,  indeed,  they  have,  as  Dr.  Beddoe  writes  me,  an  Orien¬ 
tal  type  of  beauty,  with  somewhat  prominent  ‘“semi-Tatar” 
cheek  bones.  W.  Z.  Ripley. 

2.  The  language  of  the  Magyars,  a  Finno-Ugric  language 
whose  literary  development  dates  chiefly  from  the  Renais¬ 
sance,  Latin  having  been  the  official  and  literary  language 
of  Hungary  throughout  the  greater  part  of  its  previous  his¬ 
tory.  Vowel  harmony  is  a  very  constant  trait  of  the  lan¬ 
guage,  which  is  written  in  Roman  alphabet  with  a  number 
of  diacritically  distinguished  letters. 

Mag'  yar  ism  (mfid'yfir-Tz’m),  «.  Magyar  patriotism  ;  na¬ 
tional  spirit  of  the  Magyars. 

Ma  ba-bha'ra-ta  (md-ha-ba'rd-td),  n.  Also  Ma  ha  bha' 
ra-tam  (-tftm).  [Skr .  Mahabharata.]  The  great  epic  of 
the  Hindus.  Its  theme  is  the  struggle  of  two  families,  the  Pan- 
dav&s  and  their  cousins,  the  K&uravas,  fur  possession  of  a  king¬ 
dom  in  northern  India,  the  capital  of  which  was  near  the  modern 
Delhi.  The  Pandavas  are  five  brothers  :  Yudhishthira.  char¬ 
acterized  by  firmness  and  integrity  ;  Bhlma.  of  huge  bodily 
strength,  coarse  appetites,  and  fiery  temper  ;  Arjuna,  brave,  gen¬ 
erous.  and  chivalnc,  the  chief  hero  of  the  poem  ;  and  the  twins, 
Nakula  and  Sahadeva,  less  prominent  in  the  narrative.  The 
Kauruvasare  the  hundred  sons  of  the  uncle  of  the  Pandavas,  the 
blind  king  Dhrltarashtra,  the  leader  among  them  being  Duryo- 
dhana,  bold,  crafty,  and  vindictive.  At  a  public  trial  of  strength, 
Draupadl,  a  princess,  is  won  by  Arjuna  against  the  Kauravas 
mid  all  other  competitors,  and  becomes  the  wife  of  all  five  Pan- 
d:ivas.  This,  and  the  fact  that  Dhritarashtra  divides  hiB  king¬ 
dom,  giving  a  part  to  the  Pandavas,  causes  the  Kauravas  to  lay  a 
plot  whereby  in  n  gambling  match  they  cheat  their  cousins  of 
their  kingdom  and  drive  them  into  exile.  After  thirteen  years,  in 
a  great  war,  the  Pandavas  overthrow  the  Kauravas  and  are  rein¬ 
stated,  Bhima  slaying  Duryodhana.  Afterwards,  in  remorse, 
they  abdicate  andset  out  for  Indru’s  heaven,  all  falling  by  the 
way  excepting  Yudhishthira,  who  after  many  triuls  arrives 
there,  to  find  his  brothers  and  Draupadi  awaiting  him.  To¬ 
gether  with  the  epic  action  is  introduced  a  mass  of  speculative, 
social,  and  ethical  discourse.  The  poem  contains  about  KiO.tKH) 
stanzas;  it  dates  from  the  centuries  just  preceding  the  Christian 
Era,  while  the  event  it  celebrates  is  placed  by  scholars  in  the 
12th  century  b.  c. 

ma  hal'a  (mri-hSl'a),  n.  [North  Amer.  Indian.]  A  Cali¬ 
fornia  rhatnnaceous  shrub  ( Ceunothus  prostratus ),  used  by 
the  Indians  in  making  mats. 

ma-hal'a  (-a),  ma-hal'y  (-T),  n.  [N.  Amer.  Indian.]  1.  A 
squaw,  among  certain  northwestern  American  Indians. 

2.  A  female  salmon. 

rna'ha-leb  (ma'ha-lSb),  n.  [Ar.  mahleb.'}  A  European 
cherry  ( Prunus  inahaleb)  with  small  red  inedible  fruit, 
from  which  a  violet  dye  and  a  cordial  are  prepared.  The 
w  ood  is  used  by  cabinetmakers,  and  the  flowers  and  young 
leaves  in  perfumery.  The  young  trees  are  much  used  as 
a  grafting  stock  for  cultivated  cnerries. 
ma  ha  ra'ja  II  (ma-ha-ra'ja),  n.  [Skr.  maharaja ;  makat 
ma  ha-ra'jah  i  great  raja  king.]  A  title  of  certain 
Hindu  princes,  esp.  of  the  principal  ruling  chiefs, 
ma-hat'ma  (md-hkt'md),  n.  [Skr.  mnhatmcin ,  lit.,  great- 
souled,  wise.]  Theos.  One  of  a  class  of  sages,  or  “  adepts,” 
reputed  to  have  knowledge  and  powers  of  a  higher  order 
than  those  of  ordinary  men.  —  ma-hat'ma  ism  (-Tz’m),n. 
Mah'di  (ma'de),  n.  [Ar.  mahdi  guide,  leader.]  Among 
Mohammedans,  the  last  imam,  or  leader  of  the  faithful. 
The  Sunni,  the  largest  sect  of  the  Mohammedans,  believe 
that  he  is  yet  to  appear.  The  title  has  been  taken  by  sev¬ 
eral  leaders  of  Moslem  sects,  notably  by  Mohammad  Ah¬ 
med,  who  overran  the  Egyptian  Sudan,  and  in  1885  captured 
Khartum,  his  soldiers  killing  General  Gordon,  an  English¬ 
man,  w  ho  was  then  the  Egyptian  governor  of  the  region. 
Mah'dlsm  (ma'dtz’m),  n.  Belief  in  the  coming  of  the 
Mahdi ;  fanatical  devotion  to  the  cause  of  the  Mahdi  or  a 
pretender  to  that  title.—  Mah'dist  (-diet),  n. 
mab'mal  (ma'mSl),  n.  [Ar.  utahmal."]  A  richly  decorated 
pyramidal  litter  carried  in  pilgrimages  from  Cairo  or  Da¬ 
mascus  to  Mecca  on  a  camel,  and  emblematic  of  royalty, 
ma-hoe' (md-ho'),  n.  [Galibi  mahu-mahu.]  a  Any  of  sev¬ 
eral  malvaceous  trees  having  strong  fiber,  as  the  majagua, 
West  Indian  corkwood,  etc.  b  The  West  Indian  tree 
Sterculia  caribxa.  c  The  wood  or  fiber  of  any  of  these, 
ma-hog'a-ny  (md-h5g'd-nT),  n.  /  pi.  -nibs  (-nTz).  [From 
native  name  in  the  Antilles.]  1.  A  tropical  American 
meliaceous  tree  ( Swietenia  mahagoni),vi\t\\  pinnate  leaves 
and  panicles  of  small  greenish  flowers. 

2.  The  valuable  hard  wood  of  this  tree,  used  extensively 


for  furniture  and  cabinetwork.  It  varies  in  color  from  a 
deep  reddish  brown  (mahogany  color)  to  brownish  yellow, 
and  is  susceptible  of  a  high  polish.  Varieties  with  a  mot¬ 
tled  or  figured  grain  also  occur. 

3.  Any  of  many  trees  related  to,  or  resembling,  the  ma¬ 
hogany  ;  as,  in  Australia,  species  of  Eucalyptus  ;  in  India, 
various  meliaceous  trees  of  the  genera  Soymida ,  Chukras- 
sia,  and  Tona ;  in  Africa,  Khaya  seneyalensis ;  in  the 
United  States,  Rhus  integrifolia ,  species  of  Cercocarpus , 
etc.  See  African  mahogany,  bastard  mahogany,  etc. 

4.  With  the  or  a  possessive,  a  table  of  mahogany;  hence, 
a  dining  table.  Colloq. 

5-  A  mixture  of  brandy  and  w'ater ;  also,  one  of  gin  and 
treacle.  Slang  <t*  Dial.  Brit. 

ma  hog'a-ny  (rari-hfig'd-uT),  a.  Of  the  color  of  mahog¬ 
any  ;  reddish  brown. 

mahogany  snapper,  a  A  small  brown  West  Indian  snap¬ 
per  ( Lutianus  mahogani).  b  The  gray  snapper, 
ma-hol'tine  (md-h51'tTn),  n.  [Perh.  fr.  native  name.]  A 
tropical  American  malvaceous  plant  (  Wissadula  periploci- 
folia)  which  yields  a  valuable  bast  fiber. 

Ma  ho'ni-a  (md-ho'uT-a),  n.  [NL.,  after  Bernard  McMa¬ 
hon,  American  botanist.]  1.  Hot.  A  subgenus  of  berberi- 
daceous  shrubs  now  commonly  included  in  Berber  is,  and 
including  the  species  with  pinnate  hollylike  leaves. 

2.  [L  c.]  Any  species  of  Berberis  belonging  to  this  section, 
esp.  B.  aqui/olium. 

Ma-hon'  Stock  (ma-honO.  [From  a  proper  name ;  cf.  F. 
girojlee  de  Mahon.}  A  brassicaceous  annual  herb  (Malcol- 
mia  maritima),  with  reddish  purple  or  white  flowers.  It 
is  called  in  England  Virginia  stock,  but  the  plant  comes 
from  the  Mediterranean. 

Ma'ho-ri  (ma'ho-re),  n.  [Cf.  Maori.]  The  languages  of 
the  Polynesians  considered  as  a  single  tongue  with  only 
dialectic  variations.  Cf.  Malayo-Polynesian. 

Ma- hound'  (md-hound' ;  -hoond';  277),  n.  [ME.  Ma- 
houn ,  OF.  Mahon ,  Mnhoni ;  influenced  by  E.  hound.} 

1.  Mohammed  ;  —  generally  so  called  in  the  Middle  Ages 
and  widely  believed  to  be  worshiped  as  a  god. 

2.  [/.  c.]  An  idol ;  a  heathen  god  ;  also,  a  monster.  Obs. 

3.  The  Devil.  Scot. 

ma  hout'  (md-hout'),  n.  [Hind,  mahawat.~\  The  keeper 
and  driver  of  an  elephant.  East  Indies. 
mah'seer  (mii'ser),  71.  Also  mahsir,  mahsur.  [Hind,  ma- 
hasir.']  One  of  several  large  fresh-water  cyprinoid  food 
fishes  of  India,  esp.  Barbus  macrocephulus  and  B.  mosal. 
mah'wa  tree  (ma'wd).  [Hind.  &  Bengali  mahu'a .]  An 
East  Indian  sapotaceous  tree  (Itlipe  latifolia ),  whose  tim¬ 
ber  is  used  for  wagon  wheels,  and  the  flowers  for  food  and 
in  preparing  an  intoxicating  drink.  Mahwa  butter  (see  oil, 
Table  I.)  is  obtained  from  the  seeds. 

Mala  (ma'yd  ;  mi'd),  n.  [L.,  fr.  Gr.  Mata.]  1.  Class. 
Myth,  a  In  Greek  myth,  the  eldest  and  most  beautiful  of 
the  Pleiades.  Cf.  Zeus,  b  In  Roman  religion,  an  ancient 
goddess,  consort  of  Vulcan,  to  whom  an  offering  was  made 
on  May  1 , later  confused  with  the  Greek  goddess  and  regard¬ 
ed  as  mother  of  Mercury  (Hermes) ;  —  called  also  Majesta. 
2.  A  star  in  the  Pleiades  (20c  Pleiadum).  See  star. 
Mala,  7i.  [L.  maia  a  large  kind  of  crab,  Gr.  p.aia.']  Zool. 

A  genus  of  spider  crabs,  including  the  common  European 
species  ( Maia  squinado).  —  malan  (ma'ydn),  a.  <i*  n. 
maid  (mad),  ti.  [Shortened  from  maiden.  See  maiden.] 

1.  An  unmarried  girl  or  woman;  usually,  a  young  un¬ 
married  woman  ;  a  maiden  ;  esp.,  a  virgin. 

2.  A  man  who  has  not  had  6exual  intercourse.  Obs. 

Christ  was  a  maid  and  ehapen  as  a  man.  Chaucer. 

3.  A  female  servant. 

Spinning  amongst  her  maids.  Shak. 

4.  The  female  of  a  ray  or  skate,  esp.  the  gray  skate  ( Raja 
balls),  and  of  the  thornback  (R.  clavala).  Dial.  Eng. 
Maid  of  Athens,  a  beautiful  Athenian  girl  addressed  by 
Byron  in  a  famous  song.  She  is  said  to  nave  been  Theresa 
Macri.  afterwards  Mrs.  Black,  daughter  of  the  English  vice 
consul.  —  M.  of  Bath,  Miss  Linley  (1754-92),  an  accomplished 
and  charming  singer,  who,  in  1  <73,  married  Richard  Brins¬ 
ley  Sheridan.  —  m  .  of  honor  or  honour,  a  An  unmarried  lady, 
usually  of  noble  birth,  whose  duty  it  is  to  attend  a  queen 
or  a  princess,  b  The  principal  attendant  on  a  bride  at  the 
wedding  ceremony,  her  duties  in  general  corresponding  to 
those  of  the  best  tnan  ;  —  so  called  w'hen  unmarried.  A 
married  woman  in  the  same  position  is  called  matron  of 
honor,  c  A  kind  of  cheesecake.  —  M.  of  Kent,  a  See  Fair 
Maid  of  Kent,  b  See  Holy  Maid  of  Kent.  —  M.  of  Or  ld  - 
ans'  (oUla'aN' ;  E.  6r'le-rtnz),  Joan  of  Arc  ;  —  so  called  from 
her  having  compelled  the  English  to  raise  the  siege  of  Or¬ 
leans.  France.  —  M.  of  Sa'ra-gos'sa  (sa'ra-gfis'd),  Augnstina, 


a  young  Spanish  woman  distinguished  for  her  heroism 
during  the  defense  of  Saragossa  (Sp.  Zaragoza)  in  1808-9. 
Byron  has  celebrated  her  m  the  first  canto  of  **  Childe 
Harold.”—  maid-of-the-meadow,  the  meadow  sweet.  —  maid 
of  the  mill.  See  checker,  7<m  2. 

mai  dan'  (mi-dan'),  n.  [Hind.  &  Per.  maidan ,  fr.  Ar. 
muidan.']  In  Asia,  an  open  space,  as  for  military  exercises, 
or  for  a  market  place  ;  an  open  grassy  tract ;  an  esplanade, 
maid'en  (mad'’u),  n.  [ME.  maiden ,  meiden ,  AS.  msegden, 
dim.  of  AS.  mseyS,  akin  to  mago  son,  servant,  G.  magd, 
madchen ,  maid,  OHG.  magad ,  Icel.  mogr  son,  Goth,  ma¬ 
gus  boy,  child,  magaps  virgin,  and  perh.  to  Avestan  magu 
youth.  Cf.  maid  a  virgin,  may  a  maiden.]  1.  =  maid. 

2.  An  instrument  resembling  the  guillo¬ 
tine,  formerly  used  in  Scotland  for  be¬ 
heading  criminals. 

3.  A  beating  machine  for  washing  linen. 

4.  =  kirn  maiden.  See  harvest  home. 

5.  Hort.  a  A  plant  which  has  not  fruited, 
b  A  tree  or  other  plant  of  one  year’s 
growth  which  has  not  \een  budded  or 
grafted,  c  A  seedling  tree  as  distinguished 
from  one  sprung  from  an  old  root  or  stub. 

6-  a  Horse  Racing.  (1)  In  trotting,  a  horse  that  has 
never  won  a  race.  (2)  In  running,  a  horse  which,  at  the 
time  of  starting,  has  never  won  a  flat  race  in  any  country, 
b  Cricket.  =  maiden  over,  under  maiden ,  a. 

Maiden  of  Norway.  See  Fair  Maid  of  Norway. 
maid'en,  a.  1.  Of  or  pert,  to  a  maiden  or  maidens;  suit¬ 
able  to,  or  characteristic  of,  a  virgin ;  as,  maiden  innocence. 

2.  Never  having  been  married  ;  not  having  had  sexual 
intercourse;  virgin;  —  said  usually  of  the  woman;  as,  a 
maiden  aunt.  “  A  surprising  old  maiden  lady.”  Thackeray. 

3.  Fresh  ;  innocent;  pure.  “  Maiden  flowers.”  Shale. 
4  Designating,  or  pertaining  to,  a  horse  that  has  nevef 
won  a  prize,  a  plant  that  has  never  been  pruned,  6oil  that 
has  never  been  plowed,  a  fortress  that  has  never  been  cap¬ 
tured,  etc.  ;  fresh  ;  untried  ;  unused. 

Full  bravely  hast  thou  fleshed 
Thy  maiden  sword.  Shak. 

5.  First ;  earliest ;  as,  a  maiden  speech. 

6.  Of  female  animals,  that  has  never  been  bred  to. 

7-  Eng.  Law.  Designating  an  assize,  ses.-uon,  etc.,  at 
which  no  one  is  tried  for  crime,  or  formerly  one  at  which 
no  one  was  condemned  to  death. 

maiden  cane,  or  m.-cane  grass,  Johnson  grass.  —  m.  duck, 
the  shoveler.  Local ,  Eng .  —  m.  lip,  the  stick-seed.  —  m. 
mercury.  =  girl’s  mercury.  Obs.  —  m.  name,  the  surname 
of  a  woman  before  her  marriage.  —  m.  nut,  Mach.,  a  nut 
secured  by  a  lock  nut.  See  lock  nut  a  — m.  oak.  the 
European  oak  Quercus  sessilifiora .  —  m.  over.  Cricket ,  an 
over  from  which  no  runs  are  scored  from  hits.  —  m.  pink, 
a  European  pink  ( Dianlhus  delloides ),  often  cultivated  as  a 
border  plant.  It  has  single  deep-red  flowers  with  V-shaped 
markings  at  the  base  of  the  petals.  —  m.  plum,  a  A  W  est 
Indian  anacardiaceous  tree  ( Comocladia  integrifolia)  with 
urplish  drupes.  Its  sap  gives  a  persistent  black  stain,  b 
he  coco  plum.  —  M.  Queen,  Queen  Elizabeth  of  England. 
See  Virgin  Quebn.  —  m.  tower,  the  tower  most  capable  of 
resisting  an  enemy.  Obs. 

mald'en-hair'  (mad'’n-har'),  n.,  or  maidenhair  fern 

Any  fern  of  the  genus  Adiantum  :  esp.,  in  Europe,  the 
Venus’s-hair  (A.  capillus-veneris)  ;  in  the  United  States, 
A.  pedalum  ;  —  so  called  from  the  slender  stipes  and  deli¬ 
cate  fronds.  See  Adiantum. 

maidenhair  spleenwort-  A  widely  distributed  small  fern 

( Asplenium  trichomanes)  w  ith  slender  pinnate  fronds  hav¬ 
ing  black  threadlike  stipes.  It  is  found  on  rocks, 
maid'en  head  (-hgd),  n.  [Cf.  maidenhood.]  1.  State  of 
being  a  maiden  ;  maidenhood  ;  virginity  ;  hence,  6tate  of 
being  unused  or  uncontaminated  ;  freshness  ;  purity. 

The  maidenhead  of  their  credit.  Sir  H.  I Votton. 

2.  The  first  stage  or  first  use  of  anything.  Obs. 

3.  The  hymen,  or  virginal  membrane, 
mfild'en-hood  (-hdod),  ti.  [AS.  msegdenhad.  See  maid; 

-hood.]  1.  State  of  being  a  maid  or  a  virgin  ;  virginity. 

2.  Newness;  freshness;  uncontaminated  state. 

The  maidenhood 

Of  thy  first  fight.  Shak, 

maid'en-li  ness  (-ll-ngs),  n.  Quality  of  being  maidenly; 
behavior  becoming  to  a  maid. 

maid'en-ly,  a.  Of  or  pert,  to  a  maiden  or  maidenhood ; 
like  or  suiting  a  maid  ;  maidenlike  ;  gentle  ;  modest. 

Must  you  he  blushing  ?  .  .  . 

YVhat  a  maidenly  man-at-arms  are  you  become  !  Shak. 
maid'en  ly,  adv.  In  a  maidenlike  manner.  Skelton. 


Mag  yar 'an  (mSd-vOr'dn),  a. 
tit  or  pert,  to  the  Magyars. 
Mag'yar-ize  (mOd'yOr-Tz),  »*.  t. 
See  -izk.  —  Mag  yar-i-za'tion 
(-T-z5'shun  ;  -T-za'shun),  n. 
magydare.  n.  [L.  magydaris , 
Ur.  payvbapi<:  the  seed  of  the 
riant.]  Laserwort.  Obs. 

Mah  (mil),  n.  [Per.  mdh  moon.] 
The  fish  on  which  the  uni¬ 
verse  is  fabled  to  rest ;  —  in  the 
phrase  **  from  Mah  to  Mahi,” 
tramduted  “from  Fish  to  Moon.” 

Omar  Khayyam. 
m&'ha  (ma'hd).  n.  fSinghalese 
maha  wander u  the  large  wan- 
deroo.)  a  A  Ceylonese  monkey 
{Preshytis  ursinus).  b  The  sam- 
bar  deer. 

Ma-ha-de'va  (md-hd-da'vd).  «• 
[Skr.  Mahdf/era.  lit.,  great  god  ] 
Hindu  Myth.  =  Siva. 

Ma  ho-de'vi  ( -ve),  a.  [Skr.  Ma- 
hdde.v I,  lit.,  great  goddess.]  Hin¬ 
du  Myth.  = 

ma  ha'gua.  Var.  of  ma.iagua. 
ma  ha'Jun  (md-ha'jnn),  n. 
[Hind.,  tr.  Skr.  mahu-jan  great 
man,  hence  banker.]  A  money 
lender.  India. 

ma-hal'  (nm-hiil'),  n.  [Ar.  rna- 
hall  place,  palace.]  India,  a 
Private  apartments,  b  A  sum¬ 
mer  residence,  c  A  division  or 
district,  as  a  city  ward,  a  hunt¬ 
ing  reservation,  etc.  [la).  Hib. I 
Ma  haTah  (md-ha'ld:  rna'hd-| 
Ma  ha'la-le  el  (nwi-ha'hi-15'fl  ; 
md-hal'd-lel),  Ma  ha'le-el  (md- 
ha'li'-ei).  Bib. 

Ma'ha-latb  (m  5'h  d-1  ft  t  h). 
Heb.]  /fib.  A  term  of  uncer- 
ain  meaning  used  in  the  head¬ 
ing  of  Ps.  liu.  and  lxxxviii. 
Ma'ha-li  (ma'hd-ll).  Bib. 
Ma'ha  Ion  (-18n).  D.  Bib. 


ma  ha-ma'ri.  ma  ham  m&'ri 

(md-hd-ma'r§  ;  -mfir'e  :  md- 
hd'md-r5),  ma-ha-mur'ree  (md- 
hd-mOr'e),  n.  [Hind,  mahdmari. 
mahdmun.  mahdmari  ;  fr.  mahdi 
great  (Skr.  malid)  +  man  death 
or  mart  pestilence,  mortality, 
Skr.  mart  killing,  pestilence,  fr. 
mr  to  die.]  The  plague.  India. 
mahan.  +  maund.  India. 

Ma  h&  na'lm  (rni'hd-nd'Tm), 
Ma'ha-neh  dan  (-nC-dftn').  Bib. 
ma-hant'  (md-hflnt'),  n. 
Hind.,  fr.  Skr.  mahant  great.] 
linduism.  The  head  of  a  men¬ 
dicant  order  or  the  prior  or  su¬ 
perior  of  a  monastery, 
ma-har'  (md-hdr'),  n.  [Mara¬ 
thi  ma/idr.}  One  of  a  very  low 
caste  in  central  and  western  Hin¬ 
dustan.  [hd-rl).  /fi'b.l 

Ma-har'a-i  (md-har'lt-T  ;  ma'-| 
ma-ha-ra'ni,  ma-ho-ra'nee  (md- 
ha-rd'ne),  n.  [Hind,  mahdrdnl 
great  queen.]  A  queen  or  sover¬ 
eign  princess  of  an  Indian  state. 
Ma-ha-rash'tri  (md-ha-rash'- 
tre),  v.  [Cf.  Makatha.]  See 
Indo-Eiropea.v. 
ma-har'mah  (md-hdr'md),  n. 
[Turk,  mahrama.  See  macra- 
mk.J  A  muslin  wrapper  for  the 
head  and  the  lower  part  of  the 
face,  worn  by  Turkish  and  Ar¬ 
menian  women  when  abroad, 
ma-h&'seer.  ma-ha'sir  und-ha'- 
grr).  n.  =  MAUSKER. 
ma-hat'  (md-hflt').  n.  [Skr., 
lit.,  great.]  a  In  the  Snnkhya 
philosophy,  the  intellectual 
principle  appertaining  to  indi¬ 
viduals.  b  Theos.  The  principle 
of  universal  intelligence  or  con¬ 
sciousness. 

Ma'batb  (ma'hath).  Bib. 
Ma'ha-vite  (ina'hd-vTt).  Bib. 


Ma-ha-ya'na  ( md-l\a-yj»'nd ),  n. 

[Skr.  mahd  great  +  ydna  vehi¬ 
cle.)  The  Great  Vehicle,  or 
Buddhism  of  northern  India. 
See  Hina  van  a. 
mahayme  +  maim. 

Maha  Yuga.  See  Yuoa. 
Ma-ha'zl  oth  (md-ha'zT-5th  ; 
-Cth).  Bib. 

mah-bub'  (ma-b<5ob'),  «.  [Ar. 
mahbub,  money  of  account.]  See 
coin. 

Mah'di-an  (mii'dfwin),  n.  A  be¬ 
liever  in  the  Mahdi. 

Mah'di-ism  (-Tz’m),  Mah'di-ist. 
Vars.  of  Mahdism,  Mahdist. 
Mah'di-ship.  n.  See  -sun*. 
Ma'he  leth<  ma'hf-l?th ).  D.Bih. 
Ma  h  e  r-s  b  a  l  a  1-h  a  s  h'-b  a  z' 
(-hPr-shiPftl-hftsh'baz').  Bib. 
maheym.  +  maim,  n. 

Ma-hi'  (ma-he'),  n.  [Per.  mdhx 
fish.)  See  Mah. 

Ma-hi'can.  Var.  of  Mohican. 
Ma  hi'da  (md-hT'dd).  D.  Bib. 
mahls  i*  maize. 

Mah'lah  (mii'ld),  Mah'li  (-1T), 
Mah'lltea  (-llts),  n.  pi.,  Mah'lon 
(-lfin).  Bib. 

mahl'stick7  (maKstYk7;  m61'-). 

Var.  Of  MAULSTICK, 
mahl'strom  (mal'strdm).  Var. 
Of  MAELSTROM. 

mah  mu-di'  (ma'nvfio-de'),  n. 
1.  [Per.  St  At.  m ah mvdx, after  the 
Sultan  Mahmud  (end  of  the  ldth 
century ),  who  coined  it.]  a  A 
former  silver  coin  and  money  of 
account  in  Persia,  worth  one 
half  an  aba^si.  b  A  silver  or  cop¬ 
er  coin  of  Arabia.  See  coin. 

.  A  former  gold  coin  of  India, 
ma-ho'e  ( mii-h5'aj,  n.  [Maori.] 
The  New  Zealand  violaceous 
tree  Me/icytus  ramiflorus ;  also, 
its  wood  or  fiber, 
mahogany  birch.  Cherry  birch. 


mahogany  flat.  The  bedbug. 

LoruT.  U.  S. 

mahogany  gum.  The  jarrah. 
mahogany  pine.  The  totara. 
mahogany  scrub.  A  scrub  land 
covered  with  the  mahogany 
gum.  or  jarrah.  Australia. 
ma-hoi'tre,  n.  [OF.)  A  shoul¬ 
der  padding  in  use  in  the  loth 
and  ldth  centuries. 

Ma'hol  ( ma'hCl ).  Bib. 
ma-ho'li  (nui-hfi'lY).  n.  [Sechu- 
ana.)  A  long-eared  South  Afri¬ 
can  lemur  ( Galago  ma/ioli). 
mahomedee.  mahmuih. 
m&homerye,  n.  [OF.  mahome- 
riV.I  A  mosque.  Obs. 

Ma  hom'et  ima-h8m'Ct;  for - 
merly  also,  and  still  areas.,  ma'- 
hO-met.ma'ri-),  n.  a  Mohammed 
(see  Biot/.);  —  now  less  common, 
b  [/.  c.]  An  idol.  Cf.  M  a  iioun  i>: 
Mac  met,  1.  Obs.  c  A  Moham¬ 
medan.  Obs. 

Ma-hom'et-an  (ma-hfim'ft-rfn), 
Ma  hom'ed-an  (-?d-<in).  Vars. 
of  Mohammedan. 

Ma-hom  e  tan'l-call,  a.  Mo¬ 
hammedan.  Obs. 

Ma-hom 'et-an-ism  (-T  z’m)  Var. 
of  Mohammedanism. 
Ma-hom'et-an-ize.  Var.  of  Mo¬ 
hammedan  izk. 

Ma  hom-et'ic.  Ma  hom-et'i-cal. 

a.  [Cf  OF.  mahomet  it/ue .] 
Mohammedan.  Obs. 

Ma-hom 'et-ism,  n.  Mohamme¬ 
danism.  Obs.  —  Ma-hom'et-ist, 
n .  Ohs. 

Ma-hom'et  lze.  v.  t.  %•  i.  =  Mo- 

H  A  MM  EDA  N  IZK.  Obs. 

Ma  hom'et-rv.  tt.  Mohamme¬ 
danism.  —  Ma  hom-et'ric  (ma  - 
hbm-ft'nk).  a. 

ma-hom  i-die'  (md-hCm'T-de'), 
ti.  [See  MAHMi  ni.]  A  silver  coin 
of  Maskat,  three  of  which  are 


supposed  to  be  equivalent  to  two 
Levant  dollars. 

Mahomite,  n.  [Mahomet  +  -i/c.] 
A  Mohammedan.  Obs. 
ma-hone'  (m«-h5n'),  n.  [Ulti¬ 
mately  fr.  Turk,  marnna ,  man¬ 
na.}  .Yaut.  A  Turkish  vessel, 
often  flat-bottomed.  [Ob*. I 
ma-hon'net.n.Dim.of  Mahon k.| 
ma-hoo'hoo  (md-h<5b'h<5b).  n. 
(Sechuana  fsekudu  ea  magohu, 
where  the  first  two  words  mean, 
the  rhinoceros.]  The  white 
rhinoceros, 
mahot.  +  mahoe. 

Ma  houn  .  Y'ar.  of  Mahound. 
mahr  (mii'h’r),  n.  [Hind.,  fr. 
Ar.  mahr.]  Moham.  Lair.  An 
antenuptial  marriage  settlement 
in  favor  of  the  wife. 

Mah'ra  (mii'rd),  w.  sing.  8r  pi.  A 
member  of  a  tribe  of  Hadra- 
maut,  southern  Arabia,  proba¬ 
bly  of  Ilimyaritic  origin  ;  also, 
their  language,  which  is  related 
to  the  ancient  Saba?an  and  Mi- 
na-an.  —  Mah'ran  (-rrfn).  a. 
mah'ram  (ma'rrlm).  n.  [Hind., 
fr.  Ar.  mah  ram  unlawful.  J  Mo¬ 
ham.  Law.  A  person  related  to 
another  within  the  forbidden 
decrees  (ns  to  marriage ). 
Mah-rat'i,  Mahrat'tl  (ma- 
rfit'T).  Vnrs.  of  Marathi. 
Mah-rat'ta  Vnr.  of  Maratha. 
mah 'sir.  m&h'sur  (mii'ser; 
-*?r).  Vars.  of  mahsekk. 
M&'hu  (md'hoo),  n.  [CL  Ma- 
Horxn.]  A  (certain’)  devil.  Obs. 
m&'hua  tree.  Y’ar.  of  mahwa 
tkf.e. 

Ma-hum'et-an.  Ma-hum 'et-an- 
ism.  +  Mohammedan,  Mo¬ 
hammedan  ISM. 

M&humetlsme.  +  Mahomet- 
i  vm.  [£ib.| 

Ma-hu'mite  (ma-hQ'mlt).  D.\ 


Ma  bun'.  +  Mahound. 

Mai.  +  May. 

mai-.  For  various  forms  begin* 
ning  max-,  see  those  in  MAY-. 
Mai-an'e-as  (niT-an'f-fis),  Mai- 
an'nas  (-As)  Bib. 
Ma-ian'the-mum  (mtt-yln'tht 
mfim),  n.  [NL.  ;  Gr.  Matoc 
May  (fr.  L.  Mains)  -f  au0e/x ou 
flower.)  Svn.  of  Unifolu  m 
maich.  +  maugh.  [make.[ 
maid.  •]*  made,  pret.  &  p.  p.  of  | 
maid,  v.  i.  To  serve  as  a  maid, 
maid'child  .  maid'cH-child'.  n. 
A  female  child.  Ohs. 
maid'en.r.  i.  To  act  the  maiden ; 
—  with  it.  [quaking  grass. | 
maidenhair  grass.  The  smaller) 
maidenhair  moss.  The  common 
haircap  moss. 

maidenhair  me.  A  European 
meadow  rue  ( Thalirtruxn  flu - 
nim)with  finely  divided  foliage, 
maidenhair  tree.  The  ginkgo, 
m&ld'en-head  ,  n.  [maiden  4- 
head.]  The  head  of  the  Y'irgin 
Mary  as  represented  in  orna¬ 
ment  or  heraldic  hearings.  Obs. 
maid'en  ish.  a.  See  -ish. 
maid'en  ism  (mad'^-Iz’m),  n 
See -ism  [en.  Obs.  I 

maid'en-kin.  n.  Dim.  of  maid-| 
maid'en-like  ,  a.  See -like. 
m&ld'en  rnan.  it.  A  virgin.  Obs. 
maiden  oak.  The  British  white 
oak.  [  blush.  1  a.  | 

maiden  rose.  =  m  a  i  d  e  n’s-| 
maid'en’s-blnsh/  (mSd'’nz-),  n. 

1.  &  An  old  variety  of  pink  rose, 
b  In  Australia,  the  tiliaceous 
tree  Echituwarpus  australis, 
having  pink  flowers. 

2.  A  small  and  rather  common 
European  geometrid  moth  ( Zo - 
nosoma  pvnetaria )  having  a  red¬ 
dish  patch  on  each  fore  wing. 


ale,  senate,  care,  ftm,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofa  ;  eve,  $vent,  find,  reefint,  maker;  ice,  XU;  old,  6bey,  orb,  5dd,  soft,  connect ;  use,  unite,  (irn,  up,  circus,  menu  • 

D  Forelipi  Word.  Obsolete  Variant  of.  +  combined  with.  =  equal*. 
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Mail,  1.  Fragment  of  ancient 
Danish  Mail  Hauberk. 


Hald  Marian,  "r  Maid  mar  l an  (mad'mSr'T-an),  n.  f maid 

+  Marian,  relating  to  Mary,  or  the  Virgin  Mary.]  1  In 
Kobin  Hood  legend,  Robin’s  sweetheart,  who  followed  him 
into  banishment  as  a  page  and  lived  as  a  virgin  huntress 
until  the  marriage  ceremony  could  be  performed 

2.  The  lady  of  the  May  games;  one  of  the  characters  in  a 
morris  dance;  a  May  queen,  often  personated  by  a  boy. 
rnaid'Berv  ant  (raad'sGr'vfint),  n.  A  female  servant, 
ma  leu'tlc  (ma-u'tTk)  I  a.  [Gr.  jj-atcuTiKo,,  fr. /xalamid- 
ma  ieu'ti  cal  (-tT-kdl)  j  wife.]  Designating,  or  pertain¬ 
ing  to,  the  Socratic  method  (see  under  Socratic)  ;  —  so 
called  because  Socrates  likened  his  teaching  to  midwif¬ 
ery,  as  serving  merely  to  bring  forth  into  clear  conscious¬ 
ness  what  was  already  vaguely  in  mind, 
ma-leu'ttcs  (-tlks),  n.  The  Socratic  method, 
mai'gre  (ma'ger;  ma'gr’),  a.  [F.  See  meager.]  Desig¬ 
nating  articles  of  diet  free  from  tiesh  or  the  juices  of  tlesh, 
and  so  appropriate  to  fast  days  ;  also,  designating,  or  per¬ 
taining  to,  days  for  which  such  diet  is  enjoined, 
mail  (mal),  n.  Also  maile,  maille.  [F.  maille ,  OF.  also 
maaille ,  LL.  medalia.  See  medal.]  Obs.  or  Hist.  A  small 
piece  of  money.  Specif.  :  a  A  silver  halfpenny,  b  A  Scotch 
gold  coin  of  Robert  II.  and  his  successors,  worth  half  a 
Saint  Andrew  (=  2is.  of  that  time). 

mail,  n.  Also  maill  [ME.  male  tax,  tribute,  price  ;  of 
Scand.  origin  ;  cf.  I  cel.  mali  contract,  agreement,  soldier’s 
pay  ;  akin  to  Icel.  mal  speech,  procedure,  transaction,  AS. 
miel  speech;  cf.  AS.  mal  agreements,  terms,  fr.  Scand., 
AS.  maeSel  assembly,  Goth,  mnpl  market  place.]  Pay¬ 
ment ;  rent;  tribute;  tax.  Obs.  or  Hist,  except  Scot. 
mail.  n.  [ME.  maile ,  maille ,  F.  maille  a  ring  of  mail, 
mesh,  network,  a  coat  of  mail,  fr.  L.  macula  spot,  a  mesh 
of  a  net.  Cf.  macle,  macula,  mascle.]  1.  a  A  flexible 
fabric  of  interlinked  metal 
rings  used  as  defensive  armor, 
b  One  of  the  rings  or  links 
in  such  armor.  Obs.  c  A 
piece  of  mail  armor.  Obs. 
d  Hence,  erroneously,  armor, 
or  any  defensive  covering. 

2.  a  A  ring  or  hole  for  the 
reception  of  a  lace  or  the  like; 
an  eyelet.  Obs.  b  Also  maille. 

Weaving.  A  metal  or  glass  ring  or  eye  through  which  passes 
the  thread  of  the  warp.  Commonly  they  contain  three 
holes,  a  larger  one  in  the  center  for  the  warp,  the  others 
for  coupling  twine,  c  Rope  Making.  A  contrivance  of 
chainwork  for  rubbing  otf  loose  hemp  from  white  cordage. 
3  a  The  hard  protective  covering  of  various  animals,  as 
of  a  tortoise  or  a  lobster,  b  The  breast  feathers  of  a 
hawk,  when  these  are  full-grown  ;  —  sometimes  applied  to 
the  plumage  of  other  birds. 

mail,  v.  t.  ;  mailed  (maid) ;  mail'ing.  To  arm  with  mail, 
mail,  v.  t.  [Cf.  mail  a  bag.]  1.  To  wrap  up;  envelop.  Obs. 
2.  Falconry.  To  wrap  up  or  bind  (a  hawk)  for  handling  or 
training. 

mail,  n.  [ME.  male  bag,  OF.  male ,  F.  maile  bag,  trunk, 
mail,  OHG.  malaha ,  malha ,  wallet;  akin  to  D.  maul.] 

I.  A  bag;  a  wallet ;  a  traveling  bag.  Obs.  or  Scot. 

2  a  The  bag  or  bags,  with  the  letters,  papers,  or  other 
matter  contained  therein,  conveyed  under  public  author¬ 
ity  from  one  post  office  to  another,  b  The  whole  system 
•f  appliances  used  in  the  public  conveyance  and  delivery  of 
postal  matter ;  —  commonly  called  the  post  in  British  usage. 

J.  That  which  comes  in  the  mail ;  letters,  etc.,  received 
through  the  post  office.  Now  Chiefly  U.  S.  In  the  United 
States  domestic  mail  is  divided  into  :  first-class  matter,  compris¬ 
ing  in  general  all  matter  wholly  or  partly  in  writing,  sealed  or 
unsealed,  and  all  matter  sealed  or  otherwise  closed  against  ready 
inspection  (rate  2  c.  for  each  ounce  or  fraction,  except  1  c.  for 
postal  cards  or  post  cards) ;  second-class  matter,  comprising  all 
newspapers  ana  other  periodicals  (lawfully)  hearing  the  state¬ 
ment  “  Entered  at  the  post  office  as  second-class  matter  ”  (rate  1  c. 
for  each  four  ounces  or  fraction);  third-class  matter,  compris¬ 
ing  miscellaneous  printed  matter  (on  paper)  (rate  1  c.  for  each 
two  ounces  or  fraction)  ;  fourth-class  matter,  comprising  all 
matter  not  included  in  previous  classes  (rate  1  c.  per  ounce  or 
fraction). 

The  corresponding  divisions  in  the  postal  service  of  the  United 
Kingdom  are  :  letter  post,  rate  1  d  (2  cents)  for  4  oz.  or  less,  V*>  d. 
(1  cent)  for  every  additional  2  oz.;  halfpenny  post,  for  unsealed 
packets  not  exceeding  2  oz.  :  parcel  post,  for  parcels  not  exceed¬ 
ing  11  pounds  (rate  3  d.  for  1  lb.,  A  d.  for  2  lbs.,  5  d  for  3  lbs.,  ♦>  d. 
for  5  lbs.,  from  7  lbs.  on,  1  d.  per  lb.) ;  newspaper  post,  rate  1/2  d- 
(1  cent),  irrespective  of  weight,  for  any  registered  newspaper. 
There  are  limits  of  size  for  all  these  classes. 

4.  That  which  conveys  mail ;  a  vehicle,  boat,  or  person 
employed  as  a  carrier  of  mail. 

The  man  .  .  .  told  us  the  mail  had  Bet  him  down  the  morning 
before  at  the  Royal  George.  Stevenson. 

mall,  r.  t.  To  deliver  into  the  custody  of  the  post-office  offi¬ 
cials,  or  place  in  a  government  letter  box,  for  transmission 
by  mail ;  to  post ;  as,  to  mail  a  letter.  Chiefly  U.  S. 

In  the  United  States  to  mail  and  to  post  are  both  in 
common  use  ;  as,  to  mail  or  post  a  letter.  In  England  post 
is  the  commoner  usage. 

maira-ble  (mal'a-b’l),  a.  Lawful  to  mail,  or  post.  U.  S. 
mail'-cheeked7  (mal'chekt'),  ft-  Zool.  Designating  the 
fishes  of  the  group  Loricati,  which  are  so  named  from  the 
suborbital  process,  or  the  more  or  less  complete  head 
armor  of  many  forms. 

mail'clad'  (-klSd'),  a.  Protected  by  a  coat  of  mail. 


mailed  (maid),  a.  [See  mail  a  fabric.]  Protected  by  mail ; 
armed  with  mail;  also,  covered  with  mail  or  with  a  natu¬ 
ral  defense  of  scales,  etc. 

mailed,  a.  [Cf .  mole  a  spot.]  Spotted  ;  speckled, 
mall'er  (inal'er),  n.  1.  One  who  mails;  one  who  prepares 
mail  for  the  post ;  also,  a  machine  (called  also  mailing  ma¬ 
chine)  for  preparing  periodicals,  newspapers,  etc.,  for 
mailing  by  printing  addresses  upon,  or  affixing  addressed 
labels  to,  the  wrappers. 

2.  A  mail  boat. 

ma  llle-chort'  (ma'y’-shor'),  n.  [After  Maillot  and  Cho- 
rier,  two  workers  of  Lyons,  who  invented  it.]  An  alloy 
of  copper,  zinc,  and  nickel. 

maim  (main),  v.  t.  ;  maimed  (mamd) ;  maim'ing.  [ME. 
maimen,  OF.  mahaignier,  mehaignier,  meshaignier ;  cf. 
It.  magagnare ,  LL.  mahemiare ,  mahennare  ;  orig.  uncert. 
Cf.  mayhem.]  1.  To  deprive  of  the  use  of  a  limb  or  mem¬ 
ber,  so  as  to  render  a  person  in  fighting  less  able  either  to 
defend  himself  or  to  annoy  his  adversary  ;  to  commit  may¬ 
hem  upon. 

By  the  ancient  law  of  England  he  that  manned  any  man, 
whereby  he  lost  any  part  of  his  body,  was  sentenced  to  lose  the 
like  part.  Blackstone 

2.  To  mutilate  or  seriously  wound  or  disfigure  ;  esp.,  to 
cripple  or  disable. 

You  maimed  the  jurisdiction  of  all  bishops  Shah 

Syn.  —  Mutilate,  mangle,  cripple, 
malm,  n.  Ill  law  language  mayhem ,  and  maihem.  [OF. 
mehaing.  See  maim,  i\]  Privation  of  the  use  of  a  limb 
or  member  of  the  body ;  a  crippling  ;  serious  physical  in¬ 
jury  ;  hence,  deprivation  of  something  essential  ;  a  serious 
defect  or  blemish.  See  mayhem.  Now  Rare. 

Surely  there  is  more  cause  to  lear  lest  the  want  thereof  be  a 
maim  tnan  the  use  of  it  a  blemish.  Hooker. 

Mal  mon  i-de'an  (mi-mBn'T-de'dn),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to 
Moses  Maimonides  (1135-1204),  the  greatest  of  the  medie¬ 
val  Jewish  philosophers.  His  system  aimed  to  combine 
Aristotelianism  with  Jewish  religious  teachings, 
main  (man),  n.  [Orig.  uncert.  ;  cf.  main,  a.  Ox/.  E.  /).] 

1.  In  the  game  of  hazard,  a  number,  exceeding  four  and 
not  exceeding  ten,  which  the  caster  calls  before  throwing. 
He  may  throw  its  nick  and  win  or  throw  out  (i.  e.,  make  a 
losing  throw),  or  throw  a  chance  (see  nick,  n. ;  chance). 
If  he  throws  the  main  after  throwing  a  chance  he  loses. 
Fig.,  a  match  at  dice,  a  stake  played  for,  etc. 

2.  A  match,  as  at  archery  or  bowls.  Obs. 

3  A  match  at  cockfightiug.  “  My  lord  would  ride  twenty 
miles  ...  to  see  a  main  fought.”  Thackeray. 

main,  n.  [AS.  tmegen  strength,  power,  force  ;  akin  to 
OHG.  magan ,  Icel.  me  gin,  and  to  E.  may ,  v.  See  may, 
t’.]  1.  Physical  strength  ;  hence,  force;  power.  Obs.  or 

Archaic ,  exc.  in  the  phrase  44  with  might  and  main." 

These  were  in  this  battle  of  most  might  and  main.  R  of  Cl. 
With  huge  force  und  insupportable  main.  Spenser. 

2.  A  broad  stretch  or  expanse  ;  specif.  :  a  The  mainland  ; 
continental  land,  b  The  main  or  high  sea.  c  Specif, 
[cap.],  the  Spanish  Main  (which  see  under  Spanish). 

3.  [From  main,  a.]  The  chief  or  principal  part  ;  the  most 
important  matter  in  hand  ;  the  essential  point. 

Resolved  to  rest  upon  the  title  of  Lancaster  as  the  main,  and  to 
use  the  other  two  .  .  but  ns  supporters  Bacon. 

The  main  of  the  ludy’s  history.  R  Browning. 

4.  End  or  purpose  ;  the  object  of  desire  or  ambition.  Obs. 

6.  A  principal  line  or  couduit ;  specif.:  a  A  principal  duct 
or  pipe,  as  distinguished  from  lesser  ones;  esp.,  a  conduit 
leading  directly  to  or  from  a  reservoir  ;  as,  a  gas  main  ;  a 
fire  main  ;  an  electric  light  or  power  main  (an  insulated 
conductor  for  electricity),  b  A  principal  conductor  in  a 
system  of  electric  distribution  ;  a  bus  conductor,  c  A 
main  or  trunk  line  of  a  railroad. 

6.  Naut.  a  Mainmast,  b  Mainsail.  Obs. 

7.  [From  main,  a.]  A  main-hamper.  Obs. 

for,  or  in,  the  main,  for  the  most  part ;  in  the  greatest  part, 
main,  n.  [From  F.  main  hand.]  1.  Her.  The  hand.  Obs. 

2.  A  banker’s  shovel  for  coin. 

main,  a.  [From  main  strength,  possibly  influenced  by  OF. 
magne  great,  L.  magnus  (cf.  magnate).]  1.  Having  or 
manifesting  great  physical  strength  or  energy  ;  powerful ; 
potent ;  mighty  ;  hence,  having  great  force  or  strength  of 
any  kind.  ‘‘  The  current  with  main  fury  ran.”  Daniel. 

His  admiration  for  main  men,  his  hero  worship,  comes  out  in  a 
thing  like  “The  English  Admirals  ”  Richard  Burton. 

2  Of  an  army  or  host :  Numerous  and  powerful;  also,  fully 
equipped  and  trained,  as  disting,  from  irregular.  Obs. 

3.  Huge  or  bulky  ;  also,  large  in  amount.  Obs.  or  Dial. 

4-  Designating  a  great  stretch  of  land  or  sea,  such  as  con¬ 
tinental  lands  or  the  open  ocean  ;  also,  designating  a  great 
expanse  of  space.  “  The  main  abyss.”  Milton. 

6-  Important;  essential  to  results,  momentous  iu  conse¬ 
quences,  exalted  in  rank,  etc.  Obs. 

That,  which  thou  aright 

Believ’st  so  main  to  our  success,  I  bring.  Milton. 

6.  Very  great ;  remarkable  or  excessive  in  degree  ;  also, 
in  a  less  emphatic  use,  of  a  good  degree  ;  first-rate  ;  de¬ 
cided  ;  as,  a  main  comfort.  Note  Rare  or  Dial. 

It ’s  a  main  untruth  Scott. 

7-  Principal  ;  chief ;  first  in  size,  rank,  importance,  etc.  ; 
as,  the  main  line  of  a  railroad  ;  the  main  body  of  an  army  ; 
the  main  issues  of  a  campaign. 

Our  main  interest  is  to  be  as  happy  ns  we  can.  Tillotson. 


8.  Of  all,  or  of  or  pertaining  to  the  majority  ;  general.  Obs. 

By  the  mam  assent 

Of  all  these  learned  men  she  was  divorced  Shak. 

9.  Sheer  ;  utter  ;  as,  by  main  force  ;  by  main  strength. 

That  Maine  which  by  main  force  Warwick  did  win  Shak. 

10.  N  aul.  Attached  to,  or  connected  with,  the  mainmast ; 
as,  the  main  course,  main  shrouds,  etc. 

main  bar.  vehicles,  an  evener  to  which  a  leading  bar  is  hunp. 

—  m.  battery,  Aar.,  the  guns  of  heavier  caliber  ;  specif.,  in 
the  United  States  navy,  all  guns  of  and  above  four  inches 
in  caliber.  —  m.  beam.  Steam  Engine.  =  walking  beam.  — 
m.  bore,  Ordnance ,  the  rifled  portion  of  the  tube,  through 
which  the  projectile  travels.  —  m.  brace  a  Mech.  The 
brace  which  resists  the  chief  strain.  Cf .  counter  brace,  b 
Naut.  The  brace  attached  to  the  main  yard.  —  m.  breadth. 
Shipbuilding ,  the  widest  part  of  a  ship  at  any  given  frame. 

—  m.  center,  Steam  Engine ,  a  shaft  upon  which  a  working 
beam  or  side  lever  swings.  —  m.  chance,  the  chief  promise 
or  probability  of  profit  or  success;  the  likeliest  path  to 
riches  or  advancement ;  also,  the  most  important  issue  at 
stake  ;  hence,  in  general,  a  chief  opportunity,  esp.  for  fur¬ 
thering  of  self-interest. 

One  eye  on  heaven  and  one  on  the  main  chance.  Thackeray. 

—  m.  couple,  Arch.,  the  principal  truss  in  a  roof.  —  m  deck, 
Naut.,  the  principal  deck  of  a  vessel ;  specif. :  a  On  a  war 
vessel,  the  uppermost  complete  deck  extending  the  entire 
length  of  the  ship,  b  On  a  merchant  vessel  having  a  raised 
poop  and  forecastle,  the  stretch  of  deck  between  them.  — 
m  drag.  Beggars'  Cant,  a  public  street.  —  m.  drain,  Ship¬ 
building,  a  large  pipe  fitted  above  the  inner  bottom  and  ex¬ 
tending  nearly  the  ship’s  length,  connected  by  valves  or 
sluices  to  all  the  water-tight  compartments  and  by  mani¬ 
folds  to  the  ship's  pumps.  In  some  vessels  the  main  drain 
extends  through  the  double  bottom.  —  m.  guard.  Mil. 
a  The  keep  of  a  castle,  b  The  principal  guard  of  a  garri¬ 
son.  Rare,  c  The  building  or  barrack  in  which  a  main 
guard  is  lodged.  Obs.  or  R.  Eny.  d  The  chief  guard  of 
an  army,  from  whic  h  all  other  guards  are  detached  ;  —  not 
now  in  technical  use.  —  m.  hatch,  Naut.,  the  principal 
hatch  of  a  vessel ;  specif.,  the  hatch  just  forward  of  the 
mainmast.  —  m.  keel.  Shipbuilding,  the  principal  or  true 
keel  of  a  wooden  vessel,  as  distinguished  from  the  false- 
keel.  Obs.  or  R.  —  m.  line.  Mach.  =  line  shaft.  —  m. 
piece,  Shipbuilding ,  the  principal  timber  in  certain  parts 
of  a  wooden  ship,  like  the  rudder,  windlass,  head,  etc.  — 
m.  rod,  a  pump  rod  in  a  mine  shaft ;  —  called  also  spear  rod. 

—  m.  rope,  the  rope  that  draws  the  full  wagons  in  a  mine 
gangway.  —  m.  sea.  the  open  ocean  ;  the  high  seas.  Obs.  or 
Archaic.  —  m.  suction.  Shiitbuilding,  the  pipe  connections 
between  the  main  drain,  and  the  circulating  pumps.  —  m. 
transom,  Shipbuilding,  the  upper  transom  in  a  square-stern 
vessel.—  m.  wales.  Shipbuilding,  two  or  more  strakes  of 
the  thickest  planking  at  the  widest  part  of  the  body,  ex¬ 
tending  the  entire  length  of  the  vessel,  through  which  the 
fastenings  of  the  principal  deck  pass. 

main  (man),  adv.  [See  main,  a.]  Very  ;  extremely  ;  as, 
main  heavy.  Now  Rare  or  Dial.  “  I  ’m  main  dry.”  Foote. 

It  was  main  hot  and  the  windy  was  open  Stevenson. 
Maine  law,  or,  in  full,  Maine  liquor  law  A  law  pro¬ 
hibiting  the  manufacture  or  sale  of  intoxicating  beverages, 
enacted  in  the  State  of  Maine  in  1851,  and  permanently  en¬ 
acted  in  1858;  hence,  U.  S.,  a  similar  law. 
main  -gauche'  (mSN'gosh'),  n.  [F.,  the  left  hand.]  A 
dagger  held  in  the  left  hand,  while  the  rapier  is  held  in 
the  right,  —  used  to  parry  thrusts  of  the  adversary’s  ra¬ 
pier,  as  in  the  combats  of  the  15th  and  16th  centuries, 
maln'land  (man'l&nd),  n.  The  continent ;  the  principal 
land  ;  —  in  general,  opposed  to  island,  or  peninsula ,  though 
sometimes  applied  to  the  largest  island  of  a  group, 
maln'land  er  (-l£n-der),  n.  A  dweller  on  the  mainland, 
main'ly,  adv.  [From  main,  a.]  1.  Powerfully,  forcibly, 

or  violently;  in  a  strong  manner  or  to  a  great  degree; 
hence,  greatly  or  abundantly.  Archaic. 

2.  [From  main  chief.]  Principally  ;  chiefly  ;  in  the  main. 

3.  Very;  exceedingly.  Obs.  or  Dial. 

maln'mast  (-m&st ;  -mast),  n.  Naut.  The  mast  regarded 
as  the  principal  mast  in  a  ship  or  other  vessel.  In  two- 
masted  vessels  it  is  the  after  mast,  except  where  this  is 
small  and  entirely  subordinate,  as  in  a  yawl  or  ketch.  In 
three-masted  vessels  it  is  the  middle  mast.  In  vessels  of 
more  than  three  masts  it  is  the  second  mast  from  the  bow. 
maln'our  (man'er).  n.  Also  main'or.  man'ner  (mfin'er). 
[AF.  meinoure ,  OF.  manuevre  hand  labor,  materials.  See 
maneuver.]  O.  Eng.  Law.  A  thing  stolen  found  on  the 
person,  or  in  the  immediate  possession,  of  the  thief  ;  — 
chiefly  in  taken,  or  found,  with  the  mainour.  Hence,  with, 
or  in,  the  mainour,  in  the  act ;  red-handed  ;  flagrante  delicto, 
maln'past  (man'p&st),  n.  O.  Law.  A  man’s  household. 

The  householder  of  Biacton’s  day  was  bound  to  produce  any 
member  of  his  mainpast  or  household  who  was  accused  of  fel¬ 
ony.  and  failing  to  do  so,  was  amerced  Bollock  tf  Mait 

main'per-na-ble  (man'per-nd-b’l),  a.  [AF.,  OF.  main 
hand  -j-  pernable,  for  prenable ,  that  may  be  taken,  preg¬ 
nable.  See  mainpernor.]  Law.  Capable  of  being  main- 
prised.  See  mainprise,  n.  Obs.  or  Hist. 
main'per-nor  (-ner),  n.  [AF.,  OF.  main  hand  -}-  pernor ,’ 
for  preneor,  a  taker,  F.  preneur ,  iv. prendre  to  take.  Cf. 
mainprise.]  Law.  One  who  gives  mainprise  for  another, 
esp.  for  a  prisoner’s  appearance.  See  mainprise,  n.  Hist. 
main'prise  (man'priz),  n.  Also  main'prize.  [F.  main 
hand  -f  prise  a  taking,  fr.  prendre,  p.  p.  pris,  to  take,  fr. 
L.  prehendere,  prehensnm.’]  Obs.  or  Hist.  Laic.  a  An  un¬ 
dertaking  of  suretyship  ;  esp.,  an  undertaking  to  be  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  appearance  in  court  on  a  day  certain  of  a 
prisoner  to  be  released,  b  The  writ  of  mainprise,  now  ob- 


nnid'en  ship,  n.  See  ship. 
maid'en’s-hon  es-ty,  n.  The 
virgin’s-bower.  Dial.  Eng.  Ohs. 
maid'en  weed  ,  n.  Eng.  a  = 
MAIUWKKD.  b  =  MAIDENHAIR. 

maideux,  inter i.  [OF.  m'aide 
(or  earlier  ait)  ileus.  ]  God  help 
me  ;  —  in  the  oath,  so  maideux. 
Ohs.  [Obs.  I 

maid'head\  n.  Maidenhead  I 
maid'hood,  n.  [Cf.  AS.  mwgS- 
hdd.  See  maid;  -hood.]  = 
maidenhood. 
maid'ie,  n.  =  maidv. 
maid'ish.  a.  See -mi. 
ma'id-iBm(ma'Td-Tz’m),  n.  [See 
MAIZE.]  Med.  =  PELLAGRA, 
mald'kin.  n.  See -kin. 
maid'ling.  n.  See -lino. 
maid'ly.  a.  Like  n  maid, 
maid’s'-hair'  (tnadz'-),  n.  The 
yellow  bedstraw. 

Mai'du  (mT'df'SS),  n.  />/.  Sr  sing. 
A  group  of  tribes  of  northern 
California  forming  the  Pujunan 
stock,  now  nearly  extinct.  They 
were  of  low  culture  and  lived 
chiefly  on  acornB,  pihons,  etc. 


maid 'weed',  f  mayweed. 
maid'y  (mad'T),  n.  A  little 
maid. 

maig  (mag),  n.  A  large  or  awk¬ 
ward  hand.  Scot,  tf  Dial.  Eng. 
mai'ger  (ma'gSr).  Var.  of 

ME  AO  RE. 

maig'lit.  a  [See  maoole.] 
Mangled.  Ohs  Srot. 
maigne  +  main,  a. 
m&i  gre.  +  meagre.  [hem. I 
mal'nem  Var  of  ma im,  m ay- | 
Ma'ii-dae  (ma'yT-de),  n.  pi. 
[NL.j  Zool.  An  extensive  and 
widely  distributed  family  of 
spider  crabs.  Maia  is  the  type. 
—  ma'iid  (ina'yTd),  a.  Jr  n. 
malk  Scot.  var.  of  make. 
mai-kel'  (mT-kel'),  n.  A  Pata¬ 
gonian  skunk  ( Conepatus  hum- 

hold  ti). 

maiklea  +  makeless 
roail(mal).  v.  t.  [See  mail  rent.] 
To  pay  rent  for.  Scot. 
mail.  *  Scot.  &  dial.  Eng.  var.  of 
MOLE,  spot. 

mail.  n.  [V.  See  mall  hammer.] 
1.  A  bott-hainmer. 


2  The  came  or  place  of  playing 

nall-mall  ;  hence  [ccr/>.],  the 

Mall  in  London,  or  a  similar 

promenade.  Ohs. 

mail  bag  A  bag  in  which 

mailed  matter  is  carried. 

mail  boat.  A  boat  that  carries 

the  mail. 

mail  box.  A  box  or  case  to  re¬ 
ceive  lettere,  etc.,  for  or  from  the 
mail. 

mail  catcher.  An  iron  rod,  or 
other  contrivance,  attached  to  a 
railroad  car  for  catching  a  mail 
bag  while  the  train  is  in  motion 
U.  S. 

maild.  Mailed.  Ref.  Sp 
mailed'-cheeked',  a.  Zool.  = 
MAIL-CHEEKED, 
maileis*.  m  a  lease. 
mail'en  Var.  of  mailing.  Scot. 
mall'er,  n.  One  who  pays  rent. 
Scot. 

mail  horn.  A  long  horn  former¬ 
ly  in  use  by  mail  guards.  Eng. 
mailhourls.  f  mg.ki  Rors. 
mail'le,  a.  Hornless  :  —  said  of 
a  cow.  Isle  of  J/an.  — //.  A 


hornless  cow.  Isle  of  Man. 

mail'ing  (mal'Ing),  n.  [Scot., 
fr.  mail  tribute,  rent.  See  mail 
rent.]  A  rented  farm,  or  the 
rent  paid,  or  the  term  of  the 
lease  Scot. 

mailing  machine  See  mailer. 

maill.  +  male. 

maille  +  mail. 

mail  'leas.  a.  See -less. 

maillet.  +  mallet. 

mail'man.u.  [See 2d  mail.]  One 

who  pays  rent  ;  a  tenant.  Scot. 

mall'man.  n.  [See  <!th  mail.] 

A  mail  carrier  Colloq. 

mail  matter.  Articles  which  are 

lawful  to  mail. 

mail  rider  A  mail  carrier. 

mall  runner.  A  mail  carrier. 

Inain. 

mail'  shell  .  n.  A  chiton. 

mailtalent  +  Malta  lent 

mail  train  A  railroad  train 

carrying  the  mail. 

mailure.  //.  (Cf .  OF.  enmailleure. 

See  mail  armor.]  Mail  armor. 

Ohs. 

mailye  mail,  armor. 


mail  yet.  mallet. 

maim,  a.  =  maimed  [hem. I 
maim  (mam ),  maime.  4*  may-| 
Mai  mak  te'ri-on  (ml'tnftk-te'- 
ri-hn ).  Var.  of  M*:mactkrion. 
Ma'i-man  (ma'I-mftn).  D.  Bib. 
maimd.  Maimed.  Ref  Sp. 
maimed  (mamd),  />.  a.  Muti¬ 
lated  ;  crippled.  —  maim'ed-ly, 
adv.  —  maim'ed-ness,  v. 
maim'er,  n.  One  who  maims, 
mai-mou'  (mT-mon'),  n.  [It 
maimone,  fr.  Ar.  maimun ;  cf. 
Or.  /xi/xto  ape.]  The  mandrill. 
Mai'mon-ist(mT'mon-Tet),  n.  A 
follower  of  Maimonides. 
maine.  +  maim,  mane,  meinie. 
maine,  n.  Short  for  pa  in  de- 
main  k.  Ohs.  —  maine.  a.  Ohs. 
maine.  v.  t.  [See  amain,  v.  t.] 
To  lower  or  furl  (a  sail)  Obs. 
main  ferre'.  n.  [Cf.  F.  main 
hand,  ter  iron  :  perh.  for  F 
main  de  fer  hand  of  iron.]  A 
niece  of  a  mor,  prob.  the  gaunt¬ 
let  for  the  left  arm.  O.rf  E.  D. 
main'ful.  a.  Powerful.  Ohs. 
main'-h&m  per,  n.  A  hamper  or 


basket,  esp.  for  carrying  grapes. 

main-levee,  n.  [F.  main  levde 
raised  hand.]  Replevin.  Ohs. 
main'-miz  zen.  n.  Naut.  The 
forward  of  two  mizzenmasts 
sometimes  formerly  carried. 
Obs.  ov  Hist 

main  mort'a-ble  (man/mfir'td- 
b’l),  a.  [F.,  fr.  mainmovte ,  lit., 
dead  hand.  See  mortmain.] 
Ev.  Hist.  Designating  serfs 
whose  possessions  fell  in  to  the 
lord  if  they  died  childless,  or 
their  possessions  —;i.  A  main- 
mortable  serf.  [bolt.  I 

main'pin7,/!.  Vehicles  =king-| 
malnport.  n.  [Cf.  F  main  hand, 
and  port  a  carrying.]  Loaves  of 
bread  or  the  like  given  bv  pa¬ 
rishioners  to  their  rector  in  lieu 
of  tithes.  Ohs. 

main '-post',  n.  Naut.  The 
sternpost.  Ohs.  or  R. 
main'prise.  r.  t.  Also  main'¬ 
prize  Law.  To  release,  or  pro. 
cure  the  release  of, on  mainprise. 
Obs.  ov  Hist.  [  Ohs.  I 

main'priz'er.n.  A  mainpernor.! 


food,  foot ;  out,  oil ;  chair  ;  go  ;  sing,  igk  ;  tfcen,  thin  ;  natjire,  verdure  (250) ;  K  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144) ;  boN  ;  yet ;  zh  =  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Guide. 
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solete,  commanding  the  sheriff  to  release  a  prisoner  on 
receipt  of  mainprise,  c  A  prisoner’s  mainpernor  or  main¬ 
pernors.  The  exact  distinction  between  mainprise  and 
bail  is  not  now  known  ;  that  given  by  Bluckstone  (III. 
Comm .  128)  seems  to  be  incorrect  (see  Citation  below). 

We  have  spoken,  perhaps  too  indifferently,  of  “ mainprise  ” 
and  of  “hail.”  There  was  some  difference  between  these  two 
institutions,  but  at  an  early  time  it  became  obscure.  Bail  mi¬ 
ni  ied  a  more  stringent,  mainprise  &  laxer,  degree  of  responsibil¬ 
ity.  .  .  Whether  there  lias  been  bail  or  whether  there  nas  been 
mainprise ,  the  sureties  of  the  13th  century,  il  they  do  not  produce 
their  man,  escape  with  amercement.  Pollock  tr  Mail 

main'sail  (man'sal7  ;  naut.  man's’l),  n.  Naut.  The  prin¬ 
cipal  sail  on  the  mainmast.  In  a  square-rigged  vessel  it 
is  the  )7iain  course  and  hangs  from  the  main  yard.  In  a 
fore-and-aft  rigged  vessel  it  noists  on  the  mainmast  and 
is  extended  by  a  gaff  and  boom,  a  sprit,  or  the  like, 
main'sheet'  (-sliet/),  n.  Naut.  A  rope  or  sheet  by  which 
the  mainsail  is  trimmed  and  secured.  With  a  fore-and-aft 
mainsail  it  is  usually  a  tackle  attached  to  the  after  end  of 
the  boom,  one  of  its  blocks  having  a  traveler  which  slides 
on  a  horse  at  the  stern.  W ith  a  square  mainsail  it  is  a  rope 
or  purchase  attached  to  the  lee  clew  or,  when  the  wind  is 
aft,  to  each  clew  of  the  sail. 

mainspring7  (-spring7),  n.  The  principal  or  most  impor¬ 
tant  spring  in  a  piece  of  mechanism,  esp.  the  moving  spring 
of  a  watch  or  clock,  or  the  spring  in  a  gunlock  which  im¬ 
pels  the  hammer.  Hence:  The  chief  or  most  powerful 
motive  ;  the  efficient  cause  of  action. 

main'Stay7  (-sta7),  7i.  1.  Naut.  The  stay  extending  from 

the  maintop  forward,  usually  to  the  foot  of  the  foremast. 

2.  Main  support ;  principal  dependence. 

The  great  mainstay  of  the  Church  Buckle 

main  tain'  (man-tan' ;  m<*n-),  v.  t.  ;  m ain-tained'  (-tand') ; 
main-tain'ing.  [ME.  maintenen ,  mainteinen ,  F.  maintenir , 
prop.,  to  hold  by  the  hand  ;  main  hand  (L.  marius)  -f-  F. 
tenir  to  hold  (L.  tenere).  See  manual  ;  tenable.]  1.  To 
practice  as  a  matter  of  habit  or  custom.  Ohs. 

Learn  to  maintain  good  works.  Titus  iii  14. 
2  To  hold  or  keep  in  any  particular  state  or  condition,  esp. 
in  a  state  of  efficiency  or  validity  ;  to  support,  sustain,  or 
uphold  ;  to  keep  up  ;  not  to  suffer  to  fail  or  decline  ;  as, 
to  maintain  a  certain  degree  of  heat  in  a  furnace  ;  to  main¬ 
tains  fence  or  a  railroad  ;  to  maintain  the  digestive  proc¬ 
ess  or  powers  of  the  stomach  ;  to  maintain  a  legal  action. 

3.  To  continue  or  persevere  in  or  with  ;  to  carry  on  ;  as, 
to  maintain  an  attack  ;  to  maintain  a  correspondence. 

Maintain  talk  with  the  duke  Shak 

4.  To  preserve  or  continue  in  (a  mental  attitude  or  a  type 
or  conduct);  as,  to  maintain  integrity  or  reserve;  former¬ 
ly,  in  reflexive  constructions,  to  conduct  or  bear  (one’s  self). 
6-  To  bear  the  expense  of ;  to  support  ;  to  keep  up  ;  to 
supply  with  what  is  needed;  as,  to  maintain  one’s  life. 

What  maintains  one  vice  would  bring  up  two  children. 

Franklin. 

6  To  uphold  and  defend  ;  to  support  or  back  (a  person  in 
some  course  or  action) ;  to  aid  systematically  ;  hence,  Obs ., 
to  give  countenance  to  ;  to  encourage  or  urge  on. 

You  .  .  maintain  them  [boys]  to  go  upon  beggarly  excur¬ 
sions.  Richard  de  Bury  ( Inylis  tr  ). 

7  To  keep  possession  of  ;  to  hold  and  defend  ;  not  to  sur¬ 
render  or  relinquish. 

God  values  .  .  every  one  as  he  maintains  his  post  Grew. 

8  To  affirm  ;  esp.,  to  assert  as  true  or  as  subject  to  proof; 
also,  to  support  or  defend  by  argument. 

It  is  hard  to  maintain  the  truth,  but  much  harder  to  be  main¬ 
tained  by  it.  .South 

9  Crim.  Law.  To  aid  by  way  of  maintenance. 

Syn.  —  Defend,  uphold,  support.  See  assert. 

main  tain'er  (-er),  n.  One  who  maintains  ;  as  :  a  Crim. 

Law.  =  maintainor.  I)  Horol.  A  maintaining  power, 
main-tain'ing,  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  of  maintain.  —  maintaining 
power,  spring,  or  wheel,  a  device  (spring  or  wheel)  for  main¬ 
taining  a  watch  or  clock  in  operation  while  being  wound, 
main  tain'or  (-er),  n.  [OF.  mninteneor ,  F.  mainteneur .] 
Crim.  Law.  One  guilty  of  maintenance, 
maln'te-nance  (man'te-nans),  n.  [OF.  maintenance.  See 
maintain.]  1.  Act  of  maintaining,  or  state  of  being  main¬ 
tained  ;  support,  sustenance,  defense,  livelihood,  etc. 

Whatsoever  is  granted  to  the  church  for  God’s  honor  and  the 
maintenance  of  his  service,  is  granted  to  God.  South. 

2  That  whicli  maintains  or  supports;  means  of  suste¬ 
nance  ;  supply  of  necessaries  and  conveniences. 

Those  .  .  .  making  learning  their  maintenance.  Swift. 

3.  Crim.  Law.  An  officious  or  unlawful  intermeddling  in 
a  cause  depending  between  others,  by  assisting  either 
party  with  money  or  means  with  which  to  carry  it  on.  Cf. 
cham  i’kkty,  2.  A  commonly  accepted  definition  of  maintenance 
is  "  an  officious  intermeddling  in  a  suit  which  in  no  way  belongs 
to  one,  by  maintaining  or  assisting  either  party,  with  money  or 
otherwise,  to  prosecute  or  defend  it,”  based  upon  that  of  the 


“  Termes  dc  la  Lev.”  A  collection  of  definitions  of  maintenance 
is  given  in  Bradluugh  v  Newdegate  (11  Q  ti.  D.  1). 

Maintenance ,  i.  e.,  assistance  rendered  in  a  suit  by  a  stranger  to 
it,  without  lawful  cuuse  _  T  E  Holland 

4-  Deportment;  behavior;  bearing.  Obs. 
maintenance  of  way,  Railroads ,  the  maintaining  in  repair 
of  all  the  fixed  property  of  a  road,  as  track,  bridges,  etc. 
maln'top7  (man'tbi*7),  n.  Naut.  The  platform  about  the 
head  of  the  mainmast  in  square-rigged  vessels, 
main  yard.  Naut.  The  yard  on  which  the  mainsail  is  ex¬ 
tended,  supported  by  its  attachments  to  the  mainmast, 
ma'i  re  (ma'e-ra ;  colloq.  mi're),  n.  [Maori]  Any  of 
several  New  Zealand  trees  having  dense  heavy  wood  of 
even  texture  ;  as  :  a  Any  of  several  species  of  Olea  ;  as,  O. 
lanceolata ,  white  m&ire;  0  cunningfatm ii,  black  maire;  O. 
apetala, broad-leaved  maire  ;  O.monlana ,  narrow-leaved  maire. 
b  The  New  Zealand  sandalwood.  C  The  myrtaceous  tree 
Eugenia  maire. 

maize  (maz),  n.  [Sp.  maiz,  fr.  mayz ,  native  name  in  the 
Antilles  ;  cf.  Arawak  marisi ,  Carib  marichi.]  Indian  corn, 
maize  smut  A  smut  fungus  (Ustilago  zex),  which  pro¬ 
duces  tumor like  swellings,  filled  with  black  spores,  on  the 
inflorescence,  stalks,  and  leaves  of  maize,  or  Indian  corn, 
maize  yellow  A  delicate  pale  yellow', 
ma-ja'gua  (ma-ha'gwa  ;  181*)*  n.  [Amer.  Sp.]  A  small 
malvaceous  tropical  tree  ( Pariti  tiliaceum)  yielding  a 
strong  and  durable  fiber  much  used  for  cordage,  etc.  The 
tree  has  large  cordate  leaves  and  showy  reddish  orange 
flowers  ;  it  is  much  cultivated  for  ornament, 
ma-jes'tlc  (md-jSs'tTk),  a.  [From  majesty.]  Possessing 
or  exhibiting  majesty  ;  of  august  dignity,  stateliness,  or 
imposing  grandeur  ;  lofty;  noble;  grand.  “The  majestic 
world.”  Shak.  “  Tethys’  grave  majestic  pace.”  Milton. 
Syn.  —  Splendid,  sublime,  magnificent;  imperial,  regal, 
royal;  stately,  lofty,  dignified,  elevated.  See  august. 
ma  jes'tl-cai  (  tT-kal),  a.  Majestic.  Cowley.  “  An  older 
architecture,  greater,  cunninger,  more  majestical .”  M. 
Arnold.  —  ma  Jes'ti  cal  ly,  adv.  —  ma- jes'ti  cal-ness,  n. 
maj'es  ty  (mXj'Ss-tT),  n.  ;  pi.  -ties  (-tlz).  [ME.  magestee , 
F.  majeste ,  L.  ma jest  as,  fr.  an  old  compar.  of  magnus 
great.  See  major,  master.]  1.  Dignity  or  authority  of 
sovereign  power ;  quality  or  state  wdiich  inspires  awe  or 
reverence;  grandeur;  exalted  dignity,  whether  proceed¬ 
ing  from  rank,  character,  or  bearing  ;  imposing  loftiness  ; 
stateliness.  Majesty  ( L .  majestas)  primarily  designated 
the  sovereign  dignity  of  the  Roman  people,  esp.  as  repre¬ 
sented  by  the  chief  of  the  state  (cf.  lese  majesty).  Hence 
it  came  to  designate  the  rank  and  dignity  of  a  sovereign 
or  the  authority  and  state  of  sovereign  power. 

The  Lord  reigneth  ;  he  is  clothed  with  majesty  Ps  xciii.  1. 

No  sovereign  has  ever  represented  the  majesty  of  a  great  state 
with  more  dignity  and  grace.  Macaulay 

2.  Hence  [cap.'],  with  a  preceding  possessive,  sometimes 
also  with  a  qualifying  epithet,  used  as  the  title  of  an  em¬ 
peror,  empress,  king,  queen,  or  other  sovereign  of  equiva¬ 
lent  rank.  In  this  construction  it  often  takes  the  place  of 
a  personal  pronoun  by  way  of  respectful  reference  or  ad¬ 
dress  to  royalty;  as.  Her  Majesty  ;  the  Queen’s  Most  Ex¬ 
cellent  Majesty ;  His  Britannic  Majesty. 

In  all  the  public  writs  which  he  (  Emperor  Charles  V  ]  now  is¬ 
sued  as  King  of  Spain,  he  assumed  the  title  of  Majesty  .  .  Be¬ 
fore  that  time  all  the  monarehsof  Europe  were  satisfied  with  the 
appellation  of  Highness  or  Grace  Robertson 

3  Regal  stateliness  or  elevation  of  manner  or  style. 

4.  Art.  A  representation  of  the  Virgin,  of  Christ,  or  of 
God  the  Father,  enthroned  and  in  glory,  usually  w  ith  va¬ 
rious  emblems  of  dignity,  attendant  cherubim,  saints,  etc. 

5.  A  canopy  for  a  hearse.  Obs.  or  Hist. 

in  her  majesty,  Her.,  crowned  and  holding  a  scepter  ;  —  said 
of  an  eagle. 

Ma jo'li  (ma-yo'le),  a.  Designating  a  style  of  bookbinding 
practiced  by  Michael  and  Thomas  Majoli,  in  Italy,  in  the 
15th  century.  It  is  <  haracterized  by  a  framework  of  rib¬ 
bons  and  shields  with  interflowing  scrollwork,  partly  in¬ 
laid,  partly  gold-tooled. 

ma  Jol'i-ca  (md-jbl'T-kd  ;  md-ySl'- ;  277),  n.  [It.  ;  —  said  to 
be  from  Majorca ,  where  this  ware  was  made.]  A  kind  of 
pottery,  with  opaque  glazing  and  showy  decoration,  which 
reached  its  greatest  perfection  in  Italy  in  the  16th  century. 
ma-Joon'  (md-joon'),  n.  [Hind.,  fr.  Ar.  ma'jun  kneaded.] 
An  East  Indian  confection  made  of  hemp  leaves,  henbane, 
datura  seeds,  poppy  seeds,  honey,  and  ghee.  It  produces 
effects  similar  to  those  of  hashish  and  opium.  See  bhang. 
ma'jor  (ma'jer),  a.  [L.  major,  compar.  of  magnus  great : 
cf.  F.  majeur.  Cf.  master,  mayor,  magnitude.]  1.  Greater 
in  number,  quantity,  or  extent ;  as.  the  major  part  of  the 
assembly  ;  the  major  part  of  the  revenue. 

2.  Greater  in  dignity,  rank,  or  importance;  superior  in 
quality  or  position  ;  as,  major  poets. 

3.  Of  full  legal  age.  See  age,  ?i.,  3  &  4. 


4.  Music,  a  Greater  by  a  half  step  than  the  minor  ;  —  of 
an  interval  equivalent  to  that  between  the  keynote  of  a 
major  scale  and  a  given  one  of  its  tones,  generally  the  sec¬ 
ond,  third,  sixth,  or  seventh,  but  now'  sometimes  also  the 
fourth,  fifth,  or  octave  (see  perfect).  Thus  the  major 
second  is  the  interval  equivalent  to  that  between  1  and  2 
of  a  major  scale,  or  one  whole  step ;  the  major  third,  to 
that  between  1  and  3,  etc.  See  interval,  6,  and  scale. 
b  Greater  by  a  comma  ;  —  of  a  step  or  “  tone.”  Tims  the 
interval  C-D  (§)  of  the  natural  scale  is  a  major  step,  being 
greater  by  a  comma  (g^)  than  D-E  (J#°)»  ft  minor  step,  c 
Distant  by  a  major  interval; — of  a  tone;  as,  A  is  the 
major  sixth  of  C.  d  See  mensurable  music. 

5.  Of  a  greater  value,  length,  age,  or  the  like,  than  another 
or  others  of  the  same  type ;  as,  a  major  course  of  study. 

6.  In  English  boys’  schools,  first  in  age  or  school  standing 
of  two  namesakes; — the  adjective  being  added  to  the 
boy’s  family  name  ;  as,  Smith  major.  Cf.  minor,  a.,  4. 
major  axis,  Geom.,  the  transverse  axis.  —  m.  cadence.  See 
under  cadence,  3.  —  m.  chord  or  triad.  See  under  triad,  2. 

—  m  key,  Music,  a  key  or  tonality  in  the  major  mode.  In 
naming  the  key,  major  follows  the  letter;  as,  C  major.— 
m  mode  or  scale  Music.  Si  See  mode,  1,  and  scale,  b 
Any  scale  in  the  major  mode.  —  m.  offense,  Lair,  an  offense 
the  commission  of  which  involves  an  offense  of  a  minor  de¬ 
gree,  as  murder  and  robbery  include  assault.  —  m.  orders. 
R.  C.  t£-  East.  Ch.  See  order,  n.,  Eccl.  —  m.  premise.  Logic, 
that  premise  of  a  syllogism  which  contains  the  major  term. 

—  M.  Prophets.  See  Old  Testament.  —  m.  surgery,  surgery 
involving  the  more  difficult  and  dangerous  operations.  — 
m.  tenace.  Whist.  See  tenace.  —  m.  term.  Logic,  that  term 
of  a  syllogism  which  forms  the  predicate  of  t Tie  conclusion. 

ma'jor  (ma'jer),  n.  [F.  major.  See  major,  a.]  1.  One  of  su¬ 
perior  rank  in  a  given  class  ;  —  formerly  a  title  of  superiors 
in  certain  brotherhoods,  of  certain  university  officials,  etc. 

2.  Mil.  An  officer  next  in  rank  above  a  captain  and  next 
below  a  lieutenant  colonel  ;  the  lowest  field  officer.  In 
the  United  States  army  his  insignia  on  shoulder  straps 
are  gold-embroidered  leaves,  one  at  each  end.  See  shoul¬ 
der  strap,  Illust. 

3.  A  kind  of  wig.  Obs. 

4.  Something  which  is  major  ;  specif.,  in  the  graduate  in¬ 
struction  of  some  American  universities,  the  work  under¬ 
taken  by  a  student  in  his  “  specialty,”  or  the  department 
of  knowledge  to  which  he  chiefly  devotes  his  energies  w  ith 
a  view'  to  securing  an  advanced  degree. 

5.  Law.  A  person  of  full  legal  age.  See  aoe,  n.,  3  &  4. 

6.  Logic.  That  premise  which  contains  the  major  term  ; 
the  first  proposition  of  a  regular  syllogism  ;  in  hypotheti¬ 
cal  syllogisms,  the  hypothetical  premise.  See  syllogism. 

7.  See  under  change  ringing. 

8.  In  English  schools,  a  major  scholar  (see  major,  a.,  0). 
majo-ra'no  (mii'yo-ra'no ;  189),  n.  [Sp.  majorana,  me - 

jorana,  sweet  marjoram.  See  marjoram.]  a  A  mentha- 
ceous  Texas  shrub  ( Salvia  ballotasjtora)  having  fragrant 
blue  or  purple  flowers,  b  A  Mexican  species  of  Lantana. 

II  ma  jo  rat'  fma7zlio7ra'),  n.  [F.  &  G.,  fr.  LL.  majora- 
tus.  See  major,  a.  ;  cf.  majorate.]  In  some  of  the  coun¬ 
tries  of  continental  Europe  :  a  The  right  of  primogeniture, 
b  An  entailed  estate,  landed  or  funded,  annexed  to  a  title 
of  honor  and  descending  with  it  by  primogeniture. 
Ma-Jor'can  (md-jSr'knn),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  Majorca. 

—  7i.  A  native  or  inhabitant  of  Majorca. 

ma  Jor-do'mo  (ma7jer-do'mo),  n.  ;  pi.  -domob  (-moz).  [Sp. 
mayordomo,  or  It.  maggiordomo ;  both  fr.  LL.  major  do¬ 
wns  ;  L.  major  greater  -f-  domus,  gen.  of  domus  house.] 
A  man  having  charge  of  a  great  household,  esp.  of  a  royal 
or  princely  establishment  (formerly  often  called  upon  to 
conduct  affairs  of  state) ;  a  head  steward  or  palace  official. 
Hence,  jocularly,  a  butler  or  steward, 
major  general'  [Cf.  ¥  .major-general.]  1.  Mil.  An  officer 
ranking  next  above  a  brigadier  general  and  next  below  a 
lieutenant  general,  usually  and  properly  commanding  a 
division.  In  the  United  States  army  nis  insignia  on  shoul¬ 
der  straps  are  two  silver-embroidered  stars.  See  shoul¬ 
der  strap,  Illust. 

2.  Hist.  A  commander  of  one  of  the  12  administrative  dis¬ 
tricts  into  which  Cromwell  divided  England  in  1665-57. 
ma-jor'i-ty  (md-j5r'T-tT),  n. ;  pi.  -ties  (-tTz).  [F.  mn jo- 

rite.  See  major.]  1.  Quality  or  state  of  being  major  or 
greater  ;  superiority.  Specif.  :  The  status  of  being  of  full 
legal  age.  See  age,  n.,  3  &  4. 

2  The  greater  of  two  numbers  that  are  regarded  as  parts 
of  a  w  hole  or  total ;  the  number  greater  than  half  ;  more 
than  half  of  any  total ;  also,  the  excess  of  this  greater  num¬ 
ber,  as  of  votes,  over  the  remainder  of  the  total.  Some¬ 
times  majority  is  used  to  designate  what  is  more  properly 
called  plurality.  Thus,  if  in  a  total  of  95, (MX)  votes,  A  re¬ 


mains  (manz),  n.  [Scot.,  pi  of 
main  for  domain*  Oxf.  E.  D.) 

1.  Demesne  lands.  Ohs. 

2.  The  farm  attached  to  a  man¬ 
sion  house.  Scot. 

||  mains  froides',  coenr  chaud' 
un&N'  frwdd',  kftr'  sho').  [F.] 
Cold  hands,  warm  heart, 
main'swear.  Var.  of  min- 
swear.  Archaic  or  Scot.  Sf  Dial. 
Eng,  l  Bare  A 

maint  (miint).  a  [F.J  Many.| 
main  tain', n.  [Cf.  F.  mamtien. 
See  maintain,  r.j  Deportment 
or  behavior  ;  also,  maintenance. 
Ohs. 

main-tain'a-ble.  a.  See  -able. 
—  main-tain'a  ble  ness.  n. 
main  taind'  Maintained.  R.Sp. 
main  tain'ment,  n.  See  -ment. 
main  tenant,  adv.  [OF.]  Im¬ 
mediately  -  maintenantly, 
adv.  Bath  Ohs. 

Main  te  non'  (mftN't’-nfiN'),  n. 
The  name  of  the  Marquise  de 
Maintenon  (1636-1719).  consort 
of  Louis  XIV.,  used  arbitrarily 
to  designate  various  articles, 
maln'te-nous  (man'tP-niis),  a. 
flrreg.  maintenance  +  -ous.] 
Pertaining  to  maintenance, 
maintenne.  n.  [F.]  =  mainte¬ 
nance,  3.  Ohs. 

|  maintiens'  le  droit'  (m&N'- 
tySN'  15  drwii').  [F  ]  Main¬ 
tain  the  right. 

main 'top  man  ( man't&p/mrtn), 
n  Naut.  One  of  the  division  of 
a  crew  assigned  to  duty  on  the 
mainmast  and  above, 
maia'ward  .  n.  [main,  a.  -f 
ward  guard.]  The  mam  body 
of  an  army.  Obs. 


mai'ny(ma/-nY).Var.  of  meinie. 
Ma-ioi'de-a  (ma-yoi'dP-d ).  n.  pi. 
INL.  ;  Mata  +  - oid .]  Zo'nl  = 
O  .x  v  k  p.  h  y  n  c  H  a.  —  ma'ioid 
(ma'yoid),  ma-ioi'de-an  (-<in), 
a.  Sf  n.  [Majoli  | 

Ma-io'li  (mii-y5'15)  Var  of | 
ma-iol'i-ca.  var.  of  majolica 
maioran.  marjoram. 
Mai-pu're  (mT-pdo'ra),  n. ;  pi 
Maii'I’rks  (-ras).  An  Indian  of 
a  group  of  Arawak  an  tribes,  or 
collectively  the  group  of  tribes, 
of  southern  Venezuela,  former¬ 
ly  among  the  chief  mission 
tribes  of  the  region,  but  much 
wasted  by  Carib  inroads, 
mairimar;.  q*  mare,  specter  ; 

MAYOR. 

mair  Obs.  or  Scot.  &  dial  Eng. 
var.  of  more,  a.  Sf  adv.  [alty.I 
mairalte.  mairaltie  +  mayor-| 
mairatour,  adv.  [Scot,  mair 
more  -+-  atour  over.  Cf.  atoiTr, 
firej).  1  Moreover  Obs  Scot. 
mairen  (m5rch).  Scot  var.  of 
m  vrch,  n.  Sf  v.,  border, 
maire.  +  mayor.  [mayor.] 
|i  maire  (mar),  n.  [F  ]  See| 
mair 'maid,  mair'man  +  mer¬ 
maid,  MERMAN. 

maia.  +  mace,  a  staff  :  maize. 
maiae  (maz).  Obs  or  Scot.  var. 
Of  MEASE. 

mai'sl-pa-i'Bi  ( mT'sf-pa-e's^),  n 
ITag.]  A  rutaceous  tree  ( C/av- 
sena  rxcavatn),  the  anise-scent¬ 
ed  leaves  of  which  yield  a  me¬ 
dicinal  oil  Phil.  I.  [Sco7.| 
maison,  n.  TF.)  A  house.  Ohs.  \ 
II  mai  son'  ae  cam  pa'gne  (ma;- 
zAn'  d5  kaN-'pa'ny’).  [F.J  A 
country  house  or  seat. 


||  mai'son'  de  san  td'  isiivta') 

[F.J  Private  hospital,  asylum, 
or  sanatorium 

mai  son' de  ville' (vfl').  [F.] 
Jouse  in  town  ;  city  residence. 
maPaon'-dieu'  (-dyfl' bn. [OF  , 
lit.,  house  of  God.J  A  hospital 
maiBondieu_  +  mkasonimk. 
maisa  (mas)  Scot  var  of 
mease.  [bearer.  I 

mai8sar  *b  MACER,  a  mace| 
maist,  maiste.  mayst,  form 
of  may,  v. 

maist  (mast).  Obs.  or  Scot,  & 
dial.  Eng.  var.  of  most. 
mais'ter  (mas'tCr).  Obs.  or 
Scot.  &  dial.  Eng.  var.  of  mas 
ter. 

mais'ter-el,  n.  [mailer,  var.  of 
master  +  -rf.)  A  type  of  magi¬ 
cians’ familiar  spirit.  Ohs. 
maia'ter-fu’ ( mas'ter-fdb)  Scot 
var  of  MASTERFUL.  (  Ohs  I 

maia'ter-hed,  ».  Mnsterhood.1, 
maia'ter-y  (mas'tSr-I).  Scot, 
var.  of  mastery. 
maist'lins  (mast'lYnz).  Scot, 
var.  of  mostlinos. 
maist'ly  (-1 Y).  Scot  &  dial. 
Eng.  var.  of  mostly. 
mais'tre,  maia'tri,  maia'trie. 
•[•  mastery. 

maistres8e.  +  mistress. 
mais'tri.  Erroneous  var.  of 
mistri.  (Mastery.  Obs.  I 

maistrice.  n.  [OF.  mai*frt*e.]| 
maU'try  Var.  of  malstri. 
mait  t  mate  ;  obs.  2d  pers. 
sins.  pres,  indie,  of  m\y. 
maith,  maithe  (math).  Scot, 
var.  of  MATHE. 

Mai'thi-li  (mT'tY-le),  n.  A  Bi- 
hari  dialect  having  a  small  liter¬ 


ature,  from  the  15th  century, 
and  n  special  character  called 
the  Maithili  script,  of  a  Bengali 
type  See  Indo-European. 

||  mal'tre  (ma'tr’).  n.  (F.J  Mas¬ 
ter  ;  —  as  an  official  title  applied 
to  advocates  and  ministerial  of¬ 
ficers,  commonly  abbreviated 
Me.  -  m&i'tre  a  dan  ser'  or  de 
danse'  (a  diiN'sa',  d5  d«N8r), 
dancing  master.  —  mal'tre 
d’armea'  (darm').  A  profes¬ 
sor  of  fencing  —  mal'tre  des 
ro-quetes'  (da  r5-kat'  ),  F.  Hist., 
lit.,  master  of  requests  or  peti¬ 
tions  ;  —  a  title  given  to  various 
officers,  as  :  formerlVj  to  those 
delegated,  as  by  the  king,  to  re¬ 
ceive  and  examine  petitions 
with  a  view  to  pleading  them 
before  the  king’s  court  or  the 
Parliament :  now,  in  the  Coun¬ 
cil  of  State,  to  those  members, 
ranking  below  counselors  and 
above  auditors,  whose  duty  it  is 
to  report  requests  to  the  Coun¬ 
cil. —mai 'tre  des  basses  oeu'- 
vres  tbas'-afi'vr’),  a  nightman. 
—  mal'tre  d’ho  tel'  (d  n'tel'). 
[F.,  lit.,  master  of  the  house.] 
a  A  chief  officer  or  servant  of  a 
house,  hotel,  etc. :  house  stew 
ard  ;  butler  ;  major-domo,  b  A 
hotel  keeper  or  landlord,  c 
Mattre-d’hfitel  sauce;— d esignat- 
ing  a  kind  of  sauce  made  essen¬ 
tially  of  melted  butter,  chopped 
parsley,  salt,  pepper,  and  lemon 
juice  or  vinegar.  [Mistress. | 
I!  mai  tre38e''(ma'tT5s'),n.  [  F.J | 
Mai-tre'ya  (ml-tra'y  a),  n. 
[Skr.  maitreya  friendly,  fr.  mi- 
tra  friend.  |  Buddhism.  The 


future  Buddha,  the  Buddha  of 

Love  or  Friendship,  who  is  to 
appear  5,000  years  after  the 
death  of  Gautama. 

|J  mai  trise'  (ma/trez'),  n.  [F.J 
Formerly,  in  France,  a  trade 
guild  ;  also,  a  school  for  singers, 
attached  to  a  cathedral  or  a  col¬ 
legiate  church. 

maiz.  Maize.  Ref.  Sp.  [bird.l 
maize  bird.  A  red-winged  bluck-| 
maize  eater,  a  A  South  Ameri¬ 
can  bird  of  the  genus  I’seudo- 
leistes,  allied  to  the  troupials, 
b  The  maize  bird, 
maize  mildew-  A  mildew  fun¬ 
gus  ( Peronospora  maydis),  at¬ 
tacking  maize,  or  Indian  corn, 
mai-ze'na  (ma-ze'nd),  n.  A 
food  preparation  of  cornstarch  ; 
also,  a  fine  corn  meal, 
mai  zen'ic  (ma-z5n'Yk),  a. 
[From  maize.)  Chew.  Designat¬ 
ing  an  acid  found  in  dried 
corn  silk. 

maize  oil.  See  oil.  Table  J. 
maiz'er  (maz'5r),  maize 

thief.  A  maize  bird  \Eng.\ 
maize  thorn.  The  star  thistle. | 
Maj  Ahbr.  Major- 
11  ma'Ja  ( ma'hii  ;  iKfl),  »>.;  pi.  ma- 
jas  (-hiiz  ;  Sp.  -hiis).  [Sp.,  fern, 
of  majo.)  A  Spanish  belle  of 
the  lower  classes ;  a  gayly 
dressed  Spanish  womnn.  Cf. 
majo.  [Syn.  of  2d  Maia. I 

Ma'Ja  (mil'jd),' n.  [NL.J  Zohl.\ 
Ma-jes'ta,  n.  See  1st  Maia,  1  b. 
majestate.  ».  [L.  majestas,  -ta- 
tis?)  Majesty  Ohs. 
maj/es  tat' ic  ( rn  &  j'5  s-t  a  t'Y  k ), 
maj  es-t&t'l-cal  (-tfit'Y-kdl),  a 
Majestic.  Ohs. 


maj'es-ta-tive.  a  Majestic  ( 

—  maJ'es  ta-tive-nesB.  n.  Ohs. 
ma-jes'tic-ness, //.  See -ness. 
ma  Jes'tu-ous  <  md-i?H'tfl-tts).  a. 
[F.  majestueux.)  Majestic.  Obs. 
maj'es-ty-ship',  n.  See  -ship 
Maj.  Gen.  Ahbr.  Major  General 
||  ma'jo  (mii'hO  ;  1H9),  n. ;  pi. 
majos  (-n5z  ;  Sp  -h6s).  [Sp.] 
A  Spanish  dandv  of  the  lower 
class,  esp  of  Moorish  Spain 
Cf  maja. 

ma'jo  (ma'j5),  n.  Alsoma'loe 
[Native  name.]  A  West  Indian 
simarouhaceous  shrub  or  tree 
(  Tariri  antidesma)  the  hark  of 
which  yields  a  tonic  infusion 
known  as  majo  bitters 
ma'jor.  f  mayor. 
ma'jor,  v.  i.  Sf  t  To  assume 
pompous  airs  ;  also,  to  bully, 
majorane.  f  marjoram. 
ma'jor- ate.  v.  t.  [LL.  majorare 
to  augment.  See  major,  a  ] 
To  augment;  increase  Obs.— 
ma  lor-a'tion,  «.  Ohs. 
ma'Jor-ate  (ma'jPr-ftt),  n.  [Cf. 
majorat.]  The  office  or  rank 
of  a  maior. 

ma  lor-do'mo-shlp,  n.  See -ship 
Ma’jor  Do'mus.  ISee  major 
DOMO.]  =  Mayor  of  the  Pal¬ 
ace,  under  mayor. 
ma  jor-gen'er-al-cy  (mS'jPr- 
j5n'?r-dll-sY),  ti.  Office  of  a  ma¬ 
jor  general.  [-ship.  | 

major-gen 'er-al  ship7,  n.  Seel 
Ma'jor -ism  ( ma'j  5  r-Y  z  ’  m ),  n 
Theol.  The  distinctive  teaching 
of  Georg  Major  (1 502-74).  of  Wit¬ 
tenberg,  that  good  works  are  nec¬ 
essary  to  salvation.—  Ma'jor-lst, 
n.  —  Major-ls'tlc  (-Ys'tYk),  a. 


ale,  senate,  care,  ftm,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofa;  eve,  event,  find,  recent,  maker;  Ice,  Ill;  old,  6bey,  orb,  5dd,  sfift,  connect;  use,  unite,  firn,  Up,  circus,  meniil 

II  Forelffii  Word.  r  Obsolete  Variant  of.  +  combined  with.  =  equal*. 
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ceives  50,000,  B  30,000,  and  C  15,000 ;  then  A  receives  a  ma¬ 
jority  of  all  (that  IS,  an  absolute  majority),  and  his  major¬ 
ity  over  his  competitors  is  5,000  votes  (that  is,  the  excess 
over  the  total  votes  of  C  and  B).  But,  if  in  a  total  of  95,000 
votes,  A  receives  45,000,  B  30,000,  and  C  30,000;  then  A  re¬ 
ceives  a  plurality  (that  is,  a  total  larger  than  any  com¬ 
petitor),  while  his  plurality  over  his  competitors  is  15  000 
(that  is,  his  excess  over  B,  his  highest  competitor).  In 
this  latter  case  A  does  not  receive  a  majority  properly 
speaking. 

3.  [Cf .  L.  inajores .]  Ancestors ;  ancestry.  Obs. 

4.  The  military  rank  and  office  of  a  major. 

to  go  over  to, or  to  Join,  the  majority  or  the  great  majority, to  die. 
ma-jus'cule  (ma-jus'kul),  ».  [L.  majuscula  somewhat 
greater  or  great,  fern.  dim.  of  major ,  mojus :  cf.  F.  majus¬ 
cule.  See  major.]  A  large  letter,  capital  or  uncial ;  — 
generally  a  term  of  paleography.  —  ma  Jus'cule,  ma-lus'- 
cu-lar  (-ku-lar),  a. 

Ma  kas'sar,  Ma  cas'sar  (md-kas'rir),  n.  1.  A  district 
of  Celebes. 

2.  One  of  a  semicivilized  Malayan  people  inhabiting  the 
Makassar  district  of  Celebes  ;  also,  their  language. 
Makassar,  or  (usually  in  phrases)  Macassar,  agar-agar,  a  va¬ 
riety  of  East  Indian  agar-agar  derived  from  the  seaweed 
Eucheuma  svinosuin.  See  agar-agar.  —  M.  mace,  mace  de¬ 
rived  from  Makassar  nutmeg.  —  M.  nutmeg,  the  seed  of  the 
East  Indian  MyHstica  argentea ;  also,  the  tree  itself.  The 
seed  is  longer  and  more  elliptical  than  the  common  nut¬ 
meg,  of  a  disagreeable  flavor,  and  only  feebly  aromatic. 
It  is  sometimes  used  as  an  adulterant  of  nutmegs. —  M. 
oil,  a  kind  of  oil  originally  obtained  from  Makassar,  and 
possibly  derived  from  the  sandalwood  tree.  The  commer 
cial  product  so  called  consists  chiefly  of  coconut  oil.  cas¬ 
tor  oil,  or  olive  oil  perfumed.  It  is  used  in  hairdressing. 

—  Ma  kas  sar-ese'  (-ez' ;  -es'),  n.  &  a. 

make  (mak),  n.  [AS.  gemaca.  See  match.]  Obs.  or  Dial. 
Eng.  1.  An  equal ;  match  ;  like  ;  also,  image  or  likeness. 
2.  A  companion  or  mate  ;  often,  a  husband  or  a  wife, 
make,  v.  t.  ;  MADE  (mad)  ;  mak'ing  (mak'Tng).  [ME. 
maken ,  maiden ,  AS.  macian ;  akin  to  OS.  makon ,  OFries. 
makia ,  D.  maken,  G.  machen ,  OHG.  mahhSn  to  join,  fit, 
prepare,  make.  Cf.  match  an  equal.]  1.  To  form  or 
constitute  in  external  nature  ;  to  form  physically  or  so¬ 
cially  ;  primarily,  to  fashion  or  construct ;  secondarily,  to 
enter  into  as  parts  or  elements  ;  to  constitute  by  a  process 
of  artificial  construction  or  of  natural  becoming.  Specif.  : 
a  To  produce,  frame,  or  fashion  (something)  by  operating 
upon  physical  materials  ;  to  construct,  fabricate,  or  manu¬ 
facture  ;  as,  to  make  a  gun  ;  to  make  bread  ;  he  makes 
brick  ;  —  often  with  of,  out  of,  from,  governing  the  mate¬ 
rial  used,  and  often  with  into  governing  a  complementary 
object,  giving  the  sense  of  “  convert  ”  or  “  transform  ;  ”  as, 
to  make  a  sled  out  of  a  cart,  a  sword  into  a  sickle. 

He  .  .  .  fashioned  it  with  a  graving  tool,  after  he  had  made  it 
a  molten  calf.  Ex.  xxxii.  4. 

b  To  be,  or  to  be  capable  of  being,  changed  or  fashioned 
into ;  to  furnish  the  material  for  ;  as,  wool  makes  warm 
clothing.  “An  old  cloak  makes  a  new  jerkin.”  Shale. 
C  Hence,  to  become  or  to  have  become  ;  as,  he  makes  a 
good  business  man  ;  she  will  make  a  good  wife,  d  To  com¬ 
pose,  as  parts,  ingredients,  or  materials  ;  to  constitute  ;  — 
often  with  up  ;  as,  the  country  is  made  up  of  meadow  and 
marsh  ;  the  house  is  made  of  stone. 

The  heaven,  the  air.  the  earth,  and  boundless  sea 
Make  but  one  temple  lor  the  Deity.  Waller 

6  To  amount  to  ;  to  form  the  essential  being  of ;  to  be  suf¬ 
ficient  to  constitute  ;  as,  “  One  swallow  does  not  make  a 
summer.” 

Courtliness  and  the  desire  of  fame. 

And  love  of  truth,  and  all  that  makes  a  man.  Tennyson 
f  To  form  by  an  assembling  of  individuals  ;  to  get  together  ; 
as,  twice  one  makes  two ;  they  had  difficulty  in  making  a 
quorum  ;  also,  to  enter  in  as,  or  count  as  ;  as,  he  made  the 
thirteenth  at  the  table,  g  To  lay  out  and  construct ;  as, 
to  make  a  road,  a  camp,  or  a  garden. 

2.  To  form  mentally  or  ideally,  or  to  create  as  an  expres¬ 
sion  or  a  result  of  thought  ;  specif.  :  a  To  frame  or  for¬ 
mulate  in  the  mind  ;  as,  to  make  a  judgment  or  a  choice  ; 
hence,  to  compose  ;  as,  to  make  a  poem  or  an  opera,  b  To 
produce,  as  something  artificial  or  false ;  as,  to  make  an 
errand  ;  — often  with  up  ;  as,  to  make  up  a  story. 

And  Art,  with  her  contending,  doth  aspire 
To  excel  the  natural  with  made,  delights.  Spenser. 
C  To  form  as  a  result  of  calculation,  observation,  or  design  ; 
as,  to  make  plans  for  a  house  ;  to  make  a  diagram,  a  map, 
or  a  table  of  statistics,  d  To  compute  to  be  ;  to  find  as  a 
result  of  calculation  ;  as,  he  made  the  weight  about  fifty 
pounds  ;  Egyptologists  make  the  beginning  of  the  historic 
era  about  4700  b.  c.  e  To  regard  or  consider  as  being. 

He  is  not  that  goose  and  ass  that  Valla  would  make  him.  Baker. 
f  To  view  or  think  ;  to  treat  in  thought  or  feeling  ;  hence, 
to  act  in  harmony  with  mental  or  emotional  regard  ;  —  in 
various  special  phrases  with  of;  as,  to  make  little,  or 
light,  of  a  difficulty  ;  to  make  a  virtue  of  necessity  ;  not 
to  know  what  to  make  of  the  news.  (This  use  probably 
derives  part  of  its  meaning  from  the  sense  in  which  make 
signifies  to  “  act,”  “  behave.”  Cf.  def.  13  and  Note.) 

Makes  she  no  more  of  me  than  of  a  slave.  Dryden. 
g  To  frame  and  hold  in  the  mind  ;  as,  to  make  no  doubt ; 
to  make  scruple,  h  To  understand  ;  as,  I  could  make 
nothing  of  his  words  ;  —  hence,  to  make  neither  head  nor 
tall  of,  not  to  understand  in  either  or  any  sense.  1  To 
amount  to,  in  reason  or  significance  ;  to  form  or  constitute 
in  reason  ;  to  signify  ;  as,  that  the  means  makes  no  matter 
if  the  result  be  good,  is  a  Machiavellian  principle. 

The  policy  of  that  purpose  made  more  in  the  marriage  than 
the  love  of  the  parties.  _  Shak. 

3.  To  cause  to  exist,  appear,  or  occur  ;  hence,  variously  : 
to  create ;  as,  God  made  the  universe  ;  to  bring  to  pass  ; 
cause ;  as,  to  make  a  noise  ;  to  give  rise  to  ;  favor ;  as, 
prosperity  makes  contentment ;  to  enact ;  establish  ;  as, 
to  make  laws ;  to  prepare  ;  as,  to  make  a  feast ;  to  fix  ; 
as,  to  make  a  price;  to  inflict  ;  as,  to  make,  a  wound. 

Call  for  Samson,  that  he  may  make  us  sport.  Judges  xvi.  2.5. 

Wealth  maketh  many  friends.  Prov.  xix.  4. 

He  accuseth  Neptune  unjustly  who  makes  shipwreck  a  second 
time.  Bacon. 

4.  To  bring  forth  or  to  give  birth  to.  Obs. 

6.  To  cause  to  be  or  become  ;  to  put  into  a  given  state  or 
condition  (expressed  by  a  qualifying  noun,  verb,  or  adjec¬ 
tive)  ;  as,  to  make  known  ;  to  make  public ;  to  make  fast ; 

—  often  with  a  complementary  object ;  as,  to  make  some 


one  leader  ;  to  make  the  Word  flesh.  Hence,  specif.,  to 
ordain  or  appoint ;  as,  they  made  him  bishop. 

Who  made  thee  a  prince  and  a  judge  over  us  ?  Ex.  ii.  14. 

6  To  cause  or  assure  the  success  or  prosperity  of ;  to  set 
(one)  in  the  way  of  fortune  ;  as,  he  is  a  made  man. 

This  :s  the  night 

That  either  makes  me  or  lordoes  me  quite.  Shak 

7  To  train  to  a  requisite  standard  of  efficiency  ;  as,  to 
make  a  horse,  dog,  or  falcon. 

8.  To  cause  (something  to  happen,  or  that  something  hap¬ 
pen).  Obs.  or  Archaic. 

The  elennesse  and  the  fastinge  of  us  freres 

Maketh  that  Crist  accepteth  our  preyeres.  Chaucer. 

9.  To  cause  (some  one  or  something  to  act  in  a  certain 
way) ;  to  constrain  or  compel  (some  action,  or  some  per¬ 
son  in  respect  to  action)  ;  as,  to  make  both  ends  meet ; 
they  made  him  do  penance  ;  his  language  makes  the  judi¬ 
cious  grieve  ;  money  makes  the  mare  go  ;  —  sometimes 
with  an  ellipsis  of  an  indefinite  object,  and  regularly,  in 
the  active  voice,  with  the  simple  infinitive  (without  to). 

To  be  loved  makes  not  to  love  again.  Tennyson. 
I  hold  His  Majesty’s  commission  to  make  to  cease  a  notorious 
rogue  whose  name  is  Thomas  Faggus  A’.  D  Blackmore 

10.  To  perform  (the  action  indicated  by  the  object) ;  to 
do,  act,  work,  effect,  commit,  offer,  carry  on,  etc.  ;  as, 
to  make  one's  abode  in  the  hills;  to  make  a  move  against 
the  enemy  ;  to  make  war ;  to  make  oath  to  the  truth  of  a 
statement ;  —  often  with  the  idea  of  conduct  or  behavior 
paramount ;  as,  to  make  mischief  or  love ;  to  make  one's 
excuses  or  bow  ;  to  make  mirth  or  dole  (cf.  def.  11  b). 

I  will  neither  plead  my  age  nor  sickness  in  excuse  of  the 
faults  which  I  have  made.  Dryden 

I  shall  make  shift  to  go  without  him  Shak. 

[They]  made  a  shift  to  keep  their  own  in  Ireland  Milton. 

11.  a  To  do  ;  to  be  engaged  or  concerned  in.  Archaic. 

Gomez,  wnut  makest  thou  here  ?  Dryden 

b  To  act  (it) ;  behave  ;  —  in  the  obsolete  phrases  to  make 
it,  to  make  it  strange ,  to  make  one's  self  strange ,  to  make  it 
coy,  stout ,  etc.  Cf.  make,  v.  t.,  5. 

12  To  act  or  behave  so  as  to  produce  or  gain ;  as,  to 
make  acquaintances ;  to  make  the  acquaintance  of  some 
one  ;  to  make  friends  readily  ;  also,  to  act  so  as  to  become  ; 
as,  to  make  friends  with  some  one. 

13.  To  so  act  that  (one  thing)  appears  in  place  (of  an¬ 
other),  or  to  cause  such  action  that  (one  thing)  is  derived 
from  or  formed  out  (of  another) ;  to  form  by  appropriate 
action  or  behavior  ;  — with  of;  as,  to  make  a  friend  of  an 
enemy ;  to  make  an  ass  of  one’s  self  ;  to  make  a  fool  of 
some  one  ;  to  make  fun,  sport,  or  game  of  some  one. 

The  senses  in  which  make  signifies  to  “  form  ”  or 
** cause,”  as  well  as  those  in  which  it  means  “  do,”  “  act,” 
influence  many  of  the  phrases  used  with  this  construction, 
but  the  main  idea  seems  to  be  the  notion  of,  to  “  act,”  the 
majority  of  the  phrases  designating  some  type  of  behavior. 

14.  To  prepare,  or  arrange,  to  treat  in  the  appropriate 
fashion  for  the  end  designed  ;  as,  to  make  a  bed. 

15.  To  perform  or  execute  in  the  appropriate  manner; 
to  draw  up  ;  as,  to  make  a  bill,  a  note,  a  testament. 

16.  To  gain  ;  acquire  :  as,  to  make  money ;  to  make  a 
profit;  to  make  a  living ;  also,  to  attain;  as,  to  make  a  full 
crop  of  grain  ;  to  make  first  honors  in  one’s  studies ;  to 
make  the  bull’s-eye,  in  target  shooting. 

17  To  go  to,  accomplish  by  going,  traverse,  etc.;  specif.: 
a  To  betake  (one’s  8elf)  to  or  toward  a  destination.  Obs., 
exc.  v.  i.  b  To  accomplish  (a  distance)  in  traveling  ;  as, 
to  make  ninety  miles  an  hour,  c  To  reach  or  arrive  at; 
as,  to  make  connections. 

And  make  the  Libyan  shores.  Dryden 

d  To  visit  in  the  course  of  a  journey  ;  as,  to  make  Lon¬ 
don  on  the  way  to  Rome,  e  To  traverse  or  achieve  by 
traversing  ;  as,  to  make  a  circuit ;  to  make  the  rounds  of 
a  camp,  f  Hence,  in  various  phrases,  to  achieve  (progress 
or  advancement) ;  as,  to  make  head ;  to  make  hole  (in 
drilling  a  well),  etc. 

18  To  cause  (some  one)  to  go  or  come  (to  some  specified 
state) ;  as,  he  was  made  to  death  ;  hence  often  with  away, 
out  of  the  way,  hence ,  etc.,  as  a  euphemism  for  “  to  kill ;  ”  — 
now  commonly  in  the  intransitive  form,  to  make  away  with. 

19.  Elec.  To  complete  (a  circuit) ;  to  effect  (a  contact). 

20.  Card  Playing,  a  To  take  a  trick  with  (a  card),  b 
To  shuffle  (the  cards),  c  To  name  (the  trump),  d  To 
raise  (a  bid). 

21  Xaut.  To  announce,  indicate,  or  observe  (an  occurrence 
in  time  or  the  hour  of  the  day);  as,  to  make  eight  bells 
(by  striking  eight  bells  on  the  ship's  clock  or  bell) ;  to 
make  sunset  (by  hauling  down  the  colors  with  the  appro¬ 
priate  ceremonies). 

to  make  a  book,  to  record  bets  in  a  book  ;  to  make  a  business 
of  this  practice.  See  book,  n.,  4.  —  to  m  account,  to  have 
an  opinion  or  expectation  ;  to  reckou.  Obs.  Milton.  -  to 
m.  account  of,  to  hold  in  estimation.  —  to  m  a  clean  breaBt, 
to  disclose  the  secrets  which  weigh  upon  one  ;  to  make 
full  confession.  —  to  m.  a  clean  breast  of.  to  confess  or  dis¬ 
close  unreservedly.  -  tora.a  dead  set,  to  make  a  determined 
onset,  lit.  or  fig.  —  to  m..  or  pull,  a  face,  to  distort  the  fea¬ 
tures  so  as  to  express  a  real  or  feigned  emotion.  —  to  m. 
again,  to  repair.  Obs.  —  to  m.  a  (or  one  s)  hand,  to  make  a  (or 
one’s)  profit ;  to  make  a  success  ;  —  often  with  a  qualifying 
adjective,  as  fair  or  much,  and  with  of  or  sometimes  with 
in,  to  succeed  with  or  in;  also,  with  of  or  with,  Obs.  or 
Dial.  Eng.,  to  make  an  end  of ;  to  make  away  with. 

What  meat  it  [the  starfish]  receiveth,  it  makes  a  ham !  with  it. 

Holland. 

—  to  m.  a  leg.  See  leg,  v.,  5.  —  to  m.  a  light,  to  look  for  ; 
to  seek.  Australian  Aborigines.  —  to  m.  a  lip,  to  drop  the 
under  lip  in  sullenness  or  contempt.  Shak.  -  to  m.  a  long 
arm,  to  exert  one’s  self ;  to  reach  out. 

Denning  above  it  he  kissed  his  treasure  ...»  made  a  long  arm, 
and  dropped  it  out  of  sight.  Atlantic  Monthly. 

—  to  m.  a  (or  one’s)  market  of.  to  make  an  object  or  occasion  of 
trafficking,  bargaining,  or  advantage,  of  ;  to  bargain  away  ; 
also,  rarely,  to  take  an  unlawful  advantage  of  ;  to  victim¬ 
ize.  —  to  m.  a  mouth,  to  accustom  to  the  bit ;  —  said  of  colts. 

—  to  m.  an  honest  woman  of,  to  marry  (a  woman  who  has 
been  unchaste),  -  tom.  a  noise  in  the  world,  to  attain  general 
fame  or  notoriety.  Colloq.  —  to  m.  an  out.  Print.,  to  omit 
something,  in  setting  or  correcting  type,  which  was  in  the 
copy.  — to  m.  a  pass  at,  to  strike  at.  —  to  m.  a  person  open 
his  eyes,  to  surprise  or  astonish  him.  — to  m.,  or  gain,  a 
point,  to  accomplish  that  which  was  proposed  ;  also,  to 
make  advance  by  a  step,  grade,  or  position.  —  to  m.  a  point 
of,  to  regard  or  treat  as  essential  or  important ;  to  make  a 
special  object ;  to  be  particular  about.  -  to  m.  a  practice  of, 


ma'Jor-ize  (rna'j?r-Tz),  v.  i.  To  .  majoon. 
come  of  age.  —  v.t.  Rugby  Foot-  majum.  +  majoon. 
ha//Toconvert(a  try  )intongoal.  |j  ma  Jus'cu-lae (nm-ifls  kr.-le).n. 
ma'Jor-thlp,  o.  See -ship.  1  pi.  \  . L.f  feni.  pi.]  Majuscules, 
ma  joun'  (ma-j<55n').  Var.  of  ma'Jus  La'ti-um.  See  jus  Datii. 


mak(mdk).  Obs.  or  dial.  Eng. 
var.  of  MAKE.  [-ABLE.  I 

mak'a-ble  (mak'd-h’l).  a.  See| 
mak-a-doo  Var.  of  make-ado. 
makadowe.  +  mock  a  do. 


Ma'kah  (mii'ka),  n.  sing.  Sc  pi. 

One  of  an  Indian  tribe.  See  Aht. 
mak'a  ron.  4*  macaroon. 

Ma'kart  dec  o  ra'tions  (ma'- 
kart).  Floral  decorations  con- 


to  do  or  perform  habitually  and  purposely.  — to  m&kebe- 
lievs.  a  To  cause  the  belief,  b  To  pretend  ;  to  feign ;  to 
make  pretense.  —  to  m.  bones  of  or  about  ( Obs.,  at,  in,  etc.), 
to  scruple  or  hesitate  about ;  to  make  objections  about; 
to  stickle  at.  — to  m.  both  ends  meet,  to  live  within  one’s 
income.  Fuller.  —  to  m.  common  cause  with,  to  join  with  in 
purposes,  aims,  or  effort.  —  to  m.  conscience  of,  to  m.  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  conscience,  to  act  according  to  the  dictates  of  con¬ 
science  concerning  (any  matter),  or  to  scruple  to  act  con¬ 
trary  to  its  dictates,  -  tom.  dainty,  to  hold  in  high  esteem  ; 
hence,  to  be  chary  or  loath  ;  to  scruple  ;  to  affect  delicacy 
or  fastidiousness  ;  — usually  with  oj  or  an  infinitive.  Obs. 

Ah  ha.  my  mistresses  !  which  of  you  all 
Will  now  deny  to  dunce  ?  She  that  makes  dainty , 

She,  I  ’ll  swear,  hath  corns.  Shak ■ 

—  to  m.  default,  Law,  to  fail  to  appear  or  answer.  See  de¬ 
fault.  —  to  m.  eyes,  to  signal  with  the  eyes,  by  peculiari¬ 
ties  of  expression  ;  also,  to  ogle. 

Then  the  women  made  eyes  at  each  other  and  looked  wondrous 
knowing  Hall  Caine. 

—  to  m.  fair  weather,  to  flatter ;  to  give  flattering  representa¬ 
tions.  —  to  m.  foul  water,  to  sail  in  such  shallow  water  that 
the  ship’s  keel  stirs  the  mud  at  the  bottom.  —  to  m.  go 
down,  to  make  palatable  or  believable  ;  to  adapt,  as  a  story, 
to  the  tastes  or  prejudices  of  those  whom  it  is  meant  to 
influence.  —  to  m.  good,  to  fulfill  or  maintain  ;  hence  vari¬ 
ously  :  to  supply  (a  defect) ;  to  indemnify  ;  to  prove  or  ver¬ 
ify  (an  accusation) ;  to  prove  to  be  blameless  ;  to  vindicate. 

Each  word  made  good  and  true.  Shak. 

Of  no  power  to  make  his  wishes  good.  Shak. 

I  .  .  .  would  by  combat  make  her  good.  Shak. 

—  to  m.  good,  or  bad,  weather,  Naui .,  to  endure,  or  to  weath¬ 
er,  a  gale  well,  or  ill ;  —  said  of  a  vessel.  Shak.  —  to  m.  hay 
while  the  sun  shines,  to  take  advantage  of  an  opportunity. 

—  to  m.  head,  a  To  advance,  b  To  accumulate  power,  as 
steam  in  an  engine  boiler,  —  to  m.  head  against,  to  advance 
against  (resistant  forces).  —  to  m.  her  number,  Naut .,  to  signal 
the  number  by  which  the  vessel  is  designated  on  a  register. 

—  to  m.  it  strange.  Obs.  a  To  assume  ignorance,  suspicion, 
or  alarm,  concerning  it.  Shak.  b  To  make  it  a  matter 
of  difficulty.  Chaucer  —  to  m.  it  tough,  to  make  it  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  difficulty  ;  to  make  it  a  hard  matter.  Obs.  Chaucer. 

—  to  m.  it  wise,  to  make  it  a  matter  of  deliberation.  Obs. 
“We  thought  it  was  not  worth  to  make  it  wise .”  Chaucer. 

—  to  m.  land,  Naut.,  to  sight,  or  reach,  land.  — to  m.  love 
to,  to  express  affection  for:  to  woo;  to  court;  to  solicit 
union  with  in  marriage.  “  If  you  will  marry,  make  your 
loves  to  me.”  Shak.  —  to  m.  meat,  to  cure  meat  in  the  open 
air.  Western  U.  S.  —  to  m.,  or  m.  it,  nice,  to  show  unwill¬ 
ingness  or  restraint ;  to  hesitate.  Obs.  —  to  m.  no  bones,  to 
make  no  scruple;  not  to  hesitate.  Colloq.  — to  m.  nothing 
of.  a  To  make  no  difficulty  of;  to  consider  as  trifling  or 
unimportant.  “  We  are  industrious  to  preserve  our  bodies 
from  slavery,  but  we  make  nothing  of  suffering  our  souls 
to  be  slaves  to  our  lusts.”  Ray.  b  Usually  with  can,  not 
to  accomplish,  understand,  or  solve;  as,  ne  heard  what 
was  said,  but  could  make  nothing  of  it.  —  to  m.  on  a  fire,  to 
make  a  fire.  Dial.  —  to  m.  one  a  compliment,  to  show  one 
respect;  to  praise  one  in  a  flattering  way.  Locke.—  to 
m.  (a  tiling)  one’s  business,  to  occupy  one’s  self  with  (a  thing) 
as  a  special  charge  or  duty.  Colloq.  —  to  m.  one’s  compli¬ 
ments  to,  to  offer  formal  courtesies  to.  —  to  m.  one’s  hand,  to 
gain  advantage  or  profit.  —  to  m.  one’s  law,  (J.  Eng.  Law,  to 
adduce  the  sworn  statements  of  oath  helpers  or  compur¬ 
gators  to  clear  one’6  self  of  a  charge.  See  compurgator. 

Oath  was  the  primary  mode  of  proof,  an  oath  going  not  to  the 
truth  of  specific  fact,  hut  the  justice  of  the  claim  or  defense  a6  a 
whole-  .  .  .  The  process  of  clearing  one’s  self  by  the  full  per¬ 
formance  of  the  oath  which  the  law  required  in ’the  particular 
case  is  that  which  later  medieval  authorities  call  “  making  one's 
law,"  facere  legem.  It  remained  possible,  in  certain 'east  s.  down 
to  quite  modern  times  An  accused  person  who  tailed  in  his 
oath,  by  not  having  the  proper  number  of  oath-helpers  prepared 
to  swear,  or  who  was  already  disqualified  from  cleuring  himself 
by  oath,  hud  to  go  to  one  of  the  forms  of  ordeal  Pollock  6c  Mciit. 

—  to  m.  one’s  manners,  to  make  a  bow  or  curtsy  ;  to  offer 
salutation.  —  to  m.  one’s  mark,  a  To  sign,  as  a  letter  or 
other  writing,  by  making  across  or  other  mark,  b  To 
make  a  distinct  or  lasting  impression  on  the  public  mind, 
or  on  affairs  ;  to  gain  distinction.  —  to  m  one’s  mouth  water, 
to  arouse  desire  in  one.  —  to  m.  one’s  peace  with,  to  recon¬ 
cile  one  with,  to  plead  one’s  cause  with,  or  to  become  rec¬ 
onciled  with  (another).  “  I  will  make  your  peace  with  him.” 
Shak.  —  to  m.  one’s  self  scarce,  to  decamp  :  to  depart.  Slang. 

—  to  m.  one’s  self  strange,  to  assume  the  character  of  a 
stranger.  (Jen.  xlii.  7.—  to  m.  one’s  soul,  to  concern  one’s  self 
for  the  soul’s  salvation.  —  to  m.  one’s  way,  to  advance  in  life 
by  one’s  personal  efforts.  —  to  m.  out.  a  To  send,  bear,  or 
throw  out.  Obs.  b  To  draw  up  or  write  ;  as,  to  make  out  a 
bill,  c  To  accomplish  ;  achieve  ;  manage  to  do  or  attain,  d 
To  compensate.  Obs.  e  To  while  away  (time),  t  To  discern 
or  descry  ;  as,  to  make  out  the  nature  of  an  object  at  a  dis¬ 
tance.  g  To  represent  or  delineate  in  detail,  h  To  find  out; 
to  discover;  to  decipher  ;  as,  to  make  out  the  meaning  of  a 
letter,  i  To  prove;  to  establish;  as,  the  plaintiff  was  unable 
to  make  out  his  case,  j  To  make  complete  or  exact ;  as,  he 
was  not  able  to  make  out  the  money,  k  To  procure  a  suffi¬ 
ciency  of  ;  complete  ;  as.  to  make  out  a  dinner,  —to  m.  over, 
to  transfer  the  title  oi ;  to  convey ;  to  alienate ;  as,  he 
made  over  his  estate  in  trust  or  in  fee.  —  to  m.  place,  to  make 
room,  —to  make  places, Change  Ringing,  to  make  a  particu¬ 
lar  shift  of  position  in  successive  changes;  —  said  of  two 
bells  which  make  this  shift  to  allow  a  third  bell  to  be  struck 
successively  before,  between,  and  after  them.  —  to  m.  play, 
Racing  &  Hunting ,  to  keep  followers  or  pursuers  exer¬ 
cised  or  active  ;  also,  Pugilism,  to  deliver  quick,  vigorous, 
or  effective  blows :  hence,  generally,  to  act  with  dispatch 
or  effect ;  to  produce  an  effect ;  to  hasten  :  to  keep  an  op¬ 
ponent  occupied.  — to  m.  practice  of.  to  practice;  to  make 
use  of ;  to  use.  Obs.  —  to  m.  prize  of.  to  capture.— to  m. 
purparty,  Law,  to  divide  and  apportion  lands  previously 
held  in  common.  — to  m.  room,  to  open  a  space,  way,  or 
passage  ;  to  remove  obstructions  ;  to  give  room. 

Make  room,  and  let  him  stand  before  our  face  Shak. 

—  to  m.  sail.  Naut.  a  To  set  or  spread  sail,  b  Hence,  to  set 
out  on  a  voyage,  c  To  set  additional  sail  to  increase  speed. 

—  to  m.  short  work  of,  to  dispose  of  promptly  or  peremp¬ 
torily.—  to  m.  sternway.  to  move  with  the  stern'foremost ; 
to  go  or  drift  backwrara.  —  to  m.  suit  to,  to  endeavor  to 
gain  the  favor  of  ;  to  court.  —  to  m.  sure,  a  To  make  cer¬ 
tain  ;  to  secure  so  that  there  can  be  no  failure  of  the  pur¬ 
pose  or  object,  b  To  betroth.  Obs. 

She  that ’s  made  sure  to  him  she  loves  not  well.  Cotgrave. 

—  to  m.  the  best  of.  a  To  improve  to  the  utmost ;  to  use  or 
dispose  of  to  the  greatest  advantage.  “  Let  there  be  free¬ 
dom  to  carry  their  commodities  wnere  they  can  make  the 
best  of  them.”  Bacon,  b  To  reduce  to  the  least  possible 
inconvenience  ;  as,  to  make  the  best  o/  ill  fortune  or  a  bad 
bargain.  —  to  m.  the  chalice,  Eccl.,  to  mix  the  chalice  at  the 
offertory  in  the  Eucharist.  Oxf.  E.  D.  —  to  m.  the  doors, 
to  shut  the  door.  Obs. 

Make  the  doors  upon  a  woman’s  wit,  and  it  will  out  at  the 
casement.  Shak. 


sisting  of  dried  grasses  or  ever¬ 
lastings;  —  alluding  to  the  paint¬ 
er  Hans  Makart.  who  olten  in¬ 
cluded  them  in  his  pictures. 
Ma'kaz  (ma'kftz).  Bib. 


make.  Var  of  mawk.  Ob».  or 
Scot  fir  Dial.  Eng. 
make.  Var  of  meak.  Dial.  Eng. 
make  (mak),  n.  A  halfpenny. 
Eng.  fir  Scot.  Dial. 


food  foot  •  out  oil  ■  chair  Ko  ;  sine,  ix|k  ;  «»en,  thin;  nai  ure,  verdjire  (250) ;  K  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  ach  (1«) ;  bow  ;  yet ;  zh  =  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Guide. 
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MALACOLITE 


—  to  make  the  fur  fly,  to  create  a  disturbance  in  a  violent  out¬ 
break  of  temper.  Slang.  —  to  m  the  pais,  to  deftly  reverse 
the  positions  of  the  upper  and  lower  portions  of  a  deck  of 
cards,  a  trick  of  legerdemain  and  card  cheating.  —  to  m. 
things  hum,  to  stimulate  to  busy  activity  ;  to  cause  lively 
and  efficient  industry.  Slang.  —  to  m.  time,  a  To  gain 
time,  that  is,  to  accomplish  a  task  or  action  in  less  than 
an  ordinary  or  an  estimated  period,  b  To  occupy  or  use, 
or  to  achieve  something  in,  a  certain  time,  in  doing  some¬ 
thing  ;  as,  the  trotting  horse  made  fast  time,  c  To  be 
punctual,  esp.  in  reaching  points  upon  a  time  schedule.  — 
to  m.  to  order,  to  manufacture  upon  receipt  of  the  order 
and  according  to  the  wishes  oi  the  customer.  —  to  m. 
tracks,  to  move  hurriedly  away,  as  out  of  or  for  a  place. 
Slang.  —  to  m.  up.  a  To  build  or  construct.  Obs.  b  To 
compose,  as  from  ingredients  ;  to  constitute. 

He  was  all  made  up  of  love  and  charms  !  Addison. 
C  To  compose,  as  a  book  ;  to  draw  up  or  compile,  as  a 
formal  document,  d  To  invent  or  concoct ;  as,  to  make  up 
a  story,  e  To  form  into;  to  wrap  or  fasten  up  ;  as,  to  make 
up  a  parcel,  f  To  form  by  an  assembling  or  arranging  of 
parts  ;  as,  to  make  up  a  garment ;  to  make  up  a  train  of  cars, 
g  To  prepare  ;  arrange  ;  adjust ;  as,  to  make  up  accounts  ; 
also,  to  distort  (the  features) ;  as,  to  make  up  a  face,  h 
Frint.  To  arrange  set  type  in  (pages,  columns,  etc.)  for 
printing,  i  To  complete;  to  fill  or  close  up;  to  bring  up  to ; 
as,  a  dollar  is  wanted  to  make  up  the  requisite  sum.  j  To 
compensate  for  ;  to  make  good  ;  to  recover  the  equivalent 
of  ;  as,  to  make  up  sleep  ;  to  make  up  leeway  ;  to  make  up 
lost  ground,  k  To  dress,  paint,  etc.,  for  a  part,  as  one 
to  be  acted  on  the  stage.  1  To  reconcile ;  compose ;  as,  to 
make  up  a  difference,  m  To  settle  or  arrange  mentally  ; 
to  decide;  as,  to  make  up  one’s  mind;  also,  in  the  pas¬ 
sive.  to  be  composed  or  prepared  in  mind. 

“  In  the  name  of  mercy,  Mackellar,  what  is  wrong  ?  "  she  cried 
“  I  am  made  up  ;  I  can  hear  all."  f  Stevenson. 

n  To  enrich.  Dint.  Fug.  —  to  m.  U3e  of,  to'put  to  use;  to 
derive  service  from  ;  to  use.  —  to  m.  water,  a  Maul.  To  leak, 
b  To  urinate.  —  to  m.  words,  to  multiply  words, 
make  (mak),  v.  i.  1.  To  engage  in  a  process  of  forming  or 
constructing  something,  or  to  cause  something  to  be  formed 
or  constructed  ;  as,  to  44  make  or  mend  ;  ”  “  make  or  mar.” 

2.  To  compose  poetry.  Obs.  or  Archaic. 

To  solace  him  some  time,  as  I  do  when  I  make.  1 \  Plowman. 

3.  To  cause  something  to  assume  a  designated  condition 
or  to  perform  a  designated  action. 

Gif*  ThiB  is  logically  a  transitive  use  with  the  direct  object  un¬ 
derstood.  It  appears  chiefly  in  phrases  such  as  :  to  make  fust, 
to  tie  ;  to  make  ready,  to  prepare.  Cf  mark,  v  11. 

4  To  tend  ;  to  contribute  ;  to  have  effect ;  —  usually  with 
for  or  against ;  as,  it  makes  for  his  advantage.  M.  Arnold. 
“  Considerations  infinite  do  make  against  it.”  Shak. 

6-  To  act  in  a  certain  manner  ;  to  have  to  do  ;  to  manage; 

to  interfere  ;  to  be  active  ;  —  often  in  the  phrase  to  med¬ 
dle  or  make ;  also,  in  numerous  phrases  w  ith  qualifying 
adjectives  (a  reflexive  direct  object  being  understood);  as, 
to  make  (one’s  self)  bold  ;  to  make  free  ;  to  make  merry ,  etc. 
Cf.  make,  v.  t.,  10,  11.  44  He  made  as  though  he  would 
have  gone  further.”  Luke  xxiv.  28. 

A  scurvy,  jackanape  priest  to  meddle  or  make.  Shak. 
6.  To  start  or  offer  (to  do  something);  as,  he  made  to  go. 

7-  To  proceed;  move;  go;  as,  he  made  toward  home; 
the  tiger  made  at  the  men  ;  also,  to  lie  in  the  direction 
(toward  or  through) ;  as,  the  road  makes  toward  Rome  ;  — 
usually  with  an  adverb  or  an  adverbial  phrase  ;  as,  to  make 
on,  after ,  to,  forth,  about,  at,  away,  for,  toward,  etc. 

Both  Teutons  and  Cimbri  were  Germans,  and  both  were  mak¬ 
ing  for  Gaul  by  different  routes.  Froude. 

8  To  increase,  as  in  height,  thickness,  etc. ;  augment ; 
grow ;  become  achieved ;  as,  the  tides  are  making  from 
the  period  of  the  neap  to  that  of  the  spring  tide  ;  the  snow 
makes  fast  now. 

9  To  reach  or  extend  in  a  specified  direction  ;  as,  the 
forest  makes  up  the  mountain  nearly  to  the  snow  line. 

10.  Mining.  To  first  appear  in  profitable  size  and  quality 
at  a  given  place  ;  also,  to  become  reunited  and  valuable 
enough  to  work  after  being  pinched  or  shattered  for  a  dis¬ 
tance  ;  —  said  of  a  mineral  vein. 

{Jpp*  In  various  senses,  make  is  used  intransitively  in  place 
oi  the  passive  ;  as,  bolts  are  making  in  this  shop. 

She  had  outraged  the  decorum  of  the  square  table  only  while 
the  cards  were  ma ki nq.  G  Meredith. 

to  make  as  if,  or  tom.  as  theugh,  to  pretend  that;  to  make 
show'  that  ;•  as.  to  make  as  though  displeased. 

Joshua  and  all  Israel  made  as  ij  they  were  beaten  before  them, 
and  fled.  '  Josh.  viii.  15. 

—  to  m.  at,  to  go  toward  hastily,  or  in  a  hostile  manner.  — 
to  m.  away  with,  a  To  carry  off.  b  To  transfer  or  alien¬ 
ate  ;  hence,  to  spend  ;  to  dissipate,  c  To  kill ;  to  destroy. 

—  to  m.  good,  a  To  prove  to  be  capable  or  efficient ;  also, 
to  justify  by  successes  a  course  of  action  or  expectation  ; 
to  fulfill  a  real  or  implied  obligation,  b  Poker.  To  de¬ 
posit  in  the  pool  an  amount  equal  to  the  previous  bsT,  pre¬ 
paratory  to  raising  or  calling.  —  to  m  nice  of,  to  be  scrupu¬ 
lous  about.  Obs.  Shak.  —  to  m.  out,  to  succeed  ;  to  make 
shift ;  as,  he  made  out  to  reconcile  the  contending  parties ; 
also,  to  make  up  or  compensate  (for).  —  to  m.  strange,  to 
act  in  an  unfriendly  manner  or  as  if  surprised  ;  to  treat  a9 
strange;  as,  to  make  strange  of  a  request.  Obs.  or  Archaic. 

—  to  m.  sure,  to  assure  one's  self.  Ci  My  heart  leaped  for 
joy,  for  I  had  made  sure  that  he  w*as  overboard.”  Poe.  — 
to  m.  to,  to  set  to  work.  —  to  m.  up.  a  To  assume  a  guise  ; 
to  impersonate  by  means  of  costume,  disguises,  etc.  b 
To  become  reconciled  or  friendly.  "Aunt  Hitty  and  I 
have  made  up .”  C.  G.  D.  Roberts,  c  To  come  to  a  decision. 

Election  makes  not  up  in  such  conditions  Shak 


make.  v.  t  tf  i. 
mate.]  To  mate 


(See  make  a 

.  . match.  Obs. 

make  -a-do/  (mak 'd-d 55').  n. 
A  disturbance  or  turmoil,  esp. 
one  with  little  cause.  (likvk.I 
make '-belief',  n.  =  make-me-| 
ma'kd  cot' ton  (ma'kS).  [Ar. 
maqqa ’  long.]  A  long-stapled 
variety  of  Egyptian  cotton, 
mak'ed  (mak'Td).  Obs.  or  dial. 
Eng.  pret.  *  obs  p.  p.  of  make. 
Ma'ked  (ma'kSd).  Bib. 
make'dom.  n.  [Cf.  Icel.  makr 
easy,  suitable  (in  comparative)  ] 
Form.  esp.  comely.  Ohs.  Scot. 
m&ke'-faith',  n.  See  make-. 
make'-falcon,  n.  =  make- 
hawk. 

make' -Are  ,  n.  See  make-. 
make'-fray  ,  n.  See  make- 
make '-hawk  ,  n.  Falcon  ry.  A 
trained  hawk  used  to  teach  in¬ 
experienced  ones  their  work, 
make'-klng  ,  n.  See  make-. 
make'-law  ,  n.  See  make-. 
make'lesB.  a.  [See  make  a 
mate  ;  cf.  matchless.]  Hav¬ 
ing  no  mate  or  match.  Obs. 
make' -mirth  ,  n.  See  make- 


make'-peace  ,  n  A  peace¬ 
maker.  Shak. 

makerell.  f  mackerel. 
mak'er  ess.  n.  A  female  maker 
raake'-rime',  n  A  word  or 
phrase  used  merely  for  the  sake 
of  effecting  a  rune, 
mak'er  ship,  u.  See -ship. 
mak'er-up'  (mflk'5r-np'),  n.  ; 
;>/.  mak'ers-up'  (m  a  k'5  r  z-). 
One  who  makes  up  something, 
make'-shame',  a.  See  make-. 
make'shift  ness,  n.  See -ness. 
make'-sport',  n.  Sr«.  See  make- 
make'-talk',  n.  See  make-. 
make'-up'  rule.  Print.  A  steel 
rule  with  a  projecting  top  used 
by  makera-up  in  handling  type, 
make'-way',  n.  See  make-. 
Mak  hs'loth  (m  &  k-h  e'l  5th: 
-15th).  Bib.  [muckna.I 

makh'na  (m  ti  k'n  a).  Var.  of| 
mak'i  (mak'T  ;  ma'kt),  n.  [F.. 
from  native  name  ;  perh.  orig. 
same  as  macaco.")  A  lemur, 
ma'kl-ma'ki  (ma'kP-ma'kf),  n. 
[Hawaiian  maki-maki .]  A  puff 
fish  (  Tetraodon  hispidus)  widelv 
distributed  in  the  Pacific  and 


d  To  advance  or  go  (to  or  into) ;  as,  a  suspicious  boat 
made  up  to  us.  e  To  pay  addresses  (to) ;  to  make  love  (to). 
Dial,  or  Slang.  1  To  compensate  or  atone  (for),  g  To  get 
into  condition  for  marketing  ;  —  said  of  an  animal.  —  to 
make  with,  to  side  with  ;  to  count  for.  Obs. 
make  (mak),  n.  1.  a  The  manner  or  style  in  which  a  thing 
is  composed  or  constructed  ;  constitution  of  parts  ;  struc¬ 
ture  ;  form,  b  Constitution  ;  character  ;  type  ;  kind  ;  — 
said  esp.  of  things  formed  by  development.  Cf.  build,  n. 
Is  our  perfection  of  so  frail  a  make 
As  every  plot  can  undermine  and  shake  ?  Dryden. 
The  circle  has  a  certain  nature,  a  structure,  a  make,  a  build 

Josiah  Boyce 

2  a  Action  or  process  of  manufacture  ;  — often  referring 
to  quality  or  origin  of  a  manufactured  article  ;  as,  whose 
make  is  it  ?  b  Quantity  manufactured  ;  output. 

3.  Manner  or  style  (of  action  or  behavior).  Obs. 

4.  Klee.  The  closing  or  completing  of  an  electric  circuit. 
6.  Mining.  A  formation  or  accumulation  of  profitable 
vein  material ;  as,  a  make  (i.  e.,  a  body)  of  ore  in  a  vein  or 
in  a  series  of  lenticular  deposits. 

make  and  break,  Elec.,  any  apparatus  for  making  and  break¬ 
ing  an  electric  circuit ;  a  circuit  breaker.  —  on  the  m.,  bent 
upon  making  profits ;  greedy  of  gain.  Slang. 
make-  (mak-).  The  verb  make  used  as  a  prefatory  com¬ 
bining  form,  generally  denoting  causal  action ,  often  in 
nouns  of  agency  denoting  one  that  makes  or  causes  (what 
is  signified  by  the  second  element  of  the  compound) ;  as  in 
make-king  (one  who  makes  kings),  make-law,  make-shame, 
make-talk,  etc. 

make'bate'  (-bat'),  n.  [make,  v.  -j-  bate  a  quarrel.]  One 
who  excites  contentions  and  quarrels.  Archaic. 
make'-be  lieve/,  n.  1.  A  feigning  to  believe,  as  in  the 
play  of  children  ;  a  mere  pretense ;  a  fiction  ;  an  inven¬ 
tion.  44  Childlike  make-believe.”  Tylor. 

2.  One  who  makes  believe  ;  a  pretender, 
make'-be-lleve',  a.  Feigned  ;  insincere, 
make'last'  (mak'f&st'),  n.  Naut.  Anything  to  which  a  boat 
is  fastened,  as  a  buoy  or  a  post  on  a  wharf. 
make'-game7,  «.  An  object  of  ridicule;  a  butt  ;  laugh¬ 
ingstock.  Godwin. 

mak'er  (mak'er),  n.  One  that  makes  (in  any  sense  of  the 
verb).  Hence  :  a  [cap.l  The  Creator  ;  —  with  the. 

The  universal  Maker  vie  may  praise  Milton 

b  [ cap.~\  Keel.  The  consecrated  Host  in  the  Mass.  Obs. 
C  One  who  writes  verses  ;  a  poet.  Obs. 

The  Greeks  named  the  poet  Troaqrrp ;,  which  name,  as  the 
most  excellent,  hath  gone  through  other  languages.  It  eometh 
of  this  word  noLeiv,  to  make ;  wherein,  I  know  not  whether  by 
luck  or  wisdom,  we  Englishmen  have  met  well  the  Greeks  in 
calling  him  a  maker.  Sir  P.  Sidney 

d  Law.  The  person  who  makes  a  promissory  note,  e 
Cards.  The  knave  or  jack.  Obs.  f  A  tool  used  in  calking 
ships’  plates  to  close  up  the  joint  after  splitting  the  edge 
of  the  overlapping  plate. 

make'-read  y,  n.  Print.  The  process  of  adapting  a  form, 
plate,  or  cut,  as  by  overlaying,  to  even  or  expressive  impres¬ 
sion  ;  also,  the  sheet  or  sheets  which  effect  this  adaptation, 
make'shllt  (mak'shTft'),  n.  1.  One  given  to  making  shifts. 

2.  That  with  which  one  makes  shift ;  temporary  expedient- 
I  am  not  a  model  clergyman,  only  a  decent  makeshift.  G.  Eliot. 

3.  The  action  of  making  shift. 

make'shllt',  make'shllt  y  (-shTf'tT),  a.  Shifty  ;  serving 
as  makeshift;  characterized  by  makeshift.  —  make'shllt  - 
1  ness  (-shTf'tT-uSs),  n. 

make'-up',  n.  1.  The  way  in  which  the  parts  of  anything 
are  put  together ;  as :  a  The  way  in  which  one  is  dressed, 
painted,  etc.,  for  a  part,  as  on  the  stage,  b  Arrangement 
of  type  in  columns,  pages,  etc.,  for  printing,  c  The  ar¬ 
rangement  of  articles  and  illustrations,  style  of  headlines, 
etc.,  of  a  newspaper,  periodical,  or  book. 

2.  Constitution  or  composition  of  anything  ;  the  elements 
or  ingredients  of  anything  ;  as,  the  make-up  of  a  ball  team. 

An  assembly  of  exclusively  plebeian  make-up.  H'oudrow  Wilson 

3.  A  compensation.  Rare. 

4.  A  made-up  story  ;  a  fiction.  Rare. 

6-  Print.  A  maker-up. 

make'weight'  (mak'wat'),  n.  1.  That  which  is  thrown 
into  a  scale  to  make  weight ;  something  of  little  account 
added  to  supply  a  deficiency  or  fill  a  gap. 

2.  A  counterweight  or  counterpoise, 
mak'ing  (mak'Tng),  p.  pr.  it'  vb.  n.  of  make.  Specif.  :  vb.  n. 

1.  Action  of  one  that  makes  (forming,  causing, doing,  etc.). 

Metaphor,  which  is  only  simile  in  the  making  Saintsbury. 

2.  Composition,  or  structure  ;  esp.,  style  of  construction  ; 
appearance  ;  form  ;  make  ;  make-up. 

3.  Poetical  composition  ;  also,  pi.,  poems.  Obs. 

4  Cause  of  advancement  or  success  ;  as,  misfortune  was 
the  making  of  him  ;  also,  potential  character  ;  as,  there  is 
the  making  of  a  race  horse  in  this  colt. 

5-  Something  made  ,  specif.  :  a  A  quantity  manufactured 
at  one  time  ;  a  batch  ;  as,  a  making  of  bread,  b  Earnings 
or  profits,  c  pi.  The  slack  and  dirt  produced  in  coal  mining, 
making  iron-  A  tool  somewhat  like  a  chisel  with  a  groove 
in  it,  used  by  calkers  of  ships  to  finish  the  seams  after  the 
oakum  has  been  driven  in. 

mak'ing-up',  n.  1.  The  action  denoted  by  to  make  up,  in 
any  sense.  See  under  make,  r.  t.  it*  v.  i. 

2.  That  which  is  used  to  make  up,  or  complete. 


Indian  oceans.  Its  flesh  is  poi 

son  oil  s.  Ha  wan. 
mft'ki-mo'no(mii'kY-m5'n5),  n. 
[Jap.  ;  maki  roll  -4-  mono  thing.] 
Japanese  Art.  A  scroll  picture, 
or  scroll  containing  a  horizontal 
row  of  pictures,  intended  to  be 
unrolled  from  side  to  side  as  it 
is  held  in  the  hands:  —  distin¬ 
guished  from  a  kakemono. 
mak'in  (mAk'Yn).  Scot.,  dial  , 
or  il lit.  var.  of  makino. 
makinboy  +  mackenboy. 

Mak  ke'dah  (mH-ke'dd).  Bib. 
mak'kera.  Var.  of  mackins. 
Dial. 

II  mak'lak  (m&k'l&k).  n.  [Es¬ 
kimo.]  The  bearded  seal, 
mak'ly,  adv.  [mack,  a.  +  -ly.] 
Easily  ;  evenly  Obs. 
mak'na  (mfilc'nd).  Var.  of 
muckna. 

ma'ko  (ma'kS),  n.  [Maori.]  A 
Pacific  shark  ( Isuropsis  glauca) 
allied  to  the  porbeagle, 
ma'ko.  Short  for  mako-mako. 
Ma  ko-lo'los  (mii'kO-lS'ldz),  n. 
pi.  See  Bakotsk. 

Makomete.  Mahomet. 


Ma  kon'de  ( mii-kfin'd5),  n.  pi. 

A  savage  Bantu  people  on  the 
lower  Kovnma.  German  East 
Africa,  known  for  bodily  scari 
tications,  use  of  the  pelele,  etc. 
mak'rel.  mackerel 
Mak'tesh  (m&k't&sh).  Bib. 
Ma-ku'a  (mii-koo'd),  n.  pi.  A 
group  of  Bantu  tribes  of  Portu¬ 
guese  East  Africa,  mostly  utter 
savages,  some  still  cannibals 
makys.  Obs.  pi.  of  make,  mate, 
mal.  +  mail,  a  tax. 
il  mal  ( F.  mil),  n.  [F.  &  It.] 
Disease  ;  sickness  ;  —  formerly 
used  as  an  English  word, 
mal  (mdl),  n.  A  member  of  a 
low  Sudra  caste  of  east  central 
Hindustan. 

Mal.  Abbr.  Malachi;  Malayan, 
ma'la  (ma'ld),  n. ;  pi.  mal.e 
(-lei.  (L..  cheek.]  Zonl.  a  An 
inner  lobe  of  the  maxilla  of 
certain  insects,  b  The  third 
segment  of  the  mandibles  of 
some  myriapods,  c  /.obi.  The 
basal  portion  of  the  outside  of 
the  lower  jaw,  behind  the  horny 
covering  of  the  bill  of  a  bird. 


maklng-np  day.  Stock  Exchange.  A  semimonthly  day  for 
a  general  settlement,  accounts  being  made  up  in  all  stocks 
and  shares  except  in  the  consols  department,  in  which  the 
settlement  occurs  but  once  a  month.  Eng. 
maklng-up  price-  Stock  Exchange,  a  In  the  United  States, 
the  price  fixed  on  stock  for  the  stock-exchange  clearing 
house,  b  In  London,  the  price  at  which  stock  is  carried 
over  on  an  account  from  one  settlement  to  another, 
ma'ko-ma'ko  (ma'ko-ma'ko ;  collog.  mQk'd-mGk),  n.  [Ma¬ 
ori.]  1.  A  .New  Zealand  ela^ocarpaceoua  tree  ( Aristotelia 
racemosa )  which  forms  hazel-like  copses,  and  bears  a  small 
red  berry,  changing  to  black  ;  —  called  also  wineberry. 

2  The  New  Zealand  bell  bird, 
mal-  (xnXl-).  Formerly  also  male  ,  pronounced  in  one  ayl. 
lable,  chiefly  from  the  French,  as  in  malefeasancc,  and  thus 
disting,  from  the  Latin  male-,  pronounced  in  two  syllables, 
as  in  malefactor ,  malediction ,  etc.  A  prefix  denoting  ill,  or 
evil,  F.  7 nal,  L.  male ,  adv.,  fr.  mains ,  bad,  ill.  See  malice. 
II  ma'la  (ma'la),  n.,  pi.  of  malum.  [L.]  Evils;  wrongs; 
offenses  against  right  and  law.  See  malum. 

Mal'a-bar  (mSl'd-bar),  n.  1.  A  region  in  western  India. 
2.  [/.  c.]  A  cotton  handkerchief  printed  in  brilliant  colors 
and  in  designs  of  Hindu  type. 

Malabar  almond,  a  An  East  Indian  combretaceous  tree 
(Terminal ia  calappa)  widely  cultivated  in  the  tropics  for 
shade.  It  bears  clusters  of  large  entire  leaves  at  the  ends 
of  the  branches,  b  The  edible  nut  of  this  tree,  which  re¬ 
sembles  an  almond  in  shape  when  separated  from  its  fleshy 
husk.  —  M.  bark,  any  plant  of  the  genus  Ochna.  —  M.  catmint, 
an  Asiatic  mint  {Anisomeles  malabarica),  used  in  India  as  a 
tonic  and  febrifuge.  —  M.  copal.  =  Indian  copal.  —  M.  Ipe¬ 
cac,  an  African  rubiaceous  tree  ( Randia  dumetorum );  also, 
its  emetic  fruit,  used  to  poison  fish.  —  M.  leaf,  the  leaf  of 
the  lauraceous  plant  Cinnamowum  malabaihrum,  used 
formerly  in  medicine,  esp.  in  making  a  perfumed  ointment. 

—  M.  nightshade,  an  Asiatic  climbing  plant  ( Basella  alba). 
It  has  fleshy,  shining  leaves  and  small  white  racemose 
flowers.  See  Basella.— M.  nut,  an  East  Indian  acanthaceous 
shrub  ( Adhatoda  adhatoda) :  also,  its  seed,  which,  with 
leaves  and  root,  is  used  medicinally  as  an  antispasmodic 
and  febrifuge.  —  M.  plum,  the  Java  plum.  —  M.  rat.  =  bandi¬ 
coot  a.  —  M.  rose,  an  East  Indian  malvaceous  shrub  ( Hibis¬ 
cus  hirtus)  having  rose-colored  flowers.  —  M.  spinach,  the 
Indian  spinach.  —  M.  tallow.  See  oil,  Table  I. 

Mal  a  can'thus  (m&l'a-kSn'thfis),  ?>.  [NL.  ;  mal-  -f-  Or. 
aKavOa  thorn.]  Zool.  A  widely  distributed  genus  of  elon¬ 
gate,  often  handsomely  colored,  oceanic  acanthopterygian 
fishes  having  the  dorBal  and  anal  fins  soft-rayed  and  very 
long.  They  are  usually  regarded  as  constituting  a  family, 
Mal  a  can'thi  dae  (-thl-de).  —  mal  a  can'thld  (  thld),  a. 
A-  ?i.  -  mal  a  can' thine  (-thin ,  -thin),  a. 

Ma-lac'ca  (md-lSk'a),  n.  A  seacoast  town  and  district  of 
the  Malay  Peninsula.  —  Malacca  apple,  the  Otaheite  apple. 

—  M.  bean,  the  marking  nut.  —  M.  cane,  a  cane,  or  a  walking 
stick,  of  a  brow’n  color,  often  mottled,  obtained  from  an 
Asiatic  rattan  palm  ( Calamus  rotang). 

Ma  la'ce  ae  (md-la'se-e),  n.  pi.  [NL.  See  Malus.]  Rot.  A 
family  of  shrubs  and  trees  (order  Rosales) ;  the  apple 
family.  It  is  distinguished  from  the  Rosaceae,  with  w  hich 
it  is  sometimes  united,  by  the  peculiar  fruit,  called  a  pome, 
consisting  of  the  enlarged  fleshy  hypanthium  inclosing 
several  bony,  papery,  or  leathery  carpels  ;  the  calyx  is  su- 
periort  and  the  stamens  are  epigy nous.  The  family  includes 
many  important  fruit  trees  and  ornamental  shrubs,  as  the 
apple,  pear,  quince,  medlar,  hawthorn,  shadbush,  etc., 
comprised  in  the  genera  Malus,  Pyrus,  Cydonia ,  Amelan- 
chier ,  and  Crataegus.  —  ma  la'ceous  (-shfts),  a. 

Mal'a-chl  (m51'd-kl),  n.  [Heb.  Malaki .]  1.  Lit.,  messen¬ 
ger  ;  —  masc.  prop.  name. 

2.  a  An  unknown  Hebrew  prophet,  reputed  author  of  the 
Book  of  Malachi,  ascribed  to  the  Persian  period,  about 
464-424  b.  c.  From  early  times  there  has  been  strong 
opinion  that  the  name  designates  not  a  man,  but  an  office, 
b  The  Book  of  Malachi.  See  Old  Testament. 
mal'a-chlte  (mai'd-kit),  n.  [F.,  OF.  7 nelochite,  fr.  Gr. 
pa\ a\rj,  p.o\o\r),  a  mallow ;  —  from  its  resembling  the 
green  color  of  the  leaf  of  mallow-s  :  cf.  L.  7nolochites  a  kind 
of  precious  stone.  Cf.  mallow.]  Min.  Green  basic  car¬ 
bonate  of  copper,  CuCO;t*Cu(OH  ).2,  rarely  in  distinct  mono¬ 
clinic  crystals,  usually  in  mammillary  masses  of  concentric 
fibrous  structure,  as  incrustations,  or  in  earthy  form.  H., 
3.5-4.  Sp.  gr.,  3.9-4.03.  It  is  an  ore  of  copper.  The  com¬ 
pact  variety  is  used  for  table  tops,  etc.  Called  also  green 
malachite,  to  distinguish  it  from  blue  malachite,  or  azurite. 
malachite  green  a  Malachite  ground  and  Used  as  a  pig¬ 
ment.  b  A  green  basic  dyestuff  of  bluish  tinge,  prepared 
by  condensation  of  benzaldeliyde  with  two  molecules  of 
dimethylaniline,  with  subsequent  oxidation.  It  is  mar¬ 
keted  as  a  double  salt  containing  zinc.  Called  also  benzal- 
dehyde  green ,  benzoyl  green,  emerald  green,  solid  green, 
Victoria  green ,  etc.  The  malachite  green  series  includes 
several  closely  related  basic  dyes,  all  of  which,  like  mala¬ 
chite  green,  are  derivatives  of  diamino  triphenylmethane. 
ma  la'ci  a  (md-la'shT-d),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  pahaKia  softness.] 
Med.  a  Morbid  softening  ;  —  usually  in  composition  ;  as, 
arteriowiafacia.  b  A  perversion  of  taste  marked  by  an 
abnormal  desire  for  some  particular  kind  of  food. 
Mal'a-clem'ys  (mSl'd-klgni'ts),  n.  [NL. ;  Gr.  p-aAoKossoit 
+  K\(pp.v<;  tortoise.]  Zool.  An  American  genus  of  turtles 
consisting  of  the  diamond-back  terrapins. 
mal'a-CO-.  Combining  form  from  Greek  /xaAcuco?,  soft. 
mal'a-cold  (mXl'd-koid),  a.  [7nalaco-  -oid.']  Rot.  dc 
Zool.  Of  soft  texture  ;  soft-bodied  ;  mucilaginous. 


ma-la'a-no'n&ng  (ma-la'a-nS'- 
nang),  n.  [Tag.  malaanonan .] 
A  dipterocarpaceous  timber  tree 
( Shorea  mafaanonan),  produc¬ 
ing  a  resin  used  for  calking. 
Its  light  yellow  wood  is  used 
chiefly  in  boat  building 
mal  a  bath'rum'm  &  l'd-bft  th'- 
ruin),  7i.  [L.  malabathron,  malo- 
bathron,  -urn,  Gr.  p.a.Adf$o.9pov, 
pa Ao-,  Skr.  tamala  a  kind  of 
tree  4-  pattra  leaf.  Oxf.  E.  />.] 
The  Malnhnr  leaf :  also,  the 
ointment  prepared  from  it. 
ma  la-bong'a(mii'lii-b5ng'R).77. 
[Tag.]  A  lauraceous  tree  of  the 
Philippines  {Jteadaphne  confu- 
sa)  ;  also,  its  light  red  wood, 
mal  a-ca  ton',  -ca-toon',  -ca- 
tune'.  Vars.  of  mklocoton. 
mal-ac'ci-dent.  n.  A  mishap. 
Mal  a-chi'aBOnal'd-kl'ds).  D. 
Bib 

Mal'a-chy  (mftl'd-kT)  Bib. 
mxl  a-cis'aant.  a.  Causing  mal- 
Hcissation.  ‘Obs. 
mal  a  cis  sa'tion.  n  [L.  mala- 
cissare  to  make  soft,  Gr.  p aAa- 


Ki^eu/.l  A  softening,  relaxing, 
or  suppling.  Obs. 

Mal  a-cob-del'la  (mfil'd-kfib- 
dei'd),n  [ N L.  ;  malaco-  +  Gr 
^SeAAa  a  leech.]  Zoiil  A  genus 
of  nemertean  worms,  parasitic 
in  the  gill  cavity  of  clams  and 
other  bivalves.  They  have  a 
large  posterior  sucker. 

Mal  a-co-clem'mys,  n  [NL.] 
Zonl.  Syn.  of  Malaclemys 
Mal  a-co-der'ma  ta  (mfll'd-kff- 
dQr'md-trt),  n  pi.  (NL.  See 
MALACO- ; -DERM.]  Zonl.  In  old¬ 
er  classifications,  any  of  several 
groups  (as  of  Actinozoa.  Coleop- 
tera,  or  Amphibia)  having  a 
relatively  “oft  covering  or  skin. 
—  mal  a-co  der'ma-tous  (  tis),a. 
Mal  a-co  der'mi  dae  (-mY-d5).  n 
/>/.  (NL.J  A  family  of  beetles, 
nearly  or  exactly  equiv.  to  Lam- 
pyridse.  —  m  a*  l'a  c  o  d  erm' 
(-d firm'),  n.  [Soft-skinned.  I 
mal  a-co  der'moai  (-mi/»),  a.| 
mal  'a-co-llte.  n.  [ malaco-  -4- 
-lite.]  Mm  Diopside,  esp.  the 
pale-colored  translucent  variety- 


ale,  senate,  care,  &m,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofa  ;  eve,  Svent,  find,  recent,  maker ;  Ice,  Ill ;  old,  obey,  orb,  ddd,  s5ft,  connect ;  use,  unite,  urn,  up,  circus,  menu ; 

||  Foreign  Word.  f  Obsolete  Variant  of.  -4-  combined  with.  =  equals- 
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mai  a  col'o  gy  (m51'd-k51'fi-jT),  n.  [ malaco -  -f  -logy :  cf. 
F.  malacologies]  The  branch  of  zoology  which  deals  with 
mollusks.  Cf.  conchology.  —  mala-co-log'l-cal  (-k6-15j'- 
T-kdl),  a.  —  mal  a  col'o  gist  (m5Fd-k5i'6-jTst),  n. 
mal  a-COD'ter-OUS  (-k5p'ter-&s),  a.  [ malaco -  -f  Gr.  irrepov 
wing.]  Zool.  a  Having  soft  fins,  b  Pert.  to  the  Malacopteri. 
Mal  a  cop' ter  y g'i-i  (-ter-Tj'T-i),  n.  pi.  [NL. ;  malaco-  + 
Gr.  nrcpuf  wing,  tin,  fr.  n rtpou  feather.]  Zool.  An  exten¬ 
sive  division  of  teleost  fishes  having  all  or  nearly  all  the  fin 
rays  soft  and  not  spiny.  It  is  variously  limited,  in  old 
classifications  nearly  coextensive  with  Physostomi,  but  in 
later  classifications,  if  recognized,  sometimes  practically 
equiv.  to  Isospondyli.  —  mal  a  cop  ter  yg'i  an  (-3n),  a. 
&  n.  —  mal  a  cop  ter  yg'i  ous  (  us),  a. 

Mal  a  cos'tra  ca  (-k5s'trc-kd),  n.  pi.  [NL. ;  malaco-  -f  Gr. 
6 arpaKoy  shell  of  a  testacean.]  Zool.  One  of  the  two  sub¬ 
classes  into  which  the  Crustacea  are  commonly  divided. 
Its  members  are  of  comparatively  high  organization  and 
often  of  considerable  size.  In  all  except  one  order  the 
thorax  is  composed  of  eight,  and  the  abdomen  of  seven, 
segments,  and  the  appendages  show  much  differentiation. 
The  nauplius  stage  is  usually  passed  through  in  the  egg. 
The  group  includes  fresh  and  salt  water  forms  and  some 
living  on  land.  It  is  commonly  divided  into  the  orders 
1  hyllocanda,  Schizopoda,  Decapoda,  Stomatopoda,  Cuma- 
cea,  and  Arthrostraca.  —  mal  a  cos'tra  can  (-kdu),  a.  & 
n.  —  mal  a  cos'tra  cous  (-kfts),  a. 

mal  ad  just  ment  (inSl'd-jfist'm^nt),  n.  Poor  or  inade¬ 
quate  adjustment. 

mal  ad  mln'ls  ter  (-Xd-mTn'Ts-ter),  v.  t.  To  administer 
badly  or  improperly. 

mal  ad-min  is  tra'tlon  (-tra'shMn),n.  Bad  administration ; 
bad  management  of  any  business,  esp.  of  public  affairs, 
maladroit'  (mSl'ri-droit/ ;  277),  a.  [F.  See  mal-  ;  adroit.] 
Of  a  quality  opposed  to  adroitness  ;  clumsy  ;  awkward  ;  un¬ 
skillful.  —  mal  a-drolt'ly,  adv.  —  mal  a-droit'ness.  n. 
mal'a-dy  (mai'a-dT),  n.  ;  pi.  -DIES  (-dlz).  [F.  maladie ,  fr. 
vialade  ill,  sick,  fr.  L.  male  habitus ,  i.  e.,  ill-kept,  not  in 
good  condition.  See  mal-  ;  habit.]  1.  Any  disease  of  the 
human  body  ;  a  distemper,  disorder,  or  indisposition,  pro¬ 
ceeding  from  impaired,  defective,  or  morbid  organic  func¬ 
tions  ;  esp.,  a  lingering  or  deep-seated  disorder. 

2.  A  moral  or  mental  defect  or  disorder. 

Love ’s  a  malady  without  a  cure.  Dryden. 

3.  Deterioration  due  to  growth  of  bacteria  ;  —  said  of  wine. 
Syn.—  Disorder,  sickness,  ailment,  illness.  See  disease. 

Mal'a-ga  (mXl'ri-gd),  n.  1.  A  city  and  a  province  of  Spain, 
ou  the  Mediterranean.  Hence,  Malaga  grapes,  wines. 

2.  Wine  from  the  province  of  Malaga,  Spain.  Malaga  is  a 
white  wine,  rich,  and  of  resinous  aroma,  and  either  dry  or 
sweet.  Also,  by  extension,  any  of  certain  similar  w  ines. 

3.  A  sweet,  white,  firm-fleshed  grape  much  cultivated  in 
Spain  and  widely  exported. 

Mal  a  gas'y  (mSFa-gJs'T),  n.  1.  sing.  <1*  pi.  A  native  of 
Madagascar.  The  Malagasy  are  Bantu  and  Malayan  tribes 
in  varying  degrees  of  purity  and  admixture,  with  some  in¬ 
fusion  of  Arab  blood.  Generally,  they  are  divided  into 
three  groups:  the  Sakalavas,  of  the  western  coast,  who  are 
of  predominant  Bantu  blood;  the  Betsimiaarakas,  of  the 
eastern  coast,  of  purer  Malay  blood  and  type ;  and  the 
dominant  Hovas  (which  see)  of  the  central  plateau. 

2.  sing,  it'  pi.  In  a  restricted  sense,  one  of  the  natives  of 
the  east  coast  of  Madagascar  ;  one  of  the  Betsimisarakas. 

3.  The  Malay  language  of  Madagascar.  See  Malayo-Poly- 

NES1AN. 

Mal  a  gas'y,  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to,  or  characteristic  of, 
Madagascar  or  its  inhabitants,  or  their  prevailing  speech. 
See  Malagasy,  n. 

Malagasy  region,  Zobgeog .,  a  division  including  Madagas¬ 
car  and  a  lew  adjacent  islands.  When  included  in  the 
Ethiopian  region  it  is  called  the  Malagasy  subregion.  It  is 
especially  characterized  by  many  genera  and  species  of 
lemurs,  and  nearly  all  its  mammals  and  birds  are  widely 
different  from  those  of  the  African  mainland. 

||  ma  laise'  (ma'lgz';  m31'az  ;  277),  n.  [F.,  fr.  mal  ill  -f- 
aise  ease.]  Med.  An  indefinite  feeling  of  uneasiness,  or 
of  being  sick  or  indisposed. 

mal'a  kin  (m51'd-kin),  n.  [Gr. /aaAoxo?  soft-j- -<n.]  Pharm. 
A  yellow  crystalline  substance  used  as  an  antipyretic  and 
antirheumatic.  It  is  a  condensation  product  of  salicylic 
aldehyde  and  paraphenetidine. 

mal'an  ders  imSl'dn-derz),  n.  pi.  [F.  malandres ,  fr.  L. 
malandria  blisters  or  pustules  behind  the  knee,  especially 
in  horses.]  Veter.  A  chronic  eczema  seen  usually  in  horses 
on  the  posterior  or  flexion  surface  of  the  knee  in  the  form 
of  transverse  fissures  or  cracks  in  the  skin,  either  dry  or  dis¬ 
charging  serum  or  pus.  It  is  similar  to  sallenders  of  the 
hind  leg  in  front  of  the  Imok.  Also  formerly  used  in 
the  sing.—  mal'an  dered  (-derd),  mal'an  drous  <-drf<s),a. 
ma  lan'gA  (in’a-liuj'ga),  n.  [Native  name  in  Cuba.]  a  A 
West  Indian  araceous  plant  ( JCanthosoma  sagitlifolium ), 
with  large  ovate-sagittate  leaves.  It  is  often  cultivated  in 
greenhouses,  b  The  potatolike  farinaceous  root  of  this 
plant.  It  is  an  important  vegetable  in  Cuba,  Porto  Rico, 
and  other  West  Indian  islands, 
mal'a  pert  (mSl'd-pQrt),  a.  [OF.  mal  apert  unskillful,  ill- 


taught,  ill-bred  ;  mal  ill  -f-  apert  adroit,  intelligent ;  apert , 
prop.,  open,  being  confused  with  espert  skillful,  adroit  (cf. 
expert).  See  mal-;  apert,  pert,  aperient.]  Bold  ;  im¬ 
pudent  ;  saucy  ;  pert.  Shak.  —  n.  A  malapert  person. 

Are  you  growing  malapert  t  Will  you  force  me  to  make  use 
of  my  authority  ?  Dryden. 

—  mal'a-pert'ly,  adv.  —  mal'a  pert  ness,  n. 

Mal'a  prop,  Mrs.  <mai'u-pr5p).  [From  the  French  mal  a 
propos,  inappropriate.]  A  character  in  Sheridan’s  “The 
Rivals,”  noted  for  her  blunders  in  the  use  of  words, 
mal'a- prop-lsm  (-Tz’m),  n.  [ Malaprop  (see  Malaprop, 
Mrs.)  -f-  -ism.]  A  grotesque  misuse  of  a  word  ;  a  word  so 
used.  —  rnal  a  prop'l  an  (m£U/<i-pr5p'T-dn  ;  -pro'pT-an),  a. 
mal-ap  ro-pos'  (m51-Xp/ro-po'),u.  [F.  mal  d  propos  ;  mal 
evil  -j-  a  propos  to  the  purpose.]  Unseasonable  ;  inop¬ 
portune.  —  adv.  Unseasonably  ;  inappropriately. 

Mal-ap  te-ru'ms  (mSl-ap'tS-roo'rMs),  ?i.  [NL.  ;  Gr .  fxa\a- 
KOi  soft  -{-  nrepou  wing  -f-  ovpa  tail.]  Zool.  A  genus  con¬ 
sisting  of  the  electric  catfish,  syn.  of  Torpedo  (which  see), 
ma'lar  (ma'lar),  a.  [L.  mala  the  cheek.]  Anat.  &■  Zool. 
Pertaining  to  the  cheek,  or  the  sides  of  the  head.  In  hu¬ 
man  anatomy,  designating,  pertaining  to,  or  in  the  region 
of.  a  small  quadrangular  bone  (usually  called  the  jugal  in 
other  animals)  forming  the  prominence  of  the  cheek  and 
part  of  the  outer  wall  and  floor  of  the  orbit  as  Well  as  part 
of  the  zygomatic  arch.  —  n.  The  malar  bone.  —  malar 
point,  the  most  prominent  point  on  the  malar  bone.  See 
CRANIOMETRY,  Illust. 

ma  la'rl- a  (mri-la'rT-a;  115),  n.  [It.,  contr.  fr.  mala  aria 
bad  air.  See  malice;  air.]  1.  Air  infected  with  a  nox¬ 
ious  substance  capable  of  engendering  disease  ;  esp.,  an  un¬ 
healthy  exhalation  from  certain  soils,  as  a  marsh  ;  miasma. 
2.  Med.  A  febrile  disease  formerly  supposed  to  be  due  to 
poisonous  exhalations  from  the  soil,  but  now  known  to  be 
due  to  the  presence  in  the  red  blood  corpuscles  of  animal 
parasites  of  the  genus  Plasmodium.  It  occurs  in  attacks 
or  paroxysms,  each  marked  by  a  chill  followed  by  high 
fever  and  sweating,  and  is  usually  either  intermittent  or 
remittent.  There  are  three  principal  types  of  the  disease, 
the  tertian,  quartan,  and  aestivo-autumnal  fevers,  due  to 
different  species.  See  malaria  parasite,  Anopheles. 
ma  la'rl  al  (-31),  ma  la'rl  an  (-3n),  ma  la'rl  ous  (-us),  a. 
Of  or  pert,  to,  or  infected  by,  malaria.  —  malarial  catarrhal 
fever.  See  heartwater.  —  m.  fever.  =  malaria,  2. 
malaria  mosquito.  Any  mosquito  of  the  genus  Anophe¬ 
les  (which  see). 

malaria  parasite. 

Any  of  several  mi¬ 
nute  protozoans  of 
the  genus  Plasmo¬ 
dium  (syn.  Hsema - 
tozoon)  which  in 
their  adult  condi¬ 
tion  live  in  the  tis¬ 
sues  of  mosquitoes 
of  the  genus  Anoph¬ 
eles  (wmch  see)  and 
w  h  e  n  transferred 
to  the  blood  of 
man,  by  the  bite  of 
the  mosquito,  pro¬ 
duce  malaria.  The 
young  parasites,  or 
sporozoites,  enter 
the  red  blood  corpuscles,  growing  at  their  expense,  under¬ 
going  sporulation,  and  finally  destroying  the  corpuscles, 
thus  liberating  in  the  blood  plasma  an  immense  number  oi 
small  spores  called  merozoites.  An  indefinite  but  not  unlim¬ 
ited  number  of  such  generations  may  follow’,  but  if  mean¬ 
while  the  host  is  bitten  by  a  mosquito,  the  parasites  develop 
into  gametes  in  the  stomach  of  the  insect.  These  conju¬ 
gate,  the  zygote  thus  produced  divides, forming  spores,  and 
eventually  sporozoites,  which,  penetrating  to  the  salivary 

f  lands  of  the  mosquito,  may  be  introduced  into  a  new  host. 

'he  attacks  of  the  disease  coincide  with  the  dissolution 
of  the  corpuscles  and  liberation  of  the  spores  and  products 
of  growth  of  the  parasites  into  the  blood  plasma.  Several 
species  of  the  parasite  are  distinguished,  as  P.  viva x,  pro¬ 
ducing  tertian  malaria;  P.  malaria,  producing  quartan 
malaria ;  and  P.  (subgenus  Laverania)  falciparum,  produc¬ 
ing  lestivo-autumnal  fever. 

rnal'as  slm  1  la'tlon  (mXl'S-sTm'T-la'slmn),  n.  Med.  Im¬ 
perfect  assimilation  or  nutrition. 

ma'late  (ma'lat),  v.  [L.  malum  apple  :  cf.  F.  malate  See 
malic.]  ('hern.  A  salt  or  ester  of  malic  acid, 
ma'lax  (ma'ISks),  v.  t. ;  ma'laxed  (-lSkst)  ;  ma'lax-ing. 
[L.  malaxare,  malaxatum ,  Gr.  paXdarxeLv,  fr.  pa\a ko? 
soft.]  To  soften  by  kneading,  rubbing,  mixing,  or  by  stir¬ 
ring  with  some  thinner  substance,  as,  especially,  drugs  in 
the  preparation  of  plasters  and  pills.  —  ma  lax'a  ble  (md- 
lSk'sri-b’l),  a. 

Apparently  watching  her  go  through  the  process  of  malaxing 
and  dispensing  the  food  several  times.  Pop.  Set.  Monthly. 

mal'ax  ate  (mSl'Sk-sat ;  ma-18k'sat),  v.  t.  To  malax, 
mal  ax-a'tlon  (-sa'shihi),  n.  [L.  malaxalio.]  1.  The  action 
of  softening  ;  specif. :  a  Pharm.  The  act  of  softening  by 
mixing  with  a  thinner  substance  ;  the  formation  of  ingredi¬ 
ents  into  a  mass  for  pills  or  plasters,  b  A  form  of  massage 
performed  by  a  kneading  movement  of  the  fingers. 


Malaria  Parasites  1.  2.  4  Flagellated 
Forms.  1  of  Tertian,  2  of  Quartan,  and  4 
of  .Estivo-autumnal  Fever;  3  Crescents 
(After  Thayer  and  Hewetson.) 


2.  Zool.  The  method  employed  by  certain  wasps  to  ren¬ 
der  their  prey  inactive  by  biting  it  on  the  neck. 

mal'ax  a  tor  (mfil'&k-sa'ter),  n.  One  that  malaxates  ;  esp.t 
a  machine  for  grinding,  kneading,  or  stirring  into  a  pasty 
or  doughy  mass,  as  a  machine  for  tempering  clay  or  one 
for  mixing  mortar. 

Ma  lax'ls  (ma-lJk'aTs),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  pa\a£i.<;  a  soften¬ 
ing.  See  malax.]  Pot.  A  genus  of  European  terrestrial 
orchids  consisting  of  M.  paludosa ,  the  bog  orchis,  a  small 
bog  herb  bearing  two  leaves  and  a  loose  raceme  of  delicate 
greenish  yellow  flowers. 

Ma  lay'  (md-la' ;  ma'la),  a.  Of  or  pert,  to  the  Malay  Pen¬ 
insula  or  its  inhabitants  ;  Malayan.  —  Malay  apple,  a  The 
esculent  fruit  of  a  myrtaceous  tree  ( Caryophyllus  ma/ac- 
censis)  of  Asia  and  Polynesia ;  also,  the  tree.  The  fruit  is 
about  the  size  and  shape  of  an  apple,  b  The  rose  apple.  — 
M.  camphor.  See  bornkol.  — M.  kite.  =  Eddy  kite.  —  M. 
race.  =  Malayan  race.  —  M.tea.  =  Benkulen  tea. 

Ma  lay'  (md-la' ;  ma'la),  n.  1.  A  member  of  the  dominant 
brown  race  of  the  region  including  the  Malay  Peninsula  and 
the  group  of  islands  extending  thence  to  Timor  and  from 
Timor  north  to  Luzon,  thus  including  Sumatra,  Java, 
Celebes,  the  Philippines,  and  adjacent  smaller  islands. 
See  Malayan  race. 

2  Specif.  :  A  member  of  the  Orang  Malayu,  or  Malay 
tribes  of  the  Malay  Peninsula  and  parts  (chiefly  coastal 
regions)  of  Sumatra,  Borneo,  Java,  and  adjacent  small 
islands.  They  are  skillful  seaiqen  and  were  formerly  noted 
for  piracy  ;  inland,  they  are  rice  cultivators.  They  have 
some  native  manufactures.  Nearly  all  are  Sunni  Moham¬ 
medans  ;  they  use  the  Arabic  character  in  writing. 

3.  The  language  of  the  Malays.  See  Malayo- Polynesian. 

4.  One  of  a  breed  of  domestic  fowls  having  a  strawberry 
comb.  In  the  cock  the  plumage  is  somewhat  like,  but 
darker  than,  that  of  the  black -oreasted  red  game.  The 
hen  is  chiefly  dark  cinnamon  brown.  Similar  bantams, 
called  Malay  bantams,  are  also  bred. 

Mal  a-ya'lam  (mSl'a-ya'ldm),  n.  The  Dravidian  language 
of  the  Malabar  coast  of  India,  an  offshoot  of  Tamil  dating 
from  about  the  9th  century.  Its  literature  is  almost  ex¬ 
clusively  Brahmanical,  and  it  contains  a  large  infusion  of 
Sanskrit  words.  Originally  it  employed  the  Vatteluttu 
character  for  its  alphabet,  but  under  Hindu  influence  the 
Grantha  has  largely  replaced  this.  See  Dravido-Munda. 
Ma-lay'an  (md-la'dn),  a.  Pertaining  to,  resembling,  or 
designating,  the  Malays  or  their  language,  customs,  etc. 
Malayan  alphabets.  The  chief  Malayan  alphabets  are  the 
Battak  of  central  Sumatra,  the  Rejang  and  the  Lampcng  in 
southeastern  Sumatra,  the  Bugl  and  the  Makassar  in  Cele¬ 
bes,  the  Tagalaand  the  Visayaiu  the  Philippines.  Those  of 
Sumatra  are  probably  degraded  forms  of  the  old  Kawi, 
while  the  eastern  Malay  alphabets,  of  which  Tagala  may 
be  taken  as  the  type,  are  probably  derived  from  early  al¬ 
phabets  of  the  eastern  coast  of  India. —  M.  bear,  the  sun 
bear. —  M.  camphor,  Malay  camphor.  See  borneol.  —  M. 
race,  Ethnol..  one  of  the  five  varieties  of  mankind  discrim¬ 
inated  by  Blumenbach  in  1775,  and  comprising  the  non- 
Negritic  inhabitants  of  the  Malay  Peninsula  and  Oceania. 
The  typical  Malay  is  short,  of  slight  frame,  and  brachy- 
cephalic.  The  cheek  bones  are  prominent,  and  the  hair 
lank,  straight,  and  black :  the  nose  is  generally  straight, 
the  eyes  large  and  only  slightly,  if  at  all,  oblique.  A  pe¬ 
culiarity  of  the  race  is  liability  to  the  homicidal  mania 
called  amok.  In  disposition  they  are  brave  and  courteous, 
but  callous  to  suffering,  indolent,  and  improvident.  The 
extent  and  status  of  the  Malayan  race  is  a  matter  of  dispute, 
many  viewing  them  as  a  Mongolian  offshoot.  It  is  now 
customary  to  distinguish  them  from  the  linguistically 
allied  Polynesians  as  well  as  from  the  Indonesians,  who 
may  be  a  cross  between  the  two.  Cf .  Malayo- Polynesian. 
—  M.  Bubreglon,  Zoogeog .,  a  subdivision  of  the  Oriental 
region,  including  the  Malay  Peninsula,  the  Philippine  Is¬ 
lands,  and  the  Indo-Malayan  Archipelago  to  Wallace’s  line. 
Ma-lay'o-  (md-la'6-).  Combining  form  for  Malayan ,  mean¬ 
ing,  of  a  Malayan  character ,  belonging  ( in  part)  to  the  Malay¬ 
an  race  or  language  ;  as  in  Ma-la'yo-In'do-ne'sian,  Ma-lay'o- 
Jav  a-neae',  Ma  lay'o-Ne  gri'to. 

Ma  lay'oid  (-oid),  a.  Resembling  the  Malays  in  type  or 
character  ;  related  to  the  Malays. 

Ma-lay'o-Pol  y-ne'slan,  a.  Pertaining  to  both  the  Ma¬ 
lays  and  Polynesians;  designating,  or  belonging  to,  the 
linguistic  stock  which  includes  these  two  races. 
Malayo-Polyneslan  languages,  a  family  of  agglutinative  lan¬ 
guages  spoken  in  the  area  extending  from  Madagascar  in 
the  west,  through  the  Malay  Peninsula  and  Archipelago, 
to  Hawaii  and  Easter  Island  in  the  east,  and  including 
practically  all  the  native  languages  of  Oceania  with  ex¬ 
ception  of  the  Australian,  Papuan,  and  Negrito  languages. 
These  languages  fall  into  three  subfamilies,  of  which  some 
authorities  consider  the  Melanesian,  some  the  Polynesian, 
as  the  most  archaic.  The  Malay  subfamily  is  the  best  de¬ 
veloped,  having  a  considerable  literary  development  in 
some  languages,  as  Javanese.  The  affinity  of  tne  Cham 
language  of  Cambodia  with  the  Tagala  group,  and  of  the 
Nicobarese  with  the  Mon-Khmer  languages,  indicates  a 

fossible  origin  of  the  Malayo-Polynesian  family  in  East 
ndia.  Sumatra  has  also  been  suggested  as  a  center  of 
origin,  esp.  of  the  relatively  modern  Malay  subfamily  (see 
agglutinative  languages).  Following  is  a  classification 
(p.  1304). 


mal  a-co'ma  (m&Fd-kS'md),  n. 
[NL.  ;  malaco-  -|-  -oma.)  Med. 
Abnormal  softness  of  a  part, 
mal'a-con  (mkl'd-kCn),  n.  Also 
mal'a-cone.  mal'a-kon.  [Gr. 
/LLaAoKo?  soft.]  Min.  A  brown 
altered  form  of  zircon.  Argon 
has  been  found  in  it. 
mal  a  coph'l-loU8  (-kbf'T-lws), 
a.  \_maluco-  -+-  - philous .]  Hot. 
Adapted  to  pollination  through 
the  agency  of  Blues  or  snails,  as 
certain  flowers.  Cf.  kntomoph- 

ILOUS,  A  N  KM O  PH  I  LOUS. 

mal  a-coph'o-nous  (-0-nus),  a. 
[Gr.  /uaAa*o</>wpo?  ;  pa\ a#co9 
soft  +  (fiojug  voice.]  Having  a 
soft  voice. 

Mal  a-cop 'o-da  (-kttp'fi-dd),  n. 
pi.  [NL.  ;  malaco-  -f-  -poda.] 
Zool.  =  Pkotracheata.  — 
mal  a-copro-dous  (-d«s),  a. 

Mal  a-cop'ter-i  (-tgr-T),  n.  pi. 
INL.  See  malacopterous.] 
Zo  /.  \  group  ol  fishes  practical¬ 
ly  equiv.  to  Physostomi,  or  Mal- 
acopterygii  in  a  broad  sense. 
Mal  a  cb-scol'l-ces  (-kn-skOl'Y- 
sez),  n.  pi.  [NL.  ;  malaco-  -f 
Gr.  <jk*)\v£  worm.J  Zool.  A 
group  practically  equiv.  to  Mol- 
luscoida.  —  mal  a-co-scol'i  cln® 
(-sin  j  -sYn),  a.  Hnxley. 


mal  a-co'8la  (-ko'sYs),  «.  [NL.  ; 
malaco-  +  -o*i\s.]  =  malacia  a. 
mal  a-coa'te-on  (-kbs'tf'-bn  ),  n. 
[NL.  ;  malaco-  ■+■  Gr.  berrtov 
none.]  Med.  Osteomalacia, 
mal  a  cob  tra  col'o-gy  (-t  r  d- 
k5l'o-jY),  n.  [malacostrac&n  4- 
-logy.]  Careinology. 
mal  a  cot'o-my  (-k5t'fi-mY),  ». 
[malaco— 1-  -tomy.]  Laparotomy, 
mal  a-co-ton'.  -co-toon',  -co- 
toun'.  Vars.  of  MKi.oroTON 
Mal  a  co-zo'a  ( mttl'd-k<Vz<5'd), 
n.  pi.  [NL.  ;  malaco-  -f-  Gr.  £u>oi/ 
an  animal.]  Zool.  In  older  clas¬ 
sifications,  a  group,  including 
the  Molluscu,  Hraehiopndu, 
and  Bryo/mi called  alsoMal'- 
a-co-zo-a'ri-a  (-zo-a'rT-d  ;  115). 
—  mal  a-co-zo'tc  (-Yk),  a. 
ma  lac'tlc  (md-l&k'tYk),  a.  [Gr. 
/uoAoktikos,  fr.  (MaXa/cos  soft.] 
Emollient ;  tending  to  soften, 
ma-lac'ti-cal.  a.  Malactie.  Obs. 
mal-ad  ap-ta'tion,  n.  Poor  or 
inadequate  adaptation, 
mal' ad- dress '  (mftlM-dr^s'),  n. 
[F.  maladresse. )  Bad  address; 
awkward  or  tactless  behavior. 

II  ma  lade'  (madad'),  n.  [F.] 
A  sick  person. 

II  ma  lade'  1  marina  Ire' 

(e'ma'zhe'nar').  [K]  Imagi¬ 


nary  invalid  ;  esp.,  the  title  ( Le 
M.  i.)  of  Moliere’s  last  comedy, 
1073,  so  called  from  its  leading 
character,  Argan. 
maladery,  n.  [OF.  maladerie, 
F.  maladrerte.’]  A  hospital  or 
lazaretto.  Obs. 
ma  la' die'  du  co  it'(ma/la/de' 
dii  kO'St').  (F.l  Vet.  Dourine. 
mal'a  dive  (mftl'd-dlv),  a.  [F. 
tnaladif,  fern,  mnladire .]  Sick; 
sickly  ;  unhealthy.  Rare. 
mal  ad-Just'ed.  a.  See  mal-. 
mal  ad  mln'is-tra  tor,  n.  One 
who  administers  badly. 

I|  mal  a  dresse'  (mal'a/drPs'),  n. 
[F.l  Maladdress. 
mal  ad-ven'fcure  (mftl/ttd-v8n'- 
tflr),  n.  [F.  malarenture,  prop., 
ill  adventure.]  Escapade  ;  mis¬ 
hap. 

[[ma'la  fl'de (ma'la  fl'de).  [L.] 
In  bad  faith;—  opp.  to  bona  fide. 
||  ma'la  fl'deB  (-dez).  [L.]  Bad 
faith  ;  —  opposed  to  bona  tides. 
Mal  a-gash'  (m  &  l'a-g  &  s  h' ; 
m&l'a-g&sh).  Var.  of  Mala¬ 
gasy. 

Mal  a-gi'gKmftFd-ig'j?),  n.  [It., 
F.  Maugis.)  In  the  Charlemagne 
romances,  a  celebrated  hero, 
who  was  brought  up  by  the  fairy 
Orianda,  and  became  a  great  en¬ 
chanter. 


ma  lag'ma(ma-lflg'md),  n. ;  pi. 
-mata  (-md-ta).  [L.,  fr.  Gr.  na- 
AoyjLta,  fr  fioA'icraeu'  to  sof¬ 
ten  ]  An  emollient  cataplasm, 
plaster,  or  the  like.  Obs.  or  R 
Mal'a-eri'da  (mfll'd-gre'dd), 
n.  Loru  Shelburne  (1737-1805).  a 
zealous  oppositionist  during  the 
administration  of  Lord  North  ; 
—  a  nickname  given  by  his  po¬ 
litical  opponents.  Gabriel  Mal- 
agrida  (1K89-1701)  was  an  Italian 
Jesuit,  accused  of  conspiring 
the  Kmu’  "f  Portugal, 
mal  a-gru'grouB  (*gr<5o'grus), 
a.  Lugubrious.  Rare. 
mal  a  guet'a  pep'per.  mal'a- 
gnet'ta  pep'per  (mll'd-gSt'd). 
Vars.  of  MELEOUKTA  PEPPER, 
mal'a-hack'  (m&l'd-h&k/),  v.  t • 
Or  i.  Dial,  a  To  cut  or  carve  awk¬ 
wardly  ;  hence,  to  deface.  b  To 
become  disabled  or  worn  out ;  — 
said  of  a  draft  animal, 
ma'la  In  se,  pi.  of  malum  in 
se,  under  MALUM. 

Ma-lai'ilan.  Var.  of  Malay¬ 
sian.  (ton. I 

malakaton.  -toon  f  mf. loco- | 
Mal  a-la'i  ( m&Fd-U'T),  Ma-la'- 
le-el  ( md-la'lC-iM).  D.  Rib. 
ma-lara'ate  (md-l&m'ftt;  mRl'- 
d-mat;,w.  Chem.  A  salt  or  ester 


of  mnlamic  acid. 
ma-lam'bo(md-lam'b5),  n.  [Cf. 
Sp.  ma/ambo.]  The  yellowish 
aromatic  bark  of  a  South  Amer¬ 
ican  euphorbiaceous  shrub 
( Croton  malambo ),  used  in  med¬ 
icine  and  perfumery, 
ma-lam'ic  (-Yk),  a.  [malic  + 
atnic.]  Designating  an  acid  in¬ 
termediate  between  malic  acid 
and  malamide,  and  known  only 
in  combination. 

ma-lam'ide  <-Td  ;  -Yd),  n.  Also 
-id.  [ma/ic  -f  amide.)  Chem. 
The  amide  of  mafic  acid, 
C,»H:,OH(CONH2)2,  isomeric 
with  asparagine. 

Ma'la-mut«  (mii'ld-mQt).  Var. 
of  Malemute. 

Ma  la-na'o  (ma'la-na'fi),  n.  A 
Moro  of  the  warlike  tribes  in¬ 
habiting  the  shores  of  Lake  La- 
nao,  Mindanao.  [ous. I 

malancolioQB.  +  melancholi-| 
malancoly.  melancholy. 
malandryn,  n.  [F.  ma/andrin. 
It.  malandrino .]  A  robber.  06*. 
ma  la-pa'ho  ( ma'la-pa'hO),  n. 
[Tag.  malapajo.]  A  tree  of  the 
Philippines  ( Dipterocarpus 
remmfitnis)  yielding  a  resin 
used  for  calking  ;  also,  its  light- 
colored  wood. 

mal-ap  pli  ca 'tion.  >?.  See  mal-. 


mal  ap-pro'prl-ate,  r.  t.  See 
m al-.-  mal'ap-pro'pri-a'tion./L 
mal  ap-pro'pri-ate,  a.  Inappro¬ 
priate. 

ma'la  prax'is  (ma'la  prftk'- 
sis).  [NL.]  =  malpractice. 
mal-ap ’ro-po'ism  (m&l-ap'rj- 
p6'Yzrm),  n.  A  malapropism. 
malarde.  +  mallard. 
ma-la'ri-oid,  a.  Like  malaria, 
mal  ar-range'ment,  n.  See  ma  l-. 
Mal'a-sar  (m&l'd-siir).  D.  Bib. 
ma-las'sea  molasses. 

ma  la-ta'pay  (ma'la-ta'pl),  n. 
[Tag.]  Phil.  I.  a  The  wood  of 
an  ebenaceous  tree  (Diospyt os 
discolor )  ;  also,  the  tree  itself, 
b  A  cornaceous  tree  ( Alangium 
octopetalum )  or  its  wood. 
ma'la-tum-ba'ga(-t(5hm-ba'ga ), 
n.  [Tag.]  A  Cfesalpiniaceous 
tree  (Apalatoa  blancoi)  of  the 
Philippine  Islands ;  also,  its 
compact  red  wood. 

Ilmal  aux.orde.  denti'(ma'-l5 
aiiN'  ;  mal'  dS).  [F.l  Toothache, 
mal'ax  age  (in&l'&k-s&j),  n.  [F 
See  malaxate.]  The  processof 
softening  clay  by  working  it. 
Mala-ya'lim(mftl'd-ya'lYm),n. 
pi.  Dravidians  of  Malayalam 
speech. 

Ma-lay'ic,  a.  Malayan. 
Ma-lay'ize,  v.  t.  V  »•  Sea  4ii. 


food,  foot ;  out,  oil ;  chair  ;  go  ;  sing,  iqk  ;  then,  thin;  nature,  verdjire  (250) ;  K  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144) ;  bow  ;  yet ;  zli  _  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Goidb. 

Full  explanation,  of  Abbreviation.,  £lKns,  etc..  Immeillatelr  precede  the  Vocabulary. 
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Achinese,  Battak,  Bugi,  Dyak, 
Makassar,  Lampong,  Malay, 
Nico barest*,  Rejang. 

Malay  Penin¬ 
sula.  Suma¬ 
tra.  Borneo, 
Celebes.  Nico- 
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Javanese. 

Kavi  (extinct).  Javanese.  Ma¬ 

durese,  Sundanese,  Balinese, 
Sossak. 

Java.  Madura, 
Sunda,  etc. 

Tagala. 

Tagalog,  Butan,  Bicol,  Ibanag, 
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(Sulu),  Munobo,  Montes. 

Philippine 
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Tagala. 

Formosan. 

Formosan. 

Formosa. 

Malagasy. 

Malagasy 
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Cham- 

Selung. 

Cham  or  Tiam;  Selung. 

Cambodia.  Ma¬ 
lay  Peninsu¬ 
la.  Mergui 
Archipelago 

on 

a. 

Sawalorl 

or 

Mahori 

Hawaiian,  Tuamotu,  Tahitian, 
Marqueean;  Maori;  Samoan, 
Tokelau,  Ellice  ;  Cook,  Aus¬ 
tral ;  Tongan,  Niue. 

Polynesia. 

SB 

< 

Mlcrone- 
sian  or 
Tarapon. 

Caroline,  Gilbertcso,  Ladrone, 
Marshall. 

Micronesia. 

DO 

M 

i 

M 

Melane¬ 
sian  or 
Fijian. 

Banks  Islands,  Fiji,  New  Cale¬ 

donia,  Loyalty  Islands,  New 
Guinea,  New  Hebrides,  Solo¬ 
mon  Islands. 

Melanesia 

Melano- 

Papuan. 

Kiriwinn,  Misima,  Tagula.  etc  , 

of  Louisiade  Archipelago. 

*  Parentheses  denote  dialects;  semicolons  divide  subgroups. 


Ma  lay'sian  (md-la'sliftn  ;  -sT-dn),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to 
Malaysia.  — -  n.  A  native  of  Malaysia, 
mal  con'duct  (m51-k5n'dukt),  n.  Ill  conduct;  esp.,  dis¬ 
honest  conduct ;  maladministration, 
mal  coil' for  ma'tlon  (mSl-kSn'ftfr-ma'slmn),  n.  Imperfect, 
disproportionate,  or  abnormal  formation  ;  ill  form  ;  dispro¬ 
portion  of  parts. 

mal'con  tent  (mSl'ktfn-tfint'),  a.  [F.,  fr.  mal  ill  con¬ 
tent.  See  mal- ;  content.]  Discontented;  uneasy;  dis¬ 
satisfied  ;  esp. ,  dissatisfied  with  the  government. 

The  famous  malcontent  eurl  of  Leicester  Milner. 
mal'con  tent',  n.  [F.]  1.  One  discontented  ;  e6p.,  a  dis¬ 
contented  subject  of  a  government ;  a  political  agitator. 

2.  A  state  of  discontent. 

male  (mal),  a.  [F.  male ,  OF.  masle,  mascle,  fr.  L.  tnascu- 
Itu  male,  masculine,  dim.  of  mas  a  male.  Cf.  masculine, 
marry,  v.  /.]  1.  a  Designating,  or  of  or  pertaining  to,  a 

man  or  human  being  of  the  sex  which  begets  young,  or  pro¬ 
duces  spermatozoa  by  which  the  eggs  are  fertilized,  or,  in 
a  wider  sense,  any  animal  of  corresponding  sex,  or  the 
functions,  organs,  and  parts  pertaining  esp.  to  it;  — op¬ 
posed  to  female.  See  sex.  b  Bot.  By  analogy,  pertain¬ 
ing  to  or  designating  any  plant  organ  or  reproductive  body 
which  accomplishes  fertilization  or  fecundation,  or  the 
plant  which  bears  such  organs  ;  as,  a  male  gamete,  a  male 
gametopliyte,  a  male  willow.  With  respect  to  seed  plants, 
male  is  loosely  used  as  an  equivalent  of  staminale. 

In  Zodl.  S:  Bot.,  the  male  sex  is  indicated  by  the 
symbol  of  Mars  (cf). 

2.  Suitable  to  the  male  sex  ;  characteristic  or  suggestive 
of  a  male;  masculine  ;  as,  male  courage. 

3.  Consisting  of  males  ;  as,  a  male  choir. 

4.  Denoting  an  intensity  or  superiority  of  the  character¬ 
istic  qualities  of  anything  ;  —  contrasted  with  female. 

All  its  lordly  male  sapphires.  R.  Browning. 

5.  Meeh.  Adapted  for  fitting  into  another  corresponding 
piece  (the  female  piece)  which  is  hollow ;  as,  a  male  gauge, 
for  gauging  the  size  or  shape  of  a  hole  ;  a  male  screw,  etc. 
Syn.  —  Male,  masculine,  manly,  mannish,  manlike,  man¬ 
ful,  virile.  Male  (opposed  to  female)  applies  to  animals 
and  plants  as  well  as  to  human  beings,  ana  always  suggests 
sex;  masculine  (opposed  to  feminine)  denotes  that  (esp. 
strength,  vigor,  and  the  like)  which  belongs  to  or  is  char¬ 
acteristic  of  men,  and  frequently  suggests  gender  rather 


than  sex ;  as,  “  a  male  tiger  ”  ( Shak .) ;  “  a  male 
tree”  ( Gilbert  White)',  “male  children  ”  (Josh. 
xvii.  2) ;  a  male  choir ;  “  His  poetry  is  masculine, 
plain,  concentrated,  and  energetic”  ( Landor ); 
“  The  great  and  masculine  virtues,  constancy, 
gravity,  magnanimity,  fortitude,  fidelity,  and 
firmness”  (Burke);  sl  masculine  noun.  Manly 
(often  opposed  to  boyish,  childish)  commonly 
suggests  a  man’s  finer  qualities,  esp.  courage, 
frankness,  independence;  as,  “His  oig  manly 
voice  turning  again  toward  childish  treble 
(Shak.);  “What  more  manly  exercise  than 
hunting  ?  ”  (  Walton) ;  “  I  thought  it  neither 
manly  nor  honorable  not  to  dare  farther  ”  ( Cole¬ 
ridge ) :  “  The  truest  honor  (isj  the  manly  confes¬ 
sion  oi  wrong  ”  (Thackeray).  Manlike  is  more 
apt  to  suggest  characteristically  masculine 
qualities  or  (esp.)  foibles;  as,  manlike  blunt¬ 
ness;  manlike ,  lie  failed  to  understand  her  si¬ 
lence.  Mannish  (compare  the  implications  of 
womanish,  childish)  is  a  term  of  contempt ;  as 
compared  with  the  corresponding  use  of  mas¬ 
culine,  it  expresses  affected  rather  than  natural 
qualities  ;  as,  “a  woman  impudent  and  mannish 
grown  ”  (Shak.) ;  a  mannish  costume  ;  “  I  hate 
a  masculine  woman,  an  Amazon  ”  (Fielding). 
Manful  implies  esp.  bravery  or  resolution  ;  as, 
a  manful  struggle,  a  manful  effort  to  gain  self- 
control;  “  I  toiled  man  fully  at  the  review  till 
two  o’clock  ”  (Scott).  Virile  (a  stronger  word 
than  masculine)  suggests  the  qualities  belong¬ 
ing  to  fully  developed  manhood;  as,  “Ye 
chiefly,  virile  both  to  think  and  feel,  deep- 
chestea  Chapman  and  firm-footed  Ben”  (Low¬ 
ell)  ;  a  virile  style.  See  female. 
male  agaric.  See  agaric,  n.,  2.  —  m.  bamboo,  the 
East  Indian  bamboo  grass  Dendrocalamus  stric- 
tus.—m.  berry,  the  berry  of  male  coffee.  — m. 
cell,  in  seed  plants,  the  generative  cell.  —  m.  cof¬ 
fee,  a  kind  of  coffee  with  one  ovule  abortive, 
so  that  a  single  round  seed  (peaberry,  or  male 


berry)  is  produced.  — m.  fern,  a  European  fern  (Dryopteris 
filix-mas)  used  in  medicine  as  an  anthelmintic,  esp.  against 
the  tapeworm.  See  Dryopteris.— m.  fief.  =  fief  mascu¬ 
line.  —  m.  Incense,  frankincense,  or  a  superior  variety  of 
the  same.  Obs.  —  m.  jalap,  a  kind  of  jalap  from  the  Mexican 
plant  Ipomcea  orizabensis,  more  feebly  cathartic  than  true 
mlap.  —  m.  kola,  an  African  clusiaceous  tree  (Garcinia 
kola);  also,  its  seed,  which  resembles  the  kola  nut  in 
shape,  but  contains  no  caffeine.  —  m.  nervine,  the  yellow 
lady 's-slipper.  U.  S.  —  m.  nutmeg.  =  Makassar  nutmeg. 

—  m.  orchis,  a  European  terrestrial  orchid  ( Orchis  mascufa) 
with  showy  pink  or  purple  flowers  in  a  loose  spike.  Its 
tubers  yield  the  drug  B&lep.  —  m.  pronucleus.  Biol.,  the 
pronucleus  formed  by  the  head  of  a  spermatozoon  or 
spermatozoid  after  it  has  entered  the  egg.  See  fertiliza¬ 
tion.  —  m.  rime  or  rhyme.  =  masculine  rime. 

maid  (mal),  n.  A  human  being  of  the  male  sex;  hence, 
any  organism  of  that  sex. 

male-.  A  prefix  denoting  bad,  ill.  Obs.  var.  of  mal-. 

Ma  le-bol'ge  (ma'li-bol'ja),  n.  [It.,  evil  trenches.]  In 
Dante’s  “  Inferno,”  the  eighth  circle  of  hell,  so  called  from 
the  ten  rock-bordered  trenches,  or  bo/ge,  which  bound  it. 

—  Ma  le  bol'gi  an  (-jT-Sn),  Male-bol'gic  (-jik),  a. 

Male-branch'lsm  (mal-braNsh'Tz’m),  n.  The  philosophi¬ 
cal  system  of  Malebranche,  the  French  metaphysician.  Its 
fundamental  doctrine  is  that  the  mind  cannot  have  knowl¬ 
edge  of  anything  external  to  itself  except  through  its  re¬ 
lation  to  God.  He  says,  “  We  see  all  things  in  God.” 

male-dl'cent  (mai'e-di's^nt),  a.  [L.  maledicens,  p.  pr.  of 
maledicere  to  speak  ill.]  Addicted  to,  or  of  the  nature  of, 
evil  speaking  ;  slanderous.  Obs.  or  R.  Sir  E.  Sandys. 

mal  6  dic'tlon  (-dik'shun),  n.  [L.  maledictio,  fr.  male¬ 
dicere  to  speak  ill,  to  curse  ;  male  ill  -\~dicere  to  say  :  cf. 
F.  malediction.  See  mal-,  malice,  diction;  cf.  malison.] 

1.  A  proclaiming  of  evil  against  some  one  ;  a  cursing  ;  im¬ 
precation  ;  a  curse  or  execration  ;  —  opposed  to  benediction. 

No  malediction  falls  from  his  tongue  Longfellow 

2.  A  speaking  evil ,  slander;  state  of  being  spoken  ill  of 
or  slandered. 

Syn.  —  Execration,  denunciation,  anathema.  See  curse. 

mal  e-dic'to  ry  (-dik'to-rT),  a.  Of  the  nature  of,  or  like, 
a  malediction. 

mare-fac'tion  (-fSk'shfin),  n.  [See  malefactor.]  An  evil 
deed  ;  offense  ;  crime;  a  malum  in  seor  malum  prohibitum. 

mal  e-fac'tor  (mSl'e-fSk'ter  ;  277),  n.  [L.,  fr.  malefacere 
to  do  evil;  male  ill,  evil-}-  facere  to  do.  See  malice; 


fact.]  One  guilty  of  a  malefaction  ;  esp.,  one  guilty  of  ft 
crime  or  offense  at  the  law  ;  a  criminal. 

Syn.  —  Evildoer,  criminal,  culprit,  felon,  convict, 
ma  lef'le  (niri-lSf'Tk),  a.  [L.  malejicus :  cf .  F.  maUfique. 
See  malefaction.]  Doing  mischief ;  causing  harm  or  evil ; 
hurtful ;  baleful.  Chaucer . 

ma  lef'ic,  n.  1.  Astrol.  A  malefic  aspect  or  star,  as  Saturn. 

2  A  practicer  of  malefic  arts.  Obs. 
mal'e  flee  (mSl'e-fTs),  n.  [L.  malejicium :  cf.  F.  malefice . 
See  malefactor.]  1.  An  evil  deed  ;  an  evil  enchantment ; 
sorcery.  Obs.  or  Archaic. 

2.  Astrol.  Malefic  or  baleful  nature.  Obs. 
ma  lefi  cence  (md-18f'T-s?ns),  n.  [L.  malefcentia.  Cf. 
malfeasance.]  1.  Evil  action  ;  also,  an  evil  deed. 

2.  Maleficent  or  malefic  quality  or  character  ;  noxiousness, 
ma  lef'i  cent  (-s£nt),  a.  [See  malefic.]  Doing  evil  to 
others;  harmful;  mischievous;  malefic;  also,  criminal, 
mal  e-ll'cial  (mSl^-flsh'dl),  a.  Maleficent ;  injurious.  R. 
ma  le'ic  (ma-le'Tk),  a.  [Cf.  F.  malbique.  See  malic.] 
Chem.  Pert,  to  or  designating  a  crystalline,  dibasic  acid, 
C2H2(COiH)2,  obtained  by  heating  malic  acid,  and  other¬ 
wise.  It  is  isomeric  with  fumaric  acid.  See  alloisomerism. 
m&l'e-O  (m51'e-o),  n. ;  pi.  -eos  (-oz).  [From  its  native 
name.]  A  megapode  of  Celebes  (M egaeephalon  maleo),  that 
lays  its  eggs  in  holes  in  sandy  beaches  instead  of  in  mounds. 
It  is  glossy  blackish  brown  with  pinkish  under  parts. 

Mal  e-sher'bi-a  (mSl'e-shfir'bt-d  ;  miFfis-hOr'-),  n.  (NL., 
after  Chretien  Guillaume  de  Lamoignon  de  Malesherbes , 
French  statesman.]  Bot.  A  genus  of  South  American 
undershrubs  constituting  the  family  Malesherbiaceae  (order 
Hypericales).  They  are  distinguished  by  the  large  yellow 
racemose  flowers,  with  a  tubular  calyx,  the  sepals  exceed¬ 
ing  the  petals.  They  are  related  to  the  passion  flowers, 
ma  lev'o  lence  (ma-16v'6-lens),  n.  [L.  malevolentia.  See 
malevolent.]  Quality  or  state  of  being  malevolent ;  evil 
disposition  toward  another  ;  inclination  to  injure  others  ; 
ill  will.  See  malice,  Syn. 

ma  lev'o- lent  (-12nt),  a.  [L.  malevolens,  -entis ;  male  ill 
-f-  volens,  p.  pr.  of  velle  to  be  willing  or  disposed,  to 
wish.  See  malice;  voluntary.]  1.  Wishing  evil;  dis¬ 
posed  to  injure  others  ;  rejoicing  in  another’s  misfortune  ; 
arising  from,  or  indicative  of,  ill  will. 

2.  Astrol.  Having  a  baleful  influence  ;  malefic.  Obs. 
Syn.—  Ill-disposed,  envious,  mischievous,  evil-minded, 
spiteful,  malignant,  rancorous.  See  malicious. 
ma-lev'o  lent.  «.  1.  A  malevolent  person.  Obs.  or  R. 

2  Astrol.  A  baleful  influence, 
mal  fea'sance  (mSl-fe'zdns ;  277),  n.  [F.  malfaisavce, 
fr.  malfaisanl  injurious,  doing  ill  ;  mal  ill,  evil  -f -faisant 
doing,  p.  pr.  of  faire  to  do.  See  mal-,  feasible  ;  cf.  malef¬ 
icence.]  The  doing  of  an  act  which  a  person  ought  not  to 
do  ;  evil  conduct ;  an  illegal  deed  ;  —  often  used  of  official 
misconduct.  Contr.  with  misfeasance,  nonfeasance. 
mal  fea'sant  (-zfint),  a.  [F.  malfaisant.']  Evil-doing.  — 
n.  One  who  does  evil ;  a  criminal. 

mal  for  ma'tlon  (mai'fQr-ma'shwn),  n.  Ill  formation  ;  ir¬ 
regular,  anomalous,  abnormal,  or  wrong  formation  or  struc¬ 
ture.  Specif.  :  Biol,  a  An  abnormal  deviation  from  the 
usual  structure.  See  teratology,  b  A  malformed  organ¬ 
ism  or  part. 

mal  formed'  (in81-f6rmd'),  a.  Having,  or  characterized 
by,  malformation  ;  ill-formed  ;  abnormally  formed, 
ma'lic  (ma'lik  ;  miU'Tk),  a.  [L.  malum  an  apple  :  cf.  F. 
malique.]  Org.  Chem.  Designating,  or  pertaining  to,  a  crys- 
tallizable,  diabasic,  hydroxy  acid,  C.,H3OH(C02H)2,  occur¬ 
ring  in  three  optically  different  modifications  ;  —  called  also 
hydroxy  succinic  acid.  Ordinary  malic  acid,  which  in  dilute 
solutions  is  levorotatory,  occurs  lree  or  in  the  form  of 
malates  in  various  plant  juices,  as  in  apples,  grapes,  goose¬ 
berries,  rhubarb,  mountain-ash  berries,  etc.  All  three 
forms  can  be  made  artificially. 

mal'ice  (mXl'Ts),  n.  [F.  malice,  fr.  L.  malitia ,  fr.  mains 
bad,  ill,  evil.  Cf.  mauger.]  1.  Badness  ;  harmfulness.  Obs. 

2.  Astron.  The  supposed  sinister  influence  of  certain  heav¬ 
enly  bodies.  Obs. 

3.  Enmity  of  heart ;  malevolence ;  ill  will ;  a  spirit  de¬ 

lighting  in  harm  or  misfortune  to  another  ;  a  disposition  to 
injure  another ;  a  malignant  design  of  evil.  “Nor  set 
down  aught  in  malice."  Shak. 

Envjq  hatred,  and  malice  are  three  distinct  passions.  Ld.  Bolt 


Mal-bec'co  (mfil-bSk'5),  n.  In 
Spenser's**  Faerie Queene” (Bk. 
III.,  cantos  ix.,  x.),  a  jealous  old 
dotard  with  a  voung  and  beauti¬ 
ful  but  unfaithful  wife, 
malbe-hav'ior,  or  -lour(m&l/- 
bt*-hav'y?r),  n.  See  mal-. 
mal'brouck  (mftl'brrtbk), n.  [F.] 
A  West  African  arboreal  mon¬ 
key  ( Cercopithecus  cynosurus). 
It 'is  grizzled  yellowish  with  a 
flesh-colored  face. 

Mal-brough'  (mal-brO'hor  Mal- 
brouk'  (-lirdok'),  n.  The  hero  j 
of  a  famous  French  song,  begin-  ! 
ning  »*  Mnlbrough  s’en  va-t-en  j 
guerre,"  the  authors  of  the 
words  and  the  music  of  which 
are  unknown.  In  its  present 
form  it  probably  dates  from  i 
about  170b  or  about  1722,  its  hero  | 
having  been  popularly  identified 
with  the  Duke  of  Marlborough. 
Mal'cham.  Mal 'cam  (mftl'- 
kftm),  Mal-chi'ah  (mttl-kl'd), 
Mal'chi  el<  niftl'kT-Cl),  Mal'chi- 
el  ites  (-Its).  Mal  chi 'j  ah  (mftl- 
kl'jd).  Mal  chi'ram  (-r  ft  m), 
Mai  chi-shu'a  (mftl  kl-shdb'd). 
Bib. 

Mal'chus  (m&l'ktZs),  n.  1.  Rib. 
The  high  priest's  servant  whose 
ear  was  cut  off  by  Peter  when 
Jesus  was  seized  by  the  Jews  in 
Gethsemanc.  John  xviii.  10. 
2.  fF.j  a  A  short  sword  similar 
to  the  anlace  ;  —  so  named  be¬ 
cause.  in  medieval  art,  St.  Peter 
is  represented  using  such  a 
sword  to  cut  off  the  ear  of  Mal- 
chus.  b  A  confessional  with  but 
one  stool ;  —  alluding  to  Malchus 
as  having  but  one  ear.  Obs. 
mal  con  ceived',  a.  See  mal-. 
mal  con  strue 'tlon,  n.  See  mal-. 
mal  con-tent'ed.  a.  Malcontent. 
—  mal  con-tenfr'ed-ly,  ad v.  — 
mal'  con-tent  'ed-ness.  n. 
mal 'con  tent  Ism  (mftl'kdn- 

tftnt'lz’m),  n.  See  -ism. 


mal'con-tent  ly,  adv.  of  mal¬ 
content.  [-ment.I 

malcontent 'ment.  n.  Seel 
mal-con've  nance,  n.  [mol-  + 
F.  convenance  suitableness.] 
Maladnptation.  Rare 
maldathait,  interj.  [OF  malde- 
hait.  See  mal-;  dahet.]  = 

DAHET.  Ohs. 

mal  de  ca  de'ras  (mal  da  kii- 
tha'riis  :  140).  (Sp.,  lit.,  disease 
of  the  hips  1  Veter.  An  infec¬ 
tious  disease  of  horses  in  South 
America,  due  to  a  protozoan 
parasite!  Trupanosoma  equation) 
in  the  blood,  and  characterized 
by  rapid  emaciation,  anaemia, 
blood-colored  urine,  paresis,  and 
oedema.  [fF.j  Seasickness. I 
||  mal  de  mer'  (mftP  dS  mar').| 
mal  de-vel'oped,  a.  See  mal-. 
mal  -dl-go'ma  (mal'de-gd'mii), 
n.  A  disease  attacking  the  roots 
of  sweet-orange  trees, 
maldieant.  ».  I F.,  prop.,  evil- 
speaker.  1  Slanderer;  carper.  Obs. 
mal-dis  trl-bu'tion. ».  SeeMAL- 
Mal'di  van  (mftl'dT-vdn),  or 
Mal-div'l-an  ( m&l-dTv'T-dn),  a. 
Of  or  pert,  to  the  Maidive  Is¬ 
lands  or  their  inhabitants,  who 
are  Malay  with  Dravidian  and 
Arab  admixture.  —  n.  A  native 
of  the  Msldive  Islands, 
mal'don-ite  (mdl'diZn-Tt)»  n. 
[From  M  a!  ft  on,  town  in  Victo¬ 
ria,  Australia.]  Min.  A  bis- 
muthiferouB  variety  of  gold, 
mal'duck  (mftl'duk),  n.  [Cf. 
mallemuck.  J  The  fulmar.  Brit. 
|1  mal'  du  pa  ys'(mal/  dii  pa'e'). 
[F.J  Homesickness, 
male.  +  mail. 

male.  Obs.  or  Scot.  &  dial  Eng. 
vsr.  of  mole,  to  spot 
male.  />.  A  word  of  uncertain 
meaning  ;  —  used  chiefly  in  the 
phrase  the  male  wryes  or  wrings. 
Obs.  (tree  06*.  I 

male.  a.  [L.  mo lus.)  An  applet 


male  (mal),  n.  The  knot  (  Trin- 
nn  ennutus).  Local,  Eng. 

Ma'le  (mii'la),  n.  One  of  a  Dra¬ 
vidian  animistic  tribe  of  the 
Rajmahal  Hills,  Bengal,  related 
to  the  Mal  Paharias. 
male  ad  min'is-tra'tion  (niftl'-; 
qf.  mal-),  etc.  Vars.  of  malad¬ 
ministration,  etc 
maleapert.  +m\lapert 
mal-ease'  (mftl-ez'),  n.  [ME. 
malese,  F.  malaise.  Cf.  ma¬ 
laise.]  Want  of  ease  ;  discom¬ 
fort  or  distress;  also,  disease. 
Obs  or  R. 

ma-le'ate  (nui  le'ftt),  n.  A  salt 
or  ester  of  maleic  acid.  [ture.I 
male  a  ven'ture  +  mala  oven- | 
Male  bouche'.  n  JOF  ]  Evil 
mouth;  —  a  personification.  Obs. 
malece  +  malice. 
malecontent.  +  malcontent. 
malecotoon.  ^  melocoton. 
mal  e-di'cen  cy  (m&bc-dl'srn- 
sl),  n.  [L  maledtcentia.  Sec 
maledicent,  a.]  Evil  speak¬ 
ing.  Rare. 

mal  e-di'cent  (-dl's^nt),  n.  A 
maledicent  person, 
mal'e-dlct  (mfil'C-dlkt),  a.  [  I.. 
nialedictus,  d  p.  of  maledicere.'] 
Accursed;  abominable. Archaic 
—  /i  An  accursed  person.  Obs 
mal'e-dict  (mftl'P-dtkt),  r  t  To 
utter  maledictions  against, 
maledight.  a.  4*  v.  t.  [ME.,  fr.  L. 
maleriietns,  p.  p.]  Maledict.  Obs 
mal  ed  u-ca'tion.  7J.  See  mal-. 
male-entente,  n.  [OF  male  en¬ 
tente .]  Evil  intention  06*. 
malees  ^  malease. 
malefact,  n.  [L.  male/ actum, 
neut.  p.  p.  of  malefacere  to  do 
evil.]  A  malefaction.  Obs. 
mal  e-fac'to-ry.  a.  Evildoing, 
mal  e-fac'tresstmfil'P-ffik'tr?*), 
n.  A  female  mnlefactor.  [OV«.| 
malefacture.  n.  Malefaction.  | 
malefeasance.  ^  malfeasance. 
ma-lef'i-cal  (md-lgf'Y-krfl),  a. 


Malefic  Rare.  [malefical.I 
ma-lef'i-cal  ly,ar/r.ofM  ale fi c, | 
ma-lef'i-cate  (-kat),  v.  t  To 
bewitch  Rare. 
mal  e-fl'ci-ateCmftl'P-ftsh'Y-at), 
v.  t.  [LL.  mal  e/ici  a  tits ,  p.  p. 
of  maleficiare  to  bewitch,  fr.  L 
malefcium.  See  malefice.  j  To 
bewitch.  06*.  —  mal  e  ft  cl-a'- 
tion  (-a'shttn),  n.  Obs. 
mal  e-fi'ei  ate  (-fttj,  a  Malefi- 
ciated.  Obs. 

mal  e-fl'clence  (-ftsh'Pns),  n. 
Maleficence.  Rare 
mal  e-fi'eient  (-fish'Pnt),  a. 
Maleficent.  Rare 
mal  e-fl'clous  (-iis),  a.  [See 
malefice  1  Of  the  nature  of 
sorcery.  Obs.  -  mal  e-fi' clous - 
ness,  n.  Obs. 

malefidlan.n.  [L.  male  ill  (6ee 
mal-)  4-  tides  faith.]  A  misbe¬ 
liever  06*. 

male  for-ma'tion  (mftPffir-ma'- 

shun).  f  MALFORMATION. 

II  male  for  tune'  (mal'for/tiin'), 
n.  [F.]  Misfortune, 
ma’eheura  +  malheur. 
malehurte  t  MALEUBTEE. 
ma-le'i-noid  (md-le'T-noid),  a. 
[See  maleic  ;  -oin.]  Org.  Chem. 
Resembling  maleic  acid  See 
ALLOISOMERISM. 

Mal'e-kite  Var  of  M  a likite. 
Ma-le'le-el  (ma-le'lP-Cl  ;  mftl'P- 
lel).  Bib. 

ma-lel'la  (ma-lPl'd),  n. ;  id.  -lm 
(-e).  [NL.,  dim  fr  L.  mafa  jaw.l 
Zool.  Either  of  two  distal 
toothed  appendages  of  the  outer 
stipes  of  the  deutoinal&of  a  myr¬ 
iapod. 

Ma'le-mute  (ma'l?-mnt),  t».  a 
One  of  a  tribe  of  Eskimos  of 
part  of  the  Alaskan  const  of  Be¬ 
ring  Sea  and  the  Arctic  Ocean, 
b  An  Eskimo  dog.  Alaska. 
malencollen.  -colik.  -colious. 
-coly.  MF.LANCHOLIAN,  etc. 
male'ness.  n.  See -ness. 


mal  en  gine',».  [OF  malengin; 
L.  malus  bnd  +  ingenium  natural 
capacity  See  engine.]  Evil 
machination:  guile;  deceit.  Obs 
II  mal  en  ten  du'  (mal/aN/tiiN'- 
dii'),  a.  [F.J  Ill-conceived  ; 
ill-contrived.  —  n.  Misunder¬ 
standing  :  misconception, 
male-o'dor.  ^  malodor. 
ma  le'o  lent.  a.  [L.  male  ill  + 
ofens,  olentis.  p.  pr  of  olere  to 
smell.]  Ill-smelling.  Obs. 
malepart,  -pert,  d*  malapert 
|i  ma'le  par'ta  ma'le  di  la- 
bun'tur  (dll  d-bfin''tfir).  IL.] 
Things  ill  gained  are  ill  lost  ; 
light  come,  light  go.  Quoted 
from  Nffivius  by  Cicero  (Philip- 
j>ics,  II.  i.  27). 

II  ma'le  par'tum  ma'le  dis'pe- 
rit.  [L  ]  A  thing  ill  gained  is  ill 
lo6t ;  light  come,  light  go. 

Plautus  ( Pcrnnlu *,  IV.  ii.  22 )- 
malepractice  (mftl-prftk'tTs;  cf. 
M  A  L-).  +  MALPRACTICE, 

malerde.  +  mallard. 
malerous.  ^  maleurots. 
males,  malese  ^  malease. 

Mal  e  sher  bi  a'ce  »  (m  ft  l'P- 
shQr'bY-a'sP-5  :  mftl'Ps-hQr'-).  n 
pi.  [NL.]  Bot.  See  Malkmikr- 
bi a  —  mal  e-sher'bi-a'ceous 
(-sluis),  a. 
malet  mallet. 
maletalent.  +  malt  a  lent. 
maletolt,  maletolte,  maJetote 
Vars.  of  maltolte. 
maletreat.  +  maltreat. 
malette  +  mallet. 
maleure.  +  mai.heur. 
maleured.  a.  [See  malhf.ub.] 
Destined  to  misfortune.  Obs. 
maleurous,  a.  [OF.  malevrns , 
F  mal/ieureuT.]  Unfortunate  ; 
unhappy.  Obs. 

maleurtee  n.  [OF.  maleurtd.) 
Misfortune.  Obs. 
ma  lev'oden  cy,  n  Malevolence, 
ma-lev'o-lent-ly,  adv.  of  malev¬ 
olent. 


ma-lev'o-lo.  n.  [  It.,  f r.  L.  male- 
ro/w*.]A  malevolent  person.  Obs. 
ma  lev'o-lous.u.  [L.  malcrolus  ; 
fr.  male  ill  -f  velle  to  be  dis¬ 
posed  ]  Malevolent.  06*. 
mal  ex  e-cu'tion,  ».  See  mai^ 
ma-le'yl  (ma-le'Yl),  n.  [male ic 
-+-  -*//.]  Chem.  The  radical  of 
maleic  acid.  Cf.  benzoyl 
malfacteur  +  malefactor 
mal-fai'sance  ( m  ft  1-f  a'z  <1  n  e). 
Var.  of  malfeasance. 
mal-fea'sor  (-ie'zdr),  n.  Also, 
06*.,  malfetour.  [AF.  malfai- 
soin-,  malfesour. J  One  guilty  of 
malfeasance  [eminent.! 

mal  gov'ern  ment.  n.  Misgov-I 
mal  grace',  n.  (OF.  male  grace 
ill  grace,  ill  favor  ]  1  Disfavor 
Obs.  [  Pseialo  ArrhaicA 

2.  Something  ungracious.! 
mal  gra'cious.  a.  [F.  malgra- 
cieu.i .]  Ill-graced;  uncomely; 
ungracious.  06*. 
mal  gra'do.  prep.  [It  See 
maughe.]  In  spite  of.  Obs. 
mal'gre.  +  maughe. 

Ii  mal  grd'  (mAl/gra',),/>rf/>.  [F  ] 
In  spite  of  :  notwithstanding 
mal  gu  zar'  (mal'gdb-zar'),  n. 
[H  ind,  k  Per  malguzur ;  At 
mal  wealth  -I-  Per.  gvzar  payer.) 
One  who  pays  land  revenue  ; 
esp.,  one  or  a  class  of  small  cul¬ 
tivators  who  receive  a  grant  of 
land  for  a  small  rent.  India. 
mal  gu-za'ri  (-za'rS),  n.  [Hind. 
&  Per.  ma Iguzari.]  A  land  rev¬ 
enue  assessment,  or  the  payment 
of  such  revenue.  India. 
malheur.  n.  J  F.,  OF.  mal  rur  ill 
fortune.]  Misfortune.  06*. 
malheunus  +  malf.urous. 
mal  hon'est  (m  ft  1-5  n'C  st),  a- 
See  mal-.  Rare 
ma'li(ma'lf),  n  [Hind,  miili. ) 
One  of  a  gardener  enste,  found 
in  most  provinces  of  India, 
mal  i-as'mus (inftl'I-ftz'm»/s).  n. 
[NL.,  fr.  Gr  /xaAi aoyos  a  die- 


ale,  senate,  care,  flm,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofa ;  eve,  $vent,  find,  reefint,  maker;  ice,  Ill;  old,  6bey,  orb,  6dd,  soft,  connect ;  use,  unite,  {irn,  up,  circus,  menu ; 

H  Foreign  Word.  •[•Obsolete  A  arlant  of.  -f-  combined  with.  =  equuls. 
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4.  Law.  The  state  of  mind  manifested  by  an  intent  to 
commit  au  unlawful  act ;  willfulness  in  the  commission 
of  a  wrong  ;  esp.,  malice  aforethought,  which  is  any  state  of 
mind  under  which  an  illegal  act  is  committed  without  any 
cause  which  in  law  will  justify,  excuse,  or  extenuate  it. 
Legal  malice,  therefore,  may,  but  does  not  necessarily 
consist  in  malice  In  fact,  or  actual  malevolence  toward  the 
person  injured  (malice  in  sense  3  above),  or  it  may  consist 
in  Implied  malice,  that  is,  a  depraved  or  wicked  disposition 
showing  itself  in  utter  or  wicked  recklessness  or  wanton 
disregard  of  the  rights  of  others.  The  use  of  the  phrase 
malice  aforethought ,  or  its  legal  equivalent,  is.  at  common 
law,  necessary  to  the  validity  of  an  indictment  for  murder. 
It  is  held,  however,  that  it  does  not  import  any  definite 
lapse  of  time  before  the  commission  of  the  intended  act, 
but  only  that  it  must  have  been  deliberately  entertained 
prior  to,  and  at  the  time  of,  the  commission. 

Syn. -Spite,  ill  will,  malevolence,  grudge,  pique,  bitter¬ 
ness,  animosity,  malignity,  maliciousness,  rancor,  viru¬ 
lence,  venom.  See  resentment. 

marie©  (mSl'Ts),  v.  t.  A:  i.  To  regard  with  malice  ;  to  wish 
or  try  to  injure  ;  to  harbor  or  cherish  malice.  Obs. 
ma  U'olous  (md-lTsh'&s),  a.  [OF.  malicius ,  F.  malicieuz , 
fr.  L. malitiosus.  See  malice.]  1.  Indulging  or  exercising 
malice;  harboring  ill  will  or  enmity. 

2.  Proceeding  from  hatred  or  ill  will ;  dictated  by  malice  ; 
as,  a  malicious  report ;  malicious  mischief. 

3.  Law.  Characterized  by,  or  involving,  malice;  having, 
or  done  with,  wicked  or  mischievous  intentions  or  motives, 
wrongful  and  done  intentionally  without  just  cause  or  ex¬ 
cuse  ;  as,  a  malicious  act.  See  malice,  n. 

4.  Astrol.  Sinister-omened.  Obs. 

6-  Med.  Malignant;  virulent.  Obs. 

6.  Clever;  cunning.  Obs. 

Syn.  —  Ill-disposed,  evil-minded,  mischievous,  envious, 
invidious,  spiteful,  resentful,  bitter,  rancorous,  virulent, 
venomous,  baleful,  sinister,  unpropitious.  —  Malicious, 
MALEVOLENT.  MALIGNANT,  MALIGN.  That  is  MALICIOUS  which 
is  dictated  by  hatred  or  spite ;  the  word  is  sometimes 
used  to  imply  a  feeling  of  satisfaction  at  the  failures  or 
misfortuues  of  others;  malevolent  emphasizes  evil  will, 
intent,  or  influence  rather  than  malice  in  action  ;  as, 
*'  How  many  malicious  spies  are  searching  into  the  actions 
of  a  great  man  ”  (Spectator) ;  “  The  malicious  remark  of 
the  Greek  epigrammatist  on  marriage  .  .  .  that  its  two 
days  of  happiness  are  the  first  and  the  last”  (Johnson)-, 
“  I  fear  I  shall  be  malicious  enough  to  be  amused  with 
their  .  .  .  lame  invectives”  (Shelley)-,  “There  is  no  free 
breath  to  be  drawn  within  the  sphere  of  so  malevolent  an 
influence”  ( Hawthorne );  “Swift’s  perpetual  malevolence 
to  Dryden  ”  (Johnson);  “The  letter  fwasj  written  with 
malevolence  enough  ”  (Cowper).  Malignant  implies  viru¬ 
lence  or  intense  and  active  ill  will;  malign  (chiefly  poetical) 
connotes  esp.  baleful  influence ;  as,  “  If  certain  critics 
were  as  clear-sighted  as  they  are  malignant ,  how  great 
would  be  the  benefit  to  be  derived  from  their  virulent 
writings  !  ”  (Shelley) ;  “  Envy  is  at  best  a  very  malignant 
passion  ”  (Fielding) ;  “  The  nobler  but  weaker  nature  was 
crushed  under  a  malignant  force  which  was  stronger  yet 
meaner  than  itself  ”  (Froude)  ;  “  malignant  cunning  ” 
(Parkman) ;  “planets,  rushing  from  aspect  malign"  (Mi 7- 
ton) ;  “  a  soul  that  spurns  the  crowd’s  malign  control  ”  ( Gif¬ 
ford).  See  pernicious,  poisonous,  resentment,  sarcastic. 
malicious  abandonment,  Law.  the  desertion  of  a  wife  by  the 
husband,  or  vice  versa,  without  just  cause.  —  m.  mischief, 
Law, willful  and  unlawful  injury  to  the  property  of  another 
done  in  a  spirit  of  cruelty,  wantonness,  or  disregard  of 
others’  rights.  This  was  an  offense  at  common  law.  —  m. 
prosecution,  Law,  a  wanton  prosecution  by  legal  process  in 
a  criminal  proceeding,  or,  in  some  cases  or  jurisdictions, 
in  a  civil  proceeding,  without  probable  cause, 
ma  ll'cious-ly,  adv.  Ill  a  malicious  spirit  or  manner. 

Wrongful  acta  done  with  intention  are  in  English  law  often 
said  to  be  done  maliciously.  T.  E.  Holland. 

mft  ll'cious-ness,  n.  Quality  of  being  malicious, 
malign'  (md-lin'),  a.  [OF.  maligne,  malin,  F.  malin, 
masc.,  maligne ,  fem.,  L.  malignus,  for  maligenus,  i.  e.,  of 
a  bad  kind  or  nature  ;  malus  bad  -f-  the  root  of  genus  birth, 
race,  kind.  See  malice,  gender  ;  cf.  benign,  malignant.] 

1.  Having  an  evil  disposition  toward  others  ;  harboring 
violent  enmity  ;  malevolent ;  malignant ;  malicious  ;  spite¬ 
ful  ;  —  opposed  to  benign. 

Witchcraft  may  be  by  operation  of  malign  spirits.  Bacon 

2.  Tending  to  injure;  evil;  unpropitious;  pernicious; 
malefic  ;  baleful;  sinister;  as,  a  malign  aspect  of  planets. 

3.  Malignant ;  virulent ;  as,  a  malign  ulcer.  Bacon. 

Syn.  —  See  malicious. 

ma-llgn'  (md-lin'),  v.  i.  ;  ma-ligned'  (-lind')  ;  ma-lign'- 
ing.  [Cf.  OF.  ma/ignier ,  L.  malitpiare.  See  malign,  a.] 
To  utter,  think,  or  feel  evil  or  malice  ;  also,  to  plot.  Obs. 
ma  lign',  v.  t.  1.  To  have  or  indulge  malice  or  hatred 
toward  ;  to  abuse  ;  injure  ;  also,  to  resent ;  begrudge.  Obs. 

The  people  practice  what  mischiefs  and  villainies  they  will 
against  private  men,  whom  they  malign  by  stealing  their  goods, 
or  murdering  them.  Spenser. 

2.  To  utter  great  evil  of  ;  to  traduce  ;  defame  ;  slander. 

To  be  maligned  standing  and  to  be  despised  falling.  South 
Syn.  —  See  asperse. 

ma-llg'nan  cy  (md-ltg'ndn-sT),  n.  [See  malignant.]  State 
or  quality  of  being  malignant ;  specif,  a  State  of  being  a 


malignant ;  disloyalty  or  disaffection  to  a  government. 
Obs  or  Hist.  See  malignant,  n.  b  Med.  Virulence; 
tendency  to  a  fatal  issue  ;  as,  the  malitpiancy  of  a  tumor. 
C  Evil,  malign,  or  baleful  nature  ;  noxiousness. 

The  malujnuncy  of  my  fate.  Shak 

d  Extreme  malevolence  ;  bitter  enmity  ;  malice  ;  as,  malig¬ 
nancy  of  heart,  e  A  malignant  quality  or  practice. 

Syn.  —  Malice,  malevolence,  malignity, 
ma-lig'nant  (md-llg'uaut),  a.  [L.  malignans,  -antis,  p.  pr. 
of  malignare ,  malignari ,  to  do  or  make  maliciously :  cf .  OF. 
malignant.  See  malign.]  1.  Rebellious  against  God  or 
against  a  government ;  malcontent ;  as  in  church  malignant, 
or  malignant  church,  a  term  applied  by  the  Fathers  to  anti- 
christiau  people  and  by  the  early  Protestants  to  the  Church 
of  Rome.  Specif.,  Eng.  Hist.,  in  the  17th  century,  applied 
by  the  Parliamentary  party  to  the  Royalists  or  vice  versa. 

A  malignant  and  a  turbaned  Turk.  Shak 

2.  Med.  Tending  or  threatening  to  produce  death ;  viru¬ 
lent  ;  as,  malignant  diphtheria,  malignant  tumor,  etc. 

3.  Having  a  baleful  influence  ;  malign  ;  malefic  ;  as,  a  ma- 
lignant  star  or  aspect.  “  Malign  a  7it  care.”  Macaulay. 

Some  malignant  power  upon  my  life  Shak. 

4.  Poisonous;  deleterious;  as,  mulignant  plants.  Obs. 

5.  Disposed  to  do  harm,  inflict  suffering,  or  cause  dis¬ 
tress  ;  actuated  or  characterized  by  extreme  malevolence 
or  enmity  ;  virulently  inimical ;  bent  on  evil ;  malicious. 
Syn.  —  See  malicious. 

malignant  fever,  fever  in  which  degenerative  changes  take 
place  in  the  blood,  as  in  certain  forms  of  malarial  fever. 
—  m.  Ivmphoma.  -  Hodgkin’s  disease.  —  m.  oedema,  oedema 
attended  with  a  spreading  inflammation  and  subsequent 
gangrene.  —  m.  pustule,  the  initial  lesion  of  anthrax,  char¬ 
acterized  bv  the  formation,  at  the  point  of  reception  of 
the  virus,  of  a  vesicle  or  pustule  which  first  enlarges  and 
then  breaks  down  into  an  unhealthy  ulcer.  —  m.  tumor  or 
tumour,  a  tumor  which  tends  to  become  generalized  in  dif¬ 
ferent  parts  of  the  body,  to  recur  after  extirpation,  and 
eventually  to  cause  death.  Such  tumors  are  mainly  car¬ 
cinomata  and  sarcomata. 

ma  lig'nant,  n.  A  person  rebellious  against  God  or  hostile 
to  religion,  or  disloyal  to  a  government;  a  malcontent. 
Specif,  [cap.]  :  Eng.  Hist.  An  adherent  of  Charles  I.  ;  a 
Royalist;  a  Cavalier;  —  so  called  by  the  opposite  party. 
Also,  as  used  by  the  Puritans  and  Covenanters,  one  of 
their  ecclesiastical  opponents. 

ma  Ug'nl-ly  (md-ltg'nT-fl),  v.  t. ;  -fied  (-fid)  ;  -fy'ing  (-fi'- 
Tng).  [L.  malignus  malign  -f-  -fy.]  To  make  malign  or  ma¬ 
lignant.  R.  “  A  strong  faith  malignified Southey. 
ma  lig'nl-ty  (-tT),  n. ;  pi.  -ties  (-tYz).  [F.  malignite,  L.  ma- 
liynitas .]  1.  State  or  quality  of  being  malignant ;  specif.  : 
a  Disposition  to  do  evil ;  virulent  enmity  ;  malignancy  ; 
malice  ;  spite,  b  Extreme  evilness  of  nature  or  influence  ; 
perniciousness ;  heinousness ;  as,  the  malignity  of  fraud. 
Archaic,  c  Harmfulness,  injuriousness;  noxiousness. 
Archaic,  d  Virulence  ;  deadly  quality  ;  malignancy. 

An  invincible  malignity  m  his  disease.  Hayward 

2.  Usually  in  pi.  A  malignant  act,  feeling,  event,  etc. 

War,  waste,  plague,  famine,  all  malignities.  Tennyson 

ma  lin'ger  (md-lTq'ger),  v.  i.  ;  ma-lin'gered  (-gerd) ;  ma- 
lin'oer-ing.  [F.  malingre  sickly,  weakly  ;  orig.  uncert.] 
To  act  the  part  of  a  malingerer  ;  to  feign  illness  or  inability, 
ma-lin'ger  er  (-er),  n.  A  soldier  or  a  sailor  who  feigns 
himself  sick,  or  who  induces  or  protracts  an  illness,  in 
order  to  avoid  doing  his  duty;  hence,  in  general,  one  who 
shirks  his  duty  by  pretending  illness  or  inability, 
ma-lin'ger-y  (-T),  n.  Spirit  or  practices  of  a  malingerer, 
ma'iism  (ina'liz’m),  n.  [L.  malus  bad,  evil  -f-  -ism.]  The 
doctrine  that  the  world  ia  on  the  whole  bad.  —  ma'list, 
n.  —  ma  lis'tic  (md-lis'tik),  a. 

mal'l  son  (m51'T-z’n  ;  -s’n),  n.  [OF.  male'i<;ov,  L.  maledic- 
tio.  See  malediction  ;  cf  benison.]  1.  Malediction ; 
curse ;  execration. 

God’s  malison  on  his  head  who  this  gainsays  Scott 
2.  A  hard  or  cruel  person  ;  also,  a  torment.  Dial.  Eng. 
mal'kln  (mS'kTn  ;  277),  maw'kin,  n.  [Dim.  of  Maud,  the 
proper  name.  Cf.  grimalkin.]  1.  Orig.,  a  female  proper 
name,  applied  esp.  to  a  woman  of  the  lower  classes  and  to 
a  specter  or  familiar  spirit,  as  one  in  the  form  of  a  cat.  Obs. 

2.  A  slattern  ;  a  drab.  Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 

3.  a  A  mop,  as  one  used  by  bakers  to  clean  out  ovens.  Obs. 
or  Dial.  Eng.  b  A  mop  or  sponge  attached  to  a  jointed 
staff  for  swabbing  out  a  cannon.  Obs.  or  Hist. 

4.  A  scarecrow  or  guy.  Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 

6.  A  cat ;  also,  a  hare  ;  —  used  sometimes  as  a  proper 
name.  Scot,  Ac  Dial.  Eng. 

mall  (m61 ;  in  Pall  Mall,  the  17th  c.  pron.  m51  .from  asso¬ 
ciation  with  F.  “  mail,"  remains  in  the  usually  accepted 
pronunciation.  Cf.  Pall  Mall),  n.  [ME.  malle,  F.  mail,  L. 
malleus.  Cf.  malleus,  maul.]  1.  The  mallet  used  in  the 
game  of  pall-mall  ;  a  pall-mall.  Addison. 

2.  The  game  of  pall-mall. 

3.  A  place  or  alley  for  playing  the  game  of  pall-mall,  or 
mall  ;  a  pall-mall.  Hence :  A  public  walk  ;  a  shaded 
walk.  The  Mall,  St.  James’s  Park,  London,  originally  a 
pall-mall  alley  and  later  made  a  fashionable  promenade. 


ease  of  horses  and  asses.  J  Glan¬ 
ders.  Obs.  or  R. 
malice,  -f*  ma  lease. 
mal'lce.  a.  Malicious.  Ohs. 
mal'lce-ful,  a.  Malicious, 
mal'ice-less,  a.  See  less. 
mal'i-cho,  n.  [Perh.fr.  Sp  mal- 
hecho ;  mat  bad  4-  hecho  deed, 
L.  factum.  See  fact.]  See 

MICH  f  NO  MALIC  HO. 

mallcore  +  malicorium. 
mal  1  co'ri  am  (m  Sl'Y-k  fi'rY- 
uin  ;  201),  n.  [L.  malum  apple 
4-  enrium  skin.]  The  astringent 
rind  of  the  pomegranate  fruit, 
sometimes  used  in  tanning  and 
formerly  in  medicine, 
mal  1  den  tl  fi  ca'tion,  n.  A  mis¬ 
taken  identification. 

H  ma'li  ex  em'pll  imS'l!  P  g- 
zgm'pll).  [L.J  Of  bad  exam¬ 
ple  or  precedent, 
ma  llf'er  on*  (md-lYf'Sr-us),  a. 
[L.  malum  evil  -l-  ferons.  1  Pro¬ 
ducing  evil;  harmful;  unnealth- 
ful.  as  a  climate, 
ma'li  form  (ma'lY-fflrm),  a.  [L 
malum  apple  +  -form.']  Shaped 
like  an  apple.  Rare. 
maligar.  n.  (Cf.  V.  malingre 
(Cotgrave).]  A  kind  of  sour-tast- 
ing  apple.  Obs. 

ma-llgn',  v.  i.  To  sneak,  con¬ 
trive,  or  entertain,  malice.  Ohs. 


ma  lig'nance  (md-lYg'ndns),  n. 
Malignancy.  [na.vt  I 

ma-lig'nant-ly.  adv.  of  malic.- | 
ma  lig'nase  (  md-lYg'naz'),  n. 
See  petrography. 
raal  ig  na'tion  (mfil'Yg-na'- 
shun ),  Ti.  [Cf.  OF.  maltgnarmn 
malignity.)  1.  Feeling  of  dislike 
or  ill  will.  Ohs.  Oxf.  E.  1) 
2.  A  maligning  :  slander.  R. 
ma  lign  'er  (ma-lTn'Pr),  n.  One 
who  maligns,  fligning. 
ma  lig'ni  ous.  a.  Given  to  ma-| 
ma-lig'nite  (m  d-l  Tg'n  1 1),  n 
[From  the  Maligne  River  in  On¬ 
tario,  where  it  is  found. J  Petrog 
Any  of  several  related  holocrys- 
talline  plutonic  rocks  of  basic 
character,  mainly  containing  or- 
thoclase,  alkali  augite  (or  an 
amphihole),  and  biotite. 
ma  liga'ly  (md-lTn'lt),  adv.  of 
malign.  [ligning  /?.| 

ma-lign'ment  f-m^nt),  7».  Ma-| 

ma'lik  (  ma'lik),  n.  (Hind.  & 
Ar.  mdlik.]  Hindu  Law  An 
owner :  a  proprietor,  whether 
superior  (ma'lik  a'la)  or  infe¬ 
rior  ( ma'lik  ad'na);  hence,  in 
Bengal,  also,  a  znmindar  ;  in  the 
Northwest  Provinces,  a  village 
headman  or  other  person  having 
rights  in  the  village  land, 
mali-ka'na  (ma'lY-kii'nd),  n 


(Hind.  A  Per.  mdUkuna .  fr  Ar. ] 
A  fee  or  payment  paid  bv  way 
of  rent  or  duty  on  land  ;  hence, 
any  of  various  allowances 
granted  in  lieu  of  such  a  rent. 
Ma-ll'ki  (md-le'k§),  n. ;  pi.  Ma- 
LiKis(-kez).  Moham.  Law.  Any 
of  the  sect  of  followers  of  imam 
Malik  ibn  Anas  (d.  7U6  a.  d.),  of 
Arabia  and  northern  Africa. 
Mal'ik-ite  (mftl'Yk-Tt),  n.  A 
member  of  that  one  of  the  four 
Sunnite  or  orthodox  sects  found¬ 
ed  by  the  imam  Malik  ibn  Anns 
(716-795).  They  are  now  chiefly 
found  in  northern  Africa, 
ma-lil'la  (md-lT  I'd),  ma-lll'lio 
(-y5).  Var.  of  manillf.. 
ma'li  ma'li  (ma'IP-ma'IP),  r». 
[Tag.l  Med.  A  form  of  palm  us, 
prevalent  among  the  natives  of 
the  Philippine  Islands, 
ma  lines'  (mi'lSn'),  n.  IF.] 

1.  =  Mechlin  lace. 

2.  A  fine  silk  net  used  in  milli¬ 
nery  and  dressmaking, 
mal-in'fln-ence.  n.  See  mal-. 
mal  1-now 'akite  (m  A  I  'T-n  5  f'- 
skTt),  n.  [After  E.  Malinowski, 
civil  engineer. J  Min.  A  variety 
of  tetranedrite  containing  13-16 
per  cent  of  lead. 

Malin*’  Act.  [After  Sir  Richard 
J/a/i7jj(  1806-82),  English  judge.] 


Eng  A n  act  ( 20  Jk  21  I ricf.  c.  57, 
18.57 )  enabling  married  women 
to  dispose  of  their  reversionary 
interests  in  personal  estate, 
ma-llp'e-des  (md-lYp'P-dez),  n. 
vl.;  sing,  malipes  (m&l'Y-pez) 

!  [NL.  ;  L.  mala  jaw  4-  yes, pedi<, 
foot  ]  Zool.  Either  of  two  pairs 
(the  fourth  and  fifth  )  of  cephal¬ 
ic  appendages  of  chilopod  myr¬ 
iapods.  -  ma-lip'e-dal (-ddl),’a. 
mal'i-pert  +  malapert. 

II  ma'li  prin-ci'pi-i  ma'lus  fi'- 
ni*  (prTn-sIp'I-I).  [L.]  A  bad 
end  of  a  baa  beginning, 
ma'li*  (mS'lTs),  n.  (NX.,  fr  Gr. 
pa\i$  a  disease  of  horses  and 
asses  1  Med.  a  Any  of  various 
skin  diseases  of  parasitic  origin, 
b  Glanders 

]|  ma'li*  a'vi-bu*  (ftv'Y-bfis). 
[L.l  Lit.,  with  unlucky  birds  ; 

I  witn  had  auspices.  Cf.  bonis 

AVI  BPS 

ma  lisce'.  -f*  malease. 

!  ma’.ise  +  malice. 
m&l'l-Bon.  v.  t.  To  pronounce  a 
malison  on  ;  to  curse.  Obs.  Scot. 
mall88  +  malice. 
malitius  +  malicious 
Mal'kit©,  ri  =  Melchitb. 
mall  +  moll. 
mall  (mftl).  Var.  of  maul. 
mall  (mil),  n.  [Cf.  maw  a  gull.] 


mal'lard  (mSl'drd), '  >  .  -  art.  <■ -  g.  uncert.]  1.  The 

drake  of  the  common  wild  duck,  or,  Obs.,  of  any  of  its  d«  - 

mesticated  varieties. 

2.  Henc>  :  The  common  vyild  duck  ( Anasplr  • 
tyrhynchos ,  syn.  A.  bote  has),  of  either  sex,  of 
the  Northern  Hemisphere.  The  domestic 
ducks  ar  descended  fr  om  it.  The  male  has  a 
green i-h  blacK  head  a.  1  neck,  white  collar, 
chestnut  breast,  gn*yi»i.  brown  back,  purple 
speculum,  and  ^ravish  white  under  parts 
fin -  y  vernncnhited  with  black.  The 
emale  ia  mottled  and  streaked 
dark  browr  and  pale  buff, 
mai  le  r-bil'l  ty  (mXl'e-d- 
1  Il'I-tl ),  7i.  Quality 
or  state  of  being 
lalleable. 

al'le-a  ble  (mSl'e- 
i-b’l),  a.  [’LL.  mal- 
•are  to  hammer:  cf. 
.  malleable.  See 
ALLEATE.]  1.  Ca- 
, eating  with  a  liam- 
y  metals  are  malle- 
beaten  into  leaves 
ler,  silver,  copper, 
night  iron  and  soft 


:o*c*io«).  Mal©. 
xt ended  or  shaped  by 

•asur  o  of  rollers.  If: 
-it so,  having  be 


Mallurd  (v4m 
pable  of  being 
mer,  or  by  the 
able.  Gold  is 
,i  oouoo  inch  thi 
tin,  platinum,  lu.^.,  ze¬ 
sted  are  malleable,  cast  iron  and  hard  steel  are  not.  The 
so-called  malleable,  or  malleableized,  cast  iron,  or,  popularly, 
malleable  iron,  is  cast  iron  made  from  a  certain  variety  of  pig 
iron  (called  in  the  United  States  malleable  pig  Iron)  suitable 
for  conversion  into  a  crude  wrought  iron  after  casting  and 
without  subsequent  fusion.  Malleable  castings  are  made 
from  this  pig  iron  by  melting,  treating  when  molten,  cast¬ 
ing  in  the  ordiuary  way,  and  finally  treating  the  brittle 
product  by  packing  in  hematite  ore  or  iron  scale  and  sub¬ 
jecting  to  heat  without  fusion.  This  malleable  iron  is  often 
simply  called  malleable  in  the  American  iron  and  steel  trade, 
and  the  material  is  sometimes  referred  to  as  run  steel.  The 
term  malleable  iroti  has  also  the  older  meaning  (still  uni¬ 
versal  in  Great  Britain)  of  wrought  iron. 

2.  Susceptible  of  being  fashioned  or  molded. 

Syn.  —  See  ductile. 

mal'le  a  ble  ize  (-iz),  v.  t.  To  make  malleable,  as  cast 
iron.  — mal  le  a-bil'i-za'tlon  (-ri-bTl'T-za'shfin'),  n. 
malleableized  cast  Iron.  See  malleable,  a. 

mal'le-ato  (mSl'e-at),  v.  t. ;  mal'le-at'ed  (-at'Sd) ;  mal'¬ 
le-  at'ing  (-at'Tng).  [L.  malleatus  hammered,  fr.  malleus 
a  hammer.  See  mall.]  To  hammer  ;  to  beat  into  a  plate. 


sheet,  or  leaf,  as  a  metal.  Obs.  or  R. 
mal  le  a'tlon  (-a'slmn),  w.  [LL.  malfeatio.]  1.  Act  or  proc¬ 
ess  of  malleating,  or  6tate  of  being  malleated ;  extension 
by  beating.  Archaic . 

2.  A  mark  or  dent  like  one  made  by  malleating. 

3.  Med.  Sudden  muscular  twitchings,  esp.  of  the  hands 
pounding  on  the  body,  in  certain  nervous  disorders. 

mal'le-a-to-ry  (mfil'e-d-to-rT),  a.  Med.  Characterized  by 
malleation  ;  as,  malleatory  chorea, 
mal 'lee  (mSl'e),  n.  [Native  name.]  a  Any  of  several 
low-growing  Australian  eucalypts,  esp.  E.  dumosa  and 
E.  oleosa,  b  The  dense  brushwood  or  thicket  formed  by 
these  plants.  Australia. 
the  Mallee,  the  Mallee  country.  Australia. 

Mallee  country  o;  district  Any  of  the  regions  of  Vic¬ 
toria,  New  South  Wales,  and  South  Australia  overgrown 
with  mallee  ;  also,  the  several  regions,  collectively, 
mal'le  In  (mfil'e-Tu),  n.  [L.  malleus  a  disease  of  equines, 
peril,  glanders  -j-  -in.]  Veter.  A  sterilized  filtered  bouillon 
culture  of  Bacterium  mallei,  used  in  diagnosing  for  glan¬ 
ders.  Its  subcutaneous  injection  into  an  affected  animal 
is  followed  by  marked  local  swelling  and  a  rise  of  body 
temperature  ;  in  healthy  animals  no  reaction  follows, 
mal'le  muck  (-muk),  n.  [D.  jna/lemoke,  malmoke ,  prop, 
companion  to  a  harpooner  ;  fr.  Eskimo  mallikpok  to  follow; 
as  n.,  a  follower.  The  name  was  given  in  D.  to  the  fulmar 
because  it  follows  the  harpooner  and  settles  on  the  whale  ] 
A  large  petrel,  fulmar,  albatross,  or  other  oceanic  bird. 
mal-le'O-lar  (ma-le'6-ldr  ;  m21'e-$-ldr),  a.  [See  malleo¬ 
lus.]  Anal.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  malleolus  ;  in  the  re¬ 
gion  of  the  malleoli  of  the  ankle  joint. 
mal-le'O-lus  (mfi-le'o-lfts),  n.  ;  pi.  -oli  (-11).  [L.,  dim.  of 
malleus  hammer.]  1.  Anat.  The  rounded  lateral  projec¬ 
tion  on  each  bone  of  the  leg  at  the  ankle.  That  of  the  tibia 
is  the  internal  malleolus,  that  of  the  fibula  the  external. 

2  Hort.  A  layer.  Rare 
3.  [Cf.  F.  ma/lSole.]  A  kind  of 
fire  arrow.  Obs. 

rnal'let  (mSPSt ;  -Tt;  151),  n.  [F. 
maillet,  dim.  of  mail.  See  mall.] 

1  A  small  maul  with  a  short  han¬ 
dle,  used  esp.  for  driving  a  tool,  as 
a  chisel  or  the  like. 

2  Hence  :  a  A  light  beetle  with 
a  long  handle,  used  in  playing  cro¬ 
quet  ;  hence,  by  transference,  a 
croquet  player,  b  A  polo  stick. 


1  Carpenter’s  Mallet ;  2 
Carver’s  Mallet. 


The  common  European  gull, 
mall  (mfil),  n.  [LL.  mallum  a 
public  assembly.  See  mallus.] 
Among  the  Franks,  an  assembly 
or  court  of  a  hundred. 

Mal'la-go  +  Malaga. 
mal'lan-gong  (mfil'dn-gbng).  n. 
[Native  name.)  The  duckbill, 
m&l'l&rd-lte  (m&l'dr-dTt),  n. 

I  After  F.  E.  Mallard  ( 18.‘53-S*4 ), 
French  mineralogist.]  Min. 
Native  manganese  sulphate, 
MnSCVriljO,  in  colorless  fi¬ 
brous  masses, 
malld.  Mailed.  Ref  Sp- 
malle.  +  maul. 
mal'le-a-bl.  Malleable.  Ref.  Sp. 
malleable.  77.  See  malleable,  a. 
mal'le-a-ble-ness,  See -ness. 
mal'le-al  (mttl'C-rtl),  mal'le-ar 
(-dr),  a.  . 4nat  Pertaining  to 
the  malleus. 

mal'le-cho.  Var  of  malicho. 
nnl'lee  (mal'?).  Var.  of  Mali 
mal'lee  bird  (mal'?).  Thelei- 
poa.  Australia. 

Mallee  Board  The  board  ap¬ 
pointed  by  the  government  of 
Victoria,  Australia,  to  regulate 
settlement  in  the  Mallee 
mallee  fowl  07  hen.  Theleipoa. 
mallee  pine  The  camphor- 
wood.  Australia. 
mallee  scrub.  The  thicket 


formed  by  the  mallee.  Australia. 
mallee  scrubber  One  of  the 
wild  cattle  inhabiting  the  mal¬ 
lee  scrub  Australia 
mnl'leh  bug(niai'C).  [Per  mal- 
lab.]  The  M  iann  hug 
mal'le-i.  n..  jd  of  malleus. 

Mal  le-if'er  a  (mbl'Mf'f  r-d),  n. 
rd.  [NL.;  malleus  4-  lj.ferre  to 
near,  carry.]  Zool.  The  Mam¬ 
malia. —  mal  le-if'er-ou*  <-»/s),  a 
mal-le'i-form  (m  d-1  e'I-f  6  r  m  ; 
mftl'?-Y-),  a.  [L.  malleus  ham¬ 
mer  4-  -form.)  Having  the  shape 
of  a  hammer  or  hammer  head 
malie-ma-ro'king  (-md-rn'- 
kTng),  7i  [Cf.  Eskimo  walfi- 
maerpok  to  go  with  one,  ma/lik- 
serpok  to  have  an  orgy  j  Sant 
A  carouse  or  social  gathering  of 
sailors  of  icebound  whalers  on 
board  one  of  the  ships, 
mal'le-mock  ( mal'P-mOk).  mal'- 
le-moke  (-mOk).  Vars  of  mad 
LEMt'CK. 

mal'len-ders.  Var  of  malax- 

i»eks. 

m  al '  le-o-in  '  c  u  -  d  al  ( m  al '$-5- Y  i) 
kfl-ddl ;  -Tn-kn'ddl),  n.  Anat. 
Pert,  to  the  malleus  and  incua 
mal  le'o  la  ble  ( md-le'6-ld-b’l), 
a.  [See  malleolus;  -able.] 
Capable  of  being  beaten  with  a 
little  hammer.  Rare. 


food,  foot ;  out,  oil  ;  chair  ;  go  ;  sing,  igk  ;  then,  thin ;  nature,  verdure  (250) ;  K  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144) ;  boN  ;  yet ;  zh  =  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Guide. 
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MALVAV1SCUS 


Mallow  {Malta  sylres- 
tns ),  Flowering  Shoot. 


C  A  person  or  thing  that  strikes  down,  beats,  or  crushes  ; 
a  hammer.  Obs.  d  A  mace.  Obi.  e  Iu  Cornwall,  Eng., 
a  miner’s  sledge. 

mallet  (mil'St;  -Tt ;  151),  r.  /.  ;  mal'lbt-ed;  mal'let-ing. 
To  drive  with  a  mallet ;  to  beat  or  hammer, 
mal'le-us  (mSl'e-fis),  n. ;  pi.  mallei  (-1).  [L.,  hammer. 
See  mall  a  mallet.]  1.  Anat.  A-  Zool.  a  The  outermost 
of  the  three  auditory  ossicles ;  the  hammer.  It  consists 
of  a  head,  neck,  short  process,  long  process,  and  handle,  or 
manubrium.  The  short  process  and  handle  are  fastened 
to  the  tympanic  membrane,  and  the  head  articulates  with 
the  head  of  the  incus.  The  malleus,  which  occurs  only  in 
mammals,  is  probably  the  homologue  of  the  quadrate  bone 
of  lower  vertebrates.  See  ear.  Must,  b  One  of  the  hard 
lateral  pieces  of  the  rnastax  of  Rotifera.  c  One  of  the 
middle  pair  of  Weberian  ossicles  in  certain  tishes. 

2.  L cap.]  Zool.  The  genus  containing  the  hammer  shells. 
Mai  loph'a  ga  (m&dCf'ri-gri),  n.  pi.  [NL.  ;  Gr.  /uaAAot  a 
lock  of  wool  -j-  <f>ayciv  to  eat.  j  Zool .  A  group  of  insects,  in 
many  recent  classifications  an  order,  in  others  a  suborder 
of  Neuroptera  or  Pseudoneuroptera,  consisting  of  the  biting 
lice  or  bird  lice.  See  louse.  — mal-loph'a-gan  (-g&n),  a. 
<C*  n.  —  mal-loph'a-gous  (-gfis),  a. 

Dial  lo'tus  (md-lo'tus),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  naAAioro?  fleecy.] 
Mot.  A  genus  of  tropical  Asiatic  and  Australian  euphorbi- 
aceous  trees  having  diclinous  flowers,  the  staminate  with  nu¬ 
merous  stamens.  M.  phifippinensis  yields  the  dye  kamala. 
mal'low  (mRFo),  n.  [ME.  malwe ,  AS.  mealwe ,  fr.  L.  malva , 
akin  to  Gr.  pa\a\y) ;  cf.  paKdoaeiv  to  soften,  pa\  -#cdi  soft, 
alluding  either  to  its  demulcent  properties  or  to  the  soft 
downy  leaves.  Cf.  mauve,  malachite.]  Any  plant  of  the 
genus  Malva ,  esp.  the  common 
wild  mallow  ( M .  sylvestris ),  a  Euro¬ 
pean  species  whose  flowers  are  mu¬ 
cilaginous  and  demulcent  and  are 
used  in  medicine,  or  the  dwarf 
mallow'  (3/.  rotundi folia)-,  hence, 
by  extension,  any  plant  of  the  mal¬ 
low  family  (Malvaceae), 
mal'lus  (mXl'fis),  mal'lum  (-5m), 
n.  [LL.,  of  Germanic  origin  ;  cf. 

OHG.  mahal  assembly,  AS.  mx&el, 

Goth,  map l  market  place.]  Law . 

The  hundred  court  among  the  Salinn 
Franks,  having  criminal  jurisdic¬ 
tion,  or,  sometimes  (as  used  by  his¬ 
torians),  a  like  court  among  Anglo- 
Saxons  or  other  Germanic  races, 
malm  (mam  ;  dial,  also  mom),  n.  [Cf.  AS.  mealm  sand.] 
1  a  A  soft,  grayish  white,  friable  limestone,  b  A  rich 
clayey  soil  containing  chalk  ;  marl ;  also,  in  brickmaking, 
an  artificial  mixture  of  clay  and  chalk.  Dial.  Eng. 

2.  [cap.]  Geol.  The  uppermost  of  the  three  divisions  of 
the  Jurassic  in  Germany;  —  called  also  White  Jura.  See 
geology,  Chart.  The  formation  contains  the  famous 
Solenhofen  limestone  used  in  lithography. 

3.  Short  for  malm  brick. 

malm,  v.  t.  ;  malmed  (mamd);  malm'ing.  Brickmaking. 
To  convert  (clay  and  chalk)  into  artificial  malm  ;  to  cover 
or  treat  (brick  earth)  with  artificial  malm. 

Mal-mai'son  (in51-nia'z<5n),  n.  [From  Malmaison ,  the 
palace  of  the  Empress  Josephine,  near  Versailles.]  Hort. 
a  A  race  of  carnations  much  grown  in  England,  distin 
guished  by  the  very  large  flow'ers,  which  are  w  hite  or  of 
various  shades  of  red.  b  A  popular  garden  rose  of  the 
Bourbon  type,  with  large,  full  flowers  of  a  delicate  blush 
pink.  It  was  originally  named  Souvenir  de  la  Malmaison. 
malm  brick.  fSee  malm,  7?.J  A  kind  of  high-quality  brick 
of  a  light  brown  or  yellowish  color,  made  of  malm,  or 
marl,  usually  of  an  artificial  malm  of  clay  and  chalk, 
mal  ml  gnatte'  (mSl'ml-nySt'),  n.  [It.  malmigniitta.~\ 
small  black  red-spotted  spider  (La- 
trodectus  mabnignattus)  of  southern 
Europe,  reputed  to  be  very  venomous, 
malm  rock,  or  malm'stone'  (mam'- 
ston'),  n.  a  =  malm,  la  b  A  fine¬ 
grained  siliceous  rock  belonging  to 
the  Upper  Greensand  or  Gault  (of  the 
British  Cretaceous).  It  passes  into  a 
calcareous  variety  known  as  fire¬ 
stone,  and  also  into  a  micaceous  sand¬ 
stone  called  gaize.  The  three  to¬ 
gether  cover  a  large  area  in  southern 
England. 

malm'sey  (mam'zT),  n.  [Cf.  LL 
malmaselum ,  ME.  malvesie ,  F.  mal-  dectnsmalm 
voisie ,  It.  malvasia ,  malragia;  fr 
Napoli  di  Malvasia ,  or  Monemvasia ,  in  the  Morea.]  a  A 
rich,  sweet,  aromatic  wine,  orig.  produced  in  Greece,  but 
now  also  in  Spaiu,  Italy,  Madeira,  and  elsewhere,  b  The 
malvasia  grape. 

mal  nu-trl'tlon  (niSl'nu-trTsh'wn),  n.  Med.  Faulty  or  im 
perfect  nutrition. 

mal  o'dor,  mal  o'dour  (rnXl-o'der),  n.  An  offensive  odor, 
mal-o'dor-ous  (-5s),  a.  Ill-smelling.  —  mal  odor  ous  ly, 
—  mal  odor  ous  ness.  n. 
ma  lon'lc  (md-15n'Tk),  a.  [Cf.  F.  mafonique.  See  malic.] 


Malmignatte  ( Latro - 
dectns  malmiqnattus) 
Somewhat  enlarged. 


Org.Chem.  Pert,  to  or  designating  a  white  crystalline  diba¬ 
sic*  acid,  CH2  (COoH)t,  obtained  by  oxidation  of  malic  acid 
and  otherwise.  The  malonic  esters  are  of  great  value  in 
the  synthesis  of  various  compounds,  owing  to  the  influence 
of  the  acid  groups  upon  the  CH2  group,  which  enables  its 
hydrogen  to  be  replaced  by  sodium,  and  that  in  turn  by 
organic  radicals.  „  ,  , , 

mal'O-nyl  (m51'o-uTl),  n.  [nm/omc  -f-  -y/.]  Chem.  The 
bivalent  radical  CH2'(CO)2,  of  malonic  acid.  Cf.  benzoyl. 
ma'loo  (ma'loo),  n.,  or  maioo  climber.  [Hind,  mahwal.] 
An  East  Indian  ciesalpiniaceous  climbing  shrub  (Bauhinia 
vahlii),  which  often  attains  a  length  of  300  feet.  The  tough 
bark  is  used  in  the  manufacture  of  ropes. 

Mal'O-pe  (mXl'o-pe),  n.  [L.,  mallow,  of  Gr.  origin.]  Bot. 
A  genus  of  malvaceous  annual  herbs  having  tribracteate 
flowers  with  longitudinal  stigmas.  The  three  species,  na¬ 
tives  of  the  Mediterranean  region,  are  all  cultivated  for 
their  handsome  pink  or  white  flowers. 

Mal  pigh'l-a  (m£l-pTg'T-d),  n.  [NL.  See  Malpighian.] 
Bot.  A  genus  of  tropical  American  shrubs  typifying  the 
family  Malpighiacea*,  having  leaves  usually  covered  with 
stinging  hairs,  and  small  w'hite  or  reddish  flowers  succeeded 
by  3-seeded  drupeB,  which  are  often  edible  and  are  called 
cherries  in  the  West  Indies. 

Mal  pigh  i-a'ce  ®  (-a'se-e),  n.  pi.  [NL.]  Bot.  A  family 
of  tropical  herbs  or  shrubs  (order  Geraniales),  having  op¬ 
posite  leaves  and  yellow  or  red  flow’ers  with  a  5-parted 
glandular  calyx  and  tricarpellary  fruit.  There  are  about 
54  genera  and  over  600  si>ecie8.  Some  are  ornamental 
climbing  vines.  -  mal  pigh  i  a'ceous  (-shus),  o. 
Mal-plgh'i-an  (mai-pTg'T-fln),  <2.  Anat.  it'  Zool.  O.,  per¬ 
taining  to,  or  discovered  by,  Marcello  Malpighi  (1628-94), 
an  Italian  anatomist. 

Malpighian  bodies  or  corpuscles.  Anat.  a  The  minute 
spherical  masses  in  the  cortex  of  the  kidney  at  the  extrem¬ 
ities  of  the  uriniferous  tubules.  They  consist  of  a  glo¬ 
merulus  of  blood  vessels,  called  a  Malpighian  tuft,  sur¬ 
rounded  by  a  membranous  envelope,  the  Malpighian  capsule, 
or  capsule  of  Bowman,  which  is  a  small,  invaginated,  pouch¬ 
like  expansion  of  a  uriniferous  tube,  b  The  small  masses 
of  adenoid  tissue  formed  around  the  branches  of  the  splen¬ 
ic  artery  in  the  spleen.  —  M.  caecum,  M.  filament,  Zool ., 
a  Malpighian  tube.  —  M.cell,  Bot..  one  of  the  cells  compos¬ 
ing  the  outer  coating  of  the  seed  in  malpighiaceous  and 
some  other  plants.  —  M.  layer,  Anat.,  the  deeper  portion  of 
the  epidermis,  consisting  of  cells  whose  protoplasm  has 
not  yet  changed  into  horny  material.  It  includes  the 
stratum  granulosum  and  the  layers  beneath  it.— M.  pyramid, 
Aw/f.,oii6  of  the  conical  masses  (in  man  8  to  18  in  number) 
forming  the  medullary  substance  of  the  kidney  and  pro¬ 
jecting  as  papilla*  into  the  sinus  of  that  organ.  They  are 
composed  of  bundles  of  straight  uriniferous  tubes  which 
open  at  the  apex  of  the  pyramid.  —  M.  tubes  or  vessels,  Z ool ., 
tubular  glands  opening  into  the  posterior  portion  of  the 
alimentary  canal  in  nearly  all  insects  ana  supposed  to 
function  as  urinary  organs.  Similar  organs  are  found  in 
certain  myriapods,  arachnids,  etc.  —  M.  tuft.  Anat.  See 
Malpighian  bodies. 

mal  po  si'tlon  (mSl'po-zTsli'wn),  n.  Wrong  or  faulty  posi¬ 
tion,  as  of  the  fetus  ,  misplacement. 

mal  practice  (mSl-prSk'tls),  n.  The  treatment  of  a  case 
by  a  surgeon  or  physician  in  a  manner  contrary  to  accepted 
rules  and  with  injurious  results  to  the  patient ;  hence,  any 
professional  misconduct  or  any  unreasonable  lack  of  skill 
or  fidelity  in  the  performance  of  professional  or  fiduciary 
duties ;  wrongdoing.  A  question  of  professional  malprac¬ 
tice  or  negligence  is  determined  by  what  might  be  reason¬ 
ably  required  under  the  circumstances  of  the  case.  —  mal  - 
prac-ti'tion  er  (mil  prak-tlsh'f/n-er),  n. 
malt  (mdlt;  m5lt;  277),  n.  [AS.  mealt ;  akin  to  D.  mout , 
G.  malz,  Icel.,  Sw.,  &  Dan.  malt,  and  E.  melt.  See  melt.] 

1.  A  material  consisting  of  grain,  generally  barley,  that 
has  been  softened  by  steeping  in  water  and  allowed  to 
sprout.  At  this  stage  it  is  called  green  malt;  this  is  usually 
dried  in  a  kiln  and  sometimes  roasted  like  coffee.  The 
sprouting  develops  the  enzyme  diastase,  which  is  capable 
of  saccharifying  the  starch  of  the  malt  and  also  that  of  raw 
grain  mixed  with  it ;  hence,  malt  is  important  in  brewing 
and  distilling.  See  diastase. 

2.  Malt  liquor  ;  beer.  Slang  or  Colloq. 

malt,  a.  Relating  to,  containing,  or  made  with,  malt, 
malt,  V.  t.  ;  malt'ed  ;  malt'ing.  1.  To  convert  into  malt, 
or  maltlike  material ;  as,  to  malt  barley. 

2.  To  make  or  treat  with  malt  or  malt  extract ;  as,  to  malt 
beer ;  malted  milk. 

malt,  v.  i.  1.  To  become  malt  or  maltlike  ;  also,  to  make 
grain  into  malt. 

2-  To  drink  malt  liquor.  Vulgar. 

Mal  tese'  (mol-tez' ;  -tes' ;  mol- ;  277),  a.  Of  or  pertain¬ 
ing  to  Malta  or  its  inhabitants. 

Maltese  cat.  A  bluish  gray  variety  of  the  domestic  cat.— 
M.  cross,  a  See  cross,  Illust.  b  Bot.  The  scarlet  lychnis. 
C  Horol.  The  star  wheel  of  the  ordinary  going-barrel  stop 
work.  Cant .  —  M.  doe.  one  of  a  breed  of  small  lap  dogs, 
having  long  silky  white  hair.  The  breed  originated  in 
Malta,  and  was  formerly  popular.  —  M.  lace,  a  heavy  silk  or 
cotton  pillow  lace  with  patterns  of  arabesque  or  geometric 
forms,  made  in  Malta,  France,  and  England.  —  M.  mushroom, 
a  fleshy  parasitic  plant  of  southern  Europe  ( Cynomorium 
coccineum).  See  Cynomorium. 

Mal  tese',  n.  a  (sing.  &  pi.)  One  of  the  natives  of  Malta, 


a  people  of  mixed  descent,  of  the  general  type  of  the  Med¬ 
iterranean  race,  b  The  native  language  of  the  Maltese, 
an  Arabic  dialect  with  Latin  and  Italian  elements.  Italian 
and  English  are  the  languages  of  the  “  higher  ”  classes, 
malt  extract-  1-  A  sugary  mucilaginous  substance  ob¬ 
tained  from  wort. 

2.  A  Iso  extract  of  malt.  Pharm.  A  malt  infusion  evaporated 
to  a  honey  like  consistence,  used  iu  forms  of  indigestion,  as 
a  tonic,  and  as  an  emulsifying  agent.  Commercial  malt 
extracts  are,  it  is  said,  often  only  heavy  or  thick  beers, 
mal'tha  (m&l'tha),  n.  [L.,  fr.  Gr.  fxaA0a.]  1-  Any  of  va¬ 
rious  cements,  some  bituminous,  others  resembling  mortar. 
2.  a  A  black  viscid  substance  intermediate  between  petro¬ 
leum  and  asphalt ;  mineral  tar.  It  exhales  a  strong  bitu¬ 
minous  odor,  and  is  inflammable,  b  A  variety  of  ozocerite, 
malt  house,  or  malt'hOUSe/,  n.  A  house  in  which  malt  is 
made ;  a  malting. 

Mal  thu'slan  (niSl-thu'zhSn  ;  -zT-5n),  a.  Of  or  pertaining 
to  the  political  economist  Rev.  T.  R.  Malthus  (1766-1834), 
or  conforming  or  pertaining  to  his  view's  ;  as,  Malthusian 
theories.  Malthus  held  :  that  population  tends  to  multiply 
faster  than  its  means  of  subsistence  can  be  made  to  do,  ana 
that  when  this  occurs  the  lower  or  weaker  classes  must 
suffer  from  lack  of  food  ;  that,  unless  an  increase  of  popu¬ 
lation  be  checked  by  prudential  restraint,  poverty  is  inev¬ 
itable  ;  and  that  the  multiplying  of  the  population  will  be 
checked  by  poverty,  vice,  or  some  other  cause  of  suffering. 
Mal-thu'sian,  n.  A  believer  in  Malthusianism. 

Mal  thu'sian  ism  (-Tz’m),  n.  The  theory  or  doctrines  of 
Malthus  relating  to  population. 

mal'tolte'  (mSl'tolt/),  n.  [OF.  male  toute ,  fr.  LL.  mala 
tolta ,  fr.  L.  malus  bad  and  tollere  to  take  aw'ay.]  Eng. 
Hist.  An  excessive  or  unjust  tax,  esp.  a  port  due  in  excess 
of  that  fixed  by  custom. 

malt'ose  (mSl'tos;  mSl'-  ;  277),  n.  [From  malt.]  Chem. 
A  crystalline  sugar,  C12H220,,H20,  formed  from  starch  by 
the  action  of  diastase  (as  in  malt  and  saliva),  and  hence  im¬ 
portant  physiologically  and  iu  brewing  and  distilling  ;  malt 
sugar.  It  is  further  formed  by  the  action  of  diastase  on 
glycogen  and  of  dilute  acids  on  starch.  Maltose  is  dextro¬ 
rotatory  and  easily  fermentable.  It  is  a  disaccharide, 
yielding  on  hydrolysis  two  molecules  of  dextroglucose. 
mal  treat'  (m51-tret'),  v.  t. ;  mal-treat'ed  ;  mal-treat'- 
ing.  [mal-  -+-  treat :  cf.  F.  maltraiter .]  To  treat  ill  ;  to 
abuse  ;  to  treat  roughly. 

mal  treat'ment  (-m2nt),  n.  [Cf.  F.  maltraitement.']  Ill 
treatment  ;  ill  usage  ;  abuse. 

malt'ster  (mblt'ster  ;  m5lt'-),  n.  A  maker  of  malt, 
malt'y  (ludl'tY  ;  mSl'tY),  a.  Containing,  or  like,  malt ;  ad¬ 
dicted  to  malt  liquor;  Slang ,  drunk.  Dickens. 

II  ma'lum  (wa'lfim),  n. ;  pi.  mala  (-la).  [L.]  An  evil. 

See  mala.  — ma'lum  in  a e',pl.  mala  in  se  [L.J,  Law ,  an  of¬ 
fense  which  is  such  from  its  own  nature,  or  by  the  so-called 
natural  law,  irrespective  of  statute  •  —  opposed  to  m  a  hi  m 
prohibitum.  —  m.  pro-hi'bi-tum  (pr$-nlb'l-tum),  vl.  mala 
prohibita  [L.J,  Law ,  an  offense  not  such  of  itself,  but  be¬ 
cause  prohibited  by  statute ;  —  opposed  to  malum  in  se. 
Ma'lus  (ma'lMs),  ii.  [L.,  apple  tree,  malum  apple,  prob.  fr. 
Gr.  /urjAoc.]  Bot.  A  genus  of  trees,  the  apples,  typify¬ 
ing  the  family  Malaceae.  It  is  distinguished  from  Pyrus 
(including  the  pears)  by  the  absence  of  grit  cells  in  the  fruit. 
The  species  are  natives  of  the  temperate  zone.  The  com¬ 
mon  apple  originated  from  M.  malus. 

Ma'lus.  n.  [L.,  mast.]  Aslron.  A  southern  constellation 
between  Puppis  and  Antlia  ;  the  Mast.  See  Argo,  2. 
Mal'va  (mSl'va),  n.  [L.,  mallow.]  Bot.  A  genus  of  Old 
World  herbaceous  plants,  typifying  the  family  Malvaceae, 
having  palmately  lobed  or  dissected  leaves  and  pink,  pur¬ 
ple,  or  yellow'  tribracteate  flowers  with  naked  carpels. 
M.  sylvestris ,  the  common  mallow',  and  M.  rotund i folia , 
the  dwarf  mallow,  are  naturalized  in  the  United  States. 
Also  [/.  c.],  a  plant  of  this  genus. 

Mal  va'ce-®  (mSl-va'se-e),  n.  pi.  [NL.]  Bot.  A  family 
of  herbs,  shrubs,  and  trees  (order  Geraniales),  the  mallow 
family,  characterized  by  the  entire  or  palmate  leaves  and 
showy  pentamerous  flowers  having  monadelphous  stamens 
with  one-celled  anthers.  There  are  about  35  genera  and 
over  700  species,  of  wide  distribution,  including  Gossypium 
(cotton),  Abelmoschus  (okra).  Hibiscus ,  Althaea ,  Abutilon , 
Lavatera ,  etc.  —  mal  va'ceous  (-shws),  a. 

Mal  va'les  (-lez),  n.  pi.  [NL.]  Bot.  a  In  Liudley’s  clas¬ 
sification,  an  alliance  comprising  the  mallows  and  their 
allies.  — mal'val  (mSl'vfil),  a.  b  An  order  of  archichla- 
mydeous  dicotyledonous  plants  embracing  the  Malvaceae, 
Bombacaceae,  Tiliaceae,  Sterculiacese,  and  four  smaller  re¬ 
lated  families.  It  is  characterized  by  the  valvate  sepals, 
the  monadelphous  or  indefinite  stamens,  and  the  3-celled 
or  many -celled  ovary. 

mal  va-sl'a  (mai'vri-se'd),  n.  [It.  See  malmsey.]  A  vari¬ 
ety  of  grape  which  yields  the  wine  known  rs  malmsey; 
also,  the  wine  itself.  —  mal  va-sl'an  (-se'dn),  a. 

Mal  vas'trum  (m51-vXs'tr5m),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  L.  malva 
mallow'.]  Bot.  A  large  genus  of  malvaceous  herbs  and 
shrubs  inhabiting  the  western  United  States  and  South 
Africa.  They  have  red  or  yellow'  flowers  with  terminal, 
capitate  stigmas,  and  carpels  with  ascending  seeds. 

Mal  va-vis'CUS  (mSl'vd-vTs'kds),  n.  [NL.  ;  Malva  Hi¬ 
biscus.  Cf.  malvavisco.]  Bot.  A  genus  of  tropical  Ameri¬ 
can  malvaceous  shrubs  characterized  by  the  entire  or  angled 


m&i'let,  n.  [F.  multette,  dim  of 
matle  :cf.  Sn.  wnleta.  See  mail 
a  bag.]  A  little  bag.  Ohs. 
mallet  flower.  Any  flower  or 
riant  of  the  genuR  Tnpistra. 
Mallet  type.  See  locomotive, n. 
mal'll-a-ble.  +  malleable. 
m&l'lice.  +  MALICE, 
mal'lle  (mal'C).  Var.  of  Mali. 
Anglo-  but. 

mal'll-part.  +  malapert. 
m&l'lok,  n.  [Ir.  vifitlacht ,  of  L. 
origin.  Cf.  malediction.  Oxf. 
R.  D .]  Cursing.  Ohs. 

Mal'los  (mll'ds),  Mal'lo-thl 
(m&l'fi-thl).  Bib. 
mal  lo  tox'in,  n.  [From  Mal- 
loti  s.1  Chem.  Rottlerxn. 
mallow  family.  The  Malvacea?. 
m allow  rose.  The  rose  mallow, 
mallow  tree.  The  tree  mallow, 
m&l 'low-wort'  (-wftrt').  n.  Any 
plant  of  the  family  Malvaceae." 
KaiOuch  (m&l'dk).  Bib. 
mal'lure  «f*  Malheur. 

M&l'lus  (mftl'tle).  Bib. 
mol'ly  (mal'l).  Var.  of  mali 
Anglo-Ind. 

malm.  a.  [See  malm,  rj.]  Soft; 
mellow.  Dial.  Eng. 
malm.r.t.  To  become  malm. Obs. 


mal'ma(mfil'md),  n.  The  Dolly 
V ar<lea  trout. 

mal'm&g  (m&l'm&g),  n.  [Native 
name  in  the  Philippines  mal 
I  may. ]  The  tarsier 
mal'marsh.  Var.of  mallemuck. 
malmeny,  n.  A  dish  in  cookery. 
Ohs. 

mal 'mock.  Var.  of  mallemuck 
malm'y,  a.  [See  malm,  t?.]  Of 
|  the  nature  of,  or  containing, 
malm  ;  hence,  6oft  and  sticky, 

|  as  soil  ;  warm  and  damp,  a8 
!  weather.  Scot,  fir  Dial.  Eng. 
ma'lo (ma'lO).n  [Hawaiian.]  A 
breechcloth.  Hawaii.  [rum. 
mal o-bath' ruin.  ^  malabath- 
mal  ob  serv'ance.  n.  See  mal-. 
mal  ob  ser-va'tlon  (mHl-bb'z?r- 
I  vi'shiTn),  n.  See  mau 
mal  oc-clu'sion.  n.  See  mal-. 
mal  o  co- toon'.  Var.  of  mei.o- 
'  COTOK.  [manner 

ma'lo  mo'do.  [L.]  In  a  had 
ma'lo  mo'rl  quam  f«-da'rl 
i  [ I..]  1  would  rather  die  than  he 
disgraced. 

mal'o-nate  (mll'(!-n5t), 
j  A  salt  or  ester  of  malonic  acid. 
mal'o-nyl  u-re'a  (mll'fi-n  T 1). 
i  Org.  Chem.  Barbituric  acid. 


mal-or  g&n-l  za'tion.  r?.,  mal- 
or'gan  lzed.  a.  See  mal- 
Ma  lo-Rus'slan  (ma'l  o-r  fi  s  h'- 
rtn  ;  mii'lo-),  n.  A  Little  Rus¬ 
sian.  See  Russian. 
ma-los'ses.  *f*  molasses 
malowe.  +  mallow. 

Mal  Pa-ha'ri-a  (mill  pd-ha'rY- 
d).  One  of  an  animistic  Dravid- 
i«n  tribe  of  the  Rajmahal  Hills, 
Bengal. 

mal'pais  (mttl'pTs'),  n.  [Cf. 
Sp.  mal ,  malo ,  had,  and  j/ais 
country.]  The  rough  surface  of 
a  congealed  lava  stream.  South¬ 
western  lT.  S. 

mal-pigh'i-ad  (mftl-pYg'Y-fid).  r?. 
[Mafpighia  +  2d  -a'/.l  Any 
plant  of  the  family  Malpighia- 
ceflp.  Li  mi  leg. 

mal-pleas'ant.  a.  [mal-  -f  pleas¬ 
ant.)  I  n  pleasant.  Ohs. 
m&l'poise/.  n.  See  mai^. 
mal-posed'  (mll-pfizd'),  p.  a. 
[mal-  4-  pose,  v.]  Misplaced, 
mal-prax'ls,  n.  [NL.  ;  mal- 
praxis.)  Malpractice, 
mal-pre  sen-ta'tion.u.  See  mal-. 
h  mal  nro'pre  (mal'prfi'pr’),  a. 
[F.l  Dirty :  slovenly ;  improper, 
mal  pro-pri'e-ty,  n.  [mo/-  -f-  pro¬ 


priety.)  Disorderlines6  ;  sloven¬ 
liness  [A  caterpillar.  05.«.| 
mals^h&ve,  n.  [  AS  imelsceafa.p 
m&lskren.  +  masker. 
mal'ster  (m61'ster; 

Var  of  maltster. 
mal'stlck/  Var.  of  maulstick 
mal'strom  Var.  of  maelstrom 
malt,  malte.  +  melt. 

Mal'ta  (mfll'tfl  ;  mol'td).  n.  An 
island  in  the  Mediterranean.— 
Malta  crosi.  a  Maltese  cross. 
Ohs.—  M.  fever.  =  Mediter¬ 
ranean  fever. 

mal'ta  lent,  n.  [OF  .maxitalent, 
mal  talent.  See  malice;  tal¬ 
ent.]  Ill  will  ;  malice.  Ohs. 
maltalentlf, «  [OF.  See  mai.-; 
talent.]  Malevolent  Obs 
m&lt'&se  (mfll'tas  :  mfil'-),  n. 
[malt  -t-  -osc.]  Chem.  a  A  doubt¬ 
ful  enzyme,  perh.  a  constituent 
of  diastase,  d  =  glccase. 
malt'ed,  pret.  6r  p.  p  of  malt. 
malt'en,  v.  i.  To  malt.  Scot. 
m&lt'er.  n.  A  maltster.  Obs.  or 
Dial.  Eng. 

malt  floor,  a  A  floor  on  which 
grain  is  spread  to  germinate  in 
the  process  of  malting,  b  A  floor 
on  which  malt  is  dried. 


Mal'the  (  mfll'the),  >/.,  Mal'thi- 
dae  ( mfil'th Y-de),  «.  j>l  [NL., 
fr  Gr  pdhOx  or  pdhOrf  a  ceta¬ 
ceous  fish.]  Zool.  Syn.  of  Oo- 
coceph  alus,Og  COCEPH  A  LI  D  A' 
malt  horse.  A  heavy  horse  such 
as  brewers  use ;  —  sometimes 
used  as  a  term  of  contempt  or 
abuse  for  a  stupid  person.  Ohs. 
m&lt'lne  (mol'ten  :  rnfll'-  ;  1K3), 
n.  Any  of  various  medicinal 
preparations  made  from  or  con¬ 
taining  malt 

malt'ing.  n.  1  Act  or  process  of 
making,  or  of  becoming,  malt. 
2.  A  maltlior.se.  [Wales.  I 
malt'ing  coal.  Anthracite.! 
malt  kiln  A  heated  chamber 
for  drying  malt. 

malt  liquor.  A  fermented 
liquor,  as  beer,  made  with  malt 
malt'man  ( mfllt'mdfn  ;  m51t'-), 
v.  A  maltster. 

Mal'to  (m&l'tfl),  n.  The  lan- 

£u age  of  the  Mal  Paharias.  See 
►  ravi  do-Mukda. 
mal  to-bi'ose  (mol'tfi-bT'Cs; 
infil'-),  n.  [malt  4  hiose.)  Malt¬ 
ose.  [See  starch. I 

mai  to-dex'trln  (-df  k'strYn),  n.  \ 


mal-ton'ic  (mftl-tOn'ik  ;  m5l-), 
a.  [From  maltose.]  Chem. 
d-gluconic  See  gluconic. 
malt-oa'a-zone  <  mdlt-fis'd-zOn  ; 
m5lt-),  w.  [maltose  4  osazone.] 
Chem.  The  os-izone  of  maltose. 
U  mal'tot.  n.  [OF.  male  tote  ill 
tax.]  Maltolte. 

malt  sugar  Chem.  =  maltose. 
malt'worm  (m  5  1  t'w  fl  rm' ; 
m51t'-),  n.  A  tippler  ;  a  toper, 
malue.  +  mallow. 
mature  +  malhkur. 

Mal  u-rl'nas  (niftl'fl-rT'n?),  r 
pi.  [NL.  :  Gr.  paha/co;  60f 
(taken  to  mean  slender)  4-  otp-. 
tail.]  Zool.  A  subfamily  of  pas¬ 
serine  birds  usunlly  included 
in  the  Muscicapidse  and  includ 
ing  most  of  the  so-called  war¬ 
blers  and  wrens  of  the  Austra¬ 
lian  region.  It  is  typified  b\  the 
|  genus  Ma  lu'ru*.  —  mal'u  rina 
i  (mll'A-rln  ;  -rYn),  a.  6c  n. 

|]  ma'lus  pu'dor.  [L.]  False 
shame  or  modesty, 
mal'vad  (niftl'v&d),  n.  [Maleet 
4-  2d  -a</.]  A  mallow.  Lindley. 
mal'va- vis'eo  (mal'vd-vfs'kfJ), 
|  n.  [Sp.]  Any  of  several  mallow* 


5Je,  senate,  efire,  ftm,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofa :  eve,  ^vent,  6nd,  recent,  maker;  ice,  Ill;  old,  ftbey,  orb,  6dd,  s&ft,  connect ;  use,  unite,  <irn,  iip,  circus,  menu; 

fl  Foreign  Word.  +  Obsolete  Variant  of.  4-  combined  with.  =  equals. 
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MAN 


leaves  and  mostly  bright  scarlet  involucrate  bell-shaped 
flowers.  M.  arboreus  is  often  sold  as  an  abutilon. 
mal  ver  sa'tlon  (mSl'ver-sa'shun),  n.  [F.,  fr.  malverser 
to  be  corrupt  in  office,  fr.  L.  male  ill  -  —  versari  to  move 
about,  to  occupy  one’s  self,  vertere  to  turn.  See  mal-  • 
ysrse.]  Evil  conduct ;  fraudulent  practices ;  misbehavior’ 
corruption,  or  extortion  in  office. 

Mal-vo'11-0  (mSl-vo'lt-o),  n.  The  outrageously  self-con¬ 
ceited  steward  to  Olivia  ill  Shakespeare’s  “Twelfth  Night  ” 
He  is  readily  led  to  believe  that  she  is  in  love  with  him 
and  makes  himself  ridiculous  by  his  advances  to  her.  ’ 
Mam  brl'no  (mam-bre'uo),  n.  A  pagan  king  in  some  of 
the  old  chivalry  romances.  He  possessed  an  enchanted 
golden  helmet  that  rendered  the  wearer  invisible.  This  was 
borne  away  by  Rinnlilo  and  was  eagerly  sought  by  the  paladins 
of  Charlemagne  It  owes  its  eelebrlty,  in  a  great  measure,  to  the 
mention  of  it  by  Cervantes  in  “  Don  Quixote,”  the  knight  insist¬ 
ing  that  the  barber’s  brass  basin  is  the  helmet. 

Mam'e-luke  (mftm'e-luk),  n.  [F.  mamelouk ,  cf.  Sp.  mame- 
luco ,  It.  mammalucco ;  all  fr.  Ar.  mamluk  a  purchased 
slave  or  captive ;  lit.,  possessed  or  in  one’s  power,  p.  p.  of 
malafui  to  possess.]  1.  One  of  a  body  of  soldiers  recruited 
from  slaves  converted  to  Islamism,  who,  during  several 
centuries,  had  great  political  power  in  Egypt,  until  exter¬ 
minated  or  dispersed  by  Mehemet  Ali  in  1811. 

2.  [/.  c.]  In  Mohammedan  countries,  a  slave. 

3.  [7.  c.]  Fig.,  a  fighting  slave. 

ma-mey'  (m&-ma' ;  -me'),  n.  [Haytian  mamey.']  One  of 
three  tropical  American  trees  or  their  fruits  :  *  a  The  tree 
Marnmea  americana  or  its  fruit,  the  mamey  de  Santo  Domingo 
of  Cuba  ;  —  also  called  mamey  apple.  See  Mammea  b  The 
marmalade  tree  or  its  fruit,  the  latter  called  in  Cuba 
mamey  sapota  or  mamey  Colorado,  c  The  sapodilla. 
mam  lat-dar'  (mam'lut-dar'),  n.  Also  mam  lut-dar'. 
[Bengali  mamlatdar,  fr.  Per  mu'dmalaidar,  Ar.  mu'dma- 
lah  business  +  Per.  suffix  of  agency  ddr.]  In  the  Bombay 
Presidency,  a  native  civil  officer  in  charge  of  a  taluk,  cor¬ 
responding  nearly  to  the  tahsildar  in  the  Northern  Prov¬ 
inces.  He  is  directly  subordinate  to  the  collector.  India. 
mam  ma'  (md-ma';  ma'tnd;  ‘277  :  the  second  pron .,  com¬ 
mon  in  the  U.  S .,  is  not  recognized  in  recent  British  dic¬ 
tionaries ),  n.  Also  ma  ma'.  [Reduplicated  from  the  in¬ 
fantine  word  ma,  influenced  in  spelling  by  L.  mamma 
breast :  cf.  F.  maman.]  Mother  ;  —  now  usually  a  child’s 
word.  “  Tell  tales  to  papa  and  mamma .”  Swift. 

mam'ma  (mftm'd),  n.  ;  pi.  -jam  (-e).  [L.  mamma  breast.] 
Anal.  <Ss  Zool.  A  glandular  organ  for  secreting  milk, 
characteristic  of  all  mammals,  but  normally  rudimentary 
in  the  male  ;  a  mammary  gland  and  its  accessory  parts, 
mam'mal  (-31),  n.  [See  Mammalia.]  One  of  the  Mammalia. 
Mammalia  (mX-ma'li-d),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  fr.  L.  mammalis 
(of  the  breast),  mamma  breast ;  or  fr.  mamma  breast,  in 
imitation  of  L.  animalia ,  pi.  of  animal  animal.]  Zool. 
The  highest  class  of  vertebrates,  including  man  and  all 
other  animals  that  nourish  their  young  with  milk.  The 
Mammalia  are  warm-blooded,  and  (except  the  mono- 
tremes)  viviparous ;  their  embryos  develop  an  amnion  and 
allantois.  Characters  peculiar  to  the  class  are :  the  skin 
more  or  less  covered  with  hairs  of  peculiar  structure  (see 
hair),  though  these  are  almost  wanting  in  cetaceans  ;  mam¬ 
mary  glands  ;  the  mandible  articulating  directly  with  the 
squamosal;  the  ankle  joint  when  present  crurotarsal;  a 
chain  of  small  separate  ear  bones ;  brain  with  four  optic 
lobes;  a  muscular  diaphragm  separating  the  heart  and 
lungs  from  the  abdominal  cavity  ;  a  left  aortic  arch 
only  ;  and  red  blood  corpuscles  without  nuclei  (except  in 
the  fetus).  Although  most  mammals  are  terrestrial  or  ar¬ 
boreal,  many  are  aquatic,  as  whales,  seals,  and  manatees, 
and  others  (the  bats)  are  aerial.  The  Mammalia  are  dis¬ 
tributed  throughout  the  world,  though  strictly  terrestrial 
indigenous  forms  are  absent  from  the  Antarctic  continent, 
New  Zealand,  and  much  of  Polynesia.  The  earliest  un¬ 
doubted  mammalian  remains  are  Jurassic  ;  in  the  Tertiary 
they  were  especially  abundant.  Their  exact  ancestry  is 
undetermined,  but  some  consider  them  descendants  of  the 
Theromorpha  (which  see).  They  are  commonly  divided  into 
the  subclasses  :  (1)  Prototheria,  containing  the  Monotre- 
mata  and  extinct  Allotheria.  (2)  Metatheria,  containing 
only  the  Marsupialia.  (By  some  this  is  united  with  the  Eu- 
theria.)  (3)  Eutherla,  containing  all  the  remaining  orders, 
mam  mail  an  (-an),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to,  or  character¬ 
istic  of,  the  Mammalia,  or  mammals, 
mam  ma  lif'er  ous  (mSm'd-lTf'er-fts),  a.  [mammal  -j- 
- ferous .]  Geol.  Containing  mammalian  remains, 
mam  mal'O  gy  (m5-mSl'o-ji),  n.  [Mammalia,  -f-  -logy: 
cf.  F.  mammalogie.]  The  branch  of  zoology  which  deals 
with  mammals.  —  mam  ma  log'l-cal  (niSm'd-lbj'T-kal), 
a.  —  mam  mal'o-gist  (mS-mftl'6-jTst),  n. 
mam'ma  ry  (m5in'a-rT),  a.  Anal.  Of  or  pert,  to  the  mam¬ 
mae,  or  breasts.  —  mammary  artery,  mammary  vein.  Anal. 
See  internal  mammary  artery  and  vein.  —  m.  fetus,  Zool., 
the  undeveloped  young  of  a  marsupial  while  still  attached 
to  the  mamma.  —  m.  gestation,  Zool.,  the  carrying  of  im- 


having  showy  flowers,  asBpecies 

of  Afalvaviscus ,  Mal  vast  rum. 
Hibiscus ,  etc.  Porto  Rico. 
malverse,  t>.  t.  [F.  malverser  J 
Law.  To  be  guilty  of  malversa¬ 
tion.  Obs.  [VOISIE.I 

mal've-sie,  malvesye.  d*  mal-| 
mal'voi-sie  (mftl'vwd-ze;  mftl'- 
va-),n.  (F. )  Malmsey, 
malwe.  d*  mallow. 
malye.  d*  mail,  a  coin, 
malygne,  n.  [OF.  maligne.  See 
malign,  a.J  Malice.  Obs. 
mam.  «j*  ma’am. 
mam  (mftm),  u.  [Abbr  fr. 
mamma.]  Mother.  Row  Chiefly 
Childish  or  Illiterate. 
mama'  (md-ma';  ma'ma). 

Var.  of  MAMMA. 

Ma-ma'ias  ( md-ma'yde).  Rib. 

Mam'a-luk.  Mam'a-luke.  Vars. 
of  Mameluke. 

Ma  ma  mou  chi'  (m^md'mOo'- 
she'),  n.  In  Moliere’s  “  Le 
Bourgeois  Gentilhomme,”  a 
mock  title  which  M.  Jourdain  is 
told  has  been  conferred  on  him 
by  the  Grand  Seignior. 
Ma-ma'nua  (mii-ma'nwa).  n.  A 
Negrito  of  the  partly  Christian¬ 
ized  tribes  inhabiting  the  inte¬ 
rior  of  Surigao,  Mindanao, 
mam'ble,  v.  i.  [ME.  mamelen. 
Cf.  mumble.]  To  mumble;  to 
babble.  Obs. 
mambu,  n.  d*  bamboo. 
mamea.  d*  mammee. 
mamel.  d*  mamble. 


mam'e-lifcre'  (mftm'e-lyar'),  n. 

[F.  mameli&re ,  fr.  m  a  me  11  e 
breast.  ]  I n  medieval  armor,  one 
of  two  round  steel  plates,  some¬ 
times  a  single  plate,  covering  the 
breasts,  as  an  added  protection, 
or  to  hold  a  chain  attached  to 
the  sword,  dagger,  etc. 
ma-mel'lis.  n.  yl.  [F.  mamelle, 
L.  mainilla ,  aim.  of  mamma 
breast.  1  A  woman's  breasts.  Obs. 
mam'e-lon  (mfim'f-lbn),  n.  [FI 
A  rounded  hillock  ;  a  rounded 
elevation  or  protuberance, 
mam'e-lon-at  ed  (-at^d),  a. 
Covered  with  mamelons._ 
mam  e-lu'co  (m&m'e-ldb'kfi), 
n. :  yl.  -cos  (-koz).  [Pg  ]  In 
South  America,  a  person  of 
mixed  Indian  and  white  blood, 
mamerl.  d*  mahomerve. 
mam'ie.  Var.  of  mammy. 
mamie.  Var.  of  mamey. 
Ma'mie  (ma'mY),  n.  Dim  of 
Mary. 

ma-mil'la,  mam'il-lar,  etc. 
Vars  of  mammilla,  etc. 
ma-mil''an.o.  Mammillary. Obs. 
Mam  il-la'ri-a.  Var.  of  Mam- 
MILLAKIA. 

mam'ish.  a.  [mam  4-  lst-»s6.] 
Effeminate  ;  foolish.  Obs. 
mam'ma-day.  n.  A  milksop. 06a. 
mam  mal'gi-a  (mft-mftl'jT-«),  n. 
[NL.  ;  L  mamma  breast  +-  - al - 
gia .]  Med.  Pain  in  the  breast, 
mam  mal '1-ty  ( -Y-tY ),  n.  Quality 
or  state  of  being  mammalian. 


perfectly  developed  young  attached  to  the  mammae,  as  in 
marsupials.  —  mammary  gland,  Anat.  &  Zool.,  one  of  the 
two  or  more  large  compound  glands,  characteristic  of  the 
Mammalia,  which,  in  the  female,  secrete  milk  for  the  nour¬ 
ishment  of  the  young.  They  are  regarded  as  highly  spe¬ 
cialized  sebaceous  glands,  and  are  always  situated  on  the 
ventral  aspect  of  the  body,  varying  in  number  from  two  to 
twenty-two.  In  monotremes  they  are  without  nipples.  — 
m.  pouch,  the  marsupium  of  a  monotreme  as  distinguished 
from  that  of  a  marsupial. 

Mam  me'a  (mft-me'd),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Haytian  mamey.] 
Bot.  A  small  genus  of  clusiaceous  trees,  uatives  of  Amer¬ 
ica  and  Asia,  characterized  by  valvate,  2-parted  calyx 
and  2-4-celled  ovary  becoming  a  large  drupaceous  fruit. 
M.  americana,  sometimes  called  tropical  apricot,  is  much 
cultivated  in  the  West  Indies  for  its  large,  sweet,  yellow 
fruit  (see  mamey  a).  The  large  seeds  are  anthelmintic.  A 
gum  obtained  from  the  bark  is  used  to  destroy  chigoes, 
mam-mil'er  ous  (lnft-mTf'er-ws),  a.  [mamma  breast  -J- 
-ferous.]  Having  breasts,  or  mammas ;  mammalian, 
mam  mil'la  (m5-mTl'd),  n. ;  pi.  -lje  (-e).  [L.,  better 

mamilla,  dim.  of  mamma  a  breast.]  Anat.  A  nipple, 
mam'mil  lar  (mSm'T-ldr),  a.  Mammillary. 

Mam  mil-la'ri-a  (-la'rl-a;  115),  n.  [NL.  See  mammilla.] 
a  Bot.  Syn.  of  Cactus,  1.  b  [/.  c.l  Hort.  Any  cactus  of 
the  genus  Cactus.  They  are  usually  of  small  size,  with 
small  cylindrical  hairy  or  spiny  joints  which  are  usually 
tuberculate,  giving  rise  to  the  name  nipple  cactus.  The 
flowers  are  of  various  shades  of  red  and  yellow, 
mam'mil  la  ry  (mSm'T-la-rT),  a.  [Cf.  F.  mamillaire.  See 
mammilla.]  1.  Of,  pert,  to,  or  resembling,  a  mammilla. 
2.  Min.  Composed  of  concretions  shaped  somewhat  like 
breasts  ;  studded  with  mammiform  protuberances, 
mammillary  process,  m.  tubercle.  See  metapophysis. 
mam'mil  late  (-lat)  |  a.  Having  nipples,  or  small  pro- 
mam'mil  lat  ed  (-lat'Sd)  j  tuberances  like  nipples, 
mam'mil  la'tion  (-la'shwn),  n.  A  mammilliform  protu¬ 
berance. 


mam-mil'll-form  (mX-mTl'T-f6rm),  a.  Nipple-shaped, 
mam'mock  (m£m'i/k),  n.  A  shapeless  piece  ;  a  fragment ; 
a  scrap.  Archaic  or  Dial.  Eng. 

mam'mock,  v.  t. ;  mam'mocked  (-fikt) ;  mam'mock-ing.  To 
tear,  break,  or  divide  into  pieces  or  fragments.  Milton. 
mam'mon  (mXm'iui),  n.  [L.  mammona ,  Gr.  papjwva<i 
riches,  Aramaic  mamona  ;  cf.  Heb.  maimon  a  hiding  place, 
subterranean  storehouse,  treasury,  fr.  taman  to  hide.]  In 
the  Scriptures,  riches  ;  hence  [cajo.],  as  a  proper  name,  the 
demon  of  cupidity,  made  by  Milton  one  of  the  fallen  angels, 
or  the  god  of  riches  ;  riches,  personified. 

Ye  cannot  serve  God  and  mammon  Matt  vi.  24. 

Mammon,  the  god  or  prince  of  this  world,  that  is,  the  god  and 
prince  of  usurers  and  penny-lathers  Rash. 

mam'mon  ish,  a.  Actuated  or  prompted  by  a  devotion 
to  money  getting  or  the  service  of  mammon.  Carlyle. 
mam'mon  ism  (mSm'wn-Tz’m),  n.  Devotion  to  the  pur¬ 
suit  of  wealth  ;  the  service  of  mammon  ;  worldliness, 
mam'mon-ite  (-It),  n.  One  devoted  to  mammonism.  — 
mam'mon  it  ish  (-it/Tsh),  a. 

mam'moth  (mSm/dth),  n.  [Russ,  mamont,  mhmant.~\  An 
extinct  elephant 
( E  lepha  s  primi- 
genius ),  related 
to,  and  nearly  the 
same  6ize  as,  the 
existing  Indian 
elephant,  but  dif¬ 
fering  in  its  very 
long,  upwardly 
curving  tusks,  and 
long  tnick  hairy 
coat.  Its  remains 
are  found  in  Pleis- 
t  o  c  e  n  e  deposits, 
particularly  in 
Alaska  and  in  Sibe¬ 
ria,  where  its  tusks 
have  long  been  an 
article  of  com¬ 
merce.  Several  Restoration  of  Mammoth.  (fU 

nearly  complete  moo/ 

specimens  with  much  of  the  hair  and  flesh  preserved  have 
been  found  in  frozen  ground  in  Siberia.  It  was  probably 
coeval  with  prehistoric  man.  The  name  is  extended  to  re¬ 
lated  extinct  species.  Cf.  elephant,  mastodon. 
mam'moth,  a.  Resembling  the  mammoth  in  size  ;  very 
large;  gigantic;  as,  a  mammoth  ox.  —  mammoth  clover. 
=  zigzag  clover.  —  m.  powder,  a  large-grained,  pressed 
powder  for  heavy  ordnance.  0.  S.  —  m.  tree.  =  big  tree. 


Mam'mut  (mXm'ut),  n.  [See  mammoth.]  Paleon.  The 
principal  genus  of  mastodons  (see  mastodon). 
mam'my  (mSm'T),  n.  ;  pi.  -MIES  (-Tz).  1.  a  Mother; — a 

child’s  word,  b  In  the  southern  United  States,  a  negress 
nurse  or  old  family  servant. 

2.  The  stone  roller  ( Campostoma  anomalum). 


M&mmamouchi.  +  Mamamou- 

chi.  [mehmandar.I 

mammandar.  mammandore.  + 1 
mam'mate  (mftm'at),  a.  Hav¬ 
ing  mamnne. 

mam  ma  to-cu'mu-lus  (mft-ma'- 
tO-kQ'mtl-lus),  n.  Meteor  A 
cumulus  cloud  mammillated  be¬ 
low  ;  —  culled  also  festoon  cloud. 
Jt  indicates  nun. 
mam  'me  (mam'ma),  n.  [It.] 
'iff  Culture.  The  third,  or  final, 
crop  of  figs  in  a  season.  Cf. 
MAMMON!,  PROFICHI. 

mam-mee'.  mammee  apple,  etc. 

Var.  of  mamey,  etc. 

mam  me-lifcre'.  Var  of  mame- 

L1ERE. 

mam'mer  (dial,  mfim'fr. 
mnm'?r).  v.  t.  Sr  i.  To  confuse 
or  be  confused  ;  perplex;  waver; 
stammer.  Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 
mam'met.  Ohs.  or  dial.  Lng. 
var.  of  MAUMET. 
mammetrouse,«  [SeeMAUMET- 
KY.J  Idolatrous.  Obs. 
mam'met-ry  (mSm'et-rY).  Var. 

Of  MAUMETKY. 

mam-mey'.  Var.  of  mamey 
mam'mi-chog  (m  ft  m'Y-c  h  0  g), 
mam  'mi-chug  (-chilg).  Vars.  of 
MUMM  ICIIOO. 

mam'mie.  Var.  of  mammy. 
Mam-mif'er-a(mtt-mlf'gr-o  ),  n. 
pi.  [NL.  :  cf.  F.  mammifl-re. 
See  mammiferous.]  Zool.'  The 
Mammalia.  Obs.  —  mam'mi- 
fer  (m&m'Y-f£r),  n. 


j  mam 'mi-form  (infim'Y-form),  a 
[ mamma  breast-*-  form.]  Ilav- 
ing  the  form  of  a  breast  or  nip¬ 
ple  ;  mammillary, 
mam-mil'la-plas  ty,  n.  [mam¬ 
milla  ■+■  -plasty.  |  Surg  Plastic 
operation  on  a  nipple, 
mam'mil-loid  (mam'Y-loid),  a 
Mammilliform. 

mam-mi'tis  (mtt-ml'tYs),  n. 
[NL. ;  mamma  breast  -f  -if/s  ]  = 
mastitis. 

mammlere.  n.  [From  mamble, 
v. )  A  babbler.  Obs. 
mam'mo-di  (mttm't»-dY),  n  [F. 
mamoudi,  fr  Hind,  mahmudi  a 
muslin.]  A  kind  of  muslin  or 
fine  linen.  [^  mammalogy.] 
mam-mol'o-gy  (mft-mbl'fi-iY).  | 
Mammon. Sir  Epicure.  A  worldly 
sensualist  in  Ben  Jonson’s  play 
“  The  Alchemist.”  [-dom.I 
mam'mon-dom  (-d?7m),  n.  See| 
[I  mam'mo-ni  (mam'mfi-ne),  n. 
[It. )  Fig  Culture  The  second 
crop  of  the  season.  Cf.  profi- 
CHI,  MAM. ME. 

mam  mo-ni'a-cal  (mfinv'A-nT'd- 
krtl),  -mon'ic  (ma-mOn'Yk),  a. 
Of  or  pert,  to  mammon  Rare. 
mam'mon  1st.  n.  A  mammonite 
mam  mon-is'tic  (m&m'iin-Ys'- 
tlk),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  mam¬ 
mon  ists  or  mammonism. 
mam'mon-ize (m&m'an-Tz),  v.  t. 
To  make  mammonish.  Rare.  — 
mam  mon-i-za'tion  (-Y-za'shtln; 
-Y-za'shun),  n. 


man  (m5n),  n. ;  pi.  men  (mgn).  [AS.  mann,  man ,  monn , 
mon  ;  akin  to  OS.,  D.,  &  OHG.  man ,  G.  mann ,  Icel.  ma&r, 
for  mannr ,  Dan.  maud,  Sw.  man,  Goth,  manna ;  cf . 
Skr.  rnanu ,  vianus.~\  1.  A  human  being  ;  an  individual 
of  the  genus  Homo.  Man  is  the  highest  type  of  animal 
existing  or  known  to  have  existed,  but  differs  from  other 
animals  more  in  his  extraordinary  mental  development 
than  in  anatomical  structure.  Man  belongs  in  the  class 
Mammalia,  and  modern  zoologists  recognize  that  his 
structural  peculiarities  are  at  most  sufficient  to  justify 
separating  him  from  the  anthropoid  apes  (family  Simii- 
dae),  as  a  separate  family,  the  Hominidae,  though  the 
older  zoologists  regarded  him  as  constituting  a  sepa¬ 
rate  order  (Birnana).  But  man  is  not  regarded  as  de¬ 
scended  from  any  existing  form  of  ape,  and  is  believed 
by  some  to  have  Become  differentiated  from  the  common 
ancestral  type  in  the  Pliocene,  by  others  not  until  the 
early  Pleistocene,  period  (cf.  Pithecanthropus).  He 
doubtless  originated  in  the  Eastern  Hemisphere.  The 
mam  structural  characters  distinguishing  man  are :  his 
c0“P2ete\y  erect  posture  and  gait,  from  which  follow  the 
modification  of  the  feet  for  walking  instead  of  prehension 
(the  hallux  or  great  toe  being  nonapposable)  and  the 
greater  development  of  certain  muscles  (as  the  gluteus 
maximus  and  those  of  the  calf)  which  hold  the  body  erect ; 

um-  or^ness  arms  and  the  size  and  perfect  appos- 

ability  of  the  thumb  ;  the  scarcity  of  hair  on  most  parts  of 
the  body  ;  the  distinctness  of  the  chin  ;  the  comparatively 
uniform  size  and  even  arrangement  of  the  teeth  ;  and  most 
of  all,  the  enormous  development  of  the  brain,  esp.  of  the 
cerebrum,  and  the  smooth  rounded  skull  and  high  facial 
angle.  Man  alone  has  the  power  of  articulate  speech,  and 
largely  by  reason  of  this  power  the  capacity  of  abstract 
reasoning.  Only  one  human  species,  Homo  sapiens,  is 
generally  recognized.  Some  anthropologists,  however, 
consider  the  extinct  Neanderthal  man  of  western  Europe 
as  a  separate  species  ( Homo  neajiderthalensis)  intermedi¬ 
ate  between  the  Java  man  (or  Piihecantlirojnis,  a  distinct 
genus)  and  existing  races.  According  to  LinnaBus,  Homo 
sapiens  comprises  four  varieties  or  primary  races,  the 
European,  Asiatic,  African,  and  American.  Blumenbach 
(1752-1840)  distinguished  five,  Caucasic,  Mongolic,  Ethiopic, 
American,  and  Malay,  and  this  classification  is  largely 
followed  to-day,  although  the  number  is  often  reduced 
to  four,  corresponding  to  those  of  Linnaeus,  or,  follow¬ 
ing  de  Quatrefages,  to  three  (the  Malay  and  American 
being  treated  as  of  mixed  origin,  chiefly  Mongolic).  The 
number  of  secondary  races  varies  according  to  the  sys¬ 
tem  of  classification.  The  chief  physical  traits  by  which 
different  races  are  distinguished  are  the  color  of  tne  skin, 
the  form  of  the  hair,  and  the  shape  of  the  skull,  especially 
with  reference  to  the  cranial  and  gnathic  indices.  Of 
these  traits  the  form  of  the  hair  is  seemingly  the  most 
constant,  and  classifications  of  the  human  species  on  this 
trait  as  fundamental  have  been  made  by  Haeckel,  Huxley, 
Broca,  and  F.  Muller  (see  hair).  See  age,  n.,  8;  Ameri¬ 
can,  a.,  3  (cf.  Indian,  n.,  5) ;  Caucasian,  a.,  2 ;  Ethiopian, 

а. ,  4  ;  Mongolian,  a.,  2 ;  Malay,  n.,  1  &  2 ;  language. 

2.  The  human  race;  mankind;  human  beings  collectively. 

And  God  said,  Let  us  make  man  in  our  image,  after  our  like¬ 
ness,  and  let  them  have  dominion.  Gen.  i.  26. 

The  proper  study  of  mankind  is  man.  Pope 

3.  The  male  human  being  ;  also,  a  human  being  or  a  male 
human  being,  as  such,  without  regard  to  his  accidents  of 
position,  office,  intellectual  qualities,  etc.  ;  esp.,  an  adult 
male  person,  as  distinguished  from  a  woman  or  a  child. 

The  king  is  but  a  man,  as  I  am.  Shak 

Woman  has,  in  general,  much  stronger  propensity  than  man  to 
the  discharge  of  parental  duties.  Cowper 

4.  With  a,  one,  or  any  one,  indefinitely ;  —  a  modified  sur¬ 
vival  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  man,  or  mon ,  as  an  indefinite 
pronoun  “  A  man  cannot  make  him  laugh.”  Shak. 

A  man  would  expect  to  find  some  antiquities  Addison 
5-  One  possessing  in  a  high  degree  the  distinctive  qualities 
of  manhood  ;  one  having  manly  excellence. 

Nature  might  stand  up 

And  say  to  all  the  world  “  This  was  a  man  /  ”  Shak. 

б.  Manly  character  or  quality  ;  manhood  ;  manliness. 

It  hath  cow’d  my  better  part  of  man.  Shak. 

7.  A  term  of  familiar  address  often  implying  on  the  part 
of  the  speaker  some  degree  of  authority,  impatience,  or  con¬ 
tempt  ;  as,  Come,  man ,  we ’ve  no  time  to  lose  ! 

8  A  person  of  consequence  or  position; — often  in  the 
phrase  a  man  or  a  mouse. 


9.  A  married  man;  a  husband;  —  correlative  to  wife. 
Obs.  or  Dial),  except  in  phr.  man  and  wife. 

I  pronounce  that  they  are  man  and  wife  Bk.  of  Com.  Prayer. 

10  A  lover  or  suitor.  Obs.  or  Dial. 

11  A  vassal  or  liegeman. 

The  vassal,  or  tenant,  kneeling,  ungirt,  uncovered,  and  holding 
up  his  hands  between  those  of  nis  lord,  professed  that  he  did  be¬ 
come  his  man  from  that  day  forth,  of  life,  limb,  and  earthly 
honor.  Blackstone 

12  An  adult  male  servant,  as  a  valet ;  also,  an  adult  male 

employee  ;  — correlative  of  master  ;  as,  the  men  are  on  a 
strike.  “  Like  master,  like  man."  Old  Proverb. 

13.  One  of  the  pieces  w  ith  which  certain  games,  as  chess 
or  draughts,  are  played  Cf.  chessman. 


mammon-ol'a-try  (-81'd-trT),  n. 

[m  am  mon  +  -latri/.J  Mammon 
worship.  Ronce  Word. 
mam'mose  (mUm'os;  mfi-mOs'), 
a.  [L  mammosus  having  large 
breasts,  mamma  breast.J  Bot. 
Mammiform 

mammothee  mahmudi. 
mam  moth-is'tic  (mftm/<3th-Ys'- 
tTk ),  a  Of  or  pert,  to  the  mam¬ 
moth.  Ronce  Word. 
mam'mo-thrept  (m  ft  m'6- 
thr'pt),  n  [Gr.  papyoOpenTOs; 
ya/xn a  grandniother  +  rpetyciv 
to  nourish.]  Lit.,  a  child  brought 
up  by  its  grandmother  ;  hence, 
a  spoiled  child  ;  an  infant.  Obs. 
mam'mu-la(mftm'fi-ld),  n. ;  pi. 
-L.«  (-le)  [L.,  dim.  of  mamma 

breast.J  Zool.  a  Any  small 
conical  papilla,  b  A  spinneret  I 
of  a  spider.  [of  mummichog.| 
mam'my-chug  (-Y-chfig).  Var. 
Mam  ni-ta-nal'mu8  (mftnv'nY- 
td-na'mus  ;  -nl'mits),  -ne'mus 
(-ne'mws).  Bib. 
ma'mo  (m(i'm5),n.  [Hawaiian.] 
a  A  recently  exterminated  pas¬ 
serine  bird  of  Hawaii  (Drepauis 
pari flea )  having  a  slender 
curved  bill  and  plumage  chiefly 
black,  with  a  golden  yellow 
rump,  the  feathers  of  ‘which 
were  used  in  the  gorgeous  man¬ 
tles  or  cloaks  of  native  chiefs, 
b  A  cloak  made  of  the  feathers 
of  the  mamo. 


mamoluke  mameluke. 
ma-mon'  (ma-mon'),  ma  mon- 
cil'lo  (ma/mfin-sel'yO  ;  138, 194), 
n.  [Sp.]  West  Judies,  a  The 
genip  IMelicocca  bijuga).  b  The 
custard  apple  Anvima  glabra 
mamooda  d*  mahmudi. 
ma-moo'dee,  ma-moo'di,  etc. 
Vars.  of  MAHMUDI. 
mam'pa-lon  (mftm'pd-18n),  n. 
[Malay  boniprang,  niomprang, 
called  mamjialon  by  Dyaks  of 
South  Borneo.]  A  short-tailed, 
web-footed.reddish  brown  viver- 
rine  mammal  (C ynogale  bennet- 
tii)  of  Borneo,  Sumatra,  and  the 
Malay  Peninsula.  It  is  otterlike 
in  habits  and  appearance. 
Mam're  (mftm'rf).  Bib. 
mam-sell'  (-zftl';,  n.  [F.  mam'- 
selle.]  Mademoiselle.  Colloq. 
M.  Am.  Soc.  M.  E.  Abbr.  Mem¬ 
ber  of  the  American  Society  of 
Mechanical  Engineers.  [/n6.| 
Ma-mu'chan  ( md-mQ'kdn).  D.\ 
Ma  mu'chug  (-ktZs).  Bib. 
mamudee.  d*  mahmudi 
mamunt.  d*  moment. 
ma-muque',  n.  [Due  to  a  mis¬ 
take.  See  manucode.]  A  bird 
described  as  living  entirely  on 
air  and  as  flying  without  wings  ; 
—  due  to  an  early  misdescription 
of  the  bird  of  paradise.  Obs. 
mam'zer  (mftm'zfr),  n.  [Heb. 
mamzer.]  A  bastard.  Obs. 

Deut.  xxiii.  2  ( Douay  VerJ). 
man.  d*  moan. 


food,  foot ;  out,  oil ;  chair  ;  go  ;  sing,  iijk  ;  +hen,  thin  ;  nature,  verdure  (250) ;  K  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  acli  (144) ;  boN  ;  yet ;  zh  =  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Guidr. 

Full  explanations  of  Abbreviations,  Signs,  etc.,  Immediately  precede  the  Vocabulary. 
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14  A  ship  or  vessel ;  — now  only  in  compounds ;  as,  mer¬ 
chantman  ;  Indiaman  ;  man-of-war. 

16  A  conical  heap  of  stones  set  upon  a  mountain  top  ;  the 
mountain  top  itself ;  —  often  in  proper  names;  as,  Scafell 
Man.  I  a)  cal,  Eng. 

16.  The  obverse  of  a  coin  ;  —  so  called  in  tossing.  Eng. 

17.  A  being  or  creature.  Obs. 

No  man  means  evil  but  the  devil  Shak. 

as  a  man,  as  a  person;  in  one’s  character  of  a  person 
merely.  — as  one  m.,  with  one  accord;  unanimously.  -  m. 
about  town,  a  man  who  much  frequents  private  and  public 
places  of  resort  in  a  town,  as  clubs,  theaters,  etc.  —  m. 
alive.  See  alive,  a.,  6.  —  m.  at,  or  of,  arms,  a  soldier;  esp., 
a  heavy-armed  horse  soldier.  —  M.  in  Black,  in  Goldsmith’s 
“  Citizen  of  the  World,”  a  kind-hearted  man  who  pretends 
cynicism.  —  m.  in  the  cars.  =  man  in  the  street  (see 
below).  U.  S.  —  m.-in-the-ground.  =  bigroot.  —  M.  in  the 
Iron  Mask.  See  under  iron,  a.  —  m.  in  the  moon,  a  A  fan¬ 
cied  figure  of  a  man  or  man’s  face  suggested  by  the  dark 
lines  and  spots  upon  the  surface  of  the  moon.  It  is  a  popu¬ 
lar  superstition  that  these  are  the  figure  of  a  man  leaning 
on  a  fork,  on  which  he  carries  a  bundle  of  thorns  or  brush¬ 
wood,  for  stealing  which  on  a  Sunday  he  was  transported 
to  the  moon.  The  account  given  in  Numbers  xv.  32-36,  of  a 
man  who  was  stoned  to  death  for  gathering  sticks  upon  the 
Sabbath  day,  may  be  the  origin  of  this  legend.  Dante  says 
the  figure  is  that  of  Cain,  b  An  imaginary  person:  esp., 
humorously,  in  England,  a  pretended  unknown  person  who 
has  furnished  money  to  corrupt  voters.  —  m.  in  the  street, 
the  average  or  ordinary  man.  —  m.  of  affairs,  a  man  who 
has  been  engaged  in  business  or  public  matters  of  large 
importance.  —  ra.  of  all  work,  a  man  who  does  all  sorts  of 
work.  —  M.  of  Bath,  Ralph  Allen  (1694-1764),  a  philanthro¬ 
pist  of  Bath  and  a  friend  of  Pope  and  Fielding.  He  is  the 
original  of  Allworthy  in  “Tom  Jones.”  — m.  of  blood,  a 
man  who  has  shed  blood;  a  bloodguilty  man  or  man  of 
violence.  A  Hebraism. 

Begone,  begone,  thou  man  of  blood  l  A  V  bloody  man,  margin 
man  of  blood).  2  Sam.xvi.  7  (  R.  P.). 

—  M.  of  Blood  and  Iron,  Bismarck  ( 1815— 9S) ;  —  so  called  from 
his  remark,  in  speaking  before  the  Budget  Commission  of 
the  Prussian  Diet, September  30, 1862,  that  the  mighty  prob¬ 
lems  of  the  age  are  to  be  solved  by  blood  and  iron.  —  m.  of 
craft.  Obs.  a  A  craftsman,  b  A  person  versed  in  magic  or 
occult  arts.  —  m.  of  Cro-Magnon.  See  Cro-Magnon  race.  — 
m.  of  death,  a  man  deserving  of  death.  A  Hebraism.  Obs. 

—  M.  of  December,  Napoleon  III.  (1808-73),  whose  election  to 
the  presidency  of  the  French  Republic  (1848),  famous  coup 
d'etat  (1851),  and  accession  (1852)  to  the  imperial  throne, 
happened  in  the  month  of  December.  —  M.  of  Destiny,  Na¬ 
poleon  Bonaparte,  who  believed  himself  to  be  an  instru¬ 
ment  of  fate.  —  M.  of  Feeling,  Harley,  the  sentimental  hero 
of  the  novel  of  this  name  by  Henry  Mackenzie  (1745-1831). 

—  m.  of  God.  a  A  saint,  b  An  ecclesiastic.  —  m.  of  letters,  a 
learned  man  ;  a  scholar  ;  now  more  usually,  an  author  or 
litterateur.  —  m.  of  mark,  a  conspicuous  or  eminent  man.  — 
m.  of  men,  a  man  superior  to  all  or  most  others.  —  m.  of  mold 
or  mould,  a  mortal  man.  Shak.  Emerson.  —  m.  of  mot¬ 
ley,  a  fool.  Obs.  Beau.  &  Fl.  —  m.  of  pleasure,  a  man  given 
to  sensual  pleasure;  a  profligate.  —  M.  of  Ross,  John  kyrle 
(1637-1724),  a  philanthropist  of  the  parish  of  Ross,  Hereford¬ 
shire,  England,  who  has  been  immortalized  by  Pope.  — M. 
of  Sedan,  Napoleon  III.  (1808-73) ;  — so  called  from  his  de¬ 
feat  and  capture  at  the  battle  of  Sedan  (1870),  which  caused 
his  downfall.  —  m.  of  sin,  Bib.,  one  who  is  the  embodi¬ 
ment  of  evil,  whose  coming  is  represented  (2  Thess.  ii.  3)  as 
preceding  the  second  coming  of  Christ.  A  Hebraism.  — 
M.  of  Sorrows.  Jesus  Christ ;  —  often  so  called  in  allusion  to 
Is.  liii.  3.  —  M.  of  Spy,  a  type  of  paleolithic  man,  so  named 
from  the  remains  of  two  skeletons  found  at  Spy,  Belgium. 
The  skulls  display  the  traits  characteristic  of  the  Neander¬ 
thal  man,  though  the  simian  characteristics  are  less  pro¬ 
nounced  and  the  cranial  capacity  somewhat  greater.  —  m. 
of  straw,  a  fictitious  or  irresponsible  person  who  is  made  to 
act  as  bail  or  to  figure  in  some  fraudulent  transaction ; 
hence,  a  fictitious  or  imaginary  person,  as  one  to  whom  cer¬ 
tain  views  or  certain  qualities  are  ascribed.  — ra.  of  the 
church,  an  ecclesiastic.  —  m  -of-the-earth.  =  manroot  a-  — 
M.  of  the  People,  Charles  James  Fox  (1749-1806),  who  es¬ 
poused  the  cause  of  the  people.  —  m.  of  the  world,  a  One  of 
the  laity;  a  layman.  Obs.  b  A  worldly  man.  Ps.  xvii. 
14.  c  A  man  practically  acquainted  with  the  ways  of  the 
world,  esp.  those  of  the  great  world,  or  world  of  fashion  or 
high  life.  —  m.  of  war.  a  A  warrior  ;  a  soldier.  Shak.  b  Naut. 
A  man-of-war.  —  M.  on  Horseback,  General  Boulanger  (1837- 
91) ;  — so  called  because  he  usually  appeared  in  public  on 
horseback.  —  to  a  m.,  none  being  excepted  ;  every  one. 

man  (m5n),  v.  t.  ;  manned  (mjfnd)  ;  man'ning.  [AS.  man- 
nian.’]  1.  To  supply  with  men  ;  to  furnish  with  a  sufficient 
force  or  complement  of  men,  as  for  management,  service, 
defense,  etc.  ;  as,  to  man  a  ship,  boat,  or  fort. 

See  how  the  surly  Warwick  mans  the  wall  !  Shak. 

2.  To  furnish  with  inhabitants ;  to  populate.  Obs. 

3.  To  furnish  with  servants  or  followers.  Obs.  Shak. 

4.  To  wait  on  as  a  manservant;  to  escort.  Obs.  Shak. 

6.  To  furnish  with  strength  for  action  ;  to  prepare  for  ef¬ 
ficiency  ;  to  fortify  ;  to  brace.  “  Theodosius  having  manned 
his  soul  with  proper  reflections.”  Addison. 

6.  To  make  manlike  or  manly.  Rare. 

7.  To  rule,  manage,  or  control.  Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 

8.  To  accustom  to  man,  as  a  hawk  ;  to  tame.  Shak. 

9.  Naut.  To  take  hold  of  and  exert  strength  upon,  as  by 
pulling  ;  as,  man  the  main  halyards  and  get  the  sail  up 
smartly  ;  —  often  disting,  from  tend  (which  see). 

10.  A  ustralia.  To  catch  hold  of  and  restrain  (a  horse). 

to  man  the  side,  Aar.,  to  station  the  crew  along  the  rails,  on 


the  turrets,  etc.,  in  lines,  with  hands  on  each  other’s  shoul¬ 
ders,  as  a  salute  or  mark  of  honor ;  also,  of  the  crew,  to  take 
this  formation  or  arrangement.  —  to  man  the  yards,  Mai  .. 
to  station  men  on  the  yards  in  lines  as  a  salute  or  mark  of 
honor ;  also,  to  take  this  formation  or  arrangement, 
man  (mSn),  a.  Male;  as,  man  cook.  Cf.  lady,  woman. 
man'a-ca  (mSn'd-kd),  n.  [Tupi  manaca.']  a  A  Brazilian 
8olanaceous  plant  ( Brunfelsia  hopeana)  with  violet-purple 
flowers ;  also,  an  antisyphilitic  drug  consisting  of  its  root 
and  stem,  b  Also  manaca  palm.  The  cohnne. 
man'a-cle  (m&n'd-k’l),  n.  [ME.  manicle ,  OF.  manicle,  F. 
manicle  sort  of  glove,  manacle,  L.  manicula  a  little  hand, 
dim.  of  manus  hand  ;  cf.  L.  manica  sleeve,  manacle,  fr. 
manus.  See  manual.]  A  handcuff;  a  shackle  for  the 
hand  or  wrist ;  hence,  a  fetter  ;  a  restraint ;  —  usually  in  pi. 
man'a-cle  (mSu'd-k’l),  v.  t.  ;  man'a-cled  (-k’ld) ;  man'a- 
cling  (-klTng).  To  put  handcuffs  or  other  fastening  on, 
for  confining  the  hands ;  to  shackle  ;  to  confine  ;  to  fetter; 
to  restrain  from  the  use  of  the  limbs  or  natural  powers. 

Is  it  thus  you  use  this  monarch,  to  manacle  and  shackle  him 
hand  and  foot  ?  Arbuthnot. 

Syn.  —  See  hamper. 

man'age  (m£u'aj),  n.  [F.  manege ,  or  its  source,  It.  ma- 
neggio,  fr.  maneggiare  to  manage,  fr.  L.  manus  hand.  Per¬ 
haps  somewhat  influenced  by  F.  menage  housekeeping, 
OF.  mesnage,  akin  to  E.  mansion.  See  manual  ;  cf. 
manege.]  1.  The  handling  or  government  of  anything, 
esp.  of  a  horse  (see  manege)  ;  management ;  administra¬ 
tion.  Obs.  or  A  rchaic. 

The  unlucky  manage  of  this  fatal  brawl  Shak. 

2-  The  action  and  i>aces  of,  or  characteristic  of,  a  trained 
riding  horse.  Obs.  or  Archaic.  Shak. 

3.  A  riding  school  or  academy  ;  a  manege, 
man'age,  v.  t.  „•  man'aged  (  ajd);  man'ao-ing  (-4-jTng). 
[Prob.  fr.  It.  maneggiare.  Orf.  E.  1).  See  manage,  n.] 

1.  To  train  (a  horse)  in  the  manege  ;  to  exercise  in  grace¬ 
ful  or  skillful  action  ;  to  put  through  his  paces. 

2.  To  have  under  control  and  direction  ;  to  handle  suc¬ 
cessfully  or  cope  with  ;  to  conduct  ;  guide  ;  administer  ; 
treat  ;  handle  ;  wield ;  control ;  to  carry  on ;  to  have 
the  care  of  ,  to  tend. 

What  wars  I  manage ,  and  what  wreaths  I  gain  Prior 

3.  To  guide  by  careful  or  delicate  treatment;  to  wield 
with  address  ;  to  make  subservient  by  artful  conduct ;  to 
bring  around  cunningly  to  one’s  plans. 

It  was  so  much  his^interest  to  manage  his  Protestant  subjects. 

Addison 

4.  To  treat  with  care  ;  to  husband.  Dryden. 

5-  To  work  upon;  manipulate;  cultivate  (land),  to 
adulterate,  as  wine. 

6.  To  bring  about  by  contriving  ;  to  contrive.  Shak. 
Syn.  — Direct,  govern,  control,  wield,  order,  contrive, 
concert,  transact.  See  conduct. 

man'age,  v.  i.  1.  Of  a  horse,  to  go  through  his  paces, 
movements,  or  evolutions  as  taught  in  a  riding  school.  Obs. 

2.  To  direct  affairs;  to  carry  on  business  or  affairs;  to 
administer ;  also,  to  admit  of  being  carried  on. 

Leave  them  to  manage  for  thee.  Dryden 

3.  To  act  or  steer  carefully  or  cautiously  ;  —  after  Fr.  se 
menager.  Obs. 

4.  To  achieve  one’s  purpose  ;  to  get  on  or  along  ;  to  con¬ 
trive  ;  as,  he  managed  in  spite  of  lack  of  funds.  Colloq. 

man'age  a  ble  (mSn'aj-a-b’l),  a.  Such  a8canbe  managed; 
specif.  :  submitting  to  control;  governable;  tractable; 
subservient ;  as,  a  manageable  horse. 

Syn.  —  Governable,  tractable,  controllable,  docile. 

—  man  age  a  bil'i  ty  (-bTl'T-tT),  man'age  a  ble¬ 
ness,  n.  —  man'age  a  bly,  adv. 

man'age-ment  (-nritot),  n.  [From  manage,  r.]  1.  Act 

or  art  of  managing  ;  the  manner  of  treating,  directing, 
carrying  on,  or  using,  for  a  purpose ;  conduct ;  adminis¬ 
tration  ;  guidance ;  control ;  as,  the  management  of  a 
family  or  of  a  farm  ;  the  managemetit  of  state  affairs. 
“The  management  of  the  voice.”  E.  Porter 

2.  An  instance  or  act  of  management ;  also,  a  contrivance  ; 
artifice.  Obs. 

3.  Judicious  use  of  means  to  accomplish  an  end  ;  conduct 
directed  by  art  or  address ;  skillful  treatment ;  cunning 
practice  ;  —  often  in  a  bad  sense. 

Mark  with  what  management  their  tribes  divide  ; 

Some  stick  to  you,  and  some  to  t'other  side  Dryden. 

4.  A  business  dealing  ;  negotiation.  Obs. 

He  had  gr«*at  managements  with  ecclesiastics.  Addison 

5.  Capacity  for  managing;  executive  ability  or  skill  ;  also, 
Obs.,  tact ;  cleverness ;  adroitness ;  as,  he  showed  great 
management  in  that  affair. 

6.  Consideration;  indulgence;  moderation  of  feeling;  — 
after  F.  management.  Obs. 

7  The  collective  body  of  those  who  manage  or  direct  any 
enterprise  or  interest ;  the  board  of  managers. 

Syn.  —  Conduct,  administration,  government,  direction, 
guidance,  care,  charge  ;  contrivance,  intrigue, 
man'ag-er  (mSn'a-jer),  n.  1.  One  who  manages;  a  con¬ 
ductor  or  director  ;  as,  the  manager  of  a  theater. 

A  skillful  manager  ol  the  rabble.  South. 

2.  A  person  who  conducts  business  or  household  affairs 
with  economy  and  frugality  ;  an  economist. 

In  the  main,  a  manager  of  his  treasure.  Sir  FT  Temple. 


man.  Var.  of  m  a  u  n  d.  See 

WEIGHT.  Table. 

man  (man;  man).  Var.  of  mai'N, 
must.  Obs  or  Scot.  Sc  Dial.  Eng. 
man,  a.  Jr  n.  [AS.  man.} 
Wicked  ;  wickedness.  Obs. 
man,  n.  ICf.  L.  man,  F.  manne.~\ 
Manna.  Obs. 

man.  i ndef  pron.  [Same  as 
man  human  being.]  One.  Obs. 
Man  .  "i-  man.  Anbr.  Man  asses; 
manege;  Manila  (paper);  ma- 
nipulus  (L  ,  handful) ;  Manito¬ 
ba  ;  manual. 

mans.  mac  no.  India. 

ma'na  (ma'nii),  n.  [Maori.] 
Authority  ;  influence  ;  prestige 
New  Zealand  V  .V  .S’.  Woles. 
man'a  ble  <  mftn'<i-b’l).  a.  Mar¬ 
riageable  ;  viripotent.  Obs. 
Man'a-bush  (mftn'a-lvffwh'). 
Man  a  bo  zho  (-brt'/ho),  Man  a- 
bo'zo(-z6).  Vars.  of  Nan  a  Bozo, 
menace  menace. 
m&n'a-cl  Manacle.  Ref.  Sp. 
Man'a  cm  (m  ft  n'd-k  u  s),  n. 
(NL.,  fr.  OD  manneketi.  dim.  of 
man  man.  Cf.  manikin.]  Zonl. 
a  A  genus  consisting  of  certain 
m  a  n  a  k  i  n  s  distinguished  by 


having  the  throat  feathers  elon¬ 
gated.  Formerly  many  others 
also  were  included,  b  [f.  c.]  A 
bird  of  this  genus 
!j  ma-na'da  (mii-n&'thii ;  146).  n 
[Sp.]  A  herd,  drove,  or  flock  ; 
esp.,  a  small  drove  of  horses, 
ma-nadge'  (md-naj').  Var.  of 
menage.  3.  Scot. 

Man'a-en  (miln'd-en).  Rib. 
man  ag  ee'  (mftn'S-i e'),  w.  See 
-he.  [able.  Rare.  I 

man'age  less.  a.  l'nmnnage-| 
man'age  men' tal(mftn'aj-mi?n' • 
Ml),  a.  Pert,  to  management 
man'ag-er-ess  (man'ft-jPr-fs),  n. 
A  female  manager,  [aoerial. I 
man  a  ge'rl-al-ly,  adv.oi  man-| 
man'a  ger- ship  ,  n.  See  -ship. 
man'ah  (mfln'd).  Var.  of  mina, 
•\  weight.  [Bib.\ 

Man'a-hat  (m  ft  n'd-h  ft  t).  1)  \ 

Man'a-hath  (  mftn'd-h&th  ;  ma- 
na'hftth).  Bib. 

Man'a-hera  (mfin'd-h?m),  Ma- 
na'im  (md-na'Tm).  L).  Bib. 
Ma-na'heth  itet  (md-na'hgth- 
Tts),  n.  pi.  Bib. 
man'a-kin.  Var.  of  manikin. 

||  ma-na'na  (ma-nya'na),  n 


[Sp  ]  To-morrow  —  adv.  To¬ 
morrow  ;  before  long, 
manance  ^  menace. 
Man'an-nan  (mftn'd-ndn),  n 
In  British  myth,  a  son  of  Ler 
and  the  patron  of  sailors,  esp.  as¬ 
sociated  with  the  Isle  of  Man 
man'a  nose  (mftn'd-nflz),  man 
a  no'say  (-nd'sa).  Vars  of 
maninosk. 

Ma-na'o  (mii-na'fi),  n.  One  of 
a  South  American  tribe  of  Ara- 
wakan  Indians  dwelling  along 
the  Rio  Negro. 

man  ape.  a  An  anthropoid  apt*, 
b  A  hypothetical  animal  inter¬ 
mediate  between  man  and  the 
apes  ;  a  “  missing  link.” 
ma-nar'vel  Var.  of  manavel. 
man'as  (mftn'fts;  mfin'da),  n. 
[Skr.]  a  Hinduism.  The  organ 
of  volition  and  imagination,  b 
Thens  Mind  or  ego  ;  the  sen¬ 
tient  reincarnating  principle  in 
man.  Mine.  Blaratsky. 

Man'a-squan(m  ft  n'd-skwan), 
n.  [From  Manasguan,  New  Jer¬ 
sey  ]  GeoL  A  subdivision  of 
the  Cretaceous  on  the  Atlantic 
coast  of  North  America.  See 


geology,  Chart. 

manasse  •]•  menace. 

Ma  nas'se  (ma-nfts'g).  D  Bib 
Man  as- se 'as  (m  ft  n'd-s  :  'u  s). 

Bib. 

Ma-nas'seh  (m«-n  &«'&).  n. 
[Heb.  Mrnasseh.'  1.  Li  .  for- 

tetfulness  ;  —  masc.  prop,  name 
..  Manasses  (■  sez). 

2.  Son  of  Joseph,  and  founder  of 
the  tribe  of  Manaseeh. 

3.  Son  of  Ilezekiah.  and  king  of 
Judah  692-639( ?)  k  c. 
Ma-nas'ses  (  ez).  Bib. 
Manasses.  Prayer  of  See  Old 
Test  ament 

Ma-nas'sites  (  Its),  n.  pi.  Bib 
manath,  n.  [AS  mil  nop  /  man 


wicked,  crime  dp  oath  ;  akin 
to  G.  meineid.]  Perjury.  Obs. 
man'a  ti' (mftn'u-te').  Var.  of 

MANATEE. 

Ma  nat'i-dae  (md-nftt'Y-de),  n. 
;>/.  [NL.J  Zool.  =  Triche- 
chid.«  (family  consisting  of 
the  manatees). 

man'a-tine  (-tin  :  tin  ;  183). 
Pert,  to  or  like  the  manatees 
ma-na'tlon  (m  d-n  a's  h  tl  n),  a. 


3.  In  the  British  Parliament,  in  either  house,  one  of  a 
small  body  or  committee  of  members  appointed  to  perform 
some  special  duty,  as  to  arrange  fora  conference  between 
the  two  houses  or  to  manage  an  impeachment. 

4.  Eng.  Law.  A  person  appointed  by  a  court  of  equity  to 
carry  on  under  the  court’s  control  a  business  for  the  bene¬ 
fit  of  creditors  or  other  beneficiaries. 

man  a-ge'ri-al  (mSu'a-je'rl -dl),  a.  Of,  pertaining  to,  or 
characteristic  of,  a  manager  ;  as,  man  a  gen  a  l  qualities. 
“  Managerial  responsibility.”  C.  Bronle. 

man'ag^-ry  (-aj-rT),  n.  [Cf.  OF.  menagerie ,  mesnagetie. 
See  manage,  n.  ,•  cf.  menagerie.]  Obs.  Manage  or  man¬ 
agement;  as  :  a  Domestic  or  agricultural  economy  ;  hus¬ 
bandry.  b  Administration ;  conduct,  c  Managership, 
d  Husbandry  ;  economy  ;  frugality,  e  Adroit  manage¬ 
ment  ;  cunning  ;  artifice,  f  Manage  ;  manage,  g  A  place 
for  exercising  horses  ;  a  manege. 

man'a-kin  (mSn'd-kTn),  ?i.  [See  manikin.]  Any  of  numer¬ 
ous  small  bright-colored  clamatorial  birds  of  the  family 
Pipridse,  of  Central  aud  South  America,  inhabiting  chiefly 
deep  forests  or  thick  undergrowth.  The  bill  and  tail  are 
usually  short  and  the  sexes  are  often  quite  dissimilar. 

man  a  tee'  (mSn'd-te'),  n.  [Sp.  manati ,  fr.  Carib  manalui. 
Cf.  lamantin.]  Any  of  several  aquatic  herbivorous  mam¬ 
mals  of  the  order  Sirenia  which  constitute  the  genus 
Tnchechus,  syn.  Manatus.  They  differ  from  the  dugong 
in  having  the  tail  broad  and  rounded  instead  of  like  that 
of  a  whale.  The  American  species  ( T .  manatus,  syn.  M. 


American  Manatee  (  Tnchechus  manatus) 


americanus)  inhabits  the  waters  of  the  West  Indies  and 
neighboring  mainland  coasts  from  Florida  (where  it  is  be¬ 
coming  extinct)  to  Yucatan.  It  is  about  ten  feet  long, 
nearly  black  in  color,  thick-skinned,  and  almost  naked. 
There  are  at  least  two  other  existing  species,  T.  inunguis 
of  the  Amazon  and  Orinoco  region,  and  T.  senegalensts  of 
the  west  coast  of  Africa.  Cf.  Sirenia,  Illust. 
ma-nav'el  (md-nav'£l),  ma-nar'vel  (-nar'v^l),  v.  t.  d-  i. 

Naut.  Tosteal,  as  from  a  ship’s  galley  ;  to  pilfer.  Slang. 
ma-nav'el  ins  (*Tnz),  ma  nav'il  ins,  n.  pi.  [Cf.  manaV- 
el.]  Fragments  of  food  stolen,  or  left  over,  from  the 
ship’s  galley  ;  also,  odds  and  ends  or  extra  supplies  of  food 
of  any  kind.  Slang,  Chiefly  Naut. 

man'bot'  (  (m&n'bot'),  n.  [AS.  man  man,  vassal  -f-  bot 
man'bot©'  I  recompense.]  A.-S.  &  O.  Eng.  Law.  The 
sum  paid  to  a  lord  as  compensation  for  killing  his  man. 
Under  some  laws  the  munhot  vuried  in  amount  according  to  the 
value  to  the  lord  of  the  person  slain,  under  others  it  varied  with 
the  rank  of  the  lord.  The  payment  of  manbot  lasted  in  Eng¬ 
land  till  the  Pith  century. 

manche.  mauncho  (mansh),  n.  [F.  manche,  fr.  L.  ma- 
nica.  See  manacle.]  1.  A  sleeve.  Obs. 

2.  Her.  A  representation  of  a  kind  of  12th  or  14th  cen¬ 
tury  sleeve  with  a  long  pendent  lappet. 

Man'ches  ter  (mSn'chSs-ter),  n.  A  large  city  in  Lanca¬ 
shire,  England,  the  center  of  the  country’s  cotton  manu¬ 
facture  and  an  emporium  for  all  kinds  of  textile  fabrics  ;  — 
often  used  adjectively  ;  as,  Manchesler  goods  or  wares. 
Manchester  brown.  =  VESUVINE.  —  M.  Massacre.  See  Peter  * 
loo  Massacre.  —  M.  Poet,  Charles  Swain  (1801-74),  an  Eng¬ 
lish  poet,  a  native  of  Manchester.  —  M.  school,  Hist.  &  Pol. 
Econ.,  a  body  of  politicians,  led  by  Cobden  and  Bright, 
who  supported  free  trade.  They  met  at  Manchester  ana 
were  first  so  called  in  1848  by  Disraeli  (Lord  Beaconsfield). 
Hence,  a  school  or  party  of  English  economists  who  advo¬ 
cate  free  trade,  laissez  faire  (their  characteristic  doctrine), 
peace,  nonintervention  in  foreign  affairs,  reduction  of  war¬ 
like  expenditures, etc. —M. yellow.  Martius  yellow.  See  dye. 
Man'ches  ter- Ism  (-Tz’m),  n.  The  principles  or  doctrines, 
such  as  laissez  faire,  held  by,  or  attributed  to,  the  Man¬ 
chester  school.  —  Man'ches  ter  1st,  n. 
man'chet  (mSn'chSt),  n.  1.  The  finest  kind  of  wheat 
bread.  Obs.  or  Archaic. 

2  A  loaf  (which  was  small)  or  roll  of  this  bread  ;  a  small 
loaf  of  white  bread  ;  a  muffin.  Archaic  or  Dial.  Eng. 

White  manchets  are  sweet  and  fine  Sir  p.  Pollock. 

3.  A  cake  having  the  shape  of  a  manchet.  Obs. 

4.  Her.  A  representation  of  a  manchet  used  as  a  bearing, 
man  chi-neel'  (m5n'chT-neF),  n.  [Sp.  manzanillo ,  fr. 

manzana  an  apple,  fr.  L.  malum  Matianum  a  kind  of  ap¬ 
ple,  fr.  Matins ,  the  name  of  a  Roman  gens :  cf.  F.  man- 
cenillc  the  fruit  of  the  tree.]  A  poisonous  euphorbiaceous 
tree  ( Hippomane  mancine/la)  of  tropical  America,  having 
a  blistering  milky  juice,  and  apple-shaped  fruit. 

Man  chu'  (mSn-chob'),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  Manchuria 
or  its  inhabitants. 


Man-chu',  n.;  pi.  Manchus  (-cliobz')-  1-  One  of  the  native 
Mongolian  race  of  Manchuria,  closely  related  to  the  Tun- 
gus  tribes.  Originally  they  were  warlike  nomads,  but 
since  their  conquest  of  China  and  the  establishment  of 


[L  manat io,  fr.  nianare  to  flow.] 
An  issuing  or  flowing  out.  Obs 
Man'jk-tus  (mftn'a-tfis),  n. 
[NL  ]  Zool  Syn.  of  Trichk- 
chus  (genus  containing  the 
manatees)  —  man'a  toid.  a.  Sr  n. 
manaunt,  a.  (OF  manant  ] 
Wealthy.  Obs  [Dwelling.  Obs.  [ 
manamitie,  n.  [OF.  manantie  l| 
Man  a-wy'ddan  (m  ft  nVi-w  fl'- 
tb<in),  n.  Celt.  Myth.  A  Cym¬ 
ric  god  of  the  world  ot  the  dead. 
He  is  a  son  of  the  sea  god  Llyr. 
Cf.  M  AN  ANN  AN 

mane.  Abbr.  Music.  Mancando. 
man-ca'la  (murj-ka'la),  n  [Ar. 
mauqatah,  lr.  naqala  to  move.) 
A  game  played  in  various  forms 
throughout  Africa  and  those 
artsof  Asia  and  Oceania  which 
ave  come  under  Arabic  influ¬ 
ence.  It  is  played  with  count¬ 
ers  on  a  board  having  twelve  or 
more  pockets  It  has  been  in¬ 
troduced  into  the  United  States 
under  the  name  of  chuba. 
man  can'do  (miin-kan'dfl),  a 
[It.,  p  pr.  of  mancare  to  lack.] 
Music.  Losing  force  of  tone  ; 
diminuendo. 


man  car.  A  skip  truck  having 
tiers  of  seats  for  carrying  min¬ 
ers,  used  in  inclined  shafts, 
man'che  (mftn'chf),  n.  [Kana- 
rese  rnanji  a  large  boat  with  one 
mast  )  An  East  Indian  freight¬ 
ing  or  coasting  vessel  usually 
flat-bottomed  and  with  one  mast, 
manche.  +  mi  ni  h 
Man'ches-ter  dom  (mfin'chfts- 
t?r-dum),  n.  Manchesterian. 

Man-ches'ter-thum  ,  or  -turn' 
miin-chCs'ter-toom'),  n.  [Man¬ 
chester  (school )  +  -turn,  G  suffix 
=  -  dom.]  Econ  The  principle  of 
unrestrained  competition  and 
free  trade  ;  Cobdenism  ;  —  so 
called  by  the  Germans  “  It 
protests  against  Manchesier- 
thum,  against  the  body  of 
teaching  which  regards  personal 
interest  as  the  only  motive  force 
of  human  activity,  and  the  law 
of  supply  and  demand  as  the 
sole  regulator  of  wages." 

Diet,  of'  Pol.  Econ. 
\\  man'chette'  (m  a  n's  h  C  t'),  w. 
[K.,  dim.  of  manche  sleeve.]  A 
cuff,  esp.  an  ornamental  cuff. 
Man  choo'.  Var.  of  Manchu. 


aio,  senate,  cSre,  ftm,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofa ;  eve,  Svent,  find,  recent,  maker ;  ice,  Ill ;  old,  ftbey,  orb,  Sdd,  soft,  connect ;  use,  unite,  urn,  up,  oirciis,  menii ; 


||  Forelffu  Word.  +  Obsolete  Variant  of.  +  combined  with.  =  equals. 
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MANDREL 


the  Manchu  dynasty  upon  the  Chinese  throne  (inl644)  they 
have  largely  assimilated  Chinese  civilization 
2  The  language  of  the  Manchus,  a  Ural-Altaic  tongue 
gradually  disappearing  before  the  encroachment  of  Chinese. 
Man  chu'rl  an  (m£n-choo'rT-au),  a.  n.  Manchu. 
Manchurian  subregion,  Zoogeog .,  a  subdivision  of  the  Palse- 
arctic  region  including  Manchuria,  northern  and  eastern 
China,  Korea,  and  Japan. 

man'ci-pate  (mSn'sT-pat),  v.  t.  [L.  mancipalus ,  p.  p.  of 
mancipare  to  sell.  Cf.  emancipate.]  1.  To  place  in  sub¬ 
jection  or  bondage  ;  to  bind  ;  to  restrict.  Obs.  Sir  M.  Hale. 
2  Roman  Law.  To  transfer  by  mancipation, 
man  cl-pa'tion  (-pa'shftn),  n.  [L.  inaucipaiio  a  transfer.] 

1.  Act  of  enslaving  ;  slavery  ;  involuntary  servitude.  Obs. 
2  Roman  Law.  A  form  of  conveyance  U6ed  to  transfer 
certain  things  (called  res  mancipi)  into  the  mancipium 
of  another.  In  later  times  it  was  used  as  the  form  for 
one  kind  of  will.  Its  use  was  open  only  to  Roman  citi¬ 
zens,  and  was  performed  with  certain  prescribed  words 
and  gestures  in  the  presence  of  five  Roman  citizens,  and  of 
another,  called  the  libripens ,  who  held  a  pair  of  bronze 
scales  against  w  hich  a  piece  of  bronze  (Lat.  aes)  was  struck, 
symbolizing  the  weighing  out  of  the  price.  Res  mancipi 
included  landed  property  (not  provincial),  cattle,  rural 
prcedial  servitudes,  slaves,  children,  and  (for  certain  forms 
of  marriage)  women.  Mancipation  was  the  regular  form 
for  emancipating  slaves  and  children.  It  became  obsolete 
before  Justinian's  time.  Cf.  mancipium  ;  in  jure  cessio. 
man'ci  pa-to-ry  (m&n'sT-pri-to-rl),  a.  Roman  Law.  Of  or 
pertaining  to  mancipation. 

man-cip'i  um  (mXn-sYp'Y -firn),  n. ;  pi.  -cipia  (-d).  [L.] 

Roman  Law.  A  status  of  legal  subjection  to  the  will  of 
another,  not  amounting  to  ow  nership,  or,  in  case  of  a  free¬ 
man,  to  slavery.  Mancipium  was  an  institution  of  the  ins  a  rile , 
and  a  person  in  mancipio  was  not  regarded  as  in  the  possession 
of  the  master  but  rather  as  his  subject.  He  returned  his  status 
as  a  Roman  citizen,  was  capable  ot  legal  marriage,  and  on  man¬ 
umission  regained  his  lull  legal  rights  except  that  he  remained 
subject  to  the  rights  of  patronage  The  status  was  created  by 
mancipation,  and  was  obsolete  in  the  time  of  Justinian, 
man'ci-ple  (m5n'>T-p’l),  n.  [OF.  manciple ,  wancipe ,  slave, 
servant,  fr.  L.  mancipium.  See  mancipate.]  1.  A  stew¬ 
ard  or  purveyor,  as  for  a  college  or  Inn  of  Court.  Chaucer. 
2  A  slave  ;  bond  servant.  Obs. 

-man  cy  (-mSu'sT).  [Gr.  pavreia  divination  :  cf.  F.  - man - 
cie.]  A  suffix  denoting  divination  ;  as,  aleuro mancy,  chi- 
ro mancy,  necromancy,  etc. 

Man-dae'an  (mSn-de'an),  n.  [Mandtean  manda  knowl¬ 
edge]  1.  Eccl.  Hist.  A  member  of  a  Gnostic  sect  still 
extant  in  western  Persia  and  southern  Babylonia,  with  a 
hierarchy  and  literature.  The  members  of  the  sect  are 
also  called  Christians  of  St.  John,  though  it  is  not  Christian. 
2  A  dialect  of  Aramaic  in  which  the  sacred  books  of  the 
Mandseans  are  written  ;  Mandaic. 

Man  da'an,  a.  Pertaining  to  or  designating  the  sect  of 
the  Mandseans,  or  the  language  of  their  sacred  books. 

Man  d«e'lsm  (-Tz’m),  n.  The  religion  of  the  Mandseans. 
Man-da'ic  (-da'Tk),  a.  Pertaining  to  or  designating  the 
language  of  the  Mandaean  sacred  books.  —  ;i.  The  Man¬ 
daic  language. 

man'da-rnent  (mXn'dd-mgnt),  n.  [L.  mandate  to  com¬ 
mand.  Cf.  mandment.]  A  command  ;  an  injunction. 

This  remedy  is  alternately  called  a  “  mandument ,"  or  a  “  writ 
of  spolie,”  or  “spoliation.  It  is  a  mandament  becaiihe  it  is 
really  an  order  of  the  court.  C.  11  Van  Zf/l. 

man  da'mus  (liiSn-da'tnws),  n.  [L.,  we  command,  fr. 
mandare  to  command.]  Law.  a  Orig.,  in  Eugland,  any 
of  various  ancient  prerogative  writs  or  mandates  issued  by 
the  sovereign  and  directing  the  performance  of  some  act ; 
hence,  the  prerogative  writ  issued,  in  the  absence  of  any 
other  legal  remedy,  from  the  Crown  side  of  the  King's 
Bench  Division  of  the  High  Court  of  Justice  (formerly 
from  the  Court  of  King’s  Bench)  in  the  king’s  name  to  a 
public  official,  to  enforce  the  performance  of  some  public 
duty.  Hence,  in  the  United  States,  a  common-law  writ 
similarly  issued  by  a  superior  court  and  directed  to  some 
inferior  tribunal,  or  to  some  corporation  or  person,  to  en¬ 
force  the  performance  of  some  public  duty,  b  By  exten¬ 
sion,  any  of  various  statutory  proceedings  in  the  nature  of 
an  order  of  court  similarly  used. 

man-da'mus,  v.  t.  ;  man-da'mused  (-must) ;  man-da'mus- 
ino.  To  serve  or  coerce  with  a  mandamus.  Colloq. 
Man'dan  (m5nM5n),  n.  One  of  a  celebrated  tribe  of  Siouan 
Indians  settled  on  the  Fort  Berthold  Reservation,  North 
Dakota.  They  are  noted  for  their  elaborate  ceremonials, 
including  initiatory  rites  with  voluntary  torture.  In 
their  aboriginal  state  they  were  agriculturists  as  well  as 
hunters,  and  constructed  stockaded  villages  with  log  huts. 
In  1837  smallpox  nearly  destroyed  the  tribe, 
man'da-rln  (m5nM«-rin  ;  mSn'dd-ren' ;  277),  n.  [Pg.  man- 
darim ,  fr.  Malay  mantri  minister  of  state,  prop,  a  Hind, 
word,  fr.  Skr.  mantrin  a  counselor,  mantra  a  counsel,  man 
to  think.]  1.  A  Chinese  public  officer  of  one  of  the  nine 
grades  entitled  to  wear  a  button  on  the  hat ;  a  civil  or 
military  official  in  China,  or  in  Annam  or  other  bordering 
states.  The  term  is  properly  applied  only  to  the  officials 
called  bran1  by  the  Chinese,  ana  not  to  officials  of  the  sub¬ 
ordinate  class.  The  buttons  distinguishing  the  nine  ranks 
of  bran,  beginning  with  the  lowest,  are  :  1st  and  2d  ranks, 
a  transparent  and.  opaque  red  stone  respectively ;  3d  and 


4th,  a  transparent  and  opaque  blue  stone  respectively  ; 
5th  aud  6th,  a  transparent  and  opaque  white  stone  respec¬ 
tively  ;  7th,  plain  gold  ;  8th  and  9th,  w’orked  gold. 

2.  [ca/>.]  The  dialect  of  Chinese  used  by  the  court  and 
among  the  official  classes  ;  primarily,  the  northern  dialect 
of  Chinese;  in  an  extended  sense,  the  chief  (though  not 
the  oldest)  dialect  of  the  empire,  dominating  about  four 
fifths  of  China  proper.  It  has  three  main  varieties:  the 
southern,  or  that  of  Nanking,  until  1425  the  standard  Man¬ 
darin  ;  the  western,  or  that  of  Ching-tu ;  and  the  north¬ 
ern,  or  that  of  Peking,  now  the  standard  Mandarin. 

3.  A  small  grotesque  seated  image  in  Chinese  costume,  so 
made  as  to  continue  nodding  when  set  in  motion. 

4.  a  A  Chinese  species  of  orange  ( Citrus  nobilis) ;  also, 
any  of  the  horticultural  varieties  derived  from  it.  b  Its 
fruit.  It  is  much  smaller  than  the  common  orange,  with 
an  easily  separable  reddish  rind  and  sweet  pulp.  Cf.  tan¬ 
gerine.  c  A  liqueur  flavored  with  this  fruit. 

6.  Any  of  several  yellow  or  orange  azo  dyestuffs  used  in 
dyeing  wool  and  silk.  Mandarin  G  is  orange  II ;  mandarin 
GR  is  orange  R. 

6.  Short  lor  mandarin  porcelain. 

man  da  rin'  (man'da-ren'),  v.  t.;  man'da-rined'  (-rend'); 
man'da-rin'ing  (-ren'Tng).  [See  mandarin,  w.]  Dyeing. 
To  impart  an  orange-yellow'  color  to  (labrics  of  silk  or 
wool)  by  treating  with  dilute  nitric  acid, 
man'da  tin  ate  (m£u'da-riu-at ;  mXn'dd-ren'at),  n.  The 
body  of  mandarins  ;  mandarins  collectively  ;  the  office  or 
dignity  of  a  mandarin  ;  rule  of  mandarins, 
man'da  rin  duck  (mXn'da-nn  ;  mXn'da-ren').  A  beautiful 
crested  Asiatic  duck  (Alt  galericulata),  often  domesti¬ 
cated,  and  regarded  by  the  Chinese  as  an  emblem  of  con¬ 
jugal  affection.  It  is  related  to  the  American  wood  duck, 
out  has  more  strikingly  variegated  plumage,  the  male 
having  a  neck  ruff  of  narrow  feathers,  and  recurved  inner 
secondaries  which  stand  up  like  fans, 
man'da-l'in-ism  (-Tz’m),  n.  Government  by  mandarins; 
character  or  spirit  of  the  mandarins, 
man'da  ta  ry  (mXn'da-ta-rT),  n. ;  pi.  -taries  (-rTz).  [L. 
mandatarius,  fr.  mandatum  a  charge,  commission,  order. 
See  mandate.]  One  to  w'hom  a  mandate  is  given;  — 
chiefly  used  in  Law ,  as  correlative  of  mandator. 
man'date  (mXn'dat),  n.  [L.  mandatum ,  fr.  mandare  to 
commit  to  one’s  charge,  order,  orig.,  to  put  into  one’s 
hand ;  manus  hand  -f-  dare  to  give  :  cf.  F.  mandat.  See 
manual,  date  a  time;  cf.  commend,  Maundy  Thursday.] 

1.  An  authoritative  command  ;  order  ;  injunction. 

2.  a  A  prescript  from  a  superior  court  or  official  to  an  in¬ 
ferior  one;  specif.,  U.  S.  Law ,  the  order  or  command 
embodying  the  decision  of  an  appellate  court  when  final 
judgment  is  not  entered,  sent  to  the  court  below,  b  Canon 
Law.  A  rescript  of  the  Pope,  esp.  one  commanding  pre¬ 
ferment  to  a  benefice,  c  Roman  Hist.  An  order  of  the 
emperor  to  an  imperial  officer,  esp.  in  the  provinces.  The 
mandates  are  included  among  the  constitutions,  d  Politi¬ 
cal  Science.  The  instruction  given  by  a  constituency  to  the 
elected  legislative  body  or  one  of  its  members  requiring  a 
certain  course  of  action  to  be  followed. 

3.  a  Roman  Law.  A  contract  by  which  one  party  agrees 
to  perform  gratuitously  some  act  for  another  who  agrees 
to  indemnify  him.  When  not  gratuitous  it  is  locatio  con- 
ductio.  b  In  the  Civil-law  systems  and  often  in  law  text 
writers,  any  contract  of  agency  in  which  one  undertakes 
to  perform  some  act  for  another,  whether  gratuitously 
or  for  a  reward.  By  common-law  text  writers  on  bailments, 
the  term  is  commonly  applied  to  a  gratuitous  bailment  in 
w'hich  the  bailee  undertakes  to  do  something  in  respect 
of  the  thing  bailed,  as  distinguished  from  a  deposit. 

The  great  distinction  then  between  a  inundate  and  u  deposit 
is,  thut  the  former  lies  in  feasance  and  the  latter  simply  in 
custody.  Sir  W  Jones 

Syn.  —  Command,  decree,  order,  precept,  bidding,  direc¬ 
tion,  charge.— Mandate,  behest,  injunction  are  here  com¬ 
pared  in  their  nontechnical  uses.  Mandate  (chiefly  poeti¬ 
cal  or  elevated)  denotes  an  authoritative  or  peremptory 
command;  behest  (also  poetical  or  rhetorical)  implies  a 
positive  bidding,  injunction,  an  emphatic  admonition  or 
direction,  each  with  the  force  of  a  command  ;  as,  “  Author¬ 
itative  instructions,  mandates  issued,  which  the  member  is 
bound  blindly  and  implicitly  to  obey”  (Burke) ;  “Oft, 
when  in  my  heart  was  heard  thy  timely  mandate,  I  de¬ 
ferred  the  task  ”  (  Wordsworth) ;  “  pain,  danger,  difficulty, 
steady  slaving  toil,  and  other  highly  disagreeable  behests 
of  destiny”  (Carlyle)',  “the  high  injunction  not  to  taste 
that  fruit  ”  (Milton).  See  command,  dictate. 
mandate  of  intendence.  See  intendence. 
man'da-tive  (mSn'da-tYv),  a.  [L.  mandativus.]  Of  or 
pertaining  to  command,  —  mandative  mood,  Oram.,  the  fu¬ 
ture  tense  used  as  an  imperative.  Rare. 
man  da 'tor  (m£n-da'tdr),  n.  [L  ]  One  who  gives  a  man¬ 
date.  Used  chiefly  in  Law,  as  correlative  to  mandatary. 
man'da-to-ry  (man'dd-to-rT),  a.  [L.  mandatorius.]  Con¬ 
taining,  of  the  nature  of,  or  pertaining  to,  a  mandate  or  a 
command  ;  hence,  obligatory.  Cf.  directory,  a.,  2. 
man'da-to-ry,  n.  A  mandatary. 

man-del 'ic  (niKn-dSl'Yk),  a.  [G.  mandel  almond.]  Chem. 
Pert,  to  or  designating  a  crystalline,  monobasic,  hydroxy 
acid,  C(;Hr;CHOH  CO  ,H,  occurring  in  three  optically  dif¬ 
ferent  modifications.  The  inactive  variety,  called  also 
paramandelic  acid,  is  obtained  by  reaction  of  benzoic  alde¬ 


hyde  (oil  of  bitter  almonds)  with  hydrocyanic  and  hydro¬ 
chloric  acids,  and  otherwise.  Chemically,  maudelic  acid 
is  phenyl  glycollic  acid. 

man'dl  ble  (mSn'dT-b’l),  n.  [L.  mandibula ,  mandibulum , 
fr.  mandere  to  chew.  Cf.  manger.]  Anat,  Zool.  a  A 
jaw,  either  upper  or  lower;  —  in  this  general  sense  now 
ueed  chiefly  of  the  jaws  in  animals  having  a  well-developed 
beak,  as  birds  and  many  reptiles,  aud  cephalopods.  b  The 
bony  or  cartilaginous  skeleton  of  the  lower  jaw,  esp.  when 
composed  of  a  single  bone  or  of  more  or  less  solidly  united 
pieces  ;  the  mandibular  bone.  In  man  it  is  usually  called 
the  inferior  maxillary,  c  In  arthropods,  either  the  right 
or  left  of  the  anterior  pair  of  mouth  appendages,  which 
often  form  strong  biting  jaws.  Cf.  maxilla. 
man-dlb'U-lar  (mXn-dTb'u-lrir),  a.  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  like 
a  mandible.  —  n.  The  mandible,  or  lower  jawbone, 
mandibular  arch,  Embryol.,  the  most  anterior  visceral  arch. 
It  takes  part  in  forming  the  jaws. 

Man-dib  u-la'ta  (-la'ta),  n.  pi.  [NL.]  Zool.  In  some 
classifications,  an  extensive  group  of  insects  comprising  all 
those  having  jaws  adapted  for  mastication,  as  opposed  to 
those  having  suctorial  mouth  parts. 

man-dib'u-late  (-lat),  a.  Zool.  a  Of  or  pert,  to  the  Man- 
dibulata  ;  having  masticatory  jaws,  b  Having  a  lower  jaw, 
as  most  vertebrates. —  n.  One  of  the  Mandibulata. 
inan-dib'u  li-form'  (inXn-dYb'u-lY-fOrm'),  a.  Zool.  Having 
the  form  of  a  mandible  ;  —  said  esp.  of  the  maxillae  of  an 
insect  when  hard  aud  adapted  for  biting, 
man-dib'u-lo-  (mSn-dTb'u-16-).  [See  mandible,  n.]  A  com¬ 
bining  form  used  to  indicate  connection  with ,  or  relation  to, 
the  mandible  or  mandibles. 

man  dib  u-lo-hy'oid(-hi'oid),  a.  Anat.  Pert,  to  the  mandib¬ 
ular  and  hyoid  arches,  or  to  the  lower  jaw’  and  hyoid  bone, 
man'dili  (mSn'dTl),  n.  [OF.  mandil ;  cf.  Sp.  &  Pg.  mandil 
a  coarse  apron,  a  haircloth  ;  all  from  Ar.  mandil  tablecloth, 
handkerchief,  mantle,  fr.  LGr.  pavSriXiov,  fr.  L.  mantilef 
mantele.  See  mantle.  ]  A  loose  outer  garment  worn  in  the 
16th  and  17th  centuries. 


Man-din'gan  (mXn-diq'gdn),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the 
Mandingos  or  their  language. 

Man  din'go  (-go),  n.  ;  pi.  -gos  or  -goes  (-goz).  A  Negro  of 
an  extensive  linguistic  stock  of  the  western  Sudan  occupy? 
ing  the  coast  from  Senegal  to  Liberia  and  extending  inland 
to  the  upper  courses  of  the  Niger.  They  are  tall,  spare  of 
frame,  with  features  frequently  distinct  from  the  Negro  type,  in¬ 
dicating  a  Ilamitic  strain.  They  have  partially  assimilated  Arab 
culture.  Also,  the  language  of  the  Mandingos. 
man  do'la  (mSn-do'ld),  n.  [It.  See  mandolin.]  Music. 

A  variety  of  mandolin,  but  larger  and  tuned  lower, 
man'do-lin  1  (mXn'do-lYn),  n.  [F.  mandoline,  It.  mando- 
man'do  line  i  lino ,  dim.  of  mandola,  fr.  L.  pandura.  See 
bandore.]  Music.  An  instrument  of  the  lute  kind,  having 
a  deep  pear-shaped  body  and  fretted  neck, 
with  four  to  eight  strings,  in  typical  in-  * 
stances  tuned  in  pairs  to  the  tones  of  the 
violin  strings.  It  is  played  with  a  plectrum, 
and  has  a  thin,  tinkling,  nasal  tone,  and  a 
register  of  about  three  octaves  upward  from 
g  (see  pitch). 

I!  man'dor-la  (manM6r-la),  n. ;  pi.  -LE  (-la). 

[It., an  almond.]  Fine  Art.  Anything  hav¬ 
ing  the  shape  of  an  almond,  or  of  a  pointed 
oval,  as  a  panel  or  seal  ;  esp.,  in  Christian 
art,  the  vesica  piscis.  See  glory,  lllust. 
man  drag'o  ra  (mSn-drXg'6-rd),  n.  [L. 
mandragoras  the  mandrake.]  1.  [cap.] 

Bot.  A  small  genus  of  European  and  Asiatic  | 
solanaceous  herbs,  usually  acaulescent,  with 
campanulate  flow  ers  and  baccate  fruit.  M. 
officinarum  is  the  mandrake. 

2.  The  European  mandrake, 
man'drake  (inXn'drak),  n.  [ME.  mandrake,  Mandolin 
mandrage,  mandragore ,  AS.  mandragora,  L.  mandragoras, 
fr.  Gr.  pavbpayopa; :  cf.  F.  mandragore.]  1.  A  European 
aolanaceous  herb  ( Mandra - 
gora  officinarum),  with  ovate 
leaves  and  whitish  or  violet- 
purple  flowers.  It  has  a  very 
large  forked  root,  which  was  « 
supposed  to  possess  human 
attributes,  even  to  crying 
out  w'lien  pulled  up.  and  is 
still  the  subject  of  many 
superstitions.  The  fruit 
when  eaten  by  women  was 
supposed  to  promote  concep¬ 
tion.  It  wras  employed  in 
medicine  as  a  cathartic. 

And  Reuben  .  .  .  found  man¬ 
drakes  in  the  field. 

Genesis  xxx.  14 
2.  The  common  May  apple. 

U.  S. 

mandrake  apple,  the  fruit  of 

the  mandrake  (sense  1). 
man'drel  (mSn'drSl),  n. 

Also  man'dril.  [Cf.  F. 
majidn'n,  in  sense  2.]  1.  A 

miner’s  pick.  Eng.  Mandrake,  1 


man  chu'  (mftn-chGo'),  raan- 
chu'a  (-a).  Vars.  of  manche,  a 
vessel . 

mancion. mancioun.  ^mansion. 
m&n'cl  pa  ble  (mftn'sl-pci-b’l), 
a.  (See  m  ancipate;-able.]/?om. 
Late.  Capable  of  mancipation, 
man 'cl  pant  (-prfnt),  n.  [L. 
mancipuns ,  -antis,  p.  pr.]  Rom. 
Law.  One  who  transfers  prop¬ 
erty  by  mancipation,  as  opposed 
to  the  man  ci-pee'  (-pe'),  who 
receives  it. 

m&n'cl  pate.  a.  [L.  mancipa - 
tus,  p.  p.)  Enslaved:  subject. Oft*, 
man  ci-pa'ti-o  (-na'sh  1-6  :  -slid), 
7j.  Rom.  Low.  Mancipation, 
m&n'cl  pa-tlve  (rn  ft  n'a  T-p  fi¬ 
tly),  a.  Mancipatory. 
man'ci-ple  ship  .  ».  See -ship. 
man  cip'u  lar  (mfin-sTp'fl-lrir), 
a.  Of  or  pert,  to  a  manciple.  /». 
rnan'co  (mftq'kd),  n.  Cala¬ 
manco.  Scot. 

man  co'na  bark  (mftn-kd'nd). 
=  SASSY  bark. 

m&n'cus  (mftq'ktrs),  «. ;  ;>/.  E. 
MANcrsES  (-ifz  ;  -Tz ),  AS.  man- 
ccs a s.  fAS.]  An  Old  English 
coin  ana  money  of  account 


equiv.  to  thirty  pence.  It  ap¬ 
pears  to  have  been  derived  from 
the  Roman  solidus, 
mand  (dial.  maud).  Obs.  or 
Scot.  &  dial.  Eng.  var.  of 
MAUXD.  ft  basket, 
mand  (mftnd),  n.  (Hind,  man- 
dud,  may  dua.)  =  It  AOO  be. 
mand.  n.  (Cf.  OF.  mant,  mand.] 
A  question.  Ohs. 
maud,  r.  t.  [OF.  &  F.  wander  ] 
To  send  forth  or  for  :  to  com¬ 
mand.  Ohs.  [=  Mand.ean.I 
Man'da-ite  (mftn'da-U),  n  $r«.| 
man'dant  (mftn'drtnt),  n.  (L. 
mandans,  -antis, jp.  pr.  of  man¬ 
dare  to  order.  See  mandate.] 
Law.  =  MANDATOR, 
man'da-rah  (mftn'dd-rd),  n. 
[Ar.  mandarah. J  In  the  Orient, 
a  reception  room, 
mandarin  cap.  A  child’s  cap 
shaped  like  that  of  a  mandarin, 
man'da-rin-dom  (mftn'dd-rTn- 
d  u  m  :  m  ft  n'd  d-re  n'd  ti  m),  n. 
See -dom. 

man'da-rln  «s»  (:fs).  n.  The 
wife  of  n  mandarin, 
mandarin  hat.  A  hat  imitating 
in  shape  that  of  a  mandarin. 


man  da  rin'ic  ( mftn/da-rln'Tk), 

a.  Appropriate  or  peculiar  to  a 
mandarin. 

man'da-rln-ize  (mftn'dd-rTn-Tz  ; 
mftn/dd-ren'Tz).  v.  t.  See  -ize. 
mandarin  orange.  '=  manda¬ 
rin,  ft. 

mandarin  porcelain.  A  kind  of 
tine  Oriental  ware  :  esp.,  certain 
showy  and  richly  painted  vases 
decorated  in  part  with  figures  in 
the  recent  official  costume  of 
the  Chinese  mandarin.  These 
pieces  have  been  called  Japa¬ 
nese,  but  are  undoubtedly  Chi¬ 
nese  of  the  17th  and  1-stn  cen¬ 
turies. 

man'da-rin-ship',  n.  See -ship. 
mandarin  sleeve.  A  loose  sleeve 
like  a  mandarin’s, 
mandarin  yellow.  A  yellow 
color,  like  that  of  a  manclarin’e 
robe;  also,  a  dyestuff  producing 
thiscolor.  Cf.  mandarin,  5. 

I]  man  dat'  (maN'da'),  n.  fF.] 

1.  Mandate  ;  order  ;  commis¬ 
sion  ;  proxy  :  —  used  only  in 
legal  and  other  special  senses. 

2.  ///.  More  usually  man  data' 
ter  ri  to'ri-aux'  (maN'dft'  t?r'- 


e/to/rT-o').  F.  Hist.  The  notes 

or  bills  issued  as  currency  by 
the  revolutionary  government 
in  1796,  after  the  depreciation  of 
the  assignats,  and  based  on  the 
securityof  the  national  domains. 
Within  a  vear  they  became 
nearly  worthless.  Rare  in  sing. 
man'date.  a.  =  mapndy. 
man  date'  (mfln-dat'),  r.  t.  [See 
mandate,  /?.]  To  commit  to 
memory  ;  to  memorize.  Scot. 
man  da- tee'  (in  ft  n'd  ft-t  e'),  n. 
Law.  A  mandatary, 
man-da'tion  (mftri-da'shun),  n. 
Act  of  mandating.  Scot. 
man  da'tum  (-tarn),  n  ;  L.  j»l. 
-TA  (-td).  [L.J  =  MANDATE. 

man'day  +  maundy. 
Man-da'ya  (man-da'yii),  n.  A 
member  of  a  Malayan  (or  pos¬ 
sibly  Indonesian)  tribe  of  the 
eastern  part  of  Mindanao, 
mostly  pagan  head-hunters, 
mande.  +  maundy. 
man 'delate  (m  ft  n'd  f  1-5 1),  n. 
A  salt  or  ester  of  mandelic  acid, 
mandeline.  •}*  mandarin. 
mandellion.  +  mandilion. 

||  Man'del  stein'  (miin'del-stTn'; 


'■  -a  h  1 1  ii ),  man'del-stone' 

(m  ft  n'd  f  1-st  5n'),  w.  (G.  man- 
del  almond  +  stem  stone.]  l*e- 
trog.  Amygdaloid 
mandement.  V’ar.  of  mandment 
man'der  (dial.  miin'dSr).  Obs 
or  dial.  Eng.  var.  of  maunder 
man'der-il,  n.  f  mandrel. 
m&ndglorye,  n.  [OF.  mande- 
gloire,  watideglore,  mandeyore, 
E.  main  de  gloire,  mandragore. 
See  mandragora.]  Mandrag- 
ora.  Ohs. 

man'di-ble  (man'dT-b’I),  a.  [L 
mandere  to  chew  ;  see  -able  J 
Manducalile.  Ohs. 
man  dib'u-la-ry  (mftn-dTb'O-Hl- 
rT),  a.  Mandibular, 
man-dib'u-lat  ed  (-lat'6d),  a. 
Mandilmlate. 

man-dib'u  lo  m  ax'il-la-ry,  a 

Zool.  Pert,  to  the  mandibles  and 
maxilla?  of  an  arthropod, 
man'dil  (mftn'dTl).  n.  [Ar  mari- 
d\ I  towel,  min  ail  headband. 
See  manpii.l.]  InOriental  coun¬ 
tries.  a  turban, 
mandil.  f  mandili.. 
man-dil'ion  (mftn-dTl'ytZn),  n. 
[OF.  mandilion  or  It.  mandi- 


yhone.  See  mandili..]  A  kind 
of  loose  outer  garment,  cassock, 
or  overcoat  formerly  worn  by 
soldiers,  etc. 

man'di-oc(nifin'dT-Ok),o/  man'- 
di-o'ca(-o'ka).  Yars.of  manioc. 
man-di'tion  (mttn-dTsh'an),  n. 
[Irreg.  fr.  L.  mandare  to  com¬ 
mand.]  Mandate;  precept.  Obs. 
man 'die  stone  (mftn'd’l-stoiP)- 
Var.  of  mandklstone 
mand'ment,  n.  Commandment; 
order.  Ohs.  [  player.  | 

man'do-lin-ist,  n.  A  mandolin! 
man'dom  (mftn'd«m),  n.  See 
-dom.  [=  mandola. I 

man-do'ra  ( mfln-dfi'rd;  201 ),  n.  | 
man-dore'  (nifin-dor'  ;  m  ft  n' 
dor  ;  201),  n.  [Cf.  F.  mandare 
See  mandolin.]  Music,  a  A 
kind  of  four-stringed  lute,  b  A 
mandola. 

man'do-rin.  +  mandarin. 
man'dra  (mfin'drd),  n.  [Gr. 
pavSpa.]  A  Greek  monastery, 
majidrag  +  mandrake. 
man'dragon.  n.  (For  man¬ 
drake;  cf.  drake  a  dragon.]  A 
mandrake.  Obs. 
man-drag 'o-rino  (mft  n-d  r  ftg'8- 


food,  foot ;  out,  oil  ;  chair  ;  go  ;  sing,  ii)k  ;  *hen,  thin  ;  nature,  verdure  (250) ;  K  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144) ;  boN  ;  yet ;  zli  =  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Guide. 
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MANGEL-WURZEL 


2.  Mach,  a  An  axis,  spindle,  or  arbor,  usually  tapered  or 
cylindrical,  but  sometimes  cylindrical  and  stepped,  inserted 
forcibly  into  a  piece  of  work  having  a  hole  in  it  to  support 
it  while  the  work  is  operated  on.  Mandrels  are  sometimes 
maae  hollow,  for  turning  hollow  work,  or  Hut,  for  turning 
flat  boards  on.  See  expanding  mandrel,  b  A  short  live 
spindle,  as  of  a  lathe  ,  a  revolving  arbor,  as  of  a  circular 
saw  or  cutter.  Hence,  a  kind  of  watchmaker’s  lathe. 

3.  Melal  Working,  etc.  A  pipce  of  steel,  usually  long  and 
narrow  and  having  any  of  various  cross  sections,  used  as  a 
core  around  which  metal  or  other  material  may  be  cast, 
molded,  forged,  bent,  or  otherwise  shaped.  Cf.  flexible 
MANDREL. 

4  Elec.  Any 
of  a  train  of 
ro  u  n  d-ended 

cylinders  Mandrel,  4  AAA  Wooden  Mandrels  ;  BH  Duct 
joined  by  or  Conduit  •  CCC  Ozocerite  Tape  ;  1)  Handle. 

short  chains  used  to  pull  through  an  underground  duct,  as 
each  joint  is  made,  to  insure  perfect  alignment, 
mandrel  lathe.  A  lathe  with  a  stout  spindle,  adapted  esp. 
for  chucking,  as  for  forming  hollow  articles  by  spinning, 
man'drill  (mSn'drll),  n. 

[Cf.  F.  mandrille ,  Sp.  man¬ 
dril ,  It.  mandinllo ;  perh. 
native  name,  or  fr.  man  -f- 
a  native  name.  Cf.  drill 
ape.]  A  large  West  Afri¬ 
can  baboon  ( Papio  mor¬ 
mon).  The  adult  male  has 
blue  ridges  on  the  sides  of 
the  nose  ;  the  bridge  of  the 
nose  and  the  large  ischial 
callosities  are  red.  It  is  gre¬ 
garious  and  ferocious  and 
nearly  as  large  as  the  chac-  ,  T  • 

ma  Mandrill. 

man'du-cate  (mXn'du-kat),  v.  t.  ;  -cat'ed  (-kat'gd) ;  -cat'- 
ing  (-kat'ing).  [L.  manducatus ,  p.  p.  of  manducare  to 
chew.  See  manger.]  To  masticate;  chew;  eat.  Rare. 
man  du-ca'tlon  (-ka'shwn),  n.  [L.  manducatio cf.  F. 
manducation.]  1.  Act  of  eating.  Rare ,  exc.  with  refer¬ 
ence  to  partaking  of  the  Eucharist.  Jer.  Taylor. 

2.  Act  of  chewing. 

man'du  ca-to  ry  (m5n'du-kd-to-rT),  a.  Pertaining  to,  em¬ 
ployed  in,  or  adapted  for,  chewing.  Owen. 

mane  (man),  n.  [AS.  manu  ;  akin  to  OD.  mane ,  D.  maan , 
G.  mdhne ,  OHG.  mana ,  Icel.  i non,  Dan.  &  Sw.  man ,  AS. 
viene  necklace,  Icel.  wen,  OIr.  many  hair,  mane,  muince 
necklace,  L.  monile ,  Gr.  p.di/o>,  /uai/vos,  Skr.  nianya,  neck 
muscles.]  1.  The  long  and  heavy  hair  growing  on  the  upper 
side  of,  or  about,  the  neck  of  some  quadrupedal  animals,  as 
the  horse,  the  lion,  etc.  See  horse,  Illust. 

2  Agric.  A  ridge  or  tuft  of  stubble  left  by  mowers, 
man'-eat  er,  n.  One  that  has,  or  is  fancied  to  have,  an 
appetite  for  human  flesh  ;  specif.  :  a  A  cannibal,  b  Any 
of  certain  large  sharks ;  esp.,  Carcharodon  carcharias , 
found  in  all  warm  seas  and  attaining  a  length  of  over  30  ft. 
The  broad,  triangular  teeth  have  finely  sprrated  edges. 
See  shark,  Illust.  c  A  lion  or  a  tiger  that  has  acquired 
the  habit  of  feeding  on  human  flesh,  d  A  newt  or  sala¬ 
mander,  in  the  U.  S  esp.  the  hellbender.  Cf.  man-keeper. 
maned  (maud),  a.  Having  a  mane  ;  Her .,  crined. 
maned  sheep,  the  aoudad.  —  m.  wolf,  a  South  American  wolf 
(Cam's  jubatus)  having  yellowish  red  fur  with  black  on  the 
nape,  lower  jaw,  and  feet.  It  does  not  assemble  in  packs, 
ana  lives  mainly  on  small  animals. 

ma  nfego'  (m&'nSzh' ,  277),  n.  Also  ma-nege'  (md-n5zh'). 
[F.  manege.  See  manage,  n.~\  1.  A  school  for  teaching 

horsemanship,  and  for  training  horses  ;  a  riding  academy. 
2.  Art  of  horsemanship,  or  of  training  horses;  the  move¬ 
ments  or  paces  of  a  trained  horse. 
maneTess  (man'ISs),  a.  Having  no  mane.  —  maneless  lion, 
a  supposed  variety  of  lion  having  a  very  short  mane.  It 
is  probably  based  on  young  specimens, 
man  engine.  Mining.  A  primitive  appliance  used  in  some 
shafts  to  raise  or  lower  the  miners.  It  consists  essentially 
of  a  series  of  landings  with  corresponding  platforms  that 
move  up  and  down  a  distance  equal  to  the  vertical  distance 
between  the  landings.  A  person  in  ascending  steps  suc¬ 
cessively  on  a  platform,  off  to  a  landing,  back  to  the  next 
higher  platform,  etc.,  and  vice  versa  in  descending, 
ma'nes  (ma'nez),  n.  pi.  [L.]  1.  [ often  cap.~\  Rom. 

A  ntiq.  The  spirits  of  the  dead  and  gods  of  the  lower  world  ; 
orig.,  a  euphemistic  name  [lit.,  the  “  good  ”  gods]  for  the 
di  inferi ,  or  chthonian  deities;  later,  the  ancestral  spirits 
of  gods,  the  di  pnrentum.  See  lemures,  Parentalia  ;  cf. 
CHTHONIAN,  HERO. 

2.  Hence,  ancestral  spirits  worshiped  as  gods.  Cf.  Kami. 
Ma-net'tl  (mri-nSt'T),  n.  [After  Saverio  Manetti  (1723- 
84),  Italian  botanist.]  Hort.  A  vigorous  variety  (Rosa 


chinensis  manetti)  of  the  China  or  Bengal  rose,  used 
mainly  as  a  stock  for  budding  choice  garden  varieties, 
ma  net'tl-a  vine  (md-nfit'I-dT.  Hort .  Any  of  several  spe¬ 
cies  of  Lygistrum  ;  esp.,  L.  luteorubrum ,  a  pretty  rubia- 
ceous  vine  known  in  horticulture  as  Maneltia  bicolor.  It 
has  tubular  red  and  yellow  flowers, 
ma-neu'ver,  ma  nceu'vre  (ma-ndo'ver ;  -nu'ver),  n.  [F. 
manceuvre ,  OF.  manuevre ,  fr.  inanauvrer ,  orig.  to  work  by 
hand  ;  L.  manus  hand  -f-  operari  to  work  ;  cf.  LL.  mano- 
pera ,  lit.,  hand  work,  manual  labor.  See  manual,  oper¬ 
ate  ;  cf.  mainor,  manure.]  1-  A  military  or  naval  evo¬ 
lution,  movement,  or  change  of  position,  esp.  one  planned 
or  arranged  and  based  on  the  character  of  the  ground, 
position  of  the  enemy,  tactical  conditions,  and  the  like  ;  a 
device  in  military  or  naval  tactics.  Hence,  in  the  pi ., 
extended  field  exercises  in  time  of  peace  of  comparatively 
large  bodies  of  troops,  often  divided  into  theoretically 
hostile  forces,  or  similar  exercises  in  war  problems  in 
which  ships  and  coast  defenses  participate. 

2.  Dexterous  physical  management,  handling,  or  move¬ 
ment  ;  skillful  operation.  Rare. 

3.  Management  with  address  or  artful  design  ;  adroit  pro¬ 
ceeding  ;  a  stratagem  or  artifice. 

4.  Way  or  method  of  operating  or  working.  Obs . 

Syn.  —  See  artifice. 

ma-neu'ver,  ma  nceu'vre,  v.  i. ;  -vered  or  -vred  (-verd), 
-ver-ing  (-ver-Tng)  or  -vring  (-vrlng).  [Cf.  F.  manceu- 
vrer.  See  maneuver,  n .]  1.  To  perform  a  movement  or 

movements  in  military  or  naval  tactics ,  to  make  changes 
in  p  sition  with  reference  to  getting  practical  or  theoretic 
advantage  in  attack  or  defense. 

2.  To  manage  with  address  or  art  ;  to  scheme, 
ma-neu'ver,  ma-nceu'vre,  v.  t.  1.  To  change  the  position 
oi  formation  of,  as  of  troops  or  ships ;  to  cause  to  execute 
tacti  al  evolutions  or  movements. 

2.  '-o  put,  get,  make,  draw,  etc.,  by  maneuvering,  as  into 
or  out  of  a  position  or  condition. 

3.  To  manage,  conduct,  or  bring  about,  with  skill  or 
adroitness  and  design ;  to  manipulate. 

Iilan'fred  (mSn'frSd),  n.  The  hero  of  Byron’s  drama  of 
this  name,  a  being  estranged  from  all  human  creatures,  in¬ 
different  to  all  human  sympathies,  and  dwelling  alone  in 
a  cast.e  among  the  Central  Alps,  where  he  holds  commun¬ 
ion  onl  with  the  spirits  he  invokes  by  sorceries. 

Man  fre'da  (m5n-fre'dd),  n.  [NL.,  prob.  fr.  a  proper 
name.]  Bot.  A  genus  of  amaryllidaceous  plants  distin¬ 
guished  from  Agave  by  the  bulbous  base  of  the  stem  and  the 
annually  decaying  leaves.  The  species  are  mostly  Mexi¬ 
can,  some  being  known  by  the  name  nmole.  M.  virgmica 
occurs  in  the  southern  United  States;  it  has  a  loose  spike 
of  greenish  flowers.  Also  [/.  c.J,  a  plant  of  this  genus, 
man  Friday.  A  person  wholly  subservient  to  another, 
like  Robinson  Crusoe’s  servant  Friday  ;  a  servile  follower ; 
a  factotum.  See  Crusoe,  Robinson. 
man'ful  (mSn'fdftl),  a.  Showing  manliness,  or  manly 
spirit ;  hence,  brave  ;  courageous  ;  resolute  ;  noble. 
“  Manful  hardiness.”  Chaucer. 

Syn.  —  See  male. 

man'gan- (maij'gdn-).  [Cf.  G.  mangan  manganese.]  Com¬ 
bining  form  for  manganese. 

man'ga  nate  (m5q'gd-nat),  n.  Chem.  A  salt  of  manganic 
acid.  Various  manganates  are  obtained  as  green  masses 
by  fusion  of  manganese  dioxide  with  alkalies,  oxides,  or 
carbonates.  Those  of  sodium,  potassium,  and  barium  are 
perhaps  the  best-known. 

man  ga  nese'  (mSr^gri-nes'  ;  m5q'ga-nez  ;  277),  n.  [F. 
manganese ,  It.  manganese ,  sa.sso  mugnesio  ;  corrupt,  fr.  L. 
magnesia.  See  magnesia.]  1.  A  black  oxide  of  the  metal 
described  below  (def.  2),  esp.  pyrolusite  ;  —  called  specif, 
black  manganese.  Now  Com.  Also,  Obs.  or  R .,  any  of  vari¬ 
ous  ores  of  the  metal ;  as,  gray  manganese  ;  red  manganese. 
2.  Chem.  A  grayish  white  metal  with  reddish  tinge,  soft 
when  pure  but  ordinarily  hard  and  brittle,  resembling  iron 
but  not  magnetic.  Symbol,  Mn  ;  at.  wt.,  54.93.  8p.  gr.,  8.0. 
Metallic  manganese'  is  not  found  in  nature,  except  as  an 
alloy  in  meteoric  iron,  but  compounds  of  it  are  rather 
widely  distributed,  as  the  minerals  pyrolusite,  braunite, 
hausmannite,  manganitelpsilomelane  and  wad,  alabandite 
(a  sulphide),  rhodochrosite  (carbonate),  rhodonite  (a  sili¬ 
cate),  etc.,  and  are  also  found  in  natural  waters,  and  in 
plants  and  animals.  The  metal  was  first  isolated  by  Gahn 
in  1807  ;  it  is  best  prepared  by  igniting  one  of  its  oxides 
with  aluminium.  It  nas  no  commercial  use  except  as  a 
constituent  of  certain  alloys.  See  spiegeleisen,  manga¬ 
nese  bronze.  Chemically,  manganese  is  of  diverse  char¬ 
acter,  forming  the  basic  oxides  MnO  (manganous  salts)  and 
M112O3  (manganic  salts),  and  the  acidic  oxides  Mn02  (man- 

fanites],  M11O3  (manganates),  and  M112O7  (permanganates). 
I113O4  is  regarded  as  a  salt,  manganous  manganite,  rather 
than  a  true  oxide.  Compounds  of  manganese  are  used  in 
the  manufacture  of  glass,  pigments,  etc.,  in  calico  dyeing 
and  printing,  and  as  oxidizing  agents,  but  most  of  the  ore 
mined  is  used  to  make  spiegeleisen  and  ferromanganese, 
and  thus  eventually  to  harden  and  toughen  iron  and  steel. 


manganese  bronze,  a  Metal.  Properly,  bronze  contain¬ 
ing  manganese,  a  common  proportion  being,  copper  88,  tin 
1U,  manganese  2  ;  also,  any  of  certain  other  copper-manga¬ 
nese  alloys  not  necessarily  containing  tin.  In  general,  it 
is  a  reddish  white  metal,  remarkable  for  its  strength  and 
toughness,  b  Dyeing.  Manganese  brown, 
manganese  brown  a  A  natural  or  artificial  brown  oxide 
of  manganese,  used  as  a  pigment,  b  Dyeing.  A  brown 
color  or  dye  produced  upon  the  fabric  by  the  decomposi¬ 
tion  of  manganese  salts. 

manganese  dioxide  Chem.  A  dark  brown  or  iroii-black 
substance,  M11O2,  occurring  native  as  pyrolusite,  and  pre¬ 
pared  artificially  by  heating  manganous  nitrate,  and,  in 
ess  pure  form,  by  various  precipitation  methods.  For 
uses  see  pyrolusite,  manganese  brown. 
manganese  heptoxide.  Chem.  A  compound.  Mn20;,  ob¬ 
tained  as  a  dark  green,  oily,  explosive  liquid  by  action  of 
concentrated  sulphuric  acid  on  permanganates, 
manganese  steel.  Cast  steel  containing  a  considerable 
percentage  of  manganese.  It  is  very  hard  and  tough, 
man-gan'lc  (m&n-gan'Ik),  a.  Chem.  Of,  pert,  to,  resem¬ 
bling,  or  containing,  manganese ;  specif.,  designating  com¬ 
pounds  in  which  manganese  has  a  higher  valence  as  con¬ 
trasted  w  ith  manganous  compounds.  —  manganic  acid,  an 
acid,  H2M11O4,  not  itself  isolated,  but  known  in  the  form 
of  its  salts,  the  manganates.  —  m.  hydroxide.  See  manga¬ 
nous  hydroxide.—  m.  oxide,  a  compound,  Mn20;«,  occurring 
native  as  braunite,  and  obtained  as  a  black  powder  by 
gentle  heating  of  manganese  oxides  and  hydroxides  in  air. 
man  ga  nif'er  ous  (mili^gd-nTf'er-Ms),  a.  [manganese 
-ferous.]  Containing  manganese. 

man'ga  nin  (mSq'gd-ntu),  n.  [See  manganese.]  Metal.  & 
Elec.  An  alloy  of  copper,  manganese  (8-12  per  cent),  and 
nickel  (2-4  per  cent).  It  lias  a  low  resistance  temperature 
coefficient,  and  is  much  used  in  standard  resistance  coils, 
man'ga-nlte  (-lilt),  n.  [manganese  -f-  -it e.]  1.  Min.  An 
ore  of  manganese,  the  hydrous  oxide  MnO(OH),  in  brilliant 
steel-gray  or  iron-black  orthorhombic  crystals,  or  massive. 
H.,  4.  Sp  gr.,  4. 2-4. 4.  Called  also  gray  manganese  ore. 

2.  Chem.  Any  of  various  salts  derived  from  certain  hydrox¬ 
ides  of  manganese  related  to  the  dioxide,  and  regarded  as 
acids  (manganous  acids);  as,  potassium  manganite. 
man'ga  nlze  (-nlz),  v.  t.  ;  -nized  (-nizd) ;  -niz'ino  (-niz'- 
Tng).  To  alloy  w  ith  manganese  ;  as,  manganized  steel, 
man'ga  no-  (m5i)'gd-n6-).  A  combining  form  for  manga¬ 
nese.  Cf.  mangan-  ;  manganese. 

man'ga-no-man  gan'ic  (-m£n-g5n'Tk),  a.  Chem.  Desig¬ 
nating  an  oxide  of  manganese,  Mii304,  occurring  native  as 
hausmannite,  and  obtained  as  a  reddish  brown  powder  by 
strongly  heating  manganese  oxides  and  hydroxides  in  air. 
It  is  regarded  as  a  salt,  rather  than  as  a  true  oxide, 
man  ga-no'SO-  (-no'so-).  Chem.  Combining  form  for  man¬ 
ganous ;  as,  manganoso-ma.nga.nic  oxide  (Mn304).  Obs. 
man  ga  no-stib'i  ite  (mSiygri-uo-stTb'T-It),  n.  Min.  A 
basic  manganese  ai.timonate  and  arsenate  found  in  black 
embedded  grains,  llematostibiite  is  similar,  but  shows  a 
blood-red  color  in  thin  splinters  and  contains  no  arsenic, 
man'ga  nous  (mSq'gd-nws),  a.  Chem.  Of,  pert,  to,  or 
designating,  those  compounds  of  manganese  in  which  the 
element  has  a  lower  valence  as  contrasted  with  manganic 
compounds  ;  as,  manganous  oxide,  MnO.  —  manganous  acid, 
See  manganite.  —  m.  hydroxide,  a  compound,  Mn(OH)2? 
obtained  as  a  white  precipitate  by  adding  caustic  alkali 
to  a  solution  of  a  manganous  salt.  It  rapidly  oxidizes 
in  contact  with  air,  forming  brown  manganic  hydroxide 
Mn(OH)a.  —  m.  oxide,  a  compound,  MnO,  obtained  as  a 
green,  easily  oxidizable  pow  der  by  heating  other  oxides  of 
manganese  in  a  current  of  hydrogen.  —  m.  sulphide,  a  com¬ 
pound,  MnS,  occurring  native  as  alabandite,  and  obtained 
artificially  as  an  easily  oxidizable,  flesh-colored  precipitate. 
Mang-bat'tU  (inang-biit'ob),  n.  A  Negro  of  a  once  power¬ 
ful  tribe  dwelling  about  the  headwaters  of  the  Welle. 
Despite  their  developed  political  organization  and  skill  in 
various  crafts,  during  tlieir  period  of  power  they  were 
among  the  worst  cannibals  of  Africa. 

mange  (manj),  n.  [From  F.  manger  to  eat,  OF.  m«n- 
gier  ;  cf.  OF.  manjue  voracity,  food,  itching,  fr.  mangier 
(3d  sing.  pres,  manjue)  ;  or  perh.  fr.  mangy.  See  man¬ 
ger,  mangy.]  Any  of  various  forms  of  more  or  less  severe, 
persistent,  and  contagious  skin  disease  affecting  domestic 
animals  and  sometimes  man,  esp.  those  caused  by  minute 
parasitic  mites  of  Surcoptes ,  Psoroptes ,  Chorioptes ,  or  al¬ 
lied  genera  which  burrow  in,  or  live  on,  the  skin,  and 
Demodex ,  which  lives  in  the  hair  follicles  or  sebaceous 
glands.  Mange  of  sheep  is  commonly  called  scab. 
man'gel  (mSq'g’l),  n.  [See  mangel-wurzel.]  Any  variety 
of  beet ;  specif.,  the  mangel-wurzel.  Eng. 
man'gel-wur  zel  (maq'gT-wfir'z’l),  n.  [G.,  corrupt,  fr. 
mangoldwurzel ;  mangold  beet  -}-  wurzel  root.]  a  A  large 
coarse  variety  of  beet  (Beta  vulga?is  macrorhiza)  exten¬ 
sively  grown,  esp.  in  Europe,  as  food  for  cattle,  b  The 
fleshy  so-called  root  of  this  plant,  consisting  of  enlarged 
hypocotyl  and  root.  It  is  less  rich  in  sugar  contents  than 
the  common,  or  sugar,  beet. 


rTn  ;  -ren  ;  184),  n.  Also-rin 
Chem  A  crystalline  alkaloid  re¬ 
sembling  atropine,  found  in 
Mandragora  nfficinarum- 
mandresa.  f  madrasah. 
man'dri-arch  (tn&n'drT-ark),  n. 
[LGr.  ftavfipcapyrj?;  Gr.  fxduSpa 
a  fold,  a  monastery  +  ap^eiv  to 
rule-1  A  ruler  or  founder  of  an 
order  of  monks, 
man'dril.  Var.  of  mandrel. 
man'drill  fm&n'drTn),  u.  [F.] 
Med  A  stylet  for  a  catheter, 
man-drit'ta  (m  &  n-d  r  I  t'd),  n 
[It.  mnndritlo ,  fr.  man(o)  dritta 
right  hand.l  Fencing.  A  cut 
from  the  right  hand  toward  the 
left.  Ohs. 

man'du-ca-ble  (man'dh-kd-b’l), 
o  [See  man iu’catk.]  That  may 
be  chewed  ;  eatable  Archaic.' 
man-du'eus  (m  a  n-d  n'k  s),  n. 
[L.]  Rom.  Antig  A  grotesque 
mask,  representing  a  person 
chewing. 

man'dy  d*  maundy. 
man'dy  (m  a  n'd  T),  a.  Proud; 
domineering  ;  insolent ;  surly  ; 
restive.  Dial.  Eng. 
man'dy-as  (min'dl-ls),  n. 
[NGr.  1 uauSvas,  in  Gr.,  cloak.] 
East.  Ch.  A  long  outer  garment 
resembling  a  cope,  worn  by 
monks  ana  bishops, 
nssjie.  f  main  ;  Maine,  n.; 
mam  ;  maun,  v.,  must ;  moan. 


|l  ma'ne  (ma'ne),  adv.  [L.| 

Pharm.  In  the  morning, 
mane,  a.  [From  the  second  part 
of  Charlemagne ,  OF.  niatgne , 
L.  magnus  ]  Great ;  —  in  Char¬ 
iot  the  Mane ,  Charlemagne.  Ohs 
Scot.  [eater  I 

man-eating  shark.  See  man-) 
Ma'ne-bach  twin  (ma'n5-bnK) 
Cryst.  A  monoclinic  twin  crys¬ 
tal  having  the  basal  pinacoid  as 
the  twinning  plane  ;  —  so  named 
from  the  occurrence  of  such 
twins  of  orthoclase  at  Manebach 
in  Germany, 
manede  m a  n  h  e  r>  v. 

man'eh  (man'S).  Hebrew  form 
of  mina,  a  weight, 
maneir.  F  manner. 
manekln.  +  man  akin. 
ma-nel'lio.  +  Manilla,  a  ring 
manent,  n.  O.  Eng.  Law.  A 
hide  of  land 

||  ma'nent  (ma'nSnt).  [L.,  3d 
pers.  pi.]  (They)  remain;  — 
used  in  stage  directions, 
man'-en  tered,  a.  Entered  into 
manhood.  Ohs. 

||  ma'ne  pri'ma  (ma'ne  prT'- 
md).  [L.]  Pharm  Early  in 
the  morning. 

man'e-quln,  manequine.  +  man¬ 
ikin.  [manor. I 

maner.  manere.  *1*  manner,| 
ma-ne'ri-al  (md-ne'r  T4l),  a. 
[LL.  manenum  manor.]  Mano¬ 
rial.  Rare. 


manery.  n.  A  manor.  Ohs. 

mane'sheeV,  n.  A  covering  for 
the  upper  part  of  a  horse’s  head. 

m. an'ess,  n.  A  woman.  Rare. 
manesse-  +  menace. 

||  ma'net  (mS'nfct)  [L.,  3d  pers. 
sing.,  pres,  ind  )  (He  or  she) 
remains  ;  —  in  stage  directions. 

||  ma'net  al'ta  men'te  re-po'- 
stum  (r6-p8s'tflni).  [L.]  It 
(Juno’s  wrath]  remains  laid 
away  or  buried  deeply  in  the 
mind.  I'ergil  ( .Enmd,  I  2li). 
Ma-net'ti  a  (md-net'I-d),  n.  a 
[NL.]  Pot  Svn.  of  Lyoistum. 
d  f l.c.]  Hort  The  manettia  vine, 
maneu'verd.  Maneuvered. 
Ref.  Sp. 

ma-neu'ver-er.  ma-noeu'vrer,  n. 

One  that  maneuvers 
mane'y  (m5n'X),  a.  Resem¬ 
bling  a  mane. 

man'ful  ly,  adv.  of  manful. 
man'ful-ness,  n.  See  -ness 
man  fungus.  The  earthstar. 
mang  i  niang).  Var.  of  mono. 
Ohs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 
mang.  Scot.  &  dial.  Eng  form 
of  a  mange,  prep.,  among, 
mang,  v.  t.  tr  i.  To  lead  or  go 
astray  ;  to  be,  or  cause  to  he.  be¬ 
wildered  ;  to  become  frantic,  as 
with  anxiety.  Obs.  or  Scot. 
man'ga  (miiij'gd  ;  mftn 'ga), 

n.  [Sp..  fr  L.  jhanica  sleeve.] 
1  A  sort  of  cloth  poncho,  for¬ 
merly  much  worn  in  Mexico. 


2  Eccl  A  case  of  silk  used  to 

cover  a  processional  or  other 
cross  when  not  in  use. 
man'ga.  +  mango. 
man'ga-bey  (m&i)'gd-ba  ;  -bY), 
man'ga-by  (,-bY),  n.  [So  called 
by  Buffon  from  Mon  gaby,  in 
Madagascar,  where  ne  errone¬ 
ously  supposed  them  to  be  nu- 
tive.]  Any  monkey  of  the  genus 
Crrrnrrhv s  (which  6ee). 
man  ga-cha-puy',  man'ga  cha- 
poi'  ( miiij'ga-cnn-pwe' ,  -poi'), 
n.  (Sp.  rnangacnapuy.  Tag 
mangachn/ioi.)  A  dipterocar- 
paceous  tree  ( Shoren  wangarha- 
poi )  of  the  Philippine  Islands; 
also,  its  hard  red  or  white  wood 
ir'An-gal' (man-gal'),  7».  [Turk. 
mangd/A  In  Turkey,  a  brazier 
man'ga-lin.  +  m  anoelin. 
man  gan-ap'a-tite  (m&i)/gdn- 
ap'd-tlt),  M.  [mangan-  +  ojta- 
tifr.]  Min.  A  dark  bluish  green 
variety  of  apatite  containing 
manganese. 

man'gan-blende',  n.  [mangan- 
4-  bh  nde  1  Min.  Alabandite. 
man  gan-bru'eite,  n.  [/Hanpan- 
-+-  hrncite.]  Min.  A  mangamf- 
erons  varietv  of  brucite. 

II  Man'gan-ei  sen  (maq'gdn-F- 
zen  ■,  (J.  rrmi)-gan'-),  n.  [G. ; 
mangan  manganese+e/.^n  iron.] 
Meta/.  Any  alloy  of  manganese 
and  iron.  See  spiegeleisen. 
man  ga-ne' sate  (m  &  ij'g  a-n  §'- 


sat),  n.  Chem  A  manganate 
Ohs.  [brown.  | 

manganese  bister.  Manganese! 
manganese  black.  A  pigment 
consisting  of  native  oxide  of 
manganese.  It  is  little  used, 
manganese  green.  Cassel  green 
(barium  manganate). 
manganese  peroxide.  Chem. 
Manganese  dioxide, 
manganese  spar  a  Rhodonite, 
b  Sometimes,  rhodochromU' 
man  ga-ne 'sian  (ni  &  i)'g  «-n  e'- 
zhdn  ;  zY-dn),  a.  Pert,  to, con¬ 
taining,  or  consisting  of,  man¬ 
ganese.  (Manganic.  Obs. | 

man  ga-ne'sic  (-sYk),  a.  Chem.  | 
man  ga-ne 'sious  (-shws),  a. 
Chem.  Manganous.  Ohs.  or  R. 
man  ga-ne'si  um  (-zhY-iim  ;  sY- 
im),  7j.  [NL.]  Manganese 

Ohs.  or  R. 

man  ga  ne'sous  (-sf/s),  a.  Chem. 
Manganous.  Ohs.  01  H. 
man  ga  net'le  (-net'Yk),  a 
Manganiferous. 

man  gan-h  e  d'e  n-be  r  g  i  t  e,  n. 

[man ga n-  -t-  hedenhergitr.]  Min. 
A  variety  of  hedenbergite  con¬ 
taining  manganese, 
man-ga'ni-um  (m&i)-ga'nY-um), 
7».  [NL.]  Manganese, 
man  ga-no-cftl 'cite  ( in&p'gd-nA- 
kal'slt),  77.  Mm  A  variety  of 
rhodochrosite  containing  cal¬ 
cium  carbonute 

man  ga-no-c o-l um' bite  (-k  B- 


lOm'blt),  7i  Mm  A  mangamf- 
erous  variety  of  col  um  bite 
man  ga-no-phyl'lite  (-fYl'It), t». 
Min.  A  manganiferous  biotite. 
man  ga-no-sid'er  ite  (-s  1  d'5  r- 
Tt),  77.  Min  A  variety  of  rhodo¬ 
chrosite  containing  a  consider¬ 
able  amount  of  siderite 
man  'ga  no-site  (mftp'gd-n5- 
sTt'  ;  mftn-g&n'G-sTt),  //.  [See 
manganous.]  Min  Native 
manganous  oxide,  MnO,  occur¬ 
ring  in  small  emerald-green  octa¬ 
hedrons,  w  h  ich  turn  black  on  ex¬ 
posure.  IL,.7-H.  Sp.  gr.,  5.18 
man  ga-no- tan 'ta  li te  (mfiij'ga- 
nG-tan'td-lTt)M77.  Min.  A  man 
gnniferouB  variety  of  tantalite. 
man  gan-pec'to  lite.  n.  [mari- 
gan-  -+-  jiectolite.]  Min.  A  man¬ 
ganiferous  variety  of  pectolite 
Man'gar  (mni)'gV>r),  77.  A  Ne¬ 
palese  tribe  which  furnishes 
many  soldiers  to  the  Gurkha 
regiments  of  the  British  Indian 
army  ;  also,  their  language  (see 
Indo-Cii  inese). 

Man  ga  van'  (m  a  n'gii-y  a  n'). 
Var  of  Manguian 
mang'corn  Var  of  mi  ngcorn. 
mange,  a.  Mangy.  Obs 
mange,  v.  t.  [OF.  mangier ,  F. 
manyrr .]  To  eat.  Ohs  —  n, 

A  meal;  a  kind  of  fodder.  Obs. 
man'geL  +  mangle,  »*. 
man'ge-lin,  77._  [Tamil  &  Mala- 
yalam  manjati,  rnanjadi ,  or 


ale,  senate,  care,  am,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofd ;  eve,  event,  find,  recent,  maker;  ice,  ill;  old,  ftbey,  orb,  add,  soft,  connect ; 

II  Foreign  Word.  T  Obsolete  Variant  of.  +  combined  with.  ^  equals. 


use,  unite,  firn,  ilp,  circiis,  menu ; 
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mange  Zilite  (manj).  Any  of  the  small  parasitic  mites 
that  infest  the  skin  of  cattle,  horses,  dogs,  and  other  ani¬ 
mals,  causing  mange. 

manager  (man'jer),  n.  [F.  mangcoire,  fr. 
manger  to  eat,  fr.  L.  manducare ,  fr.  man- 
dere  to  chew.  Cf.  mandible,  manducate.] 

1.  A  trough  or  open  box  in  which  fodder  is 
placed  for  horses  or  cattle  to  eat. 

2.  Shipbuilding.  The  extreme  forward  part 

of  the  deck,  having  a  bulkhead  or  plank 
(the  manger  board)  athwartships  high  enough 
to  turn  back  the  water  which  enters  the 
hawse  holes  and  drains  off  through  near-by  Mange  Mite  of 
scuppers  called  manger  scupper*.  Cattle.  Much 

3-  [cop.]  Aslron.  The  cluster  Pnesepe.  enlarged. 

Man  gll'er  a  (mSn-jTf'er-d),  n.  [NL.  See  mango  ;  -fer- 
ous.]  Bot.  A  rather  large  genus  of  tropical  Asiatic  ana- 
card  iaceous  trees,  characterized  by  the  coriaceous,  entire 
leaves,  small  paniculate  flowers,  and  a  fleshy  drupaceous 
fruit  with  a  fibrous  mesocarp.  M.  indica  is  the  mango, 
man'gle  (mSij'g’l),  v.  t.  ;  man'gled  (-g’ld) ;  man'gling 
(tnaq'gling).  [AF.  mahangler ;  cf.  LL.  mangulare  ; 
perh.  fr.  the  source  of  E.  maim.']  1.  To  cut,  bruise,  or 
hack  with  repeated  blows  or  strokes,  making  a  ragged  or 
torn  wound,  or  covering  with  wounds ;  to  tear  in  cutting  ; 
to  cut  in  a  bungling  manner ;  to  lacerate  ;  to  mutilate. 

Mangled  with  ghastly  wounds  through  plate  and  mail  Milton. 
2.  To  spoil,  mutilate,  or  injure,  in  making,  doing,  or  per¬ 
forming  ;  as,  to  mangle  a  piece  of  music  or  a  recitation 

To  mangle  a  play  or  a  novel.  Swift 

man'gle,  n.  [D.  mangel ;  cf.  LL.  manganum  an  instru¬ 
ment  for  throwing  stones,  Gr. 
payyavov  a  machine  for  defend¬ 
ing  fortifications,  axis  of  a  pulley. 

Cf.  mangonel.]  1.  A  machine 
for  smoothing  cloth,  as  sheets, 
tablecloths,  clothing,  etc.,  by  roll¬ 
er  pressure.  Orig.,  a  simple 
household  apparatus  consisting 
essentially  of  a  reciprocating 
weighted  box  or  table  moving  on 
rollers  beneath  which,  on  a  pol¬ 
ished  table,  the  clothes,  etc., 
were  placed  to  be  pressed  ;  now 
a  machine  having  two  rollers 
in  contact,  often  heated,  between 
which  the  articles  are*passed. 

2.  Stereotypy.  A  cylinder  ma¬ 
chine  for  molding  specially  pre¬ 
pared  dry  flong  on  the  form, 
man'gle  (mSrj'g’l),  v.  t.  [Cf.  D.  mangelen.  See  mangle, 
n.]  1.  To  press  or  smooth  with  a  mangle,  as  damp  linen 

or  cloth. 

2.  To  smooth  out  (sheet  lead)  by  beating  it  with  a  plumb¬ 
er’s  mallet  while  wrapped  round  a  wooden  mandrel, 
man'gle,  n.  [Sp.  mangle  man¬ 
grove.]  The  mangrove ;  hence, 
any  tree  or  shrub  having  a 
habit  like  the  mangrove,  as 
Avicennia  nitida ,  Laguncu - 
laria  racemosa ,  etc. 
man'gler  (mSq'gler),  n.  One 
that  mangles,  or  mutilates  ; 
specif.,  a  machine  for  chopping 
or  mincing  meat,  etc. 
man'gler,  n.  One  that  smooths 
or  presses  with  a  mangle, 
mangle  rack.  Mach.  An  adap¬ 
tation  of  the  mangle  wheel  in 
which  the  crescent-shaped  for- 
mation  of  the  pins  or  teeth  is  Mangle  Racks.  1  With  Lever 
changed  into  a  straight  rack.  *or  reciprocating  the 

The  teeth  maybe  external  (as  t“bLch'r  ™e  k.!ndvvot,ennl,,n« 
in  the  Jllust.)  instead  of  inter-  ‘  K 

nal. 

mangle  wheel.  Mach.  A  device  for  converting  continu¬ 
ous  circular  motion 
into  reciprocating 
motion  (circular  or 
linear),  in  which  a 
small  pinion  guided 
by  a  slot,  a  system 
of  levers,  or  the 
like,  gears  with  a 
crescent-  shaped  \  '^Ooooo^  / . 

row  of  pins  pro-  1  _ /  c 

trading  from  the  1, 2  Mangle  Wheels, 

face  of  a  wheel,  first  ° 

on  the  inside  and  then,  without  necessarily  stopping,  on 
the  outside,  or  with  a  continuous  series  of  teeth  forming 

Sart  of  an  external  and  part  of  an*internal  gear  wheel  joined 
y  a  curved  row  of  teeth  at  each  end  so  as  to  form  a  shal¬ 
low,  serrated,  crescent-shaped  recess  in  the  face  of  a  disk. 
It  was  invented  for  use  in  the  old-fashioned  clothes  mangle 
with  a  reciprocating  weighted  table,  and  has  been  em¬ 
ployed  in  various  other  machines, 
man'go  (mSq'go),  n.  ;  pi.  -goes  or  -gos  (-goz).  [Pg.  man¬ 
ga,  fr.  Tamil  mankay.'}  1.  a  A  well-known  tropical  fruit, 
of  which  there  are  many  varieties  in  cultivation  through¬ 
out  the  East  and  West  Indies.  It  is  of  oblong  shape, 


ngle,  1.  1  Hardwood 

Rolls  ;  2,  2  Coil  Springs  ; 
3,  3  Pressure  Screws 


yellow  or  yellowish  green  in  color,  with  a  thick  rind  often 
having  a 
P  ronounced 
flavor  of  tur¬ 
pentine,  a 
t  i  brous, 
agreeabl  y 
s  u  b  a  c  i  d  , 
juicy  pulp, 
and  a  .hard 
central 
stone,  b  The 
tree  ( Mangi - 
fera  indica) 
which  bears 
this  fruit. 

See  Mangif- 
era.  c  The 
tree  Irvi/igia 
b  a  r t eri , 
which  yields 
dika  bread  ; 
the  bread 
tree  b- 
2.  A  pickled 
green  musk- 

melon  cu-  Mango,  1  a  Flowering  Branch  (£)  ;  b  Fruit  in 
cumber  section,  showing  solitary  Seed  ( fa) 

peach,  bell  pepper,  etc.,  stuffed  with  horse-radish  or  chow- 
chow. 

mango  bird 

a  An  oriole 
(Oriolus  kun- 
doo ),  native 
of  India,  b 
A  humming 
bird  of  the 
genus  Lam- 
porn  is. 
man'go  n el 
(m  5  !)  'g  O  - 
n81),  7i.  [OF. 

7/i  a  n  gone  ly 
LL.  manga - 
nelluSy  man¬ 
ganum  y  fr. 

Gr.  p  a  y- 

y  a  V  o  v.  Cf. 

MANGLE,  71.] 

A  military  , 

engine  for-  ® 

merly  used  for  throwing  stones,  javelins,  etc. 
man'go-steen  (mSq'go-sten),  n.  [Malay  mangustan ,  man- 
gis.'j  1.  a  A  well-known  East 
Indian  tropical  fruit.  It  is  dark 
reddish  browrn  in  color,  with  a 
thick  rind  inclosing  a  number  of 
carpels  like  those  of  an  orange  ; 
the  juicy  flesh  has  a  flavor  de¬ 
scribed  as  suggesting  both  the 
peach  and  pineapple,  b  The 
clusiaceous  tree  ( Garcinia  man- 
gostana)  bearing  this  fruit.  It 
has  large  coriaceous  leaves  and 
deep  red  tetramerous  flowers. 

2.  Pharm.  The  pericarp  of  this 

fruit.  It  is  used  as  an  astringent.  Mangosteen.  Section  of 


Fruit.  (I) 

Any  tree  or  shrub  of 


Mangrove.  Young 
Fruits  germinating. 


man'grove  (mSq'grov),  n.  [Ma¬ 
lay  manggimanggi  -f-  E.  grove.']  1. 
the  genus  Rhizophora,  esp.  R.  man¬ 
gle.  They  are  natives  of  tropical 
shores,  and  have  evergreen  coria¬ 
ceous  leaves  and  yellowish  flowers. 

The  fruit  germinates  while  still  on 
the  tree,  the  hypocotyl  growing  to  a 
considerable  length  before  detach¬ 
ment.  The  plant  also  emits  numerous 
aerial  prop  roots,  which  ultimately 
form  an  impenetrable  mass,  so  that 
the  mangrove  is  cpntinually  advanc¬ 
ing  the  snore  line  in  regions  which  it 
inhabits.  The  wood  is  used  chiefly 
for  posts,  fuel,  etc.  The  astringent 
bark  is  employed  in  medicine  and  in 
tanning. 

2.  Any  of  various  other  plants  resembling  Rhizophora  i 
habit;  — usually  with  descriptive  qualification,  as  black 
mangrove ,  white  mangrovey  etc.  ;  specif.,  a  tree  of  the 
genus  Avicennia.  See  black  mangrove. 

Man  guian',  or  Man-gyan'  (man-gyan'),  ??•  ;  pi-  -guianes 
or  -gyanes  (-gya'nas),  or  -gyans  (-gyanz').  [From  a  native 
word  mangyan  infidel.]  A  member  of  any  of  the  pagan 
tribes  of  the  islands  of  Mindoro,  Romblon,  and  Tablas,  of 
the  Philippine  group.  Negritos,  Malays,  and  native  races 
with  Chinese  or  Caucasian  admixture  have  all  been  called 
by  this  name. 

man'gy  (man'jT),  a. ;  man'gi-er  (-jT-er)  ;  man'gi-est. 
[From  mange;  or  peril,  fr.  F.  mange ,  p.  p.  of  manger  to 
eat.  See  manger.]  1.  Infected  with,  of  the  nature  of, 
or  caused  by,  the  mange  ;  also,  Obs .,  scabby. 

2.  Shabby;  seedy;  squalid. 

3.  Mean  ;  contemptible.  Colloq. 

man-han'dle(m5n-han'd’l),r.  t.;  -han'dled  (-d’ld) ;  -han¬ 
dling  (-hSn'dlTng).  1.  To  move,  or  manage,  by  human 


force  without  mechanical  aid  ;  as,  to  manhandle  a  cannon. 
2-  To  handle  roughly;  as,  the  captive  was  manhandled. 
man'-hater  (mSii'hat'er),  n.  One  who  hates  mankind  ; 
a  misanthrope ;  also,  one  who  hates  a  man  as  a  male. 

Man -hat'tan  cock'tall.  A  cocktail  made  of  vermuth, 
whisky ,  a  dash  of  bitters,  and,  usually,  a  little  sweetening. 
Man  hfes'  proe'ess  (ma'uSs').  [After  Pierre  Manhes% 
t  rench  metallurgist,  who  perfected  it.J  Metal.  The  Bes¬ 
semer  process  of  desulphurizing  copper  matte, 
man'hole'  (inSn'hol'),  n.  1.  a  A  hole  through  which  a 
man  may  go  into,  or  gain  access  to,  a  drain,  sewer,  elec¬ 
tric  conduit,  steam  boiler,  parts  of  machinery,  etc.,  as  for 
cleaning,  b  A  hole  or  recess  into  which  a  person  may  go, 
as  for  refuge  in  a  railroad  tunnel,  c  A  hole  in  a  covered 
boat  or  canoe  in  which  the  rower  or  paddler  sits. 

2.  A  hatch  in  a  vessel,  smaller  than  a  scuttle. 

3.  Mining.  A  small  passage  connecting  a  level  with  a 
stope,  or  with  the  level  next  above. 

man'hood  (-hood),  7i.  [man -hood.]  1.  State  of  being 
man  (i.  e.  a  human  being),  or  a  man  as  distinguished  from 
a  child  or  a  woman. 

Lost  man/ ood  and  put  monkhood  on.  D.  G.  Rossetti 

2.  Manly  quality .  courage;  bravery;  resolution. 

I  am  ashamed 

That  thou  hast  power  to  shake  my  manhood  thus  Shak 

3.  Humaneness  ;  humanity.  Obs. 

4.  Men  collectively ;  the  adult  males,  as  of  a  country, 
district,  or  nation. 

manhood  suffrage.  Suffrage  of  all  male  citizens  not 
under  a  civil  disability,  as  for  crime,  lunacy,  etc. 
ma'nl-a  (lua'nT-a),  n.  [L.  mania ,  Gr.  fiaita,  akin  to  pai- 
veaQcu  to  rage  ;  cf.  ME.  manie,  F.  manie.  Cf.  mind,  n.] 

1.  Violent  derangement  of  mind  ;  madness  ;  insanity  ; 
specif.,  a  form  of  insanity  marked  by  great  nervous  excite¬ 
ment,  hallucinations,  delusions,  and  violent  tendencies 

2.  Excessive  or  unreasonable  excitement  or  enthusiasm  ; 
a  violent  desire  or  passion  ;  a  craze  ;  as,  the  tulip  mania. 
Syn.  —  Mania,  delirium,  frenzy  are  here  compared  in 
their  nontechnical  uses;  for  technical  senses,  see  defs. 
Mania  suggests  a  relatively  permanent,  delirium  a  more 
temporary,  state  of  uncontrollable  emotion,  excitement, 
or  enthusiasm ;  as,  “You  may  conceive  the  difference  in 
kind  between  the  fancy  and  the  imagination  in  this  way, 
that  if  the  check  of  the  senses  and  the  reason  were  with- 

-  drawn,  the  first  would  become  delirium,  and  the  last  ma¬ 
nia”  {Coleridge) ;  “  His  anger  is  not  a  brief  madness,  but 
a  permanent  mania  ”  ( Thackeray) ;  **  the  delirium  of  popu¬ 
lar  enthusiasm”  (Lecky);  “the  delirium  of  love”  {Mrs. 
Humphry  Ward).  Mania  is  often  synonymous  with 
“  craze,”  “  rage,”  “  passion  ;  ”  delirium  sometimes  suggests 
an  incoherent  or  meaningless  jumble;  as,  the  tulip  mania 
in  Holland,  Anglo//w;/m  ;  “  this  dull  delirium  of  a  world  ” 
{Hawthorne).  Frenzy  suggests  wilder  or  more  violent 
agitation  or  disorder  than  delirium;  as,  “Paris  wholly 
has  got  to  the  acme  of  its  frenzy  ;  whirled,  all  ways,  by 
panic  madness”  (Carlyle)  ;  “The  unhappy  gentleman 
spun  round  and  round  the  apartment  in  a  transport  of 
frenzy  ”  (Dickens).  See  insane,  ecstasy. 

II  ma'nl-a  a  po'tu  (ma'nl-a  a  po'tu)  [L.J,  mania  from  drink¬ 
ing  ;  delirium  tremens. 

ma'ni-ac  (ma'iiT-5k),  a.  [Cf.  F.  maniaque.  See  mania.] 

1.  Raving  with  madness  ;  raging  with  disordered  intellect ; 
affected  with  mania  ;  mad. 

2.  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  characterized  by,  mania  ;  pertain¬ 
ing  to,  or  characteristic  of,  a  maniac  ;  frantic ;  violent. 

ma'ni-ac,  n.  A  raving  lunatic  ;  a  madman, 
ma-ni'a-cal  (nid-ni'a-kal),  a.  Affected  with,  or  charac¬ 
terized  by,  madness  ;  maniac.  —  ma-ni'a-cal-ly,  adv. 

Man  i-ca'ri-a  (mSn'T-ka'rT-d  ;  115),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  L.  mani- 
ca  sleeve  ;  —  so  named  in  allusion  to  the  sleeve-shaped 
spathes.]  Bot.  A  genus  of  South  American  pinnate-leaved 
palms  consisting  of  a  single  species  ( Manicaria  saccifera)y 
the  fruit  of  which  is  known  as  the  sea  apple, 
man'l  cate  (miii'T-kat),  a.  [L.  manicatus  sleeved,  fr. 
manica  a  sleeve.]  Bot.  Covered  with  a  densely  interwoven 
pubescence  capable  of  being  stripped  off  like  a  sleeve. 

Man  1  chae'an,  Man  i  che'an  (mSn'T-ke'Sn),  n.  [LL. 
Manichaeus.]  A  believer  in  the  doctrines  of  Mani,  Manes, 
or  Manichaeus,  a  Persian  of  the  3d  century  a.  d.,  who 
taught  a  dualism  derived  from  Zoroastrianism,  viz.,  that 
man’s  body  is  the  product  of  the  Kingdom  of  Darkness 
(Evil),  blit  that  his  soul  springs  from  the  Kingdom  of 
Light  (Good).  Evil  is  perpetually  striving  to  drag  man  down, 
while  Good  (Christ)  us  continually  tries  to  save  him.  The  later 
Manichtpans  distinguished  the  historical  Christ  from  the  spirit¬ 
ual  Christ,  maintainine  that  the  former  was  a  bad  man,  while  the 
latter  was  a  divine  deliverer. 

The  Mantchseans  stand  as  representatives  of  dualism  pushed 
to  its  utmost  development  Tylor 

Man  1  chaB'an.  Man  i-che'an,  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the 
Manichieans,  or  their  doctrine  or  system  ;  characteristic 
of  a  Manichsean. 

Man'l  chae  ism,  Man'l-che  ism  (mSn'T-ke'Tz’m),  n.  [Cf. 
F.  7/ianicheis/ne.]  Ti  e  doctrines  taught,  or  system  of 
principles  maintained,  by  the  Mauichaeans. 
man'l  cure  (m5n'T-kur),  n.  [F.,  fr.  L.  mantis  hand  -f- 
cura  care.]  1.  A  person  who  makes  a  business  of  taking 
care  of  people’s  hands,  especially  their  nails. 

2.  The  care  of  the  hands  and  nails, 
man'l  cure,  v.  t.  &i.  ;  man'i-cured  (  kurd) ;  man'i-cur'ing 
(-kurTng).  To  care  for  (the  hands  and  nails)  ;  to  care 
for  the  hands  and  nails  of  ;  to  do  manicure  work. 


Telugu  manjati  ]  See  weight, 
Table. 

man'ger,  n.  [OF.  mangier  to 
eat,  inf.  used  as  n  ]  A  meal  ;  a 
banquet ;  also,  a  prepared  food 
or  dish.  Obs. 

man'ge-ry.  n.  [OF.  mangene.\ 
A  banquet ;  banqueting  ;  food. 
Obs. 

mangestaln.  +  mangosteen. 
mange'y  (man'jT).  Var.  of 
M A  N(JY 

Ma'ngl  (mii'nge;  colloq  mftr)'- 
gT),  n.  A  New  Zealand  lnura- 
ceous  tree  ( Litsea  calicaris ) 
with  hard  wood, 
mangiar.  +  manoelix. 
mangle.  +  mange,  a  disease 
man'gi-ly  (man'jl-11),  adv.  of 
mangy  see-LY.  [See -ness. I 
man'gi-nes*  (m  an'jY-n  5  s).  n.| 
Man  gin'  mir'ror  or  re-flec'- 
tor  (max'zhax').  [After  A.  F. 
F..  Manain  (182/5-85),  French  in¬ 
ventor.]  An  aplanatic  mirror 
with  two  spherical,  but  not  con¬ 
centric.  surfaces. 

i>.  a.  Prob.,  helpless 


with  stupidity  or  bewilderment. 
Obs  Scot  [Var.of Makassar. | 
Mang-kas'sar  (niang-k&s'ar).| 
mangle  bark.  Mangrove  bark, 
man'gling  ( maij'gllng),  p.  pr. 

tf  vb.  71.  of  MANGLE,  to  press. 
Hence  :vb.  n.  Articles  or  cloth¬ 
ing  to  be  mangled  —  man'gling- 
iy.  adv.  [slaves.  6>6*.| 

man'go,  n.  [L.]  A  dealer  ini 
man'-godL  n.  1-  One  who  is 
both  human  and  divine. 

2.  A  man  who  is  made  a  god  : 
abo,  a  god  in  human  form.  R. 
mango  fish.  A  threadfin. 
mango  ginger.  The  root  of  the 
East  Indian  zinziheraceous 
plant  Curcuma  amada. 
man 'gold.  Var.  of  mangel. 
man'go-na  (m  a  i)'g  o-n  a),  n. 
[LL.]  Mangonel, 
man'go-niam  i-nTz’m),  n.  Obs. 
a  The  art  of  furbishing  up  or 
setting  off  to  advantage  (wares 
for  sale),  b  Artificial  training 
or  treatment  of  plants  contrary 
to  natural  conditions  of  growth. 
—  man'go-nist.  n.  Obs. 


man'go-nize  (-nlz),  v.  t.  if  i.  [L. 

mangonizare,  fr.  mango  a  dealer 
who  mangonizes.]  To  furbish 
up  for  sale  ;  also,  to  traffic  in 
slaves.  —  man  go-nl-za'tlon,  n. 
Obs. 

man'go-ny,  n.  [  L.  mangonium .] 
Mangonism.  Obs. 
man'goose.  Var.  of  mongoose. 
||  man  go-stan'  (mhn/go-stiin'), 
7?  [Sp.]  The  mangosteen. 

mangour,  n.  [Turk,  manger , 
vulgarly  manger,  fr.  Mongolian 
jniingnn  money.]  A  former  Turk¬ 
ish  copper  coin.  Obs  [har/os.  I 
man'-gras*  ,».Yard  grass. Bar- 1 
man'grell.  *f*  mongrel. 
mangrove  cuckoo.  A  cuckoo 
( (orci/zus  minor)  of  the  West 
Indies  and  the  Florida  Keys, 
mangrove  family.  Rot.  T  h  e 
family  Rhizophoracea?. 
mangrove  hen.  A  clapper  rail, 
or  salt-marsh  hen.  West  Indies. 
mangrove  mullet.  See  sea  mul¬ 
let. 

mangrove  myrtle.  An  East  In¬ 
dian  lecythidaceous  tree  ( Rar - 


ringtonia  acutangvla)  with  the 

habit  of  the  mangrove. 

mangrove  snapper.  The  gray 
snapper. 

manguai.  j*  maguey. 
Mang-uang'a  (miing-wang'a), 
Mang  uang-a'o <  mang'wang-a'- 
0),  n.  One  of  a  heathen  Malay 
people  dwelling  about  the  upper 
part  of  the  Salug  river,  Minda¬ 
nao.  [kusimansel.  I 

mangue  (m&i)g),  n.  [F.J  The| 
mangue.  f  mango. 
mangunel  ^mangonel,  [an. I 
Man  guy-an'.  Var.  of  Manoui-| 
mangy  •]•  mange,  a  disease, 
man-ha'den  Var  o  f  men¬ 
haden.  (hood.  Obs  I 

manhede,  manheid.  n.  Man-| 
Man'heim  gold  Var.  of  Mann¬ 
heim  gold. 

man'hole'.  r.  t.  if  i.  To  pass  or 
go  through  a  manhole, 
man  hunt.  A  hunting  of  or  for 
men.  —  man  hunter.  One  who 
hunts  men,  as  a  cannibal,  slave 
dealer,  detective,  etc.  —  man'- 
huntTng.  a. 


mani.  *]*  many. 

ma'nl(ma'nf),  n.  [Sp.  mani.] 
The  peanut 
Ma'ni  (ma'nl).  Rib. 
man'i-a-ble,  a.  [F.]  That  may 
be  handled;  palpable;  also, 
manageable  ;  workable  ;  tract¬ 
able.  Obs. 

||  ma'ni  bus  pe  dl-bus'que 

(mftn'T-bus  p  8  d'T-b  0  s'k  w  e). 
[L.]  With  hands  and  feet ;  with 
might  and  main. 

Terence  ( Andria ,  I.  i  181) 
man'i-ca,  n.  [L.]  A  sleeve.  Obs. 
Man  i-cha'an  ism.  Man  i-che'- 
an-lsm  (mftn'T-ke'dn  Iz’m),  n 
Manichaism. 

Man'i-cha'an  ize,  Man  i-che'- 

an-ize,  r.  t.  !r  ».  See  -ize. 

Man'i-cha-ist,  Man'i-che-ist,  7». 

A  Manichann. 

Man'i-chee'  (m&n'T-ke'),  n.  A 
Manichaan. 

Man'i-chee  ism  (-Yz’m)  Var.  of 

MaNICH/EJSM. 

man'i-chord  (m  ft  n'T-k  3  r  d), 
man  i-chor'don  (-kQr'ddn),  n. 
[F.  manicorde ,  manichordion. 


L.  monochordon ,  Gr.  p.ovo\op- 
—  because  it  originally  had 
only  one  string.  See  mono- 
chord.)  Music.  The  clavichord 
or  clarichord;— called  also  dumb 

spinet. 

man'i-cle  +  manacle. 
ma  ni-(;o'b&  rub  ber  (m  a'n  ?- 
sb'hd)  [Galibi,  in  Guiana; 
name  of  the  plant,  fr.  mani 
resiu  ]  =  Ceara  rubber. 
man'i-con,  n  [L  ,  fr.  Gr  pay t- 
of  or  for  madness.]  A  kind 
of  plant,  prob  belladonna.  Obs. 
man'i-cord. Var.  of  manichord. 
man'i-cur'ist  (m&n'l-kar  1st), 
n.  =  manicure,  1. 

Man'i-d*  (mftn'Y-de),  n  pi 
[NL  See  Manis.J  Zo'ol.  The 
family  consisting  of  the  pango¬ 
lins.  —  man'id  (mkn'Td),  n. 
man'i-dot-doi.  Var.  of  manito 
manie.  n  (F.J  Mania.  Obs. 
manier.  maniest.  Obs.  compar. 
and  superl.  of  many. 
maniewe.  +  mange,  a  disease, 
manifeld.  manifold. 


food,  fobt ;  out,  oil ;  chair ;  go  ;  sing,  iqk  ;  44»en,  thin;  nature,  verdure  (250) ;  Krrch  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144) ;  boN ;  yet ;  zh  —  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Quids. 
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man'ilest  (mSn'T-fSst),  a.  [L.  manifestus ,  perh.  orig., 
struck  by  the  hand,  hence,  palpable  ;  manus  hand  -}-  ftn- 
dere  (in  comp.)  to  strike  :  cf.  F.  manifest t.  See  manual  ; 
defend.]  1.  Evident  to  the  senses,  esp.  to  the  sight; 
apparent ;  distinctly  perceived  ;  hence,  obvious  to  the 
understanding  ;  evident  to  the  mind  ;  easily  apprehensible  ; 
plain  ;  not  obscure  or  hidden. 

Thu#  manifest  to  sight  the  god  appeared.  Dryden. 

2.  With  of:  Detected  in  ;  convicted  of  ;  obviously  in  pos¬ 
session  of.  Obs.  u  Manifest  of  shame.”  Dryden. 

Syn.  —  Open, clear,  apparent,  visible,  plain,  unmistakable, 
indubitable,  indisputable,  evident,  self-evident.  —  Mani¬ 
fest,  obvious,  patent,  palpable  apply  to  that  which  is 
evident.  That  is  manifest  which  is  clearly  evident;  that 
is  obvious  which  is  so  evident  as  to  arrest  one’s  attention; 
that  is  patent  which  is  open  or  unconcealed  ;  that  is  pal¬ 
pable  which  is  evident  to  (or  as  to)  the  senses ;  as,  “  That 
indeed  a  notable  miracle  hath  been  done  ...  is  manifest  ” 
(Arts  iv.  16) ;  “  a  manifest  serpent  by  her  sting  ”  ( Milton ) ; 
44  Their  sense  so  obvious  and  their  words  so  plain,  that  no 
disputes  about  the  doubtful  text  have  hitherto  .  .  .  per¬ 
plexed”  (Dryden);  “The  contract  is  not  tacit,  implied 
and  vague;  it  is  explicit,  patent  and  precise”  (Bp.  Hors¬ 
ley):  ‘‘One  of  her  hands  was  scarcely  palpable  to  the 
touch  of  the  other  ”  ( Hawthorne );  “that  dear  old  world 
of  painting  and  the  past,  yet  alive,  and  throbbing,  and 
palpable  ”  ( Thackeray) ;  “We  hate  poetry  that  has  a  pal¬ 
pable  design  upon  us.  .  .  .  Poetry  should  be  great  and  un¬ 
obtrusive  ”  (Keats).  See  clear,  perspicuous,  distinctly. 
mani  fest,  n.  [Cf.  F.  manifests.  See  manifest,  v.  ;  cf. 
manifesto.]  1.  Demonstration ;  manifestation.  Rare. 

2.  A  public  declaration  or  statement ;  manifesto.  Obs. 

3.  A  list  or  invoice  of  a  ship’s  cargo,  specifying  the  marks, 
numbers,  contents,  shipper,  consignee,  etc.,  of  each  pack¬ 
age  of  goods,  to  be  exhibited  at  the  customhouse. 

mani  fest,  v.  t. ;  man'i-fest-ed  ;  man'i-fest-ing.  [F.  ma- 
nifester.  See  manifest,  a.]  1.  To  show  plainly ;  to  make 

to  appear  distinctly;  to  put  beyond  question  or  doubt; 
to  display  ;  exhibit ;  reveal  ;  prove  ;  evince  ;  evidence. 
There  is  nothing  hid  which  shall  not  he  manifested  Mark  iv.  22. 

Thy  life  did  manifest  thou  lovedst  me  not.  Shak. 

2.  To  exhibit  the  manifest  of;  to  put  or  set  down  in  a 
manifest. 

3.  Sp.  Law.  To  remove,  by  a  certain  process,  from  the 
jurisdiction  of  a  judge,  to  avoid  injustice  on  his  part. 

manl-fest,  v.  i.  1.  To  make  a  public  manifestation. 

2.  Spiritualism.  To  appear,  or  to  produce  a  physical  dis¬ 
turbance  indicating  presence  ;  —  said  of  a  spirit  or  ghost. 
Syn.  —  Reveal,  declare,  evince,  make  known,  disclose, 
discover,  display,  show-. 

man  1-fes'tant  (-fes't&nt),  n.  [L.  manifesto  ns,  -antis,  p.pr.] 
One  who  makes  or  participates  in  a  public  manifestation. 
The  manifestants  paraded  past  the  docks.  Harper's  May 

man  i-fes- ta'tlon  (-fSs-ta'slmu),  n.  [L.  manifestatio :  cf. 
F.  manifestation.]  1.  Act  of  manifesting,  or  state  of  being 
manifested  ;  discovery  to  the  eye  or  to  the  understand¬ 
ing ;  also,  that  which  manifests;  exhibition;  display; 
revelation  ;  disclosure ;  as,  the  manifestation  of  God’s 
power  in  creation. 

2.  Specif.,  a  public  demonstration  or  display  of  power  and 
purpose,  as  by  a  government ;  a  public  display  collectively 
made  to  gain  notice  for  a  cause,  as  by  a  political  party, 
man  i-fes'ta-tive  (-fSs'tri-tlv),  a.  Serving  to  manifest ; 
having  the  property  or  quality  of  manifesting ;  demon¬ 
strative.  —  man i-fes'ta-tive-ly,  adv. 
man  1-fes'to  (-fSs'to),  n.  ;  pi.  -toes  (-toz).  [It.  manifesto. 
See  manifest,  n.  <Sc  a.)  1.  Demonstration  or  evidence.  Obs. 
2.  A  public  declaration,  usually  of  a  prince,  sovereign,  or 
other  person  claiming  large  powers,  showing  his  intentions, 
or  proclaiming  his  opinions  and  motives  in  reference  to 
some  act  done  or  contemplated  by  him. 

Frederickj  in  a  public  manifesto,  appealed  to  the  Empire 
against  the  insolent  pretensions  of  the  rope.  Afilman. 

mani  fold  (mi£n'T-fold),  a.  [AS.  manigfeald.  See  many  ; 
-fold.]  1.  Showing  or  having  number  and  variety  ;  nu¬ 
merous  and  varied  ;  characterized  by  multiplicity  and  di¬ 
versity  ;  also,  rarely,  numerous  ;  many. 

O  Lord,  how  manifold  are  thy  works  !  Ps.  civ.  21. 
1  know  your  manifold  transgressions.  Amos  v.  12 

2.  Comprehensive  of  various  features,  kinds,  characteris¬ 
tics,  manifestations,  etc.  ;  multifarious  ;  —  used  with  sing. 
nouns.  “  The  manifold  wisdom  of  God.”  Eph.  iii.  10. 

3.  Being  so  in  many  ways ;  rightfully  so  called  for  many 

reasons.  “  He  is  a  manifold  traitor.”  Shak. 

4.  Consisting  of  many  of  one  kind  combined  ;  operating 
many  of  one  kind  of  object ;  as,  a  manifold  pipe  (musical 
instrument) ;  a  manifold  bell  pull. 

Syn.  —  Manifold,  multifarious  agree  in  the  idea  of  mul¬ 
tiplicity  or  variety.  Manifold  emphasizes  the  number  or 
varied  character,  multifarious,  the  diversity,  sometimes 
even  the  incongruity,  of  the  elements  involved  ;  as.  “  O 
Lord,  how  manifold  are  thy  works  !  ”  (Ps.  civ.  24) ;  ‘  So 
manifold,  all  pleasing  in  their  kind  .  .  .  are  the  employs 
of  rural  life”  (Cou'per) ;  “that  multifarious  erudition” 
( Tat/er) ;  “  the  multifarious  set  of  books  ”  ( Carlyle). 
manifold  fugue,  a  fugue  having  more  than  one  subject.  —  m. 
paper,  carbon  paper  for  manifolding  a  writing.  —  m.  writer, 
a  contrivance  for  manifold  writing.  —  m.  writing,  a  process 
or  method  by  which  two  or  more  •  opies,  as  of  a  letter,  are 
simultaneously  made  by  the  use  of 
carbon  paper. 

man'i  fold,  n.  1.  A  copy  made  by 
manifold  writing. 

2.  Mech.  A  pipe  fitting  with  sev-  Manifold,  2. 
eral  lateral  outlets,  for  connecting  one  pipe  with  others. 


3.  Kantianism.  The  totality  of  unorganized  experience  as 
it  is  presented  in  seuse  and  not  yet  operated  upon  by  the 
understanding. 

To  begin  the  exposition  of  experience  from  the  standpoint  of 
Locke's  tahulu  rasa,  or  from  that  of  Kant’s  chaotic  manifold,  is 
in  rculity  to  attempt  to  show  how  experience  arises  from  what 
is  not  yet  experience.  James  W  ard. 

4.  Math.  An  assemblage;  aggregate;  class.  A  manifold 
consists  of  all  possible  determinations  of  a  general  con¬ 
cept ,  each  determination  being  an  element  of  the  manifold. 

5.  Shipbuilding.  A  metal  chest  containing  many  valves 
by  which  water-tight  compartments,  pumps,  and  the  drains 
may  be  so  connected  that  any  or  all  of  the  pumps  may  be 
used  to  pump  out  any  compartment. 

6.  pi.  The  third  stomach  of  a  ruminant.  Local,  U.  S. 
mani  fold  (mSn'T-fold),  v.  t.  ;  -folded  (-fol'dgd);  -fold'- 

ing.  1.  To  make  manifold  ;  to  multiply.  Rare. 

2.  To  make  many  or  several  copies  of,  esp.  by  the  process 
of  manifold  writing  ;  ao,  to  manifold  a  letter, 
mani  fold,  V.  i.  To  make  several  or  many  copies,  as  of  a 
manuscript ;  to  do  manifold  writing. 

mail' if  older  (-fol'der),  n.  One  that  manifolds;  esp.,  a 
contrivance  for  manifold  writing. 

He  seems  to  have  added  to  his  employment  that  of  a  manifold- 
er  and  seller  of  manuscripts  O.  II .  Putnam. 

mani  fold' ness,  n.  a  Quality  or  state  of  being  manifold  ; 
multiplicity,  b  Math .  State  or  character  of  being  a  man¬ 
ifold  ;  also,  a  manifold. 

Man'i  hot  (mSn'T-h5t),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  F.,  fr.  native  name  ; 
cf.  Galibi  manihoc ,  the  root  of  the  plant,  Tupi  mandi- 
hoca,  manioca.]  Bot.  A  large  genus  of  important  eco¬ 
nomic  euphorbiaceoiis  plants,  natives  of  tropical  America, 
chiefly  of  Brazil.  They  are  herbs  or  shrubs  with  alternate 
entire  or  palmate  leaves,  and  apetalous  monoeciqus  flowers 
succeeded  by  3-seeded  capsules.  M.  glaziovii  yields  Ceara 
rubber.  M.  manihot  is  the  bitter,  and  M.  palmata  aipi  the 
sweet,  cassava.  See  cassava. 

mani  kin  (-kin),  n.  [OD.  manneken,  dim.  of  man  man. 
See  man  ;  -kin.]  1.  A  little  man  ;  a  dwarf ;  a  pygmy. 

2.  Usually  in  form  mannequin.  An  artist’s,  tailor’s,  or 
dressmaker’s  lay  figure. 

3.  A  model  of  the  human  body,  made  of  papier-macht'*  or 
other  material,  commonly  in  detachable  pieces,  for  exhib¬ 
iting  the  parts  and  organs,  their  relative  position,  etc. 

mani  kin,  a.  Diminutive  ;  dwarf  ;  puny. 

Ma-nil'a,  Ma  nilla  (md-nTl'd),  n.  1.  The  capital  of  the 
Philippine  Islands  ;  —  in  this  sense  now  only  Manila. 

2.  [often  l.  c.]  Short  for  Manila  hemp,  cheroot,  etc. 
Manila,  or  Manilla,  cheroot  or  cigar,  a  cheroot  or  cigar  made 
of  tobacco  grown  in  the  Philippine  Islands.  —  M.  elemi. 
See  elemi  c.  — M.  hemp,  the  fiber  of  a  species  of  banana 
(Musa  textilis),  native  of  the  Philippine  Islands ;— called 
also  by  the  native  name  abaca.  It  is  used  for  matting, 
canvas,  ropes,  etc.,  and  the  finer  grades  for  various  native 
textiles.  —  M.  paper,  a  durable  brown  or  buff  paper  made 
of  Manila  hemp,  used  as  a  wrapping  paper,  ana  as  a  cheap 
printing  and  writing  paper.  The  name  is  also  given  to  in¬ 
ferior  papers,  made  oi  other  fibers, 
ma-nllla  (md-nTl'd),  n.  [Sp.  manilla  ;  cf.  It.  maniglio,  ma- 
niglia,  F.  manille ,  Pg-  manilha ;  all  prob.  fr.  L.  monile ,  pi. 
monilia,  necklace,  influenced  by  manus  hand.]  A  ring 
of  metal,  as  silver,  worn  on  the  wrist  or  arm  and  used  as 
money  by  certain  tribes  of  the  west  coast  of  Africa, 
ma  niPla  (md-nTl'd),  n.  [F.  manille,  or  Sp.  malilla  ;  cf. 
Pg.  manilha.']  In  various  card  games,  the  second  best 
trump ;  specif.,  in  solo,  the  seven  of  trumps. 
manl-OC  (mSn'T-bk  ;  ma'nT-5k  ;  277),  n.  [From  native 
name.  See  Manihot.]  Cassava,  or  the  plant  which  yields  it. 
manl-ple  (mSn'T-p’l),  n.  [L.  manipulus,  manip/us ,  a 
handful,  a  certain  number  of  soldiers  ;  manus  hand  -f-  root 
of  plert  to  fill,  plenns  full :  cf.  F.  maniple.  See  manual  ; 
full,  a.]  1.  A  handful.  Obs.  B.  Jonson. 

2.  Rom.  Antiq.  A  subdivision  of  the  legion,  consisting  of 

either  120  or  60  men  (see  legion,  1);  hence,  Obs.,  any 
small  body  of  soldiers  ;  a  company.  Milton. 

3.  Eccl.  An  ornamental  band  or  scarf,  like  a  stole  but 
shorter,  worn  on  the  left  arm,  orig.  over  the  fingers  of  the 
left  hand,  as  part  of  the  priest’s  eucharistic  vestments. 

ma  nip'll  lar  (md-nip'u-ldr),  a.  [L.  manipularis :  cf.  F. 
manipulaire.]  1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  ancient  Roman 
maniple,  or  company. 

2.  Manipulatory  ;  as,  manipular  operations, 
ma-nip'u-late  (-lat),  r.  t.;  -lat'ed  (-lat/gd) ;  -lat'ing  (-lat/- 
Tng).  [Cf.  LL.  manipulalus ,  p.  p.  of  manipulare  to  lead 
by  the  hand,  fr.  L.  manipulus.  See  maniple;  cf.  manip¬ 
ulation.]  1.  To  treat,  work,  or  operate  with  the  hand6, 
or  by  mechanical  means  ;  to  handle  or  manage,  esp.  with 
skill  or  dexterity  ;  as,  to  manipulate  scientific  apparatus. 

2.  To  treat  or  manage  with  the  mind  or  intellect ;  esp.,  to 
handle  (matters  requiring  intelligence)  skillfully. 

3.  To  control  the  action  of,  by  management ;  as,  to  manip¬ 
ulate  a  convention ;  also,  to  manage  or  treat  artfullyorf raud- 
ulently  ;  as,  to  manipulate  accounts,  or  election  returns. 

4.  Finance.  To  work  (as  stocks)  up  or  down  in  price  by 
transactions  other  than  those  made  bona  fide  or  in  the  or¬ 
dinary  course  of  business,  as  by  wash  sales,  cornering  the 
market,  spreading  fictitious  reports,  etc.;  to  rig. 

ma-nip'u-late,  v.  i.  To  use  the  hands  in  dexterous  opera¬ 
tions  ;  to  do  hand  work  ;  specif.,  to  manage  the  apparatus 
or  instruments  used  in  scientific  work  or  in  artistic  or  me¬ 
chanical  processes. 

ma-nip'u-la'tionC-la'shMn),  n.  [Cf.  F.  manipulation.  See 


manipulate,  maniple.]  1.  Act  or  process  of  manipulating, 
or  state  of  being  manipulated  ;  act  of  handling  work  by 
hand  ;  use  of  the  hands,  in  an  artistic  or  skillful  manner, 
in  science  or  art ;  handling  or  management  in  general. 

Manipulation  is  to  the  chemist  like  the  external  senses  to  the 
mind.  W  hen  ell. 

2.  Skillful  or  dexterous  management  ;  as,  the  manipula¬ 
tion  of  political  bodies  ;  sometimes,  a  management  or  treat¬ 
ment  for  purposes  of  deception  or  fraud. 

3.  Surg.  Manual  examination  and  treatment  of  parts, 
ma  nip'U  la  five  (md-nTp'u-la-tTv),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to 

manipulation  ;  performed  by  manipulation, 
ma  nip'U  la  tor  (  la  ter),  n.  One  that  manipulates  ;  specif., 
any  of  various  instruments  for  facilitating  manipulation, 
ma-nip'u  la-to-ry  (-ld-t$-rl),  a.  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  in¬ 
volving,  manipulation;  manipulative, 
man'l-to  (mfin'T-to),  man'i  tou  (-too),  man'i  tu  (-too),  n. 
[Algonquian  manito.]  Among  the  Algonquian  Indians, 
one  of  the  powers  or  spirits  which  dominate  the  forces  of 
nature ;  a  hidden  or  magic  power  controlling  natural  phe¬ 
nomena,  or  a  spirit,  good  or  evil.  Cf.  orenda,  wakanda. 
man  jack.  Individual  man ;  —  in  phrases,  evei'y  man  jack, 
not  one,  or  not  a,  man  jack.  Colloq. 

It  ’6  a  hanging  job  for  every  man. jack  of  us.  Stevenson. 
man'Jak  (in5n'jak),  n.  Also  man'jack.  A  kind  of  glance 
pitch  or  asphalt  found  esp.  on  Barbados,  and  used  for 
making  varnish,  insulating  electric  cables,  for  fuel,  etc. 
man'kin  (niSn'kTn),  n.  [7/1071  -f-  -kin.]  A  little  or  puny 
man  ;  a  manikin  ;  a  man  child  ;  a  boy. 
man 'kind'  (min'kind'),  a.  [Orig.  uncert.]  Fierce  ;  savage  ; 
furious  ;  mad.  Obs.  —  man'kind 'ly,  adv.  Obs. 

Be  not  too  mankind  against  your  wife.  Chapman. 
man'kind',  a.  [man  -f-  kind ,  u.]  Male;  also,  manlike; 
unwomanly ;  masculine.  Obs. 

Are  women  grown  so  mankind t  Must  they  be  wooing  ? 

F.  Beaumont. 

man  kind',  n.  [Cf.  AS.  mancynn.  See  kin  kindred,  kind, 
?/.]  1.  (pron.  mSn'kiud' ;  formerly  also  mSn'kind').  The 

human  race  ;  man,  taken  collectively. 

The  proper  study  of  mankind  is  man  Pope. 

2.  (pron.  rnSn'kind').  Human  nature  ;  also,  human  feel¬ 
ings  ;  humanity.  Obs.  ct*  R.  B •  Jonson. 

3.  (pron.  man'kind').  Men,  as  distinguished  from  women; 

the  male  portion  of  the  human  race.  Lev.  xviii.  22. 

man'less  (mSn'lgs),  a.  1.  Destitute  of  men. 

2.  Unmanly  ;  inhuman.  Obs. 

—  man'less  ly,  adv.  Obs.  —  man'less  ness,  n.  Obs. 
man'llke'  (-lik'),  a.  [man  -f-  like.  Cf.  manly.]  Like 

man,  or  like  a  man,  in  form  or  nature  ;  becoming  to,  or  be¬ 
longing  to,  a  man  ;  having  the  qualities  of  a  man,  esp.  the 
nobler  qualities  ;  manly  ;  mannish  ;  masculine.  “Gentle, 
manlike  speech.”  Testament  of  Lore. 

In  glaring  Chloe’s  manlike  taste  and  mien.  Shenstone. 
Syn.  —  See  male. 

—  man'llke  ly,  adv.  —  man'iike  nosa,  n. 

man'ly  (-1T),  a.  ;  man'li-kr  (-lT-er) ;  man'li-est.  [man  -f- 
-ly.  Cf.  manlike.]  1.  Human.  Obs. 

2.  Having  qualities  becoming  to  a  man  ;  not  childish  or 
womanish ;  manlike,  esp.  brave,  courageous,  resolute, 
noble ;  belonging  to,  or  becoming  to,  a  man  ;  masculine. 

Let  V  briefly  put  on  manly  readiness  Shak. 

Serene  and  manly ,  hardened  to  sustain 
The  load  of  life.  Dryden. 

3.  Adult ;  mature.  Obs. 

Syn.  —  Bold,  daring,  brave,  courageous,  firm,  undaunted, 
hardy,  dignified,  stately.  See  male. 

man'ly,  adv.  In  a  manly  manner;  specif.  :  a  With  the 
courage,  fortitude,  etc.,  of  a  manly  man  ;  manfully  ;  ener¬ 
getically  ;  as,  to  act  manly.  Archaic,  b  Humanely; 
generously.  Obs.  c  Humanly;  unregenerately.  Obs. 
man  milliner-  A  man  who  makes  or  deals  in  millinery; 
hence,  contemptuously,  a  man  who  is  busied  with  trifling 
occupations  or  embellishments, 
man  millinery.  Official  apparel,  as  uniforms,  vestments, 
etc.  j  —  a  term  of  contempt  used  by  those  who  regard  it  as 
receiving  greatly  disproportionate  attention, 
man'na  (mSn'd),  n.  [L.,  fr.  Gr.  pdvva,  Heb.  man  ;  cf.  Ar 
maun,  properly,  gift  (of  heaven).]  1.  Bib.  The  food 
miraculously  supplied  to  the  Israelites  in  their  journey 
through  the  wilderness  (Ex.  xvi.);  hence,  divinely  supplied 
food  ;  spiritual  nourishment,  as  that  of  the  Eucharist. 

2  Something  likened  to  the  Biblical  manna,  as  honeyed 
words,  new-fallen  snow,  etc.  Milton. 

3.  A  food  ;  a  staple  article  of  food.  Obs. 

4.  Of  frankincense,  a  fragment,  crumb,  or  grain.  Obs. 

6-  a  The  sweetish  exudate  of  the  European  flowering  ash 
(Fraxinus  ornus)  and  of  several  related  species,  obtained 
in  the  form  of  flakes  (flake  manna),  fragments  (common 
manna)  or  as  a  viscid  mass  (fat  manna).  It6  chief  constit¬ 
uent  is  mannite.  Manna  is  used  medicinally  as  a  gentle 
laxative,  demulcent,  and  expectorant,  b  A  similar  product 
obtained  from  various  other  plants,  but  differing  in  con¬ 
taining  other  substances  than  mannite  as  the  chief  in¬ 
gredient,  and  hence  often  called  false  manna. 

6-  Short  for  manna  lichen,  manna  grass. 
manna  ash.  The  flowering  ash  (Fraxinus  ornus) ;  also, 
any  of  several  related  European  ashes  yielding  manna, 
man'na  croup  (kroop).  [manna  4-  Russ.  &  Pol.  kiupa 
groats,  grits. J  1.  The  portions  of  hard  wheat  kernels  not 
round  by  the  millstones  or  that  do  not  go  through  the 
olter ;  a  kind  of  semolina  prepared  in  Russia  and  used 
for  puddings,  soups,  etc. ;  — called  also  manna  groats. 

2  The  husked  grains  of  manna  grass. 


man 'i-feat' a  ble  (mfi.n'Y-15a't<T- 
b’l;  mftn'Y-ffs'-),  a.  See  -a  bi.e. 
man 'i-fes  ta'tion-al  (-{ 5  a-t  5'- 
ehun-tf  1),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to 
manifestation. 

man  i  fes-ta/tlon-iBt.H.  See-i^T. 
man'i-feat  ed,  p.  a.  Made  mani¬ 
fest  :  demonstrated.  —  man'i- 
feat  ed-nesa.  n.  (ifesta.l 

man'i- fest  er,  u.  One  that  man- 1 
man'i-feat  i  ble  (-fPs'tY-b’l),  a. 
Erron.  for  manifestable. 
man'i-fea-tive,  a.  Manifesta- 
ti*e.  Harr.  [fest.I 

man'i-fest-ly.  adv.  of  mani-| 
m&n'i-feBt-ncBB,  n.  See -ness. 
man  i-fes 'to,  »•.  t.  To  issue  a 
manifesto.  Pare. 
man'i-fold.  adr.  In  many  ways; 
many  times  :  a  great  deaf.  Obs. 
man'i-fold  ly.  adv.  of  mani- 
fold.  See-i.r. 

mau'i-fold-wiae',  adv.  [mani- 
fold  -f-  -wise.]  In  manifold 
way  a.  Obs. 


man'1-form  (m&n'Y-f6rm),  a. 
[L.  manus  hand  -f  -form.] 
Shaped  like  a  hand, 
man'i-form  (mPn'Y-ffirm),  a 
[many  4-  -form. .]  Multiform.  R. 
man'i  fy  ‘(m&nM-fT),  r.  t.  [man 
4-  -fy.  1  To  represent  as  a  man  ; 
to  render  masculine.  Rare 
ma-ni'gllon  (ma-nYl'ytZn),  n. 
[It.  maniglio ,  maniglia,  brace¬ 
let,  handle.  Cf.  manillio.]  Gun. 
Either  one  of  two  handles  on  the 
back  of  a  piece  of  ordnance  ;  a 
dolphin  Obs.  [manioc.  I 

man'i-hoc  (mttn'Y-8k)  Var.  of| 
ma-nil'io.  +  Manilla. 
Ma-nil'la.  Var.  of  Manila. 
ma  nille' (mr/-nil'),  n.  +  Ma¬ 
nilla,  a  metal  ring,  etc.;  var 
of  Manilla,  n  card, 
ma  nil'lio  (-yd).  Manillas 

metal  ring,  etc.;  MANILLE. 

man'i-nose  (m&n'Y-noz),  n. 
[Prob  of  North  Arner.  Indian 
I  origin.]  The  long  clam.  Loral, 


U.  S.  [plies. I 

man'i-plie8'.  Var.  of  many-| 
ma-nip'u  la  ble  (md-nlp'0-ld- 
b’l).  a.  Fit  to  manipulate, 
ma-nip'u-lar  (-Idr). n.  [L.  mani- 
pufaris.]  A  soldier  of  a  maniple 
ma-nip'u  la-ry  (  lfi-rl),  a.  — 

MANI  IT  LA  K,  l. 

Man  i-pu'ri  (mfin'Y-pdb'r? ),  n. 
One  of  the  Hinduized  Indo-Chi¬ 
nese  inhabiting  Manipur  Their 
language  is  Meithei. 
maniquat.  +  manywhat. 
Ma'nia  (ma'nYs).  n.  [NL.,  fr. 
L.  manes  (see  manes)  ;  —  from 
its  appearance,  and  because  it 
feeds  hv  night.]  Z""/.  a  A 
genua  of  edentates  consisting  of 
the  pangolins.  See  pangolin 
b  [/  r.]  An  animal  of  this  genus. 
Manit.  Ahhr.  Manitoba, 
man'i-trunk  (m&n'T-trfli)k),  n. 
[L  manus  hand  4-  E.  fr»/7?A\] 
Zonl.  The  prothorax  of  an  in¬ 
sect 


Ma'ni  ub  (ma'iiY-iYs)  Bib. 
man'jack  (mftn'jfik),  n.  [Native 
name  in  Jamaica.]  1.  A  West 
Indian  bornginaceous  tree  (  Cor- 
dia  elliptira). 

2.  =  MAN.IAK. 

man'jee  (nifin'jeh  man'Jhi  (-ie), 
n.  [Hind.  A-  Bengali  wdnjrn.) 
A  boat  owner  or  steerer  India. 
man  Jeet'  (m un-jet').  Var  of 
m  v  s.i  k  et. 

man'Joc.  Var.  of  manioc. 
mank.  n.  [F.  manque  ]  Want ; 
lack.  Ohs.  Scot 
mank.  a.  [OF.  mane,  manque, 
L.  wancMA.]  Maimed  ;  muti¬ 
lated;  defective.  Ohs 
mank,  v  t.  To  maim  ;  make  de¬ 
fective  :  spoil  or  impair  Obs 
man-ka'lah  Var.  of  mancala 
man'-keen  .  a.  [man  keen ,  a.] 
Obs,  "i-  Inal  Ena.  a  Dis¬ 
posed  to  attack  human  beings  ; 
savnge  ;  —  said  of  animals,  rare¬ 
ly  of  persona,  b  Love-smitten  ; 


extremely  fond  of  men  ;  — said 
of  women 

man'-keep  er.  v.  The  European 
spotted  newt  (Triton  vulgaris) 
man ' -kill  er.  u.  One  who  kills 
men  ;  a  homicide.  —  man'-kilF- 
ing,  a.  Sr  n 

man'kin,  n.  [See  mankind.] 
Mankind  ;  the  race  or  nature  of 
man;  also,  a  race  or  people.  Obs 
Manka  Var.  of  Manx 
man'let.  n.  See  -lf.t. 
man'll-hed.  n.  [manly  4-  -head.] 
Obs.  a  Humanness  b  Manli¬ 
ness  ;  courage  ;  braverv 
man'll  hood  <  mRn'lY-hrtdd),  n. 
[nandy  4-  -hood. J  Manliness 
Rare. 

man'iike',  adv  Manfully  :  in 
a  manner  characteristically 
masculine 

man'li-ly(-lY-lT).a</i»  of  manly. 
m&n'li-nesB.  n.  See  -ness 
m&n'llng.  n.  See  -ling. 
Man'll-u*  (mftn'lY-tIa),n.  [From 


Manlius,  New  York  ]  Geol.  A 
limestone  formation  of  the  New 
York  Silurion.  See  geology, 
Chart. 

Man'll  ua  Bib. 

Man'll-ua’a  gno'mon  (-i/s-Yz) 
A  gnomon  with  its  ton  terminat¬ 
ing  in  a  centrally  placed  bowl 
or  disk,  observation  of  whose 
shadow  cast  by  the  sun  gave  the 
altitude  ;  — erected  by  Manlius, 
the  mathematician,  at  Rome, 
under  the  auspices  of  Augustus 
man  lock.  =  air  lock,  1. 
man  machine  Man  engine, 
man  midwife.  An  accoucheur. 
—  man '-mid 'wife' ry,  n. 

Man '-moun  tain.  n.  In  Swift’s 
“  Gulliver’s  Travels.”  Gulliver  ; 
—so called  hv  the  Lilliputians.— 
man'-moun  tain-ism  <  -  ‘z’m),  n. 
man'na.  n  [Gr  powa.  pavaa, 
Heb  minkhah  ]  Sacrifice  ;  of¬ 
fering.  Obs. 
mannace  f  menace. 


ale,  senate,  cSre,  ftm,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofa ;  eve,  Svent,  find,  recent,  maker ;  Ice,  111 ;  old,  6bey,  orb,  5dd,  soft,  connect ;  use,  unite,  urn,  fip,  circfis,  menil  j 

II  Foreign  Word.  *i  Obsolete  Variant  of.  +  combined  with.  =  equals- 
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manna  grass.  Any  grass  of  the  genus  Panicularia. 
manna  gum.  a  An  Australian  eucalypt  (£'«/' alyptus  vimi- 
nalis ),  which  yields  a  kind  of  false  manna,  b  =  lerp. 
manna  insect.  A  scale  insect  (Gossypariu  mann  if  era). 

causing  production  of  manna  on  the  tamarisk  in  Arabia 
manna  lichen.  Any  of  several  Old  World  lichens  of  the 
genus  Lecanora ,  fragments  of  which  are  often  blown  about 
in  large  quantities  over  the  Arabian  and  African  deserts, 
being  sometimes  used  as  food.  Some  commentators  as¬ 
cribe  the  manna  of  Scripture  to  this  lichen.  See  manna. 
man'ner  (mXn'er),  n.  [ME.  manere,  F.  maniere ,  fr.  (as¬ 
sumed)  LL.  manarius ,  for  L.  manuarius  belonging  to  the 
hand,  fr.  manus  the  hand  ;  cf.  OF.  manier  manual,  skillful. 
See  manual.]  1.  Species;  kind;  sort;  also  (a  use  of 
the  sing,  in  pi.  sense),  kinds  ;  6orts  ;  as,  what  manner  of 
person  ;  all  manner  of  goods  ;  no  manner  of  question  ;  — 
formerly  commonly  with  ellipsis  of  of ;  as,  many  manner 
ways  ;  a  manner  man.  Manner ,  in  this  sense,  was  also  fre¬ 
quent  in  the  phrases  manner  of  (or  manner)  way.  wise, 
fashion ,  kind.  etc. ;  cf.  def .  2. 

Ye  tithe  mint,  and  rue,  and  all  wanner  of  herbs.  Luke  xi.  42 
What  tnanner  of  man  art  thou  '(  Coleridge. 

A  wanner  Latin  corrupt  was  her  speech.  Chaucer. 
2  Fashion;  guise;  aspect;  nature;  character;  as,  he 
appeared  in  the  manner  of  a  warrior  ;  they  described  the 
manner  of  the  country.  Archaic. 

3-  A  way  of  acting  ;  a  mode  of  procedure ;  the  mode  or 
method  in  which  something  is  done  or  in  which  anything 
happens  ;  way  ;  mode  ;  as,  to  speak  in  an  earnest  manner  ; 
to  follow  the  manner  of  right  reasoning ;  they  responded 
in  like  manner ;  in  a  manner  of  speaking.  Hence  the 
phrase  in  a  manner  (formerly  also  in  manner ),  in  a  man¬ 
ner  of  speaking,  so  to  speak,  as  it  were. 

The  bread  is  in  a  manner  common.  1  Sam.  xxi.  5. 
4.  A  characteristic  or  customary  way  of  acting  ;  natural 
or  normal  behavior ;  habit  ;  usage ;  custom  ;  as,  to  act 
after  the  manner  of  one’s  kind. 

Paul,  as  his  wanner  was,  went  in  unto  them.  Acts  xvii.  2. 

6.  Hence  :  Mode  of  living  or  acting  ;  behavior  ;  conduct ; 
specif.  :  a  pi.  With  reference  to  social  life  or  morality  : 
Morals  as  shown  in  conduct ;  social  conduct  or  rules  of 
conduct  as  shown  in  the  prevalent  customs  ;  as,  the  man¬ 
ners  of  nomads  ;  the  novel  is  a  study  of  manners,  b  pi. 
(Also,  Obs.,  in  sing.)  With  reference  to  politeness  or  pro¬ 
priety  :  Habitual  conduct  or  deportment  ;  behavior  ;  as, 
good  or  bad  manners;  also,  good  or  polite  deportment;  as, 
to  learn  or  have  manners ;  to  do,  or  make,  one’s  manners , 
that  is,  to  perform  the  appropriate  acts  of  courtesy. 

Good  manners  are  made  up  of  petty  sacrifices.  Emerson. 
C  With  reference  to  bearing :  Deportment ;  carriage  ; 
aspect ;  mien  ;  a6,  a  gentle  or  a  superior  manners  ;  to  carry 
one’s  self  in  the  grand  manner. 

Air  and  manner  are  more  expressive  than  words.  Richardson. 
ft  Of  a  horse  :  Action  ;  carriage. 

6.  Criticism,  a  Method  of  execution  or  mode  of  presen¬ 
tation,  esp.  as  distinguished  from  the  matter  presented ; 
style  ;  as,  the  difference  between  history  and  fiction  is 
often  more  in  the  matter  than  the  maimer  ;  a  statue  in  the 
archaistic  manner  ;  the  earlier  manner  of  Turner,  b  Man¬ 
nerism  ;  obtrusive  manner,  c  Character ;  ethos.  Bee 
bthos,  2  ;  — only  in  pi.  Obs. 

7.  Reason  ;  cause  ;  also,  condition  or  stipulation.  Obs. 

8.  Moderation  ;  due  measure.  Obs. 

Syn.  — Manner,  way,  fashion,  trick.  Manner,  as  here 
compared  (see  deportment),  is  mode  of  action,  or  distinc¬ 
tive  style  ;  w  ay  is  often  more  general  than  manner ,  but  it 
may  also  designate  a  peculiar,  personal,  or  intimate  mode 
of  behavior  or  procedure  ;  fashion,  as  here  compared  (see 
fashion),  occurs  chiefly  in  phrases  introduced  by  after  or 
in  ;  as,  “  God  who  at  sundry  times  and  in  divers  manners 
spake  m  time  past  ”  (Heb.  i.  1) ;  44  Mark  the  manner  of  his 
teaching”  ( Shah .);  ‘‘Milton’s  manner  is  very  grand” 
( Lowell ) ;  “  God  fulfills  himself  in  many  ways  ”  ( Tennyson) ; 
44  all  her  little  womanly  ways  ”  ( Hawthorne ) ;  it ’s  only  his 
way  ;  44  He  will,  after  his  sour  fashion ,  tell  you  ”  ( Shak .) : 
4,fire-hollowing  this  in  Indian  fashion ”  (Tennyson) ;  to 
swim  dog  fashion.  A  trick,  as  here  compared  (see  arti¬ 
fice),  is  an  individual  trait  or  mannerism  ;  as,  44  Here  was 
a  poetry  which  boldly  assumed  the  dress,  the  words,  the 
habits,  the  very  trick  of  contemporary  life  ”  (  W.  Pater) ; 
44  The  trick  of  personifying  words  is  a  fatal  source  of  mis¬ 
chief  in  theology  ”  ( M.  Arnold).  See  method,  habit,  af¬ 
fectation,  turn. 

by  any  manner  of  means,  in  any  way  possible  ;  by  any  sort 
of  means,  —  by  no  m.  of  means,  in  no  way  whatever ;  in  no 
possible  way ;  not  at  all.  See  by  no  means ,  under  mean,  n.  — 
to  the  m.  born,  born  to  follow  or  obey  a  certain  practice  or 
custom  ;  also,  having  lifelong  acquaintance  with  given 
conditions,  customs,  etc. ;  apparently  naturally  fitted  for 
some  occupation,  work,  or  position.  The  phrase  as  used 
by  Shakespeare  in  44  Hamlet  ”  (I.  iv.  15)  has  by  some  been 
wrongly  understood  to  refer  to  a  manor ,  of  which  manner 
is  an  ola  variant  spelling,  and  hence  the  phrase  to  ihe  manor 
born  is  sometimes  used  in  the  sense,  accustomed  to  the 
usages  of  a  locality,  or  of  high  or  polite  society. 

He  has  not  the  eyes  and  the  nerves  of  one  to  the  wanner  horn. 

Swinburne. 

The  water  lily’s  ancestors  have  been  to  the  manner  horn  for 
millions  of  years.  Grant  Allen. 

II  MAn'ner-chor/  (mgn'er-kor'),  n. ;  G.pl.  -chore  (-kG're). 
[G.  ;  manner ,  pi.  of  mann  man  -f-  chor  chorus.]  A  Ger¬ 
man  men’s  chorus  or  singing  club, 
man'nereft  (mSn'erd),  a.  1.  Having  (such)  manners;  — 
often  in  composition;  as,  well-man«i°m/. 

Give  her  princely  training,  that  she  may  be 

Mannered  as  6he  is  born.  Shak. 

2.  Dealing  with,  or  exhibiting,  manners,  or  modes  of  life, 
etc.,  as  a  play  or  other  literary  piece.  Obs. 

3.  Having  good  manners  ;  well-behaved.  Obs. 

4.  Affected  with  mannerism  or  excessive  peculiarity. 

His  style  is  in  some  degree  mannered  and  confined.  Hazlitt. 
man'ner  lng,  n.  Training  in  manners,  or  (of  a  horse)  in 
carriage  or  action.  G.  M.  Rommel. 

man'ner  ism  (mSn'e  r-Iz’m),  n.  [Cf.  F.  manierisme.] 
Excessive  adherence  to  a  peculiar  style  or  manner ;  a 


characteristic  mode  of  action,  bearing,  or  treatment,  car¬ 
ried  to  excess,  especially  in  literature  or  art. 

Mannerism  is  pardonable,  and  is  sometimes  even  agreeable, 
when  the'mauner,  though  vicious,  is  natural.  .  But  a  man¬ 
nerism  which  does  nut  sit  easy  on  the  mannerist,  which  has  been 
adopted  <>n  principle,  and  wnich  cun  be  sustained  onlv  by  con¬ 
stant  effort,  is  always  offensive  Macaulay 

Syn.  — See  affectation. 

man'ner-Ut  (mSu'er-ist),  n.  [Cf.  F.  maniSriste.]  In  art, 
one  who  produces  works  of  art  supposed  to  show  a  strong 
tendency  to  imitation,  to  obedience  to  the  rules  of  a  school, 
or  to  a  peculiar  and  formal  or  too  unchanging  method  of  his 
own;  specif.,  in  the  history  of  Italian  painting,  any  of  those 
painters  of  the  lGth  and  17th  centuries  who  imitated  and 
exaggerated  the  styles  of  their  great  predecessors,  chiefly 
Raphael,  Michelangelo,  and  Correggio, 
man'ner  less,  a.  Destitute  of  manners ;  unmannerly, 
man'ner-ly,  a.  1.  Decorous ;  seemly  ;  moral.  Obs. 

2.  Showing  good  manners ;  civil;  respectful;  polite. 

What  thou  thinkest  meet,  and  is  most  mannerly.  Shak. 
man'ner-ly,  adv.  1.  Decently  ;  decorously.  Obs. 

2  With  good  manners  ;  politely. 

Mann'heim  gold  (man'hlm).  [From  Mannheim  in  Ger¬ 
many,  where  much  of  it  was  made.]  A  kind  of  brass  used 
to  imitate  gold,  consisting  of  four  parts  of  copper  to  one 
of  zinc,  with  sometimes  a  little  tin. 

man'llie  (inSn'T),  n.  [man  -}-  -ie.]  A  little  man  ;  in  affec¬ 
tionate  use,  a  boy  or  lad.  Chiefly  Scot. 
man-nll'er-ous  (md-nTf'er-fts),  a.  [ manna  -f-  -ferous.] 

1.  Rot.  Bearing  or  exuding  manna. 

2.  Zool.  Causing  production  of  manna,  as  certain  insects, 
man'ning  (rnSn'Ing),  p.  pr.  cfc  vb.  n.  of  man;  specif.:  a  Sup¬ 
plying  of  a  ship,  etc.,  with  men  ;  also,  a  crew,  b  Accustom¬ 
ing  of  hawks  or  other  birds  or  animals  to  men  ;  taming  of 
hawks,  c  A  man’s  work  for  a  day.  Rare.  Cent.  Diet. 
manning  parade,  Mil., in  the  United  States  coast  artillery, 
a  parade  ground  on  which  batteries  are  formed  and  then 
divided  into  their  component  gun  detachments,  which  are 
marched  to  man  their  respective  pieces. 

man'nish  (mSn'Tsh),  a.  [ man  -f  1st  -ish  :  cf.  AS.  mennisc, 
menisc.]  1.  Of,  belonging  to,  befitting,  or  characteristic 
of,  mankind  ;  human.  Obs.  Gower. 

2  Resembling,  suitable  to,  or  characteristic  of,  a  man,  as 
distinguished  from  a  woman  or  from  a  child;  manlike;  mas¬ 
culine.  44A  woman  impudent  and  mannish  grown.”  Shak. 
Syn.  —  See  male. 

—  man'nish-ly,  adv.  —  man'nish  ness.  n. 
man'nite  (mXn'it),  n.  [manna.  -f-  -He.']  Chem.  A 
white  crystalline  substance,  CcH8(OH)fi,  belonging  to  the 
class  of  alcohols  called  hexites,  and  occurring  in  three 
optically  different  modifications;  —  called  also  mannitol. 
Ordinary  mannite,  which  (though  levorotatory)  is  called 
tf-mannite  to  indicate  its  close  relation  to  (/-mannose,  is 
the  principal  constituent  of  the  manna  of  the  manna  ash, 
and  is  found  also  in  many  other  plants,  as  celery,  sugar 
cane,  seaweeds  of  the  genus  Laminaria,  etc.  It  is  sweet, 
and  hence  is  called  manna  sugar ,  though  it  is  not  a  sugar 
in  the  proper  sense.  Mannite  yields  an  anhydride  manni- 
tan  (Ct.Hj^Os),  and  also  isomeric  anhydrides  called  man- 
nides,  having  the  formula  C,;Hio04. 

man-nlt'ic  (md-nTt'Tk),  a.  Of,  pert,  to,  resembling,  or  de¬ 
rived  from,  mannite.  —  mannitic  fermentation,  a  kiud  of 
viscous  fermentation  in  which  mannite  is  produced, 
man'ni  tose  (mXn'Y-tdu),  n.  [mannite  -f-  -ose.]  Chem.  A 
sugar  (now  known  to  be  dextro  fructose),  obtained  by 
careful  oxidation  of  mannite. 

Mann'llch-er  pis  tol  (man'ltK-er).  [After  Ferdinand 
Mannlicher  (1848-1904),  Austrian  inventor.]  A  self-loading 

f)istol  with  a  fixed  magazine  of  box  type  in  the  stock, 
lolding  five  cartridges.  In  action  the  friction  of  the  pro¬ 
jectile  carries  the  barrel  forward  against  the  force  of  a  spi¬ 
ral  spring,  which,  when  the  trigger  is  released,  returns  tlie 
barrel  to  position  over  a  fresh  cartridge,  ready  for  firing. 
Mannlicher  rifle  A  breech-loading  repeater,  carrying 
five  cartridges  and  not  fitted  for  use  as  a  single-loader. 
The  breech  bolt  is  operated  by  a  straight  forward  and  back 
motion,  without  rotation.  The  rifle  has  been  much  used 
by  Germany  and  Austria. 

man'no-  (mSn'o-).  Chem.  Combining  form  for  mannite , 
mannose,  etc. 

man  no-hep'tlte  (mSn'i-hSp'tlt),  n.  [manno-  -|-  heptite.] 
Org.  Chem.  A  heptahydric  alcohol,  C7H$,(OH)~,  known  in 
three  optically  different  modifications,  of  which  the  dextro 
variety  is  found  in  nature  a s  perseile  (which  see), 
man-non'ic  (mft-n5n'i  k),  a.  [G.  mann  on  Bdure.  See  man¬ 
nose.]  Org.  Chem.  Pertaining  to  or  designating  a  sirupy 
acid,  C6Hf((OH)5C02H,  formed  by  oxidizing  mannose  and, 
like  it,  existing  in  three  varieties. 

man'nose  (mSn'os),  n.  [mannite  -| — ose.]  Org.  Chem. 
A  sugar  (C6H12Ofi)  of  the  group  known  as  aldohexoses,  ob¬ 
tained  by  careful  oxidation  of  mannite  and,  like  it,  existing 
in  three  different  varieties.  Dextro-mannose,  called  also 
seminose,  is  further  obtained  by  the  hydrolysis  of  certain 
natural  carbohydrates,  as  the  reserve  cellulose  of  seeds. 
Ma-no'bo  (ma-no'bo),  n.  ;  pi.  -bos  (-bos).  A  Malay  or 
Malayo-Indonesian  of  a  group  of  tribes,  mostly  heathen, 
of  Mindanao,  especially  numerous  in  the  Agusan  River 
valley  ;  also,  their  language.  See  Malayo-Polynesian. 
man'-of-war',  n. ;  pi.  men-of-war.  1.  A  war  vessel  of  a 
recognized  navy,  esp.  one  armed  for  active  hostilities. 

2.  A  man-of-war’s  man.  Rare. 

man-of-war  bird  a  A  frigate  bird,  b  Incorrectly,  a 
skua  gull  or  an  albatross. 

man-of-war  fish.  A  small  stromateoid  fish  (Gobiomnrvs 

fronorii)  common  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  the  Gulf 
tream,  where  it  hides  among  the  tentacles  of  the  Portu¬ 
guese  man-of-war. 

man-of-war’s  man.  A  sailor  serving  on  a  war  vessel. 
man'O-graph  (mXn'fc-graf),  n.  [Gr.  pavo<s  thin,  rare  -f* 
- graph :  cf.  F.  manographe.]  Engin.  An  optical  device 
for  making  an  indicator  diagram  for  high-speed  engines. 
It  consists  of  a  light-tight  box  or  camera  having  at  one  end 
a  small  convex  mirror  which  reflects  a  beam  of  light  on  to 


the  ground  glass  or  photographic  plate  at  the  other  end. 
The  mirror  is  pivoted  so  that  it  can  be  moved  in  one  direc¬ 
tion  by  a  small  plunger  operated  by  an  elastic  metal  dia¬ 
phragm  which  closes  a  tube  connected  with  the  engine 
cylinder.  It  is  also  moved  at  right  angles  to  this  direction 
by  a  reducing  motion,  called  a  reproducer,  so  as  to  copy  ac¬ 
curately  on  a  smaller  scale  the  motion  of  the  engine  piston. 
The  resultant  of  these  two  movements  imparts  to  the  re¬ 
flected  beam  of  light  a  motion  similar  to  that  of  the  pencil 
of  the  ordinary  indicator, and  this  can  be  traced  on  the  sheet 
of  ground  glass,  or  photographed.  See  indicator,  n.,  3. 
ma  nom'e-ter  (md-u5m'e-ter),  n.  [Gr. 
fiai'df  thin,  rare  -meter  :  cf.  F.  muno- 
metre.]  An  instrument  for  measuring  the 
tension  or  tenuity  of  gases  and  vapors  ;  a 
pressure  gauge  or  vacuum  gauge.  In  the 
simplest  forms  the  pressure  of  the  gas  or 
vapor  is  balanced  against  a  column  of 
mercury  in  a  U-tube.  In  many  cases 
an  instrument  is  used  in  which  the  pres¬ 
sure  is  balanced  against  the  elastic  force 
of  a  spring,  an  elastic  diaphragm,  a  closed 
curved  elastic  tube,  or  the  like,  as  in 
the  aneroid  barometer  and  the  Bour¬ 
don  gauge  (which  see), 
man  o  met'ric  (m5n'o-mgt/nk) )  a. 
man  o  met 'ri  cal  (-rT-kfil)  f  [Cf. 

F.  manometrique.]  Of  or  pert,  to  the 

manometer  or  the  measurement  of  A  common  form  of 
gaseous  pressure;  made  by  the  manom-  Low-pressure  Ma- 
eter.  —  man'o-met'ri-c&l  ly,  adv.  nometer, 
manometric  flame,  Acous.,  a  gas  flame  so  arranged  as  to  be 
made  to 


Manometric  Flame.  1  Section  of  Manometric 
Capsule  ;  2-4  Flame  Images:  2  of  a  Fundamental 
Tone  ;  3  of  its  Octave  ;  4  of  the  Fundamental 
and  Octave  combined. 

a  tube  (a)  with  the  source  of  the  sound,  while  through  the 
other  the  gas  is  conducted  (b)  to  the  jet  (d).  The  pulsa¬ 
tions  of  the  flame  may  be  rendered  distinct  to  the  eye  by 
means  of  a  revolving  mirror  or  by  photography. 

Ma  non'  Les  caut'  (ma'nfiN'  ISs'ko').  The  heroine  of  a 
noted  romance,  generally  regarded  as  the  first  French 
novel,  by  the  Abbe  Prevost  (1697-1763).  Manon  is  repeated¬ 
ly  faithless  to  her  lover,  the  Chevalier  des  Grieux,  merely 
from  her  love  of  the  comfort  and  luxury  he  is  often  unable 
to  supply.  She  is  arrested  and  transported  to  America, 
the  Chevalier  accompanying  her,  and  eventually  dies  of 
exhaustion  in  the  desert. 

man'or  (mSn'er),  n.  [ME.  maner,  OF.  maneir  habitation, 
village,  F.  manoir  manor,  prop,  the  OF.  inf.  maneir  to 
stay,  remain,  dwell,  L.  manere.  See  mansion  ;  cf.  remain.] 

1.  The  house  or  hall  of  an  estate  ;  a  mansion.  Obs. 

2.  O.  Eng.  If  ist.  A  house  against  which  geld  (probably 
originally  Danegeld)  was  charged  ;  lienee,  the  land  repre¬ 
sented  in  the,  house,  or  any  aggregate  i  land  treated  as  a 
unit  for  that  purpose. 

Such  then  is  the  best  explanation  that  we  can  offer  of  the 
manerium  [mar/or]  of  Domesdny  Book.  About  details  we  may 
be  wrong,  but  that  this  term  has  a  technical  meaning  which  is 
connected  with  the  levy  of  the  danegeld  we  cannot  doubt.  It 
loses  that  meaning  in  the  course  of  time  because  the  danegeld 
gives  way  before  newer  forms  of  taxation.  It  never  again  ac¬ 
quiree  a  technical  meaning  until  the  late  days  when  retrospec¬ 
tive  lawyers  find  the  essence  of  a  manor  in  its  court. 

F.  W  Maitland. 

We  seem  ...  to  arrive  at  something  analogous  to  Professor 
Maitland’s  technical  definition  of  the  manor  ns  the  fiscal  unit 
from  which  gafol  is  paid  direct  to  the  king,  while  its  lord  is  the 
receiver  of  the  payments  and  services  of  its  tenants.  F.  Seebohm. 

3.  Vaguely,  in  the  13th  century  and  for  some  time  after 
that,  an  estate  (of  no  fixed  size  or  description)  adminis¬ 
tered  as  a  unit,  esp.  a  demesne  estate  of  a  lord  for  which 
a  court-baron  was  held ;  later,  with  the  law  writers  from 
the  17th  century  down,  the  holding  of  a  lord  having  at 
least  the  number  (variously  stated  as  two  or  three)  of  free¬ 
hold  tenants  required  to  entitle  it  to  hold  a  court-baron ; 
hence,  sometimes,  the  incorporeal  right  to  hold  and  receive 
the  perquisites  of  a  court-baron. 

Thus  we  may  regard  the  typical  manor  [of  the  13th  century] 
(1)  as  being,  qua  vill,  an  unit  of  public  law,  of  police  and  fit-cal 
law,  (2)  as  being  an  unit  in  the  system  of  agriculture,  (3)  ns  being 
an  unit  in  the  management  of  property,  (4)  as  being  a  jurisdic¬ 
tional  unit.  But  we  have  now  to  seethat  hardly  one  of  these 
traits  can  be  considered  as  absolutely  essential.  Pollock  4*  Mait. 

4.  Amer.  Law.  A  tract  of  land  occupied  by  tenants  who 
pay  a  fee-farm  rent  to  the  proprietor;  specif.,  in  New 
York,  a  tract  of  land  granted  by  the  King  of  Great  Britain  in 
colonial  days  either  by  patent  or  in  confirmation  of  grants 
from  the  States-General  of  Holland  to  proprietors,  gener¬ 
ally  called  patroons,  who  held  by  perpetual  rent  in  money 
or  in  kind.  These  patroons  were  tenants  in  capite  and  had 
such  manorial  privileges  as  the  right  to  hold  a  manorial 
court,  to  award  fines,  and  to  have  waifs,  estrays,  and  deo- 
dands.  They  had  the  right  of  subinfeudation,  but  their 
tenants  did  not.  After  the  Revolution  the  State  super¬ 
seded  the  king  as  lord,  and  the  rents  from  the  proprietors 
were  from  time  to  time  commuted  or  released.  In  a  few' 
cases  the  rents,  in  money,  in  services,  or  in  kind,  from  the 
subtenants,  still  exist  as  rent  charges  upon  the  land. 

to  the  manor  born.  See  to  the  manner  bom ,  under  manner,  n. 
manor  house-  The  house  of  the  lord  of  a  manor, 
ma-no'ri-al  (ma-no'rT-51  ;  201),  a.  Of  or  belonging  to,  or 
like,  a  manor  ;  as,  manorial  extents ;  manorial  accounts, 
rna  no'rl-al  ism  (-Tz’m),  n.  The  manorial  system. 


manna  groats.  Manna  croup. 

II  man  na'ia  iman-na'ya),  n. 
fit.]  The  headsman’s  nx  ;  — 
as  a  symbol  of  retribution, 
manria  seeds.  Seeds  of  manna 
grass.  See  manna  croup,  2. 
manna  sugar.  See  mannite. 
mannatee,  -ty.  +  manatee. 
manna  tree.  The  manna  a6h. 
manne  -f  man,  manna. 
man'ne-quin.  Var.  of  manikin. 
man'ner.  Corrupt,  of  mainor. 
man'ner.  Var.  of  mainour. 
man'ner.  +  manor. 
man'ner-a-bl®  ( mfcn'5r-d-b’l),a. 


Polite  ;  mannerly.  Ohs.  or  Dial. 

Eng.  [state.  05s. I 

man'ner-hood.  n.  Prob.,  properl 
Man'ner-ing.  Colonel  Guy  (gT 
mftn'Sr-Tng).  The  title  charac¬ 
ter  of  Scott's  “Guy  Manner- 
ing,”  a  wealthy  retired  English 
officer,  interested  in  astrology, 
man  ner  is'tlc  (-Ts'tTk),  a.  Af¬ 
fected  with, or  characterized  by, 
mannerism. 

man/ner-is'ti-cal  (-tT-krtn,  a. 
Manneristic.  —  man  ner-is'tl- 
cal  ly,  adv.  [manneristic.  R.  I 
man'ner  Ire.  v.  t.  To  render | 


man'ner-Ii-ness,  n.  See -ness. 

man'ner-ness.  n.  Moderation. 

Obs. 

man'ner  some.  a.  [manner  -f 
M  -«ouie.]  Mannerly.  Dial. 
mannery  +  mankry. 
man'net.  n.  A  little  man.  Ohs. 
man'nide  (mSn'Td :  -Id;  184),  n. 
Also  -nid.  [mnuwite  4-  anhy- 
driV/e.]  Chem.  See  mannite. 
man'ni-kln.  Var  of  manikin. 
man'ni-nose.  Var.  of  maninose. 
man  nlp'a  rousi  mrt-nfp'a-rus), 
a.  [manna  -f-  -parous.]  Man- 
niferous. 


man'ni-tan  (mftn'I-tttn),  n. 

[manni/e  -F  anhydride.]  Chem. 
See  MANNITE. 

man'ni-tate  (-tat),  n.  Chem.  A 
salt  of  mannitic  acid, 
mannitie.  n.  Prob.,  human  state 
or  quality.  Ohs. 
man'ni  tol  (m&n'T-tr»l  ;  -tOl),  n. 
[mannite  4-  1st  -o/.]  =  MANNITE. 
man  no-hep'tose.  n.  f manno- 
4-  heptose. )  Org.  Chem.  A  neptose 
(C-H14O7)  produced  indirectly 
from  mannose. 

man  no-non'ose.  n.  [manno-  4- 
nonose.)  Org.  Chem.  A  nonose 


(CoH^OjO  produced  indirectly 

from  mannose. 

man  no-oc' tose.  n.  [manno-  4- 
octose.)  Org.  Chem.  An  octose 
(CsHjr.Ofl)  produced  indirectly 
from  mannose. 

man'no-sac-char'ic,  a.  [manno- 
4-  saccharic.]  Org.  Chem.  Per¬ 
taining  to  or  designating  a  di¬ 
basic  acid.  (CH0H)4(C02H)2, 
formed  indirectly  from  mannose 
by  oxidation.  It  passes  into  a 
lactone  on  being  liberated  from 
its  salts. 

mannoure-  +  manor. 


I1  ma'no  (rna'nO),  interj.  [Sp., 

lit.,  the  hand.]  To  the  right;  — 
a  direction  in  driving.  Phil.  I. 
Ma  no'ah  (md-n5'a).  Bib. 
ma-noc'  (ma-nBk'),  n.  [Tag.] 
Phil.  I.  a  A  species  of  jungle 
fowl  (Gallus  sonnerati).  b  Also, 
a  rooster  ;  a  chicken. 
m&ncBu'vre.  ma-noeu'vrer. 
Vara,  of  maneuver,  maneu¬ 
ver  e  r  . 

man -of-law',  n.  A  lawyer. 

Archaic. 

manoir  +  manor.  rchis.J 
man'-or'cnls.  n.  The  male  or-| 


food,  foot ;  out,  oil ;  chair  ;  no  ;  sing,  igk  ;  then,  thin  ;  na(ure,  verdure  (250) ;  K  =  ch  in  G.  icli,  ach  (144) ;  boN  ;  yet ;  zli  =  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Guide. 

full  explanations  of  Abbreviations,  Signs,  etc.,  immediately  precede  the  tocabulary. 
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man  powar.  Mech.  A  unit  of  power  eaual  to  4,125  foot 
pounds  per  minute,  or  one  eighth  of  a  norse  power,  as¬ 
sumed  to  be  the  rate  at  which  a  man  can  work, 
man'red  (mSn'rSd),  n.  [AS.  mannrSden.  Cf.  kindred.] 
Obs.  or  Hist.  1.  Homage;  vassalage,  or  vassals  collec¬ 
tively  ;  those  bound  to  render  military  service  to  a  lord. 

2.  Hence,  men  for  service  iu  war  ;  also,  the  leadership  of 
men  in  war. 

man'root  (inSn'root/),  n.  a  An  American  convolvulaceous 
vine  (Ipomcea  pandurata)  having  large  white  or  purplish 
flowers  with  a  darker  throat,  cordate  leaves,  and  an  enor¬ 
mous  starchy  root.  Called  also  man-oj-the-earth  and  wild 
potato,  b  An  ipomoea  of  the  western  United  States  (/. 
leptophylla ),  with  linear  leaves,  show;y  purple  flowers,  and 
a  tuberous  root  often  several  feet  in  length. 
man'rope7  (-rop7),  n.  Naut.  A  side  rope  to  a  gangway, 
ladder,  or  the  like,  used  as  a  handrail, 
man'sard  (lnSn'sard),  n.  [F.  mansard e ;  after  its  inventor, 
Francois  Mansart,  or  Mansard ,  French  architect.]  Arch. 
a  A  mansard  roof,  b  The  story  formed  by  a  mansard  roof, 
considered  either  from  within  or  from  without  ;  a  garret, 
mansard  roof.  Arch.  A  kind  of  hipped  curb  roof,  that  is, 
a  roof  having  on  all  sides  tw  o  slopes,  the 
lower  one  being  steeper  than  the  upper 
one.  See  also  roof,  Illust. 
manse  (m5ns),  n.  [LL.  mansa ,  mansus, 
mansum ,  a  farm,  fr.  L.  manere,  mansum , 
to  stay,  dwell.  See  mansion,  manor.] 

1.  The  dwelling  of  a  householder  ;  the 
house  of  the  holder  of  a  homestead  ;  a  man¬ 
sion  house.  Obs.  . 

2  O.  Eng.  Hist.  A  hide  of  land.  Mansard  Roof. 

3.  The  residence  of  an  ecclesiastic  ;  esp.,  in  Scotland,  the 
house  assigned  to  or  occupied  by  the  parish  minister; 
sometimes  elsewhere,  as  in  the  United  States,  among 
Congregational  ists,  Presbyterians,  and  some  others,  the 
parsonage.  “  Mosses  from  an  Old  Manse."  Hawthorne. 

4.  Wrongly,  the  revenue  of  an  ecclesiastic  or  abbey.  Obs. 
man'slon  (mfin'shihi),  n.  [OF.  mansion,  fr.  L.  mansio  a 

staying,  remaining,  a  dwelling,  habitation,  fr.  manere ,  man- 
sum ,  to  stay,  dwell ;  akin  to  Gr.  pevav.  Cf.  manse,  manor, 
menagerie,  menial,  permanent.]  1.  Act  of  remaining  or 
dwelling  ;  stay  ;  abode  ;  sojourn.  Obs. 

These  poets  near  our  princes  sleep. 

And  in  one  grave  their  mansion  keep.  Denham. 


2  A  dwelling  place  ;  a  place  iu  which  one  stays  or  abides  ; 
an  abode.  Archaic. 

3.  A  separate  abode,  lodging,  apartment,  compartment, 
or  chamber  of  a  large  house,  inclosure,  etc.  ;  —  chiefly  in 
pi.  Archaic ,  except  in  uses  allusive  to  the  citation  below. 

In  my  Father's  house  are  many  mansions  John  xiv.  2. 

4.  Any  building  or  structure,  as  a  house  or  tent,  or  a  part 
of  a  building,  used  as  a  residence  or  lodging.  Obs.  or  R. 
6.  Formerly,  the  house  of  the  lord  of  a  manor ;  a  manor 
house  ;  hence,  any  house  of  some  size  or  pretension. 

6.  A  stopping  or  halting  place  ;  the  distance  between  two 
successive  stopping  places  ;  a  stage.  Obs. 

7-  Astrol.  a  A  twelfth  part  of  the  heavens;  a  house. 
See  2d  house,  13.  b  One  of  twenty-eight  parts  into  which 
the  moon’s  monthly  course  through  the  heavens  was  di¬ 
vided,  one  for  each  day. 

The  eight  and  twenty  mansions 
That  longen  to  the  moon.  Chaucer. 

8.  A  hide  of  land  ;  a  manse.  Obs. 
mansion  house,  a  A  house  in  w  hich  one  resides  ;  a  dwell¬ 
ing  house  or  residence.  Obs.  b  A  manor  house ;  hence, 
now  U.  S.  only,  a  mansion,  or  large  imposing  house,  c  An 
official  residence,  as  of  the  holder  of  an  ecclesiastical  ben¬ 
efice.  Obs .,  except  specif,  [cap.],  the  official  residence  of 
the  Lord  Mayor  of  London. 

man'slon  ry  (inSn'shun-rT),  n.  Construction  fora  dwelling 
place  or  mansion.  Obs.  or  R.  R.  Browning. 

In  Shakespeare’s  “  Macbeth,”  I.  vi.  5,  the  reading 
“mansonry  ”  of  the  folios  has  been  regarded  as  a  misprint 
for  mansionry  or  masonry ,  to  one  or  the  other  of  which 
modern  editions  have  changed  it.  If  “  mansionry  ”  is  the 
correct  reading,  the  exact  sense  is  doubtful, 
manslaugh  ter  (-slfi'ter),  n.  1.  The  slaying  of  a  human 
being  ;  destruction  of  men. 

2.  Law.  The  unlawful  killing  of  a  human  being  without 
malice  express  or  implied ;  —  called  specifically,  at  common 
law  :  involuntary  manslaughter ,  when  the  killing  results 
from  the  commission  of  an  unlawful  act  not  a  felony  or 
the  doing  of  a  lawful  act  in  an  unlawful  manner,  as  in 
culpable  negligence  ;  and  voluntary  manslaughter ,  when 
resulting  from  an  act  done  upon  a  sudden  heat  or  passion 
due  to  sufficient  provocation. 

man'slay  er  (-sla'er),  n.  One  who  commits  manslaughter, 
man'slay  lng.  n.  The  killing  of  a  man  or  men  ;  homicide. 

—  man'slay  ing,  a. 

man'steal  er  (mSn'stel'er),  n.  A  person  who  steals  or 
kidnaps  a  human  being  or  beings, 
man'steal  ing,  n.  Act  or  business  of  stealing  or  kidnap¬ 
ing  human  beings,  esp.  with  a  view  to  enslave  them, 
man'stop  ping  (-st5p7Tng),  a.  Mil.  Designating  a  bullet 
that  will  cause  a  shock  sufficient  to  stop  a  soldier  advanc¬ 
ing  in  a  charge,  esp.  a  dumdum,  or  other  expanding  bullet. 


m&n  snete'  (mXn-awet';  mSn'swet),  a.  [L.  mansuetus, 
p.  p.  of  mansuescere  to  tame;  mantis  hand  -f-  suescere  to 
accustom.]  Archaic.  Tame  ;  gentle  ;  kind.  “  ^Eaculapius, 
less  mansuete  to  human  tears  than  iEacus.”  R.  D.  Black- 


more.  —  man  suete'ly,  adv. 

man'sue  tilde  (ln&n'swe-tud),  n.  [L.  mansuetudo:  cf.  F. 
mansuetude Tameness ;  gentleness  ;  mildness.  Archaic. 
Our  Lord  hiniBelf,  made  all  of  mansuetude  R.  Browning. 
man'ta  (mSn'td ;  Sp.  man'ta),  n.  [Sp.,  blanket.]  1.  A 
blanket  or  cloth,  as  for  a  horse  or  mule  ;  a  kind  of  cloak 
or  wrap,  worn  by  Spaniards,  esp.  as  a  protection  when 
traveling ;  in  Spanish  America,  a  kind  of  mantle  or  shawl 
used  by  women  for  street  wear. 

2.  Mil.  A  portable  bulwark  or  shelter  ;  a  mantelet. 

3.  In  a  pack  saddle,  the  pack  cover  or  cloth. 

4.  Ordinary  cotton  cloth,  as  sheeting,  drilling,  etc. 

5.  Zo'dl.  a  A  devil  fish  (see  devilfish,  1).  b  [cg/>.]  The 
genus  of  rays  containing  the  devil  fish  of  the  West  Indies. 

man'teau  (mSn'to ;  F.  maN'to'),  n. ;  pi.  E.  mantbaus 
(ruSn'toz),  F.  manteaux  (maN'to').  [F.  See  mantle,  n.] 

1.  A  mantle  or  cloak. 

2.  A  kind  of  loose  gown  formerly  worn  by  women, 
man'tel  (inSn't’l),  n.  [The  same  word  as  mantle  a  gar¬ 
ment  ;  cf.  F.  manteau  de  cheminee.  See  mantle.]  1.  Mil. 
A  portable  shelter  ;  a  mantelet.  Obs. 

2.  Arch,  a  The  beam,  stone,  or  arch  serving  as  a  lintel 
to  support  the  masonry  above  a  fireplace ;  a  manteltree. 
b  The  manteltree  with  its  supports  ;  the  finish  around  a 
fireplace,  covering  the  chimney  breast  in  front  and  some¬ 
times  on  both  sides ;  a  mantelpiece,  c  The  shelf  above 
a  fireplace  ;  a  mantelshelf  or  mantelpiece, 
man'tel  6t  (m£n't’l-8t;  mSnt'ISt),  n.  [F.,  dim.  of  man¬ 
teau,  OF.  mantel.  See  mantle.]  1.  A  short  mantle,  cloak, 
or  cape.  Chaucer. 

2.  A  woolen  covering  for  a  horse.  Obs. 

3.  Mil.  Often  mantlet,  a  A  kind  of  movable  shelter, 
formerly  used  by  besiegers  as  a  protection  when  attacking 
b  A  bullet-proof  shield  or  screen  of  rope,  wood,  or  metal, 
serving  to  protect  gunners  at  embrasures,  casemates,  or 
portholes,  and  also  to  keep  the  smoke  from  entering  case¬ 
mates; —  now  rarely  used,  c  A  bullet-proof  shelter  used 
as  a  station  from  which  to  observe  and  report  the  result  of 
shots,  as  in  target  shooting  or  practice. 

4.  Hunting.  A  movable  shelter  from  which  to  shoot 


Muntelletta 


grouse,  etc. 

man  tel  let'ta  (mSn'tc-lSt'd),  n. 

[It.  mantelletta.  See  mantelet.] 

R.  C  Ch.  A  silk  or  woolen  vest¬ 
ment  without  sleeves  worn  by 
cardinals,  bishops,  abbots,  and 
the  prelates  of  the  Roman  court. 

It  has  a  low  collar,  is  fastened 
in  front,  and  reaches  almost  to 
the  knees. 

man'tel-tree  (mSn't’l-tre7),  n. 

Arch,  a  The  lintel  of  a  fireplace 
when  of  wood,  as  frequently  in 
early  houses  ;  also,  by  extension, 
one  consisting  of  a  stone  or  of  au 
arch,  b  A  mantelpiece, 
man'tlc  (m2n'tTk),  a.  [Gr.  par- 
tiko?  prophetic.]  Of  or  pert  to 
divination,  or  pert,  to  the  con¬ 
dition  of  one  inspired,  or  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  inspired,  by  a  deity  ;  also,  gifted  with  divin- 
atory  or  prophetic  powers.  “The  mdntic  dead.”  J.  E. 
Harrison.  —  n.  Man  tic  art ;  divination. 

The  mantic  art  in  Greece  has  been  defined  as  twofold  ;  one 
kind  being  ecstatic,  enthusiastic,  insane,  the  other  sane  and 
rational.  Diet,  nr  Bible  (Hastings). 

man'tl-clsm  (-tT-siz’m),  n.  The  practice  of  divination, 
man'tl-core  (mXn'tT-kor ;  201),  n.  Also  mantl-co'ra 
(raSn'tT-ko'rd),  man'ty-cor,  etc.  [L.  inantichora ,  Gr. 
g.avTi\ujpa<;,  /lavn^opas',  /xapn^cupa?,  prob.  fr.  Per.  mard 
man  -f-  khurd  eater.]  In  ancient  fables,  a  monster  de¬ 
scribed  usually  as  having  the  head  of  a  man,  the  body  of 
a  lion,  and  the  tail  of  a  scorpion  or  a  dragon. 

Man'ti-dae  (m5n'tT-de),  n.  [NL.  See  mantis.]  Zool. 

1.  A  family  of  orthopterous  insects.  See  mantis. 

2.  Syn.  of  Mobulida?. 
man  til'la  (man-tTl'd),  n.  [Sp.  See  mantle.]  1.  A  woman’s 

light  cloak  or  cape  of  silk,  velvet,  lace,  or  the  like. 

2  A  kind  of  veil,  covering  the  head  and  falling  down  upon 
the  shoulders  ;  —  worn  in  Spain,  Mexico,  etc. 
man'tls  (niSn'tYs),  n. ;  pi.  -tes  (-tez).  [NL.,  fr.  Gr. 

pavT is  a  prophet.] 
a  Any  of  the  cur¬ 
sorial  orthopterous 
insects  of  the  genus 
Mantis ,  and  allied 
genera,  constituting 
the  family  Mantidse. 

They  are  remark¬ 
able  for  their  gro¬ 
tesque  form,  and  for  holding  their  stout  anterior  legs  in  a 


Mantis  ( Mantis  religiosa).  $  nat.  size 


manner  suggesting  hands  folded  in  prayer.  They  prey 
upon  other  insects  and  are  perfectly  harmless.  Stagoman - 
tis  Carolina  is  common  in  the  southern  United  States, 
where  it  is  called  rear-horse,  b  [cap.]  Zool.  The  typical 
genus  of  the  family  Mantidae. 

Man  tis'i  a  (miu-tls'I-d),  n.  [NL.  See  mantis;  — so 
called  because  the  flowers  are  thought  to  resemble  the 
insect.]  Bot.  A  genus  of  East  Indian  zinzibernceous  herbs, 
with  very  irregular  flowers  having  lateral  filamentous  stam- 
inodia  and  a  1-celled  ovary.  There  are  two  species;  one, 
M.  saltaioria ,  is  cultivated  under  the  name  dancing-girls. 
Man-tls'pi  d®  (-pi -del,  n.pl.  [NL.;  prob.  fr.  the  mantis 
pa gana  of  Fabricius  -f-  -tYfre.]  Zool.  A  family  of  preda¬ 
ceous  neuropterous  insects  having  the  prothorax  elongated 
and  the  first  pair  of  legs  developed  after  the  manner  of  a 
mantis.  The  type  genus  is  Man  tis'pa  (-pd).  Its  larvae 
feed  on  the  eggs  and  young  of  spiders.  See  Neuroftera, 
Illust.  —  man  tls'pid  (-pld),  a.  A  n. 
man  tis'sa  (mSn-tTs'd),  n.  [L.,  an  addition,  makeweight; 
of  Etruscan  origin.]  1.  An  addition  of  little  or  no  value 
or  importance  ;  a  makeweight.  Obs. 

2.  Math.  The  decimal  part  of  a  logarithm,  as  distinguished 
from  the  integral  part,  or  characteristic ;  —  so  used  by 
Briggs,  and  still  used  in  dealing  with  Briggsian  logarithms, 
man'tle  (m&n't’l),  n.  [ME.  mantel ,  OF.  mantel ,  F.  man - 
teau,  fr.  L.  mantellum ,  mantelum,  a  cloth,  napkin,  cloak, 
mantle  (cf.  mantel e ,  mantile ,  towel,  napkin) ;  prob.  from 
mantis  hand  -f-  the  root  of  tela  cloth  ;  cf.  ME.  mentel ,  fr. 
AS.  mentel ,  fr.  the  same  L.  word.  See  manual,  textile  ; 
cf.  MANDIL,  MANTEL,  MANTILLA,  MANTUA  a  mantle.]  1.  A 
loose  sleeveless  garment  worn  over  other  garments  ;  an 
enveloping  robe  ;  a  cloak.  Hence,  fig.,  something  that 
envelops,  infolds,  or  covers  ;  a  covering  or  envelope. 

fThe]  children  are  clothed  with  mantles  of  satin.  Bacon. 
The  green  mantle  of  the  standing  pool.  Shat* 

2.  Her.  =  mantling. 

3.  A  kind  of  woolen  fabric  or  a  blanket  of  it.  Obs. 

4.  A  measure  of  quantity  of  furs,  containing  from  30  to 

100  skins,  according  to  size.  Obs.  Oxf.  E.  D. 

5-  Zool.  a  In  mollusks  and  brachiopods,  the  fold  (or  pair 
of  folds)  of  the  body  wall  which  in  shell-bearing  forms 
lines  the  shell,  and  bears  the  shell-secreting  glands.  It 
commonly  forms  a  cavity  (mantle  cavity)  between  itself  and 
the  body  proper,  in  which  the  respiratory  organs  are  con¬ 
tained.  b  In  tunicates  and  barnacles,  the  soft  external 
body  wall  which  lines  the  test  or  the  shell,  c  In  birds, 
the  back  together  with  the  folded  wings,  esp.  when,  as  in 
gulls,  they  differ  in  color  from  the  rest  of  the  plumage. 

6.  Bot.  An  ocrea.  Obs. 

7.  Mech.,  etc.  a  The  outer  wall  and  casing  of  a  blast  fur¬ 
nace,  above  the  hearth,  b  Hydraulic  Engin.  A  penstock 
for  a  water  wheel,  c  A  lacelike  hood  or  euvelope  of  some 
refractory  material  which,  placed  in  position  over  a  flame, 
gives  light  by  incandescence.  See  Welsbach  burner. 

man'tle  (mSn't’l),  v.  t. ;  -tled  (-t’ld) ;  -tling  (-tlTng).  To 
cover  or  envelop,  as  with  a  mantle ;  to  cloak ;  hide  ;  disguise, 
man'tle,  v.  i.  1.  To  spread  out  the  wings,  one  after  the 
other,  over  the  corresponding  leg  previously  thrust  out ;  — 
said  of  hawks. 

2.  To  spread  out ;  —  said  of  wings.  Milton . 

3.  To  gather,  assume,  or  take  on,  a  covering,  as  froth, 
scum,  etc. ;  to  cream. 

Nor  bowl  of  wassail  mantle  warm.  Tennyson. 
4  To  form  a  mantle,  covering,  or  coating;  to  spread  over 
the  surface  as  a  covering  ;  to  overspread  ;  to  be  or  become 
suffused  with  blood  ;  of  the  blood,  to  gather  so  as  to  pro¬ 
duce  a  flush  or  blush  ;  to  blush  ;  flush ;  as,  the  scum 
mantled  on  the  pool ;  her  face  mantled. 

Though  mantled  in  her  cheek  the  blood.  Scott. 
man'tled  (niSn't’ld),  a.  1.  Furnished  or  covered  with  or 
as  with  a  mantle.  “  Ivy-mantled  tower.”  T.  Gray. 

2.  Her.  Ornamented  with  a  mantling  or  lambrequin, 
man'tllng  (-tlTng), p.  pr.  d -vb.  n.  of  mantle.  Specif. :  vb.  n. 
a  Her.  The  representation  of  a  mantle,  or  the  drapery  be¬ 
hind  and  around  a  coat  of  arms;  — called  also  lambrequin. 
b  A  mantelpiece,  c  A  covering;  a  wrapping;  envelope, 
d  A  foaming,  frothing,  or  creaming  ;  also,  a  flush  ;  blush. 
6  Act  of  a  hawk  that  mantles,  f  Material  for  mantles, 
man'tra  (mSn'trd ;  Skr.  mun'-),  n.  [Skr.]  Hinduism. 
One  of  the  hymns  or  ritualistic  formulas  of  the  Veda# 
forming  a  part  of  the  inspired  scriptures  of  the  Hindus ; 
also,  loosely,  any  charm  or  religious  formula. 
man'trap7  (niSn'trSp7),/!.  a  A  trap  for  catching  men,  esp. 
trespassers.  Eng.  b  A  dangerous  place,  as  an  open  hatch, 
into  which  one  may  fall.  Collog.,  U.  S. 
man'tu  a  (m5n'^u-d),  n.  [From  Mantua,  Italy.]  1.  A 
kind  of  rich  silk.  Obs. 

2.  [See  manteau;  confused  with  maiitua.  Oxf.  E.  />.] 
A  woman’s  cloak  or  mantle ;  also,  a  kind  of  loose  gown 
for  women  ;  a  manteau. 

man'tu  a  mak  er  (-mak'er),  n.  One  who  makes  dresses, 
cloaks,  etc.,  for  women.  — man'tu  a- mak  lng,  n. 
Man'tu-an  (-an),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Italian  city 
of  Mantua,  originally  an  Etruscan  town,  the  birthplace  of 
Vergil.  —  n.  A  citizen  or  native  of  Mantua.  —  Mantuan 
Bard,  Muse,  or  Swan,  Vergil,  bom  at  Mantua  (b.  c.  70). 


ma-no'ri-al-ize,>\f.  To  conform 
or  subject  to  the  tenure  of  the 
manorial  system.  [ Archaic. \ 

manor  place.  Manor  house.) 
manor  seat.  =  manor  house. 
man'or-ship.  n.  See -ship. 
man'o-icope  ( inttn'O-skOp),  ti. 
[Gr.  /aavo?  thin,  rare  -f-  -scope.] 
A  manometer.  Rare.  —  ma- 
noe'eo  py  ( md-nhs'kn-pY),  n. 
manour.  raanoure  manure. 

man 'qualm  .  //.  [AS.  mann- 
cueatm.]  Pestilence.  Ohs. 
m an 'quell  ,  v.  t.  To  murder. 
Ohs.  j  Ohs.  I 

man'quelle  .  n.  A  manqueller.  I 
man 'quell  er.  n.  A  killer  of 
men  ;  a  manslayer  ;  an  execu¬ 
tioner.  Archaic.  —  man'quell'- 
ing.  n.  Ohs. 

man'rent  (m&n'rSnt),  n.  = 
MANRF.D.  Scot.  Obs.  Or  Hi  ft. 

manrope  knot  See  2d  knot,  1 
Man*  ( mans),  n.  =  Mantzu. 
maniale.  -f  manzil. 
manse  +  amanse,  tocune  ;  to 
excommunicate. 

Man'eell  wheel  (m&n'sll). 
Railroads.  A  car  wheel  with  a 
eolid  wooden  bodyor  web  bolted 
to  the  flanged  hub  and  tire. 


man'eerv  ant,  n.;  jd.  menserv- 
ants.  A  male  servant, 
man 'ship,  n.  [AS.  mannscipe. 
See  -ship.]  1.  Ohs.  a  Human¬ 
ity  ;  courtesy,  b  Homage; 
honor  ;  dignity,  c  Manliness  ; 
bravery  ;  courage. 

2.  Manhood.  Ohs.  or  R. 
man'ehlp-ly,  adv.  With  faith¬ 
ful  homage.  Obs.  [reside.  Obs.  | 
man'elon,  >•.  ».  To  dwell  ;  to  | 
man'»ion-al  (mln'shrin-dl),  a. 
Of  or  pert,  to  a  mansion.  Rare. 
man'slon  a-ry  (-ft-rl),  a.  Resi¬ 
dent  :  residentiary.  Ohs.  or  R. 
man'slon  a-ry,  n.  Eccl.  a  The 
keeper  of  a  church  ;  a  sacristan, 
b  A  chantry,  or  endowment  for 
singing  masses,  etc.  Ohs. 
man'sloned  (m&n'shund),  a. 
Having  mansions, 
mansion  place.  A  dwelling  place 
or  abode  ;  a  mansion  house,  or 
manor  house  ;  also,  a  stopping 
place  (cf.  mansion,  6).  Obs 
man'slangbt  ,  n.  [AS.  mann- 
slxht  manslaughter.]  Obs.  a 
Manslaughter,  b  A  homicide  or 
murderer. 

man'slaugb'ter-er,  n.  One  who 

slaughters  men. 


man'slaugh  ter-ing.  a.  Slaugh¬ 
tering  men.  —  n.  Slaughtering 
of  men. 

man'slaugh  ter-ous.  a.  Of  the 

nature  of  manslaughter ;  dis¬ 
posed  to  manslaughter, 
man-son'.  *f*  monsoon. 
mansonry.  See  mansion  ky,  Xote 
manstrall.  d*  minstrel. 
Man-sur'.Al  See  At.  Mansur. 
man'swear  (m&n'swar'),  r.  ». 
[AS.  mdnswerian  to  forswear  : 
man  sin,  crime  -I-  swerian  to 
swear.]  To  swear  falsely.  Ar¬ 
chaic  or  Scot.  Sf  Dial.  Eng . — 
v.t.  To  forswear;  renounce;  also, 
to  swear  falsely  by  (one’s  god). 
Obs.  [of  m  A  NSW  ear.  I 

man'sworn7  (-swdrn' :  201),  ;>./>.  | 
mant  (mint),  n.  [Cf.  Gael. 
niamitn  stammering.  Ir.  mann- 
toch  stammering,  mannt  gap, 
seat  of  a  lost  tooth.]  A  stammer 
or  stutter.  —  »•.  t.  tf  i.  To  stam¬ 
mer.  —  mant'er,  n.  All  Scot.  Sr 
Dint.  Eng 

mant.  n.  [F.  mante ;  cf.  Pr. 
manta,  Sp.  k  It.  manto.]  A  man¬ 
tilla  :  also,  a  manteau.  Obs. 
Man  ta-li'ni.  Mr.  (m&n'td-le'- 
n?).  A  fop  in  Dickens’s  “Nicho¬ 


las  Nickleby.”  After  ruining 
his  wife  by  his  extravagance  he 
goes  to  “  the  demnition  bow¬ 
wows,”  and  is  compelled  to  turn 
a  mangle,  which  makes  his  life 
”  one  demd  horrid  grind.” 
Man-tchoo'.  Man  tchou'.  Man- 
tchu'.  Vars.  ot  Mantim-. 
manteau  maker.  A  maker  of 
manteaus.  Ohs. 

man-te'ea  (miin-ta'ka),  n. 
[Sp.]  Butter  or  a  substitute  for  it. 
man  teel',  n.  [Cf  F.  mantitte 
mantilla,  Sp.  mantilla,  or  K. 
mandilion.]  A  cloak  or  cape  ;  a 
mantle.  Obs. 

man'te-gar.  n.  [Perh.  an  altera, 
t ion  of  mnnticore.  Oxf.  E.  D.] 
A  kind  of  ape.  Obs. 

manteine.  mantelnance.  + 

MAINTAIN.  MAINTENANCE, 
man'tel.  Obs.  or  dial.  Eng.  var. 
of  mantle.  |a  mantel.  Obs.  \ 
man'tel.  »•.  t.  To  furnish  with  I 
man'tel-board',  n.  A  wooden 
mantelshelf. 

man'tel-ine  (m  a  n't  ?  1-Y  n),  n. 
[F.]  =  MANTELET,  1.  Rare. 
man'tel-piece  ,  n.  Arch  = 

MANTEL  (esp.  b  k  C). 

man'tel-sbelf  ,  n.  The  shelf  of 


a  mantel  ;  a  mantel, 
mantene.  mantenance.  +  main¬ 
tain,  MAINTENANCE. 

man'te-vil,  n.  [Cf.  mant  eel.] 
A  kind  of  loose  coat.  Obs.  or 
Hist.  [Var.  of  maNTICORE.I 
man  tl-cho'ra  (m&n/tT-k5'rd).| 
man-tic'u-late.  v.  i.  [L.  won- 
ticulari .]  To  steal  or  act  stealth¬ 
ily.  Obs.  —  man-tie  u  la'tion. 
n .  Obs. 

man'tld  (mttn'tYd),  n.  Zo'dl.  A 
mantis.  —  a.  Pert,  to  mantids. 
man'tl-ger  (mftn'tY-g?r).  Var. 
of  M ANTICORE. 

man  tiger,  a  A  tigerlike  man. 
b  Folklore.  A  man  transformed 
into  n  tiger.  Cf.  WEBEWOLF. 
man'tll.  d*  mantel,  mantle. 
mantine.  +  maintain. 

Man  ti-ne'an  (mfin'tY-ne'dn), 
a.  Of  or  pert,  to  the  ancient 
Arcadian  city  Mantinea,  found¬ 
ed  470  b.  c.,*  destroved  by  the 
Spartans,  and  rehuift  370  b.  c.— 
tj.  A  citizen  of  Mantinea. 
mantis  crab.  A  squilla. 
mantis  shrimp.  A  squilla. 
man-tls'tic.  a.  Mantic. 
mantle.  Var.  of  mantel. 
mantle  ceil.  Bot  A  tapetal  cell. 


mantle  fibers  or  fibres.  Biol. 

The  outer  (circumferential)  fi¬ 
bers  of  the  spindle  of  a  mitotic 
figure.  They  become  attached 
to  the  chromosomes  and  appear 
to  draw  them  apart.  Cf.  cen¬ 
tral  spindle. 

man'tler  (man'tlPr),  w.  A  per¬ 
son  clothed  only  in  a  mantle  ;  — 
applied  to  the  rustic  Irish  of  the 
15-17th  centuries.  Obs. 
man'tlet.  Var.  of  mantelet. 
man'to  (mftn'tO),  ».  [It.  or  Sp. 
manto,  LL.  mantvm.  Cf.  man¬ 
tle.]  A  mantle  or  cloak, 
man'toe.  d*  manteau. 
man'toid  (mBn'toid), a  [man¬ 
tis  4-  -oid.)  Zool.  Like,  or  pert 
to,  the  Mantida;.— v.  A  mantis, 
man-tol'o-gy  (-jY),  n.  [Gr.  pav- 
tis  prophet  4-  -logy.)  Divina¬ 
tion.  R.  —  man  tol'o  gist.  n.  R. 
man-toon',  n.  [Prob.  It.  man- 
ton*,  aug.  of  manto  cloak.] 
ProT).,  a  large  cloak.  Obs. 
man'tram  ( mfln'trrtm).  Hindu, 
ism.  Var.  of  mantra 
Mantse.  Var.  of  Mantzu. 
man'ty  (mdn'tY)  Scot,  k  diav 
Eng.  var.  of  mantua. 


ale,  senate,  efire,  Am,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofa ;  eve.  6vent,  «nd,  recent,  maker ;  ice,  Ill ;  old,  ftbey,  orb,  8dd,  s&ft,  connect ;  use,  unite,  fim,  flp,  circfis,  menU ; 

II  Foreign  Word.  +  Obaolete  Variant  of.  -f  combined  with.  =  equals. 
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Man'tzu  (m'an'tsu),  u.  pi.  An  aboriginal  Caucasoid  people 
of  southern  China.  They  are  mostly  hunters  and  herds¬ 
men  of  the  hilly  and  mountainous  regions,  and  are  prac¬ 
tically  autonomous.  They  are  probably  related  to  the 
Lolos,  and  in  features  resemble  the  southern  Europeans. 

Man'll  (m5n'oo),  n.  [Skr.]  Hindu  Myth.  One  of  a  series 
of  progenitors  of  human  beings,  and  authors  of  human 
wisdom,  each  ruling  over  the  earth  for  the  period  of  a 
Manvantara.  The  Manu  of  the  present  age  is  the  seventh 
and  is  the  reputed  author  of  the  Hindu  law  book  known* 
as  the  L&ws,  or  Code,  of  Manu,  which  discusses  the  creation 
of  the  world  and  the  state  of  the  soul  after  death,  as  well  as 
all  that  pertains  to  custom  and  society,  the  duties  of  caste 
religion,  etc.  It  is  the  most  authoritative  of  the  Hindu  law 
books;  its  origin  is  placed  at  different  periods  from  1280 
b.  c.  to  200  a.  D.,Buehler’s  opinion  being  that  it  originated 
somewhere  between  200  b.  c.  and  200  a.  d. 

man'll  al  (inSn'u-al),  a.  [ME.  manurt,  F.  manuel ,  L.  ma- 
nualis ,  fr.  manus  hand  ;  prob.  akin  to  AS.  mund  hand, 
OHG.  muni ,  Icel.  mund.  Cf.  emancipate,  legerdemain' 

MAINTAIN,  MANAGE,  MANNER,  MANURE.]  1.  Of  Or  pert,  to 
the  hand  or  hands  ;  done,  made,  or  operated,  by,  or  used 
with,  the  hand  or  hands;  as,  manual  labor;  a  sign  man¬ 
ual.  “  Manual  and  ocular  examination.”  Tat  ham. 

2-  Law.  Designating  actual  occupation,  possession,  de¬ 
livery,  or  the  like. 

3.  Doing  or  performing  manual  labor.  Archaic. 

4.  Having  hands.  Obs. 

5.  Of  the  nature  of,  or  designed  for,  a  manual,  as  a  text  of 
a  literary  work. 

manual  alphabet.  See  dactylology.  —  m.  block  system.  Rail¬ 
roads.  a  block  system  in  which  the  signals  are  operated  by 
hand,  thus  requiring  the  cooperation  of  the  signalmen  at 
both  ends  of  each  block  to  display  signals.—  m.  exercise,.!///., 
the  exercise  by  which  soldiers  are  taught  the  use  of  their 
rines  and  other  arms.  —  m.  method,  a  method  of  teaching 
the  deaf  which  mainly  employs  signs  and  the  manual  al¬ 
phabet  to  communicate  ideas  ;  — distinguished  from  the 
oral  method.  —  m.  training,  Education,  training  of  the  hand 
or  hands  to  do  work  ;  —  applied  to  :  a  Training  of  boys  to 
use  tools,  instruction  in  the  principles  of  wood  working, 
metal  working,  etc.,  being  given  by  the  actual  performance 
of  the  various  operations,  b  In  a  wider  sense,  training  of 
both  boys  and  girls  to  do  work  in  materials,  hence  includ¬ 
ing,  besides  woodworking  and  metal  working,  cooking, 
sewing,  basketry,  drawing,  etc. 

man'u-al  (raXn'u-dl),  n.  [Cf.  F.  manuel ,  LL.  manuale. 
See  manual,  a . ]  1.  A  small  book,  such  as  may  be  car¬ 

ried  in  the  hand,  or  conveniently  handled ;  a  handbook  ; 
specif.,  R.  C.  Ch .,  in  the  Middle  Ages,  the  priest’s  book 
corresponding  to  the  present  rituale ,  or  Roman  ritual. 

2-  Mil.  A  prescribed  exercise  in  the  systematic  handling 
of  a  weapon  ;  as,  the  manual  of  arms  ;  the  manual  of  the 
sword  ;  the  manual  of  the  piece  (cannon,  mortar,  etc.). 

3  Short  for  manual  exercise,  etc. 

4.  Music,  a  A  key  or  digital  of  a  keyboard  instrument. 
Rare,  b  An  organ  keyboard  for  the  fingers,  as  distin¬ 
guished  from  the  pedals;  a  clavier,  or  set  of  keys. 

5-  Zo'nl.  A  primary  (wing  feather  of  a  bird). 

man'u-al  Ism  (-Iz’m),  n.  Action  or  process  of  teaching  by 
means  of  the  manual  method. 

man'U-al-ist,  n.  1.  One  who  works  with  the  hands. 

2.  A  compiler  of  a  manual. 

3.  One  who  uses,  or  advocates  the  use  of,  the  manual 
method  of  teaching  the  deaf. 

ma-nu'bri-al  (ma-nu'brT-al),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  ma¬ 
nubrium  ;  shaped  like  a  manubrium  ;  handlelike. 

manu'brlum  (-am),  n. ;  pi.  L.  -buia  (-d),  E.  -briums 
(-dmz).  [L.,  handle,  fr.  manus  hand.]  1.  Anal.  <£*  Zo'ol. 

A  handlelike  process  or  part;  specif.:  a  In  man  and 
many  mammals,  the  anterior  segment  of  the  sternum,  b 
A  median  anterior  process  of  the  sternum  of  many  birds. 
C  The  handlelike  process  of  the  malleus  of  the  ear.  d  The 
process  bearing  the  mouth  of  a  hydrozoan  ;  the  hypostome. 
2  Rot.  A  cylindrical  cell  projecting  from  the  middle  of 
the  inner  wall  of  each  of  the  eight  shields  composing  the 
wall  of  the  antheridiuin  in  the  Characeae.  It  bears  the  head 
cells  upon  its  summit. 

man  u-cap'tlon  (mSn'lj-kSp'shan),  n.  [LL.  manucaptio , 
lit.,  a  taking  by  the  hand.]  Law.  a  Mainprise,  b  A  former 
writ  for  the  production  in  court  of  an  alleged  felon. 

man  U-dllC'tlon  (-dQk'slmn),7i.  [LL.  manuductio ;  L.  manu 
by  the  hand  -f-  ductio  a  leading,  ducere  to  lead.]  1.  Guid¬ 
ance  as  by  the  hand  ;  leading  ;  introduction  ;  direction. 

2-  That  which  guides  ;  a  guide  ;  an  introduction. 

man  u-duo'tor  (-ter),  n.  [L.  manu  by  the  hand  -f-  iluctor  a 
leader,  ducere  to  lead.]  1.  A  leader  or  guide.  Obs. 

2  Music.  A  conductor;  a  former  officer  in  the  church 
who  gave  the  signal  for  the  choir  to  sing,  beat  time  with 
the  hand,  and  directed  the  music. 


man  u-duc'to-ry  (in5n'u-duk't6-rT),  a.  Leading  by  or  as 
by  the  hand. 

man  u-fac'to-ry  (-f3k'to-rT),  n.  /  p/.  -ries  (-rTz).  [Cf.  L. 
J'actorium  an  oil  press,  prop.,  place  where  something  is 
made.  See  manufacture.]  1.  Manufacture.  Obs. 

2  A  building  or  place  where  something  is  manufactured  ; 
a  factory. 

man  u-fac'ture  (-tur),  n.  [L.  manu ,  abl.  of  manus  hand 
-f-  factura  a  making,  ir.facere  to  make:  cf.  F.  manufac¬ 
ture.  See  manual  ;  fact.]  1.  A  making  by  hand.  Obs. 

2.  The  process  or  operation  of  making  wares  or  any  ma¬ 
terial  products  by  hand,  by  machinery,  or  by  other  agency; 
often,  such  process  or  operation  carried  on  systematically 
with  division  of  labor  and  with  the  use  of  machinery. 

3.  Anything  made  from  raw  materials  by  the  hand,  by 
machinery,  or  by  art,  as  cloths,  iron  utensils,  shoes,  ma¬ 
chinery,  saddlery,  etc. 

4  A  handicratt;  a  manual  occupation  or  trade.  Obs. 

5.  A  manufactory  ;  a  factory.  Obs. 
man  u  fac'ture,  v.  t. ;  -fac'tured  (-turd) ;  -fac'tur-ing 
(-tur-Tng).  [Cf.  F.  manufacturer.']  1.  To  make  (wares  or 
other  products)  by  hand,  by  machinery,  or  by  other  agency ; 
as,  to  manufacture  cloth,  nails,  glass,  etc.  ;  to  produce  by 
labor,  esp.,  now,  according  to  an  organized  plan  and  with 
division  of  labor,  and  usually  with  machinery. 

2.  To  work,  as  raw  or  partly  wrought  materials,  into  suit¬ 
able  forms  for  use  ;  as,  to  manufacture  wool,  iron,  etc. 

3.  To  fabricate  ;  to  invent ;  also,  to  produce  mechanically; 
—  chiefly  disparaging. 

man  u-lac'ture,  v.  i.  To  be  employed  in  manufacturing  ; 
to  admit  of  being  manufactured. 

man  u  fac'tur-er  (-tur-er),  n.  One  who  manufactures , 
specif.  :  a  A  factory  operative.  Obs.  b  An  employer  of 
operatives  in  manufacturing  ;  the  owner  of  a  manufactory 
man'U  fac'tur-ing,  p.  a.  1.  Employed  in  manufacture ; 
as,  a  manufacturing  community  ;  a  manufacturing  town. 
2.  Pertaining  to  manufacture ;  as,  manufacturing  projects 
ma'nu-ka  (ma'uoo-ka;  colloq.  md-noo'kd),  n.  [Maori.] 
The  New  Zealand  tea  tree  ( Lepiospermum  scoparium). 

II  ma'nul  (ma'ndbl ;  L.  nia'nul),  n.  [Mongolian.]  A  small 
wild  cat  of  the  mountains  of  Tibet,  Mongolia,  and  Siberia 
(Fe/is  man ul).  It  has  soft  grayish  white  fur  marked  with 
a  few  blackish  transverse  bands  on  the  loins, 
man  U  mis'sion  (lnSn'u-mTsh'wn),  7i.  [L.  manumissio : 
cf.  F.  manumission.  See  manumit.]  Act  of  manumitting, 
or  state  of  being  manumitted  ;  formal  liberation  of  a  slave, 
man  u  mit'  (-niTt'),  v.  t.  ;  man'u-mit'ted  ;  man'u-mit'ting. 
[L.  manumittere ,  manumissvm  ;  manu ,  abl.  of  manus  the 
hand  -j-  mittere  to  send,  to  send  off.  See  manual  ;  missile.] 
To  release  from  slavery ;  to  liberate  from  personal  bond¬ 
age  or  servitude  ;  to  free,  as  a  slave. 

ma-nur'ance  (ma-nur'dns),  n.  1.  Tenure,  occupation,  or 
control.  Obs.,  exc.  rare  in  Law. 

2.  Cultivation;  tillage;  training.  Obs.  Spenser. 

3.  Manuring.  Rare. 

ma  nure'  (md-nur';  orig.,  arid  commonfj/  until  the  middle 
of  the  18th  c.,  accented  man'ure),  n.  1.  Any  material 
which  fertilizes  land  ;  a  fertilizing  substance  ;  specif.,  ref¬ 
use  of  stables  and  barnyards,  consisting  of  animal  excreta 
with  or  without  litter,  the  dung  of  birds,  or  the  like. 

2.  Cultivation  ;  tillage.  Obs. 

ma  nure'  (md-nur'),  v.  t.  ;  ma-nured'  (-nurd'):  ma-nur'ing 
(-nur'Tng).  [OF.  manurrer,  manovrer ,  to  w  ork  with  the 
hand,  to  cultivate  by  manual  labor,  F.  manceurrer.  See 
manual,  ure,  opera  ;  cf.  inure,  maneuver.]  1.  To  have  in 
possession  ;  to  hold,  as  land  ;  also,  to  have  in  hand ;  to 
manage  ;  conduct.  Obs. 

2  To  cultivate  or  till  (land);  hence,  to  develop  by  cul¬ 
ture;  to  cultivate ;  to  train.  Obs. 

Manure  thyself  then  ;  to  thyself  be  improved  Donne 

3.  To  apply  manure  to  ;  to  enrich,  as  land,  by  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  a  fertilizing  substance. 

The  blood  of  English  shall  manure  the  ground  Shale. 

4.  To  work  up  ;  manipulate  ;  handle  ;  maneuver.  Obs. 
ma-nur'ing  (ma-nur'ing),  p.  pr.  vb.  n.  of  manure.  Esp.  : 

rb.  n.  Act  or  process  of  applying  manure  ;  also,  manure, 
ma'nus  (ma'nd8),  7?.  ,*;>/.  manus.  [L.,  the  hand.]  1 .  Anat. 
it*  Zo'ol.  a  The  distal  segment  of  the  fore  limb  of  a  ver¬ 
tebrate,  including  the  carpus  and  fore  foot  or  hand,  b  A 
chela  or  prehensile  organ  of  an  arthropod. 

2.  Rom.  Law.  The  power  or  rights  collectively  of  a  hus¬ 
band  over  his  wife  when  the  marriage  was  by  coemption, 
by  confarreation,  or,  in  early  times,  by  prescription.  The 
wife  was  then  said  to  be  in  manu,  had  practically  the  legal 
status  of  a  daughter,  and  was  called  materfamiiias. 
man'u  script  (mSn'u-skrTpt),  a.  [L.  manu  scriptus.  See 
manual  ;  scribe.]  Written  with  or  by  the  hand  ;  in  writ¬ 
ing  ;  as,  a  manuscript  volume. 


man'u  script  (mSn'u-skrTpt),  n.  [LL.  manvseriptum , 
lit.,  something  written  with  the  hand.  See  manuscript, 
a.]  1.  A  composition  written  with  the  hand,  as  an  an¬ 

cient  book,  document,  etc.,  so  written  before  the  adop¬ 
tion  of  printing,  or  an  unprinted  modern  book,  piece  of 
music,  etc.;  esp.,  an  author’s  copy  of  his  work  in  hand¬ 
writing  or  typewriting,  from  which  the  printed  copies 
are  made ;  a  writing  of  any  kind  as  distinguished  from  a 
printed  copy. 

2.  a  Writing,  as  opposed  to  print ;  as,  the  book  is  in  man¬ 
uscript.  b  Handwriting  ;  hand. 

Manuscript  is  often  abbreviated  in  the  first  two 
senses  to  MS.  or  ms.,  plural  MSS.  or  mss. 

Manx  ( rnSijks),  a.  [For  Mansk,  Manisk,  fr.  an  (assumed) 
Scand.  adj.,  fr.  the  Celtic  name  of  the  island.  Oxf.  E.  D.] 
Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Isle  of  Man  or  its  inhabitants.— 
Manx  cat,  one  of  a  breed  of  domestic 
cats  having  a  rudimentary  tail,  con¬ 
taining  only  about  three  vertebrae. 

—  M.  shearwater,  a  small  shearwater 
( Puffin  us  purtinus)  common  in  the 
eastern  North  Atlantic. 

Manx,  n.  1.  The  native  language  of 
the  Manxmen,  a  dialect  of  Celtic. 

2.  Manx  people  ;  Manxmen. 

Manx'man  (lnSqkb'nidn),  n.  ;  pi. 

-men  (-m£n).  A  native  of  the  Isle 
of  Man. 

man'y  (mgu'T),  a.  The  comparative  manier  and  superla¬ 
tive  maniest,  frequent  in  Scot.,  are  both  Obs.  Their  place 
is  supplied  by  more,  most,  from  a  different  root.  [ME. 
mani,  moni,  AS.  manig,  nuenig,  monig  ;  akin  to  D.  menig , 
OS.  &  OHG.  manag ,  G.  manch,  Dan.  mange,  Sw.  mange, 
Goth,  manags,  OSlav.  mnog,  Russ,  mnogi,  Ir.  minic  fre¬ 
quent,  often,  OIr.  menic  ;  cf.  Icel.  margr.]  Consisting  of 
a  great  number  ;  numerous  ;  not  few ;  —  often  used  with 
as,  hoxc,  so,  or  too,  of  an  indefinite  number  considered  with 
reference  to  its  largeness  or  adequacy  ;  as,  we  have  as 
many  men  as  are  needed. 

So  manu  laws  argue  so  many  Bins  Mdton. 

Thou  shalt  be  a  father  of  many  nations  Gen  xvii.  4. 

With  a  singular  noun  many  is  now  used  attributively 
only  in  many  a  (see  below),  and  predieatively  only  Dial, 
or  Colloq.  in  an  inverted  construction;  as,  many  is  the 
time  I ’ve  warned  him. 

Syn.  —  Multiplied,  manifold,  various,  divers,  sundry, 
as  many,  the  same  in  number  ;  as,  he  made  six  mistakes  in 
as  many  paragraphs.  —  as  m.  as,  all  that. 

As  many  us  were  possessor*  of  lands  or  houses.  Acts  iv.  34. 

—  m.  a  or  an,  a  large  number  taken  distributive^  ;  each  one 
of  many  ;  —  used  with  a  sing,  noun,  formerly  also  without 
the  article.  “For  thy  sake  have  I  shed  many  a  tear.” 
Shak.  —  m.  a  ( formerly  an)  one,  many  a  person  or  thing. — 
m.  one,  many  a  one  or  person  ;  many.  Obs.  or  Scot .  —  one 
too  m.,  one  more  than  is  needed  or  wanted.  — the  m.,the 
great  or  vast  majority;  the  multitude;  the  populace;  — 
opposed  to  the  few. 

After  him  the  rascal  many  ran.  S/ieuser 

—  too  m.  for,  too  numerous  for  ;  hence,  sometimes  of  a  sin- 

fle  person  or  thing,  too  powerful  for;  more  than  a  match 
or  ;  as,  they  are  too  many  for  us. 
man'y,  7/.  {elliptically)  pron.  [See  many,  a.]  1.  A  large 
or  considerable  number  ;  as,  it  was  believed  by  many. 

A  care-crazed  mother  of  a  many  children.  Shak 

He  is  liable  to  a  great  many  inconveniences  Tillotson 
A  many  children,”  “a  good  many  men,”  etc.,  are 
considered  to  be  elliptical  for  “a  many  of  children,”  “a 
good  many  of  men,”  etc. 

2  [Confused  with  meinie.]  A  company;  host;  flock; 
retinue.  Obs. 

3.  That  which  is  manifold  ;  plurality.  Chiefly  Philos. 
man'y-head  ed,  a.  Having  many  heads.  —  the  many-headed 
beast  or  monster,  the  multitude  ;  the  populace  ;  —  a  derisive 
term,  after  Horace’s  belua  multorum  capitum  ( Ep .  I.  i.  76), 
monster  of  many  heads,  applied  to  the  Roman  people, 
man'y-piies'  (mSn'T-pliz'),  n.  [ many ,  adj.  -{-plies,  pi.  of 
ply  a  fold.]  The  psalterium,  or  third  stomach,  of  a  rumi¬ 
nant  ;  —  so  called  from  the  numerous  leaflike  folds  of  its 
mucous  membrane.  See  ruminant,  Illust. 
man'y  root'  (-root'),  n.  An  American  acantliaceous  plant 
(Ruellia  tuberosa),  having  tuberous  medicinal  roots, 
man'y— sid  ed  (-sid'Sd),  a.  Having  many  sides  ;  —  said  of 
geometrical  figures.  Hence,  having  many  aspects,  bearings, 
or  the  like  ;  as,  a  many-sided  topic  ;  also,  interested  in,  and 
having  an  aptitude  for,  many  pursuits  or  objects  of  atten¬ 
tion  ;  versatile  —  man' y-sid'ed  ness,  n. 
man'y-whero'  (-liwSr'),  adv.  In  many  places, 
man  za-ni'ta  (man'zd-ne'td  ;  Amer.  Sp.  miin'sa-ne'ta ; 
2G8),  71.  [Sp.,  dim.  of  manzann  an  apple.]  a  Any  of 

various  Californian  shrubs  of  the  genus  Arctostaphylosy 
esp.  A.  pungens  and  A.  tomenlosa.  b  The  madrona. 


man'u-a-ble,  a.  [Cf.  OF  manu- 
able.)  Capable  of  being  read¬ 
ily  handled.  Obs. 
ma'nu -a'li-i  (mii'noo-a'le-e),  n. 
[Samoan  manu  bird  4-  alii  mas¬ 
ter.]  A  gallinule  ( Porphyrio 
samnensis)  confined  to  Samoa, 
man  a-al'i-ter  (mttn'd-fil'Y-t5r), 
adv.  (XL.  See  2d  manual.] 
Music.  W ith  the  manuals  as  dis¬ 
tinct  from  the  pedals  ;  —  a  direc¬ 
tion  used  in  organ  music, 
man  u  al  1-za'tion  <  mftn'fl-al-Y- 
zi'shfin  ;  -T-za'sh/7n),  n.  Using 
of  the  hands  Rare. 
man'u-al  ly,  adr.  of  manual. 
ma'nu-a'o  (m  ii'n  00-d'O),  n. 
[Samoan  manu  bird  4-  ao  dawn.) 
A  wattled  honey  cater  (Psilotis 
caruurulatn),ch\ef\y  olive  green 
in  color.  Samoa. 
man'u  a-ry  <  m&n'fl-H-rY).  a.  [L. 
manna  r  ins,  fr.  manus  hand.) 
Manual.  Ohs.  —  n.  Manual 
labor  :  a  manual  laborer.  Ohs. 
raa  nu  ba  liste'  (  F.  mii'nu'hiV- 
lest' ),  n.  IF.  See  manus  ;  BAL- 
lista.)  A  kind  of  crossbow  or 
arbalest. 

ma  nu'bl-al  (md-na'bY-rll),  a. 
[L.  manuhiatis.  fr.  manuhiae 
money  obtained  from  the  sale  of 
booty,  booty.)  Manuhiary.  Ohs. 
ma-nu'bi  a-ry,  a.  (L.  mam+ia- 
rtus.  See  manu  rial.]  Of  or 
pert,  to  spoils  of  war.  Obs.  —  n. 
Plundering  ;  plunderer.  Ohs. 
ma-nu'bri-at  ed  (mo-nfl'brT- 
at'$d).  a.  In  birds,  having  a 
st  *rnum  with  a  manubrium. 


man'u-cap'tor  (man'fl-kap'- 
tPr),  n.  [LL.;  L  mamts  hand  + 
captor  captor  J  A  mainpernor, 
man'u-code  ( mUn'fl-kfid ).  u. 
|  Malay  muuuq  defeat  a  the  bird 
of  the  gods  :  cf.  F  manucot/e  ] 
Any  paradise  bird  of  the  genus 
Ma’n'u-co'di  a  (-kd'dT-d  >,  of 
Australia  and  New  Guinea. 
They  are  chiefly  iridescent 
black  or  greenish.  Formerly, 
any  of  various  other  birds  of 
paradise 

man  u-co’ dl  a'ta  (-ko/dY-a't<i ), 
n.  [XL  J  1.  A  bird  of  paradise 
Ohs.  ImsKA.I 

2.  [cop.]  Zo'ol.  Syn.  of  Para-I 
man  u-duce',  r.  i.  [L.  matin 
ducere,  p.  p.  ductus,  to  lead  by 
the  hand.)  To  lead:  to  direct. 
Ohs.  Oxf.  E.  D. 

man'u-du'cent.  a.  a  =  mam  - 
ductory.  Ohs.  b  =  mancduc- 
TftR.  Ohs. 

man  u-duct'.  »•.  t.  [See  manu- 
duce.]  To  guide  by  the  hand.  R. 
man  u-duc'tlve  ( mtln/fl-d^k,• 
tYv),  a.  Manuduetory.  Rare. 
Ma-nu'e  (nui-nfl'?).  D.  Bib. 
manuel.  +  manual. 
manuf  Ahhr.  Manufactory; 
manufacture  :  manufacturer  ; 
manufacturing. 

manufact,  a.  [L.  manu  fact**.] 
Made  by  hand.  Ohs. 

manufact.  n.  Also  man  u-fac'- 
tion.  Manufacture.  Obs. 
manufactor.  n.  [L.  manu  by 
hand  -h  factor  maker.]  A  manu¬ 
facturer.  Ohs. 


man  u-fac'to-ry,  a.  Of  or  per¬ 
taining  to  manufacturing.  Ohs. 
man  u-fac'tur-a-ble  (man  fl- 
fftk'tflr-d-b'l),  a.  See  -a bi.k. 
man  u-fac'tur-age  ( -Sj ),  n  Man¬ 
ufacture.  Rare. 
man  u  fac'tur-al  (-tfir-^1).  a. 
Pert,  to  manufactures  Rare- 
man  u  fac'tur-ess.  tem.  of 
manufacturer,  [strong  hand. I 
ma'nu  for'tl.  [L.)  With  a{ 
ma-nuk.'.  Var.  of  manoc. 
ma'nu-ma'  (ma'ndo-ma'),  n. 
[Samoan  manumti ;  manu  bird  4- 
ma  shame.]  A  bright-colored 
fruit  pigeon  (  Ptilopus  nerousei) 
of  Samoa  and  the  Fij^i  Islands, 
ma'nu-me'a  (ma'ndo-ma'a),  n 
[Samoan.] Thetoothbill.  Samoa. 
man  u-mis'a-ble,  a.  That  may 
be  manumitted.  Ohs. 
manfu-mise.  »•.  (See  manumit  ] 
To  manumit.  Obs. 
man  u-mia'sive  (mUn'fl-mYs'- 
1  v ),  a.  Civil  Laic.  Pertaining 
to.  or  effecting,  manumission, 
manumit,  n.  Also  manumisse. 
A  manumitted  slave.  Ohs. 
man  u-mi'tion  (mSn'fl-mYsh'- 
«n).».  Manumission.  Ohs. 
man  u  rait'ter,  u.  One  who 
manumits. 

man  u  mo'tive(mfin'fl-mfi'tYv), 
a.  [L.  manus  the  hand  4-  E. 
motii  e.~)  Moved  by  hand, 
man  u-mo'tor  (-mfi'tPr),  n.  [L. 
manus  the  hand  4-  E.  motor.  1 
A  small  carriage  so  constructed 
as  to  be  moved  by  the  hands  of 
a  person  sitting  in  it. 


man'u-ple  +  maniple 
man  u-pri'sor,  n.  [See  main- 
prise. 1  =  mainpernor  Ohs 
Oxf.  E  D.  [one’s  own  hand. I 
II  ma'nu  pro'pri-a.  [L.J  With| 
ma  nur'a-ble  (md-nOr'd-h’l),  a 
Capable  of  being  manured, 
ma-nur'age  <-ffj)~,  n.  Cultivation 
!  or  occupation.  Ohs. 
m&-nure'le88.  a.  See  -less 
ma-nure'ment,  n.  Cultivation. 
I  Obs.  (who  manures.] 

ma-nur'er  (md-nur'?r),  n.  One| 
ma-nu'ri-al  on  d-n  Q'r  T-rt  1),  a 
Of,  pert.  to.  or  of  the  nature  of. 
manure.  —  ma-nu'ri-al  ly.  adv 
||  ma'nus  Chris'ti  ( m  a'n  fi  s 
krYs'tT).  [L.J  Lit.,  hand  of 
Christ ;  —  a  cordial  made  by 
boiling  sugar  with  rose  water, 
I  violet  water,  or  cinnamon  water. 
1  formerly  given  to  feeble  persons, 
man'u-script  al.  a.  Of  or  per¬ 
taining  to  manuscripts  Rare. 
man  a  scrlp'tion  (mftn'fl- 
skrYp'shi/n),  w.  [L.  manu  by 
hand  4  script  in  writing.]  Writ¬ 
ing  done  hv  hand.  Rare. 
man  u-scrip'tur-ftl  (-fflr-dl),  a 
Manuscriptal  Rare . 
ma'nu-si'na  (ma'noo-se'nii).  n. 
(Samoan  manu  hi'd  4-  si  no 
white.]  A  pure  white  tern  ( (ly- 
r/is  alha)  of  Polynesia.  Samoa. 
man  u-stu  pra'tion  ( mftn'fl-stfi- 
pra'shtin),  n.  fL.  manus  hand 
4-  stuprare  to  defile  ]  =  mas¬ 

turbation. 

ma  nu-tag'i  (mn/n(5o-tang'e),n 
I  [Samoan  manutaqi ;  manu  bird 


4-  taqi  cry.]  A  fruit  pigeon 
(  Ptilopus  f  asriatus)  of  Samoa, 
man  u  ten'en  cy  (mfln'fl-tPn'- 
en-sY).  n  (LL.  manutenentia.] 
Maintenance.  Ohs. 
man  u-ten'tion  (-tPn'shwn),  n. 

LL.  man utentio,  in  sense  1.] 

.  Maintenance.  Ohs. 

2.  A  holding  by  the  hand.  Rare. 
II  man  u-ter'gi-um  i-tQr'jY-iJm). 
n.  (L.;  manus  hand  4  tergere  to 
wipe.]  Ecrl.  A  napkin  ;  towel 
Man-van'ta-ra  (m  a  n-v  a  n't  li¬ 
ra),  v.  I  Skr,  a  Manu  period.] 
Hindu  Myth  The  sum  of  the 
ages  or  periods  of  the  world, 
4.:J20,000  years.  See  Yuoa. 
man'ward  (min'wfrd),  adv 
[man  4  -warr/.]  Towards,  or 
in  relation  to,  man.  —  a.  Di¬ 
rected  towards  man. 
man'way',  n.  A  small  passage¬ 
way.  as  in  a. mine,  that  a  man 
may  pass  through, 
man'weed  .  Fuller’s  teasel, 
man'-wom  an,  n.  a  A  hermaph¬ 
rodite.  Ohs.  b  A  being  com¬ 
bining  the  virtues  of  both  man 
and  woman.  Xonce  Use.  Ten¬ 
nyson.  c  A  masculine  woman. 
Manx'wom  an  (mftnks'wObnV- 
/)n  >.  if .  « . t  Man  x  man. 

man'y- berry  (mPn'Y-b5r/Y)»  **• 

The  hackherry  ( Celtis ). 
Man-ye'ma  (min-va'ma),  v. 
A  member  of  a  tribe  dwell¬ 
ing  on  the  upper  Kongo,  for¬ 
merly  noted  for  cannibalism  and 
slave  raiding  They  speak  a 
corrupt  Kantu  dialect. 


man'y  fold  Var.  of  manifold 
man'y  gate,  man'y  gates,  adv 

l many,  a.  4-  3d  gate.')  In  many 
ways.  Ohs.  ( -  n  bus.  I 

man  y-head'ed-ness.  n.  Seel 
manyhede.  n.  Many  ness  Ohs. 
man'yie.  n.  Sr  v.  Maim.  Obs. 

Scot. 

man'y-kin.  man'y-kins.  a. 

(Orig.  a  gen.,  of  many  a  kind  or 
kinds.  See  many  ;  kin.]  Of 

many  kinds  Ohs. 

man'y-ment.  n.  [F  manicment.1 
Management.  Ohs.  Scot. 
man'y-ness .n.  See -ness. 
man'y-nose.  Var.  of  m  aninose 
manyour.  +  manger,  a  trough. 
Man  yu-e'ma  (miin'yoo-a'ma). 
Var.  of  Manyema. 
man'y-ways'  ( m  5  n'Y-w  a  7/ ), 
man'y-wise'  (-wTz').  adr.  See 

•W  A  VS.  -WISE. 

manywhat.p.  Many  things.  Ohs. 
man-za'na  (man-tha'na  :  -sa'- 
nii  :  268),  7/.  [Sp.]  A  varying 

land  measure  of  Central  and 
South  America  ;  acuadra.  See 
ru  a  dim  ;  measure,  Table. 
man  za-nil'la  (mfin'za-nYl'd  ; 
Sp.  miin'tha-nel'ya),  n.  (Sp] 
See  SH ERRY. 

man  za-nll'la  imin'zd-nYl'd  ; 
man'sii-nel'ya:  1U6.268),  n.  [Sp., 
name  of  various  plants,  dim  of 
manzana  apple.]  Any  of  sev¬ 
eral  asteraceous  weeds,  esp.  spe¬ 
cies  of  Hi  dens  and  Stemmodon - 
tia.  Porta  Rico. 
man  za-nll'lo  (-nYl'rt  ;  -nel'yfl), 
n.  [Sp  ]  The  manchineel. 


food,  foot ;  out,  oil ;  chair  ;  go  ;  sing,  iijk  ;  44*en,  thin;  nature,  verdure  (250) ;  K  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144) ;  boN  ;  yet ;  zh  =  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Guidb. 

Full  explanations  of  Abbreviations,  Signs,  etc..  Immediately  precede  the  4  ocabulary. 
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MARBLED 


Ma'orl  (rna'i  -rT  ;  colloq.  mou'rY),  n. ;  p 

1.  One  of  the  aborigines  of  New  Zealaud, 
a  Polynesian  people  with  some  Melane¬ 
sian  admixture.  They  are  of  vigorous 
and  athletic  frame,  tall  stature,  and 
pleasing  features,  and  are  among  the 
bravest  and  most  warlike  of  men.  In 
their  aboriginal  arts,  esp.  wood  carving, 
they  were  among  the  most  advanced  of 
the  Polynesians,  and  they  are  known 
also  for  their  elaborate  tattooing  and 
their  poetic  nature  myths.  Formerly 
inveterate  cannibals,  they  are  now  civi¬ 
lized  citizens  of  New  Zealand. 

2.  The  language  of  the  Maoris.  See 
M  alayo- Polynesian. 

3.  The  rainbow  fish  Coris  lineolulus. 

Ma'o-ri,  Ma'o-ri  an  (-<hi),  a.  Of  or  pert. 

to  the  Maoris  or  their  language.  —  Mao- 
rlan  region  or  subregion.  Zoogeog.  =  New 
Zealand  region  or  subregion.  —  Maori 
cabbage,  the  wild  cabbage  of  New  Zea-  Merc, 
land,  descended  from  cabbages  planted  by  Captain  Cook. 
—  M.  head,  the  grass  tree.  New  Zealand.  —  M.  hen,  a  weka. 
map  (m&p),  n.  [From  F.  mappe ,  in  mappemonde  map  of 
the  world,  LL.  inappa  mundi ,  fr.  L.  inappa  napkin,  signal 
cloth  ;  —  a  Punic  word.  Cf.  apron,  mop,  napkin,  nappe.] 

1.  A  representation  (usually  on  a  fiat  surface)  of  the  sur¬ 
face  of  the  earth,  or  of  some  portion  of  it,  showing  the  rel¬ 
ative  size  and  position,  according  to  some  given  scale  or 
projection,  of  the  parts  represented  ;  also,  such  a  represen¬ 
tation  of  the  celestial  sphere,  or  of  some  part  of  it.  Cf. 
chart,  and  see  projection. 

2.  Anything  suggestive  of,  or  representing  like,  a  map; 
specif.,  Obs.  or  R .,  a  detailed  but  condensed  representation 
or  account ;  a  picture,  image,  embodiment,  or  epitome. 

Thus  ix  his  cheek  the  map  of  days  outworn.  Shak. 
Syn.  —  Map,  chart.  A  map.  like  a  charts  may  include  a 
graphic  renresentation  of  both  laud  and  water.  But  a  map 
is  primarily  concerned  with  the  laud,  a  chart,  with  the 
water,  esp.  in  its  relation  to  navigation, 
map,  v.  t. ;  mapped  (m5pt)  ;  map'ping.  To  represent  by  or 
on  a  map  ;  to  make  a  map  of.  Hence,  fig.  :  To  represent, 
indicate,  or  delineate  a6  on  a  map  ;  to  sketch. 

I  am  near  to  the  place  where  they  should  meet,  if  I’isanio  have 
mapped  it  truly.  Shak. 

to  map  out.  a  To  represent,  divide  up,  or  record  in  detail 
on  or  as  on  a  map.  b  To  plan  in  detail,  as  a  journey, 
ma'pa  U  (m'a'pa-oo ;  colloq.  ma'pou),  n.  [Maori.]  a  A  myr- 
sinaceouB  tree  of  New  Zealand  (M ursine  urvillei )  with  red¬ 
dish  brown  leaves,  small  white  flowers,  and  light  wood 
much  used  for  fuel,  b  =  white  mapau. 
rna'ple  (ma'p’l),  n.  [AS.  mapolder ,  mapulder ,  mapullrSou' , 
maple  tree;  akin  to  Icel.  mopurr;  cf.  OHG.  mazzaltra , 
mazzollra,  G.  nuissholder."]  1.  a  Any  tree  of  the  genus  Acer, 
many  species  of  which  are  handsome  in  cultivation.  See 
Acer  ;  also  sugar  maple,  silver  maple,  Norway  maple, 
swamp  maple,  etc.  b  The  hard  wood  of  these  trees,  dis¬ 


tinguished  by  its  light  color  and  very  firm,  close  grain. 
Maple  is  extensively  used  for  hardwood  floors,  for  interior 
furnishings  of  houses,  for  tool  handles,  etc.  The  curly 
maple  (see  under  curly)  is  most  highly  prized. 

2.  a  In  New  Zealand,  the  mapau.  b  In  Australia:  (1) 
The  icacinaceous  tree  Villaresia  moorei.  (2)  The  meliaceous 
tree  F/indersia  chalaicaiuna.  c  See  box  elder. 
maple  borer.  Any  one  of  several  insects  or  insect  larvae 
which  bore  into  maple 
trees ;  as:  a  A  black  and 
yellow  longicorn  beetle 
( Plagionotus  speciosus ) 

whose  larva  kills  the  sugar 
maple  by  boring  under  the 
bark,  b  A  black  and  orange 
clearwing  moth  (Sesia 
acerni)  whose  larva  de¬ 
stroys  maples  by  boring 
under  the  bark,  c  The  pear 
borer  Chn/sobothris  femo- 
rala.  d  The  peach  borer 
Dicerca  diraricata.  e  A 
small  ambrosia  beetle  ( Cor- 
(  hy  l  us  rnmctatixsimvs) 

which  girales  and  kills  A  Maple  Borer  a,  nat.  size.  B 
young  sugar  maples,  f  The  Maple  Borer  e,  x  5;  b  Bur- 
larva  of  the  leopard  moth.  rows  of  its  Larva  in  a  Stalk  (J). 
ma'ple-leaved.a.  Having  leaves  like  those  of  most  maples, 
maple  sirup  or  syrup.  Sirup  made  by  evaporating  the 
sap  of  certain  species  of  maple,  esp.  the  sugar  maple.  By 
further  evaporation  maple  sugar  is  obtained,  which  is  usu¬ 
ally  brown  and  consists  largely  of  saccharose  (=  sugar,  1), 
with  small  amounts  of  glucose,  other  organic  matters,  ana 
ash.  These  products  are  prized  for  their  peculiar  flavor, 
maple  worm,  a  The  large  two-horned  green-striped  larva 
of  a  bomby cid  moth  (A msola rubicunda).  It  defoliates  the 
white  maple,  b  The  hairy  greenish  yellow  larva  of  a  dagger 
moth  ( Acronyda  amerieana).  c  The  larva  of  the  Io  moth, 
map  turtle.  A  small  aquatic  turtle  ( Graplemys  geogra- 
p/iica)  of  the  central  and  eastern  United  States ;  — so  called 
from  its  markings. 


m&'qul  (ma'kg),  n.  A  Chilean  elaeocarpaceons shrub  ( Aris - 
tolelia  maqui).  Its  bark  furnishes  strings  for  musical  in¬ 
struments,  and  a  medicinal  wine  is  made  from  its  berries, 
mar  (mar),  v.  t.  ;  marred  (mard) ;  mar'ring.  [ME.  marren , 
metreti ,  AS.  merran ,  myrran  (in  comp.),  to  obstruct,  im¬ 
pede,  dissipate  ;  akin  to  OS.  merrian ,  OHG.  marrjan ,  mer - 
ran  ;  cf.  D.  marren ,  meeren ,  to  moor  a  ship,  Icel.  merja  to 
bruise,  crush,  and  Goth,  marzjan  to  offend.  Cf.  moor,  v.] 

1.  To  hinder,  impede,  or  hamper  ;  to  obstruct,  interrupt, 
or  stop.  Obs.,  exc.  in  bowls  and  curling. 

2.  To  make  defective  ;  to  do  serious  injury  to  ;  to  damage 
greatly  ;  to  impair ;  spoil ;  ruin.  “  It  makes  us,  or  it  mars 
us.”  “  Striving  to  mend,  to  mar  the  subject.”  Shak. 

3.  To  do  physical  injury  to,  esp.  by  cutting  off  or  defacing 
a  part ,  to  mutilate  .  mangle  ;  disfigure  ;  deface. 

I  pray  you  mar  no  more  trees  with  writing  love  songs  in  their 
barks.  Shak. 

4.  To  bewilder  ;  trouble  ;  distress.  Obs. 

mar,  n.  Something  that  mars;  specif.,  a  blemish  ;  injury  ; 
disfigurement ;  drawback.  Rare. 

mar'a-bou  (lnSr'd-bob),  n.  [F.  Cf.  Marabout.]  1.  a  A  large 
stork  of  the  genus  Leptoptilus ;  esp.,  the  African  species 
L.  crumenijer.  The  genus  includes  also  the  adjutant,  to 
which  the  name  is  also  often  applied,  b  One  of  the  soft 
elongated  under  tail  coverts  or  under  wing  coverts  of  a 
marabou  or  adjutant,  used  in  millinery. 

2.  A  kind  of  thrown  raw  silk,  nearly  white  naturally,  but 
capable  of  being  dyed  without  scouring  ;  also,  a  thin  fabric 
made  from  it,  as  for  scarfs,  which  resembles  the  feathers 
of  the  marabou  in  delicacy,  —  whence  the  name. 

3.  One  having  five  eighths  negro  blood  ;  the  offspring  of  a 
mulatto  and  a  griffe.  Louisiana. 

Mar'a  bout  (mSr'd-bbot),  n.  [F.,  fr.  Pg.  marabuto ,  Ar. 
morabif.  Cf.  maravedi.]  A  Mohammedan  hermit  or  saint ; 
esp.,  a  member  of  a  sect  of  North  Africa  which  forms  a 
kind  of  religious  order  among  the  Berbers,  members  of 
higher  rank  living  in  a  kind  of  monastery  built  beside  the 
tomb  of  some  saint ;  also,  the  saint,  or  his  tomb. 

Ma'rah  (ma'rd  ;  mSr'd),  ?i.  [Heb.  mdrah  bitter.]  Bib.  The 
first  halting  place  of  the  Israelites  after  passing  through 
the  Red  Sea  and  entering  the  wilderness.  The  waters  were 
bitter  and  could  not  be  drunk,  at  which  the  people  com¬ 
plained.  See  Exod.  xv.  23-25;  also  Num.  xxxiii.  8,  9. 
ma-ra'i  (ma-ra'4  ;  -ri'),  ma-ra'e  (mk-ra'a  ;  -ri'),  n.  [Maori 
&  Tahitian  marae ,  orig.  an  open  space  before  the  home  ;  cf. 
Samoan  malae ,  Malay  balai  an  open  building.]  Among  the 
Polynesians,  a  precinct,  used  as  a  place  of  worship,  sacri¬ 
fice,  and  burial  of  chieftains,  the  principal  feature  of  which 
is  a  stone  platform  on  w’hicli  are  the  images  of  deities, 
scaffolds  for  sacrifices,  etc. 

mafa  nath'a  (mSr'd-nXth'd ;  277).  [Aramaic  maran  atha .] 
See  anathema  maranatha.  —  n.  Formerly,  by  misinter¬ 
pretation,  a  terrible  curse  such  as  the  greater  excommu¬ 
nication. 

In  the  A.  V.  this  term  is  printed  Maran-atha ;  in 
the  R.  V.  as  two  words,  Maran  atha. 

Ma  ran'ta  (md-rSn'td),  n.  [NL.,  after  Bartolommeo  Ma- 
ranta  (d.  1554),  physician  of  Venosa.]  Bot.  A  genus  of 
tropical  American  herbs  typifying  the  family  Marantace*. 
They  have  tuberous  starchy  roots,  large  sheathing  leaves, 
and  regular  flowers  w  ith  a  single  petaloid  filament  bearing 
a  1-celTed  anther  Most  species  are  cultivated  for  their 
handsome  foliage.  M.  arundinacea  is  the  principal  source 
of  arrowroot.  Also  [/.  c.J,  a  plant  of  this  genus. 
Mar/an-ta'ce-aB(m5r/Sn-ta'se-e),  7i.  pi.  [NL.]  Bot.  A  fam¬ 
ily  of  tropical  monocotyledonous  plants,  distinguished  from 
the  Zinziberace.T*  by  having  ovaries  with  a  solitary  ovule  in 
each  cell.  It  includes  about  12  genera  and  150  species ; 
several,  as  Maranta ,  Calalhea ,  Phrynivm ,  and  Thalia ,  are 
cultivated  in  greenhouses.  —  mar  an  ta'ceous  (  shfis),  a. 
ma  ran'tic  (md-rXn'tTk),  a.  [Gr.  papavTixos  wasting  away.] 
Med.  Pertaining  to,  or  caused  by,  marasmus, 
ma-ras'ea  (md-ras'kn),  n.  [It.  See  maraschino.]  A  small 
and  bitter  wild  black  cherry  from  which  maraschino  is  ob¬ 
tained.  It  is  a  variety  of  tiie  European  bird  cherry. 
mar'a-SChi'no  (mir'd-ske'no),  n.  [It.,  fr.  marasca ,  ama- 
rasca ,  a  sour  cherry,  L.  amarus  bitter.]  A  liqueur  distilled 
from  the  fermented  juice  of  the  marasca  cherry,  and  fla¬ 
vored  with  the  broken  kernels  ;  also,  an  imitation  of  this, 
ma  ras'mic  (nid-riz'mTk),  a.  Med.  Pertaining  to,  pro¬ 
duced  by,  or  affected  with,  marasmus ;  marantic. 

Ma  ras'mi  us  (-mT-tls),  n.  [NL.  See  marasmus.]  Bot.  A 
large  genus  of  fungi  of  the  order  Agaricales,  distinguished 
by  their  tough  leathery  texture,  enabling  them  to  withstand 
drought.  The  species  are  mostly  of  small  size ;  some,  as 
the  fairy-ring  mushroom  (M.  oreades ),  are  edible, 
ma  ras'moid  (-moid),  a.  [ marasmua  -f-  -oid.]  Med.  Re¬ 
sembling  marasmus. 

ma  ras'mus  (-mils),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  papaapos,  fr.  pa paivt  iv 
to  quench,  as  fire  ;  pass.,  to  die  away.]  Med.  Progressive 
emaciation  and  general  wasting  due  to  enfeebled  constitu¬ 
tion  rather  than  any  specific  or  ascertainable  cause. 

II  ma-r&s'mus  «e  ni'lls  (se-ni'lls)  [L.],  marasmus  of  the  aged. 


Ma-ra'tha  (nuLra'td),  Mah  rat'ta  (-rit'd),  n.  [Hind.  Mar - 
hafft,  MarhaRd,  the  name  of  a  famous  Hindu  race,'  fr.  Skr. 
Mahd-rash(ra.]  A  member  of  a  race  of  India  whose  main 
habitat  is  the  western  Deccan  and  the  Bombay  Presidency. 
Orig.  divided  into  many  petty  chieftainships,  soon  after 
1650,  under  Sivaji,  they  united  for  a  career  of  conquest 
which  for  a  time  brought  the  greater  part  of  the  Indian 
Peninsula  under  their  rule.  They  were  conquered  by  the 
British  in  1818.  They  are  of  Scytho-Dravidiau  type,  active 
and  sturdy,  and  are  efficient  soldiers.  They  are  organized 
in  many  castes,  mostly  of  Sudra  rank,  and  have  imposed 
their  language,  Marutni,  on  numbers  of  adjacent  peoples. 
Ma-ra'thl  (md-ra'te),  Mah  lat'tl  (-rilt'e),  n.  A  San- 
skritic  language  of  western  India,  prob.  descended  from  the 
Maharashtri  Prakrit,  spoken  by  the  Marathae  and  neigh¬ 
boring  peoples.  It  has  an  abundant  literature  dating  from 
the  13th  century.  It  has  a  book  alphabet  nearly  the  same 
as  Devanagari  and  a  cursive  script  transitional  between 
the  Devanagari  and  the  Gujarati.  See  Indo-European. 
MaTa  tho'ni  an  (mar'd-tho'nT-an),  a.  [L.  Marathonius% 
Gr.  Mapa0u>vios.]  Of  or  pert,  to  Marathon  or  the  battle 
fought  there  b.  c.  400,  in  which  the  invading  Persians, 
under  Datis  and  Artaphernes,  were  defeated  by  the  Athe¬ 
nians  under  the  leadership  of  Miltiades.  — n.  A  native  of 
the  ancient  or  modern  town  of  Marathon. 

Ma-rat'ti-a  (md-r5t'T-d),  n.  [NL.,  after  J.  F.  Maratti , 
Italian  botanist.]  Bot.  A  genus  of  ferns  typifying  the 
family  Marattiacea?.  They  have  bipinnate  or  tripinnate 
fronds,  and  sori  with  two  rows  of  sporangia  fused  into  a 
compound  structure. 

Ma  rat'tl-a'ce-se  (-a'se-e),  ri.  [NL.]  Bot.  A  family  of 
tropical  eusporangiate  ferns  (constituting  the  order  Ma- 
rat  ti  a'les  [  lez])  having  pinnate  or  palmate,  often  gigan¬ 
tic,  fronds  bearing  sori  composed  of  sporangia  usually 
fused  in  a  capsulelike  structure.  The  family  includes  the 
living  genera  Maraltia ,  Da nwa,  Kau/fussio ,  and  Anyiovlt- 
ris ,  with  about  25  species.  Formerly  it  was  the  prevailing 
group  of  ferns.—  ma  ratdi  a'ceous  (-shfts),  a. 
ma  raud'  (md-r6d'),  v.  i. ;  ma-raud'ed  ;  ma-raud'ing. 
[F.  marauder^  fr.  maraud  vagabond,  OF.  marault ;  orig. 
uncert.]  To  rove  in  quest  of  plunder;  to  make  an  excur¬ 
sion  for  booty  ;  to  plunder.  “  Marauding  hosts.”  Mi/man. 
ma  raud',  v.  t.  To  make  a  raid  upon  or  into  for  plunder, 
ma  raud',  n.  Act  of  marauding  ;  plundering  ;  pillage, 
ma-raud'er  (-er),  n.  [Cf.  F.  maraudeur.']  A  rover  in 
quest  of  booty  or  plunder  ;  a  plunderer  ;  a  pillager, 
mar  a-ve'di  (mSr'd-vaMT),  n.  [Sp.  maravedi;  —  so  called 
from  the  Mo  tab  i (in  (lit.,  the  steadfast),  an  Arabian  dynasty 
which  reigned  in  Africa  and  Spain.  Cf.  Marabout.]  Any 
of  various  Spanish  coins  formerly  current;  specif.:  a  A 
gold  coin  of  Moorish  Spain,  b  Most  recently,  a  copper 
coin  worth  of  a  real,  or  about  one  third  of  a  cent, 
mar'ble  (mar'b’l),  n.  [ME.  marbel ,  marbre ,  F.  marbre ,  L. 
marmor ,  fr.  Gr.  pappapos ,  akin  to  pappalpeiv  to  sparkle, 
flash.  Cf.  marmoreal.]  1.  Any  limestone,  granular  to  com¬ 
pact  in  texture,  capable  of  taking  a  polish  or  of  being  used 
for  fine  architectural  work  and  ornamental  purposes. 
Marble  (proper)  differs  from  common  limestone  in  being 
more  or  less  crystallized  by  metamorphism.  The  purest 
form  is  statuary  marble,  white  and  finely  crystalline,  as  the 
famous  Parian,  Pentelic,  aud  Carrara  marbles.  Other  varie¬ 
ties  vary  from  white  to  black,  being  sometimes  yellow ,  red, 
green,  etc.,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  admixed  matter, 
often  show'ing  beautiful  veined  and  clouded  effects. 

2.  A  piece,  slab,  etc.,  of  marble  ;  a  thing  of,  or  resembling, 
marble  ;  a  work  of  art,  record,  tombstone,  etc.,  of  marble  ; 
specif.,/?/.,  a  collection  or  group  of  marble  sculptures,  etc. ; 
as,  the  Arundel  or  Arundelian  marbles ;  the  Elgin  marbles. 

3.  By  transfer  from  symbolical  uses,  something  looked 
upon  as  marble  in  respect  of  its  coldness,  immobility, 
smoothness,  hardness,  or  inflexibility  ;  as,  I  pleaded  in  vain 
with  him,  he  was  marble. 

4-  A  little  ball,  orig.  one  of  marble,  but  now  often  of  some 
other  hard  substance,  as  porcelain,  baked  clay,  glass,  etc., 
used  as  a  plaything  by  children  ;  hence,/?/,  (in  form,  but 
construed  as  a  sing.),  a  child’s  game  played  with  marbles. 

5-  Glass  Making.  A  marver. 

6.  A  mottled  color  or  pattern  like  that  of  variegated  mar¬ 
ble  ;  marbling  ;  hence,  Obs..  a  fabric  having  this  color. 

7-  Bookbitidbig.  The  marbled  paper  used  on  books, 
mar'ble,  a.  1.  Resembling  or  imitating  marble  :  variegated 
or  mottled  ;  marbled  ;  as,  marble  paper  ;  marble  silk. 

2.  Cold,  hard,  inflexible,  smooth,  white,  rigid,  or  lasting, 
as  marble  ;  unfeeling  ;  as,  a  marble  breast  or  heart. 

Marble  Faun,  the  Faun  of  Praxiteles.  See  under  faun.  —  m. 
paste,  a  paste  of  white  porcelain,  used  for  making  casts  of 
statues.  —  m.  thrush,  the  missel  thrush.  Local.  Eng. 
mar'ble  (mar'b’l),  v.  t. ;  mar'bled  (-b’ld)  ;  mar'bling 
(-blTng).  [Cf.  F.  marbrer.  See  marble,  n. ]  1.  To  stain 

or  vein  like  marble ;  to  variegate  in  color ;  as,  to  marble 
the  edges  of  a  book,  or  the  surface  of  paper. 

2.  To  render  white.  Rare. 

mar'bled  (-b’ld),  a.  1.  Made  of,  or  covered  with,  marble  ; 
represented  or  imaged  in  marble;  changed  into,  or  made  to 
represent,  marble.  “The  marbled  mansion.”  Shak. 


Man'zas(mftn'zdz).  n.pl.  Chi- 1 
nesc  who  live  in  the  wilds  of 
Amur,  generally  fugitives  from 
justice,  outlaws,  or  bandits, 
man'zil  (mfin'zil),  n.  TAr.)  In 
the  Eust,  q  stopping  placv  ;  al¬ 
so,  the  distance  between  two 
successive  stopping  places ;  a 
[of  manse. I 
manzinge.  wanting,  vb.  n.  | 
mao.  +  maim).  Jnt/ia. 

Ma'och  ( ma'flkb  Jiih. 
ma'o  ma'o  (ma'fVmii'6),  n.  [Cf. 
S&moan  mau'u.J  A  Samoan 
honey  eater  ( Lcptortiis  samo- 
ensis). 

maon  +  maund.  India. 

Ma'on  (mS'On).  Bib.  [/?i7>.| 
Ma-on'o-thi  (mft-Bn'd-thl).  D.\ 
maone  +  mahon  r.. 

Ma'on-ltea  (mi'an-Its;  mft-5'- 
nlts),  n.  nl.  Bib. 
ma'o-raxV  (m  a'6-rar/),  n.  See 
petrography.  [trogkaphy.I 
ma'o-rl  are'  (  rT-ar7),  n.  See  pe- 
Ma'o-ri  dom  (m  ii'.Vr  I-dQm; 
mou'rT-).  »i.  See -now. 

Ma'orl  land,  n  New  Zealand; 
—  bo  called  from  its  aborigines, 
the  Maoris.-  Ma'o-ri-land  Br,  n. 
maormor  Var.  of  mokmaor. 
Ma-o'zlm  (mft-fl'zTm).  D.  Bib. 
map(mAp)  Var.  of  mop.  Dial. 
Eng.  [A  raccoon. I 

ma-pach'  (mli-pach>),n.  [Mex.]| 


mapamond.  +  mappemonde. 
maph'ri  an  (mlf'rl-dn),  n. 
[Syr.  mdphnan,  lit.,  fertile,  be¬ 
getter. 1  See  Jacobite  Chi  kcii. 
Map'il-la.  Var.  of  Mappila. 
maple,  n.  [Cf.  L.  mappula  a 
small  napkin,  dim.  of  mapna , 
also  E.  wo//,  ma//.]  A  mop.  (Jb*. 
maple  ash  Box  elder, 
maple  bush.  Mountain  maple, 
ma'pled  (ma'p’ld),  a.  Having, 
or  covered  with,  maples, 
maple  eye.  An  eyelike  mark¬ 
ing  in  maple  wood  ;  also,  a 
graim-r’s  imitation  of  the  same, 
maple  face.  A  spotted  face. 
Obs.  —  ma'ple-faced'.  a.  Ohs. 
maple  molasses.  Maple  sirup. 

r.  s. 

maple  scale.  See  PULTIITABIA. 
maple  sugar.  See  maple  sirup. 
maple  wax.  A  kind  of  candy 
made  from  maple  sirup, 
map  lichen.  A  lichen  (Lcexdea 
grofjra/,/,ira) having  a  curiously 
figured  thallus. 

ma'po  (ma'pfiL  n.  [Amer.  Sp.] 
=  cayman,  fish, 
mapold.  mapolt.  +  maple,  mop. 
ma'po-u  (ma'pfi-do  ;  colloq. 
ma'p<5b).  Var.  of  mapau. 
map'j>a  (mftp'd),  n. ;  pi.  map- 
l’.E(-e).  [L.1  Bom.  Anliq.  a  A 
napkin  or  towel,  b  A  cloth 


used  in  the  circus  to  give  the 

signal  for  starting.  [-ABLE. I 

map'pa-ble  (m&p'd-b’l),  a.  Seel 
mappe.  +  map. 
mapped.^.  Bewildered.  Obs. 
mappe  monde'  (mttp'mond'),  n. 
[F.  Cf.  map.)  Map  of  the  world; 
also,  the  world.  Obs.  nr  Hist. 
map'pent  mdp'^n).  Dial.  Eng. 
vnr.  of  MAYIIAPPEN. 
map'per  ( mftp'Pr),  n.  One  who 
maps  ;  a  map  maker, 
map'per-y  (-1),  n.  Act  or  work 
of  making  maps,  or  result  of 
such  work.  Contemptuous. 
Map'pi-la  (m&p'T-ld),  n.  In 
Malabar,  a  descendant  of  Arab 
immigrants  or  of  their  converts 
to  Islamism. 

map'ping.  />.  pr.  V  rb.  n.  of  map. 
map'pist.  n.  A  mapper.  Rare. 
map'pu-la  (m&n'fl-l«),  n. .  j/l. 
-LAi  (-le).  [L.,  dim.  of  mapna.] 
a  Bom.  Antiq.  A  small  napkin, 
b  Christian  Antiq.  A  eudarium 
or  maniple. 

map'py  (mttp'Y).  a.  Liken  map. 
Ma'qna  (mii'kwa).  n.  An  Iro¬ 
quois.  Obs.  or  Hist. 
ma  qua  hui'tl  (mii'k wa-we't’l  : 
-ta),  n.  [Mex.]  An  aboriginal 
Mexican  weapon  consisting  of  a 
club  set  with  obsidian  knivt-a. 
ma'qua-roon'.  macaroon. 
maquerel  f  mackerel. 


mar.  +  mayor:  more,  a.  Sr  n. 

mar  (mar).  Oba.  or  dial.  Eng. 
var.  of  m ere. 

mar  (rniir),  v.  i.  1.  To  be  marred; 
to  spoil.  [0&A.I 

2.  To  go  astray;  err;  wander.  | 
Mar.  w.  Lord  :  —  title  of  the 
head  of  the  Jacobite  Church 
Mar  ,  or  mar.  Abbr.  March  ; 
maritime.  [tecture.l 

M.  Ar.  Abbr.  Master  of  Archi-| 
ma'ra  ( mii'rd),n.  A  Patagonian 
cavy  (Dohrhotis  //atachonira). 
Ma'ra  (mil'rd:  mar'd),  n.  [Heb. 
ward.]  Bib.  Lit.,  bitter  the 
name  which  Naomi  claimed  lor 
herself.  See  Ruth  i.  20.  Some¬ 
times  used  allusively. 

Ma'ra  ( ma'rd ),  n.  flcel.  warn 
nightmare,  ogress.  See  night¬ 
mare.]  Teut.  Folklore.  Night¬ 
mare  taken  as  a  female  demon. 
Ma'ra  (mii'rd).  n.  [Skr.  warn  ] 
Hindu  Myth.  The  spirit  of  evil, 
marabas.  n.  [OF'  marrabais  n 
Jew  professing  to  be  converted  ; 
as  supposed  to  be  worn  by  such 
Jews.  1  A  large  flat  cap.  Obs. 
marablane  •[•  myroralan. 
Mar'a-boot.  Var.  of  M  a  r  a- 
bout.  (la.  1 

marabou  stork.  =  maraboi  ,| 
mar'a-bout  (mftr'd-b<3bt).  Var. 
of  maraboi:.  1  *  2. 
ma'ra  bu'to,  n.  [Cf.  Sp.  mara - 


ale,  senSte,  efire,  ftm,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofa  ;  eve,  Svent,  find,  recent,  maker 


guto.lt.  marabuttoa  sort  of  sail.l 

Maut.  A  triangular  sail  hoisteu 
in  bad  weather.  Obs.  ir  B. 
Mar'a  cal'bo  bark  (mkr'd-kT'- 
bfi).  (From  Maracaibo,  city  in 
Venezuela.]  Phanu.  An  infe¬ 
rior  variety  of  Peruvian  bark  of 
uncertain  origin, 
mar'a-can  (m  fl  r'd-k  fl  n),  n. 
IBraz.  niaracand.]  A  Brazilian 
macaw. 

marace.  +  marjrh. 
mar'a-cock  (ni  ft  r'd-k  5  k).  n. 
I  Algonquian.]  Maypon.  Ohs. 
Mar'a-i  (mftr'ft-I)',  Mar  a-i'a 
(-T'd).  Ma-ra'ioth  < ind-ril'v5th ; 
-yfith).  D  Bib. 

ma  ral'  (md-rdl'  ;  as  Lot.  mi'- 
Ml), «.  [Per.  mardl.]  A  large 
deer  (Cerrus  moral )  of  Persia 
and  adjacent  regions.  [ Bib. | 
Mar'a-lah (m&r'd-lii:  md-ra'-).| 
mar'am  Var.  of  marram. 
Ma-ram'o-llne.  Var.  of  Mi¬ 
ra  molin. 

maran  +  marrano. 

ma  ra-fon'  (ma'ra-nyfln'),  n. 
fSp.1  The  cashew, 
mar'ant  (mftr'flnt  ;  md-rttnt'), 
w.  [From  Maranta.]  Anv  plant 
belonging  to  the  family  Marnn- 
taceae.  Bare.  Lm<l  Icy. 

ma  ra'ra  (mii-rS'rd),  n.  [Na¬ 
tive  name.J  Any  escallonia- 
ceou6  tree  of  either  of  the  genera 


Weinmanma  and  Ackama,  esp. 
IF.  benlhaini.  Australia. 
ma  rar'ie  (md-rar'T),*.  A  sap- 
indaceous  tree  of  New  South 
AVales  ( Xephelium  distyle).  1  ta 
wood  is  used  for  golf  sticks. 
Australia. 

mar  as  in  at' lc  (mftr'Bz-mttt'- 
Tk  ),  <i.  Med  =  Mahasmic. 
ma-rasme',  n.  Marasmus.  Obs. 
ma  ras'mous  (md-rftz'nius),  a. 

M  anismic. 

[|  ma  ra  squin'dnft'ri'Bk&N'),  n. 
[F\]  Maraschino, 
marasse.  ^  makish. 

Marath  ^  Marah. 

Mar'a  thon  race  (mfir'd-thbn). 
In  the  modern  Olympic  Games, 
a  running  race  of  40  kilometers 
(24  miles l4'.ioyards), held  mostly 
on  the  open  road.  It  commem¬ 
orates  the  reputed  feat  of  the 
Greek  who  ran  from  Marathon  to 
Athens  bearing  the  news  of  the 
victory  M0<)  u.c  ).  Hence,  any 
similar  long-distance  raee,as  for 
runners,  skaters,  swimmers,  etc. 
Ma'rat'lsm  (mi'ri'Yz'm),  n. 
The  anarchistic  doctrines  of 
the  French  revolutionist  Marat. 
Obs.  -  Ma  rat'ist.  n.  Obs. 
ma'ray  (md'rft).  Var.  of  moral 
mar'ber.  +  marble. 
mar'ble-breast  ed.  a.  Having 
a  marble  breast ;  unfeeling. 


;  ice,  Ill ;  old,  6bey,  orb,  6dd,  sSft,  connect ;  use,  unite,  urn,  up,  circus,  menii  ; 

U  Foreign  Word.  t  Obsolete  Variant  of.  +  combined  with.  —  equals. 
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2.  Veined,  spotted,  variegated,  or  mottled,  with  irregular 
markings,  or  with  a  confused  blending  of  irregular  spots 
and  streaks  as  in  certain  kinds  of  marble ;  as,  marbled 
paper  ;  a  marbled  cat. 

3.  Having  both  lean  and  fat  meat.  See  marbling  b. 
marbled  godwit.  See  godwit.  —  m.  murrelet,  a  small  murrelet 
(Brachyramph us marmorat us)  of  the  Pacific  coast  of  North 
America.  — m.  tiger  cat,  a  long-tailed  cat  {Ft  l  is  mjurmorata) 
of  southeastern  Asia  and  the  East  Indies. 

mar'ble-izo  (mar'b’l-iz),  v.  t. ;  -ized  (-izd)  ;  -iz'ing  (-iz'Tng). 
To  make,  stain,  vein,  or  grain,  in  imitation  of  marble  ;  to 
cover  with  a  surface  resembling  marble;  to  marble  ;  as 
to  marbleize  slate,  wood,  or  iron  ;  marbleized  glass,  if.  S ! 
mar'ble  wood'  (-wd6d'),rc.  a  A  large  Asiatic  ebeiiaceous 
tree  {Biospyros  kurzii)  having  a  hard  wood  of  superior 
quality,  used  in  cabinetwork,  b  In  Australia:  (1)  The 
native  olive.  (2)  Any  timber  tree  of  the  genus  Albizzia 
or  its  handsomely  marked  wood. 

mar'bling  (-blTng),  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  of  marble.  Specif.  : 
vb.  n.  a  Art  or  practice  of  variegating  fcke  marble,  b 
Markings,  coloration,  coating,  etc.,  suggestive  of,  or  con¬ 
ventionally  imitating,  the  markings  of  some  kinds  of 
marble,  as  an  intermixture  of  fat  and  lean  in  meat, 
m&rc  (mark  ;  F .  mar),  n.  [F.]  1.  The  refuse  matter 

remaining  after  pressing  fruit,  particularly  grapes. 

2.  An  insoluble  residue  left  after  treating  a  substance  with 
some  solvent. 

mar'ca  site  (mar'kd-sit),  n.  [F.  marcassite ;  cf.  It.  mar- 
cassita ,  8p.  marquesita,  Pg .  marquezita,  At.  marqashitha , 
Per.  marqashisha.]  1.  Min .  a  Formerly,  common  crys¬ 
tallized  iron  pyrites  ;  also,  variously,  in  old  writers,  bis¬ 
muth,  antimony,  etc.  b  Iron  disulphide,  FeS.,  (white  iron 
pyrites),  of  the  same  composition  as  common  iron  pyrites 
and  resembling  it,  but  of  lower  specific  gravity  (4.S5-4.90), 
paler  when  untarnished,  and  orthorhombic. 

2.  A  piece  of  marcasite,  or  crystallized  iron  pyrites,  used 
for  personal  ornament,  and  formerly  for  striking  a  light, 
marca-sit'lc  (-sTt'Tk)  )  a.  Containing,  or  of  the  11a- 
mar  ca-sit'l  cal  (-sTt'T-kdl)  )  ture  of,  marcasite. 
marcas'sin  (uiar-kXa'Tn),  n.  [F.]  Her.  A  young  wild 
boar.  It  is  depicted  with  the  tail  hanging,  to  distinguish 
it  from  the  old  boar,  which  is  shown  with  the  tail  curled, 
mar'ce-line  (mar'se-lln),  n.  [F.]  A  thin  silk  fabric  U6ed 
for  linings,  etc.,  in  women’s  dresses. 

mar-cel'la  (niar-sgl'd),  n.  [Cf.  Marseilles.]  A  kind  of 
cotton  quilting  or  piqut*  used  for  waistcoats,  mats,  etc. 
K.ar-cel'11  an  (-T-an),  n  Eccl.  Hist.  One  of  a  sect  of  fol¬ 
lowers  of  Marcellus,  bishop  of  Ancyra  in  Asia  Minor  in 
the  4th  century,  who  is  said  to  have  held  views  like  those 
of  the  Sabellians.  —  Mar-celli-an-ism  (-Tz’m),  n. 
mar  ces'cent  (mar-sSs'gnt),  a.  [L.  marcescens ,  p.  pr.  of 
marcescere  to  wither,  decay,  fr.  marcere  to  wither,  droop.] 
Bot.  Withering  without  falling  off.  —  n.  A  plant  having 
marcescent  leaves,  or  the  like.  —  mar-ces'cence  (-^ns)?7i. 
Marc-gra'vl-a  (mark-gra'vT-a),  n.  [NL.,  after  Marcgraf , 
German  botanist  of  the  16th  century.]  Bot.  A  genus  of 
tropical  epiphytic  climbing  shrubs,  typilyiug  the  family 
Marcgraviace;*.  They  are  remarkable  for  the  great  differ¬ 
ence  Between  the  vegetative  shoots,  with  2-ranked  closely 
appressed  sessile  leaves,  and  the  flowering  shoots,  with 
spreading  petiolate  leaves.  The  central  flowers  of  each 
umbel  are  transformed  into  pouch-shaped  nectaries. 
Marc-gra  vi-a'ce-ae  (  gra'vi-a'se-e),  [NL.]  Bot.  A 

small  family  of  tropical  American  shrubs  and  trees  (order 
Hypericales),  often  epiphytic,  having  usually  pendulous 
flowers  with  petals  united  into  a  hood  and  sometimes  trans¬ 
formed  into  nectaries.  The  fruit  is  capsular.  —  rnarc- 
gra'vl-a'ceoua  (-shds),  a. 

march  (march),  n.  [ME.  marche ,  F.  marche  ;  of  G.  origin  ; 
cf.  OHG.  marc/ia ,  G.  mark  ;  akin  to  OS.  marka ,  AS.  meare , 
Goth,  marka ,  L.  margo  edge,  border,  margin,  and  prob. 
to  E.  mark  a  sign.  Cf.  margin,  margrave,  mark  boundary, 
marquis.]  1.  A  territorial  border  or  frontier  ;  a  boundary, 
as  of  an  estate  ;  a  region  adjacent  to  a  boundary  line  ;  a 
confine  ;  esp.,  Eng.  Hist .,  pi.,  the  frontier  border  lands 
between  England  and  Scotland,  and  England  and  Wales. 

Geneva  is  Bituated  in  the  marches  of  several  dominions  — 
France,  Savoy,  and  Switzerland.  Fuller. 

2.  A  mark  to  indicate  a  boundary  ;  a  landmark.  Obs. 

3.  Country;  territory.  Obs..  except  in  translations  of 
names  of  certain  continental  European  territories  (origi¬ 
nally  frontier  territories)  ;  as,  the  March  of  Ancona. 

march,  v.  i. ;  marched  (marcht) ;  march'ing.  [Cf.  OF. 
marchir.  See  1st  march.]  To  border;  to  be  contiguous; 


to  lie  side  by  side  ;  to  have  contiguous  territories ;  —  used 
with  upon ,  on,  and  with,  formerly  also  to ,  unto,  etc.  Gower. 

The  Kitoko  group  .  .  marches  on  the  west  with  the  Kongo 
dialects.  {Few)  Encyc.  Brit. 

march  (march),  v.  i.  [F.  marcher,  in  OF.  also,  to  tread, 
prob.  fr.  L.  marcus  hammer.]  1.  To  move  with  regular 
steps,  as  a  soldier;  to  advance  in  step  or  in  military  order, 
or  in  regular  formation,  or  in  an  organized  body  ;  also,  to 
proceed  or  set  out  in  this  way  ;  as,  they  march  well. 

2.  To  walk  in  a  grave,  deliberate,  or  stately  manner ;  to 
move  or  travel  steadily  ;  to  proceed  ;  advance  ;  progress. 

3.  To  take  position  or  rank  ;  to  rank.  Obs. 

march,  v.  t.  1.  To  cause  to  march,  or  move  in  military 
array  ;  to  cause  to  go  by  peremptory  command,  or  by  force. 

March  them  again  in  fair  array  Prior 

2.  To  set  out  upon  (a  warfare), 
march,  n.  [F.  marche.']  1.  Act  of  marching;  specif.  :  a 
A  movement  of  soldiers  from  one  stopping  place  to  another; 
military  progress ;  advance  of  troops,  b  Measured  and 
regular  advance  or  movement,  like  that  of  soldiers  mov¬ 
ing  in  order  ;  stately  or  deliberate  walk  ;  steady  onward 
movement  ;  advance;  progress;  course. 

This  happens  merely  because  men  will  not  bide  their  time, 
but  will  insist  on  precipituting  the  march  of  affairs.  Buckle. 

2.  The  amount  of  marching  done  in  one  continuous  ad¬ 
vance  or  in  one  space  of  time  ;  the  distance  passed  over  in 
marching  ;  as,  an  hour’s  inarch  ;  a  m arch  of  twenty  miles. 

3.  A  regular  and  uniform  step,  used  in  advancing,  esp.  by 
soldiers  ;  as,  the  double  march  ;  the  quick  march. 

4.  Regular  and  uniform  movement ;  —  said  of  verse. 

The  long  majestic  march ,  and  energy  divine  Pope. 
6.  a  A  drumbeat  in  some  particular  rhythm  fitted  or  de¬ 
signed  to  accompany  military  marching,  b  A  piece  of 
strongly  rhythmical  music  designed  or  fitted  to  accompany 
and  guide  marching  ;  a  piece  of  music  in  march  form.  A 
march  usually  is  in  4-4  time  and  has  two  parts,  of  which  the 
second,  called  the  trio ,  is  by  contrast  more  lyrical  than 
rhythmic,  being  more  flowing  and  softer,  and  is  followed 
by  the  first  part  repeated.  A  march  in  quick  time  is  often 
called  a  quickstep  or  military  march  ,  one  in  slow  time,  or  a 
processional  march,  is  also  distinguished  as  a  funeral,  or  dead, 
march,  a  wedding  march,  etc. 

6.  Games,  a  Euchre.  A  taking  of  all  five  tricks,  b  Chess, 
Checkers,  etc.  =  move. 

Mi&rch  (march),  n.  [OF.  march,  marz,  F.  mars ,  fr.  L. 
Martins  (sc.  mensis  month)  of  Mars  Mars.  Cf.  martial.] 
The  third  month  of  the  year  in  the  Julian  and  Gregorian 
calendars  (see  calendar),  containing  thirty-one  days. 

The  rtormv  Mat  ch  is  come  at  last. 

With  wind,  and  cloud,  and  changing  skies.  Bryant. 
Mar  chan'ti  a  (mar-k5n'shi-d ;  -tT-d),  n.  [NL.,  after 
Nicholas  Marchanl  (d.  1678),  French  botanist.]  Bot.  A 
genus  of  liverworts  or  hepatics,  typifying  the  family  Mar- 
chautiaceae,  having  branched  gametophores.  M .  po/yrnor- 
pha  is  the  most  common  and  widely  distributed  liverwort. 
Mar-ciian'tl-a'ca-aB  (-ti-a'se-e),  n.  pi.  [NL.]  Bot.  A  large 
family  of  thallose  liverworts  of  wide  distribution,  the  most 
familiar  genera  being  Marchantia ,  Lunularia,  and  Cono- 
cephalus.  They  have  a  branching  ribbonlike  thallus,  which 
may  be  monoecious  or  dioecious  with  respect  to  the  game- 
topliores.  They  occur  in  many  situations  on  damp  soil. 
—  mar  chan' ti-a'ceous  (-shws),  a. 

Mar-chan  ti-a'lea  (-lez),  n.  pi.  [NL.]  Bot.  One  of  the 
four  orders  into  which  the  Hepaticae,  or  liverworts,  are 
usually  divided,  including  those  having  a  mainly  dichoto- 
mou8ly  branching  thallus  or  thalloid  shoot.  The  most 
important  family  is  the  Marchantiaceae. 
mar  che'ca  (mar-ka'za),  n.;  pi.  -chese  (-za).  [It.]  In 

Italy,  a  woman  of  the  rank  of  a  marchese  ;  a  marchioness 
mar^che'66  (mar-ka'za),  n.; pi.  -chesi  (-ze).  [It.  See  mar¬ 
quis.]  In  Italy,  a  noble  in  rank  next  above  a  count  ( conte ), 
and  next  below  a  prince  (principe).  See  prince,  ji.,  3. 
march'ing  (mar'chlng),  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  of  march. 
marching  flank.  Mil.,  the  flank  of  a  military  command  far¬ 
thest  from  the  pivot  when  executing  a  wheel  or  similar 
movement.  —  m.  order.  Mil.  a  Equipment  for  a  march,  b 
pi.  Orders  directing  a  march.  —  m.  regiment.  Mil.  a  A  reg¬ 
iment  in  active  service,  b  In  the  British  army,  an  infan¬ 
try  regiment  of  the  line.  Colloq. 

mar'chion  ess  (mar'shwn-gs),  n.  [LL.  marchionissa ,  mar- 
cionissa,  fr.  marchio.  See  marquis.]  1.  Wife  or  widow 
of  a  marquis;  a  woman  of  the  rank  and  dignity  of  a  marquis. 

2.  Maid  of  all  work ;  — alluding  to  the  Marchioness  (below). 

3.  A  size  of  roofing  elate.  See  slate. 

Marchioness,  the.  In  Dickens’s  “  Old  Curiosity  Shop.”  a 
poor,  abused,  half-starved  girl,  the  “small  servant”  to 


Sampson  Brass.  She  is  befriended  by  Dick  Swiveller, 
whom  she  afterwards  marries, 
marchland'  (march'ISnd'),  n.  Land  on  the  marches  of 
a  country  ;  borderland  ;  frontier, 
march'man  (-man),  n. ;  pi.  -men  (-men).  A  marcher,  or 
borderer,  esp.  in  Great  Britain.  Obs.  or  Hist. 
march'pane'  (-pan'),  n.  [Cf.  It.  marzapane ,  Sp.  maza - 
pan,  F.  massepain,  formerly  also  marcepain  ;  orig.  uncert.] 

1.  Also  mar'zi-pan  (mar'zl-p5n).  A  kind  of  sweetmeat 

composed  of  a  paste  of  pounded  almonds,  sugar,  etc.  ;  a 
cake  or  fancy  form  of  this.  Shak. 

2.  Fig.  :  Something  very  dainty,  delicious,  luxurious,  or 
the  like.  Obs.  or  Archaic. 

Mar'cion  ism  (mar'shun-Tz’m),  n.  The  system  or  teach¬ 
ings  of  Marcion  ;  the  body  of  opinions  of  the  Marcionites. 
Mar'cion  ite  (  it),  n.  Eccl.  Hist.  One  of  a  sect  composed 
of  followers  of  Marcion,  an  anti-Judaic  Gnostic  of  the  2d 
century,  who  assumed  the  existence  of  three  principles: 
matter,  the  God  of  love,  and  the  demiurge  (which  see).  He 
rejected  the  Old  Testament  and  took  as  his  canon  ten  of 
the  Pauline  Epistles  and  the  Gospel  of  Luke  in  a  modified 
lorm.  His  Christology  was  docetic  and  his  code  ol  mor¬ 
als  ascetic.  -  Mar  cion  it'ic  (-Tt'Tk),  a.  -  Mar'cion  it'- 
ish  (  it'Ish),  a.  —  Mar'cion-it  ism  (  Tz’m),  n. 

Mar  co'ni  (mar-ko'nt),  a.  [After  Guglielmo  Marconi 
(b.  1874),  Italian  inventor.]  Designating,  or  pert,  to,  Mar¬ 
coni’s  system  of  wireless  telegraphy;  as,  Marconi  aerial, 
coherer,  station,  system,  etc.  See  wireless  telegraphy. 
Mar  co'ni’ S  law  (mar-ko'nTz).  Wireless  Teleg.  The  law 
that  the  maximum  good  signaling  distance  varies  directly 
as  the  square  of  the  height  of  the  transmitting  antenna. 
Mar  co'nism  (-nlz’m),  n.  The  theory  or  practice  of  Mar¬ 
coni’s  wireless  telegraph  system. 

Mar  di  gras'  (mar'de  gra'),  n.  [F.,  lit.,  fat  Tuesday.] 
The  last  day  of  carnival;  Shrove  Tuesday;  — celebrated 
in  6ome  cities,  as  in  Rome,  Paris,  Venice,  New  Orleans,  as 
a  great  day  of  carnival  and  merrymaking. 

Mar'duk  (mar'ddok),  n.  Babylon.  Myth.  The  chief  deity 
of  the  Babylonian  pantheon.  He  was  originally  a  local  sun 
deity  associated  esp.  with  its  beneficent  aspects,  but  the 
political  supremacy  of  Babylon,  consummated  about  2250 
b.c.,  under  Hammurabi,  made  him  the  principal  god  of 
the  eastern  Semites.  His  consort  was  Sarpanitum.  Cf. 
Bel,  Creation  Epic. 

mare  (mfir),  n.  [AS.  mara  incubus  ;  akin  to  OHG.  & 
Icel.  mara ;  cf.  Pol.  morn,  Bohem.  mfira.  See  night¬ 
mare.]  Obs.  1.  A  kind  of  spirit  or  goblin  popularly  be¬ 
lieved  to  sit  upon  a  sleeper’s  chest  and  thus  produce  night¬ 
mare  ;  an  incubus  ;  also,  the  nightmare.  Cf.  Mara. 

I  will  ride  thee  o’  nights  like  the  mare  Shak 

2.  Melancholy  ;  the  blue  devils  ;  the  blues. 

3.  A  hag,  witch,  or  specter. 

II  rna're  (ma're  ;  ma'ra ;  115),  n.  ;  pi.  maria  (-rT-d).  [L., 

sea.]  Astrbn.  a  Any  of  various  extensive  darkish  level 
areas  on  the  moon,  at  first  thought  to  be  water;  as,  Mare 
Serenitatis;  Mare  Crisium.  b  Any  of  various  darkish  re¬ 
gions  on  Mars,  at  first  thought  to  be  seas,  but  now  gener¬ 
ally  regarded  as  areas  of  vegetation;  as, Mare  Cimmerium; 
Mare  Sirenum. 

mare  (mfir),  n.  [ME.  mere,  AS.  mere,  myre,  fern,  of  AS. 
mearh  horse,  akin  to  D.  merrie  mare,  G.  mdhre,  OHG. 
marah  horse,  meriha  mare,  Icel.  marr  horse,  OCelt.  marka 
(Pansan.  10,  19,  4),  Ir.  marc ,  W.  march.  Cf.  marshal.] 
The  female  of  the  horse  and  other  equine  quadrupeds, 
ma-rem'ma  (md-rSm'd),  n.  ;  pi.  -me  (-a).  [It.,  in  sense  1. 

Cf.  maritime.]  1.  In  Italy,  low  marshy  maritime  coun¬ 
try,  which  in  the  warm  season  is  so  unhealthy  as  to  be 
uninhabitable.  Such  regions  exist  in  the  prov¬ 
inces  of  Tuscany  and  Venice,  and  elsewhere. 

2.  The  miasma  of  sucli  a  region. 

—  mar 'em  mat 'ic  (m5r'?-mat'Tk),  a.  —  mar'- 
em-meee' (-mez' ;  -mes'),  a. 
mare’s'-nest'  (mSrz'n£st/),  n.  Something  that 
appears  to  be  wonderful  on  being  found,  but  that 
turns  out  to  be  imaginary  or  a  hoax  ;  something 
grossly  absurd  that  u  credulously  believed  to  be 
genuine  or  true.  —  v.  i.  To  find,  or  seek  after, 
mare’s-nests. 

mare’s'-taiP,  n.  1.  A  spreading  cirrus  cloud 
resembling  a  horse’s  tail.  See  cirrus. 

Mackerel  sky  and  mare's-tails 
Make  tall  ships  carry  low  sails.  Old  Pime. 

2  a  A  common  aquatic  plant  {Hippuris  vulga¬ 
ris)  with  elongated  shoots  clothed  with  dense  Mare 
whorls  of  subulate  leaves,  b  The  horsetail.  tail,  2  < 


mar'ble-head  (mar'b’l-hSd' ), 
m&r'ble-head  er,  n.  The  ful¬ 
mar  petrel  Local,  U.  S. 
mar'Die-heart  ed,  «.  Having  a 
marble  heart  ;  hard-hearted. 
mar'ble-nesB.  n.  See -ness.  R. 
mar'bler  ( mar'bldr),  n.  1.  A 
marble  quarrier  or  cutter. 

2.  A  carver  of,  or  worker  in, 
marble  ;  a  sculptor.  Ohs. 

3.  One  that  marbles  paper,  etc. 

mar'blet  ( mar'blCt),  n.  A  South 
American  iguamd  lizard  ( Poly - 
chrus  marmoratus ) ;  —  so  called 
because  of  its  colors.  [  R.  I 

mar'bliBh <-blTsh),  a.  See-i*H.| 
mar'bly  (-bit),  a.  r?eM*mbling 
marble;  hence,  cold,  rigid,  etc. 
mar'bre.  makni.k 
raar-bri'nus  ( mar-hrl'nus),  n. 
ILL.,  fr.  OF.  &  F.  marhre  mar¬ 
ble.  See  makim.k.)  A  mar¬ 
bled  cloth  much  used  in  the  loth 
and  16th  centuries. 

mar'bul.  +  marble. 
marc.  Obs.  or  hist.  vur.  of  mark. 
See  weight,  Table,  (measure. I 
mar'cal.  Var.  of  m  ercal.  See| 
Mar'can  (mar'krtn),  a.  [L. 
Marcus  Mark  -I-  -an.]  Of  or  per¬ 
taining  to  St.  Mark’s  Gospel. 

|1  mar-can'do  (mar-kan'dd),  a. 
if  ady.  fit.,  p.  pr.,  marking.] 
Music.  In  a  marked,  well-ac¬ 
cented  manner. 

m&r'c&n-t&nt.  n.  [It.  merca- 
tante.  See  merchant.]  A  mer¬ 
chant.  Ohs. 

||  mar-c&'to  (mar-kii't5),  a.  tf 
ad v  [It.]  Music.  In  a  marked, 
emphatic  manner  ;  marcando. 
Mar-cal'a(mar-8?l,d  :  mar-tha'- 
1a;  1.38),  n.  In  an  episode  in  Cer¬ 
vantes’s  “  Don  Quixote,"  a 
young,  rich,  and  beautiful  girl 
who  dresses  as  a  shepherdess 


and  rejects  all  lovers,  one  of 
them  dying  of  disappointment. 
Mar-cel'la  (-sill'd),  n.  [L.]  Fern, 
prop.  name.  See  Marcellus. 
Marcel-lin'l-an  (miir's/'-lTn'Y- 
rtn ).  Mar  cel-lin'lst  (-lTn'Tst ),  n. 
Eccl.  Hist.  One  of  a  sect  of  fol¬ 
lowers  of  Marcellina,  a  female 
Gnostic  of  the  2d  century. 
Mar-cel'lua  (miir-s^l'us),  n.  [L.] 

1.  Dim.  of  Marcus;  —  masc 
prop.  name. 

2.  [From  Marcellus,  New  York.] 
Geol.  A  subdivision  of  the  New 
York  Devonian.  See  geoloov, 
Chart.  The  formation  is  car¬ 
bonaceous  shale. 

Mar  cel'  wave ( mar'sSl').  Hair¬ 
dressing.  A  wave  made  in  the 
hair  by  using  a  special  grooved 
form  of  curling  iron, 
marcerye.  +  mercery. 
mar  ces'sl  ble.  a.  Properly 
mar-ces'ci-ble,  etc.  [Cf.  F.  mar- 
cescib/e.  JSubiect  to  marcescence. 
—  mar-ces  Bi-bil'l-ty.  mar-ces'- 
el-ble-neBS,  n.  All  Obs.  or  R. 
march  (marsh  ;  140).  Dial.  Eng. 
var.  of  MARSH. 

march,  n.  [ME.  merche,  AS. 
merce,  merece.]  Smallage.  Dial. 
Eng. 

march,  v.  t.  To  fix  or  mark  the 
boundaries  of.  Ohs.  Scot. 
March.  Abbr.  Marchioness. 

M.  Arch.  Abbr.  Master  of  Ar¬ 
chitecture. 

marchal  +  marshal. 
march&lsye-  +  marshalcy. 
mar'chand  ( mar'chrtnd).  Obs. 
or  Scot.  Si  dial.  Eng.  var.  of  mer¬ 
chant. 

marchandls©.  marchaundlse. 

MERCHANDISE.  [DRISE.I 

marchantdrala  +  mkrchan-| 
mar'cha-flte-  +  marcasite. 


marchaunt.  +  merchant. 
March  brown.  Angling.  An  ar¬ 
tificial  fly  having  a  body  of  dark 
brown  and  yellow  silk,  and 
wings,  legs,  and  tail  of  Scotch 
grouse  feathers. 

||  Mar'chen  (miir'Kjn),  n.  sing 
ffjtl.  [G-l  Folk  tale;  fairy  story, 
march'er  (mar'chEr),  n.  One 
who  marches. 

march'er,  n.  [See  1st  march.] 

1.  One  who  inhabits  a  march,  or 
border  region. 

2.  See  Lord  Marcher. 
march 'er-ship.  n.  See  ship. 
marchese,  r.  i.  [Cf.  OF.  mar¬ 
ch  ir,  or  OF  marchiser  (Cot- 
grave).]  To  march  (border).  Obs. 
Mar-chee'van.  Var  of  Mar- 

H  ESI!  VAN. 

mar'chet.  Var.  of  merchet. 
mar-chet'to  (mar-kSt't<5),  n. ; 
pi.  MARCH  ETTI  (-te).  [It.]  A 

Venetian  silver  coin  correspond¬ 
ing  to  the  Eng.  halfpenny  Ohs. 
marchlon,  ti.  [LL.  marchio.) 
The  ruler  of  a  march,  or  fron¬ 
tier.  Obs.  [territory.  Obs.  I 

marchionat,  n.  A  marchion’sl 
marchis.  +  MARQUIS. 
March'-mad',  a.  As  mad  ns  a 
March  hare  (see  under  mad). 
Obs.  or  R 

March 'mont  ( march  'm5nt),  n. 
Her.  See  herald,  n..  2. 
march'-past/,  n.  A  marching 
past ;  specif.,  a  passing  in  re¬ 
view  ;  —  said  of  a  body  of  troops, 
march  stone.  A  boundary  stone, 
marcht-  Marched.  Ref.  Bp. 
March  violet.  The  common 
sweet  violet. 

march'-ward'  (-wfird'),  n.  A 
warden  of  the  marches.  Hist. 

U  mar'eia  (mar'cha),  n.  [It.] 
Music.  A  march. 


Mar'cl-a  (mar'shT-a  ;  -slid),  n. 
[L.]  Fern.  prop.  name.  See 
M  arci  us.  F.  Ma rcie  (miir'Be') ; 
It.  Marcia  (mar'cha). 
marcial.  +  martial. 
marciall.  marshal.  [tian.I 
Mar 'clan.  Marcien.  +  Mar-| 
mar'ci-a'tum  (mar'shl-a'tilm), 
n  Also  mar  ci-a'ton  (-tr»n). 
[LL.]  An  old  unguent  or  lini¬ 
ment  of  many  ingredients. 
mar'cid(maf'8ld),  a.  [L.  mar- 
cidus,  fr.  marrei'e  to  wither, 
pine.l  Withered  ;  wasted  ;  de¬ 
cayed  ;  weak  ;  exhausted  ;  also, 
characterized  by  emaciation,  as 
a  fever. —  mar-cid'i-ous  (miir- 
sTd'Y-iis).  a.  —  mor-cid'i-ty,  n 
All  Obs.  or  R. 

Mar 'cion -1st,  n.  (L  Marcioms- 
fa.j  A  Marcionite.  (cosian  I 
Mar'cite  (mhr'iTt),  n.  =  Mar-| 
mar-ci'te  (mar-che't5  ;  mar- 
set'),  n  lit.  marcita  lowland 
flooded  for  irrigation  :  cf  F. 
marcite .]  A  mixed  crop  of 
clover  and  Italian  rye  grass, 
often  grown  in  Italy 
Mar'ci-ua  (mar'shT-tls  ;  -shtfs), 
n.  [  L.  M  arci  us.  Cf.  Marcus.] 
Masc.  prop.  name. 
mar'co(miir'k<5;,7?.  [Sp  &Pg.]  A 
weight  of  Spain.  Portugal,  etc. 
=  mark.  See  weight.  Table 
M&r'co-bmn'ner  (-kh-brdbn'- 
?r),  n.  [G.  Markobrunner.]  A 
kind  of  wine.  See  Rhine  wine. 
mar-co'ni-gram  ( m  ii  r-k  5'n  T- 
grim),  n.  A  Marconi  wireless 
message. 

mar  co'ni  graph  (miir-ko'nY- 
graf),  n.  The  apparatus  used  in 
Marconi  wireless  telegraphy 
mar'eor  ( mar'khr).  n.  [L..  fr. 
marcere  to  wither.]  A  wasting 
away  ;  marasmus.  Obs.  or  R. 


Mar-co'sian  (mar-k5'zhdn),  n 
Eccl.  Hist.  One  of  a  Gnostic  sect 
of  the  2d  century  devoted  to 
theurgy  and  magic,  founded  by 
Marcus, a  disciple  of  the  Gnostic 
Valentinus.  —  Mar-co'sian,  a. 
marcour.  +  makcoil 
mar'eus,  n.  See  coin. 

Mar'cus  (mar'ki/s),  «.  [L. 

Marcus,  of  unknown  origin.] 
Masc.  prop.  name.  L.  Marcus; 
F.  Marc  (mark)  ;  It.  Marco 
(mar'ko);  Sp.  Marcos  (miir'- 
k6s)  ;  G.  Markus  (mar'kdbs).  — 
Fern  Marcia. 

mar'cy-a-ble,  a.  Martial  Obs. 

mard.  mekd.  [/?th.| 

Mar'do-chai  (mar'_do-kT)  D.\ 
Mar  do-che'us  (-ke'ws)  Bib. 
Equiv  of  Mordecai 

Mar  do-chi'a  (-kT'd  ).  D.  Bib. 

mare.  +  mayor,  more. 

mare  (mar).  Dial.  Eng.  var  of 
mere,  n. 

mare'blob'  (mar'blQh'),  n.  [Cf. 
mere  pool;  blob.]  The  marsh 
marigold.  Obs.  or  Dial. 
Ma-re'ca  (ma-re'kd),  n.  [NL., 
fr.  Pg.  marreca,  fern,  of  marre- 
co  widgeon.]  ZooL  The  genus 
consisting  of  the  widgeons. 

II  ma'r<  chal'  (mi'ra'shal').  n. 
[F.]  Marshal. 

m&rechal,  n.  (Cf.  F  mardchal 
marshal.]  A  kind  of  scent  or 
perfume  ;  aUo,  a  hair  powder 
scented  with  it.  Ohs. 
Mard'chal Niel'Onar'shdl  nel'; 
F.  mA'ra'sh&l'  ny£l').  [F.l  A 
handsome  deep-yellow  climbing 
rose  of  the  Noisette  type, 
ma're  clau'sum  (mS're  kl6'- 
sum).  [!>.]  =  CLOSED  SKA. 
mar 'e-gram,  mar'e-graph,  etc. 
Vars.  of  marjoram,  etc. 
maregrave.  +  margrave. 


mareis  +  marts,  marish. 
mar'e-kan-ite  (mfir'e-ktfn-Tt),  n. 
[  From  Marekanka, river  in  East¬ 
ern  Siberia.]  Petrog  A  rhyolit¬ 
ic  perlite,  sometimes  occurring 
in  globular  forms  which  fly  to 
pieces  like  Rupert’s  drops, 
mare'mald'.  4*  mermaid. 
maremu88et.  marmoset. 
ma-re'na  (ma-re'nd),  n.  [NL. 
Balmo  inaraena,  G.  mardne,  mo- 
rane  ;  —  so  called  from  Lake 
Morin,  in  Brandenburg,  Prus¬ 
sia.]  The  lavaret. 
ma-ren'go  (md-r€i)'g5),  n.  An 
Italian  gold  coin  worth  20  lire 
($3.86),  coined  by  Napoleon 
after  nis  victory  at  Marengo, 
ma-ren'nin  (md-ren'Tn),  n. 
(From  Marennes ,  France.]  A 
light  blue  or  greenish  pigment 
which  sometimes  occurs  in  oys¬ 
ters  and  other  mollusks. 
mar'e-o-graph'  (m&r'P-S-graf'), 
mar'e-o-graph'ic,  etc  Vars.  of 
marigrauh,  etc 
mare'-rode',  a.  Ridden  by  the 
nightmare.  Dial.  Eng. 
mares.  marish. 

Ma-re'sa  (ma-re'sd).  D.  Bib. 
mareschal,  mareshall.  ^  Mar¬ 
sha  l. 

ma  re-achi'ni.  maraschino. 
mare’s  grease.  A  lubricant 
made  from  the  fat  of  horses. 
Ma-re'eha.  or  -sh&b  (md-re'- 
shd).  Bib.  [latitudes.  | 

mare’s  sea(mSrz).  The  horse| 
mar  e-ve'dis.  +  maiiavedi. 
mareys  +  marish. 

Ma  rey’*' law  (ma'raz').  I  See 
Marey  tam hour. J  The  law, 
framed  by  E.  J.  Mnrev,  “The 
muscles  of  speed  in  the  horse  are 
long  and  slender,  and  those  of 
strength  short  and  thick.” 


food,  fobt ;  out,  oil ;  chair  ;  go  ;  sing,  iijk  ;  then,  thin  ;  nature,  verclnre  (250) ;  K  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144) ;  boN ;  yet ;  zh  _  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Gc:d». 

Full  explanation*  of  Abbreviation*.  Sign*,  etc..  Immediately  precede  the  Vocabulary. 
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MARINADE 


Marey'  tam'bour  (m&'rSO*  [After  E.  J.  Marey  (1830-1904), 
Frencli  physiologist.]  An  instrument  for  obtaining  records 
by  transmission  of  air  pressure.  It  is  essentially  an  elastic 
tube  with  a  drum  at  each  end  and  a  recording  device. 

Mar  fo'rl-0  (mar-fo'rt-5),  n.  [It.,  prob.  fr.  some  family 
name.]  A  large  statue  of  a  recumbent  man,  perhaps  repre¬ 
senting  a  river  god,  which  in  the  Middle  Ages  stood  in  the 
Forum  in  Rome,  and  is  now  in  the  Capitoline  Museum. 
It  was  once  customary  to  affix  to  it  lampoons  and  satiric 
notices  counter  to  those  posted  on  the  Pasquino. 

Mar'ga  ret  (mar'gd-rSt),  n.  [F.  Marguerite ,  L.  margarita 
pearl,  Gr.  juapyapirps,  prob.  of  Oriental  origin.  Cf.  Mar¬ 
gery.]  1.  Lit.,  a  pearl; — fern.  prop.  name.  F.  Mar¬ 
guerite  (mar'ge-ret') ;  It.  Margherita  (mar'ga-re'tii) ;  Sp. 
Margarita  (mar'ga-re'ta) ;  Pg.  Margarida  (mar'ga-r$M;i); 
G.  Margarete  (mar'ga-ra'te),  Gretchen  (grat'Ken ;  Eng. 
grfich'^n).  — Dim.  Mag,  Maggy ,  Meg ,  Meggy ,  Peg ,  Peggy, 
Meta  (me'td),  Gritty. 

2.  In  Shakespeare’s  “Much  Ado  about  Nothing,”  a  wait¬ 
ing  gentlewoman  to  Hero,  who  impersonates  her  mistress 
at  the  window. 

3.  [G.  Margarete,  also  Gretchen.')  The  heroine  of  Goethe’s 
“  Faust.”  She  is  a  simple,  innocent,  affectionate,  trusting 
girl,  of  inferior  social  station.  Faust  seduces  her.  Marga¬ 
ret  destroys  her  infant  and  is  condemned  to  death.  Wish¬ 
ing  to  save  her,  Faust  gains  entrance  to  her  prison  cell, 
but  finds  her  reason  gone,  and  vainly  tries  to  induce  her 
to  go  with  him.  On  the  morning  of  the  execution  Mepli- 
istopheles  appears,  Faust  is  hurried  off,  and  Margaret  is 
left  to  her  fate.  See  Faust. 

4.  The  heroine  of  an  American  romance  of  this  name  by 
the  Rev.  Sylvester  Judd  (1813-53). 

5.  [f.  c.]  The  magpie.  Local ,  Eng. 

mar-garlic  (mar-g5r'Tk),  a.  [Cf.  F.  margarique.  See 
margarite.]  Chem.  Designating,  or  pert,  to,  a  white 
crystalline  acid  (margaric  acid',  C itH^Oo,  of  the  fatty  acid 
series,  intermediate  Detween  palmitic  "and  stearic  acids, 
obtained  from  the  wax  of  certain  lichens,  and  also  pre¬ 
pared  artificially.  This  acid  was  formerly  supposed  to 
exist  as  margarin  in  certain  common  fats.  See  maiigarin. 
mar'ga  rin  (mar'ga-rTn),  n.  [Cf.  F.  margarine.  See  mar- 
o  a  rite.]  1.  Chem.  a  Prop.,  the  glyceryl  ester  of  mar¬ 
garic  acid,  b  A  fatty  substance,  an  intimate  mixture  of 
palwitin  and  stearin,  extracted  from  animal  fats  and  cer¬ 
tain  vegetable  oils,  —  formerly  mistaken  for  margaric  acid. 
2.  =  OLEOMARGARINE,  2. 

mar'ga  rine  (-ren;  -rTn  ;  cf.  oleomargarine),  n.  [F.] 

1.  Artificial  butter ;  oleomargarine. 

The  word  margarine  shall  mean  all  substances,  whether  com¬ 
pounds  or  otherwise,  prepared  in  imitation  of  butter,  and  whether 
mixed  with  butter  or  not  Margarine  Act ,  1887  (50  &  51  f ' ict .  c  29) 

2.  Var.  of  margarin,  1  b. 

margarine  cheese.  Any  substancer  whether  compound 
or  otherwise,  which  is  prepared  in  imitation  of  cheese,  and 
which  contains  fat  not  derived  from  milk.  Eng. 

Sale  of  Food  and  Drugs  Act ,  1899  (62  &  63  Viet.  c.  51). 
margari'ta  (mar/gd-ri't«),  n. ;  pi.  -tje  (-te).  [LL.,  in 

seuse  b,  LGr.  (uapyap.TTj?,  orig.,  a  pearl.  Cf.  margarite.] 
East.  Ch.  a  The  vessel  in 'which  the  consecrated  Host  is 
preserved,  b  One  of  the  particles  of  the  bread  put  in 
the  wine  for  administration, 
mar  ga-ri-ta'ceous  (-rT-ta'shi/s),  a.  Pearly, 
mar'ga-rlte  (mar'gd-rit),  n.  [L.  margarita ,  Gr.  papyap  ttj? 
a  pearl,  papyapov  pearl,  papyapos  pearl  oyster  :  cf.  F.  mar¬ 
guerite ,  OF.  also  margarite.  Cf.  Margaret.  1  1.  A 

pearl.  Obs.  or  Archaic.  Peacham. 

2  a  Min.  A  mineral  related  to  the  micas,  but  low  in 
silica  and  yielding  brittle  folia  with  pearly  luster.  It  is 
a  basic  silicate  of  aluminium  and  calcium.  H.,  3. 5-4. 5. 
Sp.  gr.,  2.99-3.08.  b  Petrog.  A  primary  form  of  crystal¬ 
lization  in  which  globulites  are  arranged  lineally, 
mar'ga-ry-lze  (-rT-Iz),  t>.  t.;  -ized  (-Izd);  -iz'ing  (-iz'Tng). 
[(J.  J.  Lloyd)  Margary ,  inventor  of  the  process  -f-  -ize.] 
To  impregnate  (wood)  with  a  preservative  solution  of  cop¬ 
per  sulphate  (often  railed  Mar'ga-ry’s  flu'id  C-rTz] ). 
mar 'gate  fish  tmar'gSt).  Any  of  several  food  fishes  of  the 
Gulf of  Mexico  and  the  West  Indies;  as:  a  The  sparoid 
fish  Pagrus  pagrus.  b  Any  of  several  grunts,  as  Bathy- 
stoma  rnna/or,  the  red-mouth  grunt  :  Hxmulon  album,  the 
margaret  grunt:  H.  parra.  the  bastard  margaret ;  and  H. 
macrostomxim ,  the  gray  grunt. 

mar'gay  (mar'ga),  n.  [Tupi  maracaya :  cf.  F.  mnrgay.] 
An  American  spotted  cat  (Eel is  tigrina)  similar  to  the  oce¬ 
lot,  but  with  a  longer  tail.  It  ranges  from  Mexico  to  Brazil, 
margo  (marj),  n.  [F.  marge.  See  margin.]  A  margin, 
as  of  a  stream  or  a  book  page.  Now  Poetic  or  Rhetorical. 

Along  the  river’s  stony  marge.  Wordsworth 
mar'gent  (mar'jent),  n.  [See  margin.]  1.  A  margin ; 
border  ;  brink  ;  edge.  Archaic. 

The  beached  margent  of  the  sea.  Shat:. 


2  a  The  margin  of  a  page,  or  marginal  comments  or  sum¬ 
mary.  b  Join.  =  margin,  G  a 
mar'gln  (miir'jln),  n.  [ME.  margine ,  marjante ,  fr.  L.  mar- 
go ,  - ginis :  cf.  OF.  margine.  Cf.  march  a  border,  marge.] 

1.  A  border  ;  edge  ;  brink  ;  verge  ;  as,  the  margin  of  a  lake. 

2.  A  condition  approximately  marking  the  limit  at  which 
something  will  remain  or  continue  to  be  or  act  ;  a  limit 
beyond  which  change  cannot  take  place  without  the  ces¬ 
sation  of  certain  activities  or  phenomena.  Specif.  :  Econ. 
The  minimum  return  or  reward  marking  or  constituting  a 
limit  of  economic  activity  ;  the  particular  condition,  as  with 
reference  to  the  increment  of  return  for  labor,  interest  on 
an  investment,  etc.,  that  limits  the  existence  or  continuance 
of  a  given  economic  process  or  processes,  other  things 
being  unchanged  (see  margin  of  cultivation ,  below). 

3.  An  amount,  as  of  time  or  money,  which  is  allowed  or 
reserved  in  addition  to  what  is  occupied  or  directly  used  ; 
something  allowed  or  provided  to  meet  conditions  or  re¬ 
quirements  that  cannot  be  exactly  determined  or  foreseen. 

4.  Specif.  :  a  Print.  That  part  of  a  page  outside  of  the 
main  body  of  printed  or  written  matter ;  often,  the  part 
outside  the  text  at  the  sides  or  at  either  side.  It  is  usually 
left  blank,  but  sometimes  is  partly  occupied  with  notes, 
variant  readings,  references,  or  the  like,  b  Com.  The 
difference  between  the  cost  and  the  selling  price  of  an  ar¬ 
ticle,  taken  as  that  from  which  expenses  must  be  met, 
profit  derived,  etc.  c  Finance.  Collateral  security,  as  a 
percentage  paid  in  money,  deposited  with  a  broker  to  se¬ 
cure  him  from  loss  on  contracts  entered  into  by  him  on 
behalf  of  his  principal,  as  in  speculative  dealing  in  stocks, 
wheat,  etc.,  or  the  excess  of  securities  deposited  with  a 
lender,  as  a  banker,  over  the  face  of  the  loan  secured  ;  also, 
the  difference  in  favor  of  one  party  or  the  other,  as  in  a 
speculative  transaction,  due  to  change  in  values ;  also,  in  a 
loose  sense,  transactions  based  on  such  deposits,  or  settled 
by  such  differences,  d  Life  Insurance.  =  loading. 

5.  Comments  or  annotations  in  the  margin  of  a  page. 

6.  a  Join.  (1)  The  flat  unmolded  part  of  the  stiles  and 
rails  of  a  framing.  (2)  In  a  close  string,  the  part  that 
rises  above  the  nosings  of  the  steps,  b  Arch.  =  bare.  Eng. 
7  Mech.  In  riveted  joints,  the  distance  in  the  clear  from 
the  edge  of  the  plate  to  the  rivet  holes  of  the  nearest  row. 
Syn.  —  Brink,  verge,  brim,  rim.  See  border. 

margin  of  cultivation,  a  metaphorical  term  referring  to  that 
land  which  is  barely  fertile  enough  or  barely  near  enough 
to  market  to  yield  a  return  to  labor  and  capital  without 
affording  opportunity  for  the  payment  of  rent, 
mar'gin  (mar'jTn),  t».  t.  ;  mar'gined  (-jlnd);  mar'gin-ing 
(-jt-nlng).  1.  To  enter  or  summarize  in  the  margin  ot  a 
page  ;  to  furnish  with  marginal  annotations,  etc 

2.  To  indicate  or  specify  in  the  margins  of  pages. 

3-  To  furnish  or  provide  with  a  margin  ;  to  form  a  mar¬ 
gin  to  ;  to  border  ;  as,  bog  plants  margined  the  shore. 

4  Com.  Stock  Speculating.  To  deposit  a  margin  upon  ; 
to  keep  secured  by  depositing  or  adding  to  a  margin, 
mar'gln,  v.  i.  Com.  <£*  Slock  Speculating.  To  deposit  ad¬ 
ditional  margin  ;  —  commonly  used  with  up. 
mar'gin-al  (mar'jT-nftl),  a.  [Cf.  F.  marginal.']  1.  Written 
or  printed  in  the  margin  ;  as,  a  marginal  note  or  gloss ; 
also,  having  marginal  notes. 

.  2.  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  situated  at,  a  margin,  border,  or 
boundary  ;  specif.,  Econ.,  of  or  pert,  to  a  limit  of  change 
in  economic  conditions  determining  the  point  at  which 
any  given  process,  action,  or  the  like,  will  cease  to  be  or 
act;  as,  marginal  utility  (see  utility)  ;  a  marginal  dose, 
etc.  Cf.  utility  ,  law  of  diminishing  return ,  under  law  ; 

DOSE. 

3.  Psychol.  Pert,  to  the  margin,  or  “  fringe  ”  (which  see), 
of  consciousness  ;  pert,  to  conscious  states  or  qualities  not 
in  the  focus  of  attention,  but  felt  dimly  nnd  indistinctly. 

4.  Bot.  Running  round  a  leaf  parallel  and  near  to  the  mar¬ 
gin  ;  —  said  of  a  form  of  nervation,  as  in  many  euculypts. 
marginal  body.  Zo'ol.  =  marginal  organ.  —  m.  convolution, 
gyrus,  or  lobe.  Anal.,  the  convolution  on  the  upper  border 
of  the  mesial  surface  of  the  frontal  lobe  of  the  cerebral 
hemisphere.  — m.  organ,  Zo'ol. ,  a  litliocyst.  —  m.  plate, 
Zool.,  any  of  the  small  plates  or  scutes  forming  the  mar¬ 
gin  of  a  turtle’s  carapace.  —  m.  shield  fern,  a  common  Amer¬ 
ican  shield  fern  ( Dryopteris  marginalis) ;  —  a  book  name. 
—  m  vesicle,  Zo'ol.,  a  lithocyst. 

mar'gin-al,  n.  1.  Something  put  in  the  margin  of  a  page.  R. 
2.  Zo'ol.  A  marginal  plate. 

mar  gi  na'li-a  (-na')T-d),  n.  pi.  [NL.]  Marginal  notes, 
mar'gin-ate  (mar'jT-nat),  a.  [L.  marginatus ,  p.  p.]  Hav¬ 
ing  a  margin  distinct  in  appearance  or  structure, 
mar'gin-ate  (-nat),  v.  t. ;  -at'ed  (-nat'fid) ;  -at'ing  (-nat/- 
Tng).  To  furnish  with  a  margin  ;  to  margin. 


M  arginella 
( M.  w  ubecu- 
lata).  Nat. 


mar  gin  a'tion  (mar'jT-na'sh&n),  n.  A  distinct  line  of 
color,  thickening,  or  other  peculiarity  marking  a  margin, 
mar'gined  (inar'jlnd),  a.  Having  a  margin  ;  marginate. 
Mar  gl  nel'la  (mar'jT-nfil'd),  n.  [NL.,dim.  of  L.  margo , 
marginis ,  a  margin.]  Zobl.  A  genus  of  small 
marine  rachiglossate  gastropods,  of  all  warm 
seas,  having  a  polished  shell  with  a  narrow 
aperture  and  thickened  outer  lip.  The  genus 
is  the  type  of  a  family,  Mar  gi  nel'll  das 
(-T-de).  —  mar  gi  nel'll  form  (  T-f6rm),  a. 
mar'gi  ni-cid  al  (mar'jT-nT-sid'al),  a.  [L. 
margo ,  -ginis,  margin  -f-  caedere  to  cut.] 

Bot.  Dehiscent  by  the  separation  of  united 
carpels; — applied  to  the  form  of  septicidal 
dehiscence  found  in  one-celled  polycarpellary 
fruits  with  parietal  placentatiou. 
mar  go'sa  (inar-go'sd),  n.  [Pg.  amargoso 
bitter.]  A  large  East  Indian  tree  ( Melia 
azadirachta),  having  a  bitter  bark  used  as  a 
tonic.  An  oil  is  extracted  from  the  fruit  and  also  from 
the  seeds,  and  a  tenacious  gum  exudes  from  its  trunk, 
mar'grave  (-grav),  n.  [G.  markgraf ,  or  D.  markgraaf : 
cf.  F.  margrave.  See  march  border  ;  cf.  landgrave.]  a 
Orig.,  a  military  lord  or  keeper  of  the  marches,  or  borders, 
in  Germany.  Hence:  b  The  English  equiv.  of  the  German 
hereditary  title  of  nobility,  Markgraf.  Cf.  marquis. 
mar  gra'vi  ate  (mar-gra'vl-at),  n.  Territory,  jurisdiction, 
or  dignity  of  a  margrave. 

mar'gra  vine  (-grei-ven),  n.  [Cf.  G.  markgrdfn,  D.  mark' 
gravin ,  F.  margi’avine .]  The  wife  of  a  margrave. 
mar'gue-rite(miir'ge-i  et,  mar'ge-rSt'),  n.  [F.,  pearl,  daisy. 
See  margarite.]  a  The  daisy,  b  Any  of  several  cultivated 
species  of  Chrysanthemum  having  single,  daisylike  flowers. 
Mar  gy-ri-car'pus  (rnar'jT-rT-kar'pMs),  ti.  [NL.,  irregu¬ 
larly  formed  fr.  Gr.  papyapirrj<>  a  pearl  -f-  napnos  fruit.] 
Bot.  A  small  genus  of  South  American  rosaceous  plants 
having  inconspicuous  solitary  axillary  flowers  and  rnono- 
carpellary  fruits.  M.  setosus  is  the  pearlberry. 

Ma-ri'a  (md-ri'd),  n.  [L.  :  cf.  It.  Maria ,  Sp.  Maria.  See 
Mary.]  1.  Fern.  prop.  name. 

2.  In  Shakespeare’s  “  Twelfth  Night,”  Olivia’s  witty  wait¬ 
ing  woman,  who  takes  a  leading  part  in  befooling  Malvolio. 
She  marries  Sir  Toby  Belch. 

3.  In  Sterne’s  “  Sentimental  Journey,”  an  unfortunate 
girl  who  lost  her  wits  because  her  banns  were  forbidden. 
She  sat  by  the  roadside  playing  on  a  pipe. 

ma  rl'a-llte  (md-re'd-lit ;  mSr'T-),  n.  [After  Marie  Rose, 
wife  of  the  German  mineralogist  G.  void  Rath.]  Min. 
That  member  of  the  scapolite  group  which  contains  the 
highest  percentage  of  silica.  It  has  the  theoretical  com¬ 
position  Na4Al-sSi<.i024Cl,  but  the  actual  mineral  corre¬ 
sponds  in  composition  to  a  mixture  of  this  with  a  small 
amount  of  meionite.  See  scapolite  group. 
mar'i-an  (mSr'T-dn),  n.  [Negro  Creole  French  of  Marti¬ 
nique.]  A  red  West  Indian  squirrel  fish  ( J/olocentrus 
marianus). 

Ma'ri  an  (ma'rT-Sn;  mfir'T-dn),  a.  Of  or  pert,  to  Mary: 
as  (1 )  the  Virgin  Mary  ;  (2)  Mary,  Queen  (1553-58)  of  Eng¬ 
land,  daughter  of  Henry  VIII.  and  Catherine  of  Aragon; 
(3)  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots  (1542-87). 

Ma'ri-an  (ma'rl-fin  ;  inSr'T-dn),  n.  1.  One  who  worships, 
or  is  devoted  to,  the  Virgin  Mary. 

2.  A  follower  of  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots ;  also,  a  modern 
defender  of  her. 

Mar'i-an  (lufir'T-Sn),  a.  [L.  Marianus ,  fr.  Marius.']  Of 
or  pertaining  to  Cains  Marius  (b.  c.  157-8G)  or  his  party. 
—  n.  A  partisan  of  Marius. 

ma-rig'e  nous  (md-rTj'e-nws),  a.  [L.  mare  sea  -genous.] 
Produced  in  or  by  the  sea. 

mar'i  gold  (m£r'T-gold),  n.  [Mary  -[-  gold.]  1.  a  The 
asteraceous  plant  Calendula  officinalis.  See  pot  marigold. 
b  Any  asteraceous  plant  of  the  genus  Tagetes ,  esp.  T.  erecta , 
often  distinguished  as  African  marigold,  and  T.  ]>atu!a ,  or 
French  marigold.  The  species  are  well-known  garden  herbs 
with  strong-scented  leaves  and  yellow,  red,  or  variegated 
heads  of  flowers,  c  Any  of  numerous  other  yellow-flow¬ 
ered  plants  ;  —  usually  with  descriptive  or  qualifying  at¬ 
tributive,  as  bur  marigold ,  corn  marigold ,  etc. 

2.  The  flower  of  any  of  the  above  plants. 

3.  A  puff-pa6te  cake  with  almonds  arranged  like  petals, 

marigold  of  Peru,  the  sunflower.  Obs.  Gerarde. 

mar  l  gram  (mSr'T-grSm),  n.  [L.  mart  sea  -f-  -gram.] 
Phys.  Geog.  An  autographic  record  from  a  marigraph. 
mar'i  graph  (-graf),  n.  [L.  mare  sea  -j-  -graph.]  A  self- 
registering  tide  gauge.  —  mar  1  graph'le  (-grSf'Tk),  a. 
mar  i  nade'  (-nad'),  n.  [F. ;  cf.  Sp.  marinada ,  and  F. 


ma  rez'zo  mar'ble  (rna-rgd'zfi).  j 
[Cf.  It.  marezzo  wavy  coloring  i 
as  in  the  grain  of  wood.]  An 
imitation  of  marble,  made  of 
cement  mixed  with  fiber,  nnd 
designed  for  interior  decoration 
Compnre  scagliola,  Mvck- 
n  ran  mar  b  L  k  [a  feast.  Obs.  I 

mar 'feast  .  n.  One  who  tnarb| 
Mar'fik  (rniir'ftk),  n.  [Ar  .mar  j 
fiq  elbow.)  Astron  See  star.  I 
mar'fire',  n  [Cf.  merf.  a  pool  :  I 
fike.J  Phosphorescence  on  t..e 
sea.  Jftal  Eng  [Dial.  Eng.  1 
marg  <  miirg),  n.  The  mayweed.  1 
Marg  .  or  marg.  Abhr.'  Marga¬ 
ret  :  margin  ;  marginal 
mar'ga- rate  (mar'gd-rat>,  n. 
A  salt  or  ester  of  margaric  acid. 
Mar-gar'e-lon  (mar-gfir'f-15n\ 
n.  A  Trojan  hero  of  medieval 
Troy  legend.  In  Shakespeare's 
“  Troilue  and  Cressida  ”  he  is  a 
valiant  bastard  son  of  Priam  In 
Lydgate’s  “  Book  of  Troy  ”  he 
is  *lRin  by  Achilles, 
margaret  +  margarite. 
margaret  grunt.  See  m  a  rg  ate 
KISH.  (of  the  pearl.  Ohs.  \ 

mar  ga-ri'tal.  a.  Ofthenaturel 
mar'ga  rite  (mor'gd-rU),  a  A 
margate  fish. 

mar  ga  rit'ic  (-rlt'tk),  o.  Chem. 
Margaric.  Obs. 

mar  ga-ri-tif 'er  ous  ( -rY-tTf 'Pr- 
ils),  a.  [L.  margantifer ;  mar - 
aarita  pearl  -f-  ,/Vrr^  to  bear.) 
Producing  pearls.  Rare. 
mar  ga-rit'o-man  cy  (-r  Y  t'A- 
m&n'sY).  [L.  margarita  pearl-f- 
-manrr/.]  Divination  by  pearls. 
Mar  ga  ro'des  (-rC'd’ez),  n. 


XL.,  fr.  Gr.  fj.apyapujtr)s  pearl¬ 
ike.]  Zobl.  A  genus  of  scale 
insects  including  the  ground 
p«-arls  (  which  see), 
mar'ga-ro-dite  (mar'gd-rfi-dTt), 
w.  [Gr.  p  •  pya-  wS”?  pearl-like.) 
Min  A  pearly,  talclike  variety 
of  rnuBCovite,*or  common  mica, 
mar'gat  (mar'gdt),  n  A  mar- 
gnte  nsh 

Mar  gaux'(mar'gfi'),  n  [From 

1  farya ux,  near  Bordeaux, 
France.]  A  wine  See  Bor¬ 
deaux. 

marge  (mrirj).  v.  t.  To  border  ; 

I  edge  :  margin  Rare. 
margelene  ^  marjoram 
marge1  ine.  n  [F.  morgeline. 
O.t y.  E.  DA  Obs  a  Chiekweed. 
b  The  scarlet  pimpernel, 
mar'gent  (mar'v'nt),  v.  t.  To 
enter  or  note  on  the  margin  of  a 
page  ;  to  margin.  Ohs. 
margeraim.  +  marjoram. 
Mar'ger-y  (mar'j?r-Y),  Mar'Jo- 
i  ry(-jo-rY),  n  [OF.  Marge ric,  L. 

]  margarita.  See  MARGARET  ] 
1.  Lit.,  a  pearl  ;  —  fern.  prop, 
name.  Dim.  Madge.  Margie. 

2  [/.  r.]  A  pearl.  Ohs  [Cant.  1 
margery  prater-  A  hen  Obs  | 

1  Mar'get.  Obs.  or  dial.  Eng  var. 
of  Margaret. 

Marggrye.  d*  Margery. 

|  marghe  d*  marrow,  a  sub¬ 
stance. 

i  mar'ghen.  d*  morn. 
mar'gin-al-ize  ( miir'jY-nrfl-Iz), 
r.  t.  tf  i.  To  make  marginalia 
|  (on).  Rare.  Ial.I 

mar'gin-al-ly.  adv.  of  maroin-| 


mar'gin-ant  (mtir'jT-nrtnt),  a. 
[L.  marginans,  -antis,  p.  pr.] 
Bot.  Becoming  marginate.  R. 
mar'gin-at  ed  (-nat  ed ), «.  Mar- 
ginute. 

margin  draft  or  draught.  Ma- 

sonry.  =  draft,  n.,  'A  e. 
marginean,  a.  Marginal.  Ohs. 
m  ar  -  gin 'i- form  (m  a  r-j  Y  n'Y- 

IfirnO,  a.  Zobl.  Resembling  a 
margin  ;  reduced  to  a  rim. 
mar'gln  lng.  />.  jir.  6r  cb.  n  of 
margin.  —  vn.  n  Margins  col¬ 
lectively  :  a  margin  or  edging, 
mar  gi-nl-ros'tral  (mar  j)-nY 
rfis'trril),  a.  [margin  +  - rostral .] 
Zobl.  Bordering  a  bird’s  bill, 
mar'gi  no-plM  tv  (miir'iY-no- 
pl&h'tT  ;  mhr-jYn*tf-),  n.  [rwar- 
gin  -f  -jilasty.)  Surg  Forma 
tion  of  a  border  by  autoplasty, 
margin  plate.  Shipbuilding. 
The  outboard  ptrakes  of  the  in¬ 
ner  bottom  plating,  having  a 
water-tight  connection  with  the 
side  plating. 

Mar'gose.  d*  MaRgaux. 
mar'gra-vate  (mnr'gra-vat),  «. 
=  MARGRAVIATE. 

mar'grave-ly.  mar-gra'vi-al 

(mar-gra'vl-/il),  a.  Ot  or  pert, 
to  a  margrave. 

Mar'gret.  d*  Margaret. 
margret.  +  margarite.  a  pearl. 
Mar  gue-rite'  (niar'g  f-r  e  t'). 
Var.  of  Margaret. 
marguerite  carnation.  One  of  a 
race  of  low-growing  hardy  gar¬ 
den  carnations  of  various  colors, 
mar-gul'lie.  »\  t.  [OF.  margoil- 
lierA  To  mangle  or  mismanage  ; 
spoil  ;  mar.  Obs.  Scot. 


marhegive  d*  moryeve. 

Mar  hesh'van  (mrir-hfsh'v&n), 
v  [Heb.  markheshran.  Cf. 
Hkshvan.]  =  Hkshvan.  See 
Jewish  calendar. 
mariage  +  marriage. 

||  ma  riage'  de  con  science' 
(md'ryizn' d?  kf)N/sydN6')  [F.J 
Lit.,  a  marriage  of  conscience  ; 
a  marriage  between  unmarried 
persons  living  as  husband  nnd 
wife  :  also,  a  private  marriage. 

ma  riage'  de  con  ve-nance' 
nui  rvAzh'  dP  kfiN'v’-naNs'). 
[F.]  A  marriage  ot  convenience. 
Ma'ri  am  (ma'rl-dfm).  D.  Bib. 
Ma  ri-am'man  (mK'rY-fim'dfn), 
n.  [Kannrese  Mari -a  mm  a  A  A 
Dravidian  goddess  of  smallpox 
and  cholera. 

ma-ri'a-mol'le.  ma-rl'a-mol'ly 

(mdr-rT'd-mOl'P),  n.  A  West  In¬ 
dian  pomacentrid  fish  ( Poma - 
revtrvs  fuscus). 

Mar'i-an  (mftr'Y-<Tn  ;  mar'-),  n. 

1.  =  Marianne  j  —  fein.  prop, 
name. 

2.  See  Maid  Marian. 

Ma'ri  an  (mii'rY-<l;n),  a.  Surg. 
Of  or  pert,  to  Mariano  Santo  di 
Barlcttn,  an  Italian  surgeon  of 
the  lr.th  century  ;  specif.,  desig¬ 
nating  a  methoa  of  lithotomy  in¬ 
troduced  by  him. 

Ma  ri-an'a  (mn'rY-fin'd  ;  mnr'- 
Y-),  n.  [See  Marianne.]  A  fair 
and  worthy  lady  in  Shake¬ 
speare’s  “  M ensure  for  Meas¬ 
ure.”  forsaken  by  Angelo  and 
residing  at  the  moatea  grange. 
In  the  end  Angelo  is  made  to 
marry  her.  Her  forsaken  state 


suggested  to  Tennyson  the  sub¬ 
ject  for  his  poems  of  •*  Mariana" 
and  **  Mariana  in  the  South.” 
Ma  ri-an'ic  (-Yk),  a.  =  Marian, 
pert,  to  Mary  (1). 

Ma'ri  an-ism  (rnff'rY-rtn-Yz’m  ; 
nifcr'Y-;,  v.  A  religious  system 
based  on  veneration  or  worship 
of  the  Virgin  Mary  Rare. 

Ma  ri-anne' (ma'rT-ftn'),  n.  [F 
See  Mary  ;  Anne.]  1.  Fern, 
prop.  name.  F.  Marianne  (ini'- 
rviin'):  It.J/oriVi/iwo(ma/rP-nn'- 
nii):  Sp.  Mariana  (ma'rt-fi'na)  ; 
Pg.  Marianna  (ma  rf-hn'a)  ;  G. 
Marianne  ( mS/rt -a'nP ). 

2  The  French  Republic  per¬ 
sonified.  Humorous 
Ma  ri-an-ol'a-try(ma/rY-<7n-Cl'- 
d-trl  ;  mar'Y-),  v  [Marian,  n., 
( 1)  +  -I  a  try.)  Mariolatrv.  -  Ma 
ri  an-ol'a^tri8t,  n. 

Mar'i  an’s  vi'o-let  ( mfir'Y-rtnz ; 
mar'-).  The  Canterbury  bell  ; 
—  a  translation  of  the  old  nerhal- 
ists’  name  Mol  a  man  ana.  Obs. 
Ma  rl'a  The-re'sa  dol'lar  (ma¬ 
rl'd  tf-re'sd).  '1’he  Levant  dol¬ 
lar.  See  dollar,  H. 
maribott  ^wsrabout. 
marice.  +  maris,  marish. 
ma-rlc'o-lous (md-rYk'^-ltis),  a. 
L.  mare,  maris.  the  sea  -f  -co¬ 
ons.)  Zobl.  Living  in  the  sea. 
Ma  ri-co'pa  <  miUrt-kfi'pii),  n. 
An  Indian  of  an  agricultural 
tribe  of  Yuman  stock  living 
on  the  Giln  River  Reservation, 
Arizona.  The  women  are  basket 
makers,  potters,  and  weavers, 
mar'id  (mfir'ld).  n.  [Ar.  ma- 
)•{</.]  Mohammedan  Moth.  One 


of  the  must  powerful  cluts  of 
jinn. 

marie.  +  >iARRow,MARRY,MAKY. 

!  Ma  rl'en-gla*'  (mii-ri'Pn- 

glns')*  8.  [(».]  Isinglass  or 

mica :  also,  selenite, 
mar'i-et  ( mhr'Y-Pt),  n.  (F.  mart- 
eftr,  prop.  dim.  of  Marie  Mary,] 
=  Marian’s  violet. 
marigold  finch  The  European 
goldcrest.  Local.  Eng.  [dow.l 
marigold  window  A  rose  win- 1 
mar  1-ki'na  (in  i  r'l-k  e'n  dp  n 
[F..  fr  Guarani  mirikina  ]  The 
silky  tamarin. 

I  ma'ri  mag'no.  [L.]  On  the 
great  sen.  Lucretius  (II.  1). 

ma  rim'ba  (md-rYm'bd),  n 
[  N  ative  name  among  the  A-Zan- 
dehs  (African  tribe).]  Music.  A 
kind  of  primitive  xylophone, 
used  in  South  Africa  and  Cen¬ 
tral  America,  some  forms  hav 
ing  gourds  as  resonators, 
mar  1-mon'da  (m&r'I-mCn'dd), 
ti.  [Sp.]  A  South  American  spi¬ 
der  monkey  ( Ateles  belzebuth  ). 
Mar'i  moth  (mlr'Y-mfith  ; 
-mOth )  Bib 

Mar'i  muth  (-mfith)  D.  Ptb. 
ma-rl'na  (mii-re'nd),  w.  [It  or 
Sp.,  coost  of  the  sea.  Cf.  ma¬ 
rine,  a.]  A  seaside  promenade 
or  esplanade. 

Ma-ri'na  (md-re'nd  :  -rY'nd), 
ti.  Daughter  to  Pericles  in  the 
play  (partly  Shakespeare’s)  of 
*‘  Pericles.”*  About  to  he  mur¬ 
dered.  she  is  rescued  bv  pirates, 
who  sell  her  to  brothet  keepers. 
She  iB  finally  restored  to  her 
father  unharmed. 


-I*.,  senate,  cHre,  ftm,  occount,  arm,  ask,  sofa  ;  eve,  ^vent,  find,  recent,  maker;  Ice,  Ill;  old,  6bey,  orb,  5dd,  s5ft,  connect ;  use,  unite,  (irn,  iip,  circt/s,  menu  ; 

II  Foreign  Word.  f  Obsolete  Variant  of.  +  combined  with.  =  equals. 
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mariner  to  preserve  food  for  use  at  sea,  Sp.  marinar ,  It. 
marinare.  See  marinate.]  1.  Cookery.  A  briue  or  pickle 
containing  wine,  spices,  etc.,  for  enriching  the  flavor  of 
meat  and  fish  ;  also,  the  meat  or  fish  pickled  in  it. 

2.  In  the  West  Indies,  a  little  cake  made  of  the  heart  of 
the  cabbage  palm. 

mari  nade  (inSr'i-nad),  v.  t.  ;  •nad/ed  (-nad'Sd) ;  -naming 
(-uad'Tng).  [See  marinade,  n.]  To  marinate, 
mar'l  nate  (-nat),  v.  t.  ;  -nat'ed  (-nat'6d) ;  -naming  (-nam¬ 
ing).  [See  marine  ;  cf.  marinade.]  1.  To  salt  or  pickle, 
as  fish,  and  then  preserve  in  oil  or  vinegar  ;  to  prepare  by 
the  use  of  marinade. 

2.  To  stuff  (poultry)  in  a  certain  way.  Obs. 

3.  To  transport  across  the  sea.  Obs.  Slang. 

ma  rine'  (ind-ren'),  a .  [L.  marinus ,  fr.  mare  the  sea  :  cf.  F. 
inarin.  See  mere  a  pool.]  1.  Of  or  pert,  to  the  sea  ;  having 
to  do  with  the  ocean  or  the  things  peculiar  to  the  ocean  ; 
formed  by  or  in,  or  existing  in,  the  sea ;  as,  marine  de¬ 
posits,  shells,  etc. ;  marine  products;  marine  paintings. 

2.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  navigation  of  the  sea  or  ocean 
or  ships  engaged  in  navigation ;  relating  to  nautical  or 
naval  affairs  ;  naval;  nautical;  as,  marine  chart;  marine 
boards  ;  a  marine  engine  or  chronometer. 

3.  Of  or  pert,  to  the  commerce  of  the  sea,  the  rights  of 
those  who  navigate  it,  or  the  like ;  maritime  ;  as,  marine 
insurance  (see  insurance)  ;  marine  law  ;  marine  interest. 

4.  Serving  on  shipboard  ;  —  said  of  certain  classes  of  sol¬ 
diers.  (See  marine,  n.,  4.)  Also,  belonging  or  pertaining 
to  the  marines  ;  as,  marine  barracks. 

Syn.—  Marine,  maritime.  Marine  designates  esp.  that 
which  belongs  to  or  is  produced  by  the  sea,  or  which  is 
intended  for  use  at  sea;  maritime  more  frequently  applies 
to  that  which  borders  on  the  sea,  or  which  pertains  to 
navigation  or  commerce  on  the  sea  ;  but  marine  and  mar¬ 
itime  are  not  always  clearly  distinguished  ;  as,  a  marine 
rainbow,  marine  shells,  marine  salt,  a  marine  barometer, 
chronometer;  maritime  states,  a  maritime  power,  mari¬ 
time  (less  frequently  marine)  law,  marine  (less  frequently 
maritime)  insurance.  See  naval,  sailor. 
marine  acid,  hydrochloric  acid.  — m.  alarm,  an  alarm  used 
at  sea  and  operated  by  the  wind  or  waves.  —  m.  alkali. 
Old  Chem .,  soda.  —  m.  barometer,  a  barometer  for  use  on 
shipboard,  having  its  tube  contracted  at  one  part  to  a 
capillary  to  prevent  rapid  oscillations  of  the  mercury,  and 
being  suspended  in  gimbals  from  an  arm  or  support.  —  m. 
belt,  Internal.  Law ,  the  belt  of  water  along  the  snore  over 
which  the  jurisdiction  of  a  state  extends  into  the  open  sea. 
See  territorial  waters.— m.  blue,  an  artificial  soluble 
dyestuff  related  to  aniline  blue.  —  m.  boiler,  a  boiler  used  to 
furnish  steam  to  drive  a  marine  engine  ;  specif.,  a  Scotch 
boiler.  See  boiler,  3.  —  m.  chair,  a  contrivance  once  used  on 
board  ship  for  keeping  a  person  comparatively  still  while 
taking  observations  from  the  heavenly  bodies.  Obs.  —  m., 
or  mariner’s,  chronometer,  an  accurate  portable  timepiece,  i 
with  compensated  spring  balance,  now  universally  em- 
ployed  in  carrying  prime-meridian  time  at  sea,  for  finding 
the  longitude  ;  a  box  chronometer.  —  m.  corps,  in  the  United 
States  service,  a  corps  formed  of  the  officers,  noncommis¬ 
sioned  officers,  privates,  and  musicians  of  marines.  It  is 
the  oldest  force  in  the  military  or  naval  service  of  the 
United  States,  being  authorized  by  an  act  of  Congress  of 
Nov.  10,  1775.  It  is  commanded  by  a  major  general,  and 
the  officers  have  the  same  relative  rank  as  officers  of  the 
army.  It  is  subject  to  the  laws  and  regulations  established 
for  the  navy  except  when  serving  with  the  army,  when  it 
is  subject  to  the  rules  and  articles  of  war  prescribed  for  the 
army.  — m.  engine,  an  engine  for  propelling  a  vessel.— m.  gal¬ 
vanometer,  a  form  of  ship’s  galvanometer  constructed  so  as 
not  to  be  disturbed  by  the  snip’s  motion,  and  protected  by  a 
magnetic  screen.  —  m.  glue,  any  of  various  waterproof  glues 
or  cements,  as  a  mixture  of  common  glue,  water,  resin,  and 
turpentine,  or  of  caoutchouc  and  shellac  dissolved  in 
naphtha.—  m.  governor,  Mac  A.,  a  marine-engine  governor.— 
M.  Hospital  Service,  a  hospital  and  relief  service  for  seamen 
under  the  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  of 
the  United  States.  By  act  of  Congress  of  July  1, 1902,  the 
name  was  changed  to  the  Public  Health  and  Marine  Hos¬ 
pital  Service  of  the  United  States.  —  m.  insurance.  See  in¬ 
surance.  —  m.  interest,  interest  on  a  maritime  loan.  If  the 
transaction  be  a  bona-fide  loan  there  is  no  le^al  rate  to 
which  the  interest  charged  in  good  faith  is  restricted.  —  m. 
league.  See  under  1st  league,  1.—  m.  leg,  in  a  grain  elevator, 
a  leg  for  unloading  grain  from  a  vessel.  Cant.  —  m.  loan. 
Law.  =  maritime  loan.—  m.  railway,  an  inclined  railway  ex¬ 
tending  into  the  water  and  carrying  a  cradle  for  hauling 
vessels.  —  m.  rainbow,  a  rainbow  seen  in  the  spray  of  waves 
at  sea.  —  m.  salt, 0/<i  Chem .,  common  salt  (sodium  chloride); 
by  extension,  any  chloride.  —  m.  soap,  a  kind  of  filled  soap 
made  largely  or  entirely  from  coconut  oil  or  palm  oil  ;  — 
so  called  because  it  is  easily  soluble  in  salt  water  and 
therefore  used  on  shipboard.  —  m.  sponge,  Nav.,  an  ordinary 
Bponge,  as  distinguished  from  the  bristle  or  sheepskin 
sponges  used  to  sponge  the  bore  of  a  gun.  —  m.  store,  a  pi. 
Ship  supplies,  as  cordage,  anchorst  provisions,  etc. ;  naval 
stores,  b  pi-  Old  ship  material  or  junk,  c  A  shop  or  store 
where  marine  stores  are  dealt  in;  a  junk  shop.  —  m  i  or 
nautical,  surveying,  the  branch  of  surveying  that  comprises 
a  topographic  survey  of  the  coast  and  a  hydrographic 
survey  of  adjacent  waters.  It  delineates  forms  of  coasts 
and  harbors,  entrances  of  rivers,  positions  of  islands, 
rocks,  and  shoals,  depths  of  water,  etc. 
ma  rine'  (md-ren'),  n.  [K.  marine  naval  economy,  marine 
picture,  seashore.  See  marine,  a.]  1.  The  seashore  or 

seaside  ;  a  seaside  promenade  ;  maritime  country,  district, 
or  region.  Obs. 

2.  The  collective  mercantile  and  naval  shipping  of  a 
country  ;  maritime  interest  as  represented  by  seagoing 
vessels ;  seagoing  vessels  collectively,  esp.  in  relation  to 
nationality  or  class  ;  as,  the  mercantile  marine. 

3.  In  France  and  other  continental  European  countries, 
the  executive  department  having  to  do  with  naval  matters, 
corresponding  to  the  United  StateB  Department  of  the 
Navy  and  the  British  Admiralty . 

4.  [F.  marin  a  sea  soldier.]  One  who  serves  on  ship¬ 
board.  a  A  mariner  ;  a  sailor.  Obs.  b  One  of  a  class  of 


soldiers  serving  on  shipboard  ;  a  sea  soldier ;  one  of  a  body 
of  troops  trained  to  do  duty  in  the  navy  ;  specif.,  in  the 
United  States,  a  member  of  the  marine  corps  ;  in  Great 
Britain,  a  member  of  the  Royal  Marine  forces.  Marines 
are  clothed,  armed,  and  drilled,  practically  as  land  sol¬ 
diers.  At  sea,  serving  under  their  own  officers,  they  act 
as  guards  and  police  for  the  ship,  and  in  battle  they  act  as 
riflemen  and  man  certain  of  the  smaller-caliber  and  rapid- 
firing  guns.  They  are  often  employed  as  a  landing  force, 
esp.  to  protect  citizens  and  property  during  riots  or  disor¬ 
derly  uprisings  in  less  civilized  countries. 

6-  a  More  fully,  dead  marine.  An  empty  bottle.  Slang. 
b  One  inexperienced  and  awkward  in  nautical  matters  or 
work  ;  a  landlubber.  Naut.  Slang. 

6.  A  picture  of  some  marine  subject ;  a  sea  piece. 

Syn.  —  See  sailor. 

ma-rined'  (ma-rend'),  a.  [Cf.  F.  marini.]  Her.  Having 
the  lower  part  of  the  body  like  a  fish.  See  sea  lion,  Illust. 

mar'l  ner  (mSr'T-ner),  n.  [F.  marinier ,  LL.  marinarius. 
See  marine,  a.]  1.  One  whose  occupation  is  to  navigate 

or  assist  in  navigating  ships;  a  seaman  or  sailor.  In  law 
the  term  includes  every  person,  male  or  female,  employed 
in  whatever  capacity  on  shipboard  whose  labor  contributes 
in  any  way  to  the  accomplishment  of  the  ship’s  voyage. 

2.  =  marine,  n.,  4  b.  Obs. 

3.  [Said  to  be  a  corruption  of  aboriginal  merrina  a  shell 
necklace.]  The  bronze-colored  shell  of  several  species  of 
marine  rhipidoglossate  gastropods  of  the  genus  Canthan- 
dus ,  esp.  C.  bell  ulus.  Tasmania. 

Syn.  —  See  sailor. 

mar'l  ner’ s  com'pass  (-nerz).  1.  A  kind  of  compass,  used 
in  navigation,  consisting  of  two  or  more  parallel  magnetic 
needles,  or  bundles  of  needles,  permanently  attached  to 
a  compass  card,  which  is  delicately  pivoted  and  inclosed  in 
a  glass-covered  box  or  bowl.  The  box  is  set  in  gimbals  in 
the  binnacle,  and  in  the  wet  compass  contains  a  mixture 
of  alcohol  and  water,  which  aids  in  supporting  the  card. 
The  card  is  read  with  reference  to  the  lubber’s  line  (which 
see),  on  the  front  of  the  compass  bowl.  See  compass  card. 
2.  \cap.\  Astron.  See  Argo,  2. 

mariner  s  needle.  A  compass  or  its  magnetic  needle. 
Obs.  or  Poetic. 

Mar  l  nesque'  (mSr'T-nSsk'),  a.  [See  -esque.]  After  the 
style  of,  or  characteristic  of,  Marinists.  S**e  Marinism. 

Ma  ri'nism  (md-re'mz’m),  n.  A  bombastic  literary  style 
marked  by  the  use  of  extravagant  metaphors  and  antithe¬ 
ses,  characteristic  of  the  Italian  poet  Giambattista  Marini 
(1569-1625).  —  Ma  ri'nist  (  nTst),  n. 

The  Renaissance  riots  itself  away  in  Marinism  .  .  .  and  the 
affectations  of  the  Hfitel  Rambouillet.  J .  A.  Symonds. 

Ma  rl-Ol'a-ter  (ma'ri-51'd-ter  :  115),  n.  [See  Mariolatry.] 
One  who  worships  the  Virgin  Mary  ;  —  usually  a  term  of  op¬ 
probrium. 

Ma  rl-ol'a-try  (-trt),  n.  [Gr.  Mapi'a  Mary  -f-  - latry .]  The 
worship  of  the  Virgin  Mary;  —  usually  a  term  of  oppro¬ 
brium.—  Ma  ri-ol'a  trous  (-trfis),  a. 

mar  i-o  nette'  (mXr'T-o-nSt'),  n.  [F.  marionnelte ,  prop,  a 
dim.  of  Marion ,  fr.  Marie  Mary.]  1.  A  puppet  moved  by 
strings  or  by  hand,  as  in  a  puppet  show'. 

2.  The  buftlehead  duck.  Local ,  Eng. 

3.  A  small  intricate  mechanism  at  the  end  of  the  batten  in 


a  North  American  Indian  linguistic  stock  of  the  vicinity  of 
Lake  Tulare  and  Fresno.  The  Indians  of  this  stock  are 
noted  for  unexcelled  basketry,  for  archaic  fishery  devices, 
and  for  the  fact  that  they  did  not  take  scalps. 

Ma'rlst  (ma'rl6t;  115),  n.  [L.  Maria  Mary.]  R.  C.  Ch. 
A  member  of  an  order  founded  in  Lyons,  France,  in  1816, 
by  Father  Jean  Claude  Marie  Colin,  made  up  of  priests 
who  bound  themselves  to  some  particular  work  in  honor  of 
the  Virgin  Mary.  Their  constitution  was  approved  by  the 
Pope  in  1836,  and  the  order  was  devoted  specially  to  educa¬ 
tion  and  foreign  missions.  Oceania  was  originally  their 
field,  but  the  order  is  now  spread  through  England  and 
the  United  States. 

Ma'rlst,  a.  E  ccl.  Pert,  to,  or  devoted  to  the  service  of, 
the  Virgin  Mary  ;  also,  designating  members  of  various 
institutes  founded  by  the  Marists  ;  as,  the  Marist  nuns. 

mar'l-tage  (mSr'T-taj),  n.  Also  mar'l  ta'gi  tun  (-ta'jT- 
tim) ;  pi.  -oia  (-d).  [LL.  maritagium.  See  marriage.] 
Law.  a  Dower.  Obs.  or’  Hist,  b  The  right  of  a  feudal 
lord  to  exact  fine  for  marriage  of  a  vassal  ;  also,  such 
fine.  In  England  this  right  belonged  only  to  the  king. 

mar'l  tal  (-tdl),  a.  [L.  marita/is ,  fr.  marilus  belonging  to 
marriage,  n.,  a  husband  :  cf.  F.  marital.  See  marry,  t>.] 

1.  Of  or  pert,  to  a  husband.  “  Marita!  affection.”  Ayliff'e. 

2.  Of  or  pertaining  to  marriage  ;  matrimonial;  connubial. 
Syn.  —  See  matrimonial. 

mar'l-time  (m£r'T-tim ;  -tTm;  277),  a.  [L.  maritimus ,  fr. 
mare  the  sea  :  cf.  F.  maritime.  See  mere  a  pool.]  1.  Bor¬ 
dering  on,  or  situated,  living,  or  found  near,  the  ocean  ; 
as,  maritime  states  ;  a  maritime  plant  or  animal. 

2.  Connected  with  the  sea  in  respect  to  navigation,  com¬ 
merce,  etc. ;  pertaining  to,  or  having  to  do  with,  navigation 
and  naval  affairs  or  shipping  and  commerce  by  sea  ;  specif., 
pertaining  to,  involving,  or  exposed  to,  the  perils  of  the  sea 
(see  maritime  perils ,  below) ;  as,  a  maritime  adventure  is 


one  in  which  insurable  property  or  an  insurable  interest  is 
exposed  to  injury  by  perils  of  the  sea. 

3.  Marine  (in  senses  1,  2,  &  4).  Obs.  or  R. 

4.  Characteristic  of  a  mariner  ;  nautical. 

Syn.  —  See  marine. 

maritime  insurance,  marine  insurance  (see  insurance).  —  m. 
interest.  =  marine  interest.  —  m.  law,  the  law  relating  to 
commerce  and  navigation  on  the  high  seas  or,  in  the  widest 
6ense,  on  other  navigable  waters.  The  maritime  laws  of 
modern  nations  are  chiefly  based  on  the  laws  embodied  in 
such  compilations  as  the  Rhodian  Laws,  the  Consolato  del 
Mare,  the  Laws  of  01eron,Laws  of  Wisby,etc.,  which  were 
based  on  the  usages  and  customs  of  the  Mediterranean  sea- 
coast  states  and  cities.  In  England  maritime  law  is  admin¬ 
istered  by  the  admiralty  courts,  in  the  United  States  by  the 
Federal  courts,  often  called  admiralty  courts  when  so  act¬ 
ing.  The  State  courts  have  concurrent  jurisdiction  when¬ 
ever  the  State  law  affords  a  remedy.  See  admiralty,  3. 

Each  State  adopts  the  maritime  law,  not  as  a  code  having  any 
independent  or  inherent  force  proprio  vigorc,  hut  as  its  own  law, 
with  such  modifications  and  qualifications  as  it  sees  fit. 
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—  m.  lien.  See  lien.  —  m  loan.  Law ,  a  loan  secured  by  a 
bottomry  or  respondentia  bond.—  m.  perils,  Law,  perils 
arising  from,  or  incident  to,  being  upon  or  navigating 
the  sea. 

By  "  maritime  perils"  are  meant  the  perils  consequent  on,  or 
incidental  to,  the  navigation  of  the  sea,  i.  e.,  perils  of  the  seas, 
fire,  war  perils,  pirates,  rovers,  thieves,  captures,  seizures,  and 
restraints,  and  detainment  of  princes  and  peoples,  jettisons,  bar¬ 
ratry,  and  any  other  perils,  whether  of  the  like  kind  or  not, 
which  may  be  designated  by  the  policy.  Encyc.  Brit. 

—  m.  pine,  the  cluster  pine  ( Pinus pinaster). 

ma  ri  vau  dage'  (ma're'vo'd&zli'),  n.  [F.,  after  Pierre  C. 
de  Chamblain  de  Marivaux ,  French  author.]  Excessive  or 
studied  refinement,  esp.  a  recherche  style  of  writing  char¬ 
acterized  by  fantastic  metaphor  and  the  delicate  analysis 
of  sentiment ;  hence,  affectation  and  preciosity  in  general. 

mar'jo-ram  (mar'jo-rfim),  n.  [ME.  majoran ,  OF.  majo- 
raine ,  marjorane ,  F.  marjolaine ,  LL.  major  ana,  major  a  ca, 
prob.  fr.  L.  amaracus,  amaracum ,  Gr.  dpd/:a*co?,  ajuapaxoy.] 
Any  mint  of  the  genus  Origanum.  The  common  sweet 
marjoram  (0.  major  ana )  is  very  fragrant,  and  is  used  in 
cookery  for  flavoring.  O.  vulgare ,  the  wild  marjoram,  is 
found  in  both  Europe  and  America.  See  Origanum. 

mark  (mark),  n.  Also  marc.  [AS.  marc ,  prob.  fr.  LL. 
marca ,  marcus;  perh.  akin  to  E.  mark  a  sign.]  1.  A  weight, 
e8p.  for  gold  and  silver,  formerly  much  used  in  various 
European  countries,  being  generally  equal  to  eight  ounces. 

2.  A  money  of  account  and  coin,  orig.  of  the  value  of  a 
mark  of  silver.  Specif.  :  a  The  sum  of  13s.  4d.,  whether 
English  or  Scottish  ;  also,  a  Scottish  silver  coin.  Obs.  or 
Hist,  b  [G.]  The  gold  monetary  unit  of  the  German  Em¬ 
pire,  worth  23.8  ceut6  or  1  l^d.  ;  also,  a  German  silver  coin 
of  this  value,  c  =  markka. 

mark,  ti.  [AS.  mearc  border,  territory,  or  (in  sense  2)  G. 
mark  ;  prob.  the  same  word  as  mark  a  sign.  Cf.  march  a 
border.]  1.  Boundary  ;  limit ;  border  ;  territory  ;  march. 
Cf.  march,  n.  Obs.  or  Archaic  <Cr  Hist. 

2  German  Tribal  Customs,  a  A  tract  of  the  wilder  land 
outside  of  the  villages  over  which  certain  rights  were  ex¬ 
ercised  in  common  by  a  group  of  persons  (the  Markge-noa'- 
sen-schaft  [uiark'ge-nos'^n-shaft])  residing  in  one  or  more 
villages,  b  Less  properly,  the  village  land  held  in  com¬ 
mon  by  the  members  of  the  village  community  Dorf  ge  nos'- 
sen-schaft  fdorf'-J).  Mark  was  formerly  used  in  this  latter 
sense,  esp. by  certain  historians,  when  it  was  supposed  that 
the  German  mark  community  was  identical  with  the  village 
community  of  the  Germans  and  that  of  the  Anglo-Saxons. 

mark,  n.  [ME.  marke ,  merke ,  AS.  mearc ;  akin  to  D.  merl: , 
MHG.  marc,  G.  marke,  Icel.  mark,  Dan.  mserke ;  prob.  the 
same  word  as  AS.  mearc  boundary,  border  (cf.  march  bor¬ 
der) ;  or  cf.  Lith.  margas  party-colored.  Cf.  remark.] 
1.  A  fixed  object  serving  to  indicate  a  boundary,  position, 
etc.,  or  as  a  guide  or  a  memorial ;  a  landmark.  Obs.  exc. 
in  composition. 

2  That  toward  which  a  missile  is  directed,  as  a  target ;  a 
thing  aimed  at ;  what  one  seeks  to  hit  or  reach  ;  an  object 
indicating  where  a  race  is  to  end  ;  a  goal,  lit.  or  fig. ;  an  aim. 

France  was  a  fairer  mark  to  f«hoot  at  than  Ireland-  Davies. 

Whate’er  the  motive,  pleasure  is  the  mark.  Young. 

3.  Sports,  a  Bowls.  The  jack  ;  also,  a  proper  bowling  dis¬ 
tance  or  a  position  allowed  or  “  set  ”  ior  the  jack,  b  Box¬ 
ing.  The  pit  of  the  stomach.  Cant. 

4.  More  fully  easy  mark ,  soft  mark,  etc.  A  person  easily 
persuaded,  duped,  or  handled.  Slang. 

5.  An  evidence  of  presence,  agency,  or  influence  ;  significa¬ 
tive  tokeu;  symptom;  sign;  indication;  specif.,  an  indication 
of  character;  a  characteristic;  trait;  feature;  specif.,  Logicy 
a  characteristic  or  essential  attribute  ;  a  differential. 

6.  An  affixed,  impressed,  or  assumed  distinguishing  sign  or 
token  ;  6pecif.  :  a  A  character,  device,  label,  brand,  seal, 
or  the  like,  put  on  an  article  to  show  the  maker  or  owner, 
to  certify  quality,  for  identification,  etc.;  trade-mark, 
b  A  visible  6ign  assumed  by,  or  put  upon,  a  person,  as  a 
badge  or  sign  of  honor,  rank,  office,  stigma,  etc. 

In  the  official  marks  invested,  you 

Anon  do  meet  the  Senate  Shak. 

The  Lord  set  a  mark  upon  Cain.  Gen.  iv.  15. 
C  A  character  (usually  a  cross)  made  as  a  substitute  for  a 
signature  by  one  who  cannot  write,  d  A  written  or  printed 
symbol ;  a6,  an  interrogation  mark,  e  A  number  or  other 
character  used  in  registering  ;  hence,  the  unit  of  award 
in  any  marking  system  of  registering  the  work  or  conduct 
of  pupils,  prisoners,  examined  candidates,  etc.  ;  also,  the 
award  made  or  the  standing  attained  under  such  a  system  ; 
as,  examination  marks  ;  a  mark  for  tardiness,  f  Formerly, 
in  English  schools,  a  badge  or  sign  of  demerit  worn  by  the 
last  pupil  guilty  of  some  particular  misconduct;  hence: 
to  pass  the  mark,  to  pass  this  badge  on  to  a  fellow  pupil  on 
detecting  him  in  the  same  misconduct.  Also  fig.  Obs. 
g  Her  A  small  bearing  U6ed  or  added  as  a  distinctive 


ma-rin'age,n.  Marinership.06*. 
ma  rin'al,  a.  [OF.  marinel,  ma- 
rinal,  or  LL  marinalis.  1  Ma¬ 
rine;  saline;  nautical.  Obs.  — 
n.  [OF.  marine/.]  A  mariner 
or  sailor.  Obs. 

mar'l-nate,  a.  Marinated.  Ohs. 
mar'i-nat  ed  (-nSt'f  d).  p.  a- 

1.  Impregnated  with  Bait.  Obs 

2.  Pickled  with  marinade, 

mariner's  card.  A  chart.  Ohs 
mariner’s  chronometer  =  ma¬ 
rine  CHRONOMETER, 
mar'i-ner-ship',  n  Seaman¬ 
ship.  Obs.  (06*.  I 

mariner’s  rin*.  An  astrolabe.! 


mar  1  no-ra'ma  (mlr'T-nfi-ra'- 

nifl),  h.  [L.  marinus  marine -f- 
Gr.  op'ipa.  view.]  A  panoramic 
representation  of  a  sea  view, 
ma  rl'o  la  ( md-rT'o-IA),  n.  [LL., 
dim.  of  I..  Maria  Mary.]  K.  C. 
Ch.  An  image  of  the  Virgin 
Marv.  I  Go*.  | 

mario'e.  n.  [OF.]  Amariola.l 
Ma  ri  ol'o-gy  ((m  a'r  T-8  l'ft-j  T), 
n.  [Or.  Mapca  Mary  -f  -logy.] 
Doctrine  or  opinion  about  the 
Virgin  Mnrv  as  mother  of  the 
1  Son  of  God.  Cf.  Christo  logy. 
marlolyne  d*  marjoram. 


Mar'l-on  (mftr'T-rin  :  mar'-),  n. 

[F.,  fr.  Marie.  See  Mary.]  Fern, 
prop.  name. 

May  otte’s'  law  ( miUrf-Cta'). 
Physics.  =  Boyle’s  law. 
marls,  n.  (OF.  mams,  fr.  L. 
matrix .)  Momb.  Obs. 
Mar'l-sa  (mBr'T-sd).  Bib 
ma-ris'ea  ( md-rls'kd),  n.  [I,., 
a  large  tig,  in  pi.,  piles.]  Met f.  A 
hemorrhoid  or  pile.—  ma  ris'eal 
(-kri] ).  ma  rls'cous  (-k»7s).  a. 
mar'i-schali  mfir'I-skftl ).  l.Obs. 
or  Scot.  vnr.  of  marshal. 

2.  Srp  Eari.  Marischal. 
mar'ish  (mBr'Tsh).  n.  [Cf.  F 


marais,  LL.  mariscus.  See 

marsh  ]  A  marsh.  Now  Poetic 
or  Scot  Sf  Dial.  Eng. 
mar'ish,  a.  Marshy.  Obs.  or 
Scot.  !e  Dial.  Eng.  [mare,  «.| 
mar'ishl  mar'Tsh),a.  See-I9H;| 
marishal.  ^marshal,  [/fare.l 
mar 'lsh-ness,  n.  Marshiness.! 
mar'ish-y.  a.  Marshy.  Obs. 

I  ma  ris'ma  (md-res'mii),  n. 
[Sp.  ]  In  Spain,  lowland  subject 
to  overflow  ;  a  flat, 
marisse.  +  marish 
marlsse,  r.  /.  [F.  marier.]  To 
marry.  Obs. 


mar  i-tal'i-ty  ( niftr'I-tai'T-tf), n 

Excessive  fondness  of  a  wife  for 
her  husband. 

mar'i-tal-ly,  adv.  In  the  mari¬ 
tal  relation  ;  as  if  married, 
mar'i-tat  ed(rn  &  r'T-t  fi  t'g  d),a. 
[L.  maritatus  married.]  Hav¬ 
ing  a  husband  :  married.  Obs. 
marlte,  n  [L.  mart/us.]  A  hus¬ 
band.  Obs. 

ma-rit'i-clde  (md-r'Tt'T-sTd),  n. 
IL.  maritus  husband  +  -cide  ] 
The  killing  of  one’6  husband; 
also,  a  woman  who  kills  her 
husband.— ma-rit'i-cid  ali-sid  - 
rid),  a.  Pare. 


ma-rit'i  mal.  m  a  r  i  t'l-m  a  te, 

ma  rit'l-moui.  a.  Maritime. Obs. 
mar  1-to'ri-ous.  a.  [From  L. 
maritus  husband.]  Excessively 
fond  of  one’s  husband.  Cl. 
uxorious.  Obs. 

Ma  rl  us'  (F.  tua're'iis'  L  n.  In 
Hugo’s  “  Les  Miserables,”  a 
young  man  of  high  birth  hut 
fallen  fortunes,  befriended  by 
Jean  Vslje.-in,  who  promotes  his 
union  with  Cosctte.  [.ioram.I 
marjerom.  marjolaln  +  mar-J 
marjoram  oil  See  oil,  7 able  I. 
Mar'lo-ry,  n.  Fern  prop.  name. 
See  Maroert. 


food,  foot ;  out,  oil ;  chr.ir  ;  go  ;  sing,  ii)k  ;  4feen,  thin  ;  nature,  verdjire  (250) ;  K  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144) ;  bON  ;  yet  ;  zh=:z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Guide* 
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sign  ;  as,  a  markot  cadency  (see  cadency,  2) ;  a  merchant’s 
mark  (which  see),  h  Something,  as  a  line,  notch,  or  fixed 
object,  designed  to  record  or  indicate  position  ;  as,  a  low- 
water  mark;  a  bookmark.  1  A 'ant.  One  of  the  bits  of 
leather  or  colored  bunting  placed  on  a  sounding,  or  lead, 
line  at  irregular  but  frequent  intervals.  The  unmarked 
fathoms  are  called  “  deeps.”  See  sounding  line. 

7.  Limit  or  standard  of  action  or  fact ;  as,  to  be  within 
the  mark  ;  to  come  up  to  the  mark. 

8.  A  visible  sign,  impression,  or  trace  made  or  left  on  a 
thing,  as  a  line,  point,  stamp,  figure,  stain,  scar,  discolor¬ 
ation,  scratch  ;  as,  a  pencil  mark  ;  birthmark;  pockmark. 

I  have  some  mark*  of  yours  upon  my  pate.  Shak. 

9.  That  which  is  indicated  or  distinguished  by  a  mark: 
a  Collectively,  those  having  a  particular  mark  or  character; 
a  race,  sect,  etc.  Obs.  44  All  the  mark  of  Adam.”  Chaucer. 
b  A  brand,  size,  quality,  or  the  like,  c  That  which  satis¬ 
fies  one’s  wants  or  tastes  ;  a  preference  or  liking  Slang. 

10.  A  flock  of  swans  bearing  a  mark  or  brand.  Obs. 

11.  A  stamp  or  die  used  in  impressing  a  maker’s  mark. 

12.  Attention,  regard,  or  respect;  notice.  Obi. 

As  much  in  mock  as  mark.  Shak. 

13.  Note;  importance;  distinction;  high  position;  as, 
patricians  of  mark  ;  a  fellow  of  no  mark. 

14.  Ordnance.  A  character  consisting  of  M  (for  mark) 
combined  with  Roman  numerals,  used  to  designate  a  par¬ 
ticular  modification  of  any  model  in  firearms,  esp.  cannon, 
or  any  ordnance  material  of  standard  pattern  ;  as,  a  12-inch 
B.  L.  rifle,  model  of  1888,  Mark  I. 

15.  Far.  A  narrow  deep  hollow  on  the  surface  of  the  crown 
of  a  horse’s  incisor  tooth  which  gradually  becomes  obliter¬ 
ated  by  the  wearing  away  of  the  crown,  and  therefore  is 
indicative  of  the  animal’s  age.  It  usually  disappears  from 
the  lower  central  incisors  between  six  and  seven  years.  At 
eight  years  the  marks  have  usually  disappeared  from  all 
the  lower  incisors  but  the  corner  ones,  and  are  becoming 
indistinct  in  those.  In  the  upper  incisors  they  persist 
somewhat  longer.  At  nine  the  marks  are  not  usually  to  be 
seen  in  any  of  the  lower  teeth,  but  for  two  years  there  may 
still  be  seen  a  trace  of  the  enamel  which  lined  the  bottom 
of  the  original  hollow. 

Syn.—  Impress,  impression,  stamp,  print,  trace,  vestige, 
track;  evidence,  proof,  token,  badge,  indication,  symptom, 
a  mark  on,  one  who  is  very  fond  of  or  much  given  to.  Slang 
or  Dial.,  Eng.  —  m.  of  mouth,  the  mark  on  a  horse’s  tooth 
(see  mark,  n.,  15) ;  fig.,  the  indication  of  youth;  youth. — 
m.  of  reference.  See  reference  mark. 
mark  (mark),  v.  1. ;  marked  (markt);  mark'ing.  [ME. 
marken,merken,A'&.mearcian.  See  mark  sign,  mark  bound¬ 
ary.]  1.  To  put  a  mark  on  ;  specif.  :  a  To  fix  or  trace 
out  the  bounds  or  limits  of  ;  to  plot  or  plan  out ;  to  locate 
the  boundaries  of; — now,  except  fig.,  with  out.  b  To 
make  or  leave  a  mark  or  marks  on  ;  to  affix  a  significant 
identifying  mark  to,  as  a  trade  mark,  hall  mark,  etc. ;  to 
make  recognizable  by  a  mark  ;  as,  to  mark  a  box  or  bale 
of  merchandise  ;  to  mark  clothing  ;  his  hobnails  marked 
the  floor,  c  Com.  To  put  price  figures  or  signs  on  (articles) ; 

—  with  down ,  to  put  a  lower  price  on ;  with  up ,  to  set  a 
higher  price  on.  d  To  furnish  with  natural  marks  (of  a 
specified  kind)  ;  — chiefly  in  the  passive  ;  as,  wings  marked 
with  white  lines,  e  To  form,  as  a  figure,  by  making  marks, 
f  To  sign  with  (the  sign  of  the  cross) ;  to  cross.  Obs. 

2.  To  designate  as  by  a  mark  ;  to  destine;  — often  withowf  ; 
as,  his  courage  marked  him  for  a  leader  ;  he  was  marked 
late  ;  the  ringleaders  were  marked  out  for  punishment. 

3.  To  allot  or  apportion.  Obs. 

4.  To  set  apart  by  or  as  by  a  mark  or  a  boundary  ;  — often 
with  off;  as,  this  type  is  clearly  marked  off  from  the  others. 
6.  To  indicate,  express,  or  show  by  marks  or  symbols  ;  as, 
to  mark  an  accent ;  also,  to  register,  as  a  barometer. 

6.  In  games,  to  keep  account  of  (the  points) ;  to  enumer¬ 
ate  and  register  ;  to  score. 

7.  To  render  perceivable  as  by  a  mark  ;  to  show  ;  manifest. 

8.  To  be  a  mark  upon  or  of  ;  to  indicate  ;  to  make  notable 
or  remarkable ;  to  characterize  or  distinguish  ;  as,  the 
stunted  trees  mark  the  higher  mountain  tops. 

9  Mil.  To  indicate  or  fix  (pivot  points,  etc.). 

10.  To  wend  (one’s  way) ;  to  take  (a  way) ;  to  betake 
(one’s  self).  Obs. 

11.  To  direct  or  aim  a  blow  or  missile  at ;  to  strike.  Obs. 
Had  I  not  been  armed  in  proof,  the  villain  had  marked  me 

down  seven  times.  Scott. 

12.  To  notice  or  observe;  to  give  attention  to;  to  take 

note  of  ;  to  remark  ;  heed  ;  regard  ;  consider.  44  Mark 
the  perfect  man.”  Ps.  xxxvii.  37. 

13.  Sports,  a  Hunting.  To  observe  and  remember  the 
spot  of  disappearance  or  taking  to  cover  of  (game) ;  — 
often  with  down,  b  In  football,  to  keep  close  to  (an  op¬ 
ponent)  in  order  to  hamper  him.  Eng. 

Syn.  —  Note,  remark, notice, observe,  regard  ;  show,  point 
out,  betoken,  denote;  stamp,  imprint,  impress,  brand, 
to  mark  off  or  out,  to  mark  or  scribe  to  correct  dimensions  ; 
esp.,  Engin .,  to  scribe  (castings)  for  machining  and  fitting. 

—  to  m.  out.  a  To  signify  or  designate  by  or  as  by  a  mark, 
b  To  obliterate  or  cancel  with  a  mark  ;  as,  to  mark  out  an 
item  in  an  account.  —  to  m.  time.  Mil.,  to  keep  the  time  of  a 
marching  step  by  moving  the  feet  alternately  without  ad¬ 
vancing  ;  fig.,  to  be  active  but  making  no  progress ;  to  be 
at  a  standstill  ;  to  be  inactive. —  to  m.  with  a  white  atone, 
to  indicate  as  fortunate,  luckv,  or  pleasant ;  —  alluding  to 
the  custom  of  the  Romans  of  marking  lucky  days  on  the 
calendar  with  a  white  stone. 

mark.  v.  i.  1.  To  notice  or  observe  critically  ;  to  note. 
Mark  . . .  and  see  how  this  man  seeketh  mischief  1  Kings  xx.  7. 
2.  To  make  a  mark,  as  with  a  pencil,  or,  Football ,  with 
the  heel  to  indicate  the  place  of  a  fair  catch. 


3.  To  record  points  made,  as  in  a  game  ;  to  keep  score. 

We  wanted  you  and  Sally  to  ride  and  murk  for  us.  Scott. 

4.  To  show  its  age  by  haviug  a  mark  or  mark  of  mouth  ;  — 
said  of  a  horse. 

6  To  proceed  or  advance.  Obs. 

6.  To  aim  or  direct  a  blow  ;  Scot.,  to  aim  or  design.  Obs. 
Mark  (mark),  n.  [L.  Marcus ,  of  unknown  origin.]  1.  Masc. 
proper  name. 

2.  Bib.  a  The  Evangelist,  John  Mark,  who  was  a  fellow 
worker  with  Paul,  and  caused  contention  and  separation 
between  Paul  and  Barnabas,  but  was  later  reconciled  to 
Paul.  He  was  a  son  of  one  of  the  New  Testament 
and  is  traditionally  regarded  as  the  author  of  the 
of  Mark,  b  The  Gospel  of  Mark.  See  New  Testament. 

3  In  Arthurian  legend,  the  king  of  Cornwall,  husband 
of  Isolde.  See  Tristram. 

marked  (markt),  p.  a.  Having  a  mark  ;  designated  or  dis¬ 
tinguished  by  or  as  by  a  mark  ;  hence,  emphasized  ;  made 
clear ;  noticeable ;  conspicuous ;  as,  a  marked  card ;  a 
marked  coin  ;  a  marked  instance. 

marked  check.  Banking,  a  A  check  having  on  it  a  private 
mark  of  the  maker  known  to  his  bank.  0.  S.  b  A  certi¬ 
fied  check.  British.  —  m.  man,  a  man  noted  by  a  commu¬ 
nity,  or  by  a  part  of  it,  as  for  excellence  or  depravity,  esp. 
one  who  is  an  object  of  suspicion  or  vengeance.  —  m.  trans¬ 
fer,  London  Stock  Exchange,  an  instrument  for  the  transfer 
of  a  portion  of  the  shares  of  a  stockholder’s  certificate 
after  being  certified  as  good  by  the  company’s  official. 

—  mark'ed  ly  (mark'&i-li),  adv.  —  mark  ed  ness,  n. 
mark'er  (mar'ker),  n.  1.  One  who  marks;  as:  a  One 
who  marks  game.  See  mark,  v.  t.,  13  a.  b  One  who  keeps 
account  of  a  game  played,  as  of  billiards  or  rackets ;  a 
scorer  ;  one  who  records  the  shots  at  target  practice. 
Chiejlg  Eng.  c  One  who  records  attendance,  etc.,  at  a 
school  or  college,  d  Mil.  The  soldier  who  forms  the  pivot 
of  a  wheeling  column,  or  marks  the  direction  of  an  align¬ 
ment.  e  One  who  puts  a  mark,  as  a  brand,  etc.,  on  some¬ 
thing.  f  A  marksman.  Rare,  g  Sports.  One  who  marks 
out  the  lines  of  a  tennis  court  or  the  like,  h  One  who 
chalks  up  price  figures  on  a  blackboard,  as  in  a  bucket  shop. 

2.  That  which  marks  ;  an  instrument  for  marking  ;  as:  a 
A  counter  for  use  in  card  playing  or  other  games,  b  An 
implement  for  marking  the  ground  to  facilitate  planting 
in  rows,  etc.  c  An  attachment  to  a  sewing  machine  for 
marking  a  line  on  the  fabric  by  creasing  it.  d  A  bookmark. 
6  A  contrivance  for  marking  out  something,  as  a  tennis 
court,  blocks  of  ice  to  be  cut,  etc.  1  Railroads.  A  signal, 
as  a  red  light  by  night  or  a  green  flag  by  day,  placed  on 
each  side  at  the  rear  of  certain  trains.  U.  S. 

not  a  marker  to  or  on,  not  worthy  of  comparison  to;  not  a 
circumstance  to.  Slang. 

mar'ket  (miir'kgt  ;  -kit;  7,  151),  n.  [Akin  to  D.  markt , 
OHG.  markat,  merkat ,  G.  markt ;  all  fr.  L.  marcatus  trade, 
market  place,  fr.  mercari ,  p.  p.  mercatus ,  to  trade,  traffic, 
merZy  mere  is,  ware,  merchandise  ;  influenced  by  OF.  mar- 
kie ,  markiit ,  marchie ,  F.  murche.  Cf.  merchant,  mart, 
mercury.]  1.  A  meeting  together  of  people,  at  a  stated 
time  and  place,  for  the  purpose  of  traffic  (as  in  cattle,  pro¬ 
visions,  wares,  etc.)  by  private  purchase  and  sale,  and, 
usually,  not  by  auction  ;  also,  the  people  assembled  at  such 
a  meeting  ,  as,  a  market  is  held  in  the  town  every  week. 

2  A  body  or  group  of  men  associated  in  the  buying  and 
selling  of  goods  ;  the  organization  by  which  the  exchange 
of  commodities  is  effected,  or  those  standing  ready  to  pur¬ 
chase  a  commodity  if  offered  at  a  given  price.  Market 
may  be  used  with  reference  to  goods  in  general,  or  of  a 
articular  class  of  goods,  expressed  or  implied,  or  of  those 
ealing  in  them  ;  as,  the  stock  market  ;  the  beef  market. 

3.  A  public  place  (as  an  open  space  in  a  town),  or  a  large 
building,  where  a  market  is  held  ;  a  market  place  or  mar¬ 
ket  house  ;  esp.,  a  place  where  provisions  are  sold;  as,  the 
city  market ;  fish  market ;  meat  market. 

Ther  •  is  at  Jerusalem  by  the  sheep  market  a  pool.  John  v.  2. 

4.  Eng.  Laic.  The  privilege  granted  to  a  town  of  having 
a  public  market. 

6  Buying  and  selling,  or  either  of  the  two,  as  an  act  or 
occupation  ;  marketing ;  a  sale  or  purchase ;  a  ba  gain. 
Obs.,  except  in  some  phrases  (as,  to  mend  one’s  niarket). 

What  is  a  man 

If  his  chief  good  and  market  of  his  time 

Re  but  to  sleep  and  feed  ?  Shak. 

6.  The  region  in  which  any  commodity  can  be  sold  ;  the 
geographical  or  economic  extent  of  the  commercial  demand 
for  commodities. 

7.  Opportunity  for  selling  or  buying  of  commodities,  or  the 
rate  or  price  offered  for  them  ;  also,  the  phase  or  course 
of  commercial  activity  by  which  the  exchange  of  com¬ 
modities  is  effected  ;  as.  the  market  is  dull  ;  the  market 
has  fallen  off  ten  points  ;  there  is  a  brisk  market  for  cotton. 

8.  Lumber  Trade.  A  log  10  inches  in  diameter  at  the  small 
end  and  13  feet  long.  Local,  U.  S. 

market  overt,  the  open  market,  a  market  in  which  things 
are  sold  in  public, —  formerly  requisite  as  evidence  of  good 
faith  in  the  sale  of  various  commodities,  as  cattle.  —  to  be 
In  the  m  a  To  be  a  prospective  purchaser ;  as,  I  am  in  the 
market  for  a  house,  b  Also  to  be  on  the  market.  To  be  offered 
for  sale  ;  as,  the  house  is  in,  or  on,  the  market. 
mar'ket,  v.  i. ;  mar'ket-ed  ;  mar'ket-ing.  To  deal  in  a 
niarket ;  to  buy  or  6ell  ;  to  make  bargains  for  provisions 
or  goods  ;  to  carry  produce  to  market, 
mar'ket,  V.  t.  To  expose  for  sale  in  a  market ;  to  traffic 
in  ;  to  sell  in  a  market ;  by  extension,  to  sell  in  any 
manner  ;  as,  the  farmers  have  marketed  their  crops, 
mar  ket-a-bil'i  ty  (mar'kgt-a-bTl'T-tl),  n.  Quality  or 
state  of  being  marketable. 

mar'ket-a  ble  (mar'kgt-d-b’l),  a.  1.  Fit  to  be  offered  for 


Marys. 

Gospel 


mark.  Rare  var.  of  marque. 
Mar'kab  (m  ar'k  ftb),  n.  [Ar., 
saddle,  ship,  vehicle.]  See  star. 
Mot  kab'i-an  (mar-k&b'T-<7n), 
«.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  star 
Markab;  — used  in  the  chemi¬ 
cal  classification  of  stars,  and 
denoting  likeness  of  spectrum 
to  that  of  Markab. 
mark'a-ble.  a.  Remarkable.  Obs 
—  mark'a  bly.  adv.  Obs. 
mar'kal.  n.  [See  mercal.J  See 
measure.  Table. 
mark  boat.  A  boat  anchored  to 
mark  a  particular  spot, 
mark  degree,  Freemasonry. 
Thr  decree  of  a  mark  Mason. 
mark'-down7 .  n.  Com.  A  mark¬ 
ing  down  (lowering)  of  prices, 
marke.  f  marque. 

Mar'keb  (mar'kgb),  n.  [See 


Markab.]  See  star 
mar  kee'.  f  marquee. 
mark'er-off7,  n. ;  pi.  -ers-off. 
E»gin.  A  workman  who  marks 
off  castings  from  drawings  for 
machinists  or  bench  hands 
mar'ker  v,  mar'ker-ry  (m  a  r'- 
kPr-T).  Corrupt,  of  mercury, 
the  plant. 

market  beter.  A  swaggerer  or 
loiterer  about  markets.  Obs. 
market  bleach.  A  method  of 
bleaching  to  prepare  the  fabric 
for  the  market  as  white  goods. 
It  is  similar  to  the  madder  bleach 
but  less  thorough, 
market  dame.  A  strumpet.  Obs. 
market  day.  The  day  fixed  for 
holding  a  market, 
mar  kat-eer',  n.  A  seller  in  a 
market ;  a  market  dealer. 


mar'ket-fresh  ,  a.  Somewhat 
intoxicated.  Dial.  Eng. 
market  house.  A  building  in 
which  to  hold  markets  ;  also,  in 
England,  a  small  house  in  a  mar¬ 
ket  place  lor  those  attending, 
mar'ket-merry.  a.  Somewhat 
intoxicated.  Dial  Eng. 
market  penny.  A  penny  given 
to  one  who  buys  for  another. 
Eng. 

market  pot.  Lead  Refining. 
The  pot  from  which  the  desil¬ 
verized  lead  is  run  into  the  pig 
molds.  [Sent  A 

market  stance.  Market  place.  | 
mar'ket-stead.  n.  [martef  -4- 
stead  a  place.]  A  market  place. 
Archaic. 

market  woman.  A  woman  who 
sells  or  buys  in  the  market. 


H  Mark  ge-nos'sen-schaft.n.;  pi. 

-SCHAFTEN.  [G.]  See  2d  mark,  2 
H  Mark'grar  (miirk'graf'L  n.  ; 
pi.  -GRAFEN(-gra'fen).  [G.J  = 
MARGRAVE. 

mark'grave  Vnr  of  margrave 
mark'ing-ly.  adv.  Attentively. 
Ob'*.  [marquis. I 

mar'kla  Obs.  or  rare  var.  of  | 
mar'kls-esse  Obs  or  rare  var. 
of  MAHQuisESS,  marchioness, 
mark'land.  r>  &  A  division  of 
land.  orig.  of  the  annual  value 
of  a  mark.  Orf.  E  D. 

mark'lees.  a.  See -less. 
mark  lodge  Freemasonry.  A 
lodge  of  mark  Masons.  Eng. 
mark'man!mark'nvln),  n.,  1.  A 
marksman.  Obs.  Shak. 

2.  Hist.  An  inhabitant  of  pa 
mark.  See  2d  mark,  n.,  2 


sale  in  a  market  ;  such  as  maybe  justly  and  lawfully  so 
or  bought ;  as,  decayed  provisions  are  not  marketable. 

2.  Of  or  pertaining  to  buying  or  selling  ;  current  in  mar¬ 
ket  ;  as,  marketable  value. 

3.  Wanted  by  purchasers  ;  salable  ;  as,  furs  are  not  mar - 
ketable  in  that  country. 

Syn.  —  See  vendible. 

marketable  title.  Law,  such  a  title  as  a  reasonably  cautious 
business  man  knowing  all  the  facts  would  accept  as  good. 
A  court  of  equity  will  compel  its  acceptance  by  a  vendee. 
—  mar'ket  a  ble  noss,  n.  —  mar'kot  a  bly,  adv. 
market  bell-  A  bell  rung  to  give  notice  that  buying  and 
selling  in  a  market  may  begin.  Eng.  #  Shak. 

market  cross  A  cross,  or  cross-shaped  building,  set  up 
where  a  market  is  held,  as  was  formerly  commonly  done 
in  Scotland  and  on  the  Continent.  Public  business,  such 
as  the  giving  of  notices,  the  reading  of  warrants,  etc.,  was 
transacted  at  the  cross. 

mar'ket  er  (mar'kSt-er),  n.  One  who  attends  a  market  to 
buy  or  sell  ;  one  w'ho  carries  goods  to  market, 
market  fish,  a  Any  fish  suitable  for  market ;  specif.,  in 
Massachusetts,  a  codfish  of  from  six  to  twelve  pounds 
weight,  b  =  MARGATE  FISH  b 

market  garden-  A  garden  in  which  vegetables  are  raised 
for  market.  —  market  gardener*  market  gardening, 
mar'ket-ing,  n.  1.  Act  of  selling  or  of  purchasing  in  or 
as  in  a  market ;  buying  or  selling  ;  also,  a  bringing  or 
sending  to  market. 

2.  An  article,  or  articles  collectively,  from  a  market;  a 
purchase  ;  also,  produce  for  the  market, 
market  place.  An  open  square  or  place  in  a  town  where 
markets  or  public  sales  are  held, 
market  price.  Econ.  dr  Com.  The  price  actually  given  in 
current  market  dealings;  the  price  at  which  the  demand 
and  supply  are  equal.  Cf.  normal. 

market  town.  A  town  that  has  the  privilege  of  holding 
a  stated  public  market.  Eng. 

market  value.  Econ.  a  The  price  w  hich  a  man  can  expect 
to  receive;  the  average  value  of  a  commodity  in  a  given 
market  during  a  short  period  of  time,  as  distinct  from 
normal  value,  which  can  only  be  found  by  observing  very 
long  periods,  b  The  amount  which  can  be  obtained  by 
selling  an  aggregate  of  goods  or  services  in  a  given  mar¬ 
ket,  as  distinct  from  the  market  price  per  unit.  1.  Fisher . 
market  wire.  Any  of  various  common  kinds  of  soft-steel 
wires,  as  Bessemer  annealed,  bright,  galvanized,  tinned, 
and  coppered  w  ires. 

mar'khor  (mar'kbr),  n.  Also  mar'khoor  (mar'koor). 
[Per.  mar-khor  snake  eater.]  Any  of  several  species  of 
wild  goats  inhabiting  mountainous  regions  from  Afghanis¬ 
tan  to  northern  India,  as  Capra  falconieri,  C.  megaceros , 
and  C.jerdoni,  by  some  thought  to  be  only  varieties  of  one 
species.  They  are  grayish  to  reddish  brown,  usually  with 
a  black  beard,  and  have  large  flattened  and  curved  horns, 
mark'ing,  p.  pr.  d  vb.  n.  of  mark.  Specif. :  vb.  n.  Act  of 
one  that  marks  ;  the  mark  or  marks  made  ;  arrangement 
or  disposition  of  marks  or  coloring  ;  detail  of  light  and 
shade  or  coloration  ;  as.  the  marking  of  a  bird’s  plumage, 
marking  cotton,  a  fast-dyed  cotton,  usually  red  or  blue, 
used  in  marking  linen,  etc.  —  m  gauge  or  gage.  Carp.  — 
gauge,  n.,  3  t.  —  m.  hammer,  a  hammer  having  a  die  on  its 
peen  for  stamping  logs,  etc.  —  m.  hatchet,  a  hatchet  with  a 
die  on  the  head  for  blazing  trees.  —  m.  ink,  indelible  ink  for 
marking  linen  and  other  fabrics.  One  kind  consists  of  a 
solution  of  silver  nitrate,  which  after  the  marking  is  con¬ 
verted  into  finely  divided  metallic  silver  by  the  passage  of  a 
hot  iron.  —  m.  Iron,  a  A  branding  iron,  b  A  marking  ham¬ 
mer.  c  A  utensil  for  ornamenting  pie  crusts  before  bak¬ 
ing.  —  m.  knife,  Wood  Working,  a  tool  having  at  one  end  a 
flat  blade  w  ith  a  sharp  inclined  edge  at  one  extremity  and 
at  the  other  end  a  slender  steel  point.  It  is  used  for  marking 
out  wood  for  sawing,  chiseling,  etc.,  and  for  pricking  in  di¬ 
mensions. —m.  nut,  the  fruit  of  an  East  Indian  anacardi- 
aceous  tree  (Semecarpus  anacardium).  Its  shell  yields  a 
blackish  resinous  juice  used  for  marking  cotton  cloth,  and 
an  oil  prepared  from  it  is  used  for  rheumatism.  —  m.  pot, 
a  pot  for  containing  the  paint  used  for  marking  packing 
cases,  etc.  —  m.  stitch.  =  cross-stitch.  —  m  wheels,  Agric.t 
a  pair  of  w  heels  for  a  sowing  drill  to  space  the  rows, 
mark'ka.  mark'kaa  (mark'ka),  n.  [Finn.,  fr.  Sw.  mark. 
See  1st  mark.]  The  gold  monetary  unit  of  Finland,  equiv¬ 
alent  to  the  franc  (19.3  cents)  and  divided  into  100  penni ; 
also,  a  silver  coin  of  this  value  :  —  called  also  mark. 
mark  Mason,  mark  master  Mason,  or  mark  master. 
Freemasonry.  In  America,  a  Freemason  of  the  fourth  de¬ 
gree  in  the  order,  or  of  the  first  degree  of  capitular,  or 
Royal  Arch,  Masonry;  in  England,  a  Freemason  of  a 
degree  given  by  a  distinct  organization  ;  in  Scotland,  a  de¬ 
gree  conferred  under  the  authority  of  the  Grand  Chapter, 
marks'man  (marks'mdn),  71.  ;  pi.  -men  (-m?n).  [Earlier 
markman  ;  mark  man.]  1.  One  who  shoots  at  a  mark  ; 
one  skillful  or  practiced  in  hitting  a  mark  with  a  missile 
or  projectile  ;  one  who  shoots  well.  Specif.:  Mil.  or  Aav. 
One  proficient  enough  in  shooting  to  be  ranked  in  a  certain 
grade.  See  marksmanship. 

2.  Law.  One  who  makes  his  mark,  instead  of  writing  his 
name,  in  signing  documents.  Now  Rare. 

3.  An  Orangeman  of  a  certain  degree  or  rank. 

4.  At  an  athletic  meet,  an  official  whose  duty  is  to  see 
that  the  competitors  start  from  their  correct  marks,  etc. 

marks'man  ship,  n.  Art  or  skill  of  a  marksman.  Six 
grades  of  marksmanship  are  established  in  the  United 
States  army.  The  three  highest,  either  of  which  entitles 
the  holder  to  a  special  badge  and,  if  an  enlisted  man,  to 
increased  pay,  are:  expert  rifleman,  qualifying  with  68  per 
cent  of  the  maximum  possible  score  at  slow,  timed,  and 
skirmish  fire  at  200,  300,  600,  and  1,000  yards  ;  sharpshooter, 
qualifying  with  60  per  cent  with  slow  fire  at  800  and  1,000 
yards  and  with  rapid  fire  at  500  yards  ;  marksman,  qualify¬ 
ing  with  60  per  cent  with  slow,  rapid,  and  skirmish  fire  at 
2(H),  300,  500,  and  600  yards.  In  the  United  States  navy  the 


mark  Mason  =  mark  master. 
mark  Masonry  Freemasonry. 
The  institutions  or  work  of 
mark  lodges. 

mark 'moot7  (mark'm6ot/),  or 
mote  (-m5t/),n.  [marA  a  bound¬ 
ary  4-  moot  meeting.]  A.-S. 
Law.  A  certain  court  which 
has  been  supposed  to  have  been 
a  primary  court,  but  appears 
rather  to  have  been  a  court  held 
on  the  mnrehes  of  adjacent 
counties  or  hundreds,  or  per¬ 
haps  on  the  boundary  dike  it¬ 
self.  Pollock  3c  Mail. 

mark'ry  (mark'rl).  Obs.  or 
dial.  Eng.  var.  of  mercury,  the 
plant. 

mark'shot7,  n.  Archery.  The 
distance  from  the  marks  to  the 
butts.  Obs. 


mark'stone7,  n.  A  boundary 
stone.  Obs.  or  Scot. 
m&rks'wom  an  (marks'wdhm'- 
dn),H.  A  woman  who  shoots,  or 
is  skilled  in  shooting,  at  a  mark, 
mark  system  Hist.  The  sys¬ 
tem  of  holding  and  cultivating 
land  in  communities,  ns  it  was 
supposed  to  exist  by  those  who 
identified  the  German  mark 
with  the  Anglo-Saxon  village 
community.  See  2d  mark,  2. 
markt.  Marked.  Ref.  Sp. 
mark  tooth.  An  incisor  tooth 
of  a  horse.  See  3d  mark,  n.,  15. 
mark'weed',  n.  Poison  ivy. 
mark '-white7,  n.  The  center  of 
a  target.  Also  fig.  Obs. 
mark'wor  thy  (mark''wQr79*T)u 
a.  (mmA-  -f-  worthy;  trans.  of 
G.  merkwiirdig.]  Noteworthy. 


ale,  senate,  c&re,  ftm,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofa ;  eve,  $vent,  find,  recent,  makSr;  ice,  Ill;  old,  6bey,  orb,  8dd,  s5ft,  connect ;  use,  unite,  firn,  ilp,  circus,  menu  ; 

U  Foreign  Word.  f  Obsolete  Variant  of.  +  combined  with.  =  equals. 
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grades  are  corresponding,  but  in  general  the  ranges  are 
shorter  and  the  required  percentages  higher, 
marl  (marl),  n.  [Contr.  of  marble  ]  Marble.  Archaic 
or  Dial. 

marl  (marl),  n.  [Cf.  E.  dial,  marl  to  ravel,  E.  marline .] 
A  delicate  fiber  obtained  from  peacock  feathers,  used  in 
making  artificial  flies. 


marl  (marl),  V.  t.  ;  marled  (marld) ;  marl'ing.  [Cf  D 
marten.  See  marline.]  Naut.  To  cover  or  fasten  with 
marline,  making  a  hitch  at  each  turn  to  prevent  unwinding, 
marl  (marl),  n.  [OF.  marie ,  F.  marne,  LL.  margila ,  dim. 
of  L.  marga  marl.  Originally  a  Celtic  word,  according  to 
Pliny,  xvii.  7  :  “  Quod  genus  terrae  Galli  et  Britanui  mar - 
gam  vocant.”]  1.  Strictly,  an  earthy,  crumbling  deposit 
consisting  chiefly  of  clay  mixed  with  calcium  carbonate  in 
varying  proportions.  It  is  used  as  a  fertilizer  for  soils 
deficient  m  lime.  Also,  any  of  various  other  soft,  or  even 
compact,  deposits ;  as,  greensand  marl,  shell  marl  etc 
2.  Earth.  Cf  clay.  Poetic. 

3-  A  brick  made  of  marl. 

marl,  v.  t.  [Cf.  F.  mamer.  See  4th  marl.].  To  over¬ 
spread  or  manure  with  marl ;  to  fertilize  with  or  as  with 
marl ;  as,  to  marl  a  field. 

mar  la'ceous  (mar-la'shus),  a.  Containing,  or  resembling, 
marl ;  partaking  of  the  qualities  of  marl. 

MarlOjo  rough  wheel  (marUbd-rw;  m61'br u).  [From 
Marlborough ,  town  in  Wiltshire,  England. J  Mach.  A  gear 
wheel,  usually  an  idle  wheel,  thick  enough  to  connect  two 
or  more  gear  wheels  running  some  or  all  of  the  time  in  par¬ 
allel  planes  on  one  or  both  sides  of  it.  Eng. 
marled  (marld),  p.  a.  [Cf.  OF.  merelle  like  a  merelier  or 
board  for  playing  the  game  merele.  Cf.  merel.]  Marbled  ; 
spotted  ;  variegated.  Chiejiy  Scot. 

mar'll  (mar'll),  n.  Also  mar'ly.  [F.  mar/s.]  1.  A  kind 
of  gauze,  used  as  a  ground  for  embroidering,  lace,  etc. 

2  The  raised,  often  ornamented,  border  of  a  plate  or  flat 
dish,  forming  a  plane  nearly  parallel  to  the  bottom, 
marline  (mar'lln),  n.  [LG.  marlien ,  marling,  or  D.  mar- 
ling  (fr.  marten  to  tie  ;  cf.  mairen  to  tie),  or  marlijn ,  fr. 
D.  marren  to  tie  (prob.  akin  to  E.  moor,  v.)  -f-  lijn  line  : 
cf.  F.  merlin.  See  moor,  v.;  3d  line.]  Naut.  A  small  line 
of  two  strands  twisted  loosely  left-handed,  used  for  seizing, 
mar'line-spike'  (-spik'), 
n.  Alsomar'lin-spike'. 

1.  Naut.  An  iron  tool  ta¬ 
pering  to  a  point,  used  to 
separate  the  strands  of  a  A  Sailmakers’  Marlinespike,  with 
rope  in  splicing  and  in  handle;  li  Marlinespike  with  eye 
marling.  It  often  has  an  f°r  lanyard. 

eye  for  a  lanyard  in  the  thick  end.  See  fid. 

2  a  A  tropic  bird,  b  A  jaeger,  or  skua  gull.  The  name 
alludes  to  the  long  middle  tail  feathers  in  both  cases, 
marl'ite  (iniirl'it),  n.  [See  4th  marl.]  A  variety  of  marl 
resistant  to  the  action  of  air.  —  mar-lit'ic  (mar-llt'lk),  a. 
Mar-lo'vl  an  (mar-lo'vT-an),  a.  [ Marlowe  -j-  -ian.~\  Of, 
pert,  to,  or  characteristic  of,  the  dramatist  Christopher 
Marlowe  (15G4-93),  whose  verse  is  distinguished  for  free¬ 
dom  and  power.  He  was  an  atheist.  —  n.  A  student  or 
admirer  of  Marlowe’s  works.  —  Also,  similarly,  Mar  low- 
esque'  (miir'lo-gsk'),  Mar'low-ish,  a.  —  Mar'low-ism 
(mar'lo-Tz’m),  n. 

Mar  loye’s'  harp  (mar'lvvaz').  \Marloye,  French  instru¬ 
ment  maker.J  A  musical  instrument  based  on  the  longitu¬ 
dinal  vibrations  of  rods.  It  consists  of  a  pedestal  carrying 
twenty  thin  deal  rods  ;  a  series  of  white  ones  giving  the  diatonic 
scale,  and  intermediate  colored  ones  the  chromatic  tones.  It  is 
played  by  rubbing  the  rods  lengthwise  with  the  finger  and  thumb, 
marl'stone'  (marl'ston'),  n.  Geol.  A  ferruginous  lime¬ 
stone  belonging  to  the  middle  Lias  of  England, 
marl'y  (mar'll),  a.  ;  marl'i-er  (-lT-er) ;  marl'i-est.  Of 
or  pert,  to  marl ;  resembling  marl  ;  abounding  with  marl, 
mar'ma-lade  (inar'ma-lad),  n.  [F.  marmelade ,  Pg.  mar- 
melada,  fr.  marmelo  a  quince,  fr.  L.  melimelum  honey 
apple,  Gr.  /aeAijurjAoi/  a  sweet  apple,  an  apple  grafted  on  a 
quince  ;  /xe'Ai  honey  -f-  /atjAoi'  apple.  Cf.  mellifluous  ; 
melon.]  1.  A  preserve  or  confection  made  of  the  pulp  of 
fruit,  as  the  orange,  quince  (originally),  pear,  apple,  etc., 
boiled  with  sugar,  and  brought  to  a  consistence  like  jam. 

2.  The  marmalade  tree  or  the  marmalade  plum, 
marmalade  plum.  The  fruit  of  the  marmalade  tree.  It 

is  egg:shaped,  with  a  single  large  seed,  and  is  pleasantly 
flavored,  but  somewhat  insipid.  It  is  used  for  preserves, 
marmalade  tree.  A  West  Indian  sapotaceou  street  A  c/</77S 
zapota ),  with  fine-grained  hard  wood  resembling  mahog¬ 
any.  It  bears  the  marmalade  plum.  The  tree  should  not  be 
confused  with  the  sapodilla.  See  Achras,  Note  ;  sapodilla. 
mar'ma  rize  (mar'md-riz),  v.  t. ;  -rized  (-rizd) ;  -riz'ing 


(-riz'Tng).  [See  marmarosis.]  Geol.  To  convert  into 
marble  ;  to  subject  to  marmarosis. 
mar  ma-ro'sis  (mar/mri-r5't>Ts),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  pappapos 
marble.]  Conversion  of  limestone  into  marble.  See  marble. 
Mar 'ml  on  (mar'mT-#n),  n.  The  hero  of  Sir  Walter  Scott’s 
poem  “  Marmion.”  He  is  an  English  knight,  valiant  and 
wise,  but  unscrupulous.  Sent  as  a  messenger  to  the  king 
of  Scotland  (James  IV.) by  Henry  VIII.,  he  meets  with  va¬ 
rious  adventures  and  finally  falls  on  the  field  of  Flodden. 
mar  mo  ra'ceous  (mar'mo-ra'sliMs),  a.  [L.  marmor  mar¬ 
ble.  See  marble.]  Pertaining  to,  or  like,  marble, 
mar'mo-rate  (mar'ino-rat)  )  a.  [L.  marmoratus ,  p.  p.  of 
mar'mo  rat  ed  (-rat'Sd)  j  marmorare  to  overlay  with 
marble,  fr.  marmor  marble.]  1.  Covered  or  overlaid 
with  marble.  Rare. 

2.  Nat.  Hist.  Variegated  or  veined  like  marble  ;  marbled. 

I!  mar  mo  ra'tum  o'pus  (-ra'tum  o'pus).  (L.  See  marmo- 
rate  ;  opus.J  Rom.  Ant iq.  Lit.,  marbled  work;  plaster¬ 
ing  or  stucco  work  haying  a  highly  polished  surface  coat 
made  of  plaster  of  Paris  or  lime  mixed  with  marble  dust, 
mar-mo're-al  (mar-mo're-dl  ;  201)  I  a.  [L.  marmoreus , 
mar  mo're  an  (mar-uio're-an)  i  fr.  marmor  marble. 
See  marble.]  Pertaining  to,  or  resembling,  marble,  as  in  be¬ 
ing  cold,  white,  smooth,  variegated,  etc.;  made  of  marble, 
mar'mo  set'  (mar'mo-zgt'),  n.  [ME.  mannoset ,  inaremus- 
set,  a  grotesque  figure,  a  monkey,  F.  marmousel  a  grotesque 
figure,  an  ugly  little  boy,  peril,  fr.  LL.  marmosetus ,  of  un- 
cert.  origin.  Perhaps  confused  with  F.  marmot  monkey.] 
Any  of  numerous  South  and  Central  American  monkeys  of 
the  family  Callitrichidae  (syn.  Jlapalidne),  including  the 
true  marmosets  (genus  Callithrix)  and  the  tamarins  ( Mi¬ 
das),  the  smallest  of  monkeys.  They  have  soft  fur,  often 
elongated  about  the  face,  neck,  or  tail,  and  long,  hairy, 
nonprehensile  tails.  The  digits,  except  the  great  toe, 
have  claws,  instead  of  nails,  as  in  other  monkeys.  They 
are  often  kept  as  pets,  but  are  delicate  and  cannot  endure 
COld.  SeeTAMARIN. 

mar'mot  (mar'mdt), 
n.  [F.  inarm otte, 
peril,  fr.  Rhieto-Ro- 
manic  murmont ,  fr. 

L.  mus  montis ,  lit., 
mountain  mouse  or 
rat.  See  mountain  ; 
mouse.]  a  Any  of  _ 
certain  stout-bodied,  European  Marmot  (Marmotamarmota). 
short-legged  rodents  constituting  the  genus  Mar'mo-ta 
(-mo-td)  (syn.  Arc/oinys).  Thejr  have  coarse  fur,  a  short 
bushy  tail,  and  very  small  ears,  and  live  in  burrows,  hiber¬ 
nating  in  winter.  The  common  European  species  ( M . 
marmota)  is  found  in  the  higher  parts  of  the  Alps  and 
Pyrenees.  The  American  species  are  called  woodchucks 
(which  see)  or  ground  hogs,  b  Sometimes,  a  prairie  dog 
or  one  of  the  larger  spermophiles. 

Mar'o-nite  (niSr'o-nit),  n.  Eccl.  Hist.  One  of  a  body  of 
Christians  who  speak  Arabic  and  reside  on  Mount  Leba¬ 
non  and  in  parts  of  Syria.  Originally  Monotheletes,  in  the 
12th  century  they  abandoned  their  distinctive  opinions 
and  united  with  the  Church  of  Rome.  They  still  retain 
their  Syriac  liturgy,  their  practice  of  administering  the 
Eucharist  in  both  kinds,  and  some  other  distinctive  prac¬ 
tices.  They  take  their  name  probably  from  one  Maro  of 
the  7th  century ._ 

ma  roon'  (md-roon'),  n.  Also  marroon.  [F.  nwrron, 
abbr.  fr.  Sp.  cimarron  wild,  unruly.]  1.  In  the  West  In¬ 
dies  and  Dutch  Guiana,  a  fugitive  slave,  or  one  of  a  class 
of  free  negroes  descended  from  fugitive  slaves,  living  in 
the  mountains  and  forests. 

2-  A  person  who  is  marooned. 

ma  roon',  v.  t. ;  ma-rooned'  (ma-roond')  ;  ma-roon'ing. 
[See  maroon  a  fugitive  slave.]  To  put  (a  person)  ashore 
on  a  desolate  island  or  coast  and  leave  him  to  his  fate, 
ma  roon'.  v.  i.  1.  To  escape  and  become  a  fugitive  slave  ; 
also,  to  live  as  if  marooned. 

2-  To  picnic  or  camp  out  for  some  days.  Southern  U.  S. 
ma-roon',  a.  [F.  marron  chestnut-colored,  fr.  matron  a 
large  French  chestnut;  cf.  It.  marrone.  Cf.  marron.] 
Of  the  color  called  maroon.  See  5th  maroon. 
ma  roon',  n.  1.  Sometimes,  a  dark  brown  chestnut  color  ; 
ordinarily,  any  red  of  low  luminosity  ;  a  dull  red. 

2.  Pyrotechny  <Se  Mil.  A  paper  or  pasteboard  box  or  shell, 
wound  with  strong  twine,  filled  with  an  explosive,  and 
ignited  with  a  fuse,  —  used  to  make  a  noise  like  a  cannon, 
rnar'plot'  (mar'plSt/),  n.  One  who,  by  his  officious  inter¬ 
ference,  mars  or  frustrates  a  design,  plan,  or  plot. 
Mar'-Prel  ate,  Mar'tin  (mar'pr£l/at).  A  name  assumed 
by  the  authors  of  a  series  of  powerful  but  scurrilous  tracts, 


attacking  the  prelacy,  printed  in  Queen  Elizabeth’s  reign. 
1  he  chief  author  and  the  superintendent  of  this  series  of 
pamphlets  was  John  Penry,  executed  in  1593  for  sedition. 
rYj  ,,  ?>en,ry  were  associated  Job  Throckmorton,  John 
Udall,  Robert  Waldegrave,  and  probably  others, 
marque  (mark),  n.  [F.  marque,  in  lettre  de  marque  letter 
of  marque,  OF.  marque,  merque,  reprisal ;  cf.  Pr.  marca 
seizure,  reprisal,  marcar  to  seize  as  a  pledge,  LL.  marcare.] 
A  seizing  as  a  pledge  or  by  way  of  retaliation.  Obs.,  exc. 
sometimes,  short  for  letter  of  marque  (see  under  letter). 
mar  quee'  (mar-ke'),  n.  [F.  marquise,  misunderstood  as  a 
plural ;  prob.  orig.,  tent  of  the  marchioness.  See  marquise.] 
A  large  field  tent,  such  as  used  by  an  officer  of  high  rank, 
and  common  at  outdoor  entertainments. 

Mar-que'san  (mar-ka'sdn),  n.  One  of  the  Polynesian 
aborigines  of  the  Marquesas  Islands,  formerly  among  the 
finest  of  their  race.  They  were  noted  for  cannibalism  and 
elaborate  tattooing.  They  are  now  Roman  Catholics, 
mar'quet  ry  (mar'k5t-rT),  n.  [F.  marqueterie ,  fr.  mar- 
queter  to  checker,  inlay,  fr.  marque  mark,  sign  ;  of  G.  ori¬ 
gin.  See  mark  a  sign.]  Inlaid  work,  as  in  furniture  ; 
work  inlaid  with  pieces  of  wood,  shells,  ivory,  and  the 
like,  of  several  colors. 

mar'quis  (mar'kwls),  n.  [F.  marquis,  OF.  markis ,  mar • 
chis,  LL.  inarchensis ;  of  G.  origin  ;  cf.  G.  mark  bouud, 
border,  march,  OHG.  marcha.  See  march  border;  cf. 
marchioness,  marquee.]  1.  In  Great  Britain  and  other 
European  countries,  a  nobleman  of  hereditary  rank  next 
above  that  of  earl  or  count.  Cf.  margrave,  for  which  it 
was  formerly  often,  and  is  rarely  still,  used.  A  marquis 
was  originally  an  officer  in  charge  of  the  marches  or  fron¬ 
tier  regions  of  a  kingdom,  but  the  name  became  in  time 
a  mere  title  of  nobility,  conferred  by  patent.  As  such  it 
was  first  given  in  England  by  Richard  II. 

2.  =  marchioness.  Obs. 

mar'quis-ate  (mar'kwls-at),  n.  [Cf.  F.  marquisat.]  The 
seigniory,  dignity,  or  lordship  of  a  marquis  ;  the  territory 
governed  by  a  marquis. 

mar  quise'  (mar-kez' ;  F.  m&r'kez'),  n.  [F.  See  marquis  ; 
cf.  marquee.]  1.  The  wife  of  a  marquis  ;  a  marchioness. 

2.  A  marquee,  or  tent. 

3.  Jewelry.  A  gem  or  a  ring  setting  or  bezel  having  the 
shape  of  the  section  of  a  double  convex  lens. 

marquise  rose.  Jewelry.  See  rose,  n. 
mar'ram  (mUr'din),  n.,  or  marram  grass.  [Cf.  I  cel. 
maralmr  sea  straw,  sea  grass.]  Beach  grass  ;  —  so  called 
chiefly  in  Australia. 

mar'riage  (mSr'Tj),  n.  [ME.  mariage ,  F.  maria ge,  fr. 
mari  husband,  L.  maritus.  See  marry,  v.  /.]  1.  State  of 

being  married,  or  united  to  a  person  or  persons  of  the  op¬ 
posite  sex  as  husband  or  wife  ;  also,  the  mutual  relation 
of  husband  and  wife  ;  wedlock  ;  abstractly,  the  institution 
whereby  men  and  women  are  joined  in  a  special  kind  of 
social  and  legal  dependence,  esp.  a6  constituting  the  sim¬ 
plest  form  of  family.  Marriage  is  of  two  general  types, 
monogamous  and  polygamous  (polygamy  itself  being  either 
polyandrous  or  polvgynous).  Monogamous  marriage  is 
the  form  most  widely  practiced  and  the  only  form  gener¬ 
ally  recognized  in  countries  affected  by  Christian  civili¬ 
zation.  A  primitive  communal,  or  group,  marriage  has  been 
regarded  as  the  earliest  form,  but  it  is  not  known  to  exist 
at  the  present  day  (cf.  punaluan).  Among  most  civilized 
peoples  marriage  has  been  a  religious  rite  or  sacrament, 
though  a  nonreligious  ritual  for  marriages  is  now  gener¬ 
ally  provided  for;  among  many  savage  and  barbarous 
folks  marriage  by  purchase  or  by  capture  of  the  wife  is  or 
has  been  customary  (cf.  family,  matriarchy,  patriarchy). 
Marriage  effects  a  change  of  legal  status,  and  cannot  be 
terminated  at  the  will  of  the  parties  under  modern  civil¬ 
ized  legal  systems.  Legally  husband  and  wife  are,  at  the 
common  law,  for  many  purposes  considered  as  one,  the 
property  rights,  in  particular,  of  the  wife  being  mostly, 
temporarily  or  permanently,  merged  in  those  of  the  hus¬ 
band  ;  but  this  has  been  radically  changed  by  statute  both 
in  British  and  United  States  law.  so  that  the  wife  has 
practically  equal  rights  with  the  husband.  Other  legal 
systems  vary  as  to  this  matter,  some  being  more  liberal 
than  others.  Cf.  dower,  curtbsy,  paraphernalia,  manus, 
POTESTAS,  COMMUNITY,  GANANC1AL  SYSTEM,  DIVORCE,  FORBID¬ 
DEN  degrees,  etc. 

2.  Act  of  marrying,  or  rite  by  which  the  married  status 
is  effected  ;  wedding  ;  often,  the  wedding  ceremony  and 
attendant  festivities  or  formalities.  Cf.  confarreatioh  ; 

COEMPTION,  2;  BA’AL  MARRIAGE;  BEENA  MARRIAGE  ;  LEVIRATTE. 

The  kingdom  of  heaven  is  like  unto  a  certain  king  which 
made  a  marriage  for  his  son.  Matt.  xxii.  2. 

3.  The  marriage  vow  or  contract.  Obs.  Chaucer. 

4.  Any  intimate  or  close  union. 


marl  Contraction  of  marvel. 
Of >s.  nr  Scot.  Sf  Dial.  Eng. 
marl'ber-ry  (m  a  rl'bC  r-T),  n. 
(Orig.  uncert.]  A  small  myrsi- 
no''eou8  tree  (icacorea  panicu- 
lata)  having  handsome  brown 
wood  and  dark-colored  berries. 
It  is  native  of  Florida  and  the 
West  Indies.  Called  also  marl- 
berry  cherry. 

Marlbu'ri-an  (marl-ba'rY-dn), 
n.  A  student  at  or  graduate  of 
Marlborough  College,  England, 
marie.  Var.  ot  marl,  the  soil ; 
+  mkdlk.  medlar, 
marie.  Var.  of  marl,  marvel, 
marled  (marld),  p.  a.  Fertilized 
w  ith  marl. 

marl'er,  n.  Dial.  Eng.  a  A 
digger  <>f  marl,  b  One  who 
niurls  land. 

mar 'let,  n.  fCf.  martlet.]  A 
martin  or  a  swift.  Ob*. 
mar'leys  (m  ii  r'l  \  z  ;  m  ii'l  Y  z). 
Var.  of  MARLOES.  Local ,  Eng. 
marl  grass.  Dial.  Eng.  a  Zig¬ 
zag  clover  (  Trifolium  medium). 
b  Hed  clover, 
marlian.  +  merlin. 
mar'lin  (mar'lYn),  n.  A  god  wit 
or,  less  often,  a  curlew.  Local, 
C.  S. 

mar'line  (-lYn),  v.  t.  Naut.  To 
wind  marline  around  ;  to  marl. 
marline8pike  hitch.  Naut.  See 
2d  knot,  1. 

marl'ing.  Var.  of  marline. 
marl'ing.  /«.  pr.  Jr  vb.  ».  of 
(either)  marl,  r.-  marling 
hitch  Naut.  See  2d  knot,  1. 

marling-s  p  i  k  e.  marlinsplke. 

Vars.  of  M  ARI.INESIMKK. 

mar 'li  on  (mar'IY-un).  Var.  of 
ueklion. 


mar'lock  (mar'luk),  v.  i.  To 
frolic  ;  sport.  Dial.  Eng- 
mar'lock.  n.  A  frolic;  prank; 
lark  ;  trick  ;  also,  an  ogle.  Dial. 
Eng. 

mar'loes  (mar'lfiz),  n.  pi.  [Cf. 
dial,  marl  for  marble.]  Marbles. 

]  Loca\  Eng.  Oxf.  E.  D. 

Mar'low.  Young  (miir'lo).  The 
hero  of  Goldsmith's  comedy 
“  She  Stoops  to  Conquer.”  Ife 
is  the  son  of  Sir  Charles  Mar¬ 
low,  and  is  distinguished  for  his 
excessive  bashfulness  with  vir¬ 
tuous  women  of  his  own  class, 
and  his  ready  familiarity  with 
domestics  and  women  of  easy 
virtue  See  Hakdcastle.  Kate. 
marl'pit',  n.  A  pit  where  marl 
is  dug. 

mar'ly.  Var.  of  marli. 
marl'y,  a.  (See  marled  mar- 
hled.l  Marbled:  spotted;  varie¬ 
gated.  Scot.  5t  Dial.  Eng. 
marm(marm:  mam),  n.  Ma’am; 
—  sometimes  used  in  represent¬ 
ing  vulgar  or  dialect  speech. 
Mar'ma-duke  (miir'nid-dak),  n. 
[Of  unknown  origin.]  Masc. 
prop.  name.  [the  genipap.  I 
marmalade  box.  The  fruit  of | 
marmalade  fruit  The  marma¬ 
lade  plum. 

mar'ma-lad'y  (mar'md-lad'Y), 
a.  Like  marmalade.  [malade.I 
marmalet,  marmelet  mar-| 
Mar-mar'ic  (m  iir-m  ft  r'Yk),  a. 
Of  or  pert,  to  Marmarica  (now 
Barca)  on  the  north  coast  of 
Africa.  —  Mar-mar'i-can  (-Y- 
kdfn),  a.  Jr  «•  Both  Obs.  or  Hist. 
marmaritin,  n.  [Cf.  L.  manna-  \ 
ritis  a  plant  growing  in  marble 
quarries.  Gr.  (inp^apins  like  I 


marble.]  A  kind  of  drug.  Obs. 
mar'ma-tite  ( m  a  r'm  d-t  T  t),  n. 
I  From  Manuato,  a  locality  in 
Colombia.]  Min.  A  ferruginous 
sphalerite,  or  zinc  blende,  dark 
brown  to  black  in  color 
mar'me-los  (-mt-10s),  n.  [Pg. 
marmelo  quince.]  The  bel. 
mar  men'nill  (inar-mCn'Yl), 

[I Cel. ]  A  merman, 
mar'mit  (miir'mYt),n.  [F.  mar- 
mite.]  A  pot  or  kettle.  Scot  Jr 
Dial.  Eng.  Obsoles 
||  mar'mi'ton'  ( mar'me'toN'bn 
[F.  :  see  MAKMIT.J  A  scullion  ; 
an  assistant  to  a  cook, 
marmole  moumal. 
mar'mo-lite  ( m  ii  r'm  6-1 1 1),  n. 
(Gr  pappaLpeLu  to  sparkle  -4- 
-/i/e.]  Min.  A  thin,  laminated 
serpentine,  usually  pale  green, 
marmolle.  ^  mormal.  (ScoLI 
mar'mor.  n.  [L.]  Marble.  Obs. | 
Mar'mor  An  cy-ra'num  (miir'- 
mOr  fln  '-T-ra'nem).  fL.,  lit., 
marble  of  Ancyra.J  Class.  An¬ 
tiq.  =  ANCVKKNE  INSCRIPTION 
mar'mor-ate  (miir'mrtr-at),  r.  t. 
To  cover  with,  or  to  make  like, 
marble.  —  mar'mor-a'tion 
(-a'shun),  n.  Both  Obs.  or  R. 
mar  mo're  al-ly.  ad v.  of  mar¬ 
moreal.  See -lv.  [Obs.  I 

mar-mo're-ous.  a.  Marmoreal.! 
mar-mor'ic  (m  a  r-m  5  r'Y  k),  a. 
[marmor  +  -»t\]  Of  or  pertain¬ 
ing  to  marble. 

mar'mor-ize  (miir'm^r-Tz).  Var. 
of  marmakizk.  —  mar/mor-i- 
za'tlon  (-Y-zS'sh?7n  ;  -I-za'-),  n. 
mar  mo-ro'sis  (miir'mo-rd'sTs). 
Var.  of  marsh ROSIS. 
mar  mor-tin'to  (mar'mdr-tYn'- 
to),  n.  [It.  tnarmo  marble  + 


(info  colored.)  An  18th-century 
Italian  process  for  giving  walls, 
ceilings,  etc.,  a  marblelike  ap¬ 
pearance. 

Mar-mo'sa  (mar-m5'sd),  ». 
(NL.  See  marmoset.]  Zool  A 
genus  including  certain  of  the 
mouse  opossums.  —  mar'mose 
(mar'mOs),  n. 

mar  mo  sit'i-cal,  a.  Pert  to,  or 
like,  a  marmoset.  Obs. 

Mar 'moth  (mar'mOth;  -m6th). 
Bib. 

marmot  squirrel.  A  ground 
squirrel,  or  snermophile. 
mar'motte  oil.  See  oil.  Table  I 
marmoueet  •(•  marmoset. 
mar'mo-zet'  Var.  of  marmo¬ 
set  Rare. 

marmulade.  +  marmalade. 
marmuset  +  marmoset. 
Mar'ner.  Si'las  (sT'l  a  s  miir'- 
n?r).  The  hero  of  George  Eliot’s 
novel  of  that  name,  a  poor  hand- 
loom  weaver,  whose  life  has 
been  wrecked  by  a  false  accusa¬ 
tion  of  theft,  but  who  i9  rescued 
from  despair  by  mutual  affec¬ 
tion  between  him  and  a  baby 
girl  he  finds  by  chance. 

I  maro.  +  marrow,  companion, 
ma'ro  (mii'rO),  n.  [Tahitian.] 
A  loin  cloth.  Society  Islands 
marockin.  +  maroqcin 
ma-ron',  n.  [OF.  (Rabelais) 
marron;  cf.  It.  marrone,  LL. 
marrones,  pi.]  A  mountain 
guide  or  chair  man.  Obs. 
ma-rone'.  +  maroon. 

Mar  o-ne'an  (mftr'6-ne'dn).  a. 
[L.  Maroneus.]  Of  or  pertain¬ 
ing  to  Maronea  (now  Marona),  a 
town  of  Thrace  anciently  fa- 
I  mous  for  its  wine. 


maroner  +  mariner. 
Ma-ro'ni  an(m  a-rC'n  Y-dn),  a. 
[L.  Maro,  Maronis,  family  name 
of  Vergil  +  -tan.l  Vergil ian  Obs. 
Mar'o-nist,  n.  A  Vergilian  stu¬ 
dent  or  scholar  Obs. 
ma-roon'.  Var.  of  marron. 
ma-roon'er.  n.  A  buccaneer  or 
pirate  ;  maroon  ;  one  who  ma¬ 
roons. 

maroquin,  a  [F.l  Morocco. 
Obs.  — ii.  Morocco  leather.  Obs. 
||  ma  rotte'  (ma'rbt'),  n.  [F.] 
A  fool’s  bauble, 
marouh.  marow®.  +  marrow. 
Mar-pe'si  an.  a.  [L.  Marpes- 
sius.  fr.  Maniessus,  a  mountain 
in  Paros.]  Parian  Obs. 
Mar-pes'sa  (miir-pSs'd),  n.  [Gr. 
Mdpirqaaa.]  See  Idas. 
Mar'plot  (mar'plfit'),  Mar'tin. 
A  blundering  hut  good-natured 
meddler  in  Mrs. Centlivre’s  com¬ 
edy  of  “The  Busybody”  and 
its  6equel  **  Marplot.” 
m&rq  Abbr.  Marquis, 
marque,  -f  mark. 

H  mar  ques'  (mdr-kas'),  w.  [Sp  1 
A  marquis  [MARQUIS. [ 

mar'quess(mar'kw6s). Var  of | 
mar'que-te-rie  (mar'kt-trl). 

Var.  Of  MARQUETRY. 

|i  mar  que-teur'  (mar'k?-t0r'), 
n.  [F.J  A  maker  of  marquetry, 
mar'quis  al  (miir'kwYs-dl),  a. 
Of  or  pert,  to  a  marquis, 
marauisate.  marca  site. 
mar'quis-dom  (miir'kwYs- 

dOm),  ii.  A  marquisate.  Rare. 
mar'quis-ess.  n.  [marquis  + 
•ess.]  A  marchioness.  Obs. 
mar'qui-si'na,  n.  [It.  marche- 
sma,  dim.  of  marchesa  mar¬ 
chioness.]  A  marchesa  Obs. 


Mar'quis  of  Queens'berry  rules 

(kwenz'ber-I)  [After  the  eighth 
Marquis  of  Queensberry  (1844- 
1900),  a  patron  of  boxing.]  A 
code  of  rules  governing  priza 
fights,  formulated  about  lNL6  by 
J.  G.  Chambers  of  the  Amateur 
Athletic  Club,  England, 
marquisotte.  v.  t.  (F.  (Cotgrnve) 
marquisotte  in  the  phrase  barbe 
faite  A  la  marquisotte  ]  To 
shave  off  (the  beard)  all  but  the 
mustache.  Obs. 
mar'quis-ship,  n.  See -ship. 
mar'quois  scale  nr  tri'an-gle 
(miir'kwoiz).  [After  the  inven¬ 
tor.  Marquois,  of  London,  in  the 
18th  century.]  Surr.  A  kind  of 
scale  or  triangle  for  facilitating 
the  drawing  of  equidistant  par¬ 
allel  lines. 

mar'ra  (mAr'a  ;  mftr'ri).  Scot. 
Si  dial.  Eng.  var  of  marrow’, 
match 

Mar'ra.  +  Mar  ah 
mar-ra'no  (ma-ra'nfi).  n.  [Sp  f 
Medieval  Sp.  Hist.  A  Christian¬ 
ized  Jew  or  Moor,  esp.  one  who 
professed  Christianity  only  to 
escape  persecution.  —  mar'ra- 
nism  (mftr'd-nYz’m),  n.  —  mar'- 
ra-nize  (-nlz),  v.  t. 
mar'rass.  marish. 
marre.  +  mar. 

marred  (mard),  nret.  V  p.  p.  of 
mar.  r  —  marred  'ness.  » 
mar'ree(mfti'e),  n.  A  mere,  or 
Maori  war  club. 

marrement,  n.  [war,  v.  4- 
menf. J  Affliction.  Obs.  (mare.) 
mar'rer  (mftr'Sr),  n.  One  who| 
mar'reys.  +  marish 
mar'ri-a  ble  (mftr'Y-d-b’l).  a. 
[Cf.  F.  mariable.)  Marriageable. 


food,  foot ;  out,  oil ;  chair  ;  go  ;  sing,  igk  ;  then,  thin  ;  nature,  verdure  (250) ;  K  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144) ;  boN  ;  yet ;  zh  =  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Guide. 

Full  explanations  of  Abbreviations,  Signs,  etc-,  Immediately  precede  the  1  ocabulary. 
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MARSH  HARRIER 


6.  Maritage.  Obs.  or  llist. 

6.  In  bezique,  pinochle,  and  similar  card  games,  the  com¬ 
bination  of  a  king  and  queen  of  the  same  suit.  If  of  the 
trump  suit,  it  is  called  a  royal  marriage. 

Syn.  —  Marriage,  matrimony,  wedlock,  wedding.  Mar¬ 
riage  and  matrimony  may  alike  refer  to  the  relation  be¬ 
tween  married  persons  or  to  the  state  into  which  they 
enter ;  as,  “  There  was  a  marriage  in  Cana  of  Galilee  ”  (John 
ii.  1);  “the  form  of  solemnization  of  matrimony  ”  (Bk.of 
Com.  Prayer) ;  “  Marriage  is  honorable  in  all  ”  (Heo.  xiii. 
4)  ;  “  the  holy  estate  of  matrimony  ”  (Bk.  of  Com.  Prayer). 
M  arriage  is  the  word  in  common  use  ;  matrimony  is  some¬ 
what  formal  or  conventional,  and  occasionally  has  a  half- 
humorous  suggestion.  Marriage  (not  matrimony)  is  also 
used  of  the  act  or  ceremony.  Wedlock  is  archaic,  poetical, 
or  legal  for  marriage  or  (esp.)  matrimony ;  wedding  de¬ 
notes  the  nuptial  ceremony  or  (esp.)  festivities;  as, “the 
holy  state  of  wedlock ”  (Bp.  Horsley);  born  in  wedlock ; 
“great  store  of  wedding  cheer”  (Shak.)'\  wedding  ring, 
cake,  presents.  See  matrimonial. 

marriage  of  convenience,  a  marriage  contracted  primarily 
for  the  advantages  arising  out  of  it,  such  as  keeping  an 
estate  in  a  family,  the  acquisition  of  wealth  or  social  posi¬ 
tion,  etc.,  rather  than  because  of  mutual  affection.  —  m.,or 
wedding,  of  the  Adriatic,  an  ancient  aeremouy  at  Venice, 
said  to  have  been  instituted  after  the  victory  of  the  Vene¬ 
tians  over  the  Imperial  fleet  in  1177,  on  the  gift  of  a  gold 
ring  by  Pope  Alexander  III.  to  the  doge  as  a  token  of  the 
city’s  dominion  over  the  sea.  It  was  celebrated  annually 
on  Ascension  Day,  the  doge  casting  a  consecrated  ring  into 
the  sea  from  the  bucentaur,  or  state  barge,  with  the  words, 
“  Desponsamus  te,  mare,  in  signum  veri  perpetuique 
dominii  ”  (We  wed  thee,  0  sea.  in  sign  of  a  true  and  per¬ 
petual  dominion),  as  a  token  that  the  sea  was  subject  to 
Venice  “as  a  bride  is  to  her  husband.”  The  Venetians 
called  the  ceremony  the  “  spos&liaio  del  mare,”  i.  e.,  “es¬ 
pousal  of  the  sea.” 

mar'rlage  a  ble  (mXr'Tj-a-b’l),  a.  Fit  for,  or  capable  of, 
marriage  ;  of  an  age  at  which  marriage  is  allowable.  — 
mar  riage  a  bil'i  ty  (  bll'T-tl),  mar'rlage  a  ble  ness.  n. 
marriage  brokage  The  negotiation,  for  a  consideration, 
of  marriage  contracts  ;  also,  the  consideration  so  paid.  A 
contract  for  such  negotiation  is  void  at  common  law’, 
marriage  broker-  One  who  conducts  the  business  of 
marriage  brokage  ;  aschatchen. 
marriage  flight-  The  flight  of  a  young  queen  bee  from 
the  hive  to  meet  one  of  the  males,  or  drones,  in  the  air. 
marriage  settlement.  Law.  a  A  settlement  of  property 
in  view,  and  in  consideration,  of  marriage,  b  A  settle¬ 
ment  of  property  between  husband  and  wife  for  the  bene¬ 
fit  of  the  wife.  See  settlement. 

mar'rled  (mSr'Td),  pret.  &  p.p.  of  marry.  Specif. :  p.  a. 
a  Being  in  the  state  of  matrimony  ;  wedded ;  as,  a  mar¬ 
ried  man  or  woman,  b  Of  or  pertaining  to  marriage,  esp. 
the  marriage  state  ;  connubial ;  as,  married  happiness, 
marron'  (F.  ma'rSN'),  n.  [F.  See  maroon,  a.]  1.  The 

large  sweet  European  chestnut,  much  used  in  fancy  cooking 
and  confectionery.  Obs .,  exc.  as  French.  When  candied 
they  are  known  as  ||  mar  rons'  gla  cds' (ma  rdN'gla  sa'). 
2.  =  maroon,  the  color. 

3-  A  maroon,  or  explosive  shell.  See  5th  maroon,  2. 
mar'row  (tnSr'o),  n.  [ME.  marouh ,  marowe ,  mary ,  AS. 

mearg,  mearh  ;  akin  to  OS.  inarg ,  D.  merg ,  G.  mark , 
OHG.  marg ,  marag ,  Icel.  mergr,  Sw.  merg ,  Dan.  marv, 
Russ,  mozg,  Skr.  majjan.]  1.  Anat.  A  highly  vascular,  soft 
tissue  which  tills  the  cavities  of  most  bones  ;  the  medulla. 
It  is  of  tw’O  varieties,  yellow  and  red.  The  former,  found 
in  the  cavities  of  long  bones,  contains  about  95  per  cent  of 
fat.  Red  marrow,  found  in  the  cancellous  tissue  of  vari¬ 
ous  bones,  contains  little  fat  and  is  supposed  to  be  a  place 
where  red  blood  corpuscles  are  formed.  The  so-called 
spinal  marrow  is  the  spinal  cord. 

2.  Taken  as  the  type  of  a  The  choicest  of  food,  b  The 
seat  or  source  of  animal  vigor  of  health,  c  The  inmost, 
best,  or  essential  part  ;  the  essence  ;  the  best  part. 

It  takes  from  our  achievements  .  .  . 

The  pith  and  marrow  of  our  attribute.  Shak. 

3  [cap.,  with  the ]  A  book,  the  full  title  of  which  is 
“  The  Marrow  of  Modern  Divinity,”  an  exposition  of 
evangelical  doctrines,  published  in  1645  by  E.  F.  (?  Ed¬ 
ward  Fisher,  an  English  Puritan)  and  reprinted  in  1718, 
when  it  became  the  occasion  of  a  prolonged  controversy 
(Marrow  controversy)  and  was  condemned  in  the  Church  of 
Scotland  as  heterodox  by  the  General  Assembly  in  1720; — 
chiefly  used  adjectively  ;  as,  Marron'  men  or  Jfarrotnnen  ; 
Marrow  Kirk  or  Afa/rowkirk,  the  Secession  Church,  the 
founders  of  which,  the  Erskines,  dissented  from  the  judg¬ 
ment  of  the  Assembly. 

4-  Pith  ;  also,  the  pulp  of  a  fruit.  Obs. 

mar'row,  v.  t. ;  mar'rowed  (mUr'od) ;  mar'row-ing.  To 
fill  with  or  as  with  marrow,  or  fat ;  to  glut, 
mar'row-bone'  ( -bon'),  n.  1.  A  bone  containing  marrow, 
esp.  in  sufficient  quantity  to  be  used  in  cookery.  Also 
used  flg.,  as  for  the  gist  or  pith  of  something. 

2.  Hence,  Slang  or  Jocular .  a  Usually  in  pi.,  knee  bones 
or  knees;  as,  to  get  down  on  one’s  marrou'bones,  i.  e.,  to 
kneel,  b  pi.  Crossbones,  c  pi.  Fists.  Slang ,  Eng. 
marrow  cell.  Anat.  One  of  a  type  of  amoeboid  mono¬ 
nuclear  neutrophile  cells  characteristic  of  bone  marrow, 
mar'row-fat'  (raSr'S-fat'),  n.,  or  marrowfat  pea  One 
of  a  group  of  tall-growing  late  varieties  of  pea  having  large, 
rich-flavored  seeds  ;  also,  a  plant  or  seed  of  this  type, 
marrow  squash-  Any  of  several  fine-grained,  ovoid  vari¬ 
eties  of  squash.  See  vegetable  marrow. 
mar'row  y  (m5r'o-T),  a.  Full  of  marrow’ ;  pithy.  “  Mar¬ 
rowy  books  and  pictures.”  Holmes. 

Mar  ni'bl-um  (md-roo'bT-fim),  n.  [L.]  Bot.  A  genus  of 


Old  World  mints  having  w’rinkled,  often  tomentose,  leaves 
and  Binall  white  or  purple  flowers  in  dense  axillary  clus¬ 
ters,  the  corolla  tube  included,  the  nutlets  rounded  at 
apex.  M.  vulgare  is  the  common  horehound. 
mar'ry  (mSr'T  ;  dial,  m dr'll,  interj.  [From  the  name  of 
the  Virgin  Mary.~_  Indeed!  in  truth  !  - — a  term  chiefly 
of  asseveration  or  surprise.  Archaic  or  Sect.  <5c  Dial.  Eng. 
mar'ry  (inSr'I),  V.  t.  ;  mjr'ried  (-Id);  mar'uy-ing.  [ME. 
marien ,  F.  marier ,  L.  maritare ,  fr.  maritus  husband,  peril, 
fr.  mas ,  maris ,  a  male.  Cf.  male,  marital.]  1.  To  unite 
in  wedlock  or  matrimony;  to  perform  the  ceremony  of 
joining  as  man  and  wife ;  to  constitute  husband  and  wife 
according  to  the  laws  or  customs  of  the  place. 

2.  To  join  (a  man)  to  a  woman  as  his  wife,  or  (a  woman) 
to  a  man  as  her  husband  ;  —  used  indifferently  of  either. 

Wisdom  married  to  immortal  verse.  Wordsworth. 
3-  To  dispose  of  in  wedlock  ;  to  give  (a  man  or  womau)  in 
marriage  ;  — said  esp.  of  a  parent  or  guardian. 

Maecenas  took  the  liberty  to  tell  him  that  he  must  either  marry 
his  daughter  to  Agrippa  or  take  away  his  life.  Bacon. 

To  take  as  husband  or  wife  ;  to  w’ed. 

6-  Fig.,  to  unite  in  the  closest  and  dearest  relation. 

Turn,  O  backsliding  children,  saith  the  Lord  ;  for  I  am  mar¬ 
ried  unto  you.  Jer.  iii.  14. 

6.  Naut.  a  To  join  (two  ropes)  end  to  end  so  that  they 
will  run  through  a  block  without  jamming  at  the  joint, 
b  To  place  (two  ropes)  alongside  of  each  other  so  that  they 
may  be  grasped  and  hauled  on  at  the  same  time, 
to  marry  over  a  broomstick,  to  marry  by  a  mock  or  quasi  cer¬ 
emony  in  which  both  parties  jump  over  a  broomstick. 

This  woman  in  Gerrard -street  here  hud  been  married  very 
young,  over  the  broomstick  (as  we  say).  Dickens 

mar'ry,  v.  i.  To  enter  into  the  conjugal  or  connubial 
state  ;  to  take  a  husband  or  a  wife  ;  to  wed. 
marrying  man,  a  man  disposed  to  marry.  Coltoq. 

Mars  (marz),  n.  [L.  Mars ,  gen.  Mart  is,  archaic  Mavors, 
gen.  Mavortis .]  1.  Rom.  Relig.  The  god  of  w  ar,  in  which 
character  he  was  also  regarded  as  protector  of  the  fields 
against  hostile  aliens  and  as  leader  of  militant  colonists. 
He  was  identified  with  the  Greek  .4  res,  and  hence  associated 
in  cult  with  Venus.  The  chief  festivals  of  Mars  occurred 
in  March  (the  month  named  for  him)  and  included  the 
Agonium  Martiule ,  Eauiria ,  and  Tubilustnum ;  the  Oc¬ 
tober  festivals,  Armilustrium  and  Equus  October ,  were 
also  in  his  honor  (cf.  Quirinus),  as  was  the  lustrum 
(which  see).  In  Rome  the  Campus  Martius  was  the  seat 
of  the  most  ancient  and  famous  altar  of  Mars.  Cf.  Ambar- 
VALIA,  BELLONA,  DI,  SaLII. 

2  Astron.  One  of  the  planets  of  the  solar  system,  conspic¬ 
uous  for  the  redness  of  its  light.  Symbol,  J.  It  is  the  fourth 
in  order  from  the  sun,  or  the  next  beyond  the  earth,  having 
a  diameter  of  about  4,200  miles,  a  period  of  687  days,  and  a 
mean  distance  of  141,000,000  miles  from  the  sun.  The  least 
distance  of  Mars  from  the  earth  is  3o,0U0,000  miles,  as  in  1909 
and  1924.  It  has  two  small  satellites,  Delmos  and  Phobos. 
The  physical  conditions  on  Mars  bear  some  resemblance  to 
those  on  the  earth,  but  it  is  now  considered  that  the  dark 
regions  are  not  oceans,  but  areas  of  vegetation.  The  atmos¬ 
phere  of  Mars  must  be  exceedingly  rare  — perhaps  like 
that  surrounding  the  summits  of  the  Himalayas.  The  in¬ 
clination  of  the  planet’s  axis  to  the  plane  of  its  orbit  indi¬ 
cates  seasons  similar  to  those  of  the  earth.  As  the  Mar¬ 
tian  spring  approaches,  a  network  of  straight,  threadlike 
markings,  popularly  called  canals,  begins  to  develop  in  the 
planet’s  surface.  No  astronomer  regards  them  as  filled 
with  w’ater ;  some  think  they  are  volcanic  or  other  surface 
cracks,  bordered  by  a  straggling  vegetation  and  so  made 
visible;  others  regard  the  vegetation, periodically  renewed, 
as  evidencing  extended  irrigation,  and,  therefore,  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  intelligent  beings. 

3.  Alchemy.  Iron. 

4.  Her.  Gules,  in  blazoning  by  planets.  Obs. 

Mar  sa'la  (mar-sa'la),  n.  Also  Mar-sal'la  (-sal'la).  [It., 
fr.  Marsala ,  in  Sicily.]  A  strong  wine  of  good  bouquet 
and  keeping  quality,  made  in  the  vicinity  of  Marsala,  Sicily. 
Its  color,  strength,  and  sweetness  vary  with  the  evapo¬ 
rated  must  and  spirit  with  which  it  is  treated. 

Mars  brown  (marz).  A  yellowish  brown  pigment  whose 
color  is  due  to  iron  oxide. 

Mars  de'ni-a  (marz-de'nT-a),  n.  [NL.,  after  W.  Marsden, 
English  author.]  Bot.  A  genus  of  asclepiadaceous  climbing 
shrubs  containing  numerous  tropical  species.  They  have 
small  greenish  purple  flowers, the  crown  of  the  corolla  com¬ 
posed  of  five  flat  scales  united  at  base  to  the  androecium. 
M.  tenacissima  yields  jetee  fiber  and  M.  tinctoria  a  kind  of 
indigo.  The  latex  of  some  species  is  a  violent  poison. 

II  Mar  se  lllals' (mar's6'y6'),  a.  m.  1  [F.  ]  Of  or  pert,  to 
II  Mar'se  lllaise' (-y&z'),  a./.  1  Marseilles,  in  France, 

or  its  inhabitants. — n.  A  native  or  inhabitant  of  Mar¬ 
seilles.  —  Marseillaise  hymn,  the  Marseillaise. 

Mar  se  illalse'  (  mar's^-laz' ;  F.  mar'sS'y&z'),  n.  Some¬ 
times  Mar  se  illais'.  The  national  song  of  republican 
France.  It  was  composed  in  1792,  by  Rouget  de  1’ Isle,  an 
officer  at  Strassburg.  In  Paris  it  was  sung  for  the  first  time 
by  the  band  of  men  who  came  from  Marseilles  to  aid  in  the 
revolution  of  August  10,  1792,  whence  the  name, 
mar-seilles'  (mar-salz'),  n.  Any  of  certain  fabrics  formed 
of  two  series  of  threads  interlacing  and  forming  double 
cloth,  usually  woven  in  diamond  figures,  sometimes  ribbed 
or  striped  ;  —  so  named  because  first  made  in  Marseilles, 
marsh  (marsh),  n.  [ME.  mersch ,  AS.  mersc ,  merisc ,  fr. 
mere  lake.  See  mere  pool ;  cf.  marish,  morass.]  1.  A 
tract  of  soft  wet  land,  commonly  covered  partly  or  wholly 
with  water-;  a  fen  ;  swamp  ;  morass. 

2.  A  meadow  that  remains  green  through  the  dry  season. 
Tasmania. 


Marriage  Act.  See  deceased 
wife's  sister  bill,  under  de¬ 
ck  ask  n. 

marriage  bawd.  Also  marriage 
broker.  A  matchmaker.  Obs. 
marriage  brokerage  =  mar¬ 
riage  B  It  OK  AG  E. 
marriage  favor  or  favour.  A 
favor  of  white  ribbons,  or  a 
bunch  of  white  flowers,  worn  at 
a  wedding. 

marriage  lines.  A  certificate  of 
marriage.  Col  fog. 
marriage  portion.  Property  ot 
dowry  given  to  a  bride,  as  by 
parents.  [who  marries. I 

mar'ri  er  (mflr'T-?r),  n.  One| 
mar'ri-ner.  *f*  mariner. 
mar'rlBh  f  marish.  [marrot.I 
mar'rock  (m&r'uk).  Var.  of| 
marron  Var.  of  maroon. 
marroquln.  +  maroquin. 
mar'rot  (mdr'dt),  n.  An  auk, 
guillemot,  or  puffin.  Local, Eng. 


mar-rou'fle,  a.  [F.  maroujle.] 
Vagabond.  Obs. 
mar'row  (mir'5  ;  m&r'-),  n. 
[ME.  man/,  moro.]  A  compan¬ 
ion  or  mate  ;  a  match  or  equal ; 
one  of  a  pair  ;  a  spouse  or  lover. 
Obs.  or  Scot.  V  Dial.  Eng. 
mar'row,  a.  (Fr.  marrow  com¬ 
panion.)  Matching;  correspond¬ 
ing.  Oos.  or  Scot.  Sc  Dial.  Eng. 
mar'row.  v.  t.  Sc  i.  Obs.  or  Srot. 
Sc  Dial.  Eng.  1.  To  match ;  join ; 
associate.  [ship;  marry. I 

2.  To  associate  in  companion-! 
mar'rowed  (tnlr'M),  a .  Hav¬ 
ing  marrow  :  fat.  Bare. 
mar'row-ish.  a.  See  -ish. 
mar'row-less.  a.  See  -less. 
marrow  pea  A  marrowfat, 
mar-rube'  <  nvJ-rdob' ).  n.  [See 
MARKt'RU  M.J  Horehound.  Obs. 
or  fj.  S. 

Mar  ru-cin'i-an  (mar'flo-sYn'T- 
I  <ln),  n.  See  Indo-European 


LANGUAGES.  [  Colloq.  I 

mar'ry,  n.  Act  of  marrying.! 
mar'ry-muffe\  n.  A  coarse 
clothing  material,  or  a  garment 
made  of  it ;  —  also  used  in  scorn 
interjectionally .  Obs. 

Mars.  4*  March,  the  month. 
Mar'sa-na(mar'sd-nd).  D.  Bib. 
mar'schal.  +  marshal. 
marse  (mars  ;  mas),  v.  Negro 
corrupt,  of  master;  —  formerly 
used  by  slaves. 

Mar  seilles'  soap  (mar-salz'). 
A  kind  of  soap  essentially  the 
same  as  Castile  soap, 
mar  sel'la.  Var.  of  marcella. 
Mar-se'na(mar-se'nd  ;  mar's?- 
n<i>.  Bib. 

Mars  gra'vi-or  sub  pa'ce 
la'tet.  [L.l  A  severer  war  lies 
hidden  under  peace.  [tial.I 
mar'shal.  -f  markchal,  mar-| 
mar'shal-ats  (mar'shdl-St),  n. 
Government  by  a  marshal; 


specif.  (can.J,  the  term  of  Mar¬ 
shal  MacManon  as  President  of 
France  (1873-79). 
mar'shal-er,  mar'shal-ler,  n. 
One  who  marshals.  (wife. I 
mar'shal-ess,  n.  A  marshal's! 
Marshal  Forward.  [G.  Mar - 
srhall  Vorwdrts. ]  Field  Mar¬ 
shal  von  Bliicher  (1742-1819)  ;  — 
alluding  to  his  rapid  movements 
in  the  campaign  of  1813. 
mar'shalled.  mar'shal-ler,  etc. 
Var.  of  marshaled,  etc. 
Mar'shall’s  valve  gear  (mar'- 
shalz).  See  valve  <; ear. 
mar'shal  man  (-shrtl-mrtn),  n. 
A  marshal,  or  a  marshal’s  man. 
m&r'shal-ment,  n.  See  -ment. 
Mar'shal  Niel'.  Var.  oI  Mare- 
ch a i.  Niki.. 

mar'shal  ship.  n.  See  -ship. 
marsh  asphodel.  The  bog  as¬ 
phodel.  [‘er.I 

marsh'banker-  +  mossbunk-1 


mar'shal  (mar'shal),  n.  [ME.  mareschal ,  OF.  mareschal , 
F.  marechal ,  LL.  marucalcus ,  fr.  OHG.  marah-scalc  (G. 
marschall) ;  marah  horse  -f-  scale  servant  (akin  to  AS. 
scealc ,  Goth,  skalks).  F.  marechal  signifies,  a  marshal,  and 
a  furrier.  See  mare  horse;  cf.  seneschal.]  1.  Orig., 
one  who  had  the  care  of  horses,  esp.  the  treatment  of  their 
diseases,  shoeing,  etc.  ;  hence,  a  groom  ;  farrier.  Obs. 

2.  A  military  commander  or  general.  Obs.,  exc.  :  a  Short 
for  field  marshal,  b  A  general  officer  of  the  highest  rank 
in  various  foreign  armies  ;  —  often  prefixed  to  the  name  as 
a  title  ;  as,  Marshal  Ney. 

3.  A  high  official  in  the  household  of  a  medieval  king, 
prince,  or  noble,  usually  having  charge  of  the  military 
affairs  ;  hence,  any  of  various  royal  household  officers 
of  high  rank,  charged  with  the  arrangement  of  ceremo¬ 
nies,  the  conduct  of  operations,  or  the  like  ;  as,  specif. : 
The  English  officer  now  called  the  Earl  Marshal ;  also,  a 
similar  high  official  in  Scotland  whose  office  became  extinct 
in  1716. 

4.  One  who  regulates  rank  and  order  at  a  feast  or  other 
assembly,* directs  the  order  of  procession,  and  the  like. 

6.  An  officer  of  a  British  law  court,  in  charge  of  prisoners, 
and  sometimes  keeper  of  a  prison.  Obs. 

6.  Any  of  various  officers  having  police  duties  of  one  kind 
or  another  ;  as  :  a  An  officer  of  a  court  charged  with  the 
custody  of  prisoners,  etc.  Obs.  b  U.  S.  Law.  (1)  A 
ministerial  officer,  appointed  for  each  judicial  district  of 
the  United  States,  to  execute  the  process  of  the  courts  of  the 
United  States  and  perform  various  duties  similar  to  thoee 
of  a  sheriff.  (2)  In  some  cities,  a  law  officer  intrusted  with 
certain  duties,  such  as  serving  the  process  of  justices* 
courts,  etc.,  as  in  the  city  of  New  York,  c  A  provost 
marshal.  Obs.  d  ATaut.  An  officer  charged  with  the 
punishment  of  offenders.  Obs. 

7.  a  Either  of  two  officials  in  an  English  university,  acting 

as  messengers,  etc.,  to  the  vice  chancellor,  b  The  chief  of 
the  proctors’  attendants.  Oxf.  E.  D. 

8  Short  for  knight  marshal,  etc. 

9.  [cap.']  See  Earl  Marshal. 

marshal  at  arms,  a  sergeant  at  arms.  —  M.  of  the  Admiralty, 
an  officer  of  the  former  British  High  Court  of  Admiralty 
and  now  of  the  Probate,  Divorce,  and  Admiralty  Division 
of  the  High  Court  of  Justice,  among  whose  duties  are  the 
executionof  the  processes  and  ordersof  the  court, the  arrest 
of  persons  and  vessels,  and  attendance  on  the  judge  with 
the  silver  oar,  the  emblem  of  maritime  jurisdiction.  —  M. 
of  the  King's  (or  Queen’s)  Bench,  formerly  the  title  of  the  offi¬ 
cer  who  had  the  custody  of  the  King’s  (or  Queen’s)  Bench 
Prison  in  Southwark.  —  M.  of  the  King's  (or  Queen’s)  house. 
=  KNIGHT  MARSHAL. 


mar'shal,  t\  t.  ;  mar'shaled  (mar'shtf Id)  or  mar'shalled  ; 
mar'shal-ing  or  mar'shal-ling.  1.  To  tend  or  doctor  (a 
horse)  as  farrier  or  groom.  Obs. 

2.  To  dispose  in  order,  esp.  military  or  ceremonious  order ; 
to  arrange  in  a  certain  or  suitable  manner  ;  as,  to  marshal 
troops  or  an  army  ;  to  marshal  one's  arguments. 

3.  To  usher,  direct,  guide,  or  lead. 

Thou  marshalest  me  the  w’ay  that  I  was  going.  Shak. 

4.  Specif.:  a  Her.  To  dispose  in  due  order,  as  the  differ¬ 
ent  quarterings  on  an  escutcheon,  b  Com.  &  Law.  To 
arrange,  or  fix  the  order  of  (assets),  with  reference  to  their 
liability  or  availability  for  payment  of  obligations  ;  to 
arrange,  or  fix  the  order  of  (creditors),  with  reference 
to  their  priority,  c  Railroads.  To  arrange  (cars)  in  their 
proper  order  for  distribution  or  make-up  in  a  train. 

mar'shal,  v.  i.  To  take  form  or  order,  as  in  martial  array, 
mar'shal-cy  (mar'shal-sl),  n.  [See  Marshalsea,  marshal.] 

1.  Farriery.  Obs. 

2.  Rank  or  position  of  a  marshal. 

3.  The  force  a  marshal  commands.  Obs. 

Mar'shal-sea  <-se),  n.,  or  Court  of  Marshalsea.  [ME. 

marschalcie ,  OF.  mareschaucie.  See  marshal,  n.]  A  court 
(abolished  in  1S49)  held  before  the  steward  and  the  knight 
marshal  (later  before  a  barrister  appointed  by  the  knight 
marshal)  of  the  royal  household  to  administer  justice  be¬ 
tween  the  king’s  domestic  servants,  and  later  with  a  wider 
jurisdiction.  Also,  a  prison  in  Southwark  under  charge 
of  the  knight  marshal,  abolished  in  1842.  Eng. 
marsh  deer.  A  large  deer  ((klocoileus  dichotomies,  syn.  0. 
poludosus)  found  from  Brazil  to  Argentina.  It  is  reddish 
brown  with  blackish  legs,  and  has  large  rugose  regularly 
forked  antlers. 

marsh  elder,  a  The  guelder-rose  or  cranberry  tree,  b  In 
the  United  States,  a  maritime  ambrosiaceous  shrub  (Iva 
frutescens)  growing  in  salt  marshes. 

marsh  fern.  A  common  shield  fern  (Dryopteris  thelyp- 
teris),  having  piunatifid  fronds  with  pinna?  of  uniform  size, 
marsh  foxtail.  A  kind  of  foxtail  grass  (Alopecurus  geni- 
culatus)  found  in  wet  places.  It  is  widely  distributed  in 
North  America,  Europe,  and  Asia, 
marsh  gas  Methane, 
marsh  grass.  Any  coarse 
grass  common  in  marshes  ; 
specif .,  any  of  several  spe¬ 
cies  of  Spar  Una,  esp.  S. 
juncea,  abundant  in  hay 
from  salt  meadows  in  the 
eastern  United  States, 
marsh  harrier  A  har¬ 
rier  (Circus  veruginosus) 
widely  distributed  in  the 
Old  World, but  now' nearlv 
exterminated  in  England. 

It  is  largely  brown  above, 

with  the  wings  and  tail  marked  with  gray  and  black. 


Mai  eh  Harrier. 


marsh  boss  (has).  The  large- 
mouth  black  bnfis.  Local,  U.  S. 
marsh  beet.  The  sea  lavender, 
marsh  beetle  The  cat-tail, 
marsh  bellflower.  A  small- 
flowered  American  bellflower 
(Campanula  aparinoide  s) 
found  commonly  in  marshes, 
marsh  bent.";  marsh  bent  grass. 
Redtop  or  florin,  [herrv.  (7.5.1 
marsh  berry.  The  small  cran-l 
marsh  blackbird.  A  red-winged 
black  bird.  [bunker. I 

marsh'bunk  er.  Var.  of  moss-1 
manh  buttercup.  Any  gentian- 
aceous  plant  of  the  genus  Vil- 
larsia.  Australia. 
marsh  centaury.  A  small  Euro¬ 
pean  gentianaceous  bog  plant 
(  Cicendia  Jif  i for  inis). 
marsh  cinquefoil.  See  Coma  rum. 
marsh  clover.  The  buck  bean, 
marsh  cress.  A  yellow-flowered 
cress  (Rori)>pa  palustris)  found 


in  wet  places  in  Europe  and  the 
United  States. 

marsh  crocodile.  The  mugger, 
marsh  daisy.  The  plant  thrift, 
marsh  fever.  Malarial  fever* 
malaria.  [wisp.l 

marsh '-fire7,  n.  Wiil-o’-the-l 
marsh'fish7,  n.  The  bowfin. 
Local,  U.  S.  [CINQUEFOIL.I 

marsh  flvefinger.  =  m  a  r  s  ii  | 
marsh'flow/er  ( marsh 'flou'Sr), 
n.  The  floating  heart, 
marsh  frog  The  pickerel  frog, 
marsh  gentian.  The  lungflower. 
marsh  gillyflower.  Ragged 
robin. 

marsh  goose,  a  The  graylag. 

Local .  Eng.  b  Hutchins’s  goose. 
Local,  IT.  S. 

marsh  hare.  A  small  hare  (Ze- 

pus  palustris)  that  is  found  in 
marshy  places  along  the  coast  of 
the  United  States  from  North 
Carolina  to  Florida.  It  is  slightly 


ale,  senate,  cSre,  Am,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofa  ;  eve,  Svent,  find,  recent,  maker ;  Ice,  111 ;  old,  ftbey,  orb,  »dd,  s5ft,  cdnnect ;  use,  unite,  <irn,  Up,  circus,  menu  ; 

Ii  Foreign  Word.  *i*  Obsolete  \  uriaut  of.  +  combined  with.  =  equals. 


MARSH  HAWK 
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MARTINGALE 


marsh  hawk  a  A  widely  distributed  American  hawk  or 
harrier  (.Cirrus  / tudsoiuus )  similar  to  the  European  hen 
harrier.  It  frequents  open  or  marshy  regions  and  feeds 
largely  on  Irogs.  snakes,  and  small  mammals,  and  is  not 
destructive  of  poultry.  The  adult  male  is  bluish  ash  color 
above  and  chiefly  white  below.  The  female  is  streaked 
w  13  1  brown  and  tawny.  Both  have  a  white  rump. 
D  The  marsh  harrier.  Local ,  Eng.  * 

marsh  hen.  a  Any  of  various  birds  of  the  rail  family  as 
the  king  rail,  the  clapper  rail,  the  Florida  gallmule,  and 
the  American  coot.  U.  S.  b  The  moor  hen.  Local,  Eva. 

marsh  niclllow ,  or 4  fsj).  in  sense  2,  Tnarsh^mal  low 

(marsh'mai'o),  n.  [AS.  mersemealwe.  See  marsh,  muTlowI 

1.  A  European  perennial  malvaceous  herb  (Allhuia  vtfici- 
tiahs)  naturalized  in  the  eastern  United  States  It  is 
densely  velvety-pubescent,  with  ovate  leaves  and  pink 
racemose  flowers.  The  mucilaginous  root  is  used  in  con¬ 
fectionery,  also  in  medicine  as  a  demulcent. 

2.  A  confection  in  the  form  of  a  sweetened  paste,  made 
lrom  the  root  of  the  marsh  mallow  ;  also,  a  similar  confec¬ 
tion  made  from  gum  arabic  or  gelatin,  confectioners’ 
sugar,  and  white  of  egg. 

marsh  marigold.  A  perennial  ra- 
mmculaceous  plant(  Calthapalustris) 
native  of  swamps  in  Europe  and 
North  America,  with  simple,  nearly 
orbicular  leaves,  and  bright  yellow 
dowers  resembling  buttercups.  In 
the  United  States,  where  it  is  fre¬ 
quently  eaten  as  a  pot  herb,  it  is  gen¬ 
erally  called  cowslip.  See  cowslip. 

marsh  pennywort.  Any  apiaceous 
plant  of  the  genus  Hydrocotyle  or  the 
allied  genus  Centelln.  They  are  low 
herbs  with  roundish  leaves,  growing 
in  wet  places.  — r 


VWi 

Marsh  Mangold, 
reduced. 


marsh  rosemary,  a  The  sea  laven¬ 
der.  b  The  moorwort. 
marsh  tea.  An  ericaceous  shrub 
(Ledum  pa  lustre)  of  boreal  regions. 

It  differs  from  the  Labrador  tea  (L. 

grand  a  nth  cum)  by  its  linear  leaves,  - ™* 

which  possess  acrid  narcotic  properties,  an  infusion  o 
them  having  been  used  to  destroy  parasites  or  vermin. 
Marsh  test.  [Discovered  in  1836  by  James  Marsh  of  Edin 
burgh.J  Anal.  Chem.  A  very  delicate  test  for  arsenic.  Th< 
solution  to  be  tested  is  introduced  into  a  dask  in  which  hv 
drogen  is  being  generated  by  the  action  of  sulphuric  aci< 
on  zinc.  Arsenic,  if  present,  is  evolved  with  the  hydrogei 
in  the  form  of  arsine,  A8H3,  which  can  be  recognized  by  th< 
bluish  dame  and  garlic  odor  which  it  produces  in  burning 
with  the  hydrogen  at  the  end  of  the  outlet  tube,  also  b? 
the  metallic  stain  (arsenic  mirror)  formed  on  the  walls  of  till: 
tube  when  it  is  heated,  or  on  a  cold  porcelain  surface  helc 
in  the  burning  gases.  Antimony  also  gives  reactions  witl 
this  test,  but  the  stains  produced  by  it  on  porcelain  ap 
pear  sooty  and  do  not  dissolve  in  hypochlorite  solution; 
as  the  arsenic  stains  do;  further,  antimony  stains  in  th< 
tube  are  much  less  easily  volatilized  than  those  of  arsenic 
marsh  treader  Any  01  certain  elongated  heteropterou: 
insects  of  the  family  H  ydrometridae,  so  called  because  tliej 
frequent  marshes,  crawling  about  over  the  soft  mud. 
marsh'wort'  (marsh'w'ffrt'),  n.  a  The  small  cranberry 
b  A  European  apiaceous  plant  ( Helosciadium  nodi  riorum) 
marsh  wren.  Any  of  several  wrens  of  the  American  gen 
era  Cistothorus  and  Telmatodytes  frequenting 
marshes.  The  long-billed  marsh  wren  ( T.  pet/us- 
tris)  of  the  eastern  United  States  is  the  best-known 
marsh'y(rnar'shT),rt.;  MARSH'i-ER(-shi-er);  marsh'- 
i-est.  1.  Resembling  a  marsh  ;  wet; 
boggy  ;  fenny. 

2.  Pertaining  to,  or  produced  in, 
marshes  ;  as,  a  marshy  weed. 

Mar  siFe  a  (mar-sYl'e-a),  71.  [NL.,  Long-billed 

after  Luigi  Ferdinando  Marsiyli ,  an  Marsh 
Italian  naturalist.]  But.  A  widely  dis-  Wren  (  Tel- 
tributed  genus  of  small  aquatic  plants  matvfy/es 
with  elongated  rootstocks  and  slender-  l,alustrili )• 
petioled  4-foliolate  fronds,  bearing  the  bean-shaped  spor< 
carps  near  their  bases.  M.  drummondii ,  of  Australia, 
the  nardoo. 


Marsilea  is  to  be  preferred  by  priority  to  Marsilia. 
Mar  siPe-a'ce-se  (-a'se-e),  n.  pi.  [NL.]  Bot.  A  family  of 
heterosporou8  pteridophytic  plants  constituting  with  the 
Salviniacese  the  order  Salviniales.  They  are  slender  aquatic 
or  marsh  herbs  bearing  filiform  or  4-foliolate  fronds  and 
sporocarps  containing  both  microspores  and  megaspores. 
There  are  two  genera,  Marsilea ,  the  type,  and  Pilularia.  — 
mar  sil  e  a'ceous  (  shws),  a. 

Mar  si-po  bran'chi  a  (mar'&Y-po-br5q'kY-a) )  71  pi.  [NL. ; 
Mar  si  po-bran  chi-a'ta  (-brSq'kY-a'ta)  [  Gr.  pdpo-L- 
Marsi  po-bran'chi-l  (miir/sT-po-brifrj'kt-i)  )  trosapouch 
+  fipayxiov  a  gill.]  Zool,  The  Cyclostomata  (lampreys 
and  hagfishes).  —  mar's!  po  branch'  (mar'sY-po-brSijk'), 
a.  d •  71.  —  mar  si  po  bran'chi  ate  (-brSq'kY-at),  a.  d-  n. 
Mars  orange  A  pigment  made  by  precipitating  certain 
iron  salts  with  alkali,  and  afterward  calcining, 
mar-su'pi-al  (mar-su'pT-dl),  a.  [See  Marsupialia.]  a  Hav¬ 
ing  a  pouch  for  carrying  the  young  ;  of  or  pert,  to  the  Mar¬ 
supialia.  b  Of,  pert,  to,  or  resembling,  a  marsupium. 
marsupial  bones,  Zool a  pair  of  small  bones  that  support 
the  walls  of  the  pouch  in  many  marsupials  and  in  the 
monotremes.  They  probably  correspond  to  the  epipubic 
bones  of  certain  reptiles  and  amphibians.  —  m.  frog,  any  of 
several  species  of  South  American  tree  frogs  of  the  genus 


bolotrema  of  the  family  Hylidae;  — so  called  because  the 
females  have  on  their  back  a 
pouch  in  which  they  carry  the 
eggs  and  in  which  the  young 
pass  a  part  or  the  whole  of  the 
tadpole  stage.  —  m  an  u  pi  a  1 
mole,  an  Australian  marsupial 
( Notoryctes  typhlops),  supeifi- 
cially  similar  to  the  true  moles. 

—  m.  wolf, the  Tasmanian  wolf, 
mar-su'pl-al  (mar-su'pT-al),  n. 

One  of  the  Marsupialia. 

Mar  su  pi-a'li-a(-a'll-£i),  n.  pi. 

[NL.,  fr.  L.  marsupium  a 
pouch,  bag,  purse,  Gr.  paperv-  Marsupial  Frog  ( Xntotrema 
uiou,  dim.  of  pdp(TVTTO<;}  papal-  tnarsupiatum) 

7ro9.]  Zool.  An  order  comprising  the  lowest  existing  mam¬ 
mals  except  the  monotremes.  It  contains  the  kangaroos, 
wombats,  bandicoots,  opossums,  etc.  With  few  exceptions, 
they  develop  no  placenta,  and  have  a  pouch  on  the  abdomen 
of  the  female  containing  the  teats  and  serving  to  carry  the 
youngj  which  are  born  in  a  comparatively  undeveloped 
condition.  Among  other  more  or  less  constant  characters 
are  the  numerous  teeth  (often  over  44),  few  or  none  of  which 
are  preceded  by  functional  milk  teeth,  the  double  uterus 
and  vagina,  the  location  of  the  scrotum  in  front  of  the 
penis,  and  the  small  brain  characteristic  of  relatively  low 
types.  The  order,  which  comprises  a  great  variety  of 
forms,  both  herbivorous  and  carnivorous,  varying  much 
in  structure  and  habits,  is  divided  into  the  suborders 
Diprotodontia  and  Polyprotodontia.  Marsupials  (except 
the  American  opossums  and  the  genus  Coenolestes)  are 
now  found  only  in  the  Australian  region,  but  were  once 
widely  distributed. 

mar  SU'pi  um  (mar-su'pY-ara),  n. ;  pi.  -pia  (-a).  [L.,  a 

pouch.]  Anal,  d-  Zool.  a  An  abdominal  pouch  formed  by 
a  fold  of  the  skin  and  inclosing  the  mammary  glands  of 
monotremes  and  most  marsupials,  b  Any  analogous  struc¬ 
ture  in  lower  animals,  as  fishes,  crustaceans,  etc.,  for  in¬ 
closing  or  carrying  eggs  or  young,  c  The  pecten  of  the 
eye  of  a  bird  or  reptile. 

Mar'sy-as  (mar'sT  as),  77.  [L.,  fr.  Gr.Mapcrua?.]  Gr.Myth. 
Probably  a  Phrygian  god  of  nature,  resembling  Pan.  In 
Greek  myth,  Athena  having  cast  away  the  flute  because  it 
distorted  her  face  to  play  it.  Marsyastook  it  up  and  chal¬ 
lenged  Apollo  to  a  contest  01  flute  with  lyre.  Apollo  won 
only  by  adding  his  voice  to  the  music  of  the  strings.  For 
his  presumption,  Apollo  punished  Marsyas  by  flaying  him 
alive,  t lie  river  Marsyas  being  formed  from  his  blood. 

The  myth  of  Athena  and  Marsyas  was  dear  to  Athenian 
pride  :  it  was  to  them  the  constant  symbol  of  the  select  superior¬ 
ity  of  their  own  artistic  instinct,  and  of  their  revolt  against  bar¬ 
baric  license.  J.  E.  Harrison 

Mars  yellow.  A  pigment  prepared  by  the  precipitation 
of  certain  iron  salts  with  alkali, 
mart  (mart).  71.  [D.  7narkt.  Oxf.  E.  D.  See  market.] 

1.  A  fair.  Obs. 

2.  A  market. 

Where  has  commerce  such  a  mart  .  .  as  London  ?  Cowper 

3.  Traffic  ;  bargaining  ;  also,  a  bargain.  Obs.  Shak. 
mar'tel  (mar'tSl),  n.  [F.  111a r tel,  matieau,  hammer,  a  dim. 

of  L.  martulus  hummer.]  1.  A  hammer,  esp.  as  used  in 
war.  Obs.  or  Hist. 


if 


Two  Forms 


2.  [cap.]  Lit.,  the  Hammer  ;  —  surname  of  Charles,  Duke 
of  Austrasia,  alluding  to  the  defeat  he  inflicted  on  the 
Saracens  near  Tours,  France,  in  732. 

II  martel'-de-fer'  (mar'tM'de-fSr'),  n. 

[OF.,  hammer  of  iron.]  A  weapon  like 
a  hammer,  usually  having  one  side  of  the  head 
pointed,  used  by  horsemen  in  the  Middle  Ages 
to  break  armor  ;  also,  a  like  weapon  of  infantry, 
mar'te-lino  (mar'te-lYn),  n.  [F.]  A  small  ham¬ 
mer,  with  the  peen  pointed,  used  by  marble 
workers  and  sculptors. 

II  martel  la'to  (mar'tSl-la'to),a.<fc adv.  [It.,p.p. 
of  77m rtcllare  to  strike.  Cf.  martel,  n.]  Music. 

With  an  abrupt  and  distinctly  marked  stroke; — 
said  of  violin  notes  that  are  given  a  detached 
effect  by  a  pause  cf  the  bow  while  pressed  on  f  Mm  tel- 
the  string,  and  of  similar  pianoforte  notes.  de-ferU'  e 
Mar-tel'lo  tow'er  (mar-tgl'o).  [It.  martcllo 
hammer,  prob.  substituted  for  mortella  tower,  from  Cape 
Mortella  in  Corsica,  where  such  a  tower  resisted  an  Eng¬ 
lish  fleet  in  1794. J  Fort.  A  circular  masonry  fort,  usually 
on  the  seacoast,  with  a  gun  or  guns  on  the  top  mounted 
so  as  to  be  fired  in  any  direction  ;  — called  also  martello. 
mar'ten  (mar'ten),  n.  [ME.  inarlem,  martrin ,  marten’s  fur, 
marten,  OF.  martrine ,  fr.  martrin ,  a.,  of  the  marten,  F. 
mart  re,  7iiarte,  of  Teutonic  origin  ;  cf.  G.  marder ,  OHG. 
mardar,  akin  to  AS.  7  near&,  I  cel.  mdr&r.  Cf.  foumart.] 

1.  Any  of  several  slender-bodied  carnivorous  mammals  of 
the  genus  Mustela ,  considerably  larger  than  the  weasels, 
and  of  somewhat  arboreal  habits.  The  tail  is  rather  long 
and  the  under  fur  very  fine.  They  are  gray  or  brown  above 
and  usually  lighter-colored  below.  The  name  belongs  esp. 
to  the  pine  marten  (J/.  martes)  and  stone  or  beech  mar¬ 
ten  ( M.foina )  of  Europe  and  Asia,  and  to  the  American 
sable  (M.  americana),  called  also  pine  marten.  It  is  ex¬ 
tended  to  the  much  larger  and  darker-colored  fisher  ( M . 
pennanti).  See  sable. 

2.  The  fur  of  a  marten,  more  often  called  sable. 

3.  Any  marsupial  of  the  genus  Phascogale.  Australia. 
mar'tens-ite  (mar'tgnz-It),  n.  [After  Prof.  A.  Martens , 


larger  than  the  cottontail,  and 
has  slender.  less  hairv  feet, 
marsh  horehound.  The  water 
horehound.  [Areopagus.  | 
Mars’  Hill  (miirz)  Bib.  Seel 
marsh'i  ness  (liiar'shl-ngs),  n. 
See  -nkss. 

marsh'land  .  n  A  marshy  dis¬ 
trict;  marsh  .  —  marsh'land'er,  n. 
marsh 'man  ( marsh'mdn),  n. 
One  who  dwells,  or  works,  etc., 
in  marshland. 

marsh  nut.  The  marking  nut. 
marsh  orchis.  A  European  or¬ 
chis  ( Orchis  latifolia).  Its  tu¬ 
bers  vield  a  salep.  [owl. I 

marsh  owl.  The  short-eared  | 
marsh  parsley,  a  Wild  celery, 
b  A  European  apiaceous  plant  j 
(Pciicedavnm  palustre ),  whose 
acrid  root  has  been  used  in 
medicine  as  an  antispasmodic. 
marsh  pea.  A  wild ,pea  (Lathi/- 
run  paiiistrts ),  of  Europe  and  t 
North  America,  having  purplish 
flowers  and  growing  in  marshes.  I 
marsh  peep.  The  least  sand¬ 
piper.  [CM«.  nr  Dial  Ena  | 
marsh  pestle.  =m  a  rsh  beetle.  |  I 


marsh  pine.  A  pine  of  the 
southern  United  States  ( Pinus 
serotina),  resembling  the  lob¬ 
lolly. 

marsh  plover  a  The  woodcock, 
b  The  pectoral  sandpiper.  If.  S. 
marsh  quail  The  meadow  lark 
Local,  J7.  S.  [ Local ,  If.  S  | 
marsh  robin  The  chewink.| 
marsh  St-John’s-wort.  An 
American  hypericaceous  herb 
(  Triadenum  virqinicum)  having 
small  pink  flowers,  [glasswort. | 
marsh  samphire.  The  common  1 
marsh  snipe  The  Wilson’s 
snipe.  Lorn/,  Eastern  U.  S. 
marsh-tea  oil.  See  oil.  Tahir  I. 
marsh  tern  a  The  gull-billed 
tern,  b  A  black  tern, 
marsh  titmouse.  A  common 
European  titmouse  ( Pams 

palnstris) 

marsh  trefoil.  The  buck  bean, 
marsh  turnip  The  jack-in-the- 
pulpit.  [<rkss. I 

marsh  watercress.  =  marsh  i 
Mar'si  (mar's!),  n.  jd.  [L-J  A 
people  of  ancient  Italy  dwelling 
east  of  Rome  ;  also,  a  German 


tribe  defeated  by  Germanicus. 
Mar^sl-an  (mar>sT-/7n),  n.  The 
languuge  of  the  Italian  Marsi. 
See  Indo-Europka  n. 
Mar-sil'i-a  (mar-sTl'T-A).  Mar- 
sil  i-a'ee-ae  (-a'sP-e),  mar-sil  i- 
a'ceous  (-sh^s).  Yars.  of  Mak- 
si lea,  Marsilkaceac,  etc. 
mar  sll'i-an,  n  [It.  marsiliana.] 
A  kind  of  square-stemed  Vene¬ 
tian  ship.  Obs. 

mar80line.  n.  [It.  inarzotino.] 
A  kind  of  Tuscan_cheese.  Obs 
mar-soon'  (mar-soon'),  n.  [F. 
iiinrsonin,  fr.  OHG.  ntarisunn , 
lit.,  sea  hoe.  See  mere  a  pool  ; 
swine.]  The  beluga.  Canada. 
Mars  red.  A  red  iron-oxide  pig¬ 
ment.  Cf.  COLCOTH A  R. 
Mar'ston  trout  (mar'stun).  A 
I  char  ( Salvelinns  marstoni )  of 
southeastern  Canada, 
mar  su  pi-a'11-an  (mar-siVpY- 
a'H-An).  mar-su'pi-an  (-BO'pY- 
'>n),  a.  \  v.  Marsujnal.  Rare. 
Mar  su  jpi-a'ta  (-a't a),  n.  pi. 
[NL.]  The  Marsupialia  Rare. 
msr  su'pi-ate  ( -3tt ).  a.  Sf  n.  Mar- 
'  supial.  Rare. 


mar-su'pies,  n.  pi.  [F  (Rabe¬ 
lais).  See  Marsupialia.] 
Pouches  ;  purses.  Obs. 
mart.  n.  (Cf.  eoumart.]  A 
marten.  Dial.  Eng. 
mart  (mart),  n.  Marque  ;  —  in 
letters  of  mart,  writ  of  mart,  etc. 
mart  (mart),  n.  [Gael.&Ir  mart 
cow.)  1.  A  beef  for  slaughter  ; 
also,  any  meat  salted  down  for 
winter  Scot,  fir  Dial  Eng. 

2.  Irish  Tribal  Law.  A  yearly 
exaction  or  levy  of  kine,  appar¬ 
ently  imposed  at  will 
mart,  n.  [See  Mars  ]  Obs 
a  [cap.]  The  god  Mars  or  the 
planet  Mars,  b  Battle  ;  contest 
mart. r.  1.  To  buv  or  sell  in  or  us 
in  a  mart;  to  traffic  in.  [Ohs.  I 
mart.  »•.  ».  To  traffic;  bargain. | 
Mar'ta-ban(mar'td-ban),  n.  A 
large  glazed  iar  of  a  kind  ex¬ 
ported  from  Martaban,  a  town 
in  Pegu,  Lower  Burma, 
mar'ta  gon  (-g^n),  n.  [It  mar - 
tagone.]  The  Turk’s-cap  lily, 
mar'tel,  r.  ».  PF .martefer.  See 
martel,  »•!  To  make  a  blow 
with  a  hammer  Obs. 


German  metallurgist.]  Metal.  A  hard  brittle  substance, 
of  the  nature  of  a  solid  solution,  consisting  of  iron  with 
2  per  cent  or  less  of  carbon,  and  forming  the  chief  constit¬ 
uent  of  quenched  steel.  The  variety  which  corresponds 
in  composition  to  pearl ite  (containing  .9  per  cent  carbon) 
is  called  hardenite.  —  mar  ten-sit'ic  (mai  ten-zit'Ik),  a. 
Mar'tha  (mar'thd),  n.  [L.  Martha ,  fr.  Gr.  M apQd,  prob. 
of  Aramaic  origin.]  1.  Fern.  prop.  name.  F.  Marthe 
(mart) ;  It.  &  Sp.  Marta  (mar'ta) ;  Pg.  &  D.  Martha 
(mar'ta) ;  G.  Martha  (-ta),  Marthe  (-te).  —  Dim.  Mat, 
Matty,  Pat,  Patty. 

2.  Bib.  Sister  of  Lazarus  and  Mary,  and  friend  of  Jesus, 
mentioned  in  Luke  x.  40  as  one  cumbered  with  much  serv¬ 
ing,  in  contrast  to  Mary,  who  heard  Jesus’  word. 

3.  G.  Mar'the  (  unir'te)  The  shrewd  friend  of  Margaret 
in  Goethe’s  “  Faust,”  to  whom  Mephistopheles  pretends 
to  make  love  to  promote  the  affair  of  Faust  and  Margaret. 

mar'tlal  (mar'shdl),  a.  [L.  martialis  of  or  belonging  to 
Mars ,  the  god  of  war  :  cf.  F.  martial.  Cf.  March  the 
month  ]  1.  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  suited  for,  war  ,  as,  7 nar- 
tial  music  ;  tnattial  rule.  “ Martial  equipage.”  Milton. 

2.  Belonging  or  pertaining  to  an  army  or  armed  force ; 
military  ;  —  opposed  to  civil.  Obs.  or  R.,  except  in  court- 
martial,  judge  martial,  etc. 

3.  Experienced  in,  or  inclined  to,  war  ;  warlike  ;  brave. 

4.  [cop.]  Pert,  to, or  resembling, the  god, or  the  planet,  Mars. 
6.  [cap.]  Astrol.  Under  the  baleful  influence  of  Mars. 

6.  Alchem.  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  like,  iron  ;  chalybeate. 
Syn.  —  Martial,  warlike,  military.  MARTiAL  suggests 
esp.  the  pomp  and  circumstance  of  war,  or  the  distinctive 
qualities  of  a  warrior;  as,  7 nartial  music,  martial  array, 
martial  virtues,  a  martial  air.  Warlike  emphasizes  the 
feeling  or  temper  which  leads  to  or  accompanies  war ;  it 
niay  also  apply  to  the  adjuncts  of  war  ;  as,  “  this  warlike 
isle  ]’  (Shak.) ;  “  the  warlike  sound  of  trumpets  loud  and 
clarions  ”  (Milton) ;  warlike  preparations.  Military  (often 
opposed  to  naval ,  civil)  suggests  whatever  pertains  to  a 
soldier  or  to  the  art  or  conduct  of  war  on  land  ;  as,  &  mili¬ 
tary  bearing,  militaty  discipline,  a  military  expedition, 
road,  military  tactics.  See  belligerent. 

martial  flowers,  Phainn.,  a  reddish  crystalline  salt  of  iron  ; 
the  ammonio-chloride  of  iron.  Obs.  —  m.  law,  the  law'  ad¬ 
ministered  by  the  military  power  of  a  government  when 
it  has  superseded  the  civil  authority  in  time  of  war,  or 
when  the  civil  authorities  are  unable  to  enforce  the  laws. 
It  is  distinguished  from  military  law.  Martial  law  must 
be  administered  in  accordance  with  the  laws  of  war,  and 
is  limited  by  military  necessity. 

In  the  famous  Milligan  case  [4  Wallace  21  .  .  .  the  court  de¬ 
cided  that  there  are  occasions  upon  which  the  government  can 
establish  martial  laic,  i  e.,  suspend  all  the  constitutional  guar¬ 
anties  of  individual  liberty.  J  W.  Burgess. 

mar'tlal  ism  (-Iz’m),  n.  Quality  of  being  warlike.  Rare. 
Mar'tial-ist  (-1st),  n.  1.  Astrol.  One  born  under  the 
influence  of  the  planet  Mars.  Obs. 

2.  [sometimes  l.  c.]  A  warrior.  Archaic. 

3.  A  Martian.  Rare. 

Mar'tian  (-shfln),  a.  [L.  Martiusf]  Of  or  pert,  to  Mars, 
god  of  war,  or  the  planet  Mars  or  its  hypothetical  inhabi¬ 
tants  ;  martial ;  Astrol,,  Obs.,  under  the  influence  of  Mars. 
—  n.  One  of  the  hypothetical  inhabitants  of  Mars. 
Mar'tin  (mar'tTn),  n.  [L.  Martinas  ;  perh.  fr.  Mars,  Mor¬ 
tis,  the  god  of  w'ar  :  cf.  F.  Martin,*]  1.  Lit.,  of  Mars; 
warlike  ;  —  masc.  prop.  name.  It.  &  Sp.  Martino  (miir- 
te'no) ;  Pg.  Martviho  (mar-te'nyo) ;  G.  Martin  (mar'ten). 
2.  [/.  c.]  An  ape  or  monkey;  —  sometimes  used  as  a  proper 
name,  as  in  the  story  of  “  Reynard  the  Fox.” 
mar'tin,  n.  [F.  martin,  applied  to  different  birds;  cf. 
martinet  martin  ;  fr.  the  proper  name 
Marti 71.  Cf.  martlet.]  A  small  Eu¬ 
ropean  swallow  ( Chelidon  vrbica),  hav¬ 
ing  a  moderately  forked  tail,  bluish 
black  head  and  back,  and  white  rump 
and  under  parts.  With  qualify¬ 
ing  terms,  the  name  is  extended 
to  various  swallows,  esp.  to  the 
bank  swallow  (called  sand  mar¬ 
tin)  and  to  the  species  of  the 
American  genus  Prog7ie.  Cf. 
purple  martin,  bee  martin. 
mar'ti-not  (mar'tT-nSt),  n.  [F.] 

1.  A  war  engine  that  threw  large 
stones.  Obs.  or  Hist. 

2.  Aaut.  A  line  attached  to  the  Purple  Martin 

leech  of  a  square  sail  to  haul  it  <  Progne  subis), 
close  to  the  yard  for  furling.  Obs.  or  R. 

mar ti  net'  (mar'tT-ugt';  mar'tT-ngt' ;  277),  n.  [Cf.  mar¬ 
tin  the  bird,  martlet.]  1.  A  system  of  drill  devised  by  one 
Martinet,  a  French  army  officer  under  Louis  XIV.  Obs. 

2.  A  strict  military  disciplinarian  ;  in  general,  one  who 
lays  stress  on  a  rigid  adherence  to  the  details  of  discipline, 
or  to  forms  and  fixed  methods  ;  —  commonly  depreciatory, 
marti-net'ism  (  Tz’m),  n.  Practice  or  spirit  of  a  martinet. 
Martl-ne'zi-a  (-ne'z!-d),  n.  [NL.,  after  Dr.  B.  J.  Marti¬ 
nez  Coinpanon,  archbishop  of  Santa  F£.]  Bot.  A  small 
genus  of  tropical  American  pinnate-leaved  palms  having 
spiny  trunks,  leaves  with  broad  wedge-shaped  segments, 
and  bright  orange  or  scarlet  globose  fruit, 
mar'tin-gale  (mar'tln-gal ;  mar'tTip),  n.  [F.  martingale  ; 
cf.  It.  martinyala  a  sort  of  hose,  martingale,  Sp.  martin - 


mar'te-leiBe.  n.  [OF.  marteleiz.] 
Hammering,  as  of  martels  in 
battle.  Ohs. 

mar'te-line  chis'el  ( mnr'lP-lYn). 
A  sculptor’s  chisel, 
mar'ten.  Var.  of  martin. 
mar'ter.  martyr,  martyre. 
mar 'ter,  ri.  A  marten.  Obs. 
mart'er.  n.  A  trafficker  ;  Cant, 
a  receiver  of  stolen  goods.  Obs. 
mar'tern.  +  marten 
Mar'tes  (miir'tez),  n  [NL.,fr 
L.  martes,  var.  of  nieles,  maeles, 
in  Martial.  See  marten  ]  Zool 
Syn.  of  Mustela. 
martews,  n  vl  [OF  marteaus, 
pi.  of  martel  hammer.]  A  form 
of  jackstones.  Obs 
mar'text'  <  mar'tgk8t')t  n  A 
blundering  preacher 
Mar'textG  Sir  Oliver.  A  coun¬ 
try  vicar  in  Shakespeare’s  *•  As 
Vou  Like  It.” 

mar  tl-al'l-ty  (mar'shi-lil'T-ff  : 
miir-sh&l'-),  n.  Martialism.  R. 
mar'tial-ize  (mar'shOl-Tz),  v.  t. 
To  make  martial.  Rare.  —  mar  - 
tial-i  za'tion  (-T-za'shun  ;  -I 
za'shun),  n.  Rare. 


martiall.  +  marshal. 
mar 'tial-ly,  adv  of  martial. 
mar'tlal  ness,  n.  See -ness. 
Martial  sea.  f  Marsh alsea. 
mar'ti-ate,  a.  Jr  w.  Marciatum 
Obs. 

mar  ti-co'ra.  +  manticore. 
Mar 'til  mas  f  Martinmas. 
mar'tl-loge,  n.  [LL.  martilo- 
qium,  or  OF.  martiloge,  martro- 
toge.  for  martyrotoge.)  A  mar- 
tyrology.  Obs. 
mar'tin  Var  of  marten. 
mar'tin,  n.  A  stone-faced 
runner  for  grinding  stone. 
Martin  dry.  A  pear  that  ripens 
near  Martinmas.  Eng 
mar'tl-net,  n.  [F  ]  a  A  mar¬ 
tin.  Ohs.  or  R.  b  =  MART  IN  ETA. 

mar  ti-ne'ta  (mar'tl-ne'td),  n 
Cf.  Sp.  martinet e  a  bird  of  the 
leron  kind  ]  An  Argentine  tin- 
amou  (Cato/ieziis  elegans),  hav¬ 
ing  a  long  slender  crest, 
mar  ti  net'ish.  a.  See  -ish. — 
mar'ti  net'ish  ness,  n. 
mar'ti-net'ship.  n.  See -ship. 
mar'tin-gal.  Var.  of  martiip* 
gale. 


food,  foot ;  out,  oil ;  chair  ;  go  ;  sing,  ii)k  ;  then,  thin  ;  nature,  verdure  (250) ;  K  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144) ;  boN  ;  yet ;  zh  =:  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Guide. 

Full  explanations  of  Abbreviations,  Signs,  etc..  Immediately  precede  the  Vocobulury. 
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gain  a  greave,  cuish,  martingale,  Pr.  martegalo  martingale, 
Bp.  alm&rtaga  a  kind  of  bridle.]  1.  A  strap  fastened  to  a 
horse's  girth,  passing  between  his  fore  legs,  and  fastened 
to  the  bit,  or  now  more  commonly  ending  in  two  rings, 
through  which  the  reins  pass.  It  is  intended  to  hold 
down  the  head  of  the  horse,  and  prevent  him  from  rearing. 

2.  Naut.  A  lower  stay  of  rope  or  chain  for  the  jib  boom 
or  flying  jib  boom  to  sustain  the  strain  of  the  head  stays, 
fastened  to,  or  rove  through,  the  dolphin  striker.  Metal 
rods  often  take  the  place  of  rope  or  chain.  Also,  now 
rarely,  the  dolphin  striker  itself. 

3.  Any  system  of  betting  which,  in  a  series  of  bets,  seeks 
to  recoup  for  losses  by  progressively  increasing  the  stakes; 
—  applied  esp.  to  the  system  of  doubling  the  stake  after 
each  loss,  but  reducing  it  after  a  win  to  the  original 
amount.  Martingales  are  usually  ineffective  because  suc¬ 
cessive  losses  soon  carry  the  stake  above  the  player’s 
means  or  the  limit  of  the  game.  Cf.  progression. 

War  ti'ni-Hon'ry  rifle  (mar-te'ne-hSn'rl).  [After  Fred¬ 
eric  Martini  (1832-97),  Swiss  inventor,  ana  one  Henry  (d. 
1894),  Scottish  gunmaker.]  Mil.  The  British  service  rifle 
from  1876  to  1886.  It  was  a  single-loading,  .45-inch  caliber 
rifle  with  a  breech  mechanism  consisting  of  a  falling  block 
turning  about  a  hinge  above  and  at  the  rear  and  moved  by 
a  lever  beneath.  A  spiral  spring  actuated  the  firing  pin. 

War'tin-ism  (mar'tln-Tz’m),  n.  Doctrine  of  Martinists. 

Mar'tin  1st  (-1st),  n.  a  Religious  Hist.  One  of  the  writers 
of  the  Martin  Marprelate  tracts  (1588-89),  or  one  of  their 
followers  .(see  Marprelate).  b  A  follower  of  Martin  Lu¬ 
ther.  c  A  follower  of  the  French  mystic  Marquis  Louis 
Claude  de  Saint-Martin  (1743-1803),  the  self-styled  44  Un¬ 
known  Philosopher.” 

Mar'tin  mas  (  mds),  n.  [St.  Martin  -f-  Mass  religious  ser¬ 
vice.]  Eccl.  The  feast  of  St.  Martin,  the  11th  of  Novem¬ 
ber  ;  —  formerly  called  also  Martinmas  in  winter,  as  disting, 
from  the  feast  of  the  translation  of  St.  Martin,  July  4. 

Martinmas  and  Whitsunday  are,  by  our  custom,  the  legal 
terms  of  the  payment  of  rent.  Erskine's  Principles. 


Mar'tite  (miir'tit),  n.  [L.  Mars ,  Mortis ,  the  god  Mars, 
the  alchemical  name  of  iron.]  Min.  Ferric  oxide,  Fe203, 
occurring  in  iron-black  isometric  crystals,  probably  a  pseu- 
domorph  after  magnetite.  H.,  6-7. 

mart'let  (mart'ISt),  n.  [F.  martelet  or  martinet.  See 
martin  the  bird  ;  cf.  martinet  a  disciplinarian.]  1.  The 
common  European  martin.  \ 

2.  [Cf.  F.  merlette .]  Her.  A  bird  with¬ 
out  beak  or  feet,  —  generally  assumed  to 
represent  a  martin.  As  a  mark  of  ca¬ 
dency  it  denotes  the  fourth  sou. 

Mar-tyn'i-a  (mar-tTn'T-d),  n.  [NL.,  after 
John  Martyn  (1699-1768),  English  bota¬ 
nist.]  Bot.  A  small  genus  of  American 
herbs  typifying  the  Martyniaceap,  distin-  Martlet,  2. 
guished  by  the  bell-shaped  bladdery  calyx,  spreading  co¬ 
rolla  tube,  and  2-beaked  capsule.  M.  louisiana  is  the  uni¬ 
corn  plant.  Also  [/.  c.l,  a  plant  or  flower  of  this  genus. 

Mar  tyn'l  a'ce  «e  (-a'se-e),  n.  pi.  [NL.]  Bot.  A  small 
family  of  chiefly  tropical  American  herbs  (order  Poleino- 
niales),  having  opposite  leaves,  an  irregular  5-lobed  corolla, 
four  stamens,  and  a  1-celled  ovary,  becoming  a  capsule  in 
fruit.  —  mar-tyn'i-a'ceous  (-shfis),  a. 

Diar'tyr  (mar'ter),  n.  [AS.,  from  L.  martyr ,  Gr.  / uaprvp, 
pdpTv<; ,  prop.,  a  witness;  cf.  Skr.  jwp  to  remember,  E. 
memory.]  1.  One  who  voluntarily  suffered  death  as  the 
penalty  of  refusing  to  renounce  his  religion  or  a  tenet, 
principle,  or  practice  belonging  to  it;  one  who  is  put  to 
death  for  his  religion  ;  as,  Stephen  was  the  first  Christian 
martyr  ;  —  a  title  of  honor  among  the  early  Christians. 

2.  A  witness.  Obs.  Milton. 

3.  One  who  sacrifices  his  life,  station,  or  what  is  of  great 
value,  for  the  sake  of  principle,  or  to  sustain  a  cause. 

Then  if  thou  fall’st,  O  Cromwell, 

Thou  fall’st  a  blessed  martyr  !  Shak. 


4.  A  great  or  constant  sufferer,  as  from  disease.  Colloq. 
Mar'tyrs,  Era  ot  the  (-terz).  See  era,  Table. 
mar'tyr,  v.  t.  ;  mar'tyred  (-terd) ;  mar'tyr-ing.  1.  To 
put  to  death  for  adhering  to  some  belief,  faith,  or  profes¬ 
sion,  esp.  Christianity  ;  to  make  a  martyr  of. 

2.  To  torture  todeath;  kill;  also,  to  wound,  mutilate.  Obs. 

3.  To  inflict  agonizing  pain  upon  ;  to  torture.  Chaucer. 

The  lovely  Amoret,  whose  gentle  heart 
Thou  martyrest  with  sorrow  and  with  smart.  Spenser. 
mar'tyr-dom  (-d?7m),  n.  [martyr  -f-  -dom.]  1.  State  of 
being  a  martyr  ;  the  suffering  of  death  on  account  of  adher¬ 
ence  to  the  Christian  faith,  or  to  any  cause.  Bacon. 

I  came  from  martyrdom  unto  this  peace.  Longfellow. 


martingale  backrope.  Naut. 
One  of  the  stays  leading  from 
the  lower  end  of  the  martingale, 
or  dolphin  strike,  to  either  bow. 
martingale  guy  ora tay.  =  mar¬ 
tingale. 

Mar  tl'ni  (m  ii  r-t  e'n  P),  n. 

1.  Short  for  Martini-Henry 
rifle. 

2.  Short  for  Martini  cocktail 
mar  ti  ni'co  (miir'tf-ne'kC),  n. 
The  climbing  fish  ( Anabas  scan • 
dens).  Phil.  T. 

Mar-ti'nl  cock'tail'  (m  a  r-t  5'- 
n?).  A  drink  containing  gin, 
orange  hitters,  .  vermuth,  and 
gum  arahic.  It  is  called  dry 
when  the  gum  arahic  is  omitted. 
M&r'tln-Lsh,  a.  Of  or  pert,  to 
Martinets.  Obs. 

Mar'tin  ize.  v.  i.  To  talk  like  a 
Martinist.  Obs. 

Martinmas  summer.  St.  Mar¬ 
lin's  Bummer.  See  Indian  sum¬ 
mer. 

Mar'tin  proe'ess  (mar'tin). 
[After  P.  A’  E.  Martin,  who  in¬ 
vented  the  process  at  Sireuil, 
France.]  See  open-hearth 

PROCESS. 

martin  snipe.  The  green  sand¬ 
piper.  Local ,  Eng. 

Mar'tin'8  sum'merdnar'ttnz). 
3t.  Martin’s  summer.  See  In¬ 
dian  SUMMER. 

Martin  steel.  Steel  made  by 
the  Martin  process.  See  open- 

HKAKTH  PROCESS. 

martir.  +  martyr,  martyre. 
martirement.  n.  [OF.J  Mar¬ 
tyrdom.  Obs. 

martirizate,  v.  t.  [From  LL. 
martyrizare.  \  To  martyr.  Obs. 

Mar'ti-us  or  Mar'ti-ua’yel'low 


(mar'shl-ns  ;  G.  mar'tsf-Obs).  j 
[After  C.  A.  ?<.«.]  =  NAPil- 
thol  yellow.  See  dye. 

Mar 'tie-mas.  +  Martinmas 
mart'ly,  a  tf  adv.  For  each 
murt,  or  fair.  Obs. 
mart'net  .  Var.  of  martinet. 
mar'tol  (m  ar'tdl  ;  -t81),  n 
Pharm.  Extract  obtained  from 
cacao  shells,  consisting  of  phos¬ 
phates,  carbohydrates,  etc. 
martoune.  +  martin. 
mar'tre.  makter,  marten, 

MARTYR. 

mar'trix.  n.  ILL.]  A  marten; 
also,  its  fur.  Obs.  Scot. 
mar'tron.  marten,  fur. 
Martymss.  Martinmas. 
martyre.  n.  [OF.  martire ,  F. 
martyre ,  L.  martyrium  martyr¬ 
dom,  Gr.  papTvpiov  testimony.] 
Martyring;  torture;  havoc.  Obs. 
mar^tyr-er,  n.  One  who  mar¬ 
tyrs.  Obs.  or  R. 
mar'tyr-ess,  n.  A  woman  mar¬ 
tyr.  Rare. 

mar'tyr-ly,  a.  Sr  adv.  Like  a 
martyr.  Rare. 

mar'tyr-ol'a-try  (m'HrTSr-bl'd- 
trT),  n.  [martyr  -f  -latry.]  Un¬ 
due  exaltation  or  adulation  of 
martvrs.  Rare. 
mar^tyr-o-loge.  n.  [F.  martyro- 
i  lone. )  A  mattyrology.  Obs. 
mar'tyr-ship,  n.  See -ship. 
maru.  •]•  marrow,  companion, 
marughe.  marrow,  a  sub¬ 
stance. 

mar'um  (mttr'um).  Var.  of 
marram. 

Mar'ut(mi1r'dbt),n.  [Skr. Mnrut 
wind,  wind  god.]  Hindu  Myth. 
Any  one  of  tne  6torm  gods. 


2.  Affliction;  distress;  torment;  torture.  Chaucer. 

3.  Killing  ;  butchery.  Obs. 

mar'tyr-ize  (raar'ter-iz),  v.  t.  i. ;  -ized  (-izd) ;  -iz'ing 
(-iz'Iug).  [Cf.  F.  martyriser ,  LL.  martyrizare .]  To  make 
a  martyr  of ;  to  martyr.  Spenser.  —  mar  tyr-1  za'tion 
(-T-za'shun  ;  -i-za'shuu),  n.  —  mar'tyr-izer  (-iz'er),  n. 
martyr-0  log'lc  (-6-l<5j'Tk)  )  a.  Pertaining  to  martyrol- 
mar  tyr-o-log'i  cal  (-T-k&l)  J  ogy  or  martyrs  ;  register¬ 
ing,  or  registered  in,  a  catalogue  of  martyrs. 
mar7 tyr-ol'o- gist  (-51'6-jTst),  n.  A  writer  of  martyrology  ; 
a  historian  of  martyrs. —  mar'tyr-ol'o-gis'tic  (-jTs'tlk),  a. 
mar  tyr-ol'o-gy  (-jt),  n.  ;  pi-  -gies  (-jlz).  [LL.  martyro- 
logium.  See  martyr;  -logy.]  1.  A  history  or  account 
of  martyrs  ;  a  register  of  martyrs  ;  specif.,  R.  C.  Ch .,  an 
official  catalogue  ol  martyrs  ami  saints,  with  some  details 
of  their  lives,  arranged  by  the  dates  of  their  anniversaries. 
2.  The  branch  of  ecclesiastical  history  that  treats  of  the 
lives  and  sufferings  of  martyrs. 

Mar'tyrs’  cal'ot  4ar  (mar'terz).  A  calendar  like  the 
Gregorian,  but  dating  from  the  Era  of  Martyrs,  or  Era  of 
Diocletian  (a.  d.  284).  See  era,  Table. 
mar'tyr-y  (-T),  n.  [L  .martyrium.’]  1.  Martyrdom.  Obs. 
2.  A  chapel,  shrine,  etc.,  erected  in  honor  of  a  martyr, 
usually  on  the  spot  where  he  suffered, 
mar'val  (mar'vel),  n.  [ME.  mervaile ,  F.  merveille ,  fr.  L. 
mirabilia  wonderful  things,  pi.,  fr.  mirabilis  wonderful, 
fr.  mirari  to  wonder  or  marvel  at.  See  admire,  smile  ;  cf. 
miracle.]  1.  A  miracle.  Obs. 

I  will  do  marvels  such  as  have  not  been  done.  Ex  xxxiv.  10. 

2.  That  which  causes  wonder  or  astonishment ;  a  prodigy  ; 
a  wonder.  44  Nature’s  sweet  marvel  undefiled.”  Emerson. 

3.  Wonder;  astonishment.  “  Use  lessens  marvel."  Scott. 

4.  The  horehound. 

mar'vel-of-Peru',  mar'vel-of-the-world',  the  four-o’clock, 
mar'vel,  u.  i.  ;  -velkd  (-v^ld)  or  -veli.ed  ;  -vel-ing  or  -yel¬ 
ling.  [ME.  merveilen,  OF.  merveillier.]  1.  To  be  struck 
with  surprise,  astonishment,  or  wonder ;  to  wonder. 

Marvel  not,  my  brethren,  if  the  world  hate  you  1  John  iii.  13 
2.  To  have  a  wondering  or  perplexed  curiosity  (about 
something) ;  as,  I  marveled  what  it  all  meant, 
mar'vel,  v.  t.  1.  To  marvel  or  be  perplexed  at.  Obs. 

2.  To  cause  to  marvel ;  to  astonish.  Obs. 
mar'vel-ous,  mar'vel-lous  (-ms),  a.  [ME.  merveillous , 
OF.  merveillos ,  F.  merveilleux.  See  marvel,  n.]  1.  Ex¬ 

citing  marvel ;  causing  wonder ;  astonishing  ;  wonderful. 
This  is  the  Lord's  doing  ;  it  is  marvelous  in  our  eyes. 

Ps.  cxviii.  23. 

2.  Partaking  of  the  character  of  miracle,  or  supernatural 
power ;  incredible. 

The  marvelous  fable  includes  whatever  is  supernatural,  and 
especially  the  machines  of  the  gods  _  _  Pope 

Syn.  —  Surprising,  *trange,  improbable,  incredible. 
Marvelous,  or  Marvellous,  Boy,  Thomas  Chatterton  (1752-70)  ; 

—  so  called  (  .  account  of  his  wonderful  literary  precocity. 

—  M.  Parliament.  =  Wonderful  Parliament. 
mar'ver  (mar'ver\  n.  [Prob.  corrupt,  fr.  ME.  or  F.  mar- 

bre  marble.]  Glass  Making.  A  stone,  or  cast-iron  plate,  or 
former,  on  which  hot  glass  is  rolled  to  give  it  shape, 
mar'ver,  v.  t.  ;  mar'vered  (-verd) ;  mar'ver-inq.  To  roll 
(glass)  on  a  marver. 

Ma'ry  (ma'rt ;  mSr'T ;  115),  n.  [L.  Maria ,  Gr.  Mapia, 
Mapta/u.,  of  Heb.  origin:  cf.  F.  Marie.  See  Miriam;  cf. 
Maria.]  1.  Fern.  prop.  name.  L.  Maria  (md-ri'd)  ;  F. 
Marie  (ma're'),  Marion  (miUre'SN');  Sp.  Maria  (ma-re'a) ; 
It.  &  Pg.  Maria  (ma-re'a) ;  G.  Maria  (ma-re'a),  Marie 
(ma-re'e).  —  Dim.  May ,  Moll ,  Molly,  Poll,  Polly. 

2-  Bib.  a  The  mother  of  Jesus  ;  —  often  called  the  Blessed 
Virgin  Mary  or  Saint  Mary,  b  The  sister  of  Martha.  See 
Martha,  c  Mary  of  Magdala,  Mary  Magdalene,  who  was 
healed  of  evil  spirits  by  Jesus,  and  who  was  present  at  the 
crucifixion.  She  is  identified  by  some  with  the  “  wouiau 
.  .  .  which  was  a  sinner  ”  of  Luke  vii.  37  If. 

3.  A  girl  or  woman.  Slang ,  Queensland. 

Mar'y  land  yel'low  throat'  (mer'T-ldnd).  An  American 
warbler  ( Geothlypis  l  rich  as).  It  has  the  upper  parts  olive, 
the  throat  and  breast  yellow,  and,  in  the  adult  male,  the 
front  and  sides  of  the  head  black,  bordered  behind  with 
gray.  Allied  species  inhabit  the  Bahamas,  Mexico,  etc. 
Ma'ry-mass  (ma'rT-mds  ;  1 15),  n.  [Mary  -f-  1st  M aw.]  A 
festival  in  honor  of  the  Virgin  Mary  ;  specif.  :  a  Annunci¬ 
ation  or  Lady  Day  (March  25th).  b  Formerly,  Candle¬ 
mas  (February  2).  c  Assumption  (August  15).  Now 
Scot.  Only,  d  The  Nativity  of  the  Virgin  (September  8). 
Ma-sai'  (ma-ei'),  n.  pi.  A  Hamito-Negro  people  dwelling 
in  British  and  German  East  Africa,  east  of  Victoria  Ny- 
anza.  They  are  of  magnificent  physique,  and  in  the  upper 
classes  have  features  of  European  type.  They  are  divided 


into  two  groups,  one  of  settled  agriculturists,  the  other  of 
roving  marauders  and  herdsmen,  long  a  terror  to  surround¬ 
ing  peoples.  Their  language  is  probably  of  Hamitic  origin, 
mas'cle  (mSa'k’l),  n.  [OF.  muscle ,  F.  ^ 

made,  prob.  fr.  L.  macula  spot,  mesh  of 
a  net,  LL.  macula,  maria ,  mascla ,  a  scale 
of  a  coat  of  mail.  See  mail  armor.]  1.  A 
spot;  also,  a  net  mesh.  Obs. 

2.  Her.  A  lozenge  voided. 

3.  A  steel  plate,  esp.  of  lozenge  shape, 
used  in  series  on  armor  in  the  13th  cen- 

mas'clod  (-k’ld),  a.  Composed  of,  or  Mascle,  2. 
covered  with,  lozenge-shaped  scales,  as  armor  ;  having 
lozenge-shaped  divisions. 

mas'eot  \  (mSs'kOt),  n.  [F.  mascotte,  fr.  Pr.  mascot  a 
mas'eotte  )  little  sorcerer  or  magician,  masco  sorceress  ; 
cf.  mascoto  witchcraft,  sorcery.]  A  person  who  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  bring  good  luck  to  the  household  to  w  hich  he  or 
she  belongs;  anything  that  brings  good  luck, 
mas'ou-lin*  (mas'ku-lin),  a.  [F.  mascu/in,  L.  masculinus , 
fr.  masculus  male,  manly,  dim.  of  mas  a  male.  See  male 
masculine.]  1.  Of  the  male  sex  ;  male.  Now  Rare. 

2.  Gram.  Conforming,  or  denoting  conformity,  to  the  class 
of  words  distinguished  primarily  for  males  ;  as,  a  masculine 
noun  or  suffix;  the  masculine  gender.  See  gender,  3. 

3.  Belonging  to,  or  consisting  of,  males  ;  appropriated  to, 
or  used  by,  males.  Rare.  44  A  masculine  church.”  Fuller. 
4  Having  the  qualities  of  a  man  ;  suitable  to,  or  charac¬ 
teristic  of,  a  man ;  virile  ;  not  feminine  or  effeminate  ; 
strong ;  robust ;  sometimes,  of  a  woman,  mannish  ;  for¬ 
merly,  of  a  thing,  strong  or  vigorous. 

That  lady,  after  her  husband’s  death,  held  the  reins  with  a 
masculine  energy  liallam. 

6.  Astrol.  Ruled  by  a  planet  excelling  in  active  qualities. 
Syn.  —  See  malb. 

masculine  casura.  Pros.  See  under  caesura.  —  m.  rimo  or 
rhyme,  Pros.,  a  rime  in  wdiich  only  the  final  syllables  corre¬ 
spond,  as  a  mend  and  pretend.  See  feminine  rime. 
mas'OU-llne,  n.  That  which  is  masculine  ;  as :  a  A  male 
person,  b  Gram.  A  noun,  pronoun,  adjective,  or  inflec¬ 
tional  form  or  class  of  the  masculine  gender;  also,  the 
masculine  gender. 

mas'cu-lin'i-ty  (-lTn'T-tT),  n.  [Cf.  F.  masculinity."] 
State  or  quality  of  being  masculine  ;  masculineness. 
mas'cu-ly  (m8s'ku-lT),  a.  [See  mascle.]  Her.  Covered 
with  mascles,  as  a  field. 

Mas  de  val'li-a  (m&s'de-vXl'T-d),  n.  [NL.,  after  3.  Mas- 
deval,  Spanish  botanist. Bot.  A  large  genus  of  tropical 
American  epiphytic  orchids.  They  have  handsome  flowers 
with  sepals  joined  at  the  base  into  a  tube,  and  produced  at 
the  apexes  into  long  narrow  appendages.  Several  species 
are  cultivated.  Also  [/.  e.J,  a  plant  or  flower  of  this  genus, 
mash  (m5sh).  n.  [AS.  mhsc -,  max-,  in  comp.  ;  akin  to  G. 
meisch ,  maisch,  meische ,  maische,  mash,  wash,  and  prob. 
to  AS.  miscian  to  mix.  See  mix.]  1.  Brewing  <Ss  Distill¬ 
ing.  Crushed  malt,  or  meal  of  rye,  wheat,  corn,  etc., 
steeped  and  stirred  in  hot  water  to  form  wort. 

2  A  mixture  of  grain,  meal,  bran,  or  the  like,  and  hot 
water  fed  warm  to  animals. 

3.  A  mass  of  mixed  ingredients  made  soft  and  pulpy  by 
beating  or  crushing  ;  a  soft,  pulpy  mass  of  anything. 

4-  A  mess ;  muddle  ;  trouble.  Obs.  Beau.  <{•  FI. 

mash,  v.  t. ;  mashed  (mSsht) ;  mash'ing.  [Akin  to  G. 
meischen ,  maischen ,  to  mash,  mix,  and  prob.  to  E.  mix. 
See  1st  mash.]  1.  Brewing.  To  subject  (crushed  malt, 
etc.)  to  the  action  of  water,  with  heating  and  stirring,  for 
the  purpose  of  preparing  the  extract  known  as  the  wort. 
There  are  two  mashing  processes  :  the  Infusion  procsss,  car¬ 
ried  out  by  keeping  the  whole  mash  at  about  70  C.  (158  F.); 
and  the  decoction  process,  by  removing  portions,  boiling 
them,  and  returning  them  to  the  main  part,  thus  gradu¬ 
ally  raising  the  whole  to  about  75°  C.  The  former  is  the 
usual  process  in  England  and  France,  the  latter  in  Ger¬ 
many.  Both  are  used  in  America.  In  both  the  malt  is  dis¬ 
integrated  and  the  starch  changed  into  dextrin  and  sugar. 

2.  a  To  brew  (ale,  beer,  etc.),  b  To  make  an  infusion  of 
(tea) ;  to  steep.  Dial.  Eng. 

3.  To  convert  into  a  mash  ;  to  reduce  to  a  soft  pulpy  state 
by  beating  or  pressure  ;  to  bruise  ;  to  crush  ;  as,  to  ?nash 
apples  in  a  mill,  or  potatoes  with  a  pestle. 

4  [Perh.  a  different  word  ;  cf.  the  similar  slang  use  of 
crush.]  To  affect  so  as  to  cause  a  sentimental  regard. 
Vulgar  or  Slang. 

mash,  v.  i.  1.  Brewing.  To  perform  the  operation  of 
mashing  malt.  See  mash,  v.  t.,  1. 


Mascle,  2. 


mar-ve'di.  +  maravedi. 

marvel,  a.  [OF.  mcrveil.  Se> 
the  n.]  Marvelous.  Ohs. 
mar'vsld.  Marveled.  Ref.  Sp. 
mar  vel-la'tion,  n.  'Wonder 
ment.  Obs.  [ous.  | 

mar'vel-lous.  Var.  of  makvel-| 
mar'vel  ment.  n.  See  -mknt. 
mar' vel-ous-ly.  mar'vel  loua-ly, 
adv.  of  marvelous.  See  -ly. 
mar'vel-ous-ness.  raar'vel-lous- 
n©6g,  n.  See  ness. 
Mar'vm-Har'gravekite.  A  box 
kite  of  proportions  considerably 
modified  from  Hargrave’B  origi¬ 
nal  design,  having  also  an  extra 
surface  within  the  front  cell  to 
increase  the  angle  of  elevation  . 
—  invented  by  C.  F.  Marvin  for 
the  U.  S.  Weather  Bureau. 
Mar-war'i  (miir-war'P),  n.  a 
One  of  a  class  of  bankers  and 
traders  of  India  of  Rajput  de¬ 
scent.  b  The  chief  one  of  the 
Rajputana  dialects,  having  a 
considerable  historical  and 
poetic  literature.  See  Indo- 
European. 
marwe.  +  marrow. 
marwolus.  +  marvelous. 
Marx'i-an  (mark'sY-dn),  a.  Of 
or  pertaining  to  Karl  Marx 
(1.818-83)  or  the  socialist  theories 
held  bv  him.  See  socialism. — 
Marx'lst  (-sTst),  n. 
mary.  +  marrow  ;  marry,  in- 
tevj. ;  MERI. 

i  marybuck.  +  marabout. 
ma'ry-bud'.  n.  Marigold.  Obs. 
marye.  ^  marrow,  a  substance, 
maryhinchco.n  Stringhalt  Obs. 
Mar'y-land  bis'euit  (mfr'T- 
land).  An  unleavened  biscuit 

I  made  by  mixing  flour,  shorten¬ 


ing,  and  water  or  milk,  which 
when  kneaded  is  beaten  and 
folded  till  full  of  air  bubbles, 
mar'y-lan  di  are'  (  Iftn'dl-ar'), 
n.  See  petrography. 
Maryland  pink.  The  pinkroot 
Mary  lily.  Annunciation  lily, 
maryneer.  +  mariner. 
Mary-ol'a-try  (mS'rl-Bl'A-trY  ; 
mar'!-;  115),  Mary-ol'o-gy 
(-51'6-jY).  Var. of  M  ariolatky, 
Mariolooy.  [quad.  Cant. | 
Mary  quad-  Print.  An  em| 
ma'ry-sole,  n.  [Mary,  the  prop 
er  name  -f  sole  the  fish.l  The 
smear  dab  or  other  flatfish.  Brit. 
mar'zipan.n.  =  marchpane 
mas.  -f  mace,  a  6taff;  mace,  a 
coin.  [service.! 

Mas.  Obs.  or  Scot,  var  of  Mass, | 
mas.  n.  [Shortened  from  mas¬ 
ter.]  Master.  Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng 
mas.  Abbr.  Masculine. 

M.  A.  3-  Abbr.  Master  of  Ap 
plied  Science. 

ma'safma'sa),  n.  [Sp., dough.] 
Corn  meal.  Southwestern  if.  S. 
masager  +  messenger.  [Bib.  | 
Mas'a-loth  (mfis'd-18th;  -lfith).| 
mas'a  ma-cush  (m&s'd-mft- 
kfish),  n.  The  namaycush. 
Local,  Canada.  I  bearer.  I 

masar.  ^  mackr,  a  mace| 
masc.  Abbr.  Masculine, 
mas  cagn'ite  (mBs-kttn'yTt).  n. 
[After  Prof.  P.  Mascagni,  who 
discovered  it.]  Also  mas-esgn' 
ine  (-yin).  Min.  Native  am¬ 
monium  sulphate.  (NT 1 4)3804, 
found  in  volcanic  districts^ usu¬ 
ally  as  crusts  or  stalactitic  forms, 
mas'cal-ly.  n.  Her.  Masoulv. 
mas'ca-longa  (m  &  s'kd-l  0  nj  ; 
mUs'kd-lOnj').  Var.  of  mi  s- 


KELLUNGE.  [MASQUERADE, 
mas  ca-rade',  mas  ca-ra'do. 
mas  ca-ra'ta.  +  masquerade 
Mas  ca  rille'  (mAs'kd'rYl'),  n. 
A  clever,  bold,  intriguing  valet 
in  three  of  Moliere’s  comedies 
mas'ea-ron  (m&s'ka-rOn),  n. 
[F.,  fr.  It.  mascherone  a  large 
mask,  fr.  maschera  mask.] 
Arch.,  etc.  =  mask,  9  a. 
mas  chal-eph  1-dro'sls  (m  11  s'- 
kdtl-tfT-drd'sIs),  n.  [NL.  ;  Gr 
pa<r\a.\r)  armpit  4-  ephu/rosis.] 
Med.  Excessive  sweating  in  the 
armpits. 

Ma  8che-ro'ni  con  struc'tlons 

(mii/skSi-ro'ne).  [After  Lorenzo 
Mascherom  (1750-1801),  Italian 
mathematician.]  Geometrical 
constructions  in  which  the  use 
of  compasses  only  is  allowed. 
Mas'chil  (rnSs'kTl),  n.  [Heb. 
maskhil.  1  Bib.  A  term  pre¬ 

fixed  to  thirteen  psalms.  “The 
title  probably  indicates  a  con¬ 
templative  composition,  but  .  .  . 
the  original  meaning  probably 
passed  sway  and  it  came  to 
mean  little  more  than  a  poem.” 

Diet,  of  Bible  (Hastings). 
mas'cle,  a.  n.  [OF.]  Male 
Obs. 

mas'cle-less,  a.  Pee  -less 
M%8-cou'ten.  Mas-cou'tin  ( mas- 
kfib'tgn  ;  -tin),  n.  An  Indian 
of  a  practically  extinct  Algon- 
quian  tribe  of  southern  Mich¬ 
igan  and  Illinois.  They  were 
allies  of  the  Foxes  and  Kieka- 

Soon,  and  were  called  the  Fire 
attorn  by  the  French.  f  Obs. I 
maacue.  v.  t.  To  mnchicolatc.l 
mas 'cut.  +  mascle,  male. 


I  mas'cu-lar  (mfts'kfl-ldr),  a.  [L. 

I  masculus  male.]  Bot.  Stami- 
nate.  R.  [Masculinity  /?.! 
mas  cu  lar'l  ty  (-l&r'T-tl),  n. | 
mas'eu  late  (mfis'kd-lat),  v  t. 
[L.  masculus  mule,  masculine  ] 
To  make  masculine.  Obs  or  R. 
mascu-la'tion  (-la'shfin),  n. 
Hot.  Fertilization.  Rare. 
mas  cu-l^e'  (in  4  s'k  0-1  S'),  a. 
Her.  Masculy 

mas'cu-lin.  Nlasculine.  Ref  Sp. 
mas'cu-line  ly,  adv  of  mascu¬ 
line.  See -ly. 

mas'eu  lin^ness,  ti  See  -ness 
mas'eu  lin- ism  (m  B  s'k  fl-1  T  n- 
Yz’m),  n.  Masculine  physical 
traits  in  a  woman, 
mascun.  +  mason. 
mase.  mace.  mas9. 
mase  (maz).  Odb.  or  dial.  Eng. 
var.  of  maze 

masege.  +  message,  [myself. I 
ma-sel' (md-s5K).  Scot.  var.  of  | 
mateles  «]•  measles. 
maselin,  n.  A  mazer,  or  maple 
bowl.  Obs. 
maselyn.  *[•  maslin. 
masendewe  ^  measondur. 
M^s'e-pha  (mfts'C-fa).  D.  Bib. 
maser.  +  macer,  a  mace  bearer. 
ma'ser(ma'zfr).  Var. of  mazer. 
Ma-ser'e  phot  ( md-ef r'f-fCt), or 
Ma-ser'e-photh  (-fbth)  D.  Bib. 
Mas'er-ites  (mfls'Jr-Tts),  n.  vl 
D.  Bib. 

mash  (mftsh  ;  mdeh).  Obs.  or 
dial.  Eng.  var.  of  marsh,  mesh. 
mash  (m4sh),  n.  [Hind,  mash, 
masha,  fr.  Skr.  mas  ha.]  A  va¬ 
riety  of  the  gram,  cultivated  in 
India. 

Mash-  Bib. 

mash,  n.  [Cf.  mash  to  crush.] 


ale,  senate,  efire,  ftm,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofa ;  eve,  Svent,  6nd,  recint,  maker ;  ice,  Ill ;  old,  6bey,  orb,  5dd,  s&ft,  connect ; 

|]  Foreign  Word.  +  Obselete  Variant  of.  +  combined  with.  =  equals. 


use,  unite,  firn,  up,  circus,  mend  ; 
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Western  Eskimo  Mask,  1. 
,  a  death  mask. 


2.  To  admit  of  being  mashed  ;  to  yield  to  pressure  so  as 
to  be  softened  or  fused. 

znash  (mash),  n.  Act  of  mashing  a  person  of  the  opposite 
sex  ;  also,  the  person  mashed.  Vulgar  or  Slang. 
mash'er  (mash'er),  n.  1.  One  that  mashes. 

2.  A  male  person  who  attempts  to  make  advances  to,  or 
to  pick  up  an  acquaintance  with,  women  who  do  not  know 
him,  in  public  places,  as  the  hangers-on  at  theater  stage 
doors,  etc.  Vulgar  or  Slang. 

mash'ie,  mash'y  (mSsh'T),  n. ;  pi.  mashies  (-Tz).  [Etym. 
uncert.]  A  golf  club  like  the  iron,  but  with  a  shorter 
head,  slightly  more  lofted,  used  chiefly  for  short  ap¬ 
proaches.  See  golf,  Illust. 

Ma-sho'na  (ma-shS'nri),  n.  A  Bantu  of  a  tribe  dwelling 
south  of  the  Zambezi  River  in  eastern  Rhodesia.  They 
are  excellent  agriculturists,  weavers,  and  metal  workers 
but  are  physically  inferior  to  the  Zulus, 
mash'y  (mash'I),  a. ;  mash'i-er  (-T-er) ;  -i-est.  Produced  by 
crushing  or  bruising  ;  resembling,  or  consisting  of,  a  mash, 
mask  (m&sk),  n.  [F.  masque ,  orig.  uncert. ;  cf.  LL.  nuisca , 
mascha ,  masons ,  Sp.  &  Pg.  mdscara ,  It.  maschera ,  Ar. 
maskharah  buffoon,  fool,  pleasantry,  anything  ridiculous 
or  mirthful,  fr.  sakhira  to  ridicule,  to  laugh  at.  Cf. 
MASQUE,  MASQUERADE.] 

1.  A  cover,  or  partial 
cover,  for  the  face,  used 
for  disguise,  protection, 
etc.  ;  as,  a  dancer’s  mask , 
a  fencer’s  mask;  a  ball 
player’s  mask. 

2.  An  artificial  figure  of  a 
face  or  head  worn  by  an¬ 
cient  Greek  and  Roman 
actors  on  the  stage  partly 
as  a  symbol  of  the  charac¬ 
ter  represented  and  partly 
to  concentrate  the  sound 
of  the  voice. 

3.  A  sculptured  face  or 
face  and  neck,  or  a  copy 
of  a  face  made  by  means 
of  a  mold  in  plaster,  wax,  etc 

4.  A  grotesque  false  face  worn  at  carnivals,  etc. 

6.  That  which  disguises  or  conceals  ;  a  pretext  or  subter¬ 
fuge  ;  as,  under  the  mask  of  night. 

6.  A  person  wearing  a  mask  ;  a  masker. 

The  mask  that  has  the  arm  of  the  Indian  queen.  G.  W  Cable. 

7-  A  festive  dance  or  other  diversion  where  all  wear  masks  ; 
a  masque,  a  masquerade  ;  hence,  a  revel ;  a  delusive  show. 

The  world’s  vain  mask.  Milton 

8-  A  form  of  dramatic  performance,  in  vogue  esp.  in  the 
16th  and  17th  centuries,  in  which  the  actors  wore  masks 
and  represented  mythical  or  allegorical  characters,  the 
acting  originally  consisting  only  in  dancing  and  dumb  show; 
also,  a  dramatic  composition  for  such  a  performance. 

9.  In  technical  uses:  a  Arch.,  etc.  A  grotesque  head  or 
face,  used  as  an  adornment  on  a  keystone  or  other  promi¬ 
nent  part,  on  a  fountain,  etc.  b  Zool.  The  lower  lip  of 
the  larva  of  a  dragon  fly,  modified  so  as  to  form  a  prehen¬ 
sile  organ,  o  Hunting.  The  head  or  face  of  an  animal,  as 
a  fox  or  dog.  d  Fort.  (1)  A  screen,  as  of  earth,  brush,  or 
the  like,  to  conceal  a  battery,  a  working  party,  or  any  mil¬ 
itary  operation,  whether  affording  protection  or  not.  (2) 
In  a  permanent  fortification,  a  redoubt  which  protects  the 
caponiere.  Rare,  e  A  covering  over  something  to  pre¬ 
vent  soiling  or  other  damage. 

mask,  v.  t.  ;  masked  (m&skt) ;  mask'ing.  1.  To  cover,  as 
the  face,  by  way  of  concealment  or  defense  against  injury  ; 
to  conceal  with  a  mask  or  visor. 

They  must  all  he*  masked  and  vizarded.  Shak. 

2.  To  disguise  ;  cover  ;  hide. 

Masking  the  business  from  the  common  eye.  Shak. 

3.  Mil.  a  To  conceal  from  the  enemy’s  sight,  as  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  a  battery,  b  To  keep  in  check  or  on  the  defensive, 
as  troops,  a  fortress,  or  the  like,  with  part  of  one’s  force 
while  conducting  hostile  operations  elsewhere.  C  To  be1 
in  the  way  of  the  fire  of  (one’s  own  side) ;  as,  wfe  could  not 
fire,  as  we  were  masked  by  our  first  line. 

mask,  v.  i.  Obs.  1.  To  appear  as  a  masker. 

2.  To  wear  a  mask;  to  be  disguised  in  any  way.  Shak. 
masked  (mAakt),  p.  a.  1.  Wearing  or  using  a  mask  or 
masks;  characterized  by  masks ;  concealed;  hidden. 

2.  Med.  Disguised  ;  not  obvious ;  as,  a  masked  fever,  or 
one  not  clearly  developed. 

3.  Rot.  Personate. 

4.  Zool.  a  Having  the  outlines  of  the  future  wings,  legs, 
and  other  organs  visible  beneath  the  integument; — said 
of  certain  insect  pupse.  b  Having  facial  markings  or 
structures  suggesting  a  mask,  as  certain  birds. 

masked  ball,  a  ball  in  which  the  participants  wear  masks. 
—  m.  comedy,  a  form  of  Italian  popular  character  comedy 
played  by  typical  figures  in  masks  speaking  in  local  dia¬ 
lects,  said  to  have  been  invented  about  1530  by  a  Paduan, 
A.  Beolca  (called  Ruzzante,  or  joker).  The  chief  characters 
of  masked  comedy  were  Pantalone,  a  Venetian  merchant ; 
Dottore,  a  Bolognese  physician  ;  Spaviento,  a  Neapolitan 


braggadocio  ;  PulUclnella,  a  wag  of  Apulia ;  Giangurgnlo  and 
Coviello,  clowns  of  Calabria ;  Gelfomino,  a  Roman  beau  ; 
Brighella,  a  Ferrarese  pimp ;  and  Arlecchino,  a  blundering 
servant  of  Bergamo.  Besides  these  there  were  the  Amo- 
rosos  or  lnnamoratos  (Amorous  or  EnamoredJ,  men  or 
women  with  serious  parts,  and  Smeraldina,  Colombina,  Spil- 
letta,  and  other  “  servettas,”  or  waiting  maids,  who  spoke 
Tuscan  or  Roman,  and  wore  no  masks.  -  masked  crab,  a 
European  crab  ( Corusles  cassivelaunus)  with  markings  on 
the  carapace  somewhat  resembling  a  human  face.—  m.  duck, 
a  small  duck  ( Nomonyx  dominicus)  of  tropical  America.  — 
m.  pig,  a  Japanese  domestic  hog  (Sus  pliciceps).  Its  face 
is  deeply  furrowed.  — m.  quail,  the  Massena  quail.— m. 
wheel,  Mach.,  a  device  consisting  of  a  ratchet  wheel  having 
deep  and  shallow  teeth  alternately,  overlapping  a  slightly 
smaller  wheel  with  uniform  teeth,  or  pin  teeth,  of  the  same 
pitch.  It  is  used  in  numbering  machines  to  enable  the 
same  number  to  be  printed  twice  before  advancing  auto¬ 
matically  to  the  next  number, 
mask'er  (m&s'ker),  n.  One  who  wears  a  mask;  one  who 
appears  in  disguise  at  a  masquerade, 
mask  ette'  (inas-kSt'),  n.  [ mask  -f-  -elie.~\  A  headdress 
resembling,  or  analogous  to,  a  mask,  such  as  those  U3ed  by 
the  Pueblo  Indians  in  their  ceremonials, 
mask'flow'er  (mask'flou'er),  n.  Any  plant  of  the  scropli- 
ulariaceous  genus  Alonsoa  ;  —  so  called  from  the  marking 
of  the  scarlet  and  black  flowers. 

mask'oid  (mas'koid),  a.  [mask -f- ~oid.~\  Like  a  mask.  —  n. 
Archseol.  A  masklike  carving, 
such  as  are  found  on  old  Mexi¬ 
can  and  Peruvian  buildings, 
mas'lin  (mSz'lYn),  n.  [AS. 
miestling ,  vise  sling ,  mieslen , 
akin  to  D.  &  G.  messing ,  MHG. 
messinc,  messe ;  orig.  uncert.] 
ft  A  kind  of  brass.  Obs.  b  A 
pot  or  vessel  of  this  material  ; 
a  maslin  kettle.  Chietiy  Dial.  Prehistoric  Maskoid  from 
mas'lin,  n.  [ME.  mestlyon ,  Mexico  ($) 

mestylyon ,  OF.  mestcillon,  mestillon ,  LL.  mistilio ,  mestillio , 
fr.  mestillium ,  fr.  L.  mixium ,  p.  p.  of  miscere  to  mix.  See 
mix.]  A  mixture  of  different  sorts  of  grain,  esp.  wheat 
and  rye,  or  bread  made  of  it ;  also,  a  mixture  ;  a  potpourri. 
Now  Dial. 

maslin  kettle.  A  large  fruit-preserv¬ 
ing  pan,  formerly  of  maslin,  but  now 
made  of  any  of  various  materials,  as  of 
enameled  cast  iron. 

ma'son  (tua's'n),  n.  [F.  ma?on,  LL.  ma- 
cio,  machio,  malt io ;  orig.  uncert.]  1.  A 
worker  in  stone ;  one  who  builds  with 
stone  or  brick,  artificial  stone,  or  the  like,  or,  by  exten¬ 
sion,  with  adobe,  pis<5,  etc  ;  one  who  prepares  stone  for 
building ;  also,  a  workman  who  molds  plaster,  cement, 
etc.,  to  resemble  stonework,  or  for  internal  finish. 

2.  [cap.]  A  member  of  the  Freemasons.  See  freemason. 
ma'son,  v.  t. ;  ma'soned  (ma's’nd)  ;  ma'son-ing.  [Cf.  F. 
maetonner .]  To  construct  of  masonry  ;  to  build  stone¬ 
work  or  brickwork  about,  under,  in,  over,  etc  ;  as,  to 
mason  up  a  well  or  terrace  ;  to  mason  in  a  kettle  or  boiler. 
Ma'son  and  Dix'on’s  line  (ma's’n,  dTk's’nz).  The 
southern  boundary  line  of  Pennsylvania.  It  lies  in  lati¬ 
tude  39°  43'  26. 3",  and  was  run  (with  the  exception  of  about 
thirty-six  miles)  by  Charles  Mason  and  Jeremiah  Dixon, 
two  English  astronomers,  between  1763  and  1767.  This  line 
became  famous  in  Unitea  States  history  as  being  in  part 
the  boundary  between  the  free  and  the  slave  States, 
mason  bee.  Any  of  numerous  solitary  bees  which  con¬ 
struct  nests  of  hardened  mud  and  sand, 
ma'soned  (ma's’nd),  pret.  A-  p.  p.  of  mason,  v.  Specif.  : 
p.  a.  Her.  Marked  with  lines  of  a  distinct  tincture  repre¬ 
senting  masonry  joints. 

ma  son'ic  (ma-s5n'Tk),  a.  1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  masons 
or  their  work.  Rare. 

2  [cap.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  Freemasons  or  their  craft 
or  mysteries. 

ma'son-ry  (ma's’n-rT),  n.  [F.  magonnerie.']  1.  Art, 
trade,  or  occupation  of  a  mason. 

2.  The  work  or  performance  of  a  mason  ;  as,  good  or  bad 
masoni'y  ;  skillful  masonry. 

3.  That  which  is  built  by  a  mason  ;  anything  constructed 
of  the  materials  used  by  masons,  such  as  stone,  brick,  tiles, 
or  the  like.  Dry  masonry  is  applied  to  structures  made 
without  mortar. 

4.  [cap.’]  The  craft,  institution,  or  mysteries  of  Free¬ 
masons  ;  Freemasonry. 

ma'son  ry,  v.  t.  ;  ma'son-ried  (-rTd) ;  ma'son-ry-ing.  To 
make  of  or  with  masonry.  Rare. 

mason  wasp.  Any  of  various  solitary  wasps  that  con¬ 
struct  nests  of  hardened  mud  for  their  young,  as  those  of 
the  genus  Eumenes  (see  Eumenid^;). 

ma  soo'la  (ma-soo'ld),  n.,  or  mascoia  boat.  Also  ma- 
sula ,  masulah ,  etc.  A  kind  of  boat  used  for  landing  on  the 
coast  of  Madras,  India.  The  planks  are  sewed  together 
with  strands  of  coir  which  cross  over  a  wadding. 

Ma-SO'ra  )  (md-so'rd),  7i.  [NHeb.  masdrdh  tradition  ; 
Ma  SO'rah  1  cf.  Heb.  masdreth.'\  The  early  Hebrew 
tradition  as  to  the  correct  form  of  the  text  of  the  Scrip¬ 
tures  ;  also,  in  the  written  editions,  the  marginal  notes,  or 
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the  text  and  notes,  embodying  the  results  of  this  tradition. 
The  written  Masora  consists  of  the  notes,  or  notes  and 
punctuationt  to  a  consonantal  text,  called  the  Masoretic 
text,  which  is  the  basis  of  all  editions  of  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment  (see  text).  The  punctuation  consists  in  pointing  the 
vowels  and  indicating  the  accents,  according  to  either  of 
two  systems,  the  Palestinian,  or  Tiberian,  and  the  Baby- 
loman  (see  punctuation,  n.,  2).  The  marginal  notes  are 
chiefly  on  the  number  of  times  that  particular  words  and 
word  forms  occur.  Simple  indications  of  the  number  of 
times  of  occurrence  are  placed  at  the  side  of  the  text, 
forming  a  Ma-so'ra  par'va  (par'vd),  or  small  Masora  ;  such 
notes  extended  to  a  list  with  citation  of  passages  are  placed 
on  the  top  and  bottom  margins,  forming  a  Ma-so'ra  mag'na 
(mag'nd),  or  large  Masora;  sometimes  they  are  at  the  end, 
forming  a  Ma-so'ra  fi-naTia  (fl-na'lls),  or  final  Masora.  Tra¬ 
dition  carries  the  beginning  of  the  oral  Masora  back  as  far 
as  Ezra  s  time ;  it  was  reduced  to  writing  somewhere  be¬ 
tween  the  5th  and  8th  centuries  a.  d. 

Mas'0-rete  (mSs'S-ret),  n.  [Later  form  of  masoreth.  See 
Masora.]  A  Hebrew  scholar  learned  in  the  Masora  ;  esp., 
one  of  the  body  of  scribes  who  wrote  down  the  Masora. 
Mas  O-ret'ic  (-rSt'Tk)  1  a.  [Cf.  F.  massorelique.]  Of  or 
Mas  0-ret'i-cal  (-T-kfil)  J  relating  to  the  Masora  or  the 
Masoretes.  —  Masoretic  text.  See  Masora,  text. 
masque  (m&sk),  n.  [See  mask.]  1.  a  A  masquerade.  = 
mask,  ti . ,  7 .  b  A  form  of  dramatic  entertainmeut,  or  the 
drama  acted  at  it.  =  mask,  n.,  8. 

2.  A  gathering  or  company  of  maskers.  Obs. 
mas  quer  ade'  (mas'ker-ad'),  n.  [F.  mascarade ,  It.  mas- 
cherata :  cf.  Sp.  mascarada.  See  mask.]  1.  An  assembly 
of  persons  wearing  masks,  and  amusing  themselves  with 
dancing,  conversation,  or  other  diversions. 

In  courtly  balls  and  midnight  masquerades  Pope. 

2.  A  costume  for  wear  at  such  an  assembly  ;  a  disguise. 

3.  Acting  or  living  under  false  pretenses  ;  false,  unreal, 
or  pretentious  show  ;  disguise. 

That  masquerade  of  misrepresentation  which  invariably  ac¬ 
companied  the  political  eloquence  of  Home.  De  Quincep. 

4  A  changeable  silk  dress  fabric.  Obs. 
mas  quer  ade',  y.  i. ;  -ad'ed  (-ad'6d) ;  -ad'ing  (  ad'Tng). 

1.  To  assemble  in  masks  ;  to  take  part  in  a  masquerade. 

2.  To  frolic  or  disport  in  disguise  ;  to  make  a  pretentious 
show  of  being  what  one  is  not. 

A  freak  took  an  ass  in  the  head,  and  he  goes  into  the  woods, 
masquerading  up  and  down  in  a  lion’s  skin.  V Estrange. 

mas  quer-ade',  v.  t.  To  conceal  with  masks;  to  disguise. 
Rare.  “  To  masquerade  vice.”  Killingbeck. 

Mass  (mas),  n.  [ME.  masse,  messe ,  AS.  insesse,  L.  missa , 
fr.  mittere ,  missutn ,  to  send,  dismiss.  The  original  sense 
was  prob.  dismissal  ;  cf.  the  words,  “Ite,  missa  est”  [$c. 
ecclesia],  the  congregation  is  dismissed,  used  at  the  close 
of  a  service.  See  mission  ;  cf.  Christmas,  Lammas,  mess  a 
dish,  missal.]  1.  Reel.  The  service  or  liturgy  of  the 
Eucharist ;  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord’s  Supper  ;  the  (or  a) 
celebration  of  the  Holy  Communion ;  —  in  English  since 
the  Reformation  used  chiefly  of  the  Eucharist  as  celebrated 
and  viewed  by  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  Among  An¬ 
glicans  the  term,  which  appeared  in  the  Prayer  Book  of 
1549,  but  was  dropped  in  the  Prayer  Book  of  1.552,  came  to 
be  generally  disused  ;  it  has  recently  been  revived  by  some. 
2.  Music.  The  setting  of  certain  portions  of  the  Mass  con¬ 
sidered  as  a  musical  composition; — namely,  the  Kyrie, 
Gloria  (including  the  Gratias  Agimus.Gui  Tollis,  Quoniam, 
Cum  Sancto  Spiritu),  Credo  (including  Et  Incarnatus,  Cru- 
cifixus,  Et  Resurrexit),  Sanclus  (with  the  Hosanna),  Bene- 
dictus  (also  with  Hosanna),  and  the  Agnus  Dei  (with  Dona 
Nobis).  Between  the  Credo  and  Sanclus  an  Offertorium  is 
sometimes  added.  See  requiem. 

Mass,  or  Liturgy,  of  the  Presanctified,  Eccl.,  aeucharistic  serv¬ 
ice  in  which  the  elements  used  have  been  consecrated  at 
a  previous  service,  as  in  the  Eastern  Church  on  any  week 
day  in  Lent  excepting  Saturday  or  Annunciation  Day. 
mass,  n.  [ME.  masse ,  F.  masse,  L.  massa ,  fr.  Gr.  ga£a  a 
barley  cake;  prob.  akin  to  ydaaeiv  to  knead.  Cf.  mac¬ 
erate.]  1.  A  quantity  of  matter,  or  the  form  of  matter, 
cohering  together  so  as  to  make  one,  originally  amorphous, 
body,  or  an  aggregation  of  particles  or  things  which  col¬ 
lectively  make  one  body  or  quantity,  usually  of  consider¬ 
able  size  ;  as,  a  mass  of  ore,  metal,  sand,  or  water. 

A  deep  mass  of  continual  sea.  Savile . 

2.  Pharm.  The  homogeneous  lump  compounded  for  mak¬ 
ing  pills ;  as,  blue  mass. 

3.  A  large  quantity,  amount,  or  number  ;  a  bulk. 

He  had  spent  a  huge  mass  of  treasure.  Sir  J.  Davies 

4.  Bulk  ;  magnitude  ;  body ;  size. 

This  army  of  such  mass  and  charge  Shak. 

5.  The  principal  part;  the  main  body;  as,  the  mass  of  men. 

6.  Physics.  That  property  of  a  body  to  which  its  inertia 
is  ascribed  and  which  is  commonly  taken  as  the  measure 
of  the  amount  of  material  which  it  contains.  Mass  is  one 
of  the  three  fundamental  quantities  (length,  mass,  and 
time)  on  which  all  physical  measurements  are  based.  The 
masses  pf  bodies  are  inversely  proportional  to  the  veloci¬ 
ties  which  a  given  force  will  impart  to  them  in  a  given 
time,  and  are  directly  proportional  to  their  kinetic  or  po¬ 
tential  energies.  The  mass  of  a  body  has  long  been  re¬ 
garded  as  invariable  in  amount  and  ^dependent  of  its 
physical  state,  environment,  or  motion.  It  is  now  known, 
however,  that  at  least  in  the  case  of  electrically  charged 
particles  of  matter  at  high  velocities  (corpuscles  or  elec- 


A  hammer  used  in  breaking 
atone  or  mineral, 
ma'aha  (ma'shd),  n.  [Skr. 
masha.'i  See  weight.  Table. 
maBh'ak  (in  ti  a  h'fi  k).  Var.  of 

Mr.SSUK. 

Ma'ahal  (ma'shftl).  Bib. 
ma8h'al  (mQah'al).  Var.  of 
missal. 

m&ah-al'lah  (m  ft  a  h-fi  I'd),  in¬ 
ter)'.  (Ar.  ma.  sha  Allah  what 
God  hna  willed.]  As  God  wills; 
—  a  Mohammedan  exclamation, 
mashed  (mttslit),  gret.  tt  p.p.  of 
m  ash.  [Maslin.  Dial.  Eng.  I 
mash 'el  ton  (mAsh'’l-tun),  n.  | 
m&sh'fat'.  n.  A  fat,  or  vat,  for 
mashing  malt,  etc.  Obs. 
maah'lng.  p.  pr.  Sr  vb.  n.  of 
mash.  Specif.  ;  i'b.  n.  Act  of 
mixing  malt  to  form  wort  ;  also, 
a  quantity  mnehed. 
ma'ahlp  (mA'shTp),  n.  Master¬ 
ship  :  —  a  title  of  address.  Obs. 
mash'lam  (mAah'Mm),  maah'- 
lin,  m&sh'lum  Scot,  or  dial. 
Eng.  vars.  of  maslin,  grain, 
maah'loch  (mAah'lrtK).  n.  Mas¬ 
lin.  Scot. 

maah  machine.  Brewing.  A 
machine  used  for  pulping  mash 


for  the  steeping  tun. 

Maah'pee  imash'pS:  mftsh'-), 
ti.  (North  Amer  Indian  massa- 
pee  or  missi-pi ,  great  pool.]  An 
Indian  of  the  remnant  of  the 
Natick  tribe,  now  on  Cape  Cod. 
mash  pulper.  =  mash  m  a- 

CII  IN  E. 

maah  roll,  rudder,  or  staff. 

Brewing.  A  stirrer  in  a  mash 
tub.  Orf.  E.  D. 

mash'ru  ( mdsh'roo),  n.  (Hind. 
mashrii ,  fr.  Ar.  mashrii’  i  n  i- 
tiated.  lawful  ;  because  it  is  not 
lawful  for  Mohammedans  to 
prnv  in  fabrics  of  pure  silk.] 
A  kind  of  silk-and-cotton  fab¬ 
ric.  Anglo- hid. 
maah  tub.  tun.  or  vat.  Brewing. 
A  large  tub  used  in  making  mash 
and  wort. 

maah  wort.  Brewing.  W  nrt 
from  which  the  solid  particles  of 
mash  have  not  been  separated. 
Ma  ai'aa  (mo-sT'ds).  Bib. 
maa'jid  (mfis'jtd),  n.  (Ar.  mas- 
jid.  See  mosque.]  A  Moham¬ 
medan  mosque. 

Mas  John.  (See  mas.]  A  Scotch 
Presbyterian  minister.  Jocular 
or  Contemptuous.  Archaic. 


mask.  n.  Sr  v.  Mesh.  Obs.  or 

Scot.  Sr  Dial.  Eng. 
mask.  n.  (See  masii.]  A  mash, 
ns  in  brewing.  Obs. 
mask,  v.  t.  Sr  i.  ISee  mash,  r.  /.] 
To  mash,  or  infuse,  etc.  Scot. 
mask,  r.  i.  (See  masker,  r.  t.] 
To  he  confused  or  loBt.  Ohs 
mas'ka-longe,  mas'kal-longe 
(mfts'kd-lOnj  ;  mlls'kd-ISnj'), 
mas'ka-nonge  (m&s'k  a-n  5  n  j  ; 
mftB'kd-nbnj').  Vars.  of  mus- 
kellunoe. 

mas  ka-ra'do.  +  masquerade. 
mas'keeg'  unas'keg' ).  Var.  of 
MUSKEG.  [05#.  I 

mas'kel-er.  n.  Prob.,  maskery.| 
mas  ke  no'zha.  Var.  of  mas- 
K I  NO  NO  E.  [mask.  Obs.  I 

mask'er.  7*.  [It.  mnscheraA  A| 
mask'er,'-  t.  fr  i.  [ME.  maskren , 
innbikrev  :  cf.  AS  mnlscrnng  be¬ 
witching,  fascination.]  Obs.  or 
Dud.  Eng.  1.  To  make  or  be¬ 
come  confused  or  bewildered 
2.  To  stifle  or  choke, 
maskerat.  +  masquerade. 
mask'er-y.  n.  [Cf  OF.  mas- 
querie.)  The  dress  or  disguise 
of  a  masker  ;  masking  ;  a  mas¬ 
querade.  Obs.  or  R. 


mas'ket  (m&s'ket),  mns'auet. 
I  a.  [See  masker,  r.  t. J  Mns- 
j  kered  ;  confused.  Dial.  Ena 
mask 'fat',  7/.  =  mash  fat.  Obs. 
raask'house',  n.  A  house  for 
I  masks,  or  plays.  Ohs. 

maa'kl-go-ny  (mfis'kl-gf'-nT),  n. 
i  The  namaycush. 
mask'ing.  v.  pr.  Sr  vb  n.  of 
mask,  to  niae,  etc. 
mask'ing,//.  Mashing  —  mask¬ 
ing  pot  or  pat,  a  teapot.  Scot. 
—  masking  fat,  a  mash  tub 
mas'ki-nonge  (mfts'kY-n5nj  ; 
infis'kT-nCnj'b  mas  ki-non'gy 
(mfis'kY-nbn'jt)  Vars  of  mus- 
KELLUNOE. 

Mas'kins (mas'kYnz),  7»  [.)///*.« 

a  service  -+-  -kin(s).]  The  Mass, 
or  sacrament ;  —  in  phrase  bp 
the  Maskins.  Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng 
maskowe.  mascue. 
mask  shell.  Any  marine  spiral 
shell  of  the  tepni’oglossate  genus 
Persona,  having  a  curiously 
twisted  aperture, 
maskt  Masked.  Ref.  Sp. 
masle.  •{*  male. 
mas'ly.  *fr  massily. 

Maa'man  (mfis'mttn).  Bib. 
Mas'ma-na  (-ma-nd).  D  Bib 


M  A  8.  M.  E.  Abbr.  Member 

of  the  American  Society  of  Me¬ 
chanical  Engineers.  [musnud.I 
mas'nad  fmhs'ntid)  Var.  of| 
masnel.  Corrupt,  of  masuel 
Obs.  I  Bib.  I 

Ma  so'bi-a  (md-sfl'bY-d).  D. \ 
mas'oeh-ism  (mftz'/ik-Yz’m),  n. 
1  After  Leopold  von  Sacher- J/a#- 
och,  Austrian  novelist,  who  has 
described  it.]  Med  Abnormal 
sexual  passion  in  which  one 
finds  pleasure  in  abuse  and  cru¬ 
elty  from  his  or  her  associate. 
Ma'son  and  Sli  dell '  affair  (ma'- 
s’n.  sll-dCl').  See  Trent  af¬ 
fair 

masondewe  +  measonduf.. 
ma'son-er,  n.  A  mason:  a  brick¬ 
layer.  Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 
ma'aon-ite  (ma's’n-Tt),  v.  ( After 
Owen  Mason,  of  Providence,  R. 
I.]  Min.  A  variety  of  chloritoid 
in  broad  dork  green  plates, 
mason  moth.  Any  moth  whose 
larva  constructs  an  earthen  co¬ 
coon  under  the  soil, 
mason  shell.  A  earner  shell, 
mason’s  level  =  carpenter’s 
level.  Ider.l 

mason  spider.  A  trapdoor  spi-| 


ma'aon-work',  n.  Masonry. 

ma-aoo'ka  (md-soo'kd),  n. 
[Prob.  fr.  Sp.  besugo  sea  bream. 
Cf.  besugo. J  The  snot  ( Leios- 
tomus  xanthurus).  Florida. 
masor.  f  mazer. 

Ma8'o-ret  (infis'C-rSt),  Mas'o- 
rite  (-rlt).  Vars.  of  Masoreth. 
Ma-so'reth  (md-so'r6th),7<.  The 
tradition  of  the  Masora. 
Mas'pha(mfts''fd).  Bib. 
ma8'quer(mfis'k?r),n.  A  mask¬ 
er  R.  [who  masquerades.! 
masquer-ad'er  ( -ad'?r),  «.One| 
masquin,  n.  (See  masque,  mask, 
7i.  t\]  A  masquerade.  Obs. 

mas  aul  non'gy  (mfts'kY-nSn'- 
iY)  Var  of  muskellunge. 
Mas're-ca  ( mfts'rr-kd ).  D.  Bib. 
Mas're-kah  (mfls'rC-ka;  mfts- 
re'kd).  Bib. 

mas'ri-um  (m&s'rY-urn  ;  mHz'-), 
7/.  [NL.,  fr.  Ar  miqr  Egypt.] 
Chem.  A  supposed  new  element 
whose  discovery  in  a  fibrous  al¬ 
um  from  Egypt  was  announced 
in  1891,  but  never  confirmed, 
mass.  +  mace,  a  staff, 
mass  Var.  of  ma 
Dial  Eng. 
mass,  v.  i.  [AS.  intessian  to  eay 


has.  Obs.  or 


food,  foot ;  out,  oil ;  chair  ;  go  ;  sing,  iijk  ;  4%en,  thin  ;  nature,  verdure  (250) ;  K  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144) ;  boN ;  yet ;  zh  =  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Guid*. 

Full  explanations  of  Abbreviations,  Signs,  etc..  Immediately  precede  the  \ocobu!a»*y. 
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trons)  the  mass  varies  with  the  velocity.  The  usual  defi¬ 
nition,  that  “  mass  is  the  quantity  of  matter  in  a  body,” 
is  therefore  faulty.  Mass  is  commonly  measured  by 
weighing,  that  is,  by  comparing  the  pull  of  gravity  on  the 
body  whose  mass  is  to  be  determined  with  that  on  a  stand¬ 
ard  of  known  mass.  The  result  of  this  process  is  often 
called  the  weight  of  the  body,  but  strictly  speaking  it  is 
the  pull  of  gravity  on  the  body,  which  varies  with  the 
locality,  and  not  with  the  mass  itself. 

7.  Maih.  See  aggregate,  «.,  5. 

8.  Mining .  A  metalliferous  or  other  mineral  deposit  of 
irrenilar  shape ;  —  distinguished  from  a  bed  or  vein. 

9.  Mil.  A  cavalry  squadron  formation  in  line  of  troops 
in  column  of  fours  with  intervals  of  eleven  yards.  U.  S. 
Syn.  —  See  bulk. 

the  masses,  the  great  body  of  the  people,  as  contrasted  with 
the  higher  classes;  the  populace. 

mass  (m&s),  v.  t.  ;  massed  (mast) ;  massing.  [Cf.  F.  mas¬ 
ser.]  To  form  or  collect  into  a  mass  ;  to  form  into  a  collec¬ 
tive  body  ;  to  bring  together  into  masses  ;  to  assemble. 

But  mass  them  together  and  they  are  terrible  indeed.  Colei-idge. 
mass.r.  i.  To  gather  and  form  a  mass ;  to  collect  in  a  body. 
Mas  sa  Chu'set  (mas'a-choo'sfit),  n.  [Algonquian  Massa- 
adchu-es-et  at  or  above  the  great  (massa)  hill  ( vcadchu ).] 
A  confederacy  of  Algonquian  tribes  formerly  settled  about 
Massachusetts  Bay.  They  had  been  one  of  the  strongest 
of  the  New  England  tribal  groups,  but  were  decimated  by 
the  pestilence  of  1617. 

mas'sa  ere  (m5s'd-ker),  n.  [F.,  OF.  ma^acre,  macecle , 
shambles,  slaughter ;  orig.  uncert.]  1.  The  killing  of  a 
considerable  number  of  human  beings  under  circumstances 
of  atrocity  or  cruelty,  or  contrary  to  the  usages  of  civilized 
people ;  as,  the  massacre  on  St.  Bartholomew’s  Day. 

2.  Murder,  esp.  of  a  helpless  person.  Obs.  Shak. 

3.  Her.  A  stag's  antlers  with  part  of  the  skull,  depicted 
as  a  bearing. 

Syn.  —  Massacre,  butchery,  carnage.  Massacre  denotes 
promiscuous  and  wholesale  slaughter,  esp.  of  those  who 
can  make  little  or  no  resistance ;  butchery  implies  the 
cold-blooded  slaughter  of  men  as  if  they  were  beasts  ;  car¬ 
nage  suggests  the  heaped-up  bodies  of  the  slain.  See  kill. 
Massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew,  F.  Hist.,  a  massacre  of  the 
Huguenots,  instigated  under  Charles  IX.  by  Catherine 
de’  Medici  and  the  Guises,  which  began  in  raris  on  St. 
Bartholomew’s  Day  (Aug.  24),  1572.  The  signal  for  it  was 
given  by  the  bells  of  the  Church  of  Saint-Germain-l’Auxer- 
rois  at  midnight  of  the  night  of  Aug.  23-24.  Estimates  as  to 
the  number  of  Protestants  slaughtered  throughout  France 
vary  from  a  few  thousands  to  a  hundred  thousand.  The 
Ducde  Sully  placed  it  at  70,000.  —  M.  of  the  Innocents.  See 
Holy  Innocents'  Day ,  under  holy. 
mas'sa-cre  (mSs'd-ker),  v.  t.  ;  mas'sa-cred  (-kerd) ;  mas'- 
sa-cring  (-krTng).  [Cf.  F.  niassacrer.  See  massacre,  «.] 

1.  To  kill  in  considerable  numbers  where  much  resistance 
cannot  be  made ;  to  kill  with  indiscriminate  violence, 
without  necessity,  and  contrary  to  the  usages  of  nations ; 
to  butcher ;  slaughter. 

2.  To  murder  (a  person),  esp.  with  violence  or  cruelty  ;  — 
by  some  held  to  be  a  misuse  of  the  word. 

mass  action,  them.  Chemical  action  as  affected  by  the 
masses  of  the  reacting  substances.  Berthollet  developed 
the  notion  of  mass  action,  but  in  doing  so  erroneously  sup¬ 
posed  the  composition  of  substances  to  be  variable,  in  de¬ 
pendence  on  the  reacting  masses;  hence  the  theory  was  for 
a  time  discredited.  See  law  of  inass  action ,  under  law. 
mas  sage'  (md-sazh';  277),  n.  [F.]  A  method  of  treat¬ 
ing  the  superficial  soft  parts  of  the  body  for  remedial  or 
hygienic  purposes,  consisting  in  rubbing,  stroking,  knead¬ 
ing,  tapping,  etc.,  with  the  hand  or  an  instrument, 
mas  sage',  v  t. ;  mas-saged'  (md-sazhd');  mas-sag'ing 
(-sazh'Tng).  Med.  To  treat  by  means  of  massage  ;  to  rub 
or  knead  ;  as,  to  massage  a  patient  with  ointment, 
mas  sag'ist  (md-sazh'Tst),  n.  One  who  practices  massage  ; 

a  masseur  or  masseuse. 

Mass  bell.  The  Sanctus  bell. 

Mass  book.  The  missal,  or  Roman  Catholic  service  book, 
mas  S^'  (ma-sa',  or,  esp.  in  British  usage ,  mlls'fi),  n.,  or 
mass£  shot.  [F.  masse,  p.  p.  of  masser  to  make  such  a 
stroke.  Cf.  mace  a  staff  ]  Billiards.  A  stroke  made  by 
hitting  the  cue  ball  vertically  or  nearly  vertically  on  the 
side  so  as  to  make  it  move  in  a  sharp  curve, 
mas'se-bah  (mXs'S-ba),  n.  [Heb.  matsebah,  fr.  matsab  to 
set  upright.]  Among  the  Semites,  an  upright  stone,  or 
stone  pillar,  regarded  as  the  abode  or  symbol  of  a  deity  or 
commemorating  a  hero  or  an  event, 
masse'culte'  (mas'kwet'),  n.  [F.,  baked  mass.]  Sugar 
Manuf.  A  dense  mass  of  6Ugar  crystals  mixed  with  mother 
liquor,  obtained  by  evaporating  tin 
or  other  saccharine  liquid. 

Mas  se'na  quail  or  par'tridge 
(md-se'nd).  [After  Andr£  Mas- 
sena,  marshal  of  France.]  Any  of 
several  varieties  of  a  crested  qiiail 
( Cyrtonyz  monte  zumze)  ranging 
from  southern  Arizona  to  Guate¬ 
mala.  The  face  is  marked  with 
black  and  white,  and  the  body  is 
streaked  and  ocellated  with  black, 
white,  gray,  and  chestnut, 
mas  se'ter  (mS-se'ter),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  paaqTrip  achewer, 
puv  /xao-Tjrrjp  a  muscle  of  the  lower  jaw  used  in  chewing, 
fr.  fxaaaadaL  to  chew.]  Anat.  A  large  muscle  which  raises 


the  lower  jaw  and  assists  in  mastication.  It  arises  from 
the  zvgomatic  arch  and  the  malar  process  of  the  superior 
maxillary  bone,  and  is  inserted  into  the  jingle  and  ramus 
of  the  lower  jaw.  —  mas  se  ter'ic  (mSs'e-ter'Ik),  a. 

||  mas  seur'  (ma'sGr'),  n. ;  pi.  -seurs  (-sfirz';  F.  -sdr'). 
[F.  See  massage.]  a  A  man  who  practices  massage, 
b  An  instrument  used  in  the  performance  of  massage. 

[  mas  seuse'  (m&'sdz'),  n.;  pi.  -reuses  (F.  -sflz').  [F.] 
A  woman  who  practices  massage. 
mas'si-COt  (m5b'T-k5t),  n.  [F.  massicot.]  A  yellow  pow¬ 
dery  oxide  of  lead.  See  litharge.  It  sometimes  occurs 
as  a  mineral.  It  is  U6ed  as  a  pigment  and  drier,  in  the 
preparation  of  minium,  etc. 

mas'sif  (m&s'Tf ;  F.  ma'sef'),  n.  [F.  See  2d  m  ass.]  Geol. 
a  A  principal  mountain  maes,  more  or  less  distinctly  de¬ 
fined  by  valleys,  and  culminating  in  one  or  more  emi¬ 
nences  ;  as,  the  massif  of  the  Jungfrau,  b  A  block  of  the 
earth’s  crust  bounded  by  faults  or  flexures  and  displaced 
as  a  unit  without  internal  change  ;  a  fault  block, 
mas'slve  (maB'Iv),  a.  [F.  massif.]  1.  Forming,  or  con¬ 
sisting  of,  a  large  mass  ;  having  a  solid  bulky  form  ;  com¬ 
pacted  ;  weighty  ;  heavy  ;  massy;  as,  massive  rocks. 

2.  Specif.  :  a  Of  the  forehead,  large  and  bold,  b  Having 
three  dimensions ;  in  solid  form.  Rare. 

3.  Min.  In  mass,  not  necessarily  without  a  crystalline 
structure,  but  having  no  regular  form  ;  as,  many  minerals 
occur  massive. 

4.  Arch.  Characterized  by  solid  agglomeration  of  mate¬ 
rials,  as  bricks  or  stones  piled  in  a  wall,  solid  pis£  or  con¬ 
crete,  as  distinguished  from  framed  or  skeleton  construc¬ 
tion,  as  with  timber  or  metal.  Hence,  massive  system,  in 
fireproofing,  building  in  which  hollow  spaces  and  conse¬ 
quent  danger  of  unseen  communication  of  fire  are  avoided. 
6-  Of  immaterial  things,  impressive  or  broad  in  scope, 
effect,  volume,  or  the  like. 

Syn.  —  See  bulky. 

massive  rock.  Geol.  a  Rock  that  shows  no  stratification  ; 
an  igneous  rock,  b  Rock  that  shows  no  tendency  to 
part  into  slabs  or  plates,  as  conglomerates,  most  igneous 
rocks,  and  many  limestones. 

mass  meeting:-  A  large  or  general  assembly  of  people,  as 
for  discussion  of  a  public  question, 
mas-soy'  (md-soi' ;  mSs'oi),  n.,  massoy  bark  [Papuan.] 
The  aromatic  bark  of  an  East  Indian  lauraceous  tree,  prob. 
a  species  of  Cinnamomtim .  It  yields  a  volatile  oil,  massoy 
oil,  used  as  a  condiment  and  in  medicine, 
mas'su-la  (ni5s'u-ld),  n. ;  pi.  -l je  (-le).  [L.,  dim.  of  massa 

mass. ]  But.  a  *  mucilaginous  mass  in  Azolla,  formed 
from  the  .apetal  cells  of  the  microsporangium  and  inclos¬ 
ing  a  number  of  microspores,  b  In  certain  seed  plants, 
as  some  orchids,  a  coherent  group  of  microspores  (pollen 
grains)  developed  from  •  single  mother  cell. 

mass  velocity.  Physics.  The  product  of  the  density  of  a 
medium  through  which  a  disturbance  is  propagated  by  the 
velocity  of  the  disturbance. 

mass'y  (nids'T),  a.  ;  mass'i-er  (-T-er) ;  mass'i-est.  [Cf.  OF. 
massiz ,  F.  massif.  See  2d  mass.]  1.  Compacted  into,  or 
consisting  of,  a  mas6 ;  having  bulk  and  weight  or  sub¬ 
stance  ;  ponderous  ;  bulky  and  heavy  ;  weighty  ;  massive  ; 
as,  a  massy  shield  ;  a  massy  rock  ;  —  lit.  or  fig. 

Yawning  rocks  in  mass;/  fragments  fly.  Pope. 

2.  In  the  form  of  a  mass,  or  body  having  three  dimen¬ 
sions  ;  solid  ;  —  chiefly  of  sculptured  figures.  Obs. 
mast  (mist),  n.  [AS.  msest,  fem. ;  akin  to  G.  mast ,  and  E. 
meat.  See  meat.]  Nuts  collectively,  as  acorns,  beechnuts, 
chestnuts,  etc.,  esp.  as  food  for  hogs  or  other  animals; 
sometimes,  specif.,  beechnuts, 
mast,  n.  [AS.  vuest,  rnasc.  ;  akin  to  D.,  G.,  Dan.,  &  Sw. 

mast,  Icel.  mastr,  L.  ma/us.]  1.  A  long  pole  or  spar  of 
timber,  iron,  or  steel  rising  from  the  keel  of  a  vessel  or 
boat  through  the  decks,  if  any,  into  the  air  to  sustain  the 
yards,  booms,  sails,  and  rigging  generally.  It  is  usu¬ 
ally  set  up  approximately  perpendicular  to  the  keel,  but 
in  some  vessels,  esp.  those  using  lateen  sails,  may  have 
considerable  slant,  or  rake,  forward  or  aft.  Masts  may  be 
in  one  piece,  when  they  are  called  pole  masts,  or  of  several 
pieces  bound  together,  when  they  are  called  made,  or  built- 
up,  masts.  Iron  and  steel  masts  are  often  made  hollow, 
sometimes  with  bracing  trusses  inside.  In  larger  sailing 
vessels  masts  are  usually  made  in  several  lengths,  one  ris¬ 
ing  above  the  other,  and  the  upper  lengths  so  arranged  as 
to  be  lowered  at  need.  From  the  deck  these  lengths  are 
named  lowermast,  topmast,  topgallant  mast,  and  royal  mast, 
but  all  the  divisions  are  included  in  the  specific  name  of 
the  mast  which  they  compose,  as  foremast,  mainmast. 

2.  a  Any  vertical  or  nearly  vertical  pole,  as  an  upright  post 
in  various  cranes  or  a  trolley  pole  for  an  electric  car.  b 
In  the  English  timber  trade,  a  straight  tree  trunk,  free 
from  branches,  exceeding  eight  inches  in  diameter. 

3.  [ cap .]  Astron.  =  Malus. 

afore  the  mast.  Naut.  =  before  the  mast. —  at  the  m., 
Naut.,  on  the  main  deck  or  quarter-deck  by  the  mainmast, 
where  most  assemblies  of  the  crew  are  held  for  formal 
purposes,  such  as  meetings  with  the  officers  for  investiga¬ 
tion  of  offenses  or  grievances,  etc.  —  before  the  m.,  Naut., 
as  a  common  sailor,  the  crew  excepting  officers  having 
their  quarters  in  the  extreme  forward  part  of  a  ship, 
mast,  v.  t.  ;  mast'ed  ;  mast'ing.  To  furnish  with  a  mast 
or  masts  ;  to  put  the  mast  or  masts  of  in  position, 
mas'ta-ba  (mas'td-bd),  n.  Also  mas'ta-bah.  [Ar.  ma<;- 


Mastaba,  2. 


tabah  a  large  stone  bench.]  1.  In  Mohammedan  countries, 
a  fixed  seat,  commou  in  dwellings  and  in  public  places. 

2.  Egyptology.  A  type  of  tomb,  of  the  time  of  the  Memphite 
dynasties,  comprising  an  oblong 
structure  with  sloping  sides  (some¬ 
times  containing  a  decorated  cham¬ 
ber,  sometimes  of  solid  masonry), 
and  connected  with  a  mummy 
chamber  in  the  rock  beneath. 

mas  tad  e-ni'tls  (mSs-tSd'e-ni'- 
tTs),  n.  [NL. ;  masto-  -f-  adenitis.] 

Med.  Inflammation  of  the  mam¬ 
mary  glands. 

mas  tol'gi  a  (-t51'jT-d),  n.  [NL.  ;  masto-  -j-  -algia.]  Med. 
Pain  in  the  mammary  gland,  esp.  of  a  neuralgic  kind. 

mas'tax  (mSs'tSks),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  pdara^  mouth,  jaws.] 
Zool.  a  The  pharynx  of  a  rotifer.  It  usually  contains 
several  horny  pieces,  most  commonly  a  median  forked 
incus,  against  which  the  mallei,  or  lateral  pieces,  work  so 
as  to  crush  the  food,  b  The  lore  of  a  bird. 

mast  cell.  Anat.  A  type  of  leucocyte,  or  nucleated  cor¬ 
puscle,  containing  numerous  coarse,  irregular,  strongly 
basophilic  granules  in  the  cytoplasm.  They  occur  in  va¬ 
rious  tissues,  normal  and  pathological,  and  to  some  extent 
in  the  blood,  esp.  in  leucocythiemia. 

mast  coat.  Naut.  A  piece  of  canvas  nailed  around  a  mast, 
where  it  passes  through  the  deck,  to  shed  water. 

mast'ed  (mas'tfid;  -tYd ;  151),  a.  Having  or  furnished 
with  a  mast  or  masts  ;  —  chiefly  iu  comb. ;  as,  a  three- 
masted  schooner. 

mas'ter  (mas'ter,  or,  esp.  in  British  usage,  mas'ter),  n. 
[ME.  maistre,  maister,  AS.  magister ,  vuegister,  or  OF. 
maistre,  mestre,  F.  maitre  ;  both  fr.  L.  magister,  orig.  a 
double  comparative  from  the  root  of  magnus  great,  akin 
to  Gr.  piyas.  Cf.  maestro,  magister,  magistrate,  magni¬ 
tude,  major,  mister,  mistress,  mickle.]  1.  A  male  per¬ 
son  having  another  living  being  so  far  subject  to  his  will 
that  he  can,  in  the  main,  control  his  or  its  actions  ;  specif. : 
a  A  feudal  chief,  or  one  exercising  similar  authority ;  a 
commander,  governor,  ruler,  or  the  like.  Obs.  b  Naut. 
(1)  The  commander  of  a  merchant  vessel;  —  colloquially 
called  captain.  (2)  In  the  United  States  and  British 
navies,  formerly,  a  commissioned  officer  ranking  next  be¬ 
low  a  lieutenant  and  performing  the  duties  of  the  present 
navigating  officer.  In  the  British  navy  he  is  now  called 
navigating  officer.  In  the  United  States  navy  the  title  was 
changed  to  lieutenant  Junior  grade  by  act  of  Congress  of 
March  3,  1S83.  The  navigator  is,  at  present,  generally  the 
third  in  command ;  a  lieutenant,  junior  grade  being  a 
watch  and  division  officer,  c  The  employer  of  a  servant, 
d  The  person  to  whom  an  apprentice  is  articled,  e  The 
sovereign  or  ruler  in  relation  to  his  ministers  or  diplo¬ 
matic  agent6.  f  In  a  public  school,  the  scholar  who  is 
served  by  a  fag.  Eng.  g  The  owner  of  a  slave  or  of  a 
brute  that  is  taught  to  obey  man  ;  the  person  to  whose 
will  a  brute  is  subject,  h  The  male  head  of  a  household  ; 
a  paterfamilias.  1  A  woman’s  husband,  or  “  man.”  Dial. 

J  The  director  of  a  number  of  persons  performing  a  cere¬ 
mony  or  sharing  a  feast,  k  The  controller  of  a  familiar 
spirit  or  other  supernatural  being.  1  A  man  under  whom 
a  child  or  children  ore  placed  for  instruction  ;  a  tutor  or 
preceptor  ;  now,  usually,  a  schoolmaster  or  one  making  a 
profession  of  teaching  some  art  or  science,  as  music,  in 
The  man  whose  teachings  or  precepts  one  accepts  or  fol¬ 
lows  in  religion,  art,  science,  or  the  like  ;  the  leader  or 
teacher  of  disciples;  often  specif,  [cap.],  with  the,  our , 
etc.,  Christ. 

2.  One  who  uses,  or  controls  at  will,  anything  inanimate  ; 
specif.,  now  Obsoles.,  an  owner  or  possessor;  as,  to  be 
master  of  one’s  time  ;  masters  of  the  sea.  Shak . 


Muster  of  a  hundred  thousand  drachms.  Addison. 
3.  One  who  has  bettered  or  mastered  another,  or  is  capa¬ 
ble  of  so  doing ;  victor ;  as,  in  physical  contests  the 
stronger  man  is  likely  to  be  master. 

4  A  person  holding  an  academic  degree  of  an  advanced 
character,  originally  authorizing  him  to  teach  in  the  insti¬ 
tution  conferring  it ;  —  usually  with  a  qualifying  phrase  ; 
as,  Master  of  Arts ;  Master  of  Science  ;  Muster  of  Law. 
The  master's  degree  is  now  usually  the  second  degree, 
ranking  above  bachelor  and  below  doctor. 

6.  A  workman  so  proficient  as  to  be  able  to  follow  his 
trade  independently  and  teach  apprentices  ;  hence,  a  man 
following  any  trade  and  doing  business  on  his  own  account. 
6.  One,  esp.  an  artist,  who  has  attained  great  skill  in  the 
use  or  application  of  anything  ;  as,  a  master  of  oratorical 
art.  44  Great  masters  of  ridicule.”  Macaulay . 

No  care  is  taken  to  improve  young  men  in  their  own  language, 
that  they  may  thoroughly  understand  and  be  masters  of  it.  Locke. 
7-  In  Scotland,  the  title  of  the  heir  apparent  of  a  viscount 
or  a  baron  ;  as,  the  Master  of  Ballantrae. 

8.  A  title  prefixed  to  the  name  or  designation  of  a  man  or 
youth.  Master  was  originally  used  only  of  persons  of  high 
social  rank  or  learning,  later  of  men  in  general ;  it  is  now 
conventionally  restricted  to  boys,  except  iu  dialect  use 
and  among  servile  dependents  addressing  their  superiors. 
As  a  conventional  courtesy  title  for  men,  master  came 
to  be  pronounced  mister,  and  only  the  abbreviation  Mr. 
and  the  spelling  Mister  are  now  soused. 


Mass.]  To  celebrate,  or  to  hear, 
Masg.  Obs.  or  R. 
ma88(mi\e),  t\  t.  [F.  masser .] 
To  massage.  R. 

Mass.  Ahbr.  Massachusetts. 

II  mas'sa  (mfis'd),  n.;  pi.  mas- 
s.t:(-e).  [L.]  Mass.  Esp.  Pharm. 
mas'sa  (inds'd),  n.  Master;  —  a 
negro  corruption. 

Mas'sa  (mtts'd).  Rib. 

Mas  sa-chu^setts  Bay  Company 
(mds'a-chdo'sfts).  An  English 
company  of  Puritans,  chartered 
in  1(521*  for  the  purpose  of  plant¬ 
ing  a  colony  on  Massachusetts 
Bay.  It  founded  Boston  in  1(530. 
mas'sa-crer  (mft6'd-krSr),  n. 
One  who  massacres, 
mats' s a- crons,  a.  Of  or  pert,  to 
massacre  ;  murderous.  Obs. 
massage.  +  message. 

Mas's&h  (mfts'd).  Rib. 

Mas  sa'li-a  (nvl-sa'll-d),  rt.  = 
Massilia.  See  asteroid, Table. 
Mas  sa'll-an  (*'Tn),  ».  [Syr. 
m'calin  one  who  pravs  ]  Real. 
Hist.  =  Euchite  a.  —  Mas-sa'- 
li-an.  a. 

mas  sa-iau'ga  (mfls,'d-sft'gd),  n. 


The  prairie  rattlesnake  ( Sistru - 
rus  entenatus)  or  related  species, 
mass  baas  Var.  of  mast  bass. 

masB  center  or  centre.  =  cen¬ 
ter  of  MASS. 

mass  copper.  Native  copper  in 
large  masses.  [05a. I 

Mass  creed.  The  Nicene  creed. | 
Mass'-day',  n.  Eccl.  A  feast  or 
holyday.  Obs.  or  Archaic. 
masse.  mace,  a  6taff  ;  mace, 
a  coin  :  mas  ;  mass. 
mas-sd'  (md-sa',  or,  esp.  in  Rrit- 
ish  usage,  m&s'ft),  v.  t.  [F.,  p. 
p.  of  masser  to  massage.]  Med. 
To  massage. 

massed  <  mdst),  pret.  V  p.  p  of 
mass.  —  mass'ed-ness.  n. 
masseger.  +  messenger. 
Mas'se  khoth  (tnfis'P-kfith),  n. 
pi.  [Heb.  masekhoth  ]  See 
Mishna. 

massel.  MEASI.e,  n. 
mas'sel-gem  (mtts'rl-jAm),  n. 
Maslin,  or  mixed  grain.  Dial. 

Ena. 

mas'sely.  -j-  massii.t. 

masse  pain'  (mds/pftx')i  n.  [F.] 

Marchpane. 


masB'er,  n.  One  who  celebrates 
or  attends  Mass.  R.  [ist.  I 

mas'ser  ( mtts'er),  n.  A  maesag  | 
maas^  shot.  =  masse. 
mas'sey  (m&s'T).  Dial.  var.  of 
m  e  rcy  ;  —  used  e6p.  in  oaths,  as 
in  Laivk  a ’  massey,  i.  e.,  Lord  of 
mercy. 

Mass  house.  A  house  for  Roman 
Catholic  worship;  —  so  called 
derogatorily.  Obs.  or  Hist. 
Mas-si'as  (md-slMs).  Bib. 
Mas'slc  wine,  or  Mas'sic  Cmfts'- 
Tk),  n.  An  ancient  wine  pro¬ 
duced  on  Massicus  (now  Monte 
Massico),  in  Campania,  Italy, 
mass'i-er.  n.,  rompar.  of  massy. 
mass'i-est,  a.,  super!,  of  massy. 
massife.  ^  massive. 

Mat  sil'i-a  (md-sTl'T-d),  n.  [L., 
Marseilles,  fr  Gr.  Maa,<rnAia.] 
Astron.  See  asteroid.  Table. 
Mas  sil'i-an  +  Mf.ssaliax. 
mass'i-ly(  mAs'T-lT),or/r.  [ massy 
-t-  -/v.l  Massively.  Obs. 
masa'i-ness  (-ufs).  n.  See  -ness. 
mass'ing.  />.  nr.  Sr  rb.  n.  of  m  ass. 
m&s'siv.  Massive.  Ref.  S/>. 


mas'sive  (mas'Iv),  n.  Geol.  = 
massif. 

mas'sive-ly.  adv.  of  massive. 
mas'sive-ness,  u.  See -ness. 
mass'less  a.  See -less. 
M&ss'mon  ger  (maR'mfii)/g?r), 
71.  A  Roman  Catholic,  esp.  a 
priest;— contemptuous.— Mass  '- 
mon  ger-ing,  /».  pr.  t(vb.  n.  Roth 
Obs.  or  Archaic. 
mas-soi'  (md-soi'j  mtts'oi). 
Var.  of  massoy. 

Mas'son’s  pine  (mfls'i/nz). 
[After  F.  Masson  (1741-1805), 
Scottish  botanist-1  =  matsu. 
mas-soo'la,  mas  su'la.  Vars.  of 
MASOOLA. 

Mas-so'ra.  Mas-so'rah  (md-65'- 
rd).  Vars.  of  M asora. 

Mas 'so  rat.  Mas'so-ret  +Mas- 

ORETK.  IRETF.  I 

Mas'so-rete.  Vnr.  of  Maso-| 
Mas  so-ret'ic  ( mfi s'A-rSt'Tk ), 

Mas  so  ret'i  cal  (-T-krtl).  Var. 
of  Masorktk  .  - i c a l. 
Mas'so-ritelmtts'u-rTt).  Var.  of 
Masoketk. 

mas  so-ther  a-peu'tics  (rnas'A- 
1  thfcr'd-pQ'tTks),  mas  so-ther'a- 


py  (mtts'fi-thfr'd-pT),  n.  [Gr. 
paotreiv  to  knead  +  therapeu¬ 
tics,  therapy. ]  Med.  Treatment 
of  disease  by  massage. 

Mass  penny.  Money  paid  for, 
or  given  at.  Mass.  Archaic. 
Mass  priest.  Orig.,  any  priest ; 
hence,  later  :  a  A  secular  priest. 
Obs.  b  A  priest  whose  special 
duty  it  was  to  say  masses  for  the 
dead.  Obs.  c  Any  Roman  Cath¬ 
olic  priest,  t'nntemjituous. 
mass  resistivity.  See  resistiv¬ 
ity.  [mercy.  I 

mas'sy  (mas'Y).  Dial.  var.  of  | 
massydnes.  n.  Massiveness.  Obs. 
mas  sy-more'  (m&sO-mdr').  n. 
The  dungeon  of  a  castle.  Scot. 
mast.  +  most. 
mast,  n.  See  weight.  Table. 
ma6t.  r.  t.  [AS.  mppstnn.)  To 
feed  with  mast  ;  to  stuff  (one’s 
self).  Obs. 

mast.  Short  for  master.  Obs. 
mast.  rt.  [F.  masse  (cf.  mace  a 
staff),  influenced  hv  E.  mast  a 
pole.]  A  kind  of  heavy  billiard 
cue.  Obs. 


mast-.  See  masto-. 
Masta-oam-bel'i-d®  (mfis'td- 

s(*m-h61'T-d e),n.pl.  [NL.  Gr. 
pd<rra£,  -axo?,  mouth  -f  in 
4-  /3e  \os  dart  -f-  -idee.]  Zool.  See 
Oiusthomi. 

mast'age  (mds'tHj),  n.  (mast 
-+-  -m/e.]  Mast,  or  nuts  ;  also,  a 
right  to  feed  animals  on  the  mast 
of  a  certain  tract.  Obs.  or  Hist. 
mas  ta  tro'phi-a  ( mils'' td-trfl'- 
fT-a),  mas-tat'ro-phy  (m&s-tfit'- 
rfi-fT),  7i.  [NL.  mastatroplna  : 
see  masto-;  atrophy.]  Med. 
Atrophy  of  a  mammary  gland, 
m&s-t&dx'e  (mfts-t6kvsP),  n. 
[NL.  ;  masto-  -f  Gr.  av^rj  in- 
crense.]  Abnormal  enlargement 
of  the  mammary  gland, 
mast  bass.  The  large-mouthed 
black  bass.  Local,  U.  S. 
mast  cloth.  A  mast  lining, 
mas'ter.  n.  Urine.  Obs.  Scot. 
mast'er  (mde't?r),  n.  Naut.  A 
vessel  having  (so  many)  masts  ; 
—  used  only  in  compounds  ;  as, 
a  two-moA(er  [to  excel.  R- 1 
mas'ter,  v.i.  To  act  as  master  ;| 


ale,  senate,  c&re,  Jim,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofd ;  eve,  Svent,  find,  reefint,  maker;  Ice,  ill;  old,  ftbey,  orb,  6dd,  sSft,  connect ; 

0  Foreign  Word.  +  Obsolete  Variant  of.  4-  combined  with.  =  equals. 


use,  unite,  drn,  up,  circus,  menu ; 


MASTER 
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MASTODON 


9.  A  youth  or  boy  of  more  or  less  social  position  and  too 

young  to  be  called  mister.  Swift. 

10.  A  person  holding  an  office  of  authority  among  the 
Freemasons,  esp.  the  presiding  officer,  called  Worshipful 
Master ;  also,  a  person  holding  a  similar  office  in  other 
civic  societies. 

11.  Law,  Any  of  various  officers  of  court  appointed  to 
assist  the  judge,  as  by  hearing  and  reporting  upon  matters 
referred  to  him,  by  recording  proceedings,  or  in  some 
other  capacity  ;  as,  a  master  in,  or  of,  chancery.  In  Eng¬ 
land,  specif.,  any  of  various  clerks  or  recording  officers  of 
the  supreme  courts.  Cf.  Master  of  the  Rolls,  below, 
master  and  commander,  Nav .,  in  the  British  navy,  the  officer 
called  since  1814  commander,  Obs.  or  Hist.  Oxf.  E.  D.  — 
M.  of  Arte,  one  who  takes  the  second  degree  at  a  university  ; 
also,  the  degree  or  title  itself,  indicated  by  the  abbreviation 
M.  A.,  or  A.  M.—  m.  of  ceremonies,  an  officer  who  determines 
the  forms  to  be  observed, or  superintends  their  observance 
on  a  public  occasion;  specif.,  European  Hist.,  a  court  offi¬ 
cial  of  high  rank  who  is  in  charge  of  the  reception  of  am¬ 
bassadors,  etc.  -  M.  of  Sentences,  Peter  Lombard  (d.  llfiu  or 
1164),  a  native  of  Lombardy ;  —  from  his  book  of  “Sen¬ 
tences”  on  points  of  Christian  doctrine,  collected  from 
the  church  fathers.  —  M.  of  the  Buckhounds,  an  officer  in  the 
British  royal  household,  ranking  next  below  the  Master 
of  the  Horse.  —  m.  of  the  horse,  a  Rom.  Hist.  A  dictator’s 
commander  of  cavalry  and  chief  subordinate,  b  An 
equerry  ;  specif.  rc</p.],the  third  great  officer  in  the  Brit¬ 
ish  royal  household,  having  the  management  of  the  roval 
stables,  etc.  In  ceremonial  cavalcades  he  rides  next' to 
the  sovereign.  —  M.  of  the  King's  (Queen’s)  Household,  the 
officer  in  executive  charge  under  the  Lord  Steward  of  the 
British  royal  household.  —  M.  of  the  Pells.  See  pell  rolls. 

—  M.  of  the  Revels,  or  Revel  Master,  a  Lord  of  Misrule.  —  M.  of 
the  Robes,  an  officer  of  a  great  personage's  household,  as 
of  the  English  royal  household,  who  has  the  charge  of  the 
robes  of  state.  —  M.  of  the  Rolls,  in  England,  a  high  judi¬ 
cial  officer  of  the  Court  of  Chancery,  who  has  charge  of 
the  rolls  or  records  of  the  chancery.  He  is  president  of  the 
Chancery  Division  of  the  High  Court  of  Justice  and  ranks 
next  to  the  Lord  Chancellor  and  Lord  Chief  Justice. 

mas'ter  (mas'ter,  or,  esp.  in  Brit,  usage ,  mas-),  a.  Being 
master,  or  characteristic  of  a  master  ;  having  chief  author¬ 
ity  or  power  ;  principal  ;  controlling  ;  as,  a  master  builder; 
a  master  lode  ;  often  specif.,  Mach.,  etc.,  designating  a  de¬ 
vice  or  mechanism  that  controls  the  operation  of  different 
mechanisms  or  parts  ;  as,  a  master  clock  is  one  regulating 
or  giving  movement,  esp.  by  electricity,  to  distant  clocks. 

For  master  key,  etc.,  see  the  Vocabulary. 
mas'ter,  u.  f. ;  mas'tered  (-terd) ;  mas'ter-ing.  [Cf.  OF. 
maistrer.]  1.  To  become  the  master  of  ;  to  conquer  ;  over¬ 
power  ;  also,  to  bring  into  subjection  ;  to  subdue  ;  tame. 

Obstinacy  and  willful  neglects  must  be  mastered.  Locke 

2.  To  gain  the  command  of,  so  as  to  understand  or  apply  ; 
to  become  an  adept  in  ;  as,  to  master  a  science. 

3.  To  act  as  a  master  over  ;  to  rule,  regulate,  or  direct 
ns  master  ;  as,  to  master  a  person  or  a  school. 

4.  To  have  or  get  possession  of  ;  to  own  ;  possess.  Obs. 

[Wealth]  that  the  world  masters  Shuk 

6.  To  modify,  temper,  or  season  ;  now,  of  dyestuffs,  to  age. 
mas'ter-at-arms',  n.  Nav.  A  petty  officer  on  a  man-of- 
war  charged  with  the  maintenance  of  order,  discipline, 
the  custody  of  prisoners,  etc.  The  chief  master-at-arms 
is  the  chief  of  the  ship’s  police, 
mas'ter  dom  (-dwm),  n.  [master  -f-  -dom.]  Dominion; 

rule  ;  command  ;  also,  masterful  quality.  See  -dom. 
mas'ter-ful  (-fdol),  a.  1.  Inclined  to  play  the  master  ; 
domineering  ;  imperious;  arbitrary.  Dryden. 

2  Having  the  capacities,  skill,  or  power  of  a  master  ;  in¬ 
dicating  or  expressing  power  or  mastery. 

Ilia  masterful ,  pale  face  Mrs.  Browning. 
3.  Violent;  specif.,  Law,  using  force.  Obs. 

Syn.  —  Authoritative,  commanding,  imperious,  haughty, 
overbearing,  arrogant,  self-willed,  dictatorial,  magisterial. 

—  Masterful,  lordly,  domineering.  One  is  masterful 
who  is  imperious  and  self-willed,  or  (esp.  in  modern  usage) 
who  deals  with  affairs  commandingly  or  compellingly  ;  as, 
a  proud  and  masterful  spirit ;  “  a  girl  full  of  a  calm  rustic 
strength  .  .  .  with  a  masterful  way  which  might  have  be¬ 
seemed  a  princess”  ( Mary  Wilkins).  Lordly  implies  a 
lofty  and  superior,  domineering,  an  overbearing  or  inso¬ 
lently  tyrannical  air  or  manner;  as,  a  lordly  contempt, 
lordly  condescension ;  “[He]  was  violent,  arbitrary,  dom¬ 
ineering  ^  (Mrs.  Humphry  Ward)’,  “not  determined,  only 
obstinate ;  not  masterful,  only  domineering  ”  (Bernard 
Shaw).  See  dictatorial. 

—  mas'ter  ful  ly,  adv.  —  mas'ter-ful  ness.  n. 
master  key.  A  key  adapted  to  open  several  locks  differ¬ 
ing  somewnat  from  each  other  ;  fig.,  a  rule  or  principle  of 
general  application  in  solving  difficulties. 

mas'ter— key',  v.  t. ;  -KEYEly  (-ked') ;  -kby'ing.  To  design 
or  fit  (a  series  of  locks)  for  a  master  key. 

Mas'ter  Leon'ard  (len'rird).  In  medieval  demonology, 
grand  master  of  the  sabbats,  or  nocturnal  assemblies,  in 
which  demons  and  sorcerers  were  wont  to  celebrate  their 
orgies.  At  these  meetings  he  presided  in  the  form  of  a 
three-horned  goat  with  a  black  human  countenance,  and 
marked  his  novitiates  with  one  of  his  horns. 


mas'ter  less,  a.  1.  Destitute  of  a  master;  formerly,  esp. 
in  the  17th  century,  not  under  any  man  as  employer, 
which  was  proof  of  vagrancy. 

2.  Ungoverned  or  ungovernable. 


mas'ter-able  (mas't2r-a-b  1; 
mas'-),  a.  See  -able. 
mas'ter-ate  (  lit),  n.  Degree, 
title,  or  rank  of  master.  Rare 
master  attendant.  An  executive 
assistant  to  the  superintendent 
of  an  English  naval  dockyard, 
master  bee.  A  queen  bee.  Obs. 
master  chord.  Music.  The  chord 
of  the  dominant, 
master  clock  See  master,  a. 
mas 'terd.  Mastered.  Ref.  Sp. 
master  electrician.  In  the  artil¬ 
lery  corps  of  the  United  States 
army, a  specially  enlisted  expert 
electrician. 

mas'ter  er.  r?  One  that  masters, 
mas 'ter- fast',  a.  Bound  over  to 
a  master  Obs. 

master  fugue.  Music  A  fugue 
using  only  difficult  contrapun¬ 
tal  methods,  ns  where  subject  or 
answer  is  continually  heard 
master  gunner,  a  'A  warrant 
officer  in  the  British  artillery 
b  An  enlisted  mnn  in  the  United 
States  coast  artillery  who  has 
received  a  certificate  of  profi¬ 
ciency  from  the  School  for  Mas¬ 
ter  Gunners. 


mas'ter-hood,  ».  See -hood. 
master  Joint  Quarrying.  The 
most  prominent  of  a  system  of 
rock  joints. 

mas'ter-less-ness,  u  See  -ness. 
mas'ter-llke,  a.  Sf  adv.  See 

-LIKE. 

mas'ter-li-ness  (mds'tCr-lY-nvs  ; 
mas'-),  n.  See -ness. 
mas'ter- ling. n.  See  LfNO,r/im. 
mas'ter  man.  ti.  A  master  :  ns  : 
a  A  chief.  Obs.  b  A  head  of  a 
family.  Dial. 

mas'ter-ous.  a.  Masterly.  Obs. 
mas'ter-prize  .  n  A  niasterly 
production  or  action  Obs. 
mas'ter  root  .  n.  Masterwort; 
also,  the  principal  root  (of  a 
plant).  Obs. 

master  shlpman.  =  master 

MARINER,  1.  Obs. 

master  signal  electrician.  Mil 

In  the  signal  corps  of  the  United 
States  nrmy,  an  enlisted  electri¬ 
cal  expert. 

mas'ter-sing'er  (mds'tPr-sYng'- 
Pr),  n.  [Trans.  of  G.  meister- 

sringer .]  =  M  E 1 STE  RSI  NO  F.  R. 

master’s  mate  .NVir.  Formerly, 
in  the  United  States  and  British 


mas'ter-ly,  a.  1.  Of  or  pert,  to  a  master  or  lord;  esp., 
imperious  ;  domineering  ;  arbitrary.  Obs.  or  A*. 

2.  Suitable  to,  or  characteristic  of,  a  master;  indicating 
thorough  knowledge  or  superior  skill  and  power  ;  showing 
a  master’s  hand  ;  as,  a  masterly  design  ;  a  masterly  per¬ 
formance  ;  a  masterly  policy.  “  A  wise  and  masterly  in¬ 
activity.”  Sir  J.  Mackintosh. 

mas'ter-ly,  adv.  With  the  skill  of  a  master, 
master  mariner.  1  A  captain  of  a  merchant  vessel.  Obs. 
or  Archaic. 

2.  An  experienced  and  skilled  seaman  w  ho  is  certified  to 
be  competent  to  command  a  merchant  vessel, 
master  mason  1.  A  mason  thoroughly  competent  in 
his  trade  ;  usually,  one  in  business  on  his  own  account. 

2.  A  Freemason  who  has  been  raised  to  the  third  degree, 
master  mechanic,  a  A  foreman  mechanic,  b  A  me¬ 
chanic  who  is  a  thorough  master  of  his  trade, 
mas'ter-piece'  (mas'ter-pes' ;  mas'-;  cj.  master),  n.  Any¬ 
thing  done  or  made  with  extraordinary  skill  ;  a  capital  per¬ 
formance  ;  a  chef-d’ceuvre  ;  a  supreme  achievement. 

The  top  and  masterpiece  of  art.  South. 

Dissimulation  was  his  masterjnece  Clarendon 
master  screw.  A  very  accurate  screw  from  which  certain 
other  important  screw's,  as  feed  screw's,  are  copied, 
mas'ter-shlp,  n.  1.  Status,  office,  function,  or  dignity  of 
a  master. 

2.  The  authority  or  control  of  a  master ;  mastery  ;  do¬ 
minion  ;  superiority. 

Where  noble  youths  for  mastership  should  strive  Dryden 

3.  The  personality  of  a  master; —  formerly  used  as  a 
title  of  respect. 

What  news  with  your  mastership  f  Shak. 

4.  The  knowledge  or  proficiency  of  a  master ;  mastery. 

6.  Chief  work  ;  masterpiece.  Obs.  Dryden. 

master  Sinew.  All  annular  ligament  about  the  joints  of 
animals,  through  which  the  tendons  of  muscles  play, 
master  Stroke.  A  capital  performance;  a  masterly  ac¬ 
tion  or  achievement;  as,  a  master  stroke  of  policy, 
master  tap.  Mech,  A  tap  designed  to  cut  dies  from  which 
other  screws  can  be  threaded. 

master  touch-  1.  The  touch  or  skill  of  a  master.  Pope. 
2.  Some  part  of  a  performance  which  exhibits  very  skill¬ 
ful  work  or  treatment.  “  Some  master  touches .”  Tatler. 
master  Wheel.  Mach,  a  The  wheel  that  directs  the  mo¬ 
tion  of  the  other  wheels  in  a  machine,  b  A  large  ac¬ 
curately  made  tooth  wheel  used  in  spacing  the  teeth  of 
other  wheels  in  a  gear-cutting  machine, 
mas'ter-work'  (mas'ter-wGrk';  mas'-;  cf.  master),  n. 
The  most  important  work  accomplished  by  a  skilled  per¬ 
son,  as  in  architecture,  literature,  etc.  ;  also,  a  work  which 
shows  the  skill  of  a  master  ;  a  masterpiece, 
master  workman.  1.  A  man  specially  skilled  in  any  art, 
handicraft,  or  trade,  or  who  is  an  overseer,  foreman,  or 
employer. 

2.  \cap.\  The  chief  officer  of  the  Knights  of  Labor.  U  S. 
mas'ter-wort'  (-wflrt'),  n.  a  A  coarse  European  apia- 
ceous  plant  (Imperatoria  ostruthium),  with  large  ternate 
leaves.  It  was  formerly  much  used  as  a  pot  herb,  b  The 
black  sanicle  of  Europe,  c  Cow  parsnip,  d  Angelica, 
mas'ter-y  (:T),  n.  ;  pi.  -res  (-Tz).  [O F.maistrie.]  1.  The 
status,  position,  or  authority  of  a  master ;  mastership  ; 
dominion  ;  command  ;  supremacy  ;  superiority. 

If  divided  by  mountains,  they  will  fight  for  the  mastery  of 
the  passages  of  the  tops.  Raleigh 

2.  Superiority  or  ascendancy  in  war  or  competition  ;  vic¬ 
tory  ;  triumph  ;  preeminence. 

The  voice  of  them  that  shout  for  mastery.  Ex  xxxii  18. 
O,  hut  to  hare  gulled  hitn 
Had  been  a  mastery.  B  Jonson 

3.  Superior  force  or  power.  Obs. 

4-  A  masterly  exercise,  work,  trick,  or  other  operation  ; 
an  act  or  contest  of  competition  or  emulation  ;  a  feat.  Obs. 

I  wol  doon  a  maistrte  er  I  go.  Chaucer. 

6.  Exercise  or  display  of  skill  or  technique  in  an  art,  esp. 
in  painting.  Archaic. 

lie  was  a  richly  endowed  painter,  with  exceptional  powers, 
which  were,  unhappily  for  us,  directed  too  vigorously  in  the  ex¬ 
ercise  of  what  is  called**  mastery."  E  G.  Stephens 

6.  a  Act  or  process  of  mastering,  or  state  of  having  mas¬ 
tered  ;  the  skill  or  knowledge  in,  or  intellectual  command 
of,  a  subject  that  makes  one  a  master  in  it. 

The  learning  and  mastery  of  a  tongue,  being  unpleasant  in 
itself,  should  not  be  cumbered  with  other  difficulties.  Locke 
b  A  branch  of  an  art,  science,  or  the  like.  Obs. 
mast'head'  (mAst'hgd'),  n.  Naut.  1.  The  top  or  head  of  a 
mast,  esp.  of  the  lower  mast  ;  the  part  of  a  mast  above  the 
hounds.  In  referring  to  a  flag,  broom,  or  the  like,  at  the 
masthead,  the  highest  point  of  the  entire  mast  is  meant. 

2.  A  sailor  stationed  at  the  masthead.  Bare. 
mast'head'  (m&st'hgd' ;  mast'hgd'),  v.  t.  Naut.  a  To 
cause  to  go  to,  or  stand  at,  the  masthead  as  a  punishment, 
b  To  hoist  to  the  masthead,  as  a  yard,  flag,  or  the  like, 
mast'head'  light  (mist'hSd/).  Naut.  A  white  light  car¬ 
ried  forward  and  above  the  upper  deck  by  steamships 
w'hen  under  way. 

mast  hoop  Naut.  One  of  a  number  of  hoops  attached  to 
the  fore  edge  of  a  gaff  sail,  which  slip  on  the  mast  as  the 
sail  is  raised  or  lowered  ;  also,  one  of  the  iron  hoops  used 
in  making  a  made  mast. 

mast'house'  (mast'hous'),  n.  A  building  in  which  vessels’ 
masts  are  shaped,  fitted,  etc.  ;  —  called  also  masting  house. 


mas'tic  (mSs'tTk),  n.  [F.,  fr.  L.  masliche,  mastichum,  Gr. 
pQ.ori\r\,  perh.  fr.  paaaaOa i  to  chew,  because  of  its  being 
used  in  the  East  for  chewing.]  1.  A  resin  exuding  from 
the  mastic  tree  (Pistacia  lentiscus ),  and  obtained  by  in¬ 
cision.  The  best  is  in  yellowish  white,  semitransparent 
tears,  or  drops,  and  is  used  as  an  astringent  and  an  aro¬ 
matic,  also  as  an  ingredient  in  varnishes  ;  it  comes  almost 
exclusively  from  the  island  of  Chios.  Also,  the  similar 
product  of  other  species  of  Pistacia. 

2.  Short  for  mastic  tree. 

3.  Any  of  various  pasty  cements,  esp.  those  made  by  boil¬ 
ing  tar  with  lime,  powdered  brick,  or  the  like.  Another 
kind  is  made  of  burnt  clay,  litharge,  and  linseed  oil. 

4.  A  distilled  liquor  flavored  with  the  resiu  mastic,  used 
in  various  countries,  as  Turkey,  Greece,  etc.  It  is  usually 
made  from  the  marc  of  grapes. 

6.  A  yellowish  color  like  that  of  the  resin  mastic, 
mas'ti  cat©  (mSs'tJ-kat),  v.  t.  ;  mas'ti-cat/ed  (-kat/?d) ; 
mas'ti-cat'ing  (-kat/Tng).  [L.  maslicatus,  p.  p.  of  masti- 
care  to  chew,  perh.  fr.  mastiche  mastic.  See  mastic.] 

1.  To  grind  or  crush  with  or  as  if  with  the  teeth  and  pre¬ 
pare  for  swallowing  and  digestion,  as  food  ;  to  chew. 

2.  To  reduce  to  pulp  by  crushing  or  kneading,  as  rubber, 
mas  tl  ca'tion  (-ka'shini),  n.  [L.  masticaiio :  cf.  F.  mas¬ 
tication."]  A  masticating,  or  state  of  being  masticated. 

mas'tl-ca'tor  (tnSs'tT-ka'ter),  n.  One  that  masticates  ; 
a  machine  for  cutting  meat  into  fine  pieces,  one  for  masti¬ 
cating  rubber,  gutta-percha,  or  the  like,  or  one  for  cutting 
leather,  etc.,  into  fine  pieces. 

mas'ti  ca-to-ry  (-kd-U-rl),  a.  [Cf.  F.  masticatoirt.] 

1.  Chewing  ;  adapted  to  the  chewing  of  food. 

2.  Of  or  pertaining  to,  or  affecting,  the  masticating  organs, 
mas'ti  ca-to  ry,  n.  ;  pi.  -ries  (-rlz).  A  substance  to  be 

chewed  to  increase  the  saliva, 
mastic  tree  a  A  small  auacardiaceous  tree  of  southern 
Europe  (Pistacia  lentiscus),  yielding  mastic  resin;  hence, 
any  other  tree  of  this  genus.  See  mastic,  1 ;  Pistacia.  b 
A  sapotaceous  tree  oi  Florida  and  the  West  Indies  (Si- 
deroxylon  mastichodendron),  having  hard  close-grained 
wood  used  for  shipbuilding,  c  =  gumb’o  limbo  a. 

Mas  ti-cu'ra  (mas/tl-ku'rd),  n.  pi.  [NL. ;  Gr.  pdern^  whip 
-f-  ovpa  tail.]  Zool.  A  division  of  rays  having  the  tail  long 
and  whiplike,  as  the  sting  rays.  —  mas  ti-CU'rous  (-rt/s),  a. 
rnas'tifl  (mas'tlf),  n.  [Prob.  with  altered  ending  fr.  OF. 
mast  in,  F.  matin,  LL.  (as¬ 
sumed)  mansuetinus ,  fr.  L. 
mansuetus  tame.  Cf.  man- 
suete.]  One  of  a  long-estab¬ 
lished  breed  of  large,  power¬ 
ful,  smooth-coated  dogs 
originating  in  England,  val¬ 
ued  chieflv  as  watchdogs. 

The  muzzle  is  moderately 
short,  the  ears  pendent,  and 
the  jowls  prominent.  The 
color  is  pale  buff,  fawn,  or 
brindle,  with  black  points. 

The  Cuban  mastiff  is  a  simi¬ 
lar  dog  originating  in  Sonin 
and  sometimes  used  in  bull 
fighting.  Cf.  Tibetan  mas¬ 
tiff. 

Mas  Ti  goph'o  ra  (mSs'tT- 

g5f'o-rd),  n.pl.  [NL. ;  Gr.  pnar i£,  -iyo?,  whip  -f-  <f>opos 
bearing,  Qepav  to  bear.]  Zool.  A  class  of  protozoans 
containing  those  which  have  one  or  more  (rarely  as  many 
a6  four)  flagella,  or  whiplike  appendages,  which  often  serve 
as  swimming  organs.  Its  two  chief  orders  are  the  Flagel- 
lata  and  Choanoflagellata.  See  these  terms, 
mas  ti  go-phor'lc  (-g6-f<5r'Tk)  i  a.  Zobl.  Pert,  to  the  Mas- 
mas  ti-goph'o-rous  (-jibf'fc-rws)  i  tigophora  ;  flagellate, 
mas'ti  gure  (m£s'tT-gur),  n.  [Gr.  pda ti£,  -tyo?,  a  scourge  -f- 
oiipd  tail.]  Any  of  several  large  spiny-tailed  agamoid  liz¬ 
ards  (genus  Uromastir)  of  southern  Asia  and  North  Africa, 
masting,  p.  pr.  dc  rb.  n.  of  mast.  —  masting  house.  Naut. 
a  =  masthouse.  b  A  large  building,  with  mechanism 
overhanging  the  water,  for  stepping  and  unstepping  masts 
of  vessels.  Rare. 

mas-ti'tis  (mfis-tl'tTs),  n.  [NL. ;  masto -  -j-  -i/w.]  Med. 
Inflammation  of  the  breast. 

mast'man  (mast'mdn),  n.  ;  pi.  -men  (-men).  Nav  A  sea¬ 
man  stationed  at  a  mast  of  a  man-of-war  having  sail  power, 
to  tend  the  running  rigging  belaying  at  that  mast, 
mas'to  (rnSs'to-),  mast--  Combining  form  :  a  From 
Greek  paa-ros,  breast,  in  medical  terms  often  referring  to 
the  female  breast,  b  For  mastoid ,  n.,  in  combinations 
with  the  general  sense  of  “  pertaining  to  the  mastoid  bone 
or  process  and  some  other  part  of  the  skull.” 
mas'to  don  (mSs'to-dBn),  n.  [Gr.  pa<rr6<;  the  breast  -}- 
66ov9,  oSoi/tos,  a  tooth.  So  called  from  the  conical  pro¬ 
jections  upon  its  molar  teeth.]  1.  Any  of  numerous  species 
of  extinct  elephants,  chiefly  of  the  genus  Mammut ,  syn. 
Mastodon,  remains  of  which  are  widely  distributed  in 
deposits  ranging  from  the  middle  Miocene  to  the  late 
Pleistocene.  They  differ  from  the  mammoth  and  existing 
elephants  chiefly  in  the  molar  teeth,  which  have  high  coni¬ 
cal  cusps  or  parallel  ridges  with  little  or  no  cement  in  the 
interspaces.  Some  have  small  tusks  in  the  lower  jaw  be¬ 
sides  those  in  the  upper  jaw.  Remains  of  the  American 


navies,  a  petty  officer  whose  du¬ 

ties  were  to  assist  the  master 
master  spring.  Mainspring, 
master  vein  An  artery  or  large 
vein,  as  the  saphena.  Obs. 
masteves.  Obs.  pi.  of  mastiff. 
ma8t'ful,  a.  [See  1st  mast  ] 
Abounding  in  mast,  ns  a  forest 
mast'head  an'gle.  Na  v  i  g. 
The  vertical  angle  subtended  by 
a  ship’s  mast,  used  in  getting  her 
distance  when  the  actual  height 
of  the  masthead  above  her 
water  line  is  known, 
masthead  compass.  Naut.  = 
pole  compass. 

mae  thel  co'sls  Cmfis'thPl-kfi'- 
sls  ;  m&Bt'hSl-),  n.  I  NL.  :  masto - 
4-  helcosis.]  Med.  Ulceration  of 
the  breast.  [Ob*. I 

mast ' -holm n.  The  holm  oak. | 
mas'tic,  v.  t *  To  darken  with  a 
varnish  of  mastic.  Obs.  ffjare.l 
mas'tic,  a.  Gummy;  adhesive. | 
mas'tl-ca-ble  (m&s^tY-kd-b’l),  a. 
Capable  of  being  masticated.  — 
mas  ti-ca  bil'i-ty  (-bYl'Y-tY),  n. 
masticador,  -dour.  mastioa- 
nor«.  [A  masticator. I 

mas'tl-cat  er  (mft&'tl-kat'5r),n.  | 


mastic  brandy.  =  mastic,  4. 
mos'tich(  m&e'tik  ),  mas  tich'ic 
(mfts-tlk'Tk)  Vars  of  mastic, 
m  asti  no. 

mastic  herb  =  herb  mastic 
mas  tic'ic  (m&s-tts'Tk),  a.  Of 
or  pertaining  to  mastic, 
mas'ti-cin  ( m  fi  s't  Y-s  I  n),  n 
Chem.  A  white,  amorphous,  te¬ 
nacious  residue  left  on  treating 
the  resin  mastic  with  alcohol, 
mas'ti-clne.  a.  Of.  pertaining 
to,  or  resembling,  mastic.  Obs. 
mas'ti-cot.  Var  of  massicot. 
mastic  plant.  Cat  thyme.  Eng. 
mastic  shrub.  =  mastic 
tree  a. 

m&s'tlff,  a.  [Perh.  fr.  mast 
acorns  as  food,  influenced  by 
massive,  or  mastiff  a  dog.]  Mas¬ 
sive  ;  burly.  Obs. 
mastiff  bat.  See  Molossus.2. 
mastigadour,  n.  [Cf.  F.  masti- 
gndnur ,  Sp.  mastigador ,  Pg. 
mastigadoiro.  See  masticate.] 
Man.  A  part  of  a  bridle,  the 
slavering  hit.  Obs. 

Mas  tl-ga-moe 'ba  (m  &  s't  Y-g  d- 
me'bd),  n.  [NL.  ;  Gr.  M<»<rrif, 


-iyo-»,  whip  -f  amopba .]  Zobl 
A  genus  of  amoeboid  protozo¬ 
ans,  possessing  in  addition  to 
pseuaopods  a  single  flagellum, 
mas-tig'i-um  (m&s-tYj'Y-um ),  n.; 
pi.  -ia  (-a).  [NL.,  fr  Gr.  pa- 

ariyiov,  dim.  of  pd<yn£,  -tyos, 
whip.]  Zobl.  A  defensive  lash 
like  organ  found  on  the  poste¬ 
rior  parte  of  certain  lepidopter- 
ous  larva*,  and  used  to  repel 
the  attacks  of  parasitic  insects, 
mas  ti-go-bran 'chi-a  ( m B s'ti -gfi- 
brfti)'kY-d),  n.;  L.  pi.  -CHIA 
(-e)  [NL.  ;  Gr.  paartg,  -tyov, 
whip  -4-  PpayxLOv  gi\\.]  Zobl.  A 
brushlike  process  of  the  thoracic 
limbs  of  decapod  crustaceans, 
used  for  cleaning  the  gills. 
M&s'ti-gop'o-da  (mfi.s'tY-gbp'fi- 
dd),  n  pi.  [NL  ;  Gr.  paon£, 
-iyo*,  a  whip  -f-  novs,  tto5<k, 
foot.]  Zobl.  In  Huxley’s  classi¬ 
fication.  a  group  equivalent  to 
the  modern  groups  Infusoria 
and  Mastigopnora  combined.— 
mas'ti-go-pod'  (mfts'tY-gf-pfid'), 
a.  tf  n.  —  m  a  s't  i-g  o  p'o-d  o  u  s 


(mBsTY-gCp'o-dus),  a. 
mas  ti-go'sls  (-gO'sYs),  n.  [NL  , 
fr.  Gr.  paariyioais  a  whip¬ 
ping.]  Med  Whipping  as  a 
means  of  treatment,  as  for  stim¬ 
ulation  or  counterirritution 
m astir.  ^  master. 
mastiresse.  ^  mistress. 
mas'tls  (mas'tYs).  Obs.  or  dial. 
Eng.  var  of  mastiff 
mas'tlvs.  f  mastiff 
mas'tix.  *]•  mastic,  n. 
mast  leech.  Naut  The  luff  of 
a  fore-and-aft  sail.  Obs. 
mast'less,  a  See  -less 
mast'lin  (mBs'lYn)  Obs.  or 
dial  var.  of  maslin. 
mast  lining.  A  strip  of  canvas 
added  on  the  after  side  of  a  sail 
where  it  chafes  on  the  mast 
mastlyoun.  -k  maslin,  grain, 
mas  to-car  ci  no'ma,  n.  [NL.] 
Med.  Carcinoma  of  the  breast 
mast  oc-cip'i-tal,  a  Anat.  = 

MASTO-OCCIPITAI.. 

mas  to-chon-dro'sis,  n.  [NL.  : 

masto-  4-  chondro -  4-  -05».«.J 

Med.  Cartilaginous  tumor  of  the 
breast. 


food,  fo~ot ;  out,  oil ;  chair  ;  go  ;  sing,  ir)k  ;  then,  thin;  natjire,  verdure  (250);  K  =  ch  in  G.  icli,  ach  (144) ;  boN  ;  yet ;  zh  =  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §5  iu  Gcide. 

Full  explanations  of  Abbreviations,  Klgna,  etc.,  i  mined  lately  precede  the  Vocabulary. 
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mastodon  (J/.  americanum,  syn.  M.  giqanteus ),  including 
several  nearly  complete  skeletons,  have  been  found  in  great 


abundance  in  the  United  States.  Well-known  European 
species  are  M.  arvemeruis  and  M.  angustidens. 

2.  [cn;;.]  Pulton.  Syn  of  Mammut. 

Mas  to-don-sau'rus  (mas'to-don-sfi'rus),  h.  [NL. ;  masto- 
don  -j- -jaunts.]  Paleon.  The  genus 
containing  the  largest  known  labyrin- 
thodonts,  the  skull  sometimes  being 
over  four  feet  long.  At  the  front 
end  of  the  lower  jaw  are  a  pair  of 
short  tusks,  which  close  into  open¬ 
ings  piercing  the  premaxillae.  The 
body  and  limbs  are  imperfectly 
known.  Their  remains  are  found  in 
the  Trias  of  Europe  and  Asia, 
mas  to  don'tic  (-dbn'tTk),  a.  Of, 
pertaining  to,  or.  resembling,  the 
mastodon ;  gigantic, 
mas'to-dyn'i-a  (-din'T-d;  dl'nT-d), 
mas-tod'y-ny  (iu5s-t5d'T-nT),  n. 

[NL.  mastodynia ;  masto-  -f-  Gr. 
oSvirq  pain.]  Med.  Pain  in  the 
mamma,  or  female  breast,  —  a  form  of  neuralgia, 
mas'toid  (mSs'toid),  a.  [Gr  /xao-rocifiij?  ;  paoro<i  the  breast 
4"  €i6o?  form  ;  cf.  F.  mastoule.]  Annt.  <C*  Zool.  a  Re¬ 
sembling  a  nipple  or  breast ;  specif.,  in  many  mammals, 
designating  a  process  of  the  temporal  bone  behind  the  ear. 
It  is  well  developed  and  of  somewhat  conical  form  in  adult 
man,  but  very  inconspicuous  in  young  children.  In  the 
lower  vertebrates  the  term  has  been  applied  to  several  bony 
elements  of  that  region  of  the  skull,  esp.  to  the  pterotic. 
b  Pertaining  to,  or  in  the  region  of,  the  mastoid  process ; 
mastoidal.  —  n.  The  mastoid  process  or  bone, 
maatold  antrum,  a  large  air-containing  cavity  in  the  mastoid 
proi  ess,  present  at  birth.  It  communicates  with  the  tym¬ 
panum.  It  is  often  the  seat  of  dangerous  inflammation.  — 
m.  cells,  small  cavities  ill  the  mastoid  process,  developing 
after  birth,  and  filled  with  air  or  red  marrow, 
mas  toi  da'le  (mis'toi-da'le),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  mastoidal 
Craniom.  The  lowest  point  of  the  mastoid  process.  See 
CRANIOMETRY,  Illust. 

mas  told-l'tls  (mSs'toid-i'tTs),  n.  [NL. ;  mastoid  -f-  -ifw.] 
Med.  Inflammation  in  the  temporal  mastoid  process, 
mast  tree,  a  A  tree  producing  mast;  specif.,  the  cork 
oak.  b  An  East  Indian  annonaceous  shade  tree  ( Polyal - 
thia  Ion  gif  of  ia). 

mas'tur  bate  (mXs'tftr-bat),  v.  %.;  -bat'ed  (-bat'Sd);  -bath¬ 
ing  (-baling).  To  practice,  or  abuse  with,  masturbation, 
mas'tur-ba'tion  (-ba'shun),  n.  [L.  masturbotus ,  p.  p.  of 
masturbari  to  practice  onanism :  cf.  F.  masturbation.] 
Onanism ;  self-pollution.  —  mas  tUT-bat'ic  (-bXt'Tk).  mas  - 
tnr -ba'tlon-al  (-ba'shun-ftl),  a.  —  raas'tur-ba  tor  (m 5s'- 
tur-ba'ter),  n.  —  mas'tur-ba  to-ry  (-bn-to-rT),  a. 
mat  (m5t),  n.  [AS.  matt ,  meatt ,  meatte ,  fr.  L.  matta  a  mat 
made  of  rushes.]  1.  A  piece  of  coarse  fabric  made  by 
weaving  or  plaiting  sedge,  rushes,  flags,  husks,  straw, 
hemp,  or  similar  material ;  hence,  anything  of  similar 
form  and  use,  however  made ;  esp.  :  a  A  piece  of  mate¬ 
rial,  whether  woven,  corrugated  or  perforated  India  rub¬ 
ber,  twisted  wire,  or  otherwise  made,  for  use  at  a  door  to 
wipe  the  shoes  on.  b  A  piece  of  material,  as  of  leather, 
plaited  straw,  knitted  work,  or  other  material,  used  to  sup¬ 
port  vases,  toilet  articles,  dishes,  etc.,  or  for  ornament. 

2.  Fabric  of  rushes,  straw,  etc.  ;  matting.  Obs. 

3.  A  sack  or  bag  of  matting,  for  packing  coffee,  sugar, 
etc. ;  specif.,  a  certain  weight  of  coffee  in  a  sack. 

4  Naut.  A  webbing  of  yarn  used  to  prevent  chafing,  esp. 
of  standing  rigging. 


Skull  of  Mastodonsau- 
rus(.V  j&yeri). 


6  Anything  growing  thickly,  or  closely  interwoven,  so  as 
to  resemble  a  mat ;  as,  a  mat  of  weeds  ;  a  mat  of  hair. 

6  Hydraulic  En gin.  A  mattress. 

7.  Lace  Making.  The  close  or  solid  part  of  a  design, 
mat  (mXt),  v.  t.  ;  mat'ted  (mSt'Sd  ,  -Td ;  151);  mat'ting. 

1.  To  cover  or  lay  with  or  as  with  a  mat  or  matting. 

2.  To  twist,  twine,  or  felt  together;  to  interweave  into, 
or  like,  a  mat ;  to  entangle. 

Ami  o’er  his  eyebrows  hung  his  matted  hair.  Dryden. 
mat,  v.  i.  To  grow  thick  together  ;  to  become  interwoven 
or  felted  together  like  a  mat. 

mat,  n.  [F.  mat  a  dull  color,  fr.  mat,  a.,  dull-colored, 
without  brilliancy.  Cf.  checkmate.]  1.  A  border  with 
a  gold  surface,  or  of  white  or  colored  paper,  pasteboard, 
etc.,  either  inside  the  frame  of  a  picture,  and  commonly 
under  the  glass  covering  the  picture,  or  serving  simply  as 
a  frame  or  margin.  Cf.  passe  partout,  3. 

2.  A  dead  or  dull  finish,  or  roughened  surface,  as  in  gild¬ 
ing  where  the  gold  leaf  is  not  burnished,  or  in  painting 
where  the  surface  is  purposely  deprived  of  gloss. 

3.  Glass  Painting.  A  layer  of  softened  color  spread  evenly 
on  the  glass. 

4.  A  matting  punch.  =  mattoir.  Cant. 

mat,  a.  [F.  mat.  See  mat  a  dull  finish,  checkmate.] 
Having  a  dull  and  lusterless  but  even  and  uniform  surface, 
as  when  painting  is  “dabbed  ”  with  a  special  tool  to  take 
away  the  gloss,  or  a  mezzotint  plate  is  roughened  uniformly, 
mat,  v.  t.  To  render  mat,  as  metal  or  glass.  Hence,  spe¬ 
cif.  :  a  Glass  Painting.  To  cover  (glass)  with  a  uniformly 
softened  layer  of  color,  b  Mezzotint  Engraving.  To  darken 
(a  light)  by  manipulating  the  plate  with  a  matter. 
Mat'a-be'le  (raSt'd-be'le),  or  Mat'a-be'les  (-lez),  n.  pi. ; 
sing.  Matabele.  A  Zulu  people  driven  out  of  the  Trans¬ 
vaal  by  the  Boers  in  1838.  They  settled  in  Matabeleland 
north  of  the  Limpopo  River  and  long  preyed  upon  sur¬ 
rounding  tribes,  their  powerful  military  organization 
making  them  formidable  even  to  Europeans.  They  are 
now  under  British  control,  with  some  self-government, 
mat'a-dor  (mXt/d-dor ;  -d6r ;  277),  n.  Also  mat'a-dore 
(ni5t'd-dor;  inSt'd-dor';  201).  [Sp.  matador ,  prop.,  a  kill¬ 
er,  fr.  matar  to  kill.]  1.  The  killer  ;  the  man  appointed 
to  kill  the  bull  in  bullfights. 

2.  Card  Playing,  a  In  solo,  quadrille,  or  ombre,  one  of 
the  three  principal  trumps,  the  ace  of  spades  being  the 
first,  the  ace  of  clubs  the  third,  and  the  second  being  the 
deuce  of  a  black  trump  or  the  seven  of  a  red  one.  b  Skat. 
The  jack  of  clubs,  or  any  other  trump  held  in  sequence 
with  it,  whether  by  the  player  or  by  his  adversaries. 

3  A  certain  game  of  dominoes  in  which  four  dominoes 
(the  4-3,  5-2,  6-1,  and  double  blank),  called  matadors ,  may 
be  played  at  any  time  in  any  way. 

ma  ta-jue'lo  (ma'ti-hwa'lo  ;  189),  n.  [Cf.  Sp.  matajudio 
a  kind  of  fish.]  A  large  squirrel  fish  ( Holocentrus  uscen- 
siotiis)  of  Florida  and  the  West  Indies, 
ma'ta  jue'lo  blan'co  (blaq'ko)  [Sp.  bianco  white],  a  West 


Indian  food  fish  {Malacanthus  plumieri)  related  to  the  tile- 
fish.  —  ma  ta  Jue'lo  re  al'  (ra-al')JSp.,  real  royalj,  the  chiro. 
ma  ta-ma'ta  (ma'td-ma'tri ;  mat'a-mSt'd),  n.  [Prob.  fr. 
a  native  name  :  cf.  Pg. 
matamatd .]  A  pleuro- 

diran  turtle  ( Chelys  fxm- 
briata)  of  the  rivers  of 
Guiana  and  northern 
Brazil.  It  reaches  a 
length  of  three  feet,  and 
is  remarkable  for  its  Matamata.  (_L) 

rough  shell,  long:  neck, 

flat  nead,  and  curious  fleshy  fimbriae  on  its  head  and  neck. 
Mat  a  wan'  (mat'd-wOn'),  n.  [From  Matawan ,  town  in 
New  Jersey.]  Geol.  A  subdivision  of  the  Cretaceous  on 
the  Atlantic  coast  of  North  America.  See  geology,  Chart. 
match  (m5ch),  n.  [ME.  macche ,  F.  medic  ;  orig.  uncert.  ; 
cf.  L.  myxa  lamp  nozzle,  Gr.  pv£a  mucus,  nostril,  lamp  noz¬ 
zle.]  1.  A  lamp  or  candle  wick  ;  also,  a  small  torch.  Obs. 

2.  A  wick  or  cord  chemically  prepared  to  burn  at  a  uniform 
rate,  as  for  firing  a  charge  of  powder.  See  quick  match, 

8LOW  MATCH. 

3.  Obs.  or  Hist,  a  A  splint  of  wood  ora  small  piece  of 
cord,  paper,  or  cloth,  dipped  in  melted  sulphur  to  make  it 
ignitible  by  the  use  of  the  tinder  box.  b  Cloth,  paper, 
wood,  or  the  like,  impregnated  with  sulphur  for  use  in  fu¬ 
migation. 

4  A  short,  slender  piece  of  wood,  or  other  material, 
tipped  with  a  mixture  by  means  of  winch  fire  is  produced  ; 


specif.  :  a  The  chemical  match,  whose  tip  contained  sugar 
and  potassium  chlorate,  invented  in  1805,  previous  to  which 
time  a  match  only  communicated  fire.  Obs.  or  Hist,  b 
The  friction  match ,  or  lucifer  match  (invented  in  1827),  which 
ignites  by  friction  and  whose  tip  contains  phosphorus 
mixed  with  other  combustibles  and  with  oxidizing  material, 
as  potassium  chlorate,  saltpeter,  or  red  lead.  Sulphur 
matches  contain  a  large  amount  of  sulphur  :  parlor  matches 
contain  little  or  no  sulphur  and  so  give  on  less  offensive 
fumes ;  bird’s-eye  matches  (so  called  from  the  appearance 
of  the  head)  can  be  ignited  readily  only  at  the  extreme 
end,  because  of  a  special  coating  covering  the  sides  of  the 
head  ;  safety  matches  can  be  readily  struck  only  on  a  sur¬ 
face  on  which  is  red  phosphorus  mixed  with  antimony 
trisulphide,  as  the  heads  contain  no  phosphorus.  Matches 
made  from  waxed  thread  are  called  vestas. 

6.  A  matchlock  musket.  Obs. 
match  (m2ch),  v.  t.  ;  matched  (mScht) ;  matching.  1.  To 
apply  a  match  to  ;  to  set  fire  to  with  a  match.  Obs.  or  R. 
2.  To  smoke  with  sulphur  matches,  as  cider,  liquors,  or 
the  like,  or  a  vessel  or  cask,  to  prevent  souring, 
match,  n.  [ME.  macche,  AS.  gemxcca  ;  akin  to  gemaca, 
and  to  OS.  gimako ,  OHG.  gimah,  fitting,  suitable,  conven¬ 
ient,  Icel.  makr  suitable,  maki  mate,  Sw.  make,  Dan. 
mage  ;  all  from  the  root  of  E.  make,  v.  See  make  mate, 
make,  ?  .]  1.  A  spouse  ;  a  husband  or  wife.  Obs. 

2.  An  equal  or  companion  in  age,  rank,  or  the  like  ;  also, 
a  rival  or  competitor  ;  antagonist.  Obs. 

3.  A  person  or  thing  equal  or  similar  to  another ;  one  able 
to  mate  or  cope  with  another  ;  an  equal. 

Government  .  .  .  makes  an  innocent  man,  though  of  the  low¬ 
est  rank,  a  match  lor  the  mightiest  of  his  fellow  subjects. 

Addison 


4.  An  exact  counterpart ;  that  which  is  exactly  like  an¬ 
other  ;  as,  the  new  cloth  is  the  match  of  the  old. 

5.  A  pair  suitably  associated  as  corresponding  or  harmo¬ 
nizing,  or  the  like  ;  as,  the  carpet  and  curtains  are  a  match. 

6.  A  bringing  or  coming  together  of  two  parties  for  a 

trial  of  skill  or  force,  a  contest,  or  the  like  ;  usually  :  A 
contest  to  try  strength  or  skill,  or  to  determine  superior¬ 
ity.  “  Many  a  warlike  match.”  Drayton. 

A  solemn  match  was  made  ;  he  lost  the  prize.  Dryden. 
7  Suitable  combination  or  pairing.  Obs. 

8.  A  matrimonial  union  ,  a  marriage  contract,  esp.  one 
considered  as  advantageous  or  suitable. 

9.  A  candidate  for  matrimony  ;  one  to  be  gained  in  mar¬ 

riage.  “  She  .  .  .  was  looked  upon  as  the  richest  match 
of  the  West.”  Clarendon. 

10.  The  action  of  marrying,  or  alliance  by  marriage.  Obs- 

11.  Equality  of  conditions  in  contest  or  competition. 

It  were  no  match,  your  nail  against  his  horn  Shak. 

12.  An  agreement,  compact,  etc.  “  Thy  hand  upon  that 

match.”  Shak. 

13.  Founding.  A  match  plate. 

matoh,  v.  t.  1.  To  marry ;  to  join  or  give  in  marriage, 
esp.  with  reference  to  the  suitability  of  the  parties  ;  also, 
formerly,  to  join  in  any  close  connection. 

A  senator  of  Home,  while  Home  survived, 

Would  not  have  matched  his  (laughter  with  a  king  Addison. 
2  To  encounter  as  an  antagonist ;  now,  always,  to  encoun¬ 
ter  successfully  ;  to  be  a  mate  or  match  for  ;  to  be  able 
to  compete  with  ;  to  rival  successfully ;  to  equal. 

No  settled  senses  of  the  world  can  match 

The  pleasure  of  thut  madness.  Shak 

3.  To  furnish  with  its  match  ;  to  bring  a  match,  or  equal, 
against ;  to  show  an  equal  competitor  to  ;  to  set  something 
in  competition  with,  or  in  opposition  to,  as  equal. 

No  history  or  antiquity  can  match  his  policies.  South. 

4.  To  make  or  procure  the  equal  of,  or  that  which  is  ex¬ 

actly  sinylar  to,  or  corresponds  with  ;  to  seek  out  or  put 
together  in  pairs  or  sets  of  equal,  corresponding,  or  suita¬ 
ble  parts  or  members ;  as,  to  match  a  vase  ;  to  match 
horses.  “  Matching  of  patterns  and  colors.”  Swift. 

5.  To  make  equal,  proportionate,  or  suitable  ;  to  adapt, 
fit,  or  suit  (one  thing  to  another). 

Let  poets  match  their  subject  to  their  strength.  Roscommon. 

6.  To  fit  together,  or  make  suitable  for  fitting  together; 
specif. ,  to  furnish  with  a  tongue  and  a  groove,  at  the  edges; 
as,  to  match  boards. 

match,  v.  i.  1.  To  compete  ;  to  fight.  Obs. 

2.  To  be  united  in  marriage  ;  to  mate. 

I  hold  it  a  sin  to  match  in  my  kindred.  Shak. 

Let  tigers  match  with  hinds,  and  wolves  with  sheep.  Dryden* 

3.  To  be  of  equal  or  similar  size,  figure,  color,  or  the  like  ; 
to  suit;  correspond  ;  as,  these  vases  match. 

match'a-ble  (mSch'd-b’l),  a.  Capable  of  being  matched  ; 
comparable  on  equal  conditions;  adapted  to  being  joined 
together ;  correspondent.  —  match'a-ble-ness,  n.  — 
match'a-bly,  adv. 
match  board.  Carp.  A  board, 


one  of  many  cut  for  ceiling, etc., 
each  having  a  groove  in  one 
edge  and  a  tongue  on  the  other. 


w; 


Match  Boards. 


mas'to-dont  (mfls'tfi-drtnt),  a. 
Having  teeth  like  a  mastodon  ; 
of  or  pert,  to  the  mastodons, 
mas  to  don 'tine  (-ddn'ttn),  a 
Pertaining  to  the  mastodons ; 

—  opposed  to  elephantine. 

mas  to  don 'told.  a.  Pert,  to,  or 
like,  a  mastodon.  [tive.  n.l 
mastodon  type.  See  locomo-I 
mas  toi 'dal  (mfts-toi'drfh.  mas- 
toi'de  al  (-dP-dl),  mas-tol'de-an 
(-An),  a.  Mastoid, 
m  a  s-t  o  i  d  e  o-c  e  n  t  e's  i  s,  n. 
[NL.  ;  mastoideo-  (see  mastoid) 
+  Gr.  Ktunjais  puncture.] 
Surf j.  Paracentesis  of  the  mas¬ 
toidal  sinuses. 

mastoid  e  o-s  q u  a'm  om.a. 

Anat.  Relating  to  the  mastoid 
and  squamous  portions  of  the 
temporal  bone. 

mas  tordo-hu  mer  a'lls  (-h  d'- 

mPr-5'lYs),  n.  Zool.  In  many 
quadrupeds,  as  the  horse,  a  long 
superficial  muscle  of  the  neck 
and  chest  connecting  the  mas¬ 
toid  process  and  humerus.  — 
mas  toi  do-hu'mer-al.  a. 
mas  toid-ot'o-my  <  m&s  toid-Ct'- 
fi-ml),  n.  [mastoid  4-  -tnmy.] 
Surg.  Incision  into  the  cells  of 
the  mastoid  bone. 
mas-tol'0-gy  *  m&s-tBl'ft-jY),  n. 
[umsfo-  4-  -logy.]  Mammalogy. 

—  mas  to-log'i-cal  (mis' tfi-lbj'Y- 
krtl),  a.  —  mas-tol'o-gist  (m&s- 
tM'5-jYst),  n. 


mas  to-me'nl  a  (mas'to-me'nY- 
d ),  u.  (NL.:  masto-  -4-  Gr.  pgv 
month  ]  Med.  Vicarious  men¬ 
struation  from  the  breast, 
mas-ton'cus  (m&&-t0i)'k</6),  n. 
fNL.  ;  masto -  -+-  Gr.  oyicos 
mass.]  Med.  A  tumor  of  the 
mamma  or  of  the  nipple, 
mas  to-oc-clp'l  tal  tmtts'tfi-Bk- 
sTp'T-tdl),  a.  Anat.  Pertaining 
to  the  mastoid  process  and  the 
occipital  bone. 

mas  to-pa  ri's-tal.  n.  Anat. 
Pertaining  to  the  mastoid  proc¬ 
ess  and  the  parietal  bone, 
mas-top'a  thy  (mfts-tOp'd-thY), 
n.  [mast 4-  -path//.]  Any  dis¬ 
ease  of  the  breast, 
mas'to-pex  y,  n  [irmsfo-  -f 
-//ery.l  Surg.  Fixation  of  a 
pendulous  breast, 
mas  tor-rha'gl-a  (m&s'trf-ra'jY- 
«),  n.  [NL.:  masto-  ■+■  - rhage .] 
Hemorrhage  from  the  breast, 
mas  to-sclr'rhas.  w.  [NL.;  mas¬ 
to- +  scirrhus.]  Scirrhus  of  the 
breast. 

mas-tot'o-my  (mfis-tbt'A-mY).  n 
[masto-  -f-  -tom  1/.]  Surg.  Inci¬ 
sion  of  a  mammary  gland, 
mas  to-tym-pan'ic,  a.  [masfo- 
4-  tympanic.]  Zool.  Designat¬ 
ing.  or  pertaining  to,  an  element 
in  the  skull  of  certain  reptiles 
forming  the  boundary  of  the 
tympanic  cavity.  Owen.  —  n. 
A  mastotympanic  bone. 


Mas  to-zo'a.  n.  pl.  [NL.  ;  mas¬ 

to-  -4-  -20a.]  Zool.  The  Mam 
malia.  Ohs.  V  R. 
mast  partner  Shipbuilding. 
See  kartnkk,6. 
mastquat  +  MOSTWHAT. 
mas 'tress.  +  mistress. 
mast  rope.  A 'aut.  A  rope  U6ed 
in  sending  up  or  down  an  upper 
mast. 

ma3'try  +  mastery. 

M.  Ast.  S.  Ahbr.  Member  of 
the  Astronomical  Society, 
mast  ship  A  'aut  A  ship  used 

to  carry  a  supply  of  masts  Obs. 
mas'tu-prate.  r.  i.  [Due  to  er¬ 
roneous  association  of  L.  wns- 
turban  with  L.  stuprum  defile¬ 
ment.]  To  masturbate.  Obs. 
—  mas  tu-pra'tion,  n.  Obs. 
mast  wedge  Shipbuilding.  One 
of  the  retaining  wedges  driven 
between  a  mast  and  the  partners, 
mast  winch  Xaul  A  winch 
near  the  mast  for  hoisting  yards, 
etc  [of  MASTIFF.] 

maa'ty  Ohs  or  dial.  Eng.  var.  | 
mast'y  (mfts'tY),  a.  [See  1st 
mast.  I  Obs.  or  Dint.  Eng. 

1.  Abounding  in,  or  fatted  oh, 
mast,  as  acorns,  etc.  Obs. 

2.  Burly  ;  full-fed. 
mas'tyn,  n.  [OF.  mastin.']  A 
mastiff.  Obs. 

I,  Mast'zelie  ( miist'tsPl'Shn.; pi. 
-7. e llkn  (-tsfd'^n).  Anat.  Ger¬ 
man  for  MAST  CELL, 
ma'su  (ma'soo),  n.  [Jap.]  A 


small  salmon  ( Oncorhynchus 
musou)  of  the  rivers  of  Japan 
and  northwestern  Asia.  It  is  an 
important  food  fish, 
masuel,  n.  [OF.  maguele.]  A 
war  mace.  Obs.  [masoola.I 
ma-su'la,  ma  su'lah  Vars.  of  I 
manures,  n.  pi.  [F.]  Ruins  of 
buildings.  Obs. 

II  mis  va'le  sa  ber'  que  ha¬ 
ter'  (rniis  va'la  sri-bPr'  ka  ii- 
b6r').  [Sp.]  It  is  better  to  know 
than  to  have  ;  it  is  better  to  be 
wise  than  rich. 

H  mas  va'le  ser  ne'cl  0  que 

por-fia'do  (na'thP-fl  ka  pr.r- 
fya'thf);  13#,  14*!)  [Sp.]  It  is  bet¬ 
ter  to  he  foolish  than  obstinate, 
limis  va'le  tar'de  que  nun'ca 
(tiir'da  ka  noou'kii).  [Sp  ] 
Better  late  than  never, 
mat.  +  mate,  [indie,  of  may.J 
mat.  Obs.  2d  pers  sing,  pres  | 
mat  (mftt).  Var.  of  matte. 
mat.  n.  [Burmese  ]  See  weicht, 
Table.  (dor.  | 

mat.  n.  Cart I  Playing.  A  rnata-| 
mat.  n.  A  mattock.  Dial.  Eng. 
mat.  v.  t.  To  loosen  with  a 
mattock.  Dial.  Ena 
mat.  Ahbr.  Matins.  [Matthew  | 
Mat.  Abbr.  Mathaus;  Mathieu;| 
MAT.  Abbr.  Matured  <  bonds): 
—  on  the  tape  of  stock  tickers. 
Mat  a-bi'li  (mat'd-bc'lC).  Var. 
of  Matabele. 

m  at  a-c  hin'  (ml  t'd-c  h  5  n'  ; 
-shen'),  n.  £Sp.,  Ar.  mutawaj- 


jihtn,  pi  ,  masked  persons.)  A 
kind  of  sword  dancer  wearing 
a  fantastic  costume  and  mask  ; 
also,  the  dance  performed  by 
him  or  the  tune  for  it.  Obs.  or 
Hist  [apnr.  | 

mat'a-co  (mfit'a-ko),  n.  The  I 
Mat'a-co  (-kb),  n. :  pi.  -cos 
(-khz).  An  Indian  of  a  group  of 
tribes  of  northern  Argentina 
forming  a  distinct  linguistic 
stock.  They  are  hunters  and 
herdsmen  of  rather  low  intellec¬ 
tual  development.  —  Mat  a-co'- 
an  ( -kOMn),  a. 

|i  ma  ta-de'ro  (m  a't  ii-th  a'r  5  ; 
I4fi).  «.;/)/.  -ros  (-ros).  [Sp.] 
Slaughterhouse, 
mat  ae-ol'o-gy  (m  ttt'f-5  1'0-j  Y), 
n.  [Gr.  paraiohoyia  ;  paraio? 
useless. vain  4-  Anyoc  discourse  ] 
A  vain,  unprofitable  discourse 
or  inquiry.  —  mat  ae-o-lo'gl-an 
(-A-1  5'i  Y -a  n).  m  a-t®'o-l  o  g  u  e 
(md-te'iV18g),  mat  ae-o-log'- 
i-cal  (mfit'P-O-lbj'Y-kdl),  a.  All 
Obs.  or  R. 

mat  as-o-tech'ny.  n.  [Gr.  pa- 
TatoTe\uta  ;  para  to?  vain  -f 
Texm  art,  science.)  Any  un¬ 
profitable  science.  Obs. 
mat' a  fund  (m&t'd-fOnd),  maV- 
a-fun'da  (-filn'da),  n.  [LL. 
matafunda:  cf.  OF.  macefonde.'] 
An  ancient  stone-throwing  mili¬ 
tary  engine.  Obs.  or  Hist. 


mat'a  gasse'  (-gas'),  n  [Given 
by  Mistral  as  F.  equiv.  of  1^. 
mato-agasso,  prop  ,  magpie 
killer.l  Falconry.  The  butch, 
er  bird  (Lanius  exubitor)  Obs . 
mat  a-go'ry  (m  a t'd-gd'r Y), 
mat  a-gou'ri  (-goo'rl),  n.  =  tu- 
matakdru.  Xew  Zealand. 
m  a  t'a-g  r  a  b'o-1 1  z  e.  +  m eta- 

(J  HO  DO  LIZ  E. 

ma'ta-i  (ma'ta-f),  n.  (Maori  ] 
A  taxaeeous  tree  of  New  Zea¬ 
land  (  Podncarjms spicata),  hav¬ 
ing  a  durable  red  wood, 
matall.  +  metal. 
mat  a  mo'ro  (mat'd-mO'rd),  n. 
A  mnttamore 

ma  ta-mo'ros,  n.  [Sp..  lit.,  slav¬ 
er  of  Moors.]  A  braggart.  Oos. 
ma-tan'za  (md-tfin'zd;  Amer. 
Sp.  ma-tiin'sa;  26H),  n.  fSp., 
slaughter,  fr.  matar  to  kill.]  A 
place  where  animals  are  slaugh¬ 
tered  for  their  hides  and  tallow. 
Western  U.  S. 

mat'a-pl  (mat'd-p5).  n.  [Tupi 
mat  apt/,  orig.  a  wicker  basket 
for  catching  small  fish.]  A  hag 
of  basketwork  in  which  the  poi¬ 
sonous  juice  is  expressed  from 
grated  manioc. 

ma'ta-po  (ma'ta-p5),  n.  [Mao¬ 
ri]  Rot.  =  M  a  pad. 
mat'a  ra  (mfit'd-rd),  n.  [Ar. 
matarah.']  A  leather  bottle, 
mat  boat  Engin.  A  kind  of 
fiatboat  used  in  constructing 


ale,  senate,  c&re,  ftm,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofa  ;  eve,  Svent,  end,  recent,  maker ;  Ice,  Ill ;  old,  ftbey,  orb,  6dd,  s6ft,  connect ;  use,  unite,  urn,  up,  circus,  merii  ; 

11  Foreign  Word.  f  Obsolete  Variant  of.  +  combined  with.  =  equals. 
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match'-board',  v.  t.  Carp.  To  construct  or  cover  with 
match  boards. 

match  boarding  Carp.  Match  boards  collectively,  or 
work  constructed  of  them. 

matched  (mScht),  pret.  it-  p.  p.  of  MATCH.  —  matched  board. 
=  match  board.  —  m.  Joint.  =  match  joint.  —  m  order, 
Slock  A  Produce  Exchange ,  an  order  to  buy  and  to  sell  the 
same  amount  of  a  single  stock  or  produce,  as  in  a  wash  sale, 
match  game  A  game  arranged  as  a  test  of  superiority  ; 
also,  one  of  a  series  of  such  games. 

match  hook  A  pair  of  books  or  a  double  hook  in  which 
each  part  engages  the  other ;  —  often  in  pi. 
match'ing, p. pr.  «j&  vb.  n.  of  match.  Specif. :  vb.  n.  Woolen 
Trade.  Any  of  the  different  parts  into  which  the  fleeces 
are  divided  or  sorted  ;  esp.,  a  superior  quality  of  wool  from 
the  best  part  of  the  fleece.  — matching  machine,  a  planing 
machine  for  forming  tongues  and  grooves  on  the  edges 
of  boards.  —  m.  plane.  =  match  plane. 
match'less,  u.  1.  Having  no  equal;  unequaled.  “A 
matchless  queen.”  Waller. 

2  Unlike;  unequal.  Obs.  “  Matchless  ears.”  Spenser. 
Match'less  0  rin'da  (o-rTn'dd),  Katherine  Philips  (1M1-64), 
an  English  verse  writer ,  —  so  called  by  her  contempora¬ 
ries,  Orinda  being  her  pseudonym. 

—  match'less-ly,  adv.  —  inatch'less-ness,  n. 
matchlock  (m2ch'15k/),  n.  An  old  form  of  gunloek  con¬ 
taining  a  match,  usually  of  cord,  for  firing  the  priming; 
hence,  a  musket  fired  by  means  of  such  a  lock. 
Ziatch'mak  er  (-mak'er),  n.  One  who  arranges  a  match  ; 
esp.,  one  who  schemes  to  bring  about  marriages, 
match'mak  er,  n.  One  who  makes  matches  for  burning, 
match'mak  er’s  dis  ease'  (mach'mak'erz).  Med.  Necro¬ 
sis  of  the  jaw  occurring  in  matchmakers,  due  to  inhalation 
of  phosphorus  fumes. 

match'mak  ing  (-making),  n.  Act  or  process  of  making 
matches  for  kindling  or  burning. 

match'mak  ing,  n.  Act  of  arranging  a  match  ;  esp.. 
scheming  to  bring  about  marriages.  —  a.  Busy  in  making 
or  contriving  marriages  ;  as,  a  matchmaking  woman, 
match  plane.  A  plane  to  shape  either  or  both  of  the  edges 
of  match  boards, 
match  play.  Golf.  Play  in 
which  the  score  is  reckoned  by 
counting  the  holes  won  or  lost 
by  each  side.  Cf.  medal  play. 
match  Wheel.  Mach.  A  cog¬ 
wheel  of  suitable  pitch  to  work 
with  another  wheel ;  specif., 
either  of  a  pair  of  cogwheels  of 
equal  size. 

match'wood'  (mSch'wdixU), 


Match  Plane. 

1.  Touchwood.  Obs. 


2  Wood  suitable  for  matches,  esp.  when  cut  into  sticks  ; 
hence,  splinters. 

mate  (mat),  n.  [See  checkmate.]  Chess.  A  checkmate, 
mate,  v.  t.  ;  mat'ed  (mat'ed  ;  -Id;  151);  mat'ino  (mat'- 
Tng).  [F.  mater  to  fatigue,  overcome,  checkmate.  See 
checkmate.]  1.  To  checkmate. 

2.  To  overcome  or  make  powerless,  as  by  prowess,  terror, 
shame,  etc.  ;  confound  ;  batfle  ;  abash  ;  exhaust.  Obs. 
mate  (mat),  n.  [Prob.  of  LG.  or  D.  origin  ;  cf.  OD.  maet 
companion,  mate,  D.  maal ,  MHG.  gemazze  messmate, 
OHG.  gi/nazzo,  akin  to  E.  meat.']  1.  One  who  custom¬ 
arily  associates  with  another;  companion  ;  comrade. 

2.  A  suitable  companion  ;  a  match  ;  an  equal. 

Ye  knew  me  once  no  mate 

For  you  ;  there  sitting  where  you  durst  not  soar.  Milton. 

3.  A  husband  or  wife,  esp.  one  suited  to  the  other  spouse ; 
one  o(  a  pair  of  animals  associated  for  breeding. 


4  a  A 7 nut.  An  officer  in  a  merchant  vessel  ranking  next 
below  the  captain.  If  there  are  more  than  one  they  are 
called,  respectively,  first  mate ,  second  mate ,  etc.  b  Nav. 
A  subordinate  assistant  to  a  warrant  officer  ;  as,  a  boat¬ 
swain’s  mate.  In  the  United  States  navy  they  are  petty 
officers,  c  Nav.  In  the  United  States  navy,  a  subordinate 
officer  rated  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  having  no  rank, 
but  taking  precedence  of  all  other  enlisted  men.  He  is  usu¬ 
ally  assigned  to  duty  in  command  of  a  tug,  on  a  receiving 
ship  as  a  watch  officer,  or  to  other  similar  duties. 

6-  Railroads.  A  guiding  and  retaining  device  placed  op¬ 
posite  the  point  rail  in  some  switches. 

6.  A  workman  assisting  a  more  skilled  tradesman ;  a  helper, 
mate  of  a  deck  (m.  of  the  hull),  Nav.,  an  officer,  usually  a 
midshipman,  detailed  to  see  to  the  state  and  condition  of 
the  deck  (of  the  hull  outside  of  the  ship), 
mate,  v.  t.  1.  To  oppose  as  equal ;  to  match.  Obs.  or  R. 

[I]  in  the  way  of  loyalty  and  truth,  .  .  . 

Dare  mate  a  sounder  man  than  Surrey  can  be.  Shak. 
2  To  join  as  mates;  to  match;  marry;  of  animals,  to 
pair  for  breeding. 

If  she  be  mated  with  an  equal  husband.  Shak 

3.  To  couple  or  associate  as  mate,  or  equal ;  to  treat  as 
comparable  (with)  ;  as,  to  mate  one’s  words  with  deeds, 
mate.  v.  i.  1.  To  be  or  become  a  mate  or  mates,  esp.  in 
sexual  companionship  ;  as,  some  birds  mate  for  life. 

2.  Mach.  To  gear  properly  together,  as  two  cogwheels. 


ma't£,  rna'te  (ma'ta ;  mSt'a),  n.  [Sp.  mate.]  1.  An  aro¬ 
matic  beverage  prepared  in  South  America, esp.  in  Paraguay, 
from  the  leaves  of  the  Paraguay  tea  ( Ilex  paraguay eusu r). 
It  resembles  coilee  and  tea  in  its  stimulant  properties. 

2.  The  plant,  Paraguay  tea. 

3.  Short  for  mate  gourd. 

mat'ed  (mat'Sd  ;  -Td  ;  151),/?.  a.  1.  Chess  Checkmated. 
2  Amazed  ;  bewildered.  Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 

II  mate  las  s£'  (mat'la'sa'),  a.  [F,,p.  p.  of  matelasser  to 
cushion,  to  cover  as  with  a  mattress,  fr.  matelas  mattress. 
See  mattress.]  Ornamented  by  means  of  an  imitation  or 
suggestion  of  quilting,  the  surface  being  marked  by  de¬ 
pressed  lines  which  form  squares  or  lozenges  in  relief ;  as, 
malelnsse  silks.  —  n.  A  quilted  ornamented  dress  fabric 
of  silk  or  silk  and  wool. 

mat'e-lote  (m5t'e-]ot),  mat'e  lotte  (-15t),  n.  [F.  matelote , 
fr.  matelot  a  sailor;  properly,  a  dish  such  as  sailors  prepare.] 

1.  A  stew,  commonly  of  fish,  flavored  with  wine,  and  served 
with  a  wine  sauce  containing  onions,  mushrooms,  etc. 

2.  An  old  dance  of  sailors,  in  double  time,  aud  somewhat 
like  a  hornpipe. 

ma  ter-ta  mil'i  as  (ma'ter-fd-mil'T-Ss),  n.  [L.  ;  mater 
mother  -{-  familias,  gen.  of  familia  family.]  The  mistress 
of  a  house  ;  the  mother  of  a  family  ;  a  matron, 
ma-te'ri-al  (md-te'rl-al),  n.  1.  The  substance  or  substances, 
or  the  parts,  goods,  stock,  or  the  like,  of  which  anything 
is  composed  or  may  be  made,  or  which  is  necessary  to  the 
doing  of  something  ;  as,  dress  material ;  writing  materials. 
2  Substances  or  specimens  for  study  and  investigation; 
as,  museum  material ;  herbarium  material. 

3.  Data  of  any  sort,  such  as  notes,  documents,  sketches, 
etc.,  which  may  be  worked  up  into  a  more  finished  form  ; 
ns,  materials  for  a  biography  ;  hence,  facts,  perceptions, 
ideas,  etc.,  viewed  as  data  for  a  further  operation  ;  as, 
material  for  thought ;  the  raw  material  of  experience. 

4.  Matter  viewed  as  the  relatively  formless  basis  of  reality. 
Into  such  a  caput  mortuum  material,  substance  always  has. 

and,  we  may  safely  say.  always  will  tend  to  resolve  itself’ 

James  Ward 

5.  Material  things.  Obs. 

ma-te'ri-al  (md-te'n-dl),  a.  [L.  maferia/is,  fr.  materia 
stuff,  matter  :  cf.  F.  materiel.  See  matter  :  cf.  materiel.] 

1.  Of  or  pert,  to,  or  consisting  of,  matter  ;  not  spiritual  ; 
corporeal ;  physical  ;  as,  material  substance  or  bodies. 

The  material  elements  of  the  universe  Whewell * 

2.  Philos.  Pertaining  to  the  matter,  as  opposed  to  the 
form,  of  a  thing  ;  pertaining  to  fact,  or  to  the  real  signifi¬ 
cance  of  a  proposition,  rather  than  to  form,  logical  man¬ 
ner,  or  possible  significance.  See  matter,  5.  form,  9. 

3.  Of  solid  or  weighty  character  ;  substantial ;  of  conse¬ 
quence  ;  not  to  be  dispensed  with;  important;  specif., 
esp.  Law,  such  as  does  or  would  affect  the  determination  of 
a  case,  the  effect  of  an  instrument,  or  the  like  ;  constitut¬ 
ing  a  matter  that  is  entitled  to  consideration  ;  such  as  must 
be  considered  in  deciding  a  case  on  its  merits. 

I  shall,  in  the  account  of  simple  ideas,  set  down  only  such  as 
ure  most  material  to  our  present  purpose.  Locke 

4.  Pertaining  to,  or  affecting,  the  physical  nature  of  man  , 
relating  to  bodily  wants,  interests,  or  comforts;  sensual  or 
sensuous;  bodily;  as,  material  interests  or  enjoyments. 

5.  Having  matter,  or  substance  ;  ha' ing  or  giving  knowl¬ 
edge  of  moment.  Obs.  “  Material  Horace.”  B.Jonson. 

6.  Relating  to,  involving,  or  derived  from,  matter  as  the 
chief  constituent  of  the  physical  universe ;  as,  material 
forces  ;  the  material  hypothesis. 

Syn.  —  Corporeal,  bodily  ;  weighty,  essential, 
material  cause.  See  cause.  —  m.  consequence,  Logic,  a  conse¬ 
quence  valid  because  the  premise  from  which  it  is  drawn 
is  a  matter  of  fact.  —  m.  distinction,  Logic,  the  distinction 
between  individuals  of  one  species.  —  m  fallacy.  Logic,  a 
fallacy  in  which  the  conclusion  does  not  follow  from  the 
premises,  as  in  the  fallacy  of  petitio  principii.  Whaleiy. 
—  m.  form,  Metaph.,  a  form  having  no  existence  apart  from 
matter.  —  m.  goods,  Economics,  goods  consisting  of  material 
things  or  rights  in  or  to  them.  — m.  logic,  a  lo^ic  valid  within 
a  given  universe  or  field  of  application  which  has  certain 
predetermined  properties  ;  —  contrasted  with  formal  logic, 
conceived  to  be  perfectly  general  in  its  application.  —  m. 
object.  See  object,  n.,  4.  — m.  principle,  Aristotelian  mat¬ 
ter.  —  m.  unity.  See  unity. 

ma-te'ri-al  ism  (-Tz’m),  n.  1.  Philos.  Any  theory  which 
considers  the  facts  of  the  universe  to  be  sufficiently  ex¬ 
plained  by  the  existence  and  nature  of  matter.  The  typical 
form  of  materialism  is  atomism,  or  the  doctrine  which  derives 
all  phenomena  from  the  movements  of  muterial  ntoms  in  space 
Materialism  is  not  necessarily  incompatible  with  a  kind  of  spirit¬ 
ualism,  since  some  materialists  have  considered  the  s<>ul  to  he  a 
fine  material  substance  Usually,  however,  materialists  explain 
the  phenomena  of  mind  ns  produced  by  a  vastly  complex  motion 
of  atoms  composing  the  brain.  In  modern  times  practically  no 
philosophers  accept  this  crude  theory  Cf  atomism,  hylozoism, 

MIND  STUFF,  MONISM. 

2  The  tendency  to  give  undue  importance  to  material  in¬ 
terests  ;  devotion  to  the  material  nature  and  its  wants. 

3.  Material  substances  in  the  aggregate  ;  matter.  Obs. 


ma  te'ri-al  1st  (md-te'n-dl-Tst),  n.  1.  An  adherent  of  ma¬ 
terialism. 

2.  One  who  holds  to  the  existence  of  matter,  as  distin¬ 
guished  from  the  idealist,  whe  denies  it.  Berkeley. 

3.  One  who  is  absorbed  in  material  interests;  one  who 
has  no  heed  for  the  things  of  the  spirit. 

ma  te  ri  al  is'tic  (-Ts'tTk)  I  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  ma- 
ma-te  ri-al  is'ti-cal  (-tT-kal)  )  terialism  or  materialists  ; 
of  the  nature  of  materialism. 

But  to  me  hit)  very  spiritualism  seemed  more  materialistic 
than  his  physics.  C.  Kingsley. 

ma-te  ri  al'i-ty  (-Sl'T-tT),  n.;  pi.  -ties  (-tTz).  1.  That 

which  constitutes  the  material  of  a  thing  ;  substance.  Obs. 
2  Quality  or  state  of  being  material,  or  that  which  is 
material ;  material  existence  ;  corporeity. 

3.  Importance  in  some  given  respect ;  substantiality;  as, 
the  materiality  of  facts.  Chiefly  Legal. 
ma  te  ri-al  i  za'tion  ( mri-te' iY -a  1  -T-za'shwn  ;  -i-za'shdn),  n. 
Act  of  materializing,  or  state  of  being  materialized, 
ma  te'ri  al  ize  (md-te'rT-51-Iz),  v.  t. ;  -izf.d  (-Tzd) ;  -iz'ing 
(-iz'Tng).  1  To  invest  with  material  characteristics;  to 
make  perceptible  to  the  senses ,  hence,  to  present  to  the 
mind  through  the  medium  of  material  objects. 

Having  with  wonderful  art  and  beauty  materialized ,  if  I  may 
so  cull  it.  a  scheme  of  abstracted  notions.  Tutler. 

2.  To  regard  as  matter  ;  to  consider  or  explain  by  the  laws 
or  principles  which  are  appropriate  to  matter. 

3.  To  cause  to  assume  a  character  appropriate  to  material 
tilings  ;  to  occupy  with  material  interests ;  as,  to  materi¬ 
alize  thought. 

4.  Spiritualism .  To  make  visible  in  or  as  in  a  material 
form  ;  —  said  of  spirits. 

A  female  spirit  form  temporarily  materialized,  and  not  distin¬ 
guishable  from  a  human  being  Epes  Sargent. 

ma-te'ri-al  ize,  v.  i.  To  appear  as  a  material  form  ;  to 
take  substantial  shape  ;  to  become  a  realized  fact, 
ma-te'ri  al  ly,  adv.  1.  Philos.  Ill  respect  to  the  matter, 
as  distiiig.  from  the  form  ,  in  respect  to  the  material  cause. 
2  With  or  with  respect  to,  or  in  the  state  of,  matter,  or 
physical  substance. 

I  do  not  mean  that  anything  is  separable  from  a  body  by  fire 
that  was  not  materially  preexistent  in  it.  Boyle. 

3.  In  a  manner  involving  the  essentials  or  merits  ;  to  the 
point;  as,  to  speak  materially.  Obs. 

4.  In  an  important  manner  or  degree  ;  substantially  ;  es¬ 
sentially  ;  as,  it  materially  concerns  us  to  know  the  real 
motives  of  our  actions. 

ma-te'ri-al-man  (-man),  n. ;  pi.  -men  (-men).  One  who 
supplies  materials,  esp.  those  used  in  a  construction  or 
building. 

ma  te'ri  a  med'i-ca  (md-te'rT-d  med'T-kd).  [L.  See  mat¬ 
ter  ;  medical.]  1.  Material  or  substance  used  in  the  com¬ 
position  of  remedies  ;  —  a  general  term  for  all  substances 
used  as  curative  agents  in  medicine. 

2  That  branch  of  medical  science  which  treats  of  the  na¬ 
ture  and  properties  of  all  the  substances  employed  for  the 
cure  of  diseases  ;  one  of  the  two  branches  of  pharmacology. 

II  ma  teri  el'  (ma'ta're-61'),  n.  [F.  See  material.] 
Material  part  of  a  tiling  ;  material  supplies  ;  esp.,  that  in 
a  complex  system  which  constitutes  the  materials ,  or  in¬ 
struments  employed,  in  distinction  from  the  personnel ,  or 
persons  employed,  as  the  baggage,  munitions,  provisions, 
etc.,  of  an  army,  or  the  buildings,  libraries,  and  apparatus 
of  a  college,  in  distinction  from  its  officers, 
ma-ter'nal  (md-ttir'ndl),  a.  [L.  maternus ,  fr.  mater 
mother:  cf.  F.  maternel.  See  mother.]  1.  Of  or  per¬ 
taining  to  a  mother  ;  becoming  to  a  mother  ;  motherly ; 
as,  matei'nal  love  ;  maternal  tenderness. 

2  Being  a  mother,  or  considered  as  a  mother;  as,  a  ma¬ 
ternal  bird  ;  one's  maternal  country.  Now  Rare. 

3  Derived  or  received  from,  or  connected  through,  one’s 
mother ;  as,  a  matei'nal  inheritance ;  maternal  relatives. 

4.  Of  or  pert,  to  maternity  ;  as,  maternal  hospitals.  Rare. 

5.  Supplying  motherly  care  ;  as,  the  maternal  schools  in 
France,  for  children  from  two  to  six  years  old. 

Syn.  —  See  motherly. 

ma-ter'ni-ty  (-nT-tT),  n. ;  pi.  -ties  (-tTz).  [Cf.  F.  mater- 
nite,  LL.  maiernilas.]  1.  State  or  quality  of  being  a 
mother  ;  the  character  or  relation  of  a  mother  ;  the  qual¬ 
ities  naturally  belonging  to  motherhood  ;  motherliness. 

2.  Med.  Short  for  maternity  hospital,  a  lying-in  hospital, 
mat'er-nize  (mSt'er-niz  ;  ma'ter-),  v.  t. ;  -nized  (-nlzd)  ; 
-Niz'ing  (-liiz'Tng).  Med.  To  make  (cow’s  milk)  resemble 
mother’s  milk. 

mat'grass7  (mXt'grAs'),  n.  a  =  matweed  a  b  A  low, 
tufted  European  grass  ( Nardus  shiefa)  of  little  agricultu¬ 
ral  value,  though  affording  pasturage  for  sheep,  c  Mar¬ 
ram,  or  beach  grass,  d  =  black  grass  d. 
math  (m5th),  n.  [AS.  maet5  ;  akin  to  mawan  to  mow,  G. 
mahd  math.  See  mow  to  cut  (grass).]  A  mowing,  or  that 
which  is  gathered  by  mowing.  Obs.  or  Dial.,  except  in 
combination.  Cf.  aftermath  and  lattermath. 


and  ninking  brush  mats  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  scouring  of  the  bed  and 
banks  of  a  river  by  the  current, 
match  box.  1.  A  box  for  hold¬ 
ing  matches. 

2.  A  match  pipe  Ohs. 
matchbox  bean.  The  snuffbox 
bean.  [matches.  I 

match  boy.  A  boy  who  sells! 
match'-cloth',  ».  [Cf  match- 
coat.]  See  MATCHCOAT. 
match'coat',  ».  (Cf.  Ojibwav 
matshtgode  petticoat,  woman's 
dress.]  A  kind  of  mantle  or 
wrap  worn  by  American  In¬ 
dians.  orig.  of  fur,  but  afterward 
of  coarse  woolen  cloth,  called 
match '-cloth',  sold  to  them  by 
traders.  Ohs.  or  Hist. 
match  cord.  A  cord  for  use  as  a 
slow  match.  Ohs.  or  Hist. 
matchecole.  +  machkcolf,. 
match'er.  n.  One  that  matches; 
a  matching  machine. 
match'et(  mftoh'Ct). match  ett®' 
(m&ch-?t').  Vars.  of  machete 
match  gearing.  Mach  Gearing 
formed  of  equal  match  wheels 
match  girl.  A  girl  who  sells 
matches.  |lian.| 

Matchiavilian  +  Machiavki.-| 
match  joint  Carp.  A  joint  in 
match  ho-irding 

m&tch'like,  adv.  In  pairs.  Ohs. 
match  line.  A  match  cord.  Obs. 
or  Hist. 


i  match'-lined  (-UndQ,  a.  Lined 
witli  match  boards.  Hence, 

match  lining. 

match  man.  1  A  man  to  fire  a 
gun  with  a  match.  Ohs.  or  Hist. 
2.  A  man  who  sells  matches, 
match  pipe.  A  metal  tube  for 
the  match  of  a  matchlock.  Hist. 
match  plate.  Founding.  A 
board  or  plate  on  the  opposite 
sides  of  which  the  halves  of  a 
pattern  are  fastened, to  facilitate 
molding. 

match  rifling  Guns  Rifling 
th.it  udapts  the  gun  for  long- 
range  shooting  matches.  Hist. 
match  rope.  Formerly,  a  rope 
of  inflammable  slow  -  burning 
material  used  lor  firing  cannon, 
match  safe  A  match  box.  lr.  S. 
match  staff  Nor.  A  sharp- 
shod' shift  to  hold  n  slow  match, 
used  on  old  war  vessels  0'>s. 
or  Hist.  [Ohs  or  Hist.  I 

match  thread  A  match  corrl-l 
match  tub  A  tub  with  a  per¬ 
forated  cover  through  which 
hung,  burning  end  down,  slow 
matches  for  tiring  cannon,  for¬ 
merly  used  on  board  ship.  Obs 
or  Hist. 

match'y  (mttch'Y),  a.  Fit  for 
matching,  or  mating, 
mate.  Otis,  or  Scot  &  dial.  Fng. 
var  of  meat.  [iridic  of  may 
mate  Obs.  2d  pers.  sing.  pres.| 


mate  (mat),  ma'tee  (ma'tS),  n. 
A  maty.  India. 
mate.  n.  [OF  mat.  See  mate 
to  checkmate.]  Checkmated  ; 
confounded  ;  overcome,  as  by 
an  adversary,  exhaustion,  etc.; 
downcast.  Ohs. 
ma'td.  or  ma'te.  gourd  ( ma'ta  ; 
mflt'fl).  A  small  form  oi  the  bot¬ 
tle  gourd,  used  for  holding  mate 
mategrlffon.  n.  [OF.  mategrifbn, 
prop.,  conquering  Greeks.]  A 
kind  of  siege  tower.  Obs. 
matel.  +  metal. 
matelent.  matelentif.  +  Mal¬ 
ta  I.KNT.  MALTA  LENTIF. 
mate'less.  a.  See -less 
matelotage.  n.  [F]  The  hire 
of  a  ship  or  boat  Obs. 
mate'ly,  a  Suitable  for  a  mate, 
or  fellow.  Rare. 
ma-tem'mah  (md-tem'd).  ma 
tam'mah  (-tJm'd),  n.  [Prob. 
fr.  Ar.  mutammah  long,  tall  ] 
Durra. 

matena.  ^  matins 
mater.  ^  matter. 

ma'ter  (ma'tfr),  n.  [L., 
mother.  See  mother.]  Mother  ; 
—  a  Latin  word  chiefly  used  in 
F.nglish  in  the  terms  Alma  Ma- 

TKK,  M  KA  MATER,  and  IMA  MA¬ 
TER.  Ma'tnr  do  lo  ro'8a(dfi'lu- 
rd'sd)[L.I,  lit.,  sorrowful  moth¬ 
er  ;  —  applied  esp.  to  the  Virgin 
Mary  when  sorrowing  at  the  foot 


of  the  cross  (mattress  | 

materace.  materas.  materes  | 

tma  te'ri-a  (m  ri-t  e'r  w>)  n 
L.]  Matter  The  Scholastics 
istingnished  :  materia  ex  qua. 
the  material  of  which  anything 
is  made  ;  ns,  wood  is  the  materia 
er  qua  of  a  chair;  materia  in 
qua  (matter  in  which),  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  an  attribute  ;  and  ma¬ 
teria  circum  quam  (matter about 
which),  the  object  of  any  form 
or  action  |  rial  Obs. I 

ma-te'ri  a  ble,  a  4-  u.  Mate-| 
ma-te'ri-al.  v  t.  To  form  from 
matter  ;  to  materialize  Obs. 
ma-te'ri-al-ist  ( md-te  'rT-«l-Tst), 

a  =  MATERIALISTIC 

ma-te'ri-al  iz  er  (-Tz'5r),  n.  One 
who  materializes 
materialman’s  lien  See  lien. 
ma-te'ri-al-ne38.  n  See -ness. 

I!  ma-te'ri-a  pri'ma  (md-te'rY-d 
prl'md)  [L  ]  The  first  or  un¬ 
formed  matter  :  the  indetermi¬ 
nate  matter  which  is  the  materi¬ 
al  cause  of  the  universe.  See 
matter,  ft.  “  We  find  ourselves 
bowing  down  to  a  *  fetish  ’  aft¬ 
er  all, "none  other  indeed  than 
that  hoary  idol  of  metaphysics, 
to  arre  poii,  materia  prima, 
qualitatively  indeterminate  and 
quantitatively  indistinguish¬ 
able  from  space.'1  James  Ward. 
ma-te'ri-a'ri  an  <-a'rT-an  ;  11.5), 


a  [L.  materiarius  ]  Lit.,  pert. 

to  matter  :  —  appliea  to  ancient 
heretics  who  believed  in  the 
eternity  of  matter.  Obs  —  ma¬ 
te  Ti-a'ri-an.  n-  Obs. 
ma  te'ri-ate  (-lit),  a  [Cf.  L. 
matenatus,  p  p  of  materiare  to 
build  of  wood.]  Of  the  nature 
of.  consisting  of,  or  involved  in, 
material  or  matter  ;  material 
ma  te'ri-ate  (-at),  r.  t.  1  To 
provide  or  constitute  the  mate¬ 
rial  or  matter  (as  disting.  from 
the  form)  of;  to  render  mate¬ 
rial  Rare 

2  To  construct  of  wood.  Obs 
A  Lahnism 

—  ma-te'ri-a  tive,  a  Ohs. 
ma  te  ri-a'tion  (-a'shnn).  n 

1  The  felling  of  trees  for  tim¬ 
ber  or  lumber.  Obs.  or  R 

2  Act  of  materiating  (in  sense  1). 
materie  +  matter 

ma  te'ri  em  su  per  a'bat  o'- 
pus  [L  ]  The  workmanship 
surpassed  the  materials. 

Ornd  (  Metamorphoses,  II.  5). 
|l  ma-te'ri-es  mor'bi  (md-te'rT- 
ez  mor'bi).  [L.]  Med.  Any 
cause  of  disease,  as  a  specific 
v  i  m  <  [Material.  Obs.l 

ma-te'ri-ou8  (m  d-te'rl-trs),  a.| 
matermoyne  matrimony. 
ma-tern'.  a.  Maternal.  Ohs 
mat  er-nal'i  ty  (m  ft  t/f  r-n  ft  l'Y- 
ti  ;  ma'ter-),  n.  Motherhood. 


ma-ter'nal-ize,  v.  t  4'  i  See 
-IZE.  Rare.  [NAL.j 

ma  ter'nal  ly.  adv  of  mater-| 
ma  ter'nal  ness,  n  See-NE*s. 
ma-ter'nine,  a  Maternal  Obs. 
mate'ship.  n  See  -sh  i  p. 
mat'ey  (mat'Y),  n  :  pi  -eys 
(-Yz).  A  mate  Familiar. 
mat'e-zite  ( niftt'f-zlt),  n.  [Mal¬ 
agasy  mateza  roritina  a  caout¬ 
chouc.]  Chem  1’inite. 
mat'fel-on.  mat'fel-lon  (mfit'- 
fel-un),  n  [OF.  mate  felon, 
name  of  a  plant.  Cf  mate  to 
checkmate  ;  felon  a  sore.)  The 
knapweed  Ohs.  or  Dial  Eng. 
math  (Tniith),  n.  |Hind.  math, 
fr.  Skr.  mat  ha  hut.]  A  Hindu 
convent.  India. 
math  Ahhr.  Mathematical  ; 
mathematician  ;  mathematics. 
Math'a-na(  ninth 'd-nd)  D.Hib. 
Math  'a-na'i  (-na'T)  l)  Bib. 
Math'a  na'ias  (-yfts).  1).  Bib. 
Math'a-ni'a  (-nY'd)  D.  Bib. 
Math'a-ni'as  <-fts)  Bib. 
Math'a-ni  a'u  (  nT-a'Q)  D.  Bib. 
Math'a-tha  (-thd).  D.  Bib 
Math'a-thi'aa  (-thl'fts).  D.  Bib. 
mathe  +  maythe. 
mathe  (Scot,  math),  n.  [AS 
mada.  Cf.  mad  an  earthworm.] 
A  grub  ;  maggot.  Obs.  or  Scot. 
mathek  «f*  m  awk. 
mathele,  v.  t.  4 *  t.  [AS.  ma$e- 


food,  foot ;  out,  oil ;  chair  ;  go  ;  sing,  iqk  ;  tfeen,  thin  ;  nature,  verdure  (250) ;  K  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144);  bow  ;  yet ;  zli  — z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Gmde. 

Full  explanations  of  Abbreviations,  Sinus,  etc..  Immediately  precede  the  Vocabulary. 
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BIAtll'e  mat'lc  (mSth'fc-mXt/Tk),  a.  [F.  inathbnatique ,  or 
L.  nurthe/ualicus,  Gr.  jiatbpAaTixoc  disposed  to  learn,  be¬ 
longing  to  learning  or  the  sciences,  esp.  to  mathematics, 
fr.  na&'ina  that  which  is  learned,  learning,  pi.  paVr/para 
things  learned,  learning, science,  esp.  mathematical  science, 
fr.  padelv,  pai'Odveiv,  learn.]  Mathematical.  Row  Rare. 
maUi  e  mat'l  cal  (-T-kdl),  a.  [See  mathematic.]  Of  or 
pertaining  to  mathematics  ;  according  to  mathematics  ; 
hence,  theoretically  precise  ;  accurate ;  as,  mathematical 
geography  ;  mathematical  instruments  ;  mathematical  ex¬ 
actness.  —  mathematically,  adv. 

mathematical  angle.  Math.,  amount  of  sweep,  turning,  or 
rotation  (in  a  plane,  round  a  point)  that  brings  a  line  (or 
half  line,  or  line  segment)  from  some  given  initial  position 
to  a  given  final  one,  as  the  angle  A  OB.  In  this  sense  an 
angle  may  be  of  any  size,  since  OA  may  rotate  any  number 
of  times  round  0  before  stopping  in  the  position  OB.  Also, 
an  angle  may  be  positive  or  negative,  according  as  the  turn¬ 
ing  is  in  one  sense  or  in  the  opposite  one.  When  the  ro¬ 
tation  is  complete,  once  round  from  the  position  OA  to 
the  same  position  again,  so  that  the  two  sides  of  the  angle 
coincide,  the  angle  is  called  a  round  angle.  Angle  measures 
or  constitutes  the  separateness  of  two  lines  passing 
through  the  same  point,  just  as  distance  measures  or  con¬ 
stitutes  the  separateness  of  two  points  lying  on  the  same 
line ;  these  are  therefore  the  two  irreducible  elements  of 
metric  geometry.  —  m.  expectation,  the  product  of  the  value 
of  a  property  by  the  probability  (which  see)  of  getting  it.  — 
m.  geography.  See  geography,  2.  —  m.  induction,  an  endless- 
chain  argument  of  this  type  :  If  a  certain  property  belongs 
to  any  member  of  a  system  of  numbers,  it  belongs  to  the 
next ;  but  it  does  belong  to  a  certain  member  ;  hence  it  be¬ 
longs  to  the  next,  and  to  the  next,  without  end.  Thus  if 
the  sum  of  the  first  n  integers  has  the  form  J  n(n  +  1), 
then  the  sum  oi  the  in  +  1)  integers  has  the  same  form, 
since  £  n(n  +  1)  4-  n  +  1  =  £  (n  4- 1)  -J(n  4-  1)  4-  1  \ ;  but  this 
does  hold  for  n  —  2,  since  1  4-  2  =  £.  2  (2  +  1) ;  therefore  it 
holds  for  n  =  3,  therefore  for  n  =  4,  and  so  on  without  end. 
This  form  of  inference,  the  basis  of  all  reasoning  about 
numbers,  has  been  called  Fermat  ian,  from  its  originator, 
Pierre  de  Fermat  (1601-65),  and  also  recurrence .  Of  late 
years’  the  question  of  its  true  nature  lias  been  much  dis¬ 
cussed,  as  by  Dedekind,  Poincare,  Frege,  and  Keyser.  — 
m.  logic.  =  algebraic  logic.  See  logic,  symbolic  logic.  — 

m.  necessity.  See  necessity.  —  m.  pendulum.  See  pendu¬ 
lum.  —  m.  premium.  See  premium.  —  m.  whole.  See  whole. 

math'e-ma-tl'cian  (mSth'e-ma-tTBh'Gn),  n.  [Cf.  F.  mathe¬ 
matician.]  One  versed  in  mathematics, 
math  e  matics  (-mXt'Tks),  n.  [ME.  matematik ,  mathc- 
matique ,  OF.  mathematique ,  F.  mathSmatique(s),  L.  mathe¬ 
matical  sing.,  Gr.  paBypariKy  (sc.  emorr/pr))  science.  See 
mathematic,  a.  ;  -ics.]  That  science,  or  class  of  sciences, 
which  treats  of  the  exact  relations  existing  between  quan¬ 
tities  or  magnitudes  and  operations,  and  of  the  methods 
by  which,  in  accordance  with  these  relations,  quantities 
sought  are  deducible  from  others  known  or  supposed;  the 
science  of  serial,  spatial,  quantitative,  and  magnitudinal 
relations;  the  science  of  order.  Mathematics  is  usually 
classified  as  follows :  (1)  Pure  mathematics,  the  class  of  all 
propositions  of  the  form  “  A  implies  B where  A  and  B 
are  themselves  propositions,  involving  the  same  variables, 
but  no  constants  except  logical  constants  (B.  Russell). 
(2)  Abstract  mathematic*,  that  which  deals  with  pure  order, 
form,  and  extent,  regardless  of  any  material  or  other  con¬ 
tent  ;  the  doctrine  of  the  necessary  implications  of  forms, 
extents,  and  orders :  —  called  also  pure  mathematic*.  (3)  Ap- 
lied  mathematic*,  that  in  which  the  forms,  extents,  and  or- 
ers  of  abstract  mathematics  are  viewed  as  supplied  with 
content  from  observation,  and  in  which  problems  are 
treated  and  conclusions  drawn  that  are  connected  with  hu¬ 
man  life  or  experience.  Higher  mathematic*,  as  dist  inguished 
from  elementary  mathematics ,  includes  all  beyond  ordinary 
arithmetic  and  algebra,  geometry,  and  trigonometry. 
matlVe-mat'i-CO—  (mSth'e-mSt'i-ko-).  A  combining  form 
indicating  a  combination  of  a  mathematical  subject  or 
method  with  some  other  ;  as,  mathematiro-\o^\c^\. 
math'e  ma  tize'  (mSth'e-md-tiz'),  v.  t.  To  reduce  to 
mathematical  form  or  subject  to  mathematical  treatment. 
—  v.  i.  To  study  or  make  use  of  mathematics, 
ma-the'sis  (mri-the'sTs ;  formerly  sometimes  mSth'e-sTs), 

n.  [L.,  fr.  Gr.  from  poBeiv,  pnv9 iveiv,  to  learn.] 

Learning  ;  mental  discipline  ;  esp.,  mathematics.  Rare.  — 
ma  thet'ic  (md-thgt'Tk),  a.  R  .  e. 

Descartes  here,  as  before,  is  the  first  and  chief  offender.  Mis 
grand  conception  of  science  us  Mu  thesis  Iniveisalis  has  never 
ceased  to  fascinate  —  and  to  mislead.  James  Ward. 

ma-ti'co  (md-te'ko),  n.  [Sp.]  a  A  Peruvian  piperaceous 
plant  ( Piper  angustifolium)  ;  also,  its  leaves,  which  are 
aromatic  and  stimulant,  and  are  used  in  medicine  as  a 
styptic  and  aphrodisiac,  b  The  stcrculiaceous  plant  Wal- 
theria  americana.  West  Indies. 

mat'ln  (mXt'ni),  n.  |F.  maiines ,  fern.  pi.  fr.  L.  matutinus 
of  the  morning,  fr.  Maluta  the  goddess  of  the  morning. 
See  matutinal.]  1.  pi.  Eccl.  a  A  service  or  office  for 
morning,  properly  said  at  midnight,  but  sometimes  at  day¬ 
break,  and  constituting  with  lauds  the  first  of  the  canoni¬ 
cal  hours.  In  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  among  the 
secular  clergy,  the  office  is  usually  said  by  anticipation  on 
the  afternoon  or  evening  before,  b  The  public  Sunday 


•ervice  preceding  the  first  Mass.  Obs.  c  In  the  churches 
of  the  Anglican  Communion,  the  order  for,  or  service  of, 
Morning  Prayer;  —  often  spelt  mattins  m  English  usage, 
as  in  the  English  Prayer  Book. 

2.  pi.  Something  done  or  to  be  done  in  the  morning.  Rare. 

3.  [Cf-  F*  matin.]  Morning.  Obs.  <5c  R.  Shak. 

4.  A  morning  song  or  call.  Poetic. 

mat'ln  (mSt'Tu),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  matins  or  morning  ; 
used  in  the  morning,  esp.  the  early  morning;  matutinal, 
mat'in-al  (m5t'T-ual),  a.  Relating  to  matins  or  morning  ; 
matutinal. 

mat'i-nle'  (mSt'T-na',  or,  esp.  in  British  usage ,  mSt'T- 
na'),  n.  [F.,  fr.  matin  morning.  See  matin.]  A  recep¬ 
tion,  or  a  musical  or  dramatic  entertainment,  held  in  the 
daytime.  See  soiree. 

mating  (mating),  p.  pr.  <1*  vb.  n.  of  mate.  Esp.  :  vb.  n. 
A  pairing  or  matching  ;  act  of  becoming  mates, 
mat  rass  (mit'rds),  n.  [F.  matras ;  peril,  so  called  from 
its  long  narrow  neck  ;  cf.  OF.  materas  large  arrow.] 
a  Old  Chem.  A  round-bottomed  glass  fiask  having  a 
long  neck ;  a  bolthead  ;  a  receiver,  b  Chem.  (usually 
spelt  mattra**  in  the  trade).  A  small  hard  glass  tube  closed 
at  one  end,  used  in  blowpipe  analysis, 
ma'trl-arch  (ma'trT-ark),  n.  [ mater  mother  -f-  -arch,]  A 
woman  who  is  the  head  and  ruler  of  her  family  ;  esp.,  a 
mother  who  rules  her  family  or  descendants  by  virtue  of 
her  position.  See  matriarchy. 

malri-ar'chal  (-ar'kfil),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  matri¬ 
arch  or  matriarchy.  —  ma  tri  ar'chal  Ism  (-Tz’m),  n. 
ma  trl  ar'chate  (-kit),  n.  A  matriarchal  state  or  govern¬ 
ment  ;  the  fact  or  theory  of  matriarchal  institutions. 
ma'tri-arclPy  (mS'trT-ar'kT),  n.;  pi.  -archies  (-kTz).  A  state 
or  Rtage  of  social  evolution  in  which  descent  is  reckoned 
only  in  the  female  line,  all  children  belonging  to  the 
mother’s  clan.  Such  a  system  increases  the  mother’s 
social  and  political  importance,  making  her  the  head  of 
the  family  and  the  guardian  of  religious  rites  and  tradi¬ 
tions.  Hence,  with  many  writers  matriarchy  means  not 
only  descent  reckoned  through  the  female  line  (called 
uterine  descent,  or  cognation),  but  also  rulership  by  woman. 
Others,  however,  discriminate  the  rights  and  customs 
characteristic  of  uterine  descent,  as  mother  right  (adapta¬ 
tion  of  G.  Mutterrecht),  from  the  political  or  domestic  su¬ 
premacy  of  woman,  known  as  gynecocracy.  or  gynocracy, 
“rulership  by  women,”  or  metrocracy,  "rulership  by 
mothers.”  Matriarchy  in  the  narrow  sense  (that  is.  as 
“  mother-right  ”)  is  found  among  many  primitive  peoples; 
whether  it  ever  existed  in  the  broader  sense  is  disputed. 
Cf.  clan,  2;  see  patriarchy. 

Mat'ri-ca'ri-a  (mXt'rT-ka'rT-d  ;  115),  n.  [NL.  See  matrix. 
So  named  in  allusion  to  the  alleged  medicinal  value  of 
some  species.]  Rot.  A  genus  of  asteraceous  herbs  having 
broadly  involucrate  heads  with  white  rays  and  yellow  disk 
flowers,  the  achenes  ribbed  on  the  inner  face.  The  species 
are  natives  chiefly  of  the  Old  World,  several  being  natural¬ 
ized  as  weeds  in  part3  of  the  United  States.  M.  chamomilla 
is  the  camomile.  M.  inodora  is  the  corn  mayweed, 
mat'rl-cid'al  (mSt'rT-sid'al ;  ma'trT-),  a.  Of  or  pertaining 
to  matricide. 

mat'ri-cido  (-sid  ;  277),  n.  [L.  matricidium;  mater  mother 
-f-  caedere  to  kill,  slay.  See  mother  ;  -cide.]  1.  The  mur¬ 
der  of  a  mother  by  her  son  or  daughter. 

2.  [L.  matricida :  cf.  F.  matricide.]  One  who  murders 
one’s  own  mother. 

ma-tric'u-la  (md-trTk'u-la),  n. ;  pi.  -lae  (-le).  [L.  See  ma¬ 
triculate.]  A  r<  11  or  register,  as  of  students  in  a  college 
or  clergy  of  a  cathedral  ;  also,  a  certificate  of  enrollment, 
ma-tric'u-iant  (-Idnt),  n.  [See  matriculate.]  An  appli¬ 
cant  or  candidate  for  matriculation. 

ma-tric'u-lar  (-ldr),  a.  1  Pert,  to  the  matrix,  or  womb. 

2.  Of  or  pertaining  to,  or  being,  a  matricula. 

3.  Math.  Relating  to,  or  expressed  through,  a  matrix, 
ma-tric'u  late  (-lat),  r.  t.  ;  ma-tric'u-lat'ed  (-lat'Sd)  ; 

ma-tric'u-lat'ing  (-lat'Tng).  [L.  matricula  a  public  roll 
or  register,  dim.  of  matrix  a  mother,  in  respect  to  propa¬ 
gation,  also,  a  public  register.  See  matrix.]  1.  To  en¬ 
roll ;  to  enter  in  a  register;  specif.,  to  enter  or  admit  to 
I  membership  in  a  body  or  society,  particularly  in  a  col¬ 
lege  or  university,  by  enrolling  the  name  in  a  register. 

In  discovering  and  matriculating  the  arms  of  commissaries 
from  North  America.  . 'Scott . 

2.  To  adopt ;  to  naturalize,  as  an  alien  ;  —  now  said  only 
of  admission  to  citizenship,  as  in  German}'. 
ma-tric'U  late,  V.  i.  To  go  through  the  process  of  admis¬ 
sion  to  membership,  as  by  examination  and  enrollment,  in 
a  society  or  college. 

raa-tric'u-late  (md-trTk'fi-lat),  g.  Matriculated.  —  n.  One 
who  is  matriculated. 

ma  tric  u  la'tion  (-la'shfin),  71.  Act  of  matriculating,  or 
state  of  being  matriculated. 

ma-tric'U  la  to-ry  (-ld-to-rT),  a.  Pert,  to  matriculation. 
maUri-mo'ni  al  (mSt'n-mo'iiT-al),  a.  [L.  matrirnonialis : 
cf.  F.  matrimonial.  See  matrimony.]  Of  or  pertaining 
to  marriage  ;  derived  from  marriage  ;  connubial  ;  nuptial; 
hymeneal ;  as,  matrimonial  rights  or  duties. 

Syn.  —  Matrimonial,  conjugal,  connubial,  nuptial, 


marital  all  refer  to  marriage.  Matrimonial  is  the  most 
general  term  for  whatever  pertains  to  the  marriage  rela¬ 
tion  ;  as,  matrimonial  alliances.  Conjugal  and  connubial 
are  frequently  used  interchangeably.  More  strictly,  con¬ 
jugal  connotes  the  married  persons,  connubial,  the  mar¬ 
riage  state  ;  as,  “  conjugal  fidelity”  (Macaulay) ;  “ connu¬ 
bial  contracts  ”  (John son).  Nuptial  has  primary  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  marriage  rites  or  ceremony,  as  “  the  nuptial 
torch”  (Milton) ;  an  ant entipfial  contract.  Marital  sug¬ 
gests  specifically  that  which  pertains  to  a  husband  (as, 
mar ital  authority) ;  it  is  also  used  with  general  apnlica- 
cation  to  the  marriage  state ;  as,  “  marital  discomfort  ” 
(Thackeray).  See  marriage. 

mat'rl-mo  ny  (m£t'rT-m&-nT),  n.  ;  pi.  -nibs  (-nTz).  [ME. 
matrimoine,  OF.  matrimoine ,  matremoigne ,  fr.  L.  matrix 
monium ,  fr.  mater  mother.  See  mother.]  1.  The  uniou 
of  man  and  woman  as  husband  and  wife ;  the  rite  or  act 
of  marrying,  or  the  married  state  ;  marriage  ;  wedlock. 

2.  Card  Playing,  a  A  game  played  by  several  persons, 
with  a  layout,  b  Any  king  and  queen  in  the  game  of  mat¬ 
rimony.  c  King  and  queen  of  trumps  in  one  variety  of 
Pope  Joan. 

3.  A  married  person.  Obs. 

Syn.  —  See  marriage. 

matrimony  vine  An  Asiatic  solanaceous  shrub  (Lycium 
vulgare ),  w  ith  long  sarmentose  stems,  small  violet-purple 
flowers,  and  orange-red  berries, 
ma'trix  (ma'tiTks),  n.  ;  pi.  matrices  (mSt'rl-sez  ;  as  Lat. 
properly  md-tri'sez).  [L.,  fr.  mater  mother.  See  mother  ; 
cf.  matrice.]  1.  The  womb.  Ex.  xxxiv.  19. 

2.  Hence,  that  which  gives  form,  origin,  or  foundation  to 
something  inclosed  or  embedded  in  it ;  as :  a  A  hob  for 
forming  the  punch  that  makes  a  die  for  striking  coinsand 
medals,  b  Type  Founding.  (1)  A  metal  plate,  usually  of 
copper,  suitably  formed  to  mold  the  face  of  a  type.  (2)  In 
a  linotype  machine,  a  brass  plate  having  on  its  front  edge 
an  intaglio  of  the  letter  it  is  to  produce  in  relief.  C  A 
mold  for  casting;  specif.,  a  plaster  or  papier-mach^  im¬ 
pression  of  type  used  in  stereotypy  and  electrotypy.  d  A 
foundation  for  inlaid  or  overlaid  damascened  work  or  the 
like,  e  A  material  used  to  bind  together  the  materials  in 
an  agglomerated  mass,  as  a  cement  used  in  briquetting 
coal  dust  or  in  making  concrete. 

3.  a  Anal,  d-  Biol.  The  intercellular  substance  of  a  tissue, 
b  Anal.  The  part  of  the  cutis  beneath  a  nail. 

4.  The  earthy  or  stony  substance  in  which  an  ore  or  other 
mineral  is  bedded  ;  the  gangue. 

6-  The  hollow  in  a  slab  to  receive  a  monumental  brass. 

6.  Math.  The  square  array  of  symbols  (either  of  magni¬ 
tude  or  of  operation)  which  developed  yields  a  determi¬ 
nant,  or  the  rectangular  array  from  wdiich  square  arrays 
may  be  formed.  The  matrix  and  the  determinant  are  very 
closely  allied,  and  the  terms  are  often  used  interchange¬ 
ably  ;  but  the  matrix  has  also  significance  apart  from  its 
development  into  a  determinant.  For  phrases  involving 
matrix,  see  the  corresponding  phrases  under  determinant. 
matrix  jewelry-  Jewelry  cut  from  some  stone,  as  opal 
or  turquoise,  and  its  surrounding  matrix.  Such  mixtures 
are  called  opal  matrix ,  turquoise  matrix ,  etc. 
ma'tron  (u.a'trun),  n.  [F.  matron e ,  L.  matrona ,  fr.  mater 
mother.  See  mother.]  1.  A  wife  or  a  widow,  esp.  one 
who  has  borne  children  ;  a  staid  or  motherly  woman. 

Your  wives. your  daughters, 

Your  matrons,  and  your  maids.  Shak. 

Grave  from  her  cradle,  insomuch  that  she  was  a  matron  lie- 
fore  she  was  a  mother.  Fuller. 

2.  A  housekeeper;  esp.,  a  woman  who  manages  the  do¬ 
mestic  economy  of  a  public  institution  ;  us,  the  matron  of 
a  school  or  hospital. 

matron  of  honor  oi  honour.  See  maid  of  honor  b- 
ma'lrcn-age  (ma'tnni-aj ;  li  St'ruii-;  277),  n.  1.  A  body 
of  matrons;  matrons  collectively.  Burke. 

2  Matronly  care  or  supervision  ;  also,  matronly  state, 
ma'tron  al  (-51),  a.  [L.  matronaHs :  cf.  OF.  matronal.] 
Of  or  pertaining  to  a  matron  ;  suitable  to  an  elderly  lady 
or  to  a  married  woman  ;  grave  ;  motherly, 
ma'tron  ize  (*iz),  v.  t. ;  -ized  (-Izd) ;  -iz^ng  (-iz/Ing). 

1.  To  make  a  matron  of ;  to  make  matronlike. 

Childbed  matronizes  the  giddiest  spirits.  Richardson. 
2  To  act  the  part  of  a  matron  toward  ;  to  superintend; 
chaperone  ;  as,  to  matronize  an  assembly, 
ma'tron  like'  (ma'trwn-llk/),  a.  Like  a  matron  ;  sedate  ; 
grave  ;  matronly. 

ma'tron-ly  (-IT),  a.  Like,  or  hefitting,  a  matron  ;  grave  ; 
sedate.  —  ma'tron-li  ness  (-lT-ngs),  n. 
mat'su  (mSt'soo),  n.  [Jap.]  An  ornnmental  and  valuable 
timber  pine  (Pitius  rnassoniana)  of  the  Malay  Archipelago, 
China,  and  Japan,  widely  cultivated. 

matte  (mitt),  n.  [F.  matte.]  1.  Metal.  A  product  ob¬ 
tained  in  smelting  sulphide  ores  of  certain  metals,  as  cop¬ 
per,  lead,  or  nickel.  It  i6  crude  metal  combined  with 
more  or  le>-8  sulphur,  and  requires  to  be  further  purified. 

2.  Mat,  or  dull  finish. 

mat'ted  (m5t'6d;  -Td  ;  151),  p.  a.  [See  mat  a  covering.] 

1.  Covered  with  a  mat  or  mats  ;  as,  a  matted  floor. 

2.  Tangled  closely  together  ;  having  its  parts  adhering 
closely  together;  as,  matted  hair. 


linn.]  To  speak;  discourse ; 

talk.  —  matheler.//.  —  mathellld, 
n.  A  woman  gossip.  All  Ohs. 
math  e-mat 'lc.  it.  Mathematics, 
math  e-mat'lced,  n.  a.  Calcu¬ 
lated.  Oh i. 

math  e  mat'i  elze  (mSthP- 
mftt'T-sIz),  r.  t.  if  i.  =  matiib- 
M  ATI Z E.  See-IZK. 
mathematlst.  n.  [See  mathe¬ 
matics,]  An  astrologer.  Ohs. 
math'e-meg  (mnth'c-mPgj,  n. 
(Of  Amer.  Indian  origin  ;  cf. 
Cree  match*-, nek  h:«d  fish.]  The 
Great  LakeR  catfish  (Ameiurus 
lac  n  strut). 

mathen.  •]•  maided. 
math'er.  +  madder. 
math'er  (math'er).  math'eru 
(-Srn),  n.  =  maythk.  Ohs.  or 
Dial.  Eng. 

math'es  (mlth'f  4  n.  [See 
m a yth K.]  The  mayweed, 
mathevr  f  mothf.h. 
Ma-thil'da.  Ma  til'da  (mrt-tYl'- 
dd),  n.  [F.  Muthilde ;  cf.  It. 
Jfatilde ,  Matelda;  both  of  Ger¬ 
manic  origin,  prob.  through 
LI>.  ;  cf.  OFIG.  M  acht  hilt, 
Mechthilt,  G.  Mathilde,  and 
OHG.  waht  might, G.  macht, and 
OHO.  hiltia  battle.  Cf.  Maud.] 


Lit.,  mighty  battle  maid  ;  hero¬ 

ine  ;  —  fern.  prop.  name.  F. 
Mnth  'J  !e  (ma'teld').  —  Dim. 
Mat.  Matty,  Patty,  Tilda. 
msthme.  madme. 
mat 'hook  *{•  mattock. 
Math'u-rin  ( mftth'fl-rYn),  n. 
[F.]  A*.  Oh.  A  Trinitarian. 
Ma  thu'8a  el  (md-thu'sJ-el).  D. 
/lib.  [of  Methuselah. I 

Ma  thu'*a-la(-8d-ld).  Bib.  Var.  | 
Ma  thu'sa  le  (-16  ;  -le).  D.  Bib. 
ma'ti  (ma'te),  n.  [Chin,  mn*, 
<*»-.]  A  Chinese  sedge  (E/e o- 
charis  tuberosa )  having  edible 
tubers.  [mataCO.| 

mat'i-co  (mfit'Y-ko).  Var.  of  | 
nutico  oil.  See  oil.  Table  I. 
mat'le  (m:lt'Y  ;  nm'tY),  u.  [D. 
man  O'e sharing.]  A  young  fat 
herring  with  undeveloped  roe. 
Eng.  if  Scot. 
matiere  +  matter. 

Ma  til'da.  n.  Y  ern.  prop.  name. 
See  Mathilda. 

ma-til'dite  (m  d-t  Y  I'd  T  t),  n. 
TFrom  Matilda,  a  mine  near 
Morococha,  Peru,  where  it  is 
found.]  Min.  A  sulphide  of 
silver  and  bismuth.  Ag«S  BioSa, 
occurring  in  slender  gray  crys¬ 
tals.  Sp.gr.,  6.9. 


matilent.  +  malta  lent. 

ma  til'i-Jja  pop'py  (md-tYl'P- 
h:i).  [From  Matilija  Canon, 
California.]  The  tree  poppy. 

II  mS.  tin'  (ma'tftx'),  n.  [F.  Cf. 
m  vsTii  K.]  A  French  cur  dog  re¬ 
sembling  a  mastiff.  [=  mapau.I 
ma'ti-po(  tna'tP-p6),n.  [Maori.]  | 
matire.  f  matter. 
mat'ka  (mftt'kd),  n.  [Russ., 
orig.,  the  mother  animal,  fr. 
mat'  mother.  See  2d  mother.] 
A  female  fur  seal, 
mat'lock-ite  (mfit'ldk-Tt),  _  n. 
[From  Matlock  in  Derbyshire, 
England.]  Min.  Lend  oxychlo¬ 
ride,  Ph»OCL.  occurring  in  yel¬ 
lowish  or  greenish  tetragonal 
crystals.  Sp.  gr.,  7.21. 
matok.  +  mattock. 
matrare  -J*  matrass, mattress. 
ma'tral(ma'trdl).  a.  A nat.  Of 
or  pertaining  to  the  dura  mater 
or  pia  mater. 

Ma-tra'li  a  (md-tra'lY-d),  n.  pJ. 
[L.]  Rom.  Rehg.  A  matron’s 
festival  in  honor  of  Matuta,held 
June  11. 

ma-tra'nee  (m  d-t  r  a'n  e),_  n. 
[H  i  n  d.  mehfardnT,  mehtranx, 
fr.  Per.  mihtaranx,  fern,  of  mih- 
tar  a  sweeper.]  A  female  sweep- 


matra*.  n.  [OF.  materas.] 
crossbow  bolt.  Ohs. 

Ma'tred  (ma'trfd).  Bib. 
m&t'reed'.u.  The  reed  mace, 
cat-tail.  O'  s.  or  Dial.  Eng. 

||  ma'tre  pul'chra  fi'll-a  pt 
chri-or  (fYl'Y-d).  fL.]  Dnu| 
ter  more  beautiful  than  I 
beautiful  mother. 

Horace  (  Odes,  I.  xvi. 
matres  ^  mattress. 
Ma'tri  ( ma'trT ).  Bib. 
mat'ri-cal  (mfit'n-kdl  ;  n 
trT'kol),  a.  [L.  matricalis.] 
or  pertaining  to  the  womb.  0 
Ma  tri-ca'ri  a  cam  phor.  C/u 
Levo  camphor.  See  cam  uhor 
ma'trice  (ma'trYs ;  mBt'ri 
Var.  of  matrix. 
matrices,  n„  pi.  of  matrix. 
ma-tri'ciou*.  a.  [From  L.  ;; 
trir,  mafricis.  w*mb.]  Pert, 
the  matrix.  Ohs.  [ula-  OI 
ma-trlc'u-la-ry.  n.  A  mntri 
ma-tric'u  la  tor  (md-trYk'D-l 
j  t?r).  n.  One  who  matriculnh 
|  ma  trl-her'it-age  (ma'trY-hPr 
I  tSj  ;  inEt'rY-),  n.  [1..  mat 
I  matris,  mother  -f  E.  heritor, 
I  Inheritance  in  the  female  1: 
I  only.  —  ma  trl-her'it-al,  a. 


ma  tri  lin'e-ar  (-lYn'P-dr),  a. 
[L.  mater,  matris,  mother  -4-  E. 
linear.]  Designating  peoples 
who  truce  their  descent  in  the 
female  line.  —  ma  tri-lin'e-ar- 
ism  (-Yz'm).  n.  [matrimony.] 
matrimoigne.  matrimoine.  + 1 
mat  ri-mo'ni-al.  u.  A  wedding. 
Obs.  [rimonial.  See-LY.I 
mat  ri-mo'ni-al-ly.rtr/r.of  mat-| 
mat  ri  mo'ni-ou*.  a.  Matrimo¬ 
nial.  Rare.—  ous-ly,  adv.  Rare. 
mat'rine  (mttt'rTn  ;  -ren  ;  184), 
n.  Also  -rin.  [From  Jap.  ma¬ 
la  rx  Soph  ora  fiavescens.] 
Chem.  A  crystalline  alkaloid, 
CIRH24ONp,  in  the  faboccou* 
plant  Soph  ora  fiavescens. 
ma'tri-ot-lsm  (ma'trY-flt-Yz'm  ; 
mftt'rY-),  n.  [From  L.  mater 
mother,  on  the  analogy  of  patri¬ 
otism.]  Sentiment  for  one’s  mo¬ 
ther  country  or  for  one’s  Alma 
Mater.  Rare. 
raatri*.  +  matrice. 
Matro-na'li-a  (m&t'rrt-na'lY- 
d),  n.  pi.  f  L.  l  See  J  UNO,  1. 
ma'tron-hood,  n.  See  -hood. 
ma'tron-ism  (ma'trwn-Yz’m  ; 
mfit'rtfn-).  w.  See -ism.  [Rare. I 
ma'tron-lv, ndr.  Like  a  matron.  | 
ma'tron-*hip,  n.  See  -ship. 


matro-nym'ic  (mttt'rfi-nYm'- 
Yk),  a.  3r  n.  [L.  mater  mother  -f 
-onymic,  as  in  patronymic.]  Met¬ 
ronymic. 

ma-trois'  (md-trbs').  n.  [I). 
matroos,  fr.  F.  matelot.]  One 
of  the  soldiers  in  n  train  of  artil¬ 
lery  who  assisted  the  gunners  in 
loading,  firing,  and  sponging  the 
guns.  Obs.  or  Hist. 
mat  rush.  The  great  bulrush, 
matt  (mfit).  Var.  of  mat. 

Matt.  Abbr.  Matthew;  Mat¬ 
thias. 

mattachine.  ^  matachin. 
mattagess.  j*  Matagasbe. 
mat  ta  more'  (m&t'dt-m  5 r'  ; 
m&t'd-mfir'  ;  201),  n.  [F.  mata - 
more,  fr.  Ar.  matmorah.]  A  sub¬ 
terranean  storehouse.  Rare. 
Mat 'tan  (mfit'dn).  Bib. 
Mat'ta  nah  (-d-nd).  Bib. 

Mat  ta-ni'ah  (-nY'd).  Bib. 
Mat'ta-tha  (mfit'd-thd).  Bib. 
Mat'ta-thah  (-thd),  Mat'tat 
tah(-td).  Bib. 

Matta-thl'as  (-thT'tts).  Bib 
The  father  of  the  Maccabees, 
matte.  +  mat. 

matte,  n.  Prob.,  nines;  —  ii 
phrase  by  the  matte.  Obs. 
matte  (mttt),  v.  t.;  mat'ted; 


ale,  senate,  c&re,  ftm,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofd ;  eve,  Cvent,  «nd,  recent,  maker;  ice,  ill ;  old,  6bey,  orb,  ddd,  s5ft,  connect ; 

||  Foreign  Word.  f  Obsolete  Variant  of.  -f-  combined  with.  =  equals. 


use,  unite,  firn,  up,  circus,  menii ; 
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mat  ted  (mit'gd;  -Id  ;  151),  p.  a.  [See  mat  a  dull  finish.] 
Having  a  dull  surface  ;  unburnithed  ;  as,  matted  gilding, 
matted  glass,  a  kind  of  enameled  glass,  having  a  dull  ground, 
mat'ter  (-er),  n.  One  that  mats  ;  specif.,  a  mattoir. 
mat  ter  (mXt'er),  n.  [ME.  matere ,  F.  matiere ,  fr.  L. 
materia  ;  peril,  akin  to  L.  mater  mother.  Cf.  mother, 
Madeira,  material.]  1.  That  of  which  any  physical  ob¬ 
ject  is  composed  ;  material  ;  substance  ;  constituents  ; 
elements  ;  as,  the  matter  of  the  globe  ;  also,  material  pre¬ 
pared  or  selected  for  any  purpose ;  a  particular  kind  or 
portion  of  material ;  as,  coloring  matter ;  a  ball  of  matter ; 
the  cortex  of  the  brain  is  formed  of  gray  matter. 

2  Specif.,  substance  excreted  from  living  animal  bodies; 
that  which  is  thrown  out  or  discharged  by  suppuration,  as 
from  a  tumor,  boil,  or  abscess ;  puu  ;  purulent  substance. 

3.  Physics.  Whatever  occupies  space;  that  which  is  con¬ 
ceived  to  constitute  the  body  of  the  outward  or  physical 
universe  and,  with  energy,  to  form  the  basis  of  objective 
phenomena.  The  nature  of  matter  is  unknown,  and  the 
physicist  can  only  describe  certain  of  its  properties  and 
speculate  on  its  structure.  Occupancy  of  space  implies 
extension  and  impenetrability.  The  study  of  bodies  under 
the  action  of  forces  has  led  to  the  conception  of  mass  as  a 
universal  attribute  of  matter.  Various  phenomena  indi¬ 
cate  that  all  known  forms  of  matter  are  composed  of  par¬ 
ticles,  termed  atoms,  too  small  for  direct  observation,  but 
the  size  of  which  can  be  definitely  estimated.  These  were 
long  assumed  to  be  the  ultimate  parts  beyond  which  mat¬ 
ter  cannot  be  subdivided,  but  the  phenomena  of  radioac¬ 
tivity  and  the  properties  of  gases  at  very  low  pressures 
compel  the  assumption  of  still  smaller  particles  (corpuscle*, 
or  electrons)  of  which  the  atoms  are  composed.  The  fact 
that  these  always  have  an  electric  charge,  and  that  their 
mass  is  therefore  a  function  of  their  velocity,  has  led  to 
the  view  that  matter  is  ultimately  electrical  in  constitution. 
Matter  exists  in  three  states  or  phases:  solid,  liquid,  and 
gas.  See  liquid  ;  also,  gas,  solid. 

4  Material  or  substance  regarded  as  the  passive  recipient 
of  form  ;  hence,  material  cause  ;  that  which  is  or  may  be 
given  a  new  form. 

He  is  the  matter  of  virtue.  B.  Jonson. 

6  Specif.,  Philos .,  the  indeterminate  subject  of  reality; 
the  wholly  or  virtually  passive  element  in  the  universe  ; 
the  unorganized  basis  or  stuff  of  experience  which  when 
combined  with  form,  or  the  ideal  element,  gives  phenom¬ 
ena,  or  real  objects.  The  metaphysical  conception  of  mat¬ 
ter  as  that  which  combines  or  synthesizes  the  variable 
elements  of  existence,  though  in  itself  wholly  indetermi¬ 
nate,  takes  its  rise  in  the  Platonic  and  Aristotelian  notion 
of  the  passive  or  potential  substance  or  substratum 
upon  which  form  (ttioc,  iSea)  acts  to  produce  realities. 
This  substratum,  or  subject  oi  change  and  development, 
is  conceived  to  possess  no  attributes  except  the  capacity 
of  being  acted  upon  by  form,  and  (especially  when  exist¬ 
ing  as  a  combination  of  matter  and  form,  that  is,  as  reality) 
a  power  of  resistance  or  implasticity,  by  reason  of  which 
it  yields  only  in  part  to  the  operation  of  formal  causes 
ana  so  gives  rise  to  the  imperfections  of  reality.  The 
notion  of  matter  as  substance  or  substratum  was  devel¬ 
oped  in  Scholastic  philosophy  from  the  Aristotelian  con¬ 
ception.  By  Descartes  this  was  identified  with  extended 
substance,  and  by  later  philosophers,  as  Locke,  has  often 
been  confounded  with  the  physical  conception.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  the  Lockian  view,  matter  is  the  cause  of  sensa¬ 
tion,  but  is  not  itself  directly  perceived.  Berkeley  de¬ 
nied  the  existence  of  any  such  matter,  but,  like  modern 
phenomenalists.  he  did  not  question  the  concrete  reality 
of  an  objective  element  in  experience,  that  is,  of  percepti¬ 
ble  physical  objects  possessing  the  attributes  of  extension, 
rigidity,  inertia,  etc.  In  Kantian  idealism  the  distinction 
of  matter  and  form  appears  in  another  guise,  matter  being 
the  sensible  stuff  or  sensuous  context  of  experience  (in 
Kantian  language,  the  “  manifold  ”),  while  form  is  the  pure 
form  of  the  understanding  and  the  a  priori  sensible  forms, 
time  and  space.  Cf.  form,  idea,  noumenon,  substance. 

6.  That  which  is  or  is  to  be  treated  or  dealt  with  ;  con¬ 
cern;  affair;  business;  hence,  indefinitely,  a  thing  or 
things;  as,  a  matter  of  fact;  matters  of  importance. 

To  help  the  matter ,  the  alchemist*  call  in  many  vanities  out 
of  astrology.  Bacon. 

Some  young  female  seems  to  have  carried  matters  so  far,  that 
she  is  ripe  for  asking  advice.  Spectator. 

7  That  with  regard  to  or  about  which  anything  takes 

place  or  is  done  ;  the  thing  aimed  at  or  treated  of  ;  sub¬ 
ject  of  action,  discussion,  consideration,  feeling,  complaint, 
legal  action,  or  the  like;  theme;  subject-matter.  “If 
the  matter  should  be  tried  by  duel.”  i*acon. 

Son  of  God,  Savior  of  men  !  Thy  name 

Shall  be  the  copious  matter  of  my  song.  Milton. 

8  Ground  ;  reason  ;  cause  ;  the  cause  or  occasion,  esp.  of 
anything  disagreeable  or  distressing  ;  difficulty  ;  trouble. 

And  this  is  the  matter  why  interpreters  upon  that  passage  in 
Hosea  will  not  consent  it  to  be  a  true  story.  Milton. 

9.  Alfair  worthy  of  account;  thing  of  consequence;  im¬ 
portance  ;  significance  ;  moment ;  —  chiefly  in  the  phrases 
what  matter  f  no  matter ,  and  the  like. 

A  prophet  some,  and  some  a  poet,  cry  ; 

No  matter  which,  so  neither  of  them  lie.  Dryden. 
10  Means  ;  provision  for  something.  Ohs. 

11.  Amount ;  quantity  ;  portion  ;  space  ;  —  often  indefi¬ 
nite.  “  No  small  matter  of  British  forces.”  Milton. 

Away  he  goes.  ...  a  matter  of  seven  miles.  V Estrange. 

12.  Print.  Anything  to  be  set  in  type  ;  manuscript ;  copy  ; 
also,  type  set  up,  —  called  live  matter  before  printing,  dead 
matter  after  printing,  standing  matter  while  kept  in  shape 
for  use,  usually  after  a  printing. 

13.  Post  Office.  Mail  matter;  mail ;  as,  first-class,  second- 
class,  or  third-class  matter.  See  mail,  n.,  3. 

for  the  matter  of  that,  so  far  as  that  goes  ;  as  for  that.  —  in 
the  m  of.  in  respect  to  ;  with  regard  to.  —  m.  in  controversy, 
m  In  Issue.  See  fact,  h.  —  m.  of  a  proposition.  Logic. 
a  The  subject  and  predicate  ;—  called  the  material  matter. 
b  The  fact  designated  ;  —  called  the  formal  matter.  —  m  of 
a  syllogism.  Logic,  a  The  propositions  (the  proximate 
matter),  or  the  terms  (the  remote  matter),  b  The  prem¬ 
ises  ;  —  opposed  to  the  conclusion,  as  the  form.  —  m.  of 
course,  a  natural,  logical  result  or  accompaniment;  that 


which  was  to  be  expected  with  confidence.  —  matter  of  fact, 
an  actual  occurrence;  a  matter  that  is  or  appertains  to  fact. 
See  fact.  —  m  of  recard,  anything  recorded.  —  on,  or  upon, 
the  m.,  or  the  whole  m.,  considering  the  whole  ;  taking  all 
things  into  ”iew.  VOs.  —  to,  or  from,  the  m.,  to,  or  from, 
the  point,  or  matter  of  debate. 

mat'ter  (rnXt'er),  v.  i. ;  mat'tered  (-erd) ;  mat'ter-inq. 

1.  To  be  of  importance  ;  to  import ;  signify. 

It  matters  not  how  they  were  called.  Locke. 

2  To  form  or  discharge  pus;  to  maturate  “  Each  slight 
sore  matter eth .”  Sir  P.  Sidney. 

mat'ter.  v.  t.  1.  To  be  important  to  or  in  respect  to. 

2.  To  regard  as  important;  to  concern  one’s  self  about; 
to  care  for  ;  to  mind  ;  also,  to  value  ;  like.  Obs. 

lie  did  not  matter  cold,  nor  hunger.  //.  Brooke. 
mat'ter-of-lact',  a.  Adhering  to  facts  ;  conforming  to 
absolute  reality  ;  not  fanciful  or  imaginative  ;  common¬ 
place  ;  dry. 

mat'ter  y  (mSt'er-T),  a.  1.  Generating  or  containing  pus. 
2  Full  of  substance,  or  matter  ;  important. 
Mat-teuc'ci-a  (ind-tuk'shT-d),  n.  [NL.,  after  C.  Matteucci , 
Italian  physicist.]  Bot.  A  small  genus  of  polypodiaceoue 
ferns,  the  ostrich  ferns,  having  dimorphous  fronds  with 
free  veins,  the  fertile  bearing  numerous  sori  concealed 
beneath  their  revolute  margins.  See  ostrich  fern. 

Mat  th®'an,  Mat  the'an  (md-the'ftn),  a.  Of,  pertaining 
to,  or  resembling,  Matthew  the  Evangelist. 

Mat'thew  (mSth'u),  n.  [F.  Mathieu ,  L.  Maithaeus.  Gr. 
Martfaioc  ;  prob.  of  the  same  Heb.  origin  as  Matthias.  See 
Matthias.]  1.  Lit.,  gift  of  Jehovah  ;  —  masc.  prop.  name. 
L.  Malttiae.ii s  (mX-the'fts) ;  F.  Mathieu  (m a'tyff') ;  It.  Mat- 
teo  (mat-ta'o) ;  Sp.  Mateo  (ma-ta'o) ;  G.  Matthaus  (ma-ta'- 
oos) ;  D.  Matthevs  (ma-ta'dos).  —  Dim.  Mat. 

2.  Bib.  a  Son  of  Alplueus,  and  a  collector  of  customs  at 
Capernaum,  who  at  the  summons  of  Christ  became  one  of 
the  twelve  apostles,  b  The  Gospel  of  Matthew.  See  New 
Testament. 

Mat'thew’s  Bi'ble  (mJth'uz).  All  edition  of  the  Bible 
probably  made  by  John  Rogers  and  William  Tyndale,  but 
so  called  because  published  (1537)  under  the  pseudonym 
Thomas  Matthew.  It  was  probably  made  with  some 
changes  from  the  Bibles  of  Tyndale  and  Coverdale. 
“  From  Matthew's  Bible  ...  all  later  revisions  have  been 
successively  formed.”  Westcoti. 

Mat  thi'o  la  (m5t-thi'o-ld  ;  ma-thi'-),  n.  [NL.,  after  P.  A. 
Mattioli  (1500-77),  Italian  physician.]  Bot.  A  genus  of 
brassicaceous  herbs  and  shrubs  of  the  Old  World,  distin¬ 
guished  by  the  long  terete  silique  containing  numerous 
winged  seeds,  and  by  the  thickened  lobes  of  the  stigma. 
Many  of  the  species  are  cultivated  under  the  name  of 
stock  or  gilliflower.  See  stock,  gillyflower. 
mat'tlng  (mkt'Tng),  n.  [From  mat,  v.  t.  d »’.]  1.  Act  of 

interweaving  or  tangling  together  so  as  to  make  a  mat , 
the  process  of  becoming  matted. 

2.  Materials  for  mats  ;  also,  mats  collectively  ;  mat  work  ; 
a  matlike  fabric,  for  use  in  covering  floors,  packing  arti¬ 
cles,  and  the  like  ;  a  kind  of  carpeting  made  of  straw,  etc. 

3.  An  ornamental  border.  See  4th  mat,  1. 
mat'tlng:,  n.  [See  MAT  a  dull  finish.]  A  dull,  lusterless 

surface  in  gilding,  metal  work,  glassmaking,  etc. 
mat'tock  (mSt'ak),  n.  [AS. 


1  Cutter  Mattock  ;  2  Pick 
Muttoek 


mattuc.]  An  implement  for 
digging  and  grubbing.  The 
head  lias  two  long  steel 
blades,  one  like  an  adz  and 
the  other  like  a  narrow  ax 
or  the  point  of  a  pickax, 
mat'tock,  v.  t.  To  dig  or  grub  with  a  mattock, 
mat'told  (mSt'oid),  n.  [It.  matto  mad  (cf.  L.  rnattus ,  mains , 
drunk)  -f-  -oh/.]  A  person  of  congenitally  abnormal  mind 
bordering  on  insanity  or  degeneracy, 
mat-toir'  (mS-twar',,  n.  [F.  matoir.'j  Engraving. 

A  kind  of  coarse  punch  with  a  rasplike  face,  used 
for  making  a  rough  surface  on  etching  ground,  or 
on  the  naked  copper,  the  effect  after  biting  being 
very  similar  to  stippled  lines, 
mat'tress  (mSt'rgs),  n.  [OF.  materas ,  F.  matetas  ; 
cf.  It.  materasso ,  mater  assa ,  LL.  matratium ,  Sp. 

&  Pg.  al madrague.  Pr.  al matrac  ;  all  from  Ar. 
mafrah  a  place  where  anything  is  thrown,  what 
is  thrown  under  something,  fr.  taraha  to  throw.]  1.  A 
tufted  bed;  a  bed  stuffed  with  hair,  moss,  or  other  suit¬ 
able  material,  and  tufted  or  otherwise  fastened. 

2  A  mat.  Obs. 


Mattoir. 


3.  Hydraul.  Engin.  A  mass  of  interwoven  brush,  poles, 
etc.,  to  protect  a  bank  from  erosion  by  currents  or  waves, 
ma  tur'a  ble  (md-tur'd-b’l),  a.  Capable  of  maturation; 
specif.,  Med .,  capable  of  suppurating  perfectly, 
mat'll  rant  (mXPu-rtfnt),  ».  [L.  maturans ,  p.  pr.  See 

maturate.]  Med.  A  medicine,  or  application,  which  pro¬ 
motes  suppuration. 

mat'u-rate  (-rat),  v.  t. ;  mat'u-rat'ed  (-rat'Sd) ;  mat'u- 
rat'ing  (-rat'Tng).  [L  maturatus ,  p.  p  of  maturare  to 
make  ripe,  fr.  maturus  ripe,  mature.  See  mature,  v.  d’  a.] 

1.  To  promote  the  perfect  suppuration  of  (an  abscess). 

2.  To  bring  to  ripeness  or  maturity  ;  to  ripen.  Obs.  or  R. 

A  tree  may  be  maturated  artificially.  Fuller 

3.  Alchemy ,  etc.  To  purify  (a  metal)  or  to  concentrate 
the  metal  of  (an  ore  or  the  like).  Obs. 

mat'U-rate,  V.  i.  To  ripen  ;  mature  ;  specif.,  to  suppurate, 
mat  u  ra'tlon  (-ra'slwn),  «.  [L.  mahiratio  a  hastening  : 

cf.  F.  maturation .~\  1.  Process  of  suppurating  perfectly  ; 

the  formation  of  pus  or  matter. 

2.  Process  of  bringing,  or  of  coming,  to  full  development, 
ripeness,  or  maturity. 

The  genesis  and  maturation  of  a  planet.  Emerson. 

3.  a  Alchemy.  Conversion  of  a  base  metal  into  gold.  Obs. 
b  Development  of  one  form  of  matter  from  another.  Obs. 
4  Biol,  a  The  final  series  of  stages  in  the  formation  of 
the  egg,  by  which  its  nucleus  is  prepared  for  union  with 


the  sperm  nucleus.  In  most  animals  in  which  the  process 
has  been  studied,  it  is  accomplished  by  two  successive 
mitotic  divisions  of  the  egg  with  no  intervening  resting 
stage,  which  are  peculiar  in  that  they  diminish  the  bulk 
of  the  egg  only  imperceptibly,  the  cells  (polar  bodies) 
which  are  budded  off  being  very  minute;  also  in  that  the 
number  of  chromosomes  into  which  the  chromatin  of  the 
egg  nucleus  resolves  itself  preparatory  to  these  divisions 
is  but  half  the  usual  number,  a  provision  against  doubling 
the  number  of  chromosomes  in  the  subsequent  process  of 
fertilization  (which  see).  The  polar  bodies  (being  formed 
by  mitotic  division)  each  receive,  in  spite  of  their  minute 
size,  as  much  of  the  chromatin  as  remains  in  the  egg, 
hence  the  matured  egg  contains  but  one  fourth  of  its  orig¬ 
inal  amount,  the  remaining  three  fourths  which  pass  into 
the  polar  bodies  being  lost,  as  the  polar  bodies  do  not  de¬ 
velop.  See  reducing  division,  b  In  a  broader  sense,  the 
final  process  of  mitotic  division  in  the  development  of  the 
sperm  or  spermatozoon,  in  which  there  is  also  a  reduction 
of  the  chromosomes  to  one  half  the  original  number. 

While  similar  phenomena  occur  in  plants,  they  are 
differently  interpreted  by  botanists,  owing  to  the  more 
evident  alternation  of  generations  resulting  from  the 
longer  interval  between  reduction  and  fertilization, 
ma  tur'a- tive  (md-tur'd-tTv  ;  m£tji-ra-tTv  ;  ‘277),  a.  [Cf. 
F.  muturatif. ]  Conducing  to  ripeness  or  maturity  ;  hence, 
conducing  to  euppuration.  — //.  A  matunint. 
ma-_ture'  (ma-tur'),  a. ;  ma-tur'er  (-tur'er);  ma-tur'est 
(-tur'Sst).  [L.  maturus ;  prob.  akin  to  E.  matin.'] 

1.  Brought  by  natural  process  to  completeness  of  growth 
and  development;  fitted  by  growth  and  development  for 
any  function,  action,  or  state,  appropriate  to  its  kind  ; 
full-grown  ;  ripe.  “  Now  is  love  mature  in  ear.”  Tennyson. 

2.  Completely  worked  out;  fully  digested  or  prepared; 
ready  for  action  ;  made  ready  for  destined  application  or 
use  ;  perfected  ;  as,  a  mature  plan. 

3.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  condition  of  full  development ;  as, 
a  man  of  mature  years. 

4  Come  to,  or  in  a  state  of,  completed  suppuration. 

6-  Having  run  to  the  limit  of  its  time  ;  due,  as  a  note. 

6.  Phys.  Geog.  a  Designating  the  topography  of  a  sur¬ 
face  well  dissected  by  the  erosion  of  running  water  so  that 
6lopes  predominate  greatly  over  flats  ;  —  applied  also  to 
streams  which  have  cut  their  valleys  down  nearly  or  quite 
to  base  level,  but  have  not  >et  made  them  very  wide,  b 
Adjusted  to  rock  structure  ;  —  said  of  streams. 

7.  Prompt.  Obs. 

Syn.  —  Mature, ripe,  mellow  are  here  compared  esp.  in 
their  fig.  senses.  Mature  and  npe  agree  in  implying  full¬ 
ness  of  growth  ;  mature  emphasizes  the  completion  of  a 
development,  ripe  suggests  rather  readiness  for  use.  or 
full  fruition  ;  as,  “  a  true  knight,  not  yet  mature  ”  (Shale.) ; 
cf.  mature  deliberation;  “ ripe  for  exploits  and  mighty 
enterprises”  (Shak);  “autumnal  wisdom  .  .  .  ripe  and 
placid  ”  (  W.  Pater) ;  cf.  “steady  moods  of  thoughtfulness 
matured  to  inspiration  (  Wordsworth) ;  “benignity  and 
home-bred  sense  ripening  in  perfect  innocence  ”  (id.).  Mel¬ 
low  emphasizes  the  softness,  sweetness,  or  richness  at¬ 
tendant  upon  complete  ripeness  or  maturity  ;  as,  “the  old 
man’s  .  .  .  mellow,  cheerful  vein,  w  hich  was  like  the  sweet 
flavor  of  a  frostbitten  apple”  (Hawthorne)  \  “the  calm 
and  mellow  touch  of  his  religious  philosophy  upon  fever¬ 
ish  things  of  human  life”  ( J .  A.  Symonds);  cf.  “Carlyle 
is  softened  dowrn  from  his  old  self,  mellowed  like  old  wine  ” 
(E.  FitzGerald).  See  whole  ;  cf.  crude,  premature. 
mature  river,  a  river  corresponding  in  stage  of  development 
to  a  mature  topography,  having  its  system  of  tributaries 
well  developed,  and  its  erosive  work  at  a  maximum, 
ma  ture'  (ma-tur'),  v.  t.  ;  -tured'  (-turd') ;  -tur'ing  (-tur'- 
Tng).  [See  maturate,  mature,  a.]  1.  To  maturate.  Obs. 

2  To  bring  or  hasten  to  maturity  ;  to  promote  ripeness 
or  full  development  in  ;  to  ripen  ;  complete  ;  perfect ;  as, 
to  mature  one’s  plans. 

3.  To  hasten  through  a  due  course.  Obs. 
ma  ture',  v.  i.  1.  To  advance  toward  maturity  ;  to  be¬ 
come  ripe  ;  as,  wine  and  judgment  mature  with  age. 

2.  Hence,  to  become  due,  as  a  note, 
mat'u-res'cent  (m5tji-r8s'ent),  a.  [L.  maturescens ,  p.  pr. 
of  maturescere  to  become  ripe,  v.  incho.  from  matui'us. 
See  mature,  a.]  Approaching  maturity.  Rare.  —  mat'- 
u-res'cence  (-ens),  n.  Rare. 
ma-tur'lng  (md-tur'Tng),  p.  a.  Approaching  maturity; 
as,  maturing  fruits  ;  maturing  notes  of  hand, 
ma-tu'rl-ty  (nid-tu'rT-tT),  /?.  [L.  maturitas :  cf.  F.  ma- 

turi/e.]  1.  Deliberateness  ;  due  care  or  consideration.  Obs. 
2.  State  or  quality  of  being  mature;  ripeness;  full  de¬ 
velopment  ;  as,  the  maturity  of  corn  ;  maturity  of  judg¬ 
ment  ;  the  maturity  of  a  plan. 

3  A  becoming  due  ;  termination  of  the  period  a  notet 
or  other  obligation,  has  to  run. 

4  Prompt  action  or  consideration.  Obs. 

maturity  of  chances,  the  false  notion  (the  basis  of  much  bet¬ 
ting)  that  when,  in  a  series  of  events,  the  frequency  of  one 
form  of  event  (as  the  turning  of  heads  or  of  an  ace)  has 
risen  above  the  theoretical  average,  in  the  near  future  it 
will  therefore  fall  below  that  average. 

Ma  tu'ta  (md-tu'td),  n.,  or  Ma'ter  Ma-tU'ta  (ma'ter). 
[L.]  Rom.  Relig.  An  ancient  Italian  goddess  of  the 
dawn,  and  hence  of  birth,  orig.  associated  with  Janus.  In 
later  times  she  was  identified  with  the  Greek  Leucothea, 
the  legend  being  that  Ino  (which  see)  and  Melicertes  were 
borne  to  the  mouth  of  the  Tiber  and  rescued  by  Carmentis 
with  the  prophecy  that  the  pair  should  be  worshiped  by 
the  Greeks  as  Leucothea  and  Palaemon.bv  the  Italians  as 
Mntuta  and  Portunns.  From  this  legend  arose  the  wor¬ 
ship  of  Matuta  and  Portunus  as  sea  deities, 
ma  tu'tl-nal  (md-tu'tT-ndl :  mXtji-ti'nal  ;  277),  a.  [L.  ma¬ 
tutinal  is.  matntivus :  cf.  F.  matutinal.  See  matin.]  Of  or 
pertaining  to  the  morning  ;  early.  —  ma-tu'ti-nal-ly,  adv. 
mat'weed'  (mSt'wed'),  n.  a  Any  of  several  maritime 
grasses,  as  Ammophila  arena  via.  Nardus  stiicta,  Sjiartina 
strict  a.  Lygenni  spar  turn,  the  last  often  disting,  as  hooded 
matweed.  b  The  tumbleweed  A  maranfhvs  b/iloides. 
matz'oth  (mit'soth),  ti.pl.  [Heb.  matstsoth ,  pi.  of  matstsfih 
unleavened.]  Unleavened  bread  eaten  at  the  Passover. 


mat'tino.  Metal.  To  convert 
into  mntte. 

mat'ted  ly.  adv.  of  matted. 
Mat  t«  na'i  (m&t'C-na'T  ;  mfit'- 
f-nl).  Bib. 

mat'tens.  Obs  pi.  of  matin,  n. 
mat'tana,  r.  To  recite,  or  honor 
by  reciting,  matins.  Obs.  (  05s. I 
mat'ter.  n.  A  maker  of  mats.  | 
mat'ter  ful. a.  See -ful.  —  mat'¬ 
ter  fulness,  n. 

mat'ter  ish.  a.  Mattery.  Obs. 
mat'ter-lesa,  a  See  -less. 
matter  stuff.  Mind  stuff  in  its 


material  aspect  James  Ward. 

Mat'than  (mfit'thBn),  Mat  tha- 
nl'as  (-t  h  rr-n  T'fi  s),  Mat'that 
(m&t'thflt).  Mat  the'las  (mftt- 
the'ltts:  mftt'thMfts).  Bib. 
Mat'thew.  Master  A  town  gull 
in  Hen  .lonson’s  “  Every  Man  in 
^8  11111110^’' 

Matthew  Walker  knot,  single, 

double  See  2d  knot,  1. 
Mat-thl'as  (nvMhT'Ss),  n.  [L. 
Matthias ,  Gr.  Mnrflia?.  fr  Heb. 
Mattithyah.  Cf.  Matthew.] 
1.  Masc.  prop.  name. 


2.  Bib.  The  disciple  chosen  to 

succeed  Judas  Iscariot 
Mat  thieu'-Ples'sy'  green(mi/- 
tyU'plC*/se').Arnaudon’s  green 
xnat'ti  (nittt'T),  n.  (Somali  liba- 
na<tdi  incense,  in  ArJihun  mati , 
name  of  one  species.)  See  Bos- 
wei.ua.  [or  Eng.  EcclA 

mattin  Var.  ot  matin.  Obs. | 
Mat  ti  thl'ah  (-thT'd).  Bib 
mat  to  wac'ca  ( mRt'fi-w&k'd ), 
n.  [Indian  name.]  The  fall 
herring.  [matrass.  I 

mat'trass.  Chem.  Var.  of | 


]!  mat  tnl'la  (mrt-t  fi  I'd),  n. 

[NL..  dim.  fr.  L.  matta  mat.] 
Bot  A  reticulum, 
matture.  +  matter  [  Brit.  I 
mat'ty  (rndt'T).  Var  of  m  ati e.  | 
matulat.  +  mai.ta  lent. 
mat'u  rant  (m  A  Pfl-r  a  n  t),  a. 
Matnrntive.  Obs. 'nr  R. 
m»-ture'ly.  a>tr.  of  mature. 
ma-ture'ment.  n.  Sec  -mknt. 
ma-ture'ness.  n.  Sec  -ness. 
ma-tur'er  fmd-tflr'Pr),  n.  One 
who  brings  t<»  maturity, 
ma-tu'ri-fy.  v.  t.  (See  mature: 


-I  V.]  To  maturate  Obs.  [-ish. I 

ma  tur'ish(md-tnr'Tsh ),«.  See| 
ma-tu'ti-na-ry(nm-tn'tl-nft-rT), 
n.  Matutinal.  Bare. 
mat'u-tlne(mfit'fl-tTn),  a.  Matu¬ 
tinal  ;  specif..  Astro/.,  rising  in 
or  just  before  the  dawn.  —  mat'- 
u  tine-ly.  adv  Both  Archaic. 
mat'u-tines.  «  pi.  Matins.  Obs. 
mat'y  (mat'Y).  n.;  pi.  maties 
(-Yz).  [Orig.  uncert.]  A  native 
servant  in  India,  esp.  an  assist¬ 
ant  servant 

mau(mou),  n.  [  Anamese  wfli/.] 


See  measure.  Table. 

man  (mou),  n.  IFrom  a  native 
African  name.]  The  tsetse  fly. 
mau-ca'co(ni6-ka'ko)  Var  “of 
MACACO.  [ofMOCH.I 

mauch(mQK  ;  moK).  Scot,  var  | 
Mauch  Chunk  (mrtk  chnijk). 

tFrom  Mauch  Chunk,  town  in 
ennsvl vania.]  deal.  A  sub¬ 
division  of  the  Mississippian 
(Subcarhoniferous)  system  in 
Pennsylvania  and  adjacent 
States'  The  strata  consist  chief¬ 
ly  of  shale 


food,  foot  i  out, oil;  chair  ;  go  ;  sing;,  itjk  ;  ♦hen,  thin;  nature,  verdure  (250) ;  x  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144) ;  bon  ;  yet ;  zh_*in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Gcrom. 

Full  explanations  of  Abbreviations,  Sign*,  etc..  Immediately  precede  the  Vocabulary. 
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MAXILLARY 


maud  (m6d),  n.  A  gray  plaid  used  by  shepherds  in  Scot¬ 
land  ;  hence,  a  rug  or  shawl  of  such  plaid, 
maud'lin  (niSd'lTn),  a.  [From  Maudlin ,  i.  e.,  Magda- 
len ,  ME.  Maudeleyne ,  OF.  Muudelene ,  Madeleine ,  who  is 
drawn  by  painters  with  eyes  swollen  and  red  with  weep¬ 
ing.!  1.  Tearful;  weeping;  lachrymose.  Archaic. 

2.  Tearfully  or  weakly  emotional ;  effusively  sentimental ; 
as,  maudlin  eloquence  ;  a  maudlin  poetess. 

3.  Drunk  enough  to  be  emotionally  silly  ;  fuddled. 

Man  /tin  Clarence  in  his  malmsey  butt.  Byron. 

mau'ger,  mau'gre  (mS'ger),  prep.  [OF.  maugrh ,  mulgre , 
F.  mulgre,  prop.,  ill  will.  See  malice  ;  agree.]  1.  In 
spite  of  ;  in  opposition  to  ;  notwithstanding. 

This  mauger  all  the  world  will  I  keep  safe.  Shak. 
2  In  interjeotional  phrases,  a  curse  on.  Ohs.  “  Mauger 
them  !  ”  Spenser. 

mau'ger,  mau'gre,  adv.  [See  mauger,  prep.]  Notwith¬ 
standing  ;  also,  Hare,  unwillingly. 

Mau'i  (mou'e),  Ji.  Polynesian  Myth.  A  hero  to  whom  is 
ascribed  the  establishment  of  order  and  the  beginnings  of 
culture.  The  Maoris  relate  that  he  snared  the  sun,  con¬ 
trolled  the  winds,  and  fished  up  the  land  from  the  sea, 
whence  New  Zealand  iscalled  “  Te  Ika-a-Maui,”  the  Fish 
of  Maui. 

maul,  mall  (m81),  n.  [See  mall  a  mallet.]  1.  A  heavy 
club,  start,  or  mallet ;  a  mace.  Archaic  or  /list. 

2.  Any  of  various  heavy  hammers  or  beetles,  esp.  one  for 
driving  wedges.  Mauls,  formerly  made  usually  of  wood, 
are  now  often  made  of  metal,  as  cast  steel,  and  sometimes 
have  conical  or  wedge-shaped  peens  for  special  uses. 

3.  In  form  mall.  A  heavy  blow.  Ohs.  it*  R. 

4  Rugby  Football.  Formerly,  act  of  mauling. 

maul,  mall,  v.  t. ;  mauled,  malled  (m61d)  ;  maul'ino, 
mall'ing.  [Cf.  OF.  maillier.  See  mall  a  mallet ;  cf. 
malleate.]  1.  To  beat  with  a  maul,  or  the  like.  Ohs. 

2.  To  beat  and  bruise  or  mangle;  hence,  to  handle 
roughly,  as  by  pulling  or  knocking  about. 

Meek  modern  faith  to  murder,  hack,  and  maul.  Pope. 
3-  To  split,  as  a  rail,  with  a  maul  and  wedge.  U.  S. 

4.  To  injure  greatly,  as  by  rougli  or  inconsiderate  treat¬ 
ment  or  criticism. 

It  munis  not  only  the  person  misrepresented,  but  him  also  to 
whom  he  is  misrepresented.  South. 

maul'ing  (mQl'Tng),  n.  A  severe  beating  with  a  stick, 
cudgel,  or  the  fist.  Now  Chiefly  Co/log. 
maul  oak  <m61).  All  evergreen  oak  of  California  (Quercus 
chrysolepis)  with  oblong  leaves;  the  canon  live  oak. 
maul'stick'  (mdl'stlk'),  n.  [D.  maalstok ,  or  G.  maler- 
slock  ;  G.  maler  a  painter  -}-  stock  stick.]  A  stick  used  by 
painters  as  a  rest  for  the  hand  while  working. 

Mau  me  n6'  test  (mo  m’  na').  Anal.  Chem.  A  test  for 
oils,  made  by  slowly  introducing  10  c.  c.  of  concentrated 
sulphuric  acid  into  50  g.  of  the  oil,  and  noting  the  heating 
effect.  The  maximum  rise  in  temperature  thus  attained 
is  the  Maumen^  number  or  Maumend  value  (for  olive  oil,  about 
44  ;  cottonseed  oil,  about  70  ;  linseed  oil,  about  125). 
mau'met  (mo'niSt ; -mTt),n.  [Contr.  fr.  Mahomet.']  1.  A 
false  god  or  idol ;  —  ari.>ing  from  a  belief  that  Mohamme¬ 
dans  worshiped  images  of  Mohammed.  Ohs. 

2.  A  puppet;  a  doll  ;  an  image;  also,  an  odd  figure;  a 
guy  ; —  often  a  term  of  abuse.  Ohs.  or  Dial.  Eiig. 

3.  A  kind  of  pigeon.  Ohs. 

4  A  scarecrow  .  Dial.  Eng. 

mau'met  ry  (-rl),  n.  1.  Idolatry;  idols;  an  idol.  Ohs. 

2.  »/.  The  appurtenances  of  idolatry.  Ohs. 

3.  [cap.]  Mohammedanism. 

maund  (mond),  n.  Also  man.  [Hind.  &  Per.  man.']  A 
greatly  varying  weight  of  India;  also,  a  corresponding 
weight  of  Persia,  Turkey,  etc.  ;  a  batman.  Cf.  batman. 
In  India  the  maund  has  varied  from  less  than  19  to  more 
than  163  lbs.  av.  (8.6-73.9  kg.).  At  Bombay  it  is  about  28 
lbs.,  at  Madras  about  25  lbs.  The  government  maund  is 
100  lbs.  troy  (82.286  lbs.  av.  or  37.327  Kg.).  See  weight. 
maun'der  (m6ii'der  ;  man'-),  v.  i. ;  -dered  (-derd) ;  -der- 
ing.  [Orig.  uncert. ;  cf.  maund  to  beg.]  1.  To  grumble  ; 
growl.  Ohs. 

2  To  move  languidly  ;  to  wander  idly. 

3.  To  speak  indistinctly  or  disconnectedly;  to  talk  inco¬ 
herently  ;  to  mutter  ;  mumble. 

He  wae  ever  maundering  by  the  way  how  that  he  met  a  party 
of  scarlet  devils.  Scott. 

maun'der,  V.  t.  To  utter  grumblingly  ;  to  mutter. 


maucht  (nifiKt ;  mast).  Var.  of 
M  a Ui;  ht.  Ohs.  or  Scot 
Maud  n.  [OF.  Mahant , 

of  Germanic  origin  ;  cf.  OIIG. 
Machthilt.  Cf- Matilda.]  Fein, 
prop.  name. 

maud.  n.  [Prob.  fr.  proper 
name  1  A  hag.  Ohs  0<f.  K.  D. 
mau'dle  (md'd’l),  v.  t.  5 c  i.  [See 
maudlin  )  To  render  maudlin; 
to  talk  as  one  maudlin.  Ohs. 
maud'lin.  o<  maude'line  (mdd'- 
lYn),  n.  (See  maudlin,  a.] 

1.  [cop.]  =  Magdalen.  Ohs. 

2.  Dial.  Emj.  a  Costmary.  Ohs. 
b  A  southern  European  v arrow 
( Achillea  ageratuw ),  also  called 
maudlin  tansy,  sweet  maudlin. 

3.  Maudlin  sentiment  or  action. 

Bare.  [-ism. I 

maud'lin  ism  (-Yz’mj,  n.  Seel 
maud'lin-ize,  r.  t.  See-i/r. 
maud'lin-ly,  adv.  of  maudlin. 
maud'lin-wort'  (m  6  d'l  T  n- 
wfirt').  n.  The  oxeye  daisy. 
Dial.  Eng.  Imauoh.  06<.| 
m&uf.  Dial.  Eng.  var.  of | 
maufesour.  +  malfeasor. 
mau'ger.  mau'gre.  n.  [OF. 
malign*,  mal  gre.  Cf.  MALICE; 
agree,  j  Spite  ;  ill  will.  Ohs. 
mau'ger.  mau'gre.  v.  t.  (F.  mau- 
greet-  to  curse  J  To  defy-  Ohs. 
maugh,  7i.  [Cf.  lcel.  nuigr. J  A 
brother-in-law;  Bon-in-law.  Ohs. 
maught  (mdKt  ;  miiKt),  n.  [Cf. 
lcel.  indttr.  See  might,  77.] 
Might  ;  strength  ;  ability  Ohs. 
or  Scot.  [=  Malaoigi.I 

Mau  gis' (mG'zhe'),  7i.  ( OF. ]  1 
Mau'gra-bee  (m  6'g  r  «-b  e), 
Mau'gra-bin  (-bTn),  n.  [Ar. 
magribi  western, North  African, 
of  Barbary,  fr.  magrah  sunset.) 
An  African  Moor.  [cious. | 
mau  gra'cious.  +  malgra-| 
mau'gre  Var.  of  mauger. 
mauk.  Var.  of  mawk.  Obs. 
or  Scot.  Sc  Dial.  Eng. 
znau'kin(m3'kYn).  Var.  of  m  al- 
kin.  Obs.  or  Scot.  Sf  Dial.  Eng. 


maul ( mftl),7f.  (Cf. lcel.  molr, Sw. 

mat,  akin  to  Goth.  malo.\  A 
moth.  Local ,  Eng. 
maul.  ii.  Clayey  or  marly  soil. 
Dial.  Eng. 

maul,  maule.  ti.  I  Cf.  mallow.) 
The  common  mallow. Dial. Eng. 
maul,  c.  i.  To  hammer.  Obs. 
maulard.  +  mallard. 
mau'la  vl  (mou'ld-ve),  n.  = 
MOOLVEE 

Mau  la-wl'yah  (-we'yd),  n.  pi  \ 
[Ar.  manta  w  i  referring  to 
a  prince.  judge.  nr  dervish,  fr. 
mania  prince,  judge.)  See 

DERVISH,  1. 

maule.  -f  male. 
j  maul'er.  n.  One  who  mauls, 
maul'ey  (mftl'l),  7i.  Hand  ;  fist 
Slang. 

maul'gre.  4*  malgre. 
maul'ktn.  Obs.  or  dial.  Eng. 

var.  of  MALKIN. 

maulL  f  MALT.  [MOOLVEE. I 
uiaul'”i  (moul'vY).  Var.  of| 
maumonom).  Obs.  or  dial.  Eng. 
var.  of  MALM. 

Ma-u'man  (mlt-O'mdfn).  D.  Bib. 
maumerye.  *f*  mahomkrye. 
mau' met  er,  7».  Idolater.  Obs. 
l  maun.  MAUND.  India. 
raaun(mon).  Scot.  Si  dial.  Eng. 
var.  of  maund,  n  basket, 
maun  (mbn  ;  mftn),  v.  i.  or  aux¬ 
iliary.  [Of  Scand.  origin  ;  cf. 
lcel.  mvnu  <  pres,  ind.,  1st  pers. 
man,  pi.  nnomm)  will,  shall.) 
Must.  Scot. 
maunch.  +  manche. 

;  maunch.  t  munch. 
i  maunchet.  +  mancmet. 
maun'ci-ple.  +  manciple. 
maund  (mound).  Obs.  or  dial 
Eng.  var.  of  MOUND, 
maund.  r.  t.  Sc  i.  [Cf.  F.  mendier 
to  beg.)  To  beg.  —  ti.  Begging. 
Both  Obs.  Cant. 
maund  (mftnd  ;  miind),  n.  (AS. 
mand,  mond  :  cf.  F.  mantle,  of 
G.orD  origin.)  A  hand  basket; 
a  hamper;—  also  used  indefinite¬ 


maun'dy  (mfln'dY),  n.  [See  Maundy  Thursday.]  1.  The 
ceremony  of  washing  the  feet  of  the  poor  on  Maundy 
Thursday.  See  Maundy  Thursday. 

2.  The  alms  distributed  in  connection  with  this  ceremony 
or  on  Maundy  Thursday.  In  England  the  foot  washing  is 
obsolete,  but  the  “  royal  maundy  ”  is  distributed  annually 
on  behalf  of  the  sovereign. 

3.  [cg/l]  The  Last  Supper  ,  also,  the  Eucharist.  Ohs. 

4.  A  feast.  Ohs. 

maundy  coins  or  money  Silver  coins  of  the  nominal 
value  of  Id.,  2d.,  3d.,  and  4d.,  struck  annually  for  the 
maundy  alms. 

Maundy  Thursday.  [ME.  mounde  a  command,  OF. 
mande,  L.  inaudaium,  fr.  mand  arc  to  command.  So  called 
from  the  ancient  custom  of  washing  the  feet  of  the  poor  on 
this  day,  which  was  taken  to  be  the  fulfillment  of  the 
“  new  commandment,”  John  xiii.  5.  34.)  Eccl  The  Thurs¬ 
day  in  Passion  week,  i.  e.,  next  before  Good  Friday. 

Mau  ran'di  a  (m6-riii'dl-d),  n.  [NL.,  after  Dr.  Mau- 
randy,  Spanish  botanist.]  Rot.  A  small  genus  of  scrophu- 
lariaeeous  plants  of  Mexico  and  the  southwestern  United 
States.  They  are  slender  herbs,  climbing  by  the  t  wisting 
petioles;  the  flowers  are  frequently  large  and  showy, 
purple  or  rose-colored,  with  a  somewhat  irregular  bell- 
shaped  corolla  gibbous  at  the  base.  They  are  often  cul¬ 
tivated.  Also  \l.c.\,  a  plant  or  flower  of  this  genus. 

Mau  re-ta'ni  an  (ino're-ta'nT-dn),  Mauritanian  (mo'- 
rT-),  a.  Of  or  pert,  to  ancient  Mauretania  (including  what 
is  now  Morocco  and  a  part  of  Algiers)  or  its  inhabitants. 
Mauretania  was  on-'.  ■  kingdom  "f  Huonifi  tribes,  ancestors  of 
the  Berbers,  but  under  Claudius  it  became  a  Roman  province. 
Mau'rist  (mo'rist),  n.  [From  Mounts,  the  favorite  dis¬ 
ciple  of  St.  Benedict.]  A  member  of  the  Congregation  of 
St.  Maur,  an  offshoot  of  the  Benedictines,  originating  in 
France  early  in  the  17th  century.  The  Maurists  were  dis¬ 
tinguished  for  their  interest  in  literature. 

Mau-ri'ti  a(mo-rTsh'T-d),  n.  [NL.,  after  Maurice  of  Nassau, 
Prince  of  Orange.]  Rot.  A  small  genus  of  lofty  South 
American  palms,  w  ith  pinnately  lobed  flabelliform  leaves, 
almost  spineless  trunks,  and  smooth  seeds.  M.  Jlexuosa  is 
the  ita  palm ;  M.  vinifera  is  the  Brazilian  wine  palm. 

Mau -ri'ti-us  (-Ss),  n.  An  island  in  the  Indian  Ocean. 
Mauritius  flax.  =  Mauritius  hemp.  —  M.  hemp,  the  fiber  of 
the  giant  lily  of  Australia  ( Furcrxa  gigantea).  It  re¬ 
sembles  sisal  hemp.  —  M.  weed,  an  Old  World  lichen  ( Roc - 
cel  fa  f  uc  i form  is),  one  of  the  sources  of  archil. 

Mau'F.er  pis  tol  (mou'zer).  [After  Paul  Mauser  (b.  1S38), 
German  inventor.]  A  pistol  utilizing  the  energy  of  recoil 
to  extract  the  cartridge  case  and  reload.  The  magazine, 
under  the  receiver,  is  of  the  box  type  and  bolds  ten  car¬ 
tridges,  being  filled  from  a  clip. 

Mauser  rifle  Mil.  A  repeating  rifle  of  .311-inch  caliber 
in  use  by  Germany  and,  with  modifications,  by  several 
other  powers.  It  is  a  bolt  gun  with  locking  lugs  to  sup¬ 
port  the  recoil.  The  magazine  is  a  fixed  box  under  the 
receiver,  charged  with  five  cartridges  in  a  clip.  There  is 
no  cut-off  ,  the  magazine  being  merely  an  arrangement  for 
quick  loading.  It  was  the  principal  Spanish  arm  in  the 
war  of  1898  with  the  United  States, 
mau  so-le'an  (mo's^-le'dn),  a.  [See  mausoleum.]  Per¬ 
taining  to  a  mausoleum  ;  monumental, 
mau  so  le'um  (-8m),  n.  ;  pi.  E.  -leums  (-fimz),  L  -lea  (-a). 
[L.  mausoleum,  Gr.  pavaojAeiou,  fr.  Mav<ru>Aog  Mausolus, 
king  of  Caria,  alluding  to  the  sepulchral  tomb  erected  to 
him  by  Artemisia.  See  below.]  A  magnificent  tomb,  or 
stately  sepulchral  monument.  —  Mau  so  le'um  of  Hal  i-cai- 
nas'8us,  the  monumental  tomb  of  Mausolus,  king  of  Caria, 
at  the  ancient  city  of  Halicarnassus  in  Asia  Minor,  erected 
by  his  widow,  Artemisia,  and  completed  about  350 B.  c.  It 
was  one  of  the  “Seven  Wonders  of  the  World.”  It  was 
recovered  by  Sir  Charles  Newton,  who  brought  some  of 
the  sculptures  to  the  British  Museum, 
mauve  (mov),  n.  [F.,  mallow,  L.  malva  ;  —  from  the  simi¬ 
larity  of  the  color  to  that  of  the  petals  of  common  mallow', 
Malva  sylvestris .  See  mallow.]  a  A  delicate  purple, 
violet,  or  lilac  color,  b  =  mauveine. 
mauve'ine  (mov'Tn  ;  -en  ;  184),  n.  Also  mauvein.  mauv- 
ine.  1.  An  artificial  dyestuff  first  obtained  in  185G  by 
W.  H.  Perkin  by  the  oxidation  of  commercial  aniline  with 
potassium  dichromate.  The  free  base  is  a  violet-black 
crystalline  substance  whose  salts  dye  purple  and  lilac. 
Mauveine  in  its  different  forms  has  borne  various  names, 
as  aniline  purple,  aniline  violet ,  mauraniline  or  mauve 
aniline,  mauve,  Perkin's  violet ,  rosnlane,  violme ,  etc. 


Chemically  it  belongs  to  the  paradiazines.  It  was  the 
first  of  the  aniline  dyestuffs,  but  is  now  little  used. 

2.  Any  of  several  dyestuffs  closely  related  to  the  above, 
mauv'ine  (mov'Tn  ;  -en),  a.  Mauve-colored, 
mav'er  ick  (m&v'er-Tk),  n.  [Said  to  be  from  Samuel  Mav¬ 
erick,  a  cattle  owner  in  Texas  who  did  not  brand  his  cattle, 
his  ranch  being  on  an  island.]  Cattle  Raising.  An  un¬ 
branded  animal,  esp.  a  motherless  calf,  formerly  custom¬ 
arily  claimed  by  the  one  first  branding  it.  Western  U.  S. 
mav'er-ick,  v.  t.  To  take  as  a  maverick.  Western  U.  S. 
maverick  brand  A  brand  originated  by  a  dishonest 
cattleman,  w  ho,  without  owning  any  stockt  gradually  ac¬ 
cumulates  a  herd  by  finding  mavericks.  Western  U.  >S. 
Ma  vor'tian  (md-vOr'shdn),  n.  [See  Mars.]  1.  A  war¬ 
rior.  Obs. 

2  An  inhabitant  of  the  planet  Mars, 
ma  vour'nin,  ma  vour'neen  (md-vobr'nen),  n.  [lr.  mo 

mhuirnm  my  darling;  mo  my  -f- muimin  darling.]  My 
darling;  —  an  Irish  term  of  endearment  for  a  girl  or 
woman.  “  Erin  mavoumin .”  Catupbell. 

maw  (m6),  ii.  [ME.  mawe,  AS.  maga  stomach  ;  akin  to 
D.  maay ,  OHG.  mago,  G.  w utgeii,  lcel.  magi ,  Sw.  mage , 
Dan.  t nave.]  1.  A  stomach ;  the  receptacle  into  which 
food  is  taken  by  swallowing  ;  in  birds,  the  craw  ;  —  now 
used  only  of  animals,  except  humorously  or  in  contempt. 

Bellies  ami  maws  of  living  creatines  Bacon. 

2.  Hence  :  a  The  stomach  as  the  seat  or  symbol  of  vora¬ 
cious  appetite.  MHlon.  b  Appetite;  inclination.  Ohs. 

Unless  you  had  more  maw  to  do  me  good.  Beau  Sc  FI. 

3.  The  belly  ;  the  liver  ;  the  womb.  Obs. 

4.  The  throat,  gullet,  or  jaws. 

maw,  7i.,  or  maw  seed.  [Cf.  G.  magsame,  OHG.  mago, 
akin  to  G.  inohn  ;  cf.  Gr.  pij/avr.]  The  seed  of  the  opium 
poppy,  commonly  used  as  food  for  certain  cage  birds, 
maw'bcund'  (mo'bound'),  n.  Veter.  A  disease  of  cattle 
caused  by  impaction  of  the  rumen  with  solid  food  result¬ 
ing  in  constipation  and  enlarged  abdomen.— a.  Affected 
with  this  disease  ;  constipated, 
mawk  (m6k),  n.  [ME.  mawke,  matSek ;  cf.  lcel.  77iat5kr, 
Dan.  maddik,  E.  mod  an  earthworm.  See  mad,  n.]  A  mag¬ 
got.  Ohs.  or  Scot.  <1*  Dial.  Eng. 

mawk'ish  (mSk'Tsh),  a.  [Orig.,  maggoty.  See  mawk.] 

1.  Sickly;  squeamish.  Ohs. 

2.  Apt  to  cause  satiety  or  loathing ;  nauseous  ;  disgusting. 

So  sweetly  mawkish,  and  so  smoothly  dull.  Pope. 
3-  Marked  by  sickly  sentimentality  ;  weakly  sentimental ; 
without  strength  or  vigor. 

I  hate  a  mawkish  popularity.  Keats. 

—  mawk'ish  ly,  adv.  —  mawk'ish  ness,  n. 
max  il'la  (mSk-bll'd),  n. ;  pi.  -lac  (-e).  [L.,  dim.  of  mala 
(for  7iiaxla)  jaw,  jawbone.]  1.  Anal.  Ji-  Zo‘61.  In  older 
usage,  a  jawbone,  either  upper  or  lower  ;  now  usually  re¬ 
stricted  to  a  membrane  bone  on  each  side  of  the  face, 
which  usually  forms  most  of  the  lateral  border  of  the  upper 
jaw  and  bears  most  of  the  upper  teeth  (in  mammals,  all 
but  the  incisors,  which  are  borne  by  the  premaxilla). 
Where,  as  in  man.  the  maxilla  proper  and  premaxilla  are 
united,  the  term  7tiaxilfa  is  often  applied  to  the  resulting 
bone.  Cf.  mandible. 

2.  Zool.  In  most  arthropods,  one  of  the  paired  appendages 
immediately  behind  the  mandibles,  w  hich  usually  serve  as 
accessory  jaws,  hut  may  be  variously  modified,  as  in  Lepi- 
doptera,  where  they  form  the  proboscis.  There  are  two 
pairs  in  crustaceans  and  many  myriapods  ;  in  insects  the 
second  pair, though  really  present,  are  fused  together  and 
are  called  the  lahium.  The  pedipalpi  of  arachnids  are 
often  called  maxi  lire. 

Max'il-la'ri-a  (mSk'sT-la'rT-d  ;  115),  n.  [NL.  See  maxilla.] 
Rot.  A  large  genus  of  tropical  American  epiphytic  orchids 
having  fragrant  flowers  distinguished  by  the  concave  lip 
with  erect  lateral  lobes. 

max'il-la-ry  (m2k'sT-la-rT),  a.  [L.  maxillaris,  fr.  maxilla 
jawbone,  jaw.]  Anal.  <t'  Zool.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  max¬ 
illa; —  qualified  by  inferior  when  referring  to  the  lower  jaw, 
and  often  by  supet-ior ,  or  more  frequently  without  quali¬ 
fication,  when  referring  to  the  upper  jaw. 
maxillary  artery,  Anal.,  either  of  the  two  arteries  of  the 
face.  The  internal  maxillary  artery  is  one  of  the  two  ter¬ 
minal  branches  of  the  internal  carotid.  It  supplies  the  deep 
structures  of  the  face.  The  vein  corresponding  more  or 
less  closely  to  this  in  course  and  branches  is  called  the  In¬ 


ly  a»  a  measure.  Ohs.  or  Scot 

Sc  Dial.  Eng. 

maund.  maunde.  +  mand. 
maun'day.  +  maundy. 
maund'er.  n.  A  beggar.  Cant. 
—  v.  i.  To  beg.  Ohs.  Con/ 
maund'er-er.  n  A  beggar.  Ohs. 
Gant.  ( maunders, 

maun'der-er.  n.  O  n  e  w  h  o 
maund 'ment,  maundemente.  + 
M  AN  DM  ENT. 

maun'drel  ( in3n'<lr<  l  ;  miin'-), 
n.  I  From  maun  dkr  to  grumble.) 
A  babbler  ;  a  gossip  Scot. 

maun'drel.  maun 'dril.  Vars.  of 

M  A  N  D  K  K  L,  M  A  N  D  R 1  L. 

maun'dy  +  mandy. 
maunge  4*  mange. 
maunge  onSnj).  >  t.  To  pet; 
pamper  —  n.  A  fit  of  ill  humor; 
a  “  pet.’’  —  maung'y  (mdn'jT), 
a.  All  Dml.  Eng. 
maungerye.  +  manoery. 
maung  y  <  mftn'jT ).  Obs.  or  dial. 
Eng  of  mangy. 

maunna  (mfin'nd  ;  nion'nd). 
Must  not  Scot 
maunteUe  mantle. 
mauntolet  m  a  n  t  e  i.  et. 
maupe  (mdp).  Var.  of  wawp. 
Mau  per  tui6’s'  prob'lem  ( run'- 
par  twez'  ).The  problem  of  find¬ 
ing  the  point  where  the  change 
in  length  of  a  degree  of  a  terres¬ 
trial  meridian  is  most  rapid  ;  — 
enunciated  by  the  French  ge¬ 
odesist  Maupertuis  (1698-1759). 
maur(nifir).  Var  of  more,  root. 
Ohs  or  Dial.  Eng. 

Maur  Abbr.  Maurice, 
mau  rajah.  +  maharajah 
Mau-ran'dy-a.  Var.  of  Mauran- 

di  A. 

Maure  •)*  Moor. 
maure.  n.  (Of  Scand.  origin; 
cf.  lcel.  010111-1'.")  An  ant.  Ohs. 
Mau  resque'  ( mfl-rCsk').  Var. 
of  Moresque. 

Maurian.  +  Mori  AN. 

Mau'rice  (mfi'r’rs).  n.  [F.,  fr. 
L.Jfaurtcius  or  Mauritius;  prob. 


fr  Mauru>  Moor  :  cf.  OF.  Moris, 

Monce.  and  G.  Moritz .]  Lit., 
Moorish  ;  dark-colored  ;  -  masc. 
prop,  name  L.  Mauritius  (mb- 
rTsh'Y-tfs;  -sh«s) ;  F.  Maurice  ' 
(nio'rts')  ;  It.  Maurizio  (mou- 
ret'syfl);  Sp..4/auriC70(-re'thy5; 
l.’W)  :*G.  Montz  (m5'rltsj. 

Mauris  k  +  Mo  risk. 
mausole.  n.  (Cf.  OF.  mausole .) 
A  mausoleum.  Obs.  (soLEUM.j 
mau  eo-le'a.  n.%  /..  pi.  of  mai-| 
mau  so  le'al  (  m6  so-le'dl),  a 
Mausolean.  Rare. 
mausolo.  +  MASSOOLA. 
maut(mot).  Scot.  &  dial.  Eng. 
var  of  malt. 

mautalent.  +  Malta  lent. 
mau'ther,  maw'ther  (mo'thPr), 
77.  (ME.  moder ;  orig.  uncert.) 
A  young  girl  ;  often  a  big.  awk- 
ward  girl; a  wench.  Dial.  Eng. 

H  mau  vaise'  honte'  (mn'vaz' 
fist').  (F)  Lit.,  had  shame; 
bashfulness  ;  shamefacedness. 

mau  vaises'  terres'  (mo'vaz' 
tar').  [F.J  =:  BAD  LANDS. 

||  mau  vais'  go  fit'  (m5'vf' 
gdo';.  (F  J  Bad  taste. 

mau  vais'  quart  d’heure' 
(kur  df)r').  [F.j  Bad  quarter 
of  an  hour  ;  a  hard  time  of  brief 
duration.  [Bad  blood. | 

I  mau  vais'  sang' (siiN').  (F.]| 
mau  vais'  au  Jet'  (sii'zhe'). 
F.)  Lit.,  a  bad  subject  ;  a  bad 
or  vicious  person  ;  a  scoundrel, 
mau  vais'  ton'  (t6.\').  [F.J 
ind  ta*te  :  ill  breeding, 
mauv  an'i-line  (mfiv'&n'MYn  ; 
-len  ;  184),  n.  See  mauveine. 
mauvastye.  n.  [OF.  maurnistii, 
fr.  mauvais  bad.)  Wickedness  ; 
ill  will.  Ohs. 

mauve  aniline.  See  mauveine. 
maux.  ti.  [Cf.  Malkin. J  A  slat¬ 
tern  ;  a  slipshod  woman  ;  a  pros¬ 
titute.  Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 
mau'za  (mou'za).  n.  (Hind.& 
Ar.  maudn'.)  A  native  village 
or  a  collection  of  houses  bearing 


a  separate  name.  India. 

mavasy  -f  malvoisie. 
maveis-  mavis. 

Ma  vi'a-el  (md-vl'fl-61).  D.Bib. 
ma'vis  (ma'vYsb  7i  [  F.  niavms; 
cf.  Bret,  milvia ,  miljid,  inilc'h- 
omd.  Corn,  melhues.)  The  Euro¬ 
pean  song  thrush  The  big  maids 
is  the  missel  thrush.  Local,  Eng. 
Sc  Scot. 

roa'vi8h  (ma'vYsh).  Scot.  & 
dial.  Eng.  var.  of  mavis. 
ma'vis  skate.  A  large  European 
skate  (Raja  oxyrhyncha). 
mavite,  n  [OF  mauvttul,mau- 
veitie,  mauvaistie  ]  =  mauvas¬ 
tye.  Ohs.  I  Mars.  | 

Ma'vors  (ma'vflrz),  n.  [L  ]| 
Ma-vor'tial  (md-v6r'sh<?l),  Ma- 
vor'tian  (-shrtn),  a.  [L.  Mnvor- 
t> n.<  See  Mars  ;  cf.  .martial.) 
Pert,  to  Mars;  martial.  Ohs  orR. 
mav  ro-daph'ne  (mdv'rfl-daf'- 
nC),  n.  [Modern  Gr  ;  LGr.  pav- 
po<;  block  -t-  Gr.  Sa'bwq  laurel.) 
A  modern  Greek  wine. 
maw(in6).  Obs.  or  Scot.  &  dial. 
Eng.  var.  of  mow,  to  cut  down, 
maw  (m3),  n  [Cf.  mallow  ] 
The  mallow.  Obs.  or  Scot.  Sc 
Dial.  Eng. 

maw,  7».  [Cf.  lcel.  mar.  See 
mew  a  gull  J  A  sea  gull.  Obs. 
or  Scot.  Sc  Dial.  Eng. 
maw.  77.  A  card  game  for  from 
two  to  six  players.  Ohs.  or  Hist. 
maw,  7\  i.  [Cf.  D.  mauwen.]  To 
mew.  Obs. 
m&wche.  +  maugh. 
mawcht.  m aught 
mawdelarde.  4*  mallard. 
mawdeleyn,  mawdleyn  + 

MAUDLIN,  71. 

mawe.  4*  maw,  mow. 

mawe,  mawen.  Obs  pi.  pres. 

indie,  of  may 

mawene.  •)*  mown,  p.  p.& p.  a  of 
mow,  to  cut  down.  [mower.  | 
maw'er.  Obs.  or  dial.  var.  of | 
mawfeaoux.  +  malfeasor. 


mawghlyn.  fMECHUN.  fOBR.| 

mawgre.  roawgreith.  +  mau  | 
Mawhown  +  M  a  hound. 
mawit.  mawite  +  mavite. 

mawk.  77.  t=  maux.  Dial.  Eng. 
maw'kin  \'or.  of  mai.kin.  Obs. 
or  Scot.  Sc  Dial.  Eng. 

maw' kingly,  adv  iSee  Mal¬ 
kin.)  Slatternly-  Obs. 
mawks;  Var.  of  maux.  Obs.  or 
Dial  Eng. 

mawk'y  (m3k'Y),  a.  Maggoty: 
also,  mawkish  Dial.  Eng 

mawl.  +  MALE,  MAUL, 
mawlard  +  mallard. 
mawm(mdm)  Dial.  Eng.  rat 
Of  MALM. 

maw'ment,  maw'mentry. 
maw'met.  mav/'met-ry.  Om. 

or  Scot.  A*  dial.  Eng.  vars.  of 
m  \umet.  maumktky. 
mawmeny.  4*  malmeny. 
mawm'ish,  a.  (Cf.  malm.] 
Nauseous;  mawkish.  Obs. 
maw'mouth  (md'mouthO,  »• 
The  calico  ba>s  Loral,  U.  S. 
mawn  (m3n)  Scot.  &  dial  1  ng 
var.  of  maund,  a  basket, 
mawn  +  maund.  India. 
mawncelet.  -f  m  am  i  i  et. 
mawp(m8p), n  The  bullfinch. 
Local,  Eng. 

Mawt  Malta. 
maw'ther  Vac.  of  mauther. 
Obs.  or  Dial  Png. 
maw'worm  (rnfi'wflrm').  n. 
[maw  the  belly  -+-  »/’o/*77?.)  Any 
parasitic  worm  or  larva  found  in 
the  stomach,  as  the  common 
roundworm  or  a  botfly  larva. 
Maw'worm',  n.  A  hypocritical 
ranter  in  Bicker^taflf’s  comedy 
of  “The  Hypocrite;”  hence, 
any  sanctimonious  hypocrite. — 
Maw'worm  ish.  a.  -  Maw'¬ 
worm  ism  (-Tz  m).  ti 
max,  n.  Gin.  Ohs. 

Max  .  or  max  Abbr  Maximil¬ 
ian  ;  maximum, 
max'll dar  (mak'sY-lar),  a.  Sc  n. 
Anal.  Sc  Zool.  =  maxillary. 


ale,  senate,  care,  ftm,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofa ;  eve,  event,  dnd,  recent,  maker;  ice,  Ill;  old,  obey,  orb,  Bdd,  s&ft,  connect ;  use,  unite,  urn,  up,  circus,  menu ; 

(j  Foreign  Word.  f  Obsolete  Variant  of.  +  combined  with.  =  equals. 
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terna.1  majtlllary  vein,  and  unites  with  the  temporal  to  form 
the  tern  poro-  max  illary  vein.  The  external  maxillary  artery 
is  the  facial  artery.  —  maxillary  nerve,  Anal.,  either  of  two 
nerves  of  the  face.  The  interior  maxillary  is  the  third  and 
largest  division  of  the  fifth  cranial  nerve,  it  arises  by 
a  large  sensory  root  from  the  Gasserian  ganglion,  which 
leaves  the  skull  by  the  foramen  ovale  and  is  joined  by  the 
small  motor  root  of  the  fifth  nerve.  It  supplies  the  lower 
jaw  and  its  teeth,  parts  of  the  face,  tongue,  etc.  The  motor 
fibers  supply  chiefly  the  muscles  of  mastication.  The  su¬ 
perior  maxillary  is  the  second  division  of  the  fifth  cranial 
nerve.  It  also  arises  from  the  Gasserian  ganglion  and  is 
sensory  only  .supplying  the  upper  jaw  and  its  teeth  .parts  of 
the  nose,  etc.  It  leaves  the  skull  by  the  foramen  rotundum. 
See  trifacial.  —  m.  sinus.  Anal .,  the  antrum  of  Highmore, 
max'll  la  ry  (mSk'sT-la-rl),  n.  ;  pi.  -ries  (-rlz).  A  not.  & 
Zool.  a  A  maxillary  bone  or  maxilla.  In  man,  the  supe¬ 
rior  maxillary  is  the  largest  bone  of  the  face,  and  consists 
of  the  maxilla  proper  and  premaxilla  fused  together.  With 
its  fellow  of  the  opposite  side  it  forms  the  lower  part  of 
the  face  and  the  hard  palate  and  the  floor  and  outer  walls 
of  the  nasal  cavity.  Its  body  contains  a  large  cavity,  the 
antrum  of  Highmore.  The  inferior  maxillary  is  the  man¬ 
dible.  b  A  maxillary  nerve  or  blood  vessel, 
max  il'li  ped  (m5k-6il'T-p&d),  n.  [ maxilla  -(-  L.  pes ,  pe¬ 
dis,  foot.]  Zool.  One.  of  the  mouth  appendages  of  Crus¬ 
tacea,  situated  next  behind  the  max  ill*.  Crabs,  lobsters, 
etc.,  have  three  pairs,  but  many  of  the  lower  Crustacea 
have  but  one  pair  functioning  as  mouth  parts,  the  last  two 
pairs  being  represented  by  true  legs.  —  max  il  li  ped'a  ry 
(-pSd'«-rT),  a. 

max  ll'lo- (m5k-sTl'o-).  A  combining  form  indicating  con¬ 
nection  with ,  or  relation  to ,  the  maxilla  or  maxillae. 
max  il  lo  pal'a-tal  (-pSl'd-tfil),  a.  Anal.  Pertaining  to  the 
maxilla  and  palatine  bones.  —  n.  An  inwardly  projecting 
process  of  the  maxillary  bone  present  in  the  skull  of  birds 
and  extremely  variable  in  size  and  shape, 
max'im  (mSk'sTm),  n.  [L.  maxima  (sc.  senteniia ,  or  a 
similar  noun),  the  greatest  sentence,  proposition,  or  axiom, 

1.  e.,of  the  greatest  weight  or  authority,  fern.  fr.  maximus 
greatest,  superl.  of  magnus  great :  cf.  F.  maxinie.  See 
magnitude  ;  cf.  maximum.]  1.  An  axiom.  Obs. 

’T  is  their  maxim,  Love  is  love’s  reward.  Dryden. 

2.  A  general  truth  or  a  rule  of  conduct  expressed  in  sen¬ 
tentious  form  ;  esp.,  a  saying  of  a  proverbial  nature  em¬ 
bodying  a  moral  or  practical  precept. 

3.  Music.  The  longest  note  in  medieval  use,  equal  to  two 
longs  (three  in  “  perfect  ”  time)  or  four  breves  ;  a  large. 
Syn.  —  Aphorism,  apothegm,  adage,  proverb.  See  axiom. 

max'i-mal  (m&k'si-mal),  a.  [maximv m  -f-  -a/.]  Highest ; 
greatest.  —  max'i-maMy,  adv. 

Maxim  gun  (m5k'sTm).  Ordnance.  A  machine  gun, 
named  after  its  inventor,  Hiram  S.  Maxim;  —  now  included 
among  the  system  of  Vickers- Maxim  guns  (which  see). 
Max  i-rnil  i-a'ne-a  (mifk'si-mTFT-a'ne-d),  n.  [ML. ,  after 
Prince  Maximilian  Alexander  Philipp  of  Neuwied.]  Bot. 
A  genus  of  trees,  shrubs,  or  herbs,  typifying  the  family 
Cochlospermaee*,  natives  of  tropical  America  and  Africa. 
The  West  Indian  M.  gossypium  yields  kuteera  gum.  The 

fenus  is  often  known  by  the  later  name  Cochlospermum. 
ee  COCHLOSPERM  ACE.E. 

max'im  1st.  n.  One  who  makes  or  uses  maxims, 
max'im  ite  (mSk'sim-it),  n.  [After  Hudson  Maxim, it*  in¬ 
ventor.]  A  high  explosive  of  the  picric  acid  class,  which, 
on  account  of  its  insensibility  to  heat  and  shock,  is 
specially  adapted  for  use  in  armor-piercing  shells, 
max'i  mi  za'tion  (mSk'sT-mT-za'shfin ;  -mi-za'shun),  n. 
Act  of  bringing  to  a  maximum. 

max'i-mize  (mak'sT-imz),  v.  t. ;  max'i-mized  (-mizd); 
max'i-miz'ing  (-miz'Tug).  [L.  maximus  greatest.]  To  in¬ 
crease  to  the  highest  degree  ;  to  magnify, 
maxi  mize,  v.  i.  To  interpret  a  doctrine,  duty,  or  the 
like,  in  the  broadest  or  most  inclusive  sense, 
maxi  mizer  (-miz'er),  n.  One  who  maximizes;  specif., 
one  who  gives  the  greatest  scope  to  the  doctrine  of  papal 
infallibility. 

maxi  mum  (mSk'sT-iniim),  n.  ;  pi.  L.  -ma  (-md),  E.  -mums 
(-mGmz).  [L.,  neut.  fr.  maximus  the  greatest.  See  max¬ 
im.]  1.  The  greatest  quantity  or  value  attainable  in  a 
given  case  ;  or,  the  greatest  value  attained  by  a  quantity 
which  first  increases  and  then  begins  to  decrease  ;  the 
highest  point  or  degree  ;  —  opposed  to  minimum. 

Good  legislation  is  the  art  of  conducting  a  nation  to  the  maxi¬ 
mum  of  happiness,  and  the  minimum  of  misery  l*.  Coh/uhotin 
2.  An  upper  limit  allowed  by  law  or  other  authority  ;  a 
maximum  price  or  rate. 

3.  a  Math.  A  superior  limit  that  the  variable  actually  at¬ 
tains.  See  limit,  b  Astron.  Of  a  variable  star,  the  time 
of  greatest  brightness,  or  the  magnitude  at  this  time, 
maxi  mum,  a.  1.  Greatest  ill  quantity  or  highest  in  de¬ 
gree  attainable  or  attained  ;  as,  a  maximum  consumption 
of  fuel ;  maximum  pressure ;  also,  greatest  or  highest  al¬ 


lowed  by  law  or  authority  ;  as,  the  maximum  freight  rate. 
2.  Pertaining  to,  marking,  or  determining  a  maximum ; 
as,  a  maximum  thermometer. 

max'well  (mXks'wgl),  n.  [After  James  C.  Maxwell ,  Eng¬ 
lish  physicist.]  Elec.  The  C.  G.  S.  unit  of  magnetic  flux  ; 
a  C.  G.  S.  line  of  force.  It  was  adopted  as  international 
unit,  Paris,  1900. 


maxil-lif'er-ous  (m&k'sY-lTf'- 
Cr-Ms),  a  [maxilla  4-  ferous .] 
Zool.  Hearing  maxillae, 
max-il'll-f  o  r  m  (mftk-sYl'Y- 
f6rm),  a.  [maxilla  -+-  -form  ] 
Zool.  Resembling  a  maxilla, 
max-il'li-pede  Zool  Rare  var. 
of  MAXI  LLIPED 

max-il  lo-den'tal  (m  ft  k-s  T  l'fi- 
dCn't/il),  a.  Anal.  Relating  to 
the  jaw  and  the  teeth. 
max-illo-Ju'gal  (-joo'gtfl),  a. 
Anat.  Pert,  to  the  superior  max- 
illarv  and  jugnl  bone 
max-il  lo-man  dib'u  lar  (-mfin- 
dYb'O-h/r^,  a.  Anal.  Pert,  to 
both  the  maxilla  and  mandible. 
max-11  lo  pal 'a  tine  (-p&l'd-tTn ; 
-tin),  a.  Sr  n .  Maxillopalatal 
max-ll'lo  pha  ryn'ge-al  (-f  d- 
r  I  n'j  t}-a  1  ;  -I  ft  r'Y  n-i  e'rt  1).  a. 
Anat.  Pertaining  to  the  inferior 
maxillary  and  pharynx, 
max-il  lo-pre-max'il-la-ry.  a. 
Anat.  Pertaining  to,  or  com¬ 
posed  of,  the  maxillary  and  the 
premaxillary  bone.  —  n.  A  hone 
formed  of  tlie  above  elements. 
max-iPlo-tur'bi-nal.  a.  Anat. 
Pertaining  to  the  maxillary  und 
turbinal  regions  of  the  skull.  — 


n.  The  inferior  turbinated  bone, 
max'im.  a.  Maximum  Obs. 
max'i-ma.  n  ,  pi  of  maximum. 

||  mox'i  ma  de  be'tur  pu'e  ro 
re  ve  ren'ti  a  (rCv'S-rgn'shY-d). 
[I,.]  The  greatest  reverence  is 
due  ton  boy.  JurenaKXlV  47). 
max'l-raate  (mftk'sY-mat),  r  t. 
To  maximize,  max  i  ma'tion 
(-ma'sh/Tn ),  n. 

m&x'lmed  (mftk'sYmd).  a.  Ex¬ 
pressed  in  a  maxim.  Hare. 

Max  i  mil'ian  imak'sY-mYl'- 
y<ln  ;  -Y-/7n),  n  [L.  Maximus, 
prop.,  greatest  -4-  Aemi/ian  us.] 
Lit.,  the  greatest  /Emilianus  ;  — 
masc.  prop.  name.  L.  Jfaximi- 
lianiis  (mftk'sY-mYPY-a'nfis)  ;  F. 
Maxi  milieu  (mak/se'nie'lyftN/'); 
Pg.  Mas  imihano  (ma'eP-me'lf- 
ft'no)  ;  G.  Maximilian  (mak'sC- 
me'lf-iin'). 

©-jT“  According  to  Camden,  in¬ 
vented  by  the  Emperor  Freder¬ 
ick  III.,’  and  bestowed  on  his 
son  in  admiration  of  Fahius 
Mari  m us a  n  <1  Sc  i  pi  o  xEni  i  lia  n  us. 
max'l-mil'lan.  n.  [From  the 
proper  name.]  See  coin. 

Max  1-mil  i-a'na  (-Y-a'nd).  »• 
[NL.  See  Maximilianea.]  Hot. 


Maa'weli’s  de'mon(m5ks'w?lz).  Physics.  A  hypothetical 
being  of  intelligence  imagined  by.I.C.  Maxwell  to  illustrate 
the  limitations  of  the  second  law  of  thermodynamics.  The 
demon  is  supposed  to  be  able  to  watch  the  separate  mole¬ 
cules  of  a  gas  in  their  motions  and,  by  opening  and  clos¬ 
ing  a  door  in  a  partition  between  two  bodies  of  gas,  to  per¬ 
mit  the  passage  in  one  direction  of  those  of  high  velocity 
and  exclude  others,  thus  bringing  about  a  difference  of 
temperature  between  the  two  masses  of  gas. 

Maxwell’s  law.  Physics.  The  principle  that  the  specific 
inductive  capacity  of  a  medium  is  equal  to  the  square  of  its 
index  of  refraction.  It  is  a  consequence  of  the  electromag¬ 
netic  theory  of  light,  but  in  practice  has  many  exceptions. 
Maxwell’s  needle.  Mech.  A  contrivance  consisting  of  a 
hollow  tube  into  which  four  equal  short  pieces  of  tube, 
two  weighted,  can  be  slipped  to  vary  the  moment  of  inertia. 
It  is  used  esp.  as  the  weight  in  a  simple  kind  of  oscillator, 
may  (ma),  n.  [AS.  rmeg ;  akin  to  E.  maiden.']  A  maiden. 
Archaic  or  Scot.  &  Dial.  Eng. 

may,  v.  ;  pres.,  sing.,  1st  3d  pers.  may,  2d  may'est 
(ina'gst),  mayst  (mast),  pi.  may  ;  pret.  might  (nut).  Infin¬ 
itive  and  participles  lacking  in  present  use.  [AS.  pres. 
mug  I  am  able,  pret.  meahte,  mihte  ;  akiu  to  D.  mogen, 
G.  mogen,  OHG.  mugan,  magan,  Icel.  mega,  Goth,  ma- 
gan,  Russ.  moch\  Cf.  dismay,  main  strength,  might,  ».] 

1.  [v.  i\]  To  have  power;  to  be  able  ;  sometimes  specif., 
to  have  power  to  prevent.  Obs. 

2.  As  auxiliary,  followed  by  the  infinitive  without  to, 
qualifying  the  sense  of  another  verb  by  adding  that  of  :  a 
Ability  ;  competency  ;  —  now  oftener  expressed  by  can. 

IIow  may  a  man.  said  he.  with  idle  speech. 

He  won  to  spoil  the  castle  of  his  health  !  Spenser. 

For  what  he  [the  king)  may  do  is  of  two  kinds  ;  what  lie  may 
do  ns  just,  and  what  he  may  do  as  possible  Bacon 

b  Liberty  ;  opportunity ;  permission  ;  possibility  ;  as,  he 
may  go  ;  you  may  be  right.  It  is  sometimes  used  to  avoid 
bliintnes8  in  a  question  or  remark.  “  How  old  may  Phil¬ 
lis  be,  you  ask.”  Prior. 

Thou  mauest  be  no  longer  steward.  Luke  xvi.2. 

Except  in  indirect  discourse,  the  preterit  indica¬ 
tive  might  is  now  rarely  used  in  this  sense,  “  he  might,” 
etc.,  being  now  expressed  by  some  such  phrase  as,  “  it  was 
possible  for  him  to,”  “  he  was  free  to,”  etc.  Might  be, 
might  do,  etc.,  were  formerly  used  for  may  hare  been, 
done,  etc.  The  subjunctive  might,  “  would  be  able  to,” 

“  would  perhaps,”  is  used  esp.  in  the  principal  clauses  of 
conditional  sentences  and  in  conditional  statements ;  as, 
with  a  little  coaxing  he  might  come.  It  is  often  used  col¬ 
loquially  to  suggest  an  omission  or  neglect ;  as,  you  might 
at  least  apologize. 

C  Desire  or  wish,  as  in  prayer,  imprecation,  benediction, 
and  the  like,  the  subjunctive  might  denoting  wish  without  j 
expectation  of  fulfillment  “  May  you  live  happily.”  Dry-  | 
den.  d  Contingency;  —  used,  esp.  in  clauses  of  purpose, 
result,  concession,  indirect  question,  in  indefinite  relative 
clauses,  and  the  like,  to  form  a  periphrastic  subjunctive  ; 
as,  he  flatters  that  he  may  win  favor  ;  though  the  chain 
may  break  ;  whatever  might  befall. 

May  is  often  used  with  an  ellipsis  of  the  infinitive,  , 
esp.  where  it  is  readily  supplied  from  the  context. 
“Gather  ye  rosebuds  while  ye  may.”  Herrick. 

flggp*  Where  the  sense,  purpose,  or  policy  of  a  statute  re¬ 
quire  it,  m/ as  used  in  the  statute  will  be  construed  as 
must  or  shall  ;  otherwise  may  has  its  ordinary  permissive 
and  discretionary  force. 

Syn.  —  May,  can.  So  far  as  can  and  may  come  into  com¬ 
parison,  can  expresses  ability,  whether  physical  or  men¬ 
tal  ;  may  implies  permission  or  sanction  ;  as,  he  will  do  it, 
if  he  possibly  can;  1  shall  call  to-morrow,  if  I  may; 

“  When  Duty  whispers  low,  Thou  must,  the  youth  replies, 

I  can  ”  (Emerson) ;  “1  am  gone  into  the  fields.  .  .  .  Re¬ 
flection,  you  inay  come,  to-morrow  ”  (Shelley).  The  use  of 
can  for  may  in  asking  permission  is  incorrect.  When  can 
and  may  emphasize  the  idea  of  possibility,  this  possibility 
is  usually  dependent,  in  the  case  of  can,  upon  objective 
conditions,  in  the  case  of  may,  upon  such  subjective  con¬ 
tingencies  as  render  a  supposit  ion  (often  nothing  more)  ad¬ 
missible  ;  as,  “  Can  one  go  on  hot  coals  and  not  be  burnt  ?  ” 
(Prov.  6.  28)  ;  “  Win  her  consent  to  you  ;  if  any  man  may, 
you  may  as  soon  as  any  ”  (Shak.) ;  it  may  rain  ;  he  may 
die.  See  will,  ought,  can. 

may  be,  and  it  may  be,  are  used  as  equivalent  to  possibly , 
perhaps,  by  chance,  peradventure.  See  1st  maybe.  —  m.  well 
with,  can  well  bear  or  endure.  Obs.  Lang/and. 

May  (ma),  n.  [F.  mai,  L.  Maius  ;  peril,  akin  to  Main,  a 
goddess,  daughter  of  Atlas  and  mother  of  Mercury  by  Ju¬ 
piter.]  1.  The  fifth  month  of  the  year,  containing  thirty- 
one  days.  “The  flowery  May.”  Milton. 

2.  The  early  part  or  springtime  of  life  ;  prime  ;  heyday. 

His  May  of  youth,  and  bloom  of  lustihood.  Shak 

3.  [I.  c.]  Bot.  a  The  hawthorn  or  its  blossoms. 

The  palm  and  may  make  country  houaeugay.  Nash. 
b  Any  spring-blooming  spinea. 

4.  The  merrymaking  of  May  Day. 

5-  Short  for  May  examinations ,  races,  etc.  Univ.  Cant. 
ma'ya  (maya),  n.  [Skr.  mdya.]  Hinduism.  Illusion  or 
deception  ;  the  physical  and  sensuous  universe  conceived 
as  a  tissue  of  deceit,  or  as  mere  appearance  having  no 
true  reality  ;  —  sometimes  personified  as  a  female  goddess 
or  identified  with  Durga. 

Space  and  time  are.  as  the  Hindus  declared,  the  veil  of  Maya 
or  Illusion,  wherewith  the  hidden  unit  of  things  is  covered,  so 
that  .  .  .  the  world  appears  manifold  Josiah  Boyce. 


Ma'ya  (mii'ya),  n.  1.  An  Indian  of  the  most  important 
people  of  the  Mayan  stock.  They  inhabit  Yucatan,  where 
at  the  time  of  its  discovery  they  had  a  powerful  and  well- 
organized  government.  The  last  of  the  independent  Mayas 
were  overcome  by  Mexico  only  in  1901. 

2.  The  language  of  the  Mayas,  still  spoken  by  about 
300,000  Indians  and  mixed  bloods. 

Ma-yac'a  (ma-y5k'd),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  a  native  name  in  Gui¬ 
ana.]  Bot.  A  small  genus  of  delicate  mosslike  bog  plants 
with  slender-peduncled  white  or  violet  flowers  having  a 
regular  perianth  of  three  petals  and  three  sepals.  M.  mi- 
chauxii  occurs  in  the  southern  United  States,  the  other 
species  in  tropical  America. 

Ma  ya-ca'ce  aB  (ma'yei-ka'se-e),  n.  pi.  [NL.]  Bot.  A 
family  of  monocotyledonous  plants  consisting  of  the  sin¬ 
gle  genus  Mayaca.  —  maya-ca'ceous 
(-shus),  a. 

Ma'yan  (ma'yftn),  a.  1.  Designating, 
or  pertaining  to,  an  American  Indian 
linguistic  stock  occupying  the  Mexican 
States  of  Veracruz,  Chiapas,  Tabasco, 

Campeche,  and  Yucatan,  together 
with  a  part  of  Guatemala  and  a  part  of 
Salvador.  The  Mayan  peoples  are  dark, 
short,  and  brachv cephalic,  and  at  the 
time  of  the  discovery  had  attained  a  higher 
grade  of  culture  than  any  other  American 
people  They  cultivated  a  variety  ol  crops, 
were  expert  in  the  manulaeture  and  dyeing 
of  cotton  lahrics,  used  cacao  as  a  medium 
of  exchange,  and  were  workers  of  gold,  sil¬ 
ver,  and  copper.  Their  architecture  com¬ 
prised  elaborately  carved  temples  and  pal¬ 
aces,  and  they  possessed  a  superior  calen¬ 
dar.  and  u  developed  system  of  hieroglyphic 
writing,  with  records  said  to  go  back  to 
about  700  a.  D. 


2.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Mayas. 
Mayan  arch,  or  Maya  arch. 


Detail  from  a  Ma- 


A  form  of  &an  Codfe*’  Wlt* 
corbel  arch  employing  regular  small  rf*?*!8®1 Qtatl0na  o£ 
corbels.  ui>pns. 

May  apple.  1.  a  An  American  berberidaceous  herb 
(Podophyllum  pc l tat um),  which  bears  when  young  a  single 
large-Iobcd  peltate  leaf,  and  later  two  similar  leaves  with 
a  single  large  white  flower  at  their  base.  The  rootstock 
is  cathartic,  b  The  yellow, egg-shaped  fruit  of  this  plant, 
which  is  edible,  but  of  mawkish  flavor. 

2.  The  swamp  apple. 

may'be  (ma'be),  adv.  [For  it  may  be.]  Ferliaps;  possi¬ 
bly  ;  peradventure. 

Maybe  the  amorous  count  solicits  her.  Shak. 

In  a  liberal  and,  maybe,  somewhat  reckless  way  Tylor. 
may'be.  a.  Possible  ;  probable,  but  not  sure.  Rare. 

Then  add  those  maybe  years  thou  hast  to  live.  Dryden. 
may'be,  n.  Possibility;  uncertainty.  Rare. 

What  they  offer  is  mere  maybe  and  shift  Creech. 
May'bird  (ma'bGrd/),  n.  a  The  bobolink,  b  The  knot. 
Local ,  Eastern  U .  S.  C  The  whimbrel.  Local ,  Eng.  d 
The  w'ood  thrush.  Jamaica. 


May  Day  The  first  day  of  May.  often  celebrated  by  the 
crowning  of  a  May  queen  with  a  garland,  and  (less  com¬ 
monly  than  formerly)  by  dancing  about  a  Maypole.  In 
Germany  and  Russia  May  Day  has  often  been  attended 
with  religious  or  race  riots  (see  May  Laws,  Kulturkampf). 
-  May'-day',  a. 

May  dew.  The  morning  dew  of  a  day  in  May,  esp.  that 
of  May  Day,  once  thought  to  have  magical  properties. 

May  duke  [May  +  3d  duke.  Oxf.  E.  D. J  A  well-known 
sour  cherry  of  the  duke  race,  w  ith  a  dark-red  skin. 

May'fair'  (ma'far'),  n.  A  fashionable  district  in  London, 
east  of  Hyde  Park  ;  —  so  called  from  an  annual  fair  (abol¬ 
ished  1708)  formerly  held  there  in  May. 

May'fish'  (  -fTsh/),  n.  A  common  American  killifish  (Fun- 
dulus  majalis). 

May'flow  er  (-flou'er),  n.  1.  In  England,  any  of  several 
plants  whose  flowers  appear  in  May; — chiefly  hi  dial, 
usage.  Specif.  :  a  The  hawthorn,  b  The  marsh  mari¬ 
gold.  c  The  cuckoo-flower,  d  The  greater  stichwort. 
e  The  calla  lily. 

2.  The  trailing  arbutus.  See  arbutus.  U.  S. 

3.  The  West  Indian  fabaceous  tree  Amerimnon  brownei , 
which  blooms  in  early  spring. 

4.  The  vessel,  of  180  tons  burden,  in  which  the  Pilgrim 
Fathers  came  to  the  New  World  in  1G20. 

May  fly.  Aliy  of  the  Ephemerida. 

may'hap'  (ma'hSp' ;  ma'hap),  may'hap'pen  (-hXp'’n), 
adv.  [For  it  may  hap.]  Perhaps  ;  peradventure.  Ar¬ 
chaic  or  Dial. 

May  haw.  A  hawthorn  (Cralwgus  aestivalis)  oi  the  south¬ 
ern  LTnited  States,  having  an  edible,  spring-ripening  fruit, 
used  for  jellies  and  preserves. 

may'hein  (ma'liXm),  ?i.  [The  same  as  maim.  See  maim.] 
Law.  The  maiming  of  a  person  by  depriving  him  of  the 
use  of  any  of  his  members  which  are  necessary  for  him  in 
defending  himself  or  annoying  his  adversary.  See  maim. 

Maying  <  ma'Tng),  n.  [ often  l.  c.]  The  celebrating  of  May 
Day.  “  He  met  her  once  a- Maying .”  Milton. 

May  laws  a  See  Kulturkampf  b  In  Russia,  severe  op¬ 
pressive  law’s  against  the  Jews,  w  hich  have  given  occasion 
lor  great  persecution  ;  —  so  called  because  they  received 
the  assent  of  the  czar  in  May,  1882,  and  because  likened 
to  the  Prussian  May  laws  (see  Kulturkampf). 


Syn.  of  En(4i.kkoi*h»knix. 

Maximilian  tower.  Mil.  A  mar- 
tello  tower  ;  —  applied  to  some 
Austrian  towers  of  the  type 
max-im'i-ous.  a.  [From  L. 
niaximiK.]  Very  great  Obs. 
max  im-is'tic  (  m  ft  k  sY-m  Y  s'- 
tYk),  a.  Relating  to  the  maxim¬ 
izers. 

max-im'i-ty,  n.  The  utmost 
greatness  or  quantity.  Obs. 
max'i-mu§  ( m  ft  k's  Y-m  0  s),  n. 
See  change  ringing. 

max'i-mus  in  mi'ni-m  Is 
(mln'Y-mYs).  [L.]  Very  great 
in  trifles.  [See  chf.ss. I 

Max  Lange’s  attack  (lang'Pzi.l 
Max'well'8  e-qua'tion  (rnftks'' 
weiz).  Math.  The  equation, 

curl  E=  *  used  in  the 
E  fit 

theory  of  a  charged  body  in  a 
varying  magnetic  field, 
may.  Dial.  Eng  var  of  make,  r. 
may  Var.  of  mkv,  a  kinsman 
may  i*  mo.  more, 
may.  r.  i.  Sr  t.  [Shortened  fr. 
amau.  1  To  he  ur  cause  to  be 
dismayed  Obs. 

May,  i?.  i.  To  take  part  in  the 


festivities  of  May  or  May  Day  ; 
to  gather  flowers  in  May 
chiefly  in  p.  pr.  &  vb  n.  Maying 
May, 'n.  Contr.  of  Makv  ;  — 
fern.  prop,  name 
ma'ya  (mii'va),  n.  ITajr  ]  Any 
of  several  weaver  birds  of  the 
genus  Minna.  Phil  I 
Maya  arch  =  Mayan  arch. 
i  ma  ya'pis  (ma-ya'pts),  n. 
[Tag.]  A  large  dipterocarpa- 
ceoue  tree  ( Di/iterocar/>us  rna- 
yapis)  with  light  reddish  wood 
used  lor  boxes.  It  yields  a  me¬ 
dicinal  resin  similar  to  gurjun. 
May  beetle  =  J  l  n  f.  b  e  et  i  f.  a 
May  blob.  Dial.  Eng.  a  The 
marsh  marigold  b  The  lady’s 
smock . 

May'bloom n  The  hawthorn 
May  blossom  7’he  lily  of  the 
valley.  Dial.  Ena. 

May  bug.  =  June  beetle  a. 
may 'bush'  (ma'brtbsh').  n.  The 
hawthorn.  Chnflv  Archaic 
May  butter  Hutfer  made  in 
May  and  preserved,  unsalted, 
for  medicinnl  pur  noses  0'>«. 
may  chance',  adv.  Mayhap. 
Obs. 

May  cherry,  a  A  small  early 


cherry.  Em/,  b  The  shad  berry  ; 

also,  the  6h  ad  bush  U.  S 
May'cock',  n  The  black-bellied 
plover  [ Obs.  U.  S- 1 

may'cock',  n  The  maj*pop.  | 
may'cock  ,  n.  [Of  Algonuuian 
origin  ;  cf  Virginian  mahaivk 
gourd,  Delaware  machgachk 
pumpkin.]  A  kind  of  melon 
maycocke  +  meacock. 

May  curlew.  The  whimbrel 
Local .  Eng 

maydame.  +  madam. 
maydan.  +  mai  dan. 
maydese.  +  mai  deux. 
maye  +more.  [goes  Maying. | 
May'er  (ma'Pr).  «  One  \vho| 
May'er’s  so-lu'tion  (mT'frz). 
Che  in.  A  standard  solution  of 
potassium  mercuric  iodide,  used 
in  analysis  for  alkaloids 
May'ey,  a.  Of  or  pert,  to  May. 
Obs.  [Local,  Eng  I 

May'fowl',  n.  The  whimbrel.  | 
May  game.  1.  Any  May-duv 
sport ;  hence,  any  frolic. 

2  An  object  of  sport ;  a  mnke- 
irame.  [Eng.  \ 

Maygowan.  The  daisy.  Dial.] 
may  haps'  (ma'hftps'),  adc.  = 
m  a  v  h  a  i’.  Rare. 


May  Hill  A  critical  time  ;  —  in 
the  phrase  to  hare  climbed  May 
Hill .  May  being  thought  a  try¬ 
ing  month  for  health, 
mayht.  +  might. 
ma  yi-dis'mus  (ma'yY-dYz'- 
imis),  n.  [NL.  See  maize  ;  cf. 
maipunM.)  Med.  Pellagra 
May  king.  A  May  lord. 

May  lady  The  queen  or  lady 
of  May  in  May-day  games. 

May  lily.  The  lily  of  the  valley. 
Dial.  Lug. 

May  lord.  A  youth  presiding 
over  May -day  games.  [  Obs  | 
May '-moon',  77.  Prime;  zenith  | 
mayn  f  moan. 

May'na.  Mai'na(mT'nii),  n  An 
Indian  of  a  group  of  tribes  con¬ 
stituting  a  linguistic  stock 
dwelling  upon  the  River  Mara¬ 
bou  in  Peru  and  Ecuador.  They 
are  wild  hunters  and  fishers 
mayne  d*  maim,  t*.,  main. 
mayne.  »•.  t.  [F.  mener,  OF.  3d 
sing.  pres,  meine .]  To  lead  s 
conduct ;  manage.  Obs. 
mayngnage.  f  menage. 
mayny.  mf.inie. 

Ma'yo  (md'yS),  v. ;  pi.  Matos 
(-y6z)  One  of  a  tribe  of  Piman 


food,  foot ;  out,  oil ;  chair  ;  go  ;  sing,  iijk  I  *hen,  thin  ;  nature,  verthire  (250) ;  K  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144) ;  boN  ;  yet ;  zli  —  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Guide. 
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may'on-llAls*'  (ma'8-naz' ;  F.  pron.  n.  [F.] 

A  thick  sauce  compounded  of  raw  yolks  of  eggs  beaten  up 
with  olive  oil  and  seasoned  with  vinegar,  or  lemon  juice, 
pepper,  salt,  etc.  ;  —  used  in  dressing  salads,  fish,  etc. 
Also,  a  dish  dressed  with  this  sauce. 

may 'or  (ma'Sr  ;  m&r),  n.  [ME.  maire,  meyre ,  F.  maire , 
fr.  L.  major  greater,  higher,  nobler,  compar.  of  mag- 
nus  great ;  of.  Sp.  mayor.  See  major  ;  cf.  meiuno.]  The 
chief  magistrate  of  a  city  or  borough  ;  the  chief  officer  of  a 
municipal  corporation.  The  title  mayor  is  used  in  Eng¬ 
land,  Ireland,  and  the  United  States  and  other  countries 
settled  by  the  English  ;  also,  formerly  in  some  royal  burghs 
of  Scotland^  where  now  the  term  provost  is  used  in  its  stead. 
The  mayor  in  all  these  cases  is  the  chief  executive  of  the 
municipality,  and  in  some  cities,  as  in  London,  some  cities 
in  the  United  States,  and  some  in  India,  etc.,  presides  over 
a  court  called  the  mayor’s  court.  The  term  is  also  used  to 
translate  various  foreign  titles  of  similar  municipal  offi¬ 
cials,  as  the  French  maire,  the  German  Dorfschullse  (lit., 
village  magistrate),  etc.  — Mayor  of  the  Palace,  Hast.,  under 
the  Frankish  kings,  an  official  who  originally  was  the  chief 
officer  of  the  royal  household,  later  prime  minister,  and 
under  the  later  Merovingians  practically  sovereign, 
may'or-al  (ma'5r-dl),  a.  Of  or  pert,  to  a  mayor  or  mayoralty, 
may'or-al-ty  (-tT),  n.  [Cf.  OF.  mairalte .]  The  office,  or 
the  term  of  office,  of  a  mayor. 

rnay'or-ess  (inS'dr-Se ;  m&r'Sa),  n.  [Cf.  OF.  mairesse.~\  The 
wife  of  a  mayor,  or  a  woman  holding  the  office  of  mayor. 
May'pole'  (ma'pol'),  n.  A  tall  pole  erected  in  an  open  place 
and  wreathed  with  flowers,  and.  forming  a  center  for  the 
rustic  May-day  sports. 

May'pol'lng  (-pol'Tng),  n.  May-day  sports  about  a  Maypole, 
may'pop'  (ma'p5p/),  n.  [Perh.  corrupt,  fr.  mar  acock. ~\  The 
edible  fruit  of  a  passion  flower  (Passiji ora  incamata )  of  the 
southern  United  States  ;  also,  the  plant  itself.  The  fruit 
resembles  a  yellow  apple,  but  is  without  much  flavor. 
Southern  U.  S. 

May  qneen.  A  girl  or  young  woman  crowned  queen  in 
the  sports  of  May  Day. 

May  skate  The  mavis  skate. 

May'tide'  (-tid'),  May'time'  (-tim'),  n.  The  month  of  May. 
may'weed'  (-wed'),  n.  [For  maythe-weed.  Ox/.  E.  D.~\ 
a  A  strong-scented  European  asteraceous  weed  ( An  the  mis 
cotula)  naturalized  along  roadsides  in  the  United  States. 
It  has  pinnately  dissected  leaves  and  daisylike  heads  of 
flowers  with  a  yellow  disk  and  white  rays.  It  has  been 
used  in  medicine  as  an  emmenagogue.  b  Feverfew. 

May  wine.  A  mixture  of  champagne,  Moselle  or  Rhine 
wine,  and  claret,  flavored  with  woodruff  leaves,  served 
about  Maytime,  wheu  the  leaves  have  an  aromatic  flavor. 
Maz'a-gan  (mSz'd'gSn),  n.  [From  Mnzagan ,  a  town  in 
Morocco,  where  it  grows  wild.]  A  variety  of  the  common 
broad  bean  frequently  cultivated  in  the  United  States  under 
the  name  of  the  English  bean. 

maz  a  rine' (mSz'd-reu'),  a.  1.  [ca/>.]  Of  or  pertaining  to 
Cardinal  Mazarin. 

2  Mazarine  blue  in  color. 

mazarine  blue,  a  deep  blue,  named  for  Cardinal  Mazarin. 
maz  a-rlno',  n.  1.  Mazarine  blue. 

2.  A  blue  stuff  or  garment ,  hence,  a  member  of  the  Lon¬ 
don  common  council,  who  wore  a  blue  gown.  Obs. 

3-  Cookery.  A  forcemeat  entree. 

Maz'da  Ism,  Maz'de-lsm  ( m5zMa-Tz’m),  n.  The  religion 
of  the  ancient  Persians.  See  Obmazd,  Zoroastrianism.  — 
Maz'da  1st.  Maz'de-lst.  n. 

Maz'dak  It©  (m5z'ddk-It),  n.  A  member  of  a  reform  sect 
founded  early  in  the  6th  century  by  Mazdak,  originally  a 
Magian  priest  Community  of  property  and  women,  simplicity 
in  life,  and  abstinence  from  meat  were  among  its  tenets.  King 
Kobad  of  Persia  (-4M8-531  a  d.),  at  first  a  convert,  later  permitted 
Mazdak  and  thousands  of  his  followers  to  be  put  to  death 
Maz'de  an  (mSz'de-an  ;  m5z-de'an),  a.  Of  or  pertaining 
to  Ormazd  or  Mazdaisin. 

maze  (  maz),  n.  [ME.  mase ;  cf.  ME.  masen  to  confuse, 
puzzle,  Norw.  masast  to  fall  into  a  slumber,  masa  to  be  con¬ 
tinually  busy,  prate,  chatter,  Icel.  masa  to  chatter,  dial. 
Sw.  masa  to  bask,  be  alow,  work  slowly  and  lazily,  mas 
slow,  lazy.]  1.  Delirium  ;  delusion  ;  a  wild  fancy  ,  a  con¬ 
fused  notion  ;  a  deception.  Obs. 

2  Confusion  of  thought;  perplexity;  uncertainty;  state 
of  bewilderment  ;  amazement. 

3  A  confusing  and  baffling  network,  as  of  paths  or  pas¬ 

sages  ;  an  intricacy;  a  labyrinth;  as,  the  mazes  of  philos¬ 
ophy.  “Quaint  mazes  on  the  wanton  green.”  Shak. 

Syn.  —  See  labyrinth.  


mats  (maz),  v.  t.  ;  mated  (mazd);  maz'ino  Cmaz'Tng). 
[ME.  masen.  See  maze,  «.]  1.  To  stupefy;  daze;  al»o, 

to  craze.  Archaic  or  Dial. 

2.  To  perplex  greatly  ;  to  bewilder  ;  amaze.  Archaic  or  R. 

3.  To  form  a  ui.ize  of  ;  to  make  intricate.  Obs. 
maze.  v.  i.  To  be  bewildered  ;  to  wander  as  in  a  maze, 
ma'zer  (ma'zer),  n.  [ME.  maser ,  akin  toOD.  mater  excres¬ 
cence  on  a  in  iple,  OHG.  masur ,  G.  maser  spot,  Icel.  tnosurr 
maple  :  cf.  OF.  mazre ,  masre ,  masdre ,  madre ,  of  G.  ong.  Cf. 
measles.]  1.  A  large  drinking  bowl,  orig.  of  a  hard  wood, 
prob.  maple  ;  also,  Obs.,  this  wood  or  the  tree  yielding  it. 

Their  brimful  mazers  to  the  feasting  bring  Diuyion 
2  The  hea  l  .  also,  a  helmet.  Obs. 
ma'ZO-  (ina'zo-).  Combining  form  from  Gr.  p.a£o;,  breast. 
ma-ZOUt'  (ina-z<J6t'),  n.  [Russ,  mazut ,  prob.  tr.  mazaC  to 
smear,  lubricate,  as  it  is  used  in  the  manulacture  of  lubri¬ 
cating  oils.]  A  brownish  black  liquid  remaining  after  the 
distillation  of  benzine  and  kerosene  from  Russian  petro¬ 
leum.  It  is  largely  used  as  liquid  fuel. 

Ma  ZO'vl-an  (md-zo'vT-dn),  n.  One  of  a  Christian  Polish 
community  placed  under  the  protection  of  the  Teutonic 
knights  early  in  the  13th  century.  Cf.  Mazur. 

Ma-zur'  (m«-z(56r'),  Ma  zur'i  an  (-zoor'T-au).  n.  A  Pole  of 
a  Protestant  community  of  southeastern  Prussia,  descend- 
antsof  the  Mazovians.  Theys|»eak  a  corrupt  Polish  dialect, 
ma-zur'ka  (md-zQr'kd  ;  nid-zoor'ka),  ma  zour'ka  (nid- 
zoor'ka),  /».  [Pol.  mazurka  a  woman  ot  the  province  Ma- 
zovia.]  a  A  Polish  dance  in  moderate  triple  time,  in  its 
original  form  properly  for  four  or  eight  couples  of  dancers, 
often  of  varied  steps  and  figures,  b  Music  for  this  dance, 
or  in  its  rhythm,  usually  in  3-4  or  3-8  measure,  with  a  strong 
accent  on  the  second  beat  Older  examples  often  have 
a  drone  bass.  The  modern  mazurka  was  developed  into  a 
distinctive  and  finished  form  by  Chopin, 
ma'zy  (ma'zT),  a  ;  ma'zi-er  (-er) ;  ma'zi-est.  [From  maze  ] 
Perplexed  with  or  as  if  with  turns  and  windings  ;  winding  , 
intricate  ;  confusing  ;  perplexing  ;  embarrassing  ;  as,  mazy 
error.  “  To  range  amid  the  mazy  thicket.”  Spenser 
maz'zard  (mSz'drd),  n.  [Orig.  uncert.]  Any  of  a  race 
of  cultivated  cherry  descended  from  Prunus  avium.  The 
fruit  is  sweet,  but  small,  and  the  trees  are  therefore  used 
chiefly  as  stocks  for  finer  varieties. 

m©  (me),  pers.  pron.  [AS.  me,  dat.  A'  acc.  ,  akin  to  mec,  acc. 
only,  D.  mij,  G.  mich ,  Icel.  &  Goth,  mik,  L  me,  Gr.  mc‘, 
cut,  Skr.  ma,  mam.  Cf.  ‘2d  mine.]  The  objective  case  of 
/  (which  see).  Me  is  used  :  —  1.  As  a  dative  of  indirect 
object:  a  In  connection  with  a  direct  object  ;  as,  he  gave 
me  money,  b  As  the  “ethical”  dative,  designating  the 
speaker  as  interested  or  concerned  ;  —  esp.  in  Elizabethan 
usage;  as,  “This  river  comes  me  cranking  in.”  Shak. 
“  He  steps  me  to  her  trencher.”  Shak.  c  In  “  woe  is  me  !  ” 
“  me  were  lief,”  and  similar  expressions.  Obs.  or  Archaic. 

Me  rather  had  my  heart  might  feel  your  love  Shak- 
d  With  the  impersonal  verbs  thinks  and  seems ,  now  written 
methinks ,  meseems ,  it  appears  to  me.  ©  Reflexively  ;  as, 
“  I  can  buy  me  twenty.”  Shak. 

2.  As  direct  object  of  a  verb  or  preposition  ;  thus,  he  struck 
me.  “  Thou  shalt  have  no  other  gods  before  me.”  Er.  xx.  3. 
a  Sometimes  reflexively  ;  as,  I  cross  me  for  a  sinner  0/ 
me  is  used  for  the  possessive  my  in  certain  phrases ;  as, 
“  for  the  life  of  me.”  b  Sometimes  substantively,  as  for 
the  ego.  Cf.  I. 

But  still  keep  the  inmost  Me  behind  its  veil  Hawthorne 

3.  Equivalent  to  /,  esp.  after  as,  than,  and  as  a  predicate 
substantive  ;  thus,  “  it  is  me.”  [Cf.  F.  e'est  mot.]  This  use 
of  me  violates  the  grammatical  rule  of  construction  which 
calls  for  a  predicate  nominative  after  is;  and  it  is  now 
chiefly  colloquial  or  dialect,  but  is  justified  by  some  good 
writers  as  being  historically  idiomatic. 

No  mightier  than  thy  sell  or  me  Shak 

me'a-bl©  (me'd-bl),  a.  [L.  meabilis.']  Capable  of  being 
readily  penetrated. 

mead  (med),  n.  [ME.  mede ,  AS.  meodo ;  akin  to  D.  mede , 
G.  met ,  melh,  OHG.  metu,  mitu ,  Icel.  mjoSr ,  Dan.  miod, 
Sw.  mj'od ,  Russ,  med,  Lith.  rnidus ,  W.  medd ,  Gr.  peflv 
wine,  Skr.  madhu  honey,  a  sweet  drink,  as  adj.,  sweet.] 

1.  A  fermented  drink  made  of  water  and  honey  with  malt, 
yeast,  etc.  ;  metheglin.  Also,  one  made  from  manna. 

2.  A  beverage  flavored  with  sirup  of  sarsaparilla,  and 
often  charged  with  carbonic  acid  gas.  U.  S. 

mead,  n.  [AS.  msed.  See  meadow.]  A  meadow. 

A  met/e 

All  full  of  freshe  flowers,  white  and  reede  Chaucer 


Indians  of  southern  Sonora, 
Mexico  Thev  are  agriculturists 
roayock.  u.  Mote.  Obs.  Scot 
ma  yo-ral'  (ma'yO-ral'),  n. 
Sp.,  fr.  mayor  greater,  L.  ma¬ 
jor.]  The  conductor  of  a  mule 
team  :  also,  a  head  shepherd. 

||  mayo-raz'go  (-rath'gfi  ;  268), 
n  [Sp.  1  See  MAJORAT, 
mayor-domo.  +  major-domo. 
may'or  ship,  n.  See -ship. 

Ma  yo-ru'na  (ma'yO-rdo'na),  n. 
An  Indian  of  a  savage  forest 
trihe  of  Peru,  known  for  the  I 
owerful  poison  used  on  their  I 
lowgun  darts. 

Ma  yo  ya'o(-ya'5),n.  An  Igor- 
rote  trine  See  Igorrotk. 

May  pear  Theshadbush.  (J.  S. 
May-pu'rednl-pdb'ri).  =Ara- 
wak. 

mayr  f  more. 

May  rose.  The  guelder-rose, 
may'sln  (ma'sln),  n.  I  From 
NL.  mays,  specific  name  of  the  I 
maize  +-  -in.J  A  very  soluble 
globulin  in  corn  meal,  or  maize, 
mayst  +  most.  [cal,  U.  5.1 
May  sucker  =  cuTLirsb.  Lo- 1 
may  the,  maythei,  n  [AS. 
mxgpa,  magePe,  masgePe.)  Any 
of  various  composite  plants,  esp. 
the  stinking  camomile  ( Anthe - 
mis  cotula ).  Obs. 

May  'thorn,  n.  The  hawthorn. 
May  whaup.  The  whimbrel 
Local,  Eng. 

May ' wort'  (ma'wflrt'),  n.  The 
inugweed.  or  crosswort. 

(ma'za  gTan'  (mA'zi'gra*'),  n. 
F..  fr.  a  town  in  Algeria.! 
Cold  coffee  served  in  a  glass, 
with  water  added, 
ma-cal'gl-a  (mft-zil'jY-a),  n. 

( NL.  i  Gr.  the  breast  + 

•»f7ia.]  Med.  Mastalgia. 


Ma  za'ma  (md-zi'ma),  n. 

[  Mex.  mutant/,  in  comp  maga- 
ma,  macame.)  Zool  Tne genus 
containing  the  brockets, 
ma  za'me  i  nw-za'ma  ;  -sa'rna), 
n.  [NL.  See  M  azam  a.]  A  name 
applied  by  early  writers  to  vari¬ 
ous  American  ruminants  sup¬ 
posed  to  be:  a  The  Rocky  Moun¬ 
tain  goat,  b  The  pronghorn 
antelope,  c  The  pampas  deer. 
Ma-zan  der-a'nl  ( mA-zan'der- 
a'ne),n.  pi.  Natives  of  M  azan- 
deran  in  northern  Persia,  speak¬ 
ing  a  peculiar  Persian  dialect, 
ma  za-piUlte  (mii'sa-pSl'Tt),  n. 
[From  Mazapil,  Mexico.]  Min. 
A  basic  arsenate  of  calcium  and 
iron,  occurring  in  slender  black 
crystals.  Sp.  gr.,  3.57-3.58. 
maz'ard  (mSz'drd).  Var.  of 

MAZZARD. 

maz'ard.  n.  [Prob.  fr.  mazer, 
the  head  being  compared  to  a 
goblet.]  Obs.  1.  A  cup  or  bowl. 
2.  The  head  ;  also,  the  face, 
maz'ard,  v.  t.  To  knock  on 
the  head  Obs. 

maz  a-rln-ade'  ( maz'd-rY-nad'), 
n.  Fr  Hist.  A  published  at¬ 
tack  on  Cardinal  Mazarin  (1602- 
61),  premier  of  France  1643-61. 
Ma  za  rln'  Bi'ble  (ma'za' r&x'  ; 
mEz'd-ren').  See  Bible. 
maz  a-rlne'  (mEz'd-ren').  n 
[Perh.  after  Cardinal  Mazarin.) 
A  kind  of  deep  plate ;  also,  a 
sweet  tart  Obs. 

Mazarine  hood.  A  hood  of  the 
type  worn  by  the  Duchesse  de 
Mazarin,  in  vogue  about  1700 
Maz'a-tec  (mEz'd-tf-k),  n.  One 
of  a  trihe  of  Zapotecan  Indians 
of  northeastern  Oaxaca.  Mexico. 
They  raise  silk,  and  are  noted 
for  gorgeous  silken  fabrics. 

Mas 'da  (-da),  *.  =  Ormazd. 


Maz  da-ke'an  (  mls'dd-ki'dn  >. 
n.  =  Mazdak  it  e 
Maz'de-ism.  Var.  of  M  azdaism 
maze  Var.  of  meamc. 
mazed  <  mazd),  p.  p.  of  maze. — 
maz'ed-ly  (maz'Ed-lt),  adv.— 
maz'ed-ness  (-n6s),  n. 
m&ze'ful.  a.  Mazy  ;  also,  be¬ 
wildering.  Rare. 
maze  glass  Sheet  glass  with  a 
raised  pattern  on  one  side, 
mazelvn  +  maski.in. 
maze^ment.  n.  See  -must. 
mazer,  r.  t  ( Cf.  maz.i  i:d.]  To 
knock  on  the  head.  Obs. 
ma'zer  tree  ml'zEr).  The  Eu¬ 
ropean  maple. 

ma'zer-wood  .  n.  Gutta-percha 
Maz'ha-bl  i  niuz'hd-bf),  n.  A 
person  of  the  Sikh  faith  :  also,  a 
Shiite  India,  [mazy  See-LY.I 
ma'zl-ly  (ma'zi-lY),  adv.  of | 
ma'zi-ness.  n.  See -n  ess. 

Maz  i-tl'as  ( mEz'T-tT'ds).  Bib 
ma  zo-dyn'i-a  (ma'zh-dTn'Y-d  ; 
-dl'nT-a),  n.  [NL.  ;  mnzo-  -t-* 
-odynia. ]  Med.  Mastodynm. 
ma  zol'y-sls  (mE-zftl'T-sYs),  n. 
[NL.  ;  mazo-  4-  -!;/*>.«.]  Obstet¬ 
rics.  Separation  of  the  placenta 
in  parturition.  _ 
ma  zool'  (md-zool').  n.  [From 
native  Oriental  name.]  =  mu- 
dap..  [  Var_of  masooka.I 

ma-zu'ea  (md-soo'ka  ;  268). | 

maz'zard.  Var.  of  mazard. 
Maz'za  roth  (m  fl  z'd-r  5th: 
-roth).  A  word  in  Job  xxxviii. 
32,  rendered  in  R  V.  margin 
**  the  -igns  of  the  Zodiac.” 

Maz  zi'nist  (mat-af'nYst),  n. 
A  follower  or  partisan  of  the 
Italian  revolutionist  Giuseppe 
Mazzini.  —  Mazzl'n  Lan-lsm 
(-nY-dn-Yz’m).  n. 

M  B.  Abbr.  Mark  of  the  Beast; 
Medicmae  Baccalaureus  (L., 


i  Bachelor  of  Medicine  See  B. 
M.)  ;  Musics  Baceulaureus  (L  , 
Bachelor  of  Music). 

Mba'ya  ( in’ba'y a ),  n. ;  pi  Mba- 
VAs(-yaz).  One  of  a  tribe  of 
Guaycuran  Indians  of  Argenti¬ 
na,  how  almost  extinct. 

M  B.  F  et  H.  Abbr.  Magna 
Britannia.  Francia.  et  Hibernia 
1  (L.,  Great  Britain.  France,  and 
Ireland).  [ness  Science. I 

M.  B.  8c  Abbr.  Master  of  Busi-| 
Mbu'ba  (m’boo'ba),n  A  mem 
her  of  a  Pygmy-Negro  people  of 
I  Uganda. 

Me.  pref  See  Mac. 

M  C-  Abbr.  Mark  of  the  Craft 
(Masonic):  Master  of  Ceremo¬ 
nies  ;  Master  Commandant  ; 
Master  of  Surgery  :  Member  of 
Congress  ;  Member  of  Council. 
M/C.  Abbr.  Marginal  Credit 
(banking) ;  Metaling  Clause 
(marine  insurance). 

M.  C.  D-  Abbr.  Doctor  of  Com- 
I  parative  Medicine, 
j  M.  C.  E  Abbr.  Master  of  Civil 
I  Engineering. 

Mch  Abbr.  March. 

M.  Ch.  Abbr.  Magister  Chirur- 
gi*  (L.,  Master  of  Surgery). 

M  C.  L  Abbr  Master  of  Civil 
i  Law.  [merce.l 

M.  Com.  Abbr.  Master  of  Com-! 
M.  C  P  Abbr.  Mining  condi¬ 
tional  purchase  ( Australia ). 
Mcs  Abbr  Marcus. 

M  C-  S.  Abbr.  Madras  Civil 
Service 

M  D.  Abbr  Medicin®  Doctor 
(L..  Doctor  of  Medicine) ;  mem¬ 
orandum  of  deposit 
Md  Abbr.  Maryland. 

M/d.  Abbr.  Months’  date  (i.  e  , 
months  after  date). 

Mde  wa'kan-ton  (m’da-wa'- 
kaw-tON'),  n.  See  Sioux 


Meadow  Fe>scue 


moad'ow  (mSd'o),  n.  [AS.  mSBdwe ,  an  inflectional  form, 
the  noni.  being  mSed  ;  akin  to  G.  matte ,  and  E.  mow.  See 
mow  to  cut  (grass)  ;  cf.  2d  mead.]  1.  Grass  land,  esp.  a 
field  on  which  grass  is  grown  for  hay  ,  often,  a  tract  of  low 
or  level  land  producing  grass  which  is  mown  for  hay. 

2.  Low  land  covered  with  coarse  grass  or  rank  herbage  near 
rivers  and  in  marshy  places  by  the  sea ;  as,  the  salt  mead¬ 
ows  near  Newark  Bay. 

3.  A  feeding  ground  for 
fish  ;  as,  a  cod  meadow. 

mead'ow,  v.  t.  To  make 
a  meadow  of. 
meadow  barley  A  Eu¬ 
ropean  wild  barley 
( Hot  ileum  pra  tense) 
growing  in  meadows,  1 
where  it  is  a  useful  pas¬ 
ture  grass  wheu  not  al¬ 
lowed  to  flower, 
mead'owed  (mSd'od), 
a.  Having  meadows, 
meadow  fescue  A  tifll 
European  fescue  grass 
(Festuca  elatior)  with 
broad  flat  leaves.  It  is 
widely  cultivated  in 
both  Europe  and 
America  for  permanent 
pasture  ana  hay.  li 
is  sometimes  divid«  «J 
into  two  species,  F. 
elatior  and  F.prutensis, 
the  former  then  being 
called  tall  fescue,  the 
latter  meadow  fescue, 
meadow  foxtail.  A 

valuable  pasture  grass  ( Alopecurus  pratevsis) ^ 
resembling  timothy. 

meadow  grass,  a  Any  pasture  grass  of  the 
genus  Poa.  esp.  P.  pratnisis,  so  called  in  Eng¬ 
land,  but  better  known  as  Kentucky  blue  grass 
or  June  grass  in  the  United  States,  b  Any  grass  of  the 
genus  Panicu/aria  ;  manna  grass.  U.  S. 
meadow  lark  Any  of  several  varieties  of  an  American 
bird  ( Stum  el!  a  magna)  of  the  family 
Icteridae,  ranging  from  southern 
Canada  to  Mexico  and  the  West  Indies. 

It  is  about  the  size  of  a  robin,  and 
has  streaked  brown  and  butt  upper 
parts  and  yellow  breast  marked 
with  a  black  crescent.  The 
western  variety  (S.  m.  ne- 
(ilecia)  has  a 
liner  song 
than  t  h i 
eastern, 
meadow  111? 

A  common  lily 
of  the  eastern 
United  States 
( Lilium  cana- 
dense),  with 
nodding  yel¬ 
low  flowers  spotted  with  brown, 
meadow  mouse.  Any  of  certain  mice  or  voles  of  the  genus 
Microtus  and  allied  genera,  as  the  common  American  spe¬ 
cies  Af.  pennsylvanicus. .  See  vole. 

meadow  mussel.  An  American  mussel  (Afodiola  plicalula) 
with  a  ribbed  shell,  very  abundant  in  salt  marshes, 
meadow  parsnip  a  The  cow  parsnip.  Dial.  Ena.  b  Any 
yellow-flowered  plant  of  the  genus  Thaspium.  U.  S. 
meadow  pea  A  wild  pea  of  Europe  and  Asia  ( Lathy rus 
pratensis),  cultivated  as  a  forage  plant, 
meadow  pine  Any  of  several  pines  of  the  southern  United 
States,  as  the  slash  pine,  the  loblolly,  or  the  Cuban  pine  , 
—  so  called  from  their  growth  in  fields  or  meadows, 
meadow  rue.  Any  plant  of  the  genus  That i drum  ;  —  so 
called  because  the  leaves  resemble  those  of  rue. 
meadow  saffron  Any  melanthaceous  plant  of  the  genus 
Coir  hi  cum,  esp.  C.  autumnal' ,  a  well-known  bulbous  herb 
resembling  saffron,  but  with  purple  flowers.  It  is  also 
called  autumn  crocus,  and  is  frequently  cultivated, 
meadow  sage.  A  blue-flowered  European  salvia  ( Salma 
pratensis). 

meadow  saxifrage  A  European  saxifrage  ( Saxifraaa 
granola ta)  w  ith  reniform  lobed  leaves  and  large  white  bell- 
shaped  flowers,  sometimes  double  in  cultivation,  b  A  Euro- 

{>ean  apiaceous  herb  (Si/aus  fiavescens)  resembling  the 
mrnet  saxifrage,  c  Any  plant  of  the  genus  Seseli. 
meadow  spear  grass  The  long  manna  grass  ( Panicu - 
lariu  elongata)  of the  eastern  United  States. 


Mdlle.  Abbr.  Mademoiselle 
Mdm  Abbr  Madam 
Mdme  Abbr  Madame. 

M  D  8  Abbr.  Master  of  Dental 
Su  rgery . 

mdse  Abbr  Merchandise 
me.  pron.  One.  See  men,  /iron. 
Obs. 

Me.  Abbr.  Chem.  [no  period, 
Mr)  Methyl :  — as  a  symbol. 
Me  Ahhr  Maine 
M  E  Abbr.  Methodist  Episco¬ 
pal  ;  Military,  Mining,  or  Me¬ 
chanical  Engineer ;  Middle 
English  :  Most  Excellent 
meachimech).  Var-  of  miche. 
v.  i.  Obs.  or  Dial. 
mea'cock.  n.  [Orig.  uncert.] 
An  uxorious,  effeminate,  or 
spiritless  man.  Obs. 

Ilme'a  cul'pa  [L.]  Through  or 
by  my  fault,  or  (nom.)  my  fault, 
mead'er  (med'Er),  n.  [Cf.  AS. 
mieftere,  OD.  metier,  matter , 
()LG.  metier,  G.  maJider .]  A 
mower.  Dial.  Eng.  [flower. I 
meadow  anemone.  The  pasquel 
meadow  beauty.  The  deer  grass 
meadow  bell.  The  harebell.  Fug. 
meadow  bird.  The  bobolink 
Loral.  C.  S. 

mead 'ow -bright', »  The  marsh 
marigold.  Dial.  Eng. 
meadow  brown.  A  satyr  butter-’ 
mead'ow  bur  ,  n.  The  sweet 

gale.  I'.  S 

meadow  cabbage.  The  skunk 
eahhage  tr.  N  fothy.l 

meadow  cat’»-taU  grass  Tim-| 
meadow  chicken.  The  sora  rail. 

Lora! ,  (J.  S. 

meadow  clover,  a  Red  clover 
b  Zigzag  clover.  [Local.  Eng  I 
meadow  erske.  The  corncrake.  | 
meadow  cress.  =  cuckoo- 
klower  a. 


meadow  crocus  Meadow  saffron, 
meadow  drake.  The  corncrake 

Local.  Eng. 

mead'ow  er  (mPd'<V5r),  n.  A 
cultivator  of  meadow  land, 
meadow  fern  a  The  sweet  gale, 
b  The  sweet  fern.  V.  S 
meadow  foam.  A  delicate  Cali- 
fornia  lirnnanthnceous  plant 
(Limnrnithes  dovglusii )  with 
small  white  flowers, 
meadow  gowan.  Marsh  mari¬ 
gold.  Dm!.  Eng. 
meadow  grasshopper.  See 

OR  ISsHOPI-KR,  1. 

meadow  hen  a  The  American 
bittern,  b  The  American  coot, 
c  The  clapper  rail.  Local,  V.  S. 
mead'ow  lng.  n.  Meadowland; 
cultivation  of  meadows, 
mead'o  wink'  (mPd'C-wYijk7). ». 
The  bobolink.  [ (jb$. | 

mead'ow  ish.  a.  Meadowy.] 
mead'ow  land',  n  Land  used 
a*  meadow. 

mead  'ow  less,  a.  See -less. 
meadow  moor  Phytogeog.  A 
meadow  rich  in  calcium  salts, 
meadow  mushroom  The  field 
mushroom.  (Orchis  morio  J 
meadow  orchis  The  European! 
meadow  ore  Bog  iron  ore 
meadow  peat.  See  teat. 
meadow  pink  Dial.  Eng  a 
Ragged  robin  b  Maiden  pink, 
meadow  pipit.  See  pirit. 
meadow  queen  =  meadow- 
SWFKT.  (MEADOW  GRASS. | 

meadow  reed  grass  =  reed' 
meadow  rice  grass  See  grass, 
Tahir  IL  .Australia. 
meadow  snipe  a  The  Wilson’s 
snipe.  b  The  pectoral  sand¬ 
piper.  Local ,  (J.  S.  [ora ss. I 
meadow  soft  grass.  =  velvet! 
meadow  sorrel  The  common 
sorrel,  or  sour  dock. 


ale,  senate,  c&re,  Jim,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofa ;  ©ve,  Svent,  €nd,  recent,  maker ;  Ice,  ill ;  old,  6bey,  orb,  ftdd,  s&ft,  connect ;  use,  unite,  firn,  tip,  circ&s,  menu ; 

II  Foreign  Word.  +  Obsolete  Variant  ot  +  combined  with.  =  equals. 
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MEANING 


mead'OW  sweet'  (mSd'o-swet/),  n.  a  Any  plant  of  the 
genus  Spirsaa ,  esp.  5.  salicifolia,  a  common  low  shrub  of 
Europe  and  America,  with  oblong  toothed  leaves  and 
white  flowers  in  dense  terminal  panicles,  b  Any  plant  of 
the  closely  related  genus  Filipendula. 
mead'ow-y  (-T),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  meadows;  resem¬ 
bling,  or  consisting  of,  meadow, 
mea'ger,  mea'gre  (me'ger),  a.  [ME.  megre ,  F.  maigre, 
L.  macer  ;  akin  to  D.  &  G.  mager ,  Icel.  magr ,  and  prob. 
to  Gr.  fxdKpos  long.  Cf.  emaciate,  maigre.]  1.  Destitute 
of,  or  having  little,  flesh  ;  thin  ;  lean. 

Meager  were  his  looks  : 

Sharp  misery  had  worn  him  to  the  bones.  Shak. 

2.  Destitute  of  richness,  fertility,  strength,  or  the  like; 
defective  in  quantity,  or  poor  in  quality ;  poor ;  barren  ; 
hence,  of  a  literary  composition  or  the  like  :  scanty  in 
ideas  ;  wanting  strength  of  diction  or  affluence  of  imagery. 

His  education  had  been  but  meager  Motley. 

3.  Dry  and  harsh  to  the  touch,  as  chalk. 

4  =  MAIGRE. 

Syn.  —  Lean,  lank,  gaunt,  starved,  poor,  emaciated. 

—  mea'ger  ly,  mea'gre-ly,  adv.  —  mea'ger-ness, 
mea'gre  ness,  n. 

mea'gre  (me'ger),  n.  [F.  viaigre.  Cf.  meager,  a .]  A 
large  European  scisenoid  food  fish  (Scisena  aquila ),  having 
whi 


meak'ing  i  ron  (mek'Tng).  [Prob.  fr.  weak  a  hook.l 
A"ul.  a  The  tool  with  which  old  oakum  is  picked  out  of  a 
vessel’s  seams,  b  Sometimes,  erroneously,  a  making  iron, 
meal  (mel),  n.  [ME.  mete,  AS.  me/u,  melo;  akin  to  D. 
meel ,  G.  mehl ,  OHG.  melo ,  Icel.  mjol ,  Sw.  mjol,  Dan. 
meely  also  to  D.  vialen  to  grind,  G.  ma/i/en ,  OHG.,  OS.,  & 
Goth,  malan,  Icel.  mala ,  W.  malu,  L.  violere ,  Gr.  pvkg 
mill,  E.  mill.  Cf.  mill,  mold  soil,  mole  an  animal,  im¬ 
molate,  molar  (teeth).]  1.  Grain  (esp.  maize,  rye,  or  oats) 
coarsely  ground  and  unbolted  ;  also,  a  kind  of  flour  made 
from  beans,  peas,  etc. ;  sometimes,  any  flour,  esp.  if  coarse. 
2  A  powder  made  by  grinding,  etc.;  as,  alum  meal;  lin¬ 
seed  meal ,  also,  a  powdery  substance  resembling  meal. 

3.  Mold;  earth.  Obs. 

Cold  meal  is  my  covering  o’er.  Old  Ballad 
meal,  t.  ;  mealed  (meld) ;  meal'ing.  1.  To  sprinkle  with 
or  as  witli  meal. 

2.  To  pulverize  ;  as,  mealed  powder, 
meal,  v.  i.  To  yield,  or  to  become,  meal, 
meal,  n.  [ME.  mel ,  mele,  AS.  mtel  measure,  mark,  sign, 
appointed  time,  a  meal,  akin  to  D.  maal  time,  meal,  G.  null 
time,  mahl  meal,  Icel.  mat  measure,  time,  meal,  Goth. 
mel  time,  and  E.  vxeasure.  See  measure  ;  cf.  piecemeal.] 

1.  A  measure.  Obs. 

2.  The  portion  of  food  taken  at  a  particular  time  to  satisfy 
appetite  ;  the  quantity  usually  so  taken  at  one  time ;  repast ; 
also,  act  or  time  of  eating  a  meal ;  as,  during  the  meal. 

3.  Act  or  time  of  milking  ;  yield  at  a  milking.  Dial.  Eng. 
meal,  v.  i.  &  t.  To  take,  or  give,  a  meal  or  meals  ;  to  feed, 
-meal-  [AS.  -maelum,  orig.  dat.  pi.  of  msel  measure.  See 

meal  repast.]  A  suffix  used  in  Anglo-Saxon  and  Middle 
English  in  forming  adverbs,  and  signifying  the  measure 
or  portion  taken  at  one  time  ;  as  in  piece7/u'aJ,  and  in  obs. 
words,  as  cup  meal,  littlemeaf,  foot  meal,  heap  meal,  etc. 
meal  beetle  The  adult  of  the  meal  worm, 
meal'les  (mel'Tz),  n.  pi.  ;  sing,  mealie.  [Cape  D.  milje, 
fr.  Pg.  mil  ho  maize,  L.  milium  millet.  Orf.  E.  D.  Cf.  mil¬ 
let.]  Maize,  or  Indian  corn.  In  sing.,  an  ear  of  maize. 
South  A frica. 
meal  moth-  Either  of 
two  small  moths  whose 
larv®  eat  stored  grain, 
meal,  etc.:  the  Indian- 
meal  moth  (Plodia  inter- 
punctella ),  dirty  grayish 
marked  with  reddish 
brown,  or  the  meal  snout 
moth  ( Pyra/is  farina l is), 
dark  brown,  beautifully 
marked  with  whitish, 
meal'tlme'  (mel'tlm'),  n. 

The  usual  time  of  eating  Meal  Moth  (Plodia  intcrpunrtella) 
a  meal.  a  ImaS°  b  Larva,  x  lj|. 

meal  worm.  The  larva  of  certain  tenebrionid  beetles  that 
infests  granaries,  bakehouses,  etc.,  and 
is  injurious  to  flour  and  meal,  as  the  yel¬ 
low  meal  worm  ( Tenehrio  molitor)  and 
the  dark  meal  worm  ( Tenehrio  obscunis). 
meal'y  (mel'T),  «.  ;  meal'i-er  (-T-er) ; 
mkal'i-est.  1.  Having  the  qualities  of 
meal  ;  resembling  meal ;  soft,  dry,  and 
friable  ;  easily  reduced  to  a  condition 
resembling  meal ;  as,  a  mealy  potato. 

2.  Containing  meal  ;  farinaceous. 

3.  Overspread  with  meal  or  something 
meal-like  ;  as,  mealy  wings. 

4-  Soft-spoken;  mealy-mouthed. 

6.  Flecked  with  white  or  gray ;  spotty  ; 
also,  pale ;  floury. 

mealy  Amazon,  a  large  South  American 
parrot  ( Amazona  farinosa),  with  the  greenish  upper  parts 
of  a  mealy  appearance.  —  m.  bird,  m.  duck,  the  immature  old 


Meal  Worm,  a 
Larva  ;  b  Adult 
Beetle.  Slightly 
enlarged. 


squaw.  Local,  Eng.  —  mealy  bug,  any  of  several  species  of 
scale  insects  of  the  genua  Dactylopius,  esp. 

D.  adonidum  (•«  bo  called  pear  blight)  andA 
citri,  covered  with  a  white  powderlike  sub¬ 
stance.  They  are  pests  of  various  fruit  trees 
and  in  greenhouses.  —  m.  redpoll.  See  red¬ 
poll.  —  m.  scale,  a  mealy  bug.  —  m.  starwort, 
colicroot,  Aleiris  Jarinosa.—  m.  trae,  the  Eu¬ 
ropean  wayfaring  tree.  Dial.  Eng. 
meal'y-mouthed7  (m  e  1 '  T-m  o  u  th  d' ; 

-moutlit'),  a.  1.  Using  soft  words  ;  plau¬ 
sible  ;  affectedly  or  timidly  delicate  of 
speech  ;  unwilling  to  tell  the  truth  in  plain 
language.  “  Mealy-mouthed  philanthro¬ 
pies. M  Tennyson. 

2.  Having  a  zone  of  white  behind  a  black 
muzzle  ;  —  said  of  cattle  and  horses, 
mean  (men),  v.  t. ;  pret.  <£*  p.  p.  meant 
(mgnt)  ;  />.  pr.  vb.  n.  mean'ing.  [ME.  Mealy  Buge  on 
menen,  AS.  msenan  to  recite,  tell,  intend,  plant.  Nat. 
wish  ;  akin  to  OS.  menian  to  have  in  mind,  81ze‘ 
mean,  D.  meenen,  G.  meinen,  OHG.  meinan,  Icel.  meina, 
Sw.  mena,  Dan.  mene,  and  perh.  to  E.  mind.  See  mind.] 

1.  To  have  in  the  mind,  as  a  purpose,  intention,  etc.  ;  to 
intend  ;  purpose  ;  design  ;  as,  houses  are  meant  for  use  ; 
what  do  you  mean  to  do?  Do  you  truly  mean  it? 

Ye  thought  evil  ugainst  me  ;  but  God  meant  it  unto  good. 

Gen.  I  20 

2.  To  have  in  mind  as  the  object,  application,  signification, 
or  the  like,  of  any  expression  or  symbol ;  to  intend  to  con¬ 
vey  as  the  significance  of  ;  hence,  to  signify  ;  import  ;  de¬ 
note  ;  as,  to  say  what  one  means ;  the  words  do  not  really  j 
mean  that ;  her  every  act  means  high  vitality. 

Go  ye,  and  learn  what  that  meaneth.  Matt.  ix.  H. 

3.  To  have  in  mind  a  particular  reference  or  destination 
for  (a  remark,  gift,  or  the  like)  ;  as,  his  criticism  is  not 
meant  for  me  ;  this  parcel  is  meant  for  her. 

4  To  bear  in  mind  ;  remember.  Obs. 

5.  To  say  ;  tell;  mention.  Obs. 
to  mean  business,  to  be  in  earnest.  Colloq. 
mean.  v.  t.  1.  To  have  a  purpose  or  intention.  Rare ,  ex¬ 
cept  in  the  phrase  to  mean  well,  or  ill. 

2.  To  hold  the  opinion  (that) ;  to  think  ;  ween.  Obs. 

3-  To  have  thought  or  reason  ;  to  think. 

A  mind  that  should  not  mean  is  a  contradiction  in  terms. 

A",  hit  Encyc. 

4  To  remember.  Obs. 

5.  To  talk  ;  speak  ;  tell.  Obs. 
mean  (men),  a.  ;  mean'er  (-er) ;  mean'est.  [ME.  mene, 
AS.  gemsene  common,  general ;  akin  to  D.  gemeen ,  G.  ge- 
mein,  Goth,  gamdins,  and  L.  communis.  Cf.  common.] 

1.  Held  or  done  in  common.  Obs.  or  Dial. 

2.  Destitute  of  distinction  or  eminence  ;  common;  low  ; 

humble.  “  Of  mean  parentage.”  Sir  P.  Sidney.  | 

3.  Destitute  of  power  or  acumen  ;  ordinary  ;  inferior  ; 
as,  a  man  of  mean  intelligence. 

4.  Of  little  value  or  account ;  of  poor  or  inferior  quality  ; 
worthy  of  little  or  no  regard  ;  shabby  ;  contemptible  ; 
despicable.  “  A  citizen  of  no  mean  city.”  Acts  xxi.  39. 
©-jT“  In  this  sense  mean  is  now  rare  except  with  no,  when  the 
phrase  is  equivalent  to  one  of  praise 

5.  Wanting  dignity  of  mind  ;  low-minded’;  ignoble;  base; 
destitute  of  honor  ;  spiritless  ;  as,  a  mean  motive. 

Can  you  imagine  I  so  mean  could  prove, 

To  save  my  life  by  changing  of  my  love  ?  Dryden. 

6.  Penurious;  stingy;  close-fisted  ;  as,  mean  hospitality. 
7-  a  Characterized  by  petty  selfishness  or  malice  ;  con-  j 
temptibly  disobliging  or  unkind  ;  ill-tempered  ;  fractious.  I 
Colloq.,  U.  S.  b  Ashamed  ;  uncomfortable;  “small;” 
as,  to  feel  mean.  Colloq .,  U .  S. 

Syn.  —  Ignoble,  abject,  beggarly,  wretched, degraded,  de¬ 
generate,  vulgar,  vile,  servile,  menial ;  spiritless,  grovel-  ! 
mg,  slavish  ;  dishonorable,  disgraceful,  shameful,  desui- 
cable,  contemptible  ;  paltry,  sordid.  See  base. 
mean,  a.  [ME.  mene,  OF.  meiien ,  F.  moyen,  fr.  L.  medi- 
anus  that  is  in  the  middle,  fr.  medius ;  akin  to  E.  mid. 
See  mid  ;  cf.  median.]  1.  Occupying  a  middle  position  ; 
occurring  between  the  limits  or  extremes;  intermediate  ; 
specif.  :  a  Intermediate  in  space  ;  as,  earth  mean  between 
heaven  and  hell.  Obs.  b  Intermediate  in  order,  rank,  or 
status  ;  as,  the  mean  term  of  a  syllogism,  c  Intermedi¬ 
ate  in  time  ;  as,  in  the  mean  time  :  mfGwwhile  ;  also,  for-  i 
merly,  mean  space,  season,  etc.  d  Intermediate  in  kind 
or  degree  ;  as,  to  pursue  &mean  course  in  politics. 

2-  Occupying  a  position  about  midway  between  extremes  ; 
near  the  average  or  norm  ;  as,  of  a  mean  stature. 

3.  Of  a  moderate  degree  of  excellence  ;  middling  ;  medi¬ 
ocre  ;  ordinary. 

According  to  the  fittest  style  of  lofty,  mean,  or  lowly  Milton. 

4-  Math  Average  ;  having  an  intermediate  value  between 
two  extremes,  or  between  the  several  successive  values  of 
a  variable  quantity  during  one  cycle  of  variation  such  that,  j 
were  they  all  equal,  the  mean  would  be  their  common 
value  ;  as,  mean  distance  ;  mean  motion  ;  mean  solar  day. 

5-  Serving  as  a  means  ;  intermediary.  Obs. 

Syn.  —  See  average. 

mean  anomaly.  See  anomaly.  —  m.  calorla.  See  CALORIE.— 
m.  clef.  Music,  the  C  clef,  as  used  for  the  mean,  or  middle, 
voices.  —  m.  curvature  (of  a  surface  at  a  point),  the  sum  of 
the  curvatures  of  its  principal  normal  sections  through  the 
point.  —  m.  distance  (of  a  planet  from  the  sun),  Astron., 
the  average  of  the  distances  throughout  one  revolution 
of  the  planet,  equivalent  to  half  the  major  axis  of  the  orbit. 
—  m  error,  a  The  average  error  of  a  number  of  observa¬ 
tions,  found  by  taking  the  mean  value  of  the  positive  and 
negative  errors  without  regard  to  sign,  b  =  mean-square 
error.  —  m.  line,  Min.,  a  bisectrix.  See  bisectrix.  —  m. 
noon,  noon,  as  fixed  by  mean  time.  —  m  proportional,  Math. 


the  geometric  mean.  —  mean  spharoid,  Phys.  Geag.,  the 
imaginary  spheroid  which  coincides  most  nearly  with 
the  actual  figure  of  the  earth  at  the  plane  of  sea  level,  and 
to  which  trigonometrical  surveys  are  referred.  It  is  com¬ 
monly  assumed  to  be  a  spheroid  of  revolution,  but  it  may 
have  three  unequal  axes.  —  m. -square  error,  the  error  the 
square  of  w'hich  is  the  mean  of  the  squares  of  all  the  er¬ 
rors; —  caked  also,  esp.  by  European  writers,  mean  error. 

—  m.  sun,  a  fictitious  sun  supposed  to  move  uniformly  in 
the  equator  so  as  to  be  on  the  meridian  each  day  at  mean 
noon.  —  m.  time,  time  as  measured  by  the  apparent  west¬ 
ward  motion  of  the  imaginary  mean  sun  (which  see),  but 
actually  due  to  the  uniform  eastwaid  turning  of  the  earth 
on  its  axis;  the  hour  angle  (west)  of  the  mean  sun.  —  m.- 
time  clock.  See  astronomical  clock  a  —  m  tone.  Music . 
the  standard  interval  on  which  was  based  the  system  of 
tuning  in  vogue  before  the  adoption  of  equal  tempera¬ 
ment.  See  temperament.  —  m.  way.  a  A  course  chosen  as 
a  means  to  an  end.  Obs.  b  A  middle  course  ;  via  media,  c 
Meantime.  Obs.  d  In  the  mean  way,  in  the  course  of  the 
journey  ;  also,  in  the  meantime.  Obs. 

mean  (men),  n.  1.  Something  intervening,  intermediate,  or 
intermediary,  as  a  step,  stage,  connection,  etc.  Hence,  with¬ 
out  any  mean,  without  intermediate  steps  ;  directly.  Obs. 
So  do  I  wish  the  crown,  being  so  far  off  ; 

And  so  I  chide  the  means  that  keep  me  from  it.  Shak. 

2.  The  middle  point,  or  that  which  is  at  or  near  the  mid¬ 
dle  point,  between  extremes  cf  place,  time,  number,  rate, 
degree,  etc.;  as,  the  golden  mean  ;  hence:  medium;  absence 
of  extremes  or  excess  ;  moderation  ;  measure. 

There  is  a  mean  in  all  things.  Dryden. 

3.  Music,  a  A  part,  whether  alto  or  tenor,  intermediate 
between  the  soprano  and  bass  ;  a  middle  part.  Obs.  Shak. 
b  The  alto  of  a  set  of  viols.  Obs.  c  The  second  string 
(small  mean )  or  the  third  string  (great  mean)  of  a  viol. 

4.  Math.  A  quantity  having  an  intermediate  value  be¬ 
tween  several  others  from  which  it  is  derived  and  of  which 
it  expresses  the  mean  value.  Usually,  unless  otherwise 
specified,  it  is  the  one  simple  average  (called  arithmetical 
mean)  formed  by  adding  the  quantities  together  in  any 
order  and  dividing  by  their  number.  A  geometrical  mean 
is  the  square  root  of  the  product  of  the  quantities,  or,  in 
general,  the  7?th  root  of  the  product  of  n  factors. 

5.  Meantime  ;  meanwhile.  Obs.  Spenser. 

6.  A  mediator  ;  intercessor  ;  go-between  ;  also,  media¬ 
tion : —  sometimes'in  pi.  form  with  sing,  sense.  Obs. 

7.  That  through  which,  or  by  the  help  of  which,  an  end 
is  attained  ;  something  tending  to  an  object  desired;  inter¬ 
mediate  agency  or  measure  ;  necessary  condition  or  co¬ 
agent  ;  instrument ;  —  now  usually  in  the  pi.  form,  means, 
with  sing,  sense  and  construction. 

Their  virtuous  conversation  was  a  mean  to  work  the  conver¬ 
sion  of  the  heathen  to  Christ.  Hooker. 

By  this  means  lie  had  them  more  at  vantage  Bacon. 
What  other  means  is  lei t  unto  us.  Shak. 

8.  Favorable  condition  ;  opportunity  ;  pi.,  terms.  Obs. 

9.  pi.  Resources  ;  property,  revenue,  or  the  like,  con¬ 
sidered  as  the  condition  of  easy  livelihood,  or  an  instru¬ 
mentality  at  command  ;  disposable  force  or  substance. 

Your  mrans  are  very  slender,  and  your  waste  is  great.  Shak. 
by  all  means,  certainly  ;  w  ithout  fail ;  as.  go,  by  all  means. 

—  by  any  means,  in  any  way  ;  possibly  ;  at  all. 

It  t.y  an>/  means  I  might  attain  to  the  resurrection.  Phil  iii.  It. 

—  by  no  means,  or  by  no  manner  of  means,  not  at  all  ;  cer¬ 
tainly  not  ;  not  in  any  degree. 

The  wine  on  this  side  ...  is  by  no  means  so  good.  Addison 

—  means  of  grace,  means  of  securing  knowledge  of  God,  or 
favor  with  God,  as  the  preaching  of  the  gospel,  etc. 

me-an'der  (me-5n'der),  n.  [L.  Maeandei',  orig.,  a  river  in 
Phrygia  proverbial  for  its  windings,  Gr.  Matayfipo?  :  cf.  F. 
meandre.~\  1.  A  turn  or  winding,  as  of  a  stream;  hence,  a 
winding  path  or  course;  a  labyrinth  or  maze; — usually  inpf. 

Lingering  rivers  in  meanders  glide.  Sir  B  Blackmore. 
2  A  tortuous  or  intricate  movement  or  journeying. 

3.  A  fret ;  fretwork. 

me-an'der,  v.  i. ;  me-an'dered  (-derd) ;  me-an'der-ing. 

1.  To  wind  or  turn  in  a  course  or  passage  ;  to  follow  a 
meander,  or  intricate  course. 

Five  miles  meandering  with  a  mazy  motion 
Through  wood  and  dale  the  sacred  river  ran  Coleridge. 
2  To  wander  aimlessly  or  listlessly, 
me-an'der,  v.  t.  To  w  ind,  turn,  or  twist  ;  to  make  flexuous  ; 
also,  to  entangle,  as  in  a  labyrinth.  Rare. 
meander  belt.  Phys.  Geog.  That  part  of  a  valley  flat,  or 
bottom,  across  which  a  stream  shifts  its  channel  from 
time  to  time,  esp.  in  flood. 

meander  line.  Sure.  A  surveyed  line,  usually  irregular, 
not  a  boundary  line,  esp.  one  following  approximately  the 
outline  of  a  plot  of  land  w  ith  inaccessible  Boundaries, 
m©  an'drous  une-Sn'dri/s),  a.  Winding  ;  flexuous. 
mean'ing  (men'Tng),  n.  1.  That  which  is  meant  or  in¬ 
tended  ;  intent ;  purpose  ;  aim  ;  object ;  as,  a  mischievous 
meaning  was  apparent. 

If  there  he  any  good  meaning  towards  you.  Shak. 

2.  That  which  is,  or  is  intended  to  be,  signified  or  denoted 
by  act  or  language  ;  signification  ;  sense  ;  import ;  as,  the 
meaning  of  a  phrase  ;  you  miss  my  meaning. 

3.  Hence,  sense  ;  significance  ;  as,  a  look  full  of  meaning. 

4.  Remembrance;  also,  mention;  —  in  to  have ,  or  make , 
meaning.  Obs. 

6.  Know  ledge  ;  understanding.  Obs. 

Syn.  —  Meaning,  sense,  signification,  significance,  pur¬ 
port,  import.  Meaning,  the  general  term,  is  that  which 
a  thing  signifies  or  (esp.)  that  which  it  is  designed  or  in¬ 
tended  to  express;  as,  “  Understand  a  plain  man  in  his 
plain  meaning ”  (Shak.);  “What’s  your  dark  meaning, 
mouse,  of  this  light  word?”  (id.);  “  Who,  now  to  sense, 
now  nonsense  leaning,  means  not,  but  blunders  round 
about  a  meaning ”  (Pope);  “A  look  perfectly  natural, 
...  a  complete  virginity  of  face,  uncontaminated  with 
the  smallest  symptom  of  meaning  ”  (Goldsmith).  Sense,  as 
here  compared  (see  sense,  reason),  suggests  esp.  a  particu- 


meadow  titling.  The  meadow 
pipit.  Local,  Eng. 
mead'ow-worV  ( m?d'fi-wQrt/b 

n.  =  MEADOWSWEET, 
aeadsehipe.  f  madship. 
meads'man  (medr'nvln),  n 
(mead’s,  gen.  of  mead  meadow 
-f  maii.l  =  Hayward.  Dial. 
Eng. 

mead'sweet  ,  mead'wort/ 

(med'wQrtO,  *•  =  meadow¬ 

sweet.  Obs. 

meag  (mag;  meg).  Var.  of  meak 
Dial.  Eng. 

mea'gre,  v.  t.  To  make  lean. 
Obs. 

mea'grim  Var.  of  meorim. 
mea'gry,  a.  Characterized  by 
meagerneaa.  Obs. 
Me'ah(me'A).  Bib. 


meak  (mak),  n.  A  long-handled 

hook  or  scythe  used  esp.tocut  u  p 
pea*  or  mow  reeds.  Dial.  Eng. 
meak'er  (  mek'fr),  n.  The  com¬ 
mon  minnow.  Loral.  Eng. 
mea'kin  (me'kln),  n.  The  water 
milfoil.  Dial.  Eng. 
meal  (  mel),  n.  [AS  .mele.mfele, 
cup. bowl.]  Tub;  bucket;— some¬ 
times  used  as  a  measure  Obs. 
meal  Onel),  n.  [Cf.  Icel.  inelr.] 
Sandbank  ;  dune.  Dial.  Bng_. 
meal,  v.  t.  [AS.  mmlan,  fr.  mdl. 
See  mole  a  spot.]  To  stain.  Obs. 
meal'vble  (mel'a-b’l),  o.  Re¬ 
ducible  to  meal, 
meal  ark.  A  chest  to  hold  meal. 
Scot. 

meal 'ber  ry  (mel'bgr-T),  n  = 
BEAR KERRY  ft 


meai'er.  n.  A  wooden  imple¬ 

ment  for  mealing  powder 
meai'er,  n  A  table  boarder 
Colloq.  [-XRSs.l 

meal'l-ness  (mel'Y-nPs),  n.  See| 
meal'less,  a.  Sec  -less. 
meal'man  (mel'nvin),  n. :  pi. 
-MEN  (-m«  n).  A  dealer  in  meal, 
meal'mon  ger  (-mQi)/g5r),  n.  A 
dealer  in  meal. 

meal 'mouth  .  n.  One  that  is 
meal  y-m  onthed.  —  meal'- 
raouthed  (-inoufhd^  -moutht'), 
n.  Both  Rare. 

meal'oek  (mel'i/k),  n.  A  small 
piece  or  crumb  of  bread.  Scot. 
meal  offering.  Jew.  Antiq.  See 
OFFERING. 

meal  pennant.  Nor.  In  the 
1‘nited  States  navy,  a  red  pen- 


n  ant  indicating  that  the  crew  are 
at  a  meal. 

meal  powder  Gunpowder  in 
the  form  of  meal, 
mealt.  mf.i.t 
mealten.  f  melt. 
meal'tide  .  n.  Mealtime:  a  meal; 
also,  a  cow’s  yield  at  one  milk¬ 
ing.  Ohs.  or  Scot. 
meal'y  mouth  ,  n.  1.  A  mealy- 
mouthed  person  Slang 
2.  The  willow  warbler.  Local , 
Eng. 

meal  'v  -  month'ed-nen 

(-moufb'cd-nes),  n.  See -ness 
meal'y  wing  ,  n.  Any  hemip¬ 
terous  insect  of  the  family  Aley- 
rodida*  ;  —  so  called  because  of 
t’’e  meal-like  covering  on  the 
wings  of  the  adult  insect. 


mean  (  men),’1-/  V  ?  [AS.  mwnan 
to  lament.  Cf  moan  ]  Ohs  or 
Scot.  V  Dial.  Eng.  a  To  la¬ 
ment  :  complain  ;  bemoan.  bTo 
pity.  C  To  complain  of  ;  resent, 
d  To  present  as  a  complaint, 
mean.  n.  A  lament:  a  complaint. 
Ohs.  or  Scot.  Sr  Dial.  Eng. 
mean,  adv  1.  Meanly  Ohs 
2.  In  a  petty  or  contemptible 
way  :  as.  to  act  mean  (nee  flat, 
a..  12).  Colloq.  or  1 1 lit.,  V.  S. 
mean,  adv.  Obs.  a  Moderately, 
b  Comparatively  less,  c  Inter¬ 
mediary. 

mean,  r.  t  [Cf.  OF.  moiener 
(earlier  meiener).  See  m  e  a  n 
medial.]  To  mediate.  Obs. 
me-an'der-ing-ly,  adv.  of  mean¬ 
dering,  p.  pr. 


me-an'drl-an  ( m?-ftn'drT-dn), 
a.  [L  Maeandrius.]  Winding; 
meandering.  Obs. 
me  an'dri-cal-ly  (-d  r  T-k  a  1-Y), 
ad  v.  Meanderingly.  Rare. 
me-an'dri  form  (  fbrm),a.  Hav¬ 
ing  a  winding  form.  Rare. 

Me  an-dri'na  (me'fin-drl'nd). 
Zoid.  Var.  of  M.fandrina. 
me-an'drite  (in  £-&  n'd  r T  t),  n. 
One  of  the  Msenndrina  Rare. 
me  an 'dry  .a.  Meandrous.  Obs. 
meane.  mien. 
meaned,  a.  Having  means.  Obs. 
mean'er.  w.  [Prob.  fr.  mean 
low.]  A  person  of  the  inferior 
classes.  Obs. 

mean'er,  n.  One  who  means, 
meanesse  +  meanness. 
Me-a'nl  (mf-5'nl).  Bib. 


food,  foot ;  out,  oil ;  chair  ;  go  ;  sing,  1 1) k  ;  U»en,  thin ;  nat_ure,  verdure  (250) ;  K  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144) ;  boN  ;  yet ;  zh  =  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Gotdz. 

Full  explanations  of  Abbreviations,  8lgns,  etc.,  Immediately  precede  the  Vocabulary. 
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lar  or  specific,  or  (sometimes)  an  intelligible,  meaning :  as, 
“ 4  But  stay  tliee,  ’t  is  the  fruits  of  love  I  mean.’  ‘  Ay,  but. 
I  fear  me.  in  another  sense  ’  ”  ( Shak. ) ;  “  In  that  sense  [ye] 
may  call  him  ‘  man  ’  ”  (id.) :  “  Virtue,  in  the  noble  sense  by 
Greeks  and  Romans  understood”  (Swift);  “She  .  .  . 
speaks-  things  .  .  .  that  carry  but  half  sense ”  ( Shak .). 
Signification  is  esp.  established  or  accepted  meaning^  as 
of  a  word,  symbol,  or  character  ;  significance  is  meaning 
(often  covert  rather  than  ostensible)  regarded  as  of  weight 
or  moment;  as,  “  1  find  it  very  .  .  .  interesting  to  know 
the  signification  of  names,  and  had  written  to  ask  him 
whether  Jerusalem  meant  ‘the  vision  of  peace  ’  or  ‘the 
foundation  of  peace;’  either  meaning  is  beautiful”  ( M . 
Arnold);  “The  name  of  Weir  had  from  old  a  special  sig¬ 
nificance  for  Stevenson’s  imagination  ”  (Colvin);  “The 
Rubicon  .  .  .  was  a  very  insignificant  stream  to  look  at ; 
its  significance  lay  entirely  in  certain  invisible  conditions” 
( O .  Rliot).  Import  sometimes  denotes  little  more  than 
meaning ,  esp.  regarded  as  conveyed;  as,  ‘Gossip  is  not 
here  used  in  its  secondary  meaning,  .  .  .  but  in  its  origi¬ 
nal  import  ”  (Southey) ;  “  Under  the  obvious  import  of  nis 
stories  lay  concealed  a  mystic  sense ”  (Cowper).  More 
frequently  iniport  implies  great  or  momentous  signifi¬ 
cance:  as,  “There  was  infinite  import  in  the  question 
alike .for  her  and  him  ”  (Stevenson).  Purport  is  meaning 
esp.  in  the  sense  of  drift  or  general  tenor;  as,  “  Though 
he  still  retained  some  vague  and  dim  recollection  of  the 
general  jmrport  of  the  vision,  yet  ...  all  the  rest  had 
passed  away  ”  (Coleridge) ;  “  What  ...  is  the  net  purport 
and  upshot  of  war  ?  ”  (Carlyle).  See  significant. 

meaning  (men'Tng),  p.  a.  Intending  ;  purposing  ;  also, 
expressive;  significant.  —  mean'ing-ly,  arfr.  —  mean'- 
ing-ness,  n. 

mean'ly,  adv.  [From  mean  low.]  In  a  mean  manner ; 
Bpecif.  :  a  In  a  lowly  manner  ;  poorly;  humbly. 

While  the  heaven-born  child 
All  meanly  wrapt  in  the  rude  manger  lies.  Milton. 
b  In  an  inferior  or  indifferent  manner;  badly  ;  as,  troops 
meatdy  equipped,  c  In  a  base  or  ungenerous  manner,  or 
with  the  ascription  of  meanness  ;  shabbily  ;  ignobly  ;  un¬ 


generously  ;  as,  to  think  meanly  of  one. 

Would  you  meanly  tnus  rclv 

On  power  you  know  1  nuisFobey  ?  Prior. 

mean'ly,  adv.  [From  MEAN  middle.]  Moderately ;  toler¬ 
ably  ;  fairly  well ;  also,  only  moderately  ;  slightly.  Ohs. 

A  man  meanly  learned.  Ascham. 

Not  meanly  proud  of  two  such  boys.  Shah. 


mean'ness,  n.  1.  Condition  or  quality  of  being  mean  ;  in¬ 
feriority  ;  lowliness ;  baseness ;  sordidness  ;  stinginess. 

2.  A  mean  act ;  as,  to  be  guilty  of  a  meanness. 
mean'ness,  n.  Quality  or  state  of  being  mean,  or  between 
two  extremes,  as  of  temperature. 

mean'-spirit-ed,  a.  Of  a  mean  spirit;  base;  groveling. 

—  mean'-spir'it-ed-ness,  n. 

mean'time7  (men'tlm'),  adv.  In  the  intervening  time ; 
during  the  interval ;  at  the  same  time, 
mean'time',  n.  The  intervening  time.  — for  the  meantime, 
for  the  time  being;  also,  for  the  interim.  — in  the  m.  a 
During  the  intervening  time ;  at  the  same  time,  b  At 
the  same  time  :  nevertheless. 

mean'tone7  (mSn'tSn'),  a.  Pertaining  to  or  designating 
the  mean  tone  ;  mesotonic  ;  as,  the  meantone  system, 
mea'sles  (me'z’lz),  n.  ;  pi.  in  form,  but  used  as  singular 
in  senses  1,  2,  &  3.  [ME.  masel ,  pi.  maseles ,  mesel  (prob. 
due  to  influence  of  mesel  leper,  leprous)  ;  akin  to  D.  ma- 
zelen ,  G.  masern.,  pi.,  and  E.  mazer,  and  orig.  meaning, 
little  spots.  See  mazer.]  1.  Med.  a  A  contagious  febrile 
disorder,  commencing  with  catarrhal  symptoms,  as  coryza, 
conjunctivitis,  and  cough,  and  marked  by  the  appearance 
on  the  third  day  of  an  eruption  of  distinct  red  circular 
spots,  which  coalesce  in  a  crescentic  form,  are  slightly 
raised,  and  after  the  fourth  day  of  the  eruption  gradually 
decline  ;  rubeola,  b  With  qualifier,  any  of  various  other 
eruptive  diseases  ;  as,  German  measles ,  or  rubella. 

2.  [Prob.  fr.  ME.  mesel  leprous.  See  mesel  leprous.] 
Veter.  A  disease  of  cattle  and  of  swine. 

3.  A  disease  of  trees.  Obs. 

4.  [See  measles  a  disease  of  swine.]  pi.  The  larvae,  or 
the  disease  caused  by  the  presence  of  the  larvae,  of  a  tape¬ 
worm  in  the  cysticercus,  or  bladder-worm,  stage,  when  con¬ 
tained  in  the  flesh  of  certain  animals.  Beef  measles  are 
chiefly  caused  by  the  larvae  of  Tsenia  sag  inala  ;  pork  mea¬ 
sles  chiefly  by  those  of  T.  solium ,  which  is  more  dangerous 
to  man.  The  larvae  in  measly  meat  are  killed  by  cooking, 
salting,  or  long-continued  cold  storage. 

mea'sly  (me'zlT),  a.  1.  Infected  with  measles. 

2.  [See  measles  a  disease  of  swine.]  Containing  larval 
tapeworms  ;  — said  of  meat.  See  measles. 

3.  Contemptible  ;  mean.  Slang. 

meas'ur-a-ble  (m§zh'ur-d-b'l),  a.  [F.  mesurable ,  L.  men- 
surabilis.  See  measure;  cf.  mensurable.]  1.  Moderate; 
temperate  ;  not  excessive.  Obs.  or  R.  Chaucer. 

2  Capable  of  being  measured  ;  susceptible  of  mensuration 
or  computation. 

3.  Metrical ;  rhythmical.  Obs. 

—  meas  ur-a  bil'i-ty  (  bTl'T-tl),  meas'ur-a-ble  ness,  n. 

—  meas'ur-a  bly,  adv. 

Yet  do  it  measurably ,  as  it  becomcth  Christiana.  Latimer. 
meas'ure  (mSzh'ur  ;  250),  n.  [ME.  me  sure,  F.  mesure,  L. 
mensura ,  fr.  metiri ,  mensus ,  to  measure  ;  akin  to  metrum 
poetical  measure,  Gr.  pcrpov,  E.  meter.  Cf.  immense, 
mensuration.]  1  Act  or  process  of  ascertaining  the  ex¬ 
tent,  dimensions,  quantity,  degree,  capacity,  or  the  like, 
of  a  thing;  act  of  measuring  something  (esp.  as  distin¬ 
guished  from  weighing) ;  measurement. 

2.  An  instrument,  as  a  yardstick,  a  graduated  tape,  a 
vessel  of  known  capacity,  or  the  like,  for  measuring  di¬ 
mensions  or  volume. 

3.  The  dimensions,  capacity,  or  quantity  of  anything, 
determined  by  measuring ;  as,  to  take  one’s  measure  for 
a  coat ;  to  give  full,  good,  or  short  measure. 

The  measure  thereof  is  longer  than  the  earth.  Job  xi.  9. 

4.  A  unit  of  measurement,  esp.  a  unit  of  length,  area,  or 
volume;  as,  the  weights  and  7neasures  of  the  Romans; 
specif.,  a  particular  unit.  In  the  English  Bible  several  dif¬ 
ferent  ancient  units  are  translated  by  this  word. 


5.  Hence,  any  standard  with  reference  to  which  something 
is  valued  or  estimated  ;  a  criterion  ;  gauge  ;  as,  man  is  the 
measure  of  all  things ;  a  rule  or  standard  of  judgment ; 
also,  Obs.,  an  estimate  ;  opinion. 

Still  make  themselves  the  measure  ol  mankind.  Pope. 

6.  A  system  of  measurement,  usually  comprising  several 
simply  related  units  ;  as,  long  measure  ;  board  measure. 

7.  Due  or  given  extent,  degree,  or  quantity;  specif.:  a 
Extent  or  degree  not  excessive  or  beyond  bounds ;  due 
portion  or  proportion;  adequate  or  fitting  amount  or  de¬ 
gree  ;  often,  not  undue  portion ;  due  restraint  or  limita¬ 
tion;  moderation;  — esp.  in  the  phrases,  in  measure  ;  with 
measure  ;  without ,  or  beyond,  measure  ;  etc. 

IIcll  hath  enlarged  herself,  and  opened  her  mouth  without 
measure.  Is.  v.  14. 

b  Determined  extent,  not  to  be  exceeded;  prescribed  limit ; 
allotted  share ;  as,  to  give  measures  or  bounds  ;  to  know  no 
measure;  as,  the  measure  of  one's  days. 

8.  An  extent,  degree,  or  quantity  (of  something)  ;  as,  a 
measure  of  indulgence  is  due  to  children  ;  they  were  in  large 
measure  at  fault ;  specif.,  a  degree  of  punishment;  as,  to 
suffer  hard  measure. 

9.  Regulated  division  of  movement :  a  Dancing.  A  regu¬ 
lated  movement  corresponding  to  the  time  in  which  the 
accompanying  music  is  performed  ;  but,  especially,  a  slow 
and  stately  dance,  like  the  minuet,  b  Music.  (1)  The 
group  or  grouping  of  beats  made  by  the  regular  recurrence 
of  primary,  or  heavy,  accents,  the  position  of  which  is 
marked  on  the  staff  by  bars  just  before  them.  Hence,  the 
notes  or  rests  between  two  adjacent  bars.  The  meter  or 
kind  of  measure  used  throughout  a  piece  is  indicated  by  the 
time  signature.  See  time,  13  a-  (2)  =  TEMro.  Rare,  c 
Pros.  (1)  The  ordering  of  verse  rhythm  by  combining  its 
syllables  into  groups  of  long  and  short,  or  accented  and 
unaccented.  (2)  Rhythm,  as  so  ordered;  meter.  (3)  A 
metrical  unit,  as  a  foot  or  dipody,  used  to  determine  the 
length  of  a  colon,  period,  or  line. 

10  A  tune  ;  melody.  Poetic. 

11.  Arith.  A  number  contained  in  a  given  number  a  num¬ 
ber  of  times  without  a  remainder  ;  as  in  the  phrases,  the 
common  measure,  the  greatest  common  measure ,  etc. 

12.  A  Rtep  or  definite  part  of  a  progressive  course  or  pol¬ 
icy  ;  a  means  to  an  end  ;  an  act  designed  for  the  accom¬ 
plishment  of  an  object;  specif.,  a  legislative  enactment ; 
as,  political  measures  ;  an  inefficient  measure. 

13.  Print.  The  width  of  a  column  or  page. 

14.  pi.  Geo!.  Beds  or  strata  ;  as,  coal  measures. 

15.  Fencing.  The  limit  of  distance  at  which  one  opponent 
can  reach  the  other  by  lunging. 

measure-and-a-half  door.  Arch.,  a  door  with  molding  on  one 
side  only.  —  measure  of  a  linear  assemblage,  Math.,  the  total 
length  of  a  denumerable  infinity  of  intervals  not  overlap¬ 
ping,  but  containing  all  the  poiuts  of  an  assemblage. 

TABLE  OF  MEASURES. 

Note.  The  British  bushel  is  the  imperial  bushel  of  2218.2 
cu.  in. ;  the  United  States  bushel  is  the  Winchester  bushel 
of  2150.4  cu.  in.  The  wine  gallon,  or  U.  S.  gallon,  contains 
231  cu.  in.;  the  British,  or  imperial,  gallon  is  almost  ex¬ 
actly  Vr.  larger.  In  the  first  column  of  equivalents,  where 
two  values  are  given,  one  in  roman  and  tne  other  in  italic 
type,  that  in  the  roman  type  is  the  value  for  the  United 
States;  that  in  the  italic,  lor  Great  Britain.  Where  only 
roman  type  is  used  it  indicates  that  the  equivalent  has 
the  same  value  in  both  countries. 


NAME. 


artaba 

auchlet 

aum 

aune 

a  une 

aune 

azumbre 

bachel,  bacile 

backu 

b&lita 

bamboo 

handle 

bara 

baril 

barile.  -ril* 
barleycorn 
barn  gallon 
barrel 
barrel  bulk 

baryd 

bath*5 

bema’1 


berrl 

bigha 

board  foot 

boccale 

bochka 

bodge 

boisseau 

boisseau 

boll 

boo 

botella 

boutylka 

bovate 

bra$a 
braccio 
br.  za 
braza 
bu.  boo 
bu.  boo 
bunder 

bushel 

bushel 

butt 

cab'1 

caballed  a  • 
cab&llerla 
caban,  cavan 

cable  s  length 

cabot 

cade 

caffcso 

cafhso 

cafiz 

cahiz.  cafiz 

Canada 

Canada 

canna 

cantara 
Cape  foot8 
carga 
carucate 


NAME. 

EQUIVALENTS. 

cassaba 

cavdn 

ETC. 

U.  S.:  British. 

Metric. 

aam 

Dutch,  German  :  old 

36-42  wine  gal. 
1.7-4.H  in. 

136-159  1. 

celemln 

abdat 

Egypt 

4.2-12.5cm. 

celemin 

acsena 

Anc.  <  ireece 

11  so.  vd. 

9  sq.  m 

centaro 

acana 

Anc.  Greece 

10  It. 

3  m. 

centiare.  -ar 

acetabulum 

Anc. Rome :V4  hemina 

.06  dry  qt. 

.07  1. 

centiliter 

achane 

Anc.  Persia  and  Bceo- 

c.  66  bu .  :  64 

c.  2330  1. 

centimeter 

acre 

tia 

Gt.  Britain,  U.S.,  etc.* 

43,500  eq.  ft. 

40.4629  arcs 

centimeter 

(sq.) 

acre  foot 

Irrigation  engin.* 

43,560  cu.  ft. 

1232.6cu.m. 

centimeter 

acre  inch 

Irrigation  engin. 

3,630  cu.  ft. 

102. 7  cu.m. 

(cub  ) 

actus 

Anc.  Rome:  12  decern- 

38.8  yd. 

35  0  in. 

centistere 

actus  major 

peda 

Anc.  Rome 

0.31  aero 

12.6  ures 

chain 

chain 

actus  simplex 

Anc.  Rome 

50.2  bq.  vd. 

42  sq.  m. 

chalder 

adoulie 

Bombay  :  Via  parah 

V,  pit. 

7  1. 

chaldron,  -der 

ady 

Malabar 

10.46  in. 

26.6  cm. 

chang' 

ahm 

alen 

=  aam,  above. 
Denmark  :  2  fod 

24.7  in. 

62.76  cm. 

charka 

chetverik 

alen 

Sweden  :  2  fot 

23.4  in. 

59.4  cm. 

chetvert 

alen 

Norway  :  2  fot 

24.7  in. 

62.75  cm. 

chih' 

almud. 

Turkey,  Lisbon,  etc.: 

2-32  qt. 

2-30  1. 

ching* 

almude 

alqueirei. 

varying* 

Portugal,  Brazil  4 

.384 bu.:  .372 

13.52  1. 

ching' 

cho 

alquier1 

amphora 

Anc.  Greece 

10.26  gal.:  12.31 

88.8  1 

cho 

choenix 

amphora 

Anc.  Rome 

0.S4gal.  :  5.70 

25.9  1. 

chomer 

amunara. 

Ceylon  :  8  parah s 

5.8  bu.  :  5.6 

203  1 

choyin. 

amonam 

anchor 

and&ze 

anker 

Var.  of  anker, below. 
Var.  Of  ENDAZK. 
Dutch,  etc.  :  1/4  aam* 

9-10.5  wine  gal. 

34-40  1. 

choppin 

chopine- 

chopine 

chupa 

anoman 

Ceylon 

5.64  bu.  :  5-59 

203.2  l. 

chupa(h) 

antal 

Hungary  :  for  wine 

14.3  gal.  :  11.9 

C.  54  1. 

chupak 

apatan 

Philippines:  1/4  chupa 

0.17  dry  pt. 

94  cu.  cm. 

collothun. 

ar 

archin,  ar- 
chine 

ardeb,  ardab 

=  ARE. 

Var.  of  ARSHEEN. 

Egypt,  etc.  :  varying* 

4  qt.  to  8  bu. 

4-2.80  1. 

colluthun 

congius 

coom(b), 

are 

Metric  system* 

119.6  sq.  vd.  ; 

I 

3 

comb 

arpent 

France,  etc.  :  vary’g  : 

.025  acre 
0.84  acre- 

34.2  ares2 

cop 

cor 

arroba 

old* 

Spain,  Portugal,  etc.* 
Turkey,  Russia,  etc.* 

Persia 

4. 26  gal.  :  3.553 

16.14  1.3 

cord 

coss 

arsheen.  ar¬ 
shin;  e) 
artaba 

1.85  bu.  :  1.79 

65.2  1. 

cotta,  cottah 
cotula.cotyla. 
cotyle 

equivalents. 

ETC. 

U.  S.:  British 

Metric. 

1.10  bu.  :  1.06 

38.8  1. 

Scotland :  i/s  boll 
=  aam,  above. 

1/4-3/,  bu. 

9-27  1. 

1  00  m. 

Belgium 

1.093  vd. 

Jersey 

4  It. 

1.219  m. 

France  :  old  :  varying* 

46.77  in.'- 

1.188  m.* 

Spain,  etc.:  V#  arrobu 
Greece 

2-3  liq.  qt-  U.  S. 

1.9-2.91. 

6.8-1. 4  bu. 

30-50  1. 

Java 

1  3/4  acres 

t  1  arcs 

Philippines:  V10 

0.69  acre 

27.95  ares 

qiiifion 

E.  indies.* 

Ireland 

Var.  of  vara. 

2  ft. 

0.6  meter 

76.01  1. 

Mexico,  Are.  Rep. 

20.08  gal.:  16.73 

Greece,  Italy,  ctci 

Ul.Uual.  :  K.3 

74.2  1. 

English  :  old* 

I/:,  ill. 

8.5  mm. 

Britain  :  tor  milk 

See  Vocab. 

Freight  capacity  :  l/s 
ton 

Arab  :  4  iarsukh 

2.4  gal.  :  2 

5  cu.  ft. 

9.087  1. 

141.51. 

14.3  mi. 

2S.0  km. 

Hebrew  :  1/10  kor  { 

9.8  gal.  :  8  1 
10.7  gal.:  8.9 

86.9 

40.5  1. 

Anc.  Greece  ;  about 

*2.43  ft. 

.739  m. 

21/2  pous 

Turkey  :  old 

1.084  ini. 

1.744  km. 

Indiu 

i/3-l  acre 

13.4-40.4 

ares 

For  lumber* 

144  cu.  in. 

.00230 

cu.  m. 

Italy:  old 

.21-48  gal.  : 
.18:40 

.8-1.8  1. 

Russia  :  40  vedros 

129.9  gal.:  108.2 

491.7  1. 

England  :  obs. 

!/■_.  peck  (?/. 

Belgium 

1.70  pk.:  1.65 

15  1. 

trance  :  varying* 

1.4  nk. 

12.5  1. 

Scotch  :  1/10  chalder* 

2-6  bu. 

0.7-2. 2  111. 

Junan  :  =  BU. 

Salvador  :  liquid 

0.77  qt.  :  0.64 

0.73  1. 

Russia  :  wine 

Early  Eng.  :  V»  caru- 

l.W  ft.:  1.353 

o.rub  1. 

cate.* 

Portugal,  Brazil 

7.22  ft. 

2.20  m. 

Italy  :  varying 

18-39  in. 

4(kl00  cm. 

Spam,  etc-* 

5.48  ft. 

1.072  in. 

Philippines 

83.4  sq.  vd. 

.‘279  ure 

Japan  :  i/in  sun 

0.12  in. 

3.03  mm. 

Japan  :  =  TSl'BO 

3.'J53«  eq.  yd. 

8.3068 

Netherlands:  =  hec- 

sq.  m. 

TARE 

2.47  acres 

loo  ares 

Gt  Britain  (imperial)* 

2218.192  cu.  in. 

36.3460  1. 

P.  S.  (W  inchetter)* 

Sec*  Vocub. 

2150.42  “  “ 

35.2361  1. 

Hebrew  :4  logs  :dry  | 

1.86  qt.:  1.80 
2.04  qt.  :  1.98 

2.05  1. 

Cuba* 

33.2  acres 

1,343  area 

Porto  Rico* 

194.1  acres 

7,8 58  arcs 

Philippines  :  25  gantae 

2.13  bu.  or  19.8 

75  1. 

gul.  u.  s. 

Naut.  :10<)-120  fathoms* 

200-240  yd 

183-219  m. 

Channel  Islands 

For  herrings  :  obs.* 

V2-V1-,  bu. 

18-29  1. 

Sicily  :  for  oil 

5.6  gal.  :  4.67 

21.2  1. 

Malta  :  for  oil 

5.4  gal.  :  4.5 

20.4  1. 

Tunis  :  16  whilms* 

c.  14-18  bu. 

4;»;-i;4h  1 

Spain  :  dry  :  12  lane- 

18.9  bu.  :  18.3 

660  1. 

gas 

Lisbon  :  V12  almude 

1.46  qt.  :  121 

1.38  1. 

Rio  Janeiro  :  liquid 

•2.: IT  <|t.  :  2.47 

2.81  1. 

Italy 

3  ft.  3  in. -9  ft.  10 

1-3  m. 

in. 

Spain,  etc  :=  arroba 

4.26  gal  :  3.55 

16.14  1. 

South  Africa 

Spain:  dry  &  liquid 
Early  English  :  8  bo- 

1.038  it. 
23.9-36.2 gal.  Br. 

108-1G5  1. 

vates.* 

=  KASSABAll. 

Var.  of  caban,  above. 
Madras 

1.322  acre 

53.49  ares 

Spain 

.58  pk.  :  .51 

4.(251. 

Porto  Rico 

.65  pk.  :  .63 

5.7.50  1. 

Central  America 

4.26  gal.  :  3.55 

16.14  1. 

Metric  svatem 

i  ll'  eq-  yd- 

1  sq.  ni. 

Metric  system 

.33b  fluid  oz. 

.01  1. 

Metric  system 

.3937  in. 

.01  m. 

Metric  system 

.155  sq.  in. 

.0001  sq.m. 

=  milliliter 

.0610  cu.  in. 

.001  1. 

Metric  system 

.353  cu.  ft. 

.01  cu.  m. 

Gt.  Britain,  L  .  S.  etc.* 

22  yd. 

20.12  m. 

*»  •*  4»  •• 

0.10  acre 

4.040  ares 

Scot.  :  16  bolls  :  old 

32-96  bu. 

11.2*35.2 hi. 

England  :for  coal, etc.* 

58.64  cu.  ft. 

1.06  cu.  in. 

China  :  10  chili 

11  ft.  9  in. 

3.581  in. 

Russia 

0.26  pt.  :  0.22 

0.123  1. 

Russia  :  i/k  chetvert 

2.98  pk.  :  2.89 

26.2  1. 

Russia  :  8  chetveriks 

5.95  bu.  :  5.77 

2.098  hi. 

(  liina  :  10  tsun 

14.1  in. 

35.81  cm. 

China  :  100  mu 

China  :  mu 

Japan  •  60  ken 

162/.$  acres 
121  sip  ft. 

6.744  hu. 
11.24  sq.m. 
109.1  m. 

119.3  yd. 

Japan 

2.45  acres 

99.16  arcs 

Anc.  Greece  :  dry 

1.5-4  pt. 

3/,-2  1. 

=  HOMER. 

Scotland:  1/2  pint:  obs. 

1.8  pt.  :  1.5 

.8537  1. 

France  :  liquid  :  obs. 

.98  pt.  :  .82 

.46501. 

F  ranee  :  present 

1.06  pt.  :  .68 

0.51. 

Philippines  :  i/s  ganta 

.34  dry  qt.:  .33 nt. 

.873  1. 

Singapore 

0.66  qt.  Br. 

.754  1. 

Straits  Settlements 

l.J  <it.  :  1.0 

1.130  1. 

Persia  :  i/s  artaba 

.23  bu.  :  .22 

8.2  1. 

Anc.  Rome  :  Vs  am- 

.85  gal.  :  .71 

3.24  1. 

phora* 

Gt.  Britain 

4  bu.  Br. 

145.38  1- 

Scot.  :  =  LIPPI* 

Var.  of  kor. 

1/4  pk. 

For  wood,  etc.* 

Var.  of  kos. 

128  cu.  ft. 

3.623  cu.m. 

India 

Variants  of  kotyle. 

80  sq.  yd. 

66.89  sq.m. 

1  Dry  measure  at  Lisbon.  2  At  Paris.  3  Usual  value  for  wine.  4  In  Greece.  5  Attic  standard. 

6  Values  in  the  upper  line  are  the  earlier  7  Value  varies  with  the  locality;  that  given  is  the  one  established  by  treaty 

and  used  esp.  in  the  treaty  ports.  8  In  the  usage  of  the  Surveyor-general’s  office,  foot  means  the  Cajie  foot  except  where  the 

English  foot  is  specified.^  In  common  usage  the  reverse  is  true,  at  least  with  the  English-speaking  population. 

*  Further  information  will  be  found  at  the  vocabulary  entry  of  the  name  of  tne  measure. 


mean'ing-ful.  a.  See  -i  u  i..  — 
mean'ing-ful-ly.  adv. 
mean'ing ’ess.  «.  See  -less. — 
mean'ing-’esB-ly.a</t?.  —  mean' 
ing-less-ness,  n. 
mean'ish,  a.  See-isH. 
mean'less,  a.  Devoid  of  mean; 
extreme  ;  also,  without  media¬ 
tion.  Obs. 

mean'ly,  n.  [From  mean  mid- 
dlr.j  Moderate.  Obs. 
meanor,  n.  Demeanor.  Obs. 


meanour.  +  manure,  n. 
means  (m?nz).  n.,pl.  of  mean. 
Means  grass.  =  Johnson 
c; k ass.  Southern U.  S.  [mean.  I 
meant  (mfcnt),  pret.  V  )>.  />.  of  I 
Me-an'tes  (mP-ln'tez),  n.  pi. 
[L.,  p.  pr.  pi.  of  nirarr  to  go.] 
Zoo!.  A  suborder  of  tailed  am¬ 
phibians  comprising  the  sirens, 
mean'while'  (men'hwTP),  a.  Sf 
adv.  =  MEANTIME. 

meany.  ^  meinie. 


mear  (mer).  Var.  of  mere, 
boundary,  to  bound.  Archaic 
nr  Scot,  tc  Dial.  Eng. 

Me-a'rah  (mf-a'rd).  Tiib. 
meare.  +  mare  :  mere,  water, 
meas.  Anbr.  Measure, 
mease.  +  mf.es,  messuage, 
mease  ( m5z),  r.  t  [SeeAMESE.] 
To  calm  ;  mitigate  ;  appease. 
Obs.  or  Scot.  Sf  Dial.  Eng. 
mease  (m3z  ;  mSz),  n.  [OF. 
maise  a  receptacle  for  herrings. 


of  G.  or  Scand.  origin;  cf.  OHO. 
meisa  n  Irnmefor  carrying onthe 
back,  OLG.  mdse,  mese ,  a  meas¬ 
ure  for  dry  things,  Icel.  meiss  a 
wooden  box,  basket ;  or  perh. 
the  E.  word  is  fr.  Scand.]  A 
unit  employed  in  counting  fish, 
usually  five  hundreds  (the 
44  hundred  ”  varying  from  100  to 
124.  according  to  the  locality). 
Dial.  Eng.  6r  Scot. 
mea'sel-ry.  ^  meselry. 


meash.  masii,  t\,  mesh. 
mea'sle,  a.  Measly  ;  —  said  of 
swine.  Obs. 

mea'sle  (me'z’l),  r.  t.  To  cause 
measles  in.  Parr,  [(in  sense  4).  I 
mea'sle,  n.,  sing,  of  measles  I 
mea'sled  (me'z’ld).  a.  Infected 
or  spotted  with  measles,  as  pork. 
—  mea'sled-ness.  n. 
mea'slings  (dial.  me'zlTnz),  n. 
jd.  Measles.  O *>*.  or  Dial.  Eng. 
mea'8ls.  Measles.  Ref.  Sp. 


measne.  4*  M  ESN] 
mea'son.  +  maisox. 
mea'son-due,  n.  [ME.  meson- 
dewe,  OF.  niaison  Dicu,  lit., 
house  of  God.]  A  hospital  or 
poorhouse.  Obs.  or  I list . 
measse.  -F  mes,  mess. 
meast.  +  most. 
meast'ling.  maslin,  brass, 
meas 'ur  age  (m  £  z  h'fi  r-ft  j).  n. 
[Cf.  F.  meswretpe.]  Old  duty  on 
ship’s  cargo.  Obs.  Oxf.  E ■  D. 


ale,  senate,  care,  am,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofa ;  eve,  fivent,  find,  reefint,  maker ;  Ice,  Ill ;  old,  obey,  orb,  6dd,  s5ft,  connect ;  use,  unite,  urn,  up,  circus,  menu  ; 

|]  Foreign  Word.  f  Obsolete  Variant  of.  -f  combined  with.  «  equals. 


MEASURE 
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MEASURE 


coTado 

cover 

covid* 

covid* 

covldo 

coyang1' 

cran. -ne 

cu&dra 

cuadra 

cuadra 

cuarta 

cuarterdn 

cuartlila- 

cuartilia 

ca&rtlllo 

cuartillo 

cuartillo 

cuba 

cubit 

cuerda 

cuerdo 

curnock 

cut 

cyathuB 

daktylo» 

daktyloa 
daktylo8 
(royal) 
daribaJU* 
d&vach,  -och 
decaliter 


PLACE,  EQUIVALENTS, 
ETC. 


Portugal,  Brazil,  etc. 
Wales 

China  :  =  chih 

India 

Arabia 

East  Indies  :  varying 
,Gt.  Br.  :  for  fresh  her¬ 
ring 

Argentina  :  2*2,500  sq. 
varas* 

Argentina,  Paraguay 

Uruguay 

Paraguay 

Mexico  :  1/4  hectoliter 
Spain  :  i/4  arroba 
Spain:  1/4  fanega 
Mexico  :  1/4  liter 
Spain  :  1/4  celeinin 
Spain,  etc.  :  1/4  azum- 
bre 

Abyssinia  :  =  kuba 
Various.* 

Porto  Rico 
Spain  •.  d  */a  varas 
Local,  Eng. 

(linen  yarn):  1/48  spin¬ 
dle 

Anc.  Greece  &  Rome 
A  11c.  Greece  :  W-.i  cu¬ 
bit 

Mod.  Greece 


Egypt  :  8  nrdcbs 
Anc.  Scotland.* 
j Metric  system 


decameter 

decare 

decastere 

decempeda 

declare 

deciatine 

deciliter 

decimeter 

decimeter 

(*q.) 

decimeter 

(cu.) 

decistere 

dedo 

dekaliter,  etc 
depoh 
dessiatine, 
dosiatin 
diaulos3 
die  has 

digit 

digit 

digitus 

diraa 

djerib 

djo 

dollchos3 

donum 

douzi&me 

draa.  dra. 

drah 

duim 

eiraer 

el 

eUio 

endaze.  en- 
daseh 

ephah,  epha'1 

estadal 

ezba 

fall 

faltche 

fan 

fanega 

fanega 

fanega 

fanega 

fanega 

fanega 

fanega 

fan8gada 

fanegada 

fanegada 

fanga 

farsakh,  -sang 
fathom 
fathom  (cu.) 
favn 
feddan 

fen  7 

firkin 

firlot 

floor,  float 
fluid  dram 
fluid  ounce 
fluid  ounce 
fod 
foot 

foot  (square) 

foot  (cubic) 
foot 


fortln»5 

fot 

fot 

fother 

fotmal 

foute 

frasco 

frasco 

Fuder 

furlong 

furlong  (sq.) 
Fuss  (Rhine 
foot) 

Fuss 

gallon 

gallon 

gallon 

gallon 

gallon 

ganta 


Anc.  .. 
Metric 
Russia 
Metric 


Metric  system 
Metric  system 
Metric  system 


Rome  :  2  pasBus 
:  system 
=  DESSIATINE 
system 


Metric  system 
Metric  system 

Metric  system  :  =  lj- 
TEIt 

Metric  svstem 
Spain  :  1/48  vara 
See  decaliter,  etc 
Malacca 
Russia:  2400  sq.sagenes 

Anc.  Greece  :  2  stadia 
Anc.  Greece  :  8  dakty 
loi 

English* 

Anc.  Greece  :  =  dak- 
tylos 
Anc.  Rome 
Var.  of  dkaa. 

Turkey 
Japan  :  =  .10 
Anc.  Greece  :  12  stadia 
Turkey  :  40  sq.  paces 
Watchmakers  :  l/12 
line 

See  pik,  Vocab. 

Netherlands 
Germany  .etc.:  varying 
Netherlands 
Cloth  measure* 

See  pik,  Vocab. 

Hebrew  :  18  cabs  ^ 
Spain  :  1(5  sq.  varas 
Hebrew  :  =  digit 
Scotland  :  3(5  sq.  ells* 
Moldavia 

China,  etc.  :  =  fen. 
Argentina,  Uruguay 
Central  America 
Chile 

Cuba,  Venezuela 

Mexico 

Spain 

Spain 

Canary'  Islands 
Spain,  usual 
Venezuela 
Portugal 

Persia,  Arahia,  etc. 
For  depths* 

Mining* 

Denmark  :  3  alen 
Egypt  :  8881/3  sq.  kas- 
sabahs 

China  :  1/10  tsun 
Gt.  Britain* 

Scotland  :  1/4  boll 
England  :  obs.* 
i/s  fluid  ounce 
United  States* 

Gt.  Britain* 

Denmark  :  Wo  alen 
Gt.  Britain,  If.  S.,  etc.* 


See  also  fod,  fot, 

Fi  p£S,  PIE,  Pit, 
PIED,  POPS. 

Turkey  :  4  kiles 
Sweden  :  l/to  stang 
Norway 

England  :  lead,  etc. 
England  :  1/30  fother. 
Russia  :  1/7  sagene 
Argentina 
Mexico 

Germany  :  old 
Gt.  Britain,  etc.  :  1/8 
mile* 

Gt.  Britain 

Prussia,  etc.  :  old  (cf. 
fod) 

Vienna  :  old 

Gt.  Britain  :  4  qts.* 

United  States  :  4  qts.* 

Ale  and  beer  :  old 

Argentina 

Peru 

Philippines  :  8  chupas 


EQUIVALENTS. 

EQUIVALENTS. 

NAME. 

U.  S.:  British. 

Metric. 

ETC. 

U.  S.:  British. 

Metric. 

28-27  in. 

60-69  cm. 

gantangd 

East  Indies  :  varying** 

1.08  gal.  :  .90 

4.09  1. 

Vs  acre 

2(5.97  ares 

garce*- 

India  :  varying  * 

1-4-4  bu.  :  140 

50.8  hi. 

14.1  in. 

35.M  cm. 

garnetz 

Russia  :  i/g4  chetvert 

.37  pk.  :  .36 

3.28  1. 

IS  in. 

40  cm. 

gaz 

\  ar.  of  guz. 

c.  18  in. 

c.  4<»  cm. 

geerah,  girehh 

India,  Persia:  Vig  guz 

1.(59  in. 

4.29  cm. 

101  bu.  :  98 

3501  1. 

getra 

Portugal 

1.43  acres 

57.8  ares 

4->  gal.:  37.5 

170.3  1. 

gez 

Var.  of  ouz. 

4.17  acres 

glU 

Gt.  Britain  :  t/4  PL* 

.1.5  qt.  :  .125 

0.142  1. 

108.7  ares 

gill 

U.  S.  :  1/4  pt.* 

‘/8  qt.  *  10 

0.118  1. 

1.85  acres 

gireh 

Var.  of  GEERAH. 

75  ares 

go 

Jupan  :  10  shaku 

.17  qt.  :  .16 

180.39  c.c. 

1.8  acres 

73  ares 

goad 

England  :  obs. 

41/2  It. 

.20  gal.  :  .17 
.71  bu.  :  .69 

0.757  l. 

gradus 

Anc.  Rome  :  2>/2  ft. 

0.809  yd. 

73.98  cm. 

251. 

gram,  -mme 

Metric  svstem 

1.5.432  gr. 

1  g. 

1-0*1  gal.  :  .39 

4.03  1. 

gramme 

Mod.  Greece  :  =  line 

.08333  in. 

2.12  mm. 

l..’>r  pk.  :  1.53 

13..H7  1. 

grammfc 

Mod.  Greece 

.03937  in. 

1  mm. 

.2(5  qt.  :  22 

.25  1. 

(royal) 

1.05  qt.  :  2.02 
1-1.5  liq.pts.,U.S. 

1.1.56  1. 

guz 

India.  Pers.,  etc.  : 

23-44  in. 

59-112  cm. 

0.5-0. 7  1. 

hand 

varying* 

Gt.  Britain  and  U.  S.* 

4.00  in. 

1.07  qt.  :  0.39 

1.02  1. 

handbreadth 

Various  systems* 

2. .5-4  in. 

6.5-10.5cm. 

hank 

(cotton  yarn)  :  7  leas* 

840  vd. 

768.1  m. 

1.01  acre 

40.79  ares 

hasta 

Singapore  :  =  cubit 

18  in. 

45.72  cm. 

7.548  vd. 

7.207  m. 

hath';i 

India  :  =  cubit 

l.s  in. 

45.72  cm. 

3  or  4  bu. 

hectare, -ar 

Metric  system 

( 

2.471  acres 
26.417  gal.  : 

100  ares 

300  yd. 

274.3  m. 

100  1.  or  0.1 

hectoliter 

Metric  system  < 

22.0097 : 

.08  pt.  Br. 

45  ml. 

2.837  bu.  :  2.751 

0.70  in. 

1.94  cm. 

hectometer 

Metric  system 

Metric  svstem 

109.30  yd. 

100  m. 

hectostere 

130.S  cu.  yd. 

100  cu.m. 

1  in. 

2.54  cm. 

hemina 

Anc.  Rome  :  1/2  sex* 

.57 liq.  pt.:  .48 pt. 

0.271 1. 

0.3987  in. 

1  cm. 

hide 

tar  in  s  * 

Early  English  :  4  vir- 

45.0  bu.  :  43.6 

15.84  hi. 

hin'* 

gates.* 

Anc.  Hebrews  :  12  f 

1.62  gal.  :  1.35 

6.12  1. 

(510.25  cu.  in.  ; 

1U  1. 

logs  \ 

1.78  gal.  :  1.48 

6.75  1. 

.284  bu.  :  .275  ; 

hogshead 

England  :  wine,  etc.* 

63  gal.  :  52.5 

238.5  1. 

2.04  gal.  :  2.20 

hold 

Hungary 

1.42  acres 

57.4(5  ares 

32.809  ft. 

10  m. 

homer" 

Hebrew  :  10  ephahs  1 

10.48  bu.:  10.16; 

369.2  1. 

0.2471  acre 

10  ures 

or  1  kor  (dry)  ( 

11.49  bu.  :  11.14 

405.0  1. 

13.08  cu.  yd. 

10  cu.  m. 

hu 

China  :  10  tou. 

358.15  cu.  It. 

immi 

Switz.:  formerly  vary- 

1.3G  qt.  :  1.32 

1.5  1. 

9.70  ft. 

2.9(5  m. 

ing 

11 .90  sq.  yd. 

10  aij.  m. 

inch 

Gt.  Britain,  U.  S.,  etc.* 

V12 «. 

2.54  cm. 

2.70  acres 

109.25  ares 

inch  (square; 

“  “  44 

Vh,  sq-  ft- 

6.452  sq. 

6.1024  cu.  in.; 
.211  pt.  :  .176 

0.1  1. 

cm. 

inch  (cubic) 

“  “  “ 

Vl728  CU.  ft. 

16.387  cu. 

3.937  in. 

0.1  m. 

cm. 

15.50  sq.  in. 

.01  sq.  m. 

jerib 

Persia  :1000-li>60  sq.  zar 

0.2G7-0.285  acre 

10.82-11.6 

61.024  cu.  in. 

.001  cu.  m. 

jo 

Japan  :  10  shaku 

3.314  vd. 

3.03  m. 

Joch 

Austria-Hungary  :  old 
Anc.  Rome  :  28,800  sq. 

1.422  acres 

57-546  ares 

3.5315  cu.  ft. 

0.1  cu.  m. 

juger,  juge- 

0.623  acre 

25.2  ares 

0.70  in. 

1.77  cm. 

rum 

ft. 

kab 

Var.  of  CAB. 

2  vds. 

1.83  in. 

kaban 

Philippines:  =  caban 

2.13  bu.  or  19.8 

75  1. 

2.70  acres 

109.25  ares 

gals.  U.  S. 

kaffis 

'Funis  :  =  CAFIZ 

e.  14-18  bu. 

496-640  1. 

404.0  vd. 

370.0  m. 

kan 

Netherlands  :  liquid 

1.06  qt.  :  0.33 

1.001. 

0.08  in. 

15.5  cm. 

kande 

Norway  &  Sweden  : 

0.51  gal.  :  0  43 

1.932  1. 

old 

.75  in. 

1.905  cm. 

kanoh 

Hebrew  :  =  reed. 

.70  in. 

1.94  cm. 

kanna 

Sweden  :  old 

.69  gal.  :  .58 

2.62  1. 

.73  in. 

1.85  cm. 

kanne 

Germany  :  formerly 

1.06  qt.  :  0.88 

1.00  l. 

varying 

kassabah1  ‘ 

Egypt,  etc.  :  varying 

3.8824  yd. 

3.55  ill. 

2.471  acres 

1  hectare 

keleh 

Egypt 

1.74  pk.  :  1.68 

1.5.3  1. 

3.314  vd. 

3.030  m. 

ken 

Japan  :  6  shaku 

1.99  yd. 

1.82  m. 

1.37  mi. 

2220  m. 

kenning 

Nant.  obs.  ♦ 

20-21  miles 

C.  110  sq.  vds. 
.00094  in. 

c.  92  sq.  m. 

Kette 

Germany  :  (chain) 

10.94  vd. 

10.00  m. 

0.1/0  mm. 

keup 

Siam  :  12  niu 

20  in. 

50.8  cm. 

khat  (new)iG 

Turkey 

0.394  in. 

1.00  cm. 

khet 

Anc.  Egypt  :  40  cubits 

22.90  yd. 

kilderkin 

England  :  2  lirkins  * 

21.6  gal.  :  IS 

81.78  1. 

0.394  in. 

1  cm. 

kile.  kilo*" 

'1  tirkey  :  varying 

1.00  bu.  :  0.97 

35.27  1. 

7.0-31  wine  gal. 
39.37  in. 

29-307  1. 

kiliare 

Metric  :  little  used 

24.7  acres 

1000  ares 

1  m. 

kiloliter 

Metric  system 

35.31.5  cu.  ft.  ; 

10001.  ; 

45  in. 

1.143  m. 

2(54.18  gal. :  220.04 

1  cu.m. 

kilometer 

Metric  svstem 

0.02137  mi. 

1000  ill. 

kilometer 

Metric  system 

0.3861  sq.  m.; 

10,000  ares 

1.05  bu.  :  1.02 

36.92  1. 

■  square) 

247.104  acres 

1.15  bu.  :  1.11 

40.5  1. 

kilostore 

Metric  system 

1308  cu.  yds. 

1000  cu.m. 

13.37  sq.  vd.  11.18  sq.m. 

kishen.  kis- 

Isle  of  Man 

1.03  pk.  :  i 

9.09  1. 

0.73  in. 

1.85  c.  m. 

chen 

38.1  sq.  vd. 

31.9  sq.  m. 

Klafter 

Switzerland 

1.97  vd. 

1.80  m. 

3.54  acres 

143.2  ares 

Klafter 

Austria,  Germany 

2.07  yd. 

1.90  m. 

knot 

See  Vocab. 

3.89  bu.  :  3.77 

137  1. 

ko 

China  :  i/in  sheng 

about  t/9  gill 

51-74  c.c. 

1.57  bu.  :  1.53 

55.48  1. 

koilon 

Mod.  Greece 

s.7  gaf.  :  7.3 

33.166  l. 

2.58  bu.  :  2.50 

90.73  1. 

koilon  (royal) 

Mod.  Greece 

26.4  gal.  :  22.0 

loo  1. 

1.00  bu.  :  1.55 

56.34  1. 

koku 

Japan  :  10  to 

47.6  gal.  :  39.7 ; 

180.39  1. 

1.55  bu.  :  1.50 

54.52  1. 

5.11  bu.  :  4.96 

1.53  bu.  :  1.53 

55.50  1. 

koku 

Japan  :  for  vessels 

10  cu.  ft.  :  1/4  ton  0.283 cu.m. 

1.00  acres 

64.6  ares 

kop 

Netherlands  :=  liter 

1.06  qt.  :  0.SS 

l.oo  1. 

1.30  acres 

52.5  ares 

kor*' 

Hebrew  :  dry  :  10  ( 

10.48  bu.:  10.16; 

369.2  1. 

1.59  acres 

64.3  ares 

ephahs  ( 

11.49  bu.  :  11.14 

405.0  1. 

1.78  acres 

72.0  arcs 

kor*' 

Hebrew  :  liquid  :  10  / 

97.5  gal.  :  S1.2 ; 

3*59.2  1. 

1.54  bu.  :  2. 49 

54.3  1. 

baths  \ 

100.9  gal.:  89.1 

405.0  1. 

2. 3-4. 2  mi. 

3.7-6. 7  km. 

kos 

India 

D/4-21/2  mi. 

2-4  km. 

0  ft. 

1.829  m. 

210  cu.  ft. 

6.116cu.m. 

kotvle 

Mod.  Greece 

.11  qt.  :  .09 

0.10  1. 

2.059  vd. 

1.883  m. 

kot’yle  ■ 

Anc.  Greece  :  varying 

.28  qt.  :  .24 

0.27  1. 

42.01  ares 

kouza 

Cyprus 

Bulgaria 

9  qt.  Br. 

10.2  1. 

krina 

11.26  qt.  Br. 

12.8  1. 

0.141  in. 

3.58  mm. 

kronchka 

Russia  :  i/10  vedro 

0.32  gal.  :  0.27 

1.231. 

Ift.8  gal.  :  9 

40.SU  1. 

kuba 

Abyssinia 

1.07  qt.  :  0.S9 

1.02  1. 

V2*l'/2  bu. 

18-54  l. 

kula 

Tangier  :  for  oil 

6.35  gal.  :  5.29 

24.0  1. 

labor 

Mexico,  Texas,  etc. 

17 1  1/7  «cres 

71.68  ha. 

last 

Various.* 

Vie  pt.  :  .052 
.00  pt.  :  .05 

29.6  c.c. 

lea 

(cotton  yarn)  :  80 

120  yd. 

109.7  m. 

28.4  c.c. 

threads 

1.030  ft. 

31.38  cm. 

league 

^  arious* 

2.4-4. 6  mi.  3.0-7.4  km. 

12  i  n . 

30.48  cm. 

leaguer. 

Dutch* 

1.54  gal.  :  12S 

582  1. 

144  sq.  in. 

929.0 

sq.  cm. 
28.317  1. 

legger 

lekha 

Bulgaria 

2(52.5  sq.  vd. 

229.8  sq.  m. 

1728  cu.  in. 

lestrad 

WTnles 

2.84  bu.  :  2.75 

li)0  1. 

li“ 

China  :  ISO  chang 

70.5  vd. 

644.6  m. 

ligne  dine) 

Trench:  1/12  pouce  : 

0.0885  in. 

2.25  mm. 

obs. 

4.00  bu.  :  3. S3 

1.41  hi. 

line 

England, U. S. :  t/i»  in. 

0.0833  in. 

2.12  mm. 

11.09  in. 

29.(59  cm. 

line 

Metric 

0.0394  in. 

1  mm. 

12.35  in. 

31.38  cm. 

line 

I  .  S.  :  button  mens.* 

■An  in- 

0.63.5  mm. 

19-24  cwt. 

line 

Paraguay  (=  the  old 

1.85  acres 

75.0  ares 

Argentine  nmuzana) 

1  ft. 

30.48  cm. 

link 

Surveying :  i/lon  chain 

7.92  in. 

20.12  cm. 

2.51  qt.  :  2.09 

2.375  1. 

lippy.  lippie 

Scotch  :  1/4  peck 

2.84  bu.  :  2.75 

100  1. 

2i/o  qt.  :  2.03 

2.307  1. 

listred 

W  ales  :  =  lestrad 

80(5-1.502  1 

liter 

Metric  system 

61.022 cu.  in.;  .908  .001  cu.m.; 

220  vds. 

201.16  m. 

dry  qt.;  1.056/  liq. 

100!)  c.  c.  ; 

404.(5  arcs 

loan 

Philippines:  l/i0balita 

qt.  :  .88  eft. 
384  sq.  vd. 

Vino  hi. 
2.79  ares 

1.030  ft. 

31.38  cm. 

lof.  loof 

Russia 

1.1-1.!* !)«. 

39-69  1. 

log11 

Hebrew:  liquid  :  1/10 

f  0..54  qt.  :  0.45 

0.51 1. 

1.037  ft. 

31.61  cm. 

hin 

\  0.59  qt.  :  0.49 

0..56  1. 

277.420  cu.  in. 

4.543(5  1. 
3.7853  1. 

logo 

Hebrew :  dry:  l/4  cab 

f  0.4(5  qt.  :  0.45 
\  0.51  qt.  :  0.49 

0.51  1. 
0.56  1. 

4.62  1. 

loof 

Var.  of  lof.  above. 

1-2.3 1. 

1.01  gal.  :  .34 

3.82  1. 

maass 

Austria.  Germany 

1-2.6  qt. 

.«:*  gal. :  .74 

3.3(5 1. 

maass 

Switzerland 

3.17  gal.  :  2.64 

12.0  1. 

2.71  qt.  :  2.03 

2.98(5 1. 

maatje 

Netherlands 

1.0(5  qt.  :  0.88 

0.1  1. 

NAME. 

PLACE,  EQUIVALENTS, 
ETC. 

manzana 

Argentina  :  old* 

manzana 

Argentina :  metric 

manzana 

Costa  Rica 

manzana 

N  iearagua 

manzana 

Pa  rug  u  ay 

manzana 

Salvador 

markal 

Var. of  mercal, below. 

mau 

Anum 

mecate 

Honduras  :  24  varas 

medimnos. 1 

Anc.  Greece 

medimnus 

Metric  system 

mogameter 

mercal. 

M  udr as 

markal 

meter 

Metric  By  stem 

meter  (sq.) 

Metric  system 

meter  (cubic ) 

Metric  system 

metrete8. 

Anc.  Greece 

-eta-1 

metric  ton 

Metric  svstem 

mettar 

Tunis  :  oil 

metze 

Vienna 

microgram 

Metric  svstem 

microliter 

Metric  system 

micromilli- 

Metric  system 

meter,  mi 
cromil 

micron 

Metric  system 

mil 

5N  ire  measurement 

mile'" 

Various* 

mile  (square) 

Gt.  Britain,  U.  S. 

milha  (mile) 

Portugal 

milha 

Brazil 

milla  (mile) 

Spain  :  old 

Tunis 

millerole 

milliare 

Metric  svstem 

millil.ter 

Metric  system 

millimeter 

Metric  system 

millistere 

Metric  svstem 

milpa 

New  Mexico,  etc.  = 

LABOR 

mingle 

Amsterdam  :  old 

minim 

Apothecaries’  measure 

nunot 

I*  ranee  :  obs.* 

mkono 

E.  Africa 

mo 

Japan  :  1/10  rin 

modius 

Anc.  Rome  :  1/3  am¬ 
phora 

moggio 

Italy  :  see  Vocab. 

moio 

Brazil 

moio 

Portugal  :  60  alqueires 

morgen 

Prussia  :  old* 

morgen 

South  Africa 

mou.  mow 

"5  ars.  ol  mu. 

moyo 

mu* 

Spain 

China  :  varying 

mud.  mudde 

Netherlands  :  newer 

mudd  v 

Tangier 

muid  J 

S.  Africa  :  4  schepels 

muid- 

T  ranee,  etc  :  old,  vary¬ 
ing 

mul 

Denmark  :  4(>(H)  tavn 

mutchkin 

Scotch  :  pint 

myrialiter 

Metric  system 

myriameter 

Metric  svstem 

myriare 

Metric  system 

nail 

Measuring  cloth,  etc. 

niu 

Siam  :  1/1°  keup 

oitavat 

Portugal  :  i/k  alqueire 

oka.  oke 

'lurkev,  Bulgaria,  etc. 

ollock. 

Madras 

olluck 

omer" 

Hebrew  :  1/10  ephah 

orna 

Trieste 

osmin 

Russia  :  !/*>  chetvert 

ox gang 

Early  Eng.  :  i/s  caru- 
cate.* 

pace 

Military,  quick  tinre* 
Geometrical 

pace 

pace 

Anc.  Rome  =  passus 

pagak 

Russia  :  2  chetveriks 

palame 

Mod.  Greece 

palm 

Gt.  Britain,  U.  S.* 

EQUIVALENTS. 


palm 
palmo 
palmus 
(major) 
palmus 
(minor) 
parah.  para 
parasang 
parasang 

parmak 

particate 

passus 

pd 

peck 

peck 

peck 

perch 
perch  (sq.) 

perch 

pes 

pic 

pie 

pifc 

pied  (de  roi) 
pik 

pin 

pint 

pint 

pipe,  pipa 
pie  thrum, 
-T<ms 
plethrum, 
-ron3 
point 
point 

pole 

pole  (sq.) 

pollegada 

polonick 

pot 

pot 

pot 


Netherlands  :  metric 
Portugal.  Brazil 
:Anc.  Rome:  12  digiti 

Anc.  Rome  :  4  digiti 

E.  Indies  :  varying* 
Anc.  Persia  :  8u  stadia* 
Mod.  Persia  :  =  far- 
|  SAKH 
Turkey 

Scot.  :  1/4  acre  :  obs. 
Anc.  Rome  :  5  pedes 
Portugal.  Brazil 
Gt.  Britain  :  1/4  bu.* 
United  States  :  1/4  bu. 
Scotch:  old  :  1/4  tirlot 
w  heat 

barley,  rye,  salt,  etc.  | 
England*.  U.  S. :  =ROD* 
England,  U.  S.  :  1/100 
I  acre 

I  England,  U.  S. 

Anc.  Rome  :  (foot) 
!Var.  of  pik. 

Spain,  etc  :  1/3  vara 
Ital.v  :  old 

France:  old  :  12  pouces 
Turkey,  Egypt,  etc.*  | 

England  :  i/s  barrel 
1/2  qt.  or  4  gills.  Sec 
|  QUART.* 

Scotch 

England :  2  hogsheads* 
Anc.  Greece  :  100  feet 

I 

Anc.  Greece  :  10,000  sq. 
ft. 

English  :  Wc,  line 
French  :  I/12  ligne  : 
j  obs. 

Gt.  Britain,etc.:=ROD 

Portugal,  Brazil 

Trieste 

Denmark 

France 

Switzerland 


U.  S.:  British. 

Metric. 

1.85  or  4.17  acres 

75  or  168.7 

ares 

2.47  acres 

1  hectare 

1.5-1. 6  acres 

61-65  ares 

1.72  acres 

69.6  ares 

1.20  acres 

48.4  ares 

1.726  acres 

(59.84  ares 

1.32  acres 

53.4  ares 

22  vd. 

20  m. 

1.49  hu.  :  1.44 

52.53  1. 

621.4  mi. 

1000  km. 

800  cu.  in. 

13.109  1. 

89.37000  in.  : 

100  cm. 

39.370113 

1.1960  sq.  yd. 

.01  are 

1.308  cu.  yd.  : 
1.307954 

luuol. 

10.40  gal.  :  8.67 

39.39  1. 

2204.6  lb. 

1000  kg. 

•4-lo  gal. 

19-391. 

1.74  bu.  :  1.69 

(51.5  1. 

().0OO(il54  gr. 
0.00(X)61  cu.m. 

0.0000U1  g. 
0.000001  1. 

6.000001 

111m. 

0.000039  in. 

0.001  mm. 

0.001  in. 

3.0254  m  m. 

1760  yd. 

1609  8  in. 

(HO  acres 

.  2.5899  sq. 

km. 

1.28  mi. 

2058  ill. 

1.37  mi. 

c.  2205  m. 

0.865  mi. 

1392  m. 

17.0  gal.:  14.2 

(54.33  1. 

1.07*5  sq.  tt. 

O.ool  are 

0.0610  cu.  in. 

.0**1  1. 

0.03937  in. 

0.001  III. 

0.0353  cu.  It. 

.001  cu.  m. 

17/  1/7  acres 

71.68  ha. 

0.32  gal.  :  0.27 

1.21. 

i/eo  fluid  dram 

0.06  c.  c. 

1.50  ft. 

45. P2  cm. 

0.0012  in. 

0.03  mm. 

.245  bu.  :  .238 

».ta  1. 

61.7  bu.  :  59.8 

21.74  hi. 

23.0  bu.  :  22.3 

8.112  hi. 

0.631  acre 

25.53  ares 

2.17  acres 

85.66  ares 

14-68  gal. 

62-257  1. 

V»s  «ere 

0.74-1  ares 

2.84  bu.  :  2.75  lhectoliter 

1.32  bu. :  1.28 

46.6  1. 

3.07  bu.  :  2.97 

108  1. 

51  bu. :  49.5 

18  hi. 

4.68  mi. 

7.53  km. 

3/4  English  pt. 

(  13.08  cu.  yd.  ; 

0.57  1. 

) 

-J  284  bu.:  275 
(  2(542 gal. :  2201 

J*  10,000  1. 

6.2137  mi. 

10,000  m. 

247.1  acres 

lo.ooo  ares 

Vllsyd.or2*A  in. 

5.715  cm. 

l.(!(»  in. 

4.23  cm. 

1.54  qt.  :  1.49 

1.69  1. 

1.35  tit.  :  1.13 

1.28  1. 

.37  pt.  :  36 

0.205  1. 

f  .42  pk.  :  .41 

3.70 1. 

\  .46  pk.  :  .45 

4.051. 

14.9  gal.  :  12.5 

42.6  1. 

2.93  bu.  :  2.89 

1.049  hi. 

30  in. 

76.2  cm. 

5  It. 

1.524  in. 

4.85  It. 

1.48  m. 

1.49  bu.:  1.45 

52.4  1. 

3.!>37  in. 

o.l  m. 

3  in.  or  4  in. 

7.62  or  10.16 

cm. 

3.94  in. 

0.1  m. 

8.64  in. 

21.95  cm. 

8.74  in. 

22.19  cm. 

2.01  in. 

7.40  cm. 

2.76  mi. 

4.44  km. 

2.3-4.2  mi.  3.7-6.7  km. 

3.94  in.tc 

0.1  m.i® 

13,690  sq.  ft. 

1271.96q.rn. 

4.85  ft. 

1.4s  m. 

1.08  ft. 

33.*>  cm. 

554.548  cu.  in. 

n.osttf  1. 

537.(51  cu.  in. 

8.8090  1. 

553.56  cu.  in. 

9.071  1. 

807.55  cu.  in. 

13.233  1. 

5 1/2  yd- 

5.029  m. 

30  1/4  sq.  yd. 

25.29  sq.m. 

24.73  cu.  ft. 

.7008  cu.m. 

11.65  in. 

29.59  cm. 

See  vara. 

11-23  in. 

28-58  cm. 

1.066  ft. 

32.48  cm. 

18-30.5  in. 

45.7-77.5 

cm. 

5.4  gal.  :  4.5 

20.45 1. 

3.6  pt.  :  3.0 

1.71  1. 

126  gal.  :  105 

476.9  1. 

101.1  ft. 

30.83  m. 

0.235  acre 

9.50  ares 

.0139  in. 

0.353  mm. 

.0074  in. 

0.19  mm. 

3  1/,  yd. 

5.029  m. 

30.25  sq.  vd. 

25.29  sq.  m. 

1.08  in. 

2.75  cm. 

0.86  bu.  :  0  81 

30.37  1. 

2.04  pt.  :  1.70  0.967  1. 

1.81  qt.  :  1  76i  2.0  liters 

1.58  qt.  :  1.32 

1.50  l. 

1  Dry  measure  at  Lisbon. 


2  At  Paris.  3  Usual  value  for  wine.  5  Attic  standard.  6  Values  in  the  upper  line  are  the  earlier. 

7  Value  varies  with  the  locality:  that  given  is  the  one  established  by  treaty  and  used  esp.  in  the  treaty  ports.  8  At  Bombay.  9  At  Singapore.  10  English  statute  value. 

11  North  Borneo.  12  At  Madras.  13  Value  varies  locally.  14  Egyptian  Customs  value.  15  At  Constantinople.  1(5  Official  :  not  generally  adopted. 

•  Further  information  will  be  found  at  the  vocabulary  entry  of  the  name  of  the  measure. 

food,  foot ;  out,  oil ;  chair  ;  go  ;  sing,  ii)k  ;  4feen,  thin;  nature,  verdure  (250) ;  K  =  ch  in  6.  ich,  ach  (144) ;  boN  ;  yet ;  zh  =  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Guide. 

Full  explanations  of  Abbreviations,  Signs,  cte.,  immediately  precede  the  Vocabulary. 
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MECHANICAL 


EQUIVALENTS. 

EQUIVALENTS. 

NAME. 

PLACE,  EQUIVALENTS, 
ETC. 

NAME. 

U.  S.:  British. 

Metric. 

ETC. 

U.  S.:  British. 

Metric. 

pottle 

2  qts  :  old.  See  quart. 

sta)o 

N.  Italy,  etc.  :  old 

C.  1. 4-4.2  bu. 

51-148 1. 

ponce 

I-  ruxice  :  old 

1.066  in. 

2.71  cm. 

standard 

Timber  measure 

c.  16  V;j  cu.  ft. 

0.4/  cu.  m. 

pouj 

Anc.  Greece  :  Attic 

1.011  ft. 

0.3083  m. 

stang 

Sweden  :  10  fot 

9.74  ft. 

2.97  m 

pous 

Anc.  Greece:  Olympic 

1.061  ft. 

0.3204  m. 

stere 

Metric  system 

1.308  cu.  yds. 

1  cu.  in. 

prime 

See  inch,  Vocab. 

1.07  yd. 

stimp&rt, 

Scotch  :  nearly  obs. 

.50  pk.  :  .43 

4.40  1. 

pu 

China  :  o  chili 

1.70  m. 

poddee’7 

Madras 

100  cu.  in. 

1 .635)  1. 

stoof,  stof, 

Russia  :  varying 

1.35  qt.  :  1.12 

1.275  1. 

pulgada 

Spain,  etc.  :  i/j2  pie 

.02-. 05  in. 

2.3-2. 4  cm. 

stoff"’ 

pun  heon 

Old  :  varying* 

M  gal.  :  ;0 

318  1. 

Stoop 

Netherlands  :  varying 

0.7»!  gal.  :  0.64 

2.91  1. 

quart 

Gt.  Britain  :  V<  K»L* 

60.32  cu.  in. 

1.1*159 1. 

streep 

Netherlands 

0.03937  in. 

1  nun. 

quart 

U.  S.:  liquid:  */«  g«l. 

57.75  cu.  in. 

0.0464  1. 

stremma 

(ireece  :  of  Morea 

0.314  acre 

12./  arcs 

quart 

U.  S.  :  dry  :  »/»  peck 

G< .20  cu.  in. 

1.1011  1. 

stremma 

Greece  :  royal 

0.247  acre 

10.00  aies 

quarter 

1/4  vard 

9  in. 

22.86  cm. 

strike 

England  :  local 

1/2-4  bu. 

18.2-145.41. 

quarter* 

Gt.  Britain:  grain,  etc. 

8.24  bu.  :  8 

200.5  1. 

stdbchen‘-i° 

N.  Germany  :  varying, 

0.96  gal.  :  0.80 

3.1223  1. 

quartern 

Gt.  Britain  :  */4  pk* 

2.06  qt.  :  2 

2.27  I. 

old 

quartern 

Gt.  Britain  :  =  GILL 

.15  qt.  :  .225 

0.142  1. 

suert-e 

Uruguay  :2700cuadras 

7.6  6q.  mi. 

19.7  sq.km 

quartllho 

Lisbon  :  1/4  Canada 

0.73  pt.  :  0.61 

0.340  1 . 

sulung 

Early  English  :4  yokes* 

quartllho 

Rio  Janeiro:  V4conu(l& 

1.48  pt.  :  1.23 

0.70  1. 

sun 

Japan  :  i/in  shaku 

1.193  in. 

3.03  cm. 

quartilla.  lo 

Var.  of  CUARTILLA, 

sun  (dry 

Japan  :  i/10  shaku 

1.49  in. 

3.79  cm. 

-LO. 

goods) 

c.14  i/jc.c. 

quinen 

Philippines 

6.00  acres 

2.75>5  ha. 

tailespoonful 

England,  U.  S. 

1/2  fl.  oz. 

ralp 

reed 

Scotland  .  =  non 

51/2  yd. 

5.029  m. 

tan 

Japan  ;  1/10  cho 

0.245  acre 

9 Mi  ares 

Anc.  Hebrew  :  of  Eze- 

lo.i’i  it. 

3.13  m. 

tarri 

Algeria 

0.55  bu.  :  0.54 

19.97  1. 

kiel 

tcharka 

Var.ofCHA  rra,  above. 

reed 

Anc.  Hebrew  :  0  cubits 

8.70  ft. 

2.68  m. 

tchetverte 

Var.  of  CHET  VERT. 

ref 

Sweden  :  ion  fot 

07.42  ft. 

20.60  m. 

te&spoonful 

England,  I  .  S. 

1  fl.  dram 

c.  3.6  c.  c. 

ri 

Japan  :  30  cho 

2.44  mi. 

3.03  km. 

teng1  < 

Burma  :  varying 

1.03  bu.  :  1.00 

36.346  1. 

ri 

Japan  :  nmvine 

1.15  mi. 

1.85  km. 

tenthmeter 

Physics 

39  x  10-1"  in. 

10“i"  m. 

rin 

Japan  :  >/io  bu 
England,  U.  S.  :  1/320 

0.012  in. 

0.3  mm. 

tertian 

England  :  V;{  tun:  obs. 

84  wine  gal. 

318  1. 

rod 

oi/2  yd. 

5.029  m. 

thread 

(cotton  yarn) :  1/sfl  l(,,i 

n/syd. 

1.37  in. 

mi. 

tierce 

England  :  l/'<  pipe:  old 

42  wine  gal. 

159  1. 

rod  i' square) 
rode 

Eng.,  U.  S.  :  '/ion  “cm 
Denmark  :  In  fod 

30.25  sq.  yd. 
3.43  yd. 

25.20  sq.  m. 
3.138  in. 

to 

Japan  :  1/10  koku 

/  4.76  gal.  :  3.97 
\  0.31  du.  :  0.50 

18.039  1. 

roede 

Netherlands  :  10  ells 

10.036  yd. 

10  m. 

toise 

France  :  old  :  6  pieds 

2.1315  vd. 

1.949  m. 

rood 

See  Vocab. 

tomini 

Morocco  :  i/»  drua 

c.  2  JA  m. 
l.al  in. 

c.  7  cm. 

rope 

rubbiois 

See  Vocab. 

to  name 

Denmark  :  V12  fod 

20.15  min. 

Italv  :  varying  :  old 

8.36  bu.  :  8. 10 

204.51. 

tomolo1-’ 

S.  Italv  :  old 

1.45  bu.  :  1.41 

51.16  1. 

rundlet. 

England  :  old* 

18  gal.  :  15 

IW1. 

ton 

Freight  capacity  of 

boats.  See 

\  oc&b. 

runlet 

tonde 

Denmark  :  dry 

3.95  bu  :  3  83 

139.1 1 

saa.  Foah 

Tunis  :  1/12  wliiba 

C.  3-4  qt. 

2. 6-3. 8  1. 

tonde 

Denmark  :  liquid 

34.7  gal.  :  28.9 

181.4  L 

sachine 

Var.  of  sag  KN  E. 

tonde. and 

Denmark  :  14.000  sq. 

1.363  acres 

55.lt;  ares 

sack 

See  Vocab. 

alcn 

sagene 
san. saha 

Russia  :  3  archins 

7.00  ft. 

2.134  m. 

tonel 

Brazil  :  2  pipes 

222  gal.  :  185 

840.5  1. 

Vars.  of  saa. 

tou 

China  :  10  sheng 

C  5-10  qts. 

c.  5-11  1. 

salene 

salm,  salma* 

Var.  of  sagene. 

trug 

England  :  old  :  for 

!A  bu. 

Malta 

8.25  bu.  :  8.0 

201  1. 

wheat 

saima 

Palermo  :  usual 

7.6.  bu.  :  ?.4 

268.5  1. 

tsiDg 

China:  var.ofCHiNG. 

scheffel 

Germany  :  1S72-1S84 

1.42  bu.  :  1.38 

50  1. 

tsubo 

Japan  :  l/»n  se 

3.5)538  sq.  vd. 

3.3058  sq.m. 

acheffel 

Prussia  :  old 

1.56  bu.  :  1.51 

1. 

tsun- 

China  :  i/ui  chih 

1.41  in. 

3.58  cm. 

scheffel 

Saxony  :  old 

2.05  bu.  :  2.86 

103.83  1. 

tu- 

China  :  250  li 

100.14  mi. 

161.15  km. 

schene 

Anc.  Egypt,  Greece, 

turn 

Sweden  :  i/i»  fot 

1.17  in. 
252  wine  gal. 

2.97  cm. 

etc.* 

tun 

England  :  old  :  2  pines 

953.8  1. 

schepel 

S.  Africa  :  1/4  muid 

.77  bu.  :  .74 

27  1. 

tunna 

Sweden  &  Norway :clry 

4. It!  bu.  :  4  03 

14(5.5  1. 

schoppen 

Germany* 

1  pint 

>/s  1. 

tunna 

Sweden  &  Norway  : 

33.2  gals.  :  27.6’ 

125.5  1. 

schtott 

Var.  of  stoof. 

liquid 

scrupulus. 

Anc.  Rome:  V24  uncia 

10.47  sq.  yd. 

8.75Gsq.  m. 

ueba 

Var.  of  win ba. 

-lum 

uncia 

Anc.  Koine  :  1/12  pes 

0.9/  in. 

2  47  cm. 

se 

Japan  :  >/j0  tan 

118.615  sq.  yd. 

00.174sq.m. 

uncia 

Anc.  Rome  :  1/12  ju- 

251  sq.  yd. 

210  sq.  111. 

seahr> 

Hebrew  :  1/3  ephah 

f  1.40  pk.  :  1.36 
\  1.53  pk.  :  1.49 

12.31  1. 
13.50  1. 

urna.  urn 

ger 

Anc.  Rome :  1/2  nm* 

3.42  gal. :  2.8S 

12.95  1. 

seam 

See  Vocab. 

phora 

section 

U.  S.  :  1/30  township 

1  sq.  m. 

2.5899  sq. 

vara 

Spain,  Cuba,  Phil.  I., 

33.38  in. 

84.79  cm. 

km. 

Venezuela 

seldel 

Austria  :  old 

0.75  pt.  :  0.62 

0.354  1. 

vara 

Argentina,  Paraguay 

.’14.12  in. 

8(5.67  cm. 

selamini 

Poitugal,  Brazil:  l/ie 

.77  qt.  :  .75 

(I.JSi  1. 

vara 

Central  America 

33.87  in. 

86  i>4  cm. 

nhiueire 

Siam  :  20  wah 

vara 

Cadiz,  Chile,  Peru 

33.37  in. 

84.75  cm. 

sen 

44.44  yd. 

40.64  m. 

vara 

Colombia 

31.5  in. 

so  cm. 

sestl 

Siam 

1.34  pk.:  1.31 

11.79  1. 

vara 

Mexico.  Honduras, etc. 

33  in. 

83.8  cm. 

setier.  septier 

France  :  old  :  capacity 

varying 

vara 

Port..  Brazil 

43  in. 

109  cm. 

sextarius 

Anc.  Rome  :  dry  :  i/iti 

0.08  pt.  :  0.95 

0.54  1. 

vara  «sq  ) 

Mexico,  Calif.,  etc. 

0  ,84  sep  yd. 
26.4  gal.  :  22.0 

.703  sq.  in. 

modius 

vat 

Belgium,  Holland* 

100  1. 

sextarius 

Anc.  Rome  :  liq.:  l/o 

1.14  pt. :  0.95 

0.54  1. 

vedro 

Russia 

3.25  gal.  :  2.71 

12.30  1. 

congius 

velte.  velt 

Fra  nce(old),  Mauritius 

1.97  gal.  :  1.64 

7.45  1. 

shaftment. 

Scot.  &  Dial.  Eng.* 

6  in. 

15.2  cm. 

verchok 

Russia  :  i/jo  archin 

1.75  in. 

4.445  cm. 

sh&thmont 

verst,  versta 

Russia  :  500  sagenes 

0.0629  m. 

1.067  km. 

shaku 

Japan  :  l/r.  ken 

0.5KI4  ft. 

0.303  m. 

viertel 

Denmark 

2.04  gal.:  1.70 

7.73  1. 

shaku 

Japan  :  dry  goods 

1.243  ft. 

0.379  in. 

virgate 

Early  English  :  1/4 

shaku  (sq.) 

Japan  :  i/3,i  tsubo 

0.5)88  sip  ft. 

.0918  sq.  m. 

hide.* 

shaku 

Japan  :  Via  go 

1.101  cu.  in. 

1-8.04  c.  c. 

wah  wa 

Siam  :  2  sok 

80  in. 

2.032  m. 

sheng.  shing 

China:  1/10  tou 

1-2  pints 

C.  1/2-1  1. 

whiba 

Tunis  :  1/1*;  cafiz 

c.  1  bu. 

31-40  1. 

sho.  shod 

Japan  :  I/jq  t5 

f  .48  gal.  :  .40 
\  .205  pk.  :  .20 

1.804  1. 

wineglassful 

yard 

4  tablespoonfuls* 
England,  U  S.,  etc.* 

2  fl.  oz. 
3  ft. 

59.2  c.  c. 
0.9144  m. 

sinjer 

Abyssinia 

0  in. 

23  cm. 

yard  (square)  England,  l  .  S„  etc. 

5)  sq.  ft. 

.8360  sip  m. 

sino 

Argentina,  Paraguay 

69.12  sq.  yd. 

57.78  sip  m. 

yard  ( cubic) 

England,  L .  S.,  etc. 

27  cu.  ft. 

.7645cii.  m. 

sok 

Siam  :  2  keup 

1.111  yd. 

1.016  in. 

yojan.  yojana 

yoke 

India* 

4- 10  mi. 

6.5-16  kin. 

span 

England,  V.  S.* 

5*  in. 

22.86  cm. 

Earlv  Englisli  :  i/4  su- 

spindle 

(cotton  yarn):  IShanks 

15,120  yd. 

13,826  in. 

lung.* 

spindle 

(linen  yarn)  :  444 cuts 

14,400  vd. 

13,16/  in. 

yoke 

Austria-II. :  =  Jocii 

1.422  acres 

57.546  fires 

square 

In  building,  etc. 

100  sq  ft. 

9.29  sq.  in. 

yot 

Siam  :  400  sen 

10.lt)  mi. 

16.26  km. 

stadium, 

Anc.  Greece  :  GOO  ft.* 

202.3  yd. 

1N).0  m 

zar,  zer 

Persia  :  =  gi  z 

24-44  in. 

61-112  cm. 

-ion  • 

zoll 

Prussia  :  old:  1/12  fuss 

1.03  in. 

2.01  cm. 

stadium 

Anc.  Rome  :  625  ft. 

202.3  yd. 

185.0  m 

toll 

Switzerland 

1.181  in. 

3  cm. 

1  Dry  measure  nt  Lisbon.  8  Usual  value  for  wine.  5  Attic  standard.  6  Values  in  the  upper  line  are  the  earlier. 

7  Value  varies  with  the  locality  ;  that  given  is  the  one  established  hy  treaty  and  used  esp.  in  the  treaty  ports. 

13  At  Constantinople.  17  Government  value.  is  At  Rome.  15)  At  Riga.  20  At  Hamburg. 

*  Further  information  will  be  found  in  the  vocabulary  entry  of  the  name  of  the  measure. 


meas'ure  (mSzh'ur ;  250),  v.  t.  ;  meas'ured  (mSzh'fird); 
meas'ur-ing  (-ftr-Tng).  [F.  me surer ,  L.  mensurare.  See 
measure,  n.]  1.  To  limit;  regulate.  Obs. 

2.  To  compute  or  ascertain  the  extent,  degree,  quantity, 
dimensions,  or  capacity  of,  by  a  rule  or  standard  ;  to  take 
the  dimensions  of  ;  hence,  to  estimate  ;  value  ;  appraise. 

Great  are  thy  works,  Jehovah,  infinite 

Thy  power  f  what  thought  can  measure  thee  ?  Milton. 

3.  To  allot  or  distribute  by  measure  ;  to  set  otf  or  apart 
by  measure  ;  — often  with  out  or  off. 

With  what  measure  ye  mete,  it  shall  be  measured  to  you  agnin. 

Matt.  vii.  2. 

4.  To  determine  or  lay  off  in  measuring  ;  as,  to  measure 
out  a  given  distance  ;  to  measure  a  hundred  yards. 

6.  To  pass  through  or  over  in  journeying,  as  if  laying  off 
and  determining  the  distance. 

A  true  devoted  pilgrim  is  not  wenry 
To  measure  kingdoms  with  his  feeble  steps.  Shak. 
6.  To  mark  the  bounds  or  limits  of 

7  To  serve  as  the  measure  of  ;  as,  the  thermometer  meas¬ 
ures  changes  of  temperature. 

8.  To  adjust  to  a  standard  ;  to  bring  into  comparison  or 
competition  (with)  ;  as,  to  measure  one’s  skill  with  a  rival. 

9.  To  adjust  by  a  rule  or  standard  ;  to  estimate  with  ref¬ 
erence  to  a  standard  or  measure. 

Measure  your  desires  by  your  fortunes.  Jer.  Taylor.  | 


10.  To  express  in  measures,  or  meter.  Obs. 
to  measure  one’s  length,  to  stretch  out  to  one’s  length,  as  by 
falling  flat,  —  to  m  strength,  to  test  ability  by  contest.  —  j 
to  m.  swords,  lit.,  to  compare  the  length  oi  swords,  as  for 
fighting  ;  hence,  to  fight  with  swords. 

meas'ure  (mSzh'ur),  v.  i.  1.  To  take  or  make  a  measure¬ 
ment  or  measurements  ;  to  measure  something. 

2.  To  result,  or  turn  out,  on  being  measured,  esp.  in  re¬ 
spect  of  length,  breadth,  thickness,  capacity,  or  the  like, 
according  to  a  standard  ;  as,  the  cloth  measured  three 
fourths  of  a  yard  ;  the  two  pieces  measure  equally.  Also, 
to  admit  of  being  measured. 

3.  To  give  or  allot  measure. 

meas'ured  I  *urd),  p.  a.  1.  Regulated  or  determined  by 
a  standard;  hence,  equal;  uniform;  graduated;  limited; 
moderated  ;  as,  he  walked  with  measured  steps;  calculated; 
deliberated  ;  as,  he  spoke  in  no  measured  terms. 

2.  Metrical ;  rhythmical. 

measured  music.  =  mensurable  music. 

—  meas'ured  ly.  adr.  —  meas'ured  ness.  «. 

meas'ure  less.  a.  Without  measure  ;  unlimited :  immeasur¬ 
able.—  meas'ure-less-ly.  adv.  —  meas'ure-less  ness.  n. 
Syn.  — Boundless,  limitless,  endless,  unbounded,  un¬ 
limited,  vast,  immense,  infinite,  immeasurable. 

meas'ure-ment  (n5zh'ur-m£nt),  n.  1.  Act  or  result  of 
measuring  something  ;  mensuration  ;  specif.,  Math .,  the 


meaa'ure-ly,  a.  Sc  adr.  Moder¬ 
ate  ;  moderately.  Ohs. 

measuring  point  Chiefly  Ord¬ 
nance.  A  rod  of  wood  with 
metal  points  at  the  ends,  us-ed 
for  interior  measurements, 
meat-  +  meet. 
meat  Obs.  or  dial.  Eng.  var.  of 
mete,  to  measure, 
meat.  v.  t.  8r ».  To  supply  with, 
or  partake  of,  food  :  to'  feed  : 
board.  Oh*,  or  Scot.  Sc  Dial.  Enq. 
meat  'bird  .  n.  The  Canada  jay. 
Local ,  U.  S.  Sc  Canada. 


meate.  +  meet;  mete,  to  meas¬ 
ure. 

meat  earth.  Soil,  eep.  when 

fertile.  Dial.  Enq. 
meatefyed.  a.  Prob.,  meaty  ; 
fleshy.  Ohs. 

meaten.  Obs.  p.  p.  of  mete,  deal 
out. 

meat'fail'er,  n.  One  who  lacks 
for  food.  Ohs. 
meat  fly.  A  flesh  fly. 
meath.  meat  he  (meth).  Ohs.  or 
dial.  Eng.vars.  of  mead,  adrink. 
me&the.  f  mathe.mead. 


meat'i-ness  (met'T-nPs),  n.  See 

-N  ES«i. 

meat'lesa.  a.  See  -less. 
meat  ''man  .  n.  A  butch  eT. 
meat  offering  Jew.  Antic/.  See 
offering. 

meatom'e-ter  (me/d-t8m'P- 
t?r),  n.  [meatus  4-  -meter.]  Med. 
An  instrument  designed  to  he 
used  for  measuring  the  width  of 
a  meatus. 

me- at 'o  scope  (mriXt'O-skfip  : 
mf-a'tTi-),  n.  [meatus  -4-  -scone,  j 
Med.  An  instrument  designed  to 


I  he  used  for  examining  the  mea¬ 
tus  of  the  urethra. 

|  meatnre.  +  meteor, 
i  me&ugh.  Dial.  Eng.  var.  of 
m  auc.  ii.  Ohs. 
raeaw  +  mew,  miaow. 
meaze.  n.  Prob.,  meuse.  Obs. 
mea'zel.  +  MEASLE 
meaz'ling.  d*  mizzling. 
meb'be  (mPb'f).  Dial  var.  of 

j  MAYBE. 

meble.  +  morle. 

Meb-su'ta  (mfb-edo'td),  r».  [Ar. 
mahsut  outstretched.]  See  star. 


correlation  with  numbers  of  entities  that  are  other  than 
numbers  or  aggregates. 

A  measurement  .  .  .  cousists  in  the  comparison  of  any  concrete 
quantity  with  a  definite  portion  of  the  same  physical  magnitude 
selected  as  a  unit.  Fop.  Sci.  Monthly. 

Measurement  is  the  equation  of  any  whole,  by  comparison,  to 
a  numerical  oggregute  oi  determinate  parts.  B.  liusanquel. 

2  The  extent,  size,  capacity,  amount,  or  quantity  ascer¬ 
tained  by  measuring  ;  as,  its  measurement  is  five  acres. 

3.  A  system  of  measures. 

measurement  cargo  or  goods.  Naut.  Cargo,  or  goods, 
so  light  and  bulky  that  they  are  charged  for  carriage,  or 
limited  in  amount,  by  their  bulk  and  not  by  their  weight. 

meas'ur  er  (mSzh'ur-er),  n.  1.  One  who  measures ;  one 
whose  occupation  or  duty  is  to  measure  commodities  in 
market. 

2.  An  implement  that  measures,  as  a  gauge. 

3.  A  measuring  worm. 

meas'ur  ing,  p.  pr.  tt*  vb.  n.  of  measure. 
measuring  caBt.  lit.,  a  cast,  or  throw,  in  competition,  so  near¬ 
ly  equal  to  another  that  the  result  must  be  determined  by 
measuring ;  hence,  a  question  in  doubt ;  a  close  thing.  — 
m  faucet,  a  faucet  which  permits  only  a  given  quantity  of 
liquid  to  pass  each  time  it  is  opened,  or  one  by  means  of 
which  the  liquid  which  passes  can  be  measured.  —  m.  glass, 
a  graduated  medicine  or  dispensing  glass.  —  m.  machine, 
Mach an  apparatus  for  measuring  comparatively  large 


Measuring  Machine. 


pieces  of  work  held  between  two  jaws  one  of  which  is  ad¬ 
justable.  Measuring  machines  are  commonly  made  to  read 
to  the  ten-thousandth  of  an  inch.  — m.  wheel,  a  kind  of 
odometer,  or  perambulator.  —  m.  worm,  the  larva  of  any 
geometric!  moth.  See  Geometric. 

meat  (met),  n.  [ME.  mete ,  AS.  mete;  akin  to  OS.  matf 
melt ,  OHG.  maz  food,  Icel.  matr ,  Sw.  mat ,  Dan.  mady  Goth. 
mats ,  and  perh.  to  D.  met  hashed  meat,  G.  niettwurst  sau¬ 
sage.  Of.  mast  fruit,  mate  a  companion.]  1.  Food  in 
general  ;  anything  eaten  for  nourishment,  either  by  man  or 
beast :  esp.,  solid  food  ;  hence,  the  edible  part  of  anything  ; 
as,  the  meat  of  a  lobster,  a  nut,  or  an  egg. 

And  God  said.  Behold.  I  have  given  you  every  herb  bearing 
seed,  .  .  .  to  you  it  shall  be  for  meat.  Gen.  i.  20. 

2  An  article  of  food  ;  a  “dish.”  Obs. 

3-  The  flesh  of  animals  used  as  food;  as,  a  breakfast  of 
bread  and  fruit  without  meat ;  specif.,  fiesh  (=  flesh,  n.9 
2),  as  distinguished  from  fish  or  foul. 

4.  Hunting.  Animals  as  a  source  of  flesh  food  ;  quarry. 

5  A  meal ;  specif.,  dinner  ;  the  chief  meal.  Obs.y  except 
in  the  phrases  at.  before ,  or  after  meat ,  etc. 
me-a'tal  (me-a'tol),  a.  Of,  like,  or  pertaining  to,  a  meatus, 
meat'ed  (met'Sd  ;  -Id;  151),  a.  1.  Fed;  fattened.  Obs. 
2.  Having  (such)  meat ;  —  used  chiefly  in  composition. 
me-at'O  tome  (n<e-Xt'6-tom  ;  me-a'to  ),  n.  [meatus  -f- 
-tome.]  Surg.  An  instrument  for  cutting  into  the  urethra 
to  enlarge  its  orifice.  —  me'a-tOt'O-my  (me'd-tSt'o-mT),  n. 
me  a'tus  (me-a'tf/s),  n. ;  pi.  E.  -tubes  (-8z ;  -Tz;  151),  L. 
-tus.  [L.,  a  going,  passage,  fr.  meare  to  go.]  Anat.  a  A 
natural  passage  or  canal,  b  The  opening  of  such  a  passage. 
—  me-a'tus  au'di-to'ri  us  (8'di-to'rf-fts  ;  201),  m.  a-cu'sticua 
(d-kus'tl-kus)  [L.  auditorius  of  hearing,  NL.  acusticus.  fr. 
Gr.  a*ov<rrtK<Kj,  Anat..  the  auditory  meatus.  —  meatuses  of 
the  nose,  irregular  longitudinal  channels  or  passages 
formed  by  the  turbinated  bones  on  the  lateral  walls  of  the 
nasal  cavity.  The  supt  rior.  middle ,  and  inferior  meat  i 
are  situated  below  the  turbinated  bones  of  corresponding 
name.  —  me-a'tua  u'rl-n&'ri-ua  (u'rT-na'rT-Ss ;  115)  [NL.  uri¬ 
naria  s  urinary],  Anat..  the  external  orifice  of  the  urethra, 
meat'y  (met/I),  a. ;  meat'i-er  (-T-er) ;  meat'i-est.  Abound¬ 
ing  in,  or  resembling,  meat  ;  lienee,  pithy. 

Mec'ca  (mSk'd),  n.  An  Arabian  city,  birthplace  of  Mo¬ 
hammed  and  holy  city  of  the  Moslems  (cf.  Caaba)  ;  hence, 
a  place  esteemed  as  the  goal  of  a  pilgrimage.  —  Mecca  bal¬ 
sam.  =  balm  of  Gilead  a.  —  M  gum  See  gum  arabic. 
Mec'can  (-fin),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  Mecca.  —  n.  An  in¬ 
habitant  of  Mecca. 

me-chan'ic  (me-kfin'Tk),  a.  [L.  mechanicus,  Gr.  yy\\e vi  <k, 
fr.  p.y]\avq  a  machine  :  cf.  F.  mkcanique.  See  machine.} 

1.  Pertaining  to  manual  labor ;  involving  manual  skill ; 
as,  the  mechanic  arts. 

2.  Of  or  pert,  to  a  mechanic  or  artisan,  or  the  artisan  class. 

Mechanic  slaves, 

With  greasy  aprons,  rules,  and  hummers.  Shak - 

3.  Hence,  rude ;  common;  vulgar;  base.  Obs. 

To  make  n  god.  a  hero,  or  a  king 

Descend  to  a  mechanic  dialect.  Roscommon 

4.  Of  the  nature  of,  relating  to,  or  derived  from,  a  machine 
or  machines  ;  like  a  machine  or  machinery  ;  following,  or 
constructed  on,  the  principles  of  mechanics ;  mechanical ; 
as,  mechanic  devices.  ‘ 4  Mechanic  philosophers.”  Ray. 

5.  Having  an  aptitude,  for  mechanics  ;  inventive.  Obs. 

me-chan'ic,  n.  [Cf.  F.  mecanique  mechanics.  See  me¬ 
chanic,  o.]  1.  Art  or  application  of  handicraft  or  of  the 

laws  of  force  and  motion  ;  also,  any  mechanical  art.  Obs 

2.  [Cf.  OF.  mecanique .]  One  who  practices  any  mechanic 
art :  one  skilled  or  employed  in  shaping  and  uniting  ma¬ 
terials,  as  wood,  metal,  etc.,  into  any  kind  of  structure, 
machine,  or  other  object,  requiring  the  use  of  tools  or  in¬ 
struments;  an  artisan;  an  artificer. 

3.  A  low,  vulgar,  or  base-born  fellow.  Obs. 

Syn.  —  See  workman. 

me  chani  cal  (-T-kftl),  a.  [See  mechanic,  o.]  1.  Of,  pert, 
to,  or  concerned  with,  manual  labor  ;  engaged  in  manual 
labor  ;  of  the  artisan  class  ;  hence,  Obs.y  vulgar  ;  common. 
2.  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  concerned  with,  machinery  or  mech¬ 
anism  ;  made  or  formed  by  a  machine  or  with  tools ;  as, 
mechanical  precision  :  mechanical  products. 

We  have  also  (livers  mechanical  arts.  Bacon 


Me-bun'nai  (inf-btin'I;  -tt-T). 
Rib. 

mec.  +  meek. 

M.  E.  C.  Ahbr.  Member  of  the 
Executive  Council. 
Me-cap'ter-a  (m'-kfip't?r-<i).  n. 
pi.  [NL.]  =  Mp.coi’TEKA. 

me-ca'te  (ma-kii'ta),  n.  [Sp.: 
r.  Mex.  mecafl.)  1.  A  rope  of 
hair  or  of  maguey  fiber. 

2-  See  MEASURE,  Table. 
Mecca-wee'  (mPk'o-we'),  a. 
Of  or  pertaining  to,  or  charac¬ 
teristic  of,  Mecca.  —  n.  A  native 


or  inhabitant  of  Mecca, 
mecche  ^  match. 

Mecenas.  +  Maecenas. 

Mech  (m5cn).  n.  sing.  Sc  vi.  A 

Srimitive.  partially  Ilinnuized, 
longoloid  race  of' northeastern 
India,  chiefly  Bhutan  and  Ne¬ 
pal,  mostly  migratory  forest 
dwellers. 

mech.  Ahbr.  Mechanical; 
mechanics. 

Mechaal  +  Michael. 
me'chall.  n.  (L.  moechns  adul¬ 
terer.]  Adulterous.  Ohs. 


ale,  senate,  efire,  am,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofa ;  eve,  Svent,  find,  reefint,  maker;  ice,  Ill,  old,  ftbey,  orb,  ttdd,  sftft,  connect ;  use,  unite,  urn,  up,  circus,  menu  ; 

II  Foreign  Word.  +  Obsolete  \  arlant  of.  +  combined  with.  =  equals. 
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3-  Don©  as  if  by  a  machine ;  uninfluenced  by  will  or 
emotion  ;  proceeding  automatically,  or  by  habit,  without 
special  intention  or  reflection ;  as,  mechanical  singing ; 
mechanical  verwas  ;  mechanical  service. 

4.  Automatic  (more  or  less) ;  as,  a  mechanical  telegraph 
or  telephone.  Cf.  mechanical  stoker. 

5  Pertaining  to,  governed  by,  or  in  accordance  with,  me¬ 
chanics,  or  the  laws  of  motion  ;  pertaining  to  the  quantita¬ 
tive  relations  of  force  and  matter,  as  distinguished  from 
menial,  vital,  chemical ,  etc. ;  as,  mechanical  principles;  a 
mechanical  theory  ;  mechanical  deposits. 

We  tire  accustomed  to  think  of  mechanical  determination  as  a 
resultant  of  any  de  facto  combination  of  forces.  B.  Bosanquet. 

6  Obtained  by  trial,  by  measurements,  etc. ;  approximate  ; 
empirical.  Cf.  geometric. 

mechanical  advantage,  Mech .,  the  theoretical  ratio  of  the 
‘‘resistance”  to  the  “power”  in  a  machine  (equal  to  the 
inverse  ratio  of  their  virtual  velocities).  —  m.  aatronomy, 
the  application  of  mechanical  and  mathematical  princi¬ 
ples  to  account  for  and  predict  the  motions  of  the  heav¬ 
enly  bodies  ;  gravitational  astronomy  ;  —  formerly  called 
physical  astronomy.  —  m.  construction.  See  geometrical 
construction.  —  m.  curve,  Math.,  a  transcendental  curve. 

m  equivalent  of  heat,  the  relation  between  the  values 
of  the  unit  of  heat  and  the  unit  of  mechanical  work  ;  the 
mechanical  energy  which  must  be  expended  to  raise  the 
temperature  of  a  unit  weight  of  water  one  degree.  It  was 
first  determined  by  Joule,  and  hence  is  called  also  Joule1  s 
equivalent,  and  represented  by  the  symbol  J.  According 
to  the  most  accurate  determinations  the  value  of  J  ex¬ 
pressed  in  joules  per  calorie  betw  een  0°  and  10UU  C.  (mean) 
is  4.183,  and  at  20J  C.,  4.181.  This  is  approximately  equal 
to  426  kilogram  meters  on  the  centigrade  scale,  or  777  foot 
pounds  on  the  Fahrenheit  scale;  that  is,  the  heat  required 
to  raise  the  temperature  of  a  pound  of  water  one  degree 
Fahrenheit  would,  if  it  could  be  transformed  without  loss, 
raise  the  same  amount  of  water  to  a  height  of  777  feet.  — 
m.  hysteresis,  Mech.,  a  phenomenon,  resembling  magnetic 
hysteresis,  observed  inelastic  bodies  subjected  to  stress, 
resulting  in  less  energy  being  given  out  by  the  body  in  re¬ 
covery  than  is  spent  on  it  in  deformation,  and  causing  a 
slight  temporary  set.  —  m.  Inspiration.  Theol.  See  inspira¬ 
tion,  2.  —  m.  leech.  Med.  See  leech,  3.  —  m.  maneuvers  or 
manoeuvres.  Mil.,  the  mounting,  dismounting,  and  moving 
of  cannon  or  their  mounts,  esp.  by  the  aid  of  mechanical 
appliances.  —  m.  mixture.  Physics  dm  Cheat.  See  mixture. 

—  m.  philosophy,  a  system  of  metaphysics  which  employs 
only  the  principles  of  mechanics  to  explain  known  phe¬ 
nomena.  —  m.  power,  Mech.,  any  of  the  various  simple  ma¬ 
chines,  formerly  supposed  to  be  the  elements  from  which 
more  complex  machines  are  built  up.  See  simple  machine. 

—  m.  quadrature.  J.sV/'on.,  approximative  quadrature  effected 
by  parallel  lines  dividing  a  plane  surface  into  parts  small 
enough  to  be  treated  as  rectilinear  ;  integration  by  a  simi¬ 
lar  method.  — m  solution,  Math.,  a  solution  of  a  problem 
by  any  art  or  contrivance  not  strictly  geometrical,  as  by 
means  of  the  ruler  and  compasses,  or  other  instruments.  — 
m.  stoker.  Mach.,  an  apparatus  for  feeding  fuel  to  and  stok¬ 
ing  a  furnace  fire.— m.  tissue.  Bot.,  any  form  of  tissue  serving 
as  a  supporting  framework  in  plants,  as  sclerenchyma, 
collenchyma,  various  portions  of  the  vascular  system,  etc. 
See  PARENCHYMA,  PROSENCHYMA. 

me  chani  cal  (iue-kSu'T-kt/l),  n.  Ohs.  1.  A  mechanic. 
2.  pi.  Mechanics  ;  also,  details  of  mechanism, 
mech  a  ni'cian  (mSk'a-nish'fm),  a.  [Cf.  F.  mecanicien. 
See  mechanic,  a.]  One  skilled  in  the  theory  or  construc¬ 
tion  of  machines;  a  machinist. 

me  chan  l  co-cheml-cal  (m$-kXn/Y-k&-k$m'Y-kftl),  a. 
Pertaining  to,  connected  with,  or  dependent  upon,  both 
mechanics  and  chemistry. 

me  chanics  (me-k5n'Yks),  n.  [Cf.  F.  mecaniqne.  See 
mechanic,  «.]  That  science,  or  branch  of  applied  mathe¬ 
matics,  w  hich  treats  of  the  action  of  forces  on  bodies.  That 
part  of  mechanics  which  considers  the  action  of  forces  in 
producing  rest  or  equilibrium  is  called  statics;  that  which 
relates  to  such  action  in  producing  motion  is  called  dy¬ 
namics  (see  also  kinetics  and  kinematics).  The  term  me¬ 
chanics  includes  the  action  of  forces  on  all  bodies,  w  hether 
solid,  liquid,  or  gaseous.  It  is  sometimes,  however,  and 
formerly  was  often,  used  distinctively  of  solid  bodies  only. 
The  mechanics  of  liquid  bodies  is  called  also  hydrostatics 
or  hydrodynamics ,  according  as  the  laws  of  rest  or  of  mo¬ 
tion  are  considered.  The  mechanics  of  gaseous  bodies  is 
called  also  pneumatics.  The  mechanics  of  fluids  in  motion 
with  special  reference  to  the  methods  of  obtaining  from 
them  useful  results  constitutes  hydraulics. 
mech'a  nism  (uiSk'd-nYz’m),  n.  [Cf.  F.  mecanisme,  L. 
mechanism  a.  See  mechanic,  «.]  1.  The  arrangement  or 

relation  of  the  parts  of  a  machine  ;  the  parts  of  a  machine, 
taken  collectively;  the  arrangement  or  relation  of  the  parts 
of  anything  as  adapted  to  produce  an  effect ;  as,  the  mech¬ 
anism  of  a  watch  ;  the  mechanism  of  a  sewing  machine. 

2.  Mechanical  operation  or  action. 

He  acknowledges  nothing  besides  matter  and  motion;  bo  that 
all  must  be  performed  either  by  mechanism  or  accident.  Bentley. 

It  only  remains  to  mention  that  when  we  take  in  the  unit  of 
time,  and  thereby  are  able  to  represent  motion  as  a  length,  and 
when  we  further  erect  the  abstractions  force  and  mass  as  correl¬ 
ative  points  of  view  from  which  motion  is  regarded  as  affecting 
bodies,  we  have  all  the  organa  of  what  may  he  called  pure  mech¬ 
anism ,  or  abstract  constructive  science  —  a  complex  and  elaborate 
system,  founded  ultimately  on  the  combination  of  three  abstrac¬ 
tions,  space,  time,  and  number.  B.  Bosanquet. 


3.  Kinematics.  A  kinematic  chain  with  one  link  fixed  rel¬ 
atively  to  the  earth  or  some  such  standard,  constituting 
the  ideal  machine,  but  considered  only  with  regard  to  rela¬ 
tive  movements. 

mech'a  nlst  (ingk'd-nTst),  n.  1.  A  maker  of  machines ; 
one  skilled  in  mechanics.  Now  Rare. 

2  One  who  regards  the  phenomena  of  nature  as  the  effects 
of  forces  merely  mechanical. 

mechanistic  (-nYs'tTk),  a.  Pertaining  to  mechanists; 

as,  mechanistic  materialism. 

mech'a  iiize  (-nlz),  v.  1. ;  -nized  (-nizd)  ;  -niz'ing  (-niz'- 
Yng).  [Cl.  V.  mentniser.]  To  make  mechanical. —  mech¬ 
anization  (-uT-za'shuu),  n.  — mech'a-niz  er  (-niz'er),  n. 
me-chan'o  graph  (me-kSn'o-graf  ;  mSk'u-no-),  n.  [Gr. 
prixavq  machine  -j-  -graph.']  One  of  a  number  of  copies 
of  anything  multiplied  mechanically, 
mech'a-no  graphic  (uifik'd-no-grit'Tk),  a.  1.  Treating 
of  mechanics.  Rare. 

2.  Written,  copied,  or  recorded  by  machinery  ;  produced 
by  mechanography  ;  as,  a  mechanographic  record, 
mech'a-nog'ra  phy  (-nSg'rd-il),  n.  The  art  of  mechani¬ 
cally  copying  a  writing  or  work  of  art.  —  mech  a  nog'- 
ra-phlst  (  list),  n. 

mech  a  nol'o  gy  (-n51'o-jY),  n.  [Gr.  py\\avq  machine  -f- 
~logy*]  The  science  of  mechanics. 

mech  a  no  ther'a  py  (mSk'd-no-thSr'd-pY),  n.  [Gr  prj- 
X^vij  machine -f -therapy.]  Med.  Treatment  of  disease  by 
mechanical  means,  esp.  by  forced  movements  produced  by 
special  machines  ;  — sometimes  called  the  movement  cure. 
Mech  lin  (mSk'lTn),  n.  1.  A  city  of  Belgium. 

2.  Short  for  Mechlin  lace,  a  kind  of  costly  pillow  lace  made 

at,  or  originating  in,  Mechlin,  in  Belgium  ;  formerly,  any 
Flemish  pillow  lace.  Mechlin  lace  proper,  which  is  very 
delicate  and  transparent,  is  made  with  a  reseau  ground, 
either  of  circular  or  hexagonal  meshes,  and  the  pattern, 
which  is  formed  with  the  ground,  is  outlined  with  a  flat 
thread  or  cord.  Called  also  Motives. 

Meek  e'll-an  (in5k-e'lT-du),  a.  Pert,  to,  or  discovered  by, 
J.  F.  Meckel,  a  German  anatomist.  —  Meckelian  bar,  carti¬ 
lage,  or  rod,  Embryol.  &  Zoot .,  the  cartilaginous  axis  of 
the  mandibular  arch  ;  esp.,  the  ventral  portion  of  this  axis, 
which  in  elasmobranchs  forms  the  skeleton  of  the  lower 
jaw  throughout  life,  but  in  most  vertebrates  becomes  sup¬ 
plemented  or  replaced  by  membrane  bones.  Its  proximal 
part  is  often  ossified  into  a  bone,  the  articular  (which  see). 
—  M.  ganglion.  Anal.,  the  sphenopalatine  ganglion. 
Meck'el’s  di  ver  tic'll Turn  (mgk'elz).  Ana/.  A  blind 
tube  occasionally  present,  connected  with  the  lower  part 
of  the  ileum.  It  is  the  remains  of  the  vitelline  duct. 
me-CO'nl  al  (ine-ko'nT-al),  a.  Med.  Pertaining  to,  or  due 
to,  meconium  ;  as,  nuconial  colic. 

me  con'ic  (ine-k5n'Tk),  a.  [Gr.  /xijxaii/cxds  of  the  poppy,  fr. 
priK<uv  poppy  :  cf.  F.  meconigue.)  Org.  t  hem.  Pert,  to  or 
designating  a  white  crystalline  acid,  C5H(0H)(C02H)202, 
found  in  opium.  It  is  a  derivative  of  y-pyrone. 
me  co'nl  old  (me-ko'nT-oid),  a.  [meconium  -j-  -oid.]  Med. 
Like,  pertaining  to,  of  the  nature  of,  or  obtained  from,  me¬ 
conium  ;  as,  a  mcconioid  discharge. 

mec'o  nism  (infik'o-nTz’m  ;  me'ko-),  n.  [See  meconium.] 
Med.  The  morbid  state  caused  by  habitual  use  of  opium, 
me  co'nl  urn  (me-ko'nT-ftm),  n.  [L.,  fr  Gr.  priK^viov,  fr. 
POKUiy  poppy.]  Med.  a  Opium.  Obs.  b  The  first  mat¬ 
ter  discharged  from  the  bowels  of  a  newborn  infant.  It  is 
dark  green  and  is  mainly  bile,  mucus,  and  epithelium. 

Me  cop'ter-a  (ine-k5p'ter-d),  n.  pi.  [NL.;  Gr.  pqicos 
length  -|-  mepcu  wing.]  Zo'61. 

A  small  group  of  carnivorous  in¬ 
sects,  usually  having  membra¬ 
nous  wings  with  many  veins,  and 
a  beak  with  biting  mouth  parts 
at  the  end.  It  is  included  in  the 
Neuroptera  or  made  a  distinct 
order.  It  consists  of  one  family, 

Panorpida*.  of  which  the  best-  Dne  of  the  Meeoptera 
known  members  are  the  scorpion  U<  in  or  pa  rutmeeus) 
flies  (genus  Panorpa),  so  called  XSat‘  Hzc 
from  the  peculiar  elongated  abdomen  of  the  male.  They 
do  not  sting.  Their  metamorphosis  is  complete,  the  larvae 
resembling  caterpillars.  — me-COP'ter  OUS  (-ms),  a. 
med'al  (niSd'ftl),  n.  [F.  medaille.  It.  medaglia,  fr.  L. 
metallum  metal,  through  (assumed)  LL.  meta Ileus  made  of 
metal.  See  metal;  cf.  mail  a  piece  of  money.]  1.  A 
metal  disk  having  a  figure  or  inscription  on  it,  worn  as  a 
charm  or  ornament.  Obs. 

2  A  piece  of  metal,  usually  in  the  form  of  a  coin,  struck 
with  a  device,  etc.,  intended  to  preserve  the  remembrance 
of  a  notable  event  or  of  an  illustrious  person,  or  to  serve  as 
a  reward.  Formerly  the  term  was  extended  to  include 
coins  of  historic,  antiquarian,  or  artistic  interest;  as, 
Addison’s  Dialogues  on  Medals. 

3.  Fig.  :  An  image,  likeness,  or  similitude  ;  something  ex¬ 
traordinary  or  superior.  Ohs. 

medal  of  honor  or  honour.  Mil.  &  Nav.,  a  medal  granted  in 
the  name  of  the  United  States  Congress  to  officers  or  en¬ 
listed  men  of  the  army,  and  to  enlisted  men  of  the  navy 
or  marine  corps,  for  extraordinary  heroism  and  gallantry 
above  and  beyond  the  call  of  duty. 


m^chan'i-cal-itm  (mf-k&n'Y- 
krll-Yz’m),  n.  a  =  mechanical 
philosophy,  b  Mechanical  ac¬ 
tion  or  procedure. 
me-( han'i-c&l-lst,  n.  See  -ist. 
me  chan  i-cal'l  ty  (-k&l'Y-tT),  n. 
M  echanicalness.  Rare. 
me  chan'i  cal  ize,  »•  t.  See-iZE. 
me-chan'1-cal-ly,  ndv.  of  m  e- 
cmamcal.  See -I.Y. 
me  chan'l-cal-nest./i.  See -ness. 
mechanico,  ».  A  mechanic.  Obs. 
mechanic's  lien  (me-kftn'- 
Yks).  Sec  LIEN. 

mecha-no-mor'phic  (m^k'd-nO- 
mGr'fYk),  a.  [Gr.  PVX° ll'V  ma¬ 
chine  4-  -roorp/iic.]  Of  the  form 
of  a  machine  or  mechanism  ;  as, 
a  mechanomorphic  God  ;  also,  of 
or  pert,  to  such  a  God.  Rare. 
mech'a-nur'gy  (mPk'd-nfir  jT ), 
n.  [Gr.  p.v)xavr\  machine  -4-  the 
root  of  epyov  work.]  The  sci¬ 
ence  of  moving  machines.  Rare. 
me  ch&'tlon,  n.  [L.  rnoechatio , 
fr.  moechari  commit  adultery.] 
Adultery  ;  whoredom.  06s. 
meche.  f  much. 
mechef.  +  mischief. 
mechel.  +  mickle. 
mecher.  +micher.  [Tt).  Bib. I 
Me-che'rath-lte  (m$-ke'r&th-| 


Mech'l-tar-lit  (ni£k'Y-tar-Y6t). 
Var.  ot  M  kkh  jtarist.—  Mech'- 
1-tar-is'tl-can  (-Ys'tY-krtn),  a. 
Mech  na-de'bai  (mPk'nd-de'bl  ; 
-btt-I).  /).  Bib. 

me-cho'a-can  (m^-chO'd-k^n  ; 
Sp.  mlt-ch6/a-kfin'),  n.  [Sp., 
from  the  State  of  Michoacan,  in 
Mexico. J  A  variety  of  weak 
jalap,  ot  uncertain  origin, 
meek  el-ec'to-my  (mCk'Vl-lfk'- 
tfl-mY),  n.  [See  Meckelian  : 
-ectomy  ]  Surg.  Excision  of 
the  Meckelian  ganglion. 
Meck'el'i  car'ti-lage,  gan'gli- 
on,  etc.  (mfk'flz).  =  Mech* 
KUAN  CARTILAGE,  etc. 
Meckien  burg  Dec  la-ra'tion  of 
In  de-pend'ence  (m  C  k'l  5n- 
bfirg).  A  declaration  of  inde¬ 
pendence  of  England  alleged  to 
nave  been  made  at  Charlotte  by 
citizens  of  Mecklenburg  Coun¬ 
ty,  North  Carolina,  May,  1775. 
me'cock.  +  meacock. 
me-com'e-ter  ( mP-kflm'S-tSr),  n. 
[Gr.  pr}KO<;  length  -f  -meter.) 
An  instrument  for  measuring 
lengths.  —  me- com 'e-try  (-tri), 
n.  Measurement  of  length, 
mec'o-nate  (mck'*-nat;  me'- 
kC-nat),  n.  Cheni.  A  salt  or  ester 


of  mecomc  acid, 
me-coni-dine  (mf-kfin'Y-dYn  ; 
-den;  184), ti.  Also  din.  (hem. 
An  amorphous  alkaloid, 
C-1H21O4N,  found  in  opium, 
mec  o-nld'i  urn  (mf  k'B-nYd'Y- 
txm  ;  me'ko-),  n.  [NL.,  dim.  of 
Gr.  prjKUiV  a  poppv  ;  —  in  allu¬ 
sion  tothe  shape  of  the  seed  cap¬ 
sules  of  the  poppy.]  Zoot.  A 
medusalike  gonophore  remain¬ 
ing  attached  by  a  pedicel,  pro¬ 
duced  by  certain  hydroids. 
mec'onln  (m8k'f)-nYn ;  me'- 
kO-),  71.  Chem.  A  neutral  white 
crystalline  substance,  C10II10O4. 
found  in  opium  and  the  root  of 
the  goldenseal,  and  also  pre¬ 
pared  artificially,  as  by  reduc¬ 
tion  of  opianic  acid, 
mec  o-nin'ic  (-nYn'Tk),  a.  Cheni. 
Designating  an  acid  formed  by 
hydration  of  meconin  (which  is 
regarded  as  its  lactone).  It  bears 
to  opianic  acid  the  relation  of 
an  alcohol  to  its  aldehyde, 
ma-co  ni-or-rhe'a,  or  -rhoe'a 
(mP-kb'nl-d-re'd),  n.  [Nl>.  :  me¬ 
conium  +  -rAe«.]  Med.  Abnor¬ 
mally  profuse  discharge  of  me¬ 
conium. 

meco-nol'o-ain  (mfk'T-noi'fi- 


sYn  ;  me'kfs-),  «.  Chem.  A  neu¬ 
tral  white  crystalline  substance,  ' 
CkH,oOo,  occurring  in  opium,  1 
and  got  from  the  mother  liquor 
left  in  preparing  meconin. 
mec  o  nol'o-gy  ( -n  b  l'fi-j  Y),  n. 

[ meconium  -4-  -lot/y.)  A  sturiv  of 
the  poppy  or  its  product,  opium, 
mec  o-noph'a-gism  (-nOf'a- 
jYz’m),  v.  (Gr.  pvKioviov  opium 
-4  < hay  iv  to  ent.J  Med.  The 
habitual  use  of  opium  as  n  drug. 

—  mec  o-noph'a  gist  (  jYst),  n. 
mecop.  t 1.  fl  lem.  meekop  ;  cf. 
I).  maanko/i,  lit.,  poppy  head.] 
The  poppv.  Obs. 
mecull.  +  mickle. 

med.  +  MAD,  MEAD,  MEED. 

Med  .  med  Abbr.  Medalist; 
medicine  ;  medical  ;  medieval  ; 
medium. 

Med'a-ba  (mPd'd-bd ).  Bib. 
Me'dad  (me'dfid).  Bib. 
medaewart  +  mead  wort. 
me-dal'ic.  me-dal'lon.  etc.  Vars. 
of  M  EDALL1C,  etc 
med 'al- ire.  r.  t.  To  represent  on 
a  medal  ;  also,  Obs.,  to  illustrate 
by  reference  to  medals, 
med'al-la-ry  (mPd'dl-ft-rl),  n. 

A  set  of  medals, 
me-dal'lion-lat.  n.  A  maker,  en- 


med'al  (mgd'Al),  t\  t.  ;  -ALED  (-did)  or  -alled  ;  -al-ing  or 
-al-ling.  To  honor  or  reward  with  a  medal;  to  confer 
a  medal  on.  “  Medaled  by  the  king.”  Thackeray. 

med 'a  led,  med'alled  (mdd'dld),  a.  Having  received  a 
medal  as  a  rew'ard  ;  having  been  awarded  a  medal  ;  pro¬ 
vided  or  decorated  with  a  medal, 
med'al-et  (mSd'dl-€t),r*.  A  small  medal, 
med'al  1st,  med'al  list.  w.  [Cf.  F.  medailliste ,  It.  me- 
daglista.]  a  One  skilled  or  curious  in,  or  a  collector 
of,  medals,  b  A  designer,  engraver,  or  maker  of  medals. 
C  One  who  has  gained  a  medal  as  the  reward  of  merit, 
me  dal'Iic  (ine-dfil'Tk),  a.  Of  or  pert,  to  a  medal  or  medals  ; 
like,  characteristic  of.  or  of  the  nature  of,  a  medal  ;  also, 
represented  on  a  medal.  “  Our  ntedallic  history.”  Wal¬ 
pole.  —  me-dal'li-cal  ly  (-T-kdl-T),  adv. 
me  da  I'll  on  (-yfin),  n.  [F.  medaillon.  It.  medaglione, 
augni.  of  medaglia.  See  medal.]  1.  A  large  medal,  as  a 
coinlike  one  struck  for  a  memorial  purpose  ;  erroneously, 
one  of  certain  large  ancient  Greek  coins ;  as,  the  medal¬ 
lions  of  Syracuse. 

2.  Something  resembling  a  large  medal,  as  a  circular  or 
oval  (or,  sometimes,  square)  tablet  or  panel  bearing  a  fig¬ 
ure  or  figures  represented  in  relief,  a  portrait,  or  an  orna¬ 
ment  of  such  a  form,  as  a  sculptured  decorative  architec¬ 
tural  member  or  feature,  as  on  a  wall  or  window,  a  device 
on  the  title  page  or  cover  of  a  book,  a  design  on  a  carpet 
or  in  lace,  or  a  lace  ornament  inserted  in  a  garment, 
me  dal 'lion,  r.  t.  ;  -lioned  (-yfind) ;  -lion-ing.  To  adorn 
with  medallions;  to  make  like  a  medallion, 
medal  play.  (ill/.  Play  in  which  the  score  is  reckoned 
by  counting  the  total  number  of  strokes  for  the  round  of 
the  course.  Cf.  match  play. 

med'dle  (mfid^’l),  v  t.  ;  med'dled  (-’Id) ;  med'dling  (-lTng). 
[ME.  medlen  to  mix,  OF.  medler ,  m ester ,  F.  meler ,  LL. 
misculare ,  a  dim.  lr.  L.  miscere  to  mix.  See  mix  ;  cf.  med¬ 
ley,  mellay.]  Obs.  1.  To  mix,  as  merchandise  for  cheat¬ 
ing  purposes;  to  mingle  ;  combine;  intersperse.  Chaucer. 

Wine  meddled  with  gall.  WycliJie  (Matt,  xxvii.  34). 
2.  To  interest,  concern,  or  busy  (one’s  self) ;  to  have  to  do 
with  ;  to  interlere  w  ith. 

med'dle,  V.  i.  1.  To  mix  ;  mingle  ;  combine  ;  associate.  Obs. 

More  to  know 

Did  never  meddle  with  my  thoughts.  Shak. 

2 ■  To  have  sexual  intercourse.  Obs. 

3  To  fight  or  contend.  Obs. 

4.  To  interest  or  engage  one's  self  ;  to  have  to  do  ;  —  in  a 
good  sense.  Obs.  “  Study  to  be  quiet,  and  to  meddle 
with  your  own  business.”  lyndale. 

6.  To  interest,  engage,  or  concern  one’s  self  unnecessarily 
or  impertinently  ;  to  interfere  ;  to  interpose  or  participate 
interleringly,  or  busy  one’s  self  improperly  witli  another's 
affairs  ;  —  often  followed  by  with  or  in. 

Why  shouldst  thou  meddle  to  thy  hurt  ?  2  Kings  xiv.  10. 

The  civil  lawyers  .  .  .  huve  meddled  in  a  matter  that  belongs 
not  to  them.  Locke. 

Syn.  —  Meddle,  tamper.  To  meddle  (with  or  in)  is  to 
concern  one’s  self  officiously  or  impertinently  with  an¬ 
other’s  affairs;  to  tamper  (with)  is  esp.  to  make  unwar¬ 
ranted  alterations  in  something,  or  to  try  meddlesome 
experiments  with  it;  as  applied  to  persons  tamper  sug¬ 
gests  the  exertion  of  improper  influences;  as,  ‘  Every 
fool  will  be  meddling  ”  (Prov.  xx.*3) ;  “  He  attempts  to  med¬ 
dle  in  all  your  concerns ”  (Smollett) ;  “a  bewildered  fear 
of  this  explosive  engine  in  his  arms,  whose  works  .  .  .  had 
been  tampered  with  ”  (Stevenson) ,  the  w  ill  had  been  tam¬ 
pered  with;  “Some  meddling  rogue  has  tampered  with 
him  ”  (Tennyson).  See  interpose,  intrude,  officious. 
to  meddle  and  (or)  make,  to  concern  or  busy  one’s  self;  to 
interfere  ;  —  with  with  or  in.  Archaic  or  Dial. 

med'dler  (mSd'ler),  n.  One  w  ho  meddles  ;  one  who  inter¬ 
feres,  or  busies  himself  witli  things  in  which  he  has  no 
concern  ;  an  officious  person  ;  a  busybody. 

med'dle-some  (m6d'’l-sMin),  a.  Given  to  meddling;  apt 
to  interpose  in  the  affairs  of  others  ;  officiously  intrusive. 
—  med'dle  some-ly,  adv.  —  med'dle  some  ness.  n. 

Mede  (med),  n.  One  of  the  people  of  ancient  Media,  a 
kingdom  in  what  is  now  northwestern  Persia,  which  at¬ 
tained  its  greatest  power  in  the  (Ith  and  7th  centuries  b.c. 
The  Medes  were  nearly  related  to  the  Persians.  Their  re¬ 
ligion  was  Magianism. 

Me-de'a  (me-de'd),  n.  [L.,  fr.  Gr.  MqSem.]  Gr.  Myth. 
A11  enchantress,  daughter  of  iEetes,  a  king  of  Colchis. 
She  helped  her  lover,  Jason,  the  Argonaut,  to  win  the 
golden  fleece,  accompanied  him  back  to  Thessaly,  prevent¬ 
ing  her  father,  w'ho  w  as  in  pursuit,  from  overtaking  them, 
by  strewing  the  sea  with  tne  limbs  of  her  young  brother 
Absyrtus.  She  restored  Jason’s  old  father,  iEson,  to 
youth,  by  letting  his  blood  and  pouring  in  a  magic  prepa¬ 
ration,  and  revenged  Jason’s  wrongs  by  persuading  the 
daughters  of  Pelias  to  kill  their  father  in  order  to  perform 
the  magic  restoration,  which  she  then  withheld.  Jason 
finally  deserted  her  for  Creusa,  princess  of  Corinth,  and 
Medea,  in  revenge,  sent  her  rival  the  gift  of  a  poisoned 
robe,  killed  her  own  children  by  Jason,  and,  setting  fire  to 
the  palace,  fled  in  a  serpent-drawrn  chariot  to  Athens. 
She  is  the  heroine  of  a  tragedy  by  Euripides. 

Me-de'o-la  (me-de'6-ld),  it.  [NL.,  dim.  fr.  L.  Medea,  Gr. 


graver,  or  worker  of  medallions. 

med'al-list.  med'al-lize,  med'- 

al-lur'gy,  etc.  V’ars.  of  medal- 
1 st.  etc. 

med'al-ur  gy  (mPd'dl-flr'jY),  tj. 
[mortal  +  the  root  of  Gr.  epyov 
work.]  Art  of  making  and 
striking  medals  and  coins. 

Me  da  mo  thi'  ( ma'du'mlVte ' ), 
n.  [F.,  fr.  Gr.  prjSayoOi  no¬ 
where.]  An  island  visited  by 
Panurge  and  Pantagruel  in  their 
search  for  the  Oracle  of  the 
Holy  Bottle.  The  account  of 
the  ridiculous  curiosities  there 
satirizes  the  improbable  stories 
of  travelers. 

Me'dan  (me'dftn).  Bib. 

||  me 'da-no  (m  a'd  a-n  B  :  Sp. 
ma'thii-;  146),  n.:  pi.  -Nos(-n5z; 
-nos).  [Sp.]  A  sand  dune 
Medb(meb;  mfib),  n.  In  Irish 
legend,  a  queen  of  Connuught 
wno  waged  against  l  ister  the 
war  in  which  Cuchullin  distin¬ 
guished  himself.  In  folklore  she 
is  a  fairy,  and  has  been  thought 
to  he  the  original  of  (Jxteev  Mob. 
medeyne,  medeynnair.  +  medi¬ 
cine.  MEDICI  NEK. 
med 'dal.  +  medal. 
medde.  +  mad. 


meddeler.  +  medlar. 
meddes.  mi  ns. 
med'dle,  n.  Act  of  meddling  ; 
interference.  Obs.  or  R. 
med'dle-come  ( mrd''l-kum),  n. 
A  meddler.  Dial.  Eng. 
med'dle  ment, //  See-MENT. 
med'dle  ous  <  -d’l-tZ8),  «.  Med¬ 
dlesome.  Obs. 

med'dling  (mfd'lYng),  p.  nr.  fir 
x-b.ii .  of  m eddle.  —  med'dling- 
ly,  adv. 

med'dly.  +  medley. 
mede.  d*  made  (pret.  k  p.  p.  of 
make),  maid,  mead,  meed. 
Med'e-ba  (mfd't-bd).  Bib. 
roedecine  d*  medi<  ink 
!  md  de-cine'  ex  pec  tante' 
(meUBen'  fB'pPk'ta.vt'  ;  mat'- 
sen').  [F.]  Expectant  medi¬ 
cine  or  treatment, 
medeen  me  dine. 
me  deen'.  Var.  of  medino 
mede'ful,  «•  Worthy  of  meed, 
or  reward  ;  meritorious.  Obs.  — 
mede'ful-ly.  adv.  Obs.  —  mede'¬ 
ful  nesse.  n.  Obs. 
medel.  medele  +  meddle. 
medelus.  +  meddleous. 

Med  e-me'na  (ni  5  d'f-m  e'n  A). 
i>.  Hih. 

meden.  +  maiden. 

I  ||  me-den'  a'gan  (mi-dfn'  a'- 


food,  f<Tot ;  out,  oil ;  chair  ;  go  ;  sing,  it)k  ;  4hen,  thin  ;  nature,  verclure  (260) ;  k  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  aoh  (144) ;  boN ;  yet ;  zh  -  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Guidi. 

Full  explanations  of  Abbreviations,  Signs,  etc..  Immediately  precede  the  Vocabulary. 
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MijSeta.  See  Medea.]  Bot.  A  genus  of  convallariaceous 
plants,  consisting  of  M.  virginica ,  the  Indian  cucumber. 

me'dl  a  (meMT-d),  n.  ;  pi.  media  (-e).  [NL.,  fr.  L.  medius 

middle.]  1.  Gram.  One  of  the  sonant  mutes  (voiced 
stops),  /3,  6,  y  (b,  d,  g)y  in  Greek,  or  of  their  equivalents 
in  other  languages,  so  named  as  intermediate  between  the 
tenues,  rr,  r,  k  (p,ty  k),  and  the  aspiratse  (aspirates)  <f>,d,  \ 
( ph  or/,  thy  ch).  Called  also  middle  mule ,  or  medial ,  and 
sometimes  soft  mute. 

2.  Aunt.  The  middle  coat  of  the  wall  of  a  blood  or  lymph 
vessel.  Chiefly  circularly  arranged  muscle  fibers  with  more 
or  less  elastic  tissue  in  the  larger  vessels  (esp.  arteries). 

3.  Zool.  The  median  vein  of  an  insect’s  wing. 

me'di  a  cy  (me'dl-d-sT),  n.  Mediate  state  or  quality. 

me'di  al  (-81),  a.  [L.  -medialis ,  fr.  medius  middle  :  cf.  F. 

medial.  See  mid.]  1.  Being,  situated,  or  occurring,  in 
the  middle  ;  intermediate  in  position  ;  middle  ;  median. 

2.  Phon .  Situated  within  a  word,  as  g  in  Ger.  Tagty  Berge  ; 

—  distinguished  from  initial ,  as  g  in  gehy  or  Jinaly  at  the 
end  of  a  word  or  syllable,  as  g  in  Tag ,  or  taglich. 

3.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  mean  or  average  ;  mean;  average; 
ordinary  ;  as,  medial  alligation. 

4.  Lau\  Interlocutory.  Rare. 

medial  cadence.  Music,  a  In  plain-song  melodies,  a  cadence 
ending  on  the  mediant  of  a  node,  b  A  cadence  in  which 
the  leading  chord  is  inverted.  —  m.  line,  Math.*  the  geomet¬ 
ric  mean  of  two  line  segments.  —  m.  moraine.  See  moraine. 

—  m.  stress.  See  stress,  n.,  4. 

me'di  al,  n.  1  Gram,  a  A  medial  letter  ;  also,  a  form  of 
a  letter  used  medially,  as  distinguished  from  one  used 
finally  or  initially,  as  in  Arabic,  b  See  media. 

2.  Zool .  The  median  vein  of  an  insect’s  wing. 

me'di-an  (meMT-tfn),  a.  [L.  medianus ,  fr.  medius  mid¬ 
dle:  cf.  F.  median.  See  medial  ;  cf.  mean  intermediate.] 

1.  Being  in  the  middle;  occupying  an  intermediate  posi¬ 
tion  ;  medial ;  middle  ;  running  through  the  middle  ;  as,  a 
median  groove,  vein,  line,  incision,  or  zone. 

2  Zool.  Situated  in  the  middle;  specif.,  lying  in  a  plane 
dividing  a  bilateral  animal  into  right  and  lelt  halves ;  me¬ 
dial  ;  mesial; — said  of  unpaired  organs  and  parts;  as, 
median  fins. 

3.  Statistics.  Designating  a  point  so  chosen  in  a  series 

that  half  of  the  individuals  in  the  series  are  on  one  side  of 
it,  and  half  on  the  other  ;  as  in  :  median  age,  the  age  which 
divides  the  people  into  a  younger  and  an  elder  half,  so 
that  there  are  just  as  many  above  it  as  below  it;  median 
point  of  population,  the  intersection  of  the  lines  dividing 
the  population  equally  north  and  south  and  equally  east 
and  west.  To  illustrate  the  distinction  between  median 
and  average ,  suppose  five  persons  have  wages  respectively 
of  $3,  #4,  $7,  and  §11.  The  average  wage  is  ;  the  me¬ 

dian  wage  is  $5.  The  median  is  almost  always  lower  than 
the  average,  and  in  estimating  general  or  typical  social 
conditions  is  apt  to  be  a  safer  guide. 

median  basilic  vein,  a  continuation  of  the  median  vein  of 
the  forearm,  which  passes  obliquely  toward  the  inner 
side  of  the  arm  in  the  bend  of  the  elbow  to  form  (with  the 
ulnar  veins)  the  basilic  vein.  It  is  often  selected  for  vene¬ 
section.— m.  cephalic  vein,  Anal .,  a  short  branch  of  the 
median  vein  which,  in  the  bend  of  the  elbow,  passes 
obliquely  toward  the  outer  side  of  the  arm,  where  it  joins 
the  radial  vein  to  form  the  cephalic  vein.  —  m.  coverts, 
Zo'dl. y  the  middle  coverts  of  a  bird’s  wing.  —  m.  ethmoid, 
Zool.,  specif.,  in  teleost  fishes,  the  supraethmoid.  See 
ethmoid.  —  m.  line,  Qeom.,  any  diametral  line,  as  one  from 
one  vertex  of  a  triangle  to  the  middle  of  the  opposite  side.  — 
m.  nerve,  Anal.,  a  nerve  which  arises  by  two  roots  from  the 
brachial  plexus  and  passes  down  the  middle  of  the  front 
of  the  arm.  —  m.  plane,  a  Anat.  &  Zool.  The  mesial  plane, 
b  Bot.  In  a  flower,  the  plane  of  the  axis.  —  m.  point, 
Geom.y  the  centroid  of  a  triangle,  where  its  three  medians 
concur.  —  m.  stress.  See  stress,  ?/.,  4.  —  m.  vein,  a  A  nut.  A 
superficial  vein  w  hich  passes  up  the  middle  of  the  front  sur¬ 
face  of  the  forearm.  Near  the  bend  of  the  elbow  it  divides 
into  the  median  basilic  and  median  cephalic  veins,  b 
Zool.  A  primary  vein  of  the  middle  part  of  an  insect’s 
wing.  — ro.  wall,  not .,  the  wall  or  plane  bisecting  the  pro¬ 
embryo  in  archegoniates  at  right  angles  to  the  basal  wall. 

me'di-an,  n.  1.  Short  for  median  vein,  median  nerve, 
median  quantity,  etc. 

2.  A  median  line,  point,  or  number. 

Me'di-an  (me'dT-Sn),  n.  Of  or  pertaining  to  ancient  Media 
or  the  Medes.  —  n.  A  Mede. 

me'di- ant  (-dnt),  n.  [L.  mediansy  p.  p.  of  medlar e  to 
halve :  cf.  It.  mediantey  F.  mediante .]  a  Gregorian 
Music.  In  the  authentic  modes,  a  tone  midway  between 
the  final  and  the  dominant;  in  the  plagal  modes,  the  cor¬ 
responding  tone,  of  a  less  settled  position.  See  mode, 
Illust.  b  Music.  The  third  note  above  the  keynote.  It 
divides  the  interval  between  the  tonic  and  dominant  into 
two  thirds. 

me  di-as  ti'nal  (me'dT-Xs-ti'nSl),  a.  A  nat.  Of  or  pertain¬ 
ing  to  a  mediastinum. 

me'dl-as'ti-ni'tis  (-Ss'tT-m'tis),  n.  [NL.  See  mediasti¬ 
num;  -itis.]  Med.  Inflammation  of  the  tissue  around  the 
organs  in  the  mediastinum. 

me  di-as  ti'num  (-Ss-tl'ndm),  n.  ;  L.  pi.  -tina  (-n a).  [NL., 
fr.  L.  medius  middle  ;  cf.  mediastinus  helper,  a  menial  serv¬ 
ant,  LL.  mediastinus  equiv.  to  medius:  cf.  F.  mkdiastin.] 
Anat.  1.  The  space  in  the  chest  between  the  pleural  sacs  of 
the  lungs.  It  contains  the  heart  and  all  the  viscera  of  the 
chest  except  the  lungs.  For  convenience  in  description, 
it  is  divided  into  the  superior  mediastinum,  above  the  peri¬ 
cardium  ;  the  middle  mediastinum,  containing  the  heart, 
etc. ;  the  anterior  mediastinum,  in  front  of,  and  the  posterior 
mediastinum,  behind,  the  pericardium. 

2.  A  mass  of  connective  tissue  traversed  by  vessels  and 
ducts  at  the  back  of  the  testis,  extending  into,  and  form¬ 
ing  an  incomplete  vertical  septum  in,  the  interior  of  the 
gland;  —  more  fully  called  me  di-as-ti'num  tes'tis. 

me'dl  ate  (me'dT-at),  a.  [L.  mediatusy  p.  p.  of  mediarey 


v.  t.,  to  halve,  v.  i.,  to  be  fn  the  middle.  See  medium.] 

1.  Between  the  extremes ;  middle;  interposed;  interven¬ 
ing  ;  intermediate  ;  intermediary.  Row  Rare. 

2.  Acting  by  means,  or  by  an  intervening  cause  or  instru¬ 
ment  ;  not  direct  or  immediate  ;  acting  or  suffering 
through  an  intervening  agent  or  condition. 

3.  Gained  or  effected  by  a  medium  or  condition. 

An  act  of  mediate  knowledge  is  complex.  Sir  M\  Hamilton 
4  Feudal  Law.  Having,  or  belonging  to,  the  relation  of 
lord  and  vassal  through  a  mesne  lord  or  tenure  ;  —  used 
with  reference  to  a  vassal  or  lord  when  the  former  holds  of 
the  latter  through  a  mesne  lord. 

mediate  auscultation.  See  auscultation,  2.  —  m.  derivation, 
Mnth.y  derivation  of  a  function  of  a  function  through  the 
medium  of  the  latter ;  thus,  if  y  —  f  (u)  and  u  =  </>(x),  then 
dy  dy  du 


Tx  =  du  ■  <&•  -  m- infcrence'  L°Vic 


an  inference  drawn  from 


more  than  one  proposition  or  premise ;  —  distinguished 
from  immediate  inference.  See  inference,  syllogism.— 
m.  right.  Lair.  See  right,  n.%  Cit. 

me'di  ate  (me'dT-at),  v.  i. ;  -at'ed  (-at'Sd) ;  -at'ing  (-at/- 
Tng).  [LL.  mediate  to  mediate.  See  mediate,  a.]  1.  To 

be  in  the  middle,  or  between  two  ;  to  intervene  Rare. 

2.  To  interpose  betw  een  parties  as  the  equal  friend  of  each, 
esp.  to  effect  a  reconciliation  or  agreement;  to  act  as  an 
intermediary  or  mediator ;  as,  to  mediate  between  nations. 
Syn.  —  See  interpose. 

me'di  ate,  v.  t.  1.  To  divide  into  two  equal  parts.  Obs.  or  R. 

2.  To  effect  or  settle  by  mediation  ;  to  bring  about  ns  a 
mediator,  instrument,  or  means;  as,  to  mediate  a  peace. 

3.  To  act  as  the  intermediary  or  medium  in  effecting, 
bringing  about,  communicating,  transferring,  or  the  like; 
to  effect,  produce,  communicate,  or  impart  mediately  or 
indirectly;  — often  in  the  passive. 

Signs,  bo  far  ns  they  mediate  such  communication,  indicate 
objects  already  presented.  G.  F.  Stout. 

me'di-ate  ly,  adv.  In  a  mediate  manner  ;  by  a  secondary 
or  intervening  cause  or  agent ;  with  an  intervening  person 
or  thing  ;  not  directly  or  primarily  ;  by  means  ;  —  opposed 
to  immediately . 

God  worketh  all  things  amongst  us  mediately.  Raleigh. 
me  di  a'tlon  (-a'shfin),  n.  [ME.  mediacioun  ;  cf.  F.  me¬ 
diation.  See  mediate,  v.]  1.  Act  of  mediating ;  specif.: 

a  Division  into  two  equal  parts  ;  halving;  bisection.  Obs. 
b  Action  or  relation  of  anything  interposed  or  serving  as 
an  intermediary  ;  action  as  a  necessary  condition,  means, 
or  instrument  ;  instrumentality  ;  intervention. 

The  soul  [acts]  by  the  mediation  of  these  passions.  South. 
C  Agency  between  parties  at  variance,  with  a  view  to  rec¬ 
oncile  them;  entreaty  for  another;  intercession;  specif., 
Internal.  Lawy  the  intercession  or  agency  of  one  power 
between  two  or  more  other  powers  on  their  invitation  or 
consent  amicably  to  arrange  differences  between  them. 

Some  writers  distinguish  mediation  from  “good  offices,”  but 
the  distinction  is  of  little  practical  value.  We  may,  il  we  please, 
regard  “good  offices  ”  hb  inchoate  mediation,  and  **  mediation  " 
as  good  offices  brought  to  the  birth.  Encyc.  Brit. 

2.  Music.  In  a  plain  song  or  Anglican  chant,  the  part 
lying  between  the  two  reciting  notes.  In  plain  song  it  is 
sometimes  regarded  as  including  the  reciting  note,  and  as 
comprising  that  part  of  the  first  half  of  the  chant  which 
follows  the  intonation. 

3.  Astron.  The  southing  of  a  heavenly  body;  meridian 
passage  ;  culmination. 

me'di  a  tive  (me'dl-a-tTv),  a.  Mediating;  pertaining  to 
mediation,  used  in  mediation;  as,  medialire  efforts, 
me'di-a- ti-za'tion  (-a-tT-za'sh&n  ;  -ti-za'shfin),  n.  [Cf.  F. 
media  ti  sat  ion.']  A  mediatizing,  or  state  of  being  mediatized, 
me'di  a-tize  (me'dY-d-tiz),  v.  t.  ,  me'di-a-tized  (-tizd);ME'Di- 
a-tiz'ing  (-tiz'Tng).  [F.  mediatiser ,  or  G.  mediatisieren.] 

1.  Under  the  Holy  Roman,  or  former  German,  empire,  to 
cause  (a  prince  or  state)  to  hold  mediately  instead  of  im¬ 
mediately  of  the  empire ;  to  reduce  to  the  position  of  a 
mediate  vassal  of  the  empire  ;  hence,  to  annex  (a  state, 
etc.)  to  another,  the  former  sovereign  being  allowed  to 
retain  his  title  and  usually  some  governmental  rights. 

The  misfortune  of  being*  a  mediatized  prince.  Rea  eon  afield. 

2.  To  render  mediate  ;  to  cause  to  be  mediate  in  position. 
Our  hypothesis  is  then  a  simple,  as  it  is  also  something  of  a 

mediatizing,  one.  //.  Browne. 

me'di-a  tize,  v.  i.  1.  Ger.  Hist.  To  become  a  mediate 
vassal  of  the  empire.  See  mediatize,  v.  /.,  1. 

2  To  mediate  ;  to  occupy  a  middle  position, 
me'di-a  tor  (  a'ter),  n.  [L.  mediator:  cf.  F.  mbdiateur.] 

1.  One  who  mediates  ;  esp.,  one  who  interposes  between 
parties  at  variance  to  reconcile  them  ;  an  intercessor. 

For  there  is  one  God,  and  one  mediator  between  God  and  men, 
the  man  Christ  Jesus.  1  Tim.  ii  5. 

2  An  intermediary  or  interagent ;  a  go-between.  Obs. 

3.  Physiol.  Chem.  An  amboceptor. 

4.  Card  Playing.  Omber,  or  a  variety  of  it. 

me  di  a-to'ri  al  (-d-to'ri-al ;  201),  a.  Of,  pertaining  to, 
like,  or  characteristic  of,  a  mediator  or  mediation.  —  me'¬ 
di  a  to'rial  ism  (-Tz’m),  —  me  di  a  to'ri  al  ly ,  adv. 

me'di  a-to  ry  (me'di-d-to-rT),  a.  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  of 
the  nature  of,  mediation  ;  mediating;  mediatorial, 
med'ic  (mSd'Tk),  n.  [L.  medico ,  Gr.  (sc.  7roa)  a 

kind  of  clover  introduced  from  Media ,  fr.  M^fiocos  Me¬ 
dian.]  Any  plant  of  the  genus  MedicagOy  esp.  M.  saliva. 
Me'dlc  (me'dik),  n.  The  language  of  ancient  Media,  a  form 
of  Iranian  closely  related  to  Persian. 

med  i-ca-ble  (m?d'T-kd-b’l),  a.  [L.  medicabiliSy  fr.  medi¬ 
care ,  medicariy  to  heal,  fr.  medicus  physician.  See  medi¬ 
cal.]  1  Capable  of  being  medicated,  cured,  or  healed. 

2.  Capable  of  curing  or  healing  ;  medicinal.  Obs. 

Med  i-ca'go  (-ka'go),n.  [NL.  See  medic.]  Bot.  A  large 
genus  of  Old  World  cloverlike  fabaceous  herbs  character¬ 
ized  by  pinnatelytrifoliolate  leaves,  heads  of  yellow  or  pur¬ 


ple  flowers,  and  falcate  and  spirally  twisted  pods.  Some 
species,  as  M.  saliva,  the  alfalfa  or  lucern,  yield  valuable 
forage  and  hay  crops.  The  black  medic  ( M.  lupulxna)  and 
tiie  spotted  medic  (M.  arabica)  are  cosmopolitan  weeds, 
med'i-cal  (m5d'I-kdl),  a.  [LL.  medical  is,  L.  medicus  be¬ 
longing  to  healing,  fr.  mederi  to  heal  ;  cf.  Avestan  madha 
medical  science,  wisdom:  cf.  F.  medical.]  1.  Of,  pert, 
to,  or  dealing  with,  the  healing  art,  or  the  science  of  medi¬ 
cine,  esp.  in  the  narrower  sense;  as,  the  medical  profes¬ 
sion  ;  medical  services  ;  medical  jurisprudence. 

2.  Requiring  medical,  as  distinguished  from  surgical, 
treatment ;  —  said  of  certain  diseases. 

3.  Medicinal;  as,  the  medical  properties  of  a  plant.  Rare.. 
medical  code.  See  code,  n..  3.  —  m.  corps,  one  of  the  con¬ 
stituent  parts  of  the  Medical  Department  of  the  U.  S. 
Army  (under  Act  of  Congress  approved  Apr.  23.  19U8).  con¬ 
stituting  the  commissioned  personnel  of  the  Medical  De¬ 
partment  except  those  in  the  medical  reserve  corps.  —  M. 
Department.  Mil.,  a  department  of  the  United  States  army, 
comprising  the  medical  corps,  medical  reserve  corps,  dental 
surgeons,  hospital  corps,  and  nurse  corps,  under  the  head  of 
a  surgeon-general  with  the  rank  of  brigadier  general.  —  m. 
jurisprudence,  the  science  that  treats  of  the  relation  and 
application  of  medical  facts  to  legal  principles ;— more 
properly,  though  less  commonly,  called  forensic ,  or  legal, 
medicine.  —  m.  man,  a  man  w  ho  practices  medicine  ;  —  used 
widely  to  include  physician,  surgeon,  accoucheur,  etc.  —  m. 
reserve  corps,  one  of  the  constituent  parts  of  the  Medical 
Department  of  the  U.  S.  army,  created  by  Act  of  Congress 
approved  Apr.  23,  1908.  Its  purpose  is  to  secure  a  reserve 
force  of  medical  officers.  —  m.  survey,  Nax>.,  in  the  United 
States  navy,  a  medical  examination  of  one  known  or  sus¬ 
pected  to  be  physically  or  mentally  unfit  for  duty. 

med'i  cal,  n.  1.  A  medical  student  or  man.  Colloq. 

2.  A  small  bottle  or  vial  made  from  glass  tubing, 
me  dic'a  ment  (me-dik'<i-m?nt ;  mgd'T-kd- ;  277).  n.  [L. 
i  medicamentum ,  fr.  medicare,  medicariy  to  heal  :  cf.  F. 

1  medicament.  See  medicable.]  Anything  used  for  healing 
|  diseases  or  wounds  ;  a  medicine  ;  a  healing  application, 
med'i-cas  ter  (mgd'T-kSs'ter),  n.  [Cf.  F.  medicas/re. 
See  medical;  2d  -aster.]  A  medical  charlatan  or  quack, 
med'i-cate  (-kat),  v.  t. ;  med'i-cat'ed  (-kat'6d) ;  med'i- 
cat'ing  (-kat'Tng).  [L.  medicalus,  p.  p.  of  medicare ,  medi- 
cari.  See  medicable.]  1.  To  treat  with  medicine  ;  to  cure. 

2.  To  impregnate  with  anything  medicinal ;  to  drug  ;  as, 
medicated  waters. 

3.  To  treat  for  a  special  purpose,  as  with  a  drug.  Obs. 

4  To  impregnate,  as  a  liquor,  with  something  deleterious, 
as  a  poison  ;  to  u  doctor.”  Obs. 

med'i-cate.  i\  i.  To  practice  medicine.  Rare. 
med  i-ca'tion  (-ka'shftn),  n.  [L.  medicatio:  cf.  F.  medi¬ 
cation.]  Act  or  process  of  medicating, 
med'i  ca-tive  (mSd'I-ka-ttv),  a.  Medicinal;  acting  like 
a  medicine  ;  curative. 

Med  i-ce'an  (mgd'T-se'dn),  a.  Of  or  pert,  to  a  Florentine 
family,  the  Medici,  of  great  power  and  wealth  in  the  14th, 
15th,  and  lGth  centuries,  which  furnished  many  rulers  of 
Florence  and  Popes  Leo  X.  and  Clement  VII.  It  was  noted 
for  its  patronage  of  art  and  literature  and  for  the  magnif¬ 
icence  of  its  palaces  and  entertainments. —  Medicean  plan¬ 
ets  or  stars.  Astron.,  the  four  satellites  of  Jupiter  discov¬ 
ered  by  Galileo,  and  named  in  honor  of  the  Medici. 

Med'i  ci  (mSd'e-ohe;  ma'de-),  a.  Medicean.  —  Medici  collar, 
Dressmaking,  a  high  stiff  collar  rolling  out  at  the  top. 
me  dic'i  na  ble  (me-dls'T-nd-b’l ;  mSd'sTn-d-b’l ;  the  sec¬ 
ond  is  the  older  pron .,  as  in  Shakespeare)y  a.  1.  Medicinal ; 
having  the  nower  of  healing.  Archaic. 

The  Book  !  I  turn  its  medicinable  leaves.  R.  Browning. 
2.  Of  or  pertaining  to  medicine.  Obs. 
me-dic'i-nal  ( me-dTs'T-nu  1 ;  formerly  mSd'sT-nSl,  as  in  Mil- 
ton  d4  Shakespeare,  or  mgd'i-sl'iml,  also  in  Shakespeare ),  a. 
[L.  medicinalis:  cf.  F.  medicinal.  See  medicine.]  1.  Cura¬ 
tive  or  alleviative  ;  used  for  the  cure  or  alleviation  of  bodily 
disorders  ;  as,  medicinal  tinctures,  plants,  or  springs. 

2  Of  or  pertaining  to  medicine;  medical.  Obs. 
medicinal  leech.  See  2d  leech,  2  a. 
med'i  cine  (mSd'T-sTn  ;  med'T-s’n  ;  in  British  usage,  ex¬ 
cept  in  Scotland,  usually  med's’n),  n.  [ME.  medicine,  med- 
ecine,  medeyne,  OF.  medicine ,  medecine ,  F.  m&decine,  L. 
medicinn,  fr.  medicus.  See  medical.]  1.  The  science 
and  art  dealing  with  the  prevention,  cure,  or  alleviation  of 
disease  ;  in  a  narrower  sense,  that  part  of  the  science  and 
art  of  restoring  and  preserving  health  which  is  the  prov¬ 
ince  of  the  physician  as  distinguished  from  the  surgeon 
and  obstetrician. 

2.  Any  substance  or  preparation  used  in  treating  disease  ; 
a  medicament ;  a  remedial  agent ;  a  remedy  ;  physic. 

By  medicine,  life  may  be  prolonged.  Shak. 

3.  A  drug  or  the  like  used  for  a  purpose  not  curative,  as 
a  love  potion,  a  poison,  the  alchemists’  elixir,  etc.  Obs. 

4.  a  Among  the  North  American  Indians,  any  object  sup¬ 
posed  to  give  control  over  natural  or  magical  forces,  to 
act  as  a  protective  charm,  or  to  cause  healing ;  also,  magi¬ 
cal  power  itself ;  the  potency  which  a  charm,  token,  or 
rite  is  supposed  to  exert.  Cf.  manito. 

The  North  American  Indian  boy  usually  took  ns  his  medicine 
the  first  animal  of  which  he  dreamed  during  the  long  and  soli¬ 
tary  fast  that  he  observed  at  puberty.  //.  Giddings. 

b  Hence,  a  similar  objector  agency  among  other  savages. 

5  Short  for  medicine  man. 

6  Intoxicating  liquor  ;  drink.  Slang. 

med'i  cine,  v.  f.  ;  -cined  (-sTnd  ;  -s’nd) ;  -cin-ino  (-stn-Tng; 
-s’n-Tng).  [Cf.  F.  mediciner.]  To  give  medicine  to ;  to 
affect,  effect,  bring,  or  restore  as  a  medicine  does.  “  Medi¬ 
cine  thee  to  that  sweet  sleep.”  Shak. 

The  healing  which  that  scrap  of  parchment 
Will  medicine  to  Ambition’s  flagging  heart.  Ld.  Lytton. 
medicine  animal  Among  the  North  American  Indians, 
the  animal  which  is  the  “  medicine,”  or  personal  genius  or 
guardian,  of  an  individual.  Cf.  medicine,  n .,  4,  Cit. 


gan),  or  Gr.  firjSev  ay iv.  Noth¬ 
ing  too  much ;  no  excess. ( Equiv. 
of  L.,Ne  quid  nimis.)  A  famous 
Greek  maxim, 
medeson.  +  medicine. 
mede  we.  +  meadow. 
me'di-  (me'dY-).  See  medio-. 
me'di-a  (me'dY-d),  n.,  pi.  of 

MEDIUM. 

Me'di-a.  n  ,  or  Kans  Me-ri'di  o- 

na'lis (kous'  m5-rTd'Y-i*-na'IIs). 
[L.  media,  fern,  of  medius  mid¬ 
dle  J  See  star. 
me  'di-ad  (me'dt-fid),  adv.  [me¬ 
dian  +  1st  -ad.]  Anat.  Sr  Zo<d. 
Toward  the  median  line  or 
plane  of  an  animal. 


me'di-ae.  n.,  pi.  of  media. 
me  di  ae'val.  me  di  se'val  ism, 
etc.  Vars.  of  medieval,  etc. 
me'di-al-ly,  adv.  of  medial. 
me'di-a  lu'na  <  me'dl-d-lCb'nd; 
Sp.  ma'tbyii-loo'nii),  n.  [Sp. 
media  lima  half-moon.]  The 
half-moon  (fish), 
me'di-an'ic  (m<5/dt-&n'Yk),  a. 
Of,  pert,  to,  or  characteristic  of, 
a  medium,  or  seer, 
me  di  a-nim'ic  (-d-nYm'Yk>,  a. 
[medium  +  L.  anima  soul.]  Me- 
niumistic.—  me'di-an-lsm  ( mc'- 
dr-dn-Yz’m),  me  di  a  nim'i-ty 
(-a-nYm'T-tY),  n. 
me  di  an'i-ty  ( me'dY-&n'Y-tY),n. 
Mediumistic  nature  or  power. 


me'di-an  ly.  n<ir.  of  median. 
me'di-ant  (me'dY-dnt),  a.  Me¬ 
dial  ;  intervening.  R.  [0*>s.| 
me  di-as'tin.  a.  Intermediate.  | 
me  di-as'tine  (me'dl-tta'tln),  n. 
=  mediastinum.  Rare. 
me  di  as  ti'no  per  i-ca  r-d  i't  i  8 
(-fts-tT'nn-pPr'Y-kar-dT'tTs),  n. 
[NL.]  Med.  Inflammation  of 
the  mediastinum  and  the  peri¬ 
cardium. 

me' di-ate-ness,  n.  See -ness. 
me'di  at  ing  (  me'dY-at'Yng),  p. 
pr.  V  vh  n.  of  MEDIATE,  v.  — 
me'di  at  ing-ly.  adu.  [al.  Obs  I 
me  di-a-to'ri-ous.a.  Mediatori-I 
me'di-a  tor-ship.  n.  See  -ship. 
me'di-a  tress  (me'dY-a'trcs), 


me'di-a  trice  (  ii'trYs ),  me  di-a'- 
trix  (me  dl-a'tr'lks),  n.  [Cf.  L. 
mediatrix :  cf.  F.  mfidiatrice.] 
A  female  mediator, 
med'ic  (mfd'Tk).  a.  [L.  med i- 
Medical.  Rare. 
med'ic,  n.  A  medical  man  ; 
physician.  Obs.  except,  U.  S. 
< 'allege  Slang,  a  medical  stu¬ 
dent.  [clover.  Ofts.l 

med'i-ca.  r?.  [L.j  =  medic,  a! 
med'i-cal-ly.  adv.  of  medical. 
me  dic'a  ment,  v.  t.  To  treat 
with  medicaments, 
med'i-ca-men'tal  (mPd'Y-ka- 
mfn'tdl ),  a.  Of  the  nature  of  a 
medicament  :  medicinal.  Rare. 
—  med  i-ca-men'tal-ly,  adv. 


med  i-ca-men'ta  ry  (-td-rY).  a. 
Medicamentnl  ;  also,  Obs.,  deal¬ 
ing  with  medicaments, 
med'i-ca  men-ta'tion  <  -mPn-ti'- 
slu/n),  n.  Treatment  with  me¬ 
dicaments. 

med  i-ca-men'touB  (-mPn'tus), 
a.  Medicamentnl. 
med'i-ca  tor  ( mCd'Y-ki'tSr),  n. 
One  who  medicates  ;  a  preparer 
or  compounder. 

med'i  ca-to-ry  (-kd-tiWY),  a. 
Curative;  healing.  [clover. I 
medic  bur  <>>■  clover.  The  hurl 
me'di-ce,  cu'ra  te  ip'sum 
(m»d'l-se).  [LL.]  Physician, 
heal  thyself  ;  —  the  form  in  the 
Vulgate  of  a  proverb  quoted  in 


Luke  iv.  23.  [Ofe*.| 

me  dic'i  an-er.  ».  A  physician.! 
med'i  cin  Medicine.  Ref.  Sp. 
med'i-cin-a-ble,  n.  A  medicin¬ 
able  herb.  Obs. 
me  dic'i-na-ble-nesB  (mf-dYs'Y- 
nd-b’l-nPs  ;  mCd'I-sYn-),  w.  See 

-N  ESS. 

me-dic'i-nal,  n.  1.  A  medicinal 
substance  :  a  medicine 
2.  pi.  Medical  matters.  Obs. 
me  dic'i  nal-ly,  at/r.  of  medici¬ 
nal.  See-LY. 

me  dic'i  nal-ness,  n.  See -ness. 
me  dic'i-na-ry  (mf-dYB'Y-nH-rl), 
a.  Medicinal.  Obs. 
med'i-cine.  n.  [F.  mtdecin.] 
A  physician.  Obs. 


ale,  senate,  cSre,  iim,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofd  ;  eve,  event,  end,  recent,  maker ;  Ice,  Ill ;  old,  6bey,  orb,  6dd,  sSft,  connect ;  use,  unite,  urn,  up,  circus,  menu ; 

II  Foreign  Word.  f  Obsolete  Variant  of.  +  combined  with.  =  equals. 


MEDICINE  BAG 
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medicine  bag.  Among  the  North  American  Indians,  a 
bag,  often  the  skin  of  an  animal,  containing  charms  or 
medicine,  ’  and  worn  about  the  person, 
medicine  ball-  Gymnastic*.  A  large  leather-covered  ball 
stuffed  With  soft  material  and  weighing  several  pounds. 
It  is  designed  to  be  tossed  and  caught  for  exercise 
medicine  dance.  A  ceremonial  dance  of  the  Cheyennes  in 
u  inch  the  participators  mutilate  and  torture  themselves 
medicine  lodge.  Among  the  North  American  Indians,  a 
lodge  for  ceremonial  dances,  initiations,  etc. 
medicine  man.  Among  the  North  American  Indians  and 
other  savages,  a  person  who  professes  to  cure  sickness 
drive  awav  evil  sr»irit«  mwi  f u..  n. 


di¬ 
ll  se 


. —  - — — •• " iJiuicBoca  iu  core  sicKness, 

rive  away  evil  spirits,  and  control  the  weather  by  the 
se  of  medicine.”  See  medicine,  4. 


mcd'l-co-  (mSd'I-ko-).  Combining  form  from  Latin  medi- 
vus,  signifying  relating  to  medicine,  concerned  with  the 
application  of  medical  principles,  etc.,  as  in  med'i-CO-chi- 
rur'gi  cal  (-ki-rQr'jI-k«l),  med  i  co  le'gal,  med'i-co- 
mor'al.  med'lco-psy'cho-log'i-cal  (-si'ko-loj'T-kal),  etc. 
rne-dl'e-ty  (me-di'e-tl),  n.  [L.  medietas .]  1.  The  half ; 
moiety.  Obs.  or  Law. 

2  Middle  or  intermediate  part,  state,  or  quality.  Obs. 

3.  Moderation  ;  temperance.  Obs. 
me'di  e'val,  me  dl  so'val  (me'dl  e'vnl ;  mSd'I- ;  277),  a. 
s^lL-tMnffn^middle  aevum  age.  See  middle  ;  age.]  Of, 
pertaining  to,  characteristic  of,  or  like  that  of,  the  Middle 
Ages;  as,  medieval  architecture. — n.  One  who  lived  in 
the  Middle  Ages.  —  medieval,  or  mediaeval,  dividend,  either 
part  of  an  indenture.  Obs.,  exc.  in  the  English  exchequer, 
me  di  e'val  ism,  me  di  aB'val  ism  (-Tz’m),  n.  Medieval 
belief  or  practice  ;  the  method  or  spirit  of  the  Middle 
Ages  ;  devotion  to  the  institutions,  arts,  and  practices  of 
the  Middle  Ages  ;  a  survival  from  the  Middle  Ages, 
me  di  e'val  1st,  me  di-ae'val-ist,  n.  One  who  has  a  taste 
for,  or  is  versed  in,  the  history,  art,  etc.,  of  the  Middle 
Ages  ;  one  in  sympathy  with  medieval  spirit  or  forms  ;  a 
practicer  of  medievalism,  as  in  religion.  —  me'di-e'val- 
is'tic,  me  di  aB  val  is'tic  (-Ts'tlk),  a. 

Med  i  nil'la  (mgd'T-nTl'a),  n.  [NL.,  after  D.  J.  de  Me- 
dinilla  y  Pineda,  Spanish  governor  of  the  Ladrone  Islands.] 
Hot.  A  large  genus  of  tropical  melastomaceous  shrubs 
with  fleshy  leaves  and  large  panicles  of  white  or  pink 
flowers,  the  anthers  with  a  lobed  or  spurred  connective. 
Several,  as  M.  magnifica ,  are  handsome  greenhouse  plants, 
me-di'no  (mS-de'no),  n.  Also  me-din',  me  dine'  (mS- 
den').  [Prob.  of  Ar.  origin  :  cf.  F.  medin.']  A  bronze 
coin  and  money  of  account  of  Egypt,  worth  &  piaster. 
Also,  formerly,  a  small  coin  of  Syria  and  North  Africa, 
me'di  0-  (me'di-$-),  me'di-  (me'di-).  Combining  form  from 
Latin  medius ,  meaning  middle. 

me'di-o  cro  (-o'ker),  a.  [F.  mediocre ,  L.  mediocris,  fr. 
medius  middle.  See  mid.]  Of  a  middle  quality  ;  of  but 
a  moderate  or  low  degree  of  excellence;  indifferent;  or¬ 
dinary.  “  A  very  mediocre  poet.”  Pope. 

me  di  OC'ri-ty  (-Qk'rT-tT),  n.  ;  pi.  -ties  (-tlz).  [F.  medio- 

crite,  L.  mediocritas.']  1.  Quality  or  state  of  being  medi¬ 
ocre  ;  a  middle,  intermediate,  or  mean  state,  degree,  or 
quality;  moderate  mental  capacity,  ability,  skill,  or  the 
like ;  mediocre,  average,  or  ordinary  mental  endowment. 

2.  A  middle  course ;  moderation;  temperance.  Obs. 

3.  That  which  is  intermediate  between  extremes;  a,  or 
the,  mean.  Now  Rare. 

4.  Moderate  or  temperate  state,  degree,  rate,  or  amount. 

Obs.  or  R.  ‘‘A  mediocrity  qf  success.  ”  Bacon. 

6.  Medium  size.  Rare. 

6.  Moderate  possessions  or  condition  in  life.  Obs. 

7.  A  mediocre  person.  “ Mediocrities  and  respectabili¬ 
ties  of  every  description.”  J.  A.  Symonds. 

med'i-tate  (mSd'T-tat),  v.  t.  ;  med'i-tat'ed  (-tat'Sd) ;  med'- 
i-tat'ing  (-taking).  [L.  meditatus ,  p.  p.  of  meditari  to 
meditate  ;  akin  to  Gr.  pebecrSai  to  be  mindful  of,  L.  modus 
measure,  moderation,  mode,  and  E.  mete ,  v.  See  mete, 
v.  ;  cf.  mode.]  1.  To  contemplate  ;  to  keep  the  mind  or 
attention  fixed  upon  ;  to  watch  ;  to  study  ;  to  muse  upon 
or  over;  to  ponder.  Now  Rare.  44  Blessed  is  the  man 
that  doth  meditate  good  things.”  Ecclus.  xiv.  20. 

2  To  purpose  ;  intend  ;  plan  ;  as,  to  meditate  a  war. 


I  meditate  to  pass  the  remainder  of  life  in  a  Btate  of  undis¬ 
turbed  repose.  Washington 

3.  To  think  ;  opine.  Obs. 

Syn.  —  Ponder,  weigh,  revolve,  study.  See  consider. 
to  meditate  away,  to  pass  away,  as  time,  in  meditation,  —  to 
m.  the  Muse,  to  exercise  one’s  self  in,  or  practice,  the  com¬ 
position  of  poetry.  Milton ,  after  L.  Musam  meditari ,  Ver¬ 
gil  (. Ecl.y  I.  2). 

med'i-tate,  v.  i.  To  keep  the  mind  in  a  state  of  contempla¬ 
tion;  to  dwell  in  thought ;  to  muse;  cogitate;  reflect. 

In  his  law  doth  he  meditate  day  and  night.  Ps.  i.  2. 


med  i  ta'tlon  (mSd'T-ta'slmn),  n.  [ME.  meditacioun ,  F. 
meditation ,  fr.  L.  meditatio.]  1.  Act  of  meditating; 
thought ;  esp.,  close  or  continued  thought ;  turning  or  re¬ 
volving  of  a  subject  in  the  mind  ;  serious  contemplation  ; 
reflection. 

Let  the  words  of  my  mouth  and  the  meditation  of  my  heart  be 
acceptable  in  thy  sight.  Ps.  xlx.  14. 

2  Specif.,  a  private  religious  or  devotional  exercise  con¬ 
sisting  in  a  continuous  application  of  the  mind  to  the  con¬ 
sideration  of  some  religious  or  moral  truth,  or  the  like, 
in  order  to  promote  personal  holiness  and  love  of  God. 

3.  A  discourse  treating  a  theme  meditatively  or  so  as  to 
lead  to  meditation  ;  as,  Hervey’s  Meditations. 

med'i  ta-tive  (mSd'i-ta-tTv),  a.  [L.  meditativus :  cf.  F. 
meditatif.']  1.  Disposed  or  given  to  meditate,  or  to  medi¬ 
tation  ;  meditating  ;  as,  a  meditative  man  or  mood. 

2  Devoted  to,  indicative  of,  or  promotive  of,  meditation. 
—  med'i-ta-tive  ly,  adv.  —  med'i-ta-tlve-ness,  n. 

med'i  ta  tor  (-ta'ter),  n.  One  who  meditates, 
med  i-ter  ra'ne  an  (mSd'T-ter-a'ue-an),  a.  [L.  mediterra- 
neus;  medius  middle  -f-  terra  land.  See  mid  ;  terrace.] 

1.  Inclosed,  or  nearly  inclosed,  with  land  ;  landlocked  ;  as, 
the  Mediterranean  Sea,  between  Europe  and  Africa. 

2.  Inland  ;  midland  ;  remote  from  the  ocean.  Rare. 

Cities,  as  well  mediterranean  as  maritime.  Holland. 

3.  [cap.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Mediterranean  Sea;  as, 
Mediterranean  trade  ;  a  Mediterranean  voyage. 
Mediterranean  arrow  release.  See  arrow  release.  —  M.  class. 
Poultry ,  a  class  of  domestic  poultry  containing  certain 
breeds,  mostly  of  Spanish  or  Italian  origin,  as  the  Leg¬ 
horns,  Minorcas,  Spanish,  and  Andalusians.  They  are  of 
light  build,  erect  and  graceful  carriage,  with  long  sickle 
feathers  in  the  male,  and  usually  a  large  single  comb.  —  M. 
fever,  Med.,  a  form  of  remittent  fever  occurring  mainly  on 
the  island  of  Malta  and  along  the  shores  of  the  Mediterra¬ 
nean,  due  to  one  of  the  bacteria  {Micrococcus  mel it ensis), 
and  characterized  by  profuse  perspiration,  pains,  and 
swelling  in  the  joints;  Malta  fever  ;  Gibraltar  fever.  —  M. 
flour  moth.  See  flour  moth.  — M.  race,  Ethnol .,  a  division 
of  the  Caucasian  race  dwelling  about  the  shores  of  the 
Mediterranean  Sea  and  comprising  the  ancient  Iberian, 
Ligurian,  Pelasgian,  and  Egypto-Hamitic  peoples,  together 
with  their  descendants.  The  race  is  characteristically  of 
medium  or  short  stature,  slender,  dolichocephalic,  and 
of  dark  complexion.  So  named  by  Sergi.  — M.  subregion, 
Zodgeog .,  a  subdivision  of  the  Palaearctic  region  including 
southern  Europe,  Persia,  Asia  Minor,  northern  Arabia, 
and  Africa  north  of  the  Sahara. 

med  i  ter-ra'ne-an,  n.  1.  A  mediterranean,  or  landlocked, 
sea,  or  the  like  ;  specif.  \_cap.~\,  the  Mediterranean  Sea. 

2.  One  living  inland  ;  an  inlander.  Obs. 

3.  [ cap.~\  A  person  of  the  Mediterranean  race. 

me'di  um  (me'dT-wm),  n. ;  pi.  E.  -UMs(-wmz),  L.  -dia  (-d). 
[L.  medium  the  middle,  fr.  medius  middle.  See  mid  ;  cf. 
medius.]  1.  That  which  lies  in  the  middle,  or  between 
things;  middle  or  intervening  quality,  state,  body,  quan¬ 
tity,  etc.  Hence  :  a  Middle  condition  or  degree  ;  mean. 

The  just  medium  .  .  .  lies  between  pride  and  abjection 

L'  Estrange. 

b  Middle  course  ;  moderation.  Obs.  c  A  middle  or  inter¬ 
mediate  thing.  Obs.  d  Logic.  The  mean  or  middle  term 
of  a  syllogism  ;  that  by  which  the  extremes  are  brought 
into  connection,  e  A  (mathematical)  mean  ;  average.  Obs. 

A  medium  of  six  years  of  war,  and  six  years  of  peace.  Burke. 

2.  A  substance  through  which  a  force  acts  or  an  effect  is 
transmitted  ;  as,  air  is  the  common  medium  of  sound. 
Hence  :  Surrounding  or  enveloping  substance  or  element; 
environment ;  also,  the  condition  on  which  any  event  or 
action  occurs  ;  necessary  means  of  motion  or  action  ;  that 
through  or  by  which  anything  is  accomplished,  conveyed, 
or  carried  on  ;  an  intermediate  means  or  channel ;  inter¬ 
agency  ;  instrumentality  ;  as,  an  advertising  medium. 

This  story  supposedly  came  from  Ireland  and  was  trnn emitted 
to  England  proper  through  Welsh  mediums.  Modern  Phdology 

3.  Hence,  in  technical  uses:  a  Biol.  (1)  One  of  the  nu¬ 
merous  fluid  or  more  or  less  solid  mixtures  of  nutritive 
substances,  gelatin,  agar,  etc.,  used  for  the  cultivation  of 
bacteria  or  other  organisms  ;  a  culture  medium.  (2)  One 
of  the  many  fluids  or  solids  in  which  organic  structures 
are  placed  for  preservation  or  other  purpose,  called  pre¬ 
servative  media,  mounting  media,  etc.  b  Com.  Short  for 
medium  of  exchange.  See  money,  c  Paint.  A  liquid,  as 
oil  or  water,  with  which  pigment  is  mixed  in  preparing  it 
for  application  ;  a  vehicle,  d  Photog.  A  varnish  spread 
upon  the  surface  of  a  negative  preparatory  to  retouching, 
e  Theat.  A  colored  screen  placed  between  a  light  and  the 
stage  to  throw  a  colored  light  on  the  latter,  f  A  size  of 
paper.  See  paper. 

4.  An  interagent ;  a  mediator  ;  an  intermediary. 


5.  A  person  supposed  to  be  susceptible  to  supernatural  or 
supernormal  agencies  to  such  an  extent  as  to  be  able  to  im¬ 
part  knowledge  derived  from  them  or  to  perform  actions 
impossible  without  their  aid  ;  as,  a  spiritualistic  medium. 
medium  and  half,  a  size  of  paper.  See  paper.  —  medium  of 
exchange.  See  money. 

me'di  um  (me'di -fun),  a.  1.  Having  a  middle  position  or 
degree  ;  mean  ;  intermediate  ;  medial ,  as,  a  horse  of  me¬ 
dium  size. 

2.  Mean  or  average.  Obs. 
medium  steel.  See  steel,  n.,  1. 

me  di  um  is'tic  (-Ts'tlk),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to,  or  having 
the  qualities  of,  mediumism  or  a  medium. 


me  dji'di-e,  me-dji'di  eh  ( mg-je'dT-g),  n.  [Turk,  mejidieh 
(prop.  fern.  a.  fr.  Ar.  mejid  glorious) ;  —  so  called  after  the 
sultan  Abdul  Mejid ,  lit.,  44  servant  of  the  Glorious  One,” 

1.  e.,  of  God.]  1.  a  A  silver  coin  of  Turkey  formerly  rated 
at  twenty,  but  since  18S0  at  nineteen,  piasters  (about  83 
cents),  b  A  gold  coin  of  Turkey  equal  to  one  hundred  pi¬ 
asters  ($4,396  or  18s.  Jd.);  a  lira,  or  Turkish  pound. 

2.  [cop.]  See  order,  n.,  1. 

med'lar  (mgd'ldr),  n.  [ME.  medler  medlar  tree,  OF.  meslier , 
F.  nejlier ,  fr.  OF.  mesle ,  medle,  the  fruit,  F.  n'ejle ,  L.  mes- 
pilum ,  mespilus ,  Gr.  piairiXov,  pecrni^-q.  Cf.  NASEBERRY.] 
1  a  A  small  Asiatic  malaceous  tree  (Mespilus  germanica ), 
widely  cultivated,  esp.  in  Eu¬ 
rope.  b  The  fruit  of  this  tree, 
which  resembles  a  crab  apple, 
but  is  not  edible  until  it  begins 
to  decay.  It  is  much  used  for 
preserves. 

2.  Incorrectly,  the  loquat. 
medlar  wood-  Any  of  various  1 
species  of  Myrtus  native  of  Mau¬ 
ritius,  or  their  hard  wood, 
med'ley  (-1T),  n.  ;  pi.  medleys 
(-liz);  [ME.  medlee,  OF.  meslee , 
medlee ,  mellee ,  F.  melSe ,  fr.  mes- 
ler,  v.  See  meddle  ;  cf.  melee.] 

1.  The  confusion  of  a  hand-to- 
hand  fight ;  a  hand-to-hand  com¬ 
bat  or  battle  ;  a  inglee.  Archaic. 

2.  A  mixture  ;  a  mingling  ;  esp., 
a  heterogeneous  mixture  ;  a  mingled  and  confused  mass  of 
inharmonious  ingredients;  a  jumble;  a  hodgepodge. 


Medlar  a  Flowering 
Shoot ;  b  Fruit.  Reduced. 


Love  is  a  medley  of  endearments,  jars, 

Suspicious,  reconcilements,  wars.  W  lValsh 


3.  A  cloth  of  mixed  colors  ;  — more  fully  medley  cloth. 

4  Music.  A  composition  of  passages  or  scraps,  esp.  dis¬ 
jointed  or  incongruous  ones,  detached  from  several  differ¬ 
ent  pieces;  a  potpourri.  Medley  is  usually  applied  to 
vocal,  potpourri  to  instrumental,  compositions. 

5.  A  mixed  literary  collection  ;  —  once  a  common  title. 

med'ley,  a.  [OF.  mesle,  p.  p.  See  meddle.]  1.  Of  a  mixed 
color;  motley.  Obs.  “  A  medlee  coat.”  Chaucer. 

2.  Mingled;  mixed;  confused;  motley. 

medley,  v.  t.  ;  med'leyed;  also,  med'lied  (-ltd) ;  med'ley- 
ing.  To  make  a  medley  of ;  to  mix,  mingle,  or  intermix. 

MddOC'  (ma'dSk'),  n.  [F.]  Wine  from  Medoc,  France.  See 
Bordeaux,  n. 

me  dulla  (me-dul'd),  n.  [L.]  1.  Marrow  ;  pith  ;  essence ; 
hence,  a  summary  or  compendium.  Obs. 

2.  Anat.  a  The  marrow  of  bones,  b  The  deep  or  inner  sub¬ 
stance  or  tissue  of  an  organ  or  part,  as  of  the  kidney  or  of 
a  hair,  c  Short  for  medulla  oblongata. 

3.  Bot.  a  The  pith  or  central  portion  of  fundamental  tissue 
when  inclosed  by  a  definite  vascular  cylinder,  as  in  the 
stems  of  dicotyledons  and  gymnosperms.  A  medulla  can 
also  be  distinguished  in  some  pteridophytes,  but  is  not  dif¬ 
ferentiated  in  monocotyledons.  It  is  generally  composed 
of  thin-walled  colorless  parenchyma,  which  often  disinte¬ 
grates,  leaving  the  stem  hollow.  See  stem,  I/lust,  b  In 
lichens,  the  medullary  layer,  o  In  certain  fungi,  the  inner 
spongy  portion  of  the  thallus. 

II  me-dul'la  ob  lon-ga'ta  (5b/15q-ga't«)  fNL..  oblong  medulla], 
Anat.,  the  lowest  or  posterior  part  of  the  brain,  derived 
from  the  fifth  cerebral  vesicle  of  the  embryo,  and  directly 
continuous  with  the  spinal  cord,  into  which  it  gradually  ta- 
perp  off.  See  brain.  In  its  lower  or  posterior  part,  it  greatly  re¬ 
sembles  the  spinal  cord  both  externally  and  in  internal  structure; 
above,  its  structure  is  complicated  by  new  bundles  of  fibers  and 
nuclei  of  gray  matter,  ana  changes  in  the  course  of  the  spinal 
tracts  It  contains  the  nuclei  of  origin  of  certain  of  the  spinal 
nerves  and  several  centers  which  control  or  greatly  influence  res¬ 
piration,  circulation,  swallowing,  and  other  important  functions 
—  II  m.  spi-na'lis  (spi-na'ITs)  [L.],  Anat.,  the  spinal  cord. 


med'ul-la-ry  (mSd'ii-la-rl ;  me-diil'ri-rT  ;  277).  a.  [L.  me- 
dullaris,  fr.  medulla  marrow.]  1.  Anat.  a  Pertaining  to, 


me-dic'l-ner  (in  ?-d  T  s'T-n  ?  r  ; 
!n£d'T-sIn-Sr),  n.  Archaic  or 
Rare,  a  A  pnyRician  :  a  doctor, 
b  A  sorcerer  ;  a  medicine  man 
medicine  seal  or  stamp.  Class. 
Archteol.  One  of  a  class  of  small 
seals  or  stamps  engraved  in  in¬ 
taglio  and  probably  used  by  Ro¬ 
man  physicians  to  stamp  the 
names  of  their  medicines, 
medicine  tree.  Horse-radish  tree, 
med'ick.  Var.  of  medic. 
med'l-co  (mPd'T-k5  :  S]>.,  sense 
2.  ma'thc-kd),  n  [Sp.  medico 
physician,  or  It.  medico.)  1.  A 
medical  man  or  student.  Obs., 
or  Slang  or  Humorous. 

2.  ISn.j  A  surgeon  fish, 
med'lcs  (m6d'Tks),  u.  Science 
of  medicine.  Obs 
medle,  »\  t  [L  mediare  ]  To 
separate  into  halves.  Obs. 

II  me  dl-e-ta'te  lin'guae  (m^dT- 
r-ta'te  lTrj'gwe).  (L  J  Short 
for  ile  medietate  hngute.  lit.,  of 
the  half  tongue  or  language  ;  — 
used  of  a  jury  constituted  half 
of  aliens  and  naif  of  citizens  or 
subjects,  which  formerly  might 
he  claimed  in  a  civil  or  criminal 
case  bv  a  party  being  alien  born 
or  a  foreign  merchant.  It  was 
abolished  in  England  by 83  Viet, 
c.  14,  and  has  been  generally 
abolished  in  the  United  States, 
me  di-s'val-ize.  me  di-ae'val  ize. 
c.  t.  Sc  ».  See  -ize. 
me  di-e'val-ly,  me'dl-ae 'val-ly, 

adv.  Of  MEDIEVAL, 
me'di  fixed  (me'dY-fTkst'),  a. 
Bot.  Attached  or  fixed  by  the 
middle.  Rare. 


me  dl-fur'ca  (-fftr'ka),  n. ;  pi. 
-CAE  (-se).  (NL.  ;  medio-  L. 
/urea  fork.]  Zool.  The  middle 
apodeme  of  the  thornx  of  an  in¬ 
sect,  projecting  upward  from  the 
sternum  into  the  body  cavity. 
—  me  dl-fur'cal  (-krtl),  a. 
med'l-fy,  v.  t.  [lrreg.  fr.  L. 
mediant  physician  4-  -/>/.]  To 
heal  ;  cure.  Obs.  Or/'.  E.  D. 
iae'di-gla'claDme/dt-gla'shfil), 
a.  [medio- +  glacial.)  Situated 
between  or  amidst  glaciers 
medil,  medille.  +  middle 
me-dimn'  (mS-dTm'),  w.  =me- 
DIMNOS.  Rare 

me-dim'nos  (mf-dTm'nOs),  me- 
dim'nus  (-ni/s),  n. ;  pi. -si  (-ni). 
(L.  med minus ,  Gr.  ^fo?.] 
See  measure.  Table. 
me  din',  me-dine'.  =  medino. 
Me-di'na  (  mf-dl'nd),  n.  [ From 
Medina,  New  York.]  Geol  A 
subdivision  of  the  American 
(Upper)  Silurian.  See  geology, 
Chart.  The  formation  is  chiefly 
sandstone  —  Me-di'na.  a. 
Me-di'na  worm  (mf-dl'nd). 
(Prob.  after  Medina,  in  Sene- 
|  gainbia.]  The  guinea  worm. 
Med  i-nese'  (mM'T-nez';  -nes'). 
»*.  sing.  Sf  pi  A  native  of  Me¬ 
lina. 

me'dio  (ma'dyO),  a.  fS  p.] 
lalf  ;  as.  medio  peso,  a  half 
peso  ;  medio  real,  a  half  real, 
me  dl-o'cral,  a.  Mediocre.  Obs 
me'di-o'ere,  n.  1.  pi.  Mediocre 
persons;  mediocrities.  Rare. 

2.  A  young  monk  excused  from 
part  of  a  monk’s  duties. _ 

||me  di  o'eri-a  fir'mai  me'dT-5'- 


krT-a  fflr'md).  [L.]  Moderate 
things  (are)  strong  ;  a  middle 
course  or  condition  is  safe 
me'di-o'erist.  ».  A  mediocre 
person;  a  mediocrity.  Rare. 
me  di  o-dor'sal,  a /  [medio-  -+- 
dorsal .]  Zool.  In  the  middle 
line  of  the  hack, 
me  di-o-pal'a-tal,  a.  [medio-- f 
palatal. J  Phon.  Having  the 
place  of  articulation  between 
the  middle  of  the  tongue  and 
the  palate  ;  —  said  of  certain 
speech  sounds,  as  U  (but) 
me'di  o-pal'a-tine,  a.  Zool.  Be¬ 
tween  the  palatine  bones.  —  //. 
A  mediopnlatine  hone  (occur¬ 
ring  in  certain  birds), 
me  di-o  pec'tus.  me'di-pec'tus. 
//.  [NL.  ;  med iO-  4-  L.  pect us 
breast.)  =  mesostkrm  m  b  — 
me  di  o-pec'to-ral,  me  di  pec'- 
to-ral,  a. 

me  di-o  sta-pe'di-al.  a.  [medw- 
-f-  stapedial .]  Zool.  Pert,  to  or 
designating  a  part  of  the  col¬ 
umella  of  the  ear  of  some  ani¬ 
mals,  next  to  the  Btapes.  —  me  di- 
o-sta  peMi  al.  n. 
me  di-o-sub-me'di-an.  a.  Zool. 
Between  the  median  and  sub¬ 
median  wing  veins, 
me'di-atar'aal,  a.  Ana  l.  Sc 
ZobL  Between  the  bones  or  ele¬ 
ments  of  the  tarsus. 

||  me'di-o  tu-tis 'si-mug  I'bis 
[L.1  In  a  middle  course  you 
will  go  most  safely. 

Orid  ( Metamorphoses ,  II.  137). 
me  di  o  ven'tral,  a.  Zool  In 
the  middle  of  the  ventral  sur¬ 
face. 


me  di-ox'u  mous,  a.  [L  medi- 
oxumus  middlemost.]  Interme¬ 
diate.  Obs.  Idiopectus.I 

me  dl-pec'tus,  n.  |NL.)=me-| 
medisance,  n.  [F.  mddisance.] 
Slander  ;  detraction  Obs. 
me  di  Beet'  (me'dl-sCkt'),  v  t. 
[medio-  -f  L.  sectus,  p.  p.  of  se- 
rare  to  cut.]  Zool.  To  divide 
through  the  mesial  plane  into 
right  and  left  halves  R.  —  me  - 
di  aec'tion  (-sCk'shun),  n.  R 
Med'ism  (med'Iz’m ),  n.  1.  Or. 
Hist.  Attitude  or  conduct  favor¬ 
ing  the  Merles  (or  Persians):  — 
said  of  certain  Greeks  in  the  15th 
and  6th  centuries  b.  c. 

2  A  word  or  idiom  peculiar  to 
the  Medes. 

Medit  Abhr.  Mediterranean 
med'i-ta-bund',  a.  [L  medita- 
bn ndus. J  Given  over  to  medita- 
|  turn.  <  >‘i<.  |  Obs.  I 

med'i  tance.  n.  Meditation  I 
med'i-tant(m  d'T-tr7nt),  a.  [L. 

|  medi  tans,  -antis,  p.  pr.  ]  Medi 
|  tating  —n.  A  meditator 
med'i-tate.  a.  Meditated  Rare. 
med'i-tat  er  (mPd'l-ta  t'?  r). 
V'ar.  ot  MEDITATOR, 
med'i-tat  ing  (mPd'T-tat'Tng), 

I  P  pr.  V  rh  n.  of  MEDITATE.— 
med'i  tat  ing-ly.  adv. 

||  me  di-ta'ti-o  fu'g*  (mfrPY- 
ta'shi-d  fn'je)  [7,.]  Law. 
Contemplation  of  flight 
med'i-ta'tion-ist.  n.  A  writer 
I  of  meditations.  Snnce  Word. 
med'i-tat  ist  (-tatTst),  n.  One 
given  to  meditation.  (5/>.| 

med'i  ta  tiv  Meditative  Ref.  \ 

\  medite.  t.  6/  t  [Cf.  F.  medi- 


ter. 1  To  meditate.  Obs 

mea  i  ter-rane',  a  8f  n  Also 
med  i-ter-ra'ne-al,  a  Mediter¬ 
ranean.  Ohs. 

med  i-ter-ra'ne-ouB,  a.  Inland; 
also,  subterranean.  Obs 
mediterrany.  a  \  n.  [Qf.Y.mt- 
diterrane .]  Mediterranean.  Obs. 
me  di-tho'rax.  n.  [or  e  d  i  o-  + 
thorax.)  =  MKSOTHORAX. 
Med'i-tri-na'li-a  (mCd'Y-trY-na'- 
lY-d ).  n.pt.  [L.J  See  Jupiter,  1 
med  i-tul'li-um  (-thl'Y-t7m),  n. 
[L..  the  middle.]  a  Middle  ;  cen¬ 
ter.  Ohs.  b  Bot.  Mcsophyll  Obs. 
me'di-um  cce'li.  [L.,  middle  of 
the  sky  J  Astron.  The  meridian. 
Obs.  '  [Yz’m),  n.  See  -ism. I 

me'di-um-ism  (m  e'd  Y-*2  m-| 
me'di-um-ize.  v.  t.  See -ize. 
me'di  um-ship',  n.  See  ship. 

II  me'di-um  te  nu-e're  be-a'ti 
(tfn'fl-e're).  [L.]  The  happy 
have  kept  the  middle  course, 
me'di-us  (nie'dY-irs),  n. ;  pi. 
me dii  (-1).  [NL.,  fr.  L .  medius 
middle  See  medium.]  Anat. 
The  third  digit  or  middle  finger. 
||me'di-UB  ter'mi-nuB.  [LL-] 
Logie  Middle  term 
Med'ize  uned'Tz),  v.  t.  Sc  i  To 
make  Median  :  to  favor  the 
Medcs  (or  Persians.  See  Med¬ 
ium,  1);  to  become  Median, 
med'i.  Meddle.  Ref.  Sp 
med'ld.  Meddled  Ref  Sp. 
medle.  n.  =  medlar.  Obs 
medle  +  meddle,  medley. 
medliche.  +  madly.  [  .«>/».  | 
med'l-Bum.  Meddlesome.  Ref. \ 
mediare.  n.  [OF.  mesleiire.  See 
MEDDLE.]  Intermixture  Obs 


med'ly.  +  medley. 
medo  +  meadow 
medon  +  maidan. 

Me-do'ro  (m“.-d(5'rd),  n.  A  beau¬ 
tiful  Moorish  youth  in  Ariosto’s 
“Orlando  Furioso."  Angelica 
falls  in  love  with  him  ;  they 
marry  and  elope  to  Cathay,  thus 
causing  Orlando’s  madness, 
medou  ^  meadow. 
med'ow  Meadow.  Ref  Sp 
medow  wurt  +  mead  wort. 
med're-gal  (med'rf-gftl),  n.  An 
amber  fish  (Seriola ,/asciata)  of 
the  West  Indies  and  other  warm 
regions. 

medreie.  n.  [Cf.  LL.  metreta  a 
liquid  and  a  dry  measure,  in  L., 
a  liquid  measure,  fr.  Gr  peTpr)- 
nj?.]  A  grain  measure.  Obs. 
medrese.  medresse,  -resseh.  -res- 
sah.  Vars.  ot  madrasah. 
med'rick (mfd'rYk),  n.  A  small 
gull  or  tern  ;  esp.,  the  Bona¬ 
parte’s  gull 

med'ri  nacks.  medrinacles,  n. 

LOrig  uncert.  ;  peril  the  same 
word  as  med nnaque.)  A  kind 
of  course,  stout  canvas.  Obs. 
med'ri-naoue  (mrd'rY-nfik  ;  Sp. 
ma'drP-nii'ka ),  n.  [Sp.  medriha- 
our  a  fabric  of  such  fiber.]  A 
fiber  obtained  from  the  sago 
palm  in  the  Philippine  Islands, 
used  in  manufacturing  coarse 
textiles ;  also,  a  kind  of  cloth 
made  from  it. 
medschipe.  +  madship. 
medu.  +  meadow. 
medull  +  medal,  middle. 
me-dul'lar(mC-dal'dr),  a.  Med¬ 
ullary. 


food,  loot ;  out,  oil ;  chair;  go  ;  sing,  iijk  ;  then,  thin  ;  nature,  verdure  (250) ;  K  =  cli  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144) ;  boN  ;  yet ;  zh  — z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Guide. 
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containing,  consisting  of,  or  resembling,  the  marrow,  or 
medulla,  of  any  part  or  organ,  b  Pertaining  to  the  me¬ 
dulla  oblongata  or  medulla  spinalis. 

2.  Rot.  Pertaining  to,  or  composed  of,  the  medulla,  or  pith  ; 
—  used  chiefly  in  the  phrases  below. 

medullary  axis.  Rot.  —  medullary  layer.  — m.  bundle,  Rot., 
one  of  the  lateral  leaf  trace  bundles  in  monocotyledons.— 
m.  canal,  a  Embryol.  The  medullary  tube,  b  Tne  marrow 
cavity  of  a  bone.  —  m.  cavity,  a  Embryo/.  The  cavity  of  the 
medullary  groove,  b  Anat.  The  cavity  in  a  long  bone  con¬ 
taining  marrow.  —  m.  groove.  Embryo/.,  a  median  dorsal 
longitudinal  groove,  in  the  euiblast  of  the  vertebrate  em¬ 
bryo,  the  edges  of  which  (called  the  medullary  folds)  unite, 
making  a  tube  (the  medullary  lube)  from  the  walls  of 
which  the  brain  and  spinal  cord  are  developed.  —  m.  layer, 
Rot.,  in  lichenology,  the  thick  subcortical  layer  of  the 
thallus,  consisting  usually  of  hyphal  elements  without 
gonidia.  —  m.  membrane.  Ana/.  endosteum.  —  m.  plate. 
Embryol.  a  The  part  of  the  epiblast  which  forms  the  med¬ 
ullary  groove,  b  pi.  The  raised  edges  of  the  medullary 
groove.  —  m.  ray.  Rot.,  one  of  the  rays,  or  plates  of  paren¬ 
chymatous  tissue,  separating  the  vascular  bundles  in  the 
stems  of  dicotyledons  and  gymnosperms.  The  primary 
medullary  rays  extend  from  the  medulla,  or  pith,  to  the 
cortex  ;  the  secondary  rays  are  shorter.  They  may  be  ob¬ 
served  in  transverse  sections  of  wood,  and  constitute  what 
is  known  as  silver  grain  in  carpentry.  See  stem,  /Hus/.— 
m.  rays,  Anat.,  the  pyramids  of  Ferfein.  See  under  pyra¬ 
mid.  —  m.  sheath.  a  Rot.  The  protoxylem  zone  immediately 
surrounding  the  medulla  in  certain  stems,  b  Anal.  The 
layer  of  soft,  white,  somewhat  fatty  material  (myelin)  be¬ 
tween  the  neurilemma  and  axis  cylinder  of  a  medullated 
nerve  fiber.  —  m.  tube.  Embryo/.  See  medullary  groove. 
med'ul  lat'ed  (mgd'u-lat'gd ;  me-ilQl'at-gd),  a.  Anat. 

Having  a  medullary  sheath;  — said  of  nerve  fibers, 
mod  ul  li  za'tion  (-lT-za'shfni ;  -li-za'shun),  n.  [See  me¬ 
dulla  ;  -ize  ;  -ation.]  Med.  Softening  of  bone  in  osteitis. 
Me  du'sa  (me-du'sd),  n.  [L.,  fr.  Gr.  MeSovax.]  1.  Gr. 
Myth.  One  of  the  Gor- 
gons  (see  Gorgon,  1). 

She  was  slain  by  Per¬ 
seus,  who  succeeded 
in  cutting  off  her 
head  by  looking  at  its 
reflection  in  his 
shield.  He  gave  the 
head  to  Athena,  who 
set  it  in  her  shield. 

From  Medusa’s 
streaming  blood 
sprang  Chrysaor  and 
Pegasus,  of  whom 
Poseidon  was  the 
father.  She  is  fabled 
by  some  to  have  been 
a  beautiful  maiden,  Antique  Mask  of  Medusa  known  as 
whose  hair  was  trans-  the  Medusa  Rondauini. 

formed  into  snakes  by  Athena,  whose  sanctuary  she  had 
violated. 

2  .  [/.  e\]  [/>/.  medus.«  (-se).]  Zool.  A  jellyfish,  or  free- 
swimming  acaleph  or  ccelenterate  ;  —  now  restricted  to 
the  typical  jellyfishes  (Scyphozoa)  and  forms  resembling 
them,  as  the  Trachylime,  and  the  individuals  of  the  free- 
swimming  generation  of  hydroids  (see  jellyfish,  Il/ust.). 
A  medusa  may  be  regarded  as  a  polyp  adapted  for  free- 
swimming  life,  the  body  being  expanded  into  a  concavo- 
convex  form  termed  the  umbrella ,  the  mouth  and  ten¬ 
tacles  being  on  the  concave  surface  (the  under  surface  in 
the  ordinary  swimming  position). 

medusa  bud-  Zool.  One  of  the  buds  of  a  hydroid,  des¬ 
tined  to  develop  into  a  gonophore  or  medusa, 
me-du'sal  (-stfl)  I  a.  Zool.  Pertaining  to,  or  of  the  nature 
me-du'san  (-sdn)  (  of,  a  medusa, 
me-du'san.  n.  A  medusa. 

Me  du'sa’ s  head  (-sdz),  or  (in  sense  2)  Me  du'sa’ s- 
head  .  n.  1.  [cap. J  Astron.  A  cluster  of  stars  in  the  con¬ 
stellation  Perseus.  It  contains  the  bright  star  Algol. 

2.  Rot.  a  An  edible  species  of  hedgehog  fungus  ( Hydnum 
caput-medusae);  — bo  called  from  its  long  twisted  and  in¬ 
terwoven  spines,  b  An  African  euphorbia  (Euphorbia 
caput-medus:p)  cultivated  as  a  curiosity.  It  has  a  cactus¬ 
like  stem  with  numerous  drooping  slender  branches. 

3.  Zool.  A  basket  fish. 

med  u  sii'er  ous  (mSdjj-sTf'er-Ss),  a.  \_medusa  -|-  -ferous.] 
Zool.  Bearing  or  producing  medus*. 

me  du'soid  (me-du'soid),  a.  [medusa -oid.]  Zool.  Like 
a  medusa.  —  n.  A  medusalike  gonophore  of  a  hydroid. 
meed  (med),  n.  [ME.  mede,  AS.  med,  also  a  kindred 
meord ;  akin  to  OS.  me  da,  OHG.  miata,  mieta ,  G.  miete 
hire,  Goth,  mizdd  reward,  Bohem.  &  Russ,  mzda,  Gr. 
piaOo;,  Skr.  midha.]  1.  That  which  is  bestowed  or  ren¬ 
dered  in  consideration  of  merit;  reward;  recompense; 
also,  Obs.,  payment  for  labor  or  service  ;  wages;  hire. 

A  rosy  garland  was  the  victor's  meed.  Spenser. 

Without  tne  meed  of  some  melodious  tear.  Milton. 

2.  A  gift ;  also,  a  bribe ;  bribery  ;  bribes  collectively  ;  dis¬ 
honest  gain  or  pay.  Obs. 

3.  Merit  or  desert ;  worth.  Obs. 

My  meed  hath  got  me  fame.  Shak. 

meek  (mek),  a.;  meek'er  (-er)  ;  meek'est.  [ME.  mek , 


meoc ;  of  Scand.  origin;  cf.  Icel.  mjukr  mild,  soft,  Sw. 
mjuk,  Dan.  mug ;  akin  to  D.  muik,  Goth.  muAumodei 
gentleness.]  1.  Gentle  ;  kind;  pitiful ;  indulgent.  Obs. 

2.  Mild  of  temper  ;  not  easily  provoked  or  irritated  ; 
patient  under  injuries  ;  not  vain,  or  haughty,  or  resentful ; 
forbearing;  submissive  ;  humble;  evincing,  or  character¬ 
ized  by,  mildness  of  temper,  or  patience  ;  as,  a  meek 
answer  ;  a  meek  face.  “  Her  meek  prayer.”  Chaucer. 

Now  the  man  Moses  was  very  meek.  A  Min.  xii.  3. 

3.  In  an  unfavorable  sense,  tamely  submissive  ;  spiritless  ; 
easily  cowed  or  imposed  upon. 

4.  Not  wild  ;  tame;  gentle;  —  said  of  animals.  Obs. 

6.  Mild  ;  moderate  in  action  ;  as,  a  meek  remedy.  Archaic. 
Syn.— Mild,  soft, pacific, unassuming,  humble.  See  gentle. 
—  meek'ly ,  adv.  —  meek  ness,  n. 
meek'en  ( mek'’n),  v.  t.  To  make  meek  ;  to  abase  ;  appease  ; 
tame.  Aow  Rare.  —  v.  i.  To  become  meek  Obs.  or  R. 
meer  schaum  (mer'shbm  ;  -shtim  ;  277),  «.  [G.,  lit.,  sea 

foam  ;  meer  sea  -f -schaum  foam.  Cf.  mere  a  lake  ;  scum.] 

1.  A  fine  white  claylike  mineral,  soft,  and  light  enough 
when  in  dry  masses  to  float  in  water ;  —  called  in  mineral¬ 
ogy  sepiolile.  H  .,2-2.5.  Sp.  gr.,  2.  It  is  a  hydrous  silicate 
of  magnesium,  HjMg-iSiaOio,  and  is  used  in  Spain  as  a  build¬ 
ing  stone.  The  meerschaum  manufactured  into  tobacco 
pipes,  cigar  holders,  etc.,  comes  chiefly  from  Asia  Minor. 

2.  A  tobacco  pipe  made  of  this  mineral. 

meet  (met),  r.  t. ;  pret.  &  p.  p.  met  (mSt) ;  p.  pr.  dc  vb.  n. 
meet'ing.  [ME.  melen,  AS.  melon,  fr.  mot,  gemot,  a  meet¬ 
ing  ;  akin  to  OS.  motion  to  meet,  Icel.  nneta,  Goth,  gambt- 
jan.  Cf.  moot,  v.  t.  &n.]  1.  To  come  upon  or  across  ; 

to  find  ;  to  come  into  the  presence  or  company  of  by  acci¬ 
dent  ;  to  fall  in  or  meet  with  ;  — now  only  with  a  personal 
object,  except  Dial.  See  meet  with  a,  under  meet,  v.  i. 

I  met  a  fool  i’  the  forest.  Shak 

2.  To  come,  by  accident  or  design,  into  contact  or  prox¬ 
imity  with,  or  into  the  presence  or  company  of,  by  approach 
from  opposite  or  different  directions ;  to  come  upon  or 
against  by  such  approach,  as  distinguished  from  contact 
or  proximity  by  approach  from  behind  ;  as,  to  meet  car¬ 
riages  or  persons  in  the  street ;  also,  to  go  to  the  place  of 
arrival  of ;  as,  to  meet  a  train  at  the  station. 

His  (laughter  came  out  to  meet  him.  Judg.  xi.  34. 

3.  To  come  into  contact  or  connection  with  ;  to  come  close 
to  ;  to  join  or  intersect ;  as,  where  one  road  meets  another. 

The  broad  seas  swell’d  to  meet  the  keel.  Tennyson. 

4.  To  come  or  appear  before  ;  to  attract  or  get  the  atten¬ 
tion  of ;  to  come  within  the  perception  or  recognition  of  ; 
as,  to  meet  the  eye,  to  be  seen  ;  to  meet  the  ear,  to  be  hpard. 

Where  more  is  meant  than  meets  the  ear  Mdton. 

5.  To  come  into  collision  with  or  opposition  to  ;  to  confront 
or  encounter  hostilely  ;  to  fight,  cope,  or  grapple  with  ;  to 
oppose  ;  as,  Hamilton  met  Burr  at  Weehawkeu;  the  ship 
met  opposing  winds  ;  to  meet  danger  bravely. 

We  have  met  the  enemy,  and  they  are  ours.  O  //.  Perry. 
To  meet  the  difficulties  successfully  A  T.  Hadley 

6-  To  come  into  the  presence  or  company  of,  or  into  asso¬ 
ciation  or  intercourse  with,  designedly  ;  as,  he  has  an  ap¬ 
pointment  to  meet  the  President  to-morrow. 

7-  To  encounter  ;  to  have  personal  acquaintance  with  ;  to 
experience  ;  to  suffer  ;  to  get  or  receive  ;  as,  the  eye  met 
a  horrid  sight ;  he  met  his  fate  ;  his  good  deeds  have 
met  their  rew'ard  ;  —  now  usually  to  meet  with. 

God  knows,  my  son, 

By  what  bypaths  and  indirect  crook’d  ways 
I  met  this  crown.  Shak. 

8.  To  come  up  to;  to  conform  to;  to  be  even  with  ;  to 
equal ;  match  ;  satisfy  ;  answer  ;  to  discharge  or  pay,  as  a 
debt ;  as,  to  meet  one’s  expectations  ;  the  supply  meets  the 
demand  ;  lie  is  unable  to  meet  his  note, 
meet  her,  Nani.,  an  order  to  check  with  the  tiller  the  swing 
of  a  ship’s  head  toward  her  proper  course  before  the  im¬ 
petus  carries  it  too  far.  —  to  m  halfway,  literally,  to  go  half 
the  distance  between  in  order  to  meet  (one) ;  hence,  to  yield 
or  concede  half  of  the  difference  in  order  to  effect  a  com¬ 
promise  or  reconciliation  with  ;  to  respond  to  the  advances 
of ;  also,  to  anticipate  ;  as,  to  meet  trouble  halfway.  —  to  m. 
(one’s)  eyes,  or  the  like,  to  encounter  the  gaze  of. 
meet.  v.  i.  1.  To  come  together  by  mutual  approach  ;  to 
come  into  contact  or  proximity,  esp.  by  approach  from  op¬ 
posite  or  different  directions;  to  join  ;  to  come  face  to 
face ;  to  come  into  close  relationship ;  as,  we  met  in  the 
street ;  two  lines  meet  so  as  to  form  an  angle. 

2.  To  come  together  for  a  common  purpose  ;  to  assemble  ; 
congregate  ;  as,  Congress  meets  next  Monday. 

3.  To  come  to,  or  be  at,  a  meeting  ;  to  appear.  Obs. 

As  you  love  Rosalind,  meet :  as  you  love  Phebe,  meet :  and  as  I 
love  no  woman.  I  ’ll  meet.  Shak. 

4.  To  come  together  with  hostile  purpose  ;  to  have  an  en¬ 
counter  or  conflict. 

6.  To  come  together  by  mutual  concessions;  hence,  to 
agree  ;  harmonize  ;  unite. 

to  meet  up  with,  to  meet  or  encounter.  Colloq.,  U.  S.  —  to 
m.  with,  a  To  light  upon  ;  to  find  ;  to  come  across  ;  —  often 
with  the  sense  of  unexpectedness. 

We  met  with  many  things  worthy  of  observation.  Bacon. 
b  To  join;  to  unite  in  company  ;  to  meet,  c  To  encounter 


hostilely;  to  meet.  Obs.  d  To  come  into  contact  with; 
to  reach  just  to.  Obs.  e  To  agree  or  harmonize  with.  Obs. 
t  To  experience  ;  to  slitter ;  to  be  subjected  to  ;  to  undergo  ; 
as,  to  meet  with  a  fall ;  to  meet  with  a  loss,  g  To  oppose  ; 
to  grapple  or  cope  with  ;  to  provide  for  ;  to  obviate.  Obs. 
Bacon,  h  To  be  even  with  ;  to  pay  ;  requite.  Obs.  1  To  dis¬ 
charge  one’s  pecuniary  obligation  to  ;  to  pay.  Scot. 
meet  (met),  n.  Act  of  meeting,  as  of  two  trains;  an  as¬ 
sembling  together;  esp.,  the  assembling  of  huntsmen  for 
the  hunt,  or  of  men  for  athletic  sport  ;  also,  -he  persons 
who  so  assemble,  or  the  place  of  meeting, 
meet,  a.  [ME.  mete  fitting,  moderate,  scanty,  AS.  viicte 
moderate  ;  akin  to  metan  to  mete,  and  G.  gem  ass  fitting. 
See  mete.  ]  1.  Of  proper  or  sufficient  size  ;  that  fits  well 

or  exactly  ;  close-fitting  ;  scant.  Obs. 

2.  Equal ;  on  a  par  with  ;  also,  even  ;  “  quits.”  Obs. 

3.  Suitable  ;  fit  ;  proper  ;  appropriate  ;  qualified. 

It  was  meet  that  we  Bhould  make  merry.  Luke  xv.  32. 

4.  Mild  ;  gentle.  Obs. 

meet'en  (met'’u),  v.  1.  To  render  meet  or  fit.  Rare. 
meet'er  (-er),  n.  One  who  meets  or  attends  a  meeting, 
meet'ing.  n.  1.  Act  of  persons  or  things  that  meet; 
specif.:  a  A  duel,  b  A  coming  together;  a  gathering; 
an  assembling;  assembly  ;  esp.,  a  public  gathering  ;  an  as¬ 
sembly  of  an  organization  ;  a  convention  ;  as,  the  meeting 
of  Congress  ;  a  meeting  of  a  board  ;  a  public  meeting,  c  An 
assembly  for  worship  ;  a  dissenting  or  nonconformist  con¬ 
gregation  ;  as,  to  attend  meeting  on  Sunday  ;  —  in  England, 
applied  distinctively  and  disparagingly  to  worshiping  as- 
8embliesof  dissenters.  Also,  Obs.,  Eng.,  a  meetinghouse  or 
chapel,  d  A  gathering  for  lidding  races  ;  a  race  meeting. 
2.  A  union  or  place  of  union;  a  junction,  union,  intersection, 
or  confluence  ;  as,  the  meeting  of  the  roads  or  of  two  rivers  ; 
hence  :  a  Carp,  d  Masonry.  A  joint,  b  A  meeting  place. 
Syn.  —  Conference,  assembly,  company,  convention,  con¬ 
gregation  ;  junction,  confluence,  union, 
meeting  of  the  mind*,  Law,  in  the  law  of  contracts,  the  fact 
of  all  the  parties  to  the  contract  having  in  mind  the  same 
terms,  conditions,  and  subject  matter  in  making  the  con¬ 
tract. 

meet'ing,  p.  pr.  of  meet.  Specif.  :  Obs.  Welcoming  ;  re¬ 
sponsive.  “  Immortal  verse  such  as  the  meeting  soul  may 
pierce.”  Milton. 

meet'ing-house7  (-hous'),  n.  A  building  used  for  worship  ; 
a  church  ;  in  England,  only  a  house  so  used  by  dissenters, 
meet'ly,  adv.  1.  Moderately  ;  tolerably.  Obs. 

2.  Fitly  ;  suitably  ;  properly. 

meg'a- meg'a-lo-  (-16-),  meg-  (m8g-).  [Gr. 

peya?,  /ueyaAoe,  great.]  Combining  forms  signifying  :  a 
Great,  extended ,  pon  erjul  ;  as,  megascope,  b  Metric  Sys¬ 
tem,  Elec.,  Mech.,  etc.  A  million  times ,  a  million  of ;  a s, 
?»c/7ameter,  a  million  meters  ;  mc^/farad,  megohm, 
meg  a  ce  phal'ic  (-se-fai'Tk),  meg  a-cepli'a  lous  (-s?f'd- 
1ms),  a.  [mega-  -f-  Gr.  KtifiaXy  head.]  1.  Large-headed. 
2.  Craniom.  Having  a  large  cranial  capacity,  or  one  in 
excess  of  the  mean  (which  for  modern  Europeans  and 
Asiatics  ranges  from  1,500  to  1,000  cubic  centimeters). 
Meg  a-chl-rop'ter-a  (-ki-r5p'ter-d),  n.  pt.  [NL.  ;  mega- 
-f-  Chiroptera.]  Zool.  A  suborder  of  Old  World  bats  con¬ 
sisting  of  the  fruit  bats  or  flying  foxes.  They  are  the 
largest  of  bats  and  have  smooth-crowned  noncuspidate 
molars  and  usually  a  clawed  index  finger.  The  tail,  if  de¬ 
veloped,  is  inferior  to  and  free  from  the  interfemoral  mem¬ 
brane.  They  feed  chiefly  upon  fruits.  —  meg'a-chl  rop'- 
ter-an  (-fin),  a.  &  n.—  meg  A  chi  rop'ter  ous  (-ms),  a. 
meg  a  cou  lomb'  (-kob-15m'),  n.  [mega-  -f-  coulomb.] 
Elec.  A  unit  of  quantity,  equal  to  a  million  coulombs. 

Meg  a-dri'll  (-dri'li),  n.  pi.  [NL.  ;  mega-  -f-  Gr.  3p?Ao?  ex¬ 
plained  by  L.  verpus  a  circumcised  man  (cf .  L.  verpa  mem- 
brum  virile),  but  taken  in  the  sense  of  sperm  duct.]  Zobt. 
A  division  of  oligochsete  worms  including  the  larger  terres¬ 
trial  species,  as  the  earthworms  ;  — opposed  to  Microdrili. 
meg'a  dyne  (nigg'a-din),  n.  [mega-  -f-  dyne.]  Physics. 
A  measure  of  force,  equal  to  one  million  dynes, 
meg  a  far 'ad  (-f5r'3d),  n.  [mega — f-  farad.]  Elec.  A 

unit  of  capacity  equal  to  one  million  farads, 
meg'a  fog'  (-f5g/),  n.  A  fog  signaling  apparatus  having 
megaphones  pointing  in  different  directions  for  sounding 
instructions  to  befogged  vessels  according  to  a  code. 
Meg'a-la'nl  a  (-la'ni -a),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  fLeya?  great  -f- 
i) A aiVei y  to  wander,  roam  ;  in  reference  to  the  terrestrial 
nature  of  the  saurian.]  Paleon.  A  genus  of  lizards  related 
to  the  modern  monitors,  but  of  gigantic  size,  whose  re¬ 
mains  are  found  in  the  Pleistocene  of  Queensland.  They 
are  estimated  to  have  reached  30  feet  in  length, 
meg'a-llth  (mgg'd-lith),  n.  [mega-  -f-  -lith.]  Archseol. 
One  of  the  huge  stones  or  boulders  used  in  various  types 
of  prehistoric  monuments,  such  as  the  menhir,  dolmen,  etc. 
meg  a  lith'ic  (-ITth'Ik),  a.  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  desig¬ 
nating,  megaliths  or  the  monuments  composing  them. 

Megalithic  structures,  .  .  despite  much  diversity  of  form  and 
6ize.  .  .  .  seem  reducible  to  two  fundamental  types,  the  pol.vlith 
or  cell,  and  the  monolith  or  block,  both  primarily  associated 
with  burial  and  ancestry  worship,  later  also  with  religions  rites 
in  the  stricter  6ense.  A.  //.  K<ane. 


me  dul'lin  (niP-dfll'Yn),  n.  Rot.  | 
Chem.  A  kind  of  cellulose 
found  in  the  medulla,  or  pith, 
of  certain  plants.  Ohs.  or  R. 
me  dul'line.  «.  Medullary.  Obs. 
me  dul  li-spi'nal  (m  P-d  0  l'Y- 
epT'roU),  a.  Anat.  Pertaining 
to  the  spinal  cord, 
med  ul  li'ti*  im  5  d'u-l  T't  Ys),  n.  1 
(NL.  See  medulla;  -itis.1 
Med.  Myelitis. 

med'ol-lose  (mPd'u-lfls),  «.  [L. 
medullosus  full  of  marrow.] 
Pithlike  ;  medullary.  [  Ohs.  [ 
m  e-dul'loui,  a.  Medullary.! 
Med  U  Bs'an.a.  Pert,  to  Medusa. 
Ohs.  IV"-  Medusan.l 

me-dn'si-an  (mP-dn'sT-dn),  «.| 
roe  du'si  form  (-fftrm),  a.  [mc- 
dusa  4-  -form.  ]  Like  a  medusa, 
medwart.  +  meadwort. 
medwe  +  meadow. 
medwif.  midwiee. 

medynge.  f  midden. 
med-yorne.  a.  [  AS.  med  meed, 
reward  4-  yeorn  desirous.]  De¬ 
sirous  of  bribes.  Obs 
meeble  •)*  moble. 
mee'bo*  (me'bbs),  n.  pi.  [Cape 
D.  ;  cf.  Ar.  mi sh wish  apricots.) 
Salted  dried  apricots.  So.  Africa. 
meece.  Obs.  or  dial.  Eng.  pi.  of 
mouse.  lor />!«/. 

Beech  Var.  of  MICH,  »*.  i.  Ohs. I 


meech'er.  Var.  of  mich  er.  Ohs. 
nr  Dial.  [TAI.ITY  TABLE.) 

Meech  table  (mech)  See  mor-| 
meed-  +  maid,  mead. 
meed.  v.  t.  Ohs.  1.  To  reward; 
repay  ;  also,  bribe. 

2.  To  deserve  ;  merit. 

Me  e'da  i  mf-e'dd).  Bib. 
meede.  ■)*  mead,  meed. 
meed'er.  n.  A  briber.  Obs. 
meed'les*.  a.  Without  reward  ; 
also,  without  desert.  Ohs. 
meek.  r.  t.  V  k  To  meeken.  Ohs. 
meek,  adv.  Meekly  Ohs.  Shak 
meekelesBe.o.  Unpacitiable.  Ohs. 
meek'head.  n.  Meekness.  Obs. 
roeekle-  +  mickle. 
meele.  +  mf.al. 
meen.  +  MIEN, 
meene.  •)•  mean. 
meer.  +  mayor. 
meer  Ohs.  or  Scot.  V  dial.  Eng. 
var.  of  mark,  animal,  [mere  I 

meer.  Obs.  or  dial.  Eng  var.  of  | 
meered.  mered.  a.  A  word  of 
doubtful  derivation  and  mean¬ 
ing,  occurring  once  in  Shake- 
I  speare  (“Ant. Cleo.”  III.  xiii. 

|  10).  Some  regard  it  as  taken 
I  from  mere,  a.,  and  as  meaning: 
sole  ;  onlv.  Obs. 
meerk  4  murk. 
meer'kat  imer'kit),  n.  [D.) 
a  A  South  African  ienneumon- 


like  carnivore  (Cynictis  penicil-  i 
Into),  b  The  suricate. 
meermaide.  •)*  mermaid. 
meer'stead.  Var  of  mere- 
stead. 

meerswine.  d*  mereswine. 
meer'za.  Var.  of  mirza. 
mees  4  mese.  messuage;  mess 
xnee*  (dial,  men  :  Inez).  Obs.  or 
dial.  Eng.  pi  of  mouse. 

mees.  Vnr.  of  mease,  v.  t.  Obs. 
or  Scot.  V  Dial.  Eng. 

meese  4  mese,  messuage, 
meese  (dial,  mez),  «.  [AS. 
mjc'os.]  Moss.  Ohs.  or  Dial.  Eng 

meet,  meete.  meat. 

meet .  m/r.  Meetly.  Ohs.  [Zh'fc.l 
Me  et'a-bel  (mP-et'd-bPl).  D.  | 
meet'bord  .  +  metebord. 
meete.  meet. 
meeten  4  meten, a.,  measured, 
raeeter  +  metre. 
meet'er-ly  (met'Pr-lT),  a.  [Cf 
E.  dial,  meederlu ,  meether/y, 
and  K.  meet,  a  ]  Moderate  ; 
middling.  —  adv.  Moderately  ; 
tolerably.  Roth  Dial.  Eng. 
meetfelaw .  n.  (See  meat  ;  fel¬ 
low.]  A  table  companion.  Ohs. 
meeth.  +  m  k  a  d,  a  drink: 
METiiK.  (helpmeet.  06s.  I 

meet'help'.  meet'help  er.  ».  A| 
meeting  bar.  =  meeting  stile. 
meet'ing  er,  n.  One  who  fre¬ 


quents  dissenting  religious  gath¬ 
erings,  or  “meetings:”  a  dis¬ 
senter.  Opprobrious ,  Eng. 

meeting  rail.  =  meeting  stile. 
meeting  stile  Carp.  Either  of 
the  middle  stiles,  rails,  or  bars 
of  a  pair  of  doors,  sashes,  or  the 
like,  which  adjoin  when  closed, 
meet'ness.  ».  See -ness. 
mee'tre.  +  metre. 
raeeve  •)*  move. 
me-flt'ic  Mephitic  Ref.  Sp. 
me-fl'ti8  Mephitis.  Ref.  Sp. 
Meg(mPg).  n.  a  Pet  diminutive 
of  Margaret  b  [l.c. 1  a  wo¬ 
man:  n  country  girl  ;  a  noyden 
Scot.  V  Dial.  Eng 
mefj.  n.  a  A  guinea.  Ohs  Slang. 
b  \  ar.  of  mag,  halfpenny. 
Siam/  V  Dial..  Eng. 
meg  a-bac-te'ri-um.  n.  '  [NL.  ; 
mega-  -b  bacterium.]  Bacterial. 
An  unusually  large  bacterium. 

me'ga  bi-bli'on.  me'ga  ka 
kon'(m5g'd  bP-ble'fln.  k  d- 
kOn').  [Gr.  ft tya  /Sc/SAiop, 
ptya  kokov.]  A  great,  or  volu¬ 
minous,  book  is  a  great  evil. 

Me  gae'er-o*  (mP-g&s'Pr-Bs),  n. 
rNl,.J  Syn.  of  Meoaloperos. 
Heg  a-chl'le  (mPg'd-kl'le),  n 
NL.  ;  mega-  +  Gr.  X€t\o<;  lip.] 
Zool.  A  genus  of  leaf-cutting 


bees,  by  some  regarded  an  the 
type  ot  a  family.  Meg  a-chil'i- 
dae  ( -kll'I-de). 

meg'a-coBm  (mSg'd-kOz’m),  n. 
[mega-  -f  Gr.  *607x0?  world.] 
=  MACROCOSM. 

meg'a-dont  ( rn  P  g'd- d  5  n  t).  a. 
[mega-  -f-  -olout.  J  Having  large 
teeth.  See  dental  index. 
Me-gae'ra  (mP-je'rd),  n.  [L., 
fr.  Gr  MeycipaJ  See  Erinys. 
meg'a  erg/  ( m  eg'd-Q  r g'),  n. 
Physics.  See  mega- b. 
meg  a-ga  mete',  or  mac/ro-ga- 
mete',  u.  [mega-,  or  macro-  -f 
gamete. J  Riot  The  larger,  or 
female,  of  two  conjugating  gam¬ 
etes  ;  — disting,  fr.  microgamete. 

meg'a-joule  ( m3g'd-jou V i-jdbP ; 

see  .lor |,K )•  u.  See  MEGA-  D. 

meg  a-kar'y-o-cyte'  (-k  A  r'T-A- 
bT  V).  n.  [mega-  +  karyo-  -4- 
-cyte.]  Riot.  A  cell  containing 
one  very  large  nucleus 
Meg' a-lad 'a-pl*  ( mPg'd-lfid'a* 
pis),  n.  [NL.;  megalo-  -f-  adapts, 
a  word  mentioned  by  Gesner 
as  used  by  Hermolaus’ Rarbarus 
and  taken  by  Cuvier  to  mean 
cony.l  Palebn.  A  genus  of  ex¬ 
tinct  lemurs  from  Madagascar, 
containing  species  very  much 
larger  than  any  now  existing. 


It  is  the  type  of  a  family.  Meg- 
a  lad  a-pi'd'i-dae  (-pTd'l’-de). 
Meg  a-lae'ma  (-le'md),  n.  (NL.; 
mega-  Gr  Aatfio?  throat.) 
Eon/.  A  genus  of  scansorial  bar- 
bets  of  southeastern  Asia,  often 
made  the  type  of  n  famil\ .  Meg'- 
a-lae'mi  dae  (-mY-de),  equiv.  to 
Capitoiiida?  (w  h  i c  h  see).  — 
meg'a  leme  (  mPg'd-lem).  n. 
meg  a  laei  'thete  (-1  P  s't  h  e  t).  n. 
Also  megalesthete.  (  megalo-  4- 
xsthete.  J  See  m  eg  a  lopor  e. 
meg'a-lerg'  ( m  P  g'd-1  0  r  g'),  n. 
[megalo-  -f-  erg.]  =  MEG  ERG. 
Meg  a-le'fli-a  (m  P  g'd-1  e's  Y-d  j 
-shY-d),  Meg  a  len'si  a  (-lPn'sY- 
I  d ),n.  pi.  [L.,  fr.  Gr. 

the  Great,  a  surname  ot  Cyhele, 
,  the  Great  Mother  ]  See  Magna 
Mater.  —  Mega-le'sian 
(-shdn),  -len'tl-an  (-sl-dn).  a. 
meg  a-leth'o-tcope  (-1  6  t  h'P- 
j  sk5p),  n.  [mega-  -e  nlethoscoge.] 
I  A  kind  of  stereoscope  having  a 
large  magnifying  lens 
Meg'a  llch'thy*  (-llk'thYs),  n. 
[NL.  ;  megalo -  4-  Gr.  i\0v<: 
fish.]  Paleon.  A  genus  of  large 
erossopterygian  Ashes  the  re¬ 
mains  of  which  are  found  in  the 
Carboniferous  of  Europe  and 
North  America. 


ale,  senate,  c&re,  &m,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofa ;  eve,  $vent,  end,  recent,  maker;  ice,  Ill;  old,  6bey,  orb,  5dd,  sfift,  connect ;  use,  unite,  urn,  up,  circus,  menu ; 
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meg'a  lo-  (mSg'a-lo-).  Combining  form  from  Greek  peyan, 
yxc 'yaAof,  great.  See  mega-. 

meg  a  lo  car'd!  a  (-kar'dt-d),  n.  [NL.  ;  megalo -  -f  cor- 
c/ia.]  The  condition  of  having  an  abnormally  large  heart 


[NL.  megaJocepka- 
lia,  fr.  Gr.  pey  -  A Ovt<£>a- 


meg  a-lo-ct-pha'll-a  (-s$-fa'lT-a) 

meg  a  lo  ceph'a-ly  (-sSf'd-lT) 

Ao?  having  a  large  head.  Cf.  megacephalic.]  ifcc/~  The 
condition  of  having  an  abnormally  large  head,  -  meg  a- 
lo  ce  phal'lc  (-se-fXl'Tk),  -ceph'a-lous  (-sgf'd-lus),  a. 
meg'a-lo  cyte  (ni5g'd-16-Mt/),  n.  [megalo-  -\--cyte.}  Med. 
The  enlarged  red  blood  corpuscle  characteristic  of  per¬ 
nicious  anaemia. 

meg  a  lo-ma'nl  a  (-ma'nl-d),  n.  [NL.;  megalo- mania.} 
A  mania  or  passion  for,  or  for  doing,  great  or  grand 
things  ;  a  form  of  mental  alienation  in  which  the  patient  has 
grandiose  delusions  concerning  himself.  — meg  a-lo-ma'- 
ni-ac  (-Xk),  n.  —  meg  a-lo-ma-nl'a-cal  (-md-ni'a-kdl),  a. 
Weg  a-lon'yx  (mgR'a-ton'Iks  ;  me-gXl'o-nlks),  n.  [NL.  ; 
megalo-  -+-  Gr.  claw.]  Paleon.  A  genus  of  large  ex¬ 
tinct  slothlike  Quaternary  edentate  mammals  of  North 
America  having  complete  jugal  arches  and  strong  tusks. 
By  some  it  is  made  the  type  of  a  family,  Meg  a  lo  nych'- 

1  da  (mgg'd-16-nik'T-dei. 

meg  a  lop'ic  (mgg'a-lSp'Tk),  a.  Zool.  Having  large  eyes  ; 
of  or  pert,  to  the  megalops  stage  of  a  crustacean, 
zneg'a-lops  (mgg'«-15ps),  n.  [NL.  ;  megalo-  -f  Gr. 
eye.]  Zool.  1.  A  larval  stage  following  the  zoea  in  the 
development  of  most  crabs.  In 
this  stage  the  legs  and  abdominal  .  I 

appendages  have  appeared,  the  ab-  /  fj 
domen  is  relatively  long,  and  the  ^ 

eyes  are  large.  Called  also  meg  - 
a  lo'pa  These  larva?  were  origi¬ 
nally  described  as  a  distinct  genus 
Megalopa  (syn.  Megalops). 

2  [cr/p.]  A  gemi8of  isospondylous 
fishes  of  a  family  {E/op id te)  con¬ 
taining  several  East  Indian  and 
South  Pacific  speciesclosely  related 
to  and  resembling  the  tarpon. 

Meg  a  lo  sau'rus  (mgg'd-16-so'- 
rus),  n.  [NL.  ;  megalo-  -f-  -sanrus  : 
cf.  F.  meyalosaure.}  Paleon.  A 
genus  of  gigantic  carnivorous  dino¬ 
saurs  of  the  group  Theropoda,  hav¬ 
ing  a  rafher  short  neck  and  fore 
legs,  long  hind  legs,  and  teeth  with  serrated  cutting  edges. 
In  the  best-known  species,  M.  bucklandi ,  from  England  and 
France,  the  femur  was  over  three  feet  long.  The  genus 
occurs  from  the  Lias  to  the  Wealden,  and  is  the  type  of  a 
widely  distributed  family,  Meg  a  lo  sauTi  d®  -s6'ri- 
de).  —  meg'a  lo  saur  (  s6ro,  ».  —  meg  a  lo  sau'ri  an 
(  sfi'rT -dn>,  a.  &  ?i.  —  meg  a  lo  sau'roid  t-roid),  a. 
meg'a  lo  scope  (mgg'd-16-skopO,  n.  [megalo-  -f-  -scope.'} 
Med.  An  endoscope  with  a  magnifying  apparatus.  —  meg  - 
a  los'co-py  (ingg'd-lSs'ko-pT  ;  mgg'd-lo-sko/pT),  7i. 
meg-am'e-ter  (mgg-Xm'e-ter),  n.  [mega-  -meter  ;  cf.  F. 
megamltrc.  ]  1.  An  instrument  for  determining  longitude 

by  observation  of  the  stars. 

2.  {pi  on.  mSg'd-nie'ter).  Also  megametre  See  m^oa-  b 

3.  A  micrometer.  Rare. 

meg  am-pere'  (nigg'Xm-pSr'),  n.  [mega-  -(-  ampere.} 
Elec.  A  unit  of  current  equal  to  a  million  amperes, 
meg'a-phono  (m8g'd-fon),  n.  [mega-  -}-  -p/tone.}  A  de¬ 
vice  to  magnify  sound,  or  direct  it  in  a  greater  volume,  as 
a  very  large  funnel  used  as  an  ear  trumpet  or  as  a  speaking 
trumpet.  —  mega-phon'lc  (-fBn'Tk),  a. 
meg'a-pode  (-pod),  n.  [mega-  Gr.  7rou?,  ttoSoc,  foot.] 
Any  gallinaceous  bird  of  the  family  Meg'a-po-di'i-d®  (-po- 
dl'T-de),  which  includes  the  maleo,  the  leipoa,  and  the  brush 
turkeys.  They  inhabit  Australia  and  neighboring  islands 


Megalops^  of  Common 
Crab  ( Cancer  irroru- 
tus)  x  5 


north  and  east  to  the  Philippines  and  Ladrones.  Their  size 
varies  from  that  of  a  pigeon  to  that  of  a  turkey,  and  their 
colors  are  usually  plain.  The  feet  are  extremely  large. 
They  are  often  called  mound  birds,  from  their  peculiar 
habit  of  heaping  up  a  mass  of  vegetable  debris  in  which 
their  eggs  are  laid  and  hatched  by  the  heat  of  the  decaying 
substances. 

Me  ga'ri  an  (me-ga'rl-dn  ;  115),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to 
Megara,  a  city  of  ancient  Greece,  or  the  school  of  philos¬ 
ophy  established  there.  —  n.  A  member  or  adherent  of  the 
Megarian  school.  —  Me  ga'rl-an  ism  (-Iz’m),  n. 

Megarian,  or  Megaric,  school,  a  school  of  philosophy  estab¬ 
lished  at  Megara  by  Euclid,  a  disciple  of  Socrates,  who 
taught  that  the  good  is  one,  and  is  the  only  true  being, 
thus  uniting  the  Eleatic  doctrine  of  the  One  Being  with 
the  Socratic  ethical  conception.  Because  of  its  skill  in 
controversy,  this  school  was  also  called  the  Eristic  school. 
—  M.  ware.  Class.  Archzeol.,  vases  formed  in  a  mold  and 
decorated  with  figures  in  relief. 

meg'a-ron  (mgg'a-r5n),  n. ;  pi.  -ra  (-rd).  [Gr.  gcyapov, 
fr.  g.eya<;  great.]  Archfeol.  a  The  great  central  hall  of  the 
Mycenaean  house,  b  A  chasm  or  pit  sacred  to  Demeter. 

meg'a  scope  (-skop),  n.  [mega-  -f-  -scope.}  A  kind  of 
magic  lantern  for  throwing  a  magnified  image  of  an  opaque 
object  upon  a  screen. 

meg  a-scop'ic  (-sk5p'Tk)  (a.  a  Of  or  pertaining  to  the 

meg  a  scop'i  cal  (-l-kdl)  j  megascope  or  the  projection 
upon  a  screen  of  images  of  opaque  objects,  b  Enlarged  or 
magnified;  —  said  of  images  or  of  photographic  pictures, 
etc.  c  =  macroscopic.  —  meg  a  scop'i-cal  ly,  adv. 
meg  a-spo-ran'gi  um  (-spo-rXn'jT-ftm),  n. ;  pi.  -gia  (-a). 
[NL. ;  mega-  -|-  svorangium.}  Bot.  A  sporangium  which 
develops  only  megaspores.  Cf.  microsporangium. 

meg'a  spore'  (inSg'd-.spor' ;  201),  n.  [mega-  -f-  spore.} 
a  Bot.  One  of  the  two  kinds  of  asexual  spores  produced 
by  heterosporous  plants  (Spermatophyta  and  some  groups 
of  Pteridophyta).  They  differ  from  the  microspores  by 
their  large  size,  and  always  give  rise  to  the  female  pro- 
thallium  or  gametophyte.  In  the  seed  plants  the  embryo 
9ac  of  the  ovule  is  a  megaspore,  b  Zool.  =  macrospore. 
-meg  a  spor'ic  (-spQr'ik),  a. 

meg  a-spo'ro-phyll  (-spo'ro-fll ;  201),  n.  Bot.  A  sporo- 
phyll  which  develops  only  megasporangia. 

Meg  a-the'ri  um  (-the'rl-um),  n.  [NL. ;  mega-  -j-  -theri- 
M7?i.]  Paleon. 

A  genus  of  ex¬ 
tinct  edentates 
found  chief¬ 
ly  in  the 
Pleistocene 
of  South 
America. 

Some  of 
them,  as  M. 
a  m  e  r  i  c  a- 
n  u  m,  the 
best-knowi 

species,  were  Megatherium  (At  americannm).  (Ar) 

of  gigantic 

size,  exceeding  in  bulkiness  any  existing  quadrupeds  ex¬ 
cept  the  elephants.  They  are  allied  to  the  sloths  and  ant- 
eaters,  the  skull  and  dentition  resembling  those  of  the 
former  and  the  vertebrae  the  latter.  The  skin  was  prob¬ 
ably  unarmored.  The  hind  legs  were  very  massive,  also  the 
tail,  which  apparently  helped  to  support  the  animal  when 
reaching  up  after  the  leaves  of  trees  upon  which  it  fed. 
The  genus  is  the  type  of  a  family,  Meg  a-the-ri'l  d® 
(-the-ri'I-de),  which  often  includes  all  the  ground  sloths  — 
meg'a-there  uneg'd-ther),  n.  -  meg  a-the'rl-an  (  the'- 
rt-dn).  meg  a  the'rine  (  rin ;  -rTn:  18^),g.  — meg  a-the'- 
rl  old  -rl-oid),  meg  a  the'roid  (-the'roid),  a.  &  n. 

meg'a-therm  (meg'd-thGrm),  n.  [mega-  -}-  Gr.  fltp.uTj 
heat.]  Bot.  Any  plant  which  requires  great  heat  com¬ 
bined  with  very  abundant  moisture  for  its  successful 


growth.  Such  plants  are  found  mainly  in  the  warm  moist 
valleys  within  the  tropics,  where  the  mean  temperature 
does  not  fall  below  20  C.  Cf.  mesotherm,  microtherm. 
meg'a  type  (mSg'd-tip),  71.  [mega-  -type.}  Photog.  An 
enlarged  copy  of  a  picture  or  negative,  produced  by  photo¬ 
graphic  process.  —  meg'a  typ  y  (-tipT),  n. 
meg'a-VOlt’  (-volt'),  n.  [mega-  -}-  ro//.]  Elec.  A  unit  of 
electromotive  force  equal  to  one  million  volts, 
meg  a-zo'oid  (-zo'oid),  n.  [mega-  -f-  zooid.}  Biol.  One 
j  of  the  larger  of  the  two  kinds  of  zooids  of  some  organisms, 
meg  a  ZOrO  spore  (-zo'2»-sp5r  ;  201),  n.  [mega-  -f-  zoospore.} 
Bot.  A  large  zoospore,  or  asexual  swarm  cell,  as  that 
found  in  some  confervoid  algse. 

meg'erg  (mSg'drg'),  ri.  [mega- erg.}  Physics.  A  unit 
of  w  ork  equal  to  a  million  ergs  ;  — called  also  megalerg. 
Me  gil'lotb  (me-gTl'oth),  n.  pi.  [Heb.  meyilloth  rolls.]  Jew¬ 
ish  Lit.  Five  books  of  the  Hagiographa  (Canticles,  Ruth, 
Ecclesiastes,  Esther,  and  Lamentations),  which  are  re¬ 
spectively  read  in  the  synagogue  on  the  feasts  of  the  Pass- 
over,  Pentecost,  Tabernacles,  and  Purim,  and  on  the  anni¬ 
versary  of  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem, 
me  gilp'  (nie-gilp'),  me  gilph'  (ine-gTlf'),  n.  Also  7?ia- 
gilpi  meguilp ,  etc.  A  gelatinous  preparation  commonly 
of  linseed  oil  and  mastic  varnish,  used  by  artists  as  a  ve¬ 
hicle  for  colors.  —  v.  t.  To  treat  with  or  as  with  megilp, 
meg 'ohm  <  meg'om'),  n.  [mega-  -f-  ohm.}  Elec.  A  unit 
|  of  resistance  equal  to  one  million  ohms, 
me'grim  (me'grTm),  ;i.  [ME.  migrym ,  mygrene ,  F.  mi¬ 
graine,  LL.  hemigrunia ,  L.  hemicrania ,  Gr.  lpixpava; 

;  half  -f-  xpiviov  skull.  See  hemi-,  cranium,  cf. 

hemicrania,  migraine.]  1.  A  kind  of  sick  or  nervous 
headache,  usually  periodical  and  confined  to  one  side  of 
;  the  head  ;  hemicrania  ;  migraine  ;  also,  an  attack  of  it. 

2.  Vertigo;  dizziness.  Obs. 

3.  A  fancy  ;  a  w  him  ;  a  freak  ;  a  humor  ;  esp.,  in  pi .,  low- 
J  ness  of  spirits  ;  “  the  blues  ;  ”  hypochondria. 

These  are  his  megrims,  firks,  and  melancholies  Ford. 
4  pi.  Veter.  =  mad  staggers. 

Mel  bo'mi  a  (mi-bo'ml-d),  n.  [NL.,  after  Dr.  Brandus 
i  Meibom ,  Ger.  botanist.]  Bot.  A  large,  wudely  distributed 
genus  of  fabaceous  herbs,  the  tick  trefoils  They  have 
trifoliolate  leaves  and  small  racemose  or  panicled  flowers, 
the  fruit  being  a  characteristic  loment  which  breaks  tip 
into  indehiscent  joints.  M.  gyrans  is  the  telegraph  plant. 
Mel  bo'mi  an  (-<^n),  a.  Anat.  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  discov¬ 
ered  by,  Heinrich  Meibom  (1G38-17C0), a  German  physician. 
Meibomian  glands,  the  long  sebaceous  glands  of  the  evelids, 
which  discharge,  through  minute  orifices  in  the  edges  of 
the  lids,  a  fatty  secretion  that  lubricates  the  lids. 

Me'l-ji  rl'fle  (ma'T-je).  [Prob.  from  Mrijx,  in  honor  of 
i  the  emperor.  See  Meiji.]  Mil.  A  breech-loading  rifle  of 
.256-inch  caliber  having  a  magazine  holding  five  cartridges 
loaded  from  a  clip.  It  was  the  principal  Japanese  infantry 
arm  ir  the  war  with  Russia.  It  is  often  called  Arisak’a 
rifle,  after  the  senior  member  of  the  commission  which 
determined  its  details. 

meln'ie,  mein'y  (man'T),  n.  [OF.  maisniee,  maisnie. 
See  menial.]  Obs.  or  Archaic.  1.  A  family,  including 
servants,  etc.  ;  household  ;  retinue  ;  train. 

2.  Band  of  associates;  crewr ;  set,  as  of  chessmen. 

3  A  great  number;  multitude;  herd. 
mel'O-nlte  (mi'6-nit),  n.  [Gr.  pcuov  smaller  :  cf.  F  mSio- 
nite.  So  called  in  allusion  to  the  low  pyramids  of  the  crys¬ 
tals.]  Min.  A  mineral  of  the  scapolite  group,  occurring 
in  glassy  or  milky  crystals,  or  massive.  H.,  5.5-6.  Sp.  gr., 
2.70-2.74.  See  scapolite  group. 

mel-O'sls  (mi-o'sis),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  /xeiWi*.  fr.  peioiiv 
to  make  smaller,  from  peUov.  See  meionite.]  Rhet.  Lit., 
belittling  :  a  The  representation  of  a  thing  so  as  to  cause 
it  to  be  taken  as  less  than  it  really  is.  b  =  litotes. 
mei  O-Stem'O  nous  (mi'o-stem'o-nus  ;  -ste'mo-iiMs),  a.  [Gr. 


Meg  a-lo-bat'ra-chus  (-ir.-bat'- 

rd-kiis),  n.  |NL.  ;  megalo-  -4- 
Gr  /SaTpa^ov  frog.]  Zool.  A 
genus  c-»ns.i8ting  of  the  giant 
salamander  It  is  often  included 
in  C  ■ifittobranchus. 
ireg  a-lo-blaat'.  n.  [megalo-  + 
-t  la  t  )  A  giant  nucleated  blood 
corpuscde  or  cell.  See  K  rtth  ho- 
bla>t  —  meg  a-lo  b  as  tic.  a. 
meg  a-lo-car'pous,  a  [Gr  peya- 
AoxapTo?  See  megalo- a  ti¬ 
roes.]  Having  large  fruit  Rare. 
Meg  a-loc'er-08  (-lOs'fr-ds),  n 

kNL.  :  megalo-  -!-  Gr.  Kcpaq 
orn.]  Paleon.  The  genus  con¬ 
stituted  by  the  Irish  elk,  and  re¬ 
garded  by  ninny  aa  not  distinct 
from  Cerru*. 

meg  a  lo-cor'ne-a,  n.  (NL. ; 
nugnlo-  -+-  cornea.]  Met/.  Ab¬ 
normal  largeness  of  the  cornea 
mefra-lo-cy-to'sis  i -sT-to'sTs),  n. 
1NL.;  megah/Cfite  +  -osis.]  Met/. 
The  formation  of  tinuauully 
large  red  blood  corpuscles, 
meg  a-lo-dac'ty-lous.  a.  [ineg- 
<xlte-  4-  tfactf/hms. )  Met/.  Hav¬ 
ing  abnormally  large  fingers. 
Meg'a-lo-don  (m?g'd-lo-dftn), ». 
(NL.  :  megalo-  4-  Gr.  oSovs, 
ofiovro?.  tooth.]  paleon.  A  ge¬ 
nus  of  extinct  Devonian  and 
Cretaceous  lamellihranch  mol- 
lusks  having  ovoid,  euuivalve, 
ofren  ponderous  shells  with 
large  beaks  and  strongly  devel¬ 
oped  hinge  teeth.  It  is  the  type 
of  a  family,  Meg  a-lo  don't!  da 
m«g  a-lo-gas'tn-a  (-g&s'trl-rf), 
n.  (NL.  ;  megalo-  d-  Gr.  ya.- 
<rr^o,  yjtrrpos.  stomach.]  Med. 
Enlargement  of  the  stomach, 
meg  a-lo  gloa'si  a  (-g  1  5  s'l -a), 
n.  (NL.  :  megalo-  4-  Gr.  yAaxr- 
<ra  tongue.]  =  macroolossia 
mag- a  lo-go-nid'i  um.  n.  [NT..: 
megalo-  +  gomdium.]  =  MAC- 
BOOONlim'  M 

»Ag'a-lo-graph  .  r».  [megalo-  + 
-graph.]  A  kind  of  camera  lu- 
eida  for  microscopic  or  kaleido¬ 
scopic  drawing. 

mefr  v-log'ra-phy  fm5g/d-15g'- 
rd-fl),  w.  Drawing  to  a  large 
scale.  Ohs 

mag  ado  m  a  r't  v  r  (m  5  g'a-\  fi- 
mar'tfr),  n.  [See  m eg alo-.] 
Eccl  Hist.  Great  martyr;  — 


|  a  title  given  to  some  martyrs  jn 
the  Eastern  Church,  as  St. 
I  George. 

meg  a-lo-me'li-a  (-meTT-u).  n 
[NL.  ;  megalo-  4-  (ir.  MtAov 
limb.]  Te ratal.  Abnormal  large¬ 
ness  of  the  limbs, 
meg  a-lo-phon'ic  (-fOn'Tk).  a 

:  Megalophonous. 
meg  a-’oph'o-nous  (m?g  d-infr- 
0-n»8).  u  [ megalo -  -f  (»r.  <hMVin 
!  voice.]  1.  Iligh-sounding.  Bu¬ 
llion  ms  \once  ll'ord. 

2.  Having  a  loud  or  great  voice, 
m  e  g  a  1  o  p  b-t  h  a  1 '  m  u  e  -1 0  f- 
thlr  m«8),  h.  [NL.  ;  megalo-  4- 
;  Gr.  o  Oa Apos  eye  J  Me<l.  Con¬ 
genital  anonmlv  in  which  the 
i  eye  is  excessively  large 
meg  a-lo'pi-a  (-1  5'p  f-d),  n. 

I  (N  L.  ;  megalo-  4-  -opia.]  Med. 

I  =  MAI-ROPSIA 

Meg  a-lo-pi'naN-lS-pf 'ne n. pi. 
[XL.]  Zool.  A  subfamily  of 
isospondylous  fishes  of  which 
I  Megalops  ist\  pe  genus.  -  meg'- 
a-lo-pine  (-t  in  :  -pin),  a.  Sr  n. 
meg  a-lop'o-lls  (-1  8  p'o-l  Is),  n. 
[NL.,  fr.  Gr.  peyaAon-oAt? ; 
ptyTS,  pevaAr).  gTeat  4-  rr oAi? 
city.]  A  chief  city:  metropolis, 
meg'a-lo-pore  .  n.  \megalo-  + 

I  pore.]  Zool.  One  of  the  larg-r 
kind  of  pores  found  in  the  dor¬ 
sal  shell  of  certain  chitons,  and 
containing  sense  organs,  called 
megalirsthetes. 

meg  a-lop'Bi-a(m?;r/d-18p'sT-d\ 
n.  [NL.  ;  megalo-  4-  -opsia.] 
Med.  =  MACRO  I’SI  A. 
meg  a-lop'sy-chy  (-ISp'sT  kT  ; 
•  IBp-st'kT),  >i.  (Gr  ti*ya-\o4iv- 
%ia  ;  peya?,  peyaArj,  great  -f- 
soul.  inind.J  Greatness 
of  soul.  Ohs. 

Meg  a-lop'ter  ifl  (-15p't5r-Ts>.  ». 
[>'  L.  ;  megalo-  -I-  Gr.  TTTcptc 
fern. ]  Poleohot.  A  genus  of 
Carboniferous  fossil  ferns  that 
have  fronds  more  distinctly 
pinnate  than  those  of  Leslega , 
which  they  resemble. 

Meg  a-lo-py 'ge(  m5g,d-l.VpT'je). 
n.  [NL.  ;  megalo-  4-  Gr.  *rv y1) 
buttocks,  tail.]  Zool.  A  genus 
of  American  moths  known  as 
flannel  moths.  They  nre  whit¬ 
ish  m  color,  and  their  larva?, 
which  are  covered  with  long. 


cottony  hairs,  have  seven,  in¬ 
stead  of  the  usual  five,  pairs  of 
abdominal  feet.  The  genus 
constitutes  a  fami’y,  Meg  a-lo 
pyg'i-dae  (-pij'T-de). 
meg  a-lo-sp!e'ni-a  (-sple'nl-d 
n.  [NL.  See  mkoai.o-;  spleen.] 
Med.  Enlargement  ot  the  spleen. 
Meg  a-mas-tic'to-ra  (-ni6s-tik'- 
t8-ra),  ?i.  pi.  [NL.  ;  mega-  + 
Gr.  p  k7tiktu>p  scourger,  fr. 
p  o~rt£  whip.]  Zool .  A  division 
of  sponges  equiv.  toCalcarea.— 
meg  a-ma8-tic',to  rai  (-nil),  a. 
meg'a  me  tre.  Var.  of  mkga- 
METEK,  2.  [  NUCLEI’S.  I 

meg  a-nu'c’e-UB,  n.  =  macko-| 
Me  gaph'y-ton  (rnP-g&f'T-tOn), 
n.  [NL.  .  mega-  4-  Gr.  <£>vt6p 
plant.]  Poleohot.  A  genus  of 
rossil  tree  ferns  represented  by 
trunks  with  distichous  scars, 
meg'a-pod  (m  5g'd-p  5  d),  a. 
Large-tooted.  —  n.  Var.  of  MEO- 

Meg  a-pod'i-dae  (  p5d'T-de). 
Var.  of  Meg apodiip.e. 

Meg  a-po-di'i-daet  meg'd-pt^-dl'- 
l-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.]  Zool.  The 
family  of  gallinaceous  birds 
consisting  of  the  inegapodes. 
The  typical  genus  Meg  a-po'- 
di-us  ( -ro'dl-us). which  includes 
the  Australian  jungle  fowls, 
me  gA,p'o-liB  (mP-gap'i^-lTs).  n. 
[N  .  ..  ;  mega-  4-  Gr  aoAis  City.] 
A  chief  city.  Ohs. 

Me-gap'ter’-a  (tnP-gap'ter-d),  n. 
[NL.  :  mega-  -f  Gr.  tttccov 
wing,  fin.]  Zool.  The  genus  con¬ 
sisting  of  thehumpback  whales. 
It  is  tke  type  of  a  subfamily. 
Me  gap  ter  i'nae  (-i'ne).  —  me- 
gap'ter-ine  «-in;  -In;  INI),  a. 
Meg  a-ren'si-an  ( mr-g'd-rCn'sT- 
^»n),  a.  St  n.  =  Megarian. 

Meg  a-rhl'nuB  (mfg'a-rl'mls), 
n  [NL.:  mega-  +  Gr.  p^,  otvo?, 
nose.]  Zool.  A  genus  of  large 
mosquitoes  having  a  curved 
beak  and  a  metallic  greenish  or 
bluish  coloration.  They  are  not 
known  to  transmit  malaria. 
Me-gar'ic  (m  t--g  a  r'l  k),  a.  = 
M  EOARIAN. 

meg'a-sclere  (m  5  g'a  s  k  1  e  r), 
meg  a-scle'mm  (-skle'rum),  n. 
[mega-  +  Gr  o-xA^oo?  hard.] 
Zool.  A  large  spicule  ;  specif., 
one  of  the  supporting  or  skeletal 


spicules  of  sponges,  —  meg  a- 
Bcler'ic  ( -sklfr'Ik ).  meg  a-scle'- 
rouB  (-skle'riis),  a. 
meg'a  seme.  a.  [mega-  -f  Gr 
erg  xa  sign,  mark  :  cf.  F.  mtgu- 
<ei„e.]  See  ORBITAL  INDEX. 
Meg  a-Bo'ma  (  m.'g  d-sd'ma),  n. 
[NL.;  mega-  4-  (ir.  CTio  ia  body.] 
Zool.  A  genus  of  lamellicorn 
beetles,  subfamily  Dynustina1, 
chiefly  of  tropical  Ainerica.  It 
includes  some  of  the  largest 
beetles  See  elephant  beetle. 
meg'a-spo-range  (in?g'd-spo- 
ranjT-  A  uiegasporangium. 
me-gasB'  (m?-gas'),  me-gasBe'. 
5'ars.  of  hag  a*se. 
meg  a  syn-thet'ic.  a.  [mega-  + 
si/nthetic.]  Forming  an  exten¬ 
sive  or  ponderous  synthesis  :  — 
a  term  applied  to  the  American 
Indian  languages  with  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  length  and  massive 
character  of  tneir  words.  See 

A  GO  Ll'TlN  ATI  V  E  LANGUAGES- 

meg'a-weter  (meg'd-va'bfr : 
-we'hPr),  w.  Elec.  See  mega- b. 
megazin  +  magazine. 

Meg  -cut'-throat'.  n.  The  Eu¬ 
ropean  w  hitetliroat.  Loral,  Eng 
Meg  Dods.  See  Dons,  Meg. 
MeghelmeB  Michaelmas. 
Me  gid'do,  or  -don  (mf-gTd'5: 
-«n).  Rih.  [of  Meoilloth.I 
Me-gil'lah  tm^-gll'd),  n..  sing. | 
megir.  megire.  +  meagre. 
MegMerriiies.  See  M  erri lies, 
Meg. 

meg'ohm-it  (mcg'flm-Tt),  n 
Also  meg'om  it  l  From  meg- 
ohm.]  Any  of  various  prepara¬ 
tions  made’ot  thin  sheets  of  mi¬ 
ca  cemented  together  ;  —  used  as 
an  insulator  in  electrical  work, 
meg  oph-thal 'mus  (-5  f-t  h  ft  1'- 
m/Js),  u.  INL.]  Med  =  meg- 

AI.OPHTH  ALMU8. 

meg'o-talc',  n.  An  insulating 
material  resembling  megohmit 
Meg'phi-aB(mPg'fi-tts).  L)  Bib. 
megre  +  meagre. 

Me'grez  ime'grcz),  n.  [Ar  al 
magi  a -  the  rootj  See  star. 
me'grim.  n.  The  lantern 
flounder. 

me'grim  ish.  o.  See-isn. 
me-CTiilp'-  Var  of  megilp. 
Me-her'rin  (m<'-hiIr''Tn).  «.  pi 
A  small  tribeof  Iroquoian  Indi¬ 
ans  formerly  dwelling  on  the 
borderlands  of  Virginia  and 


Carolina.  They  are  not  heard 
of  alter  the  first  decades  of  the 
iNth  century. 

Me  het'a-teel.  -bel  (mf-hrt'd- 
bel  ;  -1>  1),  Me-hi'da  (m*-hT'- 
dai.  Me  'hir  ( me'hfr).  liih 
Me  het'a  bel  (-het'a-bel),  Me- 
bit'a-ble  (-hlt'a-b’l),  n.  [Heb 
Meheptahe/.]  Lit.,  benefited  of 
God  ;  —  tern.  prop.  name, 
meb  man-dar'  ( ma'mdn-diir'), 
ii  [Per.  mihinaialar  ;  mihmdn 
guest  4-  -f/a»- guarding.]  In  Per¬ 
sia,  a  court  official  appointed  to 
escort  an  ambassador  or  traveler 
through  the  country. 

Me-ho'lab  ( mP-hoTd),  Me-ho'- 
la-tbite  ( -ld-thlt)  Bib. 

M  E  H  P  Ahhr.  Freenmsonrtf. 
Most  Excellent  High  Priest  (the 
chief  officer  of  a  Royal  Arch 
chapter). 

mebr  Licht  (mar  lTKt)  [G  ] 
More  light  ;  — said  to  be  Goe¬ 
the's  last  words,  part  of  a  request 
that  more  light  might  be  admit¬ 
ted  to  his  room,  often  given  a 
figurative  interpretation, 
meb'tar  (  nia'tdr),  w.  [Hind  & 
Per.,  prince,  in  India  used  ironi¬ 
cally.  ]  1.  In  Persia,  orig.  [m/i.j, 
a  title,  or  a  part  of  the  title,  of 
certain  great  officers  of  the  royal 
household,  as  the  groom  of  the 
chamber  ;  now  [/.  c.],  a  groom  ; 
a  i-table  boy 

2.  In  Bengal,  a  servant  who 
sweeps  and  cleans  a  house 

3.  [co/>.]  [Marathi  ]  A  title  of 

the  ruler  ot  Chitral.  —  Meh'tar- 
sbip.  n  [of  may  I 

mehte  +  might,  n.,  St  pre.t  | 
meh'ter.  Var.  of  mehtar. 
me-hu'dee  oil  ( mC-hoo'de).  See 
OIL.  Table  l. 

Me-hu'ja-el  ( mMiQ'ja-T)  Bib. 
Me  hu'man  (-inftn).  Rih. 

Me  hu'nim.  or  Me-bu'nims 
(-nlm.  nlmz),  w.  pi.  Bib.  Vais 
of  M  El'NIM. 

Me  hu'sim  i-slm).  D  Bib 
meid  t  mead,  meed 
mei  dan'  +  maidan 
meide.ure.  n.  [M  E.:  meide  maid 
4-  lure  damage,  loss,  AS  lyre.) 
Loss  of  maidenhood.  Obs. 
meiden.  maiden 
Mai'ding-er  celUmT'dlng-^r)  A 
zinc-copper  cell  of  the  Darnell 
type  in  which  copper  sulphate 
is  held  in  an  inverted  tube  or 
flask  with  an  opening  at  the  bot-  I 


j  tom  through  which  copper  sul- 
i  phate  solution  descends  bvgrav- 
itv 

mei 'ger.  mei 'g»e  f  meagre 
meigne  ^  meinie 
meigrim  «?•  megrim 
meibt  Obs.  2d  pers.  sing 
I  pres,  indie,  of  may. 
meihter  «f*  mehtar 
Me'i  ji  (ma'e-jc),  n.  [Jap.,  lit., 
i  enlightened  peace  ]  Thechron- 
'  ological  name  of  the  years  com¬ 
prised  in  the  reign  ot  ftutsuhito, 
j  emperor  of  Japan, 
meik  f  meek. 

mei'kle  (me'k’l).  Scot.  &  dial. 

|  Eng.  var.  of  mickle.  [ion. I 
Mei-lan'i-on.  Var.  of  Milan-| 
meild  +  meld 
Mei'ler(mT'l5r),  »i. .  pi  Mei- 
|  I  KK.  [(Jr.  1  A  heap  or  mound,  as 
of  wood  to  be  charred.  <*re  to  be 
roasted,  or  coal  to  be  coked 
Mei  lich'i-os  (nil-lTk'T-Cs),  a. 
;  An  epithet  of  Zeus  See  Zeus. 
meill  meal,  grain, 
mein  ~  main,  power,  etc.  ; 
mai  no,  India  ;  mean  ;  mien 
meind  Obs  p.  p.  of  meng. 
meine  mean. 

mein'ful.  mainful. 
meing.  Scot.  var.  of  meng. 
meinie  many 

meintene.  meintenaunce 
MUN1AIS.  MAINTENANCE. 

Mei'o-cene  (mT'f-sen),  mei  o- 
lith'ic  (-llth'Tk).  Vara  of 
M  MM  FNE.  MIOI.1TIMC. 
mel'o  phyl  ly  ( ml'n-fil'T),  n 
(ir.  peitnv  smaller  -+-  <t>e\\ov 
eaf.  ]  Bot  Suppression  of  one 
I  or  more  leaves  in  a  whorl, 
mei'o  tax  y  (-tftk'eT),  n.  [Gr. 
geiunt  smaller  4-  an  ar¬ 

ranging.]  Bot  Suppression  of  a 
(complete  whorl  of  leaves  or 
sporophylls.  [mayor.! 

meir  +  mare,  an  animal;] 
meirswyne  4*  meekswine. 
meis  «p  mess. 
meise.  +  mease 
Mei'sen-bacb  proc'ass  (mT'z/n- 
l*aK)  [After  Georg  Meisenbach 
(h.  1S41 ),  of  Munich.]  A  half- 
|  tone  process 

meiss.  f  mace,  a  club  :  meass, 
to  mitigate  :  mess. 
meiss.  Obs.  pi.  of  mouse 
Meis'sa (ml'sa).Ti.  [Aralmdi- 
son  the  proudly  marching  one  ] 
See  star. 


food,  foot ;  out,  oil ;  chair  ;  go  ;  sing,  ii)k  ;  *feen,  thin  ;  nature,  verdure  (250) ;  K  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144) ;  boN  ;  yet ;  zh  =  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Guidr. 
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fjLfiojv  smaller  -f-  o-rypuj v  warp,  thread.]  Bot.  Having  the 
stamens  fewer  in  number  than  the  sepals  and  petals,  as 
the  lilac. 

Meiss'ner’s  plex'us  (mls'nerz).  [After  Prof.  Georg 
Al>  issuer  of  Gottingen.]  Anal.  A  plexus  of  gangliated 
nerve  fibers  lying  between  the  muscular  and  mucous  coats 
of  the  intestine. 

Meis'ter,  WiPhelm  (vTFbSlm  mis'ter).  JG.]  The  warm¬ 
hearted,  impulsive  hero  of  Goethe’s  “  Wilhelm  Meister’s 
Apprenticeship  ”  and  “  W ilhelm  Meister’s  Travels^’  which 
together  reveal  the  hero’s  mental  and  moral  ripening. 
Meister  is  a  favorite  with  women,  and  his  susceptible  na¬ 
ture  often  leads  him  too  hastily  into  binding  relations.  He 
is  emotional,  speculative,  and  critical,  ever  striving  for 
the  harmonious  development  of  his  mind,  and  with  exalted 
ideas  of  reforming  the  German  stage.  His  love  troubles 
finally  end  in  a  permanent  attachment,  and  he  finds  happi¬ 
ness  in  a  life  of  useful  activity.  The  character  is  in  large 
part  a  portrayal  of  the  author’s  own  development. 
Meis'ter-sing  er  (mis'ter-sTng'er ;  -zTng'er),  n.  sing,  ti¬ 
pi.  [G.]  A  member  of  one  of  certain  guilds,  chiefly  of 
workingmen,  established  between  about  1300  and  1500  in 
Mainz,  Nuremberg,  and  other  German  cities,  for  the  culti¬ 
vation  of  poetry  and  music.  They  were  distinguished,  on 
the  one  hand,  from  their  predecessors,  the  usually  aristo¬ 
cratic  Minnesingers ,  and,  on  the  other,  from  the  minstrel 
singers  of  folk  song.  Their  work,  called  Meistergesang, 
was  generally  a  lyric  setting  of  a  Biblical  or  other  subject, 
sung  to  the  harp,  etc.  It  was  full  of  technicalities,  for¬ 
mulated  in  a  system  called  Tabulatur  (which  see).  Candi¬ 
dates  for  admission  to  the  guild  had  to  submit  a  song  to 
four  judges  or  “  markers,’’  and  usually  passed  through 
four  preparatory  degrees,  Schuler}  Schuljreund .  Dichter , 
and  Sanger  (lit.,  scholar,  school  friend,  poet,  and  singer), 
before  attaining  that  of  Meister  (lit.,  master).  Their  ped¬ 
antry  is  satirized  (as  applying  to  his  critics)  by  Wagner 
in  “  Die  Meistersinger  von  Nurnberg.” 
mei  zo  sels'mal  (mi'zo-sis'mdl)  I  a.  [Gr.  pet^v  greater 
xnei  ZO-sels'inic  (mi'z^-sis'mTk)  )  -f-  aeurpo;  earthquake.] 
Characterized  by  or  indicating  great  or  maximum  seismal 
disturbance;  as,  meizoseismal  curve,  a  curve  on  a  chart 
joining  those  points  where  the  shock  Inis  been  most  severe. 
Bflekh'i-tar  1st.  Mech'i-tar  1st  (mSk'T-tar-Tst),  n.  [From 
Mekhilar ,  or  Mechitary  an  Armenian,  who  founded  the 
congregation  in  1701.]  II.  C.  Ch.  One  of  a  religious 
congregation  devoted  to  the  improvement  of  Armenians, 
founded  at  Constantinople,  but  in  1717  Anally  established 
in  the  island  of  San  Lazzaro,  in  the  Lagoon  of  Venice, 
where  is  its  chief  convent.  The  Mekhitarists  print  Ar¬ 
menian  texts,  including  a  translation  of  the  Bible  and 
translations  into  Armenian  of  European  literature, 
me-kom'e-ter  (me-kSm'e-ter),  n.  [Gr.  prjxo'i  length  -|- 
-meter.]  Mil.  A  range  finder  for  use  in  the  field,  consist¬ 
ing  of  two  box  sextants  used  simultaneously  at  a  known 
distance  apart. 

me  la'da  (ma-la'da  ;  mS-la'dri),  n.  [Sp.,  prop.  p.  p.  of 
melar  to  sugar,  candy,  fr.  L.  mel  honey.  See  molasses.] 
Crude  sugar  mixed  with  molasses,  obtained  by  boiling 
down  cane  juice. 

me  la'na.  me  le'na  (me-le'nd),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  fic’Aa?, 
m.,  pc Aaiva,  f.,  black.]  Med.  a  A  discharge  from  the 
bowels  of  black  matter,  consisting  of  altered  blood  ;  also, 
black  vomit  ;  formerly,  also,  a  supposed  disease  marked 
by  such  discharges,  b  The  matter  so  discharged. 

Mel'a  leu'ca  (mgl'd-lu'kd),  n.  [NL.  ;  Gr.  peXa<;  black  -f- 
A €u<os  white;  — in  allusion  to  the  black  trunk  and  white 
branches.]  Bot.  A  large  genus  of  Australian  and  East  In¬ 
dian  myrtaceou8  shrubs  and  trees.  They  have  numerous 
stamens  united  in  fascicles,  and  the  ovules  in  many  series. 
The  small  white  or  yellow  flowers  are  borne  in  heads  or 
spikes.  M.  leucadendron  yields  cajuput  oil. 
me  lam'lne  (me-Uin'in  ;  ingl'ri-men' ;  184),  n.  Also  -In. 
[G.  melamin ;  melam  -f-  -in.]  Chem.  A  white,  crystalline, 
nitrogenous  base,  C;{H6N(*,  a  triamino  derivative  of  sym¬ 
metrical  triazine,  produced  from  several  cyanogen  com¬ 
pounds  and  decomposed  by  heat  into  melam  and  ammonia  ; 
—  called  also  cyanuramide. 

Me-lam'pus  (me-15m'pus),  n.  [L.,  fr.  Gr.  MeAaprrov?.] 
Gr.  Myth.  A  famous  seer,  the  ancestor  of  a  family  of  seers. 
Some  serpents  whose  lives  he  had  saved  cleansed  his  ears  with 
their  tongues  while  he  was  asleep,  and  on  awaking  he  could 
understand  the  voices  of  birds  and  other  animals. 

Mel  am  py'rum  (mSi  am-pi'rwm),  n  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  pcXap- 
nvpov  ;  (me Aa?  black  -f-  rrupo?  wheat.]  Bot.  A  small  genus 
of  hemiparasitic  scrophulariaceous  branching  annuals  of 
temperate  regions.  They  have  9mall  irregular  flowers 
with  four  stamens.  M.  americanum  is  the  cowwheat. 
mel'a  nae'mi  a,  or-ne'mi  a  (-rt-ne'mT-d),  n.  [NL.;  melano- 
-f-  -seniia.]  Med.  A  morbid  condition  in  which  the  blood 
contains  black  pigment  either  floating  freely  or  embedded 
in  the  white  blood  corpuscles.  It  occurs  esp.  in  severe 
malarial  fever.  —  mel'a-nsD'mlc.  -ne'mic  (-ne'mtk),  a. 
mel  an  cho'li-a  (mgl'an-ko'lT-a),  n.  [L.  See  melancholy.] 
Med.  A  kind  of  mental  unsoundness  characterized  by  ex¬ 


treme  depression  of  spirits,  ill-grounded  fears,  delusions, 
and  brooding  over  one  particular  subject  or  train  of  ideas  ; 
also,  a  case  or  species  of  this  disease. 

mel'an  cho'll  ac  (m81'dn-ko'lT-£k),  n.  Med.  One  affected 
with  melancholia.  —  a.  Affected  with  melancholia, 
mel'an-chol'ic  (-k51'Tk;  mgl'dn-kSl'Tk),  a.  [L.  melan- 
cholicus ,  Gr.  pcXayxoXiKo;  :  cf.  F.  melancolique.]  1.  Of 
or  pertaining  to  “  melancholy,”  or  “  black  bile  ;”  causing, 
due  to,  or  of  the  nature  of,  melancholy  (sense  1  b).  Obs. 

2.  Given  to  or  having  melancholy  ;  depressed  ;  melan¬ 
choly  ;  dejected  ;  unhappy. 

If  he  be  mud,  or  angry,  or  melancholick.  or  sprightly,  he  will 
paint  whatsoever  is  proportionable  to  any  one.  Dryden. 

3.  Causing,  or  showing,  melancholy;  depressing;  6ad.  Obs. 

4.  Affected  with,  like,  or  pert,  to,  melancholia, 
mel'an-chol-y  (mSl'dn-k51-T  ;  in  early  Modern  English 
poetry  often  accented  on  second  or  final  syllable ),  n.  ;  pi. 
-cholies  (-Tz).  [ME.  melancolie ,  maleneolie ,  OF.  melan- 
colie ,  malencollie ,  F.  mSlancolie ,  L.  melancholia :,  fr.  Gr. 
pcXay\oXla  ;  /xe'Aav,  -ayo<?,  black  -}-  \oA)j  gall,  bile.  See 
I st  gall.]  1.  a  Black  bile,  a  thick,  acrid  fluid  once  im¬ 
agined  to  be  a  secretion  of  the  kidneys  or  spleen,  and  the 
cause  of  gloominess.  See  humor,  2.  Obs.  b  A  condition 
or  disorder  believed  to  be  due  to  an  excess  of  black  bile 
and  marked  by  sullenness  and  irascibility  or  mental  de¬ 
jection  and  depression  ;  in  later  usage,  melancholia.  Obs. 

2.  Ill  nature;  irascibility;  sullenness.  Obs. 

3  Depression  of  spirits  ;  gloomy  state  or  mood  ;  dejection. 

What  a  melancholy  was  in  that  tone  !  Hawthorne. 
4.  A  cause  or  occasion  of  melancholy  ;  also,  an  attack  or 
fit  of  melancholy.  Obs. 

6.  Pensive  meditation  or  sadness;  serious  thoughtfulness. 

The  influence  of  mild-minded  melancholy.  Tennyson. 
6.  A  melancholy  or  mournful  writing,  as  a  poem.  Obs. 
Syn.  —  Despondency,  sorrow,  mournfulness,  depression, 
low  spirits,  hypochondria.  —  Melancholy,  sadness,  de¬ 
jection,  gloom.  Sadness  is  the  general  term  for  de¬ 
pression  of  spirits,  of  whatever  degree;  melancholy,  in 
modern  usage,  is  (esp.)  settled  depression  ;  the  word  often 
suggests  little  more  than  pensive,  sometimes  pleasing,  sad¬ 
ness;  as,  “  a  thousand  memories  .  .  .  unspeakable  for  sad¬ 
ness  ”  ( Tennyson) ;  “We  never  do  anything  consciously  for 
the  last  time  .  .  .  without  sadness  of  heart  ”  ( De  Quinccy) : 
“  a  feeling  of  sadness  and  longing,  that  is  not  akin  to  pain 
(Longfellow) ;  “  Mine  ...  is  a  white  melancholy , .  .  .  which, 
though  it  seldom  laughs  or  dances, .  .  .  yet  is  a  good  easy 
sort  of  a  state.  .  .  .  But  there  is  another  sort,  black  in¬ 
deed,  which  .  .  .  believes,  nay  is  sure  of  everything  that 
is  unlikely,  so  it  be  but  frightful,  and  .  .  .  excludes  and 
shuts  its  eyes  to  the  most  possible  hopes  ”  ( T.  Gray) ;  “  the 
grace  of  forest  charms  decayed,  and  pastoral  melancholy ” 
(  Wordsworth );  “  Mellow,  melancholy,  yet  not  mournful, 
the  tone  seemed  to  gusli  up  out  of  the  deep  well  of  her 
heart”  (Hawthorne).  Dejection  suggests  esp.  the  mood 
of  one  who  is  downcast,  discouraged,  or  dispirited  ;  gloom 
is  profound  despondency  or  heaviness  of  spirits ;  as,  “As 
high  as  we  have  mounted  in  delight,  in  our  dejection  do 
we  sink  as  low”  (  Wordsworth ) ;  “Childhood  is  not  easily 
dejected ”  (Johnson) ;  “a  sullen  gloom ”  (Burke):  “Miss 
Brown  looked  .  .  .  depressed  almost  to  gloom ’’  (Mrs. 
Gaskell) :  “  a  gloomy  gazer  on  the  world  to  which  I  have 
little  relation”  (Johnson).  See  despondency,  sorrow, 

MISERY,  DISTRESS,  TEDIUM,  PENSIVE. 

mel'an  chol  y, «.  1.  Affected  with  the  supposed  disorder 

or  the  “  humor”  of  “  melancholy,”  or  with  melancholia  ; 
liable  to,  or  causing,  mental  disorder  of  this  kind  Obs. 

2.  Ill-natured  ;  sullen  ;  irascible.  Obs. 

3.  Depressed  in  spirits  ;  dejected  ;  gloomy ;  dismal ; 
mournful ;  sad. 

4.  Seriously  thoughtful  or  meditative  ;  pensive.  Milton. 

6.  Suggestive  or  expressive  of  melancholy  or  dejection ; 
dismal ;  depressing  ;  producing  sadness  ;  causing  dejec¬ 
tion  ;  calamitous  ;  afflictive ;  lamentable ;  as,  a  melan¬ 
choly  event.  “  The  melancholy  vale.”  Shak. 

6.  Favorable  to  meditation  ;  somber.  Obs. 

A  pretty,  melancholy  seat,  well  wooded  and  watered.  Evelyn 
Mel'anch-tho'ni  an  (mgl'Sqk-tho'iiT-ftn),  a.  Of  or  per¬ 
taining  to  the  German  Lutheran  relormei  Philipp  Melanch- 
thon  (1497-15G0),  or  his  theological  teachings  or  views. 
Melanchthon  drew  up  the  Augsburg  Confession.  See 
synergism.  —  ?i.  A  follower  of  Melanchthon. 
Mel'an-co'nl-a'les  (mel'dn-ko'nT-a'lez),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  fr. 
Melanconium ,  name  of  the  typical  genus,  fr.  Gr.  p*Xa<; 
black  -f-  kovis  dust,  in  allusion  to  the  dark  spores.]  Bot. 
The  smallest  of  the  three  orders  of  Fungi  Imperfecti, 
including  those  with  no  asci  nor  pycnidia,  but  as  a  rule 
having  the  spores  in  cavities  without  special  walls.  They 
cause  many  of  the  plant  diseases  known  as  anthracnose. 
Mel  a  ne'sian  (roSl'd-ne'slmn),  a.  [Gr.  pi Aa<;,  -aio?,  black 
-f-  vrjaov  island.  Melanesia  was  so  called  from  the  dark 
complexion  of  the  natives.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  Melanesia 
or  the  Melanesians. 

Mel'a  ne'sian,  n.  A  member  of  the  dominant  native  race 


of  Melanesia,  a  dark-skinned  people  with  thick  beards  and 
frizzy  hair,  often  elaborately  dressed,  who  are  generally 
considered  to  be  a  cross  between  the  Negroid  Papuan  race 
and  the  Polynesians  or  the  Malays.  As  a  rule  they  are  in¬ 
dustrious  agriculturists,  and  they  possess  the  art  of  mak¬ 
ing  pottery,  rare  in  Polynesia  ;  but  they  are  far  inferior  to 
their  Polynesian  neighbors  in  navigation  and  architecture, 
in  social  organization,  and  in  military  courage.  Many  of 
them  are  or  have  been  habitual  cannibals.  Their  language 
represents  a  stage  intermediate  between  Malay  and  Poly¬ 
nesian  (see  Malayo-Polynesian).  Cf.  Fijian,  Paj*uan. 

II  me  lange'  (nia'laNzh'),?i.  ;  pi.  melanges  (/*’.  ma  laNzh'). 
[F.  See  meddle.]  A  mixture  ;  a  medley. 

A  melange  of  a  fifth  part  of  silver,  and  a  fourth  of  gold.  Evelyn, 
Me  la'ni  a  (nie-la'nl-a),  n.  [NL.,  fr. 
black.]  Zool.  An  extensive  genus  of 
fresh-water  tacnioglossate  gastropod 
mollusks,  having  a  high,  turret-shaped 
shell  covered  with  a  thick,  dark  perios- 
tracum.  It  is  the  type  of  a  large  family, 

Mel  a  ni'i-dae  (mel'd-ni'I-de)  repre¬ 
sented  in  nearly  all  warmer  regions.  — 
me  la'ni  an  (ine-la'nT-an),  a.  n. 
me  la'ni  an  (-fin),  a.  [Gr.  peXas,  -o*/os, 
black.]  Ethnol.  Of  dark  or  black  pig¬ 
mentation  ;  melanic,  esp.  [ cap .]  as 
designating  the  Negroes,  Melanesians, 

Australians,  etc. 

me-lan'ic  (mfc-lffn'Tk),  a.  [Gr.  piXas, 

-ai/os,  black.]  1.  Melanotic. 

2.  Ethnol.  Characterized  by  or  evinc¬ 
ing  melanism  ;  melanian. 
mel'a  nin  (m51'd-tiTn),  n.  [Gr.  /utAa?,  An  American  Mc- 
-ai/o?,  black.]  Physiol.  Chem.  Any  of  lanitt-  ^at-  B,ze- 
various  dark  brown  or  black  amorphous  pigments  in  the 
human  body,  differing  considerably  in  composition,  as  that 
which  causes  the  dark  color  of  negroes’  skin,  the  pig¬ 
ments  of  the  choroid,  the  pigments  of  the  hair,  etc. 
mel'a-nism  (mSl'd-nTz’m),  n.  [Gr.  fxeAa?,  -a^os,  black.] 

1.  Physiol.  &  Zool.  An  unusual  development  of  black  or 
nearly  black  color  in  the  skin  or  in  the  plumage  or  pelage. 
It  occurs  either  as  a  characteristic  of  varieties  or  in  in¬ 
dividuals,  esp.  in  certain  groups  of  mammals  and  birds, 
as  hawks  and  squirrels,  and  is  not  due  to  pathological 
causes.  In  other  groups  it  is  only  sporadic. 

2.  Ethnol.  The  character  of  having  a  high  degree  of  pig¬ 
mentation,  as  shown  in  dark  skin,  eyes,  and  hair. 

mel  a  nis'tlc  (-nTs'tTk),  a.  Affected  with  melanism  ;  of  the 
nature  of  melanism. 

mel'a  no-  (m£l'd-u$-),  melan  Combining  form  from 

Greek  /at  A  a?,  /utAai/o?,  blacky  dark. 

Mel'a-no-  (mSl'd-nfc-).  Combining  form  for  Melanian ; 
as  in  Mel'a-no-Pap'u-an. 

Mel'a-noch'ro  i  (-nbk'ro-I),  n.  pi.  [NL. ;  Gr.  ^xeAa«r,  -avoq 
black  -j-  (peril.)  \poa  color,  or  (peril.)  tu^po?  pale  ( Oxf . 
E.  />.).]  Ethnol.  Caucasians  of  the  brunet  type.  See 
Caucasian,  a.,  2. 

mel  a-noch'roid  (mSl'd-nbk'roid),  a.  Having  a  dark  com¬ 
plexion  ;  of  or  pertaining  to  the  Melanochroi. 
mel'a-no-crat'ic  (-no-krat'Tk),  a.  [ melano -  -j-  Gr.  Kpartlv 
to  rule.]  Petrog.  Designating  the  dark,  traplike  dikes, 
sheets,  etc.  (called  also  lamprophyres ),  composed  chiefly  of 
ferromagnesian  minerals,  which  accompany  larger  abyssal 
intrusions  of  igneous  rocks,  from  whose  magma  they  have 
been  derived  by  differentiation.  They  are  complement¬ 
ary  to  the  rocks  called  leucocratic  (which  see), 
mel'a-no-cyte'  (mSl'd-no-sit' ;  me-lSn'o-sIt),  n.  [ melano -  -f- 
-cyte.~\  Physiol.  A  lymphocyte  containing  dark  pigment. 
Mel'a-no  den'dron  (m£l'a-no-d8n'dr5n),  n.  [NL.;  melano- 
-f-  dendron  ;  —  from  the  dark  foliage.]  Bot.  A  monotypic 
genus  of  asteraceous  trees,  having  bristly  pappus  and 
ribbed  achenes.  The  species  (M.  integri folium)  is  native  of 
St.  Helena,  where  it  is  known  as  the  black  cabbage  tree. 
mel'a-no-der'ma  (-dOr'md)  I  n.  [NL.  See  melano-;  -derm.] 
mel'a  no-der'mi-a  (-mt-a)  j  Med.  Black  color  of  the 
skin,  esp.  when  abnoimal.  —  mel'a-no-der'mlc  (-mTk),  a. 
me  lan'o  gen  (me-15n'o-j8n), n.  [melam n  -f-  - gen .]  Physiol. 
Chem.  A  substance  capable  of  yielding  melanin  by  ap¬ 
propriate  treatment ;  an  antecedent  of  melanin, 
mcl'a-noid  (mgl'd-noid),  a.  [melano-  -|-  -oid.~\  a  Black¬ 
ish;  melanistic.  b  Med.  Pert,  to,  or  resembling,  melanosis, 
mel'a-noi'dln  (mSl'a-noi'dTn),  n.  Chem.  Any  of  various 
black  pigments  obtained  by  hydrolytic  cleavage  of  proteid 
substances,  and  resembling  the  natural  melanins. 
mel'a-no'ma  (mSl'ri-no'md),  n. ;  L.  pi.  -nomata  (-md-td). 
[NL. ;  melano-  -f-  -oma.~\  Med.  a  A  tumor  containing 
dark  pigment,  b  Development  of  dark-pigmented  tumors. 
Me  lan'O-plUS  (me-15n'o-plus),  n.  [NL.  ;  Gr.  /icAa?,  -avos, 
black  -f-  ottAoi/,  pi.  onXa.  arms,  armor.]  Zool.  A  genus 
containing  the  migratory  locust  of  the  western  United 
States  and  other  common  American  species.  See  locust. 


mciBselne.  +  mizen. 

Meis'sen  ware  (ml'Vn).  Ce¬ 
ramic  ware  made  at  the  town 
of  Meissen  in  Snxony,  where 
true  or  hard  porcelain  was  first 
made  in  Europe.  Also,  less  ac¬ 
curately,  called  Dresden  ware 
MeiBB'ner’s  cor'pus-cles  (mTer- 
n?rz).  Anat.  =  corpuscles  of 
Mrissner 

meister  +  master,  mister. 
meistres.  Obs.  pi.  of  master. 
meiatrie.  f  mastery. 
melt.  4*  meet. 
meite.  4*  meat. 
meith  (meth).  Scot,  v  a  r.  of 
might,  pret.  of  may. 
meith  (meth), n.  [AS.  mirp  meas¬ 
ure.  degree,  proportion  ;  or  (for 
eenne  2)  cf.  Icel.  miS  a  filing 
bank  known  by  landmark  on 
shore. ]  Scot.  1.  A  measure  or 
measurement. 

2.  A  landmark  ;  a  boundary 
mark  :  a  seamark, 
meith,  v.  t.  To  mark  ;  to  show 
the  position  of.  Scot. 

Merthei  (ma'tha),  n.  The  lan¬ 
guage  of  the  Manipnris,  an  ar¬ 
chaic  member  of  the  Kuki-Chin 
group  of  the  Indo-Chinese  lan- 
eunges  ( which  pee). 
Me'-Jar'konOue'jiir'kBn).  Bib. 
me-Jid'l-eh.  Var.  of  medjidir. 
MeJ  noun'  and  Lel-lah'  (mPj- 
noon',  la-ld').  In  a  Persian 
tale,  a  pair  of  model  lovers,  like 


Pyramus  and  Thisbe  or  Romeo 
and  Juliet. 

II  me  Ju'di-ce.  [L.]  I  being 
judge;  in  my  judgment, 
mek.  meek.  fn.  8rv.| 

mek.  Oha  or  dial,  var^oi  m  ake,| 

Mek-bu'da  (mCk-boo'dd),  n 
[Prob.  fr  Ar.  al  magbudah  con¬ 
tracted.]  See  star.  ‘[MKKK-| 

meke.  +  make,  a  halfpenny;! 
mekel.  +  Michael,  mickle. 
mekel&c.n.  [ME.,  also  mekeleik; 
cf.  Icel.  mjnkleikr ,  abstract  n. 
fr.  mjuk  agile,  meek.]  Meekness. 
Obs. 

meken.  +  meeken. 
mekhede-  ^  meekhead. 
me'kil.  Obs.  or  Scot.  var.  of 
mickle.  [shade.  Obs.  I 

me'kil-wort'.  n.  Deadly  night-| 
me'kle.  Obs.  or  Scot.for  mickle. 
Me-ko'nah  (mt'-kd'nd).  Bib. 

mel.  +  meal. 

me'la(ma'la),  n.  [Hind,  meld.] 
A  fair  held  in  connection  with 
a  religious  festival.  India. 
me-lac'o-nite  (mM&k'fi-nTt),  n. 
[Or.  jueA a<;  black  -f  kovl<;  dust.] 
Min.  An  earthy  black  massive 
variety  of  tenorite. 
melacotone.  +  melocoton. 
melady.  4*  malady. 
me-lai'no  type  (mP-la'n5-tTp). 
Var.  Of  MELANOTYPE. 
me  lal'gi-a  (mP-l&l'jT-d),  n. 
[NL. ;  Gr.  fte'Aos  limb  +  -a/<7»a.] 
Med.  Pain  in  the  extremities. 


mel'am  (mgl'ttm  ;  me'l&m), 
71.  [Arbitrarily  formed  by  Lie¬ 
big.  Cf.  M  ELLON  E.]  Chem.  A 
white,  amorphous  compound, 
C.,H!(Nn,  obtained  by  heating 
ammonium  sulphocyanate. 
melampod,  melampode,  n.  [  L. 
melampof/ion,  Gr.  yeXopnoSi- 
op.J  The  black  hellebore.  Obs. 
mel  am-py'rin( mPl'am-pT'rYn ), 
mel  am-py'rite(-pT'rlt),  n.  [See 
M klampyrum.]  Chem.  Dulcite 
It  is  found  in  the  leaves  of  cow- 
wheat  (Melamjiyrum). 
melan-.  See  melano-. 
me  lan'a-gogue,  n.  [melano-  + 
-ngogne.)  Old  Med.  A  purga¬ 
tive  for  black  bile.  —  me  lan  a- 
gog'al.  a.  (eholiac.  Obs.l 

mel  an-cho'll-an,  n.  A  melan-| 
mel  an-chol'ic,  n.  a  Melan¬ 
choly  :  also,  a  melancholy  per¬ 
son.  Obs.  b  A  melancholiac, 
mel  an-chol'i-cal,  a.  Melan¬ 
cholic.  Obs.  [MELANCHOLIC. | 
mel  an-chol'l-cal-ly,  adv.  of | 
mel  an-chol'lk-ly,  adv.  Melan- 
cbolieallv.  Obs. 
mel'an-chol'i-ly  (m^l'^n-kOl'T- 
lY),  adv.  of  MELANCHOLY. 
mel'an-choPl-nessC-n^s),  n.  See 
•NE«S. 

mel  an-cho'li-ous  (-ko'lY-us),  a. 
|  Ct.  OF.  trielancolieus .1  Melan¬ 
cholic.  Obs.  or  It.— mel  an-cho'- 
ll-ous-ness.  n.  Obs.  fie.  Obs.  | 

mel'an-chol  ish,  a.  Melanchol-| 


i  mel'an-chol  1st,  n.  One  affected 
with  melancholy.  Obs.  or  It. 
mel '  an-cho-lize('mPl'rt  n-kft-lTz), 
r.t.tfi.  See-iZE.  Obs.  or  R. 
mel'an  chol-y,  »•.  t.  To  render 
J  melancholy  Ohs. 
mel'an-chol  y  ish.  o.  See -ish. 
melancolient,  a.  Old  Met!.  Af- 
i  fected  with  melancholy.  Obs 
mel'an-col-y.  Melancholy. 
Ref.  So. 

Mel  an  co'nl  a'ce-ae  (mPPon- 
I  kC'nY-a'sf-e j.  n  /»/.  [NL.]  Rot. 

I  A  family  of  fungi  constituting 
the  order  Melnnconmles.  —  meP- 
an-co  ni-a'ceouB  (-slius),  a. 

Mel  anc-tho'ni-an.  Mel  anc-to'- 
ni  an.  Vars.  of  Melan*  iitiio- 

NIAN.  [N.LMIA.I 

mel  a  ne'ml-a.  Var.  of  mela-| 
mel  an  enh  i-dro'sis  (niCIMn- 
ef'T-dro'stg),  rj.  [NL.  ;  melano- 
enlndrosisA  Med.  Excretion 
of  black  or  nark  perspiration, 
most  often  on  the  evelias. 
me  lange'  (mlt-l&Nzh'),  r.  t.  IF. 
me  la  nger.]  To  mix  (wool  of 

different  colors).  —  me-lang'er 
I  (-IhN'zhPr).  n. 

Mel  a-ni'l-dae  (-nl'Y-de),  n.  pi. 
I  [NL.]  Zool.  See  Melania. 
me-lan'l-line(  me-l&n'Y-ltn ;  -len ; 
IMh  w.  Also -Un.  [me/amine  4- 
antline.)  Chem.  A  white  crys¬ 
talline  base,  (CoH-,NH)2C:NlfI, 
i  obtained  by  the  action  of" cyano¬ 
gen  chloride  on  aniline*  and 
I  otherwise.  It  is  a  diphenyl  de¬ 


rivative  of  guanidine. 
MePa-nip'pe  (uifPd-nYp'e),  n. 
[L.,  fr.  Gr.  MeAat't7rrrr).]  A 
daughter  of  Chiron,  metamor¬ 
phosed  into  a  mare  by  Artemis, 
and  placed  among  the  stars. 

Mel  a-nip'pus  (-«s),  n.  IL.,  fr. 
Gr.  MtAopi7r77o?.]  Gr.  Myth 
A  Theban,  the  slayer  of  Tvdeus 
in  the  expedition  of  the  Seven 
against  Thebes,  who  was  him¬ 
self  killed  by  Amphinraus. 
mel'a-nite  (mfl'd-nTt),  n.  [Gr. 
/u.t:Aas,  -apoc,  black  :  cf  F.  na1- 
lanite.G.  melanit.)  Min.  A  black 
kind  of  garnet  of  the  variety  an- 
dradite.  See  garnet,  n  ,  1. — 
mePa-nit'ic  (-nlt'Yk),  a. 
mel'a  nize  (nifl'd-nTz),  v.  f.  To 
make  melanistic. 
mel'a-no  (-n5),  n.  Zool.  A  mel- 
anistic  animal. 

mel  a-no-car'ci-no'ma.  n.  fNL. ; 
melano- A- carcinoma.]  Med.  A 
pigmented  carcinoma, 
mel  a-no-ce'rite  (mel'd-nO-Re'- 
riti.  n.  [G.  in'  i'll""-'  ’  it  See 
MELANO- ;  CERITE.J  A  rare  min¬ 
eral  in  brown  or  black  rliombo- 
hedrnl  crystals.  It  is  a  complex 
finonilicate  of  cerium,  yttrium, 
calcium,  and  other  metals. 
Mel'a-no-ce'tus  (-tils),  n.  [NL.; 
melano-  +  Gr.  xrjro?  whale.] 
Zool.  A  genus  of  deep-sea  pedic- 
ulate  fishes  of  the  family  Cera- 
tiidfie,  black  in  color,  with  a 


very  large  mouth  and  enormous¬ 
ly  distensible  ptomach.  —  mePa- 
no  ce'tlne  (  tYn  ;  -tin), a.  tfn. 
mela-no-chro'ic  (-krC'Ik). 
mel  a  noch'ro  ous  (mel'd-nbk'- 
rr.-iig),  a.  =  mklanochroid. 
mel  a  no  chro'ite  (-nO-kro'Tt), 

n.  [Gr.  peAapoxpoo?  swarthy  ; 
/xeAac,  -aros,  Mack  +  XP®a 
skin.]  Min.  Phmnicochroite. 
mel  a-noc'o-mous(-nbk'f>-mus), 
a.  f melano-  •+•  Gr.  KOpiq  hair.) 
Dark-haired. 

Me-lan'o-i  (mv-Mn'M),  n.  pi. 
[Gr.  peKavoi,  pi.  of  /ueA avo$y 
var.  of  piXas  black.]  The 
darker  Melanochroi.  Huxley. 
mel'a-noid,  n.  A  melanistic 
animal. 

mel'anoi'dlc  (mFl'd-noi'dlk), 

o.  Physiol.  Chem.  Designating 
certain  artificially  prepared 
acids  called  also  rnefanoidins. 
mel  a-no-path'l-a  (-no-p&th'- 
Y-d ),  mel  a  nop'a-thy  (-nbp'd- 
thY),  n.  [NL.  melatiopat/iia. 
See  melano-;  -pathy.]  Med. 
a  Melanosis,  b  Melanoma, 
mel  a  no-pla'ki  a(-no-pla'kI-d». 
n.  [NL.  ;  melano -  -f  Gr.  irAa{, 
■nXaKos,  plate.]  Med.  Occur¬ 
rence  of  pigmented  patches  on 
the  oral  mucous  membrane. 
mel/a-nor-rha'gi-a(-n<5-ra'jI-A). 
n.  (NL. ;  melano-  -f  -rhagia.J 
Med.  =  m  e  l.en  a. 


ale.  senate,  care,  ftm,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofa;  eve,  Svent,  Snd,  recent,  maker;  Ice,  Ill;  old,  6bey,  orb,  6dd,  s5ft,  connect;  use,  unite,  fim,  lip,  circus,  menii ; 

II  Foreign  Word.  f  Obsolete  Variant  of.  +  combined  with.  =  equals. 
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MELIORITY 


Me  1  a  nor  rhce'a  (m51'd-ntf-re'd),  n.  [NL. ;  melano -  4- 
-rhea.]  1.  Bot.  A  small  genus  of  East  Indian  anacardi- 
aceous  trees  having  simple  leaves,  panicled  flowers  with 
accrescent  petals,  and  drupaceous  fruit.  M.  usitata  is 
the  theetsee. 

2-U-c.]  Also  meLa  nor  rhe'a.  Med.  =  mel.ena. 
mel'a  ncse  (mgl'd-ii06),  n.  [See  melanosis.]  Bot.  A  dis¬ 
ease  of  the  grapevine  due  to  the  parasitic  fungus  Seploria 
ampelina ,  which  attacks  the  leaves,  causing  them  to  fall, 
mel'a  no'sis  (-no'sis),  n.  [NL.,  lr.  Gr.  /xeAai'uicris  a  grow¬ 
ing  black,  p.e\a<;,  -avos,  black.]  Med.  Morbid  deposition 
of  black  matter  in  the  tissues,  often  of  a  malignant  charac¬ 
ter,  causing  pigmented  tumors.  —  mel  a  not'ic  (-ubt'Tk),  a. 
inel  a-nos  i-ty  (-n5s'T-tT),  n.  [Gr  /aeAa?,  -ai/09,  black.] 
Melanism,  or  tendency  to  it. 

rnel  a  not'ic  (-nbt'ik),  a.  a  Med.  Affected  with,  or  re¬ 
lating  to,  melanosis.  b  Zool.  Melanistic. 
mel'a-nous  (mSl'd-nws),  a.  [Gr.  ju.cAa?,  -ai/09,  black.] 
Elhnol.  Having  black  hair  and  dark  brown  or  blackish 
skin  ;  melanic,  esp.  as  applied  to  the  darker  Melanochroi. 
Mel  an-tha'ce  ae  (mSl'Sn-tha'se-e),  n.  pi.  [NL.  See  Me- 
lanthium.]  Bot.  A  family  of  monocotyledonous  plants  of 
the  order  Liliales,  distinguished  from  the  Liliace®  by  the 
aepticidal  capsule,  and  by  the  absence  of  bulbs.  It  in¬ 
cludes  about  36  genera  and  150  species  of  wide  distribu¬ 
tion,  some  of  which  are  ornamental  plants.  Zygadenus , 
Veranunn,  uvular  hi  ,  and  Colchtcum  are  illustrative  genera 

—  mel  an  tha'ceous  ( shds),  a. 

Me  lan'thi  um  (me-l£n'thi-win),  n.  [NL.  ;  Gr.  pe\as, 
-ai/09,  black  -f  a e0o>  flower.]  Bot.  A  small  genus  of  North 
American  herbs,  typifying  the  family  Melanthacea*,  with 
erect  leafy  stems  bearing  a  terminal  panicle  of  yellowish 
flowers,  with  clawed  perianth  segments.  M.  virginicum 
is  the  bunchflower. 

mel  a  nu'ri  a  (mgRd-nu'rT-a),  n.  [NL.  ;  melano -  -f- 
-tma.]  Med.  The  passage  of  urine  containing  black  pig¬ 
ment.  —  mel  a  nu'ric  (-rik),  a. 
mel'a  phy re  (rael'a-fir),  n.  [F.,  fr.  Gr.  ne\a?}  -a^o?, 
black  -f-  porphyre  porphyry  :  cf.  G.  melaphyr .]  Petrog. 
Orig.,  a  porphyritic  rock  consisting  of  phenocrysts  of 
feldspar  in  a  dark  groundmass;  hence,  a  porphyritic  ig¬ 
neous  rock  with  dark-colored  aphanitic  groundmass  and 
phenocrysts  of  any  kind. 

me-las'ma  (me-laz'raa),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  peXacrga  black 
spot.]  Med.  A  dark  discoloration  of  the  skin,  usually 
local  ;  as,  Addison’s  melasma.  —  me-las'mic  (-mlk),  a. 
me  las  si  gen'ic  (me-lSs'T-jgn'Tk),  a.  [From  melasses , 
var.  of  molasses  -| — genic.]  Sugar  Mann f.  Producing  mo¬ 
lasses  ;  preventing  the  crystallization  of  sugar. 
Me-las'to-ma  (me-lSs'to-md),  n.  [NL.  ;  Gr.  peXas  black 
-f-  <tto ua  mouth  ;  —  in  allusion  to  the  staining  property  of 
the  fruit.]  Bot.  A  large  genus  of  Asiatic  shrubs,  typify¬ 
ing  the  Melastomaceae,  having  coriaceous  leaves  and  large 
purple  flowers  with  10-14  unequal  anthers,  the  connectives 
spurred.  Many  species  are  cultivated  in  greenhouses. 

Me  las  to  ma'ce  aa  (me-lSs'to-ma'se-e),  n.  pi.  [NL.  See 
Melastoma.]  Bot.  A  large  family  of  trees,  shrubs,  or 
herbs  (order  Myrtales),  characterized  by  the  opposite  3-9- 
nerved  leaves,  anthers  with  thickened  or  appendaged  con¬ 
nectives,  and  petals  inserted  on  the  throat  of  the  calyx. 
There  are  about  150  genera  and  2,500  species,  natives  of  the 
tropics  of  both  hemispheres,  esp.  in  South  America.  Many 
genera  are  cultivated  in  greenhouses  for  their  showy 
flowers  or  handsome  foliage.  Rhcxia  is  the  only  genus  in 
the  United  States.  —  me  las  to  ma'ceous  (-shus),  a. 
Mel'chite  (mSl'kit),  n.  [LGr.  MeA^trai,  pi.,  fr.  Syr. 
malko  king.]  1.  Eccl.  Hist,  a  Anciently,  one  of  those 
Eastern  Christians  in  Egypt  and  Syria  who  held  to  the 
orthodox  faith  as  defined  in  the  Creed  of  Chalcedon  when 
many  Eastern  Christians  embraced  Monophysitism  ;  —  a 
name  orig.  given  by  the  Monophysites  because  they'  be¬ 
longed  to  the  party  of  the  Byzantine  court,  b  Now,  one 
of  a  Christian  body,  chiefly  in  Syria  and  Egypt,  which 
acknowledges  the  Pope,  but  adheres  to  the  liturgy,  canon 
law,  etc.,  of  the  Eastern  Church. 

2.  Short  for  Melchite  alphabet. 

Mel'chite.  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Melchites. 

Melchite  alphabet,  a  Syriac  alphabet,  at  first  uncial,  becom¬ 
ing  later  cursive  and  the  most  deformed  of  Syriac  scripts, 
meld  (mind),  v.  t.  tfr  i.  ;  meld'ed  ;  meld'ing.  [G.  melden 
to  announce.]  Card  Playing.  In  pinochle,  to  declare  or 
announce  for  a  score  ;  as,  to  meld  four  kings.  A  player 
can  meld  only  after  winning  the  previous  trick,  and  before 


drawing  from  che  stock.  —  n.  Any  combination  or  score 
which  may  be  declared,  or  melded,  in  pinochle. 

Mel'do  la  s  dye'stuffs  (mSl'do-ldz).  [After  R.  Meldola 
(b.  1349),  English  chemist.]  A  group  of  artificial  oxazine 
dyestuffs,  chiefly  blue  or  violet,  formerly  extensively  used 
on  cotton.  Meldola’s  blue,  the  first  made,  is  obtained  by  the 
action  of  a  compound  (chemically,  para-nitroso-dimethyl- 
aniline  hydrochloride)  on  beta-naphthol. 
mel  dom'e  ter  (mSl-dbra'e-ter),  n.  [Gr.  peXSeiu  to  melt 
+  -meter.]  Physics.  An  apparatus  devised  by  Professor 
John  Joly  (in  1888)  for  the  determination  of  melting  points. 
It  includes  a  strip  of  platinum  foil,  heated  by  electricity, 
on  which  are  placed  bits  of  the  substances  to  be  tested. 
Mel  e-a'ger  (mgl'e-a'jer),  n.  [L.,  fr.  Gr.  MeAe'aypo?.]  Gr. 
Myth.  The  son  of  Altlnea,  queen  of  Calydon.  At  his  birth 
it  was  foretold  that  his  life  would  last  no  longer  than  the 
brand  then  burning  on  the  hearth.  Althaea  quenched  it, 
and  hid  it  away.  At  the  hunt  of  the  Calyaonian  boar, 
Meleager,  in  love  with  Atalanta  (which  see),  gave  her  the 
trophies  of  the  chase.  In  the  quarrel  which  this  caused 
with  his  uncles  he  slew  them.  Althaea,  enraged,  thrust 
the  fatal  brand  into  the  fire,  so  causing  Meleager’s  death. 
In  an  earlier  version  (Iliad,  IX.)  Meleager  perishes  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  curses  pronounced  by  his  mother. 
Mel'e-a-gri'na  (  d-gri'nd),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Meleagris ,  name 
of  a  genus  of  mollusks ;  so  named  because  speckled,  fr.  L. 
meleagris  a  sort  of  guinea  fowl,  Gr.  peXeaypis.]  Zool.  The 
genus  containing  the  pearl  oysters. 

Mel  e-a'gris  (mSFe-a'grTs),  n.  [L.,  the  guinea  fowl.] 
Zool.  The  genus  constituted  by  the  turkeys,  wild  and 
domestic.  It  is  made  the  type  of  a  subfamily,  Mel'e-a- 
gri'nas  (mSl'e-d-gri'ne),  of  the  pheasant  family.  —  mele- 
ag'rine  (-£g'rin  ;  -rln),  a. 

II  me  l^e'  (ma'la'),  n.  [F.,  fr.  meler  to  mix.  See  meddle  ; 
cf.  mellay.]  1.  A  fight  between  combatants  mingled  in 
a  confused  mass  ;  a  skirmish  ;  an  affray  ;  a  fray. 

2.  A  cavalry  exercise  in  which  two  groups  of  riders  try  to 
cut  paper  plumes  off  the  helmets  of  their  opponents,  the 
contest  continuing  until  no  member  of  one  group  retains 
his  plume  ;  —  sometimes  called  Balaklava  melee. 
me  le  gue'ta  pep'per  (ma'lu-ga'td).  [Orig.  uneert.;  cf. 
LL.  melegeta ,  prob.  some  kind  of  spice.  It.  meleghetta.) 
a  The  seeds  of  several  African  species  of  Amomuni ,  often 
known  also  as  grains  of  Paradise  ^Guinea  grains  or  Guinea 
pepper.  See  grains  of  paradise,  b  The  allspice  tree  (Pi¬ 
mento  pimento). 

mel'ene  (mSl'en),  n.  [we/issic  -f-  ethylene.]  Chem.  A 
white,  crystalline,  waxy  hydrocarbon,  C30Hflft,  of  the  ethyl¬ 
ene  series,  obtained  from  beeswax  by  dry  distillation. 
Me-le'ti-an  (me-le'sliT-dn  ;  -shall),  a.  Eccl.  Pert,  to  or 
designating  a  A  schismatic  party  which  upheld  Meletius, 
bishop  of  Lycopolis,  in  exercising  episcopal  functions  in 
the  adjoining  see  of  Alexandria  during  the  retirement  of 
its  bishop  (a.  d.  306).  b  A  schism  in  Antioch  in  Syria, 
occasioned  by  dissensions  over  the  opinions  of  Meletius, 
bishop  of  Antioch  (361-381 ),  who  was  a  moderate  Nicaean. 
me-lez'i-tose  (me-lgz'T-tos),  n.  [F..  meleze  the  larch  -f- 
meliYoje.]  Chem.  A  trisaccharide,  C18H120h;,2H.,0,  ex¬ 
tracted  from  the  manna  of  the  larch  and  from  Persian 
manna.  It  resembles  ordinary  sugar,  but  is  less  sweet. 
Me'Ii-a  (me'lT-d),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  peXia  the  ash  tree.] 
Bot.  A  genus  of  trees  typifying  the  family  Meliacese,  na¬ 
tives  of  southern  Asia  and  Australia.  They  have  111011a- 
delphous  unequal  stamens,  3-5  sepals,  and  5-6  petals.  M. 
azedarach  is  tne  China  tree  ;  M.  azadirachta,  the  margosa. 
Me  li  a'ce-ae  (-a'se-e),  n.  pi.  [NL.]  Bot.  A  family  of  tropi¬ 
cal  trees  and  shrubs  (order  Geraniales),  consisting  of  about 
37  genera  and  nearly  COO  species,  characterized  chiefly  by 
the  monadelphous  stamens.  It  includes  mahogany  (Side 
tenia),  the  Spanish  cedar  ( Cedrela ),  the  flindosa  (Flin- 
dersia ),  etc.  —  me  li  a'ceous  (-sh?ls),  a. 

Mel  i-an  tha'ce  ae  (mSPT-Sn-tha'se-e),  n.  pi.  [NL.  See 
Melianthus.]  Bot.  A  family  of  South  African  trees  and 
shrubs  (order  Sapindales),  differing  from  the  Sapindaceae 
in  the  irregular  flowers  and  stipulate  leaves.  There  are  3 
genera  and  17  species.  —  mel  i-an  tha'ceous  (-shfis),  a. 
Mel  i  an'thus  (-Xn'tliMs),  n.  [NL.  ;  Gr.  /af'At  honey  -}- 
-an thus.]  Bot.  A  small  genus  of  South  African  8hrubs 
typifying  the  family  Melianthaceae.  They  have  odd-pin¬ 
nate  leave.s,  and  racemose  flowers  with  an  oblique  calyx. 
At.  major  is  known  as  the  honey  plant. 

Mel  i-boe'us,  Mel'I-be'us  (mBl'T-be'fts),  n.  [L.  Melihoeus.] 
1  A  shepherd,  one  of  the  interlocutors  in  Vergil’s  first 
Eclogue. 

2.  In  Chaucer’s  prose  composition  “  The  Tale  of  Meli- 


beus,”  one  of  the  “  Canterbury  Tales,”  the  title  character, 
who,  following  the  counsel  of  his  wife,  Prudence,  forgives 
hi6  enemies  the  grievous  injuries  they  have  done  him. 
mel'ic  (mSl'Tk),  a.  [Gr.  p-eAucd*,  fr.  peXos  song.]  Of  or 
pertaining  to  song ;  designed  to  be  sung ;  lyric  ;  specif., 
Gr.  Lit.,  designating,  or  pertaining  to,  a  development  of 
Greek  poetry,  essentially  lyrical  and  musical  in  character, 
which  followed  the  elegiac  and  iambic  poetry  of  the  7th 
and  6th  centuries  b.  c.  Melic  poetry  includes  the  Pollan 
monodic  (that  is.  for  one  voice)  poetry, closely  akin  to  the 
modern  lyric,  of  which  Sappho  is  the  greatest  representa¬ 
tive,  and  the  Dorian  choral  poetry,  in  which  Pindar  is  pre¬ 
eminent.  — 11.  Melic  poetry. 

Mel'i-ca  (mfil'T-kd),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  It.  melica ,  meliga ,  sor¬ 
ghum.]  Bot.  A  large  genus  of  perennial  grasses,  the  melic 
grasses,  somewhat  resembling  Festuca.  The  species  are 
widely  distributed  in  temperate  regions,  but  have  little 
agricultural  value. 

mel  1-ce'riS  (-se'rls),  n.  [L.,  fr.  Gr.  AnTjpc?  ;  /u«At  honey 
■+■  typos  wax.]  Med.  a  A  tumor  containing  a  honeylike 
substance,  b  An  affection  marked  by  exudation  of  viscid 
honeylike  matter. 

mel  i-ce'rous  (m^l'T-se'ri/s;  me-lTs'er-ws),  a.  Med.  Of, 
pertaining  to,  or  of  the  nature  of,  a  nieliceris. 
mel'ic  grass  (mSl'Ik).  Any  grass  of  the  genus  Melica. 
me-lich'ro-ous  (me-lTk'ro-ws),  a.  [Gr.  ^eAi^poo?  ;  /xeAc 
honey  -f-  \poa  color.]  Resembling  honey  in  color. 

Mel  i-coc'ca  (mSPT-kSk'd),  n.  [NL. ;  Gr.  /acAi  honey  -f- 
kokkos  berry.]  A  small  genus  of  tropical  American  6apin- 
daceous  trees  and  shrubs.  They  have  abruptly  pinnate 
leaves,  tetramerous  flowers  with  a  peltate  stigma,  and 
fruit  consisting  of  a  1-2-seeded  berry.  M.  bijugu  is  the 
genip  tree,  or  lioneyberry. 

mel'i-lite  (mSPI-lit),  n.  [Gr.  peXi  honey  +  -lite  ;  cf.  F. 
meiilithe.]  Min.  A  mineral  occurring  in  small  tetragonal 
crystals,  often  honey -yellow  in  color,  but  also  white, 
brown,  greenish,  etc.  It  is  an  orthosilicate  of  sodium, 
calcium,  aluminium,  and  other  metals,  and  is  a  constituent 
of  certain  igneous  rocks,  as  melilite  basalt,  in  which  it  re¬ 
places  the  feldspar.  H.,  5.  Sp.  gr.,  2.9-3.10. 
mel'i-lot  (-15t),  n.  [F.  melilot ,  L.  melilotos ,  fr.  Gr.  ptXi- 
Au>tcs,  /xeAiAturcv,  a  kind  of  clover  ;  pt Ai  heney  -f-  Awto? 
lotus.]  Any  cloverlike  plant  of  the  genus  Melilotus.  The 
species  are  commonly  distinguished  by  the  color  of  their 
flowers  ;  as  :  white  melilot  ( M.  alba)  ;  yellow  melilot  ( M .  offi¬ 
cinalis)  ;  blue  melilot  ( M .  ccerulea). 

Mel'i-lo'tUS  (-15'ttts),  n.  [L.  melilotos  a  kind  of  Old  World 
clover.  See  melilot.]  Bot.  A  genus  of  fabaceous  herbs, 
the  melilots,  or  6weet  clovers,  having  trifoliolate  leaves 
and  spikelike  racemes  of  small  yellow  or  white  flowers  suc¬ 
ceeded  by  oval  indehiscent  pods.  The  white  melilot  (J/. 
alba)  and  the  yellow  melilot  (M.  ojficinalis)  are  naturalized 
in  the  United  States.  The  drying  plants  are  fragrant  with 
coumarin,  and  M.  ccerulea  is  used  in  Switzerland  for  fla¬ 
voring  sapsago  cheese.  Also  [Z.  c.J,  a  plant  of  this  genus, 
mel'i-nite  (mgl'Y-ifft),  n.  [F.  melinite ,  fr.  Gr.  prfi-.vos 
quince-yellow.]  A  high  explosive  similar  to  lyddite,  said 
to  be  chiefly  picric  acid,  used  in  the  French  service, 
mel'io-rate  (mel'yo-rat),  v.  f.  &  i. ;  -rat'ed  (-rat'Sd); 
-rat'ing  (-rat'Tng).  [L.  melioralus,  p.  p.  of  meliorare  to 
meliorate,  fr.  mclior  better  ;  akin  to  Gr.  poXXov  rather, 
/xaAa  very.]  To  make  or  become  better  ;  to  improve  ;  to 
ameliorate  ;  to  soften  ;  to  make  more  tolerable. 

Nature  by  art  we  nobly  meliorate.  Denham. 

mel  io-ra'tion  (-ra'shun),  n.  [L.  melioratio.]  Act  or  oper¬ 
ation  of  meliorating,  or  state  of  being  meliorated  ;  amel¬ 
ioration  ;  also,  that  in  virtue  of  which  anything  is  melio¬ 
rated  ;  an  improvement ;  a  betterment.  Bacon. 

mel'io-ra  tive  (mel'yo-ra-tTv),  a.  Meliorating,  or  tending 
to  meliorate  ;  improving  ;  bettering.  Cf.  pejorative. 

Here  would  come  the  so-called  meliorative  and  pejorative  de¬ 
velopments  in  word  meuning,  whereby,  e.  g.,  steward,  “the  sty- 
ward,’*  becomes  the  title  of  a  great  officer  of  the  realm  and  the 
name  of  a  line  of  kings  ;  or,  on  the  other  side,  sou  (Lat.  solidus) 
passes  from  the  name  of  a  gold  coin  to  that  of  one  of  proverbially 
insignificant  value  Bncj/c.  Brit. 

mel'io-rism  (-rTz’m),  n.  [L.  mel ior  better.]  Ethics.  The 
belief  or  doctrine  that  the  world  tends  to  become  better 
and  that  man  has  the  power  of  aiding  its  betterment ;  — 
contrasted  with  pessimism ,  which  asserts  that  the  world 
is  hopelessly  bad,  and  optimism ,  which  asserts  that  it  is 
wholly  or  predominantly  good.  —  mel'io-rist  (-rTst),  n.  — 
mel  io-rls'tlc  (-rTs'tTk),  a. 

mel-ior'i-ty  (mel-ybr'T-tT),  n.  [LL.  meliorilas ,  fr.  L.  melior 
better.]  State  or  quality  of  being  better  ;  melioration. 


mel  a  no  sar  co'roa.  n.  [NL.  ; 
melano-  4-  sarcoma.]  Ated.  A 
dark-piirmented  sarcoma 
mel  a  no  sar  co  ma-to'sia  (-n»V 
sar-ko'nnr-td'sTs),  «.  [NL.] 

JW.  Condition  marked  by 
melanosarconiatfi. 
mel  a-no-scir'rhus  (-sklr'ns),  n. 
[N L.;  melano -  4-  scirrhus .]  Ated. 
A  dark-pigmented  scirrhus. 
mel'a  no-scope/  (mgl'd-nh- 
ekop'  ;  mf-lftn'ft-skSp),  n  [G. 
me  Ian  0.1k  op  See  melano-; 

-scope.  JA  pair  of  colored  glasses 
transmitting  only  red  light,  so 
tli at  other  colors,  ns  green,  ap¬ 
pear  black  through  it.  It  is 
used  for  detecting  potassium, 
lithium,  etc.,  in  colored  flames, 
mel  a  no-sper'raous  (m?l'<V-no- 
epflr'nu/s),  a.  [melano-  4-  */icr- 
mous.]  Bot.  Having  dark-colored 
spores,  ns  certain  seaweeds 
mel  a-no-te 'kite  (-nC-te'klt).  n. 
[melano-  4-  Gr.  rvfKeiv  to  melt : 
—  ho  named  been  uses  it  fuses  to 
a  black  glans.]  Min.  A  black  or 
dark  gray  mineral  in  orthorhom¬ 
bic  crystals  or  clenvable  Masses. 
It  1-  1  silicate  of  lead  and  iron. 
H.,  fl.5  Sp.  gr.,  .5.73. 
mel  a  not'ri-choua  (-n&t'rY 
kds),  a.  [ melano-  4-  Gr  0p'$i 
t p'->o;,  hair.)  Dark-hnired. 
mel'a-no^type'  (mfl'd-no-tTp'  ; 
mP-lftn'fl-tTp),  n  [ melano -  4- 

type.]  Photog.  A  process  prac¬ 
tically  the  same  as  ferrotype  ; 
aUo,  n  picture  made  by  this  proc¬ 
ess  ;  a  tintype. 

me-lan'ter  ite  (  mf'-lttn'tfr-Tt),  w. 
[G.  melanterit,  lr  F.  nudanterie , 
Gr.  geXaurypta  a  black  metallic 
dye  or  ink.J  Min.  Nntive  cop- 
eras,  FeS04‘7H20,  occurring  in 
brous,  capillary,  stalactitic. 


and  other  forms.  H.,  2.  Sp  gr., 
1.89-1.90.  It  is  usually  the  result 
of  the  oxidation  of  pvrite. 
mel'anth  (mPl'finth),  n.  A  mel- 
anthaceous  plant.  Bindley 
me  lan'thin  (mf-lan'thTn),  n. 
[G.,  fr  NL-  rnelanthmm  (Gr 
a<;  black),  name  of  the  seeds 
of  Nigella  sntiva.]  Chem.  A 
glucoside  obtained  from  the 
seeds  of  Xigella  satira. 
melanthy,  u.  [Gr.  peXavOiov.] 
Gith.  Ohs. 

Me  lan'ti-us  (mf-lUn'shY-i/s),  n. 
A  brave,  honest  soldier  in  Benu- 
mont  and  Fletcher's  “  The 
Maid’s  Traged  y 
mel'a-nure  (inSl'd-nOr), 

[NL  rnel  amir  us,  fr.  Gr  j u.eAa- 
vovpoc  :  /ue'Aa?,  -a»  o?,  black  4- 
ovpa  tail.)  The  gilthead  a. 
mel  a-nu  ren'lc  (-rPn'lk  ).mel  a- 
nu'ric  (-nu'rTk),  a.  [G.  melanu- 
rensaure;  melam4-ur,  represent¬ 
ing  cyant/rsriure  4-  -to.)  Org. 
Chem.  Designating  a  complex 
nitrogenous  acid  called  also  am- 
melide  (w’hich  see), 
mel  a-nu-re'sis  (-nfi-re'sYs),  n. 
[NL.  ;  melano-  4-  uresis  )  Med. 
=  m  eland  RIa. 

mel  a  nu'rin  (  rYn),  w.  Physiol. 
A  urinary  melanin, 
mel  a-ro'sa.  mel  la-ro'sa  (m5l'- 
d-rd'za),  n.  [It.  mela  rosa;  me¬ 
la  apple  4-  rosa  rose.]  a  A 
variety  of  the  lime  cultivated  in 
Italy,  b  The  bergamot  orange, 
me  las'8es.  +  molasses. 
me-las'sic  (mP-lSs'Yk),  a.  [See 
molasses.)  Chem.  Designating 
an  acid  obtained  from  molasses 
or  glucose,  and  probably  identi¬ 
cal  with  saccharic  acid, 
me  laa'to-mad  (mS-lfts'tfi-mSd), 


inel'a-stome  (mGl'd-stSm),  n. 
Any  plant  of  the  family  Mela- 
stoinace®.  Rare.  Bindley. 
Mel  a-ti'ah  (mgbd-tl'd).  Bib. 
Melavo.  +  Malay. 

Mel'bourn  rock  (mPl'bilrn  ). 
[From  Afelbonrn ,  Cambridge¬ 
shire,  Engbfnd.)  Geol.  A  band 
of  hard  nodular  chalk  in  the 
Middle  Chalk  of  the  English 
Fpper  Cretaceous 
melch  (mPlsh  ;  140),  a.  [Cf.  AS. 
rnelsc ,  mylsr,  milisc ,  mellow  (of 
apples).]  Soft;  mild;  —  said 
chiefly  of  the  weather.  Obs.  or 
Dial.  Eng. 
melch  +  milch. 

Mel 'chi  (mel'kl).  Bib. 
Mel-chi'a  (mel-kT'd).  D  Bib. 
Mel-chi 'ah (-«  Mel-chi'as f-fts), 
Mel'chi  el  (  m  1'kT-Cl).  Bib. 
Mel'chi-el-ites (-its !,//./>/.  /). Bib. 
Mel 'chi  or  (mSl'kl-fir),  n.  See 
Three  Kings  of  Cologne,  under  ' 
king.  [  Bib.  I 

Mel-chl'rara  (mFl-kT'r&m).  D  | 
Mel  chis'e-dec.  Var.  of  M el- 
chi  zkdek.  Bib.  [  />»/>.  | 

Mel  ehi-Bhu'ai'mel'kT-shflb'd  ).| 
Mel-chiz'e  dek  ( m81-kYz'f-d<’k ). 
Bib.  King  of  Salem  and  priest 
of  the  most  high  God,  who 
blessed  Abraham  after  Ahra- 
hnm’s  defeat  of  Chedorlaomer. 

Gen.  xiv.  IS.  lteb.  vii. 

Mel-chiz  e-dek'l-&n  (-dek'T-dn), 
n.  Eccl.  Hist.  One  of  a  3d-cen- 
tury  sect,  followers  of  Theodo- 
tue,  the  Money  Changer,  said  to 
have  taught  that  the  Holy  Spirit 
was  present  in  Melehizedek  in 
a  higher  mode  than  in  Jesus. 

G.  I \  Fisher. 
Melch'thal  ,  Ar'nold  von  ( « r ' - 
m* It  tAn  m^lK'tal').  A  legend¬ 
ary  hero  of  the  Swiss  struggle 
for  independence,  a  companion 


of  William  Tell. 

meld,  r.  t.  [AS.  meldian.  mrl- 
dan  ;  akin  to  G.  melden. J  To 
inform  or  make  known.  Obs. 
mel'der  (mgl'dfr),  n.  [Cf.  feel. 
meldr  flour  or  corn  in  tnc  mill.) 
The  quantity  of  meal.  esp.  ol 
oats,  ground  at  one  time  ;  meal 
just  ground  :  also,  a  grinding  of 
grain  ;  a  making  of  meal  ;  fig., 
a  large  quantity  or  number. 
Scot.  Sr  Dial.  Fug. 

mel'dew.  mildew,  n 
mel 'drop  (mr-l'drhp).  n.  [Cf. 
I cel.  meldropi  the  drop  or  foam 
from  a  horse's  mouth  (me/  a 
horse's  bit).]  A  pendant  drop, 
ns  of  mucus  at  tne  nose,  or  of 
dew  ;  esp.,  the  foam  which  falls 
from  a  horse’s  mouth  or  appears 
at  the  hit.  Scot.  6c  Dial.  Eng 
meld'-weed  =  la  mb’s-q  car¬ 
ters  a.  Dial  Eng. 

mele.  +  meal. 

mele,  v.  [Cf.  It.  mela,  L.  malum, 
LL.  melum,  Gr.  /xrjAoi/.J  Apple 

j  Obs.  [To  speak  ;  tel  1 _ Oo.«.| 

mele,  v.  t.  6c  i.  [AS  ;/ia?/o».]| 
mele.  ^  -mf.al  [Bib. I 

Me'le-a  (me'lP-«:  mCl'C-d).| 
Mel  e  ag'ros  (mcl'P-ftg'rbsi  = 
Meleager. 

mel  e-bi'ose  (mel't-bl'Ss).  n. 
[me/itose  4-  hi-  4-  -ose.)  Chem 
A  disjiccharide,  C12H22O11, 
formed  with  r/-fructose  by  hy¬ 
drolysis  of  raffinose,  and  vield- 
ingin  turn  glucose  and  galactose. 
Me'lech  (me'lSk).  Bib. 
Mel'ekh.  Var.  of  Moloch. 
rael'em  (mPl'?m  ;  me'lem),  n. 
Arbitrarily  formed  from  me- 
am.)  Chem.  An  amorphous 
white  compound,  Cr.HflN]^,  pro¬ 
duced  by  heating  ammonium 
sulphocyanate. 


Me  ema,  Tito.  See  Tito  Me- 

j  LEM  A. 

me  le'na  Var.  of  mel.ena. 
mel  e-nem'e  sis  (niSl'f-nfm'S- 
sls).  n.  [NL.  See  mel.rna  ; 
KMKSis.J  Med  Black  vomit 
mel'e-nite  (m61'5-nlt).  Var  of 
1  melinite 

Me'les  (  nie'lez).  n.  [L.,  marten, 
badger  )  Zool.  The  genus  con¬ 
sisting  of  the  Old  world  badg¬ 
ers.  Formerly  it  was  coexten¬ 
sive  with  the  subfamily  Melinae 
mel'e-tin  (mSl'C-tYn),  n.  Chem. 
Quercetin. 

mel  e-tri'oee  (m*n/P-trT'os),  n. 

|  (»»e/itose4-  tri-  4-  -ose.  Cf.  mel- 
I  ERIOSE.J  Chem.  =  RAFFINOSE. 
mel  e-zl'ta8e  (-zl'tas).  n.  [me/e- 
zit ose  4-  -use.)  An  enzyme  in 
Arnergillns  niger, capableof  par¬ 
tially  hydrolyzing  melezitose. 
me'li-ad  (me'll-ftd),  n  [A/elia 
4-  2d  -<k/.  j  A  nieliaceous  plant. 
Rare.  Lindley. 

Me  li'a-dus  (mf!-lT'«-du8),7i.  In 
Arthurian  legend,  a  king  of 
Lyonnesse  and  knight  of  the 
Round  Table,  father  of  Tris¬ 
tram. 

me'li-al,  a.  Bot.  Pertaining  to 
or  designating  the  Meliacete  and 
related  groups.  Obs.  Bindley. 
Me'li-an  (me'lY-dn),  a.  Of  or 
pert,  to  Melos,  one  of  the  Spo- 
rade«.  —  n.  A  native  of  Melos. 
Mel'i  be'a  (mCFl-be'd),  «.  See 
Cei.estina. 

Mel  i-be'an,  Mel  i-boe'an  (-be'- 
an).a.  [From  L.  Melihoeus,  one 
of  the  interlocutors  in  Vergil’s 
first  Eclogue.)  =  amocb.fan. 
mel  i-bl'ose.  Var. of  melebiose. 
Mel'l-cent  (m’-l'Y-sent),  n.  [See 
Mi lic ent.)  Fern.  prop.  name. 
Sp.  Melisenda  (ma  lt-sSn'da). 
mel  1-ce'ra  (m  6  l'Y-s  e'r  a),  n. 


[NL.]  Med.  A  nieliceris. 

mel  i-ce'ric  (-rlk),  a  Melice- 

lous. 

me-lic  er-o'ma  (mf-lTs'er-o'- 
md),  n.  fNL.  See  meliceris  ; 
-OMA.J  Med.  A  meliceris. 

Mel  i-cer'tee  (mel'Y-sQr'tez)  n. 
[L.,  fr  Gr.  MeAocepTrj?.  l  Gr. 
Myth.  A  son  of  Ino(whicn  see), 
who  became  the  sea  god  Palas- 
mon;— prob.  tbePhanician  Mtl- 
karth.  Cf.  Matuta. 
mel'l-chrous  (tnCl'T-krt/s).  Var. 

of  M  ELK  II  KOOUS 
me-lic'i-tose  (mC-lIs'Y-tSs).  n. 
Chem.  Melezitose.  [grass. I 
mel'ick  grass  Var.  of  melic] 
mellcoton.  melicotoon,  melicot- 
ton.  +  MELOCOTON. 
mel'i  crass,  mel'I-crate.  me- 
Uc'ra  to-ry.  n.  Melicratum. 
Obs.  —  mel'l  crat  ed.  a.  Obs. 
mel  i-cra'tum. -cra'ton, «.  (Gr. 
fj.eXtKpa.Tou.]  A  kind  of  mead 
or  beverage;  hydromel.  Obs. 
Mel'i-cu  (’mPl'l-kti).  Bib. 
me-lil'o-tate  (m6-hl'fl-tat),  n. 
A  salt  or  ester  of  melilotic  acid, 
mel'i-lot'ic  (mfl'T-l&t'Tk),  a. 
Chem.  See  h  ydrocoum a  ric. 
Me-li'n*  (ni?-l!'ne),n.  pi.  [NL., 
fr.  L.  mel  inns  belonging  to  the 
marten.  See  Mki.es.)  Zonl.  A 
subfamily  of  Mustelida?  con¬ 
sisting  of  the  badgers  and  their 
close  allies.  —  me'line  (me'lln  ; 
-lYn  ;  183),  a.  fir  n. 
melincoly.  +  melancholy. 
mel'ion,  n.  Melilot.  Obs. 
melione.  +  million. 
mel  io-ra-bil'i-ty  (m  e  l'y  f>-r  a- 
bYl'Y-tY),  n.  Capability  of  be¬ 
ing  improved. 

mel'io-ra  tor.  mel'io-ra  ter 

(mel'yfi-ra'tSr),  n.  One  that 
meliorates. 


food,  fo“ot ;  out,  oil ;  chair  ;  go  ;  sing,  iqk  ;  4*en,  thin;  nature,  verdjire  (250) ;  K  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144) ;  boN ;  yet ;  zh  _  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Gcidb. 

Full  explanations  of  Abbreviation,,  Sign,,  etc..  Immediately  precede  the  Vocabulary. 
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melon  moth 


Me  lip'O  na  (m£-lTp'o-nd),  n.  [Gr.  fiihi  honey  -f-  novtlr  to 
toil  ]  Zool.  A  genus  of  small  stingless  honeybees  of  South 
America. 

me  lis'ma  ( me-lTz'md  ,  -lTs'nui), n.:  pi.  -mata  (-td).  [NL., 
fr.  Gr.  a  song.]  Music,  a  A  piece  of  melody  ; 

a  song  or  tune,  as  opposed  to  recitative ,  or  musical  decla¬ 
mation.  b  A  grace  or  melodic  embellishment,  c  Less  cor¬ 
rectly,  a  cadenza. 

mel  is  mat  'ic  (lufil'Tz-mSt'Tk),  a.  Of,  pert,  to,  or  having, 
melisuia  ;  florid  ;  as,  melismatic  song,  in  which  one  syllable 
is  sung  to  a  number  of  notes  ;  —  dist.  from  syllabic. 
Me-lls'&a  (me-lTs'a),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  piKicaa  a  bee, 
Dot.  A  small  genus  of  Old  World  mints  distin- 
by  axillary  clusters  of  small  white  flowers  hav¬ 
ing  a  bilabiate  calyx,  exserted  corolla,  and  divergent  anther 
lobes.  M.  officinalis  is  the  commonly  cultivated  balm, 
mel  l  tte'mi  a,  mel  l  te'mi  a  (mSl'T-te'mT-d),  n.  Also 
mel  l-tfc&'ml-a,  mel  1  the'mi  a  (-the'inT-a).  [NL.,  fr.  Gr. 

-tTOf,  honey  -\-semia,  -e mm.]  Med.  The  presence  of 
an  excess  of  sugar  in  the  blood. 

mel  l-tu'ri  a  (-tu'rT-a),  n.  [NL.  ;  Gr.  /xe'Ai,  -ito?,  honey 
•tiria.l  Med.  The  presence  of  sugar  in  the  urine  ;  dia¬ 
betes  inellitus.  —  mel  l  tu'ric  (-rTk),  a. 
mellay  (rafil'a), n.  [SeeMBLEte.]  1.  =  melee,  1.  Archaic. 
2  A  cloth  of  mixed  colois  ;  also,  a  mixture.  Obs. 
rnelli-  (mSl'T-).  A  combining  form  from  Latin  mel,  mellis , 
meaning  honey. 

mel  lli'er  ous  (mg-lTf'er-tis),  a.  [L.  melli f er  ;  mel ,  mel¬ 
lis,  honey  -}-  Jerre  to  bear.]  Producing  or  bearing  honey, 
mel  lil'lu  ence  (-loo-ens),  n.  Quality  or  state  of  being 
mellifluent ;  a  flow  of  sweetness,  or  a  sweet,  smooth  flow, 
mel  lll'lu-ent  (-2nt),  a.  [L.  mcllifluens.  See  melliflu¬ 
ous.]  Flowing  as  with  honey  ;  smooth  ;  mellifluous, 
mel  m'lu-OUS  (-ms),  a.  [L.  nieliiftuus  ;  me/,  mellis,  honey 
(akin  to  Gr.  /m«Ai,  Goth,  mil  ip)  -f-  finer  e.  to  flow.  See 
mildew,  fluent  ;  cf.  marmalade.]  Flowing  or  sweetened 
with  or  as  with  honey ;  smooth  ;  flowing  sweetly  or 
smoothly  ;  honeyed  ;  as,  a  mellifluous  voice. 

Mellifluous  Doctor  [L.  Doctor  Mellifiuus),  St.  Bernard  (1091- 
1153) ;  —  so  called  on  account  of  his  eloquence. 

—  mel  lUTu-ous  ly.  adv.  —  mel  lii'lu-ous  ness,  n. 
m  el'll  t  (infil'Tt),  n.  Veter.  A  small  scabby  sore  found  on 
the  heel  or  coronet  of  a  horse’s  foot,  caused  by  interfering 
or  other  injury  and  readily  reacting  to  astringent  lotions, 
mellite  (mint),  n.  [L.  mel ,  mellis,  honey  :  cf.  F.  mellite.] 

1.  Min.  A  mineral  of  a  honey  color,  found  as  crystals  and 
granular  masses  in  brown  coal,  partly  as  the  result  of  vege¬ 
table  decomposition  ;  honeystone.  It  is  a  hydrous  melli- 
tate  of  aluminium,  A12C,.>0,2-18H.,0. 

2  Pharm.  A  medicinal  preparation  containing  honey 
mel  lit 'ic  (m<MTt'Tk),  a.  [Cf.  F.  melliiique.  See  mellite.] 
fJrg.  Chem.  Pert,  to  or  designating  a  white,  crystalline, 
hexabasic  acid,  Co^CO^H)^  occurring  combined  with  alu¬ 
minium  in  the  mineral  mellite,  and  produced  artificially 
by  oxidation  of  coal,  graphite,  etc.;  —  called  also  graphitic 
acid.  It  is  a  carboxyl  derivative  of  benzene, 
mel'low  (mSl'o),  a.  ;  mel'low-er  (-er) ;  mel'low-hst.  [ME. 
rnehve,  prob.  fr.  AS.  melu  meal  ;  cf.  also  AS.  mearu  soft. 
See  meal  flour.]  1.  Soft  or  tender  by  reason  of  ripeness; 
having  a  tender  pulp  ;  showing,  or  characterized  by,  ripe¬ 
ness  ;  as,  a  mellow  apple. 

2.  Well-matured  ;  not  harsh  or  acid  ;  —  said  of  wine  or  its 

taste.  “  The  me/Zou’-tasted  burgundy.”  Thomson. 

3.  a  Soft ;  easily  worked  or  penetrated  ;  not  hard  or  rigid  ; 

loamy;  as,  a  mellow  soil.  “  Mellow  glebe.”  Drayton,  b 
Not  coarse,  rough,  or  harsh  ;  subdued  ;  soft  ;  softened  ; 
rich  ;  delicate  ;  full  and  pure  ;  —  said  of  sound,  color,  style, 
etc.  “  The  mellow  horn.”  Wordsworth. 


4.  Well  matured;  mature;  fully  developed  ;  also,  made 
sweet  or  gentle  by  maturity.  “  Mellow  age.”  Wordsworth. 
6-  Amiable  ;  genial ;  jovial.  Irving. 

6.  Warmed  by  liquor  ;  somewhat  intoxicated. 

Syn.—  See  mature. 

mel'low  (  mSl'5),  v.  t.  S: ».;  -lowed  (-od) ;  -low-ino.  To  make 
or  become  mellow.  “  Prosperity  begins  to  mellow.'"  Shak. 

T  he  fervor  of  early  feeling  ia  tempered  and  mellowed  bv  the 
ripeness  of  age.  d.  C  B/uurp. 

mel'low  In  g,  p.  pr.  d:  vb.  ?i.  of  mellow.  Specif.:  vb.n. 
a  The  aging  of  tan  liquor  for  leather,  b  The  softening 
of  leather  by  moistening,  stretching,  etc. 
mel'low-y  (-T),  a.  Mellow  ;  soft. 

Mel  O-cac'tUS  ( mgl'o-kSk'tws),  71.  [NL.  See  melon  ;  Cac¬ 
tus.]  Bot.  A  large  genus  of  tropical  American  cacti  hav¬ 
ing  more  or  lebs  spherical  and  usually  densely  hairy  joints. 
Several  species  are  familiar  in  cultivation, 
mel  o-co  ton'  (mSl'6-ko-ton' ;  -toon'),  mel  o  co toon' 
(-toon'),  n.  [Sp.  melvcotSn  a  kind  of  peach  tree  and  its 
fruit,  LL.  melum  cotoneum  quince  (cf.  L.  malum  coionium, 
or  cotonea ,  or  Cydonia,  a  quince,  or  quince  tree,  lit.,  apple 
of  Cydonia ),  fr.  Gr.  pr^hov  KvSuivioi'.  See  quince.]  a  A 
quince,  b  An  old  variety  ol  peach  having  one  side  deep 
red,  and  the  flesh  yellow. 

me  lo'de  on  (m$-lo'de-wn),  n.  [See  melody.]  Music.  A 
kind  of  small  reed  organ,  —  a  portable  form  of  the  sera- 
phine.  It  is  an  American  invention,  and  employs  a  suc¬ 
tion  bellows,  worked  by  treadles  and  drawing  the  air  in¬ 
ward  through  the  reeds. 

me-lo'dl  a  (-dT-d),  n.  [L.  :  cf.  It.  melodia.  See  melody.] 
Music.  A  wooden  eight-foot  organ  flute, 
mo-lo'dl  al  (-ftl),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  melody.  —  me- 

lo'dl  ally,  adr. 

me  lod'lc  (m£-15d'Tk),  a.  [L.  melodicus,  Gr.  pch o/Siko?  : 
cf.  F.  melodique.)  Of  the  nature  of  melody;  relating  to, 
containing,  or  made  up  of.  melody  ;  melodious, 
melodic  curve,  Music,  the  curve  described  by  the  successive 
notes  of  a  melody. 

There  are  two  general  types  of  melodic  curve ;  one  which  riseH 
and  fit  1 1  h  by  •  progression  of  consecutive  notes,  one  which  follows 
the  constituent  parts  of  a  chord  in  arpeggio.  IV.  //.  J/adow. 
—  m.  interval.  Music.  See  interval,  6.  —  m.  minor  scale. 
Music.  See  tith  scale,  3  a  (2)  (C). 
me  lod'lcs  (-Tks),  *.  The  department  of  musical  science 
which  treats  of  the  pitch  of  tones  in  succession,  and  of  the 
laws  of  melody. 

me-lo'dl  ous  (ine-lo'dT-Ss),  a.  [Cf.  F.  melodienx.  See 
melody.]  Containing,  producing,  characterized  by,  or  of 
the  nature  of,  melody  ;  having  a  melody  ;  musical ;  agree¬ 
able  to  the  ear  by  a  sweet  succession  of  sounds ;  as,  a 
melodious  voice.  “  A  melodious  undertone.”  Longfel¬ 
low.  —  me  lo'di  ous  ly,  adv.  —  me  lo'di  ous  ness,  n. 
mel'o-dlst  (m61'o-dTst),  n.  [Cf.  F.  me/odiste.)  A  com¬ 
poser  or  singer  of  melodies; — sometimes  used  as  distin¬ 
guished  from  harmonist ;  as,  the  Italians  excel  as  melodists. 
mel'o-dlze  ( -diz),  v.  t. ;  -dized  (-dizd)  ;  -diz'ino  (-diz'Tng). 
To  make  melodious ;  to  form  into,  or  set  to,  melody. 
mel'O-dlze,  v.  i.  To  make  melody  ;  to  compose  melodies, 
mel  o-dra'ma  (mSl'S-dra'md  ;  mgl'^-dra'md  ;  277),  n.  [F. 
melodrame,  fr.  Gr.  pi\o<,  song  -f-  Spapa  drama.]  1.  A  kind 
of  drama,  commonly  romantic  and  sensational  in  character, 
with  both  song  and  instrumental  music  interspersed,  the 
latter  accompanying  the  action  more  or  less  descriptively  ; 
a  stage  play  of  this  kind.  Hence,  in  later  use,  any  drama 
abounding  in  romantic  sentiment  and  sensational  situa¬ 
tions,  typically  with  a  happy  ending. 

2  Music.  A  dramatic  composition  employing  declama¬ 
tion  in  the  ordinary  speaking  voice  together  with  a  more 
or  less  elaborate  orchestral  accompaniment, 
melodra  matic  (mSl'6-drd-msU'Tk),  a.  Of,  pertaining 
to,  or  characteristic  of,  melodrama ;  suitable  to  rnelo- 


The  tender  flush  whose  mellow  stain  imbues  drama  ;  sensational  in  situation  or  action. 

Heaven  with  all  freaks  of  light.  Berciral.  Syn.  —  See  DRAMATIC. 


Mel  i  phag'i  dae  <m  ?  l'T-f  a  j'Y- 
de),  n.jd.  [NL.;  Gr.  p«\t  honey 
■+■  f  a-yeci'  to  eat  4-  -i rise.]  Zodl. 
See  honey  eater.  —  me  liph'a- 
gan  (mP-llf'd-grtn),  a.  %■  n.  — 
mel  1  phag'i  dan  (mei'Y-fllj'Y- 
d/?n).  a.  ir  n. 

me-liph'a  gouB  (mP-lYf'ti-gi/s), 
a.  1- ceding  upon  honey, 
me-liph'a  nite  (-nTt),  n.  [Gr. 
/a-  At  honey  4-  4>aivea0nx  to  ap¬ 
pear  1  Ann.  A  fluosilicate  of 
heryllium.calcium,  and  sodium, 
in  vellow  tetragonal  crystal#. 
! I  .,*5-5.5.  Sp.gr.,  3.01.  * 

Mel  i  een'dra  (ml'Y-sSn'drd), 
n .  See  Ga yfkros,  Don 
mel  is-mat'ici  (-Tz-mfit'Tks),  n. 
Music.  Art  or  practice  of  florid 
vocalization. 

Me  lia'#a  n.  [L.,fr. 

fir.  MeAttrcra,  prop,  bee.]  1.  Lit., 
a  hee  ;  —  fem._  prop.  name.  F. 
Mft.’isjie  (ma'les')  ;  It.  Melissa 
tm^-les'sH). 

2.  An  enchantress,  the  protector 
of  Rradnmante  and  Ruggiero  in 
Ariosto's  “  Orlando  Furioso.” 
melissa  oil.  See  oil.  Tabic  I. 
me  Us'tate  (m  f-lTs'a  t),  n. 
A  ^alt  or  eRter  of  melissic  acid, 
me  litrilc  (-Yk),  a.  [Gr.  pe\icr- 
<ra  a  hee,  honey.]  Chem.  Des¬ 
ignating  a  waxy  crystalline  acid 
or  mixture,  C30H00O9,  ^0t  by 
heating  myricvl  olconol  from 
beeswax  with  soda  lime, 
me  lUrsyl  (-Yl),  n.  [oir//.«.«ic  -f- 
-v/.]  =  Mviu<  yl.  —  mel  la  syl'- 
dc  (mPKY-sYl'Yk),  a. 
me-llB'syl«ne  (-T-len).  n.  ( me - 
liss ic  4-  -t/l  4-  -ewe.]  Nfelene. 
Mel'l-ta  (in51'Y-ta).  Hih. 

Mel  ltae'a  (m  P  PY-t  e'A),  n. 
(NL.,  fr.Gr.  peht,  -tro«;,  honey  .1 
Zobl.  A  large  genus  of  small 
nymphaline  butterflies  with 
ninny  species  in  Europe,  Asia, 
and  western  North  America, 
mel  i- tag ' ra(  mf  1  'T-t ag '  ra ;  m PV- 
I-ta'gra),  n.  [NL.  ;  Gr.  fieAi, 
-tro?,  honey  4-  -nrjra.)  Med. 
Eczema  marked  by  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  honevcomblike  crusts, 
esp.  on  the  face  and  the  scalp. 
Melltane,  a.  [From  L.  Mehta 
Malta.l  Maltese.  Obs. 
m«lT-tk*'ml  a,  mel  1  the'mi  a 


|  ( mPl"Y-the'rnY-d)  V  a  r  s.  of 

ME  LIT. KM  I  A. 

me  li'tls  (mP-lT'tYs),  n.  [NL.  ; 
j  Gr.  /u.rjAoi'  cheek  4-  -it is.)  Med. 
Inflammation  of  the  check, 
mel'i-tiam,  n  [Gr.  jxe'At,  fit Ai- 
1  toy,  honey  ;  cf  Gr.  peA  n- 
l  ( Tfioi  the  use  of  honey  for  pias¬ 
ter!,  peAiTcr-r??  oivo<;  wine  pre- 
t  pared  with  honey.]  A  beverage 
of  honey  and  wine  Obs. 
mel'l-tbse  (mPl'Y-tSs),  melT- 
tri'ose  ;  mPl'Y-trT'rts  ;  mP-lTt'rt- 
|  5s),  h.  [Gr.  pe'Ai  honey ;  cf.  mel- 
I  etriose-]  Chem.  =  rakfinose 
mel  i  zi'taee.  Var.  of  mklf.zi- 

TASE.  [TOSS.  I 

mel  i-zi'toBe.  Var. of  melezi-| 

melk,  melke  +  milk. 
Me'/karth  (mSl'karth),  n.  See 
Haal;  cf.  Mklickrtes. 
Mel'kite  Var.  of  M elchitb. 
mell  Obs.  or  dial.  Eng.  var  of 

i  MILL. 

mell.  n.  [J^.  mel.)  Honey  Obs. 
mell,  r  t.  Sr  ».  [ME.  mel  bn ;  cf. 
AS.  median,  mail lan.)  To 

1  speak  ;  tell.  Obs. 
mell,;/.  The  last  cut  of  grain  in 
!  the  harvest  field.  Dial.  En</. 
mell.  >■.  t.  [OF.  meller,  mesler, 
1  F.  nffiler.  See  meddle.]  Ar¬ 
chaic  or  Scot.  Sc  Dial.  Eng. 

1.  To  mix  ;  mingle. 

2.  To  concern  (one’s  self), 
mell,  v.  i.  To  mix  ;  associate  ; 
have  intercourse ;  join,  as  in 
combat:  interfere;  meddle.  Ar¬ 
chaic  nr  Scot.  !f  Dial.  Eng. 
mell.  11.  [Dial  form  of  mall  a 
hammer.]  1.  A  hammer  or  mal¬ 
let,  esp.  of  wood  ;  beetle  ;  maul. 
Obs.  or  Scot.  5c  Dial.  Eng. 

2.  [Cf.  mell  the  last  cut  of 
grain.]  The  hindmost  or  last 
person  in  a  contest,  as  a  race  ;  — 
perh.  from  an  ancient  custom  of 
presenting  the  one  who  came  in 
last  in  a  race  with  a  mell  Obs 
Sent.  Sc  Dial  Eng. 
mell,  r.  t.  To  strike  with  a 
mell  or  maul  ;  to  hammer  ;  to 
beat  severely  :  to  pound.  Obs. 
or  Scot.  Sc  Dial.  Eng. 
mel-l&g'i-nous  (mP-lij'Y-ni/s), 
a.  [L.  mel,  mellis,  honey.  Cf. 
oleaginous.]  Of  the  nature  of, 
or  pert.  to.  honev.  [rosa.I 
mel  la  ro'sa  Var  of  mkla-| 


mel'late  (mfd'at),  n.  (L.  met, 
mellis.  honey.]  A  meditate, 
mel  la'tion.’  n.  JL.  mellatio.) 
The  gathering  of  honey  from 
the  hives.  Obs  [tend.  Obs.  I 
mel'l&y,  r.  ».  To  fight:  con-| 
mel 'lay.  a  Of  mixed  color  Obs. 
mell '-doll',  n.  [Cf.  mell  a  ham¬ 
mer,  MELL-SUPI'F.R.]  =  KERN 
BABY.  See  HARVEST  HOME. 
Dial.  Eng. 
melle.  +  mill. 

mel  le  an.  a.  (I.,  m Miens,  fr. 
met  honey.  1  Honeylike.  Ohs. 
melled.  a.  [From  mell  to  mix.] 
Mixed.  Ohs.  (Honeyed.  Obs.  I 
melled.  a.  [From  mell  honey. ]| 
melleflcium.  n.  (L.  mcltiticinm 
the  making  of  honey.]  Prob., 
a  commonplace  book  of  choice 
quotations.  Obs. 
melleflueus.  +  mellifluous. 
mel'le-oua  (mPl'P-uB),  a.  [L. 
me  lie  us,  lr.  me I  honey.]  Re¬ 
sembling,  containing,  or  of  the 
nature  of,  honey, 
mellere.  +  miller. 
mel 'ley.  Var.  of  m  ellay. 
mel '11c  (-Yk),  a.  [L.  mel  honey  ] 
Chem.  Mellitic. 

mel  11c 'er  is.  Vnr.  of  mki.iceris. 
Mel-lif'er-a  (m<  -lYf'Pr-d).  n.  /d. 
(NL  See  melliferous.]  Zool. 
=  Antiioimi  ila. 
mel-llf'lc  (-lk),  a.  [L.  melh- 
ficus.)  Melliferous.  Obs  Sc  It. 
mel-llf'i-cate,  r.  n.  [L.  melli- 
tica>  e. ]  To  make  honey.  Obs. — 
mel  li-fl-ra'tlon.  m.  Obs. 
mel-lif'lu-ate.  a.  Mellifluous. 
Obs.  Scot.  (lifluous.  Obs.  I 
melllflue.  a.  [OF.  melli  ft  n.)  Mel-| 
mel  lif'lu  ent  ly.ar/r.of  mellif¬ 
luent.  See -ly. 
mel'll-fy.  »•  i.  [L.  mellifcai'e.) 
To  make  honey.  Obs. 
mel-llg'e-nouB  (mP-lYj'P-ni/s),  a. 
[inelh-  4-  - genovs .]  Having  the 
qualities  of,  or  producing,  hon¬ 
ey.  Ohs.  Sc  R.  [Honeydew.l 
melli 'go  (inP-1  T'g5),  n.  [L.]| 
mel '11-11  te.  a  Var  of  melilite. 
b  Mellite. 

mel-lll 'o  quent(m A-1YI '5-k w^nt), 
a.  [melli-  4-  L.  loqnens  speak¬ 
ing.  p.  pr.  of  loqui  to  speak.] 
Speaking  sweetly.  Obs.  Sc  R. 
mel'li-lot.  +  mklilot. 
mel  liph'a  gan.  -a-goui.  etc 

Vars.  of  MKLIPHAOAN.  etc. 
mel-lU'o-nant  (m^-lYs'o-n/7nt), 


a.  [melli-  -f  L.  sanans,  p.  pr.  of 
sonare  to  sound.]  Swect-sound- 
ing.  Archaic. 

mel  11  eu'gentdnfl'Y-sn  'j/'nt),  a. 
'  [melli-  +  L.  sugens,  p.  pr.  of  su- 
gere  to  suck.]  Honey  sucking  ; 
mcllivoroue. 

Mel-U'ti  (raf-fl'td),  n.  [NL., 
lr.  L.  mellita,  fem.  of  melli t ns 
honeysweet.]  Zobl.  A  genus  of 
cake  urchins  of  the  family  Scu- 
tellidfe  having  a  very  flat  test 
with  five  fenestras, 
mel'li  tate  (mSl'Y-tat).  n.  Chem. 
A  salt  or  ester  of  mellitic  acid, 
mellite, /i.  [L.  melhtus.)  Honey- 
sweet.  Ohs. 

melTi-thse'mi-a.  or  -the'mi-a 

(mPl'I-the'raT-d).  Var  of  meli- 

TAtMlA. 

mel'll  tose  Var.  of  melitose. 
rnel'li  tu'rl-a.  Var  of  meli- 

tpki  A. 

Mel  liv'o-ra  ( m  c-1  Y  v'5-r  d),  n. 
[NL.  ;  melli-  4-  T<.  vorare  to  de¬ 
vour.]  Zobl.  The  genus  con- 
1  listing  of  the  honey  badger,  or 
ratel.  It  is  sometimes  made  the 
tvne  of  a  subfamily,  Mel-liv'o- 
rl'nae  (-rT'ne). 

mel  liv'o  rous  (m^-lYv'fi-riZs),  a. 
Eating,  or  living  on,  honey 
mel 'Ion  f  MELON 
mel 'lone  (m?l'5n),  n.  Also 
mellon  [Cf.  melam.1  Chem. 
A  yellow  powder,  C«ll:-Nr>,  got 
by  heating  various  cyanogen 
compounds.  It  has  acid  proper¬ 
ties  and  forms  c  o  m  pounds 
cnlled  mel 'lon-ides  Mn-Tdz). 
mel  lo-phan'lc  (mid'o-ffln 'Yk ). 
a.  [G  mellophan- ;  mellith  (cf. 
mellite)  -f  Gr.  <t>aiveoO  u  to 
ajtpear:  because  it  looks  limpid.] 
Chem.  Designating  a  crystalline 
tetrabasic  acid.  CijI^ZCO-.H )4, 
formed  indirectly  from  mellitic 
acid,  and  otherwise.  It  is  a  car- 
boxyl  derivative  of  benzene. 
Mel'lo-thi  (mPl'o-thT)  D.  Bib. 
mel'low-ly,  adv  of  mellow. 
mel'low-ness.  n.  See  -ness. 
med'-Bupper.  n.  [Cf.  m ell- 
doll.]  The  harvest-home  sup¬ 
per  Dial.  Eng. 
mel-lu'co (m^-ln'kS),  n.  A  che- 
noiioiliaceoii!  climbing  plant 
,  (  Churns  officinalis)  of  the  An- 
!  des,  with  tuberous  roots  used  in 
place  of  potatoes. 


m*l'o-dy  (mgl'i-dT),  n.  ;  pi.  -dies  (-dTz).  [ME.  melodU , 
F.  melodic,  L  melodia,  fr.  Gr.  pehuibia  a  singing,  choral 
song,  fr.  m«Ao>6o?  musical,  melodious  ,  fif.  oy  song,  tune  -f- 
aoi Sos  singer,  as  a.,  musical  ;  cf.  mSy  song.  See  ode.] 

1.  A  sweet  or  agreeable  succession  or  arrangement  of 
sounds  ;  musical  quality  ;  tunefulness. 

Lulled  with  Bound  of  sweetest  melody.  Shak 

2.  Music,  a  The  succession  of  single  tones,  one  of  the 
three  vital  elements  of  music.  In  its  melody  music  (as 
it  appears  on  the  staff)  is  viewed  horizontally,  as  composed 
of  single  series  of  tones ;  in  ita  harmony  music  is  con¬ 
sidered  vertically,  as  composed  of  consonances ;  in  its 
rhythm  tones  are  considered  in  movement,  as  conforming 
by  means  of  accents  and  pauses  to  a  definite  time  pattern, 
b  A  succession  of  single  tones,  having  the  relationship  of 
a  given  mode  or  key  and  of  a  rhythmical  structure,  by 
which  it  is  made  expressive  of  a  characteristic  musical  mo¬ 
tive  or  idea.  Also,  a  symmetrical  whole  so  formed;  an 
air  or  tune,  c  The  chief  voice  part  in  a  harmonic  com¬ 
position  ;  the  cantus  firm  us  ;  the  air. 

3-  A  poem  composed  for  singing  to  some  melody  or  tune. 
4  Something  likened  to,  or  exhibiting  a  quality  suggestive 
of,  musical  melody,  as  color  in  a  painting. 

Syn.  —  See  harmony. 

mel'O  lOgue  (mfil'ft-lSg),  n.  [Gr.  ^Ao?  a  song  +  Aoyo* 
speech.]  Music.  A  form  of  composition  in  which  music, 
both  vocal  and  instrumental,  is  interspersed  with  spoken 
declamation  ;  also,  a  spoken  declamation  with  musical  ac¬ 
companiment.  Cf.  MELODRAMA 

Mel  0  Ion- thi 'ns  (-15n-tlii'ne),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  pijAo- 
\6.6r)  the  cockchafer.]  A  large  subfamily  of  scaraba?id 
beetles,  of  which  Mel  o-lon'tha  (-lon'thd),  containing  the 
common  cockchafer  of  Europe,  is  the  type  genus.  They  feed 
mostly  on  leaves;  the  larvae,  which  are  usually  stout  curved 
grubs,  on  the  roots  of  plants.  The  June  bugs  and  rose  bugs 
are  well-known  examples.  The  group  is  called  also  Mel  O* 
lon'thi  des  (-15n'thT-dez),  or  ranked  as  a  family  and 
called  Mel  0  lon'thi  d®  (-de).  mel  0  lon'thi  dan  (  thl- 
dan),  a.  tV  n.  —  mel  0  lon'thino  (-thin  ;  -thTn  ;  183),  a.  &  n. 
mel  on  (mSl'ftn),  n.  [F.,  fr.  L.  melo,  for  melopepo  an 
apple-shaped  melon,  Gr.  prfhonenmv ;  pr)\ov  apple  -f- 
Tce-iov  a  species  of  large  melon  ;  cf.  L.  malum  apple.  Cf. 
marmalade  ]  1.  The  juicy  fruit  of  a  cucurbitaceous  vine 
(C ucumis  melo),  or  the 
plant  itself.  It  is  more 
often  called  musk  melon  in  jdm&Spi.* 
the  United  States.  See 

M  USK  MELON .  |||' 

2.  The  watermelon. 

3.  A  rounded  mass  of 

blubber  found  between  „  ,  ,  „ 

the  blowhole  and  the  end  A  Muskmelon  B  Watermelon, 
of  the  nose  in  the  grampus  and  certain  other  cetaceans. 

melon  beetle  Either  of  two  cucumber  beetles  (Diubro- 
tica  vittuta  and  D.  duodecim-punclata),  injurious  also  to 
melon  vines. 

melon  cactus  a  Any  plant  of  the  genus  MMocactus  ;  — 
so  called  from  the  melonlike  ridged  stems,  b  Any  plant  of 
the  genus  Cactus.  See  Cactus,  Melocactus. 
melon  caterpillar  The  larva  of  a  melon  moth, 
melon  lly.  A  small  dipterous  fly  (Dacus  cucurbit »*e)  whose 
larva  or  maggot,  similar  to  the  cheese  skipper,  is  destruc¬ 
tive  to  melons  and  cucumbers  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands. 


MeTo-ni'tes  (mSFo-ni'tez),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  L.  melo,  melonis , 
melon.]  Paleon.  A  genus  of  large  fossil  sea  urchins  of 
the  group  Pabeechinoidea  of  Subcarboniferous  age,  found 
in  Europe  and  North  America,  having  the  test  spheroidal 
and  vertically  grooved  lik^  a  melon.  It  is  the  type  of  a 
family,  Mel  o-nit'i  d ae  (-nTt'T-de). 

melon  louse  A  plant  louse  (Aphis  gossypii)  which  attacks 
the  leaves  of  the  melon  and  similar  plants, 
melon  moth,  a  A  handsome  pyralid  moth  ( Diaphania 


mel'ly  +mkllay. 
mel'ly,  n.  [Cf.  mell  honey.] 
Honey.  Obs. 
melne*  +  mill. 

Mel  notte',  Claude  (kl5d  mPl'- 
n5t').  The  gallant  and  clever 
hero  ol  Bulwer  Lytton’s  melo¬ 
drama  “The  Lady  of  Lyons.” 
Me  humbles  the  proud  and  con¬ 
temptuous  Pauline,  whom  lie 
dupes  into  marrying  him  as 
the  prince  of  Como.  In  the 
end  the  couple  are  made  happy 
by  the  good  deeds  of  Claude, 
me-lod'i-ca  (mf-lfid'Y-krt),  n. 
[N  L.,  tern,  of  L.  melodicus  melo¬ 
dious.]  A  kind  of  small  pipe 
organ,  invented  in  1770  by  J.  A. 
Stein.  It  had  flutelike  tones, 
about 3.1  octaves  in  compass,  and 
wne  designed  to  be  set  on  a  harp¬ 
sichord  or  similar  instrument, 
so  that  a  melody  might  he 
played  on  it  and  accompanied 
on  the  harpsichord, 
me-lod'i-cal.  a  Melodious.  Obs. 
me-lod'i  cal-ly,  adv.  of  me¬ 
lodic.  See  -ly. 
me  lod'i-con  (m7-18d'Y-k5n),  n 
[NL..  fr.  Gr  /ue AwSocoe.  neut 
of  /i.eAoj6i/f<k.  See  MELODIC.] 
Music  A  kind  of  pianoforte,  in¬ 
vented  in  1803  by  P.  Riflelsen, 
which  gave  its  tones  from  tun¬ 
ing  fc^ks  or  steel  burs  instead  of 
wires. 

me-lo'dl-o-graph'  (mM5'dT-5- 
graf'),  n.  [melody  4-  -graph.) 
=  MKLOORAPII. 

me-lo'di-on  (-5n).  n.  [  See  melo¬ 
dy.  J  Music.  A  keyboard  instru¬ 
ment  invented  by  .L  C.  Dietz  in 
180d.  consisting  of  graduated 
metal  rods  sounded  by  contact 
with  a  revolving  cylinder, 
me-lo'di-um  (-fim).  Var.  of  me- 
lodeon. 

mal'o-dix'er  (mSl'ft-dlz'Sr),  n. 
One  who  melodizes 
mel'o-dram.  -drame  (-drUm),  n. 
=  melodrama.  Rare 
mel  o-dra  mat'l-cal  (-drd-mttt'- 
Y-k/Jl).  a.  Melodramatic.  —  mel'- 
o-dra-mat'i-cal  ly.  adv. 
me’,  o-dra  mat'i-ciBm  (-sYz’n  ), 
n.  See  -ism. 

mel  o  dr&m'a-tisl  (-drlm'd- 
tYst), »/.  One  who  writes  melo¬ 
dramas. 

mel  o-dram'a  tlze.  »•.  t.  To  make 


melodramatic  ;  to  make  a  melo¬ 
drama  of 

mel'o-dy,  r.  1.  To  make  melody; 
to  sing  Rare. 
mel'o-dy- dess.  a.  See -less. 
Mel'o-e  (mCl'f-e),  n  [NL.  1 
named  by  Paracelsus.]  Zool. 
The  genus  consisting  of  the  oil 
beetles. 

mel'o^raph  (n.Sl'o-graf),  n. 

Gr.  /LteAo?  a  »ong  4-  -graph  :  cf. 
’  m  4!  Off  raphe.)  A  contrivance 
for  recording  tlie  order  and 
length  of  musical  notes,  by  re¬ 
cording  the  action  of  the  keys 
of  a  keyboard  when  a  piece  is 
plnved  on  it.  —  mel'o-graph'ic 
( -grRf'Yk ),  a. 

Me  lo'i  da  (mP-15'Y-de).  n  pi 
[NL.  SeeMELOE.]  Zobl.  a  The 
family  consisting  of  the  blister 
beetles  and  oil  beetles,  b  In  a 
narrower  sense,  the  latter  only. 

—  mel 'old  (mel'oid),  a.  Sen. 
mel  o  ma'ni  a  (mCl'6-mfi'nY-d), 
7J.  [NL. :  Gr.  fxe'Aoy  song,  music 
4-  mania :  cf.  F.  mCtonianie. J 
Med.  A  morbid  desire  for  music- 

—  mel'o-mane  (mfl'6-mSn), 
mel  o  m&'ni-ac  (-ma'nY-fik),  n. 

—  mel  o-man'lc  (-mSn'Yk),  a. 
mel'o-ma-ny  (m8l'fl-mfl-nY),  n. 
=  MELOMania.  [A  padcmelon.l 
mel 'on.  ;/.  ICf.  i*adkmelon.]| 
melon  apple.  The  chito  melon, 
me-lon'cufl  (m  f-I  5  i)'k  u  s),  n. 
[NL.  :  Gr  pVjAon  cheek  4- 
bulk.]  A  tumor  of  the  cheek, 
mel  on  ge'na  (mCl'dn-je'nd),  n. 
(NL.  ;  cf.  F.  inJlongeneL  It.  me- 
lanzana ;  all  fr.  Ar.  bd<Hnjdn- 
Cf.  brin.1  a L.]  The  eggplant, 
melon  hole.  In  Australia,  a 
hole  or  one  of  a  series  of  holes  in 
the  surface  of  the  plains  sup- 

.  posed  to  he  made  bv  the  melon, 
or  pademelon,  and  iangerouB  to 
horsemen. 

me-lon'i-forra  (mr-15n'Y-f8rm), 

I  a.  Bat.  Melon-shaped  Rare. 
mel'on  ist.  n.  A  melon  grower, 
mel'o-nlte  (mPl'5-nTt), »/.  Min. 
A  nickel  t  e  1 1  u  r  i  d  e.  Ni^Te^ 
found  in  California  at  the  Me- 
lones  mine  in  reddish  white  me¬ 
tallic-looking  particles, 
melon  loco.  A  cucurbit  (Apo- 
danthera  nndulata)  of  the  west¬ 
ern  United  States  having  a  mel¬ 
onlike  but  inedible  fruit. 


ale,  senate,  care,  ftm,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofa  ;  eve,  event,  find,  recent,  maker;  ice,  Ill;  old,  6bey,  orb,  6dd,  sftft,  connect ;  use,  unite,  urn,  iip,  circus,  menii ; 

U  Foreign  Word.  f  Obsolete  Variant  of.  +  combined  with.  =  equals. 
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Melon  Moth  a.  a  Imago 
(jfc) ;  b  Larva  (%). 


hyalmata)  with  white  wings  bordered  with  black,  whose 
larva  destroys  the  foliage  of  the 
melon  and  cucumber  and  eats  the 
fruit,  b  The  pickleworm  moth, 
melon  shell  A  large  and  handsome 
marine  univalve  shell  (Melo  dia¬ 
dem  a)  of  New  Guinea,  so  called  be¬ 
cause  ®f  its  shape  and  markings, 
mol  o-phon'ic  (mSl'o-K5n'ik),  a. 

[Gr.  jxtAos  song  -f-  sound.] 

Music.  Relating  to  music,  or  to  its 
performance  ;  as,  “  Melophonic  So¬ 
ciety.”  Grove ,  Did.  oj  Music. 

mel  o  pi  an'o  (-pT-£n'o), n.;  pi.  -anos  (  oz).  [Gr.  ^e'Aos  song 
~f-  piano.]  A  pianoforte  invented  in  1870  by  Caldara,  having 
a  treadle  attachment  which  impels  a  series  of  small  ham¬ 
mers  rapidly  on  the  strings  played,  and  thus  prolongs  the 
tones,  with  the  possibility  of  swelling  and  softening  them, 
mel'o-plas  ty  (mSl'o-plifs'tT),  n.  [Gr.  /x»/Aoy  an  apple,  a 
cheek  -f-  -plasty:  cf.  F.  meloplaslie .]  Surg.  Plastic  res¬ 
toration  of  a  cheek  which  has  been  destroyed  wholly  or  in 
part.  —  mel  0  plas'tic  (-plSs'tik),  a. 
mel  O-pce'ia  (-pe'yd),  7i.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  pehoi rou'a  ;  peAo? 

song  -j-  iToitiv  to  make.]  Music.  The  art  of  forming  melo¬ 
dy  ;  melodics ;  melody. 

me'les  (ine'15s),  n.  [Gr.  pe\os  song.]  Music.  A  continu¬ 
ous  melodic  outline  in  any  single  movement  of  a  piece,  un¬ 
broken  by  a  full  cadence  ;  —  first  used  by  Richard  Wagner. 
Me  loth'rl  a  (ine-18th'rT-d),  «.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  pi)Aui$pou  a 
wild  vine  ;  applied  as  a  Latin  name  to  Solatium  and  later 
to  a  genus  allied  to  Solanuin.]  Bot.  A  large  genus  of  trop¬ 
ical  cucurbitaceous  plants  with  simple  leaves  and  small 
yellow  or  white  flowers,  the  staminate  borne  in  racemes, 
llie  fruit  is  a  small  berry.  They  are  delicate  ornamental 
vines,  attractive  in  cultivation. 


Mel  pom'e-ne  (m&]-p5m'e-ne),  n.  [L.,  fr.  Gr.  Mthnopemj, 
lit.,  the  songstress,  fr.  pthnew,  jueATre<x0ou,  to  sing.] 

1.  Class.  Myth.  The  Muse  of  tragedy. 

2  Astron.  See  asteroid,  Table. 
melt  (mSlt),  v.  i. ;  pret.  &  p.  p.  melt'ed,  Archaic  p.  p.  mol'- 
ten  (mol't’n)  ;  p.  pr.  d*  vb.  n.  melt'ing.  [AS.  mel  tan ,  v. 
i.,  miellan ,  myltan ,  v.  t. ;  akin  to  Gr.  pe\&eiv,  E.  malt ,  and 

rob.  to  E.  smelt,  v.  Cf.  smelt,  v.,  malt,  milt  the  spleen.] 
To  be  changed  from  a  solid  to  a  liquid  state,  usually 
by  heat ;  as,  butter  melts  at  moderate  temperatures. 

2.  To  dissolve  ;  disintegrate  ;  soften  ;  as,  sugar  melts  in 
the  mouth. 

3.  To  break  up  ;  to  disappear  by  being  dispersed  or  dissi¬ 
pated  ;  to  vanish  ;  as,  the  clouds  melt  away. 

4.  To  be  overcome,  subdued,  prostrated,  or  crushed,  as 
because  of  sorrow  or  fear.  Ohs. 

My  soul  melteth  for  heaviness.  Ps.  cxix.  28. 
6-  To  be  or  become  softened  ;  to  become  tender,  mild,  or 
gentle  ;  —  sometimes  with  away. 

Mdting  with  tenderness  and  kind  compassion.  Shak. 
6.  To  diminish  gradually  ;  to  dwindle  ;  to  waste  away  ;  — 
usually  with  away. 

The  resolution  of  the  judges  melted  away  Froude. 
7-  To  be  or  become  absorbed  ;  to  percolate. 

8  To  lose  distinct  form  or  outline  ;  to  blend. 

The  soft,  green,  rounded  hills,  with  their  flowing  outlines, 
overlapping  and  melting  into  each  other.  J  C.  Shairp. 

Syn.  —  Melt,  thaw  are  here  compared  in  their  fig.  senses 
only.  To  .melt  is  to  dwindle  or  pass  imperceptibly  away, 
or  (esp.)  to  grow  soft  or  gentle  ;  the  word  also  suggests  liq¬ 
uidness  of  tone ;  to  thaw  is  esp.  to  relax  from  stiffness 
or  rigidity  ;  as,  u  Thou  makest  his  beauty  to  melt  away  ” 
( Ps .  xxxix.  11,  marg.) ;  “A  purer  sapphire  melts  into  the 
sea”  ( Tennyson );  ‘‘snow-light  cadences  melting  [changed 
from  an  original  thawing ]  to  silence  ”  (Keats) ;  “  melting 
with  tenderness  and  kind  compassion  ”  ( Shak.);  “  the  melt¬ 
ing  voice  through  mazes  running  ”  (Milton)  ;  “a  lady  .  .  . 
whose  very  looks  would  thaw  a  man  more  frozen  than  the 
Alps  ”  ( Shirley ) ;  “  A  native  reserve  being  thawed  by  this 
gqnial  consciousness  ”  (Hawthorne). 

melt,  V.  t.  1.  To  reduce  from  a  solid  to  a  liquid  state,  usu¬ 
ally  by  heat ;  to  liquefy  ;  to  fuse  ;  as,  to  melt  wax,  tallow, 
lead,  ice,  or  snow. 

2.  To  form  by  melting  or  from  melted  material.  Obs.  or  R. 


The  graven  image,  a  workman  melted  it.  Is.  xl.  19  (/?.  I'.). 

3.  To  dissolve  ;  also,  to  disintegrate,  as  soil.  Obs.  or  R. 

4.  To  cause  to  vanish  ;  to  disperse. 

6  To  soften  ;  to  render  tender,  gentle,  or  susceptible  to 
uiild  influences.  “  Pity  melts  the  mind  to  love.”  Dri/den. 
8.  To  take  away  the  firmness  of  ;  to  weaken  ;  enervate  ; 
—  sometimes  with  down.  Obs. 

Thou  would’st  have  .  .  .  melted  down  thy  youth.  Shak. 

7.  To  spend  (money)  ;  also,  to  cash,  as  a  note.  Slang ,  Eng. 

8.  To  cause  to  pass  or  merge  insensibly,  as  one  color  or 
sound  into  or  in  another  ;  to  blend. 

melt  (milt),  n.  1.  Act  or  operation  of  melting  ;  state  of 
being  melted. 

2.  A  melted  substance ;  also,  the  mass  melted  at  a  single 


operation  or  the  quantity  melted  during  a  certain  period, 
melt'ing.  p.  pr.  <£:  vb.  n.  of  melt.  Esp.  :  vb.  n.  Act  of 
causing  (something)  to  melt ;  process  of  becoming  melted, 


or  a  case  of  it ;  also,  pi.,  something  that  has  been  melted 
or  is  produced  by  melting. 

Bitterest  wailings,  soft  womanly  meltings.  Carlyle. 
melting  point,  the  degree  of  temperature  at  which  a  solid 
substance  melts  or  fuses ;  as,  the  melting  point  of  ice  is 
0°  C.  or  32  F.,  that  of  urea  is  132  C.  Pure  compounds  are 
in  general  distinguished  from  mixtures  by  their  sharp 
melting  points,  the  determination  of  which,  esp.  in  organic 
chemistry,  is  an  important  aid  to  identification.  —  m.  pot, 
a  vessel  in  which  anything  is  melted  ;  a  crucible.  —  the  Melt¬ 
ings,  the  office  of  Surveyor  of  the  Meltings  or  Melting,  an 
official  of  the  mint.  Obs.  Eng. 

-  melt'ing  ly,  adv.  —  melt'ing  ness,  ti. 
mei'tou  (mgl't&n),  n.,  or  Melton  cloth.  [From  Melton 
Mowbray,  Leicestershire,  England.  Oxf.  E.  D.]  A  kind 
of  stout  smooth  woolen  cloth  with  the  face  finished  without 
pressing  or  glossing  and  with  the  nap  cut  very  close.  A 
cheaper  variety  has  a  cotton  warp. 

Me-lun'geon  (m£-10n'jttn),n.  [Cf.  F.  mil  anger  to  mix, me¬ 
lange  a  mixture.]  One  of  a  mixed  white  and  Indian  people 
living  in  parts  of  Tennessee  and  the  Carolinas.  They  are 
descendants  of  early  intermixtures  of  white  settlers  with 
natives.  In  North  Carolina  the  Croatan  Indian*,  regarded 
as  descended  from  Raleigh’s  lost  colony  of  Croatan,  for¬ 
merly  classed  with  negroes,  are  now  legally  recognized  as 
distinct. 

Mel  u  sl'na  (niSl'u-se'na),  n.  [F.  Melusine.]  A  French 
fairy,  a  daughter  of  the  fairy  Pressina,  by  Elinas,  king  of 
Albania.  She  was  condemned  to  become  every  Saturday  a  ser¬ 
pent  fnuii  the  waist  downward,  as  a  punishment,  according  to 
one  account,  tor  having  inclosed  her  lather  in  a  high  mountain, 
by  means  ol  a  charm,  in  order  to  av  enge  an  injury  her  mother  had 
received  from  him.  She  married  a  Count  Raymond,  and  they 
lived  happily  until  he  was  induced  to  break  his  promise  never 
to  intrude  on  her  seclusion  on  Saturday,  which  compelled  her  to 
leave  him.  The  traditions  concerning  her  were  collected  by 
Jean  d’ Arras,  near  the  close  of  the  l-lth  century, 
mem'ber  (mSni'ber),  n.  [ME.  membre,  F.  membre,  fr.  L. 
membrum ;  cf.  Goth,  minis  flesh,  Skr.  mamsa.]  1.  Anal. 
A  part  or  organ  of  the  animal  body  ;  esp.,  a  limb  or  other 
separable  part.  Archaic. 

We  have  ninny  members  in  one  body,  and  all  members  have  not 
the  same  office.  Rom .  xii.  4 

2.  Specif.,  a  private  part.  Obs.  Chaucer. 

3.  Bot.  A  part  of  a  plant  body  ;  an  individual  unit  of 
structure,  irrespective  of  its  functional  adaptation  as  an 
organ.  Thus,  leaves  are  members  which  may  be  modified  to 
serve  as  organs  of  transpiration  and  photosynthetic  activ¬ 
ity  (foliage  leaves),  as  protective  envelopes  (bud  scales),  as 
sporophylls  (stamens  and  pistils),  etc. 

4.  One  who  forms  a  part  of  a  metaphorical  body  ;  —  chiefly 
in  religious  reference  ;  as,  member  ©f  Christ.  Archaic. 

5.  One  of  the  persons  composing  a  society,  community,  or 
party  ;  an  individual  who  belongs  to  an  association  ;  as,  a 
club  member ;  a  member  of  the  Society  of  Friends. 

6  Short  for  :  a  Member  of  Parliament;  —  used  only  with 
reference  to  the  House  of  Commons.  Eng.  b  Member  of 
Congress;  —  used  only  with  reference  to  the  House  of 
Representatives.  U.  S. 

7-  A  part  of  a  whole  ;  an  independent  constituent  of  a 
body,  structure,  or  any  organized  thing,  or  a  unit  in  a  se¬ 
ries  ;  as :  a  A  part  of  a  discourse  or  of  a  period  or  sen¬ 
tence  ;  a  clause  ;  a  part  of  a  verse  ;  one  of  the  propositions 
of  a  syllogism,  b  Math.  Either  of  the  two  sides  of  an 
algebraic  equation,  connected  by  the  sign  of  equality  (  =  ). 
C  Engin.  Any  essential  part,  as  a  post,  tie-rod,  strut,  etc., 
of  a  framed  structure,  as  a  bridge  truss,  d  Arch.  Any  part 
of  a  building,  whether  constructional,  as  a  pier,  column, 
lintel,  or  the  like,  or  decorative,  as  a  molding,  or  group  of 
moldings,  e  A  branch  or  division  of  a  party  ;  also,  Obs., 
a  department  of  an  art  or  trade  ;  a  branch  ;  division,  f  A 
section  or  district,  as  of  an  estate  or  a  port,  g  Biol.  A 
unit  of  classification  considered  as  part  of  a  higher  group 
or  category  ;  as,  a  species  is  a  member  of  a  certain  genus, 
mem'bered  (mSm'berd),  a.  1.  Having  members,  as  limbs, 
divided  into  members  ;  — chiefly  used  in  composition. 

2.  Her.  Depicted  with  legs  of  a  different  (specified)  tinc¬ 
ture  from  that  ol  the  body  ;  —  said  of  a  bird, 
mcm'ber-ship,  n.  1.  State  or  status  of  being  a  member. 
2.  The  collective  body  of  members,  as  of  a  society. 

Mem  brac'l  dae  (nigm-br2&'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr. 
pep.(ipa£  a  kind  ol  cicada.]  Zool.  A  large  family  of  ho- 
mopterous  Hemiptera  consisting  of  the  tree  hoppers.  See 
tree  hopfer.—  mem brac'id  (  Id),  mem'bra-cine(m5m'- 
brd-sin  ;  -sin  ;  183),  a.  &  n. 

mem'bral  (mfim'brftl),  a.  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  character¬ 
istic  of,  a  member.  Rare  except,  Anat.,  relating  to  a 
member  (usually  of  the  body).  —  mem'bral  ly,  adv.  Obs. 
mem-bra'na  (n»6ui-bra'nd),  n.  [L.]  Anat.  A  membrane. 
Imem-bra'na  gra  nu-lo'sa  igr5n/u-lo'sd).  [NL.  granulosa 
granular.J  Anat.  See  Graafian  follicle.  |,  m  pro'pri-a 
(pro'prl-a).  [L.  propria  own,  characteristic.]  Anat.  = 
basement  membrane.  —  ||  m.  pu-ta'mi-ni*  (pu-tSm'T-iiTs) 
[L.  putamen,  -inis,  shell],  Zool..  the  tough  membrane 
lining  the  calcareous  shell  in  a  bird’s  egg.  —  m.  re-ti - 
cu  la'ri*  (re-tTku-la'ns ;  115)  [L.  retindaris  of  a  net], 
Anat.,  the  netlike  membrane  on  the  surface  of  the  organ 
of  Corti,  formed  by  the  joined  phalanges  of  the  cells  of 


Deiters.  —  H  mem-br&'na  tec-to'ri-a  (t€k-to'rf-d ;  201).  [L.  tec- 
toria,  fem.,  belonging  to  a  cover.]  Anat,  =  membrane  of 
Corti. 

rn©m  bra-na'ceous  (mgm'brd-na'alms),  a.  [L.  memhra- 
naceus.]  Membranous;  specif.,  Bot.,  thin  and  pliable, 
often  semitransparent,  as  many  leaves, 
mem  brane  (mSm'bran),  n.  [L.  membrana  skin  covering 
the  separate  members  of  the  body,  parchment,  fr.  L.  mem¬ 
brum  :  cf.  F.  membrane.  See  member.]  1.  Any  thin,  soft, 
pliable  sheet  or  layer  of  animal  or  vegetable  tissue. 

2.  Zool.  The  thin  terminal  part  of  the  hemelytrum  of  a 
heteropterous  insect. 

3.  a  Parchment.  Obs.  b  A  piece  of  parchment  forming 
part  of  a  roll. 

mem'brane  of  Cor'tl  (kbr'te)  [after  B.  Corti  (1729-1813).  Ital- 
mn  anatomist].  Am//.,  a  membrane  lying  above  and  par- 
a“ ®*  with  the  basilar  membrane  and  overlying  the  organ 
of  Corti.  m.  of  De-mour*'  (de-mocr'),  m .  of  Descemet.  =  Des- 
cemet  s  membrane.  —  m.  of  Henle.  =  fenestrated  mem¬ 
brane  of  Henle.  —  m.  of  Jacob.  =  Jacob’s  membrane.  —  m. 
of  Krause  =  Krause’s  membrane.  See  intermediate  disk. 
—  m.  of  Reiss'ner  (ris'ner)  [after  Ernst  Reissner,  German 
physiologist],  Anat.,  the  membrane  forming  the  roof  of 
the  scala  media  of  the  cochlea. 

membrane  bone-  Anat.  A  bone  which  ossifies  in  con¬ 
nective  tissue,  instead  of  in  a  previously  formed  cartilage 
having  more  or  less  the  form  of  the  future  bone  (see  ossi¬ 
fication)  opposed  to  cartilage  bone.  Most  bones  are 
cartilage  bones.  The  bones  of  the  top  and  sides  of  the 
cranium  and  of  the  face,  and  the  dermal  bony  plates  in 
the  skin  of  many  vertebrates,  are  membrane  bones, 
mem  bra-nel'la  (mSm'brd-ugl'd),  n.  [NL.  dim.  of  L. 
membrana  membrane.]  Zool.  In  certain  infusorians,  a 
flattened  raembranelike  vibrating  organ,  regarded  as  a 
short  row  of  fused  cilia. 

mern'bra  nous  (mSm'brd-nfis),  a.  [Cf  F.  membraneur.] 

1.  Pertaining  to,  consisting  of,  resembling,  or  of  the  na¬ 
ture  of,  membrane  ;  as,  a  membranous  lining. 

2.  Bot.  Membranaceous. 

3.  Med.  Characterized  by,  or  formed  of,  a  membrnne. 
membranoua  croup,  Med.,  true  croup.  See  croup.  —  m.  laby¬ 
rinth.  Anat.  &  Zool.  See  1st  ear,  1. 

me-men'to  (me-n.gn'to),  n. ;  pi.  -tos,  -toes  (-toz).  [L., 
remember,  be  mindful,  impel*,  of  meminissc  to  remember. 
See  mention.]  1.  [co;>.]  R.  C.  Ch.  In  the  Canon  of  the 
Mass,  either  of  two  prayers  beginning  “  Memento,”  — the 
first  a  prayer  for  the  living  and  the  second  for  the  dead. 

2.  Something  to  awaken  memory,  as  a  hint,  token,  warn¬ 
ing,  or  memorial ;  that  which  recalls  to  memory;  a  remind¬ 
er  ;  a  reminding  or  warning  object ;  a  souvenir. 

Seasonable  mementos  may  be  useful.  Rncon 

3-  Humorous  Misuses,  a  Memory,  b  A  reverie  ;  a  doze. 

Drove  him  out  of  his  memento  by  a  shake.  T.  Lodge 
II  me-men'to  mo'ri  (mo'ri;,  201).  [L.]  Lit.,  remember  to 

die,  i.  e.,  that  you  must  die  ;  a  warning  to  be  prepared  for 
death  ;  an  object,  as  a  death’s-head  ora  personal  ornament, 
usually  emblematic,  used  as  a  reminder  of  death. 
Mem'non  (mSm'nCn),  n.  [L.,  fr.  Gr.  Me/uvw*/.]  1.  Gr. 
Myth.  The  beautiful  son  of  Tithonus  and  Eos  (Aurora). 
He  was  king  of  the  Ethiopians  and  an  ally  of  Priam  in  the  Tro¬ 
jan  War,  in  which  lie  w  as  killed  by  Achilles  after  he  had  slain 
Antilochus  Zeus  made  him  immortal.  According  to  tradition 
he  built  the  palace  or  citadel  at  ancient  Susa,  Persia 
2.  Antiq.  A  celebrated  colossus  of  King  Amenophis  III. 
near  Thebes,  Egypt,  said  to  have  the  property  of  emitting 
a  harplike  sound  at  sunrise  ;  —  so  called  by  the  Greeks, 
mem'oir  (mSm'wSr ;  -war ;  mem'-;  277),  or,  pi.,  mem'- 
olrs  (-w5rz  ;  -warz),  n.  [F.  memoire ,  m.,  memorandum, 
fr.  mSmoire,  f.,  memory,  L.  memcnia.  See  memory.]  1  A 
memorandum  or  record;  official  note  or  report.  Obs.  or  R. 

2.  pi.  A  history  composed  from  personal  experience  and 
memory  ;  an  account  (usually  in  familiar  style)  of  events 
as  remembered  or  gathered  from  certain  sources  by  the 
w  riter  ;  often,  esp.,  an  account  of  one’s  life,  or  of  epi>odes 
in  it,  one’s  acquaintances,  events  in  which  one  has  had  a 
part  or  interest,  or  the  like,  written  by  one’s  self;  an  auto¬ 
biography  or  a  record  of  that  nature 

3.  A  memorial  of  any  individual;  a  biography;  often,  a 
biography  written  w  ithout  special  regard  to  completen*  ss. 

4-  An  account  of  something  deemed  noteworthy  ;  an  etsay 
or  dissertation  ;  a  record  of  investigations  of  any  subject ; 
pi.,  the  transactions  or  proceedings  of  a  society. 

mem  O-ra-bil'l-a  (mSm'^-rd-bTl'I-d),  n.  pi.  ;  sing,  -rab- 
ile  (-r5b'T-le).  [L.,  fr.  memorabilis  memorable.  See 
memorable.]  Things  remarkable  and  worthy  of  remem¬ 
brance  or  record  ;  also,  the  record  of  them, 
mem  o-ra  bil'i-ty  ( -tT),  n. ;  pi.  -ties  (-tTz).  Quality  or  state 
of  b'ing  memorable  ;  also,  a  memorable  person  or  thing, 
mcm'o-ra  ble  (mSm'6-rd-b’l),  a.  [L.  memorabilis ,  fr. 
memorare  to  bring  to  remembrance,  fr.  memor  mindful, 
remembering  :  cf.  F.  memorable.  See  memory  ;  cf.  memo¬ 
rabilia.]  1.  Worthy  of  being  remembered  or  noted. 
Surviving  tame  to  gain. 

By  tombs,  by  books,  by  memorable  deeds.  Sir  J  Davies 
2-  Remembered,  or  easy  to  remember.  Rare. 

3.  Reminding  ;  reminiscent.  Rare. 

—  mem'o-ra  ble  ness,  n.  —  mem'o-ra  bly.  adv. 


melon  oil.  See  oil.  Table  II. 
melon  pear.  =  fefino  a- 
mel'on-ry  (ni  £  l'n  n-r  T),  n.  A 
place  for  irrowing  melons, 
mel  'on -seed  bod'ies.  Med. 

Bodies  shaped  like  melon  seeds, 
sometimes  found  in  joints  and 
sheaths  ot  tendons, 
melon  shrub  =  PEPiNoa. 
meltn  thistle.  A  melon  cactus, 
melon  tree.  The  papaya, 
me-lop'e  pon.  m  [L.  mrloprpo, 
- oni *.  See  melon.]  A  kind  of 
melon.  Obs. 

mel'o-phone  ( mSl'(Vffin).n.  [See 
melophonic.]  Music.  A  kind 
of  concertina.  [melodist. I 

mel'o-pho'nlst  (  fo'nTst),  n.  A  | 
mel'o-plast  (-plftst),  n.  [fir. 
M«Ao<;  song,  music  -t-  -plast :  cf. 
F.  nufloplaste .]  A  device  for 
simplifying  the  notation  of  mu¬ 
sic,  consisting  of  a  clefless  staff 
provided  with  numbers  nr  notes; 
—  invented  in  1817  by  P.  Galin. 
MePo-spi'za(-spI'zd),  n.  [NL.; 
Gr.  uJ Ao«j  song  4-  criri^  <  finch.] 
Zool.  The  genus  containing 
the  American  song  sparrows  and 
swamp  sparrows, 
melote.  n.  [L.  melota,  melote 
sheepskin,  Gr.  A 


I  monk’s  hair  coat.  Obs.  [Bib.  I  i 
Me-lo'thus  (mC-lo'th/Ls).  D.  | 
mel  o-trag'e-dy  (in  •  l'T-t  r  5  j'6- 
dT),  n.  [Gr.  pi  'o*  song  +  trug-  : 
edi/.]  A  tragedy  containing 
I  songs  :  an  operatic  tragedy.  — 
mel  o-trag'ic  (-trllj'Tk),  a. 
mel'o-trope  i  m  *  l'ft-t  r  o  p),  n. 
t  ( (ir.  /u*A  ?  song  4-  - trope .]  Mu¬ 
sic.  A  piano  having  a  raechani- 
I  c  a  1  device  for  playing  music  by 
means  of  a  melograpH  stencil, 
mel'o-type  (-tip),  n.  Photog. 
An  old  process  permitting  of  de- 
velopment  at  an  indefinite  time 
alter  exposure  ;  also,  a  picture 
i  made  hv  this  process, 
meloudle.  melody. 

.  mesle 
[L.  mel 

honey.]  Honey  nnd  powdered 
roses  diluted  with  alcohol.  Obs. 
melsh.  Var.  of  mulch.  Obs.  or 
1  Dtal.  Eng.  [var.  of  MILT  I 

melt.  Obs.  or  Scot.  A  dial-  Eng.| 
melt,  n.  [A  misprint  in  Du 
;  Bartas  for  met/,  fr.  Mex.  met/.]  | 
The  mairuey.  Obs. 
melt'a-ble  (mSl'td-b’l),  a.  See 
I  -able.  —  melt  a-bil'l-ty,  n 


melowe.  +  mki.low. 
melpell.  ndv.  [Cf.  OF 
|  pc*.-//*.]  Pell  melt.  Obs. 
mel 'rose  (mM'rdz),  n.  \ 


melt'ed  (mCl'tSd  ;  -tld  ;  151), 

/•.  .  of  melt  —  melt'ed  ness,  n. 
melt'er.  n.  One  that  melts  some¬ 
th  ine. 

mel'leth,  mel'tith.  Vars.  of 
MKALTIDE.  Obs  or  Scot 
Mel-ti'a*  (mei-tT'rfs)  D.  Bib. 
Mel-to'ni-an  ( mSl-tfi'nt-rtn),  a. 
Ol  or  pert,  to  Melton  Mowbray, 
England.  —  n.  One  who  hunts 
there  ;  a  skillful  hunter. 

Mel  ur'sus  (m  ?  1-0  r's  v  s),  n. 
(NL.,  irreg.  fr.  L.  mel  honey  4- 
ursus  hear.]  Zobl.  The  genus 
consisting  of  the  sloth  bear, 
roelvle.  r.  t.  [Scot.,  for  melwie* 
fr.  the  stem  melw-  of  meal  flour 
Oxf.  E.  D .]  To  cover  or  soil 
with  meal.  Obs.  Scot. 
mel  we  4*  mellow. 
mely.  ^  m  ell  ay. 
melyne.  a  (Cf  L.  melinus  of 
quinces,  mehnum  a  quince-yel¬ 
low  garment,  Gr.  vr)\<vo<;  «»f  a 
quince-yellow.)  Yellow.  Obs 
Mel'zar  ( mSl'ziir).  Bib 
mem  (nitm),  n.  [H  e  h.,  lit., 
water.]  The  thirteenth  letter 
ClTI  of  the  Hebrew  alphabet,  a 
labial  corresponding  to  Eng.  m. 
It*  numerical  value  is  40. 
mem.  Abbr.  Memento  (L.,  re- 


;  member) ;  memoir  ;  memoran- 

|  dum,  memoranda  ;  memorial. 

mem'ber.  t.  [OF.  membrer  ] 
I  To  remember;  to  mention  Obs. 

mem'ber  less.  a.  See  -li->s. 

(  mem'bra-nate  (mPin'brd-nitt), 
a.  Of  the  nature  of  a  membrane 
mem  bra-nat'icpi.  Pert.toincm- 
|  branes.  Obs.  [brnnee.  Obs.  I 
mem'brance.  n.  |OF.l  Kemem*| 
mera'traned  (mCm'brSnd),  a 
i  Having,  or  being,  a  membrane, 
mem'brane  less.  </  See -less. 
mem  bra'no-ous  (m5m-bra'n?- 
trs),  n.  |  L.  me, iibram  us  oi  parch¬ 
ment.)  Membranous.  Obs.  nr  R 
mom  bra-cif'er  ous  (mPin'brd- 
nlf  er-fis),  a.  [membrane  4-  -ter- 
ous. ]  Having,  or  producing, 
a  membrane  or  membranes, 
mem  bra' ni  form  mem-bra'nT- 
fomi),  a.  Resembling  a  mem¬ 
brane. 

mem'bra-nin  (mPm'brd-nTn),  n. 
[membrane  4-  »»•]  Chew.  A 

peculiar  hyalogen  composing 
Descemet ’s  membrane  and  the 
capsule  of  the  lens  ol  the  eye. 
mem'br'i-noid  mCm'brd-noid), 
o.  Membranelike.  [bkanous.I 
mem'lra-nous-ly. adr.  of  mf.m- I 
mem-bra'nu-la  (m-'  m-bra'nfl- 
la),  mem'bra-nulo  (mfm'brd- 


I  nfU  ;m£  m-brS'nfll).  n.  [L. 

membramda.']  A  little  niem- 
|  hrane;  specif.,  the  small  opaque 
flop  on  tne  basal  portion  of  the 
wings  of  certain  dragon  flies 
mem-bret'to  (mdm-hrPt'to),  n. 
Also  [F.]  mem  brette'  (m?m- 
br  t').  Arch.  In  Italian,  lit., 
a  small  member  ;  nn  inferior 
part.  In  17th-century  English 
books,  nn  alette 

mom  bri-fl  ca'tion.  n.  [L.  mem¬ 
brum  member  4-  -feat  ion.)  For¬ 
mation  of  member*.  Obs. 
mem-brose',  a.  [L.  memfcrosws.] 
Having  large  members.  Obs.  — 
mem-bro»'i  ty,  n.  Obs. 
memerill.  n.  [Due  to  nn  error 
lor  L.  memecylon,  mimaerylon. 
the  edible  fruit  of  the  straw¬ 
berry  tree.  Gr.  piuaiKuKov.] 
The  strawberry  tree  Obs. 
me  min'na (mb- min'd),  n.  [Sin¬ 
ghalese  mbninnd.)  A  cnevrotain 
( Tragnlns  mem  inn  a)  of  India 
Mem  'look.  4*  M  a  m  e  lu  k  k. 
Mem'mi  us  (ni  m'T-tfs).  Bib. 
Mem-no'r.l-an  (mgm-nd'nl-dn), 
a.  Of  or  pert,  to  Mernnon;  some¬ 
times,  Persian;  nlso,  like,  or 
having  the  same  property  as, 
the  Mernnon. 


Mem  no-ni'um  (mfm'nP-nl'. 

■  u m),  n.;  pi  -nia  (-a).  [Gr.  M<- 
puoudov.  neut.  of  Mepyoyeio^ 
j  of  Mernnon  ]  Antiq.  A  temple 
1  other  building,  or  monument, 
supposed  to  have  been  erected 
I  by.  or  in  honor  of.  Mernnon  ;  — 
•so  called  by  the  Greeks.  Such 
'[were  the  citadel  of  Susa  and 
|  temples  near  Thebes  ami  Abv- 
dos  in  Egypt. 

memo.  (pron.  mt*m'o).  Abbr 
j  Memorandum.  Often,  Col  log. 
ot  (  tan.  Cant,  used  as  a  main, 
memoire.  +  memory. 
m^  moire'  (mi'in  war'),  n. 

I  [F.]  Memoir  ;  memorandum, 
mem'oir  1st  (m  6  m'w  5  M  *  t; 
|  -war- :  mem'-),  n  A  writer  of 
1  memoirs  or  a  memoir.  —  mem'- 
oir-ism  (-Tz’m),  n  (•''•'•I 

mem'o-r&-bl  Memorable.  Ref.  | 
mem'o-rall.  a.  TLL.  mernornlis 
or  OF.  memoral.]  Prob.,  memo- 
rative.  Obs.  [Obs.  | 

mem'o  rance.n.  Remembrance.! 
memorAnd,  a.  [See  memoban- 
di’M  ]  Memorial.  Obs. 
memorand.  n.  Memorial  ;  mem¬ 
orandum.  Obs. 
mem  o-ran'dist  (m  P  m'^-r  In' 
diet),  ti.  A  writer  of  memoranda 


food,  foot ;  out,  oil  ;  chair  ;  go  ;  sing,  ii)k  ;  then,  thin  ;  nature,  venlure  (250) ;  K=ch  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144) ;  boN  ;  yet ;  zh  =  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to§§  in  Gums. 
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mem  o  ran'dum(mSm'ft-r5n'd?7m),w.,7)/.  E.  -DUMs(-dSmz), 
L.  -da  (-da).  [L.,  something  to  be  remembered,  neut.  of 

memorandus ,  fut.  pass.  p.  of  mcmorare.  See  memorable.] 

1.  An  informal  record  of  something  which  it  is  desired  to 
remember,  or  to  preserve  for  future  use,  esp.  of  the  writer  ; 
a  note  to  help  or  jog  the  memory. 

1  .  .  entered  a  memorandum  in  my  pocketbook.  Guardian. 

2.  Law.  A  brief  or  informal  note  in  writing  of  some  trans¬ 
action,  or  an  outline  of  an  intended  instrument  ;  an  in¬ 
strument  drawn  up  in  a  brief  and  compendious  form  ; 
specif.  :  a  The  clause  beginning  a  record  in  the  former 
Court  of  King's  Bench  in  proceedings  by  bill,  formerly  be¬ 
ginning  with  the  word  memorandum.  Eng.  b  Murine 
Insurance.  The  body  of  exceptions  making  up  the  clause 
in  a  policy  exempting  the  insurer  wholly  or  partially  (cf. 
particular  average)  from  liability  for  loss  on  certain 
articles,  c  Short  for  memorandum  of  association  (below). 

3.  Diplomacy.  An  informal  summary  or  statement  of  the 
grounds  for  or  against  an  action,  the  state  of  a  question, 
or  the  like. 

4-  Com.  a  An  informal  communication,  esp.  one  on  paper 
headed  “memorandum  ”  with  the  sender’s  name  and  ad¬ 
dress.  b  A  statement  by  the  shipper  of  the  terms  of  a 
shipment  sent  with  the  privilege  of  return  if  not  sold. 
The  goods  are  said  to  be  sent  on  memorandum.  Hence, 
memorandum  package,  memorandum  goods,  etc. 

6.  A  memento,  or  reminder.  Obs. 

memorandum  of  association,  Eng.  Laic,  the  document  which 
in  case  of  a  company  to  be  formed'under  the  Companies 
Acts  must  be  executed  and  filed,  forming  the  charter  of 
the  company.  It  must  be  signed  by  at  least  seven  mem¬ 
bers,  attested  by  at  least  one  witness,  and  stamped,  and 
must  set  out  the  name  (which  must  contain  the  word  ”  lim¬ 
ited  ”)  of  the  company,  the  site  of  the  registered  office,  its 
object,  the  number  and  face  value  of  the  shares,  and  a 
declarat  ion  t  hat  the  liability  of  the  members  is  limited, 
memorandum  check  A  check  given  as  an  acknowledg¬ 
ment  of  indebtedness,  but  with  the  understanding  that  it 
will  not  be  presented  at  bank  unless  the  maker  fails  to 
take  it  up  on  the  day  the  debt  becomes  due.  It  is  held 
to  be  in  effect  a  due  bill  between  the  parties,  and  as  to 
third  parties  to  be  negotiable  and  suable  without  presenta¬ 
tion  at  the  bank  or  notice  of  nonpayment,  these  being 
waived  by  the  mem.  or  memorandum  written  on  its  face, 
mem'o  ra-tive  (mSm'o-ra-tlv),  a.  [Cf.  F.  memorali/.'] 

1.  Commemorative.  Obsoles. 

2.  Pert,  to  the  memory  ;  having  a  retentive  memory.  Obs. 

me-mo'rl-a  (me-mo'rT-d  ;  201),  n.  [L.]  1.  Memory. 

2.  Eccl.  a  =  commemoration,  la  b  A  shrine  or  reli¬ 


quary  containing  the  relics  of  a  martyr  or  martyrs,  c  A 
chapel  or  church  in  memory  of  a  mnrtyr  or  confessor, 
me  mo'ri  al  (-&1),  a.  [L.  memorial  is,  fr.  memoria:  cf.  F. 
memorial.  See  memory.]  1.  Serving  to  preserve  remem¬ 
brance  ;  commemorative  ;  as,  a  memorial  building. 

2.  Remembered  ;  also,  memorable.  Obs. 

3.  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  contained  in,  memory  ;  assisting 
the  memory ;  mnemonic. 

'Phis  succession  of  Aspirate,  Soft,  and  Hard,  may  be  expressed 
by  the  memorial  word  ASH.  Skeat. 

4.  Done  or  reproduced  from  memory.  Obs. 
memorial  arch,  a  monumental  structure  pierced  by  an  arched 
passage- 


way, which 


often 
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Memorial  Arch  of  Trajan  at  Benevento. 
table  victory,  person,  or  event.  Among  Roman  arches  the 
best  known  are  that  of  Titus  on  the  Via  Sacra  (Rome),  with 
reliefs  exhibiting  the  plunder  of  Jerusalem  :  of  Trajan  (at 
Benevento),  dedicated  in  114,  having  a  single  arch  and  illus¬ 
trating  in  reliefs  Trajan’s  life  and  Dacian  triumphs;  of 
Septimius  Secerns,  built  by  the  senate,  in  205,  in  the  Fo¬ 
rum,  to  honor  the  emperor  and  his  two  sons,  whose  statues 
in  a  six-horse  car  originally  surmounted  it ;  and  of  Con¬ 
stantine,  spanning  the  Via  Triumphalis  near  the  Colos¬ 
seum,  built  by  that  emperor  in  311  to  celebrate  his  victory 
over  Maxentius.  Modern  memorial  arches  of  note  are: 
the  Arc  du  Carrousel  (“of  the  tilting  yard”),  near  the 
Tuileries,  Paris,  built  by  Napoleon  I.  to  commemorate  his 
victories  of  1805-6;  the  Arc  de  PEtoHe  (“of  the  star”), 
heading  the  Champs  filysfes,  the  largest  existing  arch, 
begun  by  Napoleon  in  1806,  but  not  finished  until  1836.  — 
M.  D&y,  a  day.  May  30,  appointed  for  commemorating,  by 
decorating  their  graves  with  flowers,  by  patriotic  exer¬ 
cises,  etc.,  the  dead  soldiers  and  sailors  who  served  in  the 
Civil  War  (1861-65)  in  the  United  States  ;  Decoration  Dav. 
It  is  a  legal  holiday  in  most  of  the  States.  In  the  Soutli- 
ern  States,  the  Confederate  Memorial  Day  is:  May  30  in 


mem'o-ran'dum,  r.  t.  To  make 
a  memorandum  of.  Rare. 
mem'o-r&te,  v  t.  [L.  memora- 
tus,  p.  p.  of  memorare.  See 
memo  r  a  b  LE.]  To  commemorate ; 
to  mention.  Obs.  —  mem  o-ra'- 
tion,  n.  Obs. 

mem  ore.  n.  [L.  memor  mindful.] 
Memoriou*.  Ohs. 

II  me'mor  et  flde'li*.  [L.l 
Mindful  and  faithful.  1 

me-mo'ri  a-tle,  a.  [Cf.  OF. 
tnemonable.  \  Memorable.  Obs.  j 
II  me-mo'ri  a  in  se-ter'na.  [L.] 
In  everlasting  remembrance, 
me-mo'rl-al,  r.  t.  To  memorial-  | 
ize.  —  i*.i.  To  make  a  memorial.  , 
me  mo'rl-al-lv,  adr.  Rare,  a 
Memoriter.  d  In  the  way  of  a 
memorial. 

H  me-mo'ri-a  tsch'ni-ca.  [NL.]  I 


Lit.,  technical  memory  ;  a  sys¬ 
tem  of  mnemonics, 
mem'o-ried  (m  m'A-r  T  d ),  a. 

1.  Having  < such  )  a  memory  ;  — 
used  in  composition. 

2.  Full  of  memories, 
me-mo'ri  oub.  a.  [LL.  memori- 
osus,  or  OF.  memorieux.')  Hav¬ 
ing  a  retentive  memory;  mind¬ 
ful;  also,  memorable.  Obs.  or  R. 
mem'o-rist.  n.  [See  memorize.] 
a  A  prompter.  Ohs.  b  One  hav¬ 
ing  a  good  memory .  Rare,  f 7.5. 
mem'o-riz'a-ble  (mCm'6-rTz'd- 
b’l).  a.  See -able. 
mem'o-rous,  a.  [LL.  memoro- 
*us. ]  Memorable.  Obs. 
mera'o-ry-less,  a.  See -less. 
mempryae.  f  main  prize. 
Me-mir  can  (mfi-mn'krXn).  Bib. 
men.  +  mean,  mien. 


Virginia;  April  26  in  Alabama,  Florida,  Georgia,  and  Mis¬ 
sissippi;  May  10  in  North  Carolina  and  South  Carolina  ;  the 
second  Friday  in  May  in  Tennessee;  June  3  in  Louisiana. 
U.  S.—  memorial  roae,  a  Japanese  evergreen  rose  (Rosa  wichu- 
raiana)  with  creeping  branches,  shining  leaves,  and  large 
single  white  flowers.  It  is  often  planted  in  cemeteries, 
me  mo'ri-al  (m$-in5'rY-51),  n.  [F.  ■memorial,  or  L.  memo- 
riale,  neut.  of  memorialis.  See  memorial,  a.]  1.  Memory  ; 
remembrance ;  recollection.  Obs. 

Precious  is  the  memorial  of  the  just.  Evelyn. 

2.  An  act  of  commemorating;  specif.,  Eccl.,  =  com¬ 
memoration  a. 

3.  Anything  intended  to  preserve  the  memory  of  a  person 
or  event;  something  which  serves  to  keep  some  person 
or  thing  in  remembrance,  as  a  monument  or  a  practice. 

Churches  have  names  ;  some  as  memorials  of  peuce,  some  of 
wisdom,  some  in* memory  of  the  Trinity  itself.  Hooker. 

4.  A  memorandum  ;  a  note.  Obs.  or  Law. 

5.  A  record  or  memoir;  pi.,  memoirs.  Now  Rare. 

6.  Diplomacy.  Any  of  various  informal  state  papers  pre¬ 
sented  by  the  ambassador  of  one  state  to  the  representa¬ 
tive  of  another  in  negotiation  or  sent  by  the  executive  of 
a  state  to  its  own  representative  abroad. 

7-  A  statement  of  facts,  addressed  to  the  government,  or  to 
some  branch  of  it,  or  to  a  society,  etc.,  often  accompanied 
with  a  petition  or  remonstrance, 
mo  mo'ri  al-ist,  n.  1.  One  w  ho  writes  or  signs  a  memorial. 
2.  A  writer  of  memorials,  or  memoirs, 
me-mo'ri  al-ize  (me-mo'rl-fil-iz  ;  201),?'.  t. ;  -ized  (-izd); 
-iz'ing  (-D/Tug).  1.  To  address  or  petition  by  a  memo¬ 

rial  ;  to  present  a  memorial  to  ;  as,  to  memorialize  Congress. 
2.  To  commemorate. 

—  me  mo  ri  al  i-za'tion(-T-za'shwn;  -i-za'shun),  n.  —  me¬ 
mo'll  alizer  (-iz'er),  n. 

II  me-mor'i-ter  (mt-mfir'T-tfir),  adv.  [L.,  fr.  memor  mind¬ 
ful.  See  memorable.]  By,  or  from,  memory  ;  by  heart, 
mem'o-rize  (mfim'o-riz),  v.  t.  ;  mem'o-rized  (-rizd) ;  mem'- 
o-riz'ing  (-riz'Tng).  [See  memory.]  1.  To  cause  to  be 
remembered  ;  to  make  memorable  ;  also,  to  preserve  the, 
memory  of  in  writing  ;  to  record.  Obs.  or  II. 

They  neglect  to  memorize  their  conquest.  Spenser 
2.  To  commit  t  »  memory  ;  to  learn  by  heart. 

—  mem  o-ri  za'tion (-rT-za'shwii;  -ri-za'shfin),  n.-mem'- 
o-riz  er  (ni6u/6-riz'er),  n. 

mem'o-ry  (mfim'fc-rT),  pi.  -ries  (-rlz).  [ME.  memo- 
rie ,  OF.  memoire,  memorie,  F.  memoire,  L.  memoria,  fr. 
memor  mindful ;  prob.  akin  to  Gr.  ptpfxepoq  anxious, 
peptpva  thought,  solicitude,  paprvs  a  witness,  Skr.  snip 
to  remember,  and  peril,  to  L.  mora  delay.  Cf.  mar¬ 
tyr,  memoir,  remember.]  1.  The  mental  reproduction  of 
impressions  or  thoughts  previously  entertained  and  the 
recognition  of  them  as  belonging  to  previous  experience. 
Psychologists  discriminate  in  memory :  (1)  a  process  of  re¬ 
production,  which  need  not  mean  an  exact  replication,  but 
only  a  recognizable  equivalent  of  the  reproduced  experi¬ 
ence  ;  (2)  a  process  of  recognition,  comprising  a  conscious¬ 
ness  of  the  familiarity  of  the  experience  and  a  reference 
of  it  to  a  definite  past  time  or  occasion.  This  reference  to 
time  is  sometimes  discriminated,  as  localization,  from 
mere  recognition.  Some  treat  retention  as  a  memory  proc¬ 
ess  ;  and,  indeed,  this  has  been  treated  as  in  a  broad  sense 
the  whole  of  memory,  but  it  finds  little  or  no  place  in  the 
modern  functional  interpretation  of  consciousness. 

2.  The  general  capacity  or  function  of  mentally  reproduc¬ 
ing  and  recognizing  previous  experiences ;  in  the  older 
psychology,  the  faculty  of  memory.  See  faculty. 

Memory  is  the  purveyor  of  reason.  Rambler. 

3.  The  8ii m  total  of  a  mind’s  actual  or  possible  memory 
experiences ;  as,  a  richly  stored  memoiy ;  also,  the  reach 
and  positiveness  with  which  a  person  can  remember;  the 
strength  and  trustworthiness  of  one’s  power  to  reach  and 
represent  or  to  recall  the  past;  as,  an  accurate  memory. 

4.  The  time  within  which  past  events  can  be  or  are  re¬ 
membered;  as,  within  the  memory  of  man.  At  the  com¬ 
mon  law  legal  memory  begins  with  the  date  of  coronation 
of  Richard  I..  in  1189;  but  proof  of  the  existence  of  a  cer¬ 
tain  state  of  facts  for  twenty  years,  not  explained  or  con¬ 
troverted,  is  sufficient,  for  a  presumption  of  an  immemo¬ 
rial  custom  or  prescription.  The  common-law  rule  has 
been  greatly  modified  by  statute,  as  in  England  by  the  Pre¬ 
scription  Act  (2  &  3  Win.  IV.,  1832),  and  in  the  States  of  the 
United  States  by  various  statutes.  See  time  immemorial. 

5-  Any  particular  memory  experience  ;  as,  he  was  absorbed 
in  his  memories  ;  also,  the  object  of  a  memory  ;  the  thing 
or  aggregate  of  things  remembered  ;  as,  she  was  but  a 
memory  to  him ;  hence,  character,  conduct,  etc.,  as  pre¬ 
served  in  remembrance,  history,  or  tradition ;  posthu¬ 
mous  fame  ;  ns,  the  war  became  only  a  memory. 

The  memory  of  the  just  is  blessed.  Prov.  x.  7 

6.  Commemoration  ;  remembrance ;  as,  in  memory  of 
youth;  also,  Obs.,  a  ceremony  of  commemoration;  serv¬ 
ice  for  the  dead. 

7.  A  memorial.  Obs.  or  Archaic. 

These  weeds  are  memories  of  those  worser  hours.  Shak. 
8  Eccl.  =  memoria,  2. 

Syn.  — Memory,  remembrance,  recollection,  reminis¬ 
cence.  Memory,  in  ordinary  usage,  is  the  general  term 
for  the  faculty  by  which  past  impressions  are  reproduced, 
or  for  the  revived  impressions  themselves  ;  as,  “  Her  mem¬ 
ory  .  .  .  went  slipping  back  upon  the  golden  days  ”  (  Tenny¬ 
son)  ;  “  The  memory  of  a  beautiful  air,  ...  as  far  as  any 
remembrance  remains  of  it,  is  the  continued  presence  in  our 
minds  of  a  likeness  of  it,  which  its  actual  presence  has  left 
there  ”  ( J .  H.  Nemnan).  In  the  pi.  memory  suggests  esp. 
somewhat  intimate  or  personal  recollections;  as,  “ memo¬ 
ries  of  tranquil  childhood  ”  (Shelley) ;  “  A  thousand  mem¬ 
ories  rollted]  upon  him.  unspeakable  for  sadness”  ( Ten¬ 
nyson).  Remembrance  (now  somewhat  rare)  suggests  esp. 


the  state  of  being  remembered  or  the  act  of  keeping  iu 
mind;  as,  “had  in  remembrance  always  with  delight ” 
(Mi lion) ;  “  This  do  in  remembrance  of  me  ”  (Luke  xxii.  19). 
Recollection  often  implies  a  conscious  effort  to  recall ;  as, 
“  Half  a  word  fixed  upon  or  near  the  spot,  is  worth  a  cart¬ 
load  of  recollection  ”  ( T.  Gray).  Reminiscence  (chiefly  pi.) 
now  suggests  esp.  the  retrospective  recalling  of  happen¬ 
ings,  events,  or  experiences  in  which  one  has  had  part ;  as. 
“One  brief  sigh  sufficed  to  carry  off  the  entire  burden  of 
these  dismal  reminiscences  ”  (Hawthorne) ;  “  The  reminis¬ 
cences  [of  my  father]  kindly  contributed  by  his  different 
friends  ”  (H.  Tennyson)}  “  I  believe  that  as  we  lose  our  pow¬ 
ers  of  memory  we  may  increase  the  power  of  reminiscence , 
that  is,  of  recalling  what  we  want  in  small  quantities  for 
a  short  time”  ( Jowett ).  Recollection  (in  the  pi.)  is  fre¬ 
quently  used  in  a  sense  parallel  w'ith  that  of  reminiscence , 
but  less  intimate  than  the  corresponding  sepse  of  memory 
(in  the  pi.) ;  as,  “  You  ask  me  to  put  dow  n  a  few  recollec¬ 
tions  of  your  father  ”  (Lecky).  See  remember. 

memory  image-  Psychol.  A  mental  image  merely  repro¬ 
ducing  past  experience  j  also,  such  an  image  with  recog¬ 
nition  and  localization  m  time  ;  a  sensuous  memory. 

Mem'phi-an  (nigm'tT-tfn),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  an¬ 
cient  city  of  Memphis  in  Egypt;  hence,  Egyptian;  as, 
Memphian  darkness.  —  n.  A  Memphite;  an  Egyptian. 
Memphian  stone,  a  marble  stone  mentioned  by  Pliny  (Book 
XXXVI,  ch.  11)  as  making  an  anaesthetic  liniment  when 
triturated  and  mixed  with  vinegar. 

Mem'phite  (inem'iit),  n.  [L.  Memphites .]  1.  A  native 

or  resident  of  ancient  Memphis  in  Egypt. 

2.  A  dialect  of  Coptic  (which  see). 

blem'phite  (mgm'fit),  Mem-phit'ic  (mfiin-fTt'Tk),  a.  Of  or 
pertaining  to  ancient  Memphis,  its  inhabitants,  or  the 
dynasties  of  Egyptian  kings  who  made  it  their  capital. 

II  mem'-sa'hib  (mfim'sa/Tb),  n.  [Hind,  mem-sahib  ;  mem 
(fr.  E.  ma'am)  -f  Ar.  ga/iib  master.  See  sahib.]  Lady; 
mistress;  —  used  by  Hindustani-speaking  natives  in  India 
in  addressing  European  women. 

men'ace  (men'as),  n.  [F.,  fr.  L.  minacia,  pi.  mitiaciac 
threats,  menaces,  fr.  minax,  - acts ,  projecting,  threatening, 
minae  projecting  points  or  pinnacles,  threats.  Cf.  ame¬ 
nable,  DEMEAN  to  conduct,  IMMINENT,  MINATORY.]  1-  The 
show  of  an  intention  to  inflict  evil ;  a  threat ;  indication  of 
probable  evil  or  catastrophe  to  come.  Cf.  intimidation. 

The  dark  mefiace  of  the  distant  war.  Dryden. 


2  That  which  menaces  ;  an  impending  evil, 
men'ace  (mgn'as),  v.  t.  ;  men'aceij  (-a.st);  men'ac-ing  (-a- 
slng).  [OF.  menacier,  F.  menacer.  See  menace,  «.] 

1.  To  express  or  show  an  intention  to  inflict,  or  to  hold  out 
a  prospect  of  inflicting,  evil  or  injury  upon  ;  to  threaten  ; 
—  usually  followed  by  with  before  the  harm  threatened  ; 
as,  to  menace  a  country  with  war. 

My  master  .  .  did  menace  me  with  death.  Shak. 
2  To  threaten  the  infliction  of  ;  to  offer  threat  of. 

By  oath  he  menaced 

Revenge  upon  the  cardinal.  Shak. 

Syn.  —  See  threaten. 

men'ace,  v.  i.  To  act  in  a  threatening  manner  ;  to  wear 
a  threatening  aspect ;  to  utter  menaces. 

Whoever  knew  the  heavens  menace  so?  Shak 

ma  nage'  (ma'nazh'),  me  nage'  (me-nazh'),  n.  [F.  ma¬ 
nage.']  1.  A  household  ;  a  domestic  establishment. 

2.  Domestic  management;  housekeeping. 

3.  a  A  kind  of  club  or  benefit  society,  in  which  each 
member  pays  in  a  fixed  amount  every  week,  and  one 
member  each  week,  the  order  being  determined  by  lot, 
receives  the  stun  collected  on  giving  security  for  contin¬ 
uing  his  or  her  payments.  Scot,  tfc  Local,  Eng.  b  The 
selling  of  goods,  as  cloth,  on  installments,  as  by  an  itiner¬ 
ant  vender  (manadge  man).  Dial.  Eng. 

me  nag'er  ie  (me-u&j'er-T ;  me  nilzh'er-T ;  277),  n.  [F. 
menagerie ,  f.  manager  to  keep  house,  menage  household. 
See  menial,  mansion.]  1.  A  place  where  animals  are  kept 
and  trained,  esp.  for  exhibition. 

2  A  collection  of  wild  or  foreign  animals  in  cages  or  in¬ 
closures,  esp.  one  kept  for  exhibition,  as  with  a  circus. 

3.  An  aviary.  Obs. 

Me-nan'dri-an  (ine-n&n'drT-tfn),  n.  Eccl.  Hist.  One  of 
the  followers  of  Menander  of  Samaria  (1st  century),  whose 
master  was  Simon  Magus.  The  Menandrians,  who  may 
be  regarded  as  the  precursors  of  the  Gnostics,  taught  that 
the  world  had  been  created  by  a  multitude  of  angel  demi¬ 
urges  emanated  from  the  divine  substance,  and  tiiat  those 
who  were  baptized  into  the  sect  obtained  power  over  the 
world-creating  angels,  and  hence  immortality, 
mend  (m8nd),  ?■.  t.  ;  mend'ed  ;  mend'ing.  [Abbr.  fr.  amend. 
See  amend.]  1.  To  free  from  faults  or  defects;  specif.  : 
a  To  improve  in  morals,  discipline,  etc. ;  to  reform.  Now 
Chiefly  Dial.,  exc.  in  to  mend  one's  manners  or  ways. 

There  was  not  one  man  aboard  to  mend  another.  Mutiny  .  .  . 
hung  over  us  like  a  thundercloud.  Stevenson. 

b  To  alter  (anything)  for  the  better  ;  to  set  right ;  to  cor¬ 
rect;  to  improve  or  better  by  changing  or  correcting  ;  to 
rectify  ;  to  remove  in  the  way  of  reformation  ;  as,  to  mend 
a  text ;  to  mend  a  fault,  c  To  repair,  as  anything  that  is 
torn,  broken,  defaced,  decayed,  or  the  like ;  to  restore 
from  partial  decay,  injury,  or  defacement ;  to  patch  up ; 
to  put  in  shape  or  order  again  ;  as,  to  mend  a  garment,  a 
machine,  or  a  hole,  d  To  do  mending  for.  Colloq.,  Eng. 
e  To  put  in  better  order;  to  readjust;  as,  to  mend  sail. 
Obs.  or  Naut.  f  To  restore  to  health  ;  to  cure.  Archaic. 
2.  To  make  amends  or  atonement  for  ;  to  atone  for.  Obs., 
except  in  the  proverb  least  said ,  soonest  mended. 

And  I  oft  have  heard  defended 
Little  said  is  soonest  mended.  Wither. 

3-  In  general,  to  improve,  better,  or  ameliorate  ;  specif.: 
a  To  better  the  condition  or  fortune  of.  Obs.  or  R.,  ex¬ 


men-.  See  meno-,  1. 
men  (m5n),  n..  ///.  of  man. 
men,  pron.  [ML.  me,  men.  a 
weakened  form  of  man  ;  not  the 
pi.]  One  ;  —  corresponding  to 
the  indefinite  one  r>r  they.  Obs. 
me'na-ble,  a.  [OF.,  easy  to 
lcad.l  Capable  of  leading  or  of 
being  led.  Obs. 

rae-nae'ean-ite  (mP-nfikMn-Tt), 
n.  [From  Manaccan,  in  Corn¬ 
wall,  where  it  was  early  found.] 
=  ilmkmtf..  —  me-nac'ca-nit'ic 
(-«-nTt'Tk).  a.  (See -able. I 
men'ace-a-b’e( mPn  .1s-<>-b’l)ta.| 
men'ace-ful.  a.  Menacing, 
men'ace-ment.  n.  See  -ment. 
men'ac-er  (m5n'3-s?r),  »i.  One 
who  menaces. 

me-nach'a-nite.me-nach  a-nit'- 

ic.  Vars.  of  mknaccanite,  me- 


I  N  ICC  \Nll  IT.  [i»(J.  P-  pr.  I 

|  men'ac-lng-ly,  adr.  ot  menac-\ 

I  men'a-cy.  n.  Menace.  Obs. 

;  me'nad,  me  nad'ic.  Vars.  of 
I  MASNA  ft,  M  IN  AIHC. 

!  menadry,  n.  Mech.  Art  of  de- 
}  signing  machines,  etc.,  for  rais¬ 
ing  weights.  Obs. 
menage-  +  manage. 
me-nag'er-ist  (me-nSj'Fr-Tst  ; 
nv'-nftzh'-),  n.  The  proprietor 
or  manager  of  a  menagerie, 
menagery.  manaoery. 
men'a  gogue  (mgn'd-gflg),  n. 
[F.  menayoyue,  fr.  Gr.  yi)V 
month  -4-  ayioyos  leading.]  Med. 
Fmmenagogue. 

Men'a-hem  (mf  n'd-hfm),  n. 
Bib.  King  of  Israel,  c.  738  b.  c., 
during  whose  reign  occurred 
the  first  Assyrian  invasion. 


Me-nai'on  (mf-nl'5n),  n. ;  pi. 
-NAiA(-d)  [Gr.  prjvaiov,  neut. 
of  yrivaios  monthly.]  East.  Ch. 
A  work  of  12  volumes,  each  con¬ 
taining  the  offices  fora  month; 
also,  any  of  the  volumes, 
menal.  '  4*  menial. 

Me-nal'caa  (mf-nai'krfs),r?.  [L.l 
A  shepherd  in  Theocritus  and 
Vergil. In  Spenser’s  “Shepherd’s 
Calendar”  (June)  he  is  Colin 
Clout’s  treacherous  enemy, 
roen'&ld  (rnfn'd  Id),  a'  [Cf. 
dial,  meanfds  spots  called  flea- 
bites  in  wrhite-colored  horses.] 
Speckled;  variegated.  Obs.  or  R. 
men'al-tie.  +  menialty,  mes- 

n  A  LTY. 

Me'nan  (me'nfin).  Bib. 

Me  nan'dri-an-ist,  n.  Eccl. 
Hist.  =  Menandrian. 


me-nar'che  (mf-nar'kP),  n.  [Gr. 
p.Y)v  month  4-  opx?7  beginning.] 
Physiol  First  appearance  of  tne 
menses. 

menare.  *f*  mener. 
menareh.  *f*  minarf.t. 
Me-nas'pis  (mf-nHs'pTs),  n. 
[NL. ;  Gr.  p-v)vy]  moon  4-  aanis 
shield;  — from  its  crescent 
shape.]  Pa leon.  A  genus  of  Per¬ 
mian  tectospondylous  shark* 
having  the  head  and  back  pro¬ 
tected  by  large  plncoid  scales,  the 
front  of  the  nead  with  a  pair  of 
spines,  and  each  jaw  w'ith  one 
pair  of  large  curved  teeth, 
men'a-taur.  •[•  minotaur. 
me  nav'el-ings.  Var.  of  manat- 

I  LINS. 

mence.  •[•mince.  [4-mention. I 

mencion,  menclone,  menctoun.  I 


ale,  senate,  care,  ftm,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofd ;  eve,  $vent,  find,  reefint,  maker;  Ice,  ill;  old,  6bey,  orb,  6dd,  s&ft,  connect;  use,  finite,  firn,  Up,  circus,  menli; 

U  Foreign  Word.  t  Obsolete  Variant  of.  4-  combined  with.  =  equals. 
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cept  with  reflexive,  b  To  profit  or  advantage.  Obs. 
Scot,  c  To  imprcfve  the  physical  condition  of.  d  To  im¬ 
prove  or  better  by  adding  to  or  increasing,  as  wages.  Obs. 
e  To  supply  the  deficiency  or  loss  of  ;  to  supplement.  Obs. 
t  To  improve;  ameliorate;  help  ;  further.  Now  Hare. 

You  mend  the  jewel  by  the  wearing  it.  Shak. 

4.  To  improve  upon;  to  excel ;  to  “  beat.”  Now  Cotlog. 
Syn.  Mend,  amend,  emend.  To  mend,  in  ordinary  usage, 
is  to  restore  to  soundness'or  integrity,  esp.  that  which  is 
broken  or  torn  (as,  to  menil  a  tool,  a  coat; ;  the  word  is 
also  used  in  tlie  more  general  sense  of  altering  something 
for  the  better;  as,  “to  mend  my  errors  ”  U/ryden) ;  “If 
we  do  not  improve  by  practice,  then  nothing  can  mend 
us  ( Cow  per) ;  "  Mend.  Strangford,  mend,  thy  morals  and 
thy  taste  ’  (Byron).  To  amend  is  to  better  or  improve, 
esp.  by  the  removal  of  faults,  blemishes,  or  errors  ;  as,  “  if 
those  men  of  parts  who  have  been  employed  in  vitiating 
the  age.  had  endeavored  to  rectify  and  amend  it  ”  (Specta¬ 
tor)  ?  ‘  My  only  studying  time  is  still  given  to  [my  trans¬ 
lation  oil  Homer,  not  to  correction  and  amendment  of 
[itj,  .  .  .  but  to  writing  notes”  ( Cowper ).  To  emend  is 
specifically  to  make  or  suggest  a  correction  or  improve¬ 
ment  in  a  (presumably  corrupt)  text ;  as,  to  emend  a  doubt¬ 
ful  reading  in  Shakespeare;  “‘Pulpiter’  can  hardly  be 
called  an  emendation ;  there  is  no  obscurity  which 
amounts  to  a  defect.  It  is  an  improvement”  (H.  II.  Fur¬ 
ness).  See  correct,  improve,  renew. 

to  mend  one’s  fences,  to  settle  differences  among  supporters 
and  pave  the  way  for  a  renomination  ;  —  said  of  one  hold¬ 
ing  a  political  office.  Polit.  Cant ,  U.  S.  —  to  m.  one's  market, 
to  better  one’s  bargain  or  condition.  — to  m.  one’s  pace,  to 
go  or  travel  faster. 

mend  (m§nd),  v.  i.  1.  To  improve  morally;  to  reform;  — 
now  chiefly  in  the  proverb,  “  It  is  never  too  late  to  mend.” 

2.  To  grow  better;  to  advance  to  a  better  state  ;  to  be¬ 
come  improved  ;  to  become  corrected  or  rectified. 

3.  To  recover,  or  improve  in,  health  ;  to  be  convalescent; 
to  gain  ;  to  get  better.  Also,  Chiefly  Scot.  dc  Dial.,  to  heal, 
as  a  wound  ;  to  abate,  as  illness. 

4.  To  rise  or  increase,  as  in  price. 

mend,  n.  [See  amend,  mend,  v.  t.]  1.  Amends;  recom¬ 
pense  ;  atonement ;  a  compensation  ;  —  often  in  the  pi.  with 
sing,  construction.  Obs.,  Scot.,  or  Dial.  Eng. 

2.  pi.  Means  of  getting  reparation  ;  remedy.  Obs. 

3.  Act  of  mending,  or  repairing ;  also,  a  mended  place  ; 
as,  there  is  a  large  mend  in  his  coat. 

on  the  mend,  growing  better,  as  in  health  ;  improving. 

men  da'cious  (mgn-da'shas),  a.  [L.  mendax ,  -ads,  lying  ; 
cf.  mentiri  to  lie.]  Given  to  deception  or  falsehood  ;  ly¬ 
ing  ;  as,  a  mendacious  person ;  false  ;  counterfeit ;  con¬ 
taining  falsehood  ;  as,  a  mendacious  statement.  —  men- 
da'cious-ly,  adv.  —  men-da'cious ness,  n. 

men  dac'l  ty  (mSn-dSs'T-tT),  n.  ;  pi.  -ties  (-tTz).  [L.  men- 
dacitas.)  Quality  or  state  of  being  mendacious  ;  a  habit 
of  lying  ;  also,  a  falsehood  ;  a  lie. 

Syn.  —  Lying,  deceit,  untruth,  falsehood.  See  falsity. 

Men  de  le'eff  group  (meiydg-la'ySf ;  Russ.  mgiEdye-lva'- 
ygf).  Preferably  Men  de  lye'ev  group  (-vgf).  [After 
I>.  I.  Mendelyeev ,  Russian  chemist.]  One  of  the  groups 
into  which  tne  elements  are  classified  in  the  periodic  sys¬ 
tem.  See  PERIODIC  LAW. 

Men  de  16'efl’s  law  (-ySfs).  Preferably  Men  de  lye'ev’s 

law  (-yefs).  Chern.  The  periodic  law.  See  under  periodic. 

Men  de'li-an  (m&n-de'iT-an),  a.  [See  Mendel’s  law.] 
Biol.  Pert,  to  Mendel,  or  to  Mendel’s  law.  —  Men  de'li- 
an  ism  (-Tz’m),  Men'del-ism  (mSn'del  ),  n. 

Mendelian  character,  Biol.,  a  character  which  obeys  Men¬ 
del’s  law  in  regard  to  its  hereditary  transmission. 

Men'del’s  law  (men'delz).  A  principle  governing  the  in¬ 
heritance  of  many  characters  in  animals  and  plants,  dis¬ 
covered  by  Gregor  J.  Mendel  (Austrian  Augustinian abbot, 
1822-84)  in  breeding  experiments  with  peas.  He  showed  that 
the  height,  color,  and  other  characters  depend  on  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  determinating  factors  behaving  as  units.  In  any 
given  germ  cell  each  of  these  is  either  present  or  absent. 
The  following  example  (using  letters  as  symbols  of  the  de¬ 
termining  factors  and  hence  also  of  the  individuals  possess¬ 
ing  them)  shows  the  operation  of  the  law:  Tallness  being 
due  to  a  factor  T ,  a  tall  plant,  arising  by  the  union  in  fer¬ 
tilization  of  two  germ  cells  both  bearing  this  factor,  is  TT; 
a  dwarf,  being  without  T,  is  It.  Crossing  these,  crossbreds, 
77,  result  (called  generation  F\).  In  the  formation  of  the 
germ  cells  of  these  crossbreds  a  process  of  segregation 
occurs  such  that  germ  cells,  whether  male  or  female,  are 
produced  of  two  kinds,  7*  and  t.  in  equal  numbers.  The  T 
cells  bear  the  factor  “  tallness,”  the  t  cells  are  devoid  of  it. 
T  and  t,  being  thus  alternative,  are  called  allelomorphs. 
The  offspring,  generation  F> ,  which  arise  from  the  chance 
union  of  these  germ  cells  in  pairs,  according  to  the  law  of 
probability,  are  therefore  on  an  average  in  the  following 
proportions: 

1  TT :  2  Tl :  1  tt  ; 

and  thus  plants  (homozygotes)  pure  in  tallness  (TT)  and 
dwarfness  (It) ,  as  well  as  crossbreds  (heterozygotes)  (  Tt),  are 
formed  by  the  interbreeding  of  crossbreds.  Frequently, 
as  in  this  example,  owing  to  what  is  called  the  dominance 
o*  a  factor,  the  operation  of  Mendel’s  law  may  be  compli¬ 
cated  by  the  fact  that  when  a  dominant  factor  (as  T)  occurs  | 


with  its  allelomorph  (as  t) j  called  recessive,  in  the  cross¬ 
bred  77,  the  individual  Tt  is  itself  indistinguishable  from 
the  pure  form  TT.  Generation  Fy,  containing  only  the 
77  form,  consists  entirely  of  dominants  (tall  plants)  and 
generation  F2  consists  of  three  dominants  (2  77,  1  TT)  to 
one  dwarf  (tt),  which,  displaying  the  feature  suppressed  iu 
Ei,  is  called  recessive.  Such  qualitative  and  numerical  reg¬ 
ularity  has  been  proved  to  exist  in  regard  to  very  diverse 
qualities  or  characters  which  compose  living  things,  both 
wild  and  domesticated,  such  as  colors  of  ffowers,  of  hair 
or  eyes,  patterns,  structure,  chemical  composition,  and 
power  of  resisting  certain  diseases.  The  diversity  of  forms 
produced  in  crossbreeding  by  horticulturists  and  fanciers 
generally  results  from  a  process  of  analytical  variation  or 
recombination  of  the  factors  composing  the  parental  types. 
Purity  of  type  consequently  acquires  a  specific  meaning. 
An  individual  is  pure  (homozygous)  in  respect  of  a  given 
character  when  it  results  from  the  union  of  two  sexual 
cells  both  bearing  that  character,  or  both  without  it. 
men'di-can-cy  (mSn'dl-kan-si),  n.  Condition  of  being 
mendicant ;  beggary  ;  begging. 

men'di  cant  (-kdnt),  a.  [L.  mendicans ,  -antis,  p.  pr.  of 
mendicare  to  beg,  fr.  mendicus  beggar,  indigent.]  Prac¬ 
ticing  beggary ;  begging ;  living  on  alias ;  as,  mendicant 
friars;  also,  characteristic  of  a  beggar  or  beggary, 
mendicant  orders,  R.  C.  Ch.,  certain  monastic  orders  for¬ 
bidden  to  acquire  landed  property  and  required  to  live  by 
alms,  esp.  the  Franciscans.  Dominicans,  Carmelites,  and 
Augustinians.  Their  members  are  known  as  friars, 
men'di-cant,  n.  A  beggar;  esp.,  one  who  makes  a  busi¬ 
ness  of  begging  ;  specif.,  a  begging  friar, 
men'di-cate  (-kat),  v.  t.  cf-  i.  ;  -cat'ed  (-kat'Sd) ;  -cat'ing 
(-kat'Tng).  [L.  mendicatus ,  p.  p.  of  mendicare  to  beg.]  To 
beg.  Rare.  —  men  di  ca'fcion  (-ka'sh&n),  n.  Rare. 
men  dic'i-ty  (m5n-dTs'T-tT),  n.  [L.  mendicitas:  cf.  F. 
mendicite.  See  mendicant.]  The  practice  or  habit  of 
begging;  the  state  or  life  of  a  beggar  ;  mendicancy, 
mend'ing,  p.  pi .  tfc  rb.  n.  of  mend.  Specif. :  vb.  n.  a  pi. 
Articles  to  be  mended,  b  pi.  Short  for  mending  yarns. 
C  A  mended  place  ;  a  mend. 

to  be  on  the  mending  hand,  to  be  convalescent.  Local ,  U.  S. 
Men'e  la'us  (mfin'e-la'as),  n.  [L.,  fr.  Gr.  MeptAaos.] 
Or.  Myth.  A  son  of  Atreus,  king  of  Sparta,  younger  brother 
of  Agamemnon,  and  husband  of  Helen.  See  Helen  of  Troy. 
me'ne.  me'ne,  te'kel.  u  phar'sin  ( men's,  mgn'a,  tek'gl, 
oo-far'sTn).  [Aramaic. J  Bib.  The  writing  which  appeared 
on  the  wall,  at  the  time  of  Belshazzar’s  feast,  interpreted 
by  Daniel  to  foretell  the  destruction  of  Belshazzar  and  his 
kingdom.  In  the  margin  of  the  Revised  Version  these 
words  are  translated,  “  numbered,  numbered,  weighed,  and 
divisions,”  but  other  meanings  nave  been  suggested  by 
Bible  critics.  Daniel  v.  25.  See  Daniel,  n.,  2. 
men  ha'den  (men-ha'd’n),  n.  [Of  Amer.  Indian  origin  ; 
cf.  Narraganset  munnawhatteaug,  prop.,  fertilizer,  the 
fish  being  used  as  manure  for  cornfields.]  A  marine  clu- 
peoid  fish  (Rreroorlia  ti/rannis )  having  a  large  head,  deep 
compressed  body,  toothless  jaws,  closely  imbricated,  blu¬ 
ish  silvery  scales,  and  attaining  a  length  of  12  to  10  inches. 


On  the  Atlantic  coast  of  the  United  States  it  is  by  far  the 
most  abundant  of  fishes,  occurring  in  enormous  schools.  It 
is  of  importance  as  food  for  other  fishes,  and,  though  little 
esteemed  as  food,  scores  of  millions  are  annually  taken  and 
used  for  bait  or  converted  into  oil  and 
fertilizer.  Called  also  mossbunker,  bony 
fish ,  and  by  many  other  names, 
menhi-dro'sis  (mgn'h  T-d  ro'sT  s),  n. 

[NL.  See  meno- ;  hidrosis.]  Med.  Peri¬ 
odical  excessive  perspiration,  sometimes 
with  excretion  of  blood,  accompanying 
or  replacing  menstruation. 
men'hir(mgn'her),  n.  [Bret.;  men  stone 
-f-  hir  high.]  Archseol.  An  upright 
rough  stone,  a  monolith  standing  either 
alone  or  as  one  of  an  avenue  or  circle  of 
monoliths.  Cf.  obelisk. 
me'ni-al  (ine'nT-al;  men'yal;  7),  a. 

[ME.  meyneal,  fr.  meinie,  meyne(e), 
mayve,  household,  OF.  maisniee,  rnais- 
nie,  LL.  (assumed)  mansionala.  See  *  vrt  « .run  - 
mansion.]  1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  one’s  '  j  -  '•  f 

household;  domestic.  Obs. 

2.  Belonging  to  a  retinue  or  train  of  Dol  Menhir  in 
servants ;  serving.  Brittany. 

Two  menial  dogs  before  their  master  pressed.  Dryi/en 


3.  Pertaining  or  appropriate  to  servants,  esp.  domestic 
servants;  servile;  low’;  mean.  “Menial  offices.”  Swift. 
Syn.  —  Sordid,  degrading  ;  abject,  cringing,  fawning,  ob¬ 
sequious,  sycophantic.  —  Menial,  servile,  slavish.  Me¬ 
nial  is  now  used  derogatorily  of  services  or  offices  which,  it 
is  implied,  are  sordid  or  degrading  ;  as,  “  She  was  treated 
altogether  as  a  meniul  servant.  .  .  .  She  went  below  stairs, 
brushed  his  shoes,  coat,  etc.,  .  .  .  and  never  emerged 
from  the  dismal  Tartarus  of  the  kitchen  ”  (De  Quincey) ; 
**  Her  ladyship  was  of  humble.  I  have  heard  even  menial, 
station  originally”  (Thackeray).  Servile  now  carries  as 
its  chief  implication  that  of  mean  or  cringing  submission  ; 
slavish  connotes  utter  abjectness,  or  excessively  labori¬ 
ous  toil  ;  as,  “  mean,  servile  compliance  ”  (Burns) ;  “  com¬ 
panions  .  .  .  either  so  servile  as  to  foster  pride,  or  so  in¬ 
solent  as  to  infiame  it  ”  (M.  Hewlett) ;  “  Fear  took  hold  on 
me  from  head  to  foot  —  slavish  superstitious  fear  ”  (Steven¬ 
son)',  "  slavish  harnessed  toil  ”  (Carlyle).  Both  servile  and 
slavish  are  used  of  unduly  close  dependence  upon  an  orig¬ 
inal  or  model ;  as,  “  It  is  the  business  of  art  to  imitate 
nature,  but  not  with  a  servile  pencil”  (Goldsmith) ;  “  close 
[ translation! ,  but  not  so  close  as  to  be  servile  ”  (Cowper) ; 
“  He  who  slavishly  adheres  to  rule  displays  pedantry  ” 
(P.  Barry).  See  serf,  servitude,  base,  obedient,  humble. 
me'ni-al  (me'nt-tfl ;  men'yal ;  7),  n.  1.  A  domestic  servant 
or  retainer,  esp.  one  of  humble  rank  ;  one  employed  iu  low 
or  servile  offices. 

2.  A  person  of  a  servile  character  or  disposition, 
me  ni  al'i-ty  (me'nT-81'T-tT  ;  men-ySl'-),  n. ;  pi.  -ties  (-tTz). 

Menial  quality  or  state  ;  pi.,  menial  conditions. 

Me  niere’s'  dis  ease'  (ma'nySrz').  [After  E.  A.  Meniere 
(b.  1839),  French  physician.]  Med.  A  disease  character¬ 
ized  by  deafness  and  vertigo,  resulting  in  incoordination 
of  movement.  It  is  probably  due  to  a  morbid  condition 
of  the  semicircular  canals  of  the  internal  ear. 
me-nin'ges  (me-nTn'jez),  n.  pi.  ;  sing,  meninx  (me'ntrjks). 
[NL.,  fr.  Gr.  priviy!;,  lyyoi,  a  membrane.]  Anal.  The 
three  membranes  (the  dura  mater,  arachnoid,  and  pia 
mater)  which  envelop  the  brain  and  spinal  cord.  —  me- 
nin'ge  al  (me-nTn'je-#l),  a. 

me-nin'gism  (-jtz’m),  n.  Med.  A  condition  character¬ 
ized  by  simple  circulatory  disturbances  of  the  meninges 
of  toxic  or  hysteric  origin  ;  pseudomeningitis. 
men  in-git'ic  (mgn'Tn-jTt'Tk),  a.  Med.  Pertaining  to,  or 
affected  with,  meningitis. 

men  in  gi'tis  (-ji'tis),  n.  [NL.  See  meninges  ;  -itis.] 
Med.  Inflammation  of  the  meninges, 
me-nin'go-  (me-nti/go-),  inening-.  [Gr.  prjiuy£,  ^^Vtyyo?, 
membrane.]  Combining  form  used  to  denote  connection 
with ,  or  relation  to,  the  meninges  or  other  membranes. 
me-nin'go-cele  (-sel),  n.  [ meningo -  -f-  - cele .]  Med.  A 
tumor  consisting  of  meninges,  protruding  through  the  skull 
or  spinal  column,  usually  containing  a  watery  fluid, 
me-nin  go-coc'cus  (-kSk'as),  n.  [NL. ;  meningo-  -j-  coc¬ 
cus.']  Bacteriol.  The  form  of  micrococcus  associated  with 
meningitis.  I  n  epidemic  meningitis  it  is  the  pneumococcus, 
me-nin  go-en  ceph  a  li'tis,  n.  [NL.  ;  meningo-  -j-  en¬ 
cephalitis.]  Med.  Inflammation  of  the  brain  and  its  mem¬ 
branes. 

me-nln  go-en-ceph'a-lo-cele',  n.  [ meningo -  -j-  encepha- 
locele.]  Med.  Hernial  protrusion  of  the  brain  and  its 
membranes. 

me-nin  go-my  e-li'tis  (-ml'e-irtTs),  n.  [NL.  ;  meningo- 
-j-  myelitis. ]  Med.  Inflammation  of  the  spinal  cord  and 
its  membranes.  —  me-nin  go-my  e  lit'ic  i-lTt'Tk),  a. 
me-nin  go-my'e-lo-cele'  (-mi'e-lo-sel'),  n.  [ meningo -  -f- 
mye/ocete.]  Med.  Hernial  protrusion  of  a  portion  of  the 
spinal  cord  and  of  its  membranes. 

me-nin  go  spi'nal  (-spi'nal),  a.  Anal.  Pertaining  to  the 
spinal  meninges. 

me-nis'eate  (me-nls'kat),  a.  Bot.  Meniscoid. 
me-nis'eoid  (-koid),  a.  [ meniscus  -f-  -oid.]  Concavo- 

convex,  like  a  meniscus. 

me-nis'eus  (-kas),  n.  ;  pi.  L.  -ci  (-nis'I),  E.  -cuses  (-kiis- 
Sz  ;  -Tz).  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  /xrj»'icnco<;,  dim.  of  /xr)i/rj  the  moon.] 

A  crescent  or  crescent-shaped  body  ;  specif.  :  a  A  crescent 
moon.  Rare,  b  Optics.  A  lens  convex  on  one  side  and 
concave  on  the  other,  esp.  when  of  true  crescent-shaped 
section  (converging  meniscus).  See  lens,  c  Physics.  The 
surface  of  a  liquid  column.  Its  cur¬ 
vature  is  determined  by  the  surface 
tension,  being  concave  when  the  con¬ 
taining  walls  are  wetted  by  the  liquid 
and  convex  when  not.  d  Anal.  An 
interarticular  fibrocartilage. 

Men  i  sper  ma'ce  aBQngn'T-sper-ma'- 
se-e),  n.  pi.  [NL.  ;  Gr.  /arjtoj  the 
moon  -j-  o-nepp.a  seed.]  Bot.  A  fam¬ 
ily  of  plants  (order  Ranunculales),  the 
moonseed  family,  characterized  by 
sm;ill  3-parted  dioecious  flowers  and 
curved  embryo.  They  are  herbaceous 
or  woody  climbers,  with  narcotic  or  poisonous  properties. 


a  Concave  Meniscus 
of  Water  ;  b  Convex 
Meniscus  of  Mer¬ 
cury. 


mend.  4*  mind.  [-able.] 

mend'a  ble(  men'da-b’l).rt.  See] 
men  da-cil'o  quent.  a  [L.men- 
daci/o'iuns.)  Obs. 

Men  dae'an  (mcn-de'an).  Var. 

Of.VlWDKVN.  [MaNDAIC.] 

Men'da  ite  (mPn'dS-Tt),  a.  =| 
mende.  +  mend.  mind. 
men'dee  (rngn'd?),  men'dy,  n. 
(Hind  menhdi  )  A  kind  of 
nenna.  India. 

Men  de-le'jeff.or  Men'de-lye'ev, 
group.  Var.  of  Men deleek f 

GROUP. 

Men  de-le'Jeff’s, or  Men  de-lye'- 
ev’s.  law.  Var.  of  Mendele- 
ekf’s  law.  [mends.  I 

mend'er( mCn'd?r),7i  Onewho] 
Men'dl (indu'd? ),  ?/  /d.  Agroup  | 
ot  powerful  Mandingan  Negro 
tribes  of  Sierra  Leone, 
men'di-ant.  a.  !f  n  IF.]  Men¬ 
dicant.  Obs. 

men'dl-ca  ble,  a.  Beggable.  Obs. 
men'di-cant-ing,  a.  Begging. 

(06.0 

men'di-ca-to-ry,  a.  Begging.! 
men  dic'i-a-ry,  a.  [L.  mendicus 
beggarly.]  Pert,  to  or  befitting  I 
beggars.  065.  (Mendicity.  Obs.  I 
mendlence,  n.  [OF  menaiance.]\ 
men'dil.  manoil. 
men'dl-nant,  a.  Sf  t>  [AF.,  fr. 
OF.  mendtener  to  beg,  mendien 
begging.]  Mendicant.  Obs.  i 
men' dip  Its  ( rnSn'd  T  p-I  t),  n. 
[From  the  Mcndip  Hills,  Som-  I 


ersetshire,  England,  where  it 
is  found.]  Ann.  A  lead  oxy¬ 
chloride.  Pbj02Cl2,  occurring 
in  white  fibrous  or  columnar 
masses.  H.,  2.5-3.  Sp.  gr.,  7-7.1. 
Men'di-us’s  re-ac'fcion  1  m  P  nr- 
de-dbs-Tz).  I  After  O.  Mendius, 
Ger  chemist,  who  discovered  it 
in  18152. j  A  reaction  consisting 
in  reduction  of  nitrites  by  nas¬ 
cent  hydrogen,  resulting  in  the 
formation  of  amines, 
mendivaunt,  n.  (Cf.  F.  mendi- 
ant,  and  OF  mendif.\  A  men¬ 
dicant.  Obs. 

mend'ment  (m  P  n  d'm  P.  n  t).  n. 
Improvement,  esp.  of  the  soil  ; 
also,  manure  Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng 
mend'nis,  n.  [mend,  v  +  -ms, 
for  -ness. J  Amendment.  Obs. 
men 'dole  (mCn'ddl),  «.  [Cf.  F. 
mendol,  mendolc,  I*r.  mendulo.) 
The  cockerel. 

men-dose',  a.  IL.  mendosus  ] 
False  ;  spurious.  Obs. 
men-do'zite  ( m  e  n-d  5'z  T  t),  n. 
[From  Mendoza,  Argentine  Re¬ 
public,  where  it  is  found.]  Soda 
alum,  NaAKSOD-jTJlLO, occur¬ 
ring  (rarely)  as  a  mineral, 
men'dre-gal  (m  5  n'd  rt-gtfl  ). 

Var.  of  M  EDRKOAL. 

mends  (mfindz),  n.  pi  5f  sing 

See  mend,  amends 

mene.  *1*  maknf.  man  (/??•)« 

MEAN.  M  E I  N  I  E,  MIEN 

men  e  ghi'nite  (men'^-ge  nit). 


n.  [After  G.  dfeneghini ,  Ital¬ 

ian  mineralogist.  1  Min.  A  dark 
lead-gray  sulphide  of  lead  and 
antimony,  4l>bS  Sb_.S3,  in  slen¬ 
der  orthorhombic  crystals,  and 
massive.  Sp.  gr.,  (».34-f».43. 
meneisoun.  +  mf.  nison. 
Men'e-la'us  ( mPn^-la'ws).  Bib 
men  el-co'sis  (men'ei-kb'sTs),  n. 
[NL.  See  meno-;  HELCOSlS.] 
Med.  Vicarious  menstruation 
from  an  ulcer 

menepernour  +  mainpernor. 
mener,  n.  (OF.  meieneor,  F.  wm/- 
enneur.]  An  interpreter  or  me¬ 
diator.  Obs. 
menerly.  +  mannerly. 
menese  +  menise.  [son.] 
meneson,  menesoun.  ^  meni-| 
menesse,  n.  [Cf.  mener  a  me¬ 
diator.)  Mediatrix.  Obs. 
Me-nes'theus  ( m  ?-n  P  s't  h  Q  s  ; 
-the«8).  Bib.  [MINSTREL.] 
men'es-tral.  Archaic  var.  of! 
menet.  mint,  money, 
menewe.  •[•  mino,  minnow. 
meneye.  .+  meinie. 
men'-folk  or  -folks',  n.  pi.  a 
The  male  sex;  men.  b  Human 
beings.  Rate.  [gineering.i 
M  Eng.  .466;'.  Master  of  En-| 
meng  (m?ng),  r.  i  [AS.mengan. 
See  mingle.]  To  mix  ;  mingle, 
as  in  battle.  Obs.  or  Scot. 
meng,  r.  t.  1.  To  mix  ;  blend. 
Obs.  or  Scot.  Sr  Dial.  Eng. 

2  To  trouble  ;  disturb.  Obs. 


3.  To  join,  as  in  combat.  Obs. 
mengel  •[*  mingle. 

Ming  Tsu  (  mfmg  tsQ ).  [Chin 
menip  tzui  ]  See  Four  Books. 
Meng'we  (meng'wC),  n.  =  Iro- 
quois.  See  Mingo. 
men-ha'den-er,  n.  A  vessel  used 
in  menhaden  fishing.  (//. | 

menhaden  oil.  See  oil,  7V»6/e| 
me'ni-al-ism  <  m  e'n  I -tl  M  z’m  ; 
men'yal-),  «.  See  -ism. 
me'ni-al-ly,  adv.  of  menial 
me'ni-al- ty.  n.  Menial  6tate  or 
class.  Obs. 

men  i-dro'sis  (mCn'T-dro'ets). 
\’ar.  ol  m en ii i drosis.  [cAafc.] 
me'nie  Var.  of  mf.inie.  ^tr-| 
men'lld.  +  menald. 
men'i-lite  imCn'MTt),  h.  [F 
menilite:  —  from  .V^»*/montant, 
near  Paris,  where  it  is  found.] 
Min.  An  impure  opal  in  brown 
or  dull  grayish  concretions. 
Me-nin'dle  clo'ver(  mf-nln'dT) 
A  perennial,  fragrant,  clover¬ 
like  plant  (  Tmgonella  suaris. 
sima),  abundant  in  Menindie 
County  in  New  South  Wales, 
me  niii'gic  (m  ?-n  Y  n'j Ik),  a. 
Meningeal.  Rare. 
men  in-glt  o-pho'bi-a  (mcn'Tn- 
j  Yt'o-t'6'b  Y-a),  7i.  [NL.  See 
MENINGITIS;  -PHOBIA.)  Med. 
Morbid  dread  of  meningitis, 
sometimes  producing  symptoms 
of  that  disease. 

me-nin'go-ceph'a-li'tis  fm?- 


n  uj'go-sf f'd-lT'tTs),  me-nin  go- 

cer  e  bri'tis  (-sfr/t-brT'tYs)?  n. 
[NL.J  Meningo-encephalitis. 
me-nin'go  ma  la'cl  a,  n.  [NL  ; 
meningo-  +  ma/acia.]  Med. 
Softening  of  tlie  meninges  or 
other  membranes, 
me-nin'go-ra-chid'i-an,  me- 
nin  go-rha-chid'i-an,  a.  [See 
meningo-;  rachidian.J  Anal. 

=  M  E  N  I N  G  OS  PINA  L. 

me-nin  gor-rha'gi-a  (m  P-nYi)'- 
g  (5-ra'j  Y-a),  n.  INL.  See  me¬ 
ningo-;  -rhagia.J  Med.  Menin¬ 
geal  hemorrhage, 
me-nin  gor-rhe'-a,  -rhoe'a(-re'- 
a),  n.  [NL.  ;  meningo -  -f  -;7iea.J 
=  MENINGORRHAOIA. 

men  in-go'sis  (mfn'Yn-gS'sYs), 
7i.  [NL.  ;  meningo-  +  -05is.] 
Anat  Attachment  of  bones  to 
each  other  hv  membranes 
menin-gu'ri-a  (men'In-gQ'rY- 
ti >,  7i.  [NL.  ;  meningo-  -f  -i/rja.] 
Med.  The  presence  of  membra¬ 
nous  shreds  in  the  urine.—  men  - 
in-gu'ric  (-rYk),  a. 
me-nin'ting  (mf-nYn'tYng),  n. 
(.lav.]  An  Last  Indian  king¬ 
fisher  (Alcedo  meninting). 
me'ninx  (me'ntpks),  n.,  sing. 

of  MENINGES. 

menis.  f  minish. 
me-nia'cal  (m  T-n  Y  s'k  d  1),  a 
Like,  or  pert,  to,  a  meniscus, 
me-nia'che-sis  (-kf-sTs),  n. 
[NL.]  Med.  =  MEN08CH  E9IS, 


me-nia'ci-form  (-Y-f8rm ),  a.  [me¬ 

niscus -form.)  Meniscoid 
men  ia-ci'tla  (men'Y-sI'tla),  n. 
[NL.  See  meniscus;  -itis.] 
Med.  Inflammation  of  the  inter- 
articular  cartilages  of  the  knee, 
me-nis  co-fem'o-ral  tm(-nYaykO- 
fgm'O-rdl),  a.  [meniscus  -f  fem¬ 
oral.]  Anat  Between  the  inter- 
articular  fibrocartilages  of  the 
knee  and  the  femur, 
men  is-coi'dal  ( m  g  n'Y  s-k  o  i'- 
d<ll),  a.  =  MENISCOID. 

Me-nis  co-the-ri'i  d*  (mg-nYs'- 
ko-tht-ri'Y-de),  n.  pi.  (NL.  ;  Gr 
/atjj/i'otcos  crescent  +  Oypiov 
wild  beast  ;  —  in  allusion  to  the 
crescents  of  the  molars.  ]  Paleon. 
A  family  of  American  and  Eu¬ 
ropean  Eocene  five-toed  ungu¬ 
lates  of  the  suborder  Condylar- 
thra,  showing  many  primitive 
characters  suggesting  the  mar¬ 
supials,  insectivores,  and  creo- 
donts.  The  type  genus  is  Me- 
nia  co-the'ri  urn  (-tbe'rT-wm). 
me-nis  co-tib'i-al  (-tYb'Y-dl ),  a. 
[meniscus  -4-  /»'6?'cr/.J  Anat.  Be¬ 
tween  the  interarticular  fibro¬ 
cartilages  of  knee  and  tibia, 
menise,  n  [OF.  &  F.  menuise.] 
Little  fish  ;  minnows  Obs. 
me'ni-son,  n.  (OF.  nwnison , 
menet  son .  ]  Dysentery.  Obs. 
men'i-sperm  ( m6n'T-sp(lrm),  n. 
A  menispermaceous  plant. 


food,  foot ;  out,  oil ;  chair  ;  go  ;  sing,  iijk  ;  then,  thin  ;  nature,  verdure  (250) ;  K  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144) ;  boN  ;  yet ;  zh  =  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Guide. 

Full  explanations  of  Abbreviations,  Signs,  etc.,  immediately  precede  the  Vocabulary. 


MENISPERMACEOUS 
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MENTAL 


There  are  about  60  genera  and  350  species,  of  wide  distri¬ 
bution.  Several,  as  Jateorhiza  and  Auaniirla,  yield  drugs. 
—  mtll  i  sper  ma'CGOUB  (mSn'T-spSr-ma'shus),  a. 

Men  1  sper'mum  (inSn'I-spGr'inuin),  n.  [NL.J  Bot.  A 
genus  of  climbing  herbs,  the  moon  seeds,  typifying  the 
family  Menispermace^e,  and  distinguished  by  the  numer¬ 
ous  stamens  and  black  drupaceous  fruit.  It  contains  one 
American  and  one  Asiatic  species. 

Men'non  ite  (mSu'tfn-it),  n.  Eccl  One  of  a  small  denom¬ 
ination  of  evangelical  Protestant  Christians,  so  called  from 
Menno  Simons  (149*2-1559)  of  Friesland,  oiie  of  their  lead¬ 
ers.  Their  confession  of  faith,  which  is  that  adopted  by 
the  Mennonitesof  Holland  in  1632,  contains  the  usual  evan¬ 
gelical  doctrines,  and  enjoins  the  practice  of  foot  washing, 
the  intermarriage  only  of  members  of  the  same  faith,  non- 
resistance  of  violence,  the  use  of  the  ban,  or  excommuni¬ 
cation,  and  forbids  the  taking  of  oaths.  They  reject  infant 
baptism,  accept  no  public  offices  except  those  connected 
with  the  management  of  schools,  and  their  ministry 
(bishops  or  elders,  ministers,  and  deacons)  is  chosen  from 
the  congregations.  The  following  table  gives  the  vari¬ 
ous  branches  of  Mennonites  in  the  United  States. 


Name. 

Mennonit-e 

Church 

Bruederhoef 

M.  C. 

Amish  M.  C. 


,  Date;  Found¬ 
er. 


!  Claims  ancient 
|  origin. 

Jacob  Muter  (d. 

1536) 

1620  ;  by  Jacob 
I  Amen. 


Old  Amish 

M.  C- 

Apostolic  M  C 
Reformed  M  C 

General  Confer 
ence  M  C 

Church  of  God 
in  Christ. 

Old  (Wisler) 

M  C. 

Bundes  Confer¬ 
ence. 

Defenseless 
M  C. 

Mennonite 
Brethren  in 
Christ. 


Separated  from 
above  c.  1365. 

1812  —  leader 
John  Herr. 

A  h  n  u t  1MH  — 

1 eader  John 
< Mierholtzer. 

l855» ;  by  John 
lloldeman. 

About  1870, 

About  1840,  in 
Russia. 


Distinctive  Features, 
etc. 

Largest  body. 

Communistic:  u*e  of  German 
language. 

Plainness  and  peculiarity  of 
dress  ;  use  of  nooks  instead 
o j  buttons,  etc. 

Objections  to  certain  innova¬ 
tions  in  worship,  etc. 

A  small  liberal  Amish  branch. 

Strict  in  their  observance:-  and 
severe  in  the  use  of  the  ban 

More  modern  in  views  and 
practices  than  others. 

Strict  followers  of  Menno  Si¬ 
mons  and  other  early  Euro¬ 
pean  leaders. 

Opposition  to  Sunday  schools, 
evening  meetings,  etc. 

Immersion;  special  stress  on 
evidence  of  conversion- 

Amish  branch,  emphasizing 
conversion  and  regeneration 

Methodistic  in  organization, 
usages,  and  discipline. 


meno-,  men-.  [Gr.  p.rn,yu)v6<;,  month.]  Combining  form 
deuoting  connection  with ,  or  relation  to,  menstruation. 

Me  nce'ceus  (mfc-ne'sus),  n.  [L.  Menoece.us ,  fr.  Gr.  Me- 
pouceik.]  In  Greek  legend,  a  descendant  of  the  warriors 
who  sprang  from  the  teeth  of  the  dragon  slain  by  Cadmus. 
Tiresias  had  prophesied  that  the  voluntary  death  of  a  man 
thus  descended  would  appease  Ares  for  the  killing  of  the 
dragon,  and  give  the  Thebans  success  in  the  siege  by  the 
Seven.  Menoeceus  accordingly  slew  himself. 
me-nol'0-gy  (me-n51'o-jT),  n. ;  pi.  -gies  (-jiz).  [NL.  me- 
nologium ,  fr.  Gr.  pigv  month  -f-  Aoyoc  discourse  :  cf  F. 
menologe. .]  1.  A  register  or  calendar  of  months. 

2  East.  Ch.  A  calendar  of  all  the  festivals  celebrated 
throughout  the  year  in  honor  of  the  saints  and  martyrs, 
with  brief  notices  of  the  lives  of  each.  Cf.  martyrology,  1. 
3.  An  account  of  saints  arranged  in  calendar  order  ;  a 
church  calendar  ;  a  record  of  saints  or  faithful  departed. 
4  [Properly  another  word.  See  -logy.]  System  of,  or 
knowledge  relating  to,  months. 

Me  nom'l-nee  (me-uom'T-ne),  Me  nom'o-nee  f-o-ne),  n. 
[Lit.,  wild-rice  men  ;  — from  their  great  use  of  wild  rice 
(Ojibwa  win)]  An  Indian  of  acivilized, mostly  Roman  Cath¬ 
olic,  Aleonquian  tribe  on  a  reservation  near  Green  Bay,Wis. 
Menominee  whitetlsh  A  white  fish  ( Coreqonus  quadri - 
lateralis)'  occurring  in  lakes  from  New  Brunswick  to 
Alaska,  including  parts  of  the  northern  United  States, 
rarely  exceeding  a  pound  in  weight,  but  excellent  as  food, 
men'o-pause  (m8n'o-p6z),  n.  [ meno -  -j-  Gr.  naveiv  to 
cause  to  cease.  See  menses.]  Physiol.  The  period  of 
natural  cessation  of  menstruation,  occurring  usually  be¬ 
tween  the  ages  of  forty-five  and  fifty.  See  change  of 
life.  —  men  o  pau'sic  (-p6'zTk),  a. 
men  o-pla'nl  a  (-pla'uT-d),  n.  [NL.  ;  meno -  -f-  Gr.  n\a- 
vacrOai  to  wander.]  Med.  Abnormal  menstruation  ;  vi¬ 
carious  menstruation. 

men or  rha'gl-a  (-3-ra'jT-d),  n.  [NL. ;  meno-  -f  -rhagia.] 
Med  a  Profuse  menstruation,  b  Profuse  bleeding  from 
the  uterus  ;  metrorrhagia.  —  men  or  rhag'ic  (-rSj'Tk),  a. 
men  o-sep'sis  (mSn'S-sBp'sTs),  n.  [NL. ;  meno-  -f-  sepsis. ] 
Med.  Putrefaction  of  the  menses  ;  also,  septicaemia  due 
to  it.  —  men  o-sep'tic  (-tTk),  a. 

me -nos'ta  sis  (me-nSs'td-sT*),  n.  [NL. ;  meno-  -j-  Gr. 
<rrd<rtf  a  standing.]  Med.  Stoppage  of  the  menses. 
men'sa(mSn'sd),  n.  ;  pi.  MENSvE  (-se)  [L.,  table.]  1.  Eccl. 
The  top  of  the  altar,  esp.  the  top  or  central  slab,  often  of 
stone,  used  as  the  table  upon  which  the  eucharistic  ele¬ 
ments  are  placed  ;  altar  slab. 


Mode  -j 


T»me... 


When  the  altar  is  very  long  the  table  i6  made  of  three  slabs, 
but  the  center  one  isalone  the  mens  a,  or  in  case  the  table  ih  made 
of  other  material  than  stone  or  marble,  there  us  inlaid  in  its  body, 
mid  way  between  the  south  end  .  .  and  the  north  end  .  .  and 

at  un  equal  distance  from  the  hack  and  trout  edge,  a  superaltur 
of  stone  which  is  the  true  mensa.  Diet,  of  Arch. 

2.  A  not.  dk  Zodl.  The  grinding  surface  of  a  tooth. 

3.  [cap.]  Astron.  A  southern  constellation  between  Hy- 
drus  and  Dorado. 

men'sal  (mSn'sdl),  a.  [L.  men  sis  month.]  Pertaining 
to,  or  occurring  once  in,  a  month  ;  monthly.  —  n.  A 
monthly  aopount.  Obs. 

men'sal,  a.  [L.  meusalis ,  fr.  mensa  table.]  1.  Belong¬ 
ing  to,  or  used  at,  the  table  ;  done  or  carried  on  at  table. 
2.  Appropriated  or  set  aside  for  the  maintenance  or  sup¬ 
ply  of  the  table,  —  said  specif.,  Scot,  ct*  lr.  Hist.;  a  Of 
land  so  used  for  a  king  or  prince,  b  Of  a  church,  parish, 
benefice,  etc.,  so  used  for  a  bishop  ;  —  now  only  with  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  in  Ireland, 
mensal  line.  Palmistry ,  the  table  line. 

men'ses  (inSn'sez),  n.  pi.  [L.  mensis  month,  pi.  menses,  lit., 
months.  Cf-  month.]  Physiol.  The  menstrual  discharge, 
a  periodic  flow  of  blood  or  bloody  fluid  from  the  uterus  or 
female  generative  organs. 

men'stru-al  (nigu'stroo-al),  a.  [L.  menstrual  is :  cf.  F. 
menslruef .  See  menstruous.]  1.  Recurring  once  a  month  ; 
monthly  ;  gone  through  in  a  month  ;  as,  the  menstrual 
revolution  of  the  moon. 

2.  Lasting  for  a  month,  as  a  flower. 

3.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  menses ;  as,  menstrual  dis¬ 
charges  ;  the  menstrual  period. 

4.  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  produced  by,  a  menstruum, 
menstrual  enact.  See  epactc.— m.  equation,  Astron.,  tin  appar¬ 
ent  monthly  displacement  of  the  sun  in  longitude,  caused 
by  the  moon’s  revolving,  not  round  the  earth’s  center,  but 
round  the  center  of  gravity  of  earth  and  moon. 

men'stru  ate  (-at),  v.  i. ;  men'stru-at'ed  (-at'Sd) ,  men'- 
stru-at'ing  (-at'Tng).  [L.  menstruate.  See  menstruous.] 
To  discharge  the  menses  ;  to  have  the  menstrual  flow, 
men  stru  a'tion  (-a'slmn),  n.  The  discharge  of  the 
menses  ;  also,  the  state  or  the  period  of  menstruating, 
men'stru  OUS  (mSu'strdb-fis),  a.  [L.  menstruvs,  fr.  men¬ 
sis  month  :cf.  OF.  menstrueus.  Cf.  menstruum.]  1.  Hav¬ 
ing  the  menses  ;  menstruating. 

2.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  menses;  menstrual;  catamenial. 

3.  Produced  by,  or  secreting,  menstrua)  blood.  Obs. 

4.  Soiled  with  or  as  with  menstrual  blood,  hence,  very 
polluted,  filthy,  or  foul.  Obs. 

5-  =  MBN8TRUAL,  2.  Obs. 

men'stru  um  (-ftm),  n.  ;  pi.  E.  -ums  (-oz),  L.  -strua  (-a). 
[L.  neut.  of  menslruus.  See  menstruous.]  1.  Menstrual 
secretion  or  blood  ;  pi.  menses.  Obs. 

2.  Any  substance  which  dissolves  a  solid  body  ;  a  solvent. 

All  liquors  are  called  menstruum#  which  are  used  as  dissolvents, 
or  to  extract  the  virtues  of  ingredients  by  infusion  or  decoction. 

Quincy 

The  use  originated  in  some  notion  of  the  old  alche¬ 
mists  about  the  menstrual  flux, 
men'su  al  (mSn'shdb-al),  a.  [L  mensualis .  cf.  F.  men- 
suel.  Cf.  1st  mensal.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  month  ;  oc¬ 
curring  once  a  month  .  monthly. 

men  su  ra-bil'i-ty  (-rd-bll'T-tT),  n.  Quality  or  state  of 
being  mensurable. 

men'su  ra-ble  (mSn'shdb-rd-b’l),  a.  [L.  mensurabilis ,  fr. 
7 nensurare  to  measure,  fr.  mensura.  See  measurable, 
measure.]  1.  Capable  of  being  measured  ;  measurable. 

2.  Fair;  just;  as,  a  mensurable  man.  Obs. 

3  Designating,  or  pertaining  to,  a  style  or  system  of 
music.  See  phrase  below. 

mensurable  music  [L.  music  a  mensurata\ .  music  measured 
according  to  a  system  of  meter  or  rnythm  ;  specif.,  a 
style  of  music,  originating  about  1100,  distinguished  by  a 
complicated  notation  of  time  values  to  make  possible  the 
union  of  simultaneous  but  independent  voice  parts.  The 
notation  included  the  notes  called  large  Jong,  breve,  semi¬ 
breve.  win  ini,  and  others,  of  which  each  had  thrice  the 
length  of  the  next  denomination  in  “perfect”  time  — so 
called  out  of  reverence  for  the  Trinity  —  and  twice  that  of 
the  next  in  “  imperfect  ”  time.  Division  of  the  large  into 
longs  was  called  major  mode;  of  the  long  into  breves, 
minor  mode;  of  the  breve  into  semibreves,  time;  of  the 
semibreve  into  minims,  prolation  (added  later,  and  some¬ 
times  confusingly  called  major  or  minor,  instead  of  “  per¬ 
fect  ”  or  “imperfect,”  according  to  the  triple  or  duple 
value  of  the  semibreve).  These  values  with  their  common 
symbols  were  thus : 

f  Major  f  perfect. .  . 1  large  =  3  longs  ||3|| 

:j  1  imperfect . 1  ••  =2  **  ||z||  || 

Jfino/x  Perfect .  1  long  =  3  breves  |||or||* 

l  M,no'  \imperfect . 1  **  =  “  „,o/-„ 

f  perfect  . 1  breve  =  3  semibreves  o 

'  (.imperfect . 1  •*  =  2  “  c 

pD1s.  1T,„V  ('perfect  or  major  ..  1  semibreve  =  3  minims  *t 
rROLATi  *  \imperfect  or  minor...  1  “  =2  **  (nodot) 

•  The  number  of  the  bars  showed  the  number  of  longs  to  the 
large;  their  length,  the  number  of  breves  to  the  long, 
t  Placed  within  the  sign  for  time. 


The  symbols  could  be  used  in  combination  as  in  Illust.: 


The  normal  time 
could  be  Quickened 
by  a  shortening 
of  notes  by  one 
third  or  one  half, 
cal  led  d  i  m  i n  ution. 
and  then  restored 
by  augmentation. 
It  could  also  be 
modified  variously 


Mode  major  perfect 
minor  *• 

Time  perfect 
Prolation  major 

Mode  major  imperfect 
y  minor  " 

Time  imperfect 
Prolation  minor 

by  a  scheme  with  fractional  symbols,  called  proportion , 
and  by  a  doubling  of  certain  notes,  called  alteration. 
Change  from  “  perfection  ”  to  “  imperfection  ”  was  some¬ 
times  indicated  by  the  color  of  the  notes.  The  time  values 
of  slurred  notes  ( ligatures )  bad  a  special  treatment.  See 
ligature,  5  a.  Cit.  Mensurable  music  led  to  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  counterpoint  and  of  the  simpler  modern  notation, 
men  su  ral  (m£n'slid6-rdl),  a.  [L .  mensura l is.]  1.  Of  or 
pertaining  to  measure. 

2.  Music.  =  MENSURABLE,  3. 

men'su  rate  (-rat),  v.  t.  [L.  menmratus ,  p.  p.  of  mensu- 
rare.  See  measure,  v.]  To  measure.  Rare. 
men  su  ra'tion  (mSii'slidb-ra'shun),  n.  [L.  mensuralio.] 

1.  Act,  process,  or  art,  of  measuring. 

2.  The  branch  of  applied  geometry  concerned  with  finding 
the  length  of  lines,  areas  of  surfaces,  and  volumes  of 
solids,  from  certain  simple  data  of  lines  and  angles. 

men  SU  ra'tion-al  (-al),  a.  Of  or  pert,  to  mensuration, 
men'su-ra-tive  (-ra-tlv),  a.  Measuring ;  adapted  for 
measurement. 

Ment(mSnt),  n.  Egypt.  Myth.  An  Egyptian  hawk-headed 
deity,  during  the  period  of  Theban  supremacy  the  god  of 
war,  though  perhaps  orig.  of  nature’s  reproductive  forces, 
ment  (-m£nt).  [F.  -went,  or  L.  -mentum.']  A  suffix  form¬ 

ing  nouns  from  verbs  (orig.  in  words  from  the  Latin  or 
French,  but  liovtf  used  as  an  independent  formative  with 
verbs  of  any  origin)  with  meanings  as  follows:  1.  Action 
(from  the  active  verb  senses)  :  act  or  fact  of  doin«  (what  the 
verbal  root  denotes);  as  abridgwenL act  of  abridging  ;  — often 
implying  process,  continuance,  manner,  art,  amount,  or  other 
modification,  as  of  time  or  /dace  ;  as  in,  development,  the  fact  or 
process  of  developing  from  germs:  a  study  oi  government,  that 
is,  of  the  method  or  art  of  governing  ;  repeated  embezzlement*/ 
a  cantonment,  place  where  troops  are  cantoned. 

2.  State  or  quality  (from  passive  and  neutral  ve  b  sense,  nnd 
from  participial  adj.  senses)  ;  state,  condition,  or  quality,  of  being 
(wlint  the  root  word  denotes)  ;  as  in,  amazement,  state  of  being 
amazed  ;  sometimes  also  with  special  implication,  as  of  manner, 
time,  /dace,  etc.;  as  in,  proud  of  his  adornment ;  convenient  ar¬ 
rangement;  they  read  on  in  spite  of  their  bewilderment*. 

3.  Concrete  result  or  thing  (arising  from  causal  association  with 
the  verb  senses,  often  where  the  verb  itself  has  not  been  adopted); 
as  in,  lost  among  the  entanglement*  (objects  that  entangle)  ;  rent 
aff  ords  n  yearly  increment  (resulting  increase)  ;  fragments  (pieces 
broken)  o’f  rock  ;  an  attachment  (thing  attached)  to  a  bridle- 

The  reference  “See  -ment”  is  sometimes  given  as 
the  only  definition  of  a  word  ending  in  -ment,  if  its  mean¬ 
ing  can  be  readily  gathered  from  the  definitions  of  the 
suffix  and  the  root  word. 

men'tal  (mSn'tftl),  a.  [L.  mentum  the  chin.]  Anal.  «<* 
Zodl.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  chin,  or  median  part  of  the 
lower  jaw,  or  the  mentum  of  an  Insect;  genial.  —  n.  A 
mental  plate  or  scale  (of  a  fish  or  reptile), 
mental  foramen.  Anal.,  a  foramen  for  the  passage  of  blood 
vessels  and  a  nerve  on  the  outside  of  the  lower  jaw  on  each 
side  near  the  chin.  —  m.  prominence  or  process,  Anat.,  the 
bony  prominence  at  the  front  of  the  lower  jaw  forming 
the  chin.  It  is  well  developed  in  man  only, 
men'tal.  a.  [L.  mentalis,tr.  mens,  mentis,  the  mind  ;  akin 
to  E.  mind:  cf.  F.  mental.  Sep  mind.]  Of  or  pertaining 
to  the  mind  ;  intellectual ;  as,  mental  faculties ,  mental 
operations,  conditions,  or  exercise. 

What  a  mental  power 

This  eye  shoots  forth  !  Shak 

Syn.  —  Mental,  intellectual,  intelligent.  Mental  is 
contrasted  esp.  with  bodily  ;  intellectual,  with  emo¬ 
tional,  moral,  and  the  like;  as,  “  He  seemed  scarcely  to 
know  whether  it  was  through  the  mental  or  bodily  eye 
that  be  beheld  ”  (  W.  Pater) ;  “  It  was  only  on  her  intellec¬ 
tual  side  that  Elizabeth  touched  the  England  of  her  day. 
All  its  moral  aspects  were  simply  dead  to  her”  (J.  R. 
Green).  Mental  never  applies  to  persons ;  intellectual  may 
apply  to  either  persons  or  qualities ;  as,  mental  arithmetic  ; 
“  men  who  have  the  highest  mental  training  ”  ( M .  Arnold ) , 
“a  miracle  of  intellectual  delicacy  like  Dr.  Newman’s” 
(?'</.);  “  intellectual  and  thoughtful  minds”  ( J .  H.  New¬ 
man).  As  compared  with  intelligent,  intellectual  implies 
esp.  interest  in  or  devotion  to  pursuits  or  studies  which 
exercise  the  intellect;  intelligent  (which  may  apply  to 
animals  a6  well  as  to  human  beings)  suggests  rather  native 
sagacity  or  quickness  of  perception  (cf.  shrewd,  sensible); 
as,  “  Though  unpretending  to  the  name  and  honors  of  a 
literary  woman,  I  shall  presume  to  call  her  (what  many 
literary  women  are  not)  an  intellectual  w  oman  ”  (De  Quin- 
cey) ;  an  intelligent  pupil,  an  intelligent  spaniel,  intelligent 
comprehension.  See  mind. 

mental  alienation,  insanity.  —  m.  arithmetic,  the  art  or  prac¬ 
tice  of  solving  arithmetical  problems  by  mental  processes, 
unassisted  by  written  figures.  —  m.  blindness.  =  psychic 
blindness.  —  m.  healing,  act,  practice,  or  process  of  healing 
ailments  of  any  kind  through  the  instrumentality  of  the 


men  i-sper'mad  (-spflr'm&d ).  n.  men'ney  +  many. 

Bot.  Any  plant  or  the  family  |  men'nom  (mCn'tlm).  men'non 


Menispermace®.  Rare.  Lind  try. 
Men  1-sper-ma'les  (-b  p  ?  r-rn  a  '- 
lez),  n.  pi.  [NL.  See  Men  I-  ; 
SPERliACRAC.]  Bot.  In  Lind-  i 
ley’s  classification,  an  alliance 
comprising  the  moonseed  and  ) 
nutmeg  families,  etc  —  men  i- 
sper'mal  (-spftr'mdl),  a. 
men  i-sper' mine  (-8  p  0  r'm  Tn;  ' 
-men;  184),  n.  Also  -sper'mln, 
-sper'mi-na  i-inT-nd).  ('hem.  A 
white  crystalline  taatclese  alka¬ 
loid  said  to  occur  in  cocculus 
indicus.  Itend.l 

menit.  Obs.  pret.  of  mean,  in-| 
men'i-var.  -ivler.  +  miniver. 
menive  +  man  r  if. 

Men  kal-i-nan'  (mPn'k&l-Y- 
nan'),  n.  [Said  to  he  fr.  Ar.  al 
mankibdhu{?Yindnthe  shoulder 
of  the  rein  holder.)  See  star. 
Men'kar  (mfn'kar),  n.  [Ar. 
minkhdr  nose.)  See  star. 


(-«n),  n.  [See  MINNOW.)  A 
minnow.  Scot  Sr  Dial.  Eng. 
Men 'non- 1st,  n  =  Mennon¬ 
ite.  [now. I 

men 'now.  Dial.  vnr.  of  min-| 
mennuet.  +  mignonette. 

II  me'no  (ma'n5),  a.  [It.J  Music 
Less 

Men^-bran 'chi-da  (m  P  n'fi- 
hrfti)'kt-de),  n.  pi-  [XL.]  Zool 
Svn.  of  Protf,iu.€. 

Men  o-bran'chus  (-kaH),  n. 
[NL. ;  Gr.  piveiv  to  remain  + 
fZp*yXO<;  a  gill.]  Zool.  Syn.  of 
Necturus. 

men'o-ce'lis  (-Be'lYs),  n  [NL.  ; 
meno-  -f  Gr.  Kt)\is  spot.)  Med. 
Spotted  condition  of  the  skin 
caused  by  amenorrhea, 
men  o-lip'siB  (-lYp'sYB),  n.  [NL.; 
meno-  +  failure,  omis¬ 

sion.  1  Med  Amenorrhea. 


at,  n.  [Ar.  mankib  shoulder.) 
See  star. 

'kind',  n.  Men-folks. 


Men' hi b  (mfin'kYh),  or  Sche-  '  menologe,  n  Menology  Obs. 

_  r  a. - #..•*.  men  o-lo'gi  um  (m  5  n'8-1  5'j  Y- 

um).  n.  =  MF.NOLOOY. 
men  o-me-tas'ta-sis  (•mf-tfls'- 
td-sYs),  n.  INL.;  meno-  -f  metas¬ 
tasis A  Vicarious  menstruation. 
II  me'no  mos'so  (ma'nfi  mfis'- 
sO).  [lt.l  Music.  Lit.,  less 
moved  ;  slower. 


men'nard  < m S n'n rd;  -d d).  n. 
(Cf.  minnow  )  A  minnow  Dial. 
Eng. 

ie,  n.  ICf.  imennesse.) 
ip.  Obs. 


Vng. 

men'nesse, 

7«llowship. 


men  o-pha'ni-a  (men'o-fa'nY- 

d),w.  (NL.:  meno-  -f  Hr.  <t>nvc- 
aOcLi  to  appear.  J  Med.  The  first 
appearance  of  menstruation. 
Men  o-po'ma(-p6'md),n.  [NL.; 
Gr.  pevetv  to  remain  ■+■  nu/Jia 
lid.)  Zool.  A  genus  consisting 
of  the  hellbender:  —  syn.  of 
Cryptobranph us 
Men  o-rhyn'cha (-rYp'kd), n. pi. 
[^NL.  ;  Gr.  piveiv  to  remain  + 
puy\o?  snout.)  Zodl.  \  divi¬ 
sion  of  insects  including  those 
which  take  food  hv  suction  in 
both  the  larval  and  adult  stages. 
—  men  o-rhyn' chous  (-kua),  a. 
men'or  rha  gy  (in 6 n'd-r a  j  Y), 
n.  Menorrhagia, 
men  or-rhe'a,  -rhoe'a  (-re'd),  n. 
INL.  ;  men o-  -f  -rhea.)  Med.  a 
Menstruation,  b  Menorrhagia.— 
men  or-rhe'ic,  -rhae'ic  (-Yk  ),  a. 
me  nos'che  sis  (mS-n5s'k5-sYs), 
n.  [NL.  ;  meno-  4-  Gr.  <r\€cri9 
a  retention.)  Med.  Amenorrhea 


men  o-typh'lic  (m?n'6-tYf'lYk), 
a.  [Gr  peveiv  to  remain  -+- 
tu«^Ao9  blind:— in  ref.  to  the 
Cttcuin.)  a  Having  a  cscum 
b  Of  or  pert,  to  an  old  division. 
Men  o-typh'la  (-Id),  of  insecti- 
vores  with  a  caecum, 
menour.  +  minor,  n. 
menow  +  minnow 
II  mens  a'gi-tat  mo'lern  (ftj'Y- 
tflt).  (L.J  Mind  moves  the  rna*s; 
mind  gives  life  to  the  enti-e 
mass.  Vergil  (AZncxd.  VI.  727) 
men'sal-ize.  t>.  t.  To  make 
mensal,  as  a  parish  Rare. 
menace.  +  mensr. 
mer.schepe.  +  manship. 

II  mens  di-vl'ni-or.  (L-l  The 
diviner  mind,  l  e  ,  of  the  poet  ; 
inspiration. 

Horace  ( Satires .  I.  iv.  43) 
mense  (m^ns),  n.  [For  mensk, 
ME.  menske,  of  Scand.  origin  ; 
cf.  Icel.  mennska  humanity. 
See  man.)  Propriety  or  grace  as 
shown  in  respect,  hospitality. 


obstruction.  men  os-  return  of  obligations,  courtesy, 

'lr*  (  mPn'hR-kr-t'Yk  V  a .  a - -  j. _ 


chet'ic  (mfn'Os-ket'Yk),  a 
men  os-ta'si-a  (mCn'bs-ta'zhY- 
a),  n.  [NL.)  Med  Menostasis. 
—  men  os-tat'le  (-tat'Yk ),  a. 
men  os-ta'tlon  (-ta'shun),  n. 
Med.  =  menostasis. 


decorum,  discretion,  orderliness, 

CtC.  :  also,  an  exemplification  of 

this;  an  ornament.  Cf.  mensk. 
Ohs.  or  Scot.  4*  Dial.  Eng. 
mense,  r.  (.  Obs.  or  Scot,  tf  Dial. 
Eng.  1.  =  mensk. 


2.  To  put  in  order ;  to  make 
clean  or  tidy 

mense'ful.  a.  See  -ful  Obs 
!  or  Scot.  8c  Dial.  Eng 
mense'less,  a.  See  -LESS  Obs 
or  Scot.  8r  Dial  Eng 
men'sion./?.  [1,  menato.J  Act 
of  measuring.  Obs. 
mensk.?/.  [See  mense,  n.)  Obs 

1  Graciousness  ;  humanity  ; 
|  goodness  :  courtesy 

2  Honor  :  dignity  :  reverence 

3.  A  credit ;  an  ornament 
mensk,  r.  t.  Obs.  1.  To  honor; 
to  pay  respect  to  :  to  favor 

2.  To  grace;  to  adorn, 
mensk  'ful.  a.  See  -FUL.  0’> *. 
—  mensk 'ful-ly,  adv.  Obs 
mensk'less.  a.  See -less.  Ohs 
mensk 'ly.  adv  Honorably  ; 
i  worthily  :  courteously  Obs! 
mensl  aught.  +  manslaight. 
mens'lesB.  menskle^. 
men'son.  mensoun  +  mexison. 
mensonge,  n.  [F.J  Falsity  Ohs. 
||  mens  re'a  (mfnz  re'd).  [L  J 
Lair.  A  guilty  intent. 

U  mens  sa'nain  cor'po-re  sa'no 
[L.J  A  sound  mind  in  a  sound 
body.  Jurenrrl  (X  3S6), 

||  mens  sl'bl  con'scl-a  rec'ti. 
(sYb'Y).  |  L.  ]  A  mind  conscious 
of  rectitude:  a  good  conscience. 

Vergil  ( jEneid ,  I.  604). 


ale,  senate,  c&re,  &m,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofa ;  eve,  $vent,  end,  recent,  maker;  ice,  Ill;  old,  6bey,  orb,  6dd,  sftft,  connect ;  use,  unite, 

||  Foreign  Word.  +  Obsolete  Variant  of.  -(-combined  with.  =  equals. 


menstracie.  minstrelsy. 

menstrade,  menstrell.  +  min- 

str  F.  I.. 

menstraly.menstralye,  strasye. 

+  MINSTRELSY  [STRUUM.I 

men'stru-a,  n .,  pi.  of  mkn-| 
men'stru-ant  (mgn'strdo-dnt), 
a.  [  L.  menstruans,  p.  pr.J  Sub¬ 
ject  to  the  menses, 
inenstruant,  men'stru-ate,  a. 
Menstruous.  Obs. 
men'strue,  n.  [F.  menstrues ,  or 
L.  menstrua,  pi.  See  menstku- 
OUS  1  =  MENSTRUUM.  Obs. 

men'stru-os'l-ty,  n.  Menstru¬ 
ous  state  or  discharge  Obs. 
men'stru-ous-cess.  n.  See  -ness. 
mensulr, -swelr  +  man  swear. 
mensur  Abbr  Mensuration, 
men'su  ra-ble-ness.w.  See -ness. 
men'su  ral  1st.  n.  A  composer 
of  mensurable  music, 
men-sur'nal,  a.  [L  mensis 
month  +  - urnal  as  in  diurnal .] 
Monthly.  Ohs. 

mensworne.  +  makswor  s,p.p. 
of  m  a  NSW  ear.  Obs. 
ment.  Meant.  R.  Sp.  [meno  I 
ment-  Ohs  pret. A  p.  p.  ot  mean,| 
men  tag' ra  (mCn-tftg'rd;  -ta'-), 
n.  [NL.;  L  mentum  chin  +  Gr. 
aypa  a  catching.)  Med.  Sycoat. 
mentalne.  +  maintain. 

urn,  up,  circtes,  menii  ; 
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MERCENARY 


“i"<!-^,chiefJy  used  popularly  of  the  healing  of  bodily  ail- 
Bents  through  mental  influence.  Also  mental  healer  —  m 
Image,  m.  Imagery.  See  imabk.  n.,  4  ;  cf.  imagination  i  au- 
DILE ;  MOTILE  ;  VISUALIZED  -  m.  philosophy  a  Psychology 
b  Psychology,  logic,  ami  metaphysics ;  -  fjrmerlymuuh 
used  in  contrast  with  mural  tai  natural  pLihmpKy  -  m 

thh^‘th0at’affecr.,ti,hr0,edi,,g'  ,0r  faiU,!B  to  disclo^fsomm 
thing  that  affects  a  statement,  promise,  etc  .  and  which 

huwff-'  w?uld  materially  change  its  import ;  also, 
that  w  inch  is  withheld  or  sot  disclosed,  m  science  men- 
ta^  phdosophy  ;  psychology  contrasted  with  mural  sri. 
ent  c.  rn.  system,  Psychol.,  a  complexly  interrelated  body 

inde^ndaen«“{;d  mrityaPable  °f  ^UcU°Din«  relative 

men  tal'l-ty  (»,S..-tSl'I,tT),  n.  1.  Quality  or  state  of 
nund  ;  mental  endowment  or  acumen  ;  mental  power. 

( *.»  l,  con8ldere(?  M  a  characteristic  ;  as,  the  mentality 
of  the  lower  animals.  * 

meu'tal  ly  (mXn'tal-T),  adv.  In  the  mind  ;  in  thought  or 
meditation  ;  intellectually  ;  in  idea, 
men  ta'tloa  (mSn-ta'shftn),  n.  [L.  mens ,  mentis,  mind  4- 
-a/mn  ]  Mental  process  or  function.  Cf.  cerebration. 
Hlen  tna  (men  tha),  n.  [L.  See  mint  the  plant.]  Bot.  A 
large  and  widely  distributed  gen  is  of  herbs,  the  true  mints, 
f  nrnily«Menthace«-  They  have  small  pink 
v®rtlc,^ate  dowers,  the  corolla  nearly  regular, 
the  four  stamens  equal.  M.  piperita,  is  the  peppermint; 
At.  spurata  is  the  spearmint. 

BJen-Uia'ee  ae  (iii6u-tha'se-e),  n.  pi.  [NL.]  Hot.  A  family 
of  herbs,  shrubs,  or  rarely  trees  (order  Polemoniales),  the 
mint  family,  characterized  especially  by  the  4-lobed  ovary, 
which  becomes  four  1-seedcd  nutlets  in  fruit.  They  are 
all  aromatic  and  fragrant,  and  many  ge-iera,  as  Mentha, 
Hedeoma,  etc.,  yield  medicinal  oils.  Others,  as  Satnreia, 
Octmum,  Salvia  etc.,  are  cultivated  as  “herbs”  for 
seasoning  in  cookery,  and  many  genera,  esp.  Salvia  and 
Coleus,  have  numerous  ornamental  species.  The  family  is 
often  called  Labial*.  -  men tha'ceous  i-shfis),  a. 
men  thano  (mSn'than),  n.  [G.  menthan  ;  menthol  -f  -an 
—  E.  -one.]  Orrj.  Chem.  Any  of  three  isomeric  saturated 
hydrocarbons,  C|(,H._>0,  distinguished  as  o -,  m-,  and  p-,  cor- 
responding  to  the  three  cymen-s,  of  which  they  are  hy- 
drogen  addition  products.  Many  natural  terpene  bodies 
are  conveniently  referred  to  paramentliane  as  the  parent 
n’  a  ^ew  metamenthane.  Derivatives  of 
all  three  have  been  prepared  synthetically.  See  terpene. 
menthane  group  Org.  Chem.  See  under  terpene. 
men'theno  (mSn'thSn),  n.  [menthol  -f  -ene.]  Org. 
Chem.  a  A  colorless  oily  hydrocarbon,  CN.CH 

C10H18,  obtained  from  menthol  by  dehy-  s*'  N, 
dration.  It  has  an  agreeable  odor  and  "z<[  <jH* 

cooling  taste,  b  By  extension,  any  hy-  I  I 

drocarbon  of  the  .above  formula  which  M*c\ 
may  be  regarded  as  a  hydrogen  addition  c^chCch^ 

product  of  cymene,  or  as  formed  from  Menthene  a. 


menthane  by  the  abstraction  of  hydrogen.  Of  the  many 
theoretically  possible,  only  a  few  are  known.  Menthene 
proper  is  distinguished  as  A3-p-menthene,  and  carvo- 
tnenthene  as  A’-p-mentliene. 

men'thoi  (-thol ;  -th51),  n.  [Mentha  -f  1st -o/.]  Chem. 
A  white  crystalline  substance,  Cl0H1{)OH,  forming  a  prin¬ 
cipal  constituent  of  oil  of  peppermint ;  —  called  also  mint 
camphor  or  peppermint  camphor.  It  has  the  odor  and 
cooling  taste  of  peppermint.  It  is  an  anodyne,  and  is 
used,  esp.  locally,  in  neuralgia  and  rhinitis.  Chemically, 
it  is  a  secondary  alcohol  derived  from  p-menthane. 
men'thone  (-thou),  n.  [menthol  -f  1st -one.]  Org.  Chem. 
A  colorless  liquid  ketone,  CJOHl80,  of  mild  mintlike  odor, 
occurring  in  oil  of  peppermint  and  also  prepared  artifi¬ 
cially,  as  by  the  oxidation  of  menthol.  Its  optical  prop¬ 
erties  are  variable,  owing  to  the  existence  of  several  opti¬ 
cally  different  modifications. 

men  tli'er  0113  ( mSn-tT f'er-Ss),  a.  [L.  metis,  mentis,  mind 
-f-  -ferous.l  Conveying  mental  impressions;  telepathic, 
men'tion  (VnSn'shfin),  n.  [ME.  mencioun ,  F.  mention ,  L. 
mentio ,  fr.  the  root  of  meminisse  to  remember.  See  mind.] 

1.  Formerly,  commemoration  ;  now,  a  speaking  or  notice, 
esp.  in  a  brief,  incidental,  or  cursory  manner;  a  specify¬ 
ing  or  specification,  usual’y  by  name  ;  casual  introduction 
into  speech  or  writing  ;  naming,  esp.  incidentally  ;  — usu¬ 
ally  with  of  and  often  in  the  phrase  to  make  mention  of. 

I  will  make  mention  of  thy  righteousness.  Ps.  Ixxi.  1G. 

2.  Short  for  honorable  mention. 

3.  A  statement ;  record  ;  memorial  inscription.  Obs. 

4  Indication;  vestige;  trace.  Obs. 

men'tion,  v.  t.;  men'tioned  (udSn'shund) ;  men'tion-ino. 
[Cf.  F.  mentionner.]  To  make  mention  of ;  to  refer  to  or 
discuss  casually  ;  to  specify,  esp.  by  name  :  to  name. 

1  will  mention  the  loving-kindnesses  of  the  Lord.  is.  lxiii.  7. 
men'tion,  v.  i.  To  make  mention  ;  to  speak  ;  —  usually 
with  of.  Obs. 

men'to-  (mSn'to-).  A  combining  form  from  Latin  mentum , 
meaning  chin. 

men  to  meek  e'll-an  (-mgk-e'lT-Sn),  a.  [ mento -  +  Meck- 
elian .]  Zodl.  Pertaining  to  or  designating  a  cartilage 
bone  or  cartilage  at  the  anterior  extremity  of  the  mandi¬ 


ble  of  certain  vertebrates,  as  the  frogs.  It  is  usually  be¬ 
lieved  to  represent  the  end  of  Meckel's  cartilage.  —  n.  The 
above  bone  or  cartilage. 

men  ton  nifere',  men  to-nlfere'  (mgn't$-ny£r'),  n.  [OF. 
mentonniere ,  fr.  menton  chin,  fr.  L.  mentum.']  A  piece  of 
armor  for  the  chin,  esp.  a  piece  added  at  a  late  date  to  the 
morion  or  similar  headpiece  and  used  only  in  battle, 
men'tor  (mSn'tbr),  n.  [Gr.  M cVrtop,  prop.,  counselor.  Cf. 
monitor.]  1.  [cap.]  Gr.  Myth.  A  friend  to  whom 
Odysseus,  when  setting  out  for  Troy,  intrusted  the  care  of 
his  house  and  the  education  of  Telemachus. 

2  [F.]  Hence,  a  wise  and  faithful  counselor  or  monitor, 
men'tum  (mfin'tfim),  L.  pi.  -ta  (-ta).  [L.,  chin.] 

1.  Anal.  The  chin. 

2.  Zo'dl.  a  A  median  plate  of  the  labium  of  insects,  b  In 
certain  inollusks,  a  projection  below  the  mouth. 

3  Hot.  A  basal  projection  in  certain  orchids. 

Ment-ze'll  a  (m6nt-ze'lT-d),  n.  [NL.,  after  Christian  Ment- 

zel  (1022-1701),  German  physician  and  botanist.  J  Bot.  A 
large  genus  of  western  American  loasaceous  plants.  They 
are  scabrous  and  bristly  herbs  or  undershrubs  with  alter 
nate  leaves,  yellow  or  white  often  showy  flowers,  and  a 
1-celled  ovary  with  numerous  ovules, 
men'll  (m€n'fi  ;  F.  rne-uii';  see  note  below),  n.  [F.,  slen¬ 
der,  thin,  minute.  See  minute  little.]  The  details  of  a 
banquet  or  meal ;  a  bill  of  fare  ;  also,  the  dishes  served. 
jir^r=’  The  pron.  ma'nii  is  common  in  the  United  States,  as 
if  the  French  spelling  were  menu  ;  me'nu  is  also  heard. 
Men  y-an  tha'ce  ae  (men'T-Xn-tha'se-e),  n.  pi.  [NL.  See 
Menyanthes.]  Bot.  A  widely  distributed  family  of  aquatic 
or  bog  plants  (order  Gentianales)  distinguished  from  the 
Gentianacese  by  the  basal  or  alternate  leaves  and  the  val- 
vate  lobes  of  the  corolla.  There  are  5  genera  :  Menyanthes 
and  Limnanthemum  are  the  most  important.  —  men  y-an 
tha'ceous  (-shfis),  a. 

Men  y  an'ihes  (-Xn'thez),  n.  [NL.,  prob.  irregularly 
formed  fr.  Gr.  fop/uto?  monthly,  or  p-qu  month  -f-  ci u0o; 
flower.]  Bot.  A  genus  of  bog  plants  consisting  of  a  single 
species  (M.  trifo/iata),  the  buck  bean,  of  Asia  and  North 
America.  See  buck  bean. 

Mephistophelean  (mgf'Ts-tS-fe'lfc-Sn  ;  -t  8f'e-l  e'fi  n), 
Meph  is  to-phe'li-an  (-to-fe'lT-an  ;  -fel'yan  ;  7),  a.  Per¬ 
taining  to,  or  resembling,  the  devil  Mephistopheles,  esp.  as 
portrayed  in  Goethe’s  “  Faust ;  ”  devilish  ;  crafty. 

Meph  is  toph'e  les  (mgf'Ts-tbf'e-lez),  n.  [G.]  One  of  the 
seven  chief  devils  in  the  old  demonology,  the  second  of  the 
fallen  archangels,  and  the  most  powerful  of  the  infernal 
legions  after  Satan.  He  figures  in  the  old  legend  of  Dr. 
Faustusas  the  familiar  spirit  of  that  magician.  To  modern 
readers  he  is  chiefly  known  as  the  cold,  scoffing,  relentless 
fiend  of  Goethe’6  “  Faust,”  and  the  attendant  demon 
(Mephistophilis)  in  Marlowe’s  “  Faustus.” 
me  phtt'ic  (me-fit'Tk),  a.  [L.  mephiticus ,  fr.  mephitis 
mephitis:  cf.  F.  mephitique.]  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  due 
to,  mephitis  ;  offensive  to  the  smell  ;  poisonous  ;  noxious  ; 
as,  mephitic  exhalations,  regions,  odors, 
mephitic  air.  Old  Chem.,  carbon  dioxide;  — so  called  be¬ 
cause  of  its  deadly  suffocating  power, 
me  phi'tls  (me-fi'tis),  n.  [L.]  1.  A  noxious,  pestilential, 
or  foul  exhalation  from  the  earth  ;  also,  an  offensive  or 
poisonous  smell  from  any  source  ;  a  stench. 

2.  [cap.]  Zool,  A  genus  of  mammals,  containing  the 
common  skunks. 

me  rai'gl-a  (me-rXl'jT-a),  n.  [NL.  ;  Gr.  pr\p6<;  thigh  -f 
-algia.]  Med.  Pain  in  the  thigh,  esp.  of  a  neuralgic  kind, 
me r 'a  line  (m£r'd-liu),  n.  A  striped  woolen  fabric  for 
dresses  and  cloaks. 

mer'ean-tile  (mfir'kan-tTl ;  -til ;  277),  a.  [F.  mercantile.  It. 
mercantile,  fr.  L.  mercans,  -antis,  p.  pr.  of  mercari  to  traf¬ 
fic.  See  merchant.]  1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  merchants,  or 
the  business  of  merchants  ;  characteristic  of,  or  befitting,  a 
merchant;  having  to  do  with,  or  engaged  in,  trade,  or  the 
buying  and  selling  of  commodities  ;  commercial. 

The  expedition  of  the  Argonauts  was  partly  mercantile ,  partly 
military.  _  Arbuthnot. 

2  Econ.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  mercantile  system  (see 
below) ;  as,  the  mercantile  school,  doctrine,  theory,  etc. 
Syn.  —  See  commercial. 

mercantile  agency,  a  Law.  Agency  of  a  mercantile  agent 
(in  sense  a>  b  An  establishment  or  institution  which  col¬ 
lects  information  as  to  character,  responsibility,  credit, 
reputation,  etc.,  of  merchants  or  others  doing  business, 
and  furnishes  such  information  to  others  for  a  subscription 
price;  a  commercial  agency.  Such  an  establishment  is 
not  properly  speaking  the  agent  of  its  subscribers  in  the 
prosecution  of  its  business.  —  m.  agent,  a  One  who  is 
the  agent  of  another  for  the  conduct  of  mercantile  transac¬ 
tions  ;  as  defined  by  the  British  Factors  Act,  1889  (52  St  53 
Viet.  c.  45),  one  “  who,  in  the  customary  course  of  his  busi¬ 
ness  as  agent,  lias  authority  either  to  sell  goods,  or  to  con¬ 
sign  goods  for  the  purpose  of  sale,  or  to  buy  ^oods,  or  to 
uftise  money  on  the  security  of  goods.”  This  is  the  usual 
meaning  of  the  term  as  U9ed  in  legal  writings,  b  A  person 
or  persons  engaged  in  conducting  a  mercantile  agency  (in 
sense  b1.  —  m.  law,  the  laws  that  deal  with,  or  have  grown 
out  of,  the  usages  and  customs  of  merchants  or  business 


men'tal-ism  (mPn'tdl-Iz’m),  n. 
See  -i^M  men't&l-ist,  n. 
meji'tal-lze.  r.  See  -ize.— 
man  tal  i  za'tlon  (-T-za'ehiin  : 

n.  [to  intend.) 
ment-e.  -f*  mint,  a  plant;  mint, | 
menteine,  tene.  +  maintain. 
men 'tel.  manti.e, 
men'ter-y,  n.  [F.  menterie.] 
Lying.  Obs. 

meniha  camphor.  Menthol, 
men-tha*  trum  (ni  v  n-t  h  ft  b'- 
tr/im),  n.  [L.  men  fast  rum.]  A 
kind  of  mint.  Obs. 

II  menthe  (mast),  n.  [F.]  Mint, 
men'thyl  (nifin'thll),  n.  [Men¬ 
tha  -t-  -///.]  Org.  Chem.  The 
radical  (CmHu,)  of  which  men¬ 
thol  is  the  hydroxide, 
menticore.  +  manticore. 
men'ti-cul  ture  (men'tT-knl  - 
tpr).  n.  I L.  mens,  mentis,  mind 
-f  cultura  culture.  1  Mind  cul¬ 
ture.  men  ti-cul'tur-al  (-knl'- 
tyir-rJ  1  a. 

men-tig'er-ous  (m?n-tYj'Pr-t?fi), 
a.  [mento-  -4-  -g crons.]  Hearing 
the  mentum  (of  an  iiiKect). 
men  tile.  m  ani  i  K. 
men'tion  a  ble  (m^n'shan-d- 
b’l),  a.  See -able. 
men'tion  ate,  r.  t.  [I.T>.  men- 
tiountus,  p.  p.  of  mentionare.] 
To  aiention.  Otis.  — a.  Men¬ 


tioned.  Obs.  [t  ions.  | 

men'tion-er.  n.  One  whomen-| 
men'tion-less,  u.  St*e  -i,»  ss 
men  ti'tion  (m  n-tTsh'//n).  n. 
[L.  mentifin ,  fr.  mentiri  to  lie.] 
Act  of  telling  lies.  Ohs. 
men'to-an-te'ri-or.  a.  [■»ento- 
-4-  anterior.]  Obstetrics.  Having 
the  chin  directed  forward;  — 
said  of  a  fetus  in  the  uterus, 
men  to-pos-te'ri-or,  «.  [mento- 
-4-  posterior.]  Obstetrics.  Hav¬ 
ing  the  chin  directed  backward; 
—  said  of  a  fetus  in  the  uterus, 
men-to'ri-al  (m£  n-tfi'M-rt  1 ; 
201 ),  <>.  [From  mentok.J  <  on- 
taining  advice  or  admonition, 
men'tor-ism  (mOn'tbr-lz’m),  n. 
See  -ism 

men'tcr-ihip.  n.  See -ship. 
Men'u ( mf  n'<To).  Var.  of  Manu. 

|  menuce.  mknise. 

!  menuet.  minuet. 

i  Me-nu'ra  (mf-nn'rd).  n.  [NL.; 
Gr.  pvi'Tj  moon  4-  ovpa  tail.] 
Zobl.  The  genus  consisting  of 
the  lyre  birds.  It  constitutes  a 
family,  Me-nn'ri-dae  (-rT-d?). 

i  menuee.  mknise,  minish. 

meny  +  many.  ..  , 

men'y  (mfn'T).  <Yb6.  or  dial. 
Eng  var.  of  mein  if. 
men'y-an'thint  mf  n'Y-Sn'thYn ), 
n.  Chem.  The  neutral  hitter 


I  principle  of  the  buck  bean  | 
(Menyanthes  trifn/iata). 
men'yie.  +  manyie. 
msn'yi©  (m'n'yY).  Scot.  A- dial. 
Eng.  var.  of  mein ik.  [manzil  | 
men'zil  (mfn'zYl).  V'nr.  of; 
rae'o  (ma'fl),  n.  One  of  an  ag¬ 
ricultural  caste  numerous  in 
j  Punjab,  Raj pu tana.  Central  In¬ 
dia.  and  the  United  Provinces, 
meoble.  moble. 
meoc.  +  meek. 
meode.  +  meed,  n. 

,  meoke.  +  meek. 
meokeschipe,  n.  Meekness.  Obs. 
Me  on'e-nim  (mf-Cn'f-nYm  ; 
-tf'nf-nYm).  Bib. 
Me-on'o-thaKmf-bn'MhT ;  mP- 
o'nfi- ;  me'ii-nC'-).  Bib. 

||  me'o  pe-rl'cu-lo(pe-rYk'fi-l5). 
[L.]  At  my  own  risk, 
meore.  +  mire. 
meorknesse.  +  murkness. 
raeoseise.  misease. 
meoule,  n.  [OF.  tneole ,  F.  moelle, 

L.  medulla.]  Prob.,  medulla. 

Obs.  [or  desire.  | 

||  me'o  vo'to.  [L.]  By  my  wish! 
me-ow'  (mf-ou').  Var.  of  mew 
(of  a  eat). 

M.  E.  P-  Abbr.  Mean  effective 

pressure.  ffa'ftth).  Bib.  \ 

Meph'a-ath  (mef'fi-ftth  ;  mP-l 
Me-phib'o  sheth  (m  f-f  Y  b'5- 


shfth),  n.  Bib.  Son  of  Jonathan 
and  grandson  of  Saul, 
mephis,  n  [Corrupt,  of  L.  Mem¬ 
phites  (lapis),  Gr.  p. ep<b  V179.] 
The  Memphian  stone  Obs. 
Me-Dhis'to  (mf-fYs'tC)  Short 

for  M  EPIUSTOPH  ELES. 

Meph  ia-to-phel'ic  (mrf'Ys-tfJ- 
lfrlk),  a.  Mephistophelean. 

Meph  is-toph  e-lis 'tic  <-tbf/C- 
lYs'tYk),  a.  Resembling  Meph¬ 
istopheles. 

mephites  Erron.  for  m  ephitis. 
me-phit'i-cal  ( mf-fYt'Y-kdl;,  a. 
Mephitic. 

Meph  i-ti'n*  (mff'Y-tT'ne).  n. 
pi.  [NL.  See  mephitis]  Zohl. 
A  subfamily  of  Mustelidte.  the 
American  skunks,  including 
three  genera,  Mephitis ,  $pi fri¬ 
gate,  and  Conepatus.  —  meph'i- 
tdnetmff'Y-tTn:  -tYn:  183),  a.  Sf  n. 
meph'l-tiBm  (mCf'Y-tYz’m),  n. 
Mephitic  poisoning, 
meph'l-tized  <mff'Y-tYzd),  n.  a. 
Charged  with  mephitis.  Obs. 
mer.  +  mar  ;  mare,  an  animal: 
mayor;  mere. 

mer-.  See  mero-  [onnl.| 

mer.  Abbr.  Meridian:  ineridi-| 
Me'rab  (me'rftb).  Bib 
merabole.  +  myrobalan. 
me  ra'cious  (mf-ra'shus),  a. 
[L.  meracus,  fr.  merns  pure.J 


people  or  their  relations  to  each  other.  The  term  is  of  in¬ 
definite  significance,  including  generally,  however,  the  law 
of  partnership,  joint-stock  companies,  agency,  negotiable 
paper,  contracts  with  carriers,  insurance,  sale,  bottomry 
and  respondentia,  debtt  guaranty,  stoppage  in  transit, 
lien,  bankruptcy,  and  insolvency.  Cf.  law  merchant. 
—  mercantile  paper,  negotiable  paper  given  by  merchants 
for  goods  bought  or  received  on  consignment.  —  m  «y»tem, 
Econ.,  the  system  of  public  economy  (cf.  political  econ¬ 
omy,  economics)  that  developed  in  the  states  of  Europe 
upon  the  centralization  of  power  accompanying  the  detay 
of  the  feudal  systems.  It  was  broadly  characterized  by 
the  fact  that  its  policy  in  the  governmental  regulation  of 
industries,  trade,  and  commerce,  esp.  with  foreign  coun¬ 
tries,  was  determined  rather  by  national  aims  than  local 
or  individual  interests,  seeking  to  build  up  the  national 
strength  and  prosperity  by  securing  a  favorable  balance 
of  trade  (which  see),  the  development  of  agriculture  and 
manufactures,  the  creation  of  a  merchant  marine,  and  the 
establishment  of  foreign  trading  monopolies.  Charac¬ 
teristic  English  legislation  based  on  mercantile-system 
principles  was  that  establishing  the  regulated  companies 
(which  see),  the  Navigation  Laws,  the  Corn  Laws,  statutes 
establishing  discriminating  or  protective  tariff  duties,  etc. 
It  was  modified  and  largely  superseded  by  the  economic 
system  of  the  physiocrats  and  the  system  of  laissez  faire. 

Adam  Smith  maker  the  theory  ol  the  balance  of  trade  .  .  .  the 
central  doctrine  of  the  mercantile  system.  .  .  .  But  in  the  light  of 
modern  historical  research  it  can  scarcely  he  maintained  that  the 
mercantile  system  was  merely  the  outcome  ol  a  failure  to  distin¬ 
guish  between  wealth  and  money.  If'.  A.  S.  Heu  ins. 

mer'ean  til Ism  (inGr'kfin-tTl-Tz’m  ;  -til-Tz’m),  n.  1.  The 
spirit,  theory,  or  practice  of  mercantile  pursuits  ;  devotion 
to  commercial  enterprise  ;  commercialism. 

2.  Econ.  The  theory  or  practice  of  the  mercantile  system, 
mer'ean- til-ist,  n.  One  who  favors  or  practices  mercan- 

;  tilism.  —  mer  can  til  is'tic  (  Ts'tlk),  a. 
mer  cap'tal  (mer-kXp'tdl),  n.  [mercaptan  -f-  tf/dehyde.] 

|  Org.  Chem.  Any  of  a  series  of  compounds  of  the  general 
I  formula  RCH(SR/)2,  formed  by  the  reaction  of  mercaptan* 

1  with  aldehydes,  and  analogous  to  the  acetals ;  —  called  also 
1  thioacetal.  They  are,  in  general,  oils  of  unpleasant  odor, 
mer  cap'tan  (  tdn),  n.  [G.,  fr.  LL.  mercurium  caplans  seiz¬ 
ing  mercury  (caplans,  p.  pr.  of  L.  captare  to  seize) :  cf.  F. 
mercaptan.]  Org.  Chem.  Any  of  a  series  of  compounds  of 
the  general  formula  RSH,  analogous  to  the  alcohols,  but 
containing  sulphur  in  place  of  oxygen,  and  hence  called 
also  thioalcohols,  or  sulphur  alcohols  ;  specif.,  ethyl  mer¬ 
captan,  CoHr.SH,  the  first  discovered  and  most  important. 
The  mercaptans  are,  in  general,  colorless  liquids  having  a 
strong,  repulsive,  garlic  odor,  and  are  formed  by  the  reac¬ 
tion  of  alkyl  balides  with  hydrosulphides  and  in  other 
ways.  They  are  so  called  because  the  hydrogen  of  the  SH 
group  is  easily  replaced  by  mercury  and  other  metals, 
forming  compounds  called  mer-cap'tides  (-tidz;  -tTdz , 
184),  or  mer  cap'tids  <-tldz). 

mer-cap'tol  (-tol ;  -t 51),  n.  Org.  Chem.  Any  of  a  series  of 
compounds  formed  by  the  reaction  of  mercaptans  wutli 
ketones;  specif.,  the  compound,  (CHh)2C(SCvHs)2,  formed 
from  mercaptan  and  acetone.  They  are  analogous  to  the 
mercaptals  and,  like  them,  are  liquids  of  unpleasant  odor. 
Mer  ca-tO'ri-al  (mQr'ko-tS'rT-dl ;  201),  a.  Of  or  pertain¬ 
ing  to  the  geographer  Mercator  or  his  method  of  projec¬ 
tion  ;  as,  Mercatorial  bearings. 

Mer  ca'tor’s  chart  (mer-ka'terz ;  mXr-ka'tOrz).  A  chart 
constructed  on  the  principle  of  Mercator’s  projection. 
Mercator’s  projection-  A  method  of  map  making  in  which 
the  meridians  are  drawn  parallel  to  each  other,  and  the 
parallels  of  latitude  are  straight  lines  whose  distance  from 
each  other  increases  with  their  distance  from  the  equator, 
so  that  at  all  places  t lie  degrees  of  latitude  and  longitude 
have  to  each  other  the  same  ratio  as  on  the  sphere  itself. 
This  produces  an  apparent  enlargement  of  the  polar  re¬ 
gions  (as  in  the  map  under  date  line),  but  it  is  of  great 
importance  for  navigational  purposes,  since  a  rhumb  line 
in  such  a  chart,  is  always  a  straight  line.  Called  also  (in¬ 
accurately)  cylindric  projection,  in  one  form  of  which  (pro¬ 
jection  of  the  surface  of  a  sphere  from  its  center,  on  a 
cylinder  tangent  along  the  equator)  a  depiction  similar  in 
general  is  obtained  on  rolling  the  cylinder  out  upon  a  plane. 
Mer  ce-da'ri-an  (mQr'se-da'rT-rtii  ;  115),  n.  R.  C.  Ch.  A 
member  of  an  order  (the  Order  of  the  Blessed  Virgin 
Mary  of  Mercy  [LL.,  de  Mercede]  for  the  Redemption  of 
Captives)  founded  at  Barcelona  in  1218  or  1223  by  Peter 
Nolasco,  a  French  knight,  as  an  order  of  priests  and 
knights  for  the  delivery  of  Christian  captives  in  Moham¬ 
medan  countries.  It  adopted  the  Augustinian  rule,  was 
confirmed  by  Gregory  IX.  in  1235,  and  later  (151(5)  had  ex¬ 
tended  to  it  by  Leo  X.all  the  privileges  of  mendicant 
orders,  this  being  confirmed  by  Benedict  XIII.  (1725). 
Subsequently  it  w  as  especially  engaged  in  the  Christian¬ 
izing  of  Central  and  South  America, 
mer'ce-na-ry  (mfir'se-na-rT),  a.  [L.  mercenarius ,  fr.  merces 
wages,  reward.  See  mercy.]  1.  Acting  merely  for  re¬ 
ward  ;  serving,  working,  or  done  solely  for  pay  ;  hireling  ; 
venal ;  moved  by  considerations  of  pay,  profit,  or  self-in¬ 
terest  ;  having  pecuniary  advantage  as  its  object  or  aim  ; 
greedy  of  gain  ;  sordid  ;  selfish. 

For  God  forbid  I  should  my  papers  blot 

With  mercenary  lines,  with  servile  pen.  Daniel. 


Without  mixture  or  adultera¬ 
tion:  hence,  strong:  racy.  Obs. — 
me  rac'i-ty  (  rfts'l-tY).  n.  Obs. 
meracle.  4*  MIRACLK. 
me'rai  Incorrect  for  mere, 
Maori  war  club. 

Me-ra'lah( mf-ra'yd :  niP-rl'd).  | 
Me  ra'ioth  (int-ra'y5th  ;  mC- 
rt'Oth).  Bib. 
merakyll.  +  miracle. 

Mer'a-la  (mer'd-l«).  D  Bib. 
Me'ran  ( me'rnn >.  Bib. 

Me-ra'ri  (mf-rS'rl ;  115).  Bib. 
Me  ra'rites  (-rYt*).  w.  pi.  Bib. 
Mer  a-tha'im  (mer'd-tha'lm). 
Bib.  fcury.l 

mere.  Abbr.  Mercurial  ;  mer-| 
rner'ca  ble.  «.  IL.  mercabihs, 
fr.  mercari  to  traffic,  bliv.j 
Capable  of  being  bought.  Obs. 
mercadore.  u.  [Sp.  mercader.] 
A  merchant.  Obs. 
mer'eal  (mfir'krtl),  n.  [Tamil 
marafrk  dl .\  See  M  e  a  sure.  Table. 
mercandise.  +  merchandise. 
mer'can-tll.  Mercantile.  R.  Sp. 
mer'c&n-tile-ly.  adv.  of  mer¬ 
cantile.  (Commercialism.  | 
mer  can-tll'i-ty  (-tYl'Y-tY),  n.l 
mer'cap-tu'ric  (mOr'k&p-tn'- 
rYk),  a.  [mercaptan  4-  «rtc.) 
Physiol.  Chem.  Designating  cer¬ 
tain  organic  acids.mercaptan  de-  1 
rivatives,  excreted  in  the  urine  1 


by  animals  dosed  with  ha4ogeu 
derivatives  of  benzene, 
mercaslte.  +  marcasite. 
mercat.  mercate.  +  market. 
mer  ca-tan'te.  marc an- 

tant.  [  Obs.  J 

mer'ea-tive,  a.  Mercatorial.  J 
mer  ca  to  'ri  al  (mQr'kd-tC'rY- 
a\  ;  201),  a.  IT,,  mercatorius.  1 
Mercantile  Rare.  [n.f 

Mercator  sailing.  See  sailing, | 
mer' ca  t© ry.  a.  fl,  mercatori¬ 
us.]  Mercatorial.  Obs.  Oxf.E.D. 
mercatte.  f  meerkat. 
mer'ea-ture,  n.  [L.  mercatura .} 
Commerce;  trade.  Obs. 
mercaund.  f  merchant. 
merce.  +  amerce,  r. ;  murk, a. 
merceabill.  +  mekciablk. 

|  mer  ced'  (mPr-thatfe';  14G),  n. ; 
pi.  -cedes  (-tha'thas).  [Sp.]  A 
gift. 

mercede.  n.  [],.  merces,  merce- 
dis,  wages.]  Wages;  pay.  Obs. 
Mer-ced'i  nus  (m?r-s£d'Y-n«7s), 
n.  [1,..  also  Mercedonius.]  See 
Roman  calendar. 
merce'ment.  n.  Amercement ; 
also.  doom.  Obs. 
mer  ce  na'rl-an,  n.  A  mercena¬ 
ry.  Obs. 

mer'ee  na-rl-ly  (mffr'sP-nft-rY- 
lY),  adv  of  mercenary. 
mer'ce-na  rl-nesa,  n  See -NESS. 


food,  foot ;  out,  oil ;  chair  ;  go  ;  sing,  in^  i  ♦hen,  thin  ;  nature,  verdure  (250) ;  K  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144) ;  boN  ;  yet;  zh  =  z  in  azure.  Number*  refer  to  $§  in  Quids. 

Full  explanations  of  Abbreviations,  Signs,  etc.,  Immediately  precede  the  Vocabulary. 
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MERCn 


2  Serving  for  pay  or  wages ;  hired  ;  hireling  ;  —  now  only 
of  soldiers  serving  in  an  army  not  of  their  own  country. 

3.  Salaried;  also,  conducted,  engaged  in,  or  run  for,  the 
purpose  of  making  money.  Obs. 

Syn.  — Mercenary,  hireling,  venal.  Mercenary  in  the 
sense  of  hired  applies  (without  necessary  opprobrium) 
only  to  soldiers ;  as,  mercenary  troops.  That  is  mercenary , 
in  ordinary  usage,  which  is  actuated  by  (usually  sordid  or 
self-seeking)  considerations  of  profit  or  reward  ;  as,  “  She 
had  .  .  .  nothing  sordid  or  mercenary;  in  fact,  she  never 
thought  of  money”  {G.  Eliot) ;  “a  cold-hearted,  vain 
woman  .  .  .  the  determined  supporter  of  everything  mer¬ 
cenary  and  ambitious,  provided  it  be  only  mercenary  and 
ambitious  enough  ”  {Jane  Austen).  Hireling  applies  to 
that  which  is  (esp.)  servilely  sold,  venal,  to  that  which  is 
(esp.)  basely  purchasable,  for  a  dishonorable  considera¬ 
tion  ;  both  words  are  terms  of  strong  opprobrium  ;  as,  “  a 
hireling  scribbler  or  a  hireling  peer  ”  {Pope) ;  “  prostituted 
muse  and  hireling  bard  ”  {Byron) ;  “  a  vermin  wriggling  in 
the  usurper’s  ear,  bartering  his  venal  wit  for  sums  of 
gold  ”  (Drydcn);  “  All  things  are  sold;  the  very  light  of 
heaven  is  venal  ”  {Shelley).  See  vendible,  hire. 
mer'ce-na-ry  (mfir'se-na-rt),  n. ; pi.  -ries  (-rTz).  [L.  mer - 
cenarius.]  1.  One  who  works  solely  for  pay;  a  hireling. 
Obs.  or  R. 

2.  One  who  is  hired  or  paid  for  his  work  ;  a  hireling;  — 
now  only  a  soldier  hired  into  foreign  service, 
mer'cer  (nifir'ser),  n.  [F.  mercier ,  fr.  L.  men ,  mercis , 
wares.  See  merchant.]  a  A  dealer  in  textile  fabrics,  as 
silks  or  woolens.  Eng.  b  A  dealer  in  small  wares.  Rare. 
mcr'cer  lze  (-iz),  v.  t. ;  -ized  (-Izd) ;  -iz'ing  (-iz'Tng). 
[From  (John)  Mercer  (1791-18GG),  an  English  calico  printer 
who  introduced  the  process  -f-  -ize."]  To  treat  (cotton  fiber 
or  fabrics)  with  a  solution  of  caustic  alkali.  Such  treat¬ 
ment  causes  the  fiber  to  shrink  in  length  and  become 
stronger  and  more  receptive  of  dyes.  If  the  yarn  or  cloth 
is  kept  under  tension  during  the  process,  it  assumes  a  silky 
luster.  —  mer  cer  i-za'tion  (-T-za'slmn  ;  -i-za'shfm),  n. 
Mer'cers  burg  the  ol'o  gy  (mGr'serz-bGrg).  A  system 
emanating  from  the  theological  seminary  of  the  German 
Reformed  Church  at  Mercersburg,  Pa.,  esp.  from  Prof. 
John  Williamson  Nevin  (1803-86).  It  advocated  a  Christo¬ 
centric  theology  and  asserted  that  the  church  as  the  Body 
of  Christ  has  passed  through  experiences  similar  to  those 
of  an  individual. 

mer'cer-y  (mGr'ser-T),  n. ;  pi.  -ies  (-Tz).  [F.  mercei'ie.] 

Mercers’  goods  or  wares  ;  also,  a  mercer’s  shop, 
the  Mercery.  Obs.  a  The  Mercers’  Company,  the  first  in 
order  of  precedence  of  the  twelve  great  London  City  Liv¬ 
ery  Companies,  b  The  place  or  street  where  the  mercers’ 
trade  is  carried  on.  c  The  mercers’  trade, 
merchan  dise  (mGr'ch&n-dlz),  n.  [F.  marchandise ,  OF. 
marchcandise.]  1.  The  objects  of  commerce  ;  whatever 
is  usually  bought  or  sold  in  trade,  or  market,  or  by  mer¬ 
chants ;  wares;  goods;  commodities. 

2.  Act  or  business  of  trading  ;  trade  ;  traffic.  Archaic. 

3.  A  kind  of  merchandise  or  goods  ;  a  commodity.  Obs. 
merchan  dise,  v.  i.  ;  -dised  (-dizd) ;  -dis'ing  (-diz'Tng).  To 

trade  ;  to  carry  on  commerce  ;  to  traffic, 
mer'chan-dise,  v.  t.  To  make  merchandise  of  ;  to  buy  and 
sell ;  to  trade  or  traffic  in.  “  Love  is  merchandised .”  Shak. 
merchant  (mGr'chSnt),  n.  [ME.  marchant ,  OF.  mar- 
cheant,  marchant,  F.  marchand ,  fr.  LL.  mercatans ,  - antis , 
p.  pr.  of  mercntare  to  negotiate,  L.  mercari  to  traffic,  fr. 
men ,  mercis ,  wares.  See  market  ;  cf.  commerce,  mercy.] 

1.  Orig.,  any  one  making  a  business  of  buying  and  selling 
commodities ;  a  trafficker ;  a  trader ;  now  :  a  One  who 
traffics  on  a  large  scale,  esp.  with  foreign  countries. 

Others,  like  merchants ,  venture  trade  abroad.  Shak. 
b  One  who  carries  on  a  retail  business ;  a  storekeeper  or 
shopkeeper.  Scot.,  North  of  Eng.,  ci*  U.  S. 

2.  A  buyer  ;  a  customer.  Scot. 

3.  A  supercargo.  Obs. 

4.  A  fellow  ;  person  ;  a  rogue.  Obs. 

5.  A  trading  vessel  ;  a  merchantman.  Obs. 
mer'chant,  a.  1.  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  employed  in,  trade 

or  merchandise  ;  of  or  pertaining  to  the  mercantile  marine; 
commercial  ;  composed  of  merchants  ;  as,  law  merchant  ; 
the  merchant  service  ;  a  merchant  city  ;  a  merchant  guild. 
2.  Designating  certain  sizes  of  wrought  iron  and  steel  bars, 
the  rolls  or  mill  by  which  they  are  formed,  etc. 
mer'chant-a  ble  (-chan-ta-b’l),  a.  1.  Fit  for  market;  such 
as  is  usually  sold  in  market,  or  such  as  will  bring  the  ordi¬ 
nary  price  ;  as,  merchantable  wheat ;  sometimes,  designa- 
ating  particular  kind  or  class  ;  as  :  a  The  highest  of  the 
three  grades  of  Newfoundland  codfish,  b  Boards  or  other 
lumber  inferior  to  clear  stuff,  but  fit  for  use. 

2.  Of  or  pert,  to  trade  or  commerce  ;  commercial.  Obs. 
merchant  adventurer;  pi.  merchants  adventurers  or 
merchant  adventukers.  1.  A  merchant  engaged  in  for¬ 
eign  commerce  by  the  establishment  of  trading  stations 
in,  and  the  sending  of  ventures  to,  other  countries ;  esp.,  a 
member  of  an  association  or  company  of  such.  Obs. 

2.  [cap. J  Eng.  Hist.  Specif.,  pi.,  a  famous  chartered  regu¬ 
lated  trading  company  which  operated  from  as  early  as  the 
14th  century  down  to  near  the  e^d  of  the  16th  century,  and 
whose  principal  business  was  the  export  of  cloth,  of  which 
trade  it  had  a  monopoly.  At  the  height  of  its  prosperity 
it  did  an  enormous  business  in  the  Netherlands,  having  as 
many  as  50,000  employees  there.  Eventually  its  principal 
depot  was  established  at  Hamburg,  and  it  became  known 
as  the  Hamburg  Company.  It  served  as  a  model  for  the 
great  foreign-trading  companies  of  the  16th  and  17th  cen¬ 
turies.  In  1555  a  company  or  association  of  Merchants  Ad¬ 
venturers  was  incorporated  for  the  discovery  of  unknown 
lands,  Sebastian  Cabot  being  named  governor  for  life. 


mer'chant-er  (mGr'chan-ter),  mer'chant-eer'  (-chan¬ 
ter'),  7i.  A  merchant  ship  ;  a  merchantman.  Now  Rare. 
mer'chant- like  (mdr'chfint-llk),  a.  A  adv.  Like  or  proper 
to  a  merchant ;  also,  Obs.,  mercantile, 
mer'chant-man  (-mfin),  n. ;  pi.  -men  (-m?n).  1.  A  mer¬ 
chant.  Archaic.  Malt.  xiii.  45. 

2.  A  trading  vessel ;  a  ship  employed  in  the  carriage  of 
goods  or  passengers,  as  distinguished  from  a  war  vessel,  a 
yacht,  a  fishing  vessel,  or  the  like, 
mer'chant  ry  (-rt),  7i.  1.  Mercantile  business  ;  trade. 

2.  The  body  of  merchants  taken  collectively, 
mer'chant’ s  mark  (mGr'chdnts).  A  mark  such  as  was 
formerly  used  by  merchant  traders  or  corporations  (not 
entitled  to  coats  of  arms)  on  their  goods  to  distinguish 
them  from  the  goods  of  others.  It  was  the  forerunner  of 
the  modern  trade-mark.  Merchants  of  nolle  birth  some¬ 
times  added  them  to  their  coats  of  arms, 
merchant  tailor  or.  Archaic,  taylor.  1.  A  tailor  who 
keeps  and  sells  materials  for  the  garments  which  he  makes. 
The  Company  of  the  Merchant  Taylors  is  one  of  the  great 
London  City  Livery  Companies. 

2-  fin  the  form  Merchant  Taylor.)  A  person  educated  at  the 
Merchant  Taylors’  School.  Eng. 

Mer'ei  an  (mur'si-an  ;  -sht-ftn),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the 
Anglian  kingdom  of  Mercia,  comprising  central  England. 
It  was  formed  in  the  6th  century  from  the  lusion  of  smaller  states, 
and  in  the  Nth  century  became*the  most  powerful  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  kingdoms.  Early  in  the  !)th  century  it  became  merged 
with  Wessex.  —  n.  A  native  or  inhabitant  of  Mercia;  also,  the 
language  of  Mercia.  See  Anglo-Saxon,  n.,  3. 
mer'ei  fill  (inQr'sT-fdbl),  a.  [mercy  -(-  -ful.]  Full  of 
mercy  ;  having  or  exercising  mercy  ;  disposed  to  pity  and 
spare  offenders  ;  compassionate. 

The  Lord,  the  Lord  God,  merciful  and  gracious.  Ex.  xxxiv.  6 
A  merciful  man  will  be  merciful  to  his  beast.  Old  Proverb 
Syn.  —  Compassionate,  tender,  gracious,  kind,  mild,  clem¬ 
ent,  benignant.  See  humane. 

—  mer'ci-ful-ly.  adv.  —  mer'ci-ful-ness,  n. 

mer'ei  less,  a.  1.  Destitute  of  mercy;  pitiless;  cruel; 
unsparing  ;  — said  of  beings,  their  actions,  etc.,  and  also, 
fig.,  of  things  ;  as,  a  merciless  tyrant ;  merciless  waves. 

2  Not  having  been  shown  mercy  ;  unpitied.  Obs. 

Syn.  —  Cruel,  unmerciful,  remorseless,  ruthless,  pitiless, 
hard-hearted,  barbarous,  savage. 

Merciless  Parliament.  =  Wonderful  Parliament. 

—  mer'ci-loss-ly,  adv.  —  mer'ci-less  ness,  n. 
mer'eur  am-mo'ni  um  (niGr'kfir-S-mo'riT-ftm),  n.  [ mer¬ 
curic  -j-  ammonium.]  Chem.  A  radical  regarded  as  de¬ 
rived  from  ammonium  by  the  substitution  of  mercury  for 
hydrogen;  specif.,  the  radical  NH2Hg.  Several  series  of 
mercurammonium  compounds,  or  mercuramines.  have  been  de¬ 
scribed,  as  NH.;HgX,  NHjHg.X,  NHoHgX,  (NHo)2HgX2  , 
etc.,  X  being  a  univalent  acid  radical.  1  hey  are  regarded 
by  some  as  amides  (NH2  Hg  Cl,  not  Hg:NH2Cl,  etc.). 

mer-cu'ri-al  (mer-ku'rY-ffl),  a.  [L.  mercurialis  of  or  be¬ 
longing  to  Mercury,  fr.  Mercurius  Mercury:  cf.  F.  mcr- 
cuine/.]  1.  [cu/>.]  Cf,  pert,  to,  or  characteristic  of,  the 
pod  Mercury.  Now  Rare. 

2.  [cap.]  Cf  or  pert,  to  the  planet  Mercury  ;  specif.,  Aslrol., 
born  under,  influenced  by,  or  due  to  the  influence  of,  it. 

3.  Having  qualities  supposed  to  come  from  being  born 
under  the  planet  Mercury,  or  fabled  to  belong  to,  or  to  be 
inspired  by,  the  god  Mercury,  or  likened  to  the  properties 
of  the  metal  mercury  ;  —  in  various  senses  ;  as:  swift;  ac¬ 
tive  ;  eloquent  ;  clever  ;  crafty  ;  commercial ;  money-mak¬ 
ing  ;  thievish;  sprightly;  fickle;  volatile;  changeable; 
as,  a  mercurial  youth  ;  a  mercurial  temperament. 

The  mercurial  wand  of  commerce.  J.  Q.  Adams. 

4.  Of  or  pert,  to,  containing,  or  consisting  of,  mercury ; 
as,  mercurial  preparations,  barometer.  See  mercury. 

Jj»  \ted.  Caused ‘by*,  'or  exhibiting  the  effect  of,  the  use  of 
urv  ;  air  mercurial  sore  mouth, 
im  zvtii  al,  n.  1.  A  person  born  under  Mercury  or  having 
mercurial  qualities,  as  a  sprightly,  volatile,  or  thievish 
person.  See  mercurial,  a.,  3.  Obs. 

2.  Pharm .  A  preparation  containing  mercury. 

3.  The  plant  mercury,  or  Good  King  Henry.  Obs. 
mer-cu'ri-al  ism  (-Tz’m),  n.  [mercurial  -f-  -fan.]  Med. 

The  morbid  condition  produced  by  the  excessive  use  of  mer¬ 
cury,  or  by  exposure  to  its  fumes,  as  in  mining  or  smelting, 
mer-cu'ri- al-iza'tion  (-T-za'slmn  ;  -i-za'slifin),  n.  Act  of 
mercurializing,  or  state  of  being  mercurialized, 
mer  cu'ri-al-ize  (mer-ku'ri-ftl-iz),  r.  t. ;  mer-cu'ri-al-ized 
(-Izd) ;  mer-cu'ri-al-iz'ing  (-iz'ing).  1.  To  make  mercurial. 

2.  Med.  To  affect  or  treat  with  mercury. 

3.  Photog.  To  treat  with  mercury  ;  to  expose  to  the  vapor 
of  mercury.  See  daguerreotype. 

mer-cu'ri  al-ize,  v.  i.  To  be  sprightly,  fantastic,  or  capri¬ 
cious.  Obs. 

mer'eu  ri-am  mo'ni  um  (in  G  r'k  u-rY-ft-m  o'n  T-S  m),  n. 
Chem.  The  univalent  radical  NH>Hg  ;  as,  mercuri-ammo- 
nium  chloride,  NH.jHgCl.  See  white  precipitate  a 
Mer-cu'ri  an  (mer-ku'rT-3n),  a.  a  Of  or  pert,  to  the  god 
or  the  planet  Mercury,  b  [/.  c.]  =  mercurial,  3.  Obs. 

mer  CU'ric  (-rtk),  a.  Chem.  Of,  pert,  to,  or  containing, 
mercury;  —  said  specif,  of  compounds  in  which  this  ele¬ 
ment,  has  a  valence  of  two. 

mercuric  chloride,  corrosive  sublimate.  —  m.  cyanide,  a  com¬ 
ound,  Hg(CN)2,  obtained  in  the  form  of  square  prisms 
y  dissolving  mercuric  oxide  in  hydrocyanic  acid,  and 
evaporating.  When  heated  it  decomposes  into  mercury 
and  cyanogen.  — m.  iodide,  a  compound,  Hgl2,  occurring 
in  two  crystalline  modifications,  yellow  rhombic  and  red 
octohedral.  The  red  form  is  the  stable  one  at  ordinary 
temperatures,  and  is  used  as  a  brilliant  but  impermanent 
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cure.  Cf.  merchant.]  7 
commerce  and 
derive  of  t  1  k  Her¬ 

mes,  and  to  whom,  accordingly,  the 
ot  her  1  haractssrUt  !  mes,  as 

herald  or  messenger  of  the  gods, 
condi  1  the  lower 

world,  and  goo  of  loquence,  were 
aacril  Hie 

worsl  j  v  .s  introduced  into  Rome, 
from  southern  Iraly,  as  early  as  495 
e.  c. 

2.  A  statue  or  ini 
specif.,  a  herm. 


trie/  or  iodine  scarlet.  -- 
ed  in  the  form  of  color- 
).  by  lissolving  mercury  in  hot 
!  r,  basic  mercuric  nitrates. 
*.  lonncd  as  a  heavy  brilliant 
i.  i  curie  nitrate,  by 
in  d  tin  n  called  also  red  pre- 
■y<  <tr  precipitate)  is  obtained 
Lids  are  used  in  oint- 
ctionsof  the  eyelids. 


curring  native  as  cin- 
black  powder  or  as  a 
m.  sulphocyanate  or  thlocya- 


r.  L  ;  -Fi ed  (-fid) ;  -fy'ino 
a  To  obtain  mercury  from 
expels  the  mercury  in  fumes, 
d.  b  To  combine  or  mingle 
with  mercury ;  to  mercuri- 
fl  ka'shfin),  7i. 

;  -  ku'r«8  ;  277  :  the  second  ac¬ 
id  ruses  as  mer-cu'rous  oxride. 
)f,  pert,  to,  or  derived  from, 
said  specif,  of  compounds 
i-rded  as  having  a  valence 
imel.  -  m.  oxide,  a  com- 
.  isli  black  powder  by  treat- 
1  h  caust i«'  alkali. 

-pies  (-rTz).  [L.  Mercurius, 
o  merx  wares  :  cf.  F.  Mer- 
R<r  i .  Relig.  A  Latin  god  of 
ult  was 


of 


ercury ; 
of  tidings ;  a 


in  titi 


3 

bearer  of 
guide  :  he 
(now  cluefl 

There  wi.i  alwn;  p  no  m  c 
tail  i  < t<--;  who  aro  ntcrci 
apj.u  1  it ; .  ... 

4.  [/.  c.j  a  nimble  or  cl 

son  ;  also,  a  skillful  thief. 

5.  A  hawker  of  pamphlets  or  the 
like.  Obs. 

6.  Astron.  A  planet  of  the  solar  sys-  _A  . 

tem  being  the  nearest  known  one  byOio'vann'di  Bologna* 
to  the  sun,  from  which  its  mean  dis¬ 
tance  is  about  36,000,000  miles.  Its  period  is  88  days,  and  its 
diameter  about  3,00(»  miles.  It  is  visible  to  the  naked  eye 
only  for  a  few  days  at  a  time  as  an  evening  or  a  morning 
star.  Symbol,  $• 

7  Her.  Purpure,  in  blazoning  by  the  planets.  Obs. 

8  [/.  c.]  Chem.  A  heavy  silver- white  metallic  element, 
the  only  metal  that  is  liquid  at  ordinary  temperatures;  — 
called  also,  popularly,  quicksilver,  sp.  gr.,  13.5G  at  15°  C. 
At.  wt.,  200.6.  Alchemical  symbol,  $•  Chemical  symbol, 
Hg  {hydrargyrum).  Mercury  occurs  native,  and  in  cin¬ 
nabar,  (alomel,  and  a  few  other  minerals.  It  is  chiefly 
prepared  by  roasting  cinnabar  and  condensing  the  va¬ 
pors.  Mercury  freezes  at  —  38.85?  C.  (—37.93°  F.)  and  b  ils 
at  357°  C.(6753  F.).  It  does  ngt  oxidize  unless  heated  ne  1 1  ly 
to  boiling.  It  is  used  in  barometers  and  thermometers  and 
for  other  scientific  purposes,  and  for  extracting  gold 
and  silver  from  their  ores  (amalgamation  process).  Its 
compounds  are  used  in  medicine  as  purgatives,  alteratives, 
and  esp.  as  antisyphilitics.  Its  alloys  are  called  amalgams. 
See  amalgam.  Chemically,  mercury  is  univalent  and  biva¬ 
lent,  forming  the  basic  oxides  Hg20  (mercurous)  and  HgO 
(mercuric).  Its  molecule  is  monatomic.  The  element  and 
its  compounds  are  poisonous. 

9.  [/.  c.]  The  mercury  in  a  thermometer  or  barometer. 

10.  [/.  c.]  Mercurial  quality,  as  sprightliness,  spirit,  mu¬ 
tability,  fickleness,  etc.  Obs. 

He  was  so  full  of  mercury  that  he  could  not  fix  long  in  any 
friendship,  or  to  any  design.  B]>.  Burnet. 

11.  [/.  c.]  [Cf.  L.  heiba  mercurialis,  name  of  a  plant.] 
Hot.  a  Any  plant  of  the  genus  Mercurialis ,  esp.  dog’s-mer- 
cury  {M.  pereimis).  b  Good  King  Henry,  c  Poison  ivy.  U.S. 
mercury  ammonium  compounds.  =  mercurammonium  COM¬ 
POUNDS.—  m.  pump.  Any  of  various  vacuum  pumps  in  which 
air  or  other  gas  is  trapped  and  exhausted  by  a  stream  or 
broken  stream  of  mercury.  See  Geissler  pump,  Sprengel 
pump. 

Mer-cu'ti-o  (mer-ku'shT-o),  n.  In  Shakespeare’s  “  Romeo 
and  Juliet,”  a  witty,  madcap  gentleman,  friend  to  Romeo. 
He  is  slain  by  Tybalt. 

mer'ey  (mGr'sT),  n.  ;  pi.  mercies  (-sTz).  [ME.  merci,  F. 
merci,  L.  mcrces,  mercedis,  hire,  pay,  reward,  LL.,  equiv. 
to  misericoi'dia  pity,  mercy.  L.  merces  is  prob.  akin  to 
mevx  wares.  See  merchant  ;  cf.  amerce.]  1.  Forbearance 
from  inflicting  harm,  esp.  in  the  way  of  punishment,  under 
provocation,  when  one  has  the  power  to  inflict  it ;  compas¬ 
sionate  treatment  of  an  offender  or  adversary  ;  clemency. 

Examples  of  justice  must  be  made  for  terror  to  some  ;  examples 
of  mercy  for  comfort  to  others  Bacon. 


mer'cer-ess,  n.  A  female  mer¬ 

cer.  Pare. 

mer'cer-shlp,  n.  See  -ship. 
merch  (mgrx).  Scot,  var  of 
marrow',  a  substance. 

merchand,  merchaun,  etc:  4* 

MERC  IIANT. 

mer'chan  dis  a  ble  (mOr'chdn- 
dfz'd-b’l),  a.  Merchantable, 
mer'chan-dls  er  f-dlz-'Cr).  n.  A 
trader  ;  a  merchant, 
mer'chan-dize.  diz  er.etc.  Vars. 
of  MERCHANDISE,  etc. 
merchandrise,  n.  Merchandise. 
Obs.  Scot. 

mer'chand  ry  (mflr'ch/Tn-drY), 
n.  [See  merchant. J  Trade; 
commerce.  Archaic. 
mer'chand-y,  n.  IOF.  marchan- 
dte,  marcheandie.]  Merchand- 
ry  ;  also,  merchandise.  Obs. 
mer'chant  .v.i.Sft.  [ME.iimr- 
chaunden,  OF.  marcheander, 
marchandcr.)  To  be  a  mer¬ 


chant,  or  deal  in  (merchandise). 
Obs.  or  P.  [  Ref.  Sp.  1 

mer'chant-a-bl.  Merchantable. | 
mer'chant-a-ble-ness.  n.  See 
-ness.  [chant  iron. I 

merchant  bar.  A  bar  of  mer-| 
mer  'chan  t-hood,  n.  See -hood. 
merchant  iron.  Bar  iron  of  the 
lowest  quality,  produced  by  cut¬ 
ting  up  puddled  bar,  reheating, 
ana  rolling  or  forging, 
mer'chant-ish.  a.  See-isn. 
mer'chant-ly,  a.  Merchantlike. 
Obs.  or  P.  [mark.  Obs.  I 

merchant  mark.  =  merch  ant’s  | 
merchant  mill.  A  rolling  mill 
for  production  of  the  common 
small  sizes  of  square  and  round 
bar  iron,  or  sometimes  of  angle 
and  tee  bars. 

merchant  prince.  A  merchant 
having  princely  wealth, 
merchant  service.  Mercantile 

marine;  maritime  commerce. 


mer'chant  ship,  n.  See -ship. 
merchant  ship.  A  ship  em¬ 
ployed  in  commerce 
merchant  venturer.  =  mer¬ 
chant  ADVENTURER.  Hist. 

mer'chant  y.  +  merch andy. 
merche  +  march. 
mer'chet  (mfir'chPt),  n.  [LL. 
marcheta,  marchetnm,  merche - 
turn.  Cf.  market.)  Fend.  Laic. 
A  fine  paid  to  a  superior  for  the 
privilege  of  giving  a  daughter  in 
marriage.  It  was  usually  con¬ 
sidered  as  belonging  to  servile 
tenure. 

merchiness.  n.  [See  marrowy  ; 
-ness.]  Marrowy  state.  Obs. 
Scot. 

merchon.  +  marchion. 
merci.  +  mercy.  [Thanks!) 

|  mer  ci'  (mSr'sc'),  interj.  [F.lJ 
mer'ci-a-ble.  a.  (OF.)  Merci¬ 
ful  ;  kind  ;  forgiving.  Obs.  — 
mer'ci-a-bly.  mer'ci-a-ble-ly. 


adv.  Obs.  [Obs.  Scot. | 

mercial.  a.  Merciful;  kindly. | 
merciall.  +  martial. 
mer'ei-a-ment.  n.  Short  for 

AMERCIAMENT.  Obs. 
merciere,  n.  [OF.,  nom.)  One 
who  has  mercy.  Obs. 
mer'ei-fy,  v.  t.  To  pity.  Obs. 
merciment.  +  mercement. 
mer'ei-ment.  n.  [See  amerce¬ 
ment,  amerce.)  (One’s) mercy; 
discretion  ;  —  with  at,  in,  or  un¬ 
der.  Scot. 
merck.  +  murk. 
mer'cur-aro'ine  (mQr'kflr-ttm'- 
In  ;  -d-men'  ;  184),  n.  Also -in. 
Chem.  See  mercurammonium. 
Mercure.  •)*  Mercury. 

Mer  cn-re'an( mnr/k(I-re'dn), n. 
=  Mercurian,  n..  2. 
mer-cu'ri-al  ine  (m?r-ku'rY-dl- 
Yn  ;  -en  ;  184),  n.  Also  -in.  Chem. 
Methylamine  ;  —  formerly  so 
called  because  obtained  from 


the  seeds  of  certain  species  of 
the  genus  Mercurialis. 
mer-cu'ri-al-ist.  n.  1.  A  mercu¬ 
rial  person.  Obs. 

2.  A  guide.  Obs. 

3.  Med.  A  physician  who  uses 
much  mercury. 

mer-cu'ri-al 'i’-ty  (-ftl'Y-tY),  n. 

1.  Mercurial  quality  or  state. 

2.  Mercurial  part.  Ohs. 

mer-cn'ri-al-ly,  adv.  of  mercu¬ 
rial.  [Rare.  | 

mer-cu'ri-al-ness,  n.  See  -ness.  | 
Mer-(u'ri-an.  n.  1  One  born 
under  Mercury. 

2  An  inhabitant  of  Mercury, 
mer-cu'ri-o-syph'i-lis  (m  ?  r- 
kn'rT-P-sYf'Y-lYs),  n.  A  morbid 
condition  regarded  as  due  partly 
to  syphilis  and  partly  to  the 
mercury  used  to  cure  it.  -mer- 
cu'ri-o-syph  i-lit'ic(-lYt'Yk),  a 
mer-cu'ri  ous.  a.  Mercurial. 
|  06s.— mer  cu'ri-ous-ness.R  Obs. 


mer'eu-rism.  n.  (From  MbR(  I  - 
ky.J  A  mercurial  communica¬ 
tion  or  announcement.  Obs. 
Mer'cu-ri8t,  n.  One  born  under 
Mercury  ;  alBO,  a  newspaper 
writer.  Obs.  Oxf.  E.  D. 

Mer-cu'ri-us  (mSr-kfl'rl-di). 
Latin  form  of  Mercury.  Bib. 
mer-cu'rl-zate,  a.  Mercurified. 
Obs. 

mer'eu-ry.  v  t  To  wash  with 
a  preparation  of  mercury.  Obs. 
mercury  fulminate.  =  fulmi¬ 
nate  of  mercury. 

Mer'cu-rv’s  vi'o-’.et  (mOr'kfl- 
rYz).  =  Marian's  violet. 
mer'eu-ry-va  por.  or  -va'pour. 
lamp  An  efficient  lamp  in  the 
form  of  a  vacuum  tube  contain¬ 
ing  mercury  vapor  which  is 
made  incandescent  by  the  pas¬ 
sage  of  an  electric  current.  The 
light  is  greenish  blue  and  highly 
actinic. 


ale,  senate,  c&re,  ftm,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofa ;  eve,  event,  €nd,  recent,  maker;  ice,  ill;  old,  Obey,  orb,  odd,  s6ft,  connect ;  use,  unite,  urn,  up,  circus,  menii  ; 

P  Foreign  Word.  +  Obsolete  Variant  of.  -f  combined  with.  =  equals. 
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2  Compassionate  treatment  of  the  unfortunate  and  help¬ 
less  ;  sometimes,  favor ;  beneficence.  Luke  x.  S7. 

3.  Disposition  to  exercise  compassion  or  forgiveness  ;  mer¬ 
cifulness  ;  pity;  compassion;  willingness  to  spare  or  to  help. 

In  whom  merer/  Iacketh  mid  is  not  founden.  Sir  T.  Elliot 

4.  The  power  to  be  merciful  or  clement ,  clemency  ;  kind¬ 
ness  ;  —  usually  in  locutions  implying  an  appeal  for  mercy ; 
as,  to  throw  one’s  self  on  the  mercy  of  a  conqueror. 

tVe  trusted  ourselves  to  the  mercy  of  the  a  ares  Swift. 
O-  A  merciful  act,  as  of  God  ;  a  blessing  regarded  as  a 
manifestation  of  compassion  or  favor. 

The  Father  of  mercies  and  the  God  of  all  comfort.  2  Cor  i.  3 

6  Amercement.  Obs. 

7  Thanks.  Obs.  <$c  R. 

Syn.  T  Pitv,  compassion,  gentleness,  mildness,  kindness, 
favor,  indulgence,  forbearance,  tolerance.  —  Mercy,  grace, 

CLEMENCY,  LENITY,  LENIENCY,  CHARITY.  MERCY  is  esp.  killd- 

ness  or  compassion  toward  the  suffering  or  condemned  ; 
grace  (now  somewhat  archaic  in  this  sense)  is  spontaneous 
favor  to  the  guilty  or  undeserving;  clemency  is  mildness 
esp.  in  the  exercise  of  power  ;  as,  “  What  doth  the  Lord  re¬ 
quire  of  thee,  but  to  do  justly,  and  to  love  mercy  *  ”  ( Mic 
vi.  8) ;  “  Earthly  power  doth  then  show  likest  God’s  when 
mercy  seasons  justice  ”  (Shak.) ;  “There  is  a  remnant  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  election  of  grace.  And  if  by  grace ,  then  is 
it  no  more  of  works  :  otherwise  grace  is  no  more  grace  ” 
(Rom.  xi.  5,  6) ;  “If  there  be  such  failing  m  me,  I  might 
amend  it  by  the  grace  of  Heaven”  (Tennyson) ;  a  prince 
famous  lor  his  clemency ,  an  appeal  to  a  judge  for  clem¬ 
ency  •  Lenity  is  esp.  mild  or  gentle,  leniency  (opposed  esp. 
to  rigor,  severity),  easy  or  indulgent,  treatment  of  faults  or 
failings;  as,  “What  makes  robbery  bold  but  too  much 
lenity?  ( Shut; .) ;  to  look  with  leniency  upon  human  folly. 
Charity,  as  here  compared  (see  philanthropy),  is  broad 
and  kindly  tolerance ;  as,  “  Alas  !  for  the  rarity  of  Christian 
chanty  under  the  sun  !  ”  (Hood) ;  “  with  malice  toward 
none,  with  charity  for  all  ”  ( Lincoln ) ;  “  To  know  the  liter 
ature  of  another  language  .  .  .  enlarges  aesthetic  charity  ” 
(Lowell) ;  ‘  |Oxford]  seems  to  give  a  wide  toleration  and 
charity  to  the  social  intercourse  of  thinkers  ”  (J.  R.  Green). 
See  PITY,  HUMANE,  FAVOR,  GENTLE,  EXCUSE, 
at  the  mercy  of,  wholly  in  the  power  of ;  liable  to  any  treat¬ 
ment  whatever  at  the  hands  of.  -  M.,  Fathers  o/  Priests  of, 
R.  C.  C/u,  members  of  acongregation  founded  by  a  French 
^r»?tSTT  Jea,‘  Baptiste  Rauzan  (1757-1847),  chaplain  of  Louis 
AV  III.,  and  approved  by  the  Pope  as  the  “  Society  of  the 
Priests  of  Mercy  ”  in  1834,  whose  members  are  devoted  to 
mission  preaching  and  charitable  works.  It  was  intro¬ 
duced  into  America  in  1839. 

mercy  seat-  Jewish  Antiq.  1.  The  golden  plate  resting  on 
the.  Ark  on  which  the  blood  of  sacrificial  animals  was 
sprinkled,  as  prescribed  by  the  law  for  temple  worship; 

R  tianslation  of  the  Heb.  kupjioreth,  Gr.  i\a.rjTypiov,  in 
English  Bible  versions,  on  the  belief  that  it  was  the  resting 
place  of  God.  The  word  means  propitiatory  thing,  means 
of  propitiation,  and  is  applied  to  various  things.  Hence  a 
better  name  for  this  object  is  the  propitiatory. 

2.  Fig. :  a  The  throne  of  God  or  Christ,  b  Propitiation  ; 
—  said  of  Christ  after  1  John  ii.  2.  Obs.  or  R. 

mere  (mer),  n.  Also  mar.  [ME.  mere ,  AS.  mere  mere, 
83a  ;  akin  to  D.  meer  lake,  OS.  meri  sea,  OHG.  meri,  man , 
G.  meer,  I  cel.  ma?r,  Goth,  niarei ,  Russ,  more ,  W.  mor ,  Ir. 
&  Gael,  muir,  L.  mare.  Cf.  marine,  marsh,  mermaid, 
moor  waste  land.]  Archaic,  Poetic,  or  Dial.  Rug.  1.  The 
sea  ;  also,  an  arm  of  the  sea. 

2  A  sheet  of  standing  water  ;  a  lake  or  pool. 

3.  A  marsh  or  fen. 

mere,  mear  (mer),  n.  [AS.  miere,  gem&re.~\  1.  A  boundary; 
a  boundary  mark  or  line,  as  a  strip  of  grass  ;  a  landmark. 

2  A  measure  of  land  containing  lead  ore.  Derbyshire. 

Or/.  E.  D. 

me're  (ma'ra;  colloq.  mfir'T),  n.  [Maori.]  The  short  flat 
club  of  stone,  wood,  or  bone  which  was  formerly  the  chief 
weapon  of  the  Maoris.  See  Maori,  Illust. 
mere  (mer),  a.  ;  superl.  mer'est  (mer'Sst) ;  the  comparative 
is  rarely  or  never  used.  [L.  meins:  cf.  OF.  mier.]  1.  Un¬ 
mixed  ;  undiluted  ,  pure  ;  as,  mere  wine  ;  mere  joy.  Obs. 

2.  Done,  made,  or  exercised  unassisted  or  independently 
of  others  ;  sole  ;  as,  mere  motion  (cf.  ex  mero  motu)  ;  mere 
will.  Chiejfy  Law. 

3.  Being  only  or  fully  what  it  or  one  appears  to  be  ;  noth¬ 
ing  less  than  ;  entire;  absolute;  sheer;  unqualified.  Obs. 

Then  entered  they  the  mere,  main  6ea.  Chapman. 

4.  Only  this,  and  nothing  else  ;  nothing  more  than  ;  such, 
and  no  more ;  simple  ;  as,  a  mere  child  ;  a  mere  form. 

From  mere  success  nothing  can  be  concluded.  Atterbury. 
Syn.  — Mere,  bare  are  often  employed  with  little  or  no 
distinction.  But  mere  is  commonly  used  to  emphasize  the 
limitations  of  a  thing,  as  if  it  were  declared  to  be  “  simply 
what  it  is  and  nothing  more;”  bare  is  stronger,  and  fre¬ 
quently  suggests  that  the  object  to  which  it  is  applied  just 
escapes  falling  short  of  what  it  actually  is  ;  as,  mere  civility 
(that  is,  civility  and  nothing  more);  bare  civility  (that  is, 
civility  that  just  escapes  being  incivility) ;  a  mere  boy  ;  to 
make  a  bare  living  ;  a  mere  majority  signifies  little ;  elected 
by  a  bare  majority;  “I  do  not  mean  by  expression  the 
mere  choice  of  words,  but  the  whole  dress,  fashion,  and 
arrangement  of  a  thought”  (T.  Gray);  “Patriarch  wits 
survived  a  thousand  years  .  .  .  bare  threescore  is  all  even 
[length  of  famej  can  boast  ”  (Pope).  See  hardly,  pure. 
-mere (-mer).  [Gr.  yepos  part.]  Zool.  A  combining  form, 
meaning  part ,  portion  ;  as,  blaston/eri*,  epimere. 


mere'ly  (mer'lT),  adv.  1.  Purely;  unmixedly  ;  absolutely ; 
entirely  ;  quite  ;  also,  solely  ;  in  fact ;  actually.  Obs. 

2.  Not  otherwise  than  ;  simply  ,  barely  ;  only  ;  as,  he  came 
merely  to  see  and  talk  with  his  friends. 

Syn.  —  Solely,  simply,  purely,  barely,  scarcely, 
raere'stone',  mear'stone'  (mei'stoiF),  n.  A  stone  designat¬ 
ing  a  boundary  ;  a  landmark.  Archaic  or  Dial. 
mer  e-tri'eious  (mgr'e-tri-sli't/s),  a  [L.  meretricius ,  fr. 
meretrix ,  -ids,  a  prostitute,  lit.,  one  who  earns  money,  i.  e., 
by  prostitution,  fr.  merere  to  earn,  gain.  See  merit.]  1.  Of, 
pert,  to,  characteristic  of,  or  being,  a  prostitute  ;  having 
to  do  with  harlots  ;  as,  meretricious  traffic. 

2.  Alluring  by  false  show  ;  gaudily  and  deceitfully  orna¬ 
mental  ;  tawdry  ;  as,  meretricious  dress,  style,  composition. 
Syn.  —  See  gaudy. 

—  mer  e-tri'eious  ly,  adv.  —  mere-tri'eious-ness.  n. 
mer-gan'ser  (mer-gSn'ser),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  L.  mergus  diver 
(bird,  fr.  mergere  to  dip,  plunge)  -j-  anser  goose  ;  cf.  Sp. 
mergansar.)  1.  Any  of  several  fish-eating  ducks  consti¬ 
tuting  the  subfamily  Merginae,  having  a  slender  bill, 
hooked  at  the  end  and  beset  with  toothlike  serrations, 
and  the  head  usually  crested.  They  are  expert  divers. 
Their  flesh  is  poor.  Mergus  merganser  of  Europe  and  the 
very  similar  M.  americanus  of  America  are  common  large 
species.  The  male  has  a  greenish  black  head  and  slight 
crest;  the  female,  a  reddish  brown  head.  An  allied  form, 
the  red-breasted  merganser  (M.  senator ),  is  common  to 
both  continents.  See  hooded  meroanser,  Illust.,  smew. 

2.  [cap.]  Zool.  Syn.  of  Mergus  (genus  of  mergansers), 
merge  (mfirj),  v.  t. ;  merged  (mGrjd)  ;  merg'ing  (mfir'- 
jTng).  [L.  mergere ,  mer  sum  ;  akin  to  Skr.  majj  to  sink 
under,  to  bathe.  Cf.  emerge,  immerse.]  1.  To  cause  to 
be  swallowed  up;  to  immerse;  sink;  absorb. 

To  merge  all  natural  . . .  sentiment  in  inordinate  vanity.  Burke 

Whin  and  Tory  were  merged  and  swallowed  up  in*tbetran 
pcendent  duties  of  patriots.  Lie  Qmncey. 

2.  Law.  To  cause  to  be  absorbed,  sunk,  or  extinguished 
by  merger  (which  see). 

Syn.  —  See  mingle. 

merge,  v.  i.  1.  To  be  sunk,  swallowed  up,  or  lost ;  to  lose 
identity  by  absorption  or  immersion  in  something  else. 

Native irreholution  had  merged  in  stronger  motives.  I.  Taylor. 
2.  Law.  To  be  absorbed  or  extinguished  by  merger. 
mer'gence(mGr'jens),7i.  A  merging;  state  of  being  merged, 
merg'er  (mGr'jer),  n.  One  that  merges, 
merg'er,  n.  [Formed  on  the  analogy  of  AF.  or  OF.  infin. 
forms  used  as  nouns.  See  merge,  v.]  1.  Law.  An  ab¬ 

sorption  of  one  estate,  or  of  one  contract  or  interest,  in 
another,  or  of  a  minor  offense  in  a  greater.  At  common 
law  a  merger  takes  place  when  a  lesser  estate  and  a  greater 
one.  or  a  higher  security,  obligation,  or  interest,  and  a 
lower  one,  become  vested  in  one  person  in  the  same  right 
without  any  intermediate  estate,  etc. ;  but  in  equity  the 
two  interests  may  be  treated  as  separate  so  far  as  equi¬ 
table  interests  demand.  With  reference  to  corporations 
merger  is  used  to  denote  the  vesting  of  the  control  of  dif¬ 
ferent  corporations  in  a  single  one  by  the  issue  of  stock 
of  the  controlling  corporation  in  place  of  a  majority  of  t  lie 
stock  of  the  9 1  hers,  and  is  distinguished  from  a  consolida¬ 
tion,  which  in  strictness  implies  that  the  consolidating 
companies  dissolve,  their  property  and  business  being 
transferred  to  a  single  company  (cf.  amalgamation). 

2  =  MERGENCE. 

-mer'ic  (-mSr'Tk).  Combining  form  from  Greek  pepos, 
part.  See  -merous. 

mer'i  carp  (mer'T-karp),  n.  [Gr.  pepos  a  part  -j-  Kapnos 
fruit:  cf.  F.  infer  icarpe. ]  Rot.  Oue  of  the  two  carpels 
forming  a  cremocarp  (which  see), 
me  rid'i  an  (nie-nd'T-an),  a.  [ME.  meridien,  -an,  OF.  me- 
ridien,  F.  meridien ,  or  L.  meridianvs  pertaining  to  noon, 
fr.  meridies  noon,  for  older  rnedidies ;  medius  mid,  y  id. 
dle-f-  dies  day.  See  mid;  diurnal.]  1.  Being  at,  or  cI  . 
to,  midday ;  belonging  to,  or  passing  through,  the  hig  *e§t 
point  attained  by  a  heavenly  body  in  its  diurnal  course. 

2.  Pertaining  to,  or  characteristic  of,  the  highest  point  or 
culmination  ;  as,  meridian  splendor. 

3.  Of  the  highest  degree  ;  consummate.  Obs. 

4.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  meridian. 

5-  Southern  ;  meridional.  Rare. 

meridian  altitude,  Astron.,  the  arc  of  the  meridian  inter¬ 
cepted  between  a  heavenly  body  at  culmination  and  the 
nearest  point  of  the  horizon.  It  is  the  complement  of 
zenith  distance.  —  m.  circle.  See  circle,  >/.,  5.  —  m.  instru¬ 
ment,  Astron.,  any  astronomical  instrument  having  a  tele¬ 
scope  that  rotates  in  a  meridian  plane.  —  m.  mark,  Astron., 
a  fixed  mark  due  north  or  south  of  a  meridian  instrument, 
to  aid  in  adjusting  or  finding  its  azimuth;  —  called  also  wire. 
— m.  passage,  Astron. m,  the  passage  of  a  heavenly  body  across 
an  observer’s  meridian.  —  m.  photometer,  a  photometer  con¬ 
sisting  essentially  of  a  telescope  with  two  object  glasses, 
and  prisms  for  changing  the  apparent  brightness  of  an  ob¬ 
served  heavenly  body,  used  for  finding  the  magnitude  of 
a  star  by  comparison  with  the  pole  star.  —  m.  ring,  a  ring 
marked  as  a  sundial.  —  m.  sailing.  Nuvig.,  sailing  north  or 
south,  as  opposed  to  parallel  sailing  east  or  west, 
me  rid'i  an.  n.  [See  meridian,  a.]  1.  Midday;  noon. 

Obs.  or  R.  Hence :  a  A  midday  nap  ;  a  siesta.  Obs.  or 
Hist,  b  A  midday  drink  or  dram.  Scot. 

2.  Of  a  star  or  the  sun,  its  highest  apparent  point. 


3.  Hence :  The  highest  point,  as  of  success,  prosperity,  or 
the  like ;  culmination,  as  the  prime  of  a  man’s  life. 

4.  Astron.  a  A  great  circle  of  the  celestial  sphere  passing 
through  its  poles  and  the  zenith  of  a  given  place.  It  is 
crossed  by  the  center  of  the  sun  at  local  apparent  noon, 
b  Short  for  meridian  instrument. 

5.  Geog.  a  A  great  circle  on  the  surface  of  the  earth, 
passing  through  the  poles  and  an}7  given  place ;  also,  and 
now  usually,  the  half  of  such  a  circle  included  between 
the  poles.  Its  plane  coincides  with  that  of  the  astronom¬ 
ical  meridian  of  the  place.  (See  prime  meridian.)  b  The 
representation  of  such  a  circle  or  half  circle  on  a  map  or 
globe  ;  any  of  a  series  of  lines  drawn  at  certain  intervals 
due  north  and  south,  or  in  the  direction  of  the  poles.  They 
are  uumbered  according  to  the  degrees  of  longitude  ;  as,  the 
90th  meridian  east  of  Greenwich,  c  A  graduated  circle, 
as  of  brass,  in  which  a  globe  is  suspended  and  revolves. 

6.  Fig.  :  Special  or  distinctive  locality,  circumstances, 
capacities,  or  the  like  ;  grade  ;  plane. 

All  other  knowledge  merely  serves  the  concerns  of  this  life, 
and  is  fitted  to  themertdian  thereof.  Sir  M.  Hale 

7.  South.  Obs. 

me-rid  i  an'o  scope  (me-rTd'T-Sn'ci-skop),  n.  [ meridian  -f- 
-scope . ]  A  form  of  solar  compass  adapted  for  geological 
surveying  in  localities  in  which  the  presence  of  iron  ore 
deposits  affects  the  magnetic  needle, 
me  rid'i  o  nal  (ine-rTd'T-o-nal),  a.  [F.  meridional,  L.  me- 
ridionalis,  fr.  meridies  midday,  south.  See  meridian.] 

1.  Of  pertaining  to,  or  situated  in,  the  south  ;  having  a 
southern  aspect ;  southern  ;  southerly.  Sir  II.  Wotton. 

2.  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  characteristic  of,  people  living  in 
the  south,  as  of  Europe,  esp.  France. 

The  meridional  vivacity  of  his  style  Diet,  of  Pol.  Econ. 

3.  Of  or  pert,  to  the  position  of  the  sun  at  midday  ;  hence, 
pert,  to,  or  characteristic  of,  midday  or  noon.  Obs.  or  R. 

4.  Of,  pertaining  to,  like,  or  suggestive  of,  a  meridian, 
meridional  difference  of  latitude.  Narig.,  the  difference  of 
the  meridional  parts  for  any  two  latitudes.  —  m.  distance, 
Nang.,  meridional  difference  of  latitude erroneously 
so  called.  —  m.  part,  Narig.,  the  length  of  any  small  por¬ 
tion  of  a  terrestrial  meridian  (expressed  in  minutes  of  the 
equator),  and  increased  from  its  natural  length  more  and 
more  as  the  pole  is  approached,  in  accord  with  Mercator’s 
projection.  -  m.  projection,  a  projection  of  a  sphere  on  a 
plane  parallel  to  the  meridian. 

Me  rid'i-O-nal,  ».  One  who  lives  in  the  south,  as  of  Eu¬ 
rope,  esp.  France. 

me-rid  i-o-nal'i-ty  (-n51'T-tT),  n.  Quality  or  state  of  being 
meridional  or  on  the  meridiau  ;  position  in  the  south  ; 
aspect  toward  the  south. 

me  ringue'  (me-rSng';  F.  -raNg'),  n.  [F.]  Cookery.  A 
delicate  composition,  chiefly  of  powdered  sugar  and  the 
beaten  whites  of  eggs,  used  as  an  icing  on  puddings,  fruit, 
pies,  etc.,  or  made  into  small  cakes  and  baked  ;  also,  a 
small  cake  made  of  this.  —  me-ringued'  (me-rSngd'),  a. 
me  ri'no  (m£-re'no),  a.  [Sp. ;  cf.  Sp.  merino  moving  from 
pasture  to  pasture,  merino  a  royal  judge  and  superintend¬ 
ent  or  inspector  of  sheep  walks,  LL.  merinus ,  fr.  majori- 
nus,  i.  e.,  major  villae,  fr.  L.  major  greater.  See  mayor. 
Merino  sheep  are  driven  at  certain  seasons  from  one  part 
of  Spain  to  another,  in  large  flocks,  for  pasturage.]  1.  Des¬ 
ignating,  or  pertaining  to,  a  breed  of  fine-wooled  white 
sheep  originating  in  Spain  and  afterwards  widely  popular, 
esp.  in  America  and  Australia.  The  males  have  heavy  spi¬ 
rally  twisted  horns  ;  the  ewes  are  hornless.  In  the  better 
varieties  the  skin  hangs  in  heavy  folds,  esp.  about  the 
breast,  shoulders,  and  thighs.  The  breed  excels  all  others 
in  the  weight  and  quality  of  its  fleece,  but  does  not  rank 
high  as  a  mutton  producer. 

2  Made  of  merino. 

me-ri'no,  n. ;  pi.  merinos  (-noz).  [Sp.  See  merino,  a.] 

1.  A  merino  sheep. 

2.  A  fine  fabric  made  originally  of  merino  wool,  but  later 
of  fine  wool  mixed  with  cotton. 

3.  A  fine  woolen  yarn  used  in  hosiery,  underwear,  etc. 
mer  is  mat'ic  (meFTz-inat'Tk  ;  mSr'Ts-),  a.  [Gr.  pepiapa 

part,  akin  to  /uepos  part.]  a  Rot.  Pertaining  to,  or  con¬ 
sisting  of,  meristem  ;  capable  of  growth,  as  meristem. 
b  Zool.  Dividing  by  the  formation  of  internal  partitions. 
mer'i-Ste'le  (mer'T-ste'le),  n.  [Gr.  /xepis,  or  pepos,  part 
+  stele. ]  Hot.  One  of  the  leaf  bundles  in  n  monostelic 
stem,  as  that  of  the  higher  ferns  ;  — so  called  because  it 
contains  elements  of  all  the  tissues  of  the  stele,  of  which 
it  is  a  portion.  —  mer'i-ste'lic  (-steMTk),  a. 
mer'i-stem  (mgr'T-stgm),  n.  [Gr.  pepi^Lv  to  divide.] 
Bot.  Embryonic  or  undifferentiated  tissue,  the  cells  of 
which  are  capable  of  active  division.  The  meristem  of 
growing  points  and  of  embryonic  rudiments  is  distin¬ 
guished  as  promeriBtem.  and  the  tissue  developing  from  it 
as  primary  meristem.  Permanent  tissue  may  again  become 
capable  of  growth,  as  in  the  case  of  interfascicular  cam¬ 
bium,  phellogen,  etc. ;  it  is  then  known  as  secondary  meri¬ 
stem.  This  differs  from  primary  meristem  in  that  it  re¬ 
tains  the  power  of  independent  growth,  giving  rise  on  the 
one  hand  to  permanent  tissue,  on  the  other  to  additional 
formative  elements.  See  cambium. 


mer'ey ,v.t.  [Sec  amerce  J  To 
nmerce.  Obs.  [thank  Ohs.) 
mercy,  v.  t.  [OF  merrier.)  To| 
Mercyen.  +  Mercian. 
mercyment.  4*  merckment. 
mercyraony,  n.  [L.  mercimonl- 
um  merchandise  ;  in  LL.  also 
reward,  by  confusion  with  L. 
merres.)  Obs.  a  Reward  ;  rec- 
compense.  b  Merchandise, 
mercy  stock,  mercy  stool  = 

M  KHCY  SKAT.  2  b.  Obs. 
mercy  stroke.  A  coup  de  grace, 
mercy  table.  =  mercy  seat, 
2  b  Ohs. 

merd.  n.  Also  mer'da.  [F. 
merdr,  L.  merda.  |  Dung.  Obs 
merdaille.  «.  [F.]  A  filthy 
crew  :  mob  ;  rabble  Obs.  Scot 
merdale.  +  merdaille. 

|  mer'  de  glace'  (mar' d?  gliis'-). 
F.J  Sen  of  ice;  frozen  sea;  esp. 
ni/i*.),  a  large  Alpine  glacier  on 
he  north  slope  of  Mont  Blanc, 
mer-dif'er-ous,  a.  [L.  merda 
dung  +  -fernus.)  Carrying  or 
farming  dung.  Obs. 
mer-div'o-rous  ( inCr-dTv'fi-rna), 
«.  IL.  merda  excrement  4-  -vo- 
rous.l  Eating  excrement, 
mer-du'ri-nous.  a.  [L  merda 
dung  +  urina  urine.]  Of  or 


pertaining  to  excrement  Obs. 
mere,  d*  mar,  marf.,  merry 
mere,».  M er maid ;mer man.  Obs 
mere.  »  (OF  mere,  F.  mire,  L 
mater.)  Mother.  Obs. 
l|  mfcre  (mar),  n.  [F.]  Mother, 
mere  (mer),  v.  t.  [See  mere  a 
boundary.]  To  divide,  limit, 
hound.  Obs  or  Dial. Eng. —  v  i. 
To  border(on);  be  bounded(hy ). 
Ohs.  [make  pure.  Obs  | 

mere,  v  t.  [AS._r»e/-m/>.]  To| 
mere,  a  [AS.  ?na?/r.]  Famous; 

!  glorious  ;  beautiful.  Obs. 
mere.  adv.  Merely.  Obs. 
Me'red  (me'rPd).  Bib. 
mered.  +  mkkrrd. 

Mer'e-dith  ( mPr'f-dlth ).  n.  [W . 
Merer! ydd .)  Masc.  prop  name, 
mere'fire  Vnr.  of  marfire. 
meregoutte.  n  [F.  mere  gontte, 
lit.,  pure  drop.  See  mere  pure; 
gout.]  The  grape  juice  or  oil 
which  runs  from  the  fruit  with¬ 
out  pressure.  Obs. 
mer 'el  (mCr'^l),  n.  [ME.  merel 
counter  or  piece  in  a  game,  OF. 
merel,  merele,  F.  mtireau,  mas- 
re  lie.  Cf.  morris  the  game.] 
Ohs.  or  Hist,  a  pi.  The  old  game 
of  morris,  b  sing.  A  man  used  in  I 
the  game,  c  pi.  Fox  and  geese.  I 


merely  +  merrily. 
mere'ly,  adv.  of  mere, famous, 
illustrious.  Ohs. 
mereman.  +  merman,  mermin. 
meremayde  d*  mermaid 
mereminne.  d*  mermin. 
Mer'e-moth  <  m  f  r'f -m  6  t  h  ; 
moth  ;  m5-re'-)  Bib 
me-ren'chy-ma  (m  i-T  P  p'k  T- 
md),  »  [NL.  ;  mero-  +  -enrhy- 
ma.  1  Bot.  Parenchyma  com¬ 
posed  of  spherical  cells.—  mer- 
en-chym'a-tou8(mrr/5i)-klni'd- 
t«7s),  a. 

me-ren'da.  n.  [Sp.  merienda, 
L.  me  rend  a.)  A  light  repast  be¬ 
tween  meajs.  Obs. 

Me'res  (me'rez).  Bib 
mere'sauc e\«.  [OF.  Si  F  mvxre 
brine  (L.  maria)  4-  OF.  sausse, 
salse,  a  fern.,  fait.]  Pickling 
brine.  Obs  [schaum.I 

mere'sehaum.  Vnr.  of  mkek-| 
meres'man  (merz'mrtn),  n.  A 
parish  officer  who  ascertains 
j  meres  or  boundaries.  Eng. 
mere'stead  (  mer'stPd  >.  Perver- 
sc-ii  of  mi.m:-tkad,  from  asso¬ 
ciating  it  with  mere,  boundary 
mere'swine',  n.  [AS  meresvnn, 
prop,  sea  swine.]  A  dolphin  ;  a 
porpoise.  Obs. 


meret  +  merit 
meretric,  a.  Meretricious  Obs. 
mer  e  tri'eian,  a.  Meretricious 
Obs.  —  ii.  A  meretrix  Obs 
mer  e  tric'u-lat  ed.;>  a  Taken 
in  as  by  a  meretrix.  Obs. 
mer'e-trix  (mPr'5-trfks),  n.  ;pl 
-trices  (-trT'sez)  LL.)  A  har¬ 
lot  or  prostitute, 
mereuh  *{*  meruw 
merey.  ^  merry. 
mer'fire'.  Vnr  of  marfire. 
mergd.  Merged.  Ref.  Sp. 
merge,  n.  Act  of  merging, 
mergh  ( mPrK ).  Obs  or  Scot,  var 
of  marrow,  a  substance, 
mer'gin  (dial.  inQ'jTn)  Var 
of  Mr  kg  eon.  Obs.oi  Dial.  Eng 
Mer  gi'nae  (mCr-jT'ne),  v.pl. 
[NL..  fr  L.  mergus  diver.)  Znnl 
The  subfamily  of  ducks  consist¬ 
ing  of  the  mergansers.  Mer'gus 
(mflr'gffs)  is  the  typical  genue. 
Mergrefce.  *f*  Margaret 
Mer'gu-lus  ( m  Q  r'g  fi-1  u  s).  n. 
[NL.,  dim.  fr.  L.  mergus  diver  ] 
Zool.  Syn.  of  Alle. 

Mer'gus.  n.  [L  ,  diver  J  Zool. 
See  MekoiNj*. 
mer'gyn.  +  margin 
meri  +  merry.  [lnnd.\ 

meri.  Var.  of  mere.  New  Zc a-| 


meri,  n.  [OF.  or  LL.,  fr.  Ar. 
mar?.]  The  esophagus  Obs. 
mer'i-ah  (mCr'T-a),  n  [Oriya 
meri  yd.)  One  of  the  human  vic¬ 
tims  whom  the  Khonds  former¬ 
ly  sacrificed  to  the  earth  god¬ 
dess.  [bii).  Bib  I 

Mer'i-bah  (mer'Y-bii;  mP-re'-l 
Mer'i-bah  Ka'desh  (ka'dPsli  ; 
kii'd?8h).  Bib.  [Bib.  I 

Mer  ib-ba'al  ( m  6  r'Y  b-b  a'al).| 
mer'i-darch  (ni  P  r'I-d  a  r  k),  n. 
[Gr.  jueptSdpxijT  ;  /uepiy,  -tfios, 
part  -1-  -apx7??  ruler.]  Hist  A 
part  ruler. 

me-rid  i-a'tion,  n.  [L .meridia- 
tio.)  A  sleeping  at  noon.  Obs. 
me-rid'i-es  (m  f-r  T  d'Y-e  z),  n. 
fL.)  Meridian;  noon.  Obs. 
me-rid'i-o-nal-ly  (-fi-nrtl-Y),  adv. 
of  meridional.  See -ly. 
merie.  +  merry. 
meright  d*  merit. 
merihedral.  merihedric.  etc.  Er- 
ron.  for  mkhohedral,  etc. 
mer'il  Var.  of  merel. 

ri  m^e’s'  yel'low  (ma're/- 
rnag').  A  permanent  yellow 
pigment  prepared  by  heating 
litharge  with  a  little  bismuth 
antimonate. 


merines  «j*  merrine^s. 
merlon,  rt.  [OF  meriene.  Cf. 
meridian.]  Midday.  Obs. 
mer'ism  (mfr'Yz’ni),  r>.  IGr. 
p.ep09  part  -F  -ism.]  Biol.  A 
repetition  of  homologous  parts, 
me-ris'moid  (ni^-rYz'nioid),  a. 
[NL.  merisma  part.  Gr  laept- 
(jpa  4-  -aid.)  Bot  In  mycology, 
having  a  branched  pileus. 
Meris-mo-pe'di-a  (mcr'Ys-mfu 
pe'dY-d),  n.  [NL.  ;  Gr  l^epi- 
<rp.a  part  4-  rreSiov  plain. J  Bac¬ 
terial.  A  formerly  recognized 
genus  of  Coccacea\  character¬ 
ized  by  division  into  two  planes 
and  so  adhering  as  to  form  plate¬ 
like  aggregates  :  hence,  any 
micro-organism  of  this  tvpe. 
mer'i-gpore(m6r'T-sp6rr201),  n. 
[Gr  ptcptV,  or  /xepoc,  part  4- 
spore.)  Bot.  In  mycology ,  a  cell 
or  segment  of  a  spondesm 
me-ris'sa  (m  e-r  T  s'tf).  n.  [Ar. 
(in  the  Sudan)  mvrissah  ]  A 
kind  of  beer  made  from  maize 
by  the  Sudanese, 
mer'ist  (mfr'Yst).  n.  [Gr.  pe- 
piargr;,  fr.  pepi^eiv  to  divide.] 
A  divider.  Rare. 


food,  foot ;  out,  oil ;  chair  ;  go  ;  sing,  iijk  ;  then,  thin ;  mature,  verdure  (250) ;  K  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144) ;  boN  ;  yet ;  zh  —  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to§§  in  Guide. 

Full  explanations  of  Abbreviations,  Signs,  etc..  Immediately  precede  the  Voeabularv. 
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mer  1  ate  mat'ic  (mgr’T-stfc-mSt'Tk),  a.  Bot.  Pertaining 
to,  or  consisting  of,  meristem  ;  merismatic.  —  mer  1  ste- 
mat'l  cal  ly  (-T-kdl-T),  adv. 

me  ris'tlc  (n»$-rTs'tTk),  a.  [Gr.  pepioros  divided.]  Biol. 
Pertaining  to,  or  divided  into,  segments  (esp.  metamerea). 

—  me  rla'tl-cal-ly,  adv. 

meruit  (mfir'It),  n.  [F.  merit e,  L.  merilum ,  fr.  mererc,  me- 
reri,  to  deserve,  merit ;  prob.  originally,  to  get  a  share,  and 
akin  to  Gr.  pepos  part,  nop  os  fate,  doom,  pci peaOxi  to  re¬ 
ceive  as  one’s  portion.]  1.  Due  reward  or  punishment ; 
usually,  reward  deserved ;  a  mark  or  token  of  excellence 
or  approbation  ;  as,  his  teacher  gave  him  ten  merits. 

Here  inay  men  see  how  sin  hath  his  merit.  Chaucer. 

2.  Quality,  state,  or  fact  of  deserving  well  or  ill ;  desert; 
as,  treat  each  man  according  to  his  merit. 

3.  Law.  Specif.,  pi.,  usually  with  the:  The  intrinsic 
rights  and  wrongs  of  a  case  as  determined  by  matters  of 
substance,  in  distinction  from  matters  of  form  ;  the  strict 
legal  rights  of  the  parties,  as  distinguished  from  those  de¬ 
pending  upon  questions  of  practice,  jurisdiction,  compe¬ 
tence,  discretion,  favor,  or  the  like. 

4.  Quality,  state,  or  fact  of  deserving  well ;  worth  ;  excel¬ 
lence  ;  as,  a  poet  of  great  merit. 

Reputation  is  .  .  .  oft  got  without  merit.  Shak 
6.  That  which  is  counted  to  one  as  a  cause  or  reason  of 
deserving  well ;  a  praiseworthy  quality,  act,  etc. 

Syn.  —  See  desert. 

mer'lt,  v.  t.  ;  -it-kd  ;  -it-ing.  [F.  merit er ,  L.  meritare ,  in- 
tens.  fr.  mercre.  See  merit,  n.]  1.  To  reward  ;  requite.  Obs. 

2.  To  earn  by  service  or  performance  ;  to  have  a  right  to 
claim  as  reward  ;  to  deserve ;  sometimes,  to  deserve  in  a 
bad  sense ;  as,  to  merit  punishment.  “  This  kindness 
merits  thanks.”  Shak. 

mer'lt,  V.  i.  1.  To  acquire  desert ;  to  gain  value;  to  be 
entitled  to  receive  benefit ;  to  profit.  Obs.  or  Theol. 

If  m  my  poor  death  fair  France  may  merit. 

Give  me  a  thousand  blows  Beau.  Sr  FI. 

2.  To  be  or  become  deserving  (of  good  or  ill) ;  to  deserve, 
mer'lt  ed,  p.  a.  Deserved.  —  mer'lt  ed  ly,  adv. 
rner  l  to'rl-ous  (mgr'T-to'rT-tts;  201),  a.  [L.  meritorius 
that  brings  in  money.]  1.  That  earns,  or  entitles  to,  re¬ 
ward,  as  virtue  ;  productive  of  merit.  Chiefly  Theol. 

2.  Deserving;  worthy; — with  of.  Obs. 

3.  Deserving  of  reward  or  honor;  worthy  of  recompense 
or  commendation  ;  possessing  merit ;  well-deserving. 

And  meritorious  Bhall  that  hand  be  called, 

Canonized,  and  worshiped  aB  a  saint.  Shak. 

4.  Merited  ;  deserved.  Obs. 

6.  Money-earning;  —  a  Latinism.  Obs. 

—  mer'i-to'rl-ous  ly,  adv.  —  mer'i-to'ri  ous  ness,  n. 
merit  system-  The  system  of  appointing  employees  to 

office  in  the  civil  service,  and  of  promoting  them,  for  com¬ 
petency  only  ;  —  opposed,  in  U.  S.,  to  spoils  system. 
merl,  merle  (mfirl),  n.  [F.  merle ,  L.  merula ,  merulus.] 
The  European  blackbird.  See  blackbird. 
rner'lin  (mOr'ITn),  n.  [ME.  merlion ,  OF.  esmerillon,  F. 
emerillon ,  fr.  OF.  esmeril 
merlin  ;  cf.  OHG.  sniirl , 

G.  sch merl.]  A  small  Eu¬ 
ropean  falcon  (Fa/co  xsa- 
loii),  closely  resembling 
the  American  pigeon  hawk, 
to  which  the  name  has  been 
extended. 

Mer'lln(mfir'lTn),  n.  [LL. 

Merlinus ,  W.  Myrddin: 
cf.  F.  Merlin.]  In  medie¬ 
val  romance,  a  famous 
prophet  and  magician  of 
the  5th  century.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  one  story,  he  was 
inclosed  forever  in  a  bush  in  the  wood  Broceliande,  by 
means  of  a  charm  which  he  had  revealed  to  his  mistress 
Vivian,  and  which  she  used  on  him.  He  was  fabled  to  have 
sprung  from  the  union  of  a  demon  and  a  Welsh  princess. 
He  was  connected  in  various  legends  with  the  struggle  be¬ 
tween  the  Welsh  and  the  Saxons,  and  was  especially  prom¬ 
inent  in  the  Arthurian  stories,  etc.  He  was  supposed  to 
have  prophesied  the  future  history  of  Great  Britain.  A 
second  Merlin,  confused  with  the  former,  lived,  according 
to  tradition,  in  the  6th  century.  He  also  was  a  magician 
and  a  prophet. 

mer'lon  (-ltfn),  n.  [F.,  fr.  It.  merl  one ,  augm.  of  merlo.] 
Fort.  One  of  the  solid  intervals  between  embrasures  of  a 
battlemented  parapet ;  a  battlement ;  also,  formerly,  a 


similar  interval  in  the  bulwark  of  a  war  vessel.  See  bat¬ 
tlement,  Illust. 

mer'mald  (mflr'mad),  n.  [ME.  mermayde ,  meremaide. 
See  mere  lake  ;  maid.]  1.  A  fabled  marine  creature,  typi¬ 
cally  represented  as  having  the  upper  part  like  that  of  a 
woman,  and  the  lower  like  the  tail  of  a  fish  ;  a  sea  nymph. 
See  nix,  Nereid,  Oceanid;  cf.  Triton. 

2.  A  representation  of  a  mermaid,  esp.  as  a  heraldic  em¬ 
blem  or  the  sign  of  an  inn  or  tavern. 

3.  A  siren  ;  hence,  a  harlot.  Obs. 

Mermaid,  the  A  famous  tavern  near  Bread  Street,  Lon¬ 
don,  which  was  the  meeting  place  of  a  club  of  the  same 
name,  said  to  have  been  established  by  Sir  Walter  Raleigh 
and  to  have  had  among  its  members  Ben  Jonson,  Selden, 
Beaumont,  Fletcher,  and  probably  Shakespeare, 
mer'maid’s— gl0ve'(-madz-),n.  A  British  branched  sponge 
(Halichondria  ocufata)  somewhat  resembling  a  glove, 
mer'm aid ’  s-head' ,  n.  A  European  spatangoid  sea  urchin 
( Echinocardium  cordatum)  somewhat  resembling  a  skull, 
mer'man  (mfir'm&i),  n.  ; pi.  -MEN.  The  male  corresponding 
to  mermaid  ;  a  sea  man,  or  man  fish. 

Mer'mis  (mtir'inls),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  pipy. is,  pep;n9o<;, 
cord.]  Zool.  A  genus  of  very  slender  nematode  worms 
which  when  adult  live  in  damp  earth  and  often  appear  on 
the  ground  in  great  numbers  after  rains.  The  young 
stages  are  passed  in  the  bodies  of  insects.  The  genus  is 
the  type  of  a  family,  Mer-mlth'l  dae  (mer-mith'I-de). 
me'ro  (raa'ro),  n.  [Sp.  ;  cf.  Pg.  7/zm>.]  Any  of  several 
large  groupers  of  warm  seas,  esp.  the  guasa  (Epinephelns 
guaza),  the  red  grouper  ( E .  morio),  the  black  jewfish 
( Garrupa  nigrita ),  distinguished  as  me'ro  de  lo  al'to 
(da  lo  al'to),  and  the  rock  hind  b,  distinguished  as  me'ro 
ca-brll'la  ( ka-bi  el'yii ;  194). 

mer'o-  (mSr'o-),  mer  Combining  form  fr.  Gr.  pepo?,  part. 
mer  0  blas'tlc  (-blS.-.'tTk),  a.  a  Embryol.  Undergoing 
partial  or  incomplete  cleavage  ;  —  said  of  those  eggs  w  hich 
contain  considerable  accumulations  of  food  yolk,  and  in 
which  the  cleavage  is  in  consequence  confined  to  the  pro¬ 
toplasmic  part  of  the  egg,  the  yolk-containing  portion  re¬ 
maining  entire  or  incompletely  divided  into  cells,  either 
for  a  considerable  time  or  until  finally  absorbed  as  food 
by  the  embryo.  Opposed  to  hotob/astic.  b  Bot.  Develop¬ 
ing  the  embryo  from  a  part  only  of  the  substance  of  the 
egg  or  oospore,  as  certain  gymnospermous  plants.  — mer'- 
o  bias'll  cal- ly  (-ti-kal-T),  adv. 

me'ro-cele  (me'ro-sel),  n.  [Gr.  p7jo6?  thigh  -f  -cele.] 
Med.  Femoral  hernia.  —  mero-cel'ic  (-sel'Tk  ;  -se'lTk),  a. 
mer'O-cyte  (ingr'o-sit),  [mero- -\- -cyte.]  Embryol.  One 
of  the  nuclei,  with  or  without  the  surrounding  protoplasm, 
in  the  unsegmented  part  of  a  developing  meroblastic  egg, 
esp.  in^ie  part  of  the  yolk  near  the  blastoderm, 
mor'o  gen'e  sis  (-jSn'e-sTs),  n.  [NL.  ;  mero-  -f-  -genesis.] 
Biol.  The  production  of  similar  parts ;  segmentation.  — 
mer'o  ge-net'ic  (-je-ngt'Tk),  a. 

mer'o  hed'ric  (-hed'rlk  :  -he'drik),  a.  [Gr.  pepo?  part  -}- 
eSpi  seat.]  a  Math.  Multiply  isomorphic.  See  isomor¬ 
phic.  b  Cryst.  Hemihedral. 

mer'o- he'drlsm  (-he'drlz’m),  n.  [mero-  -f-  Gr.  cSoa  seat.] 
Cryst.  a  A  condition  due  to  symmetrical  suppression  of 
half  or  three  fourths  of  the  faces  of  the  complete  or  holo- 
hedral  form  ;  —  a  term  including  hemihedrism  and  tetarto- 
hedrism.  b  An  accidental  absence  of  one  or  more  faces  of 
a  crystal.  —  mer'o-he'dral  (-he'drfil),  a. 
mer'o  mor'phic  (-mSr'fTk),  a.  [me.ro-  -f-  morph »<;.]  Frac¬ 
tional;  behaving  like  a  fraction.  —  meromorphic  function, 
Math.,  a  function  that  is  holomorphic  within  a  certain  re¬ 
gion  except  at  certain  points,  called  poles. 
me-rop'O-dite  ( me-rop'6-dit),  n.  [Gr.  prjpo;  thigh  -f-  ire  vs, 
noSos,  foot.]  The  fourth  segment  (from  the  base)  of  cer¬ 
tain  limbs  of  crustaceans  (as  the  ambulatory  limbs  of  deca¬ 
pods).  —  me-rop'o  dit'ic  (-dTt'Tk),  a. 
me'ros  (me'rSs),  n.  Also  meins.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  prjpo?  the 
thigh.]  1  Zoo/.  A  meropodite. 

2.  Arch.  The  plain  surface  between  the  channels  of  a  tri- 

glyph- 

Mer'o-so'ma  ta  (iriSr'o-so'md-td),  n.  pi.  [NL. ;  mero-  -f- 
Gr.  aiopa ,  ojjpaTOs,  body.]  Zool.  A  group  consisting  of 
those  compound  ascidiana  having  zooids  whose  body  is  di¬ 
vided  into  regions,  as  into  thorax  and  abdomen.  The  Fyro- 
somatidae  may  or  may  not  be  included. — mer  o-som'a  tous 
(-sSm'a-ttts  ;  -so'md-tws),  a. 

Mer'o-StO'ma-ta  (mSr'o-sto'mri-td;  -stom'a-;  ine'rfc-),  n.pl. 
[NL.;  Gr.  prjpo $  thigh  -f-  erropa,  -aro,-,  mouth.]  Zoo/.  A 
group  of  arthropods  containing  the  king,  or  horseshoe, 


crabs  and  eurypteroids  and  sometimes  the  trilobitea,  or 
restricted  to  the  king  crabs  alone  or  the  eurypteroids 
alone.  It  has  been  variously  ranked  as  a  class,  or  a  sub¬ 
class  or  qrder,  of  Arachnida,  or  of  Crustacea.  In  some 
uses  equivalent  to  Qiaantostraca^  —  merostom'A-tous 
(m<5r'6-st5m'ri-tus ;  -sto'md-tws ;  me'rfi-),  a.—  mer'o  stome 
(mgr'6-stom ;  me'ro-),  n.  —  me  ros'to  mous  (me-r5e'to- 
mus),  a. 

merous  [Gr.  pepos  part.]  Bot.  A  suffix  signifying  di¬ 
vided  into  (so  many)  parts ;  as,  dimerous,  pent* merous t 
etc.  (usually  written  2 -merous,  5-merous ,  etc.). 
Mer'o-vln'gl  an  (mSr'o-vtn'jl-fin),  a.  [F.  Mbrovingien, 
fr.  LL.  Merovingi  descendants  of  Merovaeus ,  Latinized 
name  of  a  supposed  early  king  of  the  Franks.  Cf.  -inq.] 
Designating,  or  pertaining  to,  the  first  Frankish  dynasty 
in  Gaul  or  France,  founded  by  Clovis  I.  about  500.  It  w  as 
succeeded  in  752  by  the  Carolingian  dynast}'.  —  Merovingian 
script.  See  German  script,  under  German,  n.,  2. 
Mer'o-vln'gl  an,  n.  One  of  the  kings  (or  members)  of  the 
Merovingian  dynasty  ;  also,  Merovingian  script, 
mer'rl-ly  (m8r'i-lT),  adv.  [From  merry.]  In  a  merry 
manner;  esp.,  with  mirth  ;  gayly  ;  joyously;  jovially. 

Merrily  sing,  and  sport,  and  play.  Granville. 
mer'ri  ment  (-mint),  n.  1.  A  thing  that  causes  mirth  ;  a 
jest ;  specif.,  a  short  dramatic  piece  of  such  a  kind  ;  —  also 
applied  as  a  title  to  comic  pamphlets  or  the  like.  Obs. 

2.  Act  of  merrymaking;  gayety  ;  mirth;  hilarity;  fun; 

frolic.  “  Follies  and  light  merriment .”  Spenser. 

3.  Amusement ;  diversion.  Obs.  Shak. 

mer'ry  (mer'T),  a. ;  mer'ri-er  (-T-er)  ;  mer'ri-bst.  [ME. 

merie ,  mirie,  murie ,  merry,  pleasant,  AS.  inyrge ,  myiige, 
pleasant ;  prob.  akin  to  OHG.  murg ,  short  (in  comp.),  Goth. 
gamaurgjan  to  shorten  ;  cf.  L.  murcus  a  coward,  who  cuts 
off  his  thumb  to  escape  military  service  ;  the  Anglo-Saxon 
and  English  meanings  coming  from  the  idea  of  making  the 
time  seem  short.  Cf.  mirth.]  1.  Productive  of  pleasure, 
delight,  or  happiness ;  pleasant;  agreeable;  delightful; 
hence,  of  sounds,  etc.,  sweet ;  sweet-sounding  ;  of  a  wiud, 
favorable  ;  of  taste  or  smell,  savory  ;  etc.  Archaic. 

The  merry  harp  Ps.  lxxxi.  2  (  Bk.  of  Com.  Prayer). 

Merry  wind  and  weather.  Spenser. 

2.  Causing  laughter  or  mirth  ;  amusing;  comical;  funny; 
as,  a  merry  jest.  Obs.  or  Archaic,  or  merged  in  def.  3. 

I  had  my  good  wit  out  of  the  “  Hundred  Merry  Tales.”  Shak. 
3-  Laughingly  gay  ;  overflowing  with  good  humor  and  good 
spirits;  joyous;  jovial;  mirthful;  hilarious;  inclined  to 
mirth,  laughter,  or  play  ;  sportive. 

They  drank,  and  were  merry  with  him.  Gen  xliii.  34. 

I  am  never  merry  when  I  hear  sweet  music.  Shak. 

4.  Hence,  cheerful ;  happy.  Obs. 

Is  any  merry  '  let  him  sing  psalms  Jas.  v.  13. 

5.  Diverted;  hence,  facetious  ;  jocular.  Obs.  or  Archaic. 

Ills  lordship  is  but  merry  with  me  Shak. 

6.  Given  to,  or  marked  by,  gayety  or  festivity  ;  as,  I  wish 
you  a  merry  Christmas. 

Syn.  —  Cheerful,  blithe,  lively,  sprightly,  vivacious,  glee¬ 
ful,  joyous,  mirthful,  jocund,  sportive.  See  jocular. 
a  merry  grig,  as  m.,  or  lively,  as  a  grig.  See  grig,  2.  —  In,  or 
on,  a  m.  pin.  See  under  pin.  —  m.  dancer*.  See  aurora  bo¬ 
realis.  —  M.  England,  a  traditional  designation  of  England, 
which  was  so  called,  not  on  account  of  the  merrymakings 
of  its  inhabitants,  but  in  the  old  sense  of  the  word  merry, 
that  is  .pleasant,  agreeable.  —  m.  man.  a  pi.  Companions  in 
arms  or  followers,  as  of  an  outlaw  chief  ;  retainers,  b  See 
merryman  b-  —  M.  Monarch,  Charles  II..  king  (1660-85)  of 
England.  —  m.  night,  an  entertainment  followed  by  danc¬ 
ing,  games,  etc.,  often  for  a  charitable  purpose;  also,  a 
dance  held  at  a  public  house  or  inn.  Dial.  Eng. 
mer'ry— an'drew  (-Sn'droo),  n.  One  whose  business  is  to 
make  sport  for  others  ;  a  buffoon  ;  a  clown  ;  a  zany  ;  esp., 
one  who  attends  a  mountebank  or  quack  doctor. 

The  term  is  said  to  have  been  originally  used  in  reference  to 
Andrew  Barde,  an  English  physician  of  the  l*!th  century  alleged 
to  have  got  patients  by  making  facetious  speeches  to  the  multi¬ 
tude.  This  is  doubtful 

mer'ry— go— round',  n.  1.  Any  of  various  revolving  contriv¬ 
ances  for  affording  amusement,  esp.  to  children,  as  a  ring 
of  seats,  often  in  the  forms  of  horses  and  other  animals, 
etc.,  on  a  revolving  platform  ;  a  carrousel. 

2.  Fig.  :  a  rapid  round  ;  a  whirl. 

mer'ry  make' (mgr'T-mak'),  n.  A  merrymaking.  Archaic. 
mer'ry-make',  v.  i.  To  make  merry  ;  to  be  festive.  Bare. 
mer'ry-mak'er  (-mak'er),  n.  One  who  makes  merry  or 
participates  in  festivity  or  conviviality, 
mer'ry-mak  ing  (-mak'Tng),  a.  Making  or  producing 
mirth  ;  festive  ;  convivial  ;  jolly. 

mer'ry-mak  lng,  n.  Act  of  making  merry  ;  festivity ; 


me-rls  to- ge  net 'ic  (m£-rTs'tO- 

j?-n£t'lk),  a.  [meristem  4-  -ge¬ 
netic.']  Bot.  Developed  from,  or 
through  the  agency  of,  meri¬ 
stem.  [Obs.  I 

mer 'it  able,  a.  Meritorious.! 
mer'lt-er.  n.  One  that  merits, 
mer'lt  ful,  a.  See  ful. 
mer'i-thal  (mgr'I-thdl),  n.  = 

MER1THAM.CS. 

mer  1-thal'lu*  (-th  fil'd*),  n. 
[NL  ;  Gr.  ^epoc,  or  /aeptc,  a 
part  +  0aAAoc  a  young  shoot.] 
Bot.  An  internode.  Rare. 
mer'it-le**,  a.  See  less. 
mer'it-mon  ger,  *.  One  who 
looks  for  salvation  as  a  recom¬ 
pense  for  good  works.  —  mer'lt- 
mon'ger-y,  n.—  mer'it-mon  ger- 
lng,  />.  pr.  V  vb.  n.  All  Obs.  or  R. 
mer'1-to-ri-ly.  adv.  of  m  k  r  i- 
tort,  meritorious.  Obs. 
mer'i-to  ry,  n.  [Cf.  F  mdri- 
toire.]  Meritorious.  Obs. 
merlye.  +  merry. 
merk.  +  mark.  murk. 
merk  (  Scot.  mm).  Obs.  or  Scot, 
▼ar.  of  mark,  weight,  coin, 
merkat.  +  market. 
merke.  +  mark,  murk. 
mer'kin  (mhr'kTn),  n.  [Orig. 
uncert.]  1.  The  female  pubes,  I 
or  false  hair  for  it.  Obs.  Slang. 
2.  A  mop  for  cleaning  cannon. 
Obs.  or  R. 

merksehot.  +  markshot. 
mer'lan,  n.  [F.J  Merling.  Rare. 
merle  ^  medle. 
mer-lette'  (m?r-l?t'),  n.  (F.J 
Her.  The  martlet,  depicted  j 
without  beak  or  feet.  Cf.  can- 
net.  [Lace.  I 

||  mer-let'to(m?r-iet't5),»i.  [It.]|  I 
mer'li-goe*.  Var.  of  mirligoes.  I 


mer'line.  marline. 

mer'llng  (mOr'lTng),  n.  [OF 
merlenc,  F.  merlan,  fr.  L.  merula 
a  kind  of  fish,  prob.  same  word 
as  merula  blackbird,  with  a  Teu¬ 
tonic  suffix  (see  -ino).]  The  Eu¬ 
ropean  whiting  ( Merlanons  mer. 
langus).  [Quillwort.l 

Mer'lin’*-graa»  (mQr'IInz-),n.| 
merlion.  +  merlin. 
Merluc-cl'l-dae  (mQrlUk-sT'T- 
de),  Mer-luc'ci-ns  (-shY-iIs),  n. 
[NL.J  Zool.  See  hake, 1. 
mer'luce  (-IQs),  mer'luche' 

m&r'ltish'),  n.  [F.  mer  his,  fr. 
’r.  mer/wa.]  The  European  hake, 
mer'mald'en,  n.  =  mermaid, 
1  &  2.  Rare. 

mermaid  flsh.  The  angel  fish  a. 
mer 'maid’ i'-ptu-Be'  (mQr'- 

madz'-),  n.  A  8ea  purse, 
mermaid  weed.  Any  of  a  small 
genus  ( Proserpinaca )  of  incon¬ 
spicuous  aquatic  herbs, 
mermin,  n.  [AS.  meremenen  ; 
mere  sea  -4-  menen  female  serv¬ 
ant.]  A  mermaid  ;  a  siren.  Obs. 
mermlssat  moset.f marmoset. 

[  mermoyse.  n.  [OD.  mermoyse , 
marmoryse,  var.  of  marmoset  an 
ape.  an  ugly  figure  or  mask.]  A 
marmoset.  Obs. 
mermwr.  +  murmur. 
mermydon.  +  myrmidon. 
me  roe'er-ite  (m^-r5s'§r-Tt),  n. 
f  mero-  ■+■  Gr.  tcepas  horn.]  Zool. 
The  fourth  segment  of  the  an¬ 
tenna  of  a  crustacean.  —  me- 
roc'er-it'ie  (-Yt'Tk),  a. 

Me  ro'dach  (m£-ro'dfik  ;  m?r'- 
5-dfik),  n.  =  Makuuk.  • 
Me-ro'dach-bal'a-dan  (mf-rO'- 
d  a  k-b  a  l'a-d  <J  n  ;  mer'6-),  n. 
Bib.  A  king  of  Babylon  men¬ 


tioned  m  Is.  xxxix  1.  a*  send¬ 

ing  presents  to  Hezekiah,  king  1 
of  Judah:  —  called  Borodach- 
baladan  in  2  Kings  xx.  12. 
mer  o  gaa'tru-la,  n.  [NL.;  mero- 
+  gust rula.\  Embryol.  A  gas- 
trula  developed  from  a  mero¬ 
blastic  egg. 

me  rog'na  thlte  (m?-r5g'na- 
thlt),  n.  [See  mkros;  ona- 
thite  ]  Zool.  The  fourth  seg¬ 
ment  of  a  crustacean  gnnthite. 
merog-no*'tic  (m6r0g-n5s'- 
tlk).  n.  [mero- +  gnostic.)  One 
who  knows,  or  believes  himself 
to  know,  spiritual  truth  in  part  ; 
—  disting,  from  gnostic  and 
agnostic.  —  mer  og  nos'ti-cism 
(-tl-sfz'm),  Tl.  Rare. 

me-rog'o-ny  ( mf-rftg'S-n'O,  v. 

I  mero- -b -gony.  \  Embryol.  The 
development  of  an  embryo  from 
a  portion  of  an  egg.  —  mer  o- 
gon'ic  ( mSr  O-gOn'lk ),  a. 
mero-he'dral  ( mSr'O-he'drdl), 

a.  =  MKROHEDKIC. 

mer  o-i*'tic  (-Ys'tTk),  a.  [mero- 
-4-Gr.«fJoM an  egg.]  Zool.  Applied 
to  the  ovaries  of  insects  when 
they  produce  vitelligenous cells, 
ns  well  ns  eggs, 
meroly.  a  Mirrorlike.  Obs. 
Me'rom  ( me'rOm  ).  Bib. 
Me-ro'me  (mS-rri'mi1).  D.  Bib. 
mer'o-morph  (mPr'o-mSrf),  a. 
Math.  Meromorphic. 

II  me'ro  mo'tu.  [L.]  Law. 
Lit.,  of  or  by  mere  motion  or  im¬ 
pulse  ;  —  used  of  an  act  done 
spontaneously,  of  one’s  own  mo¬ 
tion,  etc. 

Mer'o-my  a'ri-a  (mlr'fi-mT-a'rY- 
a  ;  115),  Mer'o-my-a'ri-i  (-rY-I), 
n.  pi.  [NL.  ;  mero-  ■+■  Gr.  pus 


muscle.]  Zool.  A  primary  di¬ 

vision  of  nematode  worms,  com¬ 
prising  those  in  which  eight 
muscle  cells  are  visible  in  a 
transverse  section  —  mer  o  my- 
a'ri-an  (-rY-dn ),  a. 
me  ro'na.n.  A  kind  of  cherry 
of  “  austere  ”  taste.  Obs. 
Me-ron'a-thite  (m?-r5n'a-thlt  : 
mf-ro'nd-).  D.  Bib. 
Me-ron'o-thite  (-0-thIt)  Bib. 
mer'op  (mPr'»5p),  me-rop'le 
(mrI-r5p'Yk).  a.  [Gr.  ptpoj, 
McpoTrov.]  Speaking  articulate¬ 
ly ;  endowed  with  speech.  Rare. 
Mer'o-pe  (m8r'8-pe),  n.  [L., 
fr.  Gr.  Meporrij.]  See  Pleiades, 
star. 

Me  rop'i-da  (m<®-r5p'Y-d e),n.jd. 
[NL.,  fr.  Gr.  pepoif/  bee  eater.] 
Zool.  See  bee  eater.  —  me- 
rop '1-dan  (-dtfn),  a  Sr  n. 
mero-plank'ton  (mfr'f)- 
plfink'tbn),  n.  [NL.  ;  mero-  -4- 
plankton.)  Bwl.  That  portion 
of  the  plankton  found  only  n 
part  of  the  time  at  or  near  the 
surface.  —  mero-plank-ton'ic 
(-pl&ijk-tOn'Yk),  a. 

Me'rop*(  me'rOps  ;  m§r'5ps),  n. 
[NL.,  fr.  Gr.  pepoxf/.]  Zool  The 
typical  genus  of  bee  eaters, 
meroquin.  mahoquin 
meror  mirror. 
mer-or'gan  ize  (mOr-Or'gJn-Yz), 
v.  t.  [mero-  -+-  organize .]  To 
organize  partly.  —  mer-or'gan-i- 
za'tion  (-Y-za'shun  ;  -Y-zfi'- 
sb?In),  n.  Both  Rare. 
mer'o- some  (me  r'*-s  b  m),  n. 
[mero-  -4-  2d  -some.]  Zool.  A 
somite  or  met  am  ere.  —  mer  o- 
•o'mal  (-85'mdl),  a. 


mer  o  sthen'ic  (-sthfn'Yk),  a 

[mero-  +  sthenic.)  Zool.  Having 
the  posterior  limbs  or  tail  highly 
developed  ;  —  opposed  to  pro- 
sthenic. 

mer  o-*ym'me-try.  n.  [mero-  4- 
syminetry.]  =  M EROH EDRISM  a. 

mer  o-sym-met'ri-cal,  a 
mer  o-*y*  tem  at'ic,  a.  [mero- 
systematic.]  Merosymmetri- 
cal. 

merote.  +  merit. 
me-rot'o-my  (md-rBt'8-mY),  n. 
I n> mo-  4-  -tomy  ]  Division  into 
parts. 

me  rot'ro  pism  (-rO-pYz’m),  me- 
rot'ro-py  (-pT),  n.  [mero-  + 
-tropism,  -tropy.]  Chem.  See  iso¬ 
meric. 

me  rou'  (Tnfi'rdo'),  n.  [F.  mS- 
mu.)  a  The  jack  ( Sebastodes 
pnucispinis).  b  The  guasa  (Epi- 
nephelns  guaza). 
merour.  "f  mirror. 
meroure.  n.  [ I m  a  e  r  or.] 

Mourning  ;  lamenting.  Obs. 
merowe.  f  marrow,  a  sub¬ 
stance. 

Mer  o  win'gl-an  (mSr'rt-vYn'jY- 
rin ).  Var  of  Merovingian. 
me-rox'ene  (m  <?-r  5  k's  e  n),  n. 
[Prob.  fr.  Gr  pepo?  part  +  £e- 
vo$  stranger  ;  the  reason  for  the 
name  is  not  apparent.]  Min.  A 
variety  of  biotite  which  includes 
nearly  all  the  ordinary  occur¬ 
rences  of  that  mineral.  It  dif¬ 
fers  optically  from  an  omit  e. 
Me'roz  (me'r5z).  Bib. 
mer  o-zo'lte  (mSr'D-z  5'I  t),  n. 
mero -  -4-  Sporozoo.l  Zool.  A 
orm  of  spore,  usually  elongate 
or  falciform  .and  some  what  amoe¬ 
boid,  produced  by  segmentation 


of  the  schizonts  of  certain  Spo- 
rozoii,  ns  the  malaria  parasite, 
mer'peo  pie  (mQr'pe'p’l ),  n.  pi. 
Mermen  and  mermaids, 
merauea  d*  marquis. 
mer'quet-ry  f  marquetry-. 
Mer 'ran  (m&r'rffn).  Bib. 
merre  d*  mar,  mere,  myrrh 
mer'rel.  +  merel. 
mer'rl  b&uks  ,  n.  Also  merry- 
buah  [Cf.  merry,  a.;  bowk* 
pail  I  A  posset.  Obs.  [Obs  I 
mer'rl-fy,  v.  t.  To  make  merry.  | 
mer'ril.  +  merel. 

Mer'ri-lle*',  Meg  (mPg  m?r'Y- 
lez').  In  Scott’s  “Guy  Man- 
nering,”  a  weird  gvpsy  woman 
who  befriends  the  Bertram 
family.  [MAKE.  I 

mer'ri  make'.  Var.  of  merry-| 
mer'ri  nes*(-Y-n?s),n.  See-NESS. 
merritori.  -f  Meritor y. 
merror.  merroure.  +  mirror. 
mer'row  (mfr'5;  dial.  mfir'fl)# 
n.:  j»l.  -Rowes.  [Ir.  morvacn , 
m ui rimhgeach.]  Irish  Folklore. 
=  MERMAID. 

mer'ry,  adv.  Merrily.  (See 

flat,  a  ,  12.) 

mer'ry,  v.  i.  if  t.  To  be  or  make 
m  erry .  Obs.  [Th  e  gea  n .  | 

mer'ry  (mSr'Y),  n.  [F.  merise.\ I 
merry-an'drew,  paer'ry-an'- 
drew  ize,  v.  i.  To  play  the  mer¬ 
ry-andrew 

merry-an'drew-tsm  (-Yz’m),  n. 
See -ism.  [by  chafing.  Obs.  I 
mer'ry-gal.  n.  A  sore  caused) 
mer'ry-go-down n.  Strong  ifte. 

Ohs.  Cant. 

mer'ry-go-*or'ry,  n.  A  eom- 

mingling  of  ioy  and  sorrow.  Obs. 
mer'ry-maid.  Dial.  Eng.  var. 
of  mermaid. 

mer'ry-man.n  *=  merry  man. 


ale,  senate,  efire,  ftm,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofd  ;  eve,  Svent,  find,  recent,  maker;  ice.  Ill;  51d,  6 bey,  orb,  5dd,  sftft,  cdnnect 

I*  Foreign  Word.  +  Obsolete  Variant  of.  +  combined  with.  =  equals. 


;  use,  unite,  urn,  tip,  circus,  menu ; 
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merriment ;  jollity  ;  conviviality ;  also,  a  festive  or  conviv¬ 
ial  occasion  ;  a  festivity.  Wordsworth. 

mer  ry  thought  (mSr'T-thflt'),  n.  The  wishbone. 

Mer  ten'sl  a  (mer-tgn'sT-d),  n.  [NL.,  after  F.  C.  Merten*, 
German  botanist.]  Hot.  A  large  genus  of  boraginaceous 
plants  having  bractless  flowers  w  ith  a  smooth  funnel-shaped 
corolla,  and  fruit  with  nutlets  obliquely  attached.  The 
species  are  natives  of  temperate  regions  in  both  hemi¬ 
spheres.  They  are  called  lungworts  or  smooth  lungworts: 
most  of  them  have  handsome  deep  blue  or  purple  flowers. 
M.  mrgnuca  is  the  Virginia  cowslip. 

Merve  Uleuse'  (mer'vg'yGz'),  n.  [F.,  prop.  fern,  of  mer- 
veilleui  marvelous.  Cf.  marvelous.}  One  of  a  class  of 
fashionable  women  of  the  time  of  the  French  Directory 
who  assumed  a  fantastic  costume  affected  to  be  a  revival 
of  the  classical.  The  masc.,  Merveilleux,  was  applied  to 
fantastically  costumed  men  of  that  period, 
mer'y  cism  (mgr'T-sTz’ui),  n.  [Gr.  pypvKi<rp6<:  rumination, 
fr-  wpi'Ki^cur  to  ruminate.]  Med.  Rumination  ;  chewing 
the  cud,  —  a  phenomenon  sometimes  observed  in  man  and 
usually  associated  with  some  nervous  mental  disorder. 
Mer  y-coi  do-don'ti  dae  (-koi'do-d5n'tT-de),  n.  pi.  [NL. ; 
Gr.  pypv£,  -VK05,  a  ruminating  animal  -f-  - old  -odont  -f- 
•idse.]  Paleon.  A  family  of  extinct  generalized  artiodaetyl 
ungulates  of  the  Eocene  and  Miocene  of  North  America, 
supposed  to  be  intermediate  between  the  existing  deer  and 
pigs.  They  had  44  teeth  and  the  lower  canines  were  incisi- 
form,  while  the  first  lower  premolars  assumed  the  form  of 
canines.  The  feet  had  four  or  five  toes,  and  in  some  cases 
may  have  been  clawed.  The  tail  was  usually  long, 
me'sa  (ma'sa),  n.  [Sp.]  A  table-land  or  plateau  with  an 
abrupt  or  steeply  sloping  side  or  sides,  often  bordering  a 
valley ;  a  high  terrace.  They  are  common  in  the  south¬ 
western  United  States. 

me-sa'bite  (me-sa'blt),  n.  [From  the  Mesaha  (or  Mesabi) 
Range,  Minnesota.]  Min.  An  ocherous  variety  of  gothite. 
mes  a  con'ic  (mgs'd-kbn'Tk),  a.  [meso-  -a conic,  as  in 

citraconic. ]  Chem.  Pert,  to  or  designating  a  crystalline 
acid,  C;tH4(CO>H)2,  melting  at  202 J.  It  may  be  prepared 
by  heating  citraconic  acid,  with  which  it  is  isomeric,  and  to 
which  it  is  related  in  the  same  way  as  is  fumaric  acid  to  ma¬ 
leic.  —  mes  ac'o  nate  im6s-5k'o-nat),  n.  (See  -ate,  3  b  ) 
Mes  a  de'ni  a  (-de'nT-d),  n.  [NL.  ;  meso-  -f-  Gr.  a&yv 
gland  ;  —  in  allusion  to  the  central  projection  of  the  recep¬ 
tacle.]  Bot.  A  genus  of  tall  American  asteraceous  herbs 
having  the  heads  all  discoid,  and  the  small  w'hite  or  pink 
flowers  tubular  and  perfect.  The  12  species  are  sometimes 
referred  to  the  Old  World  genus  Cacalia.  Al.  reniformis , 
the  great  Indian  plantain,  and  M.  air  iplici folia,  the  pale 
Indian  plantain,  are  common  in  the  eastern  United  States. 
I!  m&  sal  llance'  (msi'zal'yaNs'),  «.  [F.]  A  marriage  with 

a  person  of  inferior  social  position  ;  a  misalliance, 
mes'arch  (mSs'ark),  a.  [ineso-  -f-  Gr.  apxy  beginning.]  Bot. 
Having  a  stele  with  protoxylem  strands  partly  centrifugal 
and  partly  centripetal,  as  many  pteridophytes  and  some 
primitive  spermatophytes.  Cf.  endarch,  exarch. 
mas  ar  ter  l'tls  (mSsar'ter-i'tTs),  n.  Also  meso  arteritis. 
[NL.  ;  meso -  -j-  arteritis .]  Med.  Inflammation  of  the 
middle  layer  of  an  artery.  —  mes  ar'ter-it'ic  (-Tt'Tk),  a. 
mes  a  tl  C6  phal'lc  (mgs'd-tT-se-fSl'Tk)  I  a.  [Gr.  pearo* 
mes  a  tl  ceph'a  lous  (mes'd-tT-sSf'd-bis)  (  midmost  ce¬ 
phalic ,  cephalous .]  Craniom.  Having  a  head  of  medium 
proportion;  having  an  index  of  from  77.7  (or  sometimes  75) 
to  80.  See  cephalic  index.  —  mes  a-ti-ceph'a-lism  (-sgt'- 
d-lTz’m),  mes'a-tl  ceph'a-ly  (-sgf'd-lT),  n. 
mes  cal'  (mSs-kUl'),  n.  [Sp.  mezcal ,  fr.  Mex.  mercalli.] 
1.  Either  of  two  cactaceous  plants  of  the  genus  Lopho- 
phora  ( L .  lewi.nii  and  L.  williamsii ),  having  rounded  stems 
or  joints  covered  with  ribbed  tubercles,  the  tops  being 
called  mescal  buttons  from  their  appearance.  The  plant 
is  used  as  a  stimulant  and  antispasmodic,  esp.  among  the 
Mexican  Indians,  who  also  employ  it  as  a  mild  intoxi- 

b  A  clown,  buffoon,  or  jester, 
mer'ry-meet  lng,  w.  A  festive 
gathering. 

merry  sole.  Var.  of  makysolk. 
mer'ry-tot  ter,  n.  Dial.  Ena. 
a  Seesaw.  Obs.  b  =  merry- 
T  ROTTER. 

mer'ry-trot  ter.  n.  A  seesaw 
or  awing.  Obs.  or  Duil.  Eng. 
mer'ry  wing  ,  n.  a  The ^golden¬ 
eye  duck,  b  The  butflehead. 

/loth  Local.  U.  S. 
mere,  n  (OD.  merxe.  meerse.  I). 
mar*.]  A  ship's  round  top  Obs 
Scot.  f  prise.  | 

merschandrlce.  +  mekchan-| 
merschion.  +  march  ion. 
merse.  *f*  mers. 
merse  (m8rs),  n.  [Cf.  marsij.] 

Alluvial  land  by  a  river  or  the 
sea;  a  marsh.  Scot,  tf  Dial.  Eng. 
merae  (mOrs),  v.  t  [L  inersus, 
p.  p.  of  mergere  to  dip.]  To  dip 
or  plunge  in  a  liquid  ;  to  im¬ 
merse.  Rare. 

mersement.  +  mercement. 
mershall.  marshal 
mershe  +  marsh. 
mer'slon  (mOr'shun),  n.  [L. 
mersio,  or  F.  in  e  r  x  i  o  n.  See 
merge]  Immersion.  Obs  or  R. 
mersschly,  a.  Marshy.  Obs. 
mersnine.  f  me  reswine. 
mer'sy.  +  mercy.  [net. I 
mertenet,  mertinet.  marti-| 

merth  {dial.  mQrth  ;  inflth),  n. 

[Cf.  lcel.  mery ^r.]  Plenty.  Obs 
or  Dial.  Eng. 
merthe.  •]•  mirth 
Mertian  f  Mercian. 
mertrik.  -f  martrix. 

Me'ru  ( ma'rno),  n.  [Skr.  mem.] 

Hindu  Myth.  A  fabled  mountain 
at  the  earth’s  center  rising  to  a 
height  of  80,000  leagues  and 
forming  the  dwelling  place  of 
the  gods.  Cf.  Olympus. 

Mer'u-la  (mSr'db-ld  :  mPr'ft-), 
n  [L.]  Zobl.  A  genus  of 
thrushes  including  the  Euro¬ 
pean  blackbird  and  ring  ouzel 
and  the  American  robins.— 
msr'u-lina  (-lTn  ;  -lYn  ;  183),  a. 
merule,  n  [  L.  merula  black¬ 
bird.]  A  blackbird.  Obs.  \  R. 

II  me'rum  sal  fL.]  Pure  salt ; 
genuine  good  sense  or  wit. 
merore  ^  mirror. 

Me'ruth  (me'rhth).  Bib. 
meruw,  a.  [AS.  meam.)  Ten¬ 
der  ;  delicate  ;  soft.  Obs. 


cant  in  various  ceremonials.  Its  effect  is  said  to  resemble 
that  of  Indian  hemp.  Among  the  alkaloids  extracted  from 
mescal  are  anhalonine,  mescaline,  and  pellotine. 

2.  A  colorless  intoxicating  drink  distilled  in  Mexico  from 
the  leaves  of  various  species  of  Agave ,  or  maguey. 

3  Any  plant  which  yields  the  liquor.  The  mescal  magueys 
are  probably  quite  numerous;  they  have  thinner  leaves 
than  those  yielding  pulque.  See  Agave;  cf.  pulque. 

mo  seems'  (me-semz'),  v.  impers. ;  pret.  me-seemed' 
(-semd').  It  seems  to  me.  Poetic  or  Archaic. 

Mes-em  bry-an'th© -mum  (mSs-Sm'brT-Sn'thfc-wttm),  n. 
[NL.  ;  Gr.  peaypPpia  midday  -f-  avdepov  flower.]  Bot.  A 
very  large  genus  of  aizoaceous  herbs  or  subshrubs,  the  fig 
marigolds.  They  have  fleshy  leaves  and  showy  white,  yel¬ 
low,  or  pink  flowers,  with  a  gamosepalous  calyx  ana  nu¬ 
merous  petals  and  stamens.  The  capsule  is  hygroscopic, 
swelling  up  with  moisture.  The  species  are  mainly  South 
African,  a  lew  in  California.  Many  are  cultivated  for  their 
attractive  flowers.  M.  crystallinum  is  the  ice  plant.  Also 
[/.  c.],  a  plant  or  flower  of  this  genus. 

mesen-ceph'a-lon(mSs/Sn-B6i'd-15u),n.  [NL.  See  meso-; 
encephalos.1  Ajiat.  The  middle  segment  of  the  brain ;  the 
mid-brain.  It  is  usually  considered  to  comprise  the  crura 
cerebri,  corpora  quadrigemini,  geniculate  bodies,  and  aq¬ 
ueduct  of  Sylvius.  —  mes  en  ce-phal'lc  (-ae-fSl'lk),  u. 
mes  en'chy-ma  (in€s-8i)'kT-md),  n.  [NL.  ;  meso-  4-  -en- 
chyma .]  Embryol.  A  mesoblastic  tissue  comprising  all 
the  mesoblast  except  the  mesothelium  and  the  structures 
derived  from  it.  It  consists  of  a  network  of  more  or  less 
separated  branching  cells,  the  spaces  being  filled  by  a  ho¬ 
mogeneous  matrix.  It  gives  rise  to  the  connective  tissues, 
blood,  lymphatics,  bone,  cartilage,  etc.—  mes-en'Chy  mal 
(  nmi),  mes-en'chy -mat'lc  (-mSt'Ik),  mes  en  chym'a- 

tOUS  (mSa'gij-kim'a-tus),  a. 

me  sen'na  (me-sSn'd),  n.  [From  a  native  name.  Cf.  be- 
senna.]  Pharm.  The  bark  of  an  African  mimosaceous  tree 
( Albizzia  anthelmintica)  used  as  a  taeniafuge. 

mes  en-te'ri-al  (mfis'gn-te'rt-fil),  a.  Mesenteric;  specif., 
Zobl.,  of  or  pertaining  to  the  mesenteries  of  actinozoans  ; 
as,  the  mesenterial  filaments,  threadlike  glandular  organs  at¬ 
tached  to  the  inner  edge  of  the  mesenteries. 

mes  en-ter'ic  (m3s/8n-tSr'Tk),  a.  [Cf.  F.  mSsenlerique.] 
Anal.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  mesentery  ;  mesaraic. 
mesenteric  artery.  Anal.,  an  artery  which  passes  between  the 
two  layers  of  the  mesentery  to  the  intestine.  In  man  there 
are  two.  &  superior,  arising  from  the  upper  part  of  the  aorta 
and  distributed  to  the  greater  part  oi  the  small  intestine, 
the  caecum,  and  the  ascending  and  transverse  colon,  and  an 
inferior,  arising  near  the  lower  end  of  the  aorta  and  dis¬ 
tributed  to  the  remainder  of  the  large  intestine.  See  aorta, 
II lust.  —  m.  filament,  a  mesenterial  filament.  —  m.  glands, 
the  lymphatic  glands  of  the  mesentery,  occupying  the 
meshes  formed  by  the  superior  mesenteric  vessels.  —  m. 
plexus.  Anal.,  either  of  two  sympathetic  plexuses,  superior 
and  inferior,  lying  mostly  in  the  mesentery  in  close  prox¬ 
imity  to,  and  distributed  to  the  same  structures  as,  the 
corresponding  mesenteric  arteries.  —  m.  vein,  Anat.,  a 
branch  of  the  portal  vein  leading  from  the  intestine.  In 
man  there  are  two,  superior  ana  inferior,  corresponding 
to  the  two  mesenteric  arteries. 

mes-en'ter  l'tis  (mSs-Sn'tSr-i'tYs),  n.  [NL.  See  mesen¬ 
tery;  -itis.]  Med.  Inflammation  of  the  mesentery. — 

mes  en  ter-il'lc  (  Tt'Tk),  a. 

mes  en'ter-on  (mSs-gn'ter-5n),  n.  ;  pi.  -tera  (-a).  [NL. 
See  meso- ;  enteron.J  Anat.  <5c  Zool.  a  All  that  part  of  the 
alimentary  canal  which  is  developed  from  the  archenteron 
and  is  lined  with  hypoblast ;  —  distinguished  from  the  sto- 
modseu m  and  proctodseum.  b  The  central  gastric  cavity  of 
an  actinozoan,  as  distinguished  from  the  intermesenteric 
chambers.  —  mes-en  ter-on'ic  (-5n'Tk),  a. 

mes'en-ter-y  (mSs'Sn-tSr-T  ;  277),  n.  ;  pi.  -teries  (-tSr-Tz). 
[Gr.  petrcvreoiov  ;  /xe'cro?  middle  -f-  evrepov  intestine.] 
1.  Anat.  cC'  Zobl.  a  In  vertebrates,  the  membranes,  or 
one  of  the  membranes  (consisting  of  a  fold  of  the  perito- 


merv.  Abbr.  Merveilleux,  a  silk 
labric. 

mervalle.  merytulle.  merveille. 
mervel.  +  marvel.  [O^.l 
mervaylable.  a  Mnrvelous.| 
Mer  ve  illeuxr  (mer  vo'yQ'),  «. 
IF.]  a  See  Merveillkuse.  b 
[/.  r.l  =  satin  merveii.leux. 
mer'vel  ly,  a.  <V  a  ir.  Marvel¬ 
ous  ;  marvelously.  Obs. 
merviade  +  makavkih.  [Ofts.l 
mervilnes.  n.  .Marvelousness  | 
mer'voua-ly  f  marvelously. 
merwe.  +  marrow,  a  substance, 
mer'wom  an  (mflr'wdbnYdn), 
u.  A  mermaid, 
mery.  f  mkri,  merry. 

Mer  y-chlp'pus  (mSr'T-kYp'Ms), 
//.  [NL  ;  Gr.  p*lpv£,  -Vicos,  a 
ruminating  animal  +  imros 
horse.  1  Paleon.  An  American 
genus  of  extinct  Miocene  horses, 
having  moderately  long- 
crowned  molar  teeth,  and  small 
hut  complete  lateral  digits,  and 
the  ulna  and  fibula  incomplete, 
mer  y-cis'mus  (-sYz'nms),  n. 
[NL.]  Med.  —  mkrycism. 

Mer  y-coi'do-don  (-koi'do-drtn), 
n  [NL.]  Paleon.  The  typical 
genus  of  Merycoidodontidae, 
containing  four-toed  Miocene 
forms  of  the  size  of  a  peccary. 
Mer  y-co  pot'a  mus  (-kfi-p5t'a- 
nuis).  n.  [NI..  ;  Gr. 
prjpvKOs,  a  ruminating  animal 
4-  noTapos  river.]  Paleon.  A 
genus  of  extinct  artiodaetyl  un¬ 
gulates  related  to  Anthracothe- 
rium  but  having  more  distinctly 
selenodont  quadrituberculate 
teeth.  It  is  sometimes  made  the 
tvpe  of  a  family.  Mer  y-co-po- 
tam'l-d®  (-pfl-tfim'r-de). 
merydvall,  a.  Meridian.  Ohs. 
merydye,  n.  [L.  mer  idles .]  Noon. 
Obs. 

mes-  (m£s-).  See  meso-. 
mes.  +  m kes, messuage,  [mess. I 
mes  Ohs.  or  dial.  Eng.  var.  of  | 
Mes.  Obs.  or  Scot.  var.  of  Mass, 
service. 

mes.  n.  [OF.,  shot,  range.] 
Range,  as  for  shooting.  Ohs. 

M.  E.  3.  Abbr.  Methodist  Epis¬ 
copal  (Church)  South, 
mes'ad  (nn's'ad  ;  me'sftd),  adv. 
Mesiad. 

menage  message. 

mes  'all  ( mCs'fil  ),-n.  [F.  mifznilA 

In  the  armet  and  other  medieval 


helmets,  the  visor,  esp.  when 
composed  of  two  movable  parts, 
mesalse.  misease. 
mes'aJ  (mi's'll:  a. 

Mesial.  —  mes'al-ly,  adv. 
meaall.  +  mesel. 

Me-sa'pi-an.  4»  Mess  A  PI  AN. 
mes  a-ra'lc  t mes'a-ra'Tk ),  -ra'l- 
cal  (-T-kdl),  a.  [Gr.  peaapatov 
mesentery  ;  petros  middle  + 
apata  flank.]  Mesenteric.  R. 
Mes  ar  tim'  (m6s/ar-t'lm'),  n 
[Perh.  fr.  Heb.  me  share  t  him 
ministers.]  See  star. 
mea'a-tt-ceph  al  (m -s'd-tY-sSP- 
ril),«.  A  mcsaticephalic  person, 
mes  a-ti-ceph'a  li  (-s?f'o-lT),  n. 
pi.  [NL.]  Mesaticephalic  per¬ 
sons. 

mes  a- tl  pel 'lie  C-p?l'Yk),  a. 
[Gr.  p.e<raTo?  midmost  4-  7reAAa 
woonen bowl(but  taken  tomean, 
%  pelvis).]  See  pelvic  index. 
mesaventur.  +  misadventure. 
mes  ax-on'ic  (mes/ak-sfln'Yk), 
a  [meso-  4-  Gr  o»/  ax  is.]  Zool. 
Having  the  axis  of  the  foot 
formed  by  the  middle  digit,  as 
the  perissodactyls. 
mescal  bread.  A  food  prepared 
from  mescal  maguey  root  by 
roasting  it  under  cover  until  it 
iB  a  soft,  white,  and  sweet  mass, 
mescal  button.  See  mescal,  1 
Mes  ca-le'ro  (mgs'kii-lu'rO),  n. 
[Airier.  Sp.,  lit.,  mescal  user  ] 
One  of  a  tribe  of  Apache  Indi¬ 
ans,  formerly  noted  marauders, 
now  gathered  on  a  reservation 
in  southeastern  New  Mexico, 
mes-cal'ine  (mes-kfil'Yn  ;  -en  : 
184),  w.  Also  -in.  Chem.  A  white 
crystalline  alkaloid,C|jHj-0,N, 
said  to  occur  in  mescal  buttons, 
mescal  maguey.  =  mf.scal,  3. 
meschance.  meschaunce.  +  mis¬ 
chance 

meschant,  a.  [OF.,  earlier  mes. 
chean t,  F  mdchant  ]  Wicked  ; 
base  :  also,  wretched.  —  n.  A 
wretch.  —  meschantly,  adv.  All 
Obs.  [tion.  Obs.  I 

meschantery.  n.  A  wicked  ac-| 
meschaunt.  meschant. 
meschef.  meschlef.  d*  mischief. 
Mes  c her 'yak  (  m?s-chCr'vfik), 
n.  See  l* raL-A  lt  a  I  c  ’lan¬ 
guages. 

meschevous.  +  mischievous. 
me  ichin'  leath'er  (m  -shen') 


Morocco  leather  m  the  dry 
tanned  form,  exported  from  the 
Orient  to  he  dyed  and  dressed 
in  Europe  or  America, 
meschita.  +  mesquita. 
mes  chlt'i-cal,  o.  Pertaining  to 
a  mesijuita,  or  mosque.  Ohs. 
meschyne,  n.  fOF.  meschmc.] 
Evil  or  wretched  woman.  Obs. 
mes-ci'ta.  +  mksquita. 
mescreance  f  mi  sure  ante. 
mescreaunt.  miscreant. 
Mes  erode.  Jr  Mass  creed. 
mescuite.  f  mesquita. 
mesdames,  ?*.,  pi,  of  madam, 

MADAME. 

limes  de-mol  selles'(mad'm wa  - 

zel'),  n.,pt.  of  mademoiselle. 
mese  mees,  messuage: 
J1KKSE,  moss;  MESS. 

mese.  Var.  of  mease,  v  t.  Obs. 
or  Scot,  tf  Dial.  Eng. 
mes'e  (nies'e),  n.  [Gr  P-eay 
I  middle  string  or  note.]  Anc.  Or. 

I  Music.  See  TETRaohokd,  II Inst. 
Me'sech  (me'sgk).  Bib. 
meseise.  misease. 
me 'sel.  measle. 
me'sel.  a  [ME.  mesel,  OF.  me- 
i  sel,  LL.  mise/lns.  L.  tniscl/us  un- 
I  fortunate,  dim  of  miser.  See 
!  miser.]  Leprous.  Obs  — //.  A 
leper  ;  alfto,  leprosy.  Ohs. 
meseldine.  *]*  mistletoe 
me'seled,  a.  Leprous.  Obs.  — 
me'seled  ness.  n.  Obs  [D.  Bib. I 
Me-sel  e-mi'a  (mf-sfl'T-mT'd)  | 
meself,  meaelv'e.  +  myself. 
me'sel  nes.  me'sel-ry,  n.  [Cf. 
i  OF.  mese/erie.]  Leprosy.  Obs. 
i  me'sel-y,  -ynge,  a.  Leprous.  Obs. 
mes-em'bry-o  (mt's-5m'brY-<Y), 
n.  [meso-  4-  embryo  ]  Zobl.  The 
i  hlastula  of  a  metazoan.  -  mes- 
em  bry-on'ic  (-hn'Yk).  a. 
mes'en  ( mes'Cn).  mos'en-ceph  - 
al  (-sSf'dl),  n.  Mesencephnlon. 
mes  en'chyme  ( mPs-pR'klm).  n 
Zool.  ^  Embryol.  a  =  m  k  s  o- 

I  GLOtA.  b  =  MESKNCHYMA 

mes-en'ter-a,  n.,  pi •  of  mksen- 
T  K  RON . 

mes  en  ter'l-cal  (mSs'Cn-tPr'Y 
kr>l),  a.  Anat.  Like,  or  of  the 
nature  of,  a  mesentery.  —  mes 
en-ter'l-^al-ly.  adv 
mes  en  ter'i-form  (-fftrm),  a 
Like  a  mesentery.  Rare. 
mes  en-ter-i'o-lum  (m8s'?n-t?r- 
I'A-lwin),  n.  [NL.,  dim.  of  mes- 
en  teri  uni  mesentery.]  Anat.  = 


neum  and  inclosed  tissues),  that  invest  the  intestines  and 
their  appendages  and  connect  them  with  the  dorsal  wall 
of  the  abdominal  cavity.  In  man,  specif.,  the  mesentery 
connected  with  the  jejunum  and  ilium,  the  other  mesenter¬ 
ies  being  called  mesocxcum,  mesocolon,  mesorectum,  etc. 
They  serve  to  retain  the  organs  in  position,  and  to  support 
and  convey  to  them  blood  vessels,  nerves,  and  lymphatics, 
b  In  various  invertebrates,  a  membranous  or  muscular 
fold  or  septum  connecting  the  intestine  and  body  wall. 

2.  Zool.  One  of  the  vertical  radial  muscular  partitions 
which  extend  inward  from  the  wall  of  the  digestive  cavity 
of  actinozoans. 

mes  eth'moid  (mSs-Sth'moid),  a.  \_meso-  -f-  ethmoid .] 
Anat.  d*  Zool.  In  the  middle  of  the  ethmoid  region  ;  desig¬ 
nating,  or  pertaining  to,  a  median  cartilaginous  or  bony 
element  of  the  ethmoidal  region  which  generally  forms  the 
greater  part  of  the  nasal  septum.  In  man  it  is  chiefly  rep¬ 
resented  by  the  perpendicular  plate  and  crista  galli  of 
the  ethmoid  and  the  cartilage  of  the  nasal  septum.  In 
birds  it  forms  most  of  the  mterorbital  septum.  — mes- 
eth'moid.  n.—  mes  eth-moi'dal  (mSs'Sth-moi'dftl),  a. 
mesh  (iriSsh),  n.  [AS.  (assumed)  mtesce ;  cf.  AS.  max ; 
akin  to  D.  mans,  OD.  maesche,  OHG.  mason,  G.  masche,  lcel. 
mdskvi ;  cf.  Lith.  mazgas  a  knot,  megsti  to  weave  nets,  to 
knot.]  1.  One  of  the  openings  or  spaces  inclosed  by  the 
threads  of  a  net  between  knot  and  knot ;  also,  one  of  the 
similar  spaces  in  any  network,  as  a  sieve. 

2.  pi.  The  threads  inclosing  such  a  space. 

3.  In  general,  network  ;  netting  ;  a  net. 

A  golden  mesh  to  entrap  the  hearts  of  mem  Shale. 

4.  Short  for  mesh  stick. 

5.  Agnc.  =  spikelet.  Local,  V.  S. 

6  Mach.  Engagement,  or  working  contact,  of  the  teeth  of 
wheels  or  of  a  wheel  and  rack  ;  —  chiefly  in  in  mesh  ;  as,  one 
wheel  is  in  mesh  with  another,  or  two  wheels  are  in  mesh. 
7 •  Elec.  The  closed  figure  produced  by  joining  coils  suc¬ 
cessively  end  to  end,  as  the  armature  coils  of  a  polyphase 
system;  —  used  chiefly  attributively,  as  in  mesh  connec¬ 
tion,  grouping,  winding,  etc.,  to  indicate  that  this  method 
of  joining  is  used.  In  a  three-phase  system  the  figure,  as 
represented  diagrammatically,  is  a  triangle  or  delta, 
mesh,  v.  t. ;  meshed  (mSsht) ;  mesh'ing.  1.  To  catch  in 
meshes  as  of  a  net ;  hence,  to  entangle  ;  insnare. 

2.  To  make  the  meshes  of  (a  net).  Bare. 

3.  To  provide  with  meshes;  to  make  resemble  network. 

The  marsh  is  meshed  with  a  million  veins.  Sidney  Lanier. 
mesh,  v.  i.  1.  To  become  entangled  in  or  as  in  meshes. 

2.  Mach.  To  engage  with  each  other,  as  the  teeth  of  wheels, 
meshed  (rngsht),  a.  1.  Having  meshes  ;  as,  meshed  tissues. 
2.  Resembling  meshes  or  network;  reticulate;  tangled; 
intricately  marked. 

mesh'work'  (mSsh'wflrk'),  n.  Meshes  collectively  ;  net¬ 
work. 

mesh'y  (mSsli'T),  a.  Composed  of  meshes  ;  netted, 
me'si-al  (me'zT-al ;  mSs'T-ftl ;  277),  a.  [Gr.  pecro?  middle.] 
Zool.  Middle  ;  median  ;  in,  or  in  the  region  of,  the  mesial 
plane  :  —  opposed  to  lateral.  —  mesial  line.  =  median  link. 
—  m.  plane,  the  median  vertical  longitudinal  plane,  divid¬ 
ing  an  animal  into  right  and  left  halves.  -  me'si  al  ly ,  adv. 
mes'i-tol  (mSs'T-tol ;  -t51),  n.  [wipx/Vylene  -j-  -ol.]  Chem. 
A  crystalline  phenol,  C0H2(CHS)3(OH),  a  hydroxy  deriva¬ 
tive  of  mesityleue. 

mes'i  tyl(-tTl),  n.  [Gr.  petrirri^  mediator,  fr.  «■  eVo?  middle 
-f-  - yl .]  Org.  Chem.  a  A  hypothetical  radical,  C;jH5,  of 
wdiich  mesityl  oxide  was  once  regarded  as  the  oxide  and 
acetone  as  the  hydroxide,  b  The  univalent  radical  (CnHn) 
of  which  mesitylene  is  the  hydride,  either  C,.H.,(CH3)3  or 
Cr>H,(CHs),CH2. 

me  sit'y  lene  (me-sTt'T-len  ;  m8a'T-tT-len'),  v.  [ mesityl  -f- 
- ene .]  Chem.  A  colorless  oily  hydrocarbon,  Cr,H3(CH3)3, 
occurring  in  coal  tar  and  petroleum,  and  also  prepared 


ME  OAPPKN  DIX. 
mes  e-pim'er  on  (mSs'P-ptm'gr- 
5n),  n. :  L.  pi.  -ERA  (-a).  [NL.  ; 
nu  so-  4-  ejmneron .]  Zool'  The 
epimeron  of  an  insect's  meso- 
t borax,  mes  e  pim'er-al(-tf l),a. 
roes-ep  i  ster'num  (mes-8p/Y- 
stfir'niliii),  h.  [NL.  ;  meso-  -f 
epistennnn  )  Zobl.  An  epiBter- 
numof  an  mHeet’a  mesothorax 
-  mes  ep  1-ster'nal  (-nrtl),  a 
mes-ep  i-the'li  tun  (-f  p'l-the'lY 
t7m),  n.  (Nl..]  Anat  Mesothe¬ 
lium. -mes-ep  i-the'li  al  (-<Il).G. 
mes  e  ra'ic  (mCs-'f-ra'Yk)  In¬ 
correct  var.  ot  mesaraic. 
mese'stead  ( mez'stCd), [ME 
mes,  litres ,  mCSSUHge,  OF-  me.S, 
LL  niunsus ,  w  a  n  s  u  in  (see 
MANSE)  -4-  Stead.  O  >J.  E.  D.] 
A  messuage.  Archaic. 
meseyes.  ^misease  l/iih.'jl 
Me-sez'e-bel  (mf-sfz't-bSl).  D.  j 
mesfeate.  •{•  mi  ska  it. 
mesh.  Var.  of  mease. 
mesh  Dial.  Eng  var.  of  marsh 
mesh.  Obs  or  dial.  Eng  var.  of 

MASH. 

Me'sha  (me'shd),  n.  Bib  The 
king  of  Moah  whose  reign  is  re¬ 
corded  on  the  Monbite  Stone. 
Me'shach  (me'sh&k).  Bib.  See 
SlIADRACll.  [MESH,  7.1 

mesh  connection.  Elec.  Seej 
Me'shech (me'sli8k). n.  ScpJa- 
imiethites  [mY'd).  Bib.  I 

Me-shel  e  mi'ah  ( m  f-s  h  8  1_P- 1 
Me  shez'a-beel  (mr-sh8z'd-bel), 
or  Me  shez'a  bel  (-bfl).  Bib. 
Me-shil'le-mith  (m  P-shYl'P- 
mYth ),  -le  moth  (-mOth  ;  -moth). 
Bib. 

mesh'ing-spur'  gear  or  trans 
mission  =  individual-clutch 

GEAR. 

mesh  knot.  See  2d  knot,  ».,  1. 
Me  sho'bab  (mf-shO'bftb).  Bib. 
mesh  pin  A  mesh  stick  in  the 
form  of  an  oval  pin. 
mesh  ra-bi'yeh  ( mPsh'rd-be'- 
v8),  n.  Also  mesh  re-bee 'yeh 
[Ar.  mashrabTyah  bow  window.] 
=  MOUUHARARY. 
mesh  stick.  A  stick  on  which 
the  mesh  is  formed  in  netting, 
mesht.  Meshed.  R.Sn.  [/f»o.]| 
Me-shul'lam  (m  P-e  n  0  I'd  m).  | 
Me  shul'le  meth  (-8-m8th).  Bib. 
mesh  winding.  See  mesh, n.,  7. 
mes'i-ad(m8»'Y-ad  :  me'zY-ad), 
adv.  [Gr.  pf<ro> ;  middle  ■+■  1st 
ar/.]  Zobl.  Toward,  or  on  the 


side  toward,  the  mesial  plane ; 
niesially  opposed  to  lateral/ 
me'si-an  (me'iY-dn;  m  8  s'Y- 
dn),  a.  Anat.  Mesial  Rare. 
mes'I-ce'rin  (m8s/Y-se'rYn),  w 
[G.,  short  for  mesitylenglyrerin  ) 
Chem.  A  sirupy  cr\ ftallizahle 
alcohol.  Cj;H;i(Cli2()lI):t,a  triliy- 
droxv  derirnti>e  of  mesitvlene. 
Me  slch'thy-es  (mf-sYk'thY-ez), 
n.  pi.  [NL.  ;  meso-  4-  Gr.  res, 
pi.  of  fish.l  Paleon.  An 

order  of  teleost  tisnes  comprising 
those  usually  included  in  the 
orders  Huplomi  and  Synentog- 
natht  O.  P,  Haw. 

me  sid'ic  (m8-sYd'Yk),  a.  (G 
mesidinxavre.  See  mesidink.] 
Org.  ('hem.  Uvitic. 
mes'i  dine  (m8s'Y-dYn  ;  -den  ; 
1*4),  7/.  Also  -din.  [G.  mesidin, 
contr.of  inesiti/idine,  fr.  mesitil- 
ol  4-  cumiV/i7»r,  namvs  of  related 
substances.]  Org.  Chem.  A  liq¬ 
uid  base,  C,-,H  •»(  C II ;{ ).{N  H  ■> ,  an 
amino  derivative  of  mesitylene. 
me-sil'la  (mu-Bel'ya  :  11H),  n. 
[Sp.,dim.of  mesa  ’See  mesa.1  A 
small  mesa.  Southwestern  U.  S. 
meslng.  vb.  n.  of  mkasb,  to  miti¬ 
gate.  Obs. 

mes'i-on  (m8s'Y-Cn  :  me'zY-),  a. 
fNL.l  =  1st  mf.son 
Me  si'tes  (in?-sT'tez),  n.  [NL  , 
fr.  Gr.  pcairns  mediator,  fr. 
pe<ro<;  middle.]  Zobl.  A  genua 
of  peculiar  Madagascan  birds  of 
thruRhlike  appearance,  consist¬ 
ing  of  a  single  species,  M.  rarie - 
gatvs,  variously  placed  with  the 
pigeons,  thrushes,  ruils,  and  her- 
oiia,  and  most  recently  with  the 
gallinaceous  birds.  It  consti¬ 
tutes  a  family.  Me-sit'i-dae< -slt'- 
Y-de),  and  sometimes  u  suborder, 
Me-si'tae  (-sT'te). 
mes'i-tite  (nK's'T-tTt'.mes'i-tine 
(-tYn),  n.  Also  meBltine  spa». 
[Gr.  peaiTnc  mediator. 1  Min. 
A  carbonate  of  mognesiuin  and 
iron,  2Mg(  ()  .  FeCO.o  intermer 
diate  between  magnesite  and  Bid¬ 
erite. 

mes  i-ton'lc  (-tfin'tk),  a.  Chem 
Designating  a  crystalline  keton- 
ie  acid.  CH:,C<)CH  .C(CH;,)r 
COoH,  got  by  heating  mesity- 
lenfc  acid  with  hydrochloric 
acid  and  otherwise.  ’ 
me-sit'y-le-nate  (m  ?-«  Y  t'Y-l  6- 


f<Tod,  foot ;  out,  oil ;  chair  ;  go  ;  sing,  ii)k  ;  4hen,  thin  ;  nature,  verdure  (250) ;  K  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144)  ;  boN  ;  yet ;  zh  =  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Guide. 
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artificially,  as  by  distilling  acetone  with  sulphuric  acid. 
It  is  the  symmetrical  trimethyl  derivative  of  benzene, 
mes  1  ty  len'lc  (liigs'T-tT-lgii'Ik),  a.  Chem.  Pertaining  to 
or  designating  a  crystalline  acid,  C0H3(CHa)2CO2H,  formed 
by  the  oxidation  of  mesitylene. 

mesityl  oxide.  Org.  Chem.  A  volatile  liquid  ketone, 
(CH^jC'.CHCOCHa.  of  a  peppermint  odor,  obtained  by  the 
action  of  certain  dehydrating  agents  on  acetone, 
mes  mer'ic  (m8z-m8r'Tk),  a.  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  induced 
by,  mesmerism  ;  hence,  fascinating  ;  irresistible.  —  mes 
mer'i  cal-ly  (*T-k31-T^,  adv. 

mes'mer  ism  (mSz'mer-Tz’m ;  see  note  below),  n.  [After 
F.  A.  Mesmer ,  who  first  brought  it  into  notice  at  Vienna, 
about  1775 ;  cf.  F.  mesmerisme.]  Hypnotism  (which  see) ; 
—  an  early  name. 

All  the  dictionaries  agree  in  giving  z  in  the  pron.  of 
the  first  syllable  of  this  word  and  its  derivatives,  likethe 
French.  The  name  Mesmer  is  properly  pron’d  mSs'mer. 
nios'mer  ist,  n.  A  hypnotist ;  also,  an  adherent  of  Mes- 
mer’s  theories.  Obsoles. 

mes'mer  ize  (mSz'mSr-Iz),  v.  t.  6c  i. ;  mes'mer-ized  (-Izd); 
mes'mer-iz'ing  (-Iz'Tng).  To  hypnotize.  —  mes  mer-i-za'- 
tion  (-T-za'shwn  ;  -I-zii'shwn),  n.  Obsoles. 
mesn'al-ty  (men'31-tl),  n.  [Of  AF.  origin.  See  mesne, 
a.]  Law.  Estate  or  condition  of  a  mesne  lord, 
mesne  (men),  a.  [Cf.  mean  intermediate.]  Law.  Middle  ; 
intervening  ;  specif.  :  a  In  mesne  lord,  designating  a  lord 
who  holds  land  of  a  superior,  being  tenant  to  the  superior, 
but  lord ,  or  superior,  to  his  own  tenant,  b  Intermediate  in 
time  of  occurrence  or  performance;  as,  a  mesne  encumbrance, 
or  one  between  two  others  so  as  to  be  junior  to  one  and 
senior  to  the  other. —  mesne  process.  See  process.  —  m. 
rofits.  profits  of  premises  during  the  time  the  owner  has 
een  wrongfully  kept  out  of  the  possession  of  his  estate. 
mes'O-  (mSs'o-),  mes-  (mSs-).  [Gr.  /ifVo?  in  the  middle.] 
Combining  form  denoting  in  the  middle ,  intermediate ;  as  : 
Org.  Chem.  a  Denoting  an  optical  isomer  whose  inactivity 
is  assumed  to  be  due  to  internal  compensation,  b  Desig¬ 
nating  certain  anthracene  derivatives.  See  anthracene. 
mes  o  a'rl-um  (mSs'o-a'rT-ttm;  115),  n.  [NL.;  meso-  -j-  Gr. 
coapiop,  dim.  of  o-’oi/an  egg  ]  Zool.  The  fold  of  peritoneum 
suspending  the  ovary  from  the  dorsal  wall  of  the  body 
cavity  in  some  animals,  as  fishes.  — mes'O-a'ri  al  (-31),  a. 
mes  o  hen'lhos  (-b?n'th5s),  n.  [NL. ;  meso-  -f-  benthos.'] 
Biol.  The  fauna  and  flora  of  the  sea  bottom,  extending 
below  the  epibenthos  to  a  depth  of  about  500  fathoms, 
mes'o  blast  (mes'6-bl5st),  n  [meso-  -J-  -blast.]  Embryol. 
<&■  Zool.  The  middle  germ  layer  of  the  embryo;  the  meso¬ 
derm.  See  germ  layer,  mesoderm. 

mes  0  blas'tic  (-blSs'tik),  a.  Embryol.  Relating  to,  or 
derived  from,  the  mesoblast.  —  mesoblastic  somite,  Embryol., 
a  primitive  segment.  See  under  primitive. 
mes  o-bron-chi'tis  (-brSq-ki'tls),  n.  [NL. ;  meso-  +  bron¬ 
chitis.]  Med.  Inflammation  of  the  middle  coat  of  the 
bronchial  tubes. 

mes  o-cae'cum  (-se'kihn),  n.  [NL. ;  meso-  -f-  csecum.] 
Anal.  The  fold  of  peritoneum  attached  to  the  csecum. — 
mes  o-cae'cal  (-k&l),  a. 

mes'o  carp  (mgs'o-kiirp),  n.  [»?e.?o-  -f-  -carp.]  Bot.  The 
middle  layer  of  a  pericarp  consisting  of  three  distinct  or 
dissimilar  layers.  Cf.  epicarp,  endocarp. 
mes  o-ce-phal'lc(-se-fill'Tk),  a.  [meso- -{-cephalic.]  Anat. 
a  Pertaining  to  the  middle  region  of  the  head,  b  Having 
the  cranial  cavity  of  medium  capacity ;  neither  megace- 
phalic  nor  microcephalic.  c  Mesaticephalic.  —  mes'O- 
ceph'a-ly  (-sef'd-lT),  mes  o-ceph'a-lism  (-ITz’m),  n. 
mes  o-chro'ic  (-kro'Tk),  a.  [Gr.  pea6xpoo<;  of  mixed  com¬ 
plexion;  petros  middle  +  xpus ,  \poo$,  complexion.]  Eih- 


nol.  Having  a  complexion  intermediate  between  light  and 
dark,  as  the  Mongolian  race. 

mes'o  ccele  (mes'6-sel),  mes  o-cce'li-a  (-se'lT-a),  n.  [NL. 
mesocoelia.  See  meso-  ;  c<elia.]  Anat.  The  ventricle  of 
the  mesencephalon  ;  the  iter.  —  mes  O  COe'li  ail  (-ftn),  a. 
mes  o-CO'lon  (-ko'ltfn),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  p^ctok^Aov  ;  ptaos 
middle  -f*  ko>Aov  colon.]  Anat.  A  fold  of  peritoneum,  or 
mesentery,  joined  to  the  colon.  —  mes  o-col'ic  (-k51'Ik),  a. 
meso-cor'a-coid  (-k5r'a-koid^,  a.  [meso-  -f-  coracoid .] 
Zool.  Designating,  or  pertaining  to,  a  median  element  of 
the  coracoid  arch  in  certain  of  the  less  specialized  teleofit 
fishes,  as  the  Nematognathi,  Plectospondyli,  and  Isospon- 
dyli.  It  is  situated  transversely  between  the  hypercor¬ 
acoid  and  the  hypocoracoid,  and  bridges  over  the  interval 
between  them,  hence  often  called  the  mesocoracoid  arch.  It 
is  called  also  precoracoid.  —  n.  A  mesocoracoid  bone. 
mes'O-cy'Cle  (mes'o-sPk’l),  7?.  [meso-  -j-  cycle.]  Bot.  A 
layer  of  parenchyma  separating  the  xylem  and  phloem  in 
a  monostelic  stem.  With  the  pericycle  it  forms  the  so- 
called  conjunctive  tissue  of  the  stele.  Where  internal 
phloem  is  present  there  may  also  be  an  internal  mesocycle. 
mes'ode  (mSs'od),  n.  [Gr.  peawSos.  See  meso- ;  ode.]  Gr. 
Pros.  A  portion  of  a  choral  ode  coming  between  a  strophe 
and  its  antistrophe,  and  having  no  corresponding  portion, 
mes'o-derm  (mSs'o-dGrm),  n.  [meso-  -f-  -derm.]  Em¬ 
bryol.  <1*  Zool.  The  middle  germ  layer;  the  mesoblast; 
also,  the  tissues  which  are  subsequently  developed  from 
it.  When  used  of  embryonic  tissues  mesoderm  is  strictly 
synonymous  with  mesoblast.  The  two  terms  are  often  also 
used  interchangeably  of  adult  tissues.  See  germ  layer  ; 
cf.  mesogloca.  —  mes  o-der'mal  (-dfir'mdl),  a. 
me30-gas'tric  (-gSs'trTk),  a.  [meso-  -f  gastric.]  a  Anat. 
<£•  Embryol.  Of  or  pert,  to  the  mesogastrium.  b  Zool.  Of 
or  pert,  to  the  middle  gastric  lobe  of  the  carapace  of  a  crab, 
mes  O-gas'tri-um(-tn-ftni),  n.  [NL.;  meso- -{-Gr.  yaarrip 
belly.]  a  Embryol.  A  fold  of  peritoneum  connecting  the 
stomach  with  the  dorsal  wall  of  the  abdominal  cavity, 
b  Anat.  The  umbilical  region. 

mes  0-glC3'a  (m&s'o-gle'ri),  n.  [NL. ;  meso-  Gr.  yAoio?  a 
glutinous  substance.]  Zool.  In  sponges  and  coelenterates, 
a  gelatinous  substance,  often  containing  cells  and  skeletal 
structures,  intervening  between  the  endoderm  and  ecto¬ 
derm  and  becoming  very  thick  in  ctenophores  and  medu¬ 
sae;— often  called  mesoderm,  esp.  by  those  who  regard  it 
as  truly  representing  that  layer.  —  mes  0  glce'al  (-al),  a. 
mes'Og  nath'ic  (mSs/5g-n£th'Ik)  |  a.  {meso-  -f-  -gna- 
mes  og'na-thous  (mSs-5g'na-tlms)  j  thous.]  Cranio  m. 
Having  the  jaws  slightly  projecting  ;  hav  ing  a  medium 
gnathic  index  (which  see).  —  mes  Og'na  thisin  (m<5s-5g'- 
na-thTz’m),  mes-og'na  thy  (-thl),  n. 

Mes  o-hip'pus  (mSs'o-hTp'fcs),  n.  [NL.  ;  meso-  -f-  Gr.  iWo? 
a  horse.]  Paleon.  A  genus  of  extinct  horselike  mammals 
about  as  large  as  sheep,  from  the  Lower  Miocene  of  North 
America.  They  had  three  toes  on  the  forefeet,  witha-splint 
bone  representing  the  fourth,  and  three  on  the  hind  feet, 
mes'o-labe  (mSs'6-lab),  n.  [L.  mesolubium,  Gr.  pea 6- 
Aa/3o?  ;  pieros  middle  -f-  Aapfidveiv  to  take.]  An  instru¬ 
ment  of  the  ancients  for  finding  two  mean  proportionals 
between  two  given  lines,  required  in  solving  the  problem 
of  the  duplication  of  the  cube.  It  was  also  used  for  ex¬ 
tracting  roots  geometrically. 

mes  o-neph'ros  (-nSf'rSs),  n.  [NL.  ;  meso-  -f  Gr.  »/«<f>pd? 
kidney.]  Embryol.  One  of  the  middle  of  the  three  pairs 
of  embryonic  renal  organs  of  typical  vertebrates ;  the 
Wolffian  body.  See  kidney.—  meso-neph'ric  (-rik),  a. 
mes  0  no'tum  (-no'tihn),  n.  [NL. ;  meso-- f-  Gr.  i/wroi/the 
back.]  Zool.  The  dorsal  portion  of  the  mesothorax  of  in¬ 
sects.  —  mes'o-no'tal  (-tdl),  a. 


mes'o  phyll  (mSs'S-fTl),  n.  Also  mes'o-phyl  [meso--{- 

-phyll. ]  Bot.  The  green  parenchyma  between  the  epider¬ 
mal  layers  of  a  foliage  leaf ;  the  internal  ground  tissue  of 
the  blade  or  lamina.  It  is  usually  differentiated  into  pali¬ 
sade  parenchyma  and  spongy  parenchyma.  See  leaf. 
mes'o-phyte  (-fit),  71.  [meso-  -f-  - phyte .]  Phytogeog.  A 
plant  that  grows  under  medium  or  normal  conditions  of 
atmospheric  and  soil  moisture,  as  contrasted  with  desert 
plants  (xerophytes)  and  aquatics  (hydrophytes).  The  great 
majority  of  plants  grow-ing  in  temperate  regions  are  meao- 
phytes.  -  nies  o-phyt'ic  (-f  lt'Tk),  a. 

mes  o  plank'ton  (-plftijk'tSn),  n.  [NL.;  meso- -{- plankton.] 
Biol  The  floating  lile  in  the  water  between  one  hundred 
fathoms  from  the  surface  and  the  bottom.  —  mes  0  plank- 
toil'ic  (-pl5i)k-t5n'Ik),  a. 

mes'O-pIast  (mSs'o-plXst),  n.  [meso-  -f-  -plast.]  Biol.  The 
nucleus  of  a  cell.  —  meso-plas'tic  (-plfis'tlk),  a. 
mes  o po'di-al  (-po'dT-31),  a.  Zool.  Of  or  pertaining  to 
the  mesopodialia,  the  parts  of  the  limbs  to  which  they  be¬ 
long,  or  the  mesopodium  of  a  mollusk. 
mes  O  po  di-a'le  (-a'le),  n. ;  pi.  -alia  (-a'lT-ri).  [NL.;  meso- 
-j-  Gr.  uoSlov,  dim.  of  ttous,  ttoPos,  foot.]  Zool.  Any  one 
of  the  bones  of  either  the  carpus  or  tarsus, 
mes  o-po'dl^  um  (-po'dT-ftm),  n.;  L.  pi.  -dia  (-d).  [NL.  See 
mesopodiale.]  a  Zool.  The  middle  portion  of  the  foot  of  a 
mollusk ;  cf.  propodium,  b  Bot.  The  intermediate  portion  of 
the  axis  of  a  phyllopodium,  which  develops  into  the  leaf  pet¬ 
iole.  Cf.  hypopodium,  epipodiitm.  — mes'o-po'dl  al  (-31),  a. 
mes'o  po-ta'mi-a  (mgs'S-po-ta'mT-d),  n.  [Gr.  ptaonora - 
pin.  (sc.  \iopa)  the  country  between  two  rivers;  peaos 
middle  -f-  n orapos  river.]  A  region,  district,  or  country 
lying  between  rivers.  Rare. 

Mes  0-po  ta'mi-ail  (-an),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  Mesopo¬ 
tamia,  the  country  between  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates 
rivers,  or,  in  a  narrower  sense,  the  northern  part  of  this 
country,  anciently  bounded  on  the  south  by  Babylonia  and 
on  the  north  by  Armenia.  —  n.  A  native  of  Mesopotamia, 
mes-op'ter  yg'i  uni  (mSs-Sp'ter-Tj'T-Sm),  7J.  [NL.  ;  meso- 
+  Gr.  nrepvyiov  a  fin.]  Zool.  The  middle  one  of  the  three 
principal  basal  cartilages  which  directly  support  the  fin 
rays  in  the  pectoral  fins  of  certain  fishes,  as  the  sharks  and 
rays.  —  mes-op  ter-yg'i-al  (-ter-Tj'T-ol),  a. 
mes  op  ter'y-goid  (mgs'Sp-tgr'T-goid),  a.  [ meso- -{- ptery¬ 
goid.]  Zool .  Designating,  or  pertaining  to  :  a  In  birds,  a 
part  or  a  process  of  the  pterygoid  bone  articulating  with 
the  palatyie  bone  of  the  same  side  or  with  the  basiptery- 
goid  process  of  the  sphenoid,  or  with  both,  b  In  teleost 
fishes,  a  distinct  pterygoid  element,  articulating  in  front 
with  the  palatine,  behind  with  the  metapterygoid,  and 
laterally  with  the  pterygoid.  Also  called  entopterygoid  and 
internal  pterygoid.  —  n.  A  mesopterygoid  bone  or  process, 
mes'or  rhin'i  an.  mes  o-rhin'i-an  (mSs'6-rTn'T-3n),  a. 
[meso-  -j-  Gr.  pi?,  pu/6?,  nose.]  Anthropom.  Having  a  some* 
w  hat  broad  but  long  nose,  or  an  intermediate  nasal  index 
(which  see).  —  n.  A  mesorrhinian  person.  —  mes'or- 
rhin,  mes'o-rliin  (mgs'6-rTn),  -rhine  (-rin ;  -rTn),  a.  6c 
n.  —  mes'or  rhin  ism,  mes'o-rliin  ism  (-rTn-Tz’m),  n. 
mes'o-sal'plnx  (-sfil'pTqks),  n.  [NL.  ;  meso-  -f-  salpinx.] 

•  Anal.  A  fold  of  the  broad  ligament  investing  and  support¬ 
ing  the  Fallopian  tube. 

mes'o-scle-rom'e-ter  (-skle-rom'e-ter),  ti.  [7?!eso-  -\-scle- 
rometer.]  Mesh.  A  kind  of  sclerometer  for  testing  the 
hardness  of  a  material  by  the  penetration  of  a  definitely 
weighted  revolving  stylus. 

mes  o-sels'mal  (-sis'inSl ;  -siz'mal),  a.  [meso-  -f-  seismal.] 
Pert,  to  the  center  of  an  area  of  earthquake  disturbance. 
Mes'o-sphae'rum  (-sfe'rftm),  n.  [NL.;  meso-  -f  Gr.  a<\>*ipa 


nat),  n.  Chem.  A  salt  or  ester 
of  mesitylenic  acid, 
mes  i-tyl'ic  (m  6  s'l-tT  l'lk),  a. 
Chem.  Designating  a  crystalline 
acid.  C«H|aOaN,  formed  from 
meeitonic  acid  by  action  of  hy¬ 
drocyanic  acid.  [/??^.| 

Me-siz'a-bel  (rn?-sYz'«-bff).  Z).| 
mes'Jid  (mCs'jld).  Var.  of  mas- 

jri). 

mes'kal.  Var.  of  miskal. 
mesked.  +  mesquita. 
meskeito.  +  mesquita. 
mes'kins.  Var.  of  maskins. 
Ohs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 
meskite.  +  mesquita. 
mesle.  «.  [OF.  me.de,  p.  p., 
mixed.]  Her.  A  partition  by  an 
indented  or  irregular  line.  Obs. 
O  r/.  R.  D.  [MASLIN.I 

mes'lin  (mPz'lYn).  Y'nr.  of| 
mes  mer  ee'  (mSz/m?r-S'),  n.  A 
mesmerized  person.  Obs 
mes-me'ri  an  (•m!/rT4D),  a. 
Mesmeric.  — -  n.  A  mesmerite. 
mes  mer'i  cal  (-m5r'Y-k^l).  a 
Mesmeric.  [mesmerism.] 

mes'mer-lte,  n.  A  believer  in | 
mes'mer-iz  a-ble  (mPz'mfr-Tz'- 
d-b’l),  ti.  See  -able.  —  mea  - 
mer  iz  a-bil'i-ty  (-bll'T-tY),  n. 
mes  mer-iz  ee'  (-Tz-e'),  n.  A 
mesmerized  person.  [notist.  | 
mes'mer  iz  er  (-Tz'Pr),  v.  Hvp-| 
mes  mer-o-ma'ni-a  (mez'm^r-O- 
ma'nl-d),  n.  [NL.  See  mes¬ 
merism  :  mania.]  Insane  reli¬ 
ance  upon  mesmerism.  —  mes - 
mer-o-ma'ni-ac  (-ak),  n. 
mesnage,  v.  t.  [OF.  mesnager, 
F.  manager.)  To  manage  —  n. 
(OF.  mesnage,  F.  menage .]  Man- 
agement.  —  mesnagery,  n.  — 
mesnagier.  n  All  Obs. 
mesn-al'i-ty  (men-ftl'Y-tYI,  n. 
Mesnulty.  Rare 
mesne,  n.  a  A  mean,  as  disting, 
from  an  extreme  ;  also,  a  means! 
Obs.  b  Short  for  mesne  lord. 
mes  o-ap-pen'dix.  n.  [NL.  See 
meso-;  a IM*EN di x .]  The  mesen¬ 
tery  of  the  vermiform  appendix. 
Me-8o'ba-ite  (mP-sS'h^-Tt).  P,ib. 
mes  o  bias  te'ma.N.  (NL.;  meso. 
+  blastema.)  The  mesoblast. 
—  roes  o  bias  tem'ic,  «. 
mes  o-bran'chi  al,  a.  [meso-  -f 
branchial.)  Zool.  Of  or  pert,  to 
a  region  of  a  crab’s  carapace 
covering  the  middle  branchial 
region. 

mes  o  car'di  am  (-kar'dY-tfm), 
n.  [NL.  See  meso-;  cardia.] 
Embrnol.  The  membrane  con¬ 
necting  the  embryonic  heart 


with  the  body  wall  and  intestine, 
mes  o-cen'trous  (-s?n‘'tritR),  a. 
{meso-  4-  Gr.  Kevrpoi'  center.] 
Zool.  Having  a  median  center 
of  ossification. 

mes'o-ceph'al  (mgs'C-sCf'dl),  n. 
A  mesaticephalic  person 
mes  o-ceph'a-li  (-Bef'd-ll).  n.  pi. 
fNL.  See  meso-  ;  cephalic.] 
Mesaticephalic  persons, 
mes  o-ceph'a-lon  C-15n),  n.  [NL.] 
Anat.  T Jie  mesencephalon.  R. 
mes'o  ceph'a-lous  (-l«?s),a.  Mcr- 
ocephalic.  (mesochilium.I 
mes'o-chil  (mCs'0-kYI).  Var.  of  | 
mes  o-chil'i  um  (-kil'Y-iim).  «. 
[NL.  :  meso-  +  Gr.  xeiAoc  lip  ] 
Rot.  The  central  portion  of  the 
labellum  in  certain  orchids, 
mes-oc'ra-cy  ( m  C  s-5  k'rd-sY),n. 

[ meso- -crarg.)  Government 
by  the  middle  classes.  —  mes  o- 
crat'ic  (mCs'fi-kr&t'Yk),  a. 
mes  o  ca-ne'l-form,  mes  o-cu'- 
ni-form,  a  tf  n.  Anat.  Sec  cu¬ 
neiform. 

Mes  o-der-ma'li-a  (m  g  s'fi-d  5  r- 
ma'lT-d),  n.  pi.  [NL.  See  mes¬ 
oderm.]  Zool.  The  Porifera. 
mes  o-der'mic  (-dtir'mlk),  a.  = 
mesodermal. 

mes'o-desm  (mgs'fi-dSz’m),  n. 
Rot.  A  segment  of  a  mesocycle. 
Mes  o-des'ma  (-dgz'maj,  n. 
NL.;  meso-  Gr.  beerpos  bond, 
igament.)  Zool.  A  genus  of 
marine  lamellihranchs  living 
mostly  in  the  sand  in  shallow 
water  and  having  a  thick  com¬ 
pressed  trigonal  shell  with  an  in¬ 
ternal  ligament  and  two  teeth  in 
each  valve.  It  is  the  type  of  a 
family.  M  e  s  o  d  e  s  m  a  t'i-ds 
(-dez-m&t'l-de).  or  Mes  o-des'- 
mi-dae  (-d£z'mY-de). 

Mes  o-de-vo'ni-an  (-d  f-v  fi'n  Y- 
rin).  Mes  o-de-von'ic  (-v&n'Yk), 
a.  Geol  Middle  Devonian.  See 
oeolooy,  Chart. 
me3-od'ic  (mes-Od'Yk),  a.  [Gr. 
peatpbiKos,  fr.  peaaiSos  mes- 
ode.j  Pertaining  to,  or  of  the 
nature  of.  a  mesode. 
mes^d-mi'tis  (mgs'bd-ml'tYs), 
n.  [NL.  ;  Gr.  p(<rbbpr)  cross¬ 
beam.  taken  for  mediastinum  4- 
■itis.)  Mer!.  Inflammation  of  the 
mediastinum. 

mes'o-dont  (mgs  'fi-d  5  n  f),  a. 
[meso-  4-  -fir/ont.)  Having  medi¬ 
um-sized  teeth.  See  dental 
index. 

mes  o-gas'ter  (-8-gfts't5r),  n. 


[NL.]  Embri/ol.  The  mesogas- 
trium.— mes  o-gas'tral  (-trdl),  a. 
mes-og'e  nous  (mgs-fij'f-ni/s),  a. 
[meso-  4  -genotis.)  Rot.  Grow¬ 
ing  at  the  middle.  Obs. 

Me  Bo-Goth'lc.  or  Me  so-goth'- 
ic  Vars.  of  Mceso-Gothic. 
mes'o-graph,  n.  [r»e«o-  4 

-graph.)  =  MESOLABE.  Obs. 
mes  o-he'par.  n.  [NL.]  Zobl.  A 
mesentery  of  tlie  liver, 
mes  o-hy  dro-phyt'ic  (mg  s'o- 
hl'dro-flt'Ik),  a.  [/»eso-  4  1st 
hydro-  4  -pngte.)  Phi/togeog. 
Mesophytic,  hut  with  an  unu¬ 
sual  degree  of  moisture, 
mes'ole  (mgs'ol),  n.  (See  mf.so- 
lite.]  Min.  Tnomsonite. 
mes  o-lec'i-thal  (m  gs'o-l  g  s'Y- 
thrtl),  a.  [meso-  4  Gr.  AtNiflo? 
egg  volk. J  Centrolecithal 
mes'o-lite  (mgs'C-lTt  L  n.  [me.«o- 
4-  -life.]  Min.  A  zeolitic  mineral, 
white  or  nearly  so,  in  delicate 
groups  of  crystals  or  fibrous 
massive.  It  is  intermediate  be¬ 
tween  natrolite  and  scolecite. 
Sp.  gr  ,  2.1H*. 

mes  o-llth'ic  (-lYth'Yk),  a. 
meso-  4  -lith  +  -ic.)  Archfcol. 
)esignating  a  stage  of  culture 
intermediate  between  the  Paleo¬ 
lithic  and  the  Neolithic, 
mes  o-log'a-rithm.  ti.  [meso-  -4- 
logarithm .]  Math.  A  logarithm 
of  the  cosine  or  cotangent.  Obs. 
mes-ol'o-gy  (m  g  s-R  l'h-j  y),  n. 
[meso-  4  -logt/.)  Eeologv.—  mes  - 
o-log'lc  (m  g  s'r-1  5  j'l  k),  mes  o- 
log'l-cal  (-Y-kf7l),  a. 
mes'o-mere.  //.  |  meso-  4  -mere.) 
Embn/ol.  a  A  protovertebra,  or 
mesoblastic  somite,  b  A  blasto- 
mere  of  medium  size, 
mes  o-me-trl'tis  t  mr-sT.-mP-trY'- 
tlsi,  n  fNL.  ;  mesometrium  -t- 
-itis.)  Med.  Inflammation  of 
the  meBometrium. 
mes  o-me'tri-um  (-me'trY-i“m). 
n.  [NL.  ineMtnefrtum.)  Zool.  A 
fold  of  the  peritoneum  support¬ 
ing  the  oviduct  or  uterus.  -  mes- 
om'e  traKmgs-onv'f-trf/l ),  mes  - 
o-met'rlc  (nn  s/r)-mgt'rlk).  a. 
Mes'o-my-ce'tes.  n.  pi.  [NL.  ; 
meso-  4  - mgeetes .]  Rot.  One 

of  the  three  classes  into  which 
the  fungi  are  divided  in  P-re- 
feld’s  classification.  —  mes  o- 
my-ce'tous,  a. 

Mes  o  my-o'di  (mgs'fLmT-S'dT), 
n.  pi-  [NL]  Zool.  A  group  of 
passerine  birds  having  a  meso- 
m  y  o  d  i  a  n  syrinx  ;  —  nearly 


oquiv.  to  Clamatores.  Disting, 
from  Acromi/odt. 
mes'o  my-o'di  an  (-fin),  mes  o- 
my-o'dous  (  d»is),  a.  [ineso-  4- 
Gr.  pv?,  puo?.  a  muscle  4 
song.]  Zobl.  Having  the  svrin- 
geal  musclesattaehed  to  the]mid- 
dle  of  the  bronchial  semirings; 
opposed  to  acromj/odian.  —  n. 
A  bird  having  these  characters, 
mes'on  (mgs'fin).  n.  (NL.,  fr. 
Gr.  petrov  middle,  neut.  of  1 ue- 
(TO?,  a.,  middle.]  Zobl.  I’he  me¬ 
sial  plane.  Wilder. 

mes'on.  n.  pi.  [Gr.  petrmv,  gen. 
pi.  of  pe<rr)  the  middle  string 
or  note.]  Anc.  Gr.  Music  Sec 
TKTRACHORD,  Til  US  t 

mes  0  na'sal,  a.  Anat  Of  or 
pert,  to  the  middle  of  the  nasal 
region.  [measONDUE.] 

meson-dewe.  mesondlea  | 
mes'o-ne  phrid'l-um.  n. ;  L  pi. 

- 1  a  [NL.]  Zobl.  A  nephrid- 
ium  of  mesodermal  origin. 
meB  o-ne-phrit'ic  (m  C-s'G-nc- 
frit'Ik).  a.  Mesonephric, 
mes  o-neph'ron  (-ngf'rbn),  n. ; 
L.  pi .  -ha  (-rd).  [NL.]  Var.  of 

MESONEPHROS. 

mes  o-neu-ri'tiB  (-nfl-rT'tYs),  n. 
[NL.  ;  meso-  4-  Gr.  vexpov  nerve 
4- Med.  Inflammation  of 
the  connective  tissue  of  a  nerve 
Mes'o-nych'i-dae  (-nYk'Y-de),  n. 
pl.  [NL.  ;  meso-  4-  Gr.  6/  v£, 

I  oFVYOc,  nail  4  -idir.)  Paleon. 
A  family  of  extinct  creodont 
carnivorous  mammals  from  the 
F.ocene  of  North  America.  The 
typical  genus  is  Mes'o  nyx 
1  ( mf'R'fi-nYkB). 

mes  0  pa-rap'ter  on  (-pd-r?ip'- 
tPr-5n), or  -ter-um  (-?7m\  n.  [NL.] 
i  Zobl.  The  parapterum  of  the 
j  mesothorax  of  an  insect.—  mes' 

o-pa  rap'ter-al  (-dl).  a. 
mes  o-pet'a-lum<  -pgt'd-lum ),  n. 
NL.  ;  meso-  4-  Gr.  7reraAop 
enf.]  Rot.  The  labellum  of  an 
orchid.  P  fitter. 

mes  0  phle-bi'tis  (-flP-bl'tls),  n. 

1  (NL.  ;  meso-  4  Gr.  <f»Aei//,  tf) Ae- 
a  vein  4-  -it is.]  Med.  In¬ 
flammation  of  the  middle  layer 
of  a  vein. 

mes'o-phragm  (mgs'fi-fr&m),  n. 

I  Zobl.  =  MESOPHRAOMA. 

mes  o-phrag'ma  (-frag'nidj),  n 
1  [NL.]  Zobl.  a  A  phragma  of  the 
mesothorax  in  certain  insects, 
bln  certain  crustaceans,  a  proc¬ 


ess  of  the  endosternite  which, 
meeting  its  fellow  in  the  median 
line,  forms  an  arch  over  the  ster¬ 
nal  canal.  —  mes  o-phrag'mal 

(-nv)l). 

mes-oph'ry-on  (mPs-Of'rT-On), 
n.  [NL.,  fr  Gr  /ue<ro<f>pv op; 
pe<ro?  middle  4  o</ipu?  eye¬ 
brow.]  Anat.  The  glabella, 
mes'o  phyl'luradnts'C-fil'iim), 
n.  fNL.  ;  meso-  4-  Gr.  (f>v AAof 
leaf]  Rot.  Mesophyll 
mes  oph'y  turn  (mgs-hf'Y-ti/m), 
n. ;  L.  ]>L  -ta  (-td).  [NL.]  Rot 
The  line  between  intemoric  and 
petiole.  Obs.  #  Lindley. 

mes  op'ic  (mcs-5p'Yk),o.  fmei'O- 
4  Gr.  toil/,  dj7rds.  face.)  Crani- 
om.  See  orbitonasal  index. 
mes  o-pla8'tron  (mgs'G-plfls' 
tr5n ),  /». ;  pl.  -tra  (-tra).  [NL.] 
Zobl.  One  of  a  pair  of  bones  in 
the  plastron  of  certain  pleurodi- 
ran  turtles,  situated  one  on  each 
side  between  the  hyoplastron 
and  hypoplastron.  —  m  e  s'o- 
p^as'tral  (-trrtl),  a. 
mes  o  pleu'ron  (-nloo'rbn),  n  ; 
pl  -ra  (-rd).  [NL  ]  Zool.  One 
of  the  pleura  of  the  mesothorax 
of  an  insect  —  mes'o-pleu'ral 
(-rdl),  a. 

Mes-op'lo-don  (mgs-bp'lG-dtfn), 
n.  [NL.  ;  meso-  4-  Gr  onAa 
arms  4  ofiou?,  ofiduros*,  tooth.] 
Zobl.  A  genus  of  small  whales 
having  two  conical  teeth,  one  on 
each  side  and  near  the  middle 
of  the  lower  jaw.  —  mes-op'lo- 
dont  (-dbnt),  a. 

mes  o  po-tam'le  (mgs'o-pG- 
tam'lk),  a.  Pertaining  to,  or  of 
the  nature  of,  a  mesopotamia. 
mes  o  pre  scu'tum  (-prP-skQ'- 
tum),  w.  [NL  ]  Zobl.  The  pre- 
scutum  of  the  middle  thoracic 
segment  of  an  insect.  —  mes  o- 
pre  scu'tal  (-t/7l),  a. 
mes  o-pro  sop'ic  (mgs'G-prG- 
e5p'Tk),a.  [7/ieso-4Gr.  rpoaio- 
tiov  face  ]  Craniom.  Having  a 
face  of  medium  proportion  or 
medium  facial  index, 
mesorable.  +  measurable. 
mes-or'chi  um  (mgs-dr'kY-um), 
n  [NL.  ;  meso-  4-  Gr.  opvi?  a 
testicle.]  Embryol.  tf  Zobl.  The 
fold  of  peritoneum  which  at¬ 
taches  the  testis  to  the  dorsal 
wall  of  the  body  cavity  or  scro¬ 
tal  sac  in  the  fetus.  —  mes  or'- 
chi-al  (-r>l).  a. 


mes  or'cin  (mgs-Gr'sYn),  net- 
or'cln-ol  (-51  ;  -51),  71.  [G-,  fr. 

d  1  oxy  me  si  t  y  I  en  4-  reiorn’ti.] 
Chem.  A  dihydric  phenol,  C,,H- 
(CHd<i(OH)2'  whien  can  be  re¬ 
garded  both  as  being  a  trimethyl 
derivative  of  resorcin  and  as  be¬ 
ing  a  dihvdroxy  derivative  of 
niesitylcns 

mes  0  rec'tum,  n.  Embryol.  The 
lold  of  peritoneum,  or  mesen¬ 
tery.  attached  to  the  rectum.— 
mes  o  rec'tal,  a. 

Mes  o-re'o-don  (m  Is  s'G-re'G- 
d5n),//.  fNL.  See  m  eso- ;  Oreo- 
don  |  A  genus  of  ex¬ 

tinct  artiodactyl  ungulates 
belonging  to  tne  family  Mery- 
coidodontidse.  from  the  Mio¬ 
cene  of  North  America  It  is 
peculiar  in  the  possession  of  a 
clavicle. 

mes'or-rhl'nal.  mes  o-rhi'nal 

(mCs'f.-rT'nd.l),  a.  Pert,  to  the 
mesorrhinium  ;  situated  be¬ 
tween  the  nostrils, 
mes'or  rhin'i-um.  mes'o-rhln'l- 
um  (-rTn'l-Cm),  n  [NL;  wmo- 
4  Gr.  pt?,  pil'd?,  nose  ]  Zobl. 
The  basal  internarial  part  of  the 
upper  side  of  the  hill  of  a  bird 
Mes  o  sau'rl  a  (-sfi'rY-d),  n 
[NL.]  =  Mosasauria. 
mes  o-scap'u  la.  ».  Zobl.  The 
spine  ol  the  scapula  regarded  as 
a  distinct  e  1  e  m  e  11 1.  —  mes'o- 
scap'u  lar.  a. 

mes  0-scu-tel'lum.  n. ;  L.  pl.  -i.a 

(-a).  [NL.]  Zool.  Scutellum  of 
the  mesothorax  -me  i'o-i  c  u- 
tel'lar  (  «r).  a 

mes  o  scu'tum,  n.  Zobl.  The 
scutum  of  the  middle  thoracic 
segment  of  an  insect.  —  mes  o- 
scu'tal.  a 

mes'o-seme  (m  P  s'5-s  e  m),  a. 
[ meso-  4  Gr.  cri  pn  sign,  mark; 
cf.  F.  mfisos&me.]  Craniom.  See 
orbital  index 

me6'o-sid'er-ite.  n  Min.  See 

meteorite. 

mes  o  skle-rom'e-ter  Var  of 

M KsO**CLEHOM  K1  Kit. 

mes  o-so'ma  (mcs'o-sd'mA),  n.; 
L.  />/■  -MATA  (-td)  [NL.  ;  meso- 
4  Gr.  <ri»pa,  an iparo?,  body.] 
Zobl.  The  middle  region  of  the 
body  of  certain  invertebrates, 
ns  inmellibranchs  —  mes  o  bo- 
mat'ic  (-sG-mat'Tk),  a. 
mes'o-some.  n.  [meso-  4  2d 
-some.)  Zobl.  =  MKSOSOWA. 

mes'o  sperm.  7?.  Rot.  The  ee- 
cundine.  Rare. 


ale,  senate,  dire,  iim,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofa;  eve,  Svent.  end,  recent,  maker;  ice,  ill;  old,  Sbey,  orb,  6dd,  s&ft,  connect; 

II  Foreign  Word.  t  Obsolete  \  ariant  of.  4-  combined  with.  =  equals. 


use,  unite,  urn,  up,  circus,  menu ; 
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epi.ere.]  Bot.  A  large  genus  of  chiefly  tropical  American 
mints  with  clustered,  variously  colored  flowers,  the  co¬ 
rolla  with  a  saccate,  drooping  lower  lip. 
mes  os'ta  sis  (mSs-5s'ta-8i8),  n.  [NL. ;  meso-  -f-  Gr.  oTacris 
standing.]  Petrog.  Base  ;  groundmass.  See  base,  n.,  11  b. 
mes'o  state  (niS.-y'o-stat),  n.  [juc.so-  -j—  Gr.  Kjrai/at  to  make 
to  stand.]  Biol.  An  intermediate  product  of  metabolism 
(which  see).  A  mesostate  is  an  ancmtate  or  katastaie  accord¬ 
ing  as  it  is  formed  by  an  anabolic  or  katabolic  process, 
meso-ster'num  (-stQi'uum),  n.  ;  pi.  -sterna  (-nd).  [NL. ; 
meso-  +  sternum .]  a  Anal.  The  middle  portion  of  the 
sternum,  between  the  presternum  and  the  xiphisternum. 
In  man  it  is  known  as  the  gladiolus,  b  Zool.  The  ven¬ 
tral  piece  of  the  middle  segment  of  the  thorax  in  insects. 
—  mes  o-ster'nal  (  nal),  a. 

mes  o  sty'lous  (-sti'las),  a.  [meso-  -f  style.]  Bot.  Mid- 
styled  ;  —  said  of  certain  heterostyled  flowers  having  styles 
intermediate  in  length  between  the  longest  and  shortest. 
Cf.  MACROSTYLOUS,  M1CROSTYLOUS. 

mes  o  the '11  urn  (-the'lT-«m),  n.  [NL.  ;  meso-  +  epi theli- 
um.]  Anat.  tfc  Embryol.  a  Epithelium  of  mesoblastic  ori¬ 
gin.  b  That  part  of  the  mesoblast  (and  the  tissues  which 
are  derived  from  it)  which  lines  the  primitive  coelom,  and 
is  distinguished  from  the  mesenchyma  by  its  more  or  less 
epithelial  character.  In  vertebrates  it  forms  tw  o  principal 
layers,  a  visceral  (splanch  io^leuric )  and  a  parietal  (somato- 
pleunc),  and  gives  rise  to  the  epithelium  of  the  peritoneum 
and  pluras,  the  striated  muscles,  parts  of  the  urogenital 
organs,  etc.  —  mes  o-the'li  al  (-al),  a. 
mes'o-therm  (mgs'o-thtirm),  n.  [ meso -  -|-  Gr.  Bepgr)  heat.] 
Bot.  Any  plant  which  requires  a  moderate  degree  of  heat 
for  its  successful  growth,  such  plants  being  found  in  the 
warmer  parts  of  the  temperate  zones  (except  at  high  ele¬ 
vations),  where  the  mean  temperature  ranges  from  15°  to 
20°  C.  Cf.  MEQATHERM,  MICROTHERM. 

mes  o  ther'mal  (-thGr'mal),  a.  [ meso -  -f-  thermal.]  Of, 
having,  or  pertaining  to,  a  medium  temperature, 
mes  o  tho'rax  (-tho'rSks),  n.  [meso-  -f-  thorax.]  Zool. 
The  middle  one  of  the  three  segments  of  the  thorax  of  an 
insect.  It  bears  the  second  pair  of  legs  and  the  first  j.air 
of  wings.  —  mes'o-tho  rac'ic  (-thS-rSs'Tk),  a. 
mes  ot'ro  cha  (mes-5t'ro-ka},  n.  [NL  See  meso-  ;  tro- 
chal.]  Zool.  A  larval  marine  annelid  having  the  middle 
of  the  body  surrounded  by  one  or  more  bands  of  cilia.  — 
mes  ot'ro  chal  (-kal),  mes  ot'ro  chous  (  k&s),  a. 
mes  o-va'ri  urn  (mes'o-va'rT-wm  ;  115),  n.  [NL.  See 
meso-  ;  ovary.]  Biol.  The  fold  of  peritoneum  connecting 
the  ovary  with  the  body  wall.  —  mes'O-va'ri-an  (-an),  a. 
mes  ox-al'ic  (mSs'Sk-sal'Tk),  a.  [meso-  -f-  oxalic.]  ('hem. 
Pert,  to  or  designating  a  crystalline  acid,  CH20.2(C0.,H).>, 
got  by  oxidation  of  amino  malonicacid  and  in  other  ways, 
mes-ox'a-lyl  (m5s-ok'sa-lTl),  n.  \_mesoxal\c  -f-  -y/.]  Org. 
Chem.  The  bivalent  radical  CH202(CO).>,  the  radical  of 
mesoxalic  acid.  Cf.  benzoyl. 

Mes'o-zo'a  (mgs'o-zo'a),  n.pl.  [NL.  See  Mesozoic.]  Zool.  In 
some  classifications,  a  primary  division  of  the  animal  king¬ 
dom  intermediate  between  the  Protozoa  and  the  Metazoa. 
It  usually  comprises  two  classes,  Dicyemata  and  Orthonec- 
tida,  containing  small,  wormlike,  lowly  parasitic  organized 
forms  composed  of  comparatively  few  cells  so  differenti¬ 
ated  as  to  be  comparable  to  the  ectoderm  and  endoderin  of 
higher  types.  The  genera  Salinella  and  Trichoplax  (which 
see)  are  also  sometimes  included.  —  mes  0  ZO'an  (-an),  a. 
Mes  o  zo'ic  (-zo'Tk),  a.  [meso-  -f-  Gr.  £jjrj  life,  fr.  {ftp  to 
live.]  Geol.  Pertaining  to  or  designating  a  grand  division 
of  geological  history  including  the  entire  period  between 
the  Permian  and  the  Tertiary.  See  geology,  Chart,  and 
Triassic,  Jurassic,  Comanchean,  Cretaceous.  Formerly 
called  Secondary,  as  distinguished  from  Primary  (Palaeo¬ 
zoic)  and  Tertiary.  —  n.  The  Mesozoic  era  or  group. 
Mes'pl-lus  (mSs'pT-lws),  n.  [L.,  medlar  tree.]  Bot.  A  large 
genus  of  European  and  Asiatic  malaceous  trees  character¬ 
ized  by  the  bony  endocarp  of  the  fruit.  M.  germanica  is 
the  medlar. 

mesquite'  (m5s-ket' ;  mSs'ket;  mgz'-),  n.  [Sp.  mezquile, 
fr.  Mex.  mizquill.]  a  A  mimosaceous  tree  or  shrub  ( Pro - 
sop  is  glandulosa )  of  the  southwestern  United  States  and 
Mexico,  often  forming  dense  thickets,  and  frequently  con¬ 
stituting  the  only  arborescent  vegetation  of  a  region.  It 
has  pinnate  leaves,  small  fragrant  flowers  in  a  dense  ra¬ 
ceme,  and  beanlike  pods  which  are  very  rich  in  sugar  and 
form  an  important  food  for  stock.  The  heavy,  hard  wood 
is  much  used  for  posts,  fences,  etc.,  and  for  fuel,  and  is  oc¬ 
casionally  employed  also  in  cabinetwork,  b  The  screw 
bean  ;  also,  any  other  species  of  Prosopis. 
mesquite  bean-  The  pod  or  seed  of  the  mesquite. 
mesquite  grass.  Any  of  various  pasture  grasses  com¬ 
monly  found  associated  with  the  mesquite  in  the  south¬ 


western  United  States.  The  name  is  chiefly  applied  to 
Bouleloua  oligostachya  and  other  species  of  Boateloua,  and 
to  buffalo  grass,  needle  grass,  and  species  of  Hilaria. 
mesquite  gum  A  gum  obtained  from  mesquite  pods, 
used  to  some  extent  as  a  substitute  for  gum  araoic. 

Mes  ro'pi-an  (niSs-ro'pT-an),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the 
patriarch  Mesrob  (about  400  A.  D.),  the  reputed  inventor 
of  the  Armenian  and  Georgian  alphabets, 
mess  (mes),  ii.  [ME.  mes ,  OF.  mes,  F.  mets,  LL.  missum, 
p.  p.  of  mi  Here  to  put,  place  (e.  g.,  on  the  table),  L.  mittere 
to  send.  See  mission  ;  cf.  Mass  religious  service.]  1.  A 
quantity  of  food  ;  specif.  :  a  Food  set  on  a  table  at  one 
time  ;  a  course  ;  a  provision  of  food  for  a  person  or  party 
for  one  meal.  A  rchaic,  except :  b  A  prepared  or  made  dish 
or  a  portion  or  kind  of  liquid,  semiliquid,  or  soft  food,  as 
milk  or  porridge  ;  as,  a  mess  of  pottage,  c  A  sufficient 
quantity  (of  a  specified  kind  of  food)  for  a  dish  or  meal  ; 
as,  a  mess  of  beans.  Archaic  or  Colloq.  Shale. 

2.  The  milk  given  by  a  cow  at  one  milking.  Obs.  or  U .  S. 

3.  The  food  given  to  a  beast  at  one  time. 

4.  A  confused,  inharmonious,  or  disagreeable  mixture  of 
things ;  a  medley  ;  a  hodgepodge  ;  hence,  a  situation  result¬ 
ing  from  blundering  or  from  misunderstanding  ;  a  state  of 
confusion,  embarrassment,  or  the  like;  a  muddle;  botch. 

The  distinctions  that  .  .  blur  into  an  indeterminate  mess  per¬ 
ception,  reasoning,  imagination,  passion.  J  Martiueau 

Haven't  1  made  a  mess  of  it  ?  T  Hughes. 

5.  One  of  the  small  groups,  ordinarily  of  four,  into  which 
companies  at  banquets  were  formerly  divided  for  sitting 
together  and  being  served  from  the  same  dishes.  The  prac¬ 
tice  now  survives  in  the  Inns  of  Court  with  respect  to 
parties  of  benchers  or  of  students. 

6.  Hence  :  a  A  group  of  four  persons  or  things.  Obs. 
b  A  group  or  company  of  persons  who  regularly  eat  to¬ 
gether,  as  any  of  the  parties  into  which  the  officers  and 
men  of  a  ship  or  regiment  are  divided  for  this  purpose,  or, 
in  England,  the  judge  and  barristers  when  on  circuit. 

7.  The  meal  so  taken  ;  as,  he  failed  to  appear  at  mess ;  also, 
the  food  provided  for  the  table. 

8.  Short  for  mess  beep,  mess  pork. 

mess,  v.  t.  ;  messed  (mgst) ;  mesp/ing.  1  To  portion  out 
(food)  into  messes  ;  to  serve  (a  dish).  Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 

2.  To  divide  (a  crew)  into  messes.  Obs. 

3.  To  supply  with  messes,  or  meals. 

4.  To  make  a  mess  of ;  to  disorder ;  muddle.  Colloq. 

Messing  another  man’s  sleep.  Scribner's  Mag 
to  mess  about,  to  handle  roughly;  tumble  about.  Slang ,  Eng. 
mess,  v.  i.  1.  To  serve  messes  to,  or  prepare  messes  for, 
animals.  Chiefly  Dial.  Eng. 

2.  To  take  meals  with  a  mess  ;  to  belong  to  a  ness  ;  to  eat 
(with  others)  ;  as,  I  mess  with  the  wardroom  officers. 

3.  To  make  a  mess  ;  to  put  or  throw  things  into  confusion 
or  untidiness  ;  to  dabble  ;  also,  to  trifle  ;  putter  ;  meddle, 
to  mess  or  mell,  or  to  mesa  and  mell,  with,  to  have  familiar 
intercourse  with  ,  to  associate  or  mix  with.  Scot. 

mes'sago  (mSs'aj),  n.  [F.,  fr.  LL.  missaticum ,  fr.  L.  mil¬ 
ler  e,  missum ,  to  send.  See  mission  ;  cf.  messenger.]  1.  Any 
notice,  word,  or  communication,  written  or  oral,  sent  from 
one  person  to  another  ;  also,  Obs.,  tidings  ;  news. 

Ehud  said,  I  have  a  message  from  God  unto  thee  Judg.  iii.  20 

2.  Specif.,  an  official  communication,  not  made  in  person, 
but  delivered  by  a  messenger,  as,  in  Great  Britain,  such  a 
communication  from  the  sovereign  to  Parliament,  or,  in  the 
United  States,  one  from  a  chief  executive  to  a  legislature 
conveying  information  or  recommendations  as  to  matters 
of  public  policy  ;  as,  the  President’s  message  to  Congress; 
the  governor’s  message  to  the  legislature  of  his  State. 

3.  A  divinely  inspired  or  revealed  communication,  as  of  a 
prophet;  divine  tidings  ;  hence,  an  inspired  utterance  of 
truth  ;  a  principle  or  principles  of  the  mature  of  informa¬ 
tion,  recommendation,  advice,  warning,  or  the  like,  put 
forth  as  a  guide  to  action,  method  of  living,  mode  of  gov¬ 
ernment,  etc.  ;  as,  Tennyson’s  or  Arnold’s  message  to  liis 
times ;  Carlyle  believed  he  had  a  message. 

4.  A  messenger’s  charge,  service,  or  function  ;  carrying  of 
messages  ;  an  errand  or  mission. 

5.  A  messenger  or  body  of  messengers  ;  an  embassy.  Obs. 
mes'sage,  v.  I.  ;  mes'saged  (-ajd)  ;  mes'sag-ing  (-a-jing). 

To  send  as  a  message  or  by  messenger, 
mes'sage.  v.  i.  To  carry  or  send  messages.  Rare.  Carlyle. 
message  stick  A  stick,  carved  with  lines  and  dots,  used, 
esp.  by  Australian  aborigines,  to  convey  information. 
Mes-sa'pi-an  (mS-sa'pY-Sn),  a.  [L.  Messapius.]  Of  or  per¬ 
taining  to  Messapia,  the  classical  Calabria, 
mess  beef  Barreled  salt  beef,  packed  with  about  80 
pounds  chuck  and  rump,  two  flanks,  and  the  rest  plates, 
mes'sen-ger  (m6s'?n-jer),  n.  [ME .messager,  OF.  m essagier, 


F.  messager.  See  message.]  1.  One  who  bears  a  message 
or  does  an  errand ;  as,  God’s  messenger,  i.  e.,  an  angel 
(which  see),  a  prophet,  or  a  minister;  esp.,  the  bearer  of 
an  oral  or  written  communication,  notice,  or  invitation, 
from  one  person  to  another,  or  to  a  public  body ;  specif., 
an  office  servant  who  bears  messages,  or  a  boy  or  other 
person  whose  duty  is  to  bear  messages  in  the  employ  of  a 
company  engaged  in  their  transmission. 

2.  Specif.  :  a  Cong.  Ch.  In  New  England,  a  delegate  from 
a  church  to  a  synod.  Obs.  b  A  forerunner  ;  harbinger; 
herald.  “  I  will  send  my  messenger,  and  he  shall  prepare 
the  way  before  me.”  J\Ial.  iii.  1.  “Yon  gray  lines  that 
fret  the  clouds  are  messengers  of  day.”  Shak.  c  Bank¬ 
ruptcy  Law.  A  person  appointed  to  act  for  the  sheriff, 
commission,  judge,  etc.,  in  taking  and  keeping  charge  of 
the  estate  of  the  bankrupt. 

3.  Naut.  A  rope  passed  round  the  capstan,  and  having  its 
two  ends  lashed  together  to  form  an  endless  rope  or  chain. 
It  was  formerly  used  for  heaving  in  the  cable. 

4.  A  piece  of  paper  sent  up  a  kite  string 

5.  Short  for  messenger-at-arms,  messenger  cable. 

Syn.  —  Carrier,  courier,  harbinger,  forerunner,  herald, 
messenger-at-arms,  Scots  Law ,  an  officer  under  the  Lyon 
king-of-Arms  charged  with  the  execution  of  summonses 
a,*d  letters  of  diligence.  m.  of  the  press,  a  government 
official  charged  with  searching  for  unlicensed  publications 
and  presses.  Ohs. 

messenger  cable.  Elec.  The  cable,  or  either  of  the  two 
cables,  supporting  the  trolley  wire  of  an  electric  railway  in 
the  single  or  double  catenary  construction  system,  in  w  hich 
the  tr  lley  wire  is  suspended  from  a  cable  or  cables. 

Mes  si'ah  (me-si'd),  n.  [Heb.  mashiakh  anointed,  fr.  ma- 
sha/.h  to  anoint.  Cf.  Messias.]  1.  The  expected  king  and 
deliverer  of  the  Hebrews  ;  the  Christ.  See  Christ,  1  &  2. 
Used  chiefly  as  a  title. 

And  told  them  the  Messiah  now  was  bom.  Milton 
2.  [Sometimes  l.  c.]  An  expected  deliverer  or  savior  in 
other  regions  than  the  Christian. 

Mes  si  an'ic  (mSs'T-an'Tk),#.  Of  orpert.to  theMessiah  ;  as, 
the  Messianic  office.  —  Mes'si  an'i-cal-ly  (-T-kdl-T),  adv. 
Mes-si'as  (me-sl'ds),  n.  [LL.,  fr.  Gr.  Metro-ta*.  See  Mes¬ 
siah.]  The  Messiah. 

1  know  that  Messias  cometh,  which  is  called  Christ.  John  iv.  25. 
mess'man  (mgs'mdn),  n.  ;  pi.  -men  (-men).  Aar.  A  man 
detailed  to  prepare  the  tables,  care  for  the  mess  gear,  bring 
food  from  the  galley,  etc.,  for  an  enlisted  men’s  mess. 
mess'mate/ (mSs'mat'),  w.  1.  An  associate  in  a  mess,  esp. 
in  a  sailors’  mess. 

2.  Any  of  several  eucalypts,  esp.  Eucalyptus  amygdalina 
and  E.  obliqua  ;  —  so  called  because  usually  associated  with 
other  species  of  the  genus.  A  ustralia. 
mess  pork.  Barreled  salt  pork  made  from  shoulders  and 
sides  of  light-weight  hogs,  cut  in  pieces  of  about  4  lbs.  each, 
mes'suage  (mes'waj),  n.  [OF.  mesuage,  also  masnage  a 
certain  tenure  of  land,  fr.  LL.  mansum ,  whence  OF.  mes 
dwelling  place ;  cf.  LL.  mansuagium,  mesuagium,  messu- 
agium.  See  manse.]  Law.  A  dwelling  house,  with  the 
adjacent  buildings  and  curtilage,  and  the  adjoining  lands 
appropriated  to  the  use  of  the  household, 
mess'y  (mSs'T),  a.  ;  mess'i-er  (-T-er)  ;  mess'i-est.  Like  a 
mess  ;  disordered  ,  untidy.  —  mess'i-ness  ( -T-n5s),  n. 
mes-tee'  (mgs-te'),  n.  [See  mestizo.]  The  offspring  of  a 
white  person  and  a  quadroon.  West  Indies. 
mes-ti'zo  (mSs-te'zo),  n.  ;  pi.  -zos  (-zoz).  [Sp.  mestizo; 
akin  to  OF.  meslis,  F.  metis  ;  all  fr.  (assumed)  LL.  mixti- 
tius ,  fr.  L.  mixius  mixed,  p.  p.  of  miscere  to  mix.  See  mix  ; 
cf.  mestee,  metif,  metis,  mustee.]  In  Spanish  America  and 
the  Philippines,  a  person  of  mixed  blood  ;  esp.,  the  off  spring 
of  a  European  or  person  of  European  stock  and  an  (East) 
Indian,  Negro,  Malay,  or  other  person  of  dark,  non-Euro¬ 
pean  stock  ;  often  specif.,  Phil.  /.,  a  person  of  Chinese  and 
native  blood. 

mestizo  wool.  Wool  imported  from  South  America,  which 
is  produced  by  mixed  breeds  of  sheep, 
mes'tome  (mSs'tom),  n.  [Gr.  p.e<jTup.a  fullness,  fr.  /uco-to? 
full.]  Bot.  The  conducting  portion  of  a  vascular  bundle, 
including  the  hadrome  and  leptome.  Cf.  stereome. 
Mes'u-a  (mes'u-d),  n.  [NL.,  after  Mesue,  Masua,  or  Mas - 
sooa,  an  Arab  physician  of  the  8th  century.]  Bot.  A  small 
genus  ot  tropical  Asiatic  clusiaceous  trees  with  large  soli¬ 
tary  flowers  with  a  2-celled  ovary.  M.  ferrea,  an  iromvood 
w  idely  cultivated  in  the  East  Indies,  yields  nagkassar  oil. 
Its  hard  reddish  brown  wood  is  variously  used, 
me'ta  (me'ta),  n. ;  p/.  me't.e  (-te).  [L.]  Rom.  Antiq.  One 
of  the  conical  columns  or  posts  placed  at  each  end  of  the 
spina  of  a  circus  to  mark  the  turning  place  or  goal  in  a 
race  ;  hence,  a  mete  or  boundary. 

met'a-  (mgt'a-),  met-.  [Gr.  /U.erd  between,  with,  after  ; 


mes'o-sphe'noid,  a.  if  n.  Anat. 
=  MKSOCUN  El  FORM, 
mes'o-spore,  n.  Bot.  a  The  mid¬ 
dle  coat  of  a  spore  which  has 
three  coats,  b  A  dormant  uredo- 
spore  c  A  1-celled  teliospore  — 
mes  o  spor'ic(  mgs^-spbr'Tk  ),a. 
mes  o  spo'ri  um  (-s  p  o'r  T-u  in; 
201),  n.;  L.  pi.  -rja  (-d).  [NL.] 
Bot.  A  mesospore. 
mes  o  ster'ne-ber(-stOr'nC-bfr). 
Var.  Of  MKSOSTEKNEIlltA. 
mes  o-ater'ne  bra  (-bra),  n. :  L. 
pi.-  BR/F.  (-bre).  [NL.;  meso- + 
sternebm .]  Anat.  Any  of  the 
parts  of  the  vertebrate  meso- 
6ternum.  In  man  there  are  , 
four  mesosternebra?,  which  fuse 
to  form  the  gladiolus  —  mes  - 
o-ster'ne-bral  (-brrtl ),  a. 
mes  o  ste'thi-um  (-ste'thY  urn), 
n.;  L.  pi.  -TINA  (  d).  [NL.;  meso - 
-f  Gr.  (xrplhov .  dim.  of  or ijOv; 
chest.)  Zool.  The  metasternum 
of  an  insect,  esp  of  a  beetle. 

Me  80s'to-ma  (  m^-sOs'tfi-md),  n. 
[NL.  ;  meso -  -f  -stoma  ]  Zool. 
A  genus  of  small  fresh-water 
rhabdoccclous  turbcllarians  hav¬ 
ing  the  mouth  at  the  middle  of 
the  ventral  surface  of  the  body. 
It  is  the  tvpe  of  a  family,  Me- 
sos  to  mat>l-d3e  (-mftt'I-de).  — 
me  sos'to-mid  (mi'-sfis'tfl-mid), 
n.  [(of  a  tooth)  I 

mes'o-style,  n.  Zool.  See  style| 
Mes  o  su'chi  a  (mes'6-sn'kY-d), 
n.  pi.  [NL.  :  meso -  -f  Gr.  <ro0- 
\Os  crocodile.]  Paleon.  A  sub¬ 
order  of  Crocodilia,  of  Jurassic 
and  Lower  Cretaceous  age,  hav¬ 


ing  an  unpaired  terminal  nos¬ 
tril.  open  groovelike  Eustachian 
passages,  and,  commonly,  am- 
phiccclous  vertebra*.  —  meso- 
su'thi-an  (-dn),  a.  tf  n. 
mes  o-tar'sal  (  mPs'u-tiir'srtl),  a. 
Zool.  a  Mediotarsal.  b  Pertain¬ 
ing  to  the  mesotarsus. 
me3  o  tar'su3  (-tar's/ls\  »  ;  pi. 
-si  (-sT).  [NL. [  Zool.  The  tarsus 
of  the  middle  legs  of  an  insect, 
mes'o-tar-tar'ic,  a  Chem.  See 

TARTARIC  ACID. 

mes  o-the'cl-um  ( nigs'ft-the'shY- 
am  ;  -sT-um),  n.  [NL.  ;  meso-  + 
Gr.  Or/KYi  box,  chest  ]  Bot.  The 
middle  layer  in  the  coaling  of 
an  anther  sac. 

me  soth'e-sis  (mP-sSth'f-sYs),  v. 
[NL.)  A  mediating  agency  or 
principle. 

mes'o-thet  (m  ?  s'6-t  h  ?  t),  n. 
[meso-  +  Gr.  Beros  put,  placed.] 
=  mksotii  ksis. 

mes'o-thet'lc  (-thfct'Yk),  mes'o- 
thet'i  cal  (-T-kdl),  Being  in 
a  middle  position  ;  intermediate, 
mes  o  tho  ra  co-ths'ca  t-thO'rd- 
kO-the'kd),  n.  [NL.  ;  meso- 
thoracic  +  Gr  QrjKi)  box,  case.] 
Zool.  Themesothoracic  envelope 
in  the  pupa  of  an  insect, 
mes  o-ton'ic  (-tbn'Ik),  a.  — 

M  K  ANYONE.  [=  SYM RLE OTIC  I 

me8'o-tym  pan'lc,  a  Sr  n  Zool.\ 
mes'o-type  (m  e  s'6-t  T  p ),  w. 
[Cf.  F.  mdsotf/pe.]  Min.  An  old 
term  covering  :  natrolite,  or  soda 
mesohte  :  scolecitc,  or  lime  meso- 
type  ;  mesolite,  or  lime-soda  mes- 
otype  ;  and  thomsonite. 


mesour.  +  measure. 

mes  o-ven'tral,  a.  Zool.  Median 

and  ventral.  —  mes  o-ven'tral- 

ly,  adv. 

mes-ox'a-late  (mgs-flk'sa-lat), 
Chem.  A  salt  or  ester  ot  mes¬ 
oxalic  acid. 

mes-ox'a-lyl  u're-a  (-1  Y  1-0 'r$- 
a).  [ mesoxali/l  +  urea.]  Org. 

<  %  m.  Alloxan.  I  />  Bib  \ 
Mes'pha-rath  (mPs'lVf-rllth).| 
mes^pil  (nies'p)l),  n.  [See  Mes- 
rn.rs.J  The  medlar. 
meB'pli-er.  n.  [OF.,  F.  udjher.] 
A  medlar  tree.  Obs. 
mesprision.  +  misprision. 
mespryse  •[•  misprize. 

|!  mes  quin'  (mes'k&N'),  a.  [F.J 
Mean  :  shabby  :  sordid, 
mes-quit'.  Var.  of  mesquite. 
roes-qui'ta.  n.  [Sp.  mezqvita. 
Cf.  mosque.]  A  mosque  Obs. 
Mes'ra-ab  (mSs'rlMb)  D.  Bib 
Mes'ra  im  ;-Ym )  D.  Bib. 
Mes-ro  'bi-an  (mSs-ro'bY-dn),  a 
Mesropian. 

mess.  Var  of  mas,  master 
Mess  Obs,  or  Scot.  &  dial  Eng. 
var  of  Mams,  church  service. 

|  mes'sa  di  vo'ce  (mgs'sa  de 
vo'cha).  [  1 1 .  J  Singing.  The 
gradual  swelling  of  atone  from 
pianissimo  to  its  full  power,  and 
then  slowly  diminishing  it  again 
to  the  starting  point, 
mess'age,  n.  [See  Mass  a  re¬ 
ligious  service.]  Prob.,  act  of 
reciting  Mass.  Obs. 
message  card  A  card  fora 
written  message;  formerly,  a 
card  of  invitation.  fSSKOBB.  I 
mes'sa-ger.  messagier  +  mfs.| 


mes'8ag-er-y  (mSs'fij-Sr-Y),  n. 
[OF  &  F.  Message rte.]  A  mes¬ 
senger's  office  or  fuuction  :  also, 
a  body  of  messengers.  Obs. 

Mes  sal'e  meth  (mC-s&l'f- 
m?th)  I)  Bib. 

Mes-sa'lian  (mg-sa'lY-dn),  n 
[See  Mammalian.]  Eccl.  Hist 
=  Euchite  a.—  Mes-sa'li-an,  a. 
mes  sa  ine'  (mfs'd-len'),  n. 
IK.l  A  soft,  thin,  lustrous 
twilled  silk  used  for  dresses, 
mes'san  (mf-s'dn),  mes' sin 
(mPs'’n),  n.  [Cf.  Gael  measan.) 
A  small  dog  ;  a  lapdog  ;  a  cur  : 
—  also  used  contemptuously  ot 
persons.  Scot,  tf  Dfal.  Eng. 
messangere.  +  messenger. 
Mes  sa'pi-i  (mf-sa'pY-T).  n.  pi. 
[  1 .. J  Sec  Iapyoian.  [ture.I 
me&saventure.  +  misadven-| 
messaye.  +  missay. 

Messe  +  Mass,  service, 
messe  *5*  mem,  mess. 
messege.  ^  message. 
messeger.  d*  messenger. 
messeline.  f  maslin.  grain 
mes'sel-ite  (mPs'O-U),  n. 
f  From  Messel,  near  Darmstadt. 
Germany.]  Min.  A  phosnliate 
of  calcium  and  iron  in  small  col- 
orlessor  brownish  crystals, 
mes'sel  to  +  mistletoe. 
messenger  bird  Secretary  bird 
mes'sen  ger  ship  ,  n.  See -sun*, 
messenger  wire  =  messenger 
caui.k. 

messengory.  n  The  office  of 
messenger-at-arms.  Obs.  Scot. 
messe -quyle.  ».  [See  M  ass; 
while.  //. ]  The  time  for  recit¬ 
ing  Muss.  Obs. 


mes'set  (dial.  mfis'Yt),  n.  [Cf. 
MESSAN  ]  A  dog.  Obs.  or  Dial. 
Eng.  [pance  I 

messiah  religion  See  ghost| 
Mes  si 'ah  ship,  n  See -ship. 
Mes-si'a-nism  (ni£-sI'd-nYz’ra). 
n.  Belief  in  a  .Messiah. 
Mes-si'a-nize,  v.  t.  To  render 
Messianic. 

EMes  si  dor'  (mPs'f'dor'),  n. 
F.,  fr.  L  messi s  harvest  ■+•  Gr. 
jpov  gift.]  See  Revolution¬ 
ary  CALEN  PAR. 
meB'sleurs  (mCs'ySrz  ;  F.  ma' 
syfl').  >/.,  pi.  of  MONSIEUR  ;  — 
used  also  ns  pi.  of  E.  Mister  (Mr.) 
and  then  usually  abbr.to  Messrs. 
mes 'Bin  Var  of  messan.  Scot. 
4-  Dial.  Eng. 

Mes  8i-nese'  (mPs'T-nez'; 

-nes'),  a.  Of  or  pert,  to  Messina 
or  its  inhabitants.  — -n.  sing.  8f 
pi.  A  native  or  inhabitant  of 
Messina.  1-ness.| 

mess'i-ness  (mSs'Y-n? s),  w.  See| 
mess'ing,  p. pr.  tf  vb.  n.  of  mess. 
mes'sin  ger  +  messenger 
||  mes  sire'  (me'ser'),  n.  IGF., 
noin  case,  mv  lord.]  Sir  ;  —  a 
title  ['■'»/>. 1  formerly  prefixed 
orig.  to  tne  names  of  high 
French  nobles,  and  later  to 
those  of  persons  of  quality  and 
professional  men.  Alsousedin 
addressing  such  persons, 
mess  kit.  The  cooking  and  table 
utensils  of  a  mess,  with  the  re¬ 
ceptacle  in  which  they  are 
paekfd  for  transportation, 
mes'son.  Var.  of  m  essan.  Scot. 
5c  Dial.  Eng. 

mes'sor  (mPs'fir).  n.  [L..  a  reap¬ 


er.]  Feudal  I.aiv.  Anofficeron 
some  large  manors,  subordinate 
to  the  reeve,  who  had  charge  of 
the  harvest,  and  sometimes  of 
the  collection  of  fines. 

Messrs.  Abbr.  Messieurs 
messuer.  +  measure.  fj5»6.| 
Mes'su  lam  (mSs'fi-lftin).  D.\ 
mest.  -h  most. 
mest.  Messed.  Ref.  Sp. 
meste.  most. 
mestelyn  +  maslin,  grain 
mes'ter.  tier  +  mister,  a  trade, 
mes'ter  (mSs'tSr).  Dial.  Eng. 
var  ot  MASTER. 

mest 'full,  a.  =  mestfve.  Obs. 
mes'ti-call  f  miskal 
mes'tive  ( mes'tYv),  a.  |  L.  maes- 
tu>-  sad.]  Mournful.  Obs. 
mes-ti'za  (mCs-te'za),  n  ,  fern. 
of  mestizo. 

mest'len  +  maslin,  grain. 
me?t'ling  ^  maslin,  brass, 
mestom  ^’a^  of  mestome. 
mesuage.  +  messuage. 
mesur.  mesure  +  measure 
mesurable  +  measurable. 
mesury  +  misery. 
me  sym'ni-on  (me-sYm'nY-5n), 
n.  (Gr.  p.eavpmou.')  Anc.  Pros. 
A  snort  colon  or  rhythmic  series 
interpolated  in  a  stanza,  or  be¬ 
tween  the  lines,  esp  ol  a  hymn, 
met.  4*  MEET,  METE, 
met.  pret.  5c  />•  p  of  meet. 
mte.  Obs.  or  dial  Eng  var  of 
m  eat 

met,  n.  [AS.  gemet  a  measure.] 
Measure  ;  measurement.  Obs. 
or  Dial.  Eng. 

met  Abbr.  Metaphysical  ;  met¬ 
aphysics  ;  metronome. 


food,  foot ;  out,  oil ;  chair  ;  po  ;  sing,  ii)k  ;  then,  thin  ;  nature,  verdure  (250) ;  K  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144) ;  boN ;  yet ;  *h  _  z  in  azure.  Number,  refer  to  §§  in  Guide. 
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METALLIC 


ikin  to  AS.  mid  with,  G.  mit,  Goth,  mip ,  E.  mid.  in  mid¬ 
wife.']  A  prefix  meaning  in  general  between ,  with,  after, 
behind,  over ,  about ,  reversely ;  as,  metachronism,  the  error 
of  placing  after  the  correct  time  ;  ?/i€taphor,  lit.,  a  carrying 
over  ;  metathesis,  a  placing  reversely.  In  specific  senses 
mela-  implies:  a  A  change  of  place,  form,  or  condition. 
b  Sequence  in  time  ;  after  or  later  in  time  ;  also,  situation 
or  position  posterior  or  beyond  in  place.  In  this  sense  it 
is  in  biological  terms  often  correlated  with  pro-  or  proto- 
and  meso-,  as  in  nronephros,  mesonephros,  mWanephros. 
C  Chem.  Also  used  adjectively.  (1)  Denoting  a  form  of  cer¬ 
tain  inorganic  acids  derived  from  the  ortho,  or  ordinary, 
form  by  the  loss  of  one  molecule  of  water  from  each  molecule 
of  the  acid;  as,  mWaphosphoric  acid,  HPOa.  Cf.  pyro-. 
(2)  A  substance  isomeric  with,  or  otherwise  closely  related  to, 
the  one  to  whose  name  the  prefix  is  attached ;  as,  met  alde¬ 
hyde,  meta  stannic.  (3)  Any  01  certain  benzene  derivatives: 
as,  metaxylene,  mela  position.  See  benzene  nucleus,  d 
Petrog.  As  prefixed  to  names  of  igneous  rocks,  denoting 
any  of  certain  metamorphic  rocks  resembling  them  in  min¬ 
erals  and  often  texture  ;  as,  metadiabase,  metadiorite,etc. 
me-tab'a  sis  (me-tSb'd-sTsj,  n.  ;  pi.  -ases  (-sez).  [NL.,  fr. 

Gr.  ficTa/9a<rt?,  fr.  pcTafiaiv^iv  to  pass  over  ;  pcra  over  -f- 
/3aii/eic  to  go.]  A  transition  ;  as  :  a  Rhet.  A  transition  from 
one  subject  or  point  to  another,  b  Med.  =  metabola. 
met  a  bat'ic  (mSt'd-bSt'Tk),  a.  [Gr.  ^icTaj3  itiko?  easily 
moving.  See  metabasis.]  Physics.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the 
transfer  of  heat  or  of  any  form  of  energy. 
met'a-bi-O'sls  (-bi-o'sTs),  n.  [NL.  ,  meta-  -f-  Gr.  /3iw<ns 
way  of  life  ;  cf.  p*rafit.ovv  to  live  after.]  Biol.  A  form  of 
relationship  between  two  organisms  when  one  of  the  two 
can  flourish  only  after  the  other  has  preceded  it  and  pre¬ 
pared  the  environment  for  it. —  met  a  bi-Ot'ic  (-bt'Tk),  a. 
—  met'a  bi-ot'l  cal-ly  (-T-kdl-T),  adv. 
met  a  bl  sul'phite  (-bi-sul'flt),  n.  [meta-  -f-  bisulphite.] 
Chem.  A  salt  of  the  hypothetical  acid  H2S205; —  called 
also  pyrosuljihite.  The  potassium  salt,  K2S2O*;,  is  obtained 
in  transparent  crystals  oy  passing  sulphur  dioxide  into  a 
hot  saturated  solution  of  potassium  carbonate, and  is  used 
in  photography  as  a  preservative  of  developing  solutions, 
me  tab'o  la  (me-tUb'/i-ld)  |  n.  [NL.,  from  Gr.  peTa^oAg 
me  tab'o  le  (me-t5b'6-le)  I  change  ;  per*  beyond  -f-  /3a A- 
Aeiv  to  throw.]  Med.  A  change  or  mutation  ;  a  change  of 
disease,  symptoms,  or  treatment. 

Me-tab'O-ia  (-la),  n.  pi.  [NL.  See  1st  metabola.]  Zool. 
The  insects  which  undergo  a  more  or  lessevideut  metamor¬ 
phosis.  —  met'a-bo'li  an  (mgt'd-bo'li-dn),  n. 
met'a-bol'lc  (mSt'a-bSl'Tk),  a.  [Gr.  ^fro^jAucd?.  See  me¬ 
tabola.]  1.  Zool.  Pert,  to,  or  undergoing,  a  metamorphosis; 
changeable  in  form  :  specif.,  of  or  pert,  to  the  Metabola. 

2.  Biol.  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  characterized  by,  metabolism, 
me  tab'O-Iin  (me-tab'6-lin),  n.  Physiol.  A  product  of  meta¬ 
bolic  action  ;  a  metabolite  ;  a  mesostate. 
me  tab'o  Usm  (me-tab'6-lTzTn),  n.  Biol.  The  sum  of  the 
processes  concerned  in  the  building  up  of  protoplasm  and 
its  destruction  incidental  to  the  manifestation  of  vital 
phenomena  ;  the  chemical  changes  proceeding  continually 
in  living  cells,  by  which  the  energy  is  provided  for  the  vital 
processes  and  activities,  and  new  material  is  assimilated  to 
repair  the  waste.  Metabolism  may  be  constructive  (termed 
anabolism  or  assimilation)  or  destructive  (kata holism  or  dis¬ 
similation).  Both  forms  consist  of  a  series  of  steps.  In 
anabolism  these  are  in  the  main  synthetic,  resulting  in 
building  up  of  the  nutritive  substances  into  the  more  com¬ 
plex  living  protoplasm.  In  katabolism  they  are  mainly  de¬ 
structive,  decomposing  and  oxidizing  the  protoplasm  into 
simpler  bodies  with  a  liberation  of  energy.  Anabolism  and 
katabolism  go  on  together,  but  one  may  predominate  and 
obscure  the  other.  The  anabolic  power  of  animal  cells  is 
small,  and  the  katabolism  (in  consequence  of  their  greater 
activity)  usually  greater  than  in  plants;  they  require 
complex  organic  substances  (proteids,  carbohydrates,  fats, 
etc.)  as  nutriment,  and  they  excrete  simple  substances,  as 
water,  carbon  dioxide,  urea,  etc.,  as  katabolic  products. 
The  cells  composing  the  green  tissue  of  plants  are  highly 
anabolic,  building  up  carbohydrates  from  the  carbon  diox¬ 
ide  of  the  air  by  photosynthesis,  and  utilizing  these  sub¬ 
stances,  with  the  nit  rates  and  other  mineral  salts  absorbed 
from  the  soil,  in  the  construction  of  complex  compounds, 
also  in  numerous  secretions  and  by-products.  See  nutri¬ 
tion,  SECRETION,  ASSIMILATION,  KATABOLISM. 

me  tab'o  lize  (-Hz'),  v.  t.  ;  -lized  (-lizd) ;  -liz'ino  (-Hz'Tng). 
Physiol.  Tosubjectto  metabolism  ;  to  change  the  character 
of  by  either  anabolism  or  katabolism. 
met  a-bO'ric  (mSt'd-bo'rlk;  201),  a.  [meta-  4-  ftwic.]  Chem. 
Pert,  to  or  designating  an  acid,  HB02,  obtained  ns  a  glassy 
amorphous  solid  by  heating  ordinary  boric  (orthoboric)  acid 
to  100  1  C.  (212°  F.).  Most  metallic  borates  come  from  it. 
met'a-car'pal  (mSt'd-kar'pal),  a.  Anal.  Of  or  pertaining 
to  the  metacarpus.  —  n.  A  metacarpal  bone, 
met  a-Car'pUS  (-pas),  n  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  11eT0.K0.p-t.0v  ;  pera. 
beyond,  between  -j-  uapno;  the  wrist.]  An  at.  <0  Zool.  The 
part  of  the  hand  or  fore  foot  (esp.  of  its  skeleton)  between 


the  carpus  and  the  phalanges,  comprising,  when  all  the 
digits  are  present,  five  more  or  less  elongated  bones.  In 
many  animals  some  are  rudimentary  or  wanting,  and  adja¬ 
cent  ones  may  fuse,  as  in  the  cannon  bones  of  the  fore  limbs 
of  various  ungulates  (see  cannon  bone).  In  existing  birds 
the  metacarpus  comprises  only  a  compound  bone  repre¬ 
senting  three  metacarpals  and  certain  carpal  elements, 
met  a  ca'se  in  (mSt'a-ka'se-In),  n.  [meta-  -f-  casein.] 
Physiol.  Chem.  A  form  of  caseinogen  produced  by  pan¬ 
creatic  extract  acting  on  milk.  It  coagulates  with  heat, 
met'a-cen'ter  )  (mSt'a-sSn'ter  ; 
met  a  cen'tre  i  mBt'd-sgn'ter), 
n.  [meta-  - j-  center;  cf.  F. 
mitacentre.]  Hydros,  dr  Ship¬ 
building.  The  point  of  inter¬ 
section  (M  in  Illust.)  of  the  ver- 
tical;through  the  center  of  buoy¬ 
ancy  ( B )  of  a  floating  body  with  Metacenter, 

the  vertical  through  the  new  center  of  buoyancy  (/?')  when 
the  body  is  displaced  however  little.  When  M  is  above 
the  center  of  gravity  (G)  of  the  floating  body  the  position 
of  the  body  is  stable ;  when  below  it,  unstable  ;  when  coin¬ 
cident  with  it,  neutral.  There  is  in  general  a  different 
metacenter  for  each  position  and  displacement  of  the 
floating  body. 

met'a-cen'tric  (-sSn'trTk),  a.  Of  or  pert,  to  the  metacenter, 
metacentric  height,  the  distance  between  the  metacenter 
and  the  center  of  gravity  of  a  floating  body.  —  m.  stability. 

=  INITIAL  STABILITY. 

met'a  chem'ic  (-kSm'Tk)  )  a.  1.  Passing  the  bounds  of 
met'a-chem'i-cal  (-l-kdl)  I  chemistry  proper  ;  of  or  per¬ 
taining  to  highly  speculative  chemistry. 

2.  Geol.  Metasomatic. 

Met'a-chla  myd'e  ae  (-k  1  ri-m  T  d'e-e),  n.  pi.  [NL.  See 
meta-;  chlamydeous.]  Bot.  A  division  of  dicotyledonous 
seed  plants  (subclass  Dicotyledones),  in  which  the  parts 
of  the  inner  floral  envelope,  or  corolla,  are  more  or  less 
united,  the  corolla  being  called  gamopetalous.  Plants  of 
this  group  are  of  later  phylogenetic  development,  indicat¬ 
ing  a  higher  type  of  structure,  than  those  of  the  coordi¬ 
nate  group  Archichlamydeae.  Also  called  Gamopetalx  and 
Sympe/al ,p .  met  a-clila-myd'e-ous  <-e-u s),  a. 
met  a  chro'ma  tlsm  (-kro'md-tiz’ni),  n.  [mela-  -f-  Gr. 
Xpama,  xoujp  ’Tos,  color.]  Change  of  color,  esp.  from 
heating  or  cooling.  —  met'a-chro  inat'ic  (-kro-n.ftt'Tk),  a. 
metachromatic  granule,  Bacterial.,  one  of  the  granules  found 
in  the  protoplasmic  substance  of  many  bacteria,  staining 
deeply  with  aniline  dyes.  They  are  variously  regarded 
as  the  progenitors  of  opores,  as  nuclear  structures,  ?«te 
products,  or  reserve  substances, 
me  tach'ro  nism  (ine-tSk'ro-mz’m),  n.  [Gr.  p(Ta\povo<;. 
peraxpovios,  after  the  time,  happening  afterward;  pcr6 
beyond  -f-  \po  1/05  time  •  cf.  F.  metachronism  e,  LL.  meta- 
chrunismus.]  An  error  in  chronology  committed  by  plac¬ 
ing  an  event  after  its  real  date.  Cf.  parachronism. 
met'a-chro'Sis  (nigt'a-kro'sTs),  n.  [NL.  ;  meta-  -f-  Gr. 
Xpi6<Ti<;  a  coloring.]  Zool.  The  power  of  changing  color  at 
will  by  the  expansion  of  special  pigment  cells,  under  nerve 
influence,  as  seen  in  many  reptiles,  fishes,  etc.  Cope. 
met'a-cism  (inSt'd-sfz’m),  n.  [L.  metacismus,  Gr.  pvra- 
Kiap6<  fondness  for  the  letter  p.]  a  The  placing  of  a 
word  with  final  in  before  a  word  beginning  with  a  vowel, 

—  regarded  as  a  fault  in  Latin  prose  composition.  Oxf. 
E.  D.  b  Lai.  Gram.  Pronunciation  of  a  final  m  before  a 
vowel  where  it  should  be  elided,  c  Mytacism. 

met  a-oyc'Iic  (-sTk'lTk ;  -si'klik),  a.  [meta-  +  cyclic.] 
Math.  Denoting,  or  pert,  to,  any  permutation  of  elements 
in  any  given  cycle  of  numbers.  See  group,  equations. 
metacyclic  equation,  J/a//#.jart  equation  that  can  be  solved 
by  solving  a  series  of  cyclic  equations  ;  a  solvable  equation, 
me-tad'ro-mous  ( me-tSd'ro-mfls),  a.  [meta- -dromous.] 
Bot.  Having  the  primary  vein.*  in  each  segment  given  off 
from  the  upper  side  of  the  midrib,  as  in  some  ferns, 
met'age  (met/aj),  n.  [From  mete,  r.]  Official  measure¬ 
ment  of  contents  or  weight ;  also,  the  charge  for  it. 
met  a-gen'e  sis  (mBt/d-jSn'e-sTs),  n.  [meta-  -J — genesis.] 
Biol.  Alternation  of  generations  ;  specif.,  alternation  of  a 
gemmiparous  and  a  sexual  generation, 
mel/a-ge-net'ic  (-je-ngt'Tk),  a.  1.  Biol.  Of  or  pertaining 
to  metagenesis. 

2.  Cryst.  Designating  twins  formed  by  additional  deposi¬ 
tion  from  crystals  originally  simple.  Cf.  paragenetic. 
met  a-ge-om'e  try  (-je-5m^e-trT),  n.  [meta-  -J-  geometry.] 
Geometry  that  ignores  the  tacit  assumption  of  Euclid  that 
the  straight  line  is  infinite ;  the  geometry  of  Riemannian 
space  ;  more  generally,  any  11011-Euclidean  geometry.  See 
parallel  postulate.  —  met'a-ge  om'e-ter  (-ter),  n. — 
met'a-ge'o-met'ri-cal  (-je'o-mSt'rT-kal),  a. 
me-tag'na-thous  ( me- tSg'n d-tlrne),  a.  [meta-  -\--gnnthous.] 
Having  the  tips  of  the  mandibles  crossed,  as  the  crossbills. 

—  me  tag'na  thism  (-thTz’m).  n. 


Me  tab'e-el  (mMRb'f-51).  D. I 
Bib  [muthic  acid. I 

met  a-bls'muth-ic,  a.  See  Bis- 
met  a  blet'lc  (m  6  t'a-b  1  f  t'Y  k; 
-ble'tlk),  a.  [Gr  /iera/3Aijrt- 
*0  -1  Of  the  nature  of  barter.  R. 
Met  a  bo'  li-a  ( tn  ’t^-tiS'lT-d),  n. 
1>I  [NL.)  Znnl.  =  Metabola. 

met  a  bol'l  cal.  < 1 .  Metabolic, 
me  tab'o  lite  (ml'-t&b'fl-llt),  n. 
Phti<iol.  Any  product  of  metab¬ 
olism.  ftnr/6  [See  -  A  RLE.  I 

me  tab'o-llz  a  ble  -ll7/«-b’l).a.| 
me-tab'o-lon  ( -ir>n).  n.  [NL. 
Cf.  Gr.  pcTal 3  jAo?  changeable. 
See  metabola.]  Phi/sics  V 
Chian.  Any  of  the  changing 
atoms  formed  in  the  successive 
disintegrations  of  a  radioactive 
element.  [=  metabolic,  1.1 
me  tab'o-loua  (-1  as),  a.  ZtmL  | 
me-tab'o-ly  (-1T),  n.  [Cf.  Gr. 
ptTaf$o\ta  a  changing.]  Pht/si - 
ol.  Metabolism.  Rare. 
met  a-bo'rate.  n.  Chem.  A  salt 
or  ester  of  metaborie  acid, 
met  a-bran'chi-al(m?t  «-hr&T)'- 
kt-al).  a.  Zool.  Of  or  pert,  to 
the  lobe  of  the  carapace  of  crabs 
covering  the  posterior  brnnehite 
met  a-bruah'ite  (-hrbsh'Tt).  n. 
Min.  A  mineral  closely  similar 
to,  and  occurring  with/brushite. 
met  a-car  pa'le  (-kiir-pa'le),  n. 
pi. -Balia  (-iT-d).  [XL.]  Anat. 
A  metacarpal  bone, 
m  e  t  a  c  a  r  p  o-p  h  a-1  a  n 'g  e-a  1 
(-kar/pCl-fd-r&n'je-<Il),  a.  Anat. 


Pertaining  to  the  metacarpus 
and  the  phalanges.  1=  funoin.I 
met  a-cel'lu-lose  (-sCl'fl-lds),  n  \ 
met  a-cen'tral,  a.  Metacentric. 
met  a-ce'ri-um  (m:  t'd-se'rT- 
um),n.  Client.  A  supposed  ele¬ 
ment  of  the  rare  earth  group, 
announced  by  Brauner  in  1897. 
met-ae'e^tone  ( mSt-tts'f -ton ),  n. 
[F.  mdtaedtone.  See  meta-; 
acetone.]  Chem  A  liquid  mix¬ 
ture  obtained  by  distilling  a 
mixture  of  sugar  and  lime,  for¬ 
merly  regarded  as  a  polymeric 
modification  of  acetone, 
met  a-chem'ls-try.  n.  A  word 
used  by  Emerson  of  processes 
analogous  to  chemistry  in  a  non¬ 
material  sphere  :  “An  affair  of 
race  or  of  metachemistn/." 
met'a-chlo'ral  (mCtVi-klo'tal  ; 
201),  71.  Chem.  A  polymeric  va¬ 
riety  of  chloral  formed  as  a 
white,  amorphous,  insoluble 
substance  hy  contact  of  chloral 
with  sulphuric  acid 
me  tach'y-aiB  (mP-tilk'T-eYs),  71. 
[NL.:  meta-  4-  Gr.  \vcnc  a  pour- 
mgr]  Me<f.  Transfusion  of  blood, 
met  a-cin'na-bar-lte  ( m  5 1  d- 
stn'd-bar-It).  n.  Min.  Native 
mercuric  sulphide,  HgS,  like 
cinnabar  in  composition,  but 
isometric  in  form  and  black, 
met  a  cts' m us  (-slz'mfis),  n. 
[NL.]  =  METACISM  b. 

met'ac-neme  (met'ftk-nem),  n. 
[mefa-  -f-  Gr.  tcvr/pri  shin.]  Zool. 


A  mesentery  of  any  of  the  vari¬ 
ous  secondary  sets  developed  in 
most  Zoantnaria. 
met'a-coeletmft'd-sel),  n  [7?i-°/a- 
+  -c<ele..\  Anat.  Sr  Zonf.  The 
fourth  ventricle  of  the  brain. 
met'a-cone(-kon),  7?.  Zonf.  The 
posterior  of  the  three  cusps  of  a 
primitive  upper  molar  :  in  high¬ 
er  forms,  the  postern-external 
cusp.  The  corresponding  cusp 
of  a  lower  molar,  called  met  a- 
co'nid  (-ko'nTd),  is  the  postero¬ 
internal.  See  TRITTBERCULY. 
met  a-co'nule  (-ko'nnl),  n. 
Zool.  The  posterior  intermedi¬ 
ate  cusp  of  a  mammalian  upper 
molar  hetween  the  hypocone 
and  the  metacone  See  tritp- 
BERfULV.  12b:  roi'Aivic.l 
met  a-co  pai'vic.  «.  See  META-,  | 
met  a-cor'a-coid.  n.  Zool.  One 
of  the  two  elements  forming  the 
coracoid  process.  Hotne*. 

met'a ^cre'aol.  n.  Chem.  One  of 
the  three  cresols.  See  cresol. 
met  a-'.ro'le-in  (mft'd-kro'lf- 
Tn).  n.  Chem.  A  polymeric  mod¬ 
ification  of  acrolein,  (C.^H^O).*}, 
got  by  distilling  acrolein  hydro¬ 
chloride  (C II*.  (Jl-CI  1 2CHO)  with 
caustic  potash.  It  is  a  crystal¬ 
line  substance  of  arornatir  odor. 
met'a-cro'ml-onl-kre'mT-tfnhn. 
[NL.]  Zool.  A  process  project¬ 
ing  backward  and  downward 
from  the  acromion  of  the  scapu¬ 
la  of  some  mammals.  —  met  a- 
cro'ml-al  (-d.l),  a. 


met  a-cy-e'Eis  (-sT-e'sYs),  7?. 
[NL  See  meta-  :  cyesis.]  Med. 
Extra-uterine  pregnanay. 
me-tad'  (mP-tad/),  v.  [Telugu 
dial,  mettud.]  A  mouse  of  India 
( Mux  nieltada ). 

met'a-der'ma-to'Bli.  n.  [NL. 
See  meta-  ;  dermatosis.]  Med. 
Morbid  development  of  the  skin, 
met  a  di'a-baee.  n.  Petrog  See 

M  KTA-. 

met  a-di-az'ine.77.  Also  -in.  Org. 

( See  m  oink.  [meta-. I 
met  a-di'o  rite.  u.  Petrog.  See! 
met  a-dis  coi'dal.  a.  Anat  !f 
Zool.  Designuting  a  form  of 
placenta  S*-e  placenta.  1. 
met  a-el'e  ment,  n.  [meta-  + 
element.]  Chem.  Anv  of  sev¬ 
eral  supposed  varieties  of  an 
element  showing  slight  differ¬ 
ences.  as  in  spectrum,  hut  not 
sufficiently  distinct  to  be  con¬ 
sidered  separate  elements:  — a 
term  used  by  Sir  William 
(Tookes,  in  connection  with  his 
study  of  the  rare-earth  group. 
met-aeB'the-tism.  met-es'the- 
tism  ( nn't-fs'tht-tY7’ni ).  n.  [S*-e 
META-  ;  .ESTHETICS.]  Biol.  The 
doctrine  that  “  conscioupness  is 
a  product  of  the  evolution  of  I 
m  -tter  and  force.”  Cone.  \ 

met'a-for-mal'de-hyde.  n.  See 

FORMALDEHYDE  [  Ref.  Sp.  I  | 

met'a-fys'icB.  Metaphysics.! 
met  a-gag'trlc,  a.  Zoril.' Of  or 
>ert.  to  the  two  posterior  gastric  \ 
obes  of  the  carapace  of  era hs. 


met  a-lg'ne  ous  (ragt'd-Tg'n^-us),  a.  Geol.  Dejignating 
certain  metamorphic  rocks.  See  metamoufhism. 
met'al  (mSt'al),  n.  [ME.  melalf also  metail),  OF.  id..  F. 
metal ,  L.  metallurn  metal,  mine,  Gr.  peraWov  mine  ;  cf.  Gr. 
fitraAAiv  to  search  after.  Cf.  mettle,  medal.]  1.  Any 
of  a  class  of  substances  which  typically  are  fusfble  and 
opaque,  are  good  conductors  of  electricity,  and  show  a 
peculiar  luster  (see  metallic  luster),  as  gold,  bronze, 
aluminium,  etc.  ;  also,  any  such  substance  without  refer¬ 
ence  to  special  character  ;  as,  a  ball  of  metal.  Most  metals 
are  also  malleable,  and  comparatively  heavy,  and  all 
except  mercury  are  solid  at  ordinary  temperatures. 

2.  Chem.  Specif.,  an  elementary  metal,  as  distinguished 
from  a  mixed  metal,  or  alloy.  The  metals  constitute  over 
three  fourths  of  the  recognized  elements.  They  form  ox¬ 
ides  and  hydroxides  which  are  basic,  and  they  may  exist 
in  solution  as  positive  ions.  Some  metals,  however,  also 
show  acidic  properties,  in  so  far  resembling  the  nonmetals. 
See  nonmetal.  Arsenic  is  cl?.ssed  sometimes  as  a  metal, 
from  its  physical  properties  in  the  free  state,  but  oftener 
as  a  nonmetal,  from  its  chemical  behavior.  The  radical  am¬ 
monium  is  by  some  regarded  as  a  metal.  See  ammonium. 

In  naming  new  metals,  it  is  customary  to  use  the 
suffix  -urn  or  -ium  ;  as,  aluminium,  niobium. 

3.  Her.  Either  of  the  two  noble  metals,  argent  (silver) 
and  or  (gold),  used  as  tinctures. 

4.  A  metal  object  (of  the  kind  contextually  indicated). 

6.  Material;  substance;  stuff;  —  often  used  in  special 
manufactures  to  denote  partially  prepared  materials. 
Hence,  disposition  ;  temper  ;  spirit ;  mettle.  See  mettle. 

Not  till  God  make  men  of  some  other  metal  than  earth.  Shak. 
6.  In  technical  and  specif,  uses:  a  Glass  in  a  state  of 
fusion.  \)  The  black  fused  mass  obtained  in  the  manufac¬ 
ture  of  potassium  ferrocyanide.  C  Type  metal ;  hence, 
Print.,  state  of  being  in  type,  d  Roads,  Railroads ,  etc. 
=  road  metal,  e  Metal.  In  the  Welsh  method  of  cop¬ 
per  smelting,  the  regulus  or  matte.  It  is  called,  accord¬ 
ing  to  its  appearance  and  the  percentage  of  copper,  coarse 
metal ,  about  20  to  40  per  cent ;  red  metal,  about  48  per  cent ; 
blue  metal ,  about  60  per  cent;  sparkle  metal,  about  74  per 
cent ;  white  metal  and  pimple  metal,  about  77  to  79  per  cent. 
Pme  metal  includes  the  last  four.  Hard  metal  is  impure 
copper  containing  much  tin. 

7-  Hardened  clay  ;  shale. 

8  Mining,  a  Ore  from  which  a  metal  is  derived,  b  In 
Coal  Mmiug,  country  rock  as  distinguished  from  coal. 

9  A  mine  ;  —  in  phrase  to  condemn  to  metals.  Obs.  &  R. 

10.  The  effective  pow er  or  caliber  of  guns  on  a  war  vessel ; 
as,  a  ship  with  more  metal  in  its  main  battery. 

11.  The  speculum  of  a  reflecting  telescope.  Obs. 
metals  of  the  alkaline  earths.  See  alkaline  earths. 

met'al  (mgt'dl),  v.  t.  ;  met'aled  (-aid)  or  met'alled  ; 
met'al-ing  or  met'al-ling.  To  cover  or  furnish  with 
j  metal  ;  as,  to  metal  a  ship’s  bottom  ;  to  metal  a  road, 
met  al-am-mo'nl-um  (-d-mo'nt-um),  n.  [metal  -j-  am¬ 
monium.]  Chem.  Any  radical  derived  from  ammonium 
by  replacing  more  or  )«‘ss  of  it 6  hydrogen  by  a  metal, 
met-ai'dc-hyde  (mSt-ai'de-lnd),  71.  [meta-  aldehyde.] 
Chem.  A  white  crystalline  substance,  CeH1203,  a  polymer 
of  ordinary  aldehyde,  and  formed  from  it  by  cold  in  the 
presence  of  small  amounts  of  certain  substances,  as  sulphu¬ 
ric  acid.  It  is  reconvertible  into  acetic  aldehyde  by  heat, 
met'a-lep'sis  (mSt/d-lgp'bTs),  n. ;  pi.  metalepbes  (-sez). 
[L.,  fr.  Gr.  perahr^Li;  participation,  alteration,  fr.  pera- 
Aa,i‘  /3a ceic  to  partake,  to  take  in  exchange  ;  pera  beyond 
-|-  Aa  /3  * veiv  to  take.]  1.  I11  ancient  rhetoric,  a  figure 
consisting  of  the  substitution  by  metonymy  of  one  word 
for  another  which  would  itself  be  taken  figuratively. 

2.  ('hem.  Metalepsy  ;  substitution. 

met'a-lep'sy  (mSt'a-lSp'sT),  n.  [Cf.  F.  metalepsie.  See 
metalepsis.]  Chem.  Substitution;  metathesis, 
met  a  lep'tic  (-ISp'tTk),  a.  [Gr.  /xeraATjTrTiicd?.]  1.  Of  or 
pertaining  to  a  metalepsis. 

2.  Transverse  ;  as,  the  metaleptic  motion  of  a  muscle. 

3  Chem.  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  concerned  in,  metalepsy. 
met'al  ine  (met'dl-Tn  ;  -en),  n.  A  substance  of  variable 
composition,  but  resembling  a  soft,  dark-colored  metal, 
used  in  the  form  of  plugs  inserted  into  boles  drilled  in  ma¬ 
chine  bearings,  for  obviating  friction,  and  as  a  substitute 
for  ordinary  lubricants.  —  met'al-ined  (-Tnd;  -end),  a. 
met'al  ing,  or  met'al-ling,  p.  pr.  tt*  vb.  n.  of  metal. 

Specif.  :  n.  Metal  for  a  road  or  railroad, 
me  tal'Iic  (me-tSl'Tk),  a.  [L.  me/allicus,  fr.  melallum: 
cf.  F .  metail ique.  See  metal.]  1.  Of,  pertaining  to,  or 
characteristic  of,  a  metal ;  of  the  nature  of  metal,  specif, 
of  a  metal  in  the  free  state  (i.  e.,  not  combined),  as  in 
oxides  and  salts;  resembling  metal;  as,  a  metallic  rod, 
appearance,  element ;  metallic  iron  ;  a  metallic  voice. 

2.  Yielding  metal  ;  metalliferous. 

metallic  ammunition,  fixed  ammunition  for  small  arms,  rapid- 

ta're),  v.  [F  ]  A  piece  of  land 
cultivated  bv  a  metayer, 
met  a-ki  ne',Bis,  71.  [NL  ;  meta- 
+  Gr.  Kicrjatc  motion.]  a  See 

KINESIS,  b  Bin1.  =  METAPHASE. 

—  met  a  kl  net'ic,  a 
metal  f  mettle. 
metal  Abbr.  Metallurgical  ; 

metallurgy. 

metal  age  The  period  includ¬ 
ing  the  bronze  and  iron  age* 
See  age,  n.,  7 

met  al  bu'min  (m  £  t'R  1-b  Q'- 

mln),  n.  [meta-  4-  albumin.] 
Chem.  =  pseudomucin 
metnl  drift.  Coal  Mining.  A 
drift  run  in  the  country  rock; 
a  rock  drift.  Eng. 
met  a-lep ' tl-cal  ( mgt'd-iep'tt- 
krtl),  a.  Metaleptic.  —  met  a- 
lep'ti-cal  ly.  ar/v. 
me  tal  laes-the'sl-a,  or  -es-the'- 

Bl  a  t  me-t&l'C.s-the'BY-d;  -7.hl-d; 
mPt'dl-),  n.  (NL.:  metallo-  + 
resthesia.]  A  form  of  aensibilitv 
alleged  to  exist  and  to  enabfe 
hypnotized  or  hysterical  sub¬ 
jects  to  discriminate  between 
the  contacts  of  various  metali 
by  sensations  not  derived  from 
their  ordinary  properties  of 
weight,  etc. 

met'al-la-ry,  n.  [L.  metnllarius 
miner,  fr.  nietal/um  metal  ]  A 
worker  or  expert  in  metals.  Obs 
metal  leaf.  Dutch  foil, 
met  al-le'i-ty  ( met'dl-e'Y-tY).  « 
md  tai  rie'  (mii/t£/re':  E.  mP-  [Cf.  F  meta/ieite.]  Mctalli^itv. 


met  a  gas'tru-la,  n.  [NL.]  hm 
brj/ol.  Any  form  of  gnstrula 
which  is  modified  or  not  typical. 
Met  a-geit'ni-on  (mCt'd-glt'nY- 
5n),  71.  [Gr.  perayeirv tun/.] 
The  second  Attic  month.  See 
Greek  calendar. 
met  a-gel'a-tin. -tine.  7i  Chem 
A  modification  of  gelatin  that 
remains  fluid,  used  in  photog- 
ra  phy. 

met  a-ge-net'i-c al  ly.  adv.  of 
METAGENETir.  [genetic.  I 

met  a-gen'ic(-jen'Yk),n.  Meta-I 
metag-nos'tic  (mPf'&g-nhs'- 
t Yk ).  a  Tnknowable 
met  ag  nos'tr-cism  (-tY-sYz’m), 
7/.  Recognition  of  metagnostic 
fact  or  being. 

met'a-gram  (mSt'd-grftm),  n. 
[meta-  -h  -grttm.]  =  anagram. 
met  a-gram'ma-tism  (-d-gr&m'- 
d-tYz’m ),  7?.  Anagrammatism. — 
met  a  gram'ma-tize  (-tTz),  r.  t. 
me-tag'ra  phy  ( mv-tap'rd-fY),ri. 
[meta-  +  -grapht/. )  'J  ransl itera¬ 
tion.  —  met  a-graph'ic  (mSt'a- 
graf'Yk ),  a. 

met  a-grob'o-lize  ( mPtW-grhb'- 
ft-lYz).  r.  t .  [F.  (  Rabelais)  mata - 
graboliser. ]  Topuz.zle:  to  puz¬ 
zle  over  or  out.  —  met'a-grob'o- 
lism  (-lYz’m),  7i  Humorous 
A'nnce  Words. 

met  a  gum'mic  (mPt'd-gfim'- 
Tk).  o  Org.  Chem  Metarabic. 
metiil-  METAL. 


Me,  senate,  c&re,  itm,  account,  iirm,  iisk,  sofa ;  eve,  Svent,  find,  recent,  maker ;  Ice,  Ill ;  old,  6bey,  orb,  6dd,  s5ft,  connect ;  use,  unite,  firn,  ilp,  circus,  menu ; 

H  Foreign  Word.  f  Obsolete  Vgrlsnt  *f.  +  combined  with.  =  equals. 
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fire  guns,  machine  guns,  etc.,  with  a  metallic  cartridge 
case,  usually  of  copper  or  brass.  -  metallic  luster  or  lustre, 
luster  characteristic  of  metals  in  a  compact  state  and 
shown  also  by  some  other  substances,  as  certain  minerals 
and  dyes.  It  is  due  to  more  or  less  of  selective  absorpt  ion 
in  the  surface  layer,  combined  with  strong  reflection.  The 
blackness  of  finely  divided  metals  is  explained  as  due  to  re¬ 
peated  reflection  and  absorption  among  the  particles.  —  m. 
oxide,  C  hr  in,,  an  oxide  of  a  metal.  —  m.  paper,  paper  covered 
with  a  thin  solution  of  lime,  whiting,  and  size  When 
written  upon  with  a  pewter  or  brass  pencil,  the  lines  can 
hardly  be  effaced.  —  m  phosphorus.  See  phosphorus.  3  — 
m.  thermometer.  See  thermometer.  —  m.  tinkling  Med 
sound  resembling  the  striking  of  a  small  bell,  heard  on 
auscultation  in  cases  of  pneumothorax. 


met  al-ltc'i-ty  (mSbnl-Ts'T-ti ),  n.  Quality  of  being  metallic, 
me-talllcs  (me-tSFYks),  n.  pi.  Metallic  substances, 
met'al-llf'er-ous  (m8t'al-Tf'er-fis),  a.  [L.  metallijer ;  me- 
tallVM  metal  -\-  ferre  to  bear.]  Producing  or  containing 
metal  ;  yielding  metals. 

me  tal'll  form  (me-tSl'T-fSrm),  a.  [L.  me  tail  urn  metal  -|- 
-form.']  Having  the  form  or  properties  of  a  metal, 
me-talll-fy  (-fi),  v.  t.  ;  -fied  (-fid) ;  -fv'ing  (-fi'Ing).  [L. 
metallum  metal  -|-  -/</.]  To  convert  into  metal, 
me  tal'Ilk  (me-tftl'Tk),  n.  [Turk.  See  metal  ;  cf .  beshlik.] 
Any  of  a  series  of  debased  coins  still  current  in  Turkey. 
The  one  nominally  worth  20  paras,  usually  called  yirmilik, 
varies  in  actual  value  from  10  to  18  paras  (1  to  2  cents). 
met'al-Une  (mSt'Sl-In;  -In  ;  277),  a.  [Cf  F.  metalling 

1.  Pertaining  to,  or  resembling,  a  metal ;  metallic. 

2.  Impregnated  with  metallic  salts  ;  as,  metalline  water, 
met'al  list  (-1st),  n.  A  worker  in  metals,  or  one  skilled 

in  metals. 


mel'al  llze  (-iz),  v.  t.  ;  -lized  (-Izd) ;  -liz'ing  (-Tz'Tng).  a 
To  make  metallic  ;  to  coat  with  metal ;  to  impregnate  with 
a  metal  or  metallic  compound,  b  To  vulcanize.  Rare. 
metallized  filament.  Elec.,  a  carbon  filament,  for  glowlamps, 
which  has  been  subjected  to  very  high  temperatures  in  the 
electric  furnace.  This  so  modifies  the  carbon  as  to  per¬ 
mit  a  considerable  increase  in  the  temperature  at  which 
the  lamp  may  be  operated. —  metallized  glass,  glass  contain¬ 
ing  metallic  spangles.  Cf.  aventurine,  n..  l. 

—  met'al-ll-za'tion  (-T-za'shfin  ;  -i-za'shwn),  n. 

met  alio  Combining  form  of  L.  metallum ,  meaning  metal. 
me-tario  chrome  _(me-t51'o-krom  ;  m8t/dl-o-krorn/),  n. 
[melal/o-  -f-  Gr.  xP^.Ja  color.]  A  coloring  or  ring  produced 
on  metal  by  electrolytic  deposition.  See  NobilLs  rings. 
m<B-tal'lo-Chro/my  (-krooni),  n.  [L.  metallum  metal  -f- 
Gr.  \poifxa  color.]  The  art  or  process  of  coloring  metals, 
esp.  by  electrolytic  deposition.  See  Nobili's  rings. 
me-taiao-graph(me-tftl'o-graf),  n.  [meta/lo-  -f-  -graph.'] 
A  print  made  by  metallography. 

me  taHo-graph'lcCme-UhS-graf'Tkjmgt/al-o-)^.  1.  Per¬ 
taining  to  the  description  of  coins.  Obs. 

2.  Pertaining  to,  or  produced  by  means  of,  metallography, 
met  al-log'ra-phist  (m6t'ai-5g'rd-iist),  n.  1  One  who 
writes  on  the  subject  of  metals. 

2.  One  who  is  skilled  in,  or  who  practices,  metallography, 
met  al-log'ra-phy  (-ft),  n.  [metalto-  -f-  -graphy :  cf.  F. 
metallographie.]  1.  The  science  or  art  of  metals  and 
metal  working;  also,  a  treatise  on  metals. 

2.  Microscopic  study  of  metal  structure  and  alloys. 

3-  A  method  of  transferring  impressions  of  the  grain  of 
wood  to  metallic  surfaces  by  chemical  action. 

4.  A  substitute  for  lithography,  in  which  metallic  plates 
are  used  instead  of  stone. 

met'alloid  (met'dl-oid),  n.  [metal/o-  -\--oid:  cf.  F.  me¬ 
tal  hide.']  Chem.  a  An  alkali  metal,  as  sodium,  or  an 
alkaline  earth  metal,  as  calcium  ;  —  so  called  by  Davy  be¬ 
cause  not  supposed  to  be  well-defined  metals.  Obs.  b 
Sometimes,  an  element,  as  arsenic,  antimony,  or  tellu¬ 
rium,  resembling  the  typical  metals  in  some  ways  only. 
C  Usually,  a  nonmetnl.  See  nonmetal. 
met'al-lold,  a.  1.  Having  the  appearance  of  a  metal. 

2  Chem.  Of,  pert,  to,  or  of  the  nature  of,  a  metalloid, 
met  al  lom'e-ter  (-5m'e-ter),  n.  [ meta/lo -  -j-  meter.]  A 
machine  for  testing  small  thin  metal  strips  by  flexion, 
me-tal'lo-phone  (me-tSl'o-fon),  n.  [meta/lo-  -j-  -phone.] 
Music,  a  An  instrument  like  a  pianoforte,  but  having 
metal  bars  instead  of  strings,  b  An  instrument  like  the 
xylophone,  but  having  metallic  instead  of  wooden  bars, 
me-tal  lo  plas'llc  (ine-tSl'o-pl&s'tTk  ;  mSt'Sl-o-),  a.  [me¬ 
tal  lo-  -f-  -plastic.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  deposition  of 
metal  from  solution  in  producing  casts, 
met  al  los'co  py  (in5t/al-5s'ko-pT),  n.  [meta/lo-  -\--scopy.] 
Med.  A  theoretical  method  eff  diagnosis  and  selection 
of  remedies  by  observing  the  effects  of  metals  on  the  skin. 

—  me  tal  lo  scop'lc  (me-tai'o-skbp'Tk  ;  mSt'al-6-),  a. 
me-taPlo-ther'a-py  (m^-tM'o-thgr'd-pT ;  mSt/Gl-o-),  n. 

[metallo-  -j-  therapy.]  Med.  Treatment  of  disease,  esp.  of 
nervous  affections,  by  applying  metallic  plates  to  the  body, 
met'al  lur'glc  (mSt'Gl-Gr'jTk)  (  a.  [Cf.  F.  metal lurgique.] 
metal-lur'gl  cal  (-jT-kdl)  i  Of  or  pertaining  to  met¬ 
allurgy.  —  met'al-lur'gl-cal-ly,  adv. 
metal  lurgist  (met'nl-fitjlst),  n.  One  who  is  skilled  in, 
or  who  practices,  metallurgy. 

metal  lurgy  (-jY),  n>  [L.  metallum  metal,  Gr.  peraXXov 
a  mine  -f-  the  root  of  epyov  work  :  cf.  F.  nietallurgie.  See 
metal  ;  work.]  The  science  and  art  of  preparing  metals 


for  use  from  their  ores  by  separating  them  from  mechan¬ 
ical  mixture  and  chemical  combination.  It  includes  va¬ 
rious  processes,  as  smelting,  amalgamation,  electrolytic 
refining,  etc.  Metallurgy,  as  usually  understood,  is  con¬ 
cerned  with  the  production  of  raw  material,  the  manufac¬ 
ture  of  which  into  finished  articles  belongs  to  other  arts, 
met  a  logi  cal  (mgt'a-lbj'Y-knl),  a.  [meta-  -f-  logical.] 
Beyond  the  scope  or  province  of  logic. 
meVa-lu'ml  nate  (-lu'mY-nat),  n.  [meta-  -|-  aluminate.] 
Chem.  A  salt  of  the  hypothetical  acid,  H  A102,  derived 
from  aluminium  ;  as,  calcium  metaluminate ,  Ca(A102)2. 
The  minerals  called  spinels  are  metalu minutes, 
met  a  math  e  matics  (-mSth'e-mSt'Yks),  n.  The  philos¬ 
ophy  of  the  higher  mathematics ;  the  study  of  relations  of 
space  and  manifoldness  transcending  ordinary  higher 
mathematics.  —  metamathe-mat'i-cal  (-mSth'e-mSt/Y- 
kal),  a. 

met'a  mer  (mgt'd-mer),  n.  [See  metamere.]  Chem.  A 
compound  which  is  metaineric  with  one  or  more  others, 
met'a  mere  (-raer),  n.  [meta — (-  -mere.]  Zool.  One  of 
the  more  or  less  similar  segments  or  parts  arranged  in  a 
longitudinal  series  composing  the  body  of  many  animals  ; 
a  somite  or  somatome.  Such  segmentation  is  present  in 
very  varying  degrees;  it  is  best  marked  in  many  of  the 
worms  and  in  arthropods,  but  is  also  exhibited  by  the  ver¬ 
tebrates,  as  in  the  spinal  column,  ribs,  etc. 
met  a  mer'ic  (-mSr'Tk),  a.  [meta-  Gr.  pepos  part.] 

1.  Zodl.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  metamere  or  metamerism. 

2.  Chem.  Having  the  same  elements  united  in  the  same 
proportion  by  weight,  and  with  the  same  molecular  weight, 
but  of  different  structure  and  different  properties;  iso¬ 
meric  (in  the  specific  sense).  See  isomeric.  Berzelius, 
the  author  of  this  term,  probably  meant  to  limit  it  to 
cases  in  which  the  different  forms  easily  change  into  one 
another.  It  has  also  been  limited  to  cases  in  which  the 
forms  have  the  same  type  but  contain  different  radicals. 

met  a  mer'i-cal-ly  (-Y-kal-T),  adv.  In  ametameric  manner, 
me-tam'er-ism  (me-tam'er-Yz’m  ;  277),  n.  1.  Zodl.  The 
state  of  being  made  up  of  metameres  ;  serial  segmentation. 
2.  Chem.  State  or  quality  of  being  metameric ;  also,  the 
relation  or  condition  of  metameric  compounds, 
met'a  mer  i-za'tion  (mSt'd-mer'Y-za'shmi),  n.  Zodl.  The 
formation  or  differentiation  of  metameres. 
me-tam'er  ized  (me-t5m'er-izd),  a.  Zodl.  Divided  into 
metameres. 

met  a  mor'phic  (mgt'd-mbr'fik),  a.  [See  metamorphosis.] 

1.  Subject  to  change  ;  changeable  ;  variable. 

2.  Causing  a  change  of  structure. 

3.  Geol.  Of,  pertaining  to,  produced  by,  or  exhibiting,  met¬ 
amorphism  ;  as,  metaru Orphic  rocks.  See  metamorphism. 

met  a  mor'phlsm  (-fYz’m),  n.  1  Metamorphosis. 

2.  Geol.  In  its  broadest  sense,  any  change  in  the  consti¬ 
tution  of  any  kind  of  rock  ,  more  commonly,  a  pronounced 
change,  generally  effected  by  the  combined  action  of  pres¬ 
sure,  heat,  and  water,  resulting  in  a  more  compact  and 
more  highly  crystalline  condition  of  the  rock.  This  phase 
of  metamorphism  is  anamorphism,  and  is  opposed  to  kata 
morphism,  which  is  the  breaking  down  of  rock  by  chem¬ 
ical  or  mechanical  processes.  For  convenience,  distinc¬ 
tion  is  made  between  local,  or  contact,  metamorphism, 
produced  by  the  intrusion  of  igneous  masses  or  heated 
waters,  and  regional,  or  general,  metamorphism,  affecting 
wide  areas.  In  the  latter  case  pressure  is  the  most  im¬ 
portant  factor,  and  such  heat  as  is  involved  is  largely  gen¬ 
erated  by  the  molecular  and  other  movements  which  re¬ 
sult,  from  the  pressure.  Water,  which  is  present  in  most 
rocks,  acts  by  solution  and  redeposition  ;  heat  and  pressure 
increase  its  potency.  Pressure  may  have  an  effect  apart 
from  any  movement  of  the  rock  masses  (atatic  metamor 
phism  .  or  it  may  produce  motion  and  deformation  (dynamic 
metamorphism*.  Thermal  metamorphism  places  emphasis  on 
heat  as  a  factor  in  the  process,  hydrothermal  metamorphism 
on  heat  and  moisture.  Among  the  eliects  of  metamor 
phism  (anamorphism)  are:  consolidation  (either  by  mere 
pressure  or  by  cementation),  expulsion  of  water,  gas.  etc., 
obliteration  of  fossils,  production  of  fissility  and  schistos- 
ity,  change  of  crystal  form  (paramorphismL  and  change 
of  chemical  constitution  (metasomatism).  Both  igneous 
and  sedimentary  rocks  may  be  metamorphosed.  Marble 
is  metamorphosed  limestone;  most  gneiss  is  metamor¬ 
phosed  granitic  rock;  while  schists,  which  represent  ex¬ 
treme  metamorphism,  may  be  derived  from  almost  any 
sort  of  rock.  Quartzite,  derived  from  sandstone  or  quartz 
conglomerate  by  further  cementation,  and  slate  from  clay 
and  shale,  are  partially  metamorphosed  rocks.  Rocks  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  metamorphism  of  sediments  are  sometimes 
called  metasedimentary  rocks,  and  those  from  igneous  rocks, 
meta  igneous  rocks.  See  also  dynamometamorphism,  hydro¬ 
metamorphism,  METASOMATISM.  Cf.  EPIGENESIS,  3. 
met  a  mor'phist  (-list),  n.  Eccl.  One  believing  that  the 
body  of  Christ  merged  into  the  Deity  when  he  ascended, 
met'a-mor  phop'si-a  (-mbr-fbp'sY-d),  n. ;  /,.  pi.  -si.®  (-e). 
[NL.  See  metamorphosis  ;  -opsia.]  A  derangement  of  the 
sense  of  localization  of  objects  which  may  arise  from  mis¬ 
placement  of  a  portion  of  the  retina  or  of  the  skin  with¬ 
out  entire  detachment  of  it  or  loss  of  sensibility  in  it. 
met'a-mor'pho  scope  (-mbi'fo-skop),  n.  [See  metamor¬ 
phosis  ;  -scope.]  A  toy  in  which  grotesque  effects  are 
produced  by  the  successive  interchange  of  heads,  bodies, 
and  legs  in  a  series  of  fantastically  drawn  figures.  The 
parts  are  mounted  on  separate  parallel  bands  which  travel 
at  different  speeds  through  the  field  of  view. 


me-tal'li-cal  (mt-tal'Y-k/Jl),  a. 
Metallic.— me  tal'li-cal-ly,  adv 
Both  Ob*,  or  R. 

met  alii 'clan  (mft  ^1-Tsh'rTn), 
w.  Racing.  A  bookmaker.  Blau g. 
me-tal'lic-ly.  adv.  of  metallic. 
met  al-lic'o-lou8.  a.  (L.  metal¬ 
lum  metal  4-  -colons ;  cf .  colere 
to  dwell,  care  for,  cherish,  wor¬ 
ship.]  Working  metals.  Obs. 
me  tal'll  fac  ture  (mf-tai'Y- 
f&k'tpr),  h.  [L.  metallum  metal 
+  J'actura  a  making.]  Metal 
working.  Rare. 
met'al-llng.  Var.  of  metaling. 
met'al-llsh,  a.  Metallic.  Obs. 
me-tal'll-ty  (mM&l'Y-tY),  n. 
Quality  of  being  a  metal.  Rare. 
me  tal’lo-graph'i-cal.  n.  =  met- 
ALLOOKAPII  ic,  2.  ( .  Metalloid.  I 
met  al-loi'd&l  ( m?*t/<Yl-oi'd4l),| 
me-tal'lo-or  gan'ic,  a.  Chem. 
=  ORO  ANOMKTA  LLIC. 

met  all  organ 'ic  (met'rtl-fir- 
gfln'Yk).  Vnr.of  mktai.oroamc. 
me-taTlo-ther  a-peu'tic.o.  Med. 
Pertaining  to  metal  loth  era  py. 
met  a  log 'lc  (intt  d-lOj'Yk ),  n. 


Metaphysical  logic, 
met  a-log'ra  phy.  Var.  of  met¬ 
allography. 

met'a-loph  (m  t'd-lhf),  n.  [me¬ 
ta-  -f  Gr.  \b<f)o<;  crest.]  Zodl. 
See  ECTOLoru. 

met' al-or- gan'ic  (m  P  tVY  1-3  r- 
gttn'Yk),  a.  Organometallic. 
metal  work.  Work,  esp  artis¬ 
tic  work,  in  metal, 
me  tam'er-al  (rnt--tftm'5r-rtl),  a. 
Zodl.  Metameric. 
me-tam'er-ide  (mMam'?r-Td  ; 
-Id  ;  1N4>.  u.  A  metamer. 
me-tam'er  ouB  (-ris),  a.  Meta¬ 
meric. 

me-tam'er-y  (mf-tam'Pr-Y  ; 
m  t'o-mgr-Y),  n.  Metamerism, 
met  a  mor'fose.  Metamorphose. 
Ref.  Sj>.  (phosie.  Ref.  Sp.  I 

met  a  mor'fo-Bis.  Metamor- 1 
met  a  mor'phlze.  r.  t.  To  met¬ 
amorphose.  Obs.  nr  R. 
met  a-mor  phop'*y  (mPt'd-mttr- 
fhp'sY),  //.  =  MKTAMORPHOPSIA. 
met  a-mor'phos-a-ble  (mft'a- 
m3r'f3s-d-h’l).  a.  See -able. 
met  a-mor'phote  (-f3s),  n.  [Cf. 


|  F.  metamorphose.]  Metumor- 
phosis  Rare. 

met  a  mor  'phos-er  (-Pr),  w.  One 
that  metamo  plioses. 
met  a  mor-pho  sian  (-mhr-ffi'- 
shun),  a.  'TetMinornhosic. 
met  a  mor-pho 'si-cal  (-zi-kfi>l), 
a.  Metaniorphnsic.  Rare. 
met  a-mor-phos'ti  - al.  a.  Of, 
pert,  to,  f>r  caused  hv.  metamor¬ 
phosis.  Obs.  1  phosis.  Obs.  I 
met  a  mor'pho-sy.a.  Metamor  ! 
met  a^mor-phot'ic  (-mOr-fOt'- 
Ik),  a.  Meta  morph  ic. 
met  a  mor'phous  (-indr'fjis),  a. 
Metamorphic. 

met'a-mor  phv  (mrt'd-mo^fY), 
u.  Metamorphosis.  Rare. 
me'tamp  ( me'tftmn),  n.  ('Short¬ 
ened  fr.  metamorphosis .]  Zodl. 
In  certain  sponges,  any  of  two 
or  more  forms  in  which’thc  same 
species  mnv  grow.  Rithler. 

Met  a^myn'o  don  (-mYn'o-dfln), 
r.  (XL.  ;  meta-  -t-  Amurwdon.) 
Paleon.  A  genus  of  extinct 
hornless  rhinoceroses  from  the 
Oligocene  of  North  America. 


met'a-ne  phrit'ic  (-nf-frit'Yk), 
a.  Embrtiol.  Metaneph i  ic.  I 
met  a-neph'ron  (-nCf'rhn),  n.  ;  : 
pi.  -ra  (-rd).  fNL.J  Embryvl. 
The  rnetanephros. 
met  a-ni-tran'i-line.  n  Also  I 
-lin.  Chem  See  nitramline  1 
met-an'ti-mo-nate  ( mrt-fln'tY- 
010-051').  v.  Chem.  A  salt  of 
metantimonic  acid.  See  anti-  i 

MON1C  ACID. 

met-anti-mon'ic  (mft-fin'tT- 
mhn'ik),  «.  See  anti  monk  , 
acid. 

met-an  ti-mo'ni-ouB  (-tY-rnfi'nY 
us),  met-an'ti-mo-nous  (nn't- 
ftn'tY-mt»-nu6),  a.  Chem  See 

ANTI M ON  lot1*4  ACID. 
met  an'tl-mo-nite  .  n.  Chem  A 
salt  of  metantimonioue  acid, 
met  a-nu'cle-UB  (mPtvi-na'kK- 
i/ s),  u.  Biol.  A  nucleolus  ex¬ 
truded  from  the  germinal  vesi¬ 
cle.  Hacker,  j 

met  a-or'gan-lBm.  n  A  tran¬ 
scendental  organism  ;  an  organ-  j 
ism  belonging  to  a  higher  order 
than  the  physical. 


(mSt/ri-mf>r'foz ;  -fos),  v.  t. ;  -phosed 
(-lozd; -fost) ; -phos-ing.  [Cf.  F.  mStamorphoser.]  1.  Tc 
change  into  a  different  form  ;  to  transform  ;  transmute. 

And  earth  was  metamorphosed  into  man.  Dryden. 
2.  To  cause  to  undergo  metamorphosis;  to  subject  to 
metamorphism. 

Sy n.  —  See  transform. 

met  a-mor'phose,  v.  i.  Zool.  To  undergo  a  change  of  form, 
meta  mor'pho  sic(-fo-8Tk),<z.  Of  or  pert,  to  metamorphosis, 
met  a  mor  pho  sis  (-sis),  n. ;  pi.  metamorphoses  (-sez). 
[L.,  fr.  Gr.  ^.era^op^toai?,  fr.  peTapoptyovi'  to  transform  ; 
p.€Ta  beyond,  over  -f-  popfyf)  form.]  1.  Change  of  form, 
structure,  or  substance,  esp.  by  witchcraft  or  magic  ;  trans¬ 
formation  of  any  kind;  also,  the  form  resulting  from  meta¬ 
morphosis  ;  as,  the  Metamorphoses  of  Ovid,  a  collection 
of  legends  of  transformations. 

2.  Zool.  A  marked  and  more  or  less  abrupt  change  in  the 
form  or  structure  (and  usually  also  in  the  habits,  food, 
etc.)  of  an  animal  in  the  course  of  its  postembryonic  de¬ 
velopment,  as  when  the  larva  of  an  insect  becomes  a  pupa, 
or  the  pupa  an  imago,  or  a  tadpole  changes  to  a  frog.  In 
entomology  a  metamorphosis  is  said  to  be  complete  when 
the  larva,  pupa,  and  imago  differ  from  each  other  greatly 
m  structure.  An  incomplete  metamorphosis  implies  that 
the  young  hatches  from  the  egg  with  the  general  form  of 
the  adult  and  at  no  time  passes  into  a  quiescent  stage  cor¬ 
responding  to  a  pupa. 

3.  Bot.  The  sum  of  the  various  modifications  through 
which  a  primitive  plant  structure  may  pass  in  the  course 
of  its  development.  Goethe’s  theory,  which  was  held  by 
most  botanists  of  the  lwth  century,  held  metamorphosis 
to  be  purely  phylogenetic,  and  that  highly  differentiated 
organs,  such  as  stamens  and  pistils,  arise  by  transforma¬ 
tion  of  primitive  foliage  leaves.  It  is  now  known  that  it 
is  primarily  ontogenetic,  and  that  changes  in  mature  or¬ 
gans  are  due  to  influences  affecting  the  primordiaof  those 
organs.  Thus  the  primordia  of  foliar  structures  may  be 
developed  according  to  the  actual  needs  of  the  plant  as 
scales,  foliage  leaves,  or  sporophylls. 

4.  Physiol.  Metabolism. 

6.  Med.  A  form  of  degeneration  marked  byconversion  of 
certain  tissues  or  structures  into  other  material, 
met  a-nau'pli  us  <  u  et/«-n6'plT-ws),  n.  [XL.  See  meta-  ; 
nauplius.  j  Zodl.  A  larval  stage  of  crustaceans,  following 
the  nauplius,  with  about  seven  pairs  of  appendages, 
met  a-neph'ros  (-nel'ios),  m  [XL.;  meta-  -}-  Gr.  * 
kidney.]  Embryol.  One  of  the  posterior  of  the  three  pairs 
of  embryonic  renal  organs  developed  in  typical  vertebrates. 
See  kidney  —  met  a  neph'ric  (-rTk),  a. 
met:an'il,  or  mot  an'i  line,  yellow  (mgt-Sn'Tl :  -T-lTn  ; 
-T-len).  A  poisonous  yellow  azo  dyestuff  derived  from  met- 
amlic  acid  and  used  in  wool  dyeing,  paper  staining,  car¬ 
pet  printing,  etc. ;  —  called  also  Victoria  yellow. 
met  a-nil'ic  (•nll'Tk),  g.  Chem.  Designating,  or  pert,  to, 
a  crystalline  acid,  CPlH4(NH2)SO,.{H,  isomeric  with  sul- 
phanilic  acid.  Chemically,  it  is  meta-amino-btuzene  sul- 
phonic  acid. 

met  a-no'tum  (mgt/d-no'tmn),  n.;L.pl.-v OTA  (-td).  [NL.; 
meta-  -j-  Gr.  vfrov  back.]  Zool.  The  dorsal  portion  of  the 
metathorax  of  insects.  —  met'a-no'tal  (-tdl),  a. 
met'a  phase  (mSt'd-faz),  n.  [meta-  phase.]  Biol.  A 
period  preceding  the  anaphase  in  mitosis,  when  the  chromo¬ 
somes  have  been  drawn  to  the  equator  of  the  spindle.  In 
typical  cases  the  splitting  of  the  chromosomes  then  occurs, 
met'a-phor  (mgt'a-fdr),  n.  [F.  mktaphore ,  L.  metaphoray 
fr.  Gr.  perafopa,  fr.  p.ero(f)tpe lv  to  carry  over,  transfer  ; 
perx  beyond,  over  -f-  ifrepeiv  to  bring,  bear.  See  meta-  ; 
bear  to  carry.]  Rhet.  A  figure  of  speech  by  which  a  word 
or  phrase  literally  denoting  one  kind  of  object  or  idea  is 
applied  to  another  by  way  of  suggesting  a  likeness  or 
analogy  between  them  ;  the  transference  of  terms  denot¬ 
ing  one  thing  to  the  expression  of  another;  as  in  “the 
ship  plows  the  sea ;  ”  “  a  volley  of  oaths.”  A  metaphor  may 
be  regarded  as  a  compressed  simile,  the  comparison  im¬ 
plied  in  the  former  being  explicit  in  the  latter.  Thus  com¬ 
pare  “  a  marble  brow  ”  with  “  a  brow  white  like  marble.” 
Syn.  —  See  comparison. 
met  a-phor'ic  (-fbr'Tk),  a.  Metaphorical, 
met'a-phor'i-cal  (-T-k«l),  a.  [Gr.  peiaipopiKo;  :  cf.  F. 
metaphorique.]  Of,  pert,  to,  or  comprising,  a  metaphor  ; 
figurative  ;  as,  a  metaphorical  expression. —  mot  a-phor'- 
i  cal  ly,  adv.  —  met  a-phor'i-cal-ness,  n. 
met'a  phrase  (mSt'd-fraz),  v.  [Gr.  perdu} pno ic.  from 
yercuftpa^civ  to  paraphrase;  jU€Ta  beyond,  over -f- </ pd^e u/ 
to  speak  :  cf.  F.  metaphrase.)  A  verbal  translation  ;  a  ver¬ 
sion  or  translation  from  one  language  into  another  ;  esp.,  a 
word-for-word  translation,  as  opposed  to  a  paraphrase. 
met'a-phrase,  v.  t. ;  met'a-phrased  (-frazd) ;  met'a-fhras'- 
ing  (-fraz'Tng).  a  To  make  a  metaphrase  of.  Formerly, 
specif.,  to  render  into  verse,  b  To  alter  the  wording  of. 
met'a-phrast  (-frSst),  n.  [Gr.  peru(})pa(rTr)<.  ]  One  who 
metaphrases,  as  by  rendering  verse  into  a  different  meter, 
or  prose  into  verse.  —  met  a-phras'tic  (-fi Ss'tTl: ).  met'a- 
phras'ti  cal  (-tT-kdl),  a.  —  met'a-phras'ti-cal dy,  adv. 
met  a  phys'ic  (-fTz'Tk).  a.  Metaphysical.  MUman. 
met'a-phys'ic,  n.  [Cf.  F.  metaphysique.]  1.  =  meta¬ 
physics. 

AVorde  are  the  beginning  of  metaphysic.  Stevenson. 
2.  Metaphysical  character  or  constitution. 
mefa-Jihys'Fcal  (-T-kitl),  a.  [Cf.  F.  inelnphytiyve,  LL. 


met  a-pa-rap'ter  on.  n  Zodl. 
The  j>ara|iterum  of  the  meta- 
thorax  of  an  ni6tct.  —  met  a- 
pa  rap'ter-al.  a. 
met  a  pec'tate,  n.  Org.  Chem. 
A  nu  tarahate.  [abic.l 

met  a-pec'tic,  a.  Chem.  Metar-I 
met  a-pec'tin.  n.  Chem  Asuh- 
stance  obtained  by  boiling  pec¬ 
tin  with  dilute  acids, 
met  a  pep'tone.  n.  Physiol. 
I'.rm.  An  intermediate  product 
formed  in  the  gastric  digestion 
nl  albuminous  matter, 
metaph  Abbr  Metaphysics, 
met  a  phe -cora'e-nal.  o'  'I'ran- 
scendins  the  phenomenal.  — 
met  a-phe-nom'e-non,  n 
met  a  phe'nyl-ene.  v.  Org. 
('hem  The  meta  variety  of  the 
radical  phenylene.  Sec  phenyl- 
knk  m AMINE. 

me  taph'er-y  (mP-tftf'?r-Y),  n. 

(  meta-- f-  - phery  as  in  periphery  ] 
Bot.  A  displacement  of  the 
whorls  in  cyclic  flowers.  Rare. 
met  a-phlo'em  (met'd-flfi'fm). 
n.  Bot.  That  portion  of  the 


phloem  developed  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  metaxvlein. 
me-taph'o-ny  (mf-tkf'*-nY),  n. 
[meta-  ■+  -phony.]  Phon.  tTm- 
laut.  —  met  a-phon'i  ca1  (mPt'd- 
f3n'Y-kol),  a.  -  me  taph'o-nize 
(mP-tfif'r.-nTz),  v.  t. 
met'a-phor  iBt.  n.  One  who 
makes  metaphors.  [-ize.I 

met'a-phor-ize.  r.  t.  tf  i.  See| 
met  a  phos'phate  (-fCe'fat),  n. 
Chem.  A  ealtot  metaphosphoric 
acid.  See  phosphoric  acid. 
met  a-phos  phor'ic  (-fhe-fQr'- 
Yk),  a.  See  PHOSPHORIC  ACID, 
met'a-phragm  (mf  t'o-frUm), 
met^a-phrag'ma  (-frftg'md),  n. 
INL  metaphragma  ;  meta-  -f 
Gr.  4’pdyua  a  fence.]  Zodl.  An 
internal  partition  between  the 
rnetathorax  and  abdomen  of  in- 
seets.  —  met aphrag'mal 
(-f rflg'mGl ).  a. 

me-taph'ra  sis  (mP-tSf'rd-sYs), 
n.  [NL  See  metaphrase.] 

=  METAPHRASE  Obs. 

me-taph're-non  (mf-tif'rl- 
nbn),  me-taph're-num(-num)^». 


fc>od,  f<Tot ;  out,  oil ;  chair  ;  go  ;  sing,  iijk  ;  ♦hen,  thin ;  nature,  verdure  (250) ;  K  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144) ;  bow  ;  yet ;  zh  _  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  6cm 
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metmphysicus.]  1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  metaphysics ;  ac¬ 
cording  to  rules  or  principles  of  metaphysics;  hence,  ab¬ 
stract  or  abstruse  ;  as,  metaphysical  reasoning. 

As  in  tli e  night  all  cats  are  gray,  so  in  the  darkness  of  meta¬ 
physical  criticism  all  causes  are  obscure.  Wm.  James. 

2.  Pert,  to,  or  having,  real  being  or  the  essential  nature  of 
reality;  as,  metaphysical  truth  ;  metaphysical  being. 

I  have  given  prominence  to  the  strictly  “metaphysical” 
rather  than  to  what  is  technically  called  the  “  epistemological  ” 
meaning  of  the  word  idealism  itself.  Jostah  Royce. 

3.  Preternatural  or  supernatural.  Obs. 

Fate  and  metaphysical  aid.  Shak. 

4.  Designating,  or  pertaining  to,  a  so-called  “  school  ”  of 
17th-century  poets,  whose  works  abound  in  cold  and  forced 
conceits  or  elaborate  subtleties  of  thought  and  expression  ; 
—  so  called  by  Dr.  Johnson.  Donne,  Cowley,  Herbert, 
and  Crashaw  are  of  this  group. 

metaphysical  Idealism.  See.  idealism.— m.  necessity.  See  ne¬ 
cessity.  —  ra.  whole.  See  whole. 

me Pa-phy s'i-cal- ly  (mfit'fi-nz'T-kfil-T),  adv.  1.  In  the 
manner  of  metaphysical  science,  or  of  a  metaphysician. 

2.  In  the  mode  of  a  metaphysical  reality  or  existence. 

3.  Supernaturally.  Obs. 

meta-phy-si'eian  (mfit'd-fT-zTsh'fin),  n.  [Cf.  F.  meta- 
phyticien.]  One  who  is  versed  in  metaphysics, 
met  a-pliys'ics  (-fTz'Tks),  n.  (See  -ics.)  [Gr.  perd  ra 
4>v<rucd  after  those  things  which  relate  to  external  nature, 
after  physics,  fr.  per*  beyond,  after  -f-  <£votk<k  relating  to 
external  nature,  natural,  physical,  fr.  nature  :  cf. 

F.  metaphysique.  See  physics;  cf.  metaphysic,  n.  The 
term  was  first  used,  it  is  believed,  by  Amlronicus  of 
Rhodes,  the  editor  of  Aristotle’s  works,  as  a  name  for 


that  part  of  his  writings  which  came  after  the  Physics .] 
That  division  of  philosophy  which  includes  ontology,  or 
the  science  of  being,  and  epistemology,  or  the  theory  of 
knowledge ;  in  a  looser  sense,  all  of  the  more  abstruse 
philosophical  disciplines ;  in  a  narrower  sense,  ontology 
alone.  The  primary  meaning  of  metaphysics  is  derived 
from  those  discussions  by  Aristotle  which  he  himself 
called  the  First  Philosophy  or  Theology,  and  which  deal 
with  the  nature  of  being,  with  cause  or  genesis,  and  with 
the  existence  of  God.  Later,  possibly  in  part  owing  to  the 
name,  taken  as  signifying  that  which  is  Beyond  or  above 
the  physical,  metaphysics  was  understood  as  the  science 
of  the  supersensible.  By  Albertus  Magnus  it  was  called 
the  transphysical  science  ;  and  Aquinas  considered  it  to  be 
concerned  with  the  cognition  of  God.  Scholastic  philoso¬ 
phy  in  general  understood  it  as  the  science  of  being  in  it¬ 
self,  that  is,  as  ontology ,  a  meaning  which,  with  some  dif¬ 
ference  of  interpretation,  is  still  retained.  The  Renaissance 
resulted  in  two  developments.  In  Germany,  Christian 
Wolff  divided  metaphysics  into  ontology,  cosmology, 
psychology,  and  natural  or  rational  theology.  In  England. 
Bacon  defined  it  as  the  quest  or  study  of  formal  and  final 
causes,  contrasting  with  it  natural  philosophy  as  treating 
efficient  and  material  causes.  As  philosophy  received 
from  Descartes  its  peculiarly  epistemological  character, 
the  conception  of  metaphysics  altered  from  the  science  of 
being  to  the  science  of  the  conditions  of  knowledge.  In 
England,  owing  to  the  prevalence  of  psychological  prob¬ 
lems.  it  became  practically  identified  with  the  analytical 
psychology  of  the  time ;  while  in  Germany,  Kant’s  Cr  itique 
asserted  its  transcendental  province,  as  the  science  of 
pure,  or  a  priori,  reason.  The  notion  that  metaphysics  is 
concerned  with  that  which  transcends  experience  led  to 
the  positivistic  denial  of  the  possibility  of  metaphysical 
knowledge,  while  the  critical  spirit  and  logical  point  of 
view  of  Kant  caused  metaphysics  to  be  identified  with  logic 
by  Hegel.  Schopenhauer  and  later  writers  have  insisted 
that  metaphysics  is  concerned  with  analysis  of  experience, 
in  the  broad  sense,  and  this  empirical  view  is  largely  held 
by  modern  writers,  many  of  whom  also  tend  to  emphasize 
the  distinction  between  epistemology,  or  theory  of  knowl¬ 
edge,  and  metaphysics  proper,  or  ontology. 

Metaphysics ,  that  fertile  field  of  delusion  propagated  by  lan¬ 
guage.  J ■  S.  Mill. 

Another  nnd  a  perfectly  distinct  department  of  science.  to 
which  the  name  metaphysics  more  particularly  belongs,  (is)  tha 
portion  of  mental  philosophy  whicn  attempts  to  determine  wha 
part  of  the  furniture  of  the  mind  belongs  to  it  originally,  and 
what  part  is  constructed  out  of  materials  furnished  to  it  from 
without.  ./.  8-  Mill. 

Commonly,  in  the  schools,  called  metaphysics,  ns  being  part  of 
the  philosophy  of  Aristotle,  which  hath  that  for  title;  but  it  is 
in  another  sense  ;  for  there  it  sigmfieth  as  much  ns  “  hooks  writ¬ 
ten  or  pluced  after  his  natural  philosophy.”  But  the  school 
take  them  for  ‘‘books  of  supernatural  pnil.-ophy  for  the 
word  metaphysics  will  bear  both  these  senses.  Hobbes. 

Now  the  science  conversant  about  all  such  inferences  of  un¬ 
known  being  from  its  known  manifestations,  is  called  ontology, 
or  metaphysics  proper.  Sir  W.  Hamilton 

met'a-phyte  (mSt'd-flt),  n.  [ meta -  -f-  - phyte .]  Bot.  A 
multicellular  plant ;  —  opposed  to  protophyle.  —  met'a- 
phyt'le  ( -ftt'Tk),  a. 

met'a  pla'si-a  (-pla'zhi-fi),  n.  [NL.  See  meta-  ;  -flasia.] 
Physiol.  Direct  conversion  of  one  form  of  tissue  into  an¬ 
other  form,  as  of  cartilage  into  bone. 


me-tapTa-siS  (me-tXp'la-sTs),  n.  [NL.  See  meta-;  -plasis.] 
Biol.  The  period  of  fulfilled  growth  and  development  in 
the  ontogeny  of  an  individual, 
met'a-plasm  (mfit'a-plSz’m),  n.  [L.  metaplasmus,  Gr. 
peranAatTpos  ;  pera  beyond,  over  -j-  nAdatreii'  to  mold.] 

1.  Gram,  a  A  change  in  the  letters  or  syllables  of  a 
word,  b  The  use  for  oblique  cases  of  forms  not  from 
the  nominative  stem. 

2.  Biol.  That  part  of  the  contents  of  a  cell  consisting  of 
lifeless  matter  or  inclusions,  as  certain  carbohydrates. 
Some  of  them  may  later  be  converted  into  protoplasm,  cell 
walls,  or  secretions. 

—  met'a  plas'mic  (-plfiz'mTk),  a. 

met'a-plast  (mfit'a-plSst),  n.  [See  metaplasm.]  Gram.  A 
form  made  by  metaplasm. 

met  a-plas'tlc  (-plSs'tTk),  a.  a  Physiol.  Pert,  to,  or  pro¬ 
duced  by,  metaplasia,  b  Of  or  pert,  to  metaplasm, 
met'a-po'di  al  (-po'dT-fil),  a.  Zool.  a  Of  or  pert,  either 
to  the  metacarpus  or  metatarsus,  b  Of  or  pert,  to  the 
metapodium.  —  n.  A  metacarpal  or  metatarsal  bone, 
met'a-po'cli-a'le  (-a'le),  n. ;  pi.  -alia  (-1i-«).  LNL.]  Zool. 
A  metapod  ial  bone. 

met  a-po'di-um  (-po'dT-wm),  n. ;  pi.  -dia  (-dT-a).  [NL.; 

meta-  -f-  -podium.]  Zool.  The  posterior  division  ol  the 
foot  in  mollusks. 

met'a  pol'i- tics  (-pBl'T-tYks),  n.  Rarely  met  a  pol'l-tic 
(-tTk).  Theoretical  political  science;  also,  political  theo¬ 
rizing.  —  met  a  po  lit'i  cal  (-po-llt'T-kdl),  a.  —  met'a- 
pol  i  ti'cian  '  -pfil'Y-tYsli'ftn),  n. 

me  Pa- poph'y  sis  (-pof'Y-sYs),  n.  ;  pi.  -ses  (-sez).  [NL. 
See  meta-  ;  apophysis.]  Anal.  A  tubercle  projecting  from 
the  an*  rior  articular  process  of  a  vertebra,  esp.  in  the 
lumbar  region.  In  man  they  are  rudimentary  and  known 
as  mammillary  processes  or  tubercles.  In  the  armadillo  t  hey 
assist  in  supporting  the  dorsal  armor.  —  met  ap  0  Phys'- 
e  al  fm8t-5p/o-fTz'8-dl),  met  ap  o  physl  al  (-1-41),  a. 
me  tap  sy-ciio'sis  (mfc-tSp'sY-ko'tYs),  n.  The  action  of 
mind  on  mind  without  known  physical  agency. 
mo-*ap'ter  yg'i  um  (me-tSp'ter-Yj'Y-um),  n.  [NL.  ;  meta- 
-f-Gr.  nTfpvyLcv  fin.]  Zool.  The  posterior  of  the  three 
principal  basal  cartilages  in  the  paired  fins  of  certain  fishes, 
esp.  sharks  and  rays.-  -me  tap'ter-yg'i-al  (-ter-Tj'T-dl),  a. 
met  ap-ter'y  gold  (mfifc'Sp-tgr'Y-goid),  a.  [meta-  -f  ptery¬ 
goid .]  Zool.  Situated  behind  the  pterygoid  —  n.  A  met¬ 
apterygoid  bone.  In  teleost  fishes  it  is  the  third  and  most 
posterior  of  the  pterygoid  elements,  and  is  commonly  ar¬ 
ticulated  in  front  with  the  mesopterygoid. 
met  ar'a-bic  (mSt-Xr'd-blk),  a.  [meta-  -+-  arubic. .]  Org. 
Chem.  Designating,  or  pert,  to,  an  acid,  C,2H.20O10(?),  a 
constituent  of  cherry  and  beech  gums  and  beet  pulp,  and 
formed  artificially  by  heating  arabic  acid.  It  is  a  pento¬ 
san,  yielding  xylose  by  hydrolysis.  In  water  it  swells,  but 
does  not  dissolve. 

met'a-so'ma-tism  (m5t/d-s5'md-tTz’m) )  n.  [meta-  +  Gr. 
met'a-so  ma-to'sis  (-so'ma-to'sis)  J  criopa,  awparos, 
body.]  Geol.  Metamorphism  developed  by  chemical  trans¬ 
formation  of  the  constituent  minerals  and  the  replace¬ 
ment  of  some  of  them. 

met'a-Sta'ble  (infit'd-sta'b’l),  a.  Physical  Chem.  Desig¬ 
nating,  or  pert  to,  a  condition  or  phase  of  comparative 
stability,  which,  however,  passes  into  the  stable  phase 
when  brought  into  contact  with  even  the  smallest  particle 
of  the  stable  form.  The  crystallization  of  supersaturated 
solutions  is  an  illustration  of  this  change, 
met'a  stan'nate  (-stan'at),  n.  Chem.  a  A  salt  of  meta- 
etannic,  or  /3-stannic,  acid,  b  A  salt  of  the  general  for¬ 
mula  M2SnO;(,  from  a-stannicr acid.  See  stannic  acid. 
met  a  stan'nic  (-Tk),  a.  Chem.  Designating  an  acid  of 
tin.  See  stannic  acid. 

me-tas'ta-sis  (mfc-t&s'td-sYs),  n. ;  pi.  -ses  (-sez).  [L., 

transition,  fr.  Gr.  /u.erd<rra<rt?f  fr.  peOLarovai  to  place  in 
another  way ;  perd  after  -f-  iardra i  to  place.]  1.  Rhet. 
Change  of  subject,  esp.  sudden  transition. 

Metastasis,  or  the  flitting  figure.  Puttenham 

2  a  Physiol.  &  Med.  Change  in  place  of  a  disease,  bodily 
function,  etc. ;  transfer  of  a  function,  disease,  or  morbific 
matter,  from  one  part  or  organ  to  another,  as  of  mumps 
from  parotid  gland  to  testicles,  b  Biol.  Metabolism. 

3.  Change  of  state,  substance,  or  form;  esp.,  Theol .,  a 
spiritual  change,  as  during  baptism. 

The  lamp  and  oil  man,  just  then  beginning,  by  a  not  unnatural 
metastasis,  to  bloom  into  a  lighthouse  engineer.  Stevenson. 

met  a  stat'le  (mfit'd-stXt'Yk),  a.  Of,  pertaining  to,  or 
caused  by,  metastasis ;  as,  a  metastatic  abscess, 
met'a  ster'num  (-stQr'imm),  n.  [meta-  -j-  sternum.']  a 
A  not.  The  most  posterior  element  of  the  sternum  ;  the 
xiphisternum.  In  Human  Anat .,  usually  called  ensiform 
process,  b  Zool.  The  ventral  plate  of  the  metathorax. 

—  met'a-ster'nal  (-stOr'ndl),  a. 


me-tasTo  ma(in$-Uls'to-md),  n.  [NL.;  meta-- f  Gr.  a-6pa 
mouth.]  Zool.  A  median  platelike  or  bind  process  behind 
the  mouth  in  crustaceans  and  related  arthropods, 
met  a  lar'sal  (mfit'd-tar'sfil),  a.  Anal.  Ol  or  pertaining 
to  the  metatarsus.  —  n.  A  metatarsal  bone, 
met  a-tar  sal'gl  a  (-tar-s&l'jT-d),  n.  [NL.;  metatarsus  -f- 
-atgia.]  Pain  in  the  metatarsus,  — a  form  ol  neuralgia, 
met'a- tar'sus  (-tar'sfis),  n.  ;  ;>/.  -si  (-si).  [NL.  See 
meta-;  tarsus.]  1.  Anal.  &  Zool.  The  part  of  the  foot  (in 
animals  of  the  hind  foot),  or  ot  its  skeleton,  between  the 
tarsus  and  phalanges,  comprising,  when  all  the  digits  are 
present,  five  more  or  less  elongated  bones.  These  are  re¬ 
duced  in  number  or  fused  in  many  animals  in  a  similar 
way  to  those  of  the  metacarpus.  In  man  it  forms  the 
instep;  in  horses  and  cattle,  the  part  of  the  hind  leg  from 
the  hock  to  the  fetlock  joint,  the  functional  part  of  the 
skeleton  being  reduced  to  the  cannon  bone.  In  birds  the 
metatarsus,  ordinarily  called  shank  or  tarsus ,  contains  a 
large  bone  representing  three  fused  metatarsals  and  cer¬ 
tain  distal  tarsal  elements  (united  with  its  proximal  end), 
and  usually  a  rudiment  of  a  fourth  metatarsal. 

2.  Zool.  a  The  tarsus  of  the  posterior  pair  of  legs  of  an 
insect,  b  The  proximal  segment  of  the  tarsus  of  an  insect. 
C  The  proximal  segment  of  the  foot  ol  a  spider, 
met  a-tat'ic  (-tSt'Tk)  |  a.  [meta-  -f-  Gr.  reiveiu  to 
met'a-tal/i-cal  (-T-kfil)  j  stretch.]  Physics.  Coincident 
in  direction  with  the  directions  of  stress  or  strain  ;  —  said 
of  certain  axes  or  planes  used  in  discussing  the  elastic 
properties  of  bodies.  —  met  a  tat'i-cal-ly,  adv. 
Met'a-the'ri  a  (-the'rY-d),  n.  pi.  [NL.  See  meta-;  -thb- 
rium.]  Zool.  In  some  classifications,  a  subclass  of  mam¬ 
mals  coextensive  with  the  order  Marsupialia.  —  met'a- 
the'ri  an  (-an),  a.  A-  n. 

me-tath'e-sis  (me-tSth'fc-sYs),  n.  ;  L.  pi.  -ses  (-sez).  [L.,fr. 
Gr.  p  erddecric,  fr.  pcrartOev at  to  place  difiereutly,  to  trans¬ 
pose  ;  pern  beyond,  over  -f-Ti0teai  to  place,  set.  See  the¬ 
sis.]  1.  Grain.  Transposition,  as  of  the  letters,  sounds,  or 
syllables  of  a  word  ;  as,  A.-S.  ascian ,  axian(cB  =  x) ;  OHG. 
eri/a ,  elira  ;  the  deaf-mutism  kivfe  for  knife ,  and  similar 
miswritings  or  mispronunciations;  FtdstaJ)  for  Fastolph. 

2.  Med.  A  mere  change  in  position  of  a  morbid  subsi  ance, 
without  removal  from  the  body,  as  the  pushing  back  into 
the  bladder  of  a  calculus  located  in  the  urethra. 

3.  Chem.  —  substitution. 

4.  Logic.  See  mode.  Second  Figure. 

—  met  a  thet'ic  (m5t'<i-thSt'Tk),  -thet'i-cal  (-Y-k&l),  a. 
met'a-tho'rax  (-tho'iAks),  n.  [NL.  See  meta-;  thorax.] 

Zool.  The  posterior  segment  of  the  thorax  in  insects.  It 
bears  the  third  pair  of  legs  and  the  second  pair  of  wings. 

—  met  a  tho  rac'ic  (-tho-rSs'Tk),  a. 

met  a  tung'stic  (-tung'stlk),  a.  [meta-  -f-  tungstic.]  Chem. 
Designating,  or  pert,  to,  any  of  various  complex  tungstic 
acids,  esp.  one  obtained  as  a  yellow  cr\  stalline  solid  solu¬ 
ble  in  water,  having  the  formula  HoW^O,^  ascribed  to  it. 

II  m^ta^age'  (ma'tS'y&zh' ;  E.  mS-ta'jaj  ;  277),  n.  [F. 
See  metayer.]  The  mdtayer  system  of  farming  land 
me  ta  yer'  (F.  ma/t8/ya';  F.  mS-ta'yer;  277),  v.  [F.,  fr. 
LL.  (assumed)  medietatarius ,  fr.  L.  medietas  half.  See 
moiety.]  One  who  cultivates  land  for  a  share  (usually  one 
half)  of  its  yield,  receiving  stock,  tools,  and  seed  from  the 
landlord.  Cultivation  of  land  on  this  system  (called  the 
metayer  system  or  system  of  share  rent)  was  once  common  in 
England  and  continental  Europe.  It  survives  in  Italy,  and 
is  used  locally  in  the  United  States  and  other  countries. 
Wet'  a-zo'a  (mSt'd-zo'd),  n.  pi.  [NL.  ;  meta-  -f-  Gr.  £<5(v 
animal.]  Zool.  A  collective  name  for  all  animals  except 
the  Protozoa.  They  have  the  body  when  adult  composed  of 
numerous  cells  differentiated  into  tissues  and  organs,  and, 
except  in  a  few  degraded  parasitic  forms,  a  digestive  cavity 
lined  with  specialized  cells.  Reproduction  is  chiefly  (in 
a  majority  or  forms  always)  sexual,  and  each  individual 
thus  produced  begins  its  existence  as  a  single  cell  (see 
eog),  which  by  mitotic  division  and  differentration  of  the 
resulting  new  cells  grows  into  an  adult  organism,  gener¬ 
ally  passing  through  an  embryonic  stage  known  as  a  gas- 
tru/a  (w'hich  see),  or  some  recognizable  modification  of  it. 
met  a  ZO'an  (-fin),  a.  Zool.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Meta¬ 
zoa.  —  n.  One  of  the  Metazoa, 
met'a-zo'ic  (-Tk),  a.  Zool.  Metazoan, 
mete  (met),  v  t. ;  mf/i'ed  (met'Sd) ;  met'ino  (met'Tng). 
[AS.  metan ;  akin  to  D.  meten .  G.  messen,  OH  J.  mezzan , 
Icel.  meta ,  Sw.  mala ,  Goth,  mitan ,  L.  modus  measure, 
moderation,  modius  a  corn  measure,  meditari  to  meditate, 
Gr.  ptSeiv  to  rule,  pi6t,pvo<;  a  corn  measure,  and  perh.  ulti¬ 
mately  from  the  same  root  as  E.  measure ,  L.  metiri  to 
measure  ;  cf.  Skr.  md  to  measure.  Cf.  meditate,  meet,  a., 
mode.]  1.  To  find  the  Quantity,  dimensions,  or  capacity 
of,  by  any  rule  or  standard  ;  to  measure. 

2.  To  assign  by  measure  ;  to  apportion  ;  allot ;  —  chiefly 
with  out ;  as,  to  mete  out  punishment  or  reward. 

3.  To  determine  the  limits  or  value  of  by  measure.  Obs. 


[NL. ;  meta-  +  Gr.  <f>pyv,  Spends, 
ainplirntjin.]  The  part  of  the 
back  behind  the  diaphragm, 
met  a  phy-si'eian-ism  (m?t'a- 
fT-z-Tsli'an-Yz’m),  n.  See  -ism. 
met  a-phys'l  cist  (-fiz'T-sTst), 

»•  =  METAPHYSICIAN. 

met  a  phys'i-cize  (-slz),  v.  *.  $r  t. 

See  - 1  z  k . 

met  a-phys'i-cous.  a.  Versed  in 
meta  phvsica.  Rare. 
me-taph'y-gis  (m£ -taf'Y-sYs),  n. 
NL.,  fr.  Gr.  peTn<f>v€<rOai  to 
ecome  by  change  ;  cf.  Gr. 
‘fmoxc  nature.]  Change  of 
form  ;  transformation, 
me  taph'y-fcon  (-tOn),  n.  [NL  ] 
Bot.  =  MKTAPHYTE. 
met'a  pleur.  Var.  of  meta- 

PLEURE.  [PLEURON.I 

met  a  pleu'ra,  n.,  pt.  of  meta-| 
met  a  pleu'ral  (-ploo'rdl :  243), 
a.  Knnl.  a  Of  or  pert,  to  a  meta- 
pleure.  b  Of  or  pert,  to  the  met- 
apli-uron  ;  posterior  and  lateral 
met'a  pleure,  met'a-pleur 
(mOt'd-ploor),  n.  [mefa-  +  Gr. 
irAevpd  the  side  ]  Zoo7.  One  of 
the  folds  of  integument  along 
the  sides  of  the  abdomen  in  Am- 
P  hi  or  ns  and  related  genera, 
met'a-pleu'ron  (-pldo'rbn;  243), 
n. ;  L.  pi.  -ra  (-ra).  [NL.  See 
meta-;  plevron.]  Zobl.  a  One 
of  the  pleura  of  the  metathorax 
of  an  insect,  b  =  metatlepre. 
met'a  plum'hate  (-plnm'bfit), 
n.  ;  met  a  plum'bic  (-bYk),  a. 


See  plumbic  a  (MD;  -ate,  3b. 
met'a-pneu  mon'ic  (-nt  mr.n'- 
1k),  a.  Succeeding  pneumonia, 
met  apneas 'tic  (met/ap-n^s,- 
tYk),  a.  Imefn-  -f  Gr.  TrpevuTiKO? 
pert,  to  breathing.]  Zobl.  Breath¬ 
ing  through  a  single  pair  of 
posterior  or  anal  spiracles,  as 
certain  insect  larvae, 
met'a-pore.  n.  [meta- +  pore.] 
Anat.  The  foramen  of  Magen- 
die. 

met  a-posVscu  tel'lum,  n.  Zobl 
The  postscutellum  of  the  meta- 
thorax  of  an  insect.  —  meVa- 
post  scu  tel'lar,  a. 
met  a-pre-acu'' turn,  n.  Zobl. 
The  prescutum  of  the  mesotho- 
rax  of  an  insect.  —  met'a-pre- 
scu'tab  a. 

met  a  psy'chi-cal  I'met'a-sT'kY- 
kal^),  a.  Beyond  the  domain  of 
ordinary  psychology,  or  of  phys¬ 
iological  psychology  ;  —  ap¬ 
plied  to  studies  of  mediumistic 
and  allied  phenomena.  —  met  a- 
psy'chics  (-kYks),  n. 
met-'ap-to'sis  (mSt'llp-td'sYs), 
n.  [XL.,  fr.  Gr.  perdirrmai^; 
change.  See  ptosis.1  1.  Med. 
Transformation  ;  metatasis. 

2.  Logic.  Change  of  a  proposi¬ 
tion  from  being  false  to  being 
true,  or  the  reverse.  Cent.  Diet. 
met  a-py-ret'ic,  a.  [meta-  + 
pyretic.}  Med.  Occurring,  or 
performed,  after  septic  fever  ; 
as,  metapyretic  amputation. 


metar.  meter,  measure'-, 
met-ar'a  tnte  ( mPt-ftr'd-Imt),  v. 
Chem.  A  salt  of  metnrabic  acid, 
met-ar'gon,  »  [meta-  +  argon.} 
Chem.  A  supposed  gaseous  ele- 
ment  announced  in  1S!)8  by 
Ramsay  and  Travers  as  occur, 
ring  iii  minute  amount  in  the 
atmosphere,  but  subsequently 
shown  by  them  to  hr*  carbon 
monoxide.  [See  meta-. I 

met'a-rhy'o-lite,  n.  Petrog.  I 
met-ar'8e-nato  (mPt-iir's^-nat), 
».  Chem  A  salt  of  metarsemc 
acid.  See  arsenic  Anna, 
met  ar  sen'lc.  a.  [ meta -  +  ar - 
Chem.  See  ARSENIC  ACID, 
met  ar-ee'i  l  ous.".  [meta 
seniovs.)  See  arsrniour  acid. 
mot-ar'se-nite  (m5t-ar'sf-nTt),»/. 
Chem.  A  salt  of  metarsenious 
acid.  See  uisknious  acid  a. 
met'a-s^c-char'ic.  a.  [meta-  + 
saccharic.'}  Chem.  a  Mannosac- 
charic;  specif.,  /-mnnnosacehar- 
ic.  b  See  saccharic  acid  b 
met  a-sac'cha-rin,  n.  [meta-  -f 
saccharin .]  An  isomer  of  sac¬ 
charin,  C  H|oO-,  obtained  by 
treating  lactose  with  lime, 
met  a-sche'ma-tihra  ( m  ?  t'd- 
ske'md-tYz’m).  n  [Gr.  ptra- 
(T)(r)p  TTLcrp6;  change  of  form.] 

1.  Med.  A  change  in  the  form  of 
a  disease. 

2.  A  new  arrangement. 

met  a-s  u-tel'lum.  n.  [NT..] 
Zobl.  The  acutellum  of  the 


metathoriix  of  an  insect  — met/- 

a-Bcu-tel'lar.  a. 

met  a-8cu' turn  (-skn'tiYm).  n 

[NL.]  Zool.  The  scutum  of  the 

meta  thorax  of  an  insect.—  met  - 

a-scu'tal  (-trtl).  a. 

met  a  sed  i  men'ta-ry,  a.  See 

META  MOP  l‘H  ISM,  2. 

met  a-ail'i-cate  (m  C  t'd-s  Y  l'Y- 

kitt),  n  Chem.  See  silicate 

met'a-8i-lic'ic  (-r  i-l  i  h'i  k  ).  a 

Chem.  See  SILICIC  ACID, 
met  a  so'ma  (  -sd'md),  n.  ;  L 
pi.  -so  mat  a  (-td).  [NL.;  meta- 
+  Gr.  (Tcofxabody  J  Zobl.  The 
hinder  part  of  the  body  of  a  mol- 
lusk  —  met  a  so'mal  (-mdl),  a 
meVa-so'ma-Bis  (-md-BYs),  n. 
Metasomatosis. 

met  a-so-mat'ic,  a.  a  Zobl.  Of 
or  pert,  to  a  metaRomn.  b  Geol. 
Of  or  pert,  to  metasomatosis. 
met'a-some  (m5t'd-s5m),  n  = 

metasoma. 

met'a-Bperm.  n.  [meta-  -f 
-sperm.]  Bot.  An  angiosperm. 

—  met'a-Bper'mic,  a.  —  met  a- 
Bper'mous.  a. 

Met  a-sper'mse  (-spflr'mg),  n. 
pi.  [NL.  See  -sperm.]  Syn 
of  Angiosperm.*. 
met'a-Btate  (m  .  t'd-s  t  a  t),  n. 
[meta-  +  Gr.  iordvai  to  make  to 
stand.]  =  mesostatk. 
met  a-st'vt'i-cal  (-stnt'Y-kdl),  a. 
=  metastatic. 

met'a-stat'i-cal-ly.ar/i'.  of  met¬ 
astatic,  -statical. 


met  a-sthen'ic  (-sthr-n'lk),  a 
Zool.  Strong  in  the  hinder  part 
of  the  body. 

met  a-stig'mate  (-stYg'mftt),  a 
Zobl.  Having  posterior  stigmata; 
—  said  of  certain  insect  larvae 
met'a-stome  (m»  t'd-stfim).  n 
=  metastoma.  1  (ot  n  tooth).] 
met'a-style.  n.  Zool.  See  style) 
met  a-syn'cri-siB  (-HYn'krY-BYs), 
n.  INL.,  fr.  Or  per  ’avy  pt- 
<zk.]  Med.  a  Discharge  of  mor¬ 
bid  matter  through  the  pores, 
etc.  Obs  b  Recomposition  after 
momentary  dissolution  ;  resto¬ 
ration  to  the  natural  state.  — 
met'a  sy n-crit'l  '  (-BYrj-krYt'Yk), 
-crit'i-  al  (-Y-kdl),  rr. 
met'a-tarse  (m  r  t'd-t  a  r  s),  n. 
Anat.  The  metatarsus.  Rare. 
m  et  a-t  a  r's  o  p  h  a-lan'g  e-a  1 
(-tar'sf-fd-lSn'jP-dl),  n.  Anat 
I*ert.  to  the  metatarsus  and  the 
phalanges. 

met'a-tar-tar'ic  (-tiir-t&r'Yk).  a. 
Chem.  Designating  an  acid  bo- 
meric  with,  and  formed  by  melt¬ 
ing.  tartaric  acid, 
me-ta'te  fm^-ta'ta),  n.  [Sp.,fr. 
Mcx.  me  fiat/.]  A  stone,  the  up¬ 
per  surface  of  which  iR  a  con¬ 
cave  incline,  used  by  Mexican 
women  in  grinding  corn,  etc. 
met  a  the-ol'o  gy,  n.  See  meta-. 
met  a  ti-tan'ic.  a.  [meta-  +  ti¬ 
tanic  ]  See  titanic  acid. 
met  a-to-lu'lc,  a.  See  META-, 
met'a-tome  (m  6  t'a-t  6  m),  n 


[XL.  :  meta-  +  Gr  ropy  a  cut¬ 
ting.)  Arch.  The  interspace  be- 
two>  "  two  dentils. 
met/a-troph'ic  (-trOf'Yk),  a. 
Hot.  Saprophytic, 
met  a-tuag'state  (-thng'stat), 
n.  A  salt  of  metatungetic  acid, 
met'a  type  (mCt'd-tTp),  n. 
[meta-  4-  -fvpe.l  Zobl.  A  topo- 
type  determined  by  the  original 
clescriberof  its  species, 
rretaul.  +  mf.tal. 
met  au'ric(m5t-6'rYk),  a.  [ meta - 
4-  an  ic.]  Chem.  Designating 
the  acid  H  Au02  See  auric. — 
met-au'rate.  n.  (see  -ate,  3  b). 
meta-van'a-date  (mft'a-vftn'- 
d-d£t'i,  n.  A  salt  of  metavanadic 
acid.  See  vanadic  acid. 
met  a  va-nad'lc  (-vd-nBd'Yk), 
a.  Chem  See  vanadic  acid. 
met'a  vol'tine  (-v  Ol'tYn),  « 
[meta- A-  rof/aite.]  Min.  A  com¬ 
plex  basic  hydrous  sulphate, 
chiefly  of  iron,  occurring  as  mi¬ 
nute  yellow  scales  with  voltaite. 
ma-taix'ite  (mf-tftk'eTt),  n.  [G. 
metarit ,  fr.  Gr.  pera^a  silk.] 
Min.  A  fibrous  serpentine, 
met  a  xy'lem  (mft'd-zT'lfm), n. 
Hot.  'I  hat  part  of  the  xylem 
formed  externally  to  the  proto- 
xylem,  consisting  of  thicker- 
wnlled  cells. 

met'a  xy'lene  (-zY'15n),  n. 
Org.  ('hem.  See  XYLENE, 
met'a  zo'on  (-zfi'Bn),  n.  [NL.] 
Zool.  One  of  the  Metazoa. 


ale,  senate,  care,  am,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofa ;  eve,  event,  find,  recent,  maker;  ice,  Ill;  old,  6bey,  orb,  6dd,  soft,  connect ;  use,  unite,  (irn,  up,  circus,  m?nu; 
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mexe  (m5t),  v.  i.  To  measure.  Archaic.  Mark  iv.  24. 
mote,  n.  [Cf.  AS.  gemet.  See  mete  to  measure.]  a  Goal. 

Obs.  b  Boundary  ;  —  chiefly  pi .,  in  metes  and  bounds. 
met  em  pir'ic  (mgt'gm-pTr'Tk)  )  a.  [meta-  -j-  empiric , 
met  em  pir'l  cal  (-i-kal)  j  -icaL]  Metaph.  Related, 
or  belonging,  to  the  objects  of  knowledge  within  the  prov¬ 
ince  of  metempirics.  —  metem-pir'i-cal-ly,  adv. 
meVem  pir'i-cism  (-T-siz’m),  n.  .  The  science  that  is  con¬ 
cerned  with  metempirics.  —  met  em-pir'i  cist  (-sTst),  n. 
met'em-pir'ics  (-Iks),  n.  The  science  or  study  of  concepts 
and  relations  which  are  conceived  as  beyond,  and  yet  as 
related  to,  the  knowledge  gained  empirically, 
me-temp'sy-chose  (me-tgrnp'si-kos),  v.  t.;  -chosed  (-kost) ; 
-chos'ing  (-kos'Tng).  [See  metempsychosis.]  To  translate 
or  transfer,  as  the  soul,  from  one  body  to  another.  Rare. 
me  temp  sy  cho'sis  (-ko'sTs),  n pi.  -choses  (-sez).  [L .’ 
fr.  Gr.  /jicTtp.^u\a>(TC9  ;  pera  beyond,  over  -f-  ip^v^oiiv  to 
animate  ;  iv  in  -j-  soul.  See  psychology.]  The 

passing  of  the  soul  at  death  into  another  body,  whether 
of  a  brute  or  a  person  ;  transmigration  of  souls.  The  doc¬ 
trine  of  metempsychosis  was  held  by  the  ancient  Egyp¬ 
tians,  taught  by  the  Pythagoreans  and  in  the  Orphic  mys¬ 
teries  of  Greece,  and  is  a  tenet  of  East  Indian  philosophy, 
met'emp-to'sis  (mgt'Smp-to'sTs),  «.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  p.ra 

beyond,  after  -j-  eV^rcocrt?  a  falling  upon,  fr.  ipniirreiv  to 
fall  in  or  upon  ;  iv  in  -f-  ninreiv  to  fall.]  Chron.  The 
suppression  of  a  day  in  the  calendar  to  prevent  the  date  of 
the  new  moon  being  set  a  day  too  late,  or  the  suppression 
of  the  bissextile  day  once  in  134  years.  Cf.  proemptosis. 
mel  on  ceph'a  Ion  (m8t'6n-fegf'a-15n),  n .;  L.  pi.  -la  (da). 
[meta-  -|-  encephalon.']  Anal.,  Embryol tC-  Zool.  a  The 
posterior  segment  of  the  brain,  derived  from  the  fifth  cere¬ 
bral  vesicle  of  the  embryo ;  the  afterbrain.  It  is  practi¬ 
cally  coextensive  with  the  medulla  oblongata,  its  cavity 
forming  the  posterior  part  of  the  fourth  ventricle,  b  The 
epencephalon.  —  met-eivce  phal'ic  (in8t-6n'se-f«l'Ik),  a. 
met  en'ter  on  (mSt-8n'ter-5n),  n.  ;  L.  pi.  -tera  {-a). 
[NL.;  mela--\-  enter  on.]  Zool.  a  The  enteron  modified  in 
any  manner  from  the  primitive  archenteron.  b  One  of  the 
radial  digestive  chambers  of  an  actinozoan  as  distinguished 
from  the  mesenteron.  —  met  en  ter  on'ic  (-Bn'Tk),  a. 
me'te  or  (ine'te-tfr),  n.  [F.  meteore ,  or  LL.  meteomm ,  Gr. 
pcrtwpov,  pi.  p eruopx  things  in  the  air,  fr.  peTeupos  high 
in  air,  raised  off  the  ground  ;  perd  beyond  4 -i^pa,  a'uopa , 
a  suspension  or  hovering  in  the  air,  fr.  dapeiv  to  lift,  raise 
up.]  1.  Any  phenomenon  or  appearance  in  the  atmos¬ 
phere,  as  whirlwinds,  clouds,  rainbows,  etc.  Meteors  are 
often  classed  as :  aerial  meteors,  winds,  tornadoes,  etc. ; 
aqueous  meteors  or  hydrometeors,  rain,  hail,  snow,  dew,  etc.; 
and  luminous  meteors,  including,  besides  rainbows,  halos, 
etc.,  the  Igneous  meteors,  lightning,  shooting  stars,  and  the 
like.  44  Hail,  an  ordinary  meteor .”  Bp.  Hall. 

2.  Specif.  :  A  transient  luminous  body  seen  moving  rap¬ 
idly  through  the  atmosphere,  esp.  in  the  higher  regions, 
and  called  specifically,  when  very  brilliant,  a  fireball  or  bo¬ 
lide,  and  when  small,  a  shooting  star  or  falling  star ;  also, 
loosely,  a  meteoroid.  The  earth  in  its  orbit  is  constantly 
encountering  meteoroids,  and  their  velocit  y  is  so  great  that 
the  resistance  of  even  the  rarer  portion  of  the  atmosphere 
9uickly  raises  their  surfaces  to  white  heat,  thus  convert¬ 
ing  them  into  meteors.  The  majority  are  probably  entirely 
dissipated,  but  some  pass  out  of  the  atmosphere  again, 
and  the  remnants  of  some  fall  to  the  ground  as  meteorites. 
The  meteoroids  are  not  uniformly  distributed  ;  there  are 
various  streams  or  swarms,  the  orbits  of  which  are  closely 
related  to  those  of  certain  comets,  the  passage  of  the  earth 
near  which  is  the  occasion  of  meteoric  showers.  Some  of 
these  showers  recur  annually,  as  the  Perseids  (Aug.  10-12  , 
Orionids  (Oct.  13-20),  and  Geminids  (Dec.  10-12).  Others 
have  a  longer  period.  See  Leonid,  Lyraid,  Andromede. 

Meteoric  showers  are  named  from  the  constellations  in 
which  their  radiants  are,  as  A'/uarids  (Aquarius),  Aquihds 
(Aquila),  Anetids  (Aries),  Aurigids  (Auriga),  Draconuls  (Dra¬ 
co),  etc. 

me  te-or'ic(-or'Yk),  a.  [Cf.  F  meteorique.]  1.  Of  or  per¬ 
taining  to  a  meteor  or  meteors  (in  either  sense) ;  meteor¬ 
ological  ;  as,  meteoric  phenomena  ;  meteoric  stones. 

2.  Like  a  meteor  in  appearance,  flight,  etc.;  flashing; 
transiently  brilliant;  as,  swift  meteoric  fame, 
meteoric  Iron,  iron  of  meteoric  origin.  See  meteorite.  —  m. 
paper,  a  paperlike  substance  of  confervoid  origin  found 
floating  in  the  air.  It  was  formerly  supposed  to  fall  from 
meteors.  —  m.  shower.  See  meteor,  2.  —  m.  stone,  a  meteor¬ 
ite,  esp.  one  wholly  or  chiefly  of  stony  matter. 

Hie'te  or  Ism  (me'te-tfr-Tz’m),  n.  [Cf.  F.  meleorisme.  Gr. 
per  top  o-pot;  a  lifting  up.]  Med.  Flatulent  distention  of  the 
abdomen.  See  tympanites.  —  me'te-or-is'tic  (-Ts'tTk),  a. 


piece  of  a  Meteorite,  or 
Meteoric  Iron,  showing  Widmanstat¬ 
ten  Figures. 


me'te-or  ite/  (rae'te-tfr-it'),  n.  [Cf.  F.  meteorite.]  A  stony 
or  metallic  body  that 
has  fallen  to  the  earth 
from  outer  space  ;  an 
aerolite  ;  loosely,  a 
meteor  or  meteoroid. 

See  meteor.  Meteor¬ 
ites  usually  show  a 
pitted  surface  with 
a  fused  crust,  caused 
by  the  heat  devel-  Section  of 
oped  in  their  rapid  * 

passage  through  the 
earth's  atmosphere.  A  meteorite  may  consist:  (1)  Of  me¬ 
tallic  iron,  which  is  usually  chiefly  composed  of  kamacite 
and  tsenite,  and  is  invariably  alloyed  with  a  small  per¬ 
centage  of  nickel  and  often  with  small  amounts  of  cobalt, 
manganese,  tin,  etc.  (meteoric  iron,  or  Biderite,  formerly 
holosiderite).  When  etched  this  usually  exhibits  peculiar 
crystalline  figures,  called  Widmanstatten  figures.  (2)  Of  a 
cellular  mass  of  iron  with  embedded  silicates  (siderolite, 
formerly  mesosiderite).  (3)  Of  a  stony  mass  of  silicates  with 
little  iron  f  meteoric  stone,  or  aerolite,  formerly  sporadoside- 
rite ).  (4)  Of  a  mass  without  iron  (asiderite). 
me  te-or-it'ic  (-Tt'Ik),  a.  Of  or  j  ei  t.  to  meteorites.  — 
moteoritic  hypothesis,  the  hypothesis  that  the  earth  was 
formed  by  the  aggregation  of  scattered  meteorites.  This 
avoids  some  of  the  difficulties  militating  against  the  neb¬ 
ular  hypothesis,  but  it  has  never  been  marked  out  into  con¬ 
crete  lorm  nor  gained  general  support.  It  has  some  fea¬ 
tures  in  common  with  the  planetesimal  hypothesis, 
me'te  or  0  gram'  (me'te-dr-d-gram' ;  me'te-or'-),  n.  [me¬ 
teor  -gram.]  Meteor.  The  record  of  a  meteorograph, 
me'te  or-0-graph/  (me'te-<5r-0-graf'' ;  me'te-or'-;  277),  n. 
[meteor  -f-  -graph:  cf.  F.  meteorographe.]  1.  Meteor.  An 
autographic  apparatus  for  recording  simultaneously  several 
meteorologic  elements,  as  barometric  pressure,  tempera¬ 
ture,  moisture,  wind,  rainfall,  sunshine,  evaporation,  etc. 
2.  A  camera  for  photographing  meteor  trails, 
me'te  or  Og'ra-phy  (-dr-5g'ra-fi),  n.  The  registration  of 
meteorological  phenomena,  as  by  a  meteorograph.  —  me' 
te-or-o-graph'ic  (-5r-o-gr5f'Tk  ;  me'te-5r'-),  a. 
me'te- or- old'  (me'te-tfr-oid'),  n.  [meteor  -f-  -oid.]  Astron. 
One  of  the  countless  small  solid  bodies  in  the  solar  system, 
which  become  meteors  on  entering  the  earth’s  atmosphere. 
See  meteor. —  me  te-or-oi'dal  (-oi'dal),  a. 
me  te-or-o  log'ic  (me'te-tfr-o-ISj'ik)  j  a.  [Gr.  perewpo- 
m©'te-or-o-log'i  cal  (-o-15j'i-kal)  j  XoytKog :  cf.  F.  mS- 
teorologique.]  Of  or  pert,  to  the  atmosphere  and  its  phe¬ 
nomena,  or  meteorology.  —  me'te  or-o-log'i-cal-ly,  adv. 
meteorological  elements,  the  subjects  of  meteorological  ob¬ 
servation,  as  temperature,  barometer  pressure,  aqueous 
tension,  precipitation,  wind  velocity,  etc. 
me'te-or-ol'o-gist  (-5l'6-jTst),  n.  A  specialist  in  meteor¬ 
ology. 

me'te-or-ol'o  gy  (-jT),  n.  [Gr.  peretopohoyia  ;  periiopo*; 
high  in  the  air  4-  Aoyo?  discourse  :  cf.  F.  meteorologie.  See 
meteor.]  The  science,  or  branch  of  physics,  treating  of  the 
atmosphere  and  its  phenomena,  esp.  of  its  variations  of  heat 
and  moisture,  of  its  winds,  storms,  etc.  Cf.  climatology. 
me'te  or  om'e-ter  (-om'e-ter),  n.  [meteor  -f-  -meter.]  An 
apparatus  which  transmits  automatically  to  a  central  sta¬ 
tion  atmospheric  changes  as  marked  by  the  anemometer, 
barometer,  thermometer,  etc. 

me'te-or-ous  (me'te-<5r-?f8,  or,  esp.  in  poetry,  me-te'6-rws), 
a.  [See  meteor.]  Meteoric. 

me'ter,  me'tre  (me'ter),  n.  [ME,  metre  (in  senses  1  &  3), 
F.  metre ,  L.  metrum ,  fr.  Gr.  perpov  ;  akin  to  Skr.  ma  to 
measure  ;  cf.  AS.  meter ,  fr.  L.  See  mete  to  measure.] 
1.  Rhythmical  arrangement  of  syllables  or  words  in  verse  ; 
poetical  measure,  depending  on  number,  quantity,  and  ac¬ 
cent  of  syllables;  rhythm.  Also,  any  specific  rhythmical 
arrangement ;  as,  Horatian  meters  ;  dactylic  meter. 

The  only  strict  antithesis  to  prose  is  meter.  Wordsicorth. 
2  Music.  That  part  of  musical  structure  depending  pri¬ 
marily  on  time  values  ;  as:  a  The  division  of  a  composition 
into  measures  according  to  a  uniform  grouping  of  its  rhyth¬ 
mic  beats  or  time  units  by  the  heavier 44  grammatical  ”  ac¬ 
cents  ;  less  specifically,  but  more  commonly,  called  time  or 
rhythm,  b  The  distribution  of  long  and  short  tones  with¬ 
in  measures,  c  The  formation  from  measures  of  larger 
divisions,  such  as  phrases,  sections,  or  strophes. 

Meter ,  in  music,  is  the  grouping  of  two,  three,  or  more  tones,  ns 
time  units,  into  a  whole,  or  time  integer,  called  measure,  the  first 
part  of  which  —  the  thesis  —  hns  an  accent,  the  second  part  — 
arsis  —  either  no  accent  or  a  weuk  one.  J  H.  Cornell. 


3.  A  metrical  composition  or,  sometimes,  version  ;  a  poem 

or  verse.  Obs.  Robinson  ( Move's  Utopia). 

4.  [F.  metre. ]  A  measure  of  length,  the  basis  of  the 
metric  system  (which  see). 

Syn.  —  See  rhythm. 

me'ter,  me'tre  (me'ter),  v.  t.  &  i.  ;  me'tered,  me'tred 
(me'terd) ;  me'ter-ing  (-ter-Tng),  me'teing  (me'tnng).  To 
compose  in,  or  put  into,  meter, 
me'ter  (me'ter),  ?1.  [From  mete  to  measure.]  1.  One 
that  measures;  esp.,  an  official  measurer  of  commodities. 
2.  An  instrument  for  measuring,  and  usually  for  record¬ 
ing  automatically  the  quantity  measured.  Gas  meters 
are  of  two  kinds:  wet  meters,  containing  a  liquid  and  a 
partially  submerged,  partitioned  drum  rotated  by  the 
gas  ;  dry  meters,  usually  indicating  by  piston  displacement. 
Both  are  automatic,  with  the  necessary  recording  clock¬ 
work  and  dials.  Water  meters  usually  act  by  piston  dis¬ 
placement  or  by  a  rotating  vane  or  a  gyrating  disk.  Elec¬ 
tricity  meters,  for  measuring  current  or  energy, are  termed 
electrolytic,  clock,  or  motor,  meters,  according  to  whether 
operated  by  electrolysis  (deposited  metal  being  subse¬ 
quently  weighed),  a  time  clock  of  changing  rate,  or  a  mo¬ 
tor  and  the  necessary  recording  apparatus.  Motor  meters 
are  now  almost  exclusively  used.  See  wattmeter. 
me'ter,  v.  t. ;  me'tered  (-terd)  ;  me'ter-ing.  To  measure 
by  means  of  a  meter  or  meters. 

-meter.  [L.  metrum  measure,  or  the  allied  Gr.  perpov  :  cf. 
F.  -metre.  See  meter  rhythm.]  A  suffix  denoting  .  a  An 
instrument  or  means  for  measuring  some  quantity  ;  as,  ba- 
Tometer ,  chronometer,  volt  meter,  *b  A  poetical  measure  or 
arrangement  of  words  or  syllables  in  verse  ;  as,  heptameter, 
tetra meter.  See  1st  meter. 

meter,  or  metre,  angle-  Med.  The  angle  between  the  vis¬ 
ual  axes  and  the  median  plane  when  the  eyes  are  looking 
at  a  point  one  meter^from  their  centers  in  that  plane, 
me'ter-gram  (me'ter-grsim'),  n.  Mech.  A  measure  of  en¬ 
ergy  equal  to  the  work  done  in  lifting  a  weight  of  one 
gram  through  a  distance  of  one  meter, 
meter  wheel.  The  chambered  drum  of  a  wet  meter  (see 
meter),  or  one  used  in  some  carburetors  to  bring  the  air 
or  gas  into  contact  with  the  carbureting  liquid, 
mete'stick'  (met'stik'),  n.  [mete,  v.  -f-  stick.]  Rant.  A 
device  to  level  cargo  or  measure  ahold.consistingof  a  stand¬ 
ard  with  a  sliding  board  or  stick  projecting  at  right  angles, 
meth  ac'e  tin  (meth-5s'e-tTn),  n.  Pharm.  A  colorless 
crystalline  substance  used  as  an  antipyretic.  Chemically 
it  is  para-raethoxy-acetanilide,  C0H4(OCH3)NH'C2H3O. 
meth'a-cryl'ic  (mSth'a-krTl'Ik),  a.  Chem.  Pertaining  to 
or  designating  a  colorless  crystalline  acid,  CH2iC(CH3)- 
C02H,  occurring  in  Roman  oil  of  camomile  and  also  pre¬ 
pared  artificially.  It  is  a  methyl  derivative  of  acrylic 
acid,  and  is  isomeric  with  crotomc  acid, 
rnet-h©  mo-glo'bin  (mSt-he'mo-glo'bln  ;  mgt-ligm'o-  ; 
mSth-e'mo-),  n.  Also  met-he'mo-glo'bin.  [meta-  -f  he¬ 
moglobin.]  Physiol.  Chem.  A  soluble,  brownish  red, 
crystalline  compound,  a  transformation  product  of  oxy- 
haemoglobin.  It  is  formed  by  the  spontaneous  decompo¬ 
sition  of  blood  and  also  by  the  action  on  blood  of  various 
reagents,  a3  ozone,  potassium  ferricyanide,  etc. 
meth'ane  (mgth'an),  n.  [G.  melhan  ;  methy\  -f  -an,  equiv. 
to  E.  -ane.]  Chem.  A  gaseous  hydrocarbon,  CH4,  light, 
odorless,  and  inflammable,  occurring  naturally  as  a  prod¬ 
uct  of  decomposition  of  organic  matter  in  marshes  and 
mines,  and  produced  artificially  by  dry  distillation  of  many 
organic  substances  ;  —  called  also  marsh  gas.  It  is  a  con¬ 
stituent  of  natural  gas  and  coal  gas,  and  is  the  first  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  methane,  or  paraffin,  series.  See  fire  damp. 
methane  series-  Chem.  A  homologous  series  of  saturated 
hydrocarbons  of  the  general  formula  C„Hsn^2,  of  which 
methane  is  the  first  member  and  the  type  ;  —  called  also 
(because  of  the  general  chemical  inertness  and  indifference 
of  its  members)  the  paraffin  series  (little-affinity  series).  At 
ordinary  temperatures  the  lowest  members,  containing 
one  to  four  carbon  atoms,  are  gases;  intermediate  mem¬ 
bers  (n  =  5-15)  are  liquids,  of  which  benzine,  kerosene, 
etc.,  are  mainly  mixtures;  while  the  highest  members, 
from  C on,  are  white  waxy  or  fatty  solids,  of  a  mix¬ 
ture  of  which  ordinary  paraffin  consists' 
meth  a  nom'e  ter  (mSth'd-nom'e-ter),  n.  [methane  -f- 
-meler.]  An  instrument,  resembling  a  eudiometer,  to  de¬ 
tect  the  presence  and  amount  of  methane,  as  in  coalmines, 
me-theg'lin  (me-thgg'lTn),  n.  [W.  meddyg/yn  ;  meddyg 
physician  (fr.  L.  medicus)  -j-  Uyn  liquor,  juice.]  An  old- 
fashioned  beverage,  usually  fermented,  made  of  honey  and 
water  ;  mead  or  a  spiced  variety  of  it.  Gay. 

meih'e-nyl  (mgth'e-nTl),  n.  [methene -\- -yl . ]  Org.  Chem. 
The  radical  CH,  known  only  in  combination. 


mete.  +  mate,  a.;  met. 
mete.  Obs.  or  dial.  Eng.  vnr.  of 
MEET. 

mete  Obs.  or  Scot.  vnr.  of  meat. 
mete,  n.  Meatus.  Obs*. 
mete.  n.  [See  meet,  a.]  An 
equal.  06#. 

mete,  v.  i.  V  t.  ;_prot.  m  ettr  ;  p. 
p.  met.  [AS.  nurtani]  To  dream; 
also  impersonally,  as  in  me 
mette ,  I  dreamed  *  Obs. 
mete'bord.  n  [See  meat; 
board.  |  An  eating  table.  Obs. 
metecorn,  n.  (AS.  'See  meat; 
corn  1  An  allowance  of  corn, 
as  to  dependents.  Obs. 
metecusti,  a.  [ME.  ;  mefemeat, 
food  4-  ensti  liberal,  AS.  cystig.) 
Hospitable.  Obs. 
mete'form'.  n.  [See  mfa  t.] 
A  bench  used  atmeuls.  Obs. 
mete'ful.  n.  [See  mete  measure; 
-ful.  |  Moderate.  Obs. 
mete'gifV.  a.  (See  meat;  cf. 
o  i  ft.  |  Hospitable.  Obs. 
mete'giver.  ».  [See  meat.] 
One  wdio  gives  food.  Obs. 
me-teg'la.  methegljn. 
metel-  d*  M  kt  a  l. 
me'tel  (me'tPh.  n.  [NL.  ttur 
methel,nvxinrfetln,  fr.  Ar.jauz- 
u-mdthil.]  A  thorn  apple;  esp., 
the  fruit  of  Datura  mete/, 
mete’s,  n.  [From  AS.  nnetan  to 
dream. 1  A  dream;  a  vision.  Obs. 
mete'ly  •?*  meetly. 
met  eni  pir 'ic  ( in' t' ' rn-pY r'Tk  ), 
n.  =  metkmptricist. 
met  emp-sy 'chi ;  (mft'Cmp-sT'- 
klk),  me  temp  sy-cho'sl-cal 
(mS-t^mp'si-kfi'z  f-k4l),  me- 
tem  psy-cho'sal  (-z<Yl),  a.  Of 
or  pert,  to  metempsychosis.  It. 
me-temp'sy  cho'siat  ( m?-t?mp/- 
■Y-ko'sYst).  /».  A  believer  in 
metempsychosis. 


me-temp^y  cho'size  (-sTz),  v.  t. 
=  m etem I’.sychose.  [measure.  I 
meten.  i  >bs  p  p  of  MBTB,  to] 
metenes.  Ohs.  pi.  of  matin. 
met-en  sar-co'sls  (m£t-  n'siir- 
ko'sts),  n.  [NL.  ;  meta -  -f  Gr. 
ivaapKioiTK ;  incarnation  (iv  in 
-f  <rap£,  (T  flesh  ).l  Trans¬ 

fer  of  flesh  from  one  body  to  an¬ 
other.  Bare 

met  en-so  ma-to'sis  (m  £  t'F  n- 

so'md-to'sTK),  n.  [L.,  fr.  Gr. 
perevcrujpdTUJ  t<s.]  A  change 
of  hody  or  reembodiment  (by  the 
soul). 

me'te-o-gram/  (me'te-fi-gramO, 
n.  [meteor  4-  -gram.]  =  mete- 
OROORAM.  [METEOROGRAPH.! 

me'te  0-graph'  (-grdf'),  ». 
meteor.  At>br.  Meteorological  ; 
meteorology. 

meteor  dust.  Cosmic  dust, 
me'te-or'i-cal  (me'te-Or 'Y-kul), 
a.  Meteoric. 

me'te-or'i-cal-ly,  adv.  of  mete¬ 
oric,  m  kteorical. 
meteorie,  ».  Atmospheric  phe¬ 
nomena  ;  —  collectively  Obs. 
me'te-or-ist.  n.  A  specialist  on 
the  subject  of  meteors, 
me'te-or-ital  (me'tf-tJr-Tt'dl), 
a.  Meteoritic. 

me'te  or-i  za'tion  (-Y-z5'sh?<n  ; 
-T-za'sh fin ),  n.  Med.  Production 
of  metcorism. 

me'te-or-ize  (me'te-tfr-Tz),  v.  t. 
[Gr.  peT€u>pi£cLi’  to  raise  to  a 
height.]  1.  To  vaporize.  Ar¬ 
chaic.  (or  in.  Rare.  I 

2.  Med.  To  cause  ineteorism  of  | 
me'te-or  ize.  r.  1. 1.  To  vaporize. 
2.  To  take  the  form  or  appear¬ 
ance  of  n  meteor  :  to  shine  out 
in  a  brief  brilliance, 
me'te  or-o-lite'  (me'tf-dr-A-Ut' ; 


me'tf-Or'-),  n.  [meteor  4-  -life  : 
cf.  F.  m4tc'ornhthe.\  A  meteoric 
stone  ;  a  meteorite.  —  me'te  or- 
o-lit'ic  (-llt'Yk),  a. 
me  te-or  ol'o-ger  (me'tf-rtr-51'o- 
jfr),  -o-lo'gi-an  (-f"<r-C-lo'jI-an), 
n.  A  meteorologist.  Obs. 
me  te-or  ol  o-gi'clan  (-b  r-bl'fi- 
jlsh'rtu),  n.  A  meteorologist, 
mo  te-or  o  log 'ics  (-o-lfij'Yks).n. 
(See  -ics. )  Meteorology;  —  after 
tcl  peTfOjpobi  yiKa  of  Aristotle, 
me'te-or  o  man  cy  (me'tt-f?r-f>- 
mttn'sO.  w.  [meteor  -f  -mancy.} 
Divination  hy  meteors,  thunder 
and  lightning,  etc. 
me'te  or-o- scope'  (-me'tf-dr-i1)- 
skop',  me'tv-Or'o-skop),  n.  [Gr. 
perejipoo kottlov,  fr.  aereutpo- 
fTKOTo?  observing  the  heavenly 
bodies.  See  meteor  ;  -scopk‘1 
Astron.  a  An  astrolabe  :  a  plani¬ 
sphere.  Obs.  b  An  instrument 
for  measuring  the  position, 
length,  anil  direction  of  the  ap¬ 
parent  path  of  a  meteor, 
me  te-or-os'eo  py  (me'tf-dr-fis'- 
ko-pY),  7i.  The  observation  of 
meteors. 

meteor  trail.  A  luminous  or 
phosphorescent  train  left  in  the 
path  of  a  meteor,  sometimes  car¬ 
ried  by  the  wind  like  clouds  ; 
meteoric  train. 

met-ep'en-ceph'a-lon  (mFt-Fp' 
6n-sf t'rt-lfin),  n.  [meta-  4-  ej>cn- 
rephalon.  ]  Anat.  '1'he  meten- 
cephalon  and  the  epencephalon 
taken  together.  —  met-ep  en-ce- 
phal'ic  (-sf-fRl'Yk).  a. 
met-ep  1  me'ron  (mPt-en'T-me'- 
rfin),  ».  Zoiil.  An  epimeron  of 
the  metathorax  of  an  insect.— 
met  ep'l-me'ral  (-rdl).  a. 
met-ep  i-ster'num  (-stQr'mlm), 


n.  ZodL  An  episternum  of  the 
metathorax  of  an  insect. — 
met-ep'i-ster'nal  (-nrfl),  a. 
me'ter,  w.  [From  mete  to 
dream.]  A  dreamer.  Obs. 
me'ter.  ».  A  line  above  or  be¬ 
low  a  hanging  net,  to  which  the 
net  is  attached  to  strengthen  it. 
me'ter-age (-ftj), v.  [See 3d  me¬ 
ter  ]  Act,  result,  or  cost  of 
measuring. 

meter,  or  metre,  bridge.  A 
Wheatstone’s  bridge  with  slide 
wire,  in  which  the  length  of  the 
slide  wire  is  one  meter, 
me'ter-er.  n.  A  metrist ;  a  ver¬ 
sifier.  Obs.  [-LESS.] 

me'ter-less.  me'tre-less.  a.  , 
mete ' rod',  n.  [mete  to  HienHiire- 
4 -rod.]  A  measuring  rod.  Obs. 
meter  prover.  A  small  gas 
holder  whose  outflow  can  be 
measured,  U6ed  in  testing  gas 
meters. 

me'ter-8hip,  n.  See -ship. 
Me-te'rus  (mMf'ri/s).  Bib. 
metesel.  u.  [ME.  mete  meat  4- 
sel  time,  AS.  ssel.]  Time  for 
eating.  Obs. 

meteshlp.  »  [AS.  metscipe.  See 
MEAT  ;  -ship.]  Act  of  eating  ; 
also,  a  meal.  Obs. 
mete  the're-al  (mfct'f-the'r*- 
ol),  a.  ( meta -  4-  ethereal.] 
Transcending  the  etheric  :  be¬ 
longing  or  pertaining  to  a  medi¬ 
um  subtler  than,  or  different 
from,  ether;  ns,  the  > netethereal 
environment.  1  the  spiritual  or 
transcendental  world  in  which 
the  soul  exists.  F.  If  .  II  Myers 
mete'wand  (met'wSnd'),  «. 
[mete  to  measure  4-  trand.l  A 
measuring  rod.  Obs.,  Archaic, 
or  Dial. 

mete'while',  n.  [See  meat; 


while,  w.l  Mealtime.  Obs. 
mete 'yard',  «.  [Cf.  AS.  met- 
geard.  See  mete  to  measure; 
yard  stick.)  A  yard  or  rod 
used  as  a  measure.  Obs.  or 
Dial.  Fug. 

meteyne.  •]*  mitten. 

Meth.  Abbr.  Methodist, 
meth  d*  mkith. 
met-hx  m  o  g  1  o  b  i  n  se'm  1  a 
or  -ne'mi-a  vinet-he'iuij-glo  bl- 
ne'ni!-d  ;  in’t-h6ni  o- ;  mPth- 
e'mo-).  »i.  [  NL. ;  methsemoglobin 
4--asmia.]  Med.  The  occurrence 
of  metha?mog!obin  in  the  blood, 
met-hae'm  o-gl  o'bi-nu'r  i-a.  or 
-he  mo-  (-nO'rY-a),  n.  [NL.  ? 
met  hemoglobin  4-  -uria.]  Med. 
The  occurrence  of  metlifino- 
giobin  in  the  urine, 
meth'al  (mt  th'al),  n.  [G.  ; 
j/vyristmsaure  4-  a ethul  (fr.  ae- 
t/ier  ether  -f  alcohol )  ]  Chem.  A 
waxy  substance,  Cirt^aOII.  an 
alcohol  of  the  methane  series, 
prepared  by  reduction  of  myris- 
tie  aldehyde,  and  said  to  occur 
in  small  quantities  (in  the  form 
of  esters)  in  spermaceti, 
meth  a-mat'ic.  +  mathematic. 
meth'an-al'  (mPth'dn-lU'),  n. 

I  [F.  viftfhajial;  methane  methane 
4-  o/dehyde.l  Chem.  Formalde¬ 
hyde.  Off.  Pom. 
meth-an'ic  (m  5 1  h-fi  n'Y  k),  a. 
[See  m  kth  a  n AL.lCView.  Formic, 
as  in  formic  acid.  Off.  Rom. 
meth'an-ol  (mfth'dn-ol  ;  -SI), 
ii.  [methane  4-  1st  -o/.]  Chem. 
Methyl  alcohol.  Off.  Rom. 
methaphesik.  ^  meta  physic. 
meth  a-zon'ic  (m?th/d-z8n'Yk), 
a.  [G.  methazonssiUTe  ;  me  than 
metnane  4-  ozot  azote  4-  -on 
-one.)  ( 'hem.  Designating  a  crys¬ 
talline  acid,  C2H4N2O3,  salts  of 


which  are  formed  by  action  of 
caustic  alkalies  on  nitrometh- 
ane  la  drink. | 

methe.  +MATiiK,agrub;  mead,I 
methe.  11  [AS.  map.]  Meas¬ 
ure;  limit ;  hence,  characteristic 
of  keeping  within  bounds,  as 
shown  in  moderation,  temper¬ 
ance,  modesty,  forbearance,  or 
considerateness.  Obs.  [Ohs. I 
methe.  a.  Courteous:  gentle.  | 
methe,  v.  t.  [AS.  mseoian  to 
regard,  spare.  See  methe,  ti.] 
To  moderate;  temper;  also,  to 
treat  with  forbearance.  Obs. 
me-thec'tic  (mP-thPk'tYk),  a. 
[Cf.(Jir.pc06KTu<6<;  participating 
in.]  Designating  apparent  com¬ 
munications  between  the  differ¬ 
ent  personalities  in  cases  of  mul¬ 
tiple  personality,  or  any  similar 
psychical  phenomenon, 
methe 'ful,  a  [AS.  mfrpfull.] 
Moderate  methe 'ful-ly.  adv. 
—  methe 'ful  ness.  n.  All  Obs. 
Me'theg-am'mah  (me'thCg- 
Rm'd  ;  mPth'eg-).  Bib. 
me  theg'lin  1st,  n.  One  who 
brews  metheglin.  Rare. 
methe'less,  a.  [AS.  mfepldas.] 
Without  measure  :  immoderate. 
Obs  —  methe 'l«ss-ly.  adv.  Obs. 
methe'ly,  a.  [AS.  map  lie] 
Within  hounds  ;  moderate  ; 
proper.  Ohs.— .adv  Moder¬ 
ately  :  meekly  Obs. 
met-he'mo-glo'bin.  met-he  mo- 
glo  bi-ne'rol-a,  etc.  Vara,  c* 
METH.CMOfSI.OBlX.  etC- 
meth'ene  (mCth'en),  n.  [methy l 
4-  -ene.]  Chem.  Methylene, 
methephisike.  -f*  meta  physic. 
meth'er  (m6th'?r).  Var.  of 
madder,  drinking  cup. 


food,  foot ;  out,  oil ;  chair  ;  go  ;  sing,  igk  ;  then,  thin ;  nature,  verdure  (250) ;  K  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144) ;  boN  ;  yet ;  zh  =  z  in  azure. 

Full  explanations  of  Abbreviations,  signs,  etc.,  immediately  precede  the  A  ocobulary. 
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meth'ide  (mSth'id  ;  -Td  ;  184),  n.  Also  -id.  [See  methyl.] 
Chem.  A  binary  compound  of  methyl  with  some  element ; 
as,  mercury  met  hide,  Hg(CHs)2. 

me  thinks'  (me-thli)ks'),  v.  impers. ;  pret.  me-thouoht' 
(-th6t').  [AS.  pyncan  to  seem,  me  pync(e)8,  me  puhte, 
ME.  me  think(e)lh ,  me  thoughte  ;  akin  to  G.  dunken  to 
aeem,  denken  to  think,  E.  think.  See  me;  think.]  It 
seems  to  me.  See  me,  1  d.  Now  Rare ,  except  in  poetry. 

In  all  ages  poets  have  been  had  in  special  repututiou,  and,  me- 
thinks,  not  without  great  cause.  .Spenser. 

meth  i-on'ic  (mgth'i-Sn'Yk),  a.  [methyl  -f-  thionic.] 
Chem.  Designating,  or  pert,  to,  a  deliquescent  crystalline 
acid,  CH?(S03H)2,  formed  by  fuming  sulphuric  acid  acting 
on  acetylene,  acetamide,  etc.  It  is  a  sulphonic  acid  deriv¬ 
ative  of  methane,  and  called  also  methylene  disulphonic 
acid. 

meth'Od  (mgth'wd),  n.  [F.  milhode  or  L.  methodus,  fr.  Gr. 
p eBoSos  method,  investigation  following  after  ;  pera  after 
-f-  666?  way.]  1.  Au  orderly  procedure  or  process,  as,  orig., 
of  treating  disease  ;  regular  way  or  manner  of  doing  any¬ 
thing  ;  mode  of  procedure ;  hence,  manner  ;  way ;  mode  ; 
as,  a  method  of  teaching  a  method  of  improving  the  mind. 

2  Med.  The  system  of  the  methodics.  Hist. 

3-  Orderly  arrangement,  elucidation,  development,  or 
classification ;  lucid  exhibition,  as  of  ideas ;  systematic 
arrangement  peculiar  to  a  person  or  a  given  matter  ;  plan 
or  design,  as  of  an  author ;  more  generally,  orderliness 
and  regularity  or  habitual  practice  of  them  in  action. 

Though  this  be  madness,  yet  there  ’s  method  in  it.  Shak. 
All  method  is  a  rational  progress,  a  progress  toward  an  end. 

Sir  \V.  Hamilton 

4.  Connected  arrangement  in  literary  composition ;  also, 
the  art  of  such  arrangement  or  the  discipline  teaching  it. 

6-  Table  of  contents.  Obs.  Shak. 

6.  An  arrangement  which  follows  a  plan  or  design.  Obs. 
Syn.  —  Order,  system,  procedure,  process,  rule;  way, 
manner,  fashion,  course.  —  Method,  mode.  Method  is 
commonly  a  special  or  definite  system  of  procedure  ;  mode, 
as  here  compared  (see  fashion),  though  often  suggesting 
more  definiteness  or  formality  of  procedure  than  “  way  ” 
or  “  manner,”  is  ordinarily  less  specific  than  method ;  as, 
one’s  method  (cf.  one’s  mode)  of  teaching,  of  investigation, 
of  calculation  ;  one  's  mode  of  speaking,  one’s  mode  of 
life  :  “  Give  me  all  the  hints  you  can  about  the  method,  the 
modeoi  treatment,  I  have  adopted”  (J.  It.  Green).  But  the 
two  words  are  often  interchangeable.  See  manner. 

Indirect  method  of  difference,  or  joint  method  of  agreement  and 
difference.  Logic ,  the  combined  use  of  the  methods  of  agree¬ 
ment  and  difference.  J.  S.  Mill.  —  m.  of  agreement.  Logic , 
a  method  of  scientific  induction  according  to  which  it  may 
be  inferred  that  when  two  or  more  instances  of  the  phe¬ 
nomenon  under  investigation  have  only  one  circumstance 
in  common,  this  circumstance  is  the  cause  or  effect  of  the 
phenomenon.  J.  S.  Mill.  —  m.  of  concomitant  variations, 
Logic,  a  method  of  scientific  induction  according  to  which 
a  causal  connection  or  relation  of  phenomena  is  to  be 
inferred  whenever  a  change  in  one  is  uniformly  accompa¬ 
nied  by  a  change  in  the  others.  ./.  S.  Mill. 

Empirical  generalizations  in  sociology  may  be  made  by  two 
methods,  namely,  the  comparative  and  the  historical.  Both  are 
forms  of  what  is  known  in  logic  as  the  method  of  concomitant 
variations.  Each  is  a  systematic  observation  of  coherences 
among  phenomena,  combined  with  an  inference  that  phenomena 
that  persist  together,  or  that  change  together,  are  cause  and 
effect,  or  are  effects  of  a  common  cause  F.  //.  Giddings. 

—  m.  of  difference,  Logic,  a.  method  of  scientific  induction 
according  to  which  it  may  be  inferred  that  when  in  two  or 
more  instances  having  all  circumstances  save  one  in  com¬ 
mon  the  phenomenon  under  investigation  occurs  in  one  in¬ 
stance  only,  then  the  circumstance  in  which  the  instances 
differ  is  causally  connected  with  the  phenomenon.  J.  S. 
Mill.  —  m.  of  divisors,  Math.,  a  method  of  finding  the  com¬ 
mensurable  roots  of  an  equation  from  the  factors  of  the 
absolute  term  of  an  equivalent  equation  having  integral 
roots.  —  m.  of  exclusion.  Logic,  in  scientific  induction,  the 
progressive  exclusion  of  the  nonessential  by  comparison 
of  cases  to  find  the  essential  residue  or  real  cause.  -  m.  of 
exhaustions.  =  exhaustion^.,  2.  —  m.  of  extinctions,  Astron., 
the  method  of  ascertaining  a  star’s  magnitude  by  ob¬ 
serving  its  total  extinction  in  a  wedge  of  neutral  tinted  op¬ 
tical  glass.  —  m.  of  fluxions.  See  fluxion.  —  m.  of  increments, 
Math.,  the  calculus  of  finite  differences  ;  esp.,  the  treat¬ 
ment  of  sums  and  differences  in  various  kinds  of  functions. 

—  m.  of  indeterminate  coefficients,  Math.,  a  method  using  Des¬ 
cartes's  principle  that  in  a  power  series,  A  +  Br  +  Cx- .  .  . 
=  0,  where  x  is  variable  and  may  be  made  small  at  will, 
the  constant  coefficients  A,  B.  C,  .  .  .  must  separately 
equal  0.  —  m.  of  indivisibles.  Math.,  a  modification  of  the 
method  of  exhaustions,  devised  by  Cavalieri  (1635),  forerun¬ 
ning  the  calculus  and  dealing  with  points,  lines,  surfaces 
as  tne  elements  of  lines,  surfaces,  volumes.  —  m.  of  isoperim¬ 
eters,  Qeom.,  a  method,  devised  by  Descartes  but  attrib¬ 
uted  to  Schwab,  for  finding  the  diameter  of  a  circle  hav¬ 
ing  a  circumference  of  given  length.  — m.  of  quadratures, 
Math.,  a  method  of  approximate  integration  by  cutting 
up  the  interval  of  integration  into  suointervals  so  small 
that  the  integral  for  eacli  differs  very  slightly  from  some 
known  integral.  — m  of  residues,  Logic ,  a  method  of  scien¬ 
tific  induction  according  to  which  it  may  be  inferred  that 
when  from  any  phenomenon  such  part  as*  is  known  by  pre¬ 
vious  inductions  to  be  the  effect  of  certain  antecedents  is 
subducted,  the  residue  of  the  phenomenon  is  the  result 
of  the  remaining  antecedents.  J.  S.  Mill.  —  m.  of  sections, 
Engin.,  a  method  of  finding  analytically  the  stresses  in  the 
parts  of  a  beam,  frame,  or  truss,  by  taking  a  section,  usu¬ 
ally  vertically,  and  writing  down  the  conditions  of  equilib¬ 
rium  of  the  cut  beam,  etc.,  the  stresses  being  calculated 
from  the  resulting  equations.  —  m.  of  substitution,  a  method 
of  standardizing  or  calibrating,  especially  in  comparing 
units  of  nearly  equal  size,  as  of  mass,  length,  or  electrical 
resistance,  in  which,  as  in  Borda’s  method  of  weighing, 
one  of  the  group  of  units  to  be  compared  is  exactly  balanced 
against  au  unknown  but  adjustable  quantity.  The  other 
members  of  the  group  are  then  successively  substituted  | 
for  it  and  compared  with  the  unknown.  —  m.  of  tangents. 
Math.,  a  method  discovered  by  the  French  mathematician 
Roberval.  before  the  invention  of  the  integral  calculus,  for 
the  calculation  of  areas,  volumes,  and  centers  of  gravity 
by  use  of  tangents  to  the  curve. 

me-thod'lo  (me-th5d'Yk),  a.  [L.  methodicus,  Gr.  peOoSi- 
ko?  :  cf.  F.  mSthodique.]  1.  Designating,  or  pertainingto, 
the  ancient  school  of  physicians  called  methodists.  Obs. 


2.  Done  or  acting  with  method ;  of  or  pertaining  to 
method  ;  methodical  ;  systematic.  Rare. 
me-thod'ic  (me-tli5d'Ik),  ;i.  A  methodic  physician,  = 
METHODIST,  2.  Obs  01’  Hist. 
methodical  (-T-ktfl),  a.  1,  =  methodic,  1. 

2.  Arranged  with  regard  to  method;  characterized  by 
method  or  orderliness ;  disposed,  performed,  or  the  like, 
with  method  or  order  ;  as,  methodical  arrangement ;  a  me¬ 
thodical  treatise.  “ Methodical  regularity.”  Addison. 

3.  Habitually  proceeding  according  to  method  ;  observant 
of  order  ;  systematic  ;  as,  he  is  a  very  methodical  person. 
—  me  thod!  cal-ly,  adv.  —  me-thod'i-cal-ness,  n. 

me  thod'ics  (-Tks),  n.  (See  -ics.)  The  art  and  principles 
of  method  ;  methodology. 

meth'od-ism  (mfith'ud-Tz’m),  n.  1.  [ cap .]  Reel.  The 
doctrines,  polity,  and  worship,  peculiar  to  Methodists. 

2.  Methodical  procedure  ;  over  devotion  to  methods, 
meth'od  1st  (-1st),  n.  [Cf.  F.  methodiste.  See  method.] 

1.  One  versed  in  or  observant  of  method;  one  who  lays 
great  stress  on  method.  Now  Rare. 

2  One  of  an  ancient  school  of  physicians  who  rejected 
observation  and  founded  their  practice  on  reasoning  and 
theory.  They  are  said  to  have  held  views  intermediate 
between  those  of  the  dogmatic  and  empiric  schools  and 
to  have  held  that  diseased  conditions  consisted  in  “  loose¬ 
ness,”  ”  tightness,”  or  a  mixture  of  the  two,  for  each  of 
which  three  states  there  was  a  suitable  remedy. 

3.  Nat.  Hist.  A  systematise  Obs.  or  R. 

4.  Eccl.  Hist,  a  An  advocate  of  a  particular  theological 
system  ;  esp.,  an  Amyraldist.  b  [ cap .]  In  the  17th  cen¬ 
tury,  one  of  a  class  of  Roman  Catholic  apologists  who 
gave  systematic  representations  of  the  method  of  polemics. 

5.  [ cap .]  A  member  or  adherent  of  a  denomination  of 
Protestant  Christians,  which  is  the  outgrowth  of  a  small  re¬ 
ligious  association  or  club  that  was  formed  at  Oxford  Uni¬ 
versity,  in  1729,  by  John  and  Charles  Wesley  and  others. 
The  name  was  originally  one  of  several  applied  derisively 
by  the  Oxford  students  to  the  members  of  the  club,  this 
one  alluding  to  their  methodical  habits  of  study  and  relig¬ 
ious  observance.  The  movement,  at  first  one  of  revival 
within  the  Established  Church,  expanded  into  a  great 
evangelistic  work.  Eventually  came  a  separation  from  the 
Church  of  England-  In  doctrine,  the  Methodists,  like  the 
Wesleys,  are  Arminians.  Whitefield,  for  a  time  associated 
with  tne  Wesleys,  was  a  rigid  Calvinist,  and  so  soon  sepa¬ 
rated  from  them.  The  Welsh  Calvinistic  Methodists,  t  lie  chief 
religious  body  of  Wales  (called  also  Welsh  Presbyterians),  are 
in  reality  Presbyterians.  See  Presbyterian,  a.  In  govern¬ 
ment,  the  various  Methodist  bodies  differ.  The  British 
Methodist  churches  are  governed  through  conferences, 
but  are  presbyteriau  in  their  ministry  and  congregational 
in  some  features  of  their  administration.  In  America,  the 
prevailing  form  of  polity  ia  a  modified  episcopacy,  with 
bishops  and  presiding  elders  (the  latter  now  cal  fed  district 
superintendents  in  the  M.  E.  Church)  as  assistants  to  them. 
The  chief  distinctive  features  of  Methodism  in  general  are  : 
(1)  the  system  of  probationers  ;  (2)  the  class  meeting  ;  (3) 
exporters;  (4)  local  preachers ;  (5)  the  itinerancy  ;  (6)  pre¬ 
siding  elders ;  (7)  bishops.  Various  bodies  of  Methodists 
have  rejected  some  of  these.  The  names,  dates  of  organi¬ 
zation,  distinctive  features,  etc.,  of  Methodist  bodies  in 
Great  Britain,  Ireland,  and  America  are  as  follows  : 

Great  Britain  A  Ireland.  (No  bishops:  governed  directly 

through  the  Conference.) 

Weslevan  Methodists:  1731* ;  British  parent  body. 

Irish  Wesleyan  Methodist  Church  :  1747. 

Independent  Methodist  Churches:  1797;  each  church  independ¬ 
ent  ;  no  paid  ministry. 

Primitive  Methodist  Connexion  :  1810:  large  use  of  laity  in 
church  government  ;  women  licensed  to  preach. 

Wesleyan  Reform  Union  :  lKV.t. 

United  Methodist  Church:  1907  ;  formed  by  union  of  Methodist 
New  Connexion  (1797-98),  Bible  Christians,  or  Brynnites  (1«15), 
and  United  Methodist  Free  Churches  (1857). 

United  States.  (Orig.  and  still  chiefly  episcopal  in  organization: 

governed  by  bishops  elected  by  the  ’General  Conference.) 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  :  1784  ;  largest  body  ;  home  terri¬ 
tory,  northern  l  .  S. 

Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South  ;  separated  from  preceding 
in  1845  on  slavery;  second  in  size:  home  terr.,  southern  U.  S. 
Union  American  M.  E.  Church:  1813  ;  colored. 

African  M.  E.  Church  :  lKlfi ;  colored. 

African  Union  Methodist  Protestant  Church  :  1816 ;  colored;  op¬ 
poses  itinerancy,  paid  ministry,  and  episcopacy. 

African  M.  E.  Zion  Church  :  1820  ;  colored  ;  women  equally  eli¬ 
gible  with  men  to  all  positions. 

Methodist  Protestant  Church  :  1830;  nonepiscopal ;  lay  represen¬ 
tation  in  Conference  equal  to  ministerial. 

Wesleyan  Methodist  Connection  or  Church  of  America:  1S43  ; 

nonepiscopal  :  opposed  to  secret  societies. 

Primitive  Methodist  Church  ;  from  England  into  U.  S.  about 
1843;  nonepiscopal  ;  maintains  itinerant  and  local  ministers. 
Congregational  Methodists:  1852;  nonepiscopal  ;  not  strictly  con¬ 
gregational  in  polity. 

Free  Methodist  Church  :  1860  ;  since  1907,  a  bishop  presides  ;  en¬ 
joins  strict  simplicity. 

Zion  Union  Apostolic  Church  :  I860  ;  colored. 

Colored  M.  E.  Church  :  1870;  organized  from  colored  members 
of  M.  E.  Church,  South. 

New  Congregational  Methodists:  1881;  nonepiscopal. 

Evangelist  Missionary  Church:  1886;  colored;  no  creed  hut  Bible. 
Independent  Methodist  Churches  :  each  church  independent. 
Canada  (Nonepiscopal.) 

Methodist  Church  of  Canada  :  1874  ;  formed  by  union  (1874)  of 
Wesleyan  Meth.  Ch.  in  Cun.,  Meth.  New  Connection,  Eastern 
Brit  Ainer.  Conferences;  joined  (1883)  by  the  M.  E.  Ch.  in  Can., 
Primitive  Meth.Ch.in  Can., and  Bible  Christian  Ch.  of  Canada. 

6.  A  person  of  strict  piety  ;  nn  exact  observer  of  reli¬ 
gious  duties ;  —  sometimes  used  in  contempt  or  ridicule. 

Meth'od-ist,  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Methodists  or  Meth¬ 
odism  ;  as,  Methodist  hymns  ;  a  Methodist  elder. 

Meth'od  is'tic  (mgth'wd-Ts'tTk)  I  a.  [ often  l.  c.]  Of,  per- 
Meth'od-is'ti  cal  (-tY-ktfl)  i  taining  to,  or  charac¬ 
teristic  of,  Methodists  or  Methodism  ;  resembling  a  Meth¬ 
odist.  —  Meth  od-is'ti  cal  ly,  adv. 

meth  od-i-za'tlon  (mSth'ftd-Y-za'shwn  ;  -i-za'sliwn),  n.  Act 
or  process  of  methodizing,  or  6tate  of  being  methodized, 
meth'od  lze  (m6th'wd-iz),  v.  t.  ;  -ized  (-Tzd) ;  -iz'ing  (-iz'- 
Tng).  To  reduce  to  method  ;  to  dispose  in  due  order  ;  to 
arrange  in  an  orderly  manner  ;  as,  to  methodize  one’s  work 
or  thoughts  ;  also,  to  render  methodical, 
meth  od  ol'o-gy  (-51'o-jY),  n.  [Gr.  peOo&os  method  -f- 


-logy."]  The  science  of  method  or  arrangement ;  hence, 
a  branch  of  logic  dealing  with  principles  of  procedure 
whether  of  theoretic  or  practical  science.  —  meth  od  0* 
log!  cal  (mfith'fid-fc-lbj'T-k&l),  a.  — meth  od  o  logi  cal* 
iy<  adv.  — meth'od  ol'o  gist  (-51'6-jTst),  n. 
meth-OX'y-  (mgth-5k'sl-).  A  combining  form  denoting  the 
presence  of  methoxyl,  usually  replacing  hydrogen. 
meth-OX'yl  (m5th-5k'oYl),  n.  [methyl  -f  -oxyl,  as  in  hy¬ 
droxyl.']  Org.  Chem.  A  univalent  radical,  CH30  (methyl 
combined  with  oxygen),  analogous  to  hydroxyl, 
meth  ron'ic  (mfith-rfin'Ik),  a.  [G.  met  hr  on  dure  ;  con¬ 
tracted  fr.  methyltetrylondicarbonB&ure.]  Chem.  Desig¬ 
nating,  or  pertaining  to,  a  white  crystalline  dibasic  acid, 
CgHgOn,  produced  by  certain  condensations  of  acetoacetic 
ester,  and  regarded  as  a  derivative  of  furfurane. 

Meth'ven  screen  (inf th'vfn).  [After  John  Methren.  the 
inventor,  in  England.]  Photometry.  An  opaque  screen 
with  a  narrow  slot  so  adjusted  that  a  gas  flame  three 
inches  high  will  transmit  an  amount  of  light  through  it 
equal  to  that  of  two  standard  sperm  candles, 
meth'yl  (mfth'Tl),  7).  [See  methylene.]  Chem.  The  univ¬ 
alent  hydrocarbon  radical  CHa,  of  which  methane  is  the 
hydride,  known  only  in  combination,  but  a  constituent  in 
many  compounds  ;  as,  methyl  alcohol,  methyl  ether,  methyl 
amine,  etc.  The  radical  was  at  one  time  supposed  to  have 
been  isolated,  but  the  gas  was  ethane,  whose  molecule  is 
regarded  as  a  union  of  two  methyl  groups,  CH3CH3. 
methyl  acetate  Chem.  A  colorless,  fragrant  liquid. 
CH.iCO2CH.-1,  occurring  in  crude  wood  vinegar  and  wood 
spirit,  and  also  made  from  methyl  alcohol  and  acetic  acid, 
meth'yl-al  (mfth'T-iai),  n.  [methylene  -f-  cr/dehyde.] 
Org.  Chem  A  light,  volatile  liquid, H2C(OCH;{)2,  of  a  pleas¬ 
ant  ethereal  odor,  obtained  by  partial  oxidation  of  methyl 
alcohol ;  —  called  also  formal.  It  is  used  in  medicine  as  a 
hypnotic  and  in  organic  chemistry  as  a  synthetic  agent, 
methyl  alcohol  Chem.  A  light,  volatile,  inflammable 
liquid,  CH;<OH,  boiling  at  6H  C.  (151°  F.),  obtained  by  the 
distillation  of  wood  and  in  other  ways ;  —  called  also  wood 
alcohol ,  wood  spirit. pyroligneous  spirit ,  car binol,  etc..  It 
is  like  ordinary  or  ethyl  alcohol  in  many  of  its  properties, 
and  is  hence  widely  used  as  a  solvent  and  in  lamps.  It  is 
also  used  in  chemical  manufacture  and  in  denaturing  ordi¬ 
nary  alcohol.  Unless  specially  purified  it  has  afoul  odor, 
and  in  any  state  is  a  dangerous  poison,  causing  not  only 
intoxication,  but  blindness,  coma,  and  often  death, 
meth'yl  am'lne  (mSth'Yl-Sm'Yn  ;  -d-men';  184),  n.,  or 
methyl  amine.  Also -min.  Chem.  A  compound  formed 
by  the  replacement  by  methyl  of  one  or  more  hydrogen 
atoms  in  ammonia  ;  specif.,  a  colorless,  inflammable  gas, 
CH  NH.,,  of  strong  ammoniacal  odor,  obtained  from  her¬ 
ring  brine,  from  certain  euphorbiaceous  plants,  by  dry  dis¬ 
tillation  of  bones,  wood,  etc.,  by  treating  acetamide  with 
bromine  and  caustic  6oda,  and  by  other  methods.  At  12°  C. 
(53.6°  F.)  1,150  volumes  of  the  gas  dissolve  in  one  volume 
of  water.  Its  aqueous  solutions  are  more  strongly  alkaline 
than  those  of  ammonia. 

meth'yl-an'i-line  (-fcn'Y-lYn  ;  -len  ;  184),  n.,  or  methyl 
aniline.  Also  lin.  Org.  Chem.  A  colorless  oil, 
Cr.HpNHCH3,  boiling  at  193.5  C.  (380.3°  F.),  derived 
from  aniline  by  the  replacement  of  one  ammoniacal  hydro¬ 
gen  atom  with  methyl.  It  is  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
certain  dyes. 

meth  yl  an'thra-ccne  (  Sn'thrd-sen),  n.,  or  methyl  an¬ 
thracene.  Org.  (  hem.  A  hydrocarbon,  CiriH12,  derived 
from  anthracene  by  the  replacement  of  a  hydrogen  atom 
bv  methyl.  Specif.,  2-methyl-anthracene,  a  yellowish  or 
white  crystalline  substance  occurring  in  coal  tar,  and  used 
in  the  manufacture  of  certain  dyes, 
meth'yl  ate  (mSth'Y-lat),  n.  [methyl  -j-  alcohol^.} 
Chem.  A  compound  deiived  from  methyl  alcohol  by  the 
replacement  of  the  hydroxyl  hydrogen  by  a  metal  ;  a 
methyl  alcoliolate  ;  as,  sodium  methylate,  CHaONa  ;  —  le6S 
commonly,  but  perhaps  preferably,  called  methoxide ,  as 
being  a  binary  compound  of  methoxyl. 
meth'yl-ate  (-lat),  v.  t.  ;  -at'ed  (-lat'Sd);  -at'ing  (-lat'Yng). 

1.  To  impregnate  or  mix  with  methyl  alcohol. 

2.  Chem.  To  treat  in  such  a  way  as  to  introduce  one  or 
more  methyl  groups,  CHa. 

methylated  spirit,  ordinary,  or  ethyl,  alcohol  denatured  with 
methyl  alcohol,  of  which,  under  the  law  of  Great  Britain, 
it  must  contain  at  least  ten  per  cent.  See  denature,  r.  t.  — 
meth  yl  a'tion  (  la'sh fin). n.—  meth'yl  a  tor  (-15  ter),  n. 
methyl  chloride  Chem.  A  colorless,  sweet-smelling  gas, 
CH:iCl.  obtained  by  action  of  hydrochloric  acid  011  methyl 
alcohol.  It  is  easily  liquefied  by  cold  or  pressure,  and  is 
used  as  a  refrigerant  and  local  anaesthetic, 
meth'yl  ene  (mSth'Y-len),  n.  [F.  methylene,  from  Gr.  pi6v 
wine  -f-  vAij  wood  :  —  a  word  coined  to  correspond  to  t lie 
name  wood  spirit.]  Org.  Chem.  A  bivalent  hydrocarbon 
radical,  CH2,  not  known  in  the  free  state,  but  conveniently 
regarded  as  a  component  of  various  compounds  ;  as,  meth¬ 
ylene  bromide,  CH2Br2. 

methylene  blue.  *  An  important  blue  dyestuff,  usually 
sold  iu  the  form  of  a  double  compound  with  zinc  chloride 
(see  dye).  It  is  also  used  iu  microscopy  as  a  stain.  Nitric 
acid  converts  it  into  methylene  green, 
methylene  iodide.  Org.  Chem.  A  yellowish  liquid,  CH2T2, 
remarkable  for  its  high  percentage  (94.9)  of  iodine  and  its 
high  specific  gravity  (3.235  at  15  C.  or.  59°  F.),  and  used 
as  a  heavy  liquid  for  separating  minerals  and  determining 
specific  gravities. 

meth'yl  en'i-tan  (mSth'Yl-Sn'Y-ttfn),  n.  [G. ;  dlonymeth- 
ylen  -f-  manmVa??  ;  from  its  resemblance  to  mannitan.] 
Org.  Chem.  A  yellow,  sirupy  substance  first  obtained  in 
1861  by  heating  trioxym  ithylene  with  lime  water.  It  is  a 
mixture  of  compound;  oelonging  to  the  sugar  group,  and 
was  the  first  of  such  compounds  artificially  produced, 
methyl  ether.  Org.  Chem.  a  A  colorless,  easily  conden¬ 
sable  gas,  (CH.-j)oO,  of  agreeable  odor,  obtained  by  heating 
methyl  alcohol  with  sulphuric  acid,  a  process  analogous 
to  that  for  preparing  ordinary,  or  ethyl,  ether  ;  — called 
also  methyl  oxide,  b  A  methyl  ester, 
methyl  glycocoll.  Org.  Chem.  Sarcosiue. 
methyl  green  A  green  rosaniline  dyestuff,  formerly  im¬ 
portant  in  cotton  dyeing  and  calico  printing,  formed  by 
methyl  chloride  acting  on  methyl  violet.  It  is  still  used 
in  dyeing,  and  in  microscopy  as  a  stain  for  fresh  tissues. 


meth  i-lep'*l  a  ( meth'T-lc-p'sT- 

a),  n.  [XL.;  Gr.  p  Or)  strong 
drink  +  -lensia.)  Paroxys¬ 
mal  deRire  for  alcoholic  liquor, 
meth'ine  (mCth'tn),  n.  Chem. 
Methenvl. 

me-think'.  me  thlnk'eth.  Obs. 
equivs.  of  METH  inks. 
meth-i'on-ate  ( in  6  t  h-1'5  n-fi  t), 
n.  A  salt  of  methionic  acid. 
Meth'o-ar  (meth'6-ar).  Bib. 


meth  o-deu 'tic  < m S  t  h'ft-d n'- 

ttk).  n.  [Gr.  pfOoSevrucos  reg¬ 
ular]  =  METHODOLOGY. 
Meth'od-ies  ( mSth'fid-Yz),  r>., 
)>/.  of  Methody.  fodistic.l 
Meth'od-ist-y  (-Ts-tT),  a.  Meth-I 
Meth'od-ize.  r.  i.  To  talk  or 
act  or  a  Methodist ;  to  incline  to 
Methodism  ;  to  turn  Methodist, 
meth'od  lz  er  (-lz'2r),  n.  One 
who  methodizes. 


meth'od-less,  a.  Without  meth¬ 

od  :  unmethodical. 

Meth'od-y  (mPth'tfd-Y),  n.  6r  a. 
Methodist.  Dial,  nr  Vulgar. 
meth'ol  ( m  e  t  h'fi  1  ;  -5  1 ),  n. 
[methyl  +  1st  -ol.]  Chem.  Meth¬ 
yl  alcohol ;  also,  any  alcohol 
of  the  methyl-alcohol  type.  R. 
meth  o-m&'ni-a  (-O-nii'nT-d), 
n.  [NL.;  Gr.ju€0i]  strong  drink 
+  -mania.]  Dipsomania. 


me-thought'  (  mf-thftt' ),  pret. 

Of  METH  INKS.  |  METHOUGHT.  I 
me-thoughts'.  Obs.  equiv.  of| 
meth  ox'ide  (m  £  t  h-5  k'sT  d  ; 
-std  ;  ls4),  n.  AIbo  -id.  Chem. 
8ee  METHYLATE. 

meth 'ri  date  +  mithridate. 
meth'ule  (mC-th'Ql).  m  etii  yl. 
Me-thu'sa-el  (mf-thn'sIt-U), 
Me-thu'sha-el  (-shrt-fl).  Bib. 
Me-thu'sa-lem  (-sd-km).  Cor¬ 


rupt  of  Methuselah  (after  Je¬ 
rusalem).  Obs.  or  Vulgar. 
Me-thu'ae  lah  (-siMa),  n.  One 
of  the  patriarchs,  who  is  related 
(  Gen.  v.  27)  to  have  lived  969 
yea'-R  :  hence,  a  very  old  man. 
ineth'y  (infth'T).  n.  [From  a 
Cree dialect:  cf.  Cree  mihyeg.] 
The  burbot  Lota  maculosa.  Lo¬ 
cal,  U.  S.  [maldehyde.l 

methyl  aldehyde.  Chem.  For-| 


methyl  benzene.  Chem.  Toluene, 
methyl  blue.  Blue  dyestuff,  a 
sulphonic  derivative  of  roeam- 
line 

methylene  vio’et  A  reddish 

violet  dyestuff  of  the  snfranme 
group  produced  by  action  of  a 
mixture  of  xvlidineson  a  nitroeo 
derivative  of  dimethyl  aniline, 
methyl-ethyl-a-ce'tic  (mfth'- 
Il-€thrll-d-se'tlk  ;  -s«'Ik),  a. 


§le,  senate,  care,  ftm,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofa  ;  eve,  Svent,  6nd,  recent,  maker ;  Ice,  Ill ;  old,  ftbey,  orb,  Odd.  s8ft,  connect ;  use,  unite,  firn,  up,  circus,  menu  j 


fl  Foreign  Word.  f  Obsolete  Variant  of.  +  combined  with.  =  equals. 
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me  thyl'lc  (mS-thll'Tk),  a.  Chem.  Of,  pert,  to,  or  derived 
from,  methyl ;  as,  methyl  ic  alcohol.  See  methyl  alcohol, 
etc. 

methyl  Iodide.  Org.  Chem.  A  heavy  liquid.  CH  J,  pre¬ 
pared  by  heating  methyl  alcohol  with  iodine  and  phos¬ 
phorus.  It  is  used  as  a  reagent  in  organic  chemistry, 
inethyl  naphthalene  Org.  Chem.  Either  of  two  isomer¬ 
ic  hydrocarbons,  C1UH7CH3,  occurring  in  coal  tar.  One, 
a-methyl  naphthalene,  is  a  colorless  liquid,  while  the  0 
compound  is  a  white  solid  resembling  naphthalene.  Both 
boil  at  about  the  same  point  (212  C.  or  ltd  F.). 
methyl  orange.  An azo  dyestuff  derived  from  dimethyl- 
aniline.  It  dyes  silk  and  wool  a  fiery  orange,  but  is  used 
chiefly  as  an  indicator  in  alkalimetry,  its  dilute  solution 
being  yellow  when  neutral  and  pink  when  acid.  It  is  not 
altered  by  carbon  dioxide.  Called  also  helianthin,  orange 
///.etc. 

methyl  salicylate.  Chem.  The  methyl  ester  of  salicylic 
acid,  CnH4(OH)CO»CH.1,  the  chief  constituent  of  oil  of  win- 
tergreen  and  an  ingredient  of  many  other  essential  oils, 
methyl  Violet.  Any  of  a  series  of  commercial  dyestuffs 
chiefly  mixtures  of  methylated  rosaiiilines.  The  shade 
varies  from  reddish  to  bluish  with  increasing  methyla- 
tion,  the  bluest  grade  having  six  methyl  groups  and  desig¬ 
nated  as  methyl  violet  6  B.  Similarly,  the  reddish  shades 
are  indicated  by  the  marks  R.HR,  etc.  They  are  also  used 
in  medicine  as  antiseptics  and  in  microscopy  as  stains, 
met'lc  i  niet'I k  ;  277).  n.  [Gr.  peroiKos,  prop.,  changing 
one’s  abode  ;  pera.  indicating  change  -f-  olkos  house,  abode: 
cf.  L.  metoecus ,  F.  meteque.]  Gr.  Antiq.  A  settler;  <fn 
immigrant ;  specif.,  at  Athens,  an  alien  resident  in  Attica, 
who  had  some  privileges  of  a  citizen.  Cf.  isotely. 
me-tic'U  los'l-ty  (me-tik'u-lBs'i-ti),  n.  Quality  of  being 
meticulous. 

me-tic'u-lous  (me-tTk'u-liis),  a.  [L.  meiicutosus ,  fr.  metus 
fear  :  cf.  F.  meticuleux.]  1.  Timid  ;  fearful.  Obs. 

2.  Unduly  or  excessively  careful  of  small  details  or  about 
comparatively  unimportant  matters  ;  finically  scrupulous. 

The  excessive  and  meticulous  civility  of  Addison.  E.  Gosse. 
Syn.  —  See  careful. 

||  me  tier' (ma'tya'),  n.  [F.]  Calling;  profession;  busi¬ 
ness  ;  trade  ;  line. 

Not  only  is  it  the  business  of  no  one  to  preach  the  truth,  hut  it 
is  the  metier  of  many  to  conceal  it.  A.  R.  Col<yihoun. 

me'tol  (me'tol;  -t51),  n.  [G. ;  trade  name,  fr.  meta-  -j- 
krescd  cresol.]  A  whitish  soluble  powder  used  as  a  devel¬ 
oper  in  photography.  Chemically,  it  is  the  sulphate  of 
methyl-p-amino-7/?-cre8ol. 

Me  ton'ic  (me-t5ti'Tk),  a.  Pertaining  to,  or  discovered  by, 
Meton,  the  Athenian  astronomer  of  the  5th  century  b.  c. 
He  is  chiefly  notable  for  introducing  the  Metonic  cycle,  a 
period  of  19  years,  after  the  lapse  of  which  the  new  and 
full  moon  returns  to  the  same  day  of  the  year.  The  calen¬ 
dars  of  all  the  nations  of  modern  Europe  are  based  on  this 
cycle.  Cf.  Callippic. 

met'O-nym  (mSt'6-nim),  n.  A  word  used  in  metonymy. 
met'O-nym'ic  (-nYm'Tk)  I  a.  [See  metonymy.]  Pert'  to, 
met'O  nym'i-cal  (-T-kdl)  1  or  involving,  metonymy  ;  used 
in  metonymy.  —  met'o  nym'i-cal-ly,  adv. 
me  ton'y-my  (me-t5n'T-mt),  n.  [L.  metonymic ,  Gr.  ju?- 
Tuu'Vfxia  :  ptra,  indicating  change  -f-  oi  vpa,  oropa,  name. 
See  name.]  Rhet.  A  trope  in  which  one  word  is  put  for 
another  that  it  suggests ;  as,  we  say,  a  man  keeps  a  good 
table  instead  of  good  food;  we  read  Vergil,  that  is,  his 
poems  ;  a  man  has  a  warm  heart ,  that  is,  warm  affections. 
Syn.  —  Metonymy,  synecdoche  alike  involve  the  substitu¬ 
tion  for  one  idea  of  another  closely  allied  to  it.  The  tech¬ 
nical  distinction  between  the  two,  which  may  be  seen  in 
the  defs.,  is  now  little  noted,  and  the  tendency  now  is  to 
allow  metonymy  to  do  duty  tor  both.  Cf.  comparison. 
met'O-pe  (m6t'o-pe),  n.  [L.  metopa ,  Gr.  perom) ;  pera 
with,  between  -j-  oirg  opening,  hole,  the  hole  in  the  frieze 
between  the  beam  ends.]  Arch.  The  space  between  two 
triglyphs  of  the  Doric  frieze,  which,  among  the  ancients, 
was  often  adorned  with  carved  work.  See  order,  I l lust. 
Me-tO'pi-as  (me-to'pi-£s),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  /aerwTria?  hav¬ 
ing  a  broad  forehead,  fr.  perui-ov  forehead.]  Zool.  A  ge¬ 
nus  of  large  labyrinthodonts  from  the  Keuper  formation 
(Triassic)  of  Germany,  having  a  rather  weak  dentition 
with  but  slight  internal  folding  of  the  enamel,  and  very 
large  pectoral  bony  plates. 

me  top'lc  (me-t5p'Tk),  a.  [Gr.  peru-nov  the  forehead.] 
Anat.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  forehead  ;  frontal.  — metopic 
suture,  Anat..  the  frontal  suture. 

me  to'pi-on  (me-to'pT-5n),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  peribniov  fore¬ 
head.]  Craniom.  A  point  situated  midway  between  the 
frontal  prominences.  See  craniometry,  Illust. 
met'O-po  scop'ic  (mgt'A-po-skBp'ik)  )  a.  Of  or  pert,  to 
met  o  po-scop'i  cal  (-sk5p'I-kdl)  (  metoposcopy. 
met  o  pos'co  py  (-p5s'ko-pT),  n.  [Gr.  n€Tu)-o(TKonos  ob¬ 
serving  the  forehead  ;  perto ttov  the  forehead  -}-  <tko7t6«  a 


[inethyl  +  ethyl  4-  acetic.]  Chem. 
See  VALERIC.  (To  methylate.  I 
meth'yl-ize  (meth'Y-llz),  v.  1. 1 
methyl  ketol.  Chem.  A  ketol, 
Cll vCO-CH2OH,  obtuined  as  a 
colorless  oil  of  feeble  odor,  as  by 
fusing  cane  sugar  with  caustic 
potash. 

meth  yl-ma-lon'ic,  a.  [methyl 
+  malonic.)  See  succinu  b. 
meth  y-lo'Bis(mf;th/T-15'8lB),  n. 
[NL.  ;  meto-  4-  Gr.  iibrj  matter 
+  -osis.)  Geol.  Metasomatism. 
—  meth'y-lot'ic  (-IBt'Yk),  a. 
meth  yl-sul-phu'ric.  a.  Chem. 
Designating  an  acid,  HCH3- 
SO4,  analogous  to  ethylsulphu- 
ric  acid,  obtained  as  a  colorless 
liquid  by  mixing  methyl  alco¬ 
hol  and  sulphuric  acid, 
meth'y-sis  (mC  th'I-«Ts),  ft. 
[NL.,  fr.  Gr.  peOvais  drunken¬ 
ness  j  Habitual  drunkenness, 
me-thys'tlc  (m  t-th  Ys'tl  k),  a. 
[Gr.  pedvcrTiKos.]  Intoxicant, 
me-thys'tl-cin  (-tf-sYn),  n.  [See 
meth YSTic.J  Chem.  A  white, 
tasteless,  crystalline  substance 
extracted  from  the  rootstock 
of  Piper  methysticum  of  the 
South  Sea  Islands  ;  —  called  also 
kanakin. 

metical.  ^  miskal.  f clous. | 
me  tic'u  lous-ly.  adv.ot  metic-| 

II  m<  tif'  (ma'tef'),  u.  m.,  mo¬ 
tive' (-t  ev'),n./.  [F.]  =  metis. 
met 't  gate.  +  mitigate. 
met'lng,  p.  pr.  8f  vb.  n.  of  mete, 
to  dream.  Obs. 

me-tin'u-li»  (mfc-tYn'fl-lYn),  n. 


I  Org.  Chem.  See  .m  eta-  C. 
metire.  f  meter. 

Me'tis  (me'tls),  n.  [Gr.  Mrjnc, 
tr.  pr)T  1?  wisdom,  skill] 

1.  Gr.  Myth.  The  first  wile  of 
Zeus.  His  swallowing  her  dur¬ 
ing  pregnancy  was  the  cuuse  of 
Atheno/s  springing  from  his 
head. 

2.  Astron.  See  asteroid,  Table. 

m^  tis'  (m  a't  e  s'),  n.  m. ;  - 

tisse'  (nm'tes'),n./.  [F.;  akin 
toSp.  mestizo.  8ee  mestizo.  1  A 
person  of  mixed  blood  ;  locally, 
C.S..  octoroon;  ('an.,  half-breed, 
met'l.  met'ld.  met'l-sum  Met¬ 
tle.  mettled,  mettlesome.  R.  Sp. 
met'ly.  •(*  meetly. 
met'o-che  (mCt'o-ke),  n.  [NL., 
fr.  Gr.  p*TO\r)  a  sharing,  fr. 
p.€Te\e iy  to  share  in  ;  pera  with 
+  to  have.]  Arch,  a  = 

metope,  b  metatome. 
met'o-chy  (-kl  >,  n.  [See  met- 
oche.]  Zool.  The  relation  be¬ 
tween  a  gueRt  insect  which  is 
neither  beneficial  nor  injurious 
and  its  host. 

me-tae'clous  (m  (J-te's  h  u  s),  a. 
[mcta-  4-  Gr  ot/cia  house.]  Bot. 
=  hetercecious. 
me  tae'cism  (m  C-te'eY  z  ’m),  n. 
Hot.  =  HETEROtCISM. 
meton.  Abhr.  Metonymy, 
me-ton  o-ma-to'sis  (  m  P-t  6  n'A- 
md-to'sls),  n.  [NL.  ;  meta -  + 
Gr.  ovopa,  ovopaTOS.  name  + 
Change  of  name.  Aonce 

Word. 


watcher  :  cf.  F.  mHoposcopie .]  Study  of  physiognomy ; 
art  of  discovering  character  by  the  features,  or  Hues  of 
the  face.  —  met  o  pos'co-pist  (met/o-pSs'ko-pTst),  11. 

me  tral'gi  a  (me-trSl'jt-d),  n.  [NL.  ;  metro -  -f-  -ulgia.'] 
Med.  Pain  in  the  uterus. 

mePrec-ta'si  a  (mgt'r5k-ta'zhT-d),  n.  [NL.  ;  metro-  + 
ectasia.]  Med.  Dilatatiou  of  the  uterus.  —  met  rec  tat'ic 
(-tSt'Tk),  a. 

me-trec'to  my  (me-trgk'to-ml),  n.  [metro-  +  -ectomy.] 
Eurg.  Hysterectomy. 

met  rec-to'pi-a  (mgt/rgk-to'pT-a)  )  n.  [NL.  metrectopia. 

me-trec'to-py  (me-tr5k'to-pT)  I  See  metro-;  ectopia.] 
Med.  Displacement  of  the  uterus.  —  met  rec-top'ic 
(inSt'rSk-tSp'Tk),  a. 

met'ric  (mSt'rTk),  a.  [L.  metricus ,  Gr.  /ucTpcxo?  :  cf.  F. 
mStrique.  See  meter  rhythm.]  1.  Relating  to  measure¬ 
ment  ;  involving,  or  proceeding  by,  measurement. 

2  [F.  metrique.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  meter  as  a 
standard  of  measurement,  or  pertaining  to  the  decimal 
system  of  measurement  of  which  the  meter  is  the  basis. 

3.  =  metrical,  1. 

metric  geometry,  geometry  that  introduces  the  axioms  of 
distance  and  thence  determines  the  size  of  geometrical 
magnitudes,  as  lengths,  areas,  volumes,  angles.  See  dis¬ 
tance.  —  m.  system,  a  decimal  system  of  weights  and  meas¬ 
ures  originating  in  France  at  the  close  of  the  ISth  century, 
the  use  of  which  is  now  required  by  law  in  the  majority  of 
nations  and  permitted  in  most  of  the  others,  including  the 
United  States  and  England.  The  basis  is  the  meter ,  which 
was  intended  to  be,  and  is  very  nearly,  one  ten-millionth 
part  of  the  distance  measured  on  a  meridian  of  the  earth 
from  the  equator  to  the  pole,  being  equal  to  about  39.37 
inches,  or  3  feet  3g  inches.  Speaking  accurately,  a  meter 
is  the  distance  between  two  lines  on  a  certain  platinum  bar 
kept  in  Paris,  when  this  bar  is  at  0°  C.  or  32°  F.  The  Eng¬ 
lish  Board  of  Trade  value  is  39.370113  inches.  In  the  United 
States  the  accepted  value  is  39.37  inches.  Copies  of  the  Paris 
meter  are  kept  elsewhere,  and  its  value  in  wave  lengths  of 
light  is  also  known  with  very  great  exactness.  Upon  the 
meter  are  based  the  other  primary  units :  the  square  meter , 
the  cubic  meter ,  or  stere ,  the  are  (100  square  meters),  the 
liter  (the  volume  of  a  cube  whose  edge  is  one  tenth  of  a 
meter),  and  the  gram  (the  weight,  very  nearly,  of  distilled 
water  at  4°C.  contained  in  a  cube  whose  edge  is  one  hun¬ 
dredth  of  a  meter).  Successive  multiples  of  the  primary 
units  are  designated  by  the  Greek  prefixes  deca -,  her  to-, 
kilo-}  myria-  ;  successive  parts  by  the  Latin  prefixes  deci -, 
centv-,  and  milli-.  See  Tables.  The  prefixes  mega-  and  m  icro- 
are  sometimes  used  to  denote  a  multiple  by  oue  million, 
and  the  millionth  part,  respectively. 

METRIC  TABLES. 

The  most  commonly  used  names  are  italicized. 

Length. 


Mvriameter. 

10,000  meters 

G.2137  miles. 

A’/  lometer. . . 

1,000  meters 

.62137  mile. 

Hectometer. . 

100  meters 

328  feet  1  inch. 

Dekameter. . 

10  meters 

3H3.7  inches. 

Meter . 

1  meter 

39.37  inches. 

Decimeter... 

0.1  meter 

3.937  inches. 

Centimeter . . 

0.81  meter 

.3937  inch. 

Millimeter... 

0.001  meter 

.0394  inch. 

Surface. 


Hectare . 1 

10,000  square  meters  | 

2.471  acres. 

Are . . . 

100  square  meters 

119.6  square  yards. 

Centare . | 

1  square  meter  I 

1.550  square  inches. 

Some  Common  Measures  and  Weights,  with  their  Metric 
Equivalents  (for  others,  see  measure ;  WEIGHT). 


Corn’n 

Mean- 

Equivalents. 

Common 

Measures. 

Equivalents. 

ILiquid  quart,  U.  S. 

|  Dry  quart,  U.  S.  .. 
Quart,  imperial  . . . 

jGullon,  U.  S . 

Gullon,  imperial  . . 

'Peck,  U.  S . 

iPeck,  imperial .... 

0.1M64  liter. 

Inch  .... 
Foot .... 
Yard.... 

Rod . 

Mile  .... 
Sq.  inch. 
Sq.  foot. 
Sq.yard. 
Sq.  rod.. 
Acre  .... 
Sq.  mile. 
Cu.  inch 

2.54  eentim. 
.3048  meter 
.9144  meter 
5.029  meters 
1.6093  kilom. 
6.452  sq.  eentim. 
.0029  sq.  meter 
.836  sq.  meter 
25.29  sq.  meters 
.4046  hectare 

1 .101  liters. 

1.136  liters. 

3.785  liters. 

4.544  liters. 

8.809  liters. 

9.087  liters. 

Bushel,  imperial. . 
Ounce  avoirdupois 
Pound  avoirdupois 

36.35  liters. 

28.35  grams 

.45.36  kilograms. 

16.39  cu.  eentim. 

Ton,  short . 

.9072  metric  ton. 

Cord .... 

3.624  steres 

Pound  troy . 

.3732~kilogram. 

Capacity. 


Names. 

No.  of 
Liters. 

Metric 

Cubic  Measure. 

K  i  1  o  1  i  t  e  r,  or 

1,000 

100 

10 

1 

0.1 

0.1  cu.  decim. 
10  cu.  eentim. 

1  cu.  eentim. 

Centiliter . 

Milliliter . 

0.01 

0.001 

United  States  Measure. 


1.308  cu.  yds. 

2.837  bn.;  20.417  gals. 

1.135  pk.;  2.0417  gals. 

.908  quart;  1.0567  qts. 
6.1022  cu.  in.;  0.845  gill. 
.0102  cu.  in.;  0.338  fi.  oz. 
.001  cu.  in.;  0.27  fl.  drum 


—  metric  ton,  a  weight  of  1,000  kilograms,  or  2,204.6  pounds 
avoirdupois. 

met'ri  cal  (mgt'ri-kal),  a.  1.  Of  or  pert,  to  meter  ;  ar¬ 
ranged  in  meter  ;  as,  metrical  compositions. 

2.  =  metric,  1,  2. 

me  trl'cian  (ine-trTsh'ftn),  n.  [Cf.  F.  mStricien.  See 
meter  rhythm.]  A  composer  in,  or  student  of,  meter  ; 
a  metrist. 

met  ri  fi  ca'tion  (mgt/rT-fT-ka'slmn),  n.  Composition  in 
metrical  form  ;  versification.  Rare.  Tennyson. 

met'ri-fy  (mgt'rl-fi),  r.  t.  ;  -fied  (-fid) ;  -fy'ing  (-fFIng). 
[L.  metrum  meter  -}-  -fy :  cf .  F.  mitn'fer.']  To  compose  in, 
or  put  into,  meter  ;  to  make  a  metrical  version  of. 

me'trist  (me'trtst;  mSt'rTst ;  277),  n.  [LL.  metrist  a.] 
A  maker  of  verses  ;  also,  one  skillful  in  making  verses  or 
handling  meter  ;  a  metrician. 

Spenser  was  no  mere  metrist ,  but  a  great  composer.  Lowell. 

me-tri'tls  (me-tri'tls),  n.  [NL. ;  metro — |-  -itis.]  Med. 
Inflammation  of  the  womb. 

rne'tro-  (me'tro- ;  mSt'ro-),  metr-.  A  combining  form  from 
Greek  ju.r)rpa,  uterus ,  womb. 

me'tro-cele  (me'tro-sel ;  mgt'ro-),  n.  [metro-  -f  - cele .] 
Med.  Hernia  of  the  uterus. 

me  tro-col'po-cele  (-kSl'po-sel),  n.  [metro-  +  colpocele .] 
Med.  Hernial  protrusion  of  the  uterus  into  the  vagina. 

met'ro  graph  (mSt'ro-graf),  w.  (Gr.  ptTpov  measure  -f- 

—  graph.]  An  instrument  attached  to  a  locomotive  to  re¬ 
cord  its  speed  and  the  number  and  duration  of  its  stops. 

me-trol'o-gy  (me-tr51'c*-jT),  n.  [Gr.  purpou  measure  -f- 
- logy .]  The  science  of,  or  a  system  of,  weights  and  meas¬ 
ures  ;  also,  a  treatise  on  the  subject. — met'ro-log'i-cal 
(mSt'ro-lQj'T-kal),  a.  —  me-trol'o-gist  (me-tr51'6-jist),  n. 

—  ipet'ro-logue  (mSt'ro-log),  w. 

met  ro-ma'ni  a  (mSt'ri-ma'nT-d),  n.  [Gr.  perpov  measure 
-{-mania:  cf.  F.  metromanie.]  A  mania  for  writing  verses. 
— metTo-ma'ni  ac(-5k).n.  <(•«.— met  - 
ro-ma  ni'a-cal  (-md-nl'a-kdl),  a. 

met'ro  nome  (mSt'ro-nom),  n.  [Gr. 
perpov  measure  -f-  vopo<s  law  :  cf.  F. 
metronome ,  It.  melronomo.]  An  instru¬ 
ment  for  marking  exact  time,  esp.  in 
music.  The  usual  form,  called  Maelzel’s 
metronome  from  J.  B.  Maelzel,  who 
claimed  its  invention  in  1816,  is  essen¬ 
tially  a  clock-moved  pendulum  swing¬ 
ing  on  a  pivot  near 
its  center,  and 
having  a  leaden 
ball  at  its  lower  , 
end  and  a  sliding 
weight  on  the  up¬ 
per  end,  by  which 
the  number  of 


British  Measure. 


1.308  cubic  yds. 
2.75  bu.j  22.01  gals. 
8.SH qts.;  2.201  gals. 
0.880  quart. 
0.704  gill. 

0.352  fl.  oz. 

0.28  fl.  dram. 


Weight. 


Maelzel’e  Metro¬ 
nome. 


Name. 

Number 

of 

Grams. 

Weight  of  what 
Quantity  of  Waterat 
Maximum  Density. 

Avoirdupois 

Weight. 

Metric  Ton ,  Mil- 
lier.  or  Tonneau 

1,000,000 

1  cubic  meter 

2204.6  lbs. 

Quintal . 

100,000 

1  hectoliter 

220.46  lbs. 

Mvriagram . 

10,000 

1  dekaliter 

emhi:  n>,. 

Kilogram ,  or  Kilo 

l.ooo 

1  liter 

2.2046  lbs. 

Hectogram . 

100 

1  deciliter 

3.5274  oz. 

Dekagram . 

10 

10  cubic  centimeters 

.3527  oz. 

Grant . 

1 

1  cubic  centimeter 

15.432  gr. 

Decigram . 

0.1 

.1  cubic  centimeter 

1.5432  gr. 
.1543 gr. 

Centigram . 

0.01 

10  cubic  millimeters 

Milligram . 

0.001 

1  cubic  millimeter 

.0154  gr. 

strokes  per  minute  is  regulated, 
met  ro  nom'ic  (-nom'lk),  a.  Of  or 
pert,  to  a  metronome  or  the  marking 
of  time  w  ith  it.  —  metronomic  mark,  a 
mark  at  the  beginning  of  a  piece  of 
music  to  show  its  tempo  according  to  the  metronome.  Thus 
M.M.  -^  =  110  means  that  the  sliding  weight  of  Maelzel’s 
metronome  is  to  be  set  at  110,  and  the  music  played  at  the 
rate  of  110  time  units  (in  this  case  crotchets)  to  the  minute, 
me  tro-nym'ic  (me'tro-ntm'Tk ;  mSt'ro-;  277),  a.  [Gr. 
prjrpwvvpiKoi;  pyrrip  mother  -f-  6 wpa,  ovopa,  name.] 
Derived  from  the  name  of  the  mother  or  other  female 
ancestor  ;  as,  a  metronymic  name  or  appellation  ;  also,  de¬ 
noting  such  derivation;  as,  a  metronymic  suffix  ;  —  disting, 
from  patronymic n.  A  metronymic  name  or  appellation, 
met'ro-pole  (mSt'ro-pol),  n.  [Cf.  F.  mctropole.  See  me¬ 
tropolis.]  1.  A  chief  town  ;  a  metropolis.  Obs. 

2.  Eccl.  A  metropolitan  see ;  a  metropolis. 


met  o-pan-tral'gi-a  (mgt^-p&n- 
tr&l'jl-d).  u.  [NL.  See  metop- 
ic  ;  antrum;  -algia.]  Med. 
Pain  in  the  frontal  sinuses, 
met  o-pan-tri'tis  (-trl'tls).  n. 
[NL.  See  metopic;  antrum; 
-itis.]  Med.  Inflammation  of 
the  frontal  sinuses, 
met'o-pe  (met'fi-pS),  n.  [See 
metopic.]  Zool.  The  middle 
anterior  portion  of  a  crab,  in¬ 
cluding  tne  orbital  cavities  and 
the  parts  between  them, 
met'o-pism  (m  6  t'0-p  T  z  ’m),  n. 
Anat.  Condition  of  having  a 
persistent  frontal  suture, 
met'o-po-man  cy  (-pO-m&n'sY), 
n.  [Gr.  ptrioTTOv  forehead  4- 
-mancf/.]  Fortune  telling  by 
physiognomy. 

me-tos'te-on  ( mf-tfis'tS-On ),  n. 
[NL. ;  meta-  -I-  Gr.  oareov 
bone.]  Zool.  The  posterolateral 
ossification  in  the  sternum  of 
birds  —  me-tos'te  al  (-<Il),  a. 
met-o'vum  (m  5  t-6'v  u  ml.  n. 
[NL.  :  meta- A-  oru/n.]  Biol.  An 
e;'g  cell  with  its  surrounding 
nutritive  matter.  Haeckel. 

met-ox'a-zine  (mft-fik'sd-zln  ; 
-zen;  184),  n.  Also  -zin.  Chem. 
See  oxazinf.. 

met-ox'e-nous  (m?t-5k'sP-nus), 
a.  [Irreg.  fr.  meta-  4-  Gr. 
guest.]  Bot.  Metoecious. 
metr-.  See  metro-. 
met'ran  (m  e  t'r  d  n),  n.  Eccl. 
The  metropolitan  of  Abyssinia; 
theAbuna.— met'ran-ate  (-at),n. 
met  ra-n®'mi-a,  or  -ne'mi-a 


(m  8  t'r d-n  i'm  Y-d),  n.  [NL. ; 
metro-  4-  ansemda.]  Med.  Aute- 
mia  of  the  uterus, 
met  ra-to'ni-a  (-t  6'n  T-a),  n. 
[NL.  :  metro-  4-  atonia.]  Med. 
Atony  of  the  uterus, 
me'tfe  (me'tfr).  Var.  of  meter. 
metredate.  d*  mithuidate. 
metrede.  n.  (Cf.  mete  to  dream, 
and  for  the  last  part  kindred.] 
A  dream.  Obs. 

me'tre-ly,  adv.  Metrically.  Obs. 
me'trer  t  meteker. 
me'tret  (me'tn't),  w.  Any  of 
the  decimal  subdivisions  of  the 
meter,  the  first  being  the  deci¬ 
meter.  the  second  the  centime¬ 
ter,  and  so  on.  G.  J.  Stoneu. 
me-tre'ta  (mt-tre'td),  n.  I  L. 
See  METRETKS.]  See  measure, 
Table.  [measure,  Tabic. | 
me-trete'  (mf-tret'),  n.  Seel 
me  tre 'tes  ( mf-tre'tez).  n.  [L. 
metreta ,  Gr.  fieTpTjTij*.]  See 
measure.  Table. 
me-tre'za  ( m5-tra'zd),  n.  [See 
mistress.]  A  mistress.  Ohs. 
me'tri-a  (me'tn-d),  n.  [NL., 
fr.  Gr.  prjrpa  womb.]  Med. 
Puerperal  fever, 
met'ri-cal-ly,  adv.  of  metrical. 
met'ri-cism  (-rY-eYz’m),  n.  Met¬ 
rical  composition;  versification, 
met'ri-cist  (-sYst),  n.  A  metrist. 
met'rl-cize  (-6Tz).  v.  t.  To  ana¬ 
lyze  metrically  ;  to  scan, 
met'ri-clze,  v.  t.  To  change 
into  or  express  in  the  metric  sys¬ 
tem. 

met'rl-date.  +  mithridatr. 


Me-trid'i-um  ( m6-trYd'Y-4Zm ),  n. 
[XL.,  fr.  Gr.  orjrpiSios  having 
a  womb,  fruitful.]  Zool.  A  ge¬ 
nus  of  sea  anemones  having  two 
kinds  of  tentucles,  of  whicn  the 
longer  are  plumose  or  pinnate. 
M.  marginatum  is  common  on 
the  New  England  coast, 
met'rl-fi-cate,  v.  t.  [Cf.  LL. 
metrijicure,  E.  METRIFY.]  To 
write  in  meter.  Obs. 
met'ri-fi  er  (m  P  t'rY-f  Y'6  r),  n. 
One  who  metrifics. 

||  me'tri  gra'ti-a.  [L.]  For  the 
sake  of  the  meter, 
met  rl-o-ce-phal'lc  (-6-sP-fftl'- 
Yk),  n.  [Gr.  /aerpio?  moderate 
4-  cephalic.]  Ortnocephalic. 
metriour.  f  meteker.  106s. | 
me'tro,  n.  (It.  &  Sp.]  Meter.| 
me  tro-car^i-no'ma.  n.  [NL.  ; 
metro- carcinoma.]  Med.  Car¬ 
cinoma  of  the  uterus, 
met'ro-chrome  ( mPt'ro-krdm), 
n.  [Gr.  pirpo’.'  measure  4-  XP"* 
pa  color.]  An  instrument  for 
measuring  colors, 
me'tro-clyst  (m  e't  r6-k  1  Y  st  ; 
mfit'rO-),  u.  [metro-  4-  c///.«der.] 
Med.  An  instrument  used  for 
washing  out  the  uterus, 
me-troc'ra-cy  (mP-trbk'rd-sY), 
n.  [Gr.  pyTyp ,  pTjTpos,  mother 
4-  -craci/.]  See  MATRIARCHY. 

—  me  tro-crat'lc  (-krfit'Tk),  a. 
me  tro-cys-to'sis  (rn  e't  r  A-s  Y  s- 
to'sis:  nu't'r*-),  n.  (  NL.;  metro- 
4-  -cyst  +  -osis.]  Med.  Forma¬ 
tion  of  cysts  in  the  uterus. 


me  tro-dyn'i-u  <-dYu'Y-^.  ;  -dl'- 
nY-d),  n.  [NL.;  metro-  4-  -ody- 
nia.  ]  Med.  l  am  in  the  uterus, 
me-trom'e-ter  (mMrCm't-tPr), 
n.  [metro-  +  -n.'ier.)  Med.  = 
II YSTEROMETER.  (nomiC.J 

met'ro-nom'l-cal,  .'T.  Metro- 1 
met  ro-nom'i  cal-ly,  adv.  of 

MKTKONGMICAL. 

me-tron'o-my  (mP-tr 8 n'C-mf), 
n.  [See  metronome.]  Meas¬ 
urement  by  a  metronome, 
me-tron'y  my  (-I-mY),  n.  Us« 
of  metrony  niics. 

Me'tro-on  (me'tro-Bn),  n.  [Gr. 
Mrjrp^ou.]  Class.  Arch  tool.  A 
temple  of  the  mother  goddess, 
or  Great  Mother  (which  see), 
me  tro-pa-ral'y-Eis  ( me'tro-pd- 
ril'Y-sls;  mPt'rA-),  n.  [NL.  5 
metro-  +  paralysis.]  Med.  Pa¬ 
ralysis  of  the  uterus, 
me'  tro-path'i-a  ( -path  'Y-d ),  me- 
trop'a-thy  (mP-tr8n'd-thY),  n* 
[NL.  metropathia.  See  metro-  ; 
-path Y.]  Med.  1)  sense  of  the 
uterus.— me'tro  path'ic(-pftth'- 
lk),  a. 

me  tro-per'i-to-nl'tis  (-prr'Y-t.3- 
uI'tYs),  n.  [NL. ;  metro- A- peri¬ 
tonitis.]  Med.  a  Inflammation 
of  the  uterus  and  the  perito¬ 
neum.  b  Peritonitis  following 
metritis. 

me  tro-phle-bl'tls  (-flP-hl'tYs), 
n.  [NL.  ;  mrtro-  +  phlebitis.] 
Med.  Inflammation  ol  the  veins 
of  the  uterus. 

met  ro-pho-tog'ra-phy  (mPt'rA- 
fA-tBg'rd-fY),  n.  [Gr.  pirpov 


food,  foot ;  out,  oil ;  chair  ;  go  ;  sing,  ii)k  ;  *ben,  thin ;  nature,  verdure  (250) ;  K  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144) ;  boN  ;  yet ;  zh  =  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Gcmi. 

Full  explanations  of  Abbreviations,  Signs,  etc.,  Immediately  precede  the  Vocabulary. 
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me  trop'O  lis  (me-trBp'S-lTs),  n. ;  pi.  E.  -uses  (-gz  ;  -Tz),  Gr. 
-lew  or,  incorrectly,  -les.  [L.  metropolis,  Gr.  pr)Tpo- 
woA«,  prop.,  the  mother  city  (in  relation  to  colonies) ; 
nyvqp  mother  -f  ttoAc?  city.  See  mother  ;  police.] 

1.  Lccl.  The  seat,  or  see,  of  a  metropolitan  (which  see, 

def.  1).  “  The  great  metropolis  and  see  of  Rome.’*  Shak. 

2.  The  chief  or  capital  city  of  a  country,  state,  etc. 

[Edinburgh]  gray  metropolis  of  the  North.  Tennyson. 

3.  A  principal  seat  or  center  ;  as,  a  metropolis  of  religion 
or  commerce. 

4.  Zodl.  iC :  Bot.  The  region  where  a  particular  species  of 
plant  or  animal,  or  a  group  of  species,  is  most  abundant. 
6.  The  mother  or  parent  city  or  state  of  a  colony  ;  —  orig. 
used  of  Greek  cities  or  states. 

Thus  .  .  .  did  Cambridge  become,  in  the  true  Greek  sense  of  a 
much-abused  word,  the  met/  opal  is,  or  “  mother  town,"  of  Uurt- 
ford.  J  pjgfa, 

metro-pol'i-tan  (mgt'ro-p51'T-tftn),  a.  [L.  metropolitans 
of  a  metropolis.]  1.  L'ccl.  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  designat¬ 
ing,  a  metropolis  or  metropolitan  ;  characteristic  of,  or 
befitting,  a  metropolis  or  metropolitan ;  as,  metropolitan 
authority ;  metropolitan  bishops. 

2.  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  being,  a  metropolis,  or  principal 
city  ;  as,  metropolitan  trade  ;  metropolitan  luxury. 

3.  Of,  pert,  to,  or  being,  the  mother  country.  Obs.  or  R. 

4.  Chief;  leading;  principal.  Obs. 

met  ro-pol'i  tan,  n.  [L.  metropolitanus.]  1.  Eccl.  A 
bishop  who  has  oversight  of  the  bishops  of  a  province  (cf. 
patriarch,  7i.,  3),  His  see  is  an  ecclesiastical  metropolis, 
and  orig.  was  usually,  and  now  often  is,  the  civil  metropolis 
•r  capital  of  a  province  or  country.  In  the  branches  of 
the  Eastern  Church  a  metropolitan  has  oversight  of  the 
bishops  of  a  province  (or  in  some  cases  a  country)  and 
ranks  below  the  patriarch  (when  there  is  one)  and  above 
an  archbishop.  In  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  a  metro¬ 
politan  is  an  archbishop  with  suffragans.  In  the  Church 
of  England  a  metropolitan  has  oversight  over  a  province. 
There  are  two  in  England,  the  archbishops  of  Canterbury 
and  York,  and  one  in  Canada  and  one  in  Australia. 

2.  A  chief  town  or  city  ;  metropolis.  Now  Rare. 

3.  =  METROPOLIS,  3.  Obs. 

4.  One  who  lives  in,  or  has  the  manners,  customs,  or  ideas 
of,  a  (or  the)  metropolis  (sense  2). 

5.  Gr.  Hist.  A  citizen  of  a  metropolis  (sense  5). 

met  ro-pol'l-tan  ate  (-at),  n.  The  see  or  office  of  a  metro¬ 
politan  bishop.  Milman 

me  trop'o  lite  (me-tr<5p'6-lit),  n.  [L.  melropolita,  Gr. 
/ArjTpo7roAiT»)?.]  1.  Eccl.  A  metropolitan.  Barrow. 

2.  A  metropolis.  Obs. 

me  tror-rha'gi  a  (me'trtf-ra'jT-d  ;  mgt'r#-),72.  [NL. ;  me¬ 
tro-  -j- -rhagia.]  Med.  Profuse  bleeding  from  the  womb,esp. 
such  as  is  not  menstrual.  —  me  tror-rhag'ic  (-rSj'Tk),  a. 
me  tror  rhe'a,  or  -rhee'a  (-re'd),  n.  [NL.  ;  metro-  -f- 
-rhea.]  Med.  Any  abnormal  discharge  from  the  uterus. 
Me  tro-sl-de'ros  (-tro-sT -de'rbs),  n.  [NL. ;  Gr.  pmpa  heart 
of  a  tree  -f-  orSrjpos  iron.]  Bot.  A  genus  of  myrtaceous 
trees  or  shrubs,  natives  chiefly  of  the  Pacific  islands.  The 
rather  large  flowers  are  borne  in  2-3-forked  cymes,  their 
numerous  bright  red  stamens  making  them  ornamental. 
M.  vera  is  the  iron  tree  of  .lava.  Several  plants  cultivated 
under  this  name  belong  to  the  genus  Calfistemon. 

-metry.  [See -meter.]  A  suffix  denoting  art,  process,  or 
science,  of  measuring  ;  as,  acidi metry,  clirono metry. 
met'tle  (m5t'’l),  n.  [E.  metal,  used  in  a  tropical  sense  in 
allusion  to  the  temper  of  the  metal  of  a  sword  blade.  See 
metal.]  Quality  of  temperament  or  disposition  ;  spirit, 
esp.  as  regards  honor,  fortitude,  ardor,  etc. ;  courage  ;  ar¬ 
dor.  “  What  mettle  his  heart  is  made  of.”  South. 

Gentlemen  of  brave  mettle.  Shak. 

on,  upon,  or  to  (one’s),  mettle,  incited  or  roused  to  the  use 
of  one’s  best  efforts  ;  in  the  highest  state  of  efficiency, 
met'tled  (-’Id),  a.  Having,  or  full  of,  mettle  ;  mettlesome, 
met'tle-some  (mSt/’l-sftm),  a.  Full  of  mettle,  or  spirit ; 
having  natural  ardor  ;  fiery  ;  as,  a  mettlesome  horse. 

Syn.  —  See  spirited. 

—  met'tle-some-ly,  adv.  —  met'tle  some  ness,  n. 

||  me'um  (me'um),  7i.  [L.,  neut.  of  metis  mine.]  Lit., 

mine;  —  used  in  meum  ettuum,  or  meum  and  tuum  ;  as, 
to  confound  meum  and  tuum,  to  fail  to  distinguish  one’s 
own  property  from  that  of  others;  to  be  dishonest, 
meuse,  muse  (mus ;  miiz),  n.  [From  F.  musse,  OF.  muce. 
Cf.  muset.]  1.  A  gap  or  hole,  as  in  a  hedge  or  wall,  through 
which  a  wild  animal  is  accustomed  to  pass;  a  muset. 

2.  Fig.  :  A  loophole,  or  opening  for  escape.  Ohs.  or  R. 
Metis  nier’ s'  the'o  rem  unG'nyaz').  Geom.  The  theorem 
that  the  center  of  curvature  of  any  plane  section  at  any 
point  of  a  surface  is  the  projection  upon  its  plane  of  the 
center  of  curvature  of  the  normal  section  at  the  same 


point  and  through  the  same  tangent  line  ;  —  enounced 
(1777)  by  J.  B.  M.  Meusnier,  a  French  savant  (1754-93).^ 
mew  (mu),  n.  [AS.  mxw,  akin  to  D.  meeuw,  G.  mowe, 
OHG.  mih ,  I cel.  ///dr.]  A  gull ;  esp.,  the  common  Euro¬ 
pean  gull  (Larus  canas),  also  called  mew  gull. 
mew,  n.  [ME.  mue,  mewe,  F.  mue  change  of  feathers, 
scales,  skin,  fr.  muer  to  molt,  mew.  See  mew  to  rnolt.J 

1.  A  cage  for  hawks,  esp.  while  mewing. 

2.  A  coop  or  cage  for  animals,  esp.  formerly  for  fattening 
fowls.  Obs.  except,  Dial.  Eng.,  a  breeding  cage,  as  for 
canaries. 

Full  many  a  fat  partrich  had  he  in  mewe  Chaucer. 

3.  Act  of  mewing,  or  molting;  fig.,  process  of  transfor¬ 
mation  ,  —  in  phrase  in,  or  in  the,  mew.  Obs. 

4.  Confinement;  concealment;  also,  place  of  confinement 
or  concealment ;  hiding  place  ;  den. 

Forthcoming  from  her  darksome  mew.  Spenser. 
Violets  in  their  secret  mews.  IVordsworth. 

5.  [pi.  in  form,  but  usually  construed  as  a  sing.]  a  The 
royal  stables  in  London,  built  on  the  site  of  the  king’s 
mews  for  hawks,  b  Hence,  a  stable  or  range  of  stables 
round  an  open  space  or  area. 

mew.  v.  t. ;  mewed  (mud) ;  mew'ing.  [ME.  muen,  F.  muer, 
fr.  L.  niutare  to  change.  Cf.  mad,  a.,  mew  a  cage,  molt, 
mutable.]  1.  To  shed,  cast,  or  change  (feathers);  to 
molt ;  — said  of  birds,  esp.  hawks.  Archaic . 

2.  To  shed  or  change,  as  color  or  a  coat.  Obs. 

3.  To  shed  or  cast  (the  horns);  also,  to  shed  the  horns 
from  (the  head) ;  —  said  of  a  stag.  Obs. 

Nine  times  the  moon  had  mewed  her  horns  Dryden 
mew.  v.  i.  1.  To  cast  the  feathers  ;  to  molt ;  hence,  to 
change  ;  to  put  on  a  new  appearance.  Archaic. 

Now  everything  doth  mew, 

And  shifts  his  rustic  winter  robe  Turbervile. 

2.  Of  a  stag,  to  shed  or  cast  the  horns.  Obs. 
mew.  v.  t.  [From  mew  a  cage.]  1.  To  put  or  keep  (a 
hawk)  in  a  mew,  esp.  when  molting. 

2.  To  confine  or  shut,  as  capons,  in  a  coop  for  fattening  ; 

—  often  with  up.  Obs. 

3.  To  shut  up;  to  inclose  ;  to  confine  or  conceal,  as  in  a 
cage  or  other  inclosure  ;  —  now  more  commonly  with  up. 

More  pity  that  the  eagle  should  be  mewed.  Shak. 
Close  mewed  in  their  sedans,  for  fear  of  air  Dryden 
mew.  v.  i.  [Of  imitative  origin  ;  cf.  G.  iniauen.]  To  utter 
a  cry  sounding  like  mew,  as  a  cat ;  to  cry  as  a  cat ;  miaow. 
Formerly,  persons  did  this  to  express  contempt. 

A  little  screech  owl  mewed  plaintively.  Century  Mag. 
mew,  v.  t.  To  utter  by  mewing  ;  to  miaow, 
mew.  n.  ti*  inter  j.  The  common  cry  of  a  cat ;  miaow  ;  also, 
an  imitation  of  this  cry,  formerly  used  to  express  contempt, 
mewl  (inul),  v.  i.i&t.;  mewled  (muld) ;  mewl'ing  [Cf. 
miaul,  mew'  (of  a  cat).]  1.  To  cry  weakly,  as  a  young 
child  ;  to  whimper  ;  to  squall. 

2.  To  cry  as  a  cat ;  to  mew. 
mewl,  n.  Act  or  sound  of  mewling. 

Mex'i-can  (mSk'sT-kdn),  a.  [Cf.  Sp.  Mejicano,  formerly 
Mexicano .]  Of  or  pertaining  to  Mexico  or  its  people. 
Mexican  almond,  the  Malabar  almond.  —  M.  asphalt.  =  cha- 
papote.  —  M.  bedbug,  the  cone-nose.— M  boll  weevil,  the 
boll  weevil.  —  M.  cloth.  =  mexicaine.  —  M.  clover,  a  tropi¬ 
cal  American  rubiaceous  herb  (Richardsonia  scabra)  some¬ 
times  cultivated  as  a  forage  plant.  Its  roots  furnish  a 
substitute  for  ipecacuanha.  —  M.  coca.  =  Mexican  clover. 

—  M.  copal  Mexican  elemi. —  M.  coral  drops.  See  Bes- 
sera.—  M.  dollar.  =  dollar,  5.  —  M.  elemi.  See  elemi  d 

—  M.  fire  plant  a  The  annual  poinsettia.  b  The  mock 
cypress.  —  M.  hog.  a  peccary.  —  M.  ivy,  the  cobaea.  —  M. 
jacana.  See  jacana.—  M.  lac,  a  resinous  exudate  of  the 
tree  Croton  draco .  —  M.  mulberry,  a  small-leaved  Mexican 
species  of  mulberry  (Morus  microphylla).  —  M.  oat.  a  dark- 
colored  variety  of  oat,  esp.  adapted  for  cultivation  in  arid 
regions.  —  M.  onyx,  a  translucent  veined  and  partv-col- 
ored  variety  of  aragonite,  from  Tecali  and  other  Mexi¬ 
can  localities,  and  the  southwestern  United  States.  See 
alabaster,  lb  — M.  orange  flower,  the  handsome  white- 
flowered  rutaceous  shrub  Choisya  trimata.  —  M.  palmetto,  a 
palmetto  or  fan  palm  {Inodes  mexicana)  of  southern  Texas 
and  adjacent  Mexico,  resembling  the  cabbage  palmetto  of 
Florida.  —  M.  persimmon,  a  persimmon  tree  ( Diospyros  lex- 
ana)  of  Texas  and  Mexico,  having  small  cuneate  leaves 
and  black  fruit  much  inferior  to  the  common  persimmon. 

—  M.  plum.  =  ciruela.  —  M.  poppy,  a  tropical  American 
prickly  papaveraceous  herb  (Argcmone  mexicana)  having 
large  yellow  flowers;  hence,  any  other  species  of  Arge- 
mone.—  M.  rose,  the  portulaca.  —  M  snakeroot.  a  West  Amer¬ 
ican  asclepiadaceous  herb  (Asrlepiodora  decumbens)  used 
as  a  specific  for  snake  bite.  —  M.  snapper,  the  red  snapper 
(Lutianus  ay  a).  —  M.  star,  or  Mexican  star  of  Bethlehem,  the 
frostflower.  —  M.  subregion.  Zoogeog.  =  Central  Ameri¬ 
can  subregion.  —  M.  tea,  a  rank-scented  tropical  Ameri¬ 
can  pigweed  (Chenopodium  ambrosioides),  naturalized  as 


a  weed  throughout  the  United  States.  It  is  used  in  medi¬ 
cine  as  a  tonic  and  emmenagogue.  —  Mexican  thistle,  a  tall 
thistle  (Curduus  conspictius)  native  of  Mexico  and  Central 
America,  having  heads  of  yellow  flowers,  the  involucral 
bracts  being  bright  red.  —  M.  tiger,  the  jaguar.  —  M.  walnut, 
a  walnut  (Juglans  rupestris)  of  the  southwestern  United 
States  and  Mexico;  also,  its  fruit  or  nut,  which  is  similar 
to  that  of  the  black  walnut.  —  M.  whisk.  =  broomroot. 
Mex'i  can  (m£k'sT-kdn),  7i.  1.  A  native  or  inhabitant  of 

Mexico.  The  Mexicans  comprise  a  dominant  white  popu¬ 
lation  of  Spanish  descent,  mestizos,  and  Indian  tribes 
ranging  in  culture  from  the  totally  savage  Serbs  co  the 
civilized  Mayas.  See  Aztec,  Maya,  Mixtec,  Zapotec. 

2.  Short  for  Mexictni  dollar.  See  dollar,  5. 

Me  zen'tl  US  (ine-zgn'ahI-22S),  7t.  [L.]  In  ancient  Italian 

legend,  a  cruel  Etruscan  king  who  aided  Turnus  against 
j£neas.  He  bound  living  persons  face  to  face  with  dead 
ones,  leaving  them  to  starve.  Eventually  he  was  exiled. 
—  Me  zen'tian  (-shan),  a.  —  Me  zen'tism  (-tfz’m),  n. 
me-ze're-Oll  (me-ze're-on),  7i.  [F.  miz&reon.  Per.  mazar- 

yun  spurge  olive.]  1.  A  small  European  thymelaeaceous 
shrub  {Daphne  zereum),  cultivated  for  its  fragrant  lilac- 
purple  flowers,  which  appear  before  the  leaves.  Its  acrid 
bark  is  used  in  medicine  (see  mezekeum,  2).  The  scarlet 
fruit  is  sometimes  found  as  an  adulterant  of  black  pepper. 
2.  =  MEZEREUM,  2. 

me-ze're-um  (-ftm),  n.  [NL.]  1.  =  mezereon,  1. 

2.  Rharm.  &  Med.  The  dried  bark  of  mezereon  or  some 
other  European  species  of  Daphne,  used  externally  as  a  vesi¬ 
catory  and  irritant,  and  internally  as  a  diuretic,  diapho¬ 
retic,  and  stimulant  in  rheumatism,  syphilis,  scrofula,  etc. 
me-zu'zah,  me  zu'za  (mS-zoo'za),  n.  ;  lleb.  pi.  -zoth 
(-zoth).  [Heb.  ttrtzuzah  doorpost.]  Among  the  orthodox 
Hebrew's,  a  piece  of  parchment  bearing  the  passages  Deut. 
vi.  4-9  and  xi.  13-2.'  written  in  twenty-two  lines.  It  is 
rolled  up  in  a  wooden,  metal,  or  glass  case  or  tube  and  at¬ 
tached  to  the  doorpost  as  both  the  passages  command.  On 
the  outer  side  of  the  top  of  the  parchment  is  inscribed  the 
name  of  God  Shaddai ,  left  visible  through  an  opening. 

II  mez'za  ma  jol'l  ca  (mSd'za  ma-yol'T-ka).  [It.  See  mez¬ 
zo;  majolica.]  Ceram.  Italian  pottery  of  the  epoch  and 
general  character  of  majolica,  but  less  brilliantly  decorated, 
esp.  such  pottery  without  tin  enamel,  but  painted  and 
glazed.  Also,  improperly,  Hispano-Moresque  ware, 
mez'za-nine  (mSz'd-ntn  ;  -nen  ;  277),  n.  [F.  mezzanine. 
It.  mezzanino,  fr.  mezzano  middle,  fr.  mezzo  middle,  half. 
See  mezzo.]  1.  Arch.  a  Also  mezzanine  floor  nr  story.  A 
low  story  between  two  nigh  ones,  esp.  between  the 
ground  floor  and  the  story  above ;  an  entresol ;  also,  a 
partial  low  story  introduced  in  the  height  of  a  main  story; 
a  low  story,  as  of  a  back  part  of  a  building,  which  is  not 
on  the  same  level  with  the  corresponding  story  of  the  main 
building,  as  in  cases  where  the  floors  of  the  back  part  are 
on  a  level  with  landings  of  the  staircase  of  the  main  build¬ 
ing.  b  A  flooring  laid  over  a  floor  to  bring  it  up  to  some 
height  or  level. 


2.  Also  mezzanine  floor.  Theat.  A  floor  under  the  stage, 
from  which  various  contrivances,  as  traps,  are  worked. 

II  mez'zo  (mSd'zo ),//.  [It.,  fr.  I..  medius  middle,  half.  See 
mid,  a.]  Music.  Mean;  middling;  not  extreme, 
mez'zo  for'te  (ffir'ta),  moderately  loud.  —  m.  or-ches'tra  (6r- 
kes'tia),  w  ith  but  half  the  orchestra.  —  m.  pia'no  (pya'no), 
moderately  soft. 

mez  zo-re-lie'vo  (  re-le'vo),  ||  mez'zo-rl-lie'vo  (-re-lya'- 

vo),  n. ;  pi.  E.  -vos  (-voz),  It.  mezzi-rilievi  (mgd'ze-re- 
lya've).  [It.  mezzo  rilievo.]  Half  relief.  See  relief. 

mez'zo-so-pra'no  (mSd'zo-sS-pra'no),  n.  [It.]  Music,  a 
A  voice  of  medium  compass  and  having  somewhat  full, 
deep  quality  between  that  of  the  soprano  and  contralto, 
b  A  person  having  such  a  voice.  —  mez'ZO-SO-pra'no,  a. 


mezzo-soprano  clef,  the  C  clef  on  the  second  line  of  the  staff, 
mez'zo- tint  (niSd'zo-tTnt ;  mSz'o- ;  277),  n.  [See  mezzo- 
tinto. ]  1.  A  half  tint.  Obs.  or  Archaic. 

2  .  a  A  manner  of  engraving  on  copper  or  steel  by  working 
on  a  surface  previously  roughened  with  a  cradle,  removing 
the  roughness  in  places  by  scraping,  burnishing,  etc.,  to 
produce  the  requisite  light  and  shade.  It  is  well  adapted 
to  broad  and  velvety  effects,  b  An  engraving  so  produced, 
mez'zo-tint.  v.  t. ;  -tint'ed;  -tint'ing.  To  engrave  in,  or 
represent  by,  mezzotint.  —  mez'zo-tint'er  (-tin'ter),  n. 
mez  zo  tin'to  (nigd'zo-tin'to ;  mgz'o-),  ?/.  [It.  mezzo  half 
-j-  Unto  tinted,  p.  p.  of  tingere  to  dye,  color,  tinge,  L.  tin- 
gere.  See  mezzo;  -tint.]  Mezzotint, 
mho  (mo),  n.  [Anagram  of  ohm.]  Elec.  A  unit  of  con¬ 
ductivity,  being:  the  reciprocal  of  the  ohm. 
mhom'e-ter  (in5m'e-ter ;  mo'me-),  7i.  [mho  -f-  -meter.] 
Elec.  An  instrument  for  measuring  conductivity. 


measure  4-  photograj/hy.]  = 

PIIOTOORAMMETRY.  I  Obs.  | 
met  ro-pol'ic,  a.  Metropolitan  | 
metropolis,  n.  Metropolis.  Obs. 
met'  ro  pol'i-tan-cy  (m  e  t'r  rt- 
p51't-t/7n-sT),  n.  btate  or  posi¬ 
tion  of  being  metropolis.  Rare. 
met  ro-pol'i  tan  ism  (-pfll'Y- 
tdn-tz’m),  n.  See -ism.  [-ize.| 
met  ro-pol'i  tan-ize.  v.  t.  See| 
met  ro-pol'l  tan-ship',  n.  See 
-sin  i*.  [ical.  R.| 

met  ro-pol'i-tic.  a.  Metronolit-| 
met  ro-po  lit'i-cal  (mC't'rO-pO- 
llt'i-kfll),  a.  metropolitan, 
a.,  1.  [metropolitical.| 
met  ro-po-lit'i-cal-ly,  adv.  of| 
me  trop-to'sis  ( me'trfip-tS'sYs ), 
n.  [NL.  ;  metro-  +  Gr.  Trroxri? 
a  falling.]  Med.  Prolapse  of 
the  uteruN 

met  ro  ra'di-o-scope'  (mH'rfi- 
ra/fll-fi-sk25p/),  n.  [Gr.  fxerpov 
measure  +  radio-  +  -jcco/>e.]  An 
apparatus  for  measuring  cath¬ 
ode  rays. 

me'tror-rhex'ig  (m  e  tr  <5-r5k'- 
sTs:  inft'nM,  n.  [NL.  ;  metro-  4- 
Gr.  pyiisa  bursting.]  Med.  Rup¬ 
ture  of  the  uterus, 
me'tror  tho'sis  (me'trBr-thfi'- 
sts:  mCt'rOr-),  n.  [NL.;  metro.  4- 
Gr.  6p9u)<r<<;  a  making  straight.] 
Med.  Rectification  of  a  mis¬ 
placed  uterus. 

me  tro-sal  pln-gi'tis,  n.  [NL.  : 
metro-  4-  salpingitis.}  Med.  In¬ 
flammation  of  the  uterus  and 
the  Fallopian  tubes, 
me 'tro  scope  (m  e'tr  8-s  k  f)  p  ; 
met'rO-),  n.  [metro-  4-  -scope.] 
Med.  A  modification  of  the 


stethoscope  for  auscultating  the 

uterus  from  the  Vagina. 
me-troB'co-py  (me-tifis'kfi-pY ), 
n.  [metro-  4-  -scop ft . )  Med.  In¬ 
spection  of  the  uterus  with  an 
endoscope  or  other  instrument, 
me  tro-stax  'is  (m  e'tr  (Vs  t  ft  k  '- 
sis  ;  inCt'ro-),  ;i.  [NL.  ;  metro- 
4-  Gr.  (TTcifis  a  dripping.]  Med 
A  persistent  small  discharge  of 
blood  from  the  uterus, 
me  t  r  o-s  t  e  n  o's  i  s.  n.  [NL.  ; 
metro-  -t-  stenosis.]  Med.  Steno¬ 
sis  of  the  uterus, 
me'tro-tome  (me'trfl-t5m; 
mCt'ro-),  n.  [metro-  4-  -tome.]  A 
hysterotome.  [Hysterotomy  | 
m’e-trot'o-my  ( mC-trSt'fi-mt).  n .  | 
metschipe.  -sclp.  +  mktkship 
metsouner.  medioiner. 
met'stick'.  Var.  of  metestick. 
mett.  Obs.  pret.  &  p.  p.  of  mete, 
to  measure, 
mett.  -f*  met,  mete. 
mettaill.  *i*  mettle. 
met'tal.  +  metal,  mettle 
met'tar  (m?t'dr),  n.  I  Ar.  mafr 
a  skin  bag  for  oil.]  See  meas¬ 
ure,  Table.  [  M  K  ET.  | 

mette.  Obs.  pret  &  p.  p.  of| 
mette.  mete. 
mette.  n.  IAS  gemetta.  See 
meat.]  Table  companion.  Obs. 
mette-fulle.  meteful. 
mettegal  miskal. 
Met'ter-nich  green  (m?t'?  r- 
nTK).  Methyl  green, 
mettigat.  -f  mitigate. 
met'tle.  Obs  or  dial.  Eng.  var 
of  metal 

met'tle.  a.  Spirited  ;  mettle¬ 
some.  Obs.  or  Archaic  V  Scot. 

II  me  tn-en'da  co-roi'la  dra-co'- 


nis  (mftTl-Pn'dn).  [L.|  The 

dragon’s  crest  is  to  he  feared. 

|l  me'tns  (me'tttM,  n.  lL.1 
Law.  Fear  ;  intimidation, 
met'wand  .  met'yard  Dial, 
vars  Of  M  ETEWAN 1).  M  ETE  V  ARt>. 

metyn.  Obs.  p.  p.  of  mete,  to 
measure. 

met'ze  t  mPt'sP).  n.:  pi.  metzen 
(  s-n).  (G.]  See  measure. 
meu.  Var  of  mew,  spicknel. 
meu'ble.  +mobi.e.  [Movables.] 
meu'bles  ( mO'hl’),  n.  pi.  [F.j| 
meuer.  +mi  re,  a.  [of  mule  ] 
meule.  Obs.  or  dial.  Eng.  var.  I 
meulevee  +  moolvee. 

Me'um  (me'dni),  n.  [L.,  spick¬ 
nel.  Gr.  py)or.]  Rot.  A  genus 
of  alliaceous  herbs  consisting  of 
a  single  species.  M  athamanti- 
cum,  the  spicknel. 

Me-u'nim  ( m?-0'nYm).  Bib. 
meure.  mure. 
meur'te.  n.  [OF.  meiirte .] 
Ripeness  ;  maturity.  Obs. 
meuse.  mews. 
meuse  ( mils;  mflz).  r.  t.  ft  i.  To 
pass  or  go  through  a  meuse. 
Obs  or  Dial.  Eng. 
meute  (mOt). n.  f  mute,  a  mew. 
meuwe.  +  mew.  [able.] 

meve.  mev&ble.  +  move,  mov-| 
mevemente.  +  movement. 
mev'y  (mCv'Y),  n.  ICf.  1st 
mew.]  A  gull;  mew.  Local,  Eng. 
mew  Dial.  Eng.  of  mow.  of  hay. 
mew.  Obs.  or  Scot.  &  dial.  Eng. 
pret.  of  mow,  to  cut  down, 
mew.  n.  [See Meum.]  Spicknel. 
mew.  mewe.  +  move 
mewe  +  mf.w. 
mew'er,  w.  One  that  mews, 
mewes  +  mews. 


roewet.  +  mute,  a. 

mew  gull.  See  mew,  n. 

mewld.  Mewled.  Ref.  Sp. 

mew  e.  +  mule. 

mewl'er,  n.  One  that  mewls. 

mewre.  +  mure. 

mews,  mewse.  Vars.  of  meuse 

Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 

mew 'stead  .  var.  of  mow 

STEAD.  Dial.  Eng. 

Mex.  Abbr.  Mexican  :  Mexico, 
mex-cal'  (meks-kSl'),  mex  i- 
cal'  (mSk'sY-kal')*  Vurs.  of 

MESCAL. 

mex'en.  Var  of  MIXER.  Ar¬ 
chaic  nr  Dial  Eng. 
mex  i-caine'  (mrk'sY-kan'),  n. 
F.]  A  silk,  or  silk-and-wool, 
dress  fabric  ornamented  with 
very  small  designs. 
Mex'i-can-ize,  v  t.  8r  ».  To 
make,  or  become,  Mexican  or 
like  the  Mexicans  or  their  coun¬ 
try,  esp.  in  respect  to  the  former¬ 
ly  frequent  revolutions, 
mey.  may,  r.  [ Obs. | 

mev.  n.  [AS.  mreg.]  A  kinsman  | 
meyce.  +  mace,  a  staff, 
mevde  ^  maid. 
meydles.  meedless. 
mevdvyf.  +  midwife. 

Mey 'er  valve  (ml'gr).  See  kx- 

I'VNSION  VALVE. 

meygne  +  maim,  v. 
mejrit.  +  meet,  a. 
meynage.  +  menage. 
meynal,  meyneal.  menial. 
meyne.  +  mayne.many,  mean, 
m  kin  if.,  mien. 

meyresge  -f- mayoress.  [mf.at.| 
meyt.  Ob*,  or  dial.  Fng.  vnr.  of  | 
Mez'a-ab  (m?z'fl  fth).  D  Rib. 
Mez'a-bab  (  hfth).  Bib. 


mezail.  Var.  ot  mehail.  [nine.| 

mezanini  Obs.  pi.  of  mezz.\-| 
mez  an  kor'rie  moth  (mfz'dn- 
k6r'Y).  A  lurge  Saturnian  moth 
(A  n  the  r  x  a  mezankorrie )  of 
southeastern  Asia.  Its  larva 
produces  a  silk  of  some  value, 
mez-cal'  (m<  s-kiil'  ;  2(iS).  \'ur. 

Of  M  ESC  A 1.. 

mezel.  d*  mesel. 

Meze:mas  +  Michaelmas. 
mez-quit'  (mes-ket';  20S).  ^'ar. 

of  MKSOI’IT. 

mez-qui'ta  (-ke'td).  Var.  of 
MKMjriT  \.  MESQUITE, 
mez  qui'te  (mfts-ke'ta;  2GS). 
Var.  of  MESQUITE, 
mez'ur  a  bl.  mez'ure.  mez' 
ured.  Measurable,  etc.  RcJ.S/k 
mez'za  (mCd'za),  a  ,  Jem.  of 
M  E 7.7.0. 

II  mez'za  vo'ce  (vS'cha)  [It., 
fr  mezzo,  fern,  mezzo  middle, 
half  4-  voce  voice.  L.  rnr.  ] 
Music.  With  a  medium  fullness 
of  sound  ;  not  loud, 
mez'zin.  -f  muezzin. 
mez'zo  (mfd'zO),  n.  Short  for 
mezzo-soprano,  mezzotint 
Mez  zo-ra'mi-a  (m  ?  z'fl-r  5'- 
mt-a  :  It.  mPd'ziWa'myii),  n. 
FPseudo-It.,  fr.  Mizraim  Egypt.] 
In  Simon  Berington's  romance, 
4*  The  Memoirs  (or  Adventures) 
of  Signor  Gnudentio  di  Lucea  ” 
(1st  edition  1737),  an  imaginary 
country  in  the  heart  of  the  des¬ 
erts  of  Africa,  unknown  to  the 
rest  of  the  world  and  inaccessi¬ 
ble  except  by  one  particular 
road  Gaudentio  di  Lucca  is 
represented  as  having  lived  there 
for  twenty-five  years. 


II  mez  zo-ri-lie'vo.  Var.  of  m  ez- 

zo-kelikvo. 

II mez'zo  ter'mi-ne(m5d'zfi  t?r'- 
mr-na)  :  ;</.  -ni  (-ne).  [It.]  A 
middle  term,  period,  or  measure, 
mez  zo  tln'to  (mgd'zC-tYn'to  ; 
mPz'O-),  v.  t.  To  mezzotint. 
MF  or  mf.  Abbr.  Mezzo  forte; 
microfarad.  [crofarnd.  | 

mfd.  Abbr.  Manufactured  ;  mi-| 
mfg.  Abbr.  Manufacturing. 

M.  F.  H.  Abbr.  Master  of  Fox¬ 
hounds. 

mfrs.  Abbr.  Manufacturers, 
m  It.  Abbr.  Mistura  fiat  (L.,  let 
a  mixture  be  made);  — used  in 
medical  prescriptions. 

Mg  .or  mg.  Abbr.  Magnesium, 
('hem  [no  period,  Mg];  milli¬ 
gram  ;  milligrams. 

M.  G  Abbr.  Main  gauche  (F., 
left  hand)  (Music);  Major  Gen- 
<  rnl  :  Medical  Gymnast. 

M  -G  .M.-Goth,  or  MGoth.  Abbr. 
Mceso-Gothic.  (grams  | 

mgm.  Abbr.  Milligram  ;  mi  11  i- 1 
mgr.  Abbr.  Milligram. 

Mgr.  Abbr.  Monsignor ;  Mon- 
aeigpeur  ;  Monsitrnore. 

M  Or.  Aobr.  Sfiadle  Greek. 

M.  H  Abbr.  Main  hatch  (Ship, 
ping )  ;  Master  ot  Horticulture  ; 
miner’s  homestead  (Queens¬ 
land).  [(henna). I 

mhen'dee.  Var.  of  men  dee  I 
M  H.  G..  or  MHG.  Abbr.  Mid¬ 
dle  High  German. 

M  H.  K.  Abbr.  Member  of  the 
House  of  Key*  ( Isle  of  Man) 

M  Hon.  Abbr.  Most  honorable, 
mhorr  r'mftr).  Var.  of  mo  hr. 
mho'wa  tree  (mO'wd).  Var.  of 
MAHWA  TREE 


ale,  senate,  care,  am,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofa  ;  eve,  gvent,  end,  recent,  maker ;  ice,  ill ;  old,  6bey,  orb,  ddd,  soft,  connect ;  use,  unite,  urn,  ilp,  circ*s,  menu ; 

U  Foreign  Word  +  Obsolete  Variant  of.  +  combined  with.  =  equals. 
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MICROCOSM 


ml  (me),  n.  [See  solmization.]  Music,  a  A  syllable  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  third  toue  of  the  diatonic  scale  in  solmization 
(which  see),  b  The  tone  E  (as  third  in  the  scale  of  C);  — 
so  called  esp.  in  the  French  and  Italian  systems, 
ml  con'tra  fa  (kou'tni  fa),  Medieval  Music,  lit.,  mi  (of  the 
“  hard hexachord)  against  fa  (of  the  "natural”).  See 
gamut.  It  was  the  interval  B-F,  the  tritone  or  augmented 
fourth,  stigmatized  in  the  saying.  Mi  contra  Ja  estdiabolus 
in  musied. 

Ml  a'mi  (mi-a'ml  ;  mi-Sm'T),  n.  An  Indian  of  an  Algon- 
quian  tribe  that  formerly  occupied  the  country  between 
the  Wabash  and  Maumee  rivers.  They  are  now  gathered 
on  the  Quapaw  Agency,  Oklahoma. 

Hil  a  na  bug  fmT-S'nri).  [Fr.  Minna  or  Minneh  a  Persian 
town.]  A  venomous  tick  ( Argos  pcrsicus)  found  in  Persia, 
mi  aow',  mi  aou'  (mT-ou'),  n.  d-  inter  j.  [Imitative  ]  The 
cry  of  a  cat;  a  mew.  Cf.  mew.  —  v.  i.  To  make  or  im¬ 
itate  this  cry  ;  to  mew.  —  mi  aow'er,  mi-au'er  (  er),  n. 
ml-ar'gy-rite  (mi-ar'jl-rit),  «.  [G.  miargyrit ,  fr.  Gr. 

ptiuiv  less  apyupo;  silver  ;  —  because  it  contains  less 
silver  than  pyrargyrite.j  Min.  A  mineral  occurring  in 
iron-black  to  steel-gray  crystals  or  masses,  whose  powder 
is  cherry-red.  It  is  a  sulphantimouite  of  silver,  Ag,S'Sb,S,. 
H.,  2-2.5.  Sp.  gr.,  5.1-5.3. 

mi  ar'o-ut'io  (mi-Sr'o-lTt'Tk),  a.  [From  miaroto.  local 
name  of  a  variety  of  granite  at  Baveno,  Italy  +  -Hie  + 
-ic.]  Petrog.  Characterized  by  irregular  cavities  into 
which  well-formed  crystals  project ;  —  said  of  certain  ig- 
neons  rocks,  esp.  granite. 

ml  as'ma  (mi-5z'md),  n. ;  pi.  L.  -mata  (-md-ta),  E.  -mas 
(-mdz).  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  piacrya  defilement,  fr  ^ta  vein  to 

pollute.]  Infectious  particles  or  germs  floating  in  the  air; 
air  made  noxious  by  the  presence  of  such  particles  or 
germs  ;  noxious  eifluvia  ;  malaria, 
mi  as'mal  (-mftl),  a.  Containing  miasma  ;  miasmatic, 
mi  as  mai'io  (mPXz-mSt/Tk)  )  a.  [Cf.  F.  miasmalique.] 
mi  'as-mat'i-cal  (-I-kal)  j  Containing,  or  pert.  to,  mi¬ 

asma  ;  caused  by  miasma.  —  ml'as  mat'i  cal-ly,  adv. 
mi  as'ma-tol'o-gy  (mi-5z'ind-tol'6-jT)  I  n.  [ miasma  -f  -lo- 
mias-mol'o-gy  (mi'Sz-mSl'o-jT)  J  gg.]  Med.  The 
Btudy  of  miasmata. 

mi-as'ma-tous(ini-£z'md-tiis),fr.  Med.  Miasmal;  malarious. 
Ml-as'tor  (mi-Ss'tdr),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  ptacm op  -a  guilty 
wretch,  prop,  one  stained,  a  polluter,  fr.  paiveiv  to  stain, 
defile.]  Zo'nl.  A  genus  of  dipterous  flies  of  the  family 
Cecidomyiidae,  whose  species  are  remarkable  for  their  par- 
thenogenetic  reproduction.  The  larva,  hatching  from  the 
egg,  develops  internally  a  brood  of  similar  larvae,  which 
on  escaping  may  repeat  the  process  for  several  generations 
before  pupation  ana  development  of  mature  individuals, 
mi-aul'  (mt-61' ;  mt-oul'),  v.  i.  <£•  t. ;  mi  auled'  (-Old' ; 
-ould') ;  mi-aul'ing.  [Cf.  F.  miauler ,  of  imitative  origin. 
Cf.  mewl.]  To  cry  as  a  cat ;  to  mew  ;  caterwaul.  Scott. 
mi-aul',  ».  The  crying  of  a  cat. 

mi'  ca  (mi'kd),  n.  [L.  mica  crumb,  grain,  particle  ;  prob. 
influenced  by  L.  micare  to  gleam,  shine.]  Min.  Any  of  a 
group  of  minerals  crystallizing  in  forms  apparently  ortho¬ 
rhombic  or  hexagonal  but  really  monoclinic,  and  character¬ 
ized  by  highly  perfect  cleavage,  so  that  they  readily  sepa¬ 
rate  into  very  thin  leaves,  more  or  less  elastic.  They 
are  all  silicates,  but  differ  widely  in  composition,  and 
vary  in  color  from  colorless,  pale  brown,  or  yellow,  to 
green  or  black.  The  transparent  forms  are  used  in  lanterns, 
the  doors  of  stoves,  etc.,  being  popularly  called  isinglass. 
The  mica  division  includes  the  micas  proper,  the  brittle 
micas  (which  see),  and  the  chlorites.  The  important  micas 
are:  muscovite,  common  or  potash  mica,  pale  brown  or 
green,  often  silvery,  including  damourite  (also  called  //</- 
dronnea ) ;  biotite,  iron-magnesia  mica,  dark  brown,  green, 
or  black  ;  lepidomelane,  iron  mica,  black  ;  phlogopite.  mag¬ 
nesia  mica,  colorless,  yellow,  brown ;  lepidolite,  lithia 
mica,  rose-red,  lilac;  paragonite,  soda  mica,  yellowish, 
grayish,  greenish;  and  zinnwaldite,  iron-1  ithia  mica,  pale 
violet,  yellow  to  brown,  dark  gray.  Mica  is  a  prominent 
constituent  of  many  igneous  and  metamorphic  rocks. 
mi-ca'ce-OUS  (mi-ka'she-ws),  a.  Pert,  to,  consisting  of,  or 
containing,  mica;  resembling  mica  in  foliation  or  luster, 
micaceous  iron  ore,  hematite  having  a  micaceous  structure. 
Mi'cah  (ini'kd),  n.  [Heb.  Mikdh.]  1.  Lit.,  Who  is  like 
Jehovah?  —  masc.  prop.  name. 

2.  a  A  Hebrew  prophet  of  the  8th  century  B.  c.  b  The 
Book  of  Mieah.  See  Old  Testament. 


Mi-caw'ber,  Mr.  Wil'kins  (wTl'kTnz  mT-kO'ber).  A  cele¬ 
brated  character  in  Dickens's  *‘  David  Copperfield,”  noted 
for  his  long  speeches,  ambitious  style,  love  of  letter  writ¬ 
ing,  alternate  elevation  and  depression  of  spirits,  hearty 
appetite,  reckless  improvidence,  and  everlasting  troubles, 
and  for  his  constantly  ‘‘waiting  for  something  to  turn 
up.”  He  exposes  the  villainy  of  Uriah  Heep  and  emigrates 
to  Australia.  His  good-tempered  and  cheerful  wife,  in 
spite  of  his  defects,  is  devoted  to  him,  frequently  declar¬ 
ing,  **  I  never  will  desert  Mr.  Micawber.” 
mi  cel'Ia  (mT-sgl'd;  ml-),  n.  ;  L.  pi.  -l.«  (-e).  [NL.,  dim. 
of  L.  mica  a  morsel,  grain.]  Biol.  One  of  the  hypotheti¬ 
cal  aggregations  of  molecules  of  which  organized  bodies  are 
composed  according  to  Naegeli’s  theory  (micellar  theory 
or  hypothesis).  Micellie  are  assumed  to  have  a  crystalline 
structure  and  to  be  capable  of  increase  or  diminution 
without  change  in  chemical  nature.  —  mi-cel'lar  (-dr),  a. 
Mi'chael  (mi'kel  ;  Bib.  ini'ka-Sl ;  mi'kcl),  n.  [L .Michael, 
Gr.  Mi^ai^A,  fr.  Heb.  Mikael.']  1.  Lit.,  Who  is  like  God? 
—  masc.  prop.  name.  F.  Michel  (me'shSl')  ;  It.  Michele 
(me-ka'la) ;  Sp.  &  Pg.  Miguel  (me-g§l') ;  G.  Michael 
(rae'ka-61).  —  Dim.  Mike  (mik). 

2.  An  archangel  mentioned  in  the  Bible  as  having  special 
charge  of  the  Israelites  as  a  nation  {Dan.  x.  13,  21).  as  dis¬ 
puting  with  Satan  about  the  body  of  Moses  ( Jude  9),  and 
as  warring,  with  his  angels,  against  Satan  and  his  forces  in 
the  upper  regious  {Rev.  xii.  7-9).  Michael  figures  largely 
in  Milton’s  “  Paradise  Lost,”  being  sent  w  ith  Gabriel  to 
battle  against  Satan  and  his  angels,  and,  with  a  band  of 
cherubim,  to  Paradise,  to  drive  out  Adam  and  Eve,  and 
foretell  to  them  events  till  the  time  of  Christ. 

3.  Michaelmas.  Obs. 

Mi  "h'ael  mas  (mTk'gl-inds),  n.  [Michael  -|-  Mass  religious 
service.]  The  feast  of  the  archangel  Michael,  a  church 
festival,  celebrated  on  the  29th  of  September.  It  is  one 
of  the  four  quarter  days  in  England, 
miche  (mlch  ;  mech),  v.  i. ;  miched  (mYcht ;  mecht) ;  mich'- 
ing.  [ME.  mychen  to  pilfer  ;  cf.  OF.  muckier ,  mucicr ,  to 
conceal,  F.  mussel’;  or  perh.  fr.  (assumed)  AS.  mycan  or 
myccan  to  lurk,  akin  to  OHG.  muhhev  to  waylay,  G.  meuck- 
lings  treacherously.  Cf.  micher,  muset.]  To  lie  hid  ;  to 
skulk  ;  to  sneak  ;  also,  to  play  truant.  Obs.  or  Dial. 
MFchel-an  ge  iesque'  (mFkel-Sn'je-lgsk'),  a.  Character¬ 
istic  of,  or  resembling,  the  Florentine  artist  Michelangelo 
Buonarotti  (1475-1564)  or  his  work,  which  is  preeminent 
for  grandeur  of  conception,  dramatic  —  almost  violent  — 
action,  and  technical  mastery  of  execution. 

Mi  che'Ii-a  (mi-ke'li-d),  n.  [NL.,  after  Piero  Antonio 
Micheli ,  Italian  botanist.]  Bot.  A  genus  of  Asiatic  mag- 
noliaceous  trees  marked  chiefly  by  the  introrse  anthers 
and  many-seeded  carpels.  Several  species  are  grown  for 
their  magnolialike  flowers.  M.  chain paca  is  the  champac. 
mick'le  (mik'’l),  a.  [ME.  mike/,  muchel,  moche! ,  mvkel , 
AS.  mice I,  mycel ;  akin  to  OS.  mikif ,  OHG.  mihil ,  mihhil, 
Icel.  mikill ,  mykill,  Goth,  rnikils :  cf.  L.  mo  gnus,  Gr.  pe- 
ya<;,  gen.  peyahov,  Skr.  mahal.  Cf.  much,  muckle,  magni¬ 
tude.]  Great;  much.  Obs.,  Archaic ,  or  Dial.  Eng.  t£* 
Scot.  “  A  man  of  mickle  might.”  Spenser. 

Mio'mac  (inTk'mSk),  n.  One  of  a  tribe  of  Algonquian  In¬ 
dians  of  Newfoundland  and  eastern  Canada,  formerly  noted 
for  raids  into  New  England.  They  work  as  fishers,  guides, 
curio  makers,  etc.,  and  are  mostly  Roman  Catholics, 
mi'eo  (me'ko),  n.  [Tupi  mic6 ,  prob.  through  Pg.  mico.] 
A  marmoset ;  esp.,  the  black-tailed  marmoset  ( Callithrix 
melanurus)  of  parts  of  tropical  South  America. 
mi-crae3'thete,  mi-cres'thete  (mi-krgs'thet),  n.  [See  mi¬ 
cro-  ;  .esthete.]  Zool.  One  of  the  small  sense  organs  in 
the  micropores  of  certain  chitons. 

Mi-cram'pe-lis  (ml-krSm'pe-lis),  n.  [NL.  ;  micro-  -j- Gr. 
apneAl;,  dim.  of  apncAos  vine.]  Bot.  A  large  genus  of 
American  cucurbitaceous  herbs  having  small  white  mo¬ 
noecious  flowers,  with  a  5-parted  or  C-parted  calyx  and 
corolla,  and  a  dry  or  fleshy,  very  spinose  fruit.  M.  lobala 
is  the  wild  balsam  apple. 

mPcren  ce-pha'li  a  (mi'krSn-se-fa'IT-d),  mi  cren-ceph'a- 
ly  (  -sgf'd-li),  n.  [NL.]  Med.  Atrophic  condition  of  the 
brain.  —  mi  cren-ce  phal'ic  (-se-fSl'Tk),  a. 
mi  cren  ceph'a  lous  (mPkrgn-sSf'd-lws),  a.  [ micro -  -J-  Gr. 
eyKc<ba\o<;  brain.]  Having  a  small  brain, 
mi'eri-fy  (ml'krt-fT),  v.  t. ;  -fied  (-fid);  -fy'ing  (-fl'Tng). 
[micro-  -j-  -fy.]  To  make  small  or  insignificant. 


mi'ero-,  micr-  (mi'kro- ;  by  some  mTk'rfc-,  but  mi'krft-  is 
now  apparently  thoroughly  established,  esp.  in  scientific 
terms).  Combining  form  (opposed  to  macro-  and  mega-) 
from  Greek  /xiKpo,-,  small ,  signifying  specif. :  a  Small , 
little,  trivial,  slight;  as,  microcosm,  microscope,  b  In 
the  metric  system  and  in  various  terms  in  electricity,  me¬ 
chanics,  etc.,  millionth  part  of ;  as,  microfarad,  micr  ohm, 
mi  cro  am  pere'  (mi/kr6-5m-pSr'),  n.  Elec.  One  mil¬ 
lionth  of  an  ampere. 

mi  cro  a-naPy-sis  (mPkro-d-nai'T-sTs),  n.  [ micro -  -f 

analysis.]  Analysis  of  the  structure  of  materials  from 
careful  observation  of  photomicrographs, 
mi  cro  bar 'o- graph  (-b£r'6-graf),  n.  An  instrument  for 
recording  minor  fluctuations  of  atmospheric  pressure,  as 
opposed  to  general  barometric  surges, 
mi'erobe  (ini'krob),  n.  [F.  microbe,  fr.  Gr.  puepos  small 
-f-  fUos  life.]  A  microscopic  organism  or  microorganism  ; 
a  germ  ;  —  popularly  applied  to  bacteria,  esp.  to  the  path¬ 
ogenic  forms;  as,  the  microbe  of  typhoid  fever.  —  mi- 
cro'bi-al  (ml-kro'bt-dl),  a.  —  mi-cro'bi-an  (-an),  a.  —  mi- 
cro'bic  (-kro'bik  ;  -krdb'Tk),  a. 

mi-cro'bi-cide  (mi-kro'bT-&id),  n.  [microbe  -f-  - cide .J 
Med.  Any  agent  detrimental  to,  or  destructive  of,  mi¬ 
crobes  or  bacterial  organisms.— mi-cro'bi-Cid/al(-sid/dl), a. 
mi  cro-bi-ol'o  gy  (mi'kro-bi-51'o-jl),  n.  [microbion 
-logy.]  The  study  of  minute  organisms,  or  microbes,  as 
the  bacteria.  —  mi  cro-bi'O  log'i  cal  (-bi'o-15j'i-kdl),  a. 

—  mi  cro  bi  ol'o-gist  (-bl-51'6-jtst),  n. 
mi-cro'bi-on  (mI-kro'bT-5n),  mi-cro'bi-um  (-fim),  n. ;  pi. 

-bi a  (-d).  LNL.]  A  microbe. 

mi  cro-car'di  a  (mi/kro-kar'dT-d),  n.  [NL.  See  micro-; 
cardia.]  Med.  Smallness  of  the  heart, 
mi  cro-ce  pha'Ii-a  (-se-la'll-d)  (  n.  [NL.  microcephalia.] 
mi  cro-ceph'a-ly  (-s5f'd-lT)  )  Med.  Condition  of  being 

microcephalic. 

mi  cro-ce-phal'ic  (ml'kro-se-fSl'ik)  1  a.  [micro-  -f-  cephal- 
mi  cro-ceph'a-lous  (-sef'd-l«s)  J  ic,ccphalous.]  Hav¬ 
ing  a  small  head  ;  having  the  cranial  cavity  small ;  —  op¬ 
posed  to  megacephalic. 

mi  cro-ceph'a-lism  (-sSf'd-lTz’m),  n.  Microcephalia, 
mi  cro-chem'is  try  (-kgm'Ts-tiT),  n.  [micro-  -f  chemis¬ 
try.]  The  application  of  chemical  tests  to  minute  objects 
or  portions  of  matter,  magnified  by  the  use  of  the  micro¬ 
scope.  —  mi  cro  chem'i  cal  (-T-kal),  -chem'ic  (-Tk),  a. 

—  mi  cro-chem'i  cal-ly,  adv. 

Mi  cro-chi  rop'ter-a  (-ki-r5p'ter-d),  n.  pi.  [NL.  ;  micro- 
-f-  Chiroptera.]  Zool.  A  suborder  of  bats  including  all 
except  the  fruit  bats  ( Megachiroptera ).  They  are  of  small 
or  medium  size,  the  index  finger  when  present  is  not 
clawed,  and  the  teeth  are  cuspidate.  Most  of  them  live 
chiefly  on  insects.  —  mi  cro-clii  rop'ter-an  (-an),  a.  <£•  n. 

—  mi  cro  chi  rop'ter  ous  (-us),  a. 

mi  cro-chro  nom'e  ter  (-kro-nbm'e-ter),  7i.  An  instrument 
for  measuring  minute  intervals  of  time  ;  a  chronoscope. 
mi'Cl'O-cline  (ml'kro-klin),  n.  [micro-  -f  Gr.  kKLvuv  to 
incline.]  Min.  A  mineral  of  the  feldspar  group,  like  or- 
thoclase  or  common  feldspar  in  composition,  but  triclinic 
in  form,  though  approaching  orthoclase  in  crystal  habit 
and  angles.  It  is  white  to  pale  yellow,  red,  or  green. 

Mi  cro  coc'cus  (-kbk'ws),  n. ;  pi.  -cocci  (-kbk'si).  [NL. 
See  micro-  ;  coccus.]  Bacteriol.  A  large  genus  of  non- 
ciliated  bacteria  of  the  family  Coccacea*,  distinguished  by 
the  cell  division  proceeding  in  twro  directions  of  space 
Among  the  pathogenic  si»ecies  is  M.  pyogenes,  occurring 
in  numerous  forms  on  the  skin,  and  one  of  the  causative 
agents  of  suppuration,  being  commonly  called  staphylo¬ 
coccus.  Numerous  harmless  species  are*  found  in  the  air 
and  in  water.  Also  [I.  c.J,  an  individual  organism  of  this 
genus.  —  mi  cro  coc  col'o-gist  (  kok-51'o-jist),  n. 
mi'ero  COsm  (ml'kro-kbz’m  ;  277),  n.  [F.  microcosme , 
L.  microcosmus,  fr.  Gr.  pucoos  Kocrpos,  lit.,  little  w'orld. 
The  Gr.  phrase  =  man.]  1.  A  little  world  ;  a  miniature 
universe.  Hence  :  a  Man,  or  human  nature  as  a  supposed 
epitome  of  the  exterior  universe  or  great  w'orld  ;  —  opposed 
to  macrocosm.  Shak.  b  The  body.  Humorous,  c  A 
community,  institution,  town,  district,  country,  etc.,  re¬ 
garded  as  an  epitome  of  the  world  or  as  being  a  little  world, 
din  the  18th  century,  a  traveling  mechanical  show,  e  A 
representation  in  miniature  or  on  a  small  scale. 

2.  Alchemy.  The  philosopher’s  stone.  Obs. 


M.  H.  R  Ahbr.  Member  of  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

M.  H.  S.  ALbhr.  Massachusetts 
Historical  Society, 
ml.  Ohs  or  dial.  Eng.  var.  of  mv. 
Ml.,  or  mi  Ahhr.  Mill  ;  mills. 
M.  I.  Abbr.  Mounted  Infantry, 
mi'am.  Var.  of  miamia. 
mla'mia'  (ml'ml'),  n.  {Native 
name  ]  A  rude,  usually  tem¬ 
porary,  hut  of  the  Australian 
aborigines. 

Mi'a  min  (mT'd-mTn').  Bib. 
mi  an'  (me-iin'),  n.  I  Hind,  mi- 
dn.]  Sir;  master  ;  — an  Indian 
title  of  respect,  as  used  by  a  Hin¬ 
du  to  a  Mohammedan. 

Miao'tee,  Miao'tzo  (myou'tsg), 
n.  pi.  =  Mantzu. 
ml  aou'li  (mT-ou'lT),  ».  (F  mi- 
aouli,  fr.  a  native  word  in  New 
Caledonia.  |  See  oil,  Table  I. 
Mi  a-plac'i-dus  (tnVd-pl&s'T 
dtfs),  n.  See  star. 
mi'aa  (  ml 'os),  n.  [Native  name 
tuny  as  in  Borneo.]  The  orang. 
mi  ask'aae  (ml-ils'kaz'  ;  ml'ds- 
kilz' ),  n.  See  petrography. 
roinsk'ifce.  mi-aec'ite  (mT-AK'- 
kit  ;  ml'rls-klt),  n.  [From  Mi- 
auk,  in  the  Ural  Mountains.]  Pe- 
trog.  An  elteolite  syenite  char¬ 
acterized  by  the  presence  of  bio¬ 
tite.  —  mi  as-kit'ic.  mi  as-cit'ic 
tmT'rts-kTt'Yk,  niT/d-Blt'Ik),  a. 
ml 'asm  (rnT'ttz’m),  n.  [Cf.  F. 
rnia.mie.]  Miasma, 
mi  as  'ma-tist  (mT-fiz'md-tYst), 
».  A  specialist  in  miasma, 
mi  a8'ma-tize  (niY-az'md-tlz), 
v.  t.  See-iZE. 

ml  as'mlc  (-mYk),  a.  Miasmatic, 
ml  as'mous  (-nu7s),  a.  Med. 
Minimal  ;  malarious, 
miaul'er  (mT-dl'Pr  ;  mY-oul'- 
fr). //.  One  that  miauls;  a  cat. 
mi  auw'.  Var.  of  miaow. 
mib  (mlb),  n.  A  marble  ;  pi., 
ihe  game  of  marbles.  Dial.  IT.  S. 
Mib'a-hanmYb'd-har).  D.  Bib. 


Mib'har  (-hiir).  Bib. 

Mib'sam  (-sfim).  Bib. 

Mib'zar  (-ziir).  Bib 
Mic.  Abbr.  Micah. 
mi  ca  ce-o-cal-ca're-ous  (mT- 
ka/sli?-o-kftl-ka'r?-«s  ;  11.5),  a. 
t Scot .  Consisting  of,  or  contain¬ 
ing, mica  and  calcite,  as  a  schist. 
rai-ca'ciouB  (ml-ka'shas),  a. 
Micaceous. 

mica  diorite.  An  igneous  rock 
differing  from  diorite  proper  in 
that  mica  (biotite)  replaces 
hornblende.  [I'ih  .1 

Mi-ca'iah  (mT-ka'vd  ;  -kY'd).| 
mi'ea-nite  (ml'k  d-n  T  t),  n. 
[Coined  fr. MIC 4.]  Elec  Anmsu 
lating  material  made  of  lamina? 
I  of  mica  cemented  together  un- 
!  der  pressure.  Trademark  name 
mi'eant.  a.  [L.  micans,  p.  pr.  1 
Shining.  Obs. 

mi'ea-phyre  fml'ka-flr),  u 
|  Petrog.  A  porphyry  with  mica 
phenoervsts. 

mica  powder.  A  kind  of  dyna- 
|  mite  in  which  mica,  in  line 
j  scales,  is  the  absorbent, 
mica  psammite.  Petrog.  Mica¬ 
ceous  sandstone, 
mi'ca-relle  (mT'kd-rvl),  n.  Also 
mi  ca-rel'lite  (-rCl'It).  Min. 
Any  of  various  minerals  in  pris¬ 
matic  crystals,  essentially  mica, 
but  nseudomorphoxiB  after  some 
original  mineral,  as  ecapolite  or 
iolite.  Obsoles. 

mi  -ca^reme'  (me'kd'ram'),  w- 
[F.]  Mid-Lent, 
mica  schist.  See  schist. 
mi  ca-si-za'tion  (ml'kd-sT-za'- 
sh«n ),  mi  ca  ti  za'tion  (-tY-za'- 
ehunb  ».  G ml.  Production  of, 
or  transformation  into,  mica  b}* 
metamorphosis. 

Mi-caw'ber-lsm  (mY-kd'bPr- 
Yz’m),  n.  See  -ism;  Micawber. 
mice  (mis),  n.,  vl.  of  mouse. 

M.  I  C.  E.  Abbr.  Member  of 
the  Institute  of  Civil  Engineers. 


micelium.  +  mycelium. 
mich.  Obs.  or  dial.  var.  of 
MICHE,  1'.  1.  [MUCH. I 

mlch.  Obs.  or  dial.  Eng.  var.  of  | 
Mich.  Abbr  Michael;  Michael¬ 
mas  ;  Michigan. 

Mich'a-bo  (mYch'd-b8),  Mich'- 
a  You  (-boo),  n.  =  Nanaiiozo. 
Michael.  Cousin.  See  Cousin 
Michael 

Mi  chael  an  ge-lesque'  Var.  of 

M I C  H  E I .  A  .V  ()  K  L  K  S » )  U  E . 

Michaelmas  blackbird.  The 

ring  ouzel.  Local,  Eng. 
Michaelmas  crocus.  The  au¬ 
tumn  crocus.  Dial.  Eng. 
Michaelmas  daisy.  Any  of  va¬ 
rious  American  asters,*  as  the 
heath  aster,  the  New  England 
aster,  etc.  Eng. 

Michaelmas  Day.  Michaelmas. 
Michaelmas  eve.  The  evening 
preceding  Michaelmas. 

Michae  mas  sitting  or  term. 
Lair.  See  term. 

Michaelmas  spring.  An  autum¬ 
nal  spring.  Cf  Indian  summer. 
Michaelmas  tide.  The  season  of 
Michaelmas. 

Mi'chah  (inl'kd).  Bib.  Var.  of 
Micah  [d).  Bib.  I  i 

Mi-cha'ia  (ml-kS'yd ;  ml-kT'-l 
Mi'chal  (ml'kdl),  n.  Bib.  Saul’s 
daughter,  wife  of  David, 
mi  hall  +  mf.ch all. 
michare.  +  micher.  [05.5.1 
miche,  n.  [r.]  A  loaf  of  bread.  I 
miche.  »•.  t.  [See  miche  to  lie 
hid.]  To  pilfer.  Obs. 

Mi-che'a  (ml-ke'd).  D  Bib.  \ 

Mi-che'as  <-/Ts).  Bib. 

mi  hel.  Miche  gemote,  etc.  4* 

MICKLE.  M  I CK  LEO  EMOTE. 

Mi  chel-an'ge-lism  (mUkf  1-ttn'- 
jP-lYz’m),  n.  See  -ism. 
mich'er  (mYch'?r;  mSch'Sr), » 
[ME.  michare.  much  are.  See  I 
miche,  v.  ?'.]  One  who  miches  ;  i 
a  truant,  sneak,  thief,  pander, 
etc.  Obs.  or  Dial. 


mich'er  y  (-Y),  n.  Theft;  cheat¬ 
ing.  Obs. 

Mich  i  gan'der  (mYsh'Y-gftn'- 
derb  n.  A  native  or  inhabitant  of 
Michigan.  Cal  log,  [ling,  1.1 

Michigan  grayling.  See  gray-| 
Michigan  nerring.  The  cisco 
( A rgyrosom us  arteth). 
mich'ing  (niYch'Yng  ;  mech'- 
Yng),  /i.  a.  5r  v.  n.  II  iiling;  skulk¬ 
ing  ;  pilfering;  truant-playing. 
Oi>s.  or  Dial .  miching  malicho 
(malle  ho',  a  phrase  in  Shake¬ 
speare's  Hamlet  ”  (III.  ii.  14(1) 
of  uncertain  origin  and  mean¬ 
ing,  usually  understood  to  mean 
hiding,  or  skulking,  mischief. 
Mich'mas  (  mYk'mfts),"/  Mi>  h'- 
mash(  -mftsh).  Bib.  I  Bib.  I 
Mich'me  th  ’h  (mYk'inC-thd).  | 
Mich'ri  (mlk'rT).  Bib. 

Michs.  Abbr.  Michaelmas, 
m  cht  Obs.  2d  pers.  sing.  pres, 
indie,  and  1st  &  3d  ]>ers  sing, 
pret.  of  may. 

Mich'tam  (mYk'tRm).  Bib 
|  Heb.)  A  te-m,  of  uncertain 
meaning,  in  the  heading  of  sev¬ 
eral  psalms,  [var.  of  mighty. I 
micht'y  ( inYK'tY).  Obs.  or  Scot.  | 
mick  (mYk),  n.  [From  Mi¬ 
chael.]  An  Irishman.  Jocose 
or  Contemptuous. 
mick'le  OnYk'M),  n.  a  Large¬ 
ness  :  size.  Obs.  b  A  great 
amount  or  sum.  Archaic  or 
Dial.  —  mick'le,  adv.  Obs.,  Ar¬ 
chaic,  or  Dial. 

mick'le.  v.  t.  [AS.  micelian, 
myclian. J  To  enlarge ;  in¬ 
crease.  Ohs.  [05.5.1 

mick'le-dom.  n.  Miekleness.| 
mickle  hammer.  A  kind  of  ham¬ 
mer  lor  spalling  stone, 
mick'le-hede.  n.  [mickle  + 
-herte  (-head').]  Mickleness.  Obs. 
Mick'le-mote^  (m  I  k'  l-rn  d  t'), 
Mick'le  ge  mote'  (-g'  -mot')._«. 
[AS.  mici  I  gemot,  mycel  gemot.] 
A.-S.  Hist.  The  great,  or  na¬ 


tional,  gemot.  [or  Dial.  I 

mick'le  ness.  n.  See -ness.  Obs. \ 
mick'le  torn  ,  n.  [See  mickle  : 
TURN.]  Hist.  A  view  of 

frankpledge  for  a  whole  bor¬ 
ough  or  town. 

mick'le-wame',  n  [mickle  4- 
i came.]  Stomach,  esp  of  a  bo¬ 
vine  animal.  Obs.  or  Dial. 
mick'y  (mYk'Y),  n.  Corruption 
of  MIKG1.  Australia. 
mick'y,  n.  Slang  or  Contemp¬ 
tuous.  1.  An  Irishman;  a 
"  mick.”  U.  S.  (/m.l 

2.  A  young  wild  bull.  Austra-\ 
Mi-co'ni-a  ( m  T-k  d'n  Y-«),  n. 
[NL.,  after  D.  Micdn.  a  Spanish 
physician.]  Syn.  of  Tamonea. 
mi  cra-cous'tic  (mT'krd-koos'- 
1 1  k  :  kous'tYk),  a.  [Cf.  F .  mi- 
craeoustiqne.  J  Pert,  or  suited  to 
audition  of  small  sounds  —  n.  A 
micracoustic  instrument.  Obs. 
ml-cran'der  (mT-kr&n'd?r),  n. 
[micro-  -f-  Gr.  aurjp,  auSpo;, 
man.]  Bot.  =  dwarf  male.  — 
mi-cran'drou8  (-dr ms),  a. 
mi  i ran  thro'po3  (inl'krUn- 
thrd'i  bs),  n.  [NL.;  micro-  -I-  Gr. 
avOp o»7T05  man.]  A  miniature 
or  epitome  of  man.  Coleridge. 
Mi  eras 'ter  (m  Y-k  r  a  s't  ?  r),  n. 

NL. ;  micro-  -f  Gr.  oarr/p  star.] 

9 alcon  A  genus  of  spatangoin 
sea  urchins,  abounding  in  the 
chalk  formations;  —  so  called 
from  the  starlike  disposal  of  the 
ambulacral  furrows, 
mi'ero,  n.  Any  very  small  in¬ 
sect.  esp.  a  mierolepidoptcran. 
mi  cro  au'di-phone.  n.  An  in¬ 
strument  for  making  perceptible 
very  slight  sounds, 
mi-cro'bal  (mY-krd'bitl ;  ml'- 
krrt-biYl),  a.  Microbial, 
mi  cro-bat'ter  y,  n.  A  minute 
galvanic  battery, 
mi  cro-bi-ol'o-gy  (-bY-Ol'd-jt).  n. 
i  [microbion  -+-  -logy.]  Biol.  The 


science  of  microorganisms.  — 

mi  cro-ti  o-log'i-cal  (bi'd-lbj'Y- 
knl).  a.  —  mi'cro-fci-ol'o-gist 
(-Ol'fi-jTst),  ii.  [Microbial. j 
mi  cro'bi-ou8(mY-ki6'bt-U8),G.| 
mi  cro-car'pous.  a.  [micro-  + 
-cur i »ow  1  Small-fruited.  Bare. 
Mi  cro-ce'bua  (mY'kro-se'biTs), 
n  [NL.  ;  micro-  +  Gr. 
a  long-tailed  inonkcv.]  Zo'ol.  A 
genus  of  Madagascar  lemurs  of 
the  subfamily  Galnginina?  con¬ 
sisting  of  the  dwarf  lemurs, 
mi  cro-cel'lu-lar,  o.  See  micro- 
a.  [CBNTRIOLB.  I 

mi  cro  cen'tro-Bome',  n.  =| 
mi'cro-ceph  al  (niY'krfi-sff'dl), 
u.  A  microcephalic  person, 
mi  cro-ceph'a-li  ( -sPf'a-lI),n.pZ. 
[NL.]  Microcephalic  persons. 
Mi  cro  chae'ta  (ml'krb-ke'tA), 
n.  [NL.  ;  micro-  -f  Gr.  xairrj 
mane]  Zoo  I  A  genus  of  earth¬ 
worms.  M.  rappi  of  South  Af¬ 
rica  reaches  a  length  of  five  feet 
and  is  probably  the  largest 
known  earthworm, 
mi  cro-char'ac  ter.  n.  Biol.  A 
minute  character  requiring  the 
microscope  for  recognition, 
mi  cro-clas'tic,  «.  Minutely 
clastic. 

mi'ero  coat.  n.  A  small  coat  ; 
—  with  a  play  on  microcosm. 
A 'once  I  "sc.  Swift. 

mi  cro-coc'cal  (mY'krO-kCk Ml ), 
a.  Bacteriol.  Pertaining  to,  or 
caused  by,  micrococci. 

M  i'cro-c  o'l  e-op'ter-a,  n.  pi. 
[NL.]  A  collective  name  (not 
indicating  any  natural  eroup) 
for  the  smaller  beetles,  [cro-  I 
mi'cro-co-lum'n&r.  a.  SeeMi-| 
mi  cro-co-nld'i  urn,  n.  Bot.  A 
conidium  of  small  size  as  con¬ 
trasted  writh  other  conidia  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  same  species, 
mi  cro-'-on-stit  u  ent.  n.  A  mi¬ 
croscopic  constituent 


lood,  foot ;  out,  oil ;  chair  ;  go  ;  sing,  igk  ;  then,  thin  ;  nature,  verdure  (250) ;  K  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144) ;  boN  ;  yet ;  zh  =  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Gutds. 
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mlcro-cos'mlc  (nff/kr6-k5z'mTk) )  a.  [Cf.  F.  microcos- 
mi  cro  cos'mi-cal  (-mt-kdl)  J  mique.]  Of,  pert,  to, 
or  of  the  nature  of.  a  microcosm.  —  microcosmic  salt,  Chem ., 
a  white  salt,  HNaNHiP04,4H>0,  best  obtained  by  mixing 
solutions  of  sodium  phosphate  and  ammonium  phosphate 
or  chloride.  Chemically,  it  is  hydrogen  sodium  ammonium 
phosphate.  It  is  changed  to  glassy  sodium  metaphosphate 
on  heating,  and  hence  is  used  in  place  of  borax  as  a  blow¬ 
pipe  reagent  in  testing  for  metallic  oxides.  It  was  originally 
obtained  from  human  urine,  and  called  sal  microcosmicum. 
mfrcro-cou  lomb'  (-koo-15m'),  n.  Elec.  A  uuit,  the  mil¬ 
lionth  part  of  one  coulomb. 

ml  cro-cryp  to-crys'tal  line  (-krTpao-krTs'tftl-Tn  ;  -in),  a. 
Petrog.  Having  the  constituent  grains  invisible  by  the 
microscope  individually,  but  recognizable  by  their  aggre¬ 
gate  effect  on  polarized  light. 

ml  cro-crys'tal  line  (-krls'tal-Tn  ;  -In),  a.  Petrog.  Hav¬ 
ing  the  constituent  crystalline  grains  visible  by  the  micro¬ 
scope  but  not  by  the  unaided  eye. 

mi'cro-cyte  (mi'kro-slt),  n.  [micro-  -f-  -cyte.]  Anat.  One 
of  the  small  disks  resembling  in  color  the  red  corpuscles, 
but  of  one  third  or  one  half  the  size,  which  occur  in  blood 
(in  especially  large  numbers  in  certain  forms  of  anaemia), 
mi  cro-cy-thae'mi-a  I  (-si-the'mT -a),  n.  [NL.  See  micro- 
mi  Gro  cy-thc'ini-a  J  cyte;  -,emia.]  Med.  The  presence 
of  microcytes  in  the  blood. 

mi  cro-cy-to'sis  (-si-to'sls),  n.  [NL.]  Med.  Production 
of  microcytes  or  of  microcythaemia. 
mi'cro  dont  (mi'kro-tl5nt),  a.  [micro-  -f-  -odont.]  Having 
small  teeth.  See  dental  index.  —  mi'cro-dont  ism 
(-Tz’m),  n. 

mi  cro  far 'ad  (-fSr'Sd),  n.  Elec.  The  millionth  part  of  a 
farad,  used  because  of  its  convenient  size  instead  of  the 
farad  as  a  unit  of  capacity. 

Mi  cro-ga'dus  (-ga'dus),  n.  [NL. ;  micro-  -f-  Gadus.] 
Zool.  A  genus  of  gadoid  fishes  consisting  of  the  tomcods. 
mi  cro  gal  va-nom'e-ter  (-gSl'vd-nBm'e-ter),  n.  A  form 
of  reflecting  galvanometer  to  measure  very  weak  currents, 
mi  cro  ga-mete'  (-go-met'),  n.  [micro-  -j-  gamete.']  Biol. 
The  smaller,  or  male,  of  two  conjugating  gametes  ;  —  dis¬ 
tinguished  from  megagamete  or  macrogamete. 
mi  cro-glos'si-a  (-glos'T-d),  7i.  [NL.  See  micro-  ;  glossa.] 
Med.  Abnormal  smallness  of  the  tongue, 
mi  crog-nath'i-a  (ml'krbg-nSth'T-d),  7i.  [NL.  ;  micro-  -j- 
Gr.  yvd'Jos  jaw.]  Med.  Abnormal  smallness  of  the  jaws, 
mi'cro-gram  (mi'kro-grSm),  7i.  [micro- gram.]  Physics. 
A  unit  equal  to  one  millionth  of  a  gram  ;  —  sometimes  used 
when  the  gram  is  an  inconveniently  large  standard. 
mPcro-gran'ite  (-grSn'Tt),  n.  Petrog.  An  igneous  rock  com¬ 
posed,  like  granite,  of  crystals  of  quartz  and  alkalic  feld¬ 
spar,  but  on  a  very  minute  scale  ;  —  commonly  used  to 
designate  the  groundmassof  certain  porphyries.  —  micro- 
Cra-nit'ic  (-gra-nTt'Tk),  a. 

mi'cro-graph  (mi'kro-graf),  7i.  [See  micrography.]  1.  An 
instrument  for  executing  minute  writing  or  engraving. 

2.  A  picture  of  an  object  as  seen  through  the  microscope. 
When  it  is  a  photograph,  it  is,  properly,  a  photomicro¬ 
graph,  but  the  distinction  is  not  always  observed. 

ml-crog'ra-pher  (nil-krog'ra-fer),  n.  A  specialist  in  mi¬ 
crography. 

mi  cro- graph 'ic  (mi'kro-grSf'Tk),  a.  1.  Of  or  pertaining 
to  micrography  ;  minutely  written. 

2  Related  to,  or  disclosed  by,  microscopic  examination, 
and  exhibited,  or  exhibitable,  in  drawings  or  photographs. 

3.  Petrog.  Graphic  on  a  scale  so  small  as  to  be  visible  only 
under  the  microscope  ;  micropegmatitic.  See  graphic. 

ml-crog'ra  phy  (mi-kr<5g'ra-fi),  n.  [micro--\-  -graphy.] 

1.  Description  of  microscopic  objects. 

2.  Art  or  practice  of  very  minute  handwriting.  It  is  some¬ 
times  a  symptom  of  nervous  disorder. 

ml'crohm  (mi'krom;  mi-krom'),  n.  [ micro -  -f-  ohm.] 
Elec.  A  unit  of  resistance  equal  to  one  millionth  of  an  ohm. 
mi  crohm'me-ter  (ml-krom'me-ter),  n.  Elec.  A  sensitive 
kind  of  ohmmeter  for  measuring  very  small  resistances. 
Ml/cro-lep/i-dop/ter-a  (mi'kro-lSp'T-dSp'ter-d),  n.  pi.  [NL. 
See  micro-  ;  Lepidoptera.]  Zool.  The  smaller  moths, 
collectively,  including  members  of  several  families,  as  the 
Tineidae,  'I’ortricidae,  Pyralidae,  and  Pterophoridae.  The 
term  does  not  represent  a  natural  group,  and  is  used 
merely  for  convenience.  —  mi  cro  lop  i  dOP'ter  an  (-an), 
a.  <£•  n.  —  mi  cro  lep  i-dop'ter  ous  (-ms),  a. 
mi'cro  Ilte  (mi'kro-lit),  n.  [micro-  -f-  -lile.]  1.  Petrog. 
A  minute  crystal,  visible  only  under  the  microscope, 
usually  affecting  polarized  light  and  often  referable  to 
some  mineral  species.  Microlites  generally  appear  in  the 
form  of  rods  or  needles,  either  singly  or  grouped. 


2.  Min.  A  mineral  occurring  usually  in  very  small  iso¬ 
metric  crystals  of  yellow  or  brown  color  and  resinous 
luster.  It  is  essentially  calcium  pyrotantalate,  Ca2Ta20;. 
H.,5.5.  Sp.  gr.,  b.bS.  1. 

mi'cro-li'ter  I  (ini'kro-le'ter),  7i.  [micro-  -f-  liter ,  litre.] 
mi  cro  li'tre  )  One  millionth  of  a  liter, 
mi  cro-lit'ic  (-ITt'Tk),  a.  Petrog.  Of  or  pertaining  to,  or 
composed  of,  microlites. 

mi  cro  log'ic  (-lOj'Tk)  (  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  microl- 
mi  cro-log'i  cal  (-1  kdl)  1  ogy  ;  very  minute;  as,  micro¬ 
logic  examination.  —  mi  cro  log'i-cal-ly,  adv. 
mi-crol'o  gy  (mi-krSl'S-jl),  n.  [micro-  -j-  -logy.]  Atten¬ 
tion  to,  or  discussion  of,  petty  items  or  differences, 
mi  cro  ma'ni  a  (ml'krfc-ma'ni-d),  n.  [NL.]  The  delusion 
that  certain  objects,  esp.  parts  of  the  patient’s  body,  have 
become  small.  —  mi  cro-ma'ni  ac  (-5k),  n. 
mi'cro  mere  (mi'kri-mer),  n.  [micro-  -j-  -mere.]  Embryol. 
One  of  the  smaller  cells  or  blastomeres  due  to  the  une¬ 
qual  segmentation  of  an  egg.  —  ini  cro  me'ral  ( -me'rril),  a. 
Mi  cro-me'rl  a  (-me'rT-d),  n.  [NL.  See  micro-  ;  -mere.1 
Bot.  A  large  genus  of  fragrant  mentliaceous  chiefly  Old 
World  herbs  having  a  calyx  mostly  13-nerved,  a  small  and 
scarcely  exserted  corolla,  and  lour  unequal  anthers.  M. 
donglasii  occurs  in  California. 

mi  cro-me-rit'ic  (-me-rlt'Tk),  a.  [micro-  -{-  Gr.  p.<pos  part 
_|_  -Ue-\-  -ic.]  Granitic,  with  grains  so  small  as  to  be  invis¬ 
ible  without  the  microscope  ;  —  opposed  to  macromeritic . 
mi  cro-met'al-lur  gy  (-mSt'dl-Gr'jl),  n.  That  part  of  the 
science  of  metallurgy  which  deals  with  the  composition 
and  structure  of  metals  or  metallic  compounds  as  discov¬ 
ered  by  microscopic  examination. 

mi  crom'e  ter  (mi-kr5m'e-ter),  7i.  [micro-  -f-  -meter :  cf. 
F.  micrometre.]  a  An  instrument,  used  with  a  telescope 
or  microscope,  for  measuring  minute  distances,  or  the  ap¬ 
parent  diameters  of  objects  which  subtend  minute  angles. 
The  measurement  given  directly  is  that  of  the  image  of 
the  object  formed  at  the  focus  of  the  object  glass,  b  Short 
for  micrometer  caliper,  etc. 

micrometer  caliper,  calipers  (or  call!-),  gauge  or  gage. 

Called  also  mi¬ 
crometer.  A  lech. 

A  caliper  gauge 
with  micrometer 
screw  attached, 
used  for  very  exact 
measurement.  It 
is  often  made  to 
measure  to  .0001 
inch. 

micrometer  plete  rotation  of  e  moves  r  .025  inch.  The 
screw.  A  screw  beveled  edge  ofc  is  divided  into  25  parts, 
with  a  graduated  so  that  to  turn  e  by  the  length  of  one  of 
head  and  fine  these  parts  moves  c  .001  inch.  By  means  I 
threads  used  in  a  vernier  scale  (not  shown)  on  d  .0001 
micrometers,  etc.  iuch  can  be  ">easured. 
mi  cro  met'ric  (mi'kro-mSt'nk) )  a.  [Cf.  F.  micromi- 
mi  cro-met'ri  cal  (-mgt'ri-kal)  j  trigue.]  Pert,  to,  or 
made  by,  the  micrometer.  — mi  cro-met'ri-cal-ly.  adv. 
mi- crom'e- try  (mi-krbm'e-trl),  n.  Art  of  measuring  with 
a  micrometer. 

mi  cro  mil'li-me'ter.  -me  tre  (ml'kro-mTl'T-me'ter),  n. 
[micro-  -f-  millimeter.]  The  millionth  part  of  a  millimeter ; 
also,  sometimes,  as  in  Biol.,  a  micron,  or  thousandth  of  a 
millimeter ;  —  called  also  mi'cro  mil-  Symbol,  m/u.* 
mi  cro  min  er-al'O-gy  (-mTn'er-Si'o-ji),  n.  Microscopic 
mineralogy.  —  mi  cro  min  er-al  og'i  cal  (-al-5j'T-kdl),  a. 
mi'cron  (mi'krCu;  mik'rSn),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  u*p6<r 
small.]  A  unit  of  length,  the  thousandth  part  of  one  mil¬ 
limeter,  or  the  millionth  of  a  meter.  Symbol,  p. 

Mi  cro  ne'sian  ( mi'kro-ne'shdn ;  -zhan),  a.  [From  Micro¬ 
nesia ,  fr.  Gr.  /uucpos  small  -j-  vgao*  an  island.]  Of  or  per¬ 
taining  to  Micronesia  or  the  Microneslans ;  also,  designat¬ 
ing,  or  belonging  to,  the  division  of  the  Malay o-Polynesian 
languages  (which  see)  spoken  in  Micronesia. 

Mi' cro- ne'sian.  n.  A  native  of  Micronesia,  which  is  in¬ 
habited  by  a  variety  of  peoples  mostly  of  mixed  Melanesian, 
Polynesian,  and  Malaysian  stocks.  The  types  vary  from 
the  almost  Polynesian  people  of  the  Gilbert  Islands  to 
the  Malayan  people  of  the  Ladrones.  Usually  the  Micro- 
nesians  are  shorter,  darker,  and  more  hairy  than  the  Pol¬ 
ynesians.  and  differ  in  culture  and  usage.  They  speak 
Malayo-Polynesiau  dialects.  Also,  a  Micronesiau  language 
or  dialect. 

mi  cro  nom'e-ter  ( -nbm'e-ter),  ti.  [micro-  -f-  chronometer.] 
An  instrument  for  noting  minute  portions  of  time, 
mi  cro  nu'cle  us  (-nu'kle-fts),  n. ;  L.  pi.  -clei  (-i).  Zool. 
In  many  ciliate  infusorians,  a  small  nucleus  situated  near 


to,  but  distinct  from,  the  chief  nucleus  (macronucleus).  It 
is  most  commonly  concerned  in  conjugation  and  mitosis. 
More  than  one  micronucleus_  is  present  in  many  forms. — 
ml  cro  nu'cle  ar  (mi'kro-nu'kle-or),  a. 
mi  cro  br'gan  ism  (mi'kro-Sr'g&n-Tz'm),  n.  Biol.  Any  or¬ 
ganism  of  microscopic  size ;  —  applied  esp.  to  bacteria. 
—  mi  cro  or  ganic  (-5r-g5n'Ik),  a.  —  mi  cro  or  gan  ia'- 
mal  (-SUg&n-Iz'mdl),  a. 

mi  cro-peg'ma  tite  (-pSg'md-tit),  n.  [micro-  -f-  pegma- 
tde.]  Petrog.  A  rock  showing  under  the  microscope  the 
structure  of  a  graphic  granite  (pegmatite).  —  mi  cropeg'- 
ma  title  (-tTt'Tk),  a. 

mi  cro-per'tbite  (-pQr'thlt),  n.  Petrog.  Perthite  on  a 
minute  scale,  common  in  rocks,  esp.  granite  and  gneiss. 
See  perthite.  —  mi  cro  per-thitlc  (-per-thTt'Tk),  a. 
mi'ero-phone  (mFkro-fou),  n.  [micro-  Gr.  sound, 
voice.]  Physics.  An  instrument  for  intensifying  feeble 
sounds  or  for  transmitting  sounds,  based  on  the  principle 
that  the  transition  resistance  between  loosely  joined  elec¬ 
tric  conductors  decreases  in  proportion  as  they  are  pressed 
together.  The  conductors  form  part  of  a  circuit  through 
which  a  current  is  passing,  and  the  variations  in  pressure 
due  to  sound  w'aves  in  the  vicinity  of  the  conductors  pro¬ 
duce  variations  of  resistance,  and  hence  fluctuations  of 
the  current,  by  which  the  sounds  are  reproduced  in  a  tele¬ 
phone  receiver.  The  transmitter  of  the  modern  telephone 
is  essentially  a  microphone,  the  pressure  of  the  sound 
waves  being  communicated  to  the  conductors  by  means 
of  a  diaphragm.  In  the  Blake  transmitter  the  conductors 
consist  of  a  small  piece  of  platinum  pressing  against  a  car¬ 
bon  button  ;  in  the  Crossley  transmitter  four  carbon  pencils 
(appropriately  connected)  are  in  contact  with  four  carbon 
blocks  ;  in  the  Ader  transmitter  twelve  such  carbon  con¬ 
tacts  are  used ;  while  the  long-di6tance  transmitter  has  a 
cylindrical  box  nearly  filled  with  carbon  granules,  thus 
securing  a  great  number  of  contacts.  The  last  form  is 
also  increasingly  used  on  local  circuits, 
mi'cro-phon'ic  (-fon'Tk),  a.  Of  or  pert,  to  a  microphone; 
serving  to  intensify  weak  sounds  ;  micracoustic. 
mi  cro-phon'ics  (-Iks),  ti.  [See  microphone.]  The  sci¬ 
ence  which  treats  of  the  microphone  or  of  the  means  of 
increasing  the  intensity  of  low  or  weak  sounds, 
mi  cro  pho'no  graph  (-fo'no-gr5f)>  n.  A  special  phono¬ 
graph  for  the  recording  and  reproduction  of  faint  sounds, 
mi  cro  pho'to-graph  (mi'kro-fo'to-graf),  n.  [micro-  + 
photograph.]  1.  A  microscopically  small  photograph  of 
a  picture,  writing,  printed  page,  etc. 

2  =  photomicrograph,  1. 

mi  cro  pho-tog'ra-phy  (-f6-t5g'rri-fT),  n.  The  art  or 
science  of  making  microphotographs.  —  mi/cro-phO/tO- 
graph'ic  (-fo'to-grXf'Tk),  a. 

mi  cro-pho'to-scope  (-lo'tci-skop),  n.  [microphologrtivh 
-J-  -scope.]  A  portable  optical  instrument  for  examining 
microphotographs,  esp.  minute  maps, 
microph  thal'mia  (im/kr5f-thfil'mY-d),  n.  Also  mi'- 
cropll  thal  my  (ral'krSf-thSl'mT).  [NL.  microphthalmia  ; 
micro-  -f-  Gr.  b4>OaAp6<;  eye.]  Med.  An  unnatural  small¬ 
ness  of  the  eyes,  occurring  as  the  result  of  disease  or  of 
imperfect  development.  —  mi  croph-thal'mic  (-mTk),  a. 
mi  cro'pi-a  (ml-kro'pT-a),  7i.  [NL.  See  micro-;  -opia.] 
Med.  Abnormity  of  vision  in  which  objects  appear  smaller 
than  they  really  are  ;  micropsia ;  —  opposed  to  macropia. 
mi  cro-po  lar'i  scope  (mi/kr6-po-15r'I-skop),  n.  Optics. 
A  polarizing  microscope  ;  chat  is,  a  microscope  with  polar¬ 
izer  and  analyzer  attached,  as  for  use  in  crystallography, 
mi'ero-pore  (ml'kro-por  ;  201),  7i.  Zool.  One  of  the  small 
pores  in  the  shell  of  some  chitons,  containing  a  minute 
sense  organ.  Cf.  megalopore. 

mi  cro-por  phy-rit'ic  (-pSr'fT-rTt'Tk),  a.  Petrog.  Porphy- 
ritic  on  a  minute  scale,  visible  only  under  the  microscope, 
mi-crop'ter-ism  (ml-krSp'ter-Tz’m),  n.  [See  micropter- 
ous.]  Zool.  The  condition  of  having  the  wings  small  or 
rudimentary  and  useless  for  flight. 

mi  crop'ter  OUS  (-MS),  a.  [Gr.  /x(^po7TTepo?  ;  ptKpo?  small 
-f-  nrepor  wing.]  Zool.  Having  small  or  rudimentary 
wings  or  fins. 

Mi-crop'ter  us  (-5 s),  n.  [NL.]  Zool.  The  genus  of  cen- 
trarcliid  fishes  consisting  of  the  black  bass, 
mi  cro-py'lar  (ml'kro-pi'lar),  a.  Pert,  to  a  micropyle. 
mi'ero-pyle  (ml'kro-pll),  7i.  [micro-  -|-  Gr.  ttvAt)  gate, 
orifice  :  cf.  F.  micropyle.]  1.  Zool.  a  A  minute  opening, 
or  a  group  of  openings,  in  the  investing  membranes  of  an 
egg,  by  which  spermatozoa  may  enter,  b  The  minute 
opening  through  which  the  protoplasmic  contents  of  a 
gemmule  of  a  sponge  escape. 

2.  Bot.  The  minute  orifice  in  the  integuments  of  an  ovule 


ml'cro-co8''mal,  mi  cro-cos'mi- 

an,  Microcosmic.  Obs. 
ml  cro-co*-mog'ra-phy  (mrkru- 
kOz-mOg'ra-fT),  n.  [microcosm 
+  -graph]/.]  Description  of  man 
as  a  microcosm.  Oos.  or  R. 
ml  cro-cos-mol'o  gy  (-k5z-m81'- 
0-jT),  n.  A  treatise  on  the  micro¬ 
cosm,  or  human  body.  Rare. 
mi'cro  cos'mos  (-kSz'mSs), 
-mua  <-mus),  n.  [See  micro¬ 
cosm.]  =  MICROCOSM. 

mi  cro-cous'tlc.  Erron.  var.  of 

MIC  RACOl'STIC. 

mi'cro-crith  (ml'krft-krTth ),  n. 
Chan.  A  unit  of  atomic  weight, 
being  the  weight  of  the  half  hy¬ 
drogen  molecule,  or  of  the  hy¬ 
drogen  atom.  Cf.  crith 
mi  cro-crya'tal,  n.  A  micro¬ 
scopic  crystal. 

mi'cro-cyst  (-sTst),  n.  1.  Bot. 
A  resting  swarm  spore  in  the 
Mvxomycetes,  or  slime  fungi. 

2.  Med.  A  very  small  cyst.  esp. 
one  arising  from  another  cyst. 
mPcro-dac'ty-loua  (mPkrA- 
dkk'tY-lus),  a.  Having  small 
digits.  (Microdont.  I 

mi'ere-den'toua  (-nSn'tilB),  «.| 
mi  cro-de  tec'tor.  ».  A  kind  of 
sensitive  galvanoscope. 
mi'cro  don'tous  (-dOn'tus),  a. 
Microdont. 

mTcro-dr&w'ing.  n.  A  drawing 
made  to  such  a  scale  as  clearly 
to  exhibit  microscopic  struc¬ 
tures  or  other  very  small  details. 
Mi  cro-dri'U  (-art'll),  n.  pi. 
TNL.;  micro-  +  Gr.  6piAos  (see 
MEG  ADR!  Ll).j  Zool.  A  division 
o t  oligochaete  worms  including 
tk«  smaller,  often  microscopic. 


and  usually  aquatic,  species 
which  have  short  s,  erm  ducts,  a 
thinclitellum.and  largeegg sacs, 
mi  cro-erg',  n  Phi/sirs.  One 
millionth  of  an  erg,  as  a  measure 
of  energy. 

mi'cro-fel'site  (-fM'aTt),  n.  Pe¬ 
trog.  A  devitritied  but  isotropic 
mass  of  fibrous  or  granular  tex¬ 
ture,  constituting  the  ground-  ' 
mass  of  certain  igneous  rocks.  — 
mi  cre-fel-sit'ic  t-fr  1-sYt'Ik ),  a. 
mi'cro-flu'id-al,  a.  Petrog. 
Showing  a  flow  structure  under 
the  microscope. 

micro-foli-a'tion  (-fiVlT-a'- 
shun),  n.  Geol.  Foliation  dis¬ 
tinctly  visible  only  under  the 
microscope. 

mi'ero-form  (mT'krfi-ffirm),  n. 
Biol.  A  microorganism  Rare. 
mi  cro-ga-me'to  cyte,  n.  Zool 
A  male  gametoeyte. 
micro-ge-ol'o-gy  (-jf--01'i)-jY), 
n.  The  part  of  geology  relating 
to  features  that  require  micro¬ 
scopic  study.—  mi  cro-ge  o-log'- 
i-cal  (-je/o-l5j'Y-krtl),  a. 
mi'ero-germ  ( mT'kr‘-jQrm).  n. 
A  microbe  —  mi  cro-ger'mal 
(-jOr'mrYl),  a. 

mi  cro-gil'bert,  n.  Elec.  The 
millionth  port  of  a  gilbert. 

Mi  cro-glos'sus  (ml'krO-glOs'- 
«s),  ».  [NL. ;  micro-  4-  Gr. 
yhuxTtra  tongue.]  Zool.  A 
genus  of  cockatoos  including 
the  Australian  great  black 
cockatoo.  It  has  been  made  the 
type  of  a  family.  Mi  cro-glos'si- 
daei  -T-de).  and  a  subfamily, Mi^ 
•’ro-glos-si'n*  (-glO-sl'ne). 
mi  cro-go-nid'i-tim,  n.  INL.] 


Bot.  A  small  gonidium  ns  con¬ 
trasted  with  otner  gonidia  ( mac - 
rogonidia)  produced  bv  the 
same  species.  See  gonidium.— 
mi'cro  go-nid'i-al,  a. 
mi'ero-gram  (ml'kriVgram),  n. 
See  measure.  Table. 
mi  cro-gran'it  old.  a.  Minutely 
granitoid  :  mierogranitic. 
mi  cro-gran'u-lar.  a.  Minutely 
granular. 

mi  cro-gran'u-lit'ic,  a.  Minute¬ 
ly  granulitic. 

mi  cro  gTaph'i-eal-ly.  adv.  of 

MICROGRAPH  IC. 

mi-crog'ra  phist  (mT-krOg'rd- 
f  1st),  n.  A  micrographer. 
mi  cro  gy'ri  a  (-jT'rl-d  ;  -jYr'Y- 
a).  n.  [NL.  See  micro-;  a  Yin  s.] 
A/rd.  Abnormal  smallness  oi  the 
brain  gyri. 

mi  cro-hen'ry.  n.  Elec.  One 
millionth  of  a  henry. 

Mi  cro-hy'me-nop  'ter-a.  n.  ;>/. 
[NL.]  Zool.  Small  or  minute 
Hymenoptera  collectively.  The 
term  does  not  designate  a  nat¬ 
ural  group. 

mi'cro-lep  i-dop'ter  (ml  k  r 
ISp'T-d&p'tSr).  «.  Zool.  One  of 
the  Microlenidoptera. 
mi  cro-lep  i  dop'ter-lst.  n.  A 
student  of  the  Microlenidoptera 
mi  cro-li'ter  (ml'kriVle'tCr),  n. 
See  measure.  Table. 
mi'cro-lith  (ml'krMYth),  n. 
[micro-  -lit h.]  =  M ICROLITE. 

—  mi  cro-lith'ic  (-lYth'Tk),  a. 
mi-crol'o- gist  ( mT-krhl  '0-jTst ), 
mi'cro-logue  i  mT'kru-15g\  n.  A 
person  skilled  in,  or  occupied 
with,  micrologv. 

Mi  cro-mas-tic'to-ra  (mT'krG- 
m&s-tlk'tO-ra),  n.  pi.  [NL.  ; 


micro-  +  Gr.  /aa-rrucTcup  scourg- 
er,  fr.  pdo-Ti.%  whip,  scourge  ] 
Zool.  A  division  of  sponges  con-  , 
sisting  of  forms  having  compara¬ 
tive!  v  small  choanocytes;  -  prac¬ 
tically  equiv.  to  A'onralrnrea. 
mi'cro-ma'zi-a  (-m5'zY-d),  n. 
[NL.  ;  micro-  4-  Gr.  a 

breast.]  Med.  Abnormal  small¬ 
ness  of  the  mammary  glands, 
mi-crom'e-lus  (mT-k‘rom'?-l»7s), 
».  [NL.  ;  micro-  -+-  Gr.  fteAo<> 
limb.]  Terat.  A  monster  with 
abnormally  small  or  imperfect¬ 
ly  developed  extremities 
mi  cro-mer'ic  (mT'krfi-mSr'Yk), 
a.  Embryol.  =  M1CROMERAL. 
micrometer  balance.  A  very 
(  accurate  balance,  used  esp.  for 
weighing  coins. 

micrometer  head.  The  head  of 
a  micrometer  screw, 
micrometer  microscope.  A 
compound  microscope  com¬ 
bined  with  a  filar  micrometer, 
used  chiefly  for  reading  the  di¬ 
visions  of  large  astronomical 
and  geodetical  instruments, 
mi'cro-mil',  n.  See  mi  isuxE. 
mi'ero-morph,  n.  [micro-  4- 
-worpA.]  Zool.  An  abnormally 
small  individual, 
mi  cro-mo'to-scope  (-m  fi't  ft- 
sk5p),  n.  A  form  of  camera  for 
photographing  successive 
phases  in  the  motions  of  micro¬ 
scopic  ohjects. 

mi  cro-my-el'i-a  (-mI-?l'Y-d),  ti. 
[NL.  ;  micro-  4-  Gr.  pve\o<;  mar¬ 
row.]  Med.  Abnormal  small¬ 
ness  of  the  spinal  cord, 
mi  cro-pan'to-graph  (-plln'tC- 


graf),  ?i.  A  pantograph  which 
produces  microscopic  copies, 
mi  cro-par'a  site  ( -pSr'd-sIt),  n. 
A  parasitic  microorganism  — 
mi  cro-par  a  ait'ic  (-sYt'Yki.  a. 
ml  cro-pa  thol'o-gy  (-pa-th51'6- 
j Y ) ,  n.  Med.  The  study  of  pa¬ 
thology  by  means  of  the  micro¬ 
scope;  morbid  histology, 
mi  cro  pet 'al  ous,  a.  Having 
very  small  petals.  Rare. 
ml  cro  pe-trog'ra-phy.  n.  Mi¬ 
croscopical  petrography, 
mi'cro  phage  (mT'kriVfaj),  11. 
[F.  See  micro-;  -phagous.] 
Anat.  A  microphagocvte. 
mi  cro-phag'o-cyte  <  -fag'O-sTt), 
v,  Anat.  A  small  phagocyte  • 
specif.,  a  leucocyte  of  the  com- 
I  mon  polvmorph’onuclear  type, 
mi  cro-pho'ni-a  (mT'kru-fo'nY- 
d),  n.  [NL.  ;  Gr.  jui Kpotfruivia  ; 
puepo?  small  -f  <htovij  voice.] 
Med.  Weakness  of  voice, 
mi-croph'o-nous  (ml-krBf'8- 
■  non),  a.  Microphonic. 
mi-croph'o-ny  (-nY),  n.  Ml-, 
crophonm. 

mi  cro-phyl'line  (mT'kro-fYl'- 
Tn:  -Yn),  a.  [See  microphyl- 
1  i.ous.J  Bot.  Having  small  lcaf- 
like  expansions,  as  certain  li¬ 
chens.  Rare. 

mi  cro-phyl'louB  (mT'kro-fYl'- 
un).  a.  [micro-  4-  Gr.  <t>v AAop 
leaf.]  Bot.  Small-leaved, 
mi'ero-phyte  (mT'krr.-flt),  n. 
[micro-  4-  Gr  <£vtop  a  plant.] 
Bot.  A  minute  plant,  esp.  one 
of  the  bacteria.  —  mi'cro  phy'- 
tal  (-fl't/Tl),  mi  cro-phjrt'ic 
(fYt'Yk),  a. 


ml  cro-phy-tol'o-gy  (-fY-t51'&- 
jl),  n.  [microphyte  4-  -logy.] 
The  Btudy  of  microphytes, 
mi  cro-pla'si-a  (m  T'k  r  fs-p  I  5'- 
zliT-d),  n.  [NL.  ;  micro-  4- 
-plasia.]  Med.  Development  to 
a  small  size  only. 
Mi-crop'o-da(mT-krBp'o-dd),  ti. 
/>!.  [NL.  ;  micro-  +  -poaa.] 
Zool.  A  group  of  bivalve  mol- 
lusks  having  the  foot  rudimen¬ 
tary  or  undeveloped,  as  oysters, 
scallops,  etc.  —  mi'cro  pod 
( mT'krA-pBd),  n. 
mi  crop'o-dal  (niT-krBp'B-ddl), 
mi  crop'o-dous  (-dfis),  a.  Zool. 

I  Having  a  small  foot  or  small 
feet. 

Mi  cro-pod'i  dae  (mT'krB-pBd'Y- 

de  INL.]  Zool.  A  widely 

distributed  family  of  fissirostral 
picarian  birds  consisting  of  the 
swifts.  The  typical  subfamily 
is  Mi  cro-po-di'nae  (-pO-dl'nS). 
See  swift. 

mi  cro-poi  ki-lit'ic  (-poi'kY-lYt'- 
Tk),  a.  Also  mi  cro  pol'ci-lit'ic 
t  (-sT-lit'Tk),  -poe'cl  lit'ic  (-pe'- 
sY-lYt'Yk).  Petrog.  Poikilitic, 
the  grains  being  microscopic, 
mi-crop'si-a  (rnl-krBp'sY-d),  n. 
Also  mi'erop-sy  (mT'kr5p-sY> 
[NL.]  At-  d.  —  MICRO  PI  A. 
mi-crop' ter-yg'i-ous  (ml-krBp'- 
t?r-Yj'l-ds),  a.  [ micro-  4-  Gr. 
uTepi/yiop  fin.]  Having,  or  pro¬ 
vided  with,  small  fins 
mi  cro-ra  dl-om'e-ter,  n.  =  ra- 
mOMlCROMKTER 
mi  cro  re  frac-tom'e-ter.  n.  A 
retractometer  for  detecting 
structural  differences  in  blood 
corpuscles. 


ate,  senate,  care,  ftm,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofa  ;  eve,  £vent,  €nd,  recent,  maker;  Ice,  ill;  old,  6 bey,  orb,  6dd,  s5ft,  connect ;  use,  unite,  urn,  up,  circus,  menii ; 

Q  Foreign  Word.  +  Obsolete  Variant  of.  4-  combined  with.  =  equals. 
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through  which  the  pollen  tube  penetrates  to  the  embryo 
sac  in  porogamic  plants.  J 


ml  cro  rhe  om'e-ter  (ini'kro-re-5m'e-ter),  n.  Physics.  A 
rheometer  for  measuring  the  How  of  liquids  in  capillary 
tubes.  —  mi  cro-rhe'o  met'ric  (-re'S-mSt'nk),  metri¬ 
cal  1  iT-kr/1 1. 

mi'cro  scope  (mi'kr$-skop),  n.  [Cf.  F. 
microscope.  See  micro- ; -scope.]  1.  An 
optical  instrument,  consisting  of  a  lens,  or 
combination  of  lenses,  for  making  enlarged 
or  magnified  images  of  minute  objects. 

The  simple  microscope,  or  single  microscope, 
consists  merely  of  a 
single  lens  or  magni¬ 
fying  glass  set  in  a 
frame,  usually  adjusta¬ 
ble,  and  often  provided 
with  a  stand  for  hold¬ 
ing  the  object  to  be 
viewed  and  a  reflecting 
mirror.  In  this  form  of 
instrument  the  rays  of 
light  which  enter  the 
eye  proceed  directly 
from  the  object  itself. 

The  compound  micro¬ 
scope  requires  an  ob¬ 
jective  and  an  eyepiecc% 
commonly  mounted  in 
a  < iraictube ,  —  accurate 
focus,  in  the  case  of 
hi^h  -  power  lenses, 
being:  attained  by  a 
special  screw  a  p  p  1  i- 
anee  known  as  the  fine 
adjustment.  The  project¬ 
ing  microscope  is  con¬ 
structed  to  throw  the 
magnified  image  upon 
a  screen  in  a  dark  room 
or  box.  It  has  a  large 
lens  for  converging  a 
beam  of  sunlight  or  artificial  light  upon  the  object,  and  a 
small  lens  or  magnifier.  See  also  ultramicroscope. 


Compound  Microscope.  1  Eyepiece; 
2  Nosepicee,  carrying  three  Objec¬ 
tives,  3  ;  4  Rack’  and  Pinion  for 
coarse  adjustment;  ,5  Graduated 
Head  of  Screw  for  Fine  Adjust¬ 
ment  ;  K  Stage  ;  7  Illuminating  Mir¬ 
ror  ;  fi  Condenser. 


Shutter,  a  Knob  for  turning  the  Mirror;  b  Screw  for  inclining 
the  Mirror;  m  Mirror  for  reflecting  the  Sun’s  Light  through 
the  Lenses  ;  l  Principal  Condensing  Lens  at  outer  End  of  the 
•mailer  Tube  ;  o  Second  Condensing  Lens,  moved  by  Thumb¬ 
screw  c;  n  Two  Metal  Plates  holding  the  Object  at  the  Focus 
of  the  Lenses  ; Tube  containing  trie  Objective  Lens,  mov¬ 
able  by  Thumbscrew  <1 ;  e  Screen  through  which  the  Rays 
pass  to  form  Magnified  Image  on  the  Screen. 

2.  [ cap .]  Aslron.  —  Microscopium. 
micro-scop'ic  (-skbp'Tk),  a.  1.  =  microscopical,!. 

2.  Like  a  microscope ;  able  to  see  very  minute  objects. 

Why  has  not  man  a  microscopic  e ye  ?  Pope. 

3.  Very  small  ;  visible  only  by  the  aid  of  a  microscope, 
mi  cro  scop'i  cal  (-T-kal),  a.  1.  Of,  pert,  to,  or  conducted 

with,  the  microscope  or  microscopy  ;  microscopic. 

2  =  microscopic,  3.  Now  Pare. 
mi  cros'co  pist  (mi-kros'ko-pTst ;  mi'kro-sko'pist ;  277), 
ii.  One  who  uses  the  microscope. 

Mi  cro-sco'pi  urn  (-sko'pT-fmi),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  microscope.] 
Astron.  A  modern  constellation,  south  of  C  ipricornus. 
mi  cros'co-py  (mI-kr5s'ko-pT ;  nii'kro-sko'pT),  ii.  The  use 
of  the  microscope  ;  investigation  with  the  microscope, 
mi'cro  seism  (mi'kro-sis’m ;  -siz’m),  n.  [micro-  +  Gr. 
acLvpios  an  earthquake,  fr.  aeieiu  to  shake.]  A  feeble 
earth  tremor  not  directly  perceptible,  but  detected  only 
by  means  of  specially  constructed  apparatus.  —  mi  cro- 
seis'mic  (-sis'mtk;  -slz'-),  -seis'mi  cal  (-mT-kal),  a. 
mi  cro  seis'mo-graph  (-sis'ino-graf  ;  -siz'mo-graf),  n. 
[ microseism  -f-  - graph. ]  A  microseismometer  ;  specif.,  a 
microseismometer  producing  a  graphic  record, 
mi  cro-seis  mol'o-gy  (-sis-mbl'o-jT  ;  -sIz-mbl'o-jT),  n. 

[microseism  -f-  -logy.]  Science  or  study  of  microseisms, 
mi'cro-seis-mom'e-ter  (-m5m'£-ter),  n.  [in  ic  rose  ism  -{- 
-meter. ]  A  seismometer  for  measuring  amplitudes  or 
periods,  or  both,  of  microseisms.  —  mi/cro-seis-mom'e- 
try  (-trT),  n. 

mi'cro  some  (mi'kro-som),  n.  [ micro -  -f  2d  -some.] 

Biol.  One  of  the  minute  granules  embedded  in  the  ground 
substance  of  protoplasm,  regarded  by  some  as  an  essential 
part  of  its  structure.  


mi'cro-SO'ml  a  (mi'kro-so'mi-d),  n.  [NL.]  Med.  Abnor¬ 
mal  smallness  of  the  body. 

mi  cro-spec'tro-scop©  (mi'kro-spSk'tro-skop),  n.  [micro- 
-f-  spectroscope.]  Physics.  A  spectroscope  arranged  for 
attachment  to  a  microscope,  for  observation  of  the  spec¬ 
trum  of  light  from  minute  portions  of  any  substance, 
mi  cro-spec-tros'co-py  (-spek-tr5s'k6-pl ;  -spSk'tro-sko'- 

pT),  n.  The  spectroscopic  scrutiny  of  minute  objects; 
use  of  the  microspectroscope.  —  mi  cro-spec'tro-scop'ic 
(-spSk'tro-skbp'Tk),  a. 

Mi  cro-spi'ra  (-spi'ra),  n.  [NL.  ;  micro -  L.  spira  a 

coil.]  Bactcriol.  A  genus  of  bacteria  of  the  family  Spi- 
rillaceae,  having  one  to  three  polar  flagella.  The  most  im¬ 
portant  pathogenic  species  is  M.  comma ,  the  causative 
agent  of  Asiatic  cholera.  Most  of  the  species  are  found 
in  liquid  media,  some  occurring  in  sea  water, 
mi  cro-spo-ran'gi-um  (-spo-rSn'jT-Sm),  n. ;  L.pl.  -gia  (-d). 
[NL.  See  micro-  ;  sporangium.]  Bot.  A  sporangium  with 
microspores,  as,  in  seed  plants,  the  pollen  sac  of  the  anther, 
mi'cro  spore  (nii'kro-spor ;  201),  n.  [ micro -  -f-  -spore.] 
a  Bot.  One  of  the  smaller  of  the  two  kinds  of  asexual 
spores  produced  by  heterosporous  plants,  giving  rise  to  the 
male  prothallium,  as  the  pollen  grain  of  seed  plants,  b 
Zodl.  The  smaller  of  two  forms  of  spores  produced  by  ! 
certain  protozoans.  —  mi  cro-spor'ic  f-spbr'ik),  mi-cros'- 
po-rous  i  mi-kros'po-rds ;  mi'kro-spo'rus  ;  201),  a. 
mi  cro-spo'ro-phyll  (mi'kro-spo'ro-fll ;  201),  n.  Bot.  A 
sporophyll  bearing  microsporaugia,  as  the  stamen  in  seed 
plants. 

mi  cro-spo-ro'sis  (-spo-ro'sTs),  n.  [NL.  ;  microspore  + 
-om.]  Veter.  A  form  of  ringworm  affecting  foals,  char¬ 
acterized  by  the  loss  of  hair  in  small  round  patches,  esp. 
on  the  neck  and  head,  and  caused  by  a  vegetable  parasite, 
mi  cro-stom'a- tous  (-stom'd-tds ;  -sto'md-)  la.  [micro- 
mi  cros'to-mous  (mi-kros'to-mas)  j  -f  g  r. 

o-To/xa,  -aro?,  mouth.]  Having  a  small  mouth, 
mi  cro-sto'mi-a  (mi'kro-sto'mT-d),  n.  [NL.  ;  micro-  -f- 
Gr.  <TTop.a  mouth.]  Med.  Abnormal  smallness  of  the 
mouth,  usually  congenital. 

mi  cro  struc'ture  (-struk'tur),  n.  Microscopic  structure. 
—  mi  cro-struc'tur-al  (-dl),  a. 

mi  cro- sty '1 0U3  (mi'kri-sti'lws),  a.  Bot.  Short-styled  ; 
specif.,  having  short  styles  and  long  filaments,  as  certain 
heterostyled  flowers.  Cf.  macrostylous,  mesostylous. 
mi  cro-ta  3im'e-ter  (-td-sini'e-ter),  n.  Physics.  A  tasim- 
eter,  esp.  when  arranged  to  measure  minute  extensions, 
mi'cro-therm  (mi'kro-thfirm),  a.  [ micro -  -j-  Gr.  0(pp.t) 
heat.]  Bot.  Any  plant  requiring  a  mean  annual  tempera¬ 
ture  between  14°  and  0°  C.  for  full  growth.  Such  plants 
occur  on  the  plains  of  the  north  temperate  zone  and  iu 
South  America  between  38°  and  40°  S.  Cf.  megatherm, 
mesotherm. 

mi'cro-tome  (-tom),  n.  [micro-  -f-  Gr.  ro/xo's  cutting.]  An 
instrument  for  0  - 


cutting  sections, 
as  of  organic  tis¬ 
sues,  for  micro¬ 
scopic  examina¬ 
tion.  The  objects 
to  be  cut  are  some¬ 
times  first  frozen, 
but  are  usually 
embedded  in  cel- 
loidin  or  paraffin, 
making  sections 
of  from  .01mm.  to 
.005  nim.  thick¬ 
ness  possible. 

mi  cro-tom'ic  (-tCiu'Tk),  mi  cro-tom'i  cal  (  T-kdl),  a.  Of 
or  pert,  to  the  microtome  or  microtomy ;  cutting  thin  slices, 
ml  crot'o-my  (mi-kr5t'$-im),  n.  Art  of  using  the  micro¬ 
tome,  or  of  preparing,  with  its  aid,  objects  for  microscopic 
study.  —  mi  crot'o  mist  (-o-mTst),  n. 

Mi  cro'tUS  ( mi-kro'tus),  n.  [NL.  ;  micro-  -J-  Gr.  ot*,  o>to?, 
ear.]  Zodl.  The  typical  genus  of  voles  of  the  subfamily 
Microtinae,  including  a  great  number  of  species  inhabiting 
the  Northern  Hemisphere.  See  vole. 
mi'cro- volt  (mi'kro-volt'),n.  Elec.  A  millionth  of  a  volt, 
mi  cro-zo'oid  (-zo'oid),  n.  Biol.  One  of  the  minute  free 
zooids  in  unicellular  organisms  with  dimorphic  zooids.  —  a. 
Of  or  pertaining  to  a  microzooid. 
mi'cro-zo'o  spore  (-zo'6-spor;  201),  n.  Biol.  A  small  motile 
spore  ;  — dist.  from  the  macrozo'dspores  of  the  same  species, 
mi'cro-zyme  (mi'kro-zim),  n.  [micro- -j-  Gr.  £u/a>?  leaven.] 
Biol.  A  microorganism  which  is  supposed  to  act  like  a  fer¬ 
ment  in  causing  or  propagating  certain  infectious  or  con¬ 
tagious  diseases  ;  a  pathogenic  bacterial  organism, 
mic'tu  rate  (mTk'tu-rat),  v.  i. ;  -rat'ed  (-rat'gd) ;  -rat'ing 
(-rat-Tug).  [See  micturition.]  To  urinate  ;  — etymologi¬ 
cally  incorrect  in  form  and  sense. 


3 

Microtome.  1  Object  Clamp  ;  2  Knife  ; 
3  Graduated  Head  of  Micrometer  Screw. 


mlc'tu-rt'tlon  (mTk'ty-rlah'an),  n.  [L.  miclurire  to  desire 
to  make  water,  desiderative  verb  fr.  mingere ,  miclum,  to 
make  water.]  Desire  to  urinate  ;  also,  a  morbidly  frequent 
passing  of  the  urine,  in  consequence  of  disease  ;  also,  in¬ 
correctly,  act  of  urinating. 

mid  (mid),  a.  ;  compur.  wanting;  superl.  mid'most  (mTd'- 
most).  [AS.  midd  ;  akin  to  OS.  midai ’,  D.  mid  (in  comp.), 
OHG.  mittiy  Icel.  mid r,  Goth,  midjis ,  L.  medius ,  Gr.  /ueo-os, 
i  Skr.  madhya}  OIr.  mule ,  n.,  middle.  Cf.  amid,  middle, 
j  midst,  mean  intermediate,  mediate,  medium,  meridian, 
mizzen,  moiety.]  1.  Denoting  the  middle  part ;  beingthe 
part  in  the  middle  or  midst ;  as,  in  mid  oceau  or  mid-ocean. 

2.  Occupying  a  middle  position;  middle;  as,  the  mid 
finger  ;  the  mid  hour  of  night.  Now  chiejly  in  combination 
(see  mid-). 

3.  Phon.  Formed  or  articulated  with  a  somewhat  elevated 
position  of  the  active  part  of  the  tongue,  in  relation  to  the 
palate  ;  midway  between  high  and  low  ;  —  said  of  certain 
vowel  sounds,  as  a  (ale),  5  (611),  o  (old).  See  Guide  to 
Pron.y  §  43. 

in  mid  gear,  A/ach.,  in  gear  so  that  the  effect  of  one  eccentric 
neutralizes  that  of  t lie  other  and  no  work  is  done  in  the 
cylinder ;—  said  of  a  steam  engine  with  valves  worked  by  a 
link  motion,  or  of  the  link  motion.  —  m.  spoon.  Golf.  See 
spoon.  Brit.  —  mid-wall  column,  shaft,  etc.,  one  carrying  a 
wall  thicker  than  its  own  diameter  and  standing  about 
midway  between  the  front  and  back  of  the  wall, 
mid,  n.  Middle.  Archaic  or  Dial.  Eng.  Shak. 

In  the  night’s  wan  mid  I  lie  H  C.  Bunner. 
mid-.  A  combining  form  of  the  adjective  mid ,  used  in  an 
indefinite  number  of  compounds;  as,  specif.  ;  a  With 
nouns  to  denote  the  middle  or  middle  part  of  the  thing 
named  ;  as  in  mid- air,  in  id-channel,  7?ii</-age,  ??ii<7day,  mid- 
land,  etc  b  With  adjectives  to  denote  belonging  to  the 
middle  part  (of  the  thing  implied  by  the  adjective) ;  as  mid- 
Atlantic  ;  m a/-ocean  ;  mid-German  ;  m/dfacial.  c  Geom. 
To  denote  a  circle  inscribed  in  a  triangle  (a  m /(/circle),  or 
relation  to  such  a  circle;  as.  midcenter,  midradius, 
mid  -air',  n.  The  region  of  the  air  midway  between  the 
clouds  and  the  part  near  the  ground. 

Mi'das  (mi'dds),  n.  [L.,  fr.  Gr.  M/fia?.]  1.  Gr.  Myth.  A 
king  of  Phrygia  to  whom,  in  gratitude  for  a  kindness,  Di¬ 
onysus  promised  to  grant  anything  he  might  ask.  Midas 
asked  that  everything  he  touched  might  turn  to  gold,  but. 
as  even  his  food  became  thus  changed,  he  begged  the  god 
to  take  his  favor  back.  This  was  done  by  his  bathing  in 
the  river  Pactolus,  which  thereafter  had  goldeu  sands.  For 
his  decision  in  a  musical  contest  between  Pan  and  Apollo  in 
favor  of  the  former,  Apollo  changed  Midas’s  ears  into  ass’s 
ears.  These  he  hid  under  his  cap,  but  his  barber  discovered 
them,  and,  to  relieve  himself  of  the  secret,  dug  a  hole  into 
which  he  whispered,  “  King  Midas  has  ass’s  ears,”  and 
then  filled  it  up.  A  reed,  however,  grew'  there,  which  be¬ 
trayed  the  secret  by  its  w  hispers.  Chaucer  and  Tenny¬ 
son  make  it  Midas’s  wife  who  could  not  keep  the  secret. 

2.  Zodl.  Syu.  of  Leontocebus. 

Midas  fly.  Any  fly  of  the  dipterous  family  Midaidse, 
which  contains  a  small  number  of  species,  mostly  Ameri¬ 
can,  resembling  the  robber  flies,  but  with  clavate  antenme. 
Mi'das’s— ear  (mi'dds-Tz),  n  [See  Midas.]  A  pulmonate 
mollusk  ( Auricula  aurismidse)  ;  — so  called  from  its  resem¬ 
blance  to  an  ass's  ear. 

mid'-bod  y,  n.  Biol,  a  In  plant  cells,  the  cell  plate,  b 
In  dividing  animal  cells,  a  granular  thickening  of  the 
spindle  fibers  at  the  equator  of  the  spindle  which  probably 
represents  the  cell  plate. 

mid'-brain',  n.  [mid,  a.  -f-  brain.]  The  middle  segment 
of  the  brain  ;  the  mesencephalon.  See  brain. 
mid'day'  (mTd'da'),  n.  [AS.  midd&g.  See  mid,  a. ;  day.] 

1.  The  middle  part  of  the  day;  noon. 

2  Eccl.  A  certain  canonical  hour  ;  sext. 

3  The  south.  Ohs. 

mid'day',  a.  1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  noon  ;  meridional. 

2-  Of  or  portaining  to  the  south.  Obs. 
mid 'den  (mid,’u)l  n.  Also  midding.  [ME.  midding ,  of 
Scand.  origin  ;  cf.  Dan.  madding ,  m'ogdynge,  dunghill  ; 
m'dg  dung  -f-  dynge  heap.  Cf.  muck.]  1.  A  dunghill. 
Dial.  Eng.  or  Archaic. 

2  An  accumulation  of  refuse  about  a  dwelling  place  ;  esp., 
a  kitchen  midden  (which  see). 

mid'dle  (mTd'T),  a.  [ME.  middel ,  AS.  midd  el ;  akin  to  D. 
middel,  OHG.  mittil ,  G.  mittel.  See  mid,  a.]  1.  Equally 
distant  (as  reckoned  by  numbers,  space,  or  other  particu¬ 
lar)  from  the  extremes  either  of  a  number  of  things  or  of 
oue  thing  ;  mean  ;  medial  ;  as,  the  middle  house  in  a  row  ; 
a  middle  rank  in  life  ;  middle  summer  ;  middle  age. 

2.  Intermediate;  intervening;  mediating;  rarely,  inter¬ 
mediary  ;  formerly,  taking  a  middle  course  ;  as,  the  mid¬ 
dle  space  ;  of  middle  size  ;  a  middle  opinion  or  ground. 

Will,  seeking  good,  finds  many  middle  ends.  Sir  J.  Davies. 

3.  Of  middle  size,  volume,  or  the  like  ;  —  now  used  only 
of  w'ool  of  medium-length  staple. 

4-  Philol.  a  Pertaining  to  or  designating  a  form  or  voice 


ml  cro-rhab'dus  (ml'kro-r&b'- 
dns),  n.  [NL.;  micro-  -f-  Gr. 
pa/35o?  rod  ]  Zonl.  A  rod¬ 
shaped  sponge  spicule, 
micros.  Abbr.  Microscopist  ; 
microscopy. 

Ml  cro-sau'rl-a  (mT'krS-sb'rY- 
d).  ii.  pi.  [NL  ;  micro-  +  Gr. 
cravpo?  lizard.]  Pal  eon.  A 
group  of  extinct  stegocepha- 
lians  containing  small  salaman¬ 
derlike  forms.  In  a  broader 
sense,  equiv.  to  Lepospondi/li. 
Some  of  its  members  are  by 
some  classed  as  reptiles. — mi - 
cro  sau'rl-an  (-Jn),  a.  V  n. 
mi'cro-«clere  (mT'krC-skler), 
mi  cro-scle'rum  (-skle'rwm),  n. 
[micro-  +  Gr.  <TK\r)po<;  hard  ] 
Zo>)l.  A  minute  sponge  spicule, 
usually  supporting  a  single  cell. 
—  ml  cro-scle'rous  (-rtfs),  n. 
ml  cros'co-pal  (in  T-k  r  8s'k  6- 
p4l),  a.  Microscopic.  Rare. 
mi'cro-scope,  t.  To  look  at 
with  or  ns  with  a  microscope  ; 
aisn.  to  magnify, 
mi'cro  flco'pi  ai (mT'kri'i-skS'pY- 
<5I).  a.  Microscopic.  Rare. 
ml  cro-scop'l-cal-ly,  adr  of  mi- 
.  R()S(  OIMC,  M  l<  KusonMCAL. 

mi/cro-8cop/’ic8  (-skSp'Yks),  n. 
(See -ics.)  Microscopy, 
mi  cros'co-plze  <  m  I-k  r  J5  s'k  A- 
plz),  v.  i.  To  use  the  microscope  i 


mi  cro-sec'ond.  n  Ptiichophys- 

ics  One  thousandth  of  a  sec¬ 
ond.  Symbol,  <r. 
mi  cro  sec'tion,  n.  A  thin  sec¬ 
tion  of  anything  for  examina¬ 
tion  under  the  microscope, 
mi  cro-seis  raamet'ro  graph,  n. 
A  seismometrograpli  of  great 
sensitiveness. 

mi'ero-seme  (ml'krfi-sem),  a. 
[micro-  +  Or.  <rq/ua  sign  :  cf.  F 
niicros&me.]  SeeoRBiTA l  index- 
mi  cro-sep'tum  (-sPp'tflm),  n. 
[NL.]  Zodl.  In  anthozoans,  a 
narrow  ..r  imperfect  mesentery. 
mLcros-mat'ic  (mi'krfiz-m&t'- 
Tk),  a.  Zonl.  Having  the  or¬ 
gans  of  smell  feebly  developed, 
mi'cro-so'ma  ( mi  kro-sfi'md). 
n.  :  L.  />/.  -somata  (-so'md-td). 
[NL.J  Biol.  A  microsome 
ml  cro-som'mite  (-s3  m'T  t).  ». 
[ micro-  -F  Somma ,  one  of  the 
volcanic  peaks  of  Vesuvius.] 
Min.  A  mineral  close  to  enn- 
crinite,  in  minute  colorless  hex- 
ngonal  crystals. 

Mi  cro-so'rex  (-so'rFks  :  201 ).  n. 
[NL.  ;  micro-  -F  L.  sore.r  shrew- 
mouse.]  Zool.  A  subgenus  or 
genus  of  very  small  American 
shrews  typified  by  Sore.r  hoi/i , 
in  which  the  fourth  upper  in¬ 
cisor  is  very  minute. 

Mi  cro  sper'mae  (-spfir'me),  n. 


pi.  [NL.  See  micro-;  1st 

s i * e r m . ]  Syn  of  Orchipales 
mi  cro-sper'mous  (-mils),  a. 
Having  very  small  seeds.  Hare. 
Mi  cro-sphse'ra  (-s  f  e'r  a),  n. 
[NL.  ;  micro-  -F  Gr.  o-<t>aipa.] 
Rot  A  genus  of  mildew  fungi, 
as  the  lilac  mildew  ( 3f .  alni), 
which  attack  the  leaves  of  va¬ 
rious  trees  and  shrubs.  They 
have  perithecia  containing  sev¬ 
eral  nsci. 

mi'cro  sphere  (mT'krfi-sfer),  n. 
a  Biol.  The  central  region  of  the 
aster  surrounding  the  centro- 
some.  b  Zodl.  The  very  small 
primordial  chamber  of  certain 
Foraminifera. 

mi  cro-spher  u-lit'ic  (-s  f  *  r'fi- 
lit'lk),  a.  Petrog.  Consisting 
of,  or  characterized  by,  spheru- 
lites  of  microscopic  size, 
mi'ero-spo-range'  (mT'kr^-spA- 
r8nj/),  n.  =  microsroranoium 
mi  cro-spo'ro-phore  ( -s  p  5'r  ci- 
fdr  ;  201),  n.  Bot.  =  micro- 
sporanoium. 

mi'ero-stat  (mT'kru-stfit),  n. 
[ micro-  -F  Gr.  ioTavat.  to  make 
to  stand.]  Plumes.  A  micro¬ 
scope  attachment  consisting  of 
n  stuge  and  finder, 
mi'ero-sthene  (-sthen),  n  [mi¬ 
cro-  -F  Gr.  <r0eVo*  strength.) 
Zodl.  One  of  an  abandoned 


group  of  mammals(Mi-cros'the- 

nes  fniT-krOs'thP-nez]),  includ¬ 
ing  Insectivora,  Chiroptera,  Ro- 
dentia,  and  Edentata  —  ml  cro- 
sthen'ic  (ml  krfJ-sthSn'Tk),  a. 
mi-cros'to-ma  (ml-krOs'tO-md), 

n.  [NL.]  =  MICROSTOMIA 

mi'ero-stome,  n.  fm  i  r  r  o-  -F 
-  a  tome.']  Bot.  A  small  orifice,  as 
the  operculum  in  some  mosses. 
Mi-cros'ty-lis  (ml-krSs'tT-lls  ; 
mT'kro-stl'lIs),  n.  [NL.;  micro 
-F  Gr.  <ttv At?,  dim.  of  crruAo? 
pillar.]  Syn.  of  A<  HROANTHKS. 
mi  cro-sty'lo-spore,  n.  Bot  A 
small  stylospore,  as  contrasted 
with  others  of  the  same  species, 
mi  cro-tech'nic,  micro-tech¬ 
nique',  n.  Microscopic  technic, 
mi  cro- tel 'e-phone,  w.  A  tele¬ 
phone  with  a  microphone  trans¬ 
mitter  —  mi  cro- tel  e-phon'ic,a. 
mi-croth'e-OB  (mI-kruth'P-5s  ).n 
[NL.  ;  micro-  -f  Gr.  Beo<;  god.] 
A  divine  being  <>r  personality 
on  a  small  scale, 
mi-cro'ti-a  (ml-krd'shT-a),  n 
[NL.  See  micbotus.J  Med. 
Congenital  abnormal  smallness 
of  the  ear. 

Mi  cro-ti'na  (mI'krf>-tT'ne),  n. 
pi.  [NL.  See  MlCROTUS.)  Zodl. 
A  subfamily  of  murines  includ¬ 
ing  the  vole's  and  lemmings, 
mi'cro-tome,  r.  t.  [micro-  + 


-tome.]  Biol.  To  cut  in  sections 

with  a  microtome 
mi  cro-we'ber  (  ra'b?r  ;  -we'- 
b?r),  n.  Elec.  A  unit,  the  mil¬ 
lionth  of  a  weber. 
mi  cro-zo'a  ( ml/kru-z5'd),  n.  pi. 
[NL.  :  micro-  -F  -zoo.]  Zodl. 
Microscopic  animals,  esp  pro¬ 
tozoans.—  mi  cro-zo'al(-<7l),  a. 
—  mi  cro- zo' an  (-dii),  a.  Sr  n. 
mi  cro-zo-a'ri-a  (-z  o-a'r  f-a  ; 
115),  n.  pi  [NL.  ;  micro-  -F  Gr. 
£iodptov,  dim.  of  animal.  1 
Zodl.  Infusoria  and  other  mi¬ 
nute  forms  of  animal  life.  —  mL- 
cro-zo  a'ri-an  (41a).  <•.  3r  It. — 
mi  cro-zo'a-ry  (-zO'd-rT).  » 
mi  cro-zo'ic  (-zo'Tk),  a.  Micro- 
zoal. 

mi-cro-zo'on  (-z5'5n),  n.  [NL.] 
Zodl.  One  of  the  microzoa. 
micte.  *F  might,  pret.  of  may. 
mic'tion  (mtk'shfin),  ».  [L. 

mictio ,  -on »"a,  fr.  mingere  to  uri¬ 
nate  J  Irination. 
micul  f  MICKLE.  [of  MAY.  I 
mid.  Dial.  vor.  of  might,  nret.| 
mid,  n.  Short  for  middy  Rare. 
mid.  Aphetic  form  of  amid 
mid.  Abbr.  Middle  ;  midship¬ 
man. 

mid'-age'.  n.  =  middle  age.  — 
mid'-aged  imld'ajd'),  a  Both 

Obs.  or  R. 

Mi-da'i-d*  (mY-da'T-de),  n.  pi. 


Zodl  See  Midas  fly. 

mi-dan'  (mi-dan'),  mi-daun- 
(mi-don').  Vars.  of  maidan. 
mid '-car  pal.  a.  Anut.  Desig¬ 
nating  the  articulntion  between 
the  proximal  and  distal  carpals. 
mid  -chan 'nel,  n.  See  mid-  a. 
mid'-cour8e  ,  n.  See  mid-  a. 
midday  flower  Fig  marigold, 
midde.  +  .mid. 
mid'del  f  middle. 
middelerd  middle-erd. 
midden  cock.  The  domestic 
cock.  Dial.  Eng. 
midden  crow.  The  carrion  crow. 
Local ,  Eng. 

midden  fowl  The  domestic 
fowl.  Dial.  Eng. 
midden  hole.  A  hole  for  manure 
and  refuse;  a  gutter  or  pool  bv  a 
dung  heap.  Scot.  \  Dial.  Eng. 
midden  mavis.  One  who  rakes 
over  middens  for  scraps.  Svot. 
mid 'den-stead'  (mTd',n-stCd/)t 
n.  The  site  of  a  dunghill  ;  a 
dunghill;  a  laystall.  British. 
mid'des.  Vnr.  of  mids. 
mid'dest.  midst. 
mid'dest.  a .,  superl.  of  mid. 
Middlemost.  Obs.  or  R. 
middilerd.  +  middle-erd. 
Mid'din  (mTd')n).  Bib. 
mid'ding.  Var.  of  midden. 
mid'dis  Var.  of  mids. 
mid'-dia  tance,  n.  =  middle 
distance. 


food  foot  •  out  oil  ■  chair  ;  go  ;  sing,  i»)k  ;  «»en,  thin  ;  nature,  verdjjre  (250) ;  K  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  acli  (144) ;  bON  :  yet ;  zh  =  a  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Genoa 
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MIDSHIPMANSHIP 


of  the  Greek  verb  by  which  its  subject  is  represented  as 
both  the  agent  and  the  object  of  action,  that  is,  as  perform¬ 
ing  some  act  to  or  upon  himself,  or  with  reference  to  him¬ 
self  ;  — so  called  as  being  intermediate  between  active  and 
passive.  Also,  designating  verbal  forms  in  other  languages 
corresponding  in  morphology  or  use  to  the  Greek  middle 
voice,  b  [cap.]  Designating  a  period  of  a  language  or  liter¬ 
ature  intermediate  between  periods  called  Old  and  New  or 
Modern ;  as,  Middle  English  (see  English)  ;  Middle  High 
German.  ( Middle  German  is  geographical,  being  applied 
only  to  dialects  of  central  Germany.)  c  P/ton.  Medial. 

5.  London  Stock  Exchange.  Designating  a  price  (often 
called  middle  price)  on  a  security,  halfway  between  the 
prices  which  buyers  offer  and  sellers  offer  to  accept ;  as, 
87  middle.  A  middle  price  is  not  a  formal  quotation. 
Middle  Academy.  See  academy,  1.  —  m.  age.  a  The  middle 
period  of  life;  middle  life,  b  [cap.]  Usually  in  pi.  The 
period  of  time  intervening  between  ancient  and  modern 
times ;  the  medieval  period  :  —  a  term  indefinitely  or  vague¬ 
ly  applied,  as  to  the  period  between  the  fall  of  the  Roman 
Empire  and  the  revival  of  letters.  Hallam  regards  it  as 
beginning  with  the  6th  and  ending  with  the  15th  century. 
The  term  Dark  Ages  is  applied  to  the  whole  or  to  the 
greater  part  of  this  period,  because  of  its  intellectual  ob¬ 
scurity.— M.  America,  Mexico  and  Central  America.  —  m. 
body,  Shipbuilding ,  that  portion  of  the  ship's  body  amid¬ 
ships  having  a  uniform  cross  section.  —  m.  breaker  or 
burster,  a  kind  of  plow  with  an  additional  moldboard  in¬ 
stead  of  a  landside,  to  throw  up  the  earth  equally  on  both 
sides.  U.  S.  —  m.  C,  Music,  the  note  c ',  or  the  key  of  a  key¬ 
board  giving  it.  See  pitch.  — m.  class,  in  England,  people 
who  have  an  intermediate  position  between  the  aristocracy 
and  the  artisan  class.  It  includes,  in  general,  professional 
men,  bankers,  merchants, and  small  landed  proprietors.— 
M.  Comedy.  See  comedy,  1.  —  m.  commissure.  Anal.  See  com¬ 
missure.  —  m. -cut  file.  =  middle  pile.  See  file,  tool.  —  m. 
distance.  Painting,  a  In  a  picture,  that  part  between  the 
foreground  and  the  background  (or  distance) ;  the  middle 
ground,  b  Running.  Any  distance  from  880  yards  to  one 
mile.  —  m.  ear,  An  at .,  the  tympanum.  See  ear.  —  m.  earth, 
a  [ME.  rniddelerpe ,  formed  after  the  analogy  of  middel- 
eard  (see  middle  ;  erd),  itself  for  AS.  middaneard.  mid- 
danaeard  (see  mid;  yard  an  inclosure).]  The  earth,  re 
gamed  as  situated  between  the  upper  and  lower  regions 
or  as  occupying  the  center  of  the  universe.  Cf.  Midgard. 
Archaic,  b  The  middle  of  the  earth.  Ohs.  —  M.  Empire.  = 
Middle  Kingdom.  —  M.  English.  See  English,  2.  —  m. 
file.  See  file,  the  tool.  —  M.  French,  French  of  the  cen¬ 
turies  from  the  14th  to  the  17th.  Rare.  —  m.  ground,  a 
Naut.  A  shoal  in  a  fairway,  having  a  channel  on  either 
side,  b  =  middle  distance  a  — M.  High  German.  See  Ger¬ 
man.  7i.,  2  b.  — M.  Kingdom  [a  translation  of  Chin.  Chung 1 
kuo-\ ,  China;  — a  name  given  by  the  natives;  (1)  to  the 
eighteen  provinces,  or  China  proper,  as  distinguished  from 
the  adjacent  tributary  countries  ;  or  (2)  to  the  Chinese  em¬ 
pire  as  occupying  the  center  of  the  earth.  The  term  is 
said  to  have  originally  designated  the  royal  domain  as 
situated  in  the  midst  of  the  feudal  states,  or  the  royal  and 
vassal  states  as  a  whole  in  the  midst  of  the  surrounding 
barbarous  states.  —  m.  latitude,  Navig.,  the  point  situated 
midway  on  a  north-and-south  line  between  two  parallels. 
Middle  latitude  is  half  of  the  sum  of  two  latitudes  of  the 
same,  or  half  of  the  difference  of  two  latitudes  of  different, 
name  or  sign.  —  m. -latitude  sailing.  See  sailing,  n.  —  m.  life, 
a  The  middle  period  of  a  man’s  life;  middle  age.  b  The 
life  lived  by  the  middle  classes.  Eng.  —  m. -line  keelson.  See 
keelson  b.  —  m.  mast.  =  mainmast.  Obs.  —  m.  mediastinum. 
See  mediastinum.  — m.  mute.  =  media.  —  m.  oil,  that  part 
of  the  distillate  from  coal  tar  which  passes  over  between 
170°  and  230°  C.  (338—446°  F.) ;  —  dieting,  from  the  light, and 
the  heavy,  or  dead,  oil.  It  consists  chiefly  of  carbolic  acid 
and  other  phenols,  and  naphthalene.  —  m.  passage,  that  part 
of  the  Atlantic  Ocean  between  Africa  and  the  West  Indies ; 
—  much  referred  to  in  connection  with  the  slave  trade  ;  as, 
the  horrors  of  the  middle  passage.  —  M.  Persian.  See  Per¬ 
sian,  n.,  2.  — m.  piece,  Zool.,  the  portion  of  a  spermatozoon 
which  lies  between  the  nucleus  and  the  flagellum.  —  m. 
post.  Atxh.  =  king-post.  — m.  rail,  a  Carp.  The  rail  of  a 
door  above  the  bottom  rail,  b  Elec.  Railroads.  The  cur¬ 
rent-carrying  rail,  between  the  rails  for  the  wheels.  — m. 
register.  Phon.  See  register,  n.,  l.  —  m.  rib,  a  cut  of  beef 
between  the  chuck  rib  and  the  fore  ribs.  —  m.  school,  a  A 
middle-class  school.  Eng.  b  A  school  intermediate  be¬ 
tween  the  colleges  and  grammar  schools ;  a  secondary 
school.  U.  S.  —  m.-shot  wheel.  =  breast  wheel.  — m.  space. 
Print.  See  space.  —  m.  splitter.  =  middle  breaker.  —  m. 
spoon.  Golf.  See  spoon.  Brit.  —  M.  States,  New  York,  New 
Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  and  Delaware,  which,  at  the  time  of 
the  formation  of  the  Union,  occupied  a  middle  position  be¬ 
tween  the  Eastern  States  (or  New  England)  and  the  South¬ 
ern  States.  Maryland  is  sometimes  included.  U.  S.  —  m. 
tap,  a  second  tap.  See  tap,  n.,  5.  —  M.  Temple.  See  Inner 
Temple.  —  m.  term.  Logic,  that  term  of  a  syllogism  with 
which  the  two  extremes  are  separately  compared,  and  by 
means  of  which  they  are  brought  together  in  the  conclu¬ 
sion.  See  mode.  3b  —  m  timber, Shipbuilding,  one  of  the  tim¬ 
bers  in  the  stern  amidships.  Now  Rare.  —  m  tint  or  tone,  a 
subdued  or  neutral  tint  or  tone.  —  m.  vowel,  Etym.,  a  vowel 
which  lies  between  the  stem  and  the  final  syllable  of  a 
polysyllabic  word.  — m.  wall,  a  partition  wall.  —  m.  watch, 
Afau/.,the  period  from  midnight  to  four  a.  m.  ;  also,  the 
men  then  on  watch  ;  the  midwatch.  — m.  way.  a  A  middle 
course,  b  The  middle  of  one’s  way  or  course.  Adverbially, 
midway ;  halfway.  —  m.  wicket.  Cricket.  =  mid-wicket. 
mid'dle  (mTd'T),  n.  [AS .middel.  See  middle,  a.]  1.  The 
point  or  part  equally  distant  from  the  extremities  or  ex¬ 
terior  limits,  as  of  a  line,  a  surface,  or  a  solid  ;  an  inter¬ 
vening  point  or  part  in  space,  time,  or  order  of  series; 
middle  position;  midst;  central  portion  ;  specif.,  the  waist, 
Chaucer.  “  The  middle  of  the  land.”  Judg.  ix.  37. 

2.  Something  intermediate  between  two  extremes;  a  mean; 
a  middle  course  or  thing.  Now  Rare. 

In  this,  as  in  most  questions  of  state,  there  is  a  middle.  Burke. 

3.  An  intermediary;  in  Obs.  senses:  a  An  intermediator. 


b  A  thing  intermediate  in  position,  c  A  medium,  or  inter¬ 
vening  substance. 

4.  In  technical  senses:  a  Short  for:  (1)  Logic.  Middle 
term.  (2)  Gram.  Middle  voice.  See  middle,  a.,  4  a. 
(3)  Naut.  Middle  ground,  b  Paper  Making.  The  inferior 
sheet  of  paper,  or  any  of  several  such  sheets,  forming  the 
middle  or  internal  layer  or  layers  of  a  piece  of  pasteboard. 
C  Association  Football.  A  pass  from  either  of  the  wings  to 
the  front  of  the  goal,  d  Newspapers.  An  article  treating 
discursively  some  topic,  as  in  literature  or  ethics  ;  —  orig. 
called  middle  article  as  being  placed  between  the  leaders 
and  the  reviews.  Eng.  e  Cricket.  Guard  covering  middle 
stump,  f  With  butchers,  etc.,  either  of  the  pieces  forming 
a  side  between  the  shoulder  and  rump  or  ham  ;  —  usually 
in  pi.  g  pi.  The  balks  between  rows  in  barring  off  a  crop. 
Syn.  —  See  center. 

middle  and  leg,  Cricket ,  guard  covering  middle  and  leg 
stumps. 

mid'dle  (mTd'T),  v.  t.  ;  mid'dled  (-’Id) ;  mid'dling  (-ling). 

1.  To  hold  a  middle  opinion  as  to.  Obs. 

2.  To  find  the  middle  of  ;  to  bisect. 

3.  Chiefly  Naut.  To  fold  in  the  middle  ;  to  double. 

4.  To  put  in  the  middle. 

5.  Association  Football.  To  pass  or  return  (the  ball)  from 
a  wing  to  the  middle  of  the  field. 

mid'dle,  v.  i.  1.  To  come  ill  the  middle. 

2-  Association  Football.  To  pass  the  ball  from  a  wing  to 
the  middle  of  the  field. 

Mid'dle-Age',  a.  [middle -\- age.  Cf.  medieval.]  Of  or 
pertaining  to  the  Middle  Ages;  medieval, 
mid'dl  e-aged'  (-ajd/),  a.  1.  Being  about  the  middle  of 
the  ordinary  age  of  man ,  between  30  and  50  years  old  ; 
also,  pertaining  to,  or  characteristic  of,  middle-aged  people. 
2.  Middle-Age.  Obs. 

mid'dle-Class',  a.  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  characteristic  of, 
the  middle  class.  —  middle-class  schools,  schools  for  the 
higher  education  of  the  middle  class.  Eng. 
mid'dle-erd',  n.  The  middle  earth  (see  under  middle)  ; 
the  earth.  Obs.  or  Scot.  &  Dial.  Eng. 
mid'dle-man  (-mtfn),  n. ;  pi.  -men  (-m?n).  1.  Mil.  A 

soldier  at  or  near  the  middle  of  a  file,  considered  a  position 
of  some  slight  responsibility.  Obs. 

2.  A  person  who  adopts  or  follows  a  middle  course. 

3.  An  agent  between  two  parties  ;  a  broker  ;  a  go-between  ; 
specif. ;  a  Any  dealer  between  the  producer  and  the  con¬ 
sumer.  b  In  Ireland,  one  who  takes  land  of  the  proprie¬ 
tors  in  large  tracts,  and  then  rents  it  out  in  small  portions. 

4.  In  a  negro  minstrel  troupe,  the  performer  who  occupies 
the  middle  seat.  See  minstrel,  n.,  3. 

5  Newspapers.  A  writer  of  middles.  Slang  or  Cant,  Eng. 
mid'dle-most  (-most),  a.  [Cf.  midmost  ]  Being  in  the 
middle,  or  nearest  the  middle  ;  midmost, 
mid'dler  (mTd'ler),  n.  1.  An  interagent  ;  mediator.  Obs. 

2.  In  preparing  flax,  the  workman  who  does  the  second 
of  three  operations. 

3.  One  belonging  to  the  middle  or  intermediate  class,  in 
some  schools  and  seminaries  having  three  classes. 

mid'dle-weight'  (-watO,  n.  One  of  average  weight ; 
specif.,  in  wrestling,  boxing,  etc.,  one  of  a  class  heavier 
than  a  welterweight  and  lighter  than  a  heavyweight,  the 
middleweight  limit  being  158  (or  sometimes  154)  pounds, 
mid'dling  (mTd'lTng),  a.  [Perh.  fr.  middle  -f-  -ing,  the 
p.  pr.  ending;  or  fr.  mid  -f-  1st  -ling  {Oxf.  E.  D.).] 

1.  Constituting  a  mean  ;  intermediate.  Obs. 

2.  Of  middle  or  medium  rank,  state,  size,  or  quality  ; 

about  equally  distant  from  the  extremes ;  medium  ;  sec¬ 
ond-rate  ;  moderate  ;  mediocre  ;  fair  ;  ordinary.  lk  A  town 
of  but  middling  size.”  Hallam. 

Plainly  furnished,  as  beseemed  the  middling  circumstances  of 
its  inhabitants.  Hawthorne. 

3.  Obs.  a  Average,  b  Middle-aged. 

4.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  middle  class. 

5.  Situated  in  the  middle ;  midland.  Obs. 

—  mid'dling  ly,  adv.  —  mid'dling  ness,  n. 

mid'dling  (mTd'lTng),  n.  1.  A  mean;  specif.,  a  middle 
term.  Obs. 

2.  Any  of  various  commodities  of  medium  or  intermediate 
position  or  quality ;  as :  a  j>l.  Medium-length  pins  or 
needles  ;  betweens.  b  pi.  A  combination  of  the  coarser 
parts  of  ground  wheat  with  the  finest  bran,  separated  from 
the  fine  flour  and  coarse  bran  in  bolting  ;  — formerly  re¬ 
garded  as  valuable  only  for  feed  ,  but  now,  after  separation 
of  the  bran,  used  for  making  the  best  quality  of  flour. 
Middlings  contain  a  large  proportion  of  gluten,  c  =  mid¬ 
dle,  n.,  4  f.  d  A  class  of  fullers’  teasels,  e  A  grade  of 
cotton.  U.  S.  i  pi.  Ore  Dressing.  The  second  quality 
of  ore  obtained  by  washing.  Cf.  head,  n.,  10  d- 
mid'dy  (mTd'T),  n.  ;  ;>/. -dies(-Tz).  A  midshipman.  Colloq 
mid'-oarth',  n.  1.  The  middle  of  the  earth.  Also  used 
adjeetively  ;  as,  mid-earth  sea,  the  Mediterranean.  Rare. 
2.  The  middle  earth,  or  earth.  Cf.  Midgard.  Archaic. 
mid'-feath'er  (-fSfch'er),  n.  1.  A  longitudinal  partition  or 
division  ;  as  :  a  A  brick  partition  wall  in  a  salt  furnace,  b 
Paper  Manuf.  A  baffle  plate  in  a  hollander,  washing  en¬ 
gine,  etc.  c  Mining.  A  support  for  the  center  of  a  tunnel. 
2.  A  vertical  water  space  in  a  boiler  fire  box. 

Mid'gard  (mTd'giird),  n.  Also  Flid'garth  (-garth), 
Mith'garthr  ( Icel.  meth'garthr’).  [Icel.  mitSgartSrf]  Tent. 
Myth.  The  middle  space  or  region  between  heaven  and  hell, 
the  abode  of  human  beings  ;  the  earth.  See  Nine  Worlds. 
Midgard  serpent.  Also  Midgarth,  or  Mithgarthr.  ser¬ 
pent.  Norse  Myth.  A  sea  monster,  progeny  of  Loki.  See 
Ragnarok. 


Mid  dle-Age'ism  (mTd/’l-a  j i 

Tz’m),  n.  =  MEDIEVALISM  ! 
middle-class'ness.  n.  See -ness  j 
mid'dle-land'.  n.  Midland  Ohs. 
mid'dle-man-ism  (-Yz'm),  mid'- 
dle-man-ship',  n.  See -ism :  ship. 
mid 'dle-rate',  a.  Mediocre, 
mid 'die-sized',  n  of  medium 
size.  —  mid'dle-sized  nesa.  ». 
mid 'die- ward',  u.  The  middle 
part.  esp.  of  an  armv.  06*. 
mid'dling,  p.  pr.  >  vb.  n.  of 
MIDDLE,  V. 

mid'dling,  adv.  Moderntelv: 
somewhat.  (Sec  flat,  a  ,  12.) 
Colloq.  or  Dial. 

mid'dling-ish,  a.  See-iSH  Dial, 
or  Vulgar* 

mid'dow  +  meadow 
midel  -5*  middle 


Mi'der  (me'Pr;  earlier  me'- 
thfr),  ii.  Celt.  Moth.  A  Gaelic 
god,  prob  an  underworld  deity, 
appearing  in  many  legends  as* a 
fairy  prince  *  ho  fs  assailed  and 
robbed  by  his  kindred  and  by 
mortals 

midesomer.  midsummer 
mid  -e'val,  a.  Medieval.  Rare 
mid'-fleld',  n.  See  mid- a. 
mid  gait', adv.  Midway.  Obs. 

Sent 

midg'et-y.  a.  Diminutive, 
midg'y  (mYj'Y),  a.  Formed  of 
midges. 

midhill.  MIDDLE 
II  Mi  di'  (me'de'),  n.  [F.]  The 
south  ;  esp.,  southern  France 
Mid'i-an  (mld'T-dn),  n.  Bib. 


midge  (mTj),  n.  [ME.  migge,  mydge,  AS.  mycge,mycg; 


Mid'i-an-ite  (-Tt),  n.  Bib.  A 
Bedouin  —  Mid'i-an-it'ish  (-Tt'- 
.  Ysh ),  a. 

Mid'i-dae  (mYd'Y-de),  n.  pi. 
[NL.  ;  .1  fid  as  -I-  idse.\  Zool. 
Svn.  of  Callitrichid.e. 
mididone. '"/>•.  [ME  ftAS.mii/ 
with  4-  M  E.  id  on  done,  p.  p.:  lit. 
with  done.  i.  e.,  as  soon  as  done.] 
Immediately.  Ohs 
midil-erth.  *  +  middle  earth. 
mid'-kid  ney,  n.  Embryol  The 
mesonepb  tor. 
mid'l.  Middle  Ref.  Sp. 
Mid'land-er.  n.  An  inhabitant 
of  the  Midlands. 

Mid'land-ize,  v.  t  To  render 
Midland,  esp.  ns  to  dialect. 
mid'land-ward.'»r/t\  See -ward. 
midle.  +  middle. 


mid 'leg',  n.  See  mid-  a 
mid-lent'en,  a.  Mid-Lent.  Obs. 
mid  lent'ing,  n  =  mothering. 
midlert.  +  middle-red. 
mid'iess,  a.  Having  no  middle. 
Ohs. 

mid'-life',  n.  See  mid-  a. 
mid'like.  adv  Moderately.  Ohs. 
mid'ling  Middling.  Ref  Sp. 
mid'-main',  n.  The  mid-sea. 

Poetic. 

mid  morn',  n.  The  middle  of 
the  morning;  the  hour  of  9  a.  m. 
Ohs  or  Poetic. 

mid-mor'row. »».. Midmorn  Ohs. 
mid'most,  n  The  midmost  part 
or  person 

mid'most,  adv.  In  the  very 

midst  or  middle. 

mid'most.  prep.  In  the  very 


akin  to  OS.  muggia,  D.  mug ,  G.  miicke ,  OHG.  mueca ,  IceL 
my,  Sw.  mygga,  mygg,  Dan.  myg  ;  cf.  Gr.  pvla  fly.]  1.  Any 
very  small  gnatior  fly,  specif,  one  of  the  family  Chironomi- 
dse.  The  biting  midges,  familiarly  known  as punkies  and  no- 
see-ums,  belong  to  the  genus  Ceratopogon  of  that  family. 

2.  A  very  small  fish  ;  —  chiefly  in  combination.  See  mack¬ 
erel  midge. 

3.  A  diminutive  person. 

4.  Angling.  A  kind  of  artificial  fly  imitating  a  midge. 

6-  A  small  hackney  fly  or  carriage.  Dial.  Etw. 

midg'et  (mTj 'St ;  -Tt ;  151),  n.  [Dim.  of  midge.]  1.  A  very 
diminutive  person. 

2  A  biting  midge  ;  a  punkie.  Local,  U.  S.  <(•  Canada. 
mid'— gut',  n.  Embryol.  <fr  Zool.  The  middle  part  of  the 
alimentary  canal  between  the  fore-gut  and  hind-gut  ;  in 
invertebrates,  in  the  strict  sense,  the  part  which  is  lined 
with  endoderm  ;  the  mesenteron. 

mid'heav  en  (mid'hgv''n),  n.  1.  The  midst,  or  middle  part, 
of  heaven  or  the  sky. 

2.  Astron.  The  meridian,  or  middle  line  of  the  heavens; 
the  point  of  the  ecliptic  on  the  meridian, 
mid'-i  ron,  n.  Golf.  A  club  with  an  iron  head  having  a 
medium  degree  of  loft  or  pitch.  See  golf,  Jllust. 
mid'land  (mTd'lfind),  a.  1.  Being,  or  situated,  in  the  in¬ 
terior  country  ;  distant  from  the  coast  or  seashore  ;  inland. 

2.  [cap.']  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  English  Midlands. 

3.  Surrounded  by  the  land  ;  mediterranean. 

And  on  the  midland  sea  the  French  had  awed  Dryden. 


mid'land,  7i.  The  interior  or  central  region  of  a  country  ; 
—  usually  in  pi.  ;  specif,  [cap.],  the  central  counties  of 
England,  viz.,  Derbyshire,  Nottinghamshire,  Lincolnshire, 
Leicestershire,  Rutlandshire,  Northamptonshire,  War¬ 
wickshire,  Bedfordshire,  and  Buckinghamshire.  Drayton. 
Mid'-Lent',  wMid'lent' .  Sun'day  (mld'lSnt' ;  mTd'lSnt'). 
The  fourth  Sunday  in  Lent.  Cf.  L/ETAre  Sunday. 
mid'most  (-most),  a.  [ME.  &  AS.  midmost,  superl.  of  mid, 
a.  Cf.  foremost.]  1.  In  the  exact  middle  ;  middlemost. 

2.  Partitively,  being  the  middle,  or  midst,  of. 

3.  Most  intimate 

mid'niglit'  (-nit/),  n.  [AS.  midniht.]  1.  The  middle  of  the 
night ;  twelve  o’clock  at  night. 

2-  Deep  darkness  or  gloom,  or  a  period  of  it. 
rnid'night',  a.  Of,  pertaining  to,  occurring  at,  like,  or 
suggestive  of,  midnight  ;  being  in,  or  characteristic  of,  the 
middle  of  the  night ;  as,  midnight  studies  ;  midnight  gloom, 
midnight  appointments,  U.  S.  Politics,  appointments  made 
during  the  last  hours  of  an  administration  ;— applied 
specif,  to  such  made  by  President  John  Adams. —  ra.  sun, 
the  sun  shining  at  midnight  in  the  arctic  or  antarctic  sum¬ 
mer.  —  to  bum  the  m.  oil,  to  study  or  work  late  at  night, 
mid 'noon' (mTd'noon' ;  mTd'noon'),  n.  Midday;  noon, 
mid'pa'rent  (mTd'pSr'ent),  n.  A  hypothetical  single  parent 
whose  deviations  from  the  type  are  means,  calculated  ac¬ 
cording  to  certain  rules,  between  those  oi  the  father  and 
of  the  mother.  In  recent  uses  of  the  term  both  latent  and 
visible  characters  of  both  parents  are  implied.-  mid  pa- 
ren'tal  (-pd-r6n'tdl),  a.  —  mid'par  ent-age  (-pSr'in-tuj),  n. 
mid'rash  (mTd'rSsh),  n. ;  pi.  midrashim  (mTd-ra's!  cm), 
midrashoth  (-ehoth),  or  -shot  (-shot).  [Heb.,  explanation.} 
An  exposition  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  or  a  part  of  them  ; 
Hebrew  Scriptural  exegesis,  esp.  [cap.]  that  made  during  a 
period  of  about  1,500  years  after  the  Exile,  largely  based 
upon  tradition,  and  of  two  types  represented  by  the  Hala- 
cha  and  the  Haggada.  When  Midrash  is  used  without 
specification  the  haggadic  exegesis  is  commonly  meant. 
See  haggada. 

IWid-rash'ic  (mTd-rSsh'Tk),  a.  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  resem¬ 
bling,  the  Midrash  ;  haggadic. 
mid'rib'  (mTd'rTb'),  n.  Rot.  The  central  vein  of  a  leaf 
blade,  being  a  continuation  of  the  main  vascular  bundle 
through  the  petiole. 

mid 'riff  (-rTf),  1 1.  [AS.  midhrif ;  midd  mid,  middle  -f-  hrif 
bowels,  womb ;  akin  to  O Fries,  midref  midriff,  rif,  ref , 
belly,  OHG.  href  body,  L.  corpus  body,  and  perh.  to  Ir. 
cruth  figure,  W.  pryd  aspect,  beauty.  See  corpse.]  1.  The 
diaphragm  (of  the  body). 

2  A  partition.  Obs. 

mid'ship',  a.  Naut.  Of,  pert,  to,  or  in,  the  middle  of  a  ship, 
midship  beam,  the  beam  in  the  deck  in  the  midship  section, 
or  dead  flat.  —  m.  bend,  the  frame  in  a  vessel  at  the  dead 
flat.—  m.  frame,  the  frame  at  the  greatest  breadth  in  a  ves¬ 
sel.  —  m.  spoke,  the  spoke  of  a  steering  wheel  which  is  up 
when  the  rudder  is  amidships.  It  is  usually  ornamented, 
mid'ship'man  (mTd'shTp'mSn),  n. ;  pi.  -men  (-men).  1  a 
Formerly,  a  kind  of  naval  cadet,  in  old-time  deep-waisted 
ships  of  war,  whose  business  was  to  carry  orders,  messages, 
reports,  etc.,  between  the  officers  of  the  quarter-deck  and 
those  of  the  forecastle,  and  render  other  services  as  re¬ 
quired.  b  In  the  British  navy,  a  subordinate  officer,  usu¬ 
ally  a  minor,  who  is  receiving  on  shipboard  his  professional 
and  general  education  in  preparation  for  promotion  to  the 
grade  of  sublieutenant  (after  serving  five  years,  passing  an 
examination,  and  attaining  the  age  of  nineteen).  Midship¬ 
men  must  have  served  one  year  as  cadets  They  are  inferior 
in  rank  to  the  warrant  officers,  c  In  the  United  States 


navy,  one  of  the  rank  next  below  a  commissioned  officer, 
composed  of  the  students  of  the  Naval  Academy  and  those 
former  students  there  who  are  doing  duty  elsewhere,  usu¬ 
ally  afloat,  preparatory  to  promotion  to  the  grade  of  ensign. 
At  the  Naval  Academy  they  have  no  prerogatives  as  officers, 
but  on  completing  the  course  there  or  at  sea  they  outrank 
all  officers  not  commissioned,  being  officers  in  a  qualified 
sense.  From  1882  to  1902  the  title  was  naval  cadet.  Prior  to 
1882  it  was  for  a  time  cadet  midshipman  or  engineer,  and  earlier 
again  midshipman.  Until  the  Naval  Academy  was  founded 
in  1845,  the  midshipmen  received  their  education  at  sea. 


middle  of;  middlemost  of. 
mid'-move' meat,  n  See  m  i  n-  a 
mid'night',  v.  t.  To  make 
gloomy.  Ohs 

mid'night'ly,  a  Occurring  at 
midnight  or  every  midnight  — 
adv  Every  midnight, 
mid'-o'cean.  ».  See  mid-  a. 
mid'-off,  ii.,  mid'-on',  n.  See 
CRICKET,  r?.,  Illust. 

midovernoon.  n  [mid  -I-  over 
4-  noon.]  The  middle  of  the 
afternoon.  Ohs. 
midovertmdem,  ».  [ww/,  a.  -f 
orer,  prep  4-  vndem.]  Prob., 
late  morning.  Ohs. 
mid'-Pa-cif'ic,  a.  See  mid-  b. 
mid'-point'.  n  See  mid-  a. 
mid  -no-si'tion.  n.  See  mid-  a 
midriasis.  t*  mydriasis. 


mid'ribbed'  (  rihd'),  a.  Bot. 
Having  a  midrib, 
mid'-road',  n.  See  mii>- a. 
mids  (mYdz),  n.  [ME  middes , 
n.  A  adv.  Cf.  midst,  amidst.) 
Ohs.  or  Scot,  a  Midst  or  middle, 
b  A  means  ;  method,  c  A  mean  ; 
middle  course  —  adv.  if  prep 
Midst. 

mid'-sea',  n.  The  middle  of  the 
sea. 

Midshipman  Easy.  Mr.  In  t lie 

novel  of  that  name  by  Frederick 
Marrvat,  a  dashing,  reckless 
English  midshipman  of  the 
early  part  of  the  19th  century. 
mid'Bhip-man  s-but'ter, »  The 
avocado. 

mid'ship  man-ship  ,  «  See 
-SHIP. 


ale,  senate,  c&re,  Jim,  account,  Jinn,  ask,  sofa ;  eve,  $vent,  €nd,  recent,  maker;  ice,  ill;  old,  6bey,  orb,  odd,  soft,  cdnnect ;  use,  unite, 


11  Foreign  Word.  ^Obsolete  Variant  of.  4-  combined  with.  =  equals. 


urn,  up,  circus,  menu ; 


MIDSHIPMAN'S  HITCH 
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MILD 


2.  Any  American  toadfish  of  the  genus  Poric/it/n/s,  esn.  P 
nutatus  of  the  Pacific  coast  from  Lower  California  to  Puget 
Sound  so  called  from  the  rows  of  phosphorescent  orglns 

llkened  to  a  midshipman’s  buttons, 
mld'ships'  (mld'ships'),  adv.  [For  amuUupaA  A'aut.  In 
the  middle  of  a  ship  ;  —  properly  amidships. 
rnid'shlps',  n.  pi.  A’aut.  The  timbers  at  the  broadest  part 
of  the  vessel ;  hence,  the  middle  part  of  a  vesse' 
midst  (midst),  n.  [From  muldest,  in  the  middesL  for  older 
i«  mufcfef,  where  -s  is  adverbial  (orig.  forming  a  genitive), 
or  still  older  a  midde,  a  midden,  on  midden  ;  perh  partly 
due  to  a  superl.,  muldest,  of  mid  {Ox/.  E.  D.)  See  mid  • 
cf:  amiD8t.1  1  The  interior  or  central  part  or  place  ;  the 
middle.  Now  Rare,  exc.  as  governed  by  in,  into,  from,  out 
of ,  etc.;  as,  in  the  midst  of  the  forest. 

of  himWhen  *he  deVil  had  tUrown  h,m  in  the  midst,  he  came  out 

There  is  nothing  .  .  .  in  the  midst  [of  the  plavl  whkh  might 
nothave  been  placed  in  the  beginning  v  *  1  BriXn 

tr^r*  i'he  construction  in  our  {your,  their )  midst  for  in  the 
mulst  oj  us  {you,  them )  is  common  only  in  recent  use,  and 
its  propriety  has  been  much  disputed. 

They  saw  him  ut  their  midst  like  an  avenging  Marius.  Froude 

The  enduring  light  that  broke  out  in  their  midst.  J  Martineau 
2  Hence,  fig.  :  a  The  position  or  condition  of  being  sur¬ 
rounded  or  beset ;  the  press;  the  burden  ;  as,  in  the  midst 
of  duties  or  affairs,  b  Surrounding  ;  setting. 

A  mere  .  .  .  thousand  per  annum  had  no  place  in  that  midst. 
_  .  O.  Meredith. 

3.  A  mean  ;  a  middle  course  ;  a  medium.  Obs.  Scot. 
Syn.  —  See  center. 

midst,  prep.  In  the  midst  of;  amidst ; —often  written 
’midst,  as  an  aphetic  form  of  amidst.  Shak. 

There  1  met  my  own  love 

'Midst  the  golden  corn.  C.  Swain 

midstream'  (mid'strem' ;  mid'strem'),  n.  The  middle  of 
the  stream,  lit.  or  fig. 

mid'sum  mer  (mld'sQm'er ;  mTd'sQm'er),  n.  [AS.  mid- 
tumor.]  The  middle  of  summer;  the  period  about  the 
summer  solstice.  Shak. 

mid'watch'  (mld'wBch'),  n.  Naut.  The  watch  from  mid¬ 
night  till  4  a.  m.  ;  also,  the  watch  then  on  duty, 
mid'way'  (-wa'),  n.  [AS.  midweg.]  1.  The  middle  of  the 
way  or  distance  ;  a  middle  way  or  course.  Obs.  or  R. 

Paths  indirect,  or  in  the  midway  faint.  Mdtnn. 

2.  At  a  fair  or  exposition,  a  space  devoted  to  the  exhibition 
of  curiosities  of  all  sorts,  fantastic  amusements,  scenes 
from  foreign  life,  or  the  like  ;  — orig.  [cap.'],  short  for 
Midway  Plaisance,  the  official  name  of  the  space  so  used  at 
the  World’s  Columbian  Exposition  at  Chicago  in  1893. 
mid'way'  (mld'wa' ;  mld'wa'),  a.  1.  In,  or  occupying,  the 
middle  of  the  way  or  distance  ;  as,  the  midway  air. 

2.  Medium  ;  moderate.  Obs. 

3.  Mediating.  Rare. 

mid  way'  (mld'wa';  mld'wa'),  adv.  1.  In  the  middle  of 
the  way  or  distance  ;  halfway. 

2  Moderately.  Obs. 

mld'week'  (-wek'),  n.  The  middle  of  the  week  ;  among 
the  Friends  [cap.],  the  day  Wednesday. 
mid'wife7  (-wif'),  n.  ;  pi.  -wives  (-wivz').  [ME.  midwif, 
fr.  AS.  mid  with  (akin  to  Gr.  perd)  -f-  wif  woman,  wife. 
Prop.,  a  woman  who  attends  a  woman  in  childbirth.  See 
meta-;  wife.]  1.  A  woman  who  assists  other  women  in 
childbirth  ;  an  accoucheuse. 

2.  Obs.  a  A  man  midwife,  b  An  effeminate  man. 
mid'wife',  v.  t. ;  -W1FED'  (-wift/),  -wived'  (-vvlvd') ;  -wif'- 
ing  (-wif'Ing),  wiv'ing  (-wiv'Tng).  To  assist  (a  woman  or 
offspring)  in  childbirth.  Also  fig.  Obs.  or  R. 
mid'wile',  v.  i.  To  perform  the  office  of  midwife, 
rnid'wiie'ry  (-wlf'ri ;  -wlf-rl  ;  277),  ?j.  Art,  practice,  act, 
or  fact  of  assisting  at  childbirth  ;  obstetrics, 
mid'wi n  ter  (inTd'win'ter  ;  mld'wTn'-),  n.  [ k§.  midwin¬ 
ter.]  The  middle  of  winter;  specif.,  the  winter  solstice; 
— formerly,  Hist.,  esp.  in  Midwinter  Day. — mid  win'try,  a. 
mien  (men),  n.  [Prob.  shortened  fr.  demean,  n.  ;  influ¬ 
enced  by  F.  mine,  which  is  of  uncertain  origin.  Ox/.  E.  D.] 
Air;  manner;  demeanor;  carriage;  bearing;  as,  a  man 
of  haughty  mien  ;  also,  formerly,  aspect  ;  appearance. 
Vice  is  a  monster  of  so  frightful  mien. 

As,  to  be  hated,  needs  but  to  be  seen.  Pope 

Syn.  — See  deportment. 

to  make  (a)  mien,  to  pretend;  to  make  a  feint.  A  Galli¬ 
cism  (“faire  mine  ”]. 

Foreigners  who  came  into  a  country  .  .  .  and  made  mien  to 
stay.  F.  B.  Gummere. 


mill  (mtf),  n.  [Perh.  orig.  an  interj.  of  displeasure  ;  cf.  G. 
mu//  sullenness,  sulkiness,  mvff'en  to  be  sulky,  muffig  sul¬ 
len,  pouting.]  A  petty  quarrel ;  a  tiff.  Colloq.  or  Dial. 
mill,  v.  t.  &  i.  To  offend;  to  displease;  to  take  offense; 
of  a  plant,  to  wither.  Colloq.  or  Dial. 
mill'y  (mif'T),  a.  ;  miff'i-er  (-T-er);  miff'i-est.  Inclined 
to  take  offense;  easily  offended;  touchy  ;  of  plants,  liable 
to  wither.  Colloq.  or  Dial.  —  miii'i-ness  (-T-n6s),  n. 
might  (nut),  n.  [AS.  meaht,  mi/d,  from  the  root  of  magan 
to  be  able,  E.  may  ;  akin  to  D.  magt ,  OS.  maht ,  G.  macht , 
Icel.  mattr,  Goth,  mahts.  See  may,  v.]  1.  Power  of  a  person 
(to  do  something);  force  or  power  of  any  kind,  whether 
of  body  or  mind;  energy  or  intensity  of  purpose,  feeling, 
or  action ;  means  or  resources  to  effect  an  object ;  strength ; 
force;  power;  ability;  capacity;  efficacy;  virtue.  Now 
Chiejly  Poetic,  except  in  the  phrase  with  all  one's  might, 
or,  often,  with  all  one's  might  and  main. 

What  so  strong, 

But  wanting  rest,  will  also  want  of  might  f  Spenser 

2.  Great  power;  mightiness,  as  of  God,  a  person,  a  country. 

3.  Superior  strength  or  power,  or  the  exercise  of  it,  as 
employed  to  accomplish  one’s  purpose  or  desire  ;  as,  the 
doctrine  that  might  makes  right. 

4.  Obs.  Translating  Lat.  virtus :  a  A  moral  virtue,  b  pi. 
An  order  of  angels.  See  virtue. 

might  and  main,  full  strength  or  vigor.  Rare,  except  in 
with  might  and  main  or  with  all  one’s  might  and  main,  with 
all  one’s  strength  ;  w  ith  violent  effort. 

With  might  and  mum  they  chased  the  murderous  fox.  Dryden. 
might'!  ly  (mlt'T-lT),  adv.  [AS.  mihtiglice.]  1.  In  a 
mighty  manner  ;  earnestly;  vigorously;  powerfully. 

2.  To  a  great  degree  ;  very  much. 

Practical  jokes  amused  us  mightily.  Hawthorne. 
might'i-ness,  n.  1.  Quality  or  state  of  being  mighty  ; 
possession  of  might  ;  power  ;  greatness;  high  dignity. 

IIow  soon  this  mightiness  meets  misery.  Shak 

2.  Highness;  excellency;  —  with  a  possessive  pronoun 
[usually  cap],  a  title  of  dignity;  as,  their  High  Mighti¬ 
nesses  (applied  esp.,  formerly,  to  the  members  of  the  States- 
General  of  the  Netherlands). 

might'y  (mit'T),  a.  ;  might'i-er  (-T-er) ;  might'i-est.  [AS. 
meahtig ,  mihtig ;  akin  to  G.  machiig,  Goth,  mahteigs.  See 
might,  7?.]  1.  Possessing  might ;  having  great  power  or 

authority  ;  powerful ;  potent ;  efficacious  ;  —  now  implying 
a  very  high  or  transcendent  degree  of  power. 

Wise  in  heart,  and  mighty  in  strength.  Job  ix  4 

2.  Accomplished  or  characterized  by  might ;  of  or  show¬ 

ing  great  power;  hence,  extraordinary  ;  wonderful.  “  Mar¬ 
lowe’s  mighty  line.”  B.  Jonson. 

3.  Denoting  an  extraordinary  degree  or  quality  in  respect 
of  size,  amount,  character,  importance,  results,  etc.  ; 
strong  ;  great.  Notv  Chiejly  Colloq.  “  A  mighty  famine.” 
Luke  xv.  14.  “Giants  of  mighty  bone.”  Milton. 

Mighty  was  their  fuss  about  little  matters.  Hawthorne. 
might'y,  adv.  Ill  a  great  degree ;  very ;  extremely. 
Chiejly  Colloq.  &  Oj'ten  Ironical.  “  He  was  mighty  method 
ical.”  Jeffrey. 

That ’s  a  mighty  funny  song.”  said  the  little  hoy.  J  C.  Harris 


Also,  /em.,  mi'- 


mi'gnon  (mln'yiSn;  F.  me'nybN'), 
gnonne  (mln'ySn;  F.  me'nyon'). 

[F  ]  Delicate  and  graceful;  dainty; 
daintily  small ;  petite.  —  mi'gnon 
ness  ( ml n'yfi mgs),  n.  Rare. 
mignonette'  (mTn'ywn-St'),  n. 

[F.  mignonnette,  dim.  of  miguon 
darling.  See  2d  minion.]  1.  Any 
implant  of  the  genus  Reseda,  esp.  the 
well-known  garden  annual  R.  odora- 
ta,  having  long  racemes  of  fragrant 
greenish  white  flowers  with  promi¬ 
nent  orange  or  brown  anthers.  It 
is  a  native  of  Africa,  and  is  natu¬ 
rally  a  shrub. 

2.  The  color  of  mignonette 
flowers;  a  light  green. 

3.  Short  for  mignonette  lace. 
mignonette  lace  A  narrow 

pillow  lace,  resembling  tulle 
and  having  a  light  open 
ground.  It  was  made  at  Arras  ...  . 

and  Lille,  France,  during  the  M  Reseda  odor  at  a). 

16th,  17th,  and  ISth  centuries.  Slightly  reduced, 

mi'grant  (ml'grSnt),  a.  [L.  migrans ,  p.  pr.  of  migrare. 
See  migrate.]  Migrating. 


mi'grant  (mi'grant),  n.  One  that  migrates ;  a  migratory 
bird,  other  animal,  or  person. 

Every  migrant  is  my  fellow.  Bliss  Carman. 
mi'grate  (mi'grat),  v.  i.  ;  mi'grat-ed  (-grat-gd);  migrat¬ 
ing  (-grat-Tng).  [L.  migratus,  p.  p.  of  7// qjrare  to  migrate, 
transfer.]  1.  To  go  from  one  place  to  another;  esp., 
to  move  from  one  country,  region,  or  place  of  abode  or 
sojourn  to  another,  with  a  view  to  residence ;  to  change 
one's  place  of  residence  ;  to  move  ;  as,  the  Moors  w  ho  mi¬ 
grated  from  Africa  into  Spain  ;  to  migrate  to  the  West. 

2  To  pass  periodically  from  one  region  or  climate  to  an¬ 
other  for  feeding  or  breeding,  as  various  birds  and  animals, 
mi  gra'tion  (mi-gra'shun),  n  [L.  migratio :  cf.  F.  mi¬ 
gration.]  1.  Act  of  migrating  ;  also,  collectively,  the  indi¬ 
viduals  taking  part  in  a  migratory  movement,  or  those 
migrating  during  a  given  period.  The  majority  of  birds 
of  the  north  temperate  and  arctic  regions  perform  regular 
migrations,  which  are  dependent  on  food  supply  more  than 
on  temperature,  moving  north  in  the  spring  and  south  in 
the  fall.  At  such  times  they  move  in  flocks,  most  species 
chiefly  at  night,  sometimes  flying  from  one  to  two  miles 
high.  Migrations  of  mammals  occur  in  a  few  Arctic 
species  fas  reindeer  and  lemmings,  w  hich  make  irregular 
movements  determined  by  food  supply).  Certain  bats, 
various  fishes,  notably  the  anadromous  forms,  and  some 
insects,  also  perform  migrations. 

2.  C/iem.  a  A  shitting  of  an  atom  or  atoms  from  one 
part  of  the  molecule  to  another.  Cf.  rearrangement. 
b  A  general  movement  or  drift  of  ions  toward  one  or  the 
other  electrode  under  the  influence  of  electromotive 
force  The  speed  of  migration  of  ions  of  a  particular  kind 
is  independent  of  the  other  ions  present.  That  of  the  hy¬ 
drogen  ion  is  greatest. 

mi'gra-to-ry  (mi'grd-to-n ),  a.  1.  Making  a  migration  or 
migrations  ;  moving  habitually  or  occasionally  from  one 
region  or  climate  to  another  ;  disposed  to  migration. 

2.  Roving ;  wandering  ;  nomad  ;  as,  migratory  habits. 

3.  Of  or  pertaining  to  migration. 

migratory  cell,  Anat.,  a  leucocyte,  or  amoeboid  cell.  —  m. 
locust.  See  locust.  —  m.  thrush,  the  American  robin, 
mih'rab  (me'rdb),  7i.  [Ar.  mihrab.]  A  niche  or  chamber 
in  a  mosque  indicating  the  direction  of  Mecca  and  usually 
containing  a  copy  of  the  Koran  ;  sometimes,  a  slab  only, 
used  to  indicate  the  direction.  Cf.  keblah. 
mi  ka'do  i  mT-k‘a'do),  n.  [Jap.  mi,  a  term  of  honor  or  re¬ 
spect  -f-  kado  door.]  The  popular  title  of  the  Emperor 
( Emperor  being  his  official  English  title)  of  Japan  ;  —  now 
little  used  by  the  Japanese  except  in  poetry,  but  the  com¬ 
mon  term  among  foreigners. 

mil  (mil),  n.  [L.  mille  thousand.]  A  unit  used  in  meas¬ 
uring  the  diameter  of  wdres,  being  inch, 
mil,  n.  Short  for  milliliter. 

mi  la'dy  (mT-la'dt),  ri.  [F.,  fr.  English.]  Lit.,  my  lady  ; 
hence  (as  used  on  the  Continent),  an  English  noblewoman 
or  gentlew'oman. 

Mil  an  ese'  (mtl'an-ez' ;  -es'),  a.  [Cf.  It.  Milanese.]  Of 
or  pert,  to  Milan  in  Italy,  its  inhabitants,  etc.  —  n.  sing,  it* 
pi.  A  native  or  inhabitant  of  Milan  ;  people  of  Milan. 
Milanese  Liturgy.  See  liturgy,  1,  IV.  (3). 

Mil'an  point  (mll'an ;  ml-15n').  A  pillow  lace  made  in 
Milan  as  early  as  1493,  having  a  mesh  ground  and  large 
scroll  pattern. 

milch  (milch  ;  140),  a.  [ME.  mile  he ;  akin  to  G.  melk, 
Icel.  niilkr,  mjblkr ,  and  to  E.  milk ;  cf.  AS.  melc,  meolc, 
giving  milk.  See  milk.]  Giving  milk  ;  —  now  applied  only 
to  domestic  animals.  Formerly  also  used  fig.,  as  of  weeping 
eyes.  “  Milch  camels.”  Gen.  xxxii.  15.  “  Milch  kine.” 

Shak.  —  milch  cow.  A  cow  giving,  or  in,  milk,  or  kept  for 
her  milk  ;  fig.,  a  source  of  easily  acquired  gain, 
mild  (  mild),  a.  ;  mii.d'er  (mil'der) ;  mild'est.  [AS.  milde  ; 
akin  to  OS.  mi/di,  D.  &  G.  mild,  OHG.  milti,  Icel.  mil  dr, 
Sw.  &  Dan.  mild ,  Goth,  wilds  ;  cf.  OIr.  meld  pleasant,  Gr. 
pakOanos  soft.]  1.  Gentle;  pleasant;  kind;  gracious; 
considerate  ;  soft ;  bland  ;  clement ;  hence,  moderate  in 
degree  or  quality  ;  temperate  ;  —  the  opposite  of  harsh , 
rough ,  severe,  irritating ,  violent,  Ji tree,  wild,  disagreeable, 
etc.  ;  —  applied  to  persons  and  things  ;  as,  a  mild  disposi¬ 
tion  ;  a  mild  eye  ;  a  mild  air  ;  a  mild  drug  ;  a  mild  insanity. 

Adore  him  as  a  mild  and  merciful  Being.  Rogers. 
2.  Specif.,  Metal.,  soft  and  malleable  ;  as,  mild  steel  (steel 
low  in  carbon). 

Syn.  — Calm,  tranquil,  soothing,  placid,  meek,  kind,  ten¬ 
der,  indulgent,  mollifying,  lenitive,  assuasive.  See  gentle. 
mild  a’e  or  beer,  ale  or  beer  not  strongly  flavored  with  hops  ; 


midshipman’s  hitch.  See 

2d  knot,  /i. ,  1. 

mid'ship  mite  (mTd'shTp-mTt), 
7i  A  sailor  s  perversion  of  mid¬ 
shipman.  (Adopted  by  humor¬ 
ous  writers  as  suggesting  mit<\ 
n.)  Ox/.  E.  J) 

mld  -Sl-be'ri-an,  a  See  mid- b. 
mid'-side  ,  n.  See  mid-  a. 
mid'-sky  ,  n.  See  m  i d-  a. 
midst,  adv.  1.  In  the  middle 
place.  Rare 

2.  In  the  midst.  Poetic  8r  Rare. 
mld'stead  Var.  of  mese^tkad. 
mid 'strength', /i.  A  central 
stronghold.  Ohs. 
mld'-styled'  (mYd'sHld'),  a. 
Rot.  =  mesostylous. 
midsummer  ale.  A  midsummer 
festivity.  Obs.  [daisy.  I 

midsummer  daisy.  The  oxeye| 
Midsummer  Day.  The  twenty- 
fourth  of  June  ;  St  John  the 
Baptist’s  Day.  It  is  ooe  of  the 
English  quarter  davs. 
Midsummer  Eve  or  (Obs.)  Even 
The  evening  before  Midsummer 
Dav. 

mid  sum'mer-ish,  a.  See  -isii. 
midsummer  madness,  n.  The 

extreme  of  madness, 
mid  sum'mer-y,  a.  Of.  pert,  to, 
orcharaeteristic  of,  midsummer, 
mid '-sun  ,  n.  See  mid-  a. 
mid'-ternV,  n.  Sec  mid-  a. 

Mid  ter-ra'ne-an,  a.  Mediter¬ 
ranean.  Obs. 
mid'-tide',  n.  See  mid-  a 

mldu.  +  MEADOW. 

mld'veinL  n.  Rot.  =  midrtb 
mid'ward  (mTd'wrrd),  a.  [AS. 
middeweard. J  Situated  in  the 
middle.  Obs.  or  Archaic. 
mid'ward,  ndv  In  or  toward 
the  midst.  Obs. 

mid'ward,/»  The  middle.  Obs. 
mld'-wa  ter,  n.  See  mid-  a. 


mid  wa'ters,  adv.  Midway  on 
the  water.  Obs.  [of.  Rare  I 
mid'way'.  vrep.  In  the  middle | 

midway'  interpolation  Inter¬ 
polating  a  value  1  midway  be- 
2 

tween  the  values  uq  and  »/f 
mid'-wick  et,  n.  (Yickct.  A 
player  (or  his  position)  fielding 
at  mid-off  or  mid-on,  but  rather 
close  in  to  the  wicket.  See 
cricket,  7/.,  lllust.  [toad. I 

midwife  frog  The  obstetrical! 
mid  win'ter-ly.  a.  Mid  wintry, 
mid'wiae  (mtd'wlz),  adr. 
Moderately.  [wife.] 

mld'wive/'(-wl\"').  Var.  of  mid-| 
mid'wom  an.  n.  A  midw ife  Obs. 
mid'-work  ings.  n.pl.  Mining 
Workings  vertically  intermedi¬ 
ate  between  others, 
mid'-world',  n  1.  =  mid¬ 
earth,  2.  Obs. 

2.  The  intermediate  world 
M.  I.  E  E.  Abbr.  Member  of 
the  Institution  of  Electrical  En¬ 
gineers  (London,  Eng.), 
mieke.  +  meek. 
mielch  milch. 
miene.  +  min  e,  n. 
miera'ite  (mer/'Tt),  r/.  [After 
H.  A.  Miers  (b.  1X.W),  of  Oxford. 
Eng.]  Min.  Native  silver  io¬ 
dide.  Agl,  in  bright  yellow  iso¬ 
metric  crystals. 

Mie'scher’s  cor'pus-cles  nr 
tubes  ( mc'shPrz ),  <>  Mie-sche  - 
ri-an  sacs  (mf-she'rT-on).  [See 
corpuscles  of  Miescher  under 
corpuscle.)  See  Sarcocys- 

TIDEA. 

miete.  +  meet,  v. 

mieve.  +  move. 

miewe.  +  mew. 

miff.  a.  Displeased  ;  offended. 

Colloq.  or  Dial. 

mig  (mlg),  ri.  [AS.  miege. 


miega.]  Urine  ( Obs.) ;  also,  liq¬ 
uid  manure.  Dial.  Eng. 
mig,  77.  A  marble.  Dial. 
migale.  n.  [L.  my  gale,  Gr. 
pvyakrj  ;  /uus  mouse  +  yaAeij 
weasel.]  A  shrew  or  field  mouse. 
Obs.  Oxf.  E.  D. 

Mig'dal-el'  (mYg'd/Jl-eiQ.  Bib. 
Mig'dal-gad  (-gfld').  Bib. 
Mtg'dol  (mrg'dSI ;  -dol).  Bib. 
mige,  migge.  +  midge. 

Miggs,  Miss  (m Yg/.).  Mrs.  Var- 
den’s  tall,  gaunt,  ill-tempered 
maid  in  Dickens’s  “  Barnahy 
Rudge.”  She  becomes  a  turnkey, 
might  (mTt),  pret.  of  may.  [AS. 
meahte,  7711/7  7c.] 
might,  a.  Mighty.  Obs. 
might '-be',  7i.  What  might  be; 
a  possibility.  [might.  Ofra.l 
might'ed,  a.  Possessed  of| 
might'ful,  a.  Mighty.  —  might'- 
fui-ly,  adv.  —  mlght'ful-neBS,  n 
AH  O^s.  or  Archaic. 
might'-have-been',  n.  What 
might  have  been  ;  a  person  who 
might  (hut  for  something  con¬ 
templated)  have  amounted  to 
something  or  to  more, 
might'i-ful,  a.  Mightful.  Obs. 
might'i-0U8,  a.  Mighty.  Obs. 
might'less.  a.  Without  might, 
might'ly,  adv.  Mightily.  Obs 
might'y.  77.  A  person  of  might. 
might'y-8hip,  77.  See -ship 
mrgniard  (mYn'ydrd),  a.  JTF. 
mif/nard ,  akin  to  mignon.  See 
2d  minion.)  Dainty  :  delicate; 
mincing.  Obs  —  mi'gDiard-ly, 
adv.  Obs 

migniard,  n.  [F.  mignard  deli¬ 
cate.  nice,  n.,  OF.  mi  guard  e  a 
mistress  ]  Minion;  mistress.  Obs. 
migniardl8e.  77.  [F  mi  guard ise.) 
Delicate  fondling;  migniard  ap¬ 
pearance  or  behavior.  Obs 


migniardize.  >\  t.  i,-  1.  To  treat 
or  behave  migniardly.  Ohs. 
mignion,  r.  t.  To  migniardize. 
Obs.  [min  ion.  | 

mi'gnon  (mYn'yun).  Var.  of | 
Mi  gnon'  (me'nyoN'),  7?.  A 
young  Italian  girl  in  Goethe's 
“  Wilhelm  Meister’s  Appren 
ticeship.”  She  is  represented  as 
dwarfish,  but  beautiful,  unac¬ 
countable.  full  of  sensibility, 
and  secretly  in  love  with  Wil¬ 
helm,  her  protector,  who  feels 
for  her  only  kindness  and  com¬ 
passion.  She  becomes  insane 
from  her  hopeless  attachment, 
mignonette  pepper  Coarse  or 
unground  pepper, 
mignonette  vine  a  The  Madeira 
vine,  b  A  kind  of  tarweed  | 
(Madia  elegans)  cultivated  in 
England.  Eng. 
mignote.  n.  [OF  mignnt,  fern. 
nngnote ,  pretty,  charming.  Cf. 
2d  minion.]  A  wanton.  Obs 
migraine'  OnY-gran';  ml'- 
gran),  77.  [F. ]  =  megrim,  1. — 
mi  grain 'ous  (mY-gran'us),  a. 
mi-grane'.  megrim. 
mi-gra'tion-al.  a.  Of  or  pertain¬ 
ing  to  migration.  [/fare. I 

mi-gra'tion-ist.  r».  A  migrator.! 
mi^gra-tive  (ml'grd-tlv),  a. 
Migratory. 

mi-gra'tor  (mT-gra't?r:  ml'- 
grat-fr),  77.  [L.]  One  that  mi¬ 
grates.  as  a  bird. 

mi  gra-to'ri-al  ( niT'grd-tfl'rT-'/l : 
201),  a.  Migratory.  (a  bird,  j 
mi'gra-to-ry.  n.  A  migrator,  as| 
Mig'ron  (mYg'rbn ).  Bib. 
migrym.  ^  megrim. 

Mihel.  +  Michael. 

Mihelmesse.  +  Mini  a  elm  as. 

|l  ml 'hi  cu'ra  fu-tu'ri.  [L.]  To 
me  (is)  care  for  the  future  ;  my 
anxiety  is  for  the  future. 


miht.  Ohs  2d  pers.  sing.  pres, 
indie.  &  1st  &  3d  pers  sing.  pret. 
of  may.  [obs.  pret  of  may. | 
miht.  mihte  f  might,  t».;| 
Mij'a-min  (mYj'd-mln).  Bib. 
Mi'je(me'ha),  77.  An  Indian  of 
a  somewhat  rude  tribe  of  Oaxa¬ 
ca.  Mexico. 

1  miin.  +  mine,  pron. 

mik.  mike.  ^  mickle. 

!  mi  ka'do  ate  (mY-kn'do-frt),  tj. 
|  A  mikudo’s  office,  reign. or  runk. 
mikado  type.  See  locomo¬ 
tive.  71. 

mikado  yellow.  Direct  yellow. 
Mi  ka'ni  a  (m  T-k  a'n  W),  n 
[NL.,  after  J  C.  Milan,  Bohe¬ 
mian  botanist.J  Bot.  Syn.  of 
Willugb.eya. 

mi'ka  op  er-a'tion  (inY'kti)- 
Said  to  he  fr.  a  native  Austra- 
inn  name.]  The  formation  of 
a  permanent  opening  in  the  low¬ 
er  part  of  the  male  urethra  to 
prevent  impregnation.  It  is  prac¬ 
ticed  by  Australian  aborigines, 
mike  (n;Ik)  Var.  of  mice. 
Siting. 

mike-  Var  of  moith. 
mike.  tj.  Prob.,  friend  Obs. 
mike.  n.  A  loafing  ;  —  esp.  in  to 
do. or  have,  a  nnkr.to  loaf.— 1\  1. 
To  loaf;  loiter  Both  Slang,  Eng. 
mikel.  +  mickle. 
mikenes.  +  meekness. 
mik'er  (nilk'Sr).  Var.  of 

MOUCHER  [MICKLE. | 

mik'il.  Obs.  or  Scot.  var.  of | 
Mi-kir' (mt-kYr'),  ?!  See  Indo- 
Chinese  LANGUAGES 
mi'kle  (mYk'’l).  Obs.  or  Scot, 
var.  of  mickle.  \  Bib.  \ 

Mik 'loth  (m  Y  k'l  C  t  h  ;  -15th).  | 
Mik'mak  Var.  of  Micmac. 
Mik-ne'iah  (mYk-ne'yd  ;  -nl'- 
d ).  Bib. 

I  mi'kron.  Var.  of  micron. 


mikul.  f  MICKLE, 
mil  ( mil),  n.  [L .mille  thousand.] 
See  measure,  Table. 
mil.  Mill.  Re.f.  Sp.  [unit). I 
mil.  Var.  of  mill  (the  money | 
mil.  Abbr.  Military  ;  militia, 
mi  la'di  Var  of  milady. 
mil 'age  ( mll'fij).  Var.  of  mile¬ 
age.  [H).  Bib.l 

Mil  a-la'i  (mYl'd-la'T  ;  mYl'd-| 
mil  am'me  ter  (m  Y  1-H  m'm  e'- 
tfr),  71.  [777;/  4-  ammeter.]  = 

Mil.  LIAM  meter. 

mi'lan  i  me'lnn),  tj.,  or  mi'lan 
d’or'  (dfir').  [Milan,  name  of  a 
king  of  Servia  -f-  F.  d’or  of 
gold.]  See  coin. 
milan,  n.  [F  )  A  kite-  Obs. 
Mil'an  de  cree'  (mil 'dn  ;  ml- 
lan').  See  Continental  sys¬ 
tem. 

mil'an-er.  -f*  milliner 
Mi  lan 'i-on  ( m  T-l  fi  n')-5  n),  71. 
[L.,  fr.  Gr.  MetAai/iwv.]  See 
Atalanta. 

mi'lar  ite  (me'lar-Tt ;  mYl'dr-), 
tj.  [From  Val  Milar  in  Switzer¬ 
land.]  Min.  A  silicate  ol  potas¬ 
sium.  calcium,  and  aluminium, 
in  colorless  or  pale  green  glassy 
hexagonal  crystals.  H.,  o.o-fi. 
Sp.  gr..  2..5.0-2.59. 
mile  +  milk. 

Mll'can  (mYl'kd).  Bib. 
milce, /j.  [AS.  milts,  milds.  See 
mild,  a.]  Mercy,  —r.t.  [AS. 
vnltsiau,  mildsinn.']  To  treat 
with  mercy.  —  mllce'ful.  a.  — 
milce' ful-neas.  n  All  Obs. 
milch,  v.  t.  To  milk.  Obs. 
milch'er  (mll'chf  r),  n.  A 
milch  animal.  [milk.  Obs.  I 
milch'y  (-chY),  a.  1.  Giving! 
2.  Milky,  as  an  oyster  just  be¬ 
fore  or  after  spawning.  U.  S 
Mil 'com  (mYl'kCm  ;  -k5m),  ». 


f<Tod,  foot ;  out,  oil ;  chair  ;  go  ;  sing,  iijk  ;  then,  thin;  nature,  verdure  (250) ;  K  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144) ;  boN  ;  yet ;  zh _  z  in  azure.  Nnmbers  refer  to§§  in  Goidz. 
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—  opposed  to  bitter  ale  or  beer.  —  mild  chloride  of  mercurv, 

calomel.  —  m.  humus,  humus  favorable  to  plaut  growth. 
Cf.  sour  humus.  —  m.  steel.  See  steel,  n .,  1. 
mUd'en  (mil'd’n),  v.  t.  d:  i.  ;  mild'ened  (-d’nd) ;  mild'en- 
ino  (-d’n-Tug).  To  make  or  become  mild  or  milder.  Lowell. 
mil'dew  (mTl'du),  n.  [AS.  meledeaw,  mildSaw ;  akin  to 
OHG.  militou ,  G.  mehlthau ,  mehllau  ;  prob.  orig.  mean¬ 
ing,  honeydew  ;  cf .  Goth,  milip  honey.  See  mellifluous  ; 
dew.]  1.  =  honeydew,  1  a.  Obs. 

2.  Dot.  a  Any  ascomycetous  parasitic  fungus  of  the  order 
Perisporiales,  esp.  of  the  family  Erysiphacese  ;  also,  the 
whitish  down  or  pathological  discoloration  which  they  pro¬ 
duce  on  living  plants  or  other  organic  substauces.  b  Any 
of  many  fungi  of  other  orders  producing  similar  effects. 
See  HOP  MILDEW,  POWDERY  MILDEW,  GRAPE  MILDEW,  etc. 

3.  Popularly,  any  whitish  or  spotted  discoloration  caused 
by  parasitic  fungi  on  vegetable  matter  or  on  manufactured 
substances,  as  leather,  cloth,  etc.; — in  this  sense  not 
clearly  distinguished  from  mold.  See  mold. 

mil'dew  (mTl'du),  v.  t.  i.  ;  mil'dewed  (-dud)  ;  mil'dew- 
ing.  To  affect,  or  be  affected,  with  mildew. 

He  .  .  .  mildew*  the  white  wheat.  Shak. 

mil'dew-y  (*T),  a.  Affected  with  mildew  ;  like,  or  of  the 
nature  of,  mildew. 

mile  (mil),  n.  [AS.  mil,  fr.  L.  mi  Ilia,  milia,  pi.  of  mille  a 
thousand,  i.  e.,  millia  passuum  a  thousand  paces.  Cf. 
mill  the  tenth  of  a  cent,  million.]  A  measure  of  distance 
originating  with  the  Romans  and  subsequently  coming 
into  general  U6e,  with  varying  value,  among  Western  na¬ 
tions.  The  ancient  Roman  mile  was  about  1,620  English 
yards  (1,482  meters).  The  English  statute  mile,  used  in 
Great  Britain,  the  United  States,  etc.,  is  equal  to  320  rods 
or  poles,  1,760  yards,  or  5,280  feet  (1,600.3  meters).  The  old 
Scotch  mile  is  1.127,  the  Irish  1.273,  statute  miles.  On  the 
Continent  most  of  the  old  miles  have  been  replaced,  offi¬ 
cially  at  least,  by  the  kilometer.  They  varied  from  about 
1,100  yards  to  over  12,000  yards.  The  geographical,  or  nauti¬ 
cal,  mile  is  the  length  of  a  minute,  or  of  a  great  circle 
of  the  earth,  but,  because  the  earth  is  not  a  perfect  sphere, 
several  different  values  are  in  use.  That  adopted  by  the 
British  Hydrographic  Office  is  6,080  feet  (1,653.2  meters), 
and  is  called  the  Admiralty  mile;  that  of  the  United  States 
Coast  Survey  is  6,080. 20  feet  (1,853.248  meters) ;  of  France, 
1,851.9  meters. 

mile  of  line.  Railroad  Statistics,  a,  unit  of  distance,  as  dis¬ 
tinct  from  mile  of  track,  which  is  a  unit  of  construction.  In 
a  four-track  road  having  an  amount  of  siding  and  branch- 
road  track  equal  to  another  track  the  length  of  its  line, 
a  mile  of  line  would  be  equal  to  five  miles  of  track. 
mile'age  (mil'aj),  ».  1.  An  allowance  for  traveling  ex¬ 

penses  at  a  certain  rate  per  mile. 

2.  Aggregate  length  or  distance  in  miles ;  as :  a  The 
track  or  wire  of  a  railroad  company,  telegraph  company, 
etc.  b  The  total  miles  traveled  in  a  day  or  other  given 
time  ;  rate  of  travel  in  miles. 

3.  Railroads.  A  charge  per  mile,  as  for  the  use  of  the  cars 
of  a  road  ;  also,  loosely,  a  book  of  mileage  tickets. 

mile  ohm.  Elec.  The  weight  of  a  piece  of  wire  one  mile 
long  that  will  have  an  electrical  resistance  of  one  ohm. 
For  soft  copper  t\\e  mile  ohm  at 60°  F.  is  859  lbs.;  hard  copper, 880 
'  lbs.;  aluminium,  384  lbs.;  iron,  4,600  lbs. 

mile'post'  (-post'),  «.  A  post  set  up  to  indicate  the  space 
of  a  mile  from  a  similar  post  or  the  distance  in  miles  from 
a  given  point. 

Bli-le'slan  (mT-le'shfin;  -zhan),  a.  [L.  Milesius,  Gr.  Mt- 
Atjo-iov.]  Of  or  pert,  to  Miletus  (an  ancient  city  of  Asia 
Minor)  or  its  inhabitants.  —  Milesian  tales,  a  class  of  short, 
indecent  tales  current  in  the  1st  century  b.  c. 

Mi-le'sian,  n.  A  native  or  inhabitant  of  Miletus. 
Ml-le'slan,  a.  In  Irish  legend,  descended  from  King  Mile¬ 
sius  of  Spain,  whose  two  sons  are  said  to  have  conquered 
Ireland  about  1300  b.  c.  ;  of  or  pertaining  to  the  descend¬ 
ants  of  King  Milesius  ;  hence,  Irish. 

BTI-le'siail,  n.  In  Irish  legend,  one  of  the  race  of  mortals 
from  Spain  who  overthrew  the  Tuatha  De  Danann  and  be¬ 
came  masters  of  Ireland  and  ancestors  of  the  Irish  ;  hence, 
an  Irishman. 

mile'stone'  (mil'ston'),  n.  A  stone  serving  as  a  milepost, 
mil'foil  (mTl'foil),  n.  [OF.  milfoil ,  L.  millefolium  ;  mille 
thousand  -{-folium  leaf:  cf.  F.  mille-feuille.  See  mile; 
foil  a  leaf.]  The  yarrow. 

mil  foot.  Elec.  A  unit  of  conducting  material,  used  in  ex¬ 
pressing  resistance,  having  a  length  of  one  foot  and  a  cross 
section  of  one  circular  mil. 

mil  i-a'ri-a  (mil'T-a'rT-a  ;  115),  n.  [NL.  See  miliary.] 
Med.  An  inflammatory  disease  of  the  sweat  glands  char¬ 
acterized  by  an  eruption  of  small,  isolated,  red  papules  or 
vesicles  resembling  a  millet  seed  in  form  or  size  ;  miliary 
fever.  It  is  attended  with  burning  and  itching  of  the  skin, 
and  is  generally  associated  with  excessive  perspiration, 
rnll'l-a  ry  (mil'T-a-rT  ;  mTl'ya-rT),  a.  [L  miliarius,  fr. 
milium  millet.]  1.  Resembling,  or  of  the  size  of,  millet 
seeds  ;  as,  a  miliary  tubercle. 

2.  Med.  Accompanied  with,  or  marked  by,  an  eruption  or 
formation  of  spots  or  vesicles  resembling  millet  seeds  ;  as, 
a  miliary  sclerosis  or  tuberculosis. 

3.  Zodl.  Small  and  numerous  ;  as,  miliary  tubercles, 
miliary  fever,  miliaria. 

II  ml  lieu'  (me'lyfi'),  n.  [F.,  fr.  mi  middle  (L.  medius)  -}- 
lieu  place.  See  demi-  ;  lieu.]  Medium  ;  environment. 

The  intellectual  and  moral  milieu  created  by  multitudes  of 
self-centered,  cultivated  personalities.  J.  A.  Symond*. 

Ml-ll'o-la  (mT-li'o-ld  ;  mll'T-o'ld),  n.  [NL.,  dim.  of  L. 
milium  millet ;  —  from  its  resemblance  to  millet  seed.] 
Zodl.  A  genus  of  Foraminifera  having  an  imperforate, 
calcareous,  porcelaneous  shell  with  several  longitudinal 
chambers.  They  have  existed  since  the  Triassic,  and  from 
their  great  abundance  have  contributed  extensively  to  the 


formation  of  certain  limestones.  —  mil' i-ol'l  form  (mTl'T- 
51'I-18rm),  mil '1-0- line  (mll'T-o-lin  ;  -lTn ;  163),  a. 
mil'i-o-lite  (mTl'T-6-lit),  n.  Falcon.  A  fossil  shell  of,  or 
similar  to,  the  genus  Miliola.  —  a.  Miliolitic. 
mil  i  o-lit'ic  (-ITt'ik),  a.  Falcon,  cf*  Geoli  Of  or  pertain¬ 
ing  to  the  genus  Miliola  ;  containing  miliolites. 
mll'i-tan-cy  (mTl'T-tan-sT),  n.  [See  militant.]  1.  State 
of  being  militant ;  warfare. 

2  Military  spirit  or  system  ;  militarism.  H.  Spencer. 
mil'i-tant  (-tdnt),  a.  [L.  mililans,  -antis,  p.  pr.  of  militare 
to  be  a  soldier :  cf.  F.  militant.  See  militate.]  1.  En¬ 
gaged  iu  warfare  ;  fighting ;  combating  ;  serving  as  a 
soldier  ;  also,  combative.  “  The  powers  militant Milton. 

The  church  must  become  militant  in  its  popular  and  secular 
sense.  Milniun. 

2.  Military  ;  —  said  of  an  ensign.  Obs. 
mili  tant,  n.  A  militant  person  ;  rarely,  a  soldier, 
mili  ta  rism  (mil'T-ta-rlz’iii),  n.  [Cf.  F.  mililarisme.] 

1.  A  military  state  or  condition  ;  disposition  to  provide 
for  the  strength  and  safety  of  a  nation  or  government  by 
maintaining  strong  military  forces. 

2.  The  spirit  and  temper  which  exalts  the  military  virtues 
and  ideals  and  minimizes  the  defects  of  military  training 
and  the  cost  of  war  and  preparation  for  it ;  —  often  used 
derogatorily  of  the  spirit  which  tends  to  confer  undue  priv¬ 
ilege  or  prominence  on  the  military  class. 

mil'l-ta-list  (-rlst),  n.  1.  An  expert  in  military  matters. 

2  One  who  is  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  militarism, 
mil'i-ta-rlze  (-riz),v.  t.  ;  -rized  (-rizd) ;  -riz'ing  (-riz'Tng). 
To  bring  into  a  condition  of  militarism  ;  to  imbue  with  mili¬ 
tarism. —  mil  i-ta-ri-za'tion  (-rl-za'shun  ;  -ii-za'-),  n. 
mil'i  ta-ry  (-rl),  a.  [L.  militaris,  militarius,  fr.  miles , 
mil  it  is,  soldier:  cf.  F.  militaire.~\  1.  Of  or  pertaiuing  to 
soldiers,  arms,  or  war  ;  belonging  to,  engaged  in,  or  appro¬ 
priate  to,  the  affairs  of  war  ;  according  to  the  methods  and 
customs  of  war  or  of  armies  ;  as,  a  military  parade  ;  mili¬ 
tary  discipline,  bravery,  music,  renown,  men. 

2.  Performed  or  made  by  soldiers  :  supported  by  armed 
force  ;  — opposed  to  ch'il ;  as,  a  military  election  ;  a  mili¬ 
tary  expedition  ;  a  military  government. 

Syn.  —  See  martial. 

military  age.  the  age  at  which  a  perspn  may  enlist  or  be¬ 
comes  liaole  to  military  service,  being  18  years  in  the 
United  States,  Great  Britain,  and  Germany,  and  20  in 
France.— M  and  Naval  Knights  of  Windsor.  SeerooR  Knights 
of  Windsor.—  m.  architecture,  art  and  practice  of  designing 
structures  for  the  use  of  troops  or  works  demanded  by 
the  operations  of  troops,  such  as  fortifications,  bridges, 
barracks,  etc.  —  m.  attachd,  an  army  officer  detailed  on 
duty  with  the  diplomatic  representative  of  his  country  at 
a  foreign  capital.  He  is  supposed  to  study  in  all  open 
ways  the  military  conditions  and  progress  in  the  art  of 
war  of  the  country  to  which  he  is  sent  and  to  report  the 
same  to  the  war  department  of  his  country.  — m.  chest, 
the  funds  of  an  army;  also,  the  funds  of  a  state  availa¬ 
ble  for  military  purposes.  Rhetorical.  —  m.  commission,  a 
court  organized  in  time  o.  war  or  suspension  of  the  civil 
ower  to  try  offenses  against  military  law  not  cognizable 
y  court-martial.  Its  proceedings  may  be  reviewed  in 
the  same  manner  as  those  of  courts-martial.  —  m.  drum,  the 
snare  drum.  Rare.  —  m.  engineer,  one  who  executes  engin 
eering  works  of  a  military  nature.  —  m.  execution,  the  rav¬ 
aging  of  territory  of  an  enemy  because  it  has  refused 
to  pay  a  contribution.  Hist.  —  m.  fever.  Med.,  typhoid  or 
typhus  fever.  —  m.  hospital,  a  hospital  for  the  care  and 
treatment  of  the  sick  and  wounded  of  an  army,  being  sub¬ 
ordinate  to  military  authority  in  all  that  relates  to  police 
and  interior  discipline.  Military  hospitals  are  designated 
as  post, field,  or  general,  and  often  by  the  title  of  the  or¬ 
ganization  for  which  they  are  specially  provided,  as  regi¬ 
mental,  brigade ,  etc.  —  m.  law,  a  branch  of  the  general 
municipal  law,  consisting  of  rules  ordained  by  the  legisla¬ 
tive,  for  the  government  of  the  military  force  (in  both 
armv  and  navy)  of  a  state  in  peace  and  war,  and  adminis¬ 
tered  in  courts-martial  or  courts  of  inquiry.  —  m  march. 
Music.  See  5th  march,  5  b  —  m.  mast,  Aar.,  a  mast  of  steel 
carrying  one  or  more  military  tops,  and  frequently  having 
a  ladder  inside.  —  m.  necessity.  Law,  the  necessity  which  in 
war  attends  military  operations  and  is  held  sufficient  to 
justify  the  damaging  or  destruction  of  rights  conceded 
to  exist  in  times  of  peace.  It  does  not  admit  of  cruelty, 
wanton  destruction,  or  perfidy. 

Military  necessity  .  .  .  consists  in  the  urgency  of  those  meas¬ 
ures  which  are  indispensable  for  securing  the  end  of  the  war, 
and  which  are  lawful  according  to  the  modern  law  and  usages 
of  war.  Field  Senpce  Reg*..  U.  S.  Army. 

—  m.  order,  a  A  command  proceeding  from  a  military 
superior,  b  An  association  of  military  persons  under  a 
bond  of  certain  peculiar  rules;  esp.,  such  an  association 
of  knights  in  the  Middle  Ages,  or  a  body  in  modern  times 
taking  a  similar  form,  membership  in  which  confers  some 
distinction.  —  m.  police,  a  Mil.  An  organized  body  of 
troops,  part  of  an  army  or  command,  which  exercises  the 
functions  of  police  among  the  soldiers  and  those  attached 
to  the  troops.  It  also  arrests  stragglers,  takes  charge  of 
prisoners,  etc.  In  the  United  States  army  its  functions 
are  performed  by  the  provost  guard,  b  Police  organized  on 
military  lines.  Examples  are  the  Royal  Irish  Constabulary, 
the  French  gendarmes,  the  Philippines  Constabulary,  etc. 

—  m.  quaestor.  See  qtlestor.  —  m.  salvage.  Law ,  such  a  res¬ 
cue  of  property  from  the  enemy  in  time  of  war  as  gives  the 
rescuer  a  right  to  demand  a  reward  in  the  prize  court. — 
m.  schottische.  =  barn  dance,  1. —  m.  service.  Feudalism , 
service  in  arms  rendered  by  a  tenant  bolding  by  military 
tenure.  —  m.  tenure.  Feudal  Law,  tenure  of  land  on  condi¬ 
tion  of  performing  military  service.  Cf.  knight  service. 

—  m.  testament  nr  will,  a  nuncupative  will  made  under  the 
privilege  accorded  to  soldiers  in  actual  service.  —  m.  top, 
Aar.,  a  platform  protected  by  light  armor  on  the  mast  oi 
a  war  vessel,  for  mounting  small  machine  guns  and  afford¬ 
ing  a  vantage  point  for  sharpshooters  of  the  marine  corps, 
for  operating  searchlights,  etc.  In  modern  naval  warfare 
its  main  use  is  in  the  repulse  of  torpedo-boat  attacks. 


mll'l-ta-ry  (mTl'T-ta-rT),  n.  [Cf.  F.  militain r.]  Soldiery; 
troops  ;  the  army  ;  as,  many  of  the  military  were  present. 

mil'1-tate  (mTl'T-tat),  v.  i. ;  mil'i-tat'ed  (-tat'gd)  ;  mil'i- 
tat'inq  (-tat'Tng).  [L.  militare ,  militatum ,  to  be  a  soldier, 
fr.  miles,  milUis,  soldier.]  1.  To  serve  as  a  soldier;  to 
engage  in  warfare;  to  make  war;  to  fight;  contend;  — 
usually  followed  by  against  or  with ,  and  said  of  persons. 

These  are  great  questions,  where  great  names  militate  against 
each  other.  Burke. 

The  invisible  powers  of  heaven  6eemed  to  militate  on  the  side 
of  the  pious  emperor.  Gibbon. 

2.  Of  things,  to  have  weight  or  effect ;  to  make  (for  or 
against)  ;  to  tell  ;  —  used  esp.  with  against ;  as,  the  facts 
or  evidence  militate  against  this  opinion. 

3.  a  To  conflict  or  be  inconsistent  (with).  Obs.  b  To 
fight  out ;  as,  to  militate  a  question.  Obs.  Oxf.  E.  I). 

ini-ll'tia  (ml-llsh'd),  n.  [L.,  military  service,  soldiery,  fr. 
miles,  militis,  soldier.]  1.  Military  service  ;  warfare.  Obs. 

2.  A  body  of  troops ;  soldiers  collect! velj  .  8(  ldiery.  Obs, 

3.  A  body  of  citizens  enrolled  as  a  regular  military  foree 
for  periodical  instruction,  discipline,  and  drill,  but  not 
called  into  active  service  except  in  emergencies.  In  Great 
Britain,  the  term  ceased  to  be  used  in  19u7,  when  the  mili¬ 
tia  was  created  into  a  special  reserve.  In  the  armies 
of  European  and  other  powers,  the  territorial  reserves 
such  as  the  Landsturm.Landuehr,  territorial  army,  etc., 
correspond  to  militia.  See  army  organization. 

4.  In  the  United  States,  by  act  of  Congress  (32  Stat.  755  ; 
1903),  all  able-bodied  male  citizens  and  all  males  of  foreign 
birth  who  have  declared  an  intention  to  become  citizens, 
between  the  ages  of  eighteen  and  forty-five,  subjeet  to  a 
few  exemptions.  It  is  divided  into  two  classes,  the  bodies 
of  organized  militia  of  the  individual  States,  Territories,  and 
the  District  of  Columbia,  and  the  reserve  militia.  The  or¬ 
ganized  militia  is  now  generally  called  the  National  Guard 
(see  under  national). 

mi-li'tla-man  (-man),  n. ;  pi.  -MEN  (-m2n).  One  who  be¬ 
longs  to  an  organized  militia. 

mll'i-um  (mil'T-wm),  7i.  ;  L.  pi.  milia  (-d).  [L.]  1.  =• 

millet,  l  &  2.  Obs. 

2.  [ cap.~\  Dot.  A  small  and  widely  distributed  genus  of 
grasses,  having  flat  leaves,  large  compound  panicles,  1- 
flowered  spikelets,  and  an  awmless  flowering  glume.  They 
are  called  millet  gTaaoea,  from  resemblance  to  true  millet. 

3.  Med.  A  small  whitish  or  yellowish  nodule  in  the  skin 
due  to  retention  of  sebaceous  secretion. 

milk  (milk),  n.  [AS.  meoluc,  meoloc,  meolc,  mile  ;  akin  to 
OFries.  melok,  D.  melk,  G.  milch,  OHG.  miluh ,  Icel.  mjolk , 
Sw.  mjolk,  Dan.  melk,  Goth,  iniluks ,  OIr.  melg,  mlichty 
blicht ,  AS.  melcan  to  milk,  G.  melken ,  OHG.  melc/tan,  Lith. 
milszti ,  L.  mulgere,  Gr.  dpeXytiv.  Cf.  milch,  emulsion.] 
1.  A  white  or  yellowish  fluid  secreted  by  the  mammary 
glands  of  female  mammals  for  the  nourishment  of  their 
young,  consisting  of  minute  globules  of  fat  sus|>ended  in  a 
solution  chiefly  of  casein  and  other  proteid  matters,  milk 
sugar,  and  inorganic  salts.  That  secreted  before  delivery 
and  for  some  days  thereafter  is  called  colostrum .  It  is  Yel¬ 
lower  and  richer  in  solids  than  ordinary  milk,  and  is 
adapted  to  the  special  needs  of  the  newborn  offspring.  The 
constituents  of  milk  naturally  vary  in  amount  with  differ¬ 
ent  animals  and  different  individuals.  The  average  com¬ 
position  of  ordinary  cow’s  milk  (whole  milk)  and  some 
related  products  has  been  given  as  follows : 


Product. 

Water. 

Pro¬ 

tein. 

Fat. 

Carbo- 

hy¬ 

drates. 

Ash. 

Fuel 
value 
per  lb. 

Per  ct. 

Per  ct. 

Per  ct. 

Per  ct. 

Per  ct. 

Calo¬ 

ries. 

Whole  mi’k . 

87.0 

3.3 

4.0 

5.0 

.7 

.'•:io 

Skim  milk . 

90.5 

3.4 

.3 

5.1 

.7 

16* 

Buttermilk . 

91.0 

3.0 

.5 

4.8 

.7 
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Condensed  milk.. 

26.9 

8.8 

8.3 

541 

1.9 

1,4'0 

Cream . 

7-4.0 

2.5 

18.5 

4.5 

.5 

M05 

Whey  . 

93.0 

1.0 

.3 

5.0 

.7 
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The  specific  gravity  of  ordinary  cow’s  milk  varies  from 
1.028  to  1.035.  Owing  to  the  lower  specific  gravity  of  the 
fat  globules  as  compared  with  the  solution,  or  milk  plasma, 
the  product  called  cream,  rich  in  fat,  separates  by  slow  rising 
or  is  separated  centrifugally .  Milk  is  capable  of  undergoing 
various  fermentations,  suen  as  lactic  (ordinary  souring  of 
milk)  and  alcoholic  'preparation  of  koumiss,  kefir,  etc.). 

Standard  milk  is  milk  containing  not  less  than  twelve  per  cent 
of  total  solids  and  not  less  than  eight  and  one  half  per  cent  of 
solids  not  fat,  nor  lees  than  three  and  one  quarter  per  cent 
of  milk  fat  Circular ,  U.  S.  Dept,  of  Agric. 

2.  A  liquid  resembling  milk  in  appearance,  as  the  latex  of 
a  plant,  the  juice  of  the  coconut,  the  contents  of  an  unripe 
kernel  of  grain,  the  ripe,  undischarged  spat  of  an  oyster, 
or  an  emulsion  made  by  bruising  seeds. 

milk  of  almonds.  =  almond  milk.—  m.  of  lima,  a  Watery 
emulsion  of  calcium  hydroxide,  or  slaked  lime.  -  m  of  sul¬ 
phur.  a  finely  divided  form  of  sulphur,  nearly  white  m 
color,  such  as  is  produced  by  addition  of  acids  to  solu¬ 
tions  of  metallic  polysulphides. 

milk  (milk),  v.  t.  :  milked  (mTlkt) ;  milk'ing.  [AS.  tnt7- 
cian,  meolcian.  See  milk,  n.]  1.  To  press  or  draw  milk 

from  the  breasts  or  udder  of,  by  the  hand  or  mouth  :  to 
withdraw'  the  milk  of,  as  by  a  mechanical  device.  “  Milk¬ 
ing  the  kine.”  Gay. 

1  have  given  suck,  and  know 
How  tender  ’t  is  to  love  the  babe  that  milk *  me.  Shak. 
2-  To  draw  from  the  breast  or  udder  ;  to  extract,  as  milk; 
as,  to  milk  wholesome  milk  from  healthy  cows. 

3.  To  make  (milk)  flow  ;  also,  to  suckle.  Obs. 

4.  To  draw  anything  from  as  if  by  milking;  to  compel 
to  yield  profit  or  advantage ;  to  “bleed  ;  “  to  exploit. 

They  [the  lawyers]  milk  an  unfortunate  estate  as  regularly  as 
a  dairyman  does'his  steck.  London  Spectator. 


Bib.  A  variant  of  Molech  or 
Moloch,  perh.  noting  a  partic¬ 
ular  deity  of  the  Moloch  type, 
mild.  Milled.  Ref.  Sp.  [06s. | 
mild,  n  Mildness;  gentleness. | 
mild.  v.  t.  To  make  mild  :  to 
propitiate.  06«.  [a.,  12.  )| 

mild,  adv.  Mildlv.  (See  flat,| 
aiildehede.  n.  [See  mild,  a.  ; 
•head.]  Mildness.  Oh*. 
mildehert,  a.  Mild-hearted.  Obs 
—  mildehertnes8e,  n.  Obs. 
mildeliche.  mildelike  ^  mildly. 
mil'der  (mtl'dSr),  t*.  i.  To 
molder  ;  decav.  Dial.  Eng. 
mll'dewd.  Mildewed.  Ref.  Sp. 
mil'dew-er,  n.  One  who  mil¬ 
dews. 

mild'ful,  a.  Merciful.  06s.  — 

Yiild'fttl-nesa.  n.  06s. 


mlld'-heart  ed,  a.  Tender- 
he  irted:  gentle.  —  mild  -heart'- 
ed-ness.  n. 

mild'ish,  a  8ee -ish. 
mild'ly  (mlld'lT),  adv.  of  mild. 
mild'ness,  n  See  -ness. 
Mil'dred  (mTl'dr?d),  n.  [From 
a  Latinized  form  of  AS.  Mild - 
pryft ;  cf.  AS.  milde  mild,  and 
prTitS  power,  strength.]  Fern, 
prop.  name.  L.  Mildreda  (mll- 
dre'dd). 

mil'drop.  Var.  of  meldrop. 

mildse  +  milce. 

mild' ship,  n.  Mildness.  Obs. 

mile,  n.  [L.  milium  :  cf.  AS.  & 

F.  mil ,  fr.  L.]  Millet. 

mileage  ticket  Railroads.  One 

of  a  number  of  tickets  issued  in 


a  collective  form,  as  in  a  book, 
each  entitling  the  bearer  to 
travel  one  or  move  miles, 
mil'er  (mTl'fr),  n.  Racing.  A 
man  or  a  horse  specially  quali¬ 
fied  or  trained  to  run  or  go  a 
mile.  Cant. 

miler.  n.  (F.  millier  a  thou¬ 
sand.]  A  military  division  num¬ 
bering  a  thousand.  Obs. 
mile  run.  =  train  mile. 

Miles  (mTlz).  n.  [OF.  Miles, 
Mile,  nom.  of  Milan,  fr.  OG. 
MiloA  Masc.  prop.  name. 

|i  mi'les  glo  ri-o'sus  (m  T'l  e  z 
gld'rT-5'sbs  ;  201)  ;  pi.  milites 
oloriosi  (mTl'Y-tez  glO'rl-O'- 
sT).  [L.]  Bonstful  soldier; 
e6p  [rap.'],  the  title  of  a  com¬ 
edy  of  Plautus,  the  chief  char¬ 


acter  of  which  is  such  a  person, 
mile'stone '.  r.  t.  To  furnish  or 
mark  (with)  as  a  milestone, 
mile  ton.  =  ton  mile. 
mile 'way',  n.  Obs.  1.  The 
time  taken  to  walk  one  mile. 

2.  The  distance  of  a  mile, 
mi'lha  (mel'yii),  n.  [Pg.]  See 
measure.  Tame.  [milium. | 
mil'i-a  (mYl'Y-d).  n.,  pi.  of | 
mil  i-a'ceous  (-a'shtfs),  a.  Of 
the  nature  of  milia  ;  resembling 
millet  seed. 

mil'i-a'ri-um  (m  T  l'Y-a'r  Y -ii  m  ; 
115),  n.  [L.]  Rom.  Antiq.  Mile¬ 
stone.  —  mi  li-a'ri-um  au're- 
um.  a  gilded  column  set  up  by 
Augustus  in  the  Roman  forum 
as  a  terminus  of  military  roads, 
mil'i-a-ry  (mYl'Y-a-rl  ;*  -yd-rY), 


n. ;  pi.  -ries  (-rYz).  Zobl.  One 
of  the  very  small  or  incom¬ 
pletely  developed  tubercles  on 
the  test  of  an  eehinoid. 
mil'i-a-ry,  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to 
a  thousand  paces;  — used  only 
in  miliary  pillar,  n  miliaritim. 
mi' lice'  (me'les'),  n.  [F.J  Mili¬ 
tia.  Obs. 

Mil'i-cent  ( mYl'Y-s^nt),  v.  [Cf. 
OF.  Milesenf  or  Sn  Mr  lisenda  ; 
also  LL.  MUesinais,  Milescnda, 
Milessent,  of  Germanic  origin.] 
Fern.  prop.  name. 

Mil'i-«ho  (mll'Y-kfl).  D.  Bib. 
miligant,  n.  Scoundrel ;  de¬ 
ceiver.  Obs.  Scot. 
milit  Abbr.  Military 
:  mil'i-tant-ly,  adv.  of ‘militant. 
mil'i-tant-nesB.  n.  See -ness. 


militar.  a.  Military.  Obs. 
mil'i-ta-ri-ly  ( in  Y  f'Y-t  It-r  Y-l  Y), 
adr  of  military. 
mil'i-ta-ri-ness,  n.  See-NE«:s. 
mil'i -to- ris 'tic  (-td-rYs'tTk),  a. 
Characteristic  of  militarists ; 
characterized  by  militarism. 
mil'i-tvry-iBm  ‘  (m  Y  l'T-t  3-r  )- 
Yz’m).  ii.  Militarism.  Rare. 
mil'i-ta-ry-ment.  w.  Military 
skill  or  caoacitr.  Rare. 
mil'i-tas  tar  <  m  Jl'Y-tRs'tfcr).  n- 
[L.  miles,  unlit  is.  soldier  -f  2d 
-a.?tc?\]  A  military  man  of 
small  capacity.  Rare. 
mil  i-ta'tion  ‘(-ta'shvn),  n.  Act 
of  militating  ;  conflict, 
mi-li'ti-ate  (mY-lYsh'Y-at),  v.  t. 
fir  t.  To  prepare  for  war ;  to 
raise  militia.  Obs. 


ale,  senate,  care,  Urn,  wccount,  arm,  ask,  sofa;  eve,  event,  find,  recent,  maker;  Ice,  Ill;  old,  6bey,  orb,  6dd,  s&ft,  connect;  use,  unite,  urn,  up,  circus,  menu  ; 

II  Foreign  Word.  +  Obsolete  Variant  of.  4- combined  with.  =  equals. 


MILK 


1371 


MILLEPORA 


6.  Horse  Racing.  To  bet  against  (a  horse  belonging  to 
one’s  self  and  not  intended  to  win).  Cant ,  Eng . 

6.  To  steal  the  message  from  ;  to  “  tap;  ”  to  ‘intercept ; 
as,  to  milk  a  telegraph  wire  or  a  telegram.  Cant. 

7.  To  draw  (out) ;  to  elicit ;  to  drain,  as  something  away. 
8-  To  draw  out  the  sap,  poison,  venom,  etc.,  from. 

9.  To  subject  to  an  action  or  manipulation  suggestive  of 
that  practiced  in  milking  an  animal  ;  specif.,  C 'olloq.,  to 
shuffle  (cards)  by  successively  taking  at  the  same  time  a 
card  from  the  top  and  one  from  the  bottom  of  the  deck. 

10.  Elec.  To  cause  (a  storage  battery)  to  milk, 
milk  (mTlk),  v.  i.  1.  To  draw  or  to  yield  milk. 

2.  Elec.  To  give  otf  small  gas  bubbles  during  the  final 
part  of  the  charging  operation  ;  —  said  of  a  storage  battery. 

milk  and  water.  1.  Lit.,  milk  diluted  with  water. 

2-  The  color  of  such  milk  ;  bluish  white  ;  also,  a  cloth  of 
this  color.  Obs. 

3.  [Often  hyphened. J  Weak,  silly,  or  wishy-washy  talk, 
sentiment,  or  the  like. 

milk  -^and-wa'ter.  a.  Weak  ;  insipid  ;  flat ;  wishy-washy, 
milk  crust.  Med.  Vesicular  eczema  occurring  on  the  face 
and  scalp  of  nursing  infants. 

milk  cure  Med.  Treatment  of  disease  by  the  exclusive 
use  of  milk  as  food,  used  esp.  in  forms  of  indigestion, 
milk  cyst  Med.  A  cystic  tumor  containing  milk,  caused 
by  obstruction  to  the  flow  of  milk  in  the  mammary  ducts, 
milk  dentition.  The  set  of  deciduous  teeth  of  a  mammal 
See  tooth. 

milk'er  (tnYl'kSr),  n.  1.  One  that  milks,  in  any  sense ; 
also,  a  mechanical  apparatus  for  milking  cows. 

2  One  that  gives  milk  or  a  fluid  likened  to  milk,  as  a 
cow  or  other  animal,  or,  rarely,  a  tree, 
milk  fever,  a  Med.  A  fever,  usually  transitory,  attend¬ 
ing  first  lactation,  b  Veter.  =  cerebral  an.emia. 
mllk'iish'  (inTlkCTsh'),  n.  A  large,  silvery,  toothless  fish 
( Chanos  chanos)  allied  to  the  herrings,  common  in  warm 
parts  of  the  Pacific. 


milk  fungus-  Any  mushroom  fungus  of  the  genus  Lac- 
tarius  ;  —  so  called  from  its  milky  or  colored  juice, 
milk  hedge.  An  African  cactuslike  shrub  (E'<  phorbia 
tirucaUi)  the  milky  juice  of  which  is  used  locally  as  a 
remedy  for  syphilis.  It  is  much  cultivated  as  a  hedge 
plant  in  Africa  and  India. 

milk  ill  Veter.  A  form  of  indigestion  in  lambs  occurring 
when,  at  weaning,  they  begin  to  take  solid  food, 
milk  leg.  a  Med.  A  painful  general  swelling  of  the  leg, 
usually  in  puerperal  women,  caused  by  an  inflammation 
of  veins,  and  characterized  bv  a  white  appearance  occa¬ 
sioned  by  an  accumulation  of  serum  and  sometimes  of 
pus  in  the  cellular  tissue  ;  phlegmasia  dolens.  b  Veter.  A 
chronic  general  swelling  of  the  leg  of  a  horse,  which  fol¬ 
lows  an  attack  of  lymphangitis.  See  lymphangitis. 
rnilk'-liv  ered,  a.  White-livered;  timorous.  Shak. 
milk'inal'V  (uiTJk'mad'),  n.  1.  A  woman  who  milks  cows 
or  is  employed  in  a  dairy. 

2.  Any  of  various  plants,  as  the  cuckoo-flower,  the  birdV 
foot  trefoil,  the  oxlip,  bindweed,  etc. ;  also,  a  variety  of 
the  common  holly  with  white-spotted  leaves.  Dial.  Eng. 
mlik'man  (-m&n),  n. ;  pi.  milkmen  (-m?n).  1.  A  man 

who  sells  milk  or  delivers  it  to  customers. 

2  A  man  who  milks  cows.  Rare. 

milk  molar.  One  of  the  deciduous  molar  teeth  of  mam¬ 
mals  which  are  shed  and  replaced  by  the  premolars, 
milk  parsley.  An  apiaceous  plant  (Pe>/cedanum  palustre) 
of  Europe  and  Asia,  having  an  acrid  milky  juice, 
milk  pea  Any  plant  of  the  genus  Galactia. 
milk  punch.  A  punch  made  with  spirit,  milk,  sugar,  etc. 
milk'-sick',  a.  Med.  Affected  with  milk  sickness, 
milk  sickness.  Veter.  A  peculiar  malignant  disease,  oc¬ 
curring  in  parts  of  the  western  United  States,  and  affect¬ 
ing  certain  kinds  of  farm  stock  (esp.  cows),  and  persons 
using  the  meat  or  dairy  products  of  infected  cattle.  Its 
chief  symptoms  in  man  are  uncontrollable  vomiting,  ob¬ 
stinate  constipation,  pain,  and  muscular  tremors.  Its 
origin  in  cattle  has  been  variously  ascribed  to  the  presence 
of  certain  plants  in  their  food,  and  to  polluted  water, 
milk  snake.  A  common  harmless  snake  ( Osceola  doliata 
triangida)  of  a  grayish  color  with  three  series  of  brown, 
rounded,  black-bordered  blotches  and  an  arrow-shaped 
occipital  spot.  It  occurs  from  Virginia  to  Iowa  and 
northward,  and  is  popularly  supposed  to  frequent  milk 
houses  for  the  purpose  of  drinking  milk,  though  it  is 
probably  after  the  mice  infesting  such  places.  It  reaches 
a  length  of  about  three  feet. 

milksop7  (nnlk'sBp'),  n-  1  A  piece  of  bread  sopped  in 
milk  ;  pi.,  fig.,  soft  speeches.  Obs.  tfc  R. 

2.  An  infant  still  on  a  milk  diet.  Obs.  &  R. 

3.  An  effeminate  or  unmanly  man  ;  a  mollycoddle.  Shak. 

To  wed  a  milksop  or  a  coward  ape.  Chaucer. 

milk  thistle  a  A  southern  European  thistle  {Mariana 
mariana)  with  prickly  white-blotched  nearly  glabrous 
leaves  and  large  heads  of  purple  flowers.  It  is  sometimes 
cultivated,  and  is  naturalized  in  California  and  Oregon. 
Also  called  lady's-thist/e.  b  The  sow  thistle, 
milk  tooth  One  of  the  temporary  deciduous  teeth  of  a 
mammal.  In  man  there  are  twenty  in  all  (four  incisors, 
two  canine,  and  four  molars  in  each  jaw),  but  lower  mam¬ 
mals  have  various  numbers,  or  none.  See  tooth. 


milk  tree,  a  The  cow  tree,  b  Any  of  several  other  trees  I 
having  abundant  latex. 

milk  vein.  A  large  subcutaneous  vein  returning  blood 
from  the  udder  of  a  cow.  It  is  visible  in  the  living  animal, 
extending  from  the  side  of  the  udder  along  the  lower  side 
of  the  abdomen.  The  extent  of  its  development  is  a 
supposed  index  of  milking  qualities, 
milk  vetch,  a  An  Old  World  fabaeeous  herb  ( Astragalus 
ylycyphyllos)  supposed  to  increase  the  yield  of  milk  in 
goats  that  feed  on  it.  b  Hence,  any  plant  of  this  genus  or 
of  the  related  genera  Hovialobus ,  Phaca ,  etc. 
milk'weed/  (mllk'wed'),  n.  1.  a  Any  plant  of  the  genus 
Asclepias  ;  —  so  called  from  the  milk,  or  latex.  See  Ascle- 
pias.  b  Hence,  any  plant  of  the  family  Asclepiadace®. 
2.  Any  of  several  other  plants  possessing  a  similarly 
abundant  latex,  as  :  a  Any  spurge,  esp.  the  flowering 
spurge,  b  Any  species  of  Lactuca.  c  The  dogbane,  d 
Specif.,  in  Great  Britain,  the  cow  parsley  or  the  milk  | 
parsley,  e  The  sow  thistle. 

milk'wood'  (-wood'),  n.  Any  of  several  trees  or  shrubs 
having  abundant  latex,  or  milk,  as  :  a  In  Cuba,  the  mo- 
raceoustree  Pseudolmedia  havanensis.  b  In  Jamaica,  the 
euphorbiaceous  tree  Sapium  laurocerasus ;  —  called  also 
Jamaica  milkwood.  c  The  West  Indian  apocynaceous 
shrub  Rauwoljia  canescens.  d  In  South  Africa,  a  sapo- 
taceous  timber  tree  ( Sideroxylon  inerme).  e  In  Australia, 
the  paperbark. 

mllk'wort'  (-wQrt/),  n.  a  Any  plant  of  the  genus  Polyg- 
a/a,  formerly  reputed  to  cause  flow  of  milk  in  nurses,  esp. 
the  European  species  P.  vulgaris,  b  Any  species  of  Cam¬ 
panula.  Rare,  c  =  sea  milkwort. 

milk'y  (lnil'kT),  a.:  milk'i-er (-ki-er) ;  milk'i-est.  1  Like,  | 
or  suggestive  of,  rnilk,  as  in  color  or  consistency;  specif., 
milk-white  ;  whitish  and  turbid  ;  as,  the  water  is  milky. 

2.  Consisting  of,  containing,  or  abounding  in,  milk. 

Pails  high  foaming  with  a  milky  flood  Pope. 

3.  Yielding  milk,  as  an  animal  or  a  plant. 

4.  Mild  ;  gentle  ;  tame  ;  spiritless  ;  effeminate ;  timorous. 

Has  friendship  such  a  faint  and  milky  heart  ?  Shak. 

5  Elec.  Of  a  storage  battery,  being  in  such  a  condition 
that  it  milks  in  charging,  or  would  milk  if  a  current  should 
be  passed  through  it. 

milky  mangrove.  =  blind-your-eyes.  —  m.  scall,  milk  crust. 
—  m.  sea.  =  milk  sea.  —  the  M.  Way,  or  Galaxy.  Astron., 
the  faintly  luminous  tract  or  belt  seen  at  night  stretching 
across  the  heavens,  and  composed  of  stars  and  nebulous 
masses  so  distant  and  blended  as  not  to  be  distinguish¬ 
able  by  the  naked  eye.  The  Galaxy  is  irregular  in  form, 
varying  in  width,  and  traversed  by  rifts,  one  of  which 
parts  it  throughout  a  third  of  its  circumference.  The 
camera  reveals  a  great  many  remarkable  dark  spaces,  as 
the  Coalsack  (which  see).  See  universe,  Citation. 
mill  (mil),  n.  [L.  mille  a  thousand.  Cf.  mile.]  The 
thousandth  part  of  a  monetary  unit;  esp.,  a  money  of 
account  of  the  United  States  having  the  value  of  the  tenth 
of  a  cent  or  the  thousandth  of  a  dollar, 
mill,  n.  [ME.  mille,  melle ,  mulle,  mi/ne ,  AS.  myln ,  mylen  ; 
akin  to  D.  molen ,  G.  muhle ,  OHG.  mull,  mulin,  Ieel.  mylna; 
all  prob.  fr.  L  molina ,  fr.  mola  millstone;  prop.,  that 
which  grinds,  akin  to  molere  to  grind,  Goth,  ma/an ,  G. 
maiden ,  and  to  E.  meal.  See  meal  flour;  cf.  moline.] 

1.  A  building  provided  with  machinery  for  grinding  grain 
into  flour  ;  hence,  a  machine  for  grinding  or  comminuting 
grain,  and.  by  extension,  other  material,  by  rubbing  and 
crushing  it  between  two  hard,  rough,  or  indented  surfaces  ; 
as,  a  gristm/7/ ;  a  coffee  mill ;  a  bone  mill. 

2.  A  machine  used  for  expelling  the  juice,  sap,  etc.,  from 
vegetable  tissues  by  pressure,  grinding,  tearing,  or  cutting; 
as,  a  cider  mill ;  a  cane  mill. 

3.  A  machine  for  grinding  and  polishing;  as,  a  lapidary 

mill. 

4  A  common  name  for  various  machines  which  produce  a 
manufactured  product,  or  change  the  form  of  a  raw'  ma¬ 
terial  by  the  continuous  repetition  of  some  simple  action  ; 
as,  a  saw ’mill  ;  a  stamp  mill,  etc. 

5.  A  building  or  collection  of  buildings  with  machinery 
by  which  the  processes  of  manufacturing  are  carried  on  ; 
as,  a  cotton  mill ;  a  powder  mill ;  a  rolling  mill. 

6.  Die  Sinking.  A  hardened  eteel  roller  having  a  design 
in  relief,  used  for  imprinting  a  reversed  copy  of  the  design 
in  a  softer  metal,  as  copper. 

7-  Mining,  a  An  excavation  made  in  the  country  rock 
to  obtain,  through  the  progressive  caving  of  the  roof,  etc., 
material  for  filling  stopes.  b  A  passage  connecting  a  stope 
or  upper  level  with  a  level  below',  intended  to  be  filled  with 
broken  ore  which  can  then  be  drawn  out  at  the  bottom  as 
desired  for  further  transportation. 

8  Mach.  A  milling  cutter. 

9.  [From  the  v.]  A  pugilistic  encounter.  Cant. 

10.  Short  for  treadmill. 

11.  The  raised  or  ridged  edge  or  surface  made  in  milling 
anything,  as  a  coin  or  screw. 

through  the  mill,  a  Through  the  bankruptcy  court.  Eng. 
Slang,  b  Through  the  suffering,  discipline,  or  training 
necessary  to  bring  one  to  a  certain  degree  of  know  ledge  or 
skill,  or  to  a  certain  mental  state.  Colloq. 
mill  (mil),  v.  1.  ;  milled  (mTld) ;  mill'ing.  [See  mill,  n.  ; 
cf.  muller.]  1.  To  subject  to  some  operation  or  process 
in  a  mill  ;  to  shape,  finish,  transform,  etc.,  by  means  of  a 
mill  or  machine  ;  as  :  a  To  pass,  as  cloth,  through  a  full¬ 
ing  mill ;  to  full,  b  To  reduce  to  fine  particles,  or  to 


small  pieces,  in  a  mill ;  to  grind  ;  comminute  ;  powder,  o 
To  hull  (seeds)  by  using  a  mill,  d  To  roll,  as  steel,  into 
bars,  e  To  shape  or  dress,  as  metal,  by  means  of  a  rotary 
cutter  ;  to  make,  as  a  key  seat,  with  such  a  cutter,  f  Silk 
Manu/.  To  throw,  g  To  saw  (timber)  in  a  sawmill,  h 
Mining.  To  dress  or  crush  (ore)  in  a  mill ;  hence,  to  yield 
when  milled  or  crushed  ;  as,  the  ore  will  mill  $15  to  the  ton. 

2.  To  make  a  raised  border  around,  or  to  cut  fine  grooves 
or  indentations  across,  the  edges  of,  as  of  a  coin,  or  a  screw 
head  ;  also,  to  stamp  in  a  coining  press  ;  to  coin. 

3.  To  beat,  as  with  the  fists  ;  to  thrash  ;  fight ;  vanquish; 
break ;  smash.  Cunt. 

4.  M ining.  To  fill  (a  winze  or  interior  incline)  with  broken 
ore,  to  be  drawn  out  at  the  bottom.  See  mill,  n.,  7  b- 

5.  To  cause  to  mill,  or  circle  round,  as  cattle. 

6.  To  make  frothy,  as  by  churning  or  whipping  ;  as,  to 
mill  chocolate. 

mill  (mil),  v.  i.  1.  To  undergo  hulling. 

2.  To  move  in  a  circle,  as  cattle  upon  a  plain. 

The  deer  und  the  pic  and  the  nilghai  were  milling  round  and 
round  in  a  circle  of  eignt  or  ten  miles  radius.  Kipling. 

3.  To  sw  im  suddenly  in  a  new  direction  ;  —  said  of  whales. 

4.  To  take  part  in  a  mill ;  to  box.  Cant. 

Mil  la  (lull'd ),  ii.  [NL.,  after  J.  MU  la ,  head  gardener  at 
the  court  of  Madrid.]  Rot.  A  monotypic  genus  of  bulbous 
liliaceous  plants.  See  frostflower. 
mill  bar-  Iron  Works.  A  rough  bar  rolled  or  drawn 
directly  from  a  bloom  or  puddle  bar  for  conversion  into 
merchant  iron  in  the  mill. 

mill'board  (mTl'bord';  201),??.  A  strong,  hard-pressed, 
flexible  pasteboard,  made  from  hemp,  rope  yarn,  cotton  or 
linen  rags,  etc.  The  best  quality,  used  chiefly  in  book¬ 
binding,  is  handmade  in  molds,  inferior  qualities  being 
made  on  a  single-cylinder  machine, 
mill  cake  a  The  incorporated  materials  for  gunpowder, 
in  the  form  of  a  dense  mass  or  cake,  ready  for  the  process 
of  granulation,  b  Oil  cake. 

mill  cinder. ,  Metal.  Slag  from  a  reheating  or  puddling 
furnace.  It  is  used  in  making  bulldog  and  cinder  pig. 
mill  construction.  Arch.  A  type  of  construction  de¬ 
signed  to  procure  the  greatest  possible  protection  against 
fire  without  actual  fireproofing,  the  end  being  gained  by 
the  disposition  of  the  woodwork  in  solid  masses,  by  floors 
and  walls  built  without  boxed-up  hollow  places,  the  floor¬ 
ing  of  three-inch  plank  or  the  like  w  ithout  joists  resting 
directly  ou  girders  and  brick  w  alls.  U.  S. 
mill'dam  (n.Tl'dim'),  n.  A  dam  to  make  a  mill  pond; 
also,  the  mill  pond  itself. 

They  saw  a  boat  .  .  .  whirling  about  tumultuously  in  the 
racing  and  rain-6wollen  eddies  of  the  mxlldam.  F.  W.  Farrar 
milled  (mild),  p.  a.  Having  been  subjected  to  some  proc¬ 
ess  of  milling.  —  milled  board.  =  millboard.  —  m.  butter, 
butter  gathered  from  various  sources,  blended  and  packed 
at  a  packing  house.  New  Zealand.  —  m.  lead  (lgd),  lead 
rolled  into  sheets.  —  m.  soap,  soap  dried  and  ground  (as 
with  perfume),  and  pressed  into  shape, 
mil  le  fi-o'ri  (mTl'e-fT-o're),  a.  Also  mil  lo-fi  o're.  [It. 
m  ille  thousand  -f  jiore  flower,  pi.  J\ori.~\  Designating  a  kind 
of  ornamental  glass  made  by  fusing  together  slender  rods 
or  tubes  of  colored  glass,  cutting  the  product  transversely, 
and  joining  the  sections  or  embedding  them  in  clear  glass. 
Cf.  vitro-di-trina.  —7i.  Millefiori  glass  or  glassware, 
mille-na'ii-an  (-na'n-an  ;  115),  a.  [See  millenary.]  Of 
or  pert,  to  a  thousand  (years) ;  of  or  pert,  to  the  millennium, 
millenarianism,  or  the  millenarians  ;  believing  in  the  mil¬ 
lennium.  —  n.  A  believer  in  the  millennium  ;  a  chiliaat. 
mil  le-na'ri-an  ism  (-Tz’m),  n.  The  doctrine  of  the  mil¬ 
lenarians  ;  belief  in  the  millennium. 

mil'le-na-ry  (mTl'e-iia-rT),  a.  [L.  miUenarins,  fr.  mi/leni 
a  thousand  each,  fr.  mille  a  thousand  :  cf.  F.  milUnaire. 
See  mile.]  1.  Pert,  to,  or  consisting  of,  a  thousand,  esp. 
a  thousand  years  ;  also,  in  command  of  a  thousand  men. 

2.  Pert,  to  the  millennium  or  the  millenarians  ;  millennial, 
millenary  petition,  Eng.  Hist.,  an  unsuccessful  petition  of 
825  clergymen,  presented  to  James  I.  on  his  way  to  London 
(1603),  praying  reform  in  the  ecclesiastical  courts,  changes 
m  the  Prayer  Book,  etc. 

mil'le-na-ry,  n.  1.  A  thousand  ;  the  space  of  a  thousand 
years  ;  a  millennium.  “  During  that  millenary .”  Hare. 
2.  A  millenarian. 

3  A  thousandth  anniversary,  or  its  celebration  ;  a  millen¬ 
nial  ;  as,  the  King  Alfred  millenary. 
mil-len'ni-al  (nu-lSn'T-dl),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  mil¬ 
lennium,  esp.  the  millennium  of  Christian  prophecy ;  as, 
a  millennial  period  ;  millennial  happiness, 
mil-len'ni-al,  n.  A  thousandth  anniversary, 
mil-len'ni-um  (-wm),  n.;  pi.  E.  -niums  (-wmz),  L.  -nia  (-a). 
[NL.,  fr.  L.  mille  a  thousand  annus  a  year.  See  mile  ; 
annual.]  1.  A  thousand  years;  also,  a  thousandth  anni¬ 
versary  ;  a  millenary. 

2.  Specif.,  the  thousand  years  mentioned  in  Rev.  xx.,  dur¬ 
ing  which  holiness  is  to  be  triumphant  throughout  the 
world.  Some  believe  that  during  this  period  Christ  will 
reign  on  earth  in  person  with  his  saints. 

3.  Hence,  fig.,  a  time  or  period  of  great  happiness,  good 
government,  freedom  from  w  iekedness,  or  the  like. 

mil'le-pede  (laTl'le-ped),  mil'le-ped  (-pSd),  n.  Also 
mil'li-pede,  -ped.  [L.  mil/epeda ;  mille  a  thousand 
pes,  pedis,  foot.]  1.  Any  of  numerous  myriapods  consti¬ 
tuting  the  order  or  subclass  Chilognatha,  one  of  the  two 
principal  groups  of  Myriapoda.  They  usually  have  a  more 
or  less  cylindrical  body  covered  with  hard  integument  and 


milk  adder.  The  milk  snake, 
milk-and-wa'ter-ish,  «.,  -wai¬ 
ter  y,  a.,  -wa'ter-l-nesa,  -wa'- 
ter-ism.  n.  See  -ish, -y,  -ness, 
-ism.  Collofp 

milk  blotch.  =  MILK  CRUST. 

milk  brother.  A  foster  brother, 
milk'bush  .  n.  a  Any  apocy- 
naceous  shrub  of  the  genus 
Wrightia.  b  The  milk  hedge, 
milk  cistern.  A  cavitv  in  a 
cow’s  udder  just  above  the  tent, 
divided  into  pockets  receiving 
tin1  larger  milk  ducts, 
mtlk'en,  a.  =  milky.  Obs.  or 
Archaic. 

mtlk'er-ess.  n.  A  milkmaid.  R. 
milk  escutcheon.  =  MILK  MIR¬ 
ROR  See  escutcheon, 2. 
milk  factory.  A  factory  where 
cream  is  separated  from  milk. 
mWk  farm.  A  dairy  farm, 
mllk'ful,  n.  Full  of, or  abound¬ 
ing  with.  milk.  Obs.  or  Dial. 
milk  glass.  Glass  of  a  milky 
appearance,  as  cryolite  glass. 


mllk'-grags',  n.  Corn  salad. 

Dial.  Eng.  [milky.  I 

milk'ily  (mYl'kY-lY),  adv.  of  J 
mi’k'i-ness,  n  See -ness. 
railk'ing.  /».  pr.  ir  rb.  n.  of  milk. 
milk  ipecac.  Flowering  spurge 
milk'ish,  a.  M i  1  k v •  Ohs. 
milk  kinship  The  relationship 
arising  from  being  nursed  at  the 
same  breast. 

milk  knot.  Med.  A  hard  lump 
sometimes  formed  in  the  female 
breast  after  inflammat  iOQ. 
milk'lesB,  a  See -less. 
milk  line.  Embry ol.  The  line  in 
a.  fetus  along  whicli  the  mamma¬ 
ry  glands  ultimately  develop, 
milk  meat  oe  meats.  Food  made 
from  nnlk,  as  butter.  Obs. 
milk  mirror.  See  escutch¬ 
eon,  2.  [ous. 

mbk  mushroom.  =  milk  fun- I 
milk 'ness.  u.  Dairy  products 
collectively :  also,  yield  of  milk. 
Obs.  nr  Dial.  Scot.  O.rf .  F  D. 
milk  plant . = ca  u stic  cb e e pe r. 


milk  plasma  The  solution  in 

which  the  fat  globules  of  milk 
are  suspended.  See  milk 
milk  pump.  =  breast  pump. 
milk  ranch-  A  dairy  farm.  Lo¬ 
cal ,  U.  S. 

milk  sap  Latex.  [crust.I 
milk  scab  or  scall  =  milk  I 
milk  sea.  A  peculiar  whitish 
phosphorescence  on  the  sea. 
milk  shield  See  escutcheon,  2. 
milk'sop  ping.  a.  Milksoppy. 
milk'Bop  pish-ness.  milk'sop  - 
ism.  n.  See -ish. -ness, -ism. 
milk'sop  py,  a.  Resembling,  or 
of  the  nature  of,  a  milksop. 
milk'8tone\  n.  Any  of  various 
white  stones,  ns  a  flint  pebble, 
milk  sugar.  =  lactose  a. 
milk  thrush.  =  aphtil*. 
milk  tie.  =  milk  kinship. 
milk  tube  or  vessel.  =  laticif- 

EUOUS  CELL. 

milk  vine.  =  silk  vine. 
milkweed  butterfly.  The  mon¬ 
arch  butterfly. 


milkweed  family.  Bot.  The 
family  A^clepiadaeefe. 
milk  well  The  point  just  be¬ 
hind  the  sternum  where  a  cow’b 
milk  vein  enters  the  bodv. 
milk'y-hedee',  n.  A  tropical 
African  heotre  plant  ( Euphorbia 
tirvcalli)  cultivated  in  India, 
mill.  n.  [Cf.  mill  to  grind.] 
Oak  bark.  Obs. 
mill,  n.  [F.  mil.  1  Millet.  Obs. 
mill,  v.  t.  To  rob  (a  house;  :  to 
steal.  Obs.  —  n.  A  house¬ 
breaker  :  a  thief.  Obs. 
mil'la  (mel'ya  :  U*4),  n.  [Sp.] 
See  measure.  Tabic. 
mill'a-ble.  <i.  See -able. 

Mil'la  mant  ( rn  Y  l'd-m  ft  n  t),  n. 
The  elegant,  brilliant,  coquet¬ 
tish,  but  not  hcartlese.heroine  of 
Congreve’s  “The  Wav  of  the 
World.”  [WARD.n.  Obs.  I 

mill  art.  Scot.  var.  of  mill- I 
mill  banding.  Belting  for  mill 
machinery.  [or  R.  I 

mill  beetle.  A  cockroach.  Obs.  | 


mill  bill.  An  adz  for  dressing 

millstones. 

mill  boom  A  log  boom  near  a 
sawmill  to  retain  floating  logs. 
Millboy  of  the  Slashes.  Henry 
Clay  (1177-1*52)  :  -  a  sobriquet 
alluding  to  his  being  sent  on  er¬ 
rands  to  a  mill  near  his  birth 
place  in  a  district  colled  the 
Slashes  in  Hanover  County,  Va 
mill  car.  Railroads.  A  flat  car 
on  which  is  mounted  a  heavy 
hoisting  engine.  U.  S. 
mill  cog.  Mach.  Any  cog  in  the 
spur  wheel  on  the  axle  of  a 
windmill  or  water  wheel, 
mil'  course  Mill  race.  [Cowf.l 
mill'doll'.  n.  Bridewell  Obs.  | 
millecup’e,  a.  [ L.  mille  thou¬ 
sand  -+•  JE.  decuple.]  Thousand¬ 
fold.  Obs. 

F  mille  fleurs'  (mfbflfir'),  n.  [F. 
mille-deurs ;  mille  thousand  -f- 
fenrs  flowers.]  A  perfume  com¬ 
posed  of  extracts  from  many 
kinds  of  flowers. 


millefoil.  milfoil. 

raillelote.  *?•  melilot. 
mil'le-na-rism,  n.  Millenarian- 

iem.  Obs. 

milTe-na-rist,  n.  A  millenarian. 
mill  end.  A  mill  remnant  of 
cloth. 

mil-len'ni-a  (m  Y-l  6  n'Y-d),  n., 
pi.  of  millennium.  [rion.l 

mil  len'ni  al-ist,  n.  A  millena-| 
mll-len'ni-al-ly,  adv.  of  mil¬ 
lennial.  Sce-LY. 
mil-len'ni-an.  a.  Of  or  pert,  to 
a.  or  the,  millennium.  —  A 
millenarian. 

mil-len'ni-an-ism,  n.  Millena- 
rianism.  Obs  [rian  Obs.  I 
mil-len'ni  an-ite.  n.  A  mi  lien  a- 1 
rail-len'ni-a-rism  (mY-lfn'l-d- 
rTz’in),  n.  Millenarianism. 
mil  len'ni-a-ry  (-r  I),  a.  Millen¬ 
nial.  [Obs.  I 

mil'len-nist,  n.  A  millenarian.  I 
Mil-lep'o-ra ( mY-Ur'i'-rd ;  mYF - 
f-p5'rd ;  201),  n.  [NL.]  Zobl. 
Genus  including  the  milleporee. 


food,  foot ;  out,  oil ;  chair ;  go  ;  sing:,  iijlr ;  44aen,  thin  ;  nature,  verdure  (250) ;  K  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  acli  (144) ;  boN  ;  yet ;  zh  =  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Guide. 

Full  explanations  of  Abbreviations,  Siena,  etc.,  immediately  precede  the  \  ocabuiary. 


MILLEPORE 


1372 


MILPA 


Nat.  size. 


Millepore  ( Millepora 
a  lei  co  mi#)  of  Florida, 
with  part  of  surface 
enlarged  to  show  larg 
and  small  pores. 


eomposed  of  numerous  segments,  each  (except  certain 
anterior  ones) 
having  two 
pairs  of  legs  at¬ 
tached  near  to¬ 
gether  on  the 
ventral  s  u  r-  a 

face.  The  mil-  Millepede  (lulw  canadensis). 
lepedes  are  slow  in  their  motions,  feeding  largely  on  veg¬ 
etable  matter,  and  have  no  poison  fangs.  The  genital 
apertures  are  between  the  second  and  third  segments. 

2.  A  pill  bug  or  wood  louse, 
mil 'le  pore (mtl'e-por;  201), n.  [L. 
mille  thousand  -f-  -pore  as  in  madre¬ 
pore:  cf.  F.  millepore.']  Any  coral 
of  the  genus  Millepora ,  belonging  to 
the  order  Hydrocorallina,  of  the 
class  Hydrozoa  (not  to  the  Antho- 
zoa,  as  most  corals).  They  have  a 
smooth  surface  with  minute  perfo¬ 
rations  for  the  zooids,  which  are  of 
two  kinds.  The  millepores  form  in- 
crusting,  branching,  or  foliaceous 
masses,  often  of  large  size.  In  the 
warm  parts  of  the  Pacific  and  Indian 
oceans  they  are  important  reef¬ 
building  corals.  —  mil  le  por'i- 
lorm  (-p5r'T-f6rm),  mil'le  po  rine 
(-po-rin;  -rtn),  a. 

mill'er  (mTFer),  n.  1.  One  who  op¬ 
erates,  keeps,  or  attends  a  mill,  esp. 
a  flour  mill  or  gristmill. 

2.  A  milling  machine,  or  a  tool  for 
use  in  one. 

3.  a  Any  of  various  moths ;  —  so 
called  because  their  wings  appear 
as  if  covered  with  dust  or  powder, 
like  a  miller’s  clothes.-  to  The  eagle 
ray  Myliobatis  aquila.  c  The  male  hen  harrier.  Local. 
d  A  young  spotted  flycatcher.  Local ,  Eng.  e  A  white- 
throat.  Local,  Eng. 

4.  Angling.  An  artificial  fly  imitating  a  moth  miller. 

5-  A  boxer  or  pugilist.  Slang  or  Cant. 

mill'er-ite  (-it),  n.  [After  W.  H.  Miller ,  English  miner¬ 
alogist.]  Min .  Native  nickel  sulphide,  NiS,  a  brass- 
yellow  mineral  commonly  occurring  in  delicate  capillary 
crystals,  also  in  incrustations ;  —  sometimes  called  hair 
pyrites.  H.,  3-3.5.  Sp.  gr.,  5.3-5.G5. 

Mill'er  ite,  n.  A  believer  in  the  doctrine-of  William  Mill¬ 
er  (d.  1849),  an  American  preacher  who  taught  that  the 
end  of  the  world  and  the  second  coming  of  Christ  were  at 
hand.  He  predicted  that  this  would  occur  in  1843. 
mill'er’ s-thumb'  (niTl'erz-thum'),  n.  a  Any  of  certain 
small  fresh-water  cot- 
toid  spiny-finned  fishes 
of  the  genera  Cottus  and 
Uranidea ,  as  C.  gobio  of 
Europe,  C.  iclalops  of 
the  eastern  United 

States,  C.  punctulatus  of  Miller’s-thumb  (Cottus  gobio). 
the  Yellowstone  River,  U.  gracilis  of  New  England,  and 
others.  They  lurk  under  stones  and  weeds  in  running 
streams,  feeding  on  insects,  eggs  of  other  fishes,  etc.  to  A 
small  bird  ;  esp.,  the  goldcrest,  the  willow  warbler,  or  the 
long-tailed  titmouse.  Local,  Eng. 

Miller  symbols  [See  millerite.J  Cry  si.  A  system  of 
symbols  for  representing  planes  or  forms  in  terms  of  the 
reciprocals  of  their  parameters,  h  being  the  reciprocal  of 
the  intercept  on  the  a  axis,  k  of  that  on  the  b  axis,  /  of  that 
on  the  c  axis  (and,  in  the  hexagonal  system,  i  of  that  on  the 
third  lateral  axis).  Thus,  if  a  certain  plane  makes  the  in¬ 
tercepts,  1-2  on  a,  1  on  !>,  OO  on  c,  its  symbol  {hkl)  is  210. 
mil-les'i  mal  (mi-lgs'T-  ^  ^ 

mdl),  a.  [L.  millesimals, 
fr.  mille  a  thousand.] 

Thousandth  ;  consisting 
of  thousandth  parts; 
also,  of  or  pertaining  to 
a  thousandth;  concerned 
with  thousandths ;  as, 
millesimal  fractions; 
millesimal  fineness.  —//. 

A  thousandth.  —  mil- 
les'i  mal-ly,  adv. 
mil'let (mil'St;  -Tt;  151), 

7i.  [F.,  dim.  of  mil ,  L. 

m ilium;  akin  to  Gr. 
fjLtXLiyj.]  1.  Any  of  va- 
rioussmall-8eeded  cereal 
and  forage  grasses  ;  spe¬ 
cif.  :  a  An  annual  grass 
{Panic um  miliaceum) 
extensively  cultivated  in 
Europe  and  Asia  for  its 


Millet  ( Prtninnn  miliace- 
um).  Inflorescence.  (1) 


grain,  which  is  used  both  as  an  article  of  diet  for  man 
and  as  a  food  for  birds.  In  the  United  States  millet  is 
commonly  cut  for  hay.  to  With  a  descriptive  or  qualify¬ 
ing  w  ord :  Any  of  various  other  grasses,  as  pearl  millet , 
Italian  millet ,  etc. 

2.  The  seed  or  grain  of  any  of  these  grasses. 

3.  =  CENCHRINE.  Obs. 

millet  disease-  Veter.  A  chronic  disease  of  the  bones  of 
horses  largely  fed  with  millet,  having  a  very  strong  resem¬ 
blance  to  osteoporosis.  . 

millet  grass  a  A  tall  woodland  grass  ( Milium  effusum) 
found  throughout  the  north  temperate  zone,  to  In  Aus¬ 
tralia,  the  grass  Paniautn  dccompositum ,  the  seeds  of 
which  are  used  as  food  by  the  natives, 
mill  head  a  The  head  of  water  employed  to  turn  a  mill 
wheel,  to  In  a  horse  mill,  the  part  from  which  the  driv¬ 
ing  gear  is  hung. 

mil'll-  (mil'!-).  [From  L.  mille  a  thousand.]  Metric  Sys¬ 
tem,  Elec.,  Mech.,  etc.  A  prefix  denoting  a  thousandth 
part  of ;  as,  millimeter,  milligram,  m/7/iampere. 
mil  li-am-pere'  (  Sm-pSr'),  n.  [milli- ampere.]  Elec. 
A  unit,  the  thousandth  of  an  ampere. 

mil'll-ard  (mll'I-ard  ;  -yard),  n.  [F.,  fr.  mille,  mil,  thou¬ 
sand,  L.  mille.]  A  thousand  millions  ;  —  called  also  (in 
French  and  American  usage)  billion.  See  billion. 
mil'li-a-ry  (mTl'T-a-rT),  a.  [L.  ynilliarius  containing  a 
thousand,  fr.  mille  thousand.  See  mile.]  1.  Of  or  per¬ 
taining  to  the  ancient  Roman  mile,  or  distances  by  miles.1 
denoting  a  mile  or  miles. 

A  military  column,  from  which  they  used  to  compute  the  dis¬ 
tance  of  all  the  cities  and  places  of  note  Evelyn. 

2.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  millennium.  Obs. 
mil'li-a-ry,  n. ;  pi.  -ries  (-rlz).  [L.  milliarium.  See 

milliary,  a.]  1.  Rom.  Antiq.  A  milestone. 

2.  A  millenarian.  Obs. 

II  mil  lier'  (me'lya'),  n.  [F.,  fr.  mille  thousand.]  A  weight 
of  the  metric  system.  =  metric  ton. 
mil'll  gram  ( (mTl'I-grXm),  n.  [F.  milligramme;  mil- 
mil'li  gramme  (  li-  milli-  -f-  gramme.  See  2d  gram.] 
One  thousandth  of  a  gram.  See  metric  system. 
mil'li-ll'ter  I  (mTl'T-le'ter),  n.  [F.  millilitre ;  milli-  milli- 
mil'li  li  tre  i  -j-  litre.  See  liter.]  One  thousandth  of  a 
liter  ;  a  cubic  centimeter.  See  metric  system. 
mil'll  me  ter  I  (-me'ter),  n.  [F.  millimetre;  milli-  milli- 
mil'li  me  tre  i  -|-  metre.  See  1st  meter.]  One  thousandth 
of  a  meter,  or  .03937  of  an  inch.  See  metric  system. 
mil'll  macron  (-ml'krSn),  n.  [milli-  -f- micron.]  The  thou¬ 
sandth  part  of  a  micron  or  the  millionth  part  of  a  millime¬ 
ter  ;  —  a  unit  of  length  used  in  measuring  lightwaves,  etc. 
mil'li-ner  (mtl'I-ner),  n.  [From  Milam  r  an  inhabitant  of 
Milan ,  in  Italy  ;  hence,  a  man  from  Milan  who  imported 
women’s  finery.]  1.  [cap.]  An  inhabitant  of  Milan.  Obs. 

2.  An  importer  or  vendor  of  miscellaneous  fancy  articles, 
esp.  from  Milan.  Obs. 

No  milliner  can  bo  fit  his  customers  with  gloves.  Shak. 

3.  A  person,  usually  a  woman,  who  makes,  trims,  or  deals 
in  hats,  bonnets,  headdresses,  etc.,  for  women. 

mil'li-ner-y  (-ner-T),  n.  1.  The  articles  made  or  sold  by 
milliners,  as  hats  or  bonnets,  laces,  ribbons. 

2.  The  business  or  work  of  a  milliner. 


mill'ing  (mTl'Tng),  vb.  n.  of  mill;  as<  The  act  or  em¬ 
ployment  of  grinding  or  passing  through  a  mill ;  the  process 
of  fulling  cloth  ;  the  process  of  making  a  raised  or  indented 
edge  upon  coin,  etc.  ;  the  process  of  dressing  surfaces  of 
various  shapes  with  rotary  cutters  ;  the  process  of  grind¬ 
ing  dried  slices  of  bar  soap  between  heavy  horizontal  roll¬ 
ers,  a  preliminary  operation  in  the  manufacture  of  various 
colored  and  perfumed  toilet  soaps  ;  in  New'  Zealand,  the 
process  of  mixing  and  stirring,  as  butter,  by  machinery, 
milling  cutter  Mach.  A  fluted,  sharp-edged  rotary  cut¬ 
ter  for  shaping  and  dress¬ 
ing  metal  surfaces, 
milling  machine.  Mach. 
a  A  power  machine  tool 
in  which  milling  cutters 
are  used  for  shaping  and 
dressing  metal  surfaces, 
to  A  machine  used  in  a 
mint  for  rolling  up  the 
edges  of  coin  blanks 
prior  to  stamping, 
milling  saw  A  thick 
circular  saw  for  cutting 
metal. 

milling  system  Min¬ 
ing.  A  system  of  mining 
in  which  a  tunnel  is 
driven  through  the  bot-  Milling  Cutters.  1  Cutter  with 
tom  of  the  ore  body  to  be  Spiral  Teeth;  2  Same  with  Nicked 
excavated,  the  ore  being  Teeth  for  heavy  cuts  ;  ::  Side  Cut- 
drilled  and  blasted  or  ter  with  Tool-steel  Teeth  inserted 
otherwise  loosened  at  the  *n  Cast-iron  Body  :  4  T-slot  Cut- 
top  and  conveyed  to  the  ter  :  5  For™ed  Cutter  for  special 
tunnel  by  shafts  which  contour  work 
are  gradually  widened  at  the  top  into  funnel-shaped 


chutes,  until,  when  the  workings  reach  the  tunnel,  the 
whole  excavation  resembles  a  quarry  which  can  be  worked 
in  the  usual  way.  The  material  excavated  ls  contin¬ 
uously  removed  by  cars  running  through  the  tunnel. 
This  method  can  be  economically  applied  only  where  the 
body  of  ore  is  very  large  and  deep. 

Mil  ling  to'nl-almTl'Iiig-to'nT-d),  7i.  [NL.,  afterThomas 

Millington  (1628-1704),  professor  at  Oxford,  Eng.]  Bot. 
A  monotypic  genus  of  bignoniaceous  trees  having  a  corky 
bark,  bipinnate  or  tripinnate  leaves,  and  large  white  corym¬ 
bose  flowers.  M.  hortensis  is  the  East  Indian  cork  tree, 
milling  tool-  A  roller  w  ith  indented  edge  or  surface,  for 
producing  like  indentations  in  metal  by  rolling  pressure, 
as  in  turning  ;  a  knurling  tool ;  also,  a  milling  cutter, 
mil'lion  (mtl'yfin),  n.  [F.,  ultimately  fr.  L.  mille  a  thou¬ 
sand  ;  cf.  LL.  millio  million,  It.  milione.  See  mile.] 

1.  The  number  of  ten  hundred  thousand,  or  a  thousand 
thousand,  —  written  1,000,000.  See  hundred,  Aote. 

2.  A  very  great  number  ;  an  indefinitely  large  number. 

Million s  ol  truths  that  a  man  is  not  concerned  to  know.  Locke. 

3.  a  A  million  coins  or  monetary  units  of  some  under¬ 
stood  kind,  as,  in  the  United  States,  dollars,  or,  in  Great 
Britain,  pounds  ;  as,  he  is  said  to  be  worth  a  million. 

We  Bpent  a  million  on  the  Carnival.  S.  A.  Brooke. 
to  The  mass  of  common  people  ;  —  with  the  article  the. 

For  the  play,  I  remember,  pleased  not  the  million.  Shak. 
mil'lion,  a.  Numbering,  or  consisting  of,  a  million, 
mil  lion  aire'  (mll'y fin-fir'),  n.  Also  mil7  lion zaire'. 
[F.  millionnaire.]  One  whose  wealth  is  counted  by  a 
million  or  millions  of  dollars,  pounds,  francs,  marks,  etc.; 
a  very  rich  person  ;  a  person  worth  a  million  or  more, 
mil'lion  a- ry  (mll'yfin-a-rl),  a.  Having  a  million  or  mil¬ 
lions  (of  money)  ;  also,  of,  pert,  to,  or  consisting  of,  mil¬ 
lions ;  as,  millionary  chronology.  —  n.  A  millionaire, 
mil'lioncd  (mil'ywnd),  a.  1.  Numbered  by  millions  ;  in¬ 
numerable.  Obs.  or  R. 

2  Having  a  million  or  millions  (of  money), 
mil'lion  fold7  (mil'yMn-iold'),**.  A  million  times  as  much 
or  as  many.  —  adv.  A  million  times ;  —  with  a. 
millionth  (mil'yitnth),  a.  Coming  last  in  a  series  of  a  mil¬ 
lion  ;  also,  constituting  one  of  a  million  equal  parts  into 
which  a  (whole)  thing  may  be  divided, 
millionth,  n.  The  quotient  of  a  unit  divided  by  one  mil¬ 
lion  ;  one  of  a  million  equal  parts;  a  millionth  part. 
mil'li-Stere  (mil'T-ster),  n.  [F.  mil list  ere  ;  milli-  milli- 
-f-  stere  a  stere.]  A  liter,  or  cubic  decimeter. 

Mil  Ion’s'  re  a'gent  (me'yGNzO.  [After  A.N.  E.  Mi/lon 
(1812-G7),  French  chemist.]  Chem.  A  solution  of  a  mercu¬ 
ric  salt,  as  the  nitrate,  containing  free  nitrous  acid.  Such 
a  solution  may  be  made  by  dissolving  mercury  in  fuming 
nitric  acid  and  diluting.  Proteid  substances,  and  also  tyr¬ 
osine  and  other  phenols,  react  with  it,  giving  a  red  colora* 
tion  (Millon’s  reaction). 

mill  pond  1  A  pond  that  supplies  the  water  for  a  mill. 

2.  The  Atlantic  Ocean.  Jocose. 

mill  race.  The  canal  in  which  water  is  conveyed  to  a  mill 
wheel,  or  the  current  which  drives  the  wheel.  Cf.  race. 
mill'rind7,  mill'rynd'  (mYl'rind'),  n.  The  rind  of  a  mill¬ 
stone. 

mill  run  Mining,  a  A  test  of  themineral  contents  of  rock 
or  ore  by  actual  milling,  to  A  mill  race,  c  The  work  of 
an  amalgamating  mill  between  two  clean-ups.  Oxf.  E.  D. 
mill'-run7,  v.  t.  Mining.  To  yield  (so  much  weight  or 
w  orth  of  precious  metal  per  ton  of  ore)  at  a  mill  run. 
mill  scale  A  black  scale  of  magnetic  oxide  of  iron 
formed  on  iron  and  steel  plates,  etc.,  during  manufacture 
See  scale,  n .,  8. 

mill'stone7  (mil'ston'),  n.  1.  Either  of  two  circular 
stones,  often  built  up  of  several  pieces,  used  for  grinding 
grain  or  other  substance  ;  also,  the  material  of  which  the 
stones  are  composed  ;  buhrstone.  Various  stones  of  rough 
texture  are  used,  esp.  cellular  siliceous  stones,  and  tne 
grinding  surfaces  are  dressed  in  a  system  of  radiating  fur¬ 
row's.  The  revolving  stone,  usually  the  upper,  is  called 
the  runner ;  the  other,  w  hich  remains  at  rest,  the  bed. 

2.  Fig.:  a  Something  that  grinds  or  crushes,  b  A  heavy 
burden.  (See  Matt,  xviii.  G.) 

I  am  only  a  millstone  %  bout  your  neck.  Hall  Caine. 

3.  An  old  species  of  taxation  in  Spain.  Obs. 

Millstone  Grit.  Geol.  A  formation,  mainly  of  hard  coarse 

sandstone  and  fine  conglomerate,  underlying  the  coal 
measures.  It  is  found  in  the  British  Isles  and  in  America. 
See  geology,  Chart;  Pottsville  Conglomerate. 
mill  tail  The  water  that  flows  from  a  mill  wheel  after 
turning  it,  or  the  channel  in  which  the  water  flows, 
mill  wheel-  The  water  wheel  that  drives  a  mill, 
mill'work'  (mTl'wflrk'),  n.  a  The  shafting,  gearing,  and 
other  driving  machinery  of  mills,  to  The  setting  up  or 
operating  of  mill  machinery,  c  The  product  of  a  mill, 
mill'wright'  (-rit'),  n.  One  whose  occupation  is  to*build 
mills,  or  to  set  up  their  machinery  ;  now,  usually,  a  work¬ 
man  who  erects  the  shafting,  etc.,  in  a  workshop  or  fac¬ 
tory.  —  mlU'wrighting,  n. 

mi-lord'  (mT-16rd'),  n.  [F.  (also  It.,  Sp.,  Russ.),  fr.  E.  my 


mil'le-po-rite  (mtl'S-pO-rlt),  n. 
Falcon.  A  fossil  millepore. 
Mill'er,  Dai'sy  (da'zl  mTl'Sr). 
The  heroine  and  title  of  a  story 
by  Henry  James.  She  is  a  vi¬ 
vacious  American  girl  traveling 
in  Europe,  where  her  igno¬ 
rance  and  disregard  of  local  con¬ 
ventionalities  occasion  miscon¬ 
structions  of  her  conduct, 
miller&y.  mii.rf.is. 
miller  dog.  A  dogfish  ( Cyntas 
cams).  Local,  Eng.  [Rare.  I 
mill'er-ess,  n.  A  miller’s  wife.| 
mill'er-ing.  n.  The  occupation 
or  business  of  a  miller. 
MiU'er-ism  (m  U'f  r-Iz'm),  n. 
The  doctrines  of  William  Mill¬ 
er  See  Millerite. 
mille  role'  (in  1  Fr  o  K),  n.  [F.l 
See  measure,  Table.  [ver. [ 
mil 'let-seed' rash.  Miliary  le-| 
millewell.  +  mulvel. 
mill  eye  The  opening  in  the 
runner  of  a  mill  through  which 
the  meal  escapes.  Oxf.  E.  D. 
mill  file.  See  file,  w.,  tool, 
mill  finish-  Payer  Manvf.  Fin¬ 
ish  imparted  by  calender  rolls, 
mill'ful,  n.  Sec  -ful. 
mill  furnace.  Iron  Works.  A 
furnace  in  which  puddled  bar 
is  reheated  for  roiling  to  a  finish, 
mill'-head',  a.  =  mill-head¬ 
ed.  Rare.  [milled  head.| 

mill'-head  ed.  a.  Having  a| 


mill  hole  Mining.  =mill,  n.,  7b. 
mill'house7,  n.  A  building  in 
which  milling  is  done  ;  a  mill, 
mil'li-ad.  u.  [milli-  4-  2d  -<”i  a.] 
A  period  of  a  thousand  years, 
mil  li  am 'me- ter  (in  Y  Pi-ft  m'f- 
t?r),  n.  Elec.  An  instrument 
for  measuring  milhamperes. 
mil  li-am-per e'm  e  ter  (-ft  m- 
par'me'tfr),  n.  [inilliami>ere  4- 
-meter. j  Elec.  A  current  meter 
indicating  milliamperes. 
mil'li-are  (mll'T-ar;  mYl'Y-ar'), 
n.  [F.  See  milli-;  1st  ark.) 
See  measure. 

mil  lifeme'  (mTl'yfcm'),  v.  [F., 
lit.,  thousandth.]  See  coin. 
mil-lif'lu  ous.  *i*  mellifluous. 
mil'li-fold  ,  a.  [L.  mille  thou¬ 
sand  +  E.  -fold.]  Thousandfold. 
Obs. 

mil'li-grade,  a.  4-  L. 

gradvs  step,  degree.  J  Having  a 
thousand  degrees, 
mil'li-hen  ry  (mTl'T.hgn'rY),  n. 
Elec.  Thousandth  of  a  henry, 
mil'll  ne'ri-al  (mIl'T-ne'rT-4l), 
a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  milliners 
or  millinery. 

mil'll  ner  ing.  n.  Milliner’s 
;  work  — 1>.  a.  Doinsr  such  work. 
miFli-net'  (mtl'Y-ngt'),  n.  [Cf. 
millinery.]  1.  A  stiff  cotton 
fabric  for  lining  bonnets. 

!  2.  A  kind  of  machine-made  net. 
I  mill'-ink',  n.  =  millrind. 


mil'li-oer'sted  (mll'Y-ilr'stgd), 
n.  Elec.  The  thousandth  of  an 
oersted. 

mil'lion(inYl'yun).  Obs. or  dial, 
var.  of  MELON.  [See  DOM. I 
mil  lion-aire'dom  (-ar'dum),«.  I 
mil  lion-air'e8B,  n.  A  woman 
who  is  a  millionaire,  or  the  wife 
of  a  millionaire.  nttmorotU. 
mil  lion-air'ish  (-ar'Tsh),  a. 
See -isii.  [See -ism. I 

mil  lion-air 'ism  (-ar'Y  z’m),  n.| 
mil'lion-er.x.  Millionaire.  Rare. 
mil'lion-ism  (-Yz’m).  n.  State 
of  being  worth  a  million  or  mil¬ 
lions.  [Rare.  I 

mil'lion-ist.  n.  A  millionaire.  | 
mil'lion-ize,  >\  t.  a  To  multi¬ 
ply  by  a  million  or  millions, 
b  To  make  a  millionaire  of  :  to 
enrich  greatly,  c  To  accustom 
to  'reckoning  by)  millions. 

mil  lion  n aire'  (  F.  m  e  l'y  r/- 
nar'),  n.  [F.J  Millionaire, 
mil '  lion-oc  'ra:cy  ( m  Y 1 ' y  u n-fik 
rd-sY).  n.  [mi7/Vo/mire  4-  -cra- 
c;/  ]  Rule  of  millionaires, 
mil'li-pede,  mil'li-ped.  Vars. 
of  MILLEPEDE. 

mil'li-thrum  <  mYl'Y-thrOm),  n. 
See  miller’s-thumb/]  The 
ong-tailed  titmouse.  Eng. 
mil'li-volt  (mTl'Y-v5lt).  n.  Elec. 
The  thousandth  of  a  volt, 
mil'li-volt  me  ter,  [ millivolt 
4-  -meter.)  An  instrument  for 


measuring  millivolts, 
mil'li-weber  (-va'bSr;  -we'- 
bfr),  w.  [milli- +  iveber.)  Phys¬ 
ics.  The  thousandth  of  a  weber. 
mill 'ken7,  n.  [ mill  to  rob  4- 
£cn.l  Housebreaker.  Obs.  Cant. 
mill  lands.  Lands  appertaining 
to  a  mill,  esp  ,  Scots  I. me.  lands 
constituting  a  third  or  sucken. 
mill  leat.  A  mill  headrace, 
mill  log.  A  saw  1  <  •  ir . 
mill  mail.  Feudal  Law.  Mail?' 
or  fee  money,  paid  for  grinding 
corn  at  the  lord’s  mill, 
mill'man  (in  Y  1'nvrT  n),  n.  A 
man  who  runs,  operates,  or 
works  in.  a  mill  ;  a  miller, 
mill  money.  Money  coined  in  a 
mill,  as  (listing,  from  that  struck 
out  with  a  hummer.  Obs. 
mill  mountain.  The  purging 
fl.»x.  Dial.  Eng. 

Mil'lo  (mii'r,).'  Bib. 
mill-oc'ra-cy  ( mU-fik'rd-sY),  v. 
[null  4-  -ci~acy. ]  The  rule  of 
mill  owners;  the  mill-owning 
class  as  rulers. 

mill'o-crat.  n.  One  belonging 
to  the  mill-owning  class  re¬ 
garded  as  ruling.  —  mill-oc'ra- 
tism  (-tYz’m),  n.  Nonce  Word. 
mil'lo  maize  (mtl'n  ;  194).  [Sp. 
millo,  mijo,  maize,  prop.,  millet, 
fr.  L.  milium.  See  millet.]  A 
variety  of  nonsaccharine  sor-  | 
ghum,  similar  to  Kafir  corn.  I 


Mil  lot’s'  wheel  (me'yfi  /').  : 
lAfter  one  Mi/lot,  French  engi-  | 
neer.]  A  wuter  wheel  in  which 
the  buckets  are  filled  from  the 
inside  of  the  rim  and  are  shaped 
on  the  outside  so  as  to  hold  the 
water  until  the  lowest  point  of 
the  revolution  is  reached  with¬ 
out  a  breasting.  (millstoi  es.l 
mill  pick.  A  pick  for  dressingl 
mill  pool.  A  mill  pond, 
mill'post',  n.  a  Formerly,  a 
large  post  supporting  a  wind¬ 
mill.  b  A  poston  which  the  cap 
of  a  smockmill  turns.  U.  S. 
mill'rea7  (m  Y  l'r  e7),  mill'ree", 
mill'reis7  Vars.  of  milrei*. 
mill  ream.  A  package  of  472 
sheets  of  handmade  paper  (of 
which  the  two  outer  quires,  48 
sheets,  are  imperfect), 
mill  reek.  Lead  poisoning,  — to 
which  lead  workers  are  subject. 
Dial.  Eng. 

mill  ring,  a  The  space  between 
a  mill  runner  and  the  surround¬ 
ing  frame,  b  The  mrul  that 
remains  clinging  to  the  mill¬ 
stone. — a  perquisite  of  the  mill¬ 
er.  c  Mill  dust, 
mill  rolls.  The  rolls  in  a  rolling 
null.  See  ROLL.  V. 
mill  round.  The  round  made 
by  a  mill  horse.  Chiefly  fig. 
mill  sail.  A  windmill  sail, 
mill '-six  pence,  n.  A  milled 


sixpence  ;  — the  sixpence  being 
one  of  the  first  English  coins 
milled  (1.5G1).  [liobatis  aquila. \ 
mill  skate  The  eagle  ray  My- 1 
mill  soke.  A.-S.  6f  Early  Eng 
Lav\  The  duty  of  the  tenants 
of  certain  land,  as  a  manor,  or 
of  certain  men,  to  have  their 
grain  ground  at  a  certain  mill  ; 
also,  the  franchise  of  receiving 
the  fees  for  such  grinding, 
mill  spindle.  Flour  Milling- 
The  vertical  spindle  or  shaft 
supporting  the  runner. 
mill'stock7,  r,.  a  fulling  stock, 
millstone  bridge.  The  rind  of 
a  millstone. 

mi  Istonesilver  Money  paid  for 
grinding  grain  at  a  mill.  Obs. 
mill  tooth,  a  See  saw,  w.,  II- 
l ust  b  A  molar  tooth.  Obs. 
mill 'ward  (mYl'wfrd),  adv.  See 

-WARD. 

mill'ward7  (-w8rd'),  n.  The 
keeper  of  a  mill  ;  a  miller.  Obs. 
millwright’s  compass.  See 

COM  I* ASS,  71. 

rail'ly.  n.  [Pg.  millio.  Oxf.  E- 
1)  ]  A  kina  of  millet.  Obs. 
miln  (mYln).  Ohs.  or  Scot.  A 
dial.  Eng.  var.  of  mill. 

I  mil'ner.  +  milliner. 
mi-lo'ri  blue  (ml-l(5'rY).  Prus¬ 
sian  blue. 

mil'pa  (mYl'pa),  n.  [Sp.,  fr. 
I  Mex.)  Among  the  Papagos,  a 


ale,  senate,  care,  Jim,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofa ;  eve,  £vent,  find,  recent,  maker;  ice,  ill;  old,  5toey,  orb,  6dd,  s&ft,  connect ; 

U  Foreign  Word.  f  Obsolete  Variant  of.  +  combined  with.  —  equals. 


use,  unite,  urn,  up,  circus,  menu ; 
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lord.]  Lit.,  my  lord  ;  lienee  (aB  used  on  the  Continent), 
an  English  nobleman  or  gentleman. 

mll'rels  (mTl'ras;  -res),  n .sing.de  pi.  [Pg.  mil  rris,  i.  e., 
one  thousand  reis  ;  mil  a  thousand  -|-  rets,  pi.  of  real.  See 
REI.]  A  Portuguese  and  Brazilian  money  of  account  and 
coin.  See  coin.  The  currency  of  Brazil  is  chiefly  paper  in 
which  the  value  of  the  milreis  fluctuates.  One  milreis  ia 
written  1$000. 

milt  ( milt),  n.  [AS.  milte  ;  akin  to  D.  milt,  G.  milz,  OHG. 
milzi,  Icel.  milti,  Dan.  milt,  Sw.  mjalte,  and  prob.  to  E. 
melt.]  The  spleen. 

milt,  n.  [Peril,  for  older  milk  in  this  sense,  confused  with 
milt  spleen  ;  cf.  D.  mill  milt  of  fish,  spleen,  Dan.  melk, 
Sw.  mjolke,  G.  milch.  Cf.  milk.]  The  male  reproductive 
glands  of  fishes  when  filled  with  secretion,  or  the  secretion 
itself.  Also  used  adjectively  of  breeding  male  fishes  ,  as, 
a  milt  shad  ;  milt  herring. 

milt,  v.  t.  ;  milt'ed  ;  milt'ing.  To  impregnate  (the  roe  of 
a  fish)  with  milt 

rnilt'er  (mTl'ter),  n.  [Cf.  D.  miller ,  G.  milcher ,  mUchner. 
See  2d  milt.]  l  A  male  fish  in  breeding  time,  b  Milt 
(of  a  fish). 

Mll-tO'ni  a  (mTl-to'nT-a),  n.  [NL.,  after  Lord  C.  W.  W. 
Fitzwilliam  (1786-1857),  Viscount  Milton.]  But.  A  genus 
of  tropical  American  orchids  distinguished  from  Odonto- 
glossum  and  Oncidium  by  the  large  expanded  unlobed  label- 
lumand  flat  spreading  perianth.  Most  of  the  20  species  are 
cultivated  and  include  some  of  the  finest  orchids.  The 
flowers  are  prevailingly  white,  with  colored  shades  and 
markings.  Also  (/.  c.J,  a  plant  or  flower  of  this  genus. 
Mil-tonic  (nnl-tbn'Tk),  a.  Characteristic  of,  or  pertain¬ 
ing  to,  the  English  poet  John  Milton  (1008-74)  or  his  work, 
esp.  his  epic  poem  “  Paradise  Lost,”  which  is  noted  for  its 
imaginative  power  and  sustained  sublimity  of  style. 
Miltonic  sonnet.  See  sonnet. 

Mi  mam'sa,  Ml  man'sa  (me-maN'sa),  n.  [Skr.  ml  mam- 
«d.]  The  two  of  the  orthodox  philosophies  of  Hinduism 
collectively  known  also  as  Vedanta ,  though  this  name  is 
usually  reserved  for  the  Later,  or  Uttara.  Mimamaa  [Skr.  ut- 
tara  later].  The  Prior,  or  Purva,  Mlmamsa  [Skr.  purr  a  ear¬ 
lier.  priori  is  a  system  of  rationalism  applied  to  the  study 
of  the  Veda.  The  Uttara  Mlmamsa  is  more  metaphysical, 
teaching  that  God  is  the  sole  reality  from  whom  all  things 
issue  and  into  whose  being  all  things  eventually  resolve, 
the  material  world  having  only  an  illusional  existence, 
mime  (mini),  n.  [L.  mimus ,  Gr.  yiipos,  akin  to  yupLdrrOat 
to  imitate,  to  mimic:  cf.  F.  mime.  Cf.  Mimosa.]  1.  An- 
tiq.  A  kind  of  drama  in  which  scenes  from  life  were  imi¬ 
tated  and  generally  represented  in  a  ridiculous  manner ; 
also,  a  dialogue  composed  to  be  recited  at  such  represen¬ 
tations.  The  Greek. mime  was  a  sort  of  popular  rhythmi¬ 
cal  prose,  full  of  slang,  dialect,  and  aphorism,  performed 
as  a  private  comedy,  apparently  originating  with  Sophron 
of  Syracuse  (5th  century  b.  c.).  The  Roman  mime  was  a 
more  or  less  unconventional  character  play  of  everyday 
'  life,  chiefly  of  the  towns,  in  which  the  actors  wore  no 
masks  or  buskins.  Dancing  was  an  important  feature. 
The  chief  writer  of  them  was  Publilius  Syrus  (1st  century 
B.  c.).  Occasionally  the  name  mime  is  applied  to  modern 
plays  of  this  sort. 

2.  An  actor  in  such  a  representation. 

3.  A  mimic ;  jester  ,  clown  ;  buffoon. 

4.  An  imitator.  Rare. 

mime  (mun),  v.  t. ;  mimed  (mimd) ;  mim'ing  (mlm'Tng). 

1.  To  act  out  in  the  manner  of  a  mime. 

2.  To  mimic  ;  imitate. 

The  reciter,  or  chanter,  mimes  the  voices  and  action  of  many 
different  characters.  -  L  Hearn 


mime,  v.  i .  To  act  as  a  mime  ;  to  play  a  part  with  mimic 
action  and  usually  without  words. 

mlm'e-O-graplV  (imin'e-6-graf'),  n.  [Gr.  ptf ueiaOai  to  imi¬ 
tate  -graph.]  A  stencil  copying  device  invented  by  Edi¬ 
son.  The  stencil,  which  is  stretched  in  a  frame,  is  made 
by  writing  or  tracing  on  a  thin  wax-covered  paper,  placed 
tor  this  purpose  on  a  steel  plate  crisscrossed  witn  close 
parallel  scratches,  with  a  stylus  which  removes  the  wax 
and  leaves  a  porous  line  through  which  the  ink  will  pass 
from  an  inking  roller  passed  over  the  stencil  to  a  sheet  of 
paper  under  it.  Wax  stencils  for  use  in  the  mimeograph 
can  also  be  made  on  the  typewriter. 

mim'e  o  graph',  v.i.  ;  -graphed'  (-grift') ;  -graph'ing.  To 
duplicate  or  make  with  a  mimeograph. 

mini'er  (niim'er),  n.  A  mime  or  mimic  ;  a  buffoon. 

Ml'  mer-(me'mer),  n.  [Icel.  Mlmir .]  In  Norse  legend, 
the* smith  who  rears  Siegfried  and  instigates  his  slaughter 
of  Fafnir.  Cf.  Mimi,  Mimir,  Reginn. 

ml  me'sis  (inT-me'sis  ;  mi-me'sTs),  n.  [NL.,fr.  Gr.  piprj- 
<tk  imitation.]  Rhet .,  Biol.,  Med.  Imitation ;  mimicry. 

ml  met'le  (mT-ingt'Tk  ;  ml-,  277),  a.  [Gr.  ^u/utjtiko?,  fr. 
Ixi^eiaOiiL  to  imitate.]  1.  Apt  to  imitate  ;  given  to  mim¬ 
icry  ;  imitative. 

2.  Pertaining  to,  of  the  nature  of,  or  characterized  by, 
imitation  ;  as,  mimetic  language. 


cultivated  plot  or  farm,  also,  a 
typical  area  of  land  bo  culti¬ 
vated  See  m  kasukk,  Table. 
mllae  *f*  milch. 
mll'sey.  mil'sie  (mYl'sY),  n. 
[Dial  also  milksye;  milk  +  me  a 
sieve  ;  cf.  Icel.  sia  sieve. J  A 
milk  strainer  Scot  Sr  Dial.  Enq 
mllth.  n  Also  milth'neBs 
[mild,  a  -f  1st  tit  J  Clemency  ; 
Kindness  Obs  —  miltheliche. 
a  lv  kindly.  Ohs  [Miltonic.  I 
Mil  to'ni-an  (mYl-tfi'nY-rfn),  a. I 
Mil  ton'ic  (-tOn'Tk),  n  a  Mil¬ 
tonic  language  b  pi  Poems 
of  Milton  [tonic. I 

Mil  ton'i-cal-ly,  adv  of  Mil- I 
Mil'ton-ism  (mYl'tun-Yz’in),  w. 
A  Miltonic  expression. 

Mil' ton  1st.  n  Hist.  One  of  a 
17th-century  party  whofollowed 
Milton  in  his  advocacy  of  di¬ 
vorce  ;  -  called  also  a  Divorcer 
Mll'ton-ize,  i\  t  Sr  i.  See  ize. 

miltschipe  +  MILDSHIl*. 

milts*,  j*  milck. 
milt'waste',  n.  [1st  milt  4- 

U’nOe.]  Rot  =CETKUACII. 

milt'y  (mYl'tY),  a  Like,  or  of 
the  nature  of.  the  milt,  or  spleen. 
Mil  va'go  (mYl-vii'gfi),  n  [NL., 
fr  L  mtlvits  kite.]  Zohl  A  ge¬ 
nus  of  South  American  caraca- 
ras  consisting  of  the  chimango 
and  the  chimachima 
Mll-vi'n*  (mtl-vT'ne),  n.  pi. 
NL.  SeeMiLVUS.j  Zool  A  sub¬ 


family  of  the  Fulconidtc  con¬ 
sisting  of  the  kites  -  mil'vine 
(mYl'vIn;  -vln),  a.  Sr  n.  —  mil- 
vi'nous  ( tnYl-vT'nus),  a. 
Mil'vus  (mll'vuB),  n  [L.,  a 
kite  1  Zool.  The  genus  includ¬ 
ing  tne  common  European  kite, 
mll'well  +  mulvkl. 
milz'brand;  ( mYlts'brant'),  n. 
[G.  ;  milz  milt,  spleen  4  brand 
burning  ]  Med.  =  anthrax,  1 
mim  (mYm),  a  Affectedly  shy 
or  modest:  demure:  prim:  prud¬ 
ish  Scot  Sr  Dial.  Eng 
ml'ma  (  mT'md),  n. .  )d  mi' 
M.K(-me).  fL.|  A  woman  mime 
mi'mafme'tna  :  mT'md).  n.  A 
young  woman  :  a  girl.  Burma. 
mim'a-luse  (mfm'd-looB),  n 
[Chinook  jargon.]  Death  :  — 
chiefly  used  in  the  phrase  mima- 
lus©  island,  one  of  the  islands 
where  some  Indian  tribes  of 
northwestern  America  left  their 
dead,  swathed  like  mummies. 
Mi'm&s  (ml'm&s),  n.  [L.,  fr. 
Or  Mtjua?.]  1.  Class  Myth.  A 
giant  who,  warring  against  the 
gods,  was  killed  by  lightning. 

2  Astron.  Sec  Satc  u  n 
mim 'bar  (mtm'bar),  n  [Ar 
minbcir  j  Mohammedan  pulpit. 
Mi'mer  (me'mPr)  Var.  of  Mi¬ 
ni  i  R. 

mime'ster  (mTm'st?r),  n.  A 
mime,  or  mimic.  Rare. 


3.  =  mimic,  3. 

4.  Biol.  Characterized  by  mimicry  ; — applied  to  animals 
and  plants  ;  as,  mimetic  organisms.  See  mimicry,  2. 

5.  Min.  Imitative  ;  characterized  by  resemblance  to  other 
forms  ;  —  applied  to  crystals  which  by  twinning  resemble 
simple  forms  of  a  higher  grade  of  symmetry. 

6.  Philol.  Resulting  from  analogy  ;  —  said  of  changes  in 
word  forms. 

tnim'e  tism  (mTm'e-ttz’m ;  ml'me-),  n.  [From  Gr.  /xt- 
peluOaL  to  mimic.]  1.  Biol.  Mimicry. 

2.  Psychol.  The  habit  or  state  of  mind  of  one  who  imitates 
or  mimics. 

mlm'e-tite  (mTm'1-tit ;  mi'me-  ,  277),  n.  [Gr.  piprjTij<;  an 
imitator;  —  because  it  resembles  pyromorphite.]  Min. 
An  arsenate  and  chloride  of  lead,  (PbCl)Pb4(As04);„  oc¬ 
curring  iu  yellow  to  brown,  white,  or  colorless  hexagonal 
crystals,  also  in  globular  and  mammillary  forms.  H.,  3.5. 
Sp.  gr.,  7.0-7.25 

Mi'mi  ( ine'me),  n.  [G.  Mime.]  In  the  ”  Ring  of  the  Nibe- 
lungs,”  the  smith  who  aids  Siegfried  to  win  the  ring  and  is 
slain  by  the  hero  for  his  treachery.  Cf.  Mimer,  Reginn. 
mim'ic  (mim'Ik),  a.  [L.  mimicus ,  Gr  /t upt*co$,  fr.  pipos 
mime  •  cf.  F.  mimique.  See  mime.]  1.  Lit..,  Obs .,  being, 
acting  as,  like,  or  having  the  traits  of,  a  mime,  or  buiioou  , 
hence,  now,  imitative  ;  mimetic. 

Oft,  in  her  absence,  mimic  fancy  wakes 

To  imitate  her  Milton 

2.  Lit.,  Obs. ,  pertaining  to,  befitting,  or  characteristic  of, 
a  mime ;  hence,  now,  of  the  nature  of,  pertaining  to,  or 
formed  by,  imitation  or  mimicry  ;  imitative,  as  opposed  to 
real  ;  imitation  ,  as,  mimic  gestures  ;  mimic  barking. 

3.  Copying  or  imitating  (the  thing  or  person  denoted  by  the 
noun  limited) ,  imitative  ;  — usually  implying  a  copy  ludi¬ 
crously  small  or  insignificant  as  compared  with  what  is 
imitated,  and  hence  often  of  less  dignified  import  than 
imitative  ;  as,  a  mimic  battle  ;  a  mimic  king. 

4.  Min.  Mimetic 

mimic  beetle,  a  beetle  that  feigns  death  when  disturbed,  esp. 
the  species  of  Hitter  and  allied  genera, 
mim'ic,  n.  1.  A  mime,  or  actor  in  mimes.  Obs. 

2.  One  that  imitates  or  mimics,  esp.  one  that  does  so  to 
make  sport  ;  a  mimetic  person  or  thing  ;  one  who  practices 
mimicry ;  also,  a  person  or  thing  that  servilely  imitates  or 
feebly  or  remotely  resembles,  esp.  in  little. 

3  Mimicry,  imitation.  Rare. 
mim'ic,  v.  t. ,  mim'icked  (-Tkt) ;  mim'ick-ing.  1  To  ridicule 
by  imitation  ;  to  make  sport  of  by  copying  or  imitating. 
The  walk,  the  words,  the  gesture,  could  supply. 

The  habit  mimic,  and  the  mien  belie  Dryden 

2.  To  copy  or  imitate  very  closely  in  external  features,  as 
a  person  in  manner  or  conduct  or  an  action  in  appearance  ; 
—  usually  implying  servile  or  ridiculous  imitation  ;  to  ape  ; 
as,  a  monkey  mimics  a  man  ;  he  mimicked  her  walk. 

3.  To  imitate  by  representation  ;  to  represent  by  way  of 
imitation  ;  to  resemble  closely  ;  to  have  the  appearance  of  ; 
to  simulate  ;  as,  the  scenery  mimicked  a  country  road  and 
fields  ;  the  clouds  mimicked  a  ship. 

4.  Biol.  To  have  or  assume  a  resemblance  to  (some  other 
organism  of  a  different  nature,  or  some  surrounding  object), 
in  habit,  form,  color,  or  other  external  character ;  to  imi¬ 
tate.  See  mimicry,  2. 

Syn.  —  Ape,  counterfeit,  mock.  See  imitate. 
mim'i-cai  (mTm'T-ktfl),  a.  Mimic.  Obs.,  exc.  in  sense  2  of 
mimic.  —  n.  An  imitator;  an  actor.  Obs. 
mlm'ick-er  (niTm'Tk-er),  n.  One  that  mimics  ;  a  mimic, 
mim'ic-ry  (-Tk-rT),  n.  1.  Act,  practice,  or  art  of  one  who 
mimics  ;  close  imitation  of  external  characteristics  or  fea¬ 
tures ,  ludicrous  imitation  in  sport  or  ridicule;  also,  an 
instance  or  method  of  mimicking  ;  a  thing  that  mimics. 

2.  Zo’al .  The  superficial  resemblance  which  some  animals 
exhibit  to  other  animals  or  to  the  natural  objects  among 
which  they  live,  thereby  securing  concealment,  protection, 
or  some  other  advantage.  Such  resemblance  may  be:  (1) 
Cryptic,  rendering  them  inconspicuous  to  their  enemies  or 
prey.  (2)  Aposematic,  or  warning,  imitating  some  danger¬ 
ous  or  distasteful  object. 

Ml'mir  (me'mer),  «.  [Icel.  Mimir.]  Norse  Myth.  A  giant 
whose  abode  is  a  spring  flowing  from  the  root  of  the  world 
ash,  Yggdrasill.  Drinking  the  waters  of  the  spring,  lie 
knows  all  the  past  and  future;  Odin  gives  one  of  his 
eyes  in  return  for  a  draft  of  the  wisdom-giving  water, 
mi  mog'ra-plier  (mT-mftg'rd-ler  ;  ml-),  n.  [L.  mimogra- 
phns,  Gr.  pn.p.oypd(l>o<;  ;  pinos  a  mime  -J-  ypa<J>eu'  to  write.] 
A  writer  of  mimes. 

mi-mog'ra-phy  (-IT),  n.  a  Art  of  reducing  gesture  or  sign 
language  to  writing  by  means  of  symbols  analogous  to 
ideographic  hieroglyphics,  b  Writing  so  made. 

Mi-mo'sa  (ml-mo'sd  ;  ml- ;  -zd  ;  277),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  pipos 
imitator.  Cf.  mime.]  Bot.  A  very  large  genus  of  trees, 
shrubs,  and  herbs,  typifying  the  family  Mimosacea?,  natives 
of  tropical  and  warm  regions.  They  have  usually  bipinnate, 


often  prickly,  leaves  (sometimes  reduced  to  phyllodia), 
globular  heads  of  small  white  or  pink  flowers,  and  legume* 
with  jointed  or  entire  valves.  In  many,  as  the  common 
sensitive  plant  (J /.  pudica ),  the  leaves  are  sensitive  to 
touch.  Some  species  are  cultivated  for  ornament ;  a  few* 
yield  useful  timber.  Also  [/.  c.J,  a  plant  of  this  genus, 
mimosa  bark-  Wattle  bark  (which  see). 

The  genus  Mimosa  formerly  included  the  genus  Aca- 
cia, .and  the  name  mimosa  survives  as  the  trade  term  for  wat¬ 
tle  bark,  which  is  yielded  by  Australian  species  of  Acacia. 
Mim  o-sa'ce -ae  (mTm'o-sa'se-e  ,  nii'mo-),  n.  pi.  [NL.  See 
Mimosa.]  Bot.  A  family  of  plants  (order  Rosales),  still  in¬ 
cluded  by  some  botanists  in  the  old  order  or  family  Legu- 
minosae.  It  consists  of  about  30  genera  and  1,400  species  of 
herbs,  shrubs,  and  trees,  natives  of  tropical  and  warm 
regions,  characterized  by  the  pinnate  leaves,  small  regular 
flowers  borne  in  heads  or  spikes,  and  fruit  consisting  of  a 
legume  or  pod.  Acacia  and  Mimosa  are  the  most  important 
apd  by  far  the  largest  genera.  The  family  includes  many 
of  the  handsome  shade  trees  and  some  of  the  useful  timber 
trees  of  the  tropics.  — mim  o-sa'ceous  (-shwa),  a. 
Mim'u-lus  (mTm'u-lus),  n.  [L.,  a  little  mime,  dim.  of 
mimus  mime;  —  alluding  to  the  ringent  masklike  corolla.] 
Bot.  A  rather  large  genus  of  American  scrophulariaceous 
herbs  having  a  tubular  5-angled  calyx  and  irregular  2- 
lipped  corolla.  The  flowers  are  often  showily  pink,  purple, 
or  yellow.  The  plants  are  cultivated  under  the  name  of 
monkey  flow  er.  Also  [/.  c.],  a  plant  or  flow?er  of  this  genus. 
Mi  mu'sops  (ml-mu's5ps  ;  mi-),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  ptpio,  pi- 
/aouv,  ape  -f-  on face.]  Bot.  A  genus  of  tropical  American 
and  Asiatic  sapotaceous  trees  having  an  abundant  milky 
juice  or  latex,  coriaceous  leaves,  and  small  G-merous  or  8- 


raerous  flowers  with  a  calyx  in  tw  o  series  and  as  many  stam- 
inodia  as  stamens.  The  fruit  is  sometimes  edible.  Several 
species  yield  timber  and  gum  resins.  M.  globosa,  the  bully 
tree,  yields  balata  gum.  M.  sieberi  is  the  dilly. 
mi'na  (ml'na),  n.  ;  pi.  L.  minae  (-ne),  E.  minas  (-ndz).  Also 
maneh ,  manah.  [L.  mina,  fr.  Gr.  pva,  of  Semitic  origin;  cf. 
Heb.  maneh.]  An  ancient  weight  and  money  unit  of  varying 
value  ;  one  sixtieth  of  a  talent.  In  the  Babylonian  system 
6d  shekels  made  a  mina  for  ordinary  merchandise,  out  50 
shekels  for  silver  and  gold.  In  Syria  and  Palestine  the  50- 
shekel  mina  was  the  usual  one  (a  heavy  mina  would  thus 
be  equal  to  100  light  shekels).  See  shekel.  In  Greece  the 
mina  was  equivalent  to  100  drachm®.  See  drachma. 
mi-na'cious  (mT-na'shus),  a.  [L.  minor ,  -acts.  See  men¬ 
ace.]  Threatening  ;  menacing.  —  mi-na'cious-ly,  adv.  — 
mi-na'cious  ness,  n. 

Mi  nae'an  (ml-ne'An),  a.  [L.  Minaeus ,  fr.  Minaei,  name  of 
the  people,  Gr.  Mti/acoi,  Meicaloi.]  Designating,  or  per¬ 
taining  to,  an  ancient  Yemenite  kingdom  which  was  prob¬ 
ably  overthrow'll  by  the  Sab® an.  Its  inscriptions  reveal  an 
extensive  dominion  and  a  develoi»ed  civilization  in  the 
second  millennium  b.  c.  — n.  One  of  the  Minsean  people  ; 
also,  their  language.  See  Semitic. 
min'a-ret  (min'd- r8t),  n.  [F.  minaret ,  or  Sp. 
minarete ,  fr.  Ar.  manarat  lamp,  lantern,  light-  (j 
house,  turret,  fr.  nar  to  shine.]  Arch.  A 
slender,  lofty  tower  attached  to  a  mosque  and 
surrounded  by  one  or  more  projecting  bal¬ 
conies,  from  which  the  summons  to  prayer  is 
cried  by  the  muezzin, 
min'a-tb-ry  (mln'd-to-rl),  a. 

[L.  minatorius ,  fr.  minari  to 
threaten  :  cf.  OF.  rninatoire. 

See  menace.]  Threatening ; 
menacing. 

mince  (mins),  v.  t.  ;  minced 
(minst) ;  minc'ing  (mln'sTng). 

[F.  mincer  to  mince,  OF.  min¬ 
der,  orig.  uncert.;  cf.  F.  mince 
slender,  thin  ;  prob.  not  fr.  the 
source  of  E.  minish.]  1.  To  cut 
or  chop  into  very  small  pieces  ,  . 

to  hash  ,  as,  to  mince  meat  ; 
hence,  to  subdivide  minutely. 

2.  To  cut;  slash,  carve  (a 
plover).  Obs. 

3.  To  diminish;  lessen.  Ohs. 

4.  To  diminish  in  repre.-entation  ;  to  suppress  or  weaken 
the  force  of  ;  to  extenuate  ;  palliate  ,  minimize  ;  to  tell  in 
part  or  by  degrees,  instead  of  fully  and  frankly  ;  to  moder¬ 
ate  or  restrain  (one's  words  or  language) ;  to  utter  or  pro¬ 
nounce  mincingly  or  with  affected  daintiness  or  elegance  ; 
to  clip  (words  or  expressions).  Now  Rare. 

Siren,  now  mince  the  sin. 

And  mollify  damnation  with  a  phrase  Dryden 
If,  to  mince  his  meaning,  I  had  either  omitted  some  part  of  what 
he  said,  or  taken  from  the  strength  of  his  expression,  1  certainly 
had  u  longed  him.  lh  yden 

6  To  affect ;  to  perform  mincingly.  Rare. 
mince,  v.  i.  1.  To  chop  flesh  or  fat  fine. 

2  To  extenuate.  Obs. 

3.  To  walk  with  short  steps  ;  to  walk  in  a  prim,  affected 


Minaret  of  Mosque  of  Kait- 
Bey,  at  Cairo. 


mim'e-tene.  n  Mm  Mimetite 

mi  met'e-site  (ml-mrt'6-slt),  n. 
Min.  Mimetite.  [metic,  2  /L| 
mi  met'i-caU  Y-kdl),  a.  =  mi-] 
mi-met  'i-cal-ly,adi\of  mim  etic, 
mimktical.  [mia  AustraliaA 
mi'mi'  ( mY'mT)  Var  of  mia-| 
mi  mi  am'bi  (ml'mY-am'bl  ; 
nilin'Y-),  it.  pi.  [L  J  Mimes 
in  iambic  or  choliambic  verse  - 
mi  mi-am'bic  (-bYk),  a  -  ml 
mi  am'bica  (-bYks),  n  pi. 
Thira'i-cal-ly,  adv  oi  mimic, 
MIM1<  a  i.  See  -ly  [  Ob*. I 

mim'i-cal  ness,  n  See  -ness.| 
mim'i-cism  ( mYm'Y-slz’m),  n 
Morbid  tendency  to  mimicry, 
mim'ickt  Mimicked  Ref.  Sp 
Mim'i-dae  (mYm'T-de),  n.  pi 
[NL  See  Mimcs.]  Zohl  A  fam 
j  lly  of  American  passerine  birds 
i  resembling  both  the  wrens  and 
the  thrushes  and  including  the 
catbird,  mocking  birds,  and 
thrashers  1 1  is  often  ranked  ns 
a  subfamily  and  called  Mi-mi' 
n*  (mT-ml'ne)  —  mi'mine  (mY'- 
niTn  ;  mYm'Yn),  a 
Mi'ming  (me'mTng),  n.  [Icel 
Mimungr,  name  of  a  sword  :  cf. 
Minnr,  name  of  a  giant.]  Teu¬ 
tonic  Myth.  A  forest  spirit, 
guardian  of  a  powerful  6word 
Cf  Balder 

mim  i  ny-pim'i-ny  (mYnv'Y-nY- 
pYm'Y-nY),  a.  Absurdly  nice  ; 
finical.—  n  Finicality 


mim  ma'tion  (mYm-a'sh?7n),  n. 
lAr.  mini,  name  of  the  letter  m.) 
a  The  frequent  occurrence  in 
written  or  spoken  language  of 
the  letter  in;  mytacism.  b  The 
addition  ol  a  final  m  in  Babylo¬ 
nian.  analogous  to  the  Arabic 
nun  nation 

Mim'mer-kin.  n:  Prob.,  a  do¬ 
tard.  Ohs.  [of  mim  I 

mim'mest( mYm'fsti.o  , svperl  | 
mim'mick  •*-  mimic 
mim'-mouthed  (mYm' 
moiitbd'  ;  -moutht'brt  Primlv 
reticent  :  mim.  Scot  Sr  Dial. 
Enq  m  i  m  m  o u  t  h'ed  n  e a  b 
(-mout-h'f  d-m  s).  n 
mi-mol'o-gist  ( inY-mOl'd-JYst  ; 
ml-),  n.  [(Jr.  fxqioAdyo?  ;  pipos 
mime  4-  Aoyo?  speech  ]  A  re¬ 
citer  of  mimes  [=mimfsis  | 
mi-mo'8i8  (-mo'sYs),  n.  [NL]i 
mi-mo'flite  (-sit),  n.  Pa.leobot 
A  fossil  fruit  supposed  to  be  the 
pod  of  a  mimosa.  Rare 
mim'o-type  (mYrn'Ti-tTp),  n. 
[Gr.  pipeirrOai  to  imitate  -f 
-fype.]  Zool  A  type  oi  animal 
life  resembling  in  many  respects 
that  of  a  different  country  but 
not  closely  related  to  it  ;  as.  the 
humming  birds  of  America  are 
mi  mot  ypes  of  the  sunbirds  of  the 
Old  World  —  mim'o-typ'ic 
(-tYp'Yk),  a 

mimp  (mYmp),  n.  [Cf.  mim,  a.] 


A  pursing  of  the  mouth  or  lips. 
—  r.t  To  purse.  Obs.  —  v  t. 
To  speak  or  act  affectedly  or 
mincingly  Scot  Hr  Dial.  Enq 
mim'sey  (mYm'zY),  a  ICf. 

mim.  a  ]  Prim,  prudish,  lr 
Mi'mus (ml'niMB),  n.  |NL  See 
mime.J  Zohl.  I'he  genus  con¬ 
taining  the  mocking  birds 
mim'zy  Var  of  mimsky 

min.  f  my.  [var  of  man. I 
min(mYn).  Scot  &  dial.  Eng.) 
min,  a  [Of  Scand  origin  ;  cf 
Icel  mtnm,  akin  to  G.  minder , 
L.  minor. J  Less  Obs. 

min.  n  Mother  Obs  Scot. 
min.  n  [ME.  mime,  AS.  mime.] 
Memory  ;  remembrance.  Obs 
min,  v.  t.  [Of  Scand  origin  : 
cf  Icel. winner.]  Obs  1  Tore- 
mind;  warn;  remember;  recol¬ 
lect  ;  bring  to  mind. 

2.  To  make  mention  of :  recount, 
min,  v.  i.  To  bethink  one’s  self. 
Obs. 

min.  vi  [AS  mynian.]  To 
intend:  to  direct  one’s  way  Obs. 
min’  (mTn)  Scot,  var  ot  mind 
Min(inYn).  n  Eqypt.  Myth.  A 
god  of  procreation,  chief  deity 
of  PanopoliH,  Kontos,  etc 
min.  Abbr.  M rnern logical  ; 
mineralogy  ;  minim  ;  minimum 
or  minima  ;  mining  ;  minister  ; 
minor  ;  minute. 

mi'na.  n.  A  myna,  esp.  the  hill 
myi\A  (Eutabes  religiosa). 


mi'na  (me'na).n.  [Hind,  mind  1 
A  member  of  a  low  caste  oi 
Rajputann,  India, 
mi'na  (me'nii ).  n.  In  Brazil,  a 
Negro  of  Gobi  Coast  origin 
min'a-ble  (mln'«-b’l),  «.  See 

-ABLE. 

mi  nac'i  ty  (mY-nfis'Y-tT),  n 

I  hreatening  ilisjiosition  Rare. 
mi'nah  Vur  of. mina. 
mi-nal'  (mY-niil';  -ndl')  Var. 
of  monal,  pheasant 

mi'nar.  A'ur  of  myna 

II  mi  nar'  (mt-nar'),  n.  [Ar 

mandr  Cf.  minaret  J  A 
tower  ;  as,  the  Kutub  Minor ,  at 
Delhi  :  the  Char  Minor,  at  Hy¬ 
derabad  India.  [rets  I 

min'a  ret  ed,  o  Having  mina-| 
min-ar'gent  (  mYn-iir'j<  nt ).  n 

I  Prob  contr  from  aluminium  + 
L  argent um  silver.]  A  white 
alloy  of  copper,  nickel,  tung¬ 
sten.  and  aluminium,  used  by 
jewelers 

min'a-to'ri-al  (mYnVi-tfi'rY-/Tl  ; 
201),  a  Minatory.  [atorial.| 
min'a-to'ri  al  ly,  adr  of  mi\-| 
min 'a-to  ri-ly  ( mYn'b-to-rY-1 1 ), 
adv.  of  MINATORY,  [ace  Obs.  I 
min'a-to-ry.  n.  Threat :  men-| 

||  mi  nau  rfe-rie'  (me  nfi'dre'). 
Ti.  [  K- 1  Affectation  in  facial 
expression  ;  pi.,  coquettish  airs 
mi-naul'.  Var  of  monal, 
pheasant 

min'a-way',  n  Minuet.  Scot. 


tobd,  foot ;  out,  oil ;  chair  ;  go  ;  sing,  ir)k  ;  then,  thin  ;  nature,  verdure  (250) ;  K  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144) ;  boN  ;  yet;  zh  — z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Gcidb. 

Full  explanations  of  Abbreviations,  Signs,  eto..  Immediate!  j  precede  the  Vocabulary. 
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manner;  to  act  with  affected  elegance  ;  to  affect  delicacy 
of  manner  ;  —  sometimes  with  it. 

The  daughters  of  Zion  are  haughty,  and  walk  with  stretched 
forth  necks  and  wantou  eyes  .  .  mincing  as  they  go.  Is.  iii.  16. 

4.  To  talk  or  speak  with  affected  nicety  or  elegance  of  ut¬ 
terance  or  pronunciation  ;  — sometimes  with  it. 

1  know  no  ways  to  mince  it  in  love,  but  directly  to  say  —“I 
love  you.”  Shai t 

mince  (mins),  n.  1.  Minced  meat ;  mincemeat. 

2.  Act  of  mincing ;  a  short,  precise  step ;  an  affected 
manner.  Rave. 

mlnce'meat'  (mTns'met'),  n.  1.  Minced  meat;  meat 
chopped  very  fine ;  —  now  chiefly  in  the  phrase  to  make 
mincemeat  of,  to  chop  (a  person)  into  very  small  pieces  ;  to 
destroy  utterly  ;  to  annihilate. 

2.  A  mixture,  chopped  fine,  of  raisins,  apples,  suet,  spices, 
etc.,  with  or  without  meat.  It  is  used  in  mince  pie. 
mince'meat',  v.  t.  To  cut  into  small  pieces, 
mince  pie.  A  pie  made  of  mincemeat, 
mincing  (mTn'sing),  p.  pr.  ti*  vb.  n.  of  mince.  —  mincing 
horse,  a  kind  of  bench  on  which  flesh  or  fat  is  sliced  or 
chopped  up.  —  m.  spade,  a  spade  for  cutting  up  blubber, 
mlnc'lng  ly,  adv.  of  mincing.  Specif.,  in  a  mincing,  or 
affectedly  nice,  manner. 

mind  (mind),  n.  [AS.  gemynd  ;  akin  to  OHG.  minna  mem¬ 
ory,  love,  G.  minjie  love,  Dan.  minde  mind,  memory,  re¬ 
membrance,  consent,  vote,  Sw.  minne  memory,  I cel.  minni , 
Goth,  gamunds ,  L.  mens,  mentis ,  mind,  Gr.  /ueVos,  Skr. 
manas  mind,  man  to  think.  Cf.  comment,  2d  mental,  mne¬ 
monic,  money,  monition.]  1.  Memory  ;  specif. :  a  State 
of  remembering  ;  remembrance  ;  recollection. 

He  sette  his  trowthe  al  out  of  mynde.  Gower. 

I)  Power  of  remembering  or  recognizing  ;  scope  or  span  of 
memory  ;  as,  time  out  of  mind. 

Minde  to  knowen  the  face  of  my  fysicien.  Chaucer. 
O  Retention  in  memory  ;  mindfulness  ;  heed. 

That  al  the  world  schal  have  in  mynde 
The  worBclnpe  of  that  ilke  Sone. 
d  That  which  is  held  in  memory.  Obs. 

In  worsclnpe  of  her  Sostres  mynde 
Sche  made  a  nche  enterement 

2.  Act  of  commemorating,  or  that  w  hich  commemorates ;  a 
commemoration  ;  a  memorial ;  specif.,  the  commemoration 
of  a  deceased  person,  esp.  by  a  requiem  just  a  month  or 
year  after  the  funeral.  Obs.  or  R .,  exc.  in  month's  mind 
(which  see). 

3.  Mention.  Obs. 

David  in  the  sauter  of  euche  maketh  mynde.  P  Plowman. 

4.  Consciousness  ;  thought ;  consideration  ;  as,  to  have  or 
bear  a  thing  in  mind. 

6.  Intellectual  or  rational  power  ;  understanding  ;  reason  ; 
wit ;  intellect ;  also,  right  reason  ;  sanity. 

Sith  first  I  hadde  wit  or  tnannes  minde.  Chaucer. 
Let  every  man  be  fully  persuaded  in  his  own  mind.  Rom  xiv.  5. 
6.  Mental  disposition  or  mood ;  cast  of  thought  or  feeling  ; 
specif.  :  a  Sentiment ;  opinion  ;  belief. 

A  fool  uttereth  all  his  mind.  Prov.  xxix  11. 
b  Choice;  inclination,  liking;  intent;  purpose;  will. 

If  it  be  your  minds ,  then  let  none  go  forth.  2  Kings  ix.  15. 
C  Courage  ;  spirit. 

7-  Psychol.  The  subject  of  consciousness,  or  the  soul  con¬ 
sidered  as  such  a  subject ;  that  which  feels,  perceives,  wills, 
thinks;  also,  consciousness  itself  ;  esp.,  an  individual  con¬ 
sciousness  ;  the  sum  total  of  the  conscious  states  of  any  in¬ 
dividual  ;  —  often  in  distinction  from  body. 

By  the  mind  of  man  we  understand  that  in  nim  which  thinks, 
reinembers,  reasons,  wills  Reid. 

Mind  may  be  described  as  the  sentient  subject  ...  of  all  feel¬ 
ings  ;  that  which  has  or  feels  them  J  S.  Mill. 

Mind  is  sometimes  used  as  coextensive  with  an  individual  ex¬ 
perience  in  its  entirety,  as  in  empirical  psychology,  for  instance  ; 
at  other  times  it  is  restricted  to  the  subject  that  has  the  experience 

James  Ward. 

No  actions  but  such  as  are  done  for  an  end,  and  show  a  choice 
of  means,  [are!  indubitable  expressions  of  mind.  W/ri  James. 
8  A  person  thought  of  primarily  or  chiefly  with  reference 
to  his  intellectual  powers  ;  as,  great  minds  ;  also,  the  think¬ 
ing  function  or  point  of  view  of  a  group  of  people  ;  as,  to 
impress  the  popular  mind  ;  the  scientific  mind. 

9.  Philos.  The  conscious  element  or  factor  in  the  universe  ; 
spirit;  intelligence;  —  contrasted  with  matter. 

Of  these  self-expressions  of  the  substance,  wc  mortals  know 
onlv  two  One  is  the  material  world,  —  Spinoza  calls  it  body  or 
bodily  suhstance.  The  other  is  the  inner  world  of  thought.  — 
Spinoza  calls  it  thinking  substance,  or  mind.  These  two  worlds, 
Spinoza  holds,  are  equally  real,  equally  revelations  of  the  one 
absolute  truth,  equally  divine,  equally  full  of  God.  equally  ex¬ 
pressions  of  the  supreme  order.  Josiah  Royer. 

Syn.  —  Mind,  intellect,  intelligence  are  here  compared 
in  their  nontechnical  uses  only;  for  technical  senses  see 
defs.  Mind  (commonly  contrasted  with  body,  sometimes 
with  heart  or  soul)  is  the  general  term  ;  intellect  (con¬ 
trasted  esp.  with  feeling  or  will)  suggests  rather  more  defi¬ 
nitely  a  specific  faculty  ;  intelligence  implies  quickness 
or  readiness  of  comprehension  ;  as,  "  health  of  body,  peace 
of  mind  ”  (Pope) ;  “  an  adamantine  veil  between  his  heart 
and  mind  ”( Shelley) ;  44  that  mi  ml  and  soul,  according  well, 
may  make  one  music”  ( Tennyson );  “all-subtilizing  intel¬ 
lect ”  (id.):  “The  extraordinary  union  of  this  regnant  in¬ 
tellect  with  that  ill-starred  temperament”  (/.  M.  Robert¬ 
son)  ;  “  In  manner  ...  an  intelject  speaking  to  intellects ,  but 
with  something  which  raised  it  above  the  mere  intellectual, 
a  subdued  glow  of  feeling  pervading  all  ”  ( J .  R.  Green) ; 
44  Our  chief  characteristics  are  .  .  .  energy  and  honesty,  not 
an  open  and  clear  mind,  not  a  quick  and  flexible  intelli¬ 
gence ”  (Af.  Arnold );  44  That  [Montaigne’s]  keen-edged  in¬ 
telligence,  dividing  evidence  so  finely,  like  some  exquisite 
steel  instrument,  with  impeccable  sufficiency,  always  leav¬ 
ing  the  last,  word  loyally  to  the  central  intellectual  faculty, 
in  entire  disinterestedness”  (W.  Pater).  See  mental, 
REASON,  SOUL.  FEELING. 

mind  (mind),  v.  t. ;  mind'ed  ;  mind'ing.  [See  mind,  n.] 

1.  To  remember  ;  to  call  to  mind  ;  to  bear  or  have  in  mind  ; 
as,  I  mind  his  appearance  well ;  do  not  fail  to  mind  your 
errands  ;  — also,  with  reflexive  force  or  object  complement ; 
as,  he  minded  him  how  they  spoke.  Obso/es. 

Mind  to-morrow’s  early  meeting  1  R.  Browning. 

2.  To  remind  ;  to  put  (one)  in  mind  ;  as,  mind  the  boy  to 


perform  his  tasks  ;  the  noise  minded  them  of  their  danger  ; 
also,  Rare ,  to  serve  as  a  reminder  of ;  as,  new  ills  mind 
the  old.  Obsoles. 

I  do  thee  wrong  to  mind  thee  of  it.  Shuk 

3.  To  remember  or  mention,  as  in  prayer.  Obs.  or  Dial. 

4.  To  purpose  ;  intend;  plan  ,  wish.  Obs.  or  Scot.  &  Dial. 

I  mind  to  tell  him  plainly  what  I  think.  Shak. 

5.  To  turn  the  mind  or  attention  to ;  specif. :  a  To  per¬ 
ceive  ;  observe  ;  uotice. 

Perchance  he  will  not  mind  me.  Shak 

b  To  regard  with  attention  ;  to  treat  as  of  consequence  ;  to 
consider  ;  to  heed  ;  mark  ;  note.  44  Mind  not  high  things, 
but  condescend  to  men  of  low  estate.”  Rom.  xii.  16.  c  To 
give  heed  to  in  order  to  obey  ;  hence,  to  obey  ;  as,  to  mind 
parents  ;  the  dog  minds  his  master,  d  To  occupy  one's  self 
with  ;  to  employ  one’s  self  about ;  to  attend  strictly  or 
closely  to  ;  to  apply  one’s  self  to ;  to  be  diligeut  in  or  at ; 
as,  to  mind  one’s  business. 

Bidding  him  be  a  good  child,  and  mind  his  book.  Addison. 

6.  To  be  concerned,  solicitous,  or  troubled  about ;  to  care 
about ;  hence,  to  object  to ;  to  dislike  ;  —  used  chiefly  in 
negative,  interrogative,  and  conditional  sentences,  often 
in  polite  locutions,  or  the  like  ;  as,  you  must  not  mind  his 
rough  ways  ;  I  don’t  mind  the  change  ;  I  should  n’t  mind  a 
glass  of  milk  ;  if  you  don’t  mind  walking. 

7-  To  be  careful  or  wary  about ;  to  take  heed  as  to  ;  to  look 
out  for  ;  as,  mind  what  you  are  doing  ;  you  must  mind  the 
precipice  below  ;  to  mind  one’s  P’s  and  Q’s  ,  mind  your  eye, 
Colloq .,  i.  e.,  keep  your  eyes  open  ;  also,  in  the  imperative , 
be  heedful  that ;  see  to  it  that ;  as,  mind  you  do  it. 

8.  To  take  care  or  charge  of  ;  to  have  the  care  or  oversight 
of ;  to  tend  ;  as,  to  mind  a  baby  ;  to  mind  a  house. 

Syn.  — Notice,  mark,  regard,  obey, 
mind  (mind),  v.  i.  1.  To  remember.  Obs  or  Dial. 

Do  you  mind  of  the  cabin  of  logs.  Ben  Bolt  ?  T.  D.  English. 

2.  To  give  or  pay  attention  or  heed,  esp.  in  order  to  obey ; 
hence,  to  obey  ;  as,  the  dog  minds  well. 

3.  To  be  concerned  or  troubled  ;  to  care  ;  — in  negative 
constructions  ;  as,  never  mind ,  i.  e.,  do  not  regard  it ;  don’t 
care  ;  it  is  of  no  matter  or  consequence. 

4.  To  be  careful  or  wary  ;  to  look  out. 

mind  cure.  A  method  or  fact  of  healing  disease  by  mental 
action ;  psychopathy. 

mind'ed,  a.  Having  a  (or  such  a)  mind  ;  disposed  ;  inclined. 

Joseph  .  .  .  wus  minded  to  put  ner  away  privily.  Matt,  i  IK. 
mind'er  (min'der),  n.  1.  One  who  minds  :  a  One  who  is 
mindful.  Obs.  b  One  w  ho  tends  or  watches  something, 
as  a  child,  machine*  or  cattle. 

2.  One  to  be  attended  ;  specif.,  a  pauper  child  intrusted  to 
the  care  of  a  private  person.  Eng. 

mind'ful  (mind'fool),  a.  1  Bearing  in  mind  ;  regardful  ; 
attentive  ;  heedful ;  observant. 

What  is  man.  that  thou  art  mindful  of  him  ?  Ps.  viii.  4 
I  promise  you  to  be  mindful  of  your  admonitions.  Hammond. 

2.  Remembering  ;  recollecting  ;  —  with  of.  R.  Tennyson. 

3.  Minded  ;  disposed.  Obs. 

—  mind'ful  ly,  adv.  —  mind'ful- ness,  n. 
mind'less,  a.  1.  Destitute  of  mind  ;  not  indued  with  or 

exhibiting  mind  or  consciousness  ;  as,  mindless  sleep  ;  also, 
without  intellectual  powers  ;  stupid  ;  unintelligent. 

2.  Out  of  one’s  mind  ;  stupefied  ;  mad.  Rare. 

3.  Unmindful;  inattentive;  heedless;  careless. 

Cursed  Athens,  mindless  of  thy  worth.  Shak. 

—  mind'less-ly.  adv.  —  mini'less-ness,  n. 

mind  reader.  One  who  professes  ability  in  mind  reading, 
mind  reading.  The  art  or  faculty  of  perceiving  another’s 
thought  without  normal  means  of  communication.  See 

MUSCLE  READING;  Cf.  TELEPATHY. 

mind  Stuff.  The  elemental  material,  internally  of  the 
nature  of  mind,  externally,  or  as  it  appears  to  us.  in  the 
form  of  matter,  which  is  assumed  to  be  the  ground  of  re¬ 
ality ;—  a  term  first  used  by  W.  K.  Clifford, 
mine  (min),  pion.  &  a.  [ME.  min ,  fr.  AS.  min  my,  of  me ; 
akin  to  D.  mijn ,  OS.,  OFries.,  &  OHG.  win,  G.  mein ,  Sw. 
&  Dan.  win,  Icel.  minn,  Goth,  meins  my,  mine,  meina  of 
me,  and  E.  me.  See  me;  cf.  my.]  Of  or  belonging  to  me. 
See  my.  Mine  occurs  in  early  English  as  genitive  ol  I ;  but 
is  now  chiefly  a  pos-essive  adj.  pron.,  used  :  —  1.  Attribu- 
tively  ;  — now  only  before  a  vow'el  or  h,  and  Archaic,  ex¬ 
cept  when  it  follows  its  noun,  as  in  44  brother  mine." 

I  kept  myself  from  mine  iniquity.  Ps.  xviii.  2.3. 
2.  Absolutely  :  a  In  a  predicative  construction. 

Vengeance  is  mine  ;  I  will  repay.  Rom.  xii.  10. 
b  By  ellipsis  of  the  noun  denoting  that  which  is  possessed. 
When  a  man  deceives  me  once,  says  the  Italian  proverb,  it  is 
when  twice,  it  is  'nine.  B]>%  Horne 

This  title  honors  me  and  mine.  Shak 
C  After  of.  “That  unhappy  sister  of 
mine."  Thackeray.  See  possessive  a. 
mind  (min),  n.  [F.  See  mine,  v.  t.]  1.  A 


subterranean  cavity  or  passage  ;  esp.  :  a  A  pit  or  excava¬ 
tion  in  the  earth,  from  which  ores,  precious  stones,  coal, 
or  other  mineral  substances  are  taken  by  digging ;  as, 
a  gold  mine;  an  asphalt  mine;  —  distinguished  from  the 
d  ,E  d 
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Fig.  3  a  Fig.  3  b 


Fig.  3  c 


Coal  Mine  Figs.  3  a,  35,3  c  :  Fig.  3  a  Plan  of  Longwall  Method; 
3  h  Pillar-and-Stall  Method  ;  3  c  Vertical  section  through  Slope 
E F.  Surface  outcrop  of  Vein,  Bed,  or  Seam  ;  Fr  Slope  ; 

P P  Pillars  of  Coal  ;  BB  Stalls  or  Rooms  ;  HH  Working  Faces 
(Breast)  ;  gg  Gangway  and  Air  Passages  ;  dd  Air  Passages ;  G 
Main  Gangway  ;  A  Filling,  Gob,  Goaf,  or  Waste  ;  C  Coal. 

pits,  called  quarries ,  from  which  stone  (as  for  building 
or  for  making  lime)  is  taken.  See  quarry,  n.  b  Loosely, 
in  anticipation,  an  ore  deposit ;  as,  a  newly  discovered 

mine. 

2  Any  place  where  ore,  metals,  or  precious  stones  are 
got  by  digging  or  washing  the  soil ;  as,  a  placer  mine . 

3.  Fig.  :  A  rich  source ;  an  abundant  store. 

4  What  is  mined;  mineral;  ore;  specif., 
iron  ore.  Obs.  or  R.  Eng. 

5.  Mil .  a  A  cavity  or  excavation  made  under 
a  fortification  or  other  work  or  section  of 
ground  for  the  purpose  of  blowing  up  with 
some  explosive  agent  the  superstructure  or 
hostile  persons;  esp.,  such  an  excavation 
when  charged,  b  A  charge  of  explosive 
contained  in  a  case  moored  beneath,  or  float¬ 
ing  on  or  near,  the  surface  of 
the  water  in  a  channel  or  road- 
stead,  to  destroy,  or  impede  the 
progress  of,  hostile  vessels. 

Such  mines  may  be  exploded 
by  contact  or  by  being-fired 
electrically  from  shore  or  a 
vessel.  When  submerged  they 
are  sometimes  called  submarine 
torpedoes. 

6.  Fireworks.  A  piece  consist¬ 
ing  of  a  collection  of  various 
small  fireworks  which  are  dis¬ 
charged  with  a  loud  report  into 
the  air  so  as  to  scatter  widely. 

7.  Zool.  A  gallery  made  by  an 
insect,  esp.  in  a  leaf. 

mine  (min),  v.  i. ;  mined  (mind);  min'ing  (min'Tng).  [F. 
miner ,  orig.  uncert.  ;  cf.  Ir.  &  Gael,  mein  ore,  W.  mwyn 
metal,  ore.]  1.  To  dig  a  mine;  to  get  ore,  metals,  coal, 
or  precious  stones,  out  of  the  earth  ;  to  dig  in  the  earth 
for  minerals  ;  to  work  in  a  mine. 

2  To  form  a  subterraneous  tunnel  or  hole  ;  to  form  a  bur¬ 
row  or  lodge  below  the  surface ;  to  burrow  ;  as,  the  min¬ 
ing  cony ;  insect  larvae  mine  into  leaves ;  also,  to  dig  a  pas¬ 
sage  or  cavity  under  anything  in  order  to  overthrow  it  by 
explosives  or  otherwise. 

mine.  v.  t.  1.  To  dig  or  burrow  in  or  below  the  surface 
of,  as  the  earth  ;  to  dig  away,  or  otherwise  remove,  the 
substratum  or  foundation  of ;  to  lay  or  make  a  mili¬ 
tary  mine  or  mines  under  ;  to  sap  ;  to  undermine  ;  hence, 
to  ruin  or  destroy  by  slow  degrees  or  secret  means. 

2.  To  make  by  burrowing,  esp.  underground  ;  to  furnish 
with  underground  passages. 


Buoyant  Electric  Mine,  5  b. 
1  Distribution  Box  ;  2,  2 
Single  Conductor  Cables; 
3  Multiple  Cable  ;  4  Rais¬ 
ing  Rope;  5  Anchor;  6 
Mooring  Rope  ;  7  Spheri¬ 
cal  Case  containing  explo¬ 
sive,  firmg  devices,  and  air 
for  flotation 


To  get,  as  metals,  out  of  the 
To  dig  into,  for  ore  or  metal. 


Mine,  1  a  Figs.  1  and  2.  Fig  1  Vertical  cross 
section  at  right  angles  to  vein  ;  Fig  2  p— J— 
tion  on  longitudinal  vertical  plane  t 
KF .  that  is.  if  the  ground  were  transparent 
so  that  the  various  passages  could  be  seen 
person  standing  at ./  (Fig.  1)  and  looking  1 

ward  the  mine  would  see  the 
view  shown  in  Fig.  2.  XX 
Surfaceof  Ground;  FLCross 
section  of  Vein  ;  A  B  Slope  or 
Inclined  Shaft ;  CD  Aait  or 
Tunnel  (in  this  case  a  cross¬ 
cut)  ;  J  Waste  Dump  ;  EF 
Vertical  Shaft  ;  F  Collar  of 
Shaft:  FSump;  L  Gallows  or 
Head  Frame;  C  Mouth  nr  Por¬ 
tal  .  G,  H ,  1.  K  Crosscuts  from 
Shaft  to  Vein  ;  1,  2,  3,  4.  5 
Drifts,  shown  in  Fig.l  as  cross 
sections,  and  in  Fig.  2  lengthwise  as  mine 
levels ;  M  Opencast  ;  S  Breast  or  Face  of 
Drifts  ;  .V  Stope  (Overhand)  ;  R  Stope  (Un¬ 
derhand)  ;  P  Winze;  O  Raise  ;  (^Filling, 
Gob,  Goaf,  or  Waste  ;  T  Chute,  through 
which  ore  is  sent  to  Level  below  ;  U  Station 
or  Landing;  W  Country  Rock  ;  Z  Ore 


earth  by  digging. 
Fig.  2 


minced  pie.  Mince  pie.  Now 
Rare.  (minces  I 

mine'er  (mYn's&r), n.  One  that  I 
min'chen  n.  [AS.  mynecenu , 
fern,  of  munuc.  See  monk.]  A 
nun.  Obs. 

min'cher-y  (mln'chfr-T),  n 
ImincAcn  4-  -ry.]  A  nunnery. 
Obs.  or  H*<t. 

mln-chia'te  (mPn-kyi't5),  n. 
lit.]  An  obsolete  card  game  of 
Italian  origin 

minc'lng-nesi.  n.  See -ness. 


mincks  minx. 

Min'co-pie.  Min'co-pi  (mYn'- 
kh-pY),  n.  =  Andaman 
mind  (mind),  n.  [Ir.  r;<  to.  in,  OIr. 
mind.]  Irish  Archseol.  A  dia¬ 
dem,  or  head  ornament  of  a 
crescent  shape, 
mind,  a  Mindful.  Obs. 
mind  bUndness.  =  psychic 
Rl  I  NONE**. 

mind  day.  The  anniversary  or 
commemoration  day  of  a  ’per¬ 
son's  death  0*>*.  or  Hist. 


mind  deafness.  =  psychic 
deafness. 

mind  dust.  Hypothetical  par¬ 
ticles  of  mind  accompanying  or 
incorporated  in  material  atoms 
Cf.  MIND  STUFF. 

Min  der-e'rus  (mYn/d5r-e/,rils\ 
n.  [From  Latinized  name  of  R. 
Si.  Mindcrer  (c.  1570-1621)  of 
Augsburg,  who  discovered  it.] 
Onlv  in  spirit  of  Mindererus, 
Phdrm..  an  aqueous  60luti<  n  of 
ammonium  acetate,  formerly 


order  to  remove  them, 
mine  earth.  Ironstone  in  beds, 
mine  field  Mil.  The  whole 
space  occupied  or  commanded 
by  mines  either  on  land  or  in 
the  water. 

mine  ground  Strata  containing 
mine  earth. 

mine  iron.  =  mine  pio 
minement.  *f-  muniment. 
mine  pig.  Pig  iron  made  wholly 
from  ore  ;  —  m  distinction  from 
cinder  pig. 

ale,  senate,  c&re,  &m,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofa  :  eve,  Svent,  find,  recent,  maker;  ice,  Ill;  old,  6bey,  orb,  ddd,  s&ft,  connect ;  use,  unite,  urn,  up,  circus,  menu  ; 

S  Foreign  Word.  f  Obsolete  Variant  of.  4-  combined  with.  =  equuls. 


much  used  as  a  diaphoretic, 
mind  healing.  =  mind  cure. 
mind'ing  (mln'dYng),  r>.  pr.  fr 
vb.  n.  ol  mind.  Specif.  :  vb  n. 
&  Remembrance  ;  recollection. 
O'  s.  or  Scot  b  A  reminder,  as  a 
mark  on  a  stone  where  it  is  to  be 
sawn.  Dial.  Eng.  [mental. Obs.\ 
mind'ly.  a.  Mindful  ;  also,| 
mind'sight',  n.  Mental  vision, 
mind'v.  a.  [  AS.  myndig ,  gemyn- 
diq.  |  Mindful.  Obs.  [mien. I 
mine.  ^  min,  j\,  to  remind  ;| 


mine'a-ble  (mln'a-b’l),  a  Var. 
Of  MINABLK. 

mine  captain.  The  director  of 
M'ork  in  a  mine,  with  or  without 
superior  officials  (general  man¬ 
ager,  superintendent,  etc.)  and 
with  or  without  subordinates 
(assistants,  foremen,  bosses, 
etc.) 

mine  dial.  =  dial,  2  c. 
mine  dragging-  Mil.  Act  of 
dragging  a  body  of  water  for 
submarine  or  floating  mines  in 
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MINIMUM  VISIBILE 


min'er  (min'er),  n.  [OF.  mineor,  F.  mineur .]  1.  One 
who  mines  ;  one  engaged  in  the  business  of  getting  ore, 
coal,  or  precious  stones  out  of  the  earth  ;  broadly,  any 
one  working  underground  in  a  mine ;  more  narrowly,  one 
who  drills,  blasts,  stopes,  drives  levels,  etc.,  in  a  mine. 

2  Mil.  A  soldier  employed  in  constructing  a  military 
mine.  In  the  United  States  and  British  armies  the  en¬ 
gineers  usually  have  charge  of  this  work,  and  the  term  is 
not  technically  used. 

3.  Zoo/,  a  Any  of  numerous  insects  which,  in  the  larval 
state,  excavate  galleries  in  the  parenchyma  of  leaves. 
They  are  mostly  minute  moths  and  dipterous  flies,  b  A 
honey  eater  ( Myzantha  yarrul a)  of  Tasmania. 

4.  A  kind  of  strong  plow  for  deep  plowing. 

min'er-al  (inln'er-al),  n.  [F.  mineral ,  or  LL.  minera/e. 
See  mineral,  a.]  1.  Any  chemical  element  or  compound 

occurring  naturally  as  a  product  of  inorganic  processes. 
Minerals  are  usually  solids,  the  only  ones  which  are  liq¬ 
uids  at  ordinary  temperatures  being  water  and  mercury. 
Except  in  rare  instances  they  have  a  definite  molecular 
structure  which  manifests  itself  in  crystal  form,  optical 
properties,  etc.  Rocks,  except  certain  glassy  forms,  are 
either  simple  minerals  or,  more  frequently,  aggregates  of 
two  or  more  minerals.  Such  substances  as  coal  and  amber, 
though  frequently  classed  with  minerals  for  the  sake  of 
convenience,  are  not  minerals  in  the  true  sense. 

2.  a  A  mine.  Obs.  b  Mining.  Ore. 

3.  Anything  which  is  neither  animal  nor  vegetable,  as  in 
the  old  general  classification  of  things  into  three  kingdoms 
(animal,  vegetable,  and  mineral). 

min'er  al,  a,  [F.  mineral,  or  LL.  mineral  is,  fr.  minera 
mine,  fr.  OF.  miniere,  fr.  LL.  minaria.  See  mink,  n.it).] 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  mines  or  mining ;  also,  versed  in 
matter*  relating  to  mines  or  mining.  Obs. 

2.  Of  or  pertaining  to  minerals ;  consisting  of,  or  of  the 
nature  of,  a  mineral  or  minerals  ;  inorganic  ;  as,  a  mineral 
substance ;  mineral  acids. 

3.  Impregnated  with  minerals  ;  as,  mineral  waters, 
mineral  alkali,  Chem.,  soda.  Obs.  —  m.  black,  a  permanent 
black  pigment  composed  of  ground  graphite  or  graphitic 
shale,  used  esp.  in  painting  metallic  surfaces.  —  m. 
blue,  a  The  mineral  azurite,  or  blue  copper  carbonate, 
ground  and  used  as  a  pigment ;  also,  a  pigment  of  the 
same  composition  artificially  prepared,  b  Prussian  blue 
lightened  oy  mixture,  as  with  white  clay.  —  m.  candle,  a 
candle  made  of  paraffin.  —  m.  caoutchouc,  elaterite.—  m.  cha¬ 
meleon.  Chem.  =  chameleon  mineral.  —  m.  charcoal,  a  sub¬ 
stance,  resembling  ordinary  charcoal,  interlam mated  in 
silky  fibrous  layers  in  beds  of  ordinary  bituminous  coal ;  — 
called  by  miners  mother  of  coal.  —  m.  coal,  coal  (in  sense 
3).  —  m.  colza  oil,  a  burning  oil  of  high  fire  test,  prepared 
from  petroleum.—  m.  cotton.  =  mineral  wool.—  m  green,  a 
Malachite,  or  green  carbonate  of  copper,  ground  and  used 
as  a  pigment ;  also,  an  artificial  pigment  of  the  same  com¬ 
position.  b  Scheele’s  jp-een.  —m.  jelly  vaseline.  —  m.  king¬ 
dom,  popularly,  that  division  of  nature  which  embraces  in¬ 
organic  objects.  See  mineral,  n .,  3.  —  m.  lake,  a  pink  pig¬ 
ment  consisting  of  a  glass  colored  with  tin  chromate. — 
m.  line.  Railroads ,  a  line  that  carries  only  minerals,  esp. 
coal.  Eng.  —  m.  oil,  specif.,  petroleum.  —  m.  orange.  =  or¬ 
ange  lead.  —  m.  paint,  a  pigment  made  chiefly  of  some 
natural  mineral  substance,  as  red  or  yellow  iron  ocher.  — 
m.  pitch.  =  asphalt,  1.  —  m.  pulp,  a  fibrous  variety  of  talc, 
used  as  a  filling  in  paper  manufacture.  —  m.  purple,  a  A 
dark  red  pigment  consisting  of  an  artificial  iron  oxide,  b 
Purple  of  Cassius.  —  m.  right,  the  right  or  title  to  all,  or  to 
certain  specified,  minerals  in  a  given  tract,  —  usually  in¬ 
cluding  the  right  to  remove  them  by  mining.  —  m.  salt, 
a  A  salt  of  a  mineral  (inorganic)  acid,  b  A  salt,  occurring 
as  a  mineral.  —  m.  seal  oil,  m.  sperm  oil.  =  mineral  colza 
oil.  —  m.  tallow,  hatchettite.  —  m.  tar.  =  maltha,  2  a.— 
m.  vein.  Geol.  &  Mining,  a  A  vein  formed  by  aqueous 
deposition  or  by  sublimation,  b  A  vein  containing  ore.  — 
m.  water,  any  natural  water  so  impregnated  with  gas¬ 
eous  or  saline  substances  as  to  have  a  particular  flavor  or 
medicinal  effect ;  also,  water  artificially  so  impregnated. 
—  m.  wax,  ozocerite.  —  m.  white,  a  Permanent  white, 
b  Gypsum  ground  and  used  as  a  pigment.  —  m  wool,  a 
fibrous  wool-like  material,  resembling  spun  glass,  made 
by  blowing  a  powerful  jet  of  air  or  steam  through  melted 
slag  ;  sla£  wool.  It  is  a  poor  conductor  of  heat,  and  is  used 
as  a  packing  for  steam  pipes,  etc.  —  m.  yellow,  a  yellow  pig¬ 
ment  consisting  of  an  oxychloride  of  lead  ;  patent  yellow. 

min'er  al  i  za' lion  (mTn'er-ftl-I-za'shwn  ;  -i-za'shdn),  n. 

Act  or  process  of  mineralizing, 
min'er-al-ize  (min'er-Gl-iz),  v.  t.  :  -IZED  (-Izd) ;  -iz'ing 
(-iz'Tng).  1.  To  transform  (a  metal)  into  an  ore. 

2.  To  petrify  ;  as,  mineralized  leaves  or  bones. 

3.  To  impregnate  or  supply  with  minerals ;  as,  mineral¬ 
ized  water;  a  well -mineralized  region. 

min'er  al  izo,  v.  i.  1.  To  go  on  an  excursion  for  observ¬ 
ing  and  collecting  minerals  ;  to  mineralopize. 

2.  To  promote  the  formation  of  minerals;  as,  heat  is  a 
mineralizing  agent. 

min'er-al  iz'er  (-iz'er),  n.  1.  An  element  which,  in  com¬ 
bination  with  a  metal,  forms  an  ore.  Thus,  in  galena,  or 
lead  ore,  sulphur  is  a  mineralizer. 

2.  Petrog.  A  dissolved  gas  or  vapor,  as  water,  fluorine, 
etc.,  which  promotes  the  crystallization  of  minerals  from  a 
molten  magina. 

min  er  al  og'i  cal  (-<5j'I-k«l),  a.  [See  mineralogy.]  Of 
or  pertaining  to  mineralogy  ;  as,  a  mineral ogical  table, 
min  er  al'O  gist  (-Xl'o-jTst),  n.  1.  Specialist  in  mineralogy. 
2.  A  carrier  shell. 

min  er  al'O  gy  (-jT),  n.  ;  pi.  -gies  (-jlz).  [mineral  -f 
-logi/ :  cf.  F.  mineralogie.  ]  1.  The  science  of  minerals. 

It  deals  with  their  crystallography  and  their  physical  and 
chemical  properties  in  general,  tlieir  classification  (com- 


monly  on  a  chemical  basis),  and  the  ways  of  distinguishing 
them  (by  inspection,  by  blowpipe  analysis,  etc.). 

2.  A  treatise  on  this  science. 

min'er’ s  el'bow  (mm'erz).  Med.  A  swelling  on  the  back 
oi  the  elbow  due  to  inflammation  of  the  bursa  over  the 
olecranon  ;  —  so  called  because  often  seen  in  miners, 
miner's  worm.  The  hookworm  Agchylosloma  duodenale, 
which  often  infests  miners  and  tunnel  workers. 

Mi-ner'va  (ml-nGr'vd),  n.  [L.  ;  akin  to  E.  mind.]  1.  Rom. 
Relig.  An  ancient  Italian  goddess  whose  cult  probably 
entered  Rome  from  Etruria.  She  was  primarily  a  goddess 
of  the  handicrafts,  and  her  temple  was  the  center  of  the 
worship  of  the  Roman  guilds.  As  patroness  of  the  guild 
of  physicians  she  was  a  health  goddess.  As  connected 
with  Jupiter  and  Juno,  in  a  supreme  triad  (see  Jupiter), 
she  was  a  political  or  civic  goddess.  Under  Greek  influ¬ 
ence  she  was  identified  with  Athena  (which  see)  and  took 
over  many  of  the  attributes  of  that  goddess.  The  Quin- 
qualms,  March  19,  primarily  a  feast  of  Mars,  falling  on  the 
anniversary  of  the  founding  of  Minerva’s  chief  temple, 
on  the  Aventine,  became  in  popular  estimation  a  Minerva 
feast  and  was  eventually  extended  over  five  days.  Cf.  di. 

2.  Wisdom.  Obs.  or  Archaic. 

3.  Short  for  Minerva  machine. 

Minerva  machine.  Printing,  &  kind  of  small  jobbing  machine. 
—  M.  press,  a  An  ultrasentimental  series  of  novels  issued 
by  a  Leadenhall  Street  (London)  press  of  this  name  at  the 
beginning  of  the  19th  century,  b  =  Minerva  machine. 
mi  nette'  (mT-nSt'),  n.  [F.]  Petrog.  a  A  dark  trap  rock, 
mainly  biotite  and  orthoclase,  occurring  usually  in  narrow 
dikes  and  sheets  ;  mica  trap,  b  An  oolitic  iron  ore  con¬ 
taining  as  a  rule  28-48  per  cent  of  iron  and  1.5-2  per  cent 
of  phosphorus.  It  is  most  plentiful  iu  Luxemburg  and 
Lorraine,  and  is  adapted  for  the  basic  Bessemer  process. 
Wing  (mTng),  7i.  [Chin,  ming 2  bright.]  A  dynasty  in 
Chinese  history,  from  a.  d.  1308  to  1044,  during  which 
commerce  and  the  arts  of  peace  were  encouraged.  Its 
capital  city  was  Nanking.  It  was  succeeded  by  the  present 
Manchu  dynasty,  the  Cn’ing,  having  its  capital  at  Peking, 
min'gle  (mTq'g‘1),  v.  t. ;  min'gled  (-g’ld)  ;  min'gling 
(-gll ng).  [Freq.  of  ME.  mengen,  AS.  menyan  ;  akin  to 
D.  &  G.  mengen,  I  cel.  menga,  also  to  E.  among.  Cf. 
among,  mongrel.]  1.  To  combine  or  join  (one  thing  with 
another,  or  two  or  more  things  together),  esp.  so  that  the 
original  elements  are  distinguishable  iu  the  combination  ; 
to  mix  ,  intermix. 

There  was  .  .  .  fire  mingled  with  the  hail.  Ex.  ix.  24. 

Cluny  stopped  mingling  the  cards.  Stevenson. 

2.  To  associate  or  unite,  as  things  by  interspersion  or  per¬ 
sons  by  ties  of  relationship  ;  to  join  in  company. 

The  holy  seed  have  mingled  themselves  with  the  people  of 
those  lands.  Ezra  ix.  2. 

3.  To  put  together,  or  pool  (funds).  Obs.  Shak. 

4  To  make  or  prepare  by  mixing  the  ingredients  of  ;  to 
concoct ;  as,  to  mingle  a  sleeping  draft. 

5  To  confuse  ;  confound.  Obs. 

Syn.  —  Combine,  unite,  consolidate,  amalgamate,  fuse, 
confound.  —  Mingle,  mix,  blend,  merge,  coalesce  agree 
in  denoting  the  conjoining  of  two  or  more  objects,  with 
varying  loss  of  identity,  in  a  new  product  (see  join).  So 
far  as  they  differ,  mingle,  rather  more  than  mix,  implies 
that  the  constituent  elements  are  distinguished  iu  the 
product;  mix  is  apt  to  lay  somewhat  greater  stress  on 
the  interpenetration  (often  promiscuous)  of  the  elements 
combined  ;  as,  mingled  colors,  sensations  ;  to  mix  salt  and 
pepper,  wine  and  water.  Blend  expresses  a  union  so  in¬ 
timate  as  to  obscure  the  individuality  of  the  component 
parts,  whose  qualities  are  shared  by  the  resultant  prod¬ 
uct;  as,  blended  tans,  shades ;  merge  still  more  distinctly 
implies  the  loss  in  the  whole  of  the  constituent  elements, 
or  the  complete  absorption  of  one  element  in  another;  as, 
to  merge  the  private  in  the  general  good.  Coalesce  differs 
from  merge  in  suggesting  more  definitely  the  action  or 
process  resulting  in  the  fusion  of  parts  ;  as,  two  drops  of 
water  in  contact  coalesce.  Cf.  attach. 

Music  heard  at  the  pool-side  while  people  fish,  or  mingled  with 
the  sound  of  the  pitcher  in  the  well.  W.  Pater 

And  they  were  all  mire'/  together  ;  the  blast  of  fire,  the  flam¬ 
ing  breath,  and  the  great  tempest.  2  F.sdras  xiii.  11. 

[Imagination]  is  that  chemical  faculty  by  which  elements  ol 
the  most  diflerent  nature  and  distant  origin  "are  blended  together 
into  one  harmonious  and  homogeneous  wrhole.  Wordsworth. 

They  were  .  .  .  for  merging  the  SUte  in  the  Church.  Coleridge. 

The  point  where  the  two  objects  unite  and  coalesce  in  just 
comparison.  Wordsivorlh. 

min'gle,  v.  i.  To  become  mingled  ;  to  mix  or  blend, 
min'gle,  n.  Act  of  mingling,  or  state  of  being  mingled ; 
also,  that  which  is  mingled  ;  a  mixture.  Now  Rare. 
min'gle-man'gle  (-mSrj'g’l),  n.  [Reduplicated  fr.  min¬ 
gle.]  A  mixture,  esp.  a  confused  one;  medley;  hodgepodge. 

Have  done  with  such  mingle-mangle  talk.  I*.  L.  Ford. 
Min  gre'li  an  (min-gre'll-dn),  n.  One  of  a  people  of  the 
Kutais  region  of  the  Caucasus,  probably  related  to  the 
Georgians,  whose  physical  beauty  they  shar*  ;  also,  their 
language,  of  the  Georgian  type.  —  Men-gre'li  an,  a. 
mini-a'ceous  (mln'I-a'shws),  a.  [L.  miniaceus .]  Of 

the  color  of  minium,  or  red  lead  ;  miniate, 
min'i-ate  (mln'I-at),  v.  t.  ;  -at'ed  (-at'gd) ;  -at'ing  (-at'- 
Tng).  [L.  minia/vs,  p.  p.  of  miniare.  See  minium.]  To 
paint  or  tinge  with  red  lead  or  vermilion ;  also,  to  deco¬ 
rate  with  letters,  or  the  like,  painted  red,  as  a  manuscript; 
to  rubricate;  hence,  to  illuminate. —  min'i-a'tor  (  a'ter),  n. 
min'i  ate  (-at),  a.  Miniaceous.  Rare. 
min'i-a-ture  (mln'T-d-tur  ;  277),  n.  [It.  miniatura ,  fr.  L. 
miniare:  cf.  F.  miniature.  See  miniate,  v.,  minium  ]  1.  a 
A  miniating  ;  rubrication  ;  illumination.  Obs.  b  A  paint¬ 
ing  in  colors,  as  in  medieval  manuscripts  ;  an  illumination. 
2.  Any  very  small  painting,  esp.  a  portrait,  as  on  ivory  or 
metal ;  also,  the  art  of  painting  miniatures. 


3.  A  representation  on  a  much  reduced  scale  ;  a  small 
copy  ;  also,  greatly  diminished  size,  form,  or  scale. 

4.  A  lineament ;  —  an  erroneous  use.  Obs.  Massinger. 
mln'l-a  ture  (mln'I-d-^yr;  277),  a.  Being,  or  represented, 

on  a  small  scale ;  much  reduced  from  the  reality  ;  as,  a 
miniature  copy. 

Syn.  —  See  small. 

min'i-a-ture,  v.  t.  ;  -tured  (-turd)  ; -tur-ing  (-tur-Tng). 

1.  To  illuminate  with  miniatures.  Rare. 

2.  To  represent  or  depict  in  a  small  compass,  or  on  a 
small  scale. 

3.  To  reduce  to  small  size. 

min'i-a  tur  1st  (-tyr-Tst),  n.  A  maker  of  miniatures. 

Min '16  ball  (min'i-a;  popularly  uiTn'T).  [After  the  in¬ 
ventor,  Captain  C.  E.  Minie,  of  France.]  A  conical  rifle 
bullet,  with  a  cavity  in  its  base  plugged  with  a  metal  cup, 
which,  by  the  explosion  of  the  charge,  is  driven  farther  in, 
expanding  the  sides  to  fit  closely  tl.e  rifling.  Such  balls 
were  much  used  in  the  middle  of  the  lyth  century, 
min'i-ly  (mlu'I-fi),  v.  t.  ;  -fied  (-fid)  ;  -fy'ing  (-fi'Tng).  [L. 
minor  less  -[-  -fy.]  To  make  small,  or  smaller  ;  to  lessen  ; 
specif.,  to  diminish,  as  in  real  or  apparent  dimensions, 
min'i-kin  (-kin),  n.  [OD.  ininntken  a  darling,  dim.  of 
minne  love  ;  akin  to  G.  minne ,  and  to  E.  mind.]  1.  Any¬ 
thing  delicate  or  diminutive  ;  specif.,  a  very  small  kind  of 
piu.  Obsoles. 

2.  A  little  darling  ;  a  favorite  ;  a  minion.  Obs. 

3.  Music.  A  thin  gut  treble  string  ol  a  viol  or  lute.  Obs. 

4.  Print.  The  smallest  size  of  type  made  in  England,  3$ 
points.  It  is  little  used. 

min'i-kin,  a.  1.  Delicate ;  dainty ;  elegaut ;  hence  (the 
current  use),  aflected  ;  mincing. 

2.  Of  sounds,  etc.  :  Shrill  ;  treble.  Obs. 

3.  Very  small ;  diminutive  ;  miniature  ;  tiny. 

4.  Designating  a  kind  of  baize  or  a  thing  made  of  it.  Obs. 
min'im  (min'l in),  n.  [L.  minimus  the  least,  smallest,  a 

superl.  of  minor:  cf.  F.  minime ,  It.  minima  a  note  in 
music.  See  minor  ;  cf.  minimum.]  1.  Music.  A  note, 
formerly  the  shortest  in  use  (see  a.  b 

mensurable  music),  low  written  1  I  I  I  — I —  J  | - 

with  stem  and  outlined  head,  and  4  0-6—6- 

having  the  time  value  of  half  a  semi-  I  1  -  1  -] — 

breve,  or  two  crotchets;  a  half  Forms  of  the  Minim,  1: 
note.  See  NOTE,  n.  «  Medieval;  b  Modern 

2.  Penmanship.  A  single  down  stroke,  as  any  of  the 
three  in  the  letter  m. 

3.  Anything  very  minute;  the  smallest  or  least  possible 
part  or  particle  ;  a  jot ;  a  thing  or  creature,  contemptu¬ 
ously,  a  person,  of  the  smallest  size  or  least  consequence ; 
as,  the  minims  of  existence  (applied  to  animalcules,  etc.). 

4.  [cap.]  R.  C.  Ch.  One  of  an  austere  order  of  mendi¬ 
cant  hermits  or  friars  fouuded  in  the  15th  century  by  St. 
Francis  of  Paola  ( Paula). 

5.  A  tawny  or  dun  color  ;  —  from  the  color  of  the  habit 
of  the  Minims. 

6.  The  smallest  liquid  measure,  about  a  drop ;  one  six¬ 
tieth  of  a  fluid  drachm  (about  .06  c.  c.).  See  measure. 

min'im,  a.  Smallest  ;  minute  ;  as,  minim  forms, 
inin'i  mal  (mTn'I-mdl),  a.  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  of  the 
character  of,  a  minim  or  minimum  ;  least ;  smallest ;  as, 
a  minimal  amount. 

minimal  surface,  Ala th.,  a  surface  concavo-convex  at  every 
point  (the  principal  radii  of  curvature  being  equal  and  op¬ 
posite,  ana  the  mean  curvature  therefore  (•);  — so  called 
because  the  area  of  any  portion  ol  it  bounded  by  an  indefi¬ 
nitely  small  closed  curve  is  less  than  that  of  any  other  sur¬ 
face  through  the  curve. 

min'i  mism  (-miz’m),  n.  [See  minim.]  1.  Devotion  to 
the  smallest  details. 

2.  Theol.  Principle  or  practice  of  minimizing  what  is  im¬ 
plied  or  involved  in  a  dogma,  esp.  that  of  papal  infallibility. 

min  i  mi  za'tion  (-mT-za'shuu  ;  -mi-za'slmu),  n.  Act  or 
process  of  minimizing. 

min'i-mize  (mln'I-miz),  t».  I  :  -mized  (-mizd);  -miz'ing 
(-mlz'Ing).  To  reduce  to  the  smallest  part  or  proportion 
possible  ;  to  reduce  to,  or  estimate  at,  a  minimum. 

Syn.  —  Belittle,  depreciate,  detract  from.  —  Minimize  Is 
sometimes  wrongly  used  as  synonymous  with  decrease  or 
diminish  (cf.  decrease)  ;  as,  the  value  of  the  work  is  mini¬ 
mized  by  the  misprints  with  which  it  is  disfigured.  Mini¬ 
mize,  properly,  denotes  the  reduction  of  an  object  to  a 
minimum,  or  to  the  smallest  terms  possible,  often  with 
implied  depreciation;  as,  to  minimize  the  dangers  of  a 
task,  or  the  results  accomplished  by  one’s  opponent. 

The  literary  importance  of  Steele  and  Goldsmith  is  exagger¬ 
ated,  and  that  of  Sterne  minimized,  in  accordance  with  the  per¬ 
sonal  predilections  and  antipathy  of  the  critic  W.  C  Brownell. 
min'i  mize  (mln'I-miz),  v.  i.  To  adopt  miuimism  (sense  2). 
min'i-mum  (mln'T-miim),  n. ;  L.  pl.  minima  (-md).  [L., 
neut.  of  minimus.  See  minim.]  1  Physics.  A  portion  so 
small  as  to  be  incapable  of  further  division  ;  anatom.  Obs. 
2-  The  least  quantity  or  amount  assignable,  admissible, 
possible,  etc.,  in  a  given  case  ;  — opposed  to  maximum. 

3.  Math.  An  inferior  limit  that  the  variable  .actually 
attains.  See  limit,  4  b. 

4-  The  low'est  point  or  amount  reached  or  registered  ;  — 
used  of  something  that  varies,  as  temperature. 

6.  Astron  Of  a  variable  star,  the  time  of  least  brightness, 
or  the  magnitude  at  this  time. 

6  Pharm.  —  minim,  6. 

min'i-mum,  a.  Being  a  minimum  ;  lowest  or  least  attain¬ 
able,  possible,  usual,  etc.  — minimum  thermometer,  a  ther¬ 
mometer  for  recording  the  low-est  temperature  since  its 
last  adjustment.  See  register  thermometer. 


mi-ne'ra,  n.  [LL.,  mine  :  cf.  F. 
mini  ire.)  A  matrix  iu  which  a 
metal  or  precious  stone  (ns  for¬ 
merly  believed)  grew :  hence,  an 
ore  Ob*.  [gist.  Obs.  or  R.  I 
min'er-al-ist,  n  A  mineralo-| 
min  er-al  iz  a-Ue  (mln'Sr-dl- 
tzVi-b’l),  a.  See -v  tu.e. 
min  er  al-og'ic(-5j'ik),  a.  Min- 
eralogical. 

min  er  al-og'i-cal-ly,  adv.  of 

MIN  ERA  LOG  (CAL. 

min  er-al'o-gize  (-&l'i>jTz),  v.  i. 
To  study  mineralogy ;  to  collect 
minerals. 

min'er's  a-nse'mi-a  or  a-no'- 
mi  a  (mln'Prz).  Med.  =  an¬ 
kylostomiasis. 
miner’s  asthma.  Med.  =  pneu- 
monocon  iosis. 
miner’s  dial.  =  dial.  2c. 
miner’s  friend.  The  Davy  safety 
lamp.  Cant. 


miner’s  inch.  See  water  inch. 
miner's  lung.  Med.  =  pnku- 

MON'OCON  IOSIS. 

miner's  nystagmus.  Med.  Nys¬ 
tagmus  occurring  among  min¬ 
ers,  due  to  strain  on  the  eyes 
from  working  by  insufficient 
light. 

miner’s  phthisis.  Med.  =  an* 
Til  II  a  cos  is. 

mine  run.  Unassorted  product 
of  a  mine. 

mi  ner'val  (mY-nflr'vrtn,  n.  [L., 
fr.  Minerva  }  A  present  mnde 
by  a  pupil  to  a  teacher  ;  also,  a 
fee  or  salary  paid  to  a  teacher. 
Hare.  ,  .  , 

Mi-ner'vlc  (-vYk ),  n.  Of  a  kind 
characteristic  of  Minerva;  — 
specif.,  with  allusion  to  her  skill 
in  spinning. 

min'er-y  (mTn'Pr-YL  n.  [OP. 
miner ie  mine,  or  I.L.  minaria , 


mineral.)  1.  A  place  where 
mining  is  carried  on. 

2.  Mining  ;  also,  mining  materi¬ 
als.  ( )hn.  ii,i.  /■;.  /), 

mine  ship.  Nan.  a  =  powder 
Sllll'  Obs.  b  =  mining  ship. 
mine  stone  or  stuff.  Ore  ;  iron 
stone 

mine  sweeper.  Naval.  A  vessel 
used  for  mine  sweeping, 
mine  sweeping.  Mil.  =  mink 
DRAffO!  NO.  [lode  I 

mine  tin  Tin  worked  from  the | 
mi-nette'  (mT  n’t'),//.  A  very 
small  size  of  portrait  photo¬ 
graph.  Trade  Name. 
mine  viewer.  A  mine  surveyor, 
mine  work,  mine  works.  The 
workings  of  a  mine,  military  or 
otherwise.  Now  Rare. 
ming  (ming).  Var.  of  meno 
Obs.  or  Scot.  Sr  Dial.  Eng. 
ming.  t.  (AS.  mgngian  :  akin 


to  E.  mind  ]  Obs  1  To  remind; 

to  call  to  mind  ;  to  remember 
2.  To  mention  ;  recount, 
ming,  r.  i.  To  tell ;  relate  Obs. 
minge  (mYnj),  n.  [  Prob.  cor¬ 
rupt.  fr.  midge.)  Amidge.  Lo¬ 
cal ,  U.  S. 

mt'ngi(me'ngS),  n.  An  Aus 
tr^lasian  epacndaceous  tree 
(Cf/ot hades  acerosa). 
min'gle  ( mYp'g’l),  w  [D  men- 
gel,  OD.  also  mmgel.)  See  meas¬ 
ure.  [-ABLE. I 

min'gle-a-ble  (-d-b’l),  a.  See! 
roin'gled  ly  (mTi)'gMd-lY),  adv. 
Of  mingled,  p.  p  Rare. 
min'gle-man'gle.  r.  t.  To  make 
a  mingle-mangle  of.  —  min'gle- 
man'gler  />.  1-ness.| 

min'gle-man'gle-ness,  n.  See| 
min'gle-ment, //.  See-MENT. 
min'gler  ( mTp'glfr).  n.  One 
who  mingles. 


min'gling-ly  (-gllng-lY),  adv.  of 

mingling ,  p.  pr.  See  -LY. 
Min'go  (mYrj'gQ),  n.  An  Iro¬ 
quois  :  -  a  term  of  reproach  ap¬ 
plied  by  neighboring  Indians. 
Minheer.  Mynheer. 
Min'ia-mln  (mYn'ya-mYn  ;  mi¬ 
ni  'd-t  Bib. 
min'iard.  migniard. 
min  i-a'tous  (mYn'Y-a'ttfs),  a 
[  L.  miniatus,  p.  p.J  Miniate, 
miniature  initial.  A  decorative 
initial  containing  a  miniature. 
min'i-bu8  ( mTn'l-bus),  n.  [L. 
minor  less  +  -bus,  as  in  omrj?6i/.«.] 
A  kind  of  light  passenger  vehi¬ 
cle. 

Mini4  rifle.  A  rifle  adapted  to 

Mini*'  balls 

min'i  fer.  Var.  of  miniver. 
min'i-kin-ly,  adv.  of  minikin. 
min'im,  n.  [Cf.  mennom,  min¬ 
now.]  A  small  fish  ;  a  min¬ 


now.  Scot.  5r  Dial.  Eng.  Sr  U  S 
min'i-ma.  n.,pl  of  minimum. 
min'i-ment  muniment. 
minimi -fid'i-an  (m  1  n'Y-m  Y- 
fYd'Y-dn), //.  [L  minimus  least 
-f  ,/tdes  faith.)  Having  the  least 
possible  faith  —//.-minimi- 
fid'i  an  ism  (-lz’m),  n. 
min  i  mis'tic  (-mYs'tTkl,  n.  Of 
the  nature  of,  or  characterized 
by,  minimism  (sense  2).  Rare. 
Min'lm-ite  (mYn'iin-It),  w  R. 
C.  Ch  A  Minim, 
min'i-miz  er  (mYn'Y-mTz'fr),  *. 
One  who  minimizes. 

||  mi'ni-mum  di  vi-si'bils 
(mYn'Y-mflm  di  v'Y-zYb'Y-le). 
[L.]  A  quantity  nhtnined  by  di¬ 
vision  and  itself  indivisible. 

||  mi'ni-mum  sen-si'M  le  (if  n- 
sTb'Y-le).  IL.]  The  least  percep¬ 
tible  impression. 

II  mi'ni-mum  vi-si'bi-le  (▼!- 


food,  foot;  oat,  oil ;  chair;  go  ;  sing,  iqk  ;  *i»en,  thin;  nature,  verdure  (250) ;  K  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144) ;  boN  ;  yet;  zh  =  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Guide. 

Full  explanations  of  Abbreviations,  Mens,  etc.,  immediately  precede  the  Vocabulary. 
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mini  mus  (mTn'T-mtis),  n. ;  L.  pi.  -mi  (-mi).  [L.  See 

minim.]  1.  A  being  of  the  smallest  size  ;  a  tiny  or  insig¬ 
nificant  creature. 

2.  Anat.  The  little  finger  or  toe  ;  the  fifth  digit, 
mining  (mining),  p.  pr.  <{•  vb.  n.  of  mine.  Esp.  :  vb.  n. 
Act  or  business  of  making  mines  or  of  working  them, 
miniag  engineering.  See  engineering.  —  m.  hole,  a  bore¬ 
hole  for  a  blasting  charge.  —  m.  partnership,  Law,  a  limited 
copartnership  which  arises  between  two  or  more  individ¬ 
uals  when  they  actually  engage  in  working  a  mining  claim 
which  they  have  acquired  for  that  purpose.  It  differs 
from  an  ordinary  partnership,  among  other  things,  in  the 
fact  that  the  transfer  of  the  share  of  any  of  the  partners 
does  not  dissolve  the  copartnership,  but  brings  in  the 
transferee  as  a  partner.  —  m.  race.  See  4th  race,  5.  —  m.  ship, 
Mil.  <£•  Nav .,  a  vessel  employed  in  laying  mines;  a  tor¬ 
pedo  planter  (which  see). 

minion ( ml n'y ft n),  n.  1.  [F.  (Cotgrave).]  =  minium.  Ohs. 

2.  Metal.  Calcined  and  sifted  iron  ore. 
minion,  n.  [F.  mignon,  fern,  mignonne ,  orig.  uncert.  Cf. 
mignonette.]  1.  A  loved  one  ;  a  beloved  object :  a  A 
ladylove  or  lover  ;  a  darling  ;  usually,  a  mistress ;  a  par¬ 
amour.  Obs.  or  R.  Shak.  b  One  highly  esteemed  and 
favored  ;  a  favorite  ;  idol  ;  —  now  used  only  derogatorily. 

God’s  disciple  and  his  dearest  minion  Sylvester. 
C  Esp.,  an  obsequious  or  servile  dependent  or  agent;  a 
fawning  favorite  ;  a  creature  ;  —  often  (now  archaically) 
used  as  a  form  of  address. 

Go,  rate  thy  minions,  proud,  insulting  boy  !  S/ictk. 

2.  A  form  of  cannon,  of  about  3-inch  caliber,  used  in  the 
lGth  and  17th  centuries.  Obs.  or  Hist. 

3.  [F.  mignonne.']  Print.  A  size  of  type.  See  type. 

This  line  is  printed  in  Minion. 

4.  [F.  mignonne.]  a  A  kind  of  peach,  b  A  small  kind 
of  lettuce. 

minion,  a.  [See  minion  a  favorite.]  Now  Rare.  1.  Deli¬ 
cate  ;  dainty  ;  elegant ;  neat ;  pretty. 

2.  Dearly  beloved  or  loved  ;  favorite  ;  darling, 
min  ion  ette'  (-St')t  n.  Print.  A  size  of  type  betw  een  non¬ 
pareil  and  minion,  used  chiefly  in  ornamental  borders,  etc. 
minlsh  (mTn'Tsli),  v.  t. ;  -ished  (-Tsht)  ;  -ish-ing.  [ME. 
meuusen ,  F.  inenuiser  to  make  small,  cut  small,  OF.  me- 
nuisier ,  fr.  (assumed)  LL.  mi  nut  i  are,  fr.  L.  minutus  small. 
See  minute,  a.  ;  cf.  diminish.]  1.  To  diminish  ;  lessen. 

The  living  of  poor  men  thereby  minished.  Latimer. 

2.  To  remove  ;  withdraw. 

3.  To  depreciate  ;  disparage  ;  belittle, 
minlsh,  v.  i.  To  diminish  ;  lessen. 

minis  ter  (inTn'Ts-ter),  n.  [ME.  minislre ,  F.  minislre ,  fr. 
L.  minister ,  orig.  a  double  comparative  fr.  root  of  minor 
less,  and  hence  meaning,  an  inferior,  a  servant.  See  1st 
minor  ;  cf.  master,  minstrel.]  1.  A  servant;  an  attendant ; 
one  who  waits  upon,  or  ministers  to,  another.  Archaic. 

2 .  One  who  acts  under  the  orders  of  another  or  who  is  em¬ 
ployed  by  another  to  execute  his  purposes  ;  a  subordinate  ; 
an  agent ;  an  instrument.  Now  Rare. 

Moses  rose  up,  and  his  minister  Joshua.  Ex.  xxiv.  13. 
rCh06e]  Camillo  for  the  minister ,  to  poison 
My  friend  Polixenes.  Shak. 

3.  An  officer  of  justice.  Obs.  Chaucer. 

4.  One  to  whom  the  sovereign  or  executive  head  of  a  gov¬ 
ernment  intrusts  the  management  of  affairs  of  state,  or 
some  department  of  such  affairs  ;  an  administrative  chief 
of  a  department  of  state.  The  ministers  collectively  form 
the  ministry,  presided  over,  in  some  cases,  by  a  prime  min¬ 
ister  or  premier.  See  ministry,  5,  prime  minister,  premier. 

6-  A  representative  of  a  government  sent  to  the  court  or 
seat  of  government  of  a  foreign  nation  to  transact  diplo¬ 
matic  business;  a  diplomatic  agent  sent  by  one  country 
to  another  ;  specif.,  such  an  agent  of  the  second  or  third 
class,  who  is  not  the  personal  representative  of  the  sov¬ 
ereign  or  chief  executive  of  the  state  by  which  he  is  sent. 
See  diplomatic  agent,  plenipotentiary,  resident.  Cf. 
ambassador,  2. 

6.  One  duly  authorized  to  serve  at  the  altar  or  conduct 
Christian  w  orship  ;  one  who  performs  sacerdotal  duties, 
etc.;  one  duly  authorized  or  licensed  to  preach  the  gospel, 
administe.  the  sacraments,  etc.,  esp.  a  pastor;  a  clergyman. 

7-  One  exercising  sacerdotal  functions  in  a  non-Christian 
religion. 

8.  Law.  An  executor  or  administrator.  Obs. 

Syn.—  Delegate,  ambassador  ;  clergyman,  parson,  priest, 
minister  resident.  See  resident,  n.,  2. 
minis  ter,  v.  t. ;  min'is-tered  (-terd) ;  min'is-ter-ing. 
[ME.  minisiren ,  OF.  ministrer ,  fr.  L.  minislrare.  See 
minister,  ».]  1.  To  serve,  as  food.  Obs. 

2.  To  furnish  ;  afford;  supply.  Archaic. 

He  that  ministeretn  seed  to  the  sower  2  Cor.  ix.  10. 
We  minister  to  God  reason  to  suspect  ub  Jer.  Taylor. 

3.  To  administer  ;  to  dispense  or  perform,  as  a  sacrament 
or  rite ;  to  apply  or  give,  as  a  remedy  ;  to  dispense,  as 
justice  ;  to  manage  or  direct,  as  affairs.  Obs.  or  R. 

minis  ter,  v.  i.  1.  To  act  as  a  servant,  attendant,  or 
agent ;  to  attend  and  serve ;  to  perform  service  in  any 
office,  altered  or  secular. 

The  Son  of  man  came  not  to  be  ministered  unto,  ifntt.  xx.  28 
2.  To  do  things  needful  or  helpful;  to  render  aid ;  to  be 
serviceable  or  conducive.  Matt.  xxv.  44. 

Canst  thou  not  minister  to  a  mind  diseased  ?  Shak. 
Syn.  —  Minister,  administer  come  into  comparison  in 
the  jense  of  contributing  esp.  to  one’s  real  or  supposed 
welfare.  To  minister  (chiefly  literary)  is  in  general  to  be 
serviceable  to  some  one  or  conducive  to  something ;  to 
administer,  as  here  compared,  is  more  specifically  to  give, 
supply,  or  tender  something,  esp.  in  a  professional  or  offi¬ 
cial  capacity  ;  as,  ’’angels  came  and  ministered  unto  him  ” 
{Matt.  iv.  11) ;  a  physician  administers  a  remedy,  a  priest 
administers  the  sacrament,  a  judge  administers  an  oath; 
cf.  to  administer  a  rebuke.  See  cater. 


nistSricl.  See  ministry  ;  cf.  minstrel.]  1.  Of  or  pertain¬ 
ing  to  ministry  or  service  ;  serviential ;  attendant. 

Enlightening  spirits  and  ministerial  flames.  Prior. 

2.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  office  of  minister  or  the  min¬ 
istry  as  a  body,  whether  civil  or  sacerdotal.  “  Ministerial 
offices.”  Bacon.  “  A  ministerial  measure.”  Junius. 

3.  Specif. :  Of  the  nature  of  those  acts  or  duties  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  administration  of  the  executive  function  ;  desig¬ 
nating,  or  pertaining  to,  an  act  that  a  person  performs  in 
a  given  state  of  facts,  in  a  prescribed  manner,  in  obedience 
to  the  mandate  of  legal  authority  without  regard  to,  or 
without  the  exercise  of,  bis  own  judgment  upon  the  pro¬ 
priety  of  the  act  done  ;  — opposed  to  judicial. 

4.  Acting  or  active  as  an  agent,  instrument,  or  means  ; 

tending  to  advance  or  promote;  instrumental;  contributive. 
“  Ministerial  to  intellectual  culture.”  l>e  Qumcey. 

Syn.  —  Official,  priestly,  sacerdotal,  ecclesiastical. 

the  ministerial  benches,  the  benches  in  the  British  House 
of  Commons  occupied  by  members  of  the  cabinet  and  their 
supporters  ;  also,  the  persons  occupying  them.  Burke. 
min  is  te'ri-al  1st  (mTn'Ts-te'iT-31-Tst),  n.  A  supporter  of 
the  ministry,  or  of  the  party  in  power, 
min  is-te'ri  um  (mTnffs-te'rl-^m),  n.  [L.,  ministry.] 

1.  Eccl.  The  Epistle,  or  south,  corner  of  the  altar.  Rare 

2.  Lutheran  Ch.  A  body  composed  of  ordained  ministers 
and  charged  w  ith  the  examination,  licensure,  and  ordina¬ 
tion  of  candidates  for  the  ministry,  with  the  trial  of  min¬ 
isters  for  heresy,  and,  on  appeal  from  a  church  council,  of 
laymen  also  for  the  same  offense. 

min'is-trant  (mTn'Ts-trdnt),  a.  [L.  ministrans ,  - antis ,  p. 
pr.  of  ministrare  to  minister.]  Performing  service  as  a 
minister  ;  ministering.  Milton.  —  n.  One  who  ministers, 
min  is-tra'tion  (-tra'shfin),  n.  [L.  ministration  fr.  minis¬ 
trare.]  1.  Act  of  ministering  ;  service  ;  ministry.  “  The 
days  of  his  ministration .”  Luke  i.  23. 

2.  Act  of  administering  anything  ;  administration.  Obs. 

3.  Act  of  furnishing  anything-  as,  ministration  of  food, 
min'is-tra-tive  (mTn'Ts-tra-tTv),  a.  Serving  to  aid  ;  min¬ 
istering;  pert,  to,  or  of  the  nature  of,  ministration. 

min'is-tra'tor  (-tra'ttfr),  n.  [L.,  an  attendant.]  One 
who  ministers  or  administers, 
min'is-trer  (mTn'Ts-trer),  n.  One  who  ministers, 
min'is  try  (  trt),  n.  ;  pi.  -tries  (-trTz).  [L.  ministerium. 
See  minister,  n. ;  cf.  mister  a  trade.]  1.  Act  of  min¬ 
istering;  ministration.  “  Tender  ministry N  Thomson. 

2.  Hence:  Agency;  instrumentality. 

The  ordinary  ministry  of  second  causes.  Atterhury 

3.  The  office,  dutie.s,  or  functions  of  a  minister,  servant, 
or  agent ;  ecclesiastical,  executive,  or  ambassadorial  func¬ 
tion  or  profession. 

4.  Christian  ministers  collectively  ;  the  clergy. 

5.  a  The  body  of  ministers  of  a  state  ;  sometimes,  loosely, 
the  body  consisting  of  those  ministers  who,  in  Great  Brit¬ 
ain,  France,  and  some  other  countries,  acting  together,  with 
the  chief  executive,  form  Hie  cabinet.  Properly,  the  minis¬ 
try  includes  all  the  ministers  who  constitute  the  responsi¬ 
ble,  administrative  head  of  any  government.  In  the  United 
States  the  heads  of  the  executive  departments  constitute 
the  advisers  of  the  President,  and  are  collectively  called  his 
cabinet,  and  not  the  ministry  nor,  individually,  ministers. 
See  cabinet,  7;  department.  4.  b  In  Germany  and  some 
other  countries  of  continental  Europe,  a  government  de¬ 
partment  presided  over  by  a  minister;  also,  the  minis¬ 
ter  and  his  associated  subordinates.  Also,  the  building  in 
which  such  a  (specified)  department  transacts  its  business. 

6.  Administration  ;  ministerial  term  ;  as,  Pitt's  ministry. 
min'i  um  (mTn'T-wm),  n.  [L.  minium ,  an  Iberian  w'ord, 

the  Romans  getting  all  their  cinnabar  from  Spain  ;  cf. 
Basque  armined.]  1.  A  brilliant  red  ;  vermilion. 

2-  Red  oxide  of  lead,  Pb-j04,  a  heavy,  crystalline  powder 
varying  somewdiat  in  color  according  to  the  method  of 
manufacture.  As  ordinarily  prepared  by  further  oxida¬ 
tion  of  massicot  in  an  oven,  it  is  bright  red  and  is  called 
also  red  lead.  The  commercial  article  usually  contains 
lead  monoxide  and  other  impurities.  It  is  used  as  a  pig¬ 
ment  and  in  the  manufacture  of  glass,  matches,  storage 
batteries,  etc.  When  minium  is  treated  with  nitric  acid 
it  behaves  like  a  mixture  of  lead  peroxide  (Pb02)  and  mon¬ 
oxide  (PbO).  It  is  regarded  by  many  as  the  lead  salt  of 
orthoplumbic  acid^ 

min'i-ver  (mTnri-\er),  n.  [OF.  menu  vair  a  grayish  fur; 
menu  small  -f-  vair  a  kind  of  fur.  See  minute,  a. ;  vair.] 
a  A  fur  esteemed  in  the  Middle  Ages  as  a  part  of  costume. 
It  is  uncertain  whether  it  was  the  fur  of  some  particular 
animal  or  of  different  animals.  Officially,  in  England,  the 
word  has  been  recently  used  to  mean  a  plain  w  hite  fur. 
b  An  ermine  in  its  white  winter  coat.  Eng. 
mink  (tnTqk),  n.  [Cf.  Sw.  7/ie??A\]  1.  The  fur  of  any  of 

the  animals  mentioned  below  (def.  2). 

2.  A  musteline  animal  of  the  genus  Putorius :  orig.,  P.  lu- 
teola  of  northern  Europe;  now-,  usually,  the  North  Ameri¬ 
can  P.  vison ,  related  to  the  weasels,  but  larger  and  having 
artially  webbed  feet.  The  soft,  thick  fur  is  usually  seal- 
row-n  with  a  few  white  spots  on  the  chin  and  breast,  blit 
varies  from  yellowish  brown  nearly  to  black.  Though 
partly  aquatic  in  habits  and  feeding  largely  on  fish,  it 
often  invades  poultry  houses.  A  related  species  (P.  sibiri- 
cus)  occurs  in  Siberia. 

mink  frog.  A  black-spotted  frog  {Rana  septentrional  is)  of 
the  northern  United  States  ;  —  from  its  strong  musky  odor. 
Win/ne-ha'ha(mlu/e-h'ti'ha),  «.  [Prob.  fr.  Minnehaha,  said 
to  be  the  Indian  name  of  falls  in  a  small  stream  emptying 
into  the  Mississippi  near  the  Falls  of  St.  Anthony,  and  to 
mean  *4  Laughing  Water,”  but  actually  being  Dakota  Indian 
for  E.  waterfall.]  In  Longfellow’s  poem  “  Hiawatha,”  a 
Dakota  Indian  maiden  w  ho  becomes  the  wife  of  Hiawatha, 
min'ne-sing'er  (mTn'e-sTng'er',  V.  [G.,  fr.  minne  love  -f- 
singen  to  sing.]  One  of  a  class  of  German  lyric  poets  and 
musicians  who  flourished  from  about  the  middle  of  the 


Japanese  w- ear¬ 
ing  a  Mino. 


of  noble  birth,  and  made  love  and  beauty  the  subjects  of 
their  verses^  which  they  sang  to  their  own  accompani¬ 
ment,  often  in  poetical  contests  at  court, 
rnin'now  (inln'o),  n.  Also  minow.  [ME.  menow ,  cf.  AS. 
viyne  a  kind  of  fish ;  or  also  ME.  menuse ,  OF.  menuise 
small  fish,  which  is  akin  to  E.  minlsh,  minute.]  1.  a  A 
small  European  cyprinoid  fish  ( Phoxinus  phoxinus)  com¬ 
mon  in  gravelly  streams  and  becoming  only  about  three 
inches  long,  b  In  America,  any  of  the  small  species  of  the 
family  Cyprinidae,  or  of  the  killifishes  (fam.  Cyprinodonti- 
dae) ;  also, erroneously  or  loosely,  any  of  various  other  small 
fishes,  including  the  young  of  various  larger  fishes.  In 
New  Zealand,  the  inanga.  See  also  mud  minnow. 

2.  A  live  or  artificial  minnow  used  as  bait  in  fishing, 
mi'no  (me'no),  n.  ;  pi.  -nos  (-noz).  [Jap.]  In  Japan,  a 
kind  of  cape  or  overcoat  of  straw,  rushes, 
or  the  like,  worn  by  laborers. 

Mi  no'an  (mT-no'an),  a.  [L.  Minous ,  fr. 

Minos.  See  Minos.]  Archxol.  Designat¬ 
ing,  or  pertaining  to,  the  prehistoric  cul¬ 
ture  of  Crete,  later  than  Neolithic.  It 
dates  from  about  3000  to  about  1100  B.  c., 
the  period  from  1350  to  1100  b.  c.  corre¬ 
sponding  to  the  Mycenaean, 
mi'nor  (rni'nSr),  a.  [L.,  a  comparative 
with  no  positive  ;  akin  to  G.  minder  less, 

OHG.  minniro ,  a.,  min ,  adv.,  Icel.  minni , 

а. ,  minnr ,  adv.,  Goth,  minniza ,  a.,  mins, 
adv.,  Ir.  &  Gael,  min  small,  tender,  L. 
minuere  to  lessen,  Gr.  ptwOen/,  Skr.  mi  to 
damage  :  cf.  OF.  rrienor,  whence  ME.  me- 
nour.  Cf.  minish,  minister,  minus,  minute.] 

1.  Inferior  in  bulk,  degree,  importance, 
etc.;  less  ;  smaller;  as,  minor  divisions; 
of  minor  importance  ;  a  minor  poet. 

2.  Music,  a  Less  by  a  half  step  than  the  corresponding 
major  interval; — of  a  second,  third,  sixth,  or  seventh 
(now  sometimes  also  of  a  fourth,  fifth,  or  octave),  a  half 
step  less  than  the  major  second,  etc.  (or  perfect  fourth, 
etc.).  Thus  the  minor  second  is  the  interval  of  a  half  step ; 
the  minor  third,  a  step  and  a  half,  etc.  See  interval,  G  ; 
major,  a.,  4  a.  b  Less  by  a  comma;  —  of  a  step  or  “  tone.” 
See  major,  a.,  4  b.  C  Distant  by  a  minor  interval  ;  — of 
a  tone  ;  as,  E  is  the  minor  third  of  C.  Cf.  major,  a.,  4  c. 
d  See  mensurable  music. 

3.  Not  having  reached  the  age  of  majority. 

4.  In  English  boys’  schools,  second  in  age  or  school  stand¬ 
ing  of  two  namesakes  ;  —  the  adjective  being  added  to  the 
boy’s  family  name  ;  as,  Smith  minor.  Cf.  major. 

5.  Amer.  Univ.  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  designating  a  minor  ; 
as,  a  minor  course.  See  minor,  n.,  7. 

б.  Constituting  the  minority  ;  as,  the  minor  vote  ;  — con¬ 
trasted  with  major. 

minor  axis,  the  shorter  axis  in  an  ellipse;  the  conjugate 
axis.  —  m.  baron,  Eng.  Hist.,  one  of  those  barons  w  ho  were 
summoned  to  council  and  to  military  service  only  by  a  gen¬ 
eral  proclamation  of  the  sheriff  given  in  the  county  courts, 
as  distinguished  from  the  great  oarons.  —  m.  cadence.  See 
cadence,  3.  —  m.  canons.  Eccl.  See  2d  canon.  —  m.  charge. 
India.  See  charge,  n.,  134).  —  m.  chord  or  triad.  See  under 
triad,  2.  —  m.  coins,  coins  of  nonprecious  metal.  U.  8. 
The  only  minor  coins  now-  issued  by  the  United  States  are 
the  five-cent  nickel  piece  and  the  one-cent  bronze  piece. 
Cf.  subsidiary  coins.  —  m.  determinant.  Math.,  the  determi¬ 
nant  of  the  constituents  (taken  in  order)  left  on  deleting 
the  same  number  of  columns  and  of  rows  in  a  determinant ; 
—  called  minor  with  respect  to  the  so-called  comple¬ 
mentary  determinant  (called  also  complementary  minor) 
formed  of  the  constituents  (taken  in  order)  that,  are 
deleted  twice.  —  M.  Friar,  or  Friar  Minor,  a  Franciscan; 
now,  one  of  a  certain  body  of  Franciscans.  See  Observ- 
antine.  —  m.  key,  Music,  a  key  or  tonality  in  the  minor 
mode  ;  hence,  fig.  in  allusion  to  the  eff  ect  of  melancholy  or 

fiathos  of  this  key.  In  naming  the  key,  minor  follows  the 
etter  ;  as,  C  minor.  —  m.  mode  or  scale  Music,  a  See  mode. 
n.,  1  (3) ;  6th  scale,  3  a  (2).  b  Any  scale  in  a  minor  mode.  — 
m.  orders.  R.  C.  A'  East.  Ch.  See  order,  n„  Eccl.  —  m.  planet. 
=  asteroid,  1.  —  m.  premise,  Logic,  the  premise  of  a  syllo¬ 
gism  in  which  the  minor  and  middle  terms  are  compared. 
See  mode,  3  b.  — M.  Prophets.  See  Old  Testament.  —  m. 
surgery,  surgery  involving  the  more  simple  operations,  as 
the  application  of  dressings  and  bandages.  —  m.  tactics. 
Mil.  See  tactics,  1,  CH.  —  m.  tenace.  Whist.  See  tenace.  — 
m.  term  of  a  syllogism.  Logic,  a  term  w'hich  appears  in  the 
minor  premise  and  forms  the  subject  of  the  conclusion. 
See  mode,  3  b. 

mi'nor,  n.  1.  [cap.]  A  Minorite;  a  Franciscan  friar. 

2.  Logic.  The  minor  term,  that  is,  the  subject  of  the  con¬ 
clusion;  also,  the  minor  premise,  that  is,  that  premise 
which  contains  the  minor  term  ;  in  hypothetical  syllogisms, 
the  categorical  premise.  It  is  the  second  proposition  of  a 
regular  syllogism,  as  in  the  following  :  Every  act  of  injus¬ 
tice  partakes  of  meanness  ;  to  take  money  from  another 
by  fraud  is  an  act  of  injustice ;  therefore,  the  taking  of 
money  from  another  by  fraud  partakes  of  meanness. 

3.  A  person  of  either  sex  under  full  age  or  majority,  that 
is,  one  who  has  not  attained  the  age  at  which  full  civil 
rights  are  accorded  ;  an  infant ;  in  England  and  generally  in 
the  United  States,  one  under  twrenty-one  years  of  age  (see 
infant,  age).  A  minor  attains  full  age  at  the  beginning 
of  the  day  preceding  the  21st  anniversary  of  his  birth.  In 
hereditary  monarchies  the  minority  of  a  sovereign  ends 
at  an  earlier  age  than  that  of  a  subject.  The  sovereign  of 
Great  Britain  as  such  has  no  minority,  and  his  minority 
in  a  private  capacity  ends  upon  the  completion  of  the 
eighteenth  year  of  his  age. 

4.  Scots  Law.  Sometimes,  specif.,  a  person  over  the  age 
of  pupillarity  but  not  of  full  age. 

5.  Math.  =  minor  determinant. 

6.  Music,  a  =  minor  chord,  key,  or  mode,  b  See  under 

CHANGE  RINGING. 


min  is-te'ri  al  (-te'rT-dl).  a. 


slb'Y-le).  [L.]  The  smallest 
noticeable  extent, 
min'i-mus  ( mYn'Y-mhs),  a.  [L.] 
Lit.,  leant  :  —  applied  in  some 
schools  to  the  youngest  or  lowest 
in  standing  of  several  pupils  of 
the  same  surname, 
min  i-og'ra-pher  (mYn'Y-Og'rd- 
ffr),  n.  [mini uni  +  -gra//her.] 
One  who  paints  or  writes  with 
red  color,  as  vermilion.  Obs.  — 
min  i-og'ra  phy  (-tt),  n.  Obs. 
jnin'ion.  Var.  of  m  inn  ion. 
mln'lon  ate.  «.  Minion.  Ob«. 
minion  drake.  Ordnance.  A 
•mall  cannon  of  the  17th  cen¬ 
tury.  Obs.  or  Hist. 


[L.  ministerialis :  cf.  F.  mi- 


12th  to  the  middle  of  the  14th  century.  They  wrere  chiefly 


7.  Amer.  Univ.  A  subject  of  study,  usually  nearly  related 


min  ion-ette'  (mTn'vun-Ct'),  a- 
[Cf.  mio  sirs  ETTE.  J  Small  :  deli¬ 
cate.  Obs.  [ette.  I 

min  ion-ette'.  Var.  of  mionon-] 
min'ion  ing  (mTn'yun-Tng),  n. 
Caressing.  Ohs.  [-ISM.I 

min'ion-ism  i-Tz’m),  n.  See| 
min'ion  ize,  r.  t.  Sc  i.  See  -ize. 
min'ion-ly.  adv.  Like  a  minion; 
daintily. 

min'ion-proof  ,  a.  Mil.  Proof 
against  minion  projectiles.  Obs. 
min'ion-ahip,  n.  See -ship. 
min'ious  (mln'yui),  a.  TL. 
minium  red  lead.]  Red  1  i lc  e 
minium.  Obs.  [ishes.l 

min'ish  er.  n.  One  who  min- 1 


min'ish-ment.  n.  Diminution. 
Obs. 

min  is-te’/lo,  n.  Diminutive  of 
minister.  Contemptuous.  Obs. 
min  is-te'ri-al.  »»■  Feudal  Sys¬ 
tem.  An  administrative  house¬ 
hold  officer.  Rare.  [See -ism.  1 
min  is-te'ri-al-isra  (-Tz’m),  ».| 
min  is-te  ri-al'i-ty  (mTn'Ta-te'- 
rl-al'T-tT).  n.  Quality  or  state 
of  being  ministerial, 
min  is  te'ri-al-ly,  adv.  of  minis¬ 
terial.  [-NESS.  I 

min  is-te'ri-al-nesB,  v.  See| 
min 'is-ter  ship',  u.  See  ship. 
min'is-ter-y.  +  ministry. 
ministral.  «.  [Cf.  F.  ministral.] 


Ministerial;  serviential.  Obs. 
min'is-trate,  v.  t.  [L  ministra- 
/»«,]>.  p.]  To  administer.  Obs. 
min'is-tress  (mfn'lB-treB), 
fern.  Of  MINISTRER. 
min'is-try-Bhip'.  n.  See  -ship 
min'i-ta-bund'  (-T-td-bfind7),  a. 
IL.  minitabundus,  fr.  minitari, 
freq.  of  nt  i  n  a  ri  to  threaten.) 
Threatening.  R.  Oxf.  E.  D 
min'i-tant.  a.  [L.  mini  tans,  p. 
pr.  |  Threatening.  Rare. 

Min  i-ta'ri  (min'I-ta're),  n.  = 
H  IDATSA. 

min'i-vet  (mYn'Y-v&t),  n.  Any 
of  several  shrikelike  birds  of 
the  genus  Pericrncnt us  of  India 


and  adjacent  regions, 
mink'er-y  (mYijk'Sr-Y),  n.  A 
place  where  minks  are  bred  for 
their  fur  or  for  ratting. 
Min-ko'pi.  Var.  of  Mincoime. 
minn.  Ir.  A  return!.  Var.  of  mind. 
Minn.  Abbr.  Minnesota. 

II  Min'ne-lied  (mYn'?-let'),  n.  ; 
pi.  -LiEDKK  (-le'dSr).  [G.]  One 
of  the  songs  of  the  minnesing¬ 
ers  ;  a  song  in  their  style, 
min'ne-aong  (-P-sfingv),  n.  [G. 
Mi nnesaityA  =  M l N nki.i  e n.  R. 
min  ne-so'tase'i  rnYn/?-s<5'taz/). 
-ti-are'  (-tY-ar'),  n.  See  pp.TRor;- 
R  '  PH  V.  [H  IDATSA.  I 

Min  ne-ta'ree  (-tii're),  n.  =| 


Min'ni  (mtn'T).  Bib. 

Min'nie  (mYn'Y),  n.  [Cf.  G. 
Minna.']  Lit.,  remembrance  ; 
love:  —  fern.  prop.  name.  Often 
used  as  a  nickname  for  Mart. 
min'nie.  n.  A  child’s  diminu¬ 
tive  of  mother.  Scot,  if  Dial. 
Eng. 

mln'ni-kin.  Var.  of  minikin. 
Min'nith  ( mYn'Yth).  Bib. 
min'ny  (-T),  n.  A  minnow.  Col- 
log. 

mi'no  bird  (ml'nS).  A  myna. 
Mi  no'ian  (m  Y-n  5'y  d>  n).  a. 
Prob.,  pert,  to  Minos.  Obs 
minon.  +  myna. 
mi'nor.  Erron.  var.  of  myna. 


ale,  senate,  dire,  &m,  account,  arm,  ask,  sold ;  eve,  event,  find,  recent,  maker ;  Ice,  ill ;  old,  obey,  orb,  6dd,  s&ft,  connect ;  use,  unite,  firn,  up,  circus,  menu  : 

U  Foreign  Word*  f  Obsolete  Variant  oC  +  combined  with.  =  equals. 
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to  the  major  subject,  pursued  by  a  candidate  for  a  higher 
degree,  less  time  being  devoted  to  it  than  to  the  major 
subject.  See  major,  n.,  4. 

ml  no  rat'  (me'uo-rat'),  n.  [G.  Cf.  minor,  a.]  Law.  A 
custom  or  right,  analogous  to  borough-English  in  England, 
formerly  existing  in  various  parts  of  Europe,  and  surviving 
in  parts  of  Germany  and  Austria,  by  which  certain  entailed 
estates,  as  a  homestead  and  adjacent  laud,  descend  to  the 
youngest  male  heir. 

Ml  nor'ca  (ml-n6r'kd),  n.  [Sp.  Menorca.  See  Gaz.l 
One  of  a  breed  of  smooth-legged  domestic  fowls  similar  in 
form  to  the  leghorns,  but  larger.  The  principal  variety  is 
pure  black,  and  single-combed;  but  white  and  also  rose- 
combed  varieties  are  bred 

Mi'nor-ite  (mi'nflr-it),  n.  [L.  minor  less.  Cf.  2d  minor, 

1. ]  1.  A  Franciscan  friar. 

2.  [/.  c.]  One  of  a  minor  grade  or  standing.  Obs.  R. 
ml  nor'i-ty  (mY-n5r'T-tT),  n.  ;  pi.  -ties  (-tlz).  [Cf.  F.  mi- 

norite,  LL.  minor  itas.  See  minor,  a.  »£  ?*.]  1.  State  of 
being  less  or  small.  Obs. 

2.  The  smaller  number  ;  the  smaller  in  number  of  two  ag¬ 
gregates; —  opposed  to  majority;  as,  the  minoiity  must 
be  ruled  by  the  majority. 

3.  Quality  #r  state  of  being  a  minor,  or  under  age. 

Mi'nos  (nii'nbs),  n.  [Gr.  Or.  Myth.  A  king  and 

lawgiver  of  Crete,  son  of  Zeus  and  Europa.  After  death  he 
was  made  a  judge  of  the  dead  in  Hades.  A  second  Minos, 
grandson  of  the  first,  was,  according  to  later  traditions 
the  husband  of  Pasiphae,  the  father  of  Ariadne,  the  builder 
of  the  Labyrinth,  and  the  oppressor  of  Athens.  Cf .  Mino¬ 
taur,  Pasiphae,  Theseus. 

Min'o-taur  (mlu'o-tor),  n.  [L.  Minotaur  us,  Gr.  Mu/wtov- 
poi ;  MiVok  Minos  (the  husband  of  Pasiphae)  -f-  raiipos  a 
bull:  cf.  F.  Minotaure.]  Gr.  Myth.  A  monster,  half 
man  and  half  bull,  the  offspring  of  Pasiphae  (which  see). 
It  was  confined  in  the  labyrinth  constructed  by  Daedalus 
in  Crete,  where  it  devoured  the  periodical  tribute  of  seven 
youths  and  seven  maidens  sent  by  Athens,  until  Theseus, 
volunteering  as  one  of  the  chosen  seven,  slew  the  monster 
and  released  Athens  from  the  tribute.  See  Ariadne. 
minister  (mTn'ster),  n.  [AS.  rnynster ,  fr.  L.  monasterium. 
See  monastery.]  1.  A  monastery.  Obs. 

2.  A  church  of  a  monastery.  The  name  is  often  retained 
and  applied  to  the  church  after  the  monastery  has  ceased 
to  exist  (as  Beverley  Minster,  York  Minster,  etc.),  and  is 
also  improperly  used  for  any  large  church, 
min'strel  (niTn'strel),  n.  [ME.  minstrel,  menestral ,  men- 
strel,  OF.  meneslrel,  fr.  LL.  ministralis,  ministerial is,  serv¬ 
ant,  workman  (cf.  ministrellus  harpist),  fr.  L.  ministerium 
service,  minister  servant.  See  ministry,  minister  ;  cf. 
ministerial.]  1.  One  of  a  medieval  class  of  musical  en¬ 
tertainers,  esp.  such  as  sang  verses  to  the  accompaniment 
of  a  harp  or  other  instrument.  The  better  sort  were  poets 
as  well  as  musicians,  and  were  held  in  high  repute.  Others 
combined  singing  or  reciting  and  playing  with  acrobatic, 
juggling,  and  other  tricks,  and  in  time  fell  to  the  level  of 
mere  mountebanks.  See  bard,  gleeman,  jongleur. 

2.  Hence,  a  poet ;  a  musician.  Poetic. 

3.  One  of  a  troupe  of  musical  performers  and  comedians, 
of  a  kind  originating  early  in  the  19th  century  in  the 
United  States,  typically  giving  a  program  of  negro  melo¬ 
dies,  jokes,  and  impersonations,  and  usually  blacked  in  im¬ 
itation  of  negroes  ;  —  commonly  called  negro  minstrels. 
Minstrel  of  the  Border.  Sir  Walter  Scott  (1771-1832). 

min'strel  sy  (-si),  n.  [AF.  menestralsie.]  1.  The  arts 
and  occupation  of  minstrels  ;  the  singing  and  playing  of  a 
minstrel. 

2.  A  collective  body  of  minstrels,  or  musicians ;  also,  a  col¬ 
lective  body  of  minstrels’  songs.  “ Minstrelsy  of  heaven.” 
Milton.  “  Minstrelsy  of  the  Scottish  Border.”  Scott. 

3.  Musical  instruments.  Obs. 

mint  (mint),  n.  [AS.  minte,  fr.  L.  menta,  mentha ,  Gr. 
fiu-Oa,  yiuOrj]  An  aromatic  plant  of  the  genus  Mentha; 
by  extension,  any  plant  of  the  Menthaceae,  or  mint  family. 
The  various  species  of  mint  used  for  flavoring,  condiments, 
etc.,  owe  their  properties  to  certain  essential  oils.  See 
peppermint,  spearmint,  etc. ;  also  MenYha. 
mint,  n.  [AS.  mynel  money,  coin,  fr.  L.  moneta  the  mint, 
coined  money,  fr.  Moneta ,  a  surname  of  Juno,  in  whose 
temple  at  Rome  money  was  coined  ;  akin  to  inonere  to 
warn,  admonish,  AS.  manian ,  and  to  E.  mind.  See  mind  ; 
cf.  money,  monition.]  1.  A  coin  ;  money.  Obs. 

2  A  place  where  money  is  coined,  usually  by  public 
authority  ;  as,  the  mint  at  San  Francisco. 

3.  A  plant  for  coining  money.  Now  Rare. 

4  A  place  where  anything  is  manufactured  or  fabricated  ; 
—  usually  fig.  “  A  mint  of  phrases.”  Shak. 

But  thou  and  I  are  one  in  kind. 

As  molded  like  in  nature’s  mint.  Tennyson. 

6.  The  product  of  a  mint ;  mintage;  coinage.  Obs. 

6.  A  great  supply  of  money,  such  as  issues  from  a  mint ; 
a  vast  sum  or  amount ;  as,  he  inherited  a  mint  of  money. 
And  then  to  me  demanding  why  :  *•  O,  sir,  .  .  . 

God  knows  ;  he  has  a  mint  of  reasons.  Ask.”  Tennyson. 
mint,  v.  t.  ;  mint'ed  ;  mint'ing.  1.  To  make  by  stamping, 
as  money  ;  to  coin  ;  to  stamp  and  make  into  money. 


mi/nor-age(mI'n<5r-Ai),n.  Legal 
status  of  minority.  Rare. 
zninorand,  u.  (L.  minorandus , 
gerundive  of  mmorare  to  dimin¬ 
ish.]  =  MINUEND.  Obs. 
mi 'nor  ate  (ml'ntfr-St).  v.  t.  [L. 
minoratu s,  p.  p.  of  nnnorare.  to 
diminish.]  To  diminish  ;  cur¬ 
tail.  —  mi  nor  a'tlon  (-a'shan), 
n.  liof/i  /;<i  rt  [Ob*.  I 

ml'no-ra  tive.  a.  Jr  n.  Laxative  I 
Mi  nor'can  (mY-nor'kt/n),  a. 
nt  or  pert,  to  Minorca  or  Minor¬ 
can  lRare.\ 

mi'nor-ess,  n.  A  female  minor.  | 
Mi'nor-ess,  n.  [Cf.  OF.  Mencu- 
re ;w.]  R.  C.  Cn.  A  Clare. 
Mi'nor-ist,  n.  =  Minorite.  R. 
mi'nor  ship,  n.  See  -ship. 
mi  not'  (me'no'),  n.  [F.]  An 
old  French  dry  measure  varying 
witli  the  locality  and  commod¬ 
ity.  Its  value  for  grain  at  Paris 
was  three  boisseaux,  or  about  39 
liters.  See  measure. 

Mi  not'to’s  cell  (mY-nfit'tfiz). 
Elec.  A  modified  Daniell’s  cell 
having  at  the  bottom  a  copper 
disk  covered  with  crystals  of 
copper  sulphate.  These  in  turn 
are  covered  with  a  thick  layer 
of  sand  or  sawdust  moistened 
with  ncidulnterl  water,  and  on 


top  of  all  rests  a  zinc  plate, 
minour.  +  miner,  minor,  n. 
minow.  f  minnow. 

Min.  Plen.  Abbr.  Minister  Plen¬ 
ipotentiary.  (Resident.! 

Min.  Res.'  Abbr.  Minister! 
minse.  d*  minc  e. 
mins'ed  ness.  n.  Mincing  affect¬ 
edness.  Obs.  [O').*.  I 

mln'si  cal.  a.  Prob  .  mincing.  | 
mins'ing,  n.  [Cf.  min  to  re¬ 
mind.]  Remembrunee.  Obs. 
min'si  tive,  a.  Prob.,  given  to 
mincing.  Obs. 
min'ster  +  minister. 
minstracie,  minstralcy-  +  min¬ 
strelsy.  [ster.I 

mtn'stre-  +  minister,  min-| 
min'strel.  v.  t.  To  celebrate  in 
song.  [strel.  RareA 

min'strel-ess.  n.  A  female  mm-| 
min'strel-ship.  n.  See -ship. 
mint.  n.  [Grig,  uncert.  ;  cf. 
minute,  n.  Sc  rt.l  A  mite  infest¬ 
ing  flour  or  cheese  Obs.  or 
Dial.  Eng. 

mint.  »\  t.  Sc  »•  fAS.  niyntan.] 
Archaic  or  Scot.  Sc  Dial.  Eng 

1.  To  think  ;  intend  ;  purpose. 

2.  To  attempt  ;  endeavor  ;  ven¬ 
ture  ;  to  aim,  as  a  blow  ;  to  make 
a  feint  at  ;  to  feign.  f  Obs.  I 

3.  To  mention;  also,  to  address.  | 


2.  Fig. :  To  produce  as  a  mint  produces  coin  ;  to  coin  ; 
fabricate  ;  invent. 

Titles  ...  of  such  natures  as  may  be  easily  minted.  Bacsn. 

Words,  such  as  are  daily  minted.  Evelyn 

inint'age  (mTn'taj),  n.  1.  Act  or  process  of  minting  coin  ; 
hence,  production  or  fabrication  as  if  by  minting  ;  coinage. 
Literary  theories  of  modern  mintage.  Sir  Henry  Maine. 

2.  The  coin,  or  other  production,  of  a  mint;  coinage. 

Stamped  in  clay,  a  heavenly  mintage.  Sterling. 

3.  The  cost  of  coining,  or  the  duty,  or  charge,  paid  to  the 
mint  for  coining. 

4  The  stamp  impressed  upon  a  coin  in  minting, 
mint'man  (mlnt'mdn),  n.  ;  pi.  -men  (-men).  One  skilled 
in  coining,  or  in  coins  ;  a  coiner.  Now  Rare. 
mint  mark-  A  special  mark  placed  upon  a  coin  at  the 
time  of  coinage  to  identify  the  mint, 
mint'master  (-mas'ter),  n.  1.  The  master  or  manager  of 
a  mint. 

2.  One  apt  in,  or  given  to,  coining  words,  etc.  Obs.  or  R. 
mint  sauce.  1.  A  sauce  of  vinegar  and  sugar  flavored 
with  spearmint  leaves. 

2.  Money.  Slang ,  Eng. 

min'u  end  (inTn'u-eiid),  n.  [L.  minuendus  to  be  dimin¬ 
ished,  fr.  minuere  to  lessen,  diminish.  See  minish.] 
Arilh.  The  number  or  magnitude  from  which  another 
number  or  magnitude  is  to  be  subtracted, 
min  u  et'  (mTn'u-St';  mTn'u-8t;  277),  n.  \¥.  menuel,fv. 
menu  small,  L.  minutus  small.  So  called  on  account  of 
the  short  steps  of  the  dance.  See  3d  minute.]  1.  A  slow 
graceful  dance,  consisting  of  a  coupee,  a  high  step,  and  a 
balance.  It  originated  in  France  about  1650.  and  was  intro¬ 
duced  into  England  through  the  court  of  Charles  II.,  and 
remained  in  fashion  until  tne  19th  century. 

2.  Music.  A  piece  of  music  to  regulate  the  movement  of  such 
a  dance,  or  having  its  rhythm  and  spirit,  commonly  in  3-4, 
sometimes  in  3-8,  measure.  The  minuet  was  often  a  move¬ 
ment  in  the  old  suite,  and  in  the  later  sonata  and  symphony. 
It  was  changed,  typically,  from  two  repeated  8-measure 
divisions  to  two  contrasted  16-measure  ones,  the  second  of 
which  (the  trio )  was  in  three-part  harmony.  See  scherzo. 
mi'nus  (mi'niis),  a.  [L.,  neut.  of  minor.  See  minor,  a.  ;  cf. 
mis-,  fr.  French.]  1.  Subtracting;  taking  away;  less;  — 
having  a  quasi  prepositional  force,  and  used  orally  to  ren¬ 
der  the  sign  — ;  as,  five  minus  four.  Opposed  to  plus. 

2.  Indicating  subtraction  or  requiring  to  be  subtracted  ; 
negative  (in  mode  or  direction  of  reckoning) ;  not  positive ; 
as,  the  minus  sign  [— ] ;  a  minus  quantity  or  value  ;  —  used 
orally  to  render  the  sign  — .  Opposed  to  plus. 

3.  Deprived  of  ;  without;  wanting  ;  having  lost ;  as,  he  was 
minus  his  hat ;  he  was  minus  $50  or  $50  minus.  Colloq. 
minus  charge.  Elec.,  a  negative  charge.  —  m.  sight  or  reading. 
Sure.  =  foresight,  4  a.  —  m.  sign,  a  Math.  The  sign  — 
(opposed  in  signification  to  +,  or  plus  sign),  indicating 
that  the  quantity  to  which  it  is  prefixed  is  to  be  subtracted 
from  the  preceding  quantity,  or  is  to  be  reckoned  from 
zero  in  the  opposite  direction  to  that  of  quantities  having 
the  plus  sign  either  expressed  or  understood.  It  is  read 
minus ;  thus,  in  a  —  b  (a  minus  b)  b  is  to  be  subtracted  from 
a  ;  and  — 10°  (minus  ten  degrees)  on  a  thermometer  means 
10°  below  the  zero  of  the  scale,  b  Symbolic  Logic.  (1)  A 
sign  of  negation  ;  sometimes,  equivalent  to  “  is  not ;  ”  some¬ 
times,  a  prefix  to  indicate  a  negative  term.  (2)  The  indi¬ 
cation  of  a  process  of  generalization  by  removal  of  an  at¬ 
tribute  or  of  a  limiting  class.  —  m.  thread,  Mech.,  a  screw 
thread  on  a  bolt  whose  diameter  is  the  same  as  that  at  the 
top  of  the  thread  ;  —  opposed  to  plus  thread. 

mi'nus.  n.  The  minus  sign  ;  also,  a  minus  quantity, 
mi-nus'cule  (mT-nus'kul),  n.  [L.  minuscidus  rather 
small,  fr.  minus  less:  cf.  F.  minuscule.]  Paleography.  A 
small  Roman  letter  as  distinguished  from  a  capital  or 
uncial ;  the  small  cursive  writing  developed  from  the  uncial 
about  000-900  a.  d.  ;  a  manuscript  written  in  such  script. 

—  mi  nus'cu-lar  (mt-nus'ku-lar),  a. 

mi-nus'cule,  a.  1.  In,  or  the  size  or  style  of,  minuscules. 
2.  Very  small ;  diminutive  ;  petty  ;  insignificant, 
min'ute  (mTn'Tt),  n.  [LL.  minuta  a  small  portion,  small 
coin,  fr.  L.  minutus  small :  cf.  F.  minute.  See  3d  minute.] 

1.  The  sixtieth  part  of  a  unit,  esp.  of  an  hour  or  a  degree  ; 
sixty  seconds.  Abbr.  m.  ;  as,  4  h.  30  m. 

Ptolemy,  following  the  Babylonians  (who  divided 
the  circle  into  360  degrees),  divided  the  diameter  into  120 
equal  cuts  (Tfx-qfxara),  each  of  these  into  60  equal  parts 
(called  in  Latin  partes  minutse  primus),  each  of  these  into 
60  equal  parts  (partes  minutse  secundae),  whence  the 
names  minutes,  primes,  and  seconds. 

Minute,  as  a  unit  of  time,  is  used  in  combination  with 
units  of  rate,  in  naming  certain  units  of  amount ;  as,  am¬ 
pere  minute  (see  ampere  hour),  etc. 

2.  Geom.  The  sixtieth  part  of  a  degree;  sixty  seconds ; 

—  called  specif,  minute  of  arc.  Symbol,  (') :  as,  10°  20'. 
A  minute  of  a  great  circle  on  the  earth’s  surface  is  a  geo¬ 
graphical,  or  nautical,  mile.  See  mile. 

3.  A  point  of  time  ;  a  moment. 

1  go  this  minute  to  attend  the  king.  Dryden. 

4.  A  rch.  A  fixed  part  of  a  module.  See  module.  Differ¬ 
ent  writers  take  as  the  minute  one  twelfth,  one  eighteenth, 
one  thirtieth,  or  one  sixtieth  part  of  the  module. 

5.  Amite;  a  half  farthing.  Obs.  Wycliffe  (MarkxWA*!). 


6  A  very  small  part  of  anything,  or  anything  very  small 
or  of  small  importance  ;  a  jot ;  a  tittle.  Obs. 

Minutes  and  circumstances  of  his  passion.  Jer.  Taylor. 
7-  a  A  memorandum  or  draft,  as  of  instructions  to  an 
ambassador  ;  a  note  to  preserve  the  memory  of  anything  ; 
a6,  to  take  minutes  of  a  contract ;  to  take  minutes  of  a 
conversation  or  debate,  b  Specif.  :  pi.  The  official  rec¬ 
ord  made  of  the  transactions  or  proceedings  at  a  meeting 
of  an  organized  body,  as  of  the  stockholders  or  directors 
of  a  corporation. 

8  Scots  Law.  A  notice  of  intention  presented  to  the  court 
by  a  party  to  a  suit. 

Syn.  —  See  instant. 

minute  of  arc.  =  minute,  2.  —  m.  of  procedure.  Scols  Law. 
See  declaration,  n.,  5. 

min'ute  (mTn'Tt),  v.  t. ;  min'ut-ed  (-Tt-Sd);  min'ut-ino 
(-Tt-Tng).  1.  To  determine  to  the  minute  ;  to  ascertain 
or  note  exactly  the  time,  speed,  duration,  or  the  like,  of  ; 
to  time  ;  as,  to  minute  a  race  horse  in  a  tria. ;  to  minute  the 
duration  of  an  eclipse.  Chiefly  Eng.  Oxf.  E.  D. 

2.  To  make  a  minute  or  a  brief  summary  of  ;  to  incorpo¬ 
rate  or  enter  in  the  minutes  of  any  body  ;  also,  to  make  a 
draft  of. 

The  Empress  of  Russia,  with  her  own  hand,  minuted  an  edict 
for  universal  tolerance.  Bancroft. 

mi  nute'  (mT-nut';  mi-nut';  277),  a.  [L.  minutus ,  p.  p. 
of  minuere  to  lessen.  See  minish,  minor  ;  cf.  menu,  minu¬ 
et.]  1.  Very  small ;  little;  slight;  as,  a  minute  period 
of  time  ;  a  minute  speck. 

2.  Of  very  small  importance ;  petty;  trifling. 

3.  Marked  by,  or  paying,  attention  to  small  things  or 
small  details  ;  extremely  accurate  ;  particular  ;  precise  ; 
as,  a  minute  observer  ;  a  minute  record  ;  minute  criticism. 

4.  Small  or  lesser;  —  chiefly  Scot.,  in  “ minute  [small] 
tithes.”  Obs. 

Syn.  —  See  small,  circumstantial. 

minute  anatomy,  microscopic  anatomy;  histology.  —  M. 
Philosopher.  =  Alciphron,  1. 

min'ute  bell  (mTu'it).  A  cell,  or  the  sound  of  a  bell,  tolled 
at  intervals  of  a  minute,  as  to  give  notice  of  a  death, 
minute  book  A  book  in  which  written  minutes,  or  rec¬ 
ords,  are  entered. 

minute  glass.  A  sandglass  for  measuring  a  minute, 
minute  hand.  The  long  hand  of  a  watch  or  clock,  which 
makes  the  circuit  in  an  hour,  and  marks  the  minutes, 
min'nte-ly  (mTn'Tt-lT),  a.  [From  1st  minute.]  Happening 
every  minute  ;  continual ;  unceasing, 
min'ute-ly,  adv.  Every  minute  ;  from  minute  to  minute. 
Minutely  proclaimed  in  thunder  from  heaven.  Hammond. 


mi-nute'ly  (mT-nut'lt ;  mi-),  adv.  [From  3d  minute.]  In 
a  minute  manner  or  degree;  with  minuteness;  exactly; 
precisely  ;  closely. 

min'ute  man  (mTn'Tt-mSn),  n.  ;  pi. 

-men.  Amer.  Hist.  One  of  a  class  of 
armed  citizens  who  pledged  themselves 
to  take  the  field  at  a  minute’s  notice, 
during,  and  immediately  previous  to, 
the  War  of  Independence.  Sometimes, 
as  in  Massachusetts,  they  were  regu¬ 
larly  enrolled  as  militia, 
min'ute  mark.  A  mark  (')  used  to  ex¬ 
press  chronological  or  geographical 
minutes. 

mi  nute'ness  (mY-nut'nSs;  mi-),  n. 

Quality  of  being  minute  ;  specif  :  a 
Extreme  smallness  in  6ize  or  degree, 
b  Attention  to  small  things  or  details; 
extreme  precision. 

min'ute  wheel  Horol.  The  wheel  that 
actuates  a  minute  hand, 
mi-nu'ti-a  (mT-nu'shT-d),  n.  ;  pi.  -tije  ’ 

(-e).  [L.,  fr.  minutus  small,  minute.  Stntueof  Minnteman 

See  3d  MINUTE.]  A  minute,  precise,  Concord;  Mai?  ’  “ 
or  minor  particular  or  detail ;  a  petty 
or  small  matter  or  thing  ;  —  used  chiefly  in  pi. 
minx  (inTqks),  n.  [Perh.  of  LG.  origin  ;  cf.  LG.  minsk 
wench,  jade,  hussy,  D.  mensch  ;  which  is  the  san  e  word 
as  D.  &  G.  mensch  man,  human  being,  OHG.  mennisco , 
AS.  mennisc,  fr.  man;  or  cf.  E.  minikin.  Cf.  man.]  1.  A 
pet  dog.  Obs. 

2.  A  wanton  woman.  Obs. 

3.  Apertgirl;  asaucyjade; — now  generally  used  playfully, 
min'y  (min'T),  a.  Pertaining  to,  or  like,  a  mine. 
Mi'o-cene  (mi'6-sen),  a.  [Gr.  peimv  less  -f-  icatvo?  new, 

recent.]  Geol.  Pert,  to  or  designating  a  period  of  the  Ter¬ 


tian’.  preceding  the  Pliocene.  See  geology  ;  tertiary.— n. 
The  Miocene  period  or  system.  — Mi  o-cen'ic  (-sgn'Tk),  a. 
Mio-hlp'  PUS  (-lilp'ds),  n.  [NL.  ;  Gr.  neu uv  less  -f-  tirrro? 
horse.]  Paleon.  A  genus  of  extinct  horselike  perissodactyl 
mammals,  about  the  size  of  a  sheep,  from  the  Miocene  of 
North  America.  The  feet  were  three-toed,  with  the  middle 
toe  much  enlarged,  and  the  teeth  rather  short-crowned, 
miq'ue-let  (nnk'e-lSt),  n.  [Sp.  miquelele :  cf.  F.  miquelet.] 
1.  A  bandit  of  the  Pyrenees.  Obs. 

2  Mil.  a  An  irregular  or  partisan  soldier  during  the  Pen- 


4.  To  suggest  or  insinuate  ;  hint 
at  :  also,  to  mimic. 
mint,n.  [From  mint  to  think.) 
Obs.  or  Scot.  Sc  Dial.  Eng. 
1.  Thought;  intention  Obs 
2  Aim  :  attempt ;  endeavor. 

3.  A  blow  :  a  feint. 

Min'ta-ka  (mYn'td-kd).  n.  [Ar. 
mint  ana  h  belt.]  See  star. 
mint  bush.  Any  Australian 
shrub  of  the  genus  I’rostan- 
thera. 

mint  camphor.  Menthol, 
mint'er.  n.  [Cf.  AS.  mynetcre. 
E.  monetary  ]  One  who  minte. 
mint'er,  ».  <  >ne  of  the  residents, 
chiefly  debtors,  in  Southwark, 
London,  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
mint.  Obs.  [Menthacea;.  I 
mint  family.  Bot.  The  family  | 
mint  geranium  =  costmary. 
mint  hog.  An  Irish  shilling 
Slang ,  Irish.  Oxf.  E.  I) 

minting  mill.  A  coining  press, 
mint'jac  (mtnt'jJlk).  Var.  of 
MUNT.IAC. 

mint  julep.  =  JULEP, 
mint'mak'er,  n.  Also  mint  man. 
A  coiner.  Obs. 
mint  par.  See  par,  n.,  1. 
mint  stamp.  =  mint  mark. 
mint  tree.  =  mint  bush. 
mint'while',  u.  [See  minute. 


n. ;  while,  n.]  A  moment;  a 
minute.  Obs. 

mint'wort/  (mYnt'wGrt' ),  n  A 
mint.  Rare.  Lind  toy 

raint'y  (min'tt),  a.  Having  the 
flavor  of  mint.  [minaway.I 
min'u  a  (mTn'fl-a).  Var.  otj 
minuate.  v.  t.  [From  L.  minu¬ 
ere.)  To  diminish.  Obs 
min  u-et',  v.  i.  To  dance  the 
minuet. 

min  u-et'le  (-St'Yk).  a.  Of  the 
nature  of  or  pert,  to  the  minuet, 
min  u-et'fsh,  a.  Like  the  min¬ 
uet. 

min'a-ta-ry  (mYn'il-tit-rT),  a. 
Of  or  pert,  to  minutes.  Obs. 
min'u-ta'tion  (-ta'ehwn).  ».  Act 
or  process  of  making  minutes, 
or  notes.  Rare. 
min'ute  clock  (mYn'Yt).  A  kind 
of  stop  clock  used  in  testing, 
min'ute  drops.  Drops  falling 
every  minute.  Nonce  Use.  Milton. 
min'ute  gun.  A  discharge  of  a 
cannon  repeated  at  intervals  of 
a  minute,  usually  as  a  sign  of 
distress  or  mourning, 
min'ute  jack.  1.  =  jack,  n.,  6. 
2.  A  timeserver  ;  an  inconstant 
person. 

min'ute-less,  a.  Immeasurable 
by  minutes.  Obs. 


minute  line-  Aaut.  A  log  line. 

Obs 

min'ute  mo  tion.  Horol  Mech¬ 
anism  to  move  the  seconds  hand 
in  a  watch.  Ohs. 
min'ute  re  neat'er.  A  repeater 
watch  which  strikes  minutes, 
min'ute  tide.  =  minute 
while.  Obs. 

min'ute  watch.  A  wnteh  to  tell 
the  time  conect  to  minutes, 
min'ute  while  The  period  of  a 
minute.  Obs. 

mi-nu'tial(mY-nO'sh<?l),o  Pert, 
to.  or  being,  minutia;  Rare. 
mi-nu'tion.  n.  (L.  m  i  n  u  t  i  o.] 
Diminution  ;  lowering.  Obs. 
mi-nu'ti-ose  (-os),  mi-nu'ti-ous 
(-«s),  a.  [See  minutia. J  Atten¬ 
tive  to.  or  dealing  with,  minu¬ 
tin'.  —  mi  nu'ti-ous  ly.  adr. 
min’u-tis'si-mic  ( min/fl-tYs'Y- 
mYk  ),  a.  [L  minutissimus ,  su- 
perl.  of  minutus  small.]  Ex¬ 
tremely  small.  Rare . 
mi-nu'tule.  mi-nu'tul-ous,  a.  [h. 
minufulus. J  Very  minute.  Obs. 
minuwse.  ^  min  a  way. 
minx,  n..  nr  minx  otter  [See 
mink.1  The  mink.  Obs. 
minx 'ship,  n.  See -ship. 
mi-o'ga  <  m?-Yf>'ga),  n.  [Jap.] 
A  species  of  ginger  ( Zingiber 


mioya)  Its  rootstock  is  less  pun¬ 
gent  than  common  ginger,  and 
is  much  used  in  Japan. 
Mi'o-la'ni-a  (mT/6-la'nY-d),  n. 
[NL,  earlier  Meiolania,  fr.  Gr. 
penuv  less  -|-  r) Aau  etv  to  roam.) 
Pair  mi.  A  genus  of  large  ex¬ 
tinct  tortoises  of  Australia  and 
Patagonia,  piob.  related  to  the 
Testudinidie.  having  the  honea 
of  the  skull  prolonged  into  horn¬ 
like  excrescences. 

Ml  o-lith'ic  (-1  Y  t  h'Y  k),  a.  = 
M  enolitiiic. 
miops.  •]-  myope. 
mi-o'sis,  n.  |NL.]  a  Myosis. 
b  Rhet.  Var.  of  meij>sis. 
mi  o-stem'o-nous  (-stPm'ft-m/s  ; 
-ste'mfi-nas).  mi'o-tax  y  (ml'fJ- 
tflk'sY).  Vnrs.  of  meiostemo- 

NOUS,  MEIOTAXY. 

mi-ot'lc.  Med.  Var.  of  myotic. 
M.  I.  P.  Abbr.  Marine  Insur¬ 
ance  Policy.  I/)  Bib.  I 

Mi-phib'o-seth(mY-fYb'*-s£th).| 
Miph'kad  (mYf'kftd).  Bib. 
mir.  +  myrrh. 
mir  (mer),  n.  [Per.  &  Hind,  wtr.l 
Chief  ;  head  ;  president  ;  —  usen 
[cop.]  as  a  title  with  proper 
names  or  [/.  c.l  in  compound 
titular  words.  India  if  Persia. 


food,  tefot ;  out,  oil ;  chair  ;  go  ;  sing,  iqk  ;  then,  thin;  nature,  verdure  (250) ;  K  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144) ;  bon  ;  yet ;  zh  =  *  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Quids. 

Full  explanation,  of  Abbreviations.  Siena,  etc.,  Immediately  preeede  the  Vocabulary. 
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MISAPPIIECIATIVE 


insular  War.  b  A  soldier  of  certain  Spanish  local  infan¬ 
try  regiments,  much  used  as  escorts.  Oxf.  E.  D. 

mir  (mer),  n.  [Russ,  mir.]  A  Russian  village  community. 
Mi  ra  (mi'rd),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  L.  minis  wonderful.]  Astron. 
A  remarkable  variable  star,  with  fluted  spectrum,  in  the 
constellation  Cetus  (o  Ceti).  See  star. 

Mi  rab'i  lis  (mi-rXb'T-lTs),  n.  [L.,  wonderful.]  Bot.  A 
gt*ma  of  American  nyctaginiaceous  plants  having  a  tubu- 
lar-campanulate  brightly  colored  calyx  resembling  a  co¬ 
rolla  and  subtended  by  a  calyxlike  involucre  of  united 
bracts.  M.jalapa  is  the  common  garden  four-o’clock, 
mi  rab'i  lite  (-lit),  n.  Min.  Native  Glauber's  salt, 
mira  cle  (mlr'a-k’l),  n.  [F.,  fr.  L.  miraculum ,  fr.  mirari 
to  wonder.  See  marvel,  cf.  mirror.]  1.  A  wonder  or 
wonderful  thing  ;  a  marvel. 

That  miracle  and  queen  of  gems.  Shak 

2.  Specif.  :  An  event  or  effect  in  the  physical  world  be¬ 
yond  or  out  of  the  ordinary  course  of  things,  deviating 
from  the  known  laws  of  nature,  or  transcending  our  knowl¬ 
edge  of  these  laws  ;  an  event  which  cannot  be  accounted 
for  as  produced  by  any  of  the  known  forces  of  nature 
and  which  is  therefore  attributed  to  a  supernatural  force  ; 
an  extraordinary,  anomalous,  or  abnormal  event  brought 
about  by  superhuman  agency  as  a  manifestation  of  its 
power,  or  for  the  purpose  of  revealing  or  manifesting  spir¬ 
itual  force;  sign.  “  The  miracle  of  the  loaves.”  Mark  vi.  52. 

3.  A  miracle  play. 

4.  A  story  or  legend  abounding  in  miracles.  Obs. 

When  said  was  all  this  miracle.  Chaucer. 

to  a  miracle,  marvelously  well  or  completely  ;  as,  he  fulfilled 
the  reouirements  to  a  miracle. 

mir'a-cle,  v.  t.  <t*  t.  ;  -cled  (-k’ld);  -cling  (-klTng).  To 
work  a  miracle  ;  to  do  miraculously, 
to  miracle  itself,  to  appear  miraculous  or  incredible, 
miracle  play.  One  of  a  medieval  type  of  dramatic  repre¬ 
sentation  showing  a  sequence  of  episodes  from  the  lile  of 
some  wonder-working  saint  or  martyr;  a  miracle  ;  a  dra¬ 
matic  composition  of  this  character  ;  also,  the  type  itself. 
In  England  the  term  was  the  common  name  for  both  this 
type  and  the  my  slew,  which  was  there  the  more  popular. 
See  1st  mystery,  5.  -  miracle  player 
mi-rac'u-lous  (mT-rSk'u-lus),  a.  [F.  miraculcux.  See  mir¬ 
acle.]  1.  Of  the  nature  of  a  miracle  ;  performed  by  su¬ 
pernatural  power ;  effected  by  the  direct  agency  of  al¬ 
mighty  power,  and  not  by  natural  causes. 

2.  Supernatural ;  marvelous  ;  wonderful. 

3  Working,  or  able  to  work,  miracles,  wonder-working. 
“  The  miraculous  harp.”  S/iak. 

Syn.  —  See  supernatural. 

miraculous  berry,  the  berry  of  a  tropical  African  sapota- 
ceous  tree  (Siaeroxylon  dulrificum ),  having  the  property 
of  sweetening  acids  ;  also,  the  tree  itself. 

—  mi  rac'u-lous  ly.  adv.  —  mi  rac'n  lous  ness,  n. 
mir  a  dor' (mir'd-dor' ; -d6r'),  n.  [Sp.,  fr.  mirar  to  be¬ 
hold,  view.  See  mirror.]  Arch,  a  A  watclitower.  b  A 
turret,  or  more  often  a  bay  window,  oriel  window,  loggia, 
or  inclosed  balcony  designed  to  command  an  extensive 
outlook  ;  —  used  chiefly  in  describing  Spanish  architecture, 
mi-rage' (me-razh'),  n.  [F.,  fr.  ?Nirertolook  at  carefully, 
to  aim,  se  mirer  to  look  at  one’s  self  in  a  glass,  to  reflect, 
to  be  reflected,  LL.  mirare  to  look  at.  See  mirror.]  An 
optical  effect, 
sometimes  seen  on 
the  ocean,  but  more 
frequently  in  plains  a 
and  deserts,  due  to 
total  reflection  of 
light  at  the  surface 
common  to  two 
strata  of  airdiffer- 
ently  heated.  The 
reflected  image  is 
seen,  commonly 
in  an  inverted  po¬ 
sition,  while  the 
real  object  may 


Mirage  of  the  Desert. 
The  Layers  of  Air  aa  are  ex¬ 
panded  by  the  heated  ground, 
so  that  any  Ray,  as  PAG, 
from  an  elevated  Object  F  passing  down 
through  the  denser  Layers  66 ,  is  succes¬ 
sively  retracted  until  ft  reaches  the  Crit¬ 
ical  Angle,  or  angle  of  total  reflection,  at 
A ,  beyond  which  it  undergoes  successive 
refractions  upward.  As  observed  from  O 
the  ray  would  appear  to  come  from  P 


or  may  not  be  in  sight.  When  the  surface  is  horizontal, 
and  below  the  eye,  the  appearance  is  that  of  a  sheet  of 
water  in  which  the  object  is  seen  reflected  ;  w  hen  the  re¬ 
flecting  surface  is  above  the  eye,  the  image  is  seen  pro¬ 
jected  against  the  sky.  The  Jala  morgana  and  looming 
are  species  of  mirage. 

Mir  an 'da  (mT-rSn'dd),  n.  [L.  miranda ,  fem.  of  miran - 
dus  admirable.]  1.  Lit.,  admirable;  —  fem.  prop.  name. 
L.  id. ;  G.  Miranda  (m$-ran'da). 

2.  The  beautiful,  modest,  and  charming  daughter  of 
Prospero,  in  Shakespeare's  “Tempest.”  She  has  been 
brought  up  on  a  desert  island  with  the  delicate  spirit  Ariel  and 
the  savage  and  deformed  Caliban  for  her  only  attendants  and 
acquaintances.  Ferdmund,  the  son  of  the  King  of  Naples,  hav¬ 
ing  been  shipwrecked  on  the  island,  falls  in  love  with  her  at 
once,  but  cannot  obtain  her  father’s  consent  to  their  union  till 
he  has  proved  the  sincerity  ot  his  aflection  by  self-restraint, 
obedience,  and  the  lowest  menial  services  See  Prospero. 

mire  (mir),n.  [ME.  mire ,  myre,  of  Scand.  origin  ;  cf.  Icel. 
myrr  swamp,  Sw.  myru  marshy  ground  ;  akin  toE.  mos$.] 

1.  Wet,  spongy  earth  ;  bog.  Now  Rare. 

I  sink  in  deep  mtre,  where  there  is  no  standing.  Pa.  lxix.  2. 
2  Soft  or  deep  mud,  slush,  or  the  like  ;  also,  dirt, 
mire,  v.  t.  ;  mired  (mird)  ;  mir'ing  (mir'Tng).  1.  To  cause 
or  permit  to  stick  fast  in  mire ;  to  plunge  or  fix  in  mud 
or  mire  ;  as,  to  mire  a  horse. 

2  To  soil  with  mild  or  foul  matter. 

Smirched  thus  and  mired  with  infamy  Shak. 

mire.  v.  i.  To  sink  or  stick  in  mire. 

mi  ril'ic  (ml-rtf'Tk).  mi  ril'i  cal  (-T-kdl),  a.  [L.  mirifi - 
cus ;  minis  wonderful  -j-  -yicare  (in  comp.)  to  make.  See 
-fy.]  Working  wonders  ;  wonderful.  Rare. 
mir'li-ton  (mGr'lT-ttfn),  71.  [F.]  1.  A  kind  of  musical 

toy  into  which  one  sings,  hums,  or  speaks,  producing  a 
coarse,  reedy  sound.  Cf.  kazoo. 

2  A  kind  of  tartlet  with  puff  paste  as  the  basis, 
mi'ro  (me'ro),  n.  [Maori.]  a  In  New  Zealand,  a  taxa- 
ceous  timber  tree  (Podocarpus J'ermiginea)  the  brown  wood 
of  which  is  used  in  interior  carpentry,  b  In  Tahiti,  the 
bendy  tree. 

mir'ror  (mTr'er),  n.  [ME.  mirour,  F.  miroir,  OF.  also 
mir  cor,  fr.  (assumed)  LL.  moratorium ,  fr.  mirare  to  look 
at,  L.  mirari  to  wonder.  See  marvel  ;  cf.  miracle,  mira- 
dor.]  1  A  looking-glass  or  a  speculum;  any  glass  or 
polished  or  smooth  substance,  as  water,  that  forms  images 
by  the  reflection  of  rays  of  light.  Mirrors  are  commonly 
made  by  backing  glass  with  a  metallic  coating  (formerly 
tin  amalgam,  now  usually  silver). 

2  A  crystal  or  similar  device  used  by  diviners,  sorcerers, 
and  the  like.  Archaic. 

3.  That  which  gives  a  true  representation,  or  in  which  a 
true  image  may  be  seen  ;  hence,  a  pattern  ;  an  exemplar  ; 
as,  literature  should  be  a  mirror  of  life. 

She  is  mirour  of  all  courtesy  Chaucer 

4  The  speculum  of  a  bird’s  wing. 

5.  Arch.  A  decorative  panel  with  a  projecting  and  orna¬ 
mental  frame,  usually  round  or  oval, 
mir'ror  (mTr'er),  v.  t. ;  mir'rored  (-erd) ;  mir'ror-ing. 
To  reflect,  as  in  a  mirror. 

mirror  plate  a  A  flat  glass  mirror  without  a  frame,  b 
Flat  glass  used  for  making  mirrors. 

mirror  writing  Backward  writing,  making  manuscript 
resembling  in  slant  and  order  of  letters  the  reflection  of 
ordinary  w  riting  in  a  mirror.  -  mirror  writer 
mirth  (mQrth),  n.  [ME  mirthe ,  murthe ,  merthe ,  AS.  myrS, 
myrga,  merhS,  mirhS.  See  merry.]  1  Joy;  pleasure; 
happiness  ;  delight ;  —  sometimes  in  pi.  Obs. 

2.  Gladness  or  gayety,  as  shown  by,  or  accompanied  with, 
laughter  .  merrymaking  ;  merriment  ;  jollity. 

Then  will  I  cause  to  cease  .  .  from  the  streets  of  Jerusalem, 

the  voice  of  mirth.  Jer  vii.  34 

3.  Cause  of  mirth  ;  joyous  entertainment;  sport.  Obs. 

1  ’ll  use  you  for  my  mirth  Shak. 

Syn.  —  Merriment,  joyousness.  gladness,  fun,  frolic,  glee, 
hilarity,  festivity,  jollity.  See  cheerfulness. 
mirth'ful  (-fool),  a.  1.  Full  of  mirth  or  merriment;  joy¬ 
ous  ;  merry  ;  as,  mirthful  children. 


2.  Characterized  by,  or  indicating,  mirth ;  as,  a  mirthful 
face  ;  a  mirthful  season  ;  also,  inspiring  mirth. 

Mirthful ,  comic  shows.  Shak 

— -  mirth'ful-ly,  adv.  —  mirth'ful  ness,  n. 
mir'y  (mir'i),  a.;  mir'i-er  (-T-er) ;  mir'i-est.  [From  1st 
mire.]  1.  Resembling  mire;  of  the  nature  of  mire;  boggy  ; 
swampy. 

2.  Abounding  with  mire,  or  deep  mud  ;  as,  a  mii'y  road. 

3.  Covered,  stained,  or  spattered  with  mire  or  mud; 
hence,  dirty  ;  filthy. 

mir'za  (mer'za),  ».  [Per.  mirzd,  abbr.  fr.  mirzddeh  son 
of  the  prince  ;  mir  prince  (Ar.  amir ,  emir)  -+-  zadeh  son.] 

1.  The  common  title  of  honor  in  Per-ia,  prefixed  to  the 
surname  of  a  person  of  distinction.  When  appended  to 
the  surname,  it  signifies  Prince. 

2.  ( pron .  mQr'za)  [cap.]  A  character  whose  wonderful 
vision  of  the  tide  of  time,  the  bridge  of  human  life,  and 
the  illimitable  ocean  of  eternity,  studded  with  countless 
islands,  the  abodes  of  the  blessed,  forms  the  subject  of  a 
celebrated  allegory  by  Addison  in  the  “Spectator.” 

mis-  (nns-).  [In  words  of  Teutonic  origin,  fr.  AS.  mis-; 
akin  to  D.  mis-,  G.  miss-,  OHG.  tnissa -,  mis  si-,  Icel.  & 
Dan.  mis-,  Sw.  mm-,  Goth,  missa- ;  orig.,a  p.  p.  from  the 
root  of  G.  meiden  to  shun,  OHG.  mldan,  AS.  miSan  (cf. 
miss  to  fail  of).  In  words  from  the  French,  fr.  OF.  mes-, 
F.  me-,  mes-,  fr.  L.  minus  less  (see  minus).  In  present 
usage  these  two  prefixes  are  commonly  confounded.]  A 
prefix  meaning  amiss ,  wrong ,  ill,  wrongly.  It  was  formerly 
more  freely  and  widely  used  than  at  present.  In  Middle 
English  it  came  to  have  some  use  as  a  separate  part  of 
speech  (cf.  mis,  a.  t£*  adv.).  Its  uses  are  :  1.  In  its  regular 
senses  a  With  adverbial  force,  before  verbs,  and  parti¬ 
cipial  and  other  adjectives;  as  in  mwlead,  misconstrue, 
7/n.vspent.  b  With  attributive  force  before  verbal  and 
other  nouns  ;  as  in  misgiving,  misdeed. 

2.  With  the  simple  negative  force  of  die-,  in-,  tin-,  before 
words  meaning  something  desirable  or  good  ;  as  inmi£like, 
mi  s  ad  vantage,  mwthrift.  Archaic  or  Obso/es. 

3  With  merely  intensive  force  before  such  verbs  as  doubt , 
dread,  and  before  words  meaning  something  wrong  or 
bad  ;  as  in  wmbode,  mi^demerit.  Archaic  or  Dial. 
mis  ad-ven'ture (mTs^d-vgu't^ur),  n.  [ME.  mesaventure , 
misaventure ,  F.  mesaventure .]  Mischance;  misfortune; 
ill  luck  ;  an  unlucky  adventure  ;  a  mishap. 

Syn.  —  Accident,  casualty,  disaster,  calamity, 
mis  ad  ven'tur-ous  (-tur-ws),  a.  Unfortunate  ;  unlucky. 
—  mis  ad  ven'tur  cus  ly,  adv. 
mis  ad  vise'  (-viz'),  v.  t.  To  give  bad  counsel  to. 
mis' al-li'ance  (-d-li'ans),  n.  [Cf.  F.  mesalliance.]  An  im- 
1  proper  alliance,  esp.  in  marriage  ;  a  mesalliance, 
mis  al  ly'  (-fl-li'),  v.  t.  To  ally  wrongly  or  unsuitably, 
mis'an  thrope  (mTs'dn-thrSp),  n.  [Gr.  fxio-o^pu>rro«r ; 

I  pioeiv  to  hate  -j-  a  Bpto-n-  9  a  man  :  cf.  F.  misanthrope.] 
A  hater  of  mankind  ;  a  man  hater  ;  a  misanthropist, 
mis  an-throp'ic  (-thr5p'Tk)  (  a.  [Cf.  F.  misanthropique.] 
mis  an-ihrop'i-cal  (-T-kol)  I  Of,  pertaining  to,  like,  or 
:  characteristic  of,  a  misanthrope  ;  hating  or  disliking  man- 
I  kind.  —  mis  an  throp'i  cal  ly,  adv. 

1  Syn.  —  See  cynical. 

mis-an'thro-pist  (mis-Sn'thro-pTst),  n.  A  misanthrope, 
mis-an'thro  pize  (-piz),  v.  i.  <£•  t. ;  pized  (-pi/.d) ;  -piz'- 
I  ing  (-piz'Ing).  To  be  or  make  misanthropic 
mis-an'thro-py  (-pt),  n.  [Gr.  p  tr^uBpioma  :  cf.  F.  mis¬ 
anthropic.]  Hatred  of  mankind  ;  pessimistic  distrust  of 
human  nature  ;  — opposed  to  philanthropy. 
mis  ap  ply'  (mTs'd-pli'),  v.  1. ;  -plied'  (-plld') ;  -ply'ing. 
To  apply  wrongly  ;  to  use  for  a  wrong  purpose  ;  as,  to 
misapply  a.  name  or  title;  to  misapply  public  money. — 
mis  ai*  pli-ca'tion  (mTs-ap'iT-ka'shwiO,  n. 
mis  ap-pre'ei-ate  (mTs'a-pre'.shT-at),!).  t. ;  -at'ed  (-at'ed); 
-at'ing  (-at'Tng).  To  appreciate  or  estimate  wrongly  or 
improperly.  —  mis  ap-pre  ci  a'tion  (-a'shdn),  n.  —  mis  - 
ap-pre'ei  a-tive  (-a-tTv),  a. 


Mir'a-bel  (mYr'«-b?l ).  i».  In 
Beaumont  and  Fletcher’s 
"Wild-Goose  Chase,"  a  gay 
rake  and  libertine.  lie,  tire 
“  wild  goose,"  is  "  chased  ”  and 
caught  by  Oriana,  his  special 
aversion.’  In  Farquhar’s  "  The 
Inconstant,”  an  alteration  of 
this  theme.  Young  M irabel  loves 
Oriana  but  is  averse  to  marriage. 
His  love  cools  when  she  can  be 
won  and  revives  when  she  seems 
lost  to  him  ;  but  he  finally  mar¬ 
ries  her. 

Mir'a-bell  (-hel),  ».  A  brilliant, 
witty  gentleman  in  Concreve’s 
“The  vN’av  of  the  World,"  in 
love  with  Millamant. 
mir  a  belle'  (-WI'),  /a.  IF.]  A  su-  j 
perior  kind  of  European  plum, 
mi-rab'i-la-ry  Erron.  for  mir- 
ABII.IA  RY. 

mirabile.  +  myrobalan. 

II  mi  ra'bi-le  dic'tu  (mT-r&b'T- 
le ).  (L.l  Wonderful  to  relate. 

|l  mi  ra'Di-le  vi'su.  IL]  Won¬ 
derful  to  see. 

I!  mi  ra-bi'li-a  (mlrdr-bTl'T-d) 
fL.J  Wonders;  miracles, 
mir  a-bil'i-a  ry  (mTr'd-btl'Y-fl- 
rT),  n.  [L.  mirabihariuf.]  One 
that  deals  in  wonders  or  marvels. 
—  mir  a-bil'i-a-ry.  a.  Ob*. 
ml  rab'i  list,  n.  One  who  works 
wonders.  Obs.  Oof.  E  I). 
mi'ra-ble  (ml'rd-b’l),  a.  [L. 
mirabili 9.  fr.  mirari  to  wonder  : 
cf.  OF.  mi  ruble.  See  marvel.) 
Wonderful.  06s.  —  >1.  A  won¬ 
der.  Obs.  [LAN.  I 

ml-rab'o  lan.  n.  myrora-| 
mi'rac.  mDrach.  u.  [Ar.  ma- 
raqq ,  pi.  maraqq ,  hypochondri- 
um.)  1.  The  abdomen.  Obs. 

2.  (pron.  mT'r&k;  me'  )  [cap.) 
Astron  See  STAR, 
mi-rach'i  al,  a.  (See  mirac.| 
Hypochondriacal  Obs. 
ml  ra-cid'i  um  (niTro-sld'Y-  ; 
fim).  n.  [NL.,fr.  Gr.  peipaKiSiov 
youthful  person  )  /tool.  See 
1st  FLUKE,  2. 

mir'a-cl.  Miracle.  Ref.  Sp. 
miracle  man.  A  worker  of  mir- 1 
acles.  Obs. 

miracle  monger.  One  who  pre-  ] 
tends  to  work  miracles. 


miracle  wheat  =  Egyptian 

w  H  EAT. 

mir'a-clist  (mYr'a-klTst),  n. 
A  recorder  or  relater  of  miracles, 
mi-rac'u  lar,  a.  [L.  miracnlum 
miracle.  |  Pertaining  to,  or  of 
the  nature  of,  a  miracle  Obs. 
mi  rac'u  list,  n.  A  maker  of, 
or  believer  in,  miracles.  Obs. 
mi  rac'u  lize  (mY-r&k'fl-Hz).  r. 
t.  To  cause  to  seem  to  be,  or  to 
treat  as,  a  miracle.  R.  f  06*.| 
mi-rac'u  lose',  a.  Miraculous. | 
mi  rac'u  los'i-ty  (mT-rak'0-158'- 
Y-tY),  n.  M iraculousness.  Rare. 
mi  rag'y  ( me-riizh'T^,  n.  Like, 
or  pertaining  to.  a  mirage. 
Mi'rak  ( mT'r&k;  me'-),  or  Me'- 
rak,  11.  [See.MiRACj  See  star 
Mi-ram'o-lin  imY-r&m'fi-len),  11. 
Also  Ma  ram'o-line  (ma  ram'fi- 
len).  Mi  ra-mam'o-lin  (me'ra- 
mflm'C-len).  |Sp.,  fr.  Ar.  amir 
al  mumimn  commander  of  the 
faithful. J  A  European  corrup¬ 
tion  of  a  designation  in  Arabic 
ot  the  Emperor  of  Morocco, 
during  the  Middle  Aces. 

Mir'a  mont  ( mYr'd-mhnt),  n. 
An  honest,  testy  old  man  in 
Fletcher’s  (and  others'!  comedy 
of  "The  Klder  Brother."  who 
admires  learning  without  hav¬ 
ing  much  more  of  it  than  enables 
him  to  sign  hie  name, 
ml  ran'dous  ( mT-r&n'dus),  a. 
[L.  mirandus.]  Wondrous. 
A  rchaic. 

Mi-ra'nha  (me-rnn'yii).  n.  An 
Indian  of  a  savage,  cannibalistic 
tribe,  or  group  of  tribes,  dwell 
ing  between  the  Yapuru  and 
Putumayo  Rivers.  South  Amer. 
mi'rate  (mT'iat),  r.  t.  5r  t.  [L. 
mirari ,  miratus .  to  wonder.)  To 
wonder  (at)  :  to  admire  ;  to  be 
greatly  pleased  (at).  Dial.  If  S. 
mir'bane  (mQr'han),  n.  [Cf.  F. 
mirbane.]  Sec  NITROBENZENE, 
mirchal.  morchal. 
mlrck.  murk. 
mird  (mYrd),  r.  i.  Scot,  a  To 
meddle,  b  To  toy  amorously, 
mird.  v.  t.  To  attempt.  Scot. 
mir'da-ha(mer'dd-h<>),  n  Also 
mir'dha  ( mer'dd).  [Hind,  mir- 
daha,  mird  ha ,  fr.  Per.  mirdah  ; 


Ar.  amir  commander  -t-  Per .dah 
ten  ;  i.  e.,  a  commander  of  ten.) 
The  ch  ief  of  the  peons  of  a  zam- 
indar:  a  village  overseer.  India. 
Mir'dit©  (mOr'dULn.  One  of  an 
Albanian  tribe  dwelling  just 
south  of  the  Drin  River, 
mirdrommel.  •{•  mire  drombi.v 
mire  (mer).  n.  [F.,  an  aiming, 
a  mark  to  sight  by.)  Astron.  = 
MERIDIAN  MARK, 
mire  ( mir),  n.  [AS.  nitre,  mhre  ; 
prob.  akin  to  D.  mier,  Icel. 
maurr,  Dan.  mi/re,  Sw.  myra  ; 
cf.  also  Ir.  moirbh,  Gr.  p.vpp.r)£.] 
An  ant.  See  pismire.  Obs. 
mire,  a.  Miry.  Obs. 
mire,  r.  ».  [L.  mirar?.]  To 

wonder.  Obs. 

mire.  r.  t.  [F.  mirer.]  To  gaze 
at  as  in  a  mirror.  06s. 
mire  bumper  The  European 
bittern.  Local,  Eng. 
mire  crow  The  common  black- 
headed  cull  Local ,  Eng. 
mire  dromble.  mire  drum.  The 
European  bittern.  Local,  Eng 
mire  duck,  a  The  mallard,  b 
The  common  domestic  duck. 
Local,  Eng. 

||  mire  poie'.  mire  poix'  (mer'- 
w«'),  n.  [F.  unrepair. J  A 
ind  of  rich  sauce  for  braiding, 
prepared  with  ham,  veal,  bacon, 
vegetables,  sweet  herbs,  spiceB, 
stock,  and  wine, 
mire'snipe'  (mYr'snYp' ),n.  Scot. 
a  The  common  snipe,  b  A  hard- 
featured  person,  c  An  accident, 
mir'ey  Var.  of  miry 
mir'gha  (mOr'gd),  n.  [Hind. 
lnargalA  A  cyprfnoid  river  fish 
( Cirrhina  mrigala )  of  India, 
mirhe.  +  myrrh  . 
miri,  n.  [OF  mire,  mine,  L. 
medicus.)  Leech;  physician. Ohs. 
Mi'ri  (me'if ),  n.  One  of  a  rude 
Mongoloid  tribe  of  the  borders 
of  Adsun. 

miriad  +  myriad. 

Mir'i  am  (mYr'Y-rtm),  n.  [Deb. 
Mir  yam.  Cf.  Mary.]  1.  Fem. 
prop,  name  ;  Mary 
2.  /hb.  Sister  of  Moses  and 
Aaron,  who  led  the  women  in 
their  rejoicing  over  the  destruc¬ 
tion  of  Pharaoh’s  army. 


3.  A  beautiful  and  mysterious 
woman  in  Hawthorne’s  "  The 
Marble  Faun,"  for  love  of  whom 
Donatello  commits  murder.  See 
Donatello.  (raphy.i 

mir'ic  ( niTr'Yk  ),a. See  pei  roo-| 
mi  rid'i-cal.  a.  [L.  miridicus.) 
Speaking  strange  things.  Obs 
-  rai-rid'i-cal-ly,  adv.  Obs 
mirie.  merry. 
mi  rif'i-cent,  a.  Performing 
wonders.  Obs.  —  mi-rif'i-tence. 
n.  Obs. 

mi-rif  'i-coua  ly.  adr.  [L  miri 
Jicus,  a.J  Wonderfully  0> s. 
mir'i-ki  (mlr'Y-kY),  n.  [Tupi.) 
Any  of  several  Brazilian  mon¬ 
keys  of  the  genus  Eriodes.  allied 
to  the  spider  monkeys,  but  hav¬ 
ing  woolly  hair. 

mirines.  -f  merriness  [  ness. I 
mir'i  ness  (inTr'Y-nfsi.  n.  See! 
mir'ish  1  mTr'Ysh),  a.  Miry  Obs. 
mir'i-ti  palm,  or  mir'i  ty  palm 
(mTr'Y-tl).  [Tupi  munti,  miri- 
(/.]  The  ita  palm 
mirk,  mirk'i  ness,  mirk'some, 
mirk'y.  etc.  Yars  of  mi  rk,  etc 
mirie.  mekl 
mirled  (mfirld  ;  mYr'lgt),  a 
Cf.  marled.  |  Spotted  ;  speck- 
cd.  Scot.  [trog  raphy.I 
mir'lic  (mOr'lYk),  o.  See  i*e-| 
mir'li-go  (mQr'lY-g6),  n. ;  id 
-goes  (  gfiz).  [Cf  dial,  miri  to 
move  rapidly  round,  to  vibrate.  1 
Dizziness  :  vertigo  Scot. 
mir'lin.  +  merlin 
mir'ly  (inYr'lT:  mfr'lT)- Var  of 
marly,  spotted.  Scot.  [Rib.\ 
Mir'ma.  Mir'mah  (mQr'ma).| 
mirmidon.  -f  myrmidon. 
mir-mil'lon,  n.  [L.  nnrmillo.]  A 
type  of  Homan  gladiator  wear¬ 
ing  the  image  of  a  fish  as  a  crest. 
mir'nyong'.mirr'nyong'cniTr'- 
nyOng' ).  [Native  name.)  In 
Australia,  a  shell  mound  or 
kitchen  midden 

Mi'ro  (me'rO;  as  Lat.  genus 
name,  mi'ro),  n.  (Maori  miro- 
nnro .]  ZonL  a  The  genus  con¬ 
sisting  of  the  wood  robins  of 
New  Zealand,  b  [/.  c.]  A  bird 
of  this  genus.  [myrobalan.I 
mi  rob'a-lan,  mi  rob'o-lan.  I 
ll  mi  roir'  (me'rwar'),  n.  [F  ) 


A  mirror  ;  —  sometimes  used  nt- 
tributively  to  designate  a  bril¬ 
liant  or  glossy  finish  given  to 
silks  or  velvets  by  calendering 
miror.  mirour.  +  mirror. 
l|  mi  ro  ton'  ( mC'nVtdN'),  n. 
( F. )  Cookery.  Boiled  beef 
smothered  in  onions  :  also,  slices 
of  cold  meat,  or  fillets  of  fish, 
warmed  in  various  wnvs,  and 
arranged  in  a  circle,  with  sauce 
in  the  center  —  en  miroton  uiN), 
in  circular  form. 

Mi-roun'ga  ( ml  rouq'ga ),  n. 
[NL.,  fr.  miouroung,  native 
name  in  New  Holland  of  Fho/a 
probosnidea.]  Zoid.  The  genus 
consisting  of  the  sea  elephant 
mirour.  +  mirror,  [ful.  06*.  1 
mir'ous.  a.[L.  mirus.)  Wonder  | 
roirre.  +  myrrh. 
mirreness  •)•  mkrriness 
mirrie.  +  merry. 
mirrold.  +  mirror. 
mirror  carp.  See  carp 
mirror  galvanometer.  Elec.  A 
r»  fleeting  galvanometer 
mir'ror-ize  (-Iz),  p.  t  To  mirror, 
mir'ror  scope,  u  [minor  + 
-*coj>e  J  An  apparatus,  resem¬ 
bling  a  camera,  used  in  rapid 
field  sketching  or  painting, 
mirror  script.  Mirror  writing 
mirror  speech  Med.  A  tare 
nervous  aflection  in  which 
the  patient  reverses  the  sylla¬ 
bles  or  letters  of  each  #ord. 
mir'ror-y  (mYr'Pr-T),  a  Of  the 
nature  of  a  mirror.  Rare. 
mirt.mirtel  +  myrt.  myrtle. 
mirth,  v.  i.  To  make  merry  :  to 
rejoice  06s.  — r.  t.  To  glad¬ 
den  ;  gratify  ;  amuse.  Obs 
mirther.  murder. 
mirth'less.  a.  See  -less:.  — 
mirth 'less-ly,  adv.  —  mirth'- 
les6  ness.  n. 

mirth'some  (m  firth 'sum),  a. 
See  -some  —mirth'some  ness.  n. 
mir'til,  mir'tle.  +  myrtle. 
mir'tus,  n.  |L.  myrtus.]  Myr¬ 
tle.  Obs. 

II  mi'rum  in  mo'dum.  [L.)  In 
a  wonderful  mnnner  ;  astonish¬ 
ingly  ;  surprisingly, 
miry.  •)•  merry. 
mir-ya'chit  (infr-ya'chYt),  n. 


Also  myriochtf.  [Buss  mirya- 
chit'  to  l>e  epileptic,  fr.  Yakut 
merjdk  epileptic,  imerek  jerk, 
ruge.J  Mvd  A  nervous  disease 
causing  involuntary  mimicry, 
mis  +  MINS. 

mis.  a.  \  adv  [See  amiss.] 
Wrong  ;  amiM.  Crs. 

Mis'a-am  (mYs'C-ftm)  D.  Bib. 
mis  ac  cept',  r  t.  To  under¬ 
stand  ia  word)  in  a  wrong  sense 
Obs.  —  mi8-ac'cep-ta'tion,  mia  - 
ac-cep't  on  n.  Obs.  [Obs  I 
mis  a  'ci  dent,  n  A  mishap.  | 
mis  a.-compt',  mis  ac  count', 
v.  t.  To  reckon  wrongly  ;  to 
misjudge.  Obs. 

mi»-act',  1 .  t  v  j.,  Obs..  mis'a- 
dapt'.  r.  f..  mis-ad  ap-ta  tion, 
n  .  mis  ad-dress',  r.  t..  mis  ad¬ 
just'.  ? .  mis  ad-Just'ment. 
mis  ed  van'tage,  n.  See  mis-. 
mis  ad  ven  tured,  a.  Unfortu¬ 
nate.  Obs. 

mis  ad-vert'ence.  w.  See  mis-,2. 
mis  ad  vice',  n  See  mis-. 
mis  ad  vised',  a.  Ill-advised.— 
mis  ad  vis  ed-ly.  adv.  —  mis  ad- 
vis'ed  ress.  n. 

rr  is  ad  vise'ment,  n.  See -m e nt. 
Mis'a-ej  imYs';  -€l:  mY'sl-^).  Rib. 
mis  ai-fect'.  t.  To  dislike | 
also,  to  affect  injuriously.  — 
mis'af  fec'tion,  n.  Both  Rare. 
mis  af  firm',  v  t.  SeeMis- 
rris  a  gree',  r.  ».  See  mis-,  2- 
Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng 
misai.  +  mislay. 
mis  aim',  r  7  &• »  .  mis  al  le-ga'- 
tion  /»-,  mis  al  lege'(  mYs'd-lf  j'>, 
r.  t..  mis  ai-lot'ment.  n.,  mi»- 
al'ter  ?*.  mis  an'swer,  w.  tf 
r.t  i  06«.)  See  mis-. 
mis  an'thro-pism  (mYs-ftn'thrO- 
I>  /’rn).  u  M isanthropy. 
mis-an'thro-pos.  n.  ;  ;#/.  -pi. 

[NL.  See  misanthrope.]  A 
misanthrope.  Obs. 
mls'a-paid'.  a.  ( Of.  apaid, 
aim’ay.)  Dissatisfied.  Obs. 
miB  ap  pear',  r.  1.  See  mis-. 
mis  ap-pear'ance.  n.  1.  Failure 
to  appear 

2.  A  perverse  appearance, 
mis  ap  pel-’a'tion.  n  See  mis-. 
mia  ap-pli'er,  n.  One  who  mis¬ 
applies. 


ale,  senate,  c£ire,  am,  account,  snn,  ask,  sofa  ;  eve,  Svent,  6nd,  recent,  maker ;  Ice,  Ill ;  old,  8bey,  orb,  6dd,  s5ft,  connect ; 

||  Forelg;u  Word.  +  Obsolete  Variant  of.  +  combined  with.  =  equals. 


use,  unite,  urn,  tip,  circus,  menu ; 
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MISCREATIVE 


mis-ap'pre  hend'  (mTs-5p're-hgnd'),  v.  t.  ;  -hend'ed  ; 
-hend'ing.  To  apprehend  wrongly;  to  take  in  a  wrong 
sense  ;  to  misunderstand. 

mis  ap  pre-hen'sioa  (-li8i/sh&n),  A  misapprehending, 
or  State  of  being  misapprehended  ;  a  mistaking  or  mistake  ; 
wrong  apprehension  ;  misconception  ;  misunderstanding, 
mis  ap  pre  hen'sive  (-sTv),  a.  Inclined  to  misapprehend; 
given  to  misapprehension.  —  mis-ap'pre-hen'Slve-ly, 
adv.  —  mis-ap'pre  hen' sive-ness,  n. 
misap-pro'pri-ate  (mfs'a-pro'prT-at),  v.  t.  ;  -at'ed  (-at'- 
Sd) ;  -at'ino  (-at' nig).  To  appropriate  or  use  wrongly  or 
wrongfully.  —  mis  ap  pro'pri  a'tion  (-a'shfm),  n. 
mis'ar-range'  (-a-ranj'),  v.  t.  ;  -ranged'  (-i-anjd'J ;  -rano'- 
ing  (  rau'jing).  To  arrange  wrongly  ;  to  place  in  a  wrong 
order  or  manner.  —  mis'ar  range'ment  (-rnent),  n. 
mis  be  come'  (nns'be-kQm'),  v.  t. ;  pret.  -be-came' (-kam')j 
p.  p.  -become';  p.  pr.  ,(•  vb.  n.  -be-com'ing  (-kQm'Ing). 
Not  to  become  ;  to  suit  ill ;  not  to  befit  or  be  adapted  to. 

Thy  father  will  not  act  what  misbecomes  him.  Addison. 
mis'be  get'  (-ggt'),  V.  t.  To  beget  wrongly  or  unlawfully, 
mis'be-got'ten  (-gSt'’n),  mis  be  got'  (  g5t'),  p.  a.  Un¬ 
lawfully  or  irregularly  begotten;  illegitimate;  of  bad 
origin.  “  Valor  misbegot."  Shak.  —  n.  A  bastard.  Ohs. 
or  Dial.  Eng. 

mis'be  have'  (-hav'),  V.  1.  &  i. ;  -haved'  (-havd') ;  -hav' 
ino  (-hav'Ing).  To  behave  ill  ;  to  conduct  improperly  ;  — 
often  formerly  used  with  a  reflexive  pronoun, 
mis'be  hav'lor,  mis  be  hav'iour  (-hav'yer),  n.  Improper, 
rude,  or  uncivil  behavior;  ill  conduct;  misconduct, 
mis'be  lief'  (-let'),  n.  1.  Erroneous  or  false  belief  ;  specif., 
erroneous  or  heterodox  belief  in  religious  matters ;  heresy. 

Uarabas,  although  thou  art  in  misbelief.  Marlowe. 
2.  Lack  of  belief  ;  disbelief.  Obs. 
mis  be  lieve'  (-lev'),  v.  i. ,-  -lieved'  (-levd') ;  -liev'ing 
(-lev'Tng).  To  believe  erroneously,  or  in  a  false  religion. 
“That  misbelieving  Moor.”  Shak. 

mis  be  lieve',  V.  t.  Not  to  believe  ;  to  disbelieve.  Rare. 

Some  people  .  misbelieve  I  was  ever  married.  R.  Grunt 
mis'be  liev'er  (-lev'er),  n.  One  who  believes  wrongly  ; 
one  who  holds  a  false  religion  ;  a  heretic  or  infidel, 
mis  be  seem'  (  sem'),  v.  t.  ;  -seemed'  (-semd') ;  -seem'ing. 
To  be  unbecoming  to ;  to  misbecome;  to  suit  ill. 
mis  birth'  (mis-bui  th'),  n.  An  abortion, 
mis-cal'cii  late  (mTs-kXl'ku-lat),  v.  t.  A  i  ;  -lat'ed  (15t/- 
<5d) ;  -lat'ing  (-lat/Tng).  To  calculate  erroneously  ;  to 
misjudge.  —  mis-cal'cu  la'tion  (-la'sh&n),  n. 
mis  call'  (mTs-kSl'),  v.  t. ;  -called'  (-kold') ;  -call'ing. 

1.  To  call  by  a  wrong  name  ;  to  misname. 

2.  To  read  badly  ;  to  mispronounce.  Scot.  A  Dial.  Eng. 

3.  To  call  by  a  bad  uame  ;  to  abuse  ;  revile.  Obs.  or  Scot. 
A  Dial.  Eng. 

He  .  .  launched  into  a  disquisition  on  the  nature  of  the  Irish 
(always  so  much  miscalled,  and  whom  he  defended)  Stevenson. 
mis  car 'ri \ge  (mTs-k5r'7j),  n.  1.  Ill  conduct;  evil  or 
improper  behavior  ;  also,  an  instance  of  it ;  a  misdemeanor  ; 
a  misdeed.  Obs. 

2.  Mismanagement;  ill  success;  failure,  or  a  case  of  it; 
an  unfortunate  event  or  issue  ;  a  failure  or  mistake,  as  in 
miscarriage  of  justice ,  a  failure  to  secure  justice. 

\Vh  en  a  counselor,  to  save  himself, 

Would  lay  miscarriages  upon  his  prince.  Dri/den. 

3.  Failure  to  carry  properly  ;  as,  miscarriage  of  goods. 

4  Premature  expulsion  of  a  fetus.  See  abortion. 

mis-car'ry  (*T),  v.  i.  ;  -ried  (-Td) ;  -ry-ing.  To  carry,  or  go, 
wrong  ;  specif.  :  a  To  be  injured,  lost,  or  destroyed  ;  to 
meet  with  misfortune  or  death  ;  to  perish  ;  die.  Obs.  or  R. 

My  ships  have  all  miscarried.  Shak. 

b  To  go  astray  ;  to  err  ;  to  do  wrong  ;  to  misbehave.  Obs. 
C  To  fail  of  the  intended  effect  or  of  one’s  object ;  to  be 
or  prove  unsuccessful ;  to  come  to  naught  ;  as,  the  states¬ 
man  miscarried ;  the  project  miscarried,  d  To  fail  to  pro¬ 
duce  ;  to  be  abortive  ;  —  said  of  plants,  etc.  Obs.  e  To 
suffer  miscarriage  (of  a  fetus)  ;  Obs.,  of  a  child,  to  be 
prematurely  born,  f  To  fail  of  reaching  the  destination, 
or  to  go  to  the  wrong  destination  ;  to  go  astray. 

The  cardinal’s  letters  to  the  Pope  miscarried.  Shak. 
mis-car'ry,  V.  t.  To  cause  to  go  astray  or  do  wrong ;  to 
mislead  ;  to  lead  astray.  Obs. 

mis'ce-ge-na'tion  (niYs'e-je-na'shwn),  n.  [L.  miscere  to 
mix  -}-  genus  race.]  1.  An  interbreeding  of  races. 

Despite  universal  miscegenation ,  primitive  racial  types  may 
still  be  recognized.  A.  //.  Keane. 

2.  Specif.,  intermarriage  or  interbreeding  of  whites  and 
negroes. 

mis'ce-ge  na'tion  ist,  n.  One  who  favors  intermarriage 
as  a  solution  of  race  problems. 


mis'cel  la'ne-a  (mTs'g-la'ne-d),  n.  pi.  [L.  See  miscel¬ 
lany.]  A  collection  of  miscellaneous  matters;  matters 
of  various  kinds  ;  esp.,  a  literary  miscellany, 
mis  cel-la'ne-OUS  (-&s),  a.  [L.  miscellaneus  mixed,  mis¬ 
cellaneous,  fr.  miscellus  mixed,  fr.  miscere.  See  mix  ;  cf. 
miscellany.]  1.  Mixed;  mingled;  consisting  of  several 
diverse  things;  promiscuous;  heterogeneous;  as,  a  mis¬ 
cellaneous  coW%ct'\on.  “  A  miscellaneous  rabble.”  Milton. 
2.  Having  various  qualities  ;  dealing  with,  or  interested 
in,  diverse  topics  or  subjects;  as,  a  miscellaneous  writer. 
Syn.  — See  indiscriminate. 

— mis  cel  la'ne  ous-ly,adr.— mis  cel-la'ne  ous  ness.w. 
mis'cel  la  nist  (inls'e-la-mst ;  mT-s61'a-),  n.  A  writer  of 
miscellanies. 

mis'cel  la  ny  (mTs'e-la-nT ;  in  British  usage  also  mT-sSl'- 
d-ul),  n. ;  pi.  -nies  (-uTz).  [L.  miscellanea,  neut.  pi.  of 

miscellaneus:  cf.  F.  miscellanee ,  pi.  miscellanies.  See 
miscellaneous.]  1.  A  mixture  of  various  things  ;  a  med¬ 
ley  ;  esp.,  a  collection  of  writings  on  various  subjects. 

2.  pi.  a  Miscellaneous  treatises,  studies,  or  compositions 
collected  into  one  book  ;  as,  a  book  or  collection  of  mis¬ 
cellanies.  b  Miscellaneous  persons.  Rare. 
mis  chance'  (mTs-chans'),  n.  [ME.  meschance ,  OF.  mes- 
cheance .]  Ill  luck;  ill  fortune,  or  an  instance  of  it ;  a 
mishap  ;  an  unfortunate  accident ;  a  misfortune. 

Never  come  mischance  between  us  twain.  Shak. 

Syn,— Misadventure,  calamity,  disaster.  See  misfortune. 
mis  chance',  v.  i.  To  happen  unfortunately  or  by  mis¬ 
chance  ;  to  turn  out  ill.  Archaic. 
mis  chance',  v.  t.  To  render  or  make  unfortunate.  Archaic. 
mis'chlel  (mTs'chTf),  n.  [ME.  meschef  bad  result,  OF. 
7 neschief,  fr.  meschever  to  be  unfortunate  ;  mes-  (L.  minus 
less)  -f  chief  end,  head,  F.  che  f  chief.  See  mis-,  minus, 
chief;  cf.  muscovado.]  1.  Unfortunate  condition;  evil 
plight;  misfortune  ;  trouble  ;  need;  want;  also,  a  mishap 
or  calamity.  Obs. 

2.  Harm,  evil,  or  damage  viewed  as  the  work  of  some 
agency  or  result  of  a  particular  cause  ;  an  ill  consequence; 
damage  ;  esp.,  trouble  or  vexation  caused  by  human  agency 
or  by  some  living  being,  intentionally  or  not. 

Thy  tongue  deviseth  mischiefs  Ps.  lii.  2. 

3.  Wickedness;  iniquity.  Obs. 

4  Formerly,  a  disease  or  malady;  now,  indefinitely,  a 
disordered  or  morbid  condition. 

5-  Harmful  quality  or  character  ;  mischievousness. 

The  misehit^r  w as,  these  allies  would  never  allow  that  the  com¬ 
mon  enemy  was  .subdued  Swift 

6.  A  cause  or  source  of  harm,  evil,  trouble,  or  vexation  ; 
esp.,  a  person  who  causes  mischief  or  annoyance,  esp.  of 
a  trivial  character. 

7.  Action  or  conduct  that  annoys  or  vexes;  esp.,  such  as 
may  cause  trivial  evil,  annoyance,  or  trouble  to  others, 
and  is  due  to  thoughtlessness  or  a  desire  to  make  sport ; 
also,  mischievous  disposition  ;  as,  the  boy  is  all  mischief. 

Afischief  is  often  used  colloq.  or  dial,  as  a  euphemism 
for  “  devil ;  ”  as  in,  to  play  the  mischief  with  one. 

Syn.  —  Damage,  harm,  hurt,  evil,  ill.  See  injury. 
mis'chief-maker  (-mak'er),  n.  One  who  makes  mis¬ 
chief  ;  one  who  excites  or  instigates  quarrels  or  enmity.  — 
mis'chief-mak  ing  (-mak  ing),  a.  A  n. 
mis'chie  vous  (mTs'cht-vfis ;  see  note  below),  a.  [AF. 
meschevous.]  Causing  mischief  ;  full  of  mischief  :  a  Un¬ 
fortunate  ;  distressful ;  calamitous;  also,  wretched  ;  needy. 
Obs.  b  Involving,  or  productive  of,  harm,  injury,  or  dam¬ 
age  ;  injurious;  harmful;  hurtful.  “Most  mischievous 
foul  sin.”  Shak. 

This  false,  wily,  doubting  disposition  is  intolerably  mischie¬ 
vous  to  society .  South. 

C  Characterized  by,  or  inclined  to  the  causing  of,  petty  in¬ 
jury,  trouble,  or  annoyance  to  others,  as  from  carelessness 
or  in  sport;  —  now  the  predominant  sense;  as,  a  mischie¬ 
vous  child  ;  a  mischievous  action. 

The  accentuation  mis-chierrous ,  formerly  in  good 
usage,  has  since  about  1700  been  generally  regarded  as  vul¬ 
gar,  dialectal,  or  humorous. 

Syn.  —  Naughty,  sportive,  waggish,  mocking.  —  Mischie¬ 
vous,  roguish,  arch,  impish.  Mischievous,  as  here  com¬ 
pared  (cf.  injury),  implies  sportive  malice  (see  malicious)  ; 
that  is  roguish,  in  modern  usage,  which  is  engagingly  mis¬ 
chievous;  that  is  arch  which  is  slyly  or  mockingly  mis¬ 
chievous— the  word  is  applied  chiefly  to  looks  or  ex¬ 
pression,  esp.  of  women  or  children  ;  impish  heightens  the 
implication  of  elfishly  malicious  mockery  ;  as,  “  He  was 
always  as  mischievous  as  a  monkey  ’’  (Richardson) ;  “She 
has  twa  sparkling  roguis  h  een  ”  (Burns)-,  “that  lilac  ker¬ 
chief  .  .  .  tied  under  the  archest  chin  mockery  ever  am¬ 
bushed  in  ”  (M.  Arnold) ;  “  The  most  musical  echo  has  an 
impish  mockery  in  it  ”  (G.  Eliot).  See  cunning. 

—  mis'chie- vous  ly,  adv.  —  mis'chie- vous-ness,  n. 


mi'schlo  (me'skyo),  n.  Also  mischio  marble  [It.  mi - 

schio  mixture.]  A  breccia  of  white  and  pink  fragments 
set  in  a  dark  cement.  It  is  used  as  au  ornamental  stone, 
mis  choice'  (mls-chois'),  n.  A  wrong  or  improper  choice, 
mis- choose' (mi  s-chooz'),  v.  t.  A  i.  ;  pret.  -chose'  (-choz'); 
p.  p.  -cho'sen  (-cho'z’n) ;  p.  pr.  A  vb.  n.  -choos'ing.  To 
choose  wrongly. 

mis'ci-ble  (mls'T-b’l),  a.  [L.  miscere  to  mix.]  Capable  of 
being  mixed  ;  mixable.  —  n.  A  miscible  substance.  Obs. 
—  mis  ci  bil'i  ty  (mls'T-bll'T-tT),  n. 
mis  cite' (mls-sit'),  f. ;  -cit'kd  (-sit'ed) ;  -cit'ing  (-sit'- 
Tng).  To  cite  erroneously  ;  to  misquote, 
mis  col'or,  mis  col'our  (mTs-kiil'er),  v.  t. ;  -col'ored, 
-col'oup.ed  (-kul'erd)  ;  -col'or-ing,  -col'our-ing.  To  give 
a  wrong  color  to ;  fig.,  to  misrepresent,  as  facts, 
mis  com  pre  hend'  (mls-kom'pre-bgnd'),  v.  t.  ;  -hend'ed; 
-hend'ing.  To  get  a  wrong  idea  of  or  about ;  to  misunder¬ 
stand.  —  mis-com  pre-hen'sion  (-hgn'shwn),  n. 
mis  con-ceive'  (mTs'ktfn-sev'),  v.  t.  A-  i.  ;-cEivED'(-sevd/) ; 
-ceiv'ing.  To  conceive  wrongly  ;  to  interpret  incorrectly; 
to  form  a  false  or  erroneous  conception  or  notion  of  ;  to 
misjudge;  misapprehend. 

Those  things  which,  for  want  of  due  consideration  heretofore, 
they  have  misconceived.  Hooker. 

Syn.  —  Misapprehend,  misunderstand,  mistake, 
mis' con  cep'tion  (-sgp'slmn),  n.  Act  or  result  of  miscon¬ 
ceiving  ;  erroneous  conception  ;  false  opinion, 
mis' con-duct'  (mTs'ktfn-dukt'),  v.  t.  ;  -duct'ed  ;  -duct'ing. 
To  conduct  amiss  ;  to  mismanage, 
to  misconduct  one’s  self,  to  behave  improperly, 
mis  con'duct  (mls-kon'dukt),  ?i.  1.  Mismanagement.  Rare. 
2.  Wrong  or  improper  conduct  ;  bad  behavior  ;  unlawful 
behavior  or  conduct;  malfeasance. 

3-  A  case  or  instance  of  bad  behavior;  a  misdeed;  — 
chiefly  in  pi.  Rare. 

Syn.  —  Misbehavior,  misdemeanor,  misdeed,  delinquency, 
ollense,  in ismanagement. 

mis'eon  stru'a-ble  (mis'kcJn-strob'd-b’l),  a.  Subject  to 
misconstruction. 

mis  con-struct'  (mTs'ktfn-strfikt'),  v.  t.  ;  -struct'ed; 
-struct'ing.  1.  To  misconstrue.  Obs.,  Chiefly  Scot. 

2  To  construct  wTongly  or  badly.  Rare. 
mis  con-struc'tion  (-struk'shdn  ,  n.  Act  of  misconstruing  ; 
erroneous  or  bad  construction  ;  wrong  interpretation, 
mis-con'strue  (mTs-k5n'strdo  ;  mTs/k#n-8trdo' ;  277  :  good 
usage  more  strongly  inclines  toward  the  accent  on  final  syl¬ 
lable  than  in  the  case  of  consli-ue),  v.  t.  ;  -strued  (-sti  obd  ; 
-stiood');  -stru-ing.  1.  To  construe  wrongly;  to  inter¬ 
pret  erroneously  ;  to  misinterpret. 

Do  not.  great  sir,  misconstrue  his  intent.  Dri/den. 
Much  afflicted  to  tind  his  actions  misconstrued.  Addison. 
2.  To  infer  falsely. 

mis-con'strue,  r.  i.  To  make  a  wrong  interpretation, 
mis  cor  rect'  (mis'ktf-rekt'),  i>.  t.  ;  -rect'ed  ;  -rect'ing.  To 
err  in  attempting  to  correct.  “  Scaliger  miscorrects  his 
author.”  Dryden.  —  mis  cor-rec'tion  (-rek'slmn),  n. 
mis  coun'sel  (mls-koun'sgl),  v.  t. ;  -seled  (-sSld)  or 
-selled  ;  -sel-ing  or  -sel-ling.  [Cf.  OF.  me sconseillier.'] 
To  counsel  or  advise  wrongly.  —  mis-coun'sel,  n. 
mis  count'  (-kount'),  v.  t.  A  i. ;  -count'ed  ;  -count'ing. 
[Cf.  OF.  mesconter ,  F.  mecompter.  Cf.  miscompute.] 

1.  To  count  erroneously  ;  to  miscalculate  ;  to  misreckon. 

2.  To  misestimate.  Obs. 

3.  To  misinterpret.  Rare. 

mis  count',  n.  [Cf.  F.  mecompte  error,  OF.  mesconte .] 
An  erroneous  counting;  a  wrong  computation, 
mis'ere  ance  (  m!s'kre-dns),  n.  [OF.  mescreance ,  F.  7??e- 
creance.~\  Quality  of  being  miscreant ;  adherence  to  false 
faith  ;  unbelief.  Archaic.  • 

mis'cre-an-cy  (-5n-sT),  n.  1.  Miscreance.  Archaic. 

2.  Villainy  ;  turpitude. 

mis'ero  ant  (mls'kr£-dnt).  7i.  [OF.  mescreant ,  F.  medi¬ 
ant ;  mes-  (L.  minus  less)  -f  p.  pr.  fr.  L.  credere  to  believe. 
See  mis-,  minus  ;  creed.]  1.  One  who  holds  a  religioua 
faith  regarded  as  false;  a  misbeliever ;  a  heretic;  an  un¬ 
believer  ;  an  infidel.  Archaic. 

Now  will  the  Christian  miscreants  be  glad, 

Ringing  with  joy  their  superstitious  bells.  Afaiiowe. 
2  An  unscrupulous  villain  ;  a  vile  wretch;  a  rascal, 
mis'ere  ant,  a.  1.  Holding  a  religious  faith  regarded  as 
false  ;  misbelieving;  heretical ;  unbelieving.  Archaic. 

2  Destitute  of  conscience;  unscrupulous  ;  villainous, 
mis  cre  ate'  (mls'kre-at'),  v.  t.  A  i.  ;  -cre-at'ed  (-at'Sd)  ; 
-cre-at'ing  (-at'Tng).  To  form  unnaturally  ;  to  create 
misshapen  ;  also,  to  create  or  procreate  illegitimately, 
mis  cre-a'tion  (  a'slmn),  n.  Act  or  result  of  miscreating; 
a  misshapen  or  deformed  thing. 


rais-ap  pre-hend'ing-ly,  adv.  of 
inisa/i/nchending,  p.  pr.  [mis-. I  i 
mis  ap  pre  hen'si-ble.  a.  Seel  j 
mis  ap  pro'pri  ate,  a.  See  mis-, 
2.  -  mis  ap  pro'pri  ate  ly.  adv. 
mU'arch-ismt  inTs'dr-klz’m),  a. 
[miso-  +  Gr.dfxo? chief,  ap\eiv 
to  rule.]  Opposition  to  any  form 
of  government.  Rare  -  mia'- 
arch-iat  (-klst),  n.  Rare. 
misard.  +  miser. 
mia  ar  ray',  n.  See  mis-,  2. 
mia  as  cribe',  v.  t.,  mia  ^8-8ay', 
v.  t..  mia  as  sign',  r.  t  See  vns-. 
mia  at-tem'per  ance.  n-  Distem- 
perature  ;  uneven  b  dance.  Ohs. 
mia  at  tend',  r.  t.  To  misunder¬ 
stand;  to  disregard.  Ohs. 
mis  aun'ter,  n-  Misadventure. 
Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 
misaventeur.  misaventure.  + 
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mia  a-ver'.  v.  i.  See  mis-. 
mia'a-vize'.  +  misadvise. 
mia  a  ward',  v.  t.  See  mis-. 
mia  bap  tize',  v.  t.  1.  To  mis¬ 
name  :  miscall. 

2.  To  hantize  wrongly.  rCMs.  I 
mis-bear'.  >’■  t.  To  misbensve.1 
mia  be  com  'ing.  />.  a.  Cnbecom- 
ing.  —  mia  be  com'lng-ly.  adv. 

—  mU'be-com  ing-nesa,  //.  [Sp  I 
mls  be  cum'.  Misbecome.  R<  /\  | 
mia-tede'.r.r  [AS.  mi*-h*fodan.) 
To  wrong  ;  injure  ;  abuse.  Ohs. 
mia  be  fall',  r.  t.  To  happen 
amiss  to  ;  —  used  impersonall v. 

—  mia  be  fall 'en,  p  a.  Both 
Ohs  or  ft. 

mia  be-flt'ting,  a.  See  mis-.  2. 
mU  be  get', /*.  «.  Misbegotten. 
Ohs. 


mia'be-gin',  v  t.  See  mis.. 
mia  be  had 'den  (mTs'bP-had'- 
•n ).  Scot.  var.  of  mjsbeholden 
mis  be  haved',  p.  a.  111-be- 
haved  ;  rude. 

mia  be-hold'en  (mla'bC  hCl'- 
d’n),  p.  a.  Unbecoming;  dis¬ 
obliging  ;  offensive.  Obs.  or 
.Scot.  V  Dial.  Eng. 
mlabelieved,  a.  Believing  amiss  ; 
infidel  ;  heretical  ;  also,  incred¬ 
ulous.  Ohs.  [believing,  p.  pr.l 
mia  be-liev'lng  ly.  adv.  of  mis- 1 
mia  be  love',  v  t  See  mis-.  Obs. 
mlsbeode  +  misbkdk 
mia  be  stow  ,  e  t.  See  mis- 
mia  be  atow'al.  n  See  mis  . 
mia  be  thought',  />•  a.  Pos¬ 
sessed  of  evil  thoughts  ;  also, 
mistaken.  Obs.  [Obs.  | 

mia  be  tide', t.  5r  i.  See  mis-  | 
misbllad,  p.  a  l See  mis-  :  be-  ; 
lea  i)  to  conduct.]  Led  amiss  or 
astray.  Obs. 

miablleave  +  misbelief. 
misbileveful,  a.  Unbelieving 
Ohs.  [ness.  0  s*.  I 

miabllevenesBe.n.  Un believing- 1 
mia-bode',  v.  t.  To  forebode. 
Ohs.  or  R. 

mia  bode'.  r».  [Cf.  misbkuk; 
see  1st  book.)  Injury  ;  oflense. 
Ohs. — pret.  of  MISBEDE  Ohs. 

mla-bo'den.  p •  of  mishepe. 

Ohs. 

mia'born  .o.  Ohs.orR.  1  Abort¬ 
ed;  hence,  deformed  from  birth. 
2.  Born  out  of  wedlock, 
mis  brand',  r.  See  mis-. 
mlabreyde.  >'•  [See  mis.  :  braid, 
n.tfv. j  Trespass;  offense  Ohs. 
miac  Ahhr.  Miscellaneous; 


miscellany.  [weioht.I 

roia-cal'.  N’nr  of  miskal.  Seel 
mia-c&l'cu  la  tor  ( mts-kfll'kQ- 
la'tPr),  //.  One  who  miscalcu¬ 
lates  [calls. | 

mia  call 'er.  n.  One  who  mia-| 
mia-can'ter.  n.  [Cf  mishan- 
ter.]  A  mi-adventure  ;  mis¬ 
chance.  Dial.  Eng. 
Mia-can'thua  (mls-kfin'thus), 
it.  [NL  ;  Gr.  p,L<r\o%  stalk  + 
- anthus .]  Bot.  Syn.  of  Xu*h a- 
G  ROST  1 9. 

mia-rape',  v  i.  \ nits -  +  scape.] 
To  meet  with  mishap.  Obs.  — 
r.  t.  To  escape  (one)  sinfully. 
Obs.  [-able.  I 

mia-car'riage  a  ble.  a.  See| 
mia-case', //.  Mishap.  Ohs. 
mia  cast',  u.  Erroneous  reckon¬ 
ing.  Ohs.orR.  [  Ohs.  | 

mis-cast'.i*  t.  1.  To  cast  evilly.  | 
2.  'i’o  cast  or  reckon  wrongly; 
miscalculate.  Ohs.  or  Dud  Dm/. 
mia-caa'u-al  ty  (niYs-kft7h'n- 
rtl-tY),  n.  Mischance.  Ohs.  or 
Dial. 

miacaunce.  +  mischance. 
i|  miace.  [L-,  imper.  of  miscere  to 
mix.]  Phnrm.  Mix. 
mia  ce-a-bil'i  ty  (ima'P-d-bYl'Y- 
tY),  n.  [L.  miscere  to  mix.] 
Capability  of  being  mixed, 
mia'ce-ge-nate'  ( mYa'P-jP-nat'), 
r.  i.  To  practice  miscegenation. 
—  v.  t.  To  give  rise  to  by  mis¬ 
cegenation.  —  n.  A  person  born 
of  a  miacegenetic  union, 
mia'ce-ge-na  tor  (-na'tSr),  mia- 
ceg'e-niat  ( m  i-s  P  j'P-n  Y  s  t),  n. 
One  who  practices  or  isguilty  of 
miscegenation. 


mia  ce  ge  net'ic  (-jf-nPt'Tk),  a. 
Of  or  pert,  to  miscegenation 
miscelden.  f  mistletoe. 
mi8celine  m  ahli n.  grain 
mia  cel-la  na'ri-an  (in  Y  »V-1  fi- 
na'rY^Jn),  a.  Of  or  pert,  to  mis¬ 
cellanies  —  n.  A  writer  of  mis¬ 
cellanies  Both  Ohs  or  R 
miscel  ane.  a.  [From  maslin, 
confused  with  misckli.ane 
ous.j  Miscellaneous.  Obs  — 
n.  A  mixture  ;  a  medley  Ohs. 
mia  cel  la'ne  al.  a.  Miscel  I  a 
neons.  Obs.— 7i  j>l.  Miscella¬ 
nies.  Ohs. 

mia  cel  la-ne'i-ty  <mYs v-lt-ne'- 
Y-tn.  n  Miacellaneotisness. 
mis'cel  ’any.  a.  Miscellane¬ 
ous  ;  heterogeneous.  Obs 
miscellany  madam  A  woman 
dealer  in  venous  fineries.  Obs 
mis-' en'anre.  ' .  f.  Sr //.  See  mis  . 
mis-chance'ful,  <».  See  -ki  l. 
mia-cbanc'y  i mla-chAn'sl),  a. 
Unlucky.  Sent  v  Dial 
miachand.  miachant  +  mf.s- 
ch  ant 

mia-chant'er  (mYs-chan'tPr). 
Var.  oj  M1SHANTKR 
mUchap  +  mishap.  [mis-  | 
mis  char 'ac-ter  ize,  v  t.  Seel 
mia-eharge',  r.  t.  Sc  n.  See  mis-. 
miachaunce.  ^  mischance 
mij-cheer',  v.  t  To  discourage. 
Qhx  [(HIKVE.I 

miseheif  +  mischief.  mis.| 
||  Mis-chian'za  (It.  rnPa-kyiin'- 
tsii),  n.  [It.,  mixing.]  Amer. 
Hist.  An  elaboratefe>tivnl  given 
on  May  IS,  17IX  at  Philadelphia 
by  officers  of  the  British  army  in 
honor  of  Sir  William  Howe, 


who  had  resigned  and  was  about  I 

to  depart  for  England  It  com¬ 
prised  a  regatta,  a  mock  tourna¬ 
ment,  a  dinner,  and  a  dance 
mia 'chief,  v.  t.  4 •  t.  =  mis- 
chi  eve.  Ohs.orR. 
mia ' chief- ful.  a.  Obs.  or  Dial 
Eng.  Mischievous;  Ohs.,  fraught 
with  misfortune.  [vous.  Ohs. I 
mis  chiev'a-hle,  a.  Mischie-| 
mia-chieve'  (mYs-chev'),  r.  t.  Sc 
t.  [OF-  meschever  to  come  to 
misfortune.  Cf.  achieve  ]1  To 
cause  or  undergo  injury,  loss,  or 
misfortune  ;  to  hurt.  Archaic 
or  Scot.  Sc  Dial.  Eng. 

2.  To  slander.  Obs. 
roiachive.  +  mischief. 

Misch  na.  Miach'nic,  etc.  Vara, 
of  M i *« H n a ,  Mishnic,  etc. 
mia  chria 'ten  (nDs-krT8'’n),  v. 
t..  mia-ci'rher  (-sT'fPr),  r.  t., 
mia  ci-ta'tion  ( mYs'sT-ts'shiVn), 
mi3-claim',  n.,  mia-claim'- 
ing,  n..  mis  c’aaa',  r.  t.,  mia- 
clas  ai-fl-ca"  tion. //.  See  mis-. 
miaclepe.' . To  misname.  Ohs. 
mis  cog'ni-zant  (mYs-kbg'nY- 
zHnt  ;  mYa-kOn'-),  a.  JCf.  OF. 
n  e*rnnni<satif,  p  pr.]  Law  Not 
cognizant  :  not  knowing, 
miscognize.  /  t  To  fail  to  ap- 
p-eci-  tc  or  understand.  Ohs. 
mis  col-lect',  v.t.  To  infer  er- 
r^neoiiBlv  Ohs.  -  mi3'col-lec'- 
tion.  7*.  Ohs. 

mia  col  lo-ca'tlon.  n.  See  mis-. 
mi3-col  or  a'tion.  mia-col  our- 
a'tion./c  Discoloration, 
mia  com  pute',  »•  t.  See  mis-.  — 
mia-com  pu  ta'tion,  n. 
mia  com  pute', n.  Miscomputa- 


tion.  Ohs.  [ceive.I 

mia  con-ceave'  +  miscon-| 
mis  con  ceit',  v.  f.  To  miscon¬ 
ceive  Obs.  —  mia  con  ceit',  n. 
Ohs.orR.  [  misconceives.  I 
mia  con-ceiv'er.  ?i.  One  who| 
mis  con-clu'sion.  n.  mia  con'A- 
dent,  n.,  mis  con  jec'ture,  n.  tf 
r.  t ■  Sc  »..  mia  con  junc'tlon.  n.% 
mis  con'ae-crate.  /•.  mia-con'- 
se  cra'tion.  w.,  mls-con'se- 
quence,  n.  See  mis.. 
mia-con'ater,  mia  con'ater-er. 
d*  MISCONSTRUE.  -STRI  ER. 

mis'con-atruc'tive  (m)skdn- 
jStr'k't  v),a.  Marked  by  mis¬ 
construction. 

mia  con  atru'er  (mYs'kdn- 
I  stroo'Pr  ;  mYs-kbn'htrdo-er),  n. 
One  who  misconstrues, 
mia-con'atru-oua,  a.  Given  to 

misconstruing.  0'<s. 

mia  con  tent',  o.  Discontented. 
Archaic  or  Scot.  3f  Dial.  Eng. 
mia  con  tent',  n  4*  v.  t.  Discon¬ 
tent  Ohs.  or  R. 
mig'con-tin'u-anee,  n.  Law 
Continuance  by  undue  process, 
mia-con'u  aant  Ohs  or  rare 
ver.  Of  MISCOGNIZANT 

mia  con  vey',  v.  t.  To  convey 
or  impart  (one’s  self)  wrongly. 
Rare.  [cook'er-y.  w.l 

mia-cook',?*.  t.  See  mis-.  —  mia-| 
mia  cop'y  (mYa-kbp'Y),  n.  4*  7»  t 
See  mis-.  [cord. 

mia-cord',  i>.  i.  To  ue  in  ill  ac-| 
mia-cov'et.  v.  t.  See  mi s- 
miacre-ate',  a.  Miscreated. 
Ohs.  or  R. 

mil  ere  a'tlve  (mYB'krP-i'tYv), 
a.  Creating  amiss.  Rare. 


food,  foot ;  out,  oil ;  chair  ;  £0  ;  sing,  li)k  ;  then,  thin ;  nature,  verilure  (250) ;  K  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144) ;  bon  ;  yet ;  zh  =  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Gbidb. 

Fall  explanations  of  Abbreviations,  Slsrns,  etc.,  Immedlatelj  precede  the  Vocabulary. 
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mis  cue'  (mTs-kii'),  n.  Billiards  <('  Pool.  A  false  stroke 
with  a  cue,  the  cue  slipping  from  the  ball  struck  without 
impelling  it  as  desired. 

mis  cue',  v.  i.  Billiards  tt*  Pool.  To  make  a  miscue. 
misdate'  (niTs-dat'),  v.  L;  -dat'ed  (-dat'gd ;  -Id;  151)  ; 
-dat'ing  (-dat'Tng).  To  date  erroneously, 
mis  deal'  (-del'),  v.  t.  &  i. ;  -dealt'  (-dfilt') ;  -deal'ino. 
To  deal  wrongly  :  a  To  distribute  unfairly.  Obs.  b  To 
traffic  or  behave  improperly,  c  To  distribute  wrongly,  as 
cards  ;  to  make  a  wrong  distribution, 
mis  deal',  n.  Act  of  misdealing  ;  a  wrong  distribution  of 
cards  to  the  players. 

In  all  games  [except  bridge]  in  which  the  deal  is  an  advan¬ 
tage,  a  misdeal  loses  the  deal.  II.  F.  Foster. 

misdeed' (-ded'),  n.  [AS.  misdSd.  See  mis-;  deed,  m.] 
An  evil  deed  ;  a  wicked  action. 

Evils  which  our  own  misdeeds  huve  wrought  Milton. 
Syn.  —  Misconduct,  misdemeanor,  fault,  offense,  trespass, 
transgression,  crime. 

mis  deemr'  (mTs-dein'),  v.  1.  ;  -deemed'  (-demd') ;  -deem'- 
ing.  1.  To  judge  unfavorably;  to  think  ill  of.  Obs. 

2.  To  have  or  form  a  wrong  opinion  of;  to  misjudge  ;  also, 
to  think  or  suppose  wrongly  to  be  ;  to  mistake  (for). 

3.  To  have  a  suspicion  or  intimation  of  ;  to  suspect.  Obs. 
mls-deem',  v.  i.  1.  To  judge  unfavorably;  to  think  ill 

(of).  Obs.  “To  misdeem  of  righteous  Job.”  Milton. 

2.  To  have  or  form  a  wrong  or  mistaken  opinion;  to  mis¬ 
judge  ;  also,  to  think  or  suppose  wrongly. 

Misdeem  not,  then, 

If  such  affront  I  labor  to  avert.  Milton. 

3.  To  have  suspicion  ;  to  suspect.  Obs. 
misde-inean'  fmTa'de-men'),  v.  t.  &  i.;  -de  meaned' 

(-mend') ;  -de-mean'ing.  To  behave  ill ;  to  misbehave, 
mis  de  mean'ant  (-ant),  n.  1.  One  convicted  of  a  misde¬ 
meanor. 

2  One  guilty  of  misconduct. 

mis  de  mean'or,  mis  de  mean'our  (-er),  n.  1.  Ill  be¬ 
havior  ;  evil  conduct,  or  a  case  of  it ;  a  misdeed.  Rare. 

2.  Law.  A  crime  less  than  a  felony.  The  distinction  be¬ 
tween  felonies  and  misdemeanors  is  now  purely  arbitrary 
and  without  any  logical  basis  ;  it  is  still  maintained  in  the 
English  system,  but  in  most  of  the  United  States  is  either 
abrogated  or  so  far  reduced  as  to  be  without  practical 
effect.  Cf.  FELONY,  CRIME. 

3.  A  misdemeanant.  Obs. 

Syn.  —  Misdeed,  misconduct,  misbehavior,  fault,  trespass, 
mis' de  rive'  (mis'de-rlv'),  v.  t. ;  -de-rive d'  (-rivd') ;  -de¬ 
riving  (-riv'Tug).  a  To  misdirect.  Obs.  b  To  derive 
erroneously. 

mis  de  scribe' (-skrlb'),  v.  t.;- scribed'  (-skrlbd')  ;  -scrib'- 
ing  (-skrib'Tng).  To  describe  wrongly  or  incorrectly. — 
mis  de-scrib'er  (-skrib'er),  n. 
mis  de  scription  (-de-skrTp'shftn),  n.  A  wrong  or  incor¬ 
rect  description  ;  as,  misdescription  when  material  and 
preventing  a  common  understanding  will  vitiate  a  contract, 
mis  di  rect'  (mTs'dT-rfikt'),  v.  t.  ;  -di-rect'ed  ;  -di-rect'ing. 

To  give  a  wrong  direction  to  ;  as,  to  misdirect  a  letter, 
mls'di-rec'tlon  (-rgk'8hfin),n.  1.  Act  of  directing  wrongly, 
or  state  of  being  so  directed  ;  wrong  direction. 

2.  Law.  An  error  of  a  judge  in  charging  the  jury  on  a 
matter  of  law'. 

mis  di  vi'sion  (mta'dT-vTzh'fin),  n.  Wrong  or  incorrect 
division. 

mis  do'  (mTs-dob'),  v.  t.  ;  pret.  -did'  (-did') ;  p.  p.  -done' 
(-dun') ;  p.  pr.  <t-  v b.  n.  -do'ing.  [AS.  misdon.  See  mis-  ; 
do,  t’.]  1.  To  do  wrongly  or  improperly. 

Afford  me  place  to  show  what  recompense 

Towards  thee  1  intend  for  what  I  have  misdone.  Milton. 

2.  To  do  w  rong  to  ;  to  illtreat ;  to  injure.  Obs. 

3.  To  destroy  ;  to  kill.  Obs. 

mis  do',  v.  i.  To  do  wrong  or  injury ;  to  commit  a  fault. 

Obs.  or  R.  Dry  den. 

mis  do'ing  (-doo'Tug),  n.  Wrongdoing,  or  a  case  of  it ; 
misconduct ;  a  misdeed  ;  a  wrong  done  ;  a  fault  or  crime  ; 
an  offense  ;  as,  it  was  my  misdoing. 
mis  doubt'  (mTs-dout'),  v.  t. ;  -doubt'ed  ;  -doubt'ing. 
[Cf.  OF.  mesdoubter.']  1.  To  have  doubts,  misgivings, 
suspicion,  or  the  like,  as  to  or  about ;  to  doubt ;  mistrust ; 
suspect ;  fear  for. 

I  do  not  misdoubt  my  wife.  Shak. 

To  pray  he  may  be  faithful 
Were  to  misdoubt  he  is  so.  J.  W.  Marston. 

2.  To  fear  ;  to  be  apprehensive  of,  as  an  evil ;  to  suspect, 
as  some  state  of  affairs  or  that  such  is  the  state  of  affairs, 
mis-doubt',  v.  i.  To  have  doubt  or  suspicion  ;  to  doubt 
wrongly  ;  to  suspect, 
mis  doubt',  n.  Suspicion  ;  mistrust, 
mise  (mez  ;  miz ;  277),  n.  [F.  mise  a  putting,  setting,  ex¬ 


pense,  fr.  mettre  to  put,  lay,  fr.  L.  mittere  to  send.]  1.  pi. 
Expenses.  Obs.,  exc.  Law ,  of  expenses  in  personal  actions. 

2.  A  levy  or  customary  grant  given  by  w  ay  of  composition 
for  a  liberty,  privilege,  or  immunity,  as  by  the  people  on 
the  occasion  of  the  entry  of  a  new  Lord  Marcher,  king,  or 
prince  into  Wales  or  on  a  change  of  earl  in  the  county  pala¬ 
tine  of  Chester,  England. 

3.  An  agreement  or  convention  ;  as,  the  mise  of  Amiens 
and  the  mise  of  Lewes,  the  two  agreements  made  in  January 
and  May,  respectively,  1264,  between  Henry  III.  and  the 
rebelling  barons. 

4  Law.  The  (general)  issue  in  a  proceeding  upon  a  writ 
of  right. 

5.  Gaming,  a  The  amount  staked,  b  The  layout, 
mis  ease'  (mts-ez'),  n.  [ME.  mesaise ,  OF.  mesaise.]  Want 
of  ease  ;  discomfort ;  distress  ;  misery  ;  want.  Aow  Bare. 
mis  em  ploy'  (mTs'Sm-ploi'),  v.  t. ;  -ployed'  (-ploid') , 
-ploy'ing.  To  employ  amiss  ;  as,  to  misemploy  one’s  time. 
—  mis  em-ploy'ment  (-ment),  n. 

ml'ser  (mi'zSr),  a.  [L.  miser  wretched,  miserable  ;  cf. 
It.  misero  wretched,  avaricious,  Sp.  misero.]  1.  Wretched; 
miserable.  Obs. 

2.  Miserly;  niggardly.  Archaic. 

ml'ser,  n.  [See  miser,  a.]  1.  A  wretched  or  severely 

afflicted  person.  Obs. 

The  woeful  words  of  a  miser  now  despairing.  Sir  P.  Sidney. 

2.  A  despicable  person  ;  a  wretch.  Obs.  Shak. 

3.  A  covetous,  grasping,  mean  person ;  esp.,  one  having 
wealth  who  lives  miserably  for  the  sake  of  saving  and  in¬ 
creasing  his  hoard  ;  a  niggard. 

As  some  lone  miser,  visiting  his  store, 

BendH  nt  his  treasure,  counts,  recounts  it  o’er.  Goldsmith. 
ml'ser  (ml'zfir),  n.  Alsomi'zer.  [Orig.  uncert.]  Mining 
t£*  Well  Sinking.  A  boring  tool  with  a  device  for  pushing 
the  drilled-out  core  up  through  its  hollow  center, 
ml'ser,  v.  t.  ;  mi'sered  (-zerd) ;  mi'ser-ing.  In  well  boring, 
etc.,  to  excavate  or  bring  up  (earth)  with  a  miser, 
mis'er  a  ble  (mTz'er-d-b’l),  a.  [F.  miserable ,  L.  misera- 
bilis ,  fr.  miserari  to  lament,  pity,  fr.  miser  wretched.  Cf. 
miser.]  1.  In  a  state  of  misery  or  extreme  unhappiness 
or  misfortune  ;  wretched  ;  —  now  chiefly  with  reference  to 
the  rneutal  state  and  often  by  way  of  hyperbole. 

What  hopes  delude  thee,  miserable  man  ?  Dryden. 
2.  Causing  misery,  unhappiness,  or  great  discomfort;  full 
of  wretchedness ;  pitiably  poor ;  as,  a  miserable  lot. 

What’s  more  miserable  than  discontent  ?  Shak. 


3.  Pitiable  ;  lamentable  ;  as,  a  miserable  failure. 

4.  Wretchedly  deficient  or  meager;  worthless;  mean; 
paltry  ;  sorry  ;  poor  ;  despicable  ;  as,  a  miserable  fellow  ; 
a  miserable  dinner. 

Miserable  comforters  are  ye  all  Job  xvi.  2 

5.  Avaricious;  niggardly;  miserly.  Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 

6.  Commiserative  ;  pitiful.  Obs. 

Syn.  —  Abject,  forlorn,  pitiable,  wretched. 

—  mis'er  a  ble  ness,  n.  —  mis'er-a-bly,  adv. 
mis'er-a-ble,  n  One  who  is  miserable,  or  in  misery. 
Mis'e-re're  (mTz'e-re're),  n.  [L.,  have  mercy,  fr.  miser eri 
to  have  mercy,  fr.  miser.  See  miser,  a.]  1.  Eccl.  The 

51st  Psalm  (or  50th  in  the  Latin  version),  the  most  com¬ 
monly  used  of  the  penitential  Psalms  ;  —  so  called  from  its 
first  word  in  the  Latin. 

2.  A  musical  setting  of  this  Psalm,  as  the  Miserere  of  Al¬ 
legri,  written  (about  1635)  for  nine  voices  in  two  choirs, 
and  long  sung  in  Holy  Week  in  the  Sistine  Chapel,  Rome. 

3.  [/.  c.l  Med.  =  ileus.  Obs. 

4  [/.  c.]  A  rch.  A  small  boss  or  bracket  on  the  under  side 
of  the  hinged  seat  of  a  church  stall.  It  was  intended,  the 
seat  being  turned  up,  to  ^ive  support  to  a  worshiper  when 
standing.  Called  also  misericord  and  m  isericordia. 

mis  er-i-cord',  mis  er-i-corde'  (mTz'er-T-k6rd' ; 
mT-zSr'T-k6rd),  n.  [F.  misericorde ,  fr.  L.  miseri -  W 
cord  i  a.  mercy,  compassion  ;  miser  eri  to  feel  pity 
+  cor,  cordis,  heart.]  1.  Compassion;  pity;  q  ,y 
mercy.  Archaic.  l=^) 

2.  Eccl.  An  indulgence,  as  in  the  matter  of  food 
or  dress,  granted  to  a  member  of  a  religious  order. 

3.  Eccl.  A  room,  often  in  a  separate  building, 
in  a  monastic  establishment  where  certain  indul¬ 
gences  were  allowed,  esp.  one  used  as  a  refectory 
by  those  monks  who  had  indulgences  as  to  food 
and  drink. 


4.  =  MISERERE,  4. 

5-  A  thin-bladed  medieval  dagger ;  —  said  to  be  so 
called  because  used  to  give  the  death,  or  “  mer-  | 
cy,”  stroke  to  a  fallen  adversary,  or  perhaps  Miseri- 
because  he  was  expected  to  ask  for  mercy.  cord,  5. 


mi'ser-ly  (mi'zer-lT),  a.  [From  miser,  a.]  Pertaining 
to,  like,  or  characteristic  of,  a  miser;  very  covetous;  nig¬ 
gardly  ;  stingy ;  close. 

Syn.— Avaricious,  niggardly,  sordid,  penurious,  covetous, 
stingy,  mean.  See  parsimonious. 

mis'er  y  (mTz'er-T),  n. ;  pi.  -ies  (-Tz).  [ME.  miserie,  OF. 
miserie ,  misere ,  F.  misere ,  L.  miseria ,  fr.  miser  wretched.] 

1.  A  state  of  great  distress;  wretchedness;  distress  or 
unhappiness  due  to  outward  conditions,  esp.  to  privation  or 
poverty;  as,  the  misery  of  overcrowded  population;  distress 
or  suffering  due  to  bodily  or  mental  affliction  ;  as,  themtf- 
ery  of  melancholia. 

The  unsupportnhle  burthen  of  an  accusing  tormenting  con¬ 
science,  a  misery  that  none  can  bear.  Walton. 

2.  A  w  retched  circumstance  ;  a  cause  of  misery ;  a  calam¬ 
ity  ;  a  misfortune. 

When  we  our  betters  see  bearing  our  woes, 

We  scarcely  think  our  miseries  our  foes.  Shak. 

3.  A  wretched  place  or  person. 

4.  Covetousness  ;  niggardliness  ;  nvarioe.  Obs. 

5.  Bodily  pain  or  aching  ;  a  pain  or  ache.  Dial . 

6.  Card  Playing.  =  misere.  Co/log. 

Syn.  —  Unhappiness,  despondency,  affliction,  distress, 
anguish,  woe.  —  Misery,  wretchedness  are  often  used  with 
little  distinction  ;  as,  “  the  fierce  light  of  a  blazing  misery  ” 
( lie  Quincey ) ;  “  the  fierce  wretchedness  that  glory  brings  ” 
l Shak.).  But  misery  often  suggests  the  more  acute  or 
persistent,  wretc  hedness  the  more  abject  or  desponding, 
unhappiness  or  distress;  as,  “our  .  .  .  happy  state  here 
swallowed  up  in  endless  misery"  ( MiHon ) ;  “the  gnawing 
misery  about  that  sweet  child  and  its  parents”  ( Scotf)\ 
“  Art  thou  so  bare  and  full  of  wretchedness ,  and  fear’st  to 
die?”  (Shak.),  “Crushed  with  servitude,  he  knows  his 
wretchedness  too  late  ”  ( Shelley).  See  sorrow',  melancholy. 
mis  es  teem'  (mTs'Ss-tem'),  v.  -es-teemed'  (-temd'); 
-es-teem'ing.  To  form  a  false  estimate  of  ;  to  misestimate 

That  race  is  damned  which  miscsteeins  its  late.  W.  E.  Henley 
mis  es'ti-inate  (niTs-Ss'iT-mat),  v.  t. ;  -mat'ed  (-mat'fid); 
-mating  (-mat'Tng).  To  estimate  erroneously.  —  n.  A 
wrong  estimate. 

mis-fea'sance  (-fe'zans),  n.  [Cf.  OF.  mes/aisance,  fr. 
me  s/air e  to  do  wrong  ;  mes-  (L.  minus  less)  -f-  fa  ire  to  do, 
L .jacere.  Cf.  malfeasance.]  Law.  A  trespass;  a  wrong 
done ;  now,  specif.,  the  doing  wrongfully  and  injuriously 
of  an  act  which  a  person  might  do  in  a  lawful  manner  ;  the 
doing  of  a  law  ful  act  in  an  unlawful  manner,  or  the  wrong¬ 
ful  and  injurious  exercise  of  lawful  authority;  —  distin¬ 
guished  from  nonfeasance  and  malfeasance. 
mis  fea'sor  (mTs-fe'ztfr),  n.  [AF.  mesfesour.  Cf.  misfea¬ 
sance.]  Law.  One  guilty  of  misfeasance, 
mis-fea'ture  (-fe'tur).  Ill  or  distorted  feature;  a  bad 
feature.  —  mis  lea'tui  ed  (-turd),  a.  —  mis  fea'tur  ing 
(-tur-Tng),  a. 

mis  fire'  (mTs-flr'),  v.  i.  ;  -fired'  (-fird') ;  -fir'ing  (-f Ir'- 
Tng).  1.  Mech.  To  have  its  explosive  charge  fail  to  ignite 
at  the  proper  time;— said  of  an  internal-combustion  engine. 
2.  To  fail  to  be  fired  ;  —  said  of  a  gun,  mine,  etc. 
mis  fire',  n.  Act  of  misfiring  ;  an  instance  of  this, 
mis  fit'  (-fit'),  v.  1. 1£  i.  ^  -fit'ted  ;  -fit'ting.  To  fit  badly  ; 
to  fail  to  fit 

mis  fit',  n.  1.  Act  or  state  of  fitting  badly  ;  a6,  a  misfit  in 
making  a  coat  ;  a  ludicrous  misfit. 

2  Something  that  fails  to  fit  or  fits  badly,  as  a  garment. 

I  saw  an  uneasy  change  in  Mr.  Micawber,  which  sat  tightly  on 
him.  as  if  his  new  duties  were  a  misfit.  lJirkens 

mis'fit  (niTs'flt),  a.  That  does  not  fit. 
mis-for'tune  (-tun),  n.  1.  Bad  fortune  or  luck  ;  calamity  ; 
an  evil  accident ;  disaster  ;  mishap  ;  mischance. 

You  ’ll  find  it  his  misfortune,  not  hie  fault.  Addison 
2.  The  bearing  of  an  illegitimate  child  ;  hence,  an  illegiti¬ 
mate  child  ;  a  bastard.  Scot.  &■  Dial.  Eng. 

Syn.  — Ill  fortune,  ill  luck,  misadventure,  trouble,  hard¬ 
ship;  accident,  calamity,  disaster.  —  Misfortune,  mis¬ 
chance,  mishap,  adversity  agree  in  the  idea  of  ill  or  ad¬ 
verse  fortune.  Misfortune  is  the  most  general  term  ;  mis¬ 
chance  is  often  more  specifically  that  which  in  any  wav 
goes  wrong;  mishap  is  sometimes  interchangeable  with 
mischance,  but  more  frequently  denotes  an  unlucky  acci¬ 
dent ;  as,  “one  writ  with  me  in  sour  misfortune's  book” 
(Shak.);  “The  famous  maxim  of  Monsieur  de  Rochefou- 
cault,  ‘In  our  friends’  misfortunes  there  is  something 
secretly  pleasing  to  us  *  ”  (  Thackeray) ;  “  It  is  ^misfortune 
and  not  a  crime  to  be  entangled  in  an  anachronism1’  (Low¬ 
ell);  “  a  brother  son  of  chivalry  dismounted  by  mischance" 
(Scott);  “By  great  mischance  he  heard  but  fragments  of 
her  later  words”  (Tennyson);  “Now  the  doctor's  skill 
[victorious  seemed],  and  now  —  alas,  for  unforeseen  mis¬ 
haps  !  they  put  on  a  damp  nightcapand  relapse  ”  (Cowper) ; 
his  bicycle  met  with  a  mishap.  Adversity,  the  strongest 
of  the  words  compared,  denotes  grave  or  continued  misfor¬ 
tune,  as,  “The  virtue  of  prosperity  is  temperance,  the 


mis  cre-a'tor  (-tSr),  n  One  who 

nn  sc rente* 

mis-cre'dent,  n.  [mis-  -4-  cre¬ 
dent.  Cf.  MISCREANT.  1  A  mis¬ 
creant  or  misbeliever.  Obs. 
mis  cred'lt-ed.  p.  a  See  mis-,  2. 
mis  cre-du'll-ty,  n.  See  Mrs-, 
mis  creed',  n.  A  falBe  creed  ;  a 
misbelief.  Poetic. 
mls-crop',  v.  t.  Ayric.  To  sow 
(a  field)  with  a  crop  out  of  the 
ordinary  rotation, 
mis-crop',  n.  A  bad  or  poor  crop, 
mis  calk'.  +  miscook. 
mis'eu  lat.a.  [LL.  misculatus, 
p.  p.]  Mingled.  Obs. 
mis 'cut',  u.  See  mis-. 
miseweme  misqukme. 
mis  date',  n.  A  wrong  date.— 
mis  date' ful,  a. 
mis-daub'.  v.  t.  See  mis-. 
mis-deal'er.  n.  One  who  mis¬ 
deals,  as  cards. 

mis  de-cide',  r.  i.  See  mis-.  — 
mis  de-ci'sion  (-dt-sTzh'«n),  n. 
mis  deed'y,«.  [From  misdeed.] 
Misdoing.  Obs.  or  Scot. 
mis  deem'. ».  Misjudgment.Obs. 
mis  deem 'ful,  n.  Suspicious. 
Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 
mis  de-liv'er.  >\  t.  See  mis-  — 
mis  de-liv'er  y.  n. 
mis  de-mean'. /i.  An  act  of  mis¬ 
behavior.  Rare.  [Rare.  I 

mis'de  mean',  v.  t.  To  degrade.! 
mis  de  mean '1st,  n.  A  misde¬ 
meanant.  [DEEM.  | 

mis  dempt'.  Obs.  p.p  of  mis-| 
mis  de  part',  v.  t.  To  distrib¬ 
ute  wrongly.  Obs.  [derivation.! 
mis-der  i-va'tion,  n.  A  wrong! 
mis  de-scrip 'tive,  a.  Inaccu¬ 


rately  descriptive.  [or  7J.I 

mis  de  sert',  n.  Ill  desert.  Obs. I 
mis  de-serve',  v.  i.  To  deserve 
ill  or  badly.  Obs.  or  R. 
mis  de  spair'ing,  a.,  mis'de- 
ter'mine,  r.  t.,  mis  de-vot'ed 
(  mf8/df-v5t'6d),  a.,  mis  de-vo'- 
tion  (-vfi'shfm).  n.  See  mis-. 
mis  de  vout',  a.  Erroneously 
devout.  Obs. 

mis-di'et.  mis-di'et,  v.  t.  See 
mis  .  -  mis-di'et-er,  n.  Rare. 
mis-dight'.  a.  Arrayed,  pre¬ 
pared,  or  furnished,  unsuitably: 
also,  ill-treated.  Obs. 
mis  di-spend',  v  t  To  mu- 
spend.  Obs. 

mis  dis  po-Bi'tion  (mfs-dTs  pfi- 
zlsh'rln).  n..  mis  dis-tin'guish. 
r.  •/..  mis  di-vide',  v  t.  Seewis-. 
mis-do'er  (mTs-doo'^r),  n.  A 
wrongdoer  ;  offender, 
mis-doom',  n.  Misjudgment. 

I  Ohs.  —  r.t.  To  misjudge.  Obs. 
mls-doubt'ful.  a.  Misgiving; 
suspicious;  hesitating.  Obs. 
mis-draft',  mis-draught',  n. 
Rare.  1.  Misconduct  Ob*. 

2  A  draft  (of  air)  coming 
wrongly. 

1  mis  draw',  r.  t.  8r  »•  To  draw 
I  astray  :  to  entice  to  evil.  Obs. 
mis-dread',  n.  Dread  of  evil. 
I  Obs  [  Obs.  I 

mis-dread'.  v.  t.  Set.  To  dread.  | 
mis-drive',  v.  t.  See  mis- 
1  mi«e.  Obs  pi.  of  mouse. 
mise.*’  i.  To  be  miserly.  Obs. 
J  mis-ease'.  mis-eased',  a.  Hav¬ 
ing  discomlort  or  misery.  Obs. 
mls-eas'y,  a.  [OF.  jnesaisiC.] 
I  Miserable  ;  painful.  Obs. 


mis-eat'ing.  rb.  n.  See  mis-. 
mis  e-di'tion,  n.  Incorrect  edit¬ 
ing.  Obs. 

mis  ed'u  cate.  v.  t .,  mis-ed  u- 
ca'tion,  n  See  mis-. 

Iimise  en  sefene'  (me'-ziis  san'). 
[F  ]  The  necessary  preparations, 
ns  scenery,  properties,  etc.,  for 
the  representation  of  a  play  ; 
stage  setting  ;  also,  the  arrange¬ 
ment  of  the  scenery  and  players 
in  a  scene  :  scene.  [Gan.  llfitA 
Misegun  Corrupt,  of  Maza-| 
misell.  +  mizzle 
mis'el-to.  +  mistletoe. 
miselven.  +  myself. 
misen.  +  mizzkx,  mizen. 
mis'e-nite  ( mfs'f-nU),  //.  [  From 
Miseno,  promontory  near  Na¬ 
ples,  Italy,  where  it  is  found.] 
Min.  A  native  sulphate  of  po¬ 
tassium  (prob  HkS04).  occur¬ 
ring  in  white  silky  fibrous  form. 
miB  en'ter.  r.  t.  See  mp-. 
mis  en  treat',  v.  t.  To  treat 
wrongfully  or  ill.  Ohs. 
mis  en'trv.  n.  See  mis-. 
mis  e-pis'eo-pist.  n.  [miso-  + 
Gr.  inline  ttoc  hishop.l  An  en¬ 
emy  to  episcopacy.  Obs. 
miser,  n.  I  Cl.  F.  ‘misfire  a  trifle.] 
Bread  sopped  in  water,  etc.  Obs. 
ml'ser.  r.  t.  To  hoard. 

mi  8e-ra'bi-le  vul'gusOnTz'P- 
rftb'T-le).  ( L-3  wretched 
crowd  or  mob. 

mis'er-a-bi  lism  (m  T  z'5  r-d-b  Y- 
llz’m).  n.  Pessimism  which 
takes  the  form  of  grumbling  dis¬ 
content.  —  mis'er  a-bi  list,  -11s'- 
tic,  a.  R.  (Miserableness.l 
mis  er-a  bil'i-ty  (-a-bYl'Y-tY),  w.| 


mis'er-a-bl.  Miserable.  R.  Sp. 
miserak.  +  mesaraic. 
mis  er  a'tion  ^mYz'Sr-a'shjYn ), 
n.  [L.  mine  ratio.]  Commisera¬ 
tion:  pity.  Obs  [See -DOM  I 
mi'ser-dom  (ml'zfr-dfim),  n.  | 

||  mi  sere'  (me'zar'),  n.  (  F. 
misere  poverty.]  In  solo  whist, 
boston,  etc.,*  a  declaration  by 
which  a  player  engages  to  lose 
every  trick,  there  being  no 
trump  suit. 

II  Mi  se  re  a'tur  (m  Y  z-'f-r  t-a'- 
thr),  n.  TL.j  may  he  have  mercy .] 
R.  C.  t,h.  The  nrccative  form  of 
absolution  used  in  the  Mass  ;  — 
so  called  from  its  first  word, 
mi'ser-hood,  //.  See  -noon, 
misericord,  a.  [OF]  Compas¬ 
sionate  ;  pitiful.  Obs.  Scot. 

II  mis  e-ri-cor'di-a  (mYz'f-rY- 
kdr'dY-dVn.  [L>  8ee  miseri¬ 
cord.]  a  O.  Lau\  Amerce¬ 
ment  :  mercy,  b  Antiq.  6f  Eccl 
=  MISEUICOKD. 

Mi-se  ri-cor'dla  (mf-z  a'rf- 
kfir'dya),  i».  [It.,  fr.  L.]  Sliort 
for  Pi  a  A  rcicouf rater  jtild  di 
Santa  Maria  della  Misericor¬ 
dia  (Religious  Arch  Confrater¬ 
nity  of  St.  Mary  of  Pity),  an 
Italian  society  of  men  of  all 
ranks  devoted  to  personal  allevi¬ 
ation  of  suffering  and  the  fur¬ 
therance  of  all  works  of  benevo¬ 
lence.  A  costume  disguising 
face  and  figure,  and  of  the 
cheapest  material,,  is  used, 
mis  er-i-cor'dial-ly,  adv.  Mer¬ 
cifully.  Obs. 

Mi  se  ri-cor'di  as  D  o'm  i-n  1 

m Iz'fc-rl-kdr'd  1  -&s  d5m'Y-nI). 


[L.,  mercies  of  the  Lord.]  The 
second  Sunday  after  Easter  :  - 
from  the  opening  words,  in  the 
Latin,  of  the  introit  for  the  day, 
which  begins  with  the  first  verse 
of  Psalm  lxxxix. 
mis  er-i-cor'di-ous.  mis'er  i- 
cor'dous.  a.  [OF.  misericord  ins, 
or  LL.  misericord iosHs.j  For¬ 
giving  ;  merciful.  Obs 
mi8erlcordye.  n.  Mercy.  Obs. 
mi-ser'i-cors.  a.  [L.  or  OF. 
(noin.).J  Merciful.  Obs. 
mi'ser-ism  (nil'z  ?  r-Y  z ’m),  n 
Miserliness. 

I1  mi'se-ris  suc-cur're-re  dis'eo 

(mYz/f-rTs).  [1.  )  I  am  learning 
to  help  the  wretched. 

Vergil  (.Eueul,  1.  fi.30). 
miseritie.  n.  [1>.  miser  wretched. 
Cf.  -it v . J  Misery:  wretched¬ 
ness  Obs.  Scot.  [w.  See -.\  Ess.  I 
mi'ser-li-nes8  (mT'zer-lY-nPs), | 
mis'er-ous.  a  [L.  miser 
wretched  4-  E.  -ous,  or  OF.  mis- 
ere  i/-'.]  Miserable.  Obs. 
misese.  +  misea^e. 
mis  e8 -teem',  n.  See  mis-,  2. 
mis-e3  ti-ma'tion  (m  Y  s-e  6't  Y 
ma'shiln),  n.  Act  of  misesti¬ 
mating. 

mis  ex'e-cute,  v.  t.  See  mis-. 
mis  ex  pence',  mis  ex-pend'- 
ing,  »>.  A  spending  amiss.  Obs. 

mis  ex  pend'i-ture.  mis  ex¬ 
plain'.  r.  t..  mis-ex  pla-na'tion. 
n..  mis  ex  pli  ca' tion.  w..  mis- 
ex  po-si'tion.  n  .miB  ex  pound', 
v.  t..  mis  ex-press',  v  t..  mis' 
ex-pres'sion.  mis  ex  pres'- 
slve,  a.,  mis  ex-pres'sive-ness, 
n.  See  mis-. 


mis-fait'.  |OF.  mesfait,  F. 
me jmi.  1  Misdeed.  Obs. 
mis  faith',  n.  Want  of  faith  ; 
disbelief  ;  distrust 
mis-fall'(mYs-fol'),  v.  i.  8r  f  Obs. 

1.  To  undergo  mishap  ;  to  come 
to  grief. 

2  To  misbefall ;  to  turn  out 
badly  :  —  used  impersonally, 
mis-fa'l'.  n.  Misfortune.  *  Obs 
mil-fare',  n.  Misfortune}  mis¬ 
hap.  Obs. 

mis-fare'  (-far'),  v.  ».  IAS- 
misjaran.]  (fbs.  1.  To  fare 
ill  :  to  meet  with,  or  succumb  to, 
misfortune  ;  also,  to  fail ;  mis¬ 
carry. 

2.  To  go  wrong  ;  to  misbehave. 
ml8-fash'ion,  n.  t.  See  mis-. 
mis-fate',  n.  Ill  fate;  misfor 

tunc.  Obs. 

mis-feel'ing,  a.  Insensate.  Obs. 
mis-feign',  v  i.  To  feign  with 
an  evil  design.  Obs. 
misferde.  Obs.  pret.  of  misfarr. 
mis  fere',  v.  i.  =  misfare  Obs. 
mis-field',  v.  t.  See  mis-. 
mis-fig'ure,  n.  Deformity  ;  dis¬ 
figurement.  Rare. 
mis-fig'ure.  v  t.  To  disfigure  ; 
disguise.  Rare  or  Dial.  Eng 
mis-fond',  a.  Mistakenly  fond. 
(Jbs. 

mlsfonge,  v  t.  [mis-  -f  fonge , 
obs.  vur.  off  any,  v.  t.]  To  take 
annas.  Obs.  [O^s.l 

mis'for-give',  r.  t.  To  misgive. | 
mis-form'.  r.  t.  See  mis-. 
mis  for  ma'tion,  n.  See  mis-. 
mi8-for'tu-n&te.  a.  Unfortu¬ 
nate.  Obs.  or  Scot,  tf  Dial.  — 
mis-for'tu  nate-ly,  adv. 


ale,  senate,  c^re,  ftm,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofa ;  eve,  $vent,  find,  recent,  maker;  Ice,  Ill;  old,  6bey,  orb,  6dd,  s6ft,  connect ;  use,  unite,  urn,  up,  circus,  menu ; 

II  Foreign  Word.  f  Obsolete  \  arlunt  of.  +  combined  with.  =  equals. 
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virtue  of  adversity  is  fortitude”  (Bacon);  “A  thousand 
adversities  I  have  had  to  grapple  with  ”  (C ‘owner)  See  ac- 

C1DENT,  DISASTER,  INJURY. 

mis-give'tmTs-giv'),  v.  t.;  pret.  -GAVE'(-gav');;>.  p.-giv'en 
(-gtv'’n) ;  p.  pr.  £  vb.  n.  -giv'ing.  1.  To  give  or  suggest 
doubt  and  apprehension  to ;  to  impart  fear  to ;  to  make 
apprehensive  or  suspicious ;  —  usually  said  of  the  mind  or 
heart,  and  followed  by  the  objective  personal  pronoun. 

So  doth  my  heart  misgive  me  in  these  conflicts 
What  may  befall  him,  to  his  harm  and  ours.  Shak. 
Such  whose  consciences  misgave  them.  Milton. 
2.  To  give  or  grant  amiss  ;  also,  to  misquote, 
mis  give',  v.  i.  1.  To  give  out  doubt  and  apprehension; 
to  be  fearful  or  apprehensive.  44  My  mind  misgive*.”  Shak. 

2.  To  fail ;  miscarry  ;  of  a  gun,  to  miss  fire.  Ob s.  Scot. 
mis-giv'ing,  p.  pr.  £  vb.  n.  of  misgive.  Esp.  :  vb.  n.  Evil 

premonition  ;  state  of  distrust  or  apprehension. 

Syn.  —  See  apprehension,  qualm. 
mis-go'  (-go'),  v.  i.  ;  pret.  -went'  (-wgnt') ;  p.  p.  -gone' 
(-g5n') ;  p.  pr.  £  vb.  n.  -go'ing.  To  go  wrong  or  astray  ; 
to  err  ;  miscarry.  Obs.  or  Scot.  £  Dial.  Eng. 
mis-gov'orn  (-gUv'erii),  v.  (.;  -gov'erned  (-ernd);  -gov'- 
brn-ing.  To  govern  ill;  specif.  :  a  To  mismanage  ;  mis¬ 
direct  ;  misbehave.  Obs.  b  To  rule  badly  ;  to  mismanage 
the  government  of ;  as,  to  misgovern  a  country, 
mis-growtll'  (-gr5th'),  n.  Distorted  or  abnormal  growth. 

The  misgrowth  of  infectious  mistletoe.  R.  Browning. 
mls-guid'ance  (-gid'dns),  n.  Wrong  guidance  ;  misdirec¬ 
tion.  44  Being  left  to  her  own  misguidance.”  Hawthorne. 
mis-guide'  (-gld'),  v.  t.  ;  -guid'ed  (-gid'gd  ;  -Td  ;  151)  ; 
-guid'ing  (-gid'Tng).  To  guide  wrongly ;  specif. :  a  To 
cause  (one’s  self)  to  do  wrong  ;  to  misbehave.  Obs.  b  To 
mismanage  ;  misgovern  ;  hence,  Scot.,  to  maltreat ;  abuse  ; 
spoil;  injure,  c  To  lead  astray;  to  mislead ;  misdirect; 
as,  to  misguide  the  mind  ;  misguided  philanthropies, 
mis-han'dle  (mTs-hSn'd’l),  v.  t.  ;  -dled  (-d’ld) ;  -dling 
(-dltng).  To  handle  ill,  wrongly,  or  roughly  ;  to  maltreat, 
mis  hap'  (  hSp'),  n.  1.  Ill  luck  ;  misfortune  ;  mischance. 

Secure  from  worldly  chances  und  mishaps.  Shak. 
2  A  lapse  from  chastity.  Cf.  misfortune,  2. 

3.  A  miscarriage  in  childbirth.  Dial.  Eng. 

Syn.  — See  misfortune. 

Mish'na  (mTsh'na),  n. ;  pi.  Mishnayoth  (mTsh'na-yoth'). 
[NHeb.  mishnah,  i.  e.,  instruction,  oral  law,  fr.  Heb.  shd- 
ndh  to  repeat,  in  post-Biblical  Heb.  to  teach,  to  learn.] 
a  The  traditional  doctrine  of  the  Jews  as  represented  and 
developed  chiefly  in  the  decisions  of  the  rabbis  before  the 
3d  century  a.  d.  b  A  single  tenet,  a  view  of  a  rabbi. 
C  Any  collection  of  such  tenets,  d  The  collection  of  Ha- 
lachoth  which  is  the  basis  of  the  Talmud.  The  Mislma 
is  written  in  a  kind  of  Hebrew  which  is  designated  as  Neo- 
Hebraie.  It  is  divided  into  six  Sedarim.  portions  or  “  orders,” 
which  are  subdivided  into  63  Massekhtoth,  treatises,  ami  these 
into  .523  Perakim.  chapters,  and  these  into  Halachoth  The  Se¬ 
darim  are:  Zeraim.  or  “seeds,”  on  offerings.  Biblical  regula¬ 
tions,  and  prayers  ;  Moed,  “  festivals,”  on  the  Sabbath,  feasts, 
and  fasts;  Nashim,  “women.”  on  marriage  and  divorce  ;  Nezikin, 
“  injuries,”  on  law  and  idolatrous  worship  ;  Kodashim,  “holy 
things;”  and  Tohoroth,  “  purifications.”  SeeT.vi.Min.  There 
are  two  supplements  to  the  Miahna,  called  Toseftas,  additions,” 
aud  Baraithas.  “extras.” 

—  Misb-na'ic  (mlsh  na'Tk),  Mish'nic  (mTsh'nlk),  Mlsh'- 
lli-cal  (-nT-kul),  a.  —  Miahnalc  Hebrew.  See  Hebrew^.,  2. 
mis  lm-prove'  (mTsHm-proov'),  v.  t.  ;  -proved'  (-proovd') ; 
-prov'ing  (-proov'Tng).  To  fail  to  improve;  esp.,  to  use  for 
a  bad  purpose  ;  to  abuse  ;  misuse  ;  as,  to  misimprove  time, 
talents,  advantages,  etc. 

mis  in  form'  (-Tn-f6rm'),  v.  t.  ;  -formed'  (-formd') ;  -form'- 
ino.  To  give  untrue  or  misleading  information  to. 
mis  in  form',  v.  i.  To  give  untrue  or  misleading  informa¬ 
tion  ;  (with  agaijist)  to  calumniate.  Rare. 
mis  in  form'ant  (mTs'in-for'mant),  n.  One  who  gives  un¬ 
true  or  misleading  information  ;  a  misinformer. 


mis-in  for-ma'tion  (mTs-Tn'f5r-ma'shun),  n.  1.  Act  of 
misinforming,  or  state  of  being  misinformed. 

2.  Untrue  or  incorrect  information. 

mis  in-tel'li-gence  (mis'Tn-tgl'T-jens),  n.  1.  Disagree¬ 
ment  ;  misunderstanding  ;  discord.  Obs.  or  R. 

2.  Misunderstanding  of  meaning  ;  mistaken  impression. 

3.  Want  of  intelligence  ;  unwisdom.  Rare. 

mis  in-ter'pret  (-tflr'prgt),  v.  t. ;  -pret-ed  ;  -pret-ing.  To 
interpret  erroneously  ;  to  understand  or  to  explain  in  a 
wrong  senso. 

mis  in-ter'pre-ta'tion  (-tQr/pr&-ta'shwn),  n.  Act  of  inter¬ 
preting  erroneously  ;  a  mistaken  interpretation, 
mis  Join'der  (mTs-join'der),  n.  Law.  An  incorrect  union 
of  parties  or  of  causes  of  action  in  procedure, 
mis  judge'  (mts-juj'),  v.  t.  £  i. ;  -judged'  (-jujd') ;  -judg'- 
ing.  To  judge  erroneously  or  unjustly  ;  to  err  in  judg¬ 
ment  ;  to  misconstrue.  —  mis  judg'ihent,  mis-judge'- 
ment  (-juj'ment),  n. 

mis  kal'  (mis-kal'),  n.  [Per.  &  Ar.  mithqal ,  fr.  Ar.  thaqal 
weight.]  1.  A  Persian  and  Arabian  weight,  equal  to  24 
nakhods  (nearly  72  grains,  or  4.04  grams). 

2.  =  mitkal.  See  COIN. 

mis-kuow'  (niis-no'),  v.  t.  ;  pret  -knew'  (-nu');  p.  p. 
-known'  (-non') ;  p.  pr.£  vb.n.  -know'ing.  1.  Not  to  know  ; 
to  be  ignorant  of.  Obs. 

2  To  know  amiss;  to  have  a  mistaken  or  false  notion  of 
or  about ;  to  misunderstand. 

3.  To  fail  to  recognize,  or  perceive  the  identity  of. 

Why  should  we  misknow  one  another,  fight  not  against  the 
enemy  but  against  ourselves  ?  Carlyle. 

4.  To  refuse  to  recognize ;  to  ignore  ;  overlook. 

mis  knowl'edge  (-nol'gj ;  -Tj),  n.  1.  Failure  to  recognize 
or  own.  Obs. 

2.  False  or  mistaken  knowledge  or  understanding, 
mis  lay'  (mls-la'),  v.  i.  ;  pret.  £  p.  p.  -laid'  (-lad') ;  p.  pr. 
£  vb.  n.  -lay'ing.  1.  To  lay  in  a  wrong  place;  to  mis¬ 
place  ;  to  place  wrongly ;  as,  to  mislay  a  foundation  or 
bricks.  Now  Rare. 

The  fault  is  generally  mislaid  upon  nature.  Locke 

2.  To  lay  in  a  place  not  recollected  ;  to  lose  ;  as,  to  mislay 
one’s  hat  or  gloves  ;  to  mislay  a  paper. 

3.  To  allege  erroneously.  Obs. 

Syn.  — See  displace. 

mis  lead'  (mis-led'),  V.  t.  ;  pret.  £  p.  p.  -led'  (-15d') ;  p. 
pr.  £  vb.  n.  -lead'ing.  [AS.  mislxdan.  See  mis-;  lead 
to  conduct.]  1.  To  lead  into  a  wrong  way  or  path;  to 
lead  astray  ;  to  guide  into  error  ;  to  cause  to  err  or  mis¬ 
take  ;  to  deceive. 

Trust  not  servants  who  mislead  or  misinform  you.  Bacon. 
2.  To  mismanage.  Obs. 

Syn.  —  Delude,  deceive,  misguide,  lead  astray,  seduce, 
mis-lead'lng,  p.  a.  Leading  astray  ;  deceptive  ;  delusive. 
Syn.—  See  fallacious. 

—  mi3  lead'ing-ly,  adv.  —  mis  lead'ing-ness,  n. 
mis-like'  (-Ilk'),  v.  t.  ;  -liked7  (-llkt') ;  -lik'ing  (-lik'ing). 
[AS.  mislician  to  displease.  See  like,  v  ]  1.  To  be  dis¬ 
pleasing  to ;  to  displease. 

If  my  best  wines  mishke  thy  taste.  T.  B.  Aldrich. 
2.  To  dislike  ;  to  disapprove  of  ;  to  have  aversion  to  ;  as, 
to  mislike  a  man. 

mis-like',  V.  i.  1.  To  be  displeased;  also,  in  early  use,  to 
be  troubled.  Obs. 

2  To  become  unhealthy  ;  to  waste  away.  Obs. 
mis  like',  n.  1.  a  =  misliking,  lab  Disagreement  ;  dis¬ 
sension.  c  Wasting;  sickliness;  disease.  All  Obs. 

2.  Dislike;  aversion;  distaste. 

Dlls  lik'ing  (mTs-lIk'Tng),  n.  1.  a  Discomfort ;  unhappi¬ 
ness  ;  trouble,  b  Displeasure;  vexation,  c  Disagree¬ 
ment;  dissension,  d  =  mislike,  1  c  All  Obs. 

2.  Dislike  ;  aversion. 


mis-made'  ( mis-mad'),  p.  a.  Badly  or  improperly  made  or 
formed.  44  Mismade  human  nature. ”  Mrs.  Browning. 
mis-make'  (mis-mak'),  V.  1.; pret.  £  p.p.  -made'  (-mad') ; 
p.  pr.  £  vb.  n.  mak'ing  (-mak'ing).  1.  To  make  or  form 
amiss  ;  to  spoil  in  making. 

2.  To  unmake.  Obs.  or  R. 

3.  To  disturb  or  discompose  (one’s  self).  Obs.  or  Scot. 
mis-man'age  (mis-m5n'aj),  v.  t.  £  i. ;  -aged  (-ajd);  -ag¬ 
ing  (-a-jTng).  To  manage  ill  or  improperly. 

mis  man'age  ment  (-ment),  n.  Wrong,  bad,  or  bungling 
management  ;  maladministration, 
mis  mar'riage  (mTs-mXr'Ij),  n.  An  unsuitable  marriage. 

No  less  inelegant  seems  to  us  .  .  .  the  nnsmarriaye  of  numbers 
in  “you  was,”  which  once  was  widely  sanctioned.  Fitzed.  Hall. 
mis-mar'ry  (-m£r'i),  V.  t.  To  marry  ill  or  unsuitably, 
mis  match'  (-m5ch'),  v.  t.  To  match  unsuitably  or  ill,  as 
in  marriage.  —  mis  match',  n. 

mis-mate'  (mat'),  V.  t. ;  -mat'ed  (-mat'gd  ;  -Td  ;  151);  -mat'- 
ing  (-mat'ing).  To  mate  wrongly  or  unsuitably;  as,  to  mis- 
mate  gloves  or  shoes;  a  mismated  couple, 
mis-move'  (mia-moov'),  n.  A  bad  or  wrong  move  ;  a  mis¬ 
taken  step.  (J.  S. 

mis_name'  (-nam'),  v.  t. ;  -named'  (-namd') ;  -nam'ing 
(-nam'Tng).  1.  To  call  by  the  wrong  name  ;  to  give  a 
wrong  or  inappropriate  name  to ;  to  miscall. 

2.  To  call  by  a  Imd  name  ;  to  abuse  ;  revile.  Obs. 
mis  DO'mer  (-no'mer),  n.  [OF.  mesnommer  to  misname, 
inf.  used  as  n.  ;  mes-  amiss,  wrong  (L.  minus  less)  -+-  nom- 
mer  to  name,  L.  nominare,  fr.  nomen  name.  See  name.] 
1.  The  misnaming  of  a  person  in  a  legal  instrument,  as  in 
a  complaint  or  indictment ;  an  erroneous  naming  or  desig¬ 
nation  of  any  person  or  thing  ;  U6e  of  a  wrong  name.  Mis¬ 
nomer  of  a  party  to  a  contract  will  not  in  general  avoid 
the  contract  if  the  party  can  be  legally  ascertained,  nor 
misnomer  of  a  legatee  in  a  will  avoid  the  legacy  if  the  will 
furnishes  the  means  of  ascertaining  the  person  intended. 

Muny  of  the  changes,  by  a  great  misnomer ,  called  parliamen¬ 
tary  **  reforms.”  Burke 

2  A  wrong  name  ;  an  incorrect  designation  or  term. 

The  word  “  synonym  "  is  in  fact  a  misnomer.  Whately. 
mis  no'mer,  v.  t. ;  -no'mered  (-merd) ;  -no'mer-ing.  To 
misname.  Now  Rare. 

miso  .  Combining  form  from  Greek  piaeiv,  to  hate. 
mi  SOg'a-mist  (mT-s5g'a-mi8t ;  mi- ;  277),  n.  [r/mo-  -f- 
i  Gr.  ■yb/uo?  marriage.]  A  hater  of  marriage, 
mi-sog'a-my  (-mt),  71.  [Cf.  F.  misogamie.']  Hatred  of 
marriage.  —  mlSO-gam'ic  (mis'o-gSm'ik  ;  mi/so-),  a. 
mis  o-gyn'ic  (mls'o-jln'Tk ;  mi'so-),  a.  Woman-hating; 
misogynous. 

mi  sog'y  nist  (mT-s5j'i-nist ;  mi-),  n.  [Gr.  picroyvvij<; ; 
ptaelv  to  hate  -j-  yvvg  woman.]  A  woman  hater, 
mi  sog'y-ny  (-ni ;  277),  n.  [Gr.  /xuroyvpia.]  Hatred  of 
women. 

mi-SOl'O-gy  (mi-s51'o-jT;  mi-),  n.  [Gr.  pi<ro\oyia  ;  pirreivto 
hate  -f- Aoyo?  discourse.]  Hatred  of  argument  or  discus¬ 
sion  or  of  enlightenment.  —  mi-SOl'O-gist  (-jTst),  n. 
mis  o-pae'di-a  (  (mls'o-pe'dT-n  ;  mi'so-),  n.  [NL. ;  miso-  -f- 
rnis  0  pe'di  a  I  Gr.  7raU,  rraiSos,  child.]  Morbid  dislike 
of  children.  —  mis  o-pae'dism,  mis  o-pe'dism  (-dlz’m), 
n.  —  mis  o-paB'dist,  mis  o-pe'dist  (-dist),  n. 
mis  or'der  (mis-6r'der),  n.  Disorder  ;  confusion, 
mis-or'der,  v.  t.  To  put  in  disorder;  to  manage  or  treat 
badly  ;  to  confuse  ;  to  behave  (one’s  self)  ill.  Obs. 
mis'pick-el  (mTs'ptk-el),  n.  [G.]  Min.  Arsenopyrite. 
mis  place'  (mTs-plas'),  v.  t. ;  -placed'  (-plast') ;  -plac'ing 
(-plas'Tng).  To  put  in  a  wrong  place  or  position  ;  to  inis- 
locate ;  to  set  or  place  on  an  improper  or  unworthy  ob¬ 
ject  ;  as,  he  misplaced  his  confidence. 

Syn.  —  See  displace. 
mis-play'(mls-pla'),  n.  A  wrong  play. 


mls-for'tune.  v.  i.  To  happen 
unluckily  or  unfortunately  ;  to 
snffer misfortune.  Obs. 
mla-forrtuned,  a.  Unfortunate.  I 
mis-for'tun-er  (m  T  s-f  8  r'tfl  n- 
Srj,  n.  A  person  who  meets 
with  a  misfortune, 
mis  found'ing,  n  Prob.,  mis¬ 
taken  endeavor  ;  mistake.  Obs. 
mis  frame',  >\  f.  See  mis-. 
misga.  +  misoo. 

Mla'gab  (mTs'gllb).  Bib. 
mia-gang',  n.  [See  mis-  ;  oano, 
w.J  Trespass;  misbehavior.  Obs 
mi8gelt.  ^  MisociLT.  [Obs. I 
mis  get',  v.  t.  To  nusbeget.  | 
mis  gle'.  +  misove. 
mis  gilt'.  misouilt. 
mis  giv'.  >lisgive.  Ref.  Sp 
mi8-giv'lng-ly,  adr.  of  misgiv¬ 
ing,  p.  pr.  [pret.  Obs.  I 

mis  gloze'.  v.  t.  To  mi  sin  ter- 1 
mi8-gog'gle.  +  misouooi.k. 
mi8-got'ten,  a.  a  Ill-gotten,  b 
Misbegotten. 

misgovemaile.  n  l See  mis-; 
oovervail.]  Mismanagement; 
disturbance.  Obs. 
mls-gov'ern-anc e.n.  See  mis-. 
mi8-gov'ern-ment,n.  See -ment. 
mis  gov'er-nor,  n.  One  who 
misgoverns. 

mis  gra'cious,  a.  See  mis-,  2 
Obs.  [Ob'*.  I 

mis  graft',  r.  t.  To  misgratt.| 
mla  graft',  v.  t.,  mis  ground',  v. 
t.,  mis-grow',  mia-grown', 
P-  a  ,  mia-guess'.  v.  t.  Sr  i.  See 

MIS-. 

mla-gug'gle(mYs-gng''l:  -gdhg'- 
’1),  v.  t.  [Cf.  E.  dial,  grugyle  to 
put  out  of  order  by  much  han¬ 
dling]  To  handle  roughly  ; 
spoil;  mar.  Scot.  [ Obs. I 

mis  guide',  n.  Misguidance.  | 
mis-guid'ed  (mYs-gTd'Pd),  ;>• 
of  misguide.  —  mla  guid'ed-ly, 
adr  —  mia-guid'ed  ness.  n. 
mis  guid'er  (-5r),  n.  One  who 
misguides.  [guit/ing,  p.  pr.  I 
ml8-guid'ing-ly,  adv.  of  mis- 1 
mia-guiit',  v.  i.  To  sin  ;  to  do 
wrong.  Obs.  [misdeed.  Obs.l 
mis-guilt',  n.  Offense  ;  fault  ;| 
mia  guise',  n.  Sr  v.  Disguise.  Obs. 
mia-gurn'  (mYs-gflrn'Y,  n.  [F.] 
A  European  loach  (Jfisgurnus 
fossil  is).  [Obs.  I 

mis-gye',  v.  t.  To  misguide. | 
miah,  u.  A  shirt.  Obs.  Cant. 
Miah'a  el  (mlsh'fi-61;  ml'ahH- 
61).  Bib. 

miahaif.  f  mishave. 


Mi'ahal  (ml'shdl).  Bib. 
mi8-hal 'lowed,  a.  See  mis-. 
Mi'8ham  (.mT'shUni ).  Bib 
mishant  f  merchant. 
mi  shan'ter  (mY-shan't?r),  n. 
[Cf.  misaunter;  nroh.  influ¬ 
enced  by  some  word  of  similar 
meaning.]  Misfortune  ;  ill  luck; 
a  mishap  Scot  Sr  Dial  Eng. 
mb-hap',  v.  i  Also  mis-hap'- 
pen.  Obs.  1.  To  meet  with 
misfortune.  [impersonally .  I 
2.  To  happen  unluckily ;—  used  | 
mis-lnp'py.  a.  See  mis-,  2.  Obs. 

—  mi3-n*p'p5  nesa,  n.  Obs. 
mia-har'rit.  p.  p  Prob.,  un¬ 
hinged.  Obs.  Scot.  [Ob*.  | 
mia-have',  v.  t.  To  misbehave.  I 
miah  cup'  ( mYsh-kup'),  n.  [See 
scup.]  The8cup.  Local,  U.  S. 
Miah'e-al  (mYah'f-al  ;  mT'shC- 
ftl ).  Bib.  [—  mia-hear'er,  n.  I 
mis  hear',  v.  t.  Sr  i.  SeeMis-.| 
misheiaa.  ^  misease. 

Mish'ma  (mYsh'md).  Bib. 
Mish-man'nah  (-mlln'a).  Bib. 
mi3h'mash  ( mYsh'm&sh7),  n. 

Cf.  G.  misch-niasch.  See  mash.] 

Iodgepodgc;  medley;  jumble, 
mish'mash',  r.  t.  To  make  a 
mishmash  of  ;  to  jumble, 
miah'mee.  miah'mi  (mYsh'me), 
n.  [Assamese  inishmitita.]  The 
bitter  root  of  an  Asiatic  ranun- 
culaceous  herb  (Copt is  tecta), 
used  in  medicine  as  a  tonic. 
Mish'mi  ( mYsh'me),  /»/.  mis 
C-mez).  One  of  a  primitive  Mon¬ 
goloid  hill  tribe  of  the  upper 
Brahmaputra  ;  also,  their  lan¬ 
guage.  See  Indo-Chinese. 
mis-hon'or.  mia-hon'our,  n.  Sr 
v.t.  See  mis-.  2.  Obs.  I  Obs.  J 
mis  hope',  n.  Sr  r.  i.  Despair.  | 
Miah'ra-itea  (mYsh'rtt-Itz),  n. 
,d.  Bib.  [Mis-. 

mis  i-den'tl  fi-ca'tion.  n.  Seel 
mia  i-den'ti-fy.  t.  See  mis-. 
mis-ihere.  i*  mishear. 
Mi-si'ma[me-se'im'*),».  See  Ma- 
L A  YO-Po  I.  V  N  E SI  A  N  L A  N  O  V  A  O  E S 
mis  im-ag'ine.  c.  t.  See  mis-. 

—  mia  im-ag  i-na'tion,  n. 

mis  im  pres'sion,  n.  See  mis-. 
mUimprision  Erron.  for  mis¬ 
prision.  [-MENT.  I 

mia  im  prove'ment.  n.  See| 
mis  in-cline',  t.  See  mis- — 
mia-in'cli-na'tion,  n. 
mia  in-fer'.  v.  t.  Sr  i.  See  mis- 

—  mia-in'fer-ence,  n.  |  ant. 
mia  in-form 'er,n. A  miainform-l 
mis  in  struct'  (-atrflkt'),  v.  t. 


See  mis-  —  mia  in-struc'tion,  ». 

mia  in  tel'li-gi-ble.  a.  Suscepti¬ 
ble  of  being  misunderstood, 
mia  in  tend',  v.  t.  See  mis.— 
mis  in-ten'tion,  n. 
mis  in  ter'pret-a-ble  tmYs'ln 
tOr'pret-o-b’l),  a.  See  -able. 
mia  in  ter'pret-er  (  5r),  a.  One 
who  misinterprets, 
misitowene.  a  [mis-  -f  p.  p.  of 
tee  to  draw,  lead.]  Disordered  ; 
unruly.  Obs. 
mla  join',  v.  t.  See  mis-. 
miBjudg'er,  «.  One  who  mis¬ 
judges.  [ judging ,  p.  pr.l 

mis  judg'ing-ly.  adv.  of  mw-| 
miakary.  +  miscarry. 
mis  keep',  v.  t.  See  mis-. 
mii'ken.  Var.  of  miskin,  dung¬ 
hill 

mia-ken'  (m  Y  s-k  6  n'),  v.  t.  = 
misknow.  Scot.  Y  Dial.  Eng. 
mis-ken'ning.  »/.  Early  Laic. 
A  mistake  or  variance  in  plead¬ 
ing. 

mia'kin  (mts'kYn).  Var.  of 
m  i x  e  n  .  Archaic  or  Dial.  Enq. 
mia'kin.  n.  (Prob.  dim.  of  Ot>. 
muse  a  bagpipe,  fr.  OF.  muse. 
Orf.  E.  />.]  Music.  A  little  bag¬ 
pipe.  Obs. 

mis-kin'dle.  v.  t.  See  mis-. 
miaknawledge  +  misknowl- 

edge. 

miak'y  (mYs'kY),  a.  Misty  ; 
foggy.  Dial.  Eng. 
mi8-la'bel,  t.  See  mis-. 
mia  lac-ta'tion  (mYs/iak-ta'- 
shun),  n.  Med.  Defective  flow 
or  vitiated  condition  of  the  milk, 
mis-laird'  (mYs-lard').  Var  of 

M  (CLEARED. 

mis-lay'er,  ».  One  who  mislays, 
mi'sle  (mYz'’l).  Obs.  or  dial. 
Eng.  var.  of  mizzle. 
mia  lead'a-ble  (mYs-led'd-b’l), 
a.  See -able.  [misleads.) 

mia-lead'er  (-?r),  n.  One  that  I 
mia-lear'  (mYs-ler'),  v.  t.  [AS. 
mislseran.  See  mis-;  cf  lf.re 
to  teach.)  To  lead  astray  ;  mis¬ 
guide  ;  mi  stench  or  misinform. 
Obs.  Scot.  Sr  Dial.  Eng. 
mia-leared'  (mYs-lCrd'),  a.  Mis¬ 
chievous;  unmannerly;  ill- 
bred.  Scot.  Sr  Dial.  Eng. 
mis-learn',  v.  t.  See  mis- 
mis-led',  pret.  Sf  p.  p.  of  mis¬ 
lead.  lgrain,etc.| 

mis'len.  ^  maslin,  mixed| 
mis-lest'  (mYs-lSat'),  v.  t.  [Cf. 
mis-;  molest.]  To  molest. 
Dial  Eng. 


mi8'le-toe  Var.  of  mistletoe. 
misleve.  n.  Misbelief.  Obs.— 
v.  i  To  misbelieve.  Obs. 
mis'li-che,  o.  [AS  mis/lc.]  N'n- 
rious  ;  diverse.  Obs.  —  adr. 
Variously  ;  diversely  ;  astray  ; 
wrongly.  Obs. 
mis-lle',  r.  i.  See  mis-. 
mis-light',  r.  t.  See  mis-. 
mis-like'neaa,  n.  1  Distortion, 
as  of  a  shape  Obs  [blance.) 
2.  A  bad  likeness;  misresem-l 
mis-lik'er  ( niYs-lIk'?r>,  n.  One 
who  dislikes.  [/#»//,  p.  pr.  | 

mis-lik'ing-ly,  adv.  of  mislik-] 
mia'lin.  r  maslin  mixed  grain 
mia-lip'pen  ( mYs-lip'en).  v.  t 
Scot.  Dial  Eng.  1.  To  de¬ 
lude;  disappoint;  also, to  neglect 
2.  To  suspect  ;  distrust 
mis-live'  (mYs-lYv'),  v  i.  See 
mis-.  — mis-Iiv'er,  n.  Rare. 
mi8'lo-cate  (mls'15-kat),  v.  t 
To  misplace  Rare.  —  mis  lo- 
ca'tion  f-ka'shtin),  n. 
mi8-lodge',  t  See  mis-. 
mia  Look',  >•.  i.  To  look  im¬ 
properly  :  also,  to  look  with  dis¬ 
favor.  Obs.  —  n.  Act  of  m  ls- 
looking.  Obs. 

mialose.  >\  t.  To  dispraise.  Obs. 
mia  lov'ing.  n.  Dispraise.  Ob<. 
mis-luck',  //.  Ill  luck  ;  misfor¬ 
tune.  Chiefly  Scot.  Sr  Dial.  Eng. 
mis-luck',  v  i.  To  experience 
misfortune.  Chiefly  Scot. 
mis'ly.  +MIZZLY.  [ment.  Obs.) 
mis-man'age.  n.  Mismanage-! 
mis  man'age  a-ble.o.  See  -able 
mis-man'ag-erOnis-m&n'a-jCr), 
n.  One  who  manages  ill. 
mi8-man'nered.  a.  Ill-man 
nered.  Dial  Eng.  Sr  Scot. 
mis-man'ners,  n.  pi.  Ill  bred 
manners.  Obs. 
mia-mark'.  r.  t.  See  mis- 
mis-match'ment.//.  A  mismatch, 
uls-may',  v.t.  [Cf  mis-;  dis¬ 
may.]  To  disturb;  discompose  ; 
annoy.  Scot.  Sr  Dial.  Eng. 
mis'maze.  Var  of  mizmaze. 
mi8-mean',  v  t.  To  intend 
amiss:  also,  to  understand 
wrongly.  Obs. 

mis-meaa'ure,  r.  t.  See  mis-  — 
mia-meas  'ure-ment.  n. 
mis-me'ter.  nr  -tre  (-m  e't5r),  v. 
t.  To  give  the  wrong  meter  to  ; 
to  spoil  tlie  meter  of.  Rare. 
mia  moth'ered  ( mYs-muth'Prd), 
a  Mothered  wrongly,  as  a  lamb. 
Mia'na.  Mia-na'lc,  etc.  f 
Mish.na,  etc 


miane.  *r  mizzen.  Inaic.l 
Mia'ni-ac.Mia-nl'a-cal.a.Miah-l 
mia-nim',  V.  t  \  i  ;  pret  Mis- 
nome'.  mman  to  take. 

See  mis-.]  To  err;  mistake.  Obs 
mia-nome',v  t.  To  misname  ;  — 
only  in  p  p. 

mis-note',  v.  t.  To  abuse.  Obs 
mia-num'ber,  v  t.  See  mis-. 
mis  nur'ture,  v.  t.  See  mis-. 
mia  o  be'di  ence,  n.  Mistaken 
obedience  ;  disobedience.  Obs 
mis  ob  8erv'ance,  n.  See  mis-. 
mis  ob  aerv'an-cy.  d*  misob- 

SEK  VANCE. 

mia  ob  aerve'';  v.  t.  Sr  i  See  mis-. 
-  mis  ob-8erv'er.  n. 
mia  o-cap'nic  (mYs'o-k&p'nYk  ; 
ml'KO-),  a.  [miso-  +  Gr.  Katrvo<i 
smoke.]  Hnting  tobacco  smoke, 
mis  o-cap'nlat,  n.  A  hater  of 
tobucco  ^moke. 

mis  o-cath'o-lic,  a.  See  miso-. 
mi8-oc'cu-py,  v.  t  See  mis-. 
mis'o-clere,  a  [mtso-  +  Gr 
/cA^po?  clergy]  Hating  t  li  e 
clergy-  Obs. 

mi-abe'y-ny  ( mY-sSs'Y-nY;  mT  ), 
n.  [miso-  -I-  Gr.  kvujv,  kvvos, 
dog  J  Hatred  of  dotrs. 
mia  o  gal'llc  ( ruts' r.-gfil'Yk;  mT'- 
so-),  a.  [miso-  -F  Gallic.)  Ex¬ 
hibiting  hatred  of  the  French, 
mib'o-gyne  (mfs'C-jYn  ;  ml'aC-). 
7i.  A  misogynist.  Rare. 
ml-aog'y-nism  (niY-sQj'Y-nYz’m; 
mT-),  «.  Misogyny, 
mi  sog  y-nia'tic  (-nYs'tYk),  -tl 
cal  < -ti-kr/1),  a.  Misogvnic. 
mi-aog'y-noua  (inY-soj'Y-nua ; 
ml-),  a-  Misogynic 
mia  o-hel'lene  (’mTs'C- ;  mT'sfi-), 
a.  [Cf  Gr  picreWqv  ]  A  hater 
of  tne  Greeks. 

mis'o-logue  (mYs'f!»-18g;  mT'aA-), 
n  [Gr  /luo-oAovo?  hating  argu¬ 
ment  ]  A  miaologist 
mia 'o-math  ( -mttth  ).n  A  hater 
of  mathematics. 

miao-ne'ism  (-ne'Yz’m).  n. 
[rmso-  +  Gr  Feo?  new  4-  -ism.] 
Med  Dread  of  novelty  or  inno¬ 
vation.  mis  o-ne'iatl  n.  mia - 
o-ne-la'tlc  i  -nf-Ys'tik ).  a. 
mis  o-pa'ter-lst  (-pa't?r-Yst).  n 
[miso-  +  Gr  naryp  father  -f 
-isf.]  A  hater  of  the  Fatliera  (of 
the  Church). 

mia  o-pln'ion.  v.  See  mis-. 
mia  o-po  gon-ia'ti-cal-ly  (-P57- 
gbn-Ya'tY-kiJl-Y),  adv.  [Gr.  pt- 


(Tomoyioi/,  name  of  a  satire  by 
the  emperor  Julian  ;  pirjeiv  to 
hate  -f  moyiov  beard.]  With  a 
hatred  of  beards, 
mia  o-po-lem'i-cal  (-pb-l6m'Y- 
kiJ'.), «.  (Cf.  Gr  /uuroTroAejuo?.] 
War-hating. 

mls-or'derdy.  a  Irregular;di*- 
orderly.  —  adv.  Both  Obs. 
mis-or'di  nance,  n.  Want  of 
order  ;  misconduct.  Obs 
mia  or  di-na'tion,  w.  See  mis-. 
mia  or'ned.  a.  [F  ot  ncr  to 
adorn.l  Unadorned.  Obs. 
mi-aoa 'co-pist  (mY-sCs'kf-pYst ; 
ml-),  7i.  [miso-  4-  Gr  (TKonciv 
to  witness  ]  A  hater  of  sights, 
mi-aoa'o-phiat  (-0-tYat),  [Cf 
Gr.  /Luaocro</)o?  ]  A  hater  of 
wisdom.  [of  wisdom. | 

mi-8oa'o-phy  (-fY),  n.  Hatred! 
mia'o-the  iam  (mYs'&-the/Yz’m  ; 
ml'sf!-),  7i  [ 7)i iso-  4-  Gr  ^eo? 
god.)  Hatred  of  God  or  coda. 

mia'o  the  iat,  n.  —  mis  o  the- 
ia'tic  (-thMs'tYk ),  a.  All  Rare. 
mia  o-tra-mon'tan  iam  (-tra- 
mfln'titn  Yz’m),  w.  Hatred  of 
that  which  is  tramontane 
mia'o-tyr'an-ny  (-t  i  rM-n  Y), 
n  [Cf.  Gr.  i rr OTVpawGf. j 

Hatred  of  tyranny, 
mia-ox'ene'  (m  Y  s-fi  k'se  n  ;  mT- 
sbk'-),  n.  [Gr.  /Juao^evoq  ;  pi- 
crelv  to  hate  4-  £eVo?  stranger.] 
A  hater  of  strangers.  —  mis-ox'- 
e-ny  (-sP-nY),  n. 
mis-paint',  v  t.  See  mi s- 
Mis'par  (mYs'piir).  Bib. 
mis  pas'8ion,  n.  See  mis-.  Obs. 
mia-pay',  v.  t. ;  pret.  !f  p  p. 
-paid';  p.  pr.  Sr  vb  n.  -pay'ino 
(OF.  mespaier  Cf.ApPA  y.  )  1.  To 
displease:  dissatisfy.  Obs.  [ly.j 
2.  To  pay  wrongly  or  mistaken-! 
mis-pell,  mia-pence',  mis- 
pena'.  etc.  See  misspell,  etc. 
mia  per-cep'tion,  n.  See  mis-. 
Mia'pe-reth  (mYs'p$-reth  ;  mta- 
pe'reth).  Bib 

mis  per  form',  v  t.  See  mis - 

mis  per-form'ance,  n. 
mia  per  auade',  v.  t.  See  mis-. 
—  mia  per-aua'aion,  n. 
mia-pick',  n.  tVeaving  Omis¬ 
sion  of  a  warp  thread, 
mis-place'ment,  n  See -ment. 
mis-plant',  v.t.  To  plant  wrong; 
Fencing,  to  direct  (a  thrust)  im¬ 
properly. 


food,  foot ;  out,  oil;  chair  ;  go  ;  sing,  iqk  ;  fhen,  thin;  nature,  verdure  (250) ;  K  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144) ;  bow ;  yet ;  zh  =  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Guidb. 
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mis  pleading  (mTs-plfid'Tng),  n.  Chiefly  Law.  An  error 
in  pleading;  a  wrong  pleading, 
mis  praise'  (-priiz'),  v.  t.  [Cf.  misprize.]  1.  To  dispraise. 
2.  To  praise  amiss. 

mis  print'  (-print'),  v.  t.  To  print  wrong  or  incorrectly, 
mis  print',  n.  A  mistake  in  printing  ;  a  deviation  from  the 
copy  ;  a  typographical  error  ;  as,  a  book  full  of  misprints. 
mis  pri'sion  (-prTzh'un),  n.  [LL.  mispnsio ,  or  OF.  mes- 
prison ,  mesprision ,  mistake,  wrongdoing,  fr.  mesprerulre 
to  do  wrong,  prop.,  to  mistake,  F.  miprendrer;  7nes-  amiss 
(L.  minus )  -j-  prendre  to  take  ;  cf.  F.  meprise  a  mistake. 
The  word  has  been  somewhat  confused  with  F.  niepris  con¬ 
tempt,  OF.  (see  misprize).  See  prison.]  1.  Mis¬ 

conduct  :  misdemeanor,  esp.  in  office  or  in  neglect  of  duty  ; 
—  now  used  esp.  in :  misprision  of  treason,  misprision  of  fel¬ 
ony,  Law.  which  orig.  designated  any  more  serious  misde¬ 
meanor  akin  to,  but  not  technically  classed  or  punished  as, 
treason  or  felony,  and  later  was  misunderstood  as  mean¬ 
ing  only  concealment  of,  or  omission  to  notify  the  author¬ 
ities  of,  treason  or  felony  by  a  person  cognizant  thereof. 

2.  Misapprehension  as  to  something  ;  misconception  ;  mis¬ 
take.  Archaic.  “  The  misprision  of  this  passage.”  Hare. 

3.  Mistaken  suspicion.  Obs.  or  R. 

mis  pri'sion  (mTs-prTzh'un),  n.  Contempt ;  scorn  ;  depre¬ 
ciation  or  neglect ;  misprize. 

mis-prize' (mls-priz'),  r.  t.  ;  -prized' (-prizd') ;  priz'ing 
(-priz'Tng).  Also  mis  prise'.  [OF.  mesprtiier  (for  orig. 
mespreisier)  to  despise,  F.  mepriser ;  mes-  amiss,  wrong  (L. 
minus  less)  -f-  LL-  pretiare  to  prize,  value,  L.  pretium 
price.  See  price,  prize,  il]  1.  To  scorn;  to  despise. 

2.  To  slight  or  undervalue. 

O,  for  those  vanished  hours,  so  much  misprized  !  f/illhousc. 
mis  prize',  n.  [Cf.  OF.  mespris,  F.  inepris .]  Contempt ; 
scorn  ;  also,  want  of  appreciation.  Rare. 
mis  prize',  v.  t.  <t-  i.  Also  mis  prise'.  [OF.  mespi'is,  p.  p.  of 
mesprendre  to  do  wrong,  prop,  to  mistake.  See  mispri¬ 
sion.]  To  misunderstand  ;  to  mistake ;  also,  Obs.,  to  do 
wrong.  Obs.  or  R. 

That  man,  you  misinterpret  and  misprize.  R.  Browning 

mis'pro-nounce'  (nns'pro-nouns'),  v.  t.  d-  i. ;  -nounced' 
(-nounst') ;  -noonc'ing  (-noun'slng).  To  pronounce  in¬ 
correctly. 

mis  pro-nun'ci-a'tion  (  nfin'sT-a'shun  ;  -shT-a'shun),  n. 

Wrong  or  improper  pronunciation, 
mis' quo  ta'tion  (mTs/kw6'ta'shun),  n.  Erroneous  or  in¬ 
accurate  quotation. 

mis-quote'  (mis-kwot'),  V.  t.  d-  ?.  ;  -quot'ed  (-kwot'Sd) ; 
-quot'ing  (-kwdt'Tng).  To  quote  erroneously. 

With  just  enough  of  learning  to  misquote  Byron 
mis-rate'  (-rat'),  v.  t.;  -rat'ed  (-rat'gd);  -rat'ing  (  rat'Tng). 
To  rate  or  estimate  erroneously. 

misread'  (-red'),  v.  t.  ;  -READ' (-red') ;  -read'ing  (-red'Tng). 

To  read  amiss;  to  misinterpret  in  reading, 
mis-reck'on  (-rfik'’n),  v.  t.  &  i.  /-reck'oned  (-’nd);  -reck'- 
on-ing.  1.  To  reckon  wrongly ;  to  miscalculate;  miscount. 
2.  To  render  a  wrong  reckoning  or  account  to.  Obs. 
mis-reck'on  in g,  n.  An  erroneous  computation  ;  miscal¬ 
culation  ;  miscount. 

mis  re  mem'ber  (niTs'ie-mfim'ber),  v.  t.  d-  i. ;  -bered 
(-berd) ;  -ber-ing.  To  mistake  in  remembering,  not  to 
remember  correctly ;  —  now  chiefly  Dial.,  to  forget, 
mis  re-port'  (-port'),  v.  t. ;  -port'ed;  -port'ing.  To  report 
erroneously  or  falsely;  specif.  :  a  To  give  a  wrong  or  im¬ 
perfect  account  of.  b  To  speak  ill  of;  to  defame.  Obs. 
mis  re-port',  n.  1.  Evil  report;  ill  repute.  Obs. 

2.  Erroneous  report ;  false  or  incorrect  account, 
mis-rep're  sent'  (nns-rfip're-zfint'),  v.  t. ;  -sent'ed  ; 
-sent'ing.  To  represent  incorrectly  or  improperly  ;  to 
give  a  false,  erroneous,  improper,  or  imperfect  representa¬ 
tion  of,  either  maliciously,  ignorantly,  or  carelessly. 

Syn.  —  Misrepresent,  belie.  To  misrepresent  is  to  rep¬ 
resent  imperfectly,  unfairly,  or  falsely ;  the  word  com¬ 
monly,  though  not  always,  implies  intent;  to  belie  is  to 
give  (often  unintentionally  or  involuntarily)  an  impres¬ 
sion  which  contradicts  or  is  at  variance  with  the  fact :  as, 
to  m  isreprese nt  a  statement,  to  misrepresent  the  value  of  an 
article;  his  brusque  manner  belieif  his  real  kindness  of 
heart;  “And  belying  that  look  askance  of  hers,  .  .  .  her 
voice  was  bold  and  very  clear  ”  ( M.  Hewlett).  See  deceit. 
mis-rep  re  sent',  v.  i.  To  make  a  misrepresentation, 
mis-rep  re-sen  ta'tion  (-zfin-ta'slmn),  n.  Untrue,  im¬ 
proper,  or  unfaithful  representation  ;  esp.,  false  or  incor¬ 
rect  statement  or  account,  usually  unfavorable  ;  as,  a  7/1/5- 
representation  of  a  person’s  motives.  In  popular  use,  this 
word  often  conveys  the  idea  of  intentional  untruth, 
mis-rep're-sent'a-tive  (-zen'tri-tiv),  a.  Tending  to  con¬ 
vey  a  wrong  impression  ;  misrepresenting, 
mis  rep  re  sent'a  tlve,  n.  One  who  misrepresents 
(others);  one  who  is  not  a  proper  or  faithful  representative, 
mis  rule'  (nus-rool').  v.  t.  ;  -ruled'  (-roold')  ;  -rul'ing 
(-rool'Tng).  To  rule  badly  ;  specif.  :  a  To  mismanage  ;  to 
control  badly.  Obs.  b  To  misgovern, 
mis  rule',  n.  Act  or  result  of  misruling  ;  specif.  :  a  Dis¬ 
orderly  or  irregular  conduct  or  life  ;  excess.  Obs.  b  Bad 
rule  or  government;  act  of  misgoverning,  or  .state  of  being 


misgoverned  ;  misgovernment ;  hence,  disorder ;  confu¬ 
sion;  tumult  from  insubordination  ;  rebellion. 

Enormous  riot  and  misrule  surveyed.  Pope. 

C  See  Lord  of  Misrule. 

miss  (mis),  n.  ;  pi.  misses  (mTs'fiz  ;  -Tz  ;  151).  [Contr.  fr. 
mistress.]  1.  A  mistress;  also,  a  prostitute.  Obs. 

2.  A  title  of  courtesy  prefixed  to  the  name  of  an  unmar¬ 
ried  girl  or  woman  (except,  in  Great  Britain,  one  entitled 
because  of  her  rank  to  be  addressed  as  “  Lady,”  “  Count¬ 
ess,”  etc.).  See  mistress,  11.  It  is  customary  in  social 
usage  to  indicate  the  eldest  unmarried  daughter  by  omit¬ 
ting  her  Christian  name;  as,  Miss  Brown,  but  Miss  Emily 
Brown  (a  younger  sister).  The  use  of  Miss  without  the 
surname  or  Christian  name  in  speaking  either  to  or  of  a 
particular  girl  or  woman  is  now  vulgar  or  uncultivated. 

There  is  diversity  of  usage  in  the  application  of  this  title  to 
two  or  more  persons  of  the  same  name.  One  may  write  either 
'  the  Misses  Brown  or  the  Miss  Browns 

3.  A  young  unmarried  woman  or  a  girl ;  as,  she  is  a  miss 
of  sixteen  ;  children’s  and  misses'  shoes.  Now  often  sport¬ 
ive  or  contemptuous,  or  in  trade  use. 

4.  =  Mrs.  Dial,  or  Illiterate. 

5.  [Perh.  a  different  word.]  Card  Playing  In  the  game 
of  three-card  loo,  an  extra  hand  dealt  on  the  table,  which 
may  be  substituted  for  the  hand  dealt  to  a  player ;  a 
cat.  Cf.  widow,  4. 

miss .  v.  t. ;  missed  (mist) ;  mirs'ing.  [AS.  missan  ;  akin 
to  D.  &  G.  missen ,  OHG.  missan ,  Icel.  missa,  Sw.  misla , 
Dan.  misle.  See  mis-.]  1.  To  fail  of  hitting,  meeting, 
finding,  attaining,  getting,  receiving,  seeing,  hearing,  per¬ 
ceiving,  etc. ;  to  let  slip  (an  opportunity)  ;  to  be  too  late 
for  (a  train) ;  as,  to  miss  the  mark  one  shoots  at ;  to  miss 
the  train  by  being  late;  to  miss  opportunities  of  getting 
knowledge  ;  to  miss  the  point  or  meaning  of  something. 

When  a  man  misses  his  great  end,  happiness,  he  will  acknowl¬ 
edge  he  judged  not  right.  Locke 

2  To  fail  (to  do  or  of  doing  something).  Archair  or  Dial. 

3.  To  escape  ;  avoid  ;  Obs.,  to  elude  ;  —  now  Dial,  or  with 
adverbs;  as,  he  barely  or  just  missed  being  killed. 

4.  To  omit;  to  leave  out;  to  fail  or  ueglect  to  have,  do, 
keep,  attend,  etc.  ;  as,  to  miss  one's  breakfast  or  one’s 
walk  ;  —  now  not  used  of  persons  ;  also,  Obs.,  to  be,  go,  or 
do  without ;  to  lack  ;  to  dispense  with. 

We  cannot  miss  him  ;  he  does  make  our  fire.  Shak. 
5  To  discover  the  absence  or  omission  of  ;  to  feel  the 
want  of  ;  to  mourn  the  loss  of  ;  to  want. 

Neither  missed  we  anything.  .  .  .  Nothing  was  missed  of  all 
that  pertuined  unto  him.  1  Sam.  xxv.  15,  21. 

What  by  me  thou  hast  lost,  thou  least  shalt  miss  Milton 
to  miss  stays,  Naur.,  to  fail  in  the  attempt  to  go  about, 
either  hanging  in  the  wind  and  losing  steerageway  or  fall¬ 
ing  back  on  the  old  tack.  See  in  irons,  under  iron. 
miss  (mis),  v.  i.  1.  To  fail  to  hit ;  to  fly  wide  ;  to  devi¬ 
ate  from  the  true  direction. 

Men  observe  when  things  hit,  and  not  when  they  miss  Bacon. 

2.  To  go  wrong  ;  to  err.  Obs. 

3.  To  fail;  specif.  :  a  To  be  absent  or  wanting;  to  lack. 
Obs.  b  To  come  to  an  end;  to  be  exhausted.  Obs.  c  Not 
to  succeed  ;  to  fail,  as  a  person  or  his  scheme. 

What  here  shall  miss,  our  toil  shall  strive  to  mend  Shak 
d  To  fail  to  germinate  or  grow  ;  — said  of  seeds  or  crops. 
Dial.  Eng.  d:  Scot,  e  To  fail  to  obtain,  receive,  secure,  do, 
find,  perceive,  see,  profit,  etc. ;  —  with  of  (or,  formerly, 
ora),  equivalent  to  many  applications  of  sense  1  of  the  v.  t. 
Upon  the  least  reflection,  we  cannot  miss  of  them.  Alterbury. 
miss,  n.  [See  miss,  v.,  mis-.]  1.  Loss ;  want ;  deprivation  ; 
lack  ;  also,  disadvantage,  harm,  regret,  etc.,  ensuing  from 
loss  or  deprivation;  felt  absence,  lack,  or  loss.  Obs.  or  Dial. 
There  will  be  no  great  miss  of  those  which  are  lost.  Locke 

2.  Wrong  ;  doing  of  evil ;  offense  ;  misbehavior  ;  a  wrong 

or  misdeed  ,  also,  a  mistake  ;  error.  Obs.  Shak. 

3.  Harm  or  injury  resulting  from  mistake.  Obs.  Spenser. 
4-  Failure  to  hit.  Specif.  :  Eng.  Billiards.  Act  of  failing 
to  hit  the  object  ball,  either  unintentionally,  as  through  a 
miscue,  or  purposely  in  order  to  avoid  leaving  an  easy  scor¬ 
ing  position  for  the  opponent  w'hen  there  is  no  easy  shot 
on  the  table  ;  also,  a  score  of  one  point,  or  of  three  points 
if  the  cue  ball  rolls  into  a  pocket  or  bounces  off  the  table, 
scored  to  the  opponent  as  a  result  of  such  a  miss. 

5.  Failure  to  reach,  find,  obtain,  achieve,  etc.  Now  Rare. 
a  miss  is  as  good,  or,  rarely,  as  bad,  as  a  mile,  a  failure  is  a 
failure,  however  nearly  a  success. 

In  matters  of  genealogy  a  miss  is  as  bad  as  a  mile.  John  Fiske. 
mis'sal  (mis'dl),  n.  [LL.  missale ,  liber  missalis ,  fr.  missa 
Mass:  cf.  F.  m issef.  See  1st  Mass.]  The  book  containing 
the  service  of  the  Mass  for  the  entire  year  ;  a  Mass  book  ; 
hence,  loosely,  a  book  of  devotions, 
mis'sal,  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Mass  or  a  missal, 
mis-say' (mls-sa'),  I.  :  pret.  d‘  p.  p.  -SAiD'(-sed');  p.pr. 
d:  vb.  n.  -say'ing.  1.  To  speak  evil  of  ;  to  slander  ;  to  say 
abusively  or  slanderously.  Obs.  or  Archaic. 

2  To  say  wrougly  or  incorrectly.  Obs.  or  R. 
mis- say',  v.  i.  1.  To  speak  evil ;  to  utter  slander.  Obs. 
2.  To  say  something  that  is  not  true  or  correct.  Archaic. 
missed  (mist),  p.  p.  of  miss. 

missed  labor  or  labour.  Med.,  retention  of  the  fetus  in  the 
uterus  beyond  the  normal  period  of  pregnancy. 


mls'sel  (mls'rl),  n.,  or  missel  bird  or  thrush.  Also  mis'- 
tle  bird  or  thrush.  [Cf.  mistletoe.]  A  large  European 
thrush  ( Turdus  viscivorus),  grayish  brown  above  and  white 
with  dark  spots  below,  which  feeds  on  mistletoe  berries, 
missel  tree.  A  melastomaceous  tree  ( Btllucia  aubletii) 
of  British  Guiana,  having  a  yellow  edible  berry, 
mis  set'  (-6fit'),  v.  t.  ;  pret.  ct‘  p.  p.  -set'  ;  p.  pr.  cfc  vb.  n. 
-set'ting.  1.  To  set  or  place  w  rongly  ;  to  misplace. 

2.  To  put  out  of  sorts ;  to  displease.  Obs.  Scot. 
mis-shape'(mls-Bhap'),  v.  pret.  -shaped'  (-sliapt') ;  p.  p. 
-shaped'  or  -shap'en  (-8hap'’n)  ;  p.  pr.  d:  vb.  n.  -shap'ing 
(-shap'Tng).  To  shape  ill ;  to  give  an  ill  or  unnatural  form 
to  ;  to  deform.  “  Figures  monstrous  and  misshaped.'1'  Pope. 
mis  shape',  n.  An  ill-formed  or  deformed  shape  ;  deform¬ 
ity  ;  rarely,  a  deformed  person.  Obs.  or  Archaic. 
mis  shap'en  (-sbap/’n),  p.  a.  Having  a  bad  or  ugly  shape 
or  form  ;  deformed  ;  monstrous  ;  fig.,  badly  shaped  or 
constructed;  distorted;  as,  misshapen  minds.  ‘‘The 
mountains  are  misshapen."  Bentley.  —  mis  shap'en  ly, 
adv.  —  mis  shap'en  noss.  n. 

mis'sile  (mis'll ;  182),  a.  [L.  missilis ,  fr.  mitt  ere,  mismmy 
to  cause  to  go,  to  send,  to  throw  :  cf.  F.  missile.  Cf.  ad¬ 
mit,  dismiss,  Mass  the  religious  service,  message,  mission.] 
Capable  of  being  thrown  ;  adapted  for  hurling,  or  to  be 
projected  from  the  hand,  or  from  any  instrument  or  en¬ 
gine,  so  as  to  strike  an  object  at  a  distance  ;  also,  Rare% 
adapted  for  throwing  or  hurling  arrows,  bullets,  or  the 
like  ;  as,  a  missile  engine.  “  The  missile  dart.”  Pope. 
mis'sile,  n.  [L.  missile.  See  the  adj.]  1.  A  weapon  or 
object  thrown,  or  projected  or  intended  to  be  projected, 
as  a  spear,  an  arrow,  or  a  bullet. 

2.  pi.  [L.  missilia  or  res  missiles.]  Rom.  Anliq.  Gifts 
thrown  to  the  people  by  the  emperors, 
miss'ing  (mls'Ing),  p.  pr.  dc  vb.  n.  of  miss.  Esp.  •  p.  a. 
Absent  from  the  place  where  it  w'as  expected  to  be  found ; 
lost ;  wanting  ;  gone  ;  not  present  wdien  called  or  looked  for. 
Neither  was  there  aught  missing  unto  them.  1  Sam.  xxv.  7. 
For  a  time  caught  up  to  God.  as  once 
Moses  was  in  the  mount,  and  missing  long  Milton. 
missing  link,  a  A  thing  or  member  that  is  lacking  in  a 
series,  b  A  hypothetical  intermediate  form  between  man 
and  his  simian  progenitors.  Many  scientists  consider  the 
extinct  Pithecanthropus  ereclus  of  Java  as  realizing  or 
approximating  this  form.  —  m.  quantity.  Sleam  Engines, 
the  steam  used  in  addition  to  that  recorded  by  the  indica¬ 
tor  diagram,  a  loss  due  to  condensation,  leakage,  etc. 
mis'sicn  (mlsh'wn),  n.  [L.  missio,  fr.  miller e,  missum,  to 
send  :  cf.  F.  mission.  See  missile.]  1.  Act  of  sending.  Obs. 
Whose  glorious  deeds,  but  in  these  fields  of  late, 

Made  emulous  missions  ’mongst  the  gods  themselves.  Shak. 

2.  A  sending,  or  being  sent  or  delegated,  by  authority  to 
perform  some  service  or  function  or  to  transact  certain 
business  ;  commission  ;  specif.  :  a  Theol.  The  sending  of 
the  Sou  or  the  Holy  Spirit  by  the  Father,  or  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  by  the  Son.  b  Eccl.  The  sending  forth  of  men  with 
authority  to  preach  the  gospel  and  administer  the  sacra¬ 
ments  ;  also,  the  authority  or  commission  from  God  or  the 
church  to  do  this. 

3.  Persons  sent ;  envoys ;  specif.  :  a  A  body  of  persons 
appointed  to  go  somewhere  to  perform  any  service,  esp.  to 
a  foreign  country  to  carry  on  negotiations,  establish  rela¬ 
tions,  etc.  ;  a  special  embassy. 

In  these  ships  there  should  be  a  mission  of  three  of  the  fellow^ 
or  brethren  of  Solomon’B  house.  Bacon. 

b  A  permanent  diplomatic  body  or  establishment ;  a  per¬ 
manent  foreign  embassy  or  legation.  U.  S.  Rare. 

4.  A  body,  association,  or  organization  of  missionaries , 
also,  esp.  pi.,  the  organized  effort  to  do  missionary  work  ; 
as,  foreign  and  domestic  missions. 

5.  An  organization  for  doing  religious  and  charitable 
work,  or  one  for  improving  morally  and  socially,  etc.,  those 
in  need,  sickness,  poverty,  ignorance,  etc.,  as  one  depend¬ 
ent  on  one  or  more  churches  ;  as,  a  city  or  rescue  mission. 

6.  A  station  or  residence  of  missionaries;  a  missionary 
field  or  post. 

7.  An  organization,  usually  including  a  church,  established 
for  the  conversion  and  spiritual  improvement  of  a  certain 
district ;  specif.,  R.  C.  Ch .,  a  quasi  parish,  such  being  es¬ 
tablished  in  countries  where  the  majority  is  non-Catholic. 

8.  A  course  of  sermons  and  services  at  a  particular  place 
and  time  for  the  special  purpose  of  quickening  the  faith  and 
zeal  of  Christians,  and  of  converting  unbelievers. 

9.  That  with  which  a  messenger  or  agent  is  charged  ;  an 
errand,  esp.  a  political  one  ;  businees  or  duty  on  w  hich  one 
is  sent ;  a  commission. 

10.  That  which  one  is  destined  or  fitted  to  do  or  which  is 
imposed  upon  or  assumed  by  one  ;  calling  or  wrork  ;  as,  he 
thinks  his  mission  in  life  is  to  give  lectures. 

His  end  of  being  on  earth,  and  mission  high  Milton. 

11.  Dismission  ;  discharge  from  service.  A  Lutinism.  Obs. 

12.  a  A  grape  of  unknown  origin  introduced  into  Cali¬ 
fornia  by  Spanish  priests  in  the  18th  century,  and  often 
planted  about  missions,  whence  itscultivation  was  extended 
by  American  settlers.  It  is  a  sweet,  purplish  black  grape 
of  good  flavor,  b  A  wine  made  from  this  grape. 

Syn.  —  Message,  errand,  commission,  deputation. 


_ — -plead'  (mYs-pled'),  v.  t.  Jr 
i.  SeeMi«-. 

mis  please',  v.  t.  To  displease. 
Archaic.  [  Obs.  I 

misplesaunce.  n.  Sorrow  ;  grief.  | 
mis-point',  r.  t.  See  mis-. 
mis  pol'i-cy,  n.  See  mis-. 
mis  prac'tice.  n.  See  mis-. 
mis-pris'al  (in  T  s-p  r  T  z'd  l),  n. 
Contempt ;  scorn.  Rare. 
mis  prise'.  Var.  of  misprize. 
mis  prize'.  n.  Mhtake  :  error 
Obs.  [One  who  misprizes.  I 
mis  priz'er  (mls-prTz'fr >,  w.| 
mis  pro-ceed'ing,  n.  See  mis-. 
mis  pro  duce',  r.  See  mis-. 
nis  pro-fess',  v.  t.  if  1.  To  pro¬ 
fess  falsely.  [-ME NT  I 

mis  pro-nounce'ment,  n.  Seel 
mis  pro-por'tion,  v.t.  Jr  n.  See 
MIS-.  I  Obs.  or  R.  I 

mis  proud',  a.  Viciously  proud.  | 
mis-punc'tu  ate.  r.  f.  Jr  »  See 
mis-.  —  mis-punc  tu-a'tion,  n. 
mis-qual'i  fy.  v.  t.  See  mis-. 
mis-queme',  v.  t.  To  displease 
Obs. 

mis-quofc'er  (mYs-kwdt'Pr),  n. 
One  who  misquotes.  [mis-. I 
mis-raise'  (mfs-rSz'),  v.  t  Seel 
mis-read'er,  n.  One  who  mis¬ 
reads. 


mis  re  ceive',  r  t  ,  mis  re-cit  al 
(-bTt'rtl),  17..  mis  re  cite',  r.  t.  &• 
/..  mis-rec  ol-lect',  r  t.  \  »..  mis- 
rec  ol-  ec'tion.  n.  See  mis-. 
mis-red'.o.  [Cf- redd  to  put  in 
order.]  Entangled  ;  confused. 
Ohs.  or  R.  Scot. 
misrede.  v.  t.  [AS.  misrxdan.) 

|  To  rede,  or  advice,  badly.  Obs. 
mis' re-form',  r.  t.  See  mis-. 
mis  re-gard',  n.  Sr  r.  t.  Disre¬ 
gard  neglect.  Obs.  —  mis  re- 
gard'er.  n.  Obs 
I  mis-reg'u-’ate,  v  t.  See  mis-. 

[  mis  re-hearse'.  >\  t.  See  mis-. 

-  mis  re  hears 'al.  n. 

1  misreke.  r.  ».  Togoastrnv.  Ohs. 

:  mis  re  late'.  »\  t.  <y  1.  See  mis-. 

-  mis  re-la'tion.  n 

mis  re-li'ance,  /?.  See  mis- 
mis  re-li'gion.  n.  False  reli¬ 
gion  Obs 

misTe-mem'brance,  n.  Act  of 
misrememhermg.  [here.  Obs.  1 
!  mis  rem'pe,  v.  i.  rrob.  =  mis-| 
mis-ren'der.  v.  t.  See  mis-. 

I  mis  re  peat',  r  t.  See  mis-. 

Mis  re-photh-ma'im  (m  Y  s'r?- 
fbth-ma'lm;  mlz'-;  -fdth-).  Bib. 
mis  re  port',  v.  1.  To  give  a 
false  report  :  to  utter  slander.  — 
mis  re-port 'er,  n. 


mis-rep  re-sent'or,  n.  One  who 
misrepresents. 

mis  re-pute',  v.  t.  See  mis-. 
mis  re  sem'blance,  n.  Ohs.  or 
R.  1.  Lnck  of  reaemblttnce. 

2.  A  had  or  poor  likeness, 
mis-rul'y,  a.  Unruly.  Obs. 
miss,  v.t.  To  add  ress  as  “  M  iss.  ” 
miss.  Obs.  or  Scot.  &  dial  Eng. 
var.  of  Mass,  service. 

Miss.,  or  miss.  Ahhr.  Mission  ; 
Missionary  ;  Mississippi 
H  Mis'sacmYs'd ),n.;  jd.  s.R(-e). 
[L.  See  1st  Mass.]  R.  C.  Ch. 
The  service  or  sacrifice  of  the 
Moss.  —  I|  Mis'sa  ad  ven-ti'ti-a 
(fid'vcn-tYsh'Y-A)  [L  adventi¬ 
tia  extraordinary],  a  Mass  said 
for  the  intention  of  a  person 
who  gives  an  alms.  — J|  M.  bas'- 
sa  [LL.  basso  low],  Low  Mass. 
—  i  M  can-ta'ta[L. cantata, fem. 
p.  p.  of  caviare  to  sing],  a  Mass 
sung,  but  without  deacon  and 
subdeacon  and  the  ceremonies 
proper  to  High  Mass.  —  ||  M.  le- 
ga'ta  [L.  p.  p.  fem..  appointed 
bv  a  will],  a  Mass  said  for  a  spe¬ 
cial  intention  in  consequence  of 
a  legacy  or  foundation.  —  M. 
man  u-a'lis.  [L.  manuahs  of  the 
hand.]  =  M  issa  adventitia.  — 


II  M.  me'di-a.  1 L.  media,  fem.  of 
medius,  middle,  moderate.]  = 
Missa  cantata.  —  ||  prae  - 
snne-ti  fi-ca-to'rura  (pre's&nk- 
tif/Y-kd-to'ram ;  201 ).  [  LL.,  gen 
pi.  of  praesanctificatus  presanc¬ 
tified.]  See  Mass  of  the  i*re- 
sa  notified.  —  |  M.  pri-va'ta 
[L.  privata  private],  a  Low  Mess 
or  any  Mass  at  which  the  priest 
alone  communicates.  —  ||  M 
pu'bli-ca  (phb'll-kd)  [L.  publi¬ 
co  public],  a  Mass  to  which  the 
faithful  of  either  sex  are  admit¬ 
ted. —  ||M  sie'ea  [L.arccn  dry], 
a  quasi  celebration  of  the  Mass 
without  either  consecration  or 
communion,  common  in  the 
Middle  Ages  at  sea,  in  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  the  sick.  etc.  This  is  now 
obsolete  except  as  sometimes 
practiced  by  persons  learning 
the  ceremonies  of  the  Mass  be¬ 
fore  their  ordination.  —  |  M  so- 
lem'nis  [L  solemn  is.  better  sol- 
le wiiis,  solemn].  High  Mass. 
Mis'sa-bib  (mYs'd-bYb).  Bib. 
mis-sake',  v.  t.  [OD.  missaken, 
D.  miszaken.]  To  forsake:  deny. 
Obs.  [missal.  I 

missal  book  A  Mass  book  ;  a| 
missale.  f  mesel,  a  leper. 


mis'sa-ry,  u  [LL.  missarius.] 
A  Homan ist  Obs.  Oxf.  E.  I>. 
mis-sat'i-caJ.  a.  ILL.  missati- 
cus.)  Pert,  to  the  Mass.  Obs. 
mis-saw'./j.  [im.*:- -f  sair  speech.] 
Cnlumnv  :  slander.  Obs. 
mis-say'er,  n.  One  given  to 
missaying  ;  a  slanderer.  Obs. 
miss-cite'.  •f  miscjte. 
mis-script',  n.  A  miswriting. 
misB'-cue'.  Var  of  miscce. 
misse  +  miss. 
mi6-6ee'.  v.  t.  Jr  i.  See  mis-. 
mis-seek',  v.  t.  Jr  i.  See  mis-. 
mis-seem',  ?*.  t.  To  misbecome: 
to  be  misbecoming  to.  Obs.  or  R. 
missehere.  ^mishear. 
roi8seif.  missive. 
mis'sel  (mYs'rl),  n.  [AS.  mis- 
tel.)  Mistletoe.  Obs 
mi8'sel-den,  mia'sel-dew,  mis'- 
sel-dine.  +  mistletoe. 
misseliche.  missely,  adv.  [AS 
misfire  in  various  ways,  astray.] 
Wrongly  ;  mistakenly.  Ohs. 
Mlsselmasse.  4*  Michaelmas 
mis'sel-to,  mis'sel-toe.  4  mis¬ 
tletoe. 

mi8-sem'blance,  n.  See  mis-. 
mis-send',  r.  f.  SeeMfs-. 
mis  sense',  t.  To  sense  or  un¬ 
derstand  erroneously.  Obs. 


mis-serve',  v.  i.  To  miss  fire. 

Obs 

mis-serve',  v.  t.  [Cf.  OF.  mes- 
«errj/\J  To  serve  ill  or  unfaith¬ 
fully.  [o?*  R.  I 

mis  serv'ice.  n.  Disservice.  Obs.  | 
mis'set  4MKS^KT- 
miss-fire'.  Var.  of  misfire. 
mis  shap'en,  v.  t.  To  misshape. 
<  lh.<  \a.  S..- 

mis-sheathed'  (mYs-Bhethd''),| 
misshetf.  4  mischief. 
miss'hood,  n.  See  hood- 
mis'si.  n.,  jd.  of  missus 
mis'si-ble  (mYs'Y-b’l),  a.  [L. 
mittere,  missum,  to  send.]  Possi¬ 
ble  to  be  sent. 

mis'sic,  a.  [F.  missicqve  (Rabe¬ 
lais).)  Pert,  to  the  Mass.  Obs. 
mis-sif'ic.  mis-sif'i-call,  a  [LL. 
missiJicusA  Celebrating  Mass. 
Obs.  Oxf.  E.  D. 

mis-sif'l-cate,  v.  i.  [L.  missa 
Mass  -f  -ficare  (in  comp.)  to 
make.]  To  celebrate  Mass.  Obs 
—  mii-sif'i  ca'tion,  n.  Obs. 
missigge.  4  missa y  [.foci/far.l 
miss'i-kin.  n.  A  little  miss.l 
mis'sil  Missile.  Ref.  Sp. 
mis'sil-ry.  4  meselry, leprosy 
miss'i-nes8.  n.  See-NE«s. 
miss'ing-ly,  adv.  of  missing. 


ale,  senate,  care,  Hm,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofa ;  eve,  £vent,  find,  reefint,  maker;  ice,  ill;  old,  Sbey,  orb,  5dd,  s&ft,  connect ;  use,  unite,  firn,  up,  circus,  menii ; 


U  Foreign  Word.  4  Obsolete  Variant  of.  +  combined  with.  =  equals. 
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mis'slon  (mTsh'wn),  v.  t.  ;  -sioned  (-2nd) ;  -sion-ing.  1  To 
send  on,  or  intrust  with;  a  mission  ;  —  mostly  used  in  p.  p. 

2.  To  carry  on  a  mission  among  or  in ;  to  convert  by 
missionary  work. 

mis'sion-a  ry  (mtsh'ftn-a-rT),  a.  1.  Of  or  pertaining  to 
missions  ;  befitting,  or  characteristic  of,  a  person  sent  on  a 
mission ;  engaged  in,  or  devoted  to,  missions  ;  as,  a  mis¬ 
sionary  meeting,  society,  or  zeal. 

2  Sent  forth  or  out.  Obs.  or  Poetic. 
missionary  alphabet,  an  alphabet  invented  by  Max  Muller, 
intended  esp.  for  use  by  missionaries  in  writing  down  the 
words  of  uncultivated  or  little-known  languages 
mis'sion-a  ry,  n.  ;  pi.  -ries  (-rTz).  [Cf.  F.  mussionnaire. 
See  mission,  n.]  1.  One  who  is  sent  on  a  mission  ;  an  agent 

or  emissary  ;  now,  esp.,  one  sent  to  propagate  religion. 

2  A  missionary  body  or  establishment.  Obs. 
missionary  apostolic,  a  Roman  Catholic  missionary  sent  by 
commission  from  the  Pope. 

mis'sion-er  (-er),  n.  A  missionary;  an  envoy;  esp.,  one 
who  conducts,  or  lias  charge  of,  a  mission.  See  mission. 
“  Like  mighty  missioner  you  come.”  Dryden. 

Mission  Indians.  Remnants  of  Indian  tribes  Christian¬ 
ized  by  Spanish  Franciscan  missionaries  in  California, 
mis'slon  ize  (mTsh'ftn-Iz),  v.  t.  *.£■  i.  To  conduct  missions 
among  ;  to  do  missionary  work. 

Mis  si  sau'ga,  Mis  sis  sa'ga  (mTs'T-so'gd),  n.  One  of  a 
tribe  of  Algonquian  Indians  of  Ontario,  an  offshoot  of  the 
Ojibwas,  now  civilized  and  self-supporting.  Fora  brief  pe¬ 
riod,  about  1746,  they  belonged  to  the  Iroquois  Confederacy. 
Mis  sis-sip'pi  (mls'T-sTp'T),  n.  [Algonquian  missi  great 
-|-  sepe  water.]  1.  A  State,  or  a  river,  of  the  United  States. 
2.  See  bagatelle,  2. 

Mississippi  catfish,  the  blue  catfish.  —  M.  kite.  See  1st  kite,  1. 
—  M.  Scheme  or  Bubble,  or  Law’s  Bubble,  a  speculative  scheme 
projected  by  John  Law  (1671-1729),  the  failure  of  which 
occasioned  widespread  financial  distress  and  bankruptcy 
in  France.  As  an  annex  to  the  bank  he  had  established  in 
1716,  a  company  was  formed,  which  had  grants  of  land 
in  Louisiana  and  which  was  expected  to  realize  immense 
sums  by  colonization  and  commerce.  The  bank,  made  a 
royal  one  in  1718,  was  very  successful  for  a  time,  but  the 
overissue  of  paper  money  (of  which  Law  was  a  zealous  ad¬ 
vocate)  and  government  opposition  caused  its  sudden  fall. 
Mis  sis-sip'pi- an  (-T-gu),  a.  1  Of  or  pertaining  to  Mis¬ 
sissippi  or  the  Mississippi  River. 

2.  Geol.  Pertaining  to  or  designating  a  period  of  the  Pale¬ 
ozoic  between  the  Devonian  and  Pennsylvanian,  and  the 
system  of  rocks  formed  during  this  period  ;  Subcarbonifer- 
ous ;  Lower  Carboniferous.  See  geology.  Chart.  The 
life  was  a  perpetuation,  with  no  very  radical  change,  from 
the  Devonian.  The  crinoids  reached  their  climax  in  this 
period.  In  some  places,  esp.  eastern  Europe,  the  system 
contains  much  coal.  The  zinc  and  lead  of  southwestern 
Missouri  are  in  rocks  of  this  age.  The  climate  was  rather 
warm  and  uniform,  so  far  as  known. 

mis'sive  (mis'iv),  n.  [F.  missive ,  lettre  missive.  See 
mission,  n.]  1.  A  writing  containing  a  message  ;  a  letter  ; 

sometimes,  a  letter  missive. 

2.  One  who  is  sent;  a  messenger.  Obs. 

3.  Scots  Law.  A  formal  document  in  the  style  of  a  letter 
by  which  a  party  to  a  contract  submits  to  the  other  con¬ 
tracting  party  his  own  offer  or  acceptance  (as  the  case 
may  be)  of  the  terms  of  the  contract. 

4-  Something  thrown  ;  a  missile  ;  a  missile  weapon.  Obs. 
mis'sive,  a.  [See  missive,  n.]  1.  Specially  sent  or  pre¬ 

pared  to  be  sent  ;  as,  a  letter  missive  (see  under  letter). 

2.  Missile.  Obs.  “  The  missive  weapons  fly.”  Dryden. 

3.  Sent ;  sent  on  a  mission  ;  sent  as  a  message.  Obs. 
Mis-sou'ri  (mi-sbb'ri  ;  zoc/n),  n.  [Dakota  minneshoshay 

or  Kansan  ne-sho-ja  muddy  river.]  1.  A  State,  or  a  river, 
of  the  United  States. 

2  One  of  a  small  tribe  of  Siouan  Indians,  formerly  of 
northern  Missouri.  See  Oto. 

Missouri  breadroot.  =  Indian  breadroot.  —  M.  Compromise, 
U.  S.  Hist.,  a  proviso  attached  to  the  act  of  Congress, 
passed  in  1820,  by  which  Missouri  was  to  be  admitted  into 
the  Union ;  — popularly  so  called.  It  was  that  slavery 
should  never  be  established  in  any  State,  except  Missouri, 
that  should  be  formed  out  of  that  part  of  the  Louisiana 
territory  lying  north  of  lat.  36  30C  Missouri  was  finally 
admitted  as  a  slave  State  in  1621.  Cf.  K  ansas-Nebraska 
Bill.  —  M.  currant,  the  buffalo  currant.—  M.  skylark,  a  pipit 
(Anthus  spray ue-i)  of  the  American  Great  Plains.  —  M. 
sucker,  the  black  horse  sucker  ( Cycleptus  elongatns). 
Mis-sou'ri  an  (-rT-an),  n.  1.  A  native  or  inhabitant  of 
Missouri. 

2.  Eccl.  A  member  of  the  Synodical  Conference  of  Lu¬ 
therans.  See  Lutheran,  n. 

mis  SOU 'rile  (-rit),  n.  Petrog.  A  rare  granular,  intrusive, 
igneous  rock  composed  of  olivine,  pyroxene,  and  leticite, 
first  found  near  the  Missouri  River  in  Montana, 
mis-speak'  (mis-spek'),  v.  t. ;  pret.  -spoke'  (-spok') ;  p.  p. 
-spo'ken  (-spo'k’n) ;  p.  pr.  <1*  vb.  n.  -speak'ing.  1.  To 
speak  ill  of ;  to  slander.  Obs. 

2  To  utter  or  pronounce  wrongly  or  incorrectly, 
mis  speak',  v.  i.  a  To  err  in  speaking,  b  To  speak  ill  ; 

to  speak  improperly  or  depreciatingly.  Obs. 
mis  speech'  (-spech'),  n.  1.  Evil  speaking.  Obs. 

2.  Wrong  or  incorrect  speaking.  


mis-spell'  (mis-spgl'),  v.  t.  ;  -spelt'  (-spglt')  or  -spelled' 
(-spgld');  -spell'ing.  To  spell  incorrectly, 
mis  spend'  (-spgnd'),  v.  t.  ;  -spent'  (-spSnt') ;  -spend'ing. 
To  spend  amiss  or  for  wrong  purposes ;  to  squander  ;  to 
w'aste  ;  as,  to  misspend  time  or  money, 
mis-state'  (-stat'),  v.  t. ;  -stat'ed  (-stat'Sd) ;  -stat'ing 
(-stat'Tng).  To  state  WTongly  or  incorrectly, 
mis-state 'ment  (-ment),  n.  A  wrong  or  incorrect  state¬ 
ment.  44  ’T  is  a  most  unmitigated  misstatement .”  Kipling. 
mis-step'  (-step'),  n.  A  wrong  step  ;  an  error  of  conduct, 
mist  (inTst),  n.  [AS.  mist;  akin  to  D.  &  Sw.  mist ,  Icel. 
mi  sir,  Lith.  migla  mist,  Russ,  mgla,  Gr.  bpi\\v)  mist,  Skr. 
mih  a  mist,  megha  cloud.]  1.  Visible  watery  vapor  sus¬ 
pended  in  the  atmosphere,  at  or  near  the  surface  of  the 
earth  ;  fog  ;  also,  coarse,  watery  vapor,  floating  or  falling 
in  visible  particles,  approaching  the  form  of  rain.  Or¬ 
dinarily  mist  is  distinguished  Irom  rain  by  remaining 
suspended  rather  than  falling  and  by  the  smallness  and 
closer  aggregation  of  the  particles.  It  is  sometimes  dis¬ 
tinguished  from  fog  as  being  more  transparent  or  as  hav¬ 
ing  particles  perceptibly  moving  downward. 

2.  Hence,  a  cloud,  as  of  some  other  liquid  than  water  or 
of  small  particles,  resembling  or  likened  to  a  mist  ;  a  haze. 

3.  Dimness  of  vision  ;  a  haze  or  film  before  the  eyes. 

4  Hence,  anything  which  dims  or  darkens,  and  obscures, 
blurs,  or  intercepts  vision,  physical  or  mental. 

His  passion  ca*t  a  mist  before  his  senses  Dryden 

5.  Obscurity  ;  uncertainty  ;  state  of  doubt.  Obs. 

6.  [Perh.  a  different  word  ;  cf.  misty  mystical.]  Mystery  ; 

—  esp.  in  the  phrase  in  mist ,  mystically.  Obs.  Milton. 
Syn.  —  See  haze. 

mist,  v.  t. ;  mist'ed  ;  mist'ing.  To  cloud  ;  to  cover  with 
or  as  with  mist ;  to  dim  ;  bedim, 
mist,  v.  i.  To  rain  in  very  fine  drops;  to  be  or  become 
misty  ;  to  form  a  mist ;  to  become  dim  or  blurred  ;  as,  it 
mists  ;  one ’8  eyes  mist. 

mis-tak'a-ble  (mis-tak'd-b’l),  a.  Liable  to  be  mistaken 
or  misunderstood  ;  capable  of  being  misconceived.  —  mis- 
tak'a  ble-ness,  n.  —  mis  tak'a-bly,  adv. 
mis-take'  (-tak'),  v.  t. ;  pret.  <£•  obs.  p.  p.  -took'  (-tdbk')  ; 
p.  p.  -tak'en  (-tak'’n) ;  p.  pr.  tkvb.  n.  -tak'ing  (-tak'Tng). 
[mis — f-  take :  cf.  Icel.  mislaka.]  1.  To  take  w  rongly  or 
wrongfully  ;  to  take  through  error  Obs. 

2.  To  choose  wrongly  ;  as,  to  mistake  one’s  way.  Archaic. 
I  have  lost  my  edifice  by  mistaking  the  place  where  I  erected 

it.  Shak 

3.  To  take  in  a  wrong  sense  ;  to  misapprehend  the  mean¬ 
ing  or  purpose  of  ;  to  attach  an  erroneous  interpretation 
to  the  wfords  or  actions  of ;  to  misunderstand,  misappre¬ 
hend,  or  misconceive  ;  as,  to  mistake  a  remark. 

You  must  not  mistake  my  niece.  Shak 

4.  To  have  a  wrong  idea  of ;  to  misjudge.  Obs. 

Mistake  me  not  so  much, 

To  think  my  poverty  is  treacherous.  Shak 

5.  To  think  or  suppose  erroneously  ;  as,  to  mistake  knowl¬ 
edge  to  be  easy  to  gain.  Obs. 

6.  To  substitute  erroneously  in  thought  or  perception  ;  as, 
to  mistake  one  person  for  another. 

A  man  may  mistake  the  love  of  virtue  for  the  practice  of  it 

Johnson 

7-  To  err  in  recognizing,  identifying,  or  estimating  ;  to 
misidentify  ;  —  now  chiefly  in  ■  there  is  (or  was)  no  mis¬ 
taking. ,  there  is  no  possibility  of  mistake  in  recognizing  , 
as,  there  is  no  mistaking  the  purpose  of  these  acts  ;  there 
was  no  mistaking  the  sorrow  in  his  face. 

5  a  To  err  in  regard  to,  as  a  number,  or  as  to  the  proper 
time  for  (some  acts).  Obs.  b  To  take,  put,  or  bring  wrong¬ 
fully  or  by  error.  Obs.  c  To  take  ill ;  to  disapprove  of ; 
to  take  amiss.  Obs. 

mistake',  v.  i.  1.  To  do  evil;  to  offend  ;  trespass.  Obs. 
2.  To  make  a  mistake ;  to  err  in  knowledge,  perception, 
opinion,  or  judgment;  to  misapprehend;  to  commit  an 
unintentional  error  ;  —  more  usually  in  the  passive. 

Servants  mistake,  and  sometimes  occasion  misunderstanding 
among  friends.  Swift. 

mis  take7  (iuTs-tak'),  n.  1.  An  apprehending  wrongly  ;  a 
misconception  ;  a  misunderstanding;  a  fault  in  opinion  or 
judgment  :  an  unintentional  error. 

Infallibility  is  an  absolute  security  of  the  understanding  from 
all  possibility  of  mistake.  "  Till ot son 

2  Law.  Misconception  or  error  of  the  mind  leading  a  per¬ 
son  to  do  an  act  which  he  would  not  have  done  had  he  not 
acted  under  the  misconception  or  error  ;  also,  the  act  or 
omission  so  arising  ;  an  intentional  act  or  omission  arising 
from  ignorance,  surprise,  imposition,  or  misplaced  confi¬ 
dence.  Mistakes  of  fact  when  not  negligent  often  afford 
ground  for  relief,  but  mistakes  of  law  do  not,  except  in 
some  civil  cases  w  here  they  do  not  consist  in  mere  igno¬ 
rance,  but  in  a  positive  conviction  leading  to  action. 

Syn.  —  Blunder,  oversight,  slip,  bull.  See  error. 
no  mistake,  surely  ;  without  fail ;  as,  it  will  happen  at  the 
appointed  time,  and  no  mistake.  Colloq. 
mis  tak'en  (-tak'’n),  p.  a.  1.  Obs.  a  Erroneously  sup¬ 
posed  to  be.  b  Misunderstood  ;  misconceived. 

2.  In  error ;  judging  wrongly  ;  having  a  wrong  opinion  or 
a  misconception  ;  as,  he  is  mistaken. 

3.  Erroneous  ;  wrong  ;  as,  a  mistaken  notion. 

—  mis-tak'en-ly,  adv.  —  mis  tak'en-ness.  n.  Pare. 


misteach'  (mTs-tech'),  v.  t.;  pret.  &  p.p.  -taught'  (-t6t') ; 
ppr.  &  vb.  n.  -tbach'ing.  [AS.  mist  Ocean.]  To  teach 
wrongly  ;  to  instruct  erroneously  or  imperfectly, 
mis  tell'  (-t€l'),t>.  t.  ;  pret.  &•  p.  p.  -told'  (-told')  \p.pr.  & 
vb.  n.  -tell'ing.  1.  To  miscount.  Obs. 

2.  To  tell  or  narrate  erroneously, 
mis  tem'pered  (-tgm'perd), p.  a.  Archaic.  1.  Ill  or  un¬ 
suitably  tempered  or  mixed. 

2.  Disordered;  disturbed  ;  deranged. 

This  inundation  of  mistempered  humor.  Shak, 

3.  Tempered  with  evil  design. 

Throw  your  mistempered  weapons  to  the  ground.  Shak. 
mi3'ter (mis'ter),  «.  [See  master;  cf.  mistress.]  1.  [cap.] 
A  title  of  courtesy  prefixed  to  the  name  of  a  man  (except 
one  whose  rank  entitles  him  to  some  higher  title,  as 
44  Lord  ”  or  44  General  ”)  and  to  a  designation  of  occupa¬ 
tion  or  office  ;  as,  Air.  Smith  ;  Air.  President.  It  is  usually 
w  ritten  in  the  abbreviated  form  Mr.,  of  which  it  is  the 
spoken  equ  i  valent.  The  Use  of  Mister  without  the  surname 
or  Christian  name  in  speaking  to  a  particular  man  is  now 
vulgar  or  illiterate.  Cf.  sir. 

2.  A  man  entitled  only  to  the  title  of  Mr.  ;  as,  he  is  only 
a  plain  Mister ,  not  a  Lord,  Doctor,  Honorable,  or  the  like, 
mis'ter,  v.  t.  ;  mis'tered  (-terd) ;  mis'ter-ing.  To  address 
or  mention  as  Mr.  Colloq. 

mis'ter,  n.  [OF.  meslier  trade,  office,  ministry,  need,  F. 
metier  trade,  fr.  L.  ministerium  service,  office,  ministry. 
See  ministry,  2d  mystery.]  1.  A  trade,  craft,  or  occu¬ 
pation;  also,  skill  in  workmanship  ;  art.  Obs. 

2.  Office;  function;  also,  employment.  Obs. 

3  Class;  kind;  sort; — a  development  from  such  phrases 
as  all  mister  men.  Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 

4  Need;  necessity;  want;  pi.,  necessaries.  Obs. 

5.  Au  implement,  as  for  writing.  Obs. 

6.  A  case  or  condition  of  need.  Scot. 

mis'ter,  v.  (.  (From  mister  need.]  To  require  ;  need.  Obs. 
mis'ter,  v.  i.  1.  To  be  needful,  necessary,  or  useful.  Obs. 

As  for  my  name,  it  mistereth  not  to  tell.  Spenser. 
2.  To  need  ;  to  have  need  (of).  Obs. 
mist'flow  er  (mTst'flou'er),  n.  An  American  asteraceous 
plant  ( Conoclinium  ctrlcstinum)  writh  violet  heads  like 
those  of  Ageratum. 

mis-think' (mTs-thTi)k'),  v.  i.  <£-f. ;  pret.  <£*p.  p.  -thought' 
(-tli6t') ;  p.pr.  &  vb.  n.  -think'jng  1.  To  think  WTongly, 
mistakenly,  or  unfavorably  ;  to  think  erroneously,  ill,  or 
unfavorably  of. 

2  To  think  ill  (thoughts).  Rare. 

mis  thought'  (-th6t'),  n.  Erroneous  thought ;  mistaken 
opinion  ;  error. 

mis'tic  (mTs'tlk)  )  v.  [Sp.  mistico.']  A  kind  of  small 
mis'ti-CO  (-ti-ko)  j  lateen-rigged  sailing  vessel  used  in  the 
Mediterranean. 

mis'ti-gris  (mTs'tT-grTs),  |!  mis  ti  gri'  (F.  mes'te'gre'),  n. 
[F.  mistigi'i.]  a  A  joker,  or  blank  card,  used  in  a  varie¬ 
ty  of  poker.  The  holder  can  call  it  any  card  he  pleases, 
b  Poker  as  played  with  a  mistigris. 

mis  time'  (mts-tlm'),  v.  t. ;  -timed'  (-thud') ;  -tim'ing  (-tim'- 
Tng).  [AS.  misiim ian  to  turn  out  ill.]  1.  To  time  wrong 
ly  or  improperly  ;  not  to  adapt  to  the  time  ;  to  reckon  or 
give  the  time  of  incorrectly. 

2.  To  disturb  the  regular  routine  or  habits  of.  Dial.  Eng. 
mis  timed' (-timd'),  p.  a.  1.  Unlucky.  Obs. 

2  Unseasonable  ;  ill-timed  ;  untimely. 

3.  Disturbed  in  the  routine  of  one’s  life.  Dial.  Eng. 
mis'tle-toe  (misH-to;  mTz'-, 

277),  n.  [AS.  misteltan ;  mis- 
tel  mistletoe  -f-  tan  twig.  AS. 
mislel  is  akin  to  D.,  G.,  Dan., 

&  Sw.  mistel,  OHG.  mist  it,  Icel 
wmfi/teinn  ;  and  AS.  tan  to  D. 
teen,  OHG.  zein,  Icel.  teinn, 

Goth,  tains.  Cf.  missel.]  1.  a 
A  European  parasitic  lorantha- 
ceous  shrub  ( Vi  scum  album) 
with  green  dichotomously 
branching  stems,  thick  green 
leaves,  small  yellowish  flowers, 
and  waxy  white  glutinous  ber¬ 
ries,  which  are  often  eaten  by 
birds.  It  grows  pendent  from 
various  trees,  esp.  the  apple, 
rarely  the  oak  ;  when  found  on 
the  latter  it  w  as  held  in  special 

and  was  at  all  times  a  ceremonial  plant  among  early  Euro¬ 
pean  nations,  whence  probably  originated  the  modern 
Christmas  custom  of  kissing  under  the  mistletoe,  b  A 
very  similar  plant  fPhoradendron  Jlavescens)  of  the  United 
States,  belonging  to  the  same  family. 

2  a  In  Australia,  any  of  various  other  plants  of  the  same 
family;  specif.:  (1)  The  flame  tree  Nuytsia  fioribunda. 
(2)  Any  species  of  Loranthus.  (3)  Notothixos  incana, 
which  is  itself  parasitic  on  other  mistletoes,  b  Errone¬ 
ously,  the  dodder  laurel. 

3.  Hence,  any  plant  of  the  family  Loranthaceae,  as  the 
dwarf  mistletoe. 

mistletoe  cactus  Any  plant  of  the  genus  Rh ipsa l is. 


European  Mistletoe  ( Vis- 
cum  album) 

veneration  by  the  druids. 


mission,  v.  i  To  carry  on  a 
nussjon  :  to  act  as  a  missionary- 
mis  'sion-a-rize  ( rntsh  'un-if-rtz), 
r.  t.  Sr  i.  To  missionize. 
missionary  rector.  R.  C.  Ch.  A 
priest  in  charge  of  an  important 
mission  or  quasi  parish, 
mis 'sion  a-ry-ship  ,». See -ship. 
mls'8ion-a-ry-weed/,  n.  The 
orange  hawk  weed, 
mis'sion-ate,  v.  i.  To  mission- 
ize.  Obs.  U  S. 
mission  fig.  A  variety  of  black 
fig  introduced  into  America  by 
Spanish  missionaries, 
mis'sion-ize.  t.  &-i.  See -ize. 
mis'sion  iz  er  (.mTsh'iIn-Tz'fr), 
n.  One  who  missionizes. 
mls'sis  ( mTs'TB),  rais'sus  (-ii s), 
n.  Mibtress;  wife.  Illiterate. 
mis'sis  (mTs'Ys;  -Tz),  >\  t.  To 
address  as  “  Mrs.”  CoUo</. 
miss'ish,  a.  See  -ish  —  miss' 
ish  ness.  n. 

Mis  sis-sip'pi-an  (mTsM-stp'T- 
rtn ),n.  1.  A  native  or  citizen  of 
Mississippi,  [odor  formation.  I 
2.  (real.  The  Mississippian  peri-| 
mis  sit',  v.  f.Sr  i.  To  misbecome; 
to  be  inconvenient.  Obs. 


mis'siv.  Missive.  Ref-  Sp- 

miss'ment.  »-  A  mistake  or  er¬ 
ror  ;  also,  a  loss.  Dial.  Eng. 
Miss  Nancy.  An  effeminate  or 
overprccise  man.  —  Miss  -Nan'- 
cy-ism  ( mis'  nfln'st-Tz’m ),  n. 
missomer.  +  midscmviur. 
rois-sort'.  r.  t.  5 r  u.  See  mis-. 
mis  sound',  r.  t.  V  i  See  m  i<-. 
mis'sour  (tnis'fr).  Obs.  or  8cot. 
var.  of  measure. 

Mis-sou'ri-an.  «.  Of  or  pertain¬ 
ing  to  Missouri.  [BAHK.j 

mis- soy'  bark.  Var.  of  m  \s«hy  I 
mis-space',  v  t.  k  i.  See  miv 
mis-speed'.  v.  i.  To  have  ill 
success  or  ill  luck.  Obs. 
mis  spell'.  ».  A  misspelling- 
mis-spell'ing.  n.  A  wrong  or  in¬ 
correct  spelling.  [spends, 

mis-spend'er.  n  One  who  mis-  l 
mis-spend'i-ture.  n.  Miespend- 
ing.  ___ 

misspene.  r.  t  fmi*-  4-  ME.  *^ 
nen  to  spend. J  Misspend.  Obs. 
mis-spense'.  n.  [Cf.  misspend. 

DISPENSE.]  A  spending  improp¬ 
erly  ;  a  wasting.  ObS.  [SPEND.  I 
mis-spent',  pret.  Sr  />•  P-  of  mis-  I 
mis-stat'er  (mTs-stat'?r),  n.  One 


who  misstates  something 

mis-stay',  r.  i  Naut.  To  miss 
stays  ;  —  said  of  a  ship.  [step. I 
mis  step',  p  >.  To  make  a  mis- 
misstorte,  missturte,  r.  i  finis- 
-+-  > forte,  sturte ,  vars.  of  start. 
To  start  amiss.  Obs.  [wrongly, 
mis  style',  v.  t.  To  style  or  call, 
mis  suc-cess',  n.  AIbo  mis  suc¬ 
ceeding.  Failure.  Obs. 
mis-sue  ,  v.  f.  Law.  To  sue 
wrongly 

mis  sug  ges'tlon.  n.  See  mis-. 
mls-8uity.  r.  t.  See  mi*-. 
mis  sum-ma'tion.  n.  See  mis-. 
mis  sup-pos'al,  n.  See  mis-. 
mis'sus.  Var  of  missis. 

|j  mis'sus  (mts'fis),?!. ; pi.  missi 
(-1).  [LL.]  Hist.  An  itinerant 
official  sent  by  a  king  or  sover¬ 
eign  to  represent  him,  as  those 
sent  out  to  make  the  Domesday 
Survey,  itinerant  justices  sent 
out  by  the  Frankish  kings,  etc 
mis- sway',  v.  t.  See  mis-. 
mis-swear',  r.  ?.  See  mi*-. 
miss-word'.  Var.  of  misword. 
mis-sworn',  p.  a.  Forsworn  ; 
al*o,  sworn  by  profanely  Rare. 
mis'sy.  Min.  Var.  of  misy. 


miss'y(mT8'Y),n.;p/.-si  es(-Tz). 

An  affectionate,  or  contemptu¬ 
ous.  form  of  miss ,  a  young  girl  ; 
a  miss. 

miss'y-ish.  a.  See -i*h  [mis- I 
mis  syl-lab  i-fi-ca'tion.  n.  See| 
mist  Dbs.or  ref.  sp.pret.of  miss 
mist,  n.  Urob.,  short  lor  mister, 
need.  Obs. 

mist,  miste.  v.  i.  [See  mixtum  ; 
cf.  OF.  miste  mixtum,  LL.  mis- 
tumJ  To  eat  mixtum.  Obs, 
mis-take'ful.  a.  See  -ful. 
mis-tak'er  (  mls-tak'er;,  n.  One 
who  mistakes. 

mis-tak'ing.  p.  pr.  V  vb.  n.  of 
mistake.  —  mis-tak'ing-ly,  adv. 
mis'tal  (mTs't’l),  n  A  cow 
house.  Dial.  Eng 
mis-taste'.  r.  t.  To  deprive  of 
taste  ;  to  distaste.  Obs. 
mis-taught'  (mls-tdt'),  pret.  k 

J).  p.  Of  MISTEACH. 

mist  bow.  A  fogbow. 
mi6te.  Obs.  pret.  of  miss. 
mist'ed.  />.  a.  Covered  with,  or 
enveloped  by.  mist, 
misteir.  +  mister.  [Ofta.J 
mis  tem'per.n.  Ar  p. Disorder  | 
mis-tend',  v.  t.  See  mis-. 


mis'te-ous.  a.  Misty  Obs. 

mis'ter-ful.  a.  Needy  ;  necessi 
tous  ;  also,  necessary  Obs. 
mis  term',  v  t.  See  mi. s- 
mis'ter-man.  n.  A  man  of  a 
certain  trade  or  craft  ;  crafts¬ 
man.  Obs. 

mls'ter-ous,  a  Needy.  Obs. 
mis'ter-ship.  n.  Corrupt,  of  mis¬ 
tress-ship.  [traded 

mis'ter-y.  Var.  of  mystery,  a1 
mis  tetch',  w.  [ME.  &OF  teehe 
quality.  Cf  TECHY.]  A  bad 
habit.  Dial.  Eng.  —  r .  t .  [Due 
to  confusion  with  misteach.] 
To  misteach.  Dial  Eng. 
mis-teuk'  (mTs-tnk').  Scot,  var 

Of  MISTOOK. 

mist 'ful,  a.  See -ful. 
misthakel,  n.  [/;/?.«/  -f-  hackle  a 
covering.]  A  veil  of  mist.  Obs 
mis-thank',  r.  t.  To  complain 
at.  Obs. 

mis-thrive',  v.  t.  See  mis- 
mis-throw'.  r.  t.  See  mis-. 
Mis-tich'thys  ( mYs-tTk'thYs),  n. 
[  NL.;  Gr.  g  elmos  least  + 
fish;— as  being  the  smallest 
known  fish.]  Zool.  A  genus  of 
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gobies  See  goby. 

mis-tide',  n.  k  v  i.  [AS.  misti- 
dan,v.  See  tide.1  =  mishap. 
Obs. 

mist'i-fy  (mYs'tY-fT),  v.  t.  To 
convert  into  mist.  Cant. 
mist'i-hede.  n  Mistiness  ;  mys¬ 
ticalness  Obs. 

mist'i  ly  ( mYs'tY-lY),  adv.  With 
mist;  darkly;  obscurely, 
mis  time',  n.  k  v.  i.  '  Mishap. 
Ohs.  [-ness.  1 

mist'i-nesg(mYB'tY-n{;8),n.  See) 
mis'tion  (m  Y  s'c  h  »  n).  n.  [L. 
mistio,  mi.i  tin.  See  mix  ;  cf. 
mixtion.]  Mixture.  Obs. 
mis'tir  mister. 
mis-tithe',  r.  t.  k  i.  To  be  dis¬ 
honest  or  err  in  paying  tithes 
(upon).  Obs.  [  mi*-.  I 

mis-ti'tle  (mYs-tT't’l ),  v.  t.  See  | 
mis'tle  (nilz'M).  Ohs.  or  dial 
Eng.  var.  of  mizzle. 
mis'tle  bird,  mistle  thrush 
(mls'’l).  =  missel  thrush. 
mist'less.  a.  See  -less 
mistletoe  family.  Bot.  The 
family  Loranthaeea?.»  [thrush.! 
mistletoe  thrush.  The  missel) 
mi8'tl-toe.  Mistletoe.  Ref.  Sp, 
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mis  trail' (ml s-triil'),  v.  i. ;  -TRAiLE»'(-trald') ;  -trail'ing. 
Man.  In  the  gallop,  to  have  the  imprint  of  the  rear  foot 
come  in  front  of  or  in  rear  of  that  of  the  diagonal  fore 
foot.  Also  used  transitively  with  reflexive, 
mis  tral  (mls'trdl;  mTs-tral'),  n.  [F.,  fr.  Pr.,  L.  magis- 
traliSy  a.  See  magistral.]  A  violent,  cold,  and  dry  north¬ 
erly  wind  of  the  Mediterranean  provinces  of  France,  etc. 
mis  treat'  (mTs-tret'),  v.  t.  To  treat  ill ;  to  abuse, 
mis'tress  (mTs'trfis),  v.  t.  a  To  address  as  “mistress.” 
b  To  master,  as  an  art  or  trade;  — said  of  a  woman. 
Rare,  c  To  rule  or  control  like  a  mistress,  d  To  make 
a  paramour  of. 

mis'tress,  n.  [ME.  maistress(e),  OF.  maistresse ,  F.  mat - 
tresse ,  LL.  magistrissa ,  for  L.  magistra ,  fern,  of  inagister. 
See  master,  mister;  cf.  miss  a  young  woman.]  1.  A  wom¬ 
an  having  power,  authority,  or  ownership ;  a  woman,  or 
something  personified  as  a  woman,  that  exercises  authori¬ 
ty,  has  power  or  command,  is  chief,  etc.  ;  the  female  head 
of  a  family,  a  school,  etc. 

The  late  queen’s  gentlewoman  !  a  knight’s  daughter  ! 

To  be  her  mistress'  mistress  !  Shak. 

Mistress  of  herself,  tho’  china  fall.  Pope. 

2.  Scot,  d*  Dial.  Eng.  a  The  wife  of  a  clergyman,  a  chief 
tenant,  a  tradesman,  etc.  ;  —  also  used  in  address. 

Several  of  the  neighboring  mistresses  had  assembled.  Scott. 
b  (One’s)  wife.  Familiar. 

3.  A  governess.  Obs. 

4.  A  female  governor,  as  of  a  nation.  Obs. 

5  A  woman,  a  goddess,  or  a  quality  or  thing  personified 
as  a  woman,  dominating  one’s  life  or  action,  or  regarded 
as  directing  or  protecting  one,  or  as  the  originator  or  pa¬ 
troness  of  something,  as  an  art ;  hence,  a  patroness.  Obs. 

6.  A  woman  well  skilled  in  anything,  or  having  the  mas¬ 
tery  of  something. 

A  letter  desires  all  young  wives  to  make  themselves  mistresses 
of  Wingate’s  Arithmetic.  Addison. 

7.  A  woman  regarded  with  love  and  devotion  ;  she  who 
has  command  over  one’s  heart ;  a  beloved  object ;  a  sweet¬ 
heart  ;  ladylove.  Now  little  used  in  prose  except  when 
there  is  no  danger  of  confusion  with  sense  8. 

8  A  woman  with  whom  a  man  habitually  consorts  unlaw¬ 
fully  or  who  occupies  wholly  or  partly  the  position  of 
wife  to  a  man  without  being  married  to  him  ;  a  woman 
living  with,  or  supported  by,  a  man  as  his  paramour. 

9.  A  female  teacher ;  now,  only,  a  female  underteacher 
or  an  instructress  in  some  special  subject  in  a  school. 

10  A  form  of  respectful  or  polite  address  to  a  woman ; 
madam  ;  ma’am.  Obs.  or  Archaic  or  Dial. 

11.  [cap.']  A  title  of  courtesy  formerly  prefixed  to  the  name 
of  a  woman,  married  or  unmarried,  but  now  superseded, 
except  Dial .,  by  the  contracted  forms,  Mrs.  (pronounced 
mis'Ts  or-Tz),  for  a  married,  and  Miss,  fov  an  unmarried, 
woman.  *’  Now  mistress  Gilpin  (careful  soul).”  Cowper. 

12.  Bowls.  The  jack.  Obs.  Beau.  Ac  FI. 

13-  A  box  without  a  lid  used  to  shield  a  caudle  from 
drafts  in  a  mine. 

Mistress  of  the  Adriatic,  Venice.  —  M.  of  the  Robes,  in  the 
British  roval  household,  a  duchess  appointed  nominally 
to  have  charge  of  the  queen’s  robes,  whose  duties  are 
merely  occasional  and  formal,  consisting  in  attendance 
on  the  queen  at  all  state  ceremonies  and  entertainments. 
She  ranks  as  the  highest  of  the  ladies  in  the  service  of  the 
queen.  — M.  of  the  Seas,  Great  Britain;  —  sometimes  so 
called  on  account  of  its  naval  supremacy.  —  M.  of  the 
World,  ancient  Rome  ;  —  often  so  called, 
mis'tress  ly,  a.  1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  mistress  (of  a 
household).  Rare. 

2.  [After  masterly. ]  Resembling,  or  characteristic  of,  a 
woman  who  has  the  mastery  of  something  ;  skillful, 
mis'tress-stlip,  n.  1.  Condition  or  position  of  a  mistress, 
as  of  a  family  or  school ;  female  rule  or  dominion. 

2.  Ladyship,  a  style  of  address  ;  — with  her ,  your .  Obs. 

3.  Mastery;  command.  Obs.  or  R. 

mis  tri'al  (mTs-tri'al),  n.  Law.  A  trial  legally  of  no  effect 
by  reason  of  some  error  in  the  proceedings  ;  loosely,  any 
trial  not  resulting  in  a  lawful  decision  or  verdict, 
mis  trust'  (-tr&st'),  n.  Want  of  confidence  or  trust ;  sus¬ 
picion  ;  distrust ;  Ob s.,  doubt. 

mis  trust',  v.  t.  ;  -trust'ed  ;  -trust'ing.  1.  To  regard 
with  suspicion  ;  to  have  no  trust  or  confidence  in  ;  to  sus¬ 
pect  ;  to  doubt  the  integrity,  truth,  validity,  or  the  like, 
of ;  to  distrust. 

1  will  never  mistrust  my  wife  again.  Shah. 

The  world  rolls  round  —  mistrust  it  not.  Emerson. 
2.  To  forebode  as  near,  or  likely  to  occur  ;  to  suspect  the 
existence  of  ;  to  surmise.  Now  Rare. 

By  a  divine  instinct,  men’s  minds  mistrust 
Ensuing  dangers.  Shak. 

Syn.  — See  distrust. 

mis  trust',  v.  i.  To  lack  trust  or  confidence  ;  to  suspect ; 
Obs.,  to  doubt. 


mis-trust'ful  (mTs-trfist'fdbl),  a.  1.  Having,  or  full  of,  mis¬ 
trust,  suspicions,  or  forebodings  ;  distrustful ;  suspicious. 
2  Causing  mistrust  or  apprehension.  Obs. 

Their  light  blown  out  in  some  mistrustful  wood  Shak. 

—  mis  trust'iul-ly,  adt. —  mis  trust'lul  ness,  n. 
mis-turn'  (-tflru'),  v.  t.  ;  -turned'  (-tfirnd') ;  -turn'ing. 

[Cf.  OF.  mestorner.]  To  turn  amiss  or  to  a  wrong  use  ; 
to  pervert ;  to  reverse  the  order  of  ;  to  invert, 
mis  turn',  v.  i.  To  turn  or  go  in  the  wrong  direction.  R. 
mist'y  (mls'tl),  a. ;  mist'i-er  (-tT-er) ;  mist'i-est.  [AS. 
mistig.  See  mist.  Perh.  sometimes  confused  with  mystic .] 

1.  Accompanied  or  characterized  by  mist ;  obscured  by, 
blurred  by,  or  overspread  with,  mist,  or  something  resem¬ 
bling  or  likened  to  it ;  consisting  of  mist ;  appearing  as  if 
in  mist ;  as  .misty  mountains,  atmosphere,  rain,  or  shapes. 
2  Obscured  as  if  by  mist  ;  dim  ;  obscure  ;  unintelligible  ; 
unilluminated  ;  unenlightened  ;  as,  misty  sight. 

The  more  I  muse  therein  [theology  1, 

The  mistier  it  seemeth.  Piers  Plowman 

3.  Like  mist;  productive  of  ignorance.  Obs.  or  R. 

4.  Vague  ;  indistinct ;  shadowy  ;  mentally  cloudy  or  con¬ 
fused  ;  as,  a  misty  recollection  ;  a  misty  author. 

mis  un-der  stand'  (mis'un-der-stSnd' ;  mT.s-fm'-),  v.  t.  <£ 
i.  ;  pret.  &  p.  p.  -stood'  (-stdbd') ;  p.  pr.  <4*  vb.  n.  -stand'- 
ing.  To  misconceive  ;  mistake  ;  miscomprehend  ;  to  take 
in  a  wrong  sense  ;  to  misinterpret. 

mis  un  der  standing,  p.  pr.  c£*  vb.  n.  of  misunderstand. 
Esp. :  vb.  n.  a  Mistake  of  meaning;  error;  misconcep¬ 
tion  ;  misinterpretation,  b  Disagreement ;  dissension ; 
quarrel.  “  M  i  sunder  standings  among  friends.”  Swift. 
mis-us'age  (mTs-uz'aj ;  -us'aj),  n.  [Cf.  F.  mesusage.] 

1.  Ill  or  improper  conduct.  Obs. 

2.  Bad  treatment ;  ill  usage  ;  abuse. 

3.  Wrong  or  improper  use,  as  of  words  ;  misuse. 
mi3-use'  (mTs-Iis'),  v.  1.  Wrong  use;  misapplication; 

erroneous  or  improper  use. 

Words  little  suspected  for  any  such  misuse.  Locke. 

2.  Maltreatment;  violence.  Shak. 

3.  Ill  or  improper  conduct  or  practice.  Obs. 
mis-U3e'  (-uz'),  v.  t. ;  -used'  (-uzd') ;  -us'ing  (-uz'Tng). 

[Cf.  F.  misuser.]  1.  To  treat  or  use  improperly  ;  to  use 
to  a  bad  purpose  ;  to  misapply  ;  as,  to  misuse  one’s  talents. 

The  9weet  poison  of  misused  wine.  Milton. 

2.  To  abuse  ;  to  treat  ill. 

O,  she  misused  me  past  the  endurance  of  a  block  Shak. 

3.  Specif :  Obs.  a  To  violate  or  ravish,  b  To  speak  ill  of  ; 
to  revile,  c  To  misrepresent.  Shak.  d  To  deceive. 

4.  To  misbehave  (one’s  self).  Obs. 

Syn.  —  Maltreat,  abuse,  misemploy,  misapply, 
mis  U3'er  (-er),  n.  [OF.  mesuser ,  inf.  used  as  n.]  Law. 
Unlawful  use  of  a  right ;  use  in  excess  of,  or  varying  from, 
one’s  right. 

mis-val'ue  mTs-vXl'u),  V.  t.  ;  -UED  (-ttd) ;  -u-ing.  To  value 
wrongly  ;  to  misesteem.  — mis-val  u  a'tion  (-a'shSu),  n. 
mis-veil'ture  (mls-vfin'tyr),  n.  An  unlucky  venture;  a 
misadventure.  Archaic. 

mis-word'(-wflrd'),  v.  t.  ;  -word'ed;  -word'ing.  To  word 
wrongly  ;  as,  to  misword  a  message,  or  a  sentence, 
mis-wor'ship  (-wflr'shTp),  n.  Wrong  or  false  worship; 
mistaken  practices  in  religion.  — mis  wor'ship,  v.  t.  &  i. 
Such  hideous  inextricable  jungle  of  mi  sio  or  ships.  Carlyle. 

—  mis  wor'sbip-er,  -ship-per  (-er),  n. 

mis  write'  (-rit'),  v.  t.  ;  pret.  -wrote'  (-rot') ;  p.  p.  -writ'- 
ten  (-rTt'’n)  ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  -writ'ing  (-rlt'Tng).  [AS. 
mis  writ  an.]  To  write  incorrectly. 

Mitoh-el'la  (mT-chSl'a),  n.  [NL.,  after  John  Mitchell  (d. 
1768),  American  botanist.]  Bot.  A  genus  of  creeping  ru- 
biaceous  herbs  having  shining  evergreen  leaves  and  fra¬ 
grant  white  tubular  flowers,  growing  in  pairs,  succeeded 
by  a  double  berrylike  scarlet  drupe.  The  only  species  are 
M.  repens ,  the  partridge  berry  of  the  eastern  United 
States,  and  M.  undulata ,  of  Japan.  Also  [/.  c.],  a  plant 
of  this  genus. 

mite  (m  it),  72 .  [AS.  mite  mite  (in  sensei);  akin  to  LG. 
mite,  D.  mijly  OHG.  miza ;  cf.  Goth,  mail  an  to  cut.] 

1.  Any  of  numerous  small,  often  very  minute,  arachnids 
of  the  order  Acarina  (cf.  tick).  The  body  is  saclike, 
without  a  constriction  between  the  cephalothorax  and 
abdomen,  the  mandibles  generally  chelate  or  adapted  for 
piercing  ;  there  are  usually  four  pairs  of  short  legs  in  the 
adult,  though  but  three  in  the  young  larvro  ;  the  breathing 
organs  (when  such  are  present)  are  trachea*.  Many  are 
parasitic  on  insects  or  vertebrates,  some  on  plants,  on 
which  they  may  produce  galls ;  others  infest  stored  food 
products  ;  others  are  aquatic.  See  itch  mite,  cheese  mite, 
blister  mite,  etc. 

2.  [OD.  mitey  mijte ,  D.  mijt :  perh.  through  OF.  mile ; 
prob.  the  same  word.]  A  small  coin  (orig.  a  small  Flem¬ 
ish  copper  coin)  or  small  sum  of  money  ;  —  applied  in  the 
New  Testament  to  the  lepton  (which  6ee).  Specif.  :  a  An 


old  money  of  account  worth  usually  of  a  penny,  b 
Popularly,  in  England,  half  a  farthing  (bee  Mark  xii.  42). 

3.  A  small  weight;  one  twentieth  of  a  grain. 

4  Anything  very  small ;  a  minute  object,  person,  or  crea¬ 
ture  ;  a  very  little;  a  particle;  bit ;  jot.  Now  Chiefly  Colloq. 

Now  don’t  you  worry  one  mite  about  it.  Mary  Wilkins. 
one’s  mite,  the  small  amount  which  is  all  one  can  afford  to 
contribute  to  some  object  (alluding  to  the  widow’s  mite, 
Luke  xxi.  2);  fig.,  of  immaterial  things,  one’s  best,  al¬ 
though  insignificant,  contribution  ;  as,  to  offer  one's  mile 
of  sympathy  to  a  friend  in  affliction, 
mi  tel'la  (mT-tfil'd),  n.  [L.,  headband,  dim.  of  mitra.] 

1.  Surg.  A  sling  for  the  arm. 

2.  [cap.]  Bot.  A  genus  of  saxifragaceous  herbs,  the  miter- 
worts,  having  flowers  with  trifid  or  pinnatifid  petals  and  a 
superior  1 -celled  ovary.  The  5  species  are  natives  of  North 
America  and  Asia.  They  are  low  slender  plants  with  op¬ 
posite  leaves  and  a  narrow  raceme  of  small  white  flowers. 

mi'ter,  mi'tre  (mi'ter),  n.  [F.  mitre,  fr.  L.  mitra  head- 
band,  turban,  Gr.  pirpa.]  1.  Aiitiq.  A  headband  or  fillet 
worn  by  women  ;  also,  an  Asiatic  headdress,  perhaps  a 
kind  of  turban,  worn  by  Greek  and  Roman  women  or  oc¬ 
casionally  by  effeminate  young  men. 

2.  A  belt  or  girdle  ;  —  in  translations  of  Homer. 

3  In  works  of  travel  of  the  16th  and  17th  centuries,  any 
of  various  headdresses,  as  the  turban,  worn  in  distant 
countries.  Obs. 

4.  . leu'ish  Antig.  The  official  headdress  of  the  high  priest, 
made  from  a  long  piece  of  fine  linen  rolled  into  a  sort  of 
turban  ;  also,  in  the  Douay  and  Wycliffe  Bibles,  the  head¬ 
dress  of  the  ordinary  priests. 

5.  Reel.  The  official  headdress  of  a  bishop  in  the  Western 


6.  Hence,  episcopal  office  or  dignity. 

7.  A  fancy  headdress  having  a  cleft  top  like  a  miter,  worn 
by  women  in  the  15th  century. 

8.  The  head  of  an  alembic.  Obs. 

9.  Numis.  A  base  coin  current  iu  Ireland  during  the  last 

half  of  the  13th  century.  Oxf.  E.  D. 

10.  A  chimney  cowl. 

11.  Zoo/.  Short  for  miter  shell.  See  mitra,  2. 

12.  [Peril,  a  different  word.]  a  The  surface  forming  the 
beveled  end  or  edge  of  a  piece  where  a  miter  joint  is  made, 
b  A  miter  joint,  c  A  miter  square. 

13.  [Peril,  a  different  word.]  Dressmaking  <t*  Needle¬ 
work.  A  gusset. 


mi'ter,  mi'tre,  r.  t. ;  mi'tered or  mi'tred  (-terd) ;  mi'ter- 
ing  (-ter-Tng)  or  mi'tring  (-trfng).  [See  miter,  n.]  1.  To 
place  a  miter  upon  ;  to  bestow  or  confer  a  miter  on  ;  to 
raise  to  a  rank  entitling  to  the  wearing  of  a  miter. 

2.  [Perh.  a  different  word.]  To  match  together,  as  two 
pieces  of  molding  or  two  parts  of  a  frame,  on  a  line  bisect¬ 
ing  the  angle  of  junction  ;  to  bevel  the  ends  of,  for  the 
purpose  of  matching  together  at  an  angle. 

3.  [Perh.  a  different  word.]  Dressmaking  &  Needlework. 
To  form  an  angle  in,  as  a  fold  or  band,  by  cutting  out  a 
triangular  piece  and  sewing  together  the  cut  edges ;  in 
knitting,  to  add  extra  stitches  to  form  a  corner. 

mi'ter,  mi'tre,  v.  i.  To  meet  and  match  together,  as  two 
pieces  of  molding,  on  a  line  bisecting  the  angle  of  junction, 
intended  to  continue  at  an  angle  to  its  original  direction, 
which  will  be  a  right  angle,  when  the  joining  pieces  form 
an  angle  of  45°  at  their  junction. 

miter,  or  mitre,  arcb.  The  curve  formed  by  the  interpene¬ 
tration  of  two  curved  surfaces 
in  groining  or  the  like. 

miter,  or  mitre,  box.  Carp., 
etc.  An  apparatus  for  guiding 
a  handsaw  at  the  proper  angle 
in  making  a  miter  joint  in 
wood  ;  esp..  a  wooden  or  metal 
trough  with  vertical  kerfs  in 
its  upright  sides,  for  guides. 


Miter  Box. 


mis  tone',  ».  Discord, 
mis  toned',  a  Mistimed.  Obs. 
mis'to-nusk  (mYs'tO-nft&k),  n. 
[From  the  Cree  Indian  name.] 
The  American  badger, 
mistook'  (mYs-t<5&k'),  p  re  t.  Sr 
obs.  p.  p.  of  MISTAKE. 

mis  torn'.  misturn. 

mis  tra-di'tion,  n.  A  wrong 

tradition. 

mis  train',  ?\  t.  To  train  amiss, 
mis  tran-scrip'tion.  n.  See  mis-. 
mis  trans  late',  v.  t.  See  mis-. 
—  ml3  trans-la'tion.  n. 
mis  transport',  v.  t.  To  carry 
away  or  mislead  wrongfully,  as 
by  passion.  Obs. 
mistrau  mistrow. 

mistrauthe.  +  mistruth. 
mis'tre.  muster. 

mis  tread',  n.  if  v.  M  i  s  s  t  e  p. 
Obs. 

mia  tread'ing  ( mYa-trFd'Yng),  n. 
Misstep  ;  a  misbehavior.  Obs. 
mis-treat'ment,  n.  See  -ment. 
mis'tress.  r.  i.  To  wait  upon  a 
mistress  ;  to  be  courting.  Obs. 
mis'tre3B-dom  (mls'trCs-dum), 
7i.  See -dom. 

mis'tress  hood.  rj.  See -hood. 
mis'tress  ing.  n.  Courting  or 
consorting  with  a  mistress, 
mis'tress  less.  n.  See  -less. 
mis'trl  (mYs'trf),  n. ;  jd.  -tris 
(-trf-z).  Also  mis'try.  |Hind. 
mistri,  fr.  Pg.  mestre.)  An  artif¬ 
icer  or  mechanic.  India. 
mis-trist',  n.  V  v.  t.  Mistrust 
Obs.  or  Dial  Eng. 


mistrouth.  mistruth. 
mis-trow',  r.  t.  i r  i.  (Cf  Icel. 
mistrua.  See  trow  |  To  mis¬ 
trust.  Obs.  — mtt.  Mistrust.  Obs. 
mistru.  j*  mistrow. 
mis  trum,  a.  [AS.  tmm  strong. 
See  mis-.]  Weak;  meager.  Obs. 
mis-trust'er,  n.  One  who  mis¬ 
trusts. 

mis-trust'lng,  pr.  if  vb.  n.  of 
mistrust  —  mis-tru8t'ing-ly. 

adv. 

mis  trust 'less,  a.  See  less. 
mls-truBt'y,  a.  Mistrustful.  Obs. 
mis  truth',  n.  Incredulity  ;  al¬ 
so,  faithlessness.  Obs. 
mis'try.  Var.  of  m  aistr y. 
mis 'try.  +  mystery. 
mls-try',  >\  t.  To  try  (a  case) 
wrongly  or  improperly, 
mis-tryst'.  r.  t.  Scot.  Sr  Dial. 
Eng.  a  To  fail  to  keep  a  tryst 
with,  b  To  perplex  ;  confuse; 
frighten  ;  —  only  in  the  passive, 
mist  tree.  =  smoke  tree 
mis  tune',  v  t.  See  mis-. 
mis-tuned',  a.  1.  Out  of  tune  ; 
discordant. 

2.  Having:  no  ear  for  music.  Obs. 
!' mis-tu'ra  (mls-tn'ra),  n.  [L.j 

Phfirni.  =  MIXTURE, 
rais'ture.  n.  [Prob.  fr.  mister 
need,  with  change  of  suffix  (cf. 
-crkY.1  Deprivation:  loss.  Obs. 
mis  tu'tor.  r.  t.  To  instruct  or 
bring  up  amiss. 

mist'y,  a.  [Prob.  due  to  confu¬ 
sion  with  L.  mysticus  mystic.] 
Mystical  ;  spiritual.  Obs. 


mist'y-iBh.  a.  See  -isir. 
mis  un-der-stand'a-fcle,  a.  See 
-a  Kt.K  [misunderstands.  I 

mis  un-der-stand'er.7i.Onewho! 
mis  un  der  stand'ing.  p.  pr.  Sr 
vb.  71.  of  MISUNDERSTAND.— 

mis  un-der-stand'ing-ly,  adv. 
mi3  un  der  stood',  pret.  5 r  p.  p. 
of  misunderstand.  —  mis  un¬ 
der  stood 'ness,  7i.  Rare. 

Ii  mi  su  ra'to  (me'sdb-ra'tS),  a 
[It.]  Music.  Measured  ;  —  a  di¬ 
rection  to  perform  a  passage  in 
strict  time. 

mis-ured',  a.  [OF.  meseiir  mis¬ 
fortune  ;  mrs-  -t-  ciir  fortune.  F. 
heurA  Of  ill  augury  ;  unlucky . 
Oh*. 

mis-us'ance  (mYs-Qz'rtns),  n. 
[Cf.  OF.  mesusancr.)  Miscon¬ 
duct  ;  mismanagement.  Obs. 
mis-uge'ful,  a.  Characterized 
hy  misuse.  Rare. 
mis-use'ment.  n.  Misuse;  de- 
bauchment.  Obs. 
mis-us'er  (mYs-Qz'Sr),  n.  One 
who  misuses. 

mis-uze',  Misuse.  Ref.  Sp. 
mis-val'.  +  misfall. 
mis-ven'tur  ous  (mYs-vgn'tpr- 
?<s ).  a.  Timid.  Rare 
mis-vouch'.  i\  t.:  mis-vouched' 
(niYs-voucht').  Only  in  the/?.p. 

1.  To  vouch  or  allege  falsely. 

2.  To  attest  ill  or  insufficiently, 
rois-wan'der,  v.  i.  To  go  astray. 
O''*. 

mis-wan  'dered  (mYs-whn'dPrd ), 
)>.  rt.  Of  a  way,  road,  or  the  like. 


in  which  one  has  gone  astrav 
Obs.  Spenser.  Oxf.  E.  D. 

mis- waste',  v.  t.  To  waste  ;  to 
spend  ill.  Obs. 

mis-way',77.  A  wrong  way.  Obs. 
mi8-wear',  v  t.  To  wear  ill.  Obs 
mis-wed',  v.  t.  To  wed  improp¬ 
erly  or  unsuitably, 
mis  wed'ded.  ft'  Unsuitably 
contracted  said  of  a  marriage 
mis-ween'.  t\  i.  To  ween  amiss. 
Ohs.  —  r.t.  To  misjudge  ;  mis¬ 
trust.  Obs. 

mis-wend',  v.  i. ;  pret.  -went'. 
To  go  wrong  ;  to  go  astray  ;  to 
come  to  grief.  Obs. 
mis-wend',  r.  t.  To  turn  or  lead 
astray  ;  to  pervert.  Obs. 
miswerche  i*  miswork. 
mis-win'.  v.  t.  To  gain  dishon¬ 
estly.  Obs  [er  desire.  I 

mi8-wish',7i.  Wrong  or  improp-| 
mis-wish',  v.  t.  To  have  wrong 
wishes  or  desires  as  to. 
miswit.  miswite.  r.  t.  To  neg¬ 
lect.  Obs.  [lawfully.  Obs.  I 
mis  wive',  v  t.  To  marry  un-| 
mis  wom'an.  7i.  A  harlot.  Obs. 
mis-word',  n.  A  word  wrongly 
spoken  ;  a  cross  word  Obs.  or 
Dial.  Eng. 

mis  work',  v  t.  Sc  i.  To  do, 
make,  or  act  amiss.  Obs. 
mis- wrest'.  »\  t.  To  pervert.  Obs. 
mis  wreynt', />  />.  [mis-  4-  old 
p.  p.  of  wrench.)  Twisted  out 
of  shape.  Ohs. 

mis  writ'ing  (mYs-rTt'Yng),  n. 
A  mistake  in  writing. 


mis-writ'ten./j  /-.  of  miswrite. 
mis-wrought',/>.  p.  of  miswork. 
mi'sy  (ini'sY  ;  niYs'Y),  n.  [L. 
misy,  (ir.  /uurv.]  Obs.  1.  A  kind 
of  mushroom  or  truffle  ;  —  in 
transl.  of  Pliny. 

2.  Mm.  Copiapite,  or  some  re¬ 
lated  species.  Obs 
misyeme,  r.  t.  [AS.  misgyman  , 
mis-  -+-  f/yman,  genian*  t/iemon  to 
take  care,  care  for.]  To  neglect. 
Ohs. 

mis  yoke',  r.  t.  Sf  i.  See  mis-. 
mis-zeal'ous,  a.  Mistakenly 
zealous.  Obs.  or  R. 
mit.  Var.  of  mitt.  [send). I 
mit.  Abbr.  Pharrn.  Mitte(L.,| 
mi'ta  (niS'td),  72.  [Sp.J  Infor¬ 
mer  Spanish  colonies  in  Ameri¬ 
ca,  a  division  of  the  Indian  pop¬ 
ulation  chosen  hy  lot  for  a  turn 
of  compulsory  labor  in  the  pub¬ 
lic  service,  as  in  the  mines, 
mitaine.  +  mitten. 
Mi-tak'sha  ra  (mf-tak'shd-rd ), 
7».  [Skr.  mitdkshara :  mit  a 
meted  -+-  akshara  syllable.) 
Hindu  Lair.  The  commentary 
upon  the  Smriti  of  Yajnavalkya 
written  hy  Y'iinaneevara,  prob. 
in  the  latter  half  of  the  11th 
century.  It  is  the  supreme  au¬ 
thority  in  most  parts  of  India. 
Cf.  Dayabhaoa. 
mit  cal'.  Var.  of  mitkal. 
mitch  (mYch).  Var.  of  miche, 

v.  7.  [of  MUCH.) 

mitch  Obs.  or  dial  Eng.  var.  | 
mitch'board'  (mYch'b5rd/;  201), 


n.  [Scot.;  orig.  uncert  ]  Naut. 

A  crotch  to  support  a  boom, 
yard,  etc.,  when  not  in  use.  Eng. 
mitch'el  (mYch'gl),  7».  [Pern, 
fr.  a  proper  name.  1  A  squared 
paving  or  building  block  of  Pur- 
beck  stone  of  any  of  various 
sizes.  Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 
Mitch'ell  grass  (mYch'fl).  See 
grass,  Table  II. 
mite  +  mid,  adv.  Sr  prep. 
Mite.  Sir  Matthew  (mtt).  A  re¬ 
turned  East  India  merchant  in 
Forte’s  play  “The  Nabob.’’  He 
is  extravagant,  ambitious,  and 
dissolute,  and  uses  his  ill-gotten 
gains  to  maltreat  his  neighbors, 
mite  box  A  box  for  small  con¬ 
tributions. 

mi'ter  +  meter,  [square. I 
miter,  or  mitre,  bevel.  =  miter  | 
miter,  m  mitre,  block  or  board. 
Carp.  Jr  Join,  a  A  miter  box. 
b  A  miter  shooting  board, 
miter,  or  mitre,  bracket.  An  an¬ 
gle  bracket  in  a  molded  cornice, 
miter.  <>r  mitre,  cap.  The  mold¬ 
ed  cushion  of  a  newel  post,  into 
which  the  hand  rail  is  mitered, 
miter,  or  mitre,  clamp.  A  clamp 
mitered  at  the  ends.  —  mi'ter- 
clamped  ,  mi'tre-,  a 
miter,  or  mitre,  cramp.  A  cramp 
to  hold  together  a  glued  miter 
joint  while  the  glue  nets, 
miter,  or  mitre,  cut.  An  orna¬ 
mental  groove  or  cut  in  plate 
glass,  having  a  bottom  angle  of 
about  DO3. 


ale,  senate,  c&re,  ftm,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofa ;  eve,  £vent,  find,  recent,  maker;  ice,  Ill;  old,  6bey,  orb,  5dd,  sSft,  connect ; 

|j  Foreign  Word.  Obsolete  Variant  of.  4-  combined  with.  =  equals. 


use,  unite,  urn,  up,  circus,  menu  ; 
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miter,  or  mitre,  dovetail.  Carp.  A  kind  of  dovetail  ora 
unter  jomt  in  which  there  is  only  one  joint  line  visible, 
and  that  at  the  angle.  ’ 

mi'tered,  mi'tred  (mi'terd),  p.  a.  1.  Entitled  or  privi¬ 
leged  to  wear  a  miter. 

2.  Wearing,  or  adorned  with,  a  miter. 

3.  Bearing  the  representation  of  a  miter.  Rare. 

4.  Shaped  like  a  miter;  having  an  apex  so  shaped, 
mitered,  or  mitred,  abbey,  an  abbey  undera  mitered  abbot  — 
m  abbot,  A.  C.  Ch..  an  abbot  on  whom  the  Bone  lias  con¬ 
ferred  the  privilege  of  wearing  a  miter.  The  mitered 
abbots  were,  therefore,  practically  of  episcopal  rank,  and 
in  pre-Ref  orraation  England  they  sat  and  voted  in  the 
House  of  Lords. 

rni'ter-er  (mi'ter-er),  ml'trer  (-trer),  n.  One  that  miters ; 
a  tool  or  machine  for  forming  miters  or  bevels.  V  S 
miter,  or  mitre.,  fence.  Mach.  A  fence,  usually  adjustable, 
for  the  table  of  a  circular  saw  or  the  like,  for  guiding 
boards  in  cutting  miters. 

miter,  or  mitre,  gear.  Mach.  Miter  wheel  gear;  a  gear 
with  a  bevel  of  45°.  See  bevel  wheel. 
miter,  or  mitre,  joint.  Carp.,  etc.  A  joint  formed  by 
pieces  matched  and  united  upon  a  line  bisecting  the  angle 
of  junction.  The  term  is  used  esp.  when  the  pieces  form 
a  right  angle,  and  sometimes  of  any  bevel  joint.— mi'ter- 

joint  ed,  rai'tre-joint  ed.  a. 

miter,  or  mitre,  mushroom.  Any  mushroom  of  the 
genus  Helvetia ,  esp.  //.  crispa  ;  —  so  called  from  the  shape 
of  the  pileus. 

miter,  or  mitre.  Plane.  Carp.  A  plane  for  use  with  a  miter 
board,  or  for  general  utility  m  angle  and  butt  joint  making, 
miter,  or  mitre,  square-  Carp.  A  bevel  with  an  immova¬ 
ble  arm  at  an  angle  of  453,  for  striking  lines  on  stuff  to  be 
mitered  ;  also,  a  square  with  an  arm  adjustable  to  anv 
angle.  J 

miter,  or  mitre,  valve-  Meek.  A  valve  consisting  of  a  disk 
fitting  in  a  conical  seat  the  face  of  which  is  inclined  at  an 
angle  of  45°  to  the  valve  axis. 

miter,  or  mitre,  Wheel.  Mach.  Either  of  a  pair  of  bevel 
gears,  of  equal  diameter,  adapted  for  working  together, 
usually  with  their  axes  at  right  angles, 
mi'ter-wort',  mi'tre  wo rt'  (mi'ter-wflrt'),  n.  Any  plant 
of  the  genus  Mitella  ;  —  so  called  from  the  capsule,  which 
somewhat  resembles  a  bishop’s  miter. 

Mith-ra'ic  (mtfch-ra'Tk),  a.  Of  or  pert,  to  Mithras,  or  Mith- 
ra.  —  Mitli-ra'i  cism  (-T-sTz’m),  Mith  ra'i  cist  (  stst),  n. 
Mith'ras  (inith'rXs;  ml'thrSs),  Mith'ra  (mtth'rd;  mi'- 
thrd),?i.[L., 
fr.  Gr.  Mc- 
dpa?,  OPer. 

Milhra.)  A 
Persian  god 
of  the  light 
of  the  mid¬ 
dle  zone, 
b  e  t  w  e  e  n 
heaven  and 
hell,  the  de- 
fender  of 
truth,  a  n  d 
the  chief 
helper  of 
Ahura-Maz- 
da  in  h  i  s 
struggle 
with  the 
p  o  w  e  r  s  of 
darkness. 

M  if  liras  was 

regarded  as  an  earth-born  or  rock-born  hero  w  ho  captured 
and  slew  the  divine  bull  (Mithras  Tauroctonus)  from  w  hose 
body  sprang  all  the  plants  and  animals  beneficial  toman, 
who  aided  man  in  his  early  struggles  against  adverse 
nature,  and  who  was  translated  to  heaven,  there  to  watch 
over  and  aid  the  faithful  until  the  day  of  his  second  com¬ 
ing,  w  hen  the  evil  should  be  destroyed  and  the  good  saved 
to  eternal  life.  Cf.  taurobolium.  The  Mithras  cult  was 
attended  with  mysteries  including  sacraments  closely  re¬ 
sembling  the  Christian,  celebrated  in  grottoes  and  under¬ 
ground  chapels.  It  was  introduced  into  Rome  in  the  time 
of  Trajan:  and  given  powerful  impulse  by  Commodus,  who 
was  an  initiate.  It  was  a  prevailing  religion  among  the 
Roman  legionaries,  by  whom  it  was  carried  throughout 
the  empire,  and  in  the  last  days  of  paganism  it  was  the 
most  serious  rival  of  Christianity.  —  Milh'ra  ism  (mith'- 
ra-Tz’m  ;  mi'thra-),  n.  —  Mith'ra  1st,  n. 

Afithra  .  .  in,  to  speak  in  the  philosophical  language  of  the 
times,  the  Logos  that  emanated  from  God  and  shared  Ilis  omnip 
otence  :  who,  having  fashioned  the  world  as  demiurge,  con¬ 
tinued  to  watch  faithfully  over  it.  Cumont  ( McCormack). 

mith'ri-date  (mtth'rT-dat),  n.  [LL.  miihridatum  ;  cf.  F. 
mithridate ,  L.  mithridatium .]  Old  Phann.  An  antidote 
against  poison;  an  alexipharmic ;  specif.,  an  electuary, 
supposed  to  serve  either  as  a  remedy  or  as  a  preservative 
against  poison  ;  — so  called  from  King  Mithridates  VI.  (see 
mithridatism),  its  reputed  inventor. 

[Love  is]  a  drop  of  the  true  elixir  ;  no  mithridate  so  effectual 
against  the  infection  of  vice.  Southey. 

mith  ri-dat'ic  (-dXt'Tk),  6f.  [L.  Mithrida/icus.)  1.  \_cap.~\ 

Of  or  pert,  to  Mithridates  VI.  (see  mithridatism);  also, 
like  him  or  his  alleged  insusceptibility  to  poisons. 

2.  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  of  the  nature  of,  a  mithridate. 

3.  Med.  Of,  pert,  to,  or  of  the  nature  of,  mithridatism. 
mith'ri-da  tisrn  (niTth'n-da'tTz’m),  n.  Med.  Immunity 

from  a  poison,  produced  by  administration  of  gradually  in¬ 


Mithras  Tauroctonus,  from  an  ancient  shrine. 


creased  doses  of  it.  Mithridates  VI.,  King  of  Pontus  (d. 
b.  c.  03),  is  said  to  have  produced  this  condition  in  himself, 
mit'i  gant  (mTt'i-gSnt),  a.  [L.  miiigans ,  p.  pr.  of  miti- 
t /ore .  See  mitigate.]  Tending  to  mitigate  ;  mitigating  ; 
lenitive.  —  n.  That  which  mitigates  ;  a  lenitive, 
mit'i- gate  (-gat),  v.  1. ;  mit'i-gat'ed  (-gat'gd) ;  mit'i-gat'- 
ing  (-gat'Tng).  [L.  mitigaius ,  p.  p.  of  mitigate  to  soften, 
mitigate  ;  mitis  mild,  soft  -j-  the  root  of  agere  to  do,  drive.] 

1.  To  make  mild  or  milder;  to  mollify;  appease;  —  applied 
to  persons,  their  dispositions,  etc.  Obs.  or  R. 

This  opinion  .  .  .  mitigated  kings  into  companions.  Burke. 

2.  To  render  mild  or  milder  ;  to  make  less  severe,  violent, 
fierce,  cruel,  intense,  harsh,  rigorous,  painful,  etc. ;  to 
soften  ;  appease  ;  meliorate  ;  alleviate  ;  diminish  ;  lef  sen  ; 
moderate;  temper;  as,  to  mitigate  heat  or  cold;  to  mii- 
gate  grief  ;  to  mitigate  a  punishment  or  an  offense. 

Sy n.  —  Allay,  assuage.  See  alleviate. 
mit'i  gate,  v.  i.  To  be  or  become  mitigated ;  to  grow 
mild  or  milder. 

mit'i  gat  ed  (mTt'T-gat'Sd),  p.  p.  of  mitigate.  —  mitigated 
caustic.  See  silver  nitrate.  —  mit'i-gat  ed  ly.  adr. 
rnit  i-ga'tion  (-ga'slmn),  n.  [ME.  mitigacioun ,  F.  mitiga¬ 
tion^  fr.  L.  mitigalio.~]  Act  of  mitigating,  or  state  of  being 
mitigated  ;  specif.  :  a  Abatement  or  diminution  of  any¬ 
thing  painful,  harsh,  severe,  afflictive,  or  calamitous  ;  alle¬ 
viation  ;  moderation ;  palliation ;  as,  the  mitigation  of 
pain,  grief,  rigor,  punishment,  b  A  mitigating  thing  or 
fact,  c  Softening  or  qualifying,  as  of  words  ;  a  qualifica¬ 
tion.  Obs.  d  Propitiation  ;  of  an  animal,  taming.  Obs. 
Syn.  —  Alleviation,  abatement,  relief, 
mit'i  ga  tive  (inTt'T-ga-tiv),  a.  [L.  mitigativus :  cf.  F. 
mitigatif. ]  Tending  to  mitigate  ;  alleviating;  lenitive. — 
n.  That  which  mitigates  ;  a  mitigant. 
mit'i  ga  tor  (-ga'ter),  n.  One  that  mitigates, 
mit'i  ga-to  ry  (-gd-to-ri),  a.  [L.  mUigatorius.]  Tending 
or  serving  to  mitigate  or  alleviate  ;  mitigative  ;  palliative. 
—  /?,.  That  which  mitigates  ;  a  lenitive  ;  a  palliative, 
mi'tis  cast  ing  (ml 'tis  ;  me'tis).  [Peril,  fr.  L.  w?7tsmild.] 
A  process,  invented  by  P.  Ostberg,  for  producing  malleable 
iron  castings  by  deadmelting  wrought  iron,  to  which 
from  U.05  to  0.1  per  cent  of  aluminium  is  added  to  lower 
the  inciting  point,  usually  in  a  petroleum  furnace,  and 
pouring  the  molten  metal  into  a  mold  lined  with  a  special 
mixture  consisting  essentially  of  molasses  and  ground 
burnt  fire  clay;  also,  a  casting  made  by  this  process;  — 
called  also  tcroitg/tl-iron  casting. 
mitis  metal.  The  malleable  iron  produced  by  mitis  cast¬ 
ing;  —  called  also  simply  mitis. 
mi'tome  (mi'tom),  n.  [Gr.  piro<;  a  thread.]  Biol.  The 
reticulum  of  the  protoplasm  of  a  cell,  as  distinguished 
from  the  ground  substance. 

mi-to'sis  (mT-to'sTs),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  /outo?  a  thread.] 
Biol.  The  usual,  and  more  complex,  of  the  two  methods 
in  which  the  cells  of  animals  and  plants  multiply  ;  in¬ 
direct  cell  division ;  karyokinesis.  Cf.  amitosis.  Its 
evident  purpose  is  the  exact  distribution,  both  qualitative 
and  quantitative,  of  the  chromatin  (which  see)  of  the 
parent  cell  to  the  resulting  new  cells.  Many  modifications 
of  the  process  occur.  In  the  typical  method  the  chromatin 
of  the  nucleus 
Mitosis.  Suc¬ 
cessive  stages  of 
typical  process. 

(After  Wilson.) 

1  Resting  nude 
us  with  chroma¬ 
tin  forming  a  re¬ 
ticulum.  Two 
centrosomes  in¬ 
closed  in  a  cen- 
trosphere  above 
the  nucleus.  2 
Arrangement  of 
the  chromatin 
in  elongated 
chromosomes 
Development  of 
asters  and  spin¬ 
dle.  3  Destruc¬ 
tion  of  mem¬ 
brane  inclosing 
nucleus,  and  at¬ 
tach  men  t  of  fi¬ 
bers  to  the  chro¬ 
mosomes  4Spin- 
dle  completed. 

C  h ro m  o somes 
drawn  intoequa- 
tor  of  spindle.  5 
Splitting  ofehro- 
mosomes.  6  Sep¬ 
aration  of  their 
halves,  and  divi¬ 
sion  of  centro¬ 
somes  in  antici¬ 
pation  of  next 
cell  division.  7 
Grouping  of 
c  hromos  o  m  e  s 
at  the  spindle 
poles.  Disappear- 
anceof  asterrays 
and  heginningof 
division  of  cell 
body  S  Comple¬ 
tion  of  the  cell 
division.  Resting 
nuclei  formed  as 
in  Stage  1. 


which  segments  into  the  definite  number  of  parts  ( chromo¬ 
somes)  characteristic  of  the  species.  Meanwhile  two  differ¬ 
entiated  areas  surrounded  by  radiating  fibers  of  a  slightly 
staining  substance  appear  near  the  nucleus.  These  are 
Jhe  asters,  and  they  frequently  contain  a  definite  central 
body,  the  centrosome  (which  see).  The  nuclear  membrane 
breaks  down,  some  of  the  aster  fibers  appear  to  attach 
themselves  to  the  chromosomes,  and  draw  them  into  a 
position  between  the  asters,  so  that  a  spindle-shaped 
figure  results,  the  asters  being  at  the  poles  and  the  chro¬ 
mosomes  at  the  equator.  The  process  is  continued  by  the 
longitudinal  splitting  of  each  chromosome  into  halves, 
J.ne  ?LW"lcf  18  drawn,  apparently  by  the  contraction  of 
the  hbers,  toward  each  aster.  The  cell  then  divides 
through  the  equator  of  the  spindle,  one  group  of  the  new 
chromosomes  and  one  aster  remaining  in  each  new  cell. 
Each  group  of  chromosomes  now  forms  itself  into  a  nu¬ 
cleus  for  the  new  cell.  The  aster  and  spindle  fibers  usu- 
aily  entirely  disappear;  the  centrosome  may  persist  and 
divide  into  two  for  a  succeeding  cell  division.  The  prin¬ 
cipal  stages  of  mitosis  are  known  as  prophase ,  meta phase, 
apd  anaphase  (see  these  words).  The  process  is  essentially 
similar  in  animals  and  plants;  but  in  the  latter  true  cen¬ 
trosomes  are  distinguished  only  in  the  lower  forms, 
mi-tot'ic  (mT-tbt'Tk),  a.  Biol.  Of  or  pertaining  to  mito¬ 
sis ;  karyokinetic  ;  as,  mitotic  cell  division  ;  —  opposed  to 
amitotic.  —  mi-tot'i  cal  ly  (-T-kdl-T),  adv. 
mitotic  figure,  Biol.,  the  figure  presented  by  the  chromo¬ 
somes,  asters,  etc.,  of  a  cell  during  mitosis  (which  see), 
rni'tra  (mi'tra),  n.  [L.,  fr.  Gr.  pCrpa.  ~ 
headdress.]  1.  Anliq.  =  miter,  1. 

2.  [cap.]  Zodl.  A  genus  of  marine  rachi- 
glossate  gastropods  having  a  fusiform 
shell  with  a  rather  long  aperture,  fluted 
columella,  and  sharp  spire  whose  outline 
suggests  a  bishop’s  miter,  whence  the 
species,  which  are  especially  numerous  in 
the  East  Indies,  are  called  miter  shells. 

The  genus  is  divided  into  many  subgenera 
and  is  the  type  of  a  family,  Mitridae. 

3.  Bot.  a  =  galea,  b  The  thick  hood¬ 
shaped  pileus  of  certain  mushroom  fungi. 

II  mi'traille'  (me'tra'y’ ;  mT-tral'),  n.  [F. 

See  mitrailleuse.]  Small  missiles,  as  bits 
of  iron,  grape,  etc.,  used  sometimes  in 
loading  cannon.  Rare.  —  v.  t.  To  fire  at 
with  mitraille.  Rare. 

II  mi  tra  illeur'  (me'tra^Qr'),  n.  [F.] 

Mil.  a  An  artilleryman  who  serves  a  mi¬ 
trailleuse  b  A  mitrailleuse.  Encyc.  Bril. 

I!  mi  trailleuse'  (me'traA  fiz'),  n.  *  [F.,  fr. 
mitrailler  to  fire  grapeshot,  fr.  mitraille 
old  iron,  grapeshot,  dim.  of  OF.  mite  a 
mite.  See  mite  a  coin.]  Mil.  A  breech¬ 
loading  machine  gun,  using  small  projec¬ 
tiles,  consisting  of  a  number  of  barrels  fitted  together,  so 
arranged  that  the  barrels  can  be  fired  simultaneously  or 
successively  and  rapidly  ;  esp.,  a  form  of  such  a  gun  used 
by  the  French  army  in  the  war  of  1870  with  Germany, 
mi'tral  (mi'tral),  a.  [Cf.  F.  mitral.  See  1st  miter.]  Per¬ 
taining  to,  or  resembling,  a  miter  ;  specif.,  Anal.,  desig¬ 
nating,  or  pertaining  to,  the  valve  (the  mitral  valve)  which 
guards  the  left  aurioulo-ventricuiar  orifice  of  the  heart  and 
prevents  the  blood  in  the  ventricle  from  returning  to  the 
auricle  ;  the  bicuspid  valve.  It  consists  of  two  triangular 
flaps  attached  at  their  bases  to  the  fibrous  ring  which  sur¬ 
rounds  the  opening  and  connected  by  their  margins  with 
the  ventricular  walls  by  chordae  tendineae  and  musculi  pa- 
pillares. 

mitral  orifice,  Anat.,  the  left  auriculo-ventricular  orifice, 
mi'tri  lorm  (mi'trT-f8rm  ;  inTt'rY- ;  277),  a.  {miter  -f- 
-form:  cf.  F.  mitriforme.')  Bot.  &  Zodl.  Miter-shaped, 
as  the  calyptra  in  certain  mosses. 

Mitsch'er  lich’s  law  (mich'er-lTKs).  [After  Eilhard 
AJifscherlich ,  German  chemist.)  Chem.  &  Cryst.  The 
principle  of  isomorphism.  See  isomorphism. 
mitt  (nut),  7i.  [Abbr.  fr.  mitten.']  1.  A  kind  of  glove  with¬ 
out  fingers  or  with  short  fingers,  covering  the  wrist  and 
main  part  of  the  hand  ;  specif.,  Baseball ,  a  kind  of  glove 
protected  on  the  palm  side  by  a  large  mitten-shaped  pad. 

2.  =  mitten,  1. 

3.  A  hand.  Slang,  U.  S. 

mit'ten  (mTt'en),  n.  [ME.  mitaine ,  meleyn ,  F.  mitaine  ;  cf. 
OF.  mite,  LL.  mita  ;  orig.  uncert.  Cf.  mitt.]  1.  A  cover¬ 
ing  for  the  hand,  worn  to  protect  it  from  cold  or  injury. 
It  differs  from  a  glove  in  not  having  a  separate  sheath 
for  each  finger,  but  has  a  division  for  the  thumb.  Chaucer. 
2  A  glove,  esp.  a  thick  worsted  one.  Dial.  Eng.  Scot. 
3.  pi.  Slang,  a  The  hands.  Rare,  b  Boxing  gloves. 

4-  =  mitt,  1. 

5.  A  kind  of  glove  extending  only  to  the  knuckles;  a  mitt, 
to  get,  or  give,  the  mitten,  to  be  refused  or  jilted,  or  to  refuse 
or  jilt,  as  a  lover. 

mit'tened  (-end),  a.  Covered  with,  or  wearing,  mittens, 
mit'ti-mus  (mYt'T-mQs),  7?.  [L.,  we  send,  fr.  mi  Here  to 

send.]  Law.  1.  a  A  writ  formerly  used  in  England  for  di¬ 
recting  the  trial  of  a  cause  in  a  county  palatine,  b  A  war¬ 
rant  of  commitment  to  prison,  c  A  writ  for  removing 
records  from  one  court  to  another. 

2.  A  discharge  or  dismissal;  a  notice  to  leave;  also, 
quietus  ;  as,  to  get  one’s  mittimus.  Colloq. 

3-  A  magistrate.  Humor  oils. 


arranges  itself  in  a  long  thread  (spireme). 


miter,  or  mitre,  drain.  A  drain 
of  V  section.  [cyclamen  I 

miter,  or  mitre,  flower  The| 
miter,  or  mitre,  gauge  or  gage. 
('<tr/>.  A  gauge  for  determining 
the  angle  of  a  miter,  [iron.  R.  I 
miter,  or  mitre,  iron.  An  angle  I 
miter,  or  mitre,  jack.  A  miter 
board  or  box. 

miter,  or  mitre,  line.  The  line 
ninde  bv  the  junction  of  the  two 
pieces  forming  a  nuter  joint, 
miter,  or  mitre,  shell  See  mi- 
tra.2.  [board.  I 

miter,  or  mitre,  shoot.  =  m  iter  | 
miter,  or  mitre,  sill.  Hydrant. 
Eng  in.  A  raised  step  against 
which  a  canal-lock  gate  shuts, 
mith.  Obs.  pres  indie.  (2d 
pers.  sing.)  and  pret.  (1st  and  3d 
pern,  sing.)  of  may. 
mlth'an  (mTth'an),  it.  [Native 
name  in  Assam  and  Chitta¬ 
gong.)  Zodl  Thegayal 
Mith'cah  (mYth'kii)/  Bib. 
mltha,  v.  t.  6f  i.  [AS.  ml&an.l 


To  conceal  or  be  concealed  ;  to 

hide  ;  to  dissemble.  Obs 
mi'ther  (ml'fcfegr).  Dial.  Eng. 
var.  of  moidkr.  [of  mother. | 
mith'er  (mTth'Pr).  Scot.  var.  | 
mith'ful.  +  .MIGHTFUL 
Mith '  garth '  ( m  I  'g  a  r  th' ), 

Mith'gar  thr  (-giir/thr’)  Vurs 
of  Mi  HOARD 
mtth'ic.  +  MYTHIC 
Mith'kah  (mTth'kri).  Bib. 
Mith 'nite  (-nit).  Bib. 
mithologlc.  mithology,  etc.  + 

M  YT  HO  LOO  1C,  etc. 

Mith'ra  (mTth'rd ;  ml'thrd), 
n.  =  Mithras. 

Mithrae'um,  Mith-re'um 
(mlth-re'um),  n.  [Nb.l  One 
of  the  subterranean  chambers  in 
which  were  celebrated  the  rites 
and  mysteries  of  Mithras. 
Mi-thra'i-cize,  v.  i.  See  -ize. 
Mith'ra-ize,  v.  >■  See  izk. 
Mith-rat'ic.  a.  Mithraic.  \B)h.\ 
Mith're-dath  (mYth'rP-dftth).l 
Mith'ri-ac.  a.  [L.  Alithriaeus.) 
Mithraic.  R.  —  Mith'ri-acs.  n. 


pi.  Festivals  of  Mithras.  R. 

mithridate  mustard.  The  pen- 
nvcresB.  *  ]m&.| 

Mith  ri-da'tes(  mith 'rY-da'tez ). | 
mith'ri-da  tive  (mlth'rl-dS- 
tlv),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to 
mithridate.  Obs. 
mith'ri  dat  ize  (-dat'Tz),  v.  t. 
To  produce  mithridatism  in. 
mith  ri-da'tura, /i.  [LL.J  Mith¬ 
ridate.  Obs.  [kaphy.i 

mit'ic(mTt'Tk),a.  See  petuog-| 
mit'i-fy.  v.  t  (L.  mitificare .  fr- 
mins  mild:  see  -fy  ]  To  pacify; 
mitigate.  Obs. 

mit'i-ga-ble  (mlt'T-gd-b’l),  a. 
Admitting  of  mitigation  ;  that 
may  be  mitigated 
mitigal.  +  miskal. 
mit'i  gate,  a.  Mitigated.  Obs. 
mit'ing  (mlt'Ing),  n.  [From 
mite.)  A  little  one  :  —  chiefly 
in  endearment  orcontempt.  Obs. 
mi'tis,  n.  =  mitis  metal. 
Mi'tis  green  (me'tls).  [G.  Mi- 
tisgrun,  after  the  manufacturer, 
Ignaz  Mitis  of  Kirch  berg.]  Paris 


green.  [low  wisdom. | 

||  mi'tis  sa  pi-en'ti-a.  [ L.  1  Mel  | 
mit-kal'  (mlt-kiil'),  n.  [See  mis¬ 
kal.  ]  See  coin. 
mit-kal'.  tt.  A  weight  of  Mo¬ 
rocco,  etc.,  corresponding  to  the 
miskal  (which  see). 

Mi'tlan  (me'tlan),  w.  One  of 
the  Indians  of  the  ancient  city  of 
Mitlan,  in  Oaxaca,  Mexico,  the 
ruins  of  which  place  comprise 
temples  or  palaces  of  rectangu¬ 
lar  design,  built  of  huge  blocks 
of  stone,  and  adorned  with  mo¬ 
saics  and  mural  paintings, 
mi-tos'chi  sis.  n.  [NL.  ;  Gr. 
fLiTos  thread  +  cr\iCeiu  to  split.] 
=  mitosis.  Obs.  [Mitotic.  R.  I 
mi-to'sic  (mT-t6'sIk ),  a.  Biol.  \ 
mit'o-some  (mtt'0-s5m),  n.  [Gr. 
ju-cro?  thread  4-  2d  -some.)  Zodl. 
A  body  occurring  early  in  the 
development  of  a  spermatozoon 
and  supposed  to  give  rise  to  the 
middle  piece  and  tail  envelope 
mi-to'te  (mP-t<5'ta),  n.  [Sp.,  fr. 


Mex.  mitotiqui ,  mitotiavi ,  a 

dancer.]  A  Mexican  Indian 
dance  connected  with  the  tak¬ 
ing  of  an  intoxicating  drink. 
Ml'tra  (me'trd).  n.  Vedic 
Myth  A  celestial  deity,  proba¬ 
bly  the  same  as  the*  Persian 
Mithras,  but  early  sunk  to  rela¬ 
tive  unimportance 
mi'trate  (mT'trat).  a.  [L.  nu- 
tratus  wearing  a  turban,  fr.  mi- 
/»■«.]  Suggestive  of  a  miter  (in 
sense  1)  or  bonnet  in  shape  ;  as, 
the  mttrate  pileus  of  certain 
mushrooms. 

mi'tre  (mi't?r).  Var.  of  miter. 
mi'trer  (ml'trSr),  n.  =  mitkh- 
er.  Eng.  I  wort.  | 

mi'tre-wort''.  Var  of  miter-] 
Mit'ri-dae  <  mYt'rT-de ),  n.  pi. 
[NL.J  Zodl.  See  Mitra. 
mi'try  (ml'trY),  a.  Her. 
Charged  with  miters. 

Mit  su-ku-ri'na  (mYPsdh-kdo- 
rl'na),  n.  [NL..  after  Prof.  Ka- 
kichi  Mitsukuri  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Tokyo.]  Zool.  A  re¬ 


markable  genus  of  sharks  hav¬ 
ing  the  snout  prolonged  into  a 
flat  blade  extending  far  beyond 
the  mouth.  A  single  species, 
the  goblin  shark  (At  oir.-tnni),  w 
known,  from  the  coast  of  Japan. 
It  constitutes  a  family,  Mit  su- 
ku  rin'i-dse  (-rYn'Y-de). 
mit'tane.  n.  A  species  of  hawk 
Ohs.  Scot 

mitte  •[•  mid,  adv.  &  prep. 

||  Mit 'tel -hand'  (mYtVl-hiint'), 
n  [G  ,  middle  hand  ]  See  Voit- 
hand  (  u.  S.  1 

mit'ten.  v  t.  To  jilt.  Colloq.,] 
mit'tent.  a.  [L  mittens,  p.  pr 
of  mittere  to  6end  ]  Lit.,  send¬ 
ing  ;  —  said  in  old  medicine  of 
an  organ  or  part  believed  to 
send  morbid  humors  to  another 
organ  or  part.  Obs. 
mit'ti-lat.  mit/ti-late.  Scot 
var.  of  MUTILATE, 
mit'ti-mus,  v.  t.  To  send  to 
jail  on  a  mittimus.  Eng. 
mit'tle  (tnYt'’l),  v.  t.  [Cf.  F 
mutiler .]  Mutilate;  hurt.  Scot 


food,  foot ;  out,  oil ;  chair  ;  go  ;  sing,  iij k  ;  ♦hen,  thin ;  nature,  verdure  (250) ;  K  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  acli  (144) ;  boN  ;  yet ;  zh  —  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Guide. 
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MNEMONIZE 


mix  (niTks),  v.  t.  ;  mixed  (mYkst)  or  mixt  ;  mix'ing.  [From 
earlier  mixed ,  mixt,  p.  p.  (Ox/.  E.  D.),  fr.  L.  mixtus ,  p.  p. 
of  miscere ;  akin  to  Russ,  myeshat W.  mysgu,  Gael. 
mcasy,  Gr.  piayeiu,  /ary vvvcu,  Bkr.  migra  mixed,  OIr.  mes- 
caini  I  mix ;  also  to  AS.  miscian ,  G.  mischen ,  which,  how¬ 
ever,  are  peril,  fr.  L.  miscere  •  cf.  F.  mixte.  Cf.  admix, 
mash  to  bruise,  meddle.]  1.  To  cause  a  promiscuous  in¬ 
terpenetration  of  the  parts  of,  as  of  two  or  more  substances 
with  each  other,  or  of  one  substance  witli  others;  to  unite 
or  blend  into  one  mass  or  compound,  as  by  stirring  to¬ 
gether;  hence,  to  combine  (any  material  or  immaterial 
things) ;  to  mingle  ,  blend  ;  as,  to  mix  flour  and  salt ;  to 
mix  wines  ;  to  mix  business  with  pleasure. 

Fair  persuasions  mixed  with  sugared  words.  Shak. 

2.  To  put  in  as  an  ingredient.  Obs. 

3.  To  unite  with  in  company  ;  to  join  ;  associate  ;  unite  ; 
as,  to  mix  hands. 

Ephraim,  he  hath  mixed  himself  among  the  people.  Hos.  vii.  8. 
4  To  form  by  mingling  ;  to  produce  or  prepare  by  the 
stirring  together  of  ingredients;  to  compound. 

Hast  thou  no  poison  mixed  t  Shak. 

T  have  chosen  an  argument  mixed  of  religious  and  civil  con¬ 
siderations.  Bacon. 

6.  Breeding.  To  cross. 

Syn.  —  See  MINGLE. 

to  mix  up.  a  To  mix  intimately. 

That  problem,  closely  as  it  is  mixed  up  with  the  one  immedi¬ 
ately  before  us.  James  Ward. 

b  To  join  or  associate  unsuitably  or  the  like  ;  to  confuse  ; 
as,  to  mix  up  facts  and  illusions,  c  To  associate  with  (in¬ 
ferior  or  disreputable  persons) ;  to  involve  (in  some  dis¬ 
creditable  or  dubious  affair) ;  —  chiefly  in  passive, 
mix  (mlks),  v.  i.  1.  To  be  mixed  ;  to  become  united  into 
a  compound  ;  to  mingle  ;  to  admit  of  being  mixed. 

2.  To  associate  ;  to  mingle  :  to  have  intercourse  (with) ; 
to  join,  as  in  battle ;  also,  Obs.  or  Archaic ,  to  have  sexual 
intercourse  (with). 

3.  Breeding.  To  cross. 

to  mix  up,  Pugilism ,  to  come  into  close  quarters;  to  ex¬ 
change  blows  rapidly. 

mix,  n.  1.  Act  or  result  of  mixing;  a  mixture ;  Colloq ., 
a  muddle  or  mess  ;  also,  state  of  being  mixed  or  confused. 
2.  Steel  Manuf.  A  formula,  formerly  and  now  often  em¬ 
pirical,  giving  the  proportions  and  constituents  of  a  mix¬ 
ture,  as  of  various  kinds  of  scrap,  charcoal,  ferrochrome, 
etc.,  for  making  steel.  Mixes  are  now  usually  determined 
by  a  correct  analysis  of  the  materials  to  bo  used, 
mixed  (mYkst),  p.  a.  [For  mixt,  fr.  L.  mixtus:  cf.  F. 
mixte.  See  mix,  r.]  1.  Law.  Designating  property,  ac¬ 

tions,  statutes,  or  the  like  that  involve  relations  with  two 
or  more  classes  of  property,  rights,  or  the  like  ;  as,  a  mixed 
action,  mixed  rents,  etc.  See  phrases  below. 

2.  Formed  by  mixing  ;  mingled  ;  blended;  compounded. 

3.  Made  up  of  different  or  dissimilar  parts,  elements, 
qualities,  or  the  like  ;  not  pure  or  simple  ;  also,  made  up 
of,  or  combining,  good  and  bad  elements  or  qualities  ;  as, 
mixed  motives  ;  mixed  descent ;  a  mixed  nature. 

4.  Consisting  of  individuals  of  different  kinds  as  to  birth, 
character,  or  the  like  ;  of  several  or  many  classes  or  sets  ; 
hence,  not  select  ;  —  said  of  companies  or  aggregations. 

5.  Characterized  by  the  union  of  features  of  two  or  more 
of  the  recognized  classes  or  systems  (aristocracy,  democ¬ 
racy,  monarchy,  etc.) ;  —  said  of  governments,  etc. 

6.  Applied;  not  pure;  —  said  of  sciences.  Obs.  or  R., 
exc.  of  mathematics. 

7-  Med.  Mingled;  combining  features  or  exhibiting  symp¬ 
toms  of  two  kinds  or  varieties  of  disease  ;  as,  mixed  fever, 
a  combination  of  malarial  and  typhoid  fevers. 

8  Made  up  of,  or  involving  the  action  of,  persons  of  both 
sexes  ;  as,  a  mixed  school ;  mixed  doubles  in  lawn  tennis  ; 
a  mixed  foursome  in  golf.  “  Mixed  dance.”  Milton. 

9.  Confused  or  muddled,  esp.  with  drink. 

10.  Phon.  Designating  a  vowel  in  the  articulation  of 
which  the  whole  tongue  sinks  into  its  neutral  flattened 
shape,  neither  “  back  ”  nor  “  front  ”  articulation  predom¬ 
inating,  as  e  in  err.  See  Guide  to  Pron .,  §  41. 

mixed  angle,  a  mixtilineal  angle.  —  m.  arch,  an  arch  struck 
from  several  centers  —  m.  automobile,  a  gasoelectric  auto¬ 
mobile.  —  m.  cadence.  See  under  cadence,  3.  —  m.  chaliee, 
Eccl .,  the  wine  in  the  Eucharist  when  water  is  added  to  it, 
or  the  practice  of  mixing  water  with  the  wine.  —  m.  cir¬ 
cuit.  Elec,  a  A  circuit  partly  metallic  and  partly  through 
the  earth,  b  A  circuit  having  arrangement  both  in  series 
and  in  multiple.  —  m.  concomitant.  See  concomitant,  n.,  3. 
—  m.  condition.  See  condition,  n.,  2.  —  m.  contract,  a  con¬ 
tract  in  which  one  party  receives  only  a  partial  equivalent 
for  a  benefit  conferred  by  him  on  the  other  party.—  m.  crys¬ 
tal,  Chem .,  a  crystal  composed  of  a  mixture  of  substances. 

We  shall  make  no  distinction  between  the  crystalline  solid 
solutions  and  the  isomorphous  mixtures,  but  shafl  study  the  be¬ 
havior  of  the  two  classes  under  the  head  of  “  mixed  crystals .” 

Findlay. 


mixed  differences,  Math.,  differences  made  up  of  finite  and 
of  infinitesimal  parts.  —  m.  equation  of  differences.  Math.,  an 
equation  containing  both  differences  and  derivatives.— 
m.  ether.  Chem.  See  ether,  3  b.  —  m.  fabric,  a  textile  fabric 
composed  of  two  or  more  kinds  of  fiber,  as  a  poplin  — ^m. 
figure,  O'eom .,  a  mixtiliuear  figure.  -  m.-flow  turbine.  See 
turbine.  —  m.  foursome.  See  foursome,  n.  —  m.  fraction.  — 
mixed  number.  Obs.  —  m.  gland,  Anal.  &  Physiol .,  a  muco- 
eerous  gland.  — m.  group,  Math. ,  a  group  only  some  of  whose 
parameters  admit  of  continuous  variation.  —  m.  inflores¬ 
cence,  Hot.,  compound  inflorescence  exhibiting  both  the 
determinate  and  the  indeterminate  types,  as  the  flower 
cluster  (thyrsus)  of  the  lilac,  in  which  the  primary  axis  is 
racemose  and  the  secondary  axes  cymose.  See  inflores¬ 
cence.  —  m.  ketone,  0)  <J.  Chem.  See  ketone.  —  m.  larceny. 
See  larceny.  —  m.  marriage,  a  marriage  between  persons  of 
different  races  or  religions;  specif., one  between  a  Homan 
Catholic  and  a  Protestant.  —  m.  metal.  =  alloy.  —  m.  met¬ 
aphor,  a  metaphor  combining  two  or  more  inconsistent  or 
incongruous  figures,  as  that  in : 

I  have  no  spur 

To  prick  the  Bides  of  my  intent,  but  only 

Vaulting  ambition,  winch  o’erleaps  itself.  Shak 

—  m.  mode,  a  Philos.  In  Locke’s  use :  A  mode  resulting 
from  the  combination  of  different  simple  ideas,  b  Music. 
See  mode,  1.  —  m.  motion.  Music.  See  motion,  11  b.  —  m. 
nerve,  Physiol.,  a  nerve  containing  both  sensory  and  motor 
fibers.  —  m.  number,  the  sum  of  an  integer  and  a  fraction. 

—  m.  person.  Lair,  a  person  who  has  a  twofold  or  manifold 
legal  status,  as  tlie  British  king  or  queen,  who  has  both 
an  ecclesiastical  and  a  temporal  status,  or  jurisdiction.  — 
m.  pickles,  vegetables  of  various  kinds  pickled  together.  — 
m.  plan  or  method,  Li/e  Insurance,  the  plan  or  method  of 
conducting  the  business  of  life  insurance  in  which  the 
company  lias  a  paid-up  capital  in  addition  to  its  accumu¬ 
lated  assets,  and  a  small  portion  of  the  profits  is  awarded 
to  the  proprietors  or  shareholders,  the  remainder  going  to 
the  assured,  as  in  the  mutual  plan.  —  m.  proportion,  Math., 
proportion  by  composition  and  division.  —  m.  ratio.  Math. 
=  mixed  proportion.—  m.  reason. Math.,  the  ratio  of  the  sum 
of  antecedent  and  consequent  to  their  difference.  Obs.  — 
m.  rent,  Rom.  Dutch  Lair,  si  rent  in  which  both  the  person 
and  realty  of  the  debtor  are  bound.  —  m.  salt ,Chem.,  a  salt 
derived  froln  more  than  one  base  or  more  than  one  acid, 
as  sodium  potassium  carbonate,  NaKC(>3,  or  calcium  oxy¬ 
chloride,  Ca(OCl)Cl.  —  m.  time.  Music.  See  time,  n.,  13 
a.  —  m.  tithes.  See  tithe.  —  m.  train,  a  railroad  train  con¬ 
taining  both  passenger  and  freight  cars;  also,  formerly,  in 
Great  Britain,  a  train  made  up  of  carriages  carrying  dif¬ 
ferent  classes  of  passengers.  —  m.  treaty.  Internal.  Law. 
See  treaty.  —  m.  vessel.  Hot.,  a  vessel  exhibiting  both  spi¬ 
ral  and  annular  thickening. 

mix'en  (mYk's’n),  n.  [AS.  mizen ,  myxen ,  fr.  meox  dung, 
filth  ;  akin  to  G.  mist,  Goth,  maihstus ,  AS.  migan  to  make 
water,  L.  min g ere,  meiere ,  Gr.  bpn\eiv,  Skr.  mill.]  A  dung¬ 
hill  ;  a  manure  heap  ;  a  heap  of  refuse,  or  the  like.  Obs.  or 
Archaic %  or  Dial.  Eng. 

better  wed  over  the  mixen  than,  or  as.  over  the  moor,  better 
marry  a  neighbor  than  a  person  from  a  distance.  Dial.  Eng. 

mix'er  (mYk'ser),  v.  One  that  mixes;  specif.  :  a  A  per¬ 
son  who  mixes  things  ;  as  :  (1)  A  workman  who  performs 
such  an  operation  in  some  manufacturing  process.  (2)  A 
bartender.  Cant,  U.  S.  b  A  machine  or  contrivance  for 
mixing  ;  as :  (1)  Metal.  A  storage  tank  from  which  molten 
metal  drawn  from  several  blast  funiaces  can  be  run  into  the 
converters.  (2)  Mech.  A  carburetor  for  an  internal-com¬ 
bustion  engine,  c  A  person  who  has  social  intercourse  with 
others  of  many  sorts  ;  a  person  viewed  as  to  his  casual  socia¬ 
bility  ;  —  commonly  used  with  some  characterizing  adjec¬ 
tive  ;  as,  a  good  mixer ;  a  bad  mixer.  Colloq.  or  Slang,  V.  S. 

mix'ing,  p.  pr.  A:  vb.  n.  of  mix.  Specif. :  vb.  n.  a  The 
uniting  of  wool  or  cotton  of  different  classes,  qualities,  or 
colors,  as  for  uniformity  or  economy,  b  Athletics.  In  walk¬ 
ing,  a  deliberate  attempt  to  put  in  a  few  running  strides, 
mixing  ball,  an  attachment  for  a  shower  bath  or  t he  like  in 
which  the  not  and  cold  water  mix.  —  m.  glucose,  m.  sirup  or 
syrup.  =  glucose,  2. 

mix  0  troph'ic  (mik's^-trof'Yk),  a.  [Gr.  a  mixing  -f- 
rpo<t>ri  nourishment.]  Plant  Physiol.  Deriving  nourish¬ 
ment  in  part  from  outside  sources  ;  —  applied  to  hemipnr- 
asitic  or  hemisaprophytic  plants  which,  though  largely 
dependent  for  food  on  other  organisms,  can  perform  photo¬ 
synthesis.  They  include  all  grades  between  autotrophic 
plants  and  allotrophir,  or  heterotrophic ,  plants. 

Mix'tec  (mYks'tSk),  n.  One  of  a  tribe  of  Znpotecnn  Indians 
of  the  Mexican  States  of  Puebla,  Guerrero,  and  Oaxaca. 
They  developed  a  civilization  like  the  Aztec,  and  are  still 
skillful  in  the  native  arts.  —  Mix'tec-an,  a. 

mix'tion  (-chfin),  n.  [L.  mixtio,  mistio :  cf.  F.  mixtion.  See 
mistion,  mix.]  1.  =  mixture,  1 ,  3,  4  a,  &  6.  Obs. 

2.  A  kind  of  cement  made  of  mastic,  amber,  etc.,  used  as 
a  mordant  for  gold  leaf. 

mix'ture  (mYks'tur),  n.  [L.  mixt  nr  a,  fr.  miscere,  tnirtum , 
to  mix  :  cf.  F.  mixture.  See  mix.]  1.  Act  of  mixing,  or 
state  of  being  mixed  ;  as,  made  by  a  m  ixture  of  ingredients. 


2  Specif. :  a  Mixed  character.  Obs.  b  Sexual  intercourse. 
Obs.  c  Interbreeding;  crossing.  (1  Social  association.  Obs. 

3.  That  which  results  from  mixing  different  ingredients 
together;  a  compound  ;  as,  to  drink  a  mixture  of  molasses 
and  water  ;  also,  a  medley. 

There  is  also  a  mixture  of  good  and  evil  wisely  distributed  by 
God,  to  serve  the  ends  of  his  providence.  Atterbury. 

4.  Specif.  :  a  A  natural  substance  or  compound  composed 
of  various  elements,  as  distinguished  from  a  substance 
artificially  compounded  ;  a  mixt.  Obs.  b  A  preparation 
consisting  of  two  or  more  ingredients  mixed,  as  for  curative 
or  other  purposes;  as,  a  freezing  mixture;  esp.,  Pharm ., 
an  aqueous  liquid  medicine  ;  a  potion ;  according  to  the 
United  States  Dispensatory,  properly,  a  preparation  in 
winch  insoluble  substances,  whether  solid  or  liquid,  are 
suspended  in  watery  fluids  by  the  intervention  of  gum 
arabic,  sugar,  yolk  of  egg,  or  other  viscid  matter,  c  A 
fabric  consisting  of  threads  of  various  colors,  mixed,  d  A 
combination  of  several  different  kinds  of  some  article  of 
consumption,  as  tea  or  tobacco ;  —  usually  with  a  quali¬ 
fier  ;  as,  smoking  mixture. 

5.  Physics  d;  Chem.  A  complex  of  two  or  more  ingredi¬ 
ents  which  do  not  bear  a  fixed  proportion  to  one  another 
and  which,  however  thoroughly  commingled,  are  conceived 
as  retaining  a  separate  existence  ;  —  contrasted  with  com¬ 
pound.  Mechanical  mixtures,  that  is,  those  whose  compo¬ 
nents  are  separable  by  mechanical  means,  are  in  general 
easily  distinguishable  from  chemical  compounds,  but  the 
class  called  physical  mixtures,ov  solutions  (gaseous,  liquid, 
and  solid),  occupies  an  intermediate  position. 

6.  Act  of  adding  as  an  ingredient  ;  presence  of  a  hetero¬ 
geneous  ingredient  in  a  composition ;  admixture  ;  an  in¬ 
gredient  entering  into  a  mixed  mass  ;  an  additional  ingre¬ 
dient,  esp.  a  heterogeneous  one. 

Whether  it  were  possible  fora  community  to  exist  that  had  not 
a  prevailing  mixture  of  piety  in  its  constitution.  Addison. 

7.  Music.  An  organ  stop,  comprising  from  two  to  five 
ranges  of  pipes,  used  only  in  combination  with  the  foun¬ 
dation  stops.  As  a  rule  it  is  compounded  of  octaves  and 
fifths,  but  it  may  contain  a  third,  or  even  a  seventh. 

8  Mech.  The  explosive  charge  of  inflammable  gas  or 
vapor  and  air,  for  an  internal-combustion  engine,  which  is 
most  efficient  only  when  these  are  combined  in  certain 
definite  proportions;  as,  to  get  a  proper  mixture. 

Syn.  —  Admixture,  intermixture,  compound,  medley. 
Mi'zar  (mi'zar),  n.  [Ar.,  veil,  cloak.]  Astron.  A  star 
(Zeta  (£)  Ursae  Majoris)  of  the  second  magnitude,  the  mid¬ 
dle  star  of  the  handle  of  the  Great  Dipper,  forming  with 
its  accompanying  smaller  star,  Alcor,  a  binary  p)8tem. 
See  Ursa,  Jllust.  Mizar  is  itself  a  spectroscopic  binary, 
miz'maze'  (mtz'inaz'),  n.  [See  maze.]  1.  A  maze  or 
labyrinth.  Obs. 

2.  Confusion  ;  bewilderment.  Dial.  Eng. 
miz'zen  (mYz'’n),  a.  [See  mizzen,  n.]  JYaut.  Of  or  per¬ 
taining  to  the  mizzenmast ;  as,  the  mizzen  shrouds, 
miz'zen,  n.  [F.  misaine  foresail,  fr.  It.  mezzana,  fr. 
mezzano  middle,  fr.  mezzo  middle,  half.  See  mezzo.] 
JVaut.  a  The  aftermost  of  the  fore-and-aft  sails  of  a  three- 
masted  vessel,  set  upon  the  mizzenmast ;  —  called  also 
spanker,  b  A  mizzenmast,  c  =  2d  dandy,  3  b. 
miz'zen  mast  (-mast),  n.  Naut.  The  aftermost  mast  of  a 
three-masted,  yawl-rigged,  or  ketch-rigged  vessel, 
miz'zle  (mtz’l),  v.  t.  d-  i. ;  miz'zled  (-’Id);  miz'zling 
(-lYng).  [Cf.  LG.  misehi,  D.  dial,  miezelen ,  LG.  misig 
drizzly,  D.  dial,  miezig ,  OD.  misel  mist,  fine  rain.]  To 
rain  in  very  fine  drops  ;  to  drizzle.  Obs.  or  Dial.  Spenser. 
miz'zle,  n.  Mist;  fine  rain  ;  drizzle.  Obs.  or  Dial. 
miz'zle,  v.  i.  To  take  one’s  self  off  ;  to  disappear  suddenly; 
slink  away  ;  decamp  ;  also,  Dial.  Eng.,  to  give  up.  Slang. 
As  long  as  George  the  Fourth  could  reign,  he  reigned, ^ 

And  then  he  mizzled.  Epigram,  quoted  by  Wright. 

mlz'zo  llite  (mYz'6-nit),  n.  [G.  rnizzonit ,  fr.  Gr.  peifav 
greater  ;  —  the  vertical  axis  being  longer  than  in  meionite.] 
Min.  A  member  of  the  scapolite  group  intermediate  be¬ 
tween  meionite  and  marialite,  containing  54  to  57  per  cent  of 
silica;  specif.,  a  volcanic  varietv  occurring  in  clear  crystals, 
mno-mon'ic  (ne-m5n'Yk),  a.  [Gr.  pirqpovLKos,  fr.  pvqpoiv 
mindful,  remembering,  pvqp-q  memory,  pvaoOm  to  think 
on,  remember ;  akin  to  E.  mind.]  1.  Assisting,  or  in¬ 
tended  to  assist,  memory  ;  of  or  pertaining  to  mnemonics. 
2.  Of  or  pertaining  to  memory. 

mnemonic  duplicate.  Whist ,  duplicate  whist  at  a  single  table, 
mne-mon'ics  (-Yks),  n.  [Gr.  r<i  pvqpovuca  :  cf.  F.  mne- 
monique.]  The  art  of  developing  or  improving  the  mem¬ 
ory  ;  a  system  of  precepts  and  rules  intended  to  assist  or 
improve  the  memory. 

mne'mo-nize  (ne'mo-niz),  r.  t. ;  -nized  (-nizd);  -niz'ing 
(-niz'Yng).  To  make  mnemonic  ;  to  express  mnemonically. 
—  mnemo ni  za'tion  (-nT-za'shwii  ;  -ni-za'shun),  n. 


Mlt'tler’s  green  (mYt'l5rz). 
A  variety  of  chrome  green, 
mit'ton!  4*  mitten. 
mit'ty  (mTt'Y),  n.  A  stormy 
petrel.  Loral,  Eng. 

Mi'tu  ( ml'tj)  ;  mYUfl),  n.  [NT,., 
fr.  Tupi  miTu  poranya.] 
a  A  genus  of  South  American 
curas'iows  having  a  short  thick 
bill  with  basal  nostrils,  b  A 
bird  of  this  genus,  esp.  M.  niifu. 
Mit'u  a  (mTt'fl-d),  n.  [NL  ] 
Zonl.  Syn  of  Mitu. 
mit'y  (mTt'Y),  a.  (From  mitk.] 
Infested  with  mites, 
mi'tys  (mT'tls).  n.  [Gr.  pi tv?.] 
Zool.  Propolis.  Ohs.  or  R 
mi  u'rua  (mT-Q'rus),  n.  fL. 
nuurus  versus,  fr.  Gr.  /aetovpo? 
(sc.  otcvo?);  P*tWless+  ovpa 
tail.]  A  dactylic  hexameter 
having  its  penultimate  syllable 
irregularly  short,  i.  e.,  having 
its  last  foot  an  iambus  or  pyr- 
rhic  instead  of  a  spondee  or 
trochee.  Cf.  dolichurus. 
mix.  n.  [AS.  meox  dung.  See 
mixen.]  Dung;  muck;  a  rile 
wretch.  Obs.  —  a.  Filthy.  Obs. 
mix'a-ble  ( mTk'sd-b’l),  a.  See 
-able.  —  mix'o-ble-ness.  n. 
Mi'xe  (me'ha;  262).  Vnr.  of 
Mije.  [Foul  ;  vile.  Obn.\ 

mix'ed.  a  [From  mix  dung.lj 
mix'ed  ly  (mTk'sgd-lT  ;  mlkst'- 
1Y),  adv.  of  mixed.  See -ly. 
mlx'ed-ness  (mTk'sf  d-n  S  s  ; 
mfkst'nes),  n.  See  -ness. 
mix'el.  4*  m ix hill. 


mix'er-ess,  n.  A  female  mixer, 
mix'ea.  />/.  of  mix. 
mix'ey-max  y.  Var.  of  mixty- 
m  axty. 

mix  -Hel-lene',  n.  A  person  of 
mixed  Hellenic  and  barbarian 
blood.  [hill.  Dial.  Rng.\ 

mix'hill  A  mixen,  or  dung  | 
mix  hu'mors,  n.  pi.  Old  Med. 
Corrupted  humors,  as  the  cause 
of  diseases.  Qt>s.  (-able  I 

mlx'i-ble  (niTk'sY-Vl),  a.  See| 
mix'ie-max  ie.  Var.  of  mixty- 
m  axty. 

mix'ion.  4*>n*TioN. 
mix'ite  ( m  Y  k'sT  t),  n.  [After 
A-  Mixo.]  Min.  A  green  to 
whitish  basic  arsenate  of  copper 
and  bismuth,  occurring  as  a 
crystalline  incrustation, 
mix  o-bar-bar'icCm  T  k'sft-b  a  r- 
b&r'Ik),  a.  [Gr.  /ui£o/3ap/3apo? 
half  barbarian  half  Greek.] 
Semibarbaric. 

Mix  o-dec'tes  (-d?k'te  z),  n. 
[NL.  ;  Gr.  /ai£t?  a  mixing  4- 
SrjKTqs,  fr.  Sauveiv  to  hite.l 
Paleon.  A  genus  of  extinct 
lemuroids  from  the  lower  Eo¬ 
cene  of  the  United  States  hav¬ 
ing  very  large  incisors.  It  is 
the  type  of  a  family,  Mix  o- 
dec'ti-dae  (-dPk'ti-de). 
mix  o-lyd'i-an  mode  (mYk'sft- 
lYd'Y-<Jn).  I  Gr.  a  mixing  + 
Lydian .]  Music.  See  mode,  1  a 
mix'on.  Var.  of  mixen.  Ar¬ 
chaic  or  Dial.  Enq. 

Mix  o-sau'rus  (mTk'sd-sd'rtfs), 


n  [NL.  ;  Gr.  pi^if  a  mixing  + 
-saurws.]  Paleon.  A  genus  of 
ichthyosauroid  reptiles  of  Trias- 
sic  age,  similar  to  Proteosaurus 
(syn.  Ichthyosaurus),  hut  with 
less  fully  developed  paddles, 
mixt,  n.  (L.  mixtum,  neut.  p.  p.; 
cf.  F.  mixte  ]  A  compound 
Ohs.  Ip.  p.  ol  mix. I 

mixt.  Var.  of  mixed,  pret.  flr| 
mixt.  r.  t.  [L.  mixtus,  p.  p.  Cf. 
mix  ]  To  mix.  Obs. 
m  i  x't  e  r-m  ax  te  r.  Var.  of 

M  I X  I  Y-.M  A  X  T  Y .  [ M  A  X T  Y .  I 

mix 'tie-max  tie. Var  of  mixty-I 
mix'ti-form,  a.  [L.  mixtus 
mixed  +  -form.]  Of  a  mixed 
form  or  character.  Rarr 
mixti-lin'e-al  (mTks'tMTn'P- 
dl),  mix  ti-lin'e-ar  (-ar),  a.  [L. 
mixtus  mixed  +  E.  lineal,  line¬ 
ar.]  Containing,  or  consisting 
of,  lines  of  different  kinds,  as 
straight,  curved,  and  the  like, 
mix-til'ion  (mYk6-fil'yun),  w. 
[LL.  mistilio.]  =  maslin, 
mixed  grain 

mix'tion,  v  t.  [Cf.  OF  mix- 
funnier,  mistionner.]  To  make 
into  a  mixture  Obs 
mixt'ly.  Var  of  mixedly. 
mix'tum.  n.  (LL.]  Luncheon 
or  refreshments,  taken  by 
monks.  Ohs. 

mix'ty-max  ty,  a.  [Redupli¬ 
cation  of  mixt,  mixed.]  Jum¬ 
bled  together  ;  mixed  hetero¬ 
geneously  ;  confused—  n.  A 
heterogeneous  mixture  ;  a  con¬ 


fusion.  Roth  Scot.  Sc  Dial.  Eng. 
mix '-up  .  n.  A  tangle  ;  a  con¬ 
fusion  ;  also,  a  conflict  ormglce. 
Colloq..  r.  S.  [M AXTY. | 

mix'y-max  y  Var.  of  mixty-| 
Mi'zar  (inT'ziir).  Jiib 
miz'en.  miz'en  mast  (mTz'’n), 
etc.  Var.  of  mizzen,  etc. 
mi'zer.  +  miser.  ling  tool. I 
mi'zer.  Var.  of  miser,  a  bor-| 
mizerion .  4*  mkzkreon. 
Miz'pah  (mlz'pa),  or  Miz'peh 
(-p5),  ii.  Lit.,  watchtower;  — 
n«me  of  several  towns  or  re¬ 
gions  in  ancient  Palestine:  also, 
in  modern  use,  after  Gen.  xxxi. 
4(.»,  a  parting  salutation. 

Miz'par  ( mYz'piir).  Rib. 
Miz'ra-im  (mTz'rif-Ym  ;  mYz- 
ra'Ym).  n.  Bib.  Egypt. 
Miz'zah  (mYz'a).  Rio. 
miz'zen  top  man,  n.  One  of 
the  division  of  a  crew  assigned 
to  the  mizzenmast  and  above, 
miz'zle.  Scot.  var.  of  mi  zzle. 
miz'zle.  n  Drizzle.  Obs. 
miz'zle,  r.  t.  To  confuse  ;  mud¬ 
dle  :  mystify  ;  misinform  Obs. 
or  Dial.  Enq. 

miz'zle.  v.  t.  [Cf.  measles.] 
To  make  spotted  ;  to  speckle. 
Smt.  —  miz'zly  (mYz'lY),  a. 
Spotted  ;  speckled.  Scot. 
miz'zler  (niYz'lgr).  n.  One  who 
mizzles,  or  decamps.  Shinn. 
miz'zling,;>.pr.5*?o.n.of  mizzle 
miz'zly  (mYz'lY),  a.  Charac¬ 
terized  by,  or  of  the  nature  of, 
mizzle,  or  drizzle.  [MAZE  I 
mizz'-maxe7.  Dial.  var.  of  miz-| 


miz'zy  i  i n l / ' i  i,  n.  [Cf.  M088.] 
A  hog  or  quagmire.  Obs.  or 
Dial.  Eng 

Mjoll'nir  (myCl'nPr),  Mjoll'nir 
(myfil'-),  n  ( I  cel.]  Norse  Myth. 
Thor's  hammer.  See  Thor. 

mk.  Al  br.  Mark  ( monej  1 
mko'no  (m’ko'nd),  w.  [Swa¬ 
hili  mkono,  mukono,  the  arm, 
esp  from  the  elbow  to  the  fin¬ 
gers.]  See  measure.  Table 

ml.  Abhr.  Mail  ;  milliliter. 

M  L  Abhr.  Main  Line  :  —  used 
on  the  tape  of  stock  tickers 
M.  L.  Ahbr.  Magister  Legum 
(L.,  Master  of  Laws)  -.  Licenti¬ 
ate  in  Medicine  ;  Licentiate  in 
Midwifery:  Medieval  or  Middle 
Latin  ;  Mineral  lease  (  Queens¬ 
land). 

M.  L.  A.  Abbr.  Member  of  the 
Legislative  Assembly;  Modern 
Language  Association 
M  L  C  Abbr.  Member  of  the 
Legislative  Council  [man.  I 
MLG.  Abbr  Middle  Low  Ger- 
Mlle.  Abbr.  Mademoiselle 
M  L.  R  Abbr.  Muzzle-lo&d- 
mg  rifle. 

M.  L.  R.  A.  Abhr.  Marriage 
I, aw  Reform  Association, 
mm  Abhr.  Millimeters 
ra  m  Ahbr.  Mutatis  mutandis 
(L.,  with  the  necessary  changes). 
M  M.  Abbr.  Master  Mason 
(Freemasonry)  ;  Maelzel’s  met¬ 
ronome  (Music).  fable.  I 

M  m.  Abbr.  Made  mercnant-| 
MM  Ahbr.  Magistri  (L.,  Mas¬ 
ters)  ;  (Their)  Majesties  ;  Mar- 


tyres  (J,.,  martyrs)  :  Matrimo- 
nium  (L.,  matrimony);  Meri- 
tissimus  (L.,  Most  Deserving); 
Messieurs  ( F.,  Sirs). 

Mme  Abhr.  Madame. 

M.  M  E  Ahbr.  Master  of  Me¬ 
chanical  Engineering,  [force.  I 
M.  M.  F.  Ahbr.  Magnetomotive | 
mmfds  Abhr.  Microfarads. 

M  M  3.  Ahbr.  Moravian  Mia 
sionary  Society.  [sic.l 

M  Mus  Abbr  Master  of  Mu- 
Mn.  Abbr.  Chem  [without 
period,  Mn].  Manganese, 
mna  (m’na;  na),  n  Greek 
form  ( pva )  of  mina,  a  weight, 
mnam,  w.  [L.,  acc.  of  mna 
mna.  1  A  mina  Ohs. 

Mna'son  (na's»5n:  m’nS'-)  Rib. 
mne7mo  neu'tic,  a.  [Gr.  pvq- 
povevTiKos  of  or  for  remind¬ 
ing.)  Mnemonic.  Obs. 
mne-mon'ic  (nS-m5n'Yk),  n. 
1.  A  mnemonic  device. 

2  Mnemonics.  [MNEMONIC,  LI 
mne  mon'i-cal  (-Y-kdl),  a.  =| 
mne  mon'i-cal-lst.  n.  A  nine- 
moniet.  [monic, -ical.| 

mne  mon'i  cal 4y,  adv.  of  mxe-I 
mne  mo  nl'cian  (ne'mO-nTsh'- 
tfn).  ii.  A  mnemonist. 
mne  mon'i-con  ( nP-m5n'Y-k5n), 
»».  [Gr.  pvqpovLKOv.  neut  of 
pvrjpoviKO<.  See  mnemonic.] 
A  mnemonic  device, 
mne'mo-nist  ( n  e'm  D-n  Y  s  t),  n. 
One  versed  in,  or  who  instructa 
in  or  practices,  mnemonics. 


ale,  senate,  care,  iim,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofd ;  eve,  event,  find,  recent,  maker;  ice,  Ill;  old,  Sbey,  orb,  6dd,  s6ft,  connect ;  use,  unite,  urn,  up,  circus,  menU; 

II  Foreign  Word.  4*  Obsolete  Variant  of.  +  combined  with.  =  equals. 
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Mne  mos'y-ne  (n$-m5s'T-ne),  n.  [L.,  fr.  Gr.  ni/Woc7ui/>) 
remembrance,  memory,  and  the  goddess  of  memory.  See 
mnemonic.]  Class.  Myth.  A  Titaness,  goddess  of  memory. 
Sh*  was  mother  of  the  Muses  by  Zeus, 
mne'mo-tech  ny  (ne'mo-tgk'nl),  n.  [Gr.  txvgpri  memory 

-f  art.]  Mnemonics. —  mne'mo  tech  nist,  ?/ . 

mne'sio  (ne'sTk),  a.  [Gr.  711/7)0-109.]  Of  or  relating  to 
memory  ;  as,  a  mnesic ,  or  memory,  image, 
mo  (mo),  a.,  adv .,  &  n.  [AS.  md.  See  more.]  More  ; 
further  ;  other  ;  greater  number.  Obs.  or  Dial. 

•mo  (-mo).  A  suffix  added  to  the  names  of  certain  numer¬ 
als,  or  to  the  numerals  themselves,  to  indicate  the  number 
of  leaves  made  by  folding  a  sheet  of  paper  ;  as,  sixteenmo 
or  lGmo  ;  eighteenmo  or  18mo.  It  is  taken  from  the  Latin 
forms  similarly  used  ;  as,  duodecimo ,  sextodecimo ,  etc.  A 
small  circle,  placed  after  the  number  and  near  its  top  is 
often  used  for  -mo ;  as,  10°,  18°  «*■.#» 
mo'a  (mo'd),  n.  [Native  name.]  Any  of  nu¬ 
merous  species  of  extinct  flightless  ratite  birds 
confined  to  New  Zealand  and  constituting  the 
suborder  Dinomithes  and  family  Dinornithidaj, 
the  latter  being  divided  into  several  subfamilies. 

They  are  closely  related  to  the  ap¬ 
teryx,  but  have  the  general  form  of 
ostriches.  The  species  are  mostly 
of  large  size,  the  largest  ( Dinorms 
robust  us)  about  12  feet  in  height  and 
the  smallest  [Anomalopteryx parva) 
about  the  size  of  a  turkey.  They 
are  supposed  to  have  been  extermi¬ 
nated  by  the  natives  (who  ate  their 
flesh)  about  500  years  ago. 

Mo'ab  ite  (mo'ftb-it),  n.  [L.  Mo¬ 
abites,  Gr.  M  to  a/3  in;  9.]  1.  One  of 

an  ancient  Semitic  people  closely 
related  to  the  Hebrews,  dwelling 
east  of  the  Dead  Sea.  Gen.  xix.  37. 

2.  An  officer  of  the  law,  as  a  bail¬ 
iff.  Slangy  Eng. 

Mo'ab-lte,  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to 
Moab  or  the  Moabites. 

Moabite  stone, a  block  of  black  basalt,  Moa  [LHnomis  novse- 
discovered  at  Dibon  in  Moab  by  Zealand ise)  (B'g) 
Rev.  F.  A.  Klein,  August  10,  1868,  which  bears  an  inscrip¬ 
tion  of  thirty-four  lines,  dating  from  the  9th  century  r  c 
and  written  m  the  Moabite  alphabet,  the  oldest  Phoenician 
type  of  the  Semitic.  (See  alphabet  :  ef.  Tyrian.)  It  re¬ 
cords  the  victories  of  Mesha,  king  of  Moab,  esp.  those  over 
Israel  (2  Kings  iii.  4,  5,  27). 

* .  x  ^  ■$.$  w. *  n x 1.  ^  sf<&s 

Characters  from  the  Moabite  Stone. 

Mo'ab  IP  ess  (-It/5s),  n.  A  female  Moabite.  Bulk  i.  22. 
Mo'ab-it'ish  (-It'Tsh),  a.  Like,  or  pert,  to,  the  Moabites. 

—  n.  The  Semitic  language  of  ancient  Moab.  See  Semitic. 
moan  (mon),  n.  [ME.  money  mon ,  money  fr.  (assumed) 

AS.  man  ;  orig.  uncert. ;  prob.  not  akin  to  mean  to  intend. 
Cf.  moan,  v.]  1.  Lamentation;  complaint;  a  lament;  a 

complaint ;  now,  a  low  prolonged  sound,  articulate  or  not, 
indicative  of  pain  or  of  grief. 

Sullen  moans ,  hollow  groans.  Pope. 

2.  A  state  of  lamentation;  sorrow;  grief.  Obs. 

3.  Any  similarly  low  mournful  or  murmuring  sound. 

Rippling  waters  made  a  pleasant  moan.  Byron. 

moan,  v.  t. ;  moaned  (mond) ;  moan'ing.  [From  moan, 
n.  ;  cf.  AS.  msenan ,  whence  ME.  menen.]  1.  To  bewail 
audibly;  to  lament  ;  to  complain  of ;  to  bemoan. 

Ye  floods,  ye  woods,  ye  echoes,  moan 

My  dear  Columbo,  dead  and  gone.  Prior. 

2.  To  condole  with;  to  pity.  Obs. 

3.  To  cause  to  lament;  to  distress.  Obs.  tC*  R.  J.  Fletcher. 
4  To  utter  with  lamentation  or  wailingly. 

moan,  v.  i.  1.  To  lament ;  to  complain  ;  now,  to  make  a 
low  prolonged  sound  of  grief  or  pain,  whether  articulate 
or  not ;  to  groan  softly  and  continuously. 

Unpitied  and  unheard,  where  misery  moans.  Thomson. 
2.  To  emit  a  sound  like  a  moan; — said  of  things  inani¬ 
mate  ;  as,  the  wind  moans. 

Syn.  —  See  groan. 

moan'fnl  (-fdbl),  a.  1.  Full  of  moaning  ;  expressing  sor¬ 
row  or  grief  ;  hence,  of  a  song,  etc.,  plaintive  ;  sad. 

2.  Productive  or  provocative  of  lamentation.  Obs. 

—  moan'ful-ly,  adv.  Banvw. 

moat  (mot),  n.  [OF.  mote  hill,  dike,  bank,  F.  motte  clod, 

turf :  cf.  Sp.  &  Pg.  mota  bank  or  mound  of  earth.  It. 
motta  clod,  LL.  ?notay  mottOy  a  hill  on  which  a  fort  is  built, 
an  eminence,  a  dike  ;  orig.  uncert.  The  name  of  moat , 
properly  meaning,  bank  or  mound,  was  transferred  to  the 
ditch  adjoining  :  cf.  E.  dike  and  ditch.’]  1.  Fort.  A  deep 
and  wide  trench  around  the  rampart  of  a  castle  or  other 
fortified  place,  usually  filled  with  water  ;  a  ditch. 

2.  A  lake  or  pond.  Obs.  or  Dial. 

moat,  v.  t.  To  surround  with  or  as  with  a  moat.  Dryden. 


moat'ing  (mot'Tng),  n.  Clay  backing  for  a  masonry  shaft 
sunk  through  a  quicksand. 

mob  (mob),  71.  [Cf.  mab  a  slattern,  mobcap.]  1.  A  prosti¬ 
tute  ;  harlot.  Obs. 

2.  Undress;  a  dishabille.  Obs. 

3.  A  mobcap.  Goldsmith. 

mob.  v.  t.  tt-  2.  ;  mobbed  (m5bd) ;  mob'bing.  To  wrap  up 

the  head  of,  as  in  a  hood  ;  to  dress  negligently,  disguisedly, 
or  in  such  attire  as  not  to  be  recognizable.  Obs. 
j  to  mob  it,  to  go  in  disguise  or  masquerade,  esp.  to  uncon- 
|  ventional  places  or  in  inferior  company.  Obs. 
mob,  7i.  [L.  mobile  vulguSy  the  movable  common  people. 

See  mobile,  71.]  1.  The  lower  clashes  of  a  community  ; 

the  populace,  or  the  lower  part  of  it ;  the  common  mass  ; 
the  multitude  ;  the  masses. 

2.  The,  or  a,  disorderly  element  of  the  populace  ;  the  rab¬ 
ble  ;  a  riotous  assembly ;  a  disorderly  crowd  ;  hence,  a 
promiscuous  collection  of  people  ;  a  multitude  ;  a  crowd  ; 

—  disparaging  except  in  Australia. 

Hud  every  Athenian  citizen  been  a  Socrates,  every  Athenian 
assembly  would  still  have  been  a  mob.  Madison. 

The  mob  of  gentlemen  who  wrote  with  ease.  Pope. 
A  strong  mob  of  police,  ordered  down  by  telegraph,  would 
muster  at  some  particular  spot.  Hold  re  wood. 

3.  Riotous  or  low  people  in  a  crowd  ;  —  without  the.  Obs. 

44  A  cluster  of  mob."  Addison. 

4.  A  multitude  or  heterogeneous  collection  (of  objects) ; 
as,  a  mob  of  books.  Raie,  exc.  in  Australia. 

5.  A  flock,  drove,  or  herd,  as  of  ducks,  horses,  or  sheep  ; 

—  originally  Australian. 

A  nice  little  mob ,  feeding  tranquilly.  Lady  Barker. 

6.  A  gang  of  thieves,  as  pickpockets,  working  together  ; 
also,  one  of  these.  Slangy  Eng. 

mob,  v.  t.  1.  To  crowd  about,  as  a  mob,  and  attack  or  an¬ 
noy  ;  to  attack  in  a  mob  ;  to  throng  ;  to  force  or  affect  in 
some  way  by  such  action  ;  as,  to  mob  a  house  or  a  person. 

Mobbed  by  all  the  gossips  of  the  town  C.  Kingsley. 

2.  To  mix  with  a  mob.  Nonce  Use.  Tennyson. 

3.  To  scold  ;  abuse;  taunt ;  ridicule  ;  jeer  at.  Dial.  Erig. 
mob.  v.  i.  To  form,  or  gather  in,  a  mob ;  —  rarely  with  it. 
mob'bish  (-Tsh),  a.  Like,  or  characteristic  of,  a  mob;  tu¬ 
multuous  ;  lawless  ;  also,  Obs.y  characteristic  of,  or  attrac¬ 
tive  to,  the  mob  ;  vulgar ;  cheap  ;  as,  a  mobbish  act.  Bp. 
Kennet.  —  mob'bish-ly.  adv. 

mob'eap'  (-kXp'),  71.  [Cf.  D.  mop- 
muts  ;  OD.  mop  a  woman’s  coif  -f-  D. 
muts  cap;  also  mob  a  mobcap.]  A 
cap  or  headdress  for  women  ;  esp., 
one  having  a  full  crown  and  frills, 
and  fastened  under  the  chin  by  broad 
strings,  generally  of  the  same  mate¬ 
rial  as  the  cap.  Chiefly  Hist. 
mob'i-le  (mbb'T-le  ;  mo'bT-le),  71.  [L. 
mobile  vulgus.  See  mobile,  a.  ;  cf.  3d 
mob.]  The  mob  ;  populace.  Now  R. 
mo'bile  (mo'bTl  ;  -bel ;  277),  a.  [L. 
mo  bills  y  fr.  movere  to  move  ;  cf.  F.  Mobcap. 

mobile.  See  move.]  1  Capable  of  being  moved;  not 
fixed  in  place  or  condition  ;  movable  ;  characterized  by 
ease  of  movement.  44  Fixed  or  else  mobile."  Skelton. 
2.  Specif. :  a  Wandering; — said  of  the  vision.  Obs.  b  Not 
fixed  ;  —  said  of  a  planet.  Obs.  c  Characterized  by  an 
extreme  degree  of  fluidity  ;  moving  or  flowing  with  great 
freedom  ;  as,  ether  and  mercury  are  mobile  liquids ;  — 
opposed  to  viscousy  viscoidaf  or  oily,  d  Physiol.  Capable 
of  being  moved,  aroused,  or  excited  ;  capable  of  sponta¬ 
neous  movement,  e  Changing  easily  or  readily  in  appear¬ 
ance  and  expression  under  the  influence  of  the  mind  or 
feelings ;  as,  mobile  features,  f  Easily  moved  in  feeling, 
purpose,  or  direction  ;  excitable  ;  changeable  ;  fickle  ;  in 
a  good  sense,  versatile. 

The  quick  and  mobile  curiosity  of  her  disposition.  Hawthorne. 
%  Mil.  Capable  of  being  readily  and  rapidly  moved  about. 
Syn.  —  See  movable. 

mobile  militia.  Italy.  See  army  organization. 
mo'bile,  n.  1.  Something  that  occasions  movement  or 
action  ;  —  in  the  phrases  first y  grand ,  great ,  etc.,  mobile , 
English  adaptations  of  primttm  mobile  (which  see).  Obs. 

2.  A  moving  or  movable  body;  esp.,  Mech.,  a  mobile  or 
movable  part,  as  a  running  gear  or  pinion  wheel. 

3.  An  automobile,  esp.  one  propelled  by  steam.  Colloq.yU.S. 
mo  bill- an 'er  (1110-bTl'i-an'er),  n.  [From  Mobile ,  Ala¬ 
bama.]  A  fresh-water  turtle  ( Pseudemys  mobiliensis)  of 
the  southern  United  States.  It  reaches  a  length  of  16 
inches  and  is  valued  for  food. 

mo-bil'i-a-ry  (m$-bYl'T-ri-ri  ;  -yri-rY),  a.  [Cf.  F.  mobili- 
aire.  See  mobile,  a.]  1.  Movable  (in  the  Civil  law  sense)  ; 
pert,  to  movable  property.  Obs.y  exc.  in  Channel  Islands. 
2.  Mil.  Pertaining  to  mobilization.  Oxf.E.D. 

mo-bil'i-ty  (mo-bYl'Y-tY),  n.  [L.  mobilitas :  cf.  F.  mobi¬ 
lity.]  Quality  or  state  of  being  mobile  ;  capacity  or  facil¬ 
ity  of  movement ;  movableness ;  as.  the  mobility  of  a 
liquid,  of  an  army,  of  the  populace,  of  features,  of  a  muscle, 
of  a  person,  or  of  labor.  Sir  T.  Browne. 

mo  bi-li  za'tlon  (mo'bY-lY-za'slmn  ;  mbtyl- ;  -li-za'slmn  ; 


277),  n.  [F.  mobilisation.]  Act  of  mobilizing,  or  rendei 
ing  movable,  as  an  ankylosed  part ;  specif. :  a  Act  of 
assembling,  equipping,  and  in  all  respects  preparing  for 
active  hostilities  a  body  of  troops  or  war  vessels  ,  the 
transformation  of  a  military  or  naval  force  from  a  peace 
to  a  war  footing,  b  A  putting  into  movement  or  circula¬ 
tion,  as  of  wealth,  c  Law.  Conversion  of  real  or  immov¬ 
able  proj>erty  into  personal  or  movable  property, 
mo'bi-lize  (mo'bY-liz  ;  mbbT-lIz),  v.t. ;  -lized  (-lizd);  -liz'- 
ing  (-liz'Tug).  [F.  mobiliser.]  1.  To  render  mobile,  or 
movable  ;  to  put  into  movement  or  circulation. 

Goods  in  this  wuy  may  be  “  mobilized  like  money.” 

Diet,  of  Pol.  Econ. 

2.  Mil.  tC*  Nav.  To  assemble  and  put  in  a  state  ol  readi¬ 
ness  for  active  service  in  war,  as  an  army  corps  or  a  fleet, 
mo'bi-lize,  v.  1.  To  undergo  mobilization. 

Mo'bi  US  S  Sheet  (nifi'be-cJbs-Yz).  [After  A.  F.  Mobias. 
German  mathematician.]  Math.  A  unilateral  surface 
formed  by  holding  one  end  AD  of  a  (long)  rectangle  A  BCD 
fixed,  rotating  the  opposite  end  CD  through  180'  and  then 
applying  it  to  A  B  ( C  falling  on  A  and  D  on  B).  CD  may 
be  rotated  through  any  odd  multiple  of  180  . 
mob  law.  Law  administered  by  the  mob;  lynch  law. 
mob  oc'ra  cy  (m5b-5k'ra-sY),  11. ;  pi.  -cies  (-sTz).  [mob 
rabble  -f-  -cracy,  as  in  demociacy .]  1.  Rule  of  the  mob  ; 

government  by  a  mob. 

A  good  name  that  a  I)r  Stevens  has  given  to  our  present  situa¬ 
tion  (for  one  cannot  call  it  a  government),  a  moboeracy.  Walpole. 

2  The  mob  as  a  ruling  class  ;  a  luling  or  governing  mob. 
mob'o-crat  (m5b'6-krJt),  n.  One  who  fa\ors  moboeracy  ; 

a  mob  leader  ;  demagogue.  Bayne. 

moh  o-crat'ic  (-kiSt'ik),  mob  o-crat'i-cal  (-T-kfil),  a.  Of, 
pert,  to,  like,  or  in  favor  of,  a  moboeracy. 

Mob'U-la  (mbb'u-ld),  n.  [NL.,  orig.  uncert.]  Zodl.  A 
genus  of  gigantic  rays,  containing  imperfectly  known  spe¬ 
cies  of  warm  seas.  It  is  closely  related  to  Mania  (see 
devilfish,  1),  having  similar  cephalic  appendages,  and  is 
the  type  of  a  family,  Mo  bu'li  dae  (m6-bu'lY-de>,  in  which 
Manta  is  also  contained. 

moe'ea-sin  (mbk'd-sYn),  n.  [An  Indian  word.  Algonquian 
makisin.]  1  A  shoe  of  deerskin,  or  other  soft  leather, 
the  sole  and  upper  being  one  piece.  It  is  the  distinctive 
shoe  of  the  American  Indians. 

2.  Any  venomous  snake  of  the  genus  A gkistrodony  esp.  A. 
piscivorus  (see  water  moccasin).  The  upland  moccasin 
of  the  southern  United  States  is  probably  a  dark  variety  of 
the  copperhead.  Certain  harmless  water  snakes  of  the 
genus  A atrix  resemble  in  color,  and  are  commonly  mis¬ 
taken  for,  the  moccasins. 

moe'ea-sined  (-sTnd),  a.  1.  Covered  or  provided  with,  or 
wearing,  moccasins  44  Moccasined  feet.”  Harpei  's  Mag. 
2.  Drunk  ;  tipsy.  Local  Slang ,  U.  S. 
moccasin  flower  A  well-known  orchid  (Cypi'ipedium 
acaule)  of  the  eastern  United  States. 

It  bears  two  large  basal  leaves  and 
a  solitary  pink  or  sometimes  white 
moccasin-shaped  flower.  Called  also 
pink  lady's-slipper.  Also,  any  other 
species  of  Cypripedium  (which  see). 

Mo'cha  (1110'kd),  71.  1.  A  seaport 

town  of  Arabia,  on  the  Red  Sea. 

2.  A  variety  of  coffee.  See  coffee. 

3.  [/.  c.]  Leather  Manv f.  a  A  leather 
made  from  the  skin  of  an  Arabian 
goat,  used  esp.  for  fine  glove  making, 
b  A  soft  pliable  leather  with  a  kind 
of  suede  finish. 

Mocha  dollar,  an  Arabian  money  of  ac¬ 
count  equal  to  about  82  cents  of  a  Spanish  dollar  (about 
Is.  8d.  or  $.41).  — M.  pebble  or  stone,  moss  agate.  —  Mo'cha- 
stone7  moth,  any  of  several  species  of  brown  moths, 
lined  and  variegated  with  gray,  of  the  genus  Melalopha 
(syn.  Jchthyura).esp.  M.  inclusa,  whose  larva  feeds  on  pop- 
lars  and  willow's. 

mock  (mbk),  v.  t.  ;  mocked  (m<5kt) ;  mock'ing.  [F.  moquer , 
of  uncertain  origin,  prob.  not  connected  with  F.  se  mou- 
cher  to  blow  the  nose;  cf.  Sp.  mueca  grimace.]  1.  T* 
treat  with  scorn  or  contempt ;  to  deride  ;  ridicule. 

Elijah  mocked  them,  and  said,  Cry  aloud  :  lor  he  is  a  god 

1  Kings  xviii.  27. 

Let  not  ambition  mock  their  useful  toil.  T.  Gray- 
2.  To  defy  ;  despise. 

Such  a  lieudRtrong,  potent  fault  it  is, 

That  it  but  mocks  reproof  Shak. 

3  To  disappoint  the  hopes  of;  to  deceive;  delude  ;  tan¬ 
talize  ;  as,  to  mock  expectation. 

Thou  hast  mocked  me,  aud  told  me  lies.  Judg.  xvi  13. 

4.  To  imitate;  mimic;  counterfeit;  esp.,  to  mimic  in 
sport,  contempt,  or  derision  ;  to  deride  by  mimicry. 

To  see  the  life  as  lively  mocked  06  ever 

Still  sleep  mocked  death.  ShaJt. 

5.  To  pretend  ;  feign  ;  simulate.  Obs. 

Mocking  marriage  with  a  dame  of  France.  Shak. 

Syn.  —  Deride,  taunt,  jeer,  tantalize,  disappoint.  See 
ridicule,  imitate. 

mock.  v.  i.  To  make  sport  in  contempt  or  in  jest  ;  to  speak 
or  act  scornfully  or  jeeringly  ;  to  scoff  ;  jeer  ;  flout. 

When  thou  mock  ext,  shall  no  man  make  thee  ashamed  ?  Job  xi.  3. 

She  had  mocked  at  his  proposal.  Fronde. 

mock.  n.  1.  An  act  of  ridicule  or  derision  ;  a  scornful  or  0 


mne  mo  tech'nic  (-tgk'nlk), 
mne  mo  tech'nl-cal  (-nT-kdfl),  a. 
=  MNEMONIC.  [MNEMONICS.! 
mne  mo  tech'nlcs  ( -nTks), n.  =  | 
Mnei'theus  (nes'thQs).  D-  Bib. 
Mne'via  (ne'vls),  71.  [Gr. 
Mj/eui?,  of  Egypt,  origin  ;  cf. 
Egypt.  Ur-mer. J  Ey\p>t.  Re- 
tig.  An  incarnation  of  Ra  as  a 
bull,  at  Heliopolis. 

Mngr  Abb/-.  Monsignor, 
mni'old  (nT'oid),  a.  Hot.  Like 
a  moss  of  the  genus  Mnium. 

Mni  o-tll'ti-d®  ( nUfi  tll'tT-de), 
n.  pi.  [NL.,  fr.  NL.  Mmotilta , 
earlier  Mniotilla ;  Gr.  pviov 
moss  -f  riWnv  to  pluck,  pull.J 
Zonl.  A  family  of  small,  usu¬ 
ally  bright-colored,  oscine  birds 
containing  the  American  war¬ 
blers.  See  warbler. 

Mni'um  (nl'Dm),  n.  [NL.,  fr. 
Gr.  pv  101/  moss.]  Dot.  A  genus 
of  handsome  bryaceous  mosses, 
differing  from  Bryu/n  chiefly 
by  their  larger  size, 
mo.  +  moo. 

mo  (m3),  71.  [Jap.  »7»o,  fr.  Chin. 
mao*  a  hair.]  See  coin,  meas¬ 
ure,  WEIGHT. 

mo  (m3),  n. ;  pi.  mos  (m5z).  A 


volume  ;  —  short  for  12mo,  etc. 
Mo.  Abhr.  Chem.  [without  pe¬ 
riod,  3/0).  Molybdenum. 

Mo,  or  mo.  Abbr.  Missouri ; 
month. 

M  O.  Abbr.  Money  Order  ; 
Master  of  Oratory  ;  municipal 
ownership. 

Mo  ab-it'ic  (m3Mh-Yt'Yk  ).a.  Of, 
pert,  to,  or  1  ike.  the  Moabites. 

Mo  a-di'a  ( m3 Vi-dl'd).  D.  Bib. 
Mo  vdi'ah  (-a).  Bib. 
moal.  mole. 
moal.  71.  [Of  Scand.  origin  ;  cf. 
Icel.  mu/.}  Speech.  ( Nk. 
moan  «*•  maund.  India. 
moan  i  fl-ca'tlon  (mon'T-fY- 
ka'shiin).  n.  Act  of  making 
moan.  Nonce  Word. 
moan'ing.  />.  i>r.  V  vb.  n.  of 
moan.  —  moan'ing-ly,  adv. 
moan'less.  a.  See  -i.Ecs. 
moan 'some  (mfin'sam),  n. 
Monnful.  .Vo7ice  Word. 
moap.  Obs.  or  dial.  Eng.  var. 

of  MOPE. 

moar.  moare.  +  more. 
moar  (mor),  n.  [Ir.  maor.}  Irish 
Law.  Formerly,  in  Ireland,  a 
parish  officer  who  collected  the 
rents  and  flues  due  to  the  lord. 
Mo-a'rl-a  (mi*>-a'rT-tS  ;  115),  n. 


[NL.,  fr.  moa.]  Zobqeog.  A 

supposed  former  continental 
area  now  represented  only  by 
New  Zealand  and  adjacent 
parts  of  Polynesia.  —  Mo-a'ri- 
an  (nin),  a.  [moory.  | 

moar'y.  Obs.  or  Scot.  var.  of  | 
moate.  +  MOTE,  MI  TE,  v. 
moat  garden .  A  garden  occupy¬ 
ing  a  aisused  moat, 
moath.  +  moth. 
moat  hen.  The  moor  hen.  Obs. 
moat  house.  A  moated  house, 
moat'ly.  +  motley. 

Mo  at 'tall  te  (mO-fit'a-lTt),  n. 
=  Motazilite. 
moawe.  +  mow.  [tempt.  Obs. I 
mobard,  71.  Clown  ;  — in  con-| 
mobbed  (m3bd),  a.  Wearing, 
or  provided  with, a  mob,  or  mob¬ 
cap.— mobbed  head,  a  prostitute. 
Obs.  [mobs.  I 

mob'ber  (m3b'?r),  n.  One  who | 
mob'bte.  Var.  of  mobby. 
mob'bi-fy,  r.  t.  [mob  a  throng 
+  -fu.}  To  drive  by  a  mob.  Obs. 
mob'bism  ( mOb'li’m),  n.  Mob¬ 
bish  conduct, 
mob'ble.  +  moblb,  v. 
mob'by.  mob'ble  (m3b'Y),  n. 
[Perh.  of  negro  origin.  Cf. 
mabby.]  1.  In  the  West  Indies. 


a  spirituous  liquor  distilled  from 
sweet  potatoes. 

2.  J  nice  of  apples,  peaches,  etc  , 
expressed  for  distilling  brandy  : 
also,  the  brandy  so  made, 
mob'eapped  (m0b'kllpt/),  a. 
Wearing  a  mobcap.  [by. I 

mo'bee  t  mo'bf1).  Var.  of  mob-1 
mobil.  -f-  mobi.e. 

||  mo'bi  le  per-pe'tu-um  (m3h'- 
Y-le  pSr-pSrp-dmY.  [L.j  The 
constantly  movable  ;  something 
in  perpetiial  motion. 

Mo-bile'  ter 'ra  pin  (mo-bel'). 
=  MOBILIANER. 

Mo-bil'i  an  ( mrt-bYl'Y-tfn),  a. 
Relating  to  Mobile,  Ala.  :  spe¬ 
cif.,  designating  an  Indian  trade 
jargon,  based  on  Choctaw,  for¬ 
merly  a  lingua  franca  in  the 
Gulf  States. 

U  mo-bi  11  ta'te  vi'get,  vi-res'- 
que  ad-qui'rit  e-un'dodnr.-blP- 
T-ta'te).  [L.]  It  thrives  by  ac¬ 
tivity  and  acquires  strength  by 
going  ;  —  said  of  Rumor. 

Vergil  (sEneiel,  iv.  175). 
mo-bil'i-ty.  n.  The  mob;  the 
lower  classes.  Humorous. 
mo'bi-liz  a  ble  (m5'hY-l!z''d-b,l; 
m3b'Y-).  a.  See -able. 
mo'ble,  a.  [ME.  also  moeble , 


OF.  mueble ,  mobley  a.  Si  n.,  F. 

7 nenble .]  Mobile:  movable. —  n. 
Movables;  furniture  chiefly 
in  7 d.  Obs. 

mo'ble  (m3b'’l),  t».  t.  [From 
mob  to  wrap  up.l  To  wrap  or 
muffle  the  head  of,  as  in  a  hood. 
Obs.  or  Dial .  Eng. 
mob-ol'a-try  ( m5b-5l'd-trY),  n. 
[mob rabble  +  - latry .]  Worship 
of  the  mob.  f/ftb.l 

Mo-bon'nai  (mrt-hBn'T:  a).  D.\ 
mob  'ship.  n.  See  -ship. 
mobs'man  (mSbz'mdn),  n.  1.  A 
member  of  a  mob. 

2.  A  pickpocket ;  usually,  with 
swell,  one  of  a  gang  of  stylishly 
dressed  pick  poc kets.  Slangy  Eng. 
mocadam.  +  mokaddam. 
mo-ca'do.  mockado. 
mocage.  -J*  mockaoe. 
mocayare.  f  muiiaik. 
moc-ca'do.  *f*  mockado 
moccasin  plant.  =  moccasin 

FLOWER. 

moc  ci -ni'go,  ».  [It.  (Venetian) 
mocinegoy  fr.  the  name  of  a 
doge.]  A  small  Venetian  coin, 
worth  about  a  franc.  Obs. 
moch  (m3K  ;  m5K),  n.  [Cf. 

moth.]  A  moth.  Scot. 
moch  [Scot.  iuOk  ;  m5K),  a. 


Damp:  moist;  decaying.  —  j\ 
i-  To  decay.  Both  Obs.  or  Scot. 
mo  cha'cho.  +  mustache. 
iroche  f  much,  [of  raw  silk. I 
II  rnoche  <  mush),  n.  [F.]  A  bale| 
mochedell,  adv.  (See  much,  a.; 
deal  a  part.]  Much;  very.  Obs. 
moch'el.  +  mickle. 
moch'il.  mickle. 

||  mo-chi'la  (m5-che'ld),  n.  [Sp.J 
A  large  leather  flap  which  cov¬ 
ers  the  saddletree.  Western  t’.S. 
moch'li-cal.  a.  Drastic.  Obs. 
Moch'mur  (mCk'mhr).  Bib. 
Moch'o-na  <  m5k'3-nd).  D.  Bib. 
Moch'o-ri  (m5k'<VrT).  D.  Bib. 
mo'chras  (m5'chr«s),  n  [Hind. 
mochrus.)  An  astringent  exuda¬ 
tion  from  the  hark  of  an  East 
Indian  silk-cotton  tree  ( Bombux 
malabaricum). 

mocht.  ^  m ought ,  obs.  or  dial, 
pret.  of  may.  (of  moch  r  \ s.  I 
mo'chur-msi  ni5'chii-rns).Var.  | 
moch'y  (mBic'Y ;  »i3k't),  a. 
[From  moch. a.]  Moist;  damp  ; 
misty  ;  muggy.  Scot. 
mo'ci-on.  4  motion. 
mock,  n.  Dial.  Eng.  a  The 
stump  and  root  of  a  tree  ;  a  large 
block  or  stick,  b  A  tuft  of  grass 
or  sedge. 


food,  fo~ot ;  out,  oil ;  chair ;  go  ;  sing,  irjk  ;  then,  thin ;  nature,  verdure  (250) ;  K  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144) ;  boN  ;  yet ;  zh  =  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Gcidb. 
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contemptuous  act  or  speech  ;  a  sneer  ;  a  jibe;  a  jeer;  as, 
to  make  a  mock  at  (Now  Rare),  to  mock  or  deride ;  to 
make  a  mock  of,  to  mock  or  treat  with  contempt. 

Fools  make  a  mock  at  sin.  Prov.  xlv.  9. 

The  Squire  of  course  makes  a  mock  of  her.  Mrs.  Humphry  Ward. 

2.  Mockery  ;  ridicule  ;  derision  ;  as,  in  mock. 

3.  An  object  of,  or  worthy  of,  ridicule,  derision,  or  scorn. 

4.  Imitation ;  mimicry ;  also,  that  which  imitates  or 

mimics  ;  an  imitation  or  counterfeit.  Crashaw. 

mock  (m5k),  a.  Imitating  reality,  hut  not  real ;  false  ; 
counterfeit ;  assumed  ;  sham  ;  pretended. 

That  superior  greatness  and  mock  majesty.  Spectator. 
(Op*  The  adjective  is  also  frequently  applied  to  a  thing 
thought  to  resemble  a  thing  denominated  by  the  noun 
qualified  ;  as,  mock  turtle  soup  ;  the  mock  nightingale, 
mock  apple,  the  wild  balsam  apple  of  the  United  States.— 
m.  auction,  a  Dutch  auction  ;  also,  a  sham  auction  in  which 
worthless  articles  are  put  up  and  confederates  of  the  auc¬ 
tioneer  make  false  bids  in  order  to  get  genuine  ones.  —  m. 
bishop’a-weed,  a  slender  American  apiaceous  plant  ( Ptilim - 
nium  capillaecum).  —  m.  bisque,  a  soup  made  of  tomato  and 
milk,  thickened  with  white  roux  to  resemble  a  bisque.— 
m.  chervil,  a  Cow  parsley,  b  Lady’s-comb.  —  m.  color  or 
colour,  a  color  or  dye  that  is  not  permanent.  —  m.  cypress, 
a  densely  branched  chenopodiaceous  herb  (Kochi a  sco- 
paria ),  native  of  Europe  and  Asia,  often  cultivated  in  gar¬ 
dens  for  its  foliage,  which  turns  bright  crimson  in  autumn. 

—  m.  gilliflower,  the  soapwort.  —  m.  knees,  Veter.,  large  pe¬ 
dunculated  fibrous  tumors  in  front  of  the  knees,  seen  esp. 
in  cattle.  — m.  lead  (18d).  Mining.  =  sphalerite.  Hence, 
mock'-lead'y  (-18d/U,  a.  —  m.  moon.  =  paraselene.  —  m. 
nightingale,  a  The  blackcap,  b  The  sedge  warbler.  Localj 
Eng.  —  m.  olive,  a  =  axbreaker.  Australia,  b  Thelaurei 
cherry  of  the  southern  United  States.  —  m.  orange,  a  Any 
American  shrub  of  the  genus  Philadelphus,e sp.  the  svringa 
(P.  coronarius).  b  Any  of  several  other  American  shrubs, 
as  the  laurel  cherry,  the.  ironwood  Hu  met  ia  lycioides,  e tc. 
U.  S.  c  Any  gourd  resembling  an  orange,  a  In  Austra¬ 
lia,  the  native  laurel  Pittosporum  undulatum.  —  m.  ore.  = 
blende  a.  —  m.  pennyroyal,  any  mint  of  the  genus  Hedeoma. 

—  m.  plane,  the  sycamore  maple.  Eng.  —  m.  plum.  =  pocket 
plum.  —  m.  privet,  any  European  evergreen  shrub  of  the 
genus  Phillyrea ,  often  cultivated  for  hedges.  —  m.  rainbow, 
a  secondary'  rainbow.  See  rainbow,  1.  —  m.  regent  bird,  an 
Australian  honey  sucker  ( Metiphaga  phrygia).  —  m.  sun.  = 
parhelion.  —  m.' thrush.  =  mocking  thrush.  —  m.  turtle, 
calf’s  head  dressed  so  as  to  look  and  taste  something  like 
turtle.  —  m.  turtle  soup,  a  soup  of  calf’s  bead,  veal,  or  other 
meat,  and  condiments,  in  imitation  of  green  turtle  soup.  — 
m.  velvet,  a  fabric  in  imitation  of  velvet.  See  mockado. 

mock  a'do  (ratf-ka'do),  n.  [Cf.  It.  mocaiardo ,  and  E.  mo¬ 
hair.]  A  cloth,  usually  of  inferior  material,  used  for 
wearing  apparel ;  hence,  inferior  stuff  ;  trumpery.  Obs. 
mock 'age  (mSk'aj),  n.  Mockery  ;  act  or  means  of  mock¬ 
ing;  a  being  mocked  ;  that  which  is  mocked;  also,  mim¬ 
icry  ;  an  imitation  or  counterfeit.  Obs. 
mock'er  (-er), n.  One  that  mocks;  as  :  a  A  scorner;  scoff¬ 
er.  b  A  deceiver:  impostor,  c  A  mimic,  d  A  mocking  bird, 
mock'er-nut'  (mbk'er-nfit'),  n.  A  smooth-barked  hickory 
( Hicoria  alba),  with  fragrant  7-9-foliolate  leaves ;  also,  its 
nut,  which  is  thick-shelled,  with  a  small  sweet  kernel, 
mock'er-y  (-T),  n.  ;pl.  -eries  (-Tz).  [F .moquerie.']  1.  In¬ 
sulting  or  contemptuous  action  or  speech  ;  contemptuous 
merriment ;  derision  ;  ridicule. 

The  laughingstock  of  fortune’s  mockeries.  Spenser. 
2  A  subject  or  occasion  of  laughter,  derision,  or  sport. 
The  cruel  handling  of  the  city  whereof  they  made  a  mockery. 

2  Macc.  viii.  17. 

3.  Mimicry;  imitation;  a  counterfeit  or  unreal  appear¬ 
ance  or  representation  ;  now,  an  insincere,  contemptible, 
or  impertinent  imitation. 

And  bear  about  the  mockery  of  woe.  _  _  Pope. 

4.  Ridiculously  useless  action  ;  that  which  is  ridiculously 
or  impudently  unsuitable  or  out  of  place. 

It  is,  as  the  air,  invulnerable. 

And  our  vain  blows  malicious  mockery.  Shak. 

mock'ful  (mbk'fdol),  a.  Mocking;  derisive.  Rare.— 
mock'ful-ly.  adv.  Rare. 

mock  -he-ro'ic,  a.  Ridiculing  or  burlesquing  the  heroic 
style,  character,  or  action;  as,  a  mock-heroic  poem.  —  n. 
A  mock-heroic  composition  or  utterance.  —  mock  —  he¬ 
ro'!  cal,  a.  —  mock  -he-ro'l  cal-ly,  adv. 
mock'ing,  p.  pr.  <C*  vb.  n.  of  mock.  —  mocking  ly,  adv. 
mocking  bird,  a  common  bird  of  the  southern  United  States 
(M  i  in  u  s 
polygl  ottos), 

remarkable  _  ,  , 

for  i  1 8  ex- 

act  imitations  of  the  notes  of 
other  birds.  Its  back  is  gray, 
the  under  parts  grayish  white, 
ami  the  tail  and  wings  blackish 
marked  with  white.  It  is  often  ~jr 

kept  as  a  cage  bird.  Closely  re-  * 

lated  species  are  found  in  Hex-  Mocking  Bird  (ifimuspoly- 
ico.  Central  America,  and  the  ,, lotto 

West  Indies.  — m.  thrush,  any  ^ 

bird  of  the  subfamily  Miininse,  esp.  a  thrasher.  —  m.  wren, 
any  American  wren  of  the  genus  Thryothorus  or  of  Thryo- 
manes.  See  Carolina  wren. 

moc'main  (mbk'man),  n.  [Chin,  mu*  mien'1,  lit.,  wood 
.  cotton.]  A  soft  white  elastic  fiber  produced  by  an  East 
Indian  silk-cotton  tree  ( Bombax  malabaricum ),  used  in 
stuffing  cushions  and  trusses. 

mod'al  (mod'fil),  a.  [Cf.  F.  modal.  See  mode.]  1.  Of 
or  pert,  to  a  mode  ;  consisting  in  mode  or  form  only ;  pert, 
to  form;  having  the  form  without  the  essence  or  reality. 
2.  In  technical  uses  :  a  Music.  Of  or  pertaining  to  mode, 
b  Gram.  Of  or  pertaining  to  mood  ;  expressive  of  modal¬ 
ity  or  of  manner,  c  Logic.  Indicating,  or  pertaining  to, 
mode  or  modality;  expressing  modality;  as,  a  modal  prop¬ 
osition.  d  Theol.  Of  or  pertaining  to  modalism.  e  Law. 
Containing  provisions  as  to  the  mode  or  manner  of  taking 
effect ;  —  said  of  a  will,  contract,  etc. 

modal  proposition.  Logie.  See  def.  4,  above ;  also,  proposi¬ 
tion,  4.  —  m.  syllogism.  Logic,  a  syllogism  containing  modal 
propositions.  —  m.  variety,  Petrog.,  a  rock  having  a  develop¬ 


ment  of  the  subordinate  minerals  slightly  different  from 
the  norm.  See  petrography. 

mod'al  1st  (mod'dl-Ist),  n.  Reel.  Mist,  ct*  Theol.  One  who 
adheres  to  the  second  of  the  chief  forms  of  monarchianism. 
—  mod'al  ism  (-Tz’m),  n.  — mod'al  is'tic  (-Is'tTk),  a. 
mo  dal'i  ty  (mi-dSl'I-tT),  n. ;  pi.  -ties  (-tTz).  [Cf.  F.  mo- 
dalUe.]  1.  Quality  or  state  of  being  modal ;  a  modal  attri¬ 
bute  or  circumstance  ;  a  matter  of  mode  or  method.  Rare. 
2.  Logic.  That  qualification  of  propositions  according  to 
which  they  are  distinguished  as  asserting  (or  denying) 
the  possibility,  impossibility,  contingency,  or  necessity,  of 
their  content.  Kant  distinguished  actuality,  possibility,  mid  ne¬ 
cessity  as  the  three  modes  ol  existence  winch  give  rise  to  aseer- 
torial,  problematical,  and  apodeictic  propositions.  Logicians 
arc  not  agreed  as  to  whether  modalities  represent  characteristics 
in  some  sense  true  of  nature  itself,  or  only  states  of  human  knowl¬ 
edge  or  forms  of  expression  with  regard  to  nature. 

mode  (mod),  n.  [L.  modus  a  measure,  due  or  proper  meas¬ 
ure,  bound,  manner,  form;  akin  to  E.  mete.  See  mete; 
cf.  commodious,  mood  in  grammar,  modus.]  1.  Music,  a 
An  arrangement  of  the  eight  diatonic  tones  ot  an  octave 
according  to  one  of  certain  fixed  schemes  of  their  inter¬ 
vals  ;  an  octave  species.  The  three  historic  systems  of 
modes  in  European  music  are  :  (1)  The  Greek  modes,  in 
which  the  octave  species  consists  of  two  disjunct  tetra- 
chords  lying  between  the  extreme  notes  of  the  “Greater 
Perfect system  (see  tetrachord,  Rlust.).  Seven  modes 
were  reckoned:  four  principal  ones,  the  Dorian,  Phrygi- 


are  in  inverse  order.  The  interval  schemes  of  the  Greek 
modes  are  shown  in  the  accompanying  figure,  half  steps 
being  marked  by  small  slurs.  The  modes  were  embodied 
in  scales  of 


about  two  oc 
taves,  which 
thus  became 
transposable. 
The  actual 
pitch  of  these 
scales,  as  well 
as  the  inter¬ 
val  relations  of 
the  modes, 
must  doubtless 
be  taken  into 
account  to  ex¬ 
plain  the  tra¬ 
ditional  char¬ 
acterization  of 
the  Dorian  as 
bold  and  grave, 
of  the  Phrygi¬ 
an  as  brisk  and 
spirited,  and  of 
the  Lydian  as 
soft  and  ener- 
vating.  The 
term  mode  is 
usually  con- 


Dorian  Hypodorian 


Phrygian  Hypophrygian 


IS 


Lydian  Hypolydian 

*}  f  f  f  |e<^  J  J  |  \[. Hypo  ■  mixolydioh 
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Mixolydian 

The  Greek  Modes. 


would  be  equiv-'A 
olent  to  Dorian] 


fined  to  the  diatonic  octave  species,  as  the  only  ones  now’ 
known ;  but  other  modes,  based  on  chromatic  and  enhar¬ 
monic  tetrachords,  were  used  by  the  Greeks.  (2)  The  eccle¬ 
siastical,  Gregorian,  or  medieval  modes,  though  adapted  and 
named  from  the  Greek  modes,  are  ascending  scales  of  an 
octave,  consisting  of  a  pentachord  and  a  tetrachord  of 
which  the  highest  tone  of  one  is  the  lowest  of  the  other. 
The  lowest  tone  of  the  pentachord  is  the  final  or  keynote. 
With  respect  to  its  position  the  ecclesiastical  modes  are 
of  two  kinds :  (a)  authentic,  in  which  the  pentachord  comes 
first,  and  the  keynote  is  the  lowest  of  the  octave ;  ( b ) 
plagal,  in  which  the  tetrachord  comes  first,  and  the  key¬ 
note  is  the  fourth  of  the  octave.  Each  plagal  mode  thus 
begins  a  fourth  below  its  corresponding  authentic  mode, 
from  which  it  is  named  by  prefixing  hypo-,  under  ;  as,  the 
hypodorian  mode,  A  to  a  in  the  fig.,  begins  a  fourth  below 
the  Dorian,  D  to  </  in  the  fig.,  D  being  their  common  key¬ 
note.  The  pentachords  and  tetrachords  comprise  the  in¬ 
tervals  of  perfect  fifth  and  fourth,  respectively,  in  all  the 
modes  except  the  theoretical  Locrian  and  nypolocrian, 
which,  having  their  pentachord  and  their  tetrachords  re¬ 
spectively  of  the  forbidden  diminished  fifth  and  augmented 
fourth,  were  in  consequence  very  rarely  used.  In  every 
mode  four  tones,  called  modulations ,  are  of  special  impor¬ 
tance:  the  final,  on  which  every  melody  ends,  the  domi¬ 
nant,  mediant,  and  participant  (in  authentic  modes  nor¬ 
mally  the  fifth  tone,  third  tone,  and  a  tone  between  the 
mediant  and  either  final  or  dominant),  on  which,  within 
certain  rules,  phrases  may  begin  and  end.  With  respect 
to  the  octave  compass  of  its  mode,  a  melody  is  called  per¬ 
fect  if  it  covers  the  compass,  imperfect  if  it  falls  short  of 
it,  superfluous  if  it  exceeds  it.  A  melody  covering  the 
complete  range  of  an  authentic  mode  and  the  correspond¬ 
ing  plagal  is  said  to  be  in  a  mired  mode.  Ecclesiastical 
modes  are  still  used,  esp.  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church. 
The  relation  of  the  authentic  to  the  plagal  modes,  and  the 
interval  schemes  of  all  the  modes,  are  shown  in  the  figure 
on  the  ascending  scale  of  the  white  keys  from  G  to  ly. 

/a!  Locrian. 

/  Ik.ALolian. 

\\c  YQ Mixolydian. 


b_c‘  d,ejT  g  a'  b 
a  b_r  d  elf,  o'  . 
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ID  Phrygian. 

I  Donah. 
dfoorym  Ionian, 
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rXII‘"'X]V  Hypoionian.  8  A  B c  d  e~f  g 

\  II  hypodorian.  A  B_c  S  g  a 

\  IV  hypophrygian.  B_c  d  /  a  b 

Vl.hupofydian.  c  d  e_f  *  a  b_c'.  j 
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N\.hypoaeolian.  ewf  £  a  6^.c' d'  e'  ! 

\ Jiil.hypolocnan.  f  &  a  B_c' d  elf 
The  Ecclesiastical  Modes  The  slurs  mark  half  steps.  The 
arrow  hfnd(v)in  each  plagal  mode  marks  the  key  note,  which 
is  the  first  of  its  corresponding  authentic  mode.  ‘Black- faced 
letters  indicate  dominants  ;  italics,  mediants. 


F> 


(3)  The  modern  major  and  minor  modes  comprise  two  of 
the  historic  modes,  the  major  mode  being  equivalent  to  the 
Greek  Lydian  and  the  “  descending  ”  minor  being  equiva¬ 
lent  to  the  Greek  hypodorian.  See  6th  scale,  3  a  (1)  at  (2). 
b  See  MENSURABLE  MUSIC. 

2.  Gram.  =  mood. 

3.  Logic,  a  The  form  in  which  the  proposition  connects 
the  predicate  and  subject,  whether  by  simple,  contingent, 
or  necessary  assertion,  b  The  form  of  the  syllogism,  us 
determined  by  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  constituent 
propositions;  mood.  The  nature  of  the  modes  of  thefour 
figures  of  the  syllogism  is  shown  in  the  following  state¬ 
ment,  which  gives  also  the  names  of  the  modes,  invented 
by  Petrus  Hispanus  of  Lisbon  in  the  13th  century,  lu  the 
statement  the  letter  S  stands  for  the  subject  of  the  con¬ 
clusion,  P  for  its  predicate,  and  M  for  the  middle  term. 

The  First  F igukk  of  the  nvllogihin  has  four  valid  modes  :  —  1. 
Barbara  :  all  M  is  P  ;  all  S  is  M  ;  hence  all  S  is  P  (for  example, 
ull  trees  are  plants;  all  elms  are  trees  ;  hence  all  elms  are  plants). 

2.  Celarent  :  no  M  is  P  :  all  tS  is  M  ;  hence  no  S  is  1  .5.  Daril  : 

all  M  is  P  ;  some  S  is  M  ;  hence  some  S  is  P.  4.  Ferlo  :  no  M  is 
P  ;  some  S  is  M  ;  hence  some  S  is  not  P.  , 

The  names  Durham,  etc.,  commence  each  with  one  of  the  first 
four  consonants  of  the  alphabet,  and  each  has  three  vowels  which 
indicate  the  quantity  ol  tne  propositions  ;  a,  universal  affirmative 
(all  are)  ;  c,  universal  negative  (none  are) ;  i,  particular  affirma¬ 
tive  (some  are)  ;  o,  particular  negative  (some are  not).  I  ropoBi- 
tions  differ  by  quality,  affirmative  and  negative;  and  by  quan¬ 
tity,  universal  and  paiticular  (all  and  some). 

The  names  of  the  modes  in  the  second,  third,  and  fourth  fig¬ 
ures  use  the  letters  m,  p,  s,  and  c  (or  k)  to  show  how  they  (the 
modes)  may  be  changed  into  corresponding  modes  of  the  first 
figure,  it  being  supposed  that  the  mind  makes  this  reduction  in 
reaching  a  conclusion.  In  the  second  figure  the  middle  term  is 
the  predicate  in  both  major  ami  minor  premises,  wli  lie  in  the  first 
figure  it  is  subject  in  the  major  and  predicate  in  the  minor.  I  he 
major  and  minor  terms  are  the  extremes  which  are  connected  in 
the  conclusion  The  major  premise  shows  the  relation  of  the 
middle  term  to  the  predicate,  while  the  minor  premise  shows  its 
relation  to  the  subject.  ,,  „  .  , 

Second  Figure.  1.  Cesare  :  no  P  is  M  ;  all  S  is  M  ;  hence  no 
S  is  P.  2.  Camestrea  ;  all  P  is  M  ;  no  S  is  M  ;  lienee  no  S  is  1 . 

3.  Featino  :  no  I*  is  M  ;  some  S  is  M  ;  hence  some  S  is  not  P.  4. 
Baroco  (or  Fakofo)  :  all  P  is  M  ;  some  S  is  not  M  ;  hence  some  S 
is  not  P.  —  In  Cesare  the  S  shows  that  the  major  premise  is  to  be 
simply  (i-  e.,  without  change  of  quantity)  converted,  so  that  in¬ 
stead  of  “  no  P  is  M  "  we  shall  have  “  no  M  is  P.”  We  shall  then 
have  the  mode  Celarent  In  Camesli  es  the  S  indicates  that  the 
minor  premise  and  the  conclusion  are  to  beconverted  simply, 
while  the  M  indicates  that  the  major  and  minor  premises  ure  to 
be  transposed  {metathesis).  The  c  in  Daroco shows  that  if  trie 
conclusion  ib  changed  into  its  contradictory  (“  some  S  is  not  r 
into  “all  S  is  P”),  it  contradicts  also  the  major  and  the  minor 
premises,  and  hence  proves,  hv  reductio  ad  tuisvrduni,  that  if  it 
is  not  true  that  some  S  is  not  P  it  is  not  true  that  all  Pis  M  and 
some  S  is  not  M  (this  proof  is  called  also//er  impossible). 

In  the  Third  Figure,  the  middle  term  is  the  subject  in  both 

remises  :  1 .  Darapti  :  all  M  is  P  ;  all  M  is  S  ;  hence  some  S  is 
2.  Disamis  :  some  M  is  P  ;  nil  M  is  S  ;  lienee  some  S  is  P.  3. 
Datlsi  :  all  M  is  P  :  some  M  is  S  ;  hence  Rome  S  is  I\  4.  Felap- 
ton  ;  no  M  is  P  ;  all  M  is  S  ;  hence  some  S  is  not  P.  h.  Bocardo 
(or  Dokmarok)  :  some  M  is  not  P  :  all  M  is  S  ;  hence  some  S  is 
not  P.  Ferison  :  no  M  isP  ;  some  M  isS  ;  hence  some  8  is  not 
P.  In  the  first  and  fourth  modes  the  letter  p  indicates  that  the 
minor  premise,  a  universal  affirmative,  should  he  converted  into 
a  particular  affirmative  (instead  of  “  all  M  is  S,”  rend  “  some  S  is 
M  ”).  Instead  of  simple  conversion  (indicated  by  S)  we  have 
conversion  /ter  ngpidens,  in  which  the  universal  changes  into  r, 
particular  (if  some  are  and  some  are  not,  accident  determine' 
which). 

In  the  Fourth  Figure,  the  middle  term  is  predicate  of  th( 
major  and  subject  of  the  minor.  But  as  this  is  apparently  brought 
about  by  metathesis  or  transposition,  together  with  conversion  of 
the  conclusion,  the  modesof  this  figure  were  long  regarded  as  in¬ 
direct  modes  of  the  first  figure,  being  first  mentioned  by  Aver  roes 
(a.  d.  1126-98),  who  refers  it  to  Galen  (a.d.  131-200).  1.  Braman- 
tip  or  Bamalip  (Iiara  li/>  ton)  :  all  Pis  M  :  all  M  is  S  ;  hence  som& 
Sis  I*.  2.  Camenes.  Calemes,  Calentea  ( Cel  antes )  :  all  P  is  M  ;  no 
M  is  S  ;  hence  no  S  is  P.  3.  Dimaria,  Dimatis,  Dibatis  (  Dahitis)  i 
some  P  is  M  ;  all  M  is  S  ;  hence  some  S  is  P.  4.  Feaapo  ( Fapesmo): 
no  P  is  M  ;  all  M  is  S  ;  hence  some  S  is  not  P.  5.  Fresiaon  (r'riseso- 
moruni ):  no  P  is  M  :  some  M  isS;  hence  some  S  is  not  P.  (Afte> 
each  of  the  foregoing  modes  the  name  of  the  old  mode,  an  indirect 
one  ot  the  first  figure,  is  given,  in  parenthesis,  as  its  equivalent.) 

4.  Manner  of  doing  or  being  ;  method ;  form  ;  fashion  ; 
way  ;  style  ;  as,  the  mode  of  speaking  or  dressing 

The  duty  ol  itself  being  resolved  on,  the  mode  of  doing  it  may 
easily  be  found.  Jer.  Taylor 

A  table  richly  spread  in  regal  mode  Milton 

5.  Variety  ;  kind  ;  particular  form.  Pope. 

6.  Metaph.  Any  combination  of  qualities  or  relations,  con¬ 
sidered  apart  from  the  substance  to  which  they  belong, 
and  treated  as  entities  ;  more  generally,  condition,  or  state 
of  being  ;  manner  or  form  of  arrangement  or  manifestation. 
Mode  is  a  manner  of  being  or  of  action,  and  as  such  must 
always  pertain  to  some  subject  or  substance,  that  is,  it 
must  always  be  a  mode  of  something.  Attributes,  acci¬ 
dents,  qualities,  states,  are  all  inodes;  yet  none  of  these 
terms  bears  the  implication,  peculiar  to  mode,  of  variation 
or  vicissitude  in  connection  with  dependence.  Any  given 
substance  must  always  exist  in  some  mode  or  other,  but 
no  mode  need  (from  its  own  nature)  be  permanent.  But 
while  mode  is  thus  relative,  it  has  often  been  treated  by 
philosophers  as  if  absolute,  because  of  the  negativity  of 
the  correlative  concept  of  substance  ;  thus,  Spinoza  calls 
mind  and  matter  (thought  and  extension)  modes  of  the 
divine  substance  ;  consciousness  and  conscious  states  are 
also  called  modes  with  reference  to  the  soul  as  their  sub¬ 
ject;  and  Locke,  in  an  idiosyncratic  use,  designated  as 
modes  such  ideas  (thoughts  or  impressions)  as  show  them¬ 
selves  to  be  attributive.  The  distinction  of  mode  and  sub¬ 
stance  is  analogous  to,  but  not  identical  with,  that  of  form 
and  matter.  Forms  may  have  real  independent  existence  ; 
modes  are  always  dependent. 

The  word  mode  (in  the  sense  of  “modification”),  already 
familiar  tons  in  the  writings  of  Descartes  and  Malebranche,  is 
older  than  “  attribute,”  and  came  into  use  a»  the  correlative  of 
“substance.”  J  Martinean* 

Modes  I  call  such  complex  ideas,  which,  however  compounded, 
contain  not  in  them  the  supposition  of  subsisting  by  themselves, 
but  are  considered  us  dependencies  on,  or  affections  of,  sub¬ 
stances.  Locke. 

7.  [F.,  fr.  L.  modus  manner.]  A  prevailing  popular  cus¬ 
tom  or  style  ;  a  fashion,  esp.  that  of  a  particular  time  or 
place  ;  conventional  style  of  dress,  manners,  etc.  ;  w  ith  the 
{Archaic),  the  fashion  of  dress,  manners,  etc.,  in  vogue. 

The  easy,  apathethic  graces  of  a  man  of  the  mode.  Macaulay. 


mock,  n.  Apple  pomace.  Dial. 

En  if. 

mock,  mock  'ground',  n.  Anglo- 
Irish.  A  piece  of  land  held  in 
conacre.  Orf.  E.  D. 

mock'a^ble  (mBk'd-b’l),  a.  See 

-ARI.E. 

mock  ad'am.  T  mokaddam. 
mockadour.  +  muckbndkr. 
mockair.  +  mohair. 
mock'a-niste.  n.  A  mocker.  Obs. 
mock'arsin.  +  moccasin. 
mock'aw.  +  macaw’. 
mock'-beg  gar,  n.  Obs.  One 


that  mocks  beggars  ;  — applied 
to  :  a  An  inhospitable  or  un¬ 
charitable  person,  b  A  house 
presenting  the  appearance  of 
wealth,  but  vacant  or  inhabited 
by  poor  or  miserly  persons, 
mock'bird  ,  n.  a  The  sedge 
warbler,  b  The  blackcap.  Lo¬ 
cal,  Eng. 

mock'et  (mfik'Yt),  r?.  (Cf. 
muckender.}  Something  used 
as  a  bib.  Dial.  Eng. 
mock'e-ter.  +  muckendf.r. 
mock'-God', «.  One  who  mocks 


or  defies  God.  Obs. 

mock'guest  ,  n.  One  who  cheats 
a  guest  ot  proffered  hospitality 
Ohs. 

mock'Ing  stock',  n  A  butt  of 
sport ;  an  object  of  derision  R. 
mock'ish.  a.  Mock  :  counter¬ 
feit  ;  sham.  Obs.  —  mock'ish- 
ly,  adv.  Obs. 

mock'-Mars  .  One  who  apes 
the  soldier.  Obs. 
mockt.  Mocked.  Ref'.  Sp. 
mo'co(m<5'ko;  mC-k5'),  n.  (Tu- 
pi  moco  ]  The  rock  cavy. 


Mo-co'a  (mA-k5'a).  n.  An  In- 
.  dian  of  a  wild  tribe  of  Columbia, 
j  of  a  distinct  linguistic  stock  — 
Mo-co'an  (-an),  «. 
mo'co-mo'co,  n.  [Galihi  mou- 
|  rou,  inoucoii-mournu.’]  A  South 
American  aroid  {Montrichard ia 
I  arborewens). 

Mo'co-vi'  (mfFkfi-ve').  n.  An 
Indian  of  one  of  the  wild  tribes 
of  the  Gran  Chaco  region,  Ar¬ 
gentina. 

mo-cud'dum.  f  mokaddam. 

>  mod.  mood,  mud. 


||  mod  (mod),  n.  [Gael., of  Scand. 
origin  Cf.  moot,  n.]  The 
yearly  meeting  for  literary  and 
musical  competitions  of  the 
Highland  Association  of  Scot¬ 
land.  Cf.  EISTEDDFOD,  FF.IS. 
mod  Abbr.  Moderate;  moderato 
{Music);  modern, 
mod  n  Abbr.  Modulo  n  [L. 
modulo,  dative  of  modulus). 
written  after  a  congruence  and 
read  to  the  modulus  n.  See  con¬ 


gruent. 

mod'al  (mOd'dl), 


n.  Logic.  A 


modal  proposition.  See  modal, 
a.,  4.  [modal. I 

mod'al-ize  (-Tz),  t\  t.  To  render) 
mod'al-ly  (-Y),  adv.  of  modal 
modde.  +  mud. 
mod'del  •**  model 
mod'der  {dial  mfl'dPr:  -tbPr). 
Yar  of  MAUTUER  Obs.  or  Dial 
Eng. 

mod 'di  come  +  modicum 
mod'dley-cod  die  (mbd'D-kbd'- 
’1).  Vur.  of  mollycoddle. 
mode.  T  mood,  moody 
modee  +  moody. 


ale,  senate,  c&re,  ftm,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofa ;  eve,  Svent,  find,  recent,  maker;  Ice,  Ill;  old,  obey,  orb,  5dd,  s5ft,  connect ;  use,  unite,  urn,  up,  circus,  mcnii  ; 

|1  Foreign  Word.  +  Obsolete  1  ariant  of.  +  combined  with.  =  equals. 
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Q.  =  ALAMODE,  n.,  2.  065. 

9.  =  FILLING,  5. 

10.  A  light  bluish  gray  ;  sometimes,  a  drab. 

11.  Petrog.  The  actual  mineral  composition  of  a  rock. 

See  PETROGRAPHY. 

Syn.  —  Way,  manner.  See  method,  fashion. 
mod'el  (m6d'£l),  n.  [F.  model*.  It.  modello,  fr.  (assumed) 
L.  modellus ,  fr.  modulus  a  small  measure,  dim.  of  modus. 
See  mode  ;  cf.  module,  mold  a  matrix.]  1.  A  set  of  plans 
or  designs  for  a  building  to  be  erected,  or  of  similar  draw¬ 
ings  to  scale  for  a  structure  already  built ;  sometimes,  a 
ground  plan,  as  of  a  garden.  Obs. 

When  we  mean  to  build 

We  first  survey  the  plot,  then  draw  the  model.  Shak. 
2  An  abstract,  summary,  or  preliminary  outline.  Obs. 

3.  A  miniature  representation  of  a  thing,  with  the  several 
parts  in  due  proportion  and  arrangement;  sometimes,  a 
facsimile  of  the  same  size. 

You  have  the  models  of  several  ancient  temples,  though  the 
temples  und  the  gods  are  perished.  Addison. 

4  That  which  exactly  resembles  something  ;  a  copy  ;  like¬ 
ness  ;  image.  Now  Colloq.  or  Dial. 

I  had  my  father’s  signet  in  my  purse, 

Which  was  the  model  of  that  Danish  seal.  S/tak 

5.  An  archetype. 

6.  That  which  inwraps  or  incases  :  a  mold.  Obs. 

O  England  !  model  to  thy  inward  greatness. 

Like  little  body  with  a  mighty  heart.  Shak. 

7  A  small  portrait.  Obs. 

8.  Something  intended  to  serve,  or  that  may  serve,  as  a 
pattern  of  something  to  be  made  ;  as,  the  clay  model  of 
a  sculpture  ;  the  inventor’s  model  of  a  machine. 

A  model  will  only  he  required  or  admitted  as  a  part  of  the  ap¬ 
plication  when  on  examination  of  the  case  in  its  regular  order 
the  primary  examiner  shall  find  it  to  be  necessary  or  useful. 

Rules  of  Practice  of  the  U  S.  Patent  Office. 

9.  Style  of  design  or  structure  ;  pattern  ;  form  ;  design. 

10.  Standard  ;  measure  ;  capacity.  Obs. 

11.  Degree  of  curvature  ;  —  said  of  the  belly  and  back  of 
instruments  of  the  violin  class. 

12.  Anything  or  any  person  that  serves,  or  may  serve,  as 
an  example  for  imitation  ;  one  that  should  be  imitated  ; 
an  exemplar ;  as,  a  model  of  eloquence,  virtue,  or  behav¬ 
ior  ;  a  model  of  government. 

13.  A  person  or  thing  that  serves  as  an  artist’s  pattern  ; 
specif.,  a  person  who  poses  as  a  pattern  to  an  artist,  esp. 
one  who  makes  a  business  of  so  doing. 

14.  A  woman  employed  by  dealers  in  costume  or  millinery 
to  put  on  articles  to  show  their  effect  to  customers. 

15  Short  for  model  dwelling ,  cottage ,  etc.  Colloq. 

16.  Arch.  Obs.  a  =  module,  G.  b  =  modillion 
17-  A  plasterer’s  tool  used  in  molding  cornices,  etc 
Syn.  —  See  pattern. 

mod'el  (m5d'el),a.  Serving,  or  that  may  serve,  as  a  model; 
suitable  for  a  model  or  pattern  ;  as,  a  model  house  ;  a 
model  husband. 

mod'el,  v.  t. ;  mod'eled  (-21d)  or  mod'elled  ;  mod'el-ing 
or  mod'el-ling.  [Cf.  F.  modeler ,  It.  modellare .]  1.  To 

represent  as  in  a  model ;  to  describe  in  detail  ,  also,  to 
frame  a  model  of.  Obs. 

2.  To  plan  or  form  after  a  pattern  ;  to  form  in  model; 
to  form  a  model  or  pattern  for ;  to  shape  ;  mold  ;  fashion; 
frame;  as,  to  model  a  house  or  a  government;  to  model 
an  edifice  according  to  the  plan  delineated. 

3.  In  Obs.  senses  :  a  To  organize,  as  an  army  or  govern¬ 
ment.  b  To  mold  or  train  according  to  a  model  of  life 
or  conduct,  c  To  plan  or  plot.  Obs.  it*  R. 

mod'el,  v.  i.  1.  Fine  Arts.  To  make  a  copy  or  a  pattern  ; 
to  design  or  imitate  forms  ;  as,  to  model  in  wax. 

2.  To  assume  the  appearance  of  natural  relief ;  —  said  of 
parts  of  drawing  when  being  drawn, 
mod'el  er,  mod'el  ler  (-er),  n.  One  who  models  ;  specif., 
a  worker  in  plastic  art. 

mod'el  ing.  mod'el-ling,  p.  pr.  devb.  n.  of  model.  Specif.  : 
vb.  ii.  Fine  Arts.  Act  or  art  of  making  a  model  from 
which  a  work  of  art  is  to  be  executed  ;  the  formation  of  a 
work  of  art  from  some  plastic  material.  Also,  in  painting, 
drawing,  etc.,  the  expression  or  indication  of  solid  form, 
mo'der,  n.  [ME.  See  mother  female  parent.]  Obs.  1.  A 
mother.  Chaucer. 

2  The  principal  piece  of  an  astrolabe,  carrying  the  others, 
mod'er-ate  (m5d'er-at),  a.  [L.  moderatus ,  p.  p.  of  mode- 
rare ,  moderari ,  to  moderate,  regulate,  control,  fr.  modus 
measure.  See  mode.]  Kept  within  due  bounds  ;  observ¬ 
ing  reasonable  limits;  not  excessive,  extreme,  violent,  or 
rigorous;  limited;  restrained;  as:  a  Limited  in  quan¬ 
tity  ;  sparing;  temperate  ;  frugal  ;  ns, moderate  in  eating 
or  drinking  ;  a  moderate  table,  b  Limited  in  degree  of 
activity,  energy,  or  excitement ;  reasonable  ;  calm  ;  slow  ; 
as,  moderate  language ;  moderate  endeavors,  c  Not  ex¬ 
treme  in  opinion,  in  partisanship,  and  the  like ;  —  often 
applied  [usually  cap.']  to  a  party  or  its  views  ;  as,  a  mod¬ 
erate  Calvinist moderate  views,  d  Not  violent,  intense, 
or  rigorous ;  temperate;  as,  a  moderate  winter;  a  moder¬ 
ate  voice,  e  Limited  as  to  the  degree  in  which  a  quality, 
principle,  or  faculty  appears  ;  fair;  hence,  mediocre  ;  as, 
an  infusion  of  moderate  strength  ;  a  man  of  moderate  abili¬ 
ties;  moderate  speed,  f  Limited  in  scope  or  effects  ;  as,  a 
reformation  of  a  moderate  kind.  Hooker. 

Syn.  —  Frugal,  sparing,  abstemious;  reasonable,  judi¬ 
cious,  cool,  calm.—  Moderate,  temperate  arc  often  in¬ 
terchangeable.  Moderate  emphasizes  esp.  the  absence  of 
excess,  temperate,  the  exercise  of  restraint :  as,  “  O  love, 
be  moderate ;  allay  thy  ecstasy  ”  (Shak.) ;  4*  Peace,  lady  ! 
Pause,  or  be  more  temperate  ”  (id.) ;  moderate  counsels  or 
ambitions,  a  temperate  reply ;  a  moderate  drinker.  See 
abstinence. 


mod'er-ate  (m5d'er-at),  n.  A  holder  of  moderate  views, 
as  in  politics  or  religion  ;  hence  [usually  cap.],  a  member 
of  any  party  designated  “  Moderate,”  as  a  party  of  French 
Revolutionaries,  etc.,  or,  Eccl.  Hist.,  one  of  a  party  in 
the  Church  of  Scotland  in  the  18th  century  and  part  of  the 
19th,  professing  moderation  in  matters  of  church  govern¬ 
ment,  in  discipline,  and  in  doctrine. 

mod'er-ate  (-at),  v.  t, ;  -at'ed  (-at'Sd) ;  -at'ing  (-at'Tng). 

1.  To  render  moderate ;  to  restrain  from  excess  ;  to  re¬ 
duce  from  a  state  of  violence,  intensity,  or  excess  ;  to  keep 
within  bounds  ;  to  make  temperate  ;  to  temper  ;  qualify  ; 
as,  to  moderate  rage,  action,  desires,  heat,  wind. 

By  its  astringent  quality,  it  moderates  the  relaxing  quality  of 
warm  water.  Arbuthnol. 

To  moderate  stiff  minds  disposed  to  strive.  Spenser. 
2  To  regulate;  rule;  govern;  also,  to  adjust ;  modify.  Obs. 

3.  To  preside  over,  direct,  or  regulate,  as  a  public  meet¬ 
ing;  as,  to  moderate  a  synod. 

4.  To  settle  or  decide  by  arbitration  or  compromise.  Obs. 
to  moderate  a  call,  in  the  Scottish  Presbyterian  churches, 
to  moderate  in  a  call.  See  under  moderate,  v.  i. 

mod'er  ate,  v.  i.  1.  To  become  less  violent,  severe,  rigor¬ 
ous,  or  intense  ;  as,  the  wind  has  moderated. 

2.  To  act  as  a  moderator  ;  to  preside. 

3.  To  act  as  mediator  ;  to  mediate  ;  also,  to  take  a  middle 
or  mediating  view.  Obs. 

to  moderate  in  a  call,  in  the  Scottish  Presbyterian  churches, 
to  preside  over  a  meeting  of  a  congregation  for  signing  a 
call  to  a  minister ;  — said  of  the  moderator  of  a  presby¬ 
tery  ;  also,  to  sign  the  call  at  such  a  meeting ;  —  said  of 
the  presbytery. 

mod  er-a'tion  (mSd'er-a'shun),  n.  [L.  moderatio :  cf.  F. 
moderation.]  1.  Act  of  moderating  ;  specif.:  a  Limita¬ 
tion  ;  a  restriction.  Obs  b  Control  ;  governance.  Obs. 
C  Settlement  by  arbitration  or  agreement ;  compromise. 
Obs.  d  Diminution  of  severity  or  intensity  ;  a  keeping 
within  due  bounds.  Now  Rare. 

2.  State  or  quality  of  being  moderate;  avoidance  of  ex¬ 
tremes  ;  temperance  ;  temperateness. 

The  calm  and  judicious  moderation  of  Orange.  Motley. 

3.  Act  of  moderating  in  a  call.  Scot. 

4.  pi.  The  first  public  examinations  for  the  degree  of 
B.  A.  at  Oxford  University,  Eng. 

mod'er  a  tor  (mod'er-ater),  v.  [L.  :  cf.  F.  moderateur.] 

1.  One  that  moderates;  specif.:  a  A  controller  :  ruler; 
governor.  Obs.  b  An  arbitrator;  umpire;  mediator. 
C  The  officer  who  presides  over  an  assembly  or  meeting  to 
preserve  order,  propose  questions,  regulate  the  proceed¬ 
ings,  .and  declare  the  votes  ;  a  president  ;  esp.,  U.  S the 
presiding  officer  of  a  town  meeting,  d  Formerly,  in  uni¬ 
versities  and  colleges,  an  official  appointed  to  preside  over 
the  exercises  prescribed  for  candidates  for  degrees  ;  now, 
in  the  University  of  Oxford,  an  examiner  for  moderations; 
at  Cambridge,  either  of  two  officers,  appointed  annually, 
to  preside  over  and  conduct  the  examination  for  the  math¬ 
ematical  tripos  ;  also,  at  Dublin,  either  the  first  (senior) 
or  second  (junior)  in  rank  in  an  examination  for  the  de¬ 
gree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts,  e  In  Presbyterian  churches,  a 
minister  who  ex  officio  or  by  election  is  empowered  to  act 
as  president  of  any  of  the  courts,  as  the  session  or  presby¬ 
tery.  f  One  that  renders  moderate  ;  a  temperer  ;  mitiga- 
tor  ;  reducer. 

Angling  was  .  a  moderator  of  passions.  Walton. 
S  A  m.  Hist.  One  of  a  band  of  opposersof  the  violent  meth¬ 
ods  of  the  regulators  (so  called)  in  the  Carolinas  about  1770. 

2.  A  mechanical  arrangement  for  regulating  motion  in  a 
machine,  or  the  supply  of  oil  to  the  wick  in  a  kind  of  lamp 
(moderator  lamp),  or  producing  equality  of  effect. 

mod'ern  (mbd'ern),  a.  [F.  moderne,  L.  modemus ;  akin 
to  modo  just  now,  orig.  abl.  of  modus  measure  ;  hence,  by 
measure,  just  now.  See  mode.]  1.  Being  or  existing  at 
this  time  ;  present.  Obs.  <£  R. 

2.  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  characteristic  of,  the  present  time, 
or  time  not  long  past ;  late  ;  not  ancient  or  remote  in  past 
time ;  of  recent  period ;  newr-fashioned ;  not  antiquated  ; 
as,  modern  days,  ages,  or  time  ;  modern  authors  ;  modern 
fashions  ;  modern  taste  ;  modern  practice.  Bacon. 

3-  Ordinary;  common;  trite;  commonplace.  Obs. 

We  have  our  philosophical  persons,  to  make  modern  and  fa¬ 
miliar,  things  supernatural  and  causeless  Shat. 

4.  [cap.]  Philol.  Of  a  language,  belonging  to  the  pres¬ 
ent  or  most  recent  period  of  its  development  as  contrasted 
with  earlier  periods,  usually  termed  Old  and  Middle ;  as 
in  Modern  English  (see  English,  n.,  2),  Modem  Greek, 
Modem  Icelandic.  It  is  sometimes,  though  less  correctly, 
replaced  by  New ,  as  in  New  Latin,  i.  e.,  Latin  later  than 
Medieval  Latin  (roughly,  later  than  1500),  chiefly  used  as 
a  scientific  medium  ;  New  Hebrew. 

Syn.  —  See  new. 

modern  Athens,  a  Edinburgh.  See  Athens  of  the  North. 
b  Boston,  Mass.  See  Athens  of  America.  —  m.  Babylon. 
London,  —  sometimes  rhetorically  so  called  in  reference 
to  its  wealth  and  alleged  wickedness.  —  M.  English  See 
English,  n.,  2.—  m.  geometry,  the  synthetic  geometry  of 
the  19th  and  present  centuries,  eschewing  algebra  and 
coordinates  ana  employing  chiefly  projections.  -  m  Mes  - 
sa-li'na  (mgs'd-li'nd),  Catherine  II.  of  Russia  (1729-96),  who, 
like  Messalina,  was  infamous  for  her  licentiousness, 
mod'ern,  n.  1.  A  person  of  modern  times. 

2.  A  person  whose  views  and  tastes  are  modern  ;  one  who 
belongs  to  a  modern  school  of  thought ;  a  modernist, 
mod'ern  ism  (-er-nTz’m),  ?i.  1.  Modern  practice;  a  thing 
of  recent  date  ;  esp.,  a  modern  usage,  mode  of  expression, 
or  characteristic  ;  modern  quality  or  character. 

The  swept  proprieties  .  .  .  of  English  modernism.  Buskin 
2  leap.]  Specif.,  certain  methods  and  tendencies  which, 
in  Biblical  questions,  apologetics,  and  the  history  of  dogma, 


in  the  endeavor  to  reconcile  the  doctrines  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  with  the  conclusions  of  modern  science, 
replace  the  authority  of  the  church  by  purely  subjective 
criteria  ;  — so  called  officially  bv  Pope  Pius  X. 
mod'ern  ist  (mbd'er-nlst),  n.  1.  A  modern.  Obs. 

2.  An  admirer  of  modern  ways,  fashions,  schools  of 
thought,  etc.  ;  in  the  18th  century,  one  who  maintained 
the  superiority  of  modern  literature  to  ancient. 

3.  An  advocate  of  the  teaching  of  modern  subjects,  as 
modern  languages,  in  preference  to  the  ancient  classics. 

mo-der'ni-ty  (mS-dGr'nT-tl),  n.  ;  pi.  -ties  (-tlz).  Modern¬ 
ness  ;  something  modern.  Walpole. 

mod  ern-i-za'U0n(m5d/er-m-za'sh?l»;  -ni-za'shun),  n.  Act 
of  modernizing,  or  making  modern  in  style  ;  state  of  being 
modernized  ;  act  or  process  of  conforming  to  modern  modes 
of  thinking  or  acting  ;  a  modernized  version,  as  of  a  play, 
mod'ern  ize  (mod'er-niz),  v.  t.;  mod'ern-ized  (-nizd); 
mod'ern-iz'ing  (-niz'Tng).  [Cf.  F.  moderniser.]  To  ren¬ 
der  modern  ;  to  adapt  to  modern  persons  or  things ;  to 
cause  to  conform  to  recent  or  present  usage  or  taste ;  as, 
to  modernize  a  text,  i.  e.,  to  change  its  spelling  and  lan¬ 
guage  to  modern  forms  and  expressions ;  to  modernize 
spellings,  i.  e.,  to  substitute  modern  forms  for  them, 
mod'ern  ize,  v.  i.  To  adopt  modern  ways,  or  the  like.  R. 
mod'ern  iz  er  (-nlz'er),  n.  One  who  modernizes, 
mod'ern-ness,  n.  Quality  or  state  of  being  modern;  re¬ 
centness;  novelty;  modernity.  M.  Arnold. 

mod'est  (mbd'fist),  a.  [L.  modestus ,  fr.  modus  measure  : 
cf.  F.  modeste.  See  mode.]  1.  Well-behaved  ;  orderly  ; 
gentle  Obs. 

2.  Placing  a  moderate  or  low  estimate  on  one's  own 
capabilities  or  merits;  not  forward,  bold,  boastful,  or 
presumptuous  ;  rather  retiring  than  pushing  one’s  self  for¬ 
ward  ;  not  obtrusive;  as,  a  modest  youth  ;  a  modest  man. 

3.  Evincing,  or  arising  from,  modesty  in  the  actor,  author, 
or  speaker  ;  not  showing  presumption  ;  not  excessive  or 
extreme ;  moderate,  as  in  amount ;  unpretentious  in  ap¬ 
pearance  or  style ;  as,  a  modest  request ;  modest  joy  ;  a 
modest  mansion  ;  a  modest  income. 

4.  Observing  the  proprieties  of  sex  ;  not  unwomanly  in  act 
or  bearing  ;  free  from  undue  familiarity,  indecency,  or 
lewdness ;  decent  in  speech  and  demeanor ;  —  said  of  a 
woman  ;  hence,  chaste  in  thought  and  conduct ;  —  said 
also  of  men  ;  of  apparel,  decent;  seemly. 

Mrs.  Ford,  the  honest  woman,  the  modest  wife.  Shak. 

The  blushing  beauties  of  a  modest  maid.  Dryden. 
Syn.  —  Reserved,  unobtrusive,  diffident,  bashful,  coy; 
decent,  becoming,  chaste,  virtuous.  See  shy. 

—  mod'est-ly,  adv.  —  mod'est  ness,  n. 
mod'es-ty  (-Ss-tT),  n.  [L.  modestia :  cf.  F.  modestie.  See 
modest.]  1.  Quality  or  state  of  being  modest ;  specif.  : 
a  Moderateness  ;  moderation  ;  freedom  from  excess  or 
exaggeration  ;  self-control ;  clemency.  Obs.  or  R. 

An  excellent  play  .  set  down  with  as  much  modesty  as 
cunning  Shak. 

Modesty  is  imposed  on  its  extravagance  ./  Martineuu. 
b  That  temper  which  accompanies  a  moderate  estimate  of 
one’s  own  worth  and  importance ;  absence  of  self-asser¬ 
tion,  arrogance,  or  presumption  ;  proper  reserve  respect¬ 
ing  one’s  own  merit  or  ability,  c  Deferential  feeling ; 
also,  shame  or  confusion.  Obs.  Ox/.  E.  D.  d  Proper 
delicacy  regarding  the  person  and  the  sexual  relation  ; 
purity  of  thought  and  manner  ;  due  regard  for  propriety 
in  speech  or  action. 

Her  blush  is  guiltiness,  not  modesty.  Shak. 

e  Unpretentious  or  moderate  character;  as,  the  modesty 
of  his  home  or  income. 

2.  Short  for  modesty  piece.  Obs. 

Syn.  —  Bashfulness,  humility,  diffidence,  shyness, 
mod '1  cum  (mbd'T-kwm),  n.  [L.,  neut.  of  modicus  mod¬ 
erate,  fr.  modus.  See  mode.]  1.  A  little  ;  a  small  quan¬ 
tity  or  portion  ;  a  limited  amount  or  supply.  44  Modicums 
of  wit.”  Shak. 

Iler  usual  modicum  of  beer  and  punch.  Thackeray 

2.  A  small  person,  esp.  a  woman.  Humorous.  Obs. 
mod'i-fi  a  ble  (m5d'T-fI/d-b’l),  a.  [From  modify  ]  Ca¬ 
pable  of  being  modified  ;  liable  to  modification.  —  mod'i- 
fi  a  bil'i  ty  (  bTi'T-tT^  mod'i  li  a  ble  ness,  n. 

mod  i-fi  ca'tion  (-fT-ka'slmn),  n.  [Ci  F.  modification,  L. 
modificutin  a  measuring.  See  modify.]  Act  of  modifying, 
or  state  of  being  modified;  modified  form  or  condition  ; 
state  as  modified  ;  specif. :  a  Limitation  ;  qualification  ; 
a  limitation  or  restriction,  b  Alteration  or  change  of  a 
partial  character;  state  of  being  so  altered,  or  result  of 
such  alteration ;  a  modified  form,  c  Scots  Law.  The 
action  of  awarding  or  decreeing  something  done  or  paid 
in  settlement;  esp.,  a  decree  of  a  teind  court  awarding  a 
suitable  stipend  to  a  minister,  d  Philol.  Umlaut ;  muta¬ 
tion.  e  Philos.  A  mode  of  being.  See  mode,  n.,  6. 
mod'i  fi-ca  tive  (m5d'T-fT-ka-tTv),  a.  Modifying  or  quali¬ 
fying.  —  n.  That  which  modifies  or  qualifies,  as  a  word, 
mod'i  li  ca  to  ry  (-ka'to-rT),  a.  Tending  or  serving  to 
modify  ;  modifying.  Mar  Muller. 

mod'i-fy  (-fi),  V.  t. ;  mod'i-fied  (-fid)  ;  mod'i-fy'ing  (-fi'- 
Tng).  [F.  modifier ,  L.  modificare ,  modificari ;  modus  limit 
-f-  -ficare  (in  comp.)  to  make.  See  mode;  -fy.]  1.  To  keep 
within  bounds  ;  to  limit ;  also,  to  mitigate  ;  assuage.  Obs. 
2  To  limit  or  reduce  in  extent  or  degree  ;  to  moderate; 
qualify  ;  lower. 

He  modifies  his  first  severe  decree.  Dryden. 

3.  To  differentiate  into,  or  diversify  by,  different  forms  ; 
to  vary  ;  — now  merged  in  sense  4. 

4-  To  change  somewhat  the  form  or  qualities  of  ;  to  alter 
somewhat  ;  a6,  to  modify  a  contrivance  adapted  to  some 
mechanical  purpose  ;  to  modify  the  terms  of  a  contract. 

5  In  technical  senses  :  a  Scots  Law.  To  award  or  decree 


model.  +  meddle.  [Ohs.  I 
mode'lesB,  a.  1.  Unmeasured.  | 
2.  Devoid  of  mode  ;  —  used  in 
mystical  writings. 

—  mode'less  ness,  n. 
mo-del'iar  (mfi-dBKyrir),  n. 
IKannrese  modaliga  chief,  or 
Tamil  muda/i  first.  The  pi.  mu- 
daliydr  is  a  title  in  Ceylon.]  A 
headman  ;  a  chief  :  a  chief  mil¬ 
itary  officer.  Ceylon. 
modeling,  or  modelling,  board. 
hounding.  A  board  used  to 
shape  a  loam  mold, 
modeling,  or  modelling,  plane.  A 
small  plane,  usually  from  one  to 
five  inches  in  length,  and  from  a 

?uarter  to  two  inches  in  width, 
or  planing  rounded  objects. 


modeling,  or  modelling,  wax. 

Beeswax  melted  with  a  little 
Venice  turpentine,  or  other  res¬ 
inous  material,  and  tinted  with 
coloring  matter,  usually  red,— 
used  in  modeling.  lels.l 

mod'el  ist,  n.  A  makerof  mod-| 
mod'el  ize.  r.  t.  To  model  :  to 
form  hv  a  model;  organize;  also, 
to  exemplify  ns  a  model.  <)bs. 
mo-del'lion  Yar.  of  mo  pillion  . 
mod'e  na(m5d'?!-nri),  n.  (  From 
Modena,  in  Italy.  |  A  deep  pur¬ 
ple  color. 

Mod  e  nese'  ( m  8  d '  P  -  n  e  z'  ; 
-ncs').  a.  lit.  Modenese .]  Of 
or  pertaining  to  Modena  or  its 
inhabitants.  —  n.  sing,  tf  pi.  A 
native  or  inhabitant  of  Modena. 


moder.  mother,  mauther. 
mod'er,  V.  t.  (Cf.  F.  modtlrer.] 
To  moderate  ;  check.  Obs. 
mod'er-a-ble.  a.  [L.  modera- 
bilisA  Moderate.  Obs. 
mod'er-ance.  n.  [OF.,  or  LL. 
moderantia. ]  Moderation.  Obs. 
mod'er-ant  ( mfid'fr-dnt),  n. 
IL.  moderans ,  antis ,  p.  pr.J 
That  which  moderates  ;  a  mod¬ 
erating  thing  or  substance 
mod'er-ant-ism  ( -Tz’m),  n.  fF. 
woderan/ismt .)  Moderateness  ; 
specif.,  F.  Hist.,  the  principles 
of  the  moderate  pnrty  in  poli¬ 
tics  —  mod'er-ant-iat, n.  [ate.  I 
mod'er-ate  ly.  adv.  of  MODBlt-| 
mod'er  ate  ness.  n.  See  -ness. 
mod  er-a'tion-ist,  n.  An  advo¬ 


cate  of  moderation  ;  specif.,  one 
favoring  moderation  in  drinking 
rather  than  total  abstinence, 
mod 'er-at  ism(mbd'?r-!T-t Tz’m ), 
n.  Moderation  in  doctrines  or 
opinions  ;  the  opinions  or  policy 
of  any  sect  or  party  called 
“  Moderate.”  —  mod'er-at-ist.  n. 
mod  e-ra'to  ( mfid't-rd'Mi),  a. 
adv.  (It.]  Music.  At  a  moder¬ 
ate  tempo  ;  moderately, 
moderator  lamp.  See  modf.ra- 
TOR,  2. 

rood'er-ator-ship,  n.  See -ship. 
mod  er-a'trix.  ».  1 1,  ]  Also 

mod'er  a  tress.  moderatrice.  A 
female  moderator.  Of>*. 
modere  +  moder,  mother. 
moderkirke.  n.  [See  mother; 


kirk.J  A  mother  church.  Obs. 
moderless  ^motherless. 
mo-der'nall,  a.  Modern.  Obs. 
mod'ern-er.  n.  A  modern.  Rare 
mo-der'ni-cide  (mf  -dflr'nT-gTd), 
ii .  See  -riDK,  1  Nonce  Word. 
mod'ern-ly,  adv  of  modern  ; 
specif.  ;  a  In  modern  times 
Now  Rare.  Milton,  b  In  a  mod¬ 
ern  manner.  (csty.  Obs.  I 

rood'est-less.  a.  Lacking  mod-| 
mod'est-y,  r.  t.  To  let  slip  for 
modesty ’s sake.  Nonce  fTse.  Obs. 
modesty  piece  A  narrow  piece 
of  lace  worn  hv  a  woman  over 
the  bosom  with  a  low-necked 
bodice.  Obs. 

modewart.  +  moldwarp. 
modi  +  moody. 


mod^-a'tion  ( m&d'l-a'flhifn ),  n 
[LL.  modifitio.)  Lair  A  lormer 
duty  payable  on  every  tierce  of 
wine.  Png. 

mo-dlc'i-ty  (mC-dTs'f-tT),  n. 
[LL.  modicitas ;  cf.  F.  modici- 
te.)  Moderateness.  Obs. 
mo-dif'i-ca  ble  (mi5-dif'Y-k<i- 
b’l\  a.  Modifiable.  —  mo-dlf'l- 
ca-bil'i  ty  (-Ml'T-tT),  n. 
mod 'i-fl  cand',  n  IL.  modifiran- 
dus,  gerundive  oi  modificare.'] 
That  which  is  to  be  modified 
mod'i-fl-cate,  »\  t.  (See  modify.] 
To  qualify  ;  modify  ;  restrict ; 
differentiate.  O1  s. 
mod'i-fl-ca  tor(-kS't?r), n.  IL. 
A  modifier.  (modifies, 

mod'i-fl  er  (-fi'Sr),  n.  One  that 


it  I 


food,  foot ;  out,  oil ;  chair  ;  go  ;  sing,  iqk  ;  then,  thin ;  nature,  verdure  (250) ;  K  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144) ;  boN  ;  yet ;  zli  —  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Guide. 

Full  explanations  of  Abbreviations,  Signs,  etc.,  immediately  precede  the  1  ocabulary. 
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dfi  something  to  be  done  or  paid,  esp.  the  stipend  of  a  par¬ 
ish  minister,  b  Gram.  To  limit  or  restrict  the  meaning 
of;  to  qualify,  c  Philol.  To  change  by  umlaut,  d  Philos. 
To  determine  the,  or  a  particular,  mode  of.  See  mode,  n. ,  C. 
Syn.  —  See  qualify. 

mo  dil'llon  (mft-dll'yftn),  n.  [F.  modillon ,  It.  modiglione .] 
Arch.  The  enriched  block  or  horizontal  bracket  generally 
found  under  the  corona  of  the  cornice  of  the  Corinthian 
and  Composite  entablature,  and  sometimes,  in  a  less  orna¬ 
mented  form,  in  the  Ionic  and  other  orders.  See  order, 
n.,  TUust. 

mo-dl'o-lus  (mS-di'o-lus),  n. ;  pi.  -oli  (-11).  [L.,  a  small 
measure,  dim.  of  niodius  the  Roman  corn  measure.]  Anat. 
The  central  bony  column  in  the  cochlea  of  the  ear.  —  mo- 
di'o  lar  (Aar),  a. 

modish  (mod'Tsh),  a.  According  to  the  mode,  or  prevail¬ 
ing  style ;  observing  the  fashion  ;  conformed  to  the 
fashion  ;  fashionable  ;  as,  a  modish  dress  ;  a  modish  feast. 
Dryden.  44  Modish  forms  of  address.”  Barrow.  —  mod'- 
lsh  ly.  adv.  —  modish- ness.  n. 

II  mo  diste'  (modest'),  n.  [F.  See  mode  ;  cf.  modist.] 
One,  esp.  a  woman,  who  makes,  or  deals  in,  articles  of 
fashion,  esp.  of  the  fashionable  dress  of  ladies  ;  a  dress¬ 
maker  or  milliner. 

Mo'doc  (moM5k),  n.  One  of  a  small  tribe  of  Lutuamian 
Indians,  formerly  dwelling  m  northeastern  California,  but, 
after  a  long  series  of  wars  with  the  whites,  placed  part 
upon  the  Klamath  reservation  in  Oregon,  part  upon  the 
Quapaw  in  Oklahoma. 

mod'll  lar  (m5d!n-lar),  a.  [See  module.]  1.  Arch.  Of  or 
pertaining  to  a  module. 

2.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  modulus. 

modular  equation,  Math .,  a  relation  connecting  the  moduli 
A  and  *  when  elliptic  functions  of  argument  u  and  modulus 
k  are  used  to  express  other  elliptic  functions  of  argument 
u/ M  and  modulus  A,  where  M  is  called  the  multiplier.  —  m. 
function,  Math.)  a  uniform  function  M ,  such  that  an  alge¬ 
braic  equation  connects  M(z)  and  ^(^777/)  1  where  a,  b,  c. 


d  are  integers  and  ad  —bc  =  1. 

mod'll  late  (m5d'u-lat),  v.  t. ;  -u-lat'ed  (-lat'fid) ;  -u-lat'- 
ing  (-lat'Tng).  [L.  modulatns ,  p.  p.  of  modulari  to  meas¬ 
ure,  to  modulate,  fr.  modulus  a  small  measure,  meter,  mel¬ 
ody,  dim.  of  modus.  See  mode.]  1.  To  form  or  adjust  to, 
or  regulate  by,  a  certain  proportion  ;  to  temper  ;  to  soften  ; 
to  tone  down. 

2.  To  tune  to  a  certain  key  or  pitch  ;  to  vary  or  inflect  in 
tone  ;  to  give  tune  to ;  as,  to  modulate  the  voice  in  reading. 

3.  To  sing  or  intone. 

4.  Music.  To  make  transition  to  (a  note)  in  sounding  a 
series  of  notes.  Obs. 

mod'u  late,  v.  i.  Music,  a  To  pass  by  regular  chord 
progression  from  one  key  or  tonality  into  another,  or  from 
one  mode  to  another,  b  To  pass  by  regular  melodic  pro¬ 
gression  from  one  note  to  another. 

mod  u  lation  (-la'shon),  n.  [L.  modulatio:  cf.  F.  modu¬ 
lation.']  1.  Act  of  modulating,  or  state  of  being  modu¬ 
lated  ;  specif.  :  a  A  forming  according  to  a  certain  propor¬ 
tion  ;  a  tempering  or  toning  down,  b  Inflection  or  varying 
of  the  voice  musically  ;  variation  of  key  or  pitch  ;  a  partic¬ 
ular  intonation  or  inflection  of  the  voice,  c  A  singing  or 
making  of  music  ;  a  melody  or  musical  sound. 

2.  Music,  a  See  mode,  i  a  (2).  b  Act  or  process  of 
changing,  in  the  course  of  a  piece,  from  one  key  to  an¬ 
other  ;  a  shifting  of  tonality  so  that  the  succeeding  tones 
center  upon  anew  keynote  ;  art  of  transition  from  one  key 
to  another,  esp.  of  transition  without  a  break  in  the  melody 
or  chord  succession.  A  modulation  is  in  general  effected 
by  introducing  a  tone  of  the  new  key  which  is  foreign  to 
the  original.  It  is  passing  or  transient  unless  carried  to  a 
cadence  in  the  newkey,  when  it  is  called 
final.  The  simplest  modulations  are  those  S 
to  the  keys  of  the  dominant  or  subdomi¬ 
nant  of  the  original  key,  or  to  the  rela-  f 
tive  minors  of  these  three  keys,  as  from 
C  major  to  G  or  F  major,  or  to  E,  D,  or  m 
A  minor.  Modulation  is  a  most  import¬ 
ant  resource  for  securing  melodic  and  r 
harmonic  variety. 

3.  Melodious  use  of  language,  esp.  in 

writing.  “ 

4.  Arch.  The  determination  of  propor-  t 

tions  in  a  classic  order  by  means  of  the 
module,  or  unit,  of  length.  1 

mod'u-lator  (m&Fu-la'tSr),  n.  [L.] 

1.  One  that  modulates.  Derham.  « 

2.  Music.  A  chart  indicating  the 
relations  both  of  the  essential 
tones  of  a  scale  and  of  the  scale 
to  its  related  scales. 

mod'u  la-to-ry  (m5d/u-ld-t$-rT), 
a.  Music.  Of  or  pertaining  to 
modulation. 

mod'ule  (m5djH),  n.  [F.,  or  L. 
modxdus  a  small  measure,  dim. 
of  modus.  See  mode;  cf.  model, 
modulus,  mold  matrix.]  1.  Meas¬ 
ure  ;  compass  ;  capacity.  Obs. 


DOH1 

TE 

ta  le 
LAH 
la  se  se 
SOH 
sa  ba  fe 
FAH 
ME 

ma  re 
RAY 
ra  de 

DOH 


Modulator.  2,  ns  used  in  the 
Tome  Sol-fa  System,  giv¬ 
ing  the  essential  notes 
(DOH.  AM  )  , ME, etc.). with, 
at  the  right,  their  sharps 
(de,  re.  etc.),  and,  at  the 
left,  their  flats  (ra.  ma, 
etc  ), and. outBide  the  lines, 
the  initials  of  the  notes  in 
related  scales,  at  the  right 
those  of  the  dominant  — 
f(ah).  a(oh).  etc.,  —  at  the 
left  those  of  the  subdom- 
inant  —  a(oh),  l(ah),  etc 


modlllche.  +  moodily 
Mo'din  ( mO'dYn).  Bib 
Modi'ola  (mn-dl'0-la),  n 
[NL  ,  fr.  L.  modiolus.  See  modi 
olus.  )  Xobl.  A  genus  of  sea  mus¬ 
sels  closely  allied  to  Mytilus. 
modlr.  +  mother. 
modirhede.  +  motherhead 
Mod' is h,  Lady  Betty  (mOd'Tsh). 
In  Cibber’s  “  The  Careless  Hus¬ 
band,”  a  charming  coquettish 
lady  of  fashion,  who  flirts  with 
Lord  FoDpington,  but  really 
loves  Lora  Morelove. 
mod'lit  (mdd'tst),  n.  A  fol¬ 
lower  of  the  fashion, 
mo'di-us  (mO'dT-ws),  n. ;  pi. 
modi  1  (-TV  [ L.  1  1.  See  meas¬ 
ure,  Table. 

2.  Class.  Archseol.  A  tall,  cylin¬ 
drical  headdress  like  that  char¬ 
acteristic  in  figures  of  Cybele. 
mo'di-warp.  Obs.  or  dial.  Eng. 
var.  of  moldwabp. 

||  mo'do  et  for'ma.  [L  ]  In 
manner  and  form, 
mo'dre.  +  mother. 
Mo'dred(mO'drPd),  n.  A  knight 
of  the  Round  Table,  the  rebel¬ 


lious  nenhew  of  King  Arthur. 
He  was  slain  in  battle 
mods,  n.  /'/.  Short  for  modera¬ 
tions  See  MODERATION,  4 
C  'allot! 

mod'u-lant  (mbd^fl-ldnt),  n.  [L 
modulans,  - antis' '  p  pr.]  That 
which  modulates, 
mod'u-late.  a.  Modulated, 
mod'u-la-tive  (mbd'fl-lfl-tTv),  a. 
Serving  to  modulate.  —  modula- 
tive  accent.  =  musical  acc  ent. 
mod'ule.  v.  t.  [See  module,  n., 
modulate.]  To  model  ;  also, 
to  modulate,  as  in  singing.  Obs. 
mod'ul-et.  n.  A  little  model.  Obs. 
mod'ul-ize,  v.  t.  To  model :  also, 
to  regulate  or  organize.  Obs. 
mo'dum-ite  (mO'ddbm-Tt),  n. 
[From  Modum ,  Norway  ]  Min. 
=  SKUTTERUDITE. 

modur  -fr  moth kr. 

mo'dus  de  ci  man'di  (d?s'Y- 
I  m&n'dl).  [L.]  See  Monus.  2  c. 
II  mo'dus  o'pe-ran'di  (fip'P- 
rftn'dT).  [ L.]  Manner  or  mode 
|  of  operating  or  working. 

II  mo'dus  po'nens.  (L  ]  Lome. 

I  A  mode  of  reasoning  from  a  ny- 


2.  A  plan  or  design  on  a  small  scale ;  also,  a  represents 
tion,  as  a  plastic  one,  usually  on  a  small  scale.  Obs. 

3.  An  empty  representation  ;  a  mere  image.  Poetic.  Obs. 

This  counterfeit  module.  Shah. 

4.  A  model  or  exemplar  ;  pattern.  Poetic.  Obs. 

5.  A  standard  or  unit  of  measurement ;  specif.,  one  hundred 
liters  per  second,  the  legal  Italian  unit  of  flowing  water. 

6.  Arch.  The  size  of  some  one  part,  as  the  diameter  or 
semidiameter  of  the  base  of  a  shaft,  taken  as  a  unit  of 
measure  by  which  the  proportions  of  the  other  parts  of  a 
classical  or  nonclassical  composition  are  regulated.  Gen¬ 
erally,  for  columns,  the  semidiameter  is  taken,  and  divided 
into  a  certain  number  of  parts,  called  minules  (see  minute, 
n.,  4),  though  often  the  diameter  is  taken,  and  any  dimen¬ 
sion  is  said  to  be  so  many  modules  and  minutes  in  height, 
breadth,  or  projection. 

7.  Numis.  Diameter. 

8.  Math.  =  modulus.  Rare. 

9.  Gearing.  The  pitch  diameter  of  a  gear  wheel  in  milli¬ 
meters  divided  by  the  number  of  teeth. 

10.  a  A  device  used  for  measuring  the  flow  of  water,  or 
for  delivering  a  fixed  volume  of  water,  as  in  irrigation,  con¬ 
sisting  essentially  of  an  orifice  with  a  gate  or  other  contriv¬ 
ance  upstream  to  hold  the  water  at  a  fixed  height  above  the 
opening,  b  The  volume  discharged  by  such  a  device. 

mod'u-lus  (m5dMi-l«s),  n. ;  L  pi.  -li  (-11).  [L.,  a  small 
I  measure.  See  module,  n.J  1.  Arch.  —  module,  0.  Obs. 

2.  A  real  positive  quantity,  numerical  or  physical,  that  ex¬ 
presses  the  measure  of  some  function,  property,  or  effect, 
as  of  elasticity,  strength,  efficiency,  etc.,  esp.  under  unit 
conditions  ;  —  often  denoted  by  /a  or  M. 

3.  Math,  a  The  absolute  value  of  a  complex  number  a  -f-  ib, 
written  |  a  -f-  16  |  and  equal  to  -|-  V<i2+52-  Geometrically 
it  is  the  line  segment  from  the  origin  (or  zero  point)  to  the 
point  a  -f-  ib.  b  Theory  of  Numbers.  See  residue,  n.,  2. 

4.  A  standard  or  norm. 

5.  [<V7/l]  [NL.]  A  genus  of  tienioglossate  gastropods  of 

tropical  seas  having  no  siphon  and  a  depressed  trochiform 
shell  with  a  strongly  toothed  columella.  It  constitutes  a 
family,  Mo  du'li  ddB  <m$-du'lT-de). 

modulus  of  a  machine,  the  efficiency  of  a  machine.  See  ef¬ 
ficiency,  2.  —  m.  of  a  matrix,  the  corresponding  determi¬ 
nant. —  m.  of  an  elliptic  integral  or  function,  the  multiplier 
k  in  Legendre’s  elliptic  integral  of  the  first  kind  F  (<b,k)  = 
ji  —  m.  of  an  imaginary.  Math.,  the  real  posi- 

r<t>  a<p _ .  tive  ratio  of  the  imaginary  to  a  root  of  1. 

J 0  Vflllfcisin2^  m -°f  a  section,  Engin .,  a  function  of  the. 

^  dimensions  of  the  section  proportional 
to  the  moment  of  resistance  of  the  section  (  W.  C.  Unwin). 
It  is  equal  to  the  moment  of  inertia  (about  the  neutral 
axis)  of  a  section  subjected  to  bending,  divided  by  the  dis¬ 
tance  of  the  farthest  stressed  fiber  from  the  neutral  sur¬ 
face.  —  m.  of  a  system  of  logarithms.  Math.,  the  constant  ratio 
of  any  logarithm  in  that  system  to  the  natural  logarithm  of 
the  same  number.  —  m.  of  cubic  compressibility,  Mech.,  the 
ratio  of  the  (intensity  of)  stress  to  the  volume  strain 
(change  of  volume  divided  by  total  volume)  produced  by 
it.  —  m.  of  elasticity.  See  elasticity,  n.,  1.  Besides  the 
common  modulus  of  elasticity  (Young’s  modulus),  the  mod¬ 
ulus  of  rigidity,  modulus  of  cubic  compressibility,  and  Pois¬ 
son's  ratio  are  also  moduli  of  elasticity ,  but  are  not  com¬ 
monly  so  called.  —  m.  of  linear  transformation,  the  square  of 
the  aeterm inant  whose  constituents  are  the  coefficients 
taken  as  they  stand  in  the  equations  of  transformation.— 
m.  of  resilience.  See  resilience,  //..  2.  —  m.  of  rigidity.  Mech. 
=  coefficient  of  rigidity.—  m.  of  rupture,  Mech.,  the  meas¬ 
ure  of  the  force  which  must  be  applied  longitudinally  in 
order  to  produce  rupture.  As  determined  experimentally 
its  value  in  pounds  per  square  inch  is  taken  to  be  eighteen 
times  the  load  in  pounds  required  to  break  a  horizontal  bar 
of  the  material  one  inch  square  and  supported  at  two 
points  one  foot  apart,  the  load  being  at  the  midway  point. 
—  m.  of  transverse  elasticity.  =  COEFFICIENT  OF  RIGIDITY. 

mo'dus  (mo'dfts),  n.  ;  pi.  modi  (-di).  [L.  See  mode.] 

1.  Mode  ;  manner. 

2.  a  Law,  The  immediate  manner  in  which  property 
may  be  acquired,  as  occupation  or  prescription.  See  title. 
b  Rom.,  Civil ,  ti-  Early  Eng.  Law.  The  manner,  mode, 
restriction,  or  enlargement  of  rights  under  which  the  in¬ 
strument  making  a  gift  or  conveyance  expressly  directs 
that  the  subject  of  the  gift  or  conveyance  shall  be  enjoyed  ; 
hence,  the  mode,  restriction,  or  the  like,  so  imposed,  or 
the  clause  in  which  it  is  expressed  Specif.:  (1)  The  clause 
in  a  will  or  other  instrument  making  a  gift  charging  some 
obligation  upon  the  enjoyment  of  the  gift  so  that  accept¬ 
ance  of  the  gift  assumes  the  obligation.  (2)  Formerly, 
in  conveyancing,  a  clause  by  which  the  estate  granted  was 
qualified  from  what  otherwise  would  have  been  granted. 
C  Eccl.  Law.  A  customary  mode  ( modus  decimandi)  of 
tithing  by  composition  instead  of  by  payment  in  kind. 

II  mo'dus  Vi  ven'di  (vi-vfin'di).  [L  ]  Mode,  or  manner,  of 
living;  hence,  a  temporary  arrangement  of  affairs  until 
disputed  matters  can  he  settled  ;  specif.,  a  temporary 
manner  of  conducting  themselves  in  regard  to  matters  in 
dispute  agreed  upon  by  convention  or  treaty  by  two  or 
more  states  pending  adjustment  of  the  matters. 

Mm'ra  (me'rd),  n.  ;  pt.  -r^e  (-re).  [L.,  fr.  Gr.  Motpa.] 

Gr.  Myth.  The  goddess,  or  a  goddess,  of  fate  or  destiny, 
who  gives  to  all  their  portion  of  good  or  of  evil.  Hence  in 
Homer  she  is  often  the  goddess  of  death.  See  fate,  n.,  4. 
Mcb  so-Goth'ic,  or  Mce  so-goth'ic  (me'sn-gSth'Tk),  a.  Of 


or  pertaining  to  the  Moeso-Goths  or  their  language.  —  n. 
The  form  of  Gothic  spoken  by  the  Mceso-Goths.  —  Maio- 
Gothic  alphabet,  a  composite  alphabet  based  on  the  Byzan¬ 
tine  uncials  of  the  4th  century,  constructed  about  350  a.  d. 
by  Ulfilas.  or  Wulflla,  for  his  translation  of  the  Gospels, 
mo  fette'  (mo-fSt'),  n.  [F. ;  cf.  It.  mofeta.]  Geol.  An 
emanation  from  the  earth  of  noxious  gas,  chiefly  carbon 
dioxide,  marking  the  last  stage  of  volcanic  activity  ;  also, 
the  opening  from  which  the  gas  issues, 
moff  (m5f),  n.  A  thin  silk  stuff  made  in  Caucasia, 
mo  fus'Sil  (mfc-fus'Tl),  n.  [Hind,  mufassal,  mufassil ,  fr. 
Ar.  mufaggal,  fr.  fa^ala  to  separate.]  In  India,  the 
provincial  or  rural  districts  ;  the  country, 
mog  (m5g),  v.  i.  &  t.  ;  mogged  (rnfigd) ;  mog'ging  (m5g'- 
Tug).  [Etym.  unknown.]  To  move  away  or  on  ;  to  go  off ; 
to  depart ;  to  move  slowly  and  steadily  ;  to  jog.  Dial. 
mog'i-  (mbj'T-),  mog'O-  (mog'S-).  [Gr.  with  difficulty, 
fioyos  labor.]  Combining  forms  signifying  difficult,  painful ; 
as,  mogi-  or  monograph ia  ;  y/ioiyiphonia,  difficulty  in  speech, 
mog  i-graph'i  a  (mOj'I-graf'T-a),  n.  [NL.  See  mogi-; 
-graph.]  Med.  Difficulty  in  writing;  writer’s  cramp. — 
mog  i  graph'ic  (  Tk),  a. 

mog  i-la'li  a  (  la'lT-dk  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  poytAaAo?  speak¬ 
ing  with  difficulty ;  /Aoyiv  with  difficulty  -f-  AaA tiv  to  speak.] 
Med.  Difficulty  in  speaking;  stammering. 

Mo  gul'  (mo-gQl'),  n.  [Per.  mughul ,a  Mongolian,  the  Great 
Mogul,  fr.  source  of  Mongol.]  1.  A  person  of  the  Mongo¬ 
lian  race  ;  specif.  :  a  One  of  the  Mongol  conquerors  of  In¬ 
dia  or  their  descendants,  b  A  follower  of  Genghis  Khan. 
2.  Hence:  [/.  c.]  a  A  great  personage ;  magnate;  autocrat, 
b  A  kind  of  white  plum,  c  A  mogul  locomotive.  See  loco¬ 
motive,  71.  d  pi.  Playing  cards  of  a  superior  grade.  Now  R. 
the  Mogul,  short  for  the  Great  Mogul. 

Mo  gul',  a.  Pert,  to  the  Moguls  or  their  empire  in  India, 
mo'hair'  (mo'hfir'),  n.  [Ar.  mukhayyar  a  kind  of  coarse 
camelot  or  haircloth.  Cf.  moire.]  l'  A  fine  camlet  made 
from  the  hair  of  the  Angora  goat,  or  an  imitation  of  such 
fabric,  now  usually  a  smooth  lustrous  one  of  wool  and  cot¬ 
ton  mixed;  also,  yarn  of  this  hair.  Cf.  alpaca,  3. 

2.  A  garment  of  this  fabric. 

3.  The  long  silky  hair  of  the  Angora  goat. 

4.  A  civilian  ;  —  a  soldier's  nickname.  Old  Slang. 

Mo  ham'med  an  (in6-h5m'6d-an),  a.  [From  Mohammed , 
fr.  Ar.  muhammad  praiseworthy,  highly  praised.]  Of  or 
pertaining  to  Mohammed,  or  the  religion  and  institutions 
founded  by  Mohammed. 

Mohammedan  calendar,  a  lunar  calendar  reckoning  from  the 
year  of  the  hegira,  622  a.  d.  Thirty  of  its  years  constitute 
a  cycle,  of  which  the  2d,  5th,  7th,  10th,  13th,  16th,  18th, 
21st,  24tn,  26th,  and  29tli  are  leap  years,  having  355  days  ; 
the  others  are  common,  having  354  days.  By  the  follow¬ 
ing  tables  any  Mohammedan  date  may  be  changed  into 
the  Christian  date, or  vice  versa,  for  the  years  1900-1935  a.  d. 

Months  of  the  Mohammedan  Year 


1  Muharram 

2  Safar  . 

3  Rabia  I  . . . 

4  Rabia  II.  . 

...  30 
....29 

_ 80 

. 29 

5  Jumada  I . 30 

6  Jumada  II . 29 

7  Rajab  ....  - 30 

8  Shaban . 29 

In  leap  year,  SO  days 

9  Ramadan . 30 

10  Shawwal . 29 

11  Zu’lkadah . 30 

12  Zu’lhijjah . 29* 

A.  11. 

A.  D. 

A  H. 

A.  D 

1317  begins 

May 

12.  1*!*9 

1330* 

begins  Oct.  17,  1917 

131 X 

M  ay 

1,  1900 

1337 

Oct  7,  1918 

131!  I* 

Apr 

20,  1 ! HI 1 

1.338* 

Sept.  26,  1019 

1320 

Apr. 

10,  1902 

1339 

Sept  15,  1920 

132  It 

Mar. 

30,  1903 

1340 

Sept.  4,  1921 

1322* 

Mar. 

18,  1904 

1341* 

Aug  24,  1922 

1323 

Mar 

\  1!NI5 

1342 

Aug  14,  1923 

1324 

Feb 

25,  1906 

1343 

Aug.  2,  11*24 

1325* 

Feb. 

14.  1907 

1344* 

July  22,  1925 

1326 

Feb. 

,  1908 

1345 

July  12,  1926 

1327* 

Jan 

2 

!,  1909 

1346* 

July  1,  1927 

1328 

Jan. 

13.  1910 

1347 

June  20.  1928 

1329 

Jan 

1911 

1348 

June  9,  11*29 

13’0* 

Dec. 

22,  1911 

1349* 

May  29,  1930 

1331 

Dec 

11,  1912 

1350 

Mnv  19,  1931 

].’!3 1 

Nov. 

3 

1,  1913 

1351 1 

Mav  7,  1932 

133.3* 

Nov. 

1 

),  1914 

1352* 

April  26,  1933 

1334 

Nov. 

9,  1915 

1.’153 

April  16,  1934 

1335 

Oct. 

28,  1916 

1354 

April  5,  1935 

•  Leap  year.  t  First  year  of  the  45th  cycle. 

X  First  year  of  the  46th  cycle 


The  following  general  rule  for  finding  the  date  of  com¬ 
mencement  of  any  Mohammedan  year  has  a  maximum 
error  of  a  day  :  Multiply  970,224  by  tne  Mohammedan  year, 
point  off  six  decimal  places,  and  add  621.5774.  The  whole 
number  will  be  the  year  a.  d.,  and  the  decimal  multiplied 
by  365  will  give  the  aay  of  the  year.  —  M.  Era,  the  era  in  use 
in  Mohammedan  countries.  See  era  ;  Mohammedan  cal¬ 
endar.— M.  year,  the  year  used  by  Mohammedans,  con¬ 
sisting  of  twelve  lunar  months  without  intercalation,  so 
that  they  retrograde  through  all  the  seasons  in  about  324 
years.  The  Mohammedan  era  begins  with  the  year  622 
a.  d.  (see  hegira),  the  first  day  of  the  Mohammedan  year 
1318  being  May  1, 1900,  according  to  the  Gregorian  calendar. 

Mo  ham'med  an,  n.  A  follower  of  Mohammed,  the  found¬ 
er  of  Islamism  ;  one  wrho  professes  Mohammedanism. 

Mo  ham'med-an  ism  (-Tz’m),  n.  The  religion,  doctrines, 
or  precepts,  of  Mohammed,  chiefly  contained  in  the  Ko¬ 
ran  ;  Islam. 

Mo  ham'med  an  lze  (-Iz),  v.t. ;  -ized  (-Izd)  ;  -iz'ing  (-iz'- 
Tng).  To  make  conformable  to  the  principles,  or  customs 
and  rites,  of,  or  to  convert  to,  Mohammedanism.  —  Mo- 
ham  med  an  i  za'tion  (-T-za'shun  ;  -i-za'shun),  n. 


pothetical  or  conditional  prem¬ 

ise,  according  to  which  if  the 
antecedent  be  affirmed  the  con¬ 
sequent  is  affirmed  ;  thus.  If  A 
is  true,  B  is  true  :  but  A  is  true  ; 
therefore,  B  is  true 
||  mo'dus  tol'lens.  [L.]  Logic. 
A  mode  of  reasoning  f  rom  a  con¬ 
ditional  proposition,  according 
to  which  if  the  consequent  be 
denied  the  antecedent  is  denied; 
thus,  If  A  is  true,  B  is  true  ;  hut 
B  is  false  ;  therefore  A  is  false, 
mod' wall '.  Obs.  form  of  wit- 
wall  or  woodwall. 
mody  moody. 
mod'y  (m6d'T),  a.  [From 
mode.]  Modish.  Obs- 
modvnesse.  i*  moodiness. 
modyre.  i*  mother. 
moe.  i*  mo,  mow,  grimace. 
Mo'ed  imfi'fd),  n.  fHeb.  mo'ed 
established  time,  holiday.]  See 
Mishna. 
moed.  mood. 
moeder.  +  mother. 
mo'el-line  (mfl'S-lYn),  n.  [F. 
moelle,  marrow,  fr  L.  medulla.] 
A  kind  of  unguent  for  the  hair. 


mo'el-lon  ((mr)'«Mf>n  ;  F.  mwP'- 
lftN'). «.  [F  ]  Rubble  maBonrr. 
Moe'so-Goth  ,  or  Moe'so-goth 
(meV'-gOth  )•  n.  See  Goth,  1 
Mo'eth  ( md'eth ).  Mb 
rnoevable  movable. 
moeve,  mofe.  moffe  +  move 
mof-fette'.  Ynr.  of  mofette 
mof'fle.  MUFFLE. 
mof'fle(m5f'’l).  Dial  Eng  var. 
of  M a ffi. k.  [niTES.I 

moffs  (mfifs).  n.  pi.  =  morph  i-| 
mo-fua'sil-it©.  n.  One  who  lives 
in  the  mofussil.  Anylo-lnd. 
mog.  4-  may,  a  male  relative, 
mog  Dial,  var  of  muo,  v 
mogador  gum,  mogadore  gum. 
etc.  [From  Mogador,  seaport  in 
Morocco.]  =  gum  mogador, 

GUM  MOGADORE,  etc. 

Mog-dad'  cof  fee  (mOg-dttd'). 
[Native  name  on  the  Senegal 
River.]  =  negro  cofkf.e. 
moget.  moghet  Vara,  of  mug- 
(;kt.  Obs  or  Dial.  Eng 
mog'gan  (mCg'rtn),  n.  Scot. 
1.  A  long  stocking  without  n 
foot :  a  stocking  ;  also,  a  closely 
fitting  knit  sleeve 


2  A  leg  ;  —  used  in  pi 
mog'gio  (mfid'jd),  u.  [It]  An 
old  Italian  dry  measure,  vary¬ 
ing  widely.  Hence,  a  land 
measure  (amount  of  land  on 
which  a  nioggio  of  seed  is  sown) 
See  measure.  Table 
mog'gy  (mtfg'Y).  ». ;  id.  -oiks 
(-Iz)  Dial,  or  Slang,  Eng  1  A 
co*v  or  calf  ;  —  a  pet  name 
2  A  slattern.  [of  Mogul. I 
Mo-ghal'  (mtf-g&K)  Rare  var.  | 
moghe.  moth;  mow,  a  heap 
of  grain. 

moght  +  m ought,  obs  or  dial 
nret.  of  MAY. 

Mo  ghul'.  Var.  of  Mogul 
mo  eig'ra-phv  (mu-jlg'ra-fY), 
n.  Mogierapnia 
mo-gil'a  lUm  (mfi-jYl'd-lYz’m), 
n.  Mogilalia 

mog  i  pho'ni-a  (mfij'Y-ffi'nY-d). 
n.  fNL  See  mogi-;  -phone.] 
Metl.  Difficulty  in  s  p  e  a  k  i  n  g  | 
caused  by  overuse  or  strain  of  1 
the  voice* 

mog  i-to'ci-a  (-t5'shY-d),  n. 
[NL.  ;  mogi-  -f  Gr  toko?  child¬ 


birth.)  Difficult  parturition, 
mo'go  (mO'gO),  n.  [Native 
name  ]  An  aboriginal  stone 
hatchet.  Australia 
mog'o-  (mOg'G-j  See  moo  1-. 
mog  o  graph'i-a  (-gr&f'l-d),  n. 
=  mogigraphia. 

Mogor  •]•  Mogul. 

Mograbl,  Mogrebbin,  Mogrebee, 
etc  Vars.  of  Maugkabek,  Mao* 

(i  RA  BIN 

mo'guey (niS'g?)  Var  oYmoki, 
a  raft 

mogul  type  See  locomotive,  n. 
Mo  gun'tine  (mfi-gfin'tYn),  a. 
Of  or  pert,  to  Moguntia,  now 
Mainz  (Mayence),  m  Germany- 
mo'ha  (mfi'ha),  n  [Cf-  F 
moha.]  Italian  millet. 
mo-ha'bat(mC-ha'bttt), n.  [Ar. 
mnhdbah,  lit ,  friendship,  re¬ 
spect.]  Moh am.  Law  A  trans¬ 
action  in  the  form  of  a  sale,  but 
which,  from  inadequacy  of 
price,  is  treated  in  law  as  a  gift. 
Moham  Abbr.  Mohammedan 
Mo-ham'med-ism  (mC-h&m'f d- 
Yz’m),n.  =  Mohammedanism 


ale,  senate,  care,  &m,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofa ;  eve,  $vent,  find,  reefint,  maker ;  Ice,  Ill ;  old,  6bey,  orb,  5dd,  s&ft,  connect ;  use,  unite,  urn,  up,  circas,  menu  ; 

||  Foreign  Word.  t  Obsolete  Variant  of.  +  combined  with.  =  equals. 


MOHAMMEDIZE 


1391 


MOLD 


Mo-ha've  (m$-ha'va),  n.  One  of  a  tribe  of  Yuman  Indians 
on  the  lower  Colorado  River,  in  Arizona  and  California 
They  are  self-supporting  agriculturists,  boatmen,  and  la¬ 
borers.  Physically  they  are  among  the  finest  of  the  Indians. 
Mo'hawk  (mo'hok),  n.  1  An  Indian  of  the  principal 
tribe  of  the  Iroquois  Confederacy,  formerly  occupying  the 
Mohawk  Valley,  New  York.  They  sided  with  the  English 
in  the  Revolutionary  War,  fleeing  to  Canada,  where  they 
have  since  resided.  They  are  now  prosperous  farmers. 

2.  The  language  of  the  Mohawks. 

3.  =  Mohock,  2.  Rare. 

Wo  hi'can  (mo-he'kan),  n.  One  of  a  tribe  of  Algonquian 
Indians  formerly  residing  in  Connecticut  and  eastern  New 
York.  The  Pequot  Indians,  of  whom  the  Mohegans  were  a 
rebel  band,  were  probably  a  division  of  the  Mohicans,  or 
Mohicans  .whose  main  seat  appears  to  have  been  originally 
along  the  Hudson.  There  are  still  some  mixed-blood  de¬ 
scendants  of  the  Mohegans  in  Connecticut, 
mo'ho  (mo'ho),  7i.  [NL.,  fr.  Hawaiian.]  a  [eo/).]  Zool. 

A  genus  of  Hawaiian  honey  eaters  having  pectoral  tufts  of 
yellow  feathers,  which  were  formerly  used  to  ornament  the 
state  robes,  b  A  bird  of  this  genus,  c  A  small  flightless 
extinct  Hawaiian  rail  ( Pennula  ecaudata).  d  An  extinct 
New  Zealand  gallinule  ( Notomis  mantelli).  See  Notornis. 
Mo'hock  (mo'hbk),  n.  1.  =  Mohawk,  J  &  2.  Obs. 

2.  One  of  certain  ruffians,  often  aristocrats,  who  in  gangs 
committed  outrages  in  the  London  streets  in  the  early 
part  of  the  18th  century, 
mohr  (raor),  n.  [Ar.  mor.~]  A  West  African 
gazelle  ( Gazella  mohr)  having  horns  on  which 
are  eleven  or  twelve  prominent  rings.  It  is 
one  of  the  species  which  produce  bezoar. 

Mohr  o  den'dronfmor'- 
$-dgu'drtfn),  n.  [NL., 
after  C.  T.  Mohr  (b. 

1824),  Amer.  botanist -}- 
Gr.  6«r Spot?  tree.]  Bot. 

A  small  genus  of  styra- 
caceou8  trees,  the  snow¬ 
drop  trees,  of  the  south¬ 
ern  United  Slates.  They 
have  large  white  bell¬ 
shaped  drooping  4-me- 
rous  flowers,  borne  in 
clusters  before  the  *  Mohr,  male, 

leaves  develop,  and  succeeded  by  dry  winged  fruits. 
Mohr’S  salt  (morz).  Chem.  Ferrous  ammonium  sulphate, 
Fe(NH4)2(S04)2'6H20,  a  light  green  crystalline  salt, 
mo'hur  (mo'hur),  n.  [Hind.,fr.  Per .mithur,  muhr,  a  gold 
coin,  a  seal,  seal  ring.]  A  gold  coin  long  in  circulation  in 
India,  usually  worth  something  over  $7,  but  varying.  The 
latest  one,  authorized  in  1835,  was  worth  $7,097  and  was 
legally  equal  to  fifteen  rupees. 

moi'der  (moi'der),  v.  t.  [Etym.  uncertain.]  Dial.  Eng. 
<C*  Scot.  1.  To  distract ;  perplex  ;  bother  ;  worry. 

2.  To  wrap  up  too  much  ;  to  smother  ;  crowd  ;  encumber. 

3.  To  toil ;  —  with  aivay. 

moi'dore  (moi'dor),  n.  [Pg.  moeda  d'ouro,  lit.,  coin  of 
gold.  Cf.  money;  aureate.]  See  coin. 
moi'e-ty  (moi'e-tT),  n.;pl.  -ties  (-ttz).  [F.  moitie,  L.  medie¬ 
tas, ,  fr.  medius  middle,  half.  See  mid,  a.  ;  cf.  mediate, 
midiety.]  1.  One  of  two  equal  parts  ;  a  half  ;  as,  a  moi¬ 
ety  of  an  estate,  of  goods,  or  of  profits  ;  the  moiety  of  a 
jury,  or  of  a  nation.  Shak. 

2.  An  indefinite  part  or  portion. 

3.  A  share  or  portion,  esp.  a  small  one.  Obs. 

4.  (One’s  better)  half.  Humorous.  Obs.  or  R. 

moil  (moil),  n.  Mining.  A  steel  bar,  varying  from  a  few 
inches  to  about  2£  feet  in  length,  sharpened  to  a  point  or  a 
chisel  end,  for  hand  use,  and  occasionally  used  instead  of 
a  pick  when  accuracy  of  cutting  is  required,  as  in  making 
hitches  for  timbers.  Cf.  gad,  3. 

moil  (moil),  v.  t.  ;  moilfd  (moild) ;  moil'ing.  [ME.  moil- 
len  to  wet,  OF.  moUlier ,  muiller,  F.  m outlier,  fr.  (assumed) 
LL.  molliare ,  fr.  L.  mollis  soft.  See  mollify.]  1.  To 
moisten  or  wet ;  to  daub  ;  to  make  dirty  ;  to  soil ;  Obs.,  to 
defile.  Obs.  or  Archaic  ci*  Dial. 

Thou  .  .  .  doest  thy  mind  in  dirty  pleasures  moil.  Spenser 

2.  To  tire  ;  weary  ;  worry  ;  torment.  Obs. 

3.  To  root ;  to  burrow  in.  Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 

moil,  v.  i.  1.  To  soil  one’s  self  in  the  mire  or  wet ;  to  lie 
or  wallow  (in  mire).  Obs. 

2.  To  work  hard,  sometimes  in  the  mire  or  wet ;  to  work 
with  painful  effort ;  to  labor  ;  toil ;  drudge. 

Now  he  must  moil  and  drudge  lor  one  he  loathes  Dryden 

3.  To  distress  one’s  self.  Obs.  except  Dial.  Eng.,  to  be 
fidgety,  restless,  or  confused  ;  to  worry. 

4.  To  burrow.  Obs. 

moil,  n.  1.  Hard  work ;  labor;  drudgery;  toil. 

Up  and  down  in  ceaseless  moil.  Whittier. 


2.  Disorder;  confusion;  turmoil ;  fig.,  trouble  ;  vexation. 

3.  Mud  ;  mire.  Dial.  Eng. 

4.  A  spot ;  a  defilement. 

The  moil  of  death  upon  them.  Mrs  Drowning 
II  moire  (mwar  ;  mor),  n.  [F.,  fr.  E.  mohair.]  Orig.,  a 
kind  of  watered  mohair  ;  later,  any  textile  fabric  to  which  a 
watered  appearance  is  given  in  calendering ;  a  watered  silk. 
II  rnoi  rd'  (mwa'ra';  mo'ra),  a.  [F.,  p.  p  of  moirer  to  wa¬ 
ter  (silk,  etc.).  See  moire.]  Watered,  having  a  watered 
or  clouded  appearance  ;  —  as  of  silk  or  metals. 
moi-r6' (mwa-ra/ ;  mo'ra),  v.  t.  ;  moi-reed'  (-rad';  -rad); 
moi-ree'ing  (-Tng).  Also  moire.  [F.  moiri.']  To  give  a 
watered  or  clouded  appearance  to  (a  surface).  Cf.  moire, 
n.,  and  moire  metallique. 

II  moi'rd'  (mwa'ra' ;  mo'ra),  n.  1.  A  watered,  clouded,  or 
frosted  appearance  on  textile  fabrics  or  metallic  surfaces. 
2.  Erroneously,  moire,  the  fabric. 

II  moire  antique'  (mwar'  aN'tek';  mor');  pi.  moirer  an¬ 
tiques  (mwar'-zaN'tek').  [F.J  A  superior  kind  of  thick 
silk  moire. 

II  moi'r6'  md'tallique' (mwa'ra'  ma'ta'lek';  mo'ra).  [F.] 
A  crystalline  or  frosted  appearance  produced  by  some 
acids  on  tin  plate;  also,  the  tin  plate  thus  treated. 

Mo'is  (mo'ez),  n.  pi.  A  group  of  tribes  of  primitive  culture 
inhabiting  the  highlands  between  the  Mekong  River  and 
the  coast  of  Anam.  They  are  dolichocephalic,  of  a  whitish 
complexion,  with  wavy  hair,  and  straight  eyes,  and  have  some 
cultural  traits  resembling  those  of  the  Malayan  peoples  They 
are  classed  as  Indonesian  or  Caucasoid  by  some  authorities, 
moist  (moist),  a.  [ME.  moiste ,  OF.  moiste ,  F.  moite ,  prob. 
fr.  L.  muccidus ,  for  mucidus,  moldy,  musty.  Cf.  mucus, 
mucid.]  1.  Slightly  or  moderately  wet ;  damp  ;  humid  ; 
not  dry  ;  of  the  eyes,  tearful ;  watery  ;  of  a  climate,  season, 
etc.,  rainy  ;  wet ;  as,  a  moist  air.  “  Moist  eyes.”  Shak. 

2.  Fresh,  or  new  ;  not  stale  ;  of  plants,  juicy  ;  not  dry  or 
withered.  Obs.  “  A  draft  of  moist  and  corny  ale.”  Chaucer. 

3.  Productive  of  moisture  or  water  ;  bringing  rain  or  wet ; 
containing  liquid,  as  water.  Obs. 

4.  Watery  ;  liquid.  Obs. 

5  Connected  or  accompanied  with  liquid  ;  specif.:  a  Ac¬ 
companied  with  tears.  Poetic.  “Our  moist  vows.” 
Milton,  b  Characterized  by  the  use  of  liquid,  as  a  proc¬ 
ess.  c  Characterized  by  the  discharge  or  exudation  of 
liquid  ;  as,  moist  eczema,  d  Suggestive  of  the  presence 
of  liquid  ;  —  said  of  sounds  heard  in  auscultation. 

Syn.  —  Moist,  damp,  dank,  humid.  Moist  often  suggests 
little  more  than  the  negation  of  dryness ;  it  applies  in 
general  to  that  which  is  but  slightly  wet ;  damp  frequently 
connotes  unpleasant  or  disagreeable  moisture  ;  dank,  pen¬ 
etrating  or  unwholesome  dampness  ;  as,  “  its  [the  chaise’s] 
moist  and  glistening  top,  and  its  splashing  wheels  ”  (Hair- 
thorne);  “  I  have  heard  Coleridge  talk,  with  eager  musical 
energy,  two  stricken  hours,  his  face  radiant  and  moist  ” 
( Canute) ;  a  moist  sponge  ;  “the air,  imprisoned  also,  close 
and  damp  ”  ( Milton ) ;  “  a  damp  day  and  a  chill  night  ”  ( H . 
James) ;  damp  sheets,  damp  stockings  ;  “  Is  it  physical  to 
walk  unbraced  and  suck  up  the  humors  of  the  dank  morn¬ 
ing  ?  ”  (Shak.) ;  “  The  dingle  was  wet  and  dank,  from  the 
dews”  (Borrow) ;  “  the  smell,  cold,  oppressive,  and  dank  ” 
(Shelley).  Humid  is  chiefly  poetical  or  scientific;  as,  “a 
rainbqw  .  .  .  with  all  its  humid  train  of  glory  ”  (Hazlitt)  ; 
“  an  idle  tongue,  a  humid  eye,  and  steps  luxurious  ” 
(Keats) ;  a  humid  condition  of  the  atmosphere.  Cf.  haze. 
moist  chamber,  Micros.,  a  small  covered  dish  or  compart¬ 
ment  which  is  kept  moist  to  facilitate  the  growth  of  mi¬ 
croorganisms  under  observation.  —  m.  color  or  colour,  a 
water-color  pigment  in  the  form  of  a  paste.  —  m.  gangrene. 
Med.  See  gangrene.  —  m.  sugar,  partially  refined  and  im¬ 
perfectly  crystallized  sugar  of  a  light  brownish  color  and 
a  slightly  sticky  feeling.  Eng.  —  m.  tetter,  Med.,  eczema, 
mois'ten  (mois'’n),  v.  t.  ;  mois'tened  (-’nd)  ;  mois'ten-ing. 

1.  To  make  moist  or  damp ,  to  wet  slightly  or  moderately. 

A  pipe  a  little  moistened  on  the  inside  Bacon 

2.  To  soften  by  making  moist ;  to  make  tender.  Obs.  <{*  R. 
It  moistened  not  his  executioner’s  heart  with  any  pity  Fuller. 

to  moisten  one’s  clay,  to  drink.  Humorous.  — *  to  m.  the  lips, 
throat,  etc.,  to  take  a  drink. 

mois'ten,  v.  i.  1.  To  produce  a  moist  condition  ;  to  wet. 

2  To  become  moist,  as  the  eyes, 
moist'lul  (moist'fcTol),  a.  Full  of  moisture.  Rare. 
mois'ture  (tnois'tur),  n.  [OF.  moistour,  F.  moiteur.'] 

1.  Quality  or  state  of  being  moist  or  damp  ;  moistnees  ;  a 

moderate  degree  of  wetness.  Obs.  Bacon. 

2  That  which  moistens  or  makes  damp  or  wet ;  exuding 
fluid  ;  liquid  in  small  quantity. 

All  mv  body’s  moisture 

Scarce  serves  to  quench  my  furnace-burning  heat  Shak. 

3.  The  liquid  part  of  a  body  ;  the  humors  believed  in  the 
Middle  Ages  to  be  inherent  in  living  things.  Obs. 

4.  A  noxious  dampness,  as  an  exhalation  or  exudation. 

5  Liquid.  Obs. 

moist'y  (mois'tl),  a.  1.  New;  not  stale.  Obs.  “  Moisty 
ale.”  Chaucer. 

2.  Moist;  wet;  as,  moisty  weather. 


mo-jar'ra  (mo-har'a),  n.  [Sp.]  Any  of  certain  basslike 
marine  fishes  (mostly  of  tropical  seas,  and  having  a  deep, 
compressed  body,  protractile  mouth,  and  large  silvery 
scales)  constituting  the  family  Gerridae,  as  Gerres  plurni- 
eri,  found  from  Florida  to  Brazil  and  used  as  food.  Also, 
anv  of  numerous  other  fishes  of  similar  appearance  but 
belonging  to  other  families,  Holocentridae,  Cichlidoe,  Chae- 
todontidae,  etc. 

moke  (mok),  n.  Slang  or  Dial,  a  A  donkey.  Thackeray. 
b  A  stupid  person  ;  a  dolt ;  a  donkey,  c  Ahorse. 
tralia.  d  A  negro.  U.  S.  e  Theat.  Slang.  More  fully 
musical  moke.  A  performer,  as  a  minstrel,  who  plays  on 
several  instruments. 

mo'ki  (mo'ke),  n.  [Maori.]  The  bastard  trumpeter  (La- 

tris  ciliaris).  New  Zealand. 

mo'ki,  n.  Also  mo'ki  hi  (mo'ke-he).  [Maori.]  A  kind 
of  Maori  raft  of  dried  bulrushes  ;  a  moguey. 
mo'ko  (mo'ko),  n.  [Maori.]  The  kind  of  tattooing  prac¬ 
ticed  among  the  higher  ranks  of  the  Maoris ;  also,  a  pat¬ 
tern  of  it.  —  v.  t.  To  tattoo  in  moko. 
mo'ko-mo  ko,  n.  [Maori.]  A  common  small  lizard  (Zy¬ 
goma  moco)  of  New  Zealand. 

mo'la  (mo'la),  n.  [L.  See  2d  mole.]  A  mass  of  fleshy  mat¬ 
ter  generated  in  the  uterus  ;  a  false  conception  ;  a  mole, 
mo'lar  (mo'lar),  a.  [L.  moles  mass.]  1.  Mech.  Of  or  pert, 
to  a  mass  of  matter  ;  —  said  of  the  properties  or  motions 
of  masses,  as  disting,  from  those  of  molecules  or  atoms. 

2.  Chem.  Of  or  pertaining  to,  or  containing,  a  mole,  or 
gram-molecular  weight ;  as,  the  molar  volume  (volume 
occupied  by  a  mole) ;  a  molar  solution  (one  containing  one 
mole  of  solute  to  the  liter).  A  decimolar  solution  contains 
one  tenth  of  a  mole,  and  a  centimolar  solution  one  hun¬ 
dredth  of  a  molt,  per  liter.  In  this  sense  also  molal. 
mo'lar  (mo'lar),  a.  [L.  molaris ,  fr.  mola  mill,  fr.  molere 
to  grind  in  a  mill.  See  mill  the  machine.]  1.  a  Having 
power  to  grind  ;  grinding  ;  as,  the  molar  teeth,  b  Of  or 
pertaining  to  the  molar  teeth.  See  molar,  n. 

2.  Med.  Pertaining  to,  of  the  nature  of,  or  characterized 
by,  a  mola,  or  uterine  mole  ;  as,  molar  pregnancy, 
molar  glands,  Anat.,  several  large  buccal  glands  opening 
into  the  mouth  by  ducts  opposite  the  last  molar  tooth. 

mo'lar,  n.  Anal,  d- Zool.  a  Also  molar  tooth.  A  tooth 
adapted  for  grinding  by  having  a  broad  rounded  or  flat¬ 
tened  (though  often  ridged  or  tnberculated)  surface  ;  spe¬ 
cif.,  in  mammals,  one  of  the  cheek  teeth  (usually  modified 
for  grinding  or  crushing)  behind  the  incisors  and  canines, 
broadly  including  the  premolars  (which  see),  but  more  ex¬ 
actly  restricted  to  the  posterior  pairs  (three  in  each  jaw  on 
each  side  in  man)  not  preceded  by  deciduous  teeth.  See 
dental  formula,  tooth,  b  A  process,  with  a  grinding 
surface,  on  the  inner  aspect  of  the  mandible  of  an  insect 
or  crustacean. 

mo  las  ses  (mo-l£s'gz  ;  -Tz),  n.  ;  pi.  molasses.  [Pg.  me- 
la?o,  fr.  L.  mellaceus  honeylike,  lioney-sweet,  mel,  mellis, 
honey;  cf.  Sp.  melaza ,  F.  melasse.  See  mellifluous.] 
1.  The  thick,  brown  or  dark-colored,  viscid  sirup  which 
drains  from  sugar  in  the  process  of  manufacture.  Ordi¬ 
narily  the  first  molasses  obtained  in  making  raw  sugar  is 
boiled  down  till  more  sugar  can  be  removed,  leaving  “seo- 
ond  molasses.”  This,  in  turn,  may  be  made  to  yield  a 
third  sugar,  and  “  third  molasses,”  an  impure  sticky  prod¬ 
uct  fit  only  for  the  manufacture  of  rum.  The  molasses 
called  in  the  trade  New  Orleans  molasses  is  lighter  and  of  a 
larger  sugar  content  than  that  called  Porto  Rico  molasses, 
which  has  a  rummy  flavor.  Cf.  treacle. 

Standard  molasses  is  molasses  containing  not  more  than  twenty- 
five  (25)  per  cent  of  water  nor  more  than  five  (5)  per  cent  of  ash. 

V.  S-  Dept.  Agric. 

2  A  sweet  sirup  from  vegetable  juice  or  sap;  as,  maple 
molasses.  Rare  or  Cofloq.,  U.  S. 

3.  An  alcoholic  liquor  made  from  molasses.  Obs.  Scot. 
mo-la've  (mo-la'va),  n.  [Sp.,  fr.  Tag.  molavin.]  A  large 

verbenaceous  timber  tree  ( Vi  lex  geniculala)  of  the  Philip¬ 
pine  Islands;  also,  its  durable  hard  yellow  wood,  which  is 
one  of  the  most  valuable  for  general  construction, 
mold,  mould  (mold),  n.  [ME.  moul,  prob.  confused  with 
mold  earth.  See  mold  to  become  moldy.]  1.  A  growth 
or  discoloration  produced  on  various  forms  of  organic 
matter,  esp.  when  damp  or  decaying.  It  is  caused  by  mi¬ 
nute  saprophytic  fungi,  chiefly  of  the  class  Phycomycetes 
and  order  Mucorales.  as  the  common  gray  mold  of  bread 
( Mitcor  mucedo).  Others,  as  the  common  green  cheese 
mold  ( Penicillium  crust deeum),  are  of  the  order  Aspergil- 
lales  of  the  Ascomycetes  ;  others  occur  among  the  Fungi 
Imperfecti,  and  may  be  only  conidial  stages  of  higher 
forms.  Cf.  mildew. 

2  A  mold  fungus. 

mold,  mould,  r.  i.  d- 1. ;  mold'ed  or  mould'ed  ;  mold'ino 
or  mould'ino.  [From  the  p.  p.  of  ME.  moulen  ;  cf.  Icel. 
tnygla  to  grow  musty,  mugga  drizzling  mist,  mugginess, 


Mo  ham'med-ize  (mC-hnm'ed- 
Iz).  v.  t.  =  Mohammedanize. 
—  Mo-ham  med  i-za'tion  (-Y-za'- 
eh/ui  ;  -T-z5 '-),«.  [moha.I 

mo'har  (mO'hdr).  Var.  of| 
mo'har,  n.  [Nepalese.  J  See  coin. 
mo-har'ra.  Var.  of  mo.iarka. 
Mo-har'ram.  Var.  of  Muhar- 
ram.  See  Mohammedan  cal¬ 
endar. 

II  mo'ha'tra'  (mfi/ft/_tra/'),  n.  [F. 
A  Sp.,  fr.  Ar.  mukhfitarah  risk.) 
Fr.  Lam.  A  usurious  transaction 
consisting  in  a  nominal  sale  of 
goods  at  a  certain  price  on  credit 
and  repurchasing  immediately 
at  a  less  price  for  ready  monev. 
Mo-hawk'i-an.  a.  [From  the 
Mohawk  River.  New  York.] 
f/eol.  Designating  the  middle 
division  of  the  American  Ordo¬ 
vician  (Lower  Silurian)  in  New 
York.  Also  n.  See  geology, 
Chart. 

Moh'dl.  Var.  of  Mahdi. 
nsohe.  f  mow,  may. 

Mo  he'gan  ( mC-he'gdfn),  n.  See 
Mohican. 
moher.  +  mohair 
Moh'mand  (md'mand), n.  One 
of  a  warlike  Pathan  people  of 
the  district  between  the  Kabul 
and  Swat  rivers  in  the  North¬ 
west  Frontier  Province  of  India 
mohn'-seed/  (mdn'-),  n.  [G. 
mohn  poppy.]  Poppy  seed. 
Mo'hock.  t».  t.  To  maltreat  or 
attack  in  the  manner  of  the  Mo¬ 


hawks,  or  Mohocks.— Mo'hock- 
ism  <-Tz’m ),  n.  (  HOE.  | 

mo-hoe'  (mO-hfi').  Var.  of  ma-| 
mo-hol'.  mo-holl'.  i*  mahal. 
Mo'ho-la  (mO'hn-ld).  D.  Bib. 
mo-ho'li  (mO-hO'U).  Var.  of 

1  haholi. 

Mo'ho-li  (m5'hfi-ll).  D.  Bib. 
mohr.  +MOHUR.  fPINCHCOCK.I 
Mohr'  pinch'cocV  (mdr)  See| 
Mohs’  scale  (mfiz).  Min.  A  scale 
of  hardness  introduced  by  F. 
Mohs.  See  hardness. 
moht.  / nought .  obs  or  dial 

pret.  of  may.  ‘  [hammf.dan.I 
Mo-hum 'ma- dan.  Var.  of  M<>- 
Mo-hur'rum  Var.  of  Mr  mar¬ 
ram.  [mahwa  TREE. I 

moh'wa  tree (md'wd).  Var  ofi 
moich  +  Mftcn,  «. 
moi'der  (moi'd?r),  v.  i-  Dial.  I 
Eng  6r  Scot.  1  To  talk  inco¬ 
herently  or  foolishly;  wander. 

|  2.  To  toil, 
molen.  +  moyen. 
moif.  +  move. 

I  moil  (dial.  moil).  Obs.  or  dial 
Eng.  var.  of  MULE, 
moil,  n.  [See  mulley.1  A  horn¬ 
less  ox  or  cow.  Dial.  Eng. 
moile.  Var.  of  moil,  movi  e. 
moil'er,  n.  One  who  moils  ;  a 
toiler  :  a  drudge, 
moiles  (moilz).  n.  [Cf.  F.  meule. 
Ort.  E  1>  )  (Hass  Making.  Me¬ 
tallic  oxide  adhering  to  the  glass 

!  knocked  from  the  end  of  the 

J  blowpipe.  Knight. 


moil'ey  (moil'T),  n.  [From 
MOII..]  =  MULLF.Y.  Scot.  3f  Dial 
moil'ing.  />.  pr.  if  rb.  n  of  moil. 
-  moil'ing-ly,  ad v. 
moillere.  +  mulif.r,  a  wife, 
moillerye.  n  [moillere,  obs.  var 
of  m  u li K r  -H  1st  -y  ]  Woman¬ 
kind.  Ohs.  [some.  I 

moil'8ome(moil'flttm),  a.  Toil-| 
moine  t  mine,  n. 
moi'neau  (moi'nS;  F  mwd'- 
nd').  n.  [F.J  Fort.  A  small 
bastion  before  a  curtain  to  check 
small-arm  fire.  Obs.  or  R. 
moi'nes.  n.  [OF.  moinesse ,  fern, 
of  moine  monk.]  A  nun  Obs. 
moi'o  (moi'5),  n  [Pg  ]  See 
ME  ASURE. 

moir.  +  moke.  a.  j r  adr. 
Moi'ra  (moi'rd),  n.;  pi  -r.f 
(-re).  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  Molpa.]  See 
M<kra. 

molreen.  +  moreen. 
moir  ette' (mwar'ft'),  n  [moire 
-f  ->  tte.]  A  fabric  imitating 
moire 

moi-rol'o-gist  (moi-rfil'fi-jYst), 
n.  [NGr  /aotpoAoyi,  pvpohoyi, 
lamentation,  fr.  Gr.  poipa  fate 
+  Aoyo?  word.]  In  modern 
Greece,  a  hired  mourner. 

Mois.  n.  [F.,  month.]  Low  Sun¬ 
day  or  the  preceding^ month  or 
fortnight  :  also,  the  Easter  dues 
then  payable.  Obs. 
mol*«  (moiz),  v.  i.  To  thrive  ; 
improve  ;  mend.  Dial.  Eng. 


moison.  n.  (OF.J  Obs.  1.  Mu¬ 

sic.  A  men  sure 
2.  Dimension  ;  6ize 
mois'san-ite  (moi  s'rt  n-T  t).  n. 
Min.  Native  carborundum  (car¬ 
bon  silicide),  identified  hv  II. 
Moissan  in  the  Diablo  Canon 
meteoric  iron, 
moist.  ^  MOST.  MUST, 
moist,  v  t.  To  moisten  ;  to 
slake  the  thirst  of  ;  fig.,  to  sof¬ 
ten.  Ohs.  or  Scot,  if  Dial.  Fug. 
nioi8'ten-er(mois',n-C‘r),  n  One 
that  moistens. 

moist 'i  fv,  v.  t.  To  moisten.  R 
moist'ish, a.  See  ish.  -  moist'- 
ish-ness.  u.  Iturc;  dry.  I 

moist'less.  a  Without  mois-| 
moist'ly.  adv.  In  a  moist  man¬ 
ner  ;  specif.,  Obs.,  drunkenly. 
moist'nesB.  n  See  -n  e*s. 
mois'ture.  t.  To  moisten  ; 
dampen.  Obs. 
mois'ture  less.  a.  See  less 
moit.  •{•  moi  e.  a  height 
moit  (moit).  Dial.  var.  of  mite 
moitee.  f  moiety. 
moith.  4*  mat  he.  a  grub 
moi'ther  (inoi'thCr).  Var.  of 
MOIDER. 

moits  (moite).  [E.  dial.]  Wool - 
growing  A  piece  of  foreign 
vegetable  matter,  as  of  stick  and 
scrub,  found  in  wool ;  —  usually 
pi.  Dial.  Eng.  if  Australia.  — 
moit'y,  a.  Dial.  Ena.  if  Aus¬ 
tralia.  [Mohave.  1 

Mo-ja've  (mfi-ha'va).  Var.  of| 


mok.  ^  moi  k,  muck. 

mo'ka  (inS'kd).  Mocha  coffee. 
See  coffee,  3. 

I)  mo-kad'dam  (md-krid'fim),  n 

[Ar.  niut/addnin  ]  A  headman 

or  chief.  India 

mokadour.  muckender. 

mo'ka-moka  (md'ka-mQ'ka) 

Var.  of  moko-moko. 

moke  mock. 

moke  (m5k),  n.  [Cf  Icel.  mbkkr 

a  dense  cloud.]  A  fog  or  mist ; 

foggy  weather.  Dial  Eng. 

moke  (m6k),  n.  A  mesh  of  a 

net,  or  of  anything  netlike 

Dial.  Eng. 

mokel  4*  mickle. 

mokerard,  n.  [Cf  HUCKERER, 

mucker  to  scrape  together  ]  A 

miser.  Obs. 

moltere  mucker,  r. 

mokerer  f  muckkrer. 

Mo'ki  (mo'ke),  n  —  IIopi. 
mo  ki-ha'na  <  mo'kP-hn'na).  n. 
[Hawaiian.]  A  rutaccoua  tree 
(Melicope  a  m  sat  a )  of  the  Sand¬ 
wich  Islands,  having  fragrant 
wood  used  in  ornaments, 
mo'ki-hi  Var.  of  mok i,  a  raft, 
mokke  +  mock. 
mo'kum  (md'kilm),  n.  [Jap. 
moknme.)  A  kind  of  alloy,  first 
introduced  from  Japan,  used  in 
decorative  work  on  gold  and 
silver  articles. 

mok'y  (mdk'Y),  a.  [See  moke 
fog.]  Foggy  :  misty  ;  murky. 
Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 


mol.  Var.  of  mull.  [cule.  I 

mol  Abbr.  Molecular;  mole-| 
mol.  Chem.  Var.  of  mole 
Mo'la  (mo'ki),  n.  [NL.  ;  cf. 
molebut  ]  Zool.  The  genus 
consisting  of  the  sunfish. 
Mol'a-da  (m8l'a-dd).  D.  Bib. 
Mol'a-dah  (mfll'd-dd  :  m6-la'- 
dd)  Bib.  lhorse’6  bit.  Obs. | 
molan.  ».  [Cf.  mollet.]  A| 
mo-lar'i-form  (rofi-lflr'l-ldrm), 
a.  Like,  or  having  the  shape  of, 
a  molar  tooth 

mo  la-rim'e-ter  (mO'ld-rYm'P- 
ter),  n.  [L.  molaris  millstone  4- 
-meter. ]  A  thermometer  for 
measuring  the  temperature  of 
meal  as  it  flows  from  the  place 
where  it  ie  ground, 
mo'la-ry  (mo'ld-rY),  a.  Adapt¬ 
ed  for  grinding  ;  molar 
mo-lass',  n.  =  molasses,  3. 
Obs.  Scot. 

mo-la8se'(mC-lde'),n.  [F-]  G<ol. 
A  senes  of  sedimentary  deposits 
in  Switzerland  and  vicinity,  be¬ 
longing  chiefly  to  the  Miocene 
mo-las'sled  (mfl-UU'Yd),  a.  Im¬ 
pregnated  with  molasses, 
mo-las'sy  (-Y),  a.  Ofthenature 
of, or  impregnated  with, molasses, 
mo-la' ta.  4  mulatto. 
Mol'a-thi  (m51'd-thT).  D.  Bib. 
Mol'a-thite  (-thlt).  D.  Bib. 
mo-la'to  4  mulatto. 
molavee.  4*  moolvee. 
roolayne.  4  molan. 
mol'ber-y.  4  mulberry. 


food,  foot ;  out,  oil ;  chair  ;  go  ;  sing,  igk  ;  4hen,  thin  ;  nature,  verdure  (250) ;  K  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144) ;  boN  ;  yet ;  zh  =  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Guide. 

Full  explanations  of  Abbreviations,  Sign*,  etc.,  Immediately  precede  the  I  oeabulary. 


MOLD 
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MOLEWARP 


Sw.  mogla  to  grow  moldy  Cf.  muggy,  mold  fungous 
growth.]  To  become,  or  cause  to  be,  moldy  ;  to  be  covered 
or  tilled,  or  to  cover  or  fill,  in  whole  or  in  part,  with  mold, 
mold,  mould  (mold),  n.  [ME.  molde ,  AS.  molde;  akin  to 
D.  mul,  G.  mu//,  mulni,  OHG.  mo//,  molla ,  Icel.  mold,  Dan. 
middy  Sw.  mull,  Goth,  mulda ,  and  E.  meal  flour.  See 
meal;  cf.  mole  an  animal.]  1.  Crumbling,  soft,  friable 
earth ;  eep.f  earth  containing  the  remains  or  constituents 
of  organic  matter,  and  suited  to  the  growth  of  plants ; 
soil :  humus. 

2.  The  ground ;  earth,  as  for  a  grave ;  hence,  a  grave.  Obs. 
or  Archaic  or  Scot,  (usually  in  pi.)  or  Dial.  Eng. 

For  thee  wus  a  wold  meant 

Ere  thou  of  mother  earnest.  Longfellow. 

3.  Earthy  material  ;  the  matter  of  which  anything  is 
formed  ;  composing  substance  ;  material. 

The  ethereal  moldy 

Incapable  of  stain.  Milton. 

Nature  lormed  me  of  her  softest  mold.  Addison 

4.  The  earth  on  which  we  dwell;  also,  the  land  of  a  par¬ 
ticular  country  or  region.  Obs.  Or/.  E.  D. 

mold,  mould,  n.  [ME.  molde ,  OF.  mole,modle,  F.  moult , 
fr.  L.  modulus.  See  model.]  1.  The  matrix,  or  cavity,  in 
which  anything  is  shaped,  and  from  which  it  takes  its  form; 
also,  the  body  or  mass  containing  the  cavity ;  as,  a  sand 
mold  for  casting  metals  ;  a  jelly  mold.  Milton. 

2.  That  on  which,  or  in  accordance  with  which,  anything 
is  modeled  or  formed  ;  anything  which  serves  to  regulate 
the  size,  form,  etc.,  as  the  pattern  or  template  used  by  a 
shipbuilder,  carpenter,  or  mason. 

The  glass  of  fashion  and  the  mold  of  form.  Shale. 

3.  Cast;  character;  nature;  kind. 

Helen,  whose  spirit  was  of  softer  mol<I  Shelley. 

4.  Form  ;  shape;  also,  body  or  corporeal  form.  “  Woman’s 

beauteous  mold."  Pope. 

Crowned  with  an  architrave  of  antique  mold.  Pope. 

5.  That  out  of  which  something  is  to  be  molded;  mate¬ 
rial  for  molding.  Obs.  Milton. 

6.  In  technical  uses :  a  Arch.  A  group  of  moldings;  as, 
the  arch  mold  of  a  porch  or  doorway ;  the  pier  mold  of  a 
Gothic  pier,  meaning  the  whole  profile,  section,  or  com¬ 
bination  of  parts,  b  Paper  Making.  A  frame  with  a  wire 
cloth  bottom,  on  which  the  pulp  is  drained  to  form  a  sheet, 
in  making  paper  by  hand,  c  That  which  is  cast  or  made 
in  a  mold,  as  a  piece  of  molded  copper,  or  a  kind  of  can¬ 
dle.  d  Photo-engraving.  The  gelatin  positive;  also,  the 
copper  plate  taken  from  this,  e  A  pile  of  goldbeater’s 
skin,  usually  about  950  pieces,  i  Geol.  An  impression 
made  in  earth  by  the  outside  of  a  fossil  shell  or  other  or¬ 
ganic  form  ;  —  sometimes  misused  for  cast ,  n. 

mold,  moul  tl  (m51d),  v.  t.  To  cover  with  mold,  or  soil.  R. 
mold,  mould,  v.  t.  [Cf.  F.  mouler ,  OF.  moler ,  moller. 
See  mold  the  matrix.]  1.  To  mix  or  knead  (esp.  dough 
or  bread)  into  a  required  consistency  or  shape  ;  specif.,  to 
form  (dough)  into  loaves. 

2.  To  mingle  or  blend  (together  or  with),  as  to  form  a 

paste.  Obs.  Ox/.  E.  D. 

3.  To  form  in  or  into  a  particular  shape ;  to  shape  ;  to 
model ;  to  fashion  ;  as,  his  character  was  molded  by  his 
parents  ;  his  style  was  molded  on  Addison. 

lie  forgeth  nnd  moldeth  metal*.  Sir  M  Hale. 
Did  I  request  thee,  Maker,  from  my  clay 
To  mold  me  man  ?  Milton. 

4.  To  ornament  by  molding  or  carving  the  material  of ; 
as,  a  molded  window  jamb. 

6.  Founding.  To  form  a  mold  of,  as  in  sand,  in  which 
a  casting  may  be  made. 

Mol-da'vi-an  (mol-da'vT-Sn),  a.  Of  or  pert,  to  Moldavia,  a 
principality  in  southeastern  Europe,  founded  in  the  14th 
century,  and  successively  under  the  suzerainty  of  Poland, 
Hungary,  Turkey,  and  Russia.  After  the  Crimean  war  it 
was  joined  to  Wallachia  in  the  formation  of  Roumauia. 
—  n.  A  native  or  citizen  of  Moldavia  ;  also,  the  language 
of  the  Moldavians,  the  official  tongue  being  Slovenian. 
Moldavian  balm,  a  European  mint  ( Dracocephalum  moldavi- 
ca ).  with  loose  clusters  of  rather  large  purple  flowers, 
mold'board',  mould'board'  (mold'bord';  201),  n.  1.  A 
curved  plate  of  iron  (orig.  of  wood)  back  of  a  plowshare. 
It  turns  over  the  earth  in  plowing.  Also,  an  analogous 
part  in  a  road-building  machine.  See  plow,  Illust. 

2.  Founding.  A  follow  board, 
mold'ed,  mould'ed  (mol'dfid;  -dTd  ;  151},  p.  p.  of  mold, 
mould.  —  molded,  or  moulded,  breadth.  Shipbuilding ,  the 
greatest  breadth  of  a  ship  measured  horizontally  exclusive 
of  the  outside  plating.  —  m.  depth.  Shipbuilding ,  the  verti¬ 
cal  distance  from  the  top  of  the  keel  to  the  top  of  the  main 
deck  beam  amidships,  at  the  ship’s  side.  —  m.  form,  Ship¬ 
building,  the  form  of  a  ship,  without  plating  or  planking, 
mold'er,  mouid'er  (mol'der).  V.  i. ;  -ered  (-derd);  -er-ing. 
[From  mold  fine  soft  earth.]  To  crumble  into  small  par¬ 
ticles  ;  to  turn  to  dust  by  natural  decay  ;  to  lose  form,  or 
waste  away,  by  a  gradual  separation  of  the  component  par¬ 
ticles,  without  the  presence  of  water  ;  to  crumble  away. 

The  moldering  of  earth  in  frosts  and  sun.  Baron. 
If  he  had  sat  still,  the  enemy's  army  would  have  mold  ered  to 
nothing.  Clarendon. 

mold'er,  mouid'er,  v.  t.  To  turn  to  dust ;  to  cause  to 
crumble ;  to  cause  to  waste  away. 

[Time’s]  gradual  touch 

Has  mold  ered  into  beauty  many  a  tower.  Mason. 
mold'er,  mouid'er,  n.  One  that  molds  or  forms  into 
shape  ;  specif.  :  a  One  who  molds  dough  into  bread,  b 
Founding.  One  skilled  in  the  art  of  making  molds  for  cast¬ 
ings.  c  One  who  molds  bricks, 
mold,  or  mould,  fungus.  Any  fungus  which  produces  a 
mold  ;  specif.,  any  fungus  of  the  order  Mucorales. 
mold'ing,  mould'ing,  n.  1.  Act  or  process  of  shaping  in  or 
on  a  mold,  or  of  making  molds  ;  molder’s  art  or  occupation. 


2.  Anything  cast  in  a  mold,  or  which  appears  to  be  so,  as 
grooved  or  ornamental  bars  of  wood  or  metal. 

3.  Arch.  A  plane,  or  curved,  narrow  surface,  either  sunk 
or  projecting,  used  for  decoration  by  means  of  the  lights 
and  shades  upon  its  surface.  Moldings  vary  greatly  in 
pattern,  and  are  often  used  in  groups. 


Moldings,  3.  1  Fillet  nnd  FaBcia  ;  2  Sunk  Fillet:  3  Quarter- 
round,  sometimes  called  Ovolo  ;  4  Torus  (when  large  nnd  com¬ 
bined  with  other  moldings)  ;  5  Bead  or  Astragal  ;  «1  Heed  or 
Reeding  :  7  Ovolo,  or  Thumb  :  S  Cavetto  ;  1)  Scotia  ;  1U  Conge  ; 
11  Cyma  Recta  ;  12  Cyma  Revcrsa  ;  13  Beak  :  14  Splay. 


molding,  or  moulding,  board  a  A  follow  board,  b  A 
board  on  which  bread  or  pastry  is  kneaded  and  shaped, 
molding,  or  moulding,  edge  Shipbuilding.  The  line  or 
curve  defining  the  form  of  the  frame  in  its  molding  plane, 
molding,  or  moulding,  machine  a  Woodworking.  A 
planing  machine  for  cutting  moldings,  b  Founding.  A 
machine  to  assist  in  making  molds  for  castings,  esp.  one 
for  molding  wheel  teeth. 

molding,  or  moulding,  mill.  A  mill  for  shaping  timber, 
molding,  or  moulding,  plane.  Shipbuilding.  The  plane 
traversing  the  middle  of  a  wooden  frame,  or  the  back  of 
the  standing  flange  of  the  outer  angle  bar  in  a  metal  frame, 
molding,  or  moulding,  sand  Founding.  A  kind  of  sand 
containing  clay,  used  in  making  molds. 

mold,  or  mould,  loft-  Shipbuilding.  A  room,  usually  a 
loft,  in  a  shipyard,  used  for  laying  down  a  vessel’s  lines. 

rnold'y,  rnould'y  (mol'dT),  a.;  mold'i-er,  mould'j-er  (-dT- 
er);  mold'i-est,  mould'i-est.  [From  1st  mold.]  1.  Over¬ 
grown  with,  or  containing,  mold;  musty;  fusty;  stale,  lit.  or 
fig.;  :v8,  moldy  cheese  or  bread.  "Moldy  jokes.”  Hawthorne. 
2.  Of  or  like  mold. 

mole  (mol),  n.  [See  molecule.]  Chem.  Gram-molecular 
weight,  or  a  weight  of  as  many  grams  as  there  are  units  in 
the  molecular  weight  of  the  substance  in  question.  See 
1st  molar,  a.,  2. 

mole,  7i.  [F.  mole,  L.  mol  a,  Gr.  /xvArp]  1.  A  mass  of 
fleshy  or  other  more  or  less  solid  matter  generated  in  the 
uterus ;  a  false  conception  ;  a  mola. 

2.  Rom.  Antiq.  A  sacrificial  cake  of  salted,  coarse-ground 
spelt.  Obs. 

mole  (mol),  72.  [AS.  mat ;  akin  to  OHG.  meil,  Goth,  mail .] 

1.  A  spot ;  a  stain,  as  on  cloth.  Obs.  Lan gland. 

2.  A  spot,  mark,  or  small  permanent  protuberance  on  the 
human  body;  now',  esp.,  a  circumscribed  pigmentary  de¬ 
posit,  either  congenital  or  acquired,  on  the  body  ;  a  pig¬ 
mentary  nsevus.  It  isa  dark-colored  spot,  and  may  be  hairy. 

3.  Obs.  Fig.:  a  A  blemish  ;  an  imperfection,  b  A  mark 
of  identification  or  distinction. 

mole,  72.  [ME.  molle,  either  shortened  fr.  moldwerp ,  or 
from  the  root  of  E.  mold  soil  :  cf.  D.  mol,  OD.  also  mol- 
worp.  See  moldwarp.]  1.  Any  of  numerous  Insectivora 
belonging  to  various  genera,  chiefly  of  the  family  Talpidse, 
mostly  found  in  temperate  parts  of  Europe,  Asia,  and 
North  America.  They  have,  minute  eves  often  covered 
with  skin,  small  concealed  ears,  very  soft  and  often  irides¬ 
cent  fur,  and  strong  fossorial  fore  feet.  They  live  almost 
entirely  under  ground,  making  extensive  galleries  and 
feeding  oil  small  life,  esp.  earthworms.  The  common  Eu 
ropean  mole  is  Talpa  europzea.  The  common  species  of 
the  eastern  United  States  is  Scalopus  aquaticus,  which 
has  partially  webbed  feet.  The  star-nosed  mole  (  Condylu- 
ra  crista  la)  of  the  same  region  has  a  long  thick  tail  and  a 
fleshy  starlike  appendage  on  the  snout.  In  the  western 
United  States  are  found  several  species  of  the  genus  Sca- 
panus,  also  the  small  Gibbs’s  mole  (Neurotricnus  gibbsii). 
The  golden  moles  (see  Chrysochloris)  inhabit  South  Af¬ 
rica.  See  also  desman,  marsupial  mole. 

2.  One  who  works  in  a  dark  place  or  in  the  dark  ;  also, 
one  whose  vision  is  regarded  as  imperfect. 

3  Short  for  mole  cricket.  Obs. 

4.  Short  for  moleskin;  pi.,  moleskins;  moleskin  garments. 
5-  a  The  borer  of  a  mole  plow' ;  also,  a  mole  plow,  b  A 
subsoil  plow. 

mole,  n.  [F.  mole ,  It.  molo ,  prob.  fr.  LGr.  /uwAov,  fr. 
L.  moles  mass,  massive  structure,  mole.  Cf.  demolish.] 

1.  [L.  moles.']  A  mass  or  large  piece  ;  mass  or  bulk.  Obs. 

2.  A  mound  or  massive  work  formed  of  masonry  or  large 
stones,  etc.,  laid  in  the  sea,  often  extended  either  in  a  right 
line  or  an  arc  of  a  circle  before  a  port  which  it  serves  to 
defend  from  the  violence  of  the  waves,  thus  protecting 
ships  in  a  harbor ;  also,  sometimes,  the  harbor  itself. 

3.  Rom.  Antiq.  A  kind  of  massive  Roman  tomb  or  mau¬ 
soleum;  as,  the  mole  of  Hadrian  (now  called  the  Castle  of 
Sant'  Angelo).  Obs. 

mole,  r.  t.  ;  moled  (mold) ;  mol'ing  (mol'ing).  1.  To 
clear  of  molehills  or  moles.  Pegge. 

2.  To  form  holes  in,  as  a  mole  ;  to  burrow  ;  to  excavate  ; 
as,  to  mole  the  earth. 

mole  cricket-  Any  of  certain  orthopterous  insects  of  the 


genera 
Gryllotal- 
p  a  a  n  d 
Scapleris- 
cus,  hav¬ 
ing  large 
fossorial 
front  legs 
adapted 


European  Mole  Cricket  ( Gr  pilot  al pa  vulgaris),  male 


for  excavating  subterranean  galleries,  and  throw  ing  up 
mounds  of  earth.  They  feed  largely  on  the  roots  of  plants, 
and  when  abundant  do  much  damage.  The  common  Euro¬ 
pean  species  ( (Jryllotalpa  vulgaris),  the  American  ((/.  bore¬ 
alis),  and  the  changa  of  Porto  Rico  are  the  best-known. 

mo-lec'U  lar  (mo-lgk'u-lar),  a.  [See  molecule.]  Phys. 
&  Chem.  Pertaining  to,  connected  with,  produced  by,  or 
consisting  of,  molecules  ;  as,  molecular  grouping,  etc 
molecular  attraction,  attraction  between  the  molecules  of 
bodies,  to  which  the  phenomena  of  cohesion,  etc.,  are 
ascribed.  —  m.  compound,  a  compound  regarded  as  a  union 
of  molecules  which  still  retain  their  identity,  as  the  salt 
FeS04'(NH4  >2S04'bH:<0.—  m.  conductivity  of  &  solution,  Phys . 
Chem., ‘a  value  equal  to  the  specific  conductivity  multi¬ 
plied  by  the  volume  in  liters  of  the  solution  w  hich  contains 
a,  gram  molecule  of  the  dissolved  substance ;  —  usually 
denoted  by  p.  —  m.  depression  or  lowering,  Phys.  Chem., 
the  lowering  of  the  freezing  point  produced  by  a  gram- 
molecular  weight  of  the  solute  in  one  hundred  grams  of 
the  solvent.  Raoul t.  —  m.  formula,  Chem. ,  a  formula  indi¬ 
cating  molecular  weight  as  well  as  percentage  composition. 
See  formula.  -  m.  heat,  Phys.  Chem.,  the  thermal  capacity 
of  one  gram  molecule  of  any  substance  ;  the  product  of  the 
specific  heat  by  the  molecular  weight.  —  rn.  latent  heat, 
Phys.  Chem.,  the  amount  of  heat  required  to  convert  a 
grain  molecule  of  liquid  into  vapor  at  the  same  tempera¬ 
ture.  It  decreases  with  the  temperature,  becoming  zero 
at  the  critical  temperature.  —  m.  layer.  Anal.,  the  outer 
layer  of  the  cortex  of  the  cerebellum.  It  consists  largely 
of  fibers  (many  of  them  processes  of  the  cells  of  Purkfnje) 
with  comparatively  few  cells.  —  m.  magnetic  friction,  mag¬ 
netic  hysteresis.  Bee  hysteresis,  m.  refraction  or  refrac¬ 
tive  power,  Phys.  Chem.,  the  product  of  the  molecular 
weight  of  a  compound  into  its  specific  refractive  power. 
This  value  is  essentially  additive,  each  atom  in  the  mole¬ 
cule  contributing  its  share.  Hence,  from  a  number  of  mo¬ 
lecular  ref  radians,  values  known  as  atomic  refractions  can 
be  calculated  for  the  different  elements.  —  m.  rotation  or 
rotatory  power.  Phys.  Chem.,  a  value  obtained  by  multiply¬ 
ing  the  specific  rotation  by  the  molecular  weight  and  (to 
obtain  numbers  of  convenient  size)  dividing  by  100.  —  m. 
volume.  Chew.,  the  quotient  obtained  by  dividing  the  mo¬ 
lecular  weight  of  a  substance  by  its  specific  gravity.— 
ra  weight,  Chem.,  the  weight  of  a  molecule  of  .any  gas  or 
vapor  as  compared  with  some  standard  of  atomic  weight; 
the  sum  of  the  w  eights  of  the  constituent  atoms  of  a  mole¬ 
cule  ;  as,  the  molecular  weight  of  water  (H2O)  is  (in  round 
numbers)  18.  See  atomic  weight. 

mo  lec'u  lar'i-ty  (-lXr'T-tl),  72.  Physics  <£•  Chem.  State  or 
quality  of  being  molecular. 

mo-lec'U  lar  ly  (-ldr-li),  adv.  Physics  Chem.  In  a  mo¬ 
lecular  manner  ;  with  reference  to  molecules. 

mol'e-culo  (mbl'e-kul ;  mo'le-kul ;  277),  n.  [Dim.  fr.  L. 
moles  a  mass :  cf.  F.  molkcu le.  See  5th  mole.]  1.  Chem. 
A  unit  of  matter,  the  smallest  portion  of  an  element  or 
compound  which  retains  identity  in  character  with  the 
substance  in  mass.  The  molecule  may  be,  as  in  the  case 
of  mercury  and  argon,  identical  with  the  atom,  but  it  usu¬ 
ally  consists  of  a  union  of  two  or  more  atoms,  some  organic 
compounds  containing  a  very  large  number.  According  tq 
Avogadro’s  hypothesis  one  cubic  centimeter  of  any  gas 
contains,  under  standard  conditions,  the  same  number  of 
molecules,  which  number  is  estimated  at  25-36  million 
million  millions.  An  aggregate  of  some  hundreds  of  mole¬ 
cules  is  conceivably  visible  m  an  ordinary  high-power  mi¬ 
croscope.  See  atomic  theory,  ion. 

2.  Chem.  A  quantity  proportional  to  the  molecular  weight; 
specif.,  a  gram  molecule. 

3  Physics.  The  smallest  portion  of  a  substance  that  moves 
about  as  a  whole  ;  —  applied  to  the  particles  considered  in 
the  kinetic  theory  of  gases  without  implication  as  to  their 
identity  or  nonidentity  with  the  chemical  molecules. 

4  Loosely,  any  minute  particle. 

mole'hill  (mol'hll'),  n.  A  little  hillock  or  ridge  of  earth 
thrown  up  by  moles  working  under  ground  ;  hence,  a  very 
small  hill,  or  an  insignificant  obstacle,  difficulty,  or  the 
like  ;  as,  to  make  a  mountain  out  of  a  molehill,  to  magnify 
absurdly  a  difficulty  or  the  like. 

mole  plant  The  caper  spurge ;  —  so  called  because  of  its 
supposed  efficacy  in  driving  away  moles. 

mole  rat  a  Any  of  various  Old  World  rodents  of  the 
families  Spalacidae  and  Bathyergidse.  They  are  molelike 
in  habits  and  appearance,  having  very  small  eyes  and  ear 
conchs,  large  claws,  and  short  tail.  The  great  mole  rat  of 
southeastern  Europe  and  Egypt  (Spa la 2:  typhus)  has  the 
eyes  covered  by  skin.  The  Cape  mole  rat  of  South  Africa 
is  Bathyergus  maritimus.  b  Any  of  several  rodents  of 
eastern  Europe  and  Asia,  related  to  the  voles,  but  more 
adapted  to  subterranean  life,  c  An  Indian  rodent  of  the 
subfamily  Murinse  and  genus  Nesokia. 

mole'skin  (mol'skln'),  n.  1.  The  skin  of  the  mole  used  as 
fur,  or  some  skin  cut  to  look  like  it. 

2.  Any  fabric  having  a  thick  soft  nap  or  pile,  like  the  fur 
of  a  mole;  esp.,  a  kind  of  strong  twilled  fustian. 

3.  pi.  Garments,  esp.  trousers,  made  of  this  fabric. 

mo  lest'  (mi-lSst'),  v.  t.  ;  mo-lest'ed  ;  mo-lest'ino.  [F. 
molester,  L.  molest  are ,  fr.  molestus  troublesome  ;  cf.  moles 
a  heavy  mass,  load,  burden.  See  5th  mole.]  1.  To  trouble; 
disturb  ,  to  render  uneasy;  to  annoy;  vex. 

Molested  the  church  with  needless  opposition  Hooker 

2.  To  afflict  or  affect ;  —  said  of  a  disease.  Also  fig.  Obs. 

3.  To  interfere  with  or  meddle  with  unwarrantably  or 
hostilely  ;  to  disturb. 

Syn.  —  Trouble,  disturb,  incommode,  inconvenience,  an¬ 
noy,  vex,  pester,  tease.  See  harass. 

mo  lcs-ta'tlon  (mo'lSs-ta'sliwn  ;  mbl'Ss-;  277).  n.  [Cf.  F. 
molestation .]  1.  Act  of  molesting,  or  state  of  being  mo¬ 

lested  ;  disturbance;  annoyance;  hostile,  pestering,  or  vex¬ 
atious  interference. 

2.  An  annoyance,  disturbance,  or  vexation.  Obs.  or  R. 

mo-lest'ful  (mo-lfist'iobl),  a.  Troublesome;  vexatious; 
annoying.  Now  Rare. 


mold.  +  4th  mole  ;  5th  mole,  2. 
mold.  Var.  of  mould. 
mold.  n.  [See  mole  a  spot.]  A 
•pot  :  a  blemish  ;  a  mole.  Obs 
mold  (mfild),  n.  [AS.  molda  or 
molde  the  top  of  the  head.] 
Anat.  The  top  of  the  head;  also, 
in  an  infant’s  head,  the  fonta¬ 
nel.  Obs.  or  R. 

mold'a-ble,  mould'a  ble  (mol'- 
dA-b’l),  a.  See  -able. —mold'- 
a-bil'i-ty,  moul  d  a-bil'i-ty 
(•bTl'Y-tQ,  mold'a  ble-ness, 
mould'a-blo-nosa,  »». 
mold  'ale  ,  or  mould'-,  n.  Ale 
that  18  used  at  a  funeral  ban¬ 
quet.  Obs. 

mol'da-vite  (m  8  I'd  a-vTt),  n. 
Petroy.  A  clear  green  glass 


found  in  the  form  of  pebbles  in 
the  Moldau  Valley,  Bohemia, 
molde  +  MOi.E.of  a  port, mould. 
mold'er-y.  mouid'er  y  (mSl'dfr- 
Y),  a.  Covered  or  filled  with, 
consisting  of.  or  like,  mold, 
moldery.  mouldery,  a.  Crum¬ 
bly.  Rare. 

mold'i-ness,  mould'i-ness  (-dY- 

nes).  n.  See -ness. 

mold 'warp,  mould'warp' 

(inold'wdrp'),  n.  [ME.  mold- 
wern;  AS.  molde  soil  -I-  weorpan 
to  throw  up  ;  cf.  OD.  molworji, 
G.  maulwurf ,  Icel.  moldvarjia. 
Dan.  muldrarp.  See  mold  noil, 
warp:  cf.  mole  the  animal.] 
The  European  mole.  Local  If 
Obsoles.,  Eng. 


rnold'y.  mould'y,  a.  Of  the  na¬ 
ture  of,  or  like,  mold,  or  earth, 
mole,  n.  [OF.]  Sunfish.  Obs. 
mole.  v.  i.  To  kill  moles, 
mole,  r  t.  To  spot  ;  stain.  Obs. 
mole'but  (mfil'bfit),  mole'bat 
(-bat),  n.  [OF.  mole  sunfish  + 
(perh.)  but  as  in  halibut .]  The 
sunfish  Mola  mola. 
mole'cast/,  n.  A  molehill, 
mole  catcher.  One  who  makes 
a  business  of  catching  moles  :  — 
formerly  used  also  as  a  term  of 
contempt.  —  mole'-catch'ing,  a. 
Mo'lech  Var.  of  Moloch. 
mo-lec'u-la  (mfi-lSk'tY-ld ),  n. 
[NL.I  Obs.  1.  A  molecule. 

2.  A  little  mass  or  part, 
mo-lec 'u-lar-ist  (-Idr-Yst),  n.  An 


investigator  of  molecules.  Rare. 
mole  diver.  The  European  dab- 
chick.  Local,  Eng. 
mole'-eyed  ,  a.  Having  imper¬ 
fect  sight,  like  a  mole, 
mole'head \  n.  =  pierhead. 
mole'hill'lsh,  a.  Like  a  mole¬ 
hill.  [hills. I 

mole'hill'y.  o.  Full  of  mole-1 
mole'ism  (mfil'Yz’ni),  n.  Mole- 
like  character 

mol  en  da'ri-ous,  a.  Also  mo- 
len'di-na'ri-ous.  [L.  molenda- 
riun. J  Pertaining  to  a  mill.  Obs. 
mo-len  di-na'ceoua  ( mA-lfm'dY- 
na'shits),  mo-len'di-na'ri-oufl 
(-na'rY-fis  ;  115),  a.  [L.  molen- 
dinarius ,  fr.  molendinum  a  mill, 
fr.  molere  to  grind.]  Bot.  Re¬ 


sembling  windmill  sails,  as  cer¬ 
tainwinged  fruits  or  seeds  Rnr> 
mo-len'di-nar  ( mb-h  n'dY-ndr  >, 
a.  Pert,  to  a  mill  or  miller.  —  n 
A  molar.—  mo-len'di-na  ry  (na 
ri ).  a.  v  n.  All  Humorous. 
mole  plow  or  plough.  A  plow  of 
peculiar  construction  lor  mak¬ 
ing  an  underground  burrow 
for  use  ns  a  drain.  [catcher.  I 
mol'er  (mdl'?r),  n.  A  molel 
||  mo'le  ru'it  su'a.  [L.J  It  falls 
down  of  its  own  greatness;  — 
orig.  of  force  devoid  of  judg¬ 
ment.  Horace  ( Odes,  III.  iv  65) 
mole  shrew,  a  An  American 
short-tailed  shrew  of  the  genus 
Blarina,  esp.  B.  breviranda.  b 
An  American  mole  of  the  genus 


I  Scalopus  c  The  Gibbs’ s  mole. 

1  See  4th  mole.  1. 
mo  lest',  n.  [OF.  moleste.]  Mo¬ 
lestation  ;  annoyance  ;  trouble; 
hardship.  Obs. 

mo dest'er.  n.  One  who  molests, 
molestie.  molesty,  w.  [  L  moles- 
tin  :  cf  OF.  molest ie.)  Moles¬ 
tation.  Ohs. 

mo  les'tiouB.  a  Molesting  ; 
troublesome  Obs.  —  mo-les'- 
tious  ness.  n.  Obs. 
mo  le8'tous,  a.  Also  mo-lei'- 
tu-ouB  [L  mo/e*ftfj.]  =  mo¬ 
le  st  10  us.  Obs. 
molet.  +  mollet,  mullet. 
mole  tree.  =  mole  plant. 
molett  +  mullet.  [warp.  I 
mole'warp".  Var.  of  bold-I 


ale,  senate,  eftre,  &m,  Account,  arm,  ask,  sofa  ;  eve,  event,  find,  reefint,  maker;  Ice,  Ill;  old,  Obey,  orb,  6dd,  s&ft,  cdnnect ;  use,  unite,  urn,  Up,  circus,  menu ; 

||  Foreign  Word.  t  Obsolete  Variant  of.  +  combined  with.  =  equals. 
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mo-H'men(mo-H'mSn),n.  [L.]  Effort;  endeavor;  specif., 
Physiol. ,  unusual  effort  of  function;  as,  the  menstrual 
molimtn,  the  periodical  effort  made  by  the  female  genera¬ 
tive  organs  to  bring  on  menstruation, 
mo'llne  (mo'lin;  mo-lln';  277),  n.  [L.  molina  mill.  See 
mill.]  X.  The  crossed  iron  that  supports  the  upper  mill¬ 
stone  by  resting  on  the  spindle  ;  a  miUrind. 

2.  Her.  A  cross  moline. 

mo'llne,  a.  Her.  Resembling  a  moline  in  shape  ;  —  said 
of  a  cross  each  arm  of  which  is  divided  at  the  end  into 
two  rounded  branches  or  divisions.  See  cross,  Illuxt. 
IHo-Un'1-a  (mo-lln'l-d),  n.  [NL.,  after  Juan  Ignazio’  Mo¬ 
lina,  a  Chilean  naturalist.]  Bot.  A  genu3  of  grasses  hav¬ 
ing  narrow  flat  leaves,  slender  panicles,  and  small  spike- 
lets  with  awnless  glumes.  The  only  species,  M.  cwrulea, 
grows  throughout  Europe.  It  is  a  coarse  perennial,  of 
little  value  for  pasturage. 

MoTl-nlsm  (mo'lT-nlz’m  ;  mbl'I-),  n.  Eccl.  The  doctrine 
of  Miguel  deMolinos  (1640-97).  See  quietism,  1. 

Mo'll  nlsm  (mo'lf-nlz’m  ;  mSl'T-),  n.  Eccl.  Hist.  The 
doctrine  of  the  followers  of  Molina.  See  2d  Molinist. 
MoTl-nlst  (-nlst),  n.  A  follower  of  Moliuos ;  a  Quietist 
Mo'li  nlst  (-nfst),  n.  Eccl.  Hist.  A  follower  of  Luis  Mo¬ 
lina  (1535-1600),  a  Spanish  Jesuit,  who  taught  that  the 
efficacy  of  grace  depends  on  the  assent  of  man’s  free  will ; 
—  opposed  to  Jansenisl.  —  Mo  li-nis'tic  (  nis'tlk),  a. 
Moll  (m51),  n.  1.  A  familiar  diminutive  of  Mary. 

2.  [often  l.  c.]  Slang  or  Dial.  Eng.  a  A  sweetheart ;  a 
wench  ;  a  girl  ;  a  gill,  b  A  prostitute  ;  also,  a  profes¬ 
sional  thief’s  or  vagrant’s  mistress  or  female  companion. 
moMes'cence  (mtf-lSs'^ns),  n.  [L.  mollescere  to  soften,  fr. 
mollis  soft.]  Tendency  to  soften;  mollities,  as  of  bones, 
mol  les'cent  (*2nt),  a.  [L.  mollescens ,  p.  pr.]  Tending  to 
soften  ;  softening. 

mol'lle  (mbl'T),  n.  [Cf.  mallemarokino.]  Naut.  A  so¬ 
cial  meeting  of  captains  of  ice-bound  whalers  on  board  one 
of  the  ships.  Cf.  mallemarokino. 

moHi  li-ca'tion  (mSl'i-fl-ka'shMn),  n.  [LL.  mollificatio  ; 
cf.  F.  mollification.]  Act  of  mollifying,  or  state  of  being 
mollified;  an  appeasing  or  pacifying ;  Obs.,  something  that 
softens  or  mitigates,  as  an  application  or  an  expression, 
molli-iy  (mbl'T-fi),  v.  t.  ;  mol'li-fied  (-fid) ;  mol'li-fy'ing 
(-fl'Tng).  [F.  mollifier,  L.  mollificare ;  mollis  soft  -j-  -fi- 
care  (in  comp.)  to  make.  See  emollient,  moil,  v.  t.  ;  -fy.] 

1.  To  soften  ;  to  make  tender  or  supple  ;  to  reduce  the 
hardness,  harshness,  severity,  or  asperity  of;  to  qualify  ; 
also,  to  make  a  favorable  representation  of  ;  to  euphemize  ; 
as,  to  mollify  the  ground.  Now  Rare. 

With  sweet  science  mollified  their  stubborn  hearts.  Spenser. 

2.  To  allay,  as  rage  ;  to  appease  ;  pacify  ;  calm. 

3.  To  enervate  ;  weaken.  Obs. 

4.  To  lessen  the  intensity  or  violence  of,  as  heat ;  to  lighten 
or  alleviate  (care).  Obs. 

Syn.  —  See  pacify. 

ihol'li  fy,  v.  i.  Obs.  1.  To  become  soft  or  tender. 

2-  To  become  softened,  as  in  temper;  to  become  more 
genial  or  less  hard  or  hardened  ;  to  relent, 
mol'lin  (mol'Tn),  n.  Also  mol'line  (-Tu  ;  -en).  [L.  mollis 
soft.]  Pharm.  A  light-colored  soaplike  base  for  ointments 
used  in  skin  diseases. 

mol  li'ti  es  (mS-ltsh'T-ez),  n.  [L.,  softness.]  1.  Softness; 
effeminacy.  Obs. 

2-  Med.  Softening;  unnatural  softness  of  an  organ  or  part, 
mol  ll'tious  (mtf-lTsh'iis),  a.  [L.  mollities  softness.]  Soft¬ 
ening  ;  luxurious ;  sensuous. 

Leave  each  mollitious  haunt  of  luxury  1  R.  Browning 
Mol-lus'ca  (mtf-lus'kd),  n.  pi.  [NL.  See  mollusk.]  Zool. 
A  large  phylum  of  the  animal  kingdom  containing  most 
of  the  animals  popularly  called  shellfish  except  the  crus¬ 
taceans.  It  comprises  the  slugs,  snails,  mussels,  clams, 
oysters,  whelks,  limpets,  cuttlefishes,  etc.  They  have  a  soft 
unsegmented  body  without  segmented  appendages,  but 
protected  in  most,  but  not  all,  cases  by  a  calcareous  shell 
of  one  or  more  pieces  secreted  by  a  modified  part  of  the 
external  body  wall  called  the  mantle ,  because  it  generally 
forms  a  flap  or  fold  enveloping  a  part  or  the  whole  of  the 
body.  Part  of  the  ventral  surface  of  the  body  usually 
forms  a  muscular  organ,  the  foot,  which  in  the  different 
groups  is  variously  modified  for  creeping,  digging,  swim¬ 
ming,  etc.  The  Mollusca  have  a  well-developed  heart  and 
vascular  system,  and  typically  one  or  more  pairs  of  gills 
(called  clenulia ),  which  may  be  variously  modified  or  en- 


mole'wort'  (mol'wQrt'),  n.  Any 
C'-es8  of  the  genus  Arab  is.  Dial. 
Dm/. 

rooleyn  mullein. 

Mol'ge  (mfil'je),  n.  [NL  .  fr. 
G.  mulch  salamander.]  Syn.  of 
Triturus. 

mo'll (mo'IY),n.  [Native name.] 
An  East  African  liliaceous  tree 
(  Dracaena  schizanthn)  yielding 
a  variety  of  dragon’s  blood. 
Mo'll  (fnS'lT).  Bib. 

Mo'lld  (md'lYd).  Bib. 

Mol'i-dae  (mQl'T-de),  ri.  pi. 
[NL.  ;  Mola  +  -idse.]  Zool.  See 
sunfish,  1. 
mol'l-fy.  +  mollify. 
mo-lim'i  nous  (mfi-lYm'Y-nfYs), 
a.  Also  mol  i-min'i-ous.  [L. 
mohmeu  a  great  exertion.]  Of 
great  bulk  or  consequence;  mas¬ 
sive  ;  momentous;  important: 
also,  laborious.  Obs.  —  mo-lim'- 
1-nouB-ly,  adv.  Obs. 
mol'l-na-ry  (m5l'Y-nlt-rY  ;  mo'¬ 
ll-),  a.  [L.  molinarins,  fr.  wio- 
lino  mill.]  Of  or  pertaining  to 
a  null  or  grinding, 
moi'l-net,  n.  [F.  moulinet,  dim. 
of  moulin  mill.]  A  stick  or  mill 
for  mixing  chocolate.  Obs. 
molionet.  ^  molinet. 
mo  li'tlon  (mfi-lYsh'un),  n.  [L. 
uiolitio ,  fr.  molere  to  grind.]  Act 
of  grinding.  Obs. 
mo-li'tion,  n.  [L.  molitio:  cf. 
OF.  molition .]  An  effort  :  also,  a 
device  ;  contrivance.  Ohs. 
mol'l-ture,  n.  [LL.  molitura  ] 
Multure.  Obs. 

mol'ka  (mfll'ka),  n.  [Russ.] 
The  cloudberry.  Alaska. 
moll.  mole,  mull.  [NuoM 
moll,  n.  A  mow  ;  aheap.  Obs.  I 
moll,  ri.  [Perh.  fr.  the  proper 
name.]  The  tautog.  Local ,  l/.S ■ 
moll  (m5l ;  mOl),  a.  [L.  mollis 
•oft,  tender,  elegiac  :  cf.  F.  mou, 
mol,  G.  moll.]  1.  Soft.  Obs. 


2.  Music  Minor:  in  minor  mode; 
as,  A  moll,  that  is,  A  minor, 
mol'la.  Var.  of  mullah. 
mol'lag  (mSl'dg),  n.  [Manx,  a 
buoy.  I  A  dog’s  skin  blown  up 
as  a  bladder,  used  ns  a  buoy  to 
float  herring  nets.  Isle  of  flan 
mol'lah.  Var.  of  mullah. 
mol'land,  n.  [Cf.  mail  rent, 
molman.J  Feudal  Law.  Land 
for  which  rent  was  paid  in  com¬ 
mutation  of  servile  customs. 
Hist.  Oaf.  E.  D. 

mollasse.  -f  molasse. 
moll'-blob'  (mbl'blbh'), n.  The 
marsh  marigold  (C altha  palus- 
tris).  Dial.  Eng.  [Slang*  Scot. I 
Moll  Blood.  The  gallows.  Old  I 
mo  l  buzzer.  A  pickpocket  who 
robs  women.  Hence,  moll  buzz¬ 
ing.  Both  Thieves'  Slang. 
moll'cau  die  (m  5  I'k  d'd’l), 
moll'cod  die  (-kBd"l).  Vars.  of 

MO  LI.Y  CODDLE. 

mol'le(mbl'g),  a.  [See  moll,  a.] 
Music.  Lower  by  a  semitone  ; 
flat  ;  as,  E  molle,  that  is,  E  flat. 
Cf.  IIEMOL;  GAMUT,  Illust. 
molle.  ^  moil,  labor, 
molle  *j*  mull, dust, 
mol'le-mock  ( mbl'£-m<5k ),  mol'- 
le-moke  ( -mCk ).  Vars.  of  malle¬ 
muck. 

moll'e8h-er.  moll'ish-er,  n.  A 

thief’s  mistress;  a  “moll.” 
Thieves'  Slang. 

mol'let,  n.  [Cf.  OF.  mnb'te  the 
rowel  of  a  spur,  an  ornament  of 
similarshape. ]  A  kind  of  horse’s 
hit.  Obs. —  r  i.  To  ride.  Obs. 
mol'le-ton  ( mOl'S-tdn),  n.  [F.] 
Canton  flannel. 

moll  hern.  The  common  Euro¬ 
pean  heron.  Local,  Eng. 

||  mol'll-a  tem'po-ra  fan'dl. 
[L.J  A  misquotation  of  mol- 
LISSIMA  FANDI  TF.MPORA. 
mol'li-chop'  (mOl'Y-chftp'),  n. 
[Prob.  fr.  the  proper  name  Moll, 


tirely  replaced  by  other  breathing  organs.  The  nervous 
system  is  composed  of  several  pairs  of  ganglia  with  longi¬ 
tudinal  and  transverse  commissures.  Eyes  (sometimes 
highly  developed)  and  organs  of  hearing  are  often  present. 
The  sexes  may  or  may  not  be  distinct.  In  typical  cases 
the  embryos  pass  through  trochosphere  and  veliger  stages. 
The  phylum  is  commonly  divided  into  the  classes  Lamel- 
libranchiata  (syn.  Pelecypoda),  Gastropoda,  Amphineura. 
Scaphopoda.  and  Cephalopoda  (see  these  terms),  all  of 
which  are  geologically  very  ancient  groups.  In  old  clas¬ 
sifications  the  brachiopods  and  tunicates,  and  sometimes 
the  cirripeds,  were  included.  —  mol  lus'can  {-kan),a.  &  n. 
mol  lus'coid  (mtf-lus'koid),  a.  [Mollusca  -f-  -oid.]  Zool. 
a  Resembling  a  mollusk.  b  Belonging  to  the  Mollus- 
coida.  —  n.  One  of  the  Molluscoida. 

Mol  lus-coi'da  (mSl'ws-koi'da),  n.  pi.  [NL.]  Zool.  A 
phylum  containing  certain  classes  of  animals  which  were 
formerly  included  among  the  mollusks.  It  comprises  the 
Polyzoa,  Brachiopoda,  and  often  also  Phoronida,  distin¬ 
guished  principally  by  the  possession  of  a  lophophore.  In 
old  classifications  the  tunicates  were  included.  —  mol  lus 
coi'dan  (-dan),  a. 

mol  lus'eum  (mtf-lus'kihn),  n.  [NL.  See  mollusk.]  Med. 
Lit.,  something  soft  ;  —  used  in  designating  various  cuta¬ 
neous  affections,  esp.  mol  lus'eum  e'pi-the'li-a'le  (Sp'T-the'- 
lT-a'le),  which  is  marked  by  numerous  small  waxlike  tu¬ 
mors  on  the  skin,  containing  a  soft  cheesy  material, 
mol'lnsk  (mbl'&sk),  n.  [F.  mollusque ,  L.  mollusca  a  kind 
of  soft  nut  with  a  thin  shell,  fr.  molluscus  soft,  mollis  soft. 
See  mollify.]  One  of  the  Mollusca. 
mol'ly  (mbl'T),  n.  1.  [cap.]  Pet  or  colloq.  form  of  Mary. 

2.  A  girl ;  wench  ;  lass  ;  sometimes,  a  prostitute.  Slang 
or  Dial.  Eng. 

3.  An  effeminate  man  or  boy  ,  a  mollycoddle  ;  a  milksop; 
—  often  Miss  Molly.  Slang  or  Colloq. 

4  A  kind  of  large  basket  for  fruit,  etc.  Eng. 
mol'ly-coddle  (-k<5d'T),  n.  1.  A  person  who  coddles  him¬ 
self  or  is  coddled;  an  effeminate  man  or  boy;  one  who  lacks 
spirit  or  courage  ;  a  person  who  takes  excessive  or  unnec¬ 
essary  care  of  his  health. 

2.  =  mollycot.  Dial.  Eng. 
mol'ly-cod  dle,  v.  t.  To  coddle  ;  pamper. 

She  .  .  .  mollycoddled  him  as  if  she  had  been  his  mother. 

W'.  C.  Russell. 

Mol'ly  Ma  guire'  (md-gwlr');^/. Molly  MAGuiuEs(-gwIrz'). 
a  A  member  of  a  secret  association  formed  among  the  ten¬ 
antry  in  Ireland  about  1843,  principally  for  the  purpose 
of  intimidating  law  officers  and  preventing  the  service  of 
legal  writs.  Its  members  disguised  themselves  in  the 
dress  of  women,  b  A  member  of  a  similar  association  of 
Irishmen  organized  in  the  anthracite  coal  region  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  about  1854,  for  the  purpose  of  intimidating  em¬ 
ployers  and  officers  of  the  law,  and  for  avenging  them¬ 
selves  by  murder  on  persons  obnoxious  to  them.  The 
society  was  broken  up  after  the  execution  of  a  number  of 
the  members,  following  serious  and  extensive  rioting,  in 
1877.  — Mol'ly  Ma-guire'ism  ( -Iz’m). 

Mo'loch  (mo'lok),  n.  [L.,  fr.  Gr.  MoAox,  fr.  Heb.  Molek ; 
cf.  Heb.  melek  king.]  1.  Bib.  A  Semitic  deity,  proba¬ 
bly  a  fire  or  sun  god,  whose  worship  was  accompanied  by 
human  sacrifice,  esp.  of  firstborn  children.  Moloch  is 
spoken  of  in  the  Old  Testament  as  “  the  abomination  of 
the  Ammonites,”  but  is  doubtless  the  same  god  as  Mel- 
karth  of  the  Phoenicians,  and  various  similar  Semitic  dei¬ 
ties.  The  form  Moloch  is  an  intentional  distortion  of  later 
Hebrew  writers  for  Melcch,  signifying  “king.”  Cf.  Baal,  1. 
Moloch ,  horrid  king,  besmeared  with  blood 
Of  human  sacrifice  and  parents’  tears.  Mifton. 

2.  [l.c.]  A  very  spiny  agamoid  lizard  ( Moloch  horridus)  of 
western  and  southern 
Australia. 

Mo  los'sian 

(mft-lbsh'an)  a. 

Of  or  pertaining 
to  Molossia,  an 
ancient  country 
in  Epirus. —  7i.  A  native 
or  inhabitant  of  Molossia. 
mo-los'sus  (mo-15s'ws),  n.  [L.,  fr. 

Gr.  MoAoo'cto';,  prop.,  Molossian.]  Moloch  (M.  h  or  rid  us). 

1.  Gr.  t£*  Lai.  Pros.  A  foot  of  three  long  syllables. 

2.  [cap.]  Zool.  A  genus  of  bats  of  the  family  Emballo- 
nuridse  ranging  from  the  southern  United  States  to  Para¬ 
guay.  The  ears  are  united  above  the  nose,  which  has  no 
leaf,  and  the  thick  fleshy  tail  is  produced  beyond  the  in- 


terfemoral  membrane.  The  appearance  of  the  thick  lips 
and  prominent  nostrils  gives  rise  to  the  names  bulldog 
bat  and  mastiff' bat.  Molossus  is  the  type  of  a  subfamily, 
Mol  os-si'nae  (mbl'd-si'ne).  —  mo-los'sine  (mo-15s'm; 
-Tn),  mo-los'soid  (  oid),  a.  &  n. 

molt,  moult  (molt),  v.  i.  ;  molt'ed  or  moult'ed  ;  mold¬ 
ing  or  moult'ing.  [ME.  mouten ,  L.  mutare.  See  mew  to 
molt ;  cf.  mute  to  molt.]  1.  To  be  shed  or  cast;  — said  of 
feathers,  etc.,  shed  periodically.  Obs. 

2.  To  shed  or  cast  off  the  hair,  feathers,  outer  layer  of 
the  skin,  horns,  or  the  like,  the  cast-off  parts  being  re¬ 
placed  by  new  growth. 

molt,  moult,  v.  t.  To  cast  off  and  renew,  as  the  hair,  skin, 
feathers,  or  the  like  ;  to  shed. 

molt,  moult,  n.  The  act  or  process  of  casting  off  and  de¬ 
veloping  anew  the  feathers,  hair,  outer  layer  of  the  skin, 
etc.  ;  molting.  In  many  animals  a  molt  of  some  kind  is 
periodic  and  regular.  Most  mammals  shed  their  hair  once 
a  year  ;  birds  shed  their  feathers  once,  twice,  or  in  some 
cases  three  times  annually  ;  reptiles  slough  their  skins, 
crustaceans  their  entire  exoskeleton  and  even  horny  parts 
of  internal  structures,  and  insect  larva*  cast  off  their 
outer  cuticle  several  times  during  their  period  of  growth. 

mol'ten  (mol't’n),  p.  a.  [See  melt.]  1.  Melted  ;  being 
in  a  state  of  fusion,  esp.  when  the  liquid  state  is  produced 
by  intense  heat ;  —  now  used  only  of  metals  or  other  sub¬ 
stances  in  general  requiring  intense  heat  to  liquefy  them  ; 
as,  molten  iron. 

2.  Having  been  previously  melted;  —  said  of  something, 
as  a  metal,  now  solid. 

3.  Made  by  melting  and  casting  the  substance  or  metal  of 
which  the  thing  is  formed  ;  as,  a  molten  image. 

4-  Dissolved  ;  loosely,  nearly  liquefied.  Obs. 
molten  sea,  Jewish  Antiq.,  the  brazen  sea.  2  Chron.  iv.  2. 

Mo-luc'ca  (mo-luk'd),  a.  Of  or  pert,  to  the  Moluccas,  or 
Spice  Islands.  —  Molucca  balm.  See  Moluccella.  —  M.  bean, 
the  nicker  nut.  See  nicker  tree.  —  M.  berry,  the  fruit  of 
a  large  elaeocarpaceous  tree  ( Elseocarpus  serratus ),  native 
of  India.  —  M.  grains,  the  seeds  of  Croton  tiylium.  They 
are  the  source  of  croton  oil  (which  see). 

MoPuc-cel'la  (mbl'ilk-sgl'd),  n.  [NL.,  from  the  Moluccas , 
or  Spice  Islands,  of  which  the  plants  were  supposed  to  be 
natives.]  Bot.  A  genus  of  mints,  having  a  spiny-toothed 
calyx  enlarged  at  the  apex,  divergent  anther  cells,  and  a 
corolla  with  concave  posterior  lip.  The  two  species  are 
natives  of  the  Mediterranean  region.  M.  laeris,  the  Mo¬ 
lucca  balm  of  gardens,  is  also  known  as  shell  flower ,  from 
the  enlarged  shell-like  calyx. 

mo'ly  (mo'll),  ri. ;  pi.  molies  (-ITz).  [L.,  fr.  Gr.  pu\v.] 

1.  A  fabulous  herb,  of  occult  power,  having  a  black  root  and 
white  blossom,  said  by  Homer  to  have  been  given  by  Hermes 
to  Odysseus  to  counteract  the  spells  of  Circe.  Milton. 

2.  A  kind  of  wild  garlic  {Allium  moly ),  cultivated  for  its 
bright  yellow  flowers. 

mo  lyb'date  (mo-lTb'dat),  n.  A  salt  of  molybdic  acid. 

mo  lyb'de  nite  (mo-lTb'de-nft ;  mbl'Tb-de'nit ;  277),  ti.  [See 
molybdenum.]  Min.  Molybdenum  disulphide,  MoSo,  occur¬ 
ring  in  foliated  masses  or  scales  resembling  graphite,  but 
differing  from  the  latter  in  its  bluer  color  and  in  giving  a 
greenish  streak  on  porcelain,  and  yielding  a  sulphurous 
odor  before  the  blowpipe.  H.,  1-1.5.  Sp.  gr., 4. 7-4.8.  Itis 
valuable  as  a  source  of  molybdenum  and  its  compounds. 

mo-lyb'de-num (mo-lTb'de-nfan ;  mbl'Tb-de'nftm), n.  [NL., 
fr.  L.  moiybdaena  galena,  Gr.  juo Avfi&aiva,  fr.  pc\vfi8o<; 
lead.]  Chern.  A  metallic  element  of  the  chromium  group, 
resembling  iron  in  its  white  color,  malleability,  difficult 
fusibility,  and  its  capacity  for  forming  steel-like  alloys 
with  carbon.  Sp.  gr.,  9.01.  Symbol,  Mo;  at.  wt.,  96.0. 
Molybdenum  occurs  only  in  combination,  chiefly  in  mo¬ 
lybdenite  and  wulfenite,  but  also  in  scheelite,  molybdite, 
etc.,  and  in  smaller  amounts  in  ores  of  iron  and  copper. 
The  metal  was  first  isolated  in  1782  by  Hjelm.  It  is  ob¬ 
tained  by  reducing  certain  of  its  compounds  with  hydro¬ 
gen,  carbon,  or  aluminium.  Chemically,  molybdenum  has 
the  valences  two,  three,  four,  five,  six  (as  in  molybdic 
acid),  and  eight.  It  is  used,  in  the  form  of  ferromolybde- 
nura,  to  harden  steel.  Certain  compounds  of  it  are  used  in 
coloring  pottery  and  fabrics  and  in  analytical  chemistry. 

mo-lyb'dic  (mo-lTt/dlk),  a.  [See  molybdenum.]  Chern. 
Of,  pert,  to,  or  containing,  molybdenum  ;  specif.,  desig¬ 
nating  those  compounds  in  which  the  element  has  a  higher 
valence  as  contrasted  with  molybdous  compounds, 
molybdic  acid,  a  Any  of  various  acids  derived  from  molyb- 


Molh/.\  Something  effeminate¬ 
ly  delicate.  Dial.  Eng. 
mol'li  crush',  v.  t.  [Ci.  dial. 
in  id  I  to  crush.]  Tocrush;  beat 
to  jelly  ;  pulverize.  Dial.  Eng. 
Mol'lle.  Var.  of  Molly. 
mol'li  ent  (mbl'Y-^nt;  m  8  l'- 
y£nt),  a.  [L.  molliens,  p.  pr.  of 
moll  ire  to  soften,  fr.  mollis  soft  ] 
Serving  to  soften  ;  emollient.— 
n.  An’emollient.  Obs. 
mol'li-ent-ly,  adv.  AHsungingly. 
mol'li-fi  a  ble  (mOl'Y-fT'a-b’f). 
See  -  able. 

mol'li-fi-ca  tive,  a.  [Cf.  OF. 
mol  I  iff  cat  f.]  Productive  of 

mollification.  Ob.<.—  n.  A  sof¬ 
tening  application  Obs. 
mol'li-fied  (mbl'Y-fld).  />.  p.  of 
m  OLi.iFY.-mo l'l i-f i'e d  1  y 
(-IT'M-lT),  adr.  [mollifies  I 
mol'li  fi  er  (-fT'Pr),  n.  One  that| 
mol'li-fy  ing-ness,  n.  See -ness. 
mol'li-grant,  n.  <5f  »\  i.  [Cf.  dial. 
m ii Ilf/  to  grumble.]  Complaint ; 
complain.  Scot. 
mol'li-gmbg.  Scot.  &  dial.  Eng. 
var.  of  mulligrubs. 
mol'li-gut'  ( mCl'Y-gQt'),  n.  The 
angler  (fish).  Local,  U.  S. 
mol  li-pl'lose  (-pT'los),  a.  [1. 
mollis  soft  -i-  pilosus  hairy.] 
Having  soft  hairs  or  feathers  ; 
downv  or  fluffy.— mol  li-pi-loB'- 
i-ty  (-pT-lfis'Y-tY),  n. 
moll'ish-er.  Var.  of  molle  suer 
II  mol-lis'Bi-ma  fan'di  tem'po- 
ra.  [L.]  The  most  favorable 
times  for  speaking. 

i  i  rgi!  (  Em  id,  IV.  293  k  ). 
||  mol-li'ti  es  os'sl  um(mo-lYsh'- 
Y-ez  Osh'T-nm).  [L.,  softening 
of  the  bones.]  Med.  =  osteo¬ 
malacia. 

mol'li-tude.  n.  [L.  mollitvdo , 
fr.  mollis  soft.]  Softness  ;  effem¬ 
inacy  ;  weakness.  Obs.  or  R. 
mol ''lock  (mfil'rtk).  Obs.  or 
dial.  Eng  var.  of  mullock. 


mol-los'sus.  +  molossus. 
mol'lusc.  Var.  of  mollusk. 
mol  lus-coi'dal  (mOPus-koi'- 
dol),  a.  Molluscoid. 

Mol  lus-coi'de  a  (-koi'df  d),  n. 
pi.  [NL.  See  mollusk  ;  -oi d  ] 
Zobl.  =  Molluscoida.  —  mol  - 
lUB-coi'de-an  (-dn),  a.  tf  n. 
mol-lus'cous  (mO-lfis'kils),  a. 

1.  Zodl.  Molluscan.  [flabby. | 

2.  Fig.,  devoid  of  backbone  :| 

3.  Med  Of,  pert,  to,  or  of  the 
nature  of,  a  molluscum  —  mol- 
lus'cous-ness,  n. 
moriusque.  +  mollusk. 
mol'ly  (mOl'Y).  Var.  of  Mali 
mol'ly  (mOl'Y),  n.  1.  Short 
for  m  allemuck. 

2.  Kant.  Var.  of  MOLLIE. 
mol'ly  (mOl'Y).  Var.  of  mal- 
lh  k.  India. 

mol'ly-cot,  n.  [molly  -f  3d  cot.] 
A  man  who  does  household 
work  ;  one  who  busies  himself 
with,  or  is  unduly  interested  in, 
woman’s  work  about  the  house- 
Dial.  Eng 

molly  cottontail.  A  cottontail 
(rabbit)  ;  —  childish  or  familiar, 
mol'ly-hawk' .  Corrupt,  of 
moll ym awk,  mallemuck, 
mol'ly-mauk  ,  mol'ly-mawk' 
(-m6k').  Vars.  of  mallemuck. 
molly  wa6hdi8h.  The  pied  wag¬ 
tail.  Local,  Eng. 
mol'man  (mOl'mdn),  or  mol'- 
man  ,  n. ;  />/.  -men.  [Cf.  AS. 
m til  terms,  agreement,  of  Scand. 
origin  ;  cf.  Icel.  mat.]  Early 
Eng. Feudal  Law.  One  of  a  class 
of  tenants  who  had  been  re¬ 
leased  from  most  of  their  service 
on  condition  of  paying  certain 
rents  for  their  land,  called  mol'¬ 
land  (mttl'rtnd)  or  mol'-land'. 
They  became  classed  as  free. 
Mol-mu'ti-an  ( mOl-tnQ'shY-^n), 
a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  Dun- 
wallo  Molmutiud,  the  tradi¬ 


tional  16th  king  of  the  Britons  ; 
—  said  of  certain  early  British 
laws  i  Molmutian  laws)  antedat¬ 
ing  the  time  of  William  the 
Conqueror. 

Mo'loch-ize  (mfi'lOk-Tz),  v.  t. 
To  imbue  with  the  cruelty  of 
Moloch  worship  ;  to  sacrifice  as 
to  Moloch;  to  immolate. 
Mo'loch  ship,  7i.  See-snip, 
mo'loid  (mS'loid),  a.  [Mola 
-f  oid. J  Zobl.  Like,  or  pert  to, 
the  family  Molida*.  —  n.  A  mo- 
loid  fish. 

Mol  o-ka'ne  (m  5  1'5-k  ii  n'y  P), 
Mol  o-ka'ny,  7i.  pi.  [Russ  molo- 
kane.]  See  Raskolnik. 
mol'o-ker  (m  5  I'o-k  g  r),  mol'* 
ock-er  (-wk-?r),  n.  A  renovated 
hat  — r.  t.  To  renovate  (a  hat) 
Both  Slang ,  Eng. 
mo-lom'pi  (mfi-l5m'pY),  7?.  [Na¬ 
tive  name.]  African  rosewood, 
mo-lo'pes  ( mu-lo'pez),  n.  pi. 
[NL.,  fr.  Gr.  /aojAwi//,  pi.  /xu>- 
Ac ones,  mark  of  a  stripe. J  Med. 
Vibices.  [lossus.  Obs.  or  R.  I 
mo-loase'  (mfs-RSs'),  n.  =  mo-| 
mo-los'8es.  molasses. 
mo-los'ai.  n  ,  jd.  of  molossus. 
mo-los'sic.  a.  Pros  Of  or  pert, 
to  a  molossus 
m0-l08'8U8.  +  molasses. 

Mol'o  thrua  (mbl'O-thrQs),  77. 
[NL.,  fr.  Gr  /xoAo0p6<>  (in  Sui- 
dns.  without  explanation) 
Swainson,  who  gave  the  name, 
took  it  to  mean  unwelcome 
guest,  fr.  poXelv  to  come  +  a- 
not  4-  OpeiaQa t  to  call,  cry. 
Zobl.  A  genus  of  Icteridae  con¬ 
sisting  of  the  cowhirds. 
molowre.  -k  muli.fr. 
mol'rook-en  (mbl'rdbk-gn),  n 
The  crested  grebe  ( Podiceps 
cristatus).  Local,  Ireland.  \ 
moleh.  +  MULCH. 


molt.  MOULT, 
molt'a-ble,  a.  Meltable.  Obs. 
molte  +  melt. 
mol'ten  Archaic  p.  p.  of  melt. 
mol'ten-a  ble,  a  That  may  be 
melted.  Obs. 

mol'ten-ly,  adv.  of  molten. 
molt'er,  moult'er,  n.  A  bird 
that  is  molting,  [of  multure.I 
mol'ter.  Obs.  or  dial  Eug.  var.| 
mol'to  (mCl'tS),  adv.  [It.] 
Music.  Much  ;  very  ;  as,  molto 
adagio,  very  slow, 
mol'ton.  +  mutton. 
Mo-lu'che  (m0-l<5o'cha),  n.  One 
of  a  tribe  of  light-complex  ioned 
Araucan  Indians  on  tne  Li  may 
River,  Argentina.  Apple  or¬ 
chards  and  sheep  are  their  chief 
means  of  subsistence, 
molure,  ».  [F.]  A  kind  of  ser¬ 
pent.  Obs. 

molwart.  +  moldwarp. 
mol  yb-dae'na.  -f  molybdena. 
mol'yb-dam  au-ro'sis  (mOl'Yb- 
dam'd-rd'els),  n.  [NL  See 
moly b do-  ;  am  aurosis]  Med. 
Amaurosis  from  lead  poisoning, 
mol  yb-de'na,  7?.  [L.  tnolyb- 

daena,  Gr.  /u,oAi)/S5aipa.  See 
molybdenum.]  Obs.  Any  of  va¬ 
rious  lead  ores  or  compounds  ; 
also,  molybdenum  or  molyb¬ 
denite. 

mol'yb-den'ic  (m5I'Yb-d?n'Yk), 
a.  Of  or  pert,  to  molybdena 
mo-lyVde-nif'er-ouB  (mO-lYb-  dC 
nYf'gr-jJs),  a.  [molybdenum 
-ferous]  Containing  molybde¬ 
num. 

mo-lyb'de  nous  (mfi-lYb'dt-nt/s; 
mbuYb-de'ntJS),  a.  Molybdous. 
molybdenum  steel.  Steel  con¬ 
taining  molybdenum,  resem¬ 
bling,  nut  somewhat  superior  to, 
tungsten  steel. 

molybdenum  trioxlde  See 

molybdic  acid. 


fefod,  foot ;  out,  oil ;  chair  ;  go  ;  sing,  ii)k  ;  ♦hen,  thin  ;  nature,  verdure  (250) ;  K  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144) ;  boN  ;  yet ;  zh  — z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Guide. 
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denum  trioxide,  M0O3,  of  which  the  simplest  are  H2Mo04 
(needle  like  crystals)  and  H0M09O7  (amorphous  solid). 
Salts  of  the  former  have  been  called  monomoly bdates,  some 
of  the  latter  di molybdates ;  there  are  also  trimolybdates,  etc. 
More  highly  complex  salts,  like  the  phosphomolybdates, 
are  also  numerous,  b  A  light,  white  solid.  M0O3,  more 
properly  called  molybdic  anhydride  or  molybdenum  triox¬ 
ide.  —  molybdic  ocher  or  ochre,  Min.,  molybdite. 
mo-lyb'dite  (mi-lTb'dTt),  n.  Molybdic  ocher ;  a  yellow 
pulverulent  mineral  associated  with  molybdenite  and  for¬ 
merly  supposed  to  have  the  composition  M0O3,  but  now 
known  to  be  a  hydrated  ferric  molybdate, 
mo-lyb'do-  (mfc-lTb'do-).  [See  molybdenum.]  A  combining 
form  indicating  a  compound  of  molybdenum. 
mo  lyb'dous  (  dds),  «.  [See  molybdenum.]  Of,  pertaining 
to,  or  containing,  molybdenum  ;  specif.,  designating  those 
compounds  in  which  molybdenum  has  a  lower  valence  as 
contrasted  with  molybdic  compounds, 
morae  (mom),  n.  [Orig.  uncert.  ;  cf.  mum.]  A  dull,  silent 
person  ;  a  blockhead  ;  a  fool.  Obs.  or  Archaic. 
mo'inent  (md'ra£ut),  n.  [F.  moment ,  L.  momentum ,  for 
movimentum  movement,  motion,  moment,  fr.  movere  to 
move.  See  move  ;  cf.  momentum,  movement.]  1.  A  mi¬ 
nute  portion  of  time  ;  a  point  of  time  ;  an  instant ;  as,  at 
that  very  moment. 

In  a  moment ,  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye  1  Cor.  xv.  .52 
2  Obs.  a  In  medieval  reckoning,  the  fortieth  or  fiftieth 
of  an  hour.  It  was  the  tenth  of  a  “  point.”  b  In  Rabbini¬ 
cal  reckoning,  T^g0  of  an  hour,  c  In  the  17th  and  18th 
centuries,  sometimes,  a  second. 

3.  A  minute  portion  or  part ;  an  atom.  Obs. 

4.  Math.  An  infinitesimal  increment  or  decrement.  Obs. 

5.  Importance,  as  in  influence  or  ellect ;  consequence; 
weight  or  value  ;  consideration;  —  now  only  after  of;  as, 
the  movement  is  of  no  moment. 

Matters  of  great  moment  Shak. 

6.  That  which  causes  or  prompts  action  :  an  influential  or 
deciding  point,  fact,  or  consideration.  Obs. 

7.  Movement  ,  motion.  Obs. 

8.  A  definite  period  or  point,  as  of  an  event.  Rare. 

9.  Impulsive  power  ;  force  ;  momentum.  Obs. 

The  moments  or  quantities  of  motion  m  bodies.  Berkeley 
Touch,  with  lightest  moment  of  impulse, 

His  free  will.  Milton 

10.  Mech.  Tendency,  or  measure  of  tendency,  to  produce 
motion,  esp.  about  a  point  or  axis.  It  is  measured  in  gen¬ 
eral  by  the  product  of  a  mass,  force,  velocity,  or  the  like, 
into  a  perpendicular  distance  from  or  to  the  point  or  axis. 

11.  Statistics.  Potency,  or  the  measure  of  potency,  in 
determining  the  position  of  the  center  or  axis  of  distri¬ 
bution  of  some  subject  of  statistical  investigation,  as  a 
country's  population  or  wealth. 

12.  An  essential  or  constituent  element ;  momentum. 
Syn.  —  Minute,  twinkling;  consequence,  weight,  force, 
value,  signification,  avail.  See  instant,  importance. 
moment  of  a  couple,  Mech..  the  product  of  either  of  its 
forces  into  the  perpendicular  distance  between  them. — 
m.  of  a  force.  Mech.  a  With  respect  to  a  point ,  the  product 
of  the  force  into  the  perpendicular  distance  from  the  point 
to  the  line  01  direct.: on  of  the  force,  b  With  respect  to  a 
line ,  the  product  of  that  component  of  the  force  which  is 
perpendicular  to  the  plane  passing  through  the  line  and 
the  point  of  application  of  the  force  into  the  shortest 
distance  between  the  line  and  this  point,  c  With  respect 
to  a  plane  that  is  parallel  to  the  force ,  the  product  of  the 
force  into  the  perpendicular  distance  of  its  point  of  appli¬ 
cation  from  the  plane  —  m.  of  a  magnet,  the  product  of  the 
strength  of  either  pole  by  the  distance  between  them.— 
m.  of  flexure.  =  bending  moment.  —  m.  of  Inertia  (of  a  body 
or  area  about  a  given  axis),  Mech.,  the  integral  sura  of  the 
products  of  each  indefinitely  small  portion  of  mass  or 
area  into  the  square  of  its  distance  from  the  given  axis. 

—  m.  of  momentum  (of  a  body  about  an  axis  or  plane),  Mech.. 
the  product  of  the  mass  of  the  body  into  the  moment  01 
its  velocity  with  respect  to  the  axis  or  plane. —  m.  of  pop¬ 
ulation,  the  product  of  the  population  of  a  locality  into  the 
distance  of  the  locality  from  an  assumed  axis  of  reference. 

—  m.  of  resistance,  Mech.,  the  sum  of  the  moments  of  all 
forces  in  all  the  infinitesimally  thin  layers  of  a  beam,  etc., 
under  stress,  taken  about  the  neutral  axis,  counterbalanc¬ 
ing  the  external  bending  moment.  —  m.  of  rotation,  Mech.. 
the  moment  of  inertia  of  a  rotating  body  about  its  axis  of 
rotation.  —  m.  of  stability,  Mech..  the  moment  (of  a  couple 
in  a  vertical  plane)  that  would  transfer  the  center  of  re¬ 
sistance  of  a  body  to  the  limiting  position  consistent  with 
stability.  —  m.  of  torsion,  Mech.,  tne  moment  of  either  of 
a  pair  of  equal  and  opposite  couples  applied  indifferent 
planes  so  as  to  tend  to  twist  a  body.— the  m.  a  The 
fitting  moment ;  the  point  of  time  which  is  just  suited  to 
the  purpose  or  which  furnished  an  opportunity,  b  The 
point  of  time  in  question  or  passing ;  the  time  being. 
C  Elliptically,  the  moment  when  or  that ;  just  as  soon  as. 


mo-men'tal  (mfc-mgn'tai),  a.  [Cf.  OF.  momenta l.]  1.  Mo¬ 
mentary  ;  brief  ;  also,  of  moment ;  momentous.  Obs. 

2.  Mech.  Of  or  pertaining  to  moment  or  momentum, 
momental  ellipse  (of  a  lamina),  m.  ellipsoid  (of  a  solid  ),  Math., 
an  ellipse,  or  ellipsoid,  the  radius  vector  of  which  varies 
inversely  as  the  radius  of  gyration  (of  the  lamina  or  solid, 
respectively)  about  that  radius  vector  as  axis. 

mo  men  ta'ne-ous  (mo'm^n-ta'ne-ds),  a.  [L.  momenta- 
neus :  cf.  F.  momentane.']  Momentary;  also,  instanta¬ 
neous.  Obs.  or  R.  —mo  men-ta'ne-ous-ness,  n.  Obs. 
mo'men-ta  ry  (mo'men-ta-iT),  a.  [L.  momentarius.  See 
moment.]  1.  Continuing  only  a  moment ;  lasting  a  very 
short  time ;  transitory ;  of  living  things,  short-lived  ; 
ephemeral ;  as,  a  momentary  pang.  Shak. 

2  Adapted  to  the  moment.  Nonce  Use.  Pope. 

3.  Occurring,  recurring,  or  acting,  at  every  moment. 
Now  Rare.  “  Hourly  and  momentary  molestations.” 

Beresford. 

4.  Done,  made,  etc.,  in  a  moment  ;  instantaneous.  Obs. 

5.  Phon.  Pronounced  with  a  complete  closure  of  the  oral 
cavity  ;  incapable  of  being  held  or  continued  ,  as,  p,t,  etc. 
Syn.  —  See  transient. 

mo'ment-ly  (mo'mgnt-lT),  adv.  1.  From  moment  to  mo¬ 
ment  ;  every  moment. 

Mow  Life  and  Death 

Do  wrestle  for  me  momently  !  Ld  Lytton. 

2.  At  any  moment ;  in  a  moment ;  instantly. 

When  momently 

The  moon  went  out.  S  A  Brooke. 

3.  For  a,  or  the,  moment. 

mo'ment  ly,  a.  1.  Momentary  (in  sense  3  or  sense  1). 
mo  men'tous  (ni6-m5n'tfis),  a.  [Cf.  L.  momentosus  rapid, 
momentary.]  1.  Motive.  Obs. 

2.  Of  moment  or  consequence ;  very  important ;  weighty; 
as,  a  momentous  decision  ;  momentous  affairs. 

3.  Important;  influential;  —  said  of  persons.  Rare . 

4.  Of  or  pertaining  to  momentum.  Obs. 

—  mo  men'tous  ly,  —  mo-men'tous  ness,  n. 
mo  men'tum  (-t#m),  n. ;  pi  L.  -ta  (-td),  E.  -tums  (-twmz). 
[L.  See  moment.]  1.  Math.  —  moment,  4.  Obs. 

2.  Impulsive  power  ;  force  of  motion.  Obs. 

3.  Mech.  =  moment,  10.  Obs. 

4-  Mech.  The  quantity  of  motion  in  a  moving  body,  being 
always  proportioned  to  the  mass  multiplied  into  the  veloc¬ 
ity.  This  quantity  is  sometimes  called  linear  momentum, 
to  distinguish  it  from  the  so-called  angular  momentum, 
which  is  the  moment  of  momentum  (see  under  moment). 

5.  Hence,  popularly,  the  force  of  motion  acquired  by  a 
moving  body  as  a  result  of  the  continuance  of  its  motion 
by  virtue  of  inertia  ;  impetus. 

6.  Essential  element,  or  constituent  element. 

I  shall  state  the  several  momenta  of  the  distinction  in  separate 
propositions  Sir  W  Hamilton 

In  every  finite  thing  two  elements  or  momenta  are  united,  an 
eternal  mid  a  truiiHtm-v.  ./  Martineau 

Mo-mor'dl-ca  (mo-mor'dT-kd),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  L.  mordere ,  mo- 
mordisse ,  to  bite;  —  alluding  to  the  seeds,  which  look  as 
though  bitten.]  Rot.  A  genus  of  cucurbitaceous  plants  hav¬ 
ing  a  campanulate  corolla  with  the  stamens  inserted  near 
the  base,  unbranched  tendrils,  and  berry  like  fruit.  They 
are  natives  of  the  tropics  of  the  Old  World.  M.  balsamina 
is  the  balsam  apple,  and  M.  charantia  is  the  balsam  pear. 
IVIo  mot'i-d®  (tno-m5t'T-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.  See  motmot.]  A 
family  of  picarian  birds  related  to  the  rollers  and  king¬ 
fishers  and  consisting  of  the  motmots  (subfamily  Mo  mo- 
tCn®  [mo'mo-ti'ne])  and,  according  to  some,  also  the 
todies  (subfamily  Todinne).  The  typical  genus  is  Mo-mo'- 
tus  (mo-mo'ti/s).  See  motmot. 

Mo'mus  (mo'nms),  n.  [Gr.  /jwjuos  blame,  ridicule,  Momus.] 

1.  Gr.  Myth.  The  god  of  mockery  and  censure.  Litera¬ 
ture  has  many  allusions  to  the  story  of  his  finding  fault  with  the 
nian  made  by  Heph.-rstus  for  not  having  little  windows  or  doors 
in  his  breast,  so  that  his  secret  thoughts  might  be  seen. 

2.  Hence,  a  fault-finder ;  a 
(carping)  critic, 
daughter,  disciple,  or  son  of 
Momus.  a  person  who  takes 
pleasure  in  ridiculing  others ; 
a  wag. 

mon  (m5n),  n.  [Jap.]  Japan. 

The  badge  of  a  family,  esp.  of 
a  family  of  the  ancient  feudal 
nobility.  The  most  frequent 
form  of  the  mon  is  circular, 
and  it  commonly  consists  of 
conventionalized  forms  from 
nature,  flowers,  birds,  insects, 
the  lightning,  the  waves  of  the 
sea,  or  of  geometrical  symbolic 
figures ;  color  is  only  a  second¬ 


ary  character.  It  appears  on  lacquer  and  pottery,  and 
embroidered  on,  or  woven  in,  fabrics.  The  imperial  chrys¬ 
anthemum,  the  mon  of  the  reigning  family,  is  used  as  a 
national  emblem.  Formerly  the  mon  of  tne  shoguns  of 
the  Tokugawa  family  was  so  used.  See  kikumon. 

Mon  (mon),  n.  1.  One  of  the  dominant  native  race  of 
Pegu  in  Burma,  probably  a  remnant  of  a  population  for¬ 
merly  spread  throughout  Burma.  They  are  Indo-Chinese 
in  language  and  physique,  and  are  one  of  the  most  pro¬ 
gressive  peoples  of  Farther  India.  They  are  Buddhists. 

2-  The  language  of  the  Mens,  written  in  an  alphabet  de¬ 
rived  from  the  Pali.  See  Indo-Chinese. 
mo'na  (mo'na),  n.  [Sp.  &  Pg.  mona,  fem.  of  mono  a 
monkey,  ape.]  A  small,  handsome  West  African  guenon 
monkey  ( Cercopilhecus  mona).  The  upper  parts  are 
dark  olive,  with  a  spot  of  white  on  the  haunches,  and  the 
under  parts  are  pure  white. 

mon'a-chal  (m5n'd-kal),  a.  [L.  monachus  a  monk  :  cf.  F. 
monacal.  See  monk.]  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  character¬ 
istic  of,  monks  or  monastic  life  ;  monastic  ;  monkish, 
moil'a- chi®  ra  (-kTz’m),  n.  1.  The  system  or  principle  of 
a  monastic  life  ;  monastic  way  or  rule  ;  monasticism. 

2.  A  monachal  peculiarity.  Obs. 
mon  ac'id  (m5n-5s'Td),  a.  [mono-  -f-  acid .]  Chen.  Hav¬ 
ing  one  hydrogen  atom  replaceable  by  a  negative  or  acid 
atom  or  radical;  capable  of  combining,  as  regards  each 
molecule,  with  but  one  molecule  of  a  monobasic  acid  to 
form  a  salt  or  ester  ;  —  said  of  bases  and  alcohols, 
mon'ad  (m5n'£d  ;  mo'nSd ;  the  leading  dictionaries  all 
give  the  first,  but  the  second  is  common  in  actual  good 
usage),  n.  [L.  mortas,  -atlis,  a  unit,  Gr.  povas,  -aSos,  fr. 
/Ltoi/os  alone  :  cf.  F.  tnonade.]  1.  Philos,  a  In  Greek  phi¬ 
losophy,  a  unit;  individual;  atom.  b  With  Giordano 
Bruno,  Leibnitz,  and  others,  an  individual  elementary  sub¬ 
stance,  both  psychical  and  material,  which  represents  the 
whole  universe.  For  Bruno  the  monad  is  a  microcosmie 
embodiment  of  the  divine  essence  which  pervades  and  con¬ 
stitutes  the  universe.  In  contrast  to  tfhis  pantheism,  Leib¬ 
nitz  makes  the  monad  the  basis  of  a  pluralistic,  individ¬ 
ualistic  conception  of  the  world.  See  Leibnitzianism. 

2.  Hence,  an  ultimate  unit ;  a  simple  being. 

3.  a  Bot.  A  zoospore.  Rare,  b  Zool.  A  flagellate  proto¬ 
zoan  (see  Mastigophora),  esp.  one  of  the  genus  Monas 
or  related  genus,  c  Biol.  Any  minute  simple  organism 
or  organic  unit. 

4  Chem.  A  univalent  element,  atom,  or  rndical.  See 

VALENCE. 

mon'ad.  a.  Of  the  nature  of  a  monad  ;  specif.,  Chem., 
univalent.  —  monad  deme,  Biol.,  in  tectology,  an  aggregate 
of  undifferentiated  monads. 

Mon  a  del'phi  a  (in5n'ri-d8FfT-d),  »  pi.  [NL.  ;  mono-  -f- 
Gr.  d6eA</>6?  brother.]  Bot.  A  disused  Lin  mean  class  cf 
plants  having  flowers  with  the  filaments  united  into  a  tube. 
—  mon  a-del'phi-an  (-fin),  a. 
mon  a-del'phous  (-ids),  a.  Bot.  a  Pert,  to  the 
class  Monadelphia.  Obs.  b  Having  the  fila¬ 
ments  united  into  a  single  tube  around  the  gy- 
”  noecium,  as  in  the  flowers  of  the  mallow  family 
(Malvaceae).  Cf.  diadelphous,  polyadelphous. 
mo-nad'ic  (mo-n5d'Tk;m5n-Sd'-)  |  a.  [Gr.  po- 
mo  nad'i  cal  (T-kal)  f  vaSucos  con¬ 

sisting  of  units.]  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  like,  a 
monad.  —  mo  nad'i-cal-ly,  adv. 
mo-nad'i  form  (-T-f8rm),  a.  [monad  -f-  - form .] 

Biol.  Resembling  a  monad  (flagellate  infuso¬ 
rian). 

mon'ad  ism  (mbn'Sd-Tz’m  ;  1110'nXd- ;  see  mon¬ 
ad),  n.  [monad  -f-  -wm.j  Philos.  The  theory  that  the 
universe  is  a  composite  of  monads,  esp.  the  Leibnit/.ian 
one.  See  Leibnitzianism. 

mo  nad'nock  (mo-n5d'n5k),  n.  [From  Mt.  Monadnock , 
New  Hampshire,  a  typical  example.]  Phys.  Geog.  A  hill 
of  resistant  rock  standing  in  the  midst  of  a  peneplain, 
mo-nal'  (m6-n61'),  n.  Also  mo-naul'.  [Native  name  in  * 
the  Himalayas  munal,  manat .]  Any  of  several  species  of 
large  gorgeous  pheasants  of  the  genus  Lophophorus  found 
at  high  altitudes  in  northern  India.  In  L.  refu/aens  the 
male  has  the  body  shining  green  and  blue,  the  neck  gilded 
purple,  the  rump  white,  and  the  tail  rufous.  See  al*o 
Impeyan  pheasant.  Also  loosely  applied  to  some  other 
Indian  pheasants,  as  certain  tragopans. 
mo-nan'drous  (mo-nSn'drws ;  rnSn-Sn'-),  a.  [mono-  ■+* 

- androus .]  Bot.  a  Pertaining  to  the  class  Monandria.  Obs. 
b  Having  flowers  with  a  single  stamen,  as  many  orchids, 
mo-nan'dry  (-drT),  n.  [See  monandrous.]  1.  The  posses¬ 
sion  by  a  woman  of  only  one  husband  at  a  time ;  the  cus¬ 
tom  of  such  union  ;  — contrasted  with  polyandry. 

2.  Bot.  Condition  of  being  monandrous. 


M  o  n  a  d  e  1- 
phnus  Sta¬ 
in  e  n  b  of 
Lupine. 


mo  lyb' do-car  di-al'gi-a  (-dr>- 

kar  dT-M'jY-d),  n.  [NL.]  Mod. 
Cardialgiaduetoleau  poisoning 
mo  lyb  do-col'ic  (  kOl'Tk),  n 
{mofybdo-  4-  colic  J  Lead  colic- 
mo-lyb  do  dy  b  pep'sl-a,  n. 
[NL.J  MeU.  Dyspepsia  result¬ 
ing  from  lead  poisoning 
mo-lyb 'do-man  cy,  n.  [molybdo- 
4-  - matin/  ]  Divination  by 
melted  lead. 

mo  lyb'do  me'nite  (md-lTb'dfi- 
me'nYt),  n.  [ molybdo -  4-  Gr. 
pfivr)  moon  4-  -»7r.]  Min.  Na¬ 
tive  lead  selenite,  PhSeOa,  oc- 
earring  in  white  scales, 
mol  yb-don'o-sus  (mOl'  Yb-d8n'- 
0-6U8),  n.  [NL.  ;  molybdo- 
Gr  votro?  disease.]  Lead  poi¬ 
soning  ;  molvbdosis. 
mo-lyb  do  par'e-sls,  n.  [NL.  ; 
moh/bdo-  4-  paresis.)  Paraly¬ 
sis  produced  by  lead  poisoning, 
mol  yb-do'sis  (inbl'tb-dO's'is), 
n.  [NL.  ;  molybdo-  4-  -os  is.} 

=  MOLY  BDONOSCS. 

mol'y-site  (inSl'Y-sTt),  n.  [Cf. 
Gr.  poAvtrpa  spot,  taint,  po\v- 
<7><K,  moAiwic,  defilement,  fr. 
fioAupeii/ to  stain.]  Min.  Native 
ferric  chloride,  FeCl3,  found  in 
Vesuvian  lava, 
mom.  mum. 
mombareck.  +  moobarek. 
momble  ^  mumble. 
Mom-bot'tu,  n  =Manobattu. 
mom  haunce.  j*  mumciiance. 
Mom'dis  imSm'dTs).  Bib. 
mome  (mflm).  Dial.  Eng.  var. 
Of  MALM. 


mome  (mfim),  n.  [See  momus.] 

1.  A  caviling  critic.  Obs. 

2.  [Cf  It.  momo  J  A  buffoon. 

Nonce  Cue. 

momcle.  mumble.  [met.I 
momen.  momenette.  f  m  a  u-| 
mo'ment.  <■.  t.  To  time  to  the 
moment  Obs. 

mo-men  'tally,  adv.  Fora  mo¬ 
ment  :  also,  every  moment.  Obs. 
mo-men'tane.  a.  [OF.  momon- 
tain,  L.  momentanens. J  Momen¬ 
tary.  Ohs.  —  mo  men'tane-ly, 
I  at/r.  Obs 

mo  men  ta'ne  all,  a  Momen 
j  tary;  lasting  but  a  moment.  Obs. 
mo'men-ta  ny  (md'm<'n-t3-nT), 
a.  Momentary.  Ohs. 
mo'men  ta-ri-iy  (-t*-rT-lT),  adv • 

I  For  a  moment  :  every  moment ; 
from  moment  to  moment ;  also, 
I  Obs.,  instantly, 
mo'men-ta  rl-nesB,  »  See -ness. 
mo  men'tine.  a.  Momentary. 
I  Obs. 

momentum  grade.  Railroatls. 
A  short  grade  steeper  than  the 
ruling  grade,  so  that  a  train  has 
to  approach  it  with  considerable 
velocity  to  run  over  it.  U.  S. 
momentum  pump  An  inter¬ 
mittent  pump,  formerly  used  as 
a  filter  pump,  acting  on  a  prin¬ 
ciple  similar  to  that  of  the  hy¬ 
draulic  ram.  There  are  several 
varieties. 

momentum  valve.  Enqin.  A 
valve  to  prevent  concussion  in  a 
pipe  by  the  sudden  closing  of  a 
stop  valve.  (var.  of  maumet.I 
mora'et  (mOm'lt).  Dial.  Eng.  | 
Mom'fu  (m8tn'f<55),  n.  sing.  Sr 


l>l.  An  extensive  Negro  tribe  of 

the  Welle  Basin, 
momia  +  mummy. 
mom'ie  (mhm'T).  +  mummy. 
mom'ie-cloth  (mhm'T;  F.  mO'- 
me'),  n.  =  mummy-cloth. 
mom'l-er  (niOm'T-Cr:  mtlm'-), 
n.  [F.  nidmier,  fr.  OF.  momer, 
mornmer,  to  mumin,  to  mask 
one’s  self.]  One  of  certain  strict 
Calvinists  in  Switzerland,  early 
in  the  10th  century,  who  sepa¬ 
rated  from  the  state  church  ;  — 
so  called  in  contempt 
mo  ml  ol'o-gy  (mfl'inT-81'r.-jY), 
n.  [F  momio  mummy  4-  -loqy.) 
The  science  of  mummies.  Rare. 

O E.  D. 

mom'lsh  (mflm'Ysh  i, a.  Liken 
mome  :  foolish.  Obs. 
mom'i8t  (mdm'Yst),  n.  A  fault¬ 
finder  :  n  carping  critic.  Obs. 
—  mom'ism  (-Yz’111),  «.  Obs. 
mom'ling  f  mumbling. 
mom'me  (moni'mfi),  n.  [Jap.j 
See  w eight. 
mom'mer.  J;  MOM M I  k 
raom'mer-y.  +  mummery. 
mom'met  (mOm'ft)  Scot.  & 
dial.  Eng.  var.  of  m  aumkt. 
mom'mlck  tmBm'Yk).  Var.  of 
mammock.  Archaic  or  Scot  Sf 
Dial.  Eng. 

mom'my  Dial,  var  of  mammy. 
mom'my,  n  The  old  squaw 
duck.  Lorn f.  Now  Jersey 
mo'mo  (mS'mo),  n.  The  short- 
eared  owl.  Guam.  [MOTMOT.] 
mo'mot  (md'mflt).  Var.  of| 
mom'pyns.  n.  ]>l.  [Cf.  m un- 
pi  ns.]  Teeth.  Obs.  (Oft*.  I 
momurdotes,  n.  pi  The  Bulks. I 


momyan.  +  mummy. 
mon.  moan,  monk,  moon. 
mon  (mfln).  Obs  or  dial,  var 
of  man  ;  mun,  v. 

Mon.,  or  mon  Ahbr.  Monas¬ 
tery;  Monday  ;  monetary  ;  Mon¬ 
mouthshire  ;  monsignor  ;  Mon¬ 
tana. 

mon  (mOn-).  See  mono-. 
mon'a-cal.  Var.  of  monachal. 
Mon'a-can  ( mUn'd-krtn),  a.  Of 
or  pertaining  to  Monaco.  —  n.  A 
native  or  inhabitant  of  Monaco, 
mon  a  can'thid  (-kftn'thTd).  a. 
[See  mono-;  acantha.J  Zool. 
a  Having  a  single  row  of  spines 
bordering  the  ambulacra; —said 
of  certain  starfishes,  b  Pertain¬ 
ing  to  the  Monacanthid®.  —  n. 
One  of  the  Monacnnthida*. 
Mon'a-can'thi-d®  (  thY-de),  n. 
)>/  l NL.]  Zool  The  family 
consisting  of  the  filefishes. 
mon  a-can'thine  (-thYn),  mon'- 
a-can'thous  (-thus),  a.  [mono-  +■ 
fir.  aKavGa  thorn.]  Zoo)  One- 
spined;  of  or  pert  to  the  Monn- 
canthida?  —  mona-can'thine.  n. 
mon-ae'e-tin  (mfln  Us'P-tTn),  n. 
[mono-  4-  acetin.’)  See  acetin 
monach,  n.  [L.  monachus.  See 
monk.]  A  monk.  Obs. 
mon'a-chate  (mfin'd-kllt),  n. 
[Cf.  LL.  monachatus  1  Period 
or  time  of  being  a  monk, 
mon'a  cldst  (-kYst),  a.  Char¬ 
acteristic  of  monks  ;  monkish, 
mon'a  chize  (  kTz),  v.  t.  Sc  i.  [L. 
monachus  monk  4-  -ize.)  T  o 
make  monks  of  ;  to  become,  or 
live  as,  a  monk,  -mon  a-chi-za'- 


tlon  (-kl-za'slmn;  -kT-za'-),  n. 
Monacho'.ite,  etc.  d-MoNoriiE- 
letk,  etc. 

monack.  ^  moonack. 
monacorde.  +  mokochorm. 
mon-ac'ti-nal  (m5n-ftk'tT  nrtl  ; 
niOn'ak-tT 'ndl ).  monac'tine 
(m5n-ftk'tln  ;  -tin),  a.  [ mono - 
4-  Gr.  a<Tty,  axTcvo?,  ray.] 
Zool  Single-rayed, 
mo  nac  ti-nel'lld  (mfi-nfik'tY- 
nCl'Id  ;  mOn-ftk'-),  mo  nac  ti- 
nel'li  dan  (-Y-drtn).  a.  |See 
MON  AC  TIN  AL.]  Zool  Designat¬ 
ing  sponges  with  only  uniaxial 
spicules.  —  mo-nac  ti-nel'lid,  n. 
mon'a-delph,  -del'phl-a.  etc. 
Incorrect  lor  monodkluh,  etc. 
mon'a-delph  (m8n'd-d<lf),  n. 
Bot.  A  monadelphous  plant.  R. 
mon'a-de8,  n.,pf.  of  monas. 
mon'a-dig'er-ous  (-dYi'fr-tts),  a. 
[monad  + -yerous.]  Zool.  Bear¬ 
ing,  or  composed  of,  nionadi- 
form  cells. 

Mona-di'na  (-dT'na),  n.  pi 
[NL.  See  monad.]  Zobl.  In  old¬ 
er  classifications,  a  group  nearly 
equivalent  to  Mastigophora. 
mon'a-dine  (mfin'd-d  n),  mon  - 
a-din'lc  (-dYn'Yk),  a.  Monadic, 
mon'ad-ol'o-gy  (mCn'&d-Ol'fi-  | 
jY;  mO'n&d-),  //.  [monad  4-  -logy  :  1 
cl‘.  F  monadologie.]  Philo <  The 
doctrine  or  theory  of  monads. 
See  Leibnitzianism. 
monake.  +  monk.  [lete,  etc. I 
Monalechite.  etc.  MONOTHI  - 
Mo'na  Ll'ea  (  m  5'n  a  le'zftj. 
(It  Mona,  Manna,  madam  Cf. 
Madonna.  )  Leonardo  da  Vin¬ 


ci’s  famous  portrait  of  Lisa, 
the  wife  of  Francesco  del 
Giocondo,  a  Florentine  gentle¬ 
man.  It  is  now  in  the  Louvre 
Called  also  La  Gioconda. 
mon  a  mi'  (m  6  N'-n  a'm  5'), 
Join,  mon  a  mie'  (-me')  [F.] 

My  ft  lend. 

mon  am'ide  (mhn-ftm'Td  ;  -Yd  j 
1*4),  n.  Also  -id.  [mono-  4- 
amide. \  Chem.  An  amide  with 
only  one  nmido  group, 
mon  am'ine  (mOn-fim'Yni 
mfin'd-men';  184).  n.  Also  -In. 
[mono-  4-  annne.]  Chem.  An 
amine  containing  only  one  ami¬ 
no  group. 

mon  an-®8  the'si  a  (mfin'fln-Ss- 

the'sY-d;  -z  h  Y-d),  n  [NL. ; 
mono •  4-  anaesthesia  ]  Med  I^oss 
of  sensation  in  one  member  of 
the  body.  . 

Mon'an  day (mftn'dn-d6)  Scot 
Si  dial  Eng.  var  of  Monday. 
mo  nan'der  (mo-n&n'd?r),  ru 
Hot.  A  monandrous  plant.  R. 
Mo  nan'dri  a  (*d  r  Y-d),  n.  pi. 
[NL.See  monandrous.]  Hot.  A 
disused  Linn  a- an  class  of  plants 
embracing  those  having  flowers 
with  a  single  stamen,  -mo  nan'¬ 
dri  an  (-'Tn  ;  mfln-),  a. 
mo  nan'dric  ( in  fi-n  &  n'd  r  Y  k  ; 
mBo-ftn'-),  a.  Of  or  pert-  to 
monandry. 

mo  nan'thoas  (-thus),  a.  [mnno- 
4-  -anthons.  J  Hof  One-flowered, 
mon  ap'sal  (m  0  n-ft  p'sd  1),  a. 
(See  mono-;  apse.]  Having 
but  one  apse. 

mon'arch,  n.  [OF  • monarche , 
monaryue.]  Monarchy.  Obs. 


ale,  senate,  cAre,  ftm,  account, 


arm,  ask,  sofa  ;  eve,  Svent,  end,  recent,  maker ;  Ice,  Ill ;  old,  Abey,  orb,  5dd,  s8ft,  connect ;  use,  unite,  urn,  Up,  circus,  menii ; 
D  Foreign  Word.  f  Obsolete  Variant  of.  +  combined  with.  =  equals. 
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mon'arch  (mSu'ark),  n.  [L.  monarcha ,  fr.  Gr.  p.ovipxm 
poi/opxo«  ;  (ioro?  aloue  +  ipX€iv  to  be  first,  rule,  i?o»eru  • 
cf.  F.  monarque.  See  -akch.]  1.  A  sole  supreme  ruler  • 
the  sovereign  of  a  monarchy;  also,  often  now,  the  hered¬ 
itary  chief  of  a  limited  or  constitutional  monarchy  Mon- 
archs  bear  specific  titles  varying  with  the  country .  as  kina 
queen,  emperor,  empress,  czar  (Russia),  czarina  (Russia) 
kaiser  (Germany  and  Austria),  sultan  (Turkey  aud  Mo- 
rocco),  shah  (Persia),  etc. 

2  One  likened  to  a  sole  ruler  in  position,  or  the  like,  as 
one  first  of  a  kind,  a  patron  or  tutelary  deity,  etc. ;  as,  an 
oak  is  called  the  monarch  of  the  forest. 

I  am  monarch  of  all  1  survey, 

My  right  there  is  none  to  dispute.  Cowner 

3.  A  sovereign  (Eng.  coin).  Slang,  Eng. 

4.  A  large  butterfly  (Anosia  plexippus)  having  orange- 
brown  wings 
with  black 
veins  and  bor¬ 
ders,  whose 
larva  feeds  on 
milkweed.  It 
appears  to  be 
extending  its  range 
to  most  parts  of  the 
world. 

6.  [cap.]  Astron. 

—  Cepheus,  2. 
mon'arch,  a.  [mono- 

ning,r'  origin. Monareh  '■  Wings  reversed  (}) 

Having  only  one  protoxylem. 

mo-nar'chal  (mo-nar'kal),  a.  1.  Of,  pert,  to,  characteris¬ 
tic  of,  or  suiting,  a  monarch  ;  sovereign  ;  regal ;  imperial. 
Satan,  whom  now  transcendent  glory  raised 
Above  his  fellows,  with  monarchal  pride  Milton. 

2.  Of  the  nature  of,  having  the  position  of,  or  acting  as,  a 
monarch  ;  as,  a  monarchal  viceroy. 

3.  Under  a  monarch  ;  vested  in  a  monarch.  Ohs.  or  R. 
mo  nar'chi  al  (-kt-al),  a.  [See  monarchy.]  Monarchic  ; 

monarchal. 


mo-nar'chi-an  (-an),  n.  Eccl.  Hist.  One  of  those  in  the 
early  Christian  church  who  held  the  theory  or  doctrine  of 
inonarchianism.  —  mo  nar'chi-an,  a. 
mo  nar'chi-an  ism  (-Tz’m),  n.  Eccl.  Hist.  &  Theol.  An 
anti-Trinitarian  doctrine  or  theory  current  in  the  church 
of  the  2d  and  3d  centuries  in  several  forms,  the  common 
principle  of  which  was  that  God  is  a  single  person  as  well 
as  a  single  being.  The  two  chief  forms  or  types  of  the 
theory  are:  (1)  dynamic, dynamistic,  rationalist ic , humani¬ 
tarian,  or  adoptionist ,  monarc  hian  ism ,  the  adherents  of 
which  maintained  that  Christ  was  a  mere  man,  chosen  of 
God  and  bv  Him  supernaturally  inspired  and  exalted,  and 
was  Son  of  God  by  adoption  and  not  by  any  metaphysical 
relationship;  (2)  modatislic  monarch  ianism ,  or  modal  ism, 
the  adherents  of  which  maintained  that  Christ  was  truly 
divine,  but  as  divine  was  indistinguishable  from  God  the 
Father,  bein^  one  of  the  three  modes  or  manifestations  of 
the  divine  being.  The  adherents  of  this  latter  type  (called 
also  modal ists)  were  numerous.  In  the  West  they  were 
called  Patripassians,  from  their  holding  that  the  Father 
suffered  with,  or  in  the  person  of,  the  Son,  while  in  the 
East  they  were  usually  grouped  together  under  the  name 
of  Sabelfians  (see  Sabellian,  n.).  —  mo  nar'chi-an  1st,  n. 
—  mo  nar  chi  an  is'tic  (-Ts'tlk),  a. 

rno  nar'chic  (mo-nai'ktk)  )  a.  [F.  mondrchique ,  Gr.  go- 
mo  nar'chi  cal  (-ki-k#l)  j  rap, \i*o>-.]  Of  or  pertaining 
to,  or  of  the  nature  of,  a  monarch  or  monarchy  ;  charac¬ 
teristic  of,  or  adhering  to,  or  favoring  the  principles  of,  a 
monarchy.  —  mo-nar'chi  cal-ly,  adv. 
mon  arch  ism  (mBn'ar-kiz’in),  n.  Monarchic  government 
or  principles,  or  advocacy  of  them, 
mon'arch-ist  (-kTst),  «.  An  advocate  of,  supporter  of,  or 
believer  in,  monarchy  or  monarchism, 
mon'arch-lze  (-kiz),  v.  i. ;  mon'arch-ized  (-kizd);  mon'- 
arch-iz'ing  (-klz'Tng).  To  play  the  sovereign  ,  to  act  or 
rule  as  monarch  ; — sometimes  with  it. 
mon'arch-lze,  v.  t.  1.  To  subject  to  a  single  ruler ;  to 
rule  as  a  monarch  ;  to  govern.  Obs. 

2.  To  convert  into,  or  establish  as,  a  monarchy, 
mon'arch  y  (m5n'ar-kT),  n.  ;  pi.  -ies  (-kTz).  [F.  mo¬ 

narchic,  L.  monarchic ,  Gr.  povapxia.  See  monarch.] 
1  Sovereignty  of  a  single  person  ;  supreme  power  of  a 
single  person  in  a  state. 

2.  The  state  ruled  over  by  a  single  sovereign  person,  or 
monarch ;  also,  the  rule  or  government  exercised  by  such 
a  person.  A  monarchy  is  called  an  absolute  monarchy  when 
there  are  no  constitutional  limitations  on  the  monarch’s 


powers ;  a  limited,  or  constitutional,  monarchy,  when  there 

are  such  limitations. 

3.  The  territory  ruled  over  by  a  monarch. 

What  scourge  for  perjury 

Can  thiB  dark  monarchy  afford  J^lse  Clarence  ?  Shak. 

4.  The  system  of  government  in  which  a  siugle  person  is 
sovereign. 

In  those  days  he  had  affected  zeal  for  monarchy.  Macaulay 
Mo  nar 'da  (mo-nar'da),  n.  [NL.,  after  N.  Monardes  (d. 
1578),  Spanish  physician  and  botanist.]  Bat.  A  small 
genus  of  North  American  mints.  They  have  a  tubular 
15-nerved  calyx  and  whorls  of  variously  colored,  often 
showy,  flowers,  the  anthers  with  a  small  connective.  The 
genus  includes  the  wild  bergamot  ( M .  Jistidosa),  American 
horsemint  {A/.  punctata),  and  bee  balm  ( M.  dutyma). 

Mon  a r  del 'i a  (mSn'dr-dSl'd),  n.  [NL.  dim.  See  Mo- 
narda.]  Hot.  A  genus  of  Californian  menthaceous  herbs, 
bearing  terminal  aud  axillary  whorls  of  flowers  somewhat 
similar  to  those  of  Monarda ,  but  with  a  10-13-uerved 
calyx.  The  species  are  sometimes  cultivated, 
mon  ar-tlc'u  lar  (mSn'ar-tik'u-ldr),  a.  [mono- articu¬ 
lar.']  Med.  Pertaining  to,  or  affecting,  one  joint  only, 
mon'as-ie'ri  al  (mSn'ds-te'n-dl),  a.  [L.  monuslerialis,  fr. 
monasterium.]  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  of  the  nature  of,  a 
monastery.  —  mon  as  te'ri-al  ly,  adv . 
rnon'as  ter-y  (m5n'ds-ter-T),  n.  ;  pi.  -teries  (-Tz).  [L.  mo¬ 
nasterium ,  Gr.  povaoTypiov,  fr.  /uouaconj?  a  solitary,  a  monk, 
fr.  povd£<iv  to  be  alone,  live  in  solitude,  fr.  /xoios  alone. 
Cf.  minster.]  A  house  of  religious  retirement,  or  of 
seclusion  from  the  world  for  persons  under  religious  vows, 
esp.  monks  ;  a  convent ;  —  rarely,  such  a  house  for  women. 
Syn.  —  Convent,  abbey,  priory.  See  cloister. 
rno  nas'tic  (mo-n&s'tik),  a.  [Gr.  yovarmr)-,  monk:  cf.  F.  mo- 
nastique.  See  monastery.]  1.  Of  or  pert,  to  monasteries 
or  their  occupants;  as,  monastic  institutions,  rules,  etc. 

2.  Secluded  from  temporal  concerns  and  devoted  to  reli¬ 
gion.  “  A  life  monastic .”  Denham. 

3.  Bookbinding.  Antique. 

Syn.  —  Monastic,  monkish  apply  to  whatever  pertains  to 
monks  or  monasteries.  Of  the  two,  monkish  is  more  fre¬ 
quently  used  in  a  depreciatory  sense  ;  as,  “  monastic  strict¬ 
ness  ”  ( Sheridan ) ;  monastic  fare  ”  (  W.  Pater) ;  “  Padre 

Feio,  whose  book  of  vulgar  errors  so  finely  exposes  the 
monkish  stupidity  of  the  times  ”  (C ioldsmith ) ;  “  a  monkish 
.  .  .  superstition  ”  (Shelley).  See  monk. 
monastic  vows,  the  vows  to  which  the  rules  of  monastic  life 
subject  a  person.  They  are  poverty,  chastity,  and  obedi¬ 
ence  to  superiors, 
mo-nas'lic.  n.  A  monk. 

mo  nas'ti-cism  (-tl-slz’m),  n.  The  monastic  life,  system, 
rule,  or  condition. 

mon'a  torn'ic  (mSn'd-tSm'Tk),  a.  [mono--\-  atomic.]  Chem. 
a  Consisting  of  one  atom  ;  having  one  atom  in  the  mole¬ 
cule.  b  Univalent,  c  Having  one  replaceable  atom  or 
radical.  —  mon-at'om-ism  (mbn-at'fnn-Tz’m),  ??, 
mon-ax'i  al  (m5n-Sk'sT-al),  a.  [mono-  -f-  axial.]  Having  a 
single  axis  ;  uniaxial  ; —  specif.,  in  Bot.,  applied  to  plants 
which  develop  inflorescence  directly  on  the  primary  axis. 
Cf.  PI.URIAXIAL. 

mon  ax-on'ic  (mBn'Sk-sBn'Tk),  a.  [mono-  -f  Gr.  d£ uv  axis 
-f-  -ic.]  a  Anal.  Having  but  one  axis-cylinder  process; 

—  said  of  nerve  cells.  b  Zool.  Monaxial. 
mon'a-zite  (m5n'd-zit),  n.  [From  Gr.  povd^eiv  to  be  sol 

itary,  in  allusion  to  its  isolated  crystals.]  Min.  A  yel¬ 
low,  red,  or  brown  mineral  occurring  usually  in  small  iso¬ 
lated  crystals  or  grains,  often  in  sand  and  gravel  deposits, 
as  in  the  Carolinas  and  Brazil.  H.,  5-5.5.  Sp.  gr.,  4.9- 
5.3.  It  is  a  phosphate  of  the  cerium  metals,  essentially 
(Ce,La.Di)P(.>4.  It  usually  contains  thorium,  on  the  pres¬ 
ence  oi  which  its  commercial  value  as  a  material  for  Wels- 
bach  mantles  chiefly  depends. 

Mon'day  (mun'da),  n.  [ME.  moneday ,  monenday ,  AS. 
mbnandmg,  i.  e.,  day  of  the  moon,  day  sacred  to  the  moon  ; 
a  translation  of  L.  lunae  dies  ;  akin  to  D.  maandag,  G. 
montrig,  OHG.  mdnatag ,  I  cel.  manada.gr ,  Din,  maudag, 
Sw.  mdndag.  See  moon  ;  day.]  The  second  day  of  the 
week  ;  the  day  following  Sunday. 

Mon'day  ish,  a.  Characteristic  of  Monday;  specif.,  of 
clergymen,  indisposed  or  fagged  out  after  Sunday’s  work. 

—  Mon'day-ish  ness,  n. 

Mond  gas  (raSnt).  [After  Ludwig  Afond,  German  chemist 
in  England.]  A  variety  of  semi-water  gas.  having  typi¬ 
cally  a  calorific  value  of  about  145  B.  T.  U.  per  cu.  ft. 
Ammonia  is  often  collected  as  a  by-product, 
mon  em'bry-O-ny  (m5n-3m'brT-o-nT),  n.  [See  mono-  ;  em¬ 
bryo  ]  Bot.  The  condition  of  having  but  a  single  embryo, 
as  in  most  seed  plants.  —  mon-em'bry-on'ic  (-5n'Tk),  a. 
mon  e  pis'co-pa-cy  (mBn'fc-pTs'ki-pa-sT),  ».  [ mono -  4- 


episcopacy.]  Monarchical  episcopacy;  church  govern¬ 
ment  by  monarchical  bishops.  —  mon  e  pis'co-pal  (-pal),*, 
mo-ner'gic  (mo-nQr'jtk  ;  in5u-Qr'-),  a.  [Contracted  form 
of  monenergidic,  fr.  mono-  -j-  energid.]  Bot.  Having  a 
single  energid  ;  —  applied  to  unicellular  plants, 
mon'er  gism  (mSn'er-jTz’m),  n.  [mono-  -f-  Gr.  epyov 
work  -{-  -ism.]  Theol.  a  The  doctrine  or  theory  that  regen¬ 
eration  is  the  sole  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  man  having 
no  power  of  cooperation;  — opposed  to  synergism,  b  The 
doctrine  or  theory  that  the  two  natures  of  Christ  have 
only  one  “operation.”  Rare.  —  mon'er-gist  (m5u'er- 
jTst),  n.  &  a. — mon  er-gis'tic  (-jTs'ttk),  a. 

Mo  -ne'ses  (mo-ne'sez),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  /jlci/o?  alone  ;  the 
origin  of  the  ending  is  not  clear.]  Bot.  A  monotypic  genus 
of  pyrolaceous  herbs  resembling  Pyrola ,  but  having  the 
scape  terminated  by  a  single  flower.  The  species,  M. 
uni  flora,  often  called  one-flouered  winter  green,  is  native  of 
the  eastern  United  States  and  Japan, 
mo  ne'sia  (ino-ne'shd),  n.  Pharm.  A  South  American 
vegetable  extract  believed  to  be  derived  from  the  bark  (mo- 
nesia  bark)  of  the  sapotaceous  tree  Pradosia  lactescens. 
It  is  used  as  an  alterative  and  astringent, 
mon'e-ta-ry  (m5n'e-ta-ri  ;  infill'-  ;  277),  a.  [L.  monetarius 
belonging  to  a  mint.  See  money  ;  cf.  minter,  moneyer.] 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  coinage  or  currency. 

2.  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  having  to  do  with,  money  ;  pecuni¬ 
ary.  “The  monetary  relations  of  Europe  ”  E.  Everett. 
Syn.  — See  financial. 

monetary  unit,  the  standard  of  a  national  currency,  as  the 
dollar  in  the  United  States,  the  pound  in  England,  the 
franc  in  France,  the  mark  in  Germany, 
mon'e-tize  (m5n'e-tlz;  nifln'-),  v.  t.  ;  -tized  (-tizd) ;  -tiz'- 
ing  (-tlz'Tng).  To  convert  or  coin  into  money ;  to  adopt 
as  current  money  ;  to  give  a  standard  value  to  in  a  national 
currency  ;  as,  to  monetize  silver.  —  mon  e-ti-za'tion  (-tT- 
za'8lmn  ;  -ti-za'shwn  ;  277),  n. 

mon'ey  (mun'T),  n.  ;  pi.  moneys  (-Tz).  The  irregular  plural 
monies  occurs,  esp.  in  the  sense  of  “sums  of  money.”  [ME. 
moneie ,  OF.  moneie ,  F.  monnaie ,  fr.  L.  monpla.  See  mint 
place  where  coin  is  made,  mind  ;  cf.  moidore,  monetary.] 

1.  Metal,  as  gold,  silver,  or  copper,  coined,  or  stamped, 
and  issued  by  the  recognized  authority  as  a  medium  of  ex¬ 
change  ;  coin  in  general. 

2.  Any  written  or  stamped  promise  or  certificate,  such  as 
a  government  note  or  bank  note  (often  called  paper  money) 
which  passes  currently  from  hand  to  hand  as  a  means  of 
payment. 

3.  Any  particular  form  or  denomination  of  coin  or  paper 
which  is  lawfully  current  as  money ;  —  now  chiefly  used  in 
the  pi.  to  designate  large  aggregates  of  coins  and  notes 
in  circulation  ;  as,  the  moneys  of  the  United  States  include 
gold,  silver,  and  paper  currency. 

4.  In  a  comprehensive  sense,  anything  customarily  used 
as  a  medium  of  exchange  and  measure  of  value,  as  sheep, 
wampum,  copper  rings,  quills  of  salt  or  of  gold  dust,  shovel 
blades,  etc.  ;  hence,  Econ .,  anything  having  a  conventional 
use  (1)  either  as  a  medium  of  exchange  ora  measure  of  value 
or  (2)  as  a  measure  of  value  alone.  When  money  is  used 
chiefly  as  a  basis  for  estimating  values,  or  as  a  denominator 
of  value  instead  of  a  medium  of  exchange  to  pass  from  hand 
to  hand,  it  is  often  called  a  money  of  account  (see  in  phrases). 
This  may  be  any  arbitrary  amount  of  property  or  wealth 
of  any  kind,  as  a  flock  of  sheep  of  determinate  size,  or  a 
lac  (100, 000)  of  rupees. 

5.  Wealth  reckoned  in  terms  of  money  ;  capital  consid¬ 
ered  as  a  cash  asset;  specif.,  such  wealth  or  capital  dealt 
in  as  a  commodity  to  be  loaned,  invested,  or  the  like ; 
wealth  considered  as  a  cash  asset ;  as,  he  has  much  money 
in  land,  or  in  stocks  ;  to  make,  or  lose,  money. 

The  love  of  money  is  a  root  of  all  kindeof  evil.  1  7Ym.vi.10  (R  V.). 

6.  A  given  (definite  or  indefinite)  amount  or  sum  of 
money  ;  as,  give  me  my  money ;  hence  in  the  pi.,  sums 
of  money  (sense  1  or  2). 

Syn. —Money,  cash.  Money  is  the  general  term;  cash 
denotes  ready  money  ;  as,  “  Money  answereth  all  things” 
{Eccl.  x.  19);  “Take  the  cash,  and  let  the  credit  go”(£. 
FitzGerald). 

for  money,  for  cash  ;  —  used  on  the  London  stock  exchange. 
—  m.  of  account,  a  denominator  of  value,  or  basis  of  ex¬ 
change,  used  in  keeping  accounts,  for  which  there  may,  or 
may  not,  be  an  equivalent  coin  ;  e.  g.,  the  mill  is  a  money 
of  account  in  the  United  States,  but  not  a  coin.  —  m.  of 
necessity,  Numis.,  money  of  abnormal  or  irregular  char¬ 
acter,  coined  to  meet  some  emergency, 
mon'ey  (mun'T),  V.  t.  ;  mon'eyed  (-Id) ;  mon'ey-ing  [Cf. 
F.  monnayer  to  coin.]  Obs.  or  R.  1.  To  coin. 

If  exportation  will  not  balance  importation,  away  must  vour 
silver  go  again,  whether  moneyer!  or  not  moneyed.  Locke 


mon'arch,  r.  /.  To  play  the 
monareh  :  —  often  with  it. 
mo-nar'chal-ly,  adv.  of  mo¬ 
narch  a  i..  [arch.  I 

mon'arch  ess,  n.,  fem.  of  mon-| 
mo  nar  chi-co-a-r  i  s  t  o-c  r  a  t'i 
cal,  • i .  (Vmbining  monarchy 
and  aristocracy. 

mon'ar-chii'tic  (mSn'drr-kTs'- 
tlk),  «.  &  Relating  to  monarch¬ 
ism.  b  —  MON  AKCll  IANIST1C. 
mon'arch  iz  er  (-klz^r),  n.  One 
who  monarch i  es. 

Mo-nar'cho  mfi-nar'ko),  n.  [Cf. 
It.  monarca.  1  The  nickname  of 
an  Italian  wno  insanely  fancied 
himself  an  emperor  :  — applied 
derisively  to  an  absurdly  preten¬ 
tions  person.  Ohs. 
mo-nar'cho  mach'ic  (m(5-niir'- 
k«Vm&k'Ik\  a.  [Gr  povan- 
x<  n  monarchy  -1-  battle.! 

Opposing  or  fighting  monarchy. 
Ron-  —  mon  ar-chom'a-chist 
(mOn'dr  kfim'd-kYst),  n.  Rare 
mo-nar'din  (m  fi-n  a  r'd  Y  n).  n. 
Chem  Thymol ;  —  so  called  from 
its  occurrence  in  horsemint 
( Monanlo  rmnetata). 
mon  ar-thri'tis  (m5n/iir-thr!'- 
tfs),  n.  [NL  See  mono-;  ar¬ 
thritis.]  Med.  Inflammation 
of  a  single  joint, 
mon'as  (mon'fts  ;  mS'nfls').  ».  ; 
pi  monades  (m5n'd-dez).  [L.J 

1.  =  MONAD. 

2.  Zool.  A  genus  of  minute  flag¬ 
ellate  protozoans 

Mon'a-sa (mttn'd-sdi,  n.  [NL., 
orig.  unknown.]  The  genus 
containing  the  nun  birds. 
Mon'as-cid'i-ae  (mOn'd-sTd'T-e), 


n  /'I.  [NL.  ;  mono-- f  Ascii! irr.] 

Zool.  The  ascidiae  eimplices. 
See  Ascidiacea.  —  rnon'as- 
cid'i-an  ( -an),  a.  n.  [bird.  I 
mon'ase  (rnQn'as),  n.  Anun| 
monassh.  +  monish. 
monast.  +  monish. 
mon  aster.  +  monastery. 
mon-as'ter  (mfin-fcs'tpr),  n 
nono-  +  1st  -aster.]  Rio 1  The 
gure  in  mitosis  immediately 
preceding  the  diaster  before  the 
chromosomes  have  divided. 
Mon'as-te'ri-an  (-dn),  n.  [From 
the  Latin  form  of  the  name 
Munster. \  Eccl.  Hist.  One  of  u 
fanatical  sect  of  Anabaptists  at 
Munster  in  the  Kith  century. 
See  A  n  a  R  a  m  jst.  —  Mon  as-te'- 
ri-an  (mfin'&B-te'rT-dn ),  n. 
mo  nas'tl-cal  (mft-ntts'tT-kdl), 
a.  Si  on  a  stic.  [N  antic.  I 

mo-nas'ti-cal-ly.  adv.  of  mo-| 
mo-nas'ti-cize  (-siz),  r.  t.  See 
-ize.  [ly- 

mo-nas'fcic-ly,mfr.  Monastical-I 
monastiral.  a.  [See  monaste¬ 
ry  L.1  Pertaining  to  monaste¬ 
ries.  Ohs.  [MON  A  L.  I 

mo-naul'  (rnf.-nfil').  Var.  of  I 
mon  au'los  (mBn-d'lBs),  "  :  pl. 
-Li  (-1T).  [L..  fr.  Or.  fxoi/ai/Aos.] 
Music.  A  Greek  single-pipe  flute 
or  flageolet  ;  -  dinting,  from  the 
diauTos.  or  double  flute- 
mon-au'ral  (mOn-ft'rdl),  a. 
[i mono -  4-  2d  aural. J  Having,  or 
using,  hut  one  car;  pert,  to  one 
ear. 

mo'nax.  Var.  of  moonack 
mon-ax'al  (mOn-ttk'stll).  \  ar. 

of  monaxial. 


mon-ax'ile  (mbn-ttk'sYl ;  -sil), 

n  Sr  n.  Monaxon, 
mon-ax'on  (-s8n),  a.  [ mono-  -f 
Gr.  ov  axis.]  Monnxonie.— 
n.  A  monaxonic  sponge  spicule, 
mon  ax-o'ni-al  ( mfin/&k-Bo'ni- 
dl).  a.  =  MONAXIAL. 

monaye.  +  money. 

Mon- but 'tu,  //.  =  Manobattu. 
monchaunce.  +  mlmchance. 
monche  munch,  v. 
monchen  *f*  minch  en. 

mon'  cher'  (in  6  n'  s  h  ft  r'), 
mate  ;  ma'  ch^re'  (ma'shar'). 
fem.  fF  J  My  dear, 
mon'cnl-quase'f  mCn'chT-kaz')* 
//.  See  I’KT KOORAPH Y. 
mon'chi-quite  (-kit),  n.  (From 
Monc/iir/He  Mts.  (Serra  di  Mon- 
chi  que)  in  southern  Portugal.] 
Petroff.  A  basaltic  rock  occur¬ 
ring  in  narrow  dikes.  It  is  like 
camptonlte,  except  that  glass  or 
analoite  replaces  feldspar, 
moncion.  +  mansion. 
moncoin  t  monsoon. 
mond.  +  mound,  a  globe. 
Mond.  Ahhr.  Monday, 
mondain  F  mundane. 
Mon'day  land.  n.  Eng.  Feudal 
Hist.  Land  consisting  of  the 
plots  held  bv  cotters  on  condi¬ 
tion  of  working  for  their  lord 
one  day  in  the  week,  generally 
Monday. 

monde *  +  MAUNDY 
monde(m6xd;  E  m5nd),  n. 
[F.  See  mundane.]  1  The 
world  of  fashion  or  aristocrats  ; 
society  ;  social  grade  :  also, 
one’s  world,  coterie,  or  circle. 

2.  A  mound,  or  globe,  used  as 


an  ensign  oi  ro^  altj . 

mondglorye.  +  mandoloryf.. 
mon'ai-all.  a.  [OF.  mondial.  1^. 
mundialis.)  Worldly  ;  of  this 
world.  Ohs. 
mondic.  +  mundic. 
mon'  Dieu'CmftN'  dyd').  [F.] 
>it..  my  God  regarded  us  a 
mild  interjection. 
Mon'do-lin'gue  (mfin'dMTi)'- 
gwa),  «.  See  universal  lan- 

Gl’AO  E. 

mon  don'gos.  +  mundungus. 
mondrake  +  mandrake. 
mondream,  n.  [AS.  m and r dam  ; 
man(n)  man  -+-  dr  dam  joy.] 
Human  joy.  Ohs. 
mone.  +  mane,  many,  money, 
moon,  mourn,  mun,  v. 
mone.  Obs.  pi.  of  man. 
mone.  Obs.  or  Scot.  &  dial  Eng. 
var.  of  moan. 

mone,  n.  [Perh.  fr.  Seand.  ;  cf 
Icel.  mone t  mammy.  Oxf.  E  D .] 
A  crone.  Ohs. 

mone,  n.  [Cf.  Icel.  munr  mind, 
liking,  akin  to  AS.  myne.]  Mind; 
say  ;  liking  ;  opinion.  Ohs. 
mone,  e.  t.  ,s-  i.  (Cf.  Icel.  muna 
to  remember,  or  AS.  mt/nan.] 
Ohs.  l.  To  remember  ;  to  have 
or  make  remembrance. 

2.  To  mention  ;  tell, 
mone.  n.  [AS  r/emd na  compan¬ 
ionship  ]  Companionship  ;  in¬ 
tercourse  ;  also,  associate  :  com¬ 
panion  Ohs.  (Ohs.  Scot.  I 

mone'hrunt',  a.  Moonstruck. | 
mon'e-chyn.  Archaic  var.  of 
MINCH  K  N .  [of  MON  CECI  AN.  I 

mo-ne'eianfmo-nf'shan)  A'ar.  | 
mo-ne'cioua  Var.  of  mon<e 
cious. 


Moneday.  d*  Monday. 

monee.  d*  money. 

Mon  e-gasque'  (mCn'P-gdsk'). 
a.  [F .  monduasqve  ]  Oi  or  per¬ 
taining  to  Monaco  — ».  A  na¬ 
tive  or  inhabitant  of  Monaco, 
monegen.  +  ming. 
moneke  +  monk. 
monelees.  +  moneyless. 
Mon'el  met  al  (ni5n'?l).  A 
whitish  alloy  of  high  tensile 
strength  and'  elastic  limit,  con¬ 
sisting  of  nickel  75  per  cent, 
copper  23.5  percent,  and  iron  1.5 
per  cent. 

mon-em'bry-a-ry  (mfin-fm'brY- 
fi-ri).  a.  Monembryonic.  Rare 
mon-em'er-ous  ( mfln-  m'Cr-us). 
Var.  of  monohemerous. 
Monenday.  +  Monday. 
mon-ep'ic,  a  [mowo-  +  Gr.  €tto<: 
word.]  Consisting  of  one  word 
or  of  sentences  of  one  word, 
mon  e-pis'eo-pus  ( rnOn'f-pYs'- 
A-pfis),  n.  (NL.  ;  mono-  -f  Gr 
bishop.]  A  monar¬ 
chical  bishop, 
monepynnis.  +  mun  pins 
mo'ner  (mo'n5r),  n.  Zool.  One 
of  the  Monera. 

Mo-ne'ra  (mfi-ne'rd),  n.  pi. 
[NL  ,  fr.  Gr.  MO urjprjy  single.] 
Zoiil.  A  hypothetical  class  of 
Protozoa  consisting  of  those 
which  resemble  the  amaebas  but 
are  destitute  of  a  nucleus.  — - 
mo-ne'ral  (-Ml),  a.  -  mo  re'- 
ran  (--an),  a.  it  n,  [Monend.l 
mo-ner'ic  (m«*:-nPr'Yk ),  a.  Zoiil.  | 
mo-ne'ron  (mu-ne'rOn).  n.;  pi 
L.  -ra  (-ra),  E  -Rons  (-rbnz) 
(NL.l  Zool  One  of  the  Monera. 


Mo-ne'ro-zo'a  (mr-ne'ro-zO'd), 
ii.  />!  [NL.  ;  Monera  -f  -zoa  \ 
Zoo/.  =  Monera.  mo-nero- 
zo'an  (-an),  a.  If  —  mo  ne'ro- 
zo'ic  <-lk),  a. 

mo-ner'u-la  (mA-ngr'db-ld).  n 
(NL  .  dim.  of  montr.  See  Mo¬ 
nera.]  Embryo!.  A  supposed 
nonnuclented  stage  in  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  an  egg  immediately 
following  fecundation,  and  fol¬ 
lowed  by  the  cytvla  stage  in 
which  the  nucleus  lias  again 
been  formed  (It  is  now  known 
that  the  essential  parts  of  the 
nucleus  do  not  disappear.)  Obs 
mo-ne'sin  (mO-ne'sYn),  n 
Chem.  An  important  constitu¬ 
ent  of  monesin.  obtained  from 
it  as  a  white  powder,  believed  to 
be  identical  with  saponin, 
monest  +  monish 
mon'es  ter  y.  monastery. 
mo-nes'ty-call  «f»  mon  astical. 
monet.  f  month. 
monetain  +  mountain 
mon'e-ta-ri-ly  (mCn'f-tft-rY-lY ; 
mHn't-),  adv  of  monetary 
mon'eth  (mBn'Cth).  Obs.  or 
dial.  Eng  var.  of  month 
monethmaynd.  +  month  mind. 
mon 'e-tite ( m5nye  tTt ). n .  [From 
Aloneta,  an  island  of  the  West 
Indies.]  Min.  A  yellowish  white 
crystalline  mineral  occurring  in 
the  West  Indies  with  guano  It 
is  an  acid  calcium  phosphate, 
HCaP04. 

moneur  -f-  moneyer. 
monewe  *j*  mi  no. 
mon'ey-age  (mlln'Y-dj),  n. 
(Cf.  F  momun/oqe  coinage.^ 
7 list.  A  payment  by  the  money- 


(o~od,  foot ;  out,  oil ;  chair  ;  go  ;  sing,  >  >)k  ;  then,  thin  ;  nature,  verdyre  (250) ;  K  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144) ;  boN  ;  yet ;  zh  =  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Guide. 
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MONITIVE 


2.  To  supply  with  money. 

3.  To  convert  into  money  by  sale. 

mon'ey-bag'  (mfin'T-b5g'),  n.  A  bag  for  containing  money; 
hence:  a  pi .  Humorously,  wealth  b  Chiefly  pi.  A  per¬ 
son  characterized  by  possession  or  love  of  money, 
money  bill.  Law.  A  bill  for  raising  revenue;  a  bill  imposing 
a  tax  on  the  people,  or  transferring  money  or  property 
from  the  people  to  the  state.  In  British  usage  the  term 
has  been  held  to  include  a  bill  imposing  a  money  fine  or 
penalty  ;  in  the  United  States  it  has  been  held  not  to  in¬ 
clude  a  bill  appropriating  money  from  the  treasury  to 
particular  uses  (12b  Mass.  557).  Money  bills  must  originate 
in  the  lower  house  in  both  British  and  American  law,  and 
since  1861  in  British  practice  the  House  of  Lords  has  not 
had  the  right  to  reject  a  money  bill. 

money  broker  A  money  changer ;  also,  one  who  loans 
money  or  procures  loans  of  money  for  others, 
mon'eyed  (mun'Td),  a.  1.  Supplied  with  money  ;  having 
money  ;  wealthy ;  as,  moneyed  men.  Bacon. 

2.  Consisting  in,  or  composed  of,  money;  derived  from, 
or  due  to,  money.  A.  Hamilton. 

moneyed  capital,  Law,  capital  that  consists  in  money  or 
represents  money  that  is  used  or  invested  and  reinvested 
from  time  to  time  for  the  sake  of  making  a  profit  on  it 
as  money,  as  in  case  of  a  bank,  trust  company,  money 
changer,  money  lender,  etc. ;  —  chiefiy  used  with  reference 
to  U.  S.  Rev.  St.  §  5219,  prohibiting  taxation  of  national 
bank  shares  at  a  greater  rate  than  that  assessed  on  other 
moneyed  capital  in  the  hands  of  individuals.  —  m.  corpora¬ 
tion,  Law,  a  corporation  authorized  to  engage  in  the  busi¬ 
ness  of  using  money  for  the  sake  of  making  a  profit  upon 
it  as  moneyr  as  in  case  of  banks,  mortgage  loan  or  trust 
companies,  insurance  companies,  etc.  U.  A’.  —  m  interest, 
Finance,  that  interest  in  commercial  or  public  affairs  that 
consists  of  money j>r  capital ;  also,  the  people  who  own  it. 
mon'ey-er  (mvin'T-er),  n.  [From  money:  cf.  OF.  monoier, 
F.  monnayeur ,  L.  monetarius  a  master  of  the  mint.  Cf. 
monetary.]  1.  An  authorized  coiner  of  money  ;  a  minter. 
2  A  dealer  in  money  ;  a  banker.  Obs.  or  R. 
mon'ey— mak  er  (-mak'er),  n.  1.  One  who  coins  or  prints 
money  ;  a  minter  ;  also,  a  counterfeiter  of  money.  Obs. 

2.  One  who  accumulates  money  or  wealth ;  specif.,  one 
who  is  skilled  at,  or  bent  upon,  money-getting. 

3.  A  thing  that  produces  money  or  profit ;  as,  the  oil 
business  is  a  great  money -maker. 

mon'ey-mak  lng  (-xnak'Yng),  n.  Act  or  process  of  mak¬ 
ing  money  ;  the  acquisition  and  accumulation  of  wealth, 
mon'ey-mak  lng,  a.  1.  Affording  profitable  returns; 
lucrative;  as,  a  money-making  business. 

2.  Engaged  in  gaining  money;  specif.,  devoted  to  that 
aim  ami  successful  in  it ;  as,  a  money-making  man. 
money  market-  The  market  for  loanable  capital ;  the 
body  of  agencies,  esp.  in  financial  centers,  which  fix  the 
rate  of  interest  in  such  a  way  as  to  equalize  the  supply 
and  demand  for  such  capital. 

mon'ey-mon  ger,  n.  A  dealer  in  money ;  esp.,  a  money 
lender.  —  mon'ey-monger-lng,  n.  <t*  a. 
money  order.  An  order  for  the  payment  of  money; 
specif.,  a  government  order  for  the  payment  of  money, 
issued  at  one  post  office  and  payable  at  some  specified  of¬ 
fice  ;  —  called  also,  in  U.  S.,  postal  money  order.  In  Brit¬ 
ish  official  use,  an  order  in  which  the  name  of  the  payee 
does  not  appear,  but  is  given  in  a  letter  of  advice,  as  in  case 
of  international  money  orders ;  —  popularly  called  a  post- 
office  order,  that  in  which  the  name  of  the  payee  appears 
being  willed  a postal  order. 

money  's  worth,  a  Something  worth  money  or  regarded 
as  equivalent  in  value  to  money,  b  A  fair  or  full  equiva¬ 
lent  for  the  money  which  is  paid. 

mon'ey  wort'  (mon'T-wfirt/),  n.  A  trailing  primulaceous 
plant  ( Lysimachia  nummutaria)  with  rounded  opposite 
leaves  and  solitary  yellow  flowers  in  their  axils.  It  is  na¬ 
tive  of  Europe,  but  has  commonly  escaped  from  cultiva¬ 
tion  in  the  eastern  United  States. 

mon  ger  (inQrj'ger),  n.  [AS.  mangere,  fr.  mangian  to 
trade ;  akin  to  Icel.  manga  to  trade,  mangari  a  trader, 
OHG.  mangari,  mengari ;  cf.  L.  mango  a  dealer  in  slaves.] 
A  trader  ;  a  dealer  ;  —  since  about  the  16th  century  usually 
implying  petty  or  discreditable  dealing  or  traffic,  and  now 
used  chiefly  in  combination  ;  as,  fishmonger,  ironmonger, 
mon 'ger  lng,  n.  cf:  a.  Dealing;  trafficking;  trading;  — 
used  chiefly  in  composition  and  of  discreditable  traffic. 
Mon'gol  (mbq'gbl),  a.  [Cf.  Mogul.]  Of  or  pertaining 
to  Mongolia  or  the  Mongols  ;  Mongolian. 

Mon'gol,  n.  1.  One  of  the  native  race  of  Mongolia,  mostly 
nomadic  tent  dwellers,  by  occupation  herdsmen  and  car¬ 
riers,  physically  typical  of  the  Mongolian  race.  Both  the 
northern  Mongols  or  Khalkhns.  occupying  the  Gobi  deserts  and 
the  Kentei  and  Khingan  mountains,  and  the  southern  Mon- 

?ols,  more  directly  under  Chinese  influence,  are  subject  to  na¬ 
ive  princes,  hut  owe  tribute  and  military  service  to  China.  They 
have  their  own  sect  of  Buddhism,  the  head  of  which  resides  at 
Urga.  In  the  12th  and  15th  centuries  they  conquered  the  greater 
part  of  Asia  and  eastern  Europe,  founded  several  powerful  khan 
ates(cf.  K  mt ii  a k)  and  the  Mogul  Empire  of  India,  and  gave 
dynasties  to  China  and  Persia. 

2.  =  Mongolian,  n.,  2. 

3.  A  member  of  the  Mongolian  race. 


Mon'gol-Ga'lik  al'pha  bet  (-ga'ITk).  An  alphabet  the 
same  as  the  Uigur,  but  with  five  letters  added  from  the  Ti¬ 
betan,  thus  adapting  it  to  the  Mongolic  speech. 

Mon  go'll- an  (m5i)-gd'll-dn),  a.  1.  Of  or  pertaining  to 
Mongolia  or  the  Mongols,  or  their  language. 

2.  Designating,  or  belonging  or  relating  to,  one  of  the 
five  great  divisions  of  mankind  distinguished  by  Blumen- 
bach  (1775)  and  named  the  Mongolian  race.  This  race,  the 
most  numerous  in  the  world,  comprises  the  peoples  of  nearly  all 
of  Asia  excepting  Hindustan  and  the  Mohammedan  countries  of 
the  southwest,  and  also  scattered  tribes  in  the  latter  regions  and 
in  eastern  and  northern  Europe  The  typical  Mongolian  is  of  a 
yellowish  complexion,  has  coarse  straight  black  hair,  scant 
beard,  a  broad  fiat  face  with  small  nose  and  prominent  cheek 
bones,  and  eyes  which  often  have  a  narrow  and  slant  appearance 
owing  to  the  peculiar  formation  of  the  lids.  The  stature  is  char¬ 
acteristically  short,  and  brachycephaly  is  practically  universal 
Mentally  the  Mongolians  rivul  the  Caucasian  peoples,  two  of  the 
oldest  civilizations  of  the  world,  the  Akkadian  (which  see)  and 
the  Chinese,  being  developed  by  them.  Frugality,  industry, 
endurance,  and  patience  are  marked  traits.  Their  languages  are 
mostly  comprised  in  the  Indo-Chinese  and  Ural-Altaic  families, 
together  with  Japanese  and  its  allied  tongues.  Buddhism.  Con¬ 
fucianism,  Shintoism,  and  Shamanism  are  the  chief  religions 
The  American  Indians,  the  Eskimos,  and  the  Malayan  peoples 
are  often  considered  to  be  Mongolian  offshoots. 

3.  Med.  Designating  a  variety  or  type  of  idiots  character¬ 
ized  by  physical  resemblances,  as  in  physiognomy,  stature, 
shape  of  head,  etc.,  to  a  typical  Mongolian. 

Mongolian  arrow  release.  See  arrow  release.  —  M.  pheasant, 
a  large  pheasant  ( Fhasianus  mongolicus)  native  of  the 
colder  part  of  China.  It  is  similar  to  the  Chinese,  or  ring¬ 
necked,  pheasant  (P.  lorqualus),  but  has  the  wing  coverts 
almost  entirely  white.  The  name  has  been  erroneously 
applied  in  the  United  States  to  the  Chinese  pheasant.  — 
M.  8 pots,  temporary  patches  of  dark  pigmentation  which 
appear  upon  young  children,  usually  in  the  sacrolumbar 
region,  especially  among  Mongolian  peoples.  They  dis¬ 
appear  in  early  childhood. 

Mon-go'li  an,  n.  1.  A  member  of  the  Mongolian  race ; 
also,  one  of  the  Mongols  (def.  1). 

2.  The  language  of  the  Mongols  (def.  1),  which  comprises 
various  dialects  written  in  alphabets  derived  from  the 
Syriac  of  Nestorian  missionaries.  See  Ural-Altaic. 

Mon'gol-o-  (m5i)'g51-o-).  Combining  form  for  Mongol  or 
Mongolian  ;  as  in  Mongolo- Tatar,  Mongo/o- Tungus. 

Mon'gol-o-Dra  vid'i-an,  a.  Ethnol.  Designating,  or  per¬ 
taining  or  belonging  to,  a  mixed  type  common  in  Bengal 
and  Orissa,  characterized  by  broad  head,  dark  complexion, 
medium  stature,  somewhat  broad  nose,  and  plentiful  beard. 

Mon'gol  Old  (m5i)'gtfl-oid),  a.  [Mongol  -otYf.]  1.  Re¬ 
sembling  a  Mongol  or  the  Mongols ;  having  race  charac¬ 
teristics  like  those  of  the  Mongols;  specif.,  designating, or 
belonging  to,  the  peoples  of  the  Himalaya  regions  and  Far¬ 
ther  India  in  which  the  typical  Mongolian  traits  appear  in 


a  modified  or  inconsti 
2.  =  Mongolian,  3. 

Mon'gol-oid,  n.  A 
person  exhibiting 
Mongoloid  traits, 
mon'goose  (m5i)'- 

goos),  n.  ;  pi.  MON¬ 
GOOSES  (-8z;  -Tz;  151). 

[Tamil  manegos.]  Mongoose  ( Herpestes  griseus). 

1.  A  viverrine  mammal  of  India  ( Herpestes  griseus ,  syn. 
II.  mungo)  about  the  size  of  a  ferret.  It  is  grizzled  dingy 
brown  and  black,  and  has  a  sharp  snout  and  long  tail.  By 
its  quick  sight  and  great  agility  rather  than  immunity  to 
poison,  it  fearlessly  attacks  and  kills  the  most  poisonous 
snakes.  It  also  eats  rats  and  mice,  and  is  often  domesti¬ 
cated  on  this  account.  The  name  is  extended  to  all  the 
species  of  the  genus  Herpestes  (cf.  ichneumon)  and  closely 
related  genera.  Some  of  them  have  been  introduced  into 
Jamaica,  Porto  Rico,  Hawaii,  and  other  places  to  destroy 
vermin,  but  have  been  very  destructive  to  poultry  and 
game  and  various  harmless  native  animals. 

2.  A  Madagascan  lemur  ( Lemur  mongoz). 

mon'grel  (muq'grgl  ;  m5ij'-),  n.  [Prob.  shortened  fr. 
mongerel,  and  akin  to  AS.  mengan  to  mix,  and  E.  mingle. 
See  mingle.]  1.  The  progeny  resulting  from  the  cross¬ 
ing,  originally  of  two,  now  of  several,  breeds,  as  of  do¬ 
mestic  animals,  esp.  dogs  ;  anything,  as  an  animal,  plant, 
or  person,  of  mixed  breed  ;  —  used  esp.  disparagingly, 
formerly  as  a  term  of  abuse,  and  still  figuratively. 

2.  A  cross ;  as,  a  mongrel  between  two  thiugs  or  persons, 
mon'grel,  a.  1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  an  impure  breed,  as 
a  dog  or  other  animal,  or  a  plant. 

2.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  mixed  race  or  nationality ;  of  mixed 
parentage  ;  —  said,  usually  disparagingly,  of  persons. 

3.  Of  mixed  origin,  character,  or  kiuds  ;  assignable  to  no 
definite  class,  kind,  or  type  ;  specif.,  of  a  word,  language, 
or  dialect,  containing  elements  from  different  languages, 
mongrel  buffalo,  a  buffalo  fish  ( Icliobns  urus)  of  the  Missis¬ 
sippi  valley.  —  m.  skate,  the  angel  fish  Sqvalina  squat  in  a. 
Brit.  —  m.  whltefish,  the  tullibee.  —  m.  wool,  the  wool  of  a 
mongrel  sheep;  also,  that  of  any  breed  having  lost  its  type. 
—  mon'grel  dom  (mmj'grcl-dwm  ;  rnSr/grel-),  n.  —  mon'- 


gTel  ish,  a. —mon'grel  Ism  (-Tz’m),  n.  —  mon-grel'l- 

ty  (mQi)-gr81'T-tT ;  n»5ij-),  n.  —  mon'grel  ly,  a. 
Mo-nll'l-a  (m$-ull'l-d),  n.  [NL.  See  Moniliales.]  1.  Bot. 
A  genus  of  parasitic  fungi  typifying  the  Moniliucea:.  M . 
Jructigena  causes  the  brown  rot  of  plums  and  peaches. 

2.  [/.  c. ]  Brown  rot,  produced  by  fungi  of  this  genus. 
Mo  nil  i  a'ce  a)  (-a'se-e),  n.  pi.  [NL  ]  Bot.  One  of  the 
four  families  of  parasitic  or  saprophytic  fungi  constituting 
the  order  Moniliales,  distinguished  in  general  by  the  pale- 
colored  hyphte.  There  are  numerous  genera,  mostly  com¬ 
prising  species  parasitic  on  leaves.  Botrylis ,  Mon  ilia, 
Oidium.  etc.,  are  destructive  to  various  cultivated  plants. 

—  mo  nil  l-a'ceous  (-slius),  a. 

Mo-nil  l-a'les  (-a'lez),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  fr.  L.  monile  necklace. 
So  named  because  the  conidia  are  produced  in  chains.] 
Bot.  The  largest  of  the  three  orders  into  which  the  Fungi 
Imperfecti  are  divided,  including  miscellaneous  forms, 
some  of  which  are  probably  the  conidial  stages  of  ascomy- 
cetes,  others  possibly  form  genera,  and  still  others  are 
fungi  of  doubtful  affinities.  The  order  is  loosely  divided 
into  four  families ;  it  includes  numerous  leaf  blights, 
scabs,  certaiu  mildews,  and  the  destructive  brown  rot. 
These  are  also  known  as  Hyphomycetes. 
mo-nll'i-form  (mo-iiTl'T-iSriu),  a.  [L.  monile  necklace  -|- 
-J'orm :  cf.  F.  monili/orme.']  Bot.dc  Zool.  Jointed  or  con¬ 
stricted  at  regular  intervals,  so  as  to  resemble  a  string  of 
beads  ;  as,  a  monili/ortn  root  ;  a  monilijvrm  antenna.  See 
antenna,  lllust.  —  mo  nil'i  form-ly,  adv. 
mo  nll'i  thrix  (-thrlks),  n.  [NL. ,  L.  monile  necklace  -f- 
Gr.  0pi£  hair.]  Med.  A  disease  of  the  hair  in  which  each 
hair  appears  as  if  strung  with  small  beads  or  nodes. 
Mo-nim'i-a  (mo-nTm'T-d),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Monima ,  Gr.  Mo- 
i dpr),  name  of  the  wife  of  Mithi  idates,  after  whom  an  allied 
genus,  Mithridatea,  had  been  named.]  Bot.  A  small  genus 
of  shrubs,  natives  of  the  Mascarene  Islands,  typifying  the 
family  Monimiaceae. 

Mo  nim  i-a'ce-ae  (  a'se-e),  n.  pi.  '  [NL.,  fr.  Monimia.] 
Bot.  A  family  of  aromatic  trees  and  shrubs  (order  Ranuu- 
culales)  having  opposite  leaves,  small  diclinous  flowers, 
and  fruit  consisting  of  small  1-seeded  drupes  inclosed  in 
the  enlarged  calyx.  The  25  genera  and  150  species  are  ex¬ 
clusively  tropical.  Several  afford  w  ood  for  Building  pur¬ 
poses  ;  the  leaves  of  some  species  possess  tonic  properties. 

—  mo  nim  1  a'ceous  (-shus),a. 

mon'lsh  (mon'Tsh),  v.  t.  [ME.  monesten.  See  admonish, 
monition.]  1.  To  admonish.  Archaic. 

2.  To  exhort  to;  to  warn  of;  to  call  to  mind.  Obs.  Oz/.  E.  D 

—  mon'lsh  er,  n.  —mon'lsh  ment,  n. 

mon'ism  (mQn'Tz’m;  mo'nTz’m  ;  277  :  cf.  monad),  n.  [From 
Gr.  p 6i/o5  single.]  1.  Metaph.  a  That  doctrine  which  re¬ 
fers  all  phenomena  to,  or  derives  them  from,  a  single  ulti¬ 
mate  constituent  or  agent ; —  contrasted  with  dualism  and 
pluralism.  The  doctrine  has  three  generic  forms  :  matter 
and  its  phenomena  are  explained  as  a  modification  of 
mind,  involving  an  idealistic  monism  ;  or  mind  is  explained 
by  and  resolved  into  matter,  giving  a  materialistic  mon¬ 
ism  :  or,  thirdly,  matter,  mind,  and  their  phenomena  are 
hela  to  be  manifestations  or  modifications  of  some  one 
substance,  like  the  substance  of  Spinoza,  or  a  supposed  un¬ 
known  something  of  some  evolutionists,  which  is  capable 
of  an  objective  and  subjective  aspect.  The  mind-stuff 
theory  which  asserts  that  matter  and  mind  are  identical, 
that  each  is  an  aspect  of  the  other,  may  be  taken  as  an  at¬ 
tempt  to  reduce  dualism  to  monism.  Monism  isalso  called 
philosoph  ical  un ilanan ism . 

There  is  no  real  opposition  between  monism  and  dualism,  foi 
there  can  very  well  be  one  kind  of  being,  without  being  all  body 
or  all  soul  ;  and  .  .  .  Aristotelian  realism  is  both  a  monism  of 
substance  and  a  dualism  of  body  and  soul  Encyc  Brit. 

b  The  doctrine  that  the  universe  is  an  organized  unitary 
being  or  total  self-inclusive  structure. 

Monism  means  that  the  whole  of  reality,  i  e  ,  everything  that 
is,  constitutes  one  inseparable  and  indivisible  entirety.  Monism 
accordingly  is  a  unitary  conception  of  the  world.’  It  always 
bears  in  mind  that  our  words  are  abstracts  representing  parts  o / 
features  of  the  One  and  All,  and  not  separute  existences.  No) 
only  are  matter  and  mind,  soul  and  body,  abstracts,  but  alsi 
such  scientific  terms  as  atoms  and  molecules,  and  also  religiout. 
terms  such  as  God  and  world.  Paul  t urus 

2.  Biol.  =  MONOGENESIS,  1. 

mon'lst  (mBii'Tst ;  mo'nTst),  n.  A  believer  in  monism, 
mo  Tlls'tlC  (mo-nTs'tik),  a.  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  iuvolv 
ing,  monism.  —  mo  nis'tl  cal  ly  (-tT-kal-T),  adv. 
mo  nl'tlon  (mo-nlsk'un),  ».  [F.,  fr.  L.  monitio ,  fr.  mo- 

nere  to  warn,  bring  to  mind  ;  akin  to  E.  mind.  See  mind  ; 
cf.  admonish,  money.]  1.  Instruction  or  advice  given  by 
way  of  caution  ;  an  admonition  ;  a  warning ;  a  caution. 

Sage  monitions  from  his  friends  Swift 

2.  An  intimation,  indication,  or  notice,  as  of  something 
(now  only  something  dangerous)  present  or  impending. 

We  have  no  visible  monition  of  the  returns  of  any  other  periods, 
such  as  we  have  of  the  day  by  successive  light  and  darkness 

Holder 

3.  Law.  a  In  Civil  law  and  in  those  branches  of  English 
law  deriving  their  procedure  from  it,  a  process  in  the  na- 


ers  for  the  privilege  of  coining; 
otherwise  explained  as  a  pay¬ 
ment  by  subjects  to  prevent  loss 
by  depreciation  or  change  of 
coinage.  Orf.  E.  D. 

money  b&terer.  A  sweater  of 
money.  Obs  [06s.  j 

raon'ey-bawd',  n.  A  usurer 
mon'ey-bound\  a.  Detained 
by  lack  of  money.  Humorous. 
money  clause.  Parliamentary 
Law.  The  clause  by  which  ap¬ 
propriations  of  funds  are  made. 
Chiefly  Eng. 

money  cowrie.  A  cowrie  used 
as  money.  See  cowrie. 
money  dealer.  Adeoler  in  money, 
as  a  money  changer  or  banker, 
money  dropper.  A  confidence 
man  who  oners  his  dupe  money 
which  he  pretends  to  have 
found.  Obsoles. 
money  flower.  The  sntinpod. 
mon'ey-ful.rt  See-FUL.  Bare 
money  grass.  The  plant  rattle- 
box.  [grubber. I 

mon'ey-grub',  n.  =  money-| 
mon'ey  grub'ber,  n.  A  person 
sordidly  bent  upon  accumulat¬ 
ing  money.  —  mon'ey-grub' - 
bing.  n.  Sc  a. 

mon'ey-leBS,  a.  See  less. 
money  man  Also  money  gentle¬ 
man.  A  money  merchant.  Ohs 
money  merchant.  Also  money 
master.  A  money  dealer;  finan¬ 


cier;  hanker.  Ohs.  [coring.  Ohs.l 
money  monging  Money  mon-| 
mon  ey-oc'ra-cy  ( mOn'Y-Bk'rri- 
sY),  n.  [money  +  -cracy.]  The 
moneyed  people  of  a  country  as 
a  ruling  body  Jocose. 
money  plant.  The  satinpod 
mon'ey-quake',  n.  A  financial 
crisis  of  great  magnitude  or 
severity.  Humorous. 
money  Scots.  =  Scots  money. 
money  scrivener.  A  person  who 
procures  the  loan  of  money  to 
others.  Ohs. 

money  spider.  A  email  spider 
popularly  supposed  to  indicate 
that  the  person  upon  whom  it 
crawls  will  be  fortunate  in 
money  matters. 

money  spinner.  a  =  money 
spider,  b  A  person  who  is  very 
successful  in  speculation  or  in 
gaining  money  by  usury.  Hence, 
money  spinning, 
mon'ey-wise  .  adv.  See  -wise. 
mong  ( mfing),  n  [AS  gemang  ] 
Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng.  1.  Mixture; 
mingling;  also  (Obs.).  inter¬ 
course.  [locally.  I 

2.  A  mixture  of  meal,  varying! 

3.  A  crowd. 

mong('/m/.  mfing),  v.  t.  fir  »•  To 
mix;  mingle.  Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 
mong.  v.  t.  Sc  i.  [AS.  mangian. 
Cf.  mono  er.]  To  barter  ;  traf¬ 
fic.  Ohs. 


mon'gan  (mBq'grfn), «  [Native 
name  )  An  Australian  phalan- 
ger  ( Pseuilochirus  hrrberfensis). 
mong'corn'  (mflng'kfirn' ),  ». 
[AS.  gemang  a  mixture.  Cf 
minole.1  =  maslin,  mixed 
gram.  Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 
mongenel.  +  manoonki.. 
mon'ger.  n.  An  old  kind  of 
fishing  or  trading  vessel.  Obs. 
mon'ger-y  (mui)'g?r-T).  n.  Mon- 
gering  :  —  used  in  composition. 
Mon'ghol.  Mon-gho'li  an.  Vars 
of  Mongol,  Monoolian. 
Mon'gi-an  (  mfin'jY-rln ),  a.  Of 
or  pertaining  to  (iaspard  Monge 
(1740-1818),  a  French  mathema¬ 
tician,  or  his  discoveries. 
Mon'gi-bei,  M  o  n  g  i-b  e  l'l  o,  n. 
[It.  Monaibello ;  It  monte  moun¬ 
tain  +  Ar.  jab  a  l  mountain.] 
Mount  Etna.  Obs. 
mon'gle.  r.  t.  [Cf.  mono  a  mix¬ 
ture.!  To  mingle.  Obs 
mon 'go,  mon'goe  Var.  of  MUN¬ 
GO. 

mon-gol'fi-er.  Var.  of  mont 
oolfier. 

Mon-gol'ic  (m8n-g81'Yk).  a  = 
Mongolian.  —  Mon-gol'ic,  n. 
The  Mongolian  language. 
Mon-go'li-oid  (m8ri-g6'lY-oid), 

a.  =  Mongoloid. 
Mon'gol-ism  (m8i)'g51-Yz’m),  n. 
See  -ism. 

Mon'gol-ize,  v  t.  See  -izb.  — 


Mon  gol  i-za'tion  (-Y-za'shun  ; 

T-za'sIw/n ),  n. 

mon'goos  Var.  of  mongoose. 
mon'grel.  v  t  =  mongrklizk. 
mon'grel  ize  (-Tz).  v  t.  Sc  i.  To 
cause  to  be,  or  to  become,  mon 
grel.  —  mon  grel-i-za'tion  (-Y- 
za'shun  ;  -T-za'shun),  n 
’mongst  (mtingst),  prep. 
Amongst ;  —  aphetic  form, 
monguba.  Var  of  munouba 
monhad.monhede.  +  manhede 
mon'heim-ite  (m5n'hTm-Tt),  n. 
[Alter  one  von  Monheim ,  who 
described  it.)  Min.  A  variety 
of  smithsonite  containing  car¬ 
bonate  of  iron, 
moni.  -k  many. 
mo'ni-al,  a.  [OF.]  Monachal. 
Obs.  —  n.  [OF.  moniale.)  A 
nun.  Obs. 

mo'ni  al,  n  [OF.  moinel,  may- 
w el,  meigneaul,  F.  meneau.  Orf. 
E.  D.)  1.  Arch.  Antiq  A  mul 
lion. 

2.  A  plate,  as  of  gold,  on  the 
back  of  a  bishop’s  or  abbot’s 
glove.  Obs. 

monlast.  Obs.  superl.of  many 
mon'l-ca  (mfin'Y-kri).  u-  A 
tramp’s  coat  of  arms,  which  he 
sf-ratcheson  watering  tanks,  etc. 
monicord.  +  monochord 
monle.  +  money 
monie.  Scot  var.  of  many 
mon'ied  (mfin'Yd)  Irregular 


var.  of  moneyed,  pret.  &  p  p 
mon'i-er  +  mon  ever 
Mo_nier'  con  strue 'tion  (mC' 
nya')  Concrete  cylinder  or 
pipe  work  reenforced  with  steel 
wire  or  netting  ;  —  used  esp.  as  a 
protective  covering  for  wooden 
piles  in  sea  foundation  work  — 
Monler  cylinder,  pipe,  etc. 
mon'les (niQn'Yz).  Irreg  pi.  of 
money  ;  — occasionally  used, 
monifald.  •]*  mamkold. 
monihwat.  +  manywhat 
mon'i-lat  ed  (mhn'I-lat  Od),  a 
Monililorm.  [=moniuth rix. I 
mo-nil'e-thrix,  n.  [NL.]  MeJ.  I 
mo  nil'i-corn  (mfi-nll'l-kdrn), 
a.  [L.  monile  necklace  4  rornn 
horn.]  Zool  Having  monililorm 
antenn®.  —  n  A  monilicorn 
beetle. 

mo-nil'i-oid(-oid),  a.  [L.  monile 
necklace  -f  -oiJJ]  Moniliform. 
mon'i  ment.  Obs.  or  Scot  var 
of  MONUMENT. 

Mo-nim'i-a(  mo-nYm'Y-d),n.  The 
heroine  of  Otway’s  tragedy  of 
•*  The  Orphan.”  She  is  loved  by 
her  guaraian’s  two  sons,  private 
ly  marries  one  of  them,  Casta- 
lio,  and  stabs  herself  on  discov 
rring  that  his  brother,  Pnlydore. 
has  impersonated  her  husband 
on  the  wedding  night, 
mo  nim'i-ad  i -ftfl ). //.  Any  plant 
of  the  Moninnueeae.  Lindley. 


mo-nim'o-lite  (45-lIt),  n.  [Sw 
mommoht,  fr  Gr  pLoyipos  sta¬ 
ble,  because  decomposed  with 
great  difficulty.  J  Min.  A  yellow¬ 
ish  or  brownish  green  mineral 
occurring  in  octahedral  crvstals, 
in  masses,  and  in  crusts  It  m  an 
antimonate  of  lend  and  iron 
(sometimes  also  calcium)  Sp 
gr.,  6.08 

mon'i-mo-sty'lic  (m5n'Y-mft- 
8tl'llk),«.  [Gr  povipos  stable 
4  oti’Ao?  pillar  J  Zool.  Having 
the  quadrate  bone  united  to  th« 
skull  by  a  suture,  as  in  certain 
reptiles 

mon-i  od  liy'drin(mhn-!/Bd-hI' 

drin),  71.  Chem  See  mono-I 
iodh  VDRIN 

mon  Fo  do  meth'ane.  71.  [mono- 
4-  lot/omethane.]  Methyl  iodide, 
monion.  f  munnion. 
mon'ion.  n.  [Cf  F  moignon 
the  stump  of  an  amputated 
limb  ]  The  upper  arm  ;  the 
piece  of  armor  covering  it.  Obs 
mon'i-plies'  (mBn'Y-plTz').  Var- 
of  man yplies  Scot. 
monls  ■[•  monish. 
monlsshe.  +  monish. 
mo  nis'tl  cal.  a  Monistic, 
monition  +  munition 
mon'i-tiv  Monitive.  Ref  Sp 
mon'i-vive  (mBn'Y-tYv),  a.  Sc  n. 
Admonitory.  Obs.  or  ft. 


ale,  senate,  care,  am,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofa  ;  eve,  event,  find,  recent,  maker ;  ice,  ill ;  old,  6 bey,  orb,  8dd,  s8ft,  connect ;  use,  unite,  fim,  iip,  circus,  menu ; 

0  Foreliru  Word.  d*  Obsolete  Variant  of.  +  combined  with,  =  equals. 
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MONOCARP 


Side  Elevation  and  Deck  Plan  of  Ericsson’s  Moni¬ 
tor.  1  Anchor  Well  ;  2  Pilot  House  ;  3  Turret 
(the  Canopy  was  removed  during  action)  :  4 
Smokestucks  ;  5  Blower  Pipes  ;  6  Propeller  Well. 


ture  of  a  summons  or  citation  to  appear  and  answer,  or 
to  appear  and  answer  in  default  of  performing  some  cer¬ 
tain  act.  b  Reel.  Law.  An  order  from  an  ecclesiastical 
court,  esp.  a  bishop,  to  do  or  forbear  something, 
mon'i  tor  (m5n'T-ter),  n.  [L.,  fr.  tnonere .  See  monition  ; 
ci.  MENTOR.]  1.  One  who  admonishes  ;  one  who  warns  of 
faults,  informs  of  duty,  or  gives  advice  and  instruction, 
esp.  in  reproof  or  caution  ;  also,  06a-.,  an  inciter  ;  instigator. 

You  need  not  be  a  monitor  to  the  king.  Bacon. 

2-  Hence,  specif.,  a  pupil  in  a  school,  or  (now  only  in 
America)  a  student  in  a  college,  selected  to  perforin  some 
special  duty  or  duties,  usually  connected  with  discipline, 
as,  in  a  school,  to  have  charge  of  a  schoolroom  in  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  the  instructor,  to  note  absences  or  breaches  of 
the  rules,  or  to  instruct  a  division  or  class,  or,  in  a  college, 
to  keep  a  record  of  attendance. 

3.  That  which  warns,  reminds,  advises,  or  instructs,  as  a 
Masonic  manual  of  instruction  ;  a  warning  ;  a  reminder. 

4.  =  BACKBOARD,  3.  Obs. 

6-  Any  of  certain  large  pleurodont  lizards  constituting  the 
genus  Varanus  and  the  family  Varanidie,  of  Africa,  south¬ 
ern  Asia,  and  Australia.  They  have  a  long,  smooth,  pro¬ 
tractile,  deeply  bifid  tongue,  a  well-developed  neck,  strong 
limbs,  a  very  long,  often  compressed  tail,  and  are  covered 
with  very  small  scales.  Many  of  them  are  semiaquatic, 
but  some  live  in  forests  and  others  in  dry,  sandy  regions. 
They  are  all  rapacious  and  some  reach  a  length  of  5  to  7 
feet.  The  African  V.  niloticus  is  the  best-known  species. 

6.  [So  called  from  the  name  given  by  Captain  Ericsson, 
its  designer, 
to  the  first 
ship  of  the 
kind,  Moni¬ 
tor  ,  which  HE 
was  built  by 
the  United 
States  in 
1  8  G  2  and 
which  on 
March  9, 

18  62,  met 
and  checked 
the  Confed¬ 
erate  ram 
Merrimac  in 

Hampton  Roads,  Ya  ]  A  heavily  armored  war  vessel,  with 
very  low  freeboard,  esp.  in  the  earlier  models,  having  one 
or  more  heavily  armored  revolving  turrets,  carrying  heavy 
guns.  Monitors  are  designed  for  coast  defense,  almost  ex¬ 
clusively,  and  hence  sacrifice  speed  and  coal  capacity  to 
steadiness  as  gun  platforms  and  to  thickness  of  armor. 

7.  In  technical  senses:  a  Mach.  See  2d  lathe,  ».,  1. 
b  Short  for  monitor  roof,  monitor  top,  monitor  nozzle. 
C  Metal.  =  ironclad,  n.,  2.  d  Logging.  =  catamaran,  4. 
Western  U.S.  e  A  one-story  business  block.  Local ,  U.  S. 

mon  i-to'rl-al  (-to'rT-al ;  201),  a.  1.  Designed  or  serving 
to  admonish  ;  admonitory  ;  warning. 

2.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  monitor  or  monitors;  done  or 
performed  bjT  a  monitor  ;  as,  monitorial  work  ;  conducted 
or  taught  by  monitors  ;  as,  a  monitorial  school  ;  monito¬ 
rial  instruction  ;  monitorial  work  in  Masonry, 
monitor  nozzle-  A  nozzle  capable  of  turning  completely 
round  in  a  horizontal  plane  **  .  ^ 

and  having  a  limited  play  in 
a  vertical  plane,  used  in  hy¬ 
draulic  mining,  fire-extin¬ 
guishing  apparatus,  etc.  J  Monitor  Nozzle, 

monitor  roof.  Arch.  A  roof  !;  iS  A  Lever  to  turn 

with  a  raised  central  portion,  - Swiveling  Noz- 

or  clerestory,  having  low  zle /f,  so  that  the  reaction  of  the 
windows  along  its  sides,  as  jet  will  turn  the  whole  device 
in  a  railroad  car.  a  desired  direction, 

mon'i-to-ry  (m5n'T-to-rY),  a.  [L.  monitorius.]  Giving  ad¬ 
monition  ;  warning ;  admonitory. 

Losses,  miscarriages,  and  disappointments,  are  monitory  and 
instructive.  L  Estrange. 

monitory  letter.  =  monitory,  n.,  2.  —  m.  lizard.  =  monitor,  5. 
mon'l-to  ry,  n.  1.  An  admonition  ;  a  warning.  Obs. 

2.  A  letter  containing  an  admonition  or  warning,  as  from 
the  Pope.  Bacon. 

mon'i  tress  (-trSs),  n.  A  female  monitor, 
monk  (muqk),  n.  A  ferret.  Colloq .,  U.  S.  <£  Canada. 
Also,  short  for  monkey. 

monk  (miirjk),  n.  [AS.  munuc ,  munec ,  L.  monachus ,  Gr. 
/joi/a.^05,  fr.  /uot'o?  alone.  Cf.  monachal.!  1-  Reel,  ft 
Orig.,  a  man  who  retired  from  the  world  and  devoted  him¬ 
self  to  religion  in  solitude  ;  an  anchoret  ;  as,  the  monks 
of  the  Thebaid.  Obs.  or  Hist  b  One  of  a  religious  com¬ 
munity  or  brotherhood  of  men  living  under  a  rule  apart 
from  the  world  in  a  separate  establishment  and  bound 
by  vows  of  chastity,  obedience,  und  poverty:  a  cenobite. 
Monks  give  themselves  up  chiefly  to  religious  exercises  and 
a  life  of  contemplation.  There  are  various  orders  of  monks, 
living  under  different  rules  and  distinguished  by  differ- 
ent  habits.  See  Basilian  rule,  Benedictine,  1,  Car¬ 
thusian,  n.,  1,  Cistercian,  &  Cluniac.  The  term  monk, 
properly  one  of  Christian  use,  is  sometimes  applied  to  sim¬ 
ilar  persons  in  non-Christian  religions,  as  Buddhism  or 
Mohammedanism.  


ug. 

monitor  chuck.  See  chuck, 
4.  [torial.I 

mon  1  fco'rl-al-ly, adv.  of  moni-| 
mon'i  tor-ish,  a.  See  -ish. 
monitor  lathe.  See  2d  lathe,  1. 
mon'i-tor  ship',  n.  See -ship. 
monitor  top  Raised  portion  of 
a  monitor  roof.  [monitre68. 1 

mon'i  trix  (nifin'Y-trTks),  n.  A| 

mon'i  um  (-«/m),H.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr. 
fxovo?  alone.)  Chem.  Victori- 
um  ;  —  provisionally  so  called, 
from  the  isolated  position  of  its 
spectrum  lines, 
monlvold  +  manifold. 
mon  jou-rou'  (m5n/jdo-roo').  n. 
A  musk  shrew, 
monk  bird  A  friar  bird, 
monk'-eraft",  n.  Monkish  pol¬ 
icy  or  practice,  in  a  bad  sense 
monk'dom  (mrn)k'd»m), n.  See 
-dom.  [ish.  Obs.  I 

raonk'en.  a.  Monastic;  monk-| 
monk'ess,  a.  A  nun.  Rare. 
monkey  bear.  The  koala.  Aus¬ 
tralia. 

mon 'key -board',  n.  A  foot¬ 
board  at  the  hack  of  a  vehicle, 


as  for  a  footman  or,  on  an  omni¬ 

bus,  for  the  conductor.  Ling. 
monkey  boat.  A 'ant.  A  small, 
usually  half-decked,  boat  used 
in  docks  and  on  the  River 
Thames.  Eng. 

monkey  businesB.  Tricks:  mis¬ 
chievous  or  annoying  actions  or 
practices:  fooling.  Slang,  U.  .S’, 
monkey  deck-  A  ’ant.  An  anchor 
deck;  —  also  monkey  forecastle- 
monkey  drift  Mining.  A  small 
prospecting  drift, 
monkey  face.  A  human  face 

resembling  a  monkey ’s.— mon  - 

key-faced  .  a.  monkey-faced 
owl.  The  barn  owl. 
monkey  hammer  or  press. 
Mach.  A  drop  hammer, 
mon'key-hood.  n.  See -hood. 
mon'key-ish.  a.  See  -ish.  — 
mon'key  ish-ness,  n. 
mon'key-ism  (inflij'kT-Yz  m),  n. 
Sec  -ism. 

monkey  Jar  or  Jug.  =  goglet. 
mon'key-nut' .  n.  The  peanut, 
monkey  pepper-  A 1  rican  pepper, 
monkey  pod.  The  rain  tree. 
Hawaii.  [mek. 

monkey  pres*.  =  monkey  ham- I 


2.  a  A  South  American  saki  (Pithecia  monachus).  b  The 
European  bullfinch.  Local ,  Eng. 

3.  Any  of  various  objects  arbitrarily  so  called;  as:  a 
Print.  A  blotch  or  spot  of  ink  oil  a  printed  page,  b  A  bit 
of  punk  or  touchwood  used  formerly  in  firing  mines.  Obs. 
Syn.  — Monk,  friar.  Since  the  Reformation,  the  term 
monk  has  often  been  extended  to  include  friars.  But  in 
strict  usage  a  friar  (seedef.)  is  a  member  of  one  of  the 
mendicant  orders,  and  the  word  is  not  properly  inter¬ 
changeable  with  monk.  Cf.  monastic,  hermit,  cloister. 

monk  bat-  Any  of  several  species  of  bat  in  which  the 
males  live  in  communities  bv  themselves;  esp.,  Molossus 
tropidorhynchus  of  the  West  Indies. 

monk'er-y  (mflijk'er-Y),  n. ;  pi.  -eries  (-Tz).  1.  State, 
life,  or  profession  of  monks  ;  monastic  life  ;  mouasticism  ; 
pi .,  monastic  usages,  customs,  practices,  paraphernalia, 
etc.  ;  —  now  usually  applied  disparagingly. 

2.  A  body,  community,  or  establishment  of  monks  ;  a  mon¬ 
astery  ;  also,  monks  collectively. 

3.  Practice  or  conduct  characteristic  of  monks  ;  a  system 
of  life  or  conduct  characterized  by  certaiu  abuses  or  faults 
attributed  to  monastic  life. 

4.  Tramps ’  Slang ,  Rng.  ft  The  country  as  opposed  to  the 
city,  b  Tramps  "collectively.  C  Trampiug  as  a  practice. 

mon'key  (mui)'kY),  n.  ;  pi.  -keys  (-klz).  [Prob.  fr.  a  LG. 
or  D.  dim.  in  -ke  or  -ken  (cf.  -kin),  orig.  uncert. ;  cf.  F 
moiiey  moniney  Olt.  monicchiOy  It.  monninOy  dim.  of  monna 
an  ape,  mammoney  Sp.  &  Pg.  mono,  f.,  mono,  m.,  Rouma¬ 
nian  moimdy  Turk.,  Per.  &  At.  maimun ,  Gr.  gup  to  an  ape.] 
1.  In  the  broadest  sense,  any  member  of  the  highest  order 
of  mammals  ( Primates ,  which  see)  except  man,  and  usu¬ 
ally  excepting  also  the  lemurs.  In  a  narrower  sense,  desig¬ 
nating  the  smaller,  longer-tailed  forms  as  contrasted  with 
the  larger,  nearly  or  quite  tailless  forms  called  apes. 
The  typiral  monkeys  (in  the  narrow  sense)  belong  to  the 
New  World  family  Cebidse,  as  the  spider  monkeys,  howl¬ 
ers,  capuchins,  ouakaris,  and  sakis.  and  to  certain  genera 
of  the  Old  World  family  Cercopitnecidae,  as  the  manga- 
bevs,  guenons,  guerezas,  langurs,  etc.  They  mostly  in¬ 
habit  tropical  forests,  and  are  most  numerous  in  South 
America,  Africa,  and  southern  Asia,  many  being  gregari¬ 
ous,  eminently  arboreal,  and  of  comparatively  gentle  dis- 

Sosition.  Their  food  consists  of  fruit,  leaves,  insects, 
irds’  eggs,  and  small  birds  and  mammals. 

2.  A  person  resembling  a  monkey  iu  appearance  or  be¬ 
havior,  as  a  mimic  or  a  performer  of  antics. 

3.  A  term  of  mild  or  affected  disapproval,  ridicule,  or 
playful  contempt  for  a  person,  esp.  a  mischievous  child. 

This  is  the  monkey's  own  giving  out ;  she  is  persuaded  I  will 
marry  her.  Shak. 

4.  Australia,  a  Short  for  monkey  bear  (the  koala),  b  A 
sheep.  Bush  Slang. 

5.  A  young  hare.  Dial.  Rng. 

6.  Any  of  various  machines,  implements,  vessels,  etc.,  so 
named  arbitrarily  or  from  some  fancied  resemblance  ;  as  : 
ft  Mach.  A  falling  weight  used  for  driving  something  by 
percussion,  as  the  falling  weight  of  a  pile  driver,  or  of  a 
drop  hammer,  b  Ironwork.  A  heavy  weight  or  tup  slung 
from  the  roof  and  used  in  jumping  or  upsetting  the  end 
of  a  piece  too  long  to  be  treated  by  the  steam  hammer. 
C  =  goglet.  d  Glass  Manuf.  Short  for  monkey-pot,  3.  e 
A  hod,  as  of  a  bricklayer.  Dial.  Rng.  f  A  tray  used  for 
holding  splints  for  making  matches,  g  Mining.  A  con¬ 
trivance  placed  between  the  rails  at  the  head  of  an  incline 
to  prevent  the  wagons  from  running  back,  h  Metal.  = 
cinder  notch,  i  The  vessel  in  which  a  mess  receives  its 
allowance  of  grog.  See  also  to  suck  the  monkey ,  under 
suck,  v.  t.  Rant.  Slang. 

7.  The  sum  of  £500.  Betting  Slangy  Eng. 

| Monkey  is  used  attributively  in  nautical  terminology 
to  imply  peculiarity  in  location,  arrangement,  or  use  ;  as, 
a  monkey  yard  ;  monkey  galf. 

monkey  on  a  house  or  up  the  chimney,  a  mortgage  on  a  house. 
Slang  &  Dial.  E n g.  —  monkey’s  allowance,  more  kicks  than 
halfpence.  Slangy  Eng.  — monkey’s  dinner  bell,  the  woody 
capsule  of  the  sand-box  tree.  The  noise  caused  by  its  burst¬ 
ing  when  ripe  is  said  to  attract  monkeys,  which  are  fond 
of  the  seeds.  —  monkey  with  a  long  tail,  a  mortgage.  La  gal 
.s'.',///-/.  Eng.  — -  one’s  monkey ’s  up,  one  is  angrj  or  enraged  . 
hence,  to  get  or  put  one's  monkey  wp,  to  anger  one.  Slang 
or  Colloq.,  Eng. 

mon'key  (muq'kY),  v.  t.  ?. ;  -keyed  (-kid) ;  -key-ing. 
To  act  or  treat  as  a  monkey  does  ;  to  ape  ;  to  mock  ;  to 
act  in  a  grotesque,  mischievous,  or  meddlesome  manner, 
to  monkey  with,  to  meddle  with  ;  to  fool  with.  Colloq. 
monkey  apple,  a  The  alligator  apple,  b  The  wild  fig 
(Clusia  flava)  of  the  West  Indies,  c  A  tropical  Old  World 
rhizophoraceous  tree  (AJiisophyllea  laurina )  having  an  edi¬ 
ble  plumlike  fruit. 

monkey  bag.  Naut.  A  small  bag  to  hold  money,  trinkets, 
etc.,  worn  hung  around  the  neck  by  sailors, 
monkey  block.  Naut.  A  small  single  block  strapped  with 
a  swivel. 

monkey  bread.  The  baobab  or  its  fruit, 
mon'key-cup',  n.  A  pitcher  plant  of  the  genus  Nepenthes. 
monkey  engine.  Mach.  An  engine  for  lifting  the  monkey 
of  a  pile  driver. 

monkey  flower.  A  plant  of  the  genus  Minmhis ;  —  so 
called  from  the  appearance  of  its  gaping  or  ringent  corolla, 
monkey  foresail-  Naut.  A  square  foresail  on  a  sloop  or 
schooner. 


monkey  pump.  The  straw  used 
in  “  sucking  the  monkey.”  Sail¬ 
ors'  Slang. 

mon'key-rigged  ,  a.  Naut. 
Having  reduced  spars.  Rare. 
mon  key-ro'ny,  n.  Contamina¬ 
tion  of  macaroni, a  dandy, and 
MONKEY.  Obs. 

mon'key-ry  (inhTj'kY-rY),  n.  A 
place  where  monkeys  live, 
mon'key’s  co'co-nufc'  (mfii)'- 
kYz).  =  COQIT1TO. 
mon 'key-shine",  n.  A  monkey¬ 
ish  trick,  antic,  or  prank. 
Slang ,  II.  S.  [wrench. I 

monkey  spanner.  =  monkey | 
mon'key’s-puz  zle,  n.  =  mon¬ 
key-puzzle. 

mon'key-taiT  valve.  A  kind 
of  starting  valve  for  a  marine 
engine. 

mon'key-vine',  n.  The  convol- 
vulnccous  plant  Ipomcea  nil. 
monkey  wheel.  =  gin  block. 
monkhede,  n.  Monkhood.  Obs. 
Mon'klr.  Var.  of  Munkar. 
monk'ism  (m  fiq  k'T  z ’m),  n. 
Monasticism.  [monk.  I 

mon-ki'to.  n.  Ohs.  dim.  of| 
••Monk”  Lewis  (lfl'Ts).  Mat¬ 


thew  Gregory  Lewis  (177A-181N)| 

—  so  called  irom  his  once  cele¬ 
brated  novel  “  The  Monk.” 
monk'ly,  «.  Of  or  pertaining 
to  a  monk  or  monks  ;  monastic. 

—  monk'li-ness,  n. 
monk'-mon  ger,  n.  A  favorer 
of  monks  or  the  monastic  life, 
monk  parrakeet  or  parakeet. 
The  monk  parrot. 

monk  parrot.  A  common  South 
American  green-and-gray  par¬ 
rot  ( Myopsittacu*  monachus). 
monk  saki.  See  monk.  2  a. 
monk’s'-cowl  ,  n.  Monkshood. 
Obs.  nr  Dial.  Eng. 
monk  seal.  A  ten\(  Monachus  al- 
biventer)  of  the  Black  Sea.  Med¬ 
iterranean  Sen,  and  adjacent 
parts  of  the  Atlantic,  [seam. I 
monk  seam-  Var.  of  monk’s! 
monk’s  gun.  A  wheel-lock  gun; 

—  also  monk’s  harquebus  Obs. 

monk’s'-head' ,n  Ohs.  a  Monks¬ 
hood.  b  The  composite  plant 
Leant  or!  on  taraxacum. 
monk'ahip.  n.  See -ship.  Spe¬ 
cif.  :  Monasticism  ;  also,  monks 
collectively.  [castus.  I 

monk’s  pepper  tree  Theagnusl 


mon'key-fy  (mttij'kY-fi),  v.  t. ;  -fied  (-fid) ;  -fy'ing  (-fif¬ 
ing)-  To  make  like,  or  like  that  of,  a  monkey  ;  to  render 
ridiculous  in  appearance. 

The  nioitkeyjied  protrusion  of  his  lips.  IV.  C  Russell. 
monkey  gaff.  Naut.  A  light  gaff  Oil  the  mizzenmast  above 
the  spanker  gaff  for  the  better  display  of  signals, 
monkey  grass  A  coarse  fiber  yielded  by  one  of  the  Bra¬ 
zilian  piassaba  palms  ( Attalea  funifera)y  used  for  brushes 
and  ropes. 

monkey  jacket.  A  short  closely  fitting  jacket,  worn  by 

sailors,  etc. 

rnon'key-pot',  n.  1.  a  The  curious  urn-shaped  fruit  of 
a  Brazilian  tree  ( Lecythis  ollaria).  It  is  a  large  woody 
capsule,  opening  by  a  circular  lid,  and  containing  numerous 
nuts.  The  name  is  also  applied  to  L.  zabucajo  of  Guiana, 
which  yields  sapucaia  nuts.  See  Lecythis.  b  The  tree 
which  bears  this  fruit. 

2.  =  goglet. 

3.  Glass  Manuf.  Any  of  several  (usually  8  to  12)  round- 
topped  oval  cylinders  inclosed  in  fire-brick  arches  at  the 
base  of  a  chimney,  used  as  melting  pots  in  flint-glass  making. 

mon'key-puz  Zle,  n.  A  tall  Chilean  pinaceous  tree  ( Arau¬ 
caria  imbricata)  with  twisted  and  intertwined  branches, 
and  very  stiff,  snarp-poiuted  leaves.  It  bears  large  edible 
nuts. 

monkey  rail.  Naut.  A  second  and  lighter  rail  raised  a  little 
above  the  quarter  rail  of  a  ship. 

monkey  spar.  Naut.  A  mast  or  yard  of  reduced  size,  on  a 
vessel  on  which  boys  are  trained  as  seamen, 
mon'key-tair  (mfln'kY-taF),  n.  1.  Naut.  a  A  short, 
round  iron  bar  formerly  used  in  training  naval  guns,  b  A 
piece  of  rope  attached  to  the  bend  of  a  hook  to  aid  in  han¬ 
dling  it  without  risk  of  jamming  the  hand. 

2.  Carp.  A  vertical  scroll  terminating  a  handrail. 

3.  A  bent  strap  used  as  a  holding-down  clamp, 
monkey  wrench.  A  wrench  or  spanner  having  a  slid¬ 
ing  jaw. 

monk' fish 

(mQi)k'fTsh/),  '.Ji  j  "  M 

n.  a  The 
angel  fish  (Squatina). 


Monkey  Wrench. 

Any  of  several  curious  orchids 


b  The  angler  (Lophius). 
monk'flow  er  (-flou'er),  n. 
of  the  genus  Catasetum. 

Mon'-Khmer'  (mon'k’mSr'),  a.  Designating  a  division  of 
the  Indo-Chinese  language  comprising  as  its  principal 
members  Mon  of  Pegu,  Khmer  of  Cambodia,  Anamese,  and 
Khaei  spoken  in  Assam.  These  languages  probably  represent  a 
widespread  primitive  speech  of  Farther  India,  later  largely  dis¬ 
placed  by  other  Indo-Chinese  languages  (which  see). 

The  resemblances  between  the  Aton-Khmer  vocabularies  and 
those,  on  the  one  hand,  of  the  Munda  languages,  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  of  Nicobar  and  the  Malacca  dialects,  liave  often  been 
pointed  out.  These  are  so  remarkable  and  of  such  frequent  oc¬ 
currence  that  a  connection  between  all  these  tongues  cannot  be 
doubted.  At  the  same  time  the  structures  of  the  two  speeches 
differ  in  important  particulars.  The  Mon-Khmer  languages  are 
monosyllabic.  The  others  are  polysyllabic.  Census  of  india,  I'JUl. 
monk'hood  (mfink'hdbd),  n.  [monk  -f-  -hood.]  1.  The 
character,  condition,  or  profession  of  a  monk ;  monasticism. 
2.  Monks  collectively. 

monk'ish,  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  monks ;  monastic;  as, 
a  monkish  writer.  Also,  characteristic  of  monks  or  monas¬ 
ticism  ;  — often  with  derogatory  force  ;  as,  monkish  man¬ 
ners,  dress,  solitude.  —  monk'ish-ness,  n. 

Syn.  —  See  monastic. 

monks'hoocP  (mui)ks'hd6d/),w.  A  plant  of  the  genus  Aconi- 
tum  ;  —  so  called  from  the  shape  of  the  flower, 
monk’s,  or  monk,  seam  Naut.  An  extra  middle  seam 
made  at  the  junction  of  two  breadths  of  canvas,  ordinarily 
joined  by  only  two  rows  of  stitches. 

Mon'mouth  cap  (mbn'mwth).  A  flat  round  cap  formerly 
worn  by  soldiers  and  sailors ;  —  so  called  from  the  English 
county  town  of  Monmouth. 

mon'o-  (mSn'o-),  mon-.  [Gr.  /loro? .]  A  prefix  signifying 
on€y  singley  alone y  and  forming  chiefly  technical  words  ;  as, 
?H07mcarp,  monopoly  ;  Chem.,  indicating  that  a  compound 
contains  one  atom  or  group  of  that  to  the  name  of  which  it 
is  united  ;  as,  numoxide,  an  oxide  containing  one  oxygen 
atom  in  the  molecule ;  fnonobromacetone,  acetone  into 
which  one  bromine  atom  has  entered  by  substitution, 
mon'o-bar  (mon'6-bar/),  7i.  Mach.  A  single,  jointed  bar, 
with  fastenings  at  the  joints  for  attaching  conveyor  flights, 
elevator  buckets,  or  the  like. 

mon  o-bas'ic  (-bas'Tk),  a.  Chem.  a  Having  hut  one  hydro¬ 
gen  atom  capable  of  replacement  by  basic  atoms  or  radi¬ 
cals  in  forming  salts;  —  said  of  acids;  as,  acetic,  nitric, 
and  hydrochloric  acids  are  monobasic,  b  Having  but  one 
acid  hydrogen  atom  replaced  by  a  basic  atom  or  radical ; 
as,  the  monobasic  phosphate  H2KP04. 
mon  o  blep'si-a  (-blSp'sT-a)  )  n.  [NL. ;  mono-  -f-  Gr.  /3A<=1 f/m 
mon  0  blep'sis  (-blBp'sTs)  j  vision.]  Med.  ft  A  condi¬ 
tion  in  which  vision  is  normal  when  but  one  eye  is  used, 
although  confused  and  indistinct  when  both  eyes  are  em¬ 
ployed.  b  A  form  of  color  blindness  in  which  but  one 
color  can  be  distinguished. 

mon'o-bro'mat-ed  (-brS'mat-Sd),  a.  [See  mono-  ;  bro- 
mate.]  Chem.  &  Pharm.  Combined  with  one  bromine 
atom,  either  by  substitution  or  addition  ;  as,  monobromated 
camphor,  a  crystalline  sedative  compound,  C10Hir,OBr. 


monk’s'-rhu'barb,  n  The  pa- 

ticnee  dock. 

Mon'mouth  (mOn'niwth),  n. 
[From  Monmouth ,  New  Jer¬ 
sey.!  Geol.  A  subdivision  of 
the  Cretaceous  on  the  Atlantic 
coast  of  North  America.  See 
geology.  Chart. 

Monmouth  cock  A  militnry 
cock  of  the  hat,  fashionable  in 
the  latter  part  of  the  17tli  cen¬ 
tury  ;  —  prob.  from  the  Duke  of 
Monmouth  (son  of  Charles  II.). 
Mon'na  Li'sa.  Var.  of  Mona 
Lisa.  [ Eng.  var.  of  M a  n  y  I 
mon'ny  (mtfn'T).  Scot.  &  dial. J 
mon'ny  +  money. 
mon'ny-plles''  (m  5  n'Y-plTz'). 
Var  of  manypliks. 
mo'no  (m  o'n  (5),  «.  [Sp  ]  A 
black  howling  monkey  of  Cen¬ 
tral  America  (Alouatta  villosa). 
mon  o-ae'e-tin  Var.  of  mon- 
acktin  See  acetin. 
mon'o-aWaes  the'sl  a,  n.  [NL.J 
Med.  =  MON  ANESTHESIA. 

mon'o-bac'il-la-ry,  a.  Med. 
Containing,  or  caused  by,  a 
single  variety  of  bacillus, 
mon'o-b'fts'tic,  a.  [mono-  + 


-blastic.]  Zool.  Having,  or  de¬ 
rived  from,  me  germ  layer, 
mon'o-bran'chi  ate,  a. '  Zool 
Having  one  gill  or  set  of  gills 
mon  o-bro-mae'et  an'i-lide,  n. 
Also  -lid.  Chem.  See  mono-. 
mon  o  bro  ma-ce'tic,  o.  Chem. 
See  mono-.  [Chem.  SeeMONO-.l 
mon  o-bro'mide.  n.  Also  -mid.| 
mon  o-tro'mized  (-bro'mTzd), 
a.  Monobromated,  [butykin.  | 
mon  o-bu'ty-rin,  n.  Chem  See| 
mon  o-car'bon,  a.  Chem.  Con¬ 
taining  one  atom  of  carbon 
mon  o-car 'bon -ate,  n.  Chem.  A 
neutral  carbonate,  as  distin¬ 
guished  from  bicarbonate. 
mono-car-bon'ic,  a.  Chem. 
Monoearboxvlic. 
mon  o-car'box  yl'ic,  a  Chem. 
Containing  one  carboxyl  group; 
as,  acetic  acid  is  a  monocurbox- 
ylic  acid. 

mon  o-car'dl  an  (-kiir'dY-cTn),  a. 
[mono-  -f  Gr.  KapHa  heart.) 
Zool.  Having  a  single  auricle 
and  ventricle  to  the  heart.  —  n. 
An  animal  having  such  a  heart 
mon'o-carp  (m  8  n'C-k  ar  p),  n 


- ni.t  oil  •  chair  - CO  - sine,  ink  :  tfeen,  thin;  nature,  verdure  (250);  K  =  ch  in  G 

food,  foot ,  out,  oil  ,  chair ,  BO  gr,  ^  eiplonatlons  of  AbbwtatloM>  SICn^  etc..  Immediately  precede  the  t  oeabulary. 


ich,  ach  (144) ;  bON ;  yet ;  zh  =  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Guide. 
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mon  o  car'pel  la  ry  (m5n'ft-kar'pgl-a-rT),  a.  Bot.  Consist¬ 
ing  of  a  single  carpel,  as  a  legume  or  pod. 
mon  o  car'pic  (-kar'pTk),  a.  [ mono -  -f  Gr.  tcapnos  fruit : 
cf.  F.  monocarpe.]  Bot.  Bearing  fruit  but  once,  and  dying 
after  fruiting,  as  all  annual  and  biennial  plants  and  cer¬ 
tain  perennials,  as  the  century  plant, 
mono-car'pous  (-kar'pus),  a.  [mono- -carpous.]  Bot. 

Having  a  gynceeium  forming  a  single  ovary, 
mon'o-ceph'a  lous  (-sgf'd-lws),  a.  [ mono -  -f  Gr.  Ke<£aA>7 
head.]  Bot.  Having  a  solitary  head  or  capituluin  ;  —  said  of 
composite  plants  with  simple  scapes,  as  the  English  daisy, 
mo  noc'er  os  (mo-n5s'er-<5s),  n. ;  gen  monocerotis  (mo- 
nbs'er-o'tls).  [OF.,  fr.  L.  i nonoceros,  fr.  Gr.  /uo^o/ceptu? ; 
povos  alone,  single  horn.]  1.  =  unicorn,  1.  Obs. 

2.  A  fish  (as  the  swordfish  or  sawfish),  or  a  sea  monster, 
with  one  horn.  Obs. 

Mighty  monoceroses  with  im measured  tails.  Sjienser. 

3.  [cap.]  Astron.  A  constellation  situated  on  the  Milky 
Way,  adjoining  Orion  and  Canis  Major  ;  the  Unicorn. 

mon  o  cha'si  um  (mbn'o-ka'zhT-win  ;  -zT-wm),  n. ;  L.  pi. 
-siA  (-a).  [NL. ;  mono-  -|-  Gr.  division.]  Bot.  Any 

form  of  cymose  inflorescence  in  which  each  relative  main 
axis  or  pseudaxis  produces  only  one  branch.  Cf.  dichasium, 
polychasium,  bostryx.  —  mon'o-cha'si-al  (-al),  a. 

Mon  o  chla-myd'e-re  (-kld-mid'e-e),  n.  pi.  [NL. ;  mono- 
-j-  Gr.  \\ ap.u9,  \\apv8i 9,  cloak.]  Bot.  A  subdivision  of  the 
ArchichlamydeiB  in  which  the  flowers  are  destitute  of  an 
inner  perianth  whorl  or  corolla ;  —  called  more  generally 
Apetnlae.  See  Apetal^e.—  mono-chla-myd'e-ous  (-ms),  a. 
mon  o-chlor'a-ce'tic  (-klor'd-se'tik  ;  -sgt'Tk),  a.  Chem. 
Designating  a  deliquescent  crystalline  acid,  CH.2C1CO.jH, 
got  by  action  of  chlorine  on  acetic  acid,  and  in  other  ways, 
mon'o-chord  (m5n'o-kord),  n.  [L.  monochordon,  Gr.  po- 
vo\op8ov,  fr.  pov6\op5os  with  but  one  string;  povos  only, 
single  -}-  \op8ri  string  :  cf.  F.  monocorde.  See  chord  ;  cf. 
manichord.]  1.  Music  ti*  Aeons.  a  An  instrument  of  an¬ 
cient  invention  for  showing  and  measuring  the  mathe¬ 
matical  relations  of  musical  sounds.  It  consists  of  a  single 


string  stretched  over  a  sounding  board  between  two 
bridges,  between  which  is  a  graduated  rule,  so  that  the 
vibrating  length  of  the  string  between  them  may  be  read¬ 
ily  changed  and  measured.  The  modern  form  is  also 
called  the  sonometer.  It  often  has  a  second  wire  or  string 
for  comparison,  b  A  medieval  musical  instrument  devel¬ 
oped  from  the  preceding, having  several  strings  and  bridges 
over  one  resonance  board.  Obs.  or  Hist. 

2.  A  concord  or  harmony  of  sound;  fig.,  harmony;  con¬ 
cord  ;  agreement.  Now  Rare. 

—  mon'o-chordist  (-kbr'dist),  n.  —  mon'o-chord' ize 

(-diz),  v.  i. 

mon  o-chro'ic  (mSn'o-kro'ik),  a.  [Gr.  povoxpoo1;  ;  povos 
single  -f-  xpoos,  \poo;,  color.]  Monochromatic, 
mon'o-chro -mat'ic  (-kro-m5t'Tk),  a.  [See  monochrome.] 
Having,  or  consisting  of,  one  color  ;  presenting  rays  of  light 
of  one  color  only.  —  mon'o-chro-mat'i-cal-ly,  adv.  — 
mon  o-chro'ma-tism  (  kro'md-tiz’m),  n. 
mon'o-chrome  (m5n'o-krom),  n.  [Gr.  povoxpiopos  of  one 
color  ;  p.01/05  single  -j-  xpa>/ua  color  :  cf.  F.  monochrome.'] 
A  painting  or  drawing  in  a  single  hue  ;  a  picture  made 
with  a  single  hue ;  also,  the  art  or  process  of  producing 
the  same ;  monochromy. 

mon'o-chro'inic  (-kro'mik)  )  a.  Of,  pertaining  to,  or 
mon'o-chro'mi-cal  (-mT-kfil)  j  made  with,  a  single  hue 
or  color  ;  monochrome. 

mon'o-chro'my  (inon'o-kro'mT),  n.  The  art  or  process  of 
producing  monochromes. 

mon  o  chron'ic  (-krbn'ik),  a.  [mono-  -f-  Gr.  xpovo?  time.] 
Existing  at  the  same  time  ;  belonging  to  the  same  period  ; 
contemporaneous. 

mon'o-cle  (m5n'o-k’l),  n.  [F.  See  monocular.]  An  eye¬ 
glass  for  one  eye. 

mon'o-cleid,  mon'o-cleide  (mbn'o-klid),  n.  [mono-  +  Gr. 
*A  is,  <Aei6og,  key.]  A  kind  of  cabinet  in  which  all  the 
drawers,  etc.,  are  locked  simultaneously  by  one  key. 
mon'O-cli'nal  (-kli'ndl),  a.  [See  monoclinic.]  Geol.  Hav¬ 
ing,  or  pertaining  to,  a  single  oblique  incli¬ 
nation  ;  as,  a  monoclinal  fold  or  flexure.  See 
Citation.  —  n.  A  monoclinal  fold. 

A  monoclinal  flexure  is  a  single,  sharp  bend 
connecting  strata  which  lie  at  different  levels  and  M  „  1  :  _  1 

are  often  horizontal  except  along  the  line  of  flex-  1 1  0  ~;Vv  1 "  a  1 
ure.  W.  B.  Scott.  1  old* 

monoclinal  valley,  Geol .,  a  valley  produced  by  erosion  in  a 
region  of  strata  with  monoclinal  dip,  the  axis  of  the  valley 
following  the  outcrop  of  one  of  the  weaker  beds.  A  mono¬ 
clinal  valley  is  generally  asymmetrical  in  cross  section, 
mon'o-cline  (mbn'o-klin),  n.  Geol.  A  monoclinal  fold, 
mon'o-clin'ic  (-klTn'Tk),  a.  [mono-  -f-  Gr.  xAiveiv  to  in¬ 
cline.]  Cryst.  Having  one  oblique  intersection  of  the  axes  ; 
as,  the  monoclinic  system.  See  crystallization. 


mon'o-cli'nous  (mbn'o-kli'uus  ;  mbn'fc-kll'nMs),  a.  [ mono - 
-f-  Gr.  KKivr\  couch:  cf  F.  monocline.]  Bot.  Having  both 
androecium  and  gynoecium  in  the  same  flower.  Cf.  dicli¬ 
nous.  —  mon  o-cli'nism  (kli'ntz’m),  n. 

MoiTO-con'dy  la  (-kdn'dT-ld),  n.  pi.  [NL.  See  mono-  ; 
condyle.]  Zool.  A  division  of  vertebrates,  including  the 
birds  and  reptiles,  or  those  that  have  only  one  occipital 
condyle  ;  coextensive  with  Sauropsida.  —  moiTo-con'dy- 
lar  (-ldr),  mon  o-con  dyl'i-an  (-dTFI-an),  mon  o-con- 
dyl'ic  (-Tk),  mon  o  con'dy-lous  (-k5u'dl-lfi»),  a. 
mon  o-cot'yl  (-kbt'Tl),  n.  Bot.  Any  monocotyledon, 
mon'o-cot'y-le'don  (-k5i/I-le'dftn),n.  [mono- cotyledon.] 
Bot.  Any  seed  plant  having  a  single  cotyledon  ;  a  member 
of  the  class  Monocotyledones.  —  mon  o-cot'y-le'dcn  ous 
(-le'dan-MS ;  -led'wn-Ms),  a. 

Mon  o-cot'y-le'do-nes  (-le'do-nez),  n.  pi.  [NL.]  Bot. 
One  of  the  two  subclasses  of  angiospermous  plants  (Angio- 
spermse ),  including  all  that  produce  a  single  cotyledon ; 
—  coordinate  with  the  Dicotyledon.es.  Monocotyledonous 
plants  are  further  characterized  by  the  structure  of  the 
stem,  which  rarely  exhibits  secondary  growth  in  thick 
ness  and  is  without  annual  rings,  the  closed  collateral  vas¬ 
cular  bundles  being  scattered  through  the  ground  tissue. 
The  leaves  are  generally  parallel  veined ;  the  flowers,  3- 
merous  instead  of  5-merous.  The  grasses,  sedges,  lilies, 
irises,  orchids,  palms,  etc.,  are  monocotyledons.  The  palm 
family  includes  most  of  the  trees  of  this  type,  the  other  35 
families  being  chiefly  herbaceous.  Cf.  Dicotyledones. 
mo  noc'ra-cy  (mo-nbk'rd-sT),  n.  [mono-  -f-  -cracy.]  Gov¬ 
ernment  by  a  single  person  ;  undivided  rule  ;  autocracy. 
mon'O-crat  (m5n'o-kr5t),  n.  [Cf.  Gr.  voKparr^  ruling 
alone.]  One  who  governs  alone;  an  autocrat;  also,  one 
who  favors  monocracy  ;  —  applied  esp.,  U.  S.  Hist.,  by 
Jefferson  about  1790  to  the  Federalists  who  sided  with 
the  monarchy  of  England  against  France.  —  mon  0  crat'ic 
(-krSt'Tk),  a. 

mo-noc'ro-tism  (mo-nSk'ro-tTz’ni),  n.  [mono- -j-  Gr.  Kporo9 
a  beating.]  Physiol.  That  condition  of  the  pul6e  in  which 
the  curve  or  sphygmogram  shows  but  a  single  crest,  with 
no  dicrotic  elevation.  —  mono-crot'ic  (mbn'o-krSt/ik),  a. 
mo-noc'u  lar  (m^-nSk'ti-ldr ;  m5n-5k'-),  a.  [L.  monocu- 
lus ;  Gr.  povos  single  -f-  L  oculus  eye.]  1.  Having  only 
one  eye ;  monoculate. 

2.  Pertaining,  or  adapted,  to  the  use  of  only  one  eye ;  as, 
monocular  vision  ;  a  monocular  microscope. 

— mo-noc'u-lar'i-ty  (-lir'i-tT),  n.— mo-noc'u-lar-ly,  adv. 
mon'o-CUle  (mon'6-kul),  n.  [Cf.  F.  monocule.  See  monoc¬ 
ular.]  Zool.  Any  small  crustacean  with  one  median  eye. 
mo-lioc'u-lous  (mo-nbk'u-lMS;  mon-5k'-),  a.  Monocular, 
rnon'o-cy'cle  (mon'6-si/k,l),  71.  [mono — f-  cycle.]  Mech. 
A  kind  of  velocipede  having  one  wheel  only.  In  one  form 
the  rider  is  seated  inside  the  wheel. 

mon  o-cyc'lic  (-sik'lTk ;  -si'kllk),  a.  Having  a  single 
cycle  ;  specif.  :  a  Elec.  Designating  a  certain  system  or 
arrangement  of  armature  windings  and  transmission  lines 
for  utilizing  currents  in  a  combined  lighting  and  power 
service,  b  Bot.  <fc  Zool.  Arranged  in  or  consisting  of  one 
whorl  or  circle,  as  the  floral  organs  of  many  plants. 
Mon'o-cys'tis  (-sTs'tls),  n.  [NL.  ;  mono-  -f-  Gr.  kv<t tis 
bladder,  bag.]  Zool.  A  genus  of  Gregarinida  in  which 
the  protoplasm  is  not  divided  into  segments  by  septa.  M. 
a  oil  is  is  an  internal  parasite  of  earthworms.  It  is  the  type 
of  a  family,  MoiTO-cys'ti  dae  (-ti-de),  or  suborder,  Moil'- 
o-cys-tid'e-a  (-sTs-tld'e-d). 

mon'o-dac'ty-lous  (-dak'ti-lMs),  a.  [Gr.  fiovoSa/crvAo?  ; 
juoi/09  single -j-  8oktv\os  finger.]  a  Having  but  one  digit 
or  claw,  b  =  subchelate  b-  —  mon'o-dac't y  llsm 
(-ITz’m),  n. 

me  nod'ic  (mo-nod'Tk),  a.  [Gr.  /ioi’wSikos.]  1.  Of,  per¬ 
taining  to,  or  of  the  nature  of,  a  monody. 

2.  Music.  Of  or  pert,  to  monody  ;  for  one  voice;  mono¬ 
phonic  ;  homophonic.  W.  H.  Hadow. 

mon'o  dist  (m5n'6-dTst),  n.  1.  A  writer  or  singer  of  a 
monody. 

2.  Music.  A  composer  of  monody. 

mon'o-dont  (-dont),  a.  [Gr.  /uovcSov?,  -68. vt 09.  See 
mono-;  -odont.]  Having  only  one  tooth, 
mon'o-don'tal  (-dbn'tdl),  a.  Elec.  Designating  or  pert,  to 
a  winding  having  one  armature  tooth  per  hole  per  phase, 
mon'o-dra'ma  (-dra'mri ;  mbn'o-dra'md),  n.  \mono--\- 
Gr.  8poLfxa.  drama.]  A  drama  acted,  or  intended  to  be 
acted,  by  a  single  person.  —  mon'o-dra-mat'ic  (-drd-mat'- 
Tk),  a.  —  mon'o-dram'a-tist  (-drSm'd-tTstJ,  n. 
mon  o-drom'ic  (-drdm'Tki.  a.  [mono-  -j-  Gr.6po/xo9  course, 
fr.  8pap.eiv  to  run.]  Math.  Uniform  ;  one-valued  ;  mon¬ 
otropic.  See  uniform  function. 

mo-nod'ro  my  (n.o-n5d'i  o-mT),  ??.  a  The  property  of  be¬ 
ing  monodromic.  b  The  property  that  all  paths  of  points 
of  a  body  simply  rotating  about  an  axis  shall  return  into 
themselves.  ^  Helmholtz. 

mon'o-dy  (m<5n'o-dT),  ?>.  ;  pi.  -dies  (-dtz).  [L.  monodia, 

Gr.  /uoFtoiSta,  fr.  p.oi  ip8o<;  singing  alone  ;  povos  single  -\- 
(t>8y  song.  See  ode.]  1.  Gr.  Lit.  a  An  ode  sung  by  one 
voice,  as  by  one  of  the  actors  in  a  tragedy  ;  hence,  a  mourn¬ 
ful  song  ;  a  funeral  song  ;  a  dirge,  b  A  funeral  oration. 

2.  A  species  of  poem  in  which  a  single  mourner  expresses 
lamentation,  as  for  the  death  of  a  friend. 


3.  Music,  a  The  style  of  composition  in  which  but  one 
voice  part  carries  a  melody  ;  —  applied  originally  to  the  solo 
style  of  the  earliest  operas  and  oratorios,  which  began 
about  1G00  to  supplant  the  purely  contrapuntal  music  of 
the  Middle  Ages.  Hence,  homophony,  as  opposed  to  po¬ 
lyphony.  b  A  monodic  composition  ;  a  melody.  Also, 
a  composition  with  but  a  single  voice  part. 

4.  Monotony  of  sound  ;  monotonous  sound, 
mon'o-dy-nam'ic  (mbn^-di-nSm'Ik ;  -dT-n5m'Tk),  a. 

[ynono-  -f-  dynamic.]  Possessing  but  one  talent  or  power. 
“  Monodynamic  men.”  De  Quincey. 

mon  o-dy'na-mism  (-di'nd-mTz’m  ;  -dTn'd-mTz’m),  n.  The 
theory  that  the  various  forms  of  activity  in  nature  are 
manilestations  of  the  same  force.  G.  H.  Lewes. 

mo  nee'eious,  mo-ne'eious  (mo-ne'shus),  a.  [mono-  -f 
Gr.  o\ko ;  house.]  1.  Biol.  Having  both  male  and  female 
reproductive  organs  in  the  same  individual ;  specif.,  But ., 
having  sex  organs  on  one  gametophyte,  as  in  most  ferns 
and  mosses  ;  —  in  this  sense  more  often  written  monoicous. 
In  Zool .,  commonly  called  hermaphrodite. 

2.  Bot.  In  seed  plants,  having  distinct  staminate  and  pis¬ 
tillate  flowers  on  the  same  plant,  as  in  the  squash  family 
(Cucurbitaceae). 

—  mo  nee'eious  ly,  mo  ne'eious  ly,  adv. 
monoeciously  polygamous,  Bot.,  having  the  flowers  polyga¬ 
mous,  but  with  a  tendency  to  become  monoecious. 

mo-noe'eism,  mo-ne'eism  (-stz’m),  n.  Biol.  State  of 

being  monoecious. 

mon'o-ga'mi  an  (mbn'o-ga'mT-ftn),  a.  [See  monogamous.] 
a  Of  or  pertaining  to  monogamy  ;  monogamous  ;  also,  of 
or  pertaining  to  the  order  Monogamia.  b  Zool.  —  monog¬ 
amous,  2.  Rare. 

mon'O-gam'ic  (-gSm'Tk),  a.%  1.  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  in¬ 
volving,  monogamy  ;  loosely,  practicing  monogamy. 

2.  Bot.  :=  monogamous,  3.  Obs. 

mo-nog 'a  mist  (m6-n<5g'd-mTst),  n.  1.  One  who  upholds 
the  principle  or  practice  of  marrying  but  once  :  also,  one  de¬ 
barred  by  law  or  custom  from  remarrying  after  the  dnath 
of  one’s  spouse  ; —  opposed  to  deuterogamist  or  digamist. 
2.  One  who  practices  monogamy  ;  —  opposed  to  bigamist 
or  polygamist. 

mo  nog'a-mous  (-nms),  a.  [L.  monogamus  having  but 
one  wife,  Gr.  pov6yrxpo<; ;  /uovo9  single  -}-  ydpo<;  marriage.] 

1.  Upholding,  or  practicing,  monogamy  ;  specif.  :  a  Hav¬ 
ing,  or  allowed  to  have,  only  one  wife  or  husband  at  a 
time  ;  —  opposed  to  bigamous  or  polygamous,  b  Refrain¬ 
ing  or  debarred  from  remarrying  after  the  death  of  one’s 
husband  or  wife  ;  —  opposed  to  digamous. 

2.  Zool.  Mating  with  but  one  of  the  opposite  sex. 

3.  Bot.  Pertaining  to  the  Linmean  order  Monogamia.  Obs. 

4.  Of  or  pertaining  to  monogamy;  designating,  or  per¬ 
taining  to,  a  social  order  in  which  monogamy  is  the  preva¬ 
lent  or  only  legal  type  of  marriage. 

—  mo-nog'a  mous  ly,  adv. 

mo  nog'a-my  (-ml),  ??.  [L.  monogamia ,  Gr.  povoyopia  : 

cf.  F.  monogamie.]  1.  Single  marriage;  specif.  :  a  One 
marriage  only  during  life  ;  principle  or  practice  of  not  re¬ 
marrying  after  the  death  of  one's  spouse;  —  opposed  to 
deuterogamy  or  digamy.  Now  Eure,  b  Marriage  with 
but  one  person,  husband  or  wife,  at  the  same  time  ;  mo¬ 
nogyny  or  monandry  ;  — opposed  to  bigamy  or  polygamy. 
2.  Zool.  State  of  being  paired  with  a  single  mate, 
mon  o-gen'e-sis  (mon'6-jSn'e-sTs),  n.  [mono-  -f-  - genesis .] 
1.  Oneness  of  origin  ;  specif.  :  Biol,  a  The  theory  of  the 
development  of  all  living  things  from  a  single  cell;  — op¬ 
posed  to  po/ygenesis.  b  Monogenism. 

2  Biol,  a  Asexual  reproduction,  b  Direct  development 
without  metamorphosis. 

mon'o-ge-net'ic  (-je-nSt'Tk),  a.  [See  monogenesis.] 

1.  Geol.  One  in  genesis  ;  resulting  from  one  process  of 

formation  ;  —  used  of  a  mountain  range.  Dana. 

2.  Biol.  Relating  to,  or  involving,  monogeuesis. 

3.  Zool.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Monogenetica. 

4.  Dyeing.  Yielding  but  one  color  or  shade,  whatever  the 
mordant  used  ;  —  said  of  dyestuffs. 

Mon'o-ge-net'i-ca  (-T-kd),  n.  pi.  [NL.  See  monogenesis.] 
Zool.  One  of  the  two  main  divisions  or  orders  of  trematode 
worms.  Its  members  are  mostly  external  parasites  in¬ 
festing  the  gills  and  integuments  of  fishes,  crustaceans, 
and  amphibians,  and  pass  from  the  embryonic  to  the  adult 
form  with  little,  if  any,  metamorphosis.  Cf.  Digenetica. 
mon'o  gen'ic  (-jSu'Tk),  a  1.  Biol.  Of  or  pertaining  to 
monogenesis ;  monogenetic. 

2.  Zool.  Reproducing  in  one  way  only. 

3.  Having  a  single  origin  ;  descended  from  one  pair  ;  char¬ 
acterized  by  monogenism; — opposed  to  polygenic. 

4.  Math.  Having  a  common  origin  ;  —  said  of  a  function 
to  denote  that  the  various  power  series  that  express  it  in 
different  parts  of  the  plane  have  all  the  same  origin,  f(x). 
monogenic  algebraic  construct,  configuration,  or  surface,  the 
assemblage  of  all  places  or  centers  of  elements  belonging 
to  or  determined  by  an  algebraic  equation  f(z,  u)  =  0,  ra¬ 
tional  and  integral  in  both  x  and  y,  f  not  being  factorable 
into  similar  rational  polynomials  ;  —  a  kind  of  generaliza¬ 
tion  of  the  infinite  plane  used  in  treating  functions  of  a 
single  variable.  —  m.  analytic  function,  the  assemblage  of 
all  possible  elements  or  continuations  of  a  function  f(z ) 


Bot.  A  monocarpic  plant.  — 

mon'o-car'pal  (-kiir'prtl),  a. 
mon  o-car'pi-an  (-pT-rtn),  a.  Bot. 
Monocarpic.  [Unicellular.  I 
mon  o-cel'lu-lar,«.  Bot. if  Zool.  \ 
mon  o-cen'tric,  a.  Having  but 
a  single  center. 

Mon/o-cen'tri-d®  (-sfn'trl-de), 
ri.  pl.9  Mon'o-cen'tris  (-trTs),  n 
[NL.  ;  mono-  -f-  Gr.  Kevrpov 
point,  center  ]  Zool  See  1*1  nk- 
cone  fish.  —  mon  o-cen'trid, 
v.  —  mon  o-cen'troid,  a.  V  n. 
mon'o-cer'cous  (-sQr'k  us),  a. 
r mono-  +  Gr.  xepKO 9  tail  ]  Zool. 
Uniflagellate,  as  certain  proto¬ 
zoans. 

monocerote  -j*  monoceros. 
mo-noe'er-ous  ( tnfi-nbs'Sr-us), 
a.  Having  only  one  horn, 
mon  o-chlor-an'thra-cene.  v. 
See  mono-.  [See  mono-. I 

mon ''o-chlo' ride.  n.  Also  -rid.  I 
mon  o-chlo'rin-at'ed  (-klo'rt- 
nat'Sd),  a.  Chem.  Combined 
with  one  atom  of  chlorine, 
by  substitution  or  addition, 
mon  o-chlor  meth'ane  (-k  1  5  r/- 


mSth'Sn),  mon  o  chlo  ro-meth'- 

ane,  n.  Chem.  Methyl  chloride, 
mon^cho  a-nit'ic  (-kS'd-nTt'- 
Tk),  a  (See  mono-  ;  ciioana.] 
Paleon.  Designating  cephalo- 
pod  shells  having  siphunculnr 
funnels  extended  inward  (to¬ 
ward  the  apical  chamber),  with 
out  collars  or  funnels  on  the 
outer  side  of  the  septa, 
mon  o-cho-re'a,  n.  [NL.]  Chorea 
affecting  but  one  limb  or  part, 
mon'o-chrom'ist  (-kronv'Ist),  11. 
A  painter  in  monochrome;  also, 
an  advocate  of  its  use. 
mon  o  chro'mous  (-kro'mus),  a. 
Monochromatic 

mo-noch'ro-nous  (m  fi-n  h  k'r  15- 
In  r/8),  a.  [See  monochronic.] 

I  Pros.  =  MONOSEMIC. 

mon'o-cil'i-at'ed  (m5n/6-stl'T- 
1  at/.'d).  a.  Uniflagellate, 
mon'o-cli'nal-ly,  artv.  of  mono- 
I  oi.inal.  [Monoclinous.  I 

mon'o-clin'i-an  (-klTn'T-dn),a.  | 
mon/o-cli  no-met'ric  (-klT'nO- 
;  met'rTk),  n.  Cryst.  Monoclinic. 
Mon'o-coe'll-a  (-se'lY-a),  n.  pi. 
[NL.  ;  mono-  +  Gr.  xoiAov  a 


hollow.]  Zool  The  Acrania. — 

mon^-coe'li-an  (-'In),  a.  tf  n. — 
mon/o-coe'lic  (-Ik),  a 
mon'o-cor'mic  (-kflr'mtk),  a. 
mono-  -I-  Gr.  koo/xo?  tree 
runk.]  Bot.  Monopodial. 
mon  o-cot'yle  (-kfit'Tl),  a.  [Cf. 
F.  monocot yle.]  Bot.  Monocot- 
yledonons.  Bore. 
mo-noc'u-late  (mfc-nhk'fl-iat  ; 
mon-f»k'-),  a.  [mono-  -f-  ocu- 
late.]  =  monocular,  1- 
mo-noc'u-list  (-list),  n.  A  mo¬ 
nocular  person. 

mo-noc'u-lus  (-lfis),  n.  [L.,  a 
one-eyed  man.]  1.  A  one-eyed 
heing'. 

2.  A  bandage  for  holding  appli¬ 
cations  over  one  eye. 

3.  A  monocle. 

mon'o-cyst.  n.  [ mono-  4-  -cyst.] 
A  tumor  consisting  of  one  cyst. 
mon  o-cysrtic  (mBn'fi-sTs'tYk), 
a.  [See  mono-  ;  cyst.]  a  Con¬ 
sisting  of,  or  having,  a  single 
cyst,  b  Zool.  Pertaining  or  re¬ 
lated  to  the  genus  Monocystis. 
Mon'o-cyt-ta'ri-a  (-sl-ta'rl-a  ; 
115),  n.  pi.  [NL. ;  mono-  -f  Gr. 


fCi>TTapo9  cell.]  Zonl.  A  division 
of  radiolarians  having  a  single 
central  capsule.— mon'o-cyt-ta'- 
ri-an  (-dn),  a.  fir  n. 
mon  o-dac'tyl,  -dac'tyle  (m5n/- 
C-dak'til),  a  Monodactylous. 
mon'o-d&c'ty-ly  (mOn'r.-dfik'- 
t  T-l  Y),  n.  Zool.  Condition  of 
being  monodactylous. 
mon'o-delph  (mBn'0-dSlf),  n. 
=  MONO  DELPHI  AN. 

Mon  o-del'phi-a  (-drl'fY-d),  n. 
pi.  [NL.  ;  mono-  +  Gr.  Sehtftv? 
the  womb  ]  Zonl.  =Euthkkia. 

—  mon  o-de''phi-an  (-dn),a.  fir  n. 

—  mon  o-del'phic  (flk),  a.  — 

mon  o  del'phous  (-ftfs).  a. 
mon^-di-am'e-tral  (-d  T-ft  m'f- 
tral),  a  Moth.  Having  but  one 
diameter  ;  —  of  quartan  curves, 
mo-nod'i-cal  (mC-nBd'Y-k<ll),  a. 
Monodic  (nodic.I 

mo-nod 'i-cal-ly,  adv.  of  mo- I 
mon  o-di-met'rlc,  a.  [mono — (- 
d  1  metric . J  Cryst  Tetragonal, 
mon'o-dize  (m  5  n'fi-d  I  z),  v.  t. 
To  make  the  subject  of  a  mon¬ 
ody.  Nonce  Word. 


Mon'o-don  (-d5n ),  n.  [NL.  See 
mon  odont. ]  Zool.  The  genus 
constituted  Dy  the  narwhal. 
Mon'o-don'ta  (-d  5  n't  a),  n. 
[NL.  See  monodont.]  Zool. 
See  ROSARY  SHELL, 
mon'o-dram  (-drftm),  -drame 
(-dram),  n  A  monodrama 
Mo-noe'ci-a(  mC-ne'shY-d),  n.  pi. 
[NL.  See  mono  cious.]  Bot.  A 
disused  Linmean  class  of  plants, 
in  which  the  stamens  nnd  pistils 
are  in  distinct  flowers  in  the 
same  individual  —  mo-noe'eian 
(-shrtn),  n. 

mo  nee 'clan  (mo-ne'shtfn),  n. 
Zool.  A  monoecious  animal 
mon'o-ei'dlc  (mBn'fi-T'dYk),  a. 
[Gr-  novof-iSy:.]  Of  a  single 
form  or  kind.  Rare. 
mono-em'bry-o-ny  Var.  of 

MON  KM MKYONY. 

mon'o-eth'yl-am'ine,  n.  See 

ET  H  Y  L  A  MINE. 

mono-flag'el-late  (-flttj'Mltt), 
a.  Uniflagellate.  Iformin.I 
mon'o- for'min,  n.  Chem.  See| 
Mon  o-ga'mi-a  (mUn'fi-ga'- 
mY-ti ),n.pl.  [NL.  See  monoga- 


mous.]  Bot.  A  disused  Linnsean 
order  of  plants  having  solitary 
flowers,  with  united  anthers.— 
mon'o  gam  (niBn'o-gttin),  n. 
mo-nog'a-mis'tic  (in  t*-n  5  g'd- 
mis'tYk),  a  Pert,  to  monoga¬ 
mists  or  monogamy;  upholding 
monogamy. 

mon  o  gari  gll-on'ic  ( m  8  n'B- 
gfiiFglY-Cn'Ik),  a.  Having  one 
ganglion. 

mon  o-gas 'trie  (-gfi  s'trYk),  a. 
mono -  -f  Gr.  yaarrjp  belly.] 
laving  but  one  digestive  cavity 
Mon'o-ge'ne  a  (-je'nP-a),  n.  pi 
[NL  ]  Zool.  =  Monogenetica. 
mon'o-ge  ne'i-ty  (-iC-ne'Y-tY),  n. 
Math.  Quality  of  being  mono- 
geneous. 

mon  o  ge'ne  ous  (-je'nf-ils),  a. 

LCf.  MONOCKNOUS;  HOMOGE¬ 
NEOUS.)  1  Zool.  a  Developing 
witli  little  change,  as  the  Mono¬ 
genetica.  b  Monogenous. 

2.  Moth.  Monogenic. 

mon  o-gen'e-sist  (-j€n'?-sYst),  n. 

A  monogenist. 

mon'o-gen'e-sy  (-sY),  n.  Monoe- 
enism. 


ale,  senate,  care,  am,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofa  ;  eve,  Svent,  find,  recent,  maker ;  Ice,  Ill ;  old,  obey,  orb,  5dd,  s6ft,  connect ; 


use,  unite,  urn,  up,  circus,  menu ; 


U  Foreign  Word.  f  Obsolete  Variant  of.  +  combined  with.  =  equals. 
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analytic  in  a  given  region,  uniquely  determined  by  the  val- 
ues  o t  J(z)  m  that  region  ;  —  called  analytic  because  the 
function  value  is  found  (wherever  it  exists)  by  the  analytic 
process  of  summing  a  power  series.  See  continuation,  3 1). 
mo  nog'e  nlsm  (uiS-n5j'e-nTz’m),  n.  The  theory  or  doc¬ 
trine  that  the  human  races  have  descended  from  one  ere- 
ated  pair. 

ino-nog'e  nlst  (-nTst),  n.  An  adherent  of  monogenism  ;  — 
opposed  to  polygenist. 

mo-nog'e-ny  (-ut),  n.  a  Monogenesis  (in  sense  2  a), 
b  Monogenism. 

mon'o-glot  jm5n'o-gl5t),  a.  [Gr.  povdy\u>TTo<; ;  pivot 
single  +  yA wrra,  yA waffa,  tongue.]  Familiar  with,  mak¬ 
ing  use  of,  or  written  in,  a  single  language  ;  —  opposed  to 
polyglot.  —  n.  A  person  familiar  with  but  one  language, 
mon  o  gon  o  po'ric  (-g5n'$-po'rTk  ;  201)  i  a.  [ mono -  -f 

mon'o  go  nop'o-rous  (go-nop'o-rus)  j  gono-  -f  Gr. 
Tropo?  passage.]  Zool.  Having  a  single  genital  opening 
for  both  male  and  female  organs. 

mon'o-gram  (mou'6-griCm),  n.  [L.  monogramma;  Gr. 
povot  single  -{-ypdppa.  letter,  fr.  ypetye  tv  to 
write  :  cf.  F.  monogramme.  See  graphic.] 

1.  A  picture  in  lines  only  ;  a  sketch  ;  an  out¬ 
line.  Obs. 

2.  A  character  or  cipher  composed  of  two 
or  more  letters  interwoven  or  combined, 
commonly  so  as  to  represent  a  name,  or  a 
part  of  it.  Monograms  are  often  used  on 
seals,  ornamental  pins,  rings,  buttons,  and  Monogram,  2. 
bv  painters,  engravers,  etc.,  to  distinguish  their  works. 
The  monogram  above,  which  combines  the  letters  ^ 
of  the  name  Karolvs,  was  used  by  Charlemagne, 

The  Christian  monogram ,  or  monogram  of  Christy  is 

3.  An  arbitrary  sign  for  a  word.  Obs.  <£*  R. 

mon  o  gram  mat'ic  -grd-m5t'Tk),  a.  Of,  pertaining  to, 
or  of  the  nature  of,  a  monogram  ;  monogrammic. 
mon'O  graph  (mCn'o-graf),  n.  [ mono -  -f  -graph."]  1.  A 
written  account  or  description  of  a  single  thing,  or  class  of 
things  ;  a  special  treatise  on  a  particular  subject  of  limited 
range,  orig  one  in  natural  history. 

2.  Erroneous  for  monogram,  2. 


mon'o-graph,  v.  1. ;  -graphed  (-grift) ;  -graph'ing  (-griff' - 
Tng).  To  write  a  monograph  on ;  to  treat  or  discuss  rnon- 
ographically. 

mon  o  graphic  (-gr&f'Tk),  a.  [Cf.  F.  monographique.] 

1.  a  =  MONOGRAMMAL.  Obs.  b  =  MONfORAMMIC,  2. 

2.  Representing  a  sphere  on  a  single  diagram  ;  —  said  of  a 

map  projection.  Oxf.  E.  D. 

3.  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  of  the  nature  of,  a  monograph  ;  as, 
a  monographic  writing  ;  a  monographic  literature. 

—  mon  o  graphi  cal  ly  (-T-kfil-T),  adv. 
mo-nog'ra  phist  (m$-n5g'rd-fTst),  ji.  One  who  writes  a 
monograph. 

mo-nog'ra-phy  (-fT),  n.  [mono-  +  - graphy :  cf.  F.  mo¬ 
nographic.]  1.  Representation  by  lines  only  ;  an  outline 
drawing.  Obs.  or  R. 

2.  A  monograph.  Obs. 

3.  Preparation  or  production  of  monographs. 

mo  nog'y  llist  (mo-nbj'T-nlst),  n.  One  who  practices  or 
favors  monogyny. 

mo  nog'y  nous  (-nzzs),  a.  1.  Bot.  a  Pertaining  to  the 
Monogynia.  Obs.  b  Having  a  single  pistil. 

2.  a  Having  but  one  wife  ;  of,  pertaining  To,  or  living  in, 
monogyny.  Hence:  b  Zool.  Mating  with  but  one  female, 
mo  nog'y  ny  (-nt),  n.  [ mono -  -f-  Gr.  yvvh  woman,  female.] 
State  of  being  monogynous.  Cf.  monandry. 
mon'o-hy'brid  (mbn'o-hi'brTd),  n.  Biot.  A  hybrid  whose 
parents  differ  in  a  single  character, 
mon  o  hy'drate  (-drat),  n.  Chem.  A  compound  regarded 
as  the  union  of  one  molecule  of  water  with  an  element  or 
compound.  —  mon'o-hy'drat-ed  (-drat-Sd),  a. 
monohydrated  sulphurip  acid.  See  SULPHURIC  ACID, 
mon  O-hy'dric  (-hi'drfk),  a.  Chem.  a  Containing  one 
hydroxyl  group,  b  Having  one  replaceable  hydrogen 
atom  ;  monobasic. 

mon'old  (mbn'oid ;  mo'noid),  a.  [Gr.  povoeiSg1:  of  one 
form  ;  povos  single  +  €1605  form.]  Math.  Designating  a 
surface  having  a  conical  point  of  highest  possible  order. — 

mon'old,  n. 

mon  o— i-de'ism  (m8n'o-i-de'Tz’m),  n.  [ mono -  -f-  idea  4* 
•fim.]  Psychol.  A  state  of  prolonged  and  fixed  attention 
to  one  idea,  due  to  pathological  or  artificial  causes,  as  to 
hypnosis.  —  mon  o- l'de-is'tic  (-i'de-Ts'tTk),  a. 
mo  nol'a  ter  (mfc-nBl'd-ter),  mo-nol'a-trist  (-trfst),  n. 
[See  mono-  ;  -later.]  One  who  worships  one  god. 


mo-nol'a-try  (mo-n51'd-trT),  n.  [mono-  -f-  Gr.  Xarptia 
worship.]  The  worship  of  but  one  god,  although  more 
than  one  may  be  recognized  as  existing. 
mon'0-llne  (mbn'o-lin),  n.  a  Printing.  A  kind  of  type¬ 
casting  machine  casting  one  line  at  a  time,  b  Railroads. 
=  MONORAIL. 

mon'o  lith  (-ltth),  n.  [F.  monolithe ,  L.  monolithus  con¬ 
sisting  of  a  single  stone,  Gr.  povoXiOos  ;  povos  single  4* 
Xidos  fstone.]  1.  A  single  stone  or  block  of  stone,  esp. 
one  of  large  size,  shaped  into  a  pillar,  statue,  or  monument. 
2.  A  building  material,  used  esp.  for  floors,  having  a  saw¬ 
dust  base  and  applied  in  a  plastic  condition.  It  is  both 
fireproof  and  waterproof, 
mon'o-lith,  a.  Monolithic. 

mon  o-lith'ic  (-ITth'Tk),  a  1.  Consisting  of,  pertaining 
to,  or  of  the  nature  of,  a  monolith. 

2.  Consisting  of  two  or  more  monoliths;  as,  Stonehenge 
is  a  monolithic  monument. 

3.  Consisting  of  one  stone,  in  cases  where  several  are  em¬ 
ployed,  as  the  shaft  of  a  column  not  built  up  of  drums. 

4.  By  extension,  designating  a  kind  of  architecture  or 
construction  depending  upon  rock  cutting  or  excavation 
from  the  solid  rock. 

5.  Of  or  pertaining  to  monolith.  See  monolith,  2. 
mon  o  loc'U-lar  (-15k'u-lar),  a.  [mono--\-  locular.]  Uni¬ 
locular. 

mo  nol'o-glst  (ino-n<51'o-jTst ;  in  sense  3y  mbn'o-l&g'Tst),  n. 
[See  monologue.]  1.  One  w'ho  soliloquizes.  Now  Rare. 

2.  One  who  monopolizes  conversation.  De  Qaincey. 

3.  ( pron .  mbn'o-lbg'Tst)  A  performer  of  monologues, 
mo-nol'o-gize  (mo-n51'o-jiz),  V.  i.  ;  -gized  (-jlzd)  ;  -giz'ing 

(-jiz'Tng).  To  engage  in  a  monologue  ;  to  soliloquize, 
mon'o-logue  (m5n'o-15g),  n.  [F.  monologue ,  Gr.  povo- 
Xoyos  speaking  alone ;  povos  alone,  single,  sole  -f-  Aoyog 
speech,  discourse,  Aeyeci/  to  speak.  See  legend.]  1.  One 
who  monopolizes  the  conversation.  Obs. 

2.  Anciently,  a  dramatic  scene  in  which  one  person  so¬ 
liloquized  ;  now,  a  dramatic  composition  for  a  single  per¬ 
former  ;  a  kind  of  drama  performed  by  one  actor. 

3.  Literary  composition,  or  a  poem,  of  the  nature  of,  or 
in  the  form  of,  a  soliloquy. 

4.  A  long  speech  uttered  by  one  person  ;  soliloquy  ;  also, 

talk  or  discourse  in  company,  in  the  strain  of  a  soliloquy ; 
as,  an  account  in  monologue.  Dryden. 

mon'o  logue.  V.  i.  To  monologize. 

mon'o  logu  ist  (m5n'o-15g'Tst),  n.  An  utterer,  performer, 
or  deliverer  of  monologues. 

mon'o  logu'ize  (-iz),  v.  i.  To  monologize  ;  soliloquize, 
mo  nol'o  gy  (mo-nSl'6-jT),  n.  [Gr.  /RovoAoyia.]  1.  A 
monologue.  Obs. 

2.  Habit  of  soliloquizing,  or  of  monopolizing  conversation. 
II  mon  o  ma'chi  a  (nibn'o-nia'kT-d)  )  n.  [L.  monomachia , 
mo-nom'a-chy  (mo-nSm'd-ki)  i  Gr.  povopaxia ,  fr. 
povopd\os  fighting  in  single  combat ;  povoc  single,  alone 
4~  pd\ea0j.i  to  fight.]  A  duel ;  single  combat.  Archaic. 
“  Tne  duello  or  monomachia .”  Scott. 

mon  o-ma'ni  a  (m5n'o-ma'ni-d),  n.  [mono-  4“  mania :  cf. 
F.  monomanie.]  Derangement  of  the  mind  in  regard  to  a 
single  subject  only  ;  also,  popularly,  such  a  concentration 
of  interest  on  one  subject  or  train  of  ideas  as  to  show  or 
suggest  the  existence  of  mental  derangement ;  a  craze. 
Syn.—  Insanity,  madness,  alienation,  aberration,  derange¬ 
ment;  mania,  craze. 

mon  o-ma'ni  ac  (-5k),  n.  A  person  affected  by  monoma¬ 
nia  ;  one  who  has  a  monomania  or  craze, 
mon  o  ma'ni-ac  (inBii'o-ma'nT-Sk)  )  a.  Affected  with, 
mon  o-ma  ni'a  cal  (-md-m'd-kdl)  f  characterized  by,  or 
pert,  to,  monomania  ;  due  to  monomania, 
mo  nom'er  ous  (mo-nSm'er-ws),  a.  [Gr.  povopepy^  single  ; 
povo<;  alone  4 -  pegos  part.]  1.  Bot.  a  Having  a  single 
member  in  each  whorl; — applied  to  flowers,  and  usually 
written  l-merous.  b  =  monocarpellary. 

2.  Zool.  Designating,  or  having,  one-jointed  tarsi,  as  cer¬ 
tain  insects. 

mon'o-me-tal'lic  (m5n'o-me-t51'ik),  a.  Consisting  of,  or 
employing,  one  metal ;  of  or  pertaining  to  inouomeiallism. 
mon  o-met'al  lism  (uibn'o-n.et'dl-iz’m),  n.  [mono-  -f- 
metal.]  The  legalized  use  of  one  metal  only,  as  gold,  or 
silver,  iu  the  standard  currency  of  a  country,  or  as  the 
standard  of  money  values ;  also,  the  theory,  belief,  or 
practice  favoring  or  employing  a  single  metallic  standard. 
See  bimetallism. —  mon'o-met'al-list  (-Tst),  n. 
ino-nom'e-ter  (mo-n5m'e-ter),  n.  [Gr.  povoperpo ?  of  one 
meter  ;  povo>  4*  pfrpov  measure.]  A  rhythmical  series 
consisting  of  a  single  meter,  whether  a  foot  or  a  dipody. 


mon'o-meth'yl  (mbn'o-mSth'Tl) )  a.  [mono-  4“  methyl , 
mon  o  me  thyl'ic  (-me-thtl'Tk)  }  melhylic.]  Chem.  Of, 
pert,  to,  or  designating,  a  substance  containing,  or  modified 
by  the  introduction  of,  one  methyl  group  (CH3).  See  mono-. 
monomial  (mfc-no'mT-dl),  a.  [F.  mon  dm  e  ;  Gr.  p  01/05 
single  -j-  -nomeasin  binorne  (perh.  ult.  lr.  L.  nomen  name). 
Cf.  binomial.]  1.  Aly.  Consisting  of  but  a  single  term  or 
expression. 

2.  Bwl.  Consisting  of  a  single  word  or  term, 
mo-no'ml-al,  n.  A  monomial  name  or  expression, 
mon'o-mo-lec'u-lar  (m5n'6-m$-18k'u-ldr),  a.  Chem.  Of 
or  pertaining  to  a  single  or  simple  molecule  ;  as,  a  mono- 
molecular  reaction  (one  in  which  a  single  substance  under¬ 
goes  change,  as  iu  the  inversion  of  cane  sugar). 
Mon'o-rao'ri-um  (-mo'rT-fim;  201),  n.  [NL. ;  mono-  4- 
Gr.  popioi’y  dim.  of  popos  portion,  piece.]  Zool.  A  large 
and  widely  distributed  genus  of  ants  of  the  family  Formi- 
cidae  having  one-jointed  maxillary  palpi.  It  contains  the 
red  ant  (Monomorium pharaonis)  and  a  little  black  ant  ( M . 
minutum ),  both  of  which  are  often  household  pests, 
mon  o-mor'phlc  (-mbr'flk),  a.  [mono-  -f-  -morphic.] 

1.  Biol.  Having  but  a  single  form  ;  exhibiting  the  same 
or  an  essentially  similar  type  of  structure  ;  specif. :  Zool. 
Retaining  the  same  form  throughout  the  various  stages  of 
development  (as  ametabolous  insects),  or  in  different  indi¬ 
viduals  of  the  same  colony  or  species  ;  —  opposed  to  heter- 
omorphicy  dimorphic ,  trimorphic ,  and  jwlym orphic. 

2.  Bot.  In  mycology,  producing  spores  of  one  form  or 
kind  ;  —  opposed  to  ]deomoiphic. 

Mo-no'my-a  (mo-no'mT-d)  1  n.  pi.  [NL.  ;  mono- 

Momo-my-a'ri  a  (m5n'o-mi-a'iT-d)  )  4-  Gr.  *xOs', 
muscle.]  Zool.  In  some  classifications,  an  order  of  la- 
mellibranchs  having  but  one  muscle  for  closing  the  shell, 
as  the  oysters,  pearl  oysters,  and  scallops.  —  mcn  o  my- 
a'rl-an  (-ml-a'rt-dn  ;  115),  mon'o  my 'a-ry  (-mi'd-rl), 
a.  c£*  n. 

mon  O-nl'trate  (  nl'trat),  n.  Chem.  A  compound  contain¬ 
ing  a  single  nitrate  group  (NO-,) ;  as,  bismuth  mononitrate. 
Bi(0H)2N03. 

mon  O-ni'tro-  (m5n'6-ni'tro-).  Org.  Chem.  A  combining 
form  signifying  containing  one  nitro  group.  See  mono-. 
mon'o-nu'cle-ar  (-nu'kle-dr)  I  a.  Biol.  Having  but  one 
mon  o-nu'cle-at  ©d  (  at'Sd)  j  nucleus;  uninuclear 
mon  o  pet'al  ous  (-p?t'dl-i/s),  a.  [mono-  4-  petal.]  Bot. 
a  Gamopetalous.  b  With  some  authors,  having  a  solitary 
etal,  as  the  flowers  of  species  of  Amorpha ,  gamopetalous 
eing  applied  to  a  corolla  composed  of  united  petals, 
mo-noph'a  gy  (mo-n5f'd-jT),  n.  [Gr.  p<jvo<j>ayia.  See 
mono-;  -phagia.]  1.  Eating  by  one’s  self. 

2.  Eating  of  but  one  kind  of  food. 

mon  o  pho'bi-a  (mbn'o-fo'bT-d),  n.  [NL.  See  mono-; 
-phobia.]  Med.  Morbid  dread  of  being  alone, 
rno  noph'O  nous  (mo-nbf'o-nSs),  a.  [mono-  4"  Gr.  j/hovi} 
sound.]  a  Music.  Giving  its  tones  singly; — applied  to 
an  instrument,  b  Having  or  representing  the  same  sound; 
as,  monophonous  letters. 

mon'oph  thong  (m<5n'5f-th<5ng),  n.  [Gr.  pov6<t>0oyyos 
with  one  souud  ;  povot  alone  4"  iOoyy  f  sound,  voice.] 
a  A  single,  simple  vowel  sound,  b  A  combination  of  two 
written  vowels  pronounced  as  one;  a  digraph.  —  mon'¬ 
oph  thon'gal  (-thSq'gal),  a. 

mon'oph-thong  ize  (-thbng'Iz),  v.  t. ;  -ized  (-Izd) ;  -iz-ing 
(-Iz-Tng).  Philol.  To  change  into  a  monophthong  ;  to  reduce 
(a  diphthong)  to  a  simple  vowel  sound. —  moii'oph-thong'- 
1  za'tlon  (-T-za'almn  ;  -I-za'shwn),  n. 
mon  o  phy-let'ic  (mbn'o-li-lgt'Tk),  a.  [mono-  -f  Gr. 

77).  tribesman,  fr.  (/jvAt)  clan.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  si m 
gle  stock  ;  developed  from  a  single  common  parent  form  ; 

—  opposed  to  polypliylelic. 

mon  o-phyl'lous  (mbn'o-fTl'ds),  a.  [Gr.  povol>v\Xos; 
povos  alone  4"  <t>vXAov  leaf.]  Bot.  Composed  of  a  single 
leaf  ;  as,  a  monophy lions  calyx. 

mon'o-phy'o-dont  (-li'6-dbnt),  a.  [Gr.  ncvo 4>yns  single 
(povos  alone  4"  to  produce)  4_  0601-?,  68cpto9,  a 

tooth.]  Zool.  Having  but  one  set  of  teeth,  none  of  which 
are  replaced  at  a  later  stage  of  growth  of  the  animal  ;  — 
opposed  to  diphyodont.  —n.  A  monopliyodont  animal. 

—  mon  o-phy  o  don'tlsm  (  d5n'tTz’m),  n. 

Mo-noph'y  site  (mo-nbf'T-sit),  n.  [Gr.  povo<f)Vcmri<; ;  po- 

vos  single  4"  </*»  ais  nature.]  Eccl.  One  of  those  who,  in 
opposition  to  the  Creed  of  Chalcedon,  maintain  that  there 
was  but  a  single  nature  in  Christ  or  that  the  human  and 
divine  in  Jesus  Christ  constituted  but  one  composite  na¬ 
ture.  The  Monophysites  formed  a  large  party  in  the  an¬ 
cient  church,  and  among  the  Monophysite  churches  of 


mon  o  ge-nis'tic  (-jc-nis'tlk), 
a.  Monogenic. 

mo-nog'e  nous  (mo-nOj'C-mts), 
a.  1.  Biol.  Of  or  pertaining  to 
monogenesis  ;  as,  monor/enous , 
or  asexual,  reproduction. 

2.  Math.  Monogenic, 
mon  o-go-neu'tic  (m  5  n'?s-g  8- 
nQ'tTk),  a.  [mono-  +  Gr.  yovexi- 
to  beget.]  Zool.  Having  but 
one  brood  in  a  year, 
mo-nog'o-ny  (mfl-nOg'A-nT).  n. 
[mono-  -+-  -gony.']  Biol.  Asex¬ 
ual  reproduction.  I.Syi.1 

mon'o  graf.  Monograph,  ltef  \ 
mon  o-gram'mal  (-gr&m'<Tl),  a. 
Also  mon^  gram'mous  (-us). 
Represented  only  in  outline, 
without  color.  Ohs.  or  K. 
mon  o  gram-mat'i-cal  ^-grrt- 
mftt'T-k^l),  a.  Of  or  pertaining 
to  monograms 

m  0  n'o-g r  am  m  «  d  (mfln'8- 
grftmd),  a.  Having  or  bearing  a 
monogrnm. 

mon  o- gram' mic  (-grftm'Tk),  a. 

1.  =  MONOGRAMMAL.  Ob*. 

2.  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  of  the 
nature  of,  a  monogram. 

mo  nog'ra-pher  (mC-nOg'rd- 
ffr),  n.  Writer  of  a  monograph, 
m  o  n^-gr  a  p  h'i-c  a  1  (mOn'O- 
graf'T-kal),  a.  =  MONOGRAPH¬ 
IC,  2  &  3.  (Monographs.  Obs.\ 
mon  o-graph'lcs  (-Iks),  n.  pi.  | 
mo-nog'ra-phous  (m  8-n5g'ra- 
ftls),  a  Monographic.  Obs. 
Mon  o-gyn'i-a  (m8n/8-jYnrY-d). 
w.  >>l.  [NL.  See  monogyny.] 
Bot.  A  disused  Linmenn  order  of 
plants,  including  those  having 
flowers  with  one  pistil.  —  mon'- 


0  gyn  tm  5  n'8-j  Y  n),  n.  —  mon'- 
o-gyn'1-an  (-jln'Y-dn),  a 
mon  o-gyn'lc  (-jin'Ik),  mon  o- 
gyn'1-ous  (-I-U8),  a.  Bot  Mo¬ 
nogynous. 

mon  o-gy-nos'clal  (-jt-ne'sluil ), 
a.  [See  mono-;  gynocicm. J 
Bot.  Formed  from  a  single  iiistil 
mon'o-he'mer-ous  (mhn  u-he'- 
mSr-its  ;  -h5m'5r-us),  «•  [mono- 
-f  Gr.  ijpepa  day.]  J fed.  Last¬ 
ing  but  one  day. 
mon'o-hy'dro-gen  (-hT'drG- 
j*»n),  a.  =  mono h y d k i c  b 
mon  o-hy-drox'y-.  Chem.  See 
mono-;  hydroxy-. 
mo-nol'cous  (m8-noi'kus).  Bot. 
Var  of  moniecious.  —  mo-nol'- 
cous-ly,  adv. 

mon'old  (mSn'oid  ;  mS'noid), 
n.  [Gr.  povoeibns  of  one  form  ; 
povos  single  -I-  elbos  forrn.J  A 
surface  of  order  /  -4-  1,  deter¬ 
mined  bvtheeq  nation  P  —  wQ=  0 
where  P  =  0  and  (J  =  0  are  two 
cones  of  orders  k  and  k  4-  1,  both 
passing  through  the  same  unde- 
composable  twisted  curve  of  or¬ 
der  d ,  where  k^d  —  2 (Cayley). 
mon'o-ke'tone.  u.  Chem.  A 
compound  containing  hut  one 
ketonic  grouping.  See  kf.tonk. 
mo-nol'a  trous  1  mfi-nbl'u-trus), 
a.  Of  or  pert  to  rnonolatrv 
mon'o- lit'er-al  (mbn'A-lTt'Pr- 
<Tl),  a.  Consisting  of  one  letter, 
mon'o-lith'al  (m5n'&-lTth/rH), 
a.  =  MONOLITHIC,  1. 
mo^o-lob'u-lar.  a.  [mono-  -f 
lobnlar.)  One-lobed.  (.S/». 
mon'o-log.  Monologue.  KeJ  \ 


mon  o-lo'gl  an  i  m  h  n'G-1  o'j  I 

fin ),  w.  A  monologist. 
mon  o-log'ic  (-lbj'Tk),  mon'o- 
log'i-cal  ( -I-krtl ),  a.  Of,  pert  to, 
or  the  nature  of,  a  monologue, 
mon  o  mach'ic  t-mttk'Tk),  a. 
Pertaining  to,  or  resembling, 
monoinacny.  Obs.  or  R. 
mo  nom'a  chlst  (mi’i-nCm'd- 
klst).  //.  One  who  fights  in  sin¬ 
gle  combat  ;  a  duelist.  Archaic 
or  Jocose. 

mon'o  mane  (mbn'8-man),  n. 
[F.J  A  monomaniac.  Rare. 
mon  o-ma'ni-ou8(-ma'nI-us),  a. 
Monomaniacs  l. 

mon  o-mas'ti-gate  (-nifts'tY- 
gilt),  a.  [mono-  -f-  Gr.  pdar  1^, 
-cyoy.  whip.]  Zool.  Uniflagellate, 
mon'ome  (mttn'Sm ),  n.  (F.  mo- 
nome.  \  Math.  A  monomial, 
mon  o  me  nls'cous,  n  [See 
mono-;  meniscus.]  Zool.  Ilav 
ing  hut  one  lens,  as  a  simple  eve 
mon  o-mer'lc  (m5n/i*'-m5r'I1k ), 
a.  [mono-  4-  Gr.  pepos  part.) 
Zool.  Pertaining  to,  or  derived 
from,  a  single  nietamere. 
mon  o-mer  o-som'a-tous  (-m5r'- 
8-s6m'd-tM8 ;  -sd'md-tus),  a. 
[m  onomerous  -f  Gr  oiopa, 
(TLoparos,  body.]  Zool.  Having 
the  segments  of  the  body  fused 
into  a  single  mass,  as  the’  mites, 
mon  o  meth'yl-at'ed  (  mf-th'Y 
lilt'ed ),  a.  Chem.  Modified  by 
the  introduction  of  one  methyl 
group  (CH.i)  ;  mononiethvl. 
mon  o  met'ric  (-mCt'rlk),  a. 

1.  Cri/sf.  Isometric. 

2.  Consisting  of,  or  written  in,  a 


monometer  or  monometers 
mon'o-met'rl-cal  (-rt-kdl),  a 
Pertaining  to,  or  consisting  of, 
a  monometer  or  monometers, 
mon'o-ml-cro'bic  (-mT-krb'bTk , 
-kr5b'Yk),a.  Med  Containing, 
or  produced  by,  one  species  of 
microbe. 

mon  o-mo-lyb'date  (-mA-lYb'- 
dat),  n.  See  molybdic  acid. 
mon  o  mor'phlsmf  -mSr'fiz’m), 
n.  Condition  of  being  mono- 
morphic  [Monomorphic.  I 

mon  o-mor'phous  (-fils),  a.  I 
mo-nom'pha-lus  (mc*-n5m'fd- 
li/s),  n.  [NL.  :  mono-  +  Gr. 
bp<t>a\os  the  navel.]  Terat.  A 
form  of  double  monster,  in 
which  two  individuals  are  unit¬ 
ed  by  h  common  umbilicus, 
mon  o  my  a'rl  oub  (m&n'u-mT- 
a'rY-^s ;  115),  a.  Zool  M0110- 
myarian.  Rare. 

Mononday.  +  Monday. 
mon  o  neu'ral  (mhn'C-nfi'nil), 
a.  Zool.  Receiving  branches 
from  but  one  nerve;  —  said  of 
muscles. 

Mo  non  ga-he'la  (mh-nttn'gd- 
he'la),  u.  [From  the  Monowia- 
hela  River.]  Geol.  A  subdivi¬ 
sion  of  the  Pennsylvanian  or 
Carboniferous  in  Pennsylvania, 
Ohio,  etc.  ;  —  called  also  the  up¬ 
per  productive  coal  measures. 
mon'o-no'ml  al  ( mfln'Tt-nfl'mY- 
rtl),  71.  if  a.  Monomial, 
mon  o-no'ml-an  ( -rfn ),  a.  [mono- 
-f  Gr  vdjuo?  law.]  Founded  on, 
or  recognizing,  one  law.  Rare. 
mon  o  nu'cle-ar  (-nn 'klf-dr), 
mon  o-nu'cle-at  ed  (-at'Cd),  a. 


j:,“i  Having  a  single  nucleus. 

mon  o-nych'oua  (-nYk'iis),  a. 
[mono-  +  Gr.  ov i£,  ovvvo<;, 
claw.]  Zobf.  Having  an  uncleft 
claw,  ascertain  insects, 
mon'o-nym  (mbn'o-nYni),  ti. 
[mono-  +  Gr.  ovopa  or  ovvpa 
name.]  A  monomial  term 
—  mon^-nym'ic  (-nYm'Tk),  a. 
mo  non'y-mize  (m  o-n  8  n'Y- 
niTz),  v.  t.  To  designate  by.  or 
change  into,  a  mononym.  -  mo- 
non' y  mi  za'tlon  (-niY-za'sliiZn; 
-ml-za'shiin ),  a 
mo-non'y-my  (m8-n8n'Y-mY),  71 
A  mononvmic  system, 
mon  o-ou'si  an  (mbn'fi-do'sY- 
<In  ;  -ou'sl-rin),  mon  o  ou'eI-ous 
(-lis),  a.  [mono-  -f  -Gr  ovaia 
being,  substance,  essence.]  The 
ol.  Of  one  substance  or  essence 
mon  o  par  as  the'si-a  (-pfir'fs- 
thc'sl-u;  -zhY-ck),  n.  [NL.]  M'  ll. 
Pnr.Tsthesia  aftecting  one  single 
limb  or  part  of  the  body, 
mon  o-par'e  Bis.  >1.  [NL.]  Med 
Paresis  <>t  a  single  limb  or  part, 
mo-nop'a-thy  ( m8-nftp'd-thT), 
n.  [Gr.  povonaBein.  See  mono-; 
-path y. ]  a  Suffering  in  a  sin 
gle  organ  or  function.  Obs.  b 
Med.  A  disease  affecting  only 
one  organ  or  part.  —  mon'o- 
patb'ic  ( mfin'o-pnth'Yk),  a. 
mon  o-pec'ti-nate,  a.  Pectinate 
along  one  side. 

mon'o-per'Bon-al,  a.  Having 
but  one  person,  or  form  of  exist¬ 
ence. 

Mono-pet'a-la  (-pgt'a-le),  71.  pi. 
[NL.]  Syn.  of  Gamopetal^c. 
mo-noph'a-gize  (m8-n8f'a-jlz), 


v.i.  [See  monophagy.J  To  eat 

by  one’s  self 

mo-noph'a-gouB  (-2 f  s),  a. 

[mono-  -f  -pJiayous.]  Eating  but 
a  single  kind  of  food, 
mo-noph'a  nous  (-nils),  a. 

mono-  4-  Gr.  4>a iveiv  to  show.] 
laving  one  and  the  same  ap¬ 
pearance. 

mon'o-phase  (mfin'u-faz),  a. 
Bfec.  Single-phase.  See  phase 
—  mon  o  phoB'ic  (-faz'Yk),  a. 
mon  o  pha'si  a  (-fa'zhY-d),  n. 
[NL.  See  mono-;-i*hama  ]  Med 
A  form  of  aphasia  in  wliich  but 
one  word  can  be  spoken, 
mon'o  phone,  n.  [mono-  + 
-phone.  1  a  A  simple  or  single 
sound,  b  A  homophone, 
mon  o-phon'ic  (-fon'Yk),  a  = 
MONODIC.  [=  MONODY,  3.  | 

mo-noph'o-ny(ni8-n8i' *-iiY),ti.| 
mon'o-phote  (m8n'8-f5t),  71. 
[7/1  oTio-  4-  Gr.  <£>o> s*,  (/)coro?t 
light.]  Elec.  An  arc  lamp 
through  whose  regulator  the  en¬ 
tire  current  passes.  It  can  he 
used  alone,  but  not  in  series 
with  other  lamps.  —  mon  o- 
pho'tal  (-fb'bTl).  a. 
mon  oph  thal'mic  (mOn'Of- 
thftl'mYk),  a  One-eyed, 
mon'oph-thal'mus  (-mus),  t». 
[NL.;Gr  poves  single  4-  o</>0oA- 
pos  eye.]  Terat.  Monstrosity 
marked  by  absence  of  one  eye. 
mon'oph-thong  ing  (mhn'Of- 
thOngOng),  n.  Monophthongi- 
zation.  [  monopii  yletic.  | 

mon  o-phy-lit'ic.  Rare  var.  of  | 
mon  o-phyl'line  (mfln'ri-fYl'Yn  ; 
-Tn),  a.  Bot.  Monophyllous.  R. 


food,  foot;  out,  oil  ;  chair  ;  go  ;  sing,  i^k  ;  then,  thin  ;  nature,  verdure  (250) ;  K  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144)  ;  boN  ;  yet ;  zh  =  z  in  aziire.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Guide. 
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the  present  day  are  the  Armenian,  Coptic,  and  Jacobite 
Churches.  -  Mon  o  phy  sit'ic  (mCn'S-fl-sTt'Tk),  Mono 
phy  sit'i  cal  (-slt'T-kal),  —  Mo  noph'y-sit  ism  (mo- 
nBl'T-sit'Tz’m ;  m5n-5f'-),  n. 

mon'o- plane  (nibn'o-plan),  n.  A  flying  machine  supported 
by  a  single  aeroplane.  —  mon'o  plan  ist  (-plan'Tst),  n. 
mon  o  ple'gi  a  (-ple'jT-d),  n.  [NL.  ;  mo/tu-  -f  Gr.  nA qyn 
astroke.]  Med.  Paralysis  affecting  a  single  limb  or  part 
of  the  body.  —  moil  o  pleg'ic  (-plSj'Tk  ;  -ple'jlk),  a. 
mon'o  podo  (mbn'o-pod),  a .  Having  only  one  foot, 
mon  o  po'di-um  (-po'di-um),  n.;  L.  pi.  -DIA  (-a).  [NL.  ; 
cf.  L.  monopodium  a  table  with  one  foot.  See  monopody.] 
Bot.  A  main  or  primary  axis  that  continues  its  original  line 
of  growth,  giving  off  axes  or  lateral  branches  in  acropetal 
succession  from  the  apex.  The  excurrent  trunks  of  pines 
and  other  coniferous  trees  are  examples.  Cf.  sympodium. 

—  mon  o-po'di  al  (-fil),  a.  —  mon  o-po'di  al  ly,  adv. 
mo-nop'o-dy  (mo-n5p'6-dT),  n. ;  pi.  -DIES  (-dtz).  [Gr.  p o - 

vonofica;  /xouo?  single  -j-  ttou?,  tto66?,  foot  :  cf.  povoTrovs, 
-ttoSo?,  one-footed.]  Pros.  A  measure  of  but  a  single  foot, 
mo-nop'o  lism  (-ITz’m),  n.  The  system,  policy,  or  practices 
of  monopolies  or  monopolists. 

mo  nop'O  list  (-list),  n.  One  who  monopolizes  ;  one  who 
has  a  monopoly  ;  one  who  favors  monopoly, 
mo-nop  o-lis'tic  (-ITs'tTk),  a.  Of  or  pert,  to  a  monopolist ; 
tending  to,  or  characteristic  of,  a  monopoly  or  monopolies, 
mo-nop  O-li  za'tlon  (-lT-za'shwn ;  -li-za'shwn  ;  277),  n.  Act 
of  monopolizing,  or  state  of  being  monopolized, 
mo-nop'o-llze  (mfc-n5p'o-liz),  v.  (.  ;  -lized  (-lizd) ;  -liz'ing 
(-liz'Tng).  [From  monopoly.]  To  acquire  a  monopoly  of ; 
to  have  or  get  the  exclusive  privilege  or  means  of  dealing 
in,  or  the  exclusive  possession  of  ;  to  engross  the  whole  of  ; 
as,  to  monopolize  the  coffee  trade  ;  to  monopolize  land, 
mo-nop'o-ly  (-1T),  n.  ;  pi.  -lies  (-ITz).  [L.  monopolium , 

Gr.  ixovomoAia.i  povoirtoAiov  ;  /xovo?  alone  -f-  moAeiv  to  sell.] 

1.  The  exclusive  right,  privilege,  or  power  of  selling  or 
purchasing  a  given  commodity  or  service  in  a  given  mar¬ 
ket  ;  exclusive  control  of  the  supply  of  any  commodity  or 
service  in  a  given  market ;  hence,  often  in  popular  use, 
any  such  control  of  a  commodity,  service,  or  traffic  in  a 
given  market  as  enables  the  one  having  such  control  to 
raise  the  price  of  a  commodity  or  service  materially  above 
the  price  fixed  by  free  competition.  At  the  common  law  the 
term  monopoly  was  specifically  applied  to  an  exclusive 
privilege  of  trade  created  by  state  grant  or  charter,  and 
the  term  is  still  sometimes  so  used.  Exclusive  control 
of  traffic  constitutes  a  monopoly  in  the  economic  sense, 
whether  acquired  by  state  grant  (as  in  case  of  patents  or 
copyright,  which  are  statutory  exceptions  to  the  common- 
law  rule  making  monopolies  illegal),  by  control  of  sources 
of  supply  (as  in  case  of  mines)^  by  engrossing  (which  see) 
an  article  (as  in  case  of  cornering  the  market),  by  combi¬ 
nation  or  concert  of  action,  or  by  any  other  means. 

2.  A  grant  or  charter  of  a  monopoly  (in  sense  1). 

If  I  had  a  monopoly  out,  they  would  have  part  ou  ’t.  Shak. 

3.  The  commodity  to  which  the  monopoly  relates;  as,  to¬ 
bacco  is  a  monopoly  in  France.  Colloq. 

4.  Exclusive  posssession  of  anything,  as  of  learning  or  of 
the  trade  in  a  competitive  business. 

6.  A  company  or  combination  having  a  monopoly.  Colloq. 
monopoly  value.  Econ.  The  value  that  a  thing  has  for 
sale  under  the  conditions  of  monopoly, 
mon  o-psy'chism  (mSn'o-si'kTz’m),  n.  [mono-  -}-  Gr. 
soul.]  The  doctrine  that  there  is  but  one  immortal 
soul,  or  spirit,  of  which  individual  souls  are  manifestations, 
mon'o  rail'  (mbn'o-raF),  n.  [mono-  -f-  rail.]  A  single 
rail  serving  as  a  track  for  a  wheeled  carriage,  truck,  or 
the  like.  Specif.,  Railroads ,  a  single  rail  mounted  on 
trestles,  constituting  the  whole  track  for  cars  that  usually 
sit  straddlewise  over  it  or  hang  suspended  from  it.  In  a 
recent  monorail  system  proposed  by  Louis  Brennan,  Eng¬ 
lish  inventor,  the  cars  are  supported  by  one  row  of  center 
wheels  under  their  bodies  ana  are  balanced  by  gyroscopes. 

—  mon'o  rail  way  (-wa),  n. 

mon  or  gan'ic  (mbn'br-giiii'Tk),  a.  [mono-  -f-  organic.] 
Pert,  to,  or  affecting,  a  single  organ,  or  set  of  organs. 


mon'o  sac'cha-ridc  (mbn'i-eSk'd-rid  ;  -rTd),  n.  Also -rid 
[mono-  -j-  saccharide.]  Chem.  A  simple  sugar ;  any  of  a 
number  of  sugars  (including  the  trioses,  tet  roses,  pentoses, 
hex oses,  etc.),  not  decomposable  into  simpler  sugars  by 
hydrolysis.  Specif.,  as  used  by  some,  a  hexose.  Cf.  disac¬ 
charide.  The  monosaccharides  are  all  open-chain  com¬ 
pounds  containing  hydroxyl  groups  and  either  an  alde¬ 
hyde  group  (aldose)  or  a  ketone  group  (ketose). 
mon  o  se'mic  (m5n'$-se'mTk),  a.  [mono-  -j-  Gr.  trijpa 
sign.]  Gr.  A;  Lai.  Pros.  Consisting  of,  or  equal  in  duration 
to,  one  mora,  or  time. 

mon'o-sep'al  ous  (-sSp'ftl-fts),  a.  [mono-  -f-  sepal.]  Bot. 
a  Gauiosepalous.  b  With  some  writers,  having  a  single 
sepal,  (jo  most- pal  ous  being  applied  to  a  calyx  composed  of 
several  united  sepals. 

mon'o  si'£ho  nous  (-si'fo-iiMS),  a.  [mono-  -f-  Gr.  <r l<l>uiv 
siphon,  tube.]  Bot.  In  algology,  having  a  single  central 
tube ;  —  applied  to  certain  red  algae  in  which  the  pericen¬ 
tral  tubes  of  the  filament  are  wanting.  Cf.  polysiphonous. 
mon'o  spasm  (m5n'$-sp&z’in),  n.  Med.  Spasm  affecting 
but  one  part,  as  a  single  muscle  or  limb, 
mon'o-sper'mous  (-spGr'mfts),  a.  [mono-  -j-  Gr.  aneppa 
seed.]  Bot.  Having  only  one  seed. 

mon'o  sper'my  (nibn'o-spfir'mi),  n.  [See  monospermous.] 
Zool.  Fertilization  of  an  egg  by  the  entrance  of  a  single 
spermatozoon,  as  in  normal  fertilization  ;  —  opposed  to  di¬ 
sperm  y  and  polyspermy . —  mon  o-sper'mic  (-spGr'mTk),  a. 
mon'o-spon  dyl'ic  (-sp5n-dTl'Tk),  a.  [See  mono-  ;  spondyl.] 
Zool.  a  Having  no  well-developed  intercentra  alternating 
with  the  true  centra  of  the  vertebrae.  Cf.  intercentrum. 
Opposed  to  diplospondylic. 

mon'o  spore  (m5n'6-spor  ;  201),  n.  [mono-  -f-  spore.]  Bot. 
In  certain  algae,  a  simple  or  undivided  spore  ;  —  contrasted 
with  trtra spore.  —  mon'o-spo-rif'er  ous  (-sp6-rTf'er-iis),«. 
mo  nos'DO  rOUS  (nio-nSs'po-rfts ;  mbn'fc-spo'rfcs),  a.  a 
Zool.  Having  a  single  spore,  b  Bot.  Having  monospores. 
mon'O-Ster'e-O-SCOpe'  (m5n/6-stSr'e-o-skop/ ;  mbn'o-ste'- 
re-),  n.  [mono-  -f-  stereoscope.]  Physics.  A  device  for 
giving  a  stereoscopic  effect,  or  appearance  of  relief,  to 
pictures  projected  on  a  screen  by  superposition  of  two 
pictures  of  the  given  object  from  separate  magic  lanterns. 
mon'O-Stich  (m5n'6-stTk),  n.  [Gr.  ftoroorivoi' ,  fr.  povo- 
crrt\oi  consisting  of  one  verse  ;  povos  single  -f-  cri\o?  line, 
verse.]  A  single  verse,  or  a  poem  of  one  verse, 
mo  nos'tl-chous  (mo-n5s'tT-k?ls),  a.  [See  monostich.]  a 
Bot.  Arranged  in  a  single  row  on  one  side  of  an  axis,  as 
the  spikelets  in  grasses  of  the  genus  Chloris.  b  Zool.  Con¬ 
sisting  of  a  single  layer  or  series. 

mo-noe'tro-phe  (mo-n5s'tro-fe;  mbn'o-strof;  277),  n.  [NL., 
fr.  Gr.  povo<rTpo<t> o?  monostrophic  ;  povos  single  -f-  arpo<by 
strophe.]  Pros.  A  poem  in  which  all  the  strophes  or  stan¬ 
zas  are  of  the  same  metric  form. 

mon'o-stroph'lc  (mSn'o-strbf'Tk),  a.  Pertaining  to  or 
designating  a  monostrophe.  —  n.  pi.  Monostrophic  verses, 
mon'o-style  (m5n'6-stil),  a.  Also  mon'o  sty'lar  (-sti'ldr). 
[mono-  Gr.  orvAo?  pillar.]  Arch.  Having  but  a  single 
shaft ;  —  said  of  a  pier,  as  in  a  church. 
mon'O-SUl'pllide  (mSn'6-sul'fid  ;  -fTd  ;  184),  n.  Also 
-SUlfid.  [mono- -\- sulphide.]  Chem.  A  sulphide  the  mole¬ 
cule  of  which  contains  but  one  atom  of  sulphur;  —  con¬ 
trasted  with  polysulphide. 

mon'o-syl  lab'ic  (-sT-litb'Tk),  a.  [Cf.  F.  monosyllabique .] 
Having  but  one  syllable  ;  also,  composed  of  monosyllables, 
or  using  or  speaking  only  monosyllables. —  mon  0  syl 
lab'l  cal-ly  (-T-kal-T),  adv. 
monosyllabic  language.  See  isolating  languages. 
mon  o-syl'la-bism  (-sTl'ri-blz’m),  n.  Monosyllabic  char¬ 
acter  or  formation  ;  use  of  monosyllables, 
mon'o-syl  la  ble  (mQn'6-sTl'd-b’l),  n.  [L.  monosyllabus 
of  one  syllable,  Gr.  povoavAAafSos  :  cf.  F.  monosyllabe. 
See  mono-  ;  syllable.]  A  word  of  one  syllable, 
mon'o-syl'la-ble,  v.  t. ;  -bled  (-b’ld) ;  -bling  (-blTng).  To 
reduce  to,  or  express  by,  a  monosyllable, 
mon'o-syl'lo-gism  (-sTl'o-jiz’m),  ?i.  Logic.  An  argument 


consisting  of  but  a  single  syllogism.  —  mon'o  syl  lo-gis'* 
tic  (mSn'o-sTl'fc-jTs'tlk),  a. 

mon'o-sym  met'ric  (m5n'6-sT-m6t'rTk),  mon'o-sym- 
met'ri  cal  (-rT-k&l),  a.  1.  Cryst.  Mouoclinic. 

2.  Bot.  Zygomorphic. 

—  mon'o-sym'me-try  (-sTm'e-trT),  n. 

mon  o  thal'a-mous  (-thfil'd-mws),  a.  [mono-  -f-  Gr.  Baha- 
po<;  chamber.]  Bot.  <t-  Zool.  Unilocular;  one-chambered. 
mon'o-the  ism  (mbn'o-the-Tz’m),  n.  [mono-  -f  Gr.  0eo? 
god.]  The  doctrine  or  belief  that  there  is  but  one  God. 
Cf.  theism.  —  mon'o  the  ist,  n. 

mon'O-the-is'tic  (-Ts'tTk),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  monothe¬ 
ism  or  monotheists.  —  mon  o  the  is'ti  cal  (-tT-kdl),  a. 

—  mon  o  the  is'ti  cal  ly,  adv. 

Mo-noth'e-lete  (mo-n5th'e-let),  or,  more  commonly ,  Mo- 
noth'e  lite  (-lit),  n.  [LL.  monothejitae,  pi.,  Gr.  pcvoBt- 
A»/tt/?  ;  povos  alone,  only  -}-  Be Aciy,  eOe Acn/,  to  will,  be  will¬ 
ing.]  Eccl.  One  who  holds  that  Christ  had  but  one  will ; 
specif.,  Eccl.  J/ist .,  one  of  a  party  or  sect  in  the  Eastern 
Empire  in  the  7th  century.  The  now  orthodox  Maronitea 
maintained  this  opinion  till  the  Pith  century.  Cf  Dyothb- 
lete,  Monophysite;  see  Maronite. 

Mon  o-the  let'ic,  Mon  o  the  lit'ic  (mbn'o-the-lgt'Tk, 
-llt'Tk),  a.  Of  or  pert,  to  Monotheletes  or  their  doctrine. 
Mo  noth'e  le  tism,  Mo  noth'e-li  tism  (m$-u5th'c-le- 
tlz’m,  -11-tTz’m),  n .  [Cf.  F.  monothelitisme.]  The  doc* 
trine  of  the  Monotheletes. 

Mo-not'o-car'di  a  (mo-n5t'i-kar'dT-d),  7i.pl.  [NL. ;  mono - 
4-  Gr.  o v?,  u>to9T  ear  -f-  Kaphia  heart.]  Zool.  A  division 
of  prosobranchiate  streptoneurous  gastropods  having  the 
heart  with  one  auricle,  the  left  ctenidium  monopectinate 
and  almost  always  fused  w  ith  the  mantle,  and  one  kidney. 
It  includes  the  Ptenoglossa,  Tsenioglossa,  Rachiglossa,  and 
Toxoglossa.  —  mo  not  o  car'di-an  (-d n),  a. 
mo-not'o-cous  (m6-n5t'o-kf/s),  a.  [mono-  -f-  Gr.  toko? 
birth,  offspring.]  1.  Bot.  Monocarpic.  Rare.  A.  Gray. 
2.  Zool.  Uniparous;  laying  a  single  egg. 
mon'o- tone  (m5n'o-ton),  n.  [See  monotonous,  monotony.] 

1.  The  utterance  of  successive  syllables,  words,  or  sen¬ 
tences  on  one  unvaried  key  or  pitch. 

2.  Monotony  or  sameness  of  tone  or  style,  as  of  expression; 
also,  sameness  of  color. 

3.  Music,  a  A  single  unvaried  tone,  b  Recitation  in  such 
a  tone,  esp.  of  liturgy,  sometimes  with  harmonic  accom¬ 
paniment  and  varied  by  occasional  inflections ;  intoning. 

4  Something  uttered  or  written  in  one  tone  or  strain; 
also,  often  fig.;  as,  his  life  was  a  monotone. 

mon'o-tone,  v.  t.  <£  i. ;  -toned  (-tond) ;  -ton'ing  (-ton'Tng). 
To  recite  in  an  unvaried  tone ;  to  intone, 
mon  o  ton'ic  (-t5n'Tk),  a.  1.  Monotonous.  Rare. 

2  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  uttered  in,  a  monotone. 

3.  Math.  Monotonous. 

mo  not'o  nous  (m6-n5t'o-nws),  a.  [Gr.  povoTovo<; ;  povot 
single toco?  tone.  SeeTONE.]  1.  Uttered  in  one  unvary¬ 
ing  tone ;  continued  with  dull  uniformity  ;  marked  by  mo¬ 
notony  ;  without  change  or  variety  ;  wearisomely  uniform. 
2  Math.  Varying  only  one  way,  if  at  all,  as  by  increase 
or  by  decrease,  not  by  both ;  —  said  of  a  function  that  does 
not  oscillate  w'ithin  an  interval. 

—  mo  not'o  nous  ly,  adv.  —  mo^not'o  nous  noss,  n. 
mo-not'o-ny  (-nt),  n.  [Gr.  povorovia:  cf.  F.  monolonie. 

See  monotonous.]  1.  Sameness  or  uniformity  of  tone  or 
sound ;  utterance,  use,  or  continuity  of  one  unvarying 
tone  or  sound  ;  absence  of  variety  of  tone  or  of  voice  inflec¬ 
tions,  as  in  speaking  or  singing  ;  monotone. 

2.  Sameness,  uniformity,  or  want  of  variety,  esp.  irksome 
or  wearisome  sameness. 

At  eea,  everything  that  breaks  the  monotony  of  the  surround¬ 
ing  expanse  attracts  attention.  Irving. 

Mon  O-tre'ma  ta  (mbiPo-tre'mri-tri  ;  -trSm'd-ta),  n.  pi. 
[NL. ;  mono-  -J-  Gr.  rpf\pa  hole.]  Zool.  The  lowest  order 
of  mammals,  consisting  of  the  oijly  existing  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  subclass  Prototheria,  the  duckbill  and  the 
echidnas,  belonging  respectively  to  the  families  Ornitho- 


mon'o-plac'id  (-pUs'Yd),  a 
(hiono-  -f  Gr.  ttAcucoik  flat 
cake.]  Zool  Having  only  one 
madreporic  plate, 
mon  o-plac'u  la  (-plttk'fl-ld),  n. 
[NL.  Sec  MONO- ;  placula.] 
liiol.  A  placula  consisting  of  a 
single  layer  of  cells.  —  mon  o- 
plac'u-lar  (-ldr),  a.  —  mon  o- 
plac'u-late  (-lat),  «. 
mon  o-plas  mat'ic  (-pl&z-m&t'- 
lk),  «.  [mono-  -f-  jilasinatic.] 
Composea  of  but  one  substance, 
mon'o-plast  (mfin'o-piast),  n. 
[mono-  +  -plast.]  Biol.  A  mono¬ 
plastic  element. 

mon  o-plas 'tic  (-pl&s'tlk),  a. 
[mono-  -f  - plastic .]  Biol  Hav¬ 
ing  one  form  ;  retaining  its  pri¬ 
mary  form. 

Mon  op  neu'mo  na  (mrtn'tfp- 
nQ'mO-n«),  n.p!.  Also  Mon'op- 
neu'mo-nes  (-nez).  [NL.  See 
MONO- ;  PNEUMONIA.]  Zoo!  See 
Ceratoduk.  —  mon  op  neu 
mo'ni-an  (-m5'nY-<in),  a.  Sr  n  — 
mon  op-neu'mo  nous  (-nQ'mO- 
DeJs).  a. 

mon'o-pode  (mCn'ii-nCd),  n. 
[L.  monopofiiw » :  cf.  F.  m  o  n  o- 
podc.  C'f.  MONOPODY.]  1.  A 
one-footed  creature;  specif.. 
Ant iij.,  one  of  a  fabulous  tribe 
or  race  of  Ethiopians  having  but 
one  foot,  used  as  a  sunshade. 

2.  Bot.  A  monopodium. 
mon  o-pod'ic  (-pOd'Yk),  a.  Be- 
inir,  or  consisting  of,  a  monop¬ 
ody.  [«.  One-footed.  I 

mo-nop 'o-dou8(  mO-n5p'C-dus),  | 
mon  o-po'l&r,  a.  =  unipolar. 
mon'o-pole,  n.  [F.,  monopoly.] 
Ohs.  1.  Monopoly  ;  an  unlaV- 
ful  combination. 

2.  An  emporium.  Oxf.  E  D. 
mo-nop'o  ler.  n.  A  monopolist. 
Ohs. 

monopolete.  4*  monopolite. 
mon  o-po'll-an,  n.  A  monopo¬ 
list.  Ohs.  [tic.  Ofts.l 

mon  o-pol'i-cal,  a.  Monopolis-| 
mon  o  pol'i-tan,  n.  Also  mon'- 
o-pol  lAa'nl  an.  A  monopolist. 
Ohs.  [O^A.l 

mo  nop'o-llto. n.  A  monopolist.; 
mon  o-po-lit'i-cal,  a.  Of,  pert. 


to,or concerned  with,  monopoly, 
mo-nop'o-liz' er  ( mfi-nOp'o-lIz'- 
?r),  n.  One  who  monopolizes. 
Monopoly  Act.  =»  Statute  of 
Monopolies. 

mon  o-pol'y-logue  (mSn'd-pfiK- 
Y-lOg),  n.  [mono-  +  Gr.  ttoAv? 
many  -+-  A oyo?  speech.]  An  en¬ 
tertainment  in  which  one  actor 
sustains  many  characters.  Rare. 
—  mon  o-po  l'yl'o-gist  (-pfs-lTl'O- 
jYst),  n.  Rare. 

mon  o-po-tas'sic  (-po-tfts'Ik),  a 
Chem.  Containing  one  equiva¬ 
lent  of  potassium, 
mon'o-pri'o-nid  (-p  r  T'6-n  Y  d), 
mon'o-pri  o-nid'i  an  (-nYd'Y- 
<?n),  a.  [mono-  +  Gr.  npaov 
saw.]  Pale  on.  Designating 
graptolites  having  cells  on  one 
side  of  the  stem  only, 
mon  o-psy-cho'sis  ’(mBn'fi-sl- 
ko'sls  ),  n  [NL.  See  mono-  ; 
psychosis.]  Med .  Monomania, 
mo-nop'ter-al  (mf>-n5p't5r-<ll), 
a.  [Gr.  poi’onTcpos  with  a  row 
of  pillars  only  ;  poros  alone, 
only  +  nrepoo  feather,  wing, 
also,  a  row  oi  pillars.]  1  Aren 
See  column i ation  a. 

2.  Zool.  Having  only  one  wing, 
fin,  or  winglike  part. 

Mon  op  ter'l-d®  (mOn'Rp-tfr'Y- 
de),  n  pi.  [NL.  See  monop- 
tekal.]  Zool.  See  Ichthyo- 
cephau,  —  mo-nop  'ter-oid 
(mu-n0p't5r-oid),  a  4*  »/. 
mo-nop'ter-on  (-hn>,  mo-nop'- 
ter-os  (-5s),  n. ;  id.  -teka  (-a). 
[NL.  See  MONOPTEKAi-.l  Arch 
See  column i ation  ft  &  a. 
mo-nop'ter-ous  (-us),  a.  (See 
m  onoptkkal.]  Bot  One- 
winged,  as  certain  seeds.  Rare. 
mon-op'tic, »/.  [See  mono-  ;  op¬ 
tic.]  A  person  who  sees  with 
but  one  eye.  Obs.  [One-eyed. I 
mon-op'tic,  mon-op'ti-cal,  a.| 
mon 'op  tote  (m5n'5p-t5t),  n. 
[L.  monoptotum ,  Gr.  povonroi- 
to?  ;  povo<;  single  -f  7 rrwrd?  apt 
to  fall,  fallen,  fr.  mirTeiv  to  fall; 
cf.  rrruxTt?  case.]  dram.  A  noun 
or  adjective  having  only  one 


case  or  one  form  for  several  or 
all  cases.  —  mon  op-tot'ic  (-t5t'- 
1k),  a.  [monoptote  Obs.  I 
mon  op-to'ton.  w.  [NL.]  a| 
Mon  o  py-la'a  (mSn'o-pI-le'd), 
Mon'o-py-la'ri-a  (-la'rY  a  ;  llo), 
it.pl.  [NL.  ;  mono-  -+-  Gr.  m'A-q 
gate.]  Zool  An  order  of  radio- 
larianB  having  only  one  pseudo- 
podml  aperture  in  the  centriil 
capsule.  —  mono-pyl'e-an 
(-pll'f-/in),  a.  6r  n. 
mon  o  py-re'nous  (m5n'((-pT- 
re'niis),  a.  [mono-  +  pyrene.) 
Bot.  Having  a  single  stone  or 
kernel. 

mon-or'chid  (m5n-6r'kYd),  a. 
[Gr.  popopyi?.  See  m  o  n  o-  ; 
ORCHIS.]  Med.  Having  hut  one 
testicle,  or  but  one  in  the  scro¬ 
tum  —  n.  A  monorchid  person 
or  animal  [monorchism. I 
mon-or'chid-ism  (-Yz’m),  n  =| 
mon-or'chis  (-kls),  n. :  pi. 
-chides  (-kY-dez)  [NL.  See 
mon  orchid.]  A  monorchid, 
mon  or'chism  (-kYz’m),  n  Med. 
Mon  ore  hid  condition 
mon  or-gan'ic(m5n/6r-gan'Yk), 
a.  See  mono- ;  organic. 

Mon  o  rhi'na  (mOn'6-rY'nd),  n. 
pi.  [NL.  ;  mono-  -f  Gr.  pi?,  pi- 
po?,  noBe.]  Zool.  The  Cyclosto¬ 
mata  (lampreys  and  hagtishes). 
mon  o-rhi'nal  (-nrtl).  mon'o- 
rhi'nous  (-mis),  a  Monorhine. 
mon'o-rhine  ( mOn'Ci-rln  ;  -rYn), 
a.  Zool.  Having  a  single  nostril; 
of  or  pert,  to  the  Monorhina.  — 
n.  One  of  the  Monorhina. 
mon'o-rhyme  (-rim),  etc.  Var. 
of  MONOKIMK,  etc. 
mon  o-rhyth'mic,  a.  Having, 
or  characterized  by,  a  single 
rime  ;  monorimed. 
mon'o-rime  (-rim),  n.  Proa.  A 
composition  in  which  all  the 
lines  have  the  same  end  rime.  — 
mon'o  rimed'  (-rlmd'),  a. 

Mon  or-rhi'na.  mon'or-rhi'nal, 
etc.  Vars.  of  Monorhina,  etc. 
mon'os,G.  [Gr. fxopo?.]  Sole; 
solitary.  Ohs. 

Mo-nos'ce-U  (mft-nBs'f-lT),  n.  pi. 
[NL.  ;  mono-  -f  Gr.  oxe'Ao?  leg.] 


A  fabulous  race  of  giants,  char¬ 
acterized  by  a  single  enormous 
leg.  Ohs. 

mono-sche'mic  (mOn'o-ske'- 
mYk),  a.  [Gr.  pov"a\r)po<; ; 
/xopo?  single  -+-  <r\rjpa  form  ] 
Pros.  Consisting  throughout  of 
one  kind  of  loot, 
mon'ose  ( mSn'os),  n  [mono-  4- 
-o«e.]  Chem.  a  A  monosaccha¬ 
ride.  b  Formaldehyde,  IMHO, 
considered  in  relation  to  sugars, 
mon  o  sel'e-nide,  n.  Chem  A 
selenide  containing  one  equiva¬ 
lent  of  selenium, 
mon'o-seme  (m5n'$-sem),  a. 
Pros.  =  MoNo.SEMIC 

mon  o-sil'i-cate,  n.  See  sili¬ 
cate.  [acid. I 

mon  o  si  llc'ic.  a.  Seesii.icic| 
mon  o-si-phon'ic,  a  Bot.  Mono- 
siphonous. 

mo  no'sis  (nnVno'sYs). »/.  [NL. 
See  mo.nosv.]  Bot.  Isolation  or 
separation  of  an  organ.  Rare. 
mon  o-so'dlc,«.  Chem.  Contain¬ 
ing  one  equivalent  of  sodium, 
mon  o-so'ai-um,  a.  [NL.l  Chem. 
Having  one  atom  of  sodium  in 
the  molecule.  [n.,  1.1 

mon'o  some,  n.  Biol.  See  sex,| 
mon'o  sperm  (mfin'o-spOrm), «. 
Bot  A  monospermous  iilant. 
mon  o-sper'mal  (-spQr'nuJl),  a 
Bot.  Monospermous. 
mon  o-spher'i-cal  (-sffr'Y-kdl), 
a.  1  laving,  or  consisting  of,  one 
sphere  only. 

mon  o  spo-ran'gi-um.  n.  [NL.] 
Bot.  A  sporaugium  which  bears 
monospores. 

mon'o-spored  (m5n'6-Bpord),  a. 
Monosporous. 

mon'o-stach  (m  5  n'rt-s  1 11  k), 
mon  o-stach'y  ous  (-stak'Y-iis), 
error,  monostachous.  a  [ mono - 
4-  Gr.  erra^u?  ear  of  grain  ]  Bot. 
Having  one  spike  or  cluster, 
mon'o-ste  le  ( m6n'r>-ste'lf),  n. 
[mono-  -f-  stele.)  Bot.  A  single 
stele,  or  axial  cylinder.  —  mon'- 
o  ste  ly  (-It),  n.  —  mon  o-ste'lic 
(-ste'lYk ).  -ste'lous  (-las),  a. 
mon'o  stick.  +  monostich. 
mon'o-stig  'ma-tous  (-stYg'ma- 
tus),  a.  [mono-  4-  stigma.)  Bot. 


Having  a  single  stigma.  • 
Mon  o  sto'ma  ta  (mOn'o-std'- 
ind-ttf),  «•  pi.  (NL.  ;  mono-  4- 
Gr.  erropa ,  -a to?,  mouth.]  Zool. 
In  some  classifications,  a  pri¬ 
mary  division  of  Metazoa  in¬ 
cluding  all  above  the  sponges, 
mon  o-stom'a-tous  (-s  t  5  m'd- 
tas  ;  -sto'md-tas),  a.  Zo&l .  a 
Having  only  one  mouth  ;  per¬ 
taining  to  the  Monostomata.  b 
Designating  animals  in  which 
the  blastopore  uersists  as  the 
permanent  mouth, 
mo  nos'to-moua,  mon'o-stome. 
a  (mono-  4-  - stomous ,  -stome. J 
Having  one  mouth  or  sucker, 
mon  o-sty'lous  (-stT'lus),  a. 
[mono-  4-  style. )  Bot.  Having  a 
single  style.  [sulphonk.I 

mon  o  sul'phone,  n.  Chem.  See| 
mon  o-sul-phon'ic,  a.  See  sul- 

I’HON  1C. 

mon  o  sul'phu-ret,  ».  Chem  A 
monosulphide.  Obsoles. 
mon'o-sy  (mbn'o-sY),  w.  [Gr. 
povmo  i?  singleness,  fr.  povovv 
to  make  single,  fr.  p.opo?  single. J 
Bot.  The  abnormal  disunion  or 
separation  of  normally  entire 
parts.  Cf.  ADESMV,  DIALYSIS, 
mon'o-svl'la  bize(-sYl'<i-bYz),  v. 
t.  4-  i.  To  make,  or  be,  monosyl¬ 
labic.  [Ref.  Sp.  j 

mon'o-syl  la  bl.  Monosyllable.! 
mon  o  syl'la-bon.  n. ;  pi.-  la  ha. 
[NL. ]  A  monosyllable.  Ohs. 
mon  o  symp  to  mat'ic  (-sYmp'- 
tO-mlt'Yk),  a.  Med.  Marked  by 
one  symptom  only, 
mon  o-gyn  thet'ic  (-sYn-thet'- 
Yk),  a.  Philol.  Adding  not  more 
than  one  derivative  element  to  a 

stem. 

mo-no'ta  (mfi-n5'td),  n.;  pi.  -tx. 
(-te)  [Gr.  /lioi/ujto?  having  one 
ear  or  handle  ;  povos  alone  4- 
ov?,  uito?,  ear.]  A  one-handled 
vase. 

mon'o-tel'e-phons,  n.  A  tele¬ 
phone  which  produces  or  trans¬ 
mits  sounds  of  some  one  pitch 
only.  —  mon  o  tel  e-phon'ic,  a. 
mon  o-tes'sa-ron  (mhn/f>-tes'd- 
rbn),  n.  [NL.  ;  mono-  4-  Gr. 


rto-aape?  four.]  A  gospel  har¬ 
mony  ;  a  diatessaron.  hare. 
Mon  o-thal'a-ma  (-thfll'«-md)t 
ti.  pi.  [NL.  ;  mono-  4-  Gr.  Ba- 
Aa/^o?  chamber.]  A  group  of 
l’oraminifera  having  onlv  one 
chamber.  Ob.f.  —  mon  o  tbal'a^ 
man  (-mrtn),  n.  —  mon  o-tha  la'- 
ml  an  (-thd-la'mY-dn),  a.  4”  n. 
mon  o  tha-lam'ic  (-lttm'Yk).  a. 
[See  MONOTIIALAMOI’S.]  Bot. 
Monogvncecial.  R.  Brown. 
mon'o  the' cal  (-the'ktfl),  a. 
mono-  4-  Gr.  Br,Kr]  box.]  Bot. 
'nilocular. 

Mon  o  the-le'tiaiK-thf-le'shdn), 
n.  Monotheletic. 
mon  o-the'li-ouB  (-the'lY-»Is),  a. 
[mono-  Gr.  BrjAv?  female] 
Zool.  Polyandric 
Mo-noth'e  lism  (mD-nfith'f- 
llz’m), n.  [Cf  F  monothelisme .] 
=  Monoth  k  let  ism. 
mon  o-thet'ic  ( m5n'f)-th?t'Yk ), 
a.  [ mono -  4-  Gr.  Bcto s,  verbal 
adj.  of  TiBevai  to  put.]  Positing 
but  one  essential  element, 
mon'o  tint  (m5n'6-tYnt),  n.  A 
single  tint  or  color  ;  also,  a  pic¬ 
ture  wholly  or  chiefly  of  a  single 
color  ;  a  monochrome, 
mon'o  tome.  a.  Consisting  of  a 
single  tome,  or  volume.  Rare. 
mo-not'o-mous  ( mO-nCt'O-mns), 
a.  [mono-  -f  Gr.  Topo?  cutting, 
fr.  Tepueiv  to  cut.]  Min.  Hav¬ 
ing  a  distinct  cleavage  in  one 
direction  only.  [Monotonous. I 
mon'o-tone  (mOn'fi-tOn),  a. I 
mon  o  to'ni-a  (-td'nY-d),  n. 
[NL.  See  monotony.]  Med. 
Monotony  of  tone  as  in  speech, 
in  laryngeal  paralysis, 
mon  o-ton'i-cal  (mOn'fi-tbn'Y- 
kcll),  a.  =  monotonic,  2. 
mon'o-ton'l-cal-ly,  adv.  of  mon¬ 
otonic,  -ical 

mo-not'o-nist  (mfi-nCt'fl-nYst), 
n.  One  who  iB  monotonous  in 
style,  speech,  etc.  Obs.  or  R. 
mo-not'o-nize  (-n!z),  r.  t.  To 
make  monotonic  or  monoto¬ 
nous. 

mono-trs'mal(m5n'6-tre'm<ll ) 


ale,  senate,  care,  &m,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofa;  eve,  event,  6nd,  recent,  maker;  Ice,  Ill;  old,  obey,  orb,  5dd,  sSft,  connect;  use,  unite,  urn,  up,  circus,  menii ; 

|j  Foreign  Word.  +  Obsolete  Vsrlant  of.  4- combined  with.  =  equals. 
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rliyncliid®  and  Tachyglossidoe,  restricted  to  the  Australian 

region.  They  lay  large-volked  thin-shelled  eggs,  similar 
to  those  of  reptiles,  and  the  young  are  nourished  by  a 
mamillary  gland  haying  no  nipple,  and  inclosed  in  a  shal¬ 
low  pouch  developed  only  during  lactation.  The  genital 
urinary,  and  intestinal  organs  open  into  a  common  chain-' 
her  or  cloaca.  The  brain  has  no  corpus  callosum,  the  tes¬ 
ticles  are  permanently  abdominal,  the  coracoid  articulates 
with  the  sternum,  and  epipubic  bones,  clavicles,  and  an 
interclavicle  are  present.  True  teeth  occur  only  in  em¬ 
bryonic  stages.  See  duckbill,  echidna. 
mon  O-trem'a-tOUS  (mSu'S-trSra'ri-tns  ;  -tre'm«-t«s),  a. 
Zool.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Monotremata. 
mon'o-treme(ni5u'o-trem),  n.  [Cf.  F.  monotrcme.']  Zool. 
One  of  the  Monotremata.  —  a.  —  monotuematous. 
mon  o  tri'glyph  (-tri'glTf),  a.  Also  monotri glyphic,  [mono- 
+  Inglyph.]  Arch..  Having  only  one  triglyph  over  the 
space  between  two  columns  ;  —  said  of  the  usual  interco- 
lumuiation  in  a  Doric  entablature. 

Mo-not'ro  pa  (mS-nSt'ri-pa),  n.  [NL. ;  mono-  +  Gr. 
rpoiros  turn,  fr.  Tpeiren/  to  turn.]  Hot.  A  small  genus  of 
plants  typifying  the  family  Monotropacem,  distinguished 
by  the  solitary  flower  with  a  polypetalous  corolla.  M. 
tmijioru  is  the  Indian  pipe. 

Moti'o-tro-pa'ce  ®  (mSn'o-tro-pa'se-e),  n.  pi.  [NL.  See 
Monotropa.]  Hot.  A  family  of  plants  (order  Ericales) 
consisting  of  9  genera  and  about  12  species,  natives  of  tem¬ 
perate  regions.  They  are  leafless  fleshy  saprophytes,  w  ith 
perfect  regular  flowers  having  6  to  12  hypogynous stamens, 
a  superior  ovary,  and  the  corolla  polypetalous,  gamopet- 
alous,  or  wanting.  Monotropa ,  Hupopilys ,  and  Pterospora 
arc  representative  genera.  The  family  is  sometimes  in¬ 
cluded  m  the  Ericaceae.  —  mon  0  tro  pa'ceous  (-sh&s),  a. 
mon'o-trop'ic  (-trSp'Tk),  a.  {mono-  -tropic.}  1.  Phys. 
('hem.  Pertaining  to,  or  exhibiting,  monotropy. 

2.  Math.  Uniform;  monodromic. 


IloiYo  trop'sia  (-trBp'sTs),  n.  [NL. ;  Monotropa  -f-  Gr. 
appearance  ;  — so  named  from  its  resemblance  to  Mo¬ 
notropa.']  A  genus  of  monotropaceous  plants,  consisting 
of  two  species,  natives  of  the  southeastern  United  States. 
They  are  distinguished  by  the  pink  flowers  with  campanu- 
late  corollas  and  awnless  anthers.  M.  odorata ,  the  sweet 
pinesap,  is  one  of  the  rarest  of  North  American  plants, 
mo  not'ro-py  (m$-n5t'r6-pT),  n.  [mono-  -f- -tropy.]  Phys. 
Chem.  The  phenomenon  of  two  different  forms  of  the  same 
substance  which  have  no  definite  transition  point,  since 
only  one  is  stable,  and  which  are  therefore  not  mutually 
convertible.  Cf.  enantiotropy. 

mon'o-type  (mQn'o-tip),  ».  [ mono -  -f-  •type*]  1.  Biol. 

Tlie  only  representative  of  its  group,  as  a  single  species 
constituting  a  genus. 

2.  A  print  (but  one  impression  can  be  taken)  made  by 
painting  on  metal  and  then  transferring  the  painting  to 
paper  by  pressure;  also,  the  process  of  making  such  prints. 

3.  A  kind  of  typesetting  and  casting  machine  that  makes 
and  sets  individual  types. 

mon'O-typ'ic  (-tTp'Tk),  a.  1.  Biol.  Having  a  single  type 
or  representative,  as  a  family  embracing  only  a  single 
genus,  or  a  genus  with  only  a  single  species. 

2-  Of  the  nature  of  a  monotype, 
mo'nox  (mo'nbks),  n.  A  voluminous  brown  powder  ob¬ 
tained  when  silicon  and  silicon  dioxide  are  heated  in  con¬ 


tact  in  an  electric  furnace,  and  so  called  because  it  consists 
essentially  or  mainly  of  silicon  monoxide ,  SiO. 
mo  nox'e  nous  (mo-nok'se-ims),  a.  [ mono -  -f-  Gr.  £evos 
stranger.]  Biol.  Designating  a  parasite  which  lives  on 
only  one  host. 

Mon  roe'  Doc'trlne  (mfln-ro').  U.  S.  Hist.  The  statement 
or  rule  of  foreign  policy  of  the  United  States,  first  formal¬ 
ly  announced  by  President  Monroe  (Dec.  2,  1823),  to  the 
effect  that  the  United  States  will  regard  as  an  unfriendly 
act  any  attempt  on  the  part  of  European  powers  to  extend 
their  systems  in  the  Western  Hemisphere,  or  any  interfer¬ 
ence  to  oppress,  or  in  any  manner  control  the  destiny  of, 

fovernments  in  this  hemisphere  whose  independence  has 
een  acknowledged  by  the  United  States, 
mon  sei  gneur'  (moN'sg'nytir' ;  E.  mbn-sSn'yer),  n.  ;  pi. 
messeigneurs  (/’.  ma'sS'nyflr' ;  E.  mS-sSn'yer z).  [F.,  fr. 

mon  my  -|-  seigneur  lord,  L.  senior  older.  See  senior  ;  cf. 
monsieur.]  My  lord  ;  —  a  title  [cap.]  given  in  France  esp. 
to  princes,  prelates,  and  some  other  church  and  court  digni¬ 
taries  and  used  before  titles  of  office  or  rank,  not  before 
personal  names;  as,  Monseigneur  the  Prince,  or  1 \f on- 
seigneur  the  Archbishop.  It  was  given,  specif.,  before  the 
Revolution  of  1789,  to  the  dauphin.  Abbr.  Mgr. 

Mon  sol’s'  salt  (mbn'sSlz').  [After  one  Monsel%  a  French¬ 
man.]  PJiarm.  A  basic  sulphate  of  iron. 


Monsel’s  solution-  Pharm.  An  aqueous  solution  of 
Monsel’s  salt,  having  valuable  styptic  properties, 
mon  sieur'  (me-syti' ;  m’syfi'),  n.  ;  pi.  messieurs  (nia'- 
syfi').  [F.,  fr.  man  my  -f-  sieur,  abbr.  of  seigneur  lord. 
See  monseigneur.]  1.  Lit.,  my  lord;  sir; —  the  common 
title  [cap.]  of  civility  in  France  in  speaking  to,  or  of,  a 
man,  corresponding  to  the  English  Mr.  Abbr.  M.  in  the 
singular,  and  MM.  or  Messrs,  in  the  plural.  Originally 
it  was  applied  only  to  men  of  superior  station,  but  it  is  now 
applied  to  those  of  all  classes.  It  is  prefixed  to  any  of  the 
names  of  the  person  addressed  or  referred  to. 

2.  [cap.]  The  oldest  brother  of  the  king  of  France  ;  — a 
title.  Hist. 

3.  A  Frenchman  ;  —  often  contemptuous.  Now  Rare. 
mon  si'gnor  (m5n-se'iiy6r ;  It.  mon/se-nybr'),  ||  mon  si 

gno're  (nion/se-nyo'ra),  n.  ;  It.  pi.  monsignori  (mon'se- 
nyo're).  [It.,  my  lord.  Cf.  monseigneur.]  My  lord  ;  — 
an  ecclesiastical  dignity  bestowed  by  the  Pope,  carrying 
social  and  domestic  rank  at  the  papal  court.  Abhr.  Mgr. 
mon  soon'  (ni5n-sdon'),7i.  [Malay  musim ,  fr.  Ar.  mausim 
a  time,  a  season  :  cf.  F.  monson ,  mousson ,  Sp.  monzdn ,  Pg. 
mongao ,  It.  monsone.]  A  wind  blowing  part  of  the  year 
from  one  direction,  alternating  with  a  wind  from  the  op¬ 
posite  direction;  specif.,  a  periodic  wind  in  certain  latitudes 
in  the  Indian  Ocean  and  southern  Asia  generally,  which 
blows  from  the  southwest  from  the  latter  part  of  April  to 
the  middleof  October,  andfromthenortheastfromabout  the 
middle  of  October  to  April.  Monsoons  are  caused,  like 
the  land  and  sea  breezes,  oy  the  difference  in  temperature 
between  land  and  water.  During  the  summer  the  land 
becomes  warmer  than  the  water,  and  at  the  surface  air 
flows  in  ;  during  the  winter  it  becomes  colder,  and  the 
air  moves  outward  toward  the  water.  Also,  the  season  of 
the  southwest  monsoon  in  India  and  adjacent  countries, 
which  is  a  season  of  heavy  rainfall ;  the  rainy  season.  — 
mon  soon'al  (-al),  a. 

monsoon  forest-  Phytogeog.  A  tropical  plant  society  oc¬ 
curring  within  the  region  of  monsoons.  It  consists  of  a 
forest  largely  of  trees  able  to  withstand  a  certain  degree  of 
drought,  and  usually  of  moderate  stature  ;  it  also  contains 
woody  lianas  and  epiphytic  herbs.  Cf.  rain  forest. 
mon'ster  (in5n'ster),  n.  [ME.  monstre ,  F.  monstre,  fr.  L. 
monstrum ,  orig.,  a  divine  omen,  indicating  misfortune; 
akin  to  monstrare  to  show,  point  out,  indicate,  and  prob. 
to  monere  to  warn.  See  monition  ;  cf.  demonstrate,  mus¬ 
ter.]  1.  Something  of  extraordinary  or  wonderful  kind 
or  quality  ;  a  prodigy  ;  a  marvel.  Obs. 

A  monster  or  marvel  Chaucer. 

2.  A  fabulous  or  actually  existing  animal  of  strange,  gro¬ 
tesque,  or  horrible  form,  as  a  combination,  often  of  enor¬ 
mous  size,  of  a  human  and  a  brute  former  of  several  brute 
forms ;  also,  an  image  of  such  an  animal.  Such  are  the 
minotaur,  dragon,  centaur,  chimera,  griffin,  and  mermaid, 
and,  among  real  animals,  various  serpents. 

So  he  went  on,  and  Apollyon  met  him  Now  the  monster  was 
hideous  to  behold  :  he  was  clothed  with  scales  like  a  fish  (and 
they  ure  h  is  pride; ;  he  had  wings  like  a  dragon,  feet  like  a  bear, 
and  out  of  his  belly  came  fire  and  smoke  ;  and  his  mouth  was  ns 
the  mouth  of  a  lion.  Bunyan. 

3.  Any  huge  or  enormous  animal  or  thing. 

4-  An  animal  or  plant  departing  greatly  in  form  or  struc¬ 
ture  from  the  usual  type  of  the  species,  as  by  having  too 
many  limbs,  in  lacking  certain  organs  or  parts,  etc.  ;  a 
monstrosity.  Cf.  teratology. 

5.  Anything  monstrous,  esp.  a  person  of  unnatural  or  ex¬ 
cessive  ugliness,  deformity,  wickedness,  or  cruelty. 
Mon'stor-a  (m5n'ster-a),  n.  [NL.,  of  unknown  origin.] 
Bot.  A  genus  of  araceous  climbing  shrubs  embracing 
twelve  tropical  American  species.  The  leaves  are  large, 
their  tissue  often  intersected  with  holes,  and  the  spadix  is 
inclosed  in  a  yellow  concave  spathe.  Several  species  are 
cultivated  in  greenhouses,  as  Al.deliciosa  (called  cerium n ), 
which  has  edible  succulent  fruit.  Also  (/.  c.J,  a  plant  of 
this  genus. 

mon'strance  (mbn'stnzns),  n.  [LL.  mon- 
strantia,  fr.  L.  monstrare  to  show  :  cf.  OF. 
monstrance.  See  monster.]  R.  C.  Ck.  Orig., 
any  receptacle  in  which  sacred  relics  were 
exposed  to  view  ;  now,  a  vessel  in  which  the 
consecrated  Host  is  exposed  to  receive  the  ven¬ 
eration  of  the  faithful.  The  Host  is  placed 
in  the  center  behind  a  circular  glass  door. 
mon-Stros'I-ty  (m5n-stros'T-ti),  n.  ;  pi.  -ties 
(-tYz).  [Cf.  F.  monstruosite.  See  monstrous.] 

Quality  or  state  of  being  monstrous  ;  that 
which  is  monstrous  ;  a  monster  ;  in  2?oL,  a 
malformation. 


mon'StroU8  (mdn'strws),  a.  [Formerly  also  monstruous , 
F.  monstrueux ,  fr.  L.  motistruosus,  monstrosus ,  fr.  mon • 
strum.  See  monster.]  1.  Marvelous  ;  strange.  Obs. 

2  Deviating  greatly  from  the  natural  form  or  character; 
abnormal ;  unnatural.  Locke. 

He.  therefore,  that  refuses  to  do  good  to  them  whom  he  i« 
bound  to  love  ...  is  unnatural  and  monstrous  in  his  affections. 

Jer.  Tuylor. 

3.  Having  the  qualities  or  appearance  of  a  monster  ;  as,  a 
monstrous  figure  seen  in  a  dream;  a  monstrous  idol. 

4.  Extraordinary  in  a  way  to  excite  wonder,  esp.  because 
of  great  size  or  some  element  of  immensity  ;  huge  ;  enor¬ 
mous  ;  as,  a  monstrous  ox  ;  a  monstrous  story. 

5-  Extraordinary  on  account  of  ugliness,  viciousness,  or 
wickedness  ;  hateful  ;  horrible  ;  dreadful. 

So  bad  a  death  argues  a  monstrous  life.  Shak 

6-  Abounding  in  monsters.  Rare. 

Where  thou,  perhaps,  under  the  whelmin'*  tide 

Yisitest  the  bottom  of  the  monstrous  world.  Milton. 

Syn.—  Huge,  enormous,  vast,  gigantic,  titanic;  over¬ 
whelming,  overpowering,  astounding,  marvelous,  wonder¬ 
ful,  portentous,  startling,  astonishing.  —  Monstrous,  pro¬ 
digious,  tremendous,  stupendous,  colossal.  Monstrous 
commonly  suggests  the  abnormal;  prodigious,  the  mar¬ 
velous ior  unheard  of;  tremendous,  the  astonishing,  awe¬ 
inspiring,  or  momentous;  stupendous,  the  astounding 
or  overpowering ;  colossal  applies  to  that  which  is  vast  or 
gigantic,  esp.  in  size  ;  as,  “  a  monstrous,  relishing  gaiety, 
horrible  to  be  conceived,  a  trait  for  nightmares  ”  ( Steven¬ 
son ) ;  “  Satan,  who  that  day  prodigious  power  had  shown  ” 
(Milton);  “God  .  .  .  made  the  fool  the  victim  of  his  own 
tremendoxis  choice  ”  (Coicper) ;  “All  are  but  parts  of  one 
stupendous  whole,  whose  body  Nature  is,  and  God  the 
soul  "  (Pope) ;  “  Let  his  great  example  stand  colossal ,  seen 
of  every  land  ”  (Tennyson).  All  five  words  are  common  in 
hyperbole.  See  great,  enormous,  ominous. 
mon'strous,  adv.  Exceedingly ;  wonderfully.  Now  Collog. 
or  Uncultivated.  “  A  monstrous  thick  oil  on  the  top.”  Bacon. 

II  mons  Ve'ner  is  (mQnz  vSn'er-Ts).  [L.,  mountain  of 
\  enus.  See  1st  mount.I  Anat.  A  rounded  eminence  of 
fatty  tissue  upon  the  pubic  symphysis  of  the  female. 
MontagnaiS'  (mfiN'ta'nyg')*  n.  sing.  &  pi.  [Canadian  F., 
mountaineer.]  An  Indian  of  a  group  of  Algonquian  tribes 
of  Quebec  and  Labrador,  mostly  hunters,  fishers,  and 
guides;  also,  an  Indian  of  the  Athapascan  tribes  of  the  re¬ 
gion  between  the  Churchill  River  and  the  Great  Slave  Lake, 
mon  tan'ic  (m5n-t£n'Tk),  a.  [L.  montanus ,  fr.  mom, 
montis,  mountain.  See  1st  mount.]  Of  or  pertaining  to 
mountains  ;  consisting  of  mountains. 

Mon'ta-nist  (m<5n'td-nTst),  n.  Eccl.  Hist.  A  follower  of 
Montanus,  a  Phrygian  enthusiast  of  the  2d  century,  who 
claimed  that  the  Holy  Spirit,  the  Paraclete,  dwelt  in  him, 
and  employed  him  as  an  instrument  for  purifying  and  guid¬ 
ing  men  in  the  Christian  life.  The  Montanists  practiced  an 
austere  strictness  of  life  in  preparation  for  the  coming  of 
the  Lord.  They  believed  that  the  primitive  gifts  of  the 
Spirit,  esp.  prophecy,  were  restored.  The  sect  had  its  head¬ 
quarters  at  Fepuza  in  Phrygia.—  Mon'ta  nism  (  luz'm^n. 
-  Mon  ta  nis'tic  (  nTs'tlki,Mon  ta  nis'ti  cal  (-tl-kdl),a. 
mon'tant  (mCn'tdnt),  a.  [F.,  p.  pr.  of  monter  to  rise.] 
Rising  ;  mounting. 

mont-bre'ti-a  (m5nt-bre'tT-a),  n.  [NL.,  after  A.  J.  Coque- 
bert  de  Montbret.]  a  [cap.]  Bot.  Syn.  of  Tritonia.  b 
Hort.  A  plant  of  the  genus  Tritonia  ;  esp.,  the  bulbous  plant 
called  by  florists  Montbret ia  crocosmvpjt ora .  It  is  a  hybrid 
between  Crocosma  aurea  and  Tritonia  poitsii,  and  has 
sword-shaped  leaves  and  large  orange-crimson  flowers. 

II  mont'-de-pi^'t^'  (mfiN'de-pya'ta'),  n. ;  pi.  monts-de- 
piete  (td6n-).  [F.,  fr.  It.  monte  di  pieta  bank  (prop., 

mount)  of  pity  or  piety.]  One  of  certain  public  pawn- 
broking  establishments  which  originated  in  Italy  in  the  15th 
century,  the  object  of  which  was  to  lend  money  at  a  low 
rate  of  interest  to  poor  people  in  need  ;  —  called  also  mount 
of  piety  and  Lombard  house.  The  institution  has  been 
adopted  in  other  countries,  as  in  Spain  and  France, 
mon'te  (m5n'ta;  mon'ta),  n.  [Sp.,  lit.,  mountain,  hence, 
the  stock  of  cards  remaining  after  laying  out  a  certain 
number,  fr.  L.  mons ,  montis ,  mountain.]  1.  In  Spanish 
America,  a  wood  ;  forest  ;  timber  land  ;  esp.,  in  parts  of 
South  America,  a  comparatively  scantily  wooded  region. 

2.  A  favorite  Spanish  and  Spanish-Americau  gambling 
game,  played  with  a  Spanish  pack  of  cards.  The  players 
bet  on  certain  cards  of  a  layout,  winning  or  losing  accord¬ 
ing  as  cards  drawn  from  the  stock  either  match,  or  do  not 
match,  with  them.  In  three-card  monte,  a  game  of  Mexi¬ 
can  origin,  three  cards,  previously  shown  and  named, 
ore  thrown  face  down  on  the  table  by  a  player  in  a  way 
designed  to  deceive  the  eyes  of  his  opponent,  who  bets 
on  the  position  of  one  of  the  cards. 


mon  o-tre' mate  (m  0  n'o-t  r  e'- 
mflt),  mon  o-tre'mous  (  m«s),  a. 
Monotremntoue. 
mon'o-troch,  monotroche,  n. 
Gr.  MOFc*Tpo\o«r  one-wheeled 
car).l  A  vehicle  with  only 
one  wheel.  Ohs.  O  r/.  E.  D. 
Mo-not'ro-cha(  m0-n5t'ro-k«),/j. 
pi.  I  NL.  ;  mono-  -4-  Gr.  rpovo? 
wheel. J  Zool.  a  An  obsolete 
division  of  rotifers  comprising 
those  in  which  the  band  ot  cilia 
is  simple  and  entire,  b  In  some 
classifications,  n  primnry  divi¬ 
sion  of  Hy menoptera  including 
those  families  in  which  the  tro¬ 
chanter  consists  of  a  single  joint. 
—  mo  not'ro-chal  (-k«l),  «. — 
mo  not'r©  chous  (-k«s),  a. 
mon'o-tro'chi  an  (mttn'rt-tro' 
kl-dn).  a.  Zool.  Pertaining  to 
the  Monotrocha  a ;  monotro- 
chal.  —  n.  One  of  that  group, 
mon  o-troph'ic  (-trbf'Yk),  a. 
Biol.  Feeding  only  on  one  kind 
of  food.  [Biol'  Monotypic.l 
mon'o-typ  al( mOn'fi-tlpMl  ),a.  \ 
mon  o  typ'i-cal.  n.  Monotypic 
monot-y  pous  (mo-ndt'I-pas), 
a.  Monotypic.  Bare. 
mon'o-va'lent  (mOn'o-va'l^nt ; 
mO-nOv'd-l^nt),  a.  [mono-- 1-  L. 
valens,  p.  pr.  See  valence.] 
Chem.  Univalent.  —  mon'o-va'- 
lence  (-ltfne),  mon/o-va'len-cy 
(  h'n-Bl),  n. 

mon  o-va'rl-ant  (mOn'G-va'rY- 
dnt  ;  115),  a.  Chem.  Univnrinnt. 
mo'nox  heather  (mfi'nOks; 
mQn'hks).  [Ir.  monoy  bogberry, 
fr.  main  a  bog.]  =  crowberky 
a.  Dial.  Eng. 

mon-ox 'lde./i.  Chem.  See  mono-. 


mon-ox'ime,  n.  See  mono-; 
ox  IM  E. 

monoxy-.  Monohydroxy- 
mon^x-yl'ic  ( mbn'Ok-sli'Yk),**. 
Monoxy  lou  s. 

mo  nox'y-lon  (mi’i-nbk'sY-lOn), 
n.;  r>l.  -la  (-Id).  Also  mo- 
nox'yle  (-sYl).  [NL.,  fr.  Gr. 

povo£v\ov,  lr.  pov6t-v\o<;  made 
from  one  piece  of  wood  ;  povos 
alone  +  wood.]  A  canoe 

or  boat  made  from  one  piece  of 
timber. 

mo-nox'y-loua  (-li its),  a.  I  See 
m o n ox  y  lo n  . ]  M ade  o f  on e  piece 
of  wood. 

monoye  +  money. 

Mon  o  zo'a  (mOn'o-zO'd),  n.  pi. 
[NL.  ;  mono-  -+-  -zoa.]  =  Mon- 
OCYTTA  H  i  A  —  mono zo'an 
(-d n),  a. 

mon  o  zo'ic  (-Yk).  a.  Zool.  a 
Monocyttarinn.  b  Designating 
a  spore  which  produces  one 
sporozoite. 

monradene  ^  M  a  NR  ED. 

Mon  roe 'ism  ( m^n-ro'Yz’m),  n 
The  Monroe  Doctrine, 
mon-ro'lite  (mdn-rfi'llt:  mfin'- 
rfi-),  n.  [From  Monroe,  Orange 
County,  New  York. 1  A  variety 
of  fibrolite  (sillimanite)  having 
a  radiated  columnar  structure 
and  greenish  color, 
monsclpe.  +  manship. 
mon-seer'.  monsieur. 

||  mon  sl&ge'  est  fait'  (mdN 
sya'-zhfi  16').  [F.]  My  siege  is 
finished  ;  —  famous  reply  made 
by  the  Abbe  de  Vertot,  the  his¬ 
torian,  to  some  one  who  com¬ 
municated  new  details  of  the 
siege  of  Rhodes  after  his  account 


of  it  had  been  written, 
mon-sieur'ship,  n.  Used  as  a 
mock  title.  See -SHIP.  Rare. 
Monsig.  Abbr.  Monseigneur  ; 
Monsignor  (a  title  in  the  R.  C. 
Church).  [slaught.I 

monslauht.  monsleiht-  4*  man-| 
Mons  Meg.  A  large  15th-cen¬ 
tury  cannon  or  bombard,  now  in 
Edinburgh  Castle.  Probably  it 
is  so  called  from  its  having  been 
formerly  thought  to  huve  been 
cast  at  Mons,  Belgium,  and  it  is 
said  to  have  been  made  to  re¬ 
duce  Threave  Castle,  Scotland, 
during  the  siege  in  1455. 

Mons  Men's*  (mfinz  m?n'se). 
[NL.,  Table  Mountain  (near 
Cape  Town,  South  Africa).] 
Astron.  A  constellation  near  the 
southern  pole,  containing  no 
stars  brighter  than  the  fifth 
magnitude  ;  —  same  as  M  ensa. 
mon-sour'.  +  monsieur. 

||  mons  pu'bis  (pQ'bYs).  [L. 
mons  a  mountain.  See  1st 
mount.]  Anat.  The  eminence, 
covered  with  hair  in  the  adult, 
on  the  pubic  symphysis, 
monssoyn.  f  monsoon. 
mon'ster,  a.  Enormous  in  size, 
extent,  or  numbers, 
mon'ster,  v.  t.  Obs.  1.  To 
show  ;  exhibit  as  wonderful. 

2.  To  make  monstrous.  [06.«.| 
mon'ster,  n.  A  show;  a  sight.) 
mon'ster  er,  n.  One  who  ex¬ 
aggerates.  Obs. 
mon'ster  ful.  a.  Remarkable  ; 
marvelous.  Obs. 
mon'ster  ship,  n.  See -ship. 
mon'stra-ble.  a.  [L.  monstra- 
bilisi]  Capable  of  demonstra¬ 
tion.  Obs. 


||  mon'strans  de  droit'  (iniln'- 
strUnz  d?  droit').  [AF.]  Eng. 
Law.  A  former  common-1  a  w 
process  for  recovering  property 
from  the  crown  in  possession 
under  a  title  already  on  the  rec 
ord. 

mon'strate,  v.  t.  [L  monstra- 
tns,  p.  p.  of  monstrare  to  show.] 
To  demonstrate  ;  prove.  Obs.  — 
mon-8tra'tion  (mbn-stra'shiln), 
ii.  Obs. 

mon-stra'tor  (  Mr),  n.  [L.]  A 
demonstrator.  Obs.  or  It. 
mon  stra-ve'runt  ( m  5  n's  t  r  d- 
ve'rfint),  n.  [ L.,  lit.,  they  have 
shown.]  Eng  Law.  An  obso¬ 
lete  writ  lying  for  relief  of  ten¬ 
ants  of  the  ancient  demesne, 
mon'stre.  +  monster. 
mon'stre,  n.  [LL.  monstrum  : 
Cf.  OF.  monstre  a  showing,  F. 
montrei]  A  monstrance.  Obs. 
monstre.  a.  [F.,  prop.,  monster.] 
Monstrous  ;  huge  ;  —  applied 
esp.  to  gatherings.  Newspaper 
Cant.,  Eng.  Or/.  E.  D. 

monstrefulls,  a.  Monstrous  ;  ex¬ 
traordinary  Obs. 
mon'strl-cide  (mbn'strY-sTd ),  n. 
[L.  monstrum  monster  -f  -cide.) 
Act  of  killing  a  monster.  Hu¬ 
morous. 

mon-strif'er-ous  ( m8n-etrYf'5r- 

us),  a.  [L.  monstri/er;  mon¬ 
strum  monster  -f  ferre  to  bear.J 
Monster-producing.  Rare. 
monstrlson,  n.  [OF.  monst rai¬ 
son,  mustreisun .]  A  parade  ;  re¬ 
view.  Obs. 

mon-strose'.  a.  Monstrous.  Obs. 
mon'strous-ly,  adv.  of  mon¬ 
strous.  See  -ly. 

mon'strous  ness,  n.  See-NEss. 


mon  stru-os'l-ty,  n.  Monstros¬ 
ity  Obs. 

mon'stru-ous,  a.  Monstrous. 
—  mon'stru  ous-ly,  adv.—  mon'- 
stru-ous  ness,  n.  All  Obs. 
monsture.  +  monster. 
monsuorn.  *i*  man  sworn. 
mont.  f  mount 
mont  (mdN),  n.  [F.  See 
1st  mount. J  Mountain. 

Mont  (mdnt),  n.  Egypt.  Reltg. 
=  M  ENT. 

Mont.  Abbr.  Montana, 
mon'ta-byn,  n.  [Prob.  from 
A/ontauban  in  France  ]  A  kind 
of  hat.  Obs. 

||  m  o n't  a  g  n  a c'  (mciN'td'- 
nyAk'),  n.  [F.]  A  kind  of  cloth 
for  winter  garments  ;  —  so  called 
from  the  name  of  its  original 
manufacturer. 

|!  Mon'ta  gnard'  (-nvnr'),  n  [F;, 
fr.  montagne  mountain.]  F. 
Hist.  A  member  of  the  Moun¬ 
tain. 

montagne  f  mountain. 
Mon'ta  gue  ( m5n'tn-g0),  n.  In 
Shakespeare’s  “Romeo  and 
Juliet,”  the  father  of  Romeo 
and  head  of  a  noble  house  in 
Verona  which  is  at  deadly  en¬ 
mity  with  the  house  of  Capulet. 
montaigne.  +  mountain. 
montain.  *t*  mountain. 
mon-ta'na  (mdn-tiin'ya),  n. 
[Sp.,  mountain.]  1.  [cap.]  pi. 
A  mountain  district  of  Spain; 
as,  the  Montanas  of  Burgos. 

2.  A  large  forest,  or  territory 
covered  with  forests;  specif.,  the 
region  along  the  eastern  slopes 
of  the  Andes  in  Peru.  Sp.  Amer. 
Mon-ta'na (mbn-tii'nd;  -t&n'a), 
n.  [From  the  State  of  Montana .] 


(w’eol.  A  major  subdivision  of 
the  Cretaceous  in  the  western 
interior  of  North  America.  See 
oeolooy.  Chart.  [ling, 1.1 
Montana  grayling.  See  gray-| 
montance.  mountance. 
montane.  +  mountain. 
mon'tans  (mdn'tan),  a.  [F., 
fern,  a.,  or  L.  montanus .]  Pert 
to,  or  living  in,  mountains;  — 
Haid  esp.  of  flora  and  fauna. 
Also,  mountainous. 

I!  Mon-ta'ni  sem'per  li'be-rl 
(lYb'f-rT).  [L.]  Mountaineers 
(are)  always  freemen;  —  the 
motto  of  West  Virginia, 
mon-ta'nite  (m5n-ta'nTt;  -tfin'- 
Tt),  n.  Min.  A  basic  tel  I  urate  of 
bismuth,  Bi2( OH )4Te0.j,  found 
in  Montana  as  yellowish  or 
white  earthy  incrustations- 
Mon'ta-nlze  ( mhn'td-nlz),  r.  i. 
To  adhere  to  Montanism.  [  Obs.  I 
mon'ta-nous.  a.  Mountainous.  I 
mon'tant  (mOn'tdnt),  n.  IF., 
prop.,  mounting,  fr.  monter  to 
mount.  See  2d  mount.]  1.  Fenr¬ 
ing.  Apparently,  an  upward 
thrust  or  blow.  Obs. 

2.  Arch.  An  upright  piece  in 
any  framework  :  a  mullion  or 
muntin;  a  stile  Rare.  See  stile. 
mon-tan'to,  n.  [Sp.  montante  a 
kind  of  sword,  prop.,  rising.] 
Fencing.  A  kind  of  broadsword; 
also,  a  stroke  upwards.  Obs. 
Mon-tauk'  (mOn-tdk'),  n.  An 
Indian  of  an  Algonauian  tribe 
formerlv  inhabiting  the  eastern 
end  of  Long  Island, 
montayne.  «f*  mountain. 

Mont  Blanc  ruby  (mdN'  bliiN'i 
mflnt'  blank').  =  kubassk. 
monte.  +  mount. 


food,  foot ;  out,  oil  ;  chair  ;  go  ;  sing,  iijk  l  then,  thin ;  nature,  verdure  (250) ;  K  =  ch  inG.  ich,  ach  (144) ;  bon  ;  yet ;  zh  _  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to§§  in  Qvidu. 
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MONTE-ACID 


1402 


MOON 


monte/ -ac'id  (mCnt/Ss'Td),  n.  [F.  monter  to  raise  -f*  acide 
acid.]  An  acid  elevator,  as  an  apparatus  by  which  acid  is 
forced  by  compressed  air  to  the  top  of  one  of  the  towers 
in  a  sulphuric  acid  manufactory. 

mon  telth'  (ni5n-teth'),  n.  1.  An  18th-century  kind  of 
large  punch  bowl,  witli  a  scalloped  edge  and  usually  of  sil¬ 
ver  and  with  a  movable  or  openwork  rim  ;  —  so  called  from 
the  name  of  the  inventor.  It  was  used  also  as  a  vessel  for 
carrying  and  cooling  glasses. 

2  A  kind  of  cotton  handkerchief  having  a  uniform  colored 
ground  with  a  regular  pattern  of  white  spots  produced  by 
discharging  the  color  ;  — so  called  from  the  Glasgow  man¬ 
ufacturers. 

monte'-Jus'  (ni6Nt'zhu'),  n.  [F.,  fr.  monter  to  bring  up 
-j -jus  juice.]  An  apparatus  for  raising  a  liquid  by  pres¬ 
sure  of  air  or  steam  in  a  reservoir  containing  the  liquid. 

Mon  te-ne'grin  (inBn'te-ne'grln  ;  -nSg'rln  ;  277),  a.  Also 
Mon  te-ne'grine.  Of  or  pertaining  to  Montenegro  or  its 
inhabitants.  In  the  Middle  Ages  Montenegro  was  a  part  of 
the  Servian  kingdom,  but  after  the  conquest  of  the  latter 
by  the  Turks  (1,189)  it  became  a  separate  principality,  gen¬ 
erally  maintaining  its  independence  against  the  Turks. 
Montenegrin  Church.  See  Eastern  Church. 

Mon  te-ne'grin,  n.  Also  Mon  te  ne'grine.  1.  One  of 
the  native  race  of  Montenegro,  tall  dark  mountaineers 
speaking  a  Slavonic  language  and  belonging  to  the  Ortho¬ 
dox  Eastern  Church.  Their  civilization  is  primitive,  but 
they  are  known  for  their  courage,  honesty,  and  chastity. 
Cattle  raising  and  fishing  are  the  chief  industries. 

2  [/.  c.]  A  close-fitting  outer  garment  for  women,  orna¬ 
mented  with  braiding  and  embroidery  and  resembling  in 
form  some  Eastern  military  garments. 

Mon  te-rey'  (m5u't2-ra'),  n.  A  county,  city,  and  bay  of 
California.  —  Monterey  cypreBB,  a  tall  Californian  cypress 
( Cupressus  mncrocarpa)  found  wild  only  on  the  Bay  of 
Monterey,  but  cultivated  in  manv  horticultural  varie¬ 
ties.  It  forms  a  broad,  spreading  bead  with  dark  green 
foliage.  —  M.  halibut,  the  bastard  halibut.  —  M.  pine,  a  pine 
of  southern  California  (Pinus  radinta)  attaining  a  height 
of  100  feet,  and  having  bright  green  leaves,  three  in  each 
sheath.  —  M.  Spanish  mackerel.  See  Spanish  mackerel. 

||  mon-te'ro  (mbn-ta'ro),  n. ;  pi.  -ros  (-roz).  [Sp.  monlera 
hunting  cap,  montero  huntsman,  monte  mountain,  forest,  L. 
mons,  montis,  mountain.  See  1st  mount.]  1.  A  huntsman. 

2.  An  ancient  kind  of  cap  worn  by  horsemen  or  huntsmen. 

3.  A  forester  ;  a  ranger.  Phil.  I. 

month  (munth),  n.  [ME.  month ,  moneth ,  AS.  mdnaS ; 
akin  to  mdna  the  moon,  and  to  D.  mannd  mouth,  G.  monat , 
OHG.  manod,  Icel.  manu&r ,  mana&r ,  Goth,  menops.  See 
moon.]  1.  A  measure  of  time  corresponding  to  the  period 
of  the  moon’s  revolution  ;  specif.  :  a  One  of  the  twelve 
portions  into  which  the  year  is  divided  ;  the  twelfth  part 
of  a  year,  corresponding  nearly  to  the  length  of  a  synodical 
revolution  of  the  moon  ;  — called  more  explicitly  calendar 
month  (see  below).  In  popular  use,  a  period  of  lour  weeks 
or  of  thirty  days  is  often  called  a  month.  A  calendar  month 
is:  (1)  Any  of  the  months  as  adjusted  in  the  calendar,  now 
the  Gregorian.  April,  June,  September,  and  November 
now  contain  30  days,  and  the  rest  31,  except  February, 
which  has  28  and,  in  leap  years,  29.  (2)  The  time  from  any 
day  of  such  a  month  to  the  corresponding  day  (if  any  ;  if 
not,  to  the  last  day)  of  the  next  month,  b  Astron.  More 
fully  lunar  month.  The  period  of  a  complete  revolution  of 
the  moon  relative  to  some  point,  esp.  of  a  synodical  revolu¬ 
tion,  whence  synodical,  or  synodic,  month,  that  is,  the  period 
from  one  new  moon  to  the  next,  mean  length  29  days,  12 
hours,  44  minutes,  and  2.7  seconds.  The  other  kinds  of 
tunxt  mo'nth  are  the  anomalistic  month,  the  mean  time  of  rev¬ 
olution  from  perigee  to  perigee,  27  days,  13  hours,  18  min¬ 
utes,  and  37.4  secords  ;  the  nodical,  or  dracontic,  month,  the 
mean  time  of  revolution  from  ascending  node  to  ascend¬ 
ing  node, 27  days,  5  houiS45  minutes,  and  35.8  seconds;  the 
tropical  month,  the  mean  time  of  revolution  from  any  point 
of  the  ecliptic  back  to  the  same  point,  27  days,  7  hours,  43 
minutes,  and  4.7  seconds ;  the  sidereal  month,  the  mean  time 
of  revolution  from  any  star  back  to  the  same  star,  27  days, 
7  hours,  43  minutes,  and  11.5  seconds.  Another  astro¬ 
nomical  month  is  the  solar  month,  the  twelfth  part  of  the 
solar  year,  or  the  average  time  taken  by  the  sun  to  pass 
through  a  sign  of  the  zodiac,  c  A  ninth  part  of  a  woman's 
period  of  gestation  or  pregnancy,  which  commonly  lasts 
about  ten  lunar  months,  or  280  days. 

In  the  common  law',  a  month  is  a  lunar  month,  or 
28  days,  unless  otherwise  expressed  ;  but  by  statute  in 
Great  Britain  and  generally  in  the  United  States  the  rule 
of  the  common  law  is  changed,  and  a  month  is  declared  to 
mean  a  calendar  month  unless  otherwise  expressly  stated. 
The  sing.  was  formerly  used  for  the  pi.  after  a  numeral, 
and  stilt  is  dialectally.  Cf.  twelvemonth. 


mon  teath'.  +  montkitii 
mon'te-bvnk.  d*  mountebank. 
mon  te-bra'site  (mftn'te-brii'- 
zTt),  n .  [  E  r  o  in  Mon  t  eh  rax, 

France.  J  --  amklyoonjte. 
Mon'te  Cris'to,  Count  of  See 
Dantes,  Edmond. 

|l  mon'te  de  pie-dad'  (mfin'tn 
oa  pya-thiith' :  14<»).  [Sp.l  A 
public  pawnbroking  institution. 
See  M  < » NT-D  E-PI  ETE. 

Mon  te-fias-co'ne  (mon'tafvris- 
kO'na),  ».  lit.]  A  tine  Italian 
purple  muscatel  wine  ;  —  from 
the  town  where  it  is  produced, 
mon  te'gre.  f  manticokk. 
mon'tem  (mRn't^m),  n  [I,,  ad 
montem  to  the  hillock.  Sec  1st 
MOUNT  ]  A  custom,  formerly 
practiced  by  the  scholars  at  Eton 
College,  England.of  going  every 
third  year,  on  Whit-Tuesdny ,  to 
a  hillock  (Salt  Hill)  near' the 
Bath  road,  and  exacting“moiuv 
for  salt"  from  all  passers-hv  and 
spectators,  to  assist  in  support¬ 
ing  at  the  universitv*the  senior 
scholar  of  the  school, 
montenance  +  mounte  nance 
Mon  te-pul-cia'no(  mfln'tfi-pdbl- 

cha'nC),  n.  [It-]  A  purple  mus¬ 
catel  wine  from  Montepulciano, 
Italy.  [2.  Ohs.  I 

mon  te'ra.  n.  [Sp.]  =monteko,  | 
Mon  tes'  (m  o  n-ta  s'),  n. ;  pi. 
-teses  (-ta'sfs).  [Sp.  months 
living  in  the  mountains.]  One 
of  the  Buquidnones  or  related 
peoples  of  the  district  of  Mi*a- 
mis,  Mindanao,  mostly  heathen 
mountaineers  :  also, their  dialect 
(see  M  U.AYO-POLYNKMAN) 
Mon  tes'eo  (mon-tgs'ko),  n. ; pi. 
-cos  (-kos).  A  pagan  moun¬ 
taineer.  Phil.  /- 


Mon  te-si'nos  (mQn'tc-se'noB), 
n.  A  legendary  Spanish  hero 
of  the  chivalry  ballads  and  ro¬ 
mances  He  was  a  cousin  of 
Durandartc,  and  his  name  has 
been  given  to  a  cavern  situated 
in  the  heart  of  La  Mancha, 
which  has  been  immortalized 
by  Cervantes  in  his  account  of 
the  visit  of  Don  Quixote  to  the 
Cave  of  Montesinos 
monteth.  Var  of  montf.ith 
mont  gol'fi  er  (mOnt-gfil'fY-Pr: 
/■'.  moVgolfya'),  v.  —  kirk 
balloon  a  ;  —  so  called  from 
Stephen  and  .JosephMontgolfier, 
who  first  made  a  fire  balloon 
Mont  gol'fi-er’s  for'mu  la 
(mbnt-gol'fY-erz ;  mfiNgfil 
fyaz'i.  A  formula  for  comput¬ 
ing  the  velocity  of  air  currents 
I  in  shafts,  etc. 

month  (mfinth).  Ohs  or  hist 
I  var.  of  mount.  Chiefly  Scot. 
mon-thewQS,  n.  ]>l.  IAS.  man- 
I  peaw ;  man  man  4-  pdaw  man¬ 
ner,  habit,  custom  ]  Manly 
traits.  Ohs. 

month'ling,  n.  One  that  is  of  a 
month’s  age  or  duration  Hare. 
monthsone.  d*  monsoon 
mon  tl-cel'lite  ( mSn'tY-sfl'It )» 
n  [After  T.  Monticelli,  Italian 
mineralogist.')  Min  A  colorless 
or  gray  silicate  of  calcium  and 
magm  smm,  CaMgSi04.  of  the 
chrysolite  group,  occurring  in 
crystals,  masses,  and  grains.  Sp 
gr..  3.«U!.25. 

mon'ti-cle,  n.  [L  monticvlvs. 
See  monticule.]  A  little  hill 
Ohs. 

mon-tic'u-l&te  (mSn-tYk'fl-lftt), 
1  a.  Having  monticules 


2.  pi.  =  MENSES.  Ohs. 

month  of  consecution,  Astron.,  a  month  as  reckoned  from  one 
conjunction  of  the  moon  with  the  sun  to  another.  —  m.  of 
Sundays,  a  seemingly  very  long  time.  Humorous.  Colloq. 

month'ly  (mBnth'lT),  a.  [AS.  mdnaStic.]  1.  Continued,  or 
in,  a  month  ;  as,  the  monthly  revolution  of  the  moon. 

2.  Done,  happening,  payable,  published,  etc.,  once  a 
month,  or  every  month  ;  as,  a  monthly  visit ;  monthly 
charges  ;  a  monthly  installment  ;  a  monthly  magaziue. 

3.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  menses. 

monthly  epact.  See  epact  c.  —  m  nurse,  a  nurse  who  serves 
for  a  month  or  some  short  time,  esp.  one  who  attends 
women  after  childbirth,  —  m.  rose,  a  tea  rose, 
month'ly,  «.;/»/  -lies  (-ITzj.  1.  A  publication  which  ap¬ 
pears  regularly  once  a  month. 

2.  pi.  The  menses. 

month'ly,  adv.  1.  Once  a  month  ;  in  every  month. 

2.  As  if  under  the  influence  of  the  moon ;  in  the  manner 
of  a  lunatic.  Obs.  Middleton. 

month’s  mind-  a  R -  C.  Ch.  A  commemoration,  as  by  a 
requiem  mass,  of  one  deceased,  a  month  after  death.  See 
mind,  n.,  2.  b  Strong  desire  ;  inclination.  Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 
mon-tlc'o-line  (m5n-tTk'6-lin  ;  -ltn)  1  a.  [L.  mons,  montis , 
mon-tic'O  lous  (m5n-tTk'6-lws)  (  mountain  -f-  -co¬ 
line,  - colons.']  Dwelling  in  mountains;  as,  monticoline  birds, 
mon'ti  CUle  (m5n'tT-kul),  n.  [L.  monli cuius,  dim.  of 
mons ,  montis ,  mountain  :  cf.  F.  monticule.  See  1st  mount.] 
A  little  mount ;  a  hillock  ;  a  small  elevation  or  promi¬ 
nence  ,  specif.,  a  subordinate  cone  about  the  base  or  on  the 
slope  of  the  principal  cone  of  a  volcano.  J.  Le  Conte. 
mont  Joy',  mont'Joye'  (mSnt'joi'),  n.  [F.  montjoie ,  OF. 
.also  man joie.]  1.  [cap.']  The  medieval  French  battle  cry  ; 
—  also,  Montjoye  St.  Denis.  See  Apostle  of  the  French. 
2.  A  pile  ;  a  heap,  as  of  stones  or  refuse.  Obs. 
mon'ton  (m5n't5n ;  Sp.  mon-ton'), n.  [Sp.  montdn.]  Min¬ 
ing.  A  heap  of  ore  or  other  material,  as  of  a  mass  of  ore 
undergoing  patio  amalgamation ;  also,  an  old  Mexican 
unit  of  weight  for  ores,  varying  locally  from  3,000  to  3,200 
Mex.  pounds  of  0.40  kilogram, 
mon'tre  (inon'ter  ;  F.  mSN'tr’),  n.  [F.,  show,  show  case, 
organ  case.]  1.  Organ  Building.  A  stop,  usually  the  open 
diapason,  having  its  pipes  “  shown  ”  as  part  of  the  organ 
case,  or  otherwise  specially  mounted. 

2.  A  hole  in  the  wall  of  a  pottery  kiln,  by  which  the  state  of 
the  pieces  within,  their  changing  color,  etc.,  can  be  judged, 
mon'ture  (mbn'^fir),  n.  [F.,  fr.  monter  to  mount.  See 
mounture.]  1.  A  saddle  horse  ;  a  mount.  Obs. 

2.  ( F.pron .  mdN'tur')  That  on  which  something  is  mount¬ 
ed  ;  setting ;  frame ;  also,  manner  of  mounting  or  setting. 

3.  =  montoir. 

mon'U  ment  (m5n'u-m2nt),  n.  [F.,  fr.  L  monumentum , 
Ir.  monere  to  remind,  admonish.  See  monition.]  1.  A 
tomb  or  burial  vault ;  a  sepulcher.  Obs.  Shak. 

2.  A  written  memorial,  as  a  treatise  ;  a  record.  Obs.  or  R. 

3.  Something  that  stands  or  remains  to  keep  in  remem¬ 
brance  what  is  past ;  a  memorial. 

Of  ancient  British  art 

A  pleasing  monument.  Philips. 

Our  bruised  nnns  hung  up  for  monuments.  Shak. 

4  A  building,  pillar,  stone,  or  the  like,  erected  in  memory 
of  the  dead  or  to  preserve  the  remembrance  of  a  person, 
event,  action,  etc. ;  as,  the  Washington  Momnnent ;  Bunker 
Hill  Monument ;  the  monuments  iu  Westminster  Abbey. 

5.  A  statue  ;  effigy.  Obs.  Shak. 

6  Any  lasting  or  notable  example  or  instance;  a  work, 
saying,  deed,  etc.,  worthy  of  record  or  of  enduring  ;  as,  the 
work  is  a  monument  of  scholarship. 

7.  An  evidence ;  an  indication  ;  a  proof  ;  hence,  a  mark 
or  token,  material  or  immaterial.  Obs.  or  R. 

8  Chiefly  in  form  monimenl.  A  ridiculous  thing  or  per¬ 
son  ;  a  spectacle  ;  fool.  Scot. 

9.  A  stone  or  other  permanent  object  serving  to  indicate 
a  limit  or  to  mark  a  boundary.  In  a  contested  question  as 
to  lands,  established  monuments  control,  though  neither 
courses,  distances,  nor  computed  contents,  as  stated  in 
deeds  or  other  records,  agree. 

Syn.  —  Memorial,  remembrance  ;  tomb,  cenotaph, 
mon'u-ment,  v.t.;  -mrnt'ed;  -ment'ing.  1.  To  erect  a 
monument  to  ;  to  signalize  the  memory  of. 

2.  To  place  or  set  up  monuments  on  ;  Surv .,  to  mark  with 
monuments. 

mon  u-men'tal  (m5n'fi-m5n't81),  a.  [L.  monumentalis.] 
1.  Of,  pertaining  to,  suitable  for,  or  occurring  on,  a  mon¬ 
ument  ;  as,  a  monumental  inscription. 

She  was  beautiful  as  a  monumental  angel  C  Bronte- 


2.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  tomb.  Obs. 

3.  Serving  as  a  monument ;  memorial. 

4.  Of  the  nature  of,  or  resembling,  a  monument;  hence, 
conspicuous  and  lasting  ;  impressive  ,  as,  Gibbon’s  history 
is  a  monumental  work. 

5.  As  conspicuous  as  a  monument ;  colossal  ;  notable  ; 
gross  ;  as,  a  monumental  lie  or  error.  Co/loa. 

Monumental  City,  Baltimore;  — a  nickname  alluding  to  its 
many  monuments. 

-mony.  [F.  - monie ,  or  L.  - monia ,  -■ monium .]  A  suffix  in 
nouns  of  Latin  origin,  denoting  action ,  result  of  an  action , 
faculty ,  state,- abstract  condition;  as,  acri mony,  ali mony, 
ceremony,  matri  mony,  testimony. 
mon'zo  nite  (m5u'zo-nit),  n.  [From  Monzoni  in  Tyrol, 
the  place  from  which  first  described.]  Petrog.  A  granu¬ 
lar  igneous  rock  composed  of  augite,  plagioclase,  and 
orthoclase  in  about  equal  quantities  together  with  a  little 
biotite  ;  by  extension,  any  of  a  large  group  of  rocks  inter¬ 
mediate  between  the  granite-syenite  group  and  thediorite- 
gabbro  group,  and  containing  4G-73  per  cent  of  silica.  — 
mon'zo  nit'ic  (-nlt'Tk),  a. 

moo  (moo),  v.i.  ;  mooed  (mood);  moo'ing.  [Of  imitative 
origin.]  To  make  the  characteristic  noise  of  a  cow  or  a 
similar  noise  ;  to  low  ;  —  chiefly  a  child’s  word, 
moo,  n.  The  lowing  or  low  of  a  cow. 

mood  (mood),  n.  [The  same  word  as  mode,  peril,  influ¬ 
enced  by  mood  temper.  See  mode.]  1.  Gram.  Distinc¬ 
tion  of  form  in  a  verb  to  express  the  manner  in  which  the 
action  or  state  it  denotes  i6  conceived,  whether  as  fact,  or 
as  a  matter  of  supposition,  desire,  intention,  possibility, 
etc. ;  the  manner  of  conception  so  distinguished.  The 
moods  commonly  recognized  for  the  English  verb  are  the 
indicative ,  subjunctive,  and  imperative.  Certain  verbal 
phrases  with  should ,  would,  etc.,  are  also  called  moods,  as 
the  conditional,  potential,  etc.  See  the  terms  italicized. 

2.  a  Logic.  =  mode,  3.  b  Music.  =  mode,  1. 
mood,  n.  [ME.  mood,  mod,  AS.  mdd  mind,  feeling,  heart, 
courage ;  akin  to  OS.  &  OFries.  mod,  D.  moed,  OHG. 
muot ,  G.  muth,  mat,  courage,  Dan.  Sw.  mod,  Icel.  moSr 
wrath,  Goth,  mods;  cf.  Gr.  wrath.]  1.  Mind; 

thought;  spirit.  Obs.  “  Betlienk  wel  in  thi  mod.11  Gower. 

2.  A  particular  state  or  temper  of  mind,  esp.  as  affected 
by  emotion  ;  as,  to  be  in  the  mood  to  work. 

The  desperate  recklessness  of  her  mood  Hawthorne 

3.  Specif.:  a  Auger,  temper.  Obs. 

A  gentleman. 

Who,  in  my  mood,  I  stabbed  unto  the  heart  Shak. 
b  Courage  ;  zeal  ;  as,  with  main  and  mood.  Obs.  c  pi-  A 
sullen  or  morose  state  of  mind  ;  bad  temper. 

4  Temper  of  mind  ;  tone  or  disposition  of  consciousness  ; 
humor;  esp.,  the  sum  of  those  mental  dispositions  which 
give  the  dominant  emotional  character  or  cast  of  mind, 
as,  a  man  of  somber  mood. 

5.  Plan  ;  undertaking.  Obs. 

Syn.  —  Disposition,  frame  of  mind,  vein  ;  whim,  caprice, 
freak.  —  Mood,  humor  agree  in  the  idea  of  a  more  or  less 
shifting  or  transitory  state  of  mind  or  feeling.  Mood 
often  suggests  a  more  compelling  or  pervasive  temper  of 
mind  than  humor,  which  emphasizes  more  strongly  the 
element  of  whim  or  caprice  ;  as,  “  her  own  indoor  drudge, 
who  .  .  .  must  submit  to  the  shifting  weather  of  the  uns¬ 
tress’s  moods"  l Stevenson)',  “absorbing  into  the  inten¬ 
sity  of  her  mood  the  solemn  glory  of  the  afternoon” 
( O .  Eliot) ;  “  Many  a  fond  and  idle  name  I  give  to  thee,  .  . . 
as  is  the  humor  of  the  game”  ( Wordsworth );  “Any  man 
.  .  .  may  find,  according  as  his  humors  lead,  a  meaning 
suited  to  his  mind”  (Tennyson).  See  disposition,  wit, 

GOOD  NATURE. 

mood'y  (mobd'T),  a. ;  mood'i-er  (-T-er) ;  mood'i-est.  [AS. 
modig  courageous.]  Affected  by  a  mood ;  subject  or 
given  to  moods  ;  specif.:  a  Spirited;  proud;  courageous. 
Obs.  b  Angry.  Obs.  c  Out  of  humor ;  also,  haughty; 
overbearing ;  stubborn ;  subject  to  moods,  or  fits  of  de¬ 
pression  or  bad  temper;  gloomy  in  mind ;  fretful.  “  Every 
peevish,  moody  malcontent.  ”  Roue.. 

Arouse  thee  from  thy  moody  dream  !  Scott 

d  Expressing,  or  characteristic  of,  a  mood  ;  as,  moody 
laughter  ;  a  moody  face. 

Syn.  —  Gloomy,  pensive,  sad,  sullen,  fretful,  capricious, 
moon  (moon),  n.  [ME.  mone,  AS.  mon  a  ;  akin  to  D.  moan, 
OS.  &  OHG.  mdno,  G.  mond,  Icel.  mani ,  Dan.  maane,  Sw. 
m&ne,  Goth,  menu,  Lith.  mend,  Ir.  mi,  L.  mrnsis  month, 
Gr.  privr]  moon,  prjr  month,  Skr.  mas  moon,  month  ;  perh. 
fr.  a  root  meaning  to  measure  (cf.  Skr.  ma  to  measure), 
from  its  serving  to  measure  the  time.  Cf.  mete  to  meas¬ 
ure,  menses,  Monday,  month.]  1.  The  heavenly  body  next 


Mon  ti-cu-lip'o  ra  (mOn'tl-kfl- 
llp'<Vrd),w.  [NL.  See  monti¬ 
cule  ;  madrepore. 1  Paleoti. 
A  genus  of  polyzoans  forming 
mnbHive,  eoral-like  zoaria  com¬ 
posed  of  polygonal,  mostly  thin- 
walled  zocrcia.  It  is  the  type  of 
a  family,  Mon  ti-cu  ll  por'l  dae 
( -kn  lY-p5r'Y-de ),  represented 
by  numerous  species  in  the  Or¬ 
dovician  and  extending  possi 
bly  into  the  Devonian  mon 
ti-cu-lip'o-rid'e  an  (-kfi-lip'ri- 
rYd'£-<7n),  a.  Sr  n.  —  mon  ti-cu- 
lip'o-roid  (-kfl-lYp'o-roidL  a. 
mon-tlc'u  lose  ( m5n-tTk  '0-lfls), 
a.  Zool.  Covered  with  mu  all 
eminences  Rare.  [ticulate-| 
mon-tlc'u  lous  (-lus),  a.  Mon-| 
mon'ti  form  ( mOn'tY-fflrm),  <» 
[L.  mans,  mantis,  mountain  + 
-form. |  Resembling  a  moun¬ 
tain  in  form. 

mon-tig'e  nous(  mQn-tYj'P-nt/s), 
a.  [  L.inoutiyena  See  1st  MOUNT; 
-GENOUS.)  Produced  or  born  on 
a  mountain. 

mon-til'la  (mOn-tYl'a;  Sp  mfin- 
tel'va),  n.  [From  Mantilla, 
town  in  Cordoba  province, 
Spain  ]  A  kind  of  sherry.  See 
SHERRY 

mon-tiv'a-gant  (mfin-tYv'd- 
gdlnt),  "  Also  mon-tiv'a-gous 
(-g»7 s).  [L.  mans,  montis,  moun¬ 
tain  4-  rafftiri  to  wander  ]  Given 
to  wandering  on  the  mountains. 
Ohs. 

mont-mar 'trite  (m  ft  n  t-m  ii  r'- 
trtt),  n .  Gypsum  from  Mont¬ 
martre.  near  Pans  It  is  impure 
from  the  presence  of  calcium 
carbonate 

mont  mo  ril'lo-nite  (mfint'mA- 
rYl'o-nTt).  n  [From  Montmoril- 


lan,  France  ]  A  solt.  clavlike 
mineral,  white,  grayish,  or'  pale 
red,  blue,  etc.  It  is  a  hydrous 
silicate  of  aluminium, 
mon  toir'  (in  6  N't  w  ii  r';  m  8  n- 
twiir'),  n.  [F  J  A  horse  block 
Ohs.  or  It. 

monton.  n.  [OF  monton,  mid - 
turn,  rnm,  F.  m  out  on  sheep  ;  cf. 
LL  multo,  monto,  ram.  It.  inon- 
tone.  See  mutton.]  A  kind  of 
battering-ram.  Ohs. 

Mont  pel  lier'  yel'low  (mfiN7 
pPPya')  Patent  yellow. 

Mon  tra'chet'  (mSN'tra'ehg'). 
n  [From  Montrachet,  vineyard 
in  Ctite-d’Or,  France.]  A  white 
Burgundy  wane  See  Bur¬ 

gundy,  n 

mon  tross'.  «$•  matrons 
montuous,  a.  [OF  mantuous,Y 
montueuxAj.  montuosus.]  Moun¬ 
tainous.  Ohs. 

mon  u-men'tal,  n.  Monument  ; 
memorial.  Ohs  [See  -ism.  | 

mon  u-men'tal  ism  (Yz’m),  w.| 
mon  u-men  tal'i-ty  (m5n  O- 
mCn-tAl'l-tl),  n.  Monumental 
state  or  quality. 

mon  u-men  tal  i-za'tion  (-mcn'- 
trfl  Y-za'shun  ;  -T-za'->,  n.  Act 
of  making,  or  state  of  being, 
monumental. 

mon  u  men'tal  ize,  v  t.  To  re¬ 
cord  lastingly  as  by  a  monu¬ 
ment.  [UMENTAL.  | 

mon'u-men't&l-ly.  adv. of  mon-| 
mon  u-men'ta-ry,  a.  Pert  to,  or 
of  the  nature  of.  a  monument, 
mon'u  ment-le-s  o.  See -less 
mo  nu-men'tum  *'re  pe-ren' 
nl-us  (mrm'fl-men'trim).  [L.j 
A  momnnent  more  lasting  than 
brass  or  bronze. 

Harace  (Odes,  III.  xxx  1) 


||  Mo'nu  men'tum  An  cy-ra' 
num.  [L.]  =Ancyicene  in 
S(  kiption. 

mon-u're  ide  (m  5  n-Q'r  P  T  d  ; 
-Id),  n.  Also  -id  [ mono-  + 
uretde.  J  See  urkide 
mony.  4*  money 
mon'y.  Ohs  or  Scot.  &  dial. 
Eng.  var  of  many. 
mony  .  For  words  beginning 
mony-,  see  the  forms  in  moni- 
monyeles,  pi  of  monial.  Obs. 
monyell e  monial 

monyeoun.  4*  minion 
monyment  +  monument 
monys  +  monish 
mon'zo-nase  (m5n'z&-naz'),  n 
See  petrography. 
monzoon.  -f  monsoon 
moo  d*  m  o 

moo  (moo)  Dial.  Eng  vnr  of 
Mow.  a  heap  of  corn 
mooarner.  i*  mourner 
moo-ba'rek  (mrtb-lm'rPk),  in¬ 
ter/.  [Ar.  wubdrak  blessed, 
happy.]  Welcome  ;  congratu¬ 
lations.  India.  Obs  or  R. 
mooch  (mooch).  Var  of  mouuii 
moocharie. -chary  +  mohair. 
mooch'er  Var.  of  moi  (  iii  r 
moo'chy  wood  (  moo'eliY)  Var 

of  MOOTCHIE  WOOD 
mood  (mood),  r.  t  [Prob  dial, 
form  of  nudd.')  To  shape  (a 
piece  of  steel)  into  a  blade  for  a 
clasp  knite  or  pocketknile. 
mooder  +  mother. 
mood'i-ly  (mood'Y-lY),  adv.  of 
MOODY 

mood'i-ness,  n  See  -ness 
moodir.  Var.  of  mudik 
mood'ish.  a.  Subject  to  moods  ; 
variable  in  temper:  also,  moody 
—  mood'ish-ly,  adv.  —  mood'- 
ish-ness,  n 


moo-doo'ga  oil  (mdb-ddo'gd) 
ITelugu  maduyu,  name  of  tree  ) 
See  oil,  Tubh-  / 
moof'tee  (mdbf'tf)  Var  of 

mufti 

moo'ga-dee  (moo'gd-de),  n. 
[North  Amer  Indian,  in  Idaho. j 
A  sucker (Catostomux  pocatello) 
of  the  Snake  River  basin  of  Ida¬ 
ho  It  reaches  a  length  of  about 
one  foot  and  is  ueed  as  food 
moo'gha.  Var.  of  MUGA 
mookh  tar',  mook-tar'.  Vars 
of  MUKTAR 

mool  (m <551 ),  n  [See  mold 
earth.  1  Scot  5r  I)ial.  Eng 

1  Mold  ;  soil  ;  dry  earth 

2  A  grave  or  its  earth, 
moo' ah  +  mullah 
mool  ber-y  f  mulberry 
moolde  d*  mold. 

mode  +  mole 

mool'et  (mdbl'Pt ;  -Yt).  mool'ly. 

mool'y(  Y)  Vars  of  MULLET 
moo'ley  ap'ple  (mSo'll)  (Na¬ 
tive  name.)  The  emu  apple. 
Australia. 

mool'ey.  or  mool'y,  cow  (mdbl'- 

Y)  =  MULLET,  2. 
mool'ings  (mool'Ynz).  n  fl. 
I  See  mold  soil.]  Crumbs  Scot. 
mool'ley  (mfiol'Y).  Amer.  dial 
var  of  MULLKY. 
mods  (moolz),  n.  pi.  iCf  F. 
mule.]  Chilblains.  Scot  if  Dial 
Eng 

mool'vee  (mdol've),  v  [Ar 
maulawiyy.  Cf.  mullah  J  A 
Mohammedan  doctor  of  law;— a 
term  often  prefixed  ns  n  title  to 
the  names  of  men  learned  in  law 
or  literature.  Moolvees  former¬ 
ly  sat  as  assessors  with  the  Eng¬ 
lish  judges  in  the  courts.  India 
moon  +  moan. 


ale,  senate,  cure,  ftm,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofa  ;  eve,  Svent,  find,  recent,  maker ;  Ice,  111 ;  old,  6bey,  orb,  Sdd,  s5ft,  connect ; 

||  Foreign  Word.  f  Obsolete  \  uriunt  of.  +  combined  with.  =  equuls. 


use,  unite,  (irn,  up,  circus,  menu ; 
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Diagram  showing  Phases  of  the 
Moon,  the  sunlight  being  repre¬ 
sented  as  falling  from  the  right 
upon  the  Moon  in  Eight  Positions 
(1-8)  and  the  Earth  at  the  center. 
Outside  each  position  of  the 
moon  is  shown  its  appearance 
from  the  Earth  1  New  Moon  ; 
3  l  irst  Quurter  ;  5  Full  Moon; 
7  Last  Quarter. 


in  conspicuousness  to  the  sun  ;  the  satellite  of  the  earth, 

revolving  about  the  latter  - 

from  west  to  east  in  a  little 
less  than  a  calendar  month 
and  accompanying  it  in  the 
annual  revolution  about 
the  sun.  The  moon’s  di¬ 
ameter  is  2,162  miles;  mean 
distance  from  the  earth, 
about  238,840  miles  ;  mass, 
about  one  eightieth  that 
of  the  earth,  and  volume, 
about  one  forty-ninth. 

The  period  of  the  moon’s 
revolution  about  the 
earth  with  reference  to 
the  sun  is  about  20}  days ; 
with  reference  to  the 
stars,  about  27}  days.  The 
moon  rotates  while  re¬ 
volving,  so  as  to  present 
nearly  always  the  same 
face  to  us;  nearly  one  half 
of  her  surface  is  therefore 
never  seen  from  the  earth. 

Shining  only  by  light  re¬ 
flected  from  the  sun,  the 
moon  passes  through  her 
phases  every  month,  being  new  when  in  conjunction  w  ith 
the  sun  and  therefore  invisible  ;  at  first  quarter  when  half 
her  disk  becomes  illuminated  (90  east  of  the  sun);  full 
when  the  earth  is  between  her  and  the  sun  (disk  wholly 
illuminated);  and  at  third,  or  last,  quarter  when  half  her 
disk  again  becomes  invisible  (90°  west  of  the  sun).  Popu¬ 
larly,  the  moon  is  called  new  when,  after  passing  the  sun, 
she  first  becomes  visible  as  a  thin  crescent.  At  such  a  time 
“the  old  moon  in  the  arms  of  the  new”  may  be  seen 
faintly  shining  by  earth  light.  Strictly  speaking,  the 
phases  last  only  for  an  instant.  From  first  quarter  to  full, 
and  from  full  to  third  quarter,  the  phase  is  called  gibbous. 
No  atmosphere,  water,  or  sign  of  life  has  been  dete  ted 
on  the  moon.  On  her  surface  appear  many  depressions 
resembling  volcanic  craters,  often  of  great  size  and  with 
lofty  rugged  walls,  but  no  present  volcanic  action  is  ob¬ 
servable.  Various  superstitions  as  to  the  effect  of  the 
moon  upon  health,  crops,  etc.  have  existed  in  all  ages.  See 
ECLIPSE,  LIBRATION,  MONTH,  TIDE,  etc. 

Symbols.  jjew  First  quarter  fSi  Last  quarter 

2.  The  time  occupied  by  the  moon  in  making  one  revolu¬ 
tion  in  her  orbit ;  a  month  ;  also,  the  moon  during  that 
period,  regarded  as  a  separate  entity;  as,  this  moon  will 
hist  three  days  more. 

3.  Any  satellite,  or  secondary  planet ;  as,  the  moons  of 
Jupiter  or  Saturn. 

4.  The  direct  light  of  the  moon  ;  moonlight. 

In  the  moon  athwart  the  place  of  tombs  Tennyson 

5.  Something  shaped  like  the  moon,  esp.  like  a  crescent 
moon  or  half-moon  ;  specif.  :  a  A  crescent ;  esp.,  the  na¬ 
tional  emblem  of  Turkey,  b  Fort.  A  crescentlike  out¬ 
work.  See  half-moon.  Obs.  c  A  kind  of  slice  bar  with 
a  nearly  circular  blade  perforated  in  the  middle,  used  in 
tending  a  brick-kiln  fire. 

6.  The  European  goldcrest.  Locals  Eng.  * 

7-  Lunacy;  madness;  frenzy.  Obs. 

8.  A  gas  globe.  Eng.  Or/.  E.  D. 

moon  (moon),  v.t.;  mooned  (moond) ;  moon'ing.  1.  To 
furnish  or  decorate  r/ith  a  moon  or  moons  or  moon-shaped 
ornaments.  Ran. 

2.  To  expose  to  the  rays  of  the  moon.  Rare.  Holland. 

3.  To  walk  about  (an  object,  as  game)  so  as  to  bring  it 
into  the  line  of  sight  between  the  eyes  and  the  moon. 

4.  To  spend  idly,  like  a  moonstruck  person.  Rare. 

I  moon  away  all  my  time  by  the  waterside.  T.  Hughes. 

5.  To  scrape  (skins  or  hides)  with  a  moon  knife. 

moon,  v.  i.  To  act  as  if  moonstruck  ;  to  wander,  idle,  or 
gaze,  about  in  an  abstracted  manner. 

Elsley  wus  mooning  down  the  river  by  himself.  C.  Kingsley. 


moon'beanv  (mdoti'bem'),  n.  A  ray  of  light  from  the  moon, 
moon'blind'  (-blind'),  a.  Afflicted  with  moon  blindness  ; 
also,  fig.,  intellectually  blind. 

moon  blindness.  1-  Veler.  All  inflammation  of  the  eye 
of  the  horse,  recurring  at  periodic  intervals  and  usually 
attacking  but  one  eye  at  a  time;  periodic  ophthalmia. 
Each  attack  is  followed  by  more  and  more  marked  changes 
within  the  eyeball?  and  complete  blindness  finally  results. 

2.  Med.  Nyctalopia,  improperly  attributed  to  moonlight. 
moon'blink/  (moon'blii)k'),  n.  A  temporary  blindness, 
or  impairment  of  sight,  popularly  said  to  be  caused  by 
sleeping  in  the  moonlight, 
moon'calf'  (-kiif'),  n.  1.  Med.  =  mola. 

2.  A  monster  ;  a  misshapen  being. 

3.  A  dolt;  a  stupid  fellow;  also,  one  who  moons  or  is 
abstracted. 

4.  A  fickle,  unstable  person,  regarded  as  a  child  of  the 

moon.  Archaic.  Stevenson. 

moon'-cul'mi  nat  ing,  a.  Culminating,  or  coming  to  the 
meridian,  at  or  about  the  same  time  with  the  moon  ;  — 
said  of  a  star  or  stars,  esp.  of  certain  stars  selected  before¬ 
hand,  and  named  in  the  Nautical  Almanac  as  suitable  to 


moo'nack  (mdo'nftk),  n.  [Of 
Amer.  Indian  origin  :  ef.  Dela¬ 
ware  monachgen.)  The  wood¬ 
chuck,  or  ground  hog.  Obs.  or 
Dml.,  U.  §. 

moo-naul'.  Var.  of  monal. 
moon'bill'.  n.  The  ring-necked 
duck  ( Aythya  co/laris).  South 
Carolina. 

moon'creep'er,  n.  The  moon- 
flower  ( Ipomrea). 
coon  curBer.  1.  A  linkboy. 
(M  Cant. 

2.  A  wrecker.  Dial.  Eng. 
moon  daisy.  The  oxeye  daisy. 
Eng. 

moon  dial.  A  dial  used  to  indi¬ 
cate  time  by  moonlight, 
moon  dog.  '  1.  A  dog  that  barks 
at  the  moon  ;  a  mooner. 

2.  A  paraselene, 
moone.  +  moan,  moon. 
moon'er  ( moon'er),  n.  1.  One 
who  acts  as  if  moonstruck.  /{. 
2  A  kind  of  watchdog.  Obs. 

Orf  E.  D. 
moon'erv  (-Y),  n.  Madness. 
Obs.  or  R. 

moonest  *f*  monism. 
moon-et',  n.  A  little  moon  or 
satellite.  Obs 

mooneth.  +  month. 


moon'ey.  «f*  moony. 
moon'fall/,  n.  Moonset.  Rare. 
moon  fern.  =  moon  wort  a. 
moong  ( mO&ng).  Var.  ot  muno 
moon'ga.  Var.  of  muoa. 
moon'glade  .  n  The  bright  re¬ 
flection  of  the  moon’s  light  on 
an  expanse  of_water.  Poetic 
moon'gus  (moon'gus).  Var.  of 
MONGOOSE. 

moon'head  .  ».  A  moonling; 
a  moonstruck  person, 
moon'ie,  n.  =  moon,  6.  Dial. 
Eng. 

moon'i-ly,  adv.  of  moony. 
moon'i  ness  (mbon'T-nCs),  n. 
See  -n  ess. 

|  moon'lte  (-It),  v.  One  who 
lives  in  the  moon.  Rare. 
raoon'Ja.  moon'Jah  (moon'jd), 
n.  Also  nmnja,  initnja/i.  [Hind 
munja ,  Skr.  mntijii.)  A  tough 
East  Indian  grass  ( Saechamm 
sara),  the  tenacious  culms  of 
which  are  twisted  into  ropes, 
twine,  etc. 

moon  knife  Leather  Mann/'. 
A  crescent-shaped  knife  with  a 
central  handle  used  to  scrape  the 
I  flesh  side  of  leather, 
moon'lesa.  a.  See  -less. 
moon  'let,  n.  A  little  moon. 


be  observed  in  connection  with  the  moon  at  culmination, 
for  determining  terrestrial  longitude, 
moon  culminator.  Aslron.  A  star  culminating  about  the 
same  time  asjbhe  moon  ;  a  moon-culminating  star, 
mooned  (moond  or,  esp.  poet.,  mdou'gd),  p.  a.  1.  Of  or 
resembling  the  moon  ;  crescent ;  symbolized  by,  or  identi¬ 
fied  with,  the  moon.  “  Mooned  Ashtaroth.”  Milton. 

2.  Furnished  or  marked  with  a  moon  or  moons  or  moon- 
I  shaped  spots  ;  bearing  the  crescent,  or  Turkish  emblem, 
moon'-eye',  n.  1.  =  moon  blindness,  1. 
i  2.  a  Any  of  three  American  fresh- water  fishes  constituting 
the  genus  Hiodon,  esp.  H.  tergisus  of  the  Great  Lakes  and 
Mississippi  Valley.  They  resemble  the  shad,  and  have 
brilliantly  silvery  scales,  Dut  their  dentition  is  very  com¬ 
plete  and  the  belly  is  not  serrated.  They  are  gamy  fishes 
I  of  little  food  value,  b  The  mooneye  cisco, 
mooneye  cisco.  A  cisco  ( Aruyrosomus  hoyi)  of  the  deeper 
|  portions  of  Lake  Michigan.  It  becomes  about  a  foot  long, 
moon'— eyed'  (-id'),  a.  1.  Affected  with  moon  blindness  , 
moon  blind ;  dim-eyed  ;  purblind. 

2.  Having  ovate  markings  ;  —  said  of  Hamburg  fowls. 

3.  Able  to  see,  or  to  see  better,  at  night.  Obs. 

4.  Round-eyed,  as  in  wonder  or  dismay. 

moon'face'  (raoon'fas'),  ji.  A  round  face  like  a  full  moon, 
—  regarded  by  Orientals  as  especially  beautiful.  —  moon'- 
facod'  (-fast'),  a. 
moon 'fish'  (-fish'),  n.  1.  Any 
of  a  number  of  compressed, 
short,  deep-bodied,  silvery 
or  yellowish  marine  fishes; 
as  :  a  Any  species  of  either 
of  the  carangoid  genera  Vo¬ 
mer  and  Selene,  esp.  V.  se.fi -  _  ,  ...  .  .  . 

pinnis  or  S.  vomer  of  the  Moonfl“h  ( Vomer  wi.p.rmu), 
soutl  ern  Atlantic  and  Pacific  coasts  of  North  America, 
b  The  opah.  c  The  harvest  fish,  d  The  spauefish  ( Chse - 
todipterus  faber). 

2.  The  sunfish  ( Mola  mola). 

moon'flow  er  (-flou'er),  n.  a  The  oxeye  daisy  or  moon 
dai  y.  Eng.  b  A  convolvulaceous  plant  (Colony  ction 
bona-nox)  very  popular  in  cultivation,  having  large  salver¬ 
shaped  white  flowers  opening  in  the  evening  and  giving 
out  a  delicious  fragrance.  Also  called  evening  glory. 
Ala  ,  any  of  several  similar  species  of  Ipomcea.  U.  S. 
moon'isb,  a.  Like  the  moon  ;  variable ;  flighty ;  capri¬ 
cious.  “  Being  but  a  moonish  youth.”  S/tak. 

moon'light'  (moon'lit'),  n.  1.  The  light  of  the  moon. 

2.  =  moonshine,  ??.,  5.  Slang. 
moonlight',  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  moonlight ;  occurring 
during  or  by  moonlight  ;  characterized  by  moonlight, 
moonlight  er  (-lit'er),  n.  One  who  follows  an  occupation 
or  pastime  by  moonlight ;  as  :  a  A  moonshiner,  b  In 
Ireland,  one  of  a  band  that  engaged  in  agrarian  outrages 
by  night,  c  A  serenader  by  moonlight.  Local,  U .  S. 
moonlit'  (-ITt'),  or,  Poetic,' moonlit  ten,  a.  Lighted  or 
illuminated  by  the  moon.  “  Moonlit  dells.”  Lowell. 
moon'rise'  (-riz'),  n.  The  rising  of  the  moon  above  the 
horizon  ;  also,  the  time  of  its  rising, 
moon’s  age  (mobnz).  Aslron.  The  time  elapsed  since  the 
last  new  moon.  See  moon. 

moou'sail'  (mobn'sal'),  n.  Naut.  A  sail  sometimes,  but 
rarely,  carried  in  light  winds,  above  a  skysail. 
moon'seed'  (-sed'),  n.  Any  plant  of  the  genus  Menisper- 
mnm  ;  —  so  called  from  the  crescent-shaped  seeds, 
moon'set'  (-set'),  n.  The  descent  of  the  moon  below  the 
horizon  ;  also,  the  time  when  the  moon  sets  Kipling. 
mooil'shine'  (-shin'),  n.  1.  The  light  of  the  moon. 

2.  Hence,  show  without  substance  or  reality  ;  empty  show  ; 

pretense  ;  nonsense.  “  Philosophers  who  had  spun  out  of 
moonshine  systems  of  the  universe  ”  Fronde. 

3.  A  month.  Humorous  <£-  Rare.  Shak. 

4  A  kind  of  6auce  in  which  eggs  were  cooked  or  served.  Obs. 

5  Liquor  smuggled  or  illicitly  distilled.  Dial.  Eng.,  & 
Colloq.  or  Slang,  U.  S. 

mooil'shine',  a.  1.  Moonlit;  also,  nocturnal.  Rare. 

2.  Empty;  trivial;  idle. 

3.  Designating,  or  pertaining  to,  illicit  liquor  ;  as,  moon¬ 
shine  whisky.  Dial.  Eng.,  <1*  Colloq.  or  Slang,  U.  S. 

moon'shin'er  (-sliin'er),  n.  A  person  engaged  in  an  illicit 
trade  at  night,  as  a  smuggler  ;  specif.,  U.  S.,  one  engaged 
in  illicit  distilling.  Slang  or  Colloq. 
moon'shin'ing  (-shin'Ing),  n.  Illicit  distilling.  Slang  or 
Colloq .,  U.  S. 

moon'shin'y  (-T),  a.  1.  Moonlit;  moonshine.  “A  moon- 
shiny  night.”  Addison. 

2  Like,  or  suggestive  of,  moonlight;  visionary;  empty; 
nonsensical. 

Thy  serenely  beautiful  philosophizing,  with  its  soft  moonshmy 
clearness  and  thinness,  ends  in  foul  thick  confusion  !  Carlyle. 
moon'stone'  (-ston').  n.  A  transparent  or  translucent  stone 
of  pearly  or  opaline  luster,  often  exhibiting  a  pale  tint  of 
blue,  green,  or  red  on  a  gray  background.  It  is  used  as  a 
gem,  and  is  commonly  cut  en  cabochon.  Mineralogically 
it  is  a  feldspar,  some  specimens  being  classed  under  ortho- 
clase  (var.  adularia)  and  others  under  the  triclinic  division. 


moon'stnick'  (moon'struk'),  a.  1.  Having  a  mental  or 
physical  affection  or  derangement,  or  a  deterioration,  at¬ 
tributed  to  an  influence  of  the  moon  ;  lunatic;  crazy  ;  also, 
ill ;  sick. 

2.  Of  a  fish,  unsuitable  for  food. 

moon'wort'  (-wflrt'),  n.  a  Any  fern  of  the  genus  Botrych- 
ium,  esp.  B.  lunaria ;  —  so  named  from  the  crescent- 
shaped  segments  of  its  frond,  b  The  satinpod. 
moon'y  (moon'i),  a.  ;  moon'i-er  (-I-er) ;  moon'i-est.  1.  Re¬ 
sembling  a  moon  in  form  ;  esp.,  crescent-shaped  ;  also,  per¬ 
taining  to,  or  resembling,  moonlight. 

Soft  and  pale  as  the  moony  beam.  J  R.  Drake. 

2.  Furnished  with  a  crescent  moon,  as  an  emblem  ;  bearing 
a  crescent,  as  the  Turkish,  or  Ottoman,  troops.  Obs. 

Put  soon  the  miscreant  moony  host 

Before  the  victor  cross  shall  fly.  Fenton. 

3.  Illuminated  by  the  moon  ;  moonlight. 

Encompass’d  by  this  round  and  moony  night.  T  L.  Beddoes. 

4.  Mooning  ;  abstracted.  Colloq.  G.  Eliot. 

6-  Dull,  or  dreamy,  from  drink.  Slang. 

moon  year.  A  lunar  year,  consisting  of  lunar  months, 
containing  sometimes  twelve  and  sometimes  thirteen, 
moor  (moor  ;  in  British  usage  also  mor  ;  201),  n.  [ME. 
mor,  AS.  mor  moor,  morass;  akin  to  D.  moer  moor,  G. 
moor,  and  prob.  to  Goth,  marei  sea,  E.  mere.  See  mere  a 
lake.]  1.  An  extensive  area  of  waste  sandy  ground  overlaid 
with  peat,  and  usually  more  or  less  marshy.  In  popular 
usage  the  word  is  restricted  to  the  European  moors,  in 
which  heather  is  often  the  prevailing  plant;  but  similar 
phytogeographical  areas  occur  in  the  United  States.  Sphag¬ 
num  moss  is  always  characteristic  of  moors,  and.  owing 
to  the  absence  of  nitrates  in  the  soil,  various  carnivorous 
plants  flourish  in  them.  Cf.  heath. 

In  her  girlish  age  she  kept  sheep  on  the  moor.  Carew. 
2  A  game  preserve  consisting  of  moorland.  Eng. 

3.  A  hill.  Dial.  Eng. 

moor  (moor),  v.  t  ;  moored  (moord) ;  moor'ing.  [Prob.  fr. 
D.  marren  to  tie,  fasten,  or  moor  a  ship.  Cf.  mar.]  1.  To 
fix  firmly  ;  to  root ;  secure.  Digby  Plays. 

2.  Naut.  To  fix  or  secure  (a  vessel)  in  a  particular  place 
by  fastening  with  cables  and  anchors  or  with  fastening 
lines  ;  specif.,  to  secure  (a  lessel)  by  putting  two  anchors 
down  in  opposite  directions  from  the  vessel  so  that  her  head 
is  held  on  the  line  between  them  ;  os,  the  vessel  was  moored 
in  the  stream  ;  they  moored  the  boat  to  the  wharf, 
moor,  v.  i.  1.  To  be  secured  by  being  moored. 

On  oozy  ground  his  galleys  moor.  Dry  den. 

2.  To  secure  a  vessel  by  mooring. 

Moor  (moor  ;  in  British  usage  also  mor  ;  201 ),  n.  [F.  More, 
Maure  (cf.  It  &  Sp.  Mor o),  L.  M aunts  a  Moor,  a  Maure¬ 
tanian,  inhabitant  of  Mauretania,  Gr.  MaGpos;  cf.  paipo* 
black,  dark.  Cf.  morris  the  dance.]  1  A  native  of  Mo¬ 
rocco,  or  neighboring  North  African  states,  of  Arab  or  Ber¬ 
ber  blood  or  of  a  mixture  of  the  two. 

2.  A  Mohammedan  of  one  of  the  native  North  African  races 
or  of  the  immigrant  Arabs  settled  in  Nortli  Africa;  esp., 
one  of  the  Saracenic  invaders  of  Spain  or  their  descendants. 

3.  In  southern  India,  a  Mohammedan.  Obso/es. 
moor'ball'  (-b61'),  n.  A  globular  filamentous  mass  often 

found  at  the  bottom  of  lakes  and  ponds.  It  consists  of  fil¬ 
aments  of  a  confervoid  alga  ( Cladophora  segagropila). 
moor'ber-ry  (-b£r-T),  n.  ;  pi.  -ries  (-Tz).  a  Any  plant  of 
the  genus  1  accimum,  esp.  the  bog  bilberry  (  V.  uliginosum). 
b  The  small  cranberry.  See  cranberry,  2. 
moor  cock-  The  male  of  the  moor  fowl, 
moor  fowl.  The  red  grouse  (Lagopus  scoticus). 
moor  grass  a  =  heather  grass,  b  Bog  asphodel,  c  The 
European  mountain  grass  Molinia  ccemlea.  d  The  sundew, 
moor  hen  a  The  female  of  the  moor  fowl,  b  A  gallinule. 
esp.  the  common  European  species,  c  An  Australian  rail 
( Tribonyx  ventralis). 

moor'ing,  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  of  MOOR.  Esp. :  rb.  n.,  usually^/, 
a  That  which  serves  to  confine  a  vessel  to  a  place,  as 
anchors, cables,  bridles,  mooring  buoys,  fastening  lines,  etc. 

My  moorings  to  the  past  snap  one  by  one.  Lowell. 
b  pi.  Hence,  the  place  or  position  of  a  vessel  so  confined. 

And  the  tossed  hark  in  moorings  swings.  Moore. 

mooring  bridle,  Naut.,  a  short  chain  or  rope  attached  to 
permanent  moorings,  which  is  picked  up  by  a  vessel  in 
mooring.  —  m.  chocks,  Naut.,  blocks  of  hard  wood  or  metal 
with  grooves  to  hold  the  mooring  lines  of  a  vessel.  They 
were  formerly  inserted  in  portholes.  —  m.  dog,  Naut.,  any 
of  a  number  of  heavy  iron  bars  on  the  side  of  a  vessel  near 
the  water  line  to  which  to  secure  fasts  when  the  mooring 
chocks  will  not  accommodate  them.  —  m.  shackle.  Naut. 
=  mooring  swivel.  —  m.  swivel,  Naut.,  a  swivel  used  to  join 
the  two  chain  cables  of  a  moored  ship  near  the  bow,  so 
as  to  keep  the  hawse  clear. 

moor'ish,  a.  [From  moor  heath.]  Of  or  pert,  to  a  moor  or 
moorlands  ;  having  the  characteristics  of,  or  resembling, 
a  moor;  marshy;  swampy.  li  Moorish  fens.”  Thomson. 
Moor'ish,  a.  [See  Moor  ;  cf.  morris  the  dance,  Moresque.] 

1.  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  in  the  style  of,  the  Moors. 

2.  Mohammedan.  Colloq .,  India. 

Moorish  arch,  the  horseshoe  arch.  See  arch,  Illust.  (4).— 
M.  architecture,  the  style  developed  by  the  Moors  in  the 
later  Middle  Ages,  as  in  North  Africa  and  Spain.  See  Sar¬ 
acenic  architecture,  and  Alhambra,  Illust.  —  M.  idol,  a 
brightly  colored  fish  ( Zand  us  canescens )  of  the  middle 


moon 'lighting,  a.  1.  Action  of 
the  Irish  moonlighters. 

2  MooiiBhining.  U.  S. 

3.  Torpedoing  of  oil  wells  by 
moonlight  to  evade  a  certain 
patent  right-  Local ,  U.  S. 
moon'like,  a.  See  -like.  — 
moon'like-neBS.  n. 
moon  lily  The  moonflower 
( I /mi iiwa) 

moon'ling.  n.  A  simpleton  ;  a 
lunatic.  Obs. 

moon'-loved  <-lfivd'  ;  Ifiv'Pd), 
a.  Loved  bv  the  moon.  Poetic. 
moon'mad,;ne88,  n.  Lunacy.  R 
moon 'man.  u.  1.  A  gipsy;'  also, 
a  night  robber.  Obs. 

2.  One  who  lives  in  the  moon  ; 
the  man  in  the  moon, 
moon  month  A  lunsr  month, 
moon'r&k  er (rak'fn.  n  1.  Dial. 
Eng.  a  A  very  stupid  or  foolish 
person  :  a  woolgathering  per 
son  ;  —  n  term  said  to  have  arisen 
from  a  story  of  rustics  mistak¬ 
ing  the  moon’s  reflection  in  wa- 
ter  tor  a  cheese  and  attempting 
to  rnke  it  out.  b  A  smuggler 
2.  Naut.  =  MOONS  All. 
moon 'rak  ing  (-rak'Tng),  n. 
Woolgathering.  Dial.  Eng.  — 
a.  Absent-minded.  Dial.  Eng. 


moon'seed  fam'i  ly.  Bot.  The 
family  Menit,permaceaj. 
moon 'shade  ,  n.  1.  A  shade  for 
protecting  the  complexion  from 
the  moonlight.  [Oj/  E.  D. I 
2.  A  circular  lamp  shade.  | 
moon'shee  (moon'she),  n. 
[Mind,  niunshi,  fr.  Ar  minis  hi.} 
A  writer  or  secretary  ;  an  inter¬ 
preter  ;  esp.,  a  native  teacher  of 
anguagcR.  Anglo- hut. 
moon'-shoered'  (-sherd'),  a. 
Naut.  Having  very  high  fore 
ami  after  upper  works;— said 
of  a  ship  Rare. 
moon'sick',  a.  Lunatic.  Obs. 
moon'sif  Var.  of  munsif 
moonsoon  +  monsoon. 
moon'strick'en.  a.  Moonstruck, 
moon  trefoil.  The  tree  medic, 
raoop  Yur.  of  moUI*.  Scot. 
moor  ^  m oh uk. 
moor  (moor).  Var.  of  more. 
Obs.  or  Din).  Eng.  [ns  a  ship.  I 
moor,  n.  Naut.  Act  of  mooring.  I 
moor  i  moor  ;  mor),  v  i.  Sf  t.  To 
void  bloody  urine  ;  to  affect 
with  a  disease  causing  this;  — 
said  of  cattle  Dial  Eng. 
moor'age  (-itj),  ».  Act  ot  moor¬ 
ing  or  a  place  for  mooring;  also, 
a  charge  for  mooring. 


moor'band',  n  A  retentive 
clayey  layer  or  subsoil  underly¬ 
ing  some*  moors  ;  also,  the  dark 
ferruginous  layer  often 
deposited  upon  this,  which  in 
terferes  with  drainage.  Scot.  Sf 
Dial.  Eng. 

moor  bird.  The  red  grouse, 
moor  blackbird  The  ring  ouzel. 
Local.  Eng.  Sf  Scat. 
moor'burn n.  Theburningof 
the  heather  or  grass  on  a  moor  ; 
hence,  an  outbreak  of  ill  temper; 
an  angry  quarrel.  Scot.  Sf  Dial. 
Eng.  (rier.  Hr  it.  I 

moor  buzzard.  The  marsh  har-l 
moor  coal  A  friable  variety  of 
lignite. 

moor  coot  =  moor  hf.n  b 
moord  Moored.  Ref.  S/i 
moor  dance  The  morris  dance, 
moore-  ^  moor 
Moor'er-v.  //.  A  district  or 
quarter  filled  with  Moors.  Obs. 
Moor'ess  n.  A  Moorish  woman. 
Moore  vacuum  tube  Elec.  A 
commercialized  form  of  Geiss- 
ler  tube  for  lighting  purposes, 
invented  hv  I).  McFarlane 
Moore,  in  which  the  increasing 
rarefaction  of  the  tube  (caused 
by  the  current)  is  automatically 


compensated  by  a  regulating 
valve  consisting  essentially  of 
a  mercury-covered  carbon  plug 
exposed  to  air.  nitrogen,  or  other 
gas  -  Moore  light,  etc. 
moor  evil.  Dysentery  in  sheep 
and  cattle,  attributed  to  lying 
on  cold  moors.  Scot  SfDial.  'Eng. 
moor  frog.  The  edible  frog 
(liana  esculenbat)  of  England, 
moor'ga  (moor'gd).  Yur.  of 
moorva 

moor  gallop.  A  sudden  squall 
moving  across  the  moors.  Dial. 
Eng 

moor  game  The  moor  fowl, 
moor  ga'vee.  moor-gah'vee 
(moor-gii've), =  moorva. 
moor  harrier.  The  marsh  har¬ 
rier.  [Local,  Eng. \ 

moor  hawk.  The  marsh  harrier.  | 
moor  ill.  Moor  evil.  Scot.  Sf 
Dial.  Eng. 

moor'ish.  Dial  Eng.  var.  of 
morki'h.  Tmarshy.l 

moor'ish  ly.  adr.  of  moorish, | 
moor'ish-ness,  n.  See  -ness  ; 
moorish,  marshy. 

Moor 'ism.  «.  1.  Anything 

characteristic  of  the  Moors,  as 
religion  or  conduct. 

2.  Moors  collectively.  Obs. 


food,  fob t ;  out,  oil ;  chair  ;  go  ;  sing,  ii}k  ;  4ben,  thin;  nature,  verdure  (250) ;  K=rch  in  G.  ich,  acli  (144) ;  boN  ;  yet ;  zh  —  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Guide. 
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with  shagreenlike  scaleB,  an  elongate  snout, high  dorsal  and 
anal  fins,  and  in  the  adult  two  bony  horns  over  the  eye. 
moor 'land  (moor'Khid),  n.  [AS  .morland.]  Land  consisting 
of  a  moor  or  moors.  —  moor'land-er  (-lan-der),  n. 
moo'ruk  (moo'rBk),  n.  [Native  name.]  A  cassowary 
ICasuarius  bennetti)  found  on  the  island  of  New  Britain. 
It  is  smaller  and  has  stouter  legs  than  the  common  casso¬ 
wary.  The  neck  and  breast  are  black,  the  back  is  rufous 
mixed  with  black,  and  the  naked  skin  of  the  neck  is  blue. 
It  has  a  flattened  plate  instead  of  a  casque  on  the  head, 
moor'wort'  (moor'wfirt/),  n.  A  small  ericaceous  shrub 
( Andromeda  poli folia)  found  in  moors  and  sphagnum  bogs 
throughout  the  colder  parts  of  the  north  temperate  zone. 
It  has  narrow  leaves  and  small  white  bell-shaped  flowers, 
moor'y  (-1),  a.  [AS.  morig.']  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  of  the 
nature  of,  moors  ;  marshy  ;  fenny  ;  boggy  ;  moorish, 
moose  (mobs),  n.  [A  native  Indian  name  ;  Algonquian 
moiis ,  mos ,  moos, 
he  eats  oif .  ]  a  A 
large  mammal  of 
the  deer  family 
(Alces  ameri- 
canus ),  inhab¬ 
iting  forested 
parts  of  Can¬ 
ada  and  the 
northeastern 
United  States. 

It  is  very  closely 
allied  to  the  European 
elk,  but  slightly  larger, 
standing  about  seven  feet 
high  at  the  somewhat 
humped  shoulders  and 
often  weighing  over  1,000 
pounds.  The  form  is  un¬ 
gainly,  the  legs  very  long, 
the  tail  extremely  short, 
and  the  head  large  with  a 
thick  overhanging  snout 
and  broadly  palmated  ant-  _ 
lers  furnished  with  many  — ' 
points.  A  small  bag  or 
pouch  of  hairy  skin  called 
the  “  bell  ”  depends  from 
the  neck.  A  variety  found  in  Alaska  (A.  gigas)  is  the 
largest  existing  member  of  the  deer  family.  See  elk. 
b  The  European  elk. 

moot  (moot),  n.  [AS.  mOt  (in  comp.),  gemot ,  a  meeting; 
akin  to  Icel.  mot,  MHG.  muoz.  Cf.  meet  to  come  together.] 

1.  Meeting  ;  encounter.  Obs.  Oxf.  E.  D. 

2.  Eng.  Hist.  A  meeting  for  discussion  and  deliberation; 
esp.,  a  meeting  of  the  freemen,  or  their  representatives,  of 
a  village,  town,  hundred,  shire,  or  in  Anglo-Saxon  times 
the  kingdom,  for  the  discussion  and  settlement  of  matters 
of  common  interest,  and  exercising  political,  administra¬ 
tive,  and  judicial  powers;  a  gemot  (which  see).  The  term 
moot  was  applied  to  any  assembly  met  to  administer  jus¬ 
tice  or  for  administrative  purposes,  from  the  highest  to 
the  lowest.  Cf.  hundred,  2,  folkmoot,  witenagemot. 

3.  The  place  where  such  a  meeting  is  held. 

4.  A  plea  or  an  action  at  law  ;  litigation.  Obs. 

6.  A  discussion,  debate,  or  argument ;  esp.,  a  discussion  of 
fictitious  causes  by  way  of  practice. 

moot,  t'.  t. ;  moot'ed  ;  moot'ing.  [ME.  moten,  molten,  AS. 
mbtian  to  meet  or  assemble  for  conversation,  to  discuss, 
dispute,  fr.  mot,  gemot,  a  meeting,  an  assembly.  See  moot, 
m.]  1.  To  speak  ;  utter.  Obs.  Scot. 

2.  To  argue  for  and  against;  to  debate;  to  discuss;  to 
propose,  or  bring  up,  for  discussion. 

A  problem  which  hardly  lias  been  mentioned,  much  less 
mooted,  in  this  country  Sir  W.  Hamilton. 

3.  Specif. :  To  discuss  by  way  of  exercise  ;  to  argue  for 
practice  ;  to  propound  and  discuss  in  a  mock  court. 

First  a  case  is  appointed  to  be  mooted  by  certain  young  men, 
containing  some  doubtlul  controversy.  Sir  T.  EAyot 

moot  (moot),  v.  i.  1.  To  argue  ;  plead  ;  discuss.  Obs. 

2.  To  argue  or  plead  in  a  supposed  case. 

There  is  a  difference  between  mooting  and  pleading  ;  between 
fencing  and  fighting.  B.  Jonsun. 

3.  To  tell ;  speak  ;  also,  to  complain.  Obs.  Scot. 
moot,  a.  Subjected  or  subject  to  argument  or  discussion  ; 

debated  or  debatable ;  as,  a  moot  case  or  question, 
moo'tchio  wood  (moo'chi).  [Tamil  m&c/n  meram,  the 
name  of  the  tree.]  The  soft  light-colored  wood  of  an  East 
Indian  coral  tree  ( Enjthrina  indica),  used  in  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  fancy  articles.  


Moose  a 


moot  court.  A  mock  court,  such  as  is  held  by  students  of 
law  for  practicing  the  conduct  of  hypothetical  law  cases, 
mop  (m5p),  n.  [ME.;  orig.  uncert.J  1.  A  fool.  Obs. 

2  A  young  creature  or  person  ;  a  baby  ;  child  ;  girl ;  rag 
doll ;  a  young  fish.  Obs.  or  B. 

3.  [Cf.  ME.  mop  rag  doll,  fool;  peril,  confused  with  2d 
mop;  but  cf.  mope.]  A  made-up  face;  a  pout;  grimace. 
“  What  mops  and  mowes  it  makes  !  ”  •/.  Fletcher . 

mop,  n.  [Cf.  L.  mappa  napkin  (see  map,  napkin).]  1.  An 
implement  for  washing  floors,  or  the  like,  made  of  a 
piece  of  cloth,  or  a  collection  of  thrums,  or  coarse  yarn, 
fastened  to  a  handle ;  also,  a  smaller  similar  implement 
used  in  washing  dishes,  etc. 

2.  [Perh.  because  servant  girls  brought  their  mops  with 
them.]  A  “statute”  fair  for  hiring  servants  and  farm 
laborers.  Dial .  Eng. 

3.  Something  resembling  or  likened  to  a  mop,  as  a  sort  of 
dredge  for  collecting  starfish,  a  tangled  mass  of  hair,  etc. 

4.  A  tuft  of  grass.  Dial.  Eng. 

6.  Metal  Working,  a  A  tangled  boss  of  fine  wire  fixed  to 
a  handle  and  used  as  a  support  for  small  articles  when  sol¬ 
dering  with  the  blowpipe,  b  A  polishing  device  used  in 
the  lathe,  consisting  of  a  number  of  disks  of  calico  or  the 
like  mounted  on  a  spindle  and  charged  with  rouge.  It  be¬ 
comes  practically  rigid  when  rotated  rapidly, 
mop,  v.  t.  ;  mopped  (mopt) ;  mop'ping.  To  use  a  mop  on  ; 
to  rub  or  wipe  with  or  as  with  a  mop ;  as,  to  mop  a  floor  ; 
to  mop  one’s  face ;  also,  to  take  up  or  out  of  the  way,  as 
water,  with  a  mop ;  —  often  with  up  ;  as,  to  mop  up  blood, 
mope  (mop),  v.  i. ;  moped  (mopt) ;  mop'ing  (mop'Tng). 
[Orig.  uncert. ;  cf.  Dan.  maabe  to  mope,  or  D.  moppen  to 
pout,  G.  muffen  to  sulk.]  1.  To  go  or  act  abstractedly, 
bewilderedly,  or  aimlessly.  Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 

2.  To  be  dull  and  spiritless  ;  to  give  way  to  dejection  or  apa¬ 
thy,  esp.  of  a  weak  kind.  “Moping  melancholy.”  Milton. 
mope,  v.  i.  To  make  spiritless,  stupid,  or  dejected. 

You  will  be  getting  moped  to  death.  Hughes • 

mope,  n.  1.  [Cf.  1st  mop.]  A  fool ;  a  mop.  Obs. 

2.  A  dull,  spiritless  person.  Burton. 

3.  pi.  Low  spirits  ;  dumps. 

mop  head  1.  The  end  of  a  mop,  to  which  the  thrums  or 
rags  are  fastened. 

2  A  head  with  a  mop  of  hair  on  it.  Colloq. 

The  fops  at  your  end  of  the  town,  with  mop  heads  and  empty 
skulls  #  Sheridan. 

3.  A  person  with  a  shaggy  unkempt  head  of  hair.  Colloq. 

4.  A  clamp  for  holding  the  thrums  or  rags  of  a  mop.  U.  S. 
mop'pet  (m5p'5t;  -Tt ;  151),  n.  [Dim.  of  mop  a  fool,  a 

baby,  or  mop  a  grimace.]  1.  A  baby  ;  child  ;  also,  darling. 

2.  A  rag  doll ;  a  doll ;  also,  a  doll-like,  frivolous  woman. 

3.  A  long-haired  pet  dog. 

4.  A  grimace. 

Mop'sus  (mbp'sws),  n.  [L.,  fr.  Gr.  Mo//o<?.]  Gr.  Myth. 
a  A  seer,  one  of  the  Lapith*.  He  took  part  in  the  battle 
of  the  Centaurs  and  Lapithae,  the  Cal/donian  boar  hunt, 
and  the  Argonautic  expedition.  After  his  death,  caused 
by  a  snake  bite,  he  came  to  be  worshiped  as  an  oracular 
hero,  b  A  seer,  the  son  of  Apollo  and  Manto,  daughter 
of  Tiresias.  He  defeated  Calclias  in  a  prophecy  contest. 
He  and  Amphilochus  slew  each  other  in  combat, 
mo-quette'  (mo-kgt'),  n.  [F.]  A  kind  of  carpet  or  uphol¬ 
stery  fabric  having  a  velvety  pile  made  by  fastening  tufts 
of  soft  woolen  yarn  on  a  firm  groundwork  of  jute,  cotton, 
or  the  like.  It  is  made  by  hand  at  Ntmes.  France,  and 
machine-made  in  imitation  elsewhere.  Cf.  Axminster  b. 
mo'ra  (mo'ra ;  201),  n. ;  pi.  L.  mor^e  (-re),  E.  moras  (-raz). 
[L.]  1.  Rom.  A:  Civil  Law.  Delay  ;  esp.,  culpable  delay ; 

postponement ;  default. 

2.  Pros.  The  unit  of  meter,  a  common  short  syllable ;  a 
“  time  ;  ”  —  represented  by  «  or  by  the  eighth  note  ( J* ). 
mo'ra  (mo'rd),  ??.  [Tupi  moira,  muira.~\  a  A  caesalpinia- 
ceous  tree  of  Guiana  and  Trinidad  ( Dimorphaiulra  excrlsa) ; 
also,  its  tough,  chestnut-brown  wood,  used  in  shipbuilding 
and  making  furniture,  b  The  fustic  tree.  Porto  Rico. 
Wlo-ra'ce-se  (mo-ra'se-e),  n.  pi.  [NL.  See  Morus.]  Bot. 
A  family  of  trees  or  shrubs  (order  Urticales),  having  a 
milky  juice  and  small  diclinous  apetalous  flowers  with  a 
1-celled  ovary.  There  are  about  55  genera  and  over  900 
species,  of  w  ide  distribution,  nearly  600  being  comprised 
in  the  single  genus  Ficus.  The  family  also  includes  the 
important  genera  Morus  (the  mulberry).  Cannabis  (the 
hemp),  Artocarpus  (the  breadfruit),  Brosimum  (the  bread- 
nut).  etc.  —  mo  ra'ceous  (-alms),  a. 

Mo  rSB'a  (mo-re'd),  n.  [NL.,  prob.  after  Johannes  Moraeus, 
father-in-law  of  Linnaeus.]  Bot.  A  rather  large  genus  of 
bulbous  or  tuberous  iridaceous  plants,  with  a  divided  peri¬ 


anth  and  petaloid  style  branches.  The  species  are  natives 
of  South  Africa  and  Australia.  The  bulbs  of  some  are  edi¬ 
ble  ;  a  few  are  cultivated.  Also  [7.  c. J,  a  plant  of  this  genus, 
mo  raine'  (mo-raii')t  n.  [F.  ;  cf.  Pr.  mourrcno ;  orig.  un¬ 
cert.]  Geol.  An  accumulation  of  earth,  stones,  etc.,  car¬ 
ried  and  finally  deposited  by  a  glacier.  A  moraine  formed 
at  the  extremity  of  a  glacier  is  called  a  terminal  moraine  ; 
at  the  side,  a  lateral  moraine ;  beneath  the  ice  but  back 
from  its  end  or  edge,  a  ground  moraine  or  moraine  pro- 
fonde.  Medial  moraines,  or  those  on  the  middle  of  the 
glacier  parallel  to  its  sides,  are  often  formed  by  the  union 
of  the  lateral  moraines  when  two  glaciers  coalesce.  —  mo 
rain'al  (mo-ran'dl),  mo-rain'ic  (-Tk),  a. 
mor'al  (m5r'dl),  a.  [F.,  fr.  L.  moralis,  fr.  mos ,  moris , 
manner,  custom,  habit,  way  of  life,  conduct.]  1.  Char¬ 
acterized  by  practical  excellence,  or  springing  from,  or 
pertaining  to,  man’s  natural  sense  of  what  i9  right  and 
proper;  —  chiefly  in  the  phrase  moral  virtue,  which,  in 
the  medieval  doctrine,  derived  from  Aristotle’s,  is  distin¬ 
guished  from  intellectual  virtue.  See  virtue. 

Moral  virtue,  grounded  upon  truth.  Chaucer. 

2.  Of  or  pertaining  to  morals  ;  designating,  or  relating  to, 
the  science  or  philosophy  of  conduct  ;  hence,  relating  to, 
or  regarded  with  respect  to,  the  qualities  and  considera¬ 
tions  with  which  morals  deal,  as  questions  of  right  and 
wrong  or  virtue  and  vice ;  also,  discriminating  right  and 
wrong;  as,  the  moral  sense;  —  distinguished  from  non- 
moral  or  unmoral. 

Nay  !  lat  him  telle  us  of  no  ribaudye  ; 

Tel  us  som  moral  tlung,  that  we  may  lere 

Some  wit.  Chaucer. 

Keep  at  the  least  within  the  conipaBS  of  moral  actions,  which 
have  in  them  vice  or  virtue.  Hooker. 

She  had  wandered  .  .  •  in  a  moral  wilderness  Hawthorne. 

3.  Established  by  moral  science,  or  springing  from  or 
expressing  the  truths  with  which  it  is  concerned;  as, 
moral  law,  obligation,  necessity,  etc.;  moral  good  or  evil. 

4.  Conforming  to,  or  embodying,  righteous  or  just  con¬ 
duct,  or  the  dictates  of  the  moral  sense  ;  virtuous  ;  just ; 
as,  a  moral  life  ;  moral  conduct ;  —  distinguished  from 
immoral,  and  sometimes,  in  reference  to  merely  social 
righteousness,  from  religious.  Specif.,  Hegelianism,  re¬ 
lating  to  virtuous  conduct  or  natural  excellence  as  dis¬ 
tinguished  from  civic  or  legal  righteousness. 

The  wiser  and  more  moral  part  of  mankind  Sir  M  Hale 

5.  Capable  of  right  and  wrong  action  or  of  being  governed 
by  a  sense  of  right ;  subject  to  the  law  of  duty. 

A  moral  agent  is  a  being  capable  of  those  actions  that  have  a 
moral  quality,  and  which  can  properly  he  denominated  good  or 
evil  in  a  moral  sense  J.  Edwards 

6.  Acting  upon  or  through  one’s  moral  nature  or  sense 
of  right,  or  suited  to  act  in  such  a  manner  ;  as,  moral  ar¬ 
guments  ;  moral  considerations  ;  — sometimes  opposed  to 
materia l  and  physical  ;  as,  moral  pressure  or  support. 

7.  Supported  by  reason  or  probability  ;  practically  suffi¬ 
cient  ;  —  opposed  to  legal  or  demonstrable  ;  as,  moral  evi¬ 
dence.  Cf.  moral  certainty. 

8.  Virtual ;  tantamount  to.  Cf.  moral  victory. 

9.  Pert. to  mind  ;  specif.,  pert,  to  the  volitional  or  conative 
nature  as  distinguished  from  the  intellectual.  Cf.  def.  1. 

10.  Serving  to  teach  or  convey  a  moral ;  as,  a  moral 
lesson  ;  moral  tales. 

11.  Moralizing.  “  O  moral  Gower.”  Chaucer. 

Syn.  —  Moral,  ethical.  Moral  may  refer  to  either  the 
science  or  the  practice  of  right  conduct ;  ethical  com¬ 
monly  suggests  the  science  only;  as,  moral  (or  ethical) 
principles,  an  ethical  (or  moral)  system  ;  a  moral  (not 
ethical)  agent,  action,  man  ;  cf.  the  moral  law. 

moral  atonement.  Theol.  See  atonement,  2  C-  —  m.  certainty, 
a  very  high  degree  of  probability,  although  not  demonstra¬ 
ble  as  a  certainty  ;  a  probability  of  so  high  a  degree  that 
it  can  be  confidently  acted  upon  in  the  affairs  of  life  ;  as, 
there  is  a  moral  certainty  of  his  guilt.  —  m.  defeat,  a  victory 
which  is  a  virtual  defeat  in  its  effects.  —  m.  expectation  of  a 
small  gain,  the  moral  value  of  the  gain  multiplied  by  its 
probability.  —  m.  faculty,  the  faculty,  or  power,  of  moral 
judgment  and  feeling.  —  m.  hazard'.  Fire  Insurance,  the 
hazard  arising  from  the  uncertainty  of  the  honesty  of  the 
insured,  as  from  the  risk  that  he  may  intentionally  burn 
his  insured  property.  — m.  insanity.  Laic,  commonly,  such 
an  abnormal  condition  as  is  characterized  by  incapac¬ 
ity  to  distinguish  between  right  and  wrong;  in  some  iuris- 
dictions,  incapacity  to  resist  the  doing  of  immoral  acts 
whether  or  not  known  to  be  wrong.  See  insanity.  —  m. 
inspiration.  Theol.  See  inspiration,  2.  —  m.  law.  See  law. 
3,  7.  —  m.  liberty,  that  liberty  of  choice  wfhich  is  essential 
to  moral  responsibility.  —  m.  necessity.  See  necessity.— 
m.  philosophy,  morals  ;  ethics.  —  m.  play,  a  morality.  Obs. 
—  m.  science,  morals.  —  m.  sense,  the  feeling  of  the  rightness 
or  w  rongness  of  an  action  or  the  power  of  having  such 


Moor'man,  n. ;  pi  men.  a  A 
Moor  Ohs.  or  R.  bln  Ceylon,  a 
Mohammedan  of  mixed  Arab 
and  Indian  blood. 

Moor  monkey  A  black  ma¬ 
caque  of  Celebes  ( Macaca  mau- 
ra). 

moor  myrtle.  Sweet  gale, 
moorn  (dial,  moorn).  Obs  or 
dial.  Eng.  var.  of  mourn 
moor  palm,  moor  silk.  Dial. 
Eng.  a  Any  ot  various  6edges 
(C'arex)  or  cotton  grasses  ( Erio- 
phorum)  found  on  moorB  ;  also, 
their  tiower  head,  b  The  cat¬ 
kin  of  the  willow  Sahx  aunta. 
moor 'pan  ,n.  [Cf.  hardpan. 

=  MOORBAND.  [NcoL' 

moor  pout  A  young  grouse, 
moors,  (i  V  n.  [Cf  I).  Moorsch 
Moorish,  E.  Moon,  Moorish.] 
Designating  the  Urdu  or  Hin¬ 
dustani  language.  Oka. 
moor’s  head,  or  moor  head.  Ohs. 
*  [Usually  cap.)  A  representa¬ 
tion  of  the  hean  of  a  Moor,  in 
Her.  usually  depicted  in  profile, 
couped  at  tne  neck,  and  with  a 
wreath  above,  and  a  pearl  pen¬ 
dant  in,  the  ear,  unless  otherwise 
specified  in  the  blazon,  b  Any 
of  various  things  suggestive  ot, 
or  likened  to,  a  Moor’s  head, 
as  a  kind  of  globoid  still  head 
with  a  beak,  nose,  or  pipe  for 
connecting  with  the  receiver,  or 
a  small  still  having  such  a  head, 
c  The  head  of  a  horse  when 
darker  than  the  rest  of  the  ani¬ 
mal’s  body,  esp.  if  black, 
moor" -sick7,  a.  Affected  with 
moor  evil.  Dial.  Eng. 
moor  sickness  Moor  evil-  Dial 
Eng. 


moors'man  (mfiorz'mrtn ),  w. 
One  who  dwells  on  or  frequents 
moors. 

moor'snipe',  n.  The  common 
snipe-  (Jhs  Scot.  [ Eng. I 

moor'stone  , «.  Granite  Dud.  | 
moor'tet  ter,  n.  a  Stonechat. 
b  Meadow  pipit.  See  pipit. 
moor  tit.  moor  titling,  a  The 
European  stonechat  (Pratincola 
rubicola).  b  The  European  pip¬ 
it  ( A  n  th  us  p  ra  tennis ). 
moor'va  (moor'vd),  n.  [Sin¬ 
ghalese  wi «/•>•«.]  One  of  the 
bowstring  hemps  ( Sanserieria 
roxburghiana)  :  also,  its  strong, 
silky  fiber.  See  bowstring 
hemp.  India. 

moor  whin.  A  low  prickly  fa- 
baceous  shrub  ( Genista  nnylica) 
common  in  western  Europe, 
moor'y  (mdor'T),  n.  [Malay 
niurt  moire  cloth.]  A  kind  of 
blue  cloth_niade  in  India 
moose  (moos),  n.  [D  moes.  1  A 
pottage  of  vegetables  or  herns, 
moose'ber-ry.  n.  The  hobble- 
hush  or  its  fruit-  U.  S. 
moose  bird.  The  Canada  jay 
moose  bush.  =  moose  berry. 
moose  call.  A  piece  of  birch 
hark  rolled  like  a  horn  and  used 
by  hunters  in  calling  moose, 
moose  deer.  The  moose.  [  U.  S  I 
l  mooBe  elm  The  slippery  elm.| 
moose  fly.  A  rusty  black  biting 
fly  ( Hsematobia  aids)  of  the 
northern  United  States  and 
Cnnoda. 

moosel.  moosle  +  muzzle. 
moose  maple  The  mountain 
maple.  If.  S. 

moose 'wood  ,  n  a  The  striped 
maple.  b=  leatherwood all). 


moose  yard.  A  locality  where 
moose,  in  winter,  herd  together 
in  a  forest  to  feed  and  for  mutual 
protection 

Mo’O-si'&s  ( mS'o-sT'dsi.Mo-os'- 
sl-as  ( mO-fls'T-rts).  Bib. 
MooBllm.  +  Moslem. 
moossin.  monsoon. 
moost.  +  most.  must. 
moost'ed  Vnr.  of  musted.  Scot. 
moot  +  mote,  a  particle ; 
mote,  may. 

moot  (m<55t),  n.  Shipbuilding 
Obs.  or  R  a  A  ring  gauge  used 
in  shaping  treenails  b  The  di¬ 
ameter  to  which  a  treenail  is  to 
he  gauged,  c  A  piece  of  hard 
wood,  hooped  with  iron  at  the 
ends,  used  in  block  making 
moot.  r.  t.  Shipbuilding.  To 
gauge  (a  treenail)  to  the  correct 
size  with  a  moot.  Obs.  or  R. 
moot,  v.t.  To  root,  dig,  or  grub; 
—  often  with  up.  Dial  Eng. 
moot'a-ble  (-d-b’l).a.  See -able 
mootch  *J*  mouch,  skulk, 
moote  «f*  moat,  moot,  mote. 
particle-  [argues,  or  disputes.  I 
moot'er,  n.  One  who  moots,! 
moot'er  (moot'5r),  n.  Ship¬ 
building.  One  who  moots  tree¬ 
nails:  also,  a  treenail,  bolt,  or 
spike.  Obs  or  R. 
moo'ter  (moo't?r).  Obs.  or  Scot. 
A  dial.  Eng.  var.  of  multure. 
moothiScot  mftth),a.  |Cf .  Icel. 
mo&a  condensed  vapor  from  the 
breath  ]  Damp  and  wet;  foggy; 
misty.  Scot.  Sr  Dial.  Eng. 
mooth  (mdotli).  Scot.  &  dial. 
Eng.  var.  of  MOUTH, 
moot  hall.  A  hall  where  a 
moot  is  held. 


moot'-hill'.  n.  A.-S.  Hist.  A 
lull  where  a  moot  was  held 
moot  house.  [AS.  mothiis .]  = 
moot  hall.  Obs 
moot'ing.  p./>»\  Sr  rb.  n  of  moot. 
Esp.,  Obs.  Scot.’  rb.  n  A  gather¬ 
ing  ;  meeting  ;  moot, 
moot'man.  «  :  pi.  -men.  One 
who  argued  moot  caseB  in  the 
Inns  of  Court.  Eng. 
moot '-stow',  n  [AS  motstow .] 
A.-S.  Hist.  The  place  where  a 
moot  was  held. 

mootsuddv.  Var.  of  mut.suddy. 
moot-war  lee(moot-w5l'e).  Var. 

of  MUTAWAI.LI. 

moot'wor  thy,  a.  ^4.-5  Law. 
Competent  to  attend  as  a  mem 
her  of  a  moot ;  free, 
moove  move.  [See  coin  I 
moo-zoo'na.  Var.  of  muzoon  a.| 
mop.  /  1.  1.  To  drink  ^usu¬ 
ally  with  up.  Dad.  Eng. 

2  To  wrap  or  muffle  up  (the 
head),  as  with  a  scarf  :  to  wrap 
up  the  head  of;  blindfold;  fig., 
to  hoodwink  Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 
mop,  ?’  i.  [Cf.  more,  i\]  1.  To 
make  a  wry  mouth. 

2.  To  behave  affectedly;  to 
fidget  about.  Dial.  Eng. 

M.  0  P.  Abbr.  Mother  of  pearl, 
mop'board',  n.  =  baseboard. 
U.  S. 

mope '-eyed',  a.  Shortsighted  ; 
purblind  ;  6tupid.  Obs. 
mope'ful,  a.  Mopish  ;  dull. 
Obs  or  R  [  pork  I 

mope'hawk'.  Var.  of  more-| 
mop'er  (m5p'5r),  n.  One  who 
mopes 

mop'-head'ed,  a.  Having  a  mop 
head,  or  shaggy  unkempt  head 
of  hair. 


mophs  (mOfs),  n.  pi.  =  mor- 

I’ II I  HITES. 

moph'ty.  +  mufti- 
mop'ing  (mop'tng),/)  pr.  Sr  vb. 
n  of  moi»e.  -  mop'ing-ly,  adv. 
mop'ish,  a.  Foolish  ;  confused 

Of  $ 

mop'ish  (mSp'Tsh),  a  Given 
to.  or  characterized  by,  moping. 

—  mop'ish  ly,  ad v.  —  mop'ish- 
nes8.  n. 

mop'la,  mop'lah  (mOp'ld),  n 
[Malayalam  mappila  1  One  of 
a  class  op  caste  of  Moslems, 
traders  and  agriculturists,  chief¬ 
ly  of  Malabar.  [MOKEPORK.I 
mo'poke  (mO'pOk'j.  Var.  of  | 
mop'pet,  n.  A  mop  or  sponge, 
as  one  used  for  cleaning  a  can¬ 
non.  Obs.  [fool  I 

mop'pis.  Ohs.  pi  of  mop,  a| 
mop'py.  a  1  Like  a  mop. 

2  Drunk.  Slang 
mops.  n.  [Cf  mop  a  rag  doll.] 
A  girl;  —  used  in  endearment  or 
playfulness  Obs. 
mops  ( mftps).  n  [G.;cf.  D.  mops, 
mop.  Cf.  1st  mop.]  Apugdog. 
Mop'sa  (mfip'sa).  «.  1.  In  Sid¬ 
ney’s  “Arcadia,”  an  ungainly 
country  wench,  to  whom  Musi- 
dorus,  disguised  as  a  shepherd, 
ostensibly  pays  court  in  the 
presence  of  the  princess  Pamela, 
whose  beauties  lie  describes  in 
incongruous  praises  of  Mopsa. 
2.  In  Shakespeare’s  “  The  Win¬ 
ter’s  Tale.”  a  shepherdess, 
mop'sey.  Var.  of  mopsy. 
mop'si-cal.  a.  [Cf.  dial,  mopse 
to  mope.  I  Mope-eyed.  Obs. 
mop'stick',  n.  The  long  handle 
of  a  mop ;  hence,  any  of  various 
things  resembling  or  likened  to 


this;  as:  a  Join.  A  handrail  of 
nearly  round  section  ;  — called 
also  mopstirk  rad.  b  A  sticker 
or  vertical  damper  rod  in  an  old 
form  of  pianoforte  action, 
mop'sy  (mOp'sY),  n.  [Cf.  mop¬ 
pet  ]  1.  A  young  or  small  per¬ 
son  ;  a  moppet ;  —  often  used  ns 
n  term  of  endearment  in  speak¬ 
ing  to  girls  and  children.  Obs. 
or  Dial.  Eng 

2.  A  slattern  Dial  Eng.  [06*1 
mop'sy-eyed',  a.  Mope-eyed.  | 
mo'pus  (me'piis),  w.  [Cf. 
mope.]  A  mope  ;  a  drone.  Dial. 
Eng.  Sr  Slang.  [small  coin.  | 

mo'pus,  n.  Slang.  Eng.  1.  A| 
2  Money  ;  —  usually  in  pi 
mop'y  (uiop'T),  a.  Spiritless; 
given  to  moping.  Colloq. 

Mo  quel-um'nan  (mO'kCl-fim'- 
luln),  a ■  Designating,  or  pert, 
to,  an  almost  extinct  linguistic 
stock  of  American  Indians  of 
central  California.  [See  Hopi. I 
Mo'qui  (  mo'kS).  Var-  of  Moki.| 
mor.  +  more. 

Mor.  Abbr.  Morocco- 
mo'ra  (mOr'a),  n.  [It.l  An  Ital¬ 
ian  game  of  guessing  the  num¬ 
ber  of  fingers  extended  in  a 
quick  movement  of  the  hand. 

||  mo'ra  (mO'rd;  201 ),  n.  [Hind. 
morhd,  Skr.  miirdhd.]  A  stool. 
Anglo-Ind. 

||  mo'ra,  n.  [Gr.  popa,  fr. 
peaOai  to  divide.)  Gr.  Hist.  One 
of  the  main  divisions  of  the 
Spartan  army, 
morabit.  marabout. 
mo-ra'i  (mft-rt'8  ;  -rt').  Ar¬ 
ch  seal.  Var  of  makai.  [G6*  | 
mor'al,  v.  i.  -V  t.  To  moralize.! 


ale,  senate,  efire,  am,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofa  ;  eve,  Svent,  find,  recent,  maker;  Ice,  Ill;  old,  6bey,  orb,  6dd,  s5(t,  connect ;  use,  unite,  urn,  up,  circus,  menu  ; 

U  Foreign  Word.  +  Obsolete  Variant  of.  +  combined  with.  -  equals- 
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feelings ;  the  sense  of  right  and  wrong.  —  moral  theology 
that  branch  of  theology  which  treats  of  morals  ;  also,  that 
theology  or  those  theological  doctrines  developed  as  in¬ 
ferences  from  moral  grounds  or  reasons.  ■—  m.  unity  See 
unity.  —  m.  victory,  an  actual  defeat  regarded  as  a  virtual 
victory,  as  because  of  the  narrowness  of  the  margin  or  of 
some  circumstance  that  gives  satisfaction  or  hope, 
mor'al  (m5r'fil),n.  [Cf.  F.  morale.  Cf.  morale.]  1.  Moral 
conduct  or  teachings  ;  —  usually  pi.  See  morals. 

2.  The  inner  meaning  or  significance  of  a  fable,  a  narra¬ 
tive,  an  occurrence,  an  experience,  etc.  ;  the  practical 
lesson  which  anything  is  designed  or  fitted  to  teach  ;  the 
doctrine  meant  to  be  inculcated  by  a  fiction  ;  a  maxim. 
Thus  may  we  gather  honey  lrom  the  weed, 

And  make  a  mural  of  the  devil  himself.  Shak. 

We  protest  against  the  principle  that  the  world  of  pure  com¬ 
edy  is  one  into  which  no  moral  enters.  Mucuulay 

3-  [OK.]  A  morality  play.  See  morality,  2  c. 

4.  \pron .  mo'ral')  =  morale. 

Persons  whose  interest  has  been  earnest  and  intelligent  have 
found  scientific  moral  hard  to  preserve.  E.  Gurney. 

6-  Likeness  ;  counterpart.  Slung. 

The  long  chin  ...  is  the  very  moral  of  the  governor's.  Smollett. 
mo-rale'  (nio-ral';  -ral'),  n.  [F.  moral.  See  moral,  n.  & 
«•]  1  Morality;  moral  principles,  teachings,  or  conduct. 

2.  Condition  as  affected  by,  or  dependent  upon,  such  moral 
or  mental  factors  as  zeal,  spirit,  hope,  confidence,  etc. ; 
mental  state,  as  of  a  body  of  men,  an  army,  and  the  like. 

mor'al-ism  (inBr'&l-Yz’m),  n.  1.  Moral  teaching  or  coun¬ 
sel  ;  inculcation  of  morality. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  are  the  traces  of  the  moralism  of  the 
Apologists,  which  exalts  the  teaching  element  in  Christianity 
and  makes  everything  depend  on  the  free  choice  of  the  path  of 
obedience.  G.  p.  Fisher. 

2  A  maxim  or  saying  embodying  a  moral  truth. 

3.  Practice  of  morality  as  distinct  from  religion  ;  leading 
of  a  moral  life  as  distinguished  from  a  religious  life  ;  state 
or  character  of  being  merely  moral. 

mor'al-lst,  n.  1.  One  who  moralizes  ;  a  teacher  or  student 
of  morals  ;  a  writer  of  essays,  etc.,  intended  to  inculcate 
moral  duties.  Addison. 

2  One  who  practices  moral  duties  ;  a  person  who  conforms 
to  moral  rules;  esp.,  one  who  leads  a  moral  life, 
mor  al  is'tic  (-ls'tik),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  moralism 
or  moralists  ;  concerned  with  moralism  or  moral  consider¬ 
ation  ;  inculcating  morality.  —  mor'al-is'ti-cally,  adv. 
mo-ral'i-ty  (mo-rSl'T-tT),  n. ;  pi.  -ties (-tTz).  [L.  morali- 
tas :  cf.  F.  moralite.]  1.  Moral  quality  or  character; 
righteousness  ;  virtue. 

Genti  llesse  and  eek  moral iter  and  holinesse.  Chaucer. 
2  That  which  conveys  or  instills  moral  lessons  or  ex¬ 
presses  moral  sentiment;  specif.  :  a  A  moral  tale  or  writ¬ 
ing  ;  moral  discourse.  Obs.  b  Moral  inference,  meaning, 
or  lesson  ;  moralization  ;  moral,  as  of  a  story.  Lydgate. 

I  had  as  lief  have  the  foppery  of  freedom  as  "the  moral) to  of 
imprisonment.  Shak. 

C  A  kind  of  allegorical  play,  so  termed  because  it  con¬ 
sisted  of  discourses  in  praise  of  morality  between  actors 
representing  such  characters  as  Charity,  Faith,  Death, 
Vice,  etc. 

The  Middle  Ages  had  nn  appetite  for  allegory  quite  as  vigor 
ous  as  the  liking  for  legend;  and  after  the  saintly  legends  had 
been  set  on  the  stage  as  miracle  plays,  allegor?  was  also  cast 
into  dialogue,  and  we  have  the  moral  plays.  The  mwald//  was 
a  medieval  forerunner  of  our  modern  novel  with  a  purpose,  an 
unconvincingly  didactic  as  it  is  inevitably  dull.  The  morality 
may  even  be  defined  as  an  attempt  to  dramatize  a  sermon,  where¬ 
as  the  mystery  is  simply  a  dramatization  of  the  text. 

Brander  Matthews 

3.  Moral  practice  or  action;  rectitude  of  life;  conform¬ 
ity  to  the  standard  of  right ;  as,  we  may  admire  the  polish 
of  men  whose  morality  we  question. 

Egoistic  ethics,  taking  its  premises  from  egoistic  psychology, 
defines  morality  as  the  intelligent  pursuit  of  that  which  instinct 
compels  us  to  pursue,  as  the  rational  pursuit  ot  pleasure  and 
avoidance  of  pain,  although  it  tries  to  show  that  such  morality 
i6  compatible  with  .  .  .  unselfishness  Diet,  of  Pol.  Econ. 

4-  Morals  ;  ethics. 

The  end  of  morality  is  to  procure  the  affections  to  obey  reaRon, 
and  not  to  invade  it.  Bacon 

5.  The  relation  of  conformity  or  nonconformity  to  moral 
righteousness  ;  quality  of  an  intention,  a  character,  an 
action,  a  principle,  or  a  sentiment,  when  tried  by  the 
standard  of  right. 

The  morality  of  an  action  is  founded  in  the  freedom  of  that 
principle  by  virtue  of  which  it  is  in  the  agent’s  power,  having 
all  things  ready  and  requisite  to  the  performance  of  an  action, 
either  to  perform  or  not  perform  it.  _  _  South. 

mor  al  1  za'tion  (niSrVH-T-za'shun  ;  -i-za'shnn),  n.  [Cf. 
F.  moralisaiion.]  1.  The  act  of  moralizing;  a  moral  re¬ 
flection  or  discourse. 

2.  The  giving  of  a  moral  interpretation  or  effect  to  some¬ 
thing;  explanation  or  interpretation  in  a  moral  sense. 

3.  The  act  of  rendering  moral,  or  the  process  of  becoming 
moral  or  of  arriving  at  that  state  of  development  or  stage 
of  culture  where  the  moral  sense  is  awakened  and  moral 
judgments  become  possible. 

mor'al  ize  (m5r'21-iz),  v.  t. ;  -ized  (-Izd) ;  -iz'ing  (-Iz'Tng). 
[Cf.  F.  moraliscr.]  1.  To  apply  to  a  moral  purpose  ;  to 
explain  in  a  moral  sense  ;  to  draw  a  moral  from. 

Did  he  not  moralize  this  spectacle  ?  Shak. 


2.  To  furnish  with  moral  lessons,  teachings,  or  examples  ; 
to  lend  a  moral  to. 

While  chastening  thoughts  of  sweetest  use,  bestowed 
By  Wisdom,  moralize  his  pensive  road.  Wordsworth. 

3.  To  render  moral ;  to  impart  morals  or  morality  to  ;  to 
give  a  moral  quality  to  ;  to  affect  the  moral  quality,  char¬ 
acter,  or  state  of. 

It  had  a  large  share  in  moralizing  the  poor  white  people  of  the 
country.  D.  Ramsay. 

Good  and  bad  stars  moralize  not  our  actions.  Sir  T.  Browne. 

4.  To  furnish  with  a  moral;  to  state  or  exemplify  the 
moral  of.  Rare. 

mor'al  ize  (m5r'Sl-iz),  v.  i.  1.  To  make  moral  reflections ; 
to  regard  acts  and  events  as  involving  a  moral. 

2.  To  have  a  moral  effect  or  influence,  esp.  a  good  one. 
mor'al-ly,  adv.  of  moral  ;  specif. :  a  In  a  moral  or  ethical 
sense  ;  according  to  the  rules  of  morality,  b  According  to 
moral  rules  ;  virtuously;  uprightly.  “To  live  morally.” 
Dryden.  c  In  respect  to  the  moral  nature;  as,  one  who 
physically  and  morally  endures  hardships,  d  In  a  man¬ 
ner  calculated  to  serve  as  the  basis  of  action  ;  according 
to  the  usual  course  or  the  normal  human  judgment;  ac¬ 
cording  to  reason  and  probability ;  virtually  ;  to  all  intents 
and  purposes. 

It  is  morally  impossible  for  an  hypocrite  to  keep  himeelf  long 
upon  his  guurd.  L' Estrange 

mor'als  (mBr'alz),  n.  pi.  1.  Science  or  doctrine  of  con¬ 
duct,  esp.  as  to  the  sense  of  duty  ;  ethics  (which  see). 

2.  Moral  principles  and  practice  ;  conduct  with  respect  to 
the  moral  aspect;  morality;  as,  a  man  of  loose  morals. 
mo  rass'  (mo-rXs'),  n.  [D.  moeras ,  fr.  OF.  mareis,  F. 
marais  ;  of  G.  or  D.  origin,  and  akin  to  E.  marsh  ;  cf.  ME. 
mareis ,  fr.  OF.  See  mere  a  lake  ;  cf.  marsh.]  A  tract  of 
soft,  wet  ground  ;  a  marsh  ;  swamp  ;  fen. 
mor  a-to'ri-um  (mBr'a-to'rT-tlm  ;  201),  n.  ;  L.pl.  -ria  (-d). 
[NL.  See  moratory.]  Law.  A  period  during  which  an 
obligor  has  a  legal  right  to  delay  meeting  an  obligation, 
esp.  such  a  period  granted  in  an  emergency,  as  to  a  bank 
or  debtors  generally,  by  a  moratory  law. 
mor'a-to-ry  (m5r'a-to-rT),  a.  [L.  moratorivs  delaying,  fr. 
morari  to  delay.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  delay  ;  esp.,  desig¬ 
nating  a  law  granting  a  moratorium. 

Mo  ra'vi-an  (mo-ra'vi-2n),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  Moravia, 
Moravians,  or  the  Moravian  sect. 

Mo  ra'vi  an,  n.  1.  A  native  or  citizen  of  Moravia,  an 
Austrian  crownland  ;  esp.,  a  descendant  of  the  Slavic  people 
who  ruled  Moravia  in  the  Middle  Ages.  Also,  the  Slavonic 
language  of  the  Moravians.  See  Indo-European. 

2.  Keel.  One  of  a  denomination  of  Christians,  more  prop¬ 
erly  the  Unitas  Fratrum ,  Unity  of  Brethren,  or  United 
Brethren ,  which  was  an  offshoot  of  the  Hussites  in  Bohemia 
and  which  formed  a  separate  church  in  Bohemia  and  Mo¬ 
ravia,  about  the  middle  of  the  15th  century.  After  being 
nearly  extirpated  by  persecution,  the  society,  under  the 
name  of  The  Renewed  Church  of  the  United  Brethren,  was 
reestablished  in  1722-35  on  the  estates  of  Count  Zinzendorf 
in  Saxony.  Called  also  Hnrnhuter.  The  Moravians  con¬ 
sist  of  three  provinces,  the  German.  British,  and  American, 
and  there  is  a  general  synod,  which  meets  once  in  ten 
years.  Their  ministry  is  composed  of  bishops,  presbyters, 
and  deacons,  the  bishops  being  not  diocesan,  but  general, 
and  being  appointed  by  and  subject  to  the  authority  of  the 
general  synod.  Their  public  worship  is  liturgical.  They 
accept  the  Scriptures  as  the  only  rule  of  faith  and  prac¬ 
tice,  hold  that  it  is  not  for  them  to  “  define  what  Scripture 
has  left  undefined,  or  to  contend  about  mysteries,”  and 
emphasize  the  doctrines  of  total  depravity,  the  love  of  God 
in  the  gift  of  His  Son,  the  real  godhead  and  manhood  of 
Christ,  the  atonement,  the  work  of  the  Holy  Ghost  in  con¬ 
victing  of  sin, etc.,  and  the  fruits  of  faith  as  shown  in  will¬ 
ing  obedience  to  God’s  commandments, 
mo'ray  (mo'ra  ;  mo-ra';  201),  n.  [Cf.  F.  murene,  OF.  mo- 
reine.  ]  Any  of  a  number  of  voracious  and  pugnacious,  often 
brightly  colored  eels,  constituting  the  family  Mur.'vnidae. 
Their  gill  openings  are  small  and  round,  the  pectoral  fins 
as  well  as  the  ventrals  are  wanting,  the  back  of  the  head  is 
elevated,  and  the  jaws  are  usually  narrow  and  bear  strong 
knifelike  teeth.  They  occur  in  all  warm  seas  and  are 
especially  common  in  crevices  about  coral  reefs.  The 
largest  genus  is  Gymnothorax ,  of  which  the  hamlet  or 
spotted  inoray  ( Q .  moringa)  of  the  Atlantic  coast  and  the 


European  Moray  ( Mursena  helena). 

West  Indies  is  an  example.  A  Mediterranean  species, 
Mur ce n a  helena,  the  Roman  mur.rna,  is  a  valued  food  fish, 
mor'bid  (mSr'hTd),  a.  [L.  morbidus,  fr.  morbus  disease  ; 
prob.  akin  to  mori  to  die  :  cf.  F.  morbuie.  See  mortal.] 

1.  Not  sound  and  healthful;  induced  by,  or  characteristic  of, 

a  diseased  or  abnormal  condition  ;  diseased  ;  sickly  ;  hence, 
abnormally  or  unnaturally  susceptible  to  emotional  im¬ 
pressions,  esp.  of  a  gloomy  or  unwholesome  nature.  “  Her 
sick  and  morbid  heart.’’  Hawthorne. 

2.  Relating  to  disease  ;  as,  morbid  anatomy. 

Syn.  —  Diseased,  sickly,  sick,  unwholesome. 


mor-bld'i-ty  (m5r-bTd'T-tT),  n.  1.  Morbid  state  or  char¬ 
acter  ;  specif.,  disease  ;  sickness. 

2.  Amount  of  disease  ;  sick  rate. 

mor  bif'er  ous  (mbr-bli'er-tis),  a.  [L.  morbifer.  See 
morbific; -ferous.]  Med.  Carrying  or  producing  disease, 
mor-blf'ic  (-Tk),  mor-bll'i-cal  (-T-kal),  a.  [L.  morbus  dis¬ 
ease  -f-  -ficus:  cf.  F.  morbijique.  See  -fic.]  Causing 
disease  ;  generating  a  sickly  state. —  mor-bif'i-cal-ly,  adv. 
mor  bil'lOUS  (  bTl'fis),  a.  [LL.  morbilli  measles,  aim.  of 
L.  morbus  disease  ;  cf.  F.  morbilleux .]  Med.  Pertaining 
to  the  measles ;  partaking  of  the  nature  of  measles,  or  re¬ 
sembling  the  eruptions  of  that  disease  ;  measly. 

Mor  chel'la  (m5r-k51'a),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  G.  morchel  morel.] 
Bot.  A  genus  of  edible  helvellaceous  fungi,  the  morels, 
having  a  thick  erect  stalk  and  a  club-shaped  reticularly 
pitted  cap  with  the  hymenium  exposed  on  its  exterior  sur¬ 
face.  M .  esculenla  is  the  common  morel.  See  morel. 
mor  da'cious  (mbr-da'slms),  a.  [L.  mordax ,  -acts,  fr.  mor - 
dere,  morsum,  to  bite.  See  morsel.]  Biting  or  given  to 
biting  ;  acrid  ;  hence,  sarcastic.  —  mor  da'cious  ly,  adv. 
mor  dac'i  ty  (-d£s'T-tT),  n.  [L.  mordacitas:  cf.  F.  mor - 
dacite.  See  mordacious.]  Quality  of  being  mordacious  ; 
biting  severity,  or  sarcastic  quality. 

mor'dant  (mSr'ddnt),  a.  [F.,  p.  pr.  of  mordre  to  bite,  L. 
mordere.  See  morsel.]  1.  Biting;  caustic;  sarcastic; 
keen  ;  also,  rarely,  lit.,  burning,  corrosive,  or  the  like. 

2.  Dyeing  c£-  Calico  Printing.  Acting  as  a  mordant ; 
serving  to  fix  colors. 

3.  Biting,  as  a  dog.  Rare. 

Syn.  —  Mordant,  caustic,  corrosive,  scathing  are  here 
compared  in  their  fig.  senses.  That  is  mordant  which  is 
biting  or  acridly  cutting  ;  caustic  suggests  esp.  stinging 
sharpness  or  pungency  ;  that  is  corrosive  which  bites  or 
wears  deeply  or  bliphtingly  ;  scathing  adds  the  implica¬ 
tion  of  fierce  or  withering  severity;  as,  “  Paris,  teeming 
beneath  a  very  courtly  exterior,  with  mordant  words” 
( W.  Pater)\  mordant  sarcasm;  “The  Earl’s  [wit]  was 
crack-brained  and  sometimes  caustic  ”  (Scott) ;  “  his  caus¬ 
tic  pen  ”  ( Thackeray) ,  “  The  invectives  of  Euripides  are 
never  the  outpourings  of  the  chorus,  and  their  venom  is 
cold  as  hemlock  ;  those  of  Milton  are  hot  and  corrosive  ” 
( Landor );  a  scathing  rebuke,  scathing  satire.  See  sour, 
pungent,  sharp,  acrimony. 

mor'dant.  n.  [F.,  originally,  biting.]  1.  A  metal  plate 
or  chape  at  the  end  of  a  belt,  etc.,  opposite  the  buckle. 

2.  Any  corroding  substknee  used  in  etching. 

3.  Dyeing  &  Calico  Printing.  Any  substance  which,  by 
combining  with  a  dyestuff  to  form  an  insoluble  compound 
or  lake,  serves  to  produce  in  the  fiber  a  fixed  color.  Mor¬ 
dants  are  of  two  general  classes:  basic  or  metallic, as  salts 
of  chromium,  iron,  aluminium,  tin,  copper, etc.,  used  with 
dyestuffs  of  alcohol  or  acid  nature:  and  acid ,  as  tannic 
acid,  oleic  acid, etc.,  used  w  ith  basic  dyestuffs.  Lakes  very 
often  differ  in  color  from  the  original  dyestuffs;  hence 
mordants  are  frequently  used  even  with  dyestuffs  which 
are  capable  of  attaching  themselves  to  the  fiber  directly. 

4.  Any  sticky  matter  used  to  cause  leaf  metal  to  adhere, 
mor'dant.  v.  t. ;  mor'dant-ed  ;  mor'dant-ing.  To  subject 

to  the  action  of,  or  imbue  with,  a  mordant  ;  as,  to  7/ior- 


dant  goods  for  dyeing. 
mor'dent(m6r'deut),  n.  [Cf. 
G.  mordent.  See  mordente.] 
Music.  A  melodic  grace 
made  by  a  quick  alternation 
of  a  principal  tone  with  an 
auxiliary  tone  half  a  step 
lower.  It  is  either  single  or 
double.  See  Il/ust.  The  name 
inverted  mordent  is  some¬ 
times  applied  to  the  prall- 
triller  (which  see). 
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Mordents.  •  1  As  written  ; 
performed 


2  As 


Mord -vin'i-an  (m5rd-vTn'T-5n),  n.  One  of  an  agricultural 
people  of  the  middle  Volga  provinces  of  Russia  speaking  a 
dialect  related  to  Finnish  and  preserving  many  customs 
from  their  former  heathen  religion.  See  Finno-Ugric. 
more  (mor;  201),  a.,  compar.  ;  positive  Hunting  ;  sv perl. 
most  (most).  [ME.  more,  mare,  and  (orig.  neut.  and  adv.) 
mo,  ma ,  AS.  mara ,  and  (as  neut.  and  adv.)  ma  ;  akin  to 
D.  meer,  OS.  mer,  G.  mehr,  OHG.  rnero,  mer,  Icel.  meiri , 
meirr ,  Dan.  meere,  meer,  Sw.  mera ,  mer,  Goth,  maiza,  a., 
mais,  8dv.,  AS.  msere  great,  famous,  OHG.  mari  famous, 
Goth,  mers  (in  comp.),  Ir.  mor  ;  cf.  Gr.  ey^eo-i/xcupo?,  prob. 
orig.  great  with  the  spear  (ey\6v).  Cf.  most.]  1.  Greater  ; 
superior;  increased;  —  used  often  as  the  comparative  of 
much,  many ;  as :  a  Greater  in  size,  quantity,  amount, 
degree,  quaiity,  and  the  like;  — with  the  singular. 

He  gat  more  money.  Chaucer. 

If  we  procure  not  to  ourselves  more  woe.  Milton. 

More,  in  this  sense,  was  formerly  used  in  connection 
wuth  some  other  qualifying  word,  —  a,  the,  this,  their ,  etc., 
—  which  now  requires  the  substitution  of  greater,  further, 
or  the  like,  for  more.  “  The  more  part.  ”  Acts  xix.  32. 


Whilst  sisters  nine,  which  dwell  on  Paruasse  height, 

Do  make  them  music  for  their  more  delight.  Spenser 

Wrong  not  that  wrong  with  a  more  contempt.  Shak. 
to  Greater  or  exceeding  in  numbers  ;  —  with  the  plural. 
The  children  of  Israel  are  more  and  mightier  than  we.  Ex.  i.  9. 


mor'aled.  mor'alled  ( mtfr'rtld), ' 
a.  Having  (certain)  morals;  as. 
a  poorly  moraled  man. 
mor'al-er.  mor'al-ler,  n.  A  mor- 
ali/er.  Ohs. 

moralls.  n.  [Prob.  fr.  L.  morum 
mulberry,  Gr.  ympov  of.  OF. 
moral?,  fern.,  like  a  mulberry.) 
A  skin  disease  characterized  by 
small  eruptions.  Obs. 
mor'al  iz  er  ( m5r'<ll-Iz'5r),  n. 
One  who  moralizes, 
mor'al-iz  ing  ly,  adv.  In  a 
moralizing  manner, 
mor'&ll.  +  mural,  n. 
mor'al  less.  a.  Without  a  moral 
or  without  morals.  Rare. 
mor'al  res#,  n.  See -ness. 

Mo  rash'tlte ( mO-rftsh'tlt).  Bib. 
morass  ore.  iron  ore. 

morass  weed  The  hornwort. 
mo-rasa'y,  a.  Marshy.  Obs.  or 
R.  (mO'Ms-).  Bib.  | 

Mo  ras'thlte  (m 6-r  ft  s't  h  1 1  ;| 
mo'rat  (m5'rftt),  n.  [LL.  mo- 
ratum.  1  An  aneient  drink  of 
honey  flavored  with  mulberries, 
mo'rate,  a.  (L.  moratus,  fr. 
»i«w  manner.)  Mannered;  esp., 
of  good  manners  or  morals.  Obs. 
mo-ra'tlon  (miWa'shwn ),  n. 
L.  moratio.]  Delay.  Obs. 


Mo-rat'ty  +  Marathi. 
mo-rau'ke  (rou'ke),  n.  [Prob. 
fr.  a  local  name.)  A  small  Swiss 
whitefish  ( Coregonus  hiemalis). 
Mo-ra'vi-an  (mfi-ra'vY-rtn),  n. 
An  inhabitant  of  Moray,  for¬ 
merly  one  of  the  great  divisions 
of  Scotland,  now  the  county  of 
Elgin  or  Moray.  Or/.  E.  D  — 
a.  Of  or  pert,  to  Moray,  (-ism  I 
Mo-ra'vl  an-ism(-Yz  in),  n.  See| 
Mo-ra' vi-an-ized  (-Tzd).  a.  Con¬ 
verted  to,  or"  influenced  by,  the 
doctrines  of  the  Moravians, 
morb,  n.  (L.  morbus:  cf.  <>F. 
/uo>7>e.]  Sickness:  malady.  Obs. 
II  mor'bl-dez'za  ( mfir'bP-diit'- 
ftii),  n.  ( 1 1. 1  In  the  fine  arts, 
delicacy  or  softness  in  the  repre¬ 
sentation  of  flesh  :  hence,  sott 
delicacy,  as  of  a  literary  or  mu¬ 
sical  composition, 
mor'bid  ize,  v.  t.  See  -ize. 
mor'bid-ly,  adv-  of  mor  bid. 
mor'bid  ness,  n.  Sec  -n  ess. 
mor-bif'er-al  ( mOr-blf'ilr-dl),  a 
Med.  Morbiferous, 
mor-blf'i-cous.  a.  Morbific.  Obs. 
mor'bi  fy.  r.  t.  (morbus  +  -fy.] 
To  make  ill.  *Ohs. 
mor-big'e-nous  ( m5r-bTj'$-n»7s), 
a.  f morbus  -F  -genous.]  Med. 
Morbific. 


mor-bil'i-ty  (-bYl'T-tl),  n.  [See 

VIORBII.I.ors.J  =  MORBIDITY,  2. 

mor-bil'la-ry  (mSr-bll'd-rl),  a. 
KesemMing  measles, 
mor-bll'li  (-T ).  n.  id.  ILL.  See 
MORRiu.ors.]  Me< /  Measles, 
raor-bil'li-form  (-T-f6rm),  a 
[morhilh  ■+■  - form  )  Med.  Re- 
!  sembling  measles. 

I  mor  bleu'  < m/'r'blQ'),  inter) 
[F.]  A  French  expletive  or  oath, 
equivalent  to  * sdeath ,  corrupted 
from  mordieu. 

mor-bose'.  a.  (L.  morbosus,  fr. 
morbus  disease.)  Morbid;  dis¬ 
eased.  Obs.  —  mor  bos'i-ty,  n. 
Obs. 

mor'bous.  a.  Morhose.  Obs. 
mor'bu-lent,  a.  [L.  morbus  dis¬ 
ease:  for  ending  cf.  purulent. 
etc.]  Sickly;  full  of  diseases.  Obs. 
I|  mor'bus  (mfir'bils),  n.  [L.] 
Disease  ;  illness. 

mor'buB  Gal'll  cub.  [NL.J 
it.,  the  French  disease,  i  e., 
syphilis. 

Ifmor  ceau'  ('mr.r'sd'),  n.  [F.] 
A  bit ;  a  morsel  ;  —  applied  esp. 
to  a  short  piece  or  a  passage  of 
literary  or  musical  composition, 
mor'cel-lat  ed  (mor's'  -lat'fd), 
a.  Divided  into  small  or  many 
pieces. 


mor'cel-la'tion  (-la'shitn),  n. 

[F.  morceler  to  divide  into 
pieces;  cf.  F.  morcellement.  See 
morsel]  Med  Division  and 
removal  in  small  pieces,  as  of  a 
morbid  growth. 

||  mor  celle  ment'  (m  t>  r's  c  P- 
mas'),  n.  [F.J  Division  into 
small  or  many  pieces  or  por¬ 
tions,  as  land. 

mor-chal'  (m  5r-c  h  a  1'),  mir- 
chal'  unPr-chal'),  n  A  fan  or 
fly  whisk  made  of  peacock 
feathers.  Anylo-hd. 
mor'dan-cy,  >/.  [See  mordant.] 
Mordacity.  Rare,  [dye, 2(4). I 
mordant  dye  or  dyestuff  Sec  I 
mor'dant  ly.  adv.  <>f  MORDANT- 
mordant  yellow.  See  dyf.. 
Mor'de-cai  (m6r'd?-kT:  mflr'df- 
ka'T).  n.  Bib.  In  the  book  of 
Esther,  the  cousin  of  Esther, 
who,  through  her  influence  with 
Ahasuerus,  saved  the  Jews  from 
the  destruction  planned  by  Un¬ 
man,  and  was  raised  to  high 
rank  by  the  king, 
mordechine.  mordesin.  mordex- 
im.  +  mort-de-chik.v. 
mor'del.  n.  [Cf  morrow;  deal 
part.]  Old  Eng.  Lair.  A  widow’s 
share,  representing  her  morning 
I  gift.  Obs.  Ox/.  E  D. 


Mor-del'li-dae  ( m5r-dSl'Y-de),  n. 

pi.  [NL.,  tr.  genus  name  Mor - 
della,  fr.  L.  mordere  to  bite.] 
Zoo!  An  extensive  family  of 
small  pubescent  beetles  having 
the  body  strongly  arched  and 
the  abdomen  often  prolonged 
into  a  point  beyond  the  elytra. 
The  adults  usually  occur  on 
flowers  ;  the  young  live  in  rotten 
wood  and  in  tlie  pith  of  various 
plnnts.  The  type  genus  is  Mor- 
del'la.  —  mor-del'loid  (-oid),  a 
mor'den-ite  (mCr'd^n-Tt),  n 
From  Morden.  Nova  Scotia,  its 
ocality  ]  Min  A  zeolite  occur¬ 
ring  in  minute  crystals  or  small 
fibrous  concretions  of  a  white, 
yellowish,  or  pinkish  color.  H., 
:M.  Sp-gr., 2.15.  See  zeolite. 

mor-den'te  (mfir-dSn'ta),  n. 
[It.]  Music  A  mordent, 
mor'der.  +  murder. 

Mer'dey  al'ter-na  tor  (m  ft  r'- 
dV).  Elec  An  alternator,  in¬ 
vented  by  W.  M.  Mordey,  in 
which  the  revolving  field  mag¬ 
net  consists  of  a  core,  surround¬ 
ed  by  a  single  magnetizing  coil, 
and  splayed  out  at  both  ends 
into  a  number  of  reflexed  claw- 
shaped  pole  pieces  which  em¬ 
brace  the  coil. 


mor'di-cant  (m6r'dY-kdnt),  a. 

[L.  mordicans,  p.  pr.  of  mnrdi- 
rare  to  bite.  fr.  mordere  :  cf.  F. 
word  icant  A  Mordant  —  mor'- 
di-can-cy  (-kdn-sY),  n.  Both  Obs. 
mor'di-cate,  r.  t.  [L.  mordica- 
tus ,  p.  p.  of  mordicare  to  bitej 
To  bite;  corrode.  —  mor  di-ca'- 
tion.  n.  —  mor'di  ca  tive,  a.  All 
Obs.  or  R. 

mordisheen,  n  [Pg.  morderim, 
fr.  Marathi  modachx ,  mod  a  si 
cholera  Cf.  mort-dk-chien.] 
Asiatic  cholera  Obs.  Anglo- hid. 
|l  mor  dieu'  (mOr'dyfi').  inter). 
A  French  oath  or  expletive  ;  —  a 
more  frequent  spelling  of  mort- 
Dieu  (which  sec). 

|imor'do'rd'(  m&rMo'rn'),  n.  [F.] 
A  color  produced  by  mixing 
brown  and  crimson. 
Mor-do'vi-an  (mhr-dd'vY-dn). 
Var.  of  Mordvinian. 
mordre  murder 
Mor'dred  (in6r'dr?d).  Var.  of 
Moored. 

mor'dre-man,  n.  A  murderer, 
mor'du'.  +  mort-Dieu. 
Mordv  (m  5  r  d  v),  Mord  va' 
(niOrd-vft'),  Mord  vin'  (-vYn'), 
n.  =  Mordvinian. 
more-  +  morrow.  [moor.) 
more.  Obs.  or  dial.  Eng.  var.  of  | 


food,  foot ;  out,  oil ;  chair  ;  go  ;  sing,  igk  ;  then,  thin  ;  naUire,  verdure  (250) ;  K  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144) ;  tooN  ;  yet ;  zh  =  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Guide. 
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2.  Additional;  other  ;  as,  Alexander  wept  because  there 
were  no  more  worlds  to  conquer. 

more  (mor),  n.  1.  A  greater  quantity,  amount,  or  number  ; 
that  which  exceeds  or  surpasses  what  it  is  compared  with. 

And  the  children  of  Israel  did  so,  and  gathered,  some  wore, 
some  less  Ex.  xvi.  17. 

2.  That  which  is  in  addition  ;  something  other  and  further  ; 
an  additional  or  greater  amount. 

They  that  would  have  more  and  more  can  never  have  enougli 

L'  Estrange 

O  !  That  pang  where  more  than  madness  lies.  Byron 

3.  Specif.  :  The  greater  in  rank  ;  —  esp.  in  the  phrase  the 
more  and  the  less. 

Both  more  and  less  have  given  him  the  revolt.  Shak. 
more,  adv.  1.  In  a  greater  quantity  ;  in  or  to  a  greater 
extent  or  degree  :  a  With  a  verb  or  participle. 

Admiring  more 

The  riches  of  Heaven’s  pavement.  Milton 

b  With  an  adjective  or  adverb  (instead  of  the  suffix  - er )  to 
form  the  comparative  degree  ;  as,  more  durable  ;  more 
active  ;  more  actively  ;  more  sweetly.  See  compare,  v.  t.,  3. 
pp"  Double  comparatives  were  common  among  Eliza¬ 
bethan  writers  and  for  some  time  later  ;  as,  more  brighter; 
more  dearer.  “  His  more  braver  daughter.”  Shak. 

2.  In  addition  ;  further  ;  moreover ;  besides ;  again  ;  as, 
he  returned  once  more  ;  it  is  foolish  and,  more ,  it  is  wrong, 
more  and  more,  with  continual  increase.  "Anion  trespassed 
more  and  more."  2  Chron.  xxxiii.  23. —m.  by  token,  a  As 
corroboration  or  further  proof,  b  Besides;  moreover; 
indeed.  —  the  m.,  to  a  greater  degree  ;  by  an  added  quan¬ 
tity  ;  for  a  reason  already  specified.  —  the  m.  .  .  .  the  m.,  by 
how  much  more  ...  by  so  much  more.  “  The  more  he 
praised  it  in  himself,  the  more  he  seems  to  suspect  that  in 
very  deed  it  was  not  in  him.”  Milton. 
more,  v.  t.  cfc  i.;  mored  (mord);  mor'ing  (mor'ing).  To  make 
or  become  more  ;  to  increase  ;  also,  to  exaggerate.  Ohs. 
Mo  reau'  mar'ble  (md'ro').  A  kind  of  artificial  marble 
obtained  by  pickling  a  soft  limestone,  which  has  previ¬ 
ously  been  smoothed,  dressed,  and  veined,  in  a  solution  of 
zinc  sulphate,  first  at  a  temperature  of  50°  C.,  and  then, 
after  drying,  at  a  temperature  of  100-  C.  It  becomes  very 
hard  under  this  treatment  and  will  take  a  high  polish, 
mo  reen'  (mo-ren'),  n.  [Cf.  moire.]  A  coarse,  stout  woolen 
or  woolen-and-cotton  fabric,  usually  watered  or  with  em¬ 
bossed  figures. 

mo  rel'  (mo-rSl';  mSr'Sl;  277), n.  [F.  morille , 
of  G.  origin  ;  cf.  G.  morchel,  OHG.  inor- 
hila ,  and  OHG.  morha  carrot :  cf.  D.  mo- 
rille.  Cf.  more  a  root.]  Any  edible  fungus 
of  the  genus  Morchella ,  esp.  M.  esculenta. 

Morels  are  considered  by  epicures  as  supe¬ 
rior  in  flavor  to  most  of  the  mushrooms, 
mo  rel',  a.  [OF.  morel  black,  F.  moreau ,  fr. 

LL.  morellus ,  peril,  dim.  fr.  L.  Maurus  Morel (Morchel- 
Moor ;  or  cf.  L.  morum  mulberry.  Cf.  la  esculenta) 
Moor,  morello,  murrey.]  Of  a  dark  color;  blackish.  Rare. 
mo-rel'lo  (mft-rSl'o),  n.  [Cf.  It.  morello  blackish,  OF. 
morel.  Cf.  morel,  a.]  Hort.  Any  of  the  cultivated  vari¬ 
eties  of  cherries  forming  one  of  the  two  groups  derived 
from  Prunus  cerasus ,  distinguished  by  their  dark-colored 
skin  and  juice  from  the  amarelles ,  the  coordinate  group. 
Mo  re'los  or'ange  worm  (md-ra'los).  [From  Morelos , 
State  in  Mexico.]  The  larva  of  a  fly  ( Trypela  ludens)  which, 
in  parts  of  Mexico,  injures  oranges  by  boring  into  the  pulp, 
mo  ren'cite  (mo-rSn'sit),  n.  [From  M or  end ,  Arizona.] 
Min.  A  hydrated  ferric  silicate  in  yellow  fibrous  forms, 
more  O'ver  (mor-o'ver;  201),  adv.  [ more  +  over.]  Be¬ 
yond  what  has  been  said  ,  further  ;  besides  ;  in  addition  ; 
furthermore;  also;  likewise. 

Moreover ,  he  hath  left  you  all  his  walks.  Shak. 
Syn.  —  See  besides. 

more'pork'  (mor'pork' ;  201),  n.  [So  named  from  its  cry.] 
a  Any  of  several  species  of  nightjars,  esp.  Podargus  cuvi- 
eri.  Australia  &  Tasmania,  b  A  small  owl  ( Spiloglauz 
novse-zealandife.  New  Zealand,  c  See  boobook. 
Moresque'  (mo-r?sk'),  a.  [F.,  fr.  It.  moresco ,  or  Sp. 


morisco.  See  morris  the  dance.]  Of  or  pertaining  to, 
or  in  the  manner  or  style  of,  the  Moors;  Moorish. — n. 
The  Moresque  or  Moorish  style  of  architecture  or  decora¬ 
tion.  See  Saracenic  architecture. 

More'ton  Bay  (xndr'tftn).  A  bay  of  eastern  Australia. 
Moreton  Bay  chestnut.  =  bean  tree  a.  -  M.  Bay  fig,  an  Aus¬ 
tralian  fig  tree  ( Ficus  macrophytla )  often  planted  lor  shade. 
— M.  Bay  laurel,  an  Australian  lauraceoustree  (Cryptocar  ya 
australis ),  the  bitter  bark  of  which  contains  a  poison  sim¬ 
ilar  to  curare.  —  M.  Bay  lily,  the  Brisbane  lily.  —  M.  Bay 
pine,  the  colonial  pine.  — M.  Bay  tulipwood.  See  Harpullia. 
Mor'gain,  or,  commonly ,  Mor'gan,  le  Fay  (mSr'gan ; 
-gdn  le  fa).  [OF.  Morgain  la  fee  Morgan  the  fairy;  Mor- 
gain  is  of  Celtic  origin.]  A  fairy,  sister  of  King  Ar¬ 
thur,  said  to  have  revealed  to  him  the  intrigues  of  Lance¬ 
lot  and  Guinevere.  See  Fata  Morgana,  1. 
mor'ga-nat'ic  (mbr'ga-nSt'Ik),  a.  [LL.  malrimonium  ad 
morganaticam ,  fr.  morganatica  a  morning  gift,  fr.  OHG. 
moryan  morning,  in  morgangeba  morning  gift,  G.  morgen- 
gabe.  See  morn.]  Of  the  nature  of,  or  pertaining  to,  an 
inferior  form  of  marriage  which  male  members  of  various 
royal  families  in  Europe  and  certain  nobility  formerly  be¬ 
longing  to  reigning  families  may  contract  with  a  woman 
of  an  inferior  rank,  so  that  the  wife  does  not  acquire  and 
the  children  of  the  marriage  do  not  inherit  the  rank  of  the 
husband  or  father,  and  the  children  do  not  succeed  either 
to  the  father’s  public  position  or  the  property  annexed  to 
that  position  or  that  belonging  to  him  in  virtue  of  his  title. 
It  is  sometimes  called  a  left-handed  marriage,  because  the 
left  hand  is  often  given  in  the  ceremony.  In  some  states 
the  morganatic  wife  and  her  children  have  no  rights  of 
succession  in  theprivate  property  of  the  husband  or  father 
except  under  a  will  or  marriage  settlement.  A  morganatic 
marriage  is  a  valid  marriage,  and  while  existing  precludes 
any  other;  the  children  of  it  are  legitimate.  The  mor¬ 
ganatic  marriage  is  historically  connected  with  an  early 
Germanic  form  of  marriage  in  which  the  mund  (which 
see)  was  not  acquired,  but  the  morning  ^ift  was  made. 
No  form  of  morganatic  marriage  is  recognized  in  the  law 
of  England ;  marriage  of  members  of  the  royal  family  is 
governed  by  statutory  and  common  law. 

Mor-gan'te  (mor-gan'ta),  n.  [It.]  The  hero  of  Pulci’s 
(1462-84)  romantic  poem  “  Morgante  Mnggiore.”  He  is 
a  ferocious  pagan  giant,  whom  Orlando  conquers  and  converts 
to  Christianity.  He  becomes  the  fast  friend  of  Orlando,  and 
acquires  great  renown  for  gentleness,  generosity,  and  chivalry, 
mor'gen  (mSr'gun),  n.  [D.  &  G.]  A  land  measure  of  various 
values,  now  or  formerly  used  in  various  Germanic  countries 
of  Europe,  originally  the  amount  plowed  or  mowed  in  a 
morning  by  one  team  or  man.  The  old  Dutch  morgen  was 
equal  to  about  2.1  acres ;  it  was  formerly  in  use  in  the 
Dutch  possessions  in  America,  and  is  a  common  land 
measure  in  South  Africa.  See  measure. 

Mor'gi  a'na  (mSr'gT-a'nii),  n.  In  the  story  of  “  Ali  Baba 
and  the  Forty  Thieves”  in  the  “Arabian  Nights,”  the 
clever  female  slave  of  Ali  Baba’s  brother  Cassim  and 
afterward  of  Ali,  who  saves  Airs  life  by  outwitting  and 
killing  the  thieves.  Ali  sets  her  free  and  makes  her  his 
daughter-in-law. 

morgne  (mfirg),  n.  [F.]  A  place  where  the  bodies  of 
persons  found  dead  are  exposed,  that  they  may  be  identi¬ 
fied,  or  claimed  by  their  friends  ;  a  deadhouse. 
mor'i  bund  (m5r'T-bund),  a.  [L.  moribundus ,  fr.  moriri 
to  die.  See  mortal.]  In  a  dying  state  ;  near  death. 

The  patient  was  comatose  and  moribund.  Copland. 
mo  ri'che  palm(mo-re'cha).  [Tupi  muriche,  moriche.]  A 
tall  Brazilian  fan  palm  (Afanritia  Jlexuosa)  with  obscurely 
ringed,  almost  spineless  stems,  and  edible  fruit  the  size  of 
an  apple. 

mo'rin  (mo'rin),  n.  [See  Morus.]  Chem.  A  yellow  crys¬ 
talline  substance,  the  principal  coloring  matter  of  old 
fustic  ( Chlorophora ,  syn.  Morus ,  tinctoria). 

Mo-rin'da  (mo-rTn'da),  n.  [NL.,  contraction  of  NL.  Morus 
indie  a.]  Bot.  A  large  genus  of  tropical,  chiefly  East 
Indian,  rubiaceous  trees  and  shrubs  having  small  heads 
of  confluent  flowers  forming  an  aggregate  pulpy  fruit. 


Morion  with  a  Comb 
Crest. 


Several  yield  valuable  yellow  dyes  and  useful  hard  wood. 
See  Indian  mulberry. 

mo-rln'dln  (mo-iTnMTn),  n.  Chem.  An  orange-colored  crys¬ 
talline  glucoside  and  dyestuff  extracted  from  the  root  bark 
of  various  species  of  Morinda.  It  is  decomposed  by  hy¬ 
drolysis  into  glucose  and  mo-rin'done  (-don),  a  red  crys¬ 
talline  compound,  CinHjoOg. 

Mo-rin'ga  (mo-rlq'gd),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Tamil  moringi ,  mu¬ 
ring 7.]  Bot.  A  small  genus  of  East  Indian  and  African 
trees  constituting  the  family  Moringaceae.  They  have 
pinnate  leaves  and  irregular  flowers  with  ten  stamens, 
succeeded  by  a  3-valved  capsule.  M.  moringa  is  the  horse¬ 
radish  tree  ;  its  seeds  and  those  of  M.  apt  era  are  known  in 
commerce  as  hen  or  hen  nuts ,  yielding  oil  of  hen. 

mo'ri-on  (mo'rT-5n;  201),  i x.  [G.]  Min.  A  dark,  nearly 
black  variety  of  smoky  quartz. 

mo'ri-on  (mo'rT-5n;  201),  n.  [F.  m orion,  Sp.  morridn; 
cf.  Sp.  morra  the  upper  part  of  the 
head,  morro  anything  that  is  round.] 

A  kind  of  open  helmet,  without  visor 
or  beaver,  somewhat  resembling  a  hat. 

Mo-ris'CO  (mo-rTs'ko),  a.  [Sp.  See 
morris  the  dance.]  Pertaining  to  the 
Moriscos ;  Moresque. 

Mo-ris'CO,  n.  ;  pi.  -cos  or  -coes  (-koz). 

[Sp.  morisco  Moorish.]  1.  Hist.  A 
person  of  the  Moorish  race  in  Spain  ;  — 
so  called  by  the  Spaniards  after  the 
overthrow  of  the  Moorish  power.  Also,  a  Christianized 
Moor  of  Spain. 

2.  The  language  of  the  Moriscos. 

3.  A  morris  dance  ;  also,  one  who  dances  it.  Obs. 

4  Moresque  decoration  or  architecture. 

5.  In  Mexico,  the  offspring  of  a  mulatto  and  a  Spaniard. 

Mor'mon  (mCr'inwn),  n.  1.  A  member  of  the  Church  of 
Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-day  Saints,  because  of  a  belief  in  The 
Book  of  Mormon,  which,  it  is  claimed,  is  a  sacred  history  of 
the  ancient  inhabitants  of  America.  The  “Mormons” 
state  that  this  record  was  translated  by  Joseph  Smith,  Jr., 
a  native  of  Vermont,  through  “the  gift  and  power  of 
God,”  from  golden  plates  hid  in  Cumorah  Hill,  near  Pal¬ 
myra,  New  York,  by  Moroni,  one  of  the  ancient  prophets. 
The  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-day  Saints  was  or- 

fanized  April  6,  1830,  at  Fayette,  Seneca  County,  New 
ork.  Its  members  claim  that  through  apostasy  the  pure 
gospel  of  Christ  was  taken  from  the  earth  many  centuries 
ago,  and  was  restored  through  the  instrumentality  of  Jo¬ 
seph  Smith,  Jr.,  by  heavenly  messengers  sent  to  him  for 
that  purpose.  They  accept  the  infinite  atonement  of  Christ 
and  believe  that  all  men  may  be  saved  through  obedience 
to  the  principles  and  ordinances  of  the  gospel,  of  which 
faith  in  God,  repentance  from  sin,  baptism  by  immersion 
for  the  remission  of  sin,  and  the  laying  on  of  hands  for  the 
reception  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  form  an  essential  part.  They 
believe  in  prophecy,  continued  revelation,  visions,  heal¬ 
ing,  tongues  and  all  the  gifts  and  powers  oi  the  primitive 
church.  They  formerly  practiced  plural  marriage,  but 
that  is  stated  to  have  been  discontinued  after  the  “  Mani¬ 
festo  ”  of  President  Wilford  Woodruff  in  1890.  The  head¬ 
quarters  are  in  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 

2  A  member  of  a  sect,  called  the  Reorganized  Church 
of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-day  Saints,  which  has  always  re¬ 
jected  polygamy.  It  was  organized  in  186*2,  and  is  repre¬ 
sented  in  about  forty  States  of  the  United  States. 
Mor'mon,  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Mormons. 

Mormon  cricket.  Either  of  two  large  black  cricketlike 
grasshoppers  (Anahrus  simjriex  and  A.  purpurescens)  of  the 
western  United  States. 

Mor-myr'i-dao  (m5r-mTr'T-de),  n.  pi.  [NL. ;  L.  mormyr 
a  s*a  fish,  Gr.  poppvpos  -f-  -id  ye.]  Zool.  A  family  of 
African  fresh-water  soft-finned  fishes  having  a  small  mouth 
at  the  end  of  a  more  or  less  elongated,  often  decurved, 
snout,  and  near  the  tail  a  structure  believed  to  be  a  rudi¬ 
mentary  electric  organ.  By  some  the  family  is  regarded 
as  including  also  certain  eel-like  forms,  as  Gymnarchns 


more,  n.  IAS  moebeam  mul-  | 
berry  tree  or  blackberry  bush, 
L.  morum  mulberry,  or  moms 
mulberry  tree  :  cf  OF.  moiire.] 
The  mulberry  Obs. 
more,  n.  pi.  [Cf.  L.  majores. 
See  more,  a.]  Forefathers.  Obs. 
more  ( mdr),  n.  I  AS.  more,  moru; 
akin  to  G.  mohre  carrot,  OIIG. 
moraha ,  wor/m.l  A  root ;  a 
stump.  Obs.  or  Dial  Eng. 
more,  v.  t.  To  root ;  to  uproot 
—  •.  t.  To  take  root.  Both  Obs 
or  Dial.  Eng. 

||  mo're  (md're  ;  201),  adv.  [I.., 
abl.  of  mos  custom,  manner.] 
In  the  fashion,  style,  manner,  or 
way;  —  occurring  in  some  Latin 
phrases  occasionally  used  in 
English  ;  as,  mo're  An'gli-co 
(&n'glt-k6),  in  English  fashion; 
mo're  ge  o  me'trl-co  ( ie'8-m€t'- 
ri-k5),ina  geometrical  manner; 
mo're  Hi  ber'ni-co  (hT-bHr'nY- 
k<5),  in  Irish  fashion  ;  mo're 
ma-jo'rum  (md-jo'rtim),  in  the 
style  of  (one’s)  ancestors:  mo're 
me'o,  in  my  own  manner  or 
way  ;  mo're  su'o,  in  his  own 
manner  or  way. 

morefound,  morefounder.  Y 

MORKOUND,  MORFOUNDER. 

Mo'reh  (mfl'r?  ;  2<>1).  Bib 
more'-half',  n.  The  greater  por¬ 
tion  or  number.  Ohs. 
more'hand\  adv.  More  Obs 
morelne  Y  murrain. 
morels.  Y  morris. 
more'ish.  a  Causing  or  feel¬ 
ing  desire  for  more  ;  palatable  ; 
hungry.  Col  log.  if  Dial 
mo  rel',  n  (See  morel,  a.]  1.  A 
dark,  or  morel,  horse  ;  hence, 
any  horse  ;  —  sometimes  a  name 
for  a  horse.  Obs. 

2-  IF.  morellr .  orig.  fern,  of  mo¬ 
reau.  See  morel,  a  ]  a  The  mo- 
rello  cherry,  b  The  black  night¬ 
shade. 

more'land  Y  moorland 
mo-rel'la  +  morello. 
mo-rel'la,  n.  A  fabric  used  in 
the  17th  century  for  dresses  and 
draperies. 

no Telle'.  Var.  of  morel. 

Mo  rel 'li-an  (md-r5l'Y-rtn),  a. 
Of  or  pertaining  to  Morellius 
(J  B.  Morely  or  Morelly),  a 
French  Protestant,  who  advo¬ 


cated  an  extreme  democratic 
type  of  polity  equivalent  to 
hi  odern  congregational  ism. 
Obs.  —  Mo-rel'li-an-ism  (-Tz’m), 
n.  Obs 

Mo-rels'tschi-ki  (mfi-rtfls'chC- 
kC  ;  mfl-rglsh'-),  n.  />/.  [Buss. 
mond'shchiki,  pi.,  fr  morit'  to 
kill  by  poisoning  or  torture;  — 
from  their  suicidal  beliefs  ] 
Erel.  Hist.  A  sect  of  Russian 
fanatics  who  once  a  year  have 
a  weird  religious  ceremony, 
which  terminates  in  some  one’s 
leaping  into  a  pit  heaped  with 
burning  combustibles,  to  insure 
a  blissful  immortality 
moren.  +  morn. 

|  mo  ren'do  (mii-rPn'dS),  a. 
[It.]  Music.  Dying  —  n.  A 
gradual  decresceiido  at  the  end 
of  a  strain  or  cadence, 
more'ness.  n.  Quality  of  being 
more  or  more  than  one  ;  superi¬ 
ority;  plurality  Now  Rare. 
mo-ren'o  site  '(mr.-ren'r«-sTt),  «• 
Min.  Native  nickel  sulphate, 
NiS0j-7H»0.  occurring  in  light 
green  crystals  or  fibrous  crusts. 
More  of  More  Hall.  A  ballad 
hero  in  Percy’s  “Reliques.”  who 
slew  the  Dragon  of  Wnntley 
Mo're-ote(ni6'rP-ot;  201 ),  n.  [Cf 
F  Moriote ,  NGr.  M'.>pcun7?.] 
A  native  or  inhabitant  of  the 
Morea.  O.rf.  E.  D.  —  a.  Of  or 
pertaining  to  the  Moreotes 
morepeon  Error  for  morpion. 
Mo-reB'co  (mfi-rCs'kfl),  a.  Sr  n. 
[It.]  =  Mori sro.  Obs.  or  Hist. 
Mo'resh  eth-gath  (mo'r  ^sh- 
Crh-g&th'  ;  mo-rPsh'-).  Bib. 
Mo-resk'  ^  Moresque. 
moretid.  morrowtide. 

morewane.  •[*  morn. 
morewe.  +  morrow. 
moreyn.  murrain. 

mor'few.  4*  morph ew. 
morfound.  w.  Also  morfond.  [F 
morfondre  to  chill,  to  cause  to 
have  a  cold.]  A  severe  cold 
contracted  by  animals.  Obs. 
morfound.  morfounder.  v.  t.  4*  i. 
To  contract,  or  have,  a  mor¬ 
found.  Obs. 

mor'frey,  mor'phrey  (m3r'- 
frY),  n.  [From  hermaphro¬ 
dite. ]  A  farmer’s  cart  that  can 
be  used  as  a  wagon.  Dial.  Eng. 


mor'gage-  4*  mortgage 
mor'gan  (mor'grtn),  n.  The  ox 
eye  daisy  ;  also,  any  of  various 
species  of  Anthemis.  Eng. 
Mor'gan,  n  l  W.  ;  cf.  W.  Mor¬ 
gan  t,  and  morgant  shore  of  the 
sea.l  Lit  ,  a  seaman  ;  a  dweller 
on  the  sea  ;  -  masc.  prop.  name. 
Mor'gan  (rnhr'gdn),  //.  [After 
Justin  Morgan,  a  horse  breeder.] 
One  of  a  celebrated  American 
strain  of  horses  which  origi¬ 
nated  in  Vermont.  [oana,  1. 1 
Mor-ga'na.  n.  See  Fata  Mor-| 
mor  ga-nat'i  cal  (m8r'ga-n&t'- 
T-krtl),  a.  Morganatic  -  mor' 
ga-nat'l-cal-ly.  adv. 
mor-gan'ic  (mOr-g&n'Yk),  a. 
Morganatic.  Rare. 
mor'gan  ize  (mdr'gdn-Tz),  t\  t. 
To  assassinate  or  make  away 
with  secretly,  in  order  to  pre¬ 
vent  or  punish  disclosure  of  se¬ 
crets  ;  —  from  Win.  Morgan,  al¬ 
leged  to  have  been  so  treated  in 
l.s2(!  by  Masons. 

mor'gay  (mor'gfl),  n  [W.  mor 
gi  dogfish,  shark  ;  mor  sea  -f  ci 
dog. ]  The  European  small  spot¬ 
ted  dogfish  (Scyliorhinus  cam- 
ctda). 

||  Mor'gen-ga  be  (mor'g^n-giv- 
b5).  n.  (G.J  =  MORNING  GIFT. 

mor'gen-gift'  Pseudo-archaic 
form  for  morning  gift. 
mor'gen  stern  (mdr'gen- 
stfirn';  (i.  -shtfrn'),  n.  =  morn- 
i  no  sta r  b. 

morgeoun.  muroeon  Scot. 
morghen.  ^  morn 
mor'glay,  ».  ICf.  claymore.] 
A  claymore;  sword,  esp.  [rap. ] 
that  of  Sir  Bevis  of  Hamilton. 
Obs.  [hauteur.  I 

morgne.  n.  [F.]  Haughtiness;! 
mori-  4*  more,  r.,  to  increase. 

II  mo'ri  a  (mo'rY-d;  201),  n. 
[NL.,  fr.  Gr.  puipia  folly  J  Im¬ 
becility  ;  fatuity. 

Mo-ri'a  (md-rl'd).  D.  Bib. 
Mo-ri'ah  (-a).  Bib. 

Mo'ri-an  (m  5'rT-dn;  201),  n. 
[OF.  Monen.]  A  Moor;  a  black¬ 
amoor.  Obs.  |  swarthy.  Obs.  I 
Mo'ri-an.  a.  Like  a  Moor;  esp.,  | 
mor'i-bund  ( m5r'Y-bund),  n. 
A  dving  person.  Rare. 
mor  i-bnn'di-ty  (-bun'dY-tY),  n. 
Moribund  quality  or  state. 


mo'rlc  (mo'rYk  ;  201),  a.  Chem. 
Sec  MORIN. 

Morien.  +  Mom  an. 
mor'i-form  ( mOr'Y-fhrm;,  a  [L. 
morum  mulberry  +  -form.] 
Shaped  like  a  mulberry, 
mo  rig'er-ate  (mO-rtj'Pr-ftt),  a. 

[  L.  morigeratvs,  p.  p.  of  mori- 
gerari  to  comply  with  ]  Morig 
crouB.  Obs. 

mo-rig'er-ate  (-at),  v.  i  To 
comply ;  to  obey.  Obs  —  mo-rig  - 
er-a'tion  (-a'shtin),  n  Obs. 
mo-rig'er-ouB  (m0-rYj'?r-»/s),  a. 
[L.  morigerus;  mos,  mor  is,  cus 
tom,  manner  -+-  qerere  to  bear, 
conduct  ]  Obedient ;  obsequi¬ 
ous.  Obs.  [fungus.  | 

mor'll  (mhr'Yl).  Var. of  morel,  | 
mo-ril'la,  w.  A  mushroom.  See 
morel.  Obs. 

II  mo  rille'  (nHVre'y”),  n.  JFJ 
A  morel.  —  |j  aux'  mo  rilles'  (o' 
rmYre'v’).  [F.]  With  morels. 
mo-rll'Ii  form  (mh-rYl'Y-fOrm), 
a.  [See  morel; -form.]  Having 
the  form  or  appearance  of  a 
morel. 

mo-rii'lon  t-un),  r?.  [F  Cf.  mo¬ 
rel,  o.]  1.  Any  of  several  Euro¬ 
pean  ducks  ;  esp.,  a  female  or 
immature  male  golden-eye 
2.  a  A  morello  cherry,  b  A  va¬ 
riety  of  black  grape, 
morin.  f  murrain. 
mor'l-nel  ( m  5  r' Y-n  5  1 ),  n.  [F 
morinelleA  The  dotterel. 

Mo  rin-ga>ce  ae  (mo'rlij-ga'st- 
e  ;  201),  n.  pi.  [NL  )  Bot.  A 
family  of  trees  (order  Rosales) 
See  Moringa.  —  moringa' 
ceoua  (-sliSs),  a. 
mo-rin'gad  (m  n-r  Y  q'g  ft  d),  n 
[ Moringa  4-  2d  -ad.~\  Any  plant 
of  the  Moringaceie.  Lind  ley. 
mo-rin'glc  (-rTn'jYk).  a.  Chem 
Pert,  to  or  designating  an  acid 
obtained  from  oil  of  ben,  iden¬ 
tical  with  oleic  acid  See  Mo¬ 
ringa.  Obs 

Mo  rin-gu'l-dsj  ('md'rYp-ga'Y- 
de  ;  201).  n.  j>l.  [STL..  fr.  Tamil 
mnlahgu  eel.)  Zoo l  \  family 
of  very  slender  wormlike  eels 
having  the  fins  little  developed, 
the  tail  Bhort,  and  the  heart 
placed  very  far  behind  the  gills. 
They  occur  in  warm  seas,  esp. 
about  the  EnRt  and  West  Indies. 


Tin-  type  genus  is  Mo  rin-gu'a 
(-d)  mo'rin-gu'id  (-Yd),  a.  — 
mo  rin-gu'oid  (-oid),  a.  6f  n 
mo  rin-tan'nic  (m  o'r  Y  n-t  fi  n'- 
Yk),  a.  [See  morin  ;  tannic  ] 
Chem.  See  maclukin. 
mo'ri  o-plas  ty  (md'rY-G-pRls' 
tY  ;  201 ),  n.  [Gr  popiov  piece 
+  -plasty.]  Surg.  =  auto- 
I'LASTY. 

Mo'ri-o'ri  (md'rt-o'rY),  n.  )>l 
The  natives  of  Chatham  Island, 
east  of  New  Zealand,  related  to 
the  Maoris  The  race  is  almost 
extinct 

moris.  +  morris.  [Moorish.) 
Mo-ris'can  (  mO-rYs'kdfn ),  a.| 
mor'ish.  Var.  of  moreish 
Col  lot/.  6f  Dial.  [Moorish.  Obs.  | 
Mo-risk',  a  [See  Morisco.]! 
Mo-risk',  n.  Anything  Moor 
ish,  as  tli e  language  or  a  coin  of 
the  Moors ;  specif.,  a  morris 
dance.  Obs. 

Mo  ris'ko.  -Y  Morisco. 
Mor'i-ao'ni-an  (mOr'Y-so'nY- 
dn),  ii.  Eccl.  Hist.  A  follower 
of  James  Morison;  a  member  of 
the  Evangelical  Union  (which 
see)  —  Mor  l-so'nl-an,  a.  — 
Mor'i  8o'ni-an-ism  (-Yz’m),  n. 
Mor'i-son  suB-pen'slon  fur'- 
nace  (mCr'Y-gjin).  Steam  Bod- 
ers.  A  kind  of  corrugated  fur¬ 
nace  flue  with  the  corrugations 
rather  more  widely  spaced  than 
those  of  the  Fox  flue, 
morispike  d*  morris-pike. 

H  mo'ris-que'ta  (md'rfs-ka'tii). 
n.  [Sp.|  Boiled  rice,  eaten 
without  salt. 

mor  i-tan'nic  ( mSr'Y-tftn'Yk ).  a 
Chem.  See  morin. 

|i  mo  ri-tu'ri  te  sa'lu-ta'mus 
(mfir'Y-ta'iT  te  k&  L  fl-t  a'm  a  s>. 
[L.]  We  (who  are)  about  to  die 
salute  thee  ;  -  cry  of  the  Roman 
gladiators  to  the  emperor, 
mork,  v.  i.  [AS.  murciun.]  To 
complain.  Obs. 
mor 'kin,  n.  [Cf.  Sw.  murken 
putrefied,  Icel.  morkmn  putrid, 
or  AF.  mortekine  dead  body,  F. 
mart  dead.]  A  beast  dead  by 
disease  or  mischance.  Obs. 
morkyn  Ohs.  p.'p.  of  ma  rk. 
Mor'lak  (mftr'lftk),  n.  One  of 
a  Slavonic  seafaring  people  of 
the  Dalmatian  coast. 


mor'land  Y  moorland. 
Mor'ley,  Mrs.  (mOr'lY).  See 
Freeman,  Mrs. 
mor'ling  Y  mortlino 
roor'lop  (m6r'15p),  n.  A  variety 
of  jasper.  Local ,  Australia. 
mor  ma'er  Var.  of  mormaor 
—  mor  ma'er-ship,  n. 
mor'mal.  n  [AF.,  fr  OF.  worf- 
inal  deadly  evil,LL.r>ia/Mm  mor- 
t u nm.]  A  bad  sore  or  ulcer.  Obs . 
mor-ma'or  (mOr-ma'rtr),  n. 
[Gael.  &  Ir.  mnrmhaor ;  mor 
great  +  moor  steward.]  Scot, 
ic  Ir.  A  mayor  ;  also,  a  high 
steward,  —  mo  r-m  a'o  r-d  o  m 
(-d?7m).  >i.  —  mor-ma'or-ship,  n. 
mormeluche.  mormolukee.  n. 
[Gr.  p.opp.o\vK-q,pLoppLoXvKeiov, 
poppohvKeia.]  =  mormo.  Obs. 
mormeracyone  +  muhmura 
tion. 

mor'mo,  n.  [Gr  /uop/xw  a  hid¬ 
eous  slie-monster,  a  bugbear.]  A 
bugbear  ;  hobgoblin.  Obs. 
mormole  Y  mormal. 
mor'mon  (mdr'mdn),  n.  [NL., 
fr.  Gr.  p.opp.u)V  monster,  bug¬ 
bear  ]  1.  The  mandrill. 

2  [cap  ]  Zobl.  a  Syn.  of  Fra- 
tercula.  b  Syn.  or  Paimo. 
Mor'mon-dom  (mdr'rnun-dhm), 
n.  See -DOM.  [MON. I 

Mor'mon-es8,  n.,  fern,  of  Mor-I 
Mor'mon-ism  (-Yz’m),  n  See 

- 1  **  M . 

Mor'mon-lst,  n.  A  Mormon. 
Mor'mon-ite  (-It),  n.  A  Mor¬ 
mon  —  a.  Mormon.  [leaf.] 
Mor'mon-weed'.  n.  =  velvet-1 
Mor-mo'ops  (nihr-md'fips),  n. 
[NL.  ;  Gr.  poppuij  bugbear  + 
m\fj,  ujiros.  fnce.J  Zobl.  A  ge¬ 
nus  of  phyllostome  bats  of 
Mexico  and*  the  West  Indies 
having  peculiar  cutaneous  de¬ 
velopment  in  the  chin  and  lips. 
II  mor'mo  ran'do  (mAr'mo-ran'- 
dd),  a.  Sc  adv  [It.]  Music. 
Murmuring  ;  murmuringly. 
mormosett.  Y  marmoset. 
mor'myr  (m8r'm?r),  mor'inyre 
(•mlr),  mor-myr'i-an  (mor- 
mY  r'Y-d  n),  mor-my'rid  (mY'- 
rYd),n.  [L  .mormyr.]  Any  fish 
of  thegenusi/ormyrujor  family 
Mormyridae. 


ale,  senate,  c<ire,  Jim,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofd ;  eve,  $vent,  dnd,  recent,  maker;  ice,  Ill;  old,  fcbey,  orb,  ddd,  s&ft,  connect;  use,  unite,  iirn,  ilp,  circus,  menils 
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MORROWING 


(which  see).  Several  genera,  the  best  known  of  which  is 
Mor  my 'rUS  I  m5r-uii  ’rua)  (see  sacred  fish  ),  and  numerous 
species  occur  in  the  larger  streams  of  northern  and  cen¬ 
tral  Africa,  and  are  valued  as  food.  —  mor  my 'roid  (-roid), 

а.  &  n. 

morn  (m8rn),  n.  [ME.  morn,  moreen,  morwen,  morgen, 
AS.  morgen  ;  akin  to  D.  morgen,  OS.  morgan,  G.  morgen, 
feel,  morginn,  morgunn  (cf.  dat.  sing,  monii,  uoin.  pi. 
momar),  Sw.  morgon,  Dan.  morgen,  Goth,  maurgins ;  cf. 
OSlav.  mraku  darkness.  Cf.  morrow,  morning.]  The 
first  part  of  the  day  ;  the  morning.  Chiejly  Poetic. 

From  morn 

To  noon  he  fell,  from  noon  to  dewy  eve.  Milton 
the  morn,  to-morrow.  Ohs,  or  Scot.  &  Dial.  Eng. 
morn  ing  (mSr'nlng),  n.  [ME.  morning,  morwening. 
See  morn.]  1  The  first  or  early  part  of  the  day,  variously 
understood  as  the  earliest  hours  of  light,  the  time  near 
sunrise ;  the  time  from  midnight  to  noon,  from  rising  to 
noon,  or  to  the  time  of  the  midday  meal,  rarely  to  the  time 
of  the  dinner,  etc. 

2  The  first  or  early  part ;  as,  the  morning  of  life. 

3.  [c"P.]  The  goddess  Aurora  or  Eos.  Poetic.  Shak. 

4.  A  dram  taken  before  breakfast.  Scot.  Dial.  Eng. 

б.  A  slight  meal  before  breakfast.  Scot.  <t  Dial.  Eng. 
morn'ing,  a.  Pert,  to  the  first  part  or  early  part  of  the 

day;  being,  used,  occurring,  or  the  like,  in  the  morning. 

She  looks  as  clear 

As  morning  roses  newly  washed  with  dew.  Shak. 
morning  campion,  the  red  campion.  — m.  flower,  an  Austra¬ 
lian  iridaceous  plant  { Or t/irosant hus  multi Jlonis).  —  m.  gift, 
Teutonic  'Tribal  Custom ,  a  gift,  orig.  voluntary,  later  cus¬ 
tomary,  made  to  the  wife  the  morning  after  the  consum¬ 
mation  of  marriage,  security  for  it  often  being  given  by 
antenuptial  contract.  —  m.  gown,  a  gown  worn  in  the 
morning  before  one  is  dressed  for  the  day.  —  m  gun,  a  gun 
fired  at  the  first  note  of  reveille  or  of  a  preceding  march 
at  military  posts  and  on  naval  vessels.  —  m.  land,  the  Orient 
or  East.  —  m.  prayer,  the  morning  service  of  the  churches 
of  the  Anglican  Communion;  matins.  —  m.  room,  in  more 
pretentious  residences,  such  as  country  houses,  a  parlor 
or  subordinate  sitting  room  for  the  general  family  use, 
esp.  during  the  day ;  —  distinguished  from  a  drawing-room. 

—  m.  sickness,  Med.,  nausea  and  vomiting,  usually  occur¬ 
ring  in  the  morning  a  common  sign  of  pregnancy.  —  m. 
sphinx,  any  of  several  sphinx  moths  of  the  genus  Dei/e- 
phila ,  which  fly  in  the  morning.  —  m.  star,  a  Any  of  the 
planets  Venus,  Jupiter,  Mars,  Mercury,  and  Saturn,  when 
it  precedes  the  sun  in  rising,  esp.  Venus.  Cf.  evening 
stab,  1.  Also  fig.,  with  allusion  to  earliness  and  guidance. 

Luca  Signorelli, 

The  morn  big  star  of  Michael  Angelo.  A.  Symonds. 
b  A  weapon  consisting  of  a  heavy  ball  set  with  spikes, 
either  attached  to  a  staff  or  suspended  from  one  by  a  chain. 
Cf.  holy-water  sprinkler  b  —  M.  Star  of  the  Reformation, 
John  Wyclitfe  (d.  1384),  the  first  of  the  English  reformers. 

—  m.  watch,  a  The  last  watch  of  those  into  which  the 
night  was  anciently  divided,  b  Naut.  The  watch  between 
four  a.  m.  and  eight  a.  m. 

morn'ing-glory  (mSr'nTng-glo'iT  :  201),  n.  ;  pi.  -ries 
(-rTz).  a  Any  plant  of  the  genus  Jponuea ,  esp.  I.  pur¬ 
purea r,  a  universally  cultivated  twiner  with  cordate  leaves 
and  large  funnel-shaped  white,  pink,  or  purple  flowers. 
The  garden  morning-glory  has  been  greatly  improved  by 
hybridization  with  /.  hederacea  and  other  species,  and  the 
flowers,  esp.  in  the  Japanese  strains,  show  a  wide  range  of 
color,  b  Any  plant  of  the  related  genus  Convolvulus. 
morn'ing  tide'  (-tid'),  n.  Morning  time  ,  morning.  Poetic. 
Mo'ro  (mo'ro),  n.  ;  pi.  Mo'ros  (-roz).  [Sp.,  Moor.]  1.  A 

member  of  any  of  the  Mohammedan  tribes  of  the  southern 
Philippine  Islands,  chiefly  of  the  Sulii  Archipelago  and  parts 
of  Mindanao.  They  are  of  mixed  Malayan  stock,  probably 
with  some  Arab  blood,  and  are  distinguished  from  sur 
rounding  tribes  by  their  superior  organization  as  well  as 
by  their  piratical  and  warlike  proclivities. 

2  The  language  of  the  Moros,  which  embraces  a  number 
of  dialects.  See  Malayo-Polynesian 
Mo  roe'ean  (mo-i  5k'an),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  Morocco  or 
its  inhabitants.  —  n.  A  native  or  inhabitant  of  Morocco, 
mo-roe'eo  (-5),  n.  [Cf.  F.  Maroc,  Sp.  Marruccos.]  1.  [cap.] 
A  country  and  city  of  Africa. 

2.  More  fully  morocco  leather.  A  fine  kind  of  leather, 
prepared  commonly  from  goatskin  (imitations  are  made  of 
sheepskin,  etc.)  tanned  with  sumac,  or  subjected  to  chrome 
tanning,  and  dyed  on  the  grain  side  ;  —  said  to  have  been 
first  made  by  the  Moors.  Genuine  morocco  is  very  hard, 
firm, and  flexible.  See  also  under  French, a.,  and  Levant, a. 
Morocco  gum.  =  amrad  gum. 


Mo'ro-sau'rus  (mo'r6-s6'ras),  n.  [NL.  ;  Gr.  /acopo*  stupid 
+  -suurus.']  Paleon.  An  extinct  genus  of  large  dinosaurs, 
of  the  group  Sauropoda,  found  in  Jurassic  strata  in  Colo¬ 
rado  and  Wyoming. —  mo  ro  sau'ri  an  (-rl-an),  a.  <&  n. — 
mo  ro-sau'rold  (-roid),  a.  <1-  n. 
mo  rose'  (1116-iOb'),  a.  [L.  morosus,  prop.,  excessively 
addicted  to  any  particular  way  or  habit,  fr.  mot,  mor  is, 
manner,  habit,  way  of  life  :  cf.  F.  morose. 1  1.  Particular ; 
fastidious  ;  also,  difficult  to  deal  with.  Obs. 

2  Of  a  sour  temper;  sullen,  ill-humored.  “A  morose 
and  affected  taciturnity.”  1.  Watts. 

Syn.  — Gruff,  severe,  austere,  gloomy,  crabbed,  crusty, 
churlish,  surly,  moody,  ill-humored.  See  sullen. 

-morph  (-u»6rl).  A  combining  form  from  Greek  /u.op<£ij, 
form  ;  as,  celeo morph,  pixrsunorph,  rhizo morph,  etc. 
mor-phe'a  (m5r-fe'd),  n.  [LL.  Cf.  morphew,  ?i.]  Med. 
An  eruption  of  the  skin  regarded  as  allied  to  scleroderma, 
and  characterized  by  irregular  colored  patches,  of  firm 
texture,  sometimes  becoming  scaly  and  cicatrized.  It  is 
believed  to  be  a  trophoneurosis. 

Mor'phe-an  (m6r'ie-an),  a.  Of  or  relating  to  Morpheus, 
dreams,  or  sleep.  Keats. 

Mor'pheus  (mSr'fus;  commonly  mbr'fe-ws),  n.  [L.,  Gr. 
Mopf/>eus,  prop.,  the  fashioner  or  molder,  because  of  the 
shapes  he  calls  up  before  the  sleeper,  fr.  pop<by  form, 
shape.]  Class.  Myth.  The  god  of  dreams, 
mor'phi-a  (m6r'fT-«),  n.  [NL.]  Chem.  Morphine, 
-mor'phic  (-fTk).  Combining  form  from  Greek  pop<by,  for m. 
mor'phi  dites  (mor'fl-dits),  n.  pi.  [Prob.  fr.  hermaphro¬ 
dite.']  Metal  Work.  A  pair  of  compasses  or  calipers  with 
one  straight  pointed  leg  and  the  other  leg  bent  inwards 
at  the  end  ;  —  called  also  moffs ,  oddlegs,  and  jenny. 
mor'phine  (-fTn  ;  -fen),  n.  Also  mor'phin  [F.,  fr. 
Morpheus.]  Org.  Chem.  A  bitter,  white,  crystalline,  nar¬ 
cotic  base,  C17HU)03N,  the  principal  alkaloid  of  opium,  of 
which  it  sometimes  constitutes  as  much  as  23  per  cent. 
It  is  found  also  in  some  other  plants  besides  the  opium 
poppy,  as  Aryemone  mexicana  and  Humulus  lupulus  (wild 
hops).  It  is  like  opium  in  medical  properties,  though  less 
stimulating  and  constipating,  and  is  used  as  an  anodyne 
and  soporific,  chiefly  in  the  form  of  the  acetate,  the  sul¬ 
phate,  and  the  hydrochloride.  Chemically,  morphine  is  a 
complex  derivative  of  phenanthrene. 
mor'phin  ism  (mbr'fTn-Tz’m),  n.  Med.  A  morbid  condi¬ 
tion  produced  by  the  habitual  use  of  morphine  ;  morphine 
habit.  —  mor'phin  ist.  n. 
mor  phi-no-ma'ni-a  (mSr'fi-no-ma'ni-ri),  n.  [NL. ;  mor¬ 
phine  -f-  mania.]  Med.  Irresistible  craving  for  morphine. 
—  mor'phi  no  ma'ni  ac  (-5k),  n. 

Mor'pho  (mbr'fd),  n.  [NL.,  fr. 

Gr.  Mopiftu),  an  epithet  of  Venus.] 

Zool.  A  genus  of  large,  handsome, 
tropical  American  nymphalid  but¬ 
terflies  noted  for  the  very  brilliant 
metallic  luster  and  bright  colors 
(often  blue)  of  the  upper  surfaces 
of  the  wings.  The  lower  surface 
is  usually  brown  or  gray,  with 
eyelike  spots. 

mor  pho  log'ic  (m6r'fo-15j'Tk) ) 
mor  pho  logi  cal  (-T-kdl)  | 
a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  morphol¬ 
ogy  ;  structural.  —  mor'pho-log'- 

1  cal  ly,  adv.—  morphological  anal¬ 
ogy.  See  ANALOGY,  4.  —  m.  botany. 

mor-phol'o-gist  (m5r-f51'o-jist),  n. 
morphology. 

mor-phol'o-gy  (-jT),  n.  [Gr.  pop<by  form  -f  - fogy :  cf.  F. 
morphologie.]  1.  Biol.  The  branch  of  biology  dealing 
with  the  form  and  structure  of  animals  and  plants  ;  the  sci¬ 
ence  of  structural  organic  types ;  the  study  of  the  forms, 
relations,  metamorphoses,  and  phylogenetic  development 
of  organs  apart  from  their  functions.  As  used  of  plants, 
morphology  is  sometimes  called  structural  botany  ;  when 
it  deals  primarily  with  the  members  of  the  plant  body  as 
organs,  it  is  called  organography  ;  internal  morphology 
is  known  as  plant  anatomy.  As  applied  to  animals,  mor¬ 
phology  includes  anatomy,  histology,  and  embryology. 

2  The  science  of  structure  or  form  ;  specif.,  of  language, 
that  branch  of  linguistic  study  which  deals  with  the  origin 
and  functions  of  inflections  and  derivational  forms. 

3  Structure  ;  specif.,  of  rocks,  external  structure.  Geikie. 


Morpho  (4/.  helenor). 
See  MORPHOLOGY. 

Biol.  One  versed  in 


mor-phom'e  try  (m5r-f5m'e-trT),  n.  [Gr.  po p<by  form  -f- 
-metry.]  Measurement  of  external  form.  —  mor  pho- 
met'ri  cal  (m6r'f6-mSt'rT-kal),  a. 
mor'phon  (mdr'fbn),  n.  [Gr.  popbibv,  p.  pr.  of  pop<bovv  to 
form.]  Biol.  A  morphological  individual,  characterized 
by  defiuiteness  of  form,  in  distinction  from  bion ,  a  physio¬ 
logical  individual.  See  tectology.  Haeckel.  Haeckel 
recognized  these  categories:  (1)  Plastids  or  elementary 
organisms.  (2)  Organs,  antimeres,  and  metameres.  (3)  Per¬ 
sons  (as  shoots  or  buds  of  plants,  and  individuals  among 
the  higher  animals).  (4)  Corms  (stocks  or  colonies). 
mor-phot'ro-plsm(m5r-f5t'r6-pTz’rn)  In.  [Gr.  pop<by  form 
mor-phot'ro-py  (iiiQr-fbt'io-pT)  J  -J -  -tropism,  -tro- 
py •]  Chem.  The  modifying  influence  upon  crystal  form  of 
change  in  chemical  constitution,  esp.  of  substitution  in 
carbon  compounds.—  morpho- trop'ic  (mbr'fo-trOp'Ik),  a. 
mor'phous  (-mGr'fws).  [Gr.  po p<by  form.]  A  combining 
form  denoting/o?’m,  shape  ;  as,  iso morphous. 
mor'rhu-ine  (m5r'do-Tn  ;  -eii;  184),  n.  Also  -In.  [NL. 
Morrhua,  specific  name  of  the  cod  (fr.  F.  morue ;  cf.  LL. 
moi'ua,  morula)  -f-  -ine.]  Physiol.  Chem.  A  ptomaine, 
C10H27N.„  found  in  cod-liver  oil  got  from  putrefied  liver. 
Mor'ri  gu  (mor're-goo),  n.  [OIr.  Morrigu,  Morngan; 
perh.  meaning  great  queen.]  In  Irish  legend,  a  war  god¬ 
dess  or  demoness  of  battles,  often  thought  of  as  in  the 
guise  of  a  hoodie  (carrion  crow)  hovering  over  battlefields. 
Mor'rill  Tar'iff  (mbi'Tl).  U.S.  Hist.  The  tariff  established 
by  the  act  of  March  2, 1861,  introduced  by  J.  S.  Morrill 
(1810-98),  senator  from  Vermont.  It  was  made  as  a  revenue 
tariff,  but  operated  largely  as  a  protective  tariff, 
mor'ris  (mQr'Is),  n.  [Sp.  morisco  Moorish,  fr.  Moro  a 
Moor:  cf.  F.  moresque,  It.  moresca.  See  Moor.]  More 
fully  morris  dance,  a  A  Moorish  dance,  usually  by  a 
single  dancer,  who  accompanies  the  dance  with  castanets. 
Rare,  b  A  dance  formerly  common  in  England,  often 
performed  in  pageants,  processions,  and  May  games.  The 
dancers,  in  fancy  dress,  often  took  the  parts  of  Robin 
Hood,  Maid  Marian,  and  other  fictitious  characters.  Also, 
the  dancers  of  a  morris. 

mor'ris,  n.  [Cf.  merel.]  An  old  game  played  with  pebbles, 
wooden  or  metal  disks,  pegs,  or  other  counters,  or  men, 
which  are  placed  at  the  angles  of  a  figure  drawn  on  a  board 
or  on  the  ground;  also,  the  board  or  ground  on  which  the 
game  is  played.  The  figure  consists  of  three  concentric 
squares,  with  lines  from  the  angles  of  the  outer  one  to 
those  of  the  inner,  and  from  the  middle  of  each  side  of  the 
outer  square  to  that  of  the  inner.  The  game  is  played  by 
two  persons  with  five,  nine,  or  twelve  pieces  each  (hence 
called  live-penny  morris,  nine-men's,  or  niuepenny,  morris , 
or  twelve-men's  morris).  The  pieces  are  placed  (and  moved) 
alternately,  and  each  player  endeavors  to  prevent  his  oppo¬ 
nent  from  making  a  straight  row  of  three.  Should  either 
succeed  in  making  a  row,  he  may  take  up  one  of  his  oppo¬ 
nent’s  pieces,  ana  he  who  takes  off  all  of  his  opponent’s 
pieces  wins  the  game. 

The  nine-irien’s  morns  is  filled  up  with  mud.  Shak • 

mor'ris,  a.  Pert,  to  or  dancing  the  morris;  dancing. 

In  Bhoals  and  bands,  a  morns  train  Wordsworth, 
mor'ris,  v.  t.  To  perform  by  dancing  ;  to  dance, 
mor'ris,  r.  i.  To  dance  ;  also,  to  move  off  quickly  ;  to  de¬ 
camp  Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 

mor'ris  chair,  f Prob.  fr.  the  proper  name  Morris.]  A  kind 
of  easy-chair  with  a  back  which  may  be  lowered  or  raised. 
Mor'ri  son,  for  ma'tion  or  beds  (mor'T-sfm).  [From 
Morrison,  Colo.J  (Jeol.  A  series  of  nonmarine  fossil-bear¬ 
ing  beds  occurring  in  Colorado  and  adjacent  States  and  be¬ 
longing  to  the  top  of  the  Jurassic,  or  the  base  of  the  Co- 
manchean  (Lower  Cretaceous)  system;  —  similar,  if  not 
equivalent,  to  the  Como  formation  or  beds  of  W  y  oming,  etc. 
Mor'ris  tube.  A  small-bore  rifle  barrel  for  insertion  in  a 
shotgun  or  rifle  barrel  to  reduce  the  caliber ;  —  used  esp. 
for  rifle  practice  on  short  indoor  ranges.  Brit. 

II  mor'ro  (mor'ro),  n.  [Sp.,  any  spherical  object.]  A  round 
hill  or  point  of  land  ;  hence,  mono  castle,  a  castle  on  a  hill, 
mor'row  (mQr'o),  n  [ME.  morue ,  moruen,  AS.  morgen. 
See  morn.]  1.  Morning  ;  as,  good  morrow.  Archaic. 

well  loved  he  by  the  mono e  a  sop  in  wine.  Chaucer* 

2.  The  next  following  day  ;  the  day  subsequent  to  any  day 

specified  or  understood.  Lev.  vii.  16. 

Till  this  stormy  night  is  gone. 

And  the  eternal  morrow  dawn.  Crashaw, 

3.  The  day  following  the  present  ;  to-morrow. 

4.  The  time  immediately  after  a  specified  event, 
mor'row,  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  next  day. 
mor'row,  v.  i.  To  become  morning  ;  to  dawn.  Rare. 

“  When  the  morning  morrowed .”  Sir  R.  F.  Burton. 


morne.  -j*  mourn. 
morne  (mdrn).  a.  [F.]  Sad; 
reary  ;  melancholy, 
morne,  //  fF.,  fr.  momer  to 
blunt  ;  cf  morne  sad,  sorrow¬ 
ful.)  The  head  of  a  lance  re¬ 
bated  for  tilting.  Obs. 

||  morne  ( mr.rn),  ».  [F.J  A 
rounded  hill.  French  America. 
mor  nd'  (mfir'nu'  ),  a.  fF..  lit., 
lunted.]  Her.  Without  teeth, 
tongue,  or  claws:—  said  of  a  1  i«*n 
morned  (m6rnd).  u.  He, 
Rlunt-heoded;  —  said  of  a  spear, 
mor-nette'  (m8r-net'),  n.  One 
of  the  blunt  points  of  the  coro¬ 
nal  of  a  medieval  tilting  spear. 
Obs.  or  Hist. 

mor'nif,  a.  [Cf.  OF.  monii ;  the 
ending  perh.  confused  with  -if, 
E.  -ire.]  Mournful.  Obs. 
mornifle  f  mourn ival. 
morn'ing-glory  sphinx.  A 
sphinx  moth  (Plleytthonfius 
conrolruli )  of  Europe,  whose 
larva  feeds  on  the  morning- 
glory  and  similar  plants.  A  va¬ 
riety  feeds  on  the  sweet  potato 
in  tne  southern  I  nited  States, 
morn'ing-ly,  ar/r.  In  the  morn¬ 
ing  every  morning.  Oxf.  E.  D. 
morn'ings.adu  In  the  morning 
Obs 

morningBberie  n.  Dawn.  Obs. 
mor'ning-8peech  ,  n.  =  mor- 
row* i- eru ii.  Obs.  or  Hist. 
morn'ing  sted  ,  n.  Dawn  Obs 
mor'ning  ward  .adv.  See -ward. 
morn'less,  <>.  See  -less. 
morn'ly,  adv.  In  the  morning; 
each  morning.  Obs. 
morn'speech',  n.  =  morrow- 
speech.  Obs 

morn  star  =  morning  star. 
morn'tide'.o.  Morningtide.  Obs. 
mom 'time,  n  Morning 
morn 'ward  (m6rn'w?ra),  adv. 
See  -ward. 


morn'while  ,  y.  Morning  time. 

Ohs. 

mo'ro  (mC'rC),  n.  (Cf.  Sp. 
Moro  Moorish.)  A  thick-hilled 
finch( E r g th rosin za  githaginea) 
of  northern  Africa  and  south¬ 
western  Asia.  Cunary  Islands 
mo'ro  (md'rO),  n.  (Cf.  It 
mora  mulberry,  L.  morum.) 
Med.  A  small  abscess  or  tumor 
resembling  a  mulberry, 
mo-rol'o-gy  (m  G-r  C  1'o-j  D,  "■ 
iGr  puipoXoyia  foolish  talk  ; 
p«'po<;  foolish  4-  Aoyo?  dis¬ 
course.)  Nonsense;  folly  — 
mor  o-log'l-cal,  a.  — i  cal-ly. 
adv.—  mo-rol'o-gist.  n.  All  Obs. 
mo'ro  man  cy,  n.  (Gr.  umpog 
foolish  4-  -mancy.)  Divination 
by  nonsense.  Obs. 
moron.  +  morn. 
mo-rone'  (mfi-rfin').  n.  ISee  4th 
maroon.)  Erron.  var.  of  ma¬ 
roon,  the  color.  Oxf.  E.  D. 
mo-ro'ni,  n.  ///.  A  kind  of  fish. 
Obs. 

mo  rose' (infi-rfis'),  a.  [L.  mo- 
rosns,  fr.  m  nr  a  delay.)  1.  Casu- 
i st rt/.  lot.,  full  of  delay  ;  dwell¬ 
ing  ;  lingering;  as,  morose 
thoughts  :  morose  delectation, 
lingering  delight,  as  in  evil 
thoughts.  Rare.  Oxf.  ED. 
2.  Civil  Law.  Chargeable  with 
delav,  or  mora.  Rare. 

Mo  rose',  n.  A  character  in 
Ben  Jonson's  comedy  “The  Si¬ 
lent  Woman."  He  has  a  great 
horror  of  noise,  a  humor  which 
is  played  upon  by  his  scape- 
gmee  nephew  to  get  money  out 
of  the  old  man.  He  marries,  as  he 
supposes,  a  silent  woman,  who 
becomes  a  noisy  virago  and  turns 
out  to  he n  hoy .  (morose. j 

mo  rose'ly  (mh-rOs'lY),  ndr.  of 
mo  rose'ness.  n.  See -ness. 


mo-ro'sis  (-ro'sTs),  n.~  [NL.,  fr. 

Gr.  pdipuicTLS ,  fr  pnipos  silly, 
foolish.)  Med.  Idiocy ;  stupidity, 
mo-ros'i-ty  (mu-rhs'T-tT),  n.  [L. 
morositns :  cf.  F.  morositd.] 
Moroseness;  surliness;  also, 
an  example  or  instance  of  it. 
mo-ro'80.  n.  A  morose  or  surly 
person  Obs. 

mo'ro  soph.  n.  (Gr.  puipo<:  fool 
ish  4-  (TOffiof  wise.)  A  philo¬ 
sophical  or  learned  tool  Obs. 
mo  ros'o  phist  (mtVrOs'o-fTst), 
n.  A  morosoph.  Obs. 
mo  ros'o  phy  (-fT),  n.  Learned 
folly  Obs 

mo-ro'sous.  a.  Morose.  Obs 
Mo'ro-to'co  (mfl/ro-t5'kd),  . 
jd.  -cos  (-k5z).  An  Indinn  of  a 
group  of  agricultural  tribes  of 
southeastern  Bolivia,  known 
for  their  musical  languages  and 
prob.  a  distinct  linguistic  stock 
moroun.  +  morn. 
morowe.  morrow, 
morowning  +  morning. 
mo-rox'ite  (mo-r5k'sTt),  n.  (Gr. 
/i6oo£o?  a  sort  of  pipe  clay.) 
Min.  A  greenish  blue  or  bluish 
variety  of  apatite, 
mor  ox-yric  fmbr'Bk-sTl'Yk; 
mo'rOk-),  a.  (  L.  morns  a  mul¬ 
berry  tree  4-  Gr.  £vAop  wood.) 
Chem.  Moric.  See  mor  in. 
morph.  Abbr.  Morphology. 
mor-ph*'a.  Var.  of  morphea. 
mor-phe'ous.  a.  Pertaining  to 
morphea,  a  skin  disease.  Obs. 
mor-phet'ic  (mbr-f 6t'Yk),  a. 
[Irreg.  fr.  Morpheus.)  Of  or 
pert,  to  sleep.  Rare. 
mor'phew.  n.  |  F.  morphee.  LL. 
morphea  :  cf.  It.  morfea .]  Mor¬ 
phea.  Obs. 

mor'phew.  v.  t  To  cover  with 
a  morphew,  or  morphea.  Obs. 


mor'phi-at'ed  (mflr'ff-at'Pd), 

a.  Impregnated  with  morphia 
or  one  of  its  salts, 
mor'phic  (mOr'fTk).  a.  IGr 
ft  op  by  form.)  Zool.  Pertaining 
to  form  :  morphological.  Rare. 

—  mor'phi  cal  ly.  «f/r.  Rare. 
mor'phin-at  ed  (-fT-nat'Cd),  a. 
Morn  Ilia  ted 

mor  phi  o-ma'ni  a  (-fT-o-ma'nt- 
a).n.  |NL  See  morphia; m  a  n  i  a  ) 
=  mor  mi  i  nom  a  n  i  a.  —  mor  phi 
o  ma'ni-ac  (-&k ),  n. 
mor  phi-om'e-try  (-Om'MrT),  n. 
[morphine  4-  - met  rtf . )  Med.  Es¬ 
timation  of  the  amount  of  mor¬ 
phine  in  any  drug  or  mixture 

—  mor'phi  o-mevric  (-0-mCt'- 
rYk ),  a. 

mor'phi  um  (mflr'fY-wm),  n 
'  [NL.)  Morphia  Obs 
mor-phoe'a  Vnr  of  morphea 
mor  pho  gen 'e  sis  (mor'fil-jgn' 

|  t-sYs).  n.  (Gr.  uop<t>y  form  4- 
■f/<'»(’,«i.«.)  Riot.  Morphogeny. 

mor  pho-ge-nefc'ic(  -if-n£t'Ik*), 
mor  pho-gen'ic  t-jfcn'Yk),  a. 
mor-phog'e-ny  ( m5r-U5j'f-nY), 
n.  [Gr.  poptfry  form  4-  -geny.) 
Bio).  Production  or  evolution 
of  morphological  characters, 
mor-phog'ra-phy  (-ft»g'r«-fY). 
n.  (Gr.  pop<by  form 4  -grajdiy.] 
Descriptive  morphology, 
mor'pho-line  (mflr'fo-lTn  :-len; 
1H4).  n.  Also  -lin.  [morjddnc 
+  2d  -nl  ]  Orff.  Chem  An  oily, 
strongly  basic  liquid,  C4HKON, 
synthetically  prepared,  and  re¬ 
sembling  piperidine.  It  con¬ 
tains  the  naroxazine  ring, 
which  is  believed  to  exist  in 
morphine  also. 

morphon'o-my  (mBr-fhn'fi- 
mT),  n.  (Or.  P” P<t>y  form  4- 
vopo s  a  law.)  Biol.  The  laws 


of  morphology.  —  mor'pho- 

nom'ic  ( mflr'io-nBm'Yk ).  a. 
mor-phoph'y  ly  (m5r-f5f'Y-lT  ; 
mfir'fO-fT'lY),  n.  IGr  pep, by 
form  +  <b l'hy  a  clan  )  Biol. 
That  part  of  phylogeny  which 
deals  with  form.  Haeckel. 

mor  pho-scop'ic  (m6r/f(5-skbp'- 
Yk),  a.  IGr.  pop<by  form  4- 
- scopic .)  Considering  forms; 
geometric. 

mor  pho'sis  (m  5  r-f  5's  T  s),  n 
[NL  ,  fr  Gr  /xop^uKrt?  form,  fr. 
pop<bovv  to  form.)  1  Form; 
figure.  Obs.  Oxf.  E.  1) 

2  Biol.  Mode  of  development 
of  a  part 

mor-phot'ic  (-fbt'Yk),  a.  [Gr 
pop'bwTiKO^  fit  for  forming.) 
Physiol  Connected  with  tne 
formation  ol  tissues  ;  ns,  mor- 
phntic,  or  tissue,  proteids. 
mor'phrsy.  Vnr.  of  mokfrky 
morphue.  4*  morphew. 
mor'pi-on,  n.  IF.  ;  inordre  to 
bite  +  pi  on  foot  soldier.)  A 
crab  louse  Obs. 
roor-pun'kee  (m8r-pfti)'ke),  n. 
(Hind,  mor-pahkhi,  fr.  mor- 
oankh  peacock  feather.)  A  large, 
long,  ornamental  pleasure  craft 
propelled  by  paddles,  formerly 
used  as  a  state  barge  in  India 
morreey.  morrey.  +  murrey. 
Mor-re'ni-an  (m<5-re'nY-*In),  or 
Mor'ren'B.  glands  (mrtr'f-nz). 
After  C  F.  A.  Morrev  (1807-58), 
ielginn  naturalist.)  Zool.  1’he 
calciferous  glands  of  earth¬ 
worms. 

Mor'rhu-a  (mhr'db-a),  n.  (NL.) 
Zoo/.  Syn.  of  Gadus. 
mor'rhu-ic  (-Yk),  a.  Physiol. 
Chem  Pertaining  to  or  designat¬ 
ing  a  crystal  line  acid, C«,Hj303N, 
obtained  from  cod-liver  oil. 


mor'rhu-ol  (mttr'db-Ol  ;  -Ql),  n. 

[inorrhu ine  4  2d  -nl.)  An  alco¬ 
holic  extract  from  cod-liver  oil. 
mor'rice  A'ar.  of  morris. 
Mor'rice.  Gil  (jil  mbr'Ysi.  The 
hero  of  u  Scottish  ballad  which 
suggested  the  plot  of  Home’s 
tragedy  of  “  Douglas."  He  is  an 
illegitimate  child  ot  Lady  Bar¬ 
nard,  brought  up  in  the  green¬ 
wood  by  her.  Her  husband,  who 
is  ignorant  of  this,  supposes  him 
to  be  her  lover  and  kills  him 
The  word  **  Gil  ”  is  the  same  as 
“  Childe.” 

mor'ric-er  (-Y-s?r),  n.  A  morns 
dancer.  Obs. 
mor'ri-mal.  4*  mormal. 
mor'ri-on.  +  morion. 
mor'ris (niBr'Ts),  v.  [After  Wil¬ 
liam  Morris  of  Holyhead.  Oxf. 
E.  D. J  The  larva  of  the  conger 
eel  Local,  Brit. 

Mor'ris.  Di'nah  (dT'nd  mBr'- 
Is)  A  Methodist  field  preacher 
in  George  Eliot’s**  Adam  Bede." 
She  is  a  young  woman  ot  beauty 
and  fine  character,  and  is  the 
real  heroine  of  the  book. 
Mor'ris,  Peter.  Pseudonym  of 
J.  G.  Lockhart  (1794-1854)  in 
“  Peter's  Letters  to  his  Kins¬ 
folk.”  published  in  1819. 
morris  dance.  =  1st  morris. 
Mor'ri-se'an  (mCr'T-se'dn  ;  nitf- 
rfs'P-on),  o.  Of  or  pertaining  to 
William  Morris,  or  the  move¬ 
ment  toward  JBstheticism  in  in¬ 
dustrial  arts  inaugurated  by  him 
and  his  school. 

mor'ris-pike  .  n.  [Cf  morris 
the  dance.)  A  kind  of  large  pike 
Obs.  [Quaint  stvle.' 

Morris  style.  Furniture  The] 
mor'rot  Var.  of  mar  rot 
mor'row-ing,  n.  Obs.  1.  Moan¬ 
ing. 

2.  Putting  off  till  the  morrow. 


food,  foot ;  out,  oil ;  chair  ;  go  ;  sing,  ii)k  ;  then,  thin ;  natjire,  verdjire  (250) ;  K  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144) ;  boN ;  yet ;  zh  _  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Guide. 

Full  explanations  of  Abbreviations,  Signs,  etc.,  immediately  precede  the  I  oeabulary. 
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morse  (mdrs),  n.  [L.  morsus  a  biting,  a  clasp,  fr.  mordere 
to  bite.]  A  clasp  to  fasten  garments,  as  esp.  a  cope,  in  front. 

Morse,  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  Morse  telegraph  system 
or  code  ;  as,  Morse  apparatus,  circuit,  embosser,  key,  tap¬ 
per,  telegraph,  etc.  See  recorder,  tapper,  telegraph, 
etc.  —  n.  The  Morse  alphabet,  Morse  telegraph,  or  the  like. 
Colloq. 

Morse  alphabet  or  code.  Teleg.  The  telegraphic  alpha¬ 
bet  or  code,  consisting  of  dots,  dashes,  and  spaces,  invented 
by  Samuel  F.  B.  Morse.  The  alphabetic  code  used  in  North 
America  is  given  below.  The  duration  of  one  dash  is  theo¬ 
retically  equal  to  three  dots;  the  space  between  the  ele¬ 
ments  of  a  letter  is  equal  to  one  dot ;  the  interval  in  spaced 
letters, asO-  -,  is  equal  to  three  dots.  There  are  no  spaces 
in  any  letter  composed  wholly  or  in  part  of  dashes. 

Alphabet 


Numerals 


0  -  Period -  Comma- - 

The  International  (Morse  )  alphabet  code  used  elsewhere  is 
the  same  as  the  above  with  the  following  exceptions: 


The  Morse  code  is  used  chiefly  with  the  electric  telegraph, 
but  is  also  employed  in  signaling  with  flags,  lights,  etc. 
mor'sel  (mdr'sel),  n.  [OF.  morsel,  F.  morceau ,  LL.  mor¬ 
sel  las,  a  dim.  fr.  L.  morstis  a  biting,  bite,  fr.  mordere  to 
bite;  prob.  akin  to  E.  smart.  See  smart;  cf.  morceau, 
mordant.]  1.  A  little  bite  or  bit  of  food.  South. 

2.  A  small  quantity;  a  little  piece;  a  fragment;  —  for¬ 
merly  used  also  jocularly  or  contemptuously  of  a  person, 
mort  (mbrt),  n.  [Orig.  uncert.]  A  great  quantity  or  num¬ 
ber  ;  a  great  deal  or  many  ;  an  abundance.  Dial.  Eng. 

There  was  a  mort  of  merrymaking.  Dickens 

mort,  n.  [F.  mort  dummy,  lit.,  dead.]  A  variety  of  dummy 
whist  for  three  players  ;  also,  the  exposed  or  dummy  hand 
in  this  game. 

rnor'tal  (mSr'tSl),  a.  [F.  morlel ,  L.  mortalis ,  fr.  mors, 
mortis  death,  fr.  mori  to  die  ;  akin  to  E.  murder.  See 
murder;  cf.  mortgage]  1.  Subject  to  death,  destined 
to  die  ;  as,  man  is  mortal. 

2.  Destructive  to  life  ;  causing  or  occasioning  death  ;  ex¬ 
posing  to  or  deserving  death,  esp.  spiritual  death  ;  deadly  ; 
fatal ;  as,  a  mortal  wound  ;  a  mortal  sin  (see  deadly  sins); 
a  mortal  plague  ;  a  mortal  weapon. 

3.  So  severe  as  to  be  thought  of  as  threatening  death  ;  as, 
mortal  fear  ;  mortal  offense. 

4.  Hence,  of  or  pertaining  to  death  or  its  occasion  ;  denot¬ 
ing  the  time  or  circumstances  of  death  ;  deathly  ;  relating 
to,  or  denoting,  deadly  agencies,  susceptibility  to  death, 
etc. ;  vital  ;  as,  the  mortal  hour. 

Last  of  all,  against  himself  he  turns  his  sword,  but  missing  the 
mortal  place,  with  his  poniard  finishes  the  work.  J lihon. 

6-  Human  ;  belonging  to  man,  who  is  mortal;  as,  mortal 

wit  or  knowledge  ;  mortal  power.  Milton. 

6.  Wishing,  or  involving  a  wish,  to  kill ;  implacable  ; 
deadly  ;  as,  a  mortal  enemy  ;  mortal  enmity. 

7-  Extreme;  very  great ;  esp.,  very  tedious;  wearisome; 
as,  a  sermon  lasting  two  mortal  hours.  Colloq. 

8  Confounded  ;  cursed  ;  —  a  euphemism.  Colloq. 

9-  Mortal,  or  dead,  drunk.  Slang  or  Dial. 

1 1  is  men  were  all  as  mortal  as  himself.  Stevenson  8f  Osbourne. 
Syn.  —  See  deadly,  human. 

mor'tal,  adv.  Mortally  (see  flat,  a.,  12).  Now  Dare,  ezc. 
Colloq.  or  Dial.,  in  sense  of:  Extremely;  very;  exces¬ 
sively  ;  deadly  ;  dead  ;  as,  he  was  mortal  sick  ;  to  be  mortal 
fond  of  a  person  ;  mortal  angry. 

Though  slight  was  that  grusp  so  mortal  cold.  Byron. 
The  vocal  terrier  was  mortal  droll.  C.  Rcarfe. 
mor'tal,  n.  1.  A  being  subject  to  death  ;  a  human  being  ; 
man.  “  Warn  poor  mortals  left  behind.”  Ticked. 

2  That  which  is  mortal.  1  Cor.  xv.  53,  54. 

rnor  tal'l  ty  (m5r-tXl'T-tT),  n.  [L.  mortalitas :  cf.  F.  mor¬ 
tal  He.]  1.  Condition  or  quality  of  being  mortal  ;  subjec¬ 
tion  to  death  or  to  the  necessity  of  dying. 

When  I  saw  her  die, 

1  then  did  think  on  your  mortality.  Carew 

2.  The  death  of  large  numbers;  esp.,  the  whole  sum  or 

number  of  deaths  in  a  given  time  or  a  given  community  ; 
also,  the  proportion  of  deaths  to  population,  or  to  a  spe¬ 
cific  number  of  the  population  ;  death  rate  ;  as,  a  time  of 
great,  or  of  low,  mortality  ;  the  mortality  among  the  set¬ 
tlers  was  alarming. 

3.  Death  ;  destruction.  Shak. 

4-  Quality  of  being  deadly  or,  of  sin,  mortal.  Obs.  or  R. 
6  Those  who  are,  or  that  which  is,  mortal  ;  the  human 
race  ;  humanity  ;  human  nature  ;  human  life. 

Take  these  tears,  mortality's  relief.  Pope. 

From  thifi  instant 

There  ’s  nothing  serious  in  mortality ; 

All  is  but  toys.  Shak. 


mor 'row  less.  a.  See -less. 
mor'row  mass  ,  ti.  Mass  recited 
in  the  morning.  Obs. 
mor'row-gpeech  ,  ti.  A  period i 
cal  meeting  of  a  guild,  at  which 
important  business  was  trans¬ 
acted  and  justice  was  adminis¬ 
tered  between  members.  Obs. 
or  Hist.  I  Obs.  I 

mor 'row- tide',  n.  Morningtide.  | 
mor  rude',  n.  (Cf.  Pr.  mnrut 
thick-lipped,  Sd.  morrudo ,  NPr. 
mourrudo  a  kind  of  fish.  LL. 
moruta ,  F.  morue.]  A  codfish. 
Mors  (mdrz),  n.  [L.)  Rom. 
Re  I  ty.  Death,  as  a  deitv.  See 
Thanatos. 

mor'sal  (tndr'sdl),  a.  [Y.yytors 
a  biting.orL.  morsus,  fr.  mordere 
to  bite.)  Anat.  Designating,  or 
pertaining  to,  the  grinding  sur¬ 
face  or  cutting  edge  of  a  tooth, 
morse  (mdrs),  n.  [F.  yyiorse,  fr. 
Finnish  mursu;  cf.  Lapp  mor- 
sha.  Russ,  morz/i.]  Walrus.  Obs. 
mor'sel.  v.  t.  To  cut  up  or  di¬ 
vide  into  morsels  or  small  parts. 
Rare.  [To  morsel.  I 

mor'sel-ate  (mdr's£l-at),  v.  f.| 


mor'sel  ize.  U.  >.  To  nmrsel._— 
mor  sel  i  zi'tion  (mdr'sPl-Y-za'- 
shrin;  -T-za'shiZn),  n.  Both  Rare. 
mor'sel-raeal  ,  adv.  ( morsel  + 
-meal.]  In  pieces  or  morsels.  Obs. 
Morse  rifle.  One  of  the  earliest 
(1X57)  American  breech  loaders, 
having  a  breech  block  which 
traveled  hack  and  forth  in  a 
chamber  exposed  by  raising  a 
flan.  It  used  a  center-fire  me¬ 
tallic  cartridge. 

mors'ing.  a.  ir  n.  (Cf.  F.  amor- 
cer  to  prime  (a  gun).]  Priming. 

Obs.  Scot. 

morsing  horn.  A  horn  or  flask 
for  holding  powder,  as  for  prim¬ 
ing.  Obs.  Scot. 
mor  si-ta'tion  (mfir'sY-ta'- 
shun),  yi.  [As  if  fr.  a  L.  ynorsi- 
fare,  freq.  of  mordere  to  bite.] 
Act  of  biting  or  gnawing.  Obs. 
mors  om'ni  bus  cora-mu'nis. 
L.]  Death  (is)  common  to  all. 
mor'sure  ( mdr'sfir),  n.  ( F.,  fr. 
L.  mordere ,  morsyim,  to  bite.] 
|  Biting  ;  a  bite  Obs.  or  R. 
mort  (mflrt),  n.  A  salmon  in  its 
i  third  year.  Local ,  Brit. 


0.  Mortal  part.  Rare. 

White  u»he».  into  which  the  entire  mortality  of  a  men  or 
woman  had  resolved  itself.  .  Hawthorne. 

mortality  table.  A  tabulated  statement  showing  the  num¬ 
ber  of  deaths  that  may  be  expected  to  take  place  during  a 
given  period,  as  a  year,  among  a  given  number  of  persons 
of  a  given  age.  Tables  of  this  kind  are  chiefly  used  by  life  in¬ 
surance  companies  in  computing  premiums  and  reserves  for 
insurance  policies  and  for  annuities.  When  based  upon  a 
sufficiently  large  number  of  observations  the  variation  be¬ 
tween  their  results  and  the  actual  mortality  is  negligible. 
The  most  important  mortality  tables  are  as  follow's. 


NAME. 


Actuaries’,  or  Com¬ 
bined  Experience, 
Table* 

American  Experi¬ 
ence  Tablet 

Breslau  Table 


British  Offices  Life 
Tables  ( O'*  and  0? 
Tables); 

Carlisle  Table 

Farr  Table,  No  3 


BASIS,  DATE,  CONSTRUCTOR,  AND  USE. 


Experience  of  17  British  companies  ;  con¬ 
structed  1838  ;  pub.  1843  ;  in  U.  S..  in  con¬ 
nection  with  insurance  written  before  1901. 
Experience  of  Mutual  Life  Ins.  Co.  of  New 
York;  Sheppard  Homans;  extensively 
used  in  U.  S.  . 

Records  kept  by  the  city  of  Breslau  (Silesia) 
for  the  five  years  1<>87-Ifi91,  comprising  a 
total  of  (5.193  births  and  4,S<!9  deaths,  to 
ascertain  the  price  of  life  annuities. 
Experience  of  (50  companies  for  Ml  years; 
18!«3:  joint  commission  of  the  institute  and 
Facultv  of  Actuaries;  used  by  many  Brit¬ 
ish  offices  for  valuation  purposes. 
Statistics  of  Carlisle.  Eug.;  1779-87  ;  Joshua 
Milne  ;  now  little  used. 

Observations  of  entire  pop.  of  Eng.;  pub. 

I  1  si74  ;  Dr.  William  Farr;  no  longer  used. 
National  Fraternal  Experience  of  the  leading  fraternal  benefit 
Congress  Table  of  associations  of  the  United  States. 

Institutet5of  Actua-  Experience  of  10  English  and  10  Scotch 
rios’  Life  Tables  companies;  puh  18(>.*,  1872  ;  largely  used 
(H'i  and  ID  Ta  by  British  and  Canadian  companies. 
blds)§  !  . 

Thirty  Americ  Experience  of  30  American  companies:  pub. 
Offices’  Experience  18S1  •,  L.  W.  Mcech ;  not  used  in  valuations. 
Table  (Meech  Ta- 

Northampton  Table  Statistics  of  Northampton,  Eng.:  ITSS-SO;  Dr. 

I  Thomas  Price  :  slightly  in  legal  matters. 

*  A bs uincs  that  last  one  of  lmi.ouo  persons  10  years  of  age  will  die 
in  the  100th  year  of  his  age.  ...... 

j  Assumes  that  last  one  of  100,000  persons  10  years  of  age  will  die 
in  the  IMJth  year  of  his  age. 
t  Om  =  Offices  Males  ;  Of  =  Offices  Females. 

§  H“  =  Healthy  Males  $  ID  =  Healthy  Females, 
mor'tal  ly  (m8r'tal-T),  adv .  of  mortal.  Specif.  :  a  In 
deadly  or  fatal  manner  ;  so  as  to  cause  death  ;  as,  mortally 
wounded,  b  Very  severely ;  grievously ;  as,  mortally 
frightened  ;  mortally  offended,  c  In  the  manner  of  a  mor¬ 
tal  or  of  mortals. 

1  was  mortally  brought  forth.  Shak 

d  Extremely;  “awfully,”  as,  mortally  jealous.  Colloq. 
mcr'tar  (mSr'ter),  n.  [ME.  mor  ter,  AS.  mortere,  L.  mor- 


Mortars,  1  1  Porcelain  ;  2  Agate. 


tarium :  cf.  F. 
mor  tier.  Cf. 
sense  5  (below), 
al80  2d  MORTAR, 

MORTER.]  1  A 
strong  vessel, 
often  in  form  of 
an  inverted  bell, 
in  which  substances  are  pounded  or  rubbed  with  a  pestle. 
Mortars  are  now  chiefly  used  in  pharmacy. 

2.  Mining.  The  box  in  a  stamp  battery  containing  the  ore 
which  is  crushed  by  the  stamps  falling  on  it.  There  is  an 
inclined  screen  in  one  or  more  sides  to  prevent  the  passage 
of  any  but  the  finely  ground  ore. 

3.  A  night  light,  usually  either  a  bowl  of  oil  with  a  float¬ 
ing  wick  or  a  thick  candle.  Obs.  or  R. 

4.  A  cap  in  the  shape  of  a  mortar  ;  a  mortier.  Obs.  <£*  R. 
6.  [F.  mortier,  fr.  L.  mortar ium  mortar  (for  triturating).] 
a  Mil.  A  short  and  comparatively  light  cannon  used  to 
throw  shells  of 
large  caliber  with 
low  velocities  and 
usually  at  very  high 
angles  so  as  to  drop 
on  the  object  from 
above,  their  effect 
being  accomplished 
by  the  energy  ac¬ 
quired  in  descent 
and  by  the  force  of 
explosion  at  the 
limit  of  penetra¬ 
tion.  b  A  similar 
cannon  used  to 
throw  a  life  line  ;  a 
life-saving  mortar. 

C  Any  of  various 
contrivances  for 
throwing  pyrotech¬ 
nic  bombs  or  shells. 

mor 'tar,  n.  [ME. 
mortier ,  F.  mortier , 

L.  morlarium  mortar,  also,  a  large  basin  or  trough  in  which 
mortar  is  made;  hence  this  meaning.  See  1st  mortar.] 
A  building  material  made  by  mixing  lime,  cement,  or  plas- 


Mortar,  5.  U.  S.  12-inch  Mortar  (Car¬ 
riage,  Model  of  189(5).  1  Crosshead; 

2  Piston  Rod  of  Recoil  Cylinder  :  3  Ele¬ 
vating  Hand  Wheel  ;  4  Saddle  ;  5  Recoil 
Cylinder  Trunnion;  G  Counter-Recoil 
Springs  ;  7  Racer 


ter  of  Paris,  with  sand,  water,  and  sometimes  other  mate 
rials,  and  used  in  masonry,  plastering,  etc.  Ordinary  mor¬ 
tar,  made  from  lime,  hardens  by  taking  up  carbon  dioxide, 
the  lime  being  changed  to  calcium  carbonate.  Unlike 
hydraulic  mortar  or  cement,  it  will  not  harden  unless 
fairly  dry  and  exposed  to  the  air. 

mor'tar  (mSr'ter),  v.  t.  To  plaster  or  make  fast  with 


mortar.  .  , ,  ... 

mortar  teed,  a  Ordnance.  The  support  for  old  smoothbore 
mortars,  used  in  maneuvering  ana  firing.  It  consisted  of 
two  wrought-iron  cheeks  to  receive  the  trunnions,  con¬ 
nected  by  transoms,  and  resting  with  broad  shoes  on  trie 
platform.  Modern  rifled  mortars  are  mounted  on  carriages, 
b  .Mining.  The  bed  or  inclined  bottom  of  a  mortar  box. 
mortar  bed-  A  shallow  box  or  receptacle  in  which  mortar 
is  mixed. 

mortar  board,  a  A  small  square 
board  with  a  handle  beneath,  for  hold¬ 
ing  mortar;  a  hawk,  b  An  academic 
cap  with  a  broad,  projecting,  square 
top.  Colloq. 

mortar  boat  or  vessel  Naut.  A  boat 
strongly  built  and  adapted  to  carry¬ 
ing,  as  a  floating  gun  platform,  a  mor¬ 
tar  or  mortars  for  bombarding, 
mortar  box.  Mining.  The  box  of  a 
stamp  in  which  ore  is  crushed  to  pulp 
in  contact  with  a  stream  of  water, 
mor'tar  y  (m6r'ter-T),  a.  Consisting  of,  full  of,  or  resem- 


Mortur  Board  b. 


bling,  mortar. 

mortgage  (mflr'gaj),  n.  [F.  mort-gage,  OF.  also  morgage  ; 
mort  dead  (L.  mortuus)  -f*  9a9e  pledge.  See  mortal; 
gage.]  1.  Law.  At  the  common  law,  a  conveyance  of 
property,  upon  condition,  as  security  for  the  payment  of  a 
debt  or  the  performance  of  a  duty,  and  to  become  void  upon 
payment  or  performance  according  to  the  stipulated  terms. 
Mortgage  was  orig.  applied,  in  English  real  estate  law,  to  a 
conveyance  of  land  w  ith  transfer  of  possession  to  the  mort¬ 
gagee,  w  ho  w  as  entitled  to  keep  the  rents  and  profits  with¬ 
out  apply  ing  them  to  the  debt  (whence  the  name  mortgage , 
Lat.  morlvum  radium,  lit.,  dead  pledge,  as  being  dead  to 
the  mortgagor)  and  who  acquired  an  indefeasible  title 
to  the  mortgaged  property  upon  default.  Later  it  became 
customary  for  the  mortgagor  to  retain  possession,  and  the 
mortgagee's  defeasible  estate  in  the  land  was  subjected  to 
the  equity  of  redemption  and  foreclosure  rules  of  the  equity 
courts.  Technically,  therefore,  at  common  law  the  mort¬ 
gagee’s  interest  is  an  estate  in  real  property  ;  but,  without 
any  corresponding  changes  in  the  form  of  conveyance,  the 
estate  has  long  been  treated  in  equity  in  England  and  in 
many  of  the  United  States  as  personal,  the  heir  or  dev  isee 
being  treated  as  trustee  of  the  mortgage  for  the  personal 
representative,  and  now,  by  statute,  tlie  interest  of  the 
mortgagee  is  made  personal  property  in  Great  Britain  and 
generally  in  the  United  States.  Under  these  conditions, 
therefore,  a  mortgage  is:  a  nominally  absolute  conveyance 
of  property  defeasible  only  upon  certain  conditions,  but 
actually  operating  as  a  lien  or  charge  securing  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  money  or  the  performance  of  an  obligation  so  that 
the  mortgagee  may,  under  certain  conditions,  take  pos¬ 
session  and  may  foreclose  the  property  upon  default.  Cf. 

EQUITY  OF  REDEMPTION,  PLEDGE,  HYPOTHEC,  ANTICHRESI8. 


2  The  instrument  by  which  a  mortgage  conveyance  is 
made,  the  state  of  the  property  so  conveyed,  or  the  interest 
of  the  mortgagee  therein. 

mort'gage,  v.  t. ;  mort'gaged  (-gajd);  mort'gag-ing  (-gfi- 
jTng).  1.  Law.  At  common  law,  to  grant  or  convey,  as 
property,  for  the  security  of  a  debt,  or  other  engagement, 
upon  a  condition  that  if  the  debt  or  engagement  shall  be 
discharged  according  to  the  contract,  the  conveyance  shall 
be  void,  otherwise  to  become  absolute  ;  to  make  a  mortgage 
conveyance  of.  bee  mortgage,  n. 

2.  Hence  :  To  pledge  ;  to  subject  to  a  claim  or  obligation. 

Mortgaging  their  lives  to  covetlse.  Spenser. 

1  mysell  am  mortgaged  to  thy  will.  Shak. 

mortgage  deed  Lair.  A  deed  given  by  way  of  mortgage, 
mort'ga  gee'  (in6r'ga-je'),  n.  Law.  The  person  to  whom 
property  is  mortgaged. 

mort'ga  gor'  (m6r'gi-j8r' ;  mbr'ga-jer),  n.  Also  mort'ga- 
geor'.  Law.  One  who  gives  a  mortgage. 

Op"  Although  the  letter  e  is  required  by  analogy  after  the 
second  g  to  make  it  soft,  the  common  spelling  is  mortgagor. 
mor  tier'  (mbr'tya'),  n.  [F.,  prop.,  a  mortar.  J  The  pecul¬ 
iar  headdress  worn  by  certain  high  functionaries  of  the 
law  in  France  ;  —  so  called  from  its  resemblance  to  a  drug¬ 
gist’s  mortar.  Also,  a  kind  of  headpiece  in  medieval  armor, 
mor  tl  fi  ca'tion  (mfir'tT-fT-ka'shftn),  n.  [F.,  fr.  L.  morii- 
Jicalio  a  killing.  See  mortify.]  1.  A  mortifying,  or  state 
of  being  mortified  ;  as :  a  Subjection  of  the  passions  and 
appetites,  by  penance,  abstinence,  or  painful  severities  in¬ 
flicted  on  the  body,  te  The  numbing  or  deadening  of  a 
faculty,  sense,  quality,  or  the  like.  Ohs.  c  Med.  The 
death  of  one  part  of  an  animal  body,  while  the  rest  con¬ 
tinues  to  live ;  loss  of  vitality  in  some  part  of  the  body; 
gangrene;  necrosis,  d  Alchemy  dr  Old  C hem.  Destruc¬ 
tion  of  active  qualities  ;  neutralization.  Obs.  e  Depri¬ 
vation  or  depression  of  self-approval ;  abatement  of  pride  ; 
humiliation  ;  chagrin  ;  vexation  ;  as,  he  suffered  keen 
mortification  at  his  failure. 

2.  That  which  mortifies ;  the  cause  of  humiliation,  chagrin, 
or  vexation  ;  as,  his  blunder  was  a  mortification . 

It  is  one  of  the  vexatious  mortifications  of  n  studious  man  to 
have  his  thoughts  disordered  by  a  tedious  visit.  L' Estrange. 


mort,  >i.  [F..  death,  fr.  L.  mors , 
mortis;  cf  F.  mort  dead,  fr.  L 
mortuus.}  1.  Death  Obs. 

2.  Hunting.  The  note  sounded 
on  the  horn  at  a  kill. 

3.  The  skin  or  fleece  of  a  mor- 
kin.  Dial.  Eng.  V  Scot. 
mort.  a  [F.»  dead.]  Dead  ;  also, 
fatal  ;  deadly.  Obs. 

mort.  r.  t.  To  put  to  death.  Obs 
mort,  n.  [Etvm.  uncert.]  1.  A 
woman:  a  female  ;  —  often  with 
n  qualifying  word  ;  as,  autem 
mort,  a  married  woman  ;  walk¬ 
ing  or  strolling  mort,  a  female 
tramp  ;  kinchin  mort,  a  little 
girl.  Cant. 

2.  A  loose  woman, 
mort.  Ahbr.  Mortuary.  [Eng.\ 
mort.N.  Lard;  pig’sgrease.  Dial.  | 
Mor'ta(mOr'td). »».  [L..  fr.  Gr 
Moprjj.]  See  fate,  4. 
mor-ta'clous(  dial,  md-tii'shus), 
a.  Sr  adr.  Terrible  ;  terribly  ; 
extremely.  Dial  Eng. 
mortalse.  +  mortise. 
mor'tal  ize.  v.  t.  *.  See  -ize 
mor'tal-neaa.  n.  See  -ness. 


mort  ancestry.  Scots  Lau\  The 
right  of  an  heir  to.  or  the  proc¬ 
ess  for.  the  recovery  of  lands 
by  the  writ  of  mort  ^'ancestor, 
mor'tared  ( m8r't?rd),a.  Soiled, 
or  covered,  with  mortar, 
mor'tar  less,  a.  See  -less. 
mor'tar-man/,  n.  A  mason.  Obs. 
mortar  piece.  A  mortar.  Obs. 
mortar  structure.  Petrog.  A 
structure  in  certain  rocks,  a6 
ranites  and  gneisses,  that  have 
een  subjected  to  crushing,  so 
that  nuclei  of  the  original  miner¬ 
als  appear  as  if  6et  in  a  cement  of 
the  crushed  material  f  boat.  | 

mortar  vessel  See  mortar | 
mortas.  mortase  +  mortise. 
mort' blue'.  Var  of  mor  bleu. 
mort'cloth'  (mOrt'klfith'  ;  205), 
n.  A  funeral  pall  :  also,  a  fee 
for  the  hire  of  a  nail.  Chiefly 
Scot  j f  fr. 

II  mortd’an'ces  tor  (mbrdSn'- 
ses-ter).  [AF.]  Lit.,  death  of  the 
ancestor  ;  —  used  of  an  obsolete  , 
writ  or  brieve  in  English  and 
Scots  law  for  the  reeoverv  hv  an 
heir  from  an  abator  of  *a  tene-  I 


ment  which  his  deceased  ances¬ 
tor  held  in  seizin  at  his  death. 

||  m  o  rt'-d  e-c  h  i  e  n'  (in  fi  r'd  P- 
shyfiN'),  v.  [F„  lit.,  death  of 
dog;  an  alteration  of  Pg.  mor- 
dexim.  See  mordisheen.]  = 

MOR  PI  SHEEN.  Obs.  Anglo- Ind. 
mort-Dieu  rii/er/  [F.]  Lit. .God’s 
death ;  —  a  French  oath.abbr. of 
mort  a.  or  de.  Dion.  Obs. 
morte.  mort.  death, 
mortechien,  n  [Cf.  F.  morre 
glanders,  and  E.  yyioumtng  of 
the  chine. \  Glanders.  Obs.  Scot. 
mor'te  gon  +  mart  agon. 
mortell.  +  mortal 
morteis.  morteise.  mortise. 
mor' tel  Obs.  or  Scot  var.  of 
mortal. 

mor'ter  +mortar.  [.S’roL  I 
mortersheen.  +  mortechien.  | 
mortese  +  mortise,  v. 
mortfundit.  /».  a.  Having  a  cold. 
See  MoRFOuxn.  Obs.  Scot. 
mort'gage-a-ble(mflr'gftj-d-b’l), 
a.  See -able. 

mortgage  debenture  See  de¬ 
benture.  [mortgagor.! 

mort'gsg-er  (m6r'gfi-j5r),  n.  A  I 


morth  f  murth. 

morth  (mdrth),  n.  [ME  &  AS. 

morS ;  akin  to  L.  mors  death.] 

1.  Tevt.  Tribal  Law.  Any  of  va¬ 
rious  unemendable  kinds  of 
homicide,  apparently  orig.  a 
killing  by  poison  or  witchcraft, 
later  by  lying  in  ambush. 

2.  Death.  Obs. 
morthere  murder. 
morth'wyr'tha  (ni8rth'wYr/- 
td),  n.  [Erroneous  for  AS  morp- 
v’j/rhta.]  One  guilty  of  morth 
Ohs.  or  Hist. 

mor'tial.  Dial  var.  of  mortal. 
mor'tice  Var  of  mortise. 
mortier.  +  mortar. 
mortifer. />.  (L.:  mors,  yyiortis, 

death  4-  ferre  to  bring]  A 
bringer  of  death.  Obs. 
mor-tif'er-ous  (mOr-tYf'Pr-iIs), 
a.  Deadly:  fatal  —  mor-tif'er- 
ous-ly.  a  d  r.  mor  tif'er-ous- 
ness.  n.  All  Obs.  or  R. 
mor  tif'icf  Tk).  mor-tif'i-cal,  a. 
Mortiferous.  (Ps.  [mallow. I 
mortification  root  The  marsh  | 
mortifie.  r.  t.  [  bee  2d  mortar  j 


ale,  senate,  cAre,  ftra,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofa  ;  ©ve,  $vent,  find,  reefint,  maker ;  Ice,  Ill ;  old,  6bey,  orb,  5dd,  s&ft,  connect ;  use,  unite,  Am,  Up,  circus,  menu ; 

[I  Foreign  Word.  +  Obsolete  \  arlant  of.  +  combined  with.  =  equals. 
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3.  Scots  Law.  A  gift  corresponding  to  the  mortmain  (which 
see)  of  English  law. 

Syn.  —  Chagrin,  shame.  See  vexation. 
mor'tl  fy  (inor'tT-fi),  v.  t.  ;  mor'ti-fied  (-fid) ;  mor'ti-fy'- 
ino  (-fi'Tng).  [ME.  mortijien ,  F.  mortijier ,  fr.  L.  morti- 
ficare  ;  L.  mors ,  mortis ,  death  -f  -/care  (in comp.)  to  make 
See  mortal;  -fy.]  1.  To  kill ;  to  destroy.  Obs.  or  Archaic. 
2.  To  deaden  ;  to  make  insensible;  to  destroy  the  vigor 
strength,  vitality,  or  the  like,  of.  Obs. 

Thou,  like  an  exorcist,  hast  conjured  up 
My  mortified  spirit  Shak. 

3  Alchemy  «.£*  Old  Ghein.  lo  destroy  the  active  powers  or 
essential  qualities  of ;  to  change  by  chemical  action.  Obs. 

Quicksilver  is  mortified  with  turpentine.  Bacon 

4.  To  deaden  by  religious  or  other  discipline,  as  the  carnal 
affections,  bodily  appetites,  or  worldly  desires  ;  to  bring 
into  subjection  ;  to  abase  ;  humble. 

With  fasting  mortified ,  w  orn  out  with  tears.  Hnrte 
Mortify  thy  learned  lust.  Prior 

6.  Scots  Law.  To  grant  in  mortmain. 

6.  To  affect  with  vexation,  chagrin,  or  humiliation;  to 
cause  to  feel  mortification. 


The  news  of  the  fatal  battle  of  Worcester,  which  exceedingly 
..ivrtijied  our  expectations.  Evelyn 

How  often  .  .  .  mortified  with  the  very  praises  he  receives  if 
they  do  not  rise  so  high  as  he  thinks  they  ought !  Addison. 
7-  To  cause  (a  part  of  the  body)  to  mortify  or  gangrene. 
Syn.  —  Humiliate,  shame,  disgrace. 

mor'ti-fy,  v.  i.  1.  To  practice  penance  from  religious  mo¬ 
tives  ;  to  deaden  desires  by  religious  discipline. 

2.  To  be  subdued  ;  to  decay,  as  appetites,  desires,  etc.  R. 

3.  To  lose  vitality  and  organic  structure,  as  flesh  of  a  liv¬ 
ing  body  ;  to  gangrene. 

mor'tise,  mor'tice  (mfir'tYs),  n.  [F.  mortaise ,  OF.  also 
mortoise ,  rnortaige ;  orig.  uncert.,  cf.  Sp.  mortaja  mortise, 
Ar.  murtazz  fixed.]  1.  A  cavity,  hole,  or  the  like  into 
or  through  which  some  other  part  of  any  arrangement  of 
parts  fits  or  passes  ;  specif.,  a  cavity  cut  into  a  piece  of  tim¬ 
ber,  or  other  material,  to  receive  a 
correspondingly  shaped  tenon. 

2  Fig.,  that  which  secures;  stable 
foundation. 

And  over-sea  they  say  this  State  of  yours 
Hath  no  more  mortise  than  a  tower  of 
cards.  Tennyson 

3.  Her.  A  square  piece  of  wood 
depicted  with  a  square  hole 
through  it. 

mor'tise,  mor'tice,  v.  t. ;  mor'- 

TISED,  -TICED  (-tT8t);  MOR'TIS- 

ino,  -TIC-ING  (-tT-stng).  [OF.  a  Mortise,  1  ;  6  Tenon. 
mortaisier.']  1.  To  join  or  fasten  securely  ;  specif.,  to  join 
or  fasten  by  a  tenon  and  mortise ;  as,  to  mortise  a  beam 
into  a  post,  or  a  joist  into  a  girder. 

2.  To  cut  or  make  a  mortise  in. 

mortise,  or  mortice,  block.  Naut.  A  block  in  a  solid 
piece  with  a  pulley  sheave  cut  through  it. 
mortise,  or  mortice,  chisel.  A  very  stiff  chisel  used  with 
a  wooden  mallet  for  cutting  mortises, 
mortise,  or  mortice,  gauge  or  gage.  Carp.  A  carpenter’s 
tool  for  scribing  parallel  lines 
for  mortises. 

mortise,  or  mortice,  lock.  A 

door  lock  inserted  in  a  mor¬ 
tise. 

mor'tis-er,  mor'tlc  er  (mSr'tl-  Mortise  Ga„Ke.  b  Thumb. 
her),  n.  One  that  mortises  ;  esp.,  screw  regulating  distance 
a  mortising  machine.  between  Scribing  Points 

mortise,  or  mortice,  wheel.  1'°  s  C  sh‘hng  Block  se- 
Mach.  A  cast-iron  wheel,  with  curcd  b>  berew  d. 
wooden  cogs  inserted  in  mortises  on  its  face  or  edge. 
mort'mailF  (mSrt'man'),  n.  [F.  morty  morte,  dead  -f- 
main  hand ;  F.  main-morte ,  formerly  also  morte  main. 
See  mortal;  manual.]  Laic,  a  Lit.,  dead  hand;  hence, 
the  hand  ar  possession  of  ecclesiastical  corporations,  eccle¬ 
siastics  being  in  the  early  law  deemed  civilly  dead  ;  later, 
the  possession  of,  or  tenure  by,  any  corporation  which,  by 
reason  of  the  nature  of  corporations,  may  be  perpetual. 
See  statute  of  mortmain,  b  A  license  from  the  sovereign 
to  alienate  lands  in  mortmain. 


mor'tu  a  ry  (mdr'tu-a-rTJ,  a.  [L.  mortuarius ,  fr.  mortuus 
dead.  See  mortal.]  1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  burial  of 
the  dead  ;  as,  mortuary  monuments. 

2.  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  connected  with,  death  or  mourn¬ 
ing  for  the  dead  ;  as,  mortuary  emblems  ;  mortuary  sword, 
mortuary  urn,  an  urn  for  holding  the  ashes  of  the  dead. 


-fy.)  lo  secure  with  mortar 

Oho. 

mor'tl  fled  (mdr'tY-fTd),  pret.  4r 
>■  />  of  mortify.  —  mor'tl- fied'- 
y.  adv.  -  mor'ti-fied  -ness.  <>. 
raor'ti-fi  er  (-fl'Sr),  n.  One 
that  mortifies. 

mor'ti-fy'ing  (-fT/Yng),  p.  pr. 
V  rb.  n  of  mortify.  —  mor'ti- 
fy'ing  ly,  adv. 

,|  mor'tis  cau'sa,  or  can's  a 

mor'tis.  IL.]  Law.  By  reason 
of  (impending)  death  ;  as.  a  gift 
mortis  causa. 

mortise,  r.  t.  [OF.  mortir,  fr. 
mart  dead.]  To  amortize,  or 
grant  in  mortmain.  Obs. 
mor'tised.  mor'ticed  (mfir'tYst), 
]>. p.  of  mortise,  v  t.;  also,  Her. 
=  INCLAVE.  [wheel. I 

mortise  gear.  =  mortise! 
mortise  Joint.  A  joint  made  by 
a  mortise  and  tenon, 
mortivan.  F  marta ha n. 
mort'lake,  n.  [From  do-flake, 
Eng.l  A  make  of  tapestry.  Obs. 
mort'ling,  n.  [Cf.  morkin.]  a 
Wool  taken  from  a  dead  sheep. 
Ohs.  or  R.  b  A  morkin.  Ohs. 
mort'main,  v.  t.  To  alienate  in 
mortmain.  Obs.  —  mort- main '- 
er.  >i.  Obs. 

mort'mal.  +  mormal. 
mort  note.  I hinting .  =  mort,  2. 
Mor'ton’s  disease'  (mdr'- 
t/inz).  [After  Dr.  Thomas  G. 
Morton  (1R35-1903),  of  Philadel¬ 
phia.]  Neuralgia  affecting  the 
metatarsus  :  metatarsalgia. 
Mor'ton’s  fork.  A  dilemma  de¬ 
vised  bv  Bi.*hop  Morton,  chan¬ 
cellor  under  Henry  VII.,  after¬ 
wards  cardinal  and  archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  to  swell  the  con¬ 
tributions  to  a  benevolence  lev¬ 
ied  for  a  proposed  war  with 
France  (1491).  A  clause  was  in¬ 


serted  in  the  instructions  to  the 
commissioners:  “That  if  they 
met  with  any  that  were  sparing, 
they  shouldtell  them  that  they 
must  needs  have,  because  they 
laid  up:  and  if  they  werespena 
ers,  they  must  needs  have,  be¬ 
cause  it  was  seen  in  their  port 
and  manner  of  living.” 

|j  mor  tor'io  (in  A  r-t  b  r'y  b),  n. 
[It.]  A  group  of  sculpture  in 
which  the  dead  body  of  Christ 
is  the  principal  figure, 
mortoun.  n.  A  kind  of  wild 
fowl.  Obs.  Scot. 
mort'pay'  (mdrt'pa'),  n.  [OF. 
morte-paj/e  an  old  soldier  retired 
from  active  service  ;  lit.,  dead 
pay-]  Dead  pay  ;  pay  fraudu¬ 
lently  drawn  on  behalf  of  dead 
soldiers.  Obs. 
mor'tre  *J*  mortar. 
mortreux.  +  mortrkwes. 
mortrewes,  n.  pi.  Also  mor'- 
tress  (<  )F.  mortreux,  mortereus , 
nom.  sing,  or  acc.  pi.  of  mor- 
trruel  a  kind  of  broth,  porridge. 
Cf  1st  mortar.]  A  kind  of 
stew  or  thick  soup.  Obs. 
mort  safe  A  cast-iron  frame 
pot  around  a  coffin  to  prevent 
robherv.  Obs.  Scot. 
mort  stone  A  stone  by  the  wav- 
side  on  which  pallbearers  were 
wont  to  rest  a  coffin.  Obs. 
mortuall.  •{*  mortal, mortuary. 
mor'tu  ous  (mfir'tp-bs),  a.  [L. 
mortuus  dead.]  Deathlike.  Rare. 
mor'tu-um  va'di-um.  [LL. 
also  wadium).  Cf.  mortgage, 
GAGE.]  Law.  =  MORTOAOE. 
mortyn.  +  moktoun. 
moru.  +  morrow. 
mor  u-la'tion  (mdr'd6-la'sh?7n), 
n.  Embryo!.  Thenrocessof  form¬ 
ing  a  morula.  [=  morula,  1.1 
mo 'rule  (mO'rdbf:  ‘i'll),  n.  }(ed.\ 


mor'tu  a  ry  (mfir'tjj-a-rY),  n.  ;pl.  -ribs  (-rTz).  [LL.  mortua- 
rium.  See  mortuary,  a.]  1.  In  medieva’  England,  a  cus¬ 
tomary  gift  to  the  priest  of  a  parish  from  the  personal  es¬ 
tate  of  a  person  dying  in  the  parish  or  to  a  priest’s  superior 
from  the  estate  of  a  priest ;  a  corsepresent.  The  mortuary 
was  originally  a  voluntary  gift  made  in  contemplation  of 
death  or  by  will  to  the  Church  for  prayers  or  masses  for 
the  soul  of  the  deceased.  It  was  made  a  fixed  amount  or 
percentage  by  21  Henry  VIII.  c.  G,  and  is  now  obsolete. 

2.  Often  in  pi.  A  funeral ;  funeral  rites.  Obs. 

3.  A  place  for  the  reception  of  the  dead  ;  a  burial  place  ; 
also,  a  deadhouse  ;  a  morgue. 

mor'u-la  (ni5r'<5o-la),  n.  ;  pi.  -l m  (-le) 

[NL.,  dim.  of  L.  morum  a  mulberry.] 

1.  Med.  Button  scurvy  or  one  of  the 
mulberrylike  growths  characteristic  of  it. 

2.  Embryol.  The  globular  mass  of  cells 

(blastomeres)  formed  by  cleavage  of  the 
egg  of  many  animals  in  its  early  develop¬ 
ment.  A  typical  morula  differs  from  a  Morula  of  Star- 
typical  blastula  (which  in  many  animals  (  Aster ms 

it  precedes)  by  having  no  central  cavity,  forbesn),  much 
See  segmentation.  —  mor'u-lar  (-lar),  a.  emargea 

mor'u  loid  (-loid),  a.  Embryol.  Resembling  a  morula. 
Mo'rus  (mo'rus ;  201),  n.  [L.,  mulberry  tree.  See  mul¬ 
berry.]  Bol.  A  genus  of  trees,  the  mulberries,  typifying 
the  family  Moracese,  having  mostly  dentate  or  lobed  leaves 
and  spicate  flowers,  forming  a  multiple  fleshy  fruit.  The 
12  species  are  natives  of  temperate  regions.  M.  alba,  the 
white  mulberry,  M. nigra,  the  black  mulberry,  and  M. rubra, 
the  red  mulberry,  are  commonly  planted  as  shade  trees, 
the  first  also  as  food  for  silkworms.  See  mulberry. 
mor'wong7  (mfir'wSiig'),  n  [Native  name.]  Any  of  sev¬ 
eral  Australian  spiny-finned  marine  food  fishes,  esp.  Dac- 
tylosparus  carponemus  and  Cheilodactylus  fuscus  (the 
latter  called  red  monrong),  and  the  jackass  fish.  They 
are  related  to  or  included  in  the  family  Cirrhitidae. 

Mo  -sa'ic  (mo-za'Tk),  a.  [From  Moses:  cf.  F.  mosa'ique.] 
Of  or  pert,  to  Moses,  the  leader  of  the  Israelites,  or  the  in¬ 
stitutions  or  writings  attributed  to  him  ;  as,  the  Mosaic  law. 
Mosaic,  or  ceremonial,  law.  Bib.,  the  ancient  law  of  the  He¬ 
brews,  attributed  to  Moses.  See  law,  3. 
mo  sa'ic,  n.  [F.  mosa'ique ;  cf.  It.  mosaico ,  m usaico,  LL. 
mosaicus,  musaicus ,  a.,  LGr.  pova cukov,  yovaeiou,  L.  mvsi- 
vum ;  all  fr.  Gr.  Moutreio?  belonging  to  the  Muses.  See 
Muse  the  goddess  ;  cf.  museum.]  1.  Fine  Arts.  A  surface 
decoration  made  by  inlaying 
in  patterns  small  pieces  of  vari¬ 
ously  colored  glass,  stone,  or 
other  material  ;  also,  the  proc¬ 
ess  of  making  it. 

2.  A  picture  or  design  made  in 
mosaic  ;  an  article  decorated  in 
mosaic. 

3.  Something  resembling  or 
likened  to  mosaic,  as  a  literary 
composition. 

The  strange  mosaic  of  Biblical 
words  and  phrases  which  colored 
English  talk  two  hundred  years. 

J.  R.  Green. 

mo  sa'ic,  a.  Formed  by  inlaying  small  pieces  of  different 
colors,  or  designating  work  so  made ;  variegated  ;  tessel¬ 
lated  ;  of,  pertaining  to,  or  resembling,  mosaic  ;  also,  com¬ 
posed  of  various  materials  or  ingredients. 

A  very  beautiful  mosaic  pavement.  Addison. 
mosaic  disease,  a  destructive  disease  of  tobacco,  character¬ 
ized  by  the  appearance  of  yellow-mottled  leaves.  It  is 
caused  by  the  accumulation  of  an  unusual  amount  of  oxi¬ 
dases  in  the  plant.  Among  Connecticut  growers  it  is  called 
”  calico.”  —  m.  gold.  a  Ormolu,  b  Stannic  sulphide,  S11S2, 
obtained  as  a  yellow  scaly  crystalline  powder,  and  used  as 
a  pigment  in  bronzing  and  gilding  wood  and  metal  work. 
It  was  called  by  the  alchemists  aurum  musivum,  or  aurum 
mosaicum.  Called  also  bronze  powder.  —  m.  hybrid,  Biol., 
a  hybrid  w  hich  exhibits  certain  alternative  (allelomorphic) 
characters  of  both  parents  in  juxtaposition  unblended,  as 
when  a  hybrid  between  a  white  and  a  redcarnationproduces 
white  flowers  streaked  or  mottled  wftli  red.  See  allelo¬ 
morph.  —  m.  inheritance,  Biol.,  the  inheritance  of  alternative 
(allelomorphic)  parental  characters  in  the  manner  of  mo¬ 
saic  hybrids.  —  m.  theory,  a  Zoo!.  A  theory  which  sup¬ 
poses  that  each  crystalline  cone  in  the  compound  eye  of  an 
arthropod  receives  and  transmits  to  the  brain  but  a  portion 
of  an  image,  the  several  portions  being  combined  by  the 
brain  into  a  picture  of  the  whole,  b  Embryol.  A  theory 


which  supposes  that  each  portion  of  the  protoplasm  of  an 
egg  has  its  predestined  function  in  forming  tlie  parts  of 
the  embryo.  —  mosaic  vision,  Zodl. ,  the  supposed  manner 
of  vision  by  the  compound  eye.  See  mosaic  theory  a.  —  m. 
work.  =  MOSAIC,  71. 

mo-sa'i-cist  (mo-za'T-sT6t),  n.  A  designer  of  mosaics,  or  a 
workman  who  makes  them  ;  also,  a  dealer  in  mosaics. 
Mo'sa  ism  (mo'za-Tz’m),  n.  The  laws,  rites,  and  institu¬ 
tions  attributed  to  Moses ;  attachment  to  the  system  or 
doctrines  of  Moses;  that  which  is  peculiar  to  the  Mosaic 
system  or  doctrines. 

It  was  Mosaism  that  put  an  end,  in  the  Hebrew  nation,  to  those 
tendencies  to  wild  and  even  immoral  mytlmiaking.  G.  T.  Ladd. 
Mo  sa-sau'rus  (mo'sd-sb'rus),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  L.  Mosa  the 
river  Meuse  (on  which  Maastricht  is  situated,  near  which 
the  first  known  species  w'as  discovered)  -f-  -sawrw*.] 
Paleon.  The  typical  genus  of  Pythonomorpha  (which  see), 
known  from  the  upper  Cretaceous  of  Europe  and  the  United 
States.  A  specimen  ( M .  camper i)  from  Belgium  has  a 
skull  about  four  feet  long. 

mos  cha-tel'  (mbs'kd-tgi';  ni5s'kd-t51),  n.  [F.  moscatelle. 
See  muscatel,  musk.]  A  small  European  herb  (Adoza 
moschatellina),  having  greenish  white  flowers  with  a  some¬ 
what  musky  odor. 

Mo  selle'  (mo-zSl'),  n.  Wine  made  in  the  valley  of  the 
Moselle.  See  Rhine  wine. 

mo'sey  (mo'zT),  v.  i.  [Peril,  fr.  vamose.]  To  go  or  move 
(in  a  certain  manner) ;  esp.,  to  depart ;  —  usually  with  outy 
off ,  along ,  etc.  Slang  or  Dial.y  U.  S. 

Mos'lem  (mbz'lgm  ;  mbs'- ;  277),  n.  ;  pi.  Mos'lems  (-ISmz), 
or  collectively  Moslem.  [Ar.  muslim  a  true  believer  in  the 
Mohammedan  faith,  fr.  salarna  to  submit  to  God,  to  resign 
one’s  self  to  the  divine  will.  Cf.  Islam,  Mussulman,  sa¬ 
laam.]  A  Mussulman ;  an  orthodox  Mohammedan. 
“  Heaps  of  slaughtered  Moslem."  Macaulay. 

Mos'lem,  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Mohammedans  ;  Mo¬ 
hammedan  ;  as,  Moslem  lands ;  the  Moslem  faith. 
Mos'lem-ism  (-Tz’m),  n.  The  religion  of  the  Moslems  ; 
Mohammedanism. 

rnos'lings  (mbz'lTngz),  n.  pi.  Thin  shreds  of  leather 
shaved  off  in  dressing  skins. 

mosque  (mbsk),  n.  Also  mosk.  [F.  mosquee ,  OF.  mos- 
quete ,  musquette ,  mcsquiie,  Sp.  mezquita ,  Ar.  mas  j  id,  fr. 
sajada  to  bend,  adore.]  An  Islamic  place  of  public  reli¬ 
gious  worship  ;  a  masjid. 

mos-qul'to  (mbs-ke'to),  n. ;  pi.  mosquitoes  (-toz).  [Sp. 
mosquito ,  fr. 
mosca  fly,  L. 
musca.  Cf. 

MUSKET.] 

Any  of  certain 
dipterous  in¬ 
sects  of  the 
family  Culici- 
dae,  having  a 
rather  narrow 
abdomen, usu¬ 
ally  a  long 
and  slender 

but  firm  pro-  Mosquito  ( Culex  pungent).  1  Adult  Female  ;  2 
boscis,  and  Young  Larva.  Both  enlarged, 

narrow  wings  with  a  fringe  of  scales  on  the  margin,  and 
commonly  on  each  side  of  the  wing  veins.  The  males  have 
featherlike  antennae,  and  the  mouth  parts  are  not  fitted 
for  piercing,  but  the  females  have  slender  antennae,  and  a 
set  of  needlelike  organs  in  the  proboscis  with  which  they 
puncture  the  skin  of  fruits  or  animals  to  suck  up  their  juice 
or  blood.  In  most  species  the  e^gs  are  laid  on  the  sur¬ 
face  of  stagnant  water,  often  in  raftlike  masses.  The  larvae 
(called  Higglers  from  their  peculiar  motions  in  swimming) 
are  aquatic,  but  come  to  tne  surface  to  breathe,  and  the 
pupae  float  at  the  surface.  Most  species  pass  through  sev¬ 
eral  generations  in  the  course  of  a  year  and  hibernate  as 
adults.  Some  mosquitoes  play  an  important  part,  and  are 
perhaps  the  only  instruments,  in  tne  dissemination  of 
certain  diseases  (see  malaria,  yellow  fever).  In  most 
northern  temperate  regions  the  common  mosquitoes  are 
of  the  genus  Culer.  Other  important  genera  are  Anopheles , 
Psorophora ,  and  Stegomyia  (see  these  terms).  Cf.  gnat. 
MOS  qui'tO,  n.  ;  pi.  -tos  (-toz).  An  Indian  of  the  Mosquito 
Coast  of  Central  America,  of  Carib  stock  greatly  modified 
by  white  and  negro  admixture, 
mosquito  bee.  Aliy  of  certain  small  stingless  honeybees 
of  the  genus  Melipona  or  Trigona.  See  angelito,  karbi. 


One  style  of  Mosaic. 


Mor'van’s  disease'  (mor'- 
vftnz).  [Described  by  a  French 
physician,  Yves  Morvan.\  Med. 
A  form  of  syringomyelia. 
Mor'ven  (-v5n),  w.  In  the  poems 
of  Ossian,  the  mvthical  king¬ 
dom  of  which  Fingal  is  the 
ruler  [motome.  Obs.j 

mor'ven-ite(-Tt),n.  Syn. of  har-| 
mor'vin,  n.  [F.  morre  glanders.] 
Physiol,  ('hem.  =Mai.lein. 
morw.  morwe.  d*  morrow. 
morwen,  morwene  +  morn. 
morwenlng-  +  morning. 
morwenapeche-  Var.  of  mor. 
rowsukech.  Obs.  or  /fist. 
morwetith.  +  morrowtide. 
mory.  MOOBY. 
moryage.  +  marriage. 
moryeve,  n.  [ME.  mor%e,  morh- 
•fire,  AS.  morgengifu .]  Morn¬ 
ing  gift.  Obs. 

Morych.  i*  Moorish. 
moa.  +  moss,  a  marsh, 
mos.  Abbr.  Months. 

Mo  sa'bab  (mi*>-Ba'b&b).  D.  Bib. 
mo-sa'ic  (mfi-za'Yk),  v.  t. ;  mo- 
sa'ickf.d  (-Ykt)  ;  mo-sa'ick- 
1  no.  To  form  by  or  as  by  in¬ 
laying  as  in  mosaic;  to  inlay  or 
combine  as  in  mosaic  work:  also, 
to  decorate  with  mosaic  work, 
mo-sa'i-cal.  a.  =  mosaic,  a.  — 
mo-sa'i-cal-ly,  adv  Rare. 

Mo  sa'I-cal  (-Y-k<?l),  a.  Mosaic, 
or  pert,  to,  or  resembling,  Mo¬ 
saic  institutions,  customs,  or  the 
like.  Rare.  —  Mosaical  rod.  a  di¬ 
vining  rod.  Obs.  Oxf.  E  D. 

Mo  sa-ic'i-ty  (mo'zft-YB/,Y-tY),  n. 
Mosaic  origin. 

mo'8a-l8t  (m5'z{t-Y8t),  n.  =  mo. 
saicist.  Rare.  Oxf.  E.  D. 

Mo'sa-lst.  n.  One  who  believes 
the  Mosaic  history  of  the  Cre¬ 
ation.  Oxf.  E.  D. 


mosal.  n  Muslin.  Obs. 
mo  san'drite  (mlt-z&n'drTt),  n. 
[After  K.  G.  Mosander  ( 171)7- 
1X*>8),  of  Stockholm.]  Min.  A 
silicate  of  the  cerium  metals  re¬ 
sembling  johnstrupite. 
mosardry.  +  musakdry 
Mo  sa-sau'ri-a  (mb'sd-sS'rY-a; 
mbs'd-).  Mo  sa  sau'ri  (-rlj,  n.  pi 
[NL  See  Mosasaurus.]  Paleon. 
=  Pythonomorpha.  —  m  o's  a- 
saur  (mb'sd-sor  ;  mbs'd-).  n.  — 
mo  sa  saa'ri-an  (-so'rY-dn),  a.  Sf 
n.  —  mo  sa  sau'roid  (-roid),  a. 
mosaul.  +  mussaul. 
mos  car-di'no,  n. ;  pi.  n  1  n  1. 
[It.)  A  confection  containing 
musk  for  the  breath.  Obs. 
mos'ca-tel.  Var  of  muscatel. 
mosch  •)•  musk. 
mos'chate  (mbs'kftt),  mos'cha- 
tous  (-kd-tus),  a.  [NL  mosch a- 
tus,  lr.  LL.  moschus  musk  See 
musk. J  Having  the  odor  of 
musk  :  musky. 

mos  cha-tel'llne,  a.  Design  at 
ing  an  oil  based  on  musk  and 
nutmeg  ;  also,  moschate.  Obs. 
mosche  +  much 
mos-che'a.  +  mosque. 

Mos'chl  (mbs'kT),  n.  pi.  An 
ancient  people  of  Asia,  prohahly 
the  Meshecn  of  the  Scriptures, 
mos-chif'er-ous  ( mOs-kYf 'Pr-us), 
a.  [LL.  moschus  musk  -f  -fer- 
oma.j  Producing  musk. 
Moe-chi'n®  (mbs-kY'ne),  n.  pi. 
[NL.J  Zool.  A  subfamily  of 
Cervidffi  constituted  by  the 
musk  deer.  It  is  sometimes 
ranked  as  a  family,  Mos'chi-dae 
mbs'kY-de).  —  m  o  s'c  h  1  n  e 
mbs'kTn  ;  -kYn;  1K4),  a. 
mosehite.  +  mesquita. 
MoB'chus  (mbs'kiis),  n.  [NL. 
See  musk.]  Zool.  The  genus 
consisting  of  the  musk  deer 


mose.  +  muse,  think, 
mose,  n.  [AS.  mdse.J  A  tit¬ 
mouse.  Obs. 

mose.  n  A  disease  in  horses. 
Obs.  —  v.  t.  To  have  the  mose. 

Obs 

moseak.  mosque. 
mosel,  mosell  +  muzzle. 
Mo-se'ra,  -rah  (mO-se'ra  ;  m5'- 
et-rii).  Bib. 
moBerd.  +  musard. 

Mo-se'roth  (mb-se'rfith  ;  m6'- 
sf-  :  -rbth )  Bib. 

Mo'Ber’B  im'ag  es  (m  5'zf  rz 
Ym'fi-jfz:  -jTz).  Physics  =  ro- 
RIC  FIG  U  RES. 

mo'ses  (-ztfz  ;  -zYz),  n.  A  large 
flntboat,  usedin  the  West  Indies. 
Mo'aes,  n.  [Gr.  MuxrTjy,  Mw- 
(of.  L.  Moyses,  fr.  Gr.),  fr. 
Hob.  Mdsheh,  perh.  of  Egyptian 
origin.]  1.  Masc.  prop.  name.  F. 
St dise  (miVez') ;  It.  Moise  (mC'- 
f-zii')  :  Sp.  Moisds  (-sas')  ;  Pg. 
Moises  (-zash');  G.  Moses  (m5'- 
zbs:  -zYz).  —  Dim.  Mose  (moz) 

2.  Bib.  The  great  Hebrew 
prophet  and  lawgiver  who  led 
the  Israelites  out  of  Egypt  and 
through  the  wilderness  to  Ca¬ 
naan. 

3.  Hence,  fig.,  a  leader  ;  also,  a 

meek  man.  Num  xii.  3. 

4.  See  Primrose.  Moses. 
moses  boat.  A  small  keel  skiff. 

Local,  U.  S. 

mo'sey  (mb'zY),  a.  (Cf.  mossy, 
mo**.]  Hairy;  esp., having  soft 
hair  like  down  Obs.  or  Dial. 
Eng. 

Mos'gu  (mCs'gdo),  71. pi  A  nu¬ 
merous  family  of  Negro  tribes  of 
the  Sudan, south  of  Lake  Tchad. 
Thev  are  mostly  fetishists, 
mosk  (mSsk).  Var.  of  mosque 
mosk  Short  for  moske.nf.er 


mos  ke-neer'  (m5s/k/!-ner'),  v.  f. 
N 1 1  eb .mashkon  pledge.th  rough 
uda  o-German.]  To  pawn  (an 
article)  for  more  than  its  worth 
to  a  pawnbroker.  Slang,  Eng. 

Oxf.  E.  I). 

mo6k'er  (m5s'k?r),  n.  One  who 
iuoskeneers.  Slang,  Eng. 

Oxf.  E.  D. 
mosk'er,  v.  i.  To  decay;  to 
moldcr.  Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 
mos'kle.  +  mussel. 
Mos'lem-ah  (mbz'lfm-a; 
mbs'-),  n.  pi.  Moslems.  Scott. 
MoB-iem'lc  (m5z-16m'Ik;  mbs-), 
a.  Moslem. 

Mos'le-mln  (m8z'lf-m5n),  n.  pi. 
[Ar.  muslimin ,  pi  See  Mussul¬ 
man.  1  Moslems.  Milman. 

Mos'lem-ite(mbz'12m-It;m6s'-), 
n.  4-  a.  =  Moslem 
Mo8'lem-ize  (-Tz),  v.  t.  To  con¬ 
vert  to  Moslemism. 
mos'o-lin  (mbs'MYn),  n.  A 
stuff  or  fabric  made  at,  or 
brought  from,  Mosul.  Turkey. 
Mo-sol'lam  (mu-sbl'dm).  Bib. 
Mo-sol  la-mi 'a  (-d-mT'd).  D. 
Bib.  [(-mils).  Bib.  | 

Mo-sol'la-mon  (-mdn),  -mua 
Mo-sol'la-moth (-mttth  ;  -moth). 
D.  Bib. 

Mo'so-sau'rtis  (mb/sb-s6'r?7s ; 
mbs'O-J.w.  [NL.]  Paleon.  Syn- 
of  Mosasaurus.  [for  law.) 
II  mos  pro  le'ge.  [L.]  Custom! 
mosque  swallow.  Any  of  cer¬ 
tain  swallows  of  Asia  and  north¬ 
ern  Africa,  as  Hirundo  daurica 
nnd  its  allies,  which  commonly 
nest  about  buildings, 
mos  quet'to.  n.  A  mosque.  Obs. 
mos-qui'ta.  +  mesquita 
mos  qui'tal  (mbs-ke'trfl),  a. 
Pert,  to,  or  transmitted  by,  mos¬ 
quitoes. 

mosquito  bar.  A  mosquito  net. 


food,  foot ;  out,  oil  j  chair  ;  go  ;  sing,  igk  ;  then,  thin;  natjjre,  verdyre  (250) ;  K  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144);  bon  ;  yet;  zh  —  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  inGuroi. 
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mosquito  blipht  a  A  bug  of  the  family  Capsidse  and 
genus  Heloptlt is,  esp.  H.theivora  of  southern  Asia,  b  A 
disease  of  the  tea  plant  which  this  insect  causes  by  its 
punctures. 

mosquito  fleet.  An  aggregation  of  comparatively  small 
vessels  associated  in  some  way,  as  the  smaller  coasting 
vessels  of  a  port,  the  torpedo  boats  of  a  navy  or  fleet,  etc. 
mosquito  net.  A  net,  screen,  or  curtain  for  excluding 
mosquitoes,  — used  for  beds  and  windows.  Called  also, 
less  commonly,  mosquito  bar. 

mosquito  netting.  A  loosely  woven  gauzelike  fabric  for 
making  mosquito  nets. 

mosquito  plant-  1.  A  Japanese  asclepiadaceous  plant 
( Cunanchum  acuminali folium)  whose  flowers  sometimes 
entrap  small  insects. 

2.  Any  plant  of  real  or  supposed  efficacy  in  driving  away 
mosquitoes,  as  the  mint  Ocimum  viride ,  pennyroyal,  etc. 
moss  (m5s  ;  205),  n.  [ME.  //jo.?,  AS.  inos  a  marshy  place  ; 
akin  to  AS.  meos  moss,  D.  inos ,  G.  moos ,  OHG.  mos,  mi  os , 
Icel.  mosi ,  Dan.  mos,  Sw.  mossa ,  Russ.  mokh,  L.  muscus. 
Cf.  mire  mud,  muscoid.]  1.  A  bog  ;  a  morass;  a  swamp  ; 
esp.,  a  peat  bog,  as  on  the  Scottish  border. 

One  of  the  mosses  of  the  Shannon  is  stated  to 
be  fifty  miles  long  and  two  or  three  miles  broad. 

J.  D.  Dana. 

2.  Any  bryophytic  plant  of  the  class 
Musci,  characterized  by  the  small,  leafy, 
often  tufted  stems  bearing  sex  organs 
(antheridia  and  arcliegonia)  the  oOspores 
from  which  develop  into  naked  stalked 
capsules  containing  asexual  spores.  The 
asexual  spores,  on  germination,  give  rise 
to  an  embryonic  structure  known  as  a 
protonema ,  on  which  the  gametophyte,  or 
moss  plant  proper,  originates  by  budding. 

Mosses  are  found  in  all  parts  of  the  world, 
growing  on  earth  or  rocks,  the  bark  or 
trees,  or  rarely  in  streams.  The  word 
is  also  applied  collectively  to  the  mats  or 
clumps  m  which  the  individual  plants 
of  a  species  usually  occur.  See  Musci, 

Bryophyta. 

3.  Any  of  numerous  mosslike  lichens,  esp. 
those  of  economic  importance,  as,  Iceland 
moss,  rock  moss ,  etc. 

4.  Any  of  several  pteridopliytic  plants  of 
a  mosslike  habit  or  form,  as  club  mosses 
( Lycopodium ),  species  of  Selaginetta ,  etc. 

5  Money; — in  allusion  to  the  proverb, 

44  A  rolling  stone  gathers  no  moss.”  Slang, 


To 


Moss  (Mnium 


horn  u  m ).  1 

Plant  with  The¬ 
ca  still  covered 
by  C’alyptra(e); 
2  Plant  with 
ripe  Sporogoni- 
um.  s  Seta  ;  th 
Theca  or  Cap¬ 
sule  ;  o  Opercu¬ 
lum  ;  rh  Rhi- 
zoids.  Nat. size. 


moss.  v.  t. ;  mossed  (m$st) ;  moss'ing 
cover,  overgrow,  or  fill  in,  with  moss, 
moss  agate  Min.  A  variety  of  agate,  con¬ 
taining orown,  black,  or  green  mosslike  or 
dendritic  markings,  due  in  part  to  oxide 
of  manganese  ;  —  called  also  Mocha  stone. 
moss'back  (m5s'b5k/),  n.  1.  An  old 
fish,  turtle,  or  the  like,  having  a  mosslike 
growth,  as  of  seaweed,  on  the  back. 

2.  A  person  so  sluggish  in  his  way  of  life 
or  thought  that  he  may  be  likened  to  a  stone  or  old  tree 
covered  with  moss;  specif.,  an  extremely  conservative  par¬ 
tisan  in  politics.  Slang ,  Chiefly  U.  S. 
moss  box.  A  device  used  in  boring  through  w  ater-bearing 
strata.  It  consists  of  a  sliding  tube  having  a  shoulder 
filled  with  moss,  which  is  compressed  by  the  tubbing, 
forming  a  watertight  joint.  See  Kind-Chaudron  process. 
moss'bunk  er  (mSs'buqk'er),  n.  [D.  marsbanker.  Cf. 
bunker  mossbunker.]  The  menhaden.  Called  also  moss- 
banker  and  abbr.  to  bunker. 

moss  campion  A  dwarf  mosslike  campion  ( Silene  acqu¬ 
its),  with  purple  flowers,  found  on  the  highest  mountains 
of  Europe  and  America,  and  within  the  Arctic  circle, 
moss  hag  A  pit  or  slough  in  a  marshy  place  ;  esp.,  a  place 
where  peat  has  been  cut  or  washed  away,  leaving  a  treach¬ 
erous  surface  ;  —  usually  in  pi.  Chiefly  Scot.  &  Dial.  Eng. 
moss  Pink  A  low,  tufted,  mosslike  plant  ( Phlox  subulata) 
of  the  eastern  United  States, 
covered  in  spring  with  pretty 
pink  or  white  flowers, 
moss  plant  a  A  moss;  — ap¬ 
plied  esp.  to  the  leafy  game¬ 
tophyte.  b  A  small  mosslike 
heath  ( Cassiope  hypnoides)  of 
arctic  regions,  having  delicate 
bell-shaped  white  flowers, 
moss  rose  A  variety  of  the 
cabbage  rose  having  a  glandu¬ 
lar.  mossy  calyx  and  flower 
stalk.  Also,  a  plant  or  flower 
of  this  type.  _ 

moss'trooper  (m5s'troop/er), 
n.  [mo.M  -j-  trooper.']  One  of 
a  class  of  marauders  or  free¬ 
booters  that  formerly  infested  Moss  Rose. 


the  border  country  between  England  and  Scotland  ;  —  so 
called  in  allusion  to  the  mossy  or  boggy  character  of 
much  of  the  country  ;  hence,  a  freebooter.— moss'troop'- 
er  y  (m5s'troop/er-T),  n.  —  moss'troop  ing.  n.  tf*  a. 
moss'y  i  m5s'I  ;  205),  a.  ;  moss'i-ek  (-T-er) ;  moss'i-est. 

1.  Marshy  ;  boggy.  Scot.  <5c  Dial.  Eng. 

2.  Overgrown,  or  covered,  abounding,  or  edged,  with  moss 
or  something  like  moss  ;  as,  mossy  trees ;  mossy  streams. 

3.  Resembling  moss;  as,  mossy  green. 

mossy-cup  oak,  the  bur  oak  Quercus  macrocarpa.  —  mossy 
itonecrop,  the  common  stonecrop  ( Sedum  acre). 
most  (most),  a. ;  super l .  of  more.  [ME.  most,  mast,  mest, 
AS.  mtest ;  akin  to  D.  vxeest ,  OS.  mest,  G.  meist ,  Icel. 
mestr,  Goth,  maists ;  a  superl.  corresponding  to  E.  more , 
which  has  influenced  the  vowel.  See  more,  a.]  1.  Great¬ 

est  in  number,  quantity,  size,  or  extent ;  — often  as  super¬ 
lative  of  many ,  much;  nearly  all ;  as,  the  race  horse  hav¬ 
ing  the  most  speed  ;  the  nation  having  the  most  battleships. 
Most  men  will  proclaim  every  one  his  own  goodness. 

Prov.  xx.  6. 

2.  Greatest  in  degree;  as,  he  has  the  most  need  of  it. 

44  In  his  moste  pride.”  Chaucer. 

3.  Highest  in  importance,  power,  rank,  or  the  like  ;  great¬ 
est ;  chief.  Obs.  Chaucer. 

4.  Greatest  in  age  ;  oldest.  Obs.  Cent.  Diet. 

for  the  most  part,  in  reference  to  the  larger  part  of  a  thing, 
or  to  the  majority  of  the  persons,  instances,  or  things  re¬ 
ferred  to  ;  as,  human  beings,  for  the  most  part ,  are  supersti¬ 
tious  ;  the  view,  for  the  most  part ,  was  pleasing.  —  M.  Chris¬ 
tian  King,  an  epithet  bestowed  from  early  times  upon  the 
reigning  king  of  France.  —  M  Honorable  or  Honourable.  See 
HONORABLE.fi.  —  M.  Learned  of  the  Romans.  Marcus  Terentius 
Varro  (116-27  b.  c.),  on  account  of  his  great  and  varied  eru¬ 
dition,  —the  M.  High,  the  Supreme  Being  ;  God. 

most,  n.  1.  The  greatest  or  most  important;  —  esp.  in 
phrase,  the  most  and  least.  Obs.  or  Archaic. 

2.  The  greatest  or  largest  quantity,  amount,  or  the  like  ; 
as,  the  one  who  bids  most ;  the  most  that  he  effected. 

3  The  greatest  number  or  part  ;  preponderating  portion. 
“  Most  of  his  mighty  works.”  Matt.  xi.  20. 

4.  The  utmost ;  greatest  possible  amount,  value,  degree, 
result,  or  the  like;  esp.  in  the  phrases  to  make  the  most  of, 
at  the  most ,  at  most. 

A  quarter  of  a  year,  or  some  months  at  the  most.  Bacon. 
A  covetous  man  makes  the  most  q/’what  he  has.  V Estrange. 
most,  adr.  [AS.mxst.  See  most,  a.]  1.  In  the  greatest 

or  highest  degree  or  to  the  greatest  extent. 

Those  nearest  to  this  king,  and  most  his  favorites,  were  cour¬ 
tiers  and  prelates.  Milton 

2.  For  the  most  part ;  mostly  ;  chiefly.  Obs.  or  R. 

3.  Almost ;  nearly  ;  —  perhaps  short  for  almost.  Now 
Coll oq.  or  Dial. 

Placed  before  an  adjective  or  adverb,  most  is  used  to 
form  the  superlative  degree,  being  equivalent  to  the  termi¬ 
nation  -esl  ;  as,  most  vile  ;  most  wicked  ;  most  illustrious  ; 
most  rapidly.  Formerly,  and  until  after  the  Elizabethan 
period  of  our  literature,  the  use  of  the  double  superlative 
was  common.  See  more.  adv. 

The  most  unkind  est  cut  of  all.  Shak. 

The  most  straitest  sect  of  our  religion.  Acts  xxvi.  5. 
most  an  end.  For  the  most  part:  especially ;  generally;  con¬ 
tinually  ;  also,  almost  at  an  ena  or  over.  Obs.  or  Dial .  Eng. 
**  She  sleeps  most  an  end.'"  Massinger.  — most-favored-nation 
clause.  Diplomacy,  a  clause,  often  inserted  in  treaties,  by 
which  each  of  the  contracting  nations  binds  itself  to  grant 
to  the  other  in  certain  stipulated  matters  the  same  terms 
as  are  then,  or  may  be  thereafter,  granted  to  the  nation 
which  receives  from  it  the  most  favorable  terms  in  respect 
of  those  matters. 

Steam  navigation  was  secured  by  the  Japanese  as  far  as  Chung¬ 
king.  and  under  the  most-favored -nation  clause,  the  right  ac¬ 
crued  to  us.  A.  R.  Colr/uhoun 

-most-  [AS.  -mest,  a  double  superlative  ending,  =  ma  (as 
in  AS.  forma  first,  medunui  midmost :  cf.  L.  -mus)  -f-  -est.] 
A  suffix  forming  superlatives  of  adjectives  and  adverbs ; 
as,  after  most,  ut  most,  hinderwio.?/. 

most'ly  (most'll),  adv.  1.  For  the  greatest  part ;  for  the 
most  part ;  chiefly  ;  in  the  main. 

2.  Most ;  in  or  to  the  greatest  degree  or  extent.  Obs. 
mot  (m<5t  ;  mo),  n.  .  [F.  See  motto.]  1.  ( pron  m<5t)  A 
word  ;  hence,  a  motto ;  a  device.  Obs.  Bp.  Hall. 

Tarquin’s  eye  may  read  the  mot  afar.  Shak. 

2.  {pron.  mo)  A  pithy  or  witty  saying;  a  bon  mot;  a 
witticism.  A  Gallicism. 

Here  and  there  turns  up  a  .  .  .  savage  mot.  N.  Brit.  Rev. 

3.  {pron.  m5t)  A  note  or  brief  strain  of  a  bugle,  horn,  or 

the  like.  Scott. 

Mo  taz'i  lim  (mo-tlfz'T-lTm),  n.  pi.  [Ar.  mu'lazUim ,  pi. 
of  mu'tazil  a  dissident.]  A  Shiite  sect  of  Islam,  dating 
from  the  Sth  century,  which  denied  divine  predestination, 
and  affirmed,  in  opposition  to  the  fatalists,  that  man  con¬ 
trols  his  will.  —  Mo-taz'i-lite  (-lit),  n.  <1*  a. 


mote  (mot),  n.  [ME.  mot,  AS.  mot ;  akin  to  D.  mot  dust.] 

1.  A  small  particle,  as  of  floating  dust ;  anything  prover¬ 
bially  small ;  a  speck. 

The  little  motes  in  the  sun  do  ever  stir.  Bacon, 

W e  are  motes  in  the  midst  of  generations.  Landor. 

2.  A  speck  regarded  as  a  blemish  ;  a  spot.  Obs.  or  Scot. 

3.  Cotton  Manuf.  A  black  spot  on  yarn  or  woven  cloth 
due  to  small  broken  pieces  of  seed,  etc.,  passing  into  the 
lint  from  the  gin. 

4.  A  straw  or  stalk.  Dial.  Eng . 

5.  A  kind  of  match  or  squib,  formerly  used  in  blasting, 

mote  (mot),  v. ;  pret.  moste.  [See  must,  r.]  1.  May; 

might.  Archaic. 

Men  moot  [i.  e.,  one  may]  give  silver  to  the  poore  freres. 

Chaucer. 

2.  Must ;  also,  ought.  Obs. 

eo  mote  it  be,  so  be  it ;  amen ;  —  a  phrase  in  some  rituals,  as 
that  of  the  Freemasons. 

mot'ed  (mot'gd),  a.  Filled  with,  or  containing,  motes,  or 
fine  floating  dust.  “  Moled  sunbeam.”  Tennyson, 

mo  tet'  (mo-tgt'),  7j.  [F.,  a  dim.  of  mot  word  ;  cf.  It.  mot- 

tetto ,  dim.  of  motto  word,  device.  See  mot  word,  motto.] 
Music.  An  unaccompanied  polyphonic  vocal  composition 
on  a  sacred  text,  —  now  esp.  Latin  and  for  the  Roman 
Church.  The  oldest  forms  (about  13U0)  have  a  cantus  fir- 
mus,  for  which  later  motets,  as  those  of  J.  S.  Bach,  often 
substitute  the  Protestant  chorale.  Some,  esp.  in  the  early 
17th  century,  have  an  instrumental  accompaniment.  Mo¬ 
tel  is  sometimes  used  loosely  for  the  English  anthem , 
which  is  modern  and  homophonic. 

moth  (m8th  ;  205,  277),  n.;  pt.  moths  (mSthz).  [ME.  molhe , 
AS.  moSSe,  mohtSe ;  akin  to  D.  mot ,  G.  mot/e,  Icel.  motti.] 

1.  Any  insect  of  the  order  Lepidoptera  except  those  know  n 
as  butterflies  (see  butterfly).  The  moths,  which  in  some 
classifications  form  a  suborder  Heterocera,  vary  much  in 
form,  size,  and  habits,  but  are  usually  nocturnal  or  crepus¬ 
cular,  and  the  antennae,  though  of  various  forms  (often 
featherlike),  are  rarely  distinctly  club-shaped,  as  in  the 
butterflies,  and  the  body  is  usually  stouter  and  the  wings 
proportionately  smaller  than  in  that  group,  and  the  colors 
less  brilliant.  Though  the  wings  are  held  or  folded  in  va¬ 
rious  positions  when  at  rest,  they  are  not  kept  erect  over 
the  body  as  with  many  butterflies.  In  the  larval  or  cater¬ 
pillar  state  most  moths  feed  upon  plants,  many  being  very 
destructive  (see  gypsy  moth,  brown-tailed  moth,  etc.), 
and  very  few  (see  silkworm)  of  any  direct  Use  to  man.  The 
clothes  moths  are  household  pests,  and  the  term  moth  is 
loosely  applied  to  any  insect  w  hich  feeds  on  woolens,  furs, 
etc.  (see  Dermestidas,  carpet  beetle). 

2.  Anything  which  gradually  and  silently  eats,  consumes, 
or  wastes  any  other  thing. 

3.  Med.  =  chloasma. 

moth  bean-  An  East  Indian  bean  ( Phaseolus  aconitifolius) 
w  ith  hairy  foliage,  small  yellow  flowers,  and  cylindrical 
pods  ;  also,  its  small  seeds,  used  for  food  m  India, 
moth  blight-  Any  of  various  insects  of  the  family  Aleyrod- 
idie  (which  see). 

moth'-eaU.  v.  t.  To  eat  or  prey  upon,  as  a  moth  eats  a 
garment.  Rarely  used  exc.  in  form  moth-eaten ,  p.  p.  or  a. 
Ruin  and  neglect  have  so  moth-eaten  her.  Sir  T.  Herbert. 
mothed  (m6tlit ;  205),  a.  Moth-eaten  ;  also,  eateu  by  the 
larva  of  a  moth.  Rept .  Div.  of  Biol.  dHort.  U.  S. 

rnoth'er  (muth'er),  7i.  [Perh.  akin  to  D.  modder  mud,  G. 
moder  mold,  mud,  Dan.  mudder  mud,  and  to  E.  mud ;  or 
perh.  the  same  word  as  2d  mother  {Oxf.  E.  D.).]  1.  Lees ; 
dregs.  Obs. 

2.  A  gelatinous  film  or  membrane  which  is  developed  on 
the  surface  of  alcoholic  liquids  undergoing  acetous  fer¬ 
mentation.  It  is  composed  of  bacteria  (chiefly  Bacterium 
aceti)  in  active  growth.  When  the  latter  assume  the  zoo- 
gflcea  stage  the  mother  thickens  and  usually  settles.  It 
is  added  to  wine  or  cider  to  produce  vinegar,  and  hence  is 
also  called  mother  of  vinegar.  See  fermentation. 
rnoth'er,  n.  [ME.  moder,  AS.  mddor  ;  akin  to  D.  moeder , 
OS.  modar,  G.  mutter,  OHG.  muotar ,  Icel.  md$ir,  Dan.  & 
Sw.  moder ,  OSlav.  mali,  Russ,  mate,  Ir.  &  Gael,  mathair , 
L.  mater ,  Gr.  pr/rr/p,  Skr.  matr.  Cf.  maternal,  matrix,  me¬ 
tropolis.]  1.  A  female  parent,  esp.  one  of  the  human  race. 
In  Biol.,  sometimes  used  adjectively  to  denote  parentage 
without  implying  sex,  as  mother  cell,  a  cell  from  which  an¬ 
other  is  formed. 

2.  That  w  hich  has  produced  or  nurtured  anything  ;  source 
of  birth  or  origin  ;  generatrix. 

I  behold  .  .  .  the  solitary  majesty  of  Crete,  mother  of  a  reli¬ 
gion,  it  is  said,  that  lived  two  thousand  years.  Landor. 

3.  The  womb.  Obs. 

4  An  old  or  elderly  woman  ;  —  used,  sometimes,  in  fa¬ 
miliar  address. 

6.  Used  as  a  title  of  the  female  superior  or  head  of  a  reli¬ 
gious  house,  as  an  abbess,  etc. 

6.  A  device  for  artificially  brooding  and  sheltering  chick¬ 
ens  after  incubation. 

7-  A  vat  in  which  vinegar  is  made  by  fermentation. 


mos  qui'to-bilF.  n.  The  flower 
of  any  species  of  Dodecatheon. 
Coll  or/.,  California. 
mosquito  canopy.  A  hanging 
of  mosquito  netting  suspended 
above  and  around  a  bed. 
mos  qui'to-cide(  mrts-ke'tfi-sTd'), 
n.  [mosquito  -I-  -cide.]  The 
killing  of  mosquitoes;  nl><>.  a 
reagent,  as  kerosene,  fatal  to 
mosquitoes  or  their  larvae  — 
mos  qui'to-ctd'al  (-sld'rtl),  a. 
mosquito  curtain.  A  curtain  of 
mosquito  netting, 
mosquito  fever.  Malaria  :  —  a 
name  recommended  by  the  third 
International  Sanitary  Congress 
in  \WT. 

mosquito  fire.  A  smoldering  fire 
to  keep  away  mosquitoes, 
mosquito  hawk,  a  A  dragon 
fly;— because  it  captures  and 
feeds  upon  mosquitoes,  b  A 
night  hawk  Local,  U  S. 
mos  qui'to  ish.  u.  See-isn. 
moss.  /I.  A  moss  rose, 
moss.r.  t.  1  To  become  mossy. 
Obs. 

2.  To  gather  moss, 
mossafagee.  mijssai.chee. 

moss  animal  or  animalcule  A 

polyzoan. 

moss'-backed7,  a.  1.  Having  a 
mosslike  growth  on  the  back^ 

2.  Sluggish  in  thought  or  life; 
behind  the  times.  Slang. 
moss  bag.  A  moss-lined  leather 
or  fur  bag  used  by  Indians  and 
settlers  of  northern  Canada  to 
hold  very  young  children. 


moss'banker.  Var.  of  moss- 

bun  KF.Il. 

moss  bass.  The  large-mouthed 
black  bass.  See  black  bass,  1. 
moss  berry.  The  small  cranber¬ 
ry  V  .  See  CH  IXBI  RBY,  2. 
moss  bush.  =  moss  plant. 
moss  capsule.  Bot.  The  theca 
or  sporogonium  of  a  moss, 
moss  cheeper.  The  European 
titlnrk.  Local,  Eng.  V  Scot. 
moss  coral.  A  polyzoan. 
moss  crops.  Cotton  grass  Scot, 
or  Dial.  Eng.  [cal,Eng.\ 

moss  duck.  The  mallard.  Lo- 1 
mos'sel.  Obs.  or  dial.  var.  of 
MORS1 L. 

mossell.  i*  muzzle. 
moss'er.  n.  One  who  gathers  or 
works  in  or  with  moss  in  any  of 
various  ways. 

moss'er-y  (mfls'?r-Y),  n  A  place 
where  mosses  are  cultivated, 
moss  fern.  The  common  poly¬ 
pody. 

mosi  flow.  A  very  wet  part  of 
a  moss,  or  bog.  Rare,  [forms.] 
moss  gold.  Gold  in  dendritic! 
moss  '-green',  a.  Designating  a 
eott  rich  green  like  that  of  moss. 
moss'-gTown',  a.  Overgrown 
with  moss. 

moss'head'.  n.  The  hooded 
merganser.  Local,  U.  S. 
moss  hummer.  The  European 
bittern.  Local,  Eng. 

Mos'si  (mbs'?),  n.  A  Negro  na¬ 
tion  of  the  region  of  the  Niger 
J  bend,  west  central  Sudan. 

I  moss'i-nesB  (mSs'T-nSs),  n.  See 


-ness.  [land.] 

moss  land.  Boggy  or  marshy  I 
moss  locust.  The  rose  acacia. 
Local,  U.  S. 

mos'so 'mfls's5),a.  [It. .moved, 
i).  p.  of  mvorere  to  move.]  Music 
Lit.,  moved  :  rapid  ;  as,  piu 
mosso,  more  rapid,  faster  ;  meno 
mosso,  less  rapid,  slower, 
moss  oak  Bogwood  or  some¬ 
thing  made  of  it.  Rare. 
moB-soon'.  monsoon 
moss  owl.  The  short-eared  owl. 
Local,  Eng.  tf  Scot. 
moss  phlox.  =  moss  pink. 
moss  polyp.  Zobl.  A  polyzoan. 
moss  rush.  A  European  rush 
(Juncus squarrosus);  —  so  called 
from  its  rough  flower  cluster, 
moss  silver.  Silver  in  dendritic 
or  filiform  shapes, 
moss  starch.  Lichen  starch, 
moas  wood.  Stumps  or  trunks 
!  of  trees  standing  in  a  moss,  or 
|  hog.  Dial.  Scot,  ir  Ena. 
moss'wort'  < m?»s'wQrt'').  »'•  A 
moss  :  — sometimes,  by  exten- 
I  sion.  any  bryophyte. 
most  t  must. 

most.  Mossed.  R.Sp.  [tachf  ] 
mos-tac'chi.  Ohs.  pi.  of  mus-| 
mostard.  +  mustaro. 
most'deaV,  arlr.  [See  most  ; 
I  deal  n  share.]  Mostly.  Obs. 
moste  +  must. 
moste  Obs.  pret.  of  mote. 
mos 'ter.  +  muster. 
most'head,  n.  Quality  or  state 
I  of  being  most.  Obs. 
mostick.  f  MAULSTICK. 


Mbs  'ting  (mfls'tTng),  n.  [After] 

Masting,  German  astronomer.]  I 
Astron.  A  lunar  crater,  S.OflOfeet  j 
deep,  very  distinct  and  sharply 
defined  in  all  illuminations, 
most  'lings,  adv.  Mostly.  Scot. 

6c  Dial.  Eng. 

mos'to  (nibs'tS),  n.  [It.,  Sp.,  or 
Pg.  See  must.]  Must ;  esp..  a 
preparation  of  must  mixed  with 
cheap  liquors  or  wines  to  im-  I 
prove  them 

mos'tra  (mfis'trii),  n.  [It] 
Music.  =  direct,  n. 
most'whaV,  adv.  For  the  most 
ptirt.  Obs. 

mos  t'w  h  e  n',  adv.  At  most 

times  :  generally.  Obs. 

most 'where  ,  adv  In  most  1 

places.  Obs. 

mo'sy.  Var.  of  mosey.  fObsA 
mosy,  n.  A  dish  in  oldcooKery-l 
mot.  +  moot,  MUST, 
mot.  Var.  of  mote. 
mot(m5t).  Obs.  or  Scot.  &  dial 
Eng.  var.  of  moat. 
mot  (mbt),  n.  [OF.  motte  (Cot- 
grave)  a  butt  to  shoot  at.]  A 
mark.  esp.  one  aimed  at  in 
games,  as  quoits.  Scot,  tf  Dial. 
Eng. 

mot'a-ble,  a.  That  may  be 
mooted  or  discussed.  Obs. 
mot'a-ble.  a.  (L.  motabilis.] 
Continuing  in  motion.  Obs. 

Mo  ta-cal'li-nim  (mrt'td-kai'T- 
nlm),  n.  pi.  [Ar.  mutakallemln, 
pi.  of  mutakallim  orator.]  The 
earliest  Mohammedan  orthodox 
theologians. 


Mo'ta-cil'li-d*  (-sil'l-de),  //.  pi. 

[NL.,fr.  F.  motacille, or  L.  mota- 
cilla.]  Zonl.  A  family  of  oscine 
birds  of  which  Mo  ta-cll'la  (-a) 
is  the  type  genus.  It  contains  the 
wagtails  and  pipits.  —  mo'ta- 
cil'line  (-In  ;  -Tn  ;  Is'; ),  a. 
mo'ta  cism-  +  mytacism. 

mot  4  mot'(m57-ta  m5').  [F.] 
Word  for  word  ;  verbatim, 
mo  ta'tion  (mft-ta'ehiin).  n.  [  L. 
motare,  mot  at  um,  to  keep  mov¬ 
ing.]  A  moving  ;  motion  Obs 
mo  ta-to'rl-ous  ( ino/td-tf)/’rT-?<s  ; 
201 ),  a.  [L.  motare,  motalum,  to 
keep  moving.]  Zobl.  Keeping 
in  almost  constant  motion,  as 
errtain  insects  and  spiders.  Also 
mo'ta-to-ry  (nio'td-to-rY) 
ji  mot'  de  1’4'nigme'  (mb'  d? 
ln'neg'm’L  [F.j  The  word 
which  is  the  subject  of  the  enig¬ 
ma  and  is  to  he  guessed  ;  the  key 
to  the  riddle  or  mystery, 
mote,  n.  [See  mot  a  word.]  A 
note  or  flourish  on  a  horn.  Obs. 
See  mot,  n.,  S,  and  mort. 
mote,  moot.  [var.  of  moat.  | 
mote.  Obs.  or  Scot.  &  dial.  Eng.  | 
mote,  n  [L.  motus.]  Motion 
Obs.  [or  Slang,  Eng.  | 

mote,  v.  i.  To  motor.  Collon  \ 
mote,  n.  [OF.,  F.  motte.  Cf. 
MOAT,  MOTTE. 1  1.  A  height; 
eminence  ;  hill,  esp.  one  used 
for  a  fortification,  camp,  castle, 
or  the  like.  Obs.  or  Hist. 

2.  A  barrow  ;  tumulus.  Rare. 

Oxf.  E.  D. 

mote.  i».  t.  To  pick  motes  out  | 


of  ;  to  find  faults  in.  Scot. 
mote  bell  The  bell  summoning 
a  court  or  meeting.  Cf.  moot. 

Obs. 

mote 'hall'.  moot  hall. 
mote  hill.  =  mote,  a  height,  1. 

Obs.  or  Hist 

mote'less.  a.  Free  from  motes, 
specks,  or  blemishes 
mote'llng,  n.  A  little  mote  ;  a 
tiny  thing  Obs.  [measure.! 
moten.  Obs.  p.  p.  of  mete,  to| 
mote  oil  See  oil,  Table  I. 
moter.  f  mutter. 
mot'er  (mCt'Cr),  n.  One  that 
removes  motes  from  cotton  ;  an 
attachment  to  a  cotton  gin  for 
this  purpose, 
motere.  «[•  mooter. 
mo-tet'tist,  u  A  writer  or 
singer  of  motets. 

I!  mo-te'tus  (mf»-te't»7s),n.  [LL. 
motetus,  motetum.  See  motet.] 
a  Medieval  Music.  A  middle 
voice  ;  a  mean,  b  A  motet  :  an 
anthem.  [motes.  | 

mot'ey  (m  5  t'l),  a.  Full  of  | 
moth  ±  MOUTH, 
moth,  n.  A  mote.  Obs. 
moth.  r.  t.  To  hunt  for  motha. 
Moth  (mfith),  71.  Don  Adriano 
de  Armado’s  quick-witted  page 
in  Shakespeare’s  **  Love’s  La¬ 
bor  ’s  Lost.” 

mot-halle.  f  moot  hall. 
mothe  f  moth,  mouth. 
moth'en.  a.  Full  of  moths; 
moth-eaten.  Obs. 
mo'tber  (dial.  md'thPr),  Var. 
of  mauther.  Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 


ale,  senate,  efire,  &m,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofa ;  eye,  gvent,  find,  recent,  maker ;  ice,  ill ;  old,  ftbey,  orb,  6dd,  sSft,  connect ;  use,  unite,  um,  up,  circus,  menu  j 

I  Foreign  Word.  f  Obsolete  Variant  of.  +  combined  with.  =  equals. 


MOTHER 
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MOTLEY 


8.  The  qualitie*  characteristic  of  a  mother;  maternal 
tenderness  or  affection. 


Look  !  how  this  love,  this  mother,  runs  thro’  all 

I  IIS  U7  n  r  1(1  find  inn  *1  . .  - 


Tennyson. 

Shak. 


The  world  God  made. 

9  Hysterical  passion  ;  hysteria.  Obs. 

10.  The  bedplate  of  an  astrolabe.  Rare. 

11.  =  MOTHER  SHIP. 

Mother  Carey’,  chicken  (ka'rTz  ;  115),  any  of  several  species 
of  small  petrels ;  esp.,  the  stormy  petrel.  See  petrei  — 
M.  Carey',  goose,  the  giant  fulmar.  See  fulmar.  — M.  Carey's 
hen,  any  petrel  of  medium  size.  —  m  of  coal  =  mineral 
charcoal ;  -  a  miner’s  term.  —  m  of  eels,  the  eel  pout  Zoar- 
ces  anguiltaru.  —  M.  of  God,  Eccl..  the  title  of  the  Virgin 
Mary,  sanctioned  by  the  Council  of  Ephesus  (431),  in  oppo¬ 
sition  to  the  Nestorians.  See  Theotokos.  -  m.  of  millions 
the  ivy-leaved  toadflax  Cymbal  aria  cymbalaria.  —  m.-of- 

Se©  in  the  Vocabulary. —  M.  of  Presidents,  Virginia, 
which  has  furnished  seven  Presidents  (Washington,  Jeffer- 
son,  Madison,  Monroe,  Tyler.  Harrison,  ami  Taylor)  to  the 
Union;  — sometimes  so  called.  — M.  of  States,  Virginia  be¬ 
cause  the  first  settled  of  the  original  States  of  the  United 
States,  or  because  a  number  of  States  have  been  formed 
out  of  its  original  territory  ;  —  sometimes  so  called.  —  M 
of  tho  Believers,  Ayeshah  ((ill-678  a.  d.),  the  favorite  wife  of 
Mohammed.  —  m.  of  the  months,  the  moon.  Poetic.  —  m.- 
of-thousando.  a  The  Kenilworth  ivy.  b  The  beefsteak  sax¬ 
ifrage.  —  m.-of*thyme,  the  common  wild  creeping  thyme, 
moth'er  (mufch'er),  v.  t. ;  moth'ered  (-erd)  ;  moth'er-ing. 

1.  To  be,  or  act  as,  the  mother,  generatrix,  source,  or  the 
like,  of.  Rare. 

2.  To  adopt  as  a  son  or  daughter ;  to  be  or  act  as  or  like  a 
mother  to. 

The  queen,  to  have  put  lady  Elizabeth  besides  the  crown, 
would  have  mothered  another  body’s  child.  Howell. 

3.  To  acknowledge  that  one  is  the  mother  (lit.  or  fig.)  of ; 
as,  to  mother  a  foundling  ;  to  mother  a  book  of  verse  ;  also, 
to  attribute  the  maternity  or  origin  of  to  a  woman. 

4.  Sheep  Raising.  To  furnish  the  mother  to  (a  lamb) ;  to 
assign  (a  lamb)  to  its  mother.  Australia. 

moth'er,  v.  i.  To  become  like,  or  full  of,  mother,  or  thick 
matter,  as  vinegar. 

mother  church.  The  original  church  or  a  church  from 
which  other  churches  have  sprung  ;  specif.,  a  cathedral  or 
a  metropolitan  church  ;  as,  the  mother  church  of  a  diocese, 
mother  cloves.  The  dried  fruits  of  the  clove  tree.  They 
resemble  the  true  cloves,  but  are  less  aromatic, 
mother  country.  1.  The  country  of  one’s  parents  or  an¬ 
cestors. 

2.  The  country  from  which  the  people  of  a  colony  derive 
their  origin. 

3.  A  country  as  the  source  or  origin  of  anything, 
moth'ered  (mufeh'erd),  a.  Thick,  like  mother  ;  viscid. 
Mother  Goose.  1.  The  feigned  narrator  of  a  celebrated 

volume  of  fairy  tales  (“  Contes  de  ma  Mere  l’Oye  ”),  writ¬ 
ten  by  Charles  Perrault,  and  first  published  under  the  name 
of  his  young  son,  Perrault  d’Armancour,  in  1697.  Of  the 
ten  stories  in  this  work,  seven  are  to  be  found  in  the  “  Pen- 
tamerone,”  an  earlier  Italian  collection. 

2.  The  pretended  writer  or  compiler  of  the  collection  of 
ancient  nursery  rimes  known  as  “  Mother  Goose’s  Melo¬ 
dies.”  The  name  is  probably  of  French  origin,  though  the 
rimes  are  English.  They  were  published  at  London  about 
1760  by  JohnNewbery. 

moth'er  hood  (mttfch'er-hdtkl),  n.  State  of  being  a  mother ; 
character,  qualities,  or  spirit  of  a  mother, 
moth'er-ing,  n.  A  rural  custom  in  England  of  visiting 
one's  parents  on  Midlent,  or  Mothering,  Sunday. 
Mothering  Sunday.  Eccl.  The  fourth  Sunday  in  Lent, 
or  Midlent ;  —  so  called  from  the  ancient  practice  of  visit¬ 
ing  on  that  day,  formerly  the  mother  church,  later  one’s 
parents,  and  presenting  an  ottering.  Eng. 
moth'er— In— law',  n.  1.  Mother  of  one’s  husband  or  wife. 
2  A  stepmother.  Obs.  or  Dial,  or  Col  log .,  Eng. 

3.  Old  and  bitter  ale  mixed.  Chiefly  Local,  Eng. 
moth'er  land'  (mukh'er-lSnd'),  n.  The  country  of  one’s 

ancestors  ;  the  country  from  which  a  people  or  a  colony 
sprang ;  —  same  as  fatherland. 
moth'er-leos,  a.  [AS.  modorleas.']  Destitute  of  a  mother  ; 

having  lost  a  mother  ;  as,  motherless  children, 
mother  liquor.  The  residual  solution,  often  impure  or 
complex,  which  remains  after  the  substances  readily  or 
regularly  crystallizing  have  been  removed, 
moth'er  ly,  a.  [AS.  mddorlic .]  Of  or  pertaining  to  a 
mother  ;  like,  suitable  for,  or  characteristic  of,  a  mother  ; 
tender ;  maternal  ;  as,  motherly  authority,  love,  or  care. 
Syn.  —  Motherly,  maternal  are  often*  interchangeable. 
Maternal,  however,  more  frequently  has  reference  to  ac¬ 
tual  motherhood  \  motherly  often  suggests  such  tender¬ 
ness,  comprehension,  or  sympathy  as  a  mother  shows  ;  as, 
the  maternal  instinct,  a  motherly  woman.'  See  brotherly. 
moth'er-of-pearl',  n.  The  hard  pearly  internal  layer  of 
several  kinds  of  shells,  esp.  of  pearl  oysters,  river  mus¬ 
sels,  and  the  abalone  shells  ;  nacre.  It  is  extensively  used 
for  making  buttons  and  other  small  articles.  Also,  some¬ 
times,  the  shell  or  shellfish  itself.  See  pearl. 

Moth'  er  Ship'ton  (shTp'tfni).  A  reputed  prophetess  first 
mentioned  in  a  tract  of  1641  as  foretelling  the  death  of 
Cardinal  Wolsey  and  others.  A  so-called  “  Life  and  Death 
of  Mother  Shipton  ”  was  brought  out  by  Richard  Head  in 
1677 ;  additions  (attributing  to  her  various  prophecies,  in¬ 
cluding  predictions  of  the  steam  engine  and  telegraph) 
were  made  by  Charles  Hindley  in  1862. 
mother  tongue.  1.  A  language  from  which  another  lan¬ 
guage  has  had  its  origin. 

2.  The  language  of  one’s  native  land  ;  native  tongue, 
mother  tulip.  Horl.  A  seedling  tulip  before  its  flowers 
have  “  broken,”  or  assumed  distinct  variegations  of  color. 
The  flower  of  a  mother  tulip  is  always  self-colored, 
mother  wit-  Natural  or  native  wit  or  intelligence. 
Katharina.  Where  did  you  study  all  this  goodly  speech  ? 
Petruchio.  It  is  extempore,  from  my  mother  wit.  Shak. 


Mother  Bunch.  1.  A  character 
who  was  the  real  or  imaginary 
author  of  various  fairy  tales 
and  jestbooks  of  the  16th  cen¬ 
tury.  The  name  is  applied  to  nn 
alewife  by  Dekker  in  his  “  Sn- 
tiromastix,”  1602.  “  Pasq nil’s 

Jests,  mixed  with  Mother 
Bunch’s  Merriments,’’  was  pub¬ 
lished  as  early  as  1604. 

2.  The  imaginary  author  of  a 
book  entitled  “  Mother  Bunch’s 
Closet,”  London,  1700,  which 
rofcRRed  to  teach  young  people 
ow  to  get  good  wives  and  hus¬ 
bands. 

mother  city.  =  metropolis. 
mother  coal.  Mother  of  coal.  See 
mineral  charcoal. 
moth'er-er  (mflth'Pr-5r),  n. 
Sheep  Raising.  A  man  who 
mothers  lam  be.  Australia. 

Boldrewood. 


moth'er-ful.  a.  Motherly  ;  also, 
pregnant.  Ohs. 

mother  gate,  or  moth'er-gate', 

n.  Coal  Alining.  A  bord  or  tram¬ 
way  used  ns  a  central  collecting 
road  for  the  coal  from  u  district 
of  workings  in  a  mine.  Eng. 
moth'er-head  .  n.  Motherhood. 
Ohs.  nr  Arch  air. 

Mother  Hubbard  (hfib'Prd). 

1.  The  subject  of  an  old  and 
well-known  nursery  rime. 

2.  A  kind  of  loose  full  gown 
worn  bv  women. 

Moth  er  Hub 'herd.  The  feigned 
narrator  of  Spenser’s  poem  en¬ 
titled  “  MotherHubherd’sTnle,” 
which  purports  to  be  one  of  sev¬ 
eral  tales  told  to  the  author  by 
his  friends  to  beguile  a  season  of 
sickness  It  is  a  satire  on  com¬ 
mon  modes  of  rising  in  church 
and  state. 


moth'er-wort'  (mufcb'er-wffrt'),  n.  a  A  bitter  Old  World 
mint  (Leonurus  cardiacu)ytith  dentate,  wedge-shaped  leaves 
and  axillary  whorls  of  small  purple  flowers.  It  is  culti¬ 
vated  in  old  gardens  as  a  domestic  remedy.  Also,  any 
other  species  of  Leonurus.  b  =  mugwort  a 
moth'er-y  (mufeh'er-T),  a.  Consisting  of,  containing,  or  re¬ 
sembling,  mother  (in  vinegar). 

moth  fly  or  gnat  An>;  small  dipterous  fly  of  the  family 
Psychodidoe,  having  hairy  or  scaly  wings, 
moth  miller  A  moth  or  miller.  See  miller,  3  a 
moth  mullein.  A  European  mullein  ( Verbttscum  blattaria ), 
naturalized  as  a  weed  in  America.  It  has  smooth  leaves 
and  large  yellow  or  purplish  flowers  frequented  by  moths, 
moth'y  (m8th'T;  205),  a.  Infested  with  moths  ;  moth-eaten. 
II  mo  til'  (mo'tef'),  ii.  [F.]  1.  In  literature  and  the  fine 
arts,  a  salient  feature  or  element  of  a  composition  or  work; 
esp.,  the  theme,  or  central  or  dominant  feature.  Specif.: 
Music .  =  motive,  G. 

This  motij',  of  old  things  lost,  is  a  favorite  one  for  the  serious 
ballade.  R.  M.  Al, ten. 

The  design  .  .  .  is  .  .  .  based  on  the  peacock— a  motif  fa¬ 
vored  by  decorative  artists  of  all  ages.  R.  D.  Benn. 

2.  Dressmaking.  A  decorative  appliqutS  design  or  figure, 
as  of  lace  or  velvet,  used  in  trimming, 
mo'tde  (mo'tTl  ;  se.e-iLE),a.  [Sue  motive.]  1.  Biol.  Ex¬ 
hibiting,  or  capable  of,  spontaneous  movement ;  as,  motile 
cilia,  motile  spores,  etc. 

2.  Producing  motion;  as,  motile  powers, 
mo'tile,  ii.  Psychol.  A  person  whose  prevailing  mental 
imagery  takes  the  form  of  inner  feelings  of  action,  such 
as  incipient  pronunciation  of  words,  muscular  innervations, 
etc.  Cf.  audile.  visualizer  ;  see  TACTILE, 
mo-til'i-ty  (mo-tll'i-tT),  n.  [Cf.  F.  motiliti.]  Physiol. 

Quality  of  being  motile  ;  contractility, 
motion  (mo'sliwn),  n.  [F.,  fr.  L.  molio ,  fr.  rnovere,  motum , 
to  move.  See  move.]  1.  Act,  process,  or  state  of  changing 
place  or  position  ;  movement ;  the  passing  of  a  body  from 
one  place  or  position  to  another,  whether  voluntarily  or 
involuntarily  ; — opposed  to  rest  ;  also,  the  act  of  moving 
the  bod  v  or  any  of  its  members  ;  as,  the  motion  of  a  ship. 

Two  stars  keep  not  their  motion  in  one  sphere.  Shah. 

2.  Exertion  involved  in  moving  ;  exercise.  Obs. 

When  in  your  motion  you  are  hot  and  dry.  Shak. 

3.  Power  of,  or  capacity  for,  motion.  Archaic. 

Devoid  of  sense  and  motion.  Milton. 

4.  Movement  of  the  mind,  will,  or  desires  ;  mental  act,  or 
impulse  to  any  action;  internal  activity  ;  inclination  ;  tend¬ 
ency  of  desire  ;  as,  he  did  it  of  his  own  motion. 

Let  u  good  man  obey  every  good  motion  rising  in  his  heart, 
knowing  that  every  such  motion  proceeds  from  God.  South 
Motions  of  thought  which  elevate  the  will.  Wordsworth. 

5.  An  impelling  cause  ;  reason;  motive.  Obs. 

6  Change  in  the  relative  position  of  the  parts  of  any¬ 
thing  ;  action  of  a  machine  with  respect  to  the  relative 
movement  of  its  parts. 

The  great  wheel  to  which  the  clock  owes  its  motion.  Dr.H  More. 
7-  Direction  of  movement;  course;  tendency;  as,  the 
direct  motion  of  the  planets  is  from  west  to  east. 

In  our  proper  motion  we  ascend.  Milton. 

8.  Style  of  moving  ;  carriage  ;  bearing.  Rare. 

9.  A  proposal  or  suggestion  looking  to  action  or  progress  ; 
esp.,  a  formal  proposal  made  in  a  deliberative  assembly; 
as,  a  motion  to  adjourn. 

Yes,  I  agree,  and  thank  you  for  your  motion.  Shah. 

10.  Law.  An  application  made  to  a  court  or  judge  orally 
in  open  court  or  by  a  petition  or  other  written  application 
to  obtain  an  order,  ruling,  direction,  or  the  like,  in  favor  of 
the  applicant.  It  may  be  made  ex  parte  or  on  notice. 

11.  Music.  Melodic  progression  :  a  Change  of  pitch  in  the 
successive  tones  of  a  voice  part.  It  is  conjunct  when 
the  progression  is  by  single  degrees,  disjunct  when  by  skips, 
b  Melodic  progression  of  two  or  more  voice  parts  relative¬ 
ly  considered.  It  is  similar  when  their  progression  is  in 
the  same  direction,  parallel  when  in  the  same  direction 
by  the  same  intervals,  oblique  when  one  continues  station¬ 
ary  while  another  rises  or  falls,  contrary  when  they  move 
oppositely,  and  mixed  when  in  several  simultaneous  voice 
parts  two  of  the  kinds  just  described  are  used. 

12.  A  puppet  show  or  puppet.  Obs. 

What  motion  ’a  this?  the  model  of  Nineveh  ?  Bean.  V  FI. 

13.  pi.  Movements;  actions;  activities;  as,  to  employ  a 
detective  to  watch  a  man’s  motions. 

14.  Fine  Arts.  The  change  of  attitude,  position,  or  the 
like,  suggested  by  the  posture  of  a  figure  as  that  which  is 
taking  place  or  about  to  take  place. 

15.  Mech.  A  mechanism;  as,  a  straight-line  motion ;  a 
parallel  motion ;  a  spotting  motion. 

16.  Med.  An  evacuation  of  the  bowels;  also,  often  in  pi., 
the  matter  evacuated.  Rare. 

17-  a  A  place  in  which  a  stonecutter  quarries  his  own 
stone  for  subsequent  cutting  and  finishing,  b  The  part 
of  a  pit  in  which  work  is  actually  in  progress. 

Syn.  —  Motion,  movement,  move.  Motion  and  movement 
are  often  interchangeable.  But  motion  may  be  employed 
with  reference  to  anything  which  is  not  at  rest ;  move¬ 
ment  more  frequently  suggests  a  definite,  regulated,  or 
(esp.)  progressive  motion  ;  as,  “the  lazy  foam,  forever  in 
motion,  and  never  moved  away”  (D.  Wordsworth) ;  “No 
one  will  so  well  render  Homer’s  swift-flowing  movement 
as  he  who  has  himself  something  of  the  swift-moving 
spirit  of  Homer”  (M.  Arnold) ;  “  He  exchanged  the  rotary 
motion  in  which  he  had  previously  indulged  for  a  retro¬ 
grade  movement  of  faj  very  determined  character”  (Dick¬ 
ens).  A  move  is  a  definite  change  of  position  or  a  step  in 
an  undertaking,  usually  in  the  execution  of  a  purpose  ;  as, 
the  next  move  in  the  game.  See  move,  movable,  motive. 


mo'tlon  (mo'shun),  v.i.  ;  mo'tioned  (-slmnd) ;  mo'tion-ino. 

1.  To  make  proposal  ;  to  otter  plans.  Obs.  Shak. 

Well  hast  thou  motioned.  Milton. 

2.  To  move  or  make  a  movement  indicating  some  action; 
as,  he  motioned  to  go  or  to  strike.  Aow  flare  or  Dial. 

3.  To  make  a  significant  movement  or  gesture,  as  with 
the  hand  ;  as,  to  motion  to  one  to  take  a  seat. 

mo'Uon,  v.  t.  1.  To  propose  ;  move  ;  suggest ;  request ; 
also,  to  petition  ;  urge.  Obs. 

I  want  friends  to  motion  such  a  matter.  Burton. 
2  To  direct  or  invite  by  a  motion,  as  of  the  hand  or  head  ; 
as,  to  motion  one  to  a  seat. 

mo'tlon  al  (-al),  a.  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  produced  by, 
motion ;  kinetic. 

motion  bar.  Mach.  A  slide  or  guide  bar  for  a  crosshead, 
motion  block.  Mach.  Any  of  the  blocks  in  a  crosshead, 
as  of  a  locomotive,  that  rub  against  the  slide  bars, 
motion  distortion.  Spectroscopy .  Distortion  of  lines,  in 
a  spectrum,  produced  by  motions  in  the  line  of  sight  of 
portions  of  the  vapor  to  which  the  lines  are  due. 
mo'tlon  less,  a.  Without  motion  ;  being  at  rest.  —  mo'- 
tion  less  ly,  adv.  —  mo'tion-less-ness,  n. 
motion  Plate.  Mach.  A  transverse  plate,  now  usually 
made  of  annealed  cast  steel,  situated  between  the  cylin¬ 
ders  and  driving  axle  of  an  inside-cylinder  locomotive, 
and  to  which  the  slide  bars  and  intermediate  valve-rod 
guides  are  attached. 

motion  work.  Horol.  The  wheelwork  controlling  the  rela¬ 
tive  motions  of  the  hour  and  minute  hands, 
mo'ti-vate  (mo'tT-vat),  v.  t.  ;  -vat'ed  (-vat'?d) ;  -vat'ing 
(-vat'Tng).  [From  motive,  ».]  To  provide  with  a  motive  ; 
to  move;  impel;  induce;  incite.  —  mo  ti-va'tion  (mo'- 
tT-va'shwn),  n.  William  James. 

mo'tive  (mo'tTv),  n.  [ME.  motif,  F.  motif,  LL.  motivum , 
fr.  mot ims  moving,  fr.  L.  rnovere,  motum,  to  move.  See 
move.]  1.  That  which  is  proposed  or  suggested  ;  a  motion  ; 
proposal.  Obs. 

2.  That  which  moves  ;  a  mover;  instigator.  Obs.  Shak. 

3.  That  which  incites  to  action  ;  anything  prompting  or 
exciting  to  choice,  or  moving  the  will ;  reason  ;  induce¬ 
ment  ;  object. 

By  motire ,  I  mean  the  whole  of  that  which  mores,  excites,  or 
invites  the  mind  to  volition,  whether  that  be  one  thing  singly,  or 
many  things  conjunctively.  J.  Edwards. 

There  are  hut  two  varieties  of  motire  (i.  e.,of  influence  tending 
to  volition) ;  a  blind  impulse  lrom  behind,  and  a  conceived  good 
before  us.  j  Mavtineau. 

4.  A  cause.  Obs. 

5.  In  literature  and  the  fine  arts,  the  guiding  or  control¬ 
ling  idea  manifested  in  a  work  or  any  part  of  one  ;  a  dom¬ 
inant  feature  ;  a  motif. 

English  bunds  rarely  used  early  Renaissance  motives  well. 

Century  Mag. 

6.  Music.  The  theme  or  subject :  a  leading  phrase  or  pas¬ 
sage  which  is  reproduced  and  varied  through  the  course  of 
a  composition  or  a  movement ;  a  short  figure,  or  melodic 
germ,  out  of  which  a  whole  movement  may  be  developed. 
See  also  leitmotif. 

7-  A  part  of  the  body  capable  of  movement.  Obs.  &  R. 

Her  wanton  spirits  look  out  at  every  joint  and  motive  of  her 
body.  Shak. 

Syn.  —  Influence,  incitement,  instigation,  stimulus,  spur, 
consideration,  cause,  reason. —  Motive,  inducement,  in¬ 
centive,  impulse  are  here  compared  in  their  nontechnical 
senses ;  for  technical  uses  see  aefs.  A  motive  is  in  general 
a  consideration  which  determines  choice  or  induces  action; 
an  inducement  is  an  attractive  consideration  held  out  to 
persuade,  esp.  to  some  particular  action  :  an  incentive 
stirs  or  incites  tot  performance;  an  impulse  is  esp.  an  un¬ 
premeditated  or  involuntary  feeling  which  prompts  one 
to  act;  as,  “The  Essays  owed  their  actual  publication  at 
last  to  none  of  the  usual  literary  motives  —  desire  for  fame, 
to  instruct,  to  amuse,  to  sell  ”  (  W.  Pater) ;  “  Let  then  the 
fortune  and  the  honor  .  .  .  which  eminent  worth  may  pro¬ 
pose  to  itself,  be  among  the  inducements  which  erect  the 
hopes  and  quicken  the  application  of  a  virtuous  man” 
(Hurd);  “  The  greatest  obstacles  .  .  .  are  so  far  from  mak¬ 
ing  them  quit  the  work  they  have  begun,  that  they  rather 
prove  incentives  to  go  on  in  it  ”  (South)  ;  “  whoever  finds 
himself  incited,  by  some  violent  impulse  of  passion,  to 
pursue  riches  as  the  chief  end  of  being”  (Johnson); 

where  some  sudden  impulse  calls,  following  ”  (Shelley). 
See  cause,  move,  v.  t. 

mo'tive,  a.  1.  Causing  motion;  having  power  to  move, 
or  tending  to  move  ;  relating  to  motion  or  the  causing  of 
motion  ;  as,  a  motive  argument;  motive  power. 

2.  Pertaining  to  a  motive  or  motives. 

motive  column.  Mine  Ventilation,  a  column  of  air  of  such  a 
height  as  to  represent  the  difference  in  weight  between 
the  downcast  and  upcast  columns.  —  m.  energy.  See  energy, 
n.,  b.—  m.  power,  a  Any  power,  as  water,  steam,  wind, 
electricity,  etc.,  used  to  impart  motion  to  machinery:  a 
motor  ;  a  mover  :  — also  used  fig.  b  The  locomotives  of  a 
railroad,  collectively. 

mo'tive  (mo'tTv),  v.  t.  ;  -tived  (-tTvd) ;  -tiv-ing  (-tT-vTng). 

1.  To  prompt  or  incite  by  or  as  a  motive  or  motives  ;  move. 

2.  To  connect  with  the  guiding  or  controlling  idea  of  a 
work,  as  in  art,  literature,  etc.  ;  to  bring  into  unity  with 
the  main  purpose. 

mo-tiv'i-ty  (nio-tiv'T-tT),  n.  [See  motive,  a.  cC* ».]  1.  The 
power  of  moving  or  producing  motion  ;  available  energy. 

2.  The  quality  of  being  influenced  by  motives.  Rare. 
mot'ley  (m5t'ii),a.  [ME.  mottelee,  n.,  motle  ;  orig.  uncert.; 
cf.  OF.  motel,  mot r let,  a  little  clod,  OF.  mote  clod,  F.  molte. 
Cf.  mottle.]  1.  Variegated  in  color  ;  consisting  of  differ¬ 
ent  colors  ;  dappled  ;  party-colored  ;  as,  a  motley  coat. 

2 .  Wearing  motley  or  party-colored  clothing.  See  motley, 
n.,  1.  “A  motley  fool.”  Shak. 


moth'er-kin.  w.  Playful  dimin¬ 
utive  of  moth  er. 
mother  language.  =  mother 

tongue. 

moth'er  li  ness  (ninth'Pr-lt- 
nt*s\  u.  See-NESS.  [liquor. I 
mother  liquid.  =  mother  I 
mother  lode  Mining.  The  prin¬ 
cipal  vein  or  lode  of  a  region, 
moth'er  ly,  adv  In  the  manner 
of  n  mother.  Rare. 
mother  lye.  Mother  liquor. 
Mother  Maid  The  Virgin  Mary 
mother  map.  An  original  map, 
usually  on  n  large  scale,  made 
directly  from  surveys,  from 
which  other  maps  are  ’derived, 
moth'er-na  ked,  a.  1.  Naked 
as  when  born.  Xow  Rare. 

2.  Fig.,  destitute;  without  prop¬ 
erty.  Dial.  Eng. 
mother  of  anchovies.  Thesaurel 
( Trachurus  trachurus). 


mother  queen.  A  queen  mother, 
moth'er-right'.  n.  See  matri- 
|  ar<  hv.  [liquor.  I 

mot,  h'er8(mtith'?rz),7>.  Mother  | 
moth'er’s-heart  , //.  The  shep- 
herd’s-purse  lT.  S. 
mother  ship.  Xar.  A  naval  ves¬ 
sel  escorting  orguarding  torpedo 
boats,  submarines,  orother  small 
craft.  Chiefly  Ena.  [CH>*. I 
moth'er-ship.  n.  Motherhood  ! 
mother’s  mark.  Med.  A  con¬ 
genital  mark  :  a  mcvtis. 
moth'er-somef  mfitb'er-sfrmb  a. 
[mother  +  1st  -some.  1  Solicitous 
or  careful,  ns  a  mother  for  her 
children.  Rare. 
moth'er-son  .  n.  Man.  Ohs. 
moth'er  spots  «.  A  mother’s 
mark  :  n  mevus 
mother  tree  =  seed  tree. 
mother  vessel.  The  vat  into 
which  wine  is  poured  to  he  con¬ 


verted  into  vinegar. 

mother  water.  Mother  liquor, 
moth  hawk,  moth  hunter.  A 

goatsucker. 

moth  orchid.  Any  orchid  of  the 
genus  Phalsenopsis ;  —  from  a 
fancied  likeness  of  the  flowers, 
moth  patch.  Med.  Chloasma, 
moth  plant.  =  moth  orchid. 
moththe.  4*  moth. 
mothus.  moot  house. 
motif  +  motive. 
mo-tif'er-oua  (mfl-tYf'5r-tfs),  a. 
[L.  motvs  motion  -f  -ferous.] 
Physiol.  Conveying  motor  im¬ 
pulses  ;  motor. 

mo-tlf'ic  (mn-ttf'Yk),  a.  [L. 
mo/ns  motion  (fr.  rnovere  to 
move)  4-  -fic.}  Producing  mo¬ 
tion.  R.  [motion.  R.  I 

mo'tlon-a-ble.  a.  Capable  of | 
mo'tion-er.  n.  A  mover  ;  pro¬ 
poser.  Ohs.  or  R. 


motion  indicator  Mach.  A 
speed  indicator. 

mo'tion-ist,  n.  A  mover;  pro¬ 
poser.  Ohs. 

motion  man.  An  owner  or  ex¬ 
hibitor  of  a  motion,  or  puppet 
show.  Ohs.  [shaft. I 

motion  shaft.  Mach.  =  rock-| 
mo/ti-ta'tion  (m5/tT-ta'sh«n),M. 
[From  L.  motif  are,  freq.  of  mo- 
vrre,  motum,  to  move.]  A  quiv¬ 
ering  movement.  Rare. 

Off.  E.  D. 

mo'tiv.  Motive.  Ref.  Sp. 
mo'tive-lesa.  a.  See  -less. — 
mo'tive-less-ly,  adv.  —  mo'tive- 
less-ness.  n. 

mo'tive-ness.  n.  Capability  of 
locomotion.  Rare.  Oxf.  E.  D. 

mo -ti'vo(mfi-te'vfi),  v.  [It.  See 
MOTIVE,  «.]  =  MOTIVE,  n.,5,6. 
mot'ley.  >•.  t.  To  make  motley 
or  variegated.  Obs. 


food,  foot ;  out,  oil ;  chair  ;  go  ;  sing,  igk  ;  ^feen,  thin ;  nature,  verdure  (250) ;  k  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144) ;  boN  ;  yet ;  zh  —  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Guide. 

Full  explanations  of  Abbreviations,  Signs,  etc.,  Immediately  precede  the  Vocabulary. 
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MOUNSTER 


3.  Composed  of  differentor  various  parte,  heterogeneously 
made  or  mixed  up ;  discordantly  composite  ;  as,  motley 
style.  “  The  motley  scene.”  Byron. 

motley  color  or  colour,  in  the  painting  of  ceramic  ware,  ir¬ 
regular  or  sprinkled  decoration,  usually  in  mineral  colors, 
which  fuse  and  give  a  metallic  luster, 
mot'ley  (mBt'lT),  n.  1.  A  garment  of  cloth  in  a  combination 
of  distinct  and  contrasting  colors;  also,  the  party-colored 
cloth  itself.  It  was  £he  characteristic  dress  of  the  pro¬ 
fessional  fool.  Chaucer.  44  Motley  ’s  the  only  wear.”  Shak. 

2.  Hence,  a  jester  ;  a  fool.  Obs.  Shak. 

3.  Any  mixture, esp.  an  incongruous  mixture,  as  of  colors, 
jnot'ley-mind  ed,  a.  Having  a  mind 

full  of  whimsically  incongruous  or  di¬ 
verse  ideas,  as  a  jesteiv 
mot'mot  (m5t'in5t),  n.  [Prob.  named 
from  its  note.  Cf.  momot.]  Any  of  nu¬ 
merous  birds  of  the  subfamily  Momo- 
tinae,  confined  to  tropical  forests  from 
Mexico  to  Brazil.  The  form  resembles 
that  of  the  jays;  the  bill  is  strong,  sharp, 
and  serrated  ;  the  color  is  chiefly  green 
with  blue,  black,  and  rufous  markings  . 
the  tail  is  long  and  often  racket-shaped 
at  the  tip,  being  trimmed  to  this  shape 
by  the  bird  itself.  See  Momotidae. 
mo'to  graph  (mo't$-graf),  n.  [L.  movere , 
motum ,  to  move  -f-  •graph.]  Elec.  A 
device  utilized  in  the  making  of  a  loud¬ 
speaking  telephone,  depending  on  the 
fact  that  the  friction  between  a  metallic 
point  and  a  moving  cylinder  of  mois¬ 
tened  chalk,  or  a  moving  slip  of  paper, 

Oil  which  it  rests  is  diminished  by  the  "  Motmot  ,.Vo„10_ 
passage  of  a  current  between  the  point  tus  mo  mo  ta);  b 
and  the  moving  surface.  —  mo  to-  CentralTailFeuth- 
graph'ic  (-grJf'Tk),  a.  ers  ?f  Momotu t  les- 

mo-tom'e-ter  (u»o-t5m'e-ter),  n.  [L.  mo-  80u,u 
vere.y  motum ,  to  move  -f-  -meter.]  Mach.  A  speed  counter, 
as  for  a  steam  engine;  also,  a  speedometer, 
mo'tor  (rno'ter),  n.  [L.,  fr. movere,  motum ,  to  move.]  1.  One 
that  imparts  motion  ;  a  source  of  mechanical  power. 

2.  Mach.  A  prime  mover,  as  a  steam  engine,  a  windmill, 
or  a  water  wheel  ;  specif. :  a  An  electric  motor,  b  A 
small,  compact,  powerful  engine,  esp.  a  gasoline  engine, 
for  use  in  an  automobile,  motor  boat,  or  the  like  ;  hence, 
an  automobile  or  motor  car. 

3.  Psychol.  —  MOTILE. 

4.  Math.  A  magnitude  combined  with  a  screw  ;  a  quan¬ 
tity  having  size,  direction,  position,  and  pi^h,  used  by 
Clifford  to  denote  the  general  motion  of  a  rigiu  body. 

U3T*  The  word  motor  is  largely  used  as  a  quasi  adjective,  mean¬ 
ing  self-propelled;  as,  motor  ambulance,  bicycle,  brougham, 
carnage,  omnibus,  tricycle,  truck,  wagon,  etc. 
mo'tor  (rno'ter),  a.  [See  motor,  n.]  1.  Causing,  setting 

up,  or  imparting,  motion. 

2.  Anat.  &  Physiol.  Designating,  or  pertaining  to,  a  nerve 
or  nerve  fiber  which  passes  from  a  ganglion  or  from  the 
central  nervous  system  to  a  muscle  and  by  the  impulse 
(motor  impulse)  which  it  transmits  causes  movement.  The 
term  is  often  loosely  applied  to  any  efferent  nerve  as  op¬ 
posed  to  a  sensory  or  afferent  nerve. 

3.  Psychol.  Involving,  or  pertaining  to,  consciousness  of 
action  ;  as,  motor  impulse  :  motor  imagery.  Cf.  sensory. 

mo'tor,  v.  i.  To  ride  in,  or  travel  by,  a  motor  car  or  auto¬ 
mobile  ;  to  drive  a  motor  car  ;  to  make  a  practice  of  this, 
motor  aphasia.  Med.  Condition  marked  by  inability  to 
express  ideas  by  speech,  although  the  necessary  words 
may  be  familiar  to  the  patient, 
motor  area.  The  cerebral  area  having  a  motor  function. 
See  brain.  Diagram. 

motor  automatism.  Self-motion,  including  messages 
written,  or  words  uttered,  without  intention, 
motor  boat,  or  mo'tor-boat',  n.  A  boat  propelled  by  a 
motor,  esp.  by  a  gasoline  engine. 

motor  car,  or  mo'tor-car',».  1.  An  automobile,  locomo¬ 
bile,  or  locomotive  designed  to  run  and  be  steered  on  a 
street  or  roadway  ;  esp.,  an  automobile  specially  designed 
for  passengers.  See  automobile.  In  British  statutory 
classification  a  motor  car  is  included  under  the  term  light 
locomotive  (which  see).  In  the  Motor  Car  Act  (3  Ed.  VII. 
c.  36)  the  term  motor  car  includes  also  motor  cycle ,  except 
where  the  contrary  intention  appears.  See  motor  cycle. 
2.  Elec.  Railroads.  Any  car  containing  motors  for  propul¬ 
sion.  U.  S. 

motor  converter  Elec.  The  combination  of  an  induction 
motor  with  a  synchronous  converter,  the  secondary  of  the 
former  feeding  the  armature  of  the  latter, 
motor  cycle,  or  mo'tor-cycle,  n.  A  bicycle  having  a 


motor  attached  so  as  to  be  9elf-propelled.  In  Great  Brit¬ 
ain  the  term  motor  cycle  is  treated  by  statute  (3  Ed.  VII. 
c.  36)  as  limited  to  motor  cars  (self-propelled  vehicles)  de¬ 
signed  to  travel  on  not  more  than  three  wheels,  and 
weighing  unladen  (that  is,  without  water,  fuel,  or  accumu¬ 
lators  necessary  for  propulsion)  not  more  than  three  hun¬ 
dredweight  (336  lbs.).  See  motor  car. 


One  form  of  Motor  Cycle.  1  Throttle  Control  :  2  Spark  Con¬ 
trol  ;  3  Battery  ;  4  Carburetor  ;  S  Spark  Coil  ;  6  Muffler  ;  7  Fly¬ 
wheel  Case;  8  Oil  Pump;  9  Driving  Chain;  10  Gasoliue 
Tank  ;  11  Oil  Tank  ;  12  Cylinder. 

mo'tor— drlv'en,  a.  Mach.  Driven  or  actuated  by  a  motor, 
esp.  by  an  individual  electric  motor.  An  electric  motor  forme  an 
integral  part  of  many  machine  tools  in  numerous  modern  ma¬ 
chine  shops. 

motor  generator.  The  combination  consisting  of  a  gener¬ 
ator  and  a  driving  motor  mechanically  connected,  usually 
on  a  common  bedplate  and  with  the  two  shafts  directly 
coupled  or  combined  into  a  single  shaft.  Cf.  dynamotor. 
mo'tor  ing  (mo'ter-Ing),'  n.  Act  or  recreation  of  riding  in 
or  driving  a  motor  car  or  automobile, 
mo'tor  ing,  a.  Pertaining  to  motor  cars  or  automobiles,  or 
to  the  technology  of  such  ;  addicted  to  riding  in  or  driving 
automobiles  ;  as,  motoring  parlance  ;  my  motoring  friend, 
motor  interrupter.  Elec.  An  interrupter  in  which  the 
contact  is  made  and  broken  by  an  electric  motor.  In  a 
simple  form  a  rotating  wheel  dipping  into  mercury  carries 
contact  pieces  or  points  on  its  rim. 
mo'tor-ist.  n.  One  who  motors,  esp.  habitually, 
mo'tor  man  (mo'ter-mtfn),  n. ;  pi.  -men  (-ni2n).  A  man 
who  controls  or  drives  a  motor;  esp.,  U.  S.  tfc  Canada , 
the  driver  of  an  electric  car  on  a  street  railway,  or  of  an 
electric  locomotive,  as  on  an  elevated  road  or  subway, 
motor  OCUli  Anal.  One  of  the  third  pair  of  cranial  nerves 
which  have  their  origin  in  the  gray  matter  below  the  aque¬ 
duct  of  Sylvius  and  are  distributed  to  all  the  extrinsic 
muscles  of  the  eye  except  the  superior  oblique  and  the  ex¬ 
ternal  rectus,  and  give  off  a  branch  to  the  ciliary  ganglion, 
motor  paralysis  Paralysis  of  the  voluntary  muscles, 
mo-tor'pa  thy  (nio-t6r'pa-thT),  n.  [L.  motor  a  mover  -f- 
- palhy .]  Med.  Treatment  of  disease  by  muscular  move¬ 
ments  ;  kinesiatrics.  —  mo  tor-path'ic  (mo'tdr-pSth'Ik),^. 
motor  starter.  Elec.  A  device,  as  a  rheostat,  for  control¬ 
ling  the  current  taken  by  a  motor  when  starting, 
mot'tle  (m5t/’l),  v .  t. ;  mot'tled  (-’Id)  ;  mot'tling  (-ling). 
[From  mottled.  ]  To  mark  with  spots  or  blotches  of  differ¬ 
ent  color,  or  shades  of  color,  as  if  stained  ;  to  spot ;  blotch, 
mot'tle,  n.  1.  pi.  Colored  spots.  Lydgate. 

2.  An  appearance  like  that  of  a  surface  having  colored 
spots,  blotches,  or  cloudings  ;  also,  the  arrangement  of  such 
markings  on  a  surface,  as  in  many  kinds  of  marble, 
mot'tled  (-’Id),  a.  [From  motley.]  Marked  with  spots  of 
different  colors  ;  variegated  ;  spotted  ;  as,  mottled  wood, 
mottled  iron,  cast  or  pig  iron  intermediate  between  white 
and  gray  iron,  showing  a  mottled  surface  on  fracture,  with 
gray  parts  in  which  graphite  is  seen  and  white  parts  in 
which  no  graphite  appears.  —  m.  owl,  an  American  screech 
owl  in  the  gray  phase  of  plumage. 

mot'to  (ui5t'o),  n.  ;  pi.  mottoes  (-oz).  [It.  motto  a  word, 
a  saying,  fr.  F.  mot ,  L.  multum  a  mutter,  a  grunt,  cf.  m ul- 
tire ,  mutire ,  to  mutter,  mumble  ;  prob.  of  imitative  origin. 
Cf.  mot  a  word.]  1.  A  sentence,  phrase,  or  word  in¬ 
scribed  on  anything  as  appropriate  to,  or  indicative  of,  its 
character  or  use  ;  also,  a  short  suggestive  expression  of  a 
guiding  principle  ;  a  maxim. 

It  was  the  motto  of  a  bishop  eminent  for  his  piety  and  good 
works,  .  .  **  Serve  God,  and  be  cheerful.”  Addison. 

2.  Her.  A  sentence,  phrase,  or  word  forming  part  of  a 
heraldic  achievement.  It  is  usually  borne  on  a  separate 
6C  roll  or  ribbon,  but  sometimes  occurs  on  the  coat  itself. 

3.  A  short  passage,  usually  quoted,  prefixed  to  an  essay, 
discourse,  chapter,  canto,  or  the  like,  suggestive  of  its 
subject  matter. 

4.  a  A  paper  printed  with  a  bit  of  sentimental  poetry  or 


a  sentiment  wrapped  with  a  sweetmeat  in  a  fancy  w  rapper, 
used  esp.  at  children’s  parties,  b  The  wrapper  containing 
such  a  motto  and  sweetmeat  to¬ 
gether  with  its  contents, 
mot'toed  (mbt'od),  a.  Bearing 
or  having  a  motto, 
mo-tu'ea  fly  (m$-too'kd). 

[Prob.  fr.  native  name.J  A  large 
Brazilian  biting  fly  ( Hadrus 
lepidotus)  of  the  family  Taban- 
idw. 

mou  ba'ta  bug  or  tick  (moo- 
bii'ta).  An  African  tick  (Or- 
nithodoros  sav  ign  i i)  which 
sometimes  occurs  in  houses 
and  inflicts  a  dangerous  bite, 
m  o  u-c  h  a  r'a  by  ( moo-slifir'd- 
bT),  7i.  ;  pi.  *bies  (-biz).  [F.,  fr. 

Ar.  Cf.  MESHRABIYEH.]  1-  Mo- 
ham.  Arch.  A  projecting  oriel 
window  or  inclosed  balcony,  of 
which  the  inclosure  is  largely 
made  up  of  open  latticework. 

2.  A  machicolated  balcony  pro¬ 

jecting  from  the  wall  of  a  forti-  1>nrt  House  M  all  show- 
fied  structure,  as  a  castle.  1  »  °  Mouchorab..., 

mcuf'lon  I  (u»oof'15n),  7i.  [F.  mottflan-,  perh.  fr.  an  It. 
mouf'flon  1  dial,  word  ;  cf.  It.  muffolo ,  muffione.]  A 
wild  sheep  {Ovis  musimon ), 
inhabiting  the  mountains  of 
Sardinia  and  Corsica.  Its 
horns  are  large,  have  a  tri¬ 
angular  base,  and  curve  in  a 
semicircle.  It  is  reddish 
brown,  with  a  grayish  buff 
patch  on  the  sides,  and  white 
on  the  legs,  belly,  and  but¬ 
tocks.  The  female  is  horn¬ 
less.  The  name  is  sometimes 
extended  with  qualifying 
terms  to  various  wild  sheep 

having  similar  horns.  _  _ 

mouil  la'tion  (moo-ya'shun),  w  '  . 

n.  [See  mouille.]  Phan.  Mouflon  ( Ori«  musimon). 
Act  of  uttering,  or  conversion  into,  a  mouillt*  sound. 

II  mouil  Id'  (moo'ya'),  a.  [F.,  lit.,  wet.]  Phan.  Softened 
in  sound  ;  palatalized  ;  —  said  of  certain  consonant  sounds, 
as  that  of  French  ill,  t7,  when  not  initial  (e.  g.,  ra///eur 
[r&'yfir']),  of  French  gn  (like  ni  in  minion,  but  pronounced 
in  one  wave  of  sound),  of  Italian  gli  and  gn ,  etc. 

If  the  front  part  of  the  tongue  be  raised  and  the  lips  opened 
while  a  consonant  is  being  uttered,  a  palatalized  or  mouillt i  let¬ 
ter  is  the  result.  Skeat. 

The  Russian  mouille  labials  E  If'  Scripture 
mousin'  (moo'lSN'),  n.  [F.,  lit.,  a  mill,  fr.  L.  molinum. 
Cf.  2d  mill.]  A  nearly  vertical  shaft  in  a  glacier  into 
which  a  stream  of  water  pours.  See  pothole. 
moil  11  net'  (mooGT-iiSt' ;  mdo'lT-n5t),  n.  [F.  moulinet , 
orig.,  a  little  mill,  dim.  of  maul  in  mill.  See  mill.]  1.  The 
drum  of  a  capstan,  crane,  or  the  like. 

2  A  machine  formerly  used  for  bending  a  crossbow  by 
w'inding  it  up. 

3.  In  sword  and  saber  exercises,  a  circular  swing  of  the 

weapon.  Farrow. 

mound  (mound),  n.  [F.  monde  the  world,  L.  mundus.  See 
mundane.]  A  ball  or  globe  forming  part  of  the  regalia  of 
an  emperor  or  other  sovereign.  It  is  often  encircled  with 
bands,  enriched  with  precious  stones,  and  surmounted 
with  a  cross  ;  — called  also  globe. 
mound,  7i.  [Peril,  the  same  word  as  AS.  mund  protection, 
hand.  Cf.  mund.]  1.  A  boundary  hedge  or  fence  ;  hence, 
a  boundary,  bounds.  Obs.  Orf.  E.  D. 

2  [Perh.  a  different  word.]  Might ;  importance  ;  power. 
Obs. 

mound,  v.  t. ;  mound'ed  ;  mound'ino.  1.  To  inclose,  for¬ 
tify,  or  bound  with  a  fence,  hedge,  mound,  or  rampart. 

2.  To  form  into,  or  heap  up  like,  a  mound. 

The  mounded  summer  clouds  J.  A.  Symonds . 
mound,  n.  [Orig.  uncert.]  1.  An  artificial  hill  or  eleva¬ 
tion  of  earth  ;  a  raised  bank ;  an  embankment  thrown  up 
for  defense  ;  a  bulwark  ;  a  rampart ;  also,  a  natural  eleva¬ 
tion  appearing  as  if  thrown  up  artificially  ;  a  regular  and 
isolated  hill,  hillock,  or  knoll. 

To  thrid  the  thickets  or  to  leap  the  mounds.  Dry  den. 

2.  Civil  Engin.  In  excavation  work,  a  piece  of  the  origi¬ 
nal  ground  left  at  intervals  to  show  the  depth  excavated, 
mound  builder.  1.  pi.  Ethnol.  The  North  American 
aborigines  who  built  extensive  burial  and  fortification 


mot'ley-ness.  n.  See  ness. 
mot'ly  motley. 

II  mo'to(  /f.md't5),n.  [It.]  Music. 
Movement ;  esp.,  spirited  or 
rapid  movement ;  —  used  esp.  in 
the  phrase  con  moto 
mo'to-car',  n.  =  motor  car. 
mo'to  cy  cle,  ».  8r  >■.  [Cf.  F. 
motocycle.  See  motor;  cycle  ■* 
=  motor  cycle.  [clist 
mo'to-cy'clist.  n.  =  motokcy- 
mo  to-mag-net'ic,  a.  Elec. 
Designating  a  form  of  motor 
interrupter  in  which  the  motor 
consists  of  a  star-shaped  piece 
of  soft  iron  the  points  of  which  i 
are  successively  attracted  by  an  | 
electromagnet, 
moton.  mutton. 
moton,  n.  [Orig.  uncert.  1  Old 
Armor.  A  plate  protecting  the  i 
shoulder  and  arm.  Obs. 
mo'to  phone  (mO'tA-fOn),  n. 
[L.  movere ,  motum,  to  move  4- 
- phone .]  A  device  in  which  a  J 
diaphragm,  set  in  vibration  by 
sound  waves,  is  made  to  turn  a  ! 
ratchet  wheel. 

mo'tor.  v.  t.  To  convey  or 
transport  by  motor  cur. 
mo'tor-cy'cle,  i.  To  ride  a 
motorcycle. -mo'tor-cy  clist,  n. 
motor  dynamo  =  dynamotor. 
mo  tor  ette'  <  nm  t.v-r-t' i,  n. 
[motor  +  -ette.]  An  early  form 
of  small  motor  car. 
mo-to'ri-al  (mo-tb'rY-dl  ;  201), 
a.  [See  motory.J  Anat.  V 
Physiol.  Motor, 
mo-to'ri-um  < -urn  ;  201),  n.  [L., 
the  power  of  motion,  prop.  neut. 
of  motorius  moving,  fr.  movere. 
motum ,  to  move.]  The  part  of 


nn  organism,  esp.  of  the  nervous 
system,  which  is  concerned  in 
movement,  as  dist.  from  that 
concerned  in  sensation. 
mo'tor-lo88.  »».  Having  no  mo¬ 
tor:  as,  a  motorless  aeroplane, 
motor  meter.  See  meter,  2. 
mo  tor-neer'  (md'tSr-ner'),  n. 
[motor  +  nrrr,  us  in  engineer .] 
A  motorman,  as  on  a  street  rail¬ 
way.  Loml ,  U.  S.  3r  Canada. 
motor  point.  Physiol.  A  point 
on  the  body  where  application 
of  an  electrode  produces  marked 
motor  stimulation, 
motor  spirit.  Petrol, 
mo'tor-y  (mo'tPr-Y),  a  [L. 
motorius  moving.]  Anat  !f 
Physiol.  Motor.  Rare. 
motoun.  *F  MUTTON, 
motto  (mot),  n.  [Cf.  F.  motte 
clod,  clump.  hillock.J  A  clump 
of  trees  in  u  prairie.  Local ,  U.  S. 
mottelai.  +  motley. 

11  mot-tot' to  (mflt-tSt'tO),  n.  [It. 
See  motet.]  Music.  =  motet. 
mot'tle.  Var.  of  motty,  a. 
mot'tle,  a.  Mottled, 
mot'tle-ment.  n.  Condition  or 
appearance  of  being  mottled, 
mot'tler  (mbt'lfr),  n.  One 
that  mottles,  as  a  brush  for  pro¬ 
ducing  a  mottled  surface, 
mot'tling  (-ling),  7i.  =  mottle. 
motto  kiss.  =  motto,  4  b. 
motton.  +  mutton. 
mot ' tram  ite  (m5t'rrfm-Tt),  n 
[From  Mott  ram  St  Andrews, 
Cheshire,  England.]  A  vanadate 
of  lend  and  copper  in  black  crys¬ 
talline  incrustations  on  sand¬ 
stone. 

mot'ty,  a.  Full  of,  or  resem- 


hling,  motes;  dusty;  also,  tiny. 
Ohs.  or  Scot.  [a  mark*.  I 

mot'ty. n.  Dial.  Eng.  1.  =mot,  | 

2.  A  collier’s  mark  on  his  corf, 
mo'tu  (md'tdo),  n.  [Maori,  lit., 
isolated.]  Something  isolated  ; 
esp.,  a  small  island.  Aew  Zealand. 
\\  mo'tu  pro'pri  o.  [L.j  By 
one’s  own  motion  :  of  one  sown 
impulse. 

||  rao'tus  pe  cu  11  a'ris.  [L  ] 

A st ro».  See  proper  motion. 
mou.  Var.  of  up.  See  measure 
mou.  mow.  See  measure. 

mou.  +  mow 

mou  ( moo ),  n.  A  mouth.  Scot 
mouch  ( m<55ch ),  v.  f.  Sf  i.  To 
eat  greedily. —mouch'er,  n.  Both 
Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 
mouch  (mdoch).  »*.  ».  [Cf. 
m  i c u  E  to  skulk,  j  Obs.  or  Dial, 
if  Slang.  1.  To  play  truant  ; 
to  act  or  live  as  a  wanderer  or 
vagrant,  esp.  with  incidental 
picking  of  blueberries,  wild 
flowers,  or  the  like,  for  sale. 

2  To  skulk  or  sneak  about  ;  to 
loaf;  loiter. 

3.  To  steal  ;  pilfer. 

mouch  (mdoch),  r.  t.  To  steal. 
Dial  or  Slain/,  Eng 
mouch.  n.  Act  of  mouching. 
Dial,  nr  Slang,  Eng. 

mou  chard'  (mdo'shar'),  n. 
[F.]  A  police  spy. 
raou-cha'to.  4*  mustache. 
mouche  (mfiosn),  n.  [F.,  lit., 
fly.]  A  patch,  usually  black, 
worn  as  an  ornament.  Rare. 
mouch'er  (mooch'?r),  n.  One 
who  mooches,  or  plays  truant, 
etc.  Dial,  or  Slang ,  Eng. 

1  mou  choir'  (mdo'shwar'),  n. 


[F.]  A  handkerchief, 
mouch  ra'bi-eh  (mdosh-rii'bY 
6),  n  =  moucharaby. 
moucht.  -J*  7 nought ,  pret.  of 
may.  [var.  of  mold. I 

moud(m5d).  Scot.  &  dial.  Eng.| 
moude.  f  mud. 
mou'die  (inou'dY;  m5'-:  m<5o'->, 
n.  Also  mou'dy  [Short  for 
moudiwarp.]  a  A  mole;— often 
used  attributive  y.  b  A  mole 
catcher,  /loth  Scot,  if  Dial.  Eng. 
mou'dl  warp,  mou'die-wort. 

Obs.  or  diul.  Eng.  vars.  of  mold- 
warp 

moudy.  moody. 

H  moue  ( tnoo),  u.  [F.]  A  pout; 
a  grimace  expressive  of  petu¬ 
lance,  dissatisfaction, or  the  like, 
mou-ez'zin  Var.  of  muezzin. 
mouf-fette',  ».  [F.  mint f ette, 

m  of  ette.  Cf.  MOFKTT  E*.]  A 
skunk.  Obs.  [mucket.I 

mou 'gat  (mdo'g&t).  Var.  of  | 
mought.  +  motii. 
mought  {dial.  m«5t).  Obs.  or 
dial.  pret.  of  m«y 
moughte&ten.  *F  moth-eaten. 
mougnon.  *F  monion. 
mougthe.  +  moth. 
mou  lllure'  (m  oo-y  Q  r'  ;  F. 
-viir'),  n.  [F.]  Phon.  Mouilla- 
tion.  [zhYk).  Var.  of  muzhik. | 
mou  jik'  (mflo-zhfk'  ;  m<5o'-| 
mouktt.  Var.  of  mucket. 
moul.  +  mole,  animal, 
moul.  n.  =  mold,  pattern.  Ohs 
moul  (mflbl).  Var.  of  .wool. 
Scot,  if  Dial.  Eng. 
moul,  v.  t.  if  i.  [Cf.  I  cel.  mygla , 
j  Sw.  mhgla.  Dan.  mugne.)  To 
make  or  become  moldy.  Obs.  or 
•  Dial.  Eng. 


moula.  moullah.  +  mullah. 
moulavie.  Var.  of  moolvre. 
mould.  4*  mole,  animal;  mole, 
of  u  port. 

mould,  a.  Moldy.  Obs.  or  Dial 
Eng. 

mould,  mould'board',  mould'er, 
mould'y,  etc  Vars  of  mold, 
MOLDBOARD,  MOLDER,  etc.  ;  - 
the  usual  forms  in  British  use. 
mould'ale'.  Var.  of  moldale. 
mould'bred',  n.  [mould,  mold 
4-  obs.  bred  board,  AS  67-e</.]  A 
moldboard.  Obs. 
mould'ed.a.  Moldy.  Obs.  or  R 
mould'er.  n  Mold;  clay.  Obs. 
mould'er.  v.  t.  To  molt.  Rare. 
Obs.  [i’cof.l 

mould 'ry.  n.  Molding  Obs. \ 
mould 'y-warp'.  Scot.  &  dial. 
Eng  var.  of  MOLDW akp. 
moule  *F  mole,  animal;  MOLD, 
mou'lin-age  (mdb'lY-n&i),  n 
[F.J  Act  or  process  of  reeling 
off,  twisting,  and  doubling  silk 
filaments.  _  [MOULINET. I 

mou-line'  (mdb-len').  Var. of  | 
moul-leen'  (moo-len'),  n.  [Ir. 
maolin. J  A  hornless  cow.  Anglo- 
Irish.  Eng.  Dial.  Dirt. 

moul 'rush'  (mdbl'rnah'),  //.  [lr. 
mulrus,  murlus.]  The  pollack. 
Ireland . 

mouls,  rnowls  (mfiolz),  w.  pi. 
[Cf.  mools.]  Chilblains.  Scot. 
moult.  Var.  of  MOLT, 
moult.  Obs.  p.  p.  of  MELT, 
moult,  a.  [F.,  adv.,  fr.  L.  mul- 
tum.]  Many  ;  much.  Obs. 
moult'en,  «.  Having  molted. 
Obs. 

moult'er.  t.  if  i.  To  molt.  Ohs. 
moul 'ter  (dial.  mou't?r,  m<5o'-), 


r.  t.  if  i.  To  molder  ;  crumble 
Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 
moul'ture.  +  multure.  . 
moul'vee,  moul'vi,  moul'/ie 
Vars.  of  moolvek. 
moul'y(m61'Y), «  Moldy.  Obs  % 
Scot,  if  Dial.  Eng. 
moan  4*  moan.  p.  ;  mun,  v.  : 
mount,  n.,  a  mountain. 
moun,u.t.  [See maun, t>.]  May; 
must.  See  mow,  may.  Obs. 
mouncel,  n.  [OF.  tuoncel  hill, 
heap,  F  monceau  ]  A  portion 
Obs. 

mounch.  +  munch. 
mound,  r.  i.  To  form  into 
mounds  ;  as,  the  ice  mounded. 
mound,  a.  [L  mundus.]  Pure. 

Obs.  Scot. 

mound  bird.  A  mecapode. 
Mound  City.  St.  Louis  ;  —  so 
called  from  the  numerous  artifi¬ 
cial  mounds  that  occupied  the 
site  on  which  the  city  is  built 
mound  fowl.  A  megapode. 
mound 'less,  a  Void  of  worlds 
or  of  order.  Obs. 
mound  lily.  A  yucca  (  Yucca 
yloriosa )  of  the  southwestern 
United  States  and  Mexico, 
mound  maker  A  megapode. 
mound  turkey.  Any  of  several 
of  the  larger  megapodes  :  esp., 
the  brush  turkey  and  the  so- 
called  jungle  fowl  (Megapodxus 
tumulus) 

moune  +  moon. 
moun-seer'.  Obs.  or  humoroua 
var.  of  monsieur. 
moun-sieur'.  4*  monsieur. 
mounsire.  4*  monsieur. 
mounsoun.  4*  monsoon. 
mounstar.  +  monster. 


ale,  senate,  c£re,  ftm,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofa  ;  eve,  Svent,  find,  recent,  maker ;  Ice,  Ill ;  old,  fibey,  orb,  6dd,  s5ft,  connect ;  use,  unite,  firn,  ftp,  circus,  menii  j 

II  Foreign  Word.  +  Obsolete  Variant  of.  +  combined  with.  =  equals. 
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MOUNTAIN  PARTRIDGE 


mounds,  esp.  in  the  valleys  of  the  Mississippi  and  Ohio 
Rivers,  formerly  they  were  supposed  to  have  preceded 


Serpent  Mound  (.500  ft.  long;  of  Mound  Builders  in  Ohio. 


the  Indians,  but  later  investigations  go  to  show  that  they 
were,  in  general,  identical  with  the  tribes  that  occupied 
the  country  when  discovered  by  Europeans. 

2.  A  mound  bird.  See  megapode. 
mount  (mount),  n.  [ME.  munt,  mont ,  mount ,  AS.  munt, 
fr.  L.  mows,  mont  is  ;  cf.  L.  minae  projections,  E.  eminent , 
menace:  cf.  F.  mont.  Cf.  mount,  v.,  mountain,  mont, 
monte,  montem.]  1.  A  mass  of  earth,  or  earth  and  rock, 
rising  considerably  above  the  common  surface  of  the  sur¬ 
rounding  land  ;  a  mountain  ;  a  high  hill  ;  —  used  always  in¬ 
stead  of  mouiitain  before  a  proper  name  ;  as,  Mount  Sinai ; 
Mount  Washington;  otherwise,  chiefly  in  poetry. 

2.  Her.  A  hill,  proper  (vert),  depicted  in  the  base  of  the 
shield. 

3.  A  mound  or  raised  work,  as  one  for  military  operations, 
or  a  raised  place  or  walk  in  a  garden.  Ob s.  or  Hist. 

Hew  ye  down  trees,  and  cast  a  mount  against  Jerusalem. 

Jar  vi.  6. 

4  Fort.  A  cavalier. 

5.  [See  mont-de-piete  ]  A  bank  ,  a  fund.  Obs. 

6.  See  PALMISTRY. 

mount  of  piety.  See  mont-de-piete.  Obs. 
mount,  t».  i.  ;  mount'ed  ;  mounting.  [ME.  mounten ,  mon- 
ten,  F.  monter ,  fr.  L.  mows ,  montis ,  mountain.  See  1st 
mount.]  1.  To  rise ;  to  go  up  ;  to  be  upraised  or  up¬ 
lifted  ;  to  tower  aloft  ;  to  ascend  ;  —  often  with  up. 

Though  Babylon  should  mount  up  to  heaven.  Je.r.  li.  .53. 
As  high  as  we  have  mounted  in  delight  Wordsworth 

2.  To  get  up  (on  something,  as  a  platform  or  scaffold); 
Obs.,  to  get  up  on,  or  ascend,  a  stage,  platform,  or  the 
like,  as  for  speaking  ;  esp.,  to  seat  one’s  self  on  a  horse  or 
other  animal  for  riding. 

3.  To  rise  or  increase  in  amount  ;  as,  debts  mount  fast. 

4.  To  attain  or  equal  in  value  ;  to  amount.  Obs. 

Bringthen  these  blessings  to  a  strict  account. 

Make  fair  deductions,  see  to  what  they  mount.  Pope- 

5.  To  swear  falsely  for  pay.  Slang ,  Eng. 

mount,  v.  t.  1.  To  ascend  ;  to  climb  ;  to  get  upon  as  for 
riding  ;  to  place  or  seat  one’s  self  on ;  to  ascend  along, 
into,  or  through  ;  as,  to  mount  a  horse  ;  to  mount  the  air. 

Shall  we  mount  again  the  rural  throne  ?  Dry  den 

2.  To  cause  to  ascend  or  rise;  to  raise  or  elevate,  lit.  or 
fig. ;  lift  ;  exalt.  Obs. 

What  power  is  it  which  mounts  my  love  so  high  ?  Shale. 

3.  To  put  or  place  (upon  something  elevated)  ;  as,  to 
mount  a  statue  on  its  pedestal. 

4.  To  cause  to  mount,  or  get  on  horseback ;  to  put  on 

horseback  ;  to  furnish  with  animals  for  riding  ;  to  furnish 
with  horses  or,  rarely,  with  a  seat  in  a  vehicle  or  the  like. 
“  To  mount  the  Trojan  troop.”  Dryden. 

6.  To  put  upon  anything  that  sustains  and  fits  for  use, 
as  a  gun  on  a  carriage,  a  map  or  picture  on  cloth  or  paper, 
an  object  on  a  microscope  slide,  etc.  ;  to  prepare  for  being 
worn  or  otherwise  used  by  placing  in  proper  position  or 
arrangement,  as  a  diamond  by  setting,  a  sword  blade  by 
adding  the  hilt,  scabbard,  etc.,  a  loom  by  setting  up,  etc. 

6.  To  be  armed  or  equipped  with  ;  as,  the  fort  mounts 
twenty  12-inch  guns. 

7.  To  prepare  and  set  up  in  a  natural  position  or  attitude 
(the  skin  or  the  skeleton  of  a  bird  or  animal). 

8-  To  furnish  with  the  necessary  appurtenances  and  appli¬ 
ances,  esp.  for  representation  or  exhibition  ;  as,  to  mount 
a  play  or  an  opera,  that  is,  to  furnish  the  scenery,  proper¬ 
ties,  etc.,  used  in  it. 

9.  To  put  on  or  show  one’s  self  in  (an  article  of  clothing) ; 
to  assume  ;  to  take  up  or  on. 

Syn.  —  See  ascend. 

to  mount  guard,  Mil.,  to  take  post  and  go  on  duty  as  a 
guard  or  sentinel. 

mount,  n.  [From  mount,  r.]  1.  =  amount.  Obs. 

2.  Act  or  manner  of  mounting  ;  as,  the  pedal  mount  in 
bicycling. 

3.  That  upon  which  a  person  or  thing  is  mounted;  as: 
a  (1)  A  horse  or  other  animal.  (2)  A  bicycle.  1)  The 
cardboard  or  cloth  on  which  a  drawing,  photograph,  or 
the  like  is  mounted  ;  a  mounting,  c  Usually  in  pi.  Fur¬ 
niture.  One  of  the  ornaments,  as  of  a  cabinet,  chair,  or 


table,  serving  the  purpose  of  guards  to  angles  or  projec¬ 
tions  or  as  edgings  or  the  like.  d  Of  a  fan:  (1)  The  handle 
or  frame.  (2)  The  surface,  or  the  material  of  the  surface, 
used  to  agitate  the  air.  e  Ordnance.  The  structure  sup¬ 
porting  a  cannon,  including  the  carriage  proper,  f  The 
glass  slide,  with  its  accessories,  on  which  objects  are  placed 
lor  examination  with  a  microscope. 

4.  An  opportunity  or  act  of  riding  horseback  ;  esp.,  a  rid¬ 
ing  or  undertaking  to  ride  in  a  race.  Colloq. 

mountain  (moun'tTn),  n.  [ME.  mountaine,  montaine ,  F. 
montagne ,  LL.  montanea ,  montania,  fr.  L.  mons,  montis,  a 
mountain;  cf.  montanus  belonging  to  a  mountain.  See  1st 
mount.]  1.  Any  elevation  of  the  land  high  enough  to  be 
very  conspicuous  in  its  surroundings  ;  in  general,  an  ele¬ 
vation  higher  than  a  hill,  and  often  rising  with  compara¬ 
tive  abruptness,  but  without  great  extent  of  surface  at  its 
summit  ;  pi.,  a  series  or  group  of  such  elevations  ;  as,  the 
White  Mountains.  The  principal  mountains  of  the  earth 
are  the  result  of  slow  folding  and  upwarping  of  the  crust, 
with  or  without  rupture ;  but  mountains  also  result  from 
faulting,  from  volcanic  extrusions,  and  from  intrusions 
of  lava  into  the  outer  parts  of  the  earth.  Erosion,  acting 
on  these  original  forms,  has  produced  the  irregular  sur¬ 
face  which  now  characterizes  most  mountains.  Some 
mountains  are  remnants  of  former  plateaus  largely  re¬ 
moved  by  erosion.  Popularly  the  term  is  variously  used. 
Hills  which  rise  abruptly  100  or  200  feet  above  essentially 
flat  surroundings  are  sometimes  called  mountains,  as  in 
southern  New  Jersey  and  the  plains  of  Texas,  while  in  a 
mountainous  region,  as  near  the  Rocky  Mountains,  eleva¬ 
tions  of  1,000  or  2,000  or  more  feet  are  called  hills. 

2.  A  great  mass ;  something  of  great  bulk  ;  a  vast  amount 
or  quantity.  “  A  mountain  of  debts.”  J.  A.  Fronde. 

1  should  have  been  a  mountain  of  mummy.  Shuk. 

3.  A  Malaga  wine  made  of  white  grapes  picked  when 
thoroughly  ripe. 

mountain  and  valley  winds.  Meteor.,  breezes  of  diurnal  period 
depending  on  the  unevenness  of  land  surfaces.  Of  these, 
the  valley  winds  blow  down  valleys  at  night  and  are  usu¬ 
ally  stronger  than  the  mountain  winds  that  blow  up  the 
slope  by  day.  —  m.  of  piety.  =  mont-de-piete.  Obs.  or  Hu¬ 
morous.—  M.  of  Venus.  See  Venusberg.  —  the  M.  (la  Mon¬ 
tague),  French  Hist.,  a  popular  name  given  to  the  extreme 
revolutionary  faction  in  the  National  Convention  during 
the  French  Revolution,  who  occupied  the  highest  seats. 

mountain  (moun'cJn),  a.  [From  mountain,  n. ;  cf.  also 
OF.  montain,  L.  montanus.~\  Like  a  mountain  ;  moun¬ 
tainous  ;  vast ;  very  great. 

The  high,  the  mountain  majesty  of  worth.  B/won. 

mountain  alder,  a  A  true  alder  (Alnus  rhombi folia)  na¬ 
tive  of  upland  regions  in  the  western  United  States, 
b  The  mountain  maple. 

mountain  artillery.  Artillery  designed  for  use  in,  or 
serving  in,  a  mountainous  country  or  one  destitute  of  car¬ 
riage  roads  and  inaccessible  to  field  artillery,  the  guns  and 
carriages  being  light  enough  to  be  carried  on  pack  animals 
and  the  guns  being  often  portable  in  sections. 


mountain  ash.  a  A  Texan  species  of  ash  ( Fraxinus  tex- 
ensis).  b  Any  of  several  malaceous  trees  having  ashlike 
leaves,  corymbose  white  flowers,  and  bright  red  berries: 
(1)  In  the  United  States,  Sorbus  americana  and  S.  sambu- 
ci folia,  the  latter  often  called  westeim  mountain  ash.  (2)  In 
Europe,  the  rowan  tree  (S.  aucuparia).  c  In  Australia, 
any  of  several  eucalypts,  esp.  Eucalyptus  virgata  and  E. 
sieberiana. 


Mountain  Artillery, 
Hotchkiss  12-pounder 
Mountain  Gun.  A  Gun 
packed  on  Saddle,  &  n 
Gun  In  Battery.  L  Ele-  u 
vating  Crank 
and  Screw  ; 

2  T  r  a  i  1 ;  3 
Lunette  ;  4 
Trail  Han¬ 
dles  :  5  Car¬ 
tridge. 


mountain  asp  The  American  aspen. 

mountain  avens.  All  arctic  or  alpine  rosaceous  plant 

(Dryas  octopetula).  See  Dryas. 

mountain  balm,  a  The  American  bee  balm,  or  Oswego 
tea.  bln  California,  the  yerba  santa. 
mountain  balsam.  Any  of  several  American  firs,  esp. 
Abies  Jraseri  in  the  Alleghenies  and  A.  amabdis  or  A. 
grandis  on  the  Pacific  coast. 

mountain  barometer.  A  portable  barometer,  either  mer¬ 
curial  or  aneroid,  used  in  measuring  the  heights  of  moun¬ 
tains.  Cf.  OROMETER. 

mountain  battery.  Mil.  A  battery  of  mountain  artillery, 
mountain  cork.  Mil.  A  variety  of  asbestos,  resembling 
cork  in  its  texture  and  lightness;  rock  cork, 
mountain  cranberry.  Bot.  A  low  evergreen  vaccinia- 
ceous  shrub  (  Vitis-idita  vitis-idsea)  of  high  north  temperate 
regions,  with  thick  oval  leaves,  white,  nodding,  bell-shaped 
flowers,  and  dark  red  berries. 

mountain  damson.  A  large  West  Indian  tree  ( Sima - 
rouba  umara)  whose  bitter  bark  is  used  in  medicine  as  a 
tonic  and  astringent. 

mountain  dew.  Whisky,  esp.  Scotch  whisky,  illicitly 
distilled  among  the  mountains.  Colloq. 
mountain  ebony.  A  small  East  Indian  cjesalpiniaceous 
tree  (Buuhinia  rgriegata)  having  hard  dark  wood.  The 
bark  is  used  medicinally  and  in  tanning, 
moun  tain-eer'  (mouiFtT-ner'),  n.  [OF.  mowtanier ,  a., 
LL.  montanarius.  See  mountain.]  1.  An  inhabitant  or 
native  of  a  mountain  region  ;  one  who  lives  among  moun¬ 
tains.  “No  savage  fierce,  bandit,  or  mountaineer .”  Milton. 

2.  Fr.  Hist.  A  member  of  the  Mountain. 

3.  A  mountain  climber. 

moun  tain  eer',  v.  i.  ;  -eered  (-nerd')  ;  -eer'ing.  To  be  a 
mountaineer  ;  to  climb  mountains. 


Mountain  Goat  a 


You  can’t  go  mountaineering  in  a  flat  country  ll  James. 
mountain  goat,  a  A  peculiar  goatlike  mammal  (Oream- 
nos  montanus)  of  the  moun¬ 
tains  of  the  northwestern 
United  States  and  northward 
to  Alaska.  The  form  is  thick¬ 
set,  the  legs  short,  the  horns  * 

(present  in  both  sexes)  small, 5 
polished  black,  and  slightly 
curved,  the  chin  tufted,  and 
the  thick  hairy  coat  pure 
white,  b  A  goat  antelope, 
mountain  herring.  A  white- 
fish  ( Coregonus  william  soni) 
of  streams  west  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains.  It  reaches  a 
length  of  one  foot, 
mountain  holly.  U.  S.  a  A 
shrub  of  the  holly  family  (Ili- 
cioides  mucronata)  having 
smooth  obovate  leaves  and  scarlet  berrylike  drupes,  b 
An  upland  species  of  holly  (Ilex  monticola). 
mountain  laurel,  a  An  American  ericaceous  shrub  (Kal- 
mia  latifolia)  with  glossy  ever¬ 
green  leaves  and  umbels  of 
rose-colored  or  white  flowers. 

The  foliage  is  poisonous  if  eat¬ 
en.  It  has  many  other  popular 
names,  as  American  laurel ,  ivy 
or  mountain  ivy,  calico  bush, 
etc.  See  Kalmia.  b  The  Cali¬ 
fornia  laurel. 

mountain  leather.  Min.  A  va¬ 
riety  of  asbestos  in  thin  flexi¬ 
ble  sheets,  tough  like  leather, 
mountain  licorice.  The  alpine 

clover  Trifolium  alpinum,— so 
called  from  the  sweetish  root, 
mountain  limestone  Geol. 

The  Lower  Carboniferous  lime¬ 
stone  ;  —  so  called  because  of 
its  occurrence  in  hills  and 
mountains  in  England, 
mountain  mahoe-  A  West  Indian  malvaceous  tree  (Parili 
elatum)  resembling  the  mahoe  or  majagua  (P.  iiliaceum; 
Its  bast  fiber  is  used  as  a  tying  material ;  the  greenish 
wood  is  used  in  Jamaica  for  cabinetwork, 
mountain  mahogany,  a  Any  western  American  rosa¬ 
ceous  shrub  or  tree  of  the  genus  Cercocarpus,  esp.  C.par- 
vifo/ius  (called  also  feather  tree).  They  have  gray  bark 
and  reddish  wood,  b  The  cherry  birch,  c  A  yew  (Taxus 
brevi folia)  of  the  Pacific  coast  of  the  United  States, 
mountain  maple.  Any  of  various  American  shrubby 
maples,  found  in  mountain  regions;  as:  a  In  the  Eastern 
States,  Acer  spicatum.  b  In  the  Rocky  Mountains,  A. 
glabmm.  c  In  Oregon,  the  vine  maple, 
mountain  mint-  a  Any  American  mint  of  the  genus 
Koellia.  b  Calamint. 


Mountain  Laurel  a. 
Flowering  branch. 


mountain  OUS  (moun'tT-nus),  a.  [F.  montagneur,  L.  vion- 
taniosus.’]  1.  Situated  or  being  in  the  mountains.  Obs. 

2.  Containing,  c.  abounding  in,  mountains  ;  character¬ 
ized  by  mountains  ;  of  the  nature  of  a  mountain  ;  as,  the 
mountainous  country  of  the  Swiss. 

3.  Resembling  a  mountain,  esp.  in  size  ;  huge  ;  of  great 

bulk  ;  as,  a  mountainous  heap.  Now  Rare.  Prior. 

4.  Inhabiting  mountains  ;  hence,  barbarous.  Obs.  Bacon. 
6.  Derived  or  coming  from,  or  peculiar  to,  mountains.  Obs. 
—  moun'tain-ous-ly,  adv.  —  moun'tain-ous-ness,  n. 

mountain  parsley,  a  A  European  apiaceous  plant  ( Pen - 
cedanum  oreoselinum)  the  aromatic  seed  and  root  of  which 
possess  aperient  properties,  b  The  parsley  fern. 


mount,  n.  A  kind  of  small  box  ; 
a  pomander  Obs. 
mountaban.  +  montabyn. 
mount'a-ble  (moun't«-b’l),  a. 
See  -able. 

mountaigne.  +  mountain. 
mountain  antelope.  =  goat 
antelope. 

mountaln-ash  sugar.  Sorbinose, 
mountain  bay.  A  small  thea- 
ceous  tree  (  Gordon  ia  pnbescens) 
of  the  southern  United  States, 
mountain  beaver.  A  sewellel. 
mountain  beech,  a  White  pop¬ 
lar.  Obs.  b  In  Australia:  (1) 
The  proteaceous  tree  Lomatia 
longifolia.  (2)  The  beech  Fagus 
moorei. 

mountain  blackbird.  The  ring 
ouzel.  Local ,  Eng. 
mountain  black  snake.  The 
pilot  snake  Caltopeltis  obsotetns. 
mountain  blue.  =  mineral 
BLUE  a.  Obs.  [berry.  I 

mountain  box.  The  red  bear-| 
mountain  bramble.  The  cloud¬ 
berry.  [GENT  PALM. I 

mountain  cabbage.  See  Sar-I 
mountain  cat.  a  The  cougar, 
b  A  bobcat,  c  The  cacoinixle. 
mountain  cherry.  A  wild  cherry 


(Pmnns  august  ifoha)  of  the 
eastern  United  States, 
mountain  cock.  Thecapercaillie. 
mountain  colley.  The  ring  ou¬ 
zel.  Local,  Eng. 
mountain  cow.  The  tapir.  Obs 
mountain  cowslip.  The  auricu 
la,  or  Alpine  yellow  primrose, 
mountain  crystal.  Rock  crystal 
mountain  cumin.  The  caraway 
mountain  curassow.  See  Ore- 
ophasis 

mountain  cure-  Med.  Cure  of 
disease  by  residence  in  high  al¬ 
titudes.  [Ofcs.  8r  R-\ 

mountain  deer.  The  chamois. | 
moun'tained  (moun'tTnd),  a. 
Rare  \  poetic.  1.  Placed,  sta¬ 
tioned,  or  being  on  a  mountain  ; 
elevated.  [mountain.  _  Obs.  I 
2.  Massed  or  neaped  up  like  a| 
3  Impeded  by  mountains.  Obs. 
4.  Having,  abounding  in,  or 
containing,  mountains, 
moun'tain-er,  n.  =  mountain¬ 
eer,  1.  Obs. 

moun'tain-et  (m  o  u  n't  T-n  P  t ; 
moun'  1 1  -  n  6  t').  moun'tain- 
ette',  n.  [F.  montagnette,  dim. 
of  montagne  mountain.]  A  small 
mountain.  Rare. 


mountain  fern  A  European 
poly  pod  laceous  fern  ( Dryop - 
tens  oreopteris). 
mountain  fever  Med.  Typhoid 
or  malarial  fever.  Local. 
mountain  finch.  The  brambling. 
mountain  flax,  a  The  purging 
flax,  b  The  Senega  snakeroot. 
c  The  centaury  Erythrtea  cen- 
taurium.  d  Quaking  grass,  e 
Corn  spurry.  f  Min  Amianthus 
mountain  flesh  A  fleshlike  va¬ 
riety  of  asbestos  (meal. I 

mountain  flour.  =  mountain! 
mountain  folks  The  Camero 
nians.  Obs. 

mountain  fringe,  a  The  climb¬ 
ing  fumitory  b  A  West  Ameri¬ 
can  wormwood  (Artemisia  fri- 
gida).  Colorado. 
mountain  gentian  A  Tasmani¬ 
an  gentian  (Gentiana  sarosa). 
mountain  geranium.  The  herb 
Robert  [  grape.  | 

mountain  grape.  The  sand| 
mountain  green.  1.  a  =  miner¬ 
al  green  a.  Obs  b  =  green 
earth  a. 

2  =  MOUNTAIN  PRIDE, 
mountain  gum.  The  Australian 
Eucalyptus  tereticomis 


mountain  gun.  A  gun  used  by 
mountain  artillery, 
mountain  hare  The  American 
varying  hare  ( Lepus  america- 
nns)  or  one  of  its  varieties, 
mountain  heath.  A  small  erica- 
ceous  shrub  (  Phyllodoce  arm- 
lea)  found  in  northern  New 
England  and  northward, 
mountain  hemlock  a  A  hem¬ 
lock  (  Tsuga  mertensiana)  of  the 
western  United  States,  having 
timber  somewhat  harder  than 
that  of  the  eastern  species.  Its 
bark  iB  used  for  tanning,  b  Lov- 
age  Local,  Eng. 
mountain  hickory  An  Austra¬ 
lian  acacia  (Acacia  penniner- 
vis).  It  is  a  tree  of  large  size, 
with  hard  wood  similar  to  black- 
wood. 

mountain  howitzer.  A  howitzer 
used  by  mountain  artillery. 
mountMnier  •[•  mountaineer. 
mountain  ironwort.  A  Euro¬ 
pean  mint  ( Sidentis  montana). 
moun'tain-ist.  n.  =  mountain 
eer.  1.  Obs  if  R. 
mountain  ivy.  =  mountain  lau 

r  e  i.  a.  Local,  U.  S. 

mountain  larch.  A  larch  ( Larijc 


h/allii)  of  the  Rocky  Mountain 
region. 

mountain  leatherwood  A  Cali¬ 
fornian  sterculiaceous  shrub 
( Fremont  od  endr  on  cahfomi- 
enm),  with  tough  branches,  pal- 
mately  lobed  leaves,  and  rather 
showv  flowers. 

mountain  lily  The  garden 

Turk’s-cap  lily  (L ilium  marta- 
gon). 

mountain  linnet.  The  twite 
( Lmoto  favirostris).  Eng. 
mountain  lion  The  cougar, 
mountain  lover  A  small  trail¬ 
ing  evergreen  celastraccous 
shrub  of  the  Alleghenies  ( Pa- 
chystima  canbyi) ;  also,  any 
other  plant  of  this  genus 
moun'tain-ly,  a  Mountainous. 
Obs. 

mountain  magnolia  Any  of 
several  American  magnolias 
growing  in  upland  situations,  ns 
M.  acuminata  and  M .  f raseri . 
mountain  magpie,  a  The  green 
woodpecker,  b  The  European 
butcher  bird  ( Lamus  exubitor) 
Local,  Eng. 

mountain  man  a  r>l  =  moun 
tain  folks.  Obs.  b  A  trapper. 


Local,  Western  ( 1 .  S 

mountain  manchineel.  =  poi- 

soNwnon  a. 

mountain  mango.  The  tree 

C/nsia  Jtavii  or  its  fruit.  IFes< 

Indies. 

mountain  meal.  Rock  meal 
mountain  milk.  Aguric  mineral 
mountain  misery.  A  California 
rosaceous  undershrub  (  Chamas - 
baha  foliolosa):—  so  called  from 
the  impenetrable  thicket  which 
it  often  forms. 

mountain  moss  a  The  common 
stonecrop.  b  An  alpine  species 
of  Selagmella  (S.  selagnotdes). 
Mountain  Mother  Class.  Myth. 
See  Great  Moth  er. 
mountain  oak  The  chestnut 
oak  (Qvercus  prinns).  V  S 
mountain  ousel.  The  ring  ousel. 
Local,  Eng. 

mountain  panther  a  The 

ounce  b  The  cougar, 
mountain  paper.  Min.  A  form 
of  asbestos  similar  to  mountain 
leather. 

mountain  parrot.  The.kea. 
mountain  partridge,  a  The 

partridge  dove.  Jamaica  b 
The  mountain  quail. 
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Mountain  Quail  ( Oreortyx 
ptctus). 


mountain  pine,  a  A  tall  western  American  pine  (Pinutt 
montico/a )  resembling  the  white  pine.  U.  S.  b  One  of 
the  sandarac  trees  ( Callitris  mueileri).  Australia,  c  In 
New  Zealand:  (1)  Any  of  various  taxaceous  trees  of  the 
genus  Dacrydium ,  with  cedarlike  foliage  and  tough  wood. 
(2)  A  pinaceous  tree  ( Libocedrus  bid  will  ii). 
mountain  plum.  All  olacaceous  tree  ( Ximenia  ameri - 
caua)  of  Florida  and  the  West  Indies,  the  edible  fruit  of 
which  resembles  a  yellow  plum  :  —  called  also  false  sandal¬ 
wood,  wild  lime,  hoy  plum ,  and  UUlow  uut. 
mountain  quail.  A  partridge  ( Oreortyx  pictus)  of  Cali¬ 
fornia,  slightly  larger  than  the 
California  quail, 
mountain  railroad  or  rail 
way.  A  railroad  for  places  so 
steep  that  special  means,  as 
cableSj  racks  and  pinions,  cen¬ 
tral  rails,  and  gripping  devices, 
or  the  like,  have  to  be  used, 
mountain  range.  A  series  of 
mountains,  or  mountain 
ridges,  closely  related  in  posi¬ 
tion  and  direction, 
mountain  rice,  a  An  upland 
variety  of  rice,  grown  without 
irrigation,  in  some  parts  of 
Asia,  Europe,  and  the  United 
States,  b  Any  American  grass 
of  the  genus  Oryzopsis. 
mountain  rose,  a  A  Euro¬ 
pean  alpine  rose  (Rosa  pendu- 
lina)  with  usually  solitary 
crimson  flowers,  b  A  West 
Indian  polygonaceous  plant  {Antigonon  leplopus ),  often 
cultivated.  See  Antigonon. 

mountain  Sheep  1.  Aliy  of  various  wild  sheep  inhabit¬ 
ing  high  mountains  in  different  parts  of  the  world.  In 
America,  applied  esp.  to  the  bighorn,  or  Rocky  Mountain 
sheep  ( (his  canadensis ),  which  ranges  from  northern  Mex¬ 
ico  to  northern  British  Columbia.  It  is  similar  to  the 
Asiatic  argali,  but  smaller,  the  horns  rarely  exceeding  16 
inches  in  circumference  at  the  base.  Its  color  is  chiefly 
grayish  brown.  A  paler  form  ( 0 .  nelsoni)  inhabits  the 
arid  ranges  of  California.  Another  species  ( 0.  dalli)  found 
in  Alaska  is  smaller  and  entirely  white.  0.  stonei ,  found  in 
the  Yukon  Territory  and  British  Columbia,  is  iron-gray. 

2.  Any  of  several  breeds  of  domestic  sheep  of  the  high¬ 
lands  of  England  and  Scotland,  as  the  Cheviot,  lonk, 
Dartmoor  and  Exmoor,  and  limestone  breeds. 

mountain  sickness.  Med.  A  disease  experienced  by 
mountain  climbers  or  by  those  living  in  extreme  altitudes, 
due  to  the  rarefaction  of  the  air.  It  is  marked  by  diffi¬ 
culty  of  breathing,  fatigue,  and  general  debility,  and  is 
often  attended  by  headache  and  nausea, 
mountain  sorrel.  A  low  perennial  polygonaceous  plant 
( Oxyria  digyna )  with  rounded  kidney-form  leaves,  and 
small  greenish  flowers,  found  in  northern  latitudes  of 
both  hemispheres. 

mountain  specter  or  spectre  An  optical  phenomenon 
sometimes  seen  on  the  summit  of  mountains  (as  on  the 
Brocken)  when  the  observer  is  between  the  sun  and  a 
mass  of  cloud.  The  figures  of  the  observer  and  surround¬ 
ing  objects  are  seen  projected  on  the  cloud,  greatly  en¬ 
larged  and  often  encircled  by  rainbow  colors, 
mountain  trout  a  The  small-mouthed  black  bass.  Local , 
(J.  S.  b  The  kokopu  or  other  fish  of  the  genus  Oalaxias. 
mountain  wood  Min.  Compact  fibrous  asbestos,  in 
appearance  recalling  dry  wood, 
mounte  bank  (moun'te-bSqk),  n.  [It.  monfimbanco ,  mon- 
tambanco ;  monlare  to  mount  +  in  in,  upon  -j-  banco 
bench.  See  2d  mount;  bank  money.]  1.  One  who  mounts 
a  bench  or  stage  in  the  market  or  other  public  place  and 
sells  quack  medicines  ;  a  traveling  quack  doctor. 

Such  is  the  weakness  and  easy  credulity  of  men,  that  a  moun¬ 
tebank  .  .  .  iB  preferred  before  an  able  physician.  Whitlock. 
2-  Any  boastful  and  unscrupulous  pretender ;  a  charlatan. 

Nothing  60  impossible  in  nature  but  mountebanks  will  under¬ 
take.  Arbuthnot 

3.  =  MOUNTEBANKERY.  Obs. 

Syn.  —  See  impostor. 

moun'te-bank,  v.  t. ;  -banked  (-bSqkt);  -banking.  Obs. 

1.  To  cheat  by  boasting  and  false  pretenses  ;  to  gull. 

2.  To  introduce  by  mountebankery,  or  false  pretensions, 
moun'te-bank,  v.  i.  To  play  the  mountebank  ;  —  usually 

with  it  or  in  p.  pr. 

moun'te-bank  er-y  (moun'te-bftqk'er-Y),  n.  The  practices 
of  a  mountebank  ;  quackery  ;  charlatanism  ;  boastful  and 
vain  pretenses. 

mount'ed  (moun'tSd  ;  -tYd ;  151),  p.  a.  1.  Raised ;  ele¬ 
vated,  lit.  or  fig.  Obs.  or  R. 

2.  Seated,  serving,  or  performed  on  horseback  or  the 
like  ;  as,  mounted  police  ;  mounted  infantry. 

3.  Adjusted  or  prepared  for  use  ;  placed  on  a  suitable 
support,  fixed  in  a  setting,  etc. ;  furnished  ;  equipped  ;  as, 
a  mounted  gun  ;  a  mounted  map  ;  a  mounted  gem. 


mounted  Infantry,  Mil.,  infantry  mounted  for  rapid  trans¬ 
portation,  but  intended  habitually  to  fight  dismounted. 
In  the  American  Civil  War  much  of  the  cavalry  on  each 
side  was  at  times  handled  as  mounted  infantry,  although 
retaining  its  potential  cavalry  character.  The  term  was 
first  widely  recognized  and  regiments  of  strictly  mounted 
infantry  were  first  organized  by  the  British  in  the  Boer 
War  of  1899-1901.  —  m.  pay,  Mil.,  increased  pay  allowed  to 
mounted  officers  or  to  officers  serving  in  such  a  capacity 
as  to  entitle  them  to  pay  as  if  mounted.  —  m.  work,  silver¬ 
ware  with  ornaments  soldered  on. 

mount'er  (moun'ter),  n.  [Cl.  F.  monleur.'}  One  that 
mounts,  in  any  sense. 

mounting,  n.  1.  Act  of  one  that  mounts  ;  specif.  :  a  Act 
ot  getting  on  horseback,  b  Act  of  stuffing  the  skins  of 
animals  so  that  the  bodies  will  appear  in  natural  attitudes. 
C  The  preparation  of  anatomical  or  other  specimens  for 
microscopic  examination. 

2.  That  which  serves  as  a  mount  or  by  which  anything  is 
prepared  or  equipped  for  use,  or  set  off  to  advantage; 
equipment ;  embellishment ;  setting  ;  as,  the  mounting ,  or 
nonoptical  parts  (pier  axes,  circles,  tube,  etc.)  of  a  tele¬ 
scope,  sword,  diamond,  gun,  or  picture. 

3.  The  harness  of  a  loom. 

mourn  (morn  ;  201),  v.  i. ;  mourned  (momd) ;  mourn'ing. 
[AS.  murnan  :  akin  to  OS.  mornian ,  OHG.  mornen ,  Goth. 
maurnan."]  1.  To  express  or  to  feel  grief  or  sorrow;  to 
grieve  ;  to  be  sorrowful ;  to  lament ;  esp.,  to  lament  some 
one’s  death  ;  Obs.,  of  animals,  to  pine. 

Ahruham  came  to  mourn  for  Sarah.  Gen.  xxiii  2. 

2.  To  show  the  customary  tokens  of  grief  for  the  death  of 
6ome  one  ;  esp.,  to  wear  the  customary  garb  of  a  mourner. 

Grieve  for  un  hour,  perhaps,  then  mourn  a  year.  Pope. 

3.  To  have  longing  ;  to  long.  Obs. 

4.  To  make  a  low  continued  sound  likened  to  moaning  ;  — 
said  esp.  of  doves ;  also,  Dial.  Eng.,  to  moau. 

Syn.  —  See  grieve. 

mourn,  v.  l.  1.  To  grieve  for  ;  to  lament ;  deplore  ;  be¬ 
moan ;  bewail. 

As  if  he  mourned  his  rival’s  ill  success.  Addison. 
2.  To  utter  in  a  mournful  manner  or  voice. 

The  lovelorn  nightingale 

Nightly  to  thee  her  sad  song  mourneth  well.  Milton. 
moum'er  (mor'ner;  201),  n.  1.  One  who  mourns  or  is 
grieved  at  any  misfortune;  specif.,  one  especially  afflicted 
by  a  death,  as  of  a  near  relative  or  friend  ;  one  present  at  a 
funeral  out  of  affection  or  respect  for  the  dead. 

His  mourners  were  two  hosts,  his  friends  and  foes.  Byron. 

2.  One  hired  to  attend  a  funeral  to  mourn  for  the  dead. 

3.  One  professing  conviction  of  sin  at  a  revival  meeting. 
Local ,  U.  S. 

mourn'ers’  bench  (-nerz),  at  revival  meetings,  a  seat  near  the 
front  reserved  for  “  mourners ;”  anxious  seat.  Local,  U.S. 
moum'ful  (morn'fool ;  201),  a.  1.  Full  of  sorrow  or 
grief  ;  also,  denoting  or  expressing  sorrow  ;  sorrowful ; 
sad  ;  doleful  ;  dismal  ;  mourning  ;  grieving  ;  as,  a  mourn - 
Jul  person  ;  mournful  looks,  tones,  music. 

2.  Causing  sorrow  ;  saddening ;  deplorable  ;  as,  mourn¬ 
ful  news  ;  a  mourn  fid  loss. 

Syn.  — Sorrowful,  lugubrious,  sad,  doleful,  dolorous, 
heavy;  afflictive,  grievous,  calamitous, 
mournful  widow,  Iiot.,  the  mourning  bride. 

—  moum'ful  ly,  adv.  —  mourn'iul  ness,  n. 
mourn'ing,  p.  pr.  <t* p.  a.  of  mourn.  Specif.:  rb.  n.  1.  Act 

of  sorrowing  or  expressing  grief,  esp.  for  a  person’s  death  ; 
lamentation  ;  sorrow;  also,  an  expression  of  grief;  a  lament. 

2.  The  customary  exhibition  of  grief  for  the  death  of  a 
person,  esp.  the  wearing  of  black  clothes ;  an  instance  of 
this  ;  also,  the  period  of  so  doing. 

3.  Garb,  drapery,  or  emblems  indicative  of  grief,  esp., 
among  Western  nations,  clothing  or  a  badge  of  black. 

In  mourning,  a  Expressing  conventionally  grief,  personal 
or  official,  at  the  death  of  one  loved  or  honored,  b  Black¬ 
ened  ;— said  of  the  eyes.  Pugilistic  Slang,  c  Having  the 
appearance  of  having  a  black  border,  from  dirt;  —  said 
of  the  finger  nails.  Slang.  —  mourning  band,  a  band,  as  of 
crape  for  the  hat  or  arm,  worn  by  mourners.  —  m.  bride, 
the  sweet  scabious. 

—  m.  cloak,  a  A  black 
cloak  worn  by 
mourners  at  a  funer¬ 
al  in  old  days,  often 
hired  for  the  occasion,  b 
The  Antiopa  butterfly.  —  m.  ^ 
coach,  a  coach  used  at  a  fu¬ 
neral,  esp.  a  coach  specially 
designed  for  the  purpose  and 
draped  with  black.  —  m.  dove, 
a  wild  dove  ( Zenaidura  ma-  /  ,x* 
croura).  found  throughout  /  chr  Mourning 
the  United  States,  resem 


Dove. 


bling  the  passenger  pigeon  in  form  and  plumage,  though 
much  smaller ;  —  so  named  from  its  plaintive  note.  — 
mourning  envelope,  an  envelope  with  a  black  border.  —  m. 
horse,  a  deceased  person's  horse,  led,  draped  in  black,  in 
the  funeral  procession.  Obs.  —  m.  paper,  note  or  letter 
paj»er  with  a  black  border.  —  m.  piece,  a  pictorial  memorial 
of  one  dead,  usually  representing  a  tomb  with  weeping 
willows  and  other  mortuary  symbols.—  m.  ring,  a  ring  worn 
in  memory  of  one  dead.  —  m.  stuff,  a  lusterless  black  fabric 
used  for  mourning  garments.  —  m.  warbler,  a  warbler  (Geo- 
thlypis  Philadelphia)  of  eastern  North  America.  The  male 
has  the  head,  neck,  and  chest  deep  ash-gray,  mixed  with 
black  on  the  throat  and  chest.  The  lower  parts  are  pure 
yellow.  —  m.  widow,  a  =  mourning  bride,  b  A  European 
geranium  ( Geranium  phseum)  w  ith  dark-colored  flowers, 
mouse  (rnous),  n.  ;  pi.  MICE  (mis).  [ME.  mous.  mus,  AS. 
mils,  pi.  mys ;  akin  to  D.  muis,  G.  mans,  OHG.  &  I  cel. 
mus ,  Dan.  ntuus ,  Sw.  mus,  Rus.  mysh\  L.  mus,  Gr. 

Skr.  mush  mouse,  mush  to  steal.  Of.  muscle,  musk.] 

1.  Any  of  numerous  species  of  small  rodents,  esp.  the 

house  mouse  ( Mus  musculus), 
originally  a  native  of  Asia,  but 
now  found  in  human  habitations 
throughout  most  of  the  world.  It  mi 

is  about  six  inches  long,  including 

the  lon£  tail,  with  soft  fur  which 
is  grayish  brown  above  and  butty  Whit  fnnt#>d 
below  The  house  mouse  is  the 
parent  form  of  numerous  variously 

modified  domesticated  varieties,  as  the  white  mice.  The 
name  is  also  applied  to  all  the  smaller  species  of  the  Old 
World  genus  Mus,  the  larger  ones  being  called  rats,  and  is 
extended  with  or  without  qualifying  terms  to  members 
of  various  other  genera  of  the  family  Muridae,  and  also  of 
other  families  of  rodents, comprising  forms  differing  great¬ 
ly  in  habits,  appearance,  and  details  of  structure,  but  all 
of  small  size.  The  common  native  mouse  of  Europe  is  Mus 
sylvaticus,  which  has  reddish  brown  upper  parts  and  a  pure 
white  belly.  The  smallest  British  species  is  the  harvest 
mouse  ( Mus  minutus).  In  America  the  most  common  wild 
mice  are  those  of  the  genus  Peromyscus ,  containing  the 
white-footed  mouse  (which  see)  and  its  numerous  allies, 
and  certain  voles  of  the  genus  Microtits ,  commonly  know  n 
as  meadow  mice.  See  vole,  harvest  mouse,  pocket  mouse, 
JUMPING  MOUSE,  etc. 

2.  Sometimes,  a  person,  as  a  woman,  familiarly  so  called 
by  wray  of  endearment. 

3.  Naut.  a  A  knob  made  on  a  rope  with  spun  yarn  par¬ 
celing,  or  the  like,  as  to  prevent  a  running  eye  from  slip¬ 
ping.  b  =■  1st  MOUSING,  3. 

4.  A  kind  of  match  used  in  blasting  or,  formerly,  in  firing 
guns. 

5.  A  small  round  hair  pad.  Cf.  rat.  Rare.  U.  S. 

6.  A  small  leaden  weight  fastened  to  a  string,  used  in 
pulling  the  sash  cords  into  place  over  the  pulleys  in  the 
jambs  of  a  window-sa.sh  frame  ;  also,  a  similar  weight  used 
by  plumbers  to  clear  a  stoppage  in  a  closet  pipe. 

7-  A  dark-colored  swelling  caused  by  a  blow.  Slang. 

8.  A  muscle  ;  specif.,  any  of  various  muscular  parts  of 
meat.  Cf.  mouse  piece.  Obs.  exc.  Dial.  Eng.  in  specif,  sense. 
mouse  (mouz),  v.  i.  ;  moused  (mouzd) ;  mous'ing  (rnouz'- 
Tng).  1.  To  hunt  or  watch  for  and  catch  mice. 

2.  To  watch  for  or  pursue  anything  in  a  sly  or  diligent 
manner  ;  to  pry  about,  on  the  lookout  for  something. 

3.  To  move  about  softly,  like  a  mouse  ;  to  prowl. 

to  mouse  over,  to  pore  over  ;  to  study  absorbedly.  U.  S. 
mouse,  r.  t.  1.  To  handle  as  a  cat  does  a  mouse  ;  hence, 
to  pull  about  roughly  in  sport ;  to  toy  or  play  with  wan¬ 
tonly.  Cf.  mousle.  Obs.  “  [Death]  mousing  the  flesh  of 
men.”  Shak. 

2.  Naut.  To  furnish  with  a  mouse  ;  to  secure  by  means  of 
a  mousing. 

3.  To  hunt  as  a  cat  hunts  a  mouse ;  also,  to  search  for 
patiently  and  carefully,  as  in  odd  corners. 

mouse  color  or  colour  (mous).  The  color  of  the  house 
mouse;  dark  gray  tinged  with  yellow'ish  brown.  — m0US6'— 
col  ored,  or  -col  oured  (mouVkuherd),  a. 
mouse  control  A  mechanical  device  which  automatically 
corrects  small  errors  of  a  driving  clock,  as  that  attached 
to  an  equatorial  telescope. 

mouse'-ear',  n.  a  The  forget-me-not.  b  A  European 

hawkweed  ( Hieracium  pilosella)-,  —  so  called  from  its 
soft  hairy  leaves,  and  also  known  as  mouse-ear  hawkweed. 
C  The  cat’s-foot,  or  plantain-leaved  everlasting  ( Antenna - 
ria  plantagini folia) . 

mouse-ear  chickweed  Either  of  two  common  hairy 

ebickw'eeds  ( Cerastium  rulgatum  and  C.  viscosum). 
mouse  grass,  a  The  silvery  hair  grass  (Aim  caryophyl- 
lea).  b  In  Australia,  one  of  the  plume  grasses  (Dichelachne 

crinita). 

mouse'hole7  (mous'hSl'),  n.  A  hole  made  by  a  mouse,  for 
passage  or  abode,  as  in  a  wall ;  hence,  a  very  small  hole. 


mountain  partridgeberry.  The 
creeping  snowberry. 
mountain  pear.  A  South  Afri¬ 
can  celastraceouB  timber  tree 
( Cathastrurn  ca/>ense  >. 
mountain  pheasant.  The  ruffed 
grouse.  Forth  Carolina. 
mountain  pink.  =  akbutus,  2. 
mountain  plover.  A  small  plov¬ 
er  (  Podasocys  montanus)  of  the 

Slains  of  the  western  United 
tntes.  It  is  chiefly  sand}'- 
colored  above  and  white  below, 
mountain  pride.  A  simarouba- 
ceous  tree  of  Jamaica!  S/mthelia 
si  in  /  *  hr)'  with  pinnate  leaves 
and  panicles  of  red  flowers, 
mountain  rat.  A  bushy-tailed 
rat  ( Neotoma  cintrta)  of  the 
western  United  States, 
mountain  rhubarb.  The  Euro¬ 
pean  dock  Rumex  alpinus. 
moun'tain  ri'mu  (le'moo).  A 
taxaceous  shrub  (Dacrydium 
laaifolium )  of  New  Zealand, 
mountain  rose  bay.  The  purple 
laurel.  Obs. 

mountain  sandwort.  A  boreal 
or  alpine  sandwort  (Armaria 
groentandica)  with  pretty  white 
flowers.  [tobacco.  I 

mountain  snuff.  =  mountain  | 
mountain  soap.  Min.  An  unctu¬ 
ous  variety  of  halloysite. 

mountain  sparrow.’  The  Euro¬ 
pean  tree  sparrow, 
mountain  spinach.  The  garden 
orach.  [mann  spruce. I 

mountain  spruce.  The  Engel- 1 
mountain  spurge.  =  Alle¬ 
gheny  Mountain  SPURGB. 
mountain  sumac  or  sumach,  a 


The  dwarf  sumac,  b  The  moun¬ 
tain  ash.  [Jersey  tea. I 

mountain  sweet.  The  New| 
mountain  tallow.  Ilatchettite. 
mountain  tea.  The  American 
wintergreen,  or  checkerberry  ; 
also,  an  infusion  of  its  leaves, 
mountain  thrush.  The  ring  ou¬ 
zel.  Local,  /ini/. 
mountain  tobacco.  A  species  of 
arnica  (A.  montana).  See  ar¬ 
nica.  2. 

moun'tain-ward  (-w^rdL  a.  Sr 
adv.,  -wards  (-w5rdz),  adv.  See 
-ward,  -w  ards. 
mountain  willow.  &  A  willow 
(Salix  jihylici folia)  of  Europe 
and  northeastern  North  Amer¬ 
ica.  b  The  Nuttall  willow, 
mountain  wine.  =  mountain, 
/!.,  3. 

mountain  witch.  The  quail  dove 
Geotrygon  rersicolor.  Jamaica. 
moun'tain  y  (moun'tY-nY),  a. 

1.  Mountainous. 

2.  Of,  pert,  to,  or  living  in,  the 
mountains.  Xaw  Rare  or  Dial. 
mountain  zebra  The  common 
zebra  ( By  tins  zebra). 
mountan.  +  m  untin. 
moun'tance,  n.  [OF.  montance.) 
Amount :  sum  ;  value  ;  quan¬ 
tity  :  extent ;  duration.  Obs. 
mountane.  d*  mountain. 
mountaneer.  mountanier.  + 

MOUNTAINEER.  [  Ofe.'S.  I 

mountanious,  a.  Mountainous.  | 
meuntanous.  +  mountainous. 
mountant.  a.  [F.  montant ,  p.  pr. 
Cf.  montant.]  Mounting  :  ris¬ 
ing  ;  raised.  Obs.  —  n.  Astrol. 
Ascendant. 


mount'ant(moun'tdnt), n.  Any 

adhesive  used  for  mounting 
photographs,  drawings,  etc. 
mountan y.  +  MOi  ni  ainy. 
mountayne.  +  m  untin. 
mountbanke.  mountebank. 
mount  cent.  Card  Playing.  An 
old  game  like  piquet.  Obs. 
moun'te-bank  ish,  See-isii. 
moun'te-bank-ism  (-bRijk-Yz'm), 
ti.  Mountebankery. 
moun'te-bank  ly,  ’  adv.  In 
mountebank  fashion.  Obs. 
mounte  cent  ^  mount  cent. 
mounted-andrew.  n.  A  merry- 
andrew.  Obs. 
mountee.  +  MOUNTY. 
mountee.  >>.  [F.  montit  a  mount¬ 
ing.]  Mil.  A  call  or  alarm  to 
mount.  Obs. 

mounteer.  «1*montero.  [tain.i 
mounteln.  mounteine.  ^  moun-I 
mountelet.  +  mountlet. 
mounten.  +  mountain. 
mountenance.  n.  Amount; 
quantity  ;  value.  Obs. 
mountenesse.  n.  =  mounte¬ 
nance.  Ohs.  fir  R. 
mountenous.  *i*  mountainous. 
moun-te'ra,  moun-te're.  raoun- 
te'ro.  +  montkho. 
mounteyn.  f  mountain’. 
Mountflascon.  -f  Mo.ntefias- 
con  k.  Obs. 
mounthe.  i*  month. 
mounthsoune.  monsoon. 

mountibank,  monntibanck. 

mountibanke.  mountlbancke.  + 
mountebank. 
mountie  +  mounty. 
mountineer.  +  mountaineer 
mount'ing,  p.  pr.  of  mount  ; 


specif.  :  Her.  Rising,  as  a  beast 
of  the  chai?e  standing  on  its  hind 
legs  Cf.  RAMPART, 
mounting  block.  A  block,  usu¬ 
ally  of  stone,  used  in  mounting 
on  horseback.  [iwp,  p.  pr.l 

mount'ing-lv,  adv.  of  mounf-| 
mountire  montero. 
mountjack.  +  manjak. 
mount'let.  n.  [Cf.  OF.  monte- 
let.)  A  little  mountain.  Rare. 
mountour.  +  mountuke. 
mount-rose',  n.  A  kind  of 
wine.  Obs.  [cf.nt.i 

mount  saint  or  sant.  +  mount  I 
mountuous.  a.  [See  montuous.] 
Mountainous.  Ohs. 
moun'ture.  n.  (OF.  monteure, 
F.  monture.  See  2d  mount.] 
Obs.  1.  A  mount,  ns  a  horse. 

2.  A  structure  for  mounting  on. 

3.  A  mound,  as  of  earth. 

4.  A  mounting  ;  a  mount. 

5.  Altitude  ;  elevation. 

6.  Gun.  Angle  of  elevation, 
mount'y  (moun'tY),  n.  [F. 
movtCe,  fr.  monter.  See  2d 
mount.]  Rise  of  a  hawk  alter 
prey.  Ohs. 

mountycle.  monticule. 
moup.  moop  (mdop),  r.  t.  Sr  i. 
To  nibble  :  also,  to  keep  com¬ 
pany  or  associate  (with).  Scot. 
mour  +  moke,  mulberry  ; 
maure. 

mourdant.  ^  mordant. 
mourdre  -f  murder,  [berry. I 
moure  +  maure  ;  more, mul-| 
Moure  Moor. 
mourlsh.  *f*  morris. 
mour'ken.  v.  i.  [Cf.  Icel.  mork - 
na.]  To  rot.  Obs. 


mourkonen.  +  murken,  r. 
mourkenes.  murknk>s 
mourn,  a.  Sorrow lul  ;  sad.  Obs. 
mourn  (Scot.  mSrn),  //.  Obs.  or 
Scot.  1.  Mourning  ;  sorrow. 

2.  A  murmur. 

mournaval.  d*  mourn ival. 
mourne.  morn e,  lance  head; 
mourn. 

mourne.  >•.  t.  [Prob.  fr.  OF.  ;  cf. 
OF.  moriner  (reflexive)  to  be 
seized  with  a  contagious  disease, 
morineus  seized  with  such  a 
disease  ;  said  of  animals  :  and 
E.  murrain .]  In  phrase  to 
mourne  qf  the  chine,  to  have 
mourning  of  the  chine.  Ohs.  — 
mourn'er,  n.  One  who  has 
mourning  of  the  chine.  Obs. 
mourn'er  ess.  n  A  female 
mourner.  Obs.  Sr  R. 
mourneval.  +  mouknival. 
mournifal.  +  mourn  ival. 
mourn'ing.  rn.  n.  of  mourne  :  — 
only  in  mourning  of  the  chine, 
glanders.  Obs. 

moum'ing-ly,  adv.  of  mourn -j 
mour'ni-val  (m5r'nY-v/Tl  ;  201), 
n  (F.  momifle  a  game  at  cards.] 
Obs.  1.  Card  Playing.  Ingleek, 
a  set  of  four  aces,  kings,  queens, 
or  knaves,  in  one  hand. 

2.  Hence,  a  set  or  group  of  four, 
mournour.  d*  mourner. 
mourn 'some  (mOrn'sttm  ;  201), 
a.  See -some. 
mourron.  morion. 
mourther.  murder. 
mousalque  +  mosaic. 
mouscacche,  w.  [See  mouse  ; 
I  ITCH.)  A  mousetrap.  Obs. 
mousdon  +  mouse-dun. 


mouse.  +  muse,  think, 
mouseare.  +  mouse-f.ar. 
mouse  barley.  The  wall  barley, 
mouse  bird.  See  coly. 
mouse  bur.  The  fruit  of  the 
unicorn  plant. 

mouse  buttock.  =  mouse  piece 
mouse  chop.  The  fig  marigold 
Mesembryan  themum  murinum. 
mouse  deer.  A  chevrotain. 
mouse'-dun',  a.  Dun  in  color, 
like  a  mouse. 

mouse'-ear'  cress.  A  Euro¬ 
pean  crucifer  ( Stenophrae/ma 
thaliana ).  naturalized  as  a  weed 
in  the  United  States, 
mouee'-eared  (mous'5rd/)»  «• 
Having  an  appendage  sugges¬ 
tive  of  the  ear  of  a  mouse.  — 
mouse-eared  chickweed.  = 
MOUSK-KAH  CHICKWEED. 

mouse-ear  everlasting  =mousf- 
EARC.  [EAR  b . | 

mouse-ear  hawkweed  =MOt  sE-i 
mouse-ear  scorpion  grass  The 
forget-me-not.  [  Obs.  or  Scot.  I 
mouse 'fall,  n.  A  mousetrap, 
mouse  fish  =  sakoassu.m  fish. 
mouse  galago.  A  West  African 
galago  ( Galago  detnidoffi). 
mouse'h&wk  ,  n.  a  An  owl  ; 
esp.,  the  short-eared  owl  or  the 
hawk  owl.  Local,  Eng.  b  Any 
of  several  hawks;  esp.,  th*e 
marsh  hawk  or  the  rough-legged 
hawk.  [Eng.\ 

mouse  hound.  A  weasel.  Local,  | 
mouse  hunt.  An  animal  that 
hunts  mice,  esp.  a  weasel.  Obs. 
or  Dial.  Eng. 

mouse  hunt.’  A  hunt  for  or  as  if 

for  a  mouse  or  mice.  Rare. 


ale,  senate,  efire,  5m,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofd ;  eve,  event,  end,  recent,  maker;  Ice,  ill;  old,  Obey,  orb,  6dd,  s&ft,  connect ;  use,  unite 

2  Foreign  Word.  f  Obsolete  Variant  of.  +  combined  with.  =  equals. 


,  urn,  tip,  circi/s,  menu  ; 
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mouse  mill,  or  mouse'mill'  (mous'mTl'),  n  a  small  in 
ductlon  machine  used  fur  electrifying  the  needle  of  a 
quadrant  electrometer,  or  the  ink  iu  a  siphon  recorder  to 
cause  it  to  fall  m  drops. 

mouse  piece.  The  piece  of  beef  cut  from  the  part  next  be¬ 
low  tiie  round  or  from  the  lower  part  of  the  latter 
rnous'er  (mouz'er),  n.  A  cat  or,  rarely,  other  animal  that 
catches  mice.  Hence :  One  who  pries  about  looking  or 
searching  for  something  ;  specif.,  Slang,  a  detective 
mouse'talT  (mous'tal'),n.  1.  The  common  stonecrop’  Ohs 

2.  a  Any  ranunculaceous  plant  of  the  genus  Myosurus •  — 
so  called  from  the  prolonged  tail-like  torus  of  the  flower 
b  Any  of  various  other  plants  with  a  tail-like  inflorescence' 

3.  pi.  Mustaches.  Jocular. 

mouse  trap  (-tr5p'),  n.  1.  A  trap  for  mice.  Also  fig. 

2.  Math.  The  problem  of  determining  what  one  of  a  num¬ 
ber  of  objects,  arranged  in  a  circle  and  counted  continu¬ 
ously  round  and  round,  will  be  the  last  if  each  object  is 
rejected  when  its  number  is  a  multiple  of  a  given  number, 
mousetrap  switch.  Elec.  An  automatic  sw  itch  operated 
by  an  electromagnet.  ^ 

mousing  (mouz'Ing),  n.  1.  Hunting  or  catching  mice 

2.  Patient  and  careful  searching ;  rummaging.  U.  S. 

3.  Naut.  A  turn  or  lashing  of  spun  yarn  or  small  stuff,  or 
a  metallic  clasp  or  fastening,  uniting  the  point  and  shank 
of  a  hook  to  prevent  its  unhooking  or  straightening  out. 

4.  A  ratchet  movement  in  a  loom. 

mousing,  p.  a.  1.  Hunting  or  catching,  or  given  to 
hunting  or  catching,  mice. 

2.  That  hunts  or  searches  patiently  and  carefully  ;  prying 
impertinently  inquisitive.  “  Mousing  saints.”  I: Estrange 
mousing  hook.  A  hook  with  au  attachment  like  a  moiis 
nig  which  prevents  its  unhooking. 

Ilmous  que-talre'(mo6s'ke-tar'),n.  [F.]  1.  A  musketeer; 
esp.  [cap.],  one  of  the  French  royal  musketeers  of  the  17th 
and  18th  centuries,  conspicuous  both  for  their  daring  and 
their  dandified  dress  and  carriage.  The  term  isusedadjec- 
tively  of  various  articles  of  dress  fancied  to  resemble  those 
worn  by  them  ;  as,  mousquetaire  cuff,  glove,  sleeve,  etc. 

2.  Short  for  mousquetaire  glove. 
mousquetaire  glove.  A  glove  with  long  loose  wrist  and 
no  lengthwise  opening,  or  a  short  one  with  few  buttons, 
mousse  (moos),  n.  [F.]  Cookery.  A  frozen  dessert  of  ~ 
frothy  texture,  made  of  sweetened  and  flavored  whipped 
cream,  sometimes  with  the  addition  of  egg  yolks  and  gela¬ 
tin.  Mousse  differs  from  ice  cream  in  being  beaten  be¬ 
fore —  not  during — the  freezing  process. 

II  mousseline'  (moos'len'),  n.  [F.]  1.  Muslin. 

2.  Muslin  glass;  —  called  also  inousscline  glass ;  also,  a 
wineglass  made  of  it. 

mousse  line'  de  laine'  (de  lbn')  [F.,  muslin  of  wool],  mus¬ 
lin  delaine.  See  delaine.  —  m.  de  soie'  (swa')  fF.,  muslin 
of  silk],  a  soft  thin  silk  fabric  with  a  weave  like  that  of 
muslin ;  silk  muslin. 

Mous  te'ri-an,  Mous  tie'ri-an  (mobs-te'rT-an),  a.  Of  or 
pert,  to  the  Moustier  cave,  on  the  bank  of  the  Vezere,  in 
France,  or  designating,  or  pert,  to,  the  culture  typified  by 
archaeological  remains  found  there.  —  Mousterian,  or  Mous- 
tlerian,  Epoch,  Paleethnol .,  an  epoch  following  the  C he  1  lean, 
characterized  by  a  climate  similar  to  that  o£.  Finland  and 
northern  Sweden,  by  the  presence  of  a  number  of  large 
mammals  such  as  the  mammoth,  rhinoceros,  cave  bear, 
etc.,  and  in  human  art  by  stone  implements,  including 
points,  scrapers,  saws,  etc. 

mous'y  (mouz'T  ;  mous'T  ;  cf.  lousy),  a.;  mous'i-er  (-T-er) 
mous'i-est.  a  Of  or  resembling  a  mouse,  b  Quiet  like  a 
mouse,  c  Infested  with  mice  ;  smelling  of  mice, 
mou'tan'  (moo'tXii'),  n.  [Chin,  mu*  tan >.]  The  Chinese 
tree  peony  ( Pseonia  moutan),  a  shrub  with  large  flowers 
of  various  colors. 


mouth  (mouth),  n. ;  pi.  mouths  (moufchz).  [ME.  mouth , 
mup,  AS.  mud  ;  akin  to  D.  mond ,  OS.  mud,  G.  mund ,  Icel. 
tntidr ,  munnr ,  Sw.  mnn,  Dan.  mund ,  Goth,  munhs,  and 
possibly  L.  mentum  chin ;  or  cf.  D.  mail  mouth,  muzzle, 
G.  maul ,  OHG.  mula ,  Icel.  muli ,  and  Skr.  mukha  mouth.] 
1.  The  opening  through  which  an  animal  receives  food  ; 
the  aperture  between  the  jaws  or  between 
the  lips ;  also,  the  cavity,  containing  tli 
tongue  and  teeth, 
between  the  lips  ami 
the  pharynx  ;  the 
buccal  cavity. 

Section  of  Human 
Mouth  and  adjacent 
Structures.  1  Interior 
of  Nusal  Fossa;  2.3,4 
Superior,  Middle, 
and  Inferior  Tur¬ 
binated  Bones  ;  5 
Opening  of  Nasal 
Duct  ;  0  Sphenoid  | 

Bone  ;  7  Interior  of  io 
Pharynx  ;  8  Open- 
ing  of  Eustachian 
Tube  ;  9  Hard  Pal¬ 
ate  ;  10  Soft  Pal¬ 
ate  ;  11  Uvula;  12 
Tonsil;  13  Tongue; 

14  Epiglottis;  1.5  In¬ 
terior  of  Esopha¬ 
gus;  10  Cricoid  Car¬ 
tilage  ;  17  Interior 
of  Larynx;  18  Thy¬ 
roid  Cf  a  r  t  i  1  a  g  e  ; 

19  Hyoid  Bone. 


mouse'kln,  n.  A  little  mouse, 
mousel.  +  muzzle. 
mouse  lemur,  a  A  dwarf  lemur, 
b  A  lemur  of  the  genus  Cheiro- 
galeu*. 

mouse'let,  mouse'ling,  n.  A 
small  or  young  mouse, 
moused.  ’  4*  muzzle. 
mouse  mark.  A  birthmark  re¬ 
sembling  a  mouse, 
mouse  opossum  See  opossum. 
mouse  owl.  The  short-eared 
owl.  [of  Europe. | 

mouse  pea.  The  meadow  peal 
mouser.  mousere.  4*  mouse-ear. 
mouseroll.  MUSROI . 
mouse  roller  An  auxiliary  ink 
roller  in  a  printing  press, 
moua'er-y  (mous'Pr-Y)),  n.  A 
place  inhabited  by  a  colony  of 
mice  or  voles. 

mouse'ahlp.  n.  See  -SHIP;  — 
esp  as  a  mock  title, 
mouse  sight  M  vopia  ;  —  based 
on  «  false  etymology, 
mousetail  grass,  a  The  slender 
foxtail  grass.  b  The  rat-tail 


fescue. 

mouse  thorn.  The  star  thistle. 
Mouse  Tower.  See  H  atto. 
mouse'trap',  v.  t.  To  catch  or 
entrap  as  in  a  mousetrap,  /{are. 
mouse' web'  (moos' wt'b'),  u.  A 
cobweb;  gossamer ;  also, 
phlegm.  Scot.  5f  Dial  Eng. 
mous'ey  (m  o  u  z'Y  ;  m  o  u  s'Y). 
Var.  of  mousy,  a. 
mous'ey  (mous'T),  w.  A  mouse; 
—  a  playful  diminutive,  [ear. I 
mousher.  mousherg-  4*  mouse-| 
mousherom,  moushrimpe.  4* 
mush  ROOM. 

mousick,  mouslke.  4*  muzhik. 
mous'ie.  Var.  of  mousy,  n. 
mous'ie  (mous'T  ;  Scot,  nidos'- 
T).  Var.  of  MOUSEY,  dun. 
mousil.  4*  muzzle. 
m  o  u  s'i-n  ess  (m  o  u  z'T-n  F  8  ; 
mous'-),  n.  Mousy  condition, 
mousle.  r.  t.  [Freq.  of  mouse,  v.] 
To  pull  about  roughly  ;  to 
rumple.  Ob*. 

mous'mee  ( mflbs'ma ),  n.  [Jap. 
inusume  daughter,  girl.]  An  un- 


2.  This  opening  as  the  means  of  speech  or  voice  ;  hence, 
speech  ;  utterance. 

1  hat  iu  the  mouth  of  two  or  three  witnesses  every  word  may  be 
established  Matt.  xviu.  1«. 

3.  An  opening  resembling  or  likened  to  a  mouth,  as  one 
affording  entrance  or  exit ;  orifice  ;  aperture  ;  as  :  a  The 
opening  of  a  vessel  by  which  it  is  filled  or  emptied,  charged 
or  discharged;  as,  the  mouth  of  a  jar  or  pitcher;  the 
mouth  of  the  lacteal  vessels,  etc.  b  The  opening  or  en¬ 
trance  of  any  cavity,  as  a  cave,  pit,  well,  or  embrasure  in 
a  fortification,  c  The  opening  of  a  piece  of  ordnance, 
through  which  it  is  discharged,  d  The  opening  through 
which  the  waters  of  a  river  or  any  stream  are  discharged, 
e  The  entrance  into  a  harbor,  f  The  space  between  the 
toe  and  throat  of  a  railroad  frog,  g  The  opening  between 
the  jaws  of  a  vise  or  similar  tool,  h  The  space  in  front  of 
the  cutter  of  a  carpenter’s  plane  through  which  the  shaving 
passes,  i  The  entrance  to  a  mine  shaft  or  adit.  J  The 
opening  between  the  lips  of  an  organ  pipe  (see  flue  pipe, 
Jllust.)  ;  also,  an  opening  in  a  flute  or  similar  instrument 
across  which  the  performer  blows,  k  The  opening  iu  a 
metallurgical  furnace  through  which  it  is  charged  ;  also, 
the  tap  hole.  I  Any  of  several  furnaces,  each  connected 
by  a  flue  to  a  central  opening  iu  the  oven,  in  a  pottery  kiln, 
m  Arch.  =  scotia. 

4.  Of  a  horse,  capability  of  being  guided  by  the  bit. 

5.  A  person  as  a  consumer  of  food  ;  as,  huugry  mouths. 

6.  One  who  speaks  for  another  or  others  ;  a  mouthpiece  ; 
spokesman.  Obs.  or  R. 

Every  coffeehouse  has  some  particular  statesman  belonging  to 
it,  who  is  the  mouth  of  the  street  where  he  lives.  Addison. 

7-  A  wry  face  ;  a  grimace  ;  a  mow. 

Make  mouths  upon  me  when  I  turn  my  back.  Shak. 

8.  Slang ,  Eng.  a  A  uoisy  fellow,  b  A  silly  fellow  ;  a 
dupe.  Obs. 

9.  Short  for  mouthpiece,  as  of  a  bit  or  pipe. 

by  mouth,  orally,  as  contrasted  with  by  writing.  Obs.— 
mouth  to  mouth,  in  close  conference  ;  face  to  face.  A  He¬ 
braism.  Note  Rare.  —  with  one  mouth,  with  one  voice  or 
consent ;  unanimously.  A  Hebraism.  Mote  Rare. 
mouth  (mouth),  v.  t.  ;  mouthed  (moutbd) ;  mouth'ing. 

1.  To  utter ;  now  only,  to  utter  with  a  voice  affectedly 
big  or  swelling  ;  to  speak  in  a  strained  or  unnaturally  so¬ 
norous  manner  ;  to  declaim. 

Mercy  full  mildly  mouthed  these  words.  Piers  Plowman. 
Mouthing  out  his  hollow  oe6  and  aes.  Tennyson. 

2.  To  make  mouths  at ;  to  declaim  against ;  revile.  Rare. 

3.  To  take  into,  or  put  in,  the  mouth ;  to  seize  with  the 
mouth  or  teeth  ;  to  mumble ;  lick ;  also,  rarely,  to  eat 
with  much  movement  of  the  jaws  and  mouth.  Dryden. 

4.  To  accustom  (a  horse)  to  the  bit  and  bridle. 

5.  To  point  the  mouth  of  (a  pistol).  Nonce  Use. 
mouth,  v.  i.  1.  To  speak  ;  talk.  Obs. 

2.  To  be,  or  be  capable  of  being,  mouthed,  or  declaimed.  R. 

3.  To  speak  with  a  full,  round,  or  loud,  affected  voice  ;  to 
declaim  ;  vociferate  ;  rant. 

I  ’ll  bellow  out  for  Rome,  and  for  my  country, 

And  mouth  at  Casar,  till  I  Bhake  the  Benate. '  Addison 

4.  To  put  mouth  to  mouth  ;  to  kiss.  Obs.  Shak. 

5.  To  make  mouths  or  grimaces,  esp.  in  contempt. 

6.  Of  a  river,  to  empty  ;  to  disembogue. 

mouth'a  ble  ( mouth '<i-b’l),  a.  Capable  of,  or  fitted  for, 
being  mouthed.  “  Mouthable  lines.”  O.  \V.  Holmes. 
mouthed  (moutbd  ;  moutht ;  277),  a.  1.  Furnished  with 
a  mouth. 

2.  Having  tlie  mouth  open  ;  gaping.  Obs. 

3.  Having  a  mouth  of  a  particular  kind  ;  using  the  mouth, 
speech,  or  voice  in  a  particular  way  ;  —  used  only  in  com¬ 
position  ;  as,  w\de-inovthed  ;  hard -mouthed  ;  foul  -mouthed. 

mouth'er  (moutb'er),  n.  One  who  mouths  ;  an  affected  or 
declamatory  speaker. 

mouth'ful  (mouth'fdbl),  n.;  pi.  mouthfuls  (-foblz).  1.  a 
As  much  as  the  mouth  will  hold,  b  As  much  as  is  usually 
put  into  the  mouth  at  one  time. 

2.  Hence,  a  small  quantity. 

mouth  organ-  Music,  a  The  Panpipe.  See  Pandean,  b  A 
ha  rm  on  icon. 


mouth  part-  Zobl.  Any  of  the  organs  or  appendages,  as 
a  labrum,  mandible,  maxilla,  or  maxilliped,  which  sur¬ 
round  the  mouth  of  an  arthropod  and  assist  in  conveying 
or  masticating  the  food. 

mouth'piece7  (mouth'pes'),  n.  1.  Something  placed  at  or 
forming  a  mouth  ;  as,  the  mouthpiece  of  a  reed  organ  pipe. 

2.  The  mouth.  Jocular. 

3.  That  which  represents  the  mouth  in  a  model. 

4.  The  part  of  a  musical  or  other  instrument  to  which  the 
mouth  is  applied ;  as,  the  mouthpiece  of  a  bugle,  or  of  a 
tobacco  pipe;  also,  a  cigar  or  cigarette  holder  or  tube. 

5-  a  An  appendage  to  an  inlet  or  outlet  opening  of  a  pipe 
or  vessel,  to  direct  or  facilitate  the  inflow  or  outflow  of  a 
fluid.  See  Borda’s  mouthpiece,  b  Steam  Boilers.  A 
cylindrical  part,  riveted  to  the  body  of  a  boiler,  to  form 
the  means  of  attachment  of  a  manhole  cover,  blow-off 
cock,  safety  valve,  or  the  like  ;  —  called  also  standpipe. 

6-  The  piece  or  part  of  a  horse’s  bit  that  passes  through 
the  mouth. 


7-  One  who  delivers  the  opinion  of  others  or  of  another  ; 
a  spokesman  ;  as,  the  mouthpiece  of  his  party. 

8  A  solicitor.  Slang ,  Eng. 

9-  A  mouth  protector  ;  a  respirator. 


married  Japanese  girl,  as  a  tea 
girl.  fing  cuff.  I 

mousquetaire  cuff  A  deep  flar-l 
mousse  4*  mouse,  n. 
moussell  f  muzzle. 
mous-sen'a  (m<56-sFn'a).  Var 

of  MEsENNA. 

Moussiliman  4-  Mussulman. 
moust.  4*  must. 
mous  tache',  mous-ta'chio,  etc. 
Vars.  of  mustache,  etc. 
moustang,  moustanger.  Vars. 

Of  MUSTANG,  Ml  STANOER. 

mouster.  4*  muster. 
moustick,  moustique,  n.  (F. 
moustique.)  =  MOSQUITO.  Ob*. 
V  /{.  [key-  Ohs. 

moustoc.  The  mustache  mon- 
moustre  4*  mi  ster.  [web. 
mouBwobls  Obs.  pi.  of  mouse- 
mous'y.  Var.  of  mousey,  dim. 
mout  ( Srot .  m<*Sbt).  Obs  or  Scot. 
A  dial.  Eng.  var.  of  molt  ;  obs. 
pret.  of  may  (auxiliary  verb), 
mou'ter  (Sent.  moo'tSr).  Obs. 
or  Scot.  &  dial.  Eng.  var.  of 
MU  LTURE. 


mouth.  Ohs.  pret.  of  may  (aux 
iliarv  verb). 

mouth'-tlow  er,  n.  A  blow¬ 
pipe.  Rare. 

mouthe.  4*  moth  ;  obs.  pret  of 
may  (auxiliary  verb), 
mouth'er  (mouth'Fr).  n.  Pugil¬ 
ism.  A  blow  on  the  mouth.  Cant. 
mouth'-fill  ing,  a.  Filling  the 
mouth  ;  —  saiaof  a  phrase,  title, 
or  the  like.  “A  good  mouth- 
filling  oath.”  Shak. 

mouth  gauge  or  gage.  A  gauge 
used  in  measuring  a  horse's 
mouth  for  a  bit. 

mouth  glass.  A  small  mirror 
for  inspecting  the  mouth, 
mouth  glue,  (flue,  orig.  a  prepa¬ 
ration  of  isinglass,  to  be  mois¬ 
tened  with  the  tongue  ;  hence, 
Obs.,  isinglass. 

mouth  honor  or  honour.  Honor 
given  in  words,  but  not  felt, 
mouth'ing  (moutb'Tng).  />.  pr. 
V  vb.  /j.  of  mouth.  —  mouth 'ing  - 
ly.  ndv. 

mouthing  bit.  A  snaffle  jointed 


m°Bth  pipe-  An  organ  flue  pipe  (which  see), 
moutn'y  (mouth'T;  mouth'T),  a.  Garrulous;  wearisomely 
or  emptily  loquacious ;  bombastic. 

Pulgar  strides  about  with  many  a  mouthy  speech.  Irving 

—  mouth'l-ly  (-T-)I),  adv.—  mouth'l-ness  ( -n6s),  n. 
mou'ton  (moo'tbn  ;  moo-t6n'),  n.  [OF.,  F.  mouton  sheep.] 
A  gold  coin  of  the  14th  century  in  France,  weighing  about 
grains;  also,  one  of  40  grains  struck  by  Henry  V.  of 
England  for  his  French  possessions, 
mov'a-ble,  move'a-ble  (moov'd-b’l),  a.  [Cf.  OF.  mova- 
Me.  See  move.]  1.  Apt  or  inclined  to  move  ;  having  a 
tendency  to  move  ;  moving  readily  or  quickly  ;  fig.,  fickle; 
inconstant ;  changeable.  Obs. 

2  Capable  of  being  moved,  lilted,  carried,  drawn,  turned, 
or  conveyed,  or  in  any  way  made  to  change  place  or  pos¬ 
ture  ;  susceptible  of  motion  ;  not  fixed  or  stationary  ;  as, 
a  movable  steam  engine. 

3-  Changing  from  one  time  to  another ;  as,  movable  feasts, 
the  dates  of  which  vary  from  year  to  year.  See  feast,  n.,  1. 

4.  Gr.  Gram.  Designating  any  of  certain  consonants  which 
may  be  added  or  dropped  according  to  euphony.  Thus 
”  N  (u)  movable  ”  is  generally  added  to  words  in  or  (includ¬ 
ing  and  i/u)  and  to  verbs  of  the  third  person  in  c,  when 
the  next  word  begins  with  a  vowel ;  as  in  &i&w<rt(v)  e^oi. 

5.  Semitic  Grain.  Pronounced,  as  distinguished  from 
“  quiescent ;  ”  — said  of  certain  letters  and  syllables. 

Syn.  —  Movable,  mobile.  That  is  movable  which  may  be 
moved,  esp.  from  one  place  to  another;  that  is  mobile  which 
is  characterized  by  great  facility,  flexibility,  or  responsive¬ 
ness  of  movement ;  as,  movablt  type,  a  movable  attachment 
(to  an  instrument,  etc.) ;  cf.  a  movable  feast ;  “  the  movable 
temple  of  God  .  .  .  with  such  reverence  .  .  .  transported  ” 
(Raleigh) ;  mobile  as  a  fluid  ;  ”  the  keen  irregular  face,  the 
£ray  restless  eye,  the  thin  mobile  lips  ”  (J.  R.  Green) ;  L  He 
is  receptivity  itself,  responsive  to  all  the  great  forces  which 
move  the  time,  catching  and  reflecting  on  the  mobile  mirror 
of  his  mind  whatever  winds  are  blowing  from  the  hills  of 
thought  ”  (Mrs.  Humphry  Ward).  See  flexible. 
movable,  or  moveable,  bridge,  a  bridge  the  whole  or  a  part  of 
which  can  be  temporarily  removed  to  pass  water  traffic,  as 
a  bascule,  floating,  lilt,  swing,  or  traversing  bridge.  —  m. 
dam,  Hydraulic  Fvgtn.,  a  dam  at  the  head  of  a  shoal  in  a 
stream,  so  constructed  that  it  can  be  raised,  lowered,  laid 
prostrate,  or  removed,  at  will,  and  used  for  improving 
navigation,  for  regulating  the  flow  of  a  river,  etc.  —  m.  do. 
Music.  See  do,  n.  —  m.  exchange,  Finance ,  foreign  exchange 
quoted  in  the  money  of  the  country  of  payment,  as  where 
exchange  on  Paris  is  quoted  in  New  York  in  francs,  in 
which  case  the  franc  fluctuates  and  not  the  dollar.  —  m  fix¬ 
ture.  See  fixture.  5.—  m.  kidney.  Med.~  wandering  kidney. 

mov'a  ble,  move'a-ble,  n.  One  that  is  capable  of  being 
moved  ;  specif.  ;  a  Ptolemaic  Astron.  Any  of  the  nine 
spheres.  Obs.  b  Rom.  <1*  Civil  Lau\  A  subject  of  prop¬ 
erty  which  is  of  such  a  nature  as  to  admit  of  being  moved 
from  place  to  place  without  injury ;  a  subject  of  property 
not  attached  to  the  soil ;  —  usually  in  vl.  Strictly  movables 
are  limited  to  tangible  objects,  but  the  term  is  sometimes 
used  to  include  choses  in  action.  In  a  general  way  mova¬ 
bles  correspond  to  t lie  personal  property  of  English  law. 
esp.  with  respect  to  the  respective  rights  of  the  heir  and 
the  personal  representative;  but  the  two  terms  are  not 
synonymous,  some  forms  of  personal  property,  such  as 
grow  ing  crops,  rent,  etc.,  not  being  movables,  c  An  article 
of  wares  or  goods  :  esp.,  and  now  only,  an  article  of  furni¬ 
ture  ;  —  usually  in  pi. 

Furnished  with  the  most  rich  and  princely  movables.  Evelyn. 
d  Something  that  can  be  moved  or  set  in  motion,  as  any 
part  of  a  w'atch’s  works.  Obs.  e  A  person  who  moves  or 
changes  readily  or  often  ;  a  changeable  or  fickle-minded 
person.  Obs. 

move  (moov),  v.  t.  ;  moved  (mobvd)  ;  mov'ing  (moov'Tng). 
[ME.  moven ,  OF.  moveir  (3d  pi.  pres,  muevent ;  cf.  ME. 
meven  to  move),  F.  mouvoir ,  L.  movere;  cf.  Gr.  ayeifieiv 
to  change,  exchange,  go  in  or  out,  quit,  Skr.  miv,  p.  p. 
mula ,  to  move,  push.  Cf.  emotion,  mob,  mutiny.]  1.  To 
change  the  place  or  position  of  in  any  manner;  to  carry, 
convey,  draw,  push,  or  the  like  from  one  place  to  another  ; 
to  impel  ;  shift ;  as,  the  wind  moves  a  vessel ;  the  horse 
moves  a  carriage  ;  to  move  troops;  to  move  a  house. 

2.  Specif. :  Chess ,  Checkers ,  etc.  To  transfer  (a  piece  or 
man)  from  one  dpace  or  position  to  another,  according  to 
the  rules  of  the  game  ;  as,  to  move  a  king. 

3.  To  set  in  motion  ;  to  stir  ;  to  impart  motion  to  ;  as,  to 
move  oue’s  head  ;  the  wind  moves  the  reeds ;  also,  of  a 
machine,  system,  or  the  like,  to  keep  in  motion  ;  drive ; 
actuate  ;  as,  the  mechanism  is  moved  by  a  spring.  Also  fig., 
Obs.,  to  set  in  motion  ;  to  commence  ;  to  stir  up  ;  as,  to 
move  a  lawsuit ;  to  move  hostilities. 

4-  To  excite  to  action  by  the  presentation  of  motives  ;  to 
rouse  by  appeal  to  the  mind  or  desires  ;  to  influence  ; 
prompt  ;  impel  ;  as,  nothing  could  move  him  to  break  his 
word.  “  No  female  arts  his  mind  could  move."  Dryden. 

6.  To  arouse  the  feelings  or  passions  of ;  esp.,  to  excite  to 
tenderness  or  compassion  ;  to  touch  pathetically  ,  to  affect 
with  any  emotion  ;  to  excite,  as  an  emotion,  passion,  or  a 
sentiment  or  its  expression  ;  as,  the  pitiful  tale  deeply 
moved  them  ;  the  outrage  moved  him  to  wrath.  “  To  move 
wild  laughter.”  Shak. 

He  was  moved  with  compassion  on  them  Matt.  ix.  36. 
[The  use  of  images]  in  orations  and  poetry  is  to  move  pity  or 
terror.  Felton. 


6.  To  propose  ;  recommend  ;  specif.,  to  propose  formally 


in  the  middle  and  thick  at  the  | 
outer  ends,  used  to  accustom  a 
horse  to  bit  and  bridle, 
mouthing  machine.  A  machine 
lor  swaging  the  tops  of  open- 
top  sheet-metal  cans  to  receive 
the  covers,  or  for  crimping  the  | 
bottoms. 

mouth 'ishlv  (mouth'Tsh-lY), 

adv.  Mouthily. 
mouth'less.  a.  [AS.  miidleas  ] 
Destitute  of  n  mouth, 
mouth'ly.  adv.  By  word  of 
mouth.  Ob*,  —  a.  Done  with 
the  mouth.  Obs. 
mouth'-made'  (mouth'-),  a. 
Spoken  without  sincerity, 
mouth-pionery,  n.  Dentistry. 
Obs. 

mouth  pore.  Bot.  A  stoma, 
mouth  prop.  Dentistry.  Any 
of  various  devices  placed  inside 
the  mouth  to  keep  it  open.  esp. 
when  the  patient  is  under  an 
anaesthetic.  [thread.  | 

mouth'root',  n.  The  gold*| 


moutne.  mouton  4*  mutton. 
mou  ton'n^e'  ( mrtb/to'n&'),  a. 
Also  mou  ton  n^ed'  (-nad'). 

SF.  won  ton  nee. Phys.  Geog. 
bounded  like  u  sheep’s  back. 
See  ROCHE  MOUTON  NEK. 
mouwe  4*  mow,  a  grimace,  etc. 
mouwen-  Obs.  pi.  of  may  (aux¬ 
iliary  verb). 

mouz.  r.  Mouse.  Ref.  Sp. 
mou'zah  <  moo'zii).  n.  [Hind.  Si 
Ar.  maud  a*. \  A  village,  some¬ 
times  consisting  of  separate  por- 
|  cel 8.  India. 

mouz'er.  Mouser.  Ref.  Sp. 
mouzle.  4*  muzzle. 
mova-bil'i-ty  (mdov'd-bYl'T- 
tY),  n.  Movable  quality  or  con¬ 
dition. 

mov'a-bl.  Movable.  Ref.  Sp. 
mov'a-bled.  a.  Furnished.  Ob*. 
mov'a-ble-ness.  >».  See -ness. 
mov'a-bly  (mdov'a-blT),  adv.  of 
MOVABLE.  See  -LY. 
mov'al.  ri.  Act  of  moving,  or 
state  of  being  moved.  06*. 

If  R. 


food,  ftfot ;  out,  oil ;  chair  ;  go  ;  sing;,  iijk  ;  *hen,  thin;  nature,  verdure  (250) ;  K  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144) ;  boN  ;  yet ;  zh  _  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to§J  in  Guide. 

Full  explanation*  of  Abbreviation*.  Sign*,  etc..  Immediately  precede  the  Vocabulary. 


MOVE 
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MUCH 


for  consideration  and  determination,  in  a  deliberative  as¬ 
sembly  ;  to  submit,  as  a  resolution  ;  also,  to  submit  a  pro¬ 
posal  or  motion  to ;  as,  I  move  you  we  do  now  adjourn. 

Let  me  but  move  one  question  to  your  daughter.  Shak. 

7.  To  apply  to,  as  for  relief  or  aid  ;  —  now  used  only  of  a 
formal  application,  as  to  a  court  or  legislative  body.  Also, 
to  urge;  incite;  solicit.  Archaic. 

The  Florentine  will  move  us 
For  speed  v  Aids  Shak. 

The  Scripture  movetn  us.  in  sundry  places,  to  acknowledge  and 
confess  our  manifold  sins  and  wickedness.  Bk.  oj  Com.  Prayer. 
8  To  utter;  emit  (sound).  Obs.  Oxf.  E.  D. 

Thoughts,  that  voluntary  move 
Harmonious  numbers.  Milton. 

9.  Med.  To  cause  to  operate  ;  as,  to  move  the  bowels. 

10.  To  cause  to  be  angry.  Obs. 

11  Com.  To  cause  to  move,  or  be  sold. 

Syn.  —  Induce,  cause,  animate,  stimulate,  provoke, rouse, 
kindle,  urge,  drive,  stir,  spur,  goad.— Move,  actuate, 

IMPEL,  PROMPT,  INCITE,  INSTIGATE.  MOVE  (see  MOTIVE)  is 

the  general  term  for  rousing  one  to  action  or  inducing 
one  to  act ;  actuate  suggests  more  definitely  the  inner 
springs  or  motives  of  conduct ;  as,  “If  kingdom  move  thee 
not,  let  move  thee  zeal  and  duty  ”  ( Milton ) ;  “  whether  such 
vanity,  and  nothing  else,  actuated  him  therein ;  whether 
this  was  the  true  essence  and  moving  principle  of  the  phe¬ 
nomenon  ”  (Carlyle).  To  impel  (see  compel)  is  to  move 
(esp.  to  almost  involuntary  action)  as  if  by  a  push  forward  ; 
to  prompt  is  to  stimulate  to  act,  as  by  suggestion  ,  as,  “  A 
mightier  power  the  strong  direction  sends,  and  several 
men  impels  to  several  ends”  (Pape);  I  don ’t  know  what 
impelled  me  to  do  it ;  “Here  was  a  world  which  did  not 
halt  in  meditation,  but  prompted  one  to  make  actual  trial 
of  it  ”  (W.  Pater).  Incite  and  instigate  agree  in  the  idea 
of  stirring  or  provoking  to  action  ;  to  instigate  is  commonly 
(but  not  always)  to  incite  to  evil ;  as,  “  No  blown  ambition 
doth  our  arm  8  incite,  but  love,  dear  love”  (Shak.);  “and 
each  incited  each  to  noble  deeds  ”  (Tennyson) ;  “  Common¬ 
ly,  though  not  alw  ays,  we  exhort  to  good  actions,  we  insti¬ 
gate  to  ill ;  we  animate,  incite ,  and  encourage  indifferently 
to  good  or  bad  ”  (Johnson);  “  But  you  don’t  so  instigate  to 
prayer  ”  (R.  Browning).  See  induce,  excite,  kindle. 
to  move  one’s  hat,  to  take  off  one’s  hat  in  salutation.  Obs. 
or  Dial.  Eng. 

move  ( moov),  v.  i.  1.  To  change  place,  position,  or  posture  ; 
to  stir  ;  to  go,  in  any  manner,  from  one  place  or  position  to 
another ;  to  proceed  ;  advance  ;  as,  a  ship  moves  rapidly  ; 
the  •  roops  move  forward. 

The  foundations  also  of  the  hills  woced  and  were  shaken,  be¬ 
cause  he  was  wroth.  Ps.  xviii.  7. 

Nor  till  her  lay  was  ended  could  I  more.  Dryden. 

2.  Fig. :  To  progress  ;  advance ;  as,  the  campaign  moves 
rapidly  ;  the  action  of  the  play  moves  slowly. 

3.  To  have  one’s  vital  action  ;  to  exercise  one’s  activities  ; 
as,  to  move  in  cultivated  society  ;  his  imagination  moves  in 
the  domain  of  the  weird. 

4.  To  act ;  to  take  action  ;  to  stir  ;  to  begin  to  act ;  as,  to 
move  in  a  matter. 

God  moves  in  a  mysterious  way.  Cowper. 

6-  Chess%  Checkers ,  etc.  To  make  a  move. 

6.  In  Obs.  senses:  a  To  be  stirred  or  inclined ;  to  tend, 
b  To  be  stirred  up;  to  commence;  also,  to  originate; 
proceed  ;  as,  a  fierce  war  moved,  c  To  speak  ;  say  ;  argue, 
d  To  dance. 

7-  To  change  residence ;  to  remove,  as  from  one  house, 
town,  or  state,  to  another. 

8.  To  bow  or  salute,  as  by  lifting  the  hat.  Colloq.  or 
Dial.  Eng. 

0.  Of  the  bowels,  to  have  an  evacuation. 

10  To  make  an  appeal,  application,  or  the  like  ;  — used 
with  for ;  as,  the  plaintiff  moved  for  a  rehearing. 

11.  Com.  To  be  sold  or  exchanged  ;  —  said  of  commodities, 

to  move  of  or  by.  Law,  to  be  held  by  ;  to  belong  or  pertain 
to ;  —  said^of  property.  Obs.  Oxf.  E.  D. 

move  (moov),  n.  Act  of  moving;  a  movement;  specif.: 
a  A  motion  or  proposal.  Obs.  c fr  R.  b  Chess ,  Checkers , 
etc.  Act  of  moving  a  piece  or  man  (see  move,  v.  L,  2)  ;  an 
instance  of  this  ;  also,  a  turn  to  move ;  as,  it  is  white’s 
move,  c  An  act  for  the  attainment  of  an  object ;  a  step  in 
the  execution  of  a  purpose  ;  a  device  ;  as,  a  shrewd  move. 
d  A  moving  from  a  fixed  position  ;  a  beginning  to  move  or 
leave,  e  A  change  of  place  or  habitation. 

Syn.  —  See  motion. 

on  the  move,  a  Moving  from  one  place  to  another;  mi¬ 
grating.  b  Actively  engaged  ;  stirring  about. 


move'ment(mobv'm?nt),  n.  [F.  monvemevf.  See  move;  cf. 
moment.]  1.  Act  of  moving  ;  change  of  place,  position,  or 
posture  ;  transference  or  passing  from  one  situation  to  an¬ 
other  ;  a  particular  act  or  manner  of  moving  ;  as,  the  move¬ 
ment  of  a  wagon  ;  all  her  movements  were  graceful  ;  the 
movement  of  freight ;  the  movements  of  heavenly  bodies. 

2.  Mech.  A  system  of  mechanism  for  transmitting  a  defi¬ 
nite  motion,  or  for  transforming  motion  ;  esp.,  a  delicate 
and  nicely  adjusted  train  of  wheelwork,  as  in  a  watch. 

3.  A  mental  motion  ;  impulse  ;  emotion.  Now  Rate. 

4.  A  more  or  less  connected  series  of  acts  and  events  tend¬ 
ing  toward  some  more  or  less  definite  end  ;  an  agitation  in 
favor  of  some  principle,  policy,  or  the  like  ;  as,  the  Trac- 
tarian,  or  Oxford,  movement ;  the  prohibition  movement. 

6.  An  effect  as  of  motion  ;  hence,  in  literature  and  other 
art,  action  ;  incident ;  as,  a  poem  of  much  dramatic  move¬ 
ment ;  a  street  sceue  by  this  painter  is  full  of  movement. 

6.  Music,  a  =  motion,  11.  b  Rhythm;  as,  a  dance 
movement,  c  =  time  (meter),  d  =  tempo,  e  A  distinct 
structural  division,  complete  in  its  own  key,  time,  themes, 
etc.,  forming  part  of  an  extended  composition,  as  a  suite, 
sonata,  or  symphony. 

7  Mil.  &  Nav.  A  component  part  of  a  maneuver  or  evo¬ 
lution. 

8.  An  act  of  evacuation  of  the  bowels. 

Syn.  — See  motion. 

movement  ofvariation.  See  ALLASSOTONIC. 
mov'er  (moov'er),  n.  1.  A  person  or  thing  that  moves, 
stirs,  or  changes  place,  or  is  in  action. 

2.  A  person  or  thing  that  imparts  motion,  or  causes  change 
of  place ;  a  motor. 

3.  One  that  excites,  instigates,  or  causes  movement, 
change,  etc.;  as,  movers  of  sedition. 

These  most  poisonous  compounds. 

Which  are  the  movers  of  a  languishing  death.  Shak 

4.  A  proposer ;  one  who  offers  a  proposition,  or  recom¬ 
mends  anything  for  consideration  or  adoption ;  as,  the 
mover  of  a  resolution  in  a  legislative  body. 

mov'ing  (moov'Tng),  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  of  move.  Specif. :  p.  a. 
a  Changing  place  or  posture  ;  causing  motion  or  action  ;  as, 
a  moving  car,  power,  or  cause,  b  Exciting  movement  of 
the  mind;  adapted  to  move  the  sympathies,  passions,  or 
affections  ;  touching  ;  pathetic  ;  as,  a  moving  appeal. 

I  sang  an  old  and  moving  story.  Coleridge. 

Syn.  —  See  affecting. 

moving  day,  a  day  when  one  moves;  esp.,  a  day  when  a 
large  number  of  tenants  change  their  dwelling  place.  —  m. 
plant,  the  telegraph  plant.-  m.  sidewalk,  a  sidewalk  con 
structed  on  the  principle  of  an  endless  belt,  or  of  a  series 
of  such,  side  by  side,  and  moving  at  different  gradated 
speeds,  so  that  a  person  stepping  on  it  will  be  carried  along. 
—  m.  staircase,  m.  stairway.  =  escalator. 
mow  (moil),  n.  [ME.  moire,  AS.  muga ;  cf.  I  cel.  mugi  a 
swath.]  A  heap  or  mass  of  hay  or  of  sheaves  of  grain  stowed 
in  a  barn,  also,  the  place  in  a  barn  for  such  stowing, 
mow  (mou),  v.  t.  ;  mowed  (moud)  ;  mow'ing.  To  lay,  as  hay 
or  sheaves  of  grain,  in  a  mow  ;  to  pile  and  stow  away, 
mow  (mo  ;  mou),  n.  Also  moe,  mowe.  [F.  moue  pouting, 
a  wry  face;  cf.  OD.  mouwe  the  protruded  lip.]  1.  A  gri¬ 
mace  ;  a  mocking  face  ;  a  mouth.  Now  Rare. 

The  inops  and  mows  of  the  old  witch.  Stevenson 
2  A  jest ;  mockery.  Obs.  exc.pl.  Scot.  d‘  Dial.  Eng. 
mow.  v.  i.  To  make  grimaces  ;  to  mock.  Tyndale. 

mow  (mo),  v.  t. ;  prel.  mowed  (mod)  ;  p.  p.  mowed  or 
mown  (mou);  p.  pr.  <£  vb.  n.  mow'ing.  [ME.  mowen, 
mawen ,  AS.  maw  an  ;  akin  to  D.  maaijen ,  G.  m'dhen ,  OHG. 
maen ,  Dan.  meie,  OIr.  meilhel  a  party  of  reapers,  Gr.  apav 
to  reap  ;  cf.  L.  melere  to  reap,  mow.  Cf.  math,  meadow.] 

1.  To  cut  down,  as  grass,  with  a  scythe  >r  machine. 

2.  To  cut  the  grass  from  ;  as,  to  mow  a  meadow. 

3.  To  cut  dow  n  ;  to  cause  to  fall  in  rows  or  masses,  as  in 
mowing  grass  ;  —  with  down;  as,  the  machine  guns  mowed 
down  the  men  in  heaps. 

mow,  v.  i.  To  cut  grass,  etc.,  with  a  scythe  or  a  machine, 
mow'er  (mo'er),  n.  One  that  mows  ;  a  mowing  machine, 
mow'er  (mo'er  ;  mou'er),  n.  One  who  makes  mows,  or 
grimaces  ;  a  mocker.  Now  Rare. 
mow'ing  (mo'Tng),  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  of  mow.  Specif.  :  vb.  n. 
Land  from  which  grass  is  cut ;  meadow  land, 
mowing  machine,  an  agricultural  machine  armed  with  knives 
or  other  cutters  for  mow’ing  standing  grass,  etc.  It  is 


Mowing  Machine. 


drawm  by  a  horse  or  horses,  or  operated  by  power.  The 
modern  mowing  machine 
lias  a  side-projecting 
cutter  bar  that  is  armed 
with  slotted  fingers  or 
guards  through  tlie  slots 
of  which  the 
triangular 
laterally 
moving  cut¬ 
ters  recipro¬ 
cate. 

mox'a(m<5k'- 
sd),n.  [Cor¬ 
rupt.  of  Jap. 
mogusa(  pro¬ 
nounced  mongsa ),  an  escharotic  made  from  the  plant  yomo- 
gi:  cf.  F.  moxa.']  1.  Med.  A  soft  woolly  mass  prepared  from 
the  young  leaves  of  a  Chinese  wormwood  ( Artemisia  moxa ), 
and  used  as  a  cautery  by  burning  it  on  the  skin  ;  hence, 
any  substance  used  in  a  like  manner  as  a  counterirritant. 
2.  The  plant  from  which  this  substance  is  obtained. 

mox  i  bus'tion  (mfik'sT-bus'clmn),  n.  [moxa  -{-  - bust  ion , 
as  in  combustion .]  Surg.  Cautery  by  use  of  the  moxa. 

IVIo  zam-bique'  cur'rent  (mo'zftm-bek').  A  warm  ocean 
current  flowing  from  the  Indian  Ocean  southward  through 
the  Mozambique  Channel,  past  Natal  (hence  called  also 
Natal  current)  and  along  the  coast  of  Cape  Province,  where 
it  is  known  as  the  Agulhas  current.  Off  Cape  Agulhas  the 
principal  part  of  it  is  deflected  to  the  left  by  the  antarctic 
current  and  the  anti-trades,  and  flows  southeastward 
toward  Australia.  It  is  considered  to  have  a  decided  ef¬ 
fect  on  the  climate  of  Cape  Province. 

Moz-ar'ab  (moz-5r'Sb),  Muz-ar'ab  (mfiz-),  n.  [Sp.  moza- 
rabe ,  fr.  Ar.  mosta'rib ,  a  name  applied  to  strange  tribes  liv¬ 
ing  among  the  Arabs.]  Eccl.  Hist.  A  member  of  any  of 
certain  ancient  congregations  of  Spanish  Christians,  which 
existed  under  the  Moors,  and  had  a  liturgy  of  t heir  own. 

Moz-ar'a  bic  (-a-bTk),  Muz-ar'a  bio,  a.  Of  or  pertaining 
to  the  Mozarabs,  or  designating,  or  pertaining  to,  their 
church,  beliefs,  practices,  or  liturgy.  — Mozarabic,  or  Muz- 
arabic.  Liturgy,  the  national  Spanish  liturgy,  almost  dis¬ 
used  since  the  13th  century.  The  parts  have  peculiar 
names,  as  ojjicium  for  introit ,  and  certain  parts,  as  the 
Sancta  Sanctis  and  remains  of  the  epiclesis,  indicate 
Oriental  affinities.  See  liturgy,  1,  IV  (1). 

mo  zet'ta  (mo-zSt'd),  moz-zet'ta  (It.  mot-sSt'ta),  n.  [It. 
mozzetta.  Cf.  amice  a  hood.]  R.  C.  Ch.  A  cape  with  a 
small  hood,  worn  over  the  cope  by  the  Pope  and  others. 

Mr.  (mTs'ter).  The  written  form  of  the  title  Mister.  See 
Mister,  1. 

Mrs.  (niTs'Ts;  -Tz).  The  written  form  of  the  title  Mistress 
as  nowr  used.  See  Mistress,  11. 

much  (much),  a.;  compar.  more  (mor);  superl.  most  (most) ; 
—  both  from  another  root.  [ME.  moche ,  muche ,  the  same 
as  mochel ,  muchel ,  fr.  AS.  mycel ,  mice/ ;  cf.  Icel.  mjok , 
adv  ,  much.  See  mickle.]  1.  Great  in  size  ;  big.  Obs. 

2.  Great  in  quantity,  extent,  or  duration  ;  as,  much  rain 
has  fallen  ;  much  time. 

3.  Many  in  number.  Archaic. 

Edom  came  out  against  him  with  much  people.  Num  xx  20 

4.  High  in  rank  or  position.  Obs.  Chancer. 

much  cry  and  little  wool.  See  under  cry.  —  too  m.  for  one, 
more  than  a  match  for  one ;  incapable  of  being  defeated, 
solved,  managed,  or  the  like,  by  one.  Colloq. 

much.  n.  1.  A  great  quantity  ;  a  great  deal ;  also,  an  in¬ 
definite  quantity  ;  as,  you  have  as  much  as  I. 

He  that  gathered  much  had  nothing  over.  Ex.  xvi.  18 

Much  in  this  sense  can  be  regarded  as  an  adjective 
qualifying  a  word  unexpressed,  and  may,  therefore,  be 
modified  by  as ,  so,  too ,  very. 

2.  A  thing  uncommon,  wonderful,  or  noticeable  ;  some¬ 
thing  considerable  ;  as,  it  is  much  even  to  be  alive. 

And  (he)  thought  not  much  to  clothe  his  enemies  Milton. 

much,  adv.  [Cf.  Icel.  mjok.  See  much,  a.]  1.  To  a  great 
degree  or  extent  ;  greatly ;  abundantly ;  far.  “  Much 
suffering  heroes.”  Pope. 

Thou  art  much  mightier  than  we.  Gen  xxvi.  16. 
Henceforth  1  fly  not  death,  nor  would  prolong 
Life  much.  Milton 

2.  Nearly  ;  almost. 

All  left  the  world  much  ns  they  found  it.  Sir  W.  Temple 
3-  Very.  Now  R.  “  A  much  unskillful ..  .guide.”  Dryden. 
much  of  a  muchness,  much  the  same  ;  nearly  alike  in  kind, 


move/a-ble,  etc.  Var.  of  mova¬ 
ble  etc. 

move'less,  a.  Without  move¬ 
ment  or  motion  :  motionless  ; 
fixed.  —  move'les8-ly,  adv.— 
move'less  ness.  n. 
movement  cure.  Med.  =  kjne- 
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mo'vent  (mS'v^nt),  a  (L.  mo- 
vens ,  p.  pr.  of  movere.  See 
move.)  Moving.  Obs.  —  n . 
That  which  moves  or  causes  to 
move.  Obs. 

mov'er-ess.  n.  A  female  mover 
or  instigator.  Obs. 
movlabil.  -F  movable. 
mov'ing-ly.  adv.  of  moving. 
mov'ing-ness.  n.  See -ness. 
mow.  n.  A  cornfield.  Obs. 
mow.  *F  mo,  more, 
mow  (mou;  nib).  Dial  var.  of 
mew,  a  gull.  Eng. 
mow  (mb).  Var.  of  mu.  See 
MEASURE. 

mow,  mowe.  v.  i.  [AS  magan. 
See  may,  v.)  Obs.  1.  May  ;  can. 
2.  Must ;  ought ;  should, 
mo'wah  (mO'wii).  Var.  of 
MAHWA. 

mo-  wa'na  (mfi-wn'nji),  n.  (Na¬ 
tive  name.]  The  African  bnobah. 
mow ' burn  ,  v.  i.  To  become 
heated  while  stacked  in  the 
mow,  as  uncured  hav.  Obs. 
mowch  (mooch).  Scot.  var.  of 
Mount,  to  pilfer, 
mowch&towe  *F  moustache. 
mowcht-  Var.  of  MOUG n  i  .  obs. 
or  dial.  pret.  of  may. 
nowd.  Mowed  Ref  Sp. 
mowe.  Var.  of  mow,  may. 
mowe,  n.  (AS.  mage,  var.  of 
msege.)  A  kinswoman  :  a  sis¬ 
ter-in-law  ;  a  niece.  Obs. 
mow'ence,  n.  (OF.  rnuance.] 
Mutation  ;  change.  Obs.  Sent. 
Mow'gli  (mon'glT),  n.  In  Kip¬ 
ling's  “Jungle  Boffke,"  a  native 
boy  suckled  and  reared  hy 
wolves  in  the  jungles  of  India. 


He  shares  the  life  and  learns 
the  laws  or  rules  of  the  various 
wild  animals. 

mow'ing.  n.  (From  mow  may.] 
(Quality  of  being  able  ;  ability. 

mo  with  +  MOUTH, 
mowl  (mol  ;  inool).  Obs.  or  dial. 
Eng.  var.  of  mold. 
mow  land  or  lot.  A  field  where 
grass  is  grown  for  hay;  meadow 
land.  Local ,  (J.  S. 
mowldiwarpe.  +  moldnvarp. 
mowl*.  *F  mole,  animal;  mold. 
mowle.  Var.  of  mool. 
mowlewarpe.  Obs.  or  dial.  Eng. 
var  Of  moi.dwarp. 
mowlis  +  MOOLS. 
mow'ly  Var.  of  moui.y,  moldy. 
mowmette.  +  MAUMET.  (cut  I 
mown  (mnn),  p.  v.  of  MOW*  to | 
mown,  mowne.  *F  own. 
mownde.  *F  mound.  [may. I 
mowne  Ohs.  pL  pres,  indie,  of  | 
mowntane.  *F  mountain. 
mowntaunce  +  mountance. 
mowntee.  mountke.  [bank. I 
mown'ti-banck.  *f*  mou«te-| 
mow'rah-seed'  oil.  [From  the 
name  in  the  Dekknn  of  the  tree. 
Hind.  Si  Bengali  mohwa,  mah- 
wct.]  See  oil,  Table  /. 
mowre.  *F  maure. 
mowse.  *F  mews. 
mow'sle  +  muzzi.f. 
mow'stead  (mou'etSd';  m5'-), 
u.  The  stand  or  standing  place 
of  the  rick  ;  also,  the  threshing 
floor  or  space  from  it  to  the  end 
of  the  ham.  Dial.  Eng. 
mowstre.  +  muster. 
mowt  (dial.  m6t ).  Var.  of 
mouoht,  obs.  or  dial.  pret.  of 

MAY. 

mowt  (dial.  m5t).  Obs.  or  dial. 

Eng.  var.  of  molt. 

mowt'er  Obs.  or  dial.  Eng. 

var.  of  multure. 

mowth.  *F  mouoht,  obs.  or  dial. 

pret.  of  may. 


mowthe  +  mouth. 
mow  yard  (mou).  An  inclosure 
where  grain  or  corn  is  stacked, 
mow'yer  (mO'yfir),  n.  1.  A 
mower.  Obs.  («/cr.*ev-| 

2.  The  long-billed  curlew.  .\Vu?| 
mox'Ie-ber  ry,  n.  The  creep¬ 
ing  snow  berry.  U.  S. 

Mox'os  (mflk'sOs:  mS'hos),  n. 
pi.  A  group  of  Arawukan  tribes 
of  northeastern  Bolivia,  incor¬ 
porated  in  the  Empire  ot  the  In¬ 
cas.  They  were  Christianized 
by  the  Jesuits,  and  are  industri¬ 
ous,  peaceable,  and  intelligent 
farmers  and  boatmen, 
moy.  *F  mow,  may. 
moy  (moi),  u.  [Cf.  F.  mov,mol, 
soft,  fr.  L.  mol l is. 1  Gentle  ; 
mild;  also,  demure;  affected. 
Scot.  V  Dial.  Eng. 
moy.  n.  (OF.  moi ,  F.  muid.]  A 
measure  of  grain,  27  of  which 
were  equal  to  a  last  or  two  tons  ; 
—  played  upon  bv  Pistol  in  con¬ 
nection  with  French  moi  in 
“  Henry  V."  Obs.  Shak. 

||  moy'a  (moi'a),  n.  [Name  of 
a  mountain  formerly  existing 
near  Quito,  from  which  came 
an  eruption.]  Mud  poured  out 
from  volcanoes  during  erup¬ 
tions  ;  —  so  called  locally  in 
South  America, 
moyd.  *F  mood. 
moy'en  (Scot,  moi'^n),  n.  [OF. 
moien,  meien,  means.  F.  moyen. 
See  m  EAN,n.  3r  intermediate.] 

1.  Means;  agency;  influence; 
course  ;  way.  Obs.  or  Scot. 

2.  Property ;  substance. Obs.  Scot. 
moy'en.  t.  [Cf.  OF'  moiener.] 
To  effect  by  means ;  to  bring 
about.  Obs.  or  Scot. 

moyen.  a.  [OF.  moien ,  F. 
moyen.]  Mean  ;  medium;  com¬ 
mon.  Obs. 

||m  o  ven'  & g •'  ( m  w  a'y  ft  n'- 
nazh*).  [F.]  Middle  Ages, 
moy  'en-ant.  prep.  [ F.moyean - 


nant .]  By  means  of.  Obs. 
moy'en-aw,  n.  Fort.  Corrupt, 
of  moineau. 

moy'en-er.  n.  [OF',  moien e or ,  or 
muienier.]  An  intermediary. 
Obs.  Scot.  [Obs.  or  Scot. | 

moy'en-le88,a.  Without  means.  | 
moy-enne'',  n.  [F\,  lit.,  of  mid¬ 
dle  size.]  Ordnance.  An  an¬ 
cient  form  ot  cannou  about  ten 
feet  long.  Obs. 

movie  (moil).  Var.  of  moil  ;  obs. 
or  uinl.  Eng.  var.  of  mi  le. 
moyle(moil),  n.  [F.  mule  a 
slipper  ;  cf.  L.  mnlleus.]  A  kind 
of  high  shoe  unciently  worn, 
moyn.  +  moon.  [measure.  I 
mo'yo  i  mo'yfi),  v.  \Sp.]  See| 
moyrdrer.  *F  murderer. 
moyse.  j*  muse,  think. 

Mo'za.  Mo'zah  (mtf'za).  Bib. 
Mo  zam-bi'ean  (  m  fi'z  a  m-b  e'- 
k'/n),  a.  Pert,  to  Mozambique, 
mo  zam-bique'  (mS'zrfm-bek'), 
n.  An  open  dress  fabric  with  a 
warp  of  double  cotton  threads, 
and  a  soft,  fleecy  woolen  filling. 
Moz  a-ra'bi-an  (m  6  d-ra'bf- 
<*n),  a.  Mozarabic.  —  '*.  A  Moz- 
arab. 

Mo-zar'te  an  (mO-zar'tf-dn  ; 
mo-tsar'-), a.  Of  or  pert. to  Wolf¬ 
gang  Amadeus  Mozart  (1756-i»l), 
the  Austrian  composer  of  mu¬ 
sic  ;  characteristic  of  his  style, 
mo'zing  (mfi'zYng),  n.  The 
teaseling  of  cloth  with  a  gig 
mozki-  *F  mosque. 
mp  Abbr.  Mezzo  piano. 

M.  P.  Abbr  Melting  point  ; 
member  of  Parliament ;  mem¬ 
ber  of  police;  Municipal  Police, 
m.  p.  h.  Abbr.  Miles  per  hour. 
M.  Ph.  Abbr.  Master  of  Philos¬ 
ophy.  (Literature.! 

M.  P  L.  Abbr.  Master  of  Polite  | 
Mpon'do  (m’pCn'do),  n.  A 
member  of  an  important  Kafir 
tribe  of  South  Africa.  See  Ka¬ 
fir,  n.,  3. 


Mpong'we  (m’pOne'wft).  n.  ;■/.  | 
A  Bantu  people  of  the  neighbor¬ 
hood  of  Gabun,  French  Kongo.  I 
They  are  an  agricultural  and  I 
trading  people,  but  neither  in-  I 
dustrious  nor  honest.  Their 
language  is  widely  used  as  a 
trade  language, 
mr.  Abbr.  Millier. 

M.  R.  Abbr.  Master  of  the  Rolls. 
M.  R.  A  C  Abbr.  Member  of 
the  Roval  Agricultural  College. 
1537“  Abbreviations  in  which  (as 
in  the  above)  M.  stands  for  Mem¬ 
ber  are  omitted,  the  abbreviation 
for  the  society,  or  the  like,  be¬ 
ing  entered  in  its  proper  vocabu¬ 
lary  place. 

M  roof  See  under  M ;  also,  roof, 
Wusl. 

Mru  (m'rdb),  n.  A  member  of 
an  Indo-Chinese  people  of  the 
hill  districts  of  Chittagong  and 
Arakan  ;  also,  their  language. 
See  Indo-Chinese. 

MS.,  or  ms  AlH)r.  Manuscript 
M  S-,  or  m  s  Abbr.  Memo¬ 
riae  Sacrum  (L  ,  sacred  to  the 
memory)  ;  Master  of  Surgery  ; 
Master  of  Science;  mano  sinis¬ 
tra  ( M usic) (It.,  left  hand);  mean 
square. 

M  S  A.  Abbr  Master  of 
Science  and  Arts ;  Master  of 
Scientific  Agriculture,  fence. 
M.  Sc.  Abbr.  Master  of  Sci-| 
M  S  D.  Abbr.  Master  of  Sci¬ 
entific  Didactics  [hounds.  | 
M  6-  H  Abbr.  Master  of  Stng-I 
m  8  1.  Abbr.  Mean  sea  level. 
M88.,or  mns.Abbr.  Manuscripts. 
Mt.,  or  mt.  Abbr.  Mount,  or 
mountain. 

M  T-  Abbr  Massoretic  Text. 
MTG.  Abbr.  Mortgage. 

M  tooth.  See  saw,  n..  1 1 lust. 
Mts  ,  o;  rat*.  Abbr.  Mountains, 
mu  (mO  ;  mOo ;  mii),  n.  [Gr. 
#xu.]  The  twelfth  letter  (M,  p)  of 
the  Greek  alphabet,  equivalent 


to  English  m.  See  M. 
mu.  Obs.  pi.  pres,  indie,  of 
may.  [measure. | 

mu(mrtfi),  n.  [Chin.  wiwB.J  See| 
mu'a-ble.  a.  [M  E.  Sc  F.)  Change¬ 
able:  mutable. Oft*,  [muezzin. I 
mu-az'zln  <  mfi-ftz'Yn).  Var.  of| 
mu-ba'rat  (mdD-ha'riit),  ».  (Ar. 
mvbarah  mutual  discharge.] 
Moham.  Law  A  divorce  made 
at  the  instance  of  any  persoti 
other  than  the  wife, 
muble-fubles,  ».  pi.  A  fit  of  de¬ 
pression  ;  the  blues.  Obs. 
muc-.  See  muco-. 
mu-cag'i  nous(mh-kftj'Y-nilB),a. 
(See  mucago-1  Slimy  ;  clammy. 
Obs. 

mu  ca'go,  n.  [\jC.muccaqo.]Obs 

1.  Mucus;  a  coating  of  mucus. 

2.  Mucilage. 

mu-cam'ide  (mfi-kKm'Td  ;  -)d  ; 
184),  n.  Also  -Id.  [mnc\c  + 
amide.]  Chrm  The  amide  of 
mucic  acid,  obtained  as  a  white 
crystalline  substance, 
mu'ea  ro  (mOb'k  a-r  6),  n.  A 
West  Indian  owl  ( Gymnasio  nu- 
dipes).  Porto  Biro. 
mu'eate  (  mu'kat).  ti.  Chrm.  A 
salt  or  ester  of  mucic  acid, 
muccinigo.  *F  moccinioo. 
muce  (dial,  m  0  s).  Var.  of 
mf.use.  Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 
mu'ce-din  (mQ'sP-dtn  ;  mfl-se'- 
dYn),  7i.  (L.  mucedo  mucui  ] 

Chem.  A  proteid  found  in 
wheat,  rye,  etc.,  similur  to,  or 
identical  with,  gliudin. 
mu-ced  1  na'ceous  (mfl-sPd'Y- 
na'shus),  a  Bat.  Mucedinous. 
rou'ce  dine  (mfl'sf-dYn), n.  (See 
muc  ED  in.)  A  mold  fungus, 
mu-ced'i-nous  (mO-sfd'Y-ntla), 
or  mu'ce-din'e  ous  (mQ  sP-dYn'- 
?-us),  a.  [L.  mucedo,  -inis,  mu¬ 
cus.]  Rot.  Of  the  nature  of,  ot 
resembling,  mold  or  mildew, 
much,  v.  t.  1.  To  make  to  become 
much  ;  to  increase.  Obs.  or  R. 


ale,  senate,  c&re,  ftm,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofa;  eve,  £vent,  find,  recent,  maker;  ice,  Ill;  old,  6bey,  orb,  6dd,  sSft,  connect ;  use,  unite,  urn,  up,  circus,  menii* 
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value,  importance,  or  the  like.  Colloq.  “Men’s  men; 
gentle  or  simple,  they  ’re  much  of  a  muchness G.  Eliot. 
much'ness  (mQch'u€s),  n.  Greatness;  extent.  Obs.  or  Col¬ 
loq.  “  Quantity  and  muchness  of  time.”  W.  Whately. 
mu'cio  (mu'aTk),  a.  [L.  7nucus  mucus:  cf.  F.  mucique.] 
Org.  Chem.  Pertaining  to  or  designating  a  dibasic  acid, 
(CHOH)4(C(XH)2,  obtained  by  the  oxidation  of  gums,  dul- 
cite,  lactose,  etc.  as  a  white  crystalline  substance.  It  is 
isomeric  with  saccharic  acid. 

mu'cid  (mu'sTd),  a.  [L  inucidus,  fr.  L.  mucus  mucus.  See 
mucus  ;  cf.  moist.]  Musty;  moldy;  slimy  ;  mucous.  —  mn'- 

cidness.  n. 

mu  cif'lc  (mu-sif'Tk),  a.  [mucus-]- fic.]  1.  Med.  Inducing 
or  stimulating  the  secretion  of  mucus ;  blennogenous. 

2  Physiol.  Secreting  mucus,  as  a  gland, 
mu'ei-form  (mu'sT-fbrm),  a.  [mucus  -form.]  Physiol. 

Like,  or  having  the  character  or  appearance  of,  mucus, 
mu'ei  lage  (niu'si-laj),  n.  [F.,  fr.  L.  mucilugo  a  musty 
juice,  fr.  mucere  to  be  moldy  or  musty.  Cf.  mucus.]  1.  Bot. 
A  gelatinous  substance  produced  in  certain  plants  by  the 
action  of  water  on  the  various  celluloses  or  pectoses.  In 
fucoid  seaweeds  it  often  forms  the  bulk  of  the  internal  tis¬ 
sue.  It  is  also  prominent  in  certain  seed  coats,  as  in  flax¬ 
seed.  Mucilage  readily  absorbs  water  and  increases  in 
bulk;  its  reactions  are  those  of  cellulose.  See  yd  gum,  1  a 
2.  An  aqueous  solution  of  gum,  or  of  substances  allied  to 
it ;  as,  medicinal  mucilage  ;  mucilage  for  envelopes, 
mucilage  cell.  Bot.  Any  plant  cell  that  secretes  mucilage, 
as  m  fucoid  seaweeds,  in  the  testa  of  certain  seeds,  and  in 
some  bulbs,  as  the  onion.  Mucilage  is  generally  formed  by 
disorganization  of  the  cell  wall,  thus  often  leading  to  the 
development  of  canals  called  mucilage  ducts, 
mud-lag'i  nous  (-lSj'T-n«8),a.  [Cf.  F.  muci/agineux.  See 
mucilage.]  1.  Partaking  of  the  nature  of,  or* like,  muci¬ 
lage  ;  moist  and  viscid,  or  sticky ;  as,  a  mucilaginous  liquid. 
2.  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  secreting,  mucilage,  as  a  cell, 
mucilaginous  glands,  Anal.,  fringed  folds  of  synovial  mem¬ 
brane  containing  much  fat,  present  in  many  joints. 

—  mud-lag'i  nous  ness,  n. 

mu'ein  (mu'sTn),n.  [From  mucus.]  Physiol.  Chem.  a  A 
glucoproteid  existing  iu  several  varieties  and  forming 
when  dry  a  white  or  yellowish  powder.  It  imparts  to  va¬ 
rious  mucous  secretions  their  ropy  character,  and  is  also 
found  between  the  fibers  of  connective  tissue,  as  in  ten¬ 
dons.  b  See  MUCEDIN.  —  mu'ein  OUS  (-sT-ims),  a. 
mu-cin'o-gen  (mla-sTn'o-jgn),  n.  [mucin  -}-  -gen  ]  Physiol. 
Chem.  Any  of  a  class  of  substances  easily  converted  into 
mucins,  as  by  the  action  of  alkalies, 
mu  cip'a  rous  (mu-sTp'd-rfts),  a.  [ mucus  -f-  -/>«roM$.] 
Physiol.  j*ecreting,  or  producing,  mucus  or  mucin, 
muck  (muk),  7i.  [Cf.  I  cel.  myki ;  akin  to  Dan.  mog.  Cf. 
midden.]  1.  Dung  in  a  moist  state  ;  manure.  Bacon. 

2.  Any  kind  of  impure  or  decayed  peat  or  black  swamp 
earth,  esp.  when  used  as  a  manure. 

3.  Anything  vile  ;  an  obnoxious  mess.  Spenser. 

4.  Money  ;  property  ;  —  in  contempt. 

The  fatal  muck  we  quarreled  for.  Beau  if  FI. 

5.  Earth  (including  soft  earth,  gravel,  hardpan,  and  rock) 
to  be,  or  being,  excavated  ;  in  Mining ,  ovec  burden. 

muck,  v.  t. ;  mucked  (mukt) ;  muck'ing.  1.  To  manure 
with  muck. 

2.  To  clear  of  muck  or  manure. 

3.  To  defile  with  muck  or  filth  ;  —  often  with  up  or  about. 
Colloq.  or  Dial. 

You  can’t  touch  pitch  and  not  he  mucked ,  lad.  Stevenson 

4.  To  excavate  or  remove  muck  from.  See  muck,  n. 
muck  (muk),  v.  i.  [Cf.  muck,  n.  &  v.  /.]  To  work  hard  ; 

to  toil.  Dial.  Eng.  Kipling. 

muck'er  (muk'er),  n.  1.  One  wdio  removes  or  clears 
away  muck,  as  from  stables.  Obs.  or  R. 

2.  One  who  excavates  earth,  or  “  muck.” 

3.  A  term  of  reproach  for  a  low’  or  vulgar  person.  Slang. 
Muck'er  (mook'er),  n.  ;  G.  pi.  Mucker.  [G.]  An  adherent 

of  a  religious  sect  considered  to  be  of  dubious  tendency  ; 

—  a  German  term  of  opprobrium  signifying  “  canting 
hypocrite,”  first  applied  to  a  mystical  and  theosophical 
sect  composed  of  the  followers  of  Johann  Wilhelm  Ebel 
(1784- 1861),  preacher  and  teacher  at  Konigsberg,  who 
was  tried  for  gross  immorality,  but  ultimately  acquitted. 

muck  rake.  A  rake  for  scraping  up  muck  or  dung.  See 
MUCKRAKE,  V.  l\,  below. 

muck'rake'  (miik'rak'),  v.  i.;  -raked'  (-rakt') ;  -rak'ing 
(-rak'Tng).  To  seek  for,  expose,  or  charge,  esp.  habitu¬ 
ally,  corruption,  real  or  alleged,  on  the  part  of  public  men 
and  corporations.  On  April  14,  1906,  President  Roosevelt 
delivered  a  speech  on  “The  Man  with  the  Muck  Rake,” 
in  which  he  deprecated  sweeping  and  unjust  charges  of 
corruption  against  public  men  and  corporations.  The 
phrase  was  taken  up  by  the  press,  and  the  verb  to  muck'- 
rake  ,  in  the  above  sense,  and  the  noun  muck'rak  er  (-rak  er), 
to  designate  one  so  engaged,  were  speedily  coined  and 
obtained  wide  currency.  The  original  allusion  was  to  a 
character  in  Bunyan’s  “  Pilgrim’s  Progress  ”  so  intent  on 
raking  up  muck  that  he  could  not  see  a  celestial  crown 
held  above  him. 


muck'worm'  (mQk'wGrm'),  n.  1.  A  larva  or  grub  that 
lives  in  muck  or  manure. 

2.  One  who  scrapes  together  money  by  mean  labor  and 
devices  ;  a  miser.  “  Misers  are  muckworms.”  Pope. 
muck'y  (-T),  a.;  muck'i-er  (-T-er) ;  muck'i-est.  1.  Filthy 
with  muck  ;  miry  ;  as,  a  mucky  road. 

2.  Vile,  in  a  moral  sense  ;  sordid.  Now  Rare.  Spenser. 

Mucky  money  and  false  felicity.  Latimer. 
mu'eo-  (mu'ko-),  muc  [See  mucus.]  Combining  form 
used  to  indicate  relation  to  mucus  or  mucous  membrane. 
mu'eo  cele  (mu'ko-sel),  n.  [ muco -  -j-  -cele.]  Med.  a  En¬ 
largement  of  the  lachrymal  sac  due  to  catarrhal  inflamma¬ 
tion  and  obstruction,  b  Any  tumor  containing  mucus. 
mu'CO  col'lu  lose  (-s51'u-los),  n.  Chem.  Any  of  a  class 
of  substances  consisting  of  a  combination  or  intimate 
mixture  of  cellulose  and  a  mucilaginous  constituent.  They 
are  found  chiefly  in  seeds  and  fruits. 

mu  coid  (mu'koid),  a.  [muco-  -j-  -oid.]  Resembling  mucus, 
mucoid  degeneration,  degeneration  marked  by  conversion  of 
cells  or  intercellular  substance  into  a  glutinous  substance 
containing  mucin.  —  m.  tissue,  Anat.,  mucous  tissue, 
mu'cold,  n.  [mwein  -j-  -oid.]  Chem.  Any  of  a  group  of 
nonphosphorized  glucoproteids  resembling  true  mucin,  but 
differing  in  some  reactions.  They  occur  in  the  vitreous 
humor  and  the  cornea,  in  cysts,  in  connective  tissue,  etc. 
mu-con'ic  (mu-kOn'Tk),  a.  [mwcic  -j-  itaconic.]  Org. 
Chem.  Pertaining  to  or  designating  an  unsaturated  dibasic 
acid,  (CH:CHC02H)2,  obtained  indirectly  from  mucic 
acid,  and  forming  large  crystals. 

mu'eor  (mu'kflr),  n.  [L.,  fr.  mucere  to  be  moldy  or  musty.] 

1.  Hoarine*8  ;  moldiness  ;  filthiness.  Obs.  or  R. 

2.  Med.  Mucus. 

3.  [cap.]  Bot.  A  genus  of  minute  mold  fungi  typifying 
the  family  Mucorace?e,  and  characterized  by  the  naked 
zygospores.  It  includes  some  of  the  commonest  forms  of 
mold,  as  that  found  on  bread,  jam,  etc. 

Mu'co-ra'ce-ae  (mu'ko-ra'se-e),  n.  pi.  [NL.]  Bot.  A  family 
of  phycomycetous  fungi  typifying  the  order  Mucorales, 
having  the  sporangia  borne  on  a  stalk  or  columella,  usually 
producing  no  conidia.  —  mu  CO  ra'ceous  (-aims),  a. 
Mu'CO-ra'ies  (-lez),  n.  pi.  [NL.]  Bot.  All  order  of  phy¬ 
comycetous  fungi  including  most  of  the  common  molds 
found  as  saprophytes  on  organic  substances,  or  parasitic 
on  other  molds.  They  have  a  wrell-developed  branching 
mycelium  with  aerial  sporangia  or  conidia.  The  species 
are  very  numerous  and  widespread. 

mu  cor  my-co'sis  (mu'k^r-mi-ko'sTs),  n.  [NL. ;  Mucor-\- 
mycosis.]  Med.  A  disease  due  to  pathogenic  molds  of  the 
genus  Afucor  or  allied  genera. 

mu  co'sa  (mu-ko'sa),  n.;  pi.  -sje  (-se).  [NL.  See  mucous.] 
Anat.  A  mucous  membrane. 

muco-se'rous  (mu'ko-se'rMs),  a.  [muco-  -f-  serous.] 
Both  mucous  and  serous;  as,  a  mucoserous  gland,  contain¬ 
ing  both  mucus-secreting  acini  and  acini  producing  a  se¬ 
rous  secretion. 

mu  cos'i-ty  (mil  k5s'T-tT),  n.  Quality  of  being  mucous, 
mu'eous  (mu'kws),  a.  [L.  mucosus ,  fr.  itiucus  mucus.] 

1.  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  resembling,  mucus. 

2.  Secreting,  producing,  or  containing,  mucus. 

mucous  fermentation,  viscous  fermentation.  —  m.  membrane, 
Inal.,  the  lining  membrane  of  the  passages  and  cavities 
of  the  body  which  communicate  directly  or  indirectly  with 
the  exterior,  as  the  alimentary,  respiratory,  and  genito¬ 
urinary  tracts.  Mucous  membranes  consist  of  two  chief 
layers :  a  deep  vascular  connective-tissue  stroma,  or  cori- 
ttm ,  which  in  many  parts  of  the  alimentary  canal  contains  a 
thin  but  definite  layer  (the  muscularis  muscosas)  of  unstriped 
muscle,  and  a  superficial  epithelium  varying  in  kind  and 
thickness,  but  always  soft  and  smooth  and  kept  constantly 
lubricated  by  the  secretions  of  the  cells  and  of  numerous 
glands  embedded  in  the  membrane.  These  secretions  con¬ 
tain  in  most  cases  more  or  less  mucus.  At  the  lips,  nostrils, 
and  other  openings,  the  mucous  membranes  become  di 
rectly  continuous  with  the  skin.  —  m.  patches,  Med., elevated 
patches,  usually  syphilitic,  found  on  mucous  membranes 
or  moist  skin,  esp.  of  the  mouth  or  anus.  —  m  tissue, 
Anat.,  a  gelatinous  form  of  connective  tissue  containing 
stellate  cells  with  long  processes,  in  the  umbilical  cord 
and  in  the  embryo,  and  in  the  tumors  called  myxomata. 
mu'ero  (mu'kro),  n.  [L.]  Bot.  <£■  Zool.  Any  abrupt  point, 
tip,  or  process,  as  that  which  terminates  some  leaves, 
mu'ero-nate  (mu'kro-nat)  )  a.  [L.  mucronatus ,  fr.  mucro 
mu'ero  nat  ed  (-nat'gd)  (  a  sharp  point.]  Ending 
abruptly  in  a  sharp  point ;  abruptly  tipped  with  a  short 
spine.  See  apiculate,  I/lusl.  —  mu'ero  nate-ly,  adv. 
mu  cro  na'tion  (-na'shihi),  ti.  State  or  quality  of  being 
mucronate  ;  also,  a  mucronate  process, 
mu  cron'u-late  (mu-kr5n'u-lat),  a.  [Dim.  of  mucronate.] 
Tipped  with  a  very  small  point,  or  mucro. 
mu'CU-lent  (mu'ku-lgnt),  a.  [L.  muculentus,  fr.  mucus.] 

1.  Slimy;  moist  and  moderately  viscous;  also,  full  of 
mucus  or  phlegm. 

2.  Bot.  Likemucus;  gelatinous. 

mu'eus  (mu'ktfs),  n.  [L.  mucus ,  muccus ,  cf.  mucere  to 
be  moldy  or  musty,  emungere  to  blow  the  nose,  Gr.  pi£a 


mucus,  and  Skr.  muc  to  release.  Cf.  moist,  mucilage.] 

1.  A  viscid,  slippery  secretion  produced  by  mucous  mem¬ 
branes,  which  it  serves  to  moisten  and  protect.  Its 
character  is  largely  due  to  mucins  (which  see).  In  catar¬ 
rhal  and  other  morbid  conditions  the  secretion  of  mucus 
may  be  greatly  increased.  Also,  any  of  many  other  vis¬ 
cid  animal  secretions,  whether  or  not  of  similar  chemical 
composition  to  the  above,  as  that  secreted  from  the  exter¬ 
nal  surface  of  the  body  by  snails,  slugs,  and  various  worms. 

2.  Bot.  Protoplasm.  Obs. 

mud  (mfid),  n.  [Akin  to  LG.  mudde ,  D.  modder ,  G.  moder 
mold,  OSw.  modd  mud,  Dan.  m udder  mud.]  1.  A  slimy  or 
pasty  mixture  of  earth  and  water,  or  of  volcanic  nshes  and 
water  ;  mire  ;  also,  any  slimy  deposit  resembling  the  same  ; 
as,  the  mud  from  a  storage  battery. 

2.  Railroads.  Natural  soil,  esp.  as  used  for  railroad  bal¬ 
last,  as  distinguished  from  gravel,  stone,  etc. 
mud,  v.  t.  1.  To  bury  in  mud  ;  to  soil  or  daub.  Rare.  Shah. 
2.  To  make  muddy  or  turbid,  as  by  stirring  up  sediment ; 
to  muddy.  “  Mud  not  the  fountain.”  Shak. 

mu-dar'  (mft-dar'),  n.  [Hind,  madar.]  Either  of  two 
East  Indian  asclepiadaceous  shrubs  ( Calotropis  giganiea 
and  C.  procera) ;  also,  their  fine  bast  fiber,  resembling  flax 
in  strength,  but  too  short  to  be  of  great  commercial  value. 
The  roots  of  these  plants  yield  an  alterative  tonic, 
mud  bass  <bas).  a  A  small  fresh-water  sunfish  (Acan- 
tharchus  pomoiis)  of  the  eastern  United  States,  b  The 
large-mouthed  black  bass.  See  black  bass,  1.  Indiana. 
mud  bath  An  immersion  of  the  body,  or  a  part  of  it,  in 
mud  charged  with  medicinal  agents,  esp.  salts  of  mineral 
springs,  esp.  as  a  remedy  for  rheumatism,  gout,  etc. 
mud  boat-  1.  A  large  flatboat  used  in  dredging  to  carry 
off  the  mud  and  silt  to  deep  water. 

2.  Logging.  A  low  sled  with  broad  runners,  on  which  logs 
are  hauled  in  swamps. 

mud  cat.  Either  of  two  ratfishes,  Lepfops  oliraris  of  the 
Mississippi  Valley  and  Southern  States,  and  Ameiurus 
platycephalus  of  Carolina  and  eastern  Georgia.  They  are 
both  excellent  food  fishes, 
mud  crab.  Any  of  several  American 
marine  crabs  of  the  genus  Panopeus. 
mud  crack  One  of  the  system  of 
cracks  by  which  drying  mud  is 
divided;  specif.,  Geol.,  one  of  the 
same  cracks  after  it  lias  been  filled 
and  the  mud  and  filling  material 
changed  to  rock. 

mud  dab  a  The  winter  flounder, 
b  Any  of  several  flounders  of  the 
genus  Limanda ,  esp.  L.  limanda  oi  ^  .  n 
northern  Europe,  resembling  the  Crab  (Panopeus 
winter  flounder.  dtpressus) 

mud  dauber.  Any  of  numerous  wasps  of  Sceliphron  and 
other  genera  of  the  family  Sphegidae,  which  construct  mud 
cells,  often  attached  side  by  side  to  stones  or  to  the  wood¬ 
work  of  buildings,  etc.  The  female  places  an  egg  in  each 
cell,  together  with  spiders  or  insects,  paralyzed  by  a  sting, 
to  serve  as  food  for  the  larva. 

mud'dle  (mfid'’l),  r.  1. ;  mud'dled  (-’Id) ;  mud'dling  (-lTng). 
[From  mud.]  1.  To  make  turbid,  or  muddy,  as  water.  Obs. 

2.  To  cloud  or  stupefy;  to  render  stupid  with  liquor;  to 
intoxicate  partially  ;  as,  his  brains  were  muddled. 

Often  drunk,  always  muddled.  Arbuthnot 

3.  To  use  or  do  with  as  one  does  who  is  stupid  or  intoxi¬ 
cated  ;  —  often  with  away. 

They  muddle  it  [money]  away  without  method  Hazhtt. 

4.  To  mix  confusedly  ;  to  make  a  mess  of ;  as,  to  muddle 
a  negotiation  ;  to  muddle  one’s  task. 

5.  To  confuse  ;  perplex  ;  mystify.  F.  )V.  Newman. 

6.  To  stir,  as  a  drink  with  a  spoon.  Rare. 

mud'dle,  v.  i.  1.  To  dabble  or  wallow  in  mud  ;  to  become 
muddy  or  dirty.  Obs.  “[Unicorns]  muddle  in  the  dirt 
like  swine.”  Topsell. 

2  To  think  or  act  in  a  confused,  aimless  way  or  in  a  way 
that  tends  to  make  a  mess  of  the  business  in  hand, 
mud'dle,  n.  1.  A  state  of  being  turbid  or  confused ; 
hence,  intellectual  cloudiness  or  confusion. 

We  both  grub  on  in  a  muddle.  Dickens. 

2.  A  confused  mixture;  a  mess;  as,  the  business  is  iu  a 
hopeless  muddle. 

mud'dle  head'  (-h5d'),  n.  A  dolt ;  blockhead.  —  mud'dle- 
head  ed,  a.  —  mud  dle-head'ed  ness,  n.  All  Colloq. 
mud'dler  (mQd'ler),  n.  One  that  muddles  ;  specif.,  a  utensil 
used  in  stirring  or  mixing  some  liquid, 
mud  drum.  Steam  Boilers.  A  drum  forming  the  lowest 
part  of  some  kinds  of  boilers,  into  which  sediment  and 
mud  in  the  water  can  settle  for  removal, 
mud'dy  (mud'T),  a.;  mud'di-er  (-T-Sr) ;  mud'di-E6t. 

1.  Abounding  in  mud  ;  besmeared,  dashed,  or  turbid  with 
mud  ,  as,  a  muddy  road  ;  muddy  boots ;  muddy  water. 

2.  Consisting  of  mud  or  earth  ;  gross;  impure. 

This  muddy  vesture  of  decay  Shak. 

3.  Confused,  as  if  turbid  with  mud;  cloudy  in  mind; 
dull;  stupid;  also,  confused ;  muddled.  Now  Raie. 

Cold  hearts  and  muddy  understandings  Burke. 

Dost  think  1  am  so  muddy,  so  unsettled  ?  Shak 

4.  Not  clear  or  bright ;  cloudy  ;  as,  a  muddy  complexion. 
Syn.  —  See  turbid. 


2.  To  make  much  of  ;  to  pet ; 
caress.  Dial. 

Ij  mu  cha'cha  (mdo-cha'chii). 
|Sp.)  Girl;  lass  ;  also,  some¬ 
times.  a  female  servant. 

||  mu-cha'cho  (-ch5),  n.;  pi. 
-CMOS  (-ch5s).  [Sp.]  Boy;  lad; 
also,  a  male  servant. 
muchalka.  u.  [Hind.]  A  bond.| 
mu. hare,  muchere.  +  micher. 
mu-cha'to.  +  mustache. 
muche  i*  mickle. 
muchedel, //.  [See  much  ;  deal 
a  share.]  A  great  part.  Obs. 
muchehed.  n.  [See  much,  a.; 
-head.]  Greatness ;  size.  Obs. 
muchel  +  mickle. 
Muchelmasse  i*  Michaelmas. 
mu  h'fold  ,  a.  Manifold.  Ohs. 
much'i  (mdbch'e),  n.  [Hind, 
moc/ii.]  A  member  of  a  Hindu 
caste,  mostly  leather  workers, 
bookbinders,  painters,  etc. 
much'ly,  adv.  Much.  Obs  or 
Slam/.  (most;  much.  Ob*. I 
much'what',  adv.  Nearly;  al-| 
much'-what',  ti.  Many  mat¬ 
ters  ;  a  great  deal.  Obs. 
mu  cld'l-ty,  n.  Mucidness.  Obs. 
mu'cld-ous  (mQ'sT-dus),  a. 
Mucid.  Rare. 

mu  cif'er-ouB  (m  fl-s  Y  f '5  r-u  s), 
a.  [mucus  -+-  -ferous.]  =mu- 
cific,  2. 


mu'ei  gen  (mn'nT-jPn),  n.  Phys¬ 
iol.  ('/u  ni.  Mncinogen 
mu-cig'e-nousGn  0-sI  j'P-n  «  s), 
a.  Muciparous, 
mucilage  canal,  mucilage  duct. 
Bot.  See  mucilxok  cell. 
mucilage  slit.  The  opening  of  a 
mucilage-containing  cavity  in 
the  thallus  of  certain  hepatics. 
These  cavities  often  contain  en¬ 
dophytic  colonics  of  alg® 
( Nostoc). 

mu'ein-oid  (m  Q's  Y-n o  i  d),  a. 
[ mucin  -f  -oid.]  Chem.  Resem¬ 
bling  mucin.  [coin. I 

mu'ein-oid.  n.  Chem.  =  mu-| 
mu  cl-nu'ri  a  (ma'sY-nQ'rY-d), 
w.  [NL.  ;  mucin  +  -uria.]  Med. 
Presence  of  mucin  in  the  urine 
mu-civ'o-rouB  (m  0-s  T  v'fl-r  >'•  s), 
a.  [L.  mucus  slime,  mucus  -f- 
-rorou*.]  Zmd.  Feeding  on  juices 
of  plants,  ascertain  flies.  —  mu'- 
cl-vore  (mQ'sY-vOr),  n. 
muck  (mttk  ;  dial,  also  mdftk), 
a.  Like  muck;  mucky;  moist ; 
damp.  Chiefly  Dial.  Eng. 
muck  (m  ft  k).  An  erroneously 
formed  noun,  manufactured 
from  the  adverb  amuck,  as  if 
the  latter  were  a  noun,  murk. 
and  the  indefinite  article.  “  Han 
a  Malayan  muck."  Tennyson. 
muck  bar.  Iron  roughly  shaped 


into  bars  by  passage  through 
the  roughing  rolls 
muck'el(mnk'’l,  mdf>k'’l).  Obs. 
or  dial.  Eng  var.  of  mickle. 
muck'en-der  (  /m/.mfi  k'Sn-d5r ; 
mdbk'-),  ti.  [Sp.  mocador  hand¬ 
kerchief  ;  cf.  It.  moccadore , 
moccatoio.]  A  handkerchief. 
Ohs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 
muck'er  (^/ia/.mflk'?r,md&k'), 
v.  t.  To  scrape  together,  as  mon¬ 
ey;  to  hoard.  Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 
muck'er  (mftk'fr;  mtfbk'-), 
v.  i.  Dud.  Eng.  1.  To  make  a 
mess  of  a  thing  ;  to  muddle. 

2.  To  be  very  dirty  or  slovenly, 
muck'er.  n.'  A  “nasty”  mis¬ 
hap,  as  a  fall  in  muck.'  Slang, 
or  Dial.,  Eng.  [gard.  Ohs.  I 
muck'er-er.  ».  A  miser  ;  a  nig-| 
muck'er-ish,  a.  See  -ish. 
muck'er-ism(  -Yz’m),».  See-i«M. 
muck'et  (mflik'Ct  ;  -It),  n.  See 
Lam  ps  i  lus. 

muck  heap  or  hill  A  dunghill, 
muck'hill',  v.  t.  To  pile  (up) 
like  muck.  Obs. 
muck'i-bus,  a.  Tipsy  ;  drunk. 

Ohs.  Slang. 

muck'in-der.  Var.  of  mucken- 
der.  Ohs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 
muck'l-neas  (mfik'Y-nSs),  n. 
See -ness.  [tosh.  JocoscA 
muck'ing  togs.  A  mackin-| 


muck  iron  Crude  puddled  iron 
ready  for  squeezing  or  rolling, 
muck'i-ter.  mi  <  render. 
muck'le  (mfik'’l).  Var  of 

MICKLE. 

muckle  hammer.  An  axlike 
hammer  for  spalling  stone,  etc. 
Muckle  Meg.  =  Mo  ns  Meg. 
muck'ment  (mdhk'nu'nt ),  n 
Filth  ;  dirt  ;  trash.  Dial.  Eng. 
muck'mid  den  (m  0  k'm  Y  d'  ’n; 
mdhk'-),  ti.  A  dunghill.  Scot. 
muck'na  (mflk'nd ).  n.  (Hind 
makhnii.]  A  male  elephant 
without  tusks  or  with  only  ru¬ 
dimentary  ones.  India. 
muck  rolls  Rolling  Mills.  The 
first  pair  of  a  train  of  rolls, 
muck'sweat',  n.  A  profuse 
sweat. 

muck' sy  (m^k's!  ;  mdhk'sY),  a. 
Somewhat  mucky.  Dial.  Eng. 
muck'thrift',  n.  ‘  A  miser  ;  nig¬ 
gard.  Rare. 

muck'weed  (milk'wed'),  n.  a 
A  pondweed  ( Potamogcton  cris- 
pus).  b  =  LAMIl’S-QUARTERS  a. 
muck'y  (muk'l  ;  mdhk'Y),  v  t. 
If  i.  To  soil.  Dial.  Eng. 
mu  co-cu  ta'ne  oub  (mn'kfi-krt- 
ta'nf-ils),  a.  Anat.  Pert,  to  a 
mucous  membrane  and  the  skin, 
mu  co-der'mal  (-dQr'mdl),  a. 
Anat.  =  MUCOCUTANEOUS. 


mu  co-en  ter-i't.is,  ft.  [NL  ] 
Med.  Acute  eutarrhal  enteritis, 
mu  co-mem'bra-nous,  a.  Med. 
Pert,  to,  or  containing,  mucous 
membrane. 

mu'eo-nate  (mfl'kfi-nat),  n. 
A  salt  or  ester  of  muconic  acid 
mu  co-pu'ru-lent,  a.  (muco-  + 
purulent.]  Med.  Having  the 
appearance  of,  or  containing, 
both  mucus  and  pus. 
mu'co-puB'  (m  Q'k  f»-p  0  s'),  n. 
Med.  Mucus  mingled  writh  pus. 
mu'eor-ine  ( mQ'kC/r-Yn  ;  -Tn),a. 
Bot.  a  Mucedinous.  b  Pert,  to 
the  genus  Mucor.  [/?«>•<■.  I 
mu'eose  (mO'kos),  a.  Mucous.  | 
mu'couB-ness.  n.  See  -N  ess. 
mu-cro'neB(  m(l-kr5'n5z),  n  ,pl. 

of  MUCRO. 

mu  cro-nif'er-ouB  ( mO'kro-nYf '- 

fcr-ris),  a.  (L.  mucro,  - on  is ,  sharp 
point  +  -ferovs.]  Mucronate. 
mu-cro'ni  form  (m  0-k  r  fl'n  Y- 
form ),  a.  ]  L.  Tnucro,  -on is,  sharp 
point  +  -form. J  Shaped  like  a 
mucro. 

mu  cron'u-la-touB  (mfl-krCn'fi- 
D-ttfs),  a.  Mucronulate. 
mu'cro-nule  (mQ'kro-nnl),  n. 
[Dim.  fr.  mucro. )  Bot.  if  Zobl 
A  little  mucro. 
mucuddum.  mokaddam. 
Mu-cu'na(mfl-kn'nd),w.  [NL., 


fr.  Braz  mucuna,  name  of  one 
species. J  Syn.  of  Stizolobi um. 
mucus  body.  Chem.  Any  mucin 
or  mucoid.  [  Chem.  Mucin.  R  I 
mu'cuB-in  (m  u'k  ii  8-1  n ).  >/.| 
mud,  v.  t.  To  burrow,  or  hide, 
in  mud,  as  an  eel.  [ukk  | 

mud  (mud),  u  1 1)  ]  See  mkas-I 
mud  bit  A  clnscl-like  tool  used 
in  boring  wells  through  clay, 
mud  box.  Mach.  A  trap  to  clear 
water  from  foreign  substances 
before  it  pusses  through  a  pump, 
mud  bucket-  A  dredger  bucket, 
mud  cone.  A  volcanic  cone 
built  up  of  ejected  mud. 
mud  coot.  The  American  coot, 
mudd.  n.  [Ar.]  See  measure. 
mud  dabbler.  A  kill i fish  (  F un¬ 
did  us  heteroclitus).  Local,  U.  S. 
mud  dar'.  Var.  of  mudar. 
mudde.  +  mud.  [measure. | 
mud'de  (  mQd'5).  n.  [D.l  See| 
mud  devil.  The  hellbender, 
mud'di-fy  (mfid'Y-fl),  v.  t.  To 
muddv  ;  soil.  Rare. 
mud'di  ly  (-1Y),  adv.  of  muddy. 
mud'di  nesa,  n.  See-NF.ss. 
mud  dipper.  The  ruddy  duck. 
Virginia. 

muddir.  *f*  mother.  [p.  pr.l 
mud'd’lng-ly.ar/r.of  muddling,  | 
mud  dog.  Axolotl.  Loral,  l\  S. 
mud  drag  —  hedgehog,  ,*». 


food,  foot ;  out,  oil ;  chair  ;  (jo  ;  sing,  ii)k  ;  then,  thin;  nature,  verdure  (250) ;  K  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144) ;  boN  ;  yet ;  zh  _  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §5  in  Guide. 

full  explMiiatlons  of  Abbreviations,  Slens,  etc.,  immediately  precede  the  Vocabulary. 
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mud'dy  (mQd'T),  v.  t. ;  mud'died  (-Td)  ;  mud'dy-inq  (-T- 
Tng).  1.  To  soil  with  mud  ;  to  dirty ;  to  render  turbid. 

2.  Fig.  :  To  cloud  ;  to  make  dull  or  heavy.  Grew. 

mad  eel  The  siren  Siren  lacertina. 
mud'fish  (iniid'fTsh'),  n.  Any  of  several  fishes  which 
frequent  muddy  water  or  burrow  in  the  mud ;  as :  a  The 
common  European  loach,  b  The  bowfin.  c  A  dipnoan  of 
the  genus  Lepidosiren  or  Protoptei'us.  d  Any  mud  minnow. 
0  The  killifish  Fundulus  heteroclitue.  f  A  gorgeously  col¬ 
ored  West  Indian  parrot  fish  (Scar us  vetula).  g  A  small 
goby  ( Gillichthys  mirabilis)  of  the  Pacific  coast  from  San 
Francisco  southward,  h  A  New  Zealand  fish  (Neochanna 
apoda ),  of  the  family  Galaxiidae,  that  lives  in  burrows  in 
the  banks  of  streams,  like  a  crawfish. 

mud  flat.  A  low,  muddy  strip  of  shore  or,  sometimes,  an 
island,  usually  wholly  or  partly  submerged  at  high  water, 
mud  guard,  or  mud'guard/  (mud'gard'),  n.  A  guard 
over  a  cycle  or  vehicle  wheel  to  catch  or  deflect  mud. 
mud  hen.  A  coot,  gallinule,  or  large  rail ;  a  marsh  hen. 
mud'hole  (mud'hSl'),  n.  A  hole,  or  hollow  place,  containing 
much  mud,  as  in  a  road.  Also,  Steam  Boilers ,  a  hole  near 
the  bottom,  through  which  the  sediment  is  withdrawn, 
mud  lark,  a  A  person  who  cleans  sewers,  or  delves  in 
mud.  Slang,  b  A  street  urchin  ;  a  gamin,  c  A  race  horse 
that  runs  well  on  a  muddy  track.  Slang,  d  A  pipit. 
Local ,  Eng. 

mud  lump.  One  of  the  low  mounds  of  mud  formed  in 
shoal  water  at  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi  River  by  the 
erimtion  of  soft  wet  clay  from  an  underlying  bed. 
mud  minnow.  Any  small  fish  of  the  genus  Umbra ,  allied 
to  the  pickerels,  as  U.  limi  of  the  Mississippi  Valley.  They 
live  in  the  mud  at  the  bottom  of  cold  streams  and  ponds, 
mud  plantain.  A  North  American  pontederiaceous  marsh 
or  water  plant  (Heteranthera  remformis)  with  reniform 
leaves  and  blue  or  white  flowers. 

mud  puppy,  a  The  hellbender,  b  Any  of  several  Ameri¬ 
can  salamanders  of  the  genus  Amby stoma. 
mud  rake,  a  A  kind  of  long-handled  oyster  or  clam  rake. 
U.  S.  b  A  wooden  rake  for  smoothing  over  filter  beds, 
etc.,  in  some  manufacturing  processes, 
mud  ring.  Steam  Boilers.  The  ring  or  frame  forming  the 
bottom  of  a  water  leg.  Cf.  foundation  ring. 
mud'silP  (mud'sTl'),  n.  1.  The  lowest  sill  of  a  structure, 
usually  embedded  in  the  soil ;  the  lowest  sill  or  timber  of 
a  house,  bridge,  or  dam. 

2.  Fig.  :  A  person  of  the  lowest  stratum  of  society  ; — a 
tenn  of  opprobrium  or  contempt.  Southern  U.  S. 
mud'skip  per  (-skip/er),  7i.  Any  of  several  small  Asiatic 
and  Polynesian  gobies  of  the  genera  Periophlhalmus  and 
Boleophthalmus ,  which  are  able  to  skip  about  actively  over 
wet  mud  and  sand  in  pursuit  of  prey.  See  goby,  Il/ust. 
mud'stone'  (-ston'),  n.  Gtol.  Coarse-grained,  gritty  shale, 
with  little  or  no  lamination,  readily  reduced  to  mud  by 
the  action  of  frost. 

mud  sunflsll  a  The  mud  bass  Acantharchus  pomotis. 
b  The  warmouth. 

mud  turtle,  mud  tortoise.  Any  of  numerous  fresh  water 
tortoises  of  the  United  States ;  esp.:  a  One  of  the  genus 
Kinosternon.  b  The  snapping  turtle  ( C/ielydra  serpentina). 
mud  volcano.  Geol.  All  orifice  in  the  earth  from  which 
gas  or  vapor  issues,  either  through  a  pool  of  mud.  or  with 
the  ejection  of  mud,  which  accumulates  in  a  conical  mound, 
mud'wort'  (miid'wQrt'),  n.  Any  small  scrophulariaceous 
herb  of  the  genus  lAnwsella. 

mu  ez'zin  (iuu-6z'Tn),  n.  [Ar.  muedhdhin.]  A  Moham¬ 
medan  crier  of  the  hour  of  prayer, 
muff  (mGf),  n.  [Cf.  LG.  muff',  D.  mo/,  G.,  Dan.,  &  Svv. 
muff\  F.  moujle  mitten,  LL.  muffula.  See  muffle.]  1.  A 
soft,  thick  cover  into  which  both  hands  may  be  thrust  to 
protect  them  from  the  cold.  It  is  most  commonly  of  fur 
and  of  cylindrical  or  pillow  form,  and  is  now  carried  only 
by  women,  sometimes  merely  for  ornament. 

2.  Mech.  A  short  hollow  cylinder  surrounding  an  object, 
or  used  to  connect  two  abutting  objects,  as  pipes. 

3.  Glass  Manuf.  A  blown  cylinder  of  glass  which  is  after¬ 
ward  flattened  out  to  make  a  sheet. 

4.  A  whitethroat.  Locals  Eng. 

6.  A  cluster  of  feathers  on  the  side  of  the  face  between 
the  beard  and  the  ear  lobe,  found  in  certain  varieties  of 
domestic  fowls,  as  Houdans. 


6.  [Perh.  a  different  word  ;  cf.  E.  dial,  maffle  to  stam¬ 
mer,  blunder.]  Colloq.  a  A  stupid  fellow ;  a  poor-spirited 
person.  44  A  muff  of  a  curate.”  Thackeray,  b  A  bungler. 
7-  A  bungling  performance;  a  clumsy  failure;  specif., 
Baseball,  a  failure  to  hold  a  ball  in  attempting  to  catch  it. 
muff  (in&f),  v.  t. ;  muffed  (mttft)  ;  muff'ing.  To  handle 
awkwardly;  to  do  awkwardly  ;  to  bungle  ;  specif.,  Base¬ 
ball,  to  fail  to  hold  (a  ball)  w  hen  attempting  to  catch  it. 
mull,  v.  i.  To  act,  or  do  anything,  stupidly  or  clumsily ; 
to  bungle;  specif.,  Baseball,  to  muff  a  ball, 
mui'fin  (muf'In),  n.  [From  muff.]  1.  A  small  light  cake 
slightly  sweetened,  served  hot  for  breakfast  or  tea.  Yeast- 
raised  muffins  are  often  split,  toasted,  and  buttered. 

2.  A  small  earthen  plate.  Cent.  Did. 

muffin  cap.  A  cap  shaped  something  like  a  muffin  ;  specif. : 
a  A  flat  woolen  cap  worn  by  English  charity-school  boys, 
b  A  fatigue  cap  worn  by  some  British  regiments, 
muf  fin  eer'  (mfif'In-er'),  n.  A  dish  for  keeping  muffins 
hot ;  also,  a  vessel  with  a  perforated  top  for  sprinkling 
muffins  with  sugar,  spice,  salt,  or  the  like, 
muf'fle  (muf'’l),  v.  t. ;  -fled  (-’Id) ;  -fling  (-ling).  [See 
muffle,  7i.]  1.  To  wrap  up  so  as  to  conceal  or  protect; 

to  wrap,  as  the  face  and  neck,  in  folds ;  hence,  to  conceal 
or  cover  the  face  of  ;  to  envelop ;  inclose ;  —  often  with  up. 

He  muffled  with  a  cloud  hiB  mournful  eyes  Dryden. 

Muffled  up  in  darkness  and  superstition.  Arbuthnut. 

2.  To  prevent  seeing,  or  hearing,  or  speaking,  by  wraps 
bound  about  the  head  ;  to  blindfold  ;  deafen  ;  silence. 

3.  To  wrap  with  something  that  dulls  or  deadens  the  sound 
of  ;  as,  to  muffle  an  oar  or  the  strings  of  a  drum. 

muf'fle,  v.  i."  [Cf.  E.  muffle.]  To  speak  indistinctly,  or 
without  clear  articulation. 

muf'fle,  n.  [F.  moufle,  prop.,  a  mitten,  from  the  resem¬ 
blance  in  shape,  OF.  moffe ;  cf.  LL.  mvffula,  and  OD. 
moff'el  a  muff.  Cf .  muff  a  covering  for  the  hands.]  1.  Any 
thing  with  which  another  thing  is  muffled  ;  specif.  :  a  A 
boxing  glove,  b  A  muff,  c  A  muffler  for  tlie  throat. 

2.  A  compartment  or  oven  used  for  heating  without  ex¬ 
posing  the  contents  to  the  direct  action 
of  the  fire,  as,  in  Metal.,  in  the  scorifi- 
cation  of  ores,  cupellation  of  ore  but¬ 
tons,  etc.,  or,  in  Ceramics,  in  fixing  the 
colors  of  painted  or  printed  pottery. 

3-  A  pulley  block  with  several  sheaves. 
mul'lled(miif',ld),/>.  a.  1.  Wrapped 
up  closely  ;  esp.,  deadened  as  to  sound; 
as,  a  muffled  cry  ;  muffled  oars. 

2.  Decorated  or  painted  and  treated  Muffle,  2  (Metal.) 
in  a  muffle  furnace  to  fix  the  color,  as  pottery,  glass,  or 
glassware. 

muffle  furnace.  A  furnace  devised  so  as  to  shield  its  con¬ 
tents  from  direct  contact  with  the  flames.  See  muffle, 
and  cf.  reverberatory  furnace,  etc. 
muf'fler  (muffler),  n.  1.  Anything  used  in  muffling; 
specif. :  a  A  scarf  for  the  throat  in  cold  weather  ;  a  tippet, 
b  A  sort  of  veil  or  scarf  formerly  worn  by  women  both 
for  the  protection  of  the  head,  neck,  and  ears,  and  for  oc¬ 
casional  disguise  or  concealment 
Fortune  is  painted  blind,  with  a  muffler  afore  her  eyes  Shak. 
C  A  mitten  with  a  thumb,  d  A  boxing  glove. 

2.  Mach.  Any  of  various  devices  to  deaden  the  noise  of 
escaping  gases  or  vapors,  as  a  tube  filled  with  obstructions, 
through  which  the  exhaust  gases  of  an  internal-combustion 
engine, as  on  an  automobile, are  passed  (called  also  silencer), 
or  an  attachment  usually  consisting  of  a  series  of  perfo¬ 
rated  baffles  for  a  locomotive  pop  safety  valve. 

3.  Music.  A  cushion  for  terminating  or  softening  the 
tones  made  by  a  stringed  instrument,  as,  in  the  pianoforte, 
usually,  a  strip  of  soft  felt. 

muf'ti  (-tT),  n.  ;  pi.  -Tis(-tlz).  [Ar.  mufti.]  An  official  ex¬ 
pounder  of  Mohammedan  law,  often  an  assessor  to  a  court, 
muf'ti.  7i.  Citizen’s  dress  when  worn  by  a  naval  or  mili¬ 
tary  officer ;  hence,  ordinary  dress  as  distinguished  from 
that  denoting  a  calling  or  station  ;  —  a  term  derived  from 
the  British  service  in  India.  Colloq.,  Chiefly  Eng. 
mug  (mug),  n.  [Cf.  Fries,  mukke,  Sw.  mugg,  Norw.  dial. 


mud'dy-brained',  a.  D  u  1 1- 

witted  ;  stupid. 

mud'dy-breast\  n  The  golden 
plover.  Rhode  Island. 
mud'dy-head  ed,  a.  Muddy- 
brained. 

mud'dy-ing  (mtld'Y-Yng),  n.  A 
method  of  fishing  in  which  the 
bottom  it  stirred  up  and  the  fish 
are  caught  with  nets  or  spears  as 
they  Tine.  Southern  U.  S- 
mud'dy-mettled,  a.  Dull- 
spirited. 

mude.  *1*  mood,  mud. 

Mu-de'jar  style  (nu5o-tha'har  ; 
14H).  [Sp.  mude  jar  tributary,  fr. 
Ar.  mudeian.)  Arch.  A  modi¬ 
fication  of  the  florid  early  Re¬ 
naissance  style  of  Spain  by  the 
introduction  of  many  details 
taken  from  earlier  Moorish  art. 
mudellar  Var  of  modklia r. 
mud  fever.  Vet.  The  scratches, 
mud  frog.  A  European  frog 
(  Pelobatesfuscus). 
mudge  (mrij),  n.  A  movement  ; 
a  stir  ;  also,  a  rumor.  Scot. 
mud  goose.  Hutchins’s  goose. 
Long  Inland,  A’.  )'. 
mud'hook',  n.  Aaut.  An  an¬ 
chor.  Slang. 
mudie.  +  moody. 
mu  dir'  (mdb-d5r'),  n.  [Ar. 
mudlr.]  The  governor  of  a  prov¬ 
ince  in  Egypt,  etc. 
mu-di'rieh  (mdfvde'rY-P),  mu- 
di'ri-a  (-a),  n.  [Ar.  mudirtyah.] 
In  the  Sudan,  a  province, 
mud'l.  Muddle.  R  Sp.  [mcd.I 
mud  lava.  Volcanic  mud  See  l 
mud  pike.  The  saury, 
mud  plover.  The  black-bellied 
plover.  Local,  Eng. 
mud  pullet.  The  Florida  gal¬ 
linule.  Florida. 
mud  purslane.  Any  small  creep¬ 
ing  plant  of  the  genus  Elutine 
(wnich  see). 

mud  scow.  =  mud  boat.  U.  S. 
mud  shad.  See  gizzard  shad 
mud  shoveler.  The  spoonbill 
duck.  Local.  Eastern  U.  S. 
mmd  snipe.  The  American 
woodcock.  Florida. 


mud  socket.  A  device  used  on 
drilling  tools  to  clean  mud  or 
sand  out  of  a  well.  U.  S. 
raud'sucker,  n  Any  bird  that 
thrusts  its  bill  into  mud  in 
search  of  food,  as  the  woodcock 
and  certain  species  of  ducks, 
mud  swallow.  The  cliff  swal¬ 
low.  Local,  U.  S.  [teal.  Maine. \ 
mud  teal.  The  green-winged  1 
mud  wasp.  A  wasp  that  builds 
a  nest  of  mud  for  its  young; 
esp.,  u  mud  dauber, 
mud'weed  ,  n.  Mudwort. 
mudy.  «]*  MOODY, 
mue  +  mew.  [muezzin.  I 
mu  ed'din  ( mn-5d'Yn).  Var.  of| 
mueknesse.  meekness. 

I  ||  muel'le  (mwgl'vi),  n. ;  pi. 
-i.Ks(-yas).  [Sp.l  Quay;  wharf. 
Muel-le'ri-an.  Var.  of  Mui.- 
i. k k Ian.  —  Muellerian  duct, 
cither  of  a  certain  pair  of  ducts 
in  a  vertebrate  embryo.  See 
under  Mullerian. 
muer'mo  ( mwCr'mO),  n.  A  tall 
Chilean  timber  tree  ( Eucryphia 
cordifoha )  ;  also,  its  hard  wood. 
mue3.  +  mews. 
muet.  -f  mute,  a. 

muet  comme'  an  pots' son' 
(mw6/  kdm'  (in  pw&'sflx'). 
[F.]  Mute  as  a  fish;  absolutely 
silent. 

muf.  Muff.  Ref.  Sp. 

mufe  +  move. 

muf' fa- tee  (mdf'd-te  ;  m<YM'-). 

Var,  of  MUFFETEK.  [UNO. I 

muff  coupling.  =  box  coup-| 
muff  dog.  A  tiny  pet  dog.  such 
as  can  be  carried*  in  a  muff, 
muff'et  ( mftf'et  ;  -Yt),  n.  [ muff 
+  -'  U]  A  whitethroat.  Eng. 
muf  fe-tee'  (mftfV-te';  mdftiM* 
7i.  A  wrister  or  wristlet.  Chiefly 
Scot.  Sc  Dial.  Eng. 
muffin  man.  A  man  who  sells 
muffins,  esp.  on  the  street, 
muffin  ring.  A  metal  ring  in 
which  muffins  are  baked, 
muff'ish.a.  [See  mitk,  *>.]  Stu¬ 
pid  ;  clumsy.  Colloq. 
muf'fle  (maf'’l).  Dial.  Eng. 

I  var.  of  MAFFLE. 


muf'fle  (  muf'’!),  u.  [Cf.  F.  mu- 
j/e,  G.  muffle l .]  The  hare  end  of 
the  nose,  esp.  of  ruminants, 
muf'fle  jaw' (-jd'), />.  [Cf.  muf- 

FI.K,  /•.  t.)  =  MII.I.K.R’S-THIMII  a. 
muf'flin  (mlif'lTn),  u.  The 
long-tailed  titmouse.  lint. 

muf'flon,  muf'lon.  Vars.  of 
MOUKLON. 

muf'l.  Muffle.  Ref.  Sp. 
muf'ld.  Muffled.  Ref.  Sp. 
muft  Mu  tied.  Ref.  Sp. 
muf'ty  mfit'tY),  ».  [Cf.  muff.] 
A  whitethroat.  Loe.d,  Brit. 
Mug  (m^g).  Var.  of  Magh,  a 

I pie  of  A  ra  kan. 

mug.  n.  A  breed  of  sheep  with 
thick  coats  of  wool.  Ohs.  Dial. 
mug  (mdog),  n.  [Hind,  mug , 
dial,  form  of  muny.]  The  mun- 
go.  India. 

mug  (dial,  mflg,  mdbg),  v.  i. 
[Cf.  muooy.]  To  he  muggy  or 
cloudy;  to  drizzle!  Ohs.  or  Dial. 
Eng .  [fog.  Dial.  Eng. I 

mug  (milg  ;  nidbg),  w.  A  mist  ;| 
mug,  a.  Dirty  ;  foul.  Ohs. 
mug  (  mtig:  Eng.  also  mdbg),  r.  t. 
4*  i.  1.  To  photograph.  Slang 
or  Police  Cant.  [Slang,  Eng.  j 
2.  To  stand  treat.  Dial,  or | 
mu'ga  (moo'gd),  n.  An  Indian 
silkworm  (Anthersea  assarna) ; 
also,  the  silk  produced  by  it. 
mugdor,  n.  [Cf.  muckender.] 
A  napkin.  Ohs. 
muge.  n.  [F.  ;  cf.  L.  mugil.]  A 
mullet.  Ohs. 

mug'gard  (mtte'Prd),  a.  [Cf. 
(i.  murker  a  sulky  person,  reli¬ 
gious  hypocrite,  muckisch  sul¬ 
len,  peevish,  mucken  to  mutter.] 
Sullen  ;  morose.  Ohs. 
mug'ger  (md&g'Sr),  n.  [See  mug 
a  cup.]  A  peddler  of  earthen¬ 
ware:  tinker.  Scot.  Sf  Dial.  Eng. 
mug'get  (mhg'^t),  n.  [Cf.  E 
dial,  mid  gen,  AS.  myegern  kid¬ 
ney  fat.J  1.  Pluck  or  entrails 
of  a  sheep  or  calf  Dial.  Eng. 
2.  ;</.  Shirt-bosom  ruffles.  Ohs t. 
mug'get,  n.  Also  mugwet.  [F. 
mngnet  woodruff.]  Dial.  Eng.  a 
Woodruff,  b  Lily  of  the  valley. 


mug'gi-ne8s  (-Y-n5s),  n.  See 
-NKss  [Ohs.  or  R.  I  f 

mug'gish  (-Ysh),  a.  Muggy. |  | 
mug'gle.  7i.  Prob.>  a  prize  for  i 
victory  in  drinking  most;  —  in  | 
the  plirase  to  drink  for  the 
mug  ole.  Obs. 

mug'gled  ( mfig'Md),  a.  Cheap 
and  sham,  as  goods  peddled  un¬ 
der  a  pretense,  usually  false, 
that  they  are  smuggled.  Slang , 
Chief  ii  Eng. 

Mug  gle-to'ni-an  (mfie/,l-tb'nY- 
dn),  n.  L'erl.  Hist.  One  of  an 
extinct  sect,  named  after  Lodo- 
wicke  Mugglcton  (KJOiWW),  an 
English  tailor,  who  (HIM -.52) 
claimed  to  he  inspired .  He  iden¬ 
tified  himself  and  his  cousin 
William  Reeve,  to  whom  he  was 
a  journeyman,  with  the  two  wit¬ 
nesses  of  Rev.  xi.  3-0. 
mug'gur  (-ut).  Var.  of  mugger. 
mug'gy  (mfig'Y;  mdhg'Y),  n. 

A  whitethroat.  Local,  Eng. 
Mu-ghal'  (m<56-gQl').  Var.  of 
Mogul.  [mow,  etc.) 

mughe.  mow,  n.  t(  v.,  hay-| 
mugher  +  mower. 
mug'house',  n.  Alehouse  ;  pot¬ 
house.  [Mogul.  | 

Mu-ghul'  (mdb-ghl').  Var.  of  | 
mug  hunter.  One  who  engages 
in  amateur  competitive  sports 
mainly  to  win  the  prizes,  esp.  in 
I  contests  in  which  most  of  the 
competitors  are  clearly  of  infe¬ 
rior  ability  or  in  which  he  re- 
1  ceives  the  advantage  of  an  un- 
J  due  handicap.  Cant. 
mu'gi-en  cy  (mfi'ji-fn-sY),  n.  A 
bellowing.  Ohs. 
mu'gi-ent (-ent),a.  [L .mugiens, 

I  p  pr.  of  umpire  to  bellow.)  Low¬ 
ing  :  bellowing.  Ohs. 
mug 'lard.  n.  A  niggard.  Ohs. 
mugs,  muggs  (mfigz),  n.  Tees- 
|  wafer  sheep.  Scot. 
mu  guet'  (mu'ga'),  n.  [F.] 

I  Med.  =  THRUSH. 

mug' weed  .  n.  The  erosswort 
|  Galium  cruciata.  [muggkt.| 
mug'wet  (mfig'wet).  Var.  of  | 
mugwort  oil.  See  oil,  Table  I. 


mugge ,  mugga.]  1.  A  kind  of  earthen  or  metal  drinking 
cup,  with  a  handle,  —  usually  cylindrical,  with  no  lip. 

2.  The  quantity  a  mug  holds  ;  a  mugful  ;  as,  a  mug  of  beer. 

3.  [Orig.  uncert.]  Slang,  a  The  face  or  mouth.  Thackeray . 
b  A  grimace  ;  a  44  face.”  C  A  fellow  ;  a  man ;  —  usually 
in  contempt. 

mug  (inug),  v.  i.  tt*  t. ;  mugged  (mGgd)  ;  mug'ging  (mfig'- 
Tng).  1.  To  grimace  ;  to  make  faces.  Slang. 

2  To  cram  ;  to  study,  as  for  an  examination  ;  —  usually 
with  up.  Slang,  Chiefly  Eng. 

3.  To  treat  (one),  esp.  to  a  drink.  Dial,  or  Slang ,  Eng. 
to  mug  up,  to  paint  one’s  face.  Slang,  Eng. 
mug'ger  (mfig'er),  n.  Also  mug'gar,  mug'gur.  [Hind. 
magar,  fr.  Skr.  makara  sea  monster.]  The  common  croco¬ 
dile  ( Crocodilus  palustris )  of  India,  the  East  Indies,  etc. 
It  becomes  twelve  feet  or  more  long, 
mug'gins  (mfig'Tnz),  n.  [Etym.  unknown.]  1.  A  game 
of  dominoes  in  which  the  object  is  to  make  the  sum  of  the 
two  ends  of  the  line  some  multiple  of  five. 

2.  Any  of  several  simple  card  games  that  depend  upon 
building  in  suits  or  matching  exposed  cards,  the  object 
being  to  get  rid  of  one’s  cards  ;  also,  an  exclamation  used 
in  exacting  a  penalty,  or  the  player  penalized, 
mug'gins,  v.  i.  <C*  /.  To  exact  a  penalty  at  muggins, 
mug'gy  (mug'T),  a.;  mug'gi-er  (-I-er) ;  mug'gi-est.  [Cf. 
lcel.  mugga  mist,  mugginess.  Cf.  1st  mold.]  1.  Moist ; 
damp ;  moldy  ;  as,  muggy  straw. 

2  Warm,  damp,  and  cl>»Ne;  as,  muggy  air,  weather, 
mu'gho  pine  (mu'go).  [Cf.  F.  mug)a>\ It.  mu  go.]  A  south¬ 
ern  Europe  pine  (Pinus  montana  mughus)  usually  classed 
as  a  subspecies  of  the  Swiss  pine.  It  is  of  low  widely  spread¬ 
ing  habit,  with  dark  green  foliage,  and  is  often  cultivated. 
Mu-gil'i-dc©  (mu-jTl'T-de),  ii.  pi.  [NL.,  fr.  L.  mugil  a  sort 
of  fish.]  Zool.  The  family  consisting  of  the  gray  mullets. 
See  mullet.  Mu'gil  (mu'jtl)  is  the  type  genus.  —  mu- 
gil'i  form  (-fffrm),  a.  —  mu'gil-oid  (mu'jT-loid),  a. 
mug'wort'  (mug'wQrt'),  n.  [AS.  rnucguyrt.]  a  A  Eu¬ 
ropean  asteraceous  plant  ( Artemisia  vulgans)  related  to 
wormwood,  and  possessing  tonic  properties,  b  Any  of 
several  American  species  of  Artemisia  resembling  the 
above,  as  A.  ludoviciana.  c  The  bastard  feverfew, 
mug'wump'  (-wump'),  n.  [Algonquian  mugquomp  a 
chief.]  Orig.,  a  bolter  from  the  Republican  party  in  the 
national  election  of  1884  ;  hence,  an  independent  in  politics. 
Mugwump  seems  to  have  been  occasionally  used  colloqui¬ 
ally  as  equivalent  to 44  a  big  man,”  usually  with  a  semi-iron¬ 
ical  implication,  prior  to  tlie  campaign  of  1884.  The  bolters 
of  the  Republican  nomination  in  that  year  were  charged 
with  regarding;  themselves  as  superior  to  their  party  in 
character  and  intelligence, and  were  called  mugwumps  and, 
synonymously,  pharisees.  They  adopted  the  name  quite 
generally.  Polit.  Cant ,  U.  S. 

mug'wump  er-y  (  er-T)  )71.  The  acts  and  views  of  the 
mug'wump  Ism  (-Tz’m)  )  mugwumps.  Polit.  Cant, U.  S. 
Mu  har'ram  (mdb-hur'/lra),  n.  [Ar.  muharram,  prop., 
sacred,  forbidden,  n.,  the  first  month  of  the  Mohammedan 
lunar  year.]  1.  The  first  month  of  the  Mohammedan  year. 
See  Mohammedan  calendar. 

2.  A  festival  of  tlie  Shiite  sect  of  the  Mohammedans  held 
in  commemoration  of  the  martyrdom  of  Husain,  the  second 
son  of  Fatima,  Mohammed’s  daughter,  and  Ali,  during  the 
first  ten  days  of  the  month  Muharram. 

Muh  len  ber'gi  a  (mu'len-bGr'jT-a),  n.  [NL.,  after  G. 
H.  E.  Muhlenberg  (1753-1815),  American  botanist.]  Bot. 
A  large  genus  of  American  and  Asiatic  grasses  having 
small  spikelets,  capillary  awns,  and  free  grain  closely  in¬ 
vested  by  the  flowering  glume.  They  are  slender,  often 
wiry  perennials,  of  no  especial  agricultural  value, 
mu  iat'to  (mu-15t'o).  n. ;  pi.  -toes  (-oz).  [Sp.  &  Pg.  mu- 
lalo,  masc.,  mulata,  fern.,  of  a  mixed  breed,  fr.  mulo  mule, 
L.  mulus.  Sec  mule.]  The  offspring,  usually  of  a  brownish 
yellow  complexion,  of  a  negress  by  a  white  man,  or  of  a 
white  woman  by  a  negro  ;  in  a  more  general  sense,  a  per¬ 
son  of  mixed  Caucasian  and  negro  blood,  or  Indian  and 
negro  blood. 

mul'ber-ry  (mul'bSr-T),  n. ;  pi.  -ries  (-Tz).  [ME.  mool- 
bery ,  murberie,  AS.  mdrb6a.m  mulberry  tree,  where  the 


mu-hal'.  M  \iiAL. 

Mu  ham'mad-an  (in<Y?>ham'd- 
drtn),  Mu-ham'med  an,  a.  6f  n. 
Mohammedan. 

Mu  ham'mad  an-ism  (-Yz’m),  n. 
Mohammedanism. 
Muhammedrie,  n.  Mohammed¬ 
an  ism.  Obs.  [may.  I 

muhen.  Obs.  pi.  pres,  inuic.  of| 
muhte.  f  mought,  obs.  ordial. 
pret.  of  may. 

muid  (ni  we),  n.  [D.  mud  tie  and 

F.  muid ;  both  Ir.  L.  modi  us.] 

See  measure. 

muild.  +  mold,  dust. 

muile.  +  mule. 

muill.  -f  mule. 

Mu-tl'la  (mfi-Yl'd),  n.  [NL., 
anagram  of  Allium.  1  Rot.  A 
genus  of  bulbous  liliaceous 
herbs  of  California  consisting  of 
a  single  species  (.)/.  maritima), 
a  small  seaside  plant  with  um¬ 
bels  of  greenish  white  flowers, 
muinde.  +  mind,  n. 

M.  U.  I  0.  0.  F.  Ahbr.  Man¬ 
chester  Unity  Independent  Or¬ 
der  of  Odd  Fellows. 
mulr  (mur).  Scot.  &  dial.  Eng. 
var.  of  moor. 

muir(mnr).  Var  of  mure,  a. 
muir'burn'  (miir'bfirn'),  »/. 
The  burning  of  the  heath  and 
stubble  on  u  moor.  Scot. 
muir  duck-  The  mallard.  Scot. 
muir'fowl'  (mtir'foul'),  n.  The 
red  grouse.  Scot. 
muir  ill  Moor  ill  Scot. 
mulr'land  (mur'ldn(d),  n. 
Moorland.  Scot.  [Scot.  I 

muir  poot  A  young  grouse.  | 
muirth.  +  mirth.  [Obs.  Scot,  i 
muis,  ».,  pi.  of  MUI n,a  measure, 
muis'hond  (mds'hfint').  n. 
[Cape  D.,  lit.,  mouse  dog.]  The 
zoril.  [must,  musk. I 

moist  (must)  Scot,  var  of! 
||  mu-Jer'  (mdivhPr'),  n.;  pi. 
-.if. res (-ha'ras).  [Sp.]  Woman; 
wife. 

mu  jik'(m«5o-zhYk';  mdo'zhYk). 
Var.  of  muzhik. 

muk.  +  MEEK,  MUCK. 


mukel-  +  mickle. 
mukerar.  *f*  muckerer. 
mukhede.  f  meek  he  ad. 
muk'imuk'i.  Var.  of  maki- 

M  A  KI. 

muk'luk  (mfik'lnk), n.  Akind 
of  sealskin  boot  worn  by  Eski¬ 
mos.  See  MAKLAK. 
muk'ly.  +  MEEKLY, 
muk-tar'  (mtYbk-tiir'),  n.  [Hind, 
vt  Ar.  mukhtar .]  A  native  agent 
or  attorney ;  specif.,  one  em¬ 
ployed  in  legal  affairs.  The 
muktar  is  included  under  the 
statutory  term  “  h-gal  practi¬ 
tioner,”  though  he  may  not 
plead.  India. 

muk-tat'ma  (-tiit'ma),  n.  [Skr. 

;  mukta  freed  -f  atman  spirit.] 
Theos.  Emancipated  spirit, 
mnktear.  Var.  of  mookhtar. 
muk'ti  (mdbk'tf),  n.  [Skr.) 
Theos.  Release  from  condi* 
,  tioned  existence 
mul.  Var.  of  mull,  [measure. I 
mul  (mool),  n.  [Dun.]  See| 
mula  ^  mullah. 

mu-la'da  (mdo-lii'tba  ;  HR), n 
[Sp.  Amcr.,  fr.  Sp  mulo,  mula ( 
»  mule.]  A  drove  of  mules. 
Southwest.  U.  S. 
mu  la-prak'rl  tiCmfio'ld-prilk'- 
rP-tf),  u.  [Skr.  mvlaprakrti .J 
Theos  rndifferentiated  matter; 
the  first  emanation  of  Parabrah- 
man.  [».  See -ism. I 

mu  Iat'to  ism  (mfl-lftt'<5-Yz’m),| 
mu-lat'tress  (-rCs),  7i.,  fern,  of 
MULATTO. 

mulay  saw.  Var.  of  muley  saw, 
used  by  manufacturers, 
mulberry  bird.  1’he  rose-col- 
ored  starling  (Pastor  roseus). 
mulberry  calculus.  Med.  A 
hard,  rough  urinary  calculus, 
composed  of  oxalate  of  lime, 
mul 'berry-faced'  (-fast'),  a. 
Having  a  face  of  a  mulberry 
color,  or  blotched  as  if  witn 
mulberry  stains, 
mulberry  mark.  Nipvus.  [ula.l 
mulberry  mass  Biol.  A  mor-l 
mulberry  rash.  Med.  The  char¬ 
acteristic  msh  of  typhus  fever. 


ale,  senate,  c&re,  Am,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofa  ;  eve,  $vent,  find,  reefint,  maker;  ice,  Ill;  old,  6bey,  orb,  5dd,  s&ft,  connect ; 

U  Foreign  Word.  f  Obsolete  Variant  of.  +  combined  with.  =  equals. 


use,  unite,  urn,  up,  circus,  menu ; 


MULC 
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MULTICAULINE 


[Hack  Mulberry 
(Atoms  ilia  r  a); 
Leaves  and  Fruit. 
Reduced. 


first  part  is  fr.  L.  morum  mulberry ;  cf.  Gr.  pfipov,  u6pov 
Cf.  MURREY,  SYCAMORE,  BERRY.]  l  a 
Any  tree  of  the  genus  Morus  ;  also,  the 
edible,  pleasantly  acid,  berrylike  fruit, 
usually  dark  purple.  See  Morus.  b  The 
thimbleberry.  Local ,  U.  S. 

2.  A  dark  purple  color,  like  that  of 
mulberries. 

mulch  (mulch ;  mulsh),  n.  [Cf.  mull 
dirt,  also  G.  dial,  mulsch ,  molsch ,  rot¬ 
ten,  soft,  mellow,  as  fruit.]  Agric.  Any 
substance,  straw,  sawdust,  leaves,  etc., 
spread  upon  the  ground  to  protect  the 
roots  of  plants  from  heat,  cold,  or 
drought,  or  to  keep  fruit  clean, 
mulch,  v.  t.;  mulched  (mQlcht;  mGlslit); 
mulch'ing.  To  cover  or  dress  with  mulch, 
mulct  (mulkt),  n.  [L.  mulcta ,  i nulla  ;  cf.  L.  mulcare  to 
maltreat.]  1.  A  fine  or  penalty,  esp.  a  pecuniary  punish¬ 
ment  or  penalty  ;  an  amercement. 

All  injury  or  damage  .  .  was  to  he  paid  for  by  a  mulct  to  the 
owner,  not  a  compensation  to  the  sufferer.  H.  II.  Aitlman. 

2.  A  blemish  or  defect.  Obs. 

Syn.  —  Amercement,  forfeit,  forfeiture,  penalty,  fine, 
mulct,  V.  t.  ;  mulct'ed  ;  mulcting.  [L.  mulctare ,  mul¬ 
ture.']  1.  To  punish  for  an  offense  or  misdemeanor  by 
imposing  a  fine  or  forfeiture,  esp.  a  pecuniary  fine  ;  to 
exact  a  mulct  from  ;  to  fine ;  amerce  ;  hence,  to  deprive 
of,  as  by  way  of  punishment. 

The  absorption  that  mulcted  Guthrie’s  words  of  half  their 
meaning,  and  more  than  half  their  weight  C  E  Craddock. 
2  To  punish.  Obs. 

mulc'ta  ry  (mGlk'ta-rT)  )  a.  Imposing  a  pecuniary  pen- 
mulc'tu-a-ry  (-^y-a-rT)  J  alty;  consisting  of,  or  paid  as, 
a  fine.  “  Mulctuary  punishments.”  Sir  W.  Temple. 
mule  (mul),  n.  [F.,  a  she-mule,  L.  mala ,  fern,  of  niulus ; 
cf.  Gr.  dial,  p v\\o$  ass.  Cf.  mulatto.]  1.  A  hybrid  be¬ 
tween  the  horse  and  the  ass  ;  esp.,  the  offspring  of  a  male 
ass  and  a  mare,  that  produced  by  a  stallion  and  a  she-ass 
being  usually  called  a  hinny.  Mules  have  the  large  head, 
long  ears,  and  small  hoofs  of  the  ass  with  the  form  and  size 
of  the  horse.  Their  endurance  and  sure-footedness  make 
them  particularly  valuable  as  draft  and  pack  animals. 
They  are  usually  sterile,  but  the  hinny  sometimes  foals. 

2.  Biol.  A  hybrid  ;  — in  the  trade  this  is  used  very  gen¬ 
erally  or  even  exclusively  of  hybrids  between  the  canary 
and  related  birds. 

3.  A  very  stubborn  person.  Colloq. 

4-  Numis.  A  coin,  token,  or  the  like,  of  which  either  the 
obverse  or  the  reverse  is  not  of  the  proper  type. 

6  Spinning.  A  machine  for  simultaneously  drawing  and 
twisting  (spinning)  cotton,  wool,  etc  ,  into  yarn  or  thread 
and  winding  it  into  cops; — called  also  jenny  and  mule- 
jenny.  Cf.  THROSTLE. 

6.  A  sharp-sterned  variation  of  the  coble,  used  on  the 
northeast  coast  of  England.  Locals  Eng. 

7.  A  kind  of  slipper  without  either  quarter  or  heel. 

8.  A  scooplike  device  consisting  of  a  wooden  frame  cov¬ 
ered  with  stout  cloth  which  can  be  lowered  vertically  from 
across  the  front  of  a  boat  so  as  to  catch  the  current  in  the 
water  and  draw  the  boat  along.  Local ,  U.  S. 

9.  An  electric  motor  device  for  towing  canal  boats. 

10.  The  foot  of  a  wineglass.  Cent.  Dirt. 

mule  deer.  A  long-eared  deer  of  western  North  America 

( Odocoileus  hemionus ,  syn.  Cangcus  macro tis),  larger  and 
more  heavily  built  than  the  Virginia  deer.  The  tail  is  char¬ 
acteristic,  being  white  all  around  except  a  black  tuft  at  the 
tip.  The  large  horns  are  usually  divided  into  two  nearly 
equal  branches,  each  bearing  tines.  Often  called  blacklail. 
mule  killer.  Aliy  of  several  arthropods  erroneously 
supposed  to  kill 
live  stock  in  the 
southern  United 
States  by  stinging 
or  by  being  swal¬ 
lowed  ;  as  :  a  A 
whip  scorpion. 

FI  o  rid  a.  b  A 
walking-stick  in¬ 
sect.  Texas.  c  A 
mantis,  d  A  wheel 
bug. 

mule  pulley.  Mach.  An  adjustable 
guide  pulley  for  a  belt, 
mu  le-teer'  (mu'le-ter'),  n.  [F.  mu- 
letier ,  fr.  mulct  a  mule,  dim.  fr.  L. 
mulus.]  One  who  drives  mules, 
mule  twist.  Cotton  yarn  in  cops, 
as  spun  on  a  mule  ;  —  in  distinction 
from  yarn  spun  on  a  throstle  frame, 
mu'ley  ax  le  (mil'll  ;  mobl'T).  Rail¬ 
roads.  A  car  axle  without  collars  at 
the  outer  ends  of  the  journals, 
muley  saw.  A  stiff,  long  saw,  guided 
at  the  ends  but  not  stretched  in  a 
gate. 


1  Diagram  showing 
Mule  Pulleys  (.!,.!) 
for  a  belt  transmit¬ 
ting  motion  from  one 
shaft  to  another  at 
right  angles.  2  Stand 
with  two  adjustable 
Mule  Pulleys. 


rnul'ga  (mul'gd),  n.  [Native  name.]  1.  A  long,  narrow 
wooden  shield,  used  by  the  Australian  aborigi¬ 
nes  in  hand-to-hand  combat. 

2.  An  Australian  wattle  ( Acacia  aneura) ;  also, 
loosely,  any  of  several  other  acacias.  The 
shields  used  by  the  aborigines  were,  however, 
probably  made  of  ironbark  or  other  hard  wood, 
mulga  grass.  Either  of  two  valuable  Austra¬ 
lian  forage  grasses  (Danthonia  racemosa  and 
Neurachne  mitchelliana )  often  found  growing 
among  mulga  trees. 

mu  li  eb'ri  ty  (mu'lT-Sb'ri-tY),  n.  [L.  mulie- 
b  vitas ,  fr.  muliebris  belonging  to  a  woman,  fr. 
mulier  a  woman.]  1.  State  of  being  a  woman 
or  of  possessing  full  womanly  powers  ;  woman¬ 
hood  ;  —  correlative  of  virility. 

2.  Womanliness,  in  either  good  or  deprecia¬ 
tory  sense  ;  femininity  ;  effeminacy, 
mul'ish  (mul'Tsh),  a.  Like  a  mule  ;  specif.  : 
a  Sullen  ;  stubborn.  b  Hybrid  ;  sterile.  — 
mul'ish-ly,  adv.  —  mulish  ness,  n.  Mulga, l.  \ 

mull  (mfil),  n.  [Prob.  akin  to  mold.  See 
mold  soil.]  1.  Dry  mold  ;  broken  or  crumbling  bits  of 
earth,  peat,  or  the  like ;  dust ;  rubbish.  Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 
2.  Anything  muddled;  a  failure;  mess;  muddle;  as,  to 
make  a  mull  of  an  affair. 

mull  (mul ;  Scot,  also  mdbl),  n.  [Prob.  of  Scand.  origin  ; 
cf.  Icel.  muli  a  snout,  muzzle,  projecting  crag.  Cf.  mouth.] 

1.  A  promontory  ;  as,  the  Mull  of  Canty  re.  Scot. 

2.  A  snuffbox  made  of  the  small  end  of  a  horn  ;  hence, 

any  snuffbox.  T.  Hughes. 

mull  (mQl),  ».  [See  mulmul.]  A  thin,  soft  muslin  with¬ 
out  stiffening. 

mull,  v.  mulled  (mOld);  mull'ing.  [ME.  mullen.  See  2d 
muller.]  1.  To  powder,  pulverize,  crush,  grind,  squeeze, 
or  the  like.  Dial.  Eng. 

2.  To  make  a  mess  of  ;  to  muddle.  Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 
mull,  v.  i.  To  work  mentally;  to  cogitate;  ponder;  ru¬ 
minate; —  usually  with  over;  as,  to  mull  over  an  idea. 
Colloq .,  U.  S. 

mull,  v.  t.  [Of  uncertain  origin.]  1.  To  heat,  sweeten, 
and  spice;  as,  to  mull  wine. 

2.  To  dispirit  or  deaden  ;  to  dull  or  blunt.  Shak. 

mul'lah  (mobl'a  ;  mul'd),  n.  [Ar.  maula,  commonly  mol- 
la  in  Turkey.]  In  Mohammedan  countries,  a  learned 
teacher  or  expounder  of  the  law  and  dogmas  of  Islam, 
mul'lar  (mfil'er),  n.  A  die,  cut  in  intaglio,  for  stamping 
an  ornament  in  relief,  as  upon  metal, 
mul'leln  (mGl'ln),  or  mul'len  (-en),  n.  [ME.  molei/n ,  AF. 
moleine ,  F.  molbne.  Or/.  E.  D .]  Any  scrophulariaceous 
plant  of  the  genus  Verbascnm.  They  are  mostly  tall  herbs 
having  coarse  leaves,  and  large  flowers  in  dense  spikes. 
The  common,  or  great,  mullein,  with  densely  woolly  leaves, 
is  V.  thapsus.  The  moth  mullein  is  V.  blattaria. 
mullein,  or  mullen,  foxglove.  An  American  scrophula¬ 
riaceous  herb  (Afze/ia  macrovhylla )  having  coarse  leaves 
and  yellow  tubular  flowers  with  a  spreading  limb, 
mullein,  "/-mullen.  pink  A  European  lychnis  ( Lychnis 
coronuna)  with  white-woolly  leaves  and  large  solitary 
crimson  flowers.  It  is  frequent  in  gardens, 
mull'er  (mfil'er),  n.  One  that  mulls,  as  a  vessel  in  which 
wine,  etc.,  is  mulled  over  a  fire. 

mull'er,  n.  [ME.  mullen  to  pulverize,  bruise  ;  cf.  Icel. 
mylja  ;  prob.  akin  to  E  .mold  soil.  See  mold  soil;  cf. 
mull  dirt.]  1.  A  stone  or  thick  lump  of  glass,  or  kind  of 
pestle,  flat  at  the  bottom,  used  for  grinding  pigments  or 
drugs,  etc.,  upon  a  slab  of  similar  material. 

2.  Metal.  Any  of  a  number  of  rotating  shoes  bearing  against 
the  bottom  of  a  cylindrical  pan,  used  for  agitating  and 
grinding  the  steam-heated  mixture  of  silver  ore,  sulphate 
of  copper,  mercury,  and  salt  in  the  Washoe  amalgamation 
process.  Also,  the  whole  of  this  apparatus,  including  the 
pan,  as  well  as  the  mullers  proper. 

Mill  le'ri  an,  Muel  le'ri  an  (mu-le'rY-an),  a.  Discovered 
by  or  named  after  :  a  Johannes  Muller,  a  German  physi¬ 
ologist  and  comparative  anatomist  (1801-58).  b  H.  M. 
Miiller,  a  German  anatomist  (1820-04).  c  Fritz  Muller, 
a  German  zoologist  (1821-97). 

Mullerian,  or  Muellerian.  duct,  Embryol .,  in  vertebrate  em- 
bryos, either  of  a  pair  of  ducts  lying  parallel  to  the  Wolffian 
ducts.  In  the  female  they  give  rise  to  the  Fallopian  tubes, 
or  eviducts;  and  their  more  or  less  extensively  united  pos¬ 
terior  portion  forms  the  uterus  and  vagina.  In  the  male 
they  atrophy,  traces  of  their  anterior  and  posterior  ends 
remaining  as  the  sessile  hydatids  and  the  sinus  pocularis. 
—  M.  (or  Mtiller’s)  fibers  or  fibres,  Anal .,  the  fibers  of  Miiller. 
Miil'ler’s  COr'PUS-cles  (miil'erz).  Bot.  The  minute  nitrog¬ 
enous  glands  found  on  the  leaves  of  the  myrmecophyte 
Cecropia  adenopus.  They  serve  as  food  for  the  symbiotic 
ants  inhabiting  the  plant. 

Muller’S  fluid.  A  solution  of  potassium  dichromate  (2-2.5 
g.)  and  sodium  sulphate  (1  g.)  in  water  (1U0  cc.)  used  as  a 
fixing  agent  in  histology. 

Muller’s  larva.  Zool.  A  characteristic  larval  form  of 


many  polyclads.  It  has  an  oval  body  with  a  series  of  eight 
ciliated  processes  connected  by  a  ciliated  band.  There  are 
eyespots  at  the  anterior  end  and  a  mouth  in  the  middle  of 
the  ventral  surface. 

mul'let  (mfll'gt ;  -It ;  151),  n.  [F .molette.]  Her.  A  star, 
usually  five-pointed  and  pierced  ;  —  when  used  as  a  differ¬ 
ence  it  indicates  the  third  son.  Cf.  estoile. 

mul'let,  n.  [ME.  moiety  mulct ,  F.  mulet,  dim.  fr.  L.  mul- 
lus.]  1.  Any  fi6h  of  the  family  Mugilidie  ;  —  distinguished 
as  gray  mullets.  They  have  a  rather  stout  body,  rather 
blunt  head,  small,  almost  toothless  mouth,  large  scales, 
and  a  bluish  silvery  color  often  varied  by  faint  stripes. 
They  occur  in  streams  and  in  most  seas,  living  chiefly  near 
the  shores.  The  largest  reach  a  length  of  from  one  to  two 
feet,  and  all  are  valued  as  food.  The  best-known  species 
are  the  striped  mullet(  Mugil  cephalus^ot  the  European  and 
American  coasts  and  the  Pacific  Ocean,  and  Liza  capito% 
of  the  Mediterranean. 


Gray  Mullet  (Mugil  cephalus). 

2.  Any  fish  of  the  family  Mullidae  ;  —  distinguished  as  red 
mullets  or  surmullets.  They  are  fishes  of  moderate  size 
with  a  small  mouth,  lar^e  scales,  and  with  two  long  firm 
barbels  on  the  chin.  Their  coloration  is  generally  brilliant, 
usually  red  or  golden.  The  best-known  species  are  the 
common  European  Mullus  barbatus%  which  was  highly 


Red  Mullet  (Mullus  barbatus). 

esteemed  by  the  Romans,  and  the  striped  surmullet  (AL 
surmullelus)  of  southern  Europe.  See  goatfish. 

3.  In  popular  usage,  any  of  certain  other  fishes,  esp.  cer¬ 
tain  suckers  (Catostomidie)  of  America, 
mullet  sucker.  A  large-scaled  sucker  (Moxostoma  aureo- 
lum ),  of  the  central  United  States. 

mul 'ley  (mobl'T  ;  mul'T),  n.  [Cf.  Gael,  maolag  a  hornless 
cow,  maol  bald,  hornless,  blunt,  Ir.  maol  bald,  W.  moely 
also  W.  eidion  mod  a  beast  without  horns.]  1.  A  mulley, 
or  polled,  animal.  U.  S. 

2  A  cow.  Dial.  Eng.  ;  U.  S.,  a  child’s  word.  Cf.  mooly. 
mul'ley,  a.  Hornless  ;  polled  ;  — said  of  beef  cattle. 
Mul'li-dae  (mfil'Y-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  fr.  L.  mullus  red  mul¬ 
let.]  Zool.  A  family  of  fishes  consisting  of  the  red  mul¬ 
lets,  or  surmullets.  See  mullet,  2.  —  mul'lid  (-Td),  a.  <£r  n. 
mul  li  ga  taw'ny  (muFY-gd-t6'nY),  n.  [Tamil  milagu-tan- 
nir  pepper  water.]  An  East  Indian  curry  60up,  made  of 
chicken  or  other  meat. 

mul'li-grubs  (mfil'T-grfibz),  n.  1.  A  griping  of  the  intes¬ 
tines  ;  colic  ;  lienee,  the  sulks  ;  the  blues.  Slang. 

Whose  dog  lies  sick  of  the  mulligrubs  t  Beau,  ff  FI. 
2.  A  liellgramite. 

mul'lion  (mfil'ySn),  n.  [Corrupt,  of 
munition ,  F.  moignon  stump  of  an  am¬ 
putated  limb,  stump,  orig.  uncert.  ;  cf. 

Sp.  muridn.]  Arch,  a  A  slender  bar  or 
pier  forming  a  division  between  lights 
of  windows,  screens,  etc.  b  An  upright 
member  of  a  framing.  See  stile. 
mul'lion,  v.  t. ;  mul'lioned  (-ywnd)  ; 
mul'lion-ing.  To  furnish  with  mullions  ; 
to  divide  by  mullions. 
mul'lock  (mfil'ftk),  n.  [Dial.  ;  cf.  mull 
dirt.]  1.  a  Rubbish  ;  ref  use  ;  dirt.  Obs. 
or  Dial.  Chaucer,  b  A  muddle ;  a 
mess;  also,  a  slattern.  Dial. 

2  Mining.  Refuse  earth  or  rock  from  a  mine  ;  rubbish  ; 
deads;  also,  earth  or  rock  bearing  no  gold.  Australasia. 
mulse  (mills),  n.  [L.  midsum  (sc.  vinum ),  fr.  mu/sus 
mixed  with  honey,  honey-sweet,  p.  p.  of  mul  cere  to  sweet¬ 
en,  soften.]  Wine  boiled  and  mingled  with  honey, 
mul  tan'gu-lar  (mGl-tSq'gu-ldr),  a.  [L.  mnltavgulus ; 
mullus  much,  many  -f-  angulus  angle.]  Having  many  an¬ 
gles.— mul  tan'gularly.////r.— mul  tan'gular  ness,  w. 
mul-tan'i  mous  (inGl-tXn'T-iims),  a.  \inulti--\-  L.  animus 
mind.]  Many-minded  ;  many-sided.  Rare. 

The  multauimous  nature  of  the  poet  Lowell. 

mul'ti-  (mGl'tT-),  mult-.  [L.  mullus  much.]  A  prefix 
signifying  much  or  many ;  several  ;  more  than  one. 


Mullion  a. 
a  1 1  Mullions; 
i>  \t  Transom. 


mule.  +  MILK, 
mulce.  -j*  milce. 
mulch  (dial,  md&lsh.  mfilsh),  a. 
Soft. as  earth;  of  weather.dump; 
moist.  Obs.  nr  Dial.  Eng. 
mulcht.  Mulched.  Ref.  Sp. 
Mul'ci-ber  (mill'sT-bFr),  n.  [L.] 
Rom.  Myth.  An  epithet  of  Vul- 
cnn. 

mul'ci-ble  (-h’l),  a.  [L.  m ulcere 
to  stroke,  soothe,  appease.]  That 
muv  be  appeased.  Obs. 
mu’.  «.  i*  mold. 
inul  bred  moldboard. 

~ul  ler  (mdbl'dPr).  Scot.  & 
dial.  Eng.  var.  of  MOLDER. 

mete.  //  [For  mold  meat. 
Six  old  earth.]  A  funeral  ban- 
o.  ■  *  Obs.  Scot. 
us  ■  -ie,  n.  [Cf.  F.  moulerie.] 
M»  ided  work.  Obs.  Scot. 
muK  v.  i.  Rare  var.  of  mewl. 
muie  (mul),  n.  [F.]  Chilblain, 
nmb  Vnr.  of  mool. 

armadillo.  A  South  Amer¬ 
ican  armadillo  ( Tatnhybridum). 
mu’ cases.  molasses. 
tr  .  canary.  A  hybrid  between 
a  f]  nnestic  canary  and  some 
w  i  1  finch,  ns  the  siskin, 
mu  chair.  A  cacolet. 

a  •  doubler.  Sp  i  nnin  q.  A 
m  ling  and  twisting  machine 
c<  nalructed  on  the  lines  of  the 
'»  Ring  mule. 


mule  fat.  A  Californian  nster- 
aceous  shrub  (Raecharis  vimi- 
nea ),  the  willowlike  shoots  of 
which  are  browsed  upon  by 
horses  or  mules.  California. 
mule  foot.  The  box  tortoise  ;  — 
so  called  on  account  of  the  shape 
of  the  shell.  Maryland. 
mule  frame.  A  spinning  mule, 
mule ' -Jen  ny,  n.  =  mule,  i. 
mule  mark.  A  dark  dorsal 
stripe,  such  as  is  seen  on  mules 
and  some  horses, 
mule  rabbit.  A  jack  rabbit, 
mules,  d*  mools. 
mule  spinner.  A  spinning-mule 
tenter  or  operator, 
mu  let'  (F.  mii'18'),  n.  [F.]  A 
little  mule.  Obs.  as  Eng. 
mulet.  +  MULLET, 
mu-let'to.  mulatto. 
mulettour.  +  muleteer. 
mule'wort  (infll'wfirt'),  n. 
Any  fern  of  the  genus  J/emiom- 
tis.  [LEY.  I 

mul'ey  (mdftl'T).  Var.  of  mi  l-| 
mu'ley,  n.  Short  for  muley 

saw.  [for  a  muley  saw. I 

muley  head.  A  guide  carriage! 
mulga  apple.  The  succulent, 
edible  gall  of  the  mulga. 
mulga  scrub.  Scrub  formed 
bv  rniilgH  trees. 

mu-li'e-bral,  [L.  muhebris.] 
Pertaining  to  womankind.  Obs. 


mu'li-er  (mil'lY-Sr),  n  [ME. 

moill eric)  woman,  wife,  fr.  OF. 
moillier  wife,  L.m»//ier  woman.]  1 
A  woman  married  or  single : 

!  specif.,  a  wife  ;  a  mother;  —  for¬ 
merly  sometimes  used  attribu- 
tively  of  a  child  horn  in  lawful 
wedlock,  esp.  in  mulier  puisne, 
a  younger  son  horn  in  lawful 
wedlock,  who  was  preferred  nt 
law  to  a  bastard  eigne ,  or  elder  ! 
bastard. 

mu'U-er-ly,  adv.  In  the  man-  | 
ncr  or  condition  of  a  mulier  ;  in 
wedlock  ;  legitimately.  Obs.  j 
mu'li-er-ose'  (-5s').  a.  [L.  mu- 
tn  rosus.]  Excessively  fond  of 
women.  R.  —  mu  li-er-os'i  ty 
(-Gs'Y-tf ).  n.  R.  [See  mulier.)  I 
mulier  puisne  nr  younger.  Law.  | 
mu'li  er-ty  ( in  n'l  i-£  r-t  I),  n. 
Law.  Condition  of  being  horn 
in  lawful  wedlock.  Obs.  or  R. 
muli'ta  (mdo-15'ta).  n.  (Sp., 
dim.  fr.  mtda  she  mule.]  The 
mule  armadillo, 
mull,  d*  mool. 
mull,  -f*  mule. 

mull  (dial,  indbl),  n.  [Cf.  mul- 
lev.]  A  cow.  Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 
mull  (mul),  ri.  An  inferior  mad¬ 
der  prepared  from  small  roots  or 
peelings  and  ret  useof  large  ones, 
mul  la-ga- taw'ny.  Var.  of  mul-  i 
LI  OAT  AW  N  Y. 


mullar.  f  muller. 

mullato.  d*  mulatto. 

mulle.  +  mill. 

mullein,  or  mullen,  dock.  The 

common  mullein. 

mul'len  Var.  of  mi  llein. 

Miil'ler’s  glass  (miil'erz).  Mm. 

Hyalite 

mul'let.  v.  t.  To  curl,  or  dress, 
with  the  aid  of  mullets  Obs. Sc  R. 
mul'let.  ;/.  A  puffin.  Brit. 
mullet  hawk.  The  osprey.  Lo¬ 
cal ,  Eng. 

mul'let-ry  (in  tt  l'?t-r  Y),  n.  A 
pond  or  reservoir  for  breeding 
mullets. 

mul 'lets.  ri.  pi  [F.  molet,  mo¬ 
lette,  a  sort  of  pincers.]  Small 
pincers  for  curling  the  hair.  Obs 
mulliegrums.  +  mulligrubs. 
mul'li-pood  ,  7i.  Multiple.  Obs. 
mull  madder  An  impure  mad¬ 
der  made  by  grinding  the  infe¬ 
rior  parts  of  the  madder  roots, 
mull  muslin.  =  mi  ll. 
mul'lock  (mhl'iZk),  r.  t.  To 
work  in  a  hastv  slipshod  way. 
Dial.  Eng.  6f  Australia. 
mul'lock.  v.  t.  To  mess  ;  waste  ; 
spoil.  Dial.  Eng.  Sc  Australia. 
mul'lock-er  (-?r),  n.  One  who 
mullocks  ;  specif.  :  Mining.  One 
who  excavates  and  removes  mul¬ 
lock,  in  distinction  from  one 
who  excavates  ore.  Australia. 


mul'lock-ing.  p.  pr.  3r  yb.  n.  of 

mullock.  Specif.:  7».  Mining  In 
Australia,  act  or  process  of  ex¬ 
cavating  and  removing  mu  Hock 
|  mul'lock-y  (-Y),  a.  Of  or  per¬ 
taining  to  mullock.  Australia 
mul'loid  (mfil'oidJ, a.  [L  mvl- 
lus  surmullet -f-oiV/.]  Zool.  Like 
or  pert,  to  the  family  Mullidse. 
mul'lo-way  (-fi-wa),  n.  The 
jewfish  Srisena  antarctica. 
(Queensland . 

Mul'lus  (mfll'tts),  7).  [L.J  Zool. 
The  typical  genus  of  red  mul¬ 
lets.  See  mullet.  2.  [Obs.j 
mull'wlne',  «.  Mulled  wine  | 
mul'ly  (dial.  mdbl'Y),  a. 
Dusty;  moldy.  Obs.or  Dial .  Eng 
mul 'mul  (mul'mfil),  n.  [Hind. 
&  Per.  malmal.  Cf.  mull  mus¬ 
lin.]  Mull. 

Mul-mu'tl  us  (mtH-mO'shY-t/s), 
n.  A  legendary  king  mid  law 
giver  of  Britain.  —  Mul'mu  tine 
(mbl'mft-tln),  a. 
mulne.  +  mill. 
mulrere.  +  miller. 
mulsh  (mfilsh).  Var.  of  mulch. 
mult.**.'.  [See  multure. J  To 
take  multure  from.  Obs 
mult-.  See  multi-. 
li  mul'ta  ge'mens.  [LJ  Groan¬ 
ing  deeply.  Vergil  CE.,  I  4fv>). 
Mul-ta'ni  (mdbl-tii'ne),  n.  See 
Indo-European  languages. 


mul  tar-tic'u-lateOnhFtiir-tlk' 
fl-Pt),  a.  Multiarticulate.  R. 
mul  te'l-ty  (mtil-te'Y-tY),  n.  (L. 
mullus  much,  many.]  Multi¬ 
plicity*.  Rare. 

Mul  tek'a(mdOl-tPk'd),  77.  [Cf. 
Ar.  multtn;a  the  place  of  meet¬ 
ing.]  A  Moslem  code  compiled 
from  traditional  sayings  and 
opinions  of  Mohammed, 
multeplie.  +  multiply. 
murten  Scot.  ni<5bi't5r,  moo'-). 
Ohs.  or  Scot.  var.  of  multure. 
mul'ti.  a.  Many.  Obs. 
mul  ti  an'gu-lar.  Var.  of  mui^ 
TANGULAR. 

mul  ti  ar-tic'u-late,  a.  Biol. 
Having  many  articulations. 
muPti-ax'i-al,  a  Having  more 
than  one  axis 

mul'ti  break  (mhl'tY-brak).  a. 
Elec.  Designating  a  switch 
that  breaks  the  circuit  at  two  or 
mor«-  points  at  the  same  time, 
mul'ti  cam 'er-ate  (-knm'fr-It), 
j  a.  Ford.  Manv-chambered. 
mul'ti-cap'i-tate  (-k&p'T-tat),  a. 
Having  ninny  heads, 
mul'ti-cap'su-lar  (-kap'sfi-l/ir), 
a.  Pot.  Having  many  capsules, 
mul'ti-'  ar'i-nate  (-kar'l-nat),a. 
Z.onj  Many -keeled, 
mul'ti-cau'line  (-kd'ltn  ;  -lTn), 
a.  [L.  multicaulis ,J  Having 
I  many  stems.  Rare. 


d,  foot ;  out,  oil ;  chair  ;  go  ;  sing,  irjk  ;  *feen,  thin ;  nature,  verdure  (250) ;  K  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144) ;  boN  ;  yet ;  zli  _  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Guidb. 
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mul  ti  ca'VOUS  (mQl'tY-ka'vus).  a.  [L.  multi cavus ;  mul¬ 
tus  much,  many  -f-  cavum ,  cavus,  a  cavity.]  Having  many 
cavities. 

multicellular  (-sSl'u-ldr),  a.  Consisting  of,  or  having, 
many  cells  or  more  than  one  cell. 

mul'tl-cen'tral  (-sfin'trfil),  a.  Having  many  centers  (esp., 
Biol.,  centers  of  growth  or  development), 
mul'ti  charge  (m Ol'tT-charj ),  a.  Containing,  or  acting  by, 
several  charges  ;  as,  a  multicharge  gun. 
moltlcharge  gun, Ordnance,  an  experimental  gun,  the  princi¬ 
pal  feature  of  which  was  the  use  of  the  accelerating  prin¬ 
ciple  in  the  action  of  the  powder  upon  the  projectile. 
A  series  of  charges  were  placed  in  pockets  along  the  bore 
near  the  breech,  each  being  ignited  as  the  projectile  passed 
by  the  inflamed  gases  of  the  charge  to  the  rear, 
mul  ti  Cip'i  tal  (-sTp'T-t&l),  a.  [ multi -  -f-  L.  caput  head.] 
Bot.  Having  several  or  many  branches  of  a  caudex,  or 
several  stems  springing  from  one  root  or  crown, 
mul'ti  coll  (mul'tl-koil),  a.  Possessing  more  than  one 
coil,  as  the  winding  of  an  armature, 
mul'ti  col  or,  mul'ti  col  our  (-kul'er),  a.  [See  multi-  ; 
color.]  Having  many,  or  several,  colors, 
mul'ti  COn'stant  (-kfiii'stSnt),  a.  Assuming  a  large  num¬ 
ber  of  constants,  as  in  the  theory  of  elastic  bodies  ;  —  op¬ 
posed  to  rari  constant. 

mul  ti  cOB'tate  (-kfis'tat),  a.  a  Bot.  Having  numerous 
primary  costae,  veins,  or  ribs,  as  a  palmate  leaf,  b  Zool. 
Having  numerous  costae,  or  ridges. 

mul'ti  cus'pid  (-kOs'pTd),  a.  [See  multi-  ;  cuspid.]  Hav¬ 
ing  numerous  cusps,  at  least  more  than  two ;  —  said  of 
teeth.  —  n.  A  tooth  of  this  character, 
mul'ti  cy  cle  (-si'k’l),  n.  A  cycle  or  velocipede  having  many 
wheels;  also,  a  cycle  for  carrying  two  or  more  riders, 
mul  ti-cyl'in  der  (-sYl'Yn-der),  a.  Having  many  cylinders ; 
specif.,  Mach.,  designating  an  engine  with  three  or  more 
cylinders  and  a  common  crank  shaft.  — mill 'ti-cy hin¬ 
dered  (-derd),  a. 

mul'ti  fa'rl-ous  (-fa'rf-ws ;  1 15),  a.  [L.  multi/arius ;  mul- 
tus  much,  many.  Cf.  bifarious.]  1.  Having  multiplicity  ; 
having  great  diversity  or  variety  ;  of  various  kinds  ;  di¬ 
versified  ;  made  up  of  many  differing  parts  ;  manifold. 

The  multifarious  complexities  of  human  character.  Hare. 

2.  Bot.  Many-rauked,  as  leaves.  Rare. 

3.  Equity  Pleading.  Of  a  pleading,  improperly  uniting 
distinct  and  independent  matters,  and  thereby  confound¬ 
ing  them,  whether  against  one  or  several  defendants. 

Syn.  —  See  manifold. 

mul'ti  lid  (mfil'tY-fld),  a.  [L.  multifidus ;  multus  much, 
many  -f-  findere  to  split.]  Cleft  into  several  or  many  parts  ; 
as,  a  mnUifid  leaf. 

II  mul-ti'fi  dus  spi'nae  (mftl-tTf'T-dus  spl'ne).  [NL.]  Ana/. 
A  muscle  of  the  fifth,  or  deepest,  layer  of  the  back,  which 
fills  up  the  groove  on  either  side  of  the  spinous  processes 
of  the  vertebrae  from  the  sacrum  to  the  axis.  It  consists 
of  many  fasciculi  which  pass  upward  and  inward  to  the 
spinous  processes,  and  help  to  erect  and  rotate  the  spine, 
mul  ti  flag'el  late  (mul'tY-fl5j'2-lat),  a.  Having  many 
flagella. 

mul'ti  toil  (mul'tT-foil),  n.  A  foil  of  more  than  five  divi¬ 
sions;  —  applied  to  foils  in  windows.  — mul'ti  toil,  a.  — 
mul'ti  foiled  (-foild),  a. 

mul'ti  fold  (-fold),  a.  [ multi -  -j-  -fold.']  Many  times 
doubled;  manifold;  numerous. 

mul'ti  form  (-ffirm),  a.  [L.  multiformis ;  multus  many 
-f-  forma  shape  :  cf.  F.  multiforme.]  Having  many  forms, 
shapes,  or  appearances.  —  mul  ti  for'mi  ty  (-f6r'mt-tT),  n. 

A  plastic  and  multiform  unit.  Hare. 

multiform  function.  Math.,  a  nonuniform  function  ;  one  that 
has  more  than  one  value  for  a  given  value  of  its  argument, 
or  whose  value  depends  on  the  path  along  which  its  argu¬ 
ment  attains  that  given  value. 

mul'ti  gen'er  ous  (-jSn'er-fis),  a.  [L.  multigenerus  ;  mul¬ 
tus  many  -|-  genus,  generis ,  kind.]  Having  many  kinds, 
mul'ti  gran'u-late  (-gr5n'u-lat),  a.  Having,  or  consisting 
of,  many  grains. 

mul'ti-ju'gate  (mill'tT-job'gat ;  mul-tTj'oo-gat  ;  243),  a. 

[See  MULTiJUGOUS.]  Bot.  Having  many  pairs  of  leaflets, 
mul'ti  Ju'gous  (-gtts),  a.  [L.  multijugus ;  multus  much, 
many  -\-jugum  yoke.]  1.  Consisting  of  many  pairs.  Rare. 
2.  Bot.  Multi  jugate. 

mul  ti  lat'er-al  (mul'tY-lSt'er-al),  a.  Having  many  sides ; 
many-sided. 

mul'ti  lin'e-al  (-lTn'e-51),  mul  ti  lin'e-ar  (-dr),  a.  Having 
many  lines. 

mul'ti  lo'bate  (-lo'bat),  a.  Consisting  of,  or  having,  nu¬ 
merous  lobes. 

mul'ti  lobe  (raiU'tY-lob),  n.  Mach.  A  lobed  wheel  having 
three  or  more  lobes. 

mul'ti-loc'U-lar  (-15k'u-lrir),  a.  Having  many  or  several 
locules.  —  multilocular  spore.  Bot.,  a  sporidesm. 
mul  til'o-quence  (m01-tYl'6-kw2ns),  «.  Quality  of  being 
mnltiloquent ;  use  of  many  words;  talkativeness, 
mul-til'o-quent  (-kw£nt)  )  a.  [L.  multiloquus ;  multus 
mul-til'o-quous  (-kwiis)  (  much,  many  -f-  loqui  to  speak.] 
Speaking  much  ;  very  talkative  ;  loquacious, 
m ul' ti  mil' lion  air e'  (miil'tY-mYl'yiin-Sr'),  n.  One  having 
two  or  more  million  (dollars,  pounds,  francs,  or  the  like), 
mul'ti-nom'i-nal  (-n<5m'Y-ndl)  1  a.  [L.  multinominis ; 

mul'ti  nom'l  nous  (-n5m'Y-nfts)  )  multus  many  -f  nomen , 
nominis,  name.]  Having  many  name6  or  terms, 
mul  ti  nu'cle  ate  (-nu'kle-at)  1  a.  Biol.  Having  sev- 
mul  ti-nu'cle-at'ed  (nu'kle-at'Sd)  I  eral  or  many  nuclei, 
mul  tip'a-ra  (mfil-tYp'd-rd),  n.  ;  pi.  -ras  (-re).  [NL.  See 
multiparous.]  Med.  A  woman  who  has  borne  more  than 
one  child. 


mul  ti-cir'cuit.  a.  Designating 
a  system  composed  of  seven] 
circuits.  (or.  j 

mul  ti-col'or  ous.  a.  Multicoi-I 
mul'ti  core',  a.  See  multi-. 
mul  ti-cua 'pi-date,  a.  Multicus¬ 
pid  . 

mul  ti-cyl'in-der.  mul  ti-^yl'in- 

dered  <  -dPrd).  a.  See  multi-. 

mul  tt-den'tate.r*  Having  many 
teeth,  it  toothlike  precedes, 
mul  tl  den-tic'u-late  (-d'n-tYk'- 
0-lflt).  a.  Having  numerous 
denticulations. 

multi-dig'i-tate  (-dYj'Y-tatb  a. 
Hnving  ninny  fingers,  [multi-.) 
mul  ti-di  men'sion-al.  a.  Seel 
mul'tifaced'  (mhl'tY-fist'),  a. 
Having  many  faces, 
mul  ti-fa'rl-ous-ly  (-fa'rY-i7s-lY  ; 


H5\  adv.  of  multifarious. 
mul  ti  fa'ri-ous-ness  (-nfis).  n. 
See  -v  ess. 

multifary.  a.  Multifarious.  Ohs. 
mul-tif'er  ous  (mtil-tTf'Pr-i/R'), 
a.  [L .  multifer ;  multus  much, 
many  +ferre  to  bear.]  Bearing 
much  Or  manv.  Hare. 
mul  ti-fe-ta'tion  (mfil'tY-ff-ta'- 
shun),  w.  Pregnancy  with  more 
than  two  fetuses, 
mul  tif'i  doua  (mnl-tYf'T-dus), 
a.  Multifid. 

mul  ti-flo'rous  (mfll'tY-fld'n/s  ; 
201),  a.  [L .  multi fonts :  multus 
!  much,  many  4  fins,  Jf oris,  flow¬ 
er  :  cf.  F.  muliifore.]  Having 
|  manv  flowers. 

mul'ti-flue.  a.  Lit. .having  many 
flues  ;  specif., designating  a  kina 


mul'ti-par'i-ty  (mQl'tT-pSr'Y-tY),  n.  Biol.  The  production 
of  two  ot  more  young  at  a  birth. 

mul  tip'a  rous  (mOl-tYp'd-r&s),  a.  [multi-  -f  -parous:  cf 
F.  multipart.]  a  Zool.  Producing  many,  or  more  than 
one,  at  a  birth,  b  Bot.  Producing  several  lateral  axes  ;  as, 
a  multiparous  cyme. 

mul'ti  par 'tite  (mul'tY-par'tit),  a.  [L.  multiparti/us  ; 
multus  much,  many  -f-  partitas  divided,  p.  p.  See  par¬ 
tite.]  Divided  into  many  parts ;  having  several  parts  ; 
esp.,  Math.,  indicating  a  division  into  many  parts  ;  —  said 
of  a  number  n  enumerating  a  number  of  objects  not  all  of 
the  same  kind,  but  p  of  one  kind,  q  of  another,  r  of  another, 
and  so  on,  denoted  by  the  symbol  pqr....  See  unipartite. 

mul'ti- ped  (intil'tY-ped),  or  -pede  (-pod),  a.  [L.  multipes, 
multiped  a  ;  multus  many  -f-  pes,  pedis,  foot :  cf .  F.  multi- 
pede.]  Having  many  feet,  many  -  footed.  —  n.  A  mul¬ 
tiped  animal.  R. 

mul'ti  phase  (-iaz),  a.  [multi-  -f-  phase.]  Having  many 
phases;  specif.,  Elec.,  polyphase. 

mul'ti-plane  (-plau),  a.  Having  several  or  many  planes  or 
plane  surfaces  ;  as,  a  multiplane  kite. 

mul'ti-ple  (miil'tY-p’l),  a.  [Cf.  F.  multiple ,  E.  quadruple, 
multiply.]  1.  Containing  more  than  once,  or  more  than 
one ;  consisting  of  more  than  one  ;  manifold  ,  repeated 
many  times  ;  having  several,  or  many,  parts. 

2.  Specif.  :  a  Elec.  Designating  a  circuit  having  a  number 
of  conductors  in  parallel  b  Math.  Repeated,  or  occurring 
or  present  more  than  once,  or  in  higher  degree  than  the 
first ;  as,  multiple  contact. 

multiple  algebra.  Math.,  the  algebra  of  complex  numbers 
involving  two  or  more  unequal  units,  each  system  having 
its  peculiar  multiplication  table.  —  m.  arc,  Elec.,  a  multi¬ 
ple  series.  Obsoles.  —  m.  boiler,  a  multitubular  boiler.  See 
boiler.  —  m.  circuit  or  connection.  =  multiple  series.  —  m. 
cropping,  the  taking  of  two  or  more  crops  from  the  same 
field  in  one  year.  Pasturage  is  a  crop,  even  if  after  hay  or 
grain  in  the  same  year,  and  every  cutting  of  grass  is  a  crop. 

—  m.  drill  or  drilling  machine,  Math.,  a  drilling  machine  with 
many  spindles  for  drilling  a  number  of  holes  simultane 
ously,  as  in  a  boiler  plate.  —  m.  effect,  Sugar  Manuf.,  a  sys¬ 
tem  of  several  vacuum  pans  arranged  so  that  the  vapor 
from  any  pan  except  the  last  is  used  to  heat  the  next  pan 
in  which  the  exhaustion  is  more  complete.  —  m.  fruit.  Bot. 
=  collective  fruit.  —  m.  harmonic  telegraph,  a  multiple 
telegraph  employing  as  transmitters  vibrating  reeds  of 
different  pitch  and  as  receivers  reeds  of  corresponding 
pitch.  —  m.  integral,  Math.,  the  indicated  result  of  a  series 
of  successive  integrations,  the  result  of  each  preceding  in¬ 
tegration  being  the  integrand  of  the  next.  Thus  the  first 
integral  is  the  result  of  performing  the  first  integration  in¬ 
dicated,  the  second  integral  is  the  result  of  integrating  the 
first  integral,  and  so  on.  —  m.  lines.  Fort.,  lines  of  detached 
defensive  works.  —  m.  neuritis,  Med.,  neuritis  affecting  sev¬ 
eral  nerves  at  the  same  time.  —  m  oiler,  Mach.,  a  lubricat¬ 
ing  device,  as  for  an  internal-combustion  engine,  having  a 
reservoir  from  which  the  lubricant  is  conducted  by  sepa¬ 
rate  pipes  to  each  part  to  be  lubricated,  flow  being  pro¬ 
moted  either  by  gravity  or  under  air  pressure.  —  m.  person¬ 
ality,  Psychol.,  a  pathological  state  of  the  mind  in  which 
two  or  more  distinct  personalities  or  individual  characters 
appear  in  the  same  person.  Multiple  personalities  (two, 
at  least)  may  exist  simultaneously,  out  usually  they  alter¬ 
nate,  the  person  affected  assuming  one  character  after  the 
other  involuntarily.  The  different  personalities  may  be 
entirely  dissociated,  they  may  have  a  partial  acquaintance 
with  or  recognition  of  one  another,  or  one  may  have  full 
memory  of  another  totally  ignorant  of  the  first.  Person¬ 
alities  which  are  late  or  abnormal  developments  are  called 
secondary ,  in  contrast  with  the  normal.— in.  point,  a  Gtom. 
A  point  on  a  curve  through  which  tw  o  or  more  branches 
of  the  curve  pass;  a  point  on  a  surface  through  which 
three  or  more  nappes  of  the  surface  pass;  one  that  appears 
as  a  fixed  number  (m)  of  points  in  the  total  number  (;<)  of 
intersections  of  the  curve  (or  surface)  with  every  line 
through  the  point;  —  called  an  m-multiple,  or  m-ple,  point. 
b  Phys.  Chem.  Any  point  representing  a  set  of  conditions 
under  which  two  or  more  phases  can  exist  together.  —  m. 
rod.  See  Maddox  rod.  —  m.  sclerosis,  cerebrospinal  sclero¬ 
sis.  —  m.  series.  Elec,  a  Two  or  more  series  circuits  con¬ 
nected  in  multiple,  b  =  series  multiple.  —  m  standard.  = 
tabular  standard.  —  m.  star,  several  stars  in  close  proxim¬ 
ity,  which  appear  to  form  a  single  system.— m.  switch.  Elec., 
a  motor-starting  switch  used  to  cut  out  successive  sections 
of  a  starting  resistance.—  m.  switchboard.  Elec.,  a  telephone 
switchboard  with  several  sectionsj  one  for  each  operator. 

—  m.  synchronous  telegraph,  a  multiple  telegraph  in  which 
at  the  receiving  station  apparatus  is  maintained  in  exact 
synchronism  with  corresponding  apparatus  at  the  sending 
station.  Commonly,  rotating  wheels  at  each  station  act 
as  distributers  connecting  each  of  several  transmitters  to 
its  appropriate  receiver  for  a  fraction  of  each  revolution. 

—  m.  tangent,  Geom.,  a  line  tangent  to  a  curve  or  surface  at 
more  than  one  point ;  one  that  appears  as  a  fixed  number 
(m)  of  lines  in  the  total  number  In)  of  tangents  (to  the 
curve)  through  a  fixed  point.  —  m  telegraph,  a  telegraph 
system  in  which  several  messages  are  transmitted  simul¬ 
taneously  over  one  circuit.  Hence,  m.  telegraphy.  —  m. 
thread,  a  screw  thread  composed  of  two  or  more  distinct 
parallel  intertwined  threads  or  helices.  Hence,  m. -threaded 
(screw).  — m.  transformer.  Eler.  a  A  transformer  connected 
in  multiple,  or  parallel,  with  the  primary  circuit,  b  A 
transformer  with  more  than  one  primary  or  more  than  one 
secondary  coil.  —  m.  unit  system,  a  system  of  electric  trac¬ 
tion  in  which  two  or  more  motor  cars,  under  a  single  con¬ 
trol,  are  used  to  propel  a  train.  —  m.  voting,  voting  by  the 
same  individual  at  the  same  election  in  various  places  in 
each  of  w  hich  he  possesses  the  legal  qualifications,  as  is 
possible  under  the  British  law  governing  the  franchise. 

mul'ti-ple  (mul'tY-p’l),  n.  Math,  a  The  product  of  a  quan¬ 
tity  by  an  integer,  b  An  assemblage  with  respect  to 
any  of  its  divisions  or  parts.  —  in  multiple.  =  in  parallel, 
under  parallel,  n.  —  m.  of  gearing,  Mach.,  a  train  of  gear¬ 
ing  for  reducing  or  increasing  the  velocity  ratio  as  desired. 

mul'ti-ple  DOind'ing  {see  poind,  v.),  n.  Scots  Law.  Lit.,  a 


manyfold  poinding,  or  distress  ;  hence,  a  proceeding  equiv¬ 
alent  to  the  interpleader  of  English  law  for  preventing  this, 
mul'ti  plex  (mOl'tf-pieks),  a.  [L.  multiplex,  -plicis.  See 
multiply.]  1.  Manifold  ;  multiple. 

2.  Elec.  Pertaining  to  or  designating  a  system  of  teleg¬ 
raphy  or  telephony  for  transmitting,  over  a  single  wire, 
more  than  two  messages  in  each  direction  at  the  same  time, 
multiplex  telegraph  or  telegraphy,  =  multiple  telegraph 
or  telegraphy.  ....  .... 

mul'ti  jli  ca  bla  (-plT-ka-b’l),  a.  [Cf.  L.  multiphcabihs 
manifold.]  Capable  of  being  multiplied  ;  multipliable. — 
mul  tl  pU  ca  bU'l  ty  (-bll'I-tl),  n. 
mul'ti  pli  eand'  (-plY-k8ud' ;  mfll'tY-plY-kSud'),  n.  [L. 
multiplicundus  to  be  multiplied  :  cf.  F  multiplicande.] 
Math.  The  number  that  is  to  be  multiplied  by  another  num¬ 
ber  called  the  multijdier.  See  multiplication,  ‘2. 
mul'ti  pli  cate  (-kat),  a.  [L.  multiplicatus,  p.  p.  of  mul- 
tiplicare.  See  multiply.]  Consisting  of  many,  or  of  more 
than  one  ;  multiple  ;  multifold.  —  multiplic&te  ratio,  Math., 
ratio  of  the  like  powers  of  two  magnitudes, 
mul'ti-pli  ca'tioa  (  ka'shun),  n.  [L.  multiplicatio :  cf.  F. 
multiplication.  See  multiply.]  1.  Act  or  process  of  mul¬ 
tiplying,  or  of  increasing  in  number  ;  state  of  being  multi¬ 
plied  ;  as,  the  multiplication  of  the  human  species. 

The  increuse  and  mulli/*licatiou  of  the  world.  7  hackeray. 

2.  Math.  The  process  of  repeating  or  adding  any  given 
number  or  quantity  a  certain  number  of  times  ;  common¬ 
ly,  the  process  of  ascertaining  by  a  briefer  computation 
the  result  of  such  repeated  additions ;  also,  the  rule  by 
which  the  operation  is  performed  ;—  the  inverse  of  division. 
The  word  multiplication  is  sometimes  used  in  mathemat¬ 
ics,  particularly  in  multiple  algebra,  to  denote  any  distrib¬ 
utive  operation  expressed  by  one  symbol  upon  any  quan¬ 
tity  or  anything  expressed  by  another  symbol.  Corre¬ 
sponding  extensions  of  meaning  are  given  to  the  words 
multijily,  multiplier,  multiplicand ,  and  product.  Thus, 
since  <f>  (x  +  y)  =  <t>x  +  <\>y  (see  under  distributive),  where 
d>  (x  +  y),  <f>x,  and  <f>y  indicate  the  results  of  any  distribu¬ 
tive  operation  represented  by  the  symbol  upon  x  4-  y,  x, 
and  y,  severally,  then  because  of  many  very  useful  analo¬ 
gies  <t>  (x  +  y)  is  called  the  product  of  </>  and  x  +  y,  and  the 
operation  indicated  by  </>  is  called  multiplication .  Cf .  fa- 
cient,  n.,  2. 

3.  Math.  In  general,  the  process  of  affecting  an  operand 
by  an  operator,  as  the  multiplication  of  versors  in  quater¬ 
nions  (a  turning  through  one  angle  followed  by  a  turning 
through  another),  which  is  not  in  general  commutative,  or 
the  multiplication  of  derivations  (yielding  the  derivative  of 
a  derivative),  which  in  general  is  commutative.  Gen¬ 
erally,  multiplication  is  the  conjunction  (by  some  defined 
law)  of  each  element  (or  unit)  of  the  one  factor  witli  each 
of  the  other,  the  result  being  the  product.  So  understood, 
it  is  possible  to  multiply  assemblages  and  magnitudes  of 
the  most  diverse  kinds. 

4.  Bot.  =  augmentation,  2  d. 

5  Alchemy.  Art  of  increasing  gold  or  silver  by  magic.  Obs. 
6.  Symbolic  Logic.  The  logical  operation  of  joining  two 
or  more  terms  to  form  an  expression  signifying  only  their 
common  denotation.  John  Venn. 

multiplication  table-  A  table  of  the  products  of  a  set  of 
numbers  multiplied  in  some  regular  way;  commonly,  a 
table  of  the  products  of  the  first  ten  or  twelve  numbers 
multiplied  successively  by  1,  2,  3,  etc.,  up  to  10  or  12. 
mul'ti-pli-ca-tive  (mul'tY-plY-ka-tYv),  a.  Teuding  or  hav¬ 
ing  the  power  to  multiply,  or  increase,  numbers  ;  taken  in 
multiplication.—?!.  A  numeral  adjective  denoting  how 
many  times  a  thing  is  taken  ;  as,  single,  double,  treble,  txco- 
fold,  etc.,  are  mu/tiplicatives  — mul'ti  pli  ca  tive  ly,  adv. 
mul'tl-pli-ca'tor  (-ka'ter),  n.  [L.  :  cf.  F.  mulliplicateur. 
Cf.  multiplier.]  1.  Math.  A  multiplier. 

2.  Elec.  =  multiplier,  3  b. 

mul  ti-pli'cious  (mul'tY-plYsh'iis),  a.  [See  multiplex.] 
Multiplex  ;  manifold.  —  mul'ti  pli'cious-ly,  adv. 
mul'ti-plic'i-ty  (-plYs'Y-tY),  n.  [L.  multiplicitas,  fr.  mul¬ 
tiplex  \ua.niio\&  :  cf.  F.  multiplicile.  See  multiply.]  Qual¬ 
ity  of  being  multiple,  manifold,  or  various  ;  slate  of  being 
many  ;  a  multitude  ;  as,  a  multiplicity  of  thoughts.  “  A 
multiplicity  of  gods.”  South.  —  multiplicity  of  a  curve, 
Math.,  the  total  number  of  its  multiple  points,  or  simple 
crunodes,  acnodes,  and  cusps,  into  which  each  compound 
is  supposed  to  be  resolved. 

mul'tl-pli'er  (mul'tY-pli'er),??.  [Gi.Y.multiplienr.  Cf.  mul- 
tiplicator.]  1.  One  that  multiplies  or  increases  in  number. 

2.  Math.  The  number  by  which  another  number  is  multi¬ 
plied.  See  multiplication,  2. 

3.  Physics.  An  instrument  or  device  for  multiplying  or 
intensifying  some  effect,  as  of  heat  (cf.  thermomulti¬ 
plier).  Specif. :  Elec,  a  A  resistance  placed  in  series 
with  a  voltmeter  or  pressure  coil  of  a  wattmeter  when 
measurements  are  to  be  made  on  a  circuit  of  higher  voltage 
than  that  for  which  the  instrument  alone  is  suited,  b  A 
coil  of  wire  used  in  conjunction  with  a  capacity  to  increase 
the  amplitude  of  oscillations  in  an  oscillating  circuit,  par¬ 
ticularly  in  a  wireless  telegraph  receiver  ;  —  called  also 
multiplicator.  c  The  double  coil  of  wire  of  many  turns 
placed  between  the  astatic  needles  of  a  galvanometer,  as 
employed  by  Poggendorff  and  by  Schweiger,  to  increase 
the  delicacy  of  the  instrument ;  also,  a  galvanometer  so 
equipped. 

4-  An  alchemist.  Obs.  See  multiplication,  5. 

5.  A  money-maker.  Obs.  Lydgate. 

6.  Hart.  One  of  the  small  offsets  of  a  bulb,  as  that  of  an 
onion,  used  for  purposes  of  propagation. 

7-  An  arithmometer  for  multiplying. 

8  A  reel  attachment  for  accelerating  the  speed  at  which 
the  fishing  line  is  gathered  in  at  each  turn  of  the  handle. 


|  of  boiler  See  BOILER.  •*. 

I  mul  ti-fo'll  ate  (mnl'tr-fff'lT- 
!  itt),  <i.  Having  many  leaves, 
mul  ti-fo'li-o-late  f-o-lat),  a. 
Having  many  leaflets, 
mul'ti-form.  That  which  is 
multiform.  Hare. 
mul'ti  formed  ( mBl'tY-fdrmd), 
a.  Multiform. 

mul  ti  for'mous  (-fflr'mtls),  a. 
j  Multiform.  Ohs  or  H. 
mul  tl-gan'gli  on-ate,  a.  Zool. 
Having  many  ganglia, 
mul'ti-gap.  "  Having  many 
|  gaps,  as  a  kind  of  lightning  ar¬ 
rester. —  7i.  Any  of  the  gaps  of 
|  n  multigap  lightning  arrester, 
mul  ti-gen'er-ate  (mhl'tY-jen'- 
?r-itt),  a.  Math.  Generated  in 
I  many  ways. 


mul  ti  grav '1-da. n  [NL.  :  mul¬ 
ti-  4-  L.  ararida  pregnant.] 
Med.  A  woman  who  has  been 
pregnant  several  times, 
mul  ti-ev' rate  (-jY'rSt),  a 

Aunt.  Having  manv  gyri. 
mul  ti  lam'i-nar  (-l&m'Y-ndr), 
mul  ti  lam'i-nate  (-n5t),  a.  Hav¬ 
ing  manv  laminae, 
mul  ti  lit'er-al  (-lYt'?r-dl),  a 
Having  many  letters, 
mul  ti-lo'bar  (-Iff'bdkr),  mul'ti- 
lobed  ( m  n  I  'tl-lfibd),  mul'ti-lob'- 
u-lar  (-ltfb'h-ldr),  a.  Multilobu- 
late. 

mul  ti  lob'u-late  (-lftt).  mul  ti- 
lob'u-lat-ed  (-lat'gd),  a.  Having, 
or  consisting  of,  manv  lobules, 
mul  tl-loc'u  late  (-16k'0-lftt),  a. 
Multilocular. 


mul  tl  lo'qul  ous  (-Id'k  wY-us), 
a.  M uitiloquous.  Foie  Rare. 
mul-tll'o-quy  (mDl-tYl'r-kwY), 
u  (L.  uniiti/oquium.]  Multilo- 
quenre  Rare. 

mul  ti  raon'strous.  a.  Mon¬ 
strously  numerous.  Ohs 
mul  tt-mo'tor.  a.  See  multi-. 
mul  ti-aerv'ate,  a.  Having 

many  nerves. 

mul  ti  no'dal.  mul'ti-no'date, 

a.  Having  many  nodes, 
mul  ti-no'dous,  a.  [L.  multino- 
dus.  1  Multinodal. 
mul'ti-no'mi-al,  it.  Sr  a.  [multi- 
4  - nnmial ,  as  in  binomial.  See 
BINOMIAL.]  =  POLYNOMIAL 
mul  ti-nu'clo-ar.  a.  [ multi -  4 
tnir/ffir.')  Hiol.  Multinueleate. 
muFti-nu'cle-o-late  (mhl'tY- 


nn'klP-T»-lat),  a.  Biol.  Having 
several  or  many  nucleoli, 
mul  ti  o'vu-laie,  n.  Hot.  Hav¬ 
ing  numerous  ovules,  [multi-.  I 
mul  ti  per'fo-rat  od.  a  See| 
mulfciphary  +  multifary. 
mul'ti-ph&«  er  (-faz/5r),  n. 
Elec.  A  multiphase  generator, 
mul  ti  pin'nate,  a.  Rot.  Sever¬ 
al  or  many  times  pimmte. 
multiple.  Ohs.  erron.  var.  of 
multiply,  a  multitude, 
mul'ti-plex,  r.  t  To  make  mul¬ 
tiplex  ;  to  manifold  —  n.  Math 
A  set  of  objects, 
mul'ti-pli'a-ble  (mfil'tY-plFd- 
h’l ),  a.  See -able.-  mul'ti  pll'- 
a-Vle-ness.  n.  (folds.  Ohs.) 
mul  ti-pli'cat-ed.o.Put  inmanyl 
mul'ti-ply,  n.  Multitude.  Obs. 


ale,  senate,  care,  Am,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofa ;  eve,  £vent,  find,  recfint,  maker;  Ice,  Ill;  old,  6bey,  orb,  5dd,  s5ft,  cdnnect ;  use,  unite,  urn,  up,  circus,  menu* 

II  Foreign  Word.  f  Obsolete  Variant  of.  4  combined  with.  =  equals. 
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9  Skat.  An  increment  of  the  unit  value  of  the  came 
played,  allowed  the  player  for  each  matadore,  for  winning 
the  game,  for  winning  Schneider,  etc. 
mul'tl-ply  (mGl'tl-pli),  v.  t. ;  mui/ti-plied  (-plid) ;  mul'- 
ti-ply'ino  (-piling).  [F.  multiplier ,  OF.  moutepliier, 
Uionteploier ,  L.  multiplicare,  fr.  multiplex  manifold.  See 
MULTITUDE  ;  duplex.]  1.  To  increase  iu  number  :  to  make 
more  numerous  ;  to  add  quantity  to. 
n  AmSnUD?y,  wi!’  motives  to  disobedience.  Ames 

2  /«“*■  T,‘  tak«  by  addition  a  certain  number  of  times  ; 
to  find  the  product  of  by  multiplication  ;  thus,  7  multiplied. 
by  8  produces  the  number  56.  See  multiplication,  2. 

3  To  increase  (gold  or  silver)  in  amount  by  alchemy ~  Obs. 
mul'tl-ply,  v.  i.  1.  To  become  greater  in  number  ;  to  be¬ 
come  numerous. 

When  men  began  to  multiply  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  and 
daughters  were  born  unto  them.  Gen.  vi  1 

2.  To  increase  in  extent  and  influence  ;  to  spread 

.  The  word  of  God  grew  and  multiplied.  Acts  xii.  24. 

3  To  increase  gold  or  silver  in  amount  by  alchemy.  Obs 

4  Math.  To  perform  the  operation  of  multiplication, 
mul'tl-ply  (-pH),  adv.  In  the  manner  of  a  multiple, 
rnul'tl-ply  ing  (-piping),  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  of  multiply. 

multiplying  coil,  Elec.,  a  shunt  or  series  coil  connected  with 
an  ammeter  or  voltmeter,  adjusted  so  that  the  indications 
of  the  instrument  must  be  multiplied  by  a  fixed  number 
“  m  gear  or  gearing,  Mach.,  gear  for  increasing  speed.  —  m 
glass  or  lens.  Optics,  a  A  magnifying  glass,  b  A  lens  one 
convex  surface  of  which  is  made  up  of  a  number  of  facets 
so  as  to  present  a  number  of  separate  images  of  the  object 
viewed  through  it.  J 

mul  ti  polar  (-po'ldr),  a.  [mufti- po¬ 
lar.]  1.  Having  many  poles;  in  Anat.y 
designating  specif,  a  nerve  cell  which  has 
several  dendrites. 

2.  Elec.  Having,  or  pertaining  to,  many 
poles,  as  a  field  magnet  or  armature  of  a 
dynamo,  or  a  dynamo  having  such  a  field 
magnet  or  (sometimes)  armature, 
mul-tip'o-tent  (mul-tlp'o-t^nt),  a.  [L. 
muHipotens  ;  mult  us  much  -f-  poiens  pow-  Multipolar  (1 ) 
erful.  See  potent.]  Having  manifold  pow-  Cell  (magnified) 
er,  or  power  to  do  many  things.  “  Jove  multi  potent .”  Shak 
mul  ti  pres'ent  (mul'tl-prSz'ent),  a.  [multi-  -{-  present ,  a. 
Being,  or  having  the  power  to  be,  present  in  two  or  mor 
places  at  once.  —  multi-pres'ence  (-2ns),  n. 

The  nndtipresence  of  Christ’s  body.  Bp  Ilah 
mul  tl  ra'di  ate  (-ra'dl-at),  a.  Having  many  rays, 
mul  ti  ra'mose  (-ra'mos  ;  -rd-mos' ;  see  -ose),  a.  Havinj 
many  branches. 

mul'tl  sect  (mul'tl-s&kt),  v.  t.  To  divide  into  a  numbe 
of  (usually  equal)  parts  ;  as,  to  rnultiscct  an  angle.  —  mul 
tl  sec'tor  (-s§k'ter  ;  -t6r),  n. 

mul  tl  se g  men'tal  (-s8g-in8n'tal ;  -s5g'iii2n-tal),  a.  Hav 
ing  many  segments,  as  a  dynamo  commutator, 
mul  tl-sep'tate  (-sgp'tat),  a.  Bot.  <1-  Zool.  Having  man; 
septa,  or  partitions. 

mill  tl  se'xi  al  (-se'rT-51),  a.  Bot.  Arranged  in  many  series 
polystichous. 


mul-tls'o-nous  (mul-tls'o-rms),  a.  [L.  multisQtius ;  multus 
much,  many -j-joTiwj  sound.]  Having  many  sounds  ;  also, 
sounding  much. 

mul'tl  Speed  (mGl'tl-sped),  a.  Mech.  Of  several  or  many 
(usually  definite)  speeds;  as,  a  multispeed  motor, 
mul'tl  stage  (-staj),  a.  Mech.  Working  in  many  succes¬ 
sive  stages,  as  an  arrangement  of  pumps  discharging  from 
one  into  another  to  deliver  water  to  a  great  height, 
mul  tl  strl'ate  (-strl'at),  a.  Having  many  streaks, 
mul'tl-syl'la  ble  (mul'tl-sIPa-b’l),  n.  A  polysyllable. 
Rare.  —  mul'tl  syl  lab'lc  (-sUSb'Ik),  a  Rare. 
mul  ti  tlt'u  lar  (  -tlt/u-lar),  a.  Having  many  titles, 
mul  ti  tU-ber'CU-late  (-tu-bGr'kfi-lat),  a.  a  Having  many 
tubercles  ;  —  said  of  teeth,  b  Pertaining  to  the  Multitu- 
berculata.  See  Allotheria.  —  n.  One  of  that  group. 
mul'tl-tU'bU-lar(-tu'bu-ldr),a.  Having  many  tubes;  specif., 
Steam  Boilers ,  having  many  fire  tubes.  See  boiler,  n.,  3. 
mul'tl  tude  (mul'fcl-tud),  n.  [F.  multitude ,  L.  multitudo, 
multitudinis ,  fr.  multus  much,  many  ;  cf.  L.  melior  better, 
Gr.  very  much.]  1.  A  great  number  of  persons  col¬ 

lected  together ;  a  crowd  ;  a  large  assembly. 

But  when  he  saw  the  multitudes,  he  was  moved  with  compas¬ 
sion  on  them.  Mutt.  ix.  38. 

2.  A  great  number  of  persons  or  things,  regarded  collec¬ 
tively  ;  as,  the  book  will  be  read  by  a  multitude  of  people; 
the  multitude  of  stars  ;  a  multitude  of  cares. 

3.  The  state  of  being  many  ;  numerousness. 


They  came  as  grasshoppers  for  multitude.  Judg.  vi.  5. 
Syn.— Multitude,  crowd,  throng.  Multitude,  now  some¬ 
what  bookish,  implies  great  numbers;  crowd,  the  com¬ 
mon  term,  denotes  a  multitude  closely  gathered  or  packed 
together  without  order  ;  throng,  which  often  suggests  a 
moving  multitude,  heightens  the  implication  of  close  pres¬ 
sure.  See  COMPANY,  FLOCK, 
the  multitude,  the  populace  ;  the  mass  of  men. 


muptl-tu'dl-na-ry  (miU'tl-tu'dT-na-rT),  a.  Multitudinous, 
mul'tl-tu'dl-nous  (-nus),  a.  Beiug  a  multitude ;  great  in 
number,  extent,  or  variety;  as,  multitudinous  waves  ;  also, 
of  or  pert,  to  a  multitude.  “  The  multitudinous  seas.” 
“  The  multitiulinous  tongue.”  Shak.  —  mul  ti-tu'di  nous- 
ly,  adv.  —  mul'tl-tu'dl-nous-ness,  n. 
mul  ti  va'lont  (mul'tl-va'lent ;  mfil-tlv'd-lent),  a.  [multi- 
-f-  L.  valtns ,  p.  pr.  See  valence.]  Chem.  a  Having  a 
valence  greater  than  one.  b  Having  more  than  one  degree 
of  valence,  as  sulphur.  — mul'tl- va'lence  (-lens),  mul'ti- 
va'len-cy  (-len-sT),  n. 

mul'tl  valve  (mQl'tl-vSlv)  )  a.  [Cf.  F.  multivalve.'] 
muFU-val'vu-lar  (-v&lMi-ldr)  1  Having  many  valves, 
mul'tl- va'ri-ant  (-va'rl-ant ;  115),  a.  Phys.  Chem.  Hav¬ 
ing  more  than  two  degrees  of  freedom  ;  —  said  of  systems, 
mul'tl-ver'sant  (-vfir'sdnt),  a.  [multi-  L.  versons,  p.  pr. 

SeevERSANT.]  Assuming  many  forms ;  protean.  Rare. 
mul  tiv'O  cal  (mul-tiv'6-kal),  a.  Signifying  many  things  ; 
of  manifold  meaning  ;  equivocal.  “  An  ambiguous  or  mul¬ 
tivocal  word.”  Coleridge. —  n.  A  multi  vocal  word.  Rare. 
mul'ture  (mill'^r),  n.  [OF.  moulture ,  F.  mouture,  fr. 
LL.  molitura  a  grinding,  molere  to  grind.  See  mill  the 
machine.]  1.  A  grist  or  grinding  of  grain  in  a  mill. 

2.  Scots  Law.  A  toll  or  fee  for  the  grinding  of  grain  at 
a  mill.  When  laud  is  subject  to  thirlage,  so  that  its  tenant 
must  pay  to  a  mill  a  certain  sum  or  quantity  of  grain 
whether  lie  grinds  at  it  or  not,  the  toll  is  a  dry  multure. 
Mul  va'ney,  Ter'ence  (t£r'ni9  mul-va'nl).  A  bigt  jovial, 
witty  Irish  private  in  the  British  army  in  India,  who 
w  ith  Ortheris,  a  nervous  little  cockney,  and  Learoyd,  a 
huge,  slow  Yorkshireman,  appears  in  Soldiers  Three” 
and  other  tales  of  Indian  army  life  by  Rudyard  Kipling, 
mum  (mum),  a.  [Of  imitative  or  interjectional  origin.  Cf. 
mumble.]  Silent ;  not  speaking.  Thackeray. 

The  citizens  are  mum,  and  speak  not  a  word.  Shak. 
mum,  v.  t.  i.  To  make  or  be  mum.  Obs. 
mum,  inter  j.  Be  silent !  Hush  ! 

Mum,  then,  and  no  more.  Shak 

mum,  n.  [G.  mumme ,  said  to  be  fr.  Christian  Mumme ,  who 
first  brewed  it  in  1402.]  A  sort  of  strong  ale  or  beer,  orig. 
made  in  Brunswick,  Germany.  “  Mugs  of  mum.”  Pope. 
mum,  mumm  (mum),  V.  i.  ;  mummed  (mumd) ;  mum'ming. 
[D.  mommen  to  mask,  mom  a  mask  ;  akin  to  G.  mumme 
disguise ;  cf.  OF.  momer  to  mum,  Pg.  momo  mime,  Sp. 
momo  buffoonery;  perh.  connected  with  Gr.  piopoq  blame, 
ridicule.]  To  sport  or  make  diversion  in  a  mask  or  dis¬ 
guise ;  to  mask;  specif.,  Eng.,  to  go  about  acting  and 
merrymaking  in  disguise  at  Christmastide. 

With  mumming  and  with  masking  all  around.  Spenser. 
mum'blo  (mnm'b’l),  v.  i. ;  mum'bled  (-b'ld) ;  mum'bling 
(-bllng).  [ME.  momelen  ;  cf.  D.  mompelen,  mommelen , 
G.  mumme/n ,  Sw.  mumla,  Dan.  mum/e.  Cf.  mum,  a., 
mump,  ?>.]  1.  To  speak  with  the  lips  partly  closed,  so  as 

to  render  the  sounds  inarticulate  and  imperfect ;  to  utter 
words  in  a  low,  confused,  indistinct  manner,  often  indicat¬ 
ing  discontent  or  displeasure  ;  to  mutter. 

A  wrinkled  bag.  with  age  grown  double. 

Picking  dry  sticks,  and  mumbling  to  herself.  Oticay. 
2.  To  chew  something  gently  with  closed  lips,  or  with 
little  use  of  the  teeth. 

mum 'ble,  v.  t.  1.  To  utter  with  a  low,  inarticulate  voice. 

2.  To  chew  or  bite  gently,  as  one  without  teeth. 

Gums  unarmed,  to  mumble  meat  in  vain.  Dri/den 

3.  To  suppress  or  conceal  as  by  uttering  in  a  low  inarticu¬ 
late  voice  ;  — often  with  up. 

mum'ble,  n.  A  mumbling  ;  a  low',  confused  utterance, 
mum'ble-ment  (-ment),  n.  Mumbling;  a  mumble.  Carlyle. 
mum'ble-the-peg'  (  the-pgg'),  mum'ble-ty-peg'  (-tl-), 
n.  A  child’s  game  in  which  the  loser  in  doing  certain  tricks 
with  a  knife  has  to  pull  out  with  liis  teeth  a  peg  driven  into 
the  ground  by  the  winner. 

mum'bling  (mum'bllng),  p.  a.  Lowly  and  indistinctly 
articulated.  — mum'bling-ly,  adv. 

Mum'bo  Jum'bo  (mum'bo  jum'bo),  n.  [Perh.  fr.  the 
native  name  of  an  African  god.]  1.  Among  the  Mandin- 
gos  of  the  western  Sudan,  a  bugbear  by  means  of  which 
the  women  are  terrified  and  disciplined  by  societies  of  the 
men,  one  of  whom  assumes  a  masquerade  for  the  purpose  , 
hence,  loosely,  any  Negro  idol,  fetish,  or  bugaboo. 

2.  [a/jo  l.  r.]  An  object  of  superstitious  homage  and  fear. 

The  miserable  mumbo  jumbo  they  paraded.  Dickens. 

In  the  “  prayerful  communion  ”  of  savages  with  such  mumbo 
jumbos  of  deities  as  they  acknowledge.  Wm.  James. 

mum'mer  (mQm'er),  n.  [Cf.  OF.  mommeur.  See  mum  ; 
cf.  momier.]  One  who  mums,  or  makes  diversion  in  dis¬ 
guise  ;  a  mime  ;  a  masker  ;  a  buffoon. 

Jugglers  and  dancers,  antics,  mummers.  Milton. 

mum'mer-y  (mQm'er-!),  n.;  pi.  -meries  (-Tz).  [F.  momerie • 
See  mumm.]  1.  Masking  ;  a  performance  in  disguise,  as  by 
mummers ;  frolic  in  disguise. 

The  mummery  of  foreign  strollers.  Fenton. 

2.  Farcical  show’;  ceremonies,  observances,  or  perform¬ 
ances  regarded  as  ridiculous,  hypocritical,  or  preten¬ 
tious  ;  as,  the  mummeries  of  a  savage  religion. 


mum'ml-fl-ca'tion  (mfirn'T-fl-ka'shun),  n.  [See  mummity.] 

1.  Act  of  making  into  a  mummy. 

2.  Med.  Dry  gangrene.  See  gangrene. 
mum'mi-lled  (inum'T-fid),  p.  a.  Converted  into,  or  of  the 

nature  of,  a  mummy  or  a  mummylike  substance  ;  withered, 
mum'mi-ly  (-fi),  v.  t. ;  -fied  (-fid);  -fy'ing  (-fi'Tng). 
[mummy  -j-  -fy :  cf.  F.  momijier.]  To  embalm  and  dry  as 
a  mummy  ;  to  make  into,  or  like,  a  mummy.  Hall  (1646). 
mum'my  (mttm'I),  n.;  pi.  -MIES  (-Tz).  [F.  momie  ;  cf.  Sp. 
&  Pg.  momia ,  It.  mummia ,  LL.  mumia ,  LGr.  povpia;  all 
fr.  Per.  or  Ar.  mumiya  mummy,  bitumen,  fr.  Per.  mum 
wax.]  1.  A  body  of  a  liumau  being  or  other  animal  em¬ 
balmed  or  treated  with  preservatives  after  the  manner  of 
the  ancient  Egyptians;  hence,  any  body  unusually  well 
preserved,  owing  to  the  manner  of  its  burial  or  to  some 
special  preparation  for  burial ;  as,  a  Peruvian  mummy. 
The  Egyptians  preserved  bodies  by  the  use  of  bitumen, 
spices,  gums,  natron,  honey,  etc.  In  the  more  expensive 
forms  of  embalmment  the  body  was  cut  open  and  filled 
with  preservatives,  after  the  viscera,  which  were  sepa- 
ratefy  preserved  (see  Canopic  jars),  had  been  removed. 
I  he  body  was  then  swrathed  in  linen  bandages  and  placed 
in  a  mummy  case  and  one  or  more  coffins.  In  the  cheaper 
forms  of  mummification  the  body  was  merely  preserved 
with  salt  or  with  salt  and  bitumen.  See  ushabti,  lllust. 

2.  As  a  generic  term:  Part  of  a  mummy  or  mummies 
(probably  powdered)  formerly  used  as  a  drug.  It  was 
sometimes  regarded  as  an  exudation  from  mummies,  and 
is  described  in  Tomlinson  (Renou)  as  “a  certain  odorate 
and  pleasant  liquor  of  the  spissitude  of  honey.” 

3.  Mummy  brown. 

4.  One  whose  affections  and  energies  are  withered, 
mum'my  (mfim'T),  v.  t. ;  mum'mied  (-Id)  ;  mum'my-ing.  To 

embalm ;  to  mummify. 

mummy  brown.  A  pigment  of  varying  properties  pre¬ 
pared  from  bitumen,  etc.,  obtained  from  Egyptian  tombs ; 
also,  the  color  produced  by  its  use  ;  a  brown  color,  nearly 
intermediate  in  tint  between  burnt  umber  and  raw  umber, 
mummy  case.  A  case  fitted  closely  to  the  swathed  mum¬ 
my.  usually  having  the  face  modeled  and  the  body  covered 
with  ritualistic  emblems.  See  mummy,  1. 
mum'my— cloth',  n.  Also  momie-cloth.  1.  A  fabric, 
prob.  linen,  in  which  mummies  were  wrapped. 

2.  a  A  cloth  resembling  this  fabric  used  as  a  foundation 
for  embroidery,  b  A  dress  goods  similar  to  crape,  having 
a  cotton  or  silk  warp  and  a  w'oolen  weft, 
mummy  fruit.  All  aborted  or  dried-up  fruit  resulting 
from  the  attack  of  a  parasitic  fungus, 
mummy  pot.  Egypt.  Archival.  A  covered  vase  iu  which 
mummies  of  certain  small  animals  were  kept, 
mummy  Wheat.  A  variety  of  wheat  having  compound 
spikes,  sometimes  considered  a  distinct  species  ( Tnticuin 
composilum).  It  is  cultivated  in  Egypt  and  Abyssinia, 
and  was  reputed  to  have  been  grown  originally  from  seeds 
found  in  mummy  cases. 

mump  (mump),  v.  t.  ;  mumped  (miimpt)  ;  mump'ing.  1.  To 
utter  imperfectly,  brokenly,  or  feebly  ;  to  mumble. 

Old  men  who  mump  their  passion.  Goldsmith. 

2.  To  work  over  with  the  mouth  ;  to  mumble,  as  food. 

3.  To  cheat;  to  impose  upon. 

mump  (mump),  v.  i.  [Akin  to  mumble  ;  cf.  D.  mompen  to 
cheat,  perh.  orig.,  to  whine  like  a  beggar,  D.  mompelen 
to  mumble.  See  mumble;  cf.  mumps.]  1.  To  move  the 
lips  with  the  mouth  closed  ;  to  mumble,  as  in  sulkiness. 

He  mumps ,  and  lowers,  and  hangs  the  lip.  Taylor  (1830). 

2.  To  talk  imperfectly,  brokenly,  or  feebly  ;  to  chatter 
unintelligibly. 

3.  To  beg  mumblingly  ;  to  play  the  beggar;  hence,  to  play 
the  impostor  ;  to  cheat. 

Mumping  with  a  sore  leg,  .  .  .  canting  and  whining.  Burke. 

4.  To  be  sullen  or  sulky.  Dial.  Eng. 

mump'er  (mQm'per),  7i.  A  beggar  ;  a  begging  impostor, 
mump'lsh,  a.  Sullen  ;  sulky;  dull.  —  mump'ish-ly,  adv. 
—  mump'ish-neBS,  n. 

mumps  (mumps),  7i.  [E.  dial,  mump  to  be  sulky.  Cf. 

mump,  mumble,  mum.]  1.  Construed  as  a  pi.  Sullenness ; 
silent  displeasure  ;  the  sulks.  Skinner . 

2.  Construed  as  a  sing.  [Prob.  so  called  from  the  patient’s 
appearance ;  cf.  also  E.  dial,  mump  a  lump.]  Med.  A  spe¬ 
cific  infectious  febrile  disorder  characterized  by  a  nonsup¬ 
purative  inflammation  of  the  parotid  and  other  salivary 
glands  ;  epidemic  or  infectious  parotitis, 
mump'si-mus  (mump'sl-nu’is),  n.  [A  blunder  for  the  L. 
sjmpsimus  we  have  received,  the  story  running  that  an 
aged  priest,  when  corrected  for  saying  mumpsimus  in  the 
service,  declared  that  he  had  said  mumpsimus  for  thirty 
years,  and  would  not  change  his  old  mumpsimus  for  the 
new  sumpsimvs.]  A  long  and  firmly  established  error, 
esp.  one  due  to  ignorance ;  an  incorrect  form  or  usage 
which  one  obstinately  refuses  to  abandon, 
munch  (mQnch  ;  140),  v.  t.  <£  i. ;  munched  (mSncht)  ; 
munch'ing.  [ME.  monchen,  m anchen,  perh.  imitative.]  To 
chew  with  a  grinding,  crunching  sound,  as  a  beast  chews 
provender ;  to  chew  deliberately  or  in  large  mouthfuls. 

I  could  munch  y our  good  dry  oats.  Shak. 


mul'ti-pole,  a.  Elec.  Designat¬ 
ing  a  switch  that  disconnects 
simultaneously  several  wires  ar¬ 
ranged  in  parallel, 
mul  tl-rad'i-cate  (mill'tT-rttd'T- 
kJtt),  a.  Having  many  roots.  R. 
muLtl-rarn'i-fled  (rJlrn'T-fld), 
a.  Multiramose.  Rare. 
mul  tl-ra'mous,  a.  [multi-  4- 
ramous :  cf.  L.  multiramis.] 
Multiramose.  [tatiox.  | 

mul  tl-ro-ta'tlon,  n.  =  biro-I 
mul  tl  sac 'cate  (*6llk'at),  a. 
Having  many  sacs, 
mul-tis'clent  (mQl-tTsh'<*nt), 
mul-tls'clous  (-ns),  a.  (L.  muf- 
tiscius;  multus  much  4-  scius 
knowing.)  Having  much  or  va¬ 
ried  knowledge.  Obs. 
mul'tl-sect  (mfU'tY-s6kt),  a 
[multi-  4-  L.  sect  us,  p.  p.  of  se¬ 
cure  tocuf]  Znbl.  Divided  into 
many  segments.  Rare. 
mul'ti-Be'rl  ate,  a.  Multiserial, 
mul  tl-sll'l-quous  (mfiUtT-sTl'T- 
kwus),  a.  Rot.  Having  many 
pods.  Rare. 

mul'tl-gpln  die.  See  multi-. 
mul  ti  spl'ral  (-spT'r^l),  a. 
Zonl.  Having  numerous  spiral 
lines  or  whorl6. 
mul'tl-stage,  n.  See  multi-. 
mul  ti-stam'i-nate,  a.  Bot.  Hav¬ 
ing  many  stamens. 
muPti-etra'toue  (-stra'tus),  a. 


[See  multi-;  stratum.]  Con¬ 
sisting  of  several  layers, 
mul  ti-sul'cate,  a.  Having 
many  furrows. 

muPti-ten-tac'u-late,  a.  Having 
numerous  tentacles, 
mul'ti-tu-ber'cu-lar.  a  Multi- 
tuberculate. 

Mul  ti  tu-ber'cu-la'ta  (mfil/tT- 
tfi-bQr'kfl-la'ta),  »•  pi-  [NL.] 
Patron.  =  Allotheria. 
muTti-tu-ber'cu  lism  (-bOr'ktl- 
lTz’rn ),  n.  Multituberculy. 
mul  ti- tu  ber 'cu-ly  (-kfl-li).  n. 
[multi-  4-  L.  tnberculnni  tuber¬ 
cle.]  Paleon.  State  of  being  mul- 
titunerculate  ;  used  specif,  of  a 
theory  of  the  origin  of  mamma¬ 
lian  teeth  supposing  them  de¬ 
rived  from  multituberculate 
forms.  Cf.  TRITUBEKCULY. 
multitudine,  n.  [Cf.  It.  mnlh- 
tndine,  mult-.  See  multitude.] 
Multitude  ;  abundance.  Obs. 
mul-tiv'a-gant  (mfil-tTv'd- 
grtnt),  a.  Also  mul-tiv'a-gous 
(-pu s).  [L.  multivagus ;  multus 

much  4-  vagus  wandering  ;  cf. 
vagans,  p.  pr.  of  vagari.  See  va¬ 
gary.!  Wandering  much.  Rare. 
mul'tl-valve,  n.  A  multivalve 
shell.  [rious.I 

mul  tl-va'rl  ous.  +  \h  ltifa-| 
mul  tt  vtn'cu-lar  (mhFtT-vTi)'- 
kfi-ldr),  a.  [multi-  4-  vinctrfum.] 


Zonl.  Having  several  small  sep 
arate  ligaments  ;  — said  of  the 
hinge  ot  certain  bivalves. 
mul-tiv'l-ouB  ( mnl-tTv'T-ws),  a. 
[L.  multivius;  multus  many  4- 
via  way.J  Having  many  ways 
or  roads.  Rare. 
mul-tiv'o-lent,  a.  [multi-  4-  L. 
volens,  -entis,  p.  pr.  of  velle  to 
wish  ;  cf.  L.  mvltivolus.]  Of 
many  minds  ;  mutable.  Obs. 
mul  tl-vol'tine(mni/tT-v51'tYn), 
a.  [See  multi- ;  volta.]  Zool. 
Having  two  or  more  broods  in  a 
year  :  —  used  of  silkworms, 
inul- ti v  ' o-rous  ( m fil-tY v'o-rws), 
a.  [multi-  4-  -vorous. }  Eating 
voraciously  ;  ravenous, 
mul-toc'ular  (-t6k'h-ldr),  a. 
[multi-  4-  L.  oculus  eye.]  Hav¬ 
ing  several  or  many  eyes, 
mul'tum  (mnl't«m),  n.  [Cf.  L. 
multus,  neut.  multum,  much.] 
An  extract  of  quassia  and  lico¬ 
rice,  used  by  brewers  as  an  adul¬ 
terant  ;  also,  a  similarly  used 
preparation  made  from  cocculus 
indicus,  etc.,  and  called  specif, 
hard  multum. 

II  mul'tum  In  par'vo.  [L.] 

Much  in  little. 

mul-tun'gu-late  (mul-tQp'gh- 
lftt),  a.  [multi-  -f-  ungulate .] 
Having  more  than  two  hoofs, 
multuple,  a.  [Var.  of  multiple. 


Cf.  QUADRUPLE.]  Manifold.  Obs. 
mul'tur-er  (m  fi  l'ffi  r-5  r),  n. 
Scots  Lam.  One  who  has  grain 
ground  at  a  mill,  being  called 
outsucken  or  insucken,  according 
as  he  is  astricted  to  the  null  or 
not. 

mulure.  +  molure. 
mul'vel,  n.  A  kind  of  fish.  Obs. 
mum,  v.  Silence.  Obs.  Sc  R. 
mum  (  Scot,  mdbm,  mum),  n.  A 
muttered  sound.  Obs.  or  Scot. 
mum'bl.  Mumble.  Ref.  Sp. 
mum'bld.  Mumbled.  Ref.  Sp. 
mum'b’e-bee'.  n.  A 'nut.  A  sloop- 
rigged  Devonshire  fishing  boat 
with  a  mast  stepped  far  aft, 
a  huge  foresail,  and  a  long  iib. 
Local,  Eng.  [erate  priest,  fibs.  I 
mum'ble-mat  ins,  n.  An  illit-l 
mum'ble-news  ,  n.  A  talebearer. 
Obs.  [who  mumbles.  I 

mum'bler  (mfim'bler),  n.  One| 
mum'bud'get,  r.  i.  To  he  silent 
or  secret.  The  word  is  also  used 
as  a  sort  of  interjection  demand¬ 
ing  silence.  Cf.  BUDGET.  Obs., 
Cant,  or  Dial.  Eng 
mum'chance',  a.  Silent.  Colloq. 
murn'chance',  n.  1.  A  game 
of  hazard  played  with  cards  in 
silence.  Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 

2.  A  silent,  stupid  person.  Dial. 
Eng. 

3.  Silence.  Obs.  or  R. 


mum 'house',  n  An  alehouse. 
See  mum,  ale.  Obs. 
mumjuma,  n.  (Per.  mum-jamah 
wax  stuff.  1  A  wax  cloth.  Obs. 
mumm  Var.  of  MUM,  to  sport, 
mum'ma-chog.  Var.  of  mummi- 
choo.  [mify.  Obs.  I 

mum'ma-nize,  r.  t.  To  mum-| 
mum 'met  (  milm'Yt).  Dial.  Eng. 
var.  of  MAUMET. 
mum  mi.  +  MUMMY, 
mum'mi-a,  n.  [NL.]  =  mum- 
m  y,  2.  Obs. 

mum'mi-al  (mOm'Y-dfl),  a.  Of 
or  pert,  to  mummy,  a  drug, 
mum'mi  a-nize,  r.  t.  To  mum¬ 
mify.  O's. 

mum'mi-chog  (mfim'Y-ch5g),  n. 
[Amor  Indian  name,  prob.  Al- 
gonquian  J  Any  of  various  kil- 
lifishes.  See  KILLIFISH. 
mum'mick  (mOm'Yk),  v.  t.  Sr  i. 
[Cf.  m  ammock,  v.  Sr  n .]  To  eat 
clumsily  or  in  a  slovenly  fash¬ 
ion  and"  without  reli»li.  Dial. 
IT.  S.  Sr  Eng.  Unified.  R.  I 
mum'mied(mdm'Yd),  a.  Mum-| 
mum'mi-form  (-Y-f  fi  r  m ),  a. 
[mummy  4-  -  form .]  Resembling, 
or  suggestive  of,  a  mummy  in 
appearance, 
mummill.  f  mumble. 
mumm'ing,  n.  [From  mumm.] 
A  masking  ;  masquerade 
mum 'mock  (mtim'ilk;  tnfi&ni'-). 


j  Dial.  Eng.  var.  of  mammock. 

|  Mum'mu  (moom'moo),  n.  See 
Creation  Epic. 
mum'my  (mQm'Y),  n.  A  mum- 
michog.  R.  [mummictioo.1 
mum'my-chog  (-chfig).  Var.  of  | 
mump,  [See  mump  to  mum¬ 
ble.]  A  grimace.  Obs. 
mump'ing  day.  St.  Thomas’s 
Day.  Dec.  21  ;  —  from  an  ancient 
custom  of  mumping,  or  begging, 
for  grain  then.  Dial.  Eng. 
mum'ruf  fin  (mOn/rfi  f'Y  n  ; 
mcrom'rOM"-),  n.  The  long¬ 
tailed  titmouse.  Local,  Rrit. 
mun  (mun  ;  md&n).  Dial.  Eng. 
var.  of  man. 

mun  (mMn),  pron.  [Prob.  fr. 
him,  by  adding  an  ending -cm. ] 
Them;  also,  him;  it.  Dial.  Eng. 
mun.  v.  t.  Sr  ?.  [AS  munan .]  To 
think  ;  remember  ;  intend.  Obs. 
mun  (dial.  mQn,  mfifin  ),  n.  ICf. 
Icel.  munnr.  See  mouth.]  The 
I  mouth  ;  pi.,  the  face.  Obs.  or 
I  Dial.  Eng.  Sc  Slang. 

|  mun (m fin:  dial,  also  mfifin),  v.  ». 
or  auxiliary.  [See  maun.J  Obs. 
or  Scot.  Sc  Dial.  Eng.  1.  Must. 
i  2.  May  :  can. 

3.  Shall  ;  will. 

mun.  n.  A  London  street  rois¬ 
terer  of  the  time  of  Queen  Anne; 
a  Mohock. 

Mun-ce'ri-an  (mttn-se'rl-<Jn),j» 


food,  fcfbt;  out,  oil ;  chair ;  go  ;  sing,  iqlt ;  then,  thin;  nature,  verdure  (250) ,  K  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144) ;  boN  ;  yet ;  7.h  _  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Goidb. 

Full  explanation*  of  Abbreviation*,  Siena,  etc..  Immediately  precede  the  \ocabulary. 
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MURCID 


Ulan  cbau'sen.  Baron  (mttn-chfi'zfn).  The  pretended  au¬ 
thor  of  a  hook  of  travels  filled  with  the  most  extravagant 
fictions.  The  name  is  corrupted  from  that  of  Baron  Karl 
Friedrich  Hieronymus  von  Miinch  hausen  (mui]K'hou/zen 
or  inui)K'hou'z£ii),  a  German  officer  in  the  Russian  service 
(d.  1797),  said  to  have  been  famous  for  stories  of  impossible 
adventure. 

Mun-chau'sen  ism  ( -Yz’m),  n.  [See  Munchausen,  Baron.] 
An  extravagant  fiction  embodying  an  account  of  some 
marvelous  exploit  or  adventure. 

mund(miind;  A.S,  mdond), n.  [AS.;  akintoOHG. muntJ] 
Hand;  palm  ;  hence,  protection  ;  security  ;  specif.,  Early 
Eng.  Law.  Right  of  protection  or  guardianship,  as  over 
the  person  and  property  of  a  wife,  a  widow,  an  orphan,  or 
the  members  of  one’s  household  or  dependents.  The  exact 
meaning  of  the  term  is  doubtful,  but  it  appears  to  have  origi¬ 
nally  designated  the  right  of  the  head  of  a  household  to  protect 
and  have  unmolested  the  members  of  his  household  and  to  de¬ 
mand  a  mulct  from  those  who  violated  his  right,  answering 
somewhat  in  its  external  relations  to  the  early  form  of  the  Roman 
patria  potest  as.  The  rights  appear  to  have*  been,  or  at  least  be¬ 
came.  transferable,  and  were  largely  acquired  by  the  lords  from 
the  individual  householders,  so  tnat  mund  finally  came  to  be  used 
nearly  or  quite  synonymously  with  grith.  Seen  kith,  2  b,  peace. 
Munn  was  also  used  tor  mundhreche  and  mundbyrd. 

Mun'da  (mdon'dii),  n.  A  member  of  a  division  of  the  Dra¬ 
vidian  race  occupying  eastern  and  southern  Chutia  Nag¬ 
pur,  Hindustan,  and  closely  related  to  the  Oraon  and  Ho. 
Only  the  more  wealthy  are  Hinduized.  Their  language 

gives  the  name  to  one  branch  (called  also  Kolarian)  of  the 
ravido-Munda  languages  (which  see).  —  IYIun'da.  a. 
Munda  languages  possess  letters  which  are  unknown  in  Dra- 
vidian  ;  they  count  by  twenties,  while  Dravidian  languages 
count  by  tens  ;  they  have  a  dual,  which  Dravidian  has  not ;  but 
they  have  no  negative  voice,  which  Dravidian  has.  On  the  whole, 
the  type  of  the  Munda  languages,  viewed  morphologically,  is 
older  than  that  of  the  Dravidian  ones.  They  apply  the  agglutina¬ 
tive  system  more  completely  and  regularly,  and  show  much  less 
tendency  towards  euphonic  change.  Census  of  India.  1901. 

mun'dane  (m  fin'd  an),  a.  [L.  mundanus ,  fr.  mundus  the 
world,  an  implement,  toilet  adornments,  dressf;  cf.  mun¬ 
dus.  a.,  clean,  neat;  cf.  F.  mondain.  Cf.  monde,  mound 
globe.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  world  ;  worldly  ;  eart  hly ; 
terrestrial  ;  as,  the  mundane  sphere;  mundane  affairs. 
—  mun'dane  ly,  adv. 

The  defilement  of  mundane  passions.  1.  Taylor 
Syn.  —  See  earthly. 

mundane  aspect,  A: drol.,  a  difference  of  azimuth  or  ampli¬ 
tude  as  related  to  the  several  houses.  —  m.  astrology.  See 
astrology.  —  M.  EraB.  See  era,  n..  Table. 
mun-dan'i-ty  (inun-dSn'Y-tY),  w.  Worldliness;  the  quality 
of  being  of  this  world.  Now  Rare. 

rnun  dll'l  cant  (mfin-dTf'T-kflnt),  a.  [L.  mundificans ,  p. 
pr.  of  mundijicare  to  make  clean  ;  mundus  clean  -f-  -ficare 
(in  comp.)  to  make.  See  -fy.]  Serving  to  cleanse  and 
heal.  —  n.  A  mundificant  ointment  or  plaster, 
mun  di-fi  ca'tion  (mfin'dl-ft-ka'shfin),  n.  Act  or  opera¬ 
tion  of  cleansing. 

mun'di-fy  (mfin'dT-fl),  v.  t.  cf*  i.  [F.  moiidifier ,  L.  mundi¬ 
jicare.  See  mundificant.]  To  cleanse  ;  purify.  Obs.  or 
R.  —  mun'di-fl  er  (-fi'er),  n. 

mun'go  (mfiq'go),  n.  [Prob.  fr.  a  native  name.]  a  The 
gram  ( Phaseolus  mungo).  b  An  East  Indian  mbiaceous 
plant  {Ophior rh iza  mungos ),  a  reputed  cure  for  snake  bites, 
mun'go,  n.  A  material  of  short  fiber  and  inferior  quality 
obtained  by  deviling  woolen  rags  or  the  remnants  of  woolen 
goods,  specif,  those  of  felted,  milled,  or  hard-spun  woolen 
cloth,  as  distinguished  from  shoddy ,  or  the  deviled  product 
of  loose-textured  woolen  goods  or  worsted,  — a  distinction 
often  disregarded. 

mung'y  {dial.  mdbng'Y,  infing'Y,  mfii/gT),  a.  Warm  and 
damp  ;  muggy  ;  also,  soft ;  decaying.  Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 

A  little  mungy ,  half-rotten  litter.  Evelyn 

mu  nici  pal  (mu-nYs'Y-pal),  a.  [L.  municipalise  fr.  mu - 
niceps  an  inhabitant  of  a  municipium ,  or  town  possessing 
the  right  of  Roman  citizenship,  a  free  town  ;  munia  offi¬ 
cial  duties,  functions  -f-  capere  to  take  :  cf.  F.  municipal. 
Cf.  immunity  ;  capacious.]  1.  Rom.  Hist.  Of  or  pertain¬ 
ing  to,  or  of  the  nature  of,  a  municipium  ;  as,  municipal 
rights  or  privileges. 

2.  a  Enjoying  a  local  self-government  more  or  less  like 
that  of  the  Roman  municipium  ;  —  said  of  a  town,  city,  or 


other  corporate  administrative  unit,  esp.  of  a  corporation 
proper  (a  town,  borough,  or  city),  as  distinguished  from 
the  quasi  corporations  (county,  township,  school  district); 
as,  municipal  corporations,  b  Of  or  pertaining  to,  or 
characteristic  of,  such  a  corporation  ;  as,  municipal  offi¬ 
cers,  government,  insurance,  ownership,  laws,  etc. 

3.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  internal  or  governmental  affairs 
of  a  state,  kingdom,  or  nation ;  —  used  chiefly  to  designate, 
or  denote  relation  to,  the  law  prescribed  or  enforced  by 
a  state  in  the  regulation  of  the  rights,  and  in  the  govern¬ 
ment,  of  those  subject  to  its  jurisdiction  ;  that  is,  the 
national  law,  as  distinguished  from  international  law.  This 
use  of  municipal  is  now  avoided  as  unfortunate  and  inapt 
by  many  law  writers.  In  its  widest  use  municipal  law 
includes  all  the  law  of  the  land  governing  the  rights  of 
the  members  of  a  state  and  those  subject  to  its  jurisdic¬ 
tion,  including  the  written  and  unwritten  law,  but  it  has 
been,  as  used  by  some,  distinguished  from  the  organic  or 
const  national  law,  as  well  as  from  international  law. 
municipal  savings  bank.  See  savings  bank.  —  m.  trading, 
Econ.,  the  carrying  on  of  trade  by  a  municipality,  esp.  in 
conducting  industrial  undertakings  such  as  the  develop¬ 
ment  and  management  of  systems  of  transportation  and 
communication,  the  production  or  control  and  supply  of 
light,  heat,  or  other  utilities. 

mu  nic'i  pal  ism  (mu-iiYs'Y-pal-Yz’m),  n.  Municipal  con¬ 
dition  or  government ;  also,  a  system  or  theory  of  govern¬ 
ment  by  municipalities. 

mu  nic'i-pal'i-ty  (-pfil'T-tl),  n. ;  pi.  -ties  (-tTz).  [Cf.  F. 
municipal  He.]  A  town,  city,  or  other  district  having 
powers  of  local  self-government  ;  a  municipal  corporation  ; 
also,  the  community  under  the  jurisdiction  of  a  municipal 
government  or  the  governing  authorities. 

mu-nic'i  pal-i-za'tion  (-pSl-T-za'shwn  ;  -i-za'-),  n.  Act  or 
process  of  municipalizing,  or  state  of  being  municipalized. 

mu-nic'i-pal-ize  (inu-nYs'Y-pal-iz),  v.  t. ;  -ized  (-Izd);  -iz'- 
ing  (  iz'Yng).  [ municipal  -f-  -ize.~\  To  bring  under  mu¬ 
nicipal  oversight  or  control ;  as,  a  municipalized  industry; 
also,  in  recent  and  more  specific  use,  to  transfer  to  the 
ownership  or  direct  management  of  the  municipality;  as, 
to  municipalize  a  city  water  or  gas  system. 

mu  nic'i  pal  ly  (-Y),  adv.  With  relation  to  municipal  af¬ 
fairs  or  government. 

mu  ni-cip'i-um  (mu'nY-sYp'Y-fim),  w.  ,•  L.  pi.  -cipia  (-a). 
[L.  See  municipal.]  1  Rom.  Hist.  Orig.,  any  of  a  priv 
ileged  class  of  towns  in  Italy  whose  citizens  had  the  jus 
Latii  (which  see),  including  many  of  the  private  rights  of 
Roman  citizenship,  as  the  conubium  and  commercium. 
Afterwards,  any  town  in  the  empire.  Cf.  jus  Lath. 

2  0.  Eng.  Law.  A  castle  Rare. 

mu  nif 'i-cence  (mfi-nY f  'Y-sens),  n.  [L.  munificentia :  cf. 
F.  munificence. \  Quality  or  state  of  being  munificent ;  a 
giving  or  bestowing  witli  extraordinary  liberality  ;  gen¬ 
erous  bounty  ;  lavish  generosity.  Addison. 

Syn.  —  Benevolence,  liberality,  bounty,  bounteousness. 

mu  nif'i  cent  (-.Hunt),  a.  [L.  munificus ;  munus  service, 
gift  -f-  -ficus.  Cf.  immunity;  -fic.]  Very  liberal  in  giving 
or  bestowing  ;  lavish  ;  also,  characterized  by  great  liber¬ 
ality  or  generosity  ;  as,  a  munificent  benefactor  ;  a  munifi¬ 
cent  benefaction.  —  mu-nif'i-cent  ly,  adv. 

Syn.  —  Bounteous,  bountiful,  generous.  See  liberal. 

mu'ni-ment  (mu'nY-mcnt),  n.  [OF.  muniment ,  L.  muni- 
mentum,  fr.  mumre  to  fortify.  See  munition.]  1.  A  forti¬ 
fying  or  defending;  a  fortification  ;  fortified  place.  Obs. 

2.  That  which  supports  or  defends  ;  a  means  of  defense  ; 
munition  ;  support.  “  Muniments  and  petty  helps.”  Shale. 

3.  pi.  Law.  The  evidences  or  writings  whereby  one  is  en¬ 
abled  to  defend  the  title  to  an  estate  or  maintain  a  claim 
to  rights  or  privileges  ;  specif.,  title  deeds  and  papers. 

4.  A  valuable,  as  a  gem,  a  relic,  or  the  like.  Obs.  Spenser. 

mu  ni'tion  (mCi-nYsh'«n),  n.  [F.,  munition  of  war,  L.  mu- 

nilio  a  fortifying,  fortification,  fr.  munire  to  fortify,  de¬ 
fend  with  a  wall ;  cf.  moeiiia  walls,  mums  (for  moirus) 
a  wall,  and  Skr.  mi  to  fix,  make  firm.  Cf.  ammunition.] 

1.  Fortification;  stronghold.  Obs.  Is.  xxxiii.  16. 

2.  Whatever  materials  are  used  in  war  for  defense  or  for 
annoying  an  enemy  ;  ammunition  ;  also,  stores  and  pro¬ 
visions  ;  military  stores  of  all  kinds;  hence,  necessary 


Muntjac  ( Muntiacus  muntjak). 


equipment  or  provision  in  general ;  as,  the  munitions  for 
a  political  campaign  ;  —  usually  in  pi. 

The  bodies  of  men,  munition,  and  money,  may  justly  be  called 
the  sinews  of  war.  Raleigh 

mu  ni'tion  (mfi-iiYsl/ttn),  r.  t.  To  provide  with  munitions. 

England  has  strongly  fortified  and  completejy  munitioned 
stations  at  Halifax  and  St.  Johns.  _  North  Am.  Rev. 

Mun'see  (mfin'se),  7i.  One  of  a  subtribe  of  Delaware  In¬ 
dians  formerly  dwelling  along  the  upper  Delaware  River, 
now  in  Ontario,  Wisconsin,  and  Kansas.  They  are  civilized 
and  self-supporting. 

mun'tin  (mfin'tYn),  mun'tlng  (-tYng),  n.  1.  Arch.  A 
mullion  ;  —  a  joiner’s  term. 

2.  Any  of  a  number  of  transverse  cast-iron  stays  securing 
the  longitudinal  beams  in  a  spinning  mule, 
munt'jac,  munt'jak  (mfint'jSk),  n.  [Malay  mindjangan , 
or  Jav.  mindjangan ,  mand- 
jangan .]  Any  of  several 
species  of  small  deer  con¬ 
stituting  the  genus  Mun¬ 
tiacus  (syn.  Cervulus)  of 
southeastern  Asia  and  the 
East  Indies;  esp.,  M.  munt¬ 
jak  of  Java  and  adjacent 
regions.  It  is  about  three 
and  a  half  feet  long  and 
two  feet  high.  The  male 
has  sharp  exposed  canine 
tusks,  and  small  antlers 
with  one  side  branch 
mounted  on  long  hairy 
pedicels.  It  has  a  peculiar 
barking  cry  of  alarm, hence 
the  name  barking  deer. 

Muntz  metal  ((niimts;  munt'sYz).  [After  the  inventor, 
Muntz’s  metal  S  G.  F.  Muntz ,  of  Birmingham,  Eng.]  An 
alloy  of  copper  and  zinc  containing  60-64  per  cent  of  copper. 
It  can  be  rolled  hot,  and  is  used  for  sheathing,  bolts,  and 
other  purposes. 

Mu  nych'i-a  (mu-nYk'Y-a),  t?.  pi.  [Gr.  ra  /xovi/u'xia.]  Gr. 
Antiq.  A  festival  of  Artemis  Munychia  held  in  the  month 
Munychion  (April  and  May)  to  commemorate  the  defeat  of 
the  Persians  at  Salamis.  —  Mu  nych'i  an  (-2n),  a. 

Mu  raB'na  (mu-re'na),  n.  [L.,  fr.  Gr.  gvpauva.']  Zool. 
a  The  typical  genus  of  morays.  b  [/.  c.]  A  moray. 
mu'rage  (mu'raj),  n.  [F.,  fr.  murer  to  wall,  fr.  mur  wall, 
L.  mums.  See  mure  a  wall.]  A  tax  paid  for  building  or 
repairing  the  walls  of  a  fortified  town, 
mu'ral  (mu'ral),  a.  [F.,  fr.  L.  muralis ,  fr.  mums  wall. 
Cf.  mure  a  wall.]  1.  Of  or  pert,  to  a  wall  ;  being  on  or 
in  a  wall ;  growing  on  or  against  a  wall ;  as,  mural  paint¬ 
ings  ;  a  mural  quadrant.  “  Mural  fruit.”  Evelyn . 

2.  Resembling  a  wall,  as  in  having  or  being  a  perpendicu¬ 
lar  or  steep  face  ;  as,  a  mural  precipice, 
mural  arch.  Astro?}.,  the  wall  or  arch  to  whose  face  is  at¬ 
tached  a  mural  circle,  or  other  instrument  for  measuring 
meridian  altitudes.  —  m.  circle.  See  circle,  n., 5  g.  —  m. 
crown,  Ro?n.  Antiq.,  a  golden  crown, 
or  circle  of  gold,  indented  so  as  to  « 
resemble  a  battlement,  bestowed 
on  him  who  first  mounted  the  wall 
of  a  besieged  place,  and  there  lodged 
a  standard.  —  m.  gestation  or  preg¬ 
nancy,  Med.,  pregnancy  in  wliicn 
the  fetus  is  in  that  portion  of  the  Mural  Crown 
Fallopian  tube  which  traverses  the  wall  of  the  uterus.— 
m.  quadrant,  Astron.,  the  great  quadrans  muralis  (L.,  mural 
quadrant)  of  Tycho  Brahe,  an  inverted  arc  of  90°  attached 
to  a  meridian  wall,  used  to  ascertain  t  he  declination  and 
right  ascension  of  a  heavenly  bedy  through  a  central  hole 
and  upon  the  divisions  of  the  quadrant.  —  m.  tower.  Mil. 
Arch.,  a  tower  strengthening  and,  in  a  fortification,  serv- 
ing^to  flank  a  wall,  therefore  generally  projecting  outside, 
mu'ral-ist,  n.  A  painter  of  mural  pictures  or  decorations. 
Mu  ra-nes©'  (mu'rd-nez';  -nes'),  a.  Of  or  pert,  to  Mnrano, 
a  town  in  the  Venetian  lagoon  ;  as,  the  Muranese  school. 
Mu  ra-to'ri-an  (mu'rd-to'rY-dn  ;  201),  a.  Eccl.  Of,  per¬ 
taining  to,  or  named  from,  Father  Lodovico  Antonio  Mu* 
ratori,  an  Italian  archaeologist  (1672-1750).  —  Muratorian 
canon,  the  canon  recognized  by  the  Muratorian  fragment. 
—  M  fragment.a  mutilated  fragment  containing  a  list  of  New 
Testament  Bcriptures,  prob.  those  recognized  as  canonical 


A  follower  of  Thomas  Miinzer 
(1490-  1A25),  founder  of  the  fa¬ 
natical  Anabaptists  and  leader 
in  the  Peasants’  War.  Obs. 
mun-chat'to,  n.  [Also  maucha- 
tors.  See  mustache. ]  Mustache. 
Obs. 

munchee-  moonsiif.k. 
mun  cheel'  (mfln-chel'), 

[  Malay  alam  man  ill ,  fr.  Skr. 
maflca.]  A  kind  of  litter.  India. 
munch'er  (mfin'cliSr;  HU),  n. 
One  who  muncheR. 
muncht.  Munched.  Ref.  Sp. 
munck  monk. 

munckey.  +  monkf.y. 
mun'eorn'  (mfli)'kSnV).  Var. 
of  makgcorx.  Dial.  Eng. 
mund.  mound,  globe, 

mund.  Obs.  or  dial.  Eng.  var. 
of  MUN. 

mun'dane,  n.  An  inhabitant  of 
this  world.  Rare.  [Kol,  nV.I 
Mun-da'rl(mfin-da'rP),  n.  See| 
man  da'tion  ( mfin-da'shtin),  n. 
[L.  munda  tin ,  fr.  inundate  to 
make  clean.]  A  cleansing.  Obs. 
mun ' da  to  ry  ( m fin'd d-t/5-rT ),« . 
[L.  mundatorius.  ]  Cleansing; 
having  power  to  cleanse.  Obs. 
—  n.  Eccl.  =  rURIFICATOR. 
Mun'day  +  Monday. 
mund'bre'che.mund'bry  ce  ( A.- 

S.  mdbnd'bru/kC*  ;  -hre'che),  n. 
[AS.  mundbryce. J  A  breach  of 
**  mund.”  Obs.  or  Hist. 
mund'byrd'  (A.  -  S.  mdond'- 
biird').  n.  [AS.l  A  tine  for 
mundhreche.  Obs.  or  Hist. 
munde  +  mind,  n. 
munde  Obs.  pret.  of  MUN. 
mundefve.  +  mundify. 
mundlail,  n.  [L.  mundinlisA 
Worldly,  i'1'*.  Scot,  [Pvrite.  i 
mun'di’c(mfin'dtk),n. 
mun-dic'a-tive  (mfin-dtk'd- 
tlv),  n.  Mundificative.  Ohs. 
mun  di-cid'i-ous,  o.  [I.,  mundus 
world  4-  cadere  to  fall.]  Inci¬ 
dent  to  this  world.  Obs. 
mun-dif'i-ca-tive.  a.  tf  n.  = 
mundificant.  Obs. 
man'dfl  (miin'dTl),  n.  [See 


mandil.J  A  turban  ornamented 
with  an  imitation  of  gold  or  sil¬ 
ver  embroidery 

mun'dl  um,  »*.  [LL.]  Mund  ; 

protection  Obs. 
mun-div'a  gant  (mfin-dtv'd- 
grlnt),  a.  [I,,  munr/us  the  world 
-I-  vagans  wandering,  p.  pr.  of 
vagari.  See  vagary.]  Wan¬ 
dering  over  the  world.  Rare. 
Mun'dos  (mdbn'dds),  n.  id.  The 
wild  tribes  of  parts  of  Euzon, 
Cebu,  Panav,  and  Negros 
Mun'dru  cu'  (mdoiPdroo-kdo'). 
Var.  of  Mundurucu. 
mun-dun'gus(  mfin-dfii)'g?7R),  n. 
Also  mun-dun'go(-gfi).  [Cf.  Sp. 
moiidnugo  paunch,  tripe,  black 
pudding.]  A  kind  of  plug  to¬ 
bacco  referred  to  as  having  a 
had  smell.  Obs. 

Mun  du-ru-cu'.  Mun  du-ru-ku' 
(moon'ddb-rdb-k«iib'). ».  One  of 
a  powerful  tribe  of  Tupian  In¬ 
dians  of  central  Brazil,  known 
for  their  athletic  physique,  elab¬ 
orate  tattooing,  and  skill  in 
featherwork  and  weaving.  They 
preserve  the  heads  of  enemies 
slain  in  battle. 

i|  mun'dus  vult  de'ci-pl  (dPs'Y- 
pT).  [L.l  The  world  wishes  to  be 
deceived.  [Eng.  var.  of  moon. I 
mune  (dial.  mun).  Obs.  or  dial.  | 
munechene.  +  minchen. 
munedawe.  n.  [AS.  munan  to 
remember.]  A  mind  day.  Obs. 
munegan.  +mino.  [of  mi  no.  I 
munegunge.  +  minging ,  vb.  n.  | 
muneke  monk. 

Munendal  *f*  Monday. 
mu'ner-al  (mfl'nfrwTl),  a.  [L. 
munus,  munerts,  office,  duty.] 
Characterized  by  a  distinctive 
office.  Obs. 

mu'ner-a-ry  (-ft-rY),  a.  [L.  «»»/- 
nerarius,  fr.  munus  gift.]  Of  the 
nature  of  a  gift.  Obs. 
mu'ner-ate  ( -at),  r.  t.  [L.  mune- 
ratus ,  p.  p.  of  munerare  to  give.] 
To  remunerate.  Obs.  —  mu  ner- 
a'tlon  (-a'shiln).  n.  Obs. 
munet.  ^  minute. 


mun 'ey.  Money.  Ref.  S'/*, 
mung  (mdong).  Var.  of  mi  noo. 
mung  Var.  of  mono.  Obs.  or 
Dial.  Eng. 

mun'ga  (  mfiij'gd),  n.  [Native 
name  in  central  and  southern 
India  madi  /ntmpu.]  The  bonnet 
monkey. 

Mungal-  +  Mongol. 
mung'corn  (mfing'k6rn). 
Mixed  corn,  or  grain;  maslin. 
Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 
munge  (mdbnzh  ;  mfinzh),  r.  t. 
S(  i.  Munch.  Scot.  Jr  Dial.  Eng 
munge.  v.  i.  Also  mun'ger 
(mdbn'jer  ;  mfin'-).  To  grum¬ 
ble;  to  moan.  Scot.  Jr  Dial.  Eng. 
mun-geet'  (mfin-jet').  Var  of 
MUN.IEET. 

mun'ger.  +  monger. 
mung'-grass/.  ».  [Hind,  munia , 
mun/,  Sar.  tuuHja.)  An  Eawt  In¬ 
dian  sorghum  ( Saccharum 
arundinaceum)  sometimes  used 
as  a  sand  binder, 
mun'go.  n.  A  negro.  Ohs 
mungo  bean.  =  mungo  a. 
mun-go'fa  ( mfii)-gfi'fd ).  n.  The 
gopher  turtle.  Local ,  U.  S. 
mun'goos.  mun'goose  (mfii)'- 
goos).  ^'arB.  ot  mongoose 
mun'grel.  +  mongrel. 
mun-gu'ba  (mfiij-gdo'ba),  n. 
[Native  Braz.  name.)  A  Bra¬ 
zilian  silk-cotton  tree  ( Bomba j 
munqvha). 

Mu'ni-a  (mfi'nY-d).  n.  (NL.,  fr. 
Hind,  inuniyd  the  female  of  the 
birds  called  amadavats  ;fr. muni 
a  saint,  a  monk.]  Zniil.  a  A 
large  genus  of  weaver  birds  in¬ 
cluding  the  well-known  Java 
■sparrow,  b  [/.  c.l  Any  bird  of 
this  or  some  closely  allied  genus, 
mu  ni-cip'l-al  (mO'nY-sYp'T-dl ), 
a.  Municipal.  Obs. 
mu-nlf'er-ous  ( mfi-nYf'Pr-ws),  a. 
[L.  munus  gift  -f-  -feruus  ]  Bear¬ 
ing  gifts.  Obs. 

mu-ntf'ic  (-Yk),  a.  Also  mu- 
nlf'i-cal  (-Y-kdfl)  [See  munifi¬ 
cent.]  Munificent.  Obs.  —  mu- 
nif'l-cal-ly,  adv.  Obs. 


mu-nif'i-cate  <-Y-kat),  r.  1.  [L. 
muniticatus,  p.  p.  of  muvificarc 
to  present  with  a  thing,  fr.  mu- 
ii incus.  See  munificent.]  To 
enrich.  Obs. 

mu-nif 'i-cence  (-sens),  n.  [Cf. 
L.  munire  to  fortify.  ]  Means  of 
defense  ;  fortification.  Obs. 
mu-nif'i-cen-cy  (-s^-n-sl),  n.  Mu¬ 
nificence  ;  liberality, 
mu'ni-fy  (mfi'nl-fT),  v.  t.  Jr  ». 
[Cf.  L.  munire  to  fortify,  and 
-fy.]  To  fortify.  Obs. 
mun 'ion  Var.  of  munn  ION. 
mu-nite'  (nifl-nTt'),  ?\  t.  fli. 
miinitvs.  p.  n.  of  munire  to  for¬ 
tify.]  Fortify;  strengthen.  Obs 
mii'ni-ty  (mQ'nT-tl).  n.  [See 
immunity.)  A  privilege.  R. 
mun'Ja,  mun'Jah  (m  Q  n'j  a; 
mdbn'jd).  Vafs  ofMoON.iA. 
mun  jeet' (mfin-jet'),  n.  [Hind. 
umjitli  a  drug  used  for  dyeing 
red.]  =  Indian  madder  * 
mun-jis'tin  (mfin-jYs'tTn).  n. 
C/iem.  An  orange-red  coloring 
substance.  CtjH'Or,,  from  In¬ 
dian  madder  (K tibia  cordi folia. 
syn.  mnnjista).  It  is  a  carboxyl 
derivative  of  purpuroxanthin. 
munk  Ohs.  or  ref.  sp.  of  monk. 
Mun'kar  and  Na-kir'  (mdttn' 
kar,  na-ker').  [Ar.  munk  a  r  wa 
nakxr.]  Moslem  Rr-lig.  “The 
Unknown”  and  “the  Repudi¬ 
ating.”  two  angels  believed  to 
visit  the  dead  in  theirgraves  and 
examine  them  as  to  their  faith 
in  the  Prophet.  [/«’'/•  <$/>.! 

mun 'key.  Monkey.  Ohs.  o;  | 
munkhede.  •?*  monkhede. 
munk'ish.  Monkish.  Ret'.  Sp. 
munne  +  min,  v.,  remind. 
mun'nion(mun'yiIn),n.  A  mul¬ 
lion. 

mun'pins.  ».  j,l.  [m»n  mouth  + 
pin n  peg.  Cf.  momuyns.]  Teeth 
Obs.  [face.  Obs.  I 

muns .n.  [Cf.  mun  mouth.]  The! 
munsee.  moonshek. 
mun'sel.  n.  [Ar.  manzi/.]  A 
day’s  journey.  Ohs. 
munshato.  4*  munchatto. 


munshi  +  moonshek. 
mun'sif  (mfin'sYf),  n.  [Ar.  mun- 
gif  equitable,  just,  arbiter.]  An 
arbitrator  <T  judge  ;  specif.,  un¬ 
der  the  British,  a  native  civil 
judge  of  the  lowest  rank  India. 
mun-soon'.  *]•  monsoon. 

M in 'ster  cheese  (miin'stPr).  A 
strong-smelling,  unpressed 
cheese  manufactured  in  and 
about  Munster.  Alsace. 
Mun'ster  plum  (mfin'stSr). 
[From  Munster  province,  Ire¬ 
land.]  A  potato.  Jocular. 
munstral  *?•  minstrel. 
munstralsye.  +  minstrelsy. 
munstre.  f  minster. 
munt.  +  mount. 
munt,  n.  =  m untin,  1. 
munt  {dial,  mdftnt)  Var  of 
mint.  Obs.  or  Scot.  Jr  Dial  Eng 
muntaln.  tayne.  f  mountain 
munte  4*  mount. 
Mun-ti'a-cus(mfin-tT'd-k»is).  n. 
[NL.]  Zool.  The  genus  consist¬ 
ing  of  the  muntjacs. 
muntin.  +  mountain. 
Mun-tin'gi-a  (mfin-tYn'jY-d),  n 
[XL.,  after  Abr.  Muntxng, Dutch 
botanist.]  Hot.  A  monotypic 
genus  of  elieociirpaceous  trees 
M.  calabura  is  the  calabur  tree, 
munuch  +  monk. 

II  mu'nus  A-pol'll-ne  dig'num 
[I..]  A  gift  worthy  of  Apollo 
Mu-nych'i-on  (mfi-nYk'Y-On),  n. 
[Or.  Mouuuxttov.]  The  tenth 
Attic  month.  See  Greek  cal¬ 
endar. 

munyeon.  +  minion. 
munzil  manzil. 

Muong  (mwCng),  n.  One  of  an 
Indo-Chinese  people  of  Tonkin 
and  northern  Anam,  larger  and 
lighter  than  the  Anamese,  and 
probably  of  Laos  origin. 
Mu'phrid  (mdo'frYd),  n.  (Ar- 
a  I  mvfrid  a  l  rdmib  the  solitary 
(star)  of  the  lancer.]  See  star. 
muph'tle.  +  mufti. 

Mup'plm  (mfip'Ym).  Bib. 
mur.  t  moor;  mure;  murr 


catarrh.  I  Dial.  Eng. I 

mur(mflr;  mfl),».  A  dormouse  | 
Mu-ra'  (mdo-ra'),  n.  An  In¬ 
dian  of  a  Tupian  tribe,  dwelling 
along  the  middle  Amazon,  or 
low  moral  and  mental  quality. 
Mu  ra-di'yah  (mdo'rd-de'yi), 
[Ar  ]  See  dervish 
Mu  rse'ne-soc'l-d®  (mfi-re'nf- 
sfis'l-de),  n.  [NL.  See  Mrn.tt* 
na  ;  Esoc  id.f:.]  Zool  A  family 
of  large  eels  of  warm  seas  re¬ 
sembling  congers  but  having 
very  strong  knifelike  teeth.  The 
type  genus  is  Mu-rse'ne-sox 
(mfl-re'nf-sfiks). 

Mu  rae'nl-dae  < -re'nY-de;  -rPn'Y 
de),  n.jd.  [NL.l  Zool.  The  fam¬ 
ily  consisting  of  the  morays.  — 
mu  rae'noid  (-re'noid),  a.  jr  w* 
mur-ger.  +  mukenger 
mui  allle  mural,  ». 
muraill^'  (mil'rA'lvS'),  a. 
[OF.,  p.  p.)  Her.  Walled, 
mu'ral.  n  A  wall;  fortifica¬ 
tion.  Ohs. 

mu'raled  (inQ'rrtld),  a.  Made 
into  a  mural  crown  ;  as.  murnled 
gold.  Rare .  Cent.  D<ct 

mu  ral 'H  (mii-rai'S),  «.  [See 
muraille.J  Her.  Walled, 
mu  ral'lec  (md-rll'a ;  -t),  a. 
Her.  Walled.  [Rare. I 

mu'ral-ly,  adv  Muriformly . | 
Mu-ra'no  glass  (mdb-ra'nfi). 
Glassware  made  nt  Murano, 
Italy, esp. the  so-called  Venetian 
glass  made  there. 

Mu'ra-ta  ri  fie  (mdbr'a-tii). 
[After  General  Baron  Murat  a, 
Japanese  officer.]  Mil.  A  bolt 
gun  with  tubular  magazine  un¬ 
der  the  barrel  holding  eight  car¬ 
tridges.  It  was  the  Japanese  in¬ 
fantry  arm  until  after  the  war 
of  1894  with  China, 
murav  *i*  mural,  w. 
murberie  +  mulberry. 
murch.  n.  A  little  man.  Obs 
murch'y  (mOch'Y), n.  (See  mi s- 
C H i E f . ]  Mischief.  Dial.  Eng. 
mur'cld,  a.  [L.  murcidus.  I 
Slothful ;  shirking.  Obs. 


ale,  senate,  c&re,  ftm,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofd ;  eve,  £vent,  find,  recent,  maker;  ice,  ill;  old,  dbey,  orb,  5dd,  s6ft,  connect;  use,  unite,  urn,  iip,  circus,  menii  ; 

U  Foreign  Word.  +  Obsolete  Variant  of.  +  combined  with.  =  equals. 
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by  the  Roman  Church  toward  the  end  of  the  2d  century  ; 
—  from  its  publication  by  Muratori  at  Milan  in  1740. 
mur'der  (mQr'der),  n.  [ME.  morder  (influenced  by  OF. 
murdre,  of  G.  origin),  morther ,  AS.  morfror  ;  akin  to  AS. 
morS  murder,  D.  moord,  OS.  mor&,  G.,  Dan.,  &  Sw.  mord, 
Icel.  morS,  Goth,  maurpr ,  OSlav.  mreti  to  die,  Lith.  mirti, 
W.  marw  dead,  OIr.  marb,  L.  mors ,  mortis ,  death,  mori, 
nioriri ,  to  die,  Gr.  /3poros  (for  pporos)  mortal,  a/xjSporo? 
immortal,  Skr.  mj'  to  die,  nifla  death.  Cf.  amaranth, 
ambrosia,  MORTAL.]  1.  Early  Eng.  Law.  The  killing  of 
a  person  secretly  or  with  concealment,  as  opposed  to  an 
open  killing.  Cf.  morth  ;  see  murdrum.  Obs.  or  Hist. 
“  Mordre  will  out.”  Chaucer. 

2  Law.  The  offense  of  unlawfully  killing  a  human  being 
with  malice  aforethought,  express  or  implied.  The  fore¬ 
going  is  one  of  the  two  most  usual  definitions  of  murder 
occurring  in  the  judicial  decisions  ;  the  other  is  essentially 
that  given  by  Blackstone,  quoting  Sir  Edward  Coke.  In 
the  United  States  this  is  stated  as  follows :  the  offense  com¬ 
mitted  “  where  a  person  of  sound  memory  and  discretion 
unlawfully  kills  any  reasonable  creature  in  being  and  in 
the  peace  of  the  commonwealth  with  malice  aforethought, 
express  or  implied.”  At  common  law  there  were  no  grades 
or  degrees  of  murder,  but  by  statute  in  many  States  of  the 
United  States  the  offense  is  divided  into  two  degrees, 
murder  in  the  first  degree  being  the  most  severely  pun¬ 
ished  and  restricted  to  those  cases  where  the  killing  was 
willfulT  deliberate,  premeditated,  or  especially  cruel,  or 
where  it  was  done  in  the  commission  of  some  heinous  fel¬ 
ony,  as  arson,  rape,  etc.  Murder  is  intentional  and  unlaw¬ 
ful  homicide.  See  HOMICIDE,  MALICE,  FELONY  ;  cf.  MURDRUM, 
mur'der  (mfir'der),  v.  t. ;  mur'dered  (-derd);  mur'der-ing. 
[ME.  mortheren ,  murlheren,  AS.  myr&rian  ;  akin  toOHG. 
murdiren,  Goth,  maurprjan.  See  murder,  h.]  1.  To  kill 
(a  human  being)  unlawfully  and  with  premeditated  malice 
or  willfully,  deliberately,  and  unlawfully. 

2.  To  kill  (a  human  being).  Obs. 

3.  To  destroy  ;  to  put  an  end  to. 

[Canst  thou]  murder  thy  breath  in  middle  of  a  word  ?  Shak. 

4.  Fig.:  Tomutilate, spoil,  or  deform:  to  mangle;  to  butcher; 
as,  to  murder  the  king’s  English  ;  to  murder  a  song. 

Syn.  —  Slaughter,  assassinate,  slay.  See  kill. 

mur'der-er  (-er),  n.  [Cf.  OF.  mordreor,  nom.  mordrire. ] 

1.  One  guilty  of  murder ;  a  person  who,  in  possession  of 
his  reason,  unlawfully  kills  a  human  being  with  premedi¬ 
tated  malice. 

2.  A  cannon,  probably  firing  many  slugs  or  bullets  at  a  dis¬ 
charge,  and  used  especially  for  clearing  a  ship’s  decks  of 
boarders  ;  — called  also  murdering  piece.  Obs. 

mur'der-ing,  p.  pr.  cC*  vb.  n.  of  murder.  —  murdering  bird, 
murdering  pie,  any  of  several  European  shrikes.  Local. 
Eng.  —  m.  piece.  Nay.  a  =  murderer,  2.  Obs.  b  pi.  Small 
missiles,  as  bits  of  iron,  with  which  a  murdering  piece  was 
charged.  Called  also  murdering  shot.  Obs. 
mur'der-OUS  (mflr'der-us),  a.  [Cf.  OF.  mordreux  mur¬ 
derer.]  Of  or  pert,  to  murder  ;  characterized  by,  or  caus¬ 
ing,  murder  or  bloodshed  ;  having  the  purpose  or  quality 
of  murder;  bloody;  as,  the  murderous  king;  murderous 
rapine  ;  murderous  intent ;  a  murderous  assault.  “  Mur¬ 
derous  coward.”  Shak.  —  mur'der-ous-ly,  adv. 

Syn. —  Sanguinary,  bloodthirsty,  fell,  savage,  cruel, 
mur'drum  (mGr'drizm),  n.  [LL.]  &  Early  Eng.  Law.  Act  of 
killing  a  person  secretly.  =  murder,  n.,  1.  b  The  murder 
fine  exacted  under  the  Norman  kings  from  the  hundred  in 
which  a  person  was  slain  unless  the  slayer  was  produced 
or  proof  was  given  that  the  slain  person  was  an  English¬ 
man  and  not  a  Franco-Norman.  See  Enolishry. 
mure  (mur),  n.  [L.  mums  ;  or  F.  mur,  fr.  L.  mums.  Cf. 
munition.]  A  wall.  Obs. 

mure  (mur),  v.  t.  ;  mured  (murd) ;  mur'ing  (mur'Tng).  [F. 
murer,  L.  murare.  See  mure,  n.]  1.  To  iuclose  in  walls; 

to  wall ;  to  immure  ;  to  shut  up.  Spenser. 

The  five  kings  are  m ured  in  a  cave.  Josh,  x  (Heading). 
2.  To  thrust  or  squeeze,  as  against  a  wall, 
mu'ren-ger  (mu'r5n-jer),  n.  [Cf.  murage.]  One  who 
has  charge  of  the  wall  of  a  town  and  its  repairs.  Eng. 
Mu'rex  (mu'rgks),  n.  [L.,  the  purple  fish.]  a  Zool.  A 
genus  of  marine  rachiglossate  gastropods, 
having  a  rough,  and  often  spinose,  shell, 
which  is  often  highly  colored  inside.  They 
abound  in  tropical  seas,  b  [/.  c.  ;  pi.  -rices 
(-rT-sez).]  A  mollusk  of  this  genus,  or  of 
the  family  Muricidie,  of  which  it  is  the  type, 
mu  rex'lde  (mu-r6k'sid ;  -sTd  ;  184),  n. 

Also-id-  [L.  mu  rex  the  purple  fish,  purple.]  - 
Chem.  A  crystalline  diehroie  nitrogenous 
substance,  the  ammonium  salt  of  purpuric 
acid,  forming  purple-red  solutions  with 
water.  It  was  formerly  much  used  as  a  dye¬ 
stuff,  and  was  obtained  from  guano  by  the  Murex  ( M.erina- 
murexide  reaction.  ceus). 


murexide  reaction-  Chem.  A  reaction  occurring  when 
uric  acid  is  heated  with  nitric  acid  and  the  product  treated 
with  ammonia.  Murexide  is  formed, 
mu'ri-ate  (uiu'rT-at),  n.  [See  muriatic.]  Chem.  A  salt  of 
muriatic  or  hydrochloric  acid ;  a  chloride ;  as,  muriate 
of  ammonia  (ammonium  chloride).  See  muriatic. 
mu'ri-at  ed  (-at/Sd),  a.  Combined  or  impregnated  with 
muriatic  acid  or  a  muriate ;  specif.  :  a  Put  in  brine ; 
pickled.  Obs.  b  Photog.  Prepared  with  silver  chloride. 
C  Containing  much  salt ;  briny ;  as,  muriated  waters, 
nru  ri-at'ic  (-St'Ik),  a.  [L.  murialicus  pickled,  fr.  muria 
brine:  cf.  F.  muriatique.]  Chem.  Pertaining  to  or  desig¬ 
nating  the  acid  usually  called  hydrochloric  acid ,  HC1 ;  — 
now  principally  a  commercial  term.  The  acid  was  formerly 
thought  to  be  an  oxide  of  an  unknown  element  murium , 
and  muriatic  acid  was  its  accepted  scientific  name, 
mu'ri-cate  (mu'rT-kat)  )  a.  [L.  muricalus ,  fr.  murex  a 
mu'ri-cat  ed  (-kat'gd)  J  pointed  rock  or  stone,  the  purple 
fish.]  Formed  with  sharp  points ;  full  of,  or  covered  with, 
sharp  points  or  prickles. 

Mu  ric'i  dffl  (mu-rTs'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL. ;  L.  murex,  - ids, 
the  purple  fish  -f-  - idse .]  Zool.  A  large  family  of  gastro¬ 
pods  consisting  of  Murex  and  allied  genera.  —  mu'ri-cid 
(mu'ri-sTd),  a.  if;  n.  —  mu-ric'i-form  (mu-rTs'T-f6rm), 
mu'ri-cine  (-sin  ;  -sin ;  183),  mu'ri-cold  (-koid),  a. 
mu-ric'u-late  (mu-nk'u-lat),  a.  Minutely  muricate. 
Mu'ri-d®  (mu'rT-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.  ;  L.  mus,  mur  is,  mouse 
-f-  -idse.]  Zool.  The  largest  family  of  rodents,  containing 
nearly  100  genera  and  great  numbers  of  species  ;  the  true 
rats  and  mice  and  their  allies.  They  are  distributed 
throughout  the  world  and  variously  modified  for  terres¬ 
trial,  arboreal,  and  aquatic  life,  thus  differing  greatly  in 
external  features.  The  family  is  divided  into  at  least  ten 
subfamilies,  the  domestic  rats  and  mice  belonging  to  the 
subfamily  Mu-ri'nae  (mu-ri'ne). 
mu'ri-form  (mu'rT-fSrm),  a.  [L.  mus,  muris,  mouse  + 
-form.]  Like  a  mouse  or  rat  in  form  or  appearance, 
mu'ri-form,  a.  [L.  murus  a  wall  -f-  -form.]  Bot.  Resem¬ 
bling  courses  of  bricks  in  arrangement;  as,  muriform  cel 
lular  tissue.  — mu'ri-form  ly,  adv. 

mu'rine  (mu'rin;  -rfn;  183),  a.  [L.  murinus ,  fr.  mvs, 
mur  is,  mouse.]  Pert,  to  the  family  Murida*  or  subfamily 
Murinas  ;  resembling  a  mouse  or  rat.  —  n.  A  murine  rodent, 
murine  opossum.  =  mouse  opossum.  See  opossum. 
murk  (mQrk),  n.  [Cf.  F.  marc,  and  E.  dial,  mure.]  The 
refuse  of  fruit,  after  the  juice  has  been  expressed  ;  marc, 
murk,  a.  [ME.  mirke,  merce,  AS.  myrce,  mirce :  cf.  the 
kindred  Icel.  myrkr,  Dan.  &  Sw.  mark.]  Dark  ;  murky. 

He  cannot  see  through  the  mantle  murk.  J.  R.  Drake. 
murk,  n.  Darkness  ;  gloom  ;  mirk.  Shak. 

murk,  v.  t.  To  make  dark,  dim,  or  gloomy ;  to  mirk, 
murk'y  (mtir'kT),  a. ;  murk'i-er  (-kT-er) ;  murk'i-est. 
[From  murk  -j-  3d  -y.]  Dark;  obscure;  gloomy.  “The 
murkiest  den.”  Shak.  “  A  murky  storm.”  Addison. 
mur'mur  (mGr'umr),  n.  [F.  murmure :  cf.  L.  murmur. 
Cf.  murmur,  v.  i.]  1.  A  low,  confused,  and  indistinct 

sound,  like  that  of  running  water  ;  as,  the  murmur  of  bees ; 
a  murmur  of  low  conversation. 

2.  A  complaint  half  suppressed,  or  uttered  in  a  low,  mut¬ 
tering  voice  ;  also,  a  murmuring  state  or  disposition. 

Looking  upon  the  same  condition  in  anguish  and  murmur. 

Tatter. 

Some  discontents  there  are,  some  idle  murmurs.  Dryden. 

3.  Med.  Any  of  various  normal  or  pathological  ausculta¬ 
tory  sounds  heard  over  the  heart,  blood  vessels,  etc. 

mur'mur,  v.  i. ;  mur'mured  (mfir'm&rd) ;  mur'mur-ing. 
[F.  murmurer ,  L.  murmurare,  murmurari,  fr.  murmur 
murmur  ;  cf.  Gr.  p.opp.vpeiv  to  roar  and  boil,  said  of  water, 
Skr.  marmara  a  rustling  sound  ;  prob.  of  imitative  origin.] 

1.  To  make  a  low  continued  noise,  like  the  hum  of  bees,  a 
stream  of  water,  distant  waves,  or  the  wind  in  a  forest. 

They  murmured  us  doth  a  swarm  of  bees.  Chaucer. 

2.  To  utter  complaints  in  a  low,  half-articulated  voice  ;  to 

express  discontent ;  to  grumble  ;  —  often  with  at  or  against. 
“  His  disciples  murmured  at  it.”  John  vi.  Cl. 

And  all  the  children  of  Israel  murmured  against  Moses  and 
against  Aaron.  Nvm.  xiv.  2. 

mur'mur,  v.  t.  To  utter  or  give  forth  in  low  or  indistinct 
words  or  sounds  ;  as,  to  murmur  tales.  Shak. 

mur'mur-ing,  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  of  murmur.  Specif.  :  p.  a. 
a  Making  low  continued  and  confused  sounds,  b  Uttering 
complaints  or  voicing  discontent  in  a  low  tone.  —  mur'- 
mur-ing  ly,  adv. 

mur'mur  ous  (-its),  a.  [Cf.  OF.  murmuros.]  1.  Attended 
with,  or  making,  murmurs;  murmuring. 

The  lime,  a  summer  home  of  murmurous  wings.  Tennyson. 

2.  Of  the  nature  of  a  murmur  ;  low  and  indistinct. 

When  any  sound  came  through  the  dusk  ...  it  W’as  murmur - 

ous and  fitful  asof  men  speaking  low  and  brokenly.  .V.  Page. 

3.  Voicing,  or  arousing,  complaining  murmurs. 

Mur'phy,  or  Mur'phy’s,  but  ton  (mtir'fl ;  -fTz).  Surg. 


murcoke.  +  moor  cock. 
mur'derd.  Murdered.  Ref.  Sp. 
Mur'der  er's  Bl'ble  (m  Q  r'd  5  r- 
5rz).  See  Bible.  [dkrkr.I 
mur'der-ess.  u.,  fem.  of  muk-| 
mur'der-ment,  //.  Murder.  Obs. 
mur'dre.  murder. 
murdreisar.  +  murderer. 
mur'dress  (mQr'drCs),  n.  [Cf. 
OF.  mouraeresse ,  meurdresse, 
a  murderess,  F.  meurtriere  loop¬ 
hole.]  1.  A  murderess. 

2.  Fort.  A  kind  of  battlement 
with  interstices  for  firing 
through.  Obs. 

murdrier,  n.  A  murderer.  Obs. 
mure,  -j*  mire.  [var.  of  moor. I 
mure.  Obs.  or  Scot.  &  dial.  Eng.  I 
mure(mQr),  n.  [Etym.  uncert.J 
=  murk,  refuse  of  fruit, 
mure,  v.  i.  To  erect  walls.  Obs. 
mure.  a.  [OF.  meiir ,  F.  mur. 
Cf.  uemure.1  1.  Ripe.  Obs. 

2.  Soft ;  gentle  ;  meek  ;  modest; 
demure.  Dial.  Eng. 
murecok.  d*  moorcock. 
murehthe-  +  mirth.  [Obs.  I 
mure'ly,  adv.  Ripely;  fully.  I 
mu  re'na(mfi-re'n«),  H.  [L.J  A 
moray.  [rienoid.l 

mu-re'noid(-noid),  a.  \  u.  Mu-| 
mu-rex 'an  (m  fi-r  C  k's  a  n).  n. 
[From  murexide.]  Urnmil. 
mu  rex'o-in  (-srt-I  n),  n.  Org. 
Chem.  A  complex  nitrogenous 
compound,  CijH mOaNn,  related 
to  murexide  ana  forming  red 
crystals  and  purple  aqueous  so¬ 
lutions. 


mur'ga  (moor'gd),  mur-ga'vi 
(rnoor-gii'vT),/!.  Hot.=  moorva. 
mur'geon  (Scot,  mflr'jrtn),  n. 
A  grimace  ;  a  wry  mouth  or  dis¬ 
torted  gesture  ;  also,  murmur¬ 
ing  ;  grumbling.  —  v.  t.  8r  *.  To 
mock  ;  make  faces  ;  also,  to 
murmur;  grumble.  Both  Obs. 
or  Scot. 

mur'geon  (dial.  mOj'Tn),  n. 
Refuse  earth  ;  dirt  ;  mud  ;  also, 
a  bog.  Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 
murgullye.  d*  marc. clue. 
mu  ri-a-tif'er-ous <  nifi/rT-«-tYf'- 
Sr-«s),  a.  fmtni'a/ic  {-  -ferous.] 
Old  Chem.  Producing  muriutic 
substances,  as  hhH. 
mu'ri-cide,  n.  (L.  mvs.  muris, 
mouse  -cide. J  A  killer  of 

mice  :  a  coward.  Obs. 
mu-rid'  (mdb-red'),  n.  [Ar. 
mur'idA  Islam  ism.  A  disciple, 
esp.  a  Sufi  disciple, 
mu'ride  ( mfi 'rid  ;  -rid),  n.  (L. 
muria  brine.]  Oh!  Chem.  Bro¬ 
mine  ;  —  so  called  from  its  being 
obtained  from  sea  water, 
murie .  +  merry. 
murlli.  d"  merrily. 
murily.  +  murely. 
mu'rin-ger  (m  Q'r  Y  n-j  C  r).  d* 
MUREKGER.  [OEON.  Acof.l 
murionit.  Obs.  p.  p.  of  mur-| 
muritl-palm.  [Cf.  miriti  i'ai.m.] 
A  Brazilian  wine  palm  (Mau- 
ritia  rinifera). 

mu'ri-um  (mfl'rY-wm),  n.  [NL.] 
Chem.  See  muriatic. 
murk'en.  v.  i.  [AS.  murenian.] 


To  murmur.  Obs.  [murky. | 
murk'i-ly  (mOr'kY-lY),  adv.  of  | 
murk'i  ness,  n.  See -ness. 
murk'lins,  adv.  In  the  dark. 

Dial,  Eng. 

murk'ness,  n.  Darkness.  Obs, 
or  Scot.  Sf  Dial.  Eng. 
murl  (dial,  mflrl,  mQl),  v.  t.  tf  i. 
To  crumble  ;  m  older  away. 
Scot.  Sr  Dial.  Eng. 
murlemewes,  n.  )>l.  Riddles  ; 
obscurities.  Obs. 
mur'lin  (mflr'lTn),  n.  Badder- 
locks  Ireland. 
mur'lon.  d*  merlin. 
mur'ly-grubs  ( niOr'l  Y-grfi  b  z  ; 
mOl'Y-).  Dial.  En».  var.  of 
MULLIGRUBS.  [Obs.  Scot.  I 
mur'mell,  n.  Sr  v.  Murmur.  | 
mur'met.  Dial.  Eng.  var.  of 

M  VlIM  ET. 

Mur'raKmrtftr'me),/).  A  mem¬ 
ber  of  a  partly  Hinduized  Mon¬ 
goloid  hill  people  of  Nepal  ; 
also,  their  dialect.  See  Indo- 
•  '  1 1  I N  f>  K . 

mur  mur-a'tion  ( m  fl  r'm  n  r-a'- 
shun),  n.  [L.  murmuratio :  cf. 
OF.  murmu racionA  A  murmur¬ 
ing  ;  muMtatM*.  Obs.  or  Scot. 
mur'murd.  Murmured.  R.  Sp. 
murmur  diphthong.  See  mun- 
thono.  [murmurs.  I 

mur'mur-er  (-Pr),  n.  One  who| 
murmurhed.  n.  Murmuring  ; 
complaint.  Obs. 
mur'mur-iah,  a.  Like,  or  of  the 
nature  of.  a  murmur, 
mur'mur-less.  a.  See  -less. — 


mur'mur  less  ly.  adv. 
mur'mur-ou8-ly,  adv.  of  mur¬ 
murous. 

murne  (dial.  mflm).  Ohs  or 
Scot.  Si  dial.  Eng.  var.  of  mourn. 
mur'ni-val.  d*  mourniv \l. 
mu  ro-mon'tite  (m  Q'rft-mSn'- 
tTt),  n.  [From  Huromontia.  an¬ 
cient  name  of  Mauersberg,  Sax¬ 
ony,  its  locality .  Chester.]  Min. 
A  mineral  resembling  nllanite 
but  containing  a  larger  propor¬ 
tion  of  the  cerium  metals, 
mur'phy  (mOr'fY),  ».  [From 
proper  name.]  A  potato.  Jocose. 
murr.  n.  A  catarrh :  a  cold  with 
hoarseness.  Obs. 
mur'rain,  a.  Afflicted  with 
murrain.  Rare. 
mur'rain  er,  a.  More  afflicted 
with  murrain  Obs. 
mur'rain-ly.  ndv.  Much  ;  ex¬ 
ceedingly.  Obs. 
mar' ray.  Var.  of  moray. 
mur'ray  in(  mfir'it-Tn).n.  Chem. 
A  bitter,  white,  crystalline  glu- 
coside.  CpiHssOio.  obtained 
from  the  flowers  of  the  orange 
jasmine  (Murray a  exotica). 
Murray  lily.  =  Darling  lily. 
murre.  d* murr, catarrh;  myrrh. 
mur'rel  (mtir'fl).  Var.  of  mar- 

RAL. 

mur'rey.  n.  A  kind  of  venl  hash 
usually  containing  mulberries. 
Obs. 

murreyn.  d*  murrain. 
murrian.  d*  Mgrian,  morion. 
mur-ri'na  (rnu-rl'nd),  n.  pi. 


A  device  for  reuniting  the  two  parts  of  the  intestine  after 
complete  division,  consisting  of 
two  hollow  silver  pieces  which 
fit  into  each  other  and  bring  the 
peritoneal  edges  into  close  con¬ 
tact  ;  —  so  called  from  its  in¬ 
ventor,  J.  B.  Murphy,  an  Amer¬ 
ican  surgeon. 

mur'ra  i  (mur'd), n.  [L.]  Bom. 
mur'rha  )  Archscol.  The  mate- 
rial,  prob.  a  variety  of  fluorite  ^  ^ 

or  jasper,  used  for  a  kind  of  costly  vessels.  See  murrhine. 
mur'rain  (mfir'Iu),  n.  [ME.  moreine,  OF.  marine ,  fr.  OF. 
mortr ,  murir,  to  die,  L.  mori,  nioriri.]  A  pestilence  or 
plague  affecting  domestic  animals ;  any  of  a  number  of 
different  diseases  of  cattle,  as  anthrax  or  Texas  fever. 

There  shall  be  a  very  grievous  murrain.  Ex.  ix.  3. 
a  murrain  on  you,  may  you  be  afflicted  with  a  pestilent  dis¬ 
ease ;  plague  on  you.  Shak. 

Mur'ray-a  (mur'a-d),  n.  [NL.,  after  Johan  A.  Murray 
(1740-111),  Swedish  botanist.]  Bot.  A  small  genus  of  trop¬ 
ical  Asiatic  and  Australian  rutaceous  trees  related  to 
Citrus,  having  pinnate  leaves  and  flowers  with  imbricated 
petals.  M.  ex-  y-ZA 
olicu  yields  a  ff/// 

perfume. 


T-Sl  ^A^linee  Murray  Cod  (01  iff  or  us  macquari- 

serranoid  fish  ensis).  (j*g) 

(Oligorus  macquariensis ),  abounding  in  the  Murray  River 
and  its  tributaries,  and  much  esteemed  for  food.  Australia. 
Murray  pine,  a  A  pine  of  the  western  United  States 
(Pinus  murrayana)  sometimes  considered  a  subspecies  of 
the  Californian  scrub  pine  p.  contorta.  b  In  Australia, 
one  of  the  cypress  pines  (Callitris  calcarata). 
murre  (mfir),  n.  a  Any  of  several  guillemots.  See  guil¬ 
lemot.  b  The  razor-billed  auk. 

murre'Iet  (mGr'ISt),  n.  [niurre  -j-  -let.]  Any  of  several 
small  sea  birds  of  the  genera  Synthliboramphus  and  Bra- 
chyramphus  of  the  auk  family.  ‘They  are  found  chiefly  on 
islands  of  the  North  Pacific,  but  range  south  to  the  coast 
of  Mexico.  A  Japanese  species  US’,  wumizusume)  is  crested, 
mur'rey  (mfir'T),  n.  [OF.  moree  a  dark  red  color,  fr.  L. 
morum  mulberry,  blackberry.  Cf.  mulberry.]  A  dark 
crimson  red  ;  Her.,  sanguine,  —  a.  Of  a  dark  red  color, 
mur'rhine  (-rfn  ;  -rin),  a.  [L.  murr(h)inus,  fr.  murr(h)a.] 
Made  of  the  stone  or  material  called  by  the  Romans 
murr  ha ; —  applied  to  certain  costly  vases  of  great  beauty 
and  delicacy  used  by  the  luxurious  in  Rome  as  wine  cups ; 
as,  murrhine  vases,  cups,  vessels.  —  murrhine  glass,  glass¬ 
ware  in  which  the  body  is  transparent  and  shows  embedded 
pieces  of  colored  glass  (called  Jion);  —  so  called  from  a 
supposed  resemblance  to  ancient  Roman  murrhine  vases, 
mur'shid  (moor'shed),  n.  [Ar.]  A  Mohammedan  re¬ 
ligious  teacher  ;  sometimes,  the  head  of  an  order, 
mur'za  (mflr'zd),  n.  [Tatar,  fr.  Per.  mirza  prince.]  One 
of  the  hereditary  nobility  among  the  Tatars,  esp.  one  of 
the  second  class. 


Mu'sa  (mu'zd),  ii.  [NL.,  fr.  Ar.  mauz ,  mauzah,  banana.] 
Bot.  A  genus  of  tropical  perennial  treelike  herbs  typifying 
the  Musaceae.  The  thick,  sheathing  petioles  of  the  im¬ 
mense  entire  leaves  form  a  sort  of  trunk ;  the  large  clus¬ 
ters  of  diclinous  flowers  are  subtended  by  a  colored  bract ; 
the  perianth  is  tubular,  with  one  free  petal-like  segment; 
the  fruit  is  pulpy  or  dry.  M.  sapientum  is  the  common 
banana;  M.  ensete.Vne  Abyssinian  Banana.  See  banana. 

Mu-sa'ce-ae  (mfi-za'se-e),  n.  pi.  [NL.  See  Musa.)  Bot. 
A  family  of  tropical  trees  or  treelike  herbs  typifying  the 
order  Musales,  characterized  by  clustered  flowers  subtended 
by  brightly  colored  spathaceous  bracts,  a  perianth  of  two 
series,  both  of  which  are  petaloid,  five  anthers  with  one 
staminode,  and  a  baccate  or  capsular  fruit.  The  family 
includes  only  the  genera  Musa,  Strelitzia,  Ravenala,  and 
Heliconia.  —  mu  sa'ceous  (-shws),  a. 

Mu-sa'les  (mu-za'lez),  n.pl.  [NL.  See  Musa.]  Bot.  An 
order  of  monocotyledonous  tropical  plants  frequently  called 
Scitamineie,  characterized  by  the  cyclic  flowers  often  with 
irregular  perianth  and  one  or  more  of  the  stamens  sup¬ 
pressed.  It  includes 
the  four  families 
Musaceie,  Zinziber- 
aceae,  Cannaceae, 
and  Marantaceae. 
m  u  s  a  ng'  (moo- 
sang';  mu-sSng'),  n. 

[Malay  musang.] 

An  East  Indian 
palm  civet  or  para-  Musang  ( Paradoxurus  hermaphroditus). 


Also  mur-rhi'na.  [L.]  Vessels 
made  of  murra  See  murr  a. 
mur'rlne.  Var.  of  murrhine. 
raurrion.  +  morion,  murrain. 
murr'nong'fmAr'nfing')^'-  [Na¬ 
tive  name.]  An  Australian  ci- 
choriaceous  herb  (Microseris 
forsteri)  ;  also,  its  sweet,  milky 
tuber,  eaten  by  the  natives. 

Mur  rum-bidg'ee  pine(  inOr'iIni- 
hYj'P).  [From  Mnrrumbitlgee 
River,  New  South  Wales.]  The 
camphorwood.  Australia. 
murrur.  mirror. 
mur'ry  (mflr'Y).Var.  of  moray. 
mur'ry  (dial.  mtlr'Y).  Obs.  or 
Scot.  A- dial.  Eng.  var. of  MERRY, 
murse  (mflrs),  n.  The  common 
I  guillemot.  Local,  Eng.  8r  Scot. 
murtagon  +  martagon. 
murte,  v.  t.  Break  ;  crush.  Obs. 
murth,  u.  Murder.  Obs. 
murtli.  Obs.  or  dial.  Eng.  var. 
of  MIRTH. 

murthe.  +  mirth,  murder. 
mur'ther ('/»Vi/.mflr'tb5r).  Obs. 
or  dial.  var.  of  murder. 
murtherare.  +  murderer. 
murtrish,  v.  t.  [OF.  inurtrir, 

[  menrtrir ,  F.  meurtrir.  See 
murder.]  To  murder.  Obs. 
muruhthe.  +  mirth. 

mu'ruB  a-e'ne-ua  con^ci-en'- 
ti-a  sa'na.  [L.]  A  sound  con¬ 
science  (is)  a  brazen  wall 
Mu'rut.  a.  One  of  n  debased 
people  of  the  interior  of  Borneo, 
probably  of  pre-Malay  stock, 
mu-ru'xi  bark  (mdo-rCo'shY)* 


[Braz.  murusi,  mured.]  The 
astringent  bark  of  a  tropical 
American  malpighiaceous  tree 
( Byrsonima  spicata),  U6ed  local¬ 
ly  for  tanning  purposes, 
mur'va.  Var.  of  moorva. 
murye.  +  merry. 
murzes.  Obs.  pi.  of  mirza. 
Mur'zim  (mdor'zem),  n.  [Ar., 
announcer,  lit.,  roarer,  fr.  ruzxm 
to  roar.]  See  star. 

Mus  (mds),  n.  [L.,  a  mouse.] 
Zool  A  genus  of  rodents,  in¬ 
cluding  the  common  house 
mouse  and  rats.  See  mouse  ; 
bat.  [museum.  I 

mus.  Abbr.  Music  ;  musical;! 
mu  sae-og'ra-phy,  -ol'o-gy,  etc. 
Y  ars.  of  muskoghaphy,  etc. 
musalck.  mosaic. 
mus'al  (mOz'/M),  n.  Of  or  pert, 
to  the  Muses,  or  to  poetry.  Rare. 
mus&ll  w.  =  mizen.  Obs.  Scot. 
Mus'al-man.  Var.  of  Mussul- 
m  a  n  . 

Mus  al-ma'ni  (mQs'fYl-ma'ne), 

n  ,  fem.  of  MUSALMAN. 

mu'sar.  n.  An  itinerant  player 
on  the  musette.  Obs. 
mu'sard,  n.  [F..  fr.  muser  to 
loiter,  trifle.  See  muse,  r.  i.]  A 
dreamer  ;  an  absent-minded  per¬ 
son  ;  a  fool  ;  a  dawdler  ;  also,  a 
loiterer  ;  vagabond.  Obs. 
mu'sard-ry.  n.  (F.  musarderie.] 
Musing  ;  dreaming  ;  indolence  ; 
delay.  Obs. 

mu'sard-y,  n.  [OF.  musardie.] 
Musard^y  ;  vagabondage.  06*. 


food,  foot ;  out,  oil ;  chair  ;  go  ;  sing,  irjk  ;  fhen,  thin  ;  nature,  verdure  (250) ;  K  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144) ;  boN ;  yet ;  zh  =  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Guide. 
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doxure  ( Paradorurus  hermaphrodilus).  The  general  color 
is  gray  with  variable  black  stripes  or  spots.  Also,  any  of 
certain  related  viverrine  animals. 

Mllfl'ca  (mus'kri),  n.  [L.,  a  tiy.]  1.  Zool.  A  genus  of 
flies,  in  old  classification  very  extensive,  but  now  restricted 
to  the  common  house  fly  and  immediately  related  species. 

2.  Astron.  A  constellation  situated  between  the  South¬ 
ern  Cross  and  Chameleon  ;  the  Fly. 

XXlUS'ca  dine  (mQs'kd-dln  ,  -din  ;  277),  n.  [See  muscatel  ; 
cf.  muscardine.]  1.  A  sweet-flavored  European  pear. 

2  a  A  grape  of  the  southern  United  States  ( VitU  rotundi- 
foliii)  having  small  bunches  of  large,  round,  tough-skinned, 
somewhat  musky  grapes.  A  number  of  cultivated  varie¬ 
ties,  as  the  scuppernong,  have  been  obtained  from  this 
species,  b  Loosely,  any  of  several  other  grapes. 

3.  =  MUSCATEL,  1. 

U  mua'cae  V0/li-tan'te8(niua'fse  v51'T-t5n'tez).  [L.,  flying 

flies. J  Figures  or  appearances,  usually  in  the  form  of  dots, 
threads,  beads,  circles,  in  the  field  of  vision,  due  to  small 
bodies  or  defects  in  the  vitreous  humor, 
mus'car-dine  (mus'kdr-dln  ;  -den),n.  [F.  muscardine  fr. 
It.  moscardino  a  musk-scented  lozenge,  whence  F.  musca- 
din;  cf.  F.  muscade  nutmeg,  fr.  Pr.  muscata ,  LL.  muse  ala, 
fr.  L.  muscus  musk.  See  muscatel.]  The  common  Euro¬ 
pean  dormouse  ;  —  so  named  from  its  odor. 

Mus-ca'ri  (mfis-ka'ri),  n.  [NL. ;  cf.  L.  muscus  musk,  or 
L.  musca  fly.]  Bot.  A  genus  of  Old  World  bulbous  liliaceous 
herbs,  the  grape  hyacinths,  or  grapeflowers,  having  racemes 
of  nodding  blue  or  white  flowers.  See  grape  hyacinth. 
mus-car'l  form  (mfis-k5r'T-f6rm),  a.  [L.  muscarium  fly 
brush  -}-  -form.]  Having  the  form  of  a  brush, 
mus'ea  rine  (mQs'ka-rTn  ;  -ren;  mus-ka'- ;  184),  n.  Also 
-rln.  [L.  muscarius  belonging  to  flies.]  Chem.  A  crys¬ 
talline  alkaloid,  C6H1503N,  found  in  fly  agaric  ( Amanita 
muscaria)  and  other  fungi.  It  is  tasteless,  odorless,  and 
very  poisonous. 

mus'eat  (mfis'kSfc),  n.  [F.,  fr.  Pr.  muscat.  See  muscatel, 
muscardine.]  1.  Any  of  several  cultivated  varieties  of  the 
European  grape,  usually  of  a  white  or  light  color  and  musky 
flavor.  The  muscat  of  Alexandria  is  the  best  known. 

2.  =  muscatel,  1 . 

mus'ea- tel'  (ni&s'kd-tgl' ;  mQs'kd-tSl),  n.  [It.  moscadello, 
moscatello ,  LL.  muscatellum  or  muscadellum  (sc.  vinum ), 
fr.  muscatellus  nutmeglike,  dim.  of  muscatus  smelling  like 
musk,  muscatum  and  muscata  (sc.  nux)  nutmeg  :  cf.  F. 
muscadelle ,  fr.  Italian.  See  musk  ;  cf.  moschatel,  muscar¬ 
dine,  muscat,  nutmeg.]  1.  A  rich  sweet  wine  produced  in 
France,  Italy,  and  other  countries  from  muscat  grapes  ; 
muscadine ;  muscat.  Among  its  varieties  are  Fronlignan , 
Lunel,  MontepulcianOy  and  Orvieto. 

2.  The  muscat  grape. 

3.  A  variety  of  sun-dried  raisin. 

4.  A  kind  of  pear,  possibly  the  same  as  muscadine. 

||  Musch'el  kalk'  (mdosh'gl-kalk7 ;  -k51k'),  n.  [G.;  muschel 
shell  -f-  kalk  limestone.]  Oeol.  The  middle  division  of  the 
German  Triassic.  See  geology,  Chart.  The  formation 
consists  mainly  of  fossil-bearing  limestones. 

Mus'd  (mus'si),  n.  pi.  [L.  muscus  moss.]  Bot.  One  of 
the  two  classes  of  Bryophyta,  including  the  true  mosses, 
distinguished  from  the  Hepatic*,  or  liverworts,  by  having 
a  well-developed  protonema,  the  gametophyte,  or  moss 
plant  proper,  being  always  segmented  into  stem  and  leaves, 
and  never  thalloid.  The  asexual  spores  are  without  elaters. 
It  comprises  three  orders.  Cf.  Hepatic,®;  see  moss,  2. 
Mus'd -daB  (mQs'T-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.  See  Musca.]  Zool. 
A  family  of  dipterous  insects  of  which  the  house  fly 
(Musca domcstica)  is  the  type.  It  has  been  variously  limited, 
including  in  its  broadest  sense  all  the  Diptera  that  have 
three-jointed  antennae,  the  third  joint  of  which  is  setose, 
thus  comprising  both  calyptrate  and  acalyptrate  forms, 
which  are  classified  into  some  thirty  subfamilies.  In  this 
sense  it  is  coextensive  with  the  superfamily  Muscoidea  of 
certain  recent  writers.  In  its  most  restricted  sense  the 
family  Muscidae  is  coextensive  with  a  subfamily,  Mus-cl'n* 
(mda-si'ne),  of  other  writers,  and  includes  comparatively 
few'  species.  These  are  all  closely  allied  to  the  house  fly. 
—  mus'cld  (mus'Td),  a.  dr  n.  —  mus'd  form  (-T-f6rm),  a. 
mus'cle  (mus'd),  n.  [F.,  fr.  L.  musculus  a  muscle,  a  little 
mouse,  dim.  of  mus  a  mouse.  See  mouse;  cf.  sense  3  (be¬ 
low).]  1.  a  An  organ  or  mass  of  tissue  whose  special 
function  is  the  production  of  motion  or  the  exertion  of 
physical  force,  b  The  peculiar  tissue  of  which  these 
organs  are  made  up  ;  muscular  tissue.  It  consists  of  mod¬ 
ified,  usually  greatly  elongated,  cells  (called  muscle  fibers), 
which  contract  when  stimulated.  Muscle  fibers,  and  hence 
the  muscles  they  compose,  are  of  two  important  classes, 
striated  and  nonstriated.  The  striated  muscles,  which  in 
vertebrates  constitute  the  principal  part  of  the  flesh,  are 
mostly  under  the  control  of  the  will,  or  voluntary  muscles, 
and  are  in  typical  cases  made  up  of  fibers  bound  together 
into  bundles  and  inclosed  in  a  sheath  of  connective  tissue 
(the  perimysium)  continuous  with  the  tendons,  or  fasciae. 
Each  fiber,  which  is  inclosed  in  a  delicate  membrane 
(the  sarcolemma ),  exhibits  alternate  transverse  layers  or 


segments  of  lighter  and  darker  material,  which  give  it  a 
transversely  striated  appearance  (whence  the  name),  and 
contains  many  protoplasmic  nuclei,  the  so-called  muscle 
corpuscles.  In  the  higher  animals  nonstriated  muscles  are 
involuntary,  or  independent  of  the  will.  They  constitute 
a  large  part  of  the  walls  of  the  alimentary  canal,  blood 
vessels,  uterus,  and  bladder,  and  are  found  also  m  the  iris, 
skin,  etc.  They  are  made  up  of  greatly  elongated  spindle- 
shaped  cells  without  striations,  and  with  a  central  nucleus. 
The  cells  are  usually  grouped  in  bundles  or  sheets.  Car¬ 
diac  muscle,  forming  the  substance  of  the  heart  of  verte¬ 
brates  and  notable  for  its  rhythmic  contractions,  is  inter¬ 
mediate  in  many  respects.  It  is  involuntary,  but  striated, 
and  the  cells,  or  fibers,  are  extensively  branched.  In  in¬ 
vertebrates  the  muscle  fibers  exhibit  varying  degrees  of 
differentiation.  They  are,  except  in  the  Arthropoda, 
whether  voluntary  or  not,  commonly  unstriated, distinctly 
striated  fibers  occurring  occasionally  where  rapid  and  vig¬ 
orous  action  is  required. 

2.  Muscular  strength  or  development ;  as,  to  show  one’s 
muscle,  by  lifting  a  heavy  weight.  Colloq. 

3.  [AS.  muscle ,  L.  musculus  a  muscle,  mussel.  See  above.] 
Var.  of  mussel. 

mus'ole— bound',  a.  Med.  Having  some  of  the  muscles 
teri6e  and  enlarged  and  of  impaired  elasticity  —  a  condition 
sometimes  produced  by  excessive  athletic  exercise, 
mus'cled  (mus',ld),  a.  Furnished  with  muscles, 
muscle  Plasma.  Physiol.  A  thick,  viscid,  albuminous 
semifluid  muscle  substance  contained  within  the  sarcolem¬ 
ma,  which  on  the  death  of  the  muscle  yields  a  coagulum 
(myosin)  and  a  liquid  called  muscle  serum, 
musclo  reading.  The  art  of  making  discriminations  be¬ 
tween  objects  of  choice,  of  discovering  the  whereabouts 
of  hidden  objects,  etc.,  by  inference  from  the  involuntary 
movements  of  one  whose  hand  the  reader  holds  or  w  ith 
whom  he  is  otherwise  in  muscular  contact, 
musclo  sensation.  Psychol.  Any  sensation  arising  di¬ 
rectly  from  muscular  action ;  also,  the  complex  of  skin, 
tendon,  joint,  and  muscle  sensations  accompanying  their 
mutual  act  ion- 

muscle  sense  Psychol.  The  sense  which  functions  in 
connection  with  muscular  action, 
muscle  sound.  Physiol.  The  sound  given  out  w  hen  muscles 
contract,  due  to  the  vibration  of  the  particles  of  the  muscle, 
mus  co-va'do  (inus'kS-va'do),  n.  [Sp.  mascabado  or  Pg 
mascavado  unrefined,  for  mascabado ,  p.  p.  of  mascabar  to 
depreciate,  for  mcnoscabar  ;  menus,  L.  minus  less  -f-  cabo 
head,  end:  cf.  F.  moscoua.de,  moscovade.  Cf.  mischief.] 
Unrefined  or  rawf  sugar,  obtained  from  the  juice  of  the 
sugar  cane  by  evaporation  and  draining  off  the  molasses. 
It  is  dark-colored  and  moist.  —  mus'CO-va'dO,  a. 
Mu3'co-vite  (mus'ko-vit),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  Muscovy 
or,  sometimes,  Moscow  ;  hence,  Russian  ;  as,  Muscovite 
traits  ;  the  Muscovite  advance  into  Asia. 

Mus'co-vlte,  n.  [Cf.  F.  Moscovite.]  1.  A  native  or  in¬ 
habitant  of  Muscovy,  or  ancient  Russia;  hence,  a  Russian. 
2.  [/.  c.]  Min.  Common,  or  potash,  mica,  essentially 
(H,K)AlSi04,  usually  pale  brown  in  color,  also  pale  green 
(from  the  presence  of  iron),  but  commonly  colorless  in  thin 
sheets.  H.,  2-2.5.  Sp.  gr.,  2.76-3.  See  mica. 
mus'co-vlt-ize  (-vit-Tz),r.  t. ;  -ized  (-Izd) ;  -iz'ing  (-iz'Tng). 
To  convert,  wholly  or  partially,  into  muscovite.  —  mus  CO 
vit  l  za'tion  (-vR/T-za'almn  ;  -i-za'slmn),  n. 
mus'eo-vy  duck  (mus'ko-vT).  [A  corruption  of  musk  duck.] 
A  duck  (6 airina  moschata)  native  from  Mexicp  to  southern 
Brazil,  but  w’idely  kept  in  domestication.  It  is  larger  than 
the  mallard,  has  a  small  crest,  red  carunculations  about  the 
eyes  and  forehead,  and  the  color  is  chiefly  glossy  green 
and  brownish  black. 

mus'cu-lar  (mus'ku-lar),  a.  [Cf.  F.  musculaire.  See 
muscle.]  1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  muscle  or  a  system  of 
muscles  ;  consisting  of,  or  constituting,  a  muscle  or  muscles; 
as,  muscular  fiber  ;  muscular  strength. 

2.  Performed  by,  or  dependent  on,  a  muscle  or  the 

muscles.  “  The  muscular  motion.”  Arbuthnot. 

3.  Well  furnished  with  muscles  ;  having  w  ell-developed 
muscles  ;  brawny  ;  hence,  strong  ;  powerful ;  vigorous  ; 
as,  a  muscular  body  or  arm. 

muscular  Christian,  one  who  believes  it  a  part  of  religious 
duty  to  maintain  a  healthful  and  vigorous  physical  state. 
—  m.  Christianity,  a  The  practice  and  opinions  of  those 
Christians  who  believe  that  it  is  a  part  of  religious  duty  to 
maintain  a  vigorous  condition  of  the  body,  and  w  ho  there¬ 
fore  approve  of  athletic  sports  and  exercises  as  conducive 
to  good  health,  good  morals,  and  right  feelings  in  religious 
matters,  b  An  active,  robust,  and  cheerful  Christian 
life,  as  opposed  to  a  meditative  and  gloomy  one.  —  m.  excit¬ 
ability,  Physiol.,  that  property  in  virtue  of  w  hich  a  muscle 
shortens  when  it  is  stimulated ;  irritability.  —  m.  sense. 
Physiol.  =  MU9CLE  sense.  —  m.  stomach,  a  gizzard.  —  m. 
work,  Physiol.,  the  work  done  by  a  muscle  through  the 
power  of  contraction. 

mus  CU  lar'i  ty  (mus/ku-Rtr'T-tT),  n.  State  or  quality  of 
being  muscular. 

mus'cu-la-ture  (mfis'ku-l<i-t$r),n.  [Cf.  F.  musculature.'] 

1.  Physiol.  Muscular  activity. 

2.  The  muscles  of  an  animal  or  of  any  part  of  it  considered 
with  reference  to  their  arrangement  or  relations. 


It  mns'CU-li  pa  pil  la'res  (mfls'kS-li  pSp'T-la'rez ;  115), 
(NL.,  papillary  muscles.l  Anal.  Small  muscular  columns 
attached  at  one  end  to  the  chord*  tendine*,  at  the  other 
to  the  wall  of  the  ventricle.  Their  function  is  to  main¬ 
tain  the  tension  on  the  chord*  as  the  ventricle  contracts. 
mus'CU-lO-  (mfis'ku-l$-).  A  combining  form  from  Latin 
musculus ,  meaning  muscle. 

mus  cu  lo-cu-ta'ne  ous  (-ku-ta'ne-us),  a.  [ musculo -  -f- 
cutaneous.]  Anat.  Pertaining  both  to  muscles  and  skin  ; 
designating  certain  mixed  nerves  which  in  their  course 
give  off  motor  filaments  to  the  muscles  and  sensory  fila¬ 
ments  to  the  skin ;  specif.  :  a  A  large  branch  of  the 
brachial  plexus  which  supplies  certain  muscles  of  the  upper 
arm,  the  skin  of  part  of  the  forearm,  etc.  b  A  branch  of 
the  external  popliteal  nerve  supplying  the  muscles  of  the 
fibular  side  of  the  leg  and  dorsum  of  the  foot, 
mus  cu  lo  spi'ral  (-spi'ral),  a.  \_musculo-  spiral.]  Anat. 
Designating,  or  pertaining  to,  a  large  nerve  which  arises 
from  the  brachial  plexus  and  passes  spirally  dow  n  the  hu¬ 
merus  to  the  front  of  the  external  condyle,  where  it  divides 
into  the  radial  and  posterior  interosseous  nerves  ;  also,  an 
oblique  shallow  groove  on  the  external  border  of  the  hu¬ 
merus  in  which  this  nerve  lies.  _ 
muse  (muz),  v.  i.  ;  mused  (muzd) ;  mus'ing  (muz'Tng). 
[F.  muser  to  loiter  or  trifle,  OF.,  also,  to  muse,  to  reflect; 
orig.  uncert.  ;  peril,  orig.  to  devote  one’s  self  to  the  Muses  ; 
or  cf.  L.  mussare  to  murmur,  to  say  in  a  low  tone,  to  be  si¬ 
lent.  Cf.  amuse.]  1.  To  think  closely  ;  to  study  in  silence ; 
to  meditate  ;  ponder.  “  Thereon  mused  he.”  Chaucer. 

He  mused  upon  some  dangerous  plot.  Sir  P.  Sidney. 
2.  To  be  so  occupied  in  study  or  contemplation  as  not  to 
observe  passing  scenes  or  things  present ;  to  be  in  a  brown 
study  ;  to  be  absent-minded.  Daniel. 

3  To  wonder ;  also,  to  gaze  wronderingly  or  meditatively. 
Obs.  or  R.  Spenser.  B.  Jonson. 

Syn.  —  Meditate,  ruminate,  ponder.  See  consider. 
muse,  v.t.  1.  To  think  on  ;  to  meditate  on.  Now  Rare. 
Come,  then,  expressive  Silence,  muse  his  praise.  Thomson. 
2.  To  wonder  at.  Obs.  Shak. 

muse,  n.  1.  Contemplation  which  abstracts  the  mind 
from  passing  scenes  ;  absorbing  thought ;  hence,  absence 
of  mind  ;  a  brown  study.  Milton. 

2.  Wonder;  astonishment.  Obs.  Spenser. 

Muse,  n.  [F.  Muse,  L.  Musa,  Gr.  MoOcra.  Cf.  mosaic, 
music.]  1.  Class.  Myth.  One  of  the  nine  goddesses  w  ho 
preside  over  song  and  the  different  kinds  of  poetry,  and  also 
tlue  arts  and  sciences  ;  —  often  in  pi.  They  are  Calliope, 
Clio,  Erato.  Euterpe.  Melpomene,  Polymnia  or  Polyhym¬ 
nia,  Terpsichore,  Thalia,  and  Urania.  Cf.  Apollo. 

Granville  commands  ;  your  aid,  O  Muses,  bring  • 

What  Muse  for  Granville  can  refuse  to  sing  ?  rope. 

2.  [l.  c.]  A  peculiar  power  of,  or  inspiration  to,  poetry. 

It  is  often  personified  as  a  goddess.  Shak. 

My  wandering  Muse,  how  thou  dost  stray  !  Milton. 

3.  [/.  c.]  A  poet ;  a  bard.  Obs.  «T  R.  Milton. 

Muse  of  Greece.  See  Attic  Muse. 

muse'lul  (muz'fdol),  a.  Meditative;  thoughtfully  silent. 
“  Museful  mopings.”  Dryden.  —  muse'ful  ly,  adv. 
muse'Iess,  a.  Unregardful  of  the  Muses  ;  disregarding 
the  power  of  poetry  ;  unpoetical.  Milton. 

mu  se  og'ra  phy  (inu'z£-5g'ra-fT),  n.  [museum  -f- 
-graphy.]  The  art  or  process  of  classifying  and  describing 
the  objects  in  a  museum.  —  muse-Og'ra-pher  (-fer), 
mu  se  og'ra-phist  (  fist),  n. 

mu  se-ol'o-gy  (-51'6-jT),  n.  [museum  -f*  -logy.]  The 
branch  of  science  which  treats  of  the  systematic  collection 
of  objects  for  museums,  their  arrangement,  care,  etc. 
mu  sette'  (mti-zSt'),  n.  [F.,  dim.  of  OF.  muse.]  1.  A 
small  bagpipe  formerly  popular  in  France,  esp.  in  the  18th 
century,  having  a  soft  and  sweet  tone. 

2.  A  quiet,  pastoral  air  adapted  to  this  instrument,  often 
with  a  drone  bass ;  also,  a  kind  of  rustic  dance. 

3.  A  kind  of  small,  simple  oboe. 

mu-se'um  (mfi-ze'uin),  n.  [L.,  a  temple  of  the  Muses, 
hence, a  place  of  study,  fr.  Gr.  povaelov,  fr.  Movtra  a  Muse.] 
A  repository  or  a  collection  of  natural,  scientific,  or  liter¬ 
ary  curiosities  or  objects  of  interest,  or  of  works  of  art. 
mush  (mGsh),  n.  [E.  dial,  mush  a  mash,  crumbled  matter  ; 
cf.  dial,  mush m eat  food  in  a  pulpy  state.]  1.  Meal  (esp.  In¬ 
dian  meal)  boiled  in  water  ;  hasty  pudding  ;  supawn.  U.  S. 
2  Anything  soft  and  thick,  like  mush  ;  as,  a  mush  of  wet 
snow.  “  A  mush  of  concession.”  Emerson. 

mush,  n.  [Perh.  short  for  mush  on,  a  corrupt,  of  F. 
march ons ,  the  cry  of  the  voyageursand  coureurs  de  bois  to 
their  dogs.]  A  march  on  foot,  esp.  across  the  snow  w  ith 
dogs  ;  as,  he  had  a  long  mush  before  him  ;  —  also  used  at- 
tributively.  Colloq.,  Alaska  dr  Northwestern  U.  S. 
mush,  v.  i. ;  mushed  (mfisht);  mush'ing.  To  travel  on 
foot,  esp.  across  the  snow  with  dogs.  —  v.  t.  To  cause 
to  travel  or  journey.  Rare.  Colloq.,  Alaska  dr  Northwest¬ 
ern  U.  S. 

mush,  v.  t.  To  notch,  cut,  or  indent,  as  cloth,  with  a  stamp. 


Mus.  B.  Abbr.  Bachelor  of 
Music. 

mus  ca-ba'do,  m  u  a'c  o-b  a'do. 

Vars.  of  muscovado. 
mus  ca-del'.H.  =  muscatel,  n. 
mus'ea-dine  (in  il  s'k  d-d  T  n  ; 
-den).  Var  of  muscardine. 
Mus  cables  ( mfis-ka'lez),  n.  pi. 
(NL.,  fr.  L.  muscus  moss.]  Bot. 
In  Lindley’s  classification,  an 
alliance  comprising  the  mosses, 
etc.  — mus'cal  (mu  s'k  d  1),.  a. 
Obs.  [U7NOE.I 

mus'cal-longe.  Var.  of  muskel-| 
mus  car-dine'  (miis'kdr-den'), 
n.  (F.]  =  CALCINO. 

Mus  car-din'i-dae  (-dYn'Y-de),  n. 
pi.  [NL.]  Zool.  The  family 
consisting  of  the  dormice,  typi¬ 
fied  by  tne  genus  Mus  car-<li'- 
nus  (-dl'nuB).  See  dormouse. 
mus'ca-rln  (m  0  s'k  d-r  t  n), 
mus'ea-rine  (-rTn;  -ren),  n.  A 
violet  oxazine  dyestuff  which, 
with  tannin  as  a  mordant,  dyes 
cotton  blue. 

mus  ca-to'ri  um  (mhs'kd-tS'rY- 
um  ;  201),  n.  [LL-J  Reel.  A  fan  or 
flahellum  to  drive  away  flies  and 
other  insects  from  the  chalice, 
as  in  the  Eastern  Church, 
muacelin.  +  muslin. 
muschacho.  mouschatoes. 
mustache. 

muscheron  +  mushroom. 


muschet.  +  muscat. 
mus-che'to.  +  mosquito. 
mus' che  tour,  n.  (F.  mouche- 
ture .]  Her  The  tail  of  the  er¬ 
mine  without  the  black  spots 
mus'chite  (mQs'kTt),  n.  Fire¬ 
arms.  [See  musket.]  A  very 
heavy  gun,  rested  on  a  forked 
stake  when  fired.  Obs.  or  Hist. 
Mus  cl-cap'l-dae  (mtis'T-kip'Y- 
de),  n.  pi.  [NL.  ;  L.  musca  fly 
4-  capere  to  catch.]  Zool.  A 
very  large  family  of  oscine  pas¬ 
serine  birds  consisting  of  the 
Old  World  or  true  flycatchers. 
The  typical  genus  is  Mus-cic'a- 
pa  (mTiI-sIk'd-pd),  including  the 
common  European  spotted  fly¬ 
catcher  (M.  qrisold).  —  mus- 
cic'a-pine  (-sik'd-pln;  -pin),  a. 
raus'cl-col©  (mus'T-kdl),  mus- 
cic'o-lineCmu-sTk'O-lTn  ;-lTn),  or 
muB-cic'o-lous  (-lua),  a.  [ Musci 
4-  -cole.]  Bot.  Growing  on  de¬ 
caying  mosses  or  hepatics,  as 
certain  fungi. 

mus'ei-form  ( m  fi  s'Y-f  6  r  m),  a. 
[L.  muscus  moss  4 --form.]  Hav¬ 
ing  the  appearance  of  a  moss. 
Mus-ci'nte  (mtt-sT'ne),  n.  pi. 
[NL.]  Zobl.  See  Musci d.e. 
mus'cl-tate  d*  mussitate. 
mus 'cite  (mtis'Tt),  n.  [See 
Musci  :-ite.]  Palenbot.  A  sup¬ 
posed  fossil  tnoss.  Obs. 


mus'd.  Muscle.  Ref.  Sp. 
muscle  clot.  Chem.  Myosin, 
muscle  column.  Aunt.  =  sa R 
COSTYLE.  [MUSCLE.] 

muscle  corpuscle  Anat.  Seel 
muscle  curve.  Physiol.  The 
curve  inscribed  upon  a  prepared 
surface  by  means  of  a  myograph 
actuated  by  a  muscle  [cle  | 
muscle  fiber  or  fibre  See  mus-| 
muscle  plate.  Embrynl  In  ver¬ 
tebrate  embryos,  a  differentiated 
part  of  a  primitive  segment 
which  forms  voluntary  muscle 
tissue.  [plasm  a.  | 

muscle  serum,  n.  See  muscle! 
muscle  sugar.  Chem.  Inosite. 
muscle  tissue  See  muscle. 
mus'cllng  (mfis'lYng),  n.  Fine 
Arts.  Exhibition  or  representa¬ 
tion  of  the  muscles.  Rare. 
Mus'co-gee  (miis'ko-je),  n.  See 
Creek. 

znus'coid  (miis'koid),  a.  [L. 
muscus  moss  4-  -out. ]  Bot.  Mobs- 
like.  —  n.  A  moss  Obs 
Mus-coi'de-a  (mfls-koi'dP-d).  n. 
pi.  [NL.]  ZoUl.  See  Musci DiE. 
mus-col'o-gy  ( mfts-kBl'n-jY),  n. 
(L.  muscus  moss  4-  -logy A  Bry¬ 
ology.  —  mus  co-log'i-cal  (mfis7- 
kMBj'Y-krfl),  a.  —  mus-col'o- 
gist  (mhs-k51'5-jYst),  n. 
mus-cos'i-ty  (mfis-k6s'Y-tY),  n. 
[L.  muscosus mossy .]  Mossiness. 


muscot  *1*  mosquito. 
mus'eous.  a.  [L.  muscosus.] 
Mossy.  Obs.  fvite.  Obs.  | 

Mus-co'vi-an.  a.  if  n.  Musco-| 
Mus'co-vit  er,  n.  A  Muscovite 
Ohs  [a.  Muscovite.! 

Mus  co-vit'ic  <mfl8/kC»-vlt'Yk),| 
Muscovy,  or  Russia,  Company 
A  chartered  company  of  London 
merchants,  incorporated  in  1553, 
which  established  on  extensive 
commerce  with  Russia  and  sent 
out  many  polar-exploration  ex¬ 
peditions  in  the  lflth  and  17th 
centuries. 

Mus'co-vy  glass  [From  Musco¬ 
vy.  the  old  nume  ofRussia,  Russ. 
Moskva  Moscow  :  cf.  F.  verre  de 
Moscorie.]  Mica,  esp.  muscovite 
mus  cu-la'ris  mu-co'sae  (mils'- 
kfl-la'rYs  mfl-kO'se;  115).  [NL.] 
Anat.  A  thin  muscular  layer  in 
the  deeper  portion  of  the  muco¬ 
sa  of  many  parts  of  the  alimen¬ 
tary  canal. 

mus'cu-lar-ize  (mfis'kfi-ldr-Iz), 
v.  t.  To  make  muscular,  [la  r.  I 
mus'cu-l&r-ly,  adv.  of  muscu-| 
mus  cu-la'tion  ( tn  fl  s'k  fl-l  a'- 

shwn).  =  MUSCULATURE,  1. 

muscule.  +  mussel. 
mua'cule  (mfls'knl),  n.  [L.  mus- 
cuius.]  Mil.  A  long  movable 
shed  used  by  besiegers  in  attack¬ 
ing  walls.  Obs.  or  Hist. 


mus'eu-lin  (mus'kfl-lYii),  n  [L 
musculus  a  muscle.  1  Chem.  A 
globulin  in  muscle  plasma, 
somewhat  resembling  myosin, 
but  having  a  lower  coagulntion 
temperature. 

mus  cu-lin'te-gerf-lYn'tf-iPr),  u 
[musculo-  4-  integer.]  Physiol 
A  combination  of  muscles  act¬ 
ing  and  regarded  as  one. 
Ilmus'cu-llpec  ti-na'ti  (-1T  pek7- 
tY-na'tl).  [L.,  pectinated  mus¬ 
cles.]  Anat.  M  uscular  ridges  on 
the  inner  wall  of  the  auricles 
(esp.  the  right)  of  the  heart, 
muscull.  MUSCLE, 
mus  cu-lo-m  era'bra  nous.  a. 
Anat.  Both  muscular  and  mem¬ 
branous  in  character, 
mus  cu-lo-phren'ic,  o.  [ttitw- 
culo-  -f  jihrenic.]  Anat.  Sup¬ 
plying  the  muscles  of  the  body 
wall  and  the  diaphragm  :  as.  the 
musculophrenic  artery,  a  branch 
of  the  internal  mammary  artery, 
mus  cu-los'i-ty  (mfis'k fl-lfis' y- 
tY),  n.  Musculous  quality.  Obs 
mua'cu-lous  (mQs'kfl-ltls),  a. 
L.  musculosus:  cf.  F.  muscu- 
put.]  Muscular.  Obs.  or  R. 
Mus.  D.,  Mus.  Doc.,  or  Mus. 
Doct.  Abbr.  Doctor  of  Music, 
muse.  ^  mouse. 
muse  (rhal.  mils,  mOz).  Var.  of 
MEUSE,  a  gap.  Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 


museacall  +  musical,  mosa- 

ical. 

mused  (mOzd),  a.  Muddled 
with  liquor  ;  bemused  ;  tipsy, 
musell.  +  MUZZLE. 

Muselman.  f  Mussulman. 
mu-sen'na(mu-B£n'd)  Var.  of 

M  IC  '  K  N  N  A . 

mu  se  ol'o-glst  ( m  O'z  f-8  l'A- 
jlst).  //.  One  practicing  or  versed 
m  museology.  [muses.  | 

mus'er  (mOz'Pr),  n.  One  whoj 
muserde.  mu. sard. 

mu'sers.  //.  pi  [Error  for  OF. 
music  mosaic. J  Spangles.  Obs. 
mus'er-y.  n.  [OF.  muserie  ]  An 
amusement.  Obs. 
muset,  n.  [OF.  mucette ,  dim. 
of  inure  a  hiding  place,  fr.  F., 
OF.  mucicr  to  conceal,  hide.  Cf. 
miciik.]  =  mei  se,  a  hole.  Obs. 
mush'a  (mdbsh'a),  inter).  [Ir. 
nmiscar/h  if  so  it  he,  then.]  An 
indefinite  expression  of  assevera¬ 
tion  or  of  strong  feeling.  Ohiefty 
Irish. 

mus-haa'  (mdbs-ha'),  n.  TAr. 
mush'd  mixed.]  Moham.  J.aw. 
Undivided  common  property. 
Mus  hab  bl'hite  (mdYis'hab-be'- 
hlt),  n.  [Ar.  mushabbihah,  lit., 
assimilntors.]  A  member  of  a 
Sitatite  wet  holding  that  God 
has  a  localized  body, 
mushal.  mussal. 


ale,  senate,  care,  ftm,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofa  ;  eve,  Svent,  find,  recent,  maker ;  ice,  ill ;  old,  6bey,  orb,  5dd,  s&ft,  connect ; 

0  F ©reign  Word.  f  Obsolete  Variant  of.  +  combined  with.  =  equals. 


use,  unite,  fim,  iip,  circus,  menii ; 


MUSHALCHEE 
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MUSK  ORCHIS 


mush'room  (mush'room),  n.  [ME  mutcheron ,  OF.  mois- 
seron,  moiucheron,  F.  mousseron  ;  peril,  fr.  moutse  moss 
ofO-  origin.  See  moss.]  1.  Any  more  or  less  conspicuous 
nesliy  fungus  of  the  class  Basidiomycetes  ;  in  more  re¬ 
stricted  popular  application,  any  edible  fungus  of  the  order 
Agaricales,  esp.  the  field  or  common  mushroom  (Aqat~icus 
campeslns).  The  poisonous  species  are  commonly  known 


A  Mushroom  (Agaricu*  ramjiestns) •  a 
Of  Gill  of  the  same,  enlarged  1  Trama 
sidium  ;  4  Sterigma  ;  .5  Basidiospore 


Annulus.  R  Section 
;  2  llymcmum  ;  d  Ba¬ 


as \  toadstools  ;  many  of  them  closely  resemble  edible  forms. 
The  common  mushroom  is  extensively  cultivated  for  the 
market;  it  is  surpassed  in  flavor,  however,  by  many  other 
species.  Botanical ly  the  mushroom  is  a  sporophore  devel¬ 
oped  from  an  underground  mycelium;  the  stalked  cap 
or  pileus,  bears  spores  on  tlie  folds  or  pores  of  its  under 
surface.  See  Agaricace.e,  death  cup,  fly  agaric,  fungus. 

2.  A  parvenu  ;  an  upstart.  Now  Rare.  Bacon. 

3.  Anything  resembling,  or  likened  to,  a  mushroom  iii 
shape.  Specif.  :  a  Ordnance.  In  certain  systems  of  ob¬ 
turation  for  cannon,  the  steel  mushroom-shaped  piece  the 
head  of  which  receives  the  backward  pressure  of  the  pow¬ 
der  gases  and  compresses  the  plastic  gas-check  pad,  forcing 
it  against  the  wall  of  the  bore,  thus  sealing  the  breech  end 
of  the  chamber.  Its  spindle,  or  stem,  passing  through  the 
axis  of  the  breechblock,  serves  to  secure  the  head  in 
proper  position,  and  through  the  spindle  and  head  runs 
the  axial  vent  with  its  bushing,  through  which  the  flame 
of  the  primer  discharge  reaches  the  powder  charge  bln 
one  system  of  reenforced  concrete  construction,  a  mush¬ 
roomlike  extension  at  the  top  of  each  column  formed  by 
continuing  the  reenforcing  rods  laterally  for  a  few  feet 
radially  out  into  the  slab,  and  supporting  ring  rods  on 
these  to  carry  the  lighter  reenforcement  for  the  slab  con¬ 
struction.  The  system  of  construction  using  this  device 
is  called  the  muBhroom  system,  c  Naut.  An  iron  cup  having 
a  shackle  on  the  convex  side,  and  used  as  an  anchor  (cl. 
mushroom  anchor).  It  acts  largely  by  suction. 

mush'room.  a.  1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  mushrooms. 

2.  Resembling  mushrooms  in  rapidity  of  growth  and, 
often,  in  shortness  of  duration  ;  ephemeral  ;  upstart ;  as, 
mushroom  cities  ;  mushroom  millionaires, 
mush'room,  v.i.;  -roomed  (-roomd);  -room-ing.  1.  To 
rise  or  grow  rapidly,  like  a  mushroom. 

2.  To  spread  at  the  end  so  as  to  resemble  a  mushroom  ;  — 
said  chiefly  of  a  bullet  on  striking  an  object, 
mushroom  anchor.  An  anchor  shaped  likea  mushroom, 
capable  of  grasping  the  ground  however  it  falls,  but  used 
chiefly  for  permanent  moorings.  See  anchor,  /Hast. 

mushroom  coral-  A  coral  of  the  genus  Fun gia  (which  see). 

mushroom  spawn.  The  mycelium  of  the  common  mush¬ 
room  ;  specif.,  the  dried  cakes  or  bricks  of  manure  con¬ 
taining  this  mycelium  used  in  artificial  culture. 

mushroom  valve.  Mach.  A  lift  valve  with  a  disk  head 
and  short  stem  or  guiding  spindle,  commonly  held  to  its 
seat  by  a  sprjng.  See  carburetor,  Must. 

mush'y  (mush'Y),  a.  ;  mush'i-er  (-T-er) ;  mush'i-est. 

1.  Soft  like  mush;  fig.,  good-naturedly  weak  and  effusive  ; 
weakly  sentimental. 

She ’s  not  mush?/,  but  her  heart  is  tender  G.  Eliot 

2.  Of  wool,  perished  ;  open.  Cant. 

mu'slc  (rnu'zTk),  7i.  [F.  musique,  fr.  L.  musica,  Gr.  ixov- 

<riKq  (sc.  T€\irrf)y  any  art  over  which  the  Muses  presided, 
esp.  music,  lyric  poetry  set  and  sung  to  music,  fr.  yovaucns 
belonging  to  the  Muses  or  fine  arts,  fr.  Mov<ra  Muse.]  1.  A 
tone  or  tones  having  any  or  all  of  the  features  of  rhythm, 
melody,  or  consonance ;  melody  or  harmony  generally,  as 
heard  in  nature  or  art. 

If  music  be  the  food  of  love,  play  on  Shak. 

2.  The  science  or  art  of  pleasing,  expressive,  or  intelligible 
combination  of  toneB ;  the  art  of  making  such  combinations, 
esp.  into  compositions  of  definite  structure  and  significance, 
according  to  the  laws  of  melody,  harmony,  and  rhythm  ; 
the  art  of  inventing  or  writing,  or  of  rendering,  such  com¬ 
positions,  whether  vocal  or  instrumental.  Greek  music  was 
generally  subordinated  to  verse,  and  was  further  limited  in  ex¬ 
pressiveness  by  the  primitive  instruments  used,  chiefly  of  the  lyre 
and  flute  class.  It  accomplished,  however,  the  establishment  of 
the  diatonic  scales  or  modes,  based  on  the  tetraehord  as  unit,  and 
of  the  rudiments  of  key  relationship.  The  further  growth  of  the 
art  was  in  the  early  church,  beginning  with  the  derivation  from 
the  Greek  of  the  ecclesiastical  modes,  followed  by  the  invention 
of  neumes  to  indicate  the  pitch  of  tones,  the  development  of  staff 
notation, and  the  supersedingof  the  tetrachordalunit  by  the  hexa- 
chord,  with  the  device  of  solmization  ascribed  to  Guido  d’  Arezzo 
(c.  99U-C.  10,50).  The  practice  of  descant,  or  simultaneous  mel¬ 
ody.  gave  rise  to  the  system  of  mensurable  music,  from  which  rose 


the  medieval  school  of  counterpoint.  This  advance  in  church 
music  wus  accompanied  by  the  growth  of  secular  song,  both  pop¬ 
ular  minstrelsy  uml  the  more  artificial  forms,  such  us  the  Eng¬ 
lish  round  anti  catch,  the  settings  of  madrigals,  villanelles,  chan¬ 
sons.  vi relays,  etc.,  throughout  western  Europe,  the  productions 
of  the  knightly  troubadours  and  minnesingers,  and  those  of  the 
burgher  guilds  of  Meistersinger.  Settings  of  the  Mass,  psalms, 
and  motets  were  carried  to  great  contrapuntal  elaboration,  esp  by 
Dutch  and  Italian  masters,  until,  with  a  reaction  against  the 
abuses  of  secularism  and  excessive  intricacy,  the  a  cuppella 
church  music  culminated  in  the  work  of  Palestrina  (about  15.50) 
The  establishment  of  the  modern  major  and  minor  scales  with 
the  octave  as  unit,  and  of  equal  temperament,  making  possible 
modulation  into  any  key.  led  to  the  development  of  harmony,  as 
in  the  fugues  of  Bach  (PW5-175U).  in  which  it  forms  the  basis  of  a 
masterly  polyphony.  The  progressof  music  since  Bach  has  been 
rapid  ana  varied  Vocal  music  has  branched  out  in  the  great 
forms  of  (1)  opera,  which,  beginning  in  Italy  about  1000,  wus 
perfected  in  tne  work  of  Gluck,  Mozart,  Weber,  Rossini,  and 
Wagner  ;  (2)  oratorio,  best  represented  by  Buch’seontemporary, 
Handel  ;  (■'))  tgric,  both  secular  and  sacred,  us  in  the  Lied  and 
choral  Meanwhile  great  improvements  in  the  making  of 
instruments  marked  the  growth  of  purely  instrumental  music, 
the  modern  symphony  originating  with  Haydn  and  others,  about 
1770  The  classic  sonata  form,  most  representative  of  absolute 
music,  was  brought  to  its  higher  expressiveness  in  the  consum¬ 
mate  sonatas  and  symphonies  of  Beethoven  (1770-1  N‘J7)  The  mas¬ 
ters  of  the  succeeding  romantic  school,  Berlioz,  Schubert,  Schu¬ 
mann  Chopin,  etc.,  have  diversified  and  enriched  the  expressive 
resources  of  music,  breaking  over  too  formal  restrictions,  until 
both  romantic  feeling  and  classic  form  have  been  united  hi  the 
work  of  Brahmsul  1897).  See  instrum ent,  mode,  notation, 

SOLMIZATION,  COUNTERPOINT,  FUGUE,  H  A RMON  Y,  etc. 

3.  A  composition  so  made  ;  such  compositions  collectively. 

4.  Such  a  composition  or  compositions,  or  any  part  there¬ 
of,  as  written  or  printed  ;  the  score. 

5.  Fig.:  a  A  band  of  musical  performers.  “Enter  music." 
Shak.  b  Responsiveness  to  music.  “  The  man  that  hath  no 
music  in  his  soul.”  Shak.  c  Anything  giving  the  effect 
of  music.  ”  The  still,  sad  music  of  humanity.”  Wordsworth. 
music  of  the  future,  music  drama,  as  embodying  the  innova¬ 
tions  of  Wagner,  by  whom  the  term  was  first  used.  See 
opera.  —  m.  of  the  spheres,  a  harmony,  too  ethereal  to  be 
heard  by  human  ears,  supposed  by  Pythagoras  and  his 
school  to  be  produced  by  the  planetary  motions.  See  har¬ 
mony  OF  THE  SPHERES. 

mu'si  cal  (mu'zl-kdl),  a.  [Cf.  F.  musical .]  1.  Of  or 

pertaining  to  music  or  the  notation  or  performance  of 
music  ;  as,  musical  proportion  ;  musical  instruments. 

2.  Having  the  pleasing  qualities  of  music  ;  producing  mu¬ 

sic  ;  melodious;  harmonious;  as,  ^musical  voice.  “Mu¬ 
sical  as  is  Apollo’s  lute.”  Milton. 

3.  Fond  of,  or  intelligently  appreciative  of,  music;  as,  a 
musical  coterie. 

musical  accent,  Phon pitch  accent.  See  accent,  n.,  1.— 
m.  arc.  See  singing  arc.  —  m.  box.  =  music  box.  — m.  flame, 
a  flame,  as  a  lighted  jet  of  gas,  that  produces  a  musical  note 
by  setting  in  vibration  the  air  in  an  open  tube  held  over  it. 
—  m.  glasses,  a  =  harmonica  a  A:  b.  b  A  set  of  drinking 
glasses  tuned  to  the  scale  and  played  by  rubbing  their 
brims  with  moistened  fingers.  —  m.  proportion,  harmonic 
proportion.  See  harmonic,  a.,  5.  —  m.  sand,  sand,  such  as 
is  found  on  certain  beaches,  that  emits  a  musical  note 
when  trodden  on. 

mu'si-cal,  n.  1.  Music.  Ohs. 

2.  A  musicale.  Colloq. 

mu  si  cal e'  (inu'zT-kal'),  n.  [Cf.  F.  soirSe  musicale.]  A 
social  entertainment,  usually  private,  of  which  music  is  the 
leading  feature  ;  a  private  concert. 

mu'si  cal-ly,  adv.  Ill  a  musical  way  ;  melodiously. 

music  box.  A  box  or  case  containing  apparatus  moved  by 
clockwork  so  as  to  play  certain  tunes  automatically.  In  a 
common  form  the  mechanism  comprises  a  steel  comb  with 
teeth  graduated  in  size  and  tuned,  and  a  revolving  cylin¬ 
der  on  which  are  set  small  pegs  that  catch  the  teeth  in  the 
order  and  combinations  desired.  By  shifting  the  cylinder 
sidewise  more  than  one  piece  can  be  played  from  it. 

music  case.  1.  A  case  for  holding  or  carrying  music. 

2.  A  printer’s  case  with  compartments  for  music  type. 

music  drama.  All  opera  in  which  the  text  and  action  are 
not  interrupted  by  set  arias,  duets,  etc.,  the  music  being 
determined  throughout  by  dramatic  appropriateness ; 
musical  drama  of  this  character,  in  general.  It  involves 
the  use  of  a  kind  of  melodious  declamation,  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  leitmotif,  great  orchestral  elaboration,  and  a 
fusion  of  poetry,  music,  action,  and  scene  into  an  organic 
whole.  The  term  is  applied  esp.  to  the  later  works  of 
Wagner:  “Tristan  und  Isolde,”  “Die  Meistersinger,” 
“  Rheingold,”  “Walkure,”  “Siegfried,”  “ Gdtterdamme 
rung,”  and  “  Parsifal.” 

music  hall.  A  place  for  public  musical  entertainments; 
specif.,  esp.  Ent /.,  a  public  hall  for  vaudeville  performances, 
in  which  smoking  and  drinking  are  usually  allowed  in  the 
auditorium. 

mu-si'cifln  (mu-zTsli'dn),  n.  [F.  musicien.]  One  skilled  in 
the  art  or  science  of  music  ;  esp.,  a  professional  singer, 
musical  performer,  conductor,  or  the  like. 

rnu  si'cian-ly,  a.  Having  or  exhibiting  the  taste  or  skill 
appropriate  to  a  musician  ;  as,  a  musicianly  rendering. 

music  Shell.  A  marine  gastropod  shell  (esp.  Valuta  musica 
of  the  East  Indies)  having  color  markings  suggesting 
printed  music. 

mus'ing  (muz'Tng),  p.  pr.  d-vh.  n.  of  muse.  Specif. :  p.  a. 
Meditative  ;  thoughtfully  abstracted. —  mus'illg-ly,  adv. 

musk  (musk),  n.  [F.  nmscy  L.  muscus ,  Gr.  p.oa\ 05,  Per. 
musk ;  akin  to  Skr.  mushka  testicle,  orig.,  a  little  mouse- 


See  mouse;  cf.  abelmosk,  muscatel,  muscovy  duck,  nut¬ 
meg.]  1.  A  substance  obtained  from  a  sac,  about  the  size 
of  an  egg,  situated  under  the  skin  of  the  abdomen  of  the 
male  musk  deer.  When  fresh  it  is  chocolate-colored  and 
viscid,  but  it  dries  to  a  powder  having  a  slightly  bitter 
taste  and  a  powerful  odor.  Musk  is  usually  imported  in 
the  form  of  a  coarse  powder  (grain  musk),  which  is  collected 
from  deposits  of  the  secretion  made  chiefly  on  stones,  or  in 
the  sac,  or  “  pod,”  which  is  dried  with  the  musk  inside.  It 
is  used  as  the  basis  for  many  perfumes.  The  name  is  ex¬ 
tended  to  strong-smelling  secretions  of  various  other  an¬ 
imals,  also  to  an  artificial  product  of  musklike  odor. 

2.  The  perfume  emitted  by  musk,  or  any  like  perfume. 

3.  a  The  musk  plant,  b  The  musk  mallow,  c  A  Euro¬ 
pean  heron’s-bill  ( Er  odium  moschatum )  with  musky  foli¬ 
age.  d  The  grape  hyacinth,  e  In  Australia,  any  of  sev¬ 
eral  asteraceous  shrubs  of  the  genus  Olearia. 

musk  beetle.  A  European  longicorn  beetle  ( Aromiamos - 
chata ),  having  an  odor  suggesting  that  of  attar  of  roses. 

musk  deer,  a  A  small 
ungulate  (Mo  sc  has  mas- 
chi  ferns)  inhabiting 
high  altitudes  of  central 
Asia.  It  is  about  three 
feet  long  and  20  inches 
high  and  hornless  in  botli 
sexes.  The  males  (from 
which  musk  is  obtained) 
have  long  upper  canine 
teeth,  b  A  chevrotain. 
musk  duck,  a  The  mus¬ 
covy  duck,  b  An  Aus¬ 
tralian  duck  (Biziura  lo- 
hala):—  so  called  from 
the  odor  emitted  during 
the  breeding  season.  It 
has  a  peculiar  disklike 
leathery  chin  lobe. 

mus'kei  lungo  (mus'k£-liinj  ;  mus'k^-lunj'),  n.  [Ojibwa 
mashkinonje  or  maskinonje ,  probably  meaning  big  pike.] 
A  large  pike  [Esoi  masquinongy)  of  the  Great  Lakes  re¬ 
gion  of  North  America.  It  is  of  a  golden  olive  color  thickly 


spotted  above  with  black,  and  reaches  a  length  of  six  feet 
with  a  weight  of  60  to  80  pounds.  A  closely  related  species 
(E.  ohiensis),  sometimes  distinguished  as  the  Chautauqua 
muskellunge ,  occurs  in  the  Ohio  River  region. 

rnus'ket  (mus'kSt ;  -kit  ;  151),  n.  [F.  mousquel ,  It.  mos- 
chetlo ,  formerly,  a  kind  of  hawk  ;  cf.  OF.  mouskei,  mos - 
diet ,  a  kind  of  hawk  or  falcon,  F.  mouchet ,  prop.,  a  little 
fly  (the  hawk  prob.  being  named  from  its  small  size),  fr. 
L.  musca  a  fly.  Cf.  mosquito.]  1.  The  male  of  the  spar¬ 
row  hawk.  Local ,  <Jfc  Ohs.,  Eng. 

2.  A  hand  firearm  formerly  carried  by  soldiers,  esp.  the 
infantry  of  an  army.  It  was  originally  fired  by  means  of 
a  match,  or  matchlock,  for  which  several  mechanical  ap¬ 
pliances  (including  the  wheel  lock,  the  flintlock,  and  finally 
the  percussion  lock)  were  successively  substituted.  The 
earliest  muskets  were  extremely  heavy  and  clumsy, 
smoothbore,  and  of  large  caliber.  As  successive  improve¬ 
ments  were  made  they  increased  in  lightness  and  ease  of 
handling  as  well  as  in  range,  penetration,  and  accuracy. 
Rifling  was  applied  to  muskets  early  in  the  19th  century, 
and  their  development  into  the  modern  rifle  was  then 
steady,  though  gradual. 

mus  ket  eer'  (-er'),  n.  [F.  mousquetaire ;  cf.  It.  moschet- 
liere .]  1.  A  soldier  armed  with  a  musket. 

2.  A  musket.  Ohs.  &  R. 

mus  ket-OOll'  (-obn'),  n.  [F.  mousqueton  ;  cf.  It.  moschel- 
tone.]  1.  A11  old-time  short  musket,  sometimes  of  large 
caliber,  used  esp.  by  cavalry. 

2.  One  armed  with  such  a  musket.  Rare. 

mus'ket  ry  (mQs'kgt-rl),  n.  [F.  mousqueterie ;  cf.  It. 
moschetteria.]  1.  Muskets,  collectively. 

2.  The  fire  of  muskets,  or  the  art  of  firing  muskets;  as, 
the  musketry  was  heavy  ;  they  were  drilled  in  musketi'y . 

3.  Musketeers.  Rare. 

Mus  kho-ge'an  (rnGs'kfc-je'dn),  a.  Designating,  or  pert, 
to,  a  North  American  Indian  linguistic  stock  once  occupy¬ 
ing  most  of  the  territory  between  the  Savannah  and  Missis¬ 
sippi  Rivers  south  of  the  Tennessee  River,  and  comprising, 
besides  the  Apalachee  and  minor  tribes,  the  Creek,  Chick¬ 
asaw,  Choctaw,  and  Seminole  Indians,  now  included  in  the 
Five  Civilized  Nations.  When  first  met  by  the  Europeans 
they  lived  in  towns,  usually  palisaded,  practiced  agricul¬ 
ture,  and  had  an  elaborate  clan  organization. 

musk  mallow,  a  A  European  mallow  ( Malva  moschata ), 
with  pink  or  white  flowers  and  faintly  musk-scented  foli¬ 
age.  b  The  abelmosk. 

musk'mel  on  (inflsk'mSl'Mn),  n  [wmsfc  -f-  melon.']  The 
fruit  of  a  cucurbitaceous  plant  ( Cucumis  melo ),  cultivated 
in  many  varieties;  also,  the  plant  itself.  See  melon,  1. 
Muskmelonsare  of  two  general  types :  cantaloupes ,  which 
are  oblong  in  shape  with  a  hard,  furrowed  rind  and  yellow 


Musk  Deer  a. 


mushalchee  d*  mussalchee. 
mushed  (mhsht  ;  nidbsht),  a.  Ex¬ 
hausted  ;  confused.  Dial.  Eng. 
mush'er,  n  One  who  mushes. 
Mush'et,  or  Mush'et's.  steel 
(After  Robert  F.  Mustn't  (1811- 
91),  Scotch  metallurgist.]  Tung¬ 
sten  steel.  See  self-harden¬ 
ing,  a.  [tour.  I 

mushetour.  Var.  of  musche-| 
Mu'shi  (ma'shl).  Bib. 
Mu'shltes  ( mQ'shTts).  Bib. 
mush'melon,  n.  A  muskmelon. 
Dial,  or  Blit.,  CL  .S’, 
mush'ijuash  (m  0  s  h'k  w  8  s  h) 
Var.  of  musquash. 
mush-reb'i-yeh  (mdbsh-reb'T- 
yc),  n.  =  MOUCHARABY. 
mush'room',  v.  t.  To  cause  to 
rise  or  grow  very  rapidly.  Rare. 
mushroom  hitch.  Mining.  An 
inequality  in  the  floor  of  a  mine, 
due  to  projecting  stone.  Dial. 
Eng.  [ROOM,  7i.f  .3  b- 1 

mushroom  system.  See  mush-| 
mush'ru  (mQsh'rdb),  n.  (Ar. 
mash ru'  legal,  conformable,  a 
stuff  of  silk  and  cotton  in 
which  it  is  lawful  to  pray.]  A 
strong  East  Indian  satin,  often 
figured  or  striped,  and  having  a 


cotton  back.  (mushroom. I 
mushrump.  muahrumpe.  n.  d*  I 
Mush'ta-rl  (mdbsh'td-re ; 
md&sh'td-re')*  n.  [Ar.  mush  fa¬ 
rt.]  Jupiter.  Omar  fChai/i/rtm. 
mu'sic.  r.  t.  To  affect  (in  a 
specified  way)  by  music  :  as,  to 
music  one  into  tranquillity.  R. 
II  mu'si-ca  (mfi'zY-kd ), //.  [L.] 

Music.  —  mu'si-ca  fic'ta  <fYk'- 
td),  lit.,  feigned  or  artificial  mu¬ 
sic  ;  contrapuntal  music  in 
which  accidentals  or  notes  for 
eign  to  the  mode  were  intro¬ 
duced.  —  m  mensu-ra'ta 
(mSn'shdb-ra'td)  =  mensura¬ 
ble  music.  [w.  Musicalness.  I 
mu  si-cal'l-ty( mQ/zT-kftl'T-tf),| 
mu'si-cal-ness,  n.  See  -ness. 
mu-si 'cian-er  (mfl-zTsh'dn-5r), 
7i.  A  musician.  Obs.  or  Dial. 
mu-si'eian-ship.  »■  See -ship 
mu'sic-less,  a.  Without  music  ; 
unmusical.  Rare. 
music  loft.  A  gallery  for  musi¬ 
cians  ;  speeif..  an  organ  loft, 
mu  sl-co-dra-mat'ic  (mn'zl-k**- 
drd-mht'lk),  a.  Combining 
music  with  drama  ;  both  musi¬ 
cal  and  dramatic, 
mu  sl-cog'ra-phy  (-kCg'ra-fT), 


71.  [music  +  -gra/dtg.}  The  sci¬ 
ence  or  art  of  musical  notation, 
mu  si-co-ma'ni-a  (-ma'nl-d),  n. 
[NL.  ;  music  +  mania.]  Med. 
A  morbid  passion  for  music 
music  paper  Paper  ruled  with 
the  musical  staff,  on  which  to 
write  music. 

music  pen.  A  pen  having  five 
pointed  ink  channels,  for  draw¬ 
ing  the  five  lines  of  the  staff 
music  rack.  An  inclined  shelf  to 
hold  music  before  a  performer, 
mu'sic-ry.  n.  Music.  Obs. 
music  wire.  Wire  for  the  strings 
of  musical  instruments. 

Mn ''si-do'ra  ( tnu'zT-dfi'rd:  201), 
n.  A  beautiful  young  woman 
who  forms  the  subject  of  an  epi¬ 
sode  in  the  “  S  u  m  mer"  of 
Thomson’s  “  Seasons." 
Mu'si-do'rus  (-r«s),  it.  A  char¬ 
acter  in  Sidney’s  "Arcadia." 
See  Mors  v,  1. 

Mu  si'gny  (mii'ze'nyi).  n. 
[From Musigng  vineynruin  COte- 
d’Or.  France.]  A  kind  of  Bur¬ 
gundy  wine.  See  Burgundy. 
musike.  +  music. 
mus'i  mon  (mOs'T-mBn),  n.  [L. 
mus  mo ,  musimo ,  a  Sardinian  ani¬ 


mal  ;  cf.  Gr.  povaptnv.]  1.  The 
mouflon 

2  Her.  A  beast  said  to  be  n  cross 
between  a  goat  and  a  ram 
musion.  n.  Her.  A  cat.  Obs. 
mu 'sit  +  MURKT. 
mu'sive  (mQ'sfv),  a.  (L.  mu- 
sir  us  of  a  Mus e,musivum  mosaic 
See  mosaic,  n.l  Mosaic.  Rare. 
mus'jid  (mfis'jYd).  Var  of 
mas.!  i  d.  (musk. I 

musk,  r.  t.  To  perfume  with| 
mus  ka-del'.  For  Must  a  del. 
mus'ka-dine.  4*  muscadine.  . 
mus'kal  longe  (m  tt  s'k  'T-l  0  11  j: 
mCis'kd-lfinj'),  mus'kal  lungo. 
mus'ka-longe.  Yars.  of  mus- 
kki.u  nge.  |  Rotten.  Obs. I 
muskane.  a  (Gael.  mo*yaiu.]\ 
mus'kat.  Var.  of  muscat. 
mus  ka-toon'  +  musketoox. 
musk  bag  1.  A  sachet  bng 
containing  musk.  [deer.l 

2.  The  musk  sne  of  the  musk| 
musk  ball.  A  ball  heavily 
scented  with  musk, 
musk  beaver.  The  muskrat, 
musk  cat.  a  A  civet  cat  b  A 
scented  person  ;  a  top. 
musk  cattle.  Musk  oxen, 
musk  cavy.  A  hutia 


musk  cod.  A  scented  exquisite; 
a  fop.  Obs. 

musk  crowfoot.  The  moschatel. 
musk  cucumber,  a  A  kind  of 
cucumber  (('ucumis  moschata). 
b  The  cassabanana 
mus'keg  (mfis'kPg),  n  Also 
mas'keeg'.  [Nortn  A  mer  In¬ 
dian  :  cf.  Ojibwa  mashkig.  1  A 
marsh  ;  swamp  ;  tussocky  bog. 
Chi effg  Canada. 
mus'keg  moss.  Any  of  various 
mosses  of  the  genera  S/diagnum , 
Hi/pnuni, etc. .  sometimes  used  as 
an  absorbent  in  surgical  dress¬ 
ings.  Local ,  U.  S. 
mus'kei.  d*  muscle. 
musket  arrow.  MU.  An  arrow 
sometimes  fired  from  a  musket 
or  other  firearm  in  the  Kith  and 
17th  centuries.  Obs.  or  Hist. 
musketer.  d*  musketeer. 
musket  rest.  Mil.  A  forked  prop 
used  with  the  early  muskets, 
muskey,  muskia.  d*  mosque. 
musk'flow'er  (mrisk'flou'fr),  n. 
The  musk  plant- 
musk  gland.  An  odoriferous 
gland  of  a  mammal,  esp.  that  of 
the  musk  deer. 

Mus'kho-gee,  Mus'ko-gee, 


Mus'ko-gi  Yars  of  Musco¬ 
gee.  See  Creek.  [cintii.I 
musk  hyacinth.  =  grape  hya  | 
muskia  d*  mosque. 
mus'ki  moot  (mus'kr-mdbt),  n. 
( Cree  maskimut.)  A  sack  used 
to  hold  the  animals  gathered 
from  a  line  of  traps  Brit.  Amtr 
musk'i-nesB  (mQs'kl-n?s),  n. 
See -NESS.  [MESQUITE.  I 

mus-kit'  (mws-ket').  Var  of| 
musk  kangaroo.  A  peculiar 
kangaroo  (  Hi/psinn/mnofton 
moschatus)  allied  to  tne  potoroos 
and  having  the  feet  intermedi¬ 
ate  in  structure  between  those  of 
the  true  kangaroos  and  the  pha- 
langers.  It  is  the  only  species  of 
its  genus,  of  a  subfamily,  Lhjp- 
siprirnmodovtivse. 
mus'kle.  d*  mussel. 
musk  lorikeet '<>  parrakeet  An 
Australian  lorikeet  {Glossopsit- 
tacus  concinnus)  having  a  pecul¬ 
iar  odor. 

musk  mole.  A  mole  of  Tibet 
( Senjiloeln rvs  moschatus) 
musk  okra  The  abelmosk 
musk  orchis.  A  European 
musk-scented  orchid  ( Hermi - 
nium  monorchis)- 


food,  fcTot ;  out,  oil ;  chair  ;  go  ;  sing,  iqk  ;  then,  thin  ;  nature,  venture  (250) ;  k  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144) ;  boN  ;  yet ;  zh  =  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Quids. 
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Musk  Ox. 


flesh ;  and  nutmegs,  round  in  shape  with  soft,  netted-veined 
rind  and  green,  very  sweet  flesh, 
musk  OX-  A  hollow-horned  ungulate  ( Ovibos  moschalus ), 
circumpolar  in  distribution  during  the  Pleistocene  period, 
but  now  confined  to  Greenland  and  the  barren  grounds  ot 
North  America.  It  is  intermediate  between  the  sheep  and 
the  oxen  in  size  and 
in  many  characters. 

The  horns  of  the 
male  are  heavy,  ru¬ 
gose,  and  apposed 
at  the  base  and 
curve  outward  and 
downward  and  then 
slightly  upward  at 
the  tips.  Those  on 

the  females  are _ 

more  slender.  The 
thick,  long,  shaggy 
pelage  is  dark 

grayish  brown  —  — *  - 

blackish  w  i  t  h 
light  saddle  marking, 
musk  plant-  A  yellow-flowered  scrophulariaceous  herb 
of  the  western  United  States,  sometimes  cultivated.  Its 
hairy  foliage  has  a  pronounced  musky  odor. 
musk'raP  (m&sk'r&t'), n-  1*  An  abundant  aquatic  rodent 
{Fiber  zibethicus)  found  throughout  the  United  States  and 
Canada.  It  is  as  large  as  a  small  cat  and  has  the  tail  long, 
scaly,  and  laterally  compressed,  the  hind  feet  webbed,  and 
the  fur  dark  glossy  brown.  Muskrats  live  in  holes  in  banks 
or  in  dorae-sBaped  houses  which  they  make  of  rushes  and 
mud.  They  have  small  glands  emitting  a  musky  odor. 

2  a  A  musk  shrew,  b  A  desman, 
musk  root-  1.  Any  of  several  plants  having  strong-scented 
roots,  as  the  moschatel,  the  nard,  etc. 

2.  Pharm.  A  drug  consisting  of  the  dried  starchy  root  of 
the  Asiatic  apiaceous  plant  Ferula  sumbul,  used  as  an  anti- 
spasmodic  and  stimulant. 

musk  rose.  A  6pecies  of  rose  ( Rosa  moschata ),  having  pe¬ 
culiarly  fragrant  white  flowers, 
musk  seed.  The  6eed  of  the  abelmosk,  used  in  perfumery 
and  in  flavoring. 

musk  shrew,  a  Any  of  several  (East)  Indian  shrews  of  the 
genus  Crocidura ,  having  a  powerful  odor ;  esp.,  C.  murina. 
b  A  desman. 

musk  thistle-  A  European  thistle  (Carduus  nutans)  with 
nodding,  musky  flower  heads, 
musk  tortoise  or  turtle.  Any  of  several  small  American 
fresh-water  turtles  of  the  genus  Aromochelys ,  esp.  A.  odo- 
ratus ,  which  have  a  strong  musky  odor, 
musk  tree.  Any  of  several  Australian  musk-scented  trees, 
as  Martea  vitiensis ,  Olearia  argophylla ,  etc. 
musk'W00d/  (musk'wdod'),  «.  [So  called  from  its  fra¬ 
grance.]  a  Either  of  two  West  Indian  uieliaceous  trees 
(Guarea  Irichilioides  and  Trichili  a  moschata) ;  also,  their 
mahoganylike  wood,  b  In  Australia,  the  musk  tree  Olearia 
argophylla  or  its  hard  white  wood,  used  for  cabinetwork, 
musk'y  (mfls'kT),  a.  Having  an  odor  of  musk,  or  some¬ 
what  like  musk  ;  scented  with  musk.  —  musky  heron’s-bill. 
=  musk,  4  c.  —  m.  squash,  the  cushaw. 
musTln  (muz'lTn),  n.  [F.  mousseline  ;  cf.  It.  mussolino , 
mussolo,  Sp.  muselina  ;  all  from  Mossoul  a  city  of  Mesopo¬ 
tamia,  Ar.  Mausil,  Syr.  Mauzol ,  Muzol ,  Mosul ,  where  it 
was  first  manufactured.]  Any  of  various  cotton  cloths; 
as  :  a  More  fully  India ,  or  Indian ,  muslin.  A  very  thin, 
fine,  and  soft  plain  cloth  made  in  India,  or  an  imitation  of 
it.  b  A  stouter  fabric,  and  of  varying  fineness,  plain, 
printed,  dyed,  or  dotted,  used  for  women’s  garments,  c 
In  parts  of  the  United  States,  any  of  various  coarser  and 
heavier  cotton  goods  ;  as,  shirting  and  sheeting  muslins. 
muslln-et'.  muslin-ette'  (-H-nSt'),  n.  [F.  mousselinette .] 
A  sort  of  thick  muslin  or  light  cotton  cloth, 
muslin  glass  a  Glass  of  extreme  thinness,  as  in  wine¬ 
glasses,  etc.  b  Glass  decorated  in  imitation  of  muslin, 
either  thin  blown  glass  with  delicate  designs,  as  with  etch¬ 
ing,  or  with  white  enamel,  used  for  windows,  etc. 
mus'nud  (mus'n&d),  n.  [Hind,  masnad ,  fr.  Ar.  masnad.] 
In  India,  Persia,  etc.,  a  large  cushion  or  draped  seat,  often 
richly  furnished,  serving  as  a  seat  of  honor. 

Mu  'SO  phag'i-das  (mu'so-fSj'T-de),  n.  pi.  [NL. ;  Musa  -f- 
Gr.  (fiayeiu  to  eat.]  Zool.  A  family  of  birds  related  to  the 
cuckoos,  consisting  of  the  touracos,  or  plantain  eaters.  The 
typical  genus  is  Mu  soph'a  ga  (mu-sbf'd-gd).  See  tou- 
raco.  —  mu-soph'a-gino  (mu-s5f'd-jin  ;  -jin  ;  183),  a. 
muss  (mils),  n.  [Cf.  OF.  mousche  a  fly,  also,  the  play 
called  muss,  fr.  L.  musca  a  fly ;  prob.  confused  with  E. 
mess.']  1.  A  scramble,  as  when  small  objects  are  thrown 
down  for  those  who  can  seize  them.  Obs.  Shak. 

2.  That  which  is  scrambled  for.  Obs. 

3.  a  A  state  of  confusion  or  disorder ;  a  state  of  dirty  dis¬ 
order  or  a  jumble  of  things.  Colloq .,  V.  S.  b  That  which 
makes  a  disorder  or  confusion,  as  rubbish.  Colloq.,  U.  S. 
C  A  confused  conflict ;  a  row  ;  squabble.  Slang ,  U.  S. 

muss,  v.  t. ;  mussed  (must) ;  muss'ino.  1.  To  disarrange, 
as  clothing  ;  to  rumple.  Colloq .,  U.  S. 

2.  To  soil  or  dirty  ;  to  mess.  Colloq.,  U.  S. 
mus'sel  (mSs'’l),  n.  [See  muscle,  3.]  1.  Any  of  certain 
marine  bivalve  mollusks  of  the  genus  Mytilus  and  related 
genera.  The  common  mussel  (Mytilus  edulis  ;  see  byssus, 


Illust.),  and  the  larger,  or  horse,  mussel  ( Modiola  modi¬ 
olus),  inhabiting  the  shores  both  of  Europe  and  America, 
are  edible.  The  former  is  much  used  as  food  in  Europe. 

2.  Any  of  numerous  fresh-water  bivalve  mollusks  of  V nio, 
Anodonta ,  and  related  genera.  They  are  especially  abun¬ 
dant  in  many  rivers  of  the  central  United  States,  and  their 
shells  are  extensively  used  in  the  manufacture  of  buttons 
and  other  small  articles.  They  sometimes  yield  pearls, 
mussel  scale.  Any  of  numerous  scale  insects  of  the  ge¬ 
nus  Mytilaspis,  shaped  like  a  small  mussel  shell, 
mus'suk,  mus 'suck  (mfis'ak),  n.  Also  mashak.  [Hind. 
masak ,  fr.  Skr.  magaka.]  A  leathern  bag  for  carrying 
water,  used  by  bheesties.  India. 

Mus'sul  man  (miis'ul-mftn),  n.  ;  pi.  -mans  (-mftnz).  [Per. 
&  Turk,  musulman ,  fr.  Ar.  muslim ,  pi.  muslimin:  cf.  F. 
musulman ,  Sp.  musulmdn.  See  Moslem.]  A  Mohamme¬ 
dan  ;  a  Moslem.  —  Mus  sul  man'ic  (-mSn'Tk),  a. 
muss'y  (mus'T),  a. ;  muss'i-er  (-T-er) ;  muss'i-est.  [From 
muss.]  Of  the  nature  of,  or  characterized  by,  a  muss  ;  dis¬ 
ordered  ;  smeared  or  soiled  ;  rumpled.  Colloq .,  U .  S. 
must  (mfist),  a  [Hind,  mast  intoxicated,  ruttish,  fr.  Skr. 
matin ,  p.  p.  of  mad  to  rejoice,  intoxicate.]  Being  in  a 
condition  of  dangerous  frenzy,  usually  connected  with  sex¬ 
ual  excitement;  —  said  of  adult  male  elephants,  which  be¬ 
come  so  at  irregular  intervals.  —  n.  a  The  condition  of 
frenzy,  b  An  elephant  in  must. 

must,  n.  [AS.  must,  fr.  L.  mustum  (sc.  vinum),  fr.  mustus 
young,  new,  fresh.  Cf.  mustard.]  1.  The  expressed  juice 
of  the  grape,  or  other  fruit,  before  fermentation;  new  wine. 
“  These  men  ben  full  of  must."  Wycl iffe  {Acts  ii.  13). 

2 .  The  new  or  unfermented  state  ;  —  said  of  wine.  Obs. 
must,  v.  t.  d‘  i.;  must'ed  ;  must'ing.  [See  nusty.]  To  make 

musty  or  moldy;  to  become  musty  or  moldy, 
must,  7i.  Mustiuess;  mold. 

must  (mflst),  v.  i.  or  auxiliary.  Used,  without  inflection, 
both  as  pres.  <Se  pret.  Infinitive  and  participles  lacking. 
[ME.  moste,  a  pret.  generally  meaning,  could,  was  free  to, 
pres,  mot ,  moot,  AS.  moste,  pret.,  mot,  pres.  ;  akin  to  1). 
moeten  to  be  obliged,  OS.  motan  to  be  free,  to  be  obliged, 
OHG.  muozan,  G.  miissen.  to  be  obliged,  Sw.  mfiste  must, 
Goth,  gamotan  to  have  place,  have  room,  be  able  ;  of  un¬ 
known  origin.]  Ain  (or  is,  are,  etc.)  obliged  by  physical 
or  logical  necessity  ;  as,  a  man  must  eat  for  nourishment ; 
he  must  be  insane  ;  am  (or  is,  are,  etc.)  necessary  to  a  char¬ 
acter  or  result  ;  as,  he  must  use  care  ;  am  (or  is,  are,  etc.) 
morally  required  ;  as,  we  must  obey  the  laws. 

Likewise  must  the  deacons  be  grave  1  Tim  iii.  8 
Moreover,  he  [a  bishop]  must  have  a  good  report  ol  them 
which  are  without  1  Tim  iii.  7 

The  principal  verb  (usually  go  or  an  equivalent),  if 
easily  supplied  by  the  context,  was  formerly  often  omitted 
after  must ;  as,  I  must  away.  ‘‘  I  must  to  Coventry.”  Shak. 
Syn.  —  See  ought. 

mus  tache',  mous  tache'  (mus-tasli'  or,  esp.  in  British 
usage,  mdbs-tdsh'  ;  277),  n.  [F.  moustache.  It.  mostaccio, 
mostacchio,  mustache,  fr.  Gr.  pv<no.£  upper  lip  and  the 
beard  upon  it ;  cf.  y.6.<na£  mouth :  cf.  Sp.  mostacho.] 

1.  The  part  of  the  face  between  the  nose  and  mouth.  Obs. 
Mustaxe ,  which  is  the  space  betweene  the  nose  ende  nnd  the 

upper  lippe.  Jones  [describing  (1.579)  infants]. 

2  That  part  of  the  beard  which  grows  on  the  upper  lip  ; 
also  (with  pi.  in  this  sense),  either  side  of  this  hair. 

He  cockea  his  ear  and  shook  his  bushy  head,  fiercely  stroking 
his  mustaches  Sir  G  Parker. 

3.  Zool.  a  Hair  or  bristles,  like  or  likened  to  a  human 
mustache,  growing  round  the  mouth  of  an  animal,  b  Any 
conspicuous  stripe  of  color  ou  the  side  of  the  head,  beneath 
the  eye  of  a  bird. 

4.  A  lock  of  hair  left  growing  at  the  temples.  Obs. 

5.  Short  for  mustache  monkey. 

6.  A  soldier;  —  in  phrase  old  mustache.  A  Gallicism. 
mustache,  or  moustache,  cup.  A  coffee,  tea,  or  other 

drinking  cup  having  a  guard  at  the  top  to  keep  the  mus¬ 
tache  out  of  the  liquid  while  one  is  drinking, 
mus-ta'chio  (m?ls-ta'sho  ;  277),  n.;  pi.  mustachiob  (-slioz). 
A  mustache.  Longfellow. 

mus'tang  (miis'tSng),  n.  [Sp.  mesteno  belonging  to  the 
graziers,  strayed,  wild.]  1.  Zool.  The  small,  hardy,  half¬ 
wild  horse  of  Texas,  New  Mexico,  etc.,  Cf.  broncho. 

2-  Nav.  In  the  United  States  navy,  during  and  just  after 
the  Civil  War,  a  line  officer  who  entered  the  service  from 
the  merchant  marine,  instead  of  graduating  at  the  Naval 
Academy.  Obs.  Slang,  U.  S. 
mustang  grape-  A  Texan  grape  ( Vitis candicans),  having 
poplarlTke  leaves  and  large  light-colored  berries  with  a 
thick  skin  and  a  disagreeably  pungent  pulp, 
mus'tard  (mus'tard),  n.  [OF.  moustarde,  F.  moularde,  fr. 
L.  mustum  must,  —  mustard  was  prepared  for  use  by  be¬ 
ing  mixed  with  must.  See  must,  n.]  1.  Any  brassicaceous 

plant  of  the  genus  Sinapis,  generally  recognizable  by  the  ly- 
rately  lobed  leaves,  yellow  flowers,  and  linear  beaked  pods. 
The  white  mustard  (£.  a/6a)and  the  black  mustard  {S.  ni¬ 
gra)  are  widely  cultivated,  esp.  in  Europe,  for  their  seeds. 

2.  A  sharp  pungent  powder  composed  of  ground  mustard 
seed,  which  is  frequently  adulterated  with  turmeric  or  other 
substances.  The  ordinary  mustard  of  commerce  is  a  yel¬ 
low  powder,  which  is  made  into  a  paste  by  mixiug  with 


water,  etc.,  for  use  as  a  condiment  and  as  a  rubefacient  or 
counterirritant.  The  condiment  is  called  Fronch  mustard 
w  hen  prepared  by  the  addition  of  salt,  vinegar,  etc.,  and 
German  mustard  when  made  with  Rhine  wine  or  tarragon 
vinegar,  spices,  etc.  Mustard  is  a  stimulant  and  diuretic, 
and  in  la  rge  doses  an  emetic. 

mustard  beetle.  A  small  black  European  leaf-eating  beetle 
(Phzcdon  armoraeix)  destructive  to  brassicaceous  plants, 
mustard  gold  Mining.  Finely  divided  gold,  resembling 
ground  mustard.  Australia. 

mustard  oil-  a  A  pale  yellow  essential  oil  of  pungent  and 
unpleasant  odor,  derived  from  the  seeds  of  black  mustard, 
and  consisting  almost  entirely  of  allyl  isosulphocyanate. 
It  is  used  (under  the  name  oleum  sinapis  volatile)  in  medi¬ 
cine,  for  the  same  purposes  as  mustard.  Sp.  gr.,  1.01‘>to 
1.03.  Also,  a  similar  oil  of  different  composition,  obtained 
from  white  mustard.  Both  oils  are  also  prepared  arti¬ 
ficially.  b  Org.  Chan.  Any  of  the  isosulphocyanates, 
which  as  a  class  are  pungent,  oily  liquids.  That  one  occur¬ 
ring  in  black  mustard  is  called  specif,  allyl  mustard  oil. 
C  A  fixed  semidrying  oil  obtained  from  the  seeds  of  black 
or  white  mustard,  and  used  in  medicine  and  the  arts,  also 
as  an  adulterant  of  rape  oil.  Sp.  gr.,  .914  to  .92. 
mustard  seed  1-  Lit.,  the  seed  of  mustard. 

2  Dust  shot,  chiefly  used  in  shooting  birds,  to  minimize 
injury  to  the  plumage  ;  —  also  mustard-seed  shot. 

3.  See  coal,  n.,  3.  .  . 

mustard  shrub.  A  West  Indian  caper  (Cajrpams  ferru- 
ginea)  the  berries  of  which  have  a  pungent  flavor  some¬ 
what  resembling  that  of  mustard. 

Mus  tel'i-dae  (mus-t81'T-de),  n.  pi.  [NL. ,  fr.  L.  mustela 
weasel.]  Zool.  A  large  and  widely  distributed  family  of 
carnivorous  mammals  including  many  important  fur-bear¬ 
ing  animals,  mostly  of  relatively  small  size  but  among  the 
most  bloodthirsty  of  mammals.  There  is  but  one  true 
molar  in  the  upper  jaw  and  one  or  two  in  the  lower.  Many 
of  them  have  scent  glands.  The  important  subfamilies 
are  the  Melinae,  badgers ;  Mephitin®,  skunks  ;  Lutrin®,  ot¬ 
ters  ;  and  Mustelinae.  martens,  weasels,  minks,  etc. 
mus'te  line  (mfls'te-lin  ;  -lTn;  183),  a.  [L.  mustelinus , 
fr.  mustela  weasel.]  Like,  or  pertaining  to,  the  family 
Mustelidse,  e8p.  the  weasels  and  martens;  specif.,  of  the 
color  of  the  weasel’s  summer  fur  ;  brown  ;  tawny. 

A  musteline  or  yellowish  color  Tomlinson  ( Rennu ) 

—  n.  One  of  the  Mustelidae  ;  esp.,  one  of  the  Mustelinae. 

—  mus'te-loid  (-loid),  a.  a  n. 

mus'ter  (mus'ter),  r.  t.  ;  mus'tered  (-terd) ;  mus'ter-ing. 
[ME.  mustren ,  prop.,  to  show,  OF.  moslrer ,  mustier , 
mousirer,  monstrer,  F.  montrer ,  fr.  L.  monstrare  to  show. 
See  monster.]  1.  To  show;  display;  point  out ;  tell; 
report.  Obs.  Rule  of  St.  Benet. 

2.  To  assemble,  as  troops,  for  roll  call,  parade,  inspection, 

exercise,  or  the  like.  Spenser. 

3.  Hence  :  To  summon  together  ;  to  collect  and  display ; 
to  enroll  in  service.  “  Mustering  all  its  force.”  Couper. 

All  the  gny  feathers  hc  could  muster.  L1  Estrange. 
to  muster  In,  or  muster  Into  service.  Mi/.,  to  inspect  and  enter 
on  the  muster  roll  of  the  army  ;  to  enlist,  as  troops  or  in¬ 
dividual  recruits.  —  to  m.  out,  or  out  of  service,  Mil.,  to 
bring  together  for  final  payment  and  discharge  from  mili¬ 
tary  service,  as  troops.—  to  m.  up,  to  gather  or  summon  up ; 
to  obtain,  esp.  with  some  ettort  or  difficulty. 

One  of  those  who  can  muster  uji  sufficient  sprightliness  to  en¬ 
gage  in  a  game  of  forfeits  J/ailitt 

mus'ter,  v.  i.  1.  To  show;  make  a  show  ;  parade  Obs. 
2  To  be  gathered  together  for  parade,  inspection,  exer¬ 
cise,  or  the  like  ;  to  come  together  ns  parts  of  a  force  or 
body;  to  collect;  as,  hie  supporters  mustered  in  force. 
“  The  mustering  squadron.”  Byron. 

Why  docs  my  blood  thus  muster  to  my  heart  ?  Shak. 
mus'ter  (mus'ter),  n.  [ME.  moustre,  OF.  mastre,  moustre , 
F.  montre ,  LL.  monstra.  See  muster,  v.  /.]  1.  A  sam¬ 

ple  ;  a  pattern.  Obs.  or  R.,  except  in  the  far  East. 

2.  A  show' ;  a  display  ;  array.  Obs.  or  R.  Piers  P/oinnaru 

3.  An  assembling  or  review  of  troops  or  a  ship's  company, 
as  for  parade,  verification  of  numbers,  inspection,  exercise, 
or  introduction  into  service  ;  specif.,  in  the  army  and 
navy,  6uch  an  assembling  for  roll  call,  usually  accompanied 
by  inspection  and  often  by  a  review. 

4.  The  sum  total  of  a  body  of  troops  or  ship's  company 
assembled  for  muster  ;  also,  the  register  or  roll  of  the  men. 

And  the  muster  was  thirty  thousands  of  men  H 'ychJTe. 
6-  Assemblage,  as  of  animals  forenumeration;  gathering. 

Of  the  temporal  grandees  of  the  realm,  and  of  their  wives  and 
daughters,  the  muster  wus  great  and  splendid.  Macaulay. 

6  Of  peacocks,  a  flock. 

muster  roll  Mil.  A  list  or  register  of  all  the  officers  and 
men  in  a  military  body  or  ship’s  company  present,  or  ac¬ 
counted  for,  on  the  day  of  muster;  hence,  any  exhaustive 
similar  list ;  as,  the  muster  i"/l  of  the  virtues, 
mus'ty  (mfls'tT),  a.  ;  mus'ti-er  (-tT-er)  ;  mur'ti-est. 
[From  L.  mustum  must;  or  peril,  fr.  E.  moist.  Cf.  must, 
?i.,  moist.]  1.  Damp;  wet;  moist.  Obs.  Gascoigne. 
2-  Affected  with  moldiness,  or  having  the  rank,  pungent, 
offensive  odor  and  taste  which  substances  of  organic  origin 
acquire  during  warm,  moist  weather ;  foul  or  sour  and 
fetid  ;  moldy  ;  flat ;  as,  musty  corn,  wine,  books. 

3.  Spoiled  by  age  ;  stale  ;  trite. 

The  proverb  is  somewhat  musty.  Shak. 

4-  Dull ;  heavy  ;  spiritless.  “  That  he  may  not  grow 
musty  and  unfit  for  conversation.”  Addison. 


musk  pear.  A  sweet-flavored 
pear  resembling  the  seckel. 
musk  pod.  A  musk  sac. 
musk  poulp  or  poulpe-  A  Medi¬ 
terranean  octopus  ( Eledone  mos¬ 
chata)  having  an  odor  of  musk, 
muskrat  weed.  The  tall  meadow 
rue.  U  S. 

musk  sheep  The  musk  ox. 
Mus  kwa'ki  (mQs-kwa'kt),  n. 
=  Fox, 8.  [viverriue  animal. I 
musk  weasel.  A  civet  or  other  | 
mU8le  MIT7.ZLK. 

Mus'lem  (mflz'ltfm  ;  m  Q  s'-), 
-lim  (-lYm).  Vara,  of  Moslem. 
mus'lidge  +  mucilage. 
muslin  delaine.  See  delaine,  1. 
mus'lined  (mflz'lTnd),  a. 
Clothed  in,  or  draped  with, 
muslin.  [et.I 

mus  lin-ette'.  Vnr.  of  muslin-I 
mus'lin  kail  (muz'lin  kal). 
Broth  made  with  shelled  barley 
and  greens.  Scot. 

Mus  M.  Ahbr.  Master  of  Music, 
mus'mon  (mfis'mOn).  Var.  of 
miwimon. 

mu  so  ma'ni  a  (mQ'zfS-ma'nY- 
d),  n.  =  M  USICOM  AN  I  A. 

muson.  musoun-  +  moison. 
Mus'pel  (mdos'pel),  n.  Short 
for  Muspellsheim. 


Mus'pells  helm  (moos'ptflB- 
ham'),  n.  [  I  cel  Musfellx-heimr.] 
Morse  Myth.  One  of  the  Nine 
Worlds,  generally  viewed  as  in 
the  south.  Its  forces  are  mar¬ 
shaled  under  Surt  against  the 
gods  at  Hagnarok. 
mus'quash  (mQa'kwBsh),  n 
[Algouq uian  muscassus,  prop., 
red.]  The  muskrat.  [root  I 
musquash  poison.  =  musouash  | 
musquash  root.  The  water  hem¬ 
lock  lT  S.  [ow  rue.  U.  S.  I 
musquash  weed.  The  tall  mead- 1 
musquaspen,  n.  (Cf.  musquash.] 
A  root  used  by  Indians  of  Vir¬ 
ginia  in  making  a  red  dye  Obs. 
mus'quaw  (mfls'kw’fl),  «. 
(Amer.  Ind.name.l  The  Amer¬ 
ican  black  bear,  [kellu.nge.  I 
mus 'quel-lunge.  'V  ar  of  mus-| 
musquet  +  musket. 
mus  quet-oon'.  Var.  of  mus- 
KKTOON.  [of  MOSQUITO.  I 

mus  qui'to  (mhs-ke'td).  Var.  | 
mus'rol.  mus'role  (mfiz'rol),  n. 
Alsomus'roll.  [F  muserolle.  It 
mnservola,  fr.  It.  muso  muzzle 
See  muzzle.]  The  nose  band  of 
a  horse’s  bridle.  Obs.  or  It- 
muss.  ^  mouse. 
mu8'sack.  Var.  of  mussuck. 


mus-sal',  mus-saul'  (irm-eal'), 
n.  Also  mnshal,  mushal,  etc. 
[Hind,  masha'l,  mashdl,  fr.  Ar. 
masha'l  ]  A  kind  of  torch  usu¬ 
ally  of  rags  soaked  with  oil. 
India 

mus-sal'chee  (m_?<-eal'chg),  n. 
[Hind  mash'alcln,  fr.  Ar .rnash'- 
al  lamp,  torch.]  Properly,  a 
torchbearer  ;  now,  among  Eu¬ 
ropeans,  a  servant  who  takes 
care  of  lamps,  washes  dii-lies, 
etc.  ;  a  scullion.  India. 
mus'sel  i*  MORSEL, 
musselden.  ^  muscadine. 
mussel  digger.  The  gray  whale, 
mussel  duck-  A  scaup  duck  or 
scoter. 

mussel’.  +  muzzle. 
mussel  picker.  The  oyster  catch¬ 
er.  /.ttrnf,  Eno. 
muster,  n.  [Cf.  F.  musser  to 
hide.  E  MICHE]  A  hiding 
place.  Obs. 

mus 'sick.  Var.  of  mussuck. 
muss'i-ness  (mus'T-nPs),  n.  See 

-ness. 

mus'sl-tate  (-tat),  v.  i.  [L.  mu 9. 
sitatns,  p.  p.  of  mussitare  to  be 
silent,  to  murmur.]  To  mutter; 
mumble  Obs.  —  mussl-ta'tlon 
(-ta'shun),  n.  Obs. 


mussolln.  f  MUSLIN, 
mus-soo'lah.  Var.  of  massoola 
mussoon.  mussoun.  f  monsoon 
Mus'sul-man-lsh.  a.  Moham¬ 
medan.  [Mohammedanism.  I 
Mus'sul-man-ism  (-Tz’m),  >/.| 

Mus'sul  man  ly,  adv.  In  the 
manner  of  Moslems, 
must,  n.  Musk  (Obs.);  also, 
hair  powder.  Scot.  —  i\  t.  To 
powder  (the  hair).  Ohs.  Sent. 
mus-tached',  mous-tached' 
(mils-tasht'  ;  mdbs-).  a.  Wear¬ 
ing,  or  having,  a  mustache, 
mus-tache'less.  mous-tache'- 
less.  «.  See  -less. 
mustache,  or  moustache,  mon¬ 
key.  A  guenon  of  West  Africa 
(Ceropi tli ecus  cephus)  having  a 
bluish  face  with  a  white  stripe 
crossing  the  upper  lip. 
mus  tach'l-al.  mous-tach'l  al 
(mue-tash'l-rtl  ;  mdbs-),  a.  Zool. 
Designating  a  color  marking  on 
n  bird  suggesting  a  mustache, 
mus  ta'chloed,  raous  ta'chioed 
(-shfid),  a  Mustaehed. 

Mus  tah'fiz'  (m<558''tii'f? z'),  n. 
[Turk.  &  Ar.  inustahfiz  who 
trusts  to  another'6  keeping,  a 
soldier  of  a  garrison.]  See  a  km  y 
organization,  Table. 


mus'tang-er  (mus'tftng-?r),  n 
One  who  catches  and  trains 
mustangs.  Western  U.  S 
mustard  paper.  Pharm.  Paper 
covered  with  mustard,  used  as 
a  counterirritant, 
mus'tard-seed'  coal.  A  very 
fine  size  of  anthracite  coal.  See 
coal, 7i., 3.  Local, U.  S.  [Ob$.| 
mustard  token.  A  minute  bit.  ] 
mustardvillars.  +  mustkkdk- 
villiars. 

mustaxe.  mustache. 
must'ed  (mdbs'ted  ;  -tYt),  />.  a. 
Powdered.  Scot.  [tee.  I 

mus  tee'  (mus-te').Var.of  mes-| 
musteese.  ^  mestizo. 
Mus-te'la  (mns-te'ld),  n.  (L., 
weasel  ]  Zool.  The  typical 
genus  of  Mustelida?.  It  consists 
of  the  martens  and  sables, 
mustelle.  n.  [F.  must&le,  mus- 
tel/e,  eelpout,  or  L.  mustela, 
mustclla,  eelpout,  weasel.)  a  An 
eelpout.  b  A  weasel.  Obs. 
Mus-te'lus  (mris-te'lus),  n 
[NL.,  fr.  L.  mustela  weasel,  also 
a  kind  of  fish.]  Zool.  A  genus 
of  dogfishes  of  the  family  Car- 
chariid®. 

muster  book.  MU.  i r  Nav.  A 
book  in  which  muster  rolls  are 


transcribed  [villiars.I 

musterdevlllers  +  mustrede-I 
mus-te'zo.  f  MESTIZO, 
mustice.  f  mestizo  [musty. I 
mus'tl-ly  (mris'tY-lY),  adv  of  | 
mus'ti  ness,  n  See -ness. 
mustours.  n.  pi  [See  muster, 
11  &c  r.]  Dials  ;  clocks.  Obs. 
mustrance,  n.  [OF.  most  ranee, 
must  ranee  See  muster,  r.) 
Proof.  Obs.  [Mustering.  j 
mus-tra'tion(mHB-tra'shun),»/.  | 
mus'tre.  +  minster. 
mustredevilliars,  n  [OF.  most  or 
de  Vi  liars  monastery  of  Villiers 
or  Yillars.]  A  gray  cloth  made 
at  Montivilliers  in  Prance.  0’>s 
mus'tri-cle.  n  [L.  must ri cola  ] 
A  shoemaker’s  last.  Obs. 
mustriship.  i*  mistress-shii*. 
mus  trump  ^  mushroom 
mus'tu-lent  (mfis'tp-Unt).  a. 
[  L.  mustulentus.)  Abounding 
in,  or  like,  must ;  lresh  ana 
sweet.  Obs.  or  R 
mus'ture.  +  muster.  [Obs  | 
must'y,  a.  Made  with  must. I 
must'y,  n.  A  former  cheap  kind 
of  snuff,  of  a  musty  flavor, 
must'y,  r.  1.  To  become  musty. 
Mus'ul-man  Var  of  Mussul¬ 
man. 


ale,  senate,  c&re,  Jim,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofa ;  eve,  $vent,  find,  recent,  maker;  ice,  ill;  old,  obey,  orb,  5dd,  s5ft,  connect ;  use,  unite,  urn,  tip,  circt/s,  menu  ; 

II  Foreign  Word.  f  Obsolete  Variant  of.  +  combined  with.  =  equals. 
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MUTUAL 


Mut  (moot),  n.  [Egypt.,  mother  ]  Egypt.  Rrlig.  Consort 
of  Amou-Ra,  tlie  aim,  mother  of  Chunsu,  tlie  moon,  with 
W lioin  she  was  joined  in  tlie  great  triad  of  Thebes.  She  is 
often  represented  as  lion-headed. 

rnu  ta-bil'i-ty  (mu'td-bil'T-tT),  n.  [L.  mutabilitas :  cf.  F. 
mutabilite.]  Quality  or  state  of  being  mutable. 
mu'ta-bl0  (mu'td-b’l),  a.  [L.  mutabilis ,  fr.  mu  tare  to 
change;  akin  to  mutuus  borrowed,  Goth,  mautjan  to 
change,  corrupt.  Cf.  mew  to  molt,  mutual.]  1.  Capable 
of  mutation ;  subject  to  change ,  changeable  in  lorm, 
qualities,  or  nature. 

Things  of  the  most  accidental  and  mutable  nature  South. 

2.  Changeable;  inconstant;  unsettled;  unstable;  fickle. 

“  Most  mutable  in  wishes.”  Byron. 

Syn.  —  Changeable,  changeful,  alterable,  unstable,  un¬ 
steady,  unsettled,  wavering,  inconstant,  variable,  fickle. 

mu'tage  (mu'taj  ;  F.  mii'tazh'),  n.  [F.]  The  checking  of 
fermentation  in  the  must  of  grapes,  as  by  adding  alcohol  or 
(temporarily)  by  impregnating  with  sulphurous  fumes, 
mu  tan' d urn  (mu-tan'dwm),  n.  ;  pi.  -da  (-da).  [L.,  fr. 

niuture  to  change.]  A  thing  which  is  to  be  changed  ; 
something  which  must  be  altered  ;  —  chiefiy  in  pi. 
mu'tant  (mu't&nt),  n.  [L.  mutans ,  -antis,  p.  pr.  of  mu- 
tore  to  change.]  That  which  undergoes  mutation;  specif., 
Biol.,  a  species  or  individual  exhibiting  a  sudden  variation 
through  mutation  (in  sense  G). 

mu'tate  (mii'tat,  or,  esp.  in  British  usage,  mu-tat'),  v.  t. 
&  i.  To  change  ;  to  alter  ;  to  undergo  mutation  ;  specif.  : 
a  Philol.  To  change  by  mutation,  or  umlaut,  b  Biol.  To 
deviate  suddenly  from  the  type  ;  to  “  sport.” 
mu  ta'tion  (iuu-ta^shan),  7i.  [L.  mulatto ,  fr.  mutare  to 

change  :  cf.  F.  mutation.  See  mutable.]  1.  Change  ; 
alteration  in  form  or  qualities  ;  vicissitude  ;  succession. 

The  vicissitude  or  mutations  in  the  superior  globe  are  no  fit 
matter  tor  this  present  argument.  Baton. 

2  Philol.  Umlaut;  specif.,  the  umlaut  caused  by  an  i, 
whether  vocalic  or  consonantal  in  function  (see  1st  I  and 
J),  originally  standing  in  the  following  syllable. 

3  Music,  a  The  change  from  one  hexachord  to  another 
in  medieval  solmization,  involving  a  change  of  syllable  for 
a  given  tone,  b  Tlie  shifting  of  the  hand  in  violin  playing. 
4.  A  posthouse.  Obs. 

5-  Biol.  Gradual  definitely  tending  variation,  such  as  may 
be  observed  in  a  group  of  organisms  in  the  fossils  of  suc¬ 
cessive  geological  levels.  v.  Waagen  (18G9). 

6.  Biol,  a  As  now  employed  (first  by  de  Vries),  a  sudden 
variation  (the  offspring  differing  from  its  parents  in  some 
well-marked  character  or  characters)  as  distinguished  from 
a  gradual  variation  in  which  the  new  characters  become 
fully  developed  only  in  the  course  of  many  generations. 
The  occurrence  of  mutations,  and  the  hereditary  trans¬ 
mission,  under  some  conditions,  of  the  characters  so  ap¬ 
pearing,  are  well-established  facts ;  whether  the  process 
has  played  an  important  part  in  the  evolution  of  the  exist¬ 
ing  species  and  other  groups  of  organisms  is  a  disputed 
question,  b  The  result  of  the  above  process ;  a  suddenly 
produced  variation. 

Syn.  —  See  change. 

mu  ta'tion  al  (mu-ta'slmn-dl),  a.  Of  or  perk  to  mutation, 
mu  ta'tion  1st  n.  Biol.  A  believer  in  mutation  as  an  im¬ 
portant  factor  in  evolution. 

mutation  plural.  Gram.  A  plural  formed  by  mutation, 
or  umlaut ;  as  in  man ,  pi.  men. 
mutation  Stop.  An  organ  stop  giving  tones  a  perfect  fifth 
or  a  major  third  (or  an  octave  of  the  fifth  or  third)  above 
the  tones  corresponding  to  the  digitals.  The  stop  is  called 
a  quint  when  it  gives  fifths  ;  a  tierce  when  it  gives  thirds, 
mu'ta-tive  (mu'ta-tTv),  a.  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  character¬ 
ized  by,  mutation,  or  sudden  variation, 
mutch  (much),  n.  [Cf.  D.  inutse  a  cap,  G.  mutze.~\  A 
woman’s  cap,  esp.  the  close  linen  or  muslin  cap  of  an  old 
woman  ;  also,  an  infant’s  cap  or  a  man’s  head  covering. 
Chiefly  Dial.  Eng.  <fr  Scot. 

mute  (mut),  a.  [L.  mutus ;  cf.  Gr.  /uuko?,  yvrr)<:.  Skr. 
muka  dumb.  ME.  muet  is  fr.  F.  muet ,  a  dim.  of  OF.  mu, 
L .  mutus. 1.  Not  speaking  ;  uttering  no  sound  ;  silent. 
All  the  heavenly  choir  stood  mute, 

And  silence  was  in  heaven.  Milton. 

2  Law.  Of  a  prisoner,  making  no  answer,  or  refusing  to 
plead  directly  or  to  put  himself  on  trial,  when  arraigned. 
He  is  then  said  to  stand  mute. 

3.  Incapable  of  speaking  ;  dumb  ;  also,  unaccompanied  by 
speech  or  sound  ;  as,  a  mute  boy  ;  a  mule  entreaty.  Dryden. 

4.  Phon.  Not  uttered;  unpronounced;  silent;  also,  pro¬ 
duced  with  a  complete  momentary  closure  of  some  part  of 
the  oral  passage  ;  —  said  of  certain  letters.  See  2d  mute,  2. 
5-  Min.  Not  giving  a  ringing  sound  when  struck  ;  —  said 
of  a  metal. 

6.  Numis.  Destitute  of  a  legend  or  other  means  of  identi¬ 
fication  other  than  heraldic  or  symbolical  devices 
Syn.  —  Silent,  speechless.  See  dumb. 
mute,  n.  1.  One  who  does  not  speak,  whether  from  physi¬ 
cal  inability,  unwillingness,  or  other  cause.  Specif.  :  a 
A  deaf-mute,  b  A  prisoner  who  stands  mute.  See  mute, 


See  mutiny.] 
Disposed  to 


a.,  2.  c  A  person  employed  by  undertakers  at  a  funeral, 
d  A  person  whose  part  in  a  play  does  not  require  him  to 
speak.  Now  Rare,  e  Among  the  Turks,  an  officer  or  attend¬ 
ant  who  is  selected  for  his  place  because  he  cannot  speak. 

2.  Phon.  a  A  letter  representing  no  sound  ;  a  silent  letter, 
b  A  consonant  formed  with  complete'momeutary  stoppage 
of  the  breath,  as  p,  b,  d ,  g,  k ,  t.  See  stop,  n.,  9. 

3.  Music,  a  A  device,  ^s  of  brass  or  ivory,  that  can  be 
clamped  on  the  bridge  of  a  violin,  or  similar  instrument, 
to  deaden  or  soften  the  tone,  b  A  pear-shaped  pad  that  can 
be  inserted  in  tlie  bell  of  a  metal  wind  instrument  to  muffle 
the  tone. 

mute  (mut),  v.  t.  :  mut'ed  (mut'ed) ;  mut'ing  (mut'ing). 

1.  Music.  To  muffle  or  deaden  the  sound  of,  as  by  a  mute. 
2  To  subject  to  mutage. 

mu  tes'cence  (mu-t&s'lns),  n.  [From  L.  mulescere.]  A 
becoming  or  growing  mute  or  silent,  as  of  a  final  letter, 
mute  swan  The  common  white  swan  ( Cygnus  olor),oi  Eu 
rope  and  western  Asia,  which  produces  no  loud  notes.  It 
is  the  species  usually  domesticated.  See  swANt 
mu'ti-cous  ( mu'tl-kws),  or  mu'tic  (mu'tik),  a.  [L.  muti- 
cus  docked.]  1.  Zool.  Lacking  the  usual  defensive  parts  ; 

—  said  of  toothless  jaws,  clawless  digits,  etc. 

2.  Bot.  Without  an  awn  or  point. 

mu'ti-late  (mu'tl-lat),  V.  t. ;  mu'ti-lat'ed  (-lat'Sd) ;  mu'- 
ti-lat'ing  (-lat'Ing).  [L.  mutilatus ,  p.  p.  of  mut  Hare  to 
mutilate,  fr.  muti/us  maimed;  cf.  Gr.  ptrnAos.]  1.  To 
cut  off  or  remove  a  limb  or  essential  part  of  ;  to  maim  ; 
cripple  ;  hack  ;  as,  to  mutilate  the  body,  a  statue,  etc. 

2.  To  destroy  or  remove  a  material  part  of,  so  as  to  render 
imperfect ;  as,  to  mutilate  the  orations  of  Cicero. 

Among  the  mutilated  poets  of  antiquity,  there  is  none  whose 
fragments  are  so  beautiful  us  those  of  Sappho.'  Addison. 

mutilated  gear  or  wheel,  Mach.,  a  gear  wheel  from  a  portion 
of  whose  periphery  the  cogs  are  omitted.  It  is  used  for 
giving  intermittent  movements. 

mu  ti-la'tion  (-la'slmn),  n.  [L.  mutilalio  :  cf.  F.  mutila¬ 
tion .]  Act  of  mutilating,  or  state  of  being  mutilated  ; 
deprivation  of  a  limb  or  of  an  essential  part. 

Mu  til'la  (mu-tll'd),  n.  [NL.,  orig.  unknown.]  Zobf.  A 
genus  of  solitary  fossorial  wasps  having  wingless  females. 
See  velvet  ant.  It  is  the  type  of  a  family,  Mu-til'li  dae 
(-T-de).—  mu  til'lid  (-Td),  a.  &  n. 
mu  ti  neer'  (mu'tT-ner'),  n.  [OF.  muiinier. 

One  guilty  of  mutiny. 

mu'li  nous  (mu'tl-nas),  a.  [See  mutiny.] 
mutiny  ;  in  a  state  of  mutiny  ;  characterized  by  mutiny  ; 
seditious;  insubordinate;  rebellious;  mischievous. 

The  city  was  becoming  mutinous.  Macaulay. 
We  will  ride  down  and  slay  the  mutinous  dogs.  5.  A.  Brooke. 

—  rnu'ti  nous  ly,  adv.  —  inu'ti-nous  ness,  n. 
mu'ti-ny  (mu'tl-uT),  n.  ;  pi.  -nies  (-inz).  [From  muline 

to  mutiny,  fr.  F.  se  mutiner,  fr.  F.  mutin  stubborn,  muti¬ 
nous,  fr.  OF.  muetc  riot,  LL.  morila ,  fr.  L.  movere  to  move. 
See  move.]  1.  Violent  commotion  ;  tumult ;  strife.  Obs. 

To  raise  a  mutiny  betwixt  yourselves.  Shak. 

2  Insurrection  against,  or  refusal  to  obey,  constituted 
authority,  particularly  military  or  naval  authority  ;  con¬ 
certed  revolt  against  the  rules  of  discipline  or  the  lawful 
commands  of  a  superior  officer  ;  hence,  generally,  forcible 
resistance  to  rightful  authority  ;  insubordination. 

In  every  mutiny  against  the  discipline  of  the  college,  he  was  the 
ringleader.  Macaulay. 

Syn.  —  See  rebellion. 

mu'ti-ny,  v.  i. ;  mu'ti-nied  (-nld) ;  mu'ti-ny-ing  (-nY-Tng). 

1.  To  rise  against,  or  refuse  to  obey,  lawful  authority  in 
military  or  naval  service  ;  to  excite,  or  to  be  guilty  of, 
mutiny  or  mutinous  conduct ;  to  revolt  against  one’s  su¬ 
perior  officer  or  any  rightful  authority. 

2.  To  fall  into  strife  ;  to  quarrel.  Obs. 

My  very  hairs  do  mutiny ;  for  the  white 
Reprove  the  brown  for  rashness.  Shak. 

Mutiny  Act.  Lau\  An  English  statute  reenacted  annu¬ 
ally  from  1689  to  1881  to  regulate  the  discipline  of  such  mili¬ 
tary  forces  as  were  raised  and  so  to  make  possible  a  regu¬ 
lar  army.  It  yvas  repealed  and  succeeded  in  1881  by  the 
Army  Act,  which  is  also  reen¬ 
acted  annually. 

Mu  ti'si-a  (mu-tlsh'I-d  ;  -tl-'- 
T-ri),  ii.  [NL.,  after  JostS  Ce- 
lestino  Mutis,  Spanish  bota¬ 
nist.]  Bot.  A  large  genus  of 
South  American  asteraceous 
shrubs.  They  have  large,  soli¬ 
tary,  often  handsome.,  heads 
of  pistillate  flowers  with  plu¬ 
mose  pappus.  A  few  species 
are  in  cultivation, 
mut'ism  (mut'Tz’m),  n.  Con¬ 
dition,  state,  or  habit,  of  being 

mute,  or  without  speech :  si-  ..  ,  „  t  .  , 

I.,.,.....  Mutoscope.  1  Pictures  mounted 

lenrness.  _  around  Wheel  ;  2  Catch  for 

mu  tO-SCOp©  (mu'to-skop),  n.  opening  out  the  Pictures 
[L.  mutare  to  change  4-  successively  in  front  of  Binoc- 
-scope.]  A  simple  form  of  ular  Eyepiece  (3). 
animated-picture  machine  in  which  the  series  of  views 


is  printed  on  paper  and  mounted  around  the  periphery  of 
a  wheel.  The  rotation  of  the  wheel  brings  them  rapidly 
into  sight,  one  after  another,  and  the  blended  effect  gives 
a  semblance  of  motion  to  the  scene.  Cf.  cinematograph. 


mut'ton  wood'  (mut'  n-wdbd'),  n.  An  asteraceous  tree 
( Olearia  colensoi)  of  New  Zealand  ;  —  so  called  because  it 
grows  on  islands  frequented  by  mutton  birds, 
mut'ton-y  (-T),  a.  Like  mutton;  having  the  flavor  or  other 
qualities  of  mutton  ;  consisting  pf  mutton, 
mu'tu-al  (mu'tai-al),  a.  [F.  mutuel,  L.  mutuus ,  orig.,  ex¬ 
changed,  borrowed,  lent  ;  akin  to  mutare  to  change.  See 
mutable.]  1.  Reciprocally  acting  or  related  ;  reciprocally 
receiving  and  giving  ;  reciprocally  given  and  received  ; 
reciprocal ;  interchanged  ;  as,  mutual  love,  advantage, 
assistance,  aversion,  etc.;  a  mutual  promise. 

Happy  in  our  mutual  help.  Milton. 

2.  Possessed,  experienced,  or  done  by  twoormore  persons 
or  things  at  the  same  time  ;  common  ;  joint ;  as,  mutual 
happiness  ;  a  mutual  effort.  Burke. 

3  Insurance.  Designating,  or  pertaining  to,  the  method 
or  plan  (called  the  mutual  plan)  of  insurance  in  which  the 
policy  holders  constitute  the  members  of  the  insuring 
company  or  association,  electing  their  own  managers  or 
directors  and  sharing  the  profits  in  such  manner  as  they 
may  determine.  Mutual  insurance  may  be  conducted  on 
the  plan  of  making  assessments  as  needed  or  by  writing 
policies  at  a  fixed  premium.  In  case  of  mutual  companies 
the  loading  is  usually  heavier  than  in  case  of  the  com¬ 
panies  on  the  stock  or  the  mixed  plan  ;  but  the  surplus  is 
received  back  in  dividends. 

Syn.  —  Mutual,  common.  That  is  common  in  which  two 
or  more  persons  or  things  share  (esp.)  equally  or  alike  ; 
mutual  properly  implies  reciprocal  action  ;  as,  “  They  had 
all  things  common  ”  ( Acts  iv.  32);  “grounds  common  to 
both  sides”  (Coleridge) ;  “  the  common  enemy  of  man” 
(Shak.)\  “See  .  .  .  pride  bestowed  on  all,  a  common 
friend  ”  (Pove) ;  “  our  common  country  ”  ( Shelley ) ;  “  The 
English  and  French  have  .  .  .  reasons  to  induce  them 
to  mutual  hatred  ”  ( Goldsmith ) ;  “  while  the  mutual  greet¬ 
ings  were  going  on  between  young  Bracebridge  and  his 
relations  ”  ( Irving ) ;  “  the  bond  of  . .  .  mutual  admiration  ” 
( Stevenson ).  Mutual  is  sometimes  found  even  among  good 
writers  in  the  sense  of  common;  as,  “Mr.  Hobhouse  was 
desirous  that  I  should  express  our  mutual  opinion  of  Pope  ” 
(Byron) ;  “  Our  Mutual  Friend  ”  (Dickens).  But  this  sense 
of  mutual  is  contrary  to  the  best  usage.  See  common, 
reciprocal. 


mutual  gable  or  wall,  Scots  Laic,  a  party  wall.  —  m.  induc¬ 
tion.  Elec.,  the  inducing  of  an  electromotive  force  in  a 


mua'web  (moos'wCb  ;  mooz'-). 
Dial.  Png  var.  of  mouseweb. 
musy,  v.  i.  Wonder;  muse.  Obs 
musyk.  f  mosaic,  music. 
mut.  Abbr.  Mutilated,  [mute. I 
mut.  MOOT,  MOT  K,  MIST,  I 

I!  mu'ta(m<5d'tii), //.  (It.J  Mu¬ 
sic.  Change  ;  —  a  direction  in 
scores  for  certain  instruments, 
as  timpani  and  brass  wind 
pieces,  to  change  their  tuning  or 
crooks  before  a  change  of  key. 
mu-tab /'i-late,  v.  t.  (L  mutabilis 
changeable.]  To  cause  to 
change.  Obs. 

Muta-bil'i-a ( ma/td-bYl'Y-d ).  n. 
pi.  [NL.,  fr.  L.  mutabilis 
changeable.]  Zool.  A  suborder 
of  tailed  amphibians  comprising 
the  true  salamanders  ns  dist. 
from  the  Proteida  and  Meantes. 
mu'ta  bl.  Mutable.  Ref.  Sp. 
mu'ta  ble-ness. /<.  See -ness. 
mu'ta-bly,  adv.  of  mutable. 
mu'ta-cism  (mQ'td-sYz’m),  n. 
See  Mv  rAcrsM. 

II  mu  ta're  vel  ti-me're  sper'no. 

(L.l  I  scorn  to  change  or  to  fear, 
mu'ta-scope.  Var.  of  muto- 
scopk.  [mutant.  I 

mu'tate  (mQ 'tat),  n.  Biol.  A| 
II  mu  ta'tla  rau-tan'dis(mfi-ta'- 
tTs  mh-tttn'dls).  [L.]  Things 
which  must  he  changed,  being 


changed  ;  necessary  changes 
being  made. 

Ilmu-ta'to  no'mi-ne'  ntfni'Y-ne). 
[L.j  The  name  being  changed. 

mu-ta'to  no'mi  ne.  de  te  fa'- 
bu  la  nar-ra'tur  ( fftb'fl-lA). 
The  name  being  changed,  the 
story  is  told  of  you. 

Horace  {Satires,  I.  1.  69). 
mu'ta-to-ry  ( mn'to-to-rY),  a. 
(  L.  mutatoriusA  Of  or  pert,  to 
change;  changing;  variable, 
mu  ta  wal'li  (mdht'a-wfil'le), 
n. ;  />!.  -Lis  (-lez).  [Ar.  mu  ta¬ 
lc  alii.)  Moham.  Law.  The 
trustee  of  a  wakf  ;  snecif.,  one 
having  the  care  and  manage¬ 
ment  of  a  religious  building  and 
its  wakf,  or  endowment. 
Mu-taz'a-la  (nirfb-tuz'd-ld ),  n. 
[Ar.  mu'tazilah.  lit.,  separatists.] 
Moham.  Law.  A  member  of  a 
Shiah  sect  founded  by  Wasil 
ihn  Ata  in  the  Nth  century  a.  i>. 
Mu-taz'i-lim,  Mu-taz'i-lite. 
Vars.  of  Motazilim,  Motazi- 
LITE. 

mutch'kin  (mfich'kTn),  n. 
[no.  nn>  '.rim.  Cf.  MUTCH.) 
AScotch  liquid  mea-ureequalto 
three-fourths  of  an  English  pint, 
mute.  +  moot  ;  mote.  may. 
mute  (dial  moot),  r.  t.  5'  i.  [L. 
mutare  to  change.  1  To  rnolt 


Obs.  or  Scot.  Dial.  Eng. 
mute,  v.  t.  Sr  i.  [F.inutir;  cf 
dmeutir,  OF.  esmeltir ,  perh  fr. 
OD.  srnelten ,  prop.,  to  melt.  See 
smelt.]  To  void  (excrement); 
to  dung.  Obs.  —  n .  Dung.  Obs. 
mute,  n.  In  certain  localities,  a 
mule  whose  sire  is  a  horse  ;  in 
other  localities,  a  mule  whose 
sire  is  an  ass.  Dial.  Eng. 
mute  (mat),  n.  [Prob.  fr  OF 
muete  pack  of  dogs,  hunting 
lodge,  prop.,  a  starting,  moving, 
F.  meute.  and  also  F.  muettc 
hunting  lodge,  place  for  keeping 
molting  hawks,  fr.  L.  morere 
through  assumed  LL  movita ; 
prob.  influenced  by  inner  to 
molt,  mut  cage  (cf,  m  ew  a  cage). 
See  move.]  1.  Falconry.  A  mew 
Rare. 

2.  A  pack  of  hounds.  Obs. 

3.  A  erv  nf  the  hounds.  Obs. 
mute'-hlll'.  +  MOOT-HILL, 
mute'ly,  adv.  of  mute.  See-LY. 
mute'ne8a,  n.  See  -ness. 
mutenye.  +  mutiny. 

muter.  +  mutter. 
mu-teg  sa-rif'  (mdb-tSs'd-ref'), 
ii.  [Turk.  Sc  Ar.  mute^anf  free¬ 
ly  disposing  of  anything,  mas¬ 
ter.]  In  Turkey,  an  administra¬ 
tive  authority  of  any  of  certain 
sanjaks  Tnev  are  appointed 


directly  hv  the  Sultan, 
mu  tes  sa-ri  fat'  (-rf-fiit')*  n- 
[ Turk.SiAr.mutegarifah  office  of  ! 
a  mutes'arif.J  In  Turkey,  a  san- 
jak  whose  head  is  a  mutes>arif. 
mutesse,  r.  i.  To  mute,  as  a 
hawk.  Obs. 

muth.  4  mouth.  [  India.  | 
muth  (mflth).  Var.  of  math., 
muthe.  •]*  mood,  mouth 
muth  -lab'ben  (ninth  lab'en). 
[Heb.J  Bib  A  term  of  uncertain 
meaning  used  in  the  heading  of 
Ps.  ix.  “In  all  probability 
this  is  the  name  of  a  tune  ;  hut 
whether  it  should  be  rendered 
*  Die  for  the  son  ’  or  .  .  .  ‘  Death 
makes  white.’  it  is  impossible  to 
say.”  Diet,  of  Bible  ( Hastings). 
mu'ti-late,  a'.  1.  Mutilated.  Obs. 
2.  Zool.  a  Having  no  hind 
limbs,  ns  a  cetacean.  Rare,  b 
Abbreviated  :  —  said  of  the  ely¬ 
tra  of  certain  insects, 
mu'ti-late,  n.  Zool.  A  cetacean 
orsirenian.  Obs.  S-  R. 
mu'ti  la  tor  (mu'tl-la  t?r),  n. 
One  who  mutilates, 
mutile.  v.  t.  [Cf.  F.  mutiler  ] 
To  mutilate.  Obs. 
mu'ti-lous,  a.  [L.  mutilus.  See 
mutilate.]  Mutilated  ;  defec¬ 
tive  ;  imperfect.  Obs. 
mu'ttn.  a.  [F.]  Mutinous.  Obs. 


mu'tine(mQ'tTn),  n.  [F.  mutin.] 
A  mutineer.  Ohs. 
mu'tine,  u.  /.  [F.  mutiner.]  To 
mu  finy  Obs. 

mu  ti-neer',  v.  ?.  To  mutiny, 
mutiner.  n.  A  mutineer.  Obs. 
mut'ing  (mnt'Yng),  «.  (See 
mi  te  to  void  excrement.]  Act 
of  voiding  excrement  ;  —  said  of 
birds.  Also,  dung  of  birds, 
muting.  +  MOOTING, 
mu-tin'i-ty,  n.  Mutiny.  Obs. 
mu'ti-nize,  v.  i.  To  mutiny. 
Ohs.  [TAGE.I 

mu'tiam  (mfl'tYz’m).  n.  =  mu-| 
mu 'rive,  a.  Given  to  change. 
Obs. 

mutoun.  MUTTON, 
mutseddie,  etc.  +  mutsuddy. 
mut-sud'dy,  moot-sud'dy 

( mdbt-sfid'Y),  ii  Also  moot u- 
suddy.  [Hind.  &  Ar.  mutagod- 
(/».]  A  native  accountant  An¬ 
glo- Ind. 

muttaseddee.  mutsuddy. 
mut'ter-er,  n.  One  who  mut¬ 
ters. 

mut 'ter  in  g.  r>.  pr.  4-  rb.  n.  of 
mutter.  —  mut'ter  ing-ly.  adv. 
mut'ter  ous,  a.  Like  mutter¬ 
ing.  Obs. 

||  M u t't er-recht'  (mdbt'Pr- 
rgKt'),  n.  [G.]  See  matri¬ 
archy. 


mutton  bird.  Any  of  several 
large  petrels  and  shearwaters  of 
the  genera  GCstrelata  and  Puf- 
Jinus  found  in  the  South  Seas  ; 
esp.,  P.  tenuirostris ,  which  is 
destroyed  in  numbers  for  its  oil 
and  feathers. 

mut'ton-bird/  tree.  A  New 

Zealand  asteraceous  tree  ( Sene - 
cio  rotuudifolius). 
mut'ton-chop7,  a.  Having  a 
form  suggestive  of  a  mutton 
chop,  or  roundish  at  one  end 
and  narrow  and  prolonged  at  the 
other;  — 6aid  esp.  of  side  whisk¬ 
ers. 

mutton  fist.  A  big  brawny  fist 
or  band.  C’olloq. 
mutton  ham.  A  leg  of  mutton 
cured  like  a  ham.  Chiefly  Scot. 
mut'ton-head',  n.  A  stupid  or 
dull-witted  person.  Colloq. 
mut'ton-head  ed,  a.  Stupid  ; 
dull-witted.  Colloq. 
mut'ton-leg  ger.  n.  Nauf.  A 
leg-of-mutton  sail  or  a  boat 
using  such  sails, 
mutton  monger  A  pimp  ;  deb¬ 
auchee.  Obs. 

mutton  quad.  Print  An  em 
quad.  Cant.  [fish  b.  I 

mutton  snapper.  The  mutton | 
mutton  thumper.  A  bungling 

bookbinder.  Cant * 


food,  Mbt ;  out,  oil ;  chair ;  go  ;  sing,  ii)k  ;  then,  thin  ;  nature,  verdure  (250) ;  K  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144) ;  boN ;  yet ;  zli  =  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Guide. 
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circuit  by  a  varying  current  in  a  neighboring  circuit.  See 
inductance.  —  mutual  loan  association.  See  buildino  AND 
loan  association.  —  m.  parasitism,  Biol mutualism, 
mu'tu-al-ism  (mu'^u-al-lz’m),  n.  1.  Ethics.  The  doctrine 
or  practice  of  mutual  dependence  as  the  condition  of  in¬ 
dividual  and  social  welfare.  F.  Harrison.  H.  Spencer. 

2.  Biol.  Symbiosis  beneficial  to  both  symbionts. 

—  mu'tu  al  ist,  n.  —  mu  tu-al-is'tic  (  Ts'tlk),  a. 
inu  tu  al'i  ty  (-ftl'T-tT),  n. ;  pi.  -ties  (-tTz).  [Cf.  F.  mu¬ 
tuality.]  1.  State  or  quality  of  being  mutual;  quality  of 
reciprocity  ;  interchange  ;  interaction  ;  interdependence. 
2.  Interchange  of  kindnesses  or  expressions  of  regard  ; 
familiarity.  Ohs. 

He  loves  not  deeper  mutualities.  Earle. 

mu'tu-al  ize  (mii'^u-fil-iz),  r.  t.  &  i.  ;  -izED(-izd) ;  -iz'ing 
(-iz'Tng).  To  make  or  become  mutual, 
mu'tu-al  ly  (mu'^u-fil-T),  adv.  of  mutual.  —  mutually 
equiangular,  applied  to  two  figures  when  every  angle  of 
either  has  its  equal,  correspondent  angle  in  the  other.—  m. 
equilateral,  applied  to  two  figures  when  the  corresponding 
sides  of  both  are  equal  each  to  each, 
mu'tu-a  ry  (mu'^u-a-rt),  n.  ;  pi.  -ries  (-lTz).  [L.  mutua- 

rius  mutual.  See  mutuation.]  Rom.  d*  Civil  Law.  The 
borrower  in  a  contract  of  mutuum. 

mu'tule  (mu'tul),  n.  [F.,  fr.  L.  mutulus .]  Arch.  Aflat 
block  projecting  under  the  corona  of  the  Doric  cornice,  in 
the  same  situation  as  the  modillion  of  other  orders.  Mu- 
tules  possibly  represent  rafter  ends  in  an  original  wooden 
construction.  See  outta,  Illust.  —  mu'tu-la-ry  (-la-rT),a. 
mu'tu  um  (mu'^u-fim),  n. ;  pi.  mutua  (-d).  [L.,  prop, 

neut.  of  mutuus  borrowed,  lent.  See  mutual.]  Rom. 
Civil  Law.  A  loan  of  fungible  things  to  be  restored  in  kind 
and  of  the  same  quantity  and  quality  ;  a  contract  in  which 
movables  are  delivered  by  one  to  another  on  condition 
that  the  borrower  shall  return  things  of  the  same  nature 
and  the  same  in  quantity  or  amount  and  quality, 
mu  Zhik'  (moo-zhlk';  mbb'zliik),  n.  [Russ,  muzhik.]  A 
Russian  peasant. 

muz'zle  (mOzH),  v.  t.  ;  muz'zled  (-’Id)  ;  muz'zling  (-ling). 
[F.  museler.]  1.  To  bind  the  muzzle  of ;  to  fasten  the 
mouth  of,  so  as  to  prevent  biting  or  eating  ;  hence,  fig.,  to 
bind  ;  to  sheathe  ;  to  restrain  from  speech  or  action  ;  gag. 
“  My  dagger  muzzled."  ShaJc. 

Thou  shalt  not  muzzle  the  ox  when  he  treadeth  out  the  corn. 

Dent.  xxv.  4. 

2  In  Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng.  senses:  a  To  fondle  with  the 
closed  mouth.  Obs.  b  To  root  or  grub  with  the  muzzle, 
or  snout  ;  —  said  esp.  of  pigs,  c  To  drink  greedily  ;  to 
guzzle.  Dial.  Eng.  d  To  mask.  Obs.  Scot,  e  To  handle 
roughly;  maul.  Obs.,  Dial.,  or  Slang,  Eng. 
muz'zle,  v.  i.  To  bring  the  muzzle  or  mouth  near. 

The  boar  muzzles  and  smells  to  him.  L'  Estrange 

muz'zle  (muz'M),  n.  [ME.  inosd ,  OF.  musel,  F.  museau 
muzzle  or  snout,  LL.  musdhts ,  dim.  of  musus  ;  orig.  un- 
cert.]  1.  The  projecting  jaws  and  nose  of  an  animal,  as 
a  horse  or  ape  ;  a  snout. 

2.  The  mouth  of  a  thing ;  the  end  for  entrance  or  dis¬ 
charge  ;  as,  the  muzzle  of  a  gun. 

3.  A  fastening  or  covering  (as  a  band  or  cage)  for  the 
mouth  of  an  animal,  to  prevent  eating  or  vicious  biting. 

4.  The  clevis  of  a  plow. 

muzzle  energy.  Ballistics.  The  kinetic  energy  of  a  pro¬ 
jectile  at  the  moment  of  leaving  the  muzzle  of  a  gun. 
muz'zle-loai  er,  n.  A  gun  that  is  loaded  through  the  muz¬ 
zle  ;  —  disting,  from  breechloader.  —  muz'zle-load  ing',  a. 
muzzle  velocity.  Ballistics.  The  velocity  of  a  projectile 
at  the  moment  of  leaving  the  muzzle  of  a  gun. 
my  (mi;  when  unemphatic  often,  esp.  in  British  usage,  ml), 
pron.  <£*a.  [ME.  mi,  fr.  min.  See  mine  ;  cf.,  for  loss  of 
“  n,”  A,  a.,  an,  g.]  Of  or  belonging  to  me  ;  — used  always 
attributively.  See  mine.  My  is  used  as  the  possessive  case 
of  I,  or  as  possessive  adj.  pron.  of  the  1st  person  sing.,  de¬ 
noting  :  a  Simple  possession ;  as,  my  book  ;  —  sometimes 
with  only  the  vague  possessive  force  described  under  his 
(def.  2)  and  in  such  ceremonial  titles  as  my  lord,  my 
lady.  In  these  and  like  forms  of  address  my  often  stood  be¬ 
tween  the  noun  and  an  attributive  adjective  ;  thus,  “  Good 
my  mother,”  “dear  my  liege.”  Shak.  b  The  agent  or 
object  of  an  action  ;  —  with  the  force  of  a  subjective  or  ob¬ 


jective  genitive  ;  thus,  my  defense,  that  is,  defense  either 
by  me  or  of  me  (as  indicated  by  context), 
niy-al'gl  a  (mi-il'jT-d),  n.  [NL.;  Gr.  pv$  muscle  -f-  aAyos 
pain.]  Med.  Tain  in  the  muscles  ;  muscular  rheumatism 
or  neuralgia.  —  my-al'gic  (-jlk),  a. 
my'all  (mi'81),  n.  [Native  name  of  the  tree  in  Victoria.] 
Bot.  a  Any  of  various  Australian  acacias  having  hard  fra¬ 
grant  wood;  as :  Acacia  pendula,  the  true  myall  (called 
also  bastard  gidya,  weeping  myall,  and  boree) ;  A.  aneura, 
the  mulga  ;  A.  homalophi/lla  ;  A.  glaucescens  ;  A.  acumi¬ 
nata ,  etc.,  —  which  are  also  known  by  other  names,  as  bas¬ 
tard  myall,  yarran,  etc.  b  The  fragrant  wood  of  any  of 
these  trees,  often  used  by  the  natives  for  spears, 
my'all,  n.  [Native  name.]  A  wild  aboriginal  Australian, 
my'all,  a.  Wild;  uncivilized;  uncultivated.  Australia. 

His  children  growing  up  like  myall  cattle.  Boldrewood. 
myas-the'ni-a  (mPfis-tlie'm-fi  ;  mi-Ss'the-ni'd),  n.  [NL. 
See  myo-  ;  asthenia.]  Med.  Muscular  weakness.  —  my  - 
as-then'lc  (mrds-thSn'Ik),  a.  —  myasthenic  reaction,  de 
crease  in  the  electrical  excitability  ol  muscles,  occurring 
esp.  in  per  iodic  paralysis. 

my-ce'li-oid  (mi-se'lT-oid),  a.  [mycelium  -f-  -oid.]  Bot. 

Resembling,  or  having  the  structure  of,  mycelium, 
my  ce'li-um  (-i/ill),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  yu  a  mushroom.] 
Dot.  The  mass  of  interwoven  hypbae  forming  the  vegeta¬ 
tive  portion  of  the  thallus  in  fungi.  In  the  larger  forms, 
as  the  mushrooms,  it  forms  cobwebby  filaments  (mushroom 
“  spawn  ”)  penetrating  the  soil.  The  mycelium  of  the 
smaller  parasitic  fungi  is  invisible  to  the  naked  eye,  but 
ramifies  through  the  tissues  of  the  host,  sending  its  spo- 
rophores  to  the  surface.  See  hypha.  — my-ce'li-al  (-fil),  a. 
IVIy  ce  nae'an  (mi'se-ne'fin),  a.  Of 
or  pertaining  to  the  ancient  city 
of  Mycemu  in  Argolis.  or  designat¬ 
ing,  or  pertaining  to,  the  civiliza¬ 
tion  of  which  that  of  its  people 
was  typical.  The  Mycenaean  civi¬ 
lization  covered  a  wide  territory,  in¬ 
cluding  southern  und  eastern  Greece, 
most  of  the  isles  ol  the  /Egeau.  the 
western  coast  ol  Asia  Minor,  Crete, 
and  Sicily,  in  which  regions  it  pre¬ 
ceded  the  Hellenic  civilization.  Ar- 

f;olis,  Crete,  and  the  Troad  appear  to 
lave  been  its  chief  centers.  It  was 
characterized  by  Cyclopean  archi¬ 
tecture,  dome-shaped,  or  “  beehive,” 
tombs,  palaces  adorned  with  paint¬ 
ing,  relief  work  in  plaster,  carved 
stone,  etc.  ;  by  painted  potterv  ol  a 
series  of  types  peculiar  to  itself  ;  by 
skilled  work  in  silver,  gold,  copper. 


Mj’cemean  Vase. 


bronze,  ivory,  and  glass;  and  by  unique  styles  of  decoration,  espe¬ 
cially  spiraliform  designs  ana  naturalistic  tr<  -atments  of  plants 
and  animals.  Intaglio  gems  —  agate,  jasper,  rock  crystal,  etc.,  — 
are  among  the  finest  achievements  of  its  art,  while  clay  tablets 
from  Crete  show  both  alphabetic  and  pictographic  writing,  as  vet 
undeciphered.  It  is  uncertain  with  what  race  to  connect  this 
civilization,  but  it  was  doubtless  characteristic  of  the  Pelasgians 
(whether  as  originators  or  inheritors)  and  other  pre-Dorian  races 
of  Greece,  while  the  Homeric  account  ol  Trojan  culture  is  prob. 
reminiscent  of  it.  The  epoch  is  generally  assumed  to  be  about 
1.500  to  1100  b.  c.  Cf.  /Eg Kan.  CvclaDic,  Minoan. 

Mycenaan  marble,  a  cheap  variety  of  marble,  with  artifi¬ 
cially  colored  veius,  generally  of  warm  yellow  or  brown 
tones. 

my'ces  (-ml'sez).  A  Modern  Latin  combining  form  from 
Greek  yvKrfz,  fungus. 

-my-ce'tes  (-ml-se'tez  ;  not  to  be  confused  with  the  pi.  form 
-mycetes  ;  cf.  ascomycete).  A  Modern  Latin  combining 
form  from  Greek  p'-Kris,  pi  k^tos,  fungus. 

my  ce  to'ma  (mFse-to'mfi),  7i.  [NL.  ;  Gr.  p uiojv,  -777-09, 
fungus  -}-  -oma.]  Med.  A  disease  of  the  foot  due  to  a 
fungus  which  produces  sinuses  throughout  the  member 
with  gradual  absorption  of  the  bones  ;  —  also  called  fungus 
foot,  Madura  disease  or  foot. 

My  ce  tO-ZO'a  (mi-se'to-zo'fi),  n.pl.  [NL.;  Gr .yvKiy;,  - rjTO ;, 
fungus  -\--zoa.]  Zool.  The  Myxomycetes;  — so  called  by 
those  who  regard  them  as  a  class  of  animals.  —  my-ce'to- 
ZO'an  (-fin),  a.  de  n. 

my'CO-  (mi'ko-).  Combining  form  fr.  Gr.  yvKiqq,  fungus. 

my  co-der'rna  (mi'ko-dGr'mfi),  n.  [NL.  ;  myco -  -j-  Gr. 
beppa  skin.]  Bacteriol.  a  Orig.,  the  so-called  “mother 
of  vinegar  ”  which  forms  on  wine  or  other  liquors  during 


alcoholic  fermentation.  When  this  was  later  proved  to  be 
of  fungoid  origin  the  name  Mycoderma  was  applied  to  it 
as  a  genus,  the  organism  being  called  M.  aceti.  Hence: 
b  [cup.]  A  somewhat  indefinite  genus  of  allied  fermenta¬ 
tion-producing  bacteria.  Obsoles.  —  my  co  dcr'ina  told 
(mLko-dQr'ma-toid),  my  co-der'mic  (-mlk),  a. 
my'co-des'moid  (-dSs'moid),  n.  [myco-  +  desmoid.]  Veter. 
A  small  connective- tissue  tumor  made  up  of  white  fibrous 
tissue  arranged  in  bundles. 

my  col'o  gy  (ini-kol'6-jT),  n.  [ myco -  -\~-logy.]  The  branch 
of  botany  dealing  with  fungi.  —  my'CO-log'lc  (mi'ko-lfij'- 
Ik),  my'co-log'i  cal  (  T-kfil),  a.  —  my  co  log'i  cal-ly, 
adv.  —  my-col'o  gist  (im-k51'o-jTst),  n. 
my'cor-rhi'za  (mi'kfi-ri'zfi),  n.  [NL. ;  myco-  -f-  Gr.  p  £a 
root.]  Bot.  The  symbiotic  association  of  a  fungus  my¬ 
celium  with  the  roots  of  a  seed  plant,  as  those  of  the  beech 
and  other  Fagacete,  those  of  many  heaths  (Ericaceae),  or¬ 
chids  (Orchidacese),  and  most  saprophytes.  The  hyplu© 
may  form  an  interwoven  mass  investing  the  root  tips  (ec- 
totrophic  mycorrhiza),  or  they  may  penetrate  the  parenchy¬ 
ma  of  the  root  (endotrophic  mycorrhiza).  The  symbiosis  is 
prob.  of  reciprocal  benefit.  —  my  cor-rhi'zal  (-zfil),  a. 
my-CO'sis  (mi-ko'sTs),  n.  [NL.  ;  myco-  -+-  -osisJ]  Med. 
a  The  infesting  of  any  part  of  the  body  by  fungi,  b  Any 
disease  due  to  such  infestation.  —  my-COl'iC  (-kfit'Tk),  a. 
my  da'le  ine  (mi-da'le-Tn  ;  -en ;  1S4),  n.  Also  -in  [G. 
mydalein ,  fr.  Gr.  pvbaAeo?  dripping,  moldy.]  Physiol. 
Chem.  A  poisonous  ptomaine  obtained  from  putrid  flesh 
and  from  herring  brines. 

myd  a-tox'ine  (mTd'fi-tCk'sTn ;  -sen;  184), n.  Also  -in.  [Gr. 
pvbav  to  be  clammy  (from  decay)  -j-  feme.]  Chem.  A  poi¬ 
sonous  amino  acid,  C0HlaO2N,  in  putrefied  animal  matter, 
my-dri'a-sis  (mT-dri'ei-sTs  ;  mi-),  n.  [L.,  fr.  Gr.  pvbpia- 
<ri<;.]  Physiol.  d‘  Med.  A  long-continued  or  excessive 
dilatation  of  the  pupil  of  the  eye. 

myd'ri-at'ic (mTd/iT-5tt'Tk),  a.  Causing  dilatation  of  the 
pupil.  —  n.  A  mydriatic  medicine  or  agent,  as  belladonna, 
my-ec'to-py  (mi-Sk'to-i'T),  my'ec  to'pi  a  (mi'gk-to'iT-a), 
n.  [NL.  myectopia.  See  myo- ;  ectopia.]  Displacement 
of  a  muscle. 

my  e-lal'gl  a  (mFe-lSl'jT-fi),  n.  [NL.  See  myelo-;  -algia.] 
Med.  Pain  in  the  spinal  cord. 

my  e-len-ceph'a-lon  (-l§n-s<5f'fi-15n),  n.  [NL. ;  mi/elo- 
-f-  encephalon.]  Anat.  a  The  brain  and  spinal  cord  ;  the 
cerebrospinal  axis,  b  The  medulla  oblongata.  —  my'O* 
len  ce  phal'ic  (-l^n'se-ffil'Tk),  a. 

my  e  len-ceph'a-lous  (  len-sgt'a-lfis),  a.  Zool.  Having  a 
brain  and  spinal  chord. 

my'e-lin  (mi'?-lTn),  n.  [Gr.  /uveAo?  marrow.]  Anat.  & 
Physiol.  Chem.  A  soft,  white,  somewhat  fatty  material 
which  in  medullated  nerve  fibers  forms  a  thick  sheath  (the 
medullary  sheath)  about  the  axis  cylinder.  It  is  a  mixture 
of  many  substances.  Lecithin,  cholesterin,  cerebrin.  and 
some  proteid  matter  and  fats  can  be  extracted  from  it. 
my/e-li'tis  (ml^-li'tls),  n.  [NL.  ;  myelo-  -f  -itis.]  Med. 
Inflammation  of  the  spinal  cord  or  bone  marrow.  — my'6- 
lit'ic  (-ITt'Tk),  a. 

my'e-lo-  (mi'£-16-),  myel-.  [Gr.  pve\6s  marrow.]  Com¬ 
bining  form  used  to  indicate  connection  with,  or  relation  to, 
marrow  or  .the  sj/inal  cord. 

my'e-lo-cele'  (-seP),  71.  [ myelo -  -{-  -cele.]  a  Med.  Spina 
bifida,  b  Anat.  Var.  of  myeloccele. 
my  e-lo-gen'ic  (-lo-j5n'Tk),  my'e-log'e  nous  (-lbj'e-nfis), 
a.  [myelo-  -f-  -genic,  -genous.]  Originating  in,  or  pro¬ 
duced  in,  the  bone  marrow  ;  as,  a  myelogenic  tumor, 
my'e-loid  (ml'2-loid),  a.  [myelo-  -f-  -oifi.]  Resembling 
marrow  in  appearance  or  consistency  ;  as,  a  myeloid  tumor, 
my'e-lo'ma  (-lo'mfi),  n. ;  L.  pi.  -lomata  (-tfi).  [NL.  See 
myelo-;  -oma.]  Med.  a  A  tumor  of  the  medullary  sub¬ 
stance  of  the  central  nervous  system,  b  Myelosarcoma. 
my-el'O-plax  (ml-Sl'i-plfiks),  n.  ;  pi.  E.  -plaxes  (-plfik'sCz; 
-slz),  L.  myeloplaces  (mi'2-15p'l«-sez).  [NL.  ;  myelo-  -f- 
Gr.  7rAa^  anything  flat  and  broad.]  A  not.  One  of  the  large 
multinucleated  cells  in  bone  marrow.  They  are  identical 
with,  or  very  like,  the  osteoclasts  of  developing  bone, 
my  e-lo-sar-co'ma  (mi^-16-sar-ko'mfi),  n. ;  L.pl.  -comata 
(-tfi).  [NL.  ;  myelo-  +  sarcoma.]  Med.  A  soft  sarcoma 
affecting  a  bone. 


mu'tu-ate,  v.  t.  [L.  mutuants ,  I 
p.  p.  of  mutuare,  mutual  i,  to 
borrow,  fr.  mutuus.  See  mitu- 
al.]  To  borrow;  exchange.  Obs. 
—  mu  tu-a'tion,  u.  Obs. 
mu  tu  a  tl'tloui  (mD'ttl-fi- 
t  T  8  h'a  b),  a.  [L.  muiuaticius.] 
Borrowed.  Obs.  Ilatk.I 

mutulat.  Obs.  p.  p.  of  muti-I 
II  mu'tum  est  pic-tu'ra  po-e'- 
ma.  [L.J  A  picture  in  a  silent 
poem. 

mu'tu-ous,  a.  [L.  mutuus.]  Mu¬ 
tual.  06s.  —  mu'tu-oua  ly.  adv. 
Obs.  [Mutual  consent. I 

||  mu'tu-us  con-8en'au8.  (L.]| 
mut-wal'li.  mut-wul'li.  Vara. 

of  MUTAWALLI. 

muve.  j*  move. 
mu  waz'zin.  Var.  of  muezzin. 
muwe.  d*  mew;  mow,  may. 
muwen.  Obs.  pi.  pres,  indie,  of 

MAT. 

muwlen.  +  mold,  v. 
mux  (mfike:  dial,  also  mdhkn), 
r.  t.  To  mix  in  an  untidy  and  of¬ 
fensive  way;  to  make  a  mess  of ; 
botch.  Dial.  Eng. ;  Colloy.,  C.S. 
mux,  n.  A  megs;  botch.  Dial. 
mux,  n.  [Cf.  mixkn.)  Dirt; 
filth  ;  muck.  Ohs.  Dial.  Eng. 
mux'y,  a.  Mucky;  muddy.  Obs. 
Dial.  Eng. 
muyd  d*  mood. 
muyezin.  d*  muezzin. 
muyre.  d*  mike.  [Chuicha.I 
Muya'ca  (m  w  e  s'k  ii\  n.  =| 
Muz-ar'ab,  Muz-ar'a  bic.  Vars. 
of  Mozarab,  Mozauakic. 
muzard,  n.  Mnzzle.  Ohs. 
Mu'zlo  gam  bit  (nulot'ByO). 
See  chess,  the  game, 
muzjik'  (moo-zhTk' ;  mdb'- 
zhlk).  Var.  of  muzhik. 
muz'l.  Muzzle.  Ref.  Sp. 
muz'ld-  Muzzled.  Ref.  Sp. 
mu  zoo'na(moo-zoo'ndi),  h.  See 

COIN. 

Muz'rite  (mhz/rTt),  r».  One  of 
the  people  of  Muzri,  a  country 
so  called  by  the  Assyrians  nnd 
regarded  by  modern  scholars  as 


in  northwestern  Arabia, 
muzroule.  mcskoi , noseband, 
muazein.  d*  muezzin. 
muz'zel  thrush.  Dial.  Eng.  var. 

Of  MISTLK  THRUSH.  f-NKSS.I 

muz'zi-ne88  (mnz'I-nJ?8),w.  See| 
muzzle  sight.  F i  r  e  a  »•  m  s.  A 
sight  placed  at  or  near  the  muz¬ 
zle  of  a  gun  ;  u  front  sight, 
muz' zle- wood7  (mfiz',l-w(JOd/), 
n.  The  black  sally  (Eucalyptus 
stellulata)or  its  wood, sometimes 
used  to  make  muzzlesfor  calves. 
Eastern  Australia. 
muz'zy  (mfiz'T),  a.  Dazed  or 
muddled,  as  with  drink;  stupid. 
Colloq. 

M.  V.  Abbr.  Medicus  Vcteri- 
narius  (L.,  Veterinary  Physi¬ 
cian).  U.  S. 

M.  W.  Abbr.  Most  Worship¬ 
ful  ;  Most  Worthy. 

M  W.  G.  C.  P.  ’  Abbr.  Most 
Worthy  Grand  Chief  Patriarch. 
M.  W.  G.  M.  Abbr.  Most  Wor¬ 
thy  Grand  Master  ;  Most  Wor¬ 
shipful  Grand  Master. 

M.  W.  P.  Abbr.  Most  Worthy 
Patriarch. 

Mz  Abbr.  Max;  Maximilian; 
Middlesex. 

My.  Abbr.  May. 
my,  inter).  An  exclamation  of 
astonishment  or  surprise.  Dial. 
My'a  (mT'd),  n.  [L.  wya  a  kind 
of  mussel.l  Zool.  A  genus  of 
bivalve  mollusks,  including  the 
common  long  clam, 
myall  wood.  =  M TA LL,  2  b. 
my  a  nee.  n.  [PI.  of  moyen.] 
Means;  fee;  interest.  Obs.  Scot. 
my-a'rl  an  (mT-5'rY-dn  ;  115),  a. 
[Gr.  Mu?,  pvos  muscle,  also  a 
shellfish.  Cf.  Mya.]  Zool.  a  In 
accordance  with  the  muscular 
system  ;  as,  the  myarian  classi¬ 
fication  of  bivalves,  b  Of  or 
pert,  to  the  My-a'ri-a.  a  group 
consisting  of  Mya  nnd  allied  gen¬ 
era.  —  n.  One  of  the  Mvana. 
my  i'lli  (ml-a'Bls).  Var.  of 
1  myiasis. 


my-cele'  (ml-sel'),  n.  Bot.  My¬ 
celium. 

my'ce-loid  (mT'sP-loid).  a.  [my¬ 
celium  -f  -oid.]  Mycelioia. 
My-ce'tes  ( mT-se'tez ),  n.  [NL., 
fr.  Gr.  pVKrjTris  a  bellower.fr. 
pvKaaOau  to  bellow.]  Zool. 
Syn.  of  A  i.ou  ATT  a. 
my-ce'to-ge-net'ic  ( mT-8e''t(5-j?- 
ngt'Tk),  a.  [Gr.  pvKr^,  -rjTo<;, 
l  ungus  *  -'/■  tic.  I  Produced 
by  fungi.  —  my-ce'to-gen'e-sis 
(-j.'n'P-sTs),  n. 

my-ce  to-gen'ic  (-jen'Yk).  my  - 
ce-tog'e  nous  < inT /s(-t5j't-niis), 
a.  Mycetogenetic. 
my'ce  toid  (nil'sP-toid),  a.  [Gr. 
puKry;,  -t/to*;,  a  fungus  -f  -oid.] 
Bat.  Resembling  a  fungus, 
my  ce-tol'o-gy  (-t  8  l'o-j  Y).  v. 
Bot.  Mycology.  —  my-ceto- 
log'i-cal  (mT-se'tr.-lBj'i- 
k  il  I ),  n . 

my'ce- toph'a-gous  (mVsr-tPf'd- 
gus). a.  IGr.  pvicq  ,077-0 s.  fun¬ 
gus-1-  -n/iar/ous.]  Eungivorous. 
My-ce'to-phil'i-dje  (mT-se'to- 
fll'Y-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.;  Gr.  pv- 
Ki)z,  07TO?,  fungus  -f  -/ihil  -+- 
-ul:r. ]  Zool.  See  KUNd’S  GNAT. 
—  my-f  e  to  phil'id  (-Yd),  a.  te  n. 
my-ce’  to-zc'on  ( m  T-s  e(t  t>- z  5'- 
1  5n),  n.  One  of  the  Mycetozoa. 
mychen  +  mi  cue. 
mycle.  d*  mickle. 
my  co-ce  cid'i-um  (ml'kA-sf- 
6ld'Y-Mm),  n.  [NL.  ;  myco-  + 
Gr.  -16.0s,  gallnut.J  Bot. 

I  A  gall  produced  by  the  attacks 
I  of  a  parasitic  fungus. 

my'co-derm  (mT'ko-dftrm),  n. 

!  [See  mycoderma.]  One  of  the 
|  bacteria  causing  alcoholic  fer¬ 
mentation.  Obs.  —  mv'co-der'- 
ma-toid  (-dOr'md-toid),  my  co- 
der'mic  (-dfir'mlk),  a. 
my  co-der-mi'tis  (-dPr-mT'tYs), 
n.  [NL.  ;  Gr.  (spurious)  piuco<; 
mucus  for  L.  mucus  -derm  + 
-itis.]  Med.  Inflammation  of 


a  mucous  membrane, 
my  co-do-ma'ti-um  (-d  (i-m  a'- 
bhY-utn),  w.  [NL. ;  myco-  +  Gr. 
buip6.rt.ov  chamber.]  Bot.  = 
mycocecidium. 
my'co-gas-tri'tis,  a.  [NL.  ;  Gr. 
(sjmrious)  p\)KO<>  mucus  for  L. 
mucus  4-  gastritis.  ]  Med.  In¬ 
flammation  of  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  stomach. 
my'co-h*'mi-a,  my'co-he'mi-a, 
u.  [NL.;  myco-  4-  -Ine  mi  a  = 
-.emi a.]  Med.  Condition  marked 
by  the  presence  of  microorga¬ 
nisms  in  the  blood, 
my'coid  (ml'koid),  a.  [ myco- 
4-  -oid.]  Fungoid, 
my  co-mel'ic  ( mY'kfi-mri'Yk), 
a.  [G.  mykomel injure  ;  cf.  L. 
mucus  mucus,  nnd  L.  me!  honey, 
Gr.  peAi-]  Chem.  Designating 
anneid.  C4H4O2N4,  obtained  as 
a  gelatinous  precipitate  from 
alloxan,  uric  acid,  etc. 
Myco-my-ce'tes  (inT'kfl-mT- 
se'tez),  it.pl.  [NL. ;  myco-  4- 
-mycetes.]  Bot.  In  Brefeld’H 
classification,  a  class  of  fungi 
including  the  so-called  higher 
fungi,  or  the  Ascomvcetes  nnd 
Basidiomv cetes.  Cf .  P11  ycom y- 
1  iii-  and  M  esom  ycetes.  — 
my'co  my-ce'tous  (-tils),  a. 
my'co-myrin-gi'tts,  n.  [NL. ; 
myco-  4-  myriugitK.  ]  Med.  In¬ 
flammation  ot  the  tympanic 
membrane  caused  by  fungi, 
my-coph'a-gist  (ml-knf'd-jYst), 
n.  One  who  eats  fungi, 
my-coph'a-gy  (-jt),  n.  [myco- 
4-  Gr.  (frayeiv  to  eat.]  The  eat¬ 
ing  of  fungi  or  mushrooms, 
my'co-plasm  (mY'kn-pl&z’m), 
my'co-pl&s'ma  (-plftz'md),  n. 
[NL.  mycoplasma;  myco-  4- 
- plasm ,  plasma.]  Bot.  A  suh- 
stnnce  which,  according  to 
Eriksson,  may  exist  symbioti- 
cally  in  the  seed  of  cereals, 
giving  rise  to  the  mycelium  of 
the  ordinary  rust  fungus. 


my'co  pro'te-in  (-pr<5't?-Yn),  n. 
[myco-  4-  protein.]  Bacterial . 
A  substance  extracted  from  the 
cells  of  certain  putrefaction  bac¬ 
teria.  Nencki. 

my'cose  (ml'kfis),  n.  [Gr. 
pvKps  a  mushroom.]  Chem. 
Trehalose.  [Ohitnsan.l 

my'co  sin  C-kJY-sYn).  _//.  Chem.\ 
Myc-te'ri-a  (m  Y  k-t  e'r  Y-d),  it. 
[NL.,  fr.  Gr.  pvKryp  nose, 
snout.l  Zool.  A  genus  of  storks 
including  the  American  jabiru 
and  certain  related  species  of 
the  Old  World. 

Myc-toph'i-d*  (mYk-tQf'Y-de), 
n.pl.  [NL.l  Zool.  The  family 
constituted  by  the  true  lunterh 
fishes.  See  lantern  fish. 
Myc-to'phum  (-tfi'tum)  (syn. 
Scope lus )  is  the  type  genus, 
my-dan'.  f  maidax. 

Myd'a-us  (mjd'H-ns).  n.  [NL., 
fr.  Gr.  pvt av  to  be  clammy 
or  damp.J  Zool.  A  genua  con¬ 
sisting  of  the  teledu. 
myd'dest.  +  midst. 
mydelherd.  d*  middlekrd. 
my'dine  (mT'dln  ;  -den  ;  184), 
n.  Also  -din.  (Gr.  pvbav  to  he 
clammy  from  decay.]  Chem.  A 
nonpoisonous  base,  CsIlnON, 
from  putrefied  animal  matter, 
mydlerde.  +  middi.eekd. 
mye,  r.  t.  [OF.  esmier ,  F.  6mi- 
e/-.]  To  crumb  (bread).  Obs. 
myel-.  See  myelo-. 
my  e-las-the'ni-a( mY'^-ias-the'- 
nY-d  ;  -lfts'thP-nl'd),  n.  [NL.  ; 
myelo-  4-  asthenia.]  Med.  Spi¬ 
nal  weakness  due  to  nervous 
disorder. 

my  e-la-tro'phi-a  (  ld-t'A'fY-d), 
my'e  lat'ro  phy  ( m  Vf-\  a  t'r  f>- 
fY),  n.  [NL.  myelatrofihia.  See 
myelo-  ;  a  t  r  o  r  h  Y.]  Me  d. 
Atrophy  of  the  spinal  cord, 
my-el'ic  (mY-61'Yk),  a.  (See 
myelo-.]  Of  or  pertaining  to 
the  spinal  cord. 

my'e-li-na'tion  (m  I'^-l  Y-n  2'- 


shi/n),  my  e-li-nl-za'tlon  (-n  Y- 

za'shun  ;  -nT-za'-),  n.  Physiol 
The  process  of  acquiring  a  med¬ 
ullary  sheath. 

my'e-lo-cer'e-bel'lar.  a.  Pert, 
to  spinal  cord  and  cerebellum. 
my'e-lo-c®le'  (mT'g-ln-sel'),  n. 
[myelo-  4-  -ccele.]  Anat.  The 
central  canal  of  the  spinal  cord, 
my  e  lo-cys'to-cele,  n  [myelo- 
4-  cysto-  4-  -cele.]  Tumor 
formed  by  distention  of  the 
central  canal  of  the  spinal  cord, 
my'e-lo-cyte',  n.  Anat.  a  A 
marrow  cell,  b  A  nerve  cell  of 
the  spinal  cord  or  brain. 
my'e-lo-cy-th®'mi-a.  or  -the'- 
mi  a  (mY'e-lO-sY-the'mY-A),  n. 
[NL.  ;  myelocyte  4-  -h  semi  a  = 
-,*:mia.]  Med.  The  occurrence 
of  an  excessive  amount  of  my¬ 
elocytes  in  the  blood, 
m  y  e-1  o-m  a-la'c  i  a.  w.  [NL. ; 
myelo-  4-  malacia.  |  Meet.  Sof¬ 
tening  of  the  spinal  cord, 
my'e-lo  men  in-gi'tis.  n.  [NL  ] 
Med .  Spinal  meningitis, 
my  e-lo  me-nin'go  ce'e  (-mP- 
nlij'go-sel),)/.  Med.  Spina  bifida 
my'e-lon  (mT'e-l5n),  n.  [NL., 
fr.  Gr.  pve\6s  marrow.]  Aunt 
The  spinal  cord.  —  my-el'o  Eftl 
(mT-Cl'fi-ndl),  a.  —  my  e-lon' ic 
(mT'£-lftn'Yk),  a. 
my  e-lop'a-thy  (-Ittp'd-thY)* 
[myelo-  4-  -path y.]  Med.  Dis¬ 
ease  of  the  spinal  cord.  — my'e- 
lo-path'ic  (-Ifi-pfith'Yk),  a. 
my 'e-lo- plaque' (mI'^-16-plftk'). 
Var.  of  myeloplax. 
mv'e-lo-plast',  n.  [myelo-  4- 
Physiol.  A  leucocyte 
occurring  in  the  hone  marrow, 
my'e-lo-scle  ro'sis,  n.  [NL.l 
Sclerosis  of  the  spinal  cord 
my  e-lo-syr  in-go 'sis  (  -sYr'Yrj- 

(  gd'sYs),  n.  [NL.]  Med.  =  SYRIN- 
I  GOM YELIA. 

Mv'e-lo-zo'ft  (-zS'a),  n.  jl 
[NL.  ;  myelo-  4-  - zoa .]  Zool 
Syn.  of  Lf.ptocardii.  —my'e- 
lo-  zo'an  (-An),  a.  tf  n. 


a>l6,  senate,  c<ire,  Jim,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofa  :  eve,  event,  end,  recent,  maker;  Ice,  Ill;  old,  6bey,  orb,  6dd,  s&ft,  connect;  use,  unite,  urn,  Up,  circus,  menii* 

||  Foreign  Word.  +  Obsolete  Variant  of.  4-  combined  with.  =  equals. 
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Wyg'  a-le  (mTg'fi-le),  n.  [L.,  a  field  mouse,  Gr.  pvyaXij.] 
Zool.  A  genus  of  spiders  of  the  family  Theraphosidse, 
formerly  including  numerous  very  large  and  more  or  less 
venomous  hairy  species  with  four  lungs  and  only  four  spin¬ 
nerets.  They  are  now  mostly  placed  in  other  genera. 
Among  them  are  the  bird  snider  (Aviculariu  avicularia) 
of  South  America,  said  to  destroy  small  birds,  and  the 
common  tarantula  ( Euryvelma  hentzii)  of  the  south¬ 
western  United  States.  They  do  not  spin  true  webs,  but 
many  make  tubes  in  the  earth,  lined  with  silk  and  often 
furnished  with  a  trapdoor.  —  myg'a  loid  (-loid),  a. 
my-ia'sis  (mi-ya'sTa),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  pvia  fiy.]  Med.  A 
disease  due  to  presence  of  larvse  of  flies  in  or  on  the  body, 
my  io  des  op'si  a  (mi'yo-d6s-5p'sT-a),  n.  [NL.  ;  Gr.  put- 
wStjs  like  flies  -f-  -opsin.]  Med.  A  bnormal  vision  character¬ 
ized  by  the  seeing  of  muscle  volitantes. 
my'kiss  (mi'kTs ;  lul-kls'),  n.  [Russ,  mykiz,  prob.  fr.  a 
native  name.]  A  salmon  (Salmo  mykiss)  of  Kamchatka  ; 
also,  incorrectly,  the  cutthroat  trout. 

Mylo-don  (nii'lo-d5n  ;  mil'o-),  n.  [NL.  ;  Gr.  pv\rj  a  mill 
-f  660*9,  o66j/to-;,  a  tooth.]  Puleon.  A  genus  of  large  extinct 
slothlike  edentates  of  the  Pleistocene  of  North  and  South 
America.  M.  robustus  of  Patagonia  was  as  large  as  a  rhi¬ 
noceros  and  had  its  body  partly  covered  with  scalv  plates. 
It  is  the  type  ot  afamily.My  lo-don'ti  dae  <-d<5n'ti-de).  — 
my'lo  dont  (mi'16-d5nt ;  mil'o-),  a.  £•  n. 
my  10  hy'oid  (mFlft-hl'oid),  a.  [Gr.  p<  Acu  molar  teeth  -f- 
hyoid.]  Anat.  Designating,  or  pert,  to,  a  muscle  extending 
from  the  inner  surface  of  the  mandible  to  the  hyoid,  form¬ 
ing  the  floor  of  the  mouth.  —  n.  The  mylohyoid  muscle, 
my'na  (mi'nd),  n.  [Hind,  maind.]  A 
common  and  widely  distributed  bird  (Acri- 
dotheres  tristis)  of  the  starling  family,  of 
southeastern  Asia.  It  is  dark 
brown  with  a  blackish  white- 
tipped  tail  and  white  wing 
markings.  Also,  any  of  cer¬ 
tain  other  species  of  the  same 
and  many  allied  genera.  Some 
are  often  caged  and  taught  to 
talk.  See  hill  myna,  Jllust. 
myn'pachu  (min'paKt'),  n. 

[D.  mijnpacht ;  tnijn  mine 
-f -  pacht  lease.]  South  Afri¬ 
can  Mining,  a  A  mining  con¬ 
cession,  esp.  one  made  by  the 
government  to  the  owner  of 
the  surface  concerned,  and  Common  Myna  (A cridot heres 
expressed  in  a  mynpachtbrief,  tristis). 

or  official  grant  of  mining  rights,  b  The  landowner’s  min¬ 
ing  location,  as  distinguished  from  other  mining  claims  on 
his  tract,  leased  by  the  government.  The  landowner  is 
entitled  to  demand  a  concession  covering  one  tenth  of  his 
surface  ownership. 

my'O-  (ini'o-).  A  combining  form  fr.  Gr.  /xCv,  /hvot,  muscle. 
my  OC'lo  nus  (mi-5k'lo-nfis),  n.  [NL.  See  myo-  ;  clonic.] 
Med.  Clonic  spasm  of  a  muscle  ;  myoclonia.  —  my  O-clon'- 
ic  (mi/o-kl5n'Tk),  a. 

my'o-ccele  (mi'6-sel),  n.  [ myo -  -f-  -cede.]  Embryol.  The 
cavity  of  a  myotome. 

my  o  com'ma  (-k5m'fi),  n. ;  L.pl.  -mata  (-d-td).  [NL.  See 
myo-  ;  comma.]  Zool.  a  One  of  the  segments  (conspicuous 
in  the  lower  forms,  as  fishes)  into  which  the  muscles  of  the 
body  or  trunk  of  vertebrates  are  separated  by  connective- 
tissue  septa;  a  myotome,  b  A  septum  between  myotonies. 
my'O-dy  na'ml-a  (-dl-na'mT-fi  ;  -di-),  1i.  [NL.  ;  myo-  -f- 
Gr.  8wapiq  power.]  Physiol.  Muscular  force  ;  the  force 
of  muscular  contraction.  —  my'O-dy-nam'ic  (-nSm'ik),  a. 
my  o  dy  nam'ics  (-dl-nSm'Tks  ;  -dT  ),  n.  [myo-  -\- dynam¬ 
ics.]  Physiol.  That  department  of  physiology  which  deals 
with  muscular  contraction. 

my'o-fi-bro'ma  (-fi-bro'mfi),  n.  ;  L.  pi.  -bromata  (-tfi). 
[NL.  ;  myo-  -f-  fibroma.]  Med.  A  tumor  composed  of 
fibrous  and  muscular  tissue. 


my'o-grapit  (mFo-graf),  n.  [myo-  -f-  -graph.]  Physiol. 
An  instrument  for  determining  and  recording  the  intensity, 
velocity,  etc.,  of  a  muscular  contraction, 
my  og'ra  phy  (mI-5g'id-fT),  n.  [myo-  -|-  -graphy.]  a 
Anal.  Description  of  muscles,  b  Physiol.  Use  of  the  myo¬ 
graph.  —  my  o  graphic  (-grSf'Tk),  -i-cal  (-T-kdl),  a. 
rny'oid  (mi'oid),  a.  [myo-  -{-  -oid.]  Composed  of,  or  re¬ 
sembling,  muscular  fiber. 

my'oi-de'ma  (mPoi-de'md),  n.  [NL.  See  myo-  ;  (edema.] 
Med.  The  formation  of  a  lump  in  a  muscle  when  struck  a 
slight  blow  in  states  of  exhaustion  or  in  certain  diseases, 
my  ol'O-gy  (mi-51'o-jT),  n.  [myo-  -j-  -logy.]  The  branch  of 
anatomy  chat  treats  of  muscles.  —  my'0-log'ic  (mi'o-lSj'- 
Tk),  -i-cal  (-T-kdl),  a.  —  my  ol'o-gist  (mI-51'6-jTst),  n. 
my-o'ma  (mi-o'nifi),  n.  ;  L.  pi.  -mata  (-td).  [NL.  ;  myo- 
+  -oma.]  Med.  A  tumor  consisting  of  muscular  tissue.  — 
my  om'a  toua  (-5m'a-tfis  ;  -o'md-tds),  a. 
my  o-mec'to-my  (mPS-mgk'to-mT),  n.  [myo?na  -f- -ectomy.] 
Surg.  Excision  of  a  myoma,  as  from  the  uterus. 
my'0-mere  (mi'6-mer),  n.  [myo-  -f-  -mere.]  Zool.  The 
muscular  part  of  a  metamere ;  a  myocomma. 

My  o-mor'pha  (-mfir'fd),  n.  pi.  [NL.  ;  Gr.  /av?,  pvos,  a 
mouse  -j-  pooifuri  form.]  Zool.  The  largest  of  three  series 
into  which  the  rodent  suborder  Simplicidentata  is  divided. 
It  contains  the  rats  and  mice  and  their  allies.  Cf.  Hystri- 
comorpha,  Sciuromorpha .  —  my'o-morph  (mi'o-mbrf),  n. 

—  my  o-mor'phic  (-mdr'fTk),  a. 

my  o  path'i-a  (-path'T-d),  my  op'a  thy  (mi-5p'd-thT),  n. 
[NL.  myopathia ;  myo-- f-  Gr.  nation  suffering.]  Med.  Any 
affection  of  the  muscles  or  muscular  system.  —  my  o- 
path'ic  (mi/6-p2th'Tk),  a. 

my'ope  (mi'op),  n.  [F.,  fr.  Gr.  pvu )\Jj,  pd/wiro?  ;  pvetv  to 
close,  shut  the  eyes-j-wi//.  d>7ros,  the  eye.]  A  myopic  person, 
my  o  phys'ics  (mi'6-llz'iks),  n.  [myo-  -f-  physics.]  The 
physics  of  muscular  action.  —  my'o-phys'i-cal  (-T-kdl),  a. 
my-O'pi-a  (mi-o'pi-fi),  n.  [NL.  See  myope.]  Med.  Near¬ 
sightedness;  shortsightedness,  a  condition  of  the  eye  in 
which  the  rays  from  distant  objects  are  brought  to  a  focus 
before  they  reach  the  retina  and  forn.  an  indistinct  image, 
while  the  rays  from  very  near  objects  are  normally  con¬ 
verged  so  as  to  produce  a  distinct  image.  It  is  corrected 
by  the  use  of  a  concave  lens. 

my-op'ic  (-5p'Tk),  a.  Pert,  to,  affected  with,  or  character 
ized  by,  myopia ;  nearsighted,  —  myopic  astigmatism,  affec¬ 
tion  of  the  eye  with  myopia  in  one  meridian  only, 
my  o-po'lar  (mi'6-po'lfir),  a.  [myo — |-  polar.]  Physiol. 

Of  or  pertaining  to  muscular  polarity. 

My-op  o  ra'ce-23  (mi-Bp'i-ra'se-e),  n.  pi.  [NL.  See  My- 
oporum.]  Hot.  A  family  of  plants  (order  Polemoniales) 
related  to  the  Acanthaceae,  characterized  by  the  irregular 
or  bilabiate  corolla,  didynamous  stamens,  and  berrylike 
fruit.  It  includes  5  genera  and  about  90  species,  chiefly 
Australian.  —  my-op  o  ra'ceous  (-shfts),  a. 

My-op'o-rum  (ml-Sp'o-rdm  ,  mi'o-po'rdm),  n.  [NL.,  of 
uncertain  origin,  perh.  fr.  Gr.  pvetv  to  close  -f-  ”dpo?  pore; 

—  from  the  resinous  dots  on  the  leaves.]  Bot.  A  genus  of 
Asiatic  and  Australian  shrubs  or  trees  typifying  the  fam¬ 
ily  Myoporace;e,  having  small  axillary  white  flowers  with 
a  5-parted  bell-shaped  calyx.  Several  6pecies  resemble 
heaths,  and  are  frequently  cultivated. 

my'o-pro'te-id  (mi'o-pro'fre-Td),  n.  [myo-  -j-  proleid.] 
Physiol.  Chem.  A  globulinlike  substance,  not  coagulable 
by  heat,  contained  in  the  muscle  plasma  of  fishes  and  crabs, 
my'o-sar-co'ma  (-sar-ko'mfi),n./  L.pl.  -comata  (-tfi).  [NL.] 
Med.  A  sarcoma  partly  composed  of  muscular  tissue.  — 
my'o  sar-com'a  tous  (-k5m'fi-tfis  ;  -k5'md-tws),  a. 
my'o-scope  (mi'6-hkop),  n.  [myo-  -J-  -scope.]  Physiol. 

An  apparatus  for  studying  muscular  contraction 
my'O  Sin  (-sill),  n.  [Gr.  pi>q,  hvos,  a  muscle.]  Physiol. 
Chem.  The  principal  proteid  substance  of  dead  muscle, 
formed  in  the  coagulation  of  the  muscle  plasma  which 
takes  place  in  rigor  mortis.  It  is  a  globulin,  insoluble  in 


water,  but  soluble  in  dilute  solutions  of  salt,  find  is 
pecially  characterized  by  being  completely  precipitated 
by  saturation  of  its  solutions  with  salt. 
my-O'sis  (mi-o'sTs),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  pveiv  te  close  the 
eyes  or  lips.]  Med.  Abnormal  smallness  or  contraction  j>f 
the  pupil  of  the  eye. 

my  o  sit'ic  (mi/6-sTt'Tk),  a.  Med.  Myotic, 
my  o-si'tis  (-si'tTs),  n.  [NL.  ;  Gr.  pis,  /xvo?,  muscle  + 
Med.  Inflammation  of  the  muscles. 

My  o-so'tis  (-so'tls),  n.  [NL. ,  fr.  Gr.  pvoobJTis,  lit.,  mouse 
ear.]  Bot.  A  large  genus  of  boraginaceous  herbs,  very 
varied  in  habit,  the  species  widely  distributed  in  temper¬ 
ate  regions.  They  have  flowers  borne  in  racemes  without 
bracts,  the  corolla  salverform  or  funnelform  with  rounded 
lobes,  the  nutlets  attached  basally.  M.  palustris  is  the 
common  forget-me-not.  Also  [/.  r.],a  plant  of  this  genus, 
my-ot'ic  (mi-ot'Tk),  a.  [See  myosis.]  Med.  Producing 
myosis,  as  opium,  calabar  bean,  etc.  —  n.  A  myotic  agent, 
my'o-tome  (mi'6-tom),  n.  [myo-  -j — tome.]  a  In  verte¬ 
brates  :  (1)  The  muscle  plate  of  a  primitive  segment.  (2)  A 
myocomma.  b  In  segmented  invertebrates,  the  muscles 
of  one  metamere.  —  my  o-tom'ic  (-tbm'Tk),  a. 
my  o-to'ni-a  (-to'nT-a),  n.  [NL.  ;  myo-  -f-  Gr.  tovov  ten¬ 
sion,  tone.]  a  Physiol.  Muscular  tonicity  or  tonus,  b 
Med.  Muscular  spasm.  — my'O-ton'ic  (-ton'Tk),  a. 
Myr'ci-a  (mffr'shT-a),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  L.  myrtus  myrtle,  Gr. 
pvpros.]  Bot.  A  large  genus  of  tropical  American  trees 
and  shrubs,  nearly  related  to  the  tree  myrtles  ( Myrtus ), 
from  which  they  differ  in  having  few-seeded  berries.  Some 
are  cultivated  in  glasshouses.  The  so-called  oil  of  myreia 
is  obtained  from  a  different  plant.  See  bayberry  b- 
myr'i-a-  (mTr'T-ri-).  [Gr.  /aupcoi-?  a  myriad.  See  myriad.] 
A  prefix,  esp.  in  the  metric  system,  indicating  ten  thousand , 
ten  thousand  times ;  as,  myria meter, 
myr'i-ad  (-fid),  n.  [Gr.  /uvpias,  /avptafo?,  fr.  /uvpio?  num¬ 
berless,  pi.  pu  piot  ten  thousand  :  cf.  F.  myriade. J  1.  The 
number  of  ten  thousand  ;  ten  thousand  persons  or  things. 
2.  An  immense  number  ;  an  indefinitely  large  number, 
myr'i-ad,  a.  Consisting  of  a  very  great,  but  indefinite, 
number  ;  innumerable  ;  multitudinous  ;  as,  myriad  stars, 
myr'i-ad-mind  ed.  a.  Lit.,  having  a  myriad  of  minds  ; 
gifted  with  a  mind  of  extreme  versatility  and  power. 

Our  mynad-minded  Shakespeare.  Coleridge. 
myr'i-a-pod'  (mTr'T-fi-pbd'),  n.  One  of  the  Myriapoda. 
Myr 1-ap'o-da  (-8p'6-dfi),  n.pl.  [NL.  ;  Gr.  pvpiot  number¬ 
less  -f-  -pod a.]  Zool.  A  class,  or  subclass,  of  arthropods 
related  to  the  hexapod  insects,  from  which  they  differ  in 
having  the  body  made  lip  of  numerous  similar  segments, 
nearly  all  of  which  bear  true  jointed  legs.  They  have  one 
pair  of  antennae,  three  pairs  of  mouth  organs,  and  numer¬ 
ous  tracheae,  similar  to  those  of  true  insects.  The  larvae, 
when  first  hatched,  often  have  but  three  pairs  of  legs.  With 
the  exception  of  a  few  forms,  the  Myriapoda  form  two 
orders  or  subclasses,  Chilognatha  fsyn.  biplopoda),  the 
millepedes,  and  Chilopoda,  the  centipedes,  w-hich  diner  in 
so  many  characters  that  the  division  of  the  Myriapoda 
into  two  classes  (called  Biplopoda  and  Chilopoda)  has 
been  proposed.  —  myr  i-ap'o  dan  (-dfin),  a.  <£•//.  —  myr  i- 
ap'o-dous  (-df/s),  a. 

myr'i  arch  (mTr'T-ark),  n.  [Gr.  pvpiop\ris,  pv  Cop\os\ 
pvptoL  ten  thousand  -f-  dp\os  chief.]  A  captain  or  com¬ 
mander  of  ten  thousand  men. 

My  -ri'ca  (mT-ri'kfi),  ti.  [L.,  tamarisk,  fr.  Gr.  pvpiK-ri.] 
Bot.  A  large,  widely  distributed  genus  of  aromatic  shrubs 
and  trees,  wax  myrtles  or  bayberries,  typifying  the  Myrica- 
cea?,  distinguished  from  Comptonia  by  exstipulate  leaves 
and  the  2-4  bractlets  of  the  ovary.  Many  fossil  species 
occur  in  the  Cretaceous  and  Tertiary.  See  w'AX  myrtle. 
Myr'i  ca'ce-30  (mTr'T-ka'se-e),  n.  pi.  [NL.]  Bot.  A  fam¬ 
ily  of  shrubs  constituting  the  order  Myricales,  and  includ¬ 
ing  two  genera,  Myiica  and  Comptonia.  They  have  simple, 
alternate,  mostly  coriaceous  leaves  with  sn  ail  diclinous 
flowers  borne  in  aments  in  the  axils  of  bracts.  The  fruit 


my  en'ta-sis  (ml-fn'td-sle), .  u. 
INL.  See  myo-:  entasis.] 
Surg  Forcible  stretching  of  a 
muscle. 

myere.  +  mere,  water.  [Obs.l 
myese  I’rob. .pi. of  mix, wretch. J 
mvg.  Abbr.  Myringrnm. 
myght.  +  might,  mite. 
mygrene.  mygreyn.  +  megrim. 
Myhelmasse.  -f  Michaelmas. 
My  iar'chus  (m  T-y  d  r'k  «  s),  ». 
INL.  ;  Gr.  pvia  a  fly  +  a.p\6<; 
leader,  chief.]  Zool.  A  genus 
of  large,  plainly  colored  tyrant 
flycatcherswidely  distributed  in 
America 

my'lo-sls  (ml'yo-BTs),  ti.  [NL.] 
Med.  =  MYIASIS. 

mylst.  +  mist. 
myith.  +  meith. 
my  i'tls  (ml-I'tYsT,  n.  [NT/. 
See  myo-  ;  -itis.]  Med.  Inflam¬ 
mation  of  a  muscle  :  myositis. 
My  ke-ne'an  (ml'kf-n  5'dn). 
Var.  Of  MYCiENKAN. 
my'kose.  Var.  of  mycose. 
myl.  Abbr.  Myrialiter. 
mylfol,  a.  [See  siild  ;  -fiil.] 
Milceful.  Obs.  [ 

mylge,  v.  t.  To  dig  round  about.  | 
My Pi-o-bat '1- dae  ( m  T V T-6- bttt'- 
T-dei,  n.  pi.  [NL  ;  Gr.  pv\la<> 
(sc.  At^o?)  millstone  +  Parts, 
fSoLTtSos,  a  flat  fish  perh.  the 
skate. J  /not.  The  family  con- 
eif«ting  of  the  eagle  rays.—  myP- 
1  ob'a-tine  f-b  b'd-tf  n  ;  -tin; 
183),  a.—  myl  i-ob'a-toid(-toid), 
a.  5f  h. 

My-Ut'ta  (mY-lYt'd),  t?.  A 
Babylonian  goddess  whose  cult 
was  described  by  Herodotus. 
The  name,  which’ does  not  ap¬ 
pear  in  Babylonian  literature, 
is  prob.  a  corruption  of  lit  lit. 
myll.  *}•  MILE,  M  i  LL. 
myllan.  Milan. 
myqo-hy-ol'de  an  (m!^  A-h  I- 
oi'dA-dn),  a.  Anat.  Mylohyoid, 
mylon.  4*  melon. 
my'lo-nite  (mT'lfi-nTt ;  mYl'fi-), 
n.  [Or.  pvArj  mill.]  Petrog. 
A  siliceous  schist  produced  by 
intense  crushing  of  certain 
rocks.— my'lo- nit'lc(-nYt'Yk),a. 
my-lord'  (mY-16rd'),  v.  t.  To 
call  “  My  Lord.”  Nonce  Word. 


my-lord',  7i.  A  victoria.  Cant, 
Eng. 

mym.  Abbr  Mvriameter. 
my'my'  (inT'm’l/),  u.  =  mia 
MIA.  Australia. 
my'nah.  V’ar  of  myna. 
myn'chen.  +  minchen 
myn'cher  y  (m  I  n'c  h  5  r-Y),  ti 
[See  minchen.]  A  nunnery  ; 
—  still  applied  to  ruins  of  cer¬ 
tain  nunneries  in  England, 
my'neh  (mY'nE)."  Var.  of  myna, 
starling. 

myneyeple.  4*  maniple. 

Myn  heer'  (mln-har';  m  Y  n- 
her'),  ti.  [D.  tniinhecr.]  The 
Dutch  equivalent  of  Mr  ox  Sir  ; 
hence  [/.  c.],  a  Dutchman, 
mynnate.  f  minute. 
myn'pacht  brief'  (mTn'piiKt- 
bref').  n.  (D.J  See  mynpaciit  a. 
my  o-al-bu'min  (inT'fi-ttl-bQ' 
inYn),  n.  Chem.  An  albumin  got 
from  muscle,  apparently  identi¬ 
cal  with  serum  albumin, 
my  o-al'bu  mose  (-ttl'hfl-mbs), 
n.  Chem.  An  albumose  said  to 
be  present  in  muscle, 
my  o-at'ro-phy  (-ttt'r fi-f  Y),  n 
Med .  Atrophy  ol  a  muscle, 
my'o-blast  (m  T'5-b  1  ft  s  t),  ». 
[myo-  -f  Embryo!.  Cell 

giving  rise  to  a  muscle  fiber.  — 
my/o-blas'tic  (-blfts'tYk),  a 
my'o-car'di-al  (-kiir'dY-r7l).  a. 
Of  or  pert,  to  the  myocardium, 
my'o-car-di'tis  (-kar-dT'tTs).  ti. 
INL.  myocardium  -f  *V«n.]  In¬ 
flammation  of  the  myocardium. 
my'o-car'di-unX-kar'dY-um  )•  n. 
[NL.  ;  mi/n-  +  Gr.  xapSia 
heart.]  Anat.  The  muscular 
part  of  the  wall  of  the  heart. — 
my'o-car'di-al  (-'>1),  a. 
my  'o-cel'lu'-li'tis  <  -sfl'D-lI'tYs), 
ti  [NL.J  M'tl.  Myositis  com¬ 
bined  with  cellulitis, 
my'o-chrome  ( in  T'r>-k  riimi,  n. 
[myo— chrome.]  Physiol.  A  pig¬ 
ment  got  from  muscles,  said  to 
be  identical  with  hemoglobin, 
my'o-clo'ni  a  (-k  1  o'n  I-a),  n. 
[NL.]  =  myoclonus. 
my'o-coel  (ml'O-stl),  my'o-cce'- 
lom  (-se'lbm).  n.  A  myocoele. 
my'o-cyte  ( mT'6-sYt),  ti.  [iti;/o- 
+  -n/te.]  Zool.  A  contractile 
cell  of  a  sponge. 


My-o'des  (mT-o'dez),  n.  [NL., 
fr.  Gr.  pvtoSrp;  pits  mouse  4- 
ei Soq  form.]  Syn.  of  Lbmmus. 
my'o  de  sop 'si  a  (mT'A-df-sop'- 
si-d),  n.  INL.)  My iodesopsia. 
my'o-dome  (m!'6-d5m),  n. 
[myo-  4-  Gr.  6  pos  chamber.) 
Zool.  A  tubular  chamber  in  tlie 
skull  of  most  teleosts.  receiving 
the  rectus  muscles  of  the  eye. 
my  o  dy  na  mi-om'e-ter  (-d T- 
nS'mY-Om'P-tfr;  -d T- ).  my'o-dy'- 
na-mom'e-ter  (-di  n  d-m 5  m'S- 
ter  ;  -dYn'd-),  tt.  [myo-  4-  dyna¬ 
mometer.']  A  dynamometer 
my'o-dyn'i-a  (  dYn'Y-d  ;  -dl'- 
nY-d),  ti.  [NL.  See  myo-; 
-ouvnia.1  Met  I.  Myalgia, 
my  o-ep  i-the'li-al  (-Pp'I-the'lY- 
ill),  a.  Muscular  and  epithelial. 
My-og'a-le  (m  i-5  g'd-1  e),  n. 
[NL.  ;  7717/0-  4-  Gr.  ya\ t)  a  wea¬ 
sel.]  Zool.  The  genus  of  insec- 
tivores  including  the  desman. 
It  is  the  type  ot  a  family.  My  o- 
gal'i-dae  (  mT'A-g&l'Y-de),  or  sub- 
family  My'o-ga-li'nae  (-gd-ll'- 
ne).  —  my-og'a-line  (mT-5g'd- 
lTn  ;  -lln  ;  183),  a. 
my'o-gen  (mT'0-j6n),  tj.  [myo. 
4-  -gen.]  Chem.  =  myosinoo  EX. 
my'o-gen'e-Bls  (in  T'A-j  C  n'e- 
sYs),  ti.  [NL.  ;  myo-  4-  -genesis.] 
Embryol.  Development  of  mus¬ 
cle.  —  my'o  gen'ic  (-Ik),  a. 
my'o-gen-fi'Drin  (mT'n-jPn-fT'- 
brYn),  ti.  Physiol.  Chem.  Myo¬ 
sin  produced  by  the  coagulation 
of  mvosinogen. 

my'o-glob'u-lin  (  glbb'fl-lYn),  ti. 
Chem.  A  globulin,  precipitated 
at  633  C.,  present  in  muscle 
serum.  [A  muscle  curve.  I 

my'o  gram.  n.  [myo-  4-  -ora77i.]| 
my  o  has'ma-tin,  my  o-he'ma- 
tin  (-he'md-tln  :  hem'd-),  n. 
(  hem.  A  pigment  said  to  occur 
in  muscles,  esp.  of  insects, 
rny'oid  ism  (ml'oid-Yz’m),  n. 
Met!.  =  M  YOU)  EM  A. 
my'o  lem'ma  ( ml'A-lSm'd).  n. 
[NL.  ;  myo-  4-  Or.  A eppa  skin  ] 
Anat.  Sarcolemrna. 
my'o-lin  ( ml'o-lYn).  n.  (Gr.  pvs, 
poos,  muscle.]  Physiol.  The 
supposed  essential  material  of 
muscle  fibers. 


my  o-li-po'ma  (-lY-po'rnd),  n. 
[NL.  ;  myo-  4-  1st  liyo-  -f-ouio.] 
Myoma  containing  fatty  tissue 
my-ol'o-gist  (mT-61'r.-jYst),  v. 
One  versed  in  myology, 
my'o  ma-la'ci  a’  (mY'S-rnd-la'- 
sh T-d ),  ti.  |NL.]  Med  Morbid 
softening  of  a  muscle, 
my'o-man'cy  (mT'O-mttn'sY),  n. 
IGr.  pv?  mouse  -f  -mancy.]  Divi¬ 
nation  by  movements  of  mice 
—  my  o-man'tic  (-mfin'tYk),  a. 
my  o-me  tri'tis  (-niP-trl'tYs),  ti. 
[NL.J  Med.  Inflammation  of 
the  muscular  part  of  the  uterus 
my  o  me'tri-um  (ml'O-me'trY 
dm),  ti.  [NL.;  myo -  4-  Gr  pr)rpa 
womb.]  Anat.  The  muscular 
substance  of  the  uterus, 
my  o-mot'o  my  (-mfit'S-niY).  n 
[myoma  +■  -tomy.]  Myomectomy 
my  o-neu-rargi  a.  //.  [NL  ]  Med. 
Muscular  neuralgia 
my'o-neure  (ml'o-nur),  n.  [ myo - 
4-  Gr.  veiipov  nerve.  1  Physiol. 
A  nerve  cell  which  supplies  mo¬ 
tor  energy  to  a  muscle 
mv  o-neu  ro'ma  (-nfi-ro'md),  n. 
( In  L.  ]  Med.  Neuroma  contain 
ing  muscular  tissue, 
my  o-nic'i-ty  (-nYs'Y-tY),  n.  [Gr. 
pvdiv  a  cluster  of  muscles,  a 
muscle.]  Phusinl  4' he  power 
of  living  muscle  to  contract  un¬ 
der  stimulation, 
my'o-oe-de'ma,  my'o-e-de'ma 
(-e-dS'md),  n.  [NL  ]  Med.  = 
M YOIDEM A. 

my  o-pai-ral'y-sis.  n.  [NL.]  Med. 
Paralysis  of  a  mu  sole, 
my'o-phan  (mT'A-fftn),  ti.  [myo- 
4-  Gr.  <baiv€ty  to  show.]  Zool. 
A  contractile  striated  layer 
found  in  the  bodies  and  stems  of 
certain  Protozoa 
my 'o-phore  r -for  ;  201),  ti.  [myn- 
I  4-  -/ihon-.]  Zool.  A  part  or  proc¬ 
ess  of  a  shell  adapted  for  the 
I  attachment  of  a  muscle.  —  my- 
oph'o-rous  (mY-bf'O-nTs),  a. 
my-op 'o-rad  (inY-bp'o-rlld). 

I  Any  plant  of  the  family  Myopo- 
I  rnee.'e  Lint/ley 

my'o  pro'tc-ose,  n.  [myo-  +■ 

|  ,,,-otrosr.  J  Chem.  Myoalbumose. 
i  my'ops  (ml 'bps),  n.  INL.]  * 

I  myope. 


my-op'sis  (mI-5p'sYs),  n.  [NL.; 
Gr.  pvia  fly  -f  Otpis  sight.]  Met! 
The  appearance  of  muscse  voli¬ 
tantes. 

my'o  py  (ml'o-pY),  n  [F.  myo- 
jde  J  Met' .  Myopia 
my  o-sal  pin-gi'tis^firpYn-jT'- 
tls). //.  [NL.]  Met/ .  Innnimna- 
tion  of  the  muscular  wull  ol  the 
Fallopian  tube. 

my'o  scle  ro'Eis,  n.  [NL.  ;  myo- 
4-  sclerosis.]  Mt<t.  Hardening 
of  a  muscle,  usually  temporary 
my  o'se  ism  (nil-h'sP-Y  z’rri), 
my'o  eels  mi  a  (ml'o-els'mY-d), 
ti.  [NL.  myoseisnna ;  myo-  -f 
Gr.  aturpot;  shaking,  shock.] 
Med.  An  affection  marked  by 
irregular  contractions  of  various 
muscles,  affecting  esp.  the 
limbs  and  eyes. 

my'o-sin-fi'brin.  n.  Physiol. 
Chem.  Myosin  produced  by  the 
coagulation  of  paramyosinogen, 
my'o-sin'o  genCmT'o-sYn'C-jen), 
in  [myosin  -f  -yen.]  Physiol 
Chem.  A  soluble  proteid.  the  an¬ 
tecedent  of  myosin,  regarded  as 
present  in  muscle  plasma  but 
not  yet  certainly  isolated, 
my'o-sin-ose'  (rnT'fi-sYn-bs'),  n. 
[myosin  4-  -ose.J  Physiol.  Chem. 
Any  of  a  group  of  soluble  prod 
uct’s  formed  in  digesting  myosin 
with  gastric  or  pancreatic  juice, 
my'o-spasm  (nii'o-spfiz'm),  n. 
Med.  Spasm  of  a  muscle, 
my  o-spas'mi -a(-spflz'mY-d),  n. 
[NL.]  Med.  An  affection 
marked  by  spasmodic  muscular 
contractions.  [of  a  muscle.  I 
my'o-su'ture.  n.  Surg.  Suture | 
my-o'ta-cis  '  mus  (.nu-C'tdr-sTz'- 
niT/s),  n.  [L.  See  mytacism.] 
=  v ktaci**m  b. 

My'o-tal-pi'nas  (mT'b-tai-pI'- 
ne),  ri.  /-I.  [NL.  ;  myo-  4-  L. 
taipa  mole.]  Zool.  A  subfamily 
of  rodents  of  northern  Asia,  re¬ 
lated  to  the  voles  but  niolelike  in 
form  and  habits.  In  the  typical 
genus,  My  o-tal'pa  (-t&l'pd), 
the  front  claws  are  greatly  de¬ 
veloped. 

my  ot'a-si8  (m  T-5  t'd-s  Y  s),  n. 
[NL. ;  myo-  4-  Gr.  ra<ri«:  ten¬ 
sion,  reivetv  to  stretch.]  Physi¬ 
ol.  Muscular  tension.  —  my'o- 


tat'ic  <  ml'fstlt'Ik  >.  >'■ 
my'o  tll'i-ty  (niTT-tYl'Y-tY),  n. 
[mi/o  4-  mo/i7i7//.]  Physiol. 
Alusciilur  eontractility 
my  ot'o  my  (mt-5t'o-mY),  »i. 

[myo-  4-  -tomy:  cf.  F  rnyoto- 
mie.]  1.  Anof.  The  anatomy  or 
dissection  of  the  muscles. 

2.  Surg.  Cutting  or  division 
of  a  muscle. 

my-ot'o  ny  t-nY),  71.  Physiol.  = 
MYOTONIA. 

My-ox'i-dae  (mT-bk'sY-de).  n. 
]d.,  My  ox'us  (-His),  ti.  [NIjm 
fr.  Gr.  pvio£6<;  dormouse.]  Zool. 
See  dorm  orsE.  —  my-ox'ine 
(-sTn  ;  -sin  ;  1S3),  a 
myr.  +  mike.  [name.  I 

My'ra  (ml'rd),  71.  Fem.  nron.| 
myr  a  bal'a-nus  (mlr'ci-b&l'd- 
niib)  Var.  of  myhohai.an. 
my-rab'o-lam  (mY-rab'b-ldm  ; 
ml-).  \’nr  of  myroualan. 

My  ra'na  (mf-ra'nii).  n.  See 
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myr'cene  (mflr'son),  71.  Chem. 
A  liquid  hydrocarbon.  CioHic, 
occurring  in  oil  of  bay  (Pimenta. 
syn.  Myreia,  arris)  and  of  sweet 
liny  (Laiirus  n obi lis)  It  is  an 
olefinic  terpene. 

myr'i-a-can'thous  (m  Y  r'Y-a- 

kan'thiis),  a.  [Gr.  pvpto<i  num¬ 
berless  4-  axav$  a  spine.]  Zo'vl. 
Having  numerous  spines, 
myr  ia' chit.  n.  =  miryapiut. 
myr  i-a-cou-lomb'  (mYr'Y-ci-kbo- 
15m').  ti.  See  myr  1  a-. 
myriad  leaf.  The  water  mil¬ 
foil. 

m  y  r'i-a  gram',  myr'i-a- 

Pramme  (mYr'Y-d-grkm'),  n. 
F  niyriagramme.  See  myria-; 
2d  gram.)  See  w EIGHT, 
myr'i  a-li  ter.  myr'i  a-li'tre 
(-le'ter), i».  [Y.  myridhtre.  See 
myria- :  liter.]  See  MEASURE, 
myr'i-a  me  ter.  myT'i  a-me  tre 
(-me'tPr),  11.  [F.  myriam&tre. 

See  myria-  :  meter.]  See  meas¬ 
ure. 

Mj’r  i-an'i-da  (mYr'Y-&n'Y-d(>), 
n.  [NL.,  fr  Gr  pvpto<;  number¬ 
less.  |  Zool.  A  genus  of  worms 
related  to  A utoTytns (which  see) 
and  similarly  reproducing, 
myr'i-are  (mYr'I-iir),  71.  [F.  See 
MYRIA-;  1st  ARE  ]  See  MEASURE. 


food,  foot ;  out,  oil ;  chair  ;  go  ;  siug,  igk  ;  then,  thin  ;  nature,  verdure  (250) ;  K  =  £h  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144) ;  boN  ;  yet ;  zh  =  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Guide. 
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MYSTERIOUS 


is  a  small  drupe  or  nut.  The  family  is  usually  called  the 
bayberry  family,  though  not  related  to  the  true  bayberry. 
—  myr  1-ca'ceous  (mir'T-ka'shws),  a. 
myr'i-cin  (inTr'T-sTn),  n.  [Cf.  F.  myricine.  Prob.  so  called 
from  a  fancied  resemblance  to  the  wax  of  the  bayberry 
(My  He  a).!  Chem.  A  silky,  crystalline,  waxy  substance, 
forming  the  less  soluble  part  of  beeswax,  and  regarded  as 
essentially  myricyl  palmitate,  C10H.51O2'C30Hci. 
myr'i-cyl(-sil),n.  Oiyr/ciu  -f-y/.l  Chem.  A  hypotheti¬ 
cal  univalent  hydrocarbon  radical,  U30H01 ;  melissyl. 
my  rin'ga  (mT-rli ]'gd),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  LL.  miringa  a  kind 
of  membrane,  Gr.  pr\viy£.]  Anal.  The  tympanic  membrane. 
See  ear. 

my  rin'go-  (mT-rTi)'go-),  myring-.  Combining  form  for 

myringa. 

myr'i-o-  (mTr'T-o-).  Combining  form  from  Greek  pvpios, 

numberless . 

Myr  i-o  phyl'lum  (-ftl'fim),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  pvpio<l)v\hov 
spiked  water  milfoil  ;  pvploq  numberless  (frvMov  leaf.] 
Hot.  A  small  but  widely  distributed  genus  of  submerged 
aquatic  haloragidaceous  plants  having  the  ovary  sulcate. 
Also  [/.  c.l,  a  plant  of  this  genus.  See  water  milfoil. 
myr'i-o-ra'ma  (-ra'md),  n.  [myrio-  -f-  Gr.  opopa  a  sight, 
fr.  6 pav  to  see.]  A  picture  made  up  of  several  smaller 
pictures  drawn  upon  separate  pieces  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  admit  of  combination  in  many  different  ways. 
myr'i-0-scope/  (iiiTr'To-skop'),  n.  [rnyrio-  -f-  •scope.']  A 
form  of  kaleidoscope  by  which  a  pattern,  as  of  lace  or 
carpet,  may  be  repeated  to  show  the  effect  in  a  large  piece 
of  the  fabric. 

my  ris'tic  (mT-rTs'tik  ;  ml-),a.  [See  Myristica.]  Chem. 
Pertaining  to  or  designating  a  member  of  the  fatty  acid 
series,  Ci4H2802,  occurring  (chiefly  in  the  glyceryl  ester")  in 
nutmeg  butter,  spermaceti,  oil  of  coconut,  bile,  lanolin, 
etc.  It  is  a  white  solid  melting  at  53.8°  G.  (128.8°  F.). 

My  ris'ti  -ca  (-tT-kd),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  /avpicrn/fd?  good  for 
anointing,  pvpi^eiv  to  anoint.]  Bot.  A  large  genus  of  trees, 
constituting  the  family  Myristicacese,  of  tropical  distribu¬ 
tion.  They  have  entire  leaves  and  small  white  or  yellow 
flowers  succeeded  by  fleshy  fruits  with  a  hard  seed  in¬ 
closed  by  a  colored  arilloae.  Several  species  are  of  eco¬ 
nomic  importance.  M.frayruns  yields  nutmegs  and  mace. 
M.  bicuhyba  is  the  source  of  becuiba  tallow. 

My  rls  ti  ca'ce  ae  (-ka'se-e),  n.  pi.  [NL.]  Bot.  A  family 
of  trees  (order  Ranunculales),  the  nutmeg  family.  See 
Myristica.  —  my-ris ti-ca'ceous  (-sluts),  a. 
myr'me-co-  (mGr'me-ko-).  Combining  form  from  Greek 

P-Vp/UTJ^,  fXVOlXT)KO<;,  (lilt. 

myr'me-cold  (-koid),  a.  [myrmeco-  -f-  -oid.~\  Like  an  ant. 
myr'me  col'o  gy  (-k51'o-jT),  n.  [myrmeco-  -f-  -logy .]  Zobl. 
The  scientific  study  of  ants.  —  myVme-CO  log'i  cal  (*ko- 
15j'T-kdl),  a.  —  myr  me  col'o-gist  (-k5l'o-jTst),  n. 
myr'me-coph'a-gous  (-kCf'o-gws),  a.  [ niyrmeco -  -f-  -pha- 
gous .]  Feeding  on  ants. 

myr  me-coph'i-lous  (-T-lfis),  a.  [ niyrmeco -  -f*  •phi/ous.'] 
Biol.  Fond  of,  or  benefited  by,  ants,  as  insects  that  live  in 
ant  hills,  or  plants  that  are  cross-fertilized  by  ants.  — 
myr  me-coph'i  lism  (  lTz’m),  myrme-coph'My  (-lT),n. 
myr'me-co- phyte'  (mGr'me-ko-flt'),  n.  [myrmeco-  -f- 
- phyte .]  Bot.  A  plant  that  affords  shelter  and  food  to 
certain  species  of  ants  which  live  in  symbiotic  relations 
with  it.  Special  adaptations  for  this  purpose  exist ;  thus 
Acacia  spadicigera  has  large  hollow  thorns,  species  of  Ce- 
cropia  have  stem  cavities,  and  Cordia  nodosa  has  enlarged 
internodes.  Special  food  substances  are  elaborated  suit¬ 
able  for  the  ants’  use.  —  myr  me-co-phyt'io  (-fTt'Tk),  a. 
Myr-me'le-on'i-dae  (mer-me'lT-5n'T-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  fr. 
NL.  Myrmeleon ,  generic  name,  fr.  Gr.  pv  ppr\Koheu>v  ant 
lion  ;  Gr.  puppy*,  -17*09,  ant  -f-  lion.]  Zool.  A  fam¬ 
ily  of  neuropterous  insects  consisting  of  the  ant  lions. 
Myr-mic'i-dae  (-mts'T-de),  n.pl.  [NL. ;  Gr.  pvppri£,  -y *09, 
ant  -f-  -idse.^  Zobl.  A  large  and  widely  distributed  family 
of  ants  including  those  having  the  pedicel  of  the  abdomen 
formed  of  two  well-marked  segments.  It  includes  many  of 
the  commonest  species,  as  the  little  red  ant,  pavement 
ant,  etc.  (see  house  ant).  The  type  genius  is  Myr  mi'ea 
(  ml'k/i).  —  myr-mi'eid  ( sTd),  a.  &  n.  —  myr'mi  cine 
(mflr'mT-sIn  ;  -sTn  ;  183),  a.  —  myr-mi'COld  (mSr-ml'koid), 
a.  &  n. 

Myr'mi-don  (mftr'mT-dSrO,  n.  ;  pi.  E.  -dons  (-dbnz),  L. 
-dones  (mer-mid'o-nez).  [L.  Myrmidones ,  Gr.  MvppiSova, 


pi.]  1.  Or.  Myth.  One  of  a  fierce  Thessalian  tribe  or  troop 
who  accompanied  Achilles,  their  king,  to  the  Trojan  war. 
2.  [/.  <?.]  A  soldier  or  a  subordinate  civil  officer  who  exe¬ 
cutes  all  orders  of  a  superior  without  protest  or  pity;  — 
sometimes  applied  to  bailiffs,  constables,  etc.  Thackeray. 

With  unabated  ardor  the  vindictive  man  of  law  and  his  myr¬ 
midons  pressed  forward.  IV.  H  Ainsworth 

my-rob'a-lan  (mT-rbb'd-l&n ;  mi-),  n.  [L.  myrobalanum 
the  fruit  of  a  palm  tree  from  which  a  balsam  was  made, 
Gr.  pvpofidhuvos  ;  pvpov  any  sweet  juice  distilling  from 
plants,  any  prepared  unguent  or  sweet  oil  -f-  /SaAapos'  an 
acorn  or  any  similar  fruit :  cf.  F.  myrobolan.)  1.  A  dried 
astringent  fruit  much  resembling  a  prune.  It  contains 
tannin,  and  was  once  used  in  medicine,  but  is  now  chiefly 
used  in  tanning  and  dyeing.  Myrobalans  are  produced  by 
various  East  Indian  species  of  Terminalia  (which  see). 

2.  A  European  plum  ( Primus  cerasifera)  much  used  as 
stock  on  which  to  graft  cultivated  plums. 

myr'o-sin  (mTr'6-sTn  ;  rni'ro-),  n.  [Cf.  myronic.]  Chem. 
An  enzyme  occurring  in  various  brassicaceous  plants,  as 
mustard,  and  in  other  plants  of  allied  families.  It  de¬ 
composes  the  ^lucoside  sinigrin  into  ally  1  mustard  oil, 
glucose,  and  acid  potassium  sulphate.  This  reaction  takes 
place  when  ground  mustard  seeds  are  mixed  with  water. 

My-rox'y-lon  ( ini-r5k'st-15n),  n.  [NL.  ;  Gr.  pvpov  a  sweet 
juice  distilling  from  a  plant  -j-  £uAof  wood.]  Bot.  A  small 
genus  of  tropical  American  fabaceous  trees  distinguished 
by  the  1 -seeded  winged  pod.  The  different  species  yield 
balsamic  products. 

myrrh  (mdr),  n.  [ME.  mirre ,  OF.  mime ,  F.  myrrhe ,  L. 
inyrrha i,  murra ,  Gr.  gvppa ;  cf.  Ar.  murr  bitter,  also 
myrrh,  Heb.  mar  bitter,  indr  myrrh.]  1.  A  yellowish 
brown  aromatic  gum  resin  with  a  bitter,  slightly  pungent 
taste.  True  myrrh  is  obtained  from  the  shrub  BaUamea 
inyrrha  of  Abyssinia  and  Arabia,  but  other  species  of  this 
genus  yield  similar  products.  The  myrrh  oi  the  Bible  is 
supposed  to  have  been  a  mixture  of  myrrh  and  labdanum, 
the  latter  being  derived  from  species  of  Cistus.  Myrrh  is 
used  as  an  astringent  tonic  and  externally  as  a  cleansing 
agent ;  it  is  also  used  in  perfumery.  See  also  bisabol. 

2.  The  sweet  cicely  of  Europe. 

Myr'rhis  (mTr'Ts),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  pvppis,  name  of  the 
plant.]  Bot.  A  genus  of  apiaceous  plants  consisting  of  a 
single  species,  M.  odoraia ,  the  sweet  cicely  of  Europe. 

myr'rho  pliore  (mlr'6-for;  201),  n.  [ myrrh  -|-  - phore.' ] 
Bast.  Ch.  ct-  Fine  Arts.  Any  of  the  women,  esp.  the  Marys, 
who  bore  spices  to  the  sepulcher  of  Christ.  ^Tliey  are  usu¬ 
ally  depicted  carrying  vases  of  myrrh. 

Myr'si-na'ce-ae  (mGr'sT-na'se-e),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  pvp- 
aivt]  myrtle.  Cf.  myrtle.]  Bot.  A  family  of  trees  and 
shrubs  (order  Primulales),  having  alternate  glandular 
leaves,  white  or  pink  4-merous  flowers,  and  1-celled  inde- 
hi scent  fruit.  There  are  about  25  genera  and  600  species, 
of  wide  distribution.  A  few  genera  occur  in  southern 
Florida.  Some  species,  esp.  of  Icacorea ,  are  cultivated  in 
greenhouses.  —  myr  si  na'ceous  Lshws),  a. 

Myr-ta'ce-ae  (mer-ta'se-e),  n.  pi.  [NL.  See  Myrtus.]  Bot. 
A  family  of  trees  and  shrubs,  the  myrtle  family,  typifying 
the  order  Myrtales,  and  characterized  by  the  numerous 
stamens,  cymose  flowers  with  inferior  ovary,  and  opposite 
exstipulate  leaves,  which  yield  a  fragrant  oil.  There  are 
about  80  genera  and  more  than  1,800  species,  of  wide  dis- 
tributipu,  including  numerous  important  timber  and  gum 
producing  trees,  as  Eucalyptus  and  Metrosideros.  Some 
genera,  as  Pimenta  and  Vuryovhytlus.  yield  spices  (cloves, 
pimento,  allspice,  etc.).  The  fruits  of  others,  as  Psidium 
and  Eugenia ,  are  edible.  —  myr-ta'CCOUS  (-shSs),  a. 

Myr-ta'les  (  lez),  n.  pi.  [NL.]  Bot.  a  A  Liudleyan  al¬ 
liance  comprising  the  myrtles  and 
allies.  Obs.  Hence  my r'tal  (mfir'- 
trtl),  a.  Obs.  b  An  order  of  archi- 
chlamydeous  dicotyledonous  plants 
embracing  17  families,  including  the 
Myrtaceie,  Melastomacere,  Lythra- 
ceae,  and  Onagraceae.  The  order  is 
characterized  the  simple  leaves 
and  inferior  compound  ovary  with 
numerous  ovules. 

myr'tle  (mtir't’l),  n.  [F.  myrtille , 
mirtille ,  bilberry,  OF.,  myrtleberry, 
fr.  L.  myrtus ,  murtus ,  Gr.  pvpros  ; 
cf.  Per.  murd.]  1.  Any  shrub  of  the  genus  Myrtus ,  esp. 


the  European  M.  communis ,  which  has  ovate  or  lanceolate 
evergreen  leaves  and  solitary  axillary  white  or  rosy  flowers, 
followed  by  black  berries.  The  ancients  considered  it  sa¬ 
cred  to  Venus.  The  flowers,  leaves,  and  berries  are  used 
in  perfumery  and  as  a  condiment,  and  the  beautifully 
mottled  wood  is  valued  in  turnery. 

2.  In  the  United  States  :  a  The  common  trailing  periwinkle 
[Vinca  minor),  b  California  laurel.  C  Moneywort.  Rare. 

3.  Any  of  various  plants  belonging  to  the  Myrtaceae  or 
even  to  unrelated  families.  In  Australasia  the  name  is 
applied  to  species  of  Backhousiay  Eugenia ,  Melaleuca , 
Rhodamnia ,  Syncarpia,  Cargillia ,  Fagus ,  Myoporumt 
Trochocarpa ,  etc. 

4.  A  dark  blue-green  color,  like  that  of  myrtle  leaves, 
myrtle  warbler.  A  North  American  warbler  (Dendroica 

corona/a).  In  full  plumage  the  male  is  bluish  gray  streaked 
w  ith  black  above  and  largely  white  below,  w  ith  a  yellow 
patch  on  the  crown,  rump,  and  each  side  ol  the  breast, 
myrtle  wax  A  green  or  yellowish  wax  obtained  from  the 
berries  of  certain  myricaceous  plants,  esp.  Myricacerifera , 
and  used  as  a  substitute  for  beeswax,  in  making  candles, 
etc.  Its  principal  constituent  is  free  palmitic  acid, 
myr'tol  (mdr'tol  ;  -t51),  n.  [ Myrtus  -f-  2d  -ol.~\  An  aro¬ 
matic  oil  distilled  from  the  leaves  of  the  common  myrtle 
(Myrtus  communis ),  and  used  as  an  antiseptic  and  sedative. 
It  acts  as  a  stimulant  upon  the  mucous  membranes. 
Myr'tUS  (-tws),  n.  [L.,  myrtle.  See  myrtle.]  Bot.  A 
large  genus  of  chiefly  South  American  shrubs,  the  myrtles, 
typifying  the  family  Myrtacese  and  characterized  by  the 
numerous  ovules.  The  common  European  myrtle  (M.  com¬ 
munis)  occurs  throughout  Asia  and  southern  Europe, 
my  self'  (ml-sSlf'  or,  esp.  in  British  usage ,  m!-sSlf'),/?ron.  ; 
pi.  ourselves  (our-selvz').  An  emphasized  form  of  the 
pronoun  for  the  1st  person  singular.  Its  uses  are  :  1.  For 
emphasis  :  a  As  a  simple  objective  ;  as,  he  brought  one  for 
myself,  b  In  apposition  with  I  or  me;  as,  I  myself  was 
there,  c  As  a  subject  nominative.  Archaic.  “ Myself 
will  decide  it.”  Webster,  d  As  a  predicate  nominative 
often  with  the  force  of  by  myself ,  alone;  as,  I  have  done 
it  myse//(that  is,  unaided). 

2.  Specif.,  my  true,  normal  self  ;  hence,  my  normal  or 
sane  condition  of  mind.  Cf.  himself,  2. 

3.  Asa  reflexive  ;  as,  I  will  defend  myself. 

4.  As  a  substantive.  Rare. 

Myself  is  often  divided,  as  in  “  my  own  self"  being 
treated  as  possessive  and  noun. 

Mys'l-dae  (mTe'T-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  /auen?  a  closing 
of  the  lips  or  eyes.]  Zobl.  A  family  of  small  schizopod 
crustaceans:  the  opossum  shrimps.  They  have  a  rather 
small  cephalothorax,  a  long  abdomen,  and  six  pairs  of 
rather  feeble  leglike  appendages,  each  of  w  hich  bears  an 
exopodite.  They  occur  in  both  fresh  and  salt  water,  often 
in  enormous  numbers,  and  form  an  important  food  supply 
of  certain  valuable  fishes  and  whales.  The  type  genus  is 
My'sis  ( mi'sls).  —  my'sid  (mi'sld),  my-sid'e-an  (mi-sid'- 
e-dn).  my'soid  (mi'soid),  a.  <&■  n. 

mys  ta-gog'ic  (mTs'td-gbj'Tk)  )  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  in- 
mys  ta-gog'i-cal  (-gbj'T-kf/l)  (  terpretation  of  mysteries 
or  a  mystagogue  ;  of  the  nature  of  mystagogy. 
mys'ta-gogue  (mTs'td-gbg),  n.  [L.  mystagogus ,  Gr.  pv- 
(jTayioyo>; ;  pvcrTr\<i  one  initiated  in  mysteries  -f-  dywyo* 
leading,  n.,  a  leader,  fr.  ayav  to  lead.  See  1st  mystery.] 

1.  One  who  initiates  into  or  interprets  mysteries,  esp.  re¬ 
ligious  mysteries,  as  in  the  early  Christian  church. 

2.  One  wrho  keeps  and  shows  church  relics.  Obs. 
mys'ta-go  gy  (-go'jT),  n.  1.  The  doctrines,  principles,  or 

practice  of  a  mystagogue  ;  interpretation  of  mysteries. 

2.  East.Ch.  a  The  liturgy,  b  Instruction  before  baptism, 
mys-te'ri  ous  (mTs-te'rT-fis),  a.  [F.  mysterieux.  See  1st 
mystery.]  Of  or  pert,  to  mystery  ;  containing,  conveying, 
intimating,  or  implying,  a  mystery  ;  difficult  or  impossible 
to  understand  ;  obscure  ;  enigmatical ;  incomprehensible  ; 
as,  a  mysterious  event,  utterance,  or  person. 

Syn.  —  Obscure,  secret,  occult,  dark,  enigmatical,  ab¬ 
struse,  recondite,  cabalistic,  esoteric,  unfathomable,  im¬ 
penetrable,  inexplicable.  —  Mysterious,  mystic,  inscruta¬ 
ble.  That  is  mysterious  which  excites,  and  at  the  same 
time  baffles,  wonder  or  curiosity ;  mystic  (see  etym.)  is 
frequently  a  poetical  synonym  for  mysterious  ;  it  also  sug¬ 
gests  that  which  has  secret  or  esoteric  significance ;  as, 
u  How  dark  the  veil  that  intercepts  the  blaze  of  Heaven's 
mysterious  purposes  and  ways !  ’’ ( Couper ) :  “  That  seldom- 
heard  mysterious  sound,  w  hich, driven  on  its  diurnal  round, 


Myr'i-ca'les  (mTr'T-ka'lez),  >/. 
pt.  (NL.J  Bot.  See  My ric ace. e. 
my  ri'ca  tal  low  (mT-rl'ka) 
Myrtle  wax. 

my-rie'e-tin  (mY-rYs'S-tYn),  n. 
Chem.  A  yellow  dyestuff,  Cjrr 
HiqOk,  occurring  in  the  bark  of 
Myrica  nagi.  It  18  regarded  as 
a  derivative  of  quercetin, 
myr'l-cyl  al  co  hol  (mlr'Y-sYl  ; 
in Y-rT'sYl).  Chem.  A  waxy  sub¬ 
stance,  CsnHr.iOH,  melting  at 
C.  (ls7°  K),  in  carnauba 
wax,  as  myricin  in  beeswax,  etc. 
myrle.  f  miry. 
myr  in-gi'tis  (niY^Yn-iT'tYs),  «. 
LNL.  ;  myrxnpo-  -f  -i th.)  Med. 
Inflammation  of  the  myringa. 
my-rin'  go-dec  'to  ray  (mY-rYi)'- 
gi*i-d£k't«VmY).  n  [See  m yri  v- 
oo- ; -ectom  y-1  Sury.  Excision 
of  the  myringa. 

my-rin'  go-der  m a-ti'tia  (-dflr'- 
imi-tl'tYs),  n.  [NL.  ;  m gringo- - 
■+■  dermatitis .]  Meit.  Inflamma¬ 
tion  of  the  external  layer  of  the 
myringa. 

my  rin'go-my-co'sla.  n.  I  NL. ; 

myrinuo-  +  mycosis.]  Med.  Dis¬ 
ease  of  the  myringa  caused  by 
fungi. 

my-rin'go-plaB'ty,  n.  [mynngo- 
-4-  -plasty  j  Surg.  A  plastic 
operation  on  the  myringa 
my-rin 'go-tome,  n.  \myrivgo- 
+  -tome7\  Sm-g.  An  instrument 
used  in  mvringotomv. 
myr  in-got'o-my  (mTr'Tij-gbt'A- 

mY),  n.  [myringa-  -f-  -tomy.] 
Surg.  Incision  of  the  myringa. 
mvr'i-o-logne"  (mYr'Y-<Vlbg').  n. 
f  F.  myrinlogue ,  m  y  riologie , 
NGr.  pvj>io\oyi,  poipokoyi,  fr 
Gr.  yioipa  the  goddess  of  fate 
or  death  4-  hoyos  speech,  dis¬ 
course.]  An  extemporaneous 
funeral  song  composed  auditing 
by  a  woman  on  the  death  of  a 
friend.  Modern  Greece.  —  myr- 


i-o-log'i-cal  (-15j'T-k<ll),  a.— 

myr  i  ol'o-gist  (-bl'0-jlst),  n. 
myr  i-o-phyl'loua  ( mYr'145-fTl'- 
us),a.  [myrio-  -h /diydous.]  Bot. 
Having  an  indefinitely  great 
number  of  leaves.  Rare. 

Myr  i-op'o-da(-Bp'O-dd).  Rare 
var.  of  Myriapoda.  —  myr'i- 
op'o-dous  l-dfie),  a. 
myr  i-oa'po-roua  (-Bs'po-ri/s  ; 
-0-spo'nis),  a.  Bot.  Producing 
a  large  number  of  spores.  Rare. 
my-ria'tate  (m Y-r Y s't at),  n. 
Chem.  A  salt  or  ester  of  myna- 
tic  acid. 

my  ris'ti- ca'tion  (-tY-ka'shnn), 
n.  [NL.  M yristica,  generic  name 
of  the  nutmeg  -f  -afion.)  Med 
The  production  of  nutmeg  liver, 
my-ria'ti-cin  (mY-rYs'tl-sln).  n. 
[See  Myristica.]  Chem.  A  solid, 
Cjofl  1 40.{,in oil  of  mace  and  nut- 
nick  butter  M .  P.,  303  C.(Hd°  F.) 
It  is  a  complex  benzene  ether. 
My-ria'ti-civ'o-ra  ( -slv'5-rd ),  n. 
[NL.)  Zool.  The  gen  us  consist¬ 
ing  of  the  nutmeg  pigeons, 
my  ria  ti-civ'o-roua  (-r»s),  a. 
[ Myristica  +  yoro«a.J  Feeding 
on  nutmegs. 

my  ris'ti-col  (mY-rY  s't  Y-k  B 1  ; 
-kol),  n.  [nv/ristic  4-  -o/.]  Org. 
Chem.  A  liquid,  CiqH^O.  a  con¬ 
stituent  of  the  volatile  oil  of 
nutmeg.  It  is  related  to  cy  tnene. 
my-ris'tin  (-tYn),  n.  Chem.  The 
glyceryl  ester  of  myristic  acid, 
my-ria'tone  (-ton),  n  [ myristic 
4-  -one.]  Chem.  The  ketone  of 
myristic  acid,  (Ci?HoT)2CO.  It 
is  a  white  crystalline" substance 
melting  at  76°  C.  (lGlP  F.). 
msrr'me-ci'a^Bia  (mflr'm?-sT'd- 
eYs),n.  [NL.;  Gr.  pvppy£,  -t pco?, 
an  ant  4-  -lasts ;  cf .  Gr.  pvpprj- 
kiiktk;  a  breaking  out  of  warts  ] 
Med.  Formication. 
Myr'me-co'bi-na  (-kB'bY-us),  n. 
[NL.;  myrmeco-  4-  Gr.  fit- os  life.] 


Zobl  A  genus  of  peculiar  insec¬ 

tivorous  marsupials  consisting 
of  one  species  ( M .  fascia t us), 
the  banded  anteater  of  Austra¬ 
lia.  It  is  of  a  rufous  color 
banded  with  white  on  the  back. 
The  tongue  is  long  and  extensile, 
and  the  small  teeth  number  50 
to  5G.  the  largest  number  in  any 
existing  land  mammal.  It  is  the 
type  of  a  subfamily,  Myr  me- 
co'bi-l'nse  (-T'ne).  —  myr  me- 
co'bi-ine  (-ko'bT-Tn;  -Yu;  183),  a. 
:  Tyr  me-coph'a  ga  (-kBf'd-gd), 
n.  [NL.  ;  myrmeco-  4-  Or. 
<t>a  yeti'toeat-l  Zool.  The  genus 
constituted  by  the  ant  bear. 
Mvr'me-co-phag'l-dae  (-kn-flij'- 
Y-de).  ».  pi.  [NL.]  Zobl.  A 
family  or  edentate  mammals 
consisting  of  the  American  ant- 
eaters  (see  anteater  la);  the 
ant  hears,  cyclothures,  and  ta- 
manduas.-  myr'me-coph'a-gine 
(-kBf'd-jln  ;  jtn  ;  183),  myrkne- 
coph'a-goid  (-goid),  a.  Sf  n. 
myT'me  co-phil^  (mQr'mP-k6- 
fYl/  ;  -fYlO,  n.  [myrmeco-  -f 
•phile.]  A  guest  insect  which 
lives  in  ants’  nests, 
myr  me-co-pho'bic  (-kB-f5'bYk  ; 
fOb'Ik),  a.  I  myrmeco-  4-  Gr. 
<f) 6809  fear.]  Bot.  Having  a  re¬ 
pulsion  for  ants  ;  —  said  of  cer¬ 
tain  plants  in  which  successful 
pollination  would  be  interfered 
with  by  the  presence  of  ants. 
Myr  mi-do'ni-an  (mQr'mY-dB'- 
nY-dn  ;  mYrM,  a.  Of,  pert,  to, 
consisting  of,  or  like,  the  Myr¬ 
midons. 

my^mo-the'rine  (mflr'mB-the' 
rTn  ;  rYn  ;  183),  a.  [Gr .  pvppos 
an  ant  4-  Oypav  to  hunt.)  Feed¬ 
ing  on  ants,  ascertain  birds, 
myrobalan  family.  Bot.  The 
family  Combretacea?.  [LAN. I 
my-rob'odan.  Var.  of  myroba-| 


mv'ro-nate  (m  I'rC-n  at),  n. 
Chem  A  salt  of  myronic  acid, 
my-ron'ic  (ml-r5n'lk  ;  ml-),  a. 
(Gr.  pvpov  a  sweet-smelling 
unguent.]  Chein.  Designating 
an  acid,  CioHntOwNS-).  occur¬ 
ring  in  the  form  of  its  potassium 
salt,  sinigrin,  in  black  mustard 
seed,  horse-radish,  etc. 
my  rop'o-liat,  myr  o-pol'i-tan, 
n.  [Gr.  pvpoiruihys  ;  pvpov 
unguent  4-  nwAelv  to  sell.]  One 
who  sells  unguents  or  perfum¬ 
ery.  Obs. 

My'ro-tham-na'ce-ae  (m  T'r  G- 
thfttn-na'sS-e),  11.  pi.  [NL.  1  Bot. 
See  Myrotha.mnus.  —  myro- 
tham-na'ceoua  (-shws),  a. 

My  ro-tham'nua  (-niis),n.  [NL  ; 
Gr.  pvpov  a  sweet  juice  distill¬ 
ing  from  a  plant  4-  Oopvos 
shrub.J  Bot.  A  small  genus  of 
South  African  shrubs  having 
small  dicecious  apetalous  flow¬ 
ers.  They  constitute  the  family 
Myrothamnace®  (order  Ro¬ 
sales). 

MyTrh  (mflr),n.  [Gr.  Mvppa.] 
Class.  Myth.  See  AnoNis. 
myr'rhic  (mYr'Ik;  mQr'-),  a. 
See  M  VKRHIN 

myr-rhif'lu-ouB.  a.  [myrrh  4- 
L.  flnere  to  flow.]  Exuding 
myrrh.  Obs. 

myr'rhin  (mYr'Yn;  mQr'-),  n. 
Chem.  The  resinous  constituent 
of  myrrh.  When  rendered  acid 
by  fusion  it  is  called  by  some 
myr'rhic  ac'id. 
myr'rhine  (-Yn),  a.  Murrhme. 
myr'rhol  (-51;  -Bl),  n.  [L. 
myrrh  a  myrrh  4-  2d  -o/.]  Chem. 
A  volatile  oil,  Ci0Ht4O,  con¬ 
tained  in  mvrrh. 
Myr-rhoph^o-ri  Sunday  (ml- 
rBf'B-rl).  [NL.  myrrophori. 
See  myrrophore.]  East.  Ch. 
The  third  Sunday  after  Easter  ; 


-  so  called  in  allusion  to  Luke 
xxiii.  56,  xxiv.  1. 
myrrh'y  (mOr'Y),  a.  Abound¬ 
ing  m,  or  perfumed  with, myrrh 
myrsa,  myrse.  +  mirza. 
myr'si-nad  (mflr'BT-nfld),  n. 
Any  plant  of  the  family  Myrsi- 
nacec*  Linuley. 

Myr'ai-ne  (-ne),  n  [NL.  See 
Myrsinace.eJ  Syn.  of  Rapa- 

NKA.  [C^H.1 

myrt.  n.  TF.  myrte]  Myrtle. | 
Myr'ti-flo'r®  (mQr'ti-llo're  ; 
201),  n.  pi.  INL.  ;  L.  myrtus 
myrtle  4-  fos,  Jforis ,  flower] 
Bot.  Syn.  of  Myrtales. 
myr'ti-form  (mOr'tY-ffirm),  a. 
[L.  myrtus  myrtle  4-  -form. J  Re¬ 
sembling  myrtle  or  myrtle  ber¬ 
ries  —  myrtiform  fossa  Anat. 
'J’he  incisive  fossa. 

Myr'ti-lus  ( mflr'tl-li/s),  n.  [L., 
fr.  Gr.  MvpriAo?.]  Gr  Myth. 
'1'he  charioteer  of  (Enomaus  (see 
Hippodamia).  Hewasslainby 
Pelops,  laying  a  curse  upon  the 
latter’s  house  which  was  real¬ 
ized  in  woes  of  the  Pelopida. 
myr'tl.  Myrtle.  Ret.  Bp. 
myr'tle,  i*.  i.  ICf  ME.  murten 
to  break,  crush.]  To  crumble  ; 
to  be  shattered.  Obs. 
myrtle  berry,  a  The  fruit  of 
the  common  myrtle,  b  The  tree 
huckleberry  or  its  fruit.  U.  B. 
myrtle  bird.  Myrtle  warbler. 
myTtle  flag,  myrtle  grass  The 
sweet  flag. 

myrtle  oil.  See  oil,  Table  I 
myrtle  sedge.  =  myrtle  flag. 
myrtle  tree  a  =  MYRTLE,  in 
any  sense,  b  The  wax  myrtle, 
myr'tre.  +  myrtle. 
my'rus  (ml'rus),  n.  [NL.,  fr. 
Gr.  pvpos  a  kind  of  sea  eel.]  A 
male  lamprey.  Obs. 
mysale,  etc.  "4  meskl,  etc. 
mysaventrouB.  4  misadven- 
turous. 


myecheant,  a  [See  mkschant.] 
\\  icked  ;  bad.  Obs  Bcot. 
mysebide  4  misrede. 
my3ee3ne8se,  n.  [See  misease  ; 
-ness.]  Wretchedness.  Obs. 
my-Bel',my-sell'(ml-B5l').pro». 
Myself  Bcot.  6r  Dial.  Buy. 
mysell.  4  mizzle,  rain, 
myseste.  n.  [See  misease;  1st 
-ty.J  Misease  ;  affliction.  Obs. 
my-sog'y-ni8m,  etc.  Erron.  for 
misogynism,  etc. 
my'so  pho'bi-a  (ml'eB-fO'bY-d), 
n.  [NL.  ;  Gr.  /auco?  unclean- 
ncss  4-  -phobia.]  Med.  Morbid 
dread  of  dirt.  [sosophist.I 
my-soB'o-phist.  Erron.  for  mi-J 
mysse-masche.  4  mishmash. 
myst.  Abbr  Mysteries, 
mys-ta'ci-al  (m  T  s-t  fi'sh  Y-<J  1 ; 
-shrff),  a.  [Gr.  pv<rra£  mus¬ 
tache.]  Of  or  pert  to  the  upper 
lip,  or  mustache ;  suggesting 
a  mustache,  as  certain  color 
stripes  on  some  birds. 
myB/ta-ci'nous  (mYs'tci-sT'nws), 
a.  Zobl.  Having  a  fringe  of 
hairs  just  above  the  mouth,  as 
in  certain  insects. 
Mys'ta-co-ce'te  (m  Y  s't  d-k  6- 
se'te),  Mys  ta-co-ce'ti  (  se'tl), 
n.pl.  Zo<d.—_ Mysticete. 
mys't®  (mTs'te).  n.  j>l.  [L.,  fr. 
Gr.  pvarai.]  See  Elkusinian. 
mystagoge.  4  MY81  IGOOUK. 

||  myB  t&  go'gus  (m  Y  s'td-gfi'- 
gUB).  Tl.  [L.)  =  MYSTAGOGUS. 
mys'tax  (mYs'take),  n.  [NL., 
fr.  Gr.  pv(nat;  mustache.]  Zool. 
A  cluster  of  hairs  just  above  the 
mouth  of  certain  insects, 
mys-te'ri  al.o.  Mysterious.  Obs. 
mya  te'ri  arch  (mls-te'rT-ark), 
n.  [L.  myst  triarches,  Gr.  pv- 
<TTT)piapxn<; ;  pvaTqpiov  mys¬ 
tery  4-  ap^oc  chief.]  One  pre¬ 
siding  over  mysteries.  Obs. 
myB-te  ri-os'o-phy  (-Bs'B-fl),  n. 


ale,  senate,  care,  Urn,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofa ;  eve,  Svent,  6nd,  recent,  maker;  ice,  Ill;  old,  6bey,  orb,  ftdd,  s8ft,  connect 

D  Foreign  Word.  4  Obsolete  Variant  of.  4-  combined  with.  =  equals. 


use,  unite,  <irn,  iip,  circus,  menu ; 
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MYZOSTOMOUS 


.  .  .  our  world  enkindles  on  its  way  ”  ( Shelley ) :  a  mvsteri- 
ous  stranger:  ‘‘  an  arm,  clothed  in  white  samite,  mystic. 
wonderful  ( Tennyson ) ;  the  ceremonial  law,  with  all  its 
mystic  rites  (Boyle) ;  “  Fool !  thou  didst  not  understand 
the  mystic  language  of  the  eye  nor  hand  ”  (Donne)  That 
is  inscrutable  which  is  unfathomably  obscure  Oreiiiemat 
leal,  or  so  mysterious  as  to  defy  interpretation ;  as  “  The 
plaything  of  an  inscrutable  power,  called  by  the  name 

°f  “dl‘rk  ‘n^mtnUe  eyes » 

(Lamb) ;  The  light  of  his  eyes  was  unfathomable  —  about 
hjs  mouth  there  played  an  inscrutable  smile  ”  ( Thacker  an)  • 
We  decided  that  his  manner  was  a  good  deal  like  Leo¬ 
nardo  s  —  mysterious  and  inscrutable  and  fascinating  ”  (// 
James).  See  secret,  recondite,  supernatural,  weird 

—  mys  t®'ri  ou3-ly,  (n/t>.  —  mys-to'ri-ous  ness,  n. 

mys'ter-y  (mTs'ter-t),  n. ;  pi.  mysteries  (-Tz).  [L.  mys- 

terium,  Gr.  pvaTrjpLov,  fr.  fiuonj?  one  initiated  in  myster¬ 
ies;  cf.  pyelv  to  initiate  into  the  mysteries.]  1.  Class. 
Relig.  A  rite  to  which  only  privileged  worshipers  were  ad¬ 
mitted,  and  that  after  preparatory  ceremonies  and  under 
obligation  of  secrecy.  They  appear  all  to  have  had  the 
purpose  of  imparting  precepts  and  semimagical  formula 
supposed  to  ennoble  this  life  and  to  impart  a  belief  in  a 
future  life.  The  most  important  of  the  Greek  mysteries 
were  the  Eleusinian,  Orphic,  and  Samothracian.  In  later 
Homan  times  the  Mithraic  mysteries  became  widespread. 

In  general,  by  a  mystery  is  meant  a  rite  in  which  certain  sacra 
are  exhibited,  which  cannot  be  safely  seen  by  the  worshiper  till 
he  has  undergone  certain  purifications.  ./.  E.  Harrison. 

2-  A  similar  secret  rite  or  doctrine  in  primitive  religion. 

Even  some  <>f  the  most  backward  savuges  make  a  perhaps  half- 
conscious  diwtinction  between  their  mythology  and  their  religion 
As  to  the  former,  they  are  communicutive;  as  to  the  latter, "they 
jealously  guard  their  secret  in  sacred  mysteries.  A.  Lang. 

3.  A  profound  secret; something  w  holly  unknown,  or  some¬ 
thing  kept  cautiously  concealed,  and  therefore  exciting  cu 
riosity  or  wonder ;  an  enigma ;  something  that  has  not 
been,  or  cannot  be,  explained  ;  hence,  something,  as  a  reli¬ 
gious  truth  or  fact,  that  is  beyond  human  comprehension; 
a  sacred  and  at  the  same  time  mysterious  thing  ;  specif., 
Eccl.,  esp.  in  the  primitive  church  and  in  the  Eastern 
Church,  a  sacrament,  as  the  Eucharist. 

We  speak  the  wisdom  of  God  in  a  mystery.  1  Cor.  ii.  7. 
Ihe  sweet  mysteries  of  maiden  thought.  G.  W  Cable. 
If  God  should  please  to  reveal  unto  us  this  great  mystery  of 
the  Trinity,  or  some  other  mysteries  in  our  holy  religion,  we 
should  not  be  able  to  understand  them.  Swift. 

What  the  Latins  called  **  sacruments,”  the  Greeks  called  *•  my s- 
teries."  r,\  R.  Fisher. 

By  the  mystery  of  thy  holy  Incarnation.  Bk.  of  Com.  Prayer. 

4.  pi.  Eccl.  The  consecrated  elements  in  the  Eucharist. 

6.  A  medieval  dramatic  representation  or  composition  of 
a  type  based  on  Scriptural  subjects,  often  an  event  or 
•vents  in  the  life  of  Christ ;  also,  the  type  itself ;  as,  the 
Chester  Mysteries ,  consisting  of  dramas  acted  by  craft  as¬ 
sociations  in  Chester  from  the  13th  to  the  16th  century. 
Cf.  MIRACLE  play,  morality,  2  c. 

mys'ter-y,  n.  [For  mister ,  OF.  mestier ,  F.  metier.  See 
mister  a  trade.]  A  trade  ;  handicraft  ;  art ;  craft ;  occu¬ 
pation  ;  calling  ;  office  ;  also,  a  body  of  persons  engaged  in 
a  particular  trade,  handicraft,  or  the  like.  Obs. 

Fie  upon  him,  he  will  discredit  our  mystery.  Shak. 
mys'tic  (  mTo'tTk)  I  a.  [L.  mysticus,  Gr.  pv^riKos  belong- 
mys'li  cal  (  tT-kdl)  (  ing  to  secret  rites,  fr.  p vo-rrjs  one 
initiated:  cf.  F.  mystique.  See  1st  mystery.]  1.  Of  oi 
pertaining  to  an  ancient  mystery. 

2.  Remote  from  or  beyond  human  comprehension  ;  baf¬ 

fling  understanding  ;  unknowable ;  obscure  ;  mysterious. 
“The  mystic  gulf  from  God  to  man.”  Emerson. 

God  hath  revealed  a  way  mystical  and  supernatural.  Hooker. 

3.  Pertaining  to,  or  importing  cr  implying,  mysticism  ;  in¬ 
volving  some  secret  meaning  ;  allegorical ;  emblematical ; 
as,  a  mystic  dance  ;  mystic  Babylon. 

Syn.  — See  mysterious. 

mystic,  or  sealed,  will,  Civil  Law,  a  will  prepared  by,  or  at 
the  instance  of,  the  testator,  sealed  up  in  an  envelope,  and 
acknowledged  on  the  outside  of  the  envelope. 

—  mys'ti  cal  ly,  0(fr.  —  mys'H  cal  nes3.  n. 
mys'tic  (mTs'tlk),  n.  1.  One  initiated  into  a  mystery. 

2.  One  given  to  mysticism  ;  one  who  holds  mystical  views, 
interpretations,  etc.  ;  esp.  [cap.'],  Eccl.  Hist.,  one  who 
professed  Mysticism.  See  mysticism,  3. 
mys'ti  dam  (mTs'tT-sTz’m),  n.  [Cf.  F.  mysticisme.] 

1.  Mystic  character  or  quality. 

2.  The  doctrine  that  the  ultimate  nature  of  reality  or  the 
divine  essence  may  be  known  in  an  immediate  apprehen¬ 
sion,  intuition,  or  insight,  differing  from  all  ordinary  sen¬ 
sation  or  ratiocination  ;  hence,  the  experience  or  ecstasy 
of  those  mystics  who  claim  to  attain  this  insight  in  vision, 
trance,  or  sense  of  absorption  in,  or  union  with,  the  divine 
spirit  or  the  ultimate  being. 

3.  [0(2/7.]  Eccl.  Hist.  The  doctrine  of  the  Mystics,  who 
professed  direct  intercourse  with  the  divine  Spirit,  and  a 
knowledge  of  God  and  of  spiritual  things  unattainable  by 
the  natural  intellect,  and  incapable  of  being  analyzed  or 


__s  a  Christian  philosophy,  Mysticism  origi¬ 
nated  in  the  12th  century  with  Bernard  of  Clairvaux 
(10.71-1153)  and  his  pupils,  Hugh,  Richard,  and  Walter  of 
St.  Victor.  The  chief  expositor  of  orthodox  Mysticism  is 
St.  Bonaventure  (1221-74),  who  taught  that  all  knowledge 
comes  by  “  illumination,”  and  that  in  the  highest  grade  of 
contemplation  the  soul  unites  with  God  in  mental  ecstasy. 
Meister  Eckhart  (126l)?-1327)  is  the  foremost  of  the  heter- 
«dox.  pantheistic  Mystics.  He  held  that  the  supreme  hu¬ 
man  bliss  is  a  deification  whereby  man  becomes  one  with 
God.  Famous  women  Mystics  are  St.  Theresa  (1515-82) 
and  the  Quietist  Mme.  Guyon  (1648-1717).  Cf.  quietism,  1. 

Mysticism  and  Scholasticism  were  not  antagonists.  Among  the 
theological  leaders,  the  great  Mysties  were  Scholastics,  uml  the 
most  eminent  Schoolmen,  who  are  not  clussiried  with  the  Mys¬ 
tics,  exemplified  Mysticism  in  their  own  experience  and  found  a 
place  for  it  in  their  teaching.  (J.  I*.  Fisher. 

4.  Any  type  of  theory  asserting  the  possibility  of  attain¬ 
ing  knowledge  or  power  through  faith  or  spiritual  insight, 
mys  ti-fi  ca'tion  (mTs'tT-fT-ka'sliMii),  n.  [Cf.  F.  mystifica¬ 
tion.]  Act  of  mystifying,  or  state  of  being  mystified  ;  also, 
something  designed  to,  or  that  does,  mystify, 
mys'ti  U  ca  tor  (mis'tT-fi-ka'ter),  n.  One  who  mystifies, 
mys'ti  fy  (-fi),  v.  t. ;  mys'ti-fied  (-fid) ;  mys'ti-fy'ing  (-fl'- 
Tng).  [F.  mystifer.  See  mystic  ; -fy.]  1.  To  involve  in 

mystery  ;  to  make  obscure  or  difficult  to  understand  ;  as, 
to  mystify  a  passage  of  Scripture. 

2.  To  perplex  the  mind  of  ;  to  puzzle  ;  to  bewilder  ;  to  im¬ 
pose  upon  the  credulity  of  ;  as,  to  mystify  an  opponent. 
Syn.  —  See  puzzle. 

—  mys'ti  ti  er  (-fi'er),  n. 

my'ta-cism  (ml'td-sTz’m),  n.  [Gr.  pvtolkhtpos.  Cf.  meta- 
cism.]  Excessive  or  wrong  use  of  the  letter  m,  or  of  the 
sound  it  represents,  as  in  writing  or  in  defective  speech, 
myth  (mfth),  n.  Also  mythe.  [Gr.  pvOos  myth,  fable, 
tale,  talk,  speech  :  cf.  F.  mythe.]  1.  A  story,  the  origin 
of  which  is  forgotten,  that  ostensibly  relates  historical 
events,  which  are  usually  of  such  character  as  to  serve  to 
explain  some  practice,  belief,  institution,  or  natural  phe¬ 
nomenon.  Myths  are  especially  associated  with  religious 
rites  and  beliefs,  so  that  mythology  is  generally  reckoned 
a  part  of  primitive  religion  ;  a  nonreligious  story  of  myth¬ 
ical  character  is  generally  called  a  fable  or  a  folk  tale. 
Among  the  classes  of  myths  commonly  distinguished  are  : 
culture  myths,  comprising  stories  in  which  some  hero  (man, 
god,  or  animal)  is  said  to  have  imparted  the  arts  of  life 
to  man  ;  nature  myths,  in  which  phenomena  of  nature  are 
Actively  described,  esp.  as  to  their  origin  :  theogonic  myths, 
narrating  the  origins  of  gods  ;  ®tiological  myths,  stories  of 
Active  events  which  are  assigned  as  causes  of  given  rites 
or  customs.  Cf.  kuhemerism. 

The  (lead  and  the  living,  men,  beasts,  and  gods,  trees  and  stars, 
and  rivers,  and  sun,  and  moon,  dance  through  the  region  of 
myths  .  .  .  where  everything  may  be  anything,  where  nature  has 
no  laws  and  imagination  no  limits.  A.  Lang 

2.  a  A  similar  story  invented  as  a  veiled  explanation  of  a 
truth  ;  a  parable  or  allegory ;  esp.,  one  of  Plato’s  philo¬ 
sophical  allegories,  b  The  theme  or  plot  of  a  mythical 
tale  occurring  in  forms  differing  only  in  detail. 

While  a  legend  is  usually  confined  to  one  or  two  localities,  and 
is  told  of  not  more  than  one  or  two  persons,  it  is  characteristic  of 
a  myth  that  it  is  spread,  in  one  form  or  another,  over  a  large  purt 
of  the  earth,  the  leading  incidents  remaining  constant,  while  the 
names  and  often  the  motives  vary  with  eachlocality.  John  Fiske. 

3.  A  person  or  tiling  existing  only  in  imagination,  or  whose 
actual  existence  is  not  verifiable. 

As  for  Mrs.  Priinmins’s  bones,  they  had  been  myths  these 
twenty  years.  Ld  Button . 

Syn.  — Myth,  legend  cannot  always  be  sharply  distin¬ 
guished.  In  general,  however,  a  myth  deals  with  the 
actions  of  the  gods  or  of  beings  conceived  as  divine  or 
possessed  of  divine  attributes;  a  legend,  though  it  may 
include  supernatural  incidents,  concerns  human  beings, 
and  often  attaches  to  some  definite  locality.  For  further 
particulars  see  defs.  See  fable,  fabulous,  traditional. 
myth'ic  (nuth'Tk)  1  a.  [L.  mythicus,  Gr.  pvOlkos.  See 
myth'i-cal  (-T-kal)  (  myth.]  Of  or  relating  to  myths ;  de¬ 
scribed  in  a  myth  ;  of  the  nature  of  a  myth  ,  fabulous  ; 
imaginary  ;  fanciful.  —  myth'i  cal-ly,  adv. 

The  mythic  turf  where  danced  the  nymphs.  Mrs.  Browning. 
Syn.  —  See  fabulous. 

myth'O-gen'e-BiS  (mtth'S-jgn'e-sTs),  n.  [Gr.  pv$o>;  myth 
H — genesis.]  The  formation  or  production  of  myths ;  also, 
the  tendency  to  make  myths. 

my-thOg'O-ny  (mT-th5g'o-ni  ;  ml-),  n.  [Gr.  pi>9o<;  a  myth 
-f  -gony.]  The  science  or  study  of  the  origin  of  myths'.  — 
myth'o-gon'ic  (mith'o-gSn'Tk),  a. 

my  thog'ra  pher  (-th5g'rd-fer),  n.  [Gr.  pvBoypd^  ; 
pvOos  myth  -f-  ypafieiv  to  write.]  A  myth  maker  ;  also, 
one  devoted  to  mytliography. 

my  thog'ra  phy  (-ft),  n.  The  graphic  expression  of  myth, 
ns  in  art ;  also,  descriptive  mythology, 
myth'o  log'lc  (mith'o-15j'Tk)  )  a.  [L.  mythologicus :  cf. 
myth  o  log'i-cal  (-T-kdl)  j  F.  mythologique.]  Of  or 
pertaining  to  mythology  or  myths  ;  mythical ;  fabulous.  — 
myth  o  log'i  cal-ly,  adv. 


my-thol'o  gist  (mT-thbl'i-jTst ;  ml-),  n.  [Cf.  F.  mythe - 
logiste.]  One  versed  in  mythology  or  myths, 
my  thol'o-gize  (-jiz),  r.  i. ;  -gized  (-jlzd) ;  -giz'ing  (-jiz'- 
ing).  1.  To  relate,  classify,  and  explain,  or  attempt  to 
explain,  myths  ;  to  write  about  myths. 

2.  To  construct  and  propagate  myths, 
my  thoi'o-gy  (niT-thbl'o-jT),  n.  ;  pi.  -gies  (-jTz).  [F.  my- 
thologie,  L.  mythologia ,  Gr.  pvdo\oyta  ;  pi/Oos  fable,  myth 
-f  Adyos  speech,  discourse.]  1.  The  science  which  treat* 
of  myths  ;  a  treatise  on  myths. 

2.  A  body  of  myths  ;  esp.,  the  collective  myths  describing 
the  gods  of  a  people  ;  as,  the  mythology  of  the  Greeks, 
mytho-pce'lc,  myth  o  pe'ic  (mith'6-pe'Tk),  a.  [Gr.  pv- 
6ottol6> ;  making  myths ;  piiOos  myth  -f-  noieiv  to  make.] 
Making  or  producing  myths  ;  giving  rise  to  myths. 

The  mj/thopceic  fertility  of  the  Greeks.  Grote , 

mytho-po'et  (-po'Sfc),  72.  A  myth  maker, 
mytho-po-et'ic  (-po-St'Tk),  a.  [Gr.  pvOos  myth  -f-  noirj- 
tiko?  able  to  make.]  Making  or  producing  myths  ;  as, 
mythopoetic  tendencies. 

myx  a  mce'ba  (mTk'sa-me'ba),  n.  [NL.  See  myxo-  ; 
am<eba.]  Bot.  A  stage  in  the  life  history  of  the  Myx¬ 
omycetes,  or  slime  fungi,  when  the  swarm  spore  loses  its 
cilium  and  creeps  about  like  an  amoeba. 

Myx-l'n©  (mTk-si'ne),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  pv£a mucus,  slime.] 
Zool.  The  genus  containing  the  typical  liagfishes,  distin¬ 
guished  by  having  on  each  side  only  a  single  external  gill 
opening.  It  constitutes  a  family,  Myx-in'i-d®  (-sTu'T- 
de).  -  myx'i-noid  (nnk'sT-noid),  a.  <(:  71. 
myx'o-  (mTk'sci-),  myx-.  Combining  form  from  Greek 
/uv£a,  mucus ,  slime. 

Myx  o-bftc-te  ri-a'ce-ae  (-bSk-te'rt-a'se-e),  72.  pi.  [NL. ; 
myxo-  -j-  bacteria  -f-  -acex.]  Bot.  A  remarkable  group  of 
vegetable  microorganisms,  commonly  classed  as  a  family 
of  bacteria,  but  in  many  respects  intermediate  between 
them  and  the  slime  molds.  They  form  plasmodiumlike 
aggregatipns  of  swarm  cells,  and  may  represent  a  symbi¬ 
otic  relationship  between  these  two  groups  of  plants.  — 
myx  0  bac-te  ri-a'ceous  i-shws),  a. 
myx  o-chon-dra'ma  (-k5n-dro'md),  n.  [NL.  See  myxo-; 
chondroma.]  Med.  Myxomatous  chondroma, 
myx  ©  de'ma,  myx  e-de'ma  (mtk'se-de'md),  n.  [NL. 
See  myxo-  ;  (edema.]  Med.  A  disease  producing  a  cretin¬ 
oid  appearance  of  the  face,  slow-  speech,  and  dullness  of 
intellect,  due  to  failure  of  the  functions  of  the  thyroid 
gland.  —  myx  ce  dem'a-tous,  ormyx'e-(-dgm'd-tws;  -de'- 
ma-tfts),  a.,  myx  ce  dem'ic,  or  myx'©-  (-dgm'Tk),  a. 
lyryx  o-gas-trales  (mlk'so-gSs-tra'lez),  n.  pi.  [NL.  ; 
myxo-  -f-  Gr.  yacnqp,  yaarpos,  stomach.]  Bot-.  One  of  the 
three  orders  of  Myxomycetes,  or  slime  molds,  including 
saprophytic  species  that  form  a  true  plasmodium  from 
which  spores  are  developed. 

myx'oid  (nuk'soid),  a.  [myxo-  +  -oid.]  Med.  Resem¬ 
bling  mucus. 

myx-o'ma  (mYk-so'nui),  n. ;  L.  pi.  -omata  (-ta).  [NL. ; 
myxo-  -j-  -0772G.]  Med.  A  soft,  gelatinous  tumor  made 
up  of  tissue  resembling  that  found  in  the  umbilical  cord. 
—  myx-om'a-tOUS  (mTk-sbm'd-tiis  ;  -Ro'md-tMs),  a. 
myx'o  my-cete'  (mlk'so-mi-set'),  n.  Bot.  A  slime  mold  ; 
one  of  the  class  Myxomycetes. 

Myx'o-my-ce'tes  (mTk'so-mi-se'tez),  n.  pi.  [NL. ;  myxo- 
-mycetes.]  Bot.  A  class  of  peculiar  organisms,  the  slime 
molds,  formerly  regarded  as  animals  (Mycetozoa),  but  now 
generally  thought  to  be  plants  and  often  separated  as  a 
distinct  phylum  (Myxophyta).  They  are  found  on  damp 
earth  and  decaying  vegetable  matter,  and  consist  of  naked 
masses  of  protoplasm,  often  of  considerable  size,  which 
creep  verv  slowly  over  the  surface  and  ingest  solid  food. 
Ultimately  these  masses  ( plasmodia )  come  to  rest  and  or¬ 
ganize  spores  which  give  rise  to  peculiar  bodies  known  as 
myxamcebw ,  which  again  fuse  into  plasmodia.  The  class 
contains  three  orders.  Acrasiales.  Plasmodiophorales,  and 
Myxogastrales.  —  myx  o  my-ce'tous  (-tfts),  a. 
Myx-oph'y-ta  (mlk-sbf'T-td),  n.  pi.  [NL.  See  myxo-  ; 
-phyte.]  Bot.  A  phylum  of  the  vegetable  kingdom  consist¬ 
ing  of  the  single  class  Myxomycetes.  By  some  botanists  it 
is  not  separated  from  the  Thallophyta. 

Wy-ZOS'tO-ma  (nu-z5s'to  md  ;  niT-),  n.  [NL. ;  Gr.  pvfriv 
to  suck  -j-  -s/0772  a.]  Zool.  A  genus  of  curious  parasitic 
animals  found  on  crinoids  and  starfishes,  by  some  con¬ 
sidered  related  to  the  chaetopod  worms,  by  others  to  the 
arachnids.  Their  body  is  short,  unsegmented,  and  disk¬ 
shaped,  with  ten  or  more  pairs  of  cirri  around  the  margin 
and  four  pairs  of  suckers  and  five  pairs  of  hook-bearing 
parapodia  on  the  under  side.  W it  h  the  related  genus  Stele- 
chopus  it  constitutes  a  family,  My'ZO-Stom'i  dffl  (mi'zo- 
stoiu'T-de),  and  usually  a  group  of  higher  rank.  IWy  ZO- 
sto'ma-ta  (-sto'mn-ta;  -st5m'd-),  or  IVIy  zo  stom'i  da 
(-stbm'T-dd).  —  my  zo-stom'a  tous  (-stom'd-tfis ;  -sto'- 
md-),  a.  —  my  zos'tome  (mi -zos'tom  ;  rnT-),  72.  —  my-zos'- 
to-mous  i-to-nms),  a. 


(Gr.  pvtTTTjpiov  mystery  -f 
<ro(t>ia  wisdom.]  The  wisdom 
or  love  of  the  ancient  mysteries, 
mys'ter-ize,  c.  t.  To' make 
mysterious  ;  to  interpret  mysti¬ 
cally.  Encyc.  Brit. 

myati.  misty. 
mys'tic.  Var.  of  mistic.  Rare. 
Mya  ti-ce'te  (mYs/tY-se/'te),  n. 
]>l.  [NL.  ;  Gr.  pvcnoJ;  the  up¬ 
per  lip,  also,  the  mustache  + 
to?  a  whale.]  Zo<d.  A  sub¬ 
order  consisting  of  the  whale¬ 
bone  whales.  —  myati-ce'tous 
<-t«s).  a. 

mys'ti-cize  (mYs'tY-sTz),  v.  See 
-iz  e.  Rare. 
myatilichc.  mistily. 
myt.  +  might,  pret.  of  may. 
myth.  +  mef.th. 
myth.  m  e  1  Tii.  [may.  I 

myth.  +  mioht,  n.,  8r  pret.  of  | 
myth.  Aobr.  Mythology  ;  myth¬ 
ological. 

mythe.  Var.  of  myth. 
myth'i-cist  (mYth'l-sYst),  n.  A 
student  or  interpreter  of  myths, 
myth'i  clz'er  (-sTz'Sr),  n.  = 
mythicist. 

myth'i-fy  (-fT),  v.  t.  [See  myth; 
•fy.]  To  make  a  myth  of.  R.  * 


my-think',  my- thinks',  d*  mi> 

think.s.  [maker.  I 

myth'iat(mYth'Y8t),7».  A  myth  | 
myth'mak  lng  (-mak  Ing),  n. 
M  vthogenesis. 

my-thog'e-ny  (mY-thbj'f-nY  ; 
ml-),  n.  =  MYTH OO  EN  ESIS. 
my-thol'o-ger  (-t  h  5  V  «%j  P  r), 
myth  o-lo'gi-an  (mYth'6-lS'jY- 
(Jn),  11.  A  mythologist. 
mytlUo-log'lc-ly,  adv.  Mytho¬ 
logically-  Obs. 

my-thol'o-glz  er  (mY-thSl'i5- 
jTz'5r  ;  ml-),  n.  One  that  my¬ 
thologizes. 

mvth'o-logue  CmYth'A-lrtg),  n. 
[See  mythology.]  A  fabulous 
narrative:  a  myth.  Rare. 
ray-thon'o-my  (mY-th5n'C-mY ; 
ml-),n.  [Gr.  pvOos  myth-fFOMO? 
law.]  Tne  science  of  the  laws  of 
myth  development, 
myth'o-plaam  (mYth'ft-piaz’m), 
n.  (Or.  pi>9os  myth  -f-  nhacrire iv 
to  form.]  A  narration  of  myth,  j 
myth'o-poe'iat,  mytho-pe'iat 
(-pe'Yst),  n  A  mythopoet. 
my'thos  ( ml'thbs),  n.  [Gr.  fJ-v- 
009.]  =  myth. 

my-thought'-  [Written  also  as 
two  words.)  Ohs.  pret.  of  me- 


thinks.  [myth.  I 

my'thus  (mT'thtfs),  n.  [NL‘]  A| 
Myti-la'ce-a  (lnYPY-la'shf-a), 
n.  pi.  [NL.  See  Mytilcs.] 
Zool.  A  suborder  of  filibranchi- 
ate  mollusks  coextensive  with 
the  family  Mvtilid®.  —  myt  i- 
la'cean  (-shdn),  a.  if  n.  —  myt  i- 
la'ceous  (-shws),  o. 

Myt  1  las'pia  (-1  ft  s'p  Y  s),  71. 
[NL.  ;  Gr.  pv T1A09  mussel  4- 
daTTt9  shield.]  A  genus  of  scale 
insects  which  form  a  scale 
shaped  like  a  mussel  shell, 
myt'i  lo-tox'ine  (-16-tOk'sYn  ; 
-sen  ;  184),  n.  Also  -in.  [My ti¬ 
les  -f  t otic.]  Chem.  A  poison¬ 
ous  leucomaine,  C^H  ].rlO,N’, 

I  found  in  the  common  mussel. 
Myt'l-lus  ( mYt'Y-l//s),  n.  [L..  a 
sea  mussel.  Or.  mvtiAo7.|  Zool. 
A  genus  of  filihranehinte bivalve 
mollusks  including  the  common 
marine  mussels.  It  is  the  type 
of  a  family,  My-til'i-d®  (rnT- 
tll'Y-de).— myt'i-lid(mYt/'Y-lYd), 
a.  if  n.  —  my-til'i-form  (ml-tlr- 
Y-form),  myt'i-loid  (mlt'Y- 
loid),  a. 

myx-.  See  myxo-. 

myx'a  (mYk^sdr),  n.  [L.,  a  lamp 


nozzle,  Gr.  pv£a.)  Zool.  The 
fused  distal  end  of  the  lower 
mandible  of  a  bird.  Rare. 
myx'a-ry,  n.  [L.  myxa  a  kind 
of  plum  treej  Sebesten.  Obs. 
myxe,  n.  [Cf.  myxary.]  I’rob  , 
a  damson.  Obs. 
myx  e-de'ma,  etc.  Vars.  of  myx- 
•  EDEMA,  etc. 

Myx'i-noi'de-i  (mYk^Y-noi'd?1- 
I),  7i.  pi.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  pv£ivo 9 
a  smooth  sea  fish  -f  eifio9  form.] 
Zool  Syn.  of  II  yperotreta. 
myx'o  (mYk'sS),  n.  Bot.  A 
myxomycete.  Colloq. 

Myx  o-cys-to'de-a  (mYk's/s-sYs- 
td'd tf-a),  n.  pi.  [NL.  ;  myxo-  4- 
Gr.  kv<tti 9  a  bladder.]  Zool. 
The  Cystoflagellata. 
myx  o-fl-bro'ma  (-fT-brf5'm<i), 
n.  [NL.l  Med  Amyxomacon- 
taining  fibrous  tissue, 
myx  o-gas'ter  (-gas't?r),  n. 
[myxo-  4-  Gr.  ya<TTr\p  stomach.] 
A  slime  mold  or  myxomycete. 
Myx  o-gas'ter- es  *(-ez),  n.  pi. 
[NL.]  Syn.  of  Myxomycetes. 
— myx'o-gas'tric  (-trYk), myx'o- 
gaa'trous  (-trils),  a. 

Myx  o-gas'trefl  (-trez),  n.  pi. 
[NL.]  Zool.  The  Mycetozoa. 


myx  o-li-po'ma  (-11-po'md),  n. 
(  ^  L.]  Med.  Lipoma  containing 
mucous  tissue. 

myx  o-neu  ro'ma  (-nfl-r5'md), 
11.  [NL.]  Med.  Neuroma  con¬ 
taining  mucous  tissue 
Myx-op'o-daOnYk-sOp'b-dd),  n 
pi  [NL.  ;  myxo-  -f  -poda.]  Zool. 
Syn.  of  Rhizopoda.  —  myx'o- 
pod  (mYk's6-pbd),  a.  if  n. — 
myx-op'o-dan  (nnk-sop'O-ddn), 
myx-op'o-dou8  (-d7ls),  a. 
myx  o-po'di-um  (mYk's/S-pb'- 
dY-iIm),  n.  [NL.l  Zoiil.  A  soft, 
changeable  pseudopodium 
myx'op-ter  yg'i-um  (mYk'sbp- 
tCr-lj'T-ilm),  n.  [NL.  ;  myxo-A- 
Gr.  vrepvyiou  fin.  wing.]  Zool. 
A  clasper  of  a  shark  or  ray. 
myx  o-aar-co'ma  (-sC-sar-kd'- 
md),  n.  [NL.]  Med.  A  myxom¬ 
atous  sarcoma.  —  myx'o-sar- 
com'a-toua  (-kSm'd-tua  ;  -ko'- 
md-tus),  a. 

Myx  o  spon'gi  ®  (-sp8n'jY-e),77. 
yd.  [NL. ;  myxo -  4-  Gr.  crrroyyia 
sponge.]  Zool.  A  division  of 
sponges  without  spicules  or 
horny  fibers.  —  myx'o  spon'gi- 
an  (-spdn'jY-dn),  a.  Sc  n. 

Myx  o-sno-rld'e-a  (mYk'sd-sp/i- 


rTd'f-d),  n.  pi.  [NL.  See  myxo-; 
spore. J  Zool.  An  order  of 
Sporozoa  in  which  the  adult  is 
amoeboid  and  multinuclear  — 
myxo-spo-rid'i-an(-Y-(ln),o.V7» 
Myx  o-thal-loph'y-ta  (-thd-15f'- 
Y-t«),  7i. pi.  [NL.  See  myxo-; 
Til  A  1.1,0  PHYTE.]  Bot.  Syn.  of 
Myxophyta. 

myx/o-the'ca  (-the'kd),  n. 
[NL.  ;  myxo-  -f  theca.]  Zool. 
The  horny  sheath  of  the  end  of 
a  bird’s  lower  mandible, 
my'zer.  A  miser. 

My  zo-den-dra'ce  ®  (mUzd-dfn- 
dra'st-e),  n.pl.  [NL.]  Bot.  See 
Myzodendrox.  —  my  zo-den- 
dra'ceous  (-shws),  a. 

My  zo  den'dron  (-dgn'drdn),  n. 
[NL.  ;  Gr.  pv£eiv  to  suck  4* 

- dendron .]  Bot.  A  small  genua 
of  Chilean  and  Patagonian 
shrubs,  constituting  the  family 
Mvzodendrace®  /order  Santa- 
lafes)  They  are  parasitic  on 
various  trees,  and  in  structure 
resemble  the  Santalace®. 
My-zon'tes  (niT-zhn'tez),  n  pi. 
[NL.,  fr.  Gr.  p'  to  suck.] 
ZobL  Syn.  of  Cv<  iostomata. 
—  my'zont  ( mT'zdnt),  a.  Sc  n. 


food,  fcTot ;  out,  oil  •,  chair  ;  go  ;  sing,  ii)k  ;  4hen,  thin ;  nature,  verrhire  (250) ;  k  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144) ;  boN ;  yet ;  zh  _  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Guide. 

Full  explanations  of  Abbreviations,  Signs,  etc.,  immediately  precede  the  Vocabulary. 
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N(8u).  1.  The  fourteenth  letter  of  the  English  alphabet. 
It  came  into  Latin  from  the  Greek,  being  further  de¬ 
rived  from  the  Phoenician, and  ultimately, perhaps,  from  the 
Egyptian.  See  alphabet,  II Lust.  The  letter  represents 
either  of  two  nasal  consonant  sounds  ;  one,  as  in  ran ,  new, 
commonly  classed  as  a  dental ,  and  often  designated  as  deu- 
iinasal ,  though  usually  formed  in  English  with  the  oral 
passage  closed  by  bringing  the  tip  of  the  tongue  against 
the  gums  back  of  the  upper  front  teeth  ;  the  other,  as  in 
single ,  .Hnk, conquer,  formed  with  the  oral  closure  toward 
the  back  of  the  mouth  and  hence  commonly  classed  as  a 
guttural ,  being  often  designated  as  gutturonasal.  The  latter 
sound  is  the  same  as  ng  in  sing,  bring ,  etc.,  though  some¬ 
times  not  quite  so  strong,  and  is  indicated  in  the  respelling 
by  i),  as  in  ink ,  sink,  etc.  See  Guide  to  Pron.%  §§  197,  198.  N  is 
etymologically  most  closely  related  to  M.  See  M. 

2.  As  a  symbol ,  used  to  denote  or  indicate  :  a  The  thirteenth 
or  (cf.  k,  2  a)  the  fourteenth  in  a  series;  thirteenth  (or 
fourteenth)  in  order  or  class ;  sometimes,  the  numeral  thir¬ 
teen  (or  fourteen) ;  as  Battery  N.  b  Math.  An  indefinite 
number ;  esp.,  a  constant  integer  denoting  degree,  order, 
class,  or  power,  as  of  an  equation,  curve,  quantic,  or  any 
algebraic  expression,  c  Chen.  (1)  [cap.]  Nitrogen. 
(2)  leap,  or  l.  c.]  Normal ;  as,  n-hexyl ;  —  used  esp.  with 
reference  to  solutions  ;  as,  or  —  (denoting  a  solution  of 
one  tenth  normal  strength),  etc.  (3)  [cap,  or  l.  c.]  Distin¬ 
guishing  certain  derivatives  of  nitrogenous  organic  com¬ 
pounds  in  which  the  hydrogen  directly  united  to  the  ni¬ 
trogen  is  replaced  ;  as,  n-metliyl  pyrrol,  d  Paper  Making. 
Not  hot-pressed;  —  applied  to  a  kind  of  drawing  paper 
with  a  finely  grained  surface. 

3.  a  Asa  medieval  Roman  numeral ,  N  stands  for  90,  and 
N  for  30,000.  b  See  L,  4. 

4.  As  an  abbreviation  :  a  In  the  form  N.  :  Various  proper 
names,  as  Nancy,  Nathaniel,  Nicholas,  etc.  ;  name  (as  in  the 
catechism  and  baptismal  service  and  in  the  marriage  serv¬ 
ice,  where  it  has  been  explained  as  an  abbreviation  of 
L.  nupta ,  bride);  Nationalist;  Navy;  Nimbus;  Noon; 
Norse  ;  North;  Northern  (as  A.  Postal  District,  London); 
Novell®  (L.,  Novels)  {Law)  ;  November,  b  In  the  form 
n.  or  N. :  nail  or  nails  ;  natus  (L.,  born) ;  navigating  ;  navi¬ 
gation  ;  nephew  ;  neuter  ;  new ;  nominative  ;  in  wigwag¬ 
ging,  not  {Naut.) ;  note  or  notes;  noun  ;  number. 

N,  or  n,  n.  ;  pi.  Ns,  or  N’s  (Snz).  1  The  letter  N,  n,  or  its 
sound  ;  also,  something  shaped  like  the  letter  N. 

2  Print.  =  en. 

N,  a.  Having  the  general  shape  of  the  (capital)  letter  N  ; 
also,  symbolized  or  distinguished  by  the  letter  N.  —  N  rays, 
P busies,  a  radiation  or  emanation  from  certain  hot  bodies 
and  other  sources,  described  by  M.  Blondlot  as  enhancing 
the  luminosity  of  a  glowing  solid  or  gas  without  increasing 
its  temperature,  as  being  reflected  and  refracted,  as  absorb¬ 
ing  selectively,  and  as  possessing  various  other  character¬ 
istics.  As  these  rays  have  not  been  observed  by  physicists 
generally,  their  existence  is  in  question, 
nab  (nSb),  n.  [Cf.  Icel.  nabbi  a  small  protuberance.] 

1.  Any  projecting  part  of  an  eminence,  as  a  peak  or  summit, 
a  promontory,  or  the  like.  Scot.  Dial.  Eng. 

2.  Firearms.  The  cock  of  a  gunlock.  Rare. 

3.  Locksmithing.  a  The  projection  on  a  lock  bolt  to  en¬ 
gage  with  the  bit  of  the  key  in  turning  the  key  to  shoot  the 
bolt,  b  The  keeper  of  a  door  lock. 


nab  (u5b),  v.  t.  ;  nabbed  (nXbd) ;  nab'bing.  [Cf.  nap  to 
seize.]  1.  To  catch  or  seize  in  arrest,  as  a  criminal.  Colloq. 

2.  To  seize  or  catch  suddenly  ;  to  snatch  away.  Obs.  or 
Slang.  “  Nab  a  lock  of  that  contorted  curl.”  Gayton. 
Nab'a-lus  (nSb'ri-lws),  n.  [NL.,  of  unknown  origin.]  Rot. 
A  genus  of  asteraceous  perennial  herbs  of  America  ami 
Asia,  with  lobed  or  pinnatifid  leaves  and  small  heads  of 
drooping  ligulate  flowers  in  terminal  panicles  and  axillary 
clusters.  The  tall  white  lettuce  (N.  aUissiinus)  and  the 
rattlesnake-root  {N.  albus)  are  familiar  American  species. 
Nab  a  taB'an,  Nab  a-te'an  (nSb'a-te'dn),  n.  An  Arab  of 
an  ancient  kingdom  to  the  east  and  southeast  of  Palestine, 
centering  originally  about  Petra,  which  lasted  from  about 
312  b.  c.  to  106  a.  d.,  when  it  was  made  a  Roman  province  ; 
also,  the  dialect  of  Aramaic  spoken  by  the  Nabataeans  as 
shown  in  their  inscriptions.  See  Semitic  languages.  — 
Naba-tae'an,  Nab'a-te'an,  a. 
nab'la  (nSb'ld),  n.  [Gr.  eo.p\a  harp  of  ten  or  twelve  strings.] 

.  0  ,  .<)  ,  'o 

Math.  The  Hamiltonian  operator  v,  or  i.  TJ-,  t  At-* 
r  Ox  Oy  oz 

which  applied  to  any  distributed  scalar  quantity  gives  the 
rate  and  direction  of  its  most  rapid  change  at  each  point  in 
space.  Its  negative  square,  —  v2>  is  the  Laplacian  operator 

Q2  Q2  Q2 

—  4-  —  4-  .  • ,  constantly  occurring.  It  has  been  gen- 
da:-  dtp  dz2  a  d  .  d  d 

eralized  by  Kimura  into  —  4-  i~-  4-  j- 

J  dt  dz  Oy  0z 

nablock  (n5bH5k),  n.  [Orig.  uncert.]  Mining.  A  nodule 
of  one  kind  of  rock  in  another  kind, 
na'bob  (na'bbb),  n.  [Hind,  nawwab,  fr.  Ar.  nuwtvab ,  pi.  of 
naib  a  vicegerent,  governor;  cf.  Pg.  nababo.  Cf.  nawab.] 

1.  A  native  deputy  or  viceroy  in  India;  a  governor  of  a 
province  of  the  ancient  Mogul  empire. 

2.  One  who  returns  to  Europe  from  the  East  with  great 

riches  ;  hence,  any  man  of  great  wealth.  “  A  bilious  old 
nabob .”  Macaulay. 

3.  A  woman’s  outside  garment.  Obs.  or  Hist. 

I  have  a  nabob  of  gray  tabby.  P.  L  Ford. 

na'bob'er-y  (na'bbl/Sr-T  ;  na-b5b'er-T),  n.  Nabobs  collec¬ 
tively  ;  the  characteristics  of  nabobs ;  also,  a  region  in 
which  nabobs  abound. 

nacelle'  (nA-sSl'),  n.  [F.]  1.  A  small  boat.  Obs. 

2.  The  basket  suspended  from  a  balloon  ;  hence,  the  frame¬ 
work  forming  the  body  of  a  dirigible  balloon,  and  contain¬ 
ing  the  machinery,  passengers,  etc. 

na'cro  (na'ker),  n.  [F.  ;  cf.  Sp.  ndcara ,  n&car,  It.  nac- 
chera ,  naccaro ,  LL.  nacara ,  nacrum;  of  Oriental  origin,  cf. 
Ar.  nakir  hollowed.]  1.  A  shellfish  that  yields  mother- 
of-pearl.  Obs.  or  R. 

2  Mother-of-pearl. 

II  na  erd' (na'kra'),  a.  [F.  See  nacre.]  Art.  Having  the 
peculiar  iridescence  of  nacre,  or  mother-of-pearl,  or  an  iri¬ 
descence  resembling  it ;  as,  nacre  ware, 
na'cred  (na'kSrd),  a.  Ornamented  or  lined  with  nacre ; 
also,  resembling  nacre  in  iridescence  ;  nacr e. 
na'cre-OUS  (na'krc-fts),  a.  [See  nacre.]  Consisting  of,  re¬ 
sembling,  or  producing,  nacre  ;  pearly, 
na'dir  (na'dSr),  n.  [F.  ;  cf.  Sp.  &  It.  nadir ;  all  fr.  Ar. 
nazir  as  stunt  nadir,  prop.,  the  point  opposite  the  zenith  {as 
samt ),  in  which  na?ir  means  alike,  corresponding  to.  Cf. 
azimuth,  zenith.]  1.  That  point  of  the  celestial  sphere 


directly  under  the  place  where  one  stands,  and  directly  op¬ 
posite  to  the  zenith  ;  the  inferior  pole  of  the  horizon. 

2  The  lowest  point ;  the  time  of  greatest  depression. 

The  seventh  century  is  the  nadir  of  the  human  mind  in 
Europe  Hallow. 

3.  Short  for  nadir  of  temperature,  the  lowest  attainable 
temperature,  at  present  about  16u  absolute, 
nadir  point.  Astron.  The  reading  of  the  circle  of  a  meridian 
instrument  when  its  telescope  is  truly  vertical,  as  deter¬ 
mined  by  pointing  downward  on  a  basin  of  mercury. 
Naemo-rhe'dus  (nfim'fi-re'dtta),  n.  [NL. ;  L.  nemus ,  ne- 
moris ,  grove  -|-  haedus  kid.]  Zo'dl.  A  genus  of  goat  ante¬ 
lopes  consisting  of  the  serows  See  skrow.  It  is  the  type  of  a 
subfamily,  N*m  o-rhe-di'n»  (-rP-dT'ne),  which  includes  also 
the  Rocky  Mountain  gout.—  o-rhe'dine  (-re'dln  ;  din),  a. 
uae'void,  ne'void  (ne'void),  a.  [iisevus  -j-  -oid.~\  Med.  Re¬ 
sembling  a  naevus  or  naevi. 

nae'vose.  ne'vose  (ne'voe  ;  nfc-vos'),  a.  Spotted;  freckled, 
ns'vus,  ne'vus  (ne'vfis),  n, ;  pi.  -vi  (-vi).  [L.]  Med. 

A  pigmented  place  on  the  skin,  usually  congenital  ;  a 
birthmark  ;  esp.,  a  vascular  tumor,  that  is,  one  mainly  of 
blood  vessels,  as  dilated  arteries,  veins,  or  capillaries, 
nag  (n5g),  n.  [ME.  nagge  ;  cf.  D.  negge .]  1.  A  small  horse  ; 
a  pony  ;  hence,  any  horse. 

2.  A  wanton  ; — in  contempt.  Obs.  Shak. 

nag,  v.  t.  <&  i.  ;  nagged  (nSgd) ;  nag'ging  (nSg'Tng).  [Prob. 
of  Scand.  origin  ;  cf.  Sw.  naygm  to  nibble,  peck,  Dan.  nage 
to  gnaw,  Icel.  naga,  gnaga ,  G.  nagen ,  &  E.  gnaw."]  1.  To 
gnaw  ;  to  ache  as  if  from  gnawing.  Dial.  Eng. 

2  To  annoy  by  petty  faultfinding  ;  to  irritate  by  persist¬ 
ent  scolding  or  urging  ;  to  fret  pertinaciously 
nag,  n.  Act  of  nagging  ;  nagging  conduct  or  speech.  R. 
Na'ga  (na'ga),  n.  [Skr.  tidga  serpent.]  1.  Hindu  Myth. 
A  member  of  a  race  of  human-faced  serpents  inhabiting  a 
magnificent  subterranean  kingdom,  under  the  rule  of  Sesha, 
the  sacred  serpent  of  Vishnu  The  myth  is  explained  as  refer¬ 
ring  to  a  race  of  Central  India  with  whom  the  Hindus  early  came 
in  conflict,  probably  non-Aryan  serpent  worshipers. 

2.  One  of  the  natives  of  the  Naga  Hills,  Assam.  They  are 
a  Mongoloid  people,  dwelling  in  settled  villages,  but  preserv¬ 
ing  many  savage  customs.  Also,  their  language,  an  Indo- 
Chinese  tongue  with  several  dialects.  See  Indo-Chinese. 

3.  [Cf.  Skr.  nagna  naked.]  A  Hindu  mendicant  of  one  of 
various  sects,  mostly  of  a  lazy  and  immoral  class.  Some  of 
them  formerly  carried  arms  and  indulged  in  dopredatious. 

na-ga'na  (na-ga'nri),  n.  [Prob.  native  name.]  Veter.  A 
disease  of  live  stock  caused  by  trypanosomas,  which  are 
transmitted  only  by  the  tsetse  fly.  South  Africa. 

Na'ga-ri  (na'gri-re),7i.  [Skr.  ndgarT,  fr.  ndgara  of  the  city.] 
a  Devanagari.  b  Any  of  the  alphabets  derived  from  De- 
vanagari,  as  Bengali,  or  6uch  modified  forms  collectively, 
nag'ging  (nSg'Tng),  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  of  nag.  Specif.  :  p.  a. 
a  Persistently  annoying,  faultfinding,  or  teasing,  b  Char¬ 
acterized  by  nagging.  —  nag'ging  noss,  n. 

Hib  peevi6h,  nagging  disposition.  Blackw  Mag 
nag'gle  (n5grl),  t*.  i. ;  -gled  (-’Id) ;  -gling  (-ITng).  [  Freq. 
of  nag  to  tease,  fret.]  1.  To  haggle  or  dispute  pettily. 

2.  To  gnaw  or  irritate  persistently,  as  an  ache.  Dial.  Eng. 
na'gyag-ite  (nbd'yA-git),  n.  [From  Nagyag ,  in  Transyl¬ 
vania.]  Min.  A  mineral  of  blackish  lead-gray  color  and 
metallic  luster,  generally  of  a  foliated  massive  structure ; 
foliated  tellurium.  It  is  a  sulphide  and  telluride  of  lead 
and  gold,  with  some  antimony.  H.,  1-1.5.  Sp.  gr.,  6.85-7.2. 


N 


n-.  =  ne.  not ;  —  used  initially 
in  combinations,  ns  nam,  nail , 
nas  (ne  am,  ne  had,  ne  was).  Ohs. 
ca  (n&  ;  nd),  adv.  5 c  conj.  (See 
no,  adv.]  No;  by  no  means; 
not ;  nor  Obs.,  Scot.,  or  Dial 
na,  conj .  [Prob.  same  as  na  not. 
See  no.  a«t/.l  Than.  Obs. 
na.  Abbr.  Nail,  nails. 

Na.  Abbr.  C/iem.  [without  pe¬ 
riod.  AY*].  Sodium  (L.  natrium)' 
N.  A  Abbr.  National  Acade¬ 
my;  Nautical  Almanac;  North 
America,  North  American;  nu¬ 
merical  aperture  (Micros.). 

N/A  Abbr.  No  ad vice(  banking), 
naa  (na).  Dial.  var.  of  so. 
naak:nak),  n.  The  great  north¬ 
ern  lo  'ii  Scot. 

Na'a-lol  (n5'd-181)  D.  Bib. 
naam  (nam),  n.  (AS.  nam,  fr 
Scand. ;  cf.  Icel.  nam  a  taking  ! 
Each/  Eng.  Law.  Distraint  of 
chattels,  or  things  distrained, 
naam.  r.  t.  Jr  i.  To  make  naam; 
to  distrain  Hist. 

Na'am  (nfc'ftm)  Bib. 

Na'a  ma  rna'd-md).  D  Bib. 
Na'a-mah  (•mn).  Bib. 
Na'a-mnn  1  na'd-nvln ),  n  [Heb 
An'aman. J  1.  Lit.,  pleasant- 
ne-B  ;  —  masc.  prop.  name. 

2.  Bib.  A  Syrian  captain  cured 
of  leprosy  bv  Elisha.  2  Kings  v. 
Na'a-ma  thite'  (-thU'  ;  na-6m'- 
d-thTt).  Bib. 

naam'bar  (niim'bar),  n.  Also 
naam'barr.  [Native  name  ]  An 
Australian  prickly  mvrtnceous 
tree  ( McUd&iica  stj/jihetioidcs) 
having  thin  bark  used  for 
thatching,  and  very  hard,  al¬ 
most  imperishable  wood. 
Na'a-mltea  (nS'd-mlts;  nit-a'-). 
n.  ;>/.  Bib. 

naamkouth.  +  namecotth. 
naan  (nan).  Dial.  Eng.  var.  of 
NONE. 

Na'a-ra  (nS'd-rd).  D.  Bib. 
Na'a-rah  f-rd).  Bib. 

Na'a-ral  <  -rT ).  Bib. 

Na'a-ran  f-rftn).  Bib. 
Na'a-rath  (-rath).  Bib. 
Na-ar'a-tha(n!t-flr'd-thd).  D.  | 
X’a  a-ri'a  1  na'd-rT'd).  D  Bib. 
Naash'on  (nl-ash'hn;  na'd- 
eb^n).  Bib.  [See  Ophite. I 
Na-as'senes  (nH-is'enz),  n.  pi.  \ 


I  IS  a  as 'son  (-dn).  Bib. 

|l  naaa'ting  (nas'tlng),  n.  [D.] 
Rom.  Dutch  Law.  =  JUS  KK- 
TIIACTIsa. 

Na'a-thus  (nS'd-thfls)  Bxh. 
nab.  n.  (Cf  nob,  knob.]  The 
|  head  ;  hence,  a  hat  Obs.  Slang. 
nab  (nib).  Scot.  var.  of  nob,  a 
notable  person. 

nab  (nfih),  v.  t.  Sr  »’•  [Cf.  knab.] 
To  nibble  ;  sneak  mincingly. 
Scot.  Sf  Dial.  Eng. 
nab,  n.  One  who  nabs,  as  a  po¬ 
liceman.  Stang.  [Bib.  I 

Na-ba'joth  (nd-ba'iftth).  D.  | 
nab'ak  (nab'uk  ;  nub'  ).  Var. 

of  NABK. 

Na'bal  (na'bdl),  n.  [Ileb.  na- 
bdl  ignoble,  churlish.]  1  Bib. 
A  churlish  and  evil-doing  sheep 
owner  of  great  wealth,  who  re¬ 
fused  to  pay  tribute  to  David 

for  protectinghis  flocks, and  was 
saved  from  David's  vengeance 
by  the  wisdom  of  his  wife,  Abi¬ 
gail,  whom  David  later  married. 

1  Sam.  xxv. 
2  A  churlish  or  niggardly  man; 
a  miser.  —  Na'bal  nm  (-Tz'm), 
n.  —  Na'bal-ite  (-Tt),  //.—  N&'b&l- 
lt'lc  < - Tt'Tk ),  a.  All  Rare. 

Nab  a-ri'as  (nftb'd-rT'ds).  Bib. 
Nab  a-te'an  (-te'dn).  Nab'a- 
thae'an  (-thS'dn),  Nab  a-the'- 
an.  Nab'a-thite  (nflb'd-thlt),  n. 

=  NABATzEAN. 

Na'ba-vu'gan  (na'ba-yoo'giin), 
n.;  /il.  Naba yuoanes (-ga'nas). 
A  Malay  of  a  head-nunting 
trihe  of  Cagayan,  Luzon, 
nabb.  Var.  of  nab,  n  peak, 
nabbe.  Contr.  of  ne  habbe,  have 
not.  Obs. 

nab'ber  (nllb'fr).  n.  One  who 
nabs;  specif.  :  Slang,  a  A  po¬ 
liceman.  b  A  thief.  Rare. 
nab'ble  (nab'd),  v.  t.  5 r  i.  To 
gnaw  ;  nibble.  Cf.  knabble. 
Obs.  nr  Dial.  Eng  J  NABK.  I 
nab'buk  (nftb'uk).  Var.  of | 
nab'by  (ndb'T).  Scot.  var.  of 
nobby,  a. 

nab'by  (nab'Y),  n  Xavt  An 
open  fishing  boat  with  raking 
mast,  setting  a  standing  lug  ana 
jib  and  having  a  raking  stern 
and  much  more  draft  aft  than 
forward.  It  is  used  on  the  east 
const  of  Scotland.  Local. 
nab'cheat',  n.  [waft  a  hat  -f-  2d 
I  cheat,  n., «.]  A  hat.  Obs.  Cant. 


naba.  Nub  bed  Ref.  Sp. 
nab'ce  (nftb'S),  n.  [Singhalese 
nuri  u  kind  of  poisonous  root.] 
=  bikh. 

Na'be-shi'mawarediii'ha-she'- 
mii).  | Alter  the  iVubesbitna , 
chiefs  of  the  province  of  Hizen, 
Japan,  and  patrons  of  ceramic 
art. |  See  Hizen  porcelain. 
nab'gird  er,  n.  A  bridle.  Obs. 
C ' ant 

nabktnUhk;  nubk).n.  [Ar.  na- 
big,  nabigah,  ti ibq  ]  One  of  the 
Christ’s-thorns  ( Zizgphus spina¬ 
ch  nsti ). 

na'ble  (na'b’l),  n  fL.  nablum, 
nabhum,  Gr.  pa£Aa  :  prob  of 
Semitic  orig.]  =  nkbel. 
na'ble  (na'b’l).  Obs.  or  dial, 
var.  of  n  a v el. 

nab'lock  (n&b'luk).  4*  niblipk. 
na'bob-ess.  n.  A  female  nabob 
or  a  woman  of  a  nabob’s  family, 
na-bob'i-cal  (n  it-b  5  b'T-k  a  l), 
na'bob-ish.  n.  Like,  or  pert,  to, 
a  nabob.-  na'bob-ish-ly.  adv. 
na'bob-ry. Nabobery. 
na'bob-shlp  (na'bSb-snYp),  n. 
See  -ship. 

Na'both  (na'bdth  ;  -both),  n. 
Bib.  Owner  of  a  vineyard  which 
Ahab  coveted,  and  seized  at  the 
instigation  of  Jezebel,  who 
caused  Naboth  to  be  atoned  to 
death.  1  Kings  xxi. 

Na-bo'thi-an  o'vulea  (nd-bo'- 
thT-'Xn).  =  ovules  ok  N  a  both. 
nabs  (nftbz),  n.  A  person  ;  —  in 
such  phrases  as  mg  nabs,  i.  e., 
mv  good  fellow,  my  friend,  or 
the  Tike  ;  h is  nabs,  i.  e.,  any 
other  man  Cf.  nibs.  Slang 
Na'bu  (na'bdo),  n.  SeeNEno. 
Nab'u-cho-don'o-Bor  (n&b'fl-ko- 
ddn'o-sbr).  Bib. 
nab'ut  <nab'//t).  Var.  of  nor. 
but.  Obs.  or  Scot.  Sc  Dial.  Eng. 
Nabu-the'an  (nib'O-the'rtn). 
Var  of  Nabatean.  D.  Bib. 
nac'a-rat  i nilk'd-rlt),  n.  [F 
nacarat,  fr.  Sp.  or  IV  nacarado, 
fr.  n  a  car  mother-of-nearl.  See 
nacre)  a  A  pal«  rea  color.with 
a  cast  of  orange  b  Fine  linen 
or  crape  dyed  of  this  color, 
nace.  +  nase. 

nace(n3s).  Scot.  var.  of  nais,  a. 
nach  (nhch,  n3ch).  Var.  of 
NAPTCH. 

nache.  Var.  of  natch. 


II  Nach'erb'schaft  (naR'erp'- 
shiilt),  n.  [G.]  Law.  See  udei- 

COMMISSUM. 

Na'chon  (  na'kOn).  Bib. 
Na'chor  (-kOr).  Bib. 
nacht.  -f  NAUGHT,  NIGHT. 

||  nacht'maal/  (naKt'mul').  n. 
|  D.J  Lit.,  evening  meal  ;  hence, 
the  Lord’s  Supper,  orau  observ¬ 
ance  of  it.  So.  Africa. 
nacion.  ^  nation. 

Na  cio-na-lis'tadia'syfJ-nS-les'- 
tii),  a.  ( Philippine  Sp.  |  In  the 
Philippines,  designating  the  Na¬ 
tionalist  party  or  principles.  See 
nationalise,  n..  a.—  Na'cio-na 
Ua'ta,  n.  [knack.] 

nack  Obs.  or  dial.  Eng.  var.  of  | 
nack'er.  +  nacre. 
nack'er  Var.  of  knacker 
rack'et  (Scot.  nak'Tt),  n.  [F. 
nagnet.)  A  hoy  employed  in  a 
tennis  court ;  hence,  a  saucy 
boy.  Obs.  or  Scot. 
nack'et.  n.  A  light  lunch  ;  a 
sinn  11  cake  or  the  like.  Scot. 
nack'v.  Var  of  knacky. 
na-co'aa.  na-co'dah.  Varu.  of 
nakiioda.  [drum. 

nacorne.  n.  =  naker,  a  kettle- 1 
na'cre-ness.  a.  The  character¬ 
istic  quality  of  nacre.  Rare. 
na'crine  (na'krTn;  -krln),  a. 
Like,  or  pert  to,  nacre, 
na'crine,  n.  The  iridescent  hue 
of  nacre. 

na'crous  (-krtZs),  a.  Nacreous, 
na'cry  (-krT),  a.  Nacreous.  R. 
nad.  nadde.  Contr.  of  ne  had, 
hadfle.  had  not.  Obs 
N.  A-  D.  Abbr.  National  Acad¬ 
emy  of  Design 
Na'dab  (na'dttb).  Bib. 
Na-dab'a-tha  (na-d&b'd-thd). 
Bib.  [Bib.  I 

Nad  a-bi'a  f  nlld  d-bT'a).  D.\ 
nad'der  (dial.  ndd'5r).  Obs.  or 
Scot,  k  dial.  Eng.  var.  of  adder. 
nad'dre.  adder. 
na'dir-al  (na'dfr-dl),  a.  Per¬ 
taining  to  the  nadir.  Rare. 
nad'or-ite  i  nfld'Pr-Tt).  n.  |  From 
Djehel  Aadnr,  province  of  Con¬ 
stantine,  Algeria.]  Mm.  A 
brownish  yellow  chloride  and 
antimonite  of  lead.  PbClSbOj, 
occurring  in  orthorhombic  crys¬ 
tals.  H.,  3.5-4.  Sp.  gr.,  7.02. 
nadre_  f  adder. 
nae  (na),  a.  Sc  adv.  Scot.  5:  dial. 
Eng.  var.  of  no,  not. 


nae'bod-y  (na'bOd-Y)  Scot,  var 
of  nobody. 
naefre.  d*  never. 
naem.  nam. 

nae'ni-a(ne'nY-d),  n.  =  NENIA 
naEre  naeron  4*  nkre. 
nae'-the-less/  (na'thMfs'). 
Scot  var.  of  natheless. 
nae'thing  (na'thlng).  Scot, 
var.  of  NOTHING 

naeve.  n.  IL.  naevus  ]  A  na?vus  ; 
:i  blemish.  Obs.  [not.  Obs. | 
naf  Contr.  of  ne  naf,  have| 
nafe.  r.affe  4*  nave. 
naf'tha.  Naphtha.  Ref.  Sp. 
nag.  Var.  of  knag,  a  projection, 
na-gai'ka.  na-gay'ka  (nd-gT'- 
kd),  n.  [Russ,  uagauka,  fr.  the 
A  agag,  or  Nogag,  'I'atiirs.j  A 
thick,  tightly  twisted  whip,  used 
in  Russia,  esp.  by  Cossacks, 
na-ga'ra  (no-gii'rri),  n.  [Ar. 
naga  rah.  Cf.  NAKER.]  A  na¬ 
tive  kettledrum.  India. 
nagare.  +  nauger. 
nagat  4*  nog  ate. 
nage.  nagge.  +  nag.  a  horse. 

Na'gel  fluh'  (na'g^l-fldo'),  w. 
[G.]  deal.  A  massive  varie¬ 
gated  conglomerate  forming  a 
prominent  member  of  the  Mio¬ 
cene  series  in  the  Alps, 
nagere.  +  nagger. 
nages.  n.  pi.  [OF.  nage,  nache 
Cf.  natch.]  The  buttocks  Obs. 
Nag'ge  (n&g'e).  Bib. 
nag'ger  (-?r),  n.  One  who  nags, 
nag'gin  (ndg'In).  Var.  of  nog¬ 
gin.  [gmg.  Rare.  I 

nag'glsh  (nfig'Ysh),  a.  Nag- 1 
nag'gle  (nftg'M),  n.  Petty  hag¬ 
gling  :  pettiness.  Rare. 
nag'gon.  n.  =  nag,  horse.  Obs. 
nag'gy  (nftg'Y),  w.  A  little  nag. 
n&g'gy  (n&g'T),  a.;  -oi-er 
(-I-5r) ;  -gi-esT  a  Given  to,  or 
characterized  by,  nagging,  b 
Irritable;  ill-natured.  Dial. 
naght  ( dial,  nat)  Obs.  or  dial. 
Eng.  var  of  naught. 
naght.  4*  night. 
naghtertale.  ntohtertale. 
nag-kas'sar  (n&g-kfis'dr), 
(Hind.  nrif/A esar ,  naga  snake  -+• 
lesara  hair.]  Either  of  two 
East  Indian  clusiaceous  trees 
(Mi sun  t'errea  and  Ochrocarpvs 
lonqifolius),  from  flower  buds  of 
which  the  natives  get  a  red  or 
orange  dye.  See  Mesua. 
Na'gl-far"  ( n  a'g  ’  1  -  f  a  r'),  n 


[Icel.]  Norse  Myth  The  si. ip* 
built  from  the  nails  of  the  dead, 
in  v  hich  the  forces  of  Hel  ad¬ 
vance  on  the  vEsir  at  Ragnarok. 
nag ' nag',  r.  t  Sf  i.  =  mac,  to 
annoy  [Dial.  Eng.  1 

nag' nail'.  Var.  of  agnail.| 
nargor  (n&'pftr),  n.  [F.;  a  name 
coined  in  imitation  of  F.  van- 
guer *  said  to  be  from  a  nutivc 
African  name;  — on  account  of 
the  resemblance  of  the  horns.] 
A  reddish  brown  West  African 
reed  buck  (  Redunca ,  syn.  Cer- 
vicapra ,  redunca). 

Na'gree.  +  Nagari. 
nag’s'-heaa'  (nfigz'-),  n  Music. 
The  original  form  of  shutter  or¬ 
gan  swell,  invented  in  1712. 
nagB'man  ( nftgz'mdn ),  n. ;  pi 
-MEN(-mfn).  A  man  employed 
to  ride  horses  to  show  them  oft 
in  a  sales  ring,  to  train  them,  or 
the  like  ;  a  groom, 
nag'ster  (nftg'st?r),  n  A  nag¬ 
ging  woman  or  man.  Rare. 
nagt  +  night. 
nag'-tailed'  (nRg'tSld').  a. 
Having  the  tail  docked.  Rare. 
dr  gual'( na-gwal';  na-wiil').  n. 
(Native  name  (Quich§)  naval  he 
who  knows,  wizard,  p.  pr  of 
nau,  na,  to  know.)  Among  Cen¬ 
tral  American  tribes,  a  tutelary 
or  indiv  idual  fetish,  or  “  medi¬ 
cine.”  —  na-gual'Ieir  t-Yz’m),  n. 
-  na  gual'ist.  n. 
nag 'us  (nag'iis),  n.  Skinflint; 
miser.  Scot.  Sc  Dial.  Eng. 
nah.  Contr.  of  ne  ah,  ought 
not.  Obi. 

Nsh.  Abbr.  Nahum. 

Na'ha-M  (na'hd-bT).  D.  Bib. 
Na'ha-lal  (-1&1).  Bib. 
Na-ha'11-el  (nd-ha'II-Cl ;  -httl'Y- 
Pl).  Bib. 

Na  hal'lal  (nd-hfil'rtl).  Bib. 
Na'ha  lol  ( na'hd-151).  Bib. 
Na'hara  (nii'hfim).  Bib. 

Na  ha  rna'ni  (na'lia-mfl'nl;  nd- 
hftm'd-nT).  Bib. 
Na-ha'ni(na-ha'nP),  n  Oneof 
a  tribe  of  Athapascan  Indians 
on  the  Stikine  River  and  Con¬ 
nolly  Lake,  Prltish  Columhia 
Na'ha-rai  (na'lm-rT).  Naha- 
ra'lm  (-ra'Tm),  Na'ha-rl  (n5'- 
b<>-rl).  Na'hesh  (na'hfls 
Na'hath  (na'hflth),  Nah 
(nu'hYi.  Bib. 
na'ho-da.  +  nakhoda. 
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ale,  senate,  care,  Jim,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofa ;  ©ve,  ^vent,  €nd,  recent,  maker;  Ice,  Ill;  old,  ftbey,  orb,  6dd,  s6ft,  connect;  use,  unite,  (irn,  up,  circus,  menii: 

(I  Forcljjn  Word.  f  Obaolet©  Variant  of.  -f-  combined  with.  =  equals. 
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Nakhum .]  1.  Lit., 


Na'bna  (nS'w'i),  n.  An  Indian  of  the  Nahuatlan  stock. 
Na'haatlan  (-tl&n),  <7.  Designating,  or  pertaining  to,  an 
American  Indian  linguistic  stock,  related  to  the  Shoslio- 
nean,  comprising  the  Aztec  and  other  civilized  tribes  of 
central  Mexico  and  vnrious  isolated  colonies  southward  on 
the  Pacific  count.  They  posseesed  a  civilization  second  onlv  to 
that  of  the  Mayan  tribes  from  whom  it  was  doubtless  in  larite 
part  derived.  1  heir  arts  included  a  varied  agriculture,  weaving 
pottery,  stone  working,  and  a  rudimentary  metallurgy.  They 
possessed  pictographic  records,  a  ritual,  a'  calendar,  an  educa¬ 
tional  system,  and  a  well-defined  social  organization,  with  sacer¬ 
dotal  and  other  orders.  Human  sacrifice  and  ritualistic  canni¬ 
balism  were  the  repulsive  features  of  their  culture. 

Narhum  (ua'hum),  n.  [L.,  fr.  Heb. 
consolation  ;  —  masc.  prop.  name. 

2.  Bib.  a  A  Hebrew  prophet  who  flourished  before  the  fall 
of  Nineveh  (about  60G  b.  c.),  which  he  predicted,  b  The 
Book  of  Nahum.  See  Old  Testament. 
naiad  (na'ySd  ;  ni'Xd  ;  277),  n. ;  L.  pi.  na'ia-des  (na'yd- 
dez  ;  m fa-).  [ L .  naias ,  -ad is,  nuis ,  -idis,  a  water  nymph, 
Gr.  vaias,  vais,  akin  to  vdeiv  to  flow  :  cf.  F.  naiade.  Cf. 
naid.]  1.  Class.  Myth.  One  of  the  nymphs  believed  to  live 
m,  and  give  life  and  perpetuity  to,  lakes,  rivers,  springs, 
and  fountains.  °  ’ 

Yon  nymphs,  called  naiad*,  of  the  wandTing  brooks.  Shalt 
Z.  In  technical  use  :  a  Zool.  Any  species  of  the  tribe  Na¬ 
iades  ;  a  fresh-water  mussel.  See  mussel,  2.  b  Hot  4ny 
plant  of  the  genus  Naias  nr  of  the  family  Naiadaee* 
Na'la-da'ce-ae  (na'yd-dii'Be-e),  n.  pi.  [NL.  See  naiad.T 
Not.  A  family  of  aquatic  inonocotyledonous  plants  prefer¬ 
ably  restricted  to  the  genus  Naias,  but  often  extended  to 
include  Potamogetonaceae  and  Aponogetonaceae.  - —  na/ifl- 
da'ceous  (-aims),  a. 

Na  ia  da'les  (-lez),  n.  pi.  [NL.]  Bot.  All  order  of  aquatic 
or  marsh  herbs  typified  by  the  Naiadaceae  and  comprising 
six  other  families,  including  the  Alismacere,  Potamogeto- 
naceae,  etc.  It  has  flowers  with  or  without  perianth,  apo¬ 
carpous  ovaries,  and  seeds  without  endosperm, 
na'lant  (na'ydnt),  a.  [OF.  noant ,  p.  pr.  of  noer  to  swim,  L. 
nature;  or  peril,  orig.  misreading  of  najant ,  p.  pr.  of 

OF.  nagier  to  swim,  F.  nager,  L.  navi -  ^ - ? 

gave.]  Her.  Swimming ;  —  applied  to 
a  fish  depicted  horizontally  in  fess.  Cf. 

HAURIANT. 

Na'ias  (na'yffs),  n.  [L.,  a  naiad.]  Bot.  A 
small  widely  distributed  genus  of  sub¬ 
merged  aquatic  plants  constituting  the 
family  Naiadacese.  They  have  filiform 
stems,  sheathing  leaves,  and  minute  di¬ 
clinous  flowers  with  a  double  perianth.  Naiant. 

na'id  (na'Td),  n.  [See  naiad.]  1.  A  naiad.  Obs. 

2.  Zool.  Any  of  numerous  species  of  small  fresh-water  oli- 
gocha?toii8  annelids  constituting  Nats  and  allied  genera. 
—  na  id'Lform  (na-Td'T-f6rm),  a. 
na  if'  (na-ef'),  a.  [F.  naif.  See  naive.]  1.  Naive  ;  as,  a 
naif  remark.  London  Spectator. 

Naif,  being  masculine,  should  strictly  be  used  with 
masculine  nouns,  but  in  English  naive  is  commonly  used 
with  a  noun  of  any  gender. 

2.  Having  a  true  natural  luster  without  being  cut ;  —  ap¬ 
plied  by  jewelers  to  a  precious  stone, 
nail  (nal),  n.  [AS.  nvcgel ;  akin  to  D.  nagel,  OS.  &  OHG. 
nagal,  G.  nagel,  Icel.  nag l,  nail  (in  sense  1),  nagli  nail  (in 
sense  3),  Sw.  nagel  nail  (in  senses  1  and  3),  Dan.  nagle, 
Goth,  ganagljan  to  nail,  Lith.  nagas  nail  (in  sense  1),  OIr. 
inga,  Rues.  nogot\  L.  unguis,  Gr.  ofv£,  Skr.  nakha.~\  1.  The 
horny  scale  or  plate  on  the  upper  surface  of  the  end  of 
the  fingers  and  toes  of  man,  apes,  and  other  animals.  The 
nails  represent  a  greatly  thickened  part  of  the  stratum 
lucidum  of  the  epidermis,  the  stratum  corneum  being  here 
wanting.  Thev  are  nourished  during  growth  by  the  under¬ 
lying  cutis,  which  is  very  vascular  and  known  as  the  ma¬ 
trix.  Nails  are  strictly  homologous  with  hoofs  and  claws, 
and  differ  from  them  only  in  shape  and  size. 

His  nayles  like  a  briddes  claws  were.  Chaucer. 
2-  Zobl.  The  terminal  horny  plate  on  the  beak  of  ducks 
and  other  allied  birds.  ,  *  a  *  6  789  10 
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3.  A  more  or  less  slender, 
usually  pointed  piece  of 
metal  (rarely  of  wood  — 
cf.  treenail),  generally 
with  a  head  intended  to  be. 
struck  by  a  hammer,  used 
for  driving  into  or  through 
wood  or  other  material  to 
hold  two  or  more  pieces 
together, asasupport  from 
which  pictures,  etc.,  may 
be  hung,  or  for  ornamen¬ 
tal  purposes.  Cf.  brad, 
spike,  tack.  Nails  are  va¬ 
riously  named  from  their 
use,  sliape,  size,  etc.,  as 
basket,  boat,  chair,  clout,  floor,  shingle. 
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Nails,  3.  1  Common  Wire;  2  Floor¬ 
ing  ;  3  Finishing  (wire)  ;  4,  5 
Boat;  G  Hinge,  with  Counter¬ 
sunk  Head  ;  7  Horseshoe ;  8 
Chair;  9  Finishing  (cut);  10,  11 
I’pholstercr’s;  12  Clout;  13  Head¬ 
less  Wire. 

chisel-pointed, 


corrugated,  diamond,  fourpenny  (see  penny),  tenpenny, 
horseshoe,  wrought,  wire,  cut,  finishing,  galvanized, 
tinned,  upholsterer’s,  etc. 

4-  One  sixteenth  of  a  yard,  or  inches. 

5.  An  old  weight.  =  2d  clove. 

6.  Old  Med.  A  morbid  growth,  as  a  felon  or  carbuncle. Obs. 
7-  Zobl.  The  haw  of  the  eye.  Obs. 

a  nail  in  one’s  coffin,  something  regarded  as  likely  to  shorten 
one’s  life  ;  as,  a  fit  of  anger  is  a  nail  in  your  coffin.  —  N.  of 
Crucifixion,  Astron.,  the  constellation  Sagitta.  —  on  the  n. 
a  On  the  spot ;  immediately ;  without  delay  or  time  of 
credit.  ‘‘  You  shall  have  ten  thousand  pounds  on  the  nail.” 
Beacon.sflehl.  b  Of  immediate  interest ;  under  present 
discussion  ;  as,  a  topic  on  the  nail.  Colloq.  —  to  be,  or  go,  off 
at  the  n.,  to  be  or  become  unreasonable  or  mentally  un¬ 
sound.  Scot.  —  to  the  n.,  to  the  last  degree  ;  to  perfection, 
nail  (nal),  v.  t.  ;  nailed  (naid);  nail'ing.  [AS.  nseglian. 
See  nail,  72 .]  1.  To  fasten  with  a  nail  or  nails  ;  to  close  up 

or  secure  by  means  of  nails  ;  as,  to  nail  boards  to  the  beams. 

lie  is  now  dead,  and  nailed  in  his  chest.  Chaucer 

2.  To  stud  or  boss  with  nails,  or  as  with  nails. 

The  rivets  of  your  arms  were  nailed  with  gold.  Dri/den. 

3.  To  fasten  as  with  a  nail ;  to  secure  ;  to  bind  or  hold,  as 
to  a  bargain  or  to  acquiescence  in  an  argument  or  assertion  ; 
hence,  to  catch  ;  to  trap. 

When  they  came  to  talk  of  places  in  town,  you  saw  at  once 
how  l  nailed  them  Goldsmith. 

4-  Mil.  To  spike  (a  cannon).  Obs. 

to  nail  a  lie  or  an  assertion,  etc.,  to  detect  and  expose  it  so 
as  to  put  a  stop  to  its  currency  ;  —  prob.  in  allusion  to  the 
former  alleged  practice  of  shopkeepers  of  nailing  bad  or 
counterfeit  coins  to  the  counter.  —  to  n.  one’s  colors,  or  col¬ 
ours,  to  the  mast,  to  assume  a  position  of  great  determina¬ 
tion  ;  to  manifest  an  inflexible  purpose, 
nail'er  (nal'er),  n.  1.  A  nail  maker. 

2.  One  who  fastens  with,  or  drives,  nails. 

3.  Some  one  or  something  extremely  good  ;  a  “  cracka¬ 
jack.”  Slang. 

nall'-head  ed,  a.  Having  a  head  like  that  of  a  nail  ; 
formed  so  as  to  resemble  the  head  of  a  nail, 
nail-headed  characters,  cuneiform  characters.  See  cunei¬ 
form,  a.,  1.  —  n.  molding  or  moulding,  Arch.,  an  ornament 
consisting  of  a  series  of  low  four-sided  pyramids  sug¬ 
gestive  of  nail  heads ;  —  called  also  nail-head  molding,  or 
nail-head.  It  is  the  same  as  the  simplest  form  of  dogtooth, 
nain'sook  (uan'sook  ;  n£n'-),  n.  [Hind,  nainsukh  ;  nain , 
nayan ,  eye  -f-  sukh  delight.]  A  sort  of  jaconet  muslin, 
plain  or  striped,  originally  made  in  India. 

Na'ir  (na'Yr),  n.  One  of  a  people  of  the  Malabar  coast  of 
India,  probably  Dravidians  with  Aryan  admixture,  noted 
for  the  type  of  polyandry  in  vogue  among  them.  In  the 
Nair  family  the  women  are  free  to  contract  alliances  as  they 
please  outside  their  own  clan  with  men  of  equal  or  better 
rank  ;  the  children  belong  to  the  mother’s  clan  ;  aud  prop¬ 
erty  descends  through  the  female  line. 

.\air  or  N a t/ar  is  a  title  added  to  nearly  all  the  names  of  the 
race,  and  it  is,  like  Mister  and  Esquire,  assumed  as  a  birthright 
by  any  respectable  member  of  the  race  who  has  no  other. 

Cf/cl.  of  India. 

na'is(na'Ts),  n.  [L.,  a  naiad.]  1.  A  naiad  ;  river  nymph. 
2.  Zool.  =  NAID. 

nais'sant  (na'sant ;  F.  nS'saN' ;  277),  a.  [F.,  p.  pr.  of  naUre 
to  be  born,  L.  ?2«$c/’.]  1.  Her.  Rising  or  issuingfrom  the 

middle  of  an  ordinary,  esp.  a  fess.  Cf.  issuant,  jessant. 
2.  Nascent ;  newly  born  or  about  to  come  into  being  ;  as, 
a  naissaiil  project. 

na  ive'  (na-ev'),  a.  [F.  naif,  fern,  naive,  fr.  L.  nativus 
innate,  natural,  native.  See  native  ;  cf.  naif.]  Having 
native  or  unaffected  simplicity  ;  ingenuous  ;  artless  ;  as, 
naive  manners ;  a  naive  person  ;  naive  and  unsophisticated 
remarks.  —  na  ive'ly  (-IT),  adv. 

Syn.  —  See  frank,  simple! 

na'ive'td'  (na/ev'ta'),  n.  [F.  See  naive;  cf.  nativity.] 
The  quality  or  an  instance  of  native  simplicity  or  unaffect¬ 
ed  naturalness  ;  ingenuousness  ;  artlessness. 

A  story  which  pleases  me  by  its  naivety  —  that  is,  by  its  un¬ 
conscious  ingenuousness.  De  Quince//. 

na  ive'ty  (na-ev'tY),  n.  Naivete.  Carlyle. 

na'ked  (ua'kgd  ;  -kid;  151),  a.  [AS.  nacod,  orig.  p.  p.  of 
a  lost  verb;  akin  to  D.  naakt,  G.  nackt,  OHG.  nacchot, 
nahhot,  Icel.  nokvi&r,  nakinn,  Sw.  naken,  Dan.  nbgen, 
Goth,  naqaps,  Lith.  n&gas,  Russ,  nagli,  Ir.  nocht,  L. nu- 
dus,  Skr.  nagna.  Cf.  nude.]  1.  Having  on  noclothesor 
covering  ;  nude  ;  bare  ;  uncovered  ;  specif.  :  a  Of  a  per¬ 
son,  the  human  body  or  one  of  its  parts,  not  wearing,  cov¬ 
ered  by,  or  protected  with,  clothing  of  any  sort ;  stripped 
to  the  skin  ;  nude;  as,  naked  savages;  — also,  now  Obs., 
clothed  with  only  one  scanty  garment.  “  Their  naked 
limbs.”  Milton,  b  Of  an  animal  used  for  saddle,  pack, 
or  draft  purposes,  without  saddle,  pack,  or  harness.  Now 
Rare,  c  Of  a  weapon  or  implement,  esp.  a  6word,  and  so 
of  a  fire,  light,  candle,  etc.,  out  of,  or  not  provided  with,  a 
sheath  or  case  ;  as,  naked  steel ;  a  naked  dagger  ;  a  naked 
light,  d  Bot.  (1)  Without  pubescence  ;  as,  a  naked  leaf 
or  stem.  (2)  Destitute  of  enveloping  parts  or  subtending 


leaves,  as  achlamydeous  flowers,  buds  without  scales,  leaf¬ 
less  stems,  etc.  e  Zool.  O i  animals  or  parts  of  animals, 
destitute  of  the  customary  external  structures,  as  hair, 
feathers,  shell,  etc. 

2.  Unprovided  with  needful  or  desirable  clothing  or,  by 
extension,  other  accessories,  means  of  sustenance,  etc. ; 
destitute  ;  poverty-stricken  ;  bare  ;  —  sometimes,  now 
rarely,  with  of;  as,  naked  of  comforts. 

Patriots  who  had  exposed  themselves  for  the  public,  and  whom 
they  saw  now  left  naked.  JJ/lton. 

3.  Having  no  means  of  defense  or  protection  ;  defenseless ; 
unprotected  ;  open  ;  unarmed. 

Behold  my  bosom  nuked  to  your  swords.  Addison. 

4.  Without  qualities  of  power,  worth,  dignity,  or  the  like  ; 
meager  ;  bald  ;  as,  a  naked  history.  Obs.  or  R.  Chaucer . 

5.  Without  concealment  or  disguise  ;  open  to  view  ;  man¬ 
ifest  ;  clear  ;  obvious ;  plain  ;  as,  naked  words ;  his  naked 
character ;  naked  facts. 

6.  Without  some  covering,  decoration,  or  appurtenance 
customary  or  natural,  so  as  to  seem  bare  ;  barren  ;  stripped  ; 
as,  naked  hills  and  fields,  that  is,  without  trees,  grass,  etc. ; 
naked  trees ;  naked  apartments,  that  is,  without  furnish¬ 
ings  or  ornaments. 

7-  a  Without  increase  or  addition  ;  without  added  power, 
strength,  or  authority;  unsupported;  mere;  simple; 
plain  ;  as,  a  naked  command  ;  a  naked  belief.  “  The  very 
naked  name  of  love.”  Shak.  b  Specif.:  Law.  Having  noth¬ 
ing  to  validate,  confirm,  or  support  it ;  nude  ;  as,  a  naked  ti¬ 
tle  ;  a  naked  contract,  or  nude  pact ;  a  naked  bailment,  etc. 

8-  Music.  Not  having  the  full  complement  of  tones  ;  — 
said  of  a  chord  of  only  two  tones,  which  requires  a  third 
tone  to  be  sounded  with  them  to  make  the  combination 
pleasing  to  the  ear ;  as,  a  naked  fourth  or  fifth. 

9.  Undiluted;  pure;  of  full  strength  ;  as,  naked  spirits. 
Obs.  or  Local. 

Syn.  — Nude,  bare,  denuded,  uncovered,  unclothed ;  ex¬ 
posed,  unarmed,  defenseless  ;  plain,  unvarnished, 
naked  barley,  a  variety  of  bere,  or  four-rowed  barley,  having 
exposed  grains.  —  n.  bat,  a  large  lndo-Malayan  emballo- 
nurine  bat  (Cheiromeles  toi q/iatus)  which  is  naked  except 
for  a  thin  half  collar.  It  has  a  peculiar  throat  sac  and 
pouches  inclosing  the  mammae.  —  n.  bed.  a  bed  the  occupant 
of  which  is  naked  or  nearly  so,  no  night  linen  being  worn  in 
ancient  times.  Shak.  —  n.  broom  rape,  any  broom  rape  of 
the  genus  Thalesia,  having  leafless  stems.  —  n.  bulb,  Bot.,  a 
bulb  consisting  of  scales,  as  that  of  the  lily  ;  —  opposed  to 
a  coated,  or  tunicate// ,  bulb.  —  n.  bullet,  a  rifle  bullet  not  in¬ 
closed  in  a  patch.  Obs.  —  n.  debenture.  See  debenture  c. — 
n.  eye,  the  unaided  eye  ;  as,  visible  to  the  naked  eye.  —  n. 
fallow,  a  fallow  on  which  no  crop  is  grown.  —  n.  floor. 
Carp,  a  The  timberwork  supporting  a  floor.  b  A  floor 
in  which  the  joists  extend  from  wall  to  wall.  —  n.  lady,  the 
meadow  saffron.  — n.  mollusk,  Zool.,  one  of  the  Nudibran- 
chiata.  —  n.  seed.  See  achene.  —  n.  truth,  the  truth  without 
any  addition,  adornment,  or  concealment ;  the  plain,  ab¬ 
solute  truth.  — n.  wood,  a  The  rhamnaceous  tree  Colu- 
brina  reclinata  of  southern  Florida  and  the  West  Indies, 
having  a  hard  and  heavy  heartwood,  which  takes  a  fine 
polish,  b  Any  of  several  West  Indian  mvrtaceous  trees 
of  the  genus  Eugenia,  as  E.  punctata  and  E.  dichotoma. 
Their  leaves  are  often  used  as  a  condiment, 
na'ked  (na'kgd  ;  -kid;  151),  n.  1.  Anything  naked  ;  also. 
Art,  a,  or  the,  nude.  Obs. 

2.  Arch.  The  uniform  surface  of  a  wall,  either  vertical  or 
having  a  batter,  from  which  decorative  features  project  and 
in  which  are  doors,  windows,  and  niches ;  also,  the  face  or 
surface  of  the  shaft  or  body  of  a  column  or  pilaster,  from 
which  the  moldings  or  projections  may  be  supposed  to  rise, 
na'ked-ly,  adv.  In  a  naked  manner  ;  specif.  :  a  Without 
covering,  disguise,  or  addition  ;  manifestly  ;  openly  ;  sim¬ 
ply  ;  barely,  b  As  standing  by,  or  considered  by,  itself 
alone  ;  as,  a  question  discussed  nakedly,  c  In  an  unclothed, 
exposed,  defenseless,  or  unprotected  manner,  d  In  a  de¬ 
ficient  or  imperfect  manner  ;  barely;  poorly  Obs.  or  R. 
nalced  ness,  n.  1.  State  of  being  naked. 

2.  a  A  naked  person,  b  Chiefly  Bib.  That  which  should 
be  covered,  esp.  the  privates. 

na'ker  (-ker),  n.  [ME.  nakere ,  F.  nacaire,  LL.  nacaray 
Per.or  Ar.  naqdrah.]  A  kettledrum.  Obs.  or  Hist.  Chaucer . 
nam'a-ble,  name'a  ble  (nam'a-b’l),  a.  1.  Capable  of 
being  named. 

2.  Worthy  of  being  named  or  recalled;  memorable;  famous 
—  nam  a-bil'i-ty,  name'a-bil'i-ty  (nam'd-bTl'Y-tY),  n. 
narn'ay-cush  (nam'a-kush),  n.  [Indian  name  ;  cf.  Cree 
namekus.~\  A  large  trout 
( Cristivomer  namaycush)  of 


the  lakes  of  North  America 
from  New  England  to  Alaska. 


na-hoor'  (nd-hGDr'),  »•  [Nepa¬ 
lese  im/iur.  1  The  bharal. 
Na'hor  (na'hBr),  n.  Bib.  1.  Fa¬ 
ther  of  Terah,  grandfather  of 
Abraham. 

2.  Brother  of  Abraham. 
Nah'shon  (nii'shfin).  Bib. 
naht.  f  naught. 
nahte.  Contr.  of  ne  ahte,  owned 
or  had  not.  Obs. 

Na  hual'tec  an(na-wal'tSk-<In), 
a.  =  Nahuatlan. 

Na'hua-tl  (na'wa-t’l),  n.  =  Na- 
hua  — -a.  =  Nahuatlan. 

Na  hu'qua  (nii-i'io'kwa),  w.  One 
of  a  tribe  of  Carib  Indians  of  the 
upper  Xingu,  Brazil, 
nal  +  nay. 

N&'la.  Var.  of  Na  ia. 

Na'ia  des  (na'yo-dez).  n.  pi. 
(NL.  See  naiad.]  Zool.  In  older 
classifications,  a  tribe  of  mol- 
lusks  practically  equiv.  to  the 
family  Ilnionida?.  It  is  still  used 
as  a  common  collective  name 
for  the  freah-wnter  mussels. 
na'ib(na'Yb;  na'Tb),  n.  [Hind., 
fr.  Ar.  ndtT).]  A  deputy  or  lieu¬ 
tenant,  as  a  deputy  governor  or 
viceroy.  India. 
naic.  n&ick.  Y'ars.  of  n  aik. 
Na'i  dus  (na'T-dfis).  Bib. 
naif.  +  neif. 

na-if'ly  (nii-Sf'lY),  adv.  of 
Naif.  Rare. 

naif'ty.  Var.  of  neiftt.  / list. 


nalg  (nag).  Scot.  &  dial.  Eng. 
var.  of  NAG,  a  horse.  [OY,  w.l 
nalg'le(-T).  Scot.  vnr.  of  n ao-| 
na'lk  (nii'Tk  ;  na'Ik  ;  nak),  n. 
Also  naig.  nalgue,  naique. 
[Hind,  udyak.]  a  A  leader,  chief? 
or  governor  in  India;  —  a  titleot 
authority,  b  A  native  subordi¬ 
nate  officer  in  the  British  Indian 
army  ;  specif.,  a  corporal, 
nail  bit.  A  wood-boring  tool 
used  for  cutting  across  the  grain, 
nail  bone.  Anat.  a  The  lachry¬ 
mal  bone,  b  The  terminal  pha¬ 
lanx  of  a  digit. 

nail 'brush  ,  n.  A  brush  for 
cleaning  the  nails, 
naild.  Nailed  Ref.  Sp . 
nail'er-ess.  n.  A  woman  who 
makes  nails.  R.  [are  made. I 
nail'er-y./i.  A  place  where  nailsl 
nail'head  .  u.  1.  The  head  of 
a  nail,  or  an  ornament  of  that 
shape. 

2.  Arch.  A  nail-headed  mold¬ 
ing.  Called  alsonailhead  mold¬ 
ing  or  moulding, 
nailhead  spar.  Min.  C  a  1  c  i  t  e 
crystallizing  in  nail-headed 
forms. 

nail'ing.  p.  a.  Very  good; 
“crackajack.”  Slang. 
nall'le8B.  a.  Having  no  nails; 
needing  no  nails, 
nail  rod.  also  (def.  2)  nall'rod' 
(nal'rbd'),  n.  1.  Iron  in  rods  or 


strips  for  cutting  into  nails  ;  a 
rod  or  strip  of  this. 

2.  Hard-pressed  tohacco.usnally 
very  dark,  made  up  in  short 
rods  or  sticks.  Eng.  3r  A ustra/ia. 
nail  set.  =  Gth  punch,  n.,  2. 
nail 'sick',  a.  Xaut.  Leaking 
at  the  nail  or  rivet  holes, 
nail'-tailed'  kan'ga-roo  or 
wal'la-by.  A  kungaroo  of  the 
genus  Onf/chogalc,  in  which 
the  end  of  the  tail  16  armed 
with  a  horny  spur, 
nail'wort'  (-wnrtO, n.  a  Whit¬ 
low  grass.  Obs.  b  Any  plant 
of  the  genus  Barongchia. 
nail'y.  a.  Abounding  in  nails, 
nain  (nan),  a.  [For  am  =  own: 
mine  ain  taken  as  my  rmi/i.J 
Own.  Scot. 

Na'in  (na'Yn).  Bib. 
naine  +  none. 

||  nain  Jaune'  (nfiN/  zh5n'). 
(F.,  yellow  dwarf.)  Card  Play¬ 
ing.  =  Pope  Joan. 
nain-sel'.  nain  sell'  (nan-sfl'), 
vron.  [See  nain  own  ;  self.] 
Own  self  ;  as,  his nainsel.  High¬ 
land  Scot. 

Na'loth  (na'vbth :  nT'Sth).  Bib. 
Nai-pa'li  (nT-pa'15),  n.  (Hind. 
nainnli of  Nepal.  1  The  language 
spoken  in  Nepal.  See  Indo- 
European.  [of  napkin. I 

naip'kin  (nap'kYn)  Scot  var. | 
naiprie  +  x  apery. 


naique.  Var.  of  xaik. 

Na'ir  al  Zau'rak  (nii'Yr  fil 
zou'rdk).  [Ar.  al  nauir  al  Zan- 
rag  the  bright  (star)  of  the  boat.] 
See  star. 

nais  (Scot,  nas),  a.  [Cf  Icel. 
7/euw.J  Ashamed  ;  destitute  ;  — 
used  in  connection  with  naked. 
Obs.  or  Scot. 

naish  (nash  ;  nPsh).  Scot,  and 
dial.  Eng.  var.  of  N ESH .  a. 
nais'sance.  n.  IF.]  Birth.  Obs. 
nait.  n.  [Cf.  Icel.  neyti.  Cf.  neat 
cattle.)  Use  ;  purpose  ;  gmn. 
Obs  —  a  [Cf.  Icel.  neytr.]  Fse- 
ful.  Obs.  —  v.t.  [Cf.  Icel.  ricy- 
fo.)  To  use  ;  to  exert  (one’s 
self)  ;  also,  to  recite.  Obs. 
nait,  r.  /.  [Icel.  neita.]  To  say 
no  to  ;  to  deny  ;  refuse.  Obs. 
nai'ther  (dial.  na'thPr)  Obs. 
or  dial.  var.  of  neither. 
naith'lesa.  Obs.  or  Scot.  var. 

of  NATHELfcSS. 

nait'ly.  adv.  Effectively.  Obs. 
naive  (dial.  nav).  Obs.  or  Scot. 
Sc  dial.  Eng.  var.  of  nieve 
Na'ja  (na'jd),  n.  [NL.  ;  _c  f. 
Hind,  nag  snake,  Skr.  naga, 
Singhalese  nayd.]  Zobl.  A  ge¬ 
nus  of  venomous  serpents  con¬ 
taining  the  cobras, 
nake,  a.  [See  naked  ]  Naked. 
Obs.  —  v.  t.  To  make  naked; 
to  lav  hare  ;  strip  Obs. 
naked,  n.  Nakedness.  Obs. 


na'ked-eyed',  a.  Zool.  Having 
the  6ense  organs  exposed,  as 
medusae  of  the  order  Leptolinie 
nakedhed,  n.  Nakedness.  Obs. 
na'ked  ish,  a.  See-ISH 
na'ked-ize,  v.  t.  S;  i.  To  make, 
be,  or  go,  naked, 
na'ker  (n5'k?r),  r.  *.  To  sound 
the  kettledrum.  Obs.  —  na'ker- 
er.  n.  Obs. 
na'ker.  +  nacre. 
naket.  f  naked.  f Oft*. I 

na-kette  .  n  A  kind  of  gem.  | 
na'khod  (na'kCd),  n.  [Orig. 
uncert.)  See  w eight. 
na'kho-da  (nii'ko-da),  n  [Hind. 
St  Per.  tidk/tudd ,  fr.  Per  ndv 
ship  4-  khuda  master.)  A  master 
of  a  native  vessel.  India. 
nakin.  +  nokin. 

Nakir,  n.  See  Mun’kak. 
nakit.  +  naked. 
t|  na'ko-do(nii'kd-drt),  n.  [Jap. 
nakodo .)  Jap.  A  middleman  in 
marriage  negotiations, 
na-kong'  (iia-kfing').  n.  [Na¬ 
tive  name  in  Sechuana  language, 
at  Lake  Ngami.)  An  African 
eitatunga  (Limnotragus  speJcei). 
na'koo  (na'kdo),  -ko  (-kfi).  n. 
[From  native  name.)  Thegavial. 
nakquayre.  n.  [ Cf . nake r.)  A 
kettledrum.  Obs. 

Nak'sha-tra  (nuk'shd-trd),  n. 
[Skr  1  Hindu  Astml.  One  of 
the  asterisms  in  the  moon’s  path 


or  one  of  its  celestial  houses. 
Mythologically,  the  Nakshatras 
M  ere  wives  of  the  moon. 
Nakula,  n.  See  Mahauh arata. 

nal.  +  awl. 

nalde.  Obs.  pret  of  n ill,  p. 
nale.  +  nail. 

nale  (nal).  Dial.  Eng.  var  or 
neal,  to  anneal, 
nale  Corrupt,  of  ale,  from  the 
phrase  “at  pen  ale."  at  the  ale, 
or  alehouse.  Obs  or  Dial.  Eng. 
nail  (n6l),  nalle.  Ob6.  or  dial. 
Eng.  var.  of  awl. 
nalmery.  •)•  ambry. 

nam.  +  MNA.amina;  name. 
nam.  Vnr.  of  naam,  a  distraint 
nam.  Obs.  pret.  of  nim.  [ Ohs.X 
nam.  Contr.  of  ne  am,  am  not.  | 
nama.  +  no  mo. 

Na'ma  (na'ma),  n.  One  of  a 
semi-independent  Hottentot 
tribe  of  Namaqualnnd.  See 
Hottentot.  [nammad.I 

nam'ad  (nOm'ud)  Var  ofj 
na-ma'qua  (no-mii'kwfi),  « 
[Because  chiefly  found  in  Great 
TVVimaqnaland  J  A  long-toiled 
African  pigeon  ((Ena  enpenns). 
Na  ma'qua,;*.  =  Nama, a  Hot¬ 
tentot. 

namare.  4*  no  more. 
na  ma  su'dra  (nfi'md-fdo'drd), 
n.  One  of  a  low  sndra  caste  nu¬ 
merous  in  Bengal  and  Assam, 
na  ma'tion  (nd-ma'shtxn),  »• 


food,  foot ;  out,  oil ;  chair  ;  go  ;  sing,  iijk  ;  then,  thin  ;  nature,  verdure  (250) ;  K  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144) ;  boN  ;  yet ;  zh  —  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Guide. 

Full  explanations  of  Abbreviations,  Signs,  etc.,  Immediately  precede  the  I  oeabulary. 
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NAPE 


It  is  grayish  with  many  round  paler  spots  on  the  body  and 
darker  reticulations  on  the  caudal  and  dorsal  fins,  and 
reaches  a  weight  of  ‘20  pounds  or  occasionally  much  more, 
nam'by-pam  by  (nXm'bT-pfcm'bT),  a.  [From  Ambrose 
Philips ,  in  ridiculs  of  the  extreme  simplicity  of  some  of 
his  verses.]  Affectedly  pretty ;  weakly  sentimental ;  in¬ 
sipid  ;  inane.  Thackeray. 

Namby-pamby  madrigals  of  love.  W.  Gifford. 

—  nam  by-pam 'bi-cal(-pam'bt-laii),  a.— nam'by-pam'- 
bics  (-blks),  n.  —  nam  by-pam'bi  ness,  n.  —  nam  by- 
pam'by  ish,  a.  —  nam  by-pam'by  ism  (-Iz’m),  n. 
nam'by-pam  by,  n.  That  which  is  weakly  sentimental  or 
affectedly  pretty,  as  talk,  or  writing,  or,  rarely,  a  person, 
name  (nam),  n.  [AS.  nama;  akin  to  D.  naam ,  OS.  & 
OHG.  namo,  G.  name ,  Icel.  nafn,  for  namn ,  Dan.  navn , 
Sw.  namn ,  Goth,  nanu 5,  OIr.  ainm,  L.  nomen  (perh.  inttu- 
enoed  by  noscere ,  gnoscere ,  to  learn  to  know),  Gr.  oyopa, 
Skr.  naman.  Cf.  anonymous,  ignominy,  misnomer,  nomi¬ 
nal,  noun.]  1.  The  title  by  which  any  person  or  thing  is 
known  or  designated  ;  a  distinctive  specific  appellation, 
whether  of  an  individual  or  a  class.  A  singular  name  des¬ 
ignates  the  character  of  the  single  individual  thing  which  it  de¬ 
notes  ;  as,  “  the  center  of  the  earth"  is  a  singular  name  ;  a  prop¬ 
er  name,  such  as"  Milton,"  “  Bonaparte,"  denotes  any  individual 
without  necessarily  saving  anything  of  character;  a  general 
name,  such  as  *•  man,"  “  metal,"  designates  a  character  or  con¬ 
notation  applicable  to  more  than  one  individual,  but  without 
reference  to  this  plurality  ;  a  collective  name,  such  as  "army,” 
"  audience,”  denotes  a  plurality  of  individuals.  Common  or 
class  name  is  used  lor  any  type  of  name  other  than  proper. 
What’s  in  a  name  t  That  which  we  call  a  rose 
By  anv  other  name  would  smell  as  sweet.  Shak. 

The  grand  old  name  of  gentleman.  Tennyson- 

2.  Specif,  a  Logic.  A  term  ;  any  word  or  combination  of 
words  designating  a  logical  concept. 

These  words,  "  The  place  which  the  wisdom  or  policy  of  an¬ 
tiquity  had  destined  for  the  residence  of  the  Abyssinian  princes," 
form  in  the  estimation  of  the  logician  only  one  name  ;  one  cate- 
goretnatic  term.  J.  S.  Mill 

b  Grammar.  A  noun.  Obs.  c  Of  latitude  or  declina¬ 
tion,  denomination  with  reference  to  its  being  indicated 
by  a  plus  or  minus  sign. 

3.  A  descriptive  or  qualifying  appellation  given  to  a  per¬ 
son  or  thing,  on  account  of  character  or  acts  ;  epithet. 

II is  name  shall  he  called  Wonderful,  Counselor,  The  mighty 
God,  The  everlasting  Father,  The  Prince  of  Peace.  Is.  ix.  (J. 

4.  The  designation  of  a  person  or,  rarely,  thing,  regarded 
as  representing  his  or  its  individuality  and  character  ;  as, 
the  most  detested  tia/nes  in  history;  the  dread  name  oi 
St.  Bartholomew’s  Day. 

I  am  become  a  name.  Tennyson 

6.  Reputed  character  ;  reputation,  good  or  bad  ;  estima¬ 
tion  ;  fame  ;  esp.,  illustrious  fame  ;  honorable  reputation  ; 
as,  a  name  for  bravery  ;  he  has  the  name  of  a  miser. 

What  men  of  name  resort  to  him  ?  Shak. 

He  hath  brought  up  an  evil  name  upon  a  virgin.  Dent  xxii.  19. 
6.  Those  of  a  certain  name  ;  a  race  ;  family ;  clan. 

The  ministers  of  the  republic,  mortal  enemies  of  his  name , 
came  every  day  to  pay  their  feigned  civilities.  Motley. 

7-  The  mere  appellation  or  designation  of  a  thing,  in  dis¬ 
tinction  from  the  reality  ;  seeming  only  ;  as,  there  w'as 
only  the  name  of  friendship  between  them. 

Syn.— Name,  designation,  denomination,  appellation, 
title,  style.  Name  is  the  general  term  ;  a  designation  is 
a  distinctive  name  ;  denomination  (somewhat  antiquated 
as  a  mere  synonym  for  name)  applies  esp.  to  a  class  or 
category ;  as,  “  Whatsoever  Adam  called  every  living  crea¬ 
ture,  that  was  the  name  thereof”  {Gen.  ii.  19);  "Thou 
shalt  call  his  name  John  ”  {Luke  i.  13) ;  He  modestly  dis¬ 
claimed  the  designation  of  philosopher ;  cf.  "  Let  me  find 
.  .  .  some  gentler  name  to  designate  [her]  condition  ”  {De 
Quincey) ;  "All  these  came  under  the  denomination  of 
Anabaptists”  {Strypp);  cf.  "what  are  quaintly  but  hap¬ 
pily  denominated  private  means  ”  {Stevenson).  Appella¬ 
tion  (now  somewhat  bookish)  suggests  a  more  or  less  de¬ 
scriptive  or  characterizing  name  ;  a  title  is  an  appellation 
which  designates  rank,  office,  distinction,  and  the  like; 
style  is  more  formal  or  ceremonious  than  title  ;  the  verb 
style ,  however,  is  not  so  formal  as  the  noun ;  as,  “  This 
ridiculous  name  .  .  .  struck  the  fancy  of  the  people ;  and 
they  commonly  affixed  to  this  assembly  the  appellation 
of  Barebone’s  Parliament  ”  {Hume);  "‘Confound  you! 
You  shall  be  Jack  again.’  — ‘  I  am  happy  in  the  appella¬ 
tion'”  {Sheridan);  "‘Thane  of  Cawdor,’  by  which  title 
.  .  .  these  weird  sisters  saluted  me”  {Shak.);  "The  Lord 
Justice-General  would  have  nothing  to  do  with  it,  this 
title  being  at  the  date  in  question  only  a  nominal  one  held 
by  a  layman  ”  ( Sidney  Colvin);  “  Am  I  a  queen  in  title  and 
in  style  1  ”  {Shak.) ;  cf.  "  Shall  I  say  Jacobites  ?  or,  as  they 
were  pleased  to  style  themselves,  the  country  gentlemen  ?  ” 
( Gibbon).  See  epithet. 

byname,  a  With,  or  according  to,  individual  mention;  with 
specific  personal  designation  :  as,  he  addressed  his  soldiers 
by  name,  b  With  phrases  of  knowing,  recognizing,  etc. : 
(1)  As  individuals ;  individually;  as,  he  knew  them  all  by 


name.  (2)  By  reputation,  as  distinguished  from  acquaint¬ 
ance  or  appearance  ;  as,  he  knew  the  general  by  name ,  but 
not  personally.  — by  the  name  of,  having,  or  known  by,  the 
name  of ;  called  ;  styled  ;  as,  a  mau  by  the  name  of  Smith. 
Now  Somewhat  Collar/.  — in  the  n.  of.  a  In  invocation,  adju¬ 
ration,  etc.,  originally  of  divine  or  holy  persons  or  things  ; 
as,  In  the  name  of  God,  amen ;  in  the  name  of  common 
sense,  consider,  b  In  behalf  of;  by  the  authority  of  ;  as, 
in  the  name  of  the  law.  c  In  the  represented  or  assumed 
character  of.  “  I  ’ll  to  him  again  in  name  of  Brook.” 
Shak.  d  As  owned  by  ;  as,  a  bank  account  in  the  name  of 
Smith.  —  of  then.  of.  =  by  the  name  of. —  to  one’a  n.,  be¬ 
longing  to  one ;  as,  he  has  not  a  dollar  to  his  name. 
name  (nam),  r.  t. ;  named  (narnd) ;  nam'ino  (nam'Tng). 
[AS.  namian.  See  name,  ».]  1.  To  give  a  distinctive  name 
or  appellation  to  ;  to  entitle  ;  denominate  ;  style  ;  call. 

She  named  the  child  Ichabod  1  Sam.  iv.  21. 


2  .  a  To  mention  by  name  ;  to  utter  or  publish  the  name 
of  ;  to  refer  to  by  distinctive  title  ;  to  mention. 

None  named  thee  but  to  praise  Ha lleck 

He  that  outlives  tins  day,  and  comes  safe  home, 

*  Will  stund  a-tiptoe  when  this  day  is  named.  Shak. 

b  Hence,  to  call  by  name ;  to  identify  as  by  mentioning 
the  name  of  ;  as,  to  be  able  to  name  the  flowers  or  birds. 
3.  a  To  designate  by  name  or  specifically  for  any  purpose  ; 
to  nominate  ;  appoint ;  as,  to  name  a  day  for  a  wedding. 

Whom  late  you  have  named  for  consul  Shak 

b  Specif.:  House  of  Commons.  Of  the  Speaker,  to  designate 
(a  member)  by  name  by  way  of  reprimand,  c  Billiards , 
etc.  =  call,  v.  t.,  20.  Eng. 

Syn.  —  Denominate,  style,  term,  call;  mention,  specify, 
designate,  nominate,  appoint. 

to  name  after,  for,  or  from,  to  bestow  the  name  of  fa  person, 
thing,  etc.)  upon,  as  in  token  of  honor  or  affection,  or  be¬ 
cause  of  association ;  as,  she  was  named  Helen,  after  her 
mother ;  Battle  Abbey,  named  from  the  battle  of  Hastings. 
Now  Chiefly  U.  S.  —  to  n.  in,  or  on,  the  same  day,  to  admit 
to,  or  recognize  in,  comparison;  —  used  only  with  a  nega¬ 
tive  or  interrogatively,  to  express  unquestionable  superi¬ 
ority  or  inferiority;  as,  no  admiral  of  his. time  can  be 
named  in  the  same  day  with  Nelson. 

name  day.  1.  The  day  of  the  saint  whose  name  one  bears  ; 
also,  the  day  on  which  a  child  is  named. 

2  * London  Stock  Exchange.  The  day  on  which  a  ticket 
giving  the  name  of  the  buyer  of  securities  and  the  consid¬ 
eration  is  issued  by  the  purchasing  broker  to  the  seller 
(jobber),  which  is  passed  tnrough  the  hands  of  all  the  par¬ 
ties  to  the  transaction  to  the  original  seller,  so  that  the  mid¬ 
dlemen  (if  any)  may  settle  differences  and  the  actual  trans¬ 
fer  be  made  between  the  final  holder  of  the  ticket  and  the 
issuing  broker. 

nameless,  a.  1.  Undistinguished  ;  not  noted  ;  obscure. 

A  Jiameless  dwelling  and  an  unknown  name  Ilarte. 

2.  Not  known,  specified,  or  mentioned  by  name  ;  anony¬ 
mous  ;  as,  one  who  shall  be  nameless ;  —  also,  formerly, 
written  or  published  anonymously  ;  as,  a  nameless  book. 

3.  Having  no  legal  right  to  a  name;  illegitimate  ;  bastard. 

4.  Without  a  name  ;  not  having  been  given  a  name  ;  as,  a 

nameless  star.  Waller. 

5.  Not  marked  with  any  name  ;  as,  a  nameless  grave. 

6.  Unnamable  ;  indescribable;  inexpressible. 

I  have  a  nameless  horror  of  the  man  Hawthorne. 

7.  Not  to  be  named,  because  too  horrible  or  repulsive  ;  as, 
nameless  idolatries. 


Nameless  City,  ancient  Rome;  —  so  called  because  its  real 
name  was  supposed  to  be  kept  secret  to  prevent  an  enemy 
from  using  it  m  incantations  against  its  protecting  gods. 
—  nameless ly,  adr.  —  name'less  ness,  n. 
namely  (nam'll),  adv.  1.  By  name  ;  by  particular  men¬ 
tion  ;  specifically ;  especially  ;  expressly.  Obs.  Chaucer. 
2.  That  is  to  Fay  ;  to  wit ;  videlicet. 

The  excellency  of  the  soul,  namely ,  its  power  of  divining 
dreams.  _  Addison. 

name'sake  (-sak'),  n.  [For  name's  sake  ;  i.  e.,  one  named 
for  the  sake  of  another’s  name.]  One  that  has  the  same 
name  as  another  ;  esp.,  one  named  after  another.  —  v.  t. 
To  give  the  name  of  another  to.  Rare. 
naming  (naming),/?. pr.  it*  vb.  n.  of  name.  Specif.:  vb.  n. 
Act  of  process  of  giving  a  name  or  names,  or  of  devising  a 


nomenclature. 


Naming ,  or  the  appropriation  of  fixed  signs  for  meanings,  al¬ 
ways  marks  a  first  step  in  the  thought  which  acts  so  ;  scientific 
naming,  e.  g.,  marks  a  first  step  in  a  region  ot  science,  though  a 
late  stu^e  in  the  history  "t  the  human  mind.  B.  Bosanquet. 
Nan'cy  (nSn'sI),  n.  [ME.  Annis  Agnes,  with  n  prefixed 
(prob.  due  to  a  preceding  mine,  thine).  The  name  Annis, 
Agnes,  was  somewhat  confused  with  Anne.  See  Agnes.] 

1.  A  familiar  form  of  Anne.  — Dim.  Nan,  Nance. 

2.  A  girl  of  depraved  life,  but  good  impulses,  in  Dickens’s 
‘‘Oliver  Twist.”  She  was  the  mistress  of  Bill  Sikes,  to 
whom  she  was  doggedly  faithful,  and  who  finally  killed  her. 

3.  =  Miss  Nancy. 


Nan-di'na  (ii5n-di'nd),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Jap.  nandin.]  Bot. 


A  genus  of  berberidaceous  shrubs,  natives  of  China  and 
Japan.  The  only  6pecies,  N.  domeslica,  known  as  the  nan- 
din,  or  s&cred  bamboo,  has  evergreen  decompound  leaves 
and  small  white  paniculate  flowers  with  numerous  sepals. 
It  is  everywhere  cultivated  In  Japan, 
na'nism  (na'nTz’m  ;  nSn'Iz’m),  n.  [nano-  +  ’ism:  cf.  F. 
nanisme."]  The  condition  of  being  abnormally  small  in 
stature  ;  dwarfishness  ;  —  opposed  to  gigantism. 
na  ni  za'tion  (na'iil-za'sh/in  ;  nSti'I-;  -I-za'sbwu),  n.  [nano- 
-f-  -ize  -j-  -ation.]  Artificial  dwarfing,  such  as  that  pro¬ 
duced  in  trees  by  Japanese  horticulturists, 
nan  keen'  (n5n-ken'),  n.  Also  nan  kin'-  [So  called  from 
its  being  orig.  made  at  Nanking ,  or  Nankin ,  in  China.] 

1.  A  species  of  cloth,  of  firm  texture  and  great  durability, 
originally  brought  from  China,  made  of  a  species  of  cotton 
( Gossypium  religiosum)  that  is  naturally  brownish  yellow. 

2.  An  imitation  of  this  cloth,  with  artificial  coloring. 

3.  pi.  Trousers  made  of  nankeen.  Ld.  Lytton. 

4.  A  buff  or  yellow  color  like  that  of  nankeen  cloth. 

5-  [cap.~\  =  NANKEEN  PORCELAIN. 

nankeen  lily.  A  garden  lily  ( Lilium  testaceum)  not  know* 
in  the  wild  state,  and  believed  by  some  to  be  a  hybrid  be¬ 
tween  L.  candidum  and  L.  chalcedonicum.  It  has  hand¬ 
some  fragrant  nankeen-yellow  flowers. 

Nankeen  porcelain-  Also  Nan  king'  (n5n-kTngO,  or 
Nan-kin',  por'ce  lain  (-kin';  -ken').  Ceramics.  Chinese 
.porcelain  painted  in  blue  on  white, —  a  dealer’s  term,  in¬ 
cluding  all  except  the  roughest  sorts  both  ancient  and 
modern.  There  is  no  authentic  evidence  that  it  was  ever 
made  at  Nanking. 

Nan  king'(nan-kTng'),o;  Nan  kin',yelTow(-kTu',  -ken'). 

[From  Nanking,  or  Nankin ,  China.]  a  A  yellow  dye  con¬ 
sisting  (like  fron  buff)  essentially  of  ferric  hydroxide, 
formed  on  the  fabric,  b  A  pigment  of  iron  sulphate,  zinc 
oxide,  and  fiux,  used  for  painting  on  glass,  and  giving  a 
yellow  color  when  burned  in.  c  The  color  produced  by 
the  dye  or  pigment. 

nan'ny-gai  (nXn'T-gi),  n.  [Prob.  native  name.]  A  bery- 
coid  fish  ( Bei'yx  aflinis)  of  the  South  Pacific,  of  a  brilliant 
carmine  color  with  bluish  reflections. 

na'no- (na'no-;  nSn'o-),  nail--  Combining  form  from  Greek 
vavos,  dwarf ;  as,  mznocephalism,  winosomia,  ?ianism,etc. 
na  no-ce  phal'ic  (-se-fSl'Tk),  a.  [nano-  -j- cephalic.’]  Cra- 
tiiom.  Having  a  small  cranial  capacity,  or  one  below  the 
mean.  See  megacephalic.—  na  no  ceph'a  ly  (-sgl'd-lT),  n. 
na'noid  (na'noid;  nSn'oid),  a.  [nano- -\- -aid.]  Having  an 
abnormally  small  body  ;  dwarfish. 

na  ol'o-gy  (na-51'6-jl ),  n.  [Gr.  va  s  temple  -f  -logy.]  Study 
of,  or  learning  in  regard  to,  sacred  edifices.  Rare.  —  na'- 
O-lOg'i  cal  (na'o-lSj'T-kfil),  a.  Rare. 
na'os  (na'5s),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr  pads  a  temple,  the  cella.] 
Arch.  A  cella;  —  a  term  often  used  by  modern  archaeolo¬ 
gists,  esp.  for  that  part  in  a  Greek  or  at  least  early  and 
non-Iioman  temple. 

Na  o-sau'rus  (na  o- 
so'ras),  n.  [NL.;  Gr. 
pads  temple,  taken 
in  sense  of  nave 
(from  the  transverse 
processes  on  its  neu¬ 
ral  spines)  -f-  -sau- 
r?/s.]  Pal  eon.  A 
genus  of  extinct  rep¬ 
tiles  of  the  group  NaoBnnrus  (Restoration).  (6>a) 
Pelycosauria,  known  from  the  Permian  of  Texas  and  Bo¬ 
hemia.  They  had  remarkably  long  neural  spines  on  many 
of  the  vertebrae,  which  bore  transverse  processes, 
nap  (n£p),  7i.  [ME.  noppe  ;  akin  to  D.  nop ,  OD.  voppet 
Dan.  noppe.]  1.  Woolly  or  villous  surface  of  felt,  cloth, 
plants,  etc. ;  an  external  covering  of  down,  or  of  short  fine 
hairs  or  fibers  forming  part  of  the  substance  of  anything 
and  lying  smoothly  in  one  direction  ;  the  pile  ;  as,  the  nap 
of  cotton  flannel  or  of  broadcloth. 

2.  pi.  a  The  loops  which  are  cut  to  make  the  pile,  in  vel¬ 
vet.  b  Cloths  which  have  a  heavy  nap,  used  for  garments. 

3.  Lithography.  The  slight  projections  oi  granulations  on 
a  roller  to  reach  the  bottom  of  the  grain  of  a  stone. 

nap.  v.  t.  1.  To  cut  the  nap  from.  Obs. 

2.  To  raise,  or  put,  a  nap  on. 

nap  (n5p),  v.  i.  ;  napped  (nXpt)  ;  nap'ping.  [ME.  vappen , 
AS.  hmeppian  to  take  a  nap,  to  slumber  ;  cf.  OHG.  hnaf- 
fezen,  naff  'azen ,  MHG.  nrtfzen.]  To  have  a  short  sleep  ;  to 
doze  ;  hence,  fig.,  to  be  in  a  careless,  unguarded  state. 

I  took  thee  napping,  unprepared  Jfudibras 
nap,  n.  A  6hort  sleep  ;  a  doze  ;  a  siesta.  Cowper . 

nap  (n5p),  v.  t.  &  i.  [Cf.  Sw.  nappa  to  catch,  to  snatch, 
Dan.  nappe  to  pinch,  to  twitch,  to  pull,  E.  nab ,  v.]  Dial . 
Eng.  1.  To  seize  ;  grasp;  steal. 


[LL.  namare  to  take  ;  cf.  naam.] 
=  NAAM.  Obs.  or  Hist. 
na  maz'  (ntP'maz'),  n.  [Turk. 
n«»j«2.1  The  chief  prnver  of 
the  Mohammedans,  recited  five 
times  daily. 

name.  Obs.  pret.  of  nim.  [vam. I 
Ijna'me  (nya'ma),a.  [Sp. ]  The| 

name'a-ble.  name'a-bil'i-ty. 

Vars.  of  NAMABLK,  NAM  ABILITY, 
name  bar.  Horol.  The  bar  car¬ 
rying  the  upper  end  of  a  watch 
barrel  arbor. 

name'board/,  n.  a  A  shop¬ 
keeper’s  signboard,  b  Xnnt.  The 
board, or  place  on  the  hull, where 
a  ship’s  name  is  displayed, 
name  child,  son,  etc.  One  named 
for,  or  in  honor  or  remembrance 
of,  another  ;  a  junior  namesake, 
namecouth.  a.  [AS.  nam  cop.  See 
name;  couth .]  Of  known 
name  ;  renowned.  Obs.  —  name- 
couthhede.  n.  Obs. 
name  father,  mother,  etc.  A  per¬ 
son  alter  whom  one  is  named, 
namefy,  y.  t.  To  mention  by 
name.  Obs. 
n&mel.  +  enamel. 
name'ling  (nam'llng),  n.  One 
of  the  name  or  clan.  Obs. 

name'ly (-lY).a-  Famousmnted. 

Obs.  or  Scot.  [rfile  in  a  plrtv.l 
name  part.  Tic  at.  The  title) 
name  plate  A  plate,  as  of  metal, 
glass,  etc.,  having  a  name  on 
it,  as  a  sign  of  habitation,  owner¬ 
ship,  etc.,  as  a  doorplate, 
nam'er  (nam'Pr),  n.  One  who 
names,  or  calls  by  name. 


nam'ly.  namely. 
nam'mad  (nTim'Od),  n.  [Per. 
nomad  felt.]  A  kind  of  thick 
Persian  carpet  or  rug  made  by 
felting.  . 

nam'ma-hole'  (nim'd-hdlO,  n. 
[Aboriginal  namma  hreast.J  A 
cup-shaped  hole  in  the  ground 
forming  a  natural  reservoir  for 
rain  water.  Australia. 
nam'met  (-5t).  Var.  of  nummet. 
namo.  i*  no  mo. 
namore.  +  no  more. 
Nam-ta'ru  (na_m-tii'rd5),  n. 
[Assyrian  namto.ru  fate,  pesti¬ 
lence.]  Ftabylon.  Myth.  God  of 
pestilence,  regarded  as  a  kind  of 
chief  over  the  evil  demons,  the 
servant  of  Allatu. 

Na-mu'el  (nd-mil'^l).  D.  Bib. 
Na-mu'el-ltes  (-Its).  D.  Bib. 
nan.  +  no.  [Eng.  of  none. I 
nan  (dial.  n&n).  Ons.  or  dial.  I 
nan  (n&n),  inter/.  [For  anan.j 
A  nan.  Obs.  or  Dial. 

Nan,  n.  1.  Dim.  of  the  fern, 
prop,  name  Ann. 

2.  A  maid  servant.  Obs. 

II  na'na  (na'nii),  n.  [Cf.  ana¬ 
nas.]  The  pineapple. 

Na'na  (na'nii),  n.  [Assyrian 
nanri,  supposed  to  mean  lady.] 
Jiabi/lon.  Myth.  An  early  god¬ 
dess  of  Ur  and  Urtik,  identified 
with  the  planet  Venus  and  biter 
merged  in  the  goddess  Ishfnr. 
Nan  a-bo'zo  fnlln'd-bd'zo),  n. 
In  Algonquian  legend,  the-G rent 
Hare, considered  to  be  the  arche¬ 
type  of  the  animal  species  and 
capable  of  changing  nimself  in¬ 


to  a  variety  of  forms.  After  sub¬ 

mergence  of  the  world,  he  re¬ 
fashions  it  from  mud  brought 
up  from  the  depths  by  a  muskrat, 
na-nan'der  (n  d-n  ft  n'd  C  r).  n. 
[NL.  ;  ^L.  nanus  dwarf  -f  Gr.- 
ai'Tjp,  ai'6pos,  man,  male.]  Bot. 
=  dwarf  male.  —  n  a-n  a  n'- 
drous  (-drrts),  a. 
nan'cy  (nftn'sf),  n.  A  sninll 
liliaceous  plant  (  IVurmbwa  dioi- 
ca ).  Tasmania. 
nan'cy  (min'sT),  n.  TPerh.  fr. 
the  name  Yancy.]  Tne  narcis¬ 
sus.  Dial.  Eng. 
nan'cy  (nttn'sl),  n.  [Ashantee 
ananse  spider,  personification  of 
spider  ;  cf.  nnanse-sem  a  tale, 
story.]  A  folk  tale  of  the  Gold 
Coast  Negroes  or  their  West 
Indian  descendants, 
nan'ey-pret'ty  (nan'sT-prTU'O, 
n.  =  London  pride  a.  Dial. 
Eng.  [See  Nandina.I 

nan'din  (n&n'dln),  n.  [Jap.]| 
nan'dine  (-dTn),  n.  [Native 
name.]  An  African,  spotted, 
ring-tailed  parndoxure  of  the 
genus  Nandinia.  of  which  there 
are  two  species,  N.  binotata  and 
N.  gcr/'ardi. 

nan'di-nine  (nfin'dY-ntn  ;  -nen; 
1H4),  n.  Also  -nin.  Chem.  An 
amorphous,  poisonous  alkaloid, 
CioHkiOaN,  found  in  the  root 
oi  N and ma  domestica. 
nan'dow.  Var.  of  nandu. 

N.  &  Q.  Ahbr.  Notes  and  Que¬ 
ries  (English  publication), 
nan'du  (nftn'ddo),  n.  LBraz. 


nhandu  or  yandu.)  A  rhea  ;  esp., 

Rhea  amcricana. 
nane.  Var.  of  nain.  Scot. 
nane  (dial.  nan).  Ohs.  or  Scot. 
k  dial.  Eng.  var.  of  none. 

Na-ne'a  (nd-ne'd).  Bib. 
nanes  Obs.  or  Scot.  var.  of 

NONCE. 

nan'ga  (n&ij'gd),  n.  A  small 
harp  of  three  or  four  strings, 
used  by  African  Negroes, 
nangat.  +  nog  ate. 
nang-ca'.nang  ka'  (niing-ka'), 
n.  [Tag.]  The  jack  tree  or  its 
fruit.  See  1st  jack.  Phil.  /. 
nan'ger.  r.  t.  To  anger.  Obs. 
nang’nail'.  Var.  of  agnail. 
name  +  nonce. 
nankeen  bird.  An  Australian 
night  heron  (N yeti  corax  cale- 
donicus). 

nankeen  hawk,  nankeen  kestrel. 

The  Australian  kestrel  ( Falco , 
or  Cerchneis ,  cencroides). 
nankin.  ^  nokin. 

Nan  king-ese'  '  (nflij'klng-ez'  ; 
-es').  n.  See  Mandarin,  n.,  2. 
nanmo.  +  no  mo. 

Nan'na  (nan'nd),  n.  Heel.] 
Norse  Myth.  The  wife  of  Balder. 
Nan'nar (nan'nar),  n.  [Assyr¬ 
ian,  lit. .the  illuminator.]  Baby¬ 
lon.  Myth.  See  Sin. 
nanne.  none. 

Nan-nette'  (n&n-St'),  n.  See 
Ann  ;  — fern.  prop.  name, 
nan'ni-nose  (nftn'I-nos).  Var. 
of  maxinose. 

Nan'ny  (nftn'T),  n.  [From  Nan , 
due  to  mistaking  mine  A  n  n, 
thine  Ann ,  for  my  Nan,  thy  iVdn.] 


A  diminutive  of  Ann  or  Ankk, 
the  proper  name.  [berry. I 

nan'ny-ber  ry.  7i.  The  sheep- 1 
nanny  goat.  A  female  goat. 

Colltn/. 

nanny  plum.  The  sheepberry. 
na  no-ce-pha'li-a  ( nS'nO-sf-fa'- 
lT-a).  na  no-ceph'a-ly  (-sPf'd- 
1 Y ),  n.  [NL.  nanocephalia.) 
Med.  =  NANOCEPH  AL1SM. 
na/no-ceph'a-lou8(-sff'd-luB).a. 
[nano-  +  cephalous.]  Med.  Hav¬ 
ing  the  head  dwarfed.  —  na  no- 
ceph'a-lism  (-lYz’m),  n. 
na-nom'e-luE  (nd-nOrn'C-lds),  n. 
[NL.  ;  nano-  4-  Gr.  /iebo<;  limb.] 
Terat.  A  monstrosity  having 
abnormally  short  limbs, 
na'no-so'mi-a  (na'nfs-65'mY-d), 
7i.  [NL.  See  nano-;  soma.] 
Med.  Microsomia, 
nan'pie  (nftn'pl),  n.  1C  f . 
Nanny;  pie  magpie.]  The 
magpie.  Local ,  Eng. 
nant  (nant).  Var.  of  xaunt. 
Archaic  or  Dial.  Eng. 
nan'tle  (nan't’lj.  '  Var.  of 
NAUNTLE.  Dial.  Eng. 
nan'to-kite  (n  ft  n't  o-k  T  t  >,  n. 
[From  Nan  toco,  village  in 
Chile.]  Min.  Native  cuprous 
chloride,  Cu2Clo,  occurring  in 
white  or  grayish  granular 
masses.  HT,  2*2.5.  Sp.  gr..  3.93. 
Nantz  (nfints).  ri.  Also  Nants. 
[From  Na n tes, France.]  Brandy. 
Obs.  nr  Archaic. 
nanwala  noways.  [Ota. I 
nany.  a.  [AS.  nsenig.]  Not  ah}-  | 
na-om'e-iry  (nH-fin/MrY),  t».  I 


|Gr.  pao?  temple  +  -mefry.) 
Measurement  of  a  sacred  edifice. 
Na'o  mi  (na'O-ml ;  nfl-C'inT  ; 
- m Y),  n.  [Heb.  Nil omx. ]  Fern, 
prop,  name  ;  in  the  Bible,  the 
mother-in-law  of  Ruth.  Ruth  i. 
Na'os  .(na'8s),  n.  [Gr.  ravf 
ship.]  See  star. 
nap.  +  knop. 

nap,  ri.  a  =  napoleon,  1.  b  = 
napoleon,  2.— to  go  nap.  to  wa¬ 
ger  heavily  ;  —  usually  with  on 
nap  (n&p).  Var.  of  knap,  blow, 
nap.  Var.  of  knap,  to  strike,  etc. 
nap.  Obs.  or  dial.  Eng.  var.  of 
knap,  a  protuberance, 
nap,  7i.  [AS.  hnsrp  ;  akin  to  G. 
na/\f.]  A  cup  or  howl.  'Obs. 

Nk  pae'a  (nd-pe'a),  7i.  [L.  Na- 
paea  the  nymph,  fr.  naiaeus 
sylvan.  Gr.  paTralos,  fr.  vairq  a 
woodland  vale.]  1.  AlsoNapea 
Class.  Myth.  A  nymph  haunt¬ 
ing  wooded  vales  or  dells. 

2.  Bot.  A  monotypic  American 
genus  of  malvaceous  plants.  X. 
dioica  is  the  glade  mallow. 

—  Na-pae'an,  Na-pe'an  (-rtn).  a. 

|  napand.  />.  pr.  [From  nap  to 
seize.J  Snatching.  Obs. 

Na'pa  this  tle  ( nn'pd).  A  Eu¬ 
ropean  star  thistle  (Crntaurca 
melitensis )  with  yellow  flower 
heads,  introduced  ns  a  weed 
(orig.  at  Napa)  on  the  Pacific 
coast.  California. 
nap'-at-noon  ,  n.  =  goats- 
kkard  a.  Dial.  Eng 
nape,  n.  [OF.,  F  nappe.)  A  ta¬ 
blecloth.  Obs. 


ale,  senate,  care,  ftm,  eccount,  arm,  ask,  sofa  ;  eve,  gvent,  end,  recent,  maker;  fee,  Ill ;  old,  6bey,  orb,  5dd,  s&ft,  connect ;  use,  unite,  urn,  up,  circus,  menu 

II  Foreign  Word.  +  Obsolete  Variant  of.  +  combined  with.  =  equals. 
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NARCOTIC 


2.  To  cheat  at  dice.  Obs. 

to  nap  it,  to  “  catch  it,”  as  when  hit  hard  and  often  in 
sparring.  Cant. 

■ape  (uap  ;  sec  note  below),  n.  [ME.  nape  ;  orig.  uncert.] 
The  back  part  of  the  neck. 

tiT*  The  pronunciation  n&p,  very  common  in  the  United 
States,  is  generally  regarded  as  colloquial  or  dialectal, 
na'per-er  (na'per-er),  n  [napery  -f  -cr.]  An  officer  in  a 
royal  household  having  charge  of  the  table  linen, 
na'per-y  (-1),  n.  [OF.  naperie ,  fr.  nape  a  tablecloth,  F. 
nappe ,  LL.  nupa,  fr.  L.  mappa.  Bee  map  ;  cf.  apron, 
napkin.]  1.  Household  linen  ;  esp.,  table  linen. 

2.  The  making  or  keeping  of  napery;  the  office  of  na- 
perer.  Obs. 

naph'tha  (nXf'tlid;  277),  n.  [L.  naphtha ,  Gr.  vd<f)0a  ;  cf. 
Ar.  naff,  niff.]  1.  Petroleum;  rock  oil ;  mineral  oil. 

2.  Old  C hem.  Any  of  various  volatile,  strong-smelling,  in¬ 
flammable  liquids,  as  ordinary  ether,  ethyl  acetate,  etc. 

3.  A  petroleum  product  intermediate  between  gasoline 
and  benzine,  consisting  largely  of  heptane  ;  —  called  also 
Dauforth's  oil.  Also,  any  of  several  volatile  inflammable 
liquids  obtained  by  distilling  certain  carbonaceous  materi¬ 
als  and  resembling  petroleum  naphtha  ;  as,  Boghead  naph¬ 
tha,  from  Boghead  coal ;  crude  naphtha ,  or  light  oil ,  from 
coal  tar;  wood  naphtha  (methyl  alcohol),  from  wood,  etc. 

naph'tha-cene  (-sen),  n.  Chem.  An  orange-yellow,  crys¬ 
talline,  cyclic  hydrocarbon,  C18H12,  obtained  from  coal  tar. 
naph'tha-lene  (-len),  n.  Also  «  * 

naph'tha  line  (-lln  ;  -len  ;  184). 

Org.  Chem.  A  hydrocarbon,  C10H18,  act  c  rcwa 
one  of  the  principal  constituents  of  | 
coal  tar,  forming  brilliant  white  c 

platelike  crystals  of  peculiar  odor. 

It  is  obtained  esp.  from  the  “middle  «  a. 

oil  ”  from  coal  tar,  and  is  used  ex-  Naphthalene 
tensively  in  the  manufacture  of  dyestuffs  and  explosives, 
as  a  defense  against  moths  (as  in  moth  balls),  etc.  Chemi¬ 
cally,  it  contains  a  double  benzene  nucleus  and  is  the  par¬ 
ent  substance  of  a  large  number  of  derivatives.  There 
are  two  kinds  of  mono  derivatives,  a  and  £  (6ee  naphthol). 
For  convenience  in  distinguishing  isomers,  the  carbon 
atoms  are  designated  by  numbers,  as  shown  in  the  formula. 
Di-derivatives  are  sometimes  distinguished  by  prefixes ; 
as,  1.2,  ortho -;  1.3,  meta-  ;  1.4,  para-;  1.5,  ana-;  1.6,  epi-  ; 
1.7,  kata- ;  1.8 ,pen- ;  2.6,  ampin -  ;  2.7,  pros-. 
naph  thal'io  (n&f-thXl'Tk),  a.  Chem.  Pert,  to,  or  derived 
from,  naphthalene.  —  naphthalic  acid,  a  A  crystalline  di 
'  basic  acid,  CioH,:(C02H)2,  formed  by  oxidation  of  acenaph- 
thene.  It  is  the  1.8-  or  pericarboxyl  derivative  of  naph¬ 
thalene.  b  A  yellow  crystalline  substance,  OH )(_)•_>. 

It  is  the  /3  hydroxy  derivative  of  a-naphthoquinone.  c 
vPhthalic  acid.  Obs. 

naph'tha  lize  (n5f'thd-llz),  v.  t.;  -lized  (-lizd) ;  -liz'ino 
(-liz'Tng).  To  mingle,  saturate,  or  impregnate,  with 
naphtha.  —  naph'tha-li  za'tion  (lT-za'sh&n  ;  -li-za'-),  n. 
naph-thaz'a-rin  (n5f-th5z'd-rTii),  n.  Also  -rine  (-rYn ; 
-ren).  [naphtha\enz  -f-  alUarm.]  Chem.  A  red  crystal¬ 
line  dyestuff,  C10H4(OH)2O2,  with  green  metallic  luster,  a 
dihydroxy  derivative  of  a  naphthoquinone.  Its  colors 
are  fugitive,  but  its  compound  with  sodium~bisulphite  is 
used  with  chrome  mordants  as  alizarin  black  S. 
naph'thene  (nXf'then),  n.  Org.  Chem.  Hexamethylene  , 
also,  any  of  a  series  of  saturated  cyclic  hydrocarbons, 
CnHan,  derived  from  hexamethylene.  They  constitute  the 
principal  part  of  Caucasian  petroleum,  or  naphtha,  as  the 
paraffins  do  of  American  petroleum.  They  occur  also  in 
other  kinds  of  petroleum,  in  coal  tar,  in  resin  oil,  etc. 
naph'thl-on'ic  (n5f'thT-5n'Tk),a.  [Prob.no/>Athaleue  -f-  thi- 
onic.]  Chem.  Pert. to  or  designating  a  sulphonicacid,C1(tHt  - 
(NH.J)SO;,H(1.4),gotby  treating  a-naphthylamine  with  sul¬ 
phuric  acid.  It  is  important  in  dyestuff  manufacture, 
naph-tho'ic  (naf-tlio'T  k),  a.  Chem.  Pert,  to  or  designating 
either  of  two  crystalline  acids,  C10H7C02H,  carboxyl  deriv¬ 
atives  of  naphthalene,  as  (a-  and  £-)  (see  naphthalene). 
naph'thol  (nXf'thol  ;  -th51),  7i.  Also  naph'tol  (-tol ;  -t51). 
[na  p/dhulene  -f-  -ol.]  Org.  Chem.  a  Either  of  two  white, 
crystalline  derivatives  of  naphthalene,  C10H7OH,  distin¬ 
guished  by  the  prefixes  alpha  (a)  and  beta  (/3)  ;  specif.,  in 
the  U.  S.  P.,  beta-naphthol.  They  occur  in  coal  tar,  but 
are  usually  prepared  artificially  from  naphthalene.  Both 
are  used  as  antiseptics  and  in  the  manufacture  of  dyes  and 
other  substances,  but  /3-naphthol  is  much  the  more  im¬ 
portant.  b  By  extension,  any  of  various  hydroxy  deriva¬ 
tives  containing  the  naphthalene  nucleus.  They  resemble 
the  simpler  phenols,  but  are  in  general  more  reactive, 
naph  thol-sul-phon'ic  (-sul-f5n'Tk),  a.  Org.  Chem.  Per¬ 
taining  to  or  designating  any  of  a  large  number  of  sul- 
phonic  acids  derived  from  the  naphthols.  Many  of  them 


are  used  in  the  manufacture  of  dyestuffs.  The  2.6  mono¬ 
acid  is  called  Schaffer's  acid  ;  the  2.8  mono-acid,  Bayer's 
acid ,  etc.  (See  naphthalene.) 

naph  tho-qilin'one  (nSf'tho-kwTn'on  ;  -kwT-non'),  n. 

[ 7iaphth&\emt  -f-  quinone.]  Org.  Chem.  Either  of  two  sub¬ 
stances,  C,0H6O2,  derived  from  naphthalene,  of  which 
one  (a-naphthoquinone)  is  a  yellow  crystalline  paraquin- 
one  obtained  by  oxidizing  naphthalene  with  chromic  acid, 
and  in  other  ways,  and  the  other  O-naphthoquinone)  is  an 
orthoquiuone  forming  red  needles,  obtaiqpd  by  oxidizing 
an  amino  derivative  of  a-naphthol.  See  quinone. 

naph'thous  (n&t'thws),  a.  Pertaining  to,  or  of  the  nature 
of,  naphtha. 

naph' thy  1-am'ine  (nSf'tlnl-Sm'Tn  ;  -d-men' ;  184),  n.  Also 
-amin.  Chem.  Either  of  two  crystalline  bases,  C10H7NH, 
amino  derivatives  of  naphthalene,  distinguished  as  a-  and 
/3-,  and  obtained  by  action  of  ammonia  on  a-  and  /3-  uaph- 
thol  respectively.  The  a-  compound  is  commercially  pre¬ 
pared  by  the  reduction  of  the  corresponding  nitro  com¬ 
pound.  Both  are  used  in  dyestuff  manufacture. 

Na-pier'i-an  )  (nd-pe'rT-on),  a.  Also  Na-pier'e-an.  Of, 

Na  pe'ri-an  i  pert,  to,  or  discovered  by,  Napier,  or  Neper 
(John,  Laird  of  Merchiston,  1550-1617). 

Na'pi  er’s  bones,  Na'pi-er’s  rods  (na'pt-erz).  A  set  of 
eleven  rods,  as  of  bone,  each  divided  into  nine  spaces  and 
containing  the  numbers  of  a  column  of  the  multiplication 
table,  designed  to  facilitate  large  operations  in  multipli¬ 
cation  and  division  ;  —  falsely  attributed  to  Baron  Napier, 
who  descanted  upon  them  in  his  “  Rabdologia  ”  (1617),  but 
already  known  and  described  by  Finee  in  1532. 

Napier's  circular  parts-  Math.  Five  parts  of  a  right  (or 
quadrantal)  spherical  triangle ;  that  is,  the  legs  and  the 
complements  of  their  opposite  angles  and  of  t lie  hypote¬ 
nuse.  Any  part  is  callea  adjacent  to  the  two  next  to  it  and 
opposite  the  other  two.  Napier’s  rules  for  these  parts 
solve  all  cases  of  right  triangles ;  viz.,  the  sine  of  any  part 
equals  the  product  of  the  cosines  of  the  opposite  parts  and 
also  the  product  of  the  tangent  of  the  adjacent  parts. 

Napier’s  diagram..  Navig.  A  diagram  showing  the  grad¬ 
uated  circular  margin  of  a  compass  card  cut  at  the  north 
and  south  points,  with  the  two  semicircles  straightened  out 
into  vertical  lines,  adjacent  to  which  are  curving  ones 
whose  degree  of  separation  from  the  straight  lines  indi¬ 
cates  graphically  the  compass  deviation  at  every  point.  It 
also  affords  a  ready  means  of  converting  magnetic  into 
compass  courses  and  the  reverse. 

Napier’s  method.  Navig.  The  method  of  graphically 
representing  the  compass  deviation  by  means  of  Napier’s 
diagram. 

na'pi-iorm  (na'pT-form),  a.  [L.  napus  turnip 
-f-  -form.  Cf.  navew.]  Bot.  Turnip-shaped; 
large  and  round  in  the  upper  part,  and  taper¬ 
ing  abruptly  below  ;  —  said  of  roots. 

nap'kin  (nSp'lcTn),  n.  [Dim.  of  OF.  nape  a 
tablecloth,  cloth,  F.  nappe ,  L.  mappa.  See 
napery.]  1.  A  little  towel,  or  small  cloth,  esp. 
one  used  at  table  for  wiping  the  fingers  and 
lips  or  in  serving  hot  dishes.  Napiform 

2.  A  handkerchief.  Obs.,  Scot.,  or  Dial.  Shak.  Root  of 

3.  A  kerchief  or  neckerchief.  Scot.  Turnip 

nap'kin,  v.  t. ;  nap'kined  (kind);  nap'kin-ing.  1.  To 

hide  or  stow  away  in  a  napkin.  Obs. 

2.  To  cover,  provide,  serve,  or  the  like,  with  a  napkin  ;  — 
rarely  used  except  in  p.  p.  ;  as,  a  napkined  tray. 

Na'ples  (na'p’lz),  n.  A  city  of  Italy.  —  Naples  biscuit,  a  lady 
finger.  —  N.  red,  red  ocher.  —  N.  yellow,  a  A  basic  antiino- 
nate  of  lead,  used  as  an  enamel  color  and  in  oil  painting; 
also,  the  color  it  gives.  It  is  not  affected  by  light,  b  Any 
of  several  yellow  pigments  substituted  for  the  above,  as  a 
mixture  of  cadmium  yellow  and  zinc  white. 

Na-po'Ie-on  (nd-po'le-dn),  n.  [F.  Napoleon ,  It.  Napole-  j 
one.']  Masc.  prop.  name.  F.  Napoleon  (na'po'la’SN') ;  It. 
Napoleone  (na-po'la-o'na). 

na-po'le-on,  n.  [After  the  Emperor  Napoleon  I.]  1.  A 

French  gold  coin  of  20  francs.  See  coin. 

2.  Card.  Playing,  a  A  game  in  which  each  player  holds 
five  cards,  the  eldest  hand  stating  the  number  of  tricks  he 
will  bid  to  take,  any  subsequent  player  having  the  right  to 
overbid  him  or  a  previous  bidder,  the  highest  bidder  nam¬ 
ing  the  trump  and  winning  a  number  of  points  equal  to 
his  bid  if  he  makes  so  many  tricks,  or  losing  the  same 
number  of  points  if  he  fails  to  make  them,  b  A  bid  to 
take  five  tricks  at  napoleon.  It  is  ordinarily  the  highest 
bid  ;  but  sometimes  bids  are  allowed  of  Wellington.  or  of  bin- 
c/ter,  to  take  five  tricks,  or  pay  double,  or  treble,  il  unsuccessful 

3.  A  Napoleon  gun. 

4.  A  kind  of  top  boot  of  the  middle  of  the  19th  century. 

5-  A  shape  and  size  of  cigar.  It  is  about  seven  inches  long. 
Napoleon  the  Little  (F.  le  Pe  tit'  [le  p’-te'J),  Napoleon  III. ; 
—  so  called  satirically  by  Victor  Hugo. 


Napoleon  blue.  Dyeing.  A  variety  of  Prussian  blue  that 

is  formed  on  the  fabric. 

Na  po  le-on'ic  (nd-po'le-5n'Tk),  a.  Of  or  pert,  to  Napoleon 
I.,  or  his  family  ;  resembling  Napoleon  I.  ;  as,  the  Napole¬ 
onic  wars.  —  Na-po  le-on'i-cal  ly  (-T-kdl-i),  adv. 

Na-po'le  on  ism  (nd-po'le-dn-Tz’m),  n.  The  principles, 
policy,  etc.,  of  the  Napoleons,  esp.  of  Napoleon  I. ;  attach¬ 
ment  to,  or  advocacy  of,  the  Napoleonic  dynasty  ;  Bona¬ 
partism.  —  Na-poTe-on-ist,  n. 

nappe  (n5p),  n.  [F.  nappe  cloth,  sheet.  See  napery.] 
Gtom.  Sheet ;  surface  ;  all  of  a  surface  so  connected  that 
it  is  possible  to  pass  from  any  one  point  of  it  to  any  other 
without  leaving  the  surface, 
napped  (nfipt),  a.  Having  a  nap  ;  as,  napped  cloth, 
nap'ping  (nSp'Ing),  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  of  nap.  Specif.:  n.  a 
Actor  process  of  raising  a  nap,  as  on  cloth,  b  Hat  Making. 
A  sheet  of  partially  felted  fur  before  it  is  united  to  the  hat 
body. 

nap'py  (nSp'T),  a.  [From  1st  nap.]  Having  a  nap,  or  pile; 
downy ;  shaggy.  Holland. 

nap'py,  a.  [Orig.  uncert.  ;  cf.  nappy  downy,  shaggy.] 

1.  Strong  ;  heady;  foaming;  — said  of  liquors.  Obs.  or  B. 

2.  Somewhat  intoxicated,  as  by  nappy  ale.  Obs.  or  B. 
nap'py  (nSp'T),  n.  ;  pi.  -pies  (-Tz).  Also  nappie.  [Cf. 

ME.  nap ,  AS.  hnsep  cup,  bowl,  E.  hanaper.]  A  round  or 
oval  dish,  with  a  fiat  bottom  and  sloping  sides,  used  for 
cooking,  holding  food,  etc. 
na'pu  (na'poo),  1 i.  [Native 
name.]  Any  of  numerous 
chevrotains  of  the  Iudo- 
Malayan  region  ;  esp., 

Tragulus  napu  of  Sumatra 
or  T.  javanicus  of  Java. 

They  are  similar  to  the  kan- 
chils,  but  slightly  larger. 

See  CHEVROTAIN 

nar'ce-ine  (nar'se-Tn  ;  -en  ;  184),  n. 

Also  nar'ce-in  (-Tn),  nar  ce'ia 
(nar-se'yd).  [L.  narce  numbness,  Nupu  ( Tragulus  javam- 
torpor,  Gr.  vapxrj :  cf.  F.  narctine.]  cus^‘ 

Org. Chem.  A  bitter,  white, crystalline  alkaloid, C2nH2708N- 
3H20,  found  in  small  quantities  in  opium,  and  closely  re¬ 
lated  to  narcotine.  It  is  a  narcotic. 

Nar-cis'sus  (nar-sTs'Ss),  n.;pl.  E.  -cissuses 
(-Sz;  -Iz;  151),  L.  -cissi  (-sTs'i).  [L.  nar¬ 

cissus,  and  (personified)  Narcissus,  Gr. 
vdpKurao^,  NdpKc<j<70s,  fr.  vapKTj  torpor, 
in  allusion  to  the  narcotic  properties  of  the 
flower.  Cf.  narcotic.]  1.  Bot.  A  genus 
of  Old  World  bulbous  amaryllidaceous 
plants  having  erect  linear  leaves  and 
showy  yellow  or  white  or  bicolored 
flowers  with  a  large  cup-shaped  corona. 

Most  of  the  species  are  well  known  in 
cultivation.  The  most  popular  types  are  the  true  daffodils 
(N.  pseudo-narcissus  and  A',  bulbocodium),  with  elongated 
coronas,  or  “trumpets  ;  ”  the  medium -crowned  daffodils  (N. 
triandrus,  N.incomparabilis,  etc.),  with  coronas  shorter 
than  the  perianth  ;  tne  poet’s  narcissus  (N.  poeticus),  having 
a  corona  with  an  indurated  rim  or  border ;  the  Jonquil  (A. 
jonquil  la)  and  the  polyanthus  narcissus  (N.  tazetta),  with  a 
very  short  corona  Bee  daffodil,  jonquil,  1. 

2.  [/.  c.]  A  plant,  flower,  or  bulb  of  this  genus. 

3.  Gr.  Myth.  A  beautiful  youth  for  vain  love  of  whom 
Echo  died.  Nemesis  punished  his  indifference  by  causing 
him  to  fall  in  love  with  his  own  reflection  which  he  saw  in 
the  water  of  a  fountain.  He  pined  away  in  desire  for  it 
and  was  changed  into  the  flower  which  bears  his  name. 

nar'co-  (nar'ko-).  A  combining  form  from  Greek  uapKij, 
numbness,  stupor ,  torpor. 

Nar  cob'a  tus  (nar  k5b'a-tSs),  n.  [NL. ;  Gr.  vapxrj  electric 
ray  (fish)  -{-  /Sarov  a  ray.]  Zool.  The  typical  genus  of 
electric  rays.  Toipedo  is  a  synonym, 
nar'cose  (nar'kos ;  nar-kos')  I  a.  Med.  In  a  condition  of 
nar'cous  (nar'kSs)  )  stupor. 

nar-CO'slS  (nar-ko'sTs),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  rdpKoxr^.  See 
narcotic.]  Med.  Production  of  a  benumbed  state,  stupor, 
state  of  insensibility,  or  state  of  unconsciousness;  narcotiza¬ 
tion  ;  a  benumbed  state,  stupor,  or  insensibility;  privation 
of  consciousness,  due  to  a  narcotic  ;  narcotism  ;  also,  Obs., 
quality  of  producing  such  a  state. 

nar-cot'ic  (-kbt'ik),  a.  [F.  narcoliqvr,  or  LL.  narcoticus,  fr. 
Gr. vapKioTLKos,  fr.  vopKovv  to  benumb,  vapxri  numbness, tor¬ 
por.]  1.  Having  the  properties  of,  or  operating  as,  a  nar¬ 
cotic  ;  —  also  often  fig. ;  as,  a  narcotic  sermon. 

2.  Characterized  by,  or  of  the  nature  of,  narcosis;  as,  a 
narcotic  effect. 


Flower  of  Nar- 
citjtsU8(.V.  j>seu- 
ilo-narcitfsus). 


nape.  n.  [L .napus.  Cf.'NEEP.J 
Th<'  yellow  turnip.  Ohs. 
nape.  r.  t.  To  strike  on  the 
nape  :  to  cut  at  the  nape  Ohs. 
na-pe'ad  (nd-pe'ttd),  n  [Also 
cap.)  A  Saptva.  Rare. 
napo'-creet'  (n  a  p'-),  n.  An 
African  bird  of  the  genus  Sch i- 
zorhis ,  related  to  the  plantain 
eaters. 

na'pee  (na'p?),  n.  [Burmese 
ngilpi.)  Balacnong. 
napell.  n.  [Cf.  OF  napel.) 
Na  pell  us.  Obs 

na-pol'line  (n  rt-p  Sl'Yn  ;  -en  ; 
184),  n.  Also -lln.  [NL.  na/n  t- 
lus.  specific  name,  dim  fr  1  /.  na¬ 
pus  a  kind  of  turnip. 1  Chem. 
An  alkaloid  obtained  from 
monkshood  ( Aconitum  napel- 
lus),  used  as  an  anodyne, 
na-pel'lus  (-ms),  n.  [Cf.  na  pel- 
line. 1  Thecommon  monkshood 
( Aconitum  nap  el  lus).  [ian.I 
Na-pe'ri-an.  Var.  of  Napier-| 
naperonn.  +  n  apron. 
na'pha  wa  ter  (na'ffl).  [Sp. 
nafa,  fr.  Ar.  nar  hah  odor.]  A 
erfume  distilled  from  orange 
Cwers.  [VEW.I 

na'phew  (na'ffl).  Var  of  na-| 
Na'phish  (na'flsh).  Bib. 
Naph'i  si  (n&f'Y-sT).  Bih 
Naph'ta-li  (-ta-lT),n.  Bib.  1.  One 
of  the  twelve  sons  of  Jacob. 

2  The  tribe  named  for  him. 

3.  A  region  in  Palestine, 
naph'tha-lan  (n&f'thd-l&n),  n. 
Bharni.  An  unctuous  prepara¬ 
tion  obtained  by  fractional  dis¬ 
tillation  of  Armenian  naphtha. 


It  is  used  ns  a  remedy  in  para¬ 

sitic  skin  affections, 
naph'tha-late  (-lat).  n  Chem. 
A  saltor  ester  of  naphthalic  acid, 
naphthalene  red.  rose  or  scar¬ 
let.  Magdala  red.  See  dvk. 
naphthalene  yellow  Martius 
yellow.  See  dye. 
naph  tha  len'ic  (nftPthd-lPn'- 
Tk),  a.  Chem.  Pert,  to,  or  derived 
from,  naphthalene:  naphthalic: 
specif.,  designating  a  hydroxy 
derivative  of  naphthoquinone. 
See  NAPHTHALIC  ACID, 
naph-thal'i-dine  (n  a  f-t  h  fl  l'Y- 
dYn  :  -den  ;  184),  n.  Also  -din. 
[naphthalene  4-  t  o  1  u  /  d  i  n  e.] 

Chem.  =  N  A  PHTH  Y  LAM!  N  K. 
naph'tha-lin  (n  a  f't  h  d-1  Y  n), 
naph'tha  line  (-lYn  ;  -len  :  184), 
n.  [F.  naphtaline)  Chem. 
Naphthalene. 

naph  tha-liz'a-rin  (n  a  f't  h  d- 
lYz'd-rYn),  n.  Nanhthazarin. 
Naph'thar  (naf'tnar),  n.  Bib. 
A  word  used  in  2  Macc.  i.  36, 
and  prob.  eqniv.  to  naphtha. 

II  naph'tha  vi  tri-o'lK  vYt'rY-5'- 
lT).  [NL.,  naphtha  of  vitriol  ] 
Common  ethyl  ether 
naph'tha-zine  (-thd-zYn  ;  -zen  ; 
184).  n.  Also  -zin.  Org.  Chem. 
An  azine,  CioHr,:No:C|oH(;,  con¬ 
taining  two  naphtha h-ne  nuclei 
linked  together  by  nitrogen 
naph  thin 'du-line  (  n  a  f-t  h  Y  n'- 
dfl-lYn  ;  -len  :  184),  n  Chem. 
See  IN  DC  LINE. 

naph'thi-o-nate  ( nfi  f'th  Y-fi-nat), 

n.  A  salt  of  naphthionic  acid. 

naphthol  black,  blue,  green, 
orange,  or  yellow.  See  dye. 


naph'thol-ize,  r  t.  To  treat  or 
impregnate  with  naphthol  or 
naphtha. 

naph'thyl  (naf'thYl),  n.  [ naj>h - 
///alene  +  -vM  Chem.  A  univa¬ 
lent  hydrocarbon  radical,CioH7, 
of  which  naphthalene  is  the  hy¬ 
dride. 

naphthylamine  brown,  naph- 
thylamine  black.  See  dye 
naphthyl  blue.  See  dye. 
naph'thyl-ene  (nat'thY-len),  w. 
Chem.  The  bivalent  radical 
C,(,H,„  of  which  naphthalene  is 
the  hvdride.  Cf.  imienylene. 
naph-thyl'ic  (nttf-th.Yl'Yk),  a 
Of  or  pertaining  to  naphthyl 
naph'tol  (n&f'tol;  -tfil).  'Var. 
of  naphthol.  [nfif'tfl-).  Bib. I 
naph-tu'him  (n  ft  f-t  fl'n  Y  m  ;| 
nap'ier  (nfip'ySr),  ».  [See  n  a¬ 
pery  ]  A  naperer.  Obs.  or  R 
Na'pi-er’B  a-nal'o-gies.  Math 
Four  formulw,  demonstrated  by 
Napier,  giving  the  tangent  of 
half  the  sum  or  difference  of 
two  of  the  angles  or  sides  of  n 
spherical  triangle  in  terms  of 
the  others.  [pass,  n.| 

Na'pi-er’s  com'pass.  See  com-| 
na  pi-fo'li-ous  (na'jiY-fO'lY-cs), 
a.  [L.  nanus  turnip  +  folium 
leaf.)  Bot.  1  laving  leaves  shaped 
like  those  of  the  turnip.  Rare. 
na'pit  (nii'pYt),  u.  [Hind.,  bar¬ 
ber.]  One  of  a  Hindu  caste  of 
barbers  found  throughout  India, 
nap'kin-ing.  n.  Material  for 
napkins.  Cf.  towelino. 
napkin  pattern.  See  linen 
scroll. 

napkin  ring  A  ring  used  to  in¬ 


close  a  table  napkin, 
nap'less,  a.  without  nap; 
threadbare.  —  nap'less-ness,  n. 
Na-po  le-on-a'na  (nd-p6'16-<3n- 
a'nd  ;  -&n'd ),n.pl  [Napoleon 
-f  -ana.)  Papers,  books,  relics, 
etc.,  relating  to  Nanoleon 
Napoleon  gun  Ordnance.  A 
t  w  el  ve-  j  io  u  n  d  er ,  sm  oot  h  bore, 

muzzle-loading,  field  combined 
howitzer  and  gun,  designed  to 
fire  both  shot  and  shell.  It  was 
first  adopted  by  the  French  and 
later,  in  principle,  by  other  Eu¬ 
ropean  powers  and  the  United 
States,  hut  is  now  long  obsolete. 
Na-po  le-on-is' tic  (-Y  s't  I  k),  a. 
Napoleonic. 

na-po'le  on-ite,  n.  [ Napoleon 
-4-  ate. J  Petrog.  =  cordite. 
Na-po'le-on-ize,  ?\  t  To  sub¬ 
ject  to,  or  govern  in  accordance 
with,  Napoleonic  theories, 
nappe.  +  nap. 

nap'per  (nttp'Pr).  n.  One  who 
nnps,  or  sleeps  lightly, 
nap'per  (n  ft  p'?  r  :  n  a  p'  ).  n. 
The  head.  Dial.  Eng.  Jf  Sian;/. 
nap'per.  n.  One.  esji.  a  ma¬ 
chine,  that  puts  a  nap  on  cloth, 
napperone  4*  n apron,  apron, 
nap  pie.  Var.  of  Nappy. 
nap'pi-ness  (nip'T-nfs),  n 
[From  1st  nappy.)  Quality  of 
having  a  nap  ;  abundance  of 
nap,  as  on  cloth, 
napping  hammer  A  knapping 
hammer. 

nap'pish-ness,  n  Tendency  to 
nap  ;  drowsiness  Rare. 
nap'piat  (nftn'Yst),  n.  One  who 
plays  nap.  Rare. 


nap'py  (nftp'i;  nAp'T)*  "■ 
Liquor  ;  esp  ,  ale  Eng 
nap'ron  (dial,  ndp'riin  ;  nap'- 
i/rn),  n  An  apron  Obs.  or 
Scot.  8r  Dial.  Eng. 
naprune.  +  n  apron. 
na'pry  +  napery 
nap'ta,  napte.  •{•naphtha. 
nap 'tha.  Naphtha.  Ref.  Sp. 
nuquil.  i*  N own i le. 
naquither.  •{•  nowhither. 
nar  Contr  of  ne  are ,  are  not. 
Obs.  [were  not  Oh*. I 

nar.  nere,  contr.  of  ne 
nar  (niir),  a.  (ME.  nerve;  cf- 
AS.  nCarra.  Icel.  nterri.  See 
near.]  Nearer;  also,  nearest. 
mmmndr.  [ME  nerve;  cf  Icel 
ii tern.)  Nearer  ;  near  ;  also, 
nearly.  Both  Obs.  or  Scot.  Sf 
Dial  Eng. 

Nar'a-ka  ( n  ft  r'd-k  d  ;  Skr. 
nur'-),  n.  [Skr.]  Hinduism  6c 
Buddhism.  The  place  of  pun¬ 
ishment  for  the  wicked  after 
death  ;  hell 

Nar-ci'ne  (niir-BT'ne),  n  [NL., 
fr  Or.  vdpxri  an  electric  ray.]  A 
genus  of  small  electric  rays  rep¬ 
resented  by  species  m  warm 
parts  of  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific. 
Nar-ci8s',  n  =  Narcissus. 
Nar'cia-sa'les  (n  ii  r's  Y-k ii'l  e  z), 
n.  pi  [NL.  See  Narcissus.] 
Bot.  In  Lindley ’s  classification, 
an  alliance  comprising  the  ama¬ 
ryllis  and  iris  families,  etc.— 
nar-cis'8al  (nbr-sYs'dl),  a. 
Nar-cis'sine  (niir-sYs'Yn),  a.  Of 
or  pertaining  to  Narcissus. 
Nar'co-bat'i-da  (nftr'kn-bftt'Y- 


de),  n.  jd.  [NL.  See  Narcob- 
atu s.]  Zool.  The  family  con- 
sisting  of  the  electric  rays  Tor- 
pedinidfr  is  a  synonym 
nar'co-hyp'ni  a  (-liYp'nt-d),  n. 
[NL.  ;  narco-  -+-  Gr.  vm/ov 
sleep.)  Med.  Numbness  felt  on 
awaiting  from  sleep 
nar'eo-lep  sy  (nar'kfi-lPp'sY), 
w.  [narco-  +  -lepstf.)  Med.  A 
condition  characterized  by 
brief  epileptiform  attacks  of 
deep  sleep.  —  narco-lep'tic 
(-lfip'tYk),  o. 

nar-co'ma  (nar-kS'mrt),  n. 
[NL.,  fr  Gr  v^pkovv  to  be¬ 
numb.]  Med.  The  6tate  of  stu¬ 
por  produced  by  narcotics.  — 
nar-com'a  tous  (-k  5  m'd-t  u  s  ; 
-ko'md-ttis),  a. 

nar'co-ma'ni-a  (nar'kC-ma'nY- 
d),  n  l  NL.  :  narco -  +  manta.] 
Uncontrollable  desire  for  nar¬ 
cotics. 

nar'co-ma'nl-ac.  n.  Med.  One 
having  narcomania.  —  nar'eo- 
ma-ni'a-cal  (-md-nl'd-kdl),  a. 
Nar'co  me-du'sae  (-m  r-d  fl'se), 
n.  pi.  [NL  See  narco-:  Me¬ 
dusa.]  Zocil.  A  division  of 
trnchyline  Hydrozoa  in  which 
the  tentacles  spring  from  the 
exumbrella,  and  the  gonads  are 
developed  in  connection  with 
the  manubrium  —  nar  co -me- 
du'san  (-sdn).  a.  6f  n. 
nar  co-pep'sis  (p5p'sYs),  n. 
[NL  :  narco -  +  Gr  di¬ 

gestion.]  Med.  Torpid  diges¬ 
tion  [Narcotine.  I 

nar-co'tl-a  (nar-ko'shl-a),  n.[ 


f<Tod,  foot ;  out,  oil ;  chair  ;  go  ;  sing,  igk ;  then,  thin ;  nature,  verdure  (250) ;  K  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144) ;  boN  ;  yet ;  zh  —  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Guide. 
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nar-cot'ic  (nar-kBt'Yk),  n.  Med.  A  drug  which  in  moder¬ 
ate  doses  allays  susceptibility,  relieves  pain,  and  produces 
profound  sleep,  but  which  in  poisonous  doses  produces  stu¬ 
por,  coma,  or  convulsions.  The  chief  narcotics  are  opium 
(with  morphine),  belladonna  (with  atropine),  Indian  hemp, 
stramonium,  hyoscyamus,  and  lactucarium. 
nar  cot'i  cal  (-T-k#l),  a.  Narcotic.  —  nar-cot'i-cal-ly, 
adv.  —  nar-cot'i-cal-ness,  n. 

nar'co  tine  (nar'ki-tTn  ;  -ten;  184),  n.  Also  nar'CO-tin 
(-tYn),  nar'co- ti'na  (-te'na).  [Cf.  F.  narcotine.  Cf.  co- 
tarnine. ]  Org.  ('hem.  A  tasteless,  white,  crystalline 
alkaloid,  C.j  .H  ,  ;07N,  which  is  found  in  opium,  and  recog¬ 
nized  as  a  derivative  of  isoquiuoline.  Pure  narcotine  is 
not  a  narcotic. 

nar  co-tin'ic  (-tYn'Tk),  a.  Pertaining  to  narcotine, 
nar'co  tisin  (nar'ko-tTz’m),  n.  [Cf.  F.  nar  cot  is  me.’]  a 
Narcosis,  b  Production  of  narcosis,  c  An  unnatural 
desire  or  tendency  to  sleep,  d  A  narcotic  influence, 
nar'co  tize  (-tiz),  v.  t. ;  nar'co-tized  (-tizd) ;  nar'co-tiz'- 
ino  (-tiz'Tng).  To  imbue  with,  or  subject  to  the  influence 
of,  a  narcotic  ;  to  put  into  a  state  of  narcosis  ,  —  often  tig. 
—  nar  co  ti  zation  (-tY-za'shwn  ;  -tl-za'shwn),  n. 
nard  (nard),  n.  [L.  nardus,  Gr.  vapfio?  ;  cf.  Heb.  nerd. 
Per.  nard,  Skr.  nalada :  cf.  F.  nard,  OF.  also  narde.] 

1.  a  =  spikenard,  b  The  matgrass  Nardus  stricta. 

2.  An  ointment  made  partly  from  nard.  See  spikenard. 
nar  doo'  (nar-doo'),  n.  [Native  name  of  Sesban  aculealum 

in  Queensland,  Norman  River.]  a  An  Australian  clover 
fern  (Mars ilea  drummondii).  Its  spores  are  made  into 
bread  or  porridge  by  the  natives,  b  The  fabaceous  plant 
Sesban  aculeatum,  whose  seeds  are  ground  into  meal.  See 
dhunchee.  India. 

nare  (nSr),  n.  [L.  ;?am.]  a  A  nostril.  Obs.  b  Specif. : 
The  nostril  of  a  hawk.  Archaic. 

na-reg'a-mine  (nd-reg'd-mTn  ;  -men;  184),  n.  Also -min. 
[NL.  Naregamia,  generic  name,  of  E.  Ind.  origin.]  Chem. 
An  alkaloid  obtained  from  a  meliaceous  plant  ( Naregamia 
alata )  of  India,  used  as  an  emetic  and  expectorant, 
na'res  (na'rez  ;  115),  n.  pi. ;  sing,  naris  (-rTs).  [L.,  pi.  of 

jiaris  nostril.]  Anat.  &  Zool.  The  nostrils  or  nasal  open¬ 
ings.  In  vertebrates  above  fishes  the  anterior  nares  are  the 
external  openings,  or  nostrils,  and  the  posterior  nares  the 
openings  of  the  nasal  cavities  into  the  mouth  or  pharynx, 
nar'gi-le  1  (nar'gT-ie), n.  Alsonar'gi-leh  [Per.,  fv.ndr- 
nar'ghi-le  1  gil ,  prop.,  a  coconut;  —  prob.  so  called  because 
first  made  of  a  coconut :  cf.  F.  narguile.] 

An  Oriental  apparatus  for  smoking  tobac¬ 
co.  It  has  a  long  flexi¬ 
ble  tube,  and  the  smoke 
is  drawn  through  water, 
na'ri-al  (na'rY-51;  115), 
a.  Anat.  Of  or  pertain¬ 
ing  to  the  nares  ;  as,  the 
narial  septum, 
na-rin'gin  (nd-rtq'gin ; 

-gen),  n.  [Hind,  naringi 
orange.]  Org.  Chem. 

A  white  crystalline 
compound,  C2,H21l011, 
obtained  chiefly  fro  m 
the  blossoms  of  Citrus 
decumana.  On  hydrol¬ 
ysis  it  yields  rhamnose 
andnar/in-ge'nin(n«ar/- 
Tn-ge'nTn),  a  derivative 
of  phloroglucin  and  cin¬ 
namic  acid. 

nar'ra  (nar'ra),  n.  [Sp., 
fr.  Tag.]  Any  of  several 
Asiatic  fabaceous  tim¬ 
ber  trees  of  the  genus 
Linqoum  ;  also,  their 
hard  wood,  which  takes 
a  fine  polish.  The  narra 
blanca,  or  narra  amarilla,  with  yellow  wood,  is  distinguished 
by  the  natives  from  the  narra  encarnada,  with  dark  reddish 
wood;  both  varieties  probably  come  from  the  species  L.  in- 
dicum.  The  wood  is  chiefly  used  for  furniture  and  fine 
cabinetwork.  Phil.  1. 

Nar'ra- gan'set  (nSr'a-gXn'sSt),  n.  1.  One  of  a  tribe  of 
Algonquian  Indians  formerly  dwelling  about  Narragansett 
Bay  in  Rhode  Island,  where  they  numbered  several  thou¬ 
sand  at  the  advent  of  the  English.  King  Philip’s  War  re¬ 
sulted  in  the  breaking  up  of  the  tribe,  many  having  been  killed, 
and  now  only  a  few  of  mongrel  descent  survive.  See  Niantic. 
2.  One  of  an  American  breed  of  small,  hardy,  and  sure¬ 
footed  horses  formerly  much  used  as  saddle  horses, 
nar'ras  Plant  (n5r'&s).  [From  nar  as  or  mnara,  the  native 
name  in  Mossamedes.)  A  South  African  spiny  cucurbita- 
ceous  plant  (Acanthosicyos  horrida)  forming  impenetrable 
thickets.  It  bears  melonlike  fruits  of  a  pleasant  flavor; 
the  seeds  are  also  eaten. 

nar  rate'  (nX-rat';  277),  v.  t.  ;  -rat'ed  (-rat'gd) ;  -rat'ing 
(-rat'Tng).  [L.  narratus ,  p.  p.  of  Jiairare  to  narrate,  prob. 
for  gnarare,  fr.  gnarus  knowing.  See  ignore,  know.]  To 
tell,  rehearse,  or  recite,  as  a  story  ;  to  relate  the  particu¬ 
lars  of  ;  to  give  an  account  of. 

Syn.—  Relate,  recount,  detail,  describe,  tell, 
nar-ra'tion  (nS-ra'shwn),  n.  [L.  narratio :  cf.  F.  narra¬ 
tion.]  1.  Act  of  telling  or  relating  the  particulars  of  an 
act,  occurrence,  or  course  of  events  ;  rehearsal ;  recital. 

2.  That  which  is  related  ;  the  relation  in  words  of  the 
particulars  of  any  transaction  or  event,  or  of  any  series  of 
transactions  or  events  ;  narrative  ;  story  ;  history. 


3.  That  part  of  a  discourse  which  recites  the  particulars 
of  an  action,  or  simply  states  the  facts  of  the  subject. 

Syn.  —  Account,  recital,  rehearsal,  relation,  detail,  story, 
tale,  history.  See  narrative. 

—  nar-ra'tion-al  (nX-ra'shun-Sl),  a.  Rare. 
nar'ra-tive  (nXr'd-tYv),  n.  1.  That  which  is  narrated  ;  the 
recital  of  astory  ;  an  account  of  the  particulars  of  an  event 
or  transaction  ;  a  story  ,  history  ;  recital. 

2.  Scots  Law.  The  part  of  a  document  containing  the 
recitals  ;  specif.,  the  part  of  a  deed,  immediately  following 
the  name  and  designation  of  the  grantor,  reciting  the  in¬ 
ducement  for  making  it. 

3.  Act,  art,  or  practice  of  narrating.  Stevenson. 

Syn.  —  Narrative,  narration,  account,  recital.  Nar¬ 
rative  and  narration  are  sometimes  interchanged.  But 
narrative  is  now  commonly  applied  to  that  which  is  nar¬ 
rated,  narration,  to  the  act  or  process  of  narrating  ;  as,  a 
well-constructed  narrative ,  the  narrative  of  one’s  adven¬ 
tures;  the  art  of  narration ,  great  powers  of  narration. 
Account  is  less  formal  than  narrative  ;  recital  commonly 
implies  a  somewhat  detailed  relation ;  as,  an  interesting 
account  of  a  particular  experience,  of  one’s  travels;  “I 
will  give  such  a  recital  as  I  can  of  all  that  has  passed  ” 
( Coicper )  the  recital  of  one’s  wrongs.  See  story. 

nar'ra-tive,  a.  [Cf.  F.  narratif]  1.  Of  or  pert,  to,  or  of 
the  nature  of,  narration  ;  relating  to  the  recital  of  an  event. 

2.  Apt  or  inclined  to  relate  stories,  or  to  tell  particulars 
of  events  ;  story-telling  ;  garrulous.  Now  Rare. 

Hut  wise  through  time,  and  naira  five  with  age.  Pope 
nar'ra-tive-ly,  adv.  a  In  the  style  or  manner  of  narra¬ 
tion.  b  Regarded  as  narrative ;  in  respect  to  narrative 
character  ;  as,  a  book  amusing  narratively,  but  shallow, 
nar-ra'tor  (nX-ra'ter),  n.  [L.]  One  who  narrates;  one 
who  relates  a  series  of  events  or  transactions, 
nar'ra  to-ry  (uXr'a-to-rT),  a.  Giving  an  account  of  events  ; 
narrative  ;  as,  narrator y  letters.  Howell. 

nar'row  (nXr'o),  a. ;  nar'row-er  (-er) ;  nar'row-est.  [ME 
navwe,  naru,  AS.  nearu  ;  akin  to  OS.  naru,  naro  ;  cf.  D. 
naar  wretched.]  1.  Of  little  breadth,  esp.  in  comparison 
with  the  length  ;  not  wide  or  broad;  as,  a  narrow  board. 

A  deep  but  narrow  stream.  Shelley 

2  Of  little  extent ;  limited,  circumscribed. 

Confined  to  a  narrow  compass  in  the  world  Bp.  Wilkins 
One  science  only  will  one  genius  t.t  ; 

So  vast  is  art.  so  narrow  human  Wit.  Pope. 

3.  Parsimonious;  niggardly  ;  mean. 

A  very  narrow  and  stinted  charity.  Smalridge. 

4.  Not  broad  in  mind  or  disposition ;  illiberal ;  bigoted ; 
as,  a  narrow  mind  ;  narrow  views. 

5.  Limited  in  amount;  small;  meager,  straitened;  as, 
narrow  circumstances  or  fortune. 

6.  Haring  but  a  little  margin  ;  having  barely  sufficient 

space,  time,  or  number,  etc.  ;  close  ;  near ;  —  with  special 
reference  to  some  peril  or  misfortune  ;  as,  a  narrow  shot  , 
a  narrow  escape  ;  a  narrow  majority.  Dryden. 

7.  Close;  accurate;  exact;  scrutinizing;  careful. 

Hut  first  with  narrow  search  I  must  walk  round 
This  garden,  and  no  corner  leave  unspied.  Milton. 

8-  Phon.  Formed  or  articulated  with  a  relatively  tense 
condition  of  the  tongue,  the  upper  surface  of  which  is  at 
the  same  time  convexed,  thus  “  narrowing”  the  oral  pas¬ 
sage  ;  —  said  of  one  of  a  pair  of  vowels  having  the  same 
“height,”  as  contrasted  with  the  other  called  “wide.” 
Thus,  e  (eve)  is  narrow  compared  with  Y  (Yll),  “wide.” 
Cf.  wide,  and  see  Guide. to  Pron .,  §  44. 

Syn.  —  Narrow,  strait.  Strait  adds  to  narrow  the  im¬ 
plication  of  closeness  or  restriction  ;  as,  “  The  sea  is  set  in 
a  wide  place,  that  it  might  be  deep  and  great.  But  put  the 
case  the  entrance  were  narrow ,  and  like  a  river.  ...  If 
he  went  not  through  the  narrow ,  how  could  he  come  into 
the  broad  ?  ”  (2  Esilras  vii.  3-5) ;  “  Behold  now  the  place 
where  we  dwell  with  thee  is  too  strait  for  us  ”  (2  Kings  vi.  1). 
Fig.,  narrow  implies  illiberality  or  intolerance,  strait , 
strictness  or  rigor ;  as,  “  Dante  does  not  come  before  us  as 
a  large  catholic  mind  ;  rather  as  a  narrow  and  even  secta¬ 
rian  mind  ”  (Carlyle) ;  “  After  the  most  straitest  sect  of  our 
religion  I  lived  a  Pharisee  ”  (Acts  xxvi.  5) ;  wamm'-minded, 
s/7*ar/-laced.  See  strict,  rigid. 

narrow  clpth,  cloth  less  than  52  inches  wide,  often  27  to  29 
inches  wide.  Cf.  broadcloth  a.  —  n.  gauge  or  gage.  See 
gauge,  «.,  5  a.  —  n.  goods,  ribbons,  cords,  braids,  etc.  —  n. 
ration,  Agric.,  a  ration  containing  a  large  amount  of  pro¬ 
tein  in  proportion  to  the  fat  and  carbohydrates.  —  n.  seas, 
Eng.  Hist.,  the  straits  or  arms  of  the  sea  between  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland  and  between  England  and  France,  over 
which  England  or  Great  Britain  has  asserted  certain  rights 
of  supremacy  beyond  the  three-mile  limit,  which  have 
never  been  sanctioned  by  general  acquiescence.  —  n.  trade, 
trade  in  narrow  goods.  —  n.  wares.  =  narrow  goods.  —  n. 
weaver,  one  who  makes  narrow  cloth  or  narrow  goods, 
nar'row  (nXr'o),  n.  1.  The  narrow  part  of  anything  ;  a 
narrow  place  or  thing  ;  specif.,  Mining,  a  narrow  gallery. 

2.  A  narrow  passage;  esp.,  a  contracted  part  of  a  stream, 
lake,  or  sea  ;  a  strait  connecting  two  bodies  of  water  ;  — 
usually  in  pi.  ;  as,  the  Narrows  of  New  York  harbor. 

The  jaws  of  a  dangerous  narrow.  Gladstone. 

3.  Print.  Furniture  three  picas  wide. 

nar'row  (nXr'0),  v.  t. ;  nar'rowed  (-od) ;  nar'row-ing. 
[Cf.  AS.  nearu'ian.]  1.  To  lessen  the  breadth  of  ;  to  con¬ 
tract  ;  to  draw  into  a  smaller  compass  ;  to  reduce  the 
width  or  extent  of.  Sir  Temple. 

2.  To  contract  the  reach  or  sphere  of  ;  to  make  less  liberal 
or  broad  ;  to  limit ;  to  restrict ;  as,  to  narrow  one’s  views ; 
to  narrow  the  field  of  discussion. 

3.  Knitting.  To  contract  the  size  of,  as  a  stocking,  by 
taking  two  stitches  into  one. 

nar'row,  v.  i.  1.  To  become  less  broad  ;  to  contract ; 
lessen  ;  as,  the  sea  narrows  into  a  strait. 


2.  Man.  Not  to  step  out  enough  to  the  one  hand  or  the 
other  ;  as,  a  horse  narrows  ;  —  also  said  of  the  rider. 

3.  Knitting.  To  contract  the  size  of  a  stocking  or  other 
knit  article,  by  taking  two  stitches  into  one. 

nar'row— heart'ed,  a.  Mean  ;  parsimonious ;  ungenerous. 
—  nar  row-hoart'ed  ness,  n. 
nar'row  ing  (n£r'6-Tng),  p.  pr.  <C*  vb.  n.  of  narrow  ;  specif.: 
vb.  n.  a  A  contracting,  or  making  or  becoming  less  in 
breadth  or  extent,  b  A  part,  place,  or  thing  narrowed ; 
esp.,  the  part  of  a  stocking  which  is  narrowed, 
nar'row-leaved'  (-levd'),  a.  Rot.  Having  narrow  or  linear 
leaves;  —  a  common  epithet  in  vernacular  plant  names  ; 
as,  narrow-leaved  plantain,  willow,  etc. 
nar'row-ly  (nar'6-lT),  adv.  [Cf.  AS.  neanilice.]  1.  With 
minute  scrutiny  ;  closely  ;  carefully  ;  as,  to  look  or  watch 
narrowly  ;  to  search  narrowly  ;  also,  closely,  as  if  pressed 
upon  ;  as,  to  be  narrowly  pursued  or  besieged. 

2.  With  little  breadth  or  extent ;  in  a  contracted  manner. 

3.  With  a  little  margin  or  space ;  hence,  closely  ;  hardly; 
barely  ;  only  just ;  as,  he  narrowly  escaped. 

4.  Sparingly  ;  parsimoniously.  Now  Rare. 

5.  Not  broadly  ;  illiberally  ;  as,  the  statute  should  not  be 
interpreted  so  narrowly. 

nar'row-mind  ed  (-min'dSd;  -did;  87,  151),  a.  Of  nar¬ 
row  mental  scope  ;  illiberal ;  bigoted.  —  narTOW— mind'- 
ed  ly,  adv.  —  nar  row-mind'ed  ness,  n. 
nar'row  ness,  n.  [Cf.  AS.  nearunes.]  Condition  or  qual¬ 
ity  of  being  narrow,  in  any  sense, 
nar'row— spir'it-ed,  a.  Not  broad  in  spirit ;  illiberal ;  in¬ 
tolerant  ;  mean.  —  nar'row-spir'it-ed-ness,  n. 
nar'thex  (nar'thSks),  77.  [L.,  giant  fennel,  Gr.  vdp$-q£.]  l.a 
[cap.]  Rot.  Syn.  of  Ferula,  1.  b  An  apiaceous  plant  of 
Afghanistan  (Fenda  narthex).  It  is  a  source  of  asafetida. 
2.  Arch.  The  portico  of  ancient  churches;  one  Bide  or 
member  of  the  atrium  or  outer  court  surrounded  by  am¬ 
bulatories ; —  used,  generally,  for  any  vestibule,  lobby, 
or  outer  porch,  leading  to  the  nave  of  a  church, 
nar'whal  (nar'hwal),  ti.  (Sw  or  Dan.  narhval;  akin  to 
E.  whale;  cf.  Icel.  nahvalr.  The  first  syllable  is  perh.  fr. 
Icel.  nar  corpse,  dead  body,  in  allusion  to  the  whitish 
color  of  its  skin.  See  whale.]  An  arctic  cetacean  (Mono- 
don  monoceros),  of  the  family  Delphinidse,  which  becomes 


Narwhal.  (§?fi) 

about  twenty  feet  long.  The  male  narwhal  has  one  long, 
twisted,  pointed  tusk,  projecting  forward  from  the  upper 
jaw  like  a  horn.  Sometimes  two  tusks  are  developed,  side 
by  side.  There  is  no  dorsal  fin.  The  color  is  marbled  gray 
and  white.  The  tusk  furnishes  ivory  which  is  of  commer¬ 
cial  value. 

na'sal  (na'zal),  a.  [L.  nasus  the  nose  :  cf.  F.  nasal.  See 
nose.]  1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  nose. 

2.  Phon.  Characterized  by  resonance  in  the  nasal  passage 
as  are  the  sounds  of  in,  n,  v g  ;  as,  a  nasal  vowel  ;  a  nasal 
utterance.  In  the  production  of  a  nasal  sound  the  soft 
palate  is  more  or  less  lowered,  and  the  voice  issues  ( wholly 
or  in  part)  through  the  nose.  See  Guide  to  Pron.,  §  24. 
nasal  bones.  Anat.  A-  Zobl.,\ n  vertebrates  higher  than  fishes, 
two  bones  of  the  skull,  in  front  of  the  frontals.  In  man 
they  are  oblong  in  shape,  and  form  by  their  junction  the 
bridge  of  the  nose,  partly  covering  in  the  nasal  cavity.  In 
teleost  fishes  the  median  ethmoid  was  called  nasal  by 
Owen.  By  most  recent  authorities  the  two  small  bones 
each  side  of  it  (often  called  turbinals)  are  regarded  as  the 
nasal  bones.  —  n.  capsule,  Zool.,  the  structures  inclosing 
the  nasal  fossae  or  olfactory  organ  of  a  vertebrate.  —  n. 
duct.  Anal.,  an  epithelium-lined  canal  running  through 
several  of  the  facial  bones  and  opening  into  the  inferior 
meatus  of  the  nose.  It  receives  tne  lachrymal  canals  at 
its  upper  end,  thus  forming  a  passage  from  the  eye  to 
the  nasal  cavity.  — n.  eminence,  Anat.,  the  glabella.— 
n.  fossae.  a  Anat.  The  nasal  passages  or  cavities.  See 
nose,  b  Zool.  The  depressions  or  grooves  on  the  bill  in 
which  the  nostrils  of  most  birds  are  situated.  — n.  gleet,  a 
chronic  inflammation  or  catarrh  of  the  mucous  membrane 
lining  the  nasal  cavities  and  sinuses  of  the  head,  accom¬ 
panied  with  persistent  discharge  of  a  thick  white  or  yel¬ 
lowish  white  secretion.  —  n.  Index,  Craniom.,  the  ratio  of 
the  breadth  of  the  anterior  orifice  to  the  height  from  t he 
nasal  spine  to  the  nasion,  usually  expressed  in  hundredths 
of  the  latter.  Skulls  with  a  nasal  index  of  58  to  53  (char¬ 
acteristic  of  Negroes  and  Mongols)  a.replatyrrhinian  ;  with 
an  index  of  52  to  48  (characteristic  of  American  Indians). 
mesorrhinian  ;  with  an  index  of  47  to  42  (characteristic  of 
Caucasians),  fep/orrhinian.  —  n.  nerve,  .477a/.,  a  branch  of 
the  ophthalmic  nerve  distributed  to  various  parts  of  the 
nose.  —  n.  notch.  Anal.,  the  rough  surface  on  the  anterior 
lovyer  border  of  the  frontal  bone  between  the  orbits,  which 
articulates  with  the  nasals  and  superior  maxillaries.  —  n. 
plate,  Zool..  in  reptiles,  one  of  the  plates  through  or  be¬ 
tween  which  the  nostril  opens.  —  n.  point.  Cranio/.  =  na¬ 
sion.— n.  process  (of  the  superior  maxillary  bone),  A not., 
the  upwardly  extending  part  which  forms  part  of  the  sides 
of  the  nose.  —  n  scale.  Zool.,  in  birds,  the  narirorn.  —  n.  sep¬ 
tum,  Anat.,  the  bony  and  cartilaginous  partition  betw  een 
the  nasal  passages.  —  n.  spine,  Anal.,  any  of  three  median 
bony  processes  adjacent  to  the  nasal  passages :  a  The  su¬ 
perior  or  frontal,  projecting  downward  from  the  frontal 
bone  and  articulating  with  both  nasal  bones,  b  The  ante¬ 
rior,  formed  by  the  union  of  processes  of  the  two  premaxil- 
laries  and  projecting  upward  between  the  anterior  nares. 
C  The  posterior  or  palatine,  formed  by  the  union  of  proc¬ 
esses  of  the  two  palate  bones  and  projecting  between  the 
posterior  nares.  —  n.  twang.  See  twang,  n.,  2. 


n  ar-cot'l  cism  (nar-kbt'T- 

sTz’m),  n.  Narcotism.  Rare. 
nar-cot'ic-ness.  n.  See -nf.ss. 
nar-cot'i  co-ac'rid  (-T-k5-\  a. 
Mai.  Both  narcotic  and  acrid,  as 
a  poison.  —  n.  A  nnreotico-ac- 
rid  substance,  as  a  poison, 
nar'co-tined  (nar'Wtlnd),  a. 
Narcotized  :  deadened.  Hare. 
nar'co  tist  (-tTst),  n.  One  un¬ 
duly  given  to  use  of  narcotics, 
nard,  »\  t.  To  anoint  with  nard. 
nar-dif'er-ous  (n  a  r-dt  f'e  r-»s), 
a.  [From  L.  nardifer.]  Bear¬ 
ing  nard.  Obs. 

nar'dine  (nar'dYn),  a.  [L.  nar- 
dinus,  Gr.  vapStvo*  :  cf.  OF. 
wa>v/i/».l  Of  or  pert  to  nard; 
having  tne  qualities  of  nard. 
nar  du'  (niir-dd&').  Var.  of 
NARDOO. 


Nar'dus  (nar'diis),  n.  [NL. 
See  nard.]  Rot.  A  monotypic 
genus  of  European  grasses.  The 
species,  A\  stricta ,  is  known  as 
matgrass. 

nare.  +  nar,  nearer 

nare.  +  nere,  contr.  of  ne  were, 

were  not. 

nare,  a.  Narrow.  Ohs. 
nar'er  (niir'gr).  Dial.  var.  of 
na  r.  nearer, 
narewe.  +  narrow. 
nar'gil  (nnr'gYl),  n.  [See  nar- 
ohile.1  The  coconut,  frulia. 
nar'ic  (nfir'Tk),  a.  =  narial. 
nar'i-ca  (-Y-kd),  ti.  [NL.,  fr. 
L.  nares  nostrils,  nose.]  The 
brown  coati.  See  coati 
Nar'i-ea,  n.  [NL.]  Zool.  A 
small  genus  of  tsnioglossate 
gastropods  of  warm  seas,  hav¬ 


ing  a  thin  white  spiral  shell 

with  velvety  epidermis.  It  is 
the  type  of  a  family,  Na-ric'i- 
dae  ( nd-rYs'Y-de).  —  nar'i-coid 
(nir'T-koid),  a.  tf  n. 
nar'i-corn  (nftr'T-kdrn;  n  a  r'-), 
n.  [L.  naris  nostril  +  cornu 
horn.]  Zool.  The  horny  seg¬ 
ment  of  the  rhinotheca  covering 
the  nostrils  of  albatrosses  and 
some  other  birds, 
nar'i  form  (-f6rm),  n.  [L.  naris 
nostril  -+-  -f  orm.  See  NOSE.]  Like 
a  nostril  in  form, 
nar'ine  (nftr'Tn  :  nar'-),  a.  Of 
or  pertuining  to  the  nostrils, 
na'ris.  n  ,  sing,  of  nares. 
nark  (nark),  n.  A  spy  employed 
by  the  police  ;  an  informer  ;  a 
stool  pigeon.  Cant 
nark,  v.  t.  3f  i.  To  spy,  or  inform 


on,  for  the  police  ;  to  act  as  a 

nark.  Cant. 

naroly.  +  narrowly 

narow©  +  narrow' 

narr,  n.  [Short  for  L.  narratio.'] 

Law.  A  declaration  in  pleading 

Cant.  Obs. 

narr  (nar),  v.  i.  [Imitative.] 
To  growl  or  snarl,  as  a  dog. 
Obs  or  Dial.  Eng 
nar'ra-ble  (nftr'd-b’l),  a.  [L. 
narrabilis,  fr.  narrare  to  nar¬ 
rate.]  Narrniable.  Obs. 

Ij  nar-ran't©  (niir-ran'ta),  adv. 
[It.]  Music.  In  narrative  style, 
nar-rat'a-ble  (nft-rat'«-b’l),  a. 
Capable  of  being  narrated, 
nar-rat'er  (-rat'er),  ti.  One  who 
narrates. 

nar-ra'tion-al  (-ra'shun-<ll),  a. 
Of  or  pert,  to  narration.  Rare. 


nar'ra-tlv.  Narrative.  Ref.  Sp. 
nar-ra'tress  (nft-ra'trgs),  -trix 
(-trlks),  n  A  female  narrator, 
narre.  +  nar,  nearer, 
narr'est  (dial,  niir'rst  ;  -Yst),  a. 
Nearest.  Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 
nar'row.  adv.  In  a  narrow 
manner  ;  closely  ;  carefully  ; 
strictly  ;  narrowly  Obs  or  it. 
nar'row  (ndr'if;  nftr'-),  a. 
Ne'er  a  ;  nary.  Dial.  Eng. 
nar'rowd  Narrowed.  Ref.  Sp. 
nar'row-er,  n.  One  that  nar¬ 
rows  or  contracts 
nar'row-ing-nesB,  ».  Tendency 
to  make  narrow  Rare 
nar'row-lsh.  <>  Bother  narrow. 
nar'row-souled/  (-sold'),  a.  Not 
broad  in  sentiment  or  inclina¬ 
tion  :  ungenerous 
nar'row-y  (nSr'O-Y),  a.  Rather 


[Obs.  I 
rt  not.[ 
).a.  Of 


narrow  ;  narrowish 
nart.  Contr  of  ne  art.  art  1 
nar  the'eal  ( nar-the'krfl),  < 
the  nature  of,  or  pertaining  to, 
a  narthex  of  a  church.  Rare. 
Nar-the'ci  um  (-s  h  Y -?/  m  ;  -s  Y- 
?7m),  ti.  [NL.  See  narthex  ] 
P>ot.  Syn.  of  A  bam  a. 
naxn.  +  narrow. 
nar'wal  (nar'wdl).  nar'whal© 
(-hwal).  Vars.  of  narw  hal. 
narwe.  +  narrow. 
nar'y  (nar'Y  ;  na'rY),  a.  Not 
one  ;  never  a  ;  ne’er  a.  Dial. 
nas.  Contr.  of  ne  has,  has  not  t 
also,  of  ne  was,  w’as  not.  Obs. 
N.  A  8.  Abbr.  National  Acad¬ 
emy  of  Sciences, 
nas'ab  (nils'ftb),  n.  [Ar  .  pedi¬ 
gree.]  Moh a m .  Law.  Consan¬ 
guinity  ;  kinship. 


ale,  senate,  care,  itm,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofa ;  eve,  event,  find,  recent,  maker;  Ice,  Ill ;  old,  &bey,  orb,  5dd,  s&ft,  connect ;  Use,  unite,  firn,  fip,  circfls,  menil ; 
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na'sal  (na'z81),  n.  1.  [OF.  nasel ,  nasal.]  Anc.  Armor. 
A  nose  guard  of  a  helmet.  See  helmet,  I l lust. 

2.  A  medicine  that  operates  through  the  nose ,  an  errhine. 

A  rchaic.  Burton . 

3.  Phon.  A  speech  sound  characterized  by  nasal  reso¬ 
nance,  as  m,  n,  ng.  Cf.  nasal,  a.,  2. 

4.  Anal.  &  Zool.  A  nasal  bone,  plate,  or  scale. 

na'sal  ism  (na'zal-Yz’m),  n.  Nasal  quality  or  sound  ;  nasal 
pronunciation. 

na  sal'i-ty  (na-zSl'T-tl),  n.  [Cf.  F.  nasalite.]  Quality  or 
state  of  being  nasal. 

na'sal  ize  (na'z&l-iz ),v.t.  it'  i.;  -1ZED  (-izd);  -iz'ing  (-iz'Yng). 
To  render  (sounds)  nasal ;  to  insert  a  nasal  letter  or  sound 
in;  to  speak  nasally  or  through  the  nose.  —  na  sal  i-za'- 
tion  (-T-za'sh&n  ;  -i-za'shftn),  n. 

nas'cen-cy  (nXs'en-sY),  n.  [L.  nascenlia.  See  nascent.] 
Condition  of  being  nascent ;  birth  ;  beginning  ;  origin, 
nas'cent  (-ent),  a.  [L.  nascens ,  - entis ,  p.  pr.  of  nasci  to 
be  born.  See  nation  ;  cf.  naissant.]  Being  born  ;  com¬ 
ing  into  existence ;  beginning  to  exist  or  to  grow  ;  com¬ 
mencing,  or  in  process  of,  development. 

A 'ascent  passions  and  anxieties.  Berkeley. 

nascent  state  or  condition,  Chem.,  the  condition  of  an  ele¬ 
ment  at  the  moment  of  liberation  from  a  compound, 
marked,  as  in  the  case  of  hydrogen  or  oxygen,  by  a 
chemical  activity  greater  than  the  ordinary.  The  custom¬ 
ary  explanation  is  that  the  atoms  of  the  element,  not  hav¬ 
ing  as  yet  combined  with  each  other  to  form  molecules, 
are  freer  to  combine  with  other  substances. 

Na'slk  (nii'sYk),  n.  Designating  certain  mathematical 
figures,  magic  squares  and  cube3,  whose  properties  are  un¬ 
affected  by  rotations  through  right  angles  about  their 
diagonals;  — so  called  by  their  inventor,  A.  H.  Frost,  who 
investigated  them  while  living  in  the  town  of  Nasik,  in 
Bombay.  —  na'si  kal,  na'si  cal  (-sY-kal),  a.  —  na'si  kal- 
ly,  na'si  cal  ly,  adv. 

na'sf-0  (na'zT  o  ).  A  combining  form  used  to  indicate 
connection  with ,  or  relation  to,  the  nasion. 
na'si  on  (na'EY-<5n),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  L.  nasus  nose.]  Craniol. 
The  middle  point  of  the  nasofrontal  suture.  See  craniom¬ 
etry,  must. 

na'so-  (na'zo-).  [L.  nasus  nose.]  Anal.  A  combining  form 
denoting  pertaining  to,  or  connected  with,  the  nose. 
na'SO-an'tral  (-Sn'trftl),  a.  [naso-  -f  antral.]  Anal.  Pert, 
to,  or  connecting,  the  nose  and  the  maxillary  antrum, 
na  SO-la'bi-al  (-la'bY-al),  a.  [ naso — b  labial.]  Pertain¬ 
ing  to  the  nose  and  lips.  The  nasolabial  line  runs  from  the 
wing  of  the  nose  almost  to  the  corner  of  the  lips. 
na-SOl'O-gy  (na-z51'o-]T),  ??.  [naso- -logy.]  Science  or 
study  of  noses.  —  na'so  log'i-cal  (na'z6-I5j'Y-kal),  a. — 
na-sol'o  gist  (na-zbl'6-jTst),  n. 

na  so-pal'a-tal  (na'z$-p51'd-tfil)  )  a.  [ naso -  -f-  palatal,  pal - 
na  SO-pal'a-tine  (-pSl'd-tin)  J  atine.]  Anal.  Pertain¬ 
ing  to,  or  connecting,  the  nose  and  the  palnte  ;  as,  the 
nasopalatine  nerve,  which  arises  from  the  sphenopalatine 
ganglion  and  supplies  the  front  part  of  the  roof  of  the 
mouth,  giving  a  few  fibers  to  the  nasal  septum, 
na'so  pha-ryn'ge-al  (-fd-rYn'je-al ;  -fXr/Yn-je'8t‘),  a .  [naso- 
pharyngeal.]  Anal.  Pertaining  to  the  nose  and  phar¬ 
ynx,  or  to  the  nasopharynx. 

na'so-phar'ynx  (-fSr'Yqks),  n.  [NL.]  Anat.  The  upper 
portion  of  the  pharynx  above  the  soft  palate  and  continu¬ 
ous  with  the  nasal  passages. 

Nas'sa  (nSs'a),  7i.  [NL.,  fr.  L.  nassa  a  kind 

of  basket,  in  allusion  to  the  reticulation  of 
some  species.]  Zool.  A  large  and  widely  dis¬ 
tributed  genus  of  marine  rachiglossate  gastro¬ 
pods  having  a  long,  broad  foot,  long  siphon, 
and  rather  small,  usually  highly  sculptured, 
shell.  It  is  divided  into  many  subgenera, 
and  is  the  type  of  a  family,  Nas'si  tiae  (-T-de). 

See  dog  whelk.  Nn8Ba  (iV.  »•*- 

nas'ti  ly  (nas'tY-lY),  adv.  In  a  nasty  manner  Isat’ 

or  condition. 

nas'ti  ness,  n.  1.  Quality  or  state  of  being  nasty  ;  as:  a 


Extreme  filthiness  ;  dirtiness,  b  Moral  filthiness  ;  inde¬ 
cency  ;  obscenity,  c  Disagreeableness  ;  as,  the  nastiness 
of  the  weather  or  of  a  medicine.  Colloq.  in  U.  S.  d  Meau- 
Hess  ;  tricky  or  dishonorable  dealing.  Colloq. 

2 ■  That  which  is  nasty,  as  dirty,  foul,  or  obscene, 
nas-tur'tium  (nis-tfir'shum ;  -shY-um),  n.  [L.  nastur¬ 
tium  a  cress,  for  nasUortium ,  fr.  nasus  nose  -f-  torquere, 
tortum,  to  twiBt,  torture,  in  allusion  to  its  causing  one  to 
make  a  wry  face  by  its  pungent  taste.  See  nose  of  the 
face;  torture.]  1.  [c//^.]  Bot.  Syn.  of  Rorippa. 

2.  Hort.  Any  garden  plant  of  the  genus  Tropxolum,  esp. 
T.  majus  and  T.  minus.  They  are  smooth  herbs,  having 
mostly  climbing  stems,  peltate  leaves,  and  sliowv  spurred 
flowers  in  widely  varying  shades  of  red  and  yellow.  The 
lants  contain  a  pungent  juice,  and  the  seeds  and  flower 
uds  are  used  in  salads  and  pickles.  See  Trop^olum. 
nas'ty  (nas'ti),  a.  ;  nas'ti-er  (-tl-er) ;  nas'ti-est.  [Perh. 
for  nasky ;  cf.  dial.  Sw.  naskug,  nasket ;  or  cf.  D.  nestig 
dirty,  ugly.]  1.  Offensively  filthy  ;  very  dirty  or  foul. 

2.  Morally  filthy  ;  obscene;  indecent ;  as,  nasty  language 

3.  a  Nauseous  to  taste  or  smell;  disgusting;  as,  nasty 
medicine,  b  Hence,  loosely  :  Offensive  ;  disagreeable  ; 
very  unpleasant  or  objectionable  ;  as,  a  nasty  rain  ;  a 
nasty  bore  ;  cheap  and  nasty  clothing.  Colloq.  in  U.  S. 

4.  Seriously  harmful  or  dangerous,  bad  ;  as,  a  nasty  in¬ 
jury  ;  a  nasty  predicament. 

5.  Mean;  dishonorable;  ungenerous;  ill-natured;  as,  a 
nasty  trick  ;  to  be  nasty  to  a  person.  Colloq.  in  V.  S. 

I  don’t  think  I  can  do  it.  It  does  seem  bo  nasty  and  under¬ 
handed.  R.  D.  Blackmure. 

Syn.  —  See  dirty. 

nasty  man,  in  a  band  of  garroters,  the  one  who  does  the 
actual  strangling.  Cant. 

na'sute  (na'sut ;  na-sut'),  a.  [L.  nasulus,  fr.  nasus  the 
nose.]  1.  Having  a  nice  sense  of  smell ;  critically  nice  ; 
astute.  Obs. 

2  Zool.  a  Having  prominent,  sheathed  nostrils,  b  Having 
a  long  or  large  nose.  —  na'SUte  ness,  n.  Obs.  or  R. 
na'tal  (na'tal),  a.  Anat.  ct*  Zool.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the 
nates,  or  buttocks  ;  gluteal. 

na'tal  (na'tal),  a.  [L.  natalis,  fr.  jiatus ,  p.  p.  of  nasci  to 
be  born  :  cf.  F.  natal.  See  nation  ;  cf.  noel.]  1  Pre¬ 
siding  over  nativity.  Obs.  44  Natal  Jove.”  Chaucer. 

2.  Native. 

Princes’  children  took  names  from  their  natal  places.  Camden. 

3.  Of  or  pertaining  to  oue’6  birth  ;  accompanying  or  dat¬ 
ing  from  one’s  birth. 

Propitious  star,  whose  sacred  power 
Presided  o’er  the  monarch’s  natal  hour.  Prior. 
Syn.— Natal,  native.  Native,  as  here  compared  (see 
native),  refers  esp.  to  that  which  is  associated  with  the 
place  of  one’s  birth  ;  natal  (sometimes  poetical  for  native), 
esp.  to  that  which  is  connected  with  the  time  when  one  is 
born;  as,  “their  native  country,  and  their  own  natural 
homes  ”  ( Coleridge ) ;  “  his  native  apple  blossom  and  corn  ” 
<  W.  Pater) ;  “  safe  in  the  hand  of  one  disposing  Power,  or 
in  the  natal  or  the  mortal  hour  ”  {Pope) ;  one's  ntttul  star. 
Na-t  1'  (n/i-tal'),  n.  British  province  in  South  Africa. 
Natal  boil.  Med.  —  Aleppo  boil.  —  N.  cotton,  a  cottony  sub¬ 
stance,  the  coma  from  the  seeds  of  a  South  African  con- 
volvulaceous  plant  ( Ipomtea  gerrardi).  It  resembles  Kafir 
cotton.  —  N  current,  Phys.  Geog.,  the  Mozambique  cur¬ 
rent.  —  N.  plum,  the  plumlike  fruit  of  either  of  two  South 
African  apocynaceous  shrubs  ( Carandas  bispinosa  and  C. 
grandlflora) ;  also,  either  of  these  plants, 
na-tal'i-ty  (na-tftl'Y-tY),  n.  [ natal  pertaining  to  birth  -f- 
-ity,  as  in  mortality.]  1.  Nativity  ;  birth.  Obs.  or  R. 

2  Med.  Ratio  of  the  number  of  births  in  a  specified  time 
to  the  total  number  of  population  ;  birth  rate, 
na'tant  (na'tant),  a.  [L.  natans,  -antis,  fr.  natare  to 
swim,  v.  intens.  fr.  nare  to  swim  :  cf.  F.  natant.]  Swim¬ 
ming  ;  floating ;  specif.  :  a  Bot.  Floating  in  water,  as  lily 
pads,  b' Her.  —  naiant.  —  na'tant-ly,  adv. 
na-ta'tion  (nd-ta'slmn),  n.  {L.  natalio,  fr.  natare  to  sw  im.] 
Act  or  art  of  swimming  or  floating.  —  na-ta'tion-al  (-81),  a. 
na'ta-to'ri-al  (na'ta-to'rY-al ;  201),  a.  [See  natatory.] 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  swimming;  as,  natatorial  skill. 

2.  Adapted  to  swim  ;  swimming  ;  as,  natatorial  birds. 


na'ta  to'ri  um  (nS't/i-to'rY-Sm),  n. ;  pi.  -toria  (-a)  [L.] 

A  place  for  swimming  ,  esp  ,  an  indoor  swimming  pool, 
na'ta-to-ry  (na'td-to-rT),  a.  [L.  natatorius.]  1.  Of,  pert, 
to,  or  characterized  by,  swimming  ;  as,  natatory  feats. 

2.  Adapted  for,  or  used  in,  swimming  ;  as,  tialatory  organs. 
Natch'ez  (n£cl»'€z),  n.  pi.  A  tribe  of  Indians  who  for¬ 
merly  lived  in  settled  villages  near  the  site  of  the  city  of 
Natchez,  Mississippi.  They  constituted  a  distinct  lin¬ 
guistic  stock,  and  were  known  for  great  religious  rites  in 
connection  with  their  sun  worship.  In  1729-31  the  French 
subdued  them,  and  the  survivors  joined  the  Creek  Confed¬ 
eracy  and  other  tribes.  —  Natch'es  an  (-811),  a. 

Natch'i-tOChes  (nSk'T-tbsh  ;  nSch'Y-tScli'gz),  71.  One  of  a 
tribe  of  Caddoan  Indians  whose  chief  seat  was  on  the  Red 
River  in  Louisiana.  They  were  both  hunters  and  agricul¬ 
turists,  and  included  human  sacrifice  among  their  rites. 
na'tCS  (na'tez).  n.pl.  [L.,  the  buttocks.  ]  Anal  &  Zool. 
a  The  buttocks,  b  See  corpora  quadrigemina.  c  The 
umbonesof  a  bivalve  shell. 

nathe'less  (natli'lSs)  )  adv.  [ME.  natheles,  na  Ihe  les,  not 
nath'less  (nSth'lSs)  (  the  less,  AS.  na  never.  See  na, 
the;  cf.  nevertheless.]  Nevertheless  ,  notwithstanding. 
Archaic.— ‘prep.  Notwithstanding.  Rare. 

Nat'i-ca  (n2t'Y-ka),  n.  [NL.  Cf  natch.] 

Zool.  An  extensive  genus  of  active  carniv¬ 
orous  taenioglossate  gastropods,  having  a 
thick,  globose,  nearly  smooth  shell  and  a 
large  foot  which  has  a  fold  reflected  over 
the  head.  They  are  found  along  the  sea¬ 
shore  in  nearly  all  parts  of  the  world,  bur-  , 
rowing  beneath  the  sand  or  mud,  where  Natico(A. 
they  drill  other  shells.  Their  peculiar  col-  clausa). 
larlike  egg  masses  are  known  as  sand  saucers.  The  genus 
is  divided  into  many  subgenera  and  is  the  type  of  a  family, 
Na  tic'i  dae  (nd-tis'Y-de).—  na  lic'i  form  (nd-tis'l-ffirm), 
nat'i-Cine  (nat'Y-sin;  -sin).//.-  nat'i-toid(-koid),  a.  &-n. 
na'tion  (na'shftn),  n.  [ME.  naciovn,  OF.  nacion,  F.  nation, 
L.  natio  nation,  race,  orig.,  a  being  born,  fr.  natus,  p.  p. 
of  nasci  to  be  born,  for  gnatus,  gnasci ,  from  the  same 
root  as  E.  kin.  See  kin  kindred;  cf.  cognate,  natal,  na¬ 
tive.]  1.  Kindred;  race;  lineage.  Obs. 

Allas  !  that  any  of  my  nacioun 

Sholde  ever  sofoule  disparaged  be  !  Chaucer 

2  A  people  connected  by  ties  of  blood  generally  mani¬ 
fested  by  more  or  less  community  of  language,  religion* 
and  customs,  and  by  a  greater  sense  of  common  interest 
and  interrelation  than  exists  between  them  and  others; 
thus,  the  Jews  and  the  Gypsies  are  often  called  nations. 

3.  Less  definitely,  but  more  commonly,  any  group  or 
aggregation  of  people  having  like  institutions  and  customs 
and  a  sense  of  social  homogeneity  and  mutual  interest. 
Most  nations  are  formed  of  agglomerations  of  tribes  or 
peoples  either  of  a  common  ethnic  stock  or  of  different 
stocks  fused  by  long  intercourse.  A  single  language  or 
closely  related  dialects,  a  common  religion,  a  common 
tradition  and  history,  and  a  common  sense  of  right  and 
wrong,  and  a  more  or  less  compact  territory,  are  typically 
characteristic  ;  but  one  or  more  of  these  elements  may  be 
lacking  and  yet  leave  a  group  that  from  its  community  of 
interest  and  ae-iire  to  lead  a  common  life  is  called  a  nation. 
Among  technical  writers  some  emphasize  the  element  of 
kinship  (as  Austin  and  Wheaton),  others  that  of  commu¬ 
nity  of  language  (as  Freeman). 

4.  The  br dy  of  inhabitants  of  a  country  united  under  a 
single  government,  whether  dependent  or  independent ;  a 
people  united  politically. 

5.  A  community  or  an  aggregation  of  men  or  animals ; 
esp.,  a  caste  or  class  formed  by  the  commou  profession  or 
interests  of  its  members.  Obs. 

You  are  a  subtile  nation,  you  physicians  !  B.  Janson. 

6.  A  division  of  students,  determined  by  district  or 
country  of  their  birth,  in  German  and  Scotch  universities 
and  formerly  in  the  great  medieval  schools. 

7.  A  multitude  ;  a  host.  Obsoles. 

3  Astrol.  Nativity  ;  nature.  Obs.  &  R. 

Syn.  —  See  people. 

nation  of  shopkeepers,  England  ;  —  often  contemptuously  so 
called  by  Napoleon.  The  phrase  is  said  to  have  originated 


Na  s&'lis  (njt-6a'lYs),  n.  (NI..) 
Zool.  The  genus  constituted  by 
the  proboscis  monkey.  [nasal.I 
na'sal  ly  (na'zdl-Y)  adv.  of| 
na'sal  wards  (-wSrdz),  adv. 
Sec  -wards. 

nas'ard  (n&z'/ird),  n.  fF.]  An 
organ  stop  of  2j{  ft.  pitch,  the 
pipes  of  which  are  either  open 
or  covered.  It  is  the  equivalent 
of  the  twelfth  of  English  build¬ 
ers.  Audsley.  [naysay.  I 

na'-say'  (na'sa').  Dial.var.  of| 
NaB'bas  ( nfts'bfts).  Bib. 
nas'eal  <  nfts'k^lh  n.  f  LL.  na$- 
cale.)  A  kind  of  pessary  •  Obs. 
Nas'ca-pl,  -ca-pee  (-k/i-pe),  n. 
One  of  an  Algonquinn  tribe  of 
hunters  and  fishers  of  the  penin¬ 
sula  of  Labrador  and  vicinity, 
nas'cence  (nfis'gns).  n.  Nas¬ 
cency;  birth.  R.  [Nascapi.I 
NaB'co-pi  (nfis'kfi-pe).  V»r.  of  I 
N.  A.  S.  E.  Abbr.  National 
Acndemy  of  Stationary  Engi¬ 
neers. 

nase.  Var.  of  naze. 
naae,  n.  [AS.  ////.«//.]  Nose.  Obs. 
nase,  adv.  [Cf.  na  no,  and  AS. 
n/w.]  By  no  means.  Obs. 
nase.  a.  Drunk,  or  making 
drunk.  Obs. 

nase'ber-ry  (naz'hrr-Y),  n.  [Sp. 
nixpero  medlar  and  nnseberry 
tree,  or  ndsjiera,  fr.  L.  mespilns. 
See  medlar.]  The  sapodilla. 
British  W.  /fillies. 
na'sel,  n.  [OF.  Cf.  nasal.]  = 
nasal,  »M  1.  Obs. 
na-seth'moid  (nlt-zPth'moid), 
«.  Aunt.  Pertaining  to  the  na¬ 
sal  and  ethmoid  hones, 
nasethurle.  +  noskthirl. 
nash  (n  dsh  ;  n  ft  s h ).  Var.  of 

NEHU.BOft.  Dial.  Enq. 
nash, a.  Firm  :  stiff  ;  hard  :  also, 
chilly.  Dial.  F.ng.  [Slanp.Enp. I 
nash.  v.  i.  Togo  away:  to  quit.  I 
nash'gob'  (ndsh'gOb').  nash'- 
gab7  (-gftb'),  n.  fF,.  dial,  nash, 
gnash ,  insolent  talk  +  gab.)  Im¬ 
pertinent  chatter  ;  an  impudent 
gossip.  Scot.  3/  Dial.  Eng. 
Ha-shim'  (nd-shem'),  n.  pi. 
[Fleb.  nashim  women.]  See 
MI9DNA. 


Nash'i  ra  (nftsh'T-rd)*  n.  [Ar. 
«/  Xnshirah  (perh.)  tne  bringer 
of  good.]  See  star. 
nash'ki.  Var.  of  neski. 
Na'8hon  (na'phOn).  Bib. 
Nash'ville  beds  (nftsh'vTl). 
[From  Vrts/ir/V/^.Tenn  ]  Goal.  A 
series  of  Ordovician  formations 
in  the  central  Appalachians. 

||  Na'si  (Ha'se),  n.  [Heb.  ml  A 
exalted  one.]  See  Sxnhkdrin. 
Na-si'a  (nd-sT'd).  D.  Bib. 
na'si  cal.  Var.  of  nasikal. 
na'si-corn  (nl'z'T-kflrn).  a. 
[L.  nasus  nose  -F  -corn  ]  a  Benr- 
in"  a  horn  or  horns  on  the  nose, 
b  Pertaining  to  the  Na  si-cor'- 
ni  a  (-kfir'iiT-a),  an  abandoned 
group  consisting  of  the  rhinoc¬ 
eroses.  —  w.  A  rhinoceros. 
na7sl-cor'nous  (-k  6  r'n  1/  s),  a. 
Nasicorn. 

na'si-form  (na'zY-ffirm),  a.  f  L. 
nasus  nose  4-  -form.  S«c  nose  ; 
cf.  nariform.]  Nose-shnped. 
na  si-la'bi-al  (nn'zT-la'bi-nl ), 
a.  [L.  nasvs  nose  -1-  E.  la'  ial.) 
Of  or  pert,  to  the  nose  and  lip. 
na'sil-late  (na'zi-lftt),  r.  /.  [F. 
nasiller.)  To  speak  or  sing 
through  the  nose.  —  na  sil-la- 
tion  (-la'sh/Tn).  n. 
na'si  o-al-ve'o-lar.  a.  Of  or  pert, 
to  the  nasion  and  alveolar  point, 
n  a78  i-o-b  r  e  g  m  a  t'ic,  a.  See 

NASI/)-. 

na'si-o-men'tal.  a.  Of  or  pert, 
to  the  nasion  and  the  mentum. 
Nas  i-ter'na  (nfis'T-tfir'nd),  n. 
[NL.,  fr.  L.  nasitemu,  uassi- 
tema,  a  watering  pot  with  a 
large  spout.]  Zool.  The  genus 
consisting  ot  the  pygmy  parrots, 
type  of  a  subfamily,  Nas'i-ter- 
rii'n®  (-t?r-nT'ne). 

Na'sith  (na'sTth).  Bib. 
na-si'tis  in  .1-sT'tTs  ).  n.  [NL.  ; 
naso-  4-  -it is.]  Med  Inflamma¬ 
tion  of  the  nose.  [Obs.  Slang.  I 
nask'in.  n.  A  jail  or  bridewell.  | 
Na'8myth  ham  mer(na'smlth). 
[After  Janies  Xaswufh  ( lNON-W), 
Scottish  engineer.]  A  steam 
hammer. 

Na'smyth’s  mem  brane  (n  5'- 
smYths).  [Alter  Alexander  Na¬ 


smyth,  English  dentist.]  Anat. 
The  very  thin  cuticle  covering 
the  enamel  of  a  newly  erupted 
tooth.  [alveolar.  I 

na  so  al-ve'o-lar.  n.  =  nasio-| 
na'so-tas'i-lar  (n  a'z  f>-b  ft  s'Y- 
1/ir),  a.  Crnniom.  Of  or  pert,  to 
the  nasion  and  the  bnsion. 
na  so  breg-mat'ic,  u.  =  nasio- 
RREOMATIC. 

na'so-buc'cal,  a.  See  na^o-. 
na-soc'u-lar  (nA-zhk 'h-ldrh  a. 
[iiiko-  4  oetdai’A  See  na^o-. 
na  so-eth-moi'dal  (n  a'z  ft-5t  h- 
moi'd/7l),  a.  Nasethmoid. 
na'so  fron'tal,  a.  [ naso -  + 
frontal.]  Anat.  Port,  to  the  na¬ 
sal  and  frontal  region  or  bones, 
na'so-la'bi-o  'lis  (n  a'z  rt-1  a'h  Y- 
a'lis),  h.  [NL.]  Anat.  One  of 
a  pair  of  small  muscles  connect¬ 
ing  the  upper  lip  with  the  sep¬ 
tum  of  the  nose.  The  interval 
between  them  causes  the  de¬ 
pression  seen  on  the  surface  be¬ 
neath  the  nasal  septum, 
na  so-'ach'ry-mal.  //.  (n/i.«o-  + 
lachrymal .]  Anat.  Pert,  to  the 
lachrymal  apparatus  and  nose, 
na'so- ma'lar,  a.  Pert,  to  the 
nose  and  cheek,  or  to  the  malar 
bone. 

na  so-max'il-’a-ry.  a.  Pert,  to 
the  nasul  bone  and  maxilla, 
na'son  (n  a 's/in),  n.  Music.  In 
old  organs,  a  flute  stop  of  4  feet 
pitch,  generally  soft  and  sweet, 
na  so-oc-cip'i-tal  (n  a'z  o-ft  k- 
sYp'Y-tdl ),  //•  Craniometry.  Re¬ 
lating  to  the  nose  and  occiput, 
n  a  so  p  har'yn-gi'tis  (-fftr'- 
Yn-jY'tYs),  n.  [NL.  See  naso¬ 
pharynx  ;  -itis.]  Inflamma¬ 
tion  of  the  nasopharynx, 
na'so-prog'na-thifim.  n.  [naso- 
-4-  prognathism .]  Craniol.  Pro¬ 
jection  limited  to  the  bony 
parts  of  the  face  that  support 
the  base  of  the  no*e.  —  na'so- 

&rog-nath'ic  <-pr5g-nftth'Tk),  a. 

a'sor  (na'sfir).  Bib. 
na  sor'bit-al  (nft-zfir'bY-tffl),  a. 
Pert,  to  the  no6e  and  orbits, 
na'so-sep'tal.  a.  Anat.  Of  or 
pert,  to  the  nasal  septum, 
na'so-sub-na'sal.  a.  Pert.  to.  or 


connecting,  the  nasion  and  the 
acanthion . 

nas'rol  (nftz'rSl;  -r51),  w. 
=  SYMPIIOROL.  [SYAN.I 

Naas  (mis),  n.  See  Cihmmk-| 
Nas'sau  grouper  (nfts'o). 
(After  Xassan,  Bahama  Is¬ 
lands.]  The  hamlet  grouper, 
nasse.  +  nas,  ka<k. 
nass  fish  (nfts).  The  angler. 
Das-sol'o-gy  (n  5-nrtl'o-j  Y),  v. 
[Or.  vaacreiv  ot  stuff  -f  -logy.) 
I'nxidermy.  Rare. 
nast.  Contr.  of  ne  hast ,  hast 
not.  Obs. 

nast  (mist  ;  nftst),  n.  (See  nas¬ 
ty  ]  Filth  ;  dirt.  Dial.  Eng 
Na'strond  (n  ii's  t  r  0  n  d ),  Na'- 
strond  (-strflnd),  n.  [Ice!,  mi¬ 
st  ran  d ;  ndr  corpse  4-  strand 
(gen.  strandar)  strand,  shore.] 
Xorse  Myth.  A  dank,  venom¬ 
dripping  hall,  in  Niflhel,  the 
place  of  future  punishment  of 
murderers  and  perjurers.  [0L*l| 
nas-turce',  n.  [F.]  Nasturtium.! 
nas-tur'tion  (n  ft  s-t  0  r's  h  wn). 
Var.  of  nasturtium.  2. 
nas'ty,  v.  t.  To  make  filthy  or 
dirtv.  Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 
Na'su-a  (na'shfl-/i),  n.  [NL., 
fr-  L.  nasus  nose.]  a  Zool.  The 
genus  consisting  ot  the  coatis. 
b  [/.  c.J  A  coati. 
na'sus  (-sub),  n. ;  vl.  nasi  (-sT). 
[L.,  nose.]  Zool.  The  clypeus. 
na-su'ti  (nft-su'tT),  n.  pi. 
INL.  Sec  nasute.]  Zool.  In 
certain  species  of  termites,  or 
white  ants,  individuals  having 
the  head  elongated  into  n  nose¬ 
like  process  from  the  tip  of 
which  a  fluid  exudes,  which  is 
used  in  making  and  mending 
the  walls  of  the  nest. 

na-su'ti-form  (-tY-ffirm ).  o.  [See 

nasute  ;  -form.]  Noselike, 
nat.  +  not,  r.,  wot  not.  Obs. 
nat.  not,  a.,  hornless, 
nat.  artv.  Not.  Obs.  [nor  at.  O')*.  I 
nat.  Contr.  of  ne  at,  not  at ;  | 
nat  (nat),  n.  [Burmese.]  A  de* 
mon  or  spirit  of  the  wood  or 
stream.  Burma. 
nat  (nfit),  n.  [Hind,  nat  rope 


dancer,  juggler.]  In  India,  one 
of  a  wanuering  tribe  or  caste 
who  are  acrobats,  dancers,  etc. 
Nat. ,o>  nat.  Abbr.  Natal  ;  Na¬ 
than  ;  national  ;  natural, 
na'ta.  Var.  of  NT  at  a  . 
na  ta-bil'i-ty  (na  td-bil'Y-tY).  w. 
[L.  natabihs  capable  of  float¬ 
ing.]  Ability  or  capability  to 
flout.  Rare.' 

na'tal,)).  [L  natalis  birthday . 
See  natal.  «.]  A  birthday  fes¬ 
tivity.  Obs. 

na-t&'le  so'lum  /n«-ta'le  so'- 
firn).  [L.]  Native  soil. 
Na-tal'i-an  (nd-fal'l-ffn:  -vrtn), 
a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  Natal.— 
n.  A  native  or  inhabitant  of 
Natal. 

Nat'a-lie  (nflt'd-lY :  F.  na'ta'- 
le'),  n.  [F.:  cf.  L.  natalis  natal.] 
Fern.  prop.  name, 
na  ta-li'tial  (na'td-lTsh'dl).  a. 
|L.  natalities,  fr.  natalis.  See 
natal,  a.)  Of  or  pertaining  to 
one’s  birth  or  birthday.  Ohs. 
na  ta-lit'l-caU.  a.  Also  na  ta- 
li'tious.  Natal  itial.  Obs. 
na-tal'o-in  (n  n-t  ft  l'o-Y  n),  n. 
Che m.  See  A  LOIN, 
na'tals  (na'tfflz).  n.  pi.  [L 
nat  ales.  pl.J  Birthday  festivi¬ 
ties.  Obs.  [to  swim.  Ohs. I 
natatile.  a.  [L .natatilis.)  Ablel 
Na  ta-to'res  (nn'td-to'rez  :  201). 
//.  pi.  [L.  na  tutor  a  swimmer  1 
Zodl.  An  abandoned  artificial 
group  of  birds  consisting  of  the 
swimming  birds 
na  ta-to'rl-ous  (-rY-?7s),  a.  Zool. 
Natatory.  Rore. 
na'ta-to-ry  (na't//-tfi-rY).  n.  A 
swimming  place.  Obs  or  R. 
natch  (dial  nftch,  nftch ),  n.  A 
notch.—  v.  t.  To  notch.  Both 
Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 
natch  (nftch).  n.  [OF.  nache 
fesse,  LL.  natira,  fr.  L.  natis 
the  rump,  buttocks.  Cf.  aitch¬ 
bone.]  The  rump.  esp.  ot  cattle, 
natch'bone'. ».  The  aitchbone 
natch'nee (nfttch'ne),  n.  [Hind. 
nuchani.)  =  raooke. 
nate,  a.  Also  n&t'ed.  Born  ; 
framed.  Obs.  [not.  Obs.  I 
nath.  Contr.  of  ne  /m/A.hath| 


Nath.  Abbr.  Nathanael  ;  Na¬ 
thaniel.  [See  star. I 

Nath.n.  Astro)).  =  El  Nath  | 
Na'than  (na'thdn),  n.  [Ileh. 
Xdtlalu.)  1.  Lit.,  given;  a  gift; 

—  masc.  prop,  name 

2.  Bib.  A  jirophet  who  reproved 
David  for  causing  I’riah'sdenth. 
See  Bath-sheba.2  Sam.x ii.  1-9. 
Na-th&n'a  el(nd-thftn'ft-Pl).  Na 
than'i-el  (-Y-fl),  7/.  [L.  Natha¬ 
nael.  Gr.  Na^auaijA,  fr.  Heb. 
Xethanel.)  Lit.,  gilt  of  God  ; 

—  masc.  prop.  name.  F.  Xatha - 

ttiel  ( n ft'ta'ny ftl ').  [Bib. I 

Nath  a-ni'a  (nftth'/i-nT'a).  D.\ 
Nath'a-ni'as  < -fts).  Bib. 
Nathaniel.  Sir.  A  pedantic  cu¬ 
rate  in  Shakespeare’s  *•  Love’s 
Labor ’s  Lost."  [me'lek).  Bib.  I 
Ns'than-me'lech  (na'th/Jn-l 
nathe  (nath),  n.  [Cf.  1st  nave.] 
'I  he  nave  of  a  wheel.  Obs.  or 
Dial.  Eng. 

nathemo.  nathemore.  adv.  [  ME. 
na  the  more. )  Never  the  more. 
Obs.  [Of  NEITHER. | 

na'ther.  Ohs.  or  dial.  F.ng.  var. | 
Nath  1  ne'ans  (nftth'Y-ne'/inz), 
»/.  jd.  D.  Bib. 
nathing.  +  nothing 
Na'thi  nites  (na'thY-nTts'',  n.  pi. 
D.  Bib.  ftorv.l 

nat,.  hist.  Abbr.  Natural  his- 1 
nathomy.  +  anatomy. 

Na'tick  ina'tYk),  n.  An  In¬ 
dian  ol  the  group  of  “praying 
Indians"  gathered  together  by 
John  Eliot  in  and  by  whom 
the  town  of  Natick  (Mass.)  was 
founded.  Cf.  Mash  pee. 

Natick  Cobbler.  Henry  Wilson, 
Vice  President  of  the  United 
States  (lSr.^-Td)  ;  —  so  called 
from  his  having  in  early  man¬ 
hood  followed  tne  trade  of  shoe- 
making  at  Natick.  Mass, 
na'ti-form  (na'tY-ffirm),  a.  (See 
nates: -form.]  Resembling 
the  nates,  or  buttocks, 
na'tion  (na'shun),  a.  Great; 
very  large.  Dial. 
na'tion.  adv.  Extremely :  very; 
as,  a  nation  long  time.  Dial. 
na'tion  al  (n  ft  s  h'tl  n  d  1),  n. 


food,  foot ;  out,  oil ;  chair  ;  go  ;  sing,  ii)k  ;  4*en,  thin ;  nature,  verdure  (260) ;  K  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  acli  (144) ;  boN  ;  yet ;  7.h  —  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Guide. 
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with  the  American  patriot  Samuel  Adams.  —  the  nation, 
the  general  body  of  the  people  forming  a  nation  ;  the  part 
of  a  national  population  from  which  springs  the  national 
sentiment  or  which  determines  national  character.  —  the 
nations,  a  In  Biblical  language,  the  gentile  nations.  1) 
The  peoples  of  the  earth. 

na'tion  al  (n5sh'an-al),  a.  [Cf.  F.  national .]  1.  Of  or 
pertaining  to  a  (or  the)  nation ;  common  to  a  (or  the) 
whole  nation ;  specif.  :  a  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  race  or 
people  united  by  ties  of  blood,  etc.  (a  nation  in  sense  2  or 
3) ;  as,  national  language,  dress,  custom,  calamity,  etc. 
b  Of  or  pert,  to  a  politically  united  people  or  state  (a 
nation  in  sense  4) ;  public  ;  state  ;  as,  national  debt,  troops. 

A  national  government  is  when  the  sovereign  power,  by  whom¬ 
soever  exercised,  extends  over  the  whole  country,  without  any 
territorial  divisions.  G.  C.  Lewis. 

The  political  status  of  the  individual  is  called  his  national 
character,  his  civil  status  is  referred  to  by  the  term  domicile. 

Wheaton's  luternat.  Law  ( editor's  addition). 

2.  Attached  to  one’s  own  country,  or  devoted  to  its  inter¬ 
ests  ;  patriotic.  Now  Rare. 

3.  Hist.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  government  of  France 
during  the  First  Republic. 

national  assembly.  An  assembly  of  the  representatives  of  a 
nation  or  of  some  national  institution  ;  specif. :  a  Ch.  of 
Scot.  The  General  Assembly.  Ohs.  b  A  synod  of  the 
Church  in  a  nation,  c  [caps.]  [F .  Assemble  national e  con- 
slituante.]  F.  Hist.  Also  Constituent  Assembly.  (1)  The  first 
of  the  Revolutionary  assemblies,  formed  by  the  Third 
Estate,  which  seceded  from  the  States-General  of  1781)  and 
later  absorbed  the  two  other  estates.  It  framed  a  consti¬ 
tution  and  lasted  until  1791.  (2)  An  assembly  elected  after 
the  Revolution  of  1843.  It  established  the  Second  Republic. 
(3)  An  assembly  elected  at  the  end  of  the  Franco-Prussian 
War  in  1*71.  It  established  the  Third  Republic,  d 
[F.  Assemblee  Rationale .]  F.  Politics.  The  assembly  com¬ 
posed  of  the  Senate  and  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  in  joint 
session,  which  meets  at  Versailles  for  two  purposes,  revi¬ 
sion  of  the  constitution  and  tiie  election  of  a  president.  See 
legislature.  —  n.  bank,  a  A  bank  having  association  with 
the  finances  of  a  nation,  as  the  Bank  of  France  or  the 
Reichsbank  of  Germany,  b  U.  S.  A  commercial  bank  which, 
besides  performing  the  functions  of  discount  and  deposit, 
may  issue  circulating  notes  under  the  provisions  of  the 
National  Bank  Act  (so  called  by  statute,  act  June  20,  1874), 
the  act  of  June  3,  18(54,  entitled  “  An  act  to  provide  a  na¬ 
tional  currency  secured  by  a  pledge  of  United  States  bonds, 
and  to  provide  for  the  circulation  and  redemption  thereof.” 
National  banks  are  under  the  control  of  a  Treasury  Depart¬ 
ment  bureau,  whose  head  is  the  Comptroller  of  the  Cur¬ 
rency.  They  may  be  formed  by  any  number  of  persons 
not  less  than  five,  there  are  minimum  limits  of  the  amount 
of  capital  varying  according  to  the  size  of  the  town  where 
a  banK  is  located,  one  half  of  the  capital  must  be  paid  in 
before  beginning  business,  and  shareholders  are  liable  for 
the  debts  of  the  bank  to  an  amount  equal  to  the  par  value 
of  their  shares,  in  addition  to  the  amount  invested  therein. 
See  reserve  city. —  N.  Charter.  Peoples’ Charter.  See  Chart¬ 
ism.  —  n.  church,  a  A  church  consisting  of  a  nation,  as  the 
ancient  Jewish  church,  b  A  church  established  by  law  in 
a  particular  nation  ;  specif,  [cap.?.,  with  the],  with  reference 
to  England,  the  Church  of  England.  —  N.  Congress.  Argen¬ 
tina,  Brazil.  Chile.  See  legislature.  —  N.  Convention,  a 
[F.  Convention  nationale.']  F.  Hist.  The  elected  assembly 
which  governed  France  from  Sept.  20,  1792,  to  Oct.  26,1795. 
It  abolished  royalty  and  established  a  republic,  b  Eng. 
Hist.  A  sort  of  parliament  elected  by  the  Chartists  through¬ 
out  the  kingdom,  which  met  for  a  time  at  Birmingham  in 
1839.  c  [/.  c.]  U.  S.  Politics.  A  convention  of  delegates  of 
a  political  party  elected  by  State  .and  Congressional  dis¬ 
trict  conventions  to  nominate  candidates  for  President  and 
Vice  President  and  to  issue  a  “  platform,”  or  declaration  of 
policy.  —  N.  Covenant.  Scot.  Hist.,  an  agreement  signed  at 
Edinburgh  in  1638  lor  the  defense  of  Presbyterianism 
against  Episcopacy,  which  had  been  introduced  by  James 

I.  and  Charles  I.  —  n.  debt,  the  debt  owing  by  a  state  to 
private  individuals  for  moneys  loaned,  esp.  that  which 
is  funded,  as  distinguished  from  th e  floating  debt,  consti¬ 
tuted  by  its  miscellaneous  and  demand  debts.  —  n.  dividend, 
Econ.,  the  amount  of  enjoyment  made  available  for  a  na¬ 
tion  during  a  given  period,  usually  a  year,  comprising  the 
economic  value  of  the  goods  consumed,  personal  services 
received  from  labor  or  capital,  and  net  increase  of  natural 
wealth,  during  the  period  in  question.  The  term  is  used  by 
Marshall,  and  still  more  by  his  followers,  as  a  basis  of  their 
theory  of  distribution.  —  N.  Guard,  a  A  body  of  militia 
composed  of  armed  citizens,  formed  in  Paris  during  the 
French  Revolution  and  existing  in  France  (except  from  1827 
to  1830)  until  1871,  when  it  was  abolished,  largely  because 
of  its  misbehavior  during  the  Commune,  b  In  the  United 
States,  the  organized  militia ;  — so  called  in  almost  all  of 
the  States  and  Territories.  It  is  being  constantly  equipped, 
drilled,  and  instructed  more  nearly  like  the  regular  troops. 
—  N.  party.  See  Greenback  party.  —  N.  Republicans,  U.  S. 
His/.,  a  short-lived  political  party  composed  of  the  Adams 
and  Clay  Republicans,  who  were  m  some  respects  the  polit¬ 
ical  heirs  of  the  old  Federalists,  and  who  favored,  among 
other  things,  a  protective  tariff,  a  national  bank,  and  in¬ 
ternal  improvements.  It  was  opposed  by  the  Jackson  Re¬ 
publicans,  who  became  known  as  Democrats,  participated 
in  but  one  election,  that  of  1832,  when  its  candidate,  Henry 
Clay,  was  decisively  defeated  by  Jackson,  and  in  1834  fused 
with  other  elements  to  form  the  Whig  party.  —  n.  salute. 
U.  S.  a  A  salute  of  twenty-one  guns,  granted  to  the  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  United  States  and  to  the  flag  of  a  foreign  inde¬ 
pendent  nation,  b  A  salute  of  one  gun  for  each  State  m 
the  United  States,  fired  only  on  Independence  Day  (July  4) 
at  noon  ;  —  more  properly  called  the  salute  to  the  nation, 
na'tion- al  ism  (-Yz’m),  n.  1.  Theol.  The  doctrine  that  cer¬ 
tain  nations  are  elected  to  be  saved. 

2.  National  character,  or  tendency  to  it ;  nationality. 

3.  Devotion  to,  or  advocacy  of,  national  interests  or  na¬ 
tional  unity  and  independence,  as  of  Ireland. 

4.  A  phase  of  socialism  advocating  the  nationalizing  of  in¬ 
dustries.  It  is  essentially  the  same  as  collectivism  (which 
see).  Chiefly  U.  S. 

6  An  idiom,  trait,  or  character  peculiar  to  any  nation, 
na'tion-al-lst,  n.  All  advocate  of,  or  believer  in,  national¬ 
ism  ;  esp. :  a  [often  cap.,  as  a  party  name]  An  advocate  of 
national  unity  and  independence,  as  of  Ireland,  b  One 
who  favors  the  nationalizing  of  industries;  a  collectivist. 
—  na  tion- al-is'tic  (  Ts'tTk),  a. 

na'tion-al'l  ty  (nXsh'wn-51'Y-tY),  n. ;  pi.  -ties  (-tYz). 
1.  State  or  quality  of  being  a  nation  ;  racial,  political,  or 
institutional  solidarity  constituting  a  nation  ;  national  char¬ 
acter  ;  as,  the  Jewish  nationality  is  maintained  in  spite 
of  the  dispersion  (see  nation,  2)';  the  nationality  of  the 
French  represents  a  fusion  of  many  races  and  cultures  (see 
nation,  3)  ;  the  Jews  for  a  time  maintained  their  nation¬ 
ality  under  Roman  rule  (see  nation,  4) ;  often,  specif.,  ex¬ 


istence  as  a  sovereign  nation  ;  political  independence  as  a 
nation  ;  statehood  ;  as,  the  nationality  won  by  Greece. 

2.  State,  quality,  or  fact  of  belonging  to,  or  being  connected 
with,  a  (or  a  particular)  nation  or  state  as  by  nativity  or 
allegiance  ;  as,  the  suffrage  is  not  involved  in  democratic 
nationality  ;  his  nationality  was  his  boast;  state  or  quality 
of  being  generally  characteristic  of  a  nation ;  as,  nation¬ 
ality  of  art  usually  springs  from  nationality  of  character. 

3.  National  feeling  or  attachment ;  the  feeling  or  sense  of 
being  one  of  a  people  bound  together  by  common  customs, 
language,  religion,  or  the  like  (see  nation,  3) ;  nationalism  ; 
as,  Panhellenism  was  the  expression  of  Greek  nationality. 

4.  A  nation  ;  a  people  united  by  common  institutions,  lan¬ 
guage,  etc.  (see  nation,  3). 

The  fulfillment  of  his  nmhionis  to  be  looked  for  in  the  condition 
of  nationalities  and  the  character  of  peoples.  //.  JJ .  Beecher. 
na  tion  al  !  za'tion  (nSsh'ftn-fil-Y-za'shfin  ;  -I-za'shthi),  n. 

Act  of  nationalizing,  or  state  of  being  nationalized, 
na'tion-al  ize  (nSsh'an-fil-Iz),  v.  t. ;  -ized  (-Izd);  -iz'ing  (-Iz'- 
Yng).  [Cf.  F.  Rationaliser.]  1.  To  make  national  ;  to  make 
a  nation  of ;  to  endow  with  the  character  of  a  nation,  or  the 
peculiar  sentiments  and  attachments  of  citizens  of  a  nation. 

2.  To  vest  the  control,  ownership,  or  the  like,  of  in  the 
nation.  Cf.  collectivism. 

3.  To  admit  to  the  rights  and  privileges  of  citizenship  in  a 
nation  or  state  ;  to  naturalize  ;  to  give  the  status  of  domestic 
products  to  (goods),  as  by  payment  of  import  duty. 

na'tion-al-iz  er  (-i/.'er),  n.  a  One  who  nationalizes,  b  One 
who  advocates  nationalization  of  land,  public  utilities,  etc. 
na'tlon-al  ly,  adv.  In  a  national  manner  or  way. 
na'tlve  (na'tYv),  a.  [F.  nalif,  L.  nativus,  fr.  nasci ,  p.  p. 
natus.  See  nation  ;  cf.  naive,  neif  a  serf.]  1.  Conferred 
by  birth  ;  derived  from  origin  ;  born  with  one  ;  inherent ; 
inborn  ;  not  acquired ;  as,  native  genius,  cheerfulness, 
simplicity,  rights,  liberty,  etc. 

Courage  iB  native  to  you  Joivett  (  Thucj/dA. 
Did  I  put  Henry  from  his  native  right  t  Shah. 

2.  Closely  related,  as  by  birth  or  race ;  naturally  connected 
(with).  Obs.  or  Archaic. 

The  head  is  not  more  native  to  the  heart,  .  . 

Than  is  the  throne  of  Denmark  to  thy  father.  Shah. 

3.  Natural;  normal;  according  to  nature;  as,  a  native 
result  of  an  act ;  one’s  native  life.  Obs.  or  R. 

4.  a  Of  or  pertaining  to  one  as  the  place  of  one’s  birth, 
or  because  of  the  place  or  the  circumstances  in  which  one 
is  born;  as,  native  land,  language,  color,  etc.  b  Hence, 
natural ;  without  embellishment  or  artificial  change  ;  sim¬ 
ple  ;  unaffected.  “  So  native  a  simplicity.”  B.  Jonson. 

5.  Original ;  constituting  the  original  substance  or  source 

of  anything  ;  as,  native  dust.  Milton. 

6.  Having  a  right  or  title  by  birth  or  inheritance;  right¬ 
ful;  as,  the  native  heir.  Obs.  Spenser. 

7.  Of  minerals,  etc.,  natural ;  not  artificially  prepared  ; 
as,  native  gypsum;  salt  in  the  native  state;  specif.,  naturally 
uncombined  ;  as,  native  silver. 

8  Born  in  a  particular  place,  region,  or  country ;  — chiefly 
used  of  non-Caucasian  peoples ;  as,  the  native  troops  of 
the  British  Indian  array  ;  the  native  tribes  of  the  American 
prairies.  Cf.  native,  4  a. 

9.  Grown,  produced,  or  originating  in  a  particular  place, 
region,  or  country  ;  not  exotic  ;  as,  native  bread  ;  specif.  : 
Biol.  Indigenous ;  living  or  growing  naturally  in  a  given 
region  ;  not  imported  or  introduced  from  another  country  ; 
as,  a  native,  species.  In  various  countries,  esp.  the  Austral¬ 
asian  English  colonies,  native  is  applied  by  colouists  to 
indigenous  plants  and  animals  related  to,  or  often  only 
superficially  resembling,  those  of  the  mother  country. 

10.  Arising  by  birth  ;  having  an  origin  ;  born.  Obs. 

11.  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  characteristic  of,  natives;  as,  the 
native  houses  ;  the  native  customs. 

Syn.  — Native,  natural,  indigenous,  aboriginal,  origi¬ 
nal.  That  is  natural,  as  here  compared,  which  belongs 
to  something  by  nature,  or  which  is  formed  by  nature; 
native  commonly  heightens  the  implied  contrast  with 
what  is  acquired  or  artificial,  and  frequently  denotes,  esp. 
in  the  case  of  qualities,  that  which  is  inborn  or  inherent : 
as.  **  a  wretch  whose  natural  gifts  wrere  poor  to  those  of 
mine”  ( Shak .);  “  natural  graces  that  extinguish  art” 
(id.) :  “  beneath  the  hollow  rocks  a  natural  bower” 
(Shelley);  ”  If  .  .  .  sweetest  Shakespeare,  Fancy’s  child, 
warble  his  native  wood-notes  wild1’  (Milton);  ” native 
good  breeding  and  refinement  ”  (De  Quincey).  But  natural 
and  native  are  often  used  with  little  distinction.  That  is 
indigenous  which  is  native  esp.  to  a  soil,  country,  or 
climate  ;  the  word  is  occasionally  used,  like  native ,  in  the 
sense  ot  inborn;  as,  ”  mankind,  indigenous  to  so  many 
climates”  (Arbulhnot);  feelings  indigenous  to  mankind. 
That  is  aboriginal  which,  so  far  as  is  Known,  has  no  pred¬ 
ecessor  ;  the  w’ord  is  esp.  applied  to  the  earliest  ascer¬ 
tainable  inhabitants  of  a  country  (see  also  the  def.  of 
autochthonous) ;  that  is  original  which  precedes  all 
others  of  its  class;  as,  the  aboriginal  inhabitants  of  Amer¬ 
ica,  the  aboriginal  forests,  rocks ;  a  book  in  its  original 
binding,  a  modification  of  the  original  wording,  the 
thirteen  original  States.  See  primary,  innate,  natal. 
Native  American  party,  (f.  S.  Polities,  a  party  with  principles 
similar  to  those  of  the  Know-Nothings,  or  American  party. 
It  arose  about  1843,  but  soon  died  out.  —  n.  apple,  an  Aus¬ 
tralian  myrtaceous  tree  (Kunzea  pom  if  era ).  or  its  fleshy 
somewhat  insipid  fruit. —  n.  arrowroot,  an  Australian  or¬ 
chid  (Cymbidium  canaliculntum) ;  also,  the  starchy  sub¬ 
stance  obtained  from  its  grated  and  boiled  pseudobulbs.— 
n.  banyan,  an  Australian  fig  ( Finis  rubiginosa),  the  fruits 
of  which  are  eaten  by  the  natives.  — n.  bear,  the  koala. 
Australia.  —  n.  beech,  the  flindosa.  See  Flindersia.  —  n. 
bread,  a  large  trufflelike  underground  fungus  of  Australia 
(Mylitta  australis).  —  n.  cabbage,  a  In  Australia,  the  marsh 
cress  Rorippa  palus/ris ,  used  as  a  pot  herb;  also,  the  suc¬ 
culent  shrub  Scxvo/a  kcenigii.  b  In  New  Zealand,  the 
Maori  cabbage.  — n.  carrot,  a  In  Australia,  an  indigenous 
species  of  carrot  (Davcus  brachiatus).  b  In  Tasmania,  a 
wild  cranesbill  (Geranium  dissectum).—  n.  cascarilla,  the 
Australian  euphorbiaceous  plant  Croton  phebalioides;  also, 
its  bitter  aromatic  bark.  —  n.  cat,  a  dasyure.  Australia.  — 
n.  cherry.  Bot.  An  Australian  santalaceous  tree  ( Erocar - 
pus  cupressiformis).  —  n.  cinchona,  the  native  quince.  —  n. 
cod.  See  cod.  —  n.  coke,  a  substance  approximating  coke  in 
composition,  though  not  in  structure,  formed  in  bitumi¬ 
nous  coal  beds  by  the  local  heat.  —  n.  companion,  an  Aus¬ 
tralian  crane  (Antigone  australasiana),  generally  seen  in 
pairs,  and  often  semidomesticated,  whence  its  name.  It 
is  gray,  with  a  red-and-green  gular pouch,  and  has  a  habit 
of  gathering  in  groups  and  moving  about  as  in  a  kind  of 
dance.  —  n.  cranberry,  either  of  two  epacridaceous  shrubs 
of  the  genus  Styphelia ,  having  thin-fleshed  fruits  resem¬ 
bling  cranberries ;  a  In  Australia,  S.  sapida.  b  In  Tas¬ 


mania,  S.  humifusa.  —  native  currant,  any  of  several  Aus¬ 
tralian  trees  bearing  small  edible  acid  berries  resembling 
currants;  also,  the  fruit  of  anyone  of  ttiese  ;  as:  a  The 
rubiaceous  tree  Copraxma  billardieri.  b  Any  of  several 
santalaceous  trees  of  the  genus  Leptomeria,  esp.  L.  acuta. 
c  The  blueberry  Myoporum  serratum.  d  The  black  night¬ 
shade.  See  nightshade,  1  a  —  n.  daisy,  a  Tasmanian  as- 
teraceous  plant  (Brachycome  deciptens ),  resembling  the 
Swan  River  daisy.  —  n.  damson,  an  Australian  taxaceous 
shrub  (Podocarpus  spinulosa),  or  its  plumlike  fruit;  also, 
the  related  P.  elala  and  its  fruit.  Called  also  nahve  plum. 

—  n.  dandelion,  an  Australian  asteraceous  plant  (Podolepis 
acuminata ),  often  cultivated  for  its  large  solitary  heads  of 
bright  yellow'  flowers.  —  n.  daphne,  an  Australian  timber 
tree  (Myoporum  viscosum).  —  n.  date,  an  Australian  caper 
(Capparis  canescens) ;  also,  its  small  pear-shaped  fruit, 
which  is  sometimes  eateu.  —  n.  deal,  the  she-pme.  —  n.  devil, 
the  Tasmanian  devil.  — n.  dog,  the  din^o.  Australia.  — 
n.  flax,  a  In  Australia,  a  true  flax  (Linum  margmale). 
b  In  New  Zealand,  the  New'  Zealand  flax  so  called.  —  n. 
fuchsia,  a  In  New  Zealand,  a  tree  fuchsia  (Fuchsia  excorti- 
cata).  b  In  Australia  and  Tasmania,  any  of  several  species 
of  Cori'ea  or  Epacris  having  showy  flowers  somewhat  re¬ 
sembling  those  of  the  fuchsia.  Also,  in  the  interior  of 
Australia,  a  flowering  bush  of  the  myoporaceous  genus 
Pholidia.  —  n.  furze,  the  Australian  proteaceous  shrub 
Hakea  ulicina.  —  n.  ginger,  an  Australian  zinziberaceous 
plant  (Alpinia  catrulea),  the  globose  fruit  of  which  is  some¬ 
times  eaten  by  the  natives.  —  n.  grape,  an  Australian  ever¬ 
green  grapevine  ( Vi  Vis  hypoglauca)  or  its  black  edible  berry; 

—  called  also  Gippslana  grape.  —  n.  guava,  iu  Australia: 
a  A  myrtaceous  plant  ( Khodomyrtns psuhoules)  resembling 
the  true  guava,  b  An  annonaceous  tree  (Eupomaita  lau - 
rind),  or  its  fruit.  —  n.  hen,  an  Australian  rail  (Tnbonyx 
mortierii).  —  n.  hickory.  a  In  Australia,  either  of  two 
acacias  (Acacia  leprosa  and  A.  melanoxylon)  or  their  hard 
wood.  b  In  Tasmania,  the  rutaceous  tree  Phrbalium 
billardieri  or  its  wood.  —  n.  holly,  a  In  Australia,  the 
prickly-leaved  fabaceous  shrub  Oxylobium  triloba  turn \  or 
the  proteaceous  tree  Tricondylus  ilicifolius.  b  In  Tas¬ 
mania,  the  rubiaceous  shrub  Coprosma  hirtclla.  —  n.  hop. 
a  In  Australia,  the  hop  bush  or  its  fruit,  b  In  Tasmania, 
the  fabaceous  shrub  Dariesia  latifolia  ;  —  called  also  bitter- 

_n>  hyacinth,  a  Tasmanian  orchid  (Thelymitra  longi- 
folia).  —  n.  indigo,  a  In  Australia,  any  species  of  S uain- 
son  a.  b  In  Tasmania,  a  true  indigo  (Indigof era  australis). 
-n.  ivy,  an  Australian  polygonaceous  plant  (Muehlenbeckia 
adpressa),  with  currantlike  subacid  fruit ;  — called  also 
Macquarie  Harbor  vine.  —  n.  jasmine,  an  Australian  euphor¬ 
biaceous  plant  (Ricinocarpos  jnnifolivs),  the  seeds  of  which 
yield  an  oil  resembling  castor  oil.  —  n.  juniper.  See  blue¬ 
berry,  3  a.  —  n.  kumquat,  the  desert  lemon.  -  n.  laburnum.  = 
clover  tree.  —  n.  laurel,  a  In  Australia:  (1)  The  shrub 
P ittusporum  undulatum,  which  has  exceedingly  fragrant 
flowers.  (2)  An  araliaceous  tree  (Puvax  tirgavs).  b  In 
New'  Zealand,  the  endemic  escalloniaceous  shrub  Anop- 
lenis  gtandulosus.  —  n.  lavender,  a  Tasmanian  epacridaceous 
tree  (Styphelia  australis).  —  n.  leek,  a  poisonous  lilia¬ 
ceous  plant  (Bulbine  bulbosa)  of  Australia,  often  fatal 
to  cattle called  also  native  onion.  —  n.  lime,  either  of 
two  Australian  citrous  trees  or  their  fruit :  a  Citrus  aus¬ 
tralis,  called  also  native  orange,  b  C.  australasica,  called 
also  finger  lime.  —  n.  loquat,  au  Australian  myrtaceous 
tree  (Rhodomyrlus  macrocarpa) ;  also,  its  fruit,  used  for 
making  jam.  —  n.  lucern.  =  paddy  lucern.  Australia. — 
n.  mangrove.  =  booby alla  a.  Tasmania.  —  n.  mignonette, 
t lie  Tasmanian  plant  Stockhousia  linearifotia. —  n.  millet, 
the  Australian  millet.  —  n.  miBtletoe,  in  Australia,  any 
species  of  Loranthus.  —  n.  mulberry,  any  one  of  several 
Australian  trees:  a  The  urticaceous  tree  Piptums  ar gen- 
tens.  the  white  berries  of  which  are  eaten  by  the  blacks, 
b  The  monimiaceous  tree  Hedycarya  anqusti folia,  c  The 
lauraceous  tree  Litssea  deal  bat  a.  d  The  thorny  mora- 
ceous  bush  Cudrania  javanensis.  —  n.  myrtle,  in  Austral¬ 
asia,  any  one  of  the  trees  called  myrtle  ;  as :  a  The  brush 
cherry  a-  b  See  blueberry,  3  a  -  n.  nectarine,  the  emu 
apple.  Australia.  —  n.  olive,  in  Australia  :  a  An  indigenous 
species  of  olive  (O/ea  jnmiculata);  —  called  also  marble- 
wood.  Also,  its  fruit,  which  is  essentially  similar  to  the 
common  olive,  b  The  white  boree.  c  The  iromvood 
Noteliva  ligustrina.  d  The  box  or  boxthom  Bursaria  spi- 
nosa.  —  n.  onion,  the  native  leek.  Australia.  —  n.  orange,  in 
Australia  :  a  The  native  lime  Citrus  australis.  b  The 
orange  thorn,  c  The  native  pomegranate.  —  n.  peach,  iu 
Australia  :  a  The  quandong.  b  The  emu  apple.  —  n  pear, 
in  Australia :  a  The  wooden  pear,  b  The  allied  protea¬ 
ceous  tree  Hakea  acicularis.  —  n.  pennyroyal,  an  Austral¬ 
asian  mint  (Mentha  gracilis).  — n.  pepper,  a  tall  climbing 
pepper  (Piper  vovsehollandise).  Australia.  —  n.  pheasant, 
the  leipoa.  —  n.  plantain,  an  Australian  plantain  (Plantaf/o 
I’ana),  used  as  a  forage  plant.  — n.  plum,  a  In  Australia, 
any  one  of  several  plumlike  trees  and  fruits ;  specif. :  (1) 
The  black  apple.  (2)  The  native  damson,  b  In  Tasmania, 
the  proteaceous  tree  Cenarrhenes  nitida  or  its  fruit.  —  n. 
pomegranate,  any  of  certain  Australian  species  of  Cappaids 
(esp.  C.  nobilis  and  C.  mitchellii) ;  also,  their  edible  fruit, 
resembling  the  pomegranate,  but  smaller.  —  n.  poplar,  in 
Australia:  a  The  euphorbiaceous  tree  Homalanthus  les- 
chenaultianus.  b  The  radish  tree.  —  n.  potato,  a  An  orchid 
( Gastrodia  sesamoides)  having  tubers  somewhat  resembling 
small  potatoes.  Tasmania,  b  In  Australia,  any  of  several 
asc.lepiadaceous  plants  of  the  genus  Marsdenia.  —  n.  quince, 
the  bitterbark  Petal ostigma  guadHl ocular e.  Australia.  — 
n.  quinine,  fever  bark  from  the  Australian  tree  Aldonin 
conslricta.  —  n.  rabbit,  an  Australian  marsupial  (Thyla- 
comys  lagotis ),  resembling  a  rabbit  in  size  and  form.  — n. 
rose,  a  The  Australian  rose,  b  In  Tasmania,  the  handsome 
flowering  shrub  Bauera  rubioides.  —  n.  salmon,  the  fish  Ar- 
ripis  trulta.  See  salmon,  2  a.  Few  Zealand.  —  n.  sandalwood, 
an  Australian  santalaceous  tree  (Fusanns  persicarius),  the 
root  bark  of  w'hich  is  used  as  food  by  the  blacks.—  n.  sarsa¬ 
parilla,  in  Australia :  a  =  Australian  tea.  b  A  purple- 
flowered  fabaceous  twining  plant  (Hardenbergia  mono- 
phylla)  whose  roots  are  used  by  the  natives  as  a  substitute 
for  sarsaparilla.—  n.  sassafras,  the  Australian  monimiaceous 
shrub  Atherospei'ma  moschatum,  whose  bark  contains  a  fra¬ 
grant  essential  oil.  —  n.  scrub  lime,  an  Australian  apocyna- 
ceous  shrub  (Carandas  ovata) ;  also,  its  egg-shaped  pleas¬ 
antly  flavored  fruit,  about  half  an  inch  lon^.  — n.  seal,  t lie 
harbor  seal.  Newfoundland.  —  n.  shamrock,  in  Tasmania,  a 
small  clover-like  plant  (Lotus  australis).— n.  sloth, the  koala. 
—  n.  sparrow,  either  of  tw  o  Australian  w'eaver  birds,  Zon&- 
ginthus oculatus and  Z.  bellus.  —  n.  steel,  an  alloy  of  iron  and 
carbon  which  has  been  found  where  a  burning  coal  seam 
bad  reduced  and  carbonized  adjacent  iron  ore.  —  n.  tama¬ 
rind,  in  Australia,  a  tall  sapindaceous  tree  (Diploglottis 
cunning  ha mii) ;  also,  its  amber-colored  fruit,  which  has  an 
agreeably  acid  flavor.  —  n.  thrush,  an  Australian  thickhead 
( Pachyceph ala  oHvacea).  —  n.  tiger,  the  Tasmanian  devil.— 
n.  tobacco,  a  In  Australia:  (1)  An  indigenous  species  of  Ni- 
rotiana  (N.  suaveol ens),  used  generally  as  a  forage  plant.  (2) 
Thepituri.  b  In  Tasmania,  an  asteraceous  shrub  (Cassima 
billardieri).  —  n.  tulip,  the  waratah.  Australia .  —  n.  tur¬ 
key,  the  Australian  bustard  (Eupodo/is  australis).  —  n.  wall¬ 
flower.  a  The  w'all flower  Gastrolobium  grandifl am m.  Aus- 


Chirfly  pi.  A  member  of  a  na-  na'tion  al-ness.  ^ .  See -ness.  I  nal'rat').  n.  [G.]  Switzerland,  na'tion-al-ty  (nftsh'un-dl-tT),  n. 

tion  ;  esp.,  a  fellow  countryman.  I  |j  Na  ti-o-nal'ratlY  (na'tse-ft-  ,  See  legislature.  I  National  property. 


I  na'tion-hood.  w.  See -hood.  member  of  any  nation.  Bare. 

|  na'tion  less,  a.  Not  a  subject  or  na'tiv.  Native.  Bef.Sp. 
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tralia.  b  An  allied  fabaceous  shrub  (Pul  tense  a  subumbel * 
lata).  Tasmania.  —  native  willow,  in  Australia,  any  of  sev¬ 
eral  trees  with  foliage  somewhat  like  that  of  a  willow, 
as  the  boobyalla,  cooba,  wilga,  or  poison-berry  tree.  —  n. 
wistaria,  an  Australian  fabaceous  climbing  shrub  ( Milletia 
megasperma)  resembling  the  wistaria.  A  red  astringent 
gum  is  got  from  its  stems.  — n.  yam,  in  Australia:  a  The 
yam  Dioscorea  Iransversa.  b  Any  of  several  indigenous 
species  of  Ipomcea. 

fla'tive(na'ttv),7i.  1.  One  born  a  serf  or  thrall.  Obs.orHist. 

2.  Astro l .  One  born  under  a  particular  sign  or  planet ;  the 
subject  of  a  nativity,  or  horoscope. 

3.  One  that  is  born  in  a  place  or  country  referred  to;  a 
denizen  by  birth  ;  an  animal,  a  fruit,  or  vegetable,  produced 
in  a  certain  region  ;  as,  a  native  of  France. 

4.  a  One  of  a  race  inhabiting  a  region  or  country  at  the 
time  it  was  discovered  or  became  familiar  to  those  using 
the  expression  ; — chiefly  used  of  non-Caucasian  peoples 
of  inferior  civilization,  but  often  semihumorously  of  the 
inhabitants  of  any  region  spoken  of  as  if  strange  or  newly 
discovered  ;  as,  the  natives  received  Columbus  kindly  ;  a 
cosmopolite  can  mingle  easily  with  the  natives  wherever  he 
may  go.  b  In  Australia,  a  British  subject,  not  an  aborig¬ 
ine,  born  in  the  country.  In  New  Zealand,  sometimes,  a 
native-born  Maori  British  subject. 

5-  pi.  Natives  of  the  same  country  or  region  ;  fellow 
countrymen.  Obs. 

6.  One’s  native  country  or  locality.  Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 

7.  Stock  Breeding.  Any  of  the  live  stock  found  in  a  region, 
as  distinguished  from  such  as  belong  to  pure  and  district 
imported  breeds.  U.  S. 

8-  See  8CHNAPPER. 

na'tive-ly,  adv  By  natural  or  original  condition;  natu¬ 
rally  ;  innately  ;  also,  simply  ;  plainly  ;  not  artificially, 
na'tive-ness,  n.  Quality  of  being  native  or  natural. 
Iia'tiv-ism  (na'tTv-Tz’m),  72.  1.  The  policy  or  practice  of 

favoring  the  native  inhabitants  of  a  country  as  against  im¬ 
migrants  from  foreign  countries ;  specif.,  U.  S.  Hist.,  the 
policies  urged  by  the  Native  American  party  (which  see). 

2.  Philos.  The  doctrine  that  the  mind  possesses  forms  of 
thought  or  elements  of  knowledge  not  derived  from  sensa¬ 
tion  ;  the  doctrine  of  innate  ideas. 

—  na'tiv-lst  (-1st),  ti.  —  na'tlv  is'tic  (na'ti-vTs'tTk),  a. 
na-tiv'i-ty  (na-tiv'T-tl),  n.  ;  pi.  -ties  (-tlz).  [F.  nativite , 

L.  nativitas.  See  native  ;  cf.  naivete.]  1.  The  coming 
into  life  or  into  the  world  ;  birth  ;  also,  the  circumstances 
attending  birth,  as  time,  place,  manner,  etc. ;  specif,  [cap.] 
(usually  with  the),  the  birth  of  Christ  or  the  day  observed 
as  commemorating  his  birth  ;  Christmas  Day.  Chaucer. 
Thou  hast  left .  .  .  the  land  of  thy  nativity.  Ruth  ii.  11. 

2.  [ cap.~\  A  church  festival  commemorating  the  birth  of 
Christ  (Christmas)  or,  sometimes,  of  the  Virgin  Mary 
(Sept.  8)  or  of  John  the  Baptist  (June  24). 

3.  [cap.]  Fine  Arts.  A  picture  or  relief  sculpture  repre¬ 
senting  or  symbolizing  the  early  infancy  of  Christ.  The 
simplest  form  is  the  babe  in  a  rude  cradle  with  the  heads  of 
an  ox  and  an  ass  to  express  the  stable  in  which  he  was  born. 

4.  Astrol.  =  horoscope. 

5.  Fact  or  condition  of  being  born  a  native..  Rare. 

to  cast,  or  calculate,  one’s  nativity,  Astrol .,  to  find  out  and 
represent  one’s  horoscope. 

Na'trlx  (na'tnks),  7 1.  [L-,  water  snake.]  Zool.  A  genus 

of  colubrine  snakes  typified  by  the  grass  snake  of  Europe 
( Natrixnatrix )  and  containing  the  water  snakes  of  temper¬ 
ate  regions  and  tropical  Asia,  sometimes  also  the  garter 
snakes  and  similar  forms.  In  the  latter  sense  it  is  nearly 
equivalent  to  a  subfamily,  Nat  ri-ci'nae  (nauri-sl'iie),  of 
most  classifications.— nat'ri  cino  (nSt/rT-sIn  ;-sTn),  a.  &  n. 
nat'ro  lite  (nXt'rfc-lIt ;  ua'tro-  ;  277),  ti.  [natron  -f-  -lite.~\ 
Min.  A  mineral  of  the  zeolite  family,  usually  in  colorless 
or  white  prismatic  (often  acicular)  crystals  or  in  masses  of 
radiated  structure.  It  is  a  silicate  of  sodium  and  alumini¬ 
um,  Na2AljSi30in-2H.,0.  H.,  5-5.5.  Sp.  gr.,  2.20-2.25. 
nat'ter-jack/  (nSt/er-jSk'),  ti.  [E.  dial.  ;  orig.  uncert. ;  cf. 
atter,  and  (for  initial  n )  newt.]  Zool.  A  common  toad 
(Bufo  calamita )  of  western  Europe,  of  a  brownish  yellow 
color  and  usually  with  a  narrow  yellow  vertebral  stripe 
extending  on  to  the  head.  Its  hind  legs  are  short,  and  it 
progresses  by  running  rather  than  by  hopping. 

Nat  Turn'er’s  In  sur-rec'tlon  (nat  tfir'nerz).  An  insur¬ 
rection  of  slaves  in  Virginia  in  1831  under  the  leadership 
of  Nat  Turner,  who  believed  himself  to  be  divinely  chosen 
to  lead  his  people  to  freedom.  About  sixty  whites  were 
murdered.  Turner  and  sixteen  others  were  hanged, 
nat'ty  (nSt'T),  a. ;  nat'ti-er  (-T-er) ;  nat'ti-est.  [Orig. 
uncert.]  Trimly  neat  and  tidy  ;  smartly  spruce.  Orig.  Slang. 

As  natty  a  beau 

As  Bond  street  ever  saw  Shelley. 

—  nat'tl-ly  (-tT-lT),  adv.  —  nat'tl-ness,  n. 

nat'U-ral  (n&t[u-r«l),  a.  [ME.  also  naturel ,  F.  naturel ,  OF. 
also  natural ,  L.  naturalis ,  fr.  natura.  See  nature.]  1.  Of, 
fro  n,  or  by,  birth  ;  natural-born  ;  as,  a  natural  fool ;  a  nat¬ 
ura'  athlete  or  musician  ;  existing  or  characteristic  from 
birt  i ;  innate  ;  inborn  ;  as,  natural  instincts  or  talents. 

Whom  should  he  follow  but  his  natural  king  ?  Shak. 

2.  a  Actually  begotten  by  one  (opp.  to  adopted),  esp.  in 
wedlock;  Obs.,  legitimate,  b  Born  out  of  wedlock;  ille¬ 
gitimate.  c  Consanguineous.  Rare,  d  Native-born.  Obs. 

3.  In  accordance  with  human  nature  ;  consonant  with  the 
characteristic  instincts,  feelings,  reasonings,  etc.,  of  hu¬ 
mankind;  esp.,  of  social  feelings  and  sensibilities,  not  un¬ 
natural  or  brutal ;  kindly  ;  as,  the  natural  affections  ;  also, 
of  animals,  in  accordance  with  the  nature  of  its  kind  ;  as, 
the  natural  food  of  a  dog  is  flesh. 

To  leave  his  wife,  to  leave  his  babes,  . 

lie  wants  the  natural  touch.  Shak. 

4  Designating,  or  pertaining  to,  natural  law  (see  below) ; 
ns,  natural  liberty  ;  natural  rights  ;  natural  obligations. 

5  In  accordance  with,  or  determined  by,  nature  ;  charac¬ 
teristic  of  the  operations  of  the  physical  world  ;  pertaining 
to,  or  derived  from,  the  essential  character  of  anything  as 
a  phenomenon  of  nature  ;  normal  ;  as,  the  natural  year  ; 
a  natural  cause  ;  natural  classifications. 

6.  Hence,  not  artificial  ;  in  a  state  of  nature,  or  produced 


by  nature  ;  as,  natural  heat  or  color  ;  a  natural  jewel ;  not 
abnormal  ;  realizing  the  ordinary  or  characteristic  type  ; 
as,  an  imperfect  crystal  lacks  its  natural  development  ; 
not  supernatural  or  miraculous  ;  as,  prodigies  usually 
turn  out  to  be  natural  phenomena. 

7.  Conformed  to  truth  or  reality;  as:  a  Springing  from 
true  sentiment ;  not  artificial  or  exaggerated  ;  —  said  of 
action,  delivery,  etc. ;  as,  a  natural  gesture,  b  Resembling 
the  object  imitated  ;  true  to  nature  ;  according  to  life  ;  — 
said  of  a  thing  copied  or  imitated  ;  as,  a  portrait  is  natural. 

8.  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  concerned  with,  nature,  or  the 
physical  universe  ;  as,  natural  law  or  philosophy  ;  specif., 
relating  to  some  special  department  of  nature  ;  as,  natural 
history  (which  see) ;  a  natural  science.  See  nature,  3. 

9.  Hence,  physical ;  as,  the  natural  body  of  Christ. 

10.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  lower  or  animal  nature,  as 
contrasted  with  the  higher  or  moral  powers,  or  that  which 
is  spiritual ;  being  in  a  state  of  nature  ;  unregenerate. 

The  natural  man  receiveth  not  the  things  of  the  Spirit  of  God 

1  Cor.  ii.  14. 

11.  In  accordance  with  or  due  to  the  conditions,  events, 
or  circumstances  of  the  case  ;  in  line  with  normal  or  ordi¬ 
nary  experience  ;  as,  a  father  is  the  natural  protector  of  his 
children  ;  his  guilt  is  a  natural  deduction  from  the  facts. 

12.  Math.  Starting  from,  or  referred  to,  1  as  the  base  ;  — 
said  of  certain  functions  or  numbers  ;  as,  natural  numbers, 
the  integers  1,2, 3,  etc.  ;  natural  sines,  cosines,  etc.,  those 
taken  in  a  circle  with  radius  1  (according  to  the  earlier 
notions  regarding  them  not  as  ratios,  but  as  line  segments, 
the  epithet  natural  being  superfluous  in  modern  usage). 

13.  Music,  a  Produced  by  the  voice  ; — of  music,  in  dis¬ 
tinction  from  instrumental,  b  Having  neither  a  flat  nor  a 
sharp  for  its  signature  ;  written  without  fiats  or  sharps ; 
as,  the  natural  key  or  scale  of  C  major,  c  Moving  by  easy 
and  smooth  transitions  ;  digressing  but  little  (as  to  a  rela¬ 
tive  key)  from  the  original  key  ;  —  applied  to  an  air  or 
modulation  of  harmony. 

Syn.  —  See  native. 

natural  allegiance.  See  allegiance,  2.— n.  astrology.  See 
astrology.—  n.  base.  See  logarithm.  —  n.  bed.  Masonry.  = 
quarry  face.  —  n. boundary,  a  curve  up  to,  but  not  beyond, 
which  a  function  may  be  analytically  continued.  —  n.  ce¬ 
ment,  a  cement  made  by  burning  a  natural  mixture  of  the 
necessary  ingredients,  as  a  siliceous  limestone.  See  Port¬ 
land  cement.  —  n.  day.  a  The  time  that  elapses  from  sun¬ 
rise  to  sunset ;  —  called  by  astronomers  the  artificial  day  ; 
=  day,  1  .Rare,  b  =  day,  2.  —  n.  draft  or  draught.  See  draft, 
7i., 8.— n.  dualism,  —  natural  realism.  —  n.  father,  the  father 
of  an  illegitimate  child;  also,  formerly,  the  actual  lather  of 
a  child,  as  distinguished  from  a  father  by  marriage,  adop¬ 
tion,  or  the  like.  —  n.  fool.  =  natural,  ti.,  3.  —  n.  gas,  com¬ 
bustible  gas  issuing  from  the  earth’s  crust  through  natural 
fissures  or  bored  wells  and  frequently  accompanied  by  pe¬ 
troleum.  It  occurs  esp.  in  the  Paleozoic  rocks  of  the  United 
States,  sometimes  under  great  pressure,  and  has  attained 
industrial  importance  in  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  Indiana, 
West  Virginia,  and  a  few  other  States.  It  consists  chiefly 
of  methane,  with  small  amounts  of  ethane,  propane,  hydro¬ 
gen,  oxides  of  carbon,  nitrogen,  etc.  It  is  valuable*  as  a 
fuel,  100  cu.  ft.  being  eoual  to  8-13  lbs.  of  coal.  Its  illumi¬ 
nating  power  is  low  unless  some  form  of  mantle  burner  is 
used.— n.  gender.  See  gender,  3.—  n.  guardian,  Laic,  a  guard¬ 
ian  by  natural  right,  as  of  relationship.  —  n.  harmony. 
Music,  the  harmony  of  the  triad  or  common  chord;  har¬ 
mony  without  modulations  or  derived  chords.— n.  historian, 
a  student  of,  or  writer  on,  natural  history—  n.  history,  for¬ 
merly,  the  study,  description,  and  classification  of  animals, 
plants,  minerals,  and  other  natural  objects,  thus  including 
the  modem  sciences  of  zoology,  botany,  mineralogy,  etc., 
in  so  far  as  they  existed  at  that  time.  Now  commonly  re¬ 
stricted  to  a  study  of  these  subjects  in  a  more  or  less  super¬ 
ficial  way,  at  least  without  making  use  of  modern  anatomi¬ 
cal  and  analytical  methods,  and  usually  further  restricted 
to  the  study  of  animals  and  plants,  esp.  the  former,  and 
their  habits.  —  n.  horn.  Music ,  the  simplest  form  of  the 
horn,  consisting  merely  of  a  tapering  brass  tube  with 
mouthpiece  and  bell,  curved  upon  itself  and  without  keys 
or  valves.  —  n.  Idiot.  =  natural,  72.,  3.  —  n.  law.  a  The 
laws  of  nature.  See  under  law.  b  Law  which  would  be 
binding  upon  human  societies  in  the  absence  of  institu¬ 
tional  Taw  or  which  is  binding  as  supplementing  insti¬ 
tutional  law.  The  conception  of  natural  law  originated 
with  the  Stoics,  by  whom  it  was  regarded  as  embodying 
those  rules  of  justice  discernible  by  right  reason.  This 
view  was  sometimes  taken  by  Roman  jurists,  who  also 
identified  natural  law  with  the  jus  gentium  (which  see). 
Justinian  adopted  Ulpian’s  definition  of  it  as  that  law 
which  “nature  has  taught  all  living  beings,”  thus  fore¬ 
casting  the  modern  bionomic  view.  The  Scholastics  gen¬ 
erally  regarded  natural  law  as  that  part  of  the  divine  law 
which  is  not  directly  revealed,  but  is  discernible  to  reason  ; 
and  the  rationalists  of  the  18th  century  derived  from 
their  analysis  of  human  societies  certain  natural  rights,  as 
to  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness,  whicn  they 
regarded  as  of  prior  validity  to  institutional  law  (cf.  so¬ 
cial  compact).  Modern  theories  tend  to  interpret  natu¬ 
ral.  law  as  the  body  of  rules  or  customs  which  the  general 
development  of  mankind  shows  to  be  essential  to  human 
society.  See  justice,  2.  right.  —  n.  line  of  sight,  Gunnery , 
an  imaginary  line  parallel  to  the  axis  of  the  bore,  passing 
through  the  highest  points  of  the  line  of  metal.  —  n.  magic. 
See  magic,  72.,  1.  —  n.  magnet.  See  magnet,  1.  —  n.  mode  or 
scale,  Music, a  diatonic  scale  with  the  ideal  intervals  secured 
by  using  pure  intonation  ;  —  distinguished  from  tempered 
scale.  —  n.  necessity.  See  necessity,  n.,  1.—  n.  number,  a  An 
element  of  an  ideal  progression  defined  by  the  conditions 
that  one  element  precedes  all  the  rest  and  that  each  is  fol 
lowed  by  a  next  greater  with  none  between  ;  as,  1,2,  3,  .  .  . 
72,  ti  +  1,  .  .  .  b  A  mark  serving  to  specify  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  an  element  in  a  progression.  Deaekind.  —  n.  order. 
Bol.  See  family,  7,  order.  —  n.  parts,  the  genitals.  . Obs.  — 
n.  person.  Laic,  a  man,  woman,  or  child,  in  distinction 
from  a  juristic  person.  See  person,  corporation,  univer¬ 
sity.  —  n.  philosophy.  a  Orig.,  the  study  of  nature  in 
general ;  — contrasted  with  mental  and  moral  philosophy. 
b  Physics.  —  n.  porcelain.  See  porcelain.  —  n.  Portland  ce¬ 
ment.’  See  natural  cement.— n.  predication,  Logic,  indi¬ 
rect  predication  ;  also,  predication  in  which  subject  and 
predicate  relate  to  a  common  substance  or  matter  of 
which  they  are  accidents. — n.  premium.  See  premium. — 
n.  price.  See  price.  —  n.  pruning,  the  natural  falling  or 


dropping  off  of  branches  and  twigs  of  trees.  It  may  re¬ 
sult  from  the  death  of  the  branches,  due  to  the  exclusion 
of  light  or  other  physiological  causes  ;  or  it  may  be  a  form 
of  adaptation  to  vegetative  reproduction,  as  in  certain 
willows  and  poplars,  in  which  the  young  branches  separate 
easily  while  still  living  and  are  blown  away  to  take  root 
elsewhere.  —  natural  realism.  Philos.,  the  doctrine,  elabo¬ 
rated  by  the  philosophers  of  the  Scottish  school,  that  per¬ 
ception  gives  direct  and  indubitable  evidence  of  the  inde¬ 
pendent  existence  of  both  mind  and  matter ; —  called  also 
the  common-sense  philosophy.  See  realism.  — n.  religion, 
religion  derived  from  human  reason  and  experience  apart 
from  revelation.  See  Citation. 

1  call  that  natural  religion  which  men  might  know  ...  by 
the  mere  principles  of  reason,  improved  by  consideration  and 
experience,  without  the  help  of  revelation.  *  Bp.  Wilkins. 

—  n.  representative.  Law.  See  representative.  —  n.  rights, 
Law  &  Polit.  Sci.,  those  rights  that  are  esteemed  to  be¬ 
long  to  a  man  by  the  law  of  nature  ;  esp.,  the  right  to  life, 
liberty,  and  prpperty,  and,  with  Locke  and  later  writers, 
to  participate  in  the  constitution  of  government.  See 
right,  n. — n.  science,  the  branches  of  knowledge  collectively 
which  deal  directly  with  natural  objects,  organic  or  inor¬ 
ganic,  and  the  substances  composing  them  and  the  phenom¬ 
ena  exhibited  by  them,  thus  including  biology  in  all  its 
branches,  mineralogy,  geology,  chemistry,  physics,  etc., 
but  not  abstract  mathematics, philosophy,  or  metaphysics. 

—  n.  selection,  the  natural  process  tending  to  cause  “the 
survival  of  the  fittest  ”  (that  is,  the  survival  of  those  forms 
of  animals  and  plants  best  adjusted  to  the  conditions 
under  which  they  live),  and  extinction  of  poorly  adapted 
forms.  The  process  is  dependent  upon  variability  in  the 
characters  of  different  individuals.  If  an  individual  pos¬ 
sesses  peculiarities  which  are  advantageous, the  chances 
of  long  and  healthy  life  for  that  individual,  and  hence  of 
the  reproduction  of  the  peculiarities  in  its  off  spring  (by  the 
operation  of  heredity),  are  greater  than  if  the  character  is 
a  disadvantageous  one.  In  succeeding  generations  the 
modification  may  proceed  further,  gradually  resulting  in 
great  changes  of  structure,  and  if  the  environment  gradu¬ 
ally  changes,  races  of  organisms  adapted  to  the  new  con¬ 
ditions  may  thus  result.  Darwin  considered  natural  selec¬ 
tion,  operating  by  means  of  small  fortuitous  individual 
variations,  as  the  most  important  factor  in  organic  evolu¬ 
tion.  Later  biologists  do  not  generally  regard  it  as  of  so 
great  importance  (relatively  to  other  factors)  in  the  origin 
of  species  and  higher  groups.  Cf.  Darwinism,  Lamarck¬ 
ism,  mutation.  —  n.  slope,  Civil  Engin.,  the  slope  that  a 
mass  of  earth  thrown  up  into  a  heap  assumes.  The  angle 
is  the  limiting  an^le  of  resistance  of  the  earth.  —  n.  society, 
Sociol.,  an  association  of  people  enjoying  mutual  inter¬ 
course,  but  without,  or  considered  apart  from,  govern¬ 
ment.  —  n.  spirit.  See  spirit,  1. —  n.  steel,  steel  made  by 
the  direct  refining  of  cast  iron  in  a  refinery,  or,  as  wootz, 
by  a  direct  process  from  the  ore.  —  n.  system,  a  Chem. 
The  periodic  system  of  classifying  the  elements.  See  pe¬ 
riodic  law.  b  Biol.  A  classification  based  upon  morpho¬ 
logical  and  anatomical  relationships  and  affinities,  consid¬ 
ered  in  the  light  of  phylogenv  and  embryology  ;  specif., 
in  Bol.,  a  system  other  than  the  artificial  or  sexual  system 
established  by  Linnaeus.  —  n.  theology,  theology  deriving  its 
knowledge  of  God  from  the  study  of  nature  independent 
of  revelation.  Hence,  n.  theologian.  —  n.  tones  or  harmonics, 
Music,  the  spontaneous  overtones  from  a  sounding  body, 
specif,  those  of  wind  instruments  produced  by  the  manner 
of  blpwing,  as  distinguished  from  those  produced  by  valves 
or  slides.  —  n. vowel,  an  unaccented  neutral,  or  “mixed,” 
vowel  sound,  as  in  the  final  syllable  of  maker,  ever ,  sofa, 
circus ,  etc.  ;  —  so  called  as  being  the  most  easily  and  in¬ 
stinctively  uttered  vowel  sound.  —  n.  whole.  See  whole. 

nat'U-ral  (nStM5-ral),  77.  1.  A  native  ;  an  aboriginal.  Obs. 

2.  pi.  Natural  gifts,  powers,  etc.  Obs.  Fuller. 

3.  One  born  without  the  usual  powers  of  reason  or  under¬ 
standing  ;  an  idiot.  “  The  minds  of  naturals .”  Locke. 

4.  pi.  Products  of  nature  ;  the  objects  of  the  natural 
world  ;  natural  things  or  objects.  Obs. 

5.  The  natural  character,  form,  condition,  or  disposition 
of  a  person  or  thing.  Obs. 

6.  Music,  a  A  white  key  of  the  keyboard,  as  of  a  piano, 
b  A  character  [fc]  placed  on  any  degree  of  the  staff  to  an¬ 
nul,  or  to  remove  the  effect  of,  a  sharp  or  flat  preceding  it. 
See  B  flat,  c  A  note  or  tone  affected  by  a  sign  t\ . 

7.  Gaming.  Anything  that  immediately  wins  the  stakes, 
as  a  nick  at  craps,  a  count  of  twenty-one  before  drawing 
cards  at  vingt  et  un,  etc. 

in  one’s  naturals  or  pure  naturalB,  in  a  condition  of  nature  ; 
without  alteration  or  disguise;  sometimes,  naked.  Obs. 

—  the  natural,  that  w  hich  is  in  accordance  with  the  ordi- 
.  nary  course  of  nature,  or  not  miraculous  or  supernatural. 
nat'U-ral-ism  (nSUu-ifil-Tz’m),  n.  1.  A  state  of  nature  ; 

action,  inclination,  or  thought  based  on  natural  desires  and 
instincts  alone. 

2.  Theol.  The  doctrine  that  religious  truth  is  derived  from 
nature  and  not  from  revelation  ;  the  denial  of  the  miracu¬ 
lous  and  supernatural  (that  is,  of  anything  not  explain¬ 
able  by  natural  laws)  in  religion. 

3.  Philos.  The  doctrine  that  physical  law's  give,  or  may  be 
expected  to  give,  an  adequate  account  of  all  phenomena  ; 
the  doctrine  which  denies  universal  teleology,  or  purpose, 
and  asserts  that  the  conceptions  of  the  natural  sciences 
furnish  the  only  possible  explanation  of  reality  ;  loosely, 
materialism  or  positivism. 

Naturalism  we  have  taken  to  designate  the  doctrine  that  sepa¬ 
rates  Nature  from  God,  subordinates  Spirit  to  Matter,  and  sets  up 
unchangeable  law  as  supreme.  James  Warn. 

The  doctrine  of  evolution  is  to  be  sharply  distinguished  from 
the  naturalism  of  the  seventeenth  century.  Unlike  that  natural¬ 
ism ,  our  modern  doctrine  is  primarily  disposed,  not  merely  to 
explain,  but  to  estimate,  nature.  Josiah  Royce 

4  a  The  theory  that  art  or  literature  should  conform  to 
nature;  realism  ;  also,  the  quality,  rendering,  or  expres¬ 
sion  of  art  or  literature  executed  according  to  this  theory, 
b  Specif.,  the  principles  and  characteristics  professed  or 
represented  by  a  19th-century  school  of  realistic  writers, 
notably  by  Zola  and  Maupassant,  who  aimed  to  give  a  lit¬ 
eral  transcription  of  reality,  and  laid  special  stress  on  the 
analytic  study  of  character,  and  on  the  scientific  and  ex¬ 
perimental  nature  of  their  observation  of  life.  Cf.  realism. 
nat'U  ral  1st,  n.  [Cf.  F.  naluraliste.]  1.  One  versed  in 
natural  science  ;  a  student  of  natural  history,  esp.  of  the 
natural  history  of  animals. 


na'tive-born/,  a.  Born  an  a  na¬ 
tive.  [Ohs.  I 

Nativity  pie.  A  Christmas  pie.  | 
Natl  Abbr.  Nathanael  ;  Na¬ 
thaniel.  [of  ANATOMY.! 

nat'o-ray(nlit'n-mY).  Dial.  var.  | 
natour.  -f*  nature.  [ophy.l 
nat.  phil.  Abbr.  Natural  philoVI 
na'tri-on  (na'trT-hn),  n.  [na- 
D  ium  -f  ton.]  Chem.  Ionic  sodi¬ 
um,  Na^. 


na'trl-um  (na'trY-wm),  n.  [NL 

See  natron.]  Chem.  Sodium, 
na'tron  (na'trtfn),  n.  [F.  See 
anatkon;  cf.  NITER.J  Min. 
Native  sodium  carbonate, 
NaoCO.ylOHoO,  occurring  only 
in  solution,  or  with  other  salts, 
nat'ter  (nftt'?r),  v  i.  [Cf.  E. 
dial,  gnatter.  Fries,  gnattem.] 
To  find  fault  ;  to  be  peevish  ; 
to  grumble.  —  nat'tered  (-5rd), 


a.  Peevish;  querulous.  —  nat'- 

tered-nesa.  n.  All  Dial.  Eng. 
nat'tle  (nat'M),  v.i.  [Imitative.] 
To  make  a  slight  broken  noise, 
as  of  rattling.  Dial.  Eng. 
nat'ty  (-T),  n.  The  dues  paid  by 
a  member  to  a  trade  union  ;  — 
called  also  naf<y-box.  Dial.  Eng. 
Nat'ty  Bump'po  (bQm'pd). 
Sec  Leatherstockino. 
natty  money.  Natty  ;  also,  an 


allowance  to  a  member  by  a 

trade  union.  Dial.  Eng. 

|l  na-tu'ra  (n«-tQ'rd),  n.  [L.] 
Nature. 

||  na-tu'ra  ab  hor'ret  a  va'cu-o 
(vak'0-5).  [L.]  Nature  abhors 
a  vacuum. 

||  na-tu'ra  11  fe'ce  e  poi  rup'ce 
la  stam'pa  (nii-tdb'ra  ?1  fa'cha 
a  poi  roop'pa  Id  stam'pa).  [It.] 
Nature  made  him  [a  certain 


duke],  and  then  broke  the  mold. 

Ariosto  (  Orlando  Furioso  X.84). 
nat'u-ral-born',  a.  Having  a 
(certain)  status  or  character  by 
birth;  as,  natural-born  citizens; 
a  natural-born  coward, 
nat'u-ral-egque'  (nflUtl-ral- 
fsk'l,  a.  [natural  -f  -<w/ve.] 
Conforming  closely  to  the  natu¬ 
ral  details  of  objects  repre¬ 
sented  ;  faithfully  imitating  or 


representing  nature  ;  ns,  natu- 
ralesque  designs  of  birds  or  of 
ferns  or  flowers. 

||  na'tu-ra'li-a(nat9Ura'lT-d),  n. 
pl.  [NL.,  neut  pl7]  1.  See  ju¬ 
ristic  act. 

2.  The  genital  organs, 
na'tu  ra'lis  pos-ses'si-o  (-ra'- 
lYs  prt-sPsh'Y-5).  [L.]  Rom. 
Lair.  See  DETENTION,  4,  Cit. 
n&t'u-ral-ist,  a.  Naturalistic. 


food,  foot ;  out,  oil ;  chair  ;  go  ;  sing,  ir)k  ;  then,  thin  ;  nature,  verdjire  (250) ;  K  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144) ;  bON  ;  yet ;  zh  —  2  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Gems. 
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NAUTILACEAN 


2.  An  adherent  of  naturalism  in  religion  or  philosophy. 

3.  One  who  practices  or  teaches  naturalism  in  art ;  specif., 
a  painter  who  is  assumed  to  care  more  for  the  study  of  ex¬ 
ternal  nature  than  for  sentiment.  Various  groups  of  paint¬ 
ers  have  been  called  the  naturalists,  the  name  being  often 
changed  because  the  tendency  which  passes  for  naturalism 
at  one  time  is  not  so  classed  at  others. 

nat  u-ral-is'tic  (nit^u-rftl-Ts'tTk),  a.  1.  Pertaining  to,  or 
closely  resembling  or  reproducing,  nature  ;  natural ;  real¬ 
istic.  “  Naturalistic  bit  of  pantomime.”  W.  D.  Howells. 

2.  Pertaining  to  naturalism  or  to  the  methods  and  achieve¬ 
ments  of  naturalists,  in  various  senses. 

3.  Of  or  pertaining  to  natural  history  or  the  natural  order 
of  things  ;  as,  a  naturalistic  sense. 

naPu-raPl  ty  (-rSl'T-tl),  n.  [L.  naluraUlas :  cf.  F.  natu¬ 
ralize .]  1.  Naturalness;  accord  with  nature.  Obs.  or  R. 

2  Natural  feeling  or  behavior.  Obs.  or  Scot. 

3.  A  fact  or  phenomenon  of  nature.  Obs.  or  R. 

4.  The  status  of  a  natural-born  subject  or  citizen.  Obs. 
nat  u  ral i  za'tlon  (-ral-Y-za'shftn  ;  -i-za'slwni),  n.  [Cf. 

F.  naturalisation.']  Act  or  process  of  naturalizing,  or  state 
of  being  naturalized.  The  naturalization  of  resident  aliens 
in  a  country  is  now  general  among  Christian  nations.  Cf. 
ALLEGIANCE,  2. 

naturalize  (nXUu-WU-iz),  v.  t. ;  nat'u-ral-ized  (-Tzd); 
nat'u-ral-iz'ing  (-iz'Tng).  [Cf.  F.  naiuraliser.  See  natu¬ 
ral.]  1.  To  render  familiar  by  custom  and  habit ;  as, 
custom  naturalizes  labor  or  study ;  also,  to  familiarize  or 
accustom  ;  as,  to  naturalize  one  to  work.  Obs.  or  R. 

2  To  confer  the  rights  and  privileges  of  a  native  subject 
or  citizen  on  ;  to  make  as  if  native  ;  to  adopt  (as  an  alien) 
into  a  state  and  place  in  the  condition  of  a  native  subject 
or  citizen.  One  who  is  naturalized  renounces  his  for¬ 
mer  allegiance  and  assumes  a  new  allegiance  (which  see). 

3.  To  receive  or  adopt  as  native,  natural,  or  vernacular; 
to  make  one’s  own  ;  as,  to  naturalize  foreign  words. 

4.  To  adapt  and  cause  to  grow  as  under  natural  conditions  ; 
to  acclimate  ;  as,  to  naturalize  a  fruit. 

6.  To  make  natural  or  less  artificial ;  to  bring  into  accord 
with  nature. 

6.  To  treat  as  natural  as  opposed  to  supernatural ;  to  place 
on  a  natural  basis  ;  as,  to  naturalize  so-called  miracles 
nat'u-ral  lze,  v.  i.  1.  To  become  as  if  native. 

2.  To  explain  phenomena  by  natural  facts,  agencies,  or 
laws,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  supernatural. 

Infected  by  this  naturalizing  tendency.  II  Bushnell 

3.  To  be,  or  act  as,  a  naturalist. 

nat'U-ral-ly,  adv.  1.  By  nature  ;  by  natural,  native,  or 
inherent  character,  condition,  endowment,  etc. 

A  woman,  natural ly  born  to  fears.  Shale. 

2.  Spontaneously  ;  without  cultivation  or  use  of  art  or  ef¬ 
fort  ;  as,  her  hair  curls  naturally  ;  figs  grow  here  naturally. 

3.  According  to  the  laws  of  nature  or  the  usual  course  of 
things  ;  as  might  be  expected  ;  as  a  natural  result ;  as,  pain 
naturally  weakens  one  ;  he  naturally  shrank  from  pain. 

Poverty  naturally  begets  dependence.  Goldsmith. 
4-  In  physical  nature  ;  physically.  Obs. 

6-  With  truth  to  nature  or  life  ;  in  a  lifelike  manner ;  as,  a 
naturally  painted  landscape. 

nat'U-ral  nesg,  n.  1.  Natural  feeling  or  conduct.  Obs. 

2.  State  or  quality  of  being  natural,  or  in  accordance  with, 
or  conformity  to,  nature. 

3.  Spontaneity;  lack  of  affectation  or  artificiality  ;  as,  the 
naturalness  of  her  speech  and  manner. 

na'ture  (na'^ur),  n.  [F.,  fr.  L.  natura ,  fr.  nafus  born, 
produced,  p.  p.  of  nasci  to  be  born.  See  nation.]  1.  Birth  ; 
origin.  In  James  iii.  6,  translating  the  Greek  yeveais. 

2.  That  which  is  the  source  or  essence  of  life  ;  creative 
force  ;  the  sum  and  order  of  causes  and  effects  in  time  and 
space ;  the  powers  which  produce  exiting  phenomena, 
whether  in  the  total  or  in  detail  ;  the  agencies  which 

•  carry  on  the  processes  of  creation  or  of  being,  often  con¬ 
ceived  of  as  a  single  and  separate  entity,  embodying  the 
total  of  all  finite  agencies  and  forces  as  disconnected  from 
a  creating  or  ordering  intelligence.  In  a  metaphysical 
sense,  the  source  or  essence  of  the  life  of  the  universe ; 
what  appears  and  acts  as  forces,  energies,  laws. 

So  priketh  hem  nature  in  liir  corages.  Chaucer. 

What  nature  bath  set  in  hir  lawe 

Thut  mai  no  mannes  miht  withdrnwe.  Gower. 

3.  That  which  is  produced  by  natural  forces;  the  existing 

system  of  things  in  time  and  space  ;  the  world  of  matter, 
or  of  matter  and  mind  ;  creation;  the  universe.  The  con¬ 
ception  of  nature  (Gr.  ;  L.  natura)  has  been  confused 

by  the  mingling  of  three  chief  meanings  adopted  with  the 
word  into  English,  viz.:  (1)  Creative  or  vital  force;  = 
def.  2.  (2)  Created  being  in  its  essential  character;  kind, 
sort;  =  def.  5.  (3)  Creation  as  a  whole,  esp.  the  physical 
universe ;  =  def.  3.  The  main  ambiguity  is  between  nature 
as  active  or  creative  and  nature  as  passive  or  created.  In 
the  original  animistic  view,  the  active,  vitalistic  concep¬ 
tion  prevailed;  but  Plato  sharply  distinguished  the  passive 
material  from  the  active  formal  element,  and  Aristotle  con¬ 
tinued  the  distinction  in  the  conception  of  a  moving  cause, 
or  God,  as  separate  from  the  moved  physical  universe,  or 
Nature.  This  antithesis  of  the  moving  cause  and  its  effect 
is  all  but  obliterated  in  pantheistic  and  naturalistic  views. 
It  appears  in  the  pantheism  of  Spinoza,  but  the  distinc¬ 
tion  of  natura  naturans  and  natura  nalurata  serves  only  to 
discriminate  two  elements  or  aspects  of  the  one  organic 
being  or  substance.  The  two  elements,  in  the  forms  of 
matter  and  energy,  are  retained  in  the  modern  physical  or 


mechanical  view,  wherein  nature  appears  as  a  material 
universe  acting  according  to  rules,  but  to  all  intents  in¬ 
dependent  of  God  or  purposive  cause.  Nevertheless,  the 
derivation  and  associations  of  the  word  prove  a  fruitful 
source  of  ambiguity,  often  conveying  a  deceptive  implica¬ 
tion  of  that  animistic  or  zooidal  view  which  still  appears 
in  the  popular  and  poetic  conception  of  nature  as  merely 
animate  nature ,  i.  e.,  as  the  world  of  plants  and  animals 
(cf.  NATURALIST).  Cf.  PHYSICAL.  ,  ,  „  v  4 

The  material  mechanism  which  he  [the  naturalist]  calls  Mature 
would  rank  not  us  the  protoundest  reality  there  is  to  know  :  it 
would  rather  become  —  what  indeed  **  machine  ”  primarily  con¬ 
notes— an  instrumentality  subservient  to  the  “occasions  of 
the  living  world  of  ends;  and  so  regarded,  it  would  cease  to  be 
merely  calculable,  and  would  be  found  intelligible  as  well. 

Janus  Ward  (Encyc. lint.). 
4.  With  various  reference  to  generation  or  causation  :  a 
Seed  ;  germ  or  germinal  agency.  Obs.  1)  The  female  pu¬ 
dendum.  Obs.  c  Created  forces  or  beings.  Obs.  or  Archaic. 
God  commandeth  the  natures 
That  thei  to  him  obeien  alle.  Gower. 

d  Cause ;  occasion.  Obs. 

The  nature  of  his  great  offense  is  dead.  Shak. 

6.  Kind  ;  species  ;  sort ;  character  ;  quality.  Chaucer. 

A  dispute  of  this  nature  caused  mischief.  Dryden 

6.  Natural  endowment  or  essential  character ;  as :  a 
Natural  impulse  or  action  ;  instinct  or  native  constitution  ; 
intrinsic  or  inborn  character  ;  as,  human  nature. 

Nature  techeth  me  the  weie  of  love.  Gower 

One  touch  of  nature  makes  the  whole  world  kin  ShaJc. 
b  The  sum  of  qualities  ami  attributes  which  make  a  person 
or  thing  what  it  is,  as  distinct  from  others;  essential  or 
individual  character,  constitution,  or  quality  of  being. 

Some  particular  properties  of  a  tiling  are  selected,  more  or  less 
arbitrarily,  to  be  termed  its  nature  or  essence  ;  and  when  this  has 
been  done,  these  properties  are  supposed  to  be  invested  with  a 
kind  of  indefensibleness,  to  have  become  paramount  to  all  the 
other  properties  of  the  thing  _  J.  S*  Mill 

C  Constitution  or  quality  of  mind  or  character. 

That  reverence  which  is  due  to  u  superior  nature.  Addison 

7.  Physical  constitution  or  existence;  the  vital  powers; 
the  natural  life.  44  Oppressed  nature  sleeps.”  Shah. 
8  a  The  primitive  condition  or  character  of  living  beings  ; 
the  wild  uncultivated  state  ;  that  condition  which  is  dis¬ 
tinguished  from  domestication,  society,  or  civilization  ;  as, 
a  state  of  nature,  b  Hence,  a  natural  or  normal  life  ;  a 
primitive  or  unsophisticated  state  considered  as  the  healthy 
ideal;  as  in  the  phrase  ‘‘back  to  nature."  C  Theot.  The 
state  of  the  unregenerate  soul. 

9.  That  which  accords  with  nature;  as:  a  Naturalness; 
spontaneity  ;  freedom  from  artificiality  or  studied  effect. 

O’erstep  not  the  modesty  of  nature  Shak. 

b  Natural  affection  or  reverence,  c  Natural  operation  ; 
established,  usual,  or  regular  course  of  events  ;  connection 
of  cause  and  effect. 

na'tured(na'Ujrd),a.  Having  (such)a  nature, temper, or  dis¬ 
position  ;  —  chiefly  in  comb.  ;  as,  good-natured,  ill -natured. 
nature  deity-  A  deification  of  some  natural  force  or  phe¬ 
nomenon  ;  as,  Thor  is  a  nature  deity. 
nature  myth.  A  myth  which  explains  or  allegorizes  natu¬ 
ral  phenomena. 

nature  printing-  A  process  of  printing  from  metallic  or 
other  plates  which  have  received  an  lmnression,  as  by 
heavy  pressure,  of  an  object  such  as  a  leaf,  lace,  or  the  like, 
nature  spirit-  A  spirit  regarded  as  the  life  or  soul  of  any 
natural  object  (see  animism)  ;  —  used  to  distinguish  animis 
tic  conceptions  from  conceptions  of  the  supernatural, 
nature  worship.  Worship  of  the  personified  powers  of 
nature. 

na'tur  ism  (na'^ur-Tz’m),  n.  1.  Naturalism.  Rare. 

2.  The  theory  that  the  earliest  religion  was  nature  worship. 

3-  Med.  The  belief  or  doctrine  that  attributes  everything 
to  nature  as  a  sanative  agent.  Rare. 

na'tur  1st,  n.  A  follower  of  nature;  specif.,  one  who  be¬ 
lieves  in,  or  conforms  to,  the  theory  of  naturism. 
na'tur  ls'tlc  (na'tyr-Ts'tTk),  a.  Like,  or  pertaining  to,  na¬ 
turism.  —  na'tur  Is'ti-cal-ly  (-tT-ktfl-T),  adv. 
naught  (n6t),  n.  [ME.  naught ,  nought ,  naht ,  nawiht ,  AS. 
nawiht ,  nauht ,  ndht,  nowiht ,  ndht;  ne  not  -f-  d  ever  -f- 
wiht  thing,  whit;  hence,  not  ever  a  whit.  See  NO,  adv., 
whit;  cf.  aught,  not.]  1.  Nothing;  nought. 

Doth  Job  fear  God  for  naught  *  Job  i  9 

2.  Wickedness;  wrong;  evil  ;  hence,  that  which  is  wrong, 

wicked,  or  faulty.  Obs.  Shak. 

3.  The  arithmetical  character  0  ;  a  cipher.  See  cipher,  n.,  1. 

4-  A  wicked  or  bad  person  Obs.  or  R. 

to  be  naught,  to  go  away  or  be  still ;  to  subside  ;  —  usually 
in  mild  imprecations  equiv.  to  “be  hanged  to  you.”  Obs. 
“  Marry,  sir,  be  better  employed  and  be  naught  aw  hile.” 
Shak.  —  to  call,  or  apeak,  all  to  n.,  to  abuse  vigorously.  Obs. 
naught,  a.  1.  Of  no  account ;  worthless;  bad;  useless. 

It  is  naught ,  it  is  naught ,  saith  the  buyer.  Prov.  xx  14. 
2.  In  Obs.  senses:  a  Hence,  vile;  base;  naughty,  b 
Hurtful ;  bad  ;  unfit,  c  Ruined  ;  wrecked  ;  lost. 

Go,  get  you  to  your  house  ;  begone,  away  I 
All  will  be  naught  else.  Shak. 

naught,  adv.  1.  Not ;  not  at  all.  Obs.  Chaucer. 

2.  Badly;  wrongly.  Obs.  Or/.  E.  D. 

naugh'ti-ly  (n8'tT-lT),  adv.  In  a  naughty  manner  ;  specif.  : 
a  Wickedly  ;  perversely.  Obs.  Shak.  b  Poorly  :  badly. 
Obs.  c  Misbehavingly  ;  as,  a  child  behaves  naughtily. 
naugh'ti-ness.  n.  Quality  or  state  of  being  naughty ; 
specif.  :  a  Wickedness  ;  depravity  ;  perverseness.  Obs. 
b  Badness ;  faultim-ss.  Obs.  c  Misbehavior ;  as,  the 
naughtiness  of  a  child. 

naugh'ty  (nS'tT),  a. ;  naugh'ti-er  (-tT-er) ;  naugh'ti-est. 


1.  Having  nothing  ;  destitute.  Obs. 

[Men]  that  needy  be  and  naughty.  1  lers  1  louiUttru 

2.  Worthless;  bad;  disagreeable;  unhealthy.  Obs. 

The  other  basket  hud  very  naughty  figs.  Jer.  xxiv.  2. 

3.  Wicked  ;  morally  bad  ;  wrong.  Archaic  or  Euphemistic. 

So  Hhines  a  good  deed  in  a  naughty  world.  Shak. 

4.  Mischievous  ;  wayward  ;  guilty  of  disobedience  or  mis¬ 
behavior  ;  as,  a  naughty  child.  Rare ,  exc.  as  applied  to 
children,  or  in  sportive  censure. 

6.  Insignificant.  Obs.  or  R.  Or/,  t,.  I). 

Syn.  —  See  bad. 

naughty  pack,  a  person  of  bad  character  ;  esp.,  a  loose 
woman.  Written  also  naugh'ty-pack',  naugh'ti-pack'. 

Nau'heim  treatment  (nou'hhu).  Med.  Grig.,  a  method 
of  therapeutic  treatment  administered,  esp.  for  chronic 
diseases  of  the  circulatory  system,  at  Bad  Nauheim,  Ger¬ 
many,  by  G.  Schott,  consisting  in  baths  in  the  natural 
mineral  waters  of  that  place,  which  are  charged  with  car¬ 
bonic  acid,  and  the  use  of  a  graduated  course  of  rest, 
physical  exercises,  massage,  etc. ;  hence,  any  similar  treat¬ 
ment  using  waters  artificially  charged  with  the  essential 
ingredients  of  the  natural  mineral  waters  of  Bad  Nauheim. 
Hence,  Nauheim  bath,  etc. 

nau  ma'chi-a  (nfi-ma'kT-d),  n.  ;  pi.  L.  -cHiiE  (-e),  E.  -chias 
(-dz).  [L.  naumachia ,  Gr.  vavpaxta;  vavs  ship-{-p.d.\ rj  fight, 
battle.]  Rom.  Aniiq.  a  A  mock  sea  fight  or  a  spectacle 
representing  a  naval  battle,  b  A  place  for  such  exhibi¬ 
tions,  usually  a  body  of  water,  commonly  artificial,  sur¬ 
rounded  by  seats,  or  in  an  amphitheater. 

nau'pll-us  (nb'plT-us),  n. ;  pi.  -plii  (-S).  [L.,  a  kind  of 
shellfish.]  Zo'dl.  In 
m  a  n  y  crustaceans,  a 
larval  form  (usually  the 
first  stage  after  leaving 
the  egg)  with  three  pairs 
of  appendages  (corre- 
ponding  to  antemiules,  n  Naup[jll9  of  a  n,yllopod  (Arts- 
antennie,  and  mandi-  nna);  h  Nauplius  of  a  Barnacle 
bles),  a  median  eye,  and  Enlarged 

little  or  no  segmentation  of  the  body. — Iiau'pll-al  (-51), 
nau'pli  i-form'  (-T-fSnn7),  nau'pli  oid  (-oid),  a. 

nau'se  a  (u6'she-d  ;  -se-a),  n.  [L.,  fr.  Gr.  vavaia,  fr.  vain 
ship.  See  nave  of  a  church.]  1.  Seasickness ,  hence,  an} 
sickness  of  the  stomach  with  a  desire  to  vomit  ;  qualm  ; 
a  feeling  of  distress  associated  with  loathing  of  food. 

2.  Fig.:  Extreme  disgust ;  loathing. 

nau'ae-ant  (-ant),  a.  [L.  nauseous ,  p.  pr.  of  nausrare.'] 
Med.  Producing  nausea ;  nauseating.  —  n.  A  substance 
which  produces  nausea. 

nau'se  ate  (-at),  v.  i.  ;  nau'se-at'ed  (-at'Sd) ;  nau'se-at'ing 
(-at'Tng).  [L.  nauseare,  nauseatum ,  fr.  nausea.  See  nau¬ 
sea.]  To  become  affected  with  nausea  ;  to  feel  disgust. 

nau'se-ato,  v.  t.  1.  To  sicken  at ;  to  loathe. 

The  patient  nauseates  and  loathes  wholesome  foods.  Blackmore. 
2.  To  affect  with  nausea;  to  sicken;  to  cause  to  feel 
loathing  or  disgust ;  as,  the  stench  nauseated  him. 

nau  se  a'tion  (-a'shun),  n.  Act  of  nauseating,  or  state  of 
being  nauseated. 

nau'seous  (iib'shws;  -s1i£-ms  ;  277),  a.  [L.  nawseosas.] 

1.  Feeling  nausea  ;  inclined  to  naust  a  ;  squeamish.  Obs. 
2  Causing,  or  fitted  to  cause,  nausea  ;  sickening;  loath¬ 
some  ;  disgusting  ;  exciting  abhorrence  ;  as,  a  nauseous 
drug  or  odor  ;  nauseous  hypocrisy.  —  nau'seous-ly,  adv. 

nau'seous-ness.  n.  1  Nausea;  extreme  loathing.  Obs. 

2.  Quality  of  being  nauseous.  44  The  nauseousness  of  such 

company  disgusts  a  reasonable  man.”  Dryden. 

Nau-slc'a-a  (n6-sTk'a-a  ;  non-),  n.  [L.,  fr.  Gr.  Nat  aucaa.] 
In  the  Odyssey,  the  daughter  of  Alcinous,  king  of  the 
Phaeacians,  who  found  Ulysses  on  the  shore  where  he  had 
been  shipwrecked,  and  led  him  to  her  father’s  court. 

naut  (nbt),  n.  [Prob.  for  knot ,  confused  with  nat/(ical 
mile.]  A  sea  mile  of  2,029  yards,  used  as  a  measure  for 
submarine  cables.  Australia. 

nautch  (nbch),  n.  [Hind,  ndch ,  fr.  Skr.  nj/ya  dance.] 
An  entertainment  consisting  chiefly  of  dancing  by  profes¬ 
sional  dancing  (or  nautch)  girls.  India. 

nau'ti  cal  (n6'tT-k51),  a.  [L.  naulievs ,  Gr.  vovtiko*,  fr. 
vaur,s  a  seaman,  sailor,  fr.  vais  ship :  cf.  F.  nau/ique 
See  nave  of  a  church.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  seamen,  navi' 
pation,  or  ships  ;  as,  nautical  skill. 

Syn.  —  Marine,  maritime.  See  naval. 

Nautical  Almanac  (American),  a  mathematical  publication 
prepared  at  the  Naval  Observatory  in  Washington  and 
issued  by  the  Bureau  of  Equipment .  It  contains  tables  of 
the  position  of  various  heavenly  bodies  at  stated  times,  and 
other  information,  for  the  use  of  navigators,  geodesists, 
and  astronomers.  It  is  issued  several  years  in  advance 
Similar  publications  are  issued  by  the  English,  French, 
German  and  a  few  other  governments.  See  ephemeris,  2  a. 
—  n.  astronomy,  that  part  of  practical  astronomy  by  which 
the  position  of  a  ship  is  found  from  astronomical  observa¬ 
tions.  —  N.  Box.  A* iron.  See  A rgo,  2.  —  n.  day,  a  day  ox  24 
consecutive  solar  hours,  reckoned  from  noon  to  noon.— 
n.  distance,  the  length  in  nautical  miles  of  the  rhumb  line 
joining  any  two  places  on  the  earth's  surface.  —  n.  Indicator, 
an  instrument  for  finding  the  longitude,  latitude,  and  vari¬ 
ation  of  the  compass  at  sea.  —  n.  mile.  See  mile.  —  n.  plani¬ 
sphere,  the  projection  of  the  terrestrial  globe  on  a  plane  for 
navigators’  use.  —  n.  stars,  stars  selected  with  especial  ref¬ 
erence  to  their  fitness  for  navigators’  use  in  appertaining 
longitude  and  latitude.  -7  n.  tables,  arithmetical  tables 
especially  adapted  to  facilitate  the  navigator’s  work  in 
solving  problems,  particularly  in  nautical  astronomy. 


nat  u  ral  is'ti-cal-ly  (-tY-krll-Y), 

adv.  Of  NATURALISTIC. 

nat'u-ral  iz'er  (nit'n-rrtl-lz'Sr), 
m.  One  who  naturalizes. 

H  na  tu'ram  ex  pel'las  fur'ea, 
ta'men  us'que  re-cur'ret  [L.j 
Though  you  drive  out  Nature 
with  a  pitchfork,  yet  will  she 
always  return. 

Horace  ( Epistles ,  I  x.  24). 
n  na-tu'ra  na-tu'rans  ILL.] 
Nature  viewed  as  form-giving  or 
creative ;  the  formal  or  ener¬ 
gizing  element  in  nature  ;  the 
supreme  or  essential  being  of 
the  world.  Cf.  form,  9. 
Ilnatu'ra  na'tu-ra'ta.  [LL.l 
Nature  regarded  as  materialized 
or  worked  upon  by  form  ;  the 
world  considered  ns  an  effect  of 
formal  and  material  causes  ;  the 
world  of  actualities, 
na  tu'ra  non  fa'clt  sal'tum. 
L.]  Nature  makesno  leap;  —im¬ 
plying  the  uniformity  and  con¬ 
tinuity  of  natural  phenomena. 


na'tur-ant,  a.  [LL.  naturans , 
p.  pr.  1  Creating.  Obs. 
na'tur-ate,  a.  Also  na'tur-at - 
ed.  Natured  ;  ci eated.  Obs.— 
na'tur-ate-ly,  adr.  Obs. 
na'ture.  r.  t.  To  endow  or  cre¬ 
ate  with  a  specific  nature  Obs. 
nature  god  =  nature  deity. 
naturel,  a.  Natural.  Obs. — 
naturelly.  adv.  Obs. 

]|  na  tu  rel'  (nA'tii  rPl'),n.  [F.] 
Nature  :  disposition  ;  temper, 
na'ture-less,  a.  Without  vital 
nature  ;  also,  unnatural.  Obs. 
na'ture-ly,  a.  In  accordance 
with  nature  ;  natural.  Ohs. 
na'ture-print',  v.  t.  To  copy  or 
reproduce  by  nature  printing. 
See  NATURE  PRINTING. 

nature  print.  A  copy  or  picture 
made  bv  nature  printing, 
naturesse,  n.  [AF.J  Natural 
feeling  ;  a  kindfv  action.  Obs. 
na-tu'ri  an  (nri-tn'r’T-rln),  n.  A 
natural  philosopher ;  also,  a 
naturalist  (sense  2).  Obs. 


na-tu'ri-ty  (-tY),  n.  That  which 

produces  nature  Obs. 
na'tur-ize,  v.  t.  To  endow  with 
a  specific  nature.  Obs. 
nau'ei-fie,  >■.  t.  [L.  nauci  (gen. 
of  naucutn  trifle)  -ffacere.  See 
-fy.]  To  slight ;  disestcem  Obs 
nau'erar  (nfi'krar).  n  (Gr.  vav- 
Kpapo?.]  A  householder  mem¬ 
ber  of  a  naucrary. 
nau'era-ry  (n6/krd-rY),  »»• :  pi 
-hies  (-rYz).  [Gr.  vavupao  a.J 
One  of  the  forty -eight  subdivi¬ 
sions  of  the  four  phyla*  into 
which  the  Athenian  people 
were  originallv  divided. 
nau'frageCnd^fraj),  n  [F  , fr.  L. 
naufragium.  1  Shipwreck.  Obs. 
—  nau'fragea  (-frftjd),  a.  Obs. 
nau'fra-gie.  n.  Nanfrage.  Obs. 
nau'fra-gous  (nfl'fra-gris),  a. 
[L.  nau/ragus.]  Causing,  or 
marked  nv,  shipwrecks.  Obs. 
nau'ger  {dial.  nfi'gSr),  n.  An 
auger.  Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 


naught.  ^  night  (OTjs.I 
naught'lv,  adv  Naughtily  | 
nauht.  night. 
nau'krar  nau'knury.  Vars.  of 

NAUCRAR,  NAUCRARY. 

naul  Var.  of  nawl.  awl. 
naule.  awl,  navel. 
naul'lage  Qi61'8j),  n.  (Cf  F. 
nan/age.)  r'aulum.  Obs. 
nau'lum,  n.  [L.,  also  naulon , 
Gr.  vavhovy  fr.  pane  ship.] 
Ferry  money  ;  fare.  Obs. 
Na'um  (na'iJni).  u.  Bib. 
nau'ma-chy  (nd'md-kY),  n.  = 
naumachia. 

nau'mann-ite  (n  8'm  A  n-I  t  ; 
nou'-),  n.  (After  K.  F.  .\V/»/- 
niann.  Ger  mineralogist.]  Min. 
Selenide  of  silver  and  lend, 
(Ag>,Pb)Se,  in  iron-black  cubic 
crystals  or  massive.  Sp.  gr..  H. 
naunt  (niint),  n.  (From  mine 
aunt,  thine  aunt,  taken  ns  my, 
thy.  naunt.]  Aunt.  Archaic  or 
Dial.  Eng. 


naun'tle  (nan't’l),  v.  t.  To  lift 
up  ;  to  raise.  Dud  Eng.  —  r.  i 
To  strut  about  ;  also,  to  fuss  or 
potter.  Dial.  Eng. 
nau-path'i-a  (nh-p&th'Y-rt),  n. 
[NL.  ;  Gr.  vain;  Bhip  -f  -pat/na.] 
Med  Seasickness. 

Nau'pli-us,  n  [L.,  fr.  Gr.  Nau- 
ttAios.]  See  Palamf.dfs. 
nau  ro-pom'e-ter  (nd'rfi-phm'f- 
t?r).  n.  [Gr.  va9c  ship  -f  iong 
inclination  -4-  -twefer.J  Naut. 
An  instrument  for  measuring 
a  ship’s  heeling  at  sea.  Rare. 
Nau'roze.  d*  Nowkozk. 
naur-quar.  adr.  [nawer  +  gnar, 
obs.  of  to  he  re.')  Nowhere  Obs. 
naus'eo-py  (nhs'ko-pY).  n.  [Gr. 
Rave  ship  +  -scopy  .  ci.  F  nau- 
scopte  ]  The  pretended  power 
or  act  of  discovering  shipB  or 
land  at  great  distances, 
nau'se  ate,  n.  [L.  nauseatum .] 
A  nauseant.  Obs  Or/  E.  D. 


nau'se-at  ing-ly,  adv.  of  nause¬ 

ating,  p.  pr. 

nau'se-a-tive  <no'f*ic-MYv  ; 

nfl'sc-),  a.  Inclined  to  nnuscu. 
Obs.  or  R.  [Obs.  1 

nau'si-ty  (-sY-tY),  n.  Nausea. J 
naut  d*  NAUGHT,  NOWT. 
naut  Abbr.  Nautical, 
naute.  d*  nowt. 
nautheleBs.or/r.  Natheless.  Obs. 
nau'ther  (dial.  nh'tbPr).  pron 
&•  conj.  (AS.  natc&er,  nnhu'K- 
&er.  See  no.  adv.,  whether  ; 
cf.  noutiier.]  Neither.  Obs. 
or  Dial.  Eng.  f  Obs.  or  Archaic.  I 
nau'tic  (nO'tlk),  a.  Nautical.  | 
nau'ti-cal'i-ty  (nfPtY-k&l'Y-tY), 
n.  Quality  or  being  nautical, 
nau'ti-cal-ly,  adv.  of  nautical. 
nau'ti-form  (nQ'tl-fflrrn),  a. 
Gr.  Rove  ship  -f  -form.')  Shaped 
ike  the  hull  of  a  ship.  Rare. 
Nau  tl-la'ce-a  (-lB'an<*-d  •  n  P»« 
[NL.J  ZobL  The  Nnutiloidea.  - 
nau'ti-la'cean  (-ahdn),  a.  %  *v. 


file,  senate,  c&re,  ftm,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofa  :  eve,  £vent,  find,  reefint,  maker;  Ice,  Ill;  old,  6bey,  orb,  6dd,  sftft,  connect ;  use,  unite,  urn,  tip,  circt/s,  menu  ; 


i  Foreign  Word.  d*  Obsolete  Variant  of.  +  combined  with.  —  equals. 
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Nau  ti  loi'de  a  (n8'tT-loi'de-a),  n.  pi.  [NL.  See  nauti¬ 
lus  ;  -oid.]  Palevn.  d‘  Zool.  An  order  of.tetrabranchiate 
cephalopoda  having  an  external  chambered  shell,  either 
straight  (as  in  the  genus  Orlhoceras)  or  variously  curved  or 
coiled,  distinguished  from  the  Ammonoidea  by  the  straight 
or  undulated,  rarely  acutely  augulate,  margins  of  the  septa 
between  the  chambers,  and  by  a  scar  or  cicatrix  on  the  ini¬ 
tial  chamber,  supposed  to  indicate  the  point  of  attachment 
of  an  embryonal  shell.  The  group  was  an  important  one 
in  the  Ordovician,  but  reached  its  greatest  development  in 
the  Silurian.  It  then  declined,  until  now  it  is  represented 
only/*i?  H?  genus,  ~  nau'tl  loid  mo'tT-loid), 

nau  ti  loi'de  an  (  loi'de-dn),  a.  &  n. 


nau'tl  lus  (nd'tt-ias),  n.  ;  pi.  E.  -luses  (-8z  ;  -Tz),  L.  nau¬ 
tili  (-tT-li).  [L.,  fr.  Gr.  pavriAos 

a  seaman,  sailor,  a  kind  of  shell¬ 
fish  which  was  supposed  to  be  fur¬ 
nished  with  a  membrane  which 
served  as  a  sail,  fr.  caGs  ship. 

See  nave  of  a  church.]  1.  a  Any 
species  of  the  genus  Nautilus , 
remarkable  as  the  only  surviv¬ 
ing  g  e  n  u  8  of  tetrabranchiate 
cephalopods  (see  Tetrabranchi- 
ata).  Three  or  four  species  ex¬ 
ist,  inhabiting  the  South  Pacific 
ami  Indian  oceans.  They  have 
an  external  symmetrical,  more 
or  less  closely  involute,  spiral, 
chambered  shell  formed  of  two 
layers,  the  outer  being  porcelane- 
ous,  the  inner  pearly,  whence  the 
name  pearly  nautilus,  popularly  ap¬ 
plied  to  distinguish  them  from  the  Pearly  Nautilus,  a  Sec- 
paper  nautilus  (see  Argonauta).  tion  of  Animal  and  Shell; 
The  animal,  which  is  contained  in  &  Shell,  side  view, 
the  outer  chamber,  has  numerous  small  tentacles  arranged 
in  groups,  without  suckers  or  hooks,  no  ink  sac,  four  gills 
and  four  auricles,  four  nephridia,  and  the  siphon  consist¬ 
ing  of  two  lobes,  not  fused  to  form  a  tube.  The  species 
live  chiefly  in  moderately  deep  water,  b  [ cap .]  Zool. 
The  genus  containing  the  above  species,  and  fossil  forms, 
some  dating  back  to  the  Tertiary.  Formerly  used  in  wider 
senses  ;  by  Linnaeus  as  including  all  the  cephalopods  now 
placed  in  the  Tetrabranchiata,  and  certain  Foraminifera. 

2  The  paper  nautilus.  See  Argonauta. 

3.  A  variety  of  diving  bell,  the  lateral  as  well  as  vertical 
motions  of  which  are  controlled  by  the  occupants. 

Nav'a  ho,  Nav'a-jo  (nXv'd-ho),  //. ;  pi.  -hos,  -jos  (-lioz),  or 
-hoes,  -joes  (-hoz).  One  of  an  important  and  numerous 
tribe  of  Athapascan  Indians  living  as  seminomadic  herds¬ 
men  on  a  large  reservation  in  Arizona,  New  Mexico,  and 


Utah.  Their  silversmith  work  and  blankets  are  famous, 
na'val  (na'vftl),  a.  [L.  navalit ,  fr.  navis  ship:  cf.  F. 
naval.  See  nave  of  a  church.]  1.  Of  or  pertaining  to 
ships  or  shipping.  Obs.  or  R. 

2.  Of,  pertaining  to,  connected  with,  possessing,  or  char¬ 
acteristic  of,  vessels  of  war  or  a  navy  ;  as,  naval  forces; 
naval  victories  ;  a  first-class  naval  power  ;  naval  stores. 
Syn.— Naval,  nautical.  Naval  designates  that  which 
pertains  to  a  navy,  or  (now  rarely)  to  ships  and  shipping 
m  general;  nautical  applies  to  seamen  or  to  the  art  of 
navigation  ;  as,  a  naval  engagement,  a  naval  officer,  the 
Naval  Academy,  naval  discipline,  naval  stores  ;  a  nautical 
almanac,  nautical  tables,  nautical  slang.  See  marine. 
naval  architect,  one  who  practices  the  art  of  designing 
ships,  esp.  vessels  of  war.  Hence,  n.  architecture.  —  n.  aux¬ 
iliary,  in  the  United  States  navy,  a  vessel  auxiliary  to  the 
fighting  vessels,  as  a  collier,  supply  vessel,  etc.  —  n. 
brass.  brass  composed  usually  of  copper  62,  zinc  37,  tin  1, 
used  in  shipbuilding  for  bolts,  etc.,  used  under  water.  It 
does  not  deteriorate  in  sea  water.  —  n.  brigade,  a  A  body 
of  seamen  composed  of  several  battalions  organized  for  mil¬ 
itary  service  on  land,  b  A  militia  organization  trained 
for  naval  service  maintained  by  many  of  the  seaboard  and 
lake  States ;  — called  also  naval  militia  and  naval  reserves. 
—  n.  cadet,  a  young  man  in  training  for  service  as  a  naval 
officer.  In  the  United  States,  from  1882  to  1902,  the  name 
was  given  to  a  midshipman  (which  see).  —  n.  constructor,  in 
the  United  States  navy7  a  member  of  a  corps  of  officers 
having  in  charge  the  designing,  construction,  and  repair¬ 
ing  of  the  hulls  of  war  vessels  and  their  fittings,  exclusive 
of  propulsive  machinery,  and  the  installation  of  all  armor 
and  ordnance.  The  corps  is  composed  generally  of  honor 
graduates  of  the  Naval  Academy  who  have  received  sup¬ 
plementary  technical  education.—  n.  crown,  a  golden  crown 
consisting  of  galley  prows  and  sails  arranged  alternately 
in  a  circle  to  form  the  rim,  invented  by  the  Roman  Em¬ 
peror  Claudius  as  a  reward  for  sea  service.  Hence,  a  he¬ 
raldic  charge  depicting  a  crown  of  gold  with  ship  sterns  and 
square  sails  arranged  alternately  on  the  fillet.  —  n.  militia. 
See  naval  brigade.  —  n.  officer,  a  An  officer  in  a  navy,  bln 
the  United  States,  an  official  of  the  Treasury  Department 
attached  to  the  customhpuses  at  the  larger  ports,  who  re¬ 
ceives  copies  of  all  manifests  and  entries;  countersigns 
permits,  clearances,  and  other  documents;  with  the  col¬ 
lector  estimates  the  duties  on  merchandise  ;  examines  and 
certifies  the  collector’s  accounts,  etc.  — n  pipe.  Naut.  = 
chain  pipe.  —  n.  reserve,  an  organization  comprising  organ¬ 
ized  and  trained  bodies  of  volunteers,  individual  seamen 
in  the  mercantile  marine,  and,  sometimes,  mercantile  ves¬ 
sels,  which  can  be  called  upon  to  strengthen  the  regular 
navy  in  time  of  war.  In  Great  Britain  the  vessels  of  the 
Royal  Naval  Reserve  fly  the  blue  ensign  (see  ensign).  See 
naval  brigade  b-  —  n.  square,  adiagram  with  arms  at  right 
angles  marked  on  a  ship’s  deck  by  which  the  bearings  of 
objects  may  be  easily  determined.  —  n.  station,  a  place 
where  vessels  of  a  navy  can  obtain  coal,  i>rovisions,  sup¬ 
plies.  and.  usually,  minor  repairs.  —  n.  storeo.  a  Supplies 


nau-til'i  an  (nd-tli'Y-rtn),  a. 
Nautilnid.  Rare. 
nau  til'i-cone  (-kfin),  n.  Patron. 
Any  nautiloid  cephalopod  shell 
Wnifetl  in  a  symmetrical  involute 
spiral  ns  in  the  genus  Nautilus. 
nau  til'i-form  (-fdrm),  a.  [nau¬ 
tilus  +  -form.]  Zool.  Having 
the  form  of  a  nautilus  shell, 
nau'ti-lite  ( n8'tY-l!t),  n  Pale- 
on.  A  fossil  nau  til  us. 
nav.  Abbr.  Naval ;  navigation. 

Ina  va'la  (na-v&'hi  ;  189),  n. 
Sp. ,  fr.  L.  norocu/rr.]  A  clasp 
ni fe  ;  a  pocketknife.  South¬ 
western  U.  S.  V  Sp.  Amer. 
na'val  ly,  adv.  of  naval. 
na'vala  (na'vrtlz),  n.pl.  Naval 
affairs  or  deeds.  Obs. 
na'varch  (na'vark),  n.  [L.  na- 
varchus ,  Gr.  vavap\oe  ;  vavs 


ship  +  ap\o$  chief. J  Gr.  Antiq. 
The  commander  of  a  fleet, 
na'varch-y  (-var-kT),  n.  [Gr 
vavap\>  a.  ]  1.  Shipbuilding  or 
ship  designing.  Nonce  Use. 

2.  The  office  of  a  navarch. 
Na-var'ri-an  (nd-viir'T-'ln),  n. 
Of  or  pert,  to  Navarre.  Obs. or  It. 
Na-var'ro  for-ma'tion  (nd- 
vftr'5).  (  From  Navarro  Coun¬ 
ty,  Texas.]  Geol.  An  Upper 
Cretaceous  formation  in  Texas, 
na-va'tion.  n.  [L. narare  to  do 
or  perform  with  zeal.]  Scheme  : 
device.  Obs.  (structor.l 

Nav.  Const.  Abbr.  Naval  con- 1 
nave.  d*  navy.  [nikve,  fist. I 
nave  (nav).  Obs.  or  dial.  var.  of  I 
nave.  Contr.  of  ne  have,  have 
not.  Obs. 


for  vessels,  esp.  war  vessels,  b  Tar,  pitch,  turpentine,  and 
other  resinous  products.  Commercial  Cant. 
na'val  ism  (ua'val-Tz’m),  n.  The  policy  or  practice  of 
maintaining  the  interests  of  the  navy. 

Na  var-rese'  (na'var-rez' ;  -res' ;  nSv'd-),  a.  Of  or  pert,  to 
Navarre,  a  former  kingdom  of  the  western  Pyrenees  and  ad¬ 
jacent  parts  of  Spain  and  France,  the  nucleus  of  which  was 
the  Basque  population  of  this  region.  Its  history  begins 
about  858 :  iu  1512  Ferdinand  of  Aragon  conquered  the  part 
south  of  the  Pyrenees  ;  in  1607  the  northern  part  was  united 
to  France.—  n.  sing.&pl.  Anative  or  inhabitant  of  Navarre, 
nave  (nav),  n.  [AS.  na/u  ;  akin  to  D.  nau/,  G.  nabe ,  OHG. 
naba,  Icel.  no/,  Dan.  nav ,  Sw.  na/,  Skr.  nabhi  nave  and 
navel :  cf.  L.  umbo  boss  of  a  shield.  Cf.  navel.]  1.  The 
block  in  the  center  of  a  wheel,  from  which  the  spokes  ra¬ 
diate,  and  in  which  the  axle  is  fixed  ;  the  hub. 

2.  The  navel.  Obs.  &  R.  Shak. 

nave  (nav),  n.  [L.  navis  ship,  to  which  the  church  was 
often  likened;  akin  to  Gr.  vau Skr.  naus,  OIr.  nau.  Cf. 
nausea,  nautical,  naval.]  a  In  the  dromic  or  basili¬ 
can  churches,  and  their  successors  the  cruciform  churches, 
the  long  and  relatively  narrow  hall  which  rises  higher  than 
the  aisles  flanking  it,  and  which  usually  has  windows  on 
each  side  above  the  aisle  roof  (see  clerestory).  This  is 
the  typical  nave,  and  a  great  cathedral  has  such  a  hall  in 
the  choir  and  transept,  as  well  as  in  the  part  between  the 
crossing  and  the  principal  doorway  (see  def.  c),  although 
the  term  is  often  restricted  to  this  latter  hall.  See  Illusts. 
under  architecture  and  cathedral,  b  Hence  :  Any 
higher  division  rising  above  lower  roofs  of  the  same  build¬ 
ing,  as  in  a  warehouse  or  in  a  car  shed,  especially  if  lighted 
by  clerestory  windows,  c  That  part  of  a  church  which 
anciently  was  first  entered  from  the  atrium  or  from  the 
narthex,  and  was  usually,  therefore,  the  western  great  di¬ 
vision  of  the  church,  occupying  about  three  fourths  of  the 
whole  roofed  space  and  including  the  high  nave  (sense  a) 
and  two  or  four  aisles.  In  cruciform  churches,  the  part 
between  the  crossing  and  the  western,  or  greater,  porch, 
na'vel  (na'v’l),  n.  [AS.  nafela  ;  akin  to  I),  navel ,  G.  na- 
bel ,  OHG.  nabofo ,  Icel  nafli,  Dan.  navle ,  Sw.  najle ,  OIr. 
imbliu ,  L.  umbilicus ,  Gr.  o/x</>aAbs,  Skr.  nabhila ,  and  to 
E.  nave  hub.  See  nave  hub;  cf.  omphalic,  nombril,  um¬ 
bilical.]  1.  A  mark  or  depression  in  the  middle  of  the 
abdomen,  marking  the  point  of  attachment  of  the  umbil¬ 
ical  cord ;  the  umbilicus. 

2.  The  central  part  or  point  of  anything  ;  the  middle. 

Within  the  navel  of  this  hideous  wood.  Milton. 

3  Hence:  a  Ordnance.  An  eye  on  the  under  side  of  an 
old-time  earronade  for  securing  it  to  a  carriage,  b  The 
middle  of  a  horse’s  back.  Obs.  c  The  nave  of  a  wheel.  Obs. 
d  Her.  See  escutcheon,  1. 

navel  gall.  A  bruise  on  the  top  of  the  chine  of  the 
back  oFa  horse,  behind  the  saddle, 
navel  orange.  A  type  of  orange  in  which  the  fruit  in¬ 
closes  a  small  secondary  fruit,  the  rind  showing  on  the 
exterior  a  navel-like  pit  or  depression  at  the  apex.  There 
are  several  varieties  ;  they  are  usually  seedless,  or  nearly 
so,  and  are  much  grown  in  California, 
na'vel-wort'  (na'v’l-wfirt'),  n.  a  A  European  succulent 
crassulaceous  herb  ( Cotyledon  umbilicus),  having  round, 
peltate  leaves  with  a  central  depression,  b  Any  boragi- 
naceous  plant  of  the  genus  Omphalodes. 
na  vic'u  la  (nd-vTk'u-ld),  n. ;  pi.  -lm  (-le).  [L.,  a  6nmll 
ship.]  1.  Eccl.  A  boat-shaped  vessel  for  holding  incense. 
2.  [cap.]  Rot.  A  genus  of  diatoms  having  a  lanceolate  or 
oblong  free  frustule  covered  with  minute  s trine, 
na  Vic'u  lar  (na-vlk'u-lar),  a.  [L.  navicularius ,  fr.  na- 
vicula ,  dim.  of  navis  ship  :  cf.  F.  naviculaire.]  1.  Of, 
pertaining  to,  or  resembling,  a  boat  or  ship. 

2.  Shaped  like  a  boat ;  cymbiform  ;  scaphoid. 

3.  Rot.  Resembling  the  genus  Navicula. 

navicular  bone,  a  Anal.  The  scaphoid  bone  of  either  the 
carpus  or  tarsus,  b  Far.  A  large,  transversely  extended 
sesamoid  bone  behind  the  joint  between  the  coronary  and 
coffin  bone  in  the  foot  of  the  horse.  —  n.  disease.  Far.,  in¬ 
flammation  of  the  navicular  bone,  and  usually  also  of  the 
tendon  passing  under  it  and  of  its  bursa.  It  afiects  chiefly 
the  fore  feet. 

nav  i-ga-bil'i-ty  (nSv'T-gd-btl'T-tl),  n.  Quality  or  fact  of 
being  navigable  ;  navigableness. 

nav'i  ga  bio  (nXv'T-ga-b’l),  a.  [L.  navigabilis :  cf.  F. 
navigable.  See  navigate.]  1.  Capable  of  being  navi¬ 
gated  ;  deep  enough  and  wide  enough  to  afford  passage 
to  vessels;  as,  a  navigable  river.  In  the  United  States, 
for  the  purpose  of  defining  the  rights  of  ownership,  some 
States  have  adopted  the  common-law  test  of  flow  of  the 
tide,  others  that  of  actual  navigability.  For  determining 
the  right  of  the  public  to  the  use  of  a  body  of  water  as  a 
public  highway,  however,  the  test  in  the  United  States  is 
as  to  whether  the  water  is  navigable  in  fact  or  not.  Tech¬ 
nically,  at  the  common  law  of  England  only  those  waters, 
whether  rivers  or  not,  are  called  navigable  that  ebb  and 
flow  with  the  tide,  the  bed  of  all  navigable  waters  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  crown  and  the  right  of  traffic,  fishing,  etc.,  to 
the  public;  but  the  public  have  no  common-law  right 
to  rivers  and  streams  above  the  ebb  and  flow.  By  prescrip¬ 
tion,  or  act  of  Parliament,  however,  the  larger  and  more 
important  rivers  have  been  opened  to  public  navigation. 

Those  rivers  must  he  regarded  as  public  navigable  rivers  in  law 
which  are  navigable  in  fact.  And  they  are  navigable  in  fact 
when  they  are  used,  or  are  susceptible  of  being  used,  in  their  or¬ 
dinary  condition  as  highways  for  commerce,  over  which  trade 
and  travel  are  or  may  he  conducted  in  the  cuetomnry  modes  of 
trade  and  travel  on  water  10  Wall  557,  .VJ3 

Nor  is  it  every  small  creek,  in  which  a  fishing  skiff  or  gunning 
canoe  can  be  made  to  float,  at  high  water,  which  is  deemed  navi¬ 
gable.  But  in  order  to  have  this  character,  it  must  he  navigable 
to  some  purpose,  useful  to  trade  or  agriculture.  It  is  not  a  mere 


possibility  of  being  used  under  some  circumstances,  as  at  extraor¬ 
dinary  high  tides,  which  will  give  it  the  churacter  of  a  naviya- 
bl<  Ktreum,  but  it  must  be  generally  und  commonly  useful  to  some 
purpose  of  trude  or  agriculture.  21  Pickering  {Muss. )  344,  347. 

2.  Capable  of  being  navigated  or  steered,  as  a  balloon. 

3.  a  Capable  of  being  reached  by  navigable  water  ;  as,  a 
navigable  town.  Obs.  b  Nautical ;  maritime.  Obs. 

—  nav'i  ga  ble  ness,  n.~  nav'i-ga  bly,  adv. 
nav'i  gate  (n5v'T-gat),  r.  i.;  n av'i-g at'ed  (-gat'Sd);  nav'- 
i-gat'ing  (-gat'Tiig).  [L.  navigatus ,  p.  p.  of  navigare ,  v.  t. 
&  i. ;  navis  ship  -f-  agere  to  move,  direct.  See  nave  of  a 
church  ;  agent.]  To  journey  by  water  ;  to  go  in  a  ves¬ 
sel  ;  to  sail  or  manage  a  vessel  ;  to  use  the  waters  as  a 
highway  or  channel  for  commerce  or  communication. 

The  Phoenicians  navigated  to  the  extremities  of  the  Western 
Ocean.  Arbuthuot. 

nav'i-gate,  r.  t.  1.  To  pass  over  iu  vessels;  to  sail  over 
or  on  ;  as,  to  navigate  the  Atlantic  ;  —  said  also  of  vessels. 
2.  To  steer,  direct,  or  manage  in  sailing ;  to  conduct  (a 
vessel)  upon  the  water  by  the  art  or  skill  of  seamen, 
nav  i  ga'tion  (-ga'slmn),  n.  [L.  navigatio :  cf.  F.  naviga¬ 
tion.']  1.  Act  of  navigating. 

2.  a  The  science  or  art  of  conducting  ships  or  other  ves¬ 
sels  on  the  water  from  one  place  to  another,  including, 
more  especially,  the  method  of  determining  a  ship’s  posi¬ 
tion,  course,  distance  passed  over,  etc.,  on  the  surface  of 
the  globe,  by  the  principles  of  geometry  and  astronomy, 
including  also  reference  to  landmarks,  b  The  management 
of  sails,  rudder,  etc.  ;  the  mechanics  of  traveling  by  water  ; 
seamanship. 

3.  Hence  :  a  A  voyage  by  water.  Obs.  or  R.  b  Ships  in 
general ;  shipping  ;  also,  maritime  commerce.  Obs.  or  R. 
Shak.  c  A  navigable  passage.  Obs.  &  R.  d  An  artificial 
waterway  or  inland  channel  or  canal.  Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 

navigation  act  or  law.  An  act  regulating  navigation  or 
shipping  ;  specif.  ( rap.] :  Eng.  Hi  si.  Any  of  a  series  of  acts 
of  Parliament,  beginning  with  1645,  having  for  theirobjfcts 
the  protection  of  the  shipping  of  Great  Britain  and  her 
colonies,  the  injuring  of  the  commerce  of  the  Dutch,  and 
the  exploiting  of  the  commerce  of  the  English  colonies 
for  the  benefit  of  the  hon  e  country.  They  and  other  navi¬ 
gation  laws  largely  failed  of  their  objects,  and  were  finally 
repealed  in  1849. 

nav  i  ga'tlon-al  (-ftl),  (t.  Of,  pert,  to,  or  U6ed  in, navigation, 
nav'i  ga  tor  (nSv'T-ga'ter),  n  rL.  Cf.  navvy.]  1.  One 
who  navigates  or  sails;  esp.,  «  .e  *  :  o  directs  the  course 
of  a  ship,  or  one  skillful  in  <•  /  n  vi*  ation  ;  specif., 

on  war  vessels,  an  officer  wl  <*  is,  w/.  1.  ;  the  position, 

particularly  charged  with 
a  book  which  teaches  the  ;  rt 
Naviaalor.  In  the  United  States  i  y 
usually  the  officer  third  :  i  •  oaurand. 

2.  A  laborer  engaged  h 
gation  (see  navigation. 
work;  —  now  general  1 
na  vi-pen'du  lum  (na 
-j- pendulum.]  Naval  Arch 

when  it  is  actuated  by  an  apparatus  ;  ,i  e»-  g  on  it  the 
same  effect  as  actual  waves  on  a  ship,  it  w  .  •  i)at' , 

to  a  ship  having  a  given  form  of  hull,  disposition  . 
etc.  It  is  used  esp.  with  a  view  to  reduce  rolliug  in  design 
ing  battleships.  —  na  vi-pen'du-lar  (-lrir),  a. 
nav'vy  (nSv'T),  n.  ;  pi.  navvies  (  Tz).  [Abbr.  fr.  naviga¬ 
tor.]  1.  A  laborer  on  canals,  railroads,  embankments, 
etc.  ;  a  navigator  (see  navigator,  2).  Eng. 

2.  A  machine  for  excavating  earth; — more  commonly 
called  steam  excavator  or  steam  navvy. 
na'vy  (na'\T),  n.  ;  pi.  na-  .es  (-viz).  [OF.  navie  ship, 
fleet,  a  derivative  fr.  L.  nan'a  ship.  See  nave  of  a  church.] 

1.  A  fleet  of  ships  ;  an  assemblage  of  vesHels,  or  so  many 
as  sail  in  company  ;  also,  Obs.,  a  ship.  “The  navy  also  of 
Hiram,  that  brought  gold  from  Ophir.”  1  Kings  x.  11. 

2.  The  war  vessels  belonging  to  a  nation,  considered  col¬ 
lectively  ;  as,  the  navy  of  Italy  ;  also,  rarely,  the  merchant 
vessels  of  a  nation  collectively.  Until  about  the  middle 
of  the  19th  century  the  principal  classes  of  war  vessels 
were  ships  of  the  line,  frigates,  and  gun  vessels.  To  these 
correspond  the  modern  battleships,  cruisers,  and  gun¬ 
boats.  The  torpedo  craft  are  a  new  development.  The 
different  modern  types  of  ships  are  briefly  as  follow's : 
Battleships :  Heavy  armor  on  the  sides,  turrets,  etc.,  and 
lighter  armor  elsewhere  ;  heavy  guns  in  turrets  and  lighter 
guns  in  broadside  and  elsewhere ;  moderate  speed  ;  from 
1 0,000  to  more  than  20,000  tons  displacement .  Armored  cruis¬ 
ers  :  Moderate  armor  on  turrets  and  sides;  armored  protec¬ 
tive  deck  ;  numerous  guns  of  medium  caliber  ;  high  speed 
and  large  coal  capacity  ;  large  displacement  (from  8,000  to 
16,000  or  more  tons).  Protected  cruisers  :  Light  armor  on 
turrets,  etc.,  only  ;  protective  deck  ;  numerous  guns  ;  good 
speed  ;  varying  displacement  (third-class  1,500-4,000  tons, 
second-class  3,000-8,000,  and  first-class  all  above  second). 
Partially  protected  cruisers  differ  in  having  protective 
deck  over  vital  parts  only  :  unprotected  cruisers  nave  only 
a  water-tight  deck.  Gunboats  :  A  w  ater-tight  deck  ;  small 
number  of  guns;  fair  speed  and  good  coal  capacity;  less 
than  2,000  tons  displacement.  Torpedo  boats  and  torpedo- 
boat  destroyers  :  No  protection;  very  high  speed;  small 
displacement.  The  first  torpedo  boats  were  armed  only 
w  ith  torpedoes,  and  to  meet  them  were  built  the  destroy¬ 
ers, —larger,  faster,  and  armed  with  quick-firing  guns. 
But  the  value  of  the  destroyer  as  a  torpedo  boat  was  soon 
realized,  and  it  has  usurped  in  part  the  functions  of  the 
torpedo  boat  proper.  Monitors  (which  see)  constitute  a 
special  type  used  only  in  coast  defense.  Sloops  are  vessels 
of  the  size  of  gunboats  or  larger,  fitted  with  sails  as  well 
as  steam.  There  are  also  in  most  modern  navies  subma¬ 
rines.  See  submarine. 

3.  The  naval  establishment  of  a  nation,  including  yards, 


Na've  (na'vC).  Bib. 
nave  aisle.  Arch.  One  of  the 
ainles  which  form  part  of  the 
nave  (in  sense  c). 
navegar.  +  n  auger. 
navel  bolt.  Onhiance.  A  bolt 
passing  through  the  navel  of  an 
old-time  earronade  to  secure  it 
to  projections  from  the  carriage, 
na'veled  (na'v’ld),  a.  1.  Lo¬ 
cated  in  the  center.  Rare. 

2.  Furnished  with  a  navel  or 
small  knobs  resembling  navels. 
Rare. 

navel  hoods.  Naut.  Fenders  for¬ 
merly  placed  at  hawse  holes, 
navel  ill.  Peter.  An  inflamma¬ 
tory  condition  with  firm  swell¬ 
ing  of  the  navel  and  the  sur¬ 
rounding  tissues,  found  among 
young  animals. 


nave,  or  navel,  line.  Naut.  A  rope 
or  tackle  leading  from  a  mast¬ 
head  to  a  truss  or  parrel  to  sup¬ 
port  it  opposite  th e  center  of  its 
ynrd.  Obs.  [See  chain  pipe. I 
navel  pipe.  Naut.  Naval  pi  pe.  | 
navel  point.  Her.  =  navel. 
See  ksi  ittcheon.  1.  [cord.  I 
navel  string.  The  umbilical  I 
navel  timbers.  Shipbuilding. 
The  first  luttocks.  Obs. 

Oxf.  E.  D. 
Nav'e-sink  for  ma 'tion  (nftv'f- 
slpk:  Ii3'v?-:  also,  rollog..  n?v'- 
?  )  [From  the  Navestnk  Hills. 
New  .Jersey.]  Geol.  A  member 
of  the  Upper  Cretaceous  sys¬ 
tem  in  New  Jersey, 
navet,  n.  [OF.  &  F.  navette, 
dim.  fr.  L.  navis  ship.]  Eccl. 
=  navicula,  1.  Obs.  tf  R. 


navet,  n.  [F.  tiaret ,  navette , 

dim  fr.  L.  ;iopw.«turnip,navew.] 
=  rape  (the  plant)  b. 
na'vew(ml'vu),  ti.  [OF  navel, 
naveau.  n  dim.  fr.  L.  nanus  nn- 
vew.  Cf.  napjform.]  Thewild 
turnip  ;  also,  the  rape.  Obs. 
navey.  ».  (OF.  nayei  ship,  fleet, 
L.  navigium  a  ship.]  A  navy  ; 
ships  Obs. 

nav  i-cel'la(nflv/Y-eel'd),r?.  [L., 
dim.  of  nav  is  ship.]  Art.  Any 
ornamental  object  resembling 
the  hull  of  a  ship,  asa  vessel  for 
holding  incense, 
na-vic'u-lse-form'  (nd-vTk'O-lf- 
fflrm'),  a.  Hot.  Navicular, 
na-vic'u-lar  (-lar),  n.  A  navic¬ 
ular  hone. 

na-vic'u-loid  (-loid),  a.  Boat- 
shaped  :  navicular  ;  scaphoid. 


navie,  u.  Prob.,  navet.  Cf.  na¬ 

ve  w.  Obs. 

na'vi-form  (na'vY-fdrm),  a.  [L. 
navis  ship  -f-  -form.]  Hot.  Boat- 
shaped  ;  navicular, 
navig.  Abbr.  Navigation, 
nav'i-gal,  a.  Navigable.  Obs. 
nav'i-gant(nfiv'Y-g<?nt),  a.  (L. 
navi  gam,  p.  pr  ]  Navigating  ; 
voyaging.  Obs.  or  R.  [Obs.  I 
nav'i-gant,  n.  ( F.]  Navigator.  | 
nav'i-ga  to-ry.  o.  Pertaining  to 
navigation  ;  nautical.  Obs. 
na-vlg'er-ou*  (nd-vlj'fr-tls),  a. 
(L.  nariger ;  navis  ship  -f  gerere 
to  hear.]  Capable  of  floating 
vessels  Obs.  tf  R. 
navln,  n.  A  navy.  Obs. 
navis.  +  now  ink. 
nav'vy.  r ■.  t.  4- 1.  To  excavate  ; 
to  work  as  a  navvy.  Eng. 


lood,  fo“ot ;  out,  oil ;  chair  ;  go  ;  sing,  ii)k  ;  4*en,  thin;  nature,  verdure  (260) ;  K  =  cl»  in  G.  icli,  ach  (144) ;  boN  ;  yet;  zh_z  in  a»  t. 

Full  explanation*  of  Abbreviation*.  Sign*,  etc..  Immediately  precede  the  Vocabulary. 
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NAVY  AGENT 
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NEATEN 


shops,  stations,  officers,  men,  ships,  administrative  offices 
and  officers,  etc. 

4  Short  for  navy  blue. 

navy  agent  a  In  Great  Britain,  an  attorney  who  acts 
for  naval  officers  in  financial  matters  connected  with  the 
service,  such  as  distribution  of  prize  money,  b  Formerly, 
in  the  United  States  navy,  a  disbursing  officer,  whose  du¬ 
ties  are  now  performed  by  a  paymaster, 
navy  bill-  a  A  bill  drawn  on  or  by  the  British  Admiralty 
for  naval  purposes,  b  A  bill  drawn  by  a  paymaster  of  a 
United  States  war  vessel  abroad.  Now  Rare. 
navy  blue-  A  dark  shade  of  blue. 

navy  yard-  A  place  set  apart  as  a  shore  station  for  the 
navy.  It  contains  all  the  mechanical  and  other  appliances 
for  building,  repairing,  and  equipping  war  vessels, 
na-wab'  (nd-w6b'),  n.  [See  nabob.]  India.  1.  A  deputy 
ruler  or  viceroy  under  the  Mogul  government;  also  [cop.], 
the  title  of  a  Mohammedan  prince,  inferior  only  to  Nizam. 

2.  [cop.]  A  courtesy  title  (sometimes  bestowed  by  the 

Soverumeut  without  office). 

!.  A  rich,  retired  Anglo-Indian  ;  a  nabob, 
nay  (na),  adv.  [Of  Scand.  origin  ;  cf.  Icel.  nei,  Sw.  & 
Dan.  nei;  prop.,  not  ever;  akin  to  E.  no.  See  no,  adv.] 

1.  No;  —  a  negative  answer  tc  a  question  asked,  or  a  re¬ 
quest  made,  now  superseded  by  no.  See  yes. 

And  eke  when  I  say  “ye,  ne  say  not  “ ««//.”  Chaucer 
I  tell  you  nay ;  but  except  y’e  repent,  ye  shall  all  likewise  per¬ 
ish.  Luke  xiii.  3. 

ty  Before  the  time  of  Henry  VIII.  nay  was  used  to  an¬ 
swer  simple  questions,  and  no  was  used  when  the  form  of 
the  question  involved  a  negative  expression  ;  nay  was  the 
simple  form,  no  the  emphatic.  Skeat. 

2.  Not  this  merely,  but  also  ;  not  only  so,  but ;  —  used  to 
mark  the  addition  or  substitution  of  a  more  explicit  or 
more  emphatic  phrase,  and  often  a  conj. 

Nay  in  this  sense  may  be  interchanged  with  yea. 
Were  he  my  brother,  nay.  my  kingdom’s  heir.”  Shak. 
or  nay.  or  not ;  as,  whether  they  will  or  nay.  Obs.  —  to  say 
n.  a  To  refuse  ;  also,  to  forbid.  “  1  ’ll  frown  and  be  per¬ 
verse  and  say  thee  nay .”  Shak.  44  Who  shall  say  me 
nayV ’  Tennyson .  b  To  make  denial  or  express  dissent. 
Obs.  —  without  n.,  beyond  denial ;  assuredly.  Obs. 
nay,  n.  1.  A  denial  or  refusal  ;  also,  a  prohibition. 

2.  A  negative  reply  or  vote;  hence,  one  who  votes  in  the 
negative. 

it.  there,  etc.,  is  no  nay,  it  cannot  be  denied.  Obs.  Oxf.  E.  D. 
nay'say'  (na'sa'),  n.  [nay.  adv.  -f-  say ,  n.]  A  refusal; 
denial.  Archaic.  — v.  t.  &  i.  To  refuse.  Archaic. 
nay'ward  (na'werd),  n.  The  negative  ;  disbelief.  Rare. 

Ilowc’er  you  lean  to  the  nayward. 
nay'WOld'  (ua'wQrd'),  7i.  1.  A  watchword ;  a 

word.  Archaic. 

2.  A  byword  ;  a  proverb  of  reproach.  Obs.  or  R. 
Naz'a-rene'  (nXz'd-rSn'),  a.  [L.  Nazarenus.  Gr. 
prjuo?.]  1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  Nazareth.  Rare. 

2.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Nazarenes. 

Naz'a-rene',  n.  1.  A  native  or  inhabitant  of  Nazareth; 
—  applied  esp.  to  Jesus  Christ. 

2-  A  follower  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth  ;  a  Christian  ;  — usually 
applied  contemptuously,  as  by  Mohammedans  and  Jews. 

3.  Eccl.  Hist.  One  of  a  sect  of  early  Jewish  Christians 
who  observed  the  law  of  Moses,  while  not  demanding  its 
observance  by  Gentiles,  and  held  to  certain  heresies. 

4.  Eccl.  One  of  a  sect  of  trinitarian  Christians  in  Hungary, 
who  reject  transubstantiation  and  infant  baptism,  have  no 
priesthood,  and  refuse  to  take  oaths,  do  military  service, 
or  participate  in  politics  ;  —  usually  in  pi. 

6.  Usually  in  pi.  (G.  Nazarener).  One  of  a  group  of 
German  painters,  who,  after  their  expulsion  from  the  Vi¬ 
enna  Academy  in  1810,  established  themselves  in  the  de¬ 
serted  Franciscan  convent  of  San  Isidoro  at  Rome,  and  who 
aimed  at  restoring  Christian  art  to  its  medieval  purity  ;  — 
a  nickname.  They  regarded  the  mental  conception  as  the 
chief  feature  of  a  work  of  art  and  color  as  much  less  im¬ 
portant  than  form.  The  leader  was  Overbeck.  Amon^  other 
members  were  the  brothers  Schadow,  Philipp  Veit,  and 
Schnorr  von  Carolsfeld.  Their  works  exhibit  a  certain 
naivete,  but  a  very  primitive  technique. 

Naz'a-rlte  (n5z'd-rit),  n.  Also  Naz'i  rite.  [L .  Nazar aeus. 
fr.  Gr.  Nacfrpatos,  fr.  Heb.  nazar  to  dedicate,  consecrate ; 
cf.  Heb.  nazir  one  consecrated.]  1.  Among  the  ancient  He¬ 
brews,  a  consecrated  person,  prohibited  from  using  wine, 
from  cutting  the  hair,  and  from  touching  a  corpse.  The  Naz- 
arate  might  be  for  life  or  for  a  limited  period.  Similar 
customs  exist  among  the  Arabs. 

2  a  =  NAZARENE,  1,  4,  5.  b  =  Nazarene,  2&3.  Obs.  or  R. 
naze  (naz),  n.  [See  ness.]  A  promontory  or  headland. 
Rare. 

na'zlr  (na'zTr),  n.  [Hind.  &  Ar.  na?ir,  fr.  At.  na?ar  to 
see.]  a  In  India,  a  native  court  official  who  serves  proc¬ 
esses,  acts  as  treasurer,  etc.  b  In  Mohammedan  countries, 
any  of  several  officials,  as  the  warden  of  a  mosque.  —  na'- 
zir  ship,  n . 

n'-dl  men'sion-al,  a.  Math.  Consisting  of  elements  each 
of  which  is  fixed  and  distinguished  from  all  others  by  n 
determinations  or  coordinates  and  by  no  less ;  thus  a 
plane  is  2-dimensional  in  points  and  in  lines.  3-dimensional 
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signal 
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in  circles.  5-dimensional  in  conics,  since  these  are  fixed 
each  by  2,  2,  3,  5  determinations  respectively.  Ordinary 
space  is  3-dimensioual  in  points,  but  4-dimensional  in 
straight  lines.  . 

ne  (ue),  adv.  [AS.  ne.  See  no.  ]  Not.  Now  Only  Archaic. 

He  never  yet  no  villany  »ie  said.  Chaucer . 

Ne  was  formerly  the  universal  adverb  of  negation. 
Ne-00'ra  (ue-e'ra),  n.  [L.]  A  name  for  a  mistress  in  the 
poetry  of  Horace,  Vergil,  and  Tibullus;  —  sometimes  also 
introduced  into  modern  pastoral  poetry,  as  in  Milton’s 
“  Lycidas,”  as  the  name  of  a  mistress,  or  sweetheart. 
Ne-an'der  thal'  (na-an'd3r-t8F),  «•  Anthropol.  Of,  per¬ 
taining  to,  or  named  from,  the  Neanderthal,  a  valley 
in  the  Rhine  Province,  in  which  were  found  parts  of  a 
skeleton  of  an  early  type  of  man.  The  skull  is  character¬ 
ized  by  extreme  dolicnocephaly,  flat,  retreating  forehead, 
with  closed  frontal  sutures,  and  enormous  superciliary 
ridges.  The  cranial  capacity  is  estimated  at  about  1,220 
cubic  centimeters, being  about  midway  between  that  of  the 
Pithecanthropus  and  modern  man.  Hence,  designating 
the  Neanderthal  race,  or  man.  a  species  supposed  to 
have  been  widespread  in  paleolithic  Europe.  See  man,  1. 
Ne-an  der-thal'oid  (-tal'oid),  a.  [Neanderthal  -f-  -old.] 
Anthropol.  Like,  or  pertaining  to,  the  Neanderthal  skull, 
or  the  type  of  man  it  represents. 

neap  (nep),  a.  [AS.  7iepflod  neap  flood ;  orig.  uncert.] 
Designating,  or,  rarely,  pertaining  to,  certain  tides  (neap 
tides),  which  are  the  lowest  in  the  lunar  mouth.  See  tide. 
neap,  n.  A  neap  tide. 

neap,  v.  i.  Of  a  tide,  to  tend  towards  the  lowest  stage, 
neaped  (uept),  a.  Naut.  Left  aground  on  the  height  of  a 
spring  tide,  so  that  it  will  not  float  till  the  next  spring 
tide,  as  a  vessel ;  — called  also  beneaped. 

Nea-pol'i-tan  (ne'd-pbl'T-tfin),  a.  [L.  Neapolitanus.  fr. 
Neapolis  Naples,  Gr.  NearroAis,  lit.,  New  town.]  Of  or 
pert,  to  Naples  in  Italy.  —  n.  A  native  or  citizen  of  Naples. 
Neapolitan  fever.  Med..  Mediterranean  fever.  —  N.  hat,  a  hat 
made  of  braided  or  woven  horsehair,  or  of  fiber  resembling 
horsehair.  —  N.  ice,  N.  ice  cream,  a  An  ice  or  ice  cream  con¬ 
taining  eggs  as  well  as  cream,  b  An  ice  or  ice  cream  pre¬ 
pared  in  layers,  as  vanilla,  strawberry,  and  chocolate  ice 
cream,  and  orange  or  lemon  water  ice.  —  N.  medlar,  the 
azarole  or  its  fruit.  —  N.  ointment,  Pharm..  mercurial  oint¬ 
ment.—  N.  sixth.  Music,  a  chromatic  chord 
on  the  subdominant  of  a  minor  key,  formed 
by  its  minor  third  and  minor  sixth.  It  is 
the  first  inversion  of  the  major  triad  on  the 
minor  second  of  the  scale, 
near  (ner),  adv.  [AS.  near,  compar.  of  neah 
nigh  (cf.  nearra,  a.,  nearer).  The  change  to 
a  positive  sense  was  prob.  aided  by  Scand.  ; 
cf  Icel.  nser  near,  nearer,  prop.,  compar.,  Dan.  user  near, 
Sw.  7idr.  See  nigh.]  1.  At,  within,  or  to  a  little  dis¬ 
tance  ;  at  or  to  a  point  of  proximity  in  place  or  time. 

At  the  time  ol‘  the  offering,  Elijah  the  prophet  came  uear. 

1  Kings  xviii.  3(>. 

2.  Within  little;  almost;  nearly;  —  denoting  proximity 
in  degree ;  as,  a  dark  brown  coming  near  to  absolute 
black ;  not  near  so  good. 

He  prays  near  like  one  giving  orders.  J.  M.  Ban'he. 

3.  Specif.  :  a  Closely ;  as,  do  it  as  near  as  you  can. 

An  heir,  and  near  allied  unto  the  duke.  Shak. 

b  Thriftily ;  with  parsimony.  Rare  or  Dial.  “  I  had 
lived  so  near."  DeFoe.  c  Far.  With  legs  close  to  each 
other  ;  as,  a  horse  should  stand  near  before. 

As  in  the  case  of  nigh,  by  omitting  to  after  near. 
its  adverbial  use  passes  into  the  prepositional,  being  dis¬ 
tinguishable  only  as  taking  comparison  —  nearer,  nearest. 
After  the  predicating  verb  be.  near  becomes  practically 
the  predicate  adjective. 

near  (the  wind),  Naut..  close  to  the  wind  ;  close-hauled ; 
as,  no  nearer  ;  —  a  command  to  the  steersman  to  come  no 
closer  to  the  wind,  —  to  come  or  go  n.  to,  to  want  but  little 
of;  to  approximate  to.  “Such  a  sum  he  found  would  go 
near  to  rum  him.” 

near  (ner),  a.  ;  near'er  (-er) ;  near'est. 

1.  Closely  akin  or  related  by  blood. 

She  is  thy  father's  near  kinswoman.  Lev.  xviii.  12. 

2.  Close  to  one’s  interests,  affection,  etc.  ;  touching,  or 
affecting,  intimately  ;  intimate  ;  as,  a  near  friend  or  friend¬ 
ship  ;  one’s  near  concerns. 

3.  Not  far  distant  in  time,  place,  or  degree  ;  not  remote  ; 

close  at  hand  ;  adjacent ;  neighboring  ;  nigh.  44  Every 
country  far  and  near."  Shak. 

Now  I  think  my  time  is  near.  Tennyson. 

4.  Close  to  anything  followed  or  imitated  ;  not  free,  loose, 
or  rambling  ;  as,  a  version  near  to  the  original. 

6.  Of  animals,  vehicles,  etc.,  on  the  left;  left;  as,  the  near 
ox ;  the  near  fore  leg ;  the  near  wheel ;  —  from  the  fact 
that  among  English-speaking  peoples  the  driver  of  cattle 
commonly  walks  on  the  left.  See  off. 

6.  Direct;  short.  44 The  nearest  way.”  Milton. 

7-  Close  ;  narrow  ;  such  as  barely  avoids,  passes,  or  misses 
something  ;  —  usually  in  reference  to  injury  or  loss  ;  as,  a 
near  escape. 

8  Close-fisted;  parsimonious;  stingy. 

(K3P*  See  note  under  near,  adv. 

Syn.  — Near,  close.  Close  commonly  implies  more  im- 


Addison. 
[See  near,  adv.] 


mediate  contact  or  proximity  than  near;  as,  “The  red 
rose  cries,  4  She  is  near,  she  is  near  1  ”  ( Tennyson ) ;  “  I  d 
clasp  it  round  so  close  and  tight”  (id.);  44  t'/o.w'?’  is  He 
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clasp  it  round  so  close  and  tight”  (id.);  44  CVose?-  is  He 
than  breathing,  and  nearer  than  hands  and  feet  (id.). 
Fig.,  both  close  and  (colloq.)  near  are  used  in  the  sense  of 
stingy,  pars-imonious  ;  as,  “  He  was  close  in  small  matters 
of  money  ”  (Trollope) ; “  Now  good  Mr.  Glegg  himself  was 
stingy  in  the  most  amiable  manner:  his  neighbors  called 
him  4  near ,’  which  always  means  that  the  person  in  ques¬ 
tion  is  a  lovable  skinflint”  (G.  Eliot).  See  adjacent, 

NEAREST,  PROXIMITY,  NEIGHBORHOOD;  cf.  DISTANT. 

near  point,  Physiol .,  the  nearest  point  at  which  objects  are 
seen  distinctly. 

near  (ner),  prep.  At  or  within  little  distance  from  ;  close 
to  or  upon.  See  note  under  near,  adv. 

My  wife  1  my  traitress  !  let  her  not  come  near  me.  Milton 
near  (ner),  v.  i. ;  neared  (nerd) ;  near'ino.  [See  nkab, 
adv.]  To  draw  near ;  to  approach. 

A  speck,  a  mist,  a  shape,  I  wist ! 

And  still  it  neared,  and  neared.  Coleridge. 

near,  v.  t.  To  approach ;  to  come  near  to  ;  as,  the  ship 
neared  the  land. 

near  by,  or  near'-by',  adv.  1.  Close  at  hand;  near; 

adjacent ;  as,  a  river  is  near  by.  Colloq.  or  Dial. 

2.  Nearly  approximately;  about;  as,  near  by  ten  miles. 

Chiejty  S.  A. 

near  by,  or  near'— by',  prep.  Near ;  close  to ;  as,  he  lives 
near  by  the  church.  Now  Colloq.  or  Dial. 
near'— by',  a.  Close  at  hand  ;  adjacent ;  neighboring  ;  as, 
a  near-by  river.  Now  Chiefly  Colloq .,  U.  S. 

Ne-aro'tic  (ne-ark'ttk),  a.  [neo-  -f-  arctic.]  Zoogeog. 
Of,  pertaining  to,  or  designating,  a  terrestrial  division  in¬ 
cluding  Greenland,  Arctic  America,  and  the  northern  and 
mountainous  parts  of  North  America.  It  was  formerly 
ranked  as  a  primary  region  including  all  extratropical 
America,  but  is  now  generally  regarded  as  a  subdivision  of 
the  Holarctic  region, 
near'est  (ner'Sst),  a.,  superl.  of  near. 

Syn.  —  Nearest,  next.  Nearest  expresses  simple  prox¬ 
imity  ;  next,  in  earlier  usage  identical  with  nearest  in 
sense,  now’  implies  immediate  succession  or  precedence  in 
an  order  or  series  ;  as,  the  nearest  house  (w  ithout  respect 
to  order  or  arrangement) ;  the  next  house  (in  a  given 
street,  in  a  given  row) ;  one’s  nearest  friend,  the  next  of 
kin  ;  the  next  page,  the  next  day  previous.  See  near,  a. 
near'ly,  adv.  In  a  near  manner  or  degree ;  specif. :  a 
Closely  ;  narrowly  ;  w  ith  careful  scrutiny. 

Yet  looked  at  nearlier ,  .  .  .  how  surprising  are  his  attributes. 

Stevenson. 

b  Closely  as  to  relationship,  similarity,  personal  connec¬ 
tion  or  interest,  or  intimacy ;  as,  the  two  questions  are 
nearly  related  ;  the  two  men  are  nearly  related  ;  the  ac¬ 
cusation  touched  his  honor  nearly,  c  Closely  as  to  loca¬ 
tion  ;  in  or  to  close  proximity.  “  I  doubt  some  danger 
does  approach  you  nearly."  Shak.  d  Approximately; 
with  an  approach  to  completeness  or  exactness ;  as,  he 
repeated  it  as  nearly  as  possible.  *4  To  live  more  nearly 
as  we  pray.”  Keble.  e  Within  a  little;  almost;  all 
but ;  as,  nearly  a  year  ;  nearly  frozen,  f  With  niggardli¬ 
ness  or  extreme  frugality  ;  parsimoniously, 
near'ness,  n.  State  or  quality  of  being  uear  ;  —  used  in 
the  various  senses  of  the  adjective. 

near'sight'ed  (ner'sit'fid ;  87),  a.  Seeing  distinctly  at 
short  distances  only  ;  shortsighted.  —  near  slght'ed  ly, 
adv.  —  near'sight'ed-ness.  n.  See  myopic,  myopia. 
ne  ar-thro'sis  (lie'ar-tliro'sTsL  n.  [NL.  See  neo-  ;  ar¬ 
throsis.]  Med.  The  formation  of  a  new  joint,  as  the 
result  of  fracture,  disease,  or  operation  ;  a  false  joint, 
neat  (net),  n.  sing.  <£•  pi.  [AS.  neat ;  akin  to  OHG.  noz, 
Iccl.  naut ,  Sw.  riot,  Dan.  nod,  and  to  AS.  nSalan  to  make 
use  of,  G.  geniessen ,  Goth,  niutan  to  have  a  share  in,  have 
joy  of,  Lith.  nauda  use,  profit.]  Cattle  of  the  ox  kind, 
as  distinguished  from  horses,  sheep,  and  goats ;  an  animal 
of  the  genus  Bos ;  as,  a  neat's  tongue  or  foot.  Chaucer. 
The  Rteer,  the  heifer,  and  the  calf 
Are  all  called  neat.  Shak. 

neat,  a.  [See  neat,  7i.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  genus 
Bos ,  or  cattle  of  that  genus  ;  as,  neat  cattle, 
neat,  a. ;  neat'er  (-Sr) ;  neat'est.  [ME.  nei  clean,  F. 
net ,  fr.  L.  nitidus ,  fr.  nit  ere  to  shine.  Cf.  nitid,  net,  a.] 

1.  Clean  ;  clear  ;  pure.  Obs. 

2.  Free  from  admixture  or  adulteration ;  as,  neat  silk,  or 
that  wound  direct  from  the  cocoon ;  neat  honey  ;  specif.,  of 
liquors,  etc.,  undiluted.  “Our  old  wine  neat."  Chapman. 

3.  Free  from  what  is  unbecoming,  inappropriate,  or  taw¬ 
dry  ;  of  simple  elegance  ;  tasteful ;  refined  ;  as,  a  eat  style; 
a  neat  country  seat ;  a  neat  gown. 

4.  Excellent  in  character,  skill,  etc. ;  clever ;  finished  ; 
adroit ;  as,  a  neat  cake  ;  a  neat  thief  ;  a  neat  retort. 

5.  Orderly  and  cleanly  ;  tidy  ;  —  said  either  of  persons  or 
animals  or  their  possessions  or  qualities ;  as,  a  neat  house¬ 
wife  ;  the  7 teat  habits  of  the  cat ;  clothes  kept  neat. 

6.  With  all  deductions  or  allowances  made;  clear;  net. 
[In  this  sense  usually  written  net.  See  net,  a .,  3.] 

Syn.  —  Cleanly,  orderly  ;  snug,  compact ;  deft,  dexterous. 
—  Neat,  tidy,  trim,  prim.  Neat  suggests  cleanliness, 
simplicity,  and  a  certain  orderliness,  deftness,  or  preci¬ 
sion,  which  sometimes  becomes  the  chief  implication  of 


navy  bean  The  common  dried 
white  bean  of  commerce, 
navy  board-  A  government 
board  having  control  of  the 
navy;  specif.  [caps.],  the  British 
Admiralty,  formerly  so  called, 
navy  league.  An  association  of 
citizens  for  promoting  the  inter¬ 
ests  of  the  navy.—  navy  leaguer. 
Navy  List,  a  An  official  list  of 
the  officers  of  the  British  navy, 
issued  quarterly,  b  A  list  of  the 
officersof  theUnited  States  iavy 
on  active  duty,  issued  annually 
navy  plug.  Strong,  dark-colored 
plug  tobacco. 

Navy  Register.  An  official  list  of 
the  officers  and  ships  of  the 
United  States  navy,  issued  semi- 
annuallv. 

naw.  Dial.  var.  of  no. 
naw  Dial.  Eng.  var.  of  know’. 
na-wab'shlp.  n.  See -ship. 
naway  4*  noway. 
nawbob.  4*  nabob. 
nawer,  aav.  [AS.  nawer , 
nahwser.  Cf.  nowhere.]  No¬ 
where.  Obs. 
n&wher.  4*  nowhere._ 
na-whon,  a.  [AS.  na  not  -f 
hwon  few.l  Not  the  least.  Obs. 
nawiht.  4  naught. 
nawlne.  4  navin. 


nawlt.  4*  naught. 
nawl,  n.  I  From  an  awl  taken 
as  a  nawl.)  An  awl.  Obs.  or 
Dial.  Eng. 

nawle-  4  navel,  nawl. 
na-wob'.  Var.  of  nawab. 
nawt  +  naught.  [Dial.  Eng. \ 

,  nawt.  Var.  of  nowt.  Scot.  if| 
nawtheles.  4*  nautheless. 
naw'ther.  Var.  of  nauther. 
Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 

I  nawyae.  4*  nowise. 
i  nay.  4*NA,than.  [Never.  Obs. I 
j  nay,  adv.  [ne  not  4-  aye  ever.]! 

I  nay,  r.  t.  Sf  t.  [OF.  neier,  F.  nier, 
L.  negate ;  confused  with  nay, 
adv.]  To  refuse  ;  deny.  Obs. 

I  nay,  v.  i.  To  say  nay. 

Na'yar  (na'var).  Var.  ofNAiR 
na-yaur'  ( no-yfir').  n.  [Nepalese 
nahur.)  A  wild  sheep  ( Ovis 
hodgsoni )  of  Tibet.  It  has  a 
dorsal  mane  and  a  white  ruff  un¬ 
der  the  neck.  [refused.  ObsA 
nay'leaa,  a.  That  will  not  be  j 
Nay'ro.  4*  Nair. 
nayt.  4-  nait. 

Naz 'a  rate  (niz'd-rltt),  n.  The 
condition  or  service  of  a  Naza- 
rite  ;  Nazariteship.  [Obs. I 

naz'ard-ly,  a.  Like  a  nazzard.l 
Naz^-re'an  (nftz/d-re'dn),  n. 
[L.  Nazareus.)  =  Nazarene,  n. 


Naz  a-ren'ism  (n  a  z'a-r  e  n'- 
Yz’m),  n.  See -ism. 
Naz'a-rit'an  (n&z'd-rTt-'rtn),  n. 
A  Nazarene,  or  Christian  Rare. 
Naz'a-rite-ship'.  n.  See -ship. 
Naz  a-rit'ic  (nftz'd-rYt'lk),  a. 
Pert,  to  n  Nazarite  or  Xazarites. 
Naz'a-rit  lsh  (nlz'd-rlt  Tsh), 
a.  Nazaritic.  [-ism. I 

Naz'a-rit  Ism  ( -rTt'Yz’m ), n .  See 
na'zim  (na'zYm),  n.  [Ar.  w7- 
zim,  fr.  nazm  order.]  A  military 
viceroy  or  governor  ;  a  governor 
charged  with  the  criminal  and 
police  administration.  India. 
Naz'l-rate,  Naz'l-rite.  Naz  1- 
rit'ic.  etc.  Modern  equivalents 
of  NaZARATE,  etc.,  formed  on 
the  assumption  that  Nazarite  is 
an  improper  formation. See  Naz¬ 
arite,  Nazarene,  Etymol. 
naz'zard.n.  An  insignificant  or 
peevish  creature.  Dial.  Eng. 
Nb.  Abbr.  Chem.  I  without  pe¬ 
riod,  .Y61.  Niobium. 

NB.  Abbr.  Nothing  (no  sales) 
between  (the  last  two  prices 
quoted);  new  bond  or  bonds;  — 
on  the  tape  of  stock  tickers. 

N.  B.,  or  n.  b.  Abbr.  New  boil¬ 
ers  :  New  Brunswick  ;  no  ball 
( Cricket )  ;  North  Britain;  North 


British  ;  nota  bene  (L.,  note 
well,  or  take  notice). 

N.  C.  Abbr.  New  Church; 
North  Carolina. 

nche'ga  (n’cha'gd),  n.  [Native 
name  (Mpongwe)  shiga  gri¬ 
mace,  acting  like  a  monkey.] 
The  chimpanzee. 

N.  C-  0.  Abbr.  Noncommis¬ 
sioned  Officer. 

N.  D.  Abbr.  North  Dakota. 

Nd.  Abbr.  Chem.  [no  period, 
Nd).  Neodymium. 

N.  D.,  or  n.  d.  Abbr.  No  date. 
N.  Dak.  Abbr.  North  Dakota, 
ne.  +  NA,than  :  neigh  :  nigh. 
ne.  Obs.  or  Scot.  &  dial.  Eng. 
var.  nf  no. 

ne,  conj.  [See  ne,  adv.)  Nor; 
also  ;  or.  Obs  —  ne  .  .  .  ne. 
Neither  .  .  .  nor.  Obs. 
ne,  n.  (OF.  nies,  nom.  of  neveu. 
Cf.  nephew.]  Nephew.  Obs. 
Ne.  Abbr.  Chem.  [no  period, 
.Ye].  Neon. 

N.  E.  Abbr.  New  England ; 
Northeast  ;  Northeastern  (Post¬ 
al  District,  as  in  London). 
neaCna  ;  na'd).  Scot.  &  dial. 
Eng.  var.  of  no. 
neade.  4*  need. 
neaf  (nef)-  Obs.  or  dial.  Eng. 
var.  of  nieve. 


nea'ger  (ne'g5r).  Var.  of  ne- 
ger,  negro.  Obs.  or  Scot.  Dial. 
neagues.  neakea.  4*  nigs. 
Ne'ah(ne'd).  Bib.  (of  nook. I 
ne'ak  (ne'i/fc).  Dial.  Eng  var.| 
neal.  a.  [AS.  n£ol,  ncowol, 
niwol.)  Deep.  Obs. 
neal  (nei),  v.  t.  if  i.  To  anneal; 
to  burn  :  temper.  Obs.  or  Scot, 
if  Dial.  Eng. 

Neal,  Neil  (nei),  n.  [Gael.  A  Ir. 
Niall;  cf.  Gael,  mat  a  coura¬ 
geous,  I r.ti in  champion,  niadhas 
valor.]  Lit.,  champion,  chief;  — 
masc.  prop.  name, 
neale.  j*  nail. 

ne'ame  (na'tim).  Obs.  or  dial. 
Eng.  var.  of  name. 
nean,  neane  (nan;  na'wn).  Dial. 
Eng.  for  none.  (and  boilers.! 
N  E  A  B.  Abbr.  New  engines! 
ne-an'lc  (nf-in'Yk),  a.  [Gr. 
veaviKOS  youthful.]  Znnl. 
Youthful  ;  immature;  —  said  of 
a  stage  of  development  between 
the  nepionic  and  ephebic. 
neap  (nep),  n.  [Cf.  Norw.  dial. 
ncip  a  cleft  stick,  Icel.  veip  the 
interstice  between  the  fingers.] 
The  tongue  or  pole  of  a  vehicle 
drawn  by  two  animals.  U.  S. 
Ne-ap'o-lis  (ne-Ep'S-lYs).  Bib. 


near  (ner).  Var.  of  neer,  a  kid 
ney.  Obs.  or  Scot,  if  Dial.  Eng. 
near,  adv.  6f  prep.  [AS.  niar.\ 
Nearer.  Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 
neard.  Neared.  R  f.  Sj>. 
nearewe.  4*  narrow. 
near'-hand',  adv.  Also  near 
hand,  a  Near  at  hand;  adjacent, 
b  Almost;  nearly.  — a.  Near; 
adjacent.  —  prep.  Also  near 
hand.  Close  to;  near.  AllChieJly 
Scot.  Sc  Dial.  Eng. 

Ne  a  ri'ah  (n^d-rl'd).  Bib 
near'ish,  a.  Bather  near, 
near'-leg  ged  (-lSg'Cd  ;  -IPgdO, 
a.  Having  the  feet  so  near  to¬ 
gether  that  they  interfere  in 
traveling.  Rare. 
near'mostdifr'mAst),  a.  Near¬ 
est.  Rare  or  Dial. 
neart.  4*  nart.  [less. I 

nearthelesBe.  4*  nevekthx-I 
neao.  4-  NAS. 
neast.  4*  nest. 

I  neat,  n.  [AS.  geniat,  compan- 
|  ion,  associate,  vassal,  geniatman 
tenant.]  Eng.  Feudal  Hist.  A 
I  villein.  Obs. 
neat,  adv.  Neatly, 
neat,  v.  t.  To  net  (a  profit) 
Rare.  Ox/  E.  t> 

I  neat'en,  v.  t.  Sr  i.  To  make  neat  i 
I  esp.,  Sewing,  to  finish  carefully. 


ale,  senate,  care,  Hm,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofa ;  eve,  $vent,  find,  reefint,  maker;  ice,  ill;  old,  6bey,  orb,  5dd,  sSft,  connect ;  use,  unite,  urn,  iip,  circus,  menu; 
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the  word  ;  -npY  often  implies  habitual  neatness  ;  as,  “  He 
was  remarkably  neat  in  his  dress  ;  .  .  .  his. hat  was  always 
brushed,  his  shoes  glossy,  his  wig  nicely  curled,  and  his 
stockings  without  a  wrinkle  ”  ( Johnson ) ;  “  a  home  .  .  . 
neat  and  nestlike  ”  ( Tennyson) ;  “ 7w;a/-handed  Phyllis” 
(Milton)  \  neat  workmanship;  to  keep  a  room  tidy.  Trim 
adds  the  implication  of  spruceness  or  smartness,  often  of 
snugness  or  compactness;  prim  suggests  formality,  or 
(often)  affected  nicety  or  precision  ;  ao,  “  trim  gallants” 
( Shak .) ;  “  meadows  trim  ”  ( Milton ) ;  “  Tlie  sward  was  trim 
as  any  garden  lawn”  (Tennyson);  " Prim  little  scholars 
are  the  flowers  in  her  garden,  trained  to  stand  in  rows, 
and  asking  if  they  please”  (<?.  Meredith I;  “  Prim  i3  her 
gown,  and  Quakerlike  her  shawl  ”  (  W.  E.  Henley) ;  “  If 
one  of  our  boys  now  wrote  such  a  letterL  we  should  call 
it  prim,  if  not  priggish”  (4/.  Arnold);  "Huxley  .  .  .  was 
never  starched  or  prim ”  (J.  Fiske).  See  finical,  nice, 

CORRECT,  PRECISION,  SNUG. 

neat  line,  Civil  Engin .,  a  line  to  which  work  is  to  conform, 
neat'herd'  (liet'hffrd'),  n.  A  person  who  has  the  care  of 
neat  cattle  ;  a  cowherd.  Dryden. 

neat'ly  (net'll),  adv.  In  a  neat  manner;  tidily;  taste¬ 
fully  ;  cleverly  ;  as,  it  was  neatly  said, 
neat'ress  (-r6s),  n.  [From  neat  cattle.]  A  woman  who 
takes  care  of  cattle j  a  neatherdess.  Obs.  Warner. 

neat’ s'-foot'  Oil  (nets'foot/).  A  pale  yellow  fixed  oil  made 
by  boiling  the  feet  and  shin  bones  of  neat  cattle.  It  con¬ 
sists  almost  wholly  of  olein,  and  is  used  as  a  fine  lubricant 
and  as  a  leather  dressing.  Sp.  gr.,  about  0.916. 
neb  (nSb),  n.  [AS.  nebb  beak,  nose,  face ;  akin  to  D.  neb , 
Icel.  tip/,  beak  of  a  bird,  nose,  Dan.  nxb  beak,  bill,  Sw. 
nabb,  ndf,  and  perh.  also  to  D.  sneb,  snavel ,  bill,  beak, 
G.  schnabel ,  Dan.  &  Sw.  snabel ,  and  E.  snap.  Cf.  nib.] 

1.  The  beak  of  a  bird  or  tortoise  ;  bill. 

2.  A  person’s  mouth.  Obs.  or  Dial.  Shak. 

3.  The  nose  ;  a  snout.  Kipling. 

4.  The  nib,  or  point,  of  a  pen  or  pencil.  Now  Rare . 

5.  The  pointed  or  narrowed  end  of  a  thing  ;  the  tip. 

6.  The  face.  Obs. 

Ne  ba'li-a  (ne-ba'-  c  ^ ^ 

lT-d),n.  [NL.,  orig. 
uncert.]  Zool.  A 
genus  of  small  ma¬ 
rine  crustaceans  of 
the  order  Phyllocar- 
ida,  having  the  body  _T  ,  .. 
inclosed  in  a  hi-  Nebaha  ( A .  geoffroyi),  male, 

inciosea  in  a  Di- a  Fir„t  and  Seeon<l  Antennai:  m 

valved  carapace,  Mouth  Organs;  b  s  Thoracic  and  Ab- 
t  h  e  thoracic  feet  dominal  Appendages  ;  e  Eye  ;  l  Stom- 
leaflike,tlieabdom-  ach  ?  *  Intestine  ;  c  Carapace, 
inal  feet  biramous,  and  the  abdomen  composed  of  eight 
segments,  the  last  of  which  bears  a  pair  of  caudal  styles. 
With  two  related  genera  it  constitutes  the  family  Neb'a- 
11'1-daB  (nSiyd-li'T-de).  —  no  ba'li-an  (ue-ba'lT-dn),  ne- 
ba'li-oid  (-oid),  a.  d:  n. 

Ne'bO  (na'bo),  Na'bu  (na'boo),  n.  [Assyrian  nabu  the 
announcer.]  Babylon,  &  Assyr.  Myth.  God  of  wisdom  and 
agriculture,  and  bestower  and  supporter  of  sovereignty. 
To  Nebo  was  ascribed  the  origin  of  writing.  He  was  the 
patron  deity  of  Borsippa,  and  came  to  be  one  of  the  chief 
gods  of  the  Assyrian  and  later  Babylonian*  empires,  in 
close  association  with  Marduk. 


ne-brls'mns  (n£-brTz'mtls  ;  -brTs'nms),  n.  [Gr.  pe/9p«T|u<k.] 
Class.  Antiq.  The  custom  of  tearing  fawns  to  pieces  and 
of  dancing  draped  in  fawnskins,  which  formed  a  part  of 
the  orgiastic  worship  of  Dionysus. 

neb'U-la  (ngb'u-la),  n.;  pi.  -LiE  (-le).  [L.,  mist,  vapor, 
cloud  ;  akin  toGr.  pe^eA.i|,i'e0o?,  cloud,  mist,  G.  nebel  mist, 
OHG.  nebul ,  D.  nevel ,  OIr.  nel  cloud,  Skr.  nabhas  cloud, 
mist.]  1.  Astron.  A  faint,  cloudlike,  self-luminous  mass  of 
attenuated  matter  situated  far  outside  the  solar  system,  at 
the  distance  of  the  stars.  True  nebulae  are  gaseous  ;  but 
very  distant  star  clusters  sometimes  appear  like  nebulae  in 
the  telescope.  Certain  nebulae  are  called,  from  their  ap¬ 
pearance,  annular ,  cometary ,  lagoon ,  spiral ,  stellar,  etc. 

2.  Med.  a  A  white  spot  or  a  slight  opacity  of  the  cornea, 
b  A  cloudy  appearance  in  the  urine.  Obs. 
nebula  of  Andromeda,  Astron.,  an  object  visible  to  the  naked 
eye  in  the  girdle  of  Andromeda.  It  is  spiral  in  form,  and 
in  it  a  new,  or  temporary,  star  appeared  in  1885.  —  n.  of  LyTa, 
Astron.,  an  annular,  or  ring-shaped,  nebula  in  the  constel¬ 
lation  Lyra,  not  visible  without  a  telescope.  —  n.  of  Orion. 
Astron.,  an  object  visible  to  the  naked  eye  in  the  sword 
hilt  of  Orion.  It  is  the  largest  of  all  the  nebulae,  and  ex¬ 
hibits  a  vast  amount  of  irregular  luminosity. 


neb'u  lar  (-ldr),  a.  Of  or  pert,  to  nebulae  ;  of  the  nature 
of,  or  resembling,  a  nebula,  —  nebular  hypothesis,  a  hypoth¬ 
esis  to  explain  the  process  of  formation  of  the  stars  and 
planets,  presented  in  various  forms  by  Kant,  Herschel, 
Laplace,  and  others.  As  framed  by  Laplace,  it  supposed 
the  matter  of  the  solar  system  to  have  existed  originally 
in  the  form  of  a  vast,  diffused,  rotating  nebula,  which, 
gradually  cooling  and  contracting,  threw  off,  in  obedience 
to  physical  laws,  successive  rings  of  matter,  from  which 
subsequently,  by  the  same  laws,  were  produced  the  several 
planets,  satellites,  and  other  bodies  of  the  system.  The 
phrase  may  indicate  any  hypothesis  according  to  which 
the  stars  or  the  bodies  of  the  solar  system  have  been 
evolved  from  a  widely  diffused  nebulous  form  of  matter. 
Belief  in  the  popularly  accepted  form  of  the  nebular  hy¬ 
pothesis  has  been  shaken  by  the  studies  of  Chamberlin 
and  Moulton.  See  planetesimal  hypothesis. 


neb'u-16  (n5b'u-la) )  a.  [F.  nebule .]  1.  Her.  Composed 
neb'u-ly  (nSb'u-11)  J  of  successive  short  curves  supposed 
to  resemble  a  cloud  ;  — said  of  a  heraldic  line  by  which  an 
ordinary  or  subordinary  may  be  bounded,  or  of  the  ordi¬ 
nary  or  subordiuary. 

2.  Arch.  Designating  a  molding  consisting  of  an  over¬ 
hanging  band  the  lower  projecting  edge  of  which  conforms 
in  shape  to  a  continuous  undulating  curve, 
ne-bu'li  um  (ne-bu'li-um),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  nebula.']  Astro¬ 
nomical  Chem.  A  certain  chemical  element  whose  exist¬ 
ence  in  nebulae  is  inferred  from  two  characteristic  green 
lines  in  their  spectra.  It  has  not  been  identified  terres¬ 
trially. 

neb'u  lize  (nSb'u-liz),  v.  t.  ;  -lized  (-lizd) ;  -liz'ing  (-liz/- 
lng).  [See  nebula.]  To  reduce  to  a  fine  spray  or  vapor  ; 
to  atomize. —  neb'u- 11-za'tion  (-lT-za'slmn  ;  -li-za'-),  n. 
neb'u-llz'er  (-liz'er),  n.  An  atomizer, 
neb'u-lose  (-los),  a.  Nebulous  ,  cloudy  ;  nebulated. 
neb'u-los'i-ty  (-15s'T-tI),  n. ;  pi.  -ties  (-ttz).  [L.  nebulo- 

s-itas  :  cf.  F.  nSbulosite.]  1.  State  or  quality  of  being  nebu¬ 
lous  ;  cloudiness  ;  nebulousness,  or  something  nebulous. 

The  nebulosity  ...  of  the  mother  idiom  1 ■  Disraeli 

2.  Nebulous  matter  ;  a  nebula, 
neb'u-lous  (nSb'u-hfs),  a.  [L.  nebulosus :  cf.  F.  nSbuleux. 
See  nebula.]  1.  Cloudy;  hazy;  misty; — often  fig.;  as, 
he  had  a  nebulous  perception  of  the  truth. 

2.  Astron.  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  having  the  appearance  of, 
a  nebula  ;  nebular ;  cloudlike. 

3.  Resembling  clouds. 

4.  Clouded  ;  not  transparent. 

nebulous  cluster,  Astron .,  a  cluster  of  stars  so  remote,  and 
of  so  many  stars,  that  it  presents  a  hazy  shape  and  appear¬ 
ance.  —  n.  star,  Astron.,  a  small  and  fairly  well-defined  cir¬ 
cular  nebula,  having  a  bright  stellar  nucleus. 

—  neb'u  lous-ly,  adv.  —  neb'u-lous-ness,  n. 

nee'es  sa'ri  an  (ngs'e-sa'rT-Sn  ;  115),  n.  [Cf.  F.  necessa- 
rien.]  A  necessitarian.  —  a.  Of  or  pert,  to  necessitarianism. 
ZidC/es-sa'ri-an-l3m  (-Tz’m),  n.  Necessitarianism, 
nee'es  sa  ri  ly  (nSs'e-sa-rT-lT),  adv.  In  a  necessary  man¬ 
ner  ;  by  or  of  necessity  ;  as  a  necessary  consequence, 
neo'es-aa-ry  (*rT),  a.  [L.  necessarius ,  fr.  neeesse  unavoid¬ 
able,  necessary  ;  prob.  fr.  ne  not,  and  cedere  to  go  away  :  cf . 
F.  necessaire.  Cf.  cede.]  1.  Impossible  to  be  otherwise, 
or  to  be  dispensed  with,  without  preventing  the  attain¬ 
ment  of  a  desired  result ;  indispensable  ;  requisite  ;  essen¬ 
tial.  “  ’T  is  necessary  he  should  die.”  Shak. 

A  certain  kind  of  temper  is  necessary  to  the  pleasure  and  quiet 
of  our  minds.  Tillotson. 

2.  Specif.,  rendering  services  that  are  useful  or  indispen¬ 
sable  ;  —  used  of  persons.  Obs.,  Archaic,  or  Dial. 

3.  Such  as  must  be  ;  impossible  to  be  otherwise  ;  not  to  be 
avoided  ;  inevitable.  “  Death,  a  necessary  end.”  Shak. 

4.  Acting  from  necessity  or  compulsion  ;  involuntary  ;  — 
opposed  to  free  ;  as,  whether  man  is  a  necessary  or  a  free 
agent  is  a  question  much  discussed. 

6.  Near  of  kin  or  closely  connected.  Obs. 

Sy n .  —  See  needful. 

necessary  house,  a  privy.  Dial.  —  n.  hypothecation,  Rom. 
Dutch  Law,  a  hypothecation  arising  by  operation  of  law. 

—  n.  proposition.  Logic,  a  proposition  which  asserts  its  nec¬ 
essary  truth ;  also,  one  that  compels  belief. 

nee'es  Sft  ry,  n.  ;  pi.  -ries  (-rlz).  1.  A  thing  that  is  nec¬ 
essary  or  indispensable  to  some  purpose  ;  something  that 
one  cannot  do  without ;  a  requisite  ;  an  essential ;  —  chiefly 
in  pi.;  as,  the  necessaries  of  life. 

2.  pi.  Law.  Such  things,  in  respect  to  infants,  lunatics, 
married  women,  and  others  similarly  incompetent  or  de¬ 
pendent,  as  are  requisite  for  support  suitable  to  station. 

3.  A  privy  ;  a  water-closet.  Dial. 

4.  A  near  kinsman  or  friend.  Obs. 

ne-ces'sl-tA'rl&R  (ue-sSs'T-ta'rT-an  ;  115),  a.  Of  or  pert,  to 
necessitarianism.  —  n.  An  adherent  of  necessitarianism, 
ne-ces  si  ta'rl-an  iBm  (-Tz’m),  n.  The  doctrine  of  philo¬ 
sophical  necessity  ;  the  doctrine  that  results  follow  by  inva¬ 
riable  sequence  from  causes,  and  esp.  that  the  will  is  not 
free,  but  that  human  actions  and  choices  result  inevitably 
from  motives  ;  determinism. 

ne-COB'sl-tate  (ne-sSs'T-tat),  v.  t.  ;  -tat'ed  (-tat'Sd) ;  -tat'- 
ing  (-tat'Tng).  [Cf.  LL.  necessitatus,  p.  p.  of  necessitare, 
and  F.  necessiter.  See  necessity.]  1.  To  make  necessary, 
or  indispensable  ;  to  render  unavoidable  ;  to  demand  as  a 
condition  or  involve  as  a  consequence. 

Sickness  l might]  necessitate  his  removal  from  the  court  South 

2.  To  reduce  to  the  necessity  of  ;  to  force  ;  to  compel. 
The  Marquis  of  Newcastle,  being  pressed  on  both  sides,  was 

necessitated  to  draw  all  his  army  into  York  Clarendon. 

3.  To  reduce  to  want  or  privation.  Obs.  or  R. 

ne  ces  sl-ta'tlon  (-ta'shwn),n.  [Cf.F.  ntcessitation.]  A  mak¬ 
ing  necessary;  state  of  being  made  necessary  ;  compulsion, 
ne-ces'si-ta  tlve  (ne-sSs'T-tfi-tTv),  a.  Making,  or  tending 
to  make,  necessary. 

no-ces'sl-tous  (-tws),  a.  [Cf.  F.  necessileux.]  1.  Needy  ; 
indigent ;  pressed  with  poverty. 

Necessitous  heirs  and  penurious  parents.  Arbutlrnot. 

2.  Narrow  ;  destitute;  pinching  ;  pinched  ;  zb, necessitous 
circumstances. 

3.  Necessary.  Obs. 

—  ne-ces'si  tous  ly,  adv.  —  ne-ces'si-tous  ness,  n. 


ne-ces'sl-tude  (ne-sSs'T-tud),  n.  [L.  necessitudo  fr.  ne- 
cesse.  See  necessary.]  1.  Connection  or  relation.  Obs . 

Between  .  .  .  parents  and  their  children  there  is  so  great  a  ne - 
cessitude,  propriety,  and  intercourse  of  nature.  Jer.  Taylor, 
2.  Need.  Rare. 

ne-ces'6i-ty  (-tl),  n.  ; pi.  -ties  (-ttz).  [ME.  necessite ,  F.  nh- 
cessite,  L.  necessitas ,  fr.  neeesse.  See  necessary.]  1.  Qual¬ 
ity  or  state  of  being  necessary,  unavoidable,  or  irresistibly 
certain ;  inevitableuess  ;  the  relation  of  that  which  must 
be  to  the  grounds  of  its  being;  inevitable  connection. 
Necessity  has  been  distinguished  as  :  logical,  or  metaphysical, 
the  necessity  of  the  forms  or  laws  of  thought  and  of  thinking 
according  to  these  ;  hypothetical,  the  inevitnbleness  of  a  con¬ 
sequent  when  the  ground  is  given  ;  mathematical,  logical  ne¬ 
cessity  applied  to  mathematical  reasonings  or  the  necessity  of 
axioms  ;  physical,  or  natural,  the  necessity  of  the  causal  relation  ; 
moral,  the  compulsion  of  a  moral  being  to  choose  the  good.  In¬ 
ternal  and  external  necessity  are  contrasted  :  Internal  necessity 
may  be  absolute,  the  necessity  that  a  thing  must  be  what  it  is  if 
otherwise  it  would  be  contradictory,  or  secundum  quid,  the  ne¬ 
cessity  of  a  matter  of  fact  in  its  own  uninterfered-with  happen¬ 
ing.  External  necessity  is  always  ex  hypothesl,  due  to  some 
condition  or  ground.  Leibnitz  reduced  all  types  of  necessity  to 
three  :  absolute,  the  rational  necessity  that  the  self-contradictory 
cannot  be  conceived  to  exist ;  physical,  that  which  could  be  con¬ 
ceived  otherwise,  but  follows  from  the  nature  of  things  as  they 
ore  ;  and  moral  (see  above).  If  moral  necessity  be  conceived 
also  as  teleological,  or  including  the  necessity  of  that  which  fol¬ 
lows  from  purpose,  this  division  appears  adequate  Hegel  made 
all  necessity  relative;  hence,  subordinate  to  some  self-determi¬ 
nation  which  included  the  related  elements.  On  this  ground  is 
based  his  paradox  that  “freedom  is  the  truth  of  necessity. ” 

2.  Philos,  a  The  principle  of  inevitable  connection  as  3 
characteristic  of  nature ;  the  principle  of  universal  and 
uniform  causation  ;  —  contrasted  with  chance. 

For  that  philosophy,  matter  and  energy  are  indestructible  and 
ingenerable,  and  the  laws  of  their  working  rigorous,  exact,  and 
unalterable.  And  this,  beyond  all  cavil,  is  what  is  meant  bv  nat¬ 
ural  or  blind  necessity.  James  ward. 

Error  .  .  would  be  prevented  by  forbearing  to  employ,  for 
the  expression  of  the  simple  fact  ol  causation,  so  extremely  in- 
appropriate  a  term  as  necessity.  That  word,  in  its  other  accepta¬ 
tions,  involves  much  more  than  mere  uniformity  of  sequence  :  it 
implies  irresistibleness.  J.  S.  Mill. 

b  The  negation  of  freedom  in  voluntary  action  ;  necessi¬ 
tarianism  ;  —  contrasted  with  freedom  or  liberty. 

3.  That  which  makes  an  act  or  an  event  unavoidable  ;  ir¬ 
resistible  i'orce  ;  overruling  power ;  compulsion,  physical 
or  moral ;  fate  ;  fatality. 

So  spake  the  fiend,  and  with  necessity. 

The  tyrant’s  plea,  excused  hiB  devilish  deeds.  Milton. 

4.  The  condition  of  being  needy  or  necessitous  ,  pressing 

need  ;  indigence  ;  want.  Clarendon . 

5.  That  which  is  necessary;  a  necessary;  a  requisite; 
something  indispensable  ;  —  often  in  pi. 

These  should  be  hours  for  necessities , 

Not  for  delights.  Shak. 

6.  Business  ;  urgent  or  needful  pursuit  or  task.  Obs. 
Syn.  —  See  need. 

of  necessity,  by  necessary  consequence  ;  by  compulsion,  or 
irresistible  power;  perforce;  inevitably. 

Nech'e  bit  (nSk'2-bTt),  n.  [Egypt,  nekhebet ,  fr.  the  city 
Nekhebet,  where  she  had  a  temple.]  Egypt.  Relig.  The 
tutelary  goddess  of  Upper  Egypt,  represented  as  a  vulture. 

neck  (nSk),  n.  [ME.  necke,  AS.  hnecca  ;  akin  to  D.  nek 
the  nape  of  the  neck,  G.  nacken,  OHG.  nacch ,  hnacch, 
Icel.  hnakki,  Sw.  nacke,  Dan.  nakke.]  1.  The  part  (usu¬ 
ally  narrowed)  of  an  animal  connecting  the  head  and  the 
trunk  or  body  ;  the  cervical  region. 

2.  The  part  of  a  garment  covering,  or  nearest  to,  the  neck. 

3.  A  part  of  an  object  corresponding  to,  or  suggestive  of, 
the  neck  of  an  animal ;  as  :  a  The  slender  part  of  a  bottle 
or  various  other  vessels,  or  of  a  gourd  or  various  other 
fruits,  or  the  projecting  tube  formed  by  the  united  siphons 
of  the  long  clam,  b  A  narrow  stretch  of  land  connecting 
two  larger  tracts  or  projecting  from  the  main  tract  and 
distinctively  set  off  from  its  surroundings,  as  an  isthmus, 
a  cape  or  promontory,  or  a  mountain  pass,  c  A  narrow 
body  of  water  or  channel  between  two  larger  bodies  ;  a 
strait,  d  Anat.  A  constricted  part  of  an  organ  ;  as,  the  neck 
of  a  bone  ;  the  neck  of  the  uterus  ;  the  neck  of  a  tooth  (the 
part  between  the  root  and  the  crown),  e  Ordnance.  (1) 
The  slender  part  of  a  cascabel  between  the  knob  and  the 
fillet.  (2)  The  part  of  a  cannon  immediately  behind  the 
swell  of  the  muzzle,  f  Music.  The  part  of  a  violin,  guitar, 
or  similar  instrument,  extending  from  the  head  to  the  body, 
g  Naut.  That  part  of  a  mast  just  below  the  bibbs.  Obs, 
or  R.  h  Arch.  =  gorgerin,  1.  i  Golf.  The  curved  part  of 
the  head  of  a  golf  club  next  the  shaft.  J  Chiefly  Mech.  A 
part  reduced  in  circumference,  formed  by  a  groove  around, 
usually  near  the  end  of,  an  object;  as,  a  neck  forming  the 
journal  of  a  shaft,  k  Geol.  A  mass  of  solidified  lava  or 
igneous  rock  in  what  was  once  the  vent  of  a  volcano.  It  is 
usually  a  vertical  cylinder  and,  when  the  surrounding  ma¬ 
terial  has  been  partly  eroded,  rises  as  a  dome-shaped  hill. 
Cf.  bysmalith.  1  Bot.  (1)  =  collum,  2  b.  (2)  The  tapering 
portion  of  an  archegonium.  m  Print.  The  beard  of  a  type, 
n  Brickmaking.  Any  of  a  number  of  walls  of  bricks,  usually 
60  bricks  long,  24  to  30  high,  and  3  thick,  placed  on  each 
side  of  an  upright  or  double  battering  wall  to  form  a  clamp. 

4.  The  last  sheaf  of  grain  cut,  often  with  traditional  cere¬ 
monies  (cf.  harvest  home),  at  harvest  time,  sometimes 
decorated  and  preserved.  Local,  Eng. 


neat'geld',  n.  An  obsolete  geld, 
or  tax,  on  neat  cattle.  Eng. 
’neath  (neth;  netb),  prep.  Abbr. 
of  BENEATH.  Poetic. 
neat'-hand'ed,  a.  Neat  and  deft 
in  the  manner  of  handling 
things  or  using  the  hands  ;  dex¬ 
terous.  —  neat/-hand'ed-ly,  adv. 
—  neat -hand'ed-ness,  n. 
neather.  neth er,  a.  [herd. I 
neat/herd^ss.rc.  A  female  neat-| 
neath'most  (neth'must),  a. 
['neath  + -most.]  Lowest.  Scot. 
neat  house.  1.  A  building  to 
shelter  neat  cattle. 

2.  [cap.]  Also  pi.  A  locality  near 
Chelsea  Bridge,  London,  where 
there  was  a  celebrated  market 
garden.  Oxf.  E.  D. 

neat'i-ftr  (net'T-fT),  v.  t.  [neat 
+  -/}/.]  To  make  neat.  Obs.  or  R. 
neat'ness,  n.  See -ness. 
neat’s  leather.  Leather  made 
of  the  hides  of  neat  cattle, 
neat’s  tongue.  Ox  tongue, 
neave.  Obs.  or  dial.  Eng.  var. 
of  nieve.  [v.  t.\ 

neav'il  (nCv'Tl').  Var. of  nevel,  | 
neb.  A  contraction  of  ne  hab, 


have  not.  Obs. 

neb,  v.  i.  To  kiss.  Obs.  or  Dial. 
Neb.  Abbr.  Nebraska.  Fnabk.I 
neb'ack  (n6b'tfk).  A  ar.  of | 
Neb'a-haz  (nPb'd-httz).  D.  Bib. 
Ne'bal  (ne'bl  ;  nC-ba'I  ;  n6b'- 
It-T).  Bib.  ,  ^  „ 

Ne-ba^oth  (nMm'ySth  ;  -bT'- 
fith ),  n.  Bib.  1.  Son  of  Ishmael. 
2.  An  Arabian  tribe.  Is.  lx.  7. 
Ne  ba'Joth  (nS-ba'jSth  ;  -br¬ 
oth).  Bib. 

Ne-baKlat(nS-bSl'St).  Bib. 
Ne'bat (ne'b&t).  Bib. 
nebbe.  f  neb.  , 

nebbed  (nPbd).a.  Having  a  neb. 
neb'bit  (nSb'Tt).  Scot.  var.  of 
NEBBED.  [NABK.I 

neb'buck,  neb'buk.  ^  ar.  of  | 
ne'bel  (ne'bal),  n.  [Heb-1  An 
ancient  Hebrew  stringed  instru¬ 
ment,  mentioned  as  of  triangu¬ 
lar  shape  (prob  a  kind  of  harp, 
though  some  suppose  it  to  have 
been  a  lute).  — ne'bel-lst,  n. 

||  Ne'ben-kern'  (n5'b£n-kPrn')» 
n.  fG.J  Biol.  =  PARANUCLEUS, 
neber.  4*  eber. 

||  Ne  bi-im'  (neb'5-em'),  n.  pi. 


[Heb.  nebum,  pi.  of  ndbi  proph¬ 

et.]  The  books  of  the  Hebrew 
Bible  placed  between  the  Torah 
and  the  Hagiographa,  and  gener¬ 
ally  called  the  Prophets. 
neble.  -f  nipple. 
neb'-neb7.  See  babul,  2  a. 
Ne'bo  (ne'b5),  n.  Bib.  The 
mountain  from  which  Moses 
saw  the  land  of  Canaan. 

Nebr.  Abbr.  Nebraska. 
Ne-bras'kan  (nf-brfis'kdfn),  a. 
Of  or  pert,  to  Nebraska.  —  n.  A 
native  or  citizen  of  Nebraska, 
neb'rls  (n6b'rYs),  n  [L.,  fr  Gr. 
ve/3 pts,  fr.  vePpos  fawn.]  A 
fawn  skin,  worn  in  classic  art  by 
Dionysus,  Silenus,  satyrs,  etc. 
nebschaft,  n.  [neb  -f  a  suffix 
akin  to  G.  - senaft ,  E.  shape. J 
Countenance.  Obs. 
Neb'u-chad-rez'zar  (nfb'fl-ktfd- 
r?z'ar),  or,  corruptly,  Neb'u- 
chad-nez'zar  (-ngz'ar),  n .  Bib. 
King  of  Babylon  from  604  to  561 
b.  c.,  who  captured  Jerusalem, 
invaded  Egypt,  and  rebuilt 
Babylon. 

neb-'uk.  Var.  of  nabk. 


neb'u-lat/ed  (nfb'R-lat/?d ),  a. 

Clouded  ;  indistinctly  marked, 
neb  u-la'tlon  (-la'shwn),  n.  a 
State  of  being  nebulated.  b  A 
clouded  or  indistinct  color  mark 
neb'ule  (ngb'al),  n.  [Cf.  F. 
n6bule.  See  nebula.]  A  cloud  ; 
a  mist.  Obs.  or  R. 
neb'u-lif'er-ous  (-fl-lYf'er-ws^a. 
[nebula  -f-  -/eroM$.]  Having  neb¬ 
ulous  spots.  R.  [ulous.  R.  I 
neb'u-lize,  v.  i.  To  become  neb- 1 
neb'u-lon.  n.  [L.  A 

Saltry  rascal.  Obs.  [b&n).  Bib.\ 
eVu-shas'ban  (nCb^-shas'-l 
Neb'u-zar-a'dan  (ngb'fl-zar-a'’- 
d&n  ;  -ziir'd-d&n  ;  n6b-Q'zar- 
ftd'&n).  Bib. 

ne-ca'tlon  (nP-ka'shnn),  n.  [L. 
necare  to  kill.]  A  killing.  Obs. 

||  nee  cu'pi-as,  nec  me'tu-as. 
[L.]  Desire  not.  neither  fear. 

|1  nec  de'us  In'ter-slt,  ni'sl 
dig'nuB  vin'di-ce  no'dus.  fL.] 
Nor  let  a  god  be  present,  unless 
(there  is)  a  knot  worthy  of  such 
a  liberator 

Horace  (Ars  Poetica,  191). 
nece  nese.  nose  ;  niece. 


||ne  ce'de  ma'lis.  [L.]  Yield 

not  to  misfortunes. 

Vergil  [xEneid,  VI.  95). 
neces  *f*  noces. 
necessaire,  a.  fF.  necessaire.] 
Necessary.  Obs. 

|  n^ces'saire'  (na/sP/sar'),  n. 
[F.,  lit.,  necessary.]  A  dressing 
case  ;  a  workbox. 
nee'es-sar  (ngs'g-sdr),  a.  [L. 
necessariiw?.]  Necessary.  Scot. 
nec'e8-sa-ri-nes8  (ngs'f-sfi-rY- 
n£s),  /.  See -ness. 
necesaarlous,  a.  Necessary.  Obs. 
||  ne'ces-sa'ri-us  he'res  (ngs/<?- 
ea'rY-fis  he'rez)  ;  pi.  neces- 
sarii  heredes  (-rY-I  h?r'?- 
dez).  [L.]  See  heres. 
nec'es-sar-ly  (n  5  s'V-sdr-l  Y), 
adv.  Necessarily.  Rare.  Scot. 
nee'es-aars (-sdrz), n.pl.  Neces¬ 
saries.  Scot. 

ne-cease'.  a.  [L.]  Necessary. 
—  n.  Necessity.  —  v.  t.  I L.  ne- 
cessare.  1  To  compel.  All  Obs. 
ne-ce8r8i-at  ed,  a.  =  necessi¬ 
tated.  Obs. 

nec'es-Bism  (n^s'f-sYz’m),  n. 
[From  L.  neeesse.  See  neces¬ 


sary,  a.]  Necessitarianism. — 

nee'es-sist  (-sYst),  n. 

||  ne-ces'si-tas  non  ha'bet  le'- 

em.  [L.]  Necessity  has,  or 
nows,  nolaw. 

ne-ces'si-tate  (nt'-sgs'Y-tat),  a. 
Necessitated.  R. 
ne-ces'si-tated-ly  (-tat'Sd-ll), 
adv.  of  necessitated. 
ne-ces'ei-tat  er  (-taUgr),  n.  One 
that  necessitates.  Rare. 
ne-ces'ai-tat  ing-ly  (-tat  Yng-IY), 
adv.  of  necessitating,  p.  pr. 

ne-cea'site,  r.  t.  [Cf.  F.  necessi- 
ter.]  Necessitate.  Obs.  [Obs. I 
ne-cesrsi-tied.  a.  Necessitous.! 
ne-ce8/si-tu/di-na',ri-an  ( nt-ses'- 
Y-ttFdY-na'rY-dn  ;  115),  n.  A  ne¬ 
cessitarian.  R.  [tate.  i?.| 
ne-ces'si-ty,  v.  t.  To  necessi-l 
Nech'a-o  (nSk'S-5).  D.  Bib. 

II  ne  choFsit'  pas  aui  em  - 
prunte'  (n5  shwd'ze'  pd  k6 
aN'prflNt').  [F.]  He  who  bor¬ 
rows  chooses  not. 
neck.  4  knack,  nick. 
neck.  Var.  of  nix. 
neck.  n.  Chess.  A  move  cover¬ 
ing  check.  Obs.  —  neck,  t*.  t.  Sr  »• 


food,  foot ;  out,  oil  ;  chair;  go  ;  sing,  igk  ;  then,  thin;  nature,  verdjre  (250);  K  =  chin  G.  ich,  ach  (144) ;  bow ;  yet;  zh  =  z  in  azure.  Nnrebere  refnrto$§inG'  u:  ■. 

Full  explanations  of  Abbreviations,  Siena,  etc.,  immediately  precede  the  Vocabulary. 
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NEEDFULNESS 


in,  or  on,  the  neck  of,  immediately  after ;  following  closely. 
—  n.  and  crop,  bodily  ;  completely  ;  summarily  ;  —  imply¬ 
ing  energy  and  haste  ;  as,  to  throw'  one  out  neck  and  crop. 
Colloq.  —  n.  and  heels,  a  =  neck  and  crop,  b  Securely  ; 
as,  to  tie  one  neck  and  heels.  —  n.  and  neck,  Racing ,  so 
nearly  equal  that  one  cannot  be  said  to  be  before  the 
other;  very  close;  even;  side  by  side.  —  n.  of  the  woods, 
orig.,  a  settlement  in  a  wooded  country  ;  hence,  Colloq .,  a 
neighborhood.  U.  S.  —  n.  or  nothing,  n.  or  naught,  lig.,  at  all 
risks  or  hazards ;  as,  I  ’ll  try  it,  neck  or  nothing. 
neck  (nSk),  v.  t.  ;  necked  (uSkt)  ;  neck'ing.  1.  To  kill  by 
striking  or  straining  the  neck. 

2.  Mech .  To  reduce  the  diameter  of  (an  object)  near  its 
end,  by  making  a  groove  around  it ;  —  used  with  down. 
neck'band'  (nSk'bSnd'),  ».  A  band  which  goes  around  the 
neck,  often  part  of  a  garment ;  esp.,  the  band  of  a  shirt  to 
which  a  collar  is  attached. 

neck  cell.  Rot.  One  of  the  single  row  of  cells  extending 
dow  n  the  neck  of  an  archegonium,  and  constituting  the 
sporogenous  tissue.  The  lowermost  divides  into  two,  of 
which  the  larger  becomes  the  egg  and  the  smaller  the  ven¬ 
tral  canal  cell :  the  remaining  cells  of  the  original  row  are 
known  as  neck  canal  cells. 

neck'cloth'  (nSk'klSth' ;  205),  n.  A  piece  of  any  fabric 
worn  around  the  neck  ;  a  neckerchief, 
neck'er  chief  (nek'er-chTf),  n.  [For  neck  kerchief.]  A 
kerchief  for  the  neck  ;  —  called  also  nock  handkerchief, 
necking,  p.  pr.  vb.  n.  of  neck.  Hence  :  vb.  n.  a 
Arch.  (1)  Any  small  molding  near  the  top  of  a  column  or 
pilaster,  as  aneckmold.  See  Ionic,  Illust.  (2)  A  gorgerin. 
b  Railroads.  The  wearing  away  of  a  spike  under  the  head, 
due  to  the  vibration  of  the  rail  against  it. 
neck'laco  (nSk'las),  n.  1.  A  string  of  jewels,  beads,  or 
the  like,  or  a  metal  band  or  chain,  worn  around  the  neck. 

2.  Hence,  any  neck  ornament,  as  of  lace  ;  a  necktie.  Obs. 

3.  A  noose  ;  halter.  Jocose. 

4  Naut.  A  rope  or  chain  fitted  around  a  mast  near  the  top 
to  hold  hanging  blocks, 
necklace  of  Freya.  See  Frey  a. 

necklace  tree.  Any  fabaceous  tree  of  the  genus  Ormo- 
sia ,  esp.  0.  dasycarva  of  the  West  Indies,  so  called  from 
the  moniliform  pods. 

neckTot  (uSk'ISt),  n.  A  necklace  ;  also,  anything  worn 
around  the  neck,  as  for  warmth. 

neck'mold',  neck'mould'  (-mold'),  n.  Arch.  A  molding  or 
small  group  of  moldings  surrounding  a  column  at  the  junc¬ 
tion  of  the  shaft  and  capital. 

neck'tie'  (-tF),  n.  A  scarf,  band,  or  tie,  as  of  silk,  passing 
round  the  neck  or  collar  and  tied  in  front  ;  also,  a  bowr,  as 
of  silk,  fastened  at  the  front  of  the  neck, 
neck  verse,  a  A  verse  formerly  read  as  a  test  of  learn¬ 
ing  by  a  person  claiming  benefit  of  clergy,  said  to  have 
been,  usually,  the  first  verse  of  the  fifty-first  Psalm,  “  Mi¬ 
serere  mei etc.  b  Hence,  a  verse  or  saying  the  utterance 
of  which  decides  one’s  fate  ;  a  shibboleth, 
neck'wear  (nek'wSr'),  n.  Cravats,  ties,  collars,  stocks, 
laces,  boas,  etc.,  collectively.  Colloq.  or  Trade  Term. 
neck'weedF  (-wed'),  n.  a  An  American  speedwell  (  Ve¬ 
ronica  peregrina ),  with  small  white  flowers,  reputed  to 
cure  scrofula,  b  Hemp  ;  —  alluding  to  the  hangman's 
hempen  rope.  Slang. 

nec'ro-  (nSk'rS-),  necr-.  A  combining  form  from  Greek 
ve*poc,  dead  body ,  dead. 

nec  ro  bi  o'sis  (-bi-o'sts),  n.  [NL. ;  necro-  -f-  Gr.  /Stuxri? 
way  of  life.]  Med.  Localized  death  of  a  part  or  tissue,  as 
in  the  atrophy  of  an  organ.  —  necro-bi-ot'ic  (-Bt'Tk),  a. 
nec-rol'a-try  (nSk-rCl'd-trT),  n.  [ necro -  -f-  -fairy.]  Wor¬ 
ship  or  excessive  veneration  of  the  dead  ;  manes  worship, 
nec  ro-log'ic  (ngk'io-lBj'Tk)  I  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  nec- 
necTO-lOg'i-cal  (-T-k&l)  I  rology  ;  of  the  nature  of  nec¬ 
rology.—  nec'ro  log'I-cal-ly,  adv. 
nec-roi'O-gist  (u&k-r51'o-jTst),  n.  A  W'riter  of  obituaries  ; 
a  necrographer. 

nec-rol'o-gy  (-jt),  n.  ;  pi.  -gies  (-jTz).  [necro-  4-  -logy :  cf. 
F.  necrofogie.  See  necromancy.]  1.  A  register  of  deaths, 
esp.  in  ecclesiastical  organization  ;  a  roll  of  the  dead. 

2.  An  obituary  notice. 

nec'ro  man'cer  (nfk'ro-mSn'her),  n.  [ME .  nigromancer ; 
cf.  OF.  nigromanceur.]  One  who  practices  necromancy; 
a  sorcerer  ;  wizard  ;  magician. 

nec'ro  man  cy  (-ft),  n.  [ME.  nigromawnce,  nigromancie, 
OF.  nigromance ,  F.  necromance ,  ntcromancic ,  fr.  L.  ne- 
cromantia ,  Gr.  vcKpopavre  a;  pe/cpoc  a  dead  body  (akin  to 
L.  necare  to  kill.  Skr.  na$  to  perish,  vanish)  -f-  pavTcia 
divination,  fr.  ftayn;  diviner,  seer,  akin  to  E.  mania.  See 
mania  ;  cf.  internecine,  noxious.  The  old  spelling  is  due 


to  confusion  with  L.  niyer  black.  Hence  the  name  black 
art.]  The  art  of  revealing  the  future  by  pretended  com¬ 
munication  with  the  spirits  of  the  dead  ;  hence,  magic  in 
general ;  conjuration  ;  enchantment, 
nec'ro  man'tlc  (u8k'ro-m5u'tIk),  a.  1.  Practicing  nec¬ 
romancy. 

2.  Of  or  pert,  to,  or  of  the  nature  of,  necromancy  ;  per¬ 
formed  by  necromancy  ;  hence,  marvelous ;  magical, 
nec  roph'a  gOUA  (ii8k-r5f'a-gus),  a.  [Gr.  vtupo </>dyo<?  eat¬ 
ing  corpses  ;  re/cpos  a  dead  body  -j-  </>aye tv  to  eat.]  Feed¬ 
ing  on  carrion. 

nec  ro-pho'bi-a  (nSk'rfc-fo'bT-d),  w.  [NL. ;  necro-  -J-  -pho¬ 
bia.]  An  exaggerated  fear  of  death  or  horror  of  dead  bod¬ 
ies.  —  nec'ro-pho'blc  (fo'blk  ;  -lBb'Tk),  a. 
nec-rop'o-lis  (nSk-rSp'o-lin),  n.  ;  pi.  E.  -lises  (-ITs-Sz  ;  -Tz), 
Gr.  necropoleis  (-lis).  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  veKponoAis ;  PCKpos 

a  dead  body,  adj.,  dead  -f-  ttoAis  city.]  Lit.,  a  city  of  the 
dead  ;  a  cemetery.  Chiefly  Hist,  or  used  of  large  cemeteries. 
—  nec'ro-pol'i  tan  (n6k'ro-p51'I-ton),  a. 
nec'rop-sy  (nSk'rBp-aT),  n.  [necro-  -f~  Gr.  oi/av  sight.] 
Med.  Post-mortem  examination  or  inspection ;  an  autop¬ 
sy  ;  necroscopy. 

nec  rose'  (l)Sk-ros' ;  nSk'ros),  v.  t.  <{•  i.  ;  nec- rosed' (-rost/  ; 
-rost);  nec-hos'ing  (-ros'ing  ;  -ros-Tng).  Med.  To  affect 
with,  or  undergo,  necrosis. 

nec  ro'sis  (nSk-ro'sts),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  veKpioais,  fr.  vt- 
k povu  to  make  dead,  to  mortify,  vespos  a  dead  body.] 

1.  Med.  Mortification  or  gangrene  ;  esp.,  gangrene  of 
bone,  or  the  death  of  all  or  part  of  a  bone  in  mass,  as  op¬ 
posed  to  its  death  by  molecular  disintegration.  See  caries. 

2.  Rot.  A  disease  of  plant  tissues,  chiefly  of  parenchyma, 
causing  the  substance  to  turn  black  aud  decay. 

nec  rot'ic  (nSfk-rBt'Tk),  a.  Med.  Affected  with,  character¬ 
ized  by,  or  producing,  necrosis, 
nec  rot'o  my  (-6-mT),  n.  [necro-  -f-  -tomy.]  Med.  The 
dissection  of  dead  bodies  ;  also,  excision  of  necrosed 
bone.  —  necro-tom'io  (nSk'ro-tSm'Ik),  a.  —  nec-rot'o- 
mist  (nSk-r5t'6-niTst),  n. 

Nec-tan'dra  (ngk-tSn'drd),  n.  [NL.  See  nectar  ;  -androus. 
Alluding  to  the  nectar  glands  of  the  anthers.]  Bot.  A  large 
genus  of  tropical  American  lauraceous  trees  distinguiiilied 
by  pinnately  veined  leaves  and  small  paniculate  flowers  with 
4-celled  anthers.  Many  species  are  large  timber  trees  ;  some 
yield  aromatic  oils.  See  bebebru,  greenheart. 
nec'tar  (nSk'tdr),  [L.,  fr.  Gr.  uixTap.]  1.  Classic  Myth. 
&  Poetic.  The  drink  (sometimes,  less  properly,  the  food) 
of  the  gods ;  hence,  any  delicious  or  inspiring  beverage. 
Cf.  ambrosia,  1. 

2.  Bot.  A  sweet  liquid  secreted  by  the  nectaries  of  a  plant. 
It  is  the  chief  source  of  the  honey  of  bees, 
noc  ta're-an  (nSk-ta're-an ;  115),  a.  [Cf.  F.  nectarSen. 
See  nectareovs.J  Nectareous. 
nec'tared  (nSk'tard),  a.  Imbued  or  mingled  with  nectar  ; 

hence,  sweet  or  fragrant  as  nectar, 
nec-ta're  Otis  (iigk-ta're-ils  ;  115),  a.  [L.  nectareus ,  Gr. 
vfKTap< os.]  Of,  pertaining  to,  containing,  or  of  the  nature 
of,  or  resembling,  nectar;  sweet  as  nectar;  delicious  ;  nec- 
tarean.-  nec-ta're-ous  ly,  adv.  —  nec  ta'ro-ouo  ness,  n. 
nectar  gland.  Rot.  A  nectary. 

nectar  guido  Rot.  A  surface  adapted  by  its  color  or 
formation  to  serve  as  a  guide  to  the  nectar,  as  bright  spots 
of  color  at  the  base  of  the  corolla, 
nec-ta'ri  al  (n8k-ta'rT-dl ;  115),  a.  Bot.  Pertaining  to,  or 
consi>ting  of,  a  nectary. 

nec  tar  lf'er-ous  (iigk'tflr-Tf'er-7/s),  a.  [L.  nectar  nectar  -f- 
-ferous.]  Bot.  Secreting  nectar  ;  —  said  of  the  nectaries,  or, 
loosely,  of  flowrers. 

nec'tar-ine  (nSk'tdr-Tn),  a.  Nectareous. 
nec'tar-ine  (n6k'tar-Tn  ;  ngk'tdr-eu'),  n.  [See  nectar.]  A 
smooth-skinned  variety  of  peach.  Nectarines  may  arise 
from  peaches,  or  peaches  from  nectarines,  by  bud  variation, 
nec'ta-ry  (ngk't/i-rT),  n.  ; pi.  -ries  (-r!z).  [Frofn  nectar.] 

1.  Bot.  A  gland  that  secretes  nectar ;  also,  sometimes,  the 
organ  or  part  containing  the  gland.  In  flow'ers,  the  nec¬ 
taries  are  usually  at  the  base  of  the  corolla  or  petals,  or  in 
the  spur  of  such  flowers  as  the  larkspur  and  violet.  Nec¬ 
taries  on  other  parts  of  the  plant  are  extrafloral  nectaries. 

2.  Zool.  The  honey  tube  of  an  aphid. 

nec'to-  (nSk'to-).  A  combining  form  fr.  Gr.  i gj/cto?,  swim¬ 
ming. 

nec'to  CQ'lyx  (-ka'ITks  ;  -kXl'Tks),  n.  ;  pi.  -calyces  (-kftl'T- 
sez).  [NL.  ;  necto-  -f-  Gr.  »cdAi/£  a  calyx.]  Zool.  A  swim¬ 
ming  bell.  See  diphyks,  Illust.  —  nec  to  cal'y-clne  (-kXl'- 
T-sTn  :  -sin),  a. 


Necturus  (N. 
muculosus). 


Nec-tu'rus  (nSk-tu'rMs),  n.  [NL. ;  Gr.  ptjktoj  swimming  - 
oupa  tail.]  Zool.  A  genus  of  large  sala¬ 
manders  of  parts  of  the  central  and  east¬ 
ern  United  States,  having  four 
well-developed 
limbs,  large,  bushy, 
external  gills,  and  a 
broad,  compressed 
tail.  There  are  two 
species,  a  northern 
one  (N.  maculosus)  spotted  with  black,  aud  a  southern  one 
(A’,  jmnetatus)  without  spots. 

ned'dy  (ned'T),  n. ;  pi.  neddibs  (-Tz).  [Prob.  fr.  the  proper 
name  Ned  (from  mine  Ed ,  taken  as  my  Ned).]  1.  [often 
cap.]  A  donkey.  Slang  or  a  Pet  Name. 

2.  A  slung  shot  or  billy;  —  called  also  life  preserver.  Cant. 
||  nd©  (na),  p.  p.,  fern.  [F.,  fr.  L.  ?wta,  fern,  of  natus ,  p.  p. 
of  nasci  to  be  born.  See  nation.]  Born  ;  —  used  in  intro¬ 
ducing  the  maiden  family  name  of  a  married  woman  ; 
as,  Madame  de  Stael,  nee  Necker. 

need  (ned),  n.  [ME.  need,  neod ,  nede,  AS.  ntad,  vied,  tied , 
neod ,  nyd ;  akin  to  D.  nood ,  G.  not,  noth,  I  cel.  nau&r,  Sw. 
&  Dan.  nod,  Goth,  naups ;  cf.  OPruss.  nautili.]  1.  Force 
used  on  a  person  or  thing  ;  violence.  Obs. 

2.  a  A  state  requiring  supply  or  relief  ;  pressing  occasion 
for  something  ;  urgent  want ;  necessity  ;  exigency. 

I  have  no  need  to  beg.  Shak. 

Be  governed  by  your  needs,  not  by  your  fancy  Jer.  Taylor. 
b  In  a  milder  sense,  the  lack  of  anything  desired  or  useful ; 
as,  he  felt  the  need  of  a  better  education,  c  W'aut  of  the 
means  of  subsistence  ;  poverty  ;  indigence  ;  destitution. 

Famine  is  in  thy  cheeks  ; 

Need  and  oppression  starveth  in  thine  eyes.  Shak 
d  Used  predicatively  as  an  adjective  equivalent:  Needful  ; 
as,  lie  worked  harder  than  was  need.  Now  Rare. 

3.  That  which  is  necessary  to  be  done  ;  in  pi.,  in  necessary 
duties  or  business  ;  also,  an  emergency  ;  strait.  Obs. 

Syn.  —  Extremity,  compulsion,  urgency,  exigency  ;  lack, 
want,  poverty,  indigence,  destitution.  —  Need,  necessity. 
Necessity,  implying  esp.  constraint  or  compulsion,  is  com¬ 
monly  stronger  than  need,  which  suggests  pressing  or 
urgent  want ;  as,  “  Nature  must  obey  necessity  ”  (Shak.) ; 
“overruled  by  fate  inextricable  or  strict  necessity  ”  (Mil¬ 
ton)  ;  “  hard-besetting  need  ”  (id.) ;  “  grace  to  help  in  time 
of  7/m/”  (Heb.  iv.  16).  See  needful,  lack,  poverty. 

at  need,  or  at  one’s  need,  in  an  emergency  ;  at  a  time  of  diffi¬ 
culty,  want,  or  peril. 

need  (ned),  v.  t.  ;  need'ed  ;  need'ing.  [See  need,  n.  Cf. 
AS.  neodian  to  be  necessary.]  To  be  in  need  of ;  to  have 
cause  or  occasion  for  ;  to  require,  a6  supply  or  relief  ;  as, 
to  need  food  or  sleep  ;  to  need  an  assistant ;  to  need  advice. 

Need  is  used  like  an  auxiliary  before  a  complemen¬ 
tary  infinitive,  now  regularly  without  to  (and  without  in¬ 
flection  for  the  3d  person  sing.)  when  followed  by  a  negative 
(as  in,  “  he  need  not  fear  ”)  and  in  interrogative  clauses  such 
as  “  why  need  it  be  ?  ”  “  why  need  they  sing  ?  ”  etc. 
need,  v.  i.  1.  To  be  needful ;  to  be  uecessary.  Obsoles ., 
or  idiomatic  in  various  impersonal  constructions,  as  in, 
what  needs  f  it  needs  not ;  we  have  done  all  that  needs. 

It  does  not  need  that  a  poem  should  be  long.  Emerson. 
2.  To  be  in  need  or  want  ;  as,  give  to  them  w  ho  need. 
need'fui  (-fdol),  a.  1.  Full  of  needs  ;  needy.  Archaic. 

The  needful  time  of  trouble.  Bk.  of  Com.  Prayer. 
2.  Necessary  for  supply  or  relief ;  requisite. 

All  things  needful  for  defense  abound.  Drj/den. 
Syn.  —  Indispensable,  vital,  integral.  — Needful,  neces¬ 
sary,  requisite,  essential.  That  is  needful  which  is  re¬ 
quired  esp.  to  supply  a  want ;  necessary  implies  more 
pressing  need  or  urgent  constraint;  as,  “A  guide  was 
therefore  needful,  therefore  made”  (Lryden);  “His  per¬ 
sonal  return  was  most  required  and  necessary ”  (Shak.); 
“The  needfu /  qualities  for  a  fit  prose  are  regularity,  uni¬ 
formity,  precision,  balance  ”  (M.  Arnold) ;  “  since  light  to 
necessary  is  to  life”  (Milton).  That  is  requisite  which  is 
needful  esp.  for  fulfillment,  completion,  attainment,  and 
the  like;  that  is  essential  (see  intrinsic)  which  is  abso¬ 
lutely  and  indispensably  necessary;  as.  “There  is  still 
room  for  a  mistake,  and  .  .  .  perceiving  that  his  language 
has  not  all  the  precision  that  is  requisite,  the  orator  retires 
to  his  study  ”  (Cowper) :  “  without  that  methodical  regu¬ 
larity  w  hicn  w  ould  ha\e  been  requisite  in  a  prose  author  ” 
(Spectator) :  “Tenderness  is  a  requisite  quality  in  an  in¬ 
structor”  ( Golds-mith );  knowledge  of  one’s  subject  is  es¬ 
sential  to  successful  teaching  ;  one  of  the  essential  ingredi¬ 
ents  w'as  left  out.  See  need,  requirement. 
the  needful,  anything  necessary;  specif..  Slang,  money; 
cash.  “My  friends  came  down  with  the  needful.'*'  Dickens. 
—  need'lul-ly,  adv.  —  need'ful-ness.  n. 


neck'ar  nut  (n6k'ur).  Var.  of 
KICKKK  NUT. 

neck '&  tee  (nPk'd-te),  n.  A 
neckerchief.  Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 
neck' -break',  a.,  n .,  tr  adv. 
Breakneck.  Rare.  [cell.  I 
neck  canal  cell.  See  NECKJ 
necked  (nCkt),  a.  1.  Having  a 
neck  or  such  a  neck;  — chiefly 
in  comb. ;  ns,  stiff-HecIW. 

2.  [P.  p.  of  neck  to  break  the 
neck.l  Naut.  Cracked  or  bent: 
—  said  of  a  treenail.  [gkr.I 
neck'en  ger.  Var.  of  nkckin-I 
neck'er-cher  (nCk'Pr-chPr),  n. 
A  neckerchief.  Obs.  or  Dial. 
neck'-hole'.  n.  Thennpcofthe 
neck  ;  also,  the  space  between  it 
and  a  collar  or  other  garment. 
Obs.  nr  Dial.  Eng. 
neck'in-ger  (nCk'In-jPr),  n.  [Al¬ 
teration  of  neckevrhrr.]  A 
neckerchief.  Ohs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 
neck  Journal.  Mach .  A  journal 
supported  at  both  ends, 
neck'lace.  r.  t.  V  i.  1.  To  twine 
in  the  form  of  a  necklace.  Rare. 
2  To  encircle  with  or  as  with  a 
necklace. 

neck'laced  (nPk'hlst).  a  Wear¬ 
ing  a  necklace  ;  marked  as  with 
a  necklace. 

necklace  moss.  The  beard  moss, 
necklace  poplar.  The  common 
American  cottonwood  (I*o/iulns 
dcltoides )  ;  —  so  called  from  the 
interrupted  pistillate  aments. 
neck'lace-weed\  n.  The  white 
baneberry.  U.  S.  [06*.  I 

neck'land.  7J.  A  neck  of  land.  | 
neck'less.  a.  See  -less. 
neck  molding  or  moulding  = 
N  ECKMOl.D. 

neck  question.  A  test  question. 
Cf.  neck  verse.  Obs.  V  R- 


ueck  strap.  A  strap  over  the 
neck  of  a  horse  supporting  the 
breasthand.  See  ha rness. Illust. 
neck  'tie  less,  a.  See -less. 
neck  twines.  Fancy  Weaving. 
Small  strings  connecting  the 
mails  with  the  compass  board, 
neck  word.  A  shibboleth.  Cf. 
NECK  V  K  USE.  Obs.  tf  R. 
neck  yoke,  or  neck'yoke',  n. 
See  yoke. 

neclect.  neglect. 
nec'igeuce.  4-  negligence. 
necligente.  4*  negligent. 

II  nec  mo'ra  nec  re'qul-es.  [L.] 
Neither  deluy  nor  rest. 

Vergil  (Qeorgics,  III.  110). 
necoda  4*  nakhoda. 
Ne-co'dan  < n&-k8'dKn).  Bib. 

||  nec  plu'ri  bus  im'par.  (L.) 
Not  unequal  to  many  ( suns),i.e., 
superior  to  everybody  ;  —  device 
of  Louis  XIV. 

I[  nec  pre'ce  nec  pre'ti-o.  [L.] 
Neither  by  entreaty  nor  by  bribe. 
II  nec  quse're-re  nec  sper'ne  re 
ho  no'rem.  [  L.]  Neither  to  seek 
l  nor  to  spurn  honors, 
nec-ra'mi-a.  nec-re'mi-a  (nPk- 
,  re'mT-d),  n.  [NL.  See  necro-; 
-.km  i  a .1  Med.  Disorganization 
of  the  blood  due  to  septieamia. 
nec-rec'to-my  (nPk-rek'tb-mT), 
n.  [necro-  -h  -ectomj/.')  Med. 
Excision  of  necrosed  material, 
nec  ro-gen'ic  (nPk'nVjgn'Tk), 
nec-rog'e-nous  ( nPk-rOj'P-ni/s), 

a.  [necro-  -|-  -genic,  -genous.] 
Pertaining  to,  living  in,  or  com¬ 
ing  from,  dead  animals, 
nsc-rog'ra-pher  (n6k-r8g'rd- 
fPr),  w.  [necro- + -yrapher.]  = 
N  ECROLOGIST. 

nec'ro-logue  (n  5  k'r  ti-\  5g),  n. 
[See  necrology.]  Obituary./?. 


necromance,  n.  [Cf  F.  necro- 
mancc ,  OF.  nigromance.]  Nec¬ 
romancy.  Ohs. 

nec'ro-manc  ing  (nPk'r^-mSn'- 
slng).  a.  Practicing  necroman¬ 
cy.  —  n.  Art  or  practice  of  nec¬ 
romancy. 

nec  ro  man 'tic  (-mfin't'rk),  n. 
1.  A  necromancer.  Ohs. 

2  Conjuration.  R.  [mantic.l 
nec  ro  man'ti  cal.  a.  Necro- 1 
necro-man'ti-cal-ly.  adr.  of 
N  K C RO M  a  N TIC,  -M  A  NT  1 CA  L. 
necromantie,  n.  Necromancy. 
Ohs. 

nec'ro-nite  (nek'ro-nlt).  n.  [Gr 
veKpos  a  dead  body.]  Min.  A 
variety  of  orthoclase  exhaling 
a  fetid  odor  when  broken, 
nec-rop'a-thy  (nfk-rOn'ri-thT), 
n.  [necro-  +  -pathy.]  Med.  Any 
necrotic  disease. 

Nec-roph'aga  (nPk-rbf'd-g/i'), 
n.  pi.  [NL.  See  necrouha- 
oors.]  Zool.  A  groun  composed 
of  the  burying  beetles.  —  nec- 
roph'a  g&n  (-g/in),  a.  5r  n. 
nec'ro-phile  (nPk'rfi-fll  ;  -fTl), 
n.  [necro-  4-  -phile.]  A  person 
affected  with  necrophilism, 
nec  ro-phll'i  a  (nPk'rb-fTl'T-d), 
n.  [NL.]  Med.  Necrophilism, 
nec-roph'i-lism  (n  P  k-r  8  f'T- 
llz’m),  »i.  [necro-  -f  Gr.  <f><Aoc 
loving.)  Med.  Morbid  fondness 
for  dead  bodies. 

nec-roph'i-lous  (-lt/s),  a.  Zool. 
Fond  of,  or  feeding  on,  carrion. 
Nec-roph'aruB(-n-rris),  n.  [NL.; 
necro-  +  Gr.  tfrepciv  to  bear.] 
Zool.  A  genus  of  burying  bee¬ 
tles.  See  BURYING  BEETLE, 
nec  ro-pneu-mo'ni  a(nf  k'rA-nfl- 
niS'nl-a),  n.  [NL.]  Gangre¬ 


nous  pneumoni  <.  [ropolis.I 
necropoles,  n.,cr ron.pl. of  N  FC-| 
nec-ros'co-py  (nek-r8s'ko-pT), 
n.  [necro-  +  - scopy .]  Med .  Nec¬ 
ropsy.  —  nec  ro  scop' lc  (nPk'rfi- 
skBp'Tk),  -scop'i  cal  <-T-kftl),  a. 
nec'ro-sy.  n.  Necrosis.  Ohs. 
nec'ro  tlze  (nPk'r.VtTz),  v.  i.  If 
(.  Med.  To  undergo,  or  to  af¬ 
fect  with,  necrosis.  —  nec  ro-ti- 
za'tlon  (-tY-za'shun;  -tT-za'-),  n. 
nec'ro-type  (nf  k'r o-t T  p).  n. 
[necro-  +  -type.]  An  extinct 
organism  or  group  of  organisms 
formerly  common.  —  n  e  c'r  o- 
typ'lc  (-tYp'Yk ),  a. 

II  nec  sci're  fas  est  om'ni-a. 
[L]  It  is  not  permitted  to  know 
all  things. 

Horace  (Odes,  IV.  iv.22). 
nectar  bird.  A  honey  eater  or 
sunhird. 

nec-ta're-al  (n8k-ta'r5-cZl  ;  115), 
a.  1.  Nectareous. 

2.  Bot.  Nectarinl. 
nectarell.  a.  Like  nectar.  Obs. 
nec  ta'rl  an  (nfk-ta'rMn; 
115),  a.  Nectarenn. 
nec'ta-rled  (n  P  k't/i-r  Y  d),  a. 
Having  n  nectary  or  nectaries. 
Nec'ta-ri-ni'i-d®  (-rY-nl'T-de), 
7i.  pi.  fNL.l  Zool.  The  family 
of  Old  World  oscine  birds  con¬ 
sisting  of  the  sun  birds.  A  lead¬ 
ing  genus  is  N  e  c't  a-r  i  n'l-a 
(-rYn'Y-d). 

nec  ta'rl  ous  (n  P  k-t  a'r  Y-u  s  ; 
115),  a.  Nectareous.  Rare. 
nec  ta'rl-um  (-nm  ;  115),  n.  ; 
pl.  -ria  (-d).  [NL.]  Bot.  A 

nectary. 

nec  tar  iv'o-rous  (nPk'tdr-Yv'- 
fi-r«8),  a.  [L.  nectar  +  -roroiw.] 
Zool.  Feeding  on  nectar, 
nec'tar  ize.  t*.  t.  To  sweeten 


as  with  nectar.  Obs.  or  R. 
nec'tar-ous  (n  5  k't  d  r-«  s),  a. 
Nectareous. 

nectar  spot.  =  nectar  guide. 

nec  te'me-re,  nec  ti'mi-de 
(t  P  m't-r  C.  t  Y  m'Y-d  e).  [L.J 
Neither  rashly  nor  timidly, 
nec-tif'er-ous  (nPk-tYf'Pr-us),  a. 
Nectariferous. 

nec'to-cyst.  71.  [necto-  +  -cyst.] 
Zool.  =  nectosac. 
Nec'to-ne'ma  (nPk'tft-ne'md), 
n.  (NL.  ;  necto-  -f  Gr.  vrjpa 
thread.]  Zool.  See  Gordius. 
nec'to-phore  (n6k'tfi-f5r  ;  201), 
n.  J necto-  4-  -nhore.]  Zool.  A 
swimming  bell. 

nec'to  pod,  n.  [necto-  -f  -pod.] 
A  limb  adapted  for  swimming, 
nec'to-sac  (-silk),  n.  [ necto -  -f 
sac.]  Zool.  '1'lie  cavity  of  a 
swimming  bell. 

nec'to-some,  n.  [necto-  4  2d 
-lome.]  Zool.  The  upper  part  of 
a  siphonophore,including  pneu- 
matocyst  and  nectocalyns 
nec'to-stem.  n.  [necto-  4  s/eni.) 
Zool.  The  axis  of  a  nectosome. 
nec'to-zo'old,  n.  [necto-  4- 
zooid.]  Zool.  A  swimming  bell, 
nec'tron.  4*  nectarine. 
ned.  4-  need. 

N.  E.  D.  Ahbr.  New  English 
Dictionary  (which  is  otherwise 
known  as'“  The  Oxford  English 
Dictionary"). 

Ned'a-bi'ah  (nPd'd-bT'd).  Bib. 
nedde.  4*  nad,  had  not. 
ned'der.  4*  nether. 
ned'der  (nPd'Pr),  n.  [See  ad- 
DER.)  An  adder.  Obs.  or  Dial. 
Eng. 

neddere.  +  adder. 
ned'dick.  Dial.  var.  of  niddick. 


ned'dir.  Obs.  or  Scot,  of  adder. 
ned'dre.  4*  adder. 
ned'dris.  Obs.  pl.  of  adder. 
nede.  4  need. 
nede.  needy. 
nedel.  4  needle. 
nedelingl8.  4*  nkdungr. 
ne'der.  Obs.  or  Scot.  var.  of 
neither. 

nede8  4*  needs,  adv. 
nedi.  4*  needy. 
nedlll.  4-  needle. 
nedinga,  adv.  (AS.  ntadunga, 
nT/dinga.]  Neealy.  Obs. 
nedia  4  needs,  adv. 
nedle  4*  needle. 
ned 'ling,  ned'lings,  adv.  [See 
need,  n. ;  2d -UNO.]  Necessa¬ 
rily.  Obs. 
nedre.  4*  adder. 
nedswot,  n.  [See  need,  n.; 
sweat,  7i.]  Sweat  of  anguish. 
Ohs. 

nedy.  4*  needy. 
nedynes.  4*  neediness. 
nee.  4  neigh. 

nte(dial.  ne).  Obs.  or  dial.  Eng. 

var.  of  nigh. 

neecs.  4  niece. 

need.  adv.  Of  necessity.  Fee 

needs.  Obs. 

need '-be',  n.  A  necessary  rea¬ 
son;  a  necessity.  Rare. 
need'er,  n.  One  who  needs, 
need'fire',  n.  1.  Tent.  Folklore. 
A  tire  of  purification,  prob.  of 
heathen  origin*  formerly  kin¬ 
dled  esp.  during  cattle  plague, 
and  finally  associated  with  the 
St.  John's  fires.  The  herds 
were  driven  through  it  and  the 
ashes  strewn  in  tneir  manges* 
and  in  the  fields. 

2.  A  bonfire  or  beacon.  Rare 
need'fui,  n.  Something  needed 


ale,  senate,  c&re,  ftm,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofa;  eve,  Svent,  find,  recent,  maker;  ice,  Ill;  old,  Sbey,  orb,  6dd,  s&ft,  connect;  use,  unite,  Gm,  fip,  circus,  menu; 

0  Foreign  Word.  4*  Obsolete  Variant  of.  +  combined  with.  =  equals. 
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need'l  H88S  (nBd'T-ngs),  n.  State  or  quality  of  being  needy  ; 
want;  poverty;  indigence. 

nee'dle  (ne'd’l),  n.  [ME.  nedlc ,  AS.  niedl ;  akin  to  D.  naald. 
OS.  nadla,  G.  nadel,  OHG.  nadal ,  nadala ,  Icel.  nal.  Sw. 
tidl)  D<ui.  uual ,  Goth.  ncpla,  and  also  to  G.  n hhen  to  sew, 
OHG.  najan ,  L.  nere  to  spin,  Gr.  veeiv,  and  perh.  to  e! 
snare:  cf.  Gael.  &  Ir.  mat  had  needle,  Gael,  snath  thread] 
G.  schnur  string,  cord.]  1.  A  small  instrument  for  sewing, 
usually  of  steel,  sharp  at  one  end,  with  an  eyehole  for 
thread.  In  some  needles  (as  for  sewing  machines)  the  eye 
is  at  the  pointed  end,  but  in  ordinary  needles  it  is  at  the 
blunt  end.  Ordinary  sewing  needles  in  order  of  length  in¬ 
clude  :  darners  (the  longest),  straws,  sharps,  long-eyed 
sharps,  ground-downB,  betweens,  and  blunts. 

2.  A  slender  rod  or  wire  used  in  knitting  ;  a  knitting  needle; 
also,  a  hooked  instrument  with  which  the  knots  or  loops 
are  made  in  netting,  knitting,  or  crocheting. 

3.  Any  slender,  pointed  object,  like  a  needle,  as  a  pointed 
crystal,  a  sharp  pinnacle  of  rock,  an  obelisk,  etc.  ;  specif. : 
a  Bot.  Any  acicular  or  needle-shaped  leaf,  specif,  that  of 
the  pine,  b  Mach.  A  slender  pointed  rod  controlling  a  fine 
inlet  or  outlet.  c  Blasting.  A  slender  tapering  copper, 
bronze,  or  copper-pointed  rod  set  in  a  bore  during  charging 
and  then  withdrawn,  leaving  an  opening  for  the  priming  ;a 
pricker,  d  Short  for  magnetic  needle,  e  Building.  A  short 
stout  timber,  steel,  or  iron  beam  passing  through  a  hole  in  a 
wall,  to  support  the  end  of  a  shore  or  the  like.  See  shoring, 
Illust.  f  Med.  The  sharpened  end  of  a  syringe. 

4.  A  thing  of  slight  value  ;  a  fig  ;  straw  ;  bit.  Obs. 
nee'dle,  V.  t.  ;  nee'dled  (-d’ld) ;  nee'dling  (-dllng).  1.  To 

sew  with  a  needle. 

2.  To  pierce  or  penetrate  with  or  as  with  a  needle  ;  to  pre¬ 
pare  or  treat  by  piercing  with  needlelike  implements  ;  also, 
to  push  (something)  through  like  a  needle. 

3.  Surg.  To  puncture,  or  to  operate  on,  with  a  needle. 

4.  To  form  in  the  shape  of  a  needle  ;  as,  to  needle  crystals, 
nee'dle,  v.  i.  1.  To  sew  or  embroider  with  the  needle. 

2.  To  pass  back  and  forth  like  a  needle  in  sewing.  Bare. 

3.  To  crystallize  in  the  form  of  needles. 

needle  bar.  The  reciprocating  bar  holding  the  needle  of  a 
sewing  machine. 

needle  bath.  A  bath  in  which  water  is  forcibly  projected 
on  the  body  in  fine  jets. 

needle  dam.  Hydraul.  Engm.  A  barrier  consisting  of 
horizontal  bars  dropped  into  grooves  in  the  abutments 
of  a  pass  through  a  dam,  and  removable  in  case  of  flood, 
nee'dle  fish'  (ne'd’l-fTsh'),  n.  1.  Any  member  of  the 
Belonidai,  a  family  of  voracious  elongated  teleost  fishes 
(also  called  billfishes,  garfishes,  and  gars),  resembling  su¬ 
perficially,  but  not  related  to,  the  fresh-water  ganoids  also 
called  garfishes.  Needlefishes  have  more  or  less  elongated 
jaws  set  with  sharp  teeth,  and  are  green  and  silvery  in 
color,  even  the  bones  often  being  bright  green.  Species 
are  found  in  all  seas  (some  ascending  rivers)  and  are  excel¬ 
lent  food  fishes.  Belone  belone  is  a  common  but  small  Eu¬ 
ropean  species:  the  best-known  American  forms  belong 
to  the  genus  Tylosurus.  See  garfish. 

2.  A  pipefish. 

nee'dle  till  (-fdbl),  n. ;  pi.  -fuls  (-fdolz).  As  much  thread 
as  is  used  iu  a  needle  at  one  time. 

needle  lace.  Lace  made  with  a  needle  as  distinguished 
from  that  made  with  bobbins.  See  point  lace. 
needle  loom,  wearing.  A  loom  in  which  the  weft  thread 
is  carried  through  the  shed  by  a  long  eye-pointed  needle, 
nee'dle-point',  a.  1.  Having  points  like  needles. 

2  Designating  lace  made  wholly  with  a  needle.  —  n.  Lace 
of  this  description.  See  point  lace. 

needle-point  micrometer,  a  micrometer  consisting  of  two  fine 
steel  or  platinum  needle  points  in  the  field  of  view  of  the 
ocular,  or  eyepiece,  of  a  telescope.  One  point  is  fixed  and 
the  other  is  movable  by  a  micrometer  screw, 
need'less  (ned'lSs),  a.  1.  Not  needed  ;  unnecessary  .  not 
called  for  ;  as,  needless  labor.  u  Needless  jealousy.”  Shak. 

2.  Having  no  need  ;  not  in  want.  Obs. 

Weeping  into  the  needless  stream.  Shak 

—  need'less-ly,  adv.  —  need'less-ness,  n. 

needle  telegraph.  A  telegraph  signaling  by  the  deflec¬ 
tions  of  a  magnetic  needle,  as  in  Cooke’s  telegraph,  long 
in  use  in  England,  in  which  the  receiver  was  a  galvanome¬ 
ter  with  vertical  needle. 

needle  valve.  Mach,  a  A  valve  consisting  essentially  of 
a  slender  pointed  rod  or  needle  fitting  into  a  conoidal 
seat,  b  A  valve  consisting  of  a  small  “  needle  ”  fitting  iu 
a  cylindrical  bore  to  give  increased  aperture 
with  a  greater  lift. 

nee'flle-wom'an  (ne'd’l-wdom'aii),  n. pi. 

-women  (-wTm'gn  ;  -Tn).  A  woman  who  does 
needlework  :  a  seamstress, 
nee'dle  work'  (-wQrk'),  n.  1.  Work  done  with 
a  needle  ;  sewing  ;  embroidery  ;  also,  the  occu¬ 
pation  of  one  who  sews,  ns  a  seamstress. 

2.  The  combination  of  timber  and  plaster  mak¬ 
ing  the  outside  framework  of  some  houses.  Obs. 
need'ments  (ned'ments),7i./>/.  Things  needed  or  e 

wanted  ;  necessary  luggage.  Archaic.  Spenser.  yajve  ^ 
Carrying  each  his  needments.  Wordsworth 


needs  (nedz),  adv.  [Orig.  a  gen.  of  need ,  AS.  nedes.  Cf. 
-wards.]  Of  necessity;  necessarily;  indispensably;  — 
often  with  must ,  and  equiv.  to  of  need. 

_  And  he  must  needs  go  through  Samaria.  John  iv.  4. 
need'y  (ned'T),  a.  ;  need'i-er  (-T-er) ;  need'i-est.  1.  Dis¬ 
tressed  or  marked  by  want  of  the  means  of  living;  poverty- 
stricken  ;  indigent  ;  necessitous.  “  His  needy  shop.”  Shak. 

Thou  shalt  open  thy  hand  wide  unto  thy  brother,  to  thy  poor, 
and  to  thy  needy  in  thy  land.  Dcut.  xv.  11. 

2.  Necessary;  requisite.  Obs.  “Needy  bread.”  Shak. 
ne'er  (n£r  ;  nar),  adv.  [Contr.  of  never.]  Never, 
ne’er'— do- well',  n.  A  person  who  never  does  well ;  a  good 
for  nothing. —  </.  Never  doing  well  ;  good  for  nothing, 
ne  ex'e-at  (ne  gk'se-at).  [L.  ne exeat  regno  let  him  not  go 
out  of  the  kingdom.)  Laic.  Orig.,  in  England,  a  high  pre¬ 
rogative  writ  used  in  matters  of  state  to  restrain  a  person 
from  leaving  the  country  ;  later,  a  writ  issued  out  of  chan¬ 
cery  or  equity  to  restrain  a  person  from  leaving  the  juris¬ 
diction  of  the  court  pending  an  action.  Other  equivalent 
process  is  substituted  in  some  States  of  the  United  States, 
nef  (n8f),  n.  [F.,  fr.  L.  navis  ship.  See  2d  nave.]  1.  The 
nave  of  a  church.  Obs. 

2.  A  table  vessel  for  napkins,  salt,  etc.,  in  the  shape  of  a 
ship,  formerly  used  by  nobles  or  princes.  Obs.  or  11  ist. 

3.  Eccl.  =  navicula.  Rare  or  Alien. 

4.  A  clock  iu  the  form  of  a  ship,  of  the  16th  century,  with 
mechanical  devices  to  illustrate  astronomical  movements. 

ne  fan'dous  (ne-fan'dfts),  a.  [L.  nef  undue  not  to  be 
spoken  ;  ne-  not  -f- j aid  to  speak.]  Unfit  to  speak  of ;  un¬ 
mentionable  ;  impious  ;  execrable.  —  ne-fan'dcus  ness,  n. 

The  like  nefuudnus  wickedness  Increase  Mather 
ne  fa'ri  ous  (ne-ia'rY-i/s  ;  115),  a.  [L.  nefarius ,  fr.  nef  as 
crime,  wrong;  ne-  not -j-  fas  divine  law  ;  akin  to  far  i  to 
speak.  See  no,  adv.  ;  fate.]  Wicked  ;  iniquitous. 

Syn.  —Detestable,  horrible,  heinous,  atrocious,  villainous, 
infamous,  impious.  See  iniquitous. 

—  ne-fa'ri-ouB  ly,  adr.  — ne-fa'ri-ous  ness.  n 
ne  gate'  (ne-gat' ;  277),  v.  1.  ;  nk-gat'ed  (-gat'Sd) ;  ne-gat'- 
ing  (-gat'Tng).  [See  negation.]  To  deny,  contradict,  or 
refute  ;  to  prove  nonexistent  ;  to  nullify, 
ne  ga'tion  (ne-ga'elmn),  n.  [L.  negatio ,  fr  negare  to  say 
no,  to  deny,  prob  fr.  neg-  not  (cf.  neglect)  :  cf.  F.  nega¬ 
tion.  Cf.  deny,  renegade.]  1.  Act  of  denying  ;  assertion 
of  the  nonreality  or  untrutlifulness  of  anything;  declara¬ 
tion  that  something  is  not,  or  has  not  been,  or  will  not  be  ; 
denial ;  — opposite  of  affirmation. 

Our  assertions  and  negations  should  be  yea  and  nay  Rogers 

2.  Logic.  Description  or  definition  by  denial,  exclusion,  or 
exception  ;  statement  of  what  a  thing  is  not,  or  has  not, 
from  which  may  be  inferred  what  it  is,  or  has. 

An  affirmation  can  lie.  comparatively  speaking,  given  as  a  fact ; 
a  negation  cannot,  except  in  quite  another  sense,  be  given  It  has 
to  he  made,  and  made  by  setting  an  ideal  reality  over  against  real 
reality  and  finding  them  incongruous.  *  B.  Bosanquet. 

3.  State  of  being,  or  a  making,  empty,  blank,  or  nugatory  ; 
blankness;  nullity;  negativity;  obliteration;  annihilation. 

4.  Skepticism  or  denial  of  reality. 

ne-ga'tion  iBt,  ».  An  adherent  of  a  doctrine  or  theory 
consisting  in  m$re  negation. 

neg'a-tive  (nSg'd-tiv),  a.  [F.  negatif ,  or  L.  negativus.  fr. 
7ie<7a/etodeny.  See  negation.]  1.  Maintaining  denial.  Obs 
If  thou  wilt  confess, 

Or  else  be  impudently  negative.  Shak. 

2.  Expressing,  implying,  or  containing  negation,  denial, 
or  refusal ;  answering  no  ;  refusing  assent  ;  as,  a  negative 
answer  ;  a  negative  opinion  ;  —  opposed  to  affirmative. 

Something  between  an  affirmative  bow  and  a  negative  shake. 

Dickens. 

3.  Not  positive  ;  without  affirmative  statement  or  demon¬ 
stration  ;  consisting  in  the  absence  or  removal  of  some 
tiling  ;  privative  ;  as,  a  negative  argument ;  a  negative  mo¬ 
rality  ;  negative  criticism  ;  a  negative  character. 

There  is  another  way  of  denyingChnst.  .  .  which  isnegrtGre, 
when  we  do  not  acknowledge  and  confess  him.  South. 

4.  Logic.  Asserting  absence  of  connection  between  a  sub¬ 
ject  and  a  predicate,  or  denying  the  existence  of  the  con¬ 
tent  of  a  proposition  involving  negation. 

5  Math .,  Physics ,  etc.  a  Designating  a  quantity  to  be 
subtracted  ;  minus.  A  negative  quantity  ql  is  defined  in 
relation  to  a  numerically  equal  positive  quantity  q  by  the 
equation  q  -f-  q'  =  0.  See  minus  sign,  b  Reckoned  or 
proceeding  oppositely  to  an  ordinary  or  arbitrary  positive 
direction,  c  Falling  on  the  side  of  a  line  or  plane  opposite 
to  an  arbitrary  positive  side. 

6.  Designating,  or  pertaining  to,  a  kind  of  electricity  (see 
negative  electricity,  below)  ;  electronegative ;  hence, 
Chem .,  acid  or  acid-forming. 

7.  Pholog.  Having  the  lights  and  shades,  and  the  relations 
of  right  and  left,  of  the  original,  reversed. 

Syn.  —  See  neutral. 

negative  acceleration,  Mech .,  retardation.  See  accelera¬ 
tion,  2.— n.  afterimage.  See  afterimage. —n.  crystal,  a  In  a 
mineral  inaRS,  a  cavity  having  the  form  of  a  crystal,  b  A 
crystal  exhibiting  negative  double  refraction.  &ee  positive 
crystal.  — n.  curvature,  concavo-convex  curvature,  as  of  a 
surface  w  hose  principal  radii  of  curvature  are  opposite  at 


every  point.  When  this  curvature  is  constant  the  surface 
is  capable  of  a  conformal  representation  on  a  plane,  and 
the  Lobachevskian  geometry  holds  for  it,  geodesics  tak¬ 
ing  the  place  of  straight  lines  (Beltrami).  —  negative  demon¬ 
stration.  See  DEMONSTRATION^  1.  —  n.  easement.  See  ease¬ 
ment,  3.  —  n.  electricity,  the  kind  of  electricity  developed 
on  resin,  ebonite,  or  similar  substances,  when  rubbed  with 
flannel  or  the  like,  or  which  appears  at  that  pole  of  a  vol¬ 
taic  battery  connected  with  the  plate  most  attacked  by  the 
exciting  liquid  ;  the  electricity  of  a  charged  body  having 
an  electric  field  with  convergent  lines  of  force  ;—  formerly 
called  resinous  electricity.  Opposed  to  positive  electricity. 
See  electricity.  —  n.  emphasis.  See  emphasis,  2,  Citation. 

—  n.  eyepiece,  an  eyepiece  consisting  of  two  plano-convex 
lenses  with  their  curved  surfaces  turned  toward  the  object 
glass,  and  separated  from  each  other  by  about  half  the  sum 
of  their  focal  distances,  the  image  viewed  by  the  eye  being 
formed  between  the  two  lenses.  Called  also  Huygenian 
eyepiece  (because  devised  by  Huygens  and  applied  by  him 
to  the  telescope)  or,  sometimes,  Campani’s  eyepiece  (because 
applied  by  Campani  to  the  microscope).  —  n.  geotropism, 
heliotropism,  hydrotropism,  etc.  See  geotropism,  etc.  — n. 
instance,  in  scientific  induction,  a  case  or  instance  afford- 
lng  possible  confirmation  of  a  hypothesis  because  not  ex¬ 
cluded  by  it.  —  n.  lap.  See  4th  lap,  ?*.,  2  b.  —  n.  lead.  See  6th 
lead,  n.,  5  e  (2).  —  n.  name,  a  name  which  describes  by  im¬ 
plicit  denial  or  privation,  as  silence ,  which  gathers  its 
meaning  from  absence  of  sound.  Locke.  —  n.  pedal.  Geom.% 
the  curve  or  surface  of  which  a  given  curve  or  surface 
is  the  pedal.  —  n.  pole,  a  Elec.  The  pole  that  yields  nega¬ 
tive  electricity  ;  the  pole  toward  which  (positive)  current 
flows  ;  the  pole  from  which  negative  current  flows,  b 
Magnetism.  The  south-seeking  pole.  —  n.  preponderance. 
Gun.  See  preponderance,  2.  —  n.  proposition.  Logic ,  a  prop¬ 
osition  that  denies  the  predicate  of  the  subject.  —  n.  sen¬ 
sation,  Psychol.,  sensation  arising  from  a  stimulus  below 
the  threshold  of  consciousness.  —  n.  servitude.  See  servi¬ 
tude,  7/.,  Law.  —  n.  sign.  =  minus  sign.  —  n.  stress,  Mech.% 
stress  due  to  tension.  —  n.  stretch.  Mech.  See  stretch,  n. 

—  n.  tappet.  See  tappet.  —  n.  term,  Logic ,  a  term  which 
may  be  asserted  of  any  or  all  objects  save  those  of  the 
class  w  hich  it  explicitly  excludes ;  as,  not-man.  nonliving. 

I  nluckily  the  distinction  of  privatise  and  negative  terms,  ns 
given  e  g.  in  Whately’s  Logic,  nas  just  the  reverse  meaning  to 
that  of  privation  nnd  negation  in  Sigwurt  and  Bradley.  Priva¬ 
tive"  in  Whately  indicates  a  positive  opposite,  and  “negative” 
a  mere  absence.  /{.  Bosanquet 

— n.  theology.  See  positive  theology.  — n.  unity.  See  unity. 

—  n.well.  =  absorbing  well.  —  n.  whole.  See  whole. 
neg'a-tive  (nSg'rt-tlv),  n.  [Cf.Y.negulit  e.~\  1.  A  proposi¬ 
tion  by  w  hich  something  is  denied  or  forbidden  ;  a  concep¬ 
tion  or  term  formed  by  prefixing  the  negative  particle  to  a 
positive  one;  an  opposite  or  contradictory  term,  conception, 
or  sense. 

2.  A  negative  reply;  specif.,  a  refusal  or  withholding  of  as¬ 
sent  ;  as  :  a  A  right  of  veto  ;  veto  (which  see),  b  An  ad¬ 
verse  vote  or  negative  decision  (of  abody  or  majority).  Obs. 

3.  That  side  of  a  question  which  denies  or  refuses,  or  which 
is  taken  by  an  opposing  or  denying  party  ;  as,  the  debate 
was  decided  in  favor  of  the  negative. 

4.  A  word,  particle,  or  term  that  expresses  negation  or  de¬ 
nial  ;  as,  not ,  no.  In  early  English,  and  still  in  dialectic  and 
illiterate  speech,  negative  propositions  often  contain  two 
negatives  — sometimes  even  more,  the  additional  negatives 
simply  emphasizing  the  denial.  “  No  wine  ne  drank  she, 
neither  white  nor  red.”  Chaucer.  “  These  eyes  that  never 
did  nor  never  shall  so  much  as  frown  on  you.”  Shak.  In 
modern  standard  English  a  double  negative  has  its  logical 
force  as  a  virtual  affirmative. 

5.  Photog.  A  negative  picture,  usually  produced  on  glass 
or  other  transparent  material  to  be  used  as  a  screen  in 
printing  positive  pictures  from  it.  See  photography. 

6.  Elec.  The  negative  plate  of  a  voltaic  or  electrolytic  cell. 

7.  Math.  A  negative  quantity  or  symbol. 

negative  pregnant,  Law,  in  pleading,  a  negation  which  may 
or  does  imply  an  affirmative. 

neg'a-tive,  v.  t. ;  neg'a-tived  (-tTvd) ;  neg'a-tiv-ing  (-tTv- 
Tng).  1.  To  refuse  assent  to  ;  specif.  .  a  To  reject  the 
nomination  of  (a  person  to  an  office).  Now  R.  b  To  veto. 

2.  To  pronounce  against ;  to  refuse  to  entertain  ;  specif., 
to  reject  by  vote ;  as,  the  Senate  negatived  the  bill. 

3.  To  prove  unreal  or  untrue  ;  to  disprove. 

The  omission  or  infrequency  of  such  recitals  does  not  negative 
the  existence  of  miracles.  Raley. 

4.  To  contradict ;  deny. 

5.  To  neutralize  ;  counteract. 

neg'a-tive-ly,  adv.  Ill  a  negative  way;  as:  a  With  or  by 
denial,  b  In  a  manner  depending  on  the  absence  of  some¬ 
thing  ; —  opposed  to  positively  ;  as,  he  is  negatively  moral. 

I  shall  show  what  this  image  of  God  in  man  is,  negatively,  by 
showing  wherein  it  does  not  consist.  South. 

C  Elec ■  With  negative  electricity  ;  as,  negatively  charged, 
neg'a-tiv-ism  (nSg'd-tlv-Tz’m),  n.  The' doctrines  of  one 
who  holds  skeptical  or  agnostic  view’s,  or  of  one  who  denies 
reality,  esp.  of  the  phenomenal  universe.— neg'a-tiv-ist,  n. 
neg'a-tiv'i-ty  (-tiv'T-tY),  7i.  1.  Negativeness. 

2.  Self-denial;  privation  or  deprivation. 

Some  austerity  and  wintry  negativity.  Wm.  James. 
neg'a-to-ry  (nSg'd-to-iT),  a.  [L.  negalorius:  cf.  F.  tiega- 
toire.']  Expressing,  or  of  the  nature  of,  negation  ;  negative. 


need'gates  <  nSd'gftts),  adv.  I  See 
VEBD.it.;  gate  a  way.]  Nec¬ 
essarily 

need'ham  ( ned'd'm),  n.  Need; 
want  :  —  adapted  punningly 
from  Needham  Market,  a  town 
in  Suffolk,  England.  Obs. 
need'l  hood,  n  Neediness.  Obs 
need'i-ly  (ned'Y-lT),  adv.  of 
needy.  Rare.  [Obs.  or  R.  I 
need'lng.  n.  A  need  :  need  | 
nee'dl.  Needle.  Ref.  Sp. 
need  *  beam  &  Building  = 
needle,  n., 3  e.  b  A  transverse 
floor  beam  in  a  bridge, 
nee'dle  book  .  n.  A  hook-6haped 
needlecase,  with  cloth  leaves  in¬ 
to  which  the  needles  are  stuck, 
needle  bug.  A  bug  of  the  genus 
Ranntra  (which  see), 
nee'dle-bush'  (ne'd’l-bdbsh'), 
n.  Any  of  several  Australian 
shrubs  with  rigid, needle-shaped 
leaves,  esp.  species  of  Hafcea, 
nnd  Acacia  rigens.  [needles  I 
nee'dle  case  .  n.  A  case  to  hold! 
needle  chervil  =  lady’s-comh. 
nee'dled  (ne'd’ld),  a.  Having, 
done  with,  or  shaped  or  pointed 
like,  a  needle, 
needle  file  See  file.  tool, 
needle  furze.  A  prickly  faba- 
ceous  shrub  (Genista  anglica ), 
of  western  Europe, 
needle  girder.  A  girder  used  ns 


a  needle  beam  in  a  bridge, 
needle  gorse.  A  kind  of  gorse 
(Genista  anglica) 
needle  grass  A  grass  (Stipa 
com  at  a)  of  the  western  l  nited 
States,  with  filiform  leaves,  nnd 
slender  awns  on  the  spikelet 
needle  gun  A  Dreyse  rifle 
I  needle  ironstone,  needle  Iron 
ore  Min.  Gbthite  in  acicular 
crystals.  [LUBRICATOR. I 

needle  lubricator  =  Liei  vain| 

nee'dle  man  (n  e'd’l-m  d  n),  u 

A  man  who  works  with  a  needle; 

specif.,  a  tailor. 

needle  ore.  Min.  =  aikinite 

nee'dle-point  ed,  a.  Pointed  as 

needles. 

nee'dler  (ne'dlPr).  n.  One  who 
makes,  uses,  or  dealsin.  needles, 
needle  shell.  A  seu  urchin, 
needle  spar  Aragonite.  Rare. 
nee 'dle-stone',  n .  Nntrolite. 
nee'dle-wood'.  n  =  needle- 
bush.  Australia 
nee'dle  work  er  (nS'd’l-wOr'- 
kPr),  n.  A  worker  with  the 
needle. 

needle  zeolite.  Min.  Natrolite 
nee'dling  (nS'dltng).  nr.  b 
rb.  n.  of  needle.  Hence,  Rare  . 
rb  n.  Work  done  or  to  be  done 
with  the  needle, 
need'llng.  adv.  [need  +  2d 
-ling. J  Of  necessity.  Obs. 


need'llng,  n.  One  who  is  needy 

Obs.  [needle  or  needles*. I 

nee'dly  (ne'dh),  a.  Like  al 
need'ly,  adv.  [See  nee  d.] 
1  Eagerly  :  earnestly.  Obs 
2.  Necessarily.  Obs. 
need'-not',  n.  A  thing  not 
needed  ;  a  superfluity.  Rare. 
needs'-be',  n.  Necessity  Rare 
needs'coBt'.  adv  Of  necessity. 
Obs. 

needs'ly.m/r.  Of  necessity.  Obs. 
need'some.  a.  Necessary  (  Obs.); 
also,  needy.  Rare. 
need'way'',  need'ways',  adv. 
Necessarily.  Obs.  [hood.  I 
necd'y-hood.  Var  of  needi-I 
neef(nef)  Vnr.ofNiKVE.  ^lr- 
chaic  or  Dial.  Eng. 
nee'ger  (dial.  ne'cPr).  Var.  of 
neokr,  negro.  Obs  or  Scot  fif 
Dad.  Eng. 

neegh  (dial.  ne).  Obs.  or  dial 
Eng.  var.  of  nioh. 
neel'-bhun  der  (nfl'hh  n'dPr), 
n.  (Hind,  nil-bandar,  lit.,  blue 
monkey.]  The  wanderoo 
neeld.  neelde  ( n51d).  neele  ( nel). 
Obs  or  dial.  Eng.  of  needle. 
neele  (nSl),  n.,  or  neele  grass. 
|<  >F.  nelle,  neele ,  nielle,  F.  niel/e. 
Cf.  darnel.]  Darnel.  Dial. Eng. 
neel'ghau  (nel'gd).  Var.  of 

NILGAI. 

neem  (nem),  n.,  or  neem  tree. 


[Hind.  //T/;/.l  The  mnrg06a. 

Ne  e-mi' as  (n^P-mT'^s).  Bib. 
neenoien  ;  nan).  Obs.  or  dial. 
Eng.  of  n i N  e •  [var.  of  non  k.  I 
neen  (nen  ;  nan).  ( )bs.  or  Scot.  | 
neentiBche.  aeentishe  Aphetic 
forms  of  anientise.  Obs. 
neep.  +  neai*. 

neep  (nep),  n.  [AS.  mep.  fr.  L 
n a ii us.]  A  turnip.  Obs.  or  Scot, 
tf  Dial.  Eng. 

nee'pour  (ne'pPr).  Scot.  var. 
Of  NEIGHBOR.  [NEAR.) 

neer  Obs.  or  dial.  Eng.  var.  of  i 
neer(ner),  n.  [ME.  nere;  akin 
to  D.  nter,  Cw  mere,  Icel.  npra, 
Dan.  nyre.)  A  kidney  Obs  or 
Scot,  tf  Dial.  Eng. 
ne'er'-be-lick  it inPr'hlMTk'Tt), 
n.  Nothing  that  could  be  licked 
up  by  dog  or  cat  :  nothing  at  nil. 
Scot.  r  ne’er-do-well.  | 

ne’er'-do-weel  .  Scot.  var.  of  | 

nees.  niece. 
neese(nez).  Var.  of  neeze. 
neest  +  next 

neet.  4*  neat.  [night. I 

neet  (net).  Dial.  Eng.  var  of| 
neet-  Obs.  or  Scot  var.  of  nit. 
neeve  Ynr.  of  nikvk,  fist 
nee'vie-nee'vle-n  lc  k'-n  ac  k'. 
Var.  of  N I K  V  I  E-N I  EVIE-N  I  C  K- 
NACK. 

neeze,  neeee(n£z),  v.  i.  Srn.fME. 
nesen;  cf.  Ioel.  hnjdsa,  Dan. 


nyse,  Sw.  nysa,  D.  niczen,  G 

niesen.  Cf.  sneeze.]  Sneeze. 
Obs.  or  Scot,  tf  Dial.  Eng. 
neeze 'wort',  n.  Hellebore.  Obs. 
nefand,  a.  [Cf.  OF.  nefande.] 
Nefandous  Obs. 
ne  fast'  (nf-fdst'),  a  [L.  ne- 
fastns.  J  Wicked.  Rare. 

I!  ne-fas'ti  di'es  (nf-fUs'tT  dT'- 
ez).  [L.]  In  ancient  Rome, 
days  on  which  judgment  could 
not  be  pronounced  or  assemblies 
of  the  people  held  ;  also,  un¬ 
lucky  days.  rjtare.1 

ne-fas'touB  (-t»Ts),  a  Wicked.  | 
nefe  Obs.  or  dial.  Eng.  of  nief. 
nefen.  4-  nkven. 
nefere.  4*  never. 

Ne'fer-Tum'  (na'fPr-t<5om'),  n. 
(Egypt.  AVj fer-tem.]  Egypt.  Re- 
lig.  A  certain  god,  nrob.  of  gen¬ 
eration.  represented  as  crowned 
with  a  lotus 

nef'ew.  Nephew.  Ref.  Sp. 
nef'fow.  Dial.  Eng  var.  of 

N1KVEFUL. 

nef'fy  Dial.  var.  of  neph  fw. 

nefre.  4*  NEVER. 

ne-frit'ic.  Nephritic.  Ref  Sp. 

I  ne  fron'tl  cre'de  (L.]  Trust 
not  to  the  appearance, 
nefte.  n.  [Cf.  Ar.  K-  Per.  naft , 
Russ,  iiefr.  1  Naphtha  Ohs. 
neft'gil  (neft'gTl),  n.  [Per., 

|  naphtha  clay.]  Mm.  Ozocerite. 


neful.  4*  nievefi  l. 
neg.  Ahbr.  Negative, 
ne'gar  (ne'grir).  Var.  of  Ne 
gk<»,  NIGGER.  lXow  Rare. 
negard.  etc.  4*  niggard,  etc. 
ne'gar-dy,  ne'gar-tie.  4*  nio- 
G A R l> Y .  [/J.  See -NESS. I 

ne-gat'ed-ness  (nt-gat'fd-n6s),| 
neg'a-tiv.  Negative  Ref  Sp. 
neg'a-tlve-ness.  n.  See -ness. 
ne-ga'tor  (nP-ga'tdr).  n.  [L  ] 
One  who  negates,  or  denies;  a 
denier;  specif.  [cop.‘J,  one  of  a 
sect  of  Russian  anarchists  rec¬ 
ognizing  no  government,  right, 
duty,  property,  marriage,  or 
rites  of  any  kind 
Ne  gau'nee  for  ma'tion  (nf-g6'- 
n5).  (From  Aegaunee.  Michi¬ 
gan.)  Geol.  A  Proterozoic  iron- 
bearing  formation  in  the  Lake 
Superior  region, 
ne'ger  (dial.  ne'g?r,  na'gfr),  n. 
IF.  ntgre.]  A  negro.  Obs.  or 
Scot  tf  Dial.  Eng. 
negh.  4*  nigh.  [non  I 

neghbur,  neghebur.  4*  neigh- | 
neghen.  4*  nine. 
ceghent.  4*  ninth. 
neght  4*  night. 
neg'i-noth  (nPg'Y-nfith  ;  -noth), 
n.  pi.  |  Heb.  nf.gxnothA  Bib. 
A  term  used  in  the  heading  of 
several  psalms,  and  meaning 
stringed  instruments. 


food,  foot ;  out,  oil ;  chair ;  go  ;  sing,  iijk  ;  then,  thin ;  nature,  verdure  (250) ;  K  =  cli  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144) ;  boN  ;  yet ;  zh_z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Guidb 
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neg  lect'  (nSg-lgkt/),  v.  t.  ;  neg-lrct'ed;  neg-lect'ing.  [L. 
neglectus ,  p.  p.  of  neg/egere(negligere)  to  disregard,  neglect; 
neg-  (cf.  negation)  not  -f-  (prob.)  a  word  akin  to  religio. 
See  religion.]  To  disregard  ;  specif.  :  a  To  omit  to  notice; 
to  treat  with  little  or  no  attention  or  respect ;  to  consider 
or  deal  with  as  though  of  no  consequence  ;  to  slight. 

Sealed  the  rules  each  verbal  critic  lays  Pope. 

Despised,  neglected,  nud  forlorn.  Shelley. 

1}  To  fail  to  attend  to  with  due  care  or  attention  ;  to  for¬ 
bear  one’s  duty  in  regard  to ;  negligently  to  omit  or  to 
sutler  to  pass  unimproved,  unheeded,  undone,  etc. ;  to 
slight ;  as,  to  neglect  duty  or  business ;  to  neglect  to  con¬ 
sider  the  consequences ;  to  neglect  n  guest. 

If  thou  neglect'st  or  dost  unwillingly 

What  1  command,  I  ’ll  rack  thee  with  old  cramps.  Shale. 
Syn.  —  Neglect,  disregard,  slight.  To  neglect  is  to  fail 
to  give  due  attention,  esp.  to  the  performance  of  a  task, 
duty,  or  the  like;  to  disregard  (so  also,  less  frequently,  to 
neglect)  is  to  pay  no  attention,  esp.  to  something  which  is 
felt  as  unimportant ;  to  slight  is  intentionally  and  some¬ 
what  contemptuously  to  neglect  or  disregard  ;  as,  to  neg¬ 
lect  one’s  business,  to  neglect  a  precaution,  to  neglect  to 
pay  one’s  debts  ;  to  disregard  petty  annoyances,  one  may 
disregard  much  of  his  alleged  evidence;  to  slight  a  duty, 
to  slight  a  friend.  See  negligence,  overlook,  despise. 
neg  lect',  n.  [L.  neglectus.  See  neglect,  v.]  1.  Act  or  fact 
of  disregarding,  slighting,  or  neglecting  (a  person  or  thing), 
or  state  or  fact  of  being  disregarded,  slighted,  or  neglected; 
also,  formerly,  indifference  or  lack  of  consideration;  as, 
to  treat  an  offer  with  neglect. 

Rescue  my  poor  remains  from  vile  neglect.  Prior. 

2.  Omission  of  proper  attention  ;  avoidance  or  disregard  of 
duty,  from  heedlessness,  indifference,  or  willfulness  ;  fail¬ 
ure  to  do,  use,  or  heed  anything  ;  negligence  ;  as,  neglect  of 
business,  of  health,  of  economy. 

3.  An  instance  of  negligence;  a  slight.  Now  Rare. 

Syn.  —  Inattention,  disregard.  See  negligence. 

neg  lect'ful  (-fdol),  a.  Full  of  neglect;  heedless;  care¬ 
less  ;  negligent ;  inattentive  ;  indifferent.  Pope. 

A  cold  and  neglectful  countenance.  Locke. 

—  neg-lect'ful-ly,  adv.  —  neg-lect'iul  ness.  n. 
negligee7  (ngg'li-zha' ;  ugg'll-zha),  nd  gli  gd'  (na'gle'- 
zha'),  7i.  [F.  neglige,  p.  p.  of  negliger  to  neglect,  L.  negli - 

gere.  See  neglect.]  1.  A  kind  of  easy  robe  or  dressing 
gown  formerly  worn  by  women  ;  hence,  any  easy,  uncere¬ 
monious  attire  ;  undress. 

2.  A  long  necklace  of  beads.  Ohs.  or  R. 
neg'll-gence  (ndg'li-jgus),  1 1.  [F.  negligence ,  L.  negligen- 
tia.]  1.  Quality  or  state  of  being  negligent,  lack  of  due 
diligence  or  care  ;  omission  of  duty  ;  neglect ;  heedless¬ 
ness;  disregard. 

2 .  Law.  Failure  to  exercise  the  care  that  the  circumstances 
justly  demand ;  omission  of  duty  in  doing  or  forbearing; 
the  failure  to  door  forbear  that  which  a  reasonably  prudent 
person  would  have  done  under  the  circumstances;  —  op¬ 
posed  to  prudence ,  care,  or  diligence.  When  such  failure 
results  in  injury  to  another  the  negligent  person  is  liable 
in  damages,  and  may  be  criminally  liable.  (Cf.  tort, 
crime.)  Negligence  is  essentially  equivalent  to  culpa 
(which  see)  of  the  Roman  and  Civil  law.  Negligence  is  often 
divided  into  three  degrees,  slight,  ordinary,  and  gross, or  crass, 
corresponding  respectively  to:  (1)  absence  of  such  care  as 
would  be  exercised  by  an  extraordinarily  prudent  person, 
(2)  by  a  person  of  ordinary  prudence,  and  (3)  by  a  person 
who  is  wantonly  neglectful  of  the  consequences  of  his  acts, 
or  shows  little  or  no  regard  for  their  effect  upon  the  rights 
of  others.  The  degrees  correspond  to  the  similar  divi¬ 
sion  of  culpa  and  of  diligence  ;  but  they  have  no  exact  legal 
definition  or  value.  The  definition  generally  approved  by 
both  English  and  American  courts  is  the  following  : 

Negligence  is  the  omission  to  do  something  which  a  reasonable 
man,  guided  upon  those  considerations  whicn  ordinarily  regulate 
the  conduct  of  human  affairs,  would  do,  or  doing  something 
which  a  prudent  and  reasonable  man  would  not  do. 

11  Excheq.  781. 

3.  An  act  or  instance  of  negligence  or  carelessness. 

I  must  also  point  out  his  negligences  and  defects.  Blair. 

4.  Indifference  as  to  appearance,  manner,  or  style  ;  disre¬ 
gard  of  convention  ;  as,  negligence  in  dress. 

Horace  still  charms  with  graceful  negligence.  Pope. 
Syn.  —  Heedlessness,  carelessness,  thoughtlessness,  disre¬ 
gard,  slight.  —  Negligence,  neglect,  inattention,  inad¬ 
vertence,  remissness,  oversight.  Negligence  and  neglect 
are  sometimes  used  with  little  distinction  ;  but  negligence 
commonly  emphasizes  the  habit,  neglect,  the  fact,  of 
leaving  things  undone  or  unattended  to;  as.  “  No  one  has 
done  more  through  negligence  to  corrupt  the  language  ” 
( Byron) ;  “  a  princely  negligence  of  little  things  ”  ( Landor ); 
“a  plague  that  Cupid  will  impose  for  my  neglect  of  his 
almighty  dreadful  little  might”  ( Shah .);  “in  reverend 
bishops  note  some  small  neglects' '  (Pope).  Inattention  is 
(often  culpable)  failure  to  attend;  inadvertence  is  esp. 
unintentional  or  involuntary  failure  to  heed  or  to  pay 
attention;  as.  “this  universal  indolence  and  inattention 
among  us  to  things  that  concern  the  public  ”  ( Toiler) ;  It 
is  ...  a  practice  to  which  I  am  extremely  averse,  and  into 
which  I  could  fall  only  by  inadvertence  ”  ( Macaiday ) ;  “My 
bad  Latin  you  properly  correct ;  but 4  natales  ’  for  *  nates  ’ 
was  an  inadvertency :  I  knew  better”  (Lamb).  Remissness 
implies  a  lax  and  careless  attitude  toward  duty  or  perform¬ 
ance  ;  oversight,  as  here  coni  pared  (see  oversight),  sug¬ 
gests  esp.  omission  through  inadvertence  ;  as,  “  some  re¬ 
missness  or  tardiness  in  good  offices,  or  some  neglects  and 
failures  in  services  ”  (  Waterland) ;  44  whose  gross  defaults 
thy  dainty  pen  may  file,  and  unadvised  oversights  amend  ” 
(Spenser).  See  neglect,  overlook,  careless,  slovenly. 
ueg'li-gent  (-jgnt),  a.  [F.  negligent ,  or  L.  negligent,  p.  pr. 


of  negligere.  See  neglect.]  1.  Guilty  of,  or  given  to,  neg¬ 
lect  or  disregard  ;  neglectful ;  characterized  by  negligence  ; 
careless ;  heedless ;  culpably  careless ;  showing  lack  of  at¬ 
tention  ;  as,  in  negligent  order. 

He  that  thinks  he  can  afford  to  be  negligent  is  not  far  from 
being  poor.  .Rambfer. 

2.  Caused  by,  or  due  to,  negligence.  Rare.  44  Negligent 
danger.”  Shak. 

Syn.  —  Careless,  heedless, neglectful,  regardless,  thought¬ 
less,  indifferent,  inattentive,  remiss, 
negligent  escape.  See  escape,  n.,  2. 

neg'li  gi  ble  (ndg'H-jT-b’D,  a.  fCf.  F.  negligible,  negli - 
geable.]  That  may  be  neglected  or  disregarded.  —  neg  li 

gi-bil'i-ty  (-bTl'I-tl),  neg'li  gi-ble-ness,  n.  —  neg'li  gi 
bly,  adv. 

ne-go  tl-a  bll'i-ty(ne-g5/shT-d-bIl'T-tI),  n.  Quality  cf  being 
negotiable. 

ne-go'ti-a-ble  (ne-go'shT-a-b’l),  a.  [Cf.  F.  negociable.  See 
negotiate.]  1.  Capable  of  being  negotiated ;  assignable 
or  transferable  in  the  ordinary  course  of  business  ;  specif., 
transferable  by  delivery,  with  or  without  indorsement  as 
the  case  may  be,  so  that  the  title  passes  to  the  transferee, 
who,  if  a  bona  fide  holder  without  notice,  js  not  prejudiced 
in  his  rights  by  any  defect  or  flaw  in  the  title  of  prior  par¬ 
ties  or  by  any  personal  defenses  available  to  prior  parties 
among  themselves;  as,  negotiable  instruments,  negotiable 
paper,  etc.  Bills  of  exchange,  promissory  notes,  and 
checks  that  are  payable  to  bearer  or  order  are  negotiable 
instruments  by  the  law  merchant,  but  other  instruments 
used  as  evidences  of  debt  have  in  some  jurisdictions  be¬ 
come  negotiable,  as  bonds,  some  forms  of  stock,  etc.  Ne¬ 
gotiable  paper  is  sometimes  used  in  a  restricted  sense  as  in¬ 
cluding  only  instruments  negotiable  by  the  law  merchant. 
In  some  jurisdictions  statutes  have  been  passed  making 
certain  instruments  negotiable  that  ore  not  negotiable  at 
common  law,  but  the  provisions  of  the  statutes  and  their 
interpretation  are  not  uniform. 

2  Possible  to  be  negotiated  (in  sense  4).  Colloq. 
ne-go'ti-ant  (-shT-dnt),  n.  [L.  negotians,  prop.  p.  pr.  of 
negation:  cf.  F.  nSgociant.]  One  who  carries  on  negotia¬ 
tions  ;  a  negotiator.  Raleigh. 

ne-go'ti-ate  (-at),  v.  t. ;  -at'ed  (-at'Sd) ;  -at'ing  (-at'Tng). 

1.  To  deal  with,  direct,  manage,  or  conduct  (something) ; 
as,  an  agent  who  negotiates  one’s  financial  affairs;  the  doc¬ 
tor  negotiated  the  illness  skillfully.  Now  Rare. 

2.  To  transfer  for  a  valuable  consideration  under  rules  of 
commercial  law ;  to  sell ;  pass ;  —  said  chiefly  of  commercial 
paper,  as  notes  or  bills  of  exchange,  or  of  securities. 

The  notes  were  not  negotiated  to  them.  Kent. 

3.  To  carry  on  negotiations  concerning ;  to  procure,  or  ar¬ 
range  for,  by  negotiation  ;  as,  to  negotiate  peace. 

Constantinople  hud  negotiated  in  the  isles  of  the  Archipelago 
.  .  .  the  most  indispensable  supplies.  Gibbon. 

4.  To  surmount  or  traverse ;  to  deal  with  as  desired  ;  — 
said  orig.  of  obstacles  in  the  hunting  field,  and  hence  of  any 
obstacle  or  test  of  skill,  strength,  etc. ;  as,  the  mare  nego¬ 
tiated  the  fence  easily.  Colloq. 

ne-go'ti-ate,  v.  i.  [L.  negotiatus,  p.  p.  of  negoliari,  fr.  ne- 
gotium  business  ;  neg-  not  (cf.  negation)  -f-  otium  leisure.] 

1.  To  transact  business.  Obs. 

2.  To  hold  intercourse  or  treat  with  a  view  to  coming  to 
terms  upon  some  matter,  as  a  purchase  or  sale,  a  treaty, 
etc. ;  to  conduct  communications  or  conferences  as  a  basis 
of  agreement ;  as,  to  negotiate  for  the  purchase  of  a  house. 

He  that  negotiates  between  God  and  man 
Is  God’s  ambassador.  Cou'per. 

ne-go  ti-a'tion  (-a'sluln),  n.  [L.  negotiatio :  cf.  F.  nego- 
ciation.]  1.  A  business  matter  or  transaction  ;  also,  mer¬ 
cantile  business  ;  trading.  Ohs. 

2.  Act  or  process  of  negotiating  ;  a  treating  with  another 
with  a  view  to  coming  to  terms,  as  for  a  sale  or  purchase 
or  in  international  affairs  ;  as,  negotiations  for  a  treaty. 

3.  Act  of  negotiating  an  obstacle  or  test  of  skill.  Colloq. 
ne-go'ti-a  tor  (ne-go'shT-aaSr),  7i.  [L  :  cf.  F .  negociateur.] 

1.  A  trader  ;  merchant.  Ohs. 

2.  One  who  negotiates  ;  one  who  treats  with  others,  as  with 
a  view  to  purchase  or  sale  or  an  international  agreement. 

3.  One  who  negotiates  commercial  paper,  securities,  etc. 
ne'gress  (ne'grSs),  n.  [Cf.  F.  negresse ,  fern,  of  negre  a  Ne¬ 
gro.  See  Negro.]  A  female  negro. 

ne-gril'lo  (ne-grTI'o  ;  277),  n.  ;  pi.  -los  (-oz).  [Sp.,  dim.  of 

negro  black.]  1.  A  little  negro.  Rare. 

2.  [cap.]  A  Negrito;  esp.,  a  Pygmy  or  Bushman.  See 
Negrito. 

ne-grit'ic  (ne-grit'Tk),  a.  1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  negroes  ; 
composed  of  negroes  ;  nigritic. 

2.  [ cap.'}  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Negritos,  or  resembling 
or  derived  from  them,  or  designating  or  belonging  to  the 
common  stock  from  which  they,  with  the  Papuans  and 
Melanesians,  are  wholly  or  in  part  sprung. 

Ne-gri'tO  (ne-gre'to),  n. ;  pi.  -tos  or  -toes  (-toz).  [Sp., 

dim.  of  negro  black.]  A  member  of  any  of  a  number  of 
dwarfish  or  very  short  Negroid  peoples,  found  especially 
in  central  and  southern  Africa  and  in  Oceania.  The  Ne¬ 
gritos  are  less  uniformly  black  than  the  Negroes,  the  upper 
lip  is  longer  and  less  everted,  hairiness  is  more  pronounced, 
and  bracnycephaly  is  usual.  In  stature  they  range  from  3 
feet  4  inches  to  about  5  feet.  Mentally  they  are  probably 
the  lowest  of  mankind.  The  use  of  poisoned  arrows  is 
widespread  among  them.  They  include.besides  the  Aetas  of 
the  Philippines,  the  Andamanese,  Sakais,  Karons,  etc.,  the 


Pygmies  and  Bushmen  of  Africa  ;  but  the  African  Negritos 
are  sometimes  distinguished  as  Negrillos  from  the  true  No- 
gritos  of  Oceania.  „  ,  . , ,  _ 

Ne  grit'oid  (ue-grlt'oid),  a.  [ Negnlo  -f  - oid .]  Resem¬ 
bling  the  type  or  traits  of  the  Negritos. 

Ne'gro  (ue'gro),  n.  ;  pi.  Negroes  (-groz).  [Sp.  or  Pg.  negro, 
fr.  negro  black,  L.  niger.  Cf.  nigger.]  1.  A  person  be¬ 
longing  to  the  typical  African  branch  of  the  Ethiopian  race, 
the  type  being  characterized  by  tall  stature  and  olten 
powerful  physique,  extreme  dolichocephaly,  convex  fore¬ 
head,  prognathous  jaws  with  large  teeth,  Hat  broad  nose, 
everted  lips,  woolly  hair,  and  dark  brown  to  sooty  black 
complexion ;  specif. :  a  A  person  of  the  typical  race  in¬ 
habiting  the  Sudan,  or  that  part  of  Africa  between  the 
Kongo  and  the  Sahara,  also  inhabited  by  Hamites,  Arabs, 
and  Pygmies.  See  Nigritian.  b  A  person  of  any  of  the 
black  or  Negroid  races  of  Africa,  including,  besides  the  Ne¬ 
groes  proper,  Bantus,  Pygmies,  Hottentots,  and  Bushmen. 
Cf.  Negroid,  Negrito,  c  A  member  of  the  aboriginal  race 
of  Papua,  or  of  a  similar  oceanic  tribe  ;  —  sometimes  called 
Oceanic  Negro. 

There  is  even  the  same  succession  of  types,  running  from  the 
pygmy  Negritos  of  Borneo  and  the  Philippines,  through  the  Ne¬ 
groes  ol  Papua  and  Melanesia,  to  the  Negroids  of  Micronesia. 

Pop  Sci.  Monthly. 

2.  [usually  l.  c.]  A  black  man  ;  esp.,  a  person  having  more 
or  less  Negro  blood.  Cf.  black,  n.,  6. 

3.  The  dialect  of  English  spoken  by  negroes  in  America, 
ne'gro,  a.  Of,  pert,  to,  or  characteristic  of,  negroes;  black; 

—  in  ethnological  classification  usually  capitalized, 
negro  bat,  a  dark-colored  Old  World  bat  (Pipistrcllus  maxi¬ 
ms).  —  n.  bug.  a  minute  black  bug  ( Con'meuena  pulicaria) 
common  on  tlie  raspberry  and  blackberry.  It  produces  a 
very  disagreeable  flavor.  —  n.  coffee,  a  substitute  for  coffee 
made  from  the  seeds  of  a  tropical  species  of  senna  (Cassia 
occidental  is).  —  n.  corn,  durra.  West  Indies.  —  n.  fly,  a  black 
dipterous  fly  ( Psila  rosa )  whose  larva  is  injurious  to  car¬ 
rots.  —  n.  monkey,  a  The  moor  monkey  (Macaco  inaura). 
b  A  black  langur  (Semnojrithecus  maurus).  c  A  black  Bra¬ 
zilian  tamarin  (Leontocehus  ursulus).—  n.  peach,  the  coun¬ 
try  fig.  —  n.  pepper,  Guinea  pepper.  — n.  vine,  an  asclepiada- 
ceous  vine  (Vincctoxicum  hirsutum )  with  hairy  foliage  and 
dark  purple  flowers.  U.  S.  —  n.  yam.  ==  uvi  yam. 

Ne'groid  (ne'groid),  a.  [Negro  -f-  -oid.]  Characteristic 
of,  or  resembling,  the  Negro  or  Negroes ;  also,  of  or  per¬ 
taining  to  those  who  resemble  the  Negro. 

Ne'groid,  n.  [Negro  -f-  - oid .]  A  member  of  a  race  percep¬ 
tibly  sharing  Negro  blood  or  displaying  Negro  traits  ;  as  : 
a  A  person  of  the  Ethiopian  race.  See  Ethiopian,  a.,  4.  b  A 
member  of  an}'  of  the  Bantu  tribes  of  Africa.  See  Bantu. 
ne'gro  ism  (ne'gro-Tz’m),  n.  [negro  -f-  -ism.']  1.  Par¬ 
tiality  to,  or  advocacy  of,  the  cause  of  negroes. 

2.  A  negro  peculiarity  or  idiom,  esp.  in  the  use  of  English, 
ne'gro  lie  (-it),  n.  A  negrophile. 

ne'gro  phile  (-f II ;  -ftl)  )/<.  [negro  -}-  -phile,  -phil.]  One 
ne'gro-phil  (ne'gro-fTl)  f  friendly  to  the  negro.  —  ne- 
groph'i  lism  (ne-gr5f'T-lTz‘m),  n.  —  ne  groph'i  list.  ?*. 
ne  gro  pho'bi-a  (-fo'bT-a),  n.  [negro  -f-  -phobia.]  Dread 
of,  or  strong  aversion  to,  the  negro.  —  ne  gro-pho'bi-ac 
(-5k),  a.  —  ne-groph'o-bist  (ne-gr5f'6-bist),  n. 
ne'gus  (ne'gws),  n.  A  beverage  of  wine,  hot  water,  sugar, 
nutmeg,  and  lemon  juice;  — so  called,  it  is  said,  from  its 
first  maker,  Colonel  Francis  Negus  (d.  1732). 

Ne  he  mi'ah  (ne'he-mi'a),  72.  [Heb.  Nekhemyah.]  1.  Lit., 
comfort  of  Jehovah  ;  —  masc.  prop.  name.  L.  Nehemias. 
2.  a  A  famous  Jewish  leader,  empowered  by  Artaxerxes 
to  rebuild  Jerusalem,  b  The  Book  of  Nehemiah,  follow¬ 
ing  Ezra  in  the  Bible  canon.  See  Old  Testament,  Table. 
neigh  (na),r.  i.  ;  neighed  (nad) ;  neigh'ing.  [ME.  neien , 
AS.  hnSegan ,  prob.  of  imitative  origin  ;  cf.  MHG.  negen , 
Icel.  hneggja,  gneggja,  Sw.  gndgga.]  1.  To  utter  the  cry 
of  the  horse  ;  to  whinny. 

2.  Fig.  To  scoff  or  sneer;  to  jeer.  Obs. 
neigh,  v.  t.  To  utter  with  a  neigh  or  similar  sound, 
neigh,  72,.  The  cry  of  a  horse  ;  a  whinny, 
neigh'bor,  neigh'bour  (na'ber),  n.  [ME.  neighebour ,  AS. 
neahgehur  ;  neah  nigh  -f-  gebur  a  dweller,  farmer  ;  akin  to 
D.  nabuur,  G.  nachbar ,  OHG.  nahgibur.  See  nigh  ;  boor.] 

1.  A  person  who  lives  near  another;  one  whose  abode  is 
(relatively)  not  far  off  ;  as,  not  neighbors,  though  of  the 
same  village  ;  the  Swedes  and  their  neighbors  of  Norway. 

2.  A  person  or  thing  which  is  near  another. 

And  every  one  looked  in  his  neighbor's  face.  Shelley. 

3.  One  regarded  as  a  fellow  being,  and  hence  entitled  te 
receive,  and  expected  to  render,  kindness;  — with  refer¬ 
ence  to  Scriptural  teachings  and  esp.  to  Luke  x.  27, 36,  37. 

The  gospel  .  .  .  makes  every  man  my  neighbor.  South. 

4.  One  on  friendly  terms;  — often  used  in  familiar  address. 

Neighbor ,  this  is  a  gift  very  grateful.  Shak. 

5.  One  of  a  pair  ;  a  fellow  ;  mate.  Scot. 

neigh'bor,  neigh'bour,  a.  Near  to  another;  adjoining; 
adjacent;  neighboring.  “The  neighbor  cities.”  Jer.  1.  40. 
neigh'bor,  neigh'bour,  v.  t. ;  neighbored  or  -boured 
(-berd) ;  neigh'bor-ing  or  -bour-ing.  1.  To  adjoin ;  to 
border  on  ;  to  be  near  to  or  a  neighbor  to. 

Leisurely  ascending  hills  that  neighbor  the  shore.  Sandys. 

2.  To  approach.  G.  Meredith . 

3.  To  bring  near  ;  heuoe,  to  draw  into  close  association, 
neigh'bor,  neigh'bour,  v.  i.  1.  To  dwell  or  be  situated 

in  the  vicinity.  44  A  copse  that  neighbors  by.”  Shak. 
2.  To  be  or  associate  on  neighborly  or  friendly  terms  ;  — 
used  with  with  ;  as,  we  do  not  neighbor  with  them. 


neg  lect',  a.  Neglected  ;  also, 
negligent.  Obs. 

neglect' able,  a  Negligible. 
Rare.  [lected.  /fare.  I 

neg-lect'ed-ly.  adv.  of  neg-| 
neg-lect'ed-ness,  n.  See -ness. 
aeg-lect'er.  n.  One  who  neg¬ 
lects.  [mp,  p.  pr.  Obs.  I 

ieg-lect'ing-ly.ar/»-.  of  neglect- 1 
aeg-lec'tion  ( ngg-151c'shttn),  n. 
L.  neglectio.]  Negligence  ;  neg- 
ect.  Obs.  or  Dial,  Eng. 
neg  lec'tive  (-ISk'tTv),  a.  Neg¬ 
lectful.  —  neg-lec'tive-ly.  adv. 
— neg-lec'tive-ness,  n.  All  Rare. 
neg  lect'ly,  adv.  Negligently. 
Obs. 

neg  lec'tor  (n5g-l?k'tCr),  n. 
ILT]  One  who  neglects, 
leg'llge-a-ble,  a.  [F.  neghgea- 
6/e.]  Negligible  Rare. 
neg '11-gen  cy  (nfg'lt  j^n-sY),  n. 
Negligence.  Rare.  [son.j 

neg'li-gent.  n.  A  negligent  per-| 
aeg'li  gent-ly,  adv.  of  negli¬ 
gent. 


negllgesse,  n.  Negligence  Obs. 
ne-goc e'.w.  Also  ne-go'cie  [Cf. 
K.  nJgoce.)  Business  ;  commer¬ 
cial  intercourse.  Obs. 
negociall.  negociate.  etc.  4*  ne- 
ootial,  negotiate,  etc. 
negon.  +  nioon. 
ne-go'ti-al.  a.  [  L.  negotialis ,  fr. 
negotiant.^  Pertaining  to  affairs; 
pragmatic.  Obs. 
ne-go'ti  a-to-ry  (nP-gfi'shY-d-W- 
rt),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  ne- 
gotiation.  Harr. 
ne-go'ti-a-treB8  (-s  h  Y-d-t  r  5  s), 
ne-go  ti-a'trix  (-shY-a'trYks  ; 
nf'-irfi'shl-d-trlks),  n.  [L.  nrgoti- 
atrir .]  A  female  negotiator, 
ne-go  ti  o'rnm  ges'tl-o(nf-g5/- 
shY-G'nim  jpg'chl-fi  :  201).  [L-] 
I  Raw.  8f  Civil  Law.  The  transac- 
I  tion  of  a  person’s  business  by 
another  person  (called  ||  negotio- 
rum  cestor)  who  has  taken  it 
|  l,P°i\ni inseif  without  the  prin¬ 
cipal’s  request  or  authorization. 
I  It  is  in  effect  an  unauthorized 


agency  which  may  bind  the 
principal. 

ne-go  ti-os'l-ty  ( nP-gd'shY-Bs'Y- 
tY),  n.  [L.  negotiositas.')  Nego- 
tiousness.  Obs. 

ne-go'tiouB  (nP-go'shi/s), «.  [L. 
negotinsns.)  Involving,  or  in¬ 
volved  in,  fmsinesB.  Obs.  —  ne- 
go'tious-nesB.  n.  Obs. 
negre.  +  n  kg  e r,  negro, 
negremauncie.  *i*  necromancy. 
ne'grine  (ne'grln;  -grYn),  a. 
Like  that  of  a  negro.  Rare. 

Orf  E.  D. 

Ne-gri'tian  (n?-grY6h/,rtn\  n.  <V 
a.  =  Nigritian.  [See-DOM.I 
ne'gro-dom  (ne'grCs-dtfm),  n.l 
ne'gro-fy  (-fl).  r.  t .  [ negro -  -+- 
-/?/.]  To  make  like  a  negro. 
ne'gro-head7  (-hCd7),  n.  1.  = 
niggkkhead,  6. 

2.  An  inferior  commercial  vari¬ 
ety  of  India  rubber  made  up 
into  rounded  masses, 
ne'gro-hood.  n.  See  -iiood. 

Ne  groi'dal(n?-groi'ddl),  n.  = 


|  Negroid,  a. 
ne'gro-iBh.  a.  See-iSH 
ne'gro-ize.  r.  t.  [ negro  +  -ize.] 

|  To  make  like  a  negro  or  negroes 
negro  lethargy.  =  African 
! lethargy  [Negroid. I 

Ne'gro-loid  (ne'grfi-loid).  a.  =| 
negromancer.  negromancy, 
-mant.  ^  necromancer,  etc. 
ne'gro-phobe  (ne'grrt-fflb),  n. 

1  One  having  negropnobia. 
ne'gro’8-head/,~  n.  The  ivory 
,  palm. 

ne-grot'ic  (nf-grCt'Yk),  a.  Of 
or  pert,  to  negroes.  Rare 
Ne  gun'do  (nf-gQn'd5),  n. 
[NL.  ;  Malavalam  negundo  = 
I  ’it ex  negundo:  transferred  to 
Acer  negundo  bv  Mbnch.l  Bot 
Svn.  of  Rr lac." 

Ne'gua  (ne'gue),  n.  [Abyssini- 
nn.]  The  title  of  the  sovereign 
of  Abyssinia, 
neh.  *+  nigh. 

Neh.  Ahhr.  Nehemiah. 
Ne-han'tic  (nf-h&n'tYk)  Var. 


of  Ni ANTIC, 
nehe.  nigh,  v. 

Ne  hel'a-mite  (nf-hCl'd-mYt  : 
ne/hd-la'mYt).  Bib.  [Bih.\ 
Ne'he-mi'a  (nPhP-mT'd).  D.\ 
Ne  he-mi'aa  (ne'ht-ml'ds).  Bib 
=  N eh emiah,  2  a. 

Ne'hi-el  (ne'hY-/  l).  D.  Dib. 
ne'hi-loth  (15th  ;  -15th),  n.  pi. 
[Heb.  nekhiloth. ]  Bib.  A  term 
used  in  the  heading  of  Pe.  v., 
supposed  to  mean  wind  instru¬ 
ments,  as  flutes.  [Ofts.l 

nehleche,  r.  >.  To  approach.! 
Ne'hum  ine'hilm).  Bib. 

Ne  hush'ta  (n£-hush'td).  Bib. 
Ne  hush'tan  (-tdn),  n  [Heb. 
nrUmshtdn  1  A  brazen  serpent 
said  to  have  been  made  by  Moses 
and  worshiped  bv  the  Israelites 
in  the  reign  of  Hezekiah,  who 
destroyed  it.  2  Kings  xviii.  4. 
nei  (dial  na  ;  ne).  Obs.  or  dial. 
Eng.  var.  of  nigh. 
nei'bour  (Scot.  ne'bPr)  Obs.  or 
Scot.  var.  of  neighbor. 


neice.  4*  niece. 
neid  (n5d)  Scot.  var.  of  need 
neidnail.  i\  t.  [Cf.  LG.  needna- 
ge!  &  clinched  nail.  G.  uictna - 
gvl.)  To  fasten  with  clinched 
nails.  Obs.  Scot. 

Ne-i'el  (nt-T'&l).  Bib. 
neif(nef).  Obs.  or  Scot  &  dial. 
Eng.  var  of  kieve. 
neif  (nef),  n.  Also,  fern.,  neife. 
[OF.  nexf.  naif,  native,  fr.  L. 
nativus  born,  imparted  by  birth 
See  native.]  Feud.  Law.  One 
born  a  serf  :  a  native.  Hist. 
nei'fer  (ne'f?r).  Var.  of  niffer. 
Scot.  Sf  Dial.  Eng. 
nelf'ty  (nef'tY),  n.  [  AY.  neyfti, 
prop.,  nativity.  See  neif.]  Eng. 
Feud.  Law.  An  obsolete  writ  for 
the  recovery  of  a  serf  by  a  lord  ; 
—  only  in  action  of  nexfty. 
neigh'  (na  ;  ne).  ‘  ObB.  or  dial 
Eiffe.  var  of  nioh. 
neigh'bor-age.  neigh'bour-age. 
n.  The  surroundings  of  a  plot  ox 
ground.  Obs. 


ale,  senate,  c&re,  ftm,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofa  ;  eve,  event,  6nd,  recent,  maker;  ice,  ill;  old,  obey,  orb,  6dd,  s5ft,  connect;  use,  unite,  <irn,  up,  circus,  menu  ; 

II  Foreign  Word.  4*  Obsolete  Variant  of.  +  combined  with.  =  equal*. 
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NEO- 


neighOjor  hood,  neigh'bour-hood(na'ber-hdod),n.  l.The 

disposition  or  relations  befitting  neighbors ;  neighborly 
kindness  or  good  will ;  neighborliness.  Now  Hare. 

2  Quality  or  condition  of  being  neighbors;  the  state  of 
being  or  dwelling  near ;  proximity  ;  as,  palaces  and  slums 
in  distressing  neighborhood. 

3.  A  place  near  ;  vicinity;  region  near  ;  —  usually  with  of; 
as,  villages  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  city. 

4.  The  people  living  near  one,  or  near  one  another  ;  com¬ 
munity  ;  as,  the  fire  alarmed  the  neighborhood. 

6.  A  district  or  section,  esp.  with  reference  to  the  char¬ 
acter  of  its  inhabitants;  as,  a  squalid  neighborhood. 

6.  Math.  The  assemblage  of  all  points,  z,  whose  differ¬ 
ence  ( z — a)  from  a  given  point,  a,  is  not  more  than  a  given  h. 
Syn.—  Neighborhood,  vicinity.  Neighborhood  (Saxon) 
and  vicinity  (Latin)  are  often  interchangeable.  But  neigh¬ 
borhood  commonly  implies  closer  proximity  than  vicin¬ 
ity  ;  as,  “  We,  wanting  to  buy  food,  came  from  our  ship 
into  the  neighborhood  of  your  cave”  {Shelley)-,  “those 
birds  which  are  looked  upon  as  signs  of  the  vicinity  of 
land”  (Cook).  Neighborhood  also  usually  emphasizes,  as 
vicinity  does  not,  the  idea  of  neighborly  or  friendly  near¬ 
ness  ;  as,  “  ever  called  away,  by  one  low  voice  to  one  dear 
neighborhood ”  (Tennyson);  “far  from  human  neighbor¬ 
hood  (id.).  See  proximity,  adjacent,  near. 
in  the  neighborhood,  or  neighbourhood,  of,  about ;  approxi¬ 
mately  ;  as,  the  city’s  population  is  m  the  neighborhood  of 
100,000.  Colloq.  —  n.  of  a  curve.  Math .,  a  continuum  con¬ 
taining  all  points  of  the  curve  and  such  that  if  P  be  in  this 
continuum  then  by  suitable  choice  of  P<  on  the  curve  the 
distance  PP'  may  be  made  small  at  will, 
neighbor  ing,  neighbour  mg,  p.  a.  1.  Living  or  being 
near  ;  adjacent ;  as,  the  neighboring  nations  or  countries. 
2.  Org.  Chem.  Vicinal. 

neighboring,  or  neighbouring,  curve.  Math.,  in  the  calculus  of 
variations,  a  curve  arising  from  another  by  a  variation 
and  corresponding  with  it  point  for  point,  the  distance 
between  corresponding  points  being  small  at  will, 
neighbor  ly,  neighbour  ly,  a.  Appropriate  to  the  rela¬ 
tion  of  neighbors ;  having  frequent  or  familiar  inter¬ 
course;  kind;  civil;  friendly. —  neigh'bor-li  ness,  neigh'- 
bour-li  ness  (na'ber-lT-nSs),  n. 

Ne'ith  (ua'Tth),  n.  [Egypt.  Net.~\  Egypt.  Relig.  A  god¬ 
dess,  represented  as  armed  with  bow  and  arrows,  regarded 
as  the  mother  of  Ra  and  more  or  less  confused  with  Isis. 
As  goddess  of  Sais  she  was  known  to  the  Greeks,  and  her 
worship  seems  to  have  been  prevalent  among  the  Libyans, 
nei'ther  (ne'fcfeer  ;  nl'- ;  277  :  see  note  under  either),  a.  <Sc 
pron.  [ME.  neither ,  nother,nouther,  AS.  nawSer ,  nahwte- 
<3>r,  nohwieSer ,  ndw&er  ;  na ,  no ,  not  -|-  hwae&er  whether. 
The  word  has  followed  the  form  of  either.  See  no,  whether; 
cf.  neuter,  nor.]  Not  either  ;  not  the  one  nor  the  other  ; 
sometimes,  not  any  one  of  more  than  two. 

Which  of  them  shall  I  take  ? 

Both  ?  one  ?  or  neither  Y  Shak 

Where  neither  party  is  nor  true  nor  kind.  Shuk. 

neither  party,  Law,  in  some  courts,  an  entry  on  the  docket 
of  the  words  “  neither  party  [will  proceed],”  signifying 
that  an  action  pending  is  discontinued  without  costs, 
nei'ther,  conj.  1.  Not  either;  —  usually  introducing  the 
first  of  two  or  more  coordinate  clauses,  those  following 
beginning  with  nor  or,  formerly,  neither. 

When  she  put  it  on,  she  made  me  vow 

That  I  should  neither  sell,  nor  give,  nor  lose  it.  Shak. 

For  neither  circumcisioD,  neither  uncircumcision,  is  anything 
at  all.  Tyndale. 

2.  Nor  yet ;  also  not. 

Ye  shall  not  eat  of  it,  neither  shall  ye  touch  it  Gen.  iii.  3. 
[[Sir*  Neither  is  sometimes  used  colloquially  instead  of 
either  at  the  end  of  a  clause  to  enforce  a  foregoing  negative 
(nor,  not,  no).  “  He  is  very  tall,  but  not  too  tall  neither.'’' 
Add  won.  “No,  nor  I  neither. Shak. 
nek'ton  (n£k't<5n),  7i.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  vysrov,  neut.  of  uysroq 
swimming.]  Zool.  The  actively  swimming  organisms  of  the 
surface  of  the  sea.  —  nek-ter'ic  (nSk-tgr'Tk),  a. 
Ne-lumbO  (ne-lum'bo),  n.  [Singhalese  nelumbu.]  Bot. 


A  genus  of  large  water  lilies  (Nympliaeacese)  having  flowers 
with  four  or  five  sepals,  numer¬ 
ous  petals,  and  the  distinct  car¬ 
pels  embedded  in  a  fleshy  recep¬ 
tacle,  which  in  fruit  resembles 
the  nozzle  of  a  watering  pot. 

The  two  species  are  :  N.  nelum- 
bo,  the  Indian  lotus ;  and  N.  lu- 
tea,  the  water  chinkapin.  Also 
[/.  c.],  a  plant  of  this  genus. 

Nem  a  sty'Iis  (nSm'a-sti'116), 
n.  [NL.  ;  Gr.  inj/j.a  thread  -f- 
a-rvAif  a  small  column.]  Bot. 

A  genus  of  American  bulbous 
iridaceous  herbs,  several  of  which  are  in  cultivation. 
They  have  light  blue  or  purple  flowers  with  rounded 
perianth  lobes  and  2-cleft  style  branches. 

Nem  a  thel-min'thes  (-thSl-mTu'thez) )  n.  pi.  [NL.  See 
Nema-tel-inin'thes  (ngm'a-tgl-)  i  nemato-  ;  Hel- 
minthes.]  Zool .  A  group  (now  often  ranked  as  a  phylum) 
of  worms,  having  a  cylindrical  unsegmented  body  covered 
by  an  unciliated  ectoderm  which  secretes  an  external 
cuticle.  It  usually  comprises  the  Nematoda  (inclusive  of 
the  Gordioidea)  and  the  Acanthocephala.  —  nem  a-thel'- 
minth  (-thfil'mlnth),  nom  a-tel'minth  (-tSl'minth),  n. 

nem'a  to-  (n5m'a-to-).  A  combining  form  from  Greek 
vyp.a,  vyp.aroq,  thread. 

nem'a  to  cide'  (ngm'd-t^-sid'),  n.  [ nemato -  -j-  -tide.]  Any 
chemical  substance  used  to  destroy  nematodes. 

nem'a-to-cyst'  (-sTst/),  n.  [nenuito-  -f-  -cyst.]  Zool.  One 
of  the  minute  stinging  organs  of  hydrozoans,  scyphozoans, 
and  actinozoans ;  a  lasso  cell  or  nettling  cell.  They  are 
developed  in  special  cells  (cnidoblasts)  embedded  in  the 
ectoderm  of  exposed  parts  of  the  body,  esp.  the  tentacles. 
Each  consists  of  an  ovoid,  fluid-filled  capsule  containing  a 
long,  spirally  coiled,  hollow  thread  often  barbed  near  the 
base.  When  stimulated  (see  cnidocil)  the  cnidoblast  con¬ 
tracts  and  the  thread  (which  carries  a  poison)  is  shot  out. 
In  some  of  the  larger  jellyfishes  and  siphonophores  the 
threads  can  penetrate  the  human  skin  and  inflict  painful 
stings.  Stinging  organs  of  more  or  less  similar  struc¬ 
ture,  to  which  the  term  nematocysl  is  extended,  occur  in 
various  protozoans,  mollusks,  worms,  etc.  Cf .  trichocyst. 

—  nem  a  to  cys'tic  (-sis'tlk),  a. 

Nem  a- to 'da  (-to'dd),  n.  pi.  [NL.  See  Nematoidea.] 
Zool.  A  class  or  other  division  of  worms  of  the  phylum 
Nemathelininthe8,  in  which  the  body  is  elongated  and 
cylindrical,  with  more  or  less  pointed  extremities.  In 
typical  nematodes  the  coelom  is  not  lined  with  epithelium  ; 
there  are  dorsal  and  ventral  nerve  cords,  lateral  excretory 
canals,  and  elongated  gonads  continuous  with  their  effer¬ 
ent  ducts.  The  group  includes  both  free  living  forms  and 
many  which  are  parasitic  for  the  whole  or  a  part  of  their 
existence,  among  the  best  known  being  those  of  the  genus 
Ascaris  (common  roundworms),  the  pin  worm,  trichina, 
and  Guinea  worm.  The  hairworms  (see  Gordius),  formerly 
always  included,  are  now  often  separated. 

nem'a-tode  (n8m'a-tod),  a.  Pertaining  to  the  Nematoda. 

—  n.  One  of  the  Nematoda. 

Nem'a-tOg'na-thi  (-t5g'na-thi),  n.  pi.  [NL.  See  nemato-  ; 
-gnathic.]  Zool.  An  order  of  fishes  of  the  division  Osta- 
riophysi,  consisting  of  the  catfishes  (Siluridae)  and  a  few 
closely  allied  small  families,  as  the  Loricariidse.  The  max¬ 
illary  bone  is  developed  as  the  base  of  a  long  barbel  or 
feeler,  and  the  body  is  scaleless  or  more  or  less  covered 
with  bony  plates.  —  nem'a-tog  nath  (ngm'd-tSg'nath),  a. 
&  n.  —  ncm  a- 
tog'n  at  lio  us 
(-tSg'nd-tlws),  a. 

Nem  a  toi'de  a 

(-toi'de-d),  n.  pi. 

[NL.;  nemato-- f- 
-oid.]  Zool.  a  =  One  of  the  Nematoidea  ( Trichocephalus 
Nematoda.  b  An  dispar).  Much  enlarged, 

order  of  Nematoda  containing  the  typical  nematodes  as 


distinguished  from  the  Gordioidea.  —  nem'a-toid  (nSm'a- 
toid),  a.  &  n. 

nem  a-to-zo'oid  (nSm'a-to-zo'oid),  n.  [nemato-  -}-  zooid .] 
Zool.  A  defensive  zooid  in  a  hydroid  or  siphouophore. 
Ne-me'an  (ne-me'an  ;  ne'me-an  ;  277),  a.  [L.  Nemeus, 
N emaeus,  fr.  Nemea,  Gr.  Neater;.]  Gr.  Antiq.  Of  or  per¬ 
taining  to  Nemea,  a  valley  in  northwestern  Argolis.  The 
Nemean  games  constituted  one  of  the  four  great  Panhel- 
lenic  festivals  (the  others  being  the  Olympian,  Pythian, 
and  Isthmian) ;  they  were  inaugurated  m  573  b.  c.  Myth¬ 
ical  accounts  ascribed  their  origin  either  to  the  Seven  on 
their  expedition  against  Thebes  or  to  Hercules  in  com¬ 
memoration  of  his  victory  over  the  Nemean  lion.  In  later 
times,  at  least,  they  were  sacred  to  Zeus,  and  were  under 
the  charge  of  Argos.  The  contests  were  of  the  usual  type 
(see  agones),  and  the  victor’s  prize  was  a  parsley  wreath. 
The  games  were  held  every  two  years,  in  midsummer.  The 
Nemean  lion  was  a  monstrous  lion  in  tbe  vale  of  Nemea, 

I  which  Hercules  strangled. 

ne-mer'te-an  (ne-mfir'te-#n),  a.  Zool.  Of  or  pertaining 
to  the  Nemertea  (syn.  of  Nemertinea). —n.  One  of  the 
Nemertinea. 

ne  mer'tine  (-tin  ;-tTn  ;  183),  a.  Of  or  pert,  to  the  Nemer- 
tina  (syn.  of  N emei'tinea) .  — /?.  One  of  the  Nemertinea. 
Nem  er  tin'e-a  (ngm'er-tTn'e-d),  n.pl.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  Ntj- 
nepTris,  name  of  a  Nereid,  yypeprys  unerring.]  Al6o  Ne- 
mer'te  a  (ne-mtir'te-a),  Nem  er-ti'na  (nem'er-ti'nd). 
Zool.  A  class  of  worms  generally  included  in,  or  considered 
related  to,  the  Platyhelminthes,  having  an  uusegmented, 
ciliated,  usually  long,  .slender,  and  more  or  less  flattened 
body  devoid  of  appendages  and  provided  with  a  long,  tubular 
proboscis,  ordinarily  contained  in  a  tubular  sheath  within 
the  body,  but  capable  of  being  everted  from  a  pore  above  the 


One  of  the  Nemertinea  (  Tetrastemma  elegans). 


mouth.  They  range  in  length  from  a  fraction  of  an  inch  to 
many  yards,  and  are  often  vividly  colored.  Most  of  them 
are  marine  and  burrow  in  mud  or  sand  along  the  seacoasts. 

few  live  on  land  or  in  fresh  water.  They  are  carnivo¬ 
rous,  feeding  on  small  invertebrates  or  dead  fragments.  — 
nem  er  tin'e  an  (  tln'e-an),  a.  &  n. 

Nem'e-sls  (nem'e-sTs),  n.  [L.,  fr.  Gr.  Ne/xecrc?,  orig.,  dis¬ 
tribution,  fr.  vepeiv  to  deal  out,  distribute,  prob.  akin  tc 
vopoq  pasture.  Of.  nomad.]  Gr.  Relig.  An  ancient  god¬ 
dess  whose  chief  significance  in  Greek  literature  is  as  a 
personification  of  retributive  justice.  Nemesis  of  Rhamnus, 
however,  was  a  much  more  concrete  figure,  and  was  prob¬ 
ably  a  local  form  of  Artemis  (which  see). 

Ne  moe'er-a  (ne-m5s>'er-a),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  vypa 
thread  -f-  icepaq  horn.]  Zool.  A  division  of  orthorrha- 
phous  dipterous  insects,  having  many-jointed,  usually  long, 
antennae,  as  the  mosquitoes,  fungus  gnats,  and  crane  flies. 

—  ne-moe'er-an  (-an),  a.  tfc*  n.  —  ne-moe'er-ous  (-fie),  a. 

Ne-moph'i-la  (ne-mbf'Y-ld),  n.  [NL. ;  Gr.  vepoq  wooded 

pasture  -f-  <t>iAoq  loving.]  Bot.  A  genus  of  ornamental, 
chiefly  Californian,  hydrophyllaceous  annual  herbs  with  dis¬ 
sected  leaves  and  blue  or  white  campanulate  flowers,  the 
calyx  appendaged.  Also  [/.  c.],  a  plant  of  this  genus. 

ne'o-  (ne'o-).  [Gr.  veoq  youthful,  new.  See  new.]  A  pre¬ 
fix  meaning  new ,  recent,  late ;  specif. :  a  Chem.  Designat¬ 
ing  that  variety  of  isomeric  hydrocarbons  which,  when 
the  name  was  applied,  had  been  recently  classified,  and  in 
which  at  least  one  carbon  atom  is  connected  directly  with 
four  other  carbon  atoms  ;  —  contrasted  with  normal  and 
iso-;  as,  neopentane ;  the  neoparaffins,  b  Geol.  Denot¬ 
ing  the  latest  subdivision  of  a  period ;  as,  A’eopaleoioic ; 

—  distinguished  from  meso-  and  eo-. 


lutea).  ($) 


neigh'bored,  or  -boured  (na'- 

bfira).  a.  Having  neighbors  ;  — 
usually  in  combination, 
neigh 'bor  ed.  neigh'bour-ed,  n. 
Neighborhood.  Ohs. 
nelgh'bor-er,  neigh'bour  er,  n. 
One  who  neighbors  ;  a  neighbor, 
neigh'bor-ess.  neigh'bour-ess,  n. 
A  female  neigh bor. 
nelgh'bor-head.  neigh'bour- 
head,  >i.  Neighborhood.  Hare. 
neigh'bor-less,  neigh'bour-less, 
a.  See -less. 

neigh'bor  like,  neigh'bour-like, 
a.  Neighborly.  Rare.—  adv. 
In  a  neighborly  manner.  Rare. 
neigh'bor  ly.  -bour-ly,  adv.  In 
a  neighborly  manner.  Rare. 
neigh 'bor-ship.  neigh'bour- 
ahip.  n.  See -ship 
neigh'bor-stained',  or  neigh'¬ 
bour-,  a.  Stained  with  the 
blood  of  neighbors, 
nelgh'er  (na'Sr),  n.  One  that 
neighs  ;  specif.,  a  horse, 
neigh'er  ( nlK'^r),  v.  i.  [Imita- 
tive.  Cf.  WEIGH.]  To  neigh. 
Scot.  — A  neign.  Scot. 
nei'gre  (ne'gt*r).  Scot.  var.  of 

NIOOER. 

neih.  f  nioh. 
neihen.  +  nigh,  v. 
neile.  +  nail. 
neileche.  +  n  eh  lech  e. 
Neil'i-an  (n  e  l'Y-a  n),  a.  Of  or 
pert,  to  Wm.  Neil  (1(537-70),  Eng. 
mathematician.  —  Neilian  pa¬ 
rabola,  Geom.,  the  semicubical 
parabola  (ay- ■=  x:i),  evolute  of 
the  common  Apollonian  parab¬ 
ola.  It  is  the  first  curve  ever 
rectified. 

Neil'li-a  (-Y-d),  n.  [NL.,  after 
Patrick  Neill,  Scotcn  horticul¬ 
turist.]  Syn.  of  Oci’laster. 
Neil'oid  (-oid),  n.  (See  Xeil- 
i a n .]  Math.  A  solid  like  a 
cone  that  has  been  scooped  out 
all  round, 
neine.  nine. 

neip  (nep).  Scot.  var.  of  neep. 
neipce.  -f  niece. 
nelpe.  +  near. 
neir.  f  ne’er,  never, 
nelr  (ner).  Scot.  var.  of  near. 
neir.  Var.  of  nkkr.  ft  kidney. 
Ohs.  nr  Scot,  tf  Dxd .  Eng. 
nels  (nez),  n.  Obs  or  Soot.  var. 
of  xese,  nose.  [uccnt.  Ohs.  I 
nels.  v.  t.  [Sre  nf.sk  none.]  To| 


neische.  +  nesh. 
neischede.  t*  neschhed. 
noist  (nest).  Obs.  or  Scot.  var. 

of  NEXT. 

Ne'it.  Var.  of  Neith. 
neither,  f  nethhk,  a. 
neithlesse.  -h  net  he  less. 
neive.  Var.  of  nievk.  fist, 
nei've-ie-nei've  ie-nick'-nack' 
(ne'vP-Y-).  Var.  of  nievie- 
N I  KV I  K-N  ICK-NACK.  Scot. 
neiwat.  +  nioh  what. 

II  ne  Jup'pi-ter  qui'dem  om'ni- 
bus  pla'cet.  [I.  ]  Not  even 
Jupiter  pleases  all.  [neck. I 

nek.  (His.  or  dial.  Eng.  var.  of  I 
nek  (nek),  n.  [D.,  prop.,  neck. 

_ee  neck,  n.]  A  col.  ,S.  Africa. 
nekard,  neker,  n.  An  obscure 
term  of  contempt. Ohs.  [palm.  I 
ne'kau  palm.  Var.  of  mkauJ 
neke  -k  neck. 

Ne'keb  (ne'k6b).  Rib. 
neked.  n.  [Cf.  Icel.  nckkvat , 
nakkrat,  something.]  A  little  ; 
a  tr i fl e.  Ohs.  [NEC H E bit.  I 

Nekh'bet  (nek'bet).  Var.  of  | 
Nek'kar.  Var.  of  Nakir. 
Nek-kar'  (nr-k-kar'),  n.  [Ar. 
nagqdr  digger.]  See  star. 
nekke.  +  neck. 

Ne-ko'da  (nC-ko'dd).  Bib. 
nek-rop'o-lis.  Var.  of  necrop¬ 
olis. 

nel.  +  nill,  v. 

nel'a-van  (nei'd-vttn),  n.  Med. 
African  lethargy. 

neld.  +  needle. 

nele.  +  nill,  v. 

nele.  N  K  \  l,  to  anneal . 
Ne'leus  ( ne'lQs),  n.  [L.,  fr.  Gr. 
NrjAev?.]  Gr.  Myth.  Son  of 
Poseidon  ami  father  of  Nestor. 
On  his  refusal  to  purify  Her¬ 
cules  from  the  murder  of  Iphi- 
tus,  Hercules  invaded  Neleus's 
country,  slaying  all  his  sons  ex¬ 
cept  Nestor,  who  was  absent, 
neli.  f  NIOHLV.  [RAPHV.I 
nel'ic  (ngl'Yk),  a.  Sec  petrog-| 
neile  +  nill,  v. 

Nel'lv  CnCl'Y).  1.  Also  Nel'- 
lie.  Dim.  of  Ellen,  Helen,  or 
Eleanor:  —  fern.  prop,  names. 
2.  [7.  <\]  [  Peril,  a  different  word.] 
a  The  giant  fulmar,  b  The  sooty 
albatross. 

nel'ma  f-md),  w.  The  inconnu. 

I!  nel  mez'zo  del  cam-min'  di 


no'stra  vi'ta  (nCl  med'zo  dSl 

ktim-men'  de  nd'stra  ve'ta). 
[It.]  In  the  middle  of  the  jour¬ 
ney  of  our  life,  i.  e.,  at  thirty- 
five  years  of  age.  Dante  (In¬ 
ferno,  I.  1). 

ne-lum'bi  an  ( n  f-1  0  m'b  Y-d  n), 
a.  Rot.  Of  thegenus  Nelumbo  ; 
as,  a  w  lumbian  lily.  Rare. 
ne-lum'bi  um  (4m),  n.  [NL. 
See  Nelumbo.J  1.  [cap.]  Bot. 
Syn.  of  Nelumbo. 

2.  Art.  A  conventional  repre¬ 
sentation  of  a  lotus  flower,  us  in 
East  Indian  or  Japanese  art. 

no  lu-rai'ni  bus  of-fi  ci-a'tur 
(lfl-mln'Y-bfls  d-fTsh'Y-a'tQr). 
[L.]  See  servitude,  n .,  Law. 
nem.  +  nemn. 
nem.  Obs.  pret.  of  nim. 
nem'a-llne  ( n6m'a-lTn),  a.  [Gr. 
vy/j a  thread,  fr.  veciv  to  spin.] 
Min.  Having  the  form  of 
threads  ;  fibrous, 
nem'a-lite  (-lit),  n.  [Gr.  FTjjua 
thread  -f  -life.]  Min.  A  fibrous 
variety  of  brucite. 

Nem  a  tel'm i-a  (-tfl'mY-d), 
Nem  a-thel'mi-a  (.-t  h  C  I'm  Y-d), 
n.  pi.  [NL.]  Zool.  Syn.ofNE.M- 
ATH  ELM  I  NTH  ES. 
nem'a- thece  (n  m'd-t  h  e  s),  n. 
Bot.  A  nemnthecium. 
nem  a-the'ei-um  (-thC'shY-itm  ; 
-sY-um),  n. ;  pi.  -Cl  a  (-«).  [NL.  ; 
Or.  vypa  thread  +  Oysy  box.] 
Bot.  In  certain  red  alga?,  a  wart¬ 
like  prominence  on  the  thallus 
containing  tetraspores. —  nem/- 
a-the'ci-al  (-^ll),  a. 
nem 'a-to- blast',  n.  [nemato- + 
- blast .]  Biol.  A  spermatocyte 
or  spermatoblast, 
nem  a-to-ca'lyx  (nem'd-tfi-ka'- 
1 T  k  s  ;  -kftl'lks),  n.  [NL.  See 
NEMATO-  f  CALYX.)  Zool.  <  >nc 
of  certain  calicles  found  chiefly 
on  plumularinn  hydroids  con¬ 
taining  nematocysts.  —  nem  a- 
to-cal'y-cine  (-sin  ;  -sYn),  a. 
Nem  a-toe'er-a  (-t5s'5r-a),  n. 
NL.  ;  nemato -  -f-  Gr.  Ktipaq 
iorn.]  The  Nemocera.  —  nem/- 
a-toe'er-ous  (-t/s),  a. 

Nem  a  to'de-a  (-t5'df-a),  n.  pi. 
[XL.]  Syn.  of  Nematoda. 
nem 'a-to  geno'  <  nem'd-th-jgn'), 
nem'a-to-gen7  (-jCn').  n.  [wema- 
to-  -+-  - gene ,  - gen .]  Zsbl.  One  of 


the  dimorphic  forms  of  the  spe¬ 

cies  of  Dicvemata,  which  pro¬ 
duces  vermiform  embryos  ;  — 
opposed  to  rhombogene.  —  nem  - 
a-to  gen'ic  (-jgn'Yk),  a.  —  nem 
a-tog'e-noua  (-tbj'C-ntls),  a. 
nem'a-to-gone/  (n  6  m'd-t  6- 
gon7),  n.  [nemato-  -f  Gr.  yovq 
offspring.]  Bot.  One  of  the  thin- 
walled  propagative  cells  in  the 
gemma;  of  certain  mosses.  — 
nem'a-tog'o-nousi -t5g'C-n«s),a. 
nem'a-toi'de-an  (-toi'df-dn),  a. 
tf  ti.  Zool.  Nematoid.  Rare. 
Nem  a-to-mor'pha  (-tC-mbr'- 
fd),  n.  pi.  [NL.  ;  nemato-  -f 
Gr.  p.op<by  form.]  Zool.  The 
Gordioidea  regarded  as  a  group 
separate  from  the  Nematoda. 
Nem  a-toph'o-ra  (-tbf'C-rd),  n. 
)>!.  [NL.  See  nemato-; -phore.] 
Zool.  Syn.  of  C<flknterata.  — 
nem  a-toph'o-ran  (-rdn),  a.  tf  n. 
n  e  m'a^t  o-p  h  or  e'  (n  e  m'd-t 6- 
for'  :  201),  n.  A  nematocalyx. 
nem  a-toph'o-rous  (-tbf'fJ-n/s), 
a.  Zool.  Of  or  pert,  to  a  nema- 
tophore  or  the  Nematophora. 
Nem  a-top'o-da  (-tCp'6-dd),  n. 
pi.  [NL.  ?  nemato-  +  - po<la .] 
Zool.  The  Cirripedia.  Obs.  — 
nem  a-top'o-dous  (-dtls),  a.  Obs. 
Nema-to-rhyn'cha  <-t  fi-r  Y  i)  '- 
ka),  n.  pi.  (NL.  ;  nemato-  4- 
Gr.  pvyvoq  snout.]  Zool.  A 
group  of  minute  wormlike  ani¬ 
mals  consisting  of  the  Gastro- 
tricha  and  Kinorhyncha.  Obs. 
nem'ble.  etc.  +  nimbi.e,  etc. 
nem.  con.  Abor.  Neminecon- 
tradicente  (L.,  no  one  contra¬ 
dicting  ;  unanimously), 
nem.  dlss.  Abhv.  Nomine  dis- 
sentiente  (L.,  no  one  dissenting; 
unanimously).  Rare. 
neme  fl*  nim. 
neme.  kmk,  an  uncle, 
nemel.  *5*  nimble. 
nemel.  v.  t.  [Cf.  AS.  nemnan .] 
To  name.  Obs. 
nemely  +  nimbly. 
Ne-mer'te-a(n?-inQrrt?-d),n.pI. 
[NL.]  Zool.  =  Nemertinea. 
ne-mer'tl-an  (-tY-dn),  a.  tf  n. 
Zool.  Nemertean. 

Nem  er-ti'na  (nCm'Pr-tl'nd),  n. 
pi.  (Nl.. I  Zool.  =  Nemertinea. 
ne-mer'toid  (nf-mQr'toid),  a.  Sr 
n.  [Nemertea  4*  -oid.]  Of  or 


I  pert. to  the  Nemertea memertean. 

ne-mes'ic  (-nn‘ e'lk),  a.  Of  the 
character  of  Nemesis:  avenging. 
Ne-mich'thys  (nC-mYk'thls),  n. 
j  (NL.;  Gr.  vypa  thread  -f  i\0u<i 
I  fish.]  Zool.  A  genuB  of  apodal 
fishes,  the  thread  eels.  It  is  the 
type  of  a  family,  Nern'ich-thy'- 
i-dae  (nfim'Yk-thl'l-de). 
ne-mil.  +  nimble. 
ne'mi-ne  con  tra-d  i-cen'te 
nfim'Y-ne).  [L.  ]  No  one  con¬ 
tradicting  ;  —  used  to  denote  a 
unanimous  vote,  as  in  the  Brit¬ 
ish  House  of  Commons.  In  the 
House  of  Lords  ne'mi-ne  dis- 
sen  ti-en'te  (dY-sCn'shY-fcn'te) 
(no  one  dissenting)  is  similarly 
used. 

nem'ly.  4*  nimbly. 
nemn.  nemme,  v.t.  [AS.  nemnan 
to  name  or  call.  See  name,  ».] 
To  call  or  mention  bv  name.  Obs. 
||  ne  mo  bis  pu'ni-iur  pro  e'o- 
dem  de-lic'to.  [L.]  No  man  is 
punished  twice  for  the  same 
offense. 

nem'o-cyst  (n  5  m'C-s  Y  s  t),  n. 
Zool.  A  nematocyst.  Rare. 

(I  ne'mo  dat  quod  non  ha'bet. 
L.]  Law.  No  one  can  give  what 
le  does  not  have  ;  —  expressing 
the  common-law  rule  that  a  per¬ 
son  cannot  transfer  the  title  to 
property  which  he  does  not  own 
at  the  time. 

||  ne'mo  est  he'res  vi-ven'tis. 

[L]  Law.  No  one  is  heir  of  a 
living  person. 

||  ne'mo  me  im-pu'ne  la-ces'sit. 

[L.]  No  one  attacks  me  with 
impunity;  —  motto  of  Scotland. 
||  ne'mo  mor  ta'li-um  om'ni-bus 
ho'ris  sa'pit.  [L.J  No  one 
of  mortals  is  wise  at  nil  times, 
ne-moph'i-list  (nf-mbf'Y-lYst), 
it.  (See  nkmophily.]  One  fond 
of  the  woods  or  forest.  Rare. 
ne-moph'i-lous  (-Iris),  a.  Fond 
of,  or  naunting.the  woods.  Rare. 
ne-moph'i-ly  (-1Y),  n.  [Gr  vipoq 
wooded  pasture,  glade  4-  (f>i\oq 
loving.]  Love  of  the  woods  or 
forest.  Rare. 

nem'o-ral  (nfcm'ft-rdl),  a.  [L. 
neinoralis,  fr.  nemus ,  nemoris ,  a 
wood  or  grove.]  Of,  pert,  to,  or 
inhabiting,  a  wood  or  grove. 

j|  ne'mo  re-cla'mat.  nul'lus  ob- 


sis'tit-  [L.]  No  one  protests, 
no  one  makes  opposition. 

II  ne'mo  re-pen'te  fu'it  tur- 
pis'si-mus.  [L.]  No  one  was 
(ever)  suddenly  very  base. 

Adapted  from  Juvenal  (I.  Jtf). 
Ne  mo  rhae'dus.  Var.  ol  N.e- 

MOKII  E DUS. 

ne-mor'i-cole  ( n  ?-m  b  r'Y-k  5  1 ), 
nem  o-ric  'o-line  ( n ein'O-rY k  '6- 
lTn  :  -lln),  a.  [L.  nemvs ,  ne¬ 
moris,  grove  4-  colere  to  in¬ 
habit.]  Inhabiting  groves, 
nem  o-riv'a-gant,  a.  [L.  uemo- 
ri vagus.)  Wandering  in  the 
woods.  Obs. 

nem'o-rose  (nSm'fs-rds),  a.  [See 
nemokous.]  Bot.  Growing  in 
groves  or  open  woodland.  — 
nem  o-ros'i-ty  (-rfia'I-tY),  n. 
nem'o-rous  (-nls),  a.  [L.  nemo- 
7  0.ii/.v.]  Woody.  Rare. 

II  ne'mo  so'lus  sa'tii  sa'pit. 
[L.]  No  one  alone  is  sufficiently 
wise.  Plautus  {Miles  Glorivsus , 
III.  3,  12). 
nemot.  4*  emmot. 
ne-moublie-mies,  n.  pL  [OF.  ne 
m'oublie  mie.]  Forget-me-nots. 
Obs. 

nemp'ne.  4*  nemn. 
nempt,  p.  p.  of  nemn.  Obs. 
Nem'rod  (n?m'rOd).  D.  Rib. 
Nem'u-el(-fl-?l;  n6-m0'61).  Rib. 
Nem'u-el-ites  (-Its),  n.pl.  Rib. 

||  Ne'mus  Di-a'na.  [L.]  Grove 
of  Diana.  See  Diana. 
nemyows.  4*  nimious. 
nen.  4*  ne.  nor.  r06«.| 

nen.  conj.  [Cf.  na  than.]  Than.  | 
nende.  4*  end. 
nene.  4*  nine. 

ne'ni-a  (ne'nT-a),  n.  [L.  nenia , 
naenia.]  Funeral  song  ;  elegy, 
nenne.  4*  none. 
nen'ta  (nfn'tii).  n.  Veter.  A 
chronic  nervous  disease  of  graz¬ 
ing  animals  in  South  Africa, 
similar  to  loco  disease  in  the 
United  States  and  the  pea-eating 
affection  of  Australia, 
nente.  4*  anent.  ninth. 
nen'u-phar  (n5n'tl-far).  n.  [F. 
ndnufar,  or  LL.  nenuphar ;  cf. 
Sp.  nenufar ,  It.  nenufar ;  nil  tr. 
Ar.  &  Per.  nilii far,  n ini/ far, 
prob.  blue  lotus  ;  cf.  Skr.  nilot- 
pa/a ;  ni la  blue  4-  utpala  lotus.] 
The  European  white  water  lily, 
or  the  yellow  water  lily. 


food,  fo“ot ;  out,  oil ;  chair  ;  ro  ;  sing,  ii)1c  ;  then,  thin  ;  nature,  verdure  (250) ;  K  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144) ;  box  :  yet ;  zh  —  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Goidb. 
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NEO  VITALISM 


Ne'O-At'Uc,  <i.  Designating,  or  pert,  to,  the  later  Attic  ; 
as,  the  Neo-Attic  school  Sculpture.  See  under  Attic. 

Ne'O  -cene  (ne'fc-aeu),  a.  [ neo -  -f-  Gr.  *a epos  new.]  Geo/. 
Detaining  to  or  designating  the  later  portion  of  the  Terti¬ 
ary.  . deluding  both  the  Miocene  and  Pliocene,  bee  ter- 
ti  ry,  u  ,  3.  —  Ne'o-cene,  n. 

on  c  cu  r,  Bio  (-klJa'ik),  a.  [neo-  -f-  classic.']  Belonging 
to  or  designating  the  revival  of  classical  ta6te  and  style  in 
art  ,  esp..  i  Arch.,  designating,  or  pert,  to,  styles  which, 
Mining  .’.Lour  L  \)  with  the  Italian  Renaissance,  have 
in  or  the  Greek.  —  ne  o  clas'si- 
clsrni  "las'si-cist  (-sTst),  n. 

Ifo'o  co'mi-an  (-ko'mf-3n>,  a.  [From  Neocomium,  Latin- 

i.rd  name  :  :  f  }  i  i,  u  v  itzerland,  where  these 

rod  i  o  .  c  ,  ,  r  f  >  ]  <i  eol.  Pertaining  to  or 

European  Lower 
vmi  an.  n. 

no  fr-erft'l  rim  criticism.] 

The  form  4  \eo-Kai.t  lanieir  developed  by  Freiu.li  idealists, 

following  '  K  mt, 

restricting  a  by 

a  priori  catego;  ics 

no  od'a  mode  (no  •  .  .Gv.  t  *  *p  veos 

new -f- 6a/uo9,  irjju.09,  the  people  —  «l5o?  nape.]  In  an¬ 
cient  Sparta,  a  newly  eniri  n  Ym  d  tielct. 

Ne  o-Dar'win  ism,  n.  The  *heor.  which  holds  natural 
selection,  as  explained  by  Dai  in,  o  .  e  ti  e  chief  factor 
in  the  evolution  of  plants  and  aniv  nd  denies  the  in¬ 
heritance  of  acquired  characters;  —  esp.  opposed  to  Neo- 
Lamarckism.  Weismannism  is  an  example  of  extreme 
Neo-Darwinism.  —  Ne  o-Dar  win'i  an,  a.  ct*  n. 

ne/#-dym'i-um(ne/6-dTm'T-ifin),n.  [NL.  See  neo-;  didym- 
ium.]  Chem.  A  rare  metallic  element  occurring  in  com¬ 
bination  with  cerium,  lanthanum,  and  other  rare  metals, 
and  forming  amethyst-colored  salts.  It  was  separated  in 
1885  by  von  Welsbach  from  praseodymium,  the  two  having 

rreviously  been  regarded  as  a  single  element  ididymium). 
t  is  chiefly  trivalent.  Symbol,  Nil ;  at.  wt.,  144.3. 

N&  0^gro'a(-j®'«)in*  [NL.;  neo--\-  Gr.  yaia  earth.]  Zoogeog. 
The  Neotropical  region  regarded  as  one  of  three  primary 
divisions  or  realms.  —  Ne'O-gSB'an,  or  -go'an  (-je'dn),  «• 
Ne'O— Goth'ic,  a.  Designating,  or  pertaining  to,  art  based 
on  close  study  of  medieval  Gothic  art,  as  in  the  Gothic  re¬ 
vival  of  1840  and  thereafter  in  England,  and  in  similar 
movements  in  Germany,  France,  and  the  United  States, 
ne  o-gram  ma'ri-an  (ne'o-gra-ma'rT-fin;  115),  n.  [ neo - 
~f-  grammarian  ;  a  translation  of  G.  junggrammaliker.] 
One  of  a  group  of  philologists  who  apply  phonetic  laws 
more  widely  and  strictly  than  was  formerly  done,  and 
who  maintain  that  these  laws  admit  no  real  exceptions.  — 
ne  o  gram  mat'i  cal  (-mStT-kal),  a. 

Ne'O-Greek',  n.  A  member  of  a  body  of  French  painters 
(F.  les  neo- Grecs)  of  the  middle  10th  century.  The  term 
is  rather  one  applied  by  outsiders  to  certain  artists  of 
grave  and  refined  style,  such  as  Hamon  and  Aubert,  than 
a  name  adopted  by  the  artists  themselves. 

Ne  o—  He  bra'ic,  a.  Of,  pert,  to,  or  designating,  modern 
Hebrew,  or  Hebrew  of  later  date  than  the  Biblical.  —  n. 
The  modern  Hebrew  language. 

Ne'o-He-ge'li-an,  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  Neo-Hegelian¬ 
ism.  —  n.  An  adherent  of  Neo-Hegelianism. 
Ne'o-He-geTi-an-ism,  n.  The  philosophy  of  a  school  of 
British  and  American  idealists  who  follow  Hegel  in  dia¬ 
lectical  or  logical  method  and  in  the  general  outcome  of 
their  doctrine.  See  Hegelianism.  The  founders  and  lead¬ 
ers  of  Neo-Hegelianism  include  :  in  England,  T.  H.  Green 
(lo3t>-1882) ;  in  Scotland,  J.  (1820-5)8)  and  E.  (1835-1‘JUS)  Caird ; 
in  the  United  States,  W.  T.  Harris  (1835-1909)  and  Josiah 
Royce  (1855—). 

Ne'O-Hel'len-ism,  n.  Hellenism  as  surviving  or  revived 
in  modern  times ;  the  practice  of  ancient  Greek  ideals  in 
modem  life,  art,  or  literature,  as  in  the  Renaissance. 

Ne  0— Kantian,  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  Neo-Kantianiem. 
—  ».  An  adherent  of  Neo-Kantianism. 

Ne  o- Kant'i-an  ism. n.  The  philosophy  of  modern  thinkers 
who  follow  Kant  in  his  general  theory  of  knowledge,  esp. 
of  a  group  of  German  philosophers  including  F.  A.  Lange, 
H.  Cohen,  Paul  Natorp,  and  others.  See  Kantianism. 
Ne'O— La-marck'ism,  n.  Biol.  Lamarckism  as  revived, 
modified,  and  expounded  by  recent  biologists,  esp.  as 
maintaining  that  the  offspring  inherits  characters  ac¬ 
quired  by  the  parent  from  change  of  environment,  use  or 
disuse  of  parts,  etc.  ;  — opposed  to  Neo-Darwinism  (which 
see).  —  Ne'o-La-marck'i-an.  a.  tt-  n. 

No  O-Lat'in,  n.  Romance  (the  group  of  languages)  ;  also, 
a  person  of  a  race  speaking  a  Romance  language.  —  Ne'O— 


Lat  in,  a. 

ne'o-lith  (ne'fc-ITth),  n.  A  neolithic  stone  implement, 
ne  O-lith'ic  (-ITth'Tk),  a.  [neo-  -lith  -f-  -ic.]  Designat- 


Ne'o-arc'tic.  Var.  of  Nearctic. 
ne  o  ar-thro'sis.  [NL.]  Med.  = 

NEARTHROSIS. 

Ne  o-Bab  y-lo'ni  an.  a  Of  or 
pertaining  to  the  later  Babylo¬ 
nian  empire.  See  Babylonian. 
Ne'o-ba-lae'na  (nlPfl-bd-le'nd), 
ti.  [NL.  ;  neo-  -f  Ha!  sen  a.  j 
Zobl.  A  genus  of  relatively 
small  whalebone  whales  knowii 
only  from  the  waters  about  Aus¬ 
tralia  and  New  Zealand. 
Beo-blaa'tic.  a.  [aeo-  4-  -bias- 
tic.]  Of  the  nature  of  a  new 
growth. 

ne'e  bot'a-ny,  n.  The  science 
Of  living  plants i —  opposed  to 
paleobotany.—  ne'o-bo  tan'l-cal. 

ne  o-bot'a-nist.  n.  All  Rare. 
Ne'o-Celt'ic,  a.  See  neo-. 

N  e  o  c  e-r  a  t'o-d  u  b.  n.  [NL.] 
Zobl.  A  genus  of  dipnoan  fishes. 
See  Ckkatoous. 

Ne  o-Chris  ti-an'l-ty,  n  [neo- 
4-  Christianity.]  Theol.  Ra¬ 
tionalism. 

ne-oc'o-rafce  (  n6-5k'A-r!U),n.  [  L. 
neo'WMAan  overseer  of  a  temple, 
Gr.  reuncopoT.]  Rom.  Hist  The 
custodianship  of  a  temple 
ne'o-cos'mic,  a.  [neo-  -f-  cos¬ 
mic.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  the 
universe  in  its  present  6tate ; 
specif.,  pertaining  to  the  races 
of  men  known  to  history, 
neoc'ra-ey  (n  6-5  k'r  a-sY),  n. 
[neo-  -f  -cracy.]  Government 


by  inexperienced  hands;  upstart 
rule;  raw  or  untried  officials  col¬ 
lectively.  Rare. 

N  e'o-c  ri-n  oi'de-a  (ne'Ci-krT- 
noi'dP-a),  n.  jil.  [NL.  See 
neo-;  ckinoid.]  Zobl.  An  or¬ 
der  of  crinoids,  comprising  all 
the  living  forms  and  several 
Mesozoic  families,  having  the 
disk  small,  the  interradials  not 
united  with  the  plates  of  the 
disk,  and  no  vault  over  the  ven¬ 
tral  surface.  Cf.  Pal.eocrinoi- 
i) e a .  —  ne  o-erl'noid  (nS'o-krl'- 
noid  ;  nf-Ok'rT-noid),  a.  6f  n 
neod.  neode.  t*  need 
neodful.  a.  [AS  ndodful] 
Zealous  Obs. 
neodl.  neody  +  needy. 
n  e  o-d  i-d  y  m'i-u  m  (ne'5-dl- 
dlm'T-drn  ;  -dY-dYm'Y-um),  n 
Chem.  Neodvmium 
Ne'o-E-gyjp'iian,  n.  The  ver¬ 
nacular  dialect  of  Egypt  used 
from  1400  to  1000  b  c.  See 
Egyptian,  n.,  2. 

Ne-of'i-ber  (n  6-5  f'Y-b  5  r),  n. 
[NL.  ;  neo-  -f  L.  fiber  beaver.] 
Zool  A  suhgenus  of  voles  of  the 
genus  Mice ot us ,  consisting  of 
N.  alleni  of  Florida,  which  re¬ 
sembles  a  muskrat,  but  is  small¬ 
er  and  has  a  round  tail, 
ne'o-for-ma'tlon,  n.  See  neo-. 
ne-og'a-mlst.  n  [Gr.  veoyapos 
newly  married.]  One  newly 
married.  Obs. 


ing,  pertaining  to,  or  belonging  to,  a  stage  of  human  cul¬ 
ture  following  the  paleolithic  and  characterized  by  an 
advance  in  civilization  denoted  by  more  and  better  im¬ 
plements  of  stone,  bone,  and  horn,  by  the  beginnings  of 
agriculture,  and  the  presence  of  domestic  animals.  The 
typical  stone  implements  of  this  period  are  ground  and 
polished  rather  than  chipped,  and  for  this  reason  it  is 
sometimes  called  the  polished-stone  age.  The  uie^alithic 
structures  of  western  Europe  and  North  Africa  are 
ascribed  to  this  period,  which  was  represented  in  Amer¬ 
ica,  at  the  time  of  the  discovery,  by  the  culture  of  most  of 
the  Indian  tribes.  See  age,  n.,  7. 

The  neolithic  era  includes  the  latter  half  of  the  “  stone  nge  ;  " 
the  human  relics  which  belong  to  it  are  associated  with  the 
remains  of  animals  not  yet  extinct.  The  kitchen  middens  of 
Denmark,  the  lake  dwellings  of  Switzerland,  and  the  stockaded 
islands,  or  “  craunogs,”  of  the  British  Isles,  belong  to  this  era. 

Lubbock. 

ne'o-log'i-cal  <ne'6-15j'T-kdl),  a.  [Cf.  F.  neologiqtte.]  Of 
or  pertaining  to  neology;  employing  new  words ;  of  the 
nature  of,  or  containing,  new  words  or  new  doctrines  — 

ne'O  log'i  cal-ly,  adv. 

ne-ol'o  gism  (ne-51'o-jTz’m),  n.  [Cf.  F.  neologrsme.] 

1.  The  use  of  a  new  word,  words,  or  meanings ;  esp.,  the 
use  of  expressions  not  yet  sanctioned  by  conventional 
good  usage  ;  neology  ;  also,  a  word  so  used. 

2.  A  new  doctrine;  esp.,  Theol.,  neology. 

ne-ol'o  gist  (-jTst),  n.  [Cf.  F.  neologiste.]  One  who  is 
given  to,  or  who  practices,  neologism  or  neology.  —  ne- 
oTo-gis'tic  (-jTs'tTk),  ne-oTo  gis'ti  cal  (  tT-kal),  a. 
ne-ol'o- gize  (ne-51'6-jlz),  v.  i.  ;  -gized  (-jizd) ;  -giz'ing 
(-jiz'Tug).  To  practice  neologism  or  neology.  —  ne-oi'C- 
gi-za'tlon  (-jl-za'shwn  ;  -jl-za'shftn),  n. 
ne-ol'o-gy  (-jT),  n. ;  pi.  -oies  (-jtz).  [neo-  -f  -logy :  cf.  F. 
neologie.]  1  The  introduction  of  a  new  word,  or  words, 
or  of  new  meanings,  into  a  language;  neologism;  also,  a 
neologism. 

2  A  new  doctrine;  esp.,  Theol.,  a  new  method  of  theo¬ 
logical  interpretation  ;  rationalism. 

Ne'o-Mal-thu'sian,  a.  Designating,  or  pertaining  to, 
a  group  of  modern  economists  who  hold  to  the  Malthusian 
doctrine  that  permanent  betterment  of  the  general  stand¬ 
ard  of  living  is  impossible  without  decrease  of  competi¬ 
tion  by  limitation  of  the  number  of  births.  —  Ne'O— Mal- 
thu'sian.  Ne  o-Mal-thu'slan  Ism,  n. 
no  o  me'ni  a  (ne'6-me'nT-a),  n.  [LL.,  fr.  Gr.  veopgvia ; 
veos  new  -j-  pgvr]  moon,  month.]  1.  The  time  of  the 
new  moon  ;  also,  the  festival  of  the  new  moon. 

2.  [cap.]  [NL.;  partly  from  the  lunate  form  of  the  body, 
partly  from  its  novel  structure.]  Zool.  A  genus  of  apla- 
cophorous  Amphineura  having  a  thick,  tumid  body  and 
the  foot  represented  by  a  narrow  groove.  It  is  the  type 
of  a  family,  Ne'O  me-ni'i-dae  (-me-ni'X-de). 

—  ne  o-me'ni-an  (-me'nT-ftn),  a.  &  n. 

neo- monies  (ne/o-m5n'Tks),  n.  [Cf.  neo-;  monad.] 
Math.  The  doctrine  or  method  of  new  units,  introduced 
into  mathematical  investigations ;  also,  these  new  units 
or  imaginaries  themselves. 

ne'on  (ne'Sn),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  new.]  Chem.  An  in¬ 
ert  gaseous  element  found  in  the  atmosphere,  of  which  it 
constitutes  one  or  two  thousandths  of  a  per  cent  by  vol¬ 
ume.  It  was  discovered  by  Ramsay  and  Travers  in  1898 
by  fractionation  of  liquid  air.  Sp.  gr.,  0.69.  Symbol,  Ne; 
at.  wt.,  20.2. 

ne'o-no'ml  an  (ne'o-no'mi-tfn),  n.  [neo-  -f-  Gr.  vepos  law.] 
One  who  advocates,  or  adheres  to,  new  laws;  esp.,  one  who 
holds  that  tlm  gospel  is  a  new  law,  supplanting  the  Mosaic. 

—  ne  o-no'mi  an,  a.  —  ne'omo'mi  an  ism  (  Tz’m),  n. 
ne'o-pa'gan-ism  (-pa'gfin-Yz’m),  n.  [neo- +  paganism.] 

Revived  or  new  paganism.  —  ne'O-pa'gan,  a.  <£•  n.  —  ne'O- 
pa'gan-ize  (-1/),  v.  t. 

ne'o-phyte  (ne'e-fit),  n.  [L.  neophytus ,  Gr.  vcc<J>vtos, 
prop.,  newly  planted;  tec*  new  -f-  </>vtos  grown,  ^vtov 
that  which  has  grown,  a  plant,  fr.  (frveiv  to  grow  ;  cf.  F. 
neophyte.  See  new;  be.]  1.  A  new  convert;  a  prose¬ 
lyte  ;  usually,  a  convert  to  the  Christian  faith,  esp.  in  the 
early  church  or  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church. 

2.  R.  C.  Ch.  a  A  newly  ordained  priest,  b  A  novice  in 
a  convent. 

3.  A  novice  ;  a  tyro  ;  a  beginner  in  anything. 

Syn.  —  See  convert. 

—  ne'o-phyt'ic  (-fTtlk),  g.  —  ne'o  phytlsh  (ne'o-fit'- 
Tsh),  a.  —  ne'O  phyt  ism  (-Tz’m),  n. 

ne  o-pla'si  a  (-pla'zhT-d),  n.  [NL.  ;  neo-  +  Gr.  ir\d<raetv 
to  form,  mold.]  Physiol.  t(-  Med.  Growth  or  develop¬ 
ment  of  new  material ;  neoplasty. 

ne'o-plasm  (ne'o-pl5z’m),r?.  [See  neoplasia.]  Med.  Any 
abnormal  new  formation  ;  any  morbid  growth,  as  a  tumor. 
ne'O-plas'tiC  (  plSs'tlk).  a.  Med.  a  Of  or  pertaining  to 
a  neoplasm,  b  Pertaining  to  neoplasty. 


ne'o-plas'ty  (ne'S-piasTT),  n.  [See  neoplasia.]  Surg. 

Restoration  of  a  part  by  a  plastic  operation ;  autoplasty. 
Ne'o-pla-ton'ic,  or  Ne'o-Pla-ton'ic  (-pki-t5n'Tk),  a.  Of, 
pert,  to,  or  resembling,  Neoplatonism  or  Neoplatonists. 

Ne  o  pla'to  nism.  or  Ne  o-Pla'to-nlsm  (-pla'tft-nTz’m), 
7i.  The  philosophy  of  a  group  of  thinkers  of  the  early 
Christian  Era  who  endeavored  to  reconcile  the  teachings 
of  Plato  and  Aristotle  with  Oriental  conceptions;  also, 
teachings  and  doctrines  similar  to  those  of  the  ancient 
Neoplatonists  promulgated  in  medieval  and  modern  times. 
Ancient  Neoplatonism  Degan  at  Alexandria  with  Ammoniua 
Saceas  (about  1 75-2.54 »  a.  d.),  found  its  chief  exponent  in  Plotinus 
(2l»5-2r0),  and  included  also  as  representatives  Porphyry,  lambli- 
chus,  Synesius.  and  Proclus  (died  485).  Its  fundamental  con¬ 
ception  is  a  kind  of  puntheism  developed  from  the  Platonic 
dualism  of  Idea  and  Mutter,  under  the  influence  of  Jewish 
and  l  iriental  conceptions.  The  physical  world  was  conceived  as 
an  emanation  (or  a  lupse  from  true  being)  of  the  immanent  divin¬ 
ity,  or  One,  from  whom  all  human  souls  are  arisen  and  wifh 
wnorn,  according  to  Plotinus,  they  may  he  reunited  in  trance  or 
ecstasy.  Contempt  for  the  world  of  matter  and  belief  in  libera¬ 
tion  of  the  soul  through  asceticism  and  mystic  revelation  made 
this  philosophy  especially  congenial  to  Christian  mystics.  The 
writings  of  the  Pseudo-Dionysius,  closely  allied  to  the  system  of 
ProcluB,  were  taken  up  by  the  church  (about  A.D.00O)and  exerted 
an  influence  which  remained  in  the  church  for  a  long  period 
alter  those  writings  were  shown  to  he  spurious,  and  repudiated 
(a.  d.  1500).  Neoplatonism  formed  the  basis  of  the  mysticism  of 
Meister  Eckhart. 

Ne'o  pla'to  nlst,  or  Ne  o-Pla'to  nist,  n.  One  who  held 

to  Neoplatonism;  a  member  of  the  Neoplatonic  school. 
Ne'op-tol'e-mus  (ne'5p-tol'e-im7s),  n.  [L.  Neoptolemus, 
fr.  Gr.  NeoTrroAe/uos.]  Gr.  Myth.  The  valiant  son  of  Achil¬ 
les,  who  after  his  father’s  death  joined  the  forces  against 
Troy;  —  called  also  Pyrrhus.  He  was  one  of  the  heroes  in 
the  wooden  horse.  Post-Homeric  legend  portrays  him  as 
fierce  and  cruel,  upon  the  fall  of  Troy  killing  the  aged 
Priam  at  the  altar  of  Zeus,  hurling  Astyanax  from  the 
walls,  and  sacrificing  Polyxena  at  the  tomb  of  Achilles.  In 
the  Odyssey  he  returns  home  safely  and  marries  Hermione. 
Later  legend  represents  him  as  going  to  Epirus,  accom¬ 
panied  by  Andromache  and  Helenus,  and  settling  there. 
Ne  O-Py-thag'O  re'an,  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  Neo-Py¬ 
thagorean  ism.— n.  An  adherent  of  Neo-Pythagoreanism. 
Ne  o-Py-thag  o-re'an  Ism,  n.  The  doctrines  of  a  school 
of  philosophy,  founded  at  Alexandria  about  the  time  of 
Augustus  C?esar,  which  revived,  with  mystical  interpreta¬ 
tions,  many  Pythagorean  ideas.  See  Pythagorranism. 

Neo-Pythayoreanism  was  really  a  crude  Neoplatonism. 

Encyc.  Brit. 

Ne'o-Ro'man,  a.  Arch.  Roman  of  the  new  or  later  time 
as  contrasted  with  antiquity  ;  —  applied  to  Rome  and  Italy 
of  the  Middle  Ages,  to  the  classical  Renaissance,  or  to  18th- 
century  or  19th-century  classical  building. 

Ne  o— Scho-las'tic,  a.  Of  or  pert,  to  Neo-Scholasticism. 
Ne'O-Scho-las'ti  cism,  n.  The  modern  revival  of  the 
Scholastic  philosophy,  esp.  of  that  of  Thomas  Aquinas, 
with  critical  revision  to  suit  the  exigencies  of  the  general 
advance  in  learning.  The  Neo-Scholastic  movement  re¬ 
ceived  a  great  impetus  from  Leo  XIII. ’a  interest  in  it. 
ne  os'sin  (ne-Ss'Tn),  n.  [Gr.  vcoao-ta  a  nest  of  young 
birds,  fr.  i’(oo<ro<;  a  young  bird,  fr.  new,  young.] 

Physiol.  Chem.  A  hyalogen,  the  chief  component  of  the 
edible  bird’s  nests,  secreted  from  glands,  resembling  sali¬ 
vary  glands,  well  developed  in  the  birds  during  the  nest¬ 
building  season.  It  is  apparently  a  glucoproteid. 
Ne'O-Syr'i-ac,  n.  A  modern  form  of  Syriac,  the  language 
spoken  by  Aramaean  Christians  in  a  region  northeast  of 
Syria.  It  is  closely  akin  to  the  ancient  literary  Syriac, 
though  not  directly  from  it.  —  Ne'O— Syr'i-ac,  a. 
ne'o-tei'ni-a  (ne'o-tl'nT-a),  n.  [NL.  ;  neo-  -j-  Gr.  reiVeiK 
to  stretch.]  Zool.  The  condition  of  having  the  period  of 
immaturity  indefinitely  prolonged,  as  in  the  axolotl,  or 
esp.  in  certain  individuals  of  some  termites  which  have 
their  development  arrested  and  are  held  in  reserve  to  take 
the  place  of  the  queen.  —  ne  o-tol'nlc  (-tl'ink),  a. 
ne'o-ter'ic  (ne'o-tSr'Tk)  1  a.  [L.  neotericus,  Gr.  I'eaiTcpixos, 
ne  O-ter'i-cal  (-T-ktfl)  (  fr.  eewrepo?,  compar.  of  etoc 
young,  new.]  Recent  in  origin  ;  modern  ;  new  ;  —  said  of 
things  or  persons. —  ne'G-ter'i-Cil-ly,  adv. 

Some  being  ancient,  others  neoterical  Bacon. 

ne'O-ter'ic,  n.  One  of  modern  times;  a  modern, 
ne-ot'er-ism  (ne-5t'er-Tz’m),  n.  [Gr.  yewrepurjubf  innova¬ 
tion.]  A  neoteric  word  or  phrase  ;  the  introduction  of 
new  words  or  expressions.  —  ne-0t'er-ist,  n.  —  ne-Ot'er- 
is'ttc  (  Ts'tTk),  a.  —  ne-ot'er-ize  (  iz),  v.  i. 

Ne  O  trop'i-cal  (ne'o-tr5p'T-kal),  a.  [neo-  -f-  tropical.] 
Grog.  &  Biogeog.  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  designating,  a  ter¬ 
restrial  region  comprising  South  America,  the  Antilles, 
and  tropical  North  America.  Among  its  characteristic 
animals  are  the  sloths,  anteaters,  marmosets,  capuchin 
monkeys,  vampire  bats,  toucans,  tinamous,  macaws,  cu- 
rassows,  and  humming  birds. 

ne  o-vi'tal-lsm  (-vi'tal-Tz’m),  n.  [neo--\-  vitalism.]  The 


ne'o-gen  (n5'o-i6n).  >».  [weo-  + 
-gen.]  Chem.  An  alloy  resem¬ 
bling  silver  in  color  ana  consist¬ 
ing  chiefly  of  copper,  »inc,  and 
nickel,  with  small  proportions 
of  tin.  aluminium,  and  bismuth, 
ne'o-gen©  (-jen),  a.  [Gr.  vtoye- 
vris  newborn.  See  neo-  ;  -okn.] 
deal.  =  neocene.  Rare  in 
U.  S 

neogethe.  4*  ninth. 
ne  o-gr  ap  h'ic.  a.  [neo-  + 
graphic.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  a 
new  system  of  writing.  Rare. 
Ne'o-He'brew,  n.  See  Hebrew, 

Ne  o-Hel-len'lc.  a.  Of  or  per¬ 
taining  to  Neo-llellenism  —  n. 
See  Greek,  n.,  5  d. 

Ne  o-Kant'ism.  =Neo-Kant- 
ianism.  [g.  Neologic.  I 

ne'o-lo'gi-an  (n  e'6-1  3'j  Y-n  n), 
no  o-lo'gi-an.  >>.  A  neolojjist. 
ne  o-lo'gi  an-ism  (-Y  z’m),  n. 
Neologism.  [ical.  Rare.  I 

ne  o-log'ic  ('-lttj'Yk).  a.  Neolog-| 
neom 

neomeny,  n.  Neomenia.  Obs. 
ne'o-morph  (ne'fi-m5rf),  n. 
I  neo-  -f-  -morph.]  Biol.  A  struc¬ 
ture  that  is  not  derived  from  a 
similar  structure  in  an  ancestor. 

—  ne  o  mor'phic  (-mdr'fYk),  a. 

—  ne  o-mor'phism  (-tYz’m),  n. 
Ne  o-my'lo-don.  n.  (NL.  ;  neo- 
-4-  Mytodon.]  1‘aleon.  SeeOLos- 

SOTH  RRH’U. 


ne  o-na'tal  (n  6'6-n  a'trt  1),  a. 
Med.  Pert,  to  the  newborn, 
ne  on-tol'o-gy  ( ne'5n-t51'6-jY), 
n.  [neo-  -f-  Gr.  oura  existing 
things  -f  -logy.]  The  scientific 
study  of  living  animals  and 
plants  ;  —  opposed  to  pnleontol- 
oi/y.  —  ne  on-to-log'i-cal  (-tfi- 
loj'Y-ktfl),  a.  —  ne  on-tol'o-gist 
(-tfll'5-jYst),  n.  AH  Rare. 

Ne  o-pa  le-o-zo'ic.  a.  (neo-  + 
Paleozoic.]  Geol.  Late  Pale¬ 
ozoic.  The  late  Paleozoic,  or 
(Upper)  Silurian  tothePermian, 
both  inclusive.  See  geology, 
Chart.  —  Ne  o  pa  le-o-zo'ic,  n. 
ne^-par'af-fin,  n  Chem.  See 

NEO-. 

Ne  o-Per'sian,  n.  =  New  Per¬ 
sian.  See  Persian. 
n^oph'i  lism  ( n  6-5  f'Y-l  Y  z  *m), 
n.  (neo-  -f  Gr.  <f> iAo?  loving  + 
■ism A  Morbid  or  excessive  de¬ 
sire  for  novelty. 

ne  o-phil  o-log'i-cal  (neT>-fYP6- 
l6j'l-kDl),  , t .  Neogram  marmn. 
ne'o-phl-lol'o-gist  (-f  Y-l  5  l'b- 
jYst),  7i.  A  neogrammarian 
ne'o-pho'bi-a  (:f5'bY-a),  n. 
[NL.  ;  neo-  4-  -jihobia.]  Dread 
of,  or  aversion  for,  novelty. 
Ne'o-phron  (n  e'fi-f  r  5  n),  n. 
(NL.,  fr.  Gr.  vetypiov  childish 
in  spirit.  1  Zobl.  A  genus  of 
Old  World  vultures  character¬ 
ized  by  horizontal  nostrils  and 
containing  the  Kgrptinn  vulture 


( N.  permojiterus)  and  N.  gin - 
ginianvs  oi  India, 
ne'o-plas'ma  (ne'5-piaz'md),  n. 
[NL.J  =  neoplasm. 

Ne  o-pla'to-ni'cian  (-p  1  a't  5- 
nYshYln),  n.  A  Neoplatonist. 
neor.  +  near. 

ne  o-ra'ma  (-rii'md),  n.  [Gr. 
peto?  temple  +  c pop*  a  view.] 
A  panorama  of  the  interior  of 
a  building,  seen  from  within, 
neoren.  +  neke. 

Ne-or'ni  thes  (n6-8r'nY-thez  ; 
-5r-nl'thez)f  n.  pi.  (NL.;  neo- 
4-  Gr.  o puL()e<  birds.J  Zool.  A 
subclass  of  birds  comprising  all 
recent  and  fossil  birds  except 
the  Arclueoptervx.  See  ARCH.f:- 
ornith  ks.  —  ne  or-nith'ic  (nS' 
5r-nYth'Yk).  a. 

Ne  o-San'skrit,  n.  The  modern 
Sanskritic  languages  spoken  in 
India.  —  Ne  o-San  skrit'ic,  a. 
Ne-o'sa  pine  Var.  of  Neoza 
PIN  E. 

neose.  ne«r.  nose. 

Ne  o-so'rex  (ne'C-sS'rPks  ;  201 ), 
;i.  [NL.;7ieo-  4-  Sorer.]  Zobl.  A 
suhgenus  or  genus  of  relatively 
large  aquatic  shrews  having  the 
feet  and  toes  fimbriate,  consti¬ 
tuted  by  N.  palustris  and  .V. 
navigator  of  the  northern  and 
western  United  States, 
ne'oa-sol'o-^y  (nS'Ss-bl'O-jY),  n. 
(Gr.  v  o<r<70s  a  young  bird  4- 
togy.]  The  study  of  young  birds. 


ne  os-sop 'tile  (-up'tYl  ;  -til),  n. 
(Gr.  ve.aoo*  young  bird  + 
7tt(Aop  down.]  Zobl.  One  of 
the  downy  feathers  of  a  newly 
hatched  bird. 

ne'o-Bty'.e,  n.  [neo-  -i-  style.] 
A  kina  of  mimeographing  de¬ 
vice. 

neo-te'ni-a  (ne'C-te'nY-a).  Var 
of  neotkinia. 
neotheles  +  netiieless. 
neother  +  nithbr. 

Ne  ot'o  ma  (n  6-5  t'fi-m  d),  ». 
[NL.  ;  neo-  4-  Gr.  rtpveiv  to 
cut.]  Zobl.  The  genus  consist¬ 
ing  of  the  wood  rats. 

Ne-ot'ra  gns  (-rd-gtJs),  7i  [NL  ; 
neo-  4-  Gr.  Tpdyo<:  goat.]  Zool 
The  genus  constituted  by  the 
royal  antelope. 

Ne  o-trem'a-ta  (n  3'6-trS  m'd- 
ta  ;  -tre'md-ta),  n  pi.  [NL.  $ 
neo-  4-  Gr.  rprjpa  hole.]  Paleon 
6c  Zobl.  An  order  of  inarticu¬ 
late  Brachiopoda  having  the 
pedicle  restricted  throughout 
life  to  the  ventral  valve.  It  in¬ 
cludes  the  living  genera  Pis¬ 
cina  and  Crania. 

Ne'o-trop'lc.  a.  Neotropical, 
neotsume.  a.  [Cf.  AS.  neotan 
to  enjoy  ;  1st  -somk.J  Prob., 
profits  h*le  Obs. 

Ne-ot'ti  a  (nf-5t'Y-d),  tj.  INL., 
fr.  Gr.  re  tt  <  a.  bird’s  nest  A 
Hot.  A  genus  of  European  leaf- 


a.le,  senate,  dire,  ftm,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofa ;  eve,  £vent,  6nd,  recent,  maker;  ice,  Ill;  old,  6bey,  orb,  6dd,  soft,  connect ;  use,  6nite,  urn,  up,  circles,  menu : 

Q  Foreign  Word.  Obsolete  Variant  of.  +  combined  with.  =  equal*. 
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theory  that  vitality  is  a  unique  and  irreducible  phenom¬ 
enon,  not  to  be  aligued  with  physical  motion, 
ne  o-vol  can'lc  (ne'6-v51-kSn'Tk),  a.  [■ neo -  +  volcanic .] 
Petrog.  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  designating,  igneous  rocks 
erupted  later  than  the  beginning  of  the  Tertiary. 

Ne'O  wash'ln^-to'ni-a  (-wBsh'Ing-to'nl-d),  n.  [NL. ;  neo- 
+  (George)  Washington.']  But.  A  genus  of  handsome  fan 
palms,  consisting  of  a  single  species  (N.  fitamentosa), 
known  in  cultivation  as  the  Washington  palm,  native  of 
California.  Its  trunk  attains  a  height  of  from  40  to  75  feet, 
and  is  crowned  by  light  green,  nearly  orbicular  leaves,  hav¬ 
ing  segments  fringed  with  long  white  threads. 

Ne  o'za  pine  (Iie-O'zii).  [Native  name.]  A  tall  Himalayan 
pme  ( Pinus  gerardiana )  with  silvery  bark  and  edible  seeds. 
Ne'O-zoTc  (ne'6-zo'Ik),  a.  <fc  n.  [neo-  -f  Gr.  funj  life.] 
Geol.  a  Pertaining  to  or  designating  the  entire  period  from 
the  end  of  the  Mesozoic  to  the  present  time,  b  =  Ceno- 
ZOIC  a.  C  =  TERTIARY,  a.,  3  &  ».,  2. 
nep  (nSp),  n.  a  Colton  Mann/.  Little  knots  formed  by  ir¬ 
regular  growth  or  by  the  rubbing  together  of  the  fibers, 
esp.  in  ginning ;  also,  one  of  these  knots,  b  A  cluster  of 
fibers  occurring  in  wool  staple, 
nep,  v.  t. ;  NEPPED  (nSpt) ;  nkp'pino.  To  form  nep  in  (cot¬ 
ton)  during  the  operation  of  ginning. 

Nep'a-Iese7  (ngp'a-lez' ;  -les'),  a.  Of  or  pert,  to  Nepal,  a 
semi-independent  state  between  British  India  and  the  Him¬ 
alayas.  The  mass  of  the  population  are  Mongoloid  Bud¬ 
dhists  of  Indo-Chinese  origin  ;  the  ruling  classes  are  the 
Gurkhas  (see  Gurkha).  —  n.  sing.  &  pi.  A  native  of  Nepal, 
ne  pen'tlie  (ne-pSu'thj),  n.  [Gr.  i njirerOec,  neut.  of  VrflT€V- 
#-/<>  removing  all  sorrow,  an  epithet  of  an  Egyptian  drug;  urj- 
not  -f-  nevOoq  sorrow,  grief.]  1.  A  potion  or  drug  used  by 
the  ancients  to  give  forgetfulness  of  pain  and  sorrow,  — 
by  some  supposed  to  have  been  opium  or  hashish.  Hence, 
anything  capable  of  causing  oblivion  of  grief  or  suffering. 

Lulled  with  the  sweet  nepenthe  of  a  court.  Pope. 
2  The  plant  which  yielded  the  drug. 

3.  Med.  A  disguised  preparation  of  opium.  Rare. 
ne-pen'the-an  (-the-an),  a.  Pertaining  to,  containing,  or 
having  the  effect  of,  nepenthe, 
ne-pen'thes  (-thez),  n.  [L.,  fr.  Gr.  See 

NEPENTHE.]  1.  =  NEPENTHE. 

2.  [cap.]  Bot.  A  genus  of  Malaysian  climb¬ 
ing  plants  constituting  the  family  Nepentha- 
ce<e  (order  Sarraceniales).  They  have  leaves 
with  the  midrib  prolonged  to  a  tendril,  the 
apex  expanding  in  a  pitcherlike  appendage, 
whence  they  are  often  called  pitcher  plants 
or  monkey-cups.  The  pitchers  vary  greatly 
in  form,  many  bein^  closed  by  a  lid.  They 
secrete  an  acid  liquid  that  aids  in  the  diges¬ 
tion  of  the  proteid  food  accumulated  at  the 
bottom.  Many  of  the  30species  are  cultivated. 

Nep'e  ta  (nSp'e-tri),  n.  [L.]  Bot.  A  large 
genus  of  European  mints  having  dentate 
leaves  and  verticillate  clusters  of  white  or 
blue  flowers  with  a  tubular  15-nerved  calyx 
and  strongly  2-lipped  corolla.  N.  cataria ,  the  catnip,  is 
the  best-known  species. 

neph'e  lin  ite  (nSf'g-lTn-it),  n.  Petrog.  A  dark,  heavy, 
volcnnic  rock  which  may  be  regarded  as  basalt  containing 
no  olivine  and  with  nephelite  replacing  the  feldspar, 
neph'e-lite  (nSf'e-lit),  neph'e-lino  (-lTn),  n.  [Gr.  ve<f>e\ri 
cloud:  cf.  F.  nepheline.  Cf.  nebula.]  A  hexagonal  min¬ 
eral  occurring  in  glassy  crystals  or  grains,  or  in  coarse 
crystals  or  masses  of  greasy  luster  without  cleavage  ; 
specif.,  the  glassy  variety,  as  distinguished  from  el;»  olite. 
H.,  5.5-6.  Sp.gr.,  2.55-2.65.  Nephelite  is  an  orthosilicate 
of  sodium,  potassium,  and  aluminium,  (Na,K)AlpSi<iO;j4. 
It  occurs  in  various  igneous  rocks  and  is  an  essential  con¬ 
stituent  of  some,  as  nephelinite,  nephelite  basalt,  neph¬ 
elite  syenite,  etc.  —  neph'e-lin'ic  (-lin'Ik),  a. 
nephelite,  or  nepheline,  basalt.  Petrog.  k  rock  differ¬ 
ing  from  nephelinite  only  in  containing  additional  olivine, 
nephelite,  or  nepheline,  syenite.  Petrog.  A  grani¬ 
toid,  intrusive,  igneous  rock  consisting  of  nephelite  (eue- 
olite)  and  orthoclase,  with  smaller  proportions  of  vari¬ 
ous  other  minerals.  In  some  localities  yttrium,  cerium, 
and  other  rare  elements  occur  in  some  of  its  minerals. 

Ne  phe'li-um  (ne-fe'lT-ftm),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  pet/>eAiop, 
dim.  of  ve<f)e\T)  cloud  ;  cf.  L.  nephelion ,  a  kind  of  plant.] 
Bot.  A  genus  of  Asiatic  and  Australian  sapindaceous  trees 
having  pinnate  leaves  and  terminal  panicles  of  small  flow¬ 
ers,  succeeded  by  fruits  with  a  sweet  edible  pulp  and  a 
warty  crust.  N.  lappaceum  is  the  rambutan. 


neph'e-lo-  (nSf'e-lo-).  Combining  form  fr.  Gr.  pe^eArj,  cloud. 
neph'ew  (ngf'u ;  u8v'u ;  277  :  the  second  is  preferred  in 
British  usage. ),  n.  [ME.  neveu ,  nevou ,  nevu ,  fr.  F.neveu, 
OF.  also,  nevou,  L.  nepos ;  akin  to  AS.  nefa,  D.  neef,  G. 
neffe,  OHG.  nevo,  Icel.  neji  a  kinsman,  Gr.  venoSes,  pi., 
brood,  young,  Skr.  nepat  grandson,  descendant.  Cf.  niece, 
nepotism.]  1.  The  son  of  a  brother  or  a  sister,  or,  some¬ 
what  loosely,  of  a  brother-in-law  or  sister-in-law. 

2.  In  Obs.  senses  :  a  A  grandson  or  grandchild,  or  remoter 
lineal  descendant.  1  Tim.  v.  4.  Jer.  Taylor,  b  A  niece.  C 
A  cousin.  “  His  nephew  Richard.”  Shah,  d  The  illegiti¬ 
mate  son  of  an  ecclesiastic.  A  Euphemism.  Hist.  Oxf.E.D. 
Ne'phlte  (ne'flt),  n.  According  to  Mormon  belief,  a  de¬ 
scendant  of  Nephi,  the  alleged  author  of  the  first  two 
books  of  the  Book  of  Mormon,  from  whose  plates  an 
alleged  prophet  called  Mormon  is  said  to  ha^e  made  in 
part  the  book  which  Joseph  Smith  translated, 
neph'o-  (nSf'o-).  Combining  form  fr.  Gr.  ue<j)oq,  cloud. 
ne-phol'O-gy  (ne-f51'o-jY),  n.  [nepho-  -f-  -logy.]  The  de¬ 
partment  of  meteorology  treating  of  clouds.  —  neph  O- 
log'i  cal  (uSf'o-lSj'T-kal),  a.  —  ne  phol'o-gist  (-jlst),  n. 
neph'o- scope  (nSf'o-skop),  n.  [nepho-  -f-  -scope.]  Meteor. 
An  instrument  for  observing  clouds,  their  direction  and 
velocity.  One  form  consists  of  a  circular  horizontal  mir¬ 
ror  above  which  is  a  fixed  spherical  knob,  whose  reflection 
the  observer,  by  moving  his  eye,  keeps  in  coincidence 
with  the  reflection  of  the  cloud. 

ne-phral'gi  a  (ne-fral'jT-d ;  nSf-r5l'-),  ne-phral'gy  (-jT), 
n.  [NL.  nephralgia;  nephro-  -\--atgia.]  Med.  Neuralgic 
pain  in  the  kidneys.  — ne-phral'gic  (-jTk),  a. 
ne-phrec'to  my  (ne-frek'to-mT  ;  n8f-rgk'-),  n.  [nephro- 
-f-  -ectomy.]  Surg.  Excision  of  a  kidney, 
neph'ric  (nSf'rTk),  a.  [Gr.  ve<i>p6<;  kidney.]  Renal, 
ne-phrid'i-al  (ne-frTd'T-«l ;  nef-rld'-),  a.  Zool.  &  Anat. 
Of  or  pertaining  to  a  nephridium. 
ne-phrid'i-um  (-mid),  n. ;  L.  pi. 

-ia  (-d).  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  ve^pCSios  of  (JUy  '1 

the  kidneys.]  Zool.  &  Anat.  a  An  if 
excretory  organ  of  the  type  found  H  ^  || 

in  annulate  worms,  mollusks, 

braehiopods,  polyzoans,  certain  tf'psL  ir  4  Jjlii 
arthropods,  etc.  In  typical  cases  Nephridia  of  a  Worm, 
it  consists  of  a  tube  opening  at  one  a  a  External  Orifices  ; 
end  into  the  coelom  by  a  ciliated,  b  Vesicular  Portion  ;  c 
funnel-shaped  aperture  (nephro-  Convoluted  Tubular 
stome)  and  discharging  at  the  other  Portion  ;  o  Fun  n  e  1- 
end  by  a  minute  pore  (nephridio-  shaped  Internal  Orifice. 

fiore)  on  the  exterior  of  the  body.  It  is  often  much 
engthened  and  convoluted,  with  glandular  walls.  In  the 
annulate  worms  a  pair  of  these  organs  often  occurs  in  each 
of  several  or  many  of  the  segments  of  the  body,  whence 
the  name  segmental  organa.  In  the  mollusks  (see  organ  of 
Bojanus)  and  braehiopods  but  one  pair  is  usually  present. 
In  many  cases  these  organs  also  carry  off  the  products  of 
the  generative  organs  from  the  coelom,  and  in  certain  ani¬ 
mals  some  of  them  are  modified  to  perform  this  function 
only  Nephridia  of  a  modified  type  also  occur  in  Amphi- 
oxus.  b  Embryo!.  Sometimes,  by  extension,  a  renal  tubule 
of  a  craniate  vertebrate,  which  is  comparable  to  a  nephrid¬ 
ium  in  many  respects,  and  which  in  the  lower  vertebrates 
possesses  nephrostomes.  The  term  is  loosely  applied  to 
other  tubular  excretory  organs  of  invertebrates, 
neph'rism  (nSf'rTz’m),  n.  [nephro-  -f-  -ism.]  Med.  The 
morbid  condition  caused  by  chronic  disease  of  the  kidney, 
neph'rite  (-rit),  n.  [G.  nephrit ,  fr.  LL.  lapis  nephriticus. 
See  nephritic.]  Min.  A  tough,  compact  variety  of  trem- 
olite  or  actinolite,  constituting  the  less  valuable  kind  of 
jade,  and  formerly  worn  as  a  remedy  for  kidney  diseases; 
kidney  stone.  See  jade.  H.,  6-6.5.  Sp.  gr.,  2.96-3.1. 
ne-phrit'ic  (ne-fnt'ik  ;  n8f-nt'Tk),  a.  [L.  nephriticus , 
Gr.  yei/jpiTiKo? :  cf.  F.  nephretique.  See  nephritis.]  1.  Of 
or  pertaining  to  the  kidneys  or  urinary  organs  ;  renal. 

2.  Med.  a  Affected  with  a  disease  of  the  kidneys,  b  Re¬ 
lieving  disorders  of  the  kidneys;  affecting  the  kidneys, 
nephritic  Btone,  nephrite;  jade.  See  nephrite.  —  n.  wood. 
Old  Med .,  a  wood  the  infusion  of  which  (nephritic  tincture) 
was  once  used  in  kidney  diseases.  In  early  accounts  it  is 
said  to  come  from  “New  Spain”  and  to  be  the  coatli  of 
Hernandez,  but  in  later  use  the  name  is  applied  to  the  wood 
of  the  horse-radish  tree  ( Moringa  moringa).  Oxf.  E.  D. 
ne-phri'tis  (ne-fri'tis;  nSf-ri'tTs),  n.  [L.,  fr.  Gr.  vefypir 19 
(sc.  1 60-09),  fr.  i /e</>po?  a  kidney.]  Med.  Inflammation  of 
the  kidneys.  Nephritis  occurs  in  acute  and  chronic  forms, 
commonly  known  as  acute  and  chronic  Bright’s  disease, 
from  the  former  of  which  recoveries  are  frequent  and  from 


Leaves  of 
Nepenthes, 
2.  Much  re¬ 
duced. 


the  latter  rare.  Acute  nephritis  tends  to  suppuration,  and 
is  sometimes  called  suppurative  nephritis, 
neph'ro-  (nSf'rG-),  nephr-  Combining  form  from  Greek 

pe^po?,  kidney. 

neph'ro-cele  (-sel),  n.  [nephro-  -J-  -celt.]  Med.  Hernia 
of  the  kidney. 

ne  phrog'e-nous  (ne-fr5j'e-nws  ;  nSf-rbj'-),  a.  [nephro-  -f- 
-genous. )  Med.  Produced  or  caused  by  the  kidney. 
Ne-phrol'e-pis  (ne-fr51'e-pTs  ;  ngf-rol'-),  n.  [nephro-  -f-  Gr. 
Aeirt?  scale.]  Bot.  A  small  genus  of  polypodiaceous  ferns 
having  large  pinnate  fronds,  the  pinnae  articulated  at  the 
rachis,  with  the  sori  on  the  upper  branches  of  the  free  veins. 
The  species  are  mainly  tropical,  two  extending  to  Florida. 
N .  exallala  is  the  commonly  cultivated  sword  fern, 
neph  ro^liUl'ic  (ngf'rS-lTth'Tk),  a.  [nephro-  -f-  -lith  -f-  -ic.] 
Med.  Of  or  pertaining  to  gravel,  or  renal  calculi ;  as,  neph- 
rolitic  ischuria. 

nepb  ro-li  thot'o-my  (-H-thot'6-mT),  n.  [nephrolith  -f- 
-tomy.]  Surg.  The  operation  of  removing  a  calculus  from 
the  kidney  by  incision  ;  lithonephrotomy. 
ne-phrol'o-gy  (ne-fr51'$-jT  ;  n8f-r51'-),  n.  [nephro-  -f 
-logy.]  The  science  which  treats  of  the  kidneys,  their  struc¬ 
ture,  functions,  or  diseases.  —  ne-phrol'o-gist  (-jlst),  n. 
ne-phrop'a-thy  (ne-fr5p'a-tht  ;  ngf-rftp'-),  n.  [nephro-  -f- 
-palhy.]  Med.  Any  disease  of  the  kidney. 
neph'ro-pex/y  (ngf'ro-pgk'sT),/*.  [nephro-  -\--pexy.]  Surg. 
The  operation  of  fixing  a  wandering  kidney, 
neph  rop-to'sis  (nef'rSp-to'sTs),  n.  [NL.  See  nephro-  ; 
ptosis.]  Med.  Abnormal  sinking  downwards  of  the  kid¬ 
ney  ;  wandering  kidney. 

ne-phror'rha-phy  (ne-fr<5r'd-ft ;  n8f-r5r'-),  n.  [nephro- 
-j-  -rhaphy.]  Surg.  Fixation  of  a  movable  kidney  by  su¬ 
turing  it  to  the  posterior  abdominal  wall, 
neph'ro  Stome  (ngf'ro-stom),  n.  [NL.  nephrostoma  ;  neph¬ 
ro-  -j-  -stoma.]  Zool.  The  funnel-shaped  opening  of  a 
nephridium  into  the  body  cavity.  —  ne-phros'to-mous 
(ne-fr5s'to-mus ;  nSf-rSs'-),  a. 

neph'ro-tome  (n5f'r$-tom),  n.  [See  nephrotomy.]  Em - 
bryol.  In  vertebrate  embryos,  the  modified  part  of  a  primi¬ 
tive  segment  developing  into  an  excretory  tubule  of  the 
primitive  kidney. 

ne-phrot'O-my  (ne-fr<5t'o-mT  ;  n£f-r5t'-),  ??.  [nephro-  -f- 
-tomy.]  Surg.  Incision  into  the  kidney,  as  for  extraction 
of  stone.  —  ne-phrot'o-miz©  (-mlz),  v.  t. 

Neph'thys  (nef'thTs),  n.  [Gr.  N e4>9v<;,  fr.  Egypt,  nebt-het 
the  lady  of  the  house.]  An  Egyptian  goddess,  daughter 
of  Seb  and  Nut,  sister  and  wife  of  Set,  who  with  Isis  was 
especially  associated  with  the  ritual  of  the  dead,  and  is 
often  represented  on  mummies. 

II  ne  Plus  ul'tra  (ne  plus  ul'trri).  [L.,  no  further;  ne  no, 
not  +  plus  more  +  ultra  beyond.]  1.  The  uttermost  point 
to  vvhich  one  can  go  or  attain  ;  hence,  the  summit  of 
achievement ;  the  highest  point  or  degree  ;  the  acme. 

The  ne  plus  ultra  of  bell  ringing.  Scott. 

2.  A  prohibition  against  proceeding  further;  an  insuper¬ 
able  oostacle  or  limiting  condition.  Obs.  or  R. 
nep'O-tal  (n8p'o-tal),  a.  Of,  pert,  to,  or  like,  a  nephew, 
ne-pot'ic  (ne-pot'Tk),  a.  [See  nepotism.]  Of  or  pertain¬ 
ing  to  nepotism  ;  disposed  to  nepotism.  “  Nepotic  am¬ 
bition.”  ^  Milman. 

nep'0-ti3m  (ngp'ft-tTz’m),  n.  [L.  nepos,  nepotis ,  nephew: 
cf.  F.  nkpolisme.  See  nephew.]  1.  Favoritism  shown  to 
nephews  and  other  relatives;  bestowal  of  patronage  by 
reason  of  relationship,  rather  than  of  merit. 

From  nepotism  Alexander  V.  was  safe  ;  for  he  was  without 
kindred  or  relatives.  Milman. 

2.  Excessive  fondness  for  one’s  nephews.  Rare. 
nep'o-tist  (-tTst),  n.  One  who  practices  nepotism.  —  nep'- 
O-tis'ti-cal  (-tTs'ti-k«l),  a. 

Nep'tune  (nep'tun),  n.  [L.  Neptunus.]  1.  Rom.  Relig. 
The  son  of  Saturn  and  Ops  ;  the  god  of  the  waters,  esp.  of 
the  sea,  represented  as  bearing  a  trident  for  a  scepter.  His 
worship  was  early  introduced  into  Rome;  his  feast,  Nep'- 
tu-na'li-a  (-tu-na'IT-d),  occurred  July  23.  His  cult  was  iden¬ 
tified  with  that  of  the  Greek  Poseidon  (which  see).  Cf.  di. 
2.  Fig.:  The  ocean  ;  sea.  Rare.  Shak. 

3-  Astron.  The  most  remote  known  planet  of  the  solar 
system,  discovered  —  as  a  result  of  the  computations  of 
Leverrier,  of  Paris  —  by  Galle,  of  Berlin,  September  23, 
1846.  Its  mean  distance  from  the  sun  is  about  2,792,000,000 
miles,  its  period  of  revolution  164.78  years,  and  its  diam¬ 
eter  about  32,000  miles.  Neptune  is  known  to  have  one 
satellite. 


less  saprophytic  orchids  hav¬ 
ing  small  racemose  flowers 
with  a  long  column.  X.  nidus- 
aris  is  the  bird  s-nest  orchis, 
neowe.  «*•  nkw. 
ne'o-yt-ter'bi-um  (ne/o-I-tfIr'- 
bY-t/m).  n.  See  ytterbium. 
Ne-o'za  nut  (n  f'-fi'z  &)  The 
seed  of  the  Neoza  pine, 
nep.  4*  nap,  a  cup,  neep. 
nep.  Dial. Eng.  var.  of  Nip,n.  8r  v. 
nep.  n.  (Cf.  ME.  &  AS.  nepte , 
fr.  L.  nepeta  Cf.  Catn i  p,  Ne- 
peta  .]  Catni  p.  Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 
nep.  n.  [AS.  nsep  turnip,  fr.  L. 
na/uis.]  Bryony.  Obs. 

Ne'pa  (ne'pa),  n.  [L.,  scor¬ 
pion.]  1.  Zool.  A  genus  of 
hemipterous  insects  consisting 
of  the  water  scorpions.  It  is 
the  type  of  a  family,  Nep'i-dae 
(n'p't-de),  containing  also  the 
needle  bugs.  See  Ranatiia. 

2.  Astron.  The  constellations 
of  Cancer,  Hydra,  and  Scorpio 
combined.  Also  Nepas.  Rare.. 
Nepal  cardamom.  See  Bengal 

CAR DA MOM. 

Ne  pal'  wheat  (n£-p6K).  = 
Himalayan  barley. 

Nep  au-lese'  (ngp'6-lez';  -les'). 
Var.  of  Nepalese. 
nepe.  +  neap  ;  nep,  catnip, 
nepe.  O bs.  or  dial.  Lng.  of  N  e e p. 
Ne  pen-tha'ce-ae  (ne'pSn-tha'- 
sP-e),  n.  pi.  [NL.]  Bot.  See 
Nepenthes.  —  nepen-tha'- 
ceous  ( -shtfs;,  a.  [Napierian.  I 
Ne  pe'ri-an  (n  P-p  e'r  't-O  n  ),  a.  \ 

[I  N^p'fol  ke-188  (nap'ffll'k?- 
las),  n.  (Hung.  ;  nip  nation  -f- 
J  olkeUs  rising.]  Hungary.  See 

ARMY  ORGANIZATION. 

ne-pha'll-a  (n  P-f  a'l  Y-d),  n.  pi. 
[Or.  vri(f)d\ia.]  Gr.  Relig. 
Wineless  offerings  ;  esp  ,  a  mix¬ 
ture  of  milk,  water,  and  honey. 


neph'a-lism  (nff'd-lYz’m), 

[Gr.  soberness,  fr. 

prj^aAto?  sober,  to 

drink  no  wine.]  Total  absti¬ 
nence  from  spirituous  liquor. 
—  neph'a-list  (-list),  n. 
nephande.  4*  nefand. 

Ne'pheg  (ne'fgg).  Bib. 

Neph'e  le  (nSf'r-le),  n.  1.  [L., 
lr.  Gr.  Net^eAT}.]  See  Phrixus. 
2.  [Z.  c.]  [Gr.  ve<f>eA7j  cloud.] 
East.  Ch.  =  AIR,  16. 
neph'e-le-scope/  (-1  P-s  k  5  pO,  n. 
Incorrect  for  nepheloscopk. 
neph'e-line.  n.  =  nephelite. 
Neph  e-lo-coc-cyg'i  a  (ncf'P-lo- 
kOk-sYj'Y-d),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr. 


NeifieAoKOKKvyia,  “cloud cuck¬ 
oo  town:  ”  v€(f)eXr)  cloud  4-  kok- 
kvI;  cuckoo. I  A  town  built  in 
the  clouds  by  the  cuckoos  in 
the  “  Birds”  of  Aristophanes. 
The  name  occurs  also  in  the 
“Verfe  Historian”  of  Lucian, 
neph  e-lo-dom'e-ter  (-dOm'P- 
tPr),  n.  [nephelo-  -F  Gr.  0669 
way  4-  -meter.']  Meteor.  An 
instrument  for  reckoning  dis¬ 
tances  or  velocities  of  clouds. 


neph  e  log'no  sy  (-lQg'no-sT),  n. 
[nephelo-  4- Gr.  ypo)crt9  knowl- 
'  Scientific  observation  of 


clouds. 

neph'e-loid  ( n  e  f'A-1  o  1  d),  a. 
[nephelo-  4-  -oid .]  Med.  Cloudy; 
turbid  ;  as.  nejiheloid  urine, 
neph  e-lol'a-ter  (-151'a-tPr),  n. 
[ nephelo -  4-  later.]  An  ad¬ 
mirer  of  clouds.  Nonce  Word. 
neph  e-lol'o-gy  (-fi-jY),  n.  [neph- 
e/0.  +  .logy.]  The  science  of 
clouds.  Rare.  —  neph'e-lo-log'- 
1-cal  (-lP-lttj'l-kdfl),  a.  Rare. 
neph'e-lom'e-ter  (-lOm'P-ter),  n. 
I nephelo -  4-  -meter.]  a  Meteor. 


An  instrument  for  measuring 

the  amount  of  cloudiness,  b 
Chem.  An  instrument  for  de¬ 
tecting  and  estimating  opales¬ 
cent  precipitates,  neph  e-lo- 
met'ric  (-lo-m’  t'rTk),  a. 
neph'e-lo-rom'e-ter  (-IcVrOm'P- 
t?r),  n.  [nephelo-  4-  an  uneert. 
element  4-  -meter.]  An  instru¬ 
ment  for  observing  speed  and 
direction  of  motion  of  clouds. 
neph'e-lo-scope7,  n.  [nephelo- 
4-  -scope.  1  Meteor.  An  instru¬ 
ment  for  snowing  cloud  forma¬ 
tion  by  expansion  of  moist  air. 
neph'e-lo-sphere',  n.  [nevhelo- 
4-  sphere.]  A  vaporous,  cloudy 
envelope  surrounding  a  heav¬ 
enly  body.  Rare. 
neph'eah  (nef'Psh),  n.  IHeb.] 

1.  The  soul  ;  the  aivine  breath 
as  it  exists  in  man.  See  soul. 

2.  The  os.  The  vital  animal  soul 
in  man. 

neph'ew-ship,  n.  See -ship. 
Ne'phi ( ne' IT).  Bib.  A  word  used 
in  2 Mace.  i.  36.  See  Naphthar. 
Neph'i-lim  (11  5  f'Y-1  T  m),  n.  pi. 
IFIeb.  nfiphilim.]  Bib.  A  race 
of  giants  or  demigods  men¬ 
tioned  in  Gen.  vi.  4,  Num.  xiii. 
33,  K.  V.  ;  in  A.  V.  translated 
“  giants." 

Ne'phis  (ne'fYs).  Bib. 
Ne'phish  (ne'lTsh).  Bib. 

Ne  phish'e-sim  (nC-fYsh'5-sYm). 

Bib. 

neph'o-gram,  n.  [ nepho-  + 
-gram.]  A  photograph  of  clouds, 
neph'o-graph,  n.  [nepho-  4- 
-graph. J  An  instrument  for 
photoirraphing  clouds, 
nephr-.  See  nephro-. 
ne-phrec'to-mizo  (n  6-f  r  8  k't  6- 
mlz  ;  n8f-r8k'-),  v.  t.  4*  ?.  Surg. 
To  perform  nephrectomy  upon  ; 
to  excise  a  kidney. 


ne-phret'ic.  nephritic. 
neph'ri  a  (n5f'rY-a),  n.  [NL., 
fr.  Gr.  pe-tpoT  kidney.]  Med 
Bright’s  disease.  [phridium.  I 
n  e-p  h  r  i  d'i-a,  pi.  of  ne-| 
ne-phrid'i-o-pore/  (nt-frTd'i-u- 
pdr/;  net-rYd'-),  m.  [nephridium 
4-  Gr.  nop 09  passage.]  Zool. 
The  external  aperture  of  a 
nephridium. 

ne-phrit'ic,  n.  Med.  A  medi¬ 
cine  adapted  to  relieve  or  cure 
diseases  of  the  kidneys.  Obs. 
ne-phrit'i-cal,  a.  Nephritic, 
neph  ro-ca-thar'ti-con,  n.  [NL. 
See  nephro-;  cathartic.]  A 
medicine  serving  to  cleanse  the 
kidneys.  Obs. 

neph  ro-din'ic  (nff'rA-dYn'Yk), 
a.  [nephro-  4-  Gr.  a>St9,  ivScroc, 
travail.]  Zool.  Provided  with 
nephrogonaduct6. 
Ne-phro'di-um  (nf-fro'dY-«m  ; 
nr*f-ro'-),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  uecfipu)- 
fi")79  like  a  kidney.]  Bot.  See 
Dryopteris. 

neph  ro  go n'a-d u  c  t  ( n  5  f- 

r  o-gfi  n'd-d  H  k  t),  n.  Zool.  A 
nephridium  which  serves  as  a 
gonaduct. 

neph'roid  (nCf'roid ),  a.  [nejih- 
ro-  4-  -oid.)  Ren  i form.  —  n. 
Math.  A  kidnev-shaped  curve 
of  sixth  degree,  having  one  sin¬ 
gle  and  one  triple  crunode  ;  the 
polar  equation  is  r— a=2«sin^. 
neph'ro-lith,  n.  [nephro-  4- 
-lith.]  Med.  A  renal  calculus, 
neph  ro-li  thi'a-Bis  (n  f*  f'r  r-lY- 
thl'd-sTs),  n.  :  nephro¬ 

lith  4-  -iasis.  J  Med.  A  morbid 
condition  characterized  by  the 
formation  of  renal  calculi, 
neph  roly 'sin  (nef'rO-lT'sYn), 
71.  Physiol.  Chem.  A  specific 


nephrolytie  toxin, 
neph  ro-lyt'le,  a  [nephro-  4- 
-li/tic.)  Physiol.  Chem.  De¬ 
structive  to  the  kidneys, 
neph^o-ma-la'ci-a,  n.  [NL.  ; 
nephro-  4-  ntalucia.]  Med.  Mor¬ 
bid  softening  of  the  kidney, 
neph  ro-meg'a-ly  (nCTro-mPg'- 
a-lY),  n.  [nephro-  4-  Gr.  /aeya9, 
/Lte-yaAou,  great.]  Med.  Enlarge¬ 
ment  of  the  kidney, 
neph  ro-pa-ral'y-sis,  n.  Med. 
Paralvsis  of  the  kidneys, 
neph'ro-pore  (n  8  f'r  o-p  5  r),  n. 
Zool.  A  neph  rid  iopore. 
Neph'rops  (n8f'r5ps),  n.  [NL.  ; 
nephro-  4-  Gr.  <*nj/  eye.J  Zool. 
The  genus  containing  the  Nor¬ 
way  lobster. 

Ne-phrop'si-dae  (n8-fr8p'sY- 
de  ;  n  8  f-rfi  )>'-),  n.  pi.  [NL.] 
Zool.  =  Homari  dm. 
neph'ro-py'e-li'tis  (n8f/rf)-pT/fs- 
1  T't  Y  s),  n.  INL.  ;  nephro-  4- 
pye litis.)  Med.  Inflammation 
of  the  parenchyma  and  pelvis 
of  the  kidney. 

neph'ro-py-o'ais  (-pT-5'sTs),  n. 
INly.  ;  nephro-  4-  pyo-  4-  -osis.] 
Suppuration  of  the  kidney, 
neph  ror-rha'gi-a  ( n  8  f'r  <7-r  a'- 
jl-d ),  n.  [NL.  ;  nephro-  4-  -rha- 
gia .1  Med.  Hemorrhage  from 
the  Kidneys. 

neph'ros  (n8f'r5s),  n.  [NL.,  fr. 
Gr.  pe«^po9.]  A  kidney; — chiefly 
in  comb.,  as  in  pronejdtros. 
neph'ro-scle'ri-a  (nff'rtJ-skle'- 
rT-d),  neph  ro-scle-ro'sis  (-skl8- 
r5'sT8),  n.  [Nl..  See  nephro-; 
sclerosis.]  Med.  Induration 
of  the  kidneys. 

ne-phro'sis  (n8-fr5'sYs  ;  n  8  f- 
r5  -),  n.  [NL.  ;  nephro-  4- 
-o.«ts.]  Med.  Anj’  diseased  con¬ 
dition  of  the  kidneys. 


ne-phros'to-ma  (nf-fr5>'tfi-md; 
n81-rf>s'-),  7/.  [NL.]  Zool.  Neph- 
rostome. 

neph'ro  tu-ber'cu-lo'Bls  ( n8ivr6- 
tO-djOr^kn-lo'sYs),  ?/  [NL.]  Tu¬ 
berculosis  of  the  kidneys- 
neph  ro-ty'phoid.  u.  Med.  Ty¬ 
phoid  fever  complicated  by  dis¬ 
ease  of  the  kidneys, 
neph  ro-zy'mose,  n.  [nephro- 
-f  zymase.]  A  compound  fer¬ 
ment  occurring  in  urine, 
neph'ta.  ^  naphtha. 
Neph'ta-li  (n8f'td-ll).  D.  Bib. 
Neph'ta-lites  (-llts).  D.  Bib. 
Neph'tha-li  (n8f'thd-ll).  Bib. 
Neph  tha-li'a  (-lT'd).  D.  Bib. 
Neph'tha-lim  (-llm).  Bib. 
Neph  thu'a-tl  (n8f-tha'd-tT). 
D.  Bib.  \D.  Bib.\ 

Neph-to'a  (n8f-to'a ;  n6f'tC-a ).  I 
Neph-to'ah  (-d).  Bib. 
Neph'tu-im  (n8f't0-Ym).  D.\ 

Ne-phu'sim  (n8-fQ'sYm).  Bib. 
Nep'i-dso  (n8p'T-de),  n.  jd. 
INL.]  Zool.  See Nepa.  —  nep'id 
(n8p'Td),  a.  tf  n. 
nep'i-on'ic  (-On'Yk),  a.  [Gr 
pr,7rt09  infant.]  Zool.  Very 
young  ;  postembryonal  :  larval  ; 
—  said  01  a  stage  of  development 
next  succeediig  the  embryonic, 
nep'o-ta'tlon,  n.  [L.  nepotari  to 
be  prodigal.]  Prodigality.  Obs. 
ne'pote  (ne'pfit),  n.  [L.  nepos, 
nepotis .]  A  nephew  :  also,  Obs., 
a  grandson.  Scot.  [Nepotic. A.I 
ne-po'tlous  (nt-po'shjTs),  a.| 
neppe.  f  neep,  nep. 
nep'per-kin.  Dial.  Eng.  var.  of 
n i  ppkrkin .  [Catnip.  Obs.  I 
nepte.  n.  [AS.,  fr.  L.  nepeta.)\ 
Nep-tu'ne  an  (nep-tQ'nf-dn) 
Var.  of  Neptunian. 

Neptune  powder.  A  dynamite 
explosive  used  in  blasting. 


food,  foot ;  out,  oil ;  chair  ;  go  ;  sing,  ink  :  *hen,  thin  ;  nature,  verdure  (250) ;  K  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144) ;  boN  ;  yet ;  zh  _  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Guide. 
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4-  [f .  e.]  A  copper  or  brass  plate  or  pan  used  in  trade 
with  the  natives  of  Africa. 

Nep'tune’s-cup'  (nfip'tunz-),  n.  A  very  large  cup-shaped 
sponge  ( Protcrion  amphitrite ),  sometimes  four  feet  high. 

Nep  tu'nl  an  (nSp-tu'nT-fln),  a.  [L.  Neptunius  belonging 
to  Neptune:  cf.  F.  neptunien,]  1.  Of  or  pertaining  to 
Neptune,  the  god,  or  the  ocean  or  sea,  or  the  planet. 

2  Geol.  Formed  by  the  agency  of  water;  pertaining  to 
or  designating  the  theory  of  the  Neptunists. 

Neptunian  plain,  the  ocean  surface.  Poetic.  —  N.  races,  the 
races  of  Oceania. 

Nep-tu'ni-cen'tric  (-sSn'trTk),  a.  [Neptune  -f-  centric."] 
Aslron.  Centering  about  Neptune  (the  planet) :  taken  or 
calculated  as  seen  from  Neptune ;  a6,  Neptunicentric  longi¬ 
tude  or  force. 

Nep'tun  1st  (nSp'tfi-nTst),  n.  [Cf.  F.  neptuniste.]  1.  A 
seaman  ;  navigator.  Obs. 

2-  Geol.  One  who  holds  the  theory  that  the  successive 
rocks  of  the  earth’s  crust  were  formed  by  the  agency  of 
water.  Cf.  Plutonist. 

Ne're  id  (ne're-Td),  n.  [L.  Nereis ,  -idis,  Or.  Nr/pei?,  Nrp>ps, 
-tSos,  a  daughter  of  Nereus,  an  ancient  sea  god,  fr.  Nrjpeus; 
cf.  vrjpos  wet,  Skr.  nara  water.]  1.  Class.  Myth.  A  sea 
nymph.  The  Nereids,  fifty  or  one  hundred  in  number,  were 
the  daughters  of  Nereus  and  Doris,  and  attendants  upon 
Poseidon.  They  were  represented  as  riding  sea  horses  and 
other  sea  monsters,  and  usually  as  having  the  human  form 
entire,  but  sometimes  as  having  the  tail  of  a  fish.  The  best 
known  were  Amphitrite,  Thetis,  and  Galatea. 

2.  [/.  c.]  Zool.  Any  species  of  the  genus  Nereis  or  family 
Nereidse ;  often,  loosely,  any  of  various  other  polychade 
worms,  esp.  of  the  order  Errantia. 

No'ro-ia  (ne're-Ts),  n.  ;  pi.  Nereides  (ne-re'T-dez).  [L.] 

1.  Class.  Myth.  A  Nereid.  See  Nereid. 

2.  Zo’ol.  A  large  genus  of  predaceous  marine  polychaetous 
worms  of  the  order  Errantia  having  the  body  composed  of 
numerous  segments  each  bearing  a  pair  of  biramous  para- 
podia.  The  head  has  a  protrusile  pharynx  with  a  pair  of 
hooked  jaws  and  a  series  of  denticles.  Some  species  are 
dimorphic  (see  heteronereis).  Most  of  them  live  in  bur¬ 
rows  in  the  mud  or  sand  or  among  rocks  in  shallow  water. 


Nereis  (N.  pelagica).  (J) 

Others  are  free-swimming,  some  of  them  during  the  breed¬ 
ing  season  only.  Nereis  Virens  is  common  on  muddy  shores 
on  the  Atlantic  coast  of  the  United  States,  and  is  much 
used  for  bait.  It  becomes  over  a  foot  long.  The  genus  is 
the  type  of  a  family,  lie  re 'id®  (ne-rc'T-ae). 

Ne  re-o-cys'tis  (ue're-o-sTs'tls),  n.  [NL.  See  Nereid; 
-cyst.]  Pot.  A  genus  of  gigantic  laminariaceous 
seaweeds  of  the  North  Pa¬ 
cific,  having  a  stem  many 
fathoms  long,  ending  in  a 
large  bladder,  which  is 
crowned  with  a  tuft  of  long 
leaves.  The  stem  is  used  by 
Alaskans  for  fishing  lines. 

Ne'reus  (ue'rus),  n.  [L.,  fr. 

Gr.Nrjpeus.]  Or. Myth.  A  sea 
god,  father  of  the  Nereids. 

Ner'gal  (nflr'gal),  n.  [Baby¬ 
lonian.]  Babylon.  &  Assyr. 

Myth.  One  of  the  great  gods.  Sculptured  Figure,  probably 
He  is  the  god  of  the  midsum-  ot  Nergal.  Alter  Rawlinson. 
mer  sun,  the  sun  in  its  burning,  destructive  aspect;  also, 
the  god  of  war  and  pestilence,  and 
in  the  later  mythology  the  supreme 
lord  of  the  world  of  the  dead  ;  in  As¬ 
syria  he  was  also  god  of  the  chase. 

Cf.  Aralu. 

Ne-ri'ta  (ne-ri'td),  n.  [L.,  a  sort  of 
sea  mussel,  Gr.  vqpirris,  ^peinj*.] 

Zool.  A  genus  of  marine  rhipido- 
glossate  gastropods,  having  a  short- 
spired,  globose,  thick-walled  shell. 

It  is  the  type  of  a  family,  Ne- 
rit'i  d«e  (ne-rlt'T-de).  —  ner'i  told 
(nSr'T-toid),  a.  <C*  n. 

Ner  i-tl'na  (nSr'T-ti'nd),  72.  [NL.]  Zool.  A  genus  of  gas¬ 

tropods  of  the  family  Neritidae  closely 
allied  to  Nerita ,  but  chiefly  inhabiting 
fresh  and  brackish  waters. 

Ne'rl  um  (ue'rT-wm),  n.  [L.,  oleander, 

Gr.  vrjpLov.]  Bot.  A  small  genus  of  trop¬ 
ical  apocynaceoii8  shrubs  having  coriaceous 
verticillate  leaves  and  large  handsome  red 
or  white  fragrant  flowers.  N.  oleander 
is  the  oleander. 

Nernst  lamp  (ngrnst).  [After  Walter 
Nernst  (b.  ISM),  German  physicist.)  An  electric  incandes¬ 
cent  lamp  the  filament  or  rod  of  which  consists  of  a  mix¬ 
ture  of  magnesia  with  oxides  of  the  rare  earth  metals.  This 
mixture,  on  being  raised  to  a  high  temperature,  as  by  a 


Nerita  (.V.  ustulata). 
Nat.  size. 


Neritina  (N.  ze¬ 
bra).  Nat.  size. 


1  Small  Type 
of  Nernst 
Lamp  with 
casing  part¬ 
ly  removed 
2  Diagrammatic  Sectional 
View  of  Head  A  Heating 
Coll  surrounding  Filament 
B ;  C  Iron  Resistance;  L) 
Chamber  containing  Electro¬ 
magnet  E ;  E  Flat  Spring 
forming  Armature  of  E ;  O 
Hydrogen-filled  Bulb  con- 
tamingC.  When  the  current 
first  passes,  A  becomes  incan 
descent  and  heats/i,  which  at 
about  600°  C.  becomes  a  eon- 
ductor  and  establishes  a 
shunt  circuit  including  the 
electromagnet.  The  Arma¬ 
ture  F  is  attracted,  thereby 
breaking  the  circuit  includ¬ 
ing  A.  C  is  included  in  the 
circuit  of  B  to  compensate 
for  the  inverse  variation  of 
B' s  conductivity. 

-nized  (-nlzd) ;  -nizOng 


glowing  platinum  spiral,  becomes  luminous  and  conduct¬ 
ing,  ana  may  be  kept  thus  by  the  passage  of  a  compara¬ 
tively  weak  current  and  with¬ 
out  a  vacuum. 

II  ne'ro-an  ti'co  (na'ro-an-te'- 
ko),  7i.  [It. ;  nero  black  -}- 
antico  ancient.]  Art.  A  beau¬ 
tiful  black  marble,  found  in 
fragments  among  Roma  n 
ruins,  and  usually  thought  to 
have  come  from  a  n  c  i  e  u  t 
Laconia. 

ner'0-li  (nSr'6-lT  ;  ne'ro-),  n. 

[F.  neroli,  It.  neroli,  from 
the  name  of  an  Italian  prin¬ 
cess.]  The  essential  oil  of 
orange  flowers,  obtained 
either  by  distillation  or  en- 
fleurage,  and  used  as  the  basis 
of  cologne  and  other  per¬ 
fumes,  iu  liqueurs,  etc.  ;  — 
called  also  oil  of  neroli. 

neroli  camphor.  Chem.  A 
white  crystalline  waxy  sub¬ 
stance,  tasteless  and  odorless, 
obtained  from  neroli. 

Ne-ro'ni  an  (ne-ro'nT-ftn),  a. 

[L.  Neron ianus.]  1.  Like,  of, 
or  pert,  to,  Nero  (Roman  em¬ 
peror  54-68  A.  d.),  a  profligate 
and  cruel  tyrant. 

Our  hearts  were  of  a  Neronian 
hardness.  W.  I)  Howell s. 

2  Specif.,  Med.,  designating 
phlebotomy,  or  venesection,  in 
which  several  veins  are  opened 
at  one  time  or  successively. 

Seneca  was  thus  bled  to  death 
under  Nero. 

Ne'ro-nize  (ne'ro-niz),  v.  l.  <t- 
(-niz'Tng).  To  charge  with  being,  to  tend  to  make,  or  to 
be,  like  Nero,  esp.  in  depravity,  tyranny,  or  cruelty. 

Ner'thus  (nflr'tlms),  n.  [L.,  of  Teutonic  origin  ;  cf.  I cel. 
NjdrBr,  name  of  a  god.]  Teut.  Myth.  A  goddess  whose 
chief  seat  of  worship  was  the  island  of  Seeland.  She  is 
called  by  Tacitus  Terra  Mater,  and  her  character  seems  to  have 
been  that  of  a  deity  of  peace  and  fertility. 

norv'ate  (nGr'vat),  a.  Bot.  Nerved. 

ner  va'tion  (ner-va'shSn),  7i.  The  arrangement  of  nerves, 
in  any  sense  of  the  word,  esp.  those  of  leaves  or  the  wings 
of  insects  ;  neuration  ;  venation. 

nerve  (nGrv),  V.  [L.  nervus,  prob.  akin  to  Gr.  yevpo y 
sinew,  nerve  ;  cf.  vcvpa  string,  bowstring.  Cf.  neuralgia.] 

1.  A  sinew  or  tendon.  Obs.,  exc.:  a  In  the  phrase  to  strain 
every  nerve,  that  is,  to  put  forth  the  utmost  exertion,  b  A 
sinew  or  tendon  taken  from  an  animal,  as  for  a  bowstring. 

2.  One  of  the  cordlike  or  filamentous  bands  of  nervous 
tissue  that  connect  the  parts  of  the  nervous  system  with 
each  other  and  with  the  various  organs  of  the  body,  and 
conduct  the  nervous  impulses.  A  nerve  consists  essentially 
of  fibers  (nerve  fibers),  very  small  nerves  of  but  one,  the 
fibers  of  the  larger  nerves  being  gathered  into  bundles,  or 
funiculi,  each  funiculus  being  surrounded  by  a  connective- 
tissue  sheath  (perineurium),  and  these  further  inclosed  in 
a  common  sheath  (epineurium).  Each  nerve  fiber  consists 
of  a  central  thread  of  protoplasm,  the  axis  cylinder,  which 
is  the  process  (axon  or  neurite)  of  some  nerve  cell.  Except 
near  their  termination  and  within  the  brain  and  spinal 
cord,  each  nerve  fiber  is  usually  surrounded  by  a  delicate 
homogeneous  sheath  (the  primitive  sheath,  or  neurilemma) 
provided  with  nuclei  at  intervals.  In  the  higher  animals 
many  nerve  fibers  (distinguished  as  white,  or  roedullated, 
fibers)  have  within  the  neurilemma  and  immediately  sur¬ 
rounding  the  axis  cylinder  an  additional  sheath  of  white 
fatty  substance  (the  medullary  sheath),  interrupted  at  in¬ 
tervals,  called  the  nodes  of  Ranvier.  Fibers  lacking  the 
medullary  sheatli  are  called  nonmedullated,  or  gray,  fibers,  or 
fibers  of  Remak.  Nerves  or  their  fibers  are  also  classified 
as  motor  and  sensory,  efferent  and  afferent,  etc.  (see  these 
terms).  See  nervous  system. 

3.  Fig. :  That  part  of  anything  that  is  regarded  as  the 
source  or  transmitter  of  vitality,  force,  sensation,  or  the 
like;  as,  Washington  was  the  7ierve  of  the  Continental 
army  ;  banks  are  the  nerves  of  commerce. 

4.  Physical  force  or  steadiness;  muscular  power  and  con¬ 
trol  ;  constitutional  vigor  ;  energy  ,  strength. 

Ho  led  me  on  to  mightiest  deeds, 

Above  the  nerve  of  mortal  arm.  Milton. 

5.  a  Mental  strength  or  firmness ;  self-command  in  dan¬ 
ger,  or  under  suffering ;  coolness  ;  pluck  ;  resolution,  b 
Audacity;  “cheek.”  Slang. 

6.  pi.  An  attack  of  acute,  often  hysterical,  nervousness ; 
as,  she  suffered  much  from  nerves. 

7  a  Bot.  =  vein,  b  Zool.  A  vein  or  nervure  in  the  wing 
of  an  insect,  c  The  sensitive  pulp  of  a  tooth. 

8.  [Cf.  F.  nerfs,  pi.]  A rch.  A  rib,  as  of  a  Gothic  vault.  R. 

9.  Strength  and  durability  of  wool  fiber. 


nerve  of  arrest,  Physiol.,  a  nerve  which  when  .stimulated 
arrests  the  movements  or  action  of  a  part,  as  the  pneu- 
mogastric  nerve.  —  n.  of  Co-tun'ni  us  (ko-tun'I-Ms)  [after 
Domenico  Cotugno  (L.  Cotunnius)  (1736-1822),  Italian  anat¬ 
omist],  Anat.,  the  nasopalatine  nerve,  —  nerves  of  Lan-ci'sl 
(lan-cne'ze)  [after  G.  M.  Lancisi  (1654-1720),  Italian  anato¬ 
mist],  Anat.,  a  pair  of  longitudinal  elevations  near  the 
midale  line  of  the  upper  surface  of  the  corpus  callosum, 
nerve  (nflrv),  v.  t. ;  nerved  (uflrvd) ;  nerv'ino  (nOr'vTng). 
To  give  strength,  vigor,  or  courage  to;  to  supply  with 
physical  or  moral  force  ;  as,  fear  nerved  his  arm. 
nerve  cell.  Anal.  One  of  the  characteristic  cells  of  nerve 
tissue,  occurring  in  the  gray  matter  of  the  brain  and  spinal 
cord,  and  in  the  ganglia,  retina,  and  internal  ear.  In  man 
and  the  higher  animals  typical  nerve  cells  are  composed  of 
soft  reddish  or  gray  ish  brown  protoplasm, containing  irreg¬ 
ular  granules  (Nlssl’s  granules)  which  stain  with  methyl¬ 
ene  blue.  They  have  a  large  nucleus,  usually  with  a  con¬ 
spicuous  nucleolus,  and  are  produced  into  long  protoplas¬ 
mic  processes,  called  axons,  or  neurites,  and  dendrites.  The 
axon  (usually  one  to  each  cell)  forms  the  axis  cylinder  of 
a  nerve  fiber.  The  dendrites,  of  which  there  may  be  many, 
are  finely  branched  and  interlace  with  the  processes  of 
other  nerve  cells.  In  a  strict  sense  the  term  nerve  cell  in¬ 
cludes  these  processes,  but  in  ordinary  usage  it  designates 
only  the  cell  Dody  from  which  they  arise.  Cf.  neurone. 
nerve  center  or  centre  Anat.  <t  Physiol.  A  collection 
of  associated  nerve  cells  having  a  common  function, 
nerved  (nGrvd),  a.  1.  Having  (such  or  so  many)  nerves 
or  veins. 

2.  Her.  Having  fibers  of  a  different  (specified)  tincture; 

—  said  of  the  leaves  of  trees. 

nerveless,  a.  1.  Destitute  of  strength  or  of  courage; 
wanting  vigor  ;  weak  ;  powerless  ;  inert. 

A  waking,  all  nerveless,  from  an  ugly  dream.  Hawthorne . 
2.  Without  ner ves. 

—  nerveless  ly,  adv.  —  nerveless  ness.  n. 

nerv'il  )  (nGr'vTl),?*.  [Dim.  fr.  nei^e.]  Bot.  Oneof  the 
nervllle  I  finer  nerves  or  veins  of  a  leaf  blade, 
nor  vi  mo'tion  (nGr'vT-mo'slmn),  r, ».  [nerve  4-  motion.] 
Physiol.  The  movement  in  the  sensory  organs  due  to  ex¬ 
ternal  agents  and  transmitted  to  the  muscles  by  the 
nerves. 

nervine  (nGr'ven  ;  -vln ;  277),  a.  [L.  nervinus  made  of 
sinews:  cf.  F.  nervin.  See  nerve.]  Med.  Having  the  qual¬ 
ity  of  affecting  the  nerves  ;  soothing  nervous  excitement, 
nervine,  n.  1.  A  nervine  agent ;  a  nerve  tonic. 

2.  Any  species  of  Cypripedium ;  —  so  called  from  their 
reputed  tonic  properties.  Local,  U.  S. 
nerving,  n.  Surg.  An  operation,  chiefly  of  veterinary 
practice,  consisting  in  the  removal  of  a  portion  of  a  nerve 
trunk,  in  cases  of  chronic  inflammation,  to  destroy  sensa¬ 
tion  in  the  parts  supplied  and  thus  remove  lameness, 
ner'vose  (nGr'vos ;  ner-vos' ;  277),  a.  [See  nervous.] 

1.  a  Sinewy  ;  vigorous.  Obs.  b  Of  or  pert,  to  the  nerves  ; 
affecting  the  nerves.  Obs.  or  R. 

2.  Nerved  ;  having  nerves. 

ner-vosl-ty  (ner-vbs'I-tt),  n.  [L.  nervositas  strength.] 
Condition  or  quality  of  being  nervous  or  nerved. 

The  two  Goncnurts,  .  .  .  whose  work  may  be  summed  up  in 
one  word,  nervosity.  Encyc  Brit. 

nerv'ous  (nflr'vtfs),  a.  [L  nerrosus sinewy,  vigorous  :  cf. 
F.  nerveux.  See  nerve.]  1.  Sinewy;  strong  ;  vigorous. 
'‘'‘Nervous  arms.”  Pope.  “  Nervous  strength.”  Scott. 

2.  Like  a  sinew  or  tendon  ;  having  strong  or  abundant 
sinews  or  tendons ;  —  said  of  animals,  meat,  etc.  Obs. 

3.  Possessing  or  manifesting  vigor  of  mind  ;  characterized 
by  strength  of  thought,  feeling,  or  style  ;  forcible  ;  spirited. 

“  Nervous,  idiomatic  English.”  W.  I).  Whitney. 

4.  Full  of,  or  abounding  in,  nerves  ;  as,  the  ? lervous  parts 
of  the  body. 

5  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  nerves  ;  seated  in  the  nerves; 
affected  by,  or  employing,  the  nerves ;  as,  tieiTons  excite¬ 
ment,  fever,  energy.  Also,  affecting  the  nerves  ;  as,  nerv¬ 
ous  drugs,  experience. 

6.  a  Having  the  nerves  weak,  diseased,  or  easily  excited  ; 
subject  to,  or  suffering  from,  undue  excitement  of  the 
nerves  ;  easily  agitated  or  annoyed  ;  excitable. 

Poor,  weak,  nervous  creatures.  Cheyne. 

b  Hence  :  Timid  ;  fearful ;  apprehensive. 

Our  aristocratic  class  does  not  firmly  protest  against  the  unfair 
treatment  of  Irish  Cutholics,  because  it  is  nervous  about  the 
land.  M.  Arnold 

nervous  dyspepsia.  See  dyspepsia.  —  n.  fever,  Med.,  typhoid 
fever.  —  n.  fluid.  Physiol.,  a  hypothetical  fluid  formerly 
thought  to  circulate  through  nerves,  and  regarded  as  the 
essential  functional  part.  —  n. impulse,  Physiol .,  the  change 
in  the  protoplasm  which  travels  like  a  wave  along  a  nerve 
when  it  is  stimulated,  resulting :  in  sensory  nerves,  in  a 
sensation  ;  in  motor  nerves,  in  the  contraction  of  a  muscle 
or  other  phenomenon.—  n.  system,  Anat.  A'  Zool..  the  nerves 
and  nerve  centers  of  an  animal  considered  collectively ; 
the  specialized  coordinating  apparatus  of  nerve  tissue 
which  regulates  muscular  and  organic  action  and  upon 
which  depend  the  forms  and  states  of  consciousness.  It 
consists  of  specially  modified  cells  ( nerve  or  ganglion  cells ) 
and  conducting  elements  (nerve  fibers ,  or  nerves )  arising 
from  these  cells.  In  nearly  all  animals  the  nervous  sys¬ 
tem  is  known  to  develop  cniefly  or  entirely  from  the  epi- 


Nep- tu'nl- an,  n.  1.  Geol.  A 
Neptunist. 

2.  An  inhabitant  of  Neptune. 
Nep  tu'ni-an  ism  (-Tz’m),  n. 
Geol.  The  theory  of  the  Nep¬ 
tunists. 

nep'tun  ite  (n5p'tfl-nTt),  n. 
f Aeptune  4*  -iVe.]  Min.  A  ti- 
lanosilicate  of  iron,  manganese, 
potassium,  and  sodium,  occur¬ 
ring  in  black  prismatic  crystals. 
H.,  5-6.  Bp.  gr.,  3.23. 
nep  tu'nl-um  (nep-ta'nT-Cm), 
n.  [NL.]  Chem.  A  supposed 
metallic  element  announced  by 
Hermann  in  1877  as  occurring  in 
columbite. 

II  ne  pu'e-ro  gla'di-um.  [L.] 
(Intrust)  not  a  sword  to  a  boy. 
Hne'que  sem'per  ar'eum  ten'- 
dlt  A  pol'lo(n?k'we).  |  L.]  And 
Apollo  does  not  always  bend  hie 
bow.  Horace  (Odes,  II.  x.  II*). 
j|  ne  quid  de  tri-men 'ti  res  pu'- 
bll-ca  ca'pl  at  (dSt'rT-nitn'tl 
rez-pub'lT-kd).  [L.]  That  the 
republic  receive  no  injury. 

[|  ne  quid  nl'mis.  [L.]  Not  any¬ 
thing  too  much  or  too  far  ;  (let 
there  be)  no  excess.  Cf.  y.r)6ev 
ay-jy  ( m  eden  aoan). 
neq'uient,  a.  (L.  nequiens. 


- entis ,  p.  pr.  of  nequire  to  be  un¬ 
able.]  Incapable  ;  unable.  Obs. 
ner.  +  nar,  nearer;  nf/er, 
never.  [nor.  I 

ner.  Obs.  or  dial.  Eng.  var.  of | 
ner.  Obs.  or  Scot.  var.  of  near. 
nere.  +  ne’er,  never, 
nere.  Obs.  or  Scot.  var.  of  near. 
nere.  Var.  of  neer,  a  kidney. 
Obs.  or  Scot.  Sc  Dial.  Eng. 
nere.  Contr.  of  ne  were,  were,  or 
wert,  not.  Obs.  [Black.  08‘».| 

nere.  a.  [Cf.  OF.  neir,  F.  noir. ]| 
Ne're-aa,  n.  Rare  and  incorrect 
var.  of  Nereid. 

Ner'e-gel  (nSr'S-gSl).  D.  Bib. 
ne-re'i-dous  (nC-re't-dus),  a. 
Zobl.  Of  or  pert,  to  the  nereid 
worms.  Rare. 

ne're  ite  (ne'rMt),  n.  Paleon. 
A  fossil  worm  track. 

Ne'reus  (ne'rQs  ;  -rf-us).  Bib. 

nerf,  n.  [F.,  fr.  L.  nervus.  See 
NERvi.]  A  sinew.  Obs. 
nerf'llng  (nOrf'lTng),  n.  The  id. 
Ner  gal-sha-re'xer  ( nOr/gdl-shd- 
re'zdr).  Bib. 

Ne'rl  (na're),  n.  pi.  [It.,  lit., 
black*.]  SeeBlANCHI. 

Ne'rl  (ne'rT).  Bib. 

Ne-ri'ah  (nC-rl'a),  Ne-ri'as 
(-<!•).  Bib. 

ne'rl  ine (ng'rT-Tn;  -Yn),n.  Also 


-in  [G.  neriin ,  fr.  NL.  nerjum 

oleander.]  Conessine. 
ne'ri-on,  a.  The  oleander.  See 
Nerium.  Obs. 

Ne-ris'sa  (n?-rTs'd),  n.  Portia’s 
clever  waiting  woman  in  Shake¬ 
speare’s  *•  Merchant  of  Venice.” 
ner'ka  (nOr'ka),  n.  [Proh.  fr. 
Koryak  nerzhke  red  :  cf.  Russ. 
ni/arka.]  The  blueback  salmon. 
Ne-ro'ic  (nC-ro'Tk),  a.  Neroni¬ 
an.  [See  oil,  Table  /.| 

ner'o-11  oil  (nfr'o-lT  ;  ne'r<5-).| 
Ne-ron'ic  (n6-r0n'Tk),  a.  Nero¬ 
nian. 

Ne'ro-nism  (ne'r5-nTz’m),  «. 
Neronian  practices  or  system  of 
government 

Ne'ro-nlst,  n.  One  who  resem¬ 
bles  Nero,  esp.  in  depravity. 
Nero  of  the  North.  Christian  II 
( 1481-1551*),  king  of  Denmark 
and  Sweden  ;  —  so  called  on  ac¬ 
count  of  his  cruelty. 

Ne'ro’s  crown  (ne'r5z).  The 
crape  jasmine. 

nerre-  +  nar, -nearer.  [not.  I 
nert  Ons.  contr.  of  ne  art,  art  | 
ner  ter-ol'o-gy  (nQr'ter-61'O-ji), 
n.  IGr.  yeprepos  lower,  yepre- 
poi ,  pi.,  the  dead,  those  in  the 
lower  world  -f  -logy.]  Learning 


about  the  dead.  R.  Off.  E.  D 
nerthelatere.  ^  n evert mk lat¬ 
ter.  [Narrowness.  Obs.  I 

neruhthe,  n.  [See  narrow.]! 
neruwe.  ^  narrow. 
nerv.  Nerve.  Ref.  Sp. 
nerv'al.  n.  [L.  nervalis  of  or  I 
belonging  to  the  nerves.]  A 
salve  for  the  sinews.  Obs. 
nerv'al  (nQr'vdl),  a.  ICf.  F. 
nerval,  L.  Herro/nu]  Of  or  per¬ 
taining  to  nerves  ;  neural, 
nerv'ate,  v.  t.  To  strengthen  or 
reenforce.  Obs.  [Nerved. I 
nerv'at-ed  (nfir'vat-Pa).a.  Bot.  | 
nerv'a-ture  (-ra-tfir),  n.  Nerva¬ 
tion. 

ner-vau'ra  (nSr-vft'rd),  v.  [NL. 
See  NERVE  ;  AURA.]  Physiol.  A 
hypothetical  nervous  emana¬ 
tion,  said  to  surround  the  body. 
-  ner-van'ric  (-rTk ),  a. 
nervd.  Nerved.  Ref.  Sp. 
nerve  canal.  The  pulp  cavity  of 
a  tooth. 

nerve  eminence.  Zobl.  An  epi¬ 
thelial  sense  organ  of  cyelo- 
stornes.fishes.and  many  amphib¬ 
ians,  consisting  of  cells  exposed 
on  the  surface  of  the  skin  or 
sunken  in  a  pit  or  closed  canal, 
and  usually  receiving  branches 
from  the  nervus  lateralis. 


nerve  ending.  Anat.  The  struc¬ 
ture  in  which  the  distal  end  of 
the  axis  cylinder  of  a  nerve  fiber 
term  ins  tee. 

nerve  fiber  or  fibre.  See  nerve. 
nerve  impulse.  Physiol.  =  nerv¬ 
ous  IMI'ULSE. 

nerve'let,  n.  A  little  nerve, 
nerve  paste.  Dentistry.  A  prep¬ 
aration  used  to  destroy  the 
nerve  of  a  tooth, 
nerve  pentagon.  Zobl.  In  echi- 
noderrns,  a  ring  of  nervous  tissue 
about  the  mouth, 
nerve'root',  n.  The  yellow 
lady  ’s-slipper.  U.  S. 
nerve'-Ehak'en  (-shaken),  a. 
A  fleeted  by  a  tremor,  or  by  a 
nervous  disease;  weakened; 
overcome  by  some  violent  in¬ 
fluence  or  sensation  ;  shocked, 
nerve  storm.  Med.  A  paroxys¬ 
mal  functional  disorder  of  the 
nervouB  system  ;  a  hysterical 
paroxysm.*  Cant.  [rectasyJ 
nerve  stretching.  Snrg.  Neii- 
nerv'i-cal,  a.  Pert,  to  the  nerves. 
Obs.  or  R.  [strength.  Rare.  I 
ner'vid,  a.  Having  nerve  or| 
ne^vi-fa'Il-ons,  a.  IL.  nervus 
nerve  4-  -folious.  J  Having 
nervelike  leaves.  Obs. 

Ner'vi-i  (ndr'vT-T),  n.  pi.  [L.] 


A  Celtic  tribe  of  Belgium  almost 
exterminated  by  Julius  Caesar. 
57  b.  c. 

nervi-mo'tor  (-mC'tPr),  n 
[7«?rr<r  motor.]  Physiol.  Any 
agent  capable  or  causing  nervi- 
motion.  (muscular.) 

ner  vl  mus'cu-lar, a.  =  nekvo-| 
||  ner'vi  ner-vo'rum  (nfir'vl 
nPr-vd'rfim).  [NL.,  nerves  of 
nerves.)  Anat.  Small  nerve  fila¬ 
ments  innervating  the  sheath  of 
larger  nerves.  [-ness.J 

nerv'i  ness(nftr'vT-nPs),7j.  See| 
nerv'iah,  a.  Nervous.  Scot,  tf 
Dial.  Eng. 

nerv 'ism  (nflr'vlr’m),  n. 

1.  Nerve  force. 

2.  Nervous  excitement, 
ner'vo-cid'ine  (nGr'vO-sTd'Yn  i 
-en  ;  1h-1)j  n.  Also  -in.  [nerve  4- 
-cide  +  -»we.]  The  hydrochloride 
of  an  alkaloid  got  from  an  In¬ 
dian  plant  It  is  a  local  anes¬ 
thetic. 

ner  vo-mus'cn-lar  (-m  0  s'k  fi¬ 
lar),  a.  Physiol.  Of  or  pertain¬ 
ing  to  both  nerves  and  muscles, 
ner  vo-san-gnin'e-ous  (-efti)- 
gwTn'f-us),  a.  Of  a  nervous 
and  sanguine  temperament, 
ner'vo-sism  (nOr'vu-eTz’m),  n. 
Nervosity. 


ale,  senate,  care,  Jim,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofa  ;  eve,  $vent,  find,  recent,  maker;  ice,  ill;  old,  6bey,  orb,  ttdd,  sftft,  connect ;  use,  Anite,  urn,  iip,  circus,  menu  •* 

II  Foreign  Word.  f  Obsolete  Variant  of.  4-  combined  with.  =  equals. 
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blast.  In  vertebrates  it  is  usually  divided  into  three  sys¬ 
tems:  the  central ,  or  cerebrospinal ,  comprising  the  brain 
and  spinal  cord  ;  the  ueripherdl ,  comprising  the  cranial  and 
*P.l“a| [nerves,  which  connect  the  cerebrospinal  system 
with  the  various  parts  of  the  body  (see  cranal  nerves, 
spinal  neky  es)  ;  and  the  sympathetic ,  which  consists  of  a 
pair  of  ganghated  cords,  partly  ventral  and  partly  lateral 
to  the  spinal  column,  and  numerous  nerve  plexuses  and 
small  ganglia  in  various  parts  of  the  body,  mostly  in  close 
relation  with  the  viscera.  It  is  connected  at  many  points 
with  the  peripheral  system.  The  cerebrospinal  system 
arises  m  the  embryo  as  a  groove  ( medullary  groove)  in  the 
epiblast  along  the  dorsal  middle  line,  and,  by  the  coales¬ 
cence  of  its  bounding  ridges,  soon  becomes  converted  into 
a  tube  (medullary  tube)  and  sinks  beneath  the  surface 
1  lie  posterior  portion  of  this  tube  becomes  the  spinal  cord, 
but  at  the  ancerior  end,  except  in  Am phiox'us,  three  en- 
largements  (the  primary  cerebral  vesicles)  appear  (see 
cerebral  vesicle),  out  of  which  the  brain  of  the  adult  is 
formed.  The  peripheral  nerves  arise  for  tile  most  part 
from  outgrowths  of  the  medullarv  tube  or  from  ganglia 
originally  derived  from  the  walls  of  the  medullary  groove 
The  origin  of  the  sympathetic  system  is  imperfectly  un¬ 
derstood.  Physiologically  the  entire  nervous  system  is 
dominated  by  the  brain  and  spinal  cord,  and  in  the  higher 
animals  the  independent  action  of  the  latter,  as  shown  in 
reflex  movements,  is  greatly  reduced.  Even  in  man,  how¬ 
ever,  where  the  intellectual  faculties  control  the  mech¬ 
anism  of  the  body  to  an  unusual  degree,  there  are  still  a 
considerable  number  of  independent  centers  which  auto¬ 
matically  send  out  impulses  to  certain  groups  of  muscles 
(see  brain,  1,  nerve,  2).  In  invertebrates  with  radial  sym¬ 
metry  the  central  nervous  system  may  have  the  form  of  one 
or  more  rings;  in  elongated  forms  it  often  consists  of  an 
anterior  bilobed  cerebral  ganglion  or  brain,  and  a  pair  of 
longitudinal,  commonly  ventrally  situated,  cords,  which 
in  segmented  animals  are  usually  gangliated  at  intervals 
and  provided  with  transverse  commissures.  The  anterior 
part  of  the  system  commonly  forms  a  ring  of  nerve  tissue 
(the  esophageal  ring)  about  the  gullet. —  nervous  tempera¬ 
ment.  nervous  excitability ;  constitution  marked  by  un¬ 
usual  susceptibility  of  the  nervous  system, 
nerv'ous  ly  tnGr'viis-11),  adv.  Ill  a  nervous  manner; 
specif.:  &  Vigorously;  forcibly;  strongly,  b  With  weak¬ 
ness  or  agitation  of  the  nerves  ;  agitatedly  ;  timidly, 
ner  VU  ra'tlon  (uGr'vu-ra'shMii),  n.  Zool.  Arrangement 
of  nervures. 


ner'vur©  (nGr'vur),  w.  [F.  See  nerve.]  1.  Zool.  Oneof 
the  thickened  lines  or  ribs  in  the  wings  of  insects  which 
serve  to  support  and  stiffeu  them  ;  a  vein. 

2.  Hot .  A  nerve  or  vein. 

3.  A  rib,  as  of  a  Gothic  vault.  Rare. 

nerv'y  (ntir'vT),  a. ;  nerv'i-er  (-vt-er)  ;  -i-est.  1.  Strong  ; 
sinewy.  “  His  nervy  knees.”  Keats. 

2  a  Characterized  by  spirited  assurance;  courageous. 
Colloq.  b  Hence :  Cool ;  cheeky.  Slang. 

3.  Nervously  unsteady  ;  jerky  ;  as,  nervy  steps, 
nes'ciencs  (nSsh'T-ens  ;  nSsh'ens  ;  277),  n.  [L.  nescienlia , 
fr.  nesciens ,  p.  pr.  of  nescire  not  to  know  ;  ne  not  -J-  scire 
to  know.]  1.  Lack  of  knowledge  or  of  knowableness ; 
state  of  not  knowing,  or  quality  of  being  not  known  or 
not  knowable;  esp.,  Philos .,  the  doctrine  tliat  God,  nou- 
rnena,  etc.,  are  incapable  of  being  known. 

'The  semblance  of  two  regions,  one  pure  fact,  the  other  pure 
fancy,  one  all  science,  the  other  all  nescience,  is  just  the  error 
that  I  have  been  trying  to  expose.  Janies  Hard. 

2.  The  unknown.  Rare. 

It  is  n  poor  science  that  would  hide  from  us  the  great  deep 
sacred  infinitude  of  nescience,  whither  we  can  never  penetrate, 
on  which  ull  science  swims  as  mere  superficial  film.  Carlyle. 
nos'd  silt  (-£nt),  a.  [L.  nesciens ,  p.  pr.  See  nescience.] 
Exhibiting,  or  characterized  by,  nescience  ;  ignorant ;  ag¬ 
nostic. —w.  An  agnostic. 

ness  (nSs),  n.  [AS.  ntes,  nes ;  akin  to  Icel.  nes,  Sw.  nds, 
Dan.  nies,  and  E.  nose.  See  nose.]  A  promontory ;  a 
cape  ;  a  headland  ;  — often  used  as  a  suffix  in  the  names  of 
places  and  promontories  ;  as,  Sheerw^-M. 

-ness  (-nSs ;  in  colloq.  speech  the  8  becomes  nearly  T  in  Til). 
[AS.  -ness,  -nyss,  -nys  ;  akin  to  OS.  - nissi ,  -nussi,  D.  -nis, 
OHG.  - nissa ,  -nassi,  - nussi ,  G.  -nis,  - niss ,  Goth,  -inassus. 
The  n  {in)  orig.  was  part  of  the  stem,  not  of  the  suffix 
proper.]  A  suffix  used  .primarily  to  form  abstract  nouns 
denoting  in  general  quality  or  slate  ;  as  in,  good/te-M,  great- 
ness,  sickne.s.9,  quality  or  state  of  being  good,  great,  sick. 
These  nouns  often  have  various  specific  senses,  as  that  of : 
(l)  a  particular  instance  of  the  quality  or  state  ;  thus,  he 
showed  them  many  kiudwe.v.ves ;  (2)  something  exhibiting 
or  causing  the  quality  or  state  ;  thus,  the  villa  stood  in 
the  midst  of  that  greenness;  His  Higlm<?.v.s*  was  pleased; 
to  rub  off  the  dimne.vx  from  a  glass.  The  suffix  forms  a 
few  nouns  which  are  primarily  concrete,  as  in  witne&ff. 
It  is  used  chiefly  with  native  adjectives,  but  now  also  with 
those  of  Latin  origin,  where,  however,  a  suffix  of  Latin 
origin,  as  -ity,  is  in  general  preferred  ;  as  in  spi  ritualizes.?, 
for  spiritually.  See  Jntrod.,  Rules  for  Spelling. 

13^"  The  reference  “  See  -ness”  is  sometimes  given  as  the 
only  definition  of  a  word  endiug  in  -ness,  if  its  meaning 
can  readily  be  gathered  from  the  definitions  of  the  suffix 
and  the  root  word. 


nerv'om-ness,  n.  See -ness. 
ner'vule  (nftr'vnl),  n.  [L.  ver¬ 
vains.  J  A  small  nerve.  —  ner'- 
vu-lar (-vfi-l&r),  a.  [vule.  Rare. [ 
ner'vul-et  (-vn-lCt),  n.  A  ner-| 
ner'vu-lose  (-10k),  a.  Minutely 
nerved. 

II  ner'vus  la'te-ra'lis  (nOr'vfis 
lttt  (?-ra'lle).  [L.]  Zo>d.  A 

nerve  supplying  a  lateral  line 
organ,  esp.  a  large  branch  of  the 
pneumogaetric  which  is  the 

STinoipal  nerve  of  that  organ, 
ner'vus  pro-ban 'dl.  [L.J  The 
orce  of  proving:  the  chief  ar¬ 
gument.  [nose  :  nis  is  not. I 
nes.  -j*  na^.  was  not  :  nese,| 
nes  Ons.  or  dial.  Eng.  of  ness. 
nesch.  nesche.  nksii. 
neschhed.  v.  [See  nkmui f.d.1 
Softness.  Ohs.  [Ignorant.  Ohs.  | 
nes'cl-ou*.  a.  fly.  nesro/.OI 
Ij  ne'seit  vox  mis'aa  re-ver'ti. 
[L.]  An  uttered  word  knows 
no  return. 

Horace  (Ars  Poetica,  SIX)), 
nese.  +  nekzf,  niecf.. 
neae  (n5z),  n.  I  M  E.  nese,  neose  ; 
cf.  OL)  .nese.  Cf .  n  Kii.]  Nose. 
Ohs.  or  Scot,  tf  Dial.  Eng. 
nesesse.  ^  necesse,  necessary, 
nese 'thirl',  n.  On**?  nose  + 
thirl.)  Nostril.  Ohs. 
nese'-wise  (nez'wlz'),  a. 
Clever  ;  knowing.  Scot. 


nesh  (nPsh), a.  [AS.  h nesce akin 
to  Goth,  hnasous.]  Ohs.  or  Dial. 

1.  Soft;  tender  ;  juicy  ;  also, 
Ohs.,  moist. 

2.  Slack :  timid;  delicate:  weak 

3.  Mild;  kindly :  yielding.  Ohs. 

4.  Dainty  ;  fastidious  ;  squeam¬ 
ish.  [Dial.  Eng.  I 

nesh.  adv.  Neshly.  Ohs.  or| 
nesh,  n.  That  which  is  nesh,  as 
soft  ground  or  kindness  Ohs. 
nesh.  r.  t.  V  i.  [AS.  hnescian .) 

1.  To  make  or  become  soft.  Ohs. 

2.  To  act  timidity  ;  to  funk  ;  — 
with  it.  Dial.  Rng. 

Ne  shan'nock  (nP-shfin'Hk),  n. 
A  white-fleshed  variety  <>f  pota¬ 
to  originated  in  Pennsylvania;  — 
named  after  a  local  township, 
neshhed,  n.  [See  nesh,  a.; 
-head.)  Softness.  Ohs. 
nesh'ly,  adv.  of  nesh,  a.  Ohs. 
or  Dial.  Eng. 

nesh'ness.  n.  See  -ness.  Ohs. 


ne'si-ote  (ne'sY-fit),  a.  [Gr.  iq- 
(xaorqs.)  Inhabiting  an  island. 
Nes'ki.  Nea'khi  (n's'kT).  ». 
[Ar.  naskhi,  fr.  nasakh  to  abol¬ 
ish,  copy.]  The  ordinary  cursive 
Arabic ‘script  used  in  writing 
and  printing. 

Ne  so-gse'a  _  (nS'sft-je'd),  n. 
[NL.  ;  Gr.  vq<ro*  island  -f  yaia 
earth. 1  Zobgeog.  The  Polvne- 


Ness'ler-ize  (n8b'15r-Iz),  v.  t.  ;  -ized  (-izd) ;  -iz'ing  (-iz'Tng). 
[After  Julius  Kessler  (1827-1905),  German  chemist.]  Anal. 
Chem.  To  treat  or  test  with  Nessler’s  reagent.  — Ness'- 
ler  i-za'tion  (-T-za'shwn  ;  -i-za'ah&n),  n. 

Ness'ler  jar  or  cylinder  (nSs'ler).  Anal.  Chem.  A  tall, 
narrow  glass  jar  with  straight  sides,  used  for  comparing 
the  colors  of  liquids,  as  in  the  Nessler  test. 

Ness'ler’s  re  a'gent  or  solution  (nSs'lerz).  Anal. 
Chem.  An  aqueous  solution  of  potassium  and  mercuric 
iodide,  made  strongly  alkaline  with  potassium  hydroxide. 
When  this  is  added  to  a  solution  containing  ammonia  or 
an  ammonium  salt  a  reddish  precipitate  is  formed  or,  if  the 
amount  of  ammonia  is  minute,  a  yellow  coloration.  This 
reaction  is  very  delicate  and  is  used  as  a  test  for  ammonia, 
chiefly  in  water  analysis.  By  comparing  the  color  of  the 
solution  tested  with  a  standard  solution,  observing  them 
vertically  in  Nessler  jars,  quantitative  estimates  are  made. 
Nes'sus  (nSs'ws),  n.  [L.,  fr.  Gr.  NeVao?.]  Class.  Myth, 
A  Centaur  shot  with  a  poisoned  arrow  by  Hercules  for 
trying  to  outrage  his  wife,  Deianira.  In  obedience  to  the 
dying  advice  of  Nessus,  Deianira  steeped  her  husband’s 
shirt  in  the  Centaur’s  blood  as  a  love  charm,  but  it  poi¬ 
soned  his  flesh,  causing  such  agony  that  he  killed  himself. 
n©Bt  (nSst),  ji.  [AS.  nest ;  akin  to  D.  &  G.  nest,  OIr.  net, 
Gael.  &  Ir.  ntad,  W.  nylh,  L.  nidus ,  iov  nisdus,  Skr.  nufa 
resting  place,  nest ;  from  the  particle  ni  down,  Skr.  ni  -f- 
the  root  of  E.  sit,  and  thus  orig.,  a  place  to  sit  down  in. 
See  NETHER,  SIT  ;  cf.  EYAS,  NIDIFICATION,  NYE.]  1.  The 
bed  or  receptacle  prepared  by  a  bird  or  fowl  for  holding  its 
eggs  and  for  hatching  and  rearing  its  young. 

2.  Hence:  The  place  in  which  the  eggs  of  other  animals, 
as  insects,  turtles,  etc.,  are  laid  and  hatched  ;  a  snug  place 
in  which  young  animals  are  reared. 

3.  Any  snug,  comfortable,  or  cozy  residence  or  retreat;  a 
lodging  or  shelter,  esp.  of  a  secluded  or  cozily  private  na¬ 
ture  ;  rarely,  the  place  of  deposit  of  something. 

A  little  cottage,  like  some  poor  man’s  nest.  S/ienscr. 

4.  A  place  where  persons  of  a  certain  character  (usually 
bad)  live  or  gather  or  where  certain  conditions  (usually 
evil)  prevail ;  an  abode ;  haunt  ;  as,  a  nest  of  traitors  ;  a 
nest  of  vice. 

5.  The  inhabitants,  occupants,  or  frequenters  of  a  nest, 
collectively  :  as,  a  nest  of  mice  ;  a  7 test  of  outlaws. 

6.  A  collection,  set,  or  group  of  similar  things  ;  specif.:  a 
A  graduated  series  of  boxes,  cases,  bowls,  or  the  like,  each 
put  within  the  one  next  larger,  b  Mech.  A  compact 
group  of  pulleys,  gears,  springs,  etc.,  working  together  or 
collectively  ;  a  group  of  boilers,  or  of  tubes  in  a  water-tube 
boiler,  or  the  like,  c  Math.  A  set  of  conics  that  neither 
intersect  nor  connect  visibly,  that  is,  whose  common  points 
and  common  tangents  are  only  imaginary,  as  concentric 
circles,  eonfocal  ellipses,  or  hyperbolas,  d  Med.  More 
fully,  cell.  nest.  An  isolated  collection  or  clump  of  cells 
in  tissue  of  a  different  structure. 

7-  Geol.  A  small  isolated  mass  of  any  ore  or  mineral 
within  a  rock. 

nest.  v.  t.  ;  nest'ed  ;  nest'ing.  1.  To  put  into  a  nest ;  to 
form  a  nest  for  ;  to  settle  or  place  in  or  as  in  a  nest. 

From  him  who  vested  himself  into  the  chief  power.  South. 

2.  In  p.  p.,  with  m:  Used  lor  making  nests  m;  as,  a  bush 
7 lested  in  by  birds. 

3.  To  pack  or  fit  one  within  another  in  a  graduated  series, 
nest  (nSst),  v.  i.  1.  To  build  or  occupy  a  nest ;  to  settle 

down  in  or  as  in  a  nest. 

The  king  of  birds  nested  within  his  leaves.  Howell- 
2.  To  hunt  for  birds’  nests, 
nest'ed  (ngs'tSd),  a.  Math.  Belonging  to  a  nest, 
nest  eRg.  1.  An  egg  left  in  the  nest  to  prevent  the  hen 
from  forsaking  it,  and  to  induce  her  to  lay  more  in  the 
same  place;  hence,  fig.,  something  laid  up  as  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  a  fund  or  collection,  or  as  a  reser\'e. 

2.  A  decoy;  an  artificial  inducement.  Washington. 

nes'tle  (n£a'’l),  v.  i.  ;  nes'tled  (-’Id) ;  nes'tling  (nSs'- 
ltng).  [  AS.  nestlian.']  1.  To  make  and  occupy  a  nest ;  to 
nest.  Now  Rare. 

The  kingfisher  .  .  .  nestles  in  hollow  banks.  IJ  Estrange. 

2.  To  lie  close  and  snug,  as  a  bird  in  her  nest ;  to  cuddle 
up  ;  to  settle,  as  in  a  nest ;  to  take  shelter. 

Their  purpose  was  to  fortify  in  some  strong  plane  of  the  wild 
country,  and  there  nestle  till  succors  came.  Bacon. 

3.  To  move  about  in  one’s  place,  like  a  bird  when  shaping 
the  interior  of  her  nest  or  a  young  bird  getting  close  to  the 
parent  ;  as,  a  child  nestles  to  its  mother’s  breast. 

4.  To  take  up  one’s  abode  ;  to  settle.  Obs. 

nes'tle,  v.  t.  1.  To  settle,  shelter,  or  house,  as  in  a  nest ; 
to  provide  with  a  nest  or  cozy  retreat. 

2.  To  cherish,  as  a  bird  her  young.  Rare. 

3.  To  move  (apart  of  the  body)  against  or  into  something 
as  if  nestling  ;  as,  the  child  nestles  his  head  on  her  breast. 

nest'ling  (nSst'lTng;  nSs'lYng),  71.  [nest  -f-  1st  -li7ig.~\  A 
young  bird  which  has  not  abandoned  the  nest ;  hence,  a 
very  young  child. 

Nes'tor  (nSs'ttfr),  n.  [L.,  fr.  Gr.  Neorwp.]  1.  Gr.  Myth. 
A  king  of  Pylus,  who  in  his  old  age  joined  the  Greek  ex¬ 
pedition  against  Troy  and  was  noted  as  a  wise  counselor. 


2.  Fig. :  An  old  man  preeminent  for  wisdom. 

3.  [NL.]  Zool.  A  genus  of  large  parrots  of  New  Zealand 
and  Papuasia  including  the  kaka  and  the  kea.  It  is  the  type 
ot  a  family,  Nestorida*,  or  subfamily,  Nestorinae. 

Nes-to'ri-an  (n8s-to'rT-#u  ;  201),  n.  Eccl.  An  adherent 
of  Nestorius,  patriarch  of  Constantinople  in  the  5th  cen¬ 
tury,  who  was  condemned  ns  a  heretic  by  the  Council  of 
Ephesus,  431,  for  maintaining  that  the  divine  and  the  hu¬ 
man  natures  were  not  merged  into  one  person  in  Christ 
(who  was  God  in  man),  and,  hence,  that  it  was  wrong  to  call 
Mary  the  mother  of  God,  though  she  might  be  called  the 
mother  of  Christ ;  also,  one  of  the  sect  established  by 
the  followers  of  Nestorius  in  Persia,  India,  and  other  Ori¬ 
ental  countries,  and  still  in  existence.  Opposed  to  Eutych- 
m"  txnH  Monophysite.  The  position  of  Nestorius  was  that  there 
wu.s  in  Christ  a  union,  but  not  a  union  of  essence,  between  God 
ami  man.  The  divine  and  the  human  entered  into  a  relation  of 
constant  coexistence  and  coworking.  The  divine  Logos  took  up 
his  abode  in  the  man  Jesus.  Only  the  smalb-r  fraction  of  the 
evangelic  affirmations  respecting  ‘.Jesus  during  his  earthly  life 
pertain  to  him  as  atonce  God  anu  man.  Most  of  them  are  true  of 
him  either  as  God  exclusively  orasmun  exclusively.  G.F.  Fisher. 
Nes-to'ri-an,  a.  1.  Of  or  relating  to  the  Nestorians  or 
Nestorius  ;  connected  with,  or  adhering  to,  Nestorianism. 
2.  Relating  to,  or  resembling,  Nestor,  the  aged  warrior 
and  counselor ;  hence,  wise  ;  aged  ;  as,  Nestorian  caution. 
Nestorian  alphabet,  a  Syriac  alphabet  widely  spread  by  Nes¬ 
torian  missionaries.  —  N.  liturgies.  See  liturgy,  1,  III. 
Nes-to'rl-an-ism  (-Tz’m),  n.  The  doctrines  of  the  Nesto¬ 
rian  Christians,  or  of  Nestorius. 

Nes-to'ri-an  ize  (-Iz),  v.  i. ;  -ized  (-Izd) ;  -iz'ing  (-Iz'Tng). 
To  hold  to  Nestorianism.  —  Nes-to'ri-an-iz'er  (-iz'er),  n. 
net  (nSt),  7i.  [AS.  net ;  akin  to  I),  net,  OS.  7iet,  nelti,  OHG. 
nezzi,  G.  netz,  Icel.  &  Dan.  net,  Sw.  7/dt,  Goth,  nati  ;  orig. 
uncert.]  1.  A  fabric  of  twine,  thread,  or  the  like, 
wrought  or  woven  into  meshes,  and  used  for  catching  fish, 
birds,  butterflies,  etc. 

2.  Anything  designed  or  fitted  to  entrap  or  catch  ;  a  snare ; 
any  device  for  catching  and  holding  ;  specif.,  Now  Rai'e, 
a  spider’s  web. 

A  man  that  flattereth  his  neighbor  spreadeth  a  net  for  his  feet. 

/■'  X  X  IX  . 

3.  Anything  wrought  or  woven  in  meshes  ;  any  of  various 
open-weave  meshed  fabrics ;  as,  a  7 let  for  confining  the 
hair  ;  a  mosquito  7iet ;  a  tennis  7 tel  ;  beaded  net. 

4.  Math,  a  In  the  plane,  a  system  of  lines  determined  by 
four  points  and  the  intersections  of  lines  through  these 
points  and  subsequent  intersections  ;  in  space,  a  system  of 
intersections  of  planes  passed  in  every  way  through  triads 
of  points  consisting  of  five  original  points  and  the  subse¬ 
quent  intersections  of  the  planes  in  sets  of  three,  b  A 
doubly  infinite  system  of  conics  represented  by  the  equa¬ 
tion  U- f-  A  V  -|-  ju.  IF  =  0,  where  U  =  0,  V  =  0,  IF  =  0  are 
conics  in  point  coordinates  ;  but  if  in  line  coordinates,  the 
net  is  tangential  or  a  web.  The  terms  may  be  extended  to 
similar  systems  of  higher  curves. 

5.  [ cap .]  Astron.  =  Reticulum. 

net,  v.  t.  ;  net'ted  (-8d  ;  -Id;  151) ;  net'ting.  1.  To  cover 
or  inclose  with  or  as  with  a  net  or  nets  ;  as.  to  net  a  tree. 

2.  To  take  in  or  as  in  a  net ;  to  capture  by  stratagem  or  wile. 

And  now  I  am  here,  netted  and  in  the  toils.  Scott. 

3.  To  use  nets  in,  as  in  a  stream  to  catch  fish. 

4.  To  make  into  a  net;  to  make  in  the  style  of,  or  by 
means  of,  network  ;  as,  to  7 let  silk. 

net,  v.  i.  To  make,  or  be  occupied  in  making,  netting, 
net  (net),  a.  [F.  See  neat  clean.]  1.  Neat ;  trim  ;  clean; 
bright.  Obs.  or  R. 

Her  breast  all  naked  as  net  ivory.  Sj>enser. 

2.  Free  from  extraneous  substances ;  pure  ;  unadulter¬ 
ated  ;  neat ;  as,  7 let  wine,  etc.  Rare. 

3.  Clear  of,  or  free  from,  all  charges,  deductions,  etc.  ; 
specif.  :  a  Remaining  after  the  deduction  of  all  charges, 
outlay,  loss,  etc.  ;  as,  net  profit ;  7 let  proceeds ;  net  income. 
See  phrases,  below,  b  Clear  of  or  excluding  all  tare, 
tret,  or  the  like  ;  as,  net  weight. 

The  lexical  definition  of  “wef’'  i9  “  clear  of  all  deductions.’* 

. . .  The  popular  acceptation  of  the  term  is  the  same.  22  Wall.  148. 
net  assets.  Insurance.  =  admitted  assets.  —  n.  income. 
See  income,  4.  — n.  interest.  See  interest,  8.  — n.  premium. 
See  premium.  —  n.  profit.  See  profit,  n.,  4.  —  n.  tonnage. 
Naut.  See  tonnage,  2.  —  n.  valuation.  See  valuation. 
—  n.  value  (of  a  policy),  Insurance ,  the  reserve, 
net.  v.  t.  To  produce  or  gain  as  clear  profit ;  as,  he  netted 
a  thousand  dollars  by  the  operation. 

neth'er  (nSth'er),  a.  [ME.  7iethere,  nithere,  AS.  ni&era, 
fr.  the  adv.  ni$er,  ni&or,  downward  ;  akin  to  neocSaii  be¬ 
low,  beneath,  D.  neder  down,  G.  nieder ,  Sw.  nrdre  below, 
nether,  a.  &  adv.,  and  also  to  Skr.  ni  down.  Cf.  beneath.] 
Situated  down  or  below ;  lying  beneath  or  In  the  lower 
part;  lower  in  position;  lower  ;  under  ;  — opposed  to  upper. 

All  my  nether  *hnpe  thus  grew  transformed.  Milton. 
nether  world,  the  world  of  the  dead  ;  esp.,  the  world  of  fu¬ 
ture  punishment,  generally  imagined  as  below' or  within 
the  earth.  See  Amenti,  Aralu,  Gehenna,  Hades,  1  b,  hell, 
Naraka.  Nastrond,  Niflheim,  Sheol,  Tartarus. 


si  an  r  eg  i  o  n.  —  Ne  so-gae'an. 
Ne  so-ge'an  (-dn),  a. 

Ne-80'ki-a  (nf-so'kT-d),  n. 
[NL.]  Zool.  A  genus  of  murine 
burrowing  rodents  of  India  hav¬ 
ing  a  lorn;  scaly  tail. 

Ne  so-net'ta  (n5'su-n?t'A).  n. 
[NL.  ;  Gr.  vt)<Jos  island  -f-  vr/rra 
duck.]  Zool  A  genus  of  flight¬ 
less  ducks  consisting  of  one 
species  (N.  ancklandica )  of  the 
Auckland  Islands. 

Ne  so  pi-the'eus  (-pY-the'ki/s), 
n.  [NL.  ;  Gr.  v/jeros  island  -f 
wiftopeos  monkey.]  Zool.  A 
enus  of  extinct  lemuroids  from 
ladagascar  in  which  the  den¬ 
tition  and  some  other  characters 
are  intermediate  between  those 
of  Wip  lemurs  and  apes. 

Ne  sot'ra-gu*  (nP-sbt'rd-gus),  n. 
[NL.  ;  Gr.  island  +  rpa- 

yos  goat.]  Zool.  A  genus  of  very 
small  antelopes  of  southeastern 
Africa  comprising  S.  rnoschatus 
and  .V.  livingstonri.  both  slightly 
larger  than  the  royal  antelope.‘ 
nea  aue-ho'nite(nPs/kP-h5'nIt), 
n.  [From  Nesr/uehoning,  Penn¬ 
sylvania.!  Min.  A  colorless  hy¬ 
drous  carbonate  of  magnesium, 
MgCOa’3II«>0,  in  prismatic  crys¬ 
tals.  $p.  gr.,  1.83-1  8A 


nesse.  + 

Nea'sel-rode  pud  ding  (n8s'i*l- 
r#5d  :  Russ.  -rd'dyS).  (After 
Count  K.  R.  Nesselrode,  Russian 
diplomat.]  1.  A  gelatin  pud¬ 
ding  containing  chestnuts. 

2.  A  rich  ice  cream  containing 
chestnuts,  currants,  citron,  rai¬ 
sins,  and  maraschino, 
nessh.  nesshe.  f  nrsh. 

Nessler  reaction,  Nessler  test- 
See  Nkssi.kr’s  kkauk.m  . 

||  nes-aun'  mag-gior'  do-lo're. 
che  ricor-dar'ai  del  tem'po 
feTi'ce  nel'la  mi  se'ria  (nPs- 
soon'  mad-ifir'  dfi-l5'r5,  ka  re/- 
kftr-dar'se  a51  tSm'pO  fa-le'cha 
nSl'la  mfc-za'ry&).  [It.]  (There 
is)  no  greater  grief  than  in  mis¬ 
ery  to  recall  the  happy  time. 

Dante  (Inferno,  V.  121-123). 
nett  +  next. 

nest'age  (n5s'tftj),  n.  Nests  ;  a 
place  lor  nests  or  a  nest  Rare. 
nett  box  A  box  containing  a 
nest  of  graduated  receptacles, 
n'est-ce  pas'  (nCs-pii')  ?  fF.l 
s  n’t  that  so  "t  [not.  Ohs  A 
neste.  Var.  of  nistk.  t*.,  knew| 
nest'er.  n.  An  animal  that  nests, 
nest'ful  (nPst'fdbl),  n. ;  pi. 
-fuls  (-frtblz)  As  much  or  many 
as  will  fill  h  neat. 
neet  fungus.  Any  fungus  of 
the  family  Nidulanacea*. 


nest  gearing.  Mach.  Any  of  va¬ 
rious  ingenious  kinds  of  in¬ 
closed  friction  gear  invented  by 
Prof.  Fleeming  Jenkin 
nes-tPa-tri'a  (nSa-tl'A-trT'd),  ti. 
[NL.  ;  Gr  vyi<ttl<>  fasting  + 
-i atria.)  Med.  Nestitherapy, 
nes'ti-ther'a-py  (n6s/tT-thPr'ii- 
pY),  n.  [Gr.  I'UCTTi?  fasting  -f 
therapy. ]  Men.  The  hunger 
cure.  See  i.imotherapy. 
nest'l.  Nestle.  Ref.  Sp. 
nes'tld  Nestled.  Ref.  Sp. 
nes'tle,  r.  ».  To  be  restless  ;  to 
fidget  Dial.  Eng.  [ling.  I 
nes'tler  (nPs'lPr),  n.  A  nest-| 
nest'ling  (nPs'lYng),  n.  T nestle, 
v.-f  -ing.)  Nest:  retreat.  Ohs. if R. 
Nes-tor'i-d*  (nPs-tfir'Y-de),  n. 
id.  Zohl.  See  Nestor,  ij.,  3. 
Nes'to-ri'nae  (nPs'tC-rT'ne).  n. 
;>/.  Zool.  See  Nestor,  n.,  3. 
Nes'tor-ine,  n.  Nestorian  Ohs 
nes'tor-ine,  a.  Of  or  pert,  to  the 
genus  Nestor,  or  the  subfamily 
Nestorinae.  See  Nkstor,  tj.,  3. 
Nes'tor-ize,  v.  t .  To  transform 
into  Nestors.  Ohs. 

||  ne  su'tor  ul'tra  cre'pi-dam 
(krPp'Y-d&in).  Var.  of  SUTOR, 
NE  supra  c  ekpidam 
net.  +  neat. 
net.  a.  Netted 

net.  v.  t.  [OF.  nctir  to  cleanse, 


fr.  7tet  clean  Cf.  neat,  a.]  To 
wash,  esp.  to  rinse.  —  u.  A 
rinsing.  Both  Ohs  or  Dial.  Eng. 
Net,  Net'ty.  Dim  of  Antoi¬ 
nette,  Jeanette;— fern,  prop 
name. 

net'braid  er.  n.  A  netmaker. 
nete.  «f  neat,  net,  nit. 
nete.  Contr.  of  ne  wite,  know 
not.  Ohs. 

ne'te  (ne'te),  n  [Gr.  vqrq, 
i-earq,  fr.  veoro<;  lowest. J  Anc. 
Gr.  Music.  See  tet ra chord, 
1  Rust .  [  Dicranopteris.  I 

net  fern  A  fern  of  the  genus) 
net'flsh'',  n.  A  basket  fish, 
net'ful.  n. ;  jd  -fuls  (-f<5t>lz). 
As  much  as  will  fill  a  net. 
neth.  net,  n. 

Neth.  Ahhr.  Netherlands. 
Ne-than'e-el(  nP-thttn'P-61).  Rib 
Neth  a-ni'alKnPth'd-nT'd).  Bib. 
ne'the-ist  (ne'thP-Yst),  a.  [A 
negative  prefix  tie-,  perh.  kere 
fr.  Gr.  vq-  -f  t heist.)  An  atheist. 
Rare.  [  Obs.  I 

netheless.  adv  Nevertheless.! 
nethemest,  a.  [AS  ni&emrst , 
nieSemest.)  Nethermost.  Obs. 
neth'er.  Var.  of  nither,  1*. 
ne'ther  (dial.  na'thPr  ;  ng'-). 
Ohs  or  Scot.  &  dial.  Eng.  var.  of 
neither. 


fo~od,  foot ;  out,  oil ;  chair  ;  go  ;  sing.  ii)k  i  Oien,  thin  ;  nature,  verdure  (250) ;  K  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144) ;  boN ;  yet ;  zh  =  i  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§iu  Gdidr. 

Full  eiplunatlung  of  Abbrevlialuns,  Slgim,  etc.,  Immediately  precede  tile  Vocabulary. 
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Neth'er-land-cr  (ngfch'Sr-lSn-der),  n.  A  native  of  the  Neth¬ 
erlands,  sometimes  restricted  to  Holland,  sometimes  made 
to  include  Belgium.  Cf.  Dutch,  n.,  3  b.  —  Neth'er  land- 
i  an  (-dT-Sn  ;  nSfch'3r-l£n'dT-5nb  Neth'er-land-ish,  a. 
neth'er  most  (-most),  a.  [Cf.  AS.  nidemest.  See  nether; 
cf.  aftermost.]  Lowest ;  as,  the  nethermost  hell, 
net'su  ke  (nSt'sdb-ka),  71.  [Jap.]  In  Japanese  costume 
and  decorative  art,  a  small  object  carved  in  wood,  ivory, 
bone,  or  horn,  or  wrought  in  metal,  and  pierced  with  holes 
for  cords  by  which  it  is  connected,  as  a  button  or  bob,  with 
the  inro,  the  smoking  pouch  (tabako-ire),  and  similar  ob¬ 
jects  carried  in  the  girdle.  It  is  now  much  used  on  purses 
sold  in  America  and  Europe. 

net'ted  (nSt'Sd  ;  -Id  ;  151),  p.  a.  Made  into  a  net ;  taken  or 
covered  as  with  a  net ;  provided  with,  or  protected  by,  nets 
or  netting  ;  formed  of  network  ;  specif.,  reticulated  ;  made 
up  of  meshesor  network. —  netted  melon.  =  nutmeo  melon. 
net'tlng,  p.  pr.  vb.  n.  of  net.  Hence  :  vb.  n.  a  Act  or 
process  of  making  nets  or  network,  or  of  forming  meshes, 
b  Act,  process,  or  right  of  fishing  with  a  net  or  nets,  c 
A  piece  of  network;  any  fabric  of  crossing  cords,  threads, 
ropes,  wires,  or  the  like,  with  open  spaces  between,  d 
Specif.:  Nav.  A  network  of  ropes  formerly  used  for  various 
purposes,  as  for  holding  the  hammocks  when  not  in  use. 
net'tle  (n6trl),  n.  Also  knittle ,  the  original  form.  [Cf. 
knittle.]  Naut.  a  A  small  line  made  of  rope  yarn,  as  a 
reef  point,  hammock  clews,  etc.  b  pi.  Halves  of  yarns  in 
the  end  of  a  rope  twisted  up  for  pointing, 
net'tle  (nSt'’l),  n.  [AS.  netele ,  netle  ;  akin  to  D.  netel ,  G. 
nesset ,  OHG.  nezzila ,  nazza ,  Dan.  nelde ,  iialde ,  Sw.  nas- 
sla;ct.  Lith.  notere.]  1.  a  Any  plant  of  the  genus  Urtica , 
the  species  of  which  are  chiefly  coarse  herbs  armed  with 
stinging  hairs.  See  Urtica.  b  By  extension,  any  plant 
of  the  family  Urticaceae. 

2.  Any  of  many  other  prickly  or  stinging  plants  ;  —  usu¬ 
ally  with  an  attributive,  as  Chile  nettle ,  hedge  nettle ,  etc. 
net'tle,  v.  t.  ;  net'tled  (-’Id) ;  net'tling  (nSt'lTng).  1.  To 
whip  with  nettles. 

2.  To  fret  or  sting  as  with  nettles;  hence,  to  irritate  ;  vex. 

The  princes  were  so  nettled  at  the  scandal  of  this  affront,  that 
every  man  took  it  to  himself.  L'  Estrange. 

3  To  rouse  or  incite  as  by  irritation. 

Syn.  —  See  irritate. 

nettle  rash-  Med.  An  eruption  on  the  skin  resembling  the 
condition  produced  by  stinging  with  nettles  ;  urticaria, 
net'tling  (nSt'lTng),  [Cf.  knittle.]  Rope  Making,  a  A 
process  (resembling  splicing)  by  which  two  ropes  are  joined 
end  to  end  so  as  to  form  one  rope,  b  The  process  of  tying 
together  the  ends  of  yarns  in  pairs,  to  prevent  tangling, 
net'tly  (-11),  a.  1.  Having  a  profusion  of  nettles. 

2.  Readily  nettled  ;  irritable. 

net'work'  (ugt'wGrk'),  n.  1.  A  fabric  or  structure  of 
threads,  cords,  wires,  or  the  like,  crossing  each  other  at 
certain  intervals,  and  knotted  or  secured  at  the  crossings, 
thus  leaving  spaces,  or  meshes,  between  them. 

2.  Any  system  of  lines  or  channels  interlacing  or  crossing 
like  the  fabric  of  a  net ;  as,  a  network  of  veins ;  a  network 
of  railroads  ;  also  fig. ;  as,  a  network  of  falsehoods. 

3  Math.  All  points  of  the  plane  of  complex  numbers  de¬ 
termined  by  the  formula  z=  2mp  -j-2/x/p/,  where  2 p,  2 p' 
are  constants  (whose  ratio  is  not  real)  and  7/»,  m'  are  any 
integers  positive  or  negative,  or  0  ;  the  vertices  of  a  com¬ 
plete  system  of  period  parallelograms. 

4.  Elec.  A  system  of  conductors  interconnected  so  as  to 
form  closed  meshes  like  those  of  a  net. 

Neuf  cha  tel'  (liQ'sha'tSl'),  n.,  or  Neufchfitel  cheese.  A 
kind  of  soft  white  cheese  made  from  sweet  milk  with  or 
without  cream  ;  — so  called  from  Neufchfltel  in  France. 
Neu'mann’s in'te-gral(noi'manz).  [AfterK.G. Neumann , 
German  mathematician.]  Math.  The  integral  20„(m)  = 

/l  p  (u) 

J‘_u  .  du ,  which  equation  holds  for  all  values  of  u  ex¬ 
cept  real  ones  in  the  interval  of  integration. 


neth'er.  adv.  [AS.  niSer.] 
Down  ;  downwards.  Ohs. 
neth'er  er,  n.  The  lower  parts  ; 
also,  an  interior.  Obis. 
noth'er-more'  (net4»'f!r-m5r/  ; 
2U1 ),  a.  [ nether  -f  more ,  after 
the  analogy  of  -moat,  hr  in  fore¬ 
most.]  Lower  ;  nether.  Obs. 
or  /?.—  ».  Lower  part.  Ob*.  8f  li. 
neth'er-more,  a/lv.  Lower  ; 
farther  down.  Obs. 
neth'er-stock/  (neth'fr-stBk'), 
w.  A  stocking  ;  —  usually  in  pi. 
Ob*,  or  I/ist. 

netherte,  n.  [See  nether  ;  1st 
-tv.]  Inferiority.  Obs. 
nethertheless,  conj.  Neverthe¬ 
less.  Obs. 

neth'er-verV,  n.  Underbrush  ; 
undergrowth.  Obs.  Sc  A*, 
neth'er-ward  (n5fcb'?r-w?rd), 
neth'er  wards  (-w5rdz),  adv. 
[AS.  niSerwerd ,  - weardes .  See 
-w\kd(s).]  Downward.  Rare. 
Neth'i-nim  (nSth'Y-nlm),  n.  />/. 
[Heb.,  pi.  of  ndthin  given,  grant¬ 
ed,  a  slave  of  the  temple,  fr.  nd- 
thau  to  give.]  Jewish  Antiq. 
Servants  of  the  priests  and  Le- 
vitea.  who  performed  the  lowest 
menial  services  about  the  taber¬ 
nacle  and  temple. 
nethirle8.  Shortened  form  of 
NEVERTHELESS.  Obs. 
netify.  4  neatify. 
netinde.  Obs.  contr.  of  ne  wit- 
ende ,  knowing  not. 
net'l.  Nettle.  Ref.  Sp. 
netle.  4  nettle. 
net'ly,  adv.  of  net,  neat,  smart. 
Oh*.  [nets.  I 

net'mak  er,  n.  A  maker  of  | 
net'-mon  ey-re-ceipta'  pool. 
See  FOOL. 

ne'top  (ne'tBp),  n.  [Nnrragan- 
eet,  lit.,  my  brother  or  kinsman 
(by  adoption).]  Friend  ;  crony. 
Obs.,  Local ,  U.  S. 

Ne  to'phah  ( ). 
Ne-toph'a-thi  (-t<5f'«-thT).  Bib. 
Ne-<toph'a-thite  (-thlt).  Bib. 

Ne  toph'a-ti  (-tl).  1).  Bib. 
nets'man  (ngts'mtfn).  n.  One 
who  uses  a  net,  esp.  in  fishing, 
nett  Vnr.  of  net,  not  subject 
to  deduction. 

net'ta-ble  ( nft'd-b’l),  a.  Capa¬ 
ble  of  being  fished,  or  caught. 


with  a  net  or  nets.  Rare. 
nette.  4  net. 

net'ted-veined'  (nCt'tfd-vand'), 
a.  Bot.  Having  netted  or  retic¬ 
ulated  veins,  as  the  leaves  of 
most  dicotyledons, 
net'ter  (-?r),  n.  One  who  makes 
or  uses  nets,  esp.  for  fishing, 
net'tlng,  n.  [From  obs.  net,  v., 
to  clean  ;  urine  being  UBcd  like 
lve.  See  net,  a.]  Urine.  Dial. 
Eng. 

netting  knot.  See  2d  knot.w.,1. 
netting  needle.  A  kind  of  slen¬ 
der  shuttle  used  in  netting. 
Net'ti-on  (nBt'T-Bn),  n.  [XL., 
fr.  Gr.  ftjttiop,  dim.  of  UTjTra 
duck.]  zoo/.  A  genus  of  ducks 
including  the  common  Europe¬ 
an  teal,  the  American  green¬ 
winged  teal,  and  their  allies, 
net'tle,  r.  /.  To  become  irritat¬ 
ed.  vexed,  or  provoked.  Rare. 
net'tle,  n.  A  state  of  being  net¬ 
tled  ;  uneasiness.  Obs.  or  A*, 
net 'tie-bird',  n.  A  whitethroat. 
Local ,  Eng. 

nettle  butterfly.  Any  of  sever¬ 
al  butterflies  whose  larva?  feed 
on  nettles,  as  Vanessa  urticx, 
and  the  red  admiral, 
nettle  cell.  Zo'61.  A  nematocyst. 
nettle  cheese  Cheese  of  which 
the  curd  was  treated  with  fresh 
nettles.  Obs.  or  Hist. 
nettle  cloth.  1.  Cloth  made  of 
the  fillers  of  nettles;  also,  a  kind 
of  cotton  cloth.  Obs.  Ox/.  E.  D. 
2.  A  kind  of  thick  cotton  stuff, 
japanned,  and  used  as  a  substi¬ 
tute  for  leather. 

nettle  creeper,  a  A  whitethroat. 
b  The  blackcap.  Local ,  Eng. 
Sc  Scot. 

net'tle-ear'neat.  n.  Sober  or 

downright  earnest.  Scot. 
nettle  family.  Bot.  The  family 
Urticaeea*. 

nettle  fish.  A  jellyfish, 
net'tle-fy.  r.  t.  To  crown  with 
nettles.  Obs. 

nettle  geranium.  The  coleus, 
nettle  hemp.  The  hemp  nettle, 
net'tle  mon  ger  (nPt',l-mfti)'- 
g?r).  n.  =  XETTLBB1RD.  Eng. 
nettle  potato.  =  queknroot. 
net'tler  (nSt'ISr),  n.  One  who 
nettles.  Rare. 
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neume  (num),  n.  [LL.  neuma  a  group  of  notes  sung  to  a 
final  syllable  as  long  as 
the  b  r  e  a  t  1»  lasts,  a 
neuma,  fr.  Gr.  nvevpa 
breath.]  Medieval 
Music.  One  of  an  early 
system  of  symbols  de¬ 
veloped  from  the  Greek 
accents  to  indicate  rela¬ 
tive  pitch.  They  date 
from  as  early  as  the  8th 
century,  and  were  writ¬ 
ten  originally  over  the 
words  to  be  sung,  but 
later  between  two  or 
more  horizontal  lines 
denoting  fixed  pitch, 
as  C  or  F.  Neurnes  were 
thus  the  first  step  to¬ 
wards  modern  8 1  a  f  f 
notation.  The  Ta  ble 
shows  the  more  impor- 
tant  ones  as  written 
in  the  11th  century 
and  with  conjectured 
present  equivalents 
(the  notes  being  taken 
as  showing  merely  rise 
and  fall  of  pitch,  not 
definite  intervals,  nor 
time  values). 

The  shapes  of  the  neume*  va- i<  d  with  different  handwritings 
and  in  different  countries,  though  they  were  always  easy  to  rec¬ 
ognize.  a  F.  A.  Williams. 

neu-rad'y-na'ml-a  (nu-rXd'T-na'mT-a),  n.  [NL.  ;  neuro- 
-f-  adynamia.']  Med.  Nervous  debility  ;  neurasthenia. — 
neu-rady_nain'ic  (-nXm'Ik),  a. 

neu'ral  (uu'r51),  a.  [Gr.  vcvpov  nerve.]  Anat.  &  Zool.  a 
Of  or  pertaining  to  a  nerve  or  the  nervous  system,  b  In 
vertebrate  anatomy,  situated  in  the  region  of,  or  on  the 
same  side  of  the  body  as,  the  neural  axis  ;  —  hence  in  verte¬ 
brates  equivalent  to  aorsa/, and  opposed  to  hiemal  or  ventral. 
neural  arch,  the  cartilaginous  or  bony  arch  on  the  dorsal 
side  of  a  vertebra.  The  series  of  neural  arches  forms  tin- 
neural  canal,  in  which  the  spinal  cord  is  situated.  Cf.  haemal 
arch.  — n.  axis,  the  cerebrospinal  axis.  —  n.  canal.  Zobl. 
&  Embryol.  a  See  neural  arch,  b  The  medullary  tube. 
—  n.  crest,  Embryol .,  in  vertebrate  embryos,  a  proliferation 
of  the  epiblast  on  each  side  of  the  line  of  closure  of  the 
medullary  tube,  from  which  the  ganglia  of  the  spinal 
nerves  are  f  rmed.  —  n.  gland,  Zool.,  in  ascidians,  a  glandu¬ 
lar  mass  in  close  relation  to  the  nerve  ganglion,  possibly 
homologous  with  the  pituitary  body  of  vertebrates.  —  n. 
groove,  Embryol. ,  the  medullary  groove.  — n  lamina.  Em¬ 
bryol.  =  medullary  plate  b  —  n.  plate,  Zool.,  one  of  a 
series  of  bony  plates  lying  in  the  mid-dorsal  portion  of  the 
carapace  of  most  turtles.  They  are  preceded  oy  the  nuchal 
plate  and  are  followed  by  one  or  more  pygal  plates.  —  n. 
process,  Zool.,  the  lateral  naif  of  the  neurv.l  arch  of  a  verte¬ 
bra,  equivalent  to  the  pedicle  and  lamina  together.  —  n. 
spine,  Anal.  &  Zool.,  the  median  dorsal  spine  of  a  vertebra  ; 
the  spinous  process. 

neu-ral'gi  a  (nti-rXl'jT-d),  w.  [NL.  ;  neuro- 4- -algia.  See 
nerve.]  Med.  A  very  acute  pain,  exacerbating  or  inter¬ 
mitting,  which  fol.ows  the  course  of  a  nervous  branch  and 
extends  to  its  ramifications.  —  nou  ral'gic  (-jik),  a. 
neu  ras-the'ni  a  (nu'ras-the'nl-d;  nG-r5s'the-ni'd),  n. 
[NL.  ;  neuro-  4~  Gr.  aaOeve ta  weakness.]  Med.  A  condi¬ 
tion  of  nervous  debility  marked  by  depression  of  the  vital 
forces,  and  usually  caused  by  prolonged  mental  strain, 
overwork,  etc.  ;  nervous  prostration, 
neu'ras-then'ic  (nu'rds-tben'Tk),  a.  Med.  Pert,  to,  or  hav¬ 
ing,  neurasthenia.  —  n.  One  having  neurasthenia.  — neiU- 
ras-then'i  cal  (  T-k«l),  a.  —  neu  ras  tlien'i-cal-ly,  adv. 
neu  ra-tro'phi  a  (-rd-tro'fT-d)  I  n.  [NL.  neuratrophia.  See 
neu-rat'ro-phy  (nu-rXt'ro-fT)  )  neuro-:  atrophy.]  Med. 
Atrophy  of  the  nerves.  —  nou'ra-troph'ic  (-trbf'ik),  a. 
neu-rec'ta-sy  (nu-rSk'td-sT  i,  n.  Also  neu-rec'ta-si3  (-sis), 


net'tle-some  (-’l-sf/m),  a.  Read¬ 
ily  nettled  ;  irritable.  Ran-. 
nettle  tree,  a  An  Asiatic  ulma- 
ceous  tree  {Celt is  australis ) ; 
also,  any  other  species  of  Celtis. 
b  The  Australian  nettle  tree, 
net'tle-wort'  (-wOrt').  »•  Any 
true  nettle.  [tating  ;  vexing. I 
net'tling.  />.  a.  Stinging  ;  irri-| 
nettling  cell.  A  nematocyst. 
Net'to-pus  (nCt'G-ptZs),  n.  [NL.; 
Gr.  vrjTTa  duck  -f  nov<;  foot.] 
Zobl.  See  pygmy  goose. 
net  tracery.  Arch.  Window 
tracery,  as  in  the  14th-century 
Gothic  work,  in  which  the 
openings  are  of  nearly  the 
same  size  and  of  similar  form, 
net'ty,  a.  Like,  or  made  of .  net 
work  ;  netted.  Rare.  \Ol>s.  1 
net'ty.  a.  [From  N et,  o.l  Neat.  | 
Ne-tu'pha  ( nf-tQ'fd ).  D.  Bib. 
net'-veined',  a.  Having  veins 
forming  a  network, 
net'-winged',  a.  Zobl.  Having 
wings  with  a  fine  network  of 
veins  ;  neuropterous. 
net'wise  ,  w/r.  Like  a  net.  Obs 
network  deposit.  Mining.  = 
STOCKWORK  b. 

net'wort'  (n£f'wftrt/),  n.  The 
rattlesnake  plantain;—  so  called 
from  the  reticulated  leaves, 
neu.  4  new.  [Eng.  of  nook. I 
neuck  (Scot.  nflk).  Scot.  &  dial. | 
neuf.  4  nievk. 
neuf,  n.  [OF.,  also  neu,  fr.  L. 
nodus.]  Her.  A  sword  knot.  Obs. 
Neu'illy'  tap'es-try  (nft'ye')* 

tFrom  Neu  ill  y  -  s  u  r  -S  e  i  n  e, 
ranee.]  An  imitation  of  the 
Gobelin  tapestry,  made  on  the 
Jacquard  loom. 

neuk  (  Scot.  nOk).  Obs.  or  Scot. 
&  dial.  Eng.  of  nook.  [ Obs.  I 
||  ne  ul'tra.  [L.]  Ne  plus  ultra.  | 
neum.  4  neume.  [neume. I 

neu'ma  (nn'md),  n.  [LL.]  =| 
neu-mat/ic  (n  0-m  &  t'T  k),  a. 
[LL.  neumaticus.']  Medieval 
Music.  Of  or  pert,  to  neurnes. 
neu'ma-tize  (nQ'md-tlz),  v.  t. 
[Cf.  LL.  neumatizare.]  Music. 
To  render  into  neurnes.  Rare. 
neume  (nGm),  n.  Music.  = 
pnki  ma  a  &  b.  [mntic.l 

neu'mic  (nQ'mtk),  a.  Neu-| 
neur-.  See  neuro-. 


neu'rad  (nQ'r&d),  adv.  [Gr. 
vevpov  nerve  +  1st  ad.]  Aunt. 
Toward  the  neural  side  ;  —  op¬ 
posed  to  luemad. 
neu'ral  (na'rtfl),  neu-ra'le  (nfl- 
ra'l§),  w.  Zobl.  A  neural  plate 
(of  a  turtle). 

neu-ral'gi-ac  (nfl-rfil'iY-fik),  n. 
Med.  One  affected  with,  or  sub¬ 
ject  to,  neuralgia, 
neu-ral'gi-form  (-jT-f3rm),  a. 
[neuralgia  4-  -form.]  Med.  Ro- 
sembling  neuralgia, 
neu-ral'gy  (-jT),  n.  Neuralgia. 
Dial,  or  /Hit.  [A  neuropath  | 
neu'ral-ist  ( nO'rtf  1-Tst),r?.  Med.  I 
neu  ra-poph'y-Bis  (nfi/rd-pfif'- 
Y-sYb),  n. ;  pi.  -SES(-sez).  [NL. 
See  neuro- ;  apophysis.]  a  = 

NEURAL  PROCESS,  b  =  NEURAL 

sp  i  n  i  —  neu-rap  b-phys'l-al 
(nn-rftp^-fYz'Y-dl),  a. 
neu-ra'tion  (n  ff-r  a's  h  u  n),  n. 
Nervation. 

neu  rax'is  (n  (I-r  a  k's  Y  s),  n 

[NL.  ;  neuro-  +  axis.]  Anat. 
a  An  axis  cylinder,  b  Thecere- 
hroHpinal  axis.  —  neu-rax'i-al 
(-s'-dl),  a. 

neu  rax'on  (-s5n),  neu^ax-o'ne 

(nQ/rttk-s5'ne),  n.  [NL.  neu- 
raxone.  See  neuro-;  axis.] 
Anat.  An  axis  cylinder, 
neur  hyp-nol'o-gy  (nfl^hYp- 
nfll'o-jY),  n.  =  neurypnolooy. 
neur-hyp'no-tist  (nflr-hTp'nG- 
tTst),  n.  [neuro-  +  hypnotist.] 
A  hypnotist.  Rare. 
neu'ric  (ntl'rlk),  a.  [neuro-  -f 
-ic.]  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  pro¬ 
vided  with,  nerves  or  a  nervous 
system  ;  neural, 
neu-ric'i-ty  (nO-rT  s'Y-t  Y),  n. 
Physiol.  The  functions  or  prop¬ 
erties  peculiar  to  nerves, 
neu  ri-le'ma  (n  tl'r  Y-l  e'm  4), 
neu'ri-le-mat'ic  (-1  ?-m  a  t'T  k), 
etc.  Orig.  forms  of  neurilem¬ 
ma,  etc. 

neu  ri  lem-mi'tis  (-l?-mT'tYs),  n. 
[NL.;  neurilemma  +  -itis.]  Med. 
Inflammation  of  the  neurilem¬ 
ma.  [N  EUROCOtLE.  | 

neu'ro-cele  (na/rfl-sel),  n.  =| 
neu  ro-cen'tral  (-sgn'trdl),  a. 
Zool.  Pertaining  to,  or  situated 
between, the  neural  arch  and  the 
centrum  of  a  vertebra. 


neu'rec-ta'si  a  (nu'rBk-ta'zhT-d).  [See  neuro-  ;  ectasis.] 
Surg.  The  operation  of  stretching  a  nerve, 
neu  rec'to-my  (nfi-rSk'to-mT),  n.  [neuro-  4"  -tetomy.] 
Surg.  Excision  of  part  of  a  nerve.  Cf.  nerving.  H6U'- 
rec-tom'ic  (nu'rSk-tSm'Tk),  a. 

neu  ren-ter'ic  (nu'rfin-tSr'Ik),  a.  [ neuro -  4~  enteric.] 
Embryol.  Designating  a  canal  which,  in  embryos  of  many 
vertebrates  and  tunicates,  temporarily  connects  the  med¬ 
ullary  tube  and  the  primitive  intestine.  It  represents  the 
blastopore  of  earlier  stages. 

neu-ri'a-try  (nu-ri'd-trT),  n.  [neuro-  4-  -fairy. \  The 
branch  of  medicine  which  relates  to  nervous  diseases.^ 
neu'rl  dine  (nu'rT-dTn  ;  -den;  184),  n.  Also -din [From 
neurine.]  Physiol.  Chem.  A  nonpoisouousbase,  C6HuNt, 
found  in  putrescent  meat  and  gelatin,  in  typhoid  cultures, 
in  brain  substance,  etc.  It  is  a  diamine, 
neu  ri  lom'ma  (-ISm'd),  n.  [NL.  ;Gr.  vevpov  nerve -f-  \eppa 
peel,  skin  ;  but  peril,  orig.  fr.  Gr.  eiAppa  covering  {Off. 
E.  D.)  \  cf.  F.  nevrileme.]  Anat.  a  The  delicate  outer 

sheath  of  a  nerve  fiber  ;  the  primitive  sheath,  b  Formerly, 

the  perineurium.  —  nen'rl- -lem-mat'io  (-lB-mltt'Ik),  a. 
nou  ri-Iom'ma-tous  (-ISm'd-t&s),  a. 
nau-ril'i-ty  (nu-rlFT-tT),  n.  [Gr.  vevpov  nerve.]  Physiol. 
The  special  properties  and  functions  of  the  nerves ;  the 
capacity  of  nerves  for  transmitting  stimuli, 
nou'rine  (nu'rin;  -ren  ;  184),  n.  Also  nau'rln,  in  sense.*. 
[Gr.  vevpou  a  nerve.]  X.  Physiol.  The  essential  material 
of  the  nervous  system.  Obs. 

2.  Physiol.  Chem.  A  poisonous  ptomaine, C5H1;)ON,  formed 
from  protagon  and  from  choline  by  boiling  with  baryta 
water,  and  in  the  putrefaction  of  proteid  matter.  It  re¬ 
sembles  choline,  with  which  it  was  once  thought  identical. 
Chemically,  it  is  vinyl-trimethyl-ammonium  hydroxide, 
neu'rism  (nu'rlz’m),  n.  [Gr.  vevpov  nerve.]  Nerve  force. 
See  VITAL  FORCE. 

neu'rite  (nu'rlt),  n.  [ neuro -  4“  ~He.~\  Anat.  The  axon,  or 
axis  cylinder  process,  of  a  nerve  cell. 

neu  rlt'ic  (nft-rlt'Tk),  a.  Med.  Pertaining  to,  or  affected 
with,  neuritis.  — 7i.  A  person  having  neuritis, 
neu  ri'tls  (nti-ri'tTs),  n.  [NL. ;  neuro-  4~  -itis.']  Med.  In¬ 
flammation  of  a  nerve  or  nerves, 
nou'ro-  (nu'rfc-),  neur-.  [Gr.  vcvpov  nerve.]  A  combining 
form  denoting  a  nerve ,  of  or  pertaining  to  a  nerve  or  the 
nervous  system. 

neu'ro-blast  (-bliCst),  n.  [neuro- -blast.]  a  Embryol.  One 
of  the  embryonic  cells  from  which  nerve  cells  develop, 
b  Zobl.  A  portion  of  the  nervous  system  of  a  larval  iusect  re¬ 
maining  after  histolysis.  —  neuTO-blas'tic  (-blSs'tlk),  a. 
neu  rog'li  a  (nu-r5g'lT-a),  n.  [NL. ;  neuro-  -}-  Gr.  yAca 
glue.]  Anat.  The  sustentacular  tissue  which  fills  the  in¬ 
terstices  and  supports  the  essential  elements  of  nervous 
tissue,  esp.  in  the  brain,  spinal  cord,  and  ganglia.  It  is 
probably  of  epibla9tic  origin,  and  consists  of  a  network  of 
fine  fibrils  and  of  flattened  stellate  cells  with  numerous 
radiating  fibrillar  processes.  In  addition  to  the  true  neu¬ 
roglia,  a  certain  amount  of  ordinary  connective  tissue  pene¬ 
trates  the  nervous  tissues.— neu-rog'li-ac  (*5k),  neu-rog'- 
li-al  (-51),  neu  rog'li-ar  (-ar),  neu-rog'lio  (-rCg'lTk),  a. 
neu  ro-log'i-cal  (nu/r3-15j'T-k51),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to 
neurology. 

neu-rol'o-gist  (nu-rbl'S-jTst),  n.  One  versed  in  neurology  ; 
also,  one  skilled  in  the  treatment  of  nervous  diseases, 
neu  rol'o  gy  (-jT),  n.  [neuro-  4-  -logy.]  The  branch  of  sci¬ 
ence  which  treats  of  the  nervous  system, 
neu  ro'ma  (nu-ro'md),  n.  ;  L.pl.  -mata  (-ma-ta).  [NL.  See 
neuro-  ;  -oma.]  Med.  A  rare  form  of  tumor  developed  on, 
or  connected  with,  a  nerve,  esp.  one  consisting  of  new- 
formed  nerve  fibers  or  nerve  cells.  —  neu  rom'a  tous  (nu- 
rSm'd-ti/s;  -ro'md-tws),  a. 

neu'ro-mere  (nu'ro-mer),  n.  [neuro-  -f-  -mere.]  Anat.  <fr 
Zool.  A  metameric  segment  of  the  cerebrospinal  nervous 
system.  In  the  spinal  cord  they  are  marked  by  the  exits 
of  the  spinal  nerves.  —  neu  roni'er-OUS  (nu-rbm'er-us),  a. 


k  nervous 
skin  attended 


neu  ro-chi'tin  (-kl'tln),  n. 
Physiol.  Chem.  A  form  of  chitin 
said  to  replace  neurokeratiu  in 
insects  and  Crustacea, 
neuro-cho'roi-di'tls  (-kO'rol- 
dl'tYs),  n.  [NL. ;  neuro-  + 
choroid  +-  -iV»s.]  Med.  Inflam¬ 
mation  of  the  cnoroid  coat  and 
the  ciliary  nerves, 
nou-roc'i-ty  (n  fl-r  8  s'Y-t  Y),  n. 
Physiol.  Nerve  force, 
neu'ro-coele,  n.  [neuro-  -f  -co??e.] 
Zobl.  The  cavity  or  system  of 
cavities  in  the  interior  of  the 
central  nervous  system.  It  in¬ 
cludes  the  central  canal  of  the 
spinal  cord  und  the  ventricles 
of  the  brain.  —  neu'ro-coe'li-an 
( -s.  'l  i -on),  a. 

neu'ro-cyte,  n.  [neuro- + -cyte.] 
Anat.  A  nerve  cell, 
n  eu  ro-den'dron,  n.  [NL.; 
neuro-  4-  -dendron  ]  Anat.  A 
dendrite 

neu  ro  der  ma-ti'tis,  n.  Also 
neu  ro-der  mi'tis.  [NL. ;  neuro- 
4-  dermatitis.]  Med.  A  n 
affection  of  tne 
with  itching. 

neu'ro-din  (nO'rO-dYn),  neu'ro- 
dine  (-din  ;  den),  n.  [Cf.  neu¬ 
ralgia  and  anodyne.]  Pharm. 
A  colorless  crystalline  sub¬ 
stance,  C11IL3O4N,  used  as  an 
antineuralgic  and  antipyretic. 
Chemically,  it  is  acetyf-p-hy- 
droxy-pheny  1-urethane. 
neuTo-dyn'i-a  (nO/r<5-dYn'Y-5), 
n.  [NL.  ;  neuro-  4-  -odynia.] 
Med.  Pain  in  a  nerve, 
neu'ro-ep  i-der'mal.  a.  Em¬ 
bryol.  Pertaining  to,  or  giving 
rise  to,  the  central  nervous  sy6-  1 
tern  and  epidermis. 
neuTo-ep  1-the'li-o'ma  (nfl'rO- 
gp'T-the/lT-fi'md),  n.  [NL.; 
neuro-epithelium  4-  -oma.]  Med. 
A  tumor  consisting  of,  or  origi¬ 
nating  from,  neuro-epithelium. 
neu/ro-ep'i-the'li-um  (-tfm),  n. 
[NL.]  Anat.  The  specialized 
sensory  epithelium  or  an  organ 
of  special  sense.  —  neuTo-ep'l- 
the'li-al  (-£  1),  a. 
neu'ro-fi-bro'ma  (-fT-br5'md), 
n.  [NL. ;  neuro-  4-  fihro-  4-  -oma.] 
Med.  Neuroma  that  contains 
fibrous  elements. 


neu  ro-fi-bro'ma-to'sig  (-m  a- 

to'BlB),w.  [NL.  See  NEUROFi- 
bhoma  ;  -osis.]  Med.  Condi¬ 
tion  marked  by  the  presence  <4 
many  neurofibromata,  usually 
in  the  subcutaneous  tissue, 
neu  ro-gas  tral'gi-a  (-gfis-trlil'- 
j  !-</  ),  //.  [NL.]  Med.  ( .  astral- 
gia  dependent  upon  nervous  dis¬ 
order  of  the  stomach, 
neu  ro-gen'e-sis  (-jen'P-sYs),  n. 
(NL.  ;  neuro-  4-  -genesis.]  PI ys- 
10I.  Production  of  nerves.  — 
neu  ro-ge-net'ic  (-jP-n?t'Ik),  a. 
neu  ro-gen'ic  (-j5n'Ik),  a.  [neu¬ 
ro-  4-  -genic.]  Physiol.  Having 
its  origin  in  nerves, 
neu-rog'e-nous  (nfi-rBj'P-nusha. 
[neuro-  4-  -genous.]  Med.  Due 
todisorderof  the  nervous  system 
neu  ro-gll-o'ma  (n  Q'r  ft-g  1 1-5'- 
md).  n.  [NL.]  Med.  Glioma 
containing  ganglionic  cells  and 
nerve  fibers. 

neu  rog'ra-phy  (nO-rBg'rd-fY), 
n.  [neuro-  -(-  -graphy.]  Anat.  De¬ 
scription  of  the  nervous  system, 
neu  hyp-nol'o-gy  CuQ'rr.-hYp- 
n51'0-jY).  Var.  of  neuryfnol- 

OGY. 

neu  ro-hyp'no-tisra  (-h  Y  p'n  5- 
tYz’m),  n.  Nervesleep;  hypno¬ 
tism.  —  neu  ro-hyp-not'le  (-nlp- 
nSt'Yk),  a. 

neu'roid  (nQ'roid),  a.  [nevro- 
4-  - oid .)  Anat.  Sr  Zool,  ReteiR- 
bling  a  nerve  or  nerve  tissue, 
neu  ro-ker'a-tin,  n.  Physiol. 
Chem  A  variety  of  keratin  pres¬ 
ent  in  nerve  tissue,  as  in  the 
sheath  of  the  axis  cylinder  of 
medullated  nerve  fibers, 
neuro-lem'ma  (nQ'rC-Hfm'ti). 
Var.  Of  NEURILEMMA, 
neu  ro-ma-la'ci-a,  n.  [NL.  ; 
neuro-  +  malacia.]  Med.  Mor¬ 
bid  softening  of  the  nerves, 
neu'ro-mast  (n  Q'r  S-m  &  s  t),  n. 
[neuro-  4-  Gr.  /xa<7T os  hillock, 
breast.]  Zobl.  =  nerve  emi¬ 
nence.  —  neu'r  o-mas'tlc 
(-m&s'tYk),  a. 

neu-rom'er-ism  (n  fl-r  6  m'f  r- 
Yz’m),  n.  [neuro- 4-  Gr. 
pnrt.]  Zool.  The  metamerism 
of  the  nervous  system, 
neu  ro-mi-me'sls,  n.  [NL.  8ee 
neuro- ;  mimesis.]  Med.  The 
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nen'ron  (nu'rSn),  n.  ;pl.  L.  neura  (-rd),  E.  neurons  (-r5nz). 
LNL.,  lr.  Gr.  r«upui/  nerve.]  a  Anut.  (1)  The  brain  and 
spinal  cord.  Rate.  (2)  A  neurone.  1)  Zool.  A  nervure 
neu'rone  (nu'ron),  «.  [Cf.  neuron.]  Anal.  A  nerve  cell 
together  with  its  processes  (neurite,  or  axis  cylinder  of  a 
nerve,  and  dendrites).  —  neu-ron'ic  (nu-r3n'Tk),  a.  ' 
neu  ro  pnth'ic  (nu'ro-pStlFtk)  1  a.  Med.  Of  or  pert,  to  neu - 
neu'ro  path'i-cal  (-pStli'I-kdl)  (  ropathy;  of  tlie  nature 
of,  or  having,  nervous  disease.—  neu  ro-path'i-cal  ly,  tide. 
neu-rop'a-thist  (uu-r5p'd-tliTst),  it.  A  specialist  in  nerv- 
oils  diseases. 

nsu  ro  pa  thol'o-gy  (im'rS-pd-tii5i'S-jT),  n.  Pathology  of 
tile  nervous  system.  —  neu  ro-path  o-log'i-cal  (-pSth'4- 
ldj'I-kdl),  a.  neuropathologist  (-pd-tliSl'o-jist),  n. 
niU-rop'a-thy  (nu-rop'a-thi),  n.  [neuro-  +  -pathy.]  Med. 
An  affection  of  the  nervous  system  or  of  a  nerve, 
neu'ro-plas  ty  (nu'ro-plSs'ti),  n.  [neuro-  +  -plasty.] 
Surg.  Plastic  operation!  upon  a  nerve,  as  in  grafting.  — 
neu  ro-plas'tlc  (-plis'tik),  a. 

neu'ro-pore  (nu'ro-por ;  201),  n.  [neuro-  +  pore.]  Embryol. 
An  opening  from  the  exterior  into  the  neurocu.de. 
Neu-rop'ter-a  (nu-rSp'ter-a),  n.  pi.  [NL. ;  neuro-  +  Gr. 
nrepov  a  wing.]  ^ 

Zool.  An  order  of  V*/ 
insects  to  which 
various  limits 
h  a  v  e  been  as¬ 
signed.  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  lace¬ 
winged  flies,  ant 

lions,  and  allied  One  of  the  Neur0ptera  (j fantispa  mterrup- 
forms  (to  which  ta)  ;  a  Young  Larva  ;  b  Mature  Larva, 
it  is  now  often  re-  Both  enlarged,  c  Mature  Insect.  Nat.  size, 
strieted),  it  includes  in  older  and  more  conservative  classi¬ 
fications  the  Thysanura,  Kphemerida,  Odonata,  Plecoptera, 
Isoptera,  Corrodentia,  Mallophaga,  Mecoptera,  and  Tri- 
clioptera,  which  are  mandibulate  insects  having  four  net- 
veined  wings  (when  wings  are  present),  but  differing  widely 
in  their  development  and  metamorphosis.  Cf.  Pseudoneu- 
roptera.  —  neu  rop'ter-an  (-fin),  a.  &  n.  —  neu-rop'ter- 
old  (-oid),  a.  —  neu  rop'ter  ou8  (-us),  a. 

Neu-rop'ter-is  (-ter-Ys),  n.  [NL.  ;  neuro-  -f  Gr.  nrept's  a 
kind  of  fern.]  Paleobol.  A  large  genus  of  fossil  pterido- 
sperms  represented  by  abundant  fronds  and  stems  from  the 
Devonian  to  the  Triassic. 

neu  ro'sis  (nu-ro'sYs),  n.  ;  pi.  -ses  (-sez).  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  v*i>- 
pov  nerve.]  1.  Med.  A  functional  nervous  affection  or 
disease  ;  that  is,  a  disease  of  the  nerves  without  any  appre¬ 
ciable  change  of  nerve  structure. 

2.  Psychol.  Any  activity  of  nerve  cells  that  gives  rise  to 
mental  activity,  or  accompanies  it  as  its  physical  counter¬ 
part.  Cf.  psychosis. 

neu  ro-ther  a  peu'tiCS  (nii'ro-thgr'd-pu'tYks)  )  n.  [ neuro - 
neu  ro-ther'a-py  (nu'rft-thSr'd-pY)  (  -f  thera¬ 

peutics  ,  therapy.']  Med.  a  Treatment  of  diseases  of  the 
nerves,  b  Treatment  of  disease  by  acting  on  the  nerves, 
neu-rot'le  (nu-r5t'Yk),  a.  [Gr.  vevpou  nerve.]  Med.  a  Act¬ 
ing  on  the  nerves;  useful  in  nervous  disorders;  as,  a  neurotic 
drug,  b  Of  or  pert,  to  the  nerves  ;  seated  in  the  nerves; 
of  the  nature  of  neurosis;  nervous;  as,  a  neurotic  disease. 
C  Affected  with  neurosis  ;  subject  to  neuroses  ;  as,  a  neu¬ 
rotic  person. 

neu  rot'le,  n.  Med.  a  Any  toxic  agent  affecting  mainly 
the  nervous  system.  Neurotics  that  specially  affect  the 
spinal  cord  are  often  called  tetanies,  b  A  disease  seated 
in  the  nerves,  c  A  neurotic  person, 
neu  rot'l-cism  (-i-sYz’ni),  n.  Neurotic  condition, 
neu-rot'o-my  (-6-mY),  n.  [neuro-  -{-  -lomy.]  a  The  dissec¬ 
tion  or  anatomy  of  the  nervous  system,  b  Surg,  The  divi¬ 
sion  of  a  nerve,  as  to  relieve  neuralgia.  —  neu  ro  tora'i  cal 
(nu'r6-t<5m'Y-kal),  a. —  neu-rot'O-mist  (nu-rot'S-inYst),  n. 
neu-rot'ro-plsm  (nu-rbt'ro-pYz’m),  n.  [neuro-  -j-  -tropism.] 
Physiol.  The  attractive  influence  exerted  by  nervous  tissue 
upon  new-growing  nerve  fibers. 

neu'ter  (nu'ter),  a.  [L.  ;  ne  not  -f-  liter  whether  ;  akin  to 
E.  whether:  cf.  F.  neutre ,  See  no,  whether  ;  cf.  neither.] 

1.  Gram,  a  Of  neither  masculine  nor  feminine  gender  (see 
gender,  3) ;  as,  a  neuter  noun  or  suffix  ;  the  neuter  gender, 
b  Neither  active  nor  passive  ;  intransitive  ;  as,  a  neuter  verb. 

2.  Taking  no  side  ;  impartial;  neutral.  Archaic. 

Providence  never  stands  neuter.  South. 

3.  Belonging  to  neither  of  two.  usually  opposed,  classes.  R. 

4.  Biol,  a  Having  no  generative  organs  ;  sexless,  b  Having 
imperfectly  developed  generative  organs,  as  a  worker  bee 
or  ant.  See  neuter,  n.,  4. 


neuter  passive,  Gram .,  passive  in  form  and  neuter  or  intran¬ 
sitive  in  meaning  ;  —  applied  to  such  Latin  neuter  verbs  as 
< jaudeo ,  in  which  the  perfect  tense  is  passive,  and  to  French 
verbs  forming  their  perfect  with  etre. 
neu'ter  (nu'ter),  n.  1.  Gram,  a  An  intransitive  verb,  b  A 
noun,  pronoun,  adjective,  or  inflectional  form  or  class  of 
the  neuter  gender. 

2.  A  person  who  takes  no  part  in  a  contest  or  controversy  ; 
one  who  is  neutral.  Specif,  [cap.],  Amer.  Hist .,  one  of  a  tribe 
of  Iroquoian  Indiaus  formerly  dwelling  along  the  northern 
6horeB  of  Lake  Erie.  They  were  called  the  Neutral  Nation  by 
the  French,  because  of  neutrality  in  the  war  between  the  Iroquois 
and  the  llurons.  They  were  destroyed  by  the  Iroquois  in  lU.il. 

Damn’d  neuters ,  in  their  middle  way  of  steering, 

Are  neither  fish,  nor  flesh,  nor  good  red  herring.  Dryden. 

3.  A  thing  that  is  neutral,  in  any  sense.  Rare. 

4.  One  of  the  imperfectly  developed  females  of  certain 
social  insects,  as  ants  and  honeybees,  that  perform  the 
labors  of  the  community  ;  a  worker. 

5.  A  castrated  animal,  esp.  a  cat  so  treated. 

neu'ter.  r.  t. ;  -tered  (-terd);  -ter-ing.  To  castrate.  R. 
neu'tral  (nu'tral),  a.  [L.  neutralise  fr.  neuter :  cf.  OF.  neu¬ 
tral.  See  neuter.]  1.  Not  engaged  on  either  side  ;  not 
taking  part  with  or  assisting  either  of  two  or  more  contend¬ 
ing  parties ;  neuter  ;  specif.,  of  a  state  or  power,  lending 
no  active  assistance  to  either  or  any  belligerent. 

The  heart  cannot  possibly  remain  neutral ,  but  couhtantly  takes 
part  one  way  or  the  other.  Shaftesbury. 

2.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  neutral  state  or  power;  not  in¬ 
volved  in  hostilities;  as,  neutral  territory. 

3.  Neither  one  thing  nor  the  other  ;  belonging  to  neither 
of  two,  usually  opposed  or  contrasted,  classes  ;  not  decided 
or  pronounced  as  to  characteristics  ;  middling  ;  indifferent , 
as,  a  neutral  character  without  marked  virtues  or  vices  ;  a 
neutral  life  ;  a  neutral  expression. 

Some  things  good,  and  some  things  ill,  do  seem. 

And  neutral  some,  in  her  fantastic  eye.  Sir  J.  Davies. 
4  In  technical  senses  :  a  Cheat.  Neither  acid  nor  basic  ; 
neither  acid  nor  alkaline,  b  Biol.  Neuter.  See  neuter, 
a.,  4.  c  Bot.  Without  stamens  or  pistils,  as  the  ray  florets 
of  many  composites,  the  marginal  flowers  of  Hydrangea , 
etc.  d  Free  from  admixture  of  color ;  as,  neutral  tones  ; 
neutral  gray  ;  neutral  blue  (blue  without  any  tinge  of  other 
color),  e  Elec.  Neither  positive  nor  negative;  of  a  poten¬ 
tial  which  is  midway  between,  or  the  average  of,  the 
extreme  potentials  of  an  electric  apparatus  or  system, 
f  Designating  a  rope,  as  for  hoisting,  that  has  no  tendency 
to  twist  or  untwist,  a  condition  fulfilled  esp.  by  flat  ropes. 
Syn. —  Neutral,  negative,  as  here  compared,  agree  in 
suggesting  the  absence  of  marked  characteristics.  But 
neutral  emphasizes  the  idea  of  vagueness  or  indefinite¬ 
ness,  as  of  that  which  is  neither  one  thinp  nor  the  other  ; 
negative  involves  a  more  strongly  implied  contrast  with 
that  which  is  positive  ;  as.  “  a  low',  muffled,  neutral  tone, 
as  of  a  voice  heard  through  cotton  wool  ”  ( G .  Eliot) ;  a  neu¬ 
tral  tint;  a  negative  character,  merely  negative  results; 
“Men  of  genius  are  great  as  certain  ethereal  chemicals 
operating  on  the  mass  of  neutral  intellect.  ”  (Keats) :  “  The 
negative  and  critical  minds  have  their  place  beside  the  men 
of  affirmation  ”  (Mrs.  Humphry  Ward). 
neutral  axis  (or  surface),  Mech .,  that  line  (or  plane),  in  a 
beam  or  other  member  subjected  to  a  bending  action,  in 
which  the  fibers  are  neither  stretched  nor  compressed,  or 
where  the  longitudinal  stress  is  zero.  It  always  passes 
through  the  center  of  gravity  of  any  cross  section  normal 
to  it.  —  n.  blue.  See  dye.  —  n.  equilibrium,  Mech.,  the  kind  of 
equilibrium  of  a  body  so  placed  that  when  moved  slightly 
it  neither  tends  to  return  to  its  former  position  nor  to  de¬ 
part  more  widely  from  it,  as  a  perfect  sphere  or  cylinder 
on  a  horizontal  plane.  —  N.  Ground.  Specif. :  a  Amer.  Hist. 
During  the  Revolutionary  War,  a  region  in  Westchester 
County,  New  York,  which  lay  between  the  British  and  the 
American  lines,  b  A  tract  of  ground  near  Gibraltar  lying 
between  the  British  and  the  Spanish  lines.  —  n.  lard,  a  prod¬ 
uct  similar  to  oleo  oil,  but  made  from  leaf  lard  and  with¬ 
out  extraction  of  stearin.  See  oleomargarine,  2.  —  n.  layer. 
=  neutral  surface.  —  n.  line,  a  Mech.  =  neutral  axis. 
b  Elec.  =  neutral  position.  —  N.  Nation.  See  neuter,  n ., 
2.  —  n.  position,  Elec.,  the  position  of  the  brushes  of  a  dy¬ 
namo-electric  machine  for  least  sparking;  —  called  also 
neutral  line.  —  n.  red.  See  dye.  —  n.  surface.  See  neutral 
axis.  —  n.  temperature,  Physics,  the  temperature  at  w  hich 
the  thermoelectric  power  of  two  metals  is  zero.  —  n.  text. 
See  text.  —  n.  tint,  a  gray  pigment  of  various  shades, 
used  by  artists.  —  n.  violet.  See  dye.  —  n.  vowel,  a  “  mixed  ” 
vowel,  as  the  u  in  urn,  e  in  maker ,  etc.  See  mixed,  a.,  10.  — 
N.  zone,  Zoogeog.,  the  Transition  zone, 
neu'tral  (nu'tral),  n.  1.  A  person,  party,  vessel,  or  nation 
that  takes,  or  belongs  to  one  who  takes,  no  part  in  a  con¬ 
test  between  others  ;  one  that  is  neutral. 

2.  Elec.  A  neutral  point,  wire,  conductor,  busbar,  etc. 
neu-tral'l-ty  (nu-trftl'Y-tY),  n.  [Cf.  F.  neutrality.]  1.  The 


party  or  parties  who  are  neutral ;  a  combination  of  neutral 
powers  or  states  ;  —  with  the.  Obs.  or  Hist. 

2.  Quality  or  state  of  being  neutral ;  the  condition  of  being 
uninvolved  in  contests  or  controversies  between  others ; 
state  of  refraiuiug  from  taking  part  on  either  side  ;  specif., 
Inter  nut.  Law,  the  condition  of  a  state  or  government  w  hicli 
refrains  fromtaking  part,  directly  or  indirectly,  in  a  war  be¬ 
tween  other  powers.  The  right  to  observe  neutrality  and 
the  name  neutrality  are  both  comparatively  modern,  all  per¬ 
sons  anciently  having  been  considered  as  friends  or  foes. 

The  cold  neutrality  of  an  impartial  judge.  Burke . 

3.  The  character  of  a  neutral  thing,  place,  or  the  like, 
during  hostilities  ;  as,  the  neutrality  of  a  port. 

4.  Quality  or  state  of  being  neither  in  one  class  or  category 
nor  in  another  ;  indifference  in  quality.  Specif.,  Chem ., 
quality  or  state  of  being  neutral.  See  neutral,  a.,  3. 

5.  State  or  fact  of  being  neuter,  in  any  sense.  Rare. 
neu  tral  i  za'tion  (nu'trdl-T-za'slmn  ;  -i-za'shiin),  n.  [Cf. 

F.  neutralisation.]  Act  or  process  of  neutralizing,  or  state 
of  being  neutralized. 

neu'tral-ize(nu'trdl-Iz),  v.  t.  ;  -izED(-izd);  -iz'ing  (-Iz'Yng). 
[Cf.  F.  neutraliser.]  1.  Chem.  To  render  inert  or  imper¬ 
ceptible  the  peculiar  affinities  of,  as  a  chemical  substance  ; 
to  destroy  the  effect  of  ;  to  make  neutral  (see  neutral,  a., 
4  a)  ;  as,  to  neutralize  an  acid  with  a  base. 

2.  To  destroy  the  peculiar  properties  or  opposite  disposi¬ 
tions  of ;  to  reduce  to  inefficiency  ;  to  counteract ;  as,  to 
neutralize  parties,  efforts,  opposition,  etc. 

Counter  citations  that  neutralize  each  other.  E.  Everett. 

3.  Elec.  To  make  void  of  electricity,  or  electrically  inert, 
by  combining  equal  positive  and  negative  quantities. 

4.  Intemiat.  Law.  To  invest  with  conventional  or  obliga¬ 
tory  neutrality  conferring  inviolability  by  belligerents,  as 
in  the  case  of  Switzerland. 

Syn.  —  Counterbalance,  annul,  nullify,  frustrate. —  Neu¬ 
tralize,  counteract,  countervail.  To  neutralize  is  to 
render  inoperative  or  ineffective,  esp.  by  an  opposite  influ¬ 
ence,  force,  or  effect ;  to  counteract  implies  more  posi¬ 
tively  counter  or  contrary  action  ;  it  does  not  so  definitely 
suggest  that  the  thing  itself  ceases  to  act  or  becomes  neu¬ 
tral  ;  as,  “  White  shall  not  neutralize  the  black,  nor  good 
compensate  bad  in  man”  (R.  Browning)-,  “  Unless  power¬ 
fully  counteracted  by  all  sorts  of  opposite  agencies,  [old 
age]  is  a  miserable  .  .  .  blighter  to  the  genial  charity  of  the 
human  heart  ”  (Dr  Quincey).  But  the  two  words  are  often 
used  with  little  distinction.  Countervail  suggests  more 
definitely  than  either  of  them  a  balance  of  opposing  forces ; 
as,  “  The  fact  .  .  .  shall,  in  the  absence  of  strong  counter¬ 
vailing  testimony,  be  deemed  conclusive  evidence  ”  (A.  Lin¬ 
coln).  See  abolish. 

neu'tral-iz  er  (-iz'er),  w.  1.  One  that  neutralizes. 

2.  Specif.,  in  the  manufacture  of  glucose  from  starch,  a 
tank  in  which  the  acid  liquid  is  neutralized, 
neu'tro-phile  (nu'trft-fll ;  -1Y1),  neu'tro  phil  (-IY1),  n.  [L. 
neuter  -f-  - phile ,  -phil.]  Physiol.  One  of  a  group  of  leuco¬ 
cytes  w  hose  granules  stain  only  with  neutral  dyes.  —  neu'- 
tro-phil'ic  (  fTl/Yk),a.,  neu-troph'l  lous  (nu-tr5f'Y-lfts),a. 
neu'tro-phile  (nu'tro-fil  ;  -fll),  a.  Physiol.  Staining  readily 
with  neutral  dyes  ;  —  said  of  certain  cells  or  parts  of  cells. 

II  n^'ve'  (na'va'),  n.  [F.,  fr.  L.  nix,  nivis,  snowr.]  The  par¬ 
tially  compacted  granular  snow  forming  the  surface  part 
of  the  upper  end  of  a  glacier  ;  by  extension,  any  field  of 
granular  snow  ;  firm 

nev'er  (nSv'er),  adv.  [AS.  nmfre ;  ne  not,  no  -j-  wfre  ever. 
See  ever.]  1.  Not  ever;  not  at  any  time,  at  no  time, 
whether  past,  present,  or  future. 

Death  still  draws  nearer,  never  seeming  near.  Pope. 
2.  Not  in  any  degree,  in  the  least,  in  any  way,  under  any 
condition,  or  the  like  ;  —  used  in  emphatic  negation,  often 
idiomatically  ;  as,  never  fear  ;  he  had  never  a  cent. 

And  he  answered  him  to  never  a  word.  Matt,  xxvii.  14 
nev'er-nev'er  coun  try  or  land.  Colloq.  a  The  sparsely 
settled  district  in  the  north  and  west  of  Queensland. 
Australia,  b  A  remote  and  little-settled  district.  Kipling. 

—  never  bo,  as  never  before  ;  more  than  ever  before  ;  espe¬ 
cially  ;  particularly;  —  now  often  expressed  or  replaced  by 
ever  so.  “  Ask  me  never  so  much  dower.”  Gen.  xxxiv.  12. 

—  n.  the  (followed  by  a  comparative),  none  the  ;  not  at  all, 
or  in  any  way,  the ;  as  in,  never  the  less  ( Obs.,  exc.  in  never¬ 
theless)',  never  the  more  (formerly  written  also  neverlhe- 
inore) ;  never  the  worse,  etc. 

nev  er  more'  (-mor';  ‘201),  adv.  Never  again  ;  at  no  time 
hereafter.  “  Quoth  the  raven,  *  Nevermore.'  "  Poe. 

nev  er  the-less'  (-the-lSs'),  adv.  or  conj.  [never  -f-  the  (see 
the  by  that)  -j-  less.]  Not  the  less;  notwithstanding  ;  in 
spite  of  that ;  yet. 

No  chastening  for  the  present  Boemeth  to  be  joyous,  but  griev¬ 
ous  ;  nevertheless,  afterward  it  yieldeth  the  peaceable  fruit  of 
righteousneBs.  Jleb.  xii.  11. 

Syn.  —  However,  yet,  still.  See  but. 


imitation,  in  hysterical  or  neu¬ 
rotic  patients,  of  organic  disease; 
involuntary  nervous  mimicry. 
—  neu  ro  mi-met'ic,  a. 
neu  ro  mus'cu-lar,  a.  [neuro-  -f- 
niuscular.]  Nervomuscular. 
neu'ro-my  e-li'tis,  n.  (NL. ; 
neuro-  +  myelitis .]  Med.  In¬ 
flammation  of  the  medullary 
substance  of  the  nerves, 
neu  ro-my'lc  (na'rO-ml'Tk),  a. 
[neuro-  +  Gr.  /u.uc,  /avo?,  mus¬ 
cle.)  Neuromuscular. 
neu'ro-nnKo-Bi'tis  (-mT/o-Bl'tTs), 
n.  [NL.J  Med.  Neuritis  com¬ 
bined  with  myositis, 
neu  ron'o-sus  (nh-rbn'iVsuR),  n. 
[NL.:  neuro-  +  (Jr.  I'daoc  dis¬ 
ease.)  Med.  Any  nervous  disease, 
neu'ro-nym  (na'rd-nTm),  n. 
[neuro-  -f  Or.  owpa  name.)  The 
name  of  a  nerve  or  a  part  of  the 
nervous  system. 

neu-ron'y-my  (nfl-rSn'T-mY),  n. 
The  nomenclature  of  the  nerv¬ 
ous  system. 

neu  ro-pa-ral'y-8is,  n.  [NL.) 
Med .  Paralysis  due  to  a  dis¬ 
eased  condition  of  the  nerves.  — 
neu  ro-par  a  lyt'ic.  a.. 
neu  ro-par  a8-the'ni  a  (n  n  'ro- 
pHrMs-the'nT-d  ;  -p  ft  r-fl  s'!  h  e- 
nl'd),  n.  [NL.)  Med.  l'ara.s- 
thenia  of  the  nervous  system, 
neu'ro-path  (n  n'rrt-pft  th).  n. 
(See  neuropathy.]  Med.  a 
One  who  believes  that  most  dis¬ 
eases  are  of  nervous  origin,  b  A 
person  liable  tn  nervous  disease, 
neu  ro  phvs  1  ol'o  gy  (  fiz/T-^K- 
6-jT),  n.  Physiology  of  the  nerv¬ 
ous  system.  —  neu  ro-phy»  i-o- 


log'i-cal  (-fi-ltfj'i-kal).  < t . 
neu  ro-po'di  urn.  «.  (NL.;  neu¬ 
ro-  -h  -nod  in  m.]  Zoiil.  The  ven¬ 
tral  lone  or  branch  of  a  parapo- 
diurn.  —  neu'ro-po'di-al.  a. 
neu-rop'o-dous  (nfl-rCp'J 
a.  Zool.  Having  limbs  directed 
toward  the  neural  side, 
neu  ro  poph'y-8i8  ( nu'ru-pSf'T- 
Sl8).  Var.  Of  NKCRAPOPHVSIS. 
neu^o-psy'chic  (-sT'kTk).  «. 
Of  or  pert,  to  both  the  nervous 
and  psychic  functions, 
neu'ro-psv-chol'o-gy  (-sT-kOl'n- 
jT),  ii.  Tne  science  of  the  con¬ 
nection  of  psychological  and 
neurological  facts.  —  neuro- 
psy/cho-log'i-cal  (-sLkMhj'Y- 
Kfll),  rt.  —  neu  ro  psy-chol'o- 
glst  (-sl-khl'il-jtst),  n. 
n e u  r o-p  sy-cho p'a-t h y  (-sT- 
k5p'd-thIL  n.  f neuro-  +  psy¬ 
chopath  ft.)  Med.  Neural  and 
mental  derangement.  —  neu  ro- 
psy  cho  path'ic  (-sl'kfi-pftth'- 
Tk),  <i. 

neu  ro-psy-cho'8i8  (-sT-ko'sTs). 
ii.  [NL.  ;  neu  ro-  -4-  psychosis.] 
Med.  Mental  disorder  closely 
connected  with,  or  due  to,  some 
form  of  nerve  disease, 
neu-rop'ter  <  n  fl-r  p't  5  r),  w. 
Zoid.  One  of  the  Neuroptera. 
Neu-rop  ter-ot'de-a  (-tPr-oi'd?- 
a),  n.  pi.  (NL.)  Pahon.  See 

PAI.JiODICTYOl'TERA. 
neu-rop'ter  ol'o  gy  (-fil'n-jY),  n. 
[NL.  ;  Neurontem  -1-  -loyif.] 
Zool.  The  study  of  Neuroptera. 
—  neu-rop  ter-o-log'l-cal  (-f>- 
l»i'Y-krth.  a. 

neu  ro-ret  1-ni'tls.  n.  [NL. ; 
neuro-  +  retinitis.']  Med.  In¬ 


flammation  of  the  optic  nerve 
and  the  retina. 

neu-ror'rha-phy(n(1-r5r'd-fY),n. 
[neuro-  +  -rhanhy.]  Surg.  The 
suturing  of  a  divided  nerve. 

Neu  ror-thop'ter-a  (nQ'rSr- 
th5p't8r-d),  n. />/.  [NL  ]  Pa¬ 
tron.  A  group  of  fossil  insects 
having  characters  of  both  the 
Neuroptera  and  Orthoptera.  — 
neu  ror-thop'ter-an  (-rtnh  a.  6f 
n.  neu  ror-thop'ter-ou8(-«8),a. 
neu  ro'sal  (nfl-ro'sdl ),  u.  Pert, 
to,  or  resembling,  a  neurosis, 
neu'ro-sar-co'ma,  //.  (NL.)  Sar¬ 
coma  containing  nervous  tissue, 
neu  ro-skel'e  ton.  n.  [neuro-  + 
skeleton.]  Zoid.  The  endoskele- 
j  ton  of  vertebrates.  Rare.  — 

[  neu  ro-skel'e-tal,  a.  Rare. 
neu'ro  spasm,  n.  [neuro-  -f- 
Med.  Twitching  of  a 
muscle  due  to  nervous  disease, 
nen'ro-spast  (nQ'ro-splist),  n. 
[L.  n  euros  /  last  on,  Gr.  vevpo- 
anaaTOv,  from  vevpoanatno*; 
drawn  by  strings.)  A  puppet. 
Ohs.  —  neu  ro  spas'tlc.  a.  Obs. 
neu  ro  Bthe'nt-a(niVro-Bth5'nY- 
«  :  -stht-nl'd),  n.  [NL.  ;  neuro- 
+-  sthenia.]  Med.  Great  nervous 
power ;  abnormal  nervous  irri¬ 
tability. 

neu  ro^sn'ture.  n.  [neuro-  -f  su¬ 
ture.]  Surg.  Neurorrhaphy, 
neu  ro-ta'bes  (rnVrfi-ta'bez),  n. 
NL.  :  neuro-  -f-  tabes.]  Med.  A 
onn  of  multiple  neuritis 
marked  by  symptoms  resem¬ 
bling  those  of  talirK. 
neu  ro  ten'di-nous.  a.  [neuro- 
-+-  tendinous.)  Anat.  Pertaining 


to  a  nerve  and  tendon, 
neu  ro-ten'sion,  n.  [neuro-  + 
tension ,]  Surg.  Neurectasy, 
neu-rot  i-za'tion  fnfi-rfit'Y-za'- 
shiln  ;  -T-za'-),n.  Med.  Regener¬ 
ation  of  a  nerve  after  division, 
neu'ro-tome  ( n  urr  o-t  6  m),  n. 
[See  neurotomy.]  Anat.  If  Zool. 
A  neuromere. 

neu  ro-ton'lc,  a.  [neuro-  -f 
tonic.]  Med.  Strengthening  the 
nervous  system.  —  h.  A  neuro¬ 
tonic  medicine. 

neu'ro-tox'ic,  a.  [neuro-  -f 
to.vir.]  Nerve-poisoning, 
neu^o-tox'in.  n.  A  substance 
that  poisons  the  nerves. 
neu'To-troph'ic,  a.  [neuro-  + 
trojihic.)  Physiol,  a  Pert,  to  nu¬ 
trition  of  the  nervous  system,  b 
Produced  by  nervous  influence, 
neu  ryp-nol'o-gy  (nO/rYp-n51/,f»- 
j Y),  ii.  [neuro-  4-  Gr.  vrri/o? 
sleep  4-  -logy.]  Hypnologv.  — 
neu  ryp-no-log'l-cal  <-no-lbj'T- 
k a  1 ),  a.  —  neu  ryp-nol'o-gist 
(-n5r  o-jYst),  n. 

Neus'trl  an  (nOs'trY-dn),  o.  Of 
or  pert,  to  Neustria,  the  north¬ 
western  portion  of  the  Frankish 
empire,  including  most  of  the 
territory  between  the  Loire  and 
the  Scheldt  and  extending  from 
the  ocean  east  to  about  the  Iron 
tier  of  Lorraine, 
neut.  Abbr.  Neuter, 
neu'ter-dom  (nfi'tPr-dtlm),  n. 
State  of  being  neuter  sexually, 
neu'ter-like',  a.  Neutral.  Rare. 
neu'ter-ly.  adv.  of  NEUTER, 
neu'ter-ness,  n.  See -ness. 
neuth,  prep,  tf  adv.  [Cf.  AS. 


neo&an  beneath.]  Beneath.  Obs. 
Scot.  [ize.| 

neu'tral-ise.  Var.  of  neutral-| 
neu'tral -ism  (nQ'trdl-lz’m),  n- 
Neutrality.  Rare. 
neu'tral-lst,  «.  One  who  pro¬ 
fesses  or  practices  neutrality, 
neu'tral-ly,  adv.  of  neutral. 
neu'tral-ness,  n.  See  -ness. 
neu'tri-a.  Var.  of  NUTRIA, 
neutricion.  f  nutrition. 
neu'trize,  v.  i.  To  remain  neu¬ 
tral.  Obs. 

neu  tro-lo-gis'tic  (n  O't  r  fi-l  fi- 
jTs'tlk),  a.  [See  neuter;  cf. 
eulogv.1  Neutral,  with  respect 
to  favor.  jR.  [NEUTER  PASSIVE.) 
neu  tro-pas'sive,  a.  Gram.  =| 
neu  tro  sa'line.rr.  [See  neuter; 
saline.)  Chem.  Of  the  nature 
of  a  neutral  salt. 

II  neu  vaine' (nQ'van'),  »i.  [F.. 
fr.  LL.  novena,  fr.  L.  novem 
nine.  See  nine.)  ==  NOVENA. 
Neu'wied  green  ( noi'vet).Neu'- 
wie  der  green  (-ve'dfr).  [From 
Neuwied,  Prussia.)  Pari6  green. 
Nev.  Abbr.  Nevada, 
ne-va'dite  (n£-vii'dTt),  n. 
Petrog.  A  variety  of  rhyolite  of 
granitoid  appearance,  first  ob¬ 
served  in  Nevada, 
neve.  +  nieve. 
neve,  n.  Prob.,  a  nmrus.  Obs. 
neve,  n.  [AS.  nefn,  akin  to  G. 
iiejie,  L.  nepos.  Cf.  NEPHEW.] 
Nephew.  Obs. 

nevede.  Obs.  contr.  of  ne 
harede,  had  not. 
nevel.  «*•  nivel. 
nev'el  (nfv'M  ;  -Yl),  n.  [See 
n  ei f  fist. J  A  fisticuff.  —  i>.  t.  To 


bent  with  the  fists.  Both  Scot. 
Sr  Dial.  Eng. 

neveling.  adv.  [AS.  nifol,niu  ol, 
neouof,  prostrate  4-  2d  -ling.] 
Facing  downwards.  Ohs. 
nev'en ,r.t.  [Of  Scand.  origiii; 
cf.  I  cel.  nefna.]  To  name  ;  to 
nominate;  tell;  speak  of. 

V.  i.  To  tell  ;  speak.  Ohs. 
neverlesse,  adv.  Nevertheless. 
Ohs. 

nev'er-maBB,  n.  The  day  that 
never  was  or  will  be.  Ohs. 
nevermo,  adv.  Nevermore.  Ohs. 
nev'er-Btrike',  n.  One  who 
never  strikes  his  flag  (i.e.yields). 
Rare. 

nev  er  the-lat'ter,  nev'er  the- 
lat'er.  adv.  Nevertheless.  Ohs. 
nev'er-thrlft/,  n.  A  thriftless 

person.  Obs. 

nevet.  -f-EETdizard.  [nephew. ( 
nev'ew,  n.  Obs.  or  ref.  sp.  of | 
nevln.  +  neven. 
nevir.  4*  never,  [nephew.) 
nev'o  (ngv'Y).  Scot.  var.  of| 
ne'void.  Var.  of  nevoid. 
ne-vo8'i-ty,  n.  [L.  naerus  mole, 
spot.)  State  of  having  many 
moles  or  freckles.  Obs. 
nevou.  nevow.  f  nephew. 
nev'oy  (n6v'Y).  Scot.  var.  of 
NEPHEW. 

nevu.  +  NEPHEW, 
ne'vua.  Var.  of  n.evus. 
nev-yanek'ite  (nev-yan'skTt), 
7i.  [From  Neriyansk,  Russia.] 
Min.  Iridosmine  containing  over 
forty  per  cent  of  iridium,  oc¬ 
curring  in  tin-white  scales, 
nevyn.  •(•  neven. 
new,  v.  t.  tf  i.  [AS.  ntwian  to 
renew.]  To  renew.  Obs. 


food,  loot ;  out,  oil ;  chair  ;  go  ;  sing,  iqk  ;  then,  thin;  natyre,  verdure  (250) ;  K  =  cli  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144) ;  boN  ;  yet ;  zh_z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Guide. 
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new  (nu),  a.  ;  nttw'er  (-er) ;  new'est.  [ME.  newt ,  AS. 
nxwt,  neowe  ;  akin  to  D.  nieuw ,  OS.  niwi,  OHG.  niuwi ,  G. 

Icel.  wyr,  Dan.  &  Sw.  ny,  Goth,  niujis ,  Lith.  naujas , 
Russ,  nory,  Ir.  nua,  nuadh ,  Gael,  nuadh ,  W.  newydd ,  Ar¬ 
mor.  nevez,  L.  7iovus ,  Gr.  yeo?,  Skr.  natvz,  7iarya,  and  perh. 
to  E.  71010.  Cf.  NOW,  INNOVATE,  NEOPHYTE,  NOVEL,  NUNCIO.] 

1.  Having  existed,  or  having  been  made,  but  a  short  time  ; 
having  originated  or  occurred  lately  ;  not  early  or  long  in 
being  ;  recent;  fresh  ;  modern;  —  opposed  to  old;  as,  a 
new  coat  ;  a  new  regime  ;  a  new  fashion  ;  new  potatoes. 

Fourscore  and  seven  years  ago  our  fathers  brought  forth  on  this 
continent  a  new  nation.  A.  Lincoln. 

2.  a  With  reference  to  a  person  himself  or  thing  itself : 
having  been  seen  or  known  but  a  short  time,  although 
perhaps  existing  before  ;  recently  manifested,  discovered, 
recognized,  or  experienced  ;  hence,  strange  ;  unfamiliar  , 
as,  new  lands,  doctriues,  grief,  b  With  reference  to  an¬ 
other  :  other  than  the  former,  or  old  ;  having  freshly  come 
into  a  use,  connection,  or  the  like ;  as,  to  turn  over  a  new 
leaf  ;  my  new  physician  ;  the  new  teacher. 

To-morrow  to  fresh  woodB  and  pastures  new.  Milton. 

3.  Having  been  in  some  relationship,  position,  or  condition 
but  a  short  time  ;  hence,  not  habituated  ;  unaccustomed  ; 
as,  a  new  member ;  new  from  school  and  as  new  to  the 
world  ;  new  to  the  plow. 

4.  Beginning  or  appearing  as  the  recurrence,  resumption, 
or  repetition  of  some  previous  actor  thing  ;  as,  a  new  year  ; 
a  new  start ;  also,  renovated  or  recreated  ;  as,  rest  had 
made  him  a  new  man. 

For  as  the  sun  is  daily  nexo  and  old. 

So  is  my  love  still  telling  what  is  told.  Shak. 

5  Different  or  distinguished  from  a  person,  place,  or  thing 
of  the  same  kind  or  name  that  has  longer  or  previously 
existed; — used  with  the  except  in  place  names;  as,  the 
new  reservoir  ;  the  new  theology  ;  New  York  ;  New  Guinea. 
6.  Not  of  ancient  extraction,  nor  of  a  family  of  ancient  de¬ 
scent;  not  previously  known  or  famous.  Addison. 

7-  [c«/>.]  In  names  of  languages,  modern  ;  esp.,  in  use 
since  medieval  times;  as,  New  Greek  ;  New  Latin  ;  New 
Hebrew.  See  modern,  a .,  4. 

Syn.— New,  novel,  fresh;  recent,  late,  modern.  That 
is  new  (opposed  to  old)  which  has  existed,  or  been  know  n, 
but  a  short  time  ;  that  is  novel  (opposed  to  common ,  usual) 
familiar)  which  is,  often  strikingly,  out  of  the  ordinary 
course  ;  as,  “  No  mai» putteth  new  wine  into  old  bottles” 
(Mk.  ii.  22);  a.  novel  method  of  bottling  wine;  “It  is  the 
chief  function  of  the  poet  to  make  the  familiar  novel  ” 
(Lowell);  “  He  found  new  words  for  perennially  new  things, 
and  the  novel  accent  awakened  long-slumbering  associa¬ 
tions  ”  (  W.  Pater).  That  is  fresh,  as  here  compared,  which 
has  just  been  done,  made,  received,  etc.,  or  which  retains 
or  suggests  the  liveliness,  brightness,  or  energy  of  a  new 
thing  ;  the  word  may  also  connote  new'  and  original  quali¬ 
ties  or  characteristics;  as, fresh  butter,  fresh  footprints, 
the  w'ork  received  fresh  impetus;  “ fresh  and  lasting  in 
.  .  .  remembrance  ”  (Shak.) ;  “How  fresh  the  colors  look, 
how  fast  they  hold  ”  (Tennyson):  “  If  not  always  absolutely 
new,  he  (Chaucer]  is  always  delightfully  fresh ”  (Lowell). 
Recent  is  a  more  relative  term  ;  it  suggests  comparative 
nearness  to  the  present;  as,  recent  discoveries,  a  recent 
number  of  a  magazine,  until  recent  years ;  “  The  village 
church  had  been  ruined  too  recently  to  count  as  pictur¬ 
esque  ”  (  W.  Pater).  Late  (see  slow),  which  is  sometimes 
interchangeable  with  recent  (as,  “  On  the  Late  Massacre  in 
Piedmont,”  Milton ),  applies  esp.  to  that  which  has  re¬ 
cently  ceased  to  exist,  or  which  is  no  longer  what  it  recent¬ 
ly  was ;  as,  his  late  residence,  during  the  late  reign,  the  late 
incumbent  of  the  office,  the  funeral  of  the  late  Richard  Roe. 
That  is  modern  (in  ordinary  usage)  which  belongs  to  the 
present  period,  or  is  characteristic  of  it ;  the  word  common¬ 
ly  suggests  contrast  with  amore  distant  past  than  that  im¬ 
plied  m  recent,  and  often  applies  esp.  to  that  which  is  of 
the  latest  and  most  approved  form, construction,  or  charac¬ 
ter  ;  as,  modern  languages,  modern  (cf .  recent)  usage,  mod¬ 
em  artillery;  “  This  strange  disease  of  modern  life,  with 
its  sick  hurry,  its  divided  aims,  its  heads  o’ertaxed,  its 
palsied  hearts  ”  ( M Arnold).  See  renew  ;  cf.  old. 

New  Academy.  See  academy,  1.  —  N.  Albion.  See  in  Vocabu¬ 
lary.  —  N.  Art  [F.  Art  Nouveau  or  V Art  Nouveau),  a  style  of 
design,  esp.  in  decorative  art,  introduced  into  Europe  about 
18.95.  It  is  marked  by  an  abandonment  of  even  the  most 
elementary  forms  identified  with  earlier  styles,  such  as 
straight  lines  and  circular  curves,  for  which  are  substituted 
liand-drawn  curves  of  much  complexity.  For  the  floral 
and  other  adornment  of  the  recognized  styles  is  substi¬ 
tuted  direct  study  of  nature. —n.  assignment.  Pleading. 
=  novel  assignment.  —  n.  astronomy.  See  astrophysics.  — 
N.  Atlantis.  See  under  Atlantis.  —  n.  birth,  Theol.,  regen¬ 
eration,  or  the  beginning  of  a  religious  life.  —  n.  blue.  See 
dye.  —  n.  chum,  a  recent  arrival ;  a  tenderfoot.  Australia. 

—  N.  Church.  See  New  Jerusalem  Church.  —  n.  coccin, 
cochineal  red  A.  See  dye.  —  N.  Comedy.  See  comedy,  1. 

—  N.  Congregational  Methodist  Church.  See  Methodist,  5. — 
N.  Connexion.  Eccl.  a  A  former  division  of  the  General 
Baptists  of  England,  founded  by  Dan  Taylor  in  1770,  in 
protest  to  the  views  against  trinitarianism  prevalent 
among  the  General  Baptists,  b  A  former  division  of  Brit¬ 
ish  Methodists  formed  in  1797  by  Rev.  Alex.  Kilham,  who 
demanded  that  the  conference  should  consist  of  laymen  as 
well  as  ministers.  It  is  one  of  the  bodies  that  united  to 
form  the  United  Methodist  Church.— N.  Covenant.  See  New 
Testament.  —  n.  departure,  a  fresh  start ;  a  change  of  plan, 
method, or  course  of  action.— N.  England, Englander. etc.  See 
in  Vocabulary.  —  N.  English,  a  Of,  pert,  to,  or  characteris¬ 


tic  of,  New  England.  Now  Rare,  b  New  Englanders  collec¬ 
tively.  Obs.  —  new  extent.  See  extent,  1.— N.  Foundation,  Ch. 
of  Eng.,  the  foundation  at  the  Reformation  with  a  new  or¬ 
ganization; —  used  of  those  cathedrals  which  previously 
were  monastic  cathedrals  and  of  those  of  the  new  sees  cre¬ 
ated  out  of  previous  monastic  churches.  —  N.  France.  See 
in  Vocabulary.  —  N.  Granada  varnish  tree.  See  in  Vocabulary. 

—  N.  Greeks,  Painting,  the  Neo-Greeks.  —  n.  green,  malachite 
green,  the  dye.  See  dye.  —  n.  growth.  =  neoplasm.  — N. 
Guinea  nutmeg.  See  in  Vocabulary.  N.  Holland  nutmeg.  See 
in  Vocabulary.  —  n.  Ionic.  See  Greek,  n .,  5.  —  N.  Israelite.  = 
Southcottian.  —  N.  Jersey.  See  in  Yocalndary  —N.  Jerusa¬ 
lem.  See  in  Vocabulary.  —  n.  land,  land  cleared  and  cul¬ 
tivated  for  the  first  time.  —  N.  Learning,  English  learning 
of  the  16th  century  based  on  the  study,  then  introduced 
into  England,  of  the  Bible  and  the  Classics,  esp.  Greek, 
in  the  original  (cf.  Renaissance)  :  also,  the  learning  or 
doctrines  of  the  English  Reformation.  —  N.  Light,  Eccl.,  a 
member  of  a  progressive  party,  or  of  one  thought  to  follow 
new  paths  in  religion  ;  as  :  a  One  of  the  Calvinist ic  Method¬ 
ists,  organized  in  the  United  States  about  1740  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  preaching  of  Whitefield.  They  claimed  to 
be  under  special  divine  guidance  in  all  things.  They  were 
subsequently  organized  into  separate  societies  and  were 
called  Separates,  many  of  them  becoming  Baptists  b  One 
of  those,  among  New  England  Congregationalists  who 
formed  the  revival  movement  of  1740-1742.  c  A  Scottish 
Antiburgher  (1747).  See  burgher, //.,  2.  d  One  belonging 
to  a  division  (organized  1833)  of  the  Reformed  Presbyterian 
Church  in  the  United  States  (known  as  the  General  Synod 
of  the  Reformed  Presbyterian  Church)  which,  unlike  the  main 
body,  permits  its  members  to  vote  in  civil  elections  and  to 
hold  office.  Cf.  Old  Light,  e  An  Edwardean.  f  One  of 
the  Disciples  of  Christ,  g  [/.  c.]  The  crappie.  —  N.  Model, 
Eng.  Hist.,  the  Parliamentary  army  as  reorganized  in  1645. 

—  n.  moon,  a  The  moon  in  a  certain  phase  ;  also,  the  phase 
itself.  See  moon,  1.  b  The  day  when  the  new  moon  is  first 
seen.  Among  the  Hebrews  the  period  of  the  new  moon 
was  anciently  regarded  as  a  religious  festival,  in  postexilic 
times  celebrated  chiefly  by  the  women,  but  still  marked 
by  the  ceremony  of  “  Blessing  the  New  Moon.”  The  period¬ 
ical  reappearance  of  the  moon  is  taken  as  a  symbol  of  the 
Messianic  redemption  or  renewal  of  Israel.  —  N.  Orleans.  See 
in  Vocabulary.  —  n.  parish.  See  parish,  n„  1.  —  N.  Persian.  See 
Persian. —  N.  Platonism.  See  Neoplatonism.  —  n.  psycholo¬ 
gy.  See  psychology.  —  n.  red.  See  dye.  —  N.  Red  Sandstone, 
(Jeol.,  an  old  name  for  an  English  series  in  which  red  sand¬ 
stones  of  Triassic  age  predominate.  —  N.  Salon.  French  Fine 
A  rts.  See  salon.  —  N.  Side.^cc/.  Hist.,  one  of  the  two  parties 
into  which  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  America  divided  in 
1741  on  questions  as  to  subscription  to  the  Confession  of 
Faith  and  as  to  practices  made  prominent  by  the  White- 
field  revival  movement.  Tli is  party  laid  great  stress  on  pi¬ 
ety  and  zeal,  and  in  1745  formed  a  separate  synod,  the  Synod 
of  New  York.  The  other  party,  the  Old  Side,  contended  for  a 
strict  subscription,  and  insisted  on  a  thoroughly  educated 
ministry.  It  constituted  the  Synod  of  Philadelphia,  the 
original  synod  from  which  the  other  party  separated.  In 
1758  the  two  synods  united  as  the  Synod  of  New  York  and 
Philadelphia.  —  N.  South  Wales.  See  in  Vocab.  —  N.  Style, 
a  See  calendar,  1.  b  Decorative  Art.  The  style  of  the  New 
Art.  —  N.  Sunday.  =  Low  Sunday.  —  N.  Testament.  See  in 
Vocab.  —  n.  theology,  any  of  various  departures  from  strict 
orthodoxy,  as,  in  tlie  last  quarter  of  the  19tli  century,  the 
teachings  of  professors  in  Andover  Theological  Seminary, 
or.  in  the  20th  century,  the  teachings  of  Rev.  R.  J.  Camp¬ 
bell,  minister  of  the  City  Temple,  London. —  N.  Venus,  As- 
tron.,  the  nova  of  1572  in  Cassiopeia;  Tycho’s  star.  —  N. 
World,  the  land  of  the  Western  Hemisphere.  —  n.  yellow  L, 
acid  yellow.  See  dye.  —  N.  Zealand.  See  in  Vocab. 

new  (nu),  adv.  [AS.  7i7u>f.]  Newly;  recently;  anew; 
afresh  (see  flat,  a.,  12).  Chaucer. 

It  must  be  that  when  God  speaketh  he  should  .  .  .  new  date 
and  new  create  the  whole.  Emerson. 


new  and  new,  over  and  over ;  again  and  again.  Obs.  or  R. 
—  of  n.,  anew'.  Obs.  Chaucer. 

New'ark  formation  or  se'ries  (nu'drk).  (From  Newark, 
New  Jersey.]  O'eot.  A  series  of  fragmental  and  igneous 
rocks  representing  the  Triassic  system  in  the  eastern 
United  States.  See  geology,  Chart. 

New'come, Colonel  nu'kf/m).  A  gallant,  simple-hearted 
gentleman,  a  retired  East  Indian  officer,  in  Thackeray’s 
“  The  Newcomes.”  His  unworldliness  leads  to  the  loss  of 
his  fortune,  and  he  dies,  a  pensioner,  in  the  Charterhouse. 
Other  important  characters  in  the  novel  are  his  son  Clive  : 
Ethel,  the  latter’s  cousin  and  eventually  liis  wife ;  and 
Ethel’s  scoundrelly  brother  Barnes. 

new'com  er  (-kum'er),  n.  One  who  has 
lately  come. 

new'el  (nu'el),  n.  [Formerly  nowell,  fr. 

OF.  nouel ,  noel,  kernel,  F.  noyau  stone  of 
a  fruit,  newel,  fr.  LL.  nodellus  knob,  dim. 
of  L.  nodus  knot.  Cf.  node,  nowel  the 
inner  wall  of  a  mold.]  1.  Arch.  The  up¬ 
right  post,  or  the  upright  made  of  the 
inner  or  smaller  ends  of  the  steps,  about 
which  the  steps  of  a  circular  staircase 
wind  ;  hence,  in  stairways  with  straight 
flights,  the  principal  post  at  the  foot,  < 
a  secondary  one  at  a  landing.  See  hol¬ 
low  newel. 

2.  Engin.  A  cylindrical  pillar  terminat¬ 
ing  a  wing  wall  of  a  bridge  or  viaduct.  Newel  at  Bottom 

New  England-  The  section  of  the  United  ot  Staircase. 
States  comprising  the  six  northeastern  States,  Maine, 
New  Hampshire,  Vermont,  Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island, 


and  Connecticut.  —  New  England  er  (Ti/gldu-der),  n.  — 
New  England  ish  (  dish),  a.  —  New  England  ismt  n. 

New  England  Confederation,  Amer.  JJist.,  a  confederation 
(1643-84)  of  the  colonies  of  Massachusetts  Bay,  Plymouth, 
Connecticut,  and  New  Haven,  formed  for  defense  against 
the  Indians  and  tlie  Dutch.  —  N.  E.  theology,  the  modified 
Calvinism  originated  by  Jonathan  Edwards  (1703-58). 
ncw  fan'gle  (nu'fttq'g'l  ;  nu'fftij'g’l),  a.  [new  -j- /angle  ; 
ME.  neicefanyel.]  Newfangled. — n.  A  newfangled  thing ; 
a  novelty.  —  v.  t.  To  make  newfangled.  All  Obs.  or  R., 
or  Dial.  Eng.  Shak. 

now  fan'glfcd  (-g’ld),  a.  1.  Inclined  to  novelties ;  given  to 
new  theories  or  fashions.  “  Newfangled  men.”  Latimer. 
2.  New-made;  novel; — used  in  disparagement.  “A 
newfangled  nomenclature.”  Sir  W.  Hamilton. 

—  new  fan'glod-lam  (  Tz’m),  n.— new  fan'glod  ly,  adv. 

—  new  fan'glod  ness.  n. 

new  -fashioned  (nulXsh'wnd  ;  nu'fSsh'ihid),  a.  Made  in 
a  new  fashion  or  form,  or  lately  come  into  fashion. 
New'found  land'  (nu'fund-15nd/,  attributively  usually  nfi- 
found'lftnd),  n.  1.  An  island  on  tlie  coast  of  British  Nortb 
America,  famed  for  the  fishing  grounds  in  its  vicinity. 


2.  Short  for  Newfoundland  dog. 


Newfoundland  caribou,  a  caribou  ( Rangifer  terrse-novze)  con¬ 
fined  to  Newfoundland,similar  to  the  woodland  caribou, but 
larger.  —  N.  dog,  one  of  a 
breed  of  large,  shaggy- 
haired  dogs,  usually  en¬ 
tirely  black,  but  some¬ 
times  black  and  white, 
originating  in  New¬ 
foundland  and  noted  for 
intelligence,  docility, 
and  swimming  powers. 

New  Jer'sey  (jfir'zt). 

A  State  of  the  United 
States. 

New  Jersey  plan,  U.  S. 

Hist.,  a  plan  for  a  consti¬ 
tution  laid  before  the 
convention  of  1787  by 
William  Paterson  of 
New  Jersey,  but  re¬ 
jected.  It  provided  for 

a  single  legislative  ..  .  . ..  ,  ,,  .  ~ 

house,  with  equal  repre-  Head  of  -N  ewfoundland  Dog. 

sentation  for  each  State.  —  N.  J.  tea,  the  leaves  of  a  rliam- 
naceous  undershrub  of  the  eastern  United  States  ( (><W0- 
thus americanus)  used  during  the  Revolution  as  a  substitute 
for  tea  ;  also,  the  plant,  which  has  oval  3-nerved  leaves  and 
dense  panicles  of  small  white  flowers. 

New  Jerusalem.  The  Heavenly,  or  Celestial,  City  :  the 
abode  of  the  redeemed  ;  the  Holy  City.  Rev.  xxi.  2.  —  New 
Jerusalem  Church,  New  Church,  or  Church  of  the  New  Jerusalem, 
the  church  holding  the  doctrines  taught  by  Emanuel 
Swedenborg.  See  Swedenborgian. 

new'ly  (nu'lT),  adv.  [AS.  nlwllce.]  1.  Lately;  recently. 
2.  Anew ;  afresh  ;  in  a  new  way  ;  as,  a  house  newly  fur¬ 
nished  ;  a  thought  newly  expressed. 


And  the  refined  mind  doth  newly  fashion 
Into  a  fairer  form.  Spenser. 

3.  Soon  ;  quickly.  Obs. 

New'man  Ism  (nu'mSu-Tz’m),  n.  The  theological  and 
ecclesiastical  views  taught  by  John  Henry  (afterwards 
Cardinal)  Newman  (1801-90)  w  hile  a  member  of  the  Church 
of  England,  esp.  in  Tract  No.  00,  where  he  attempts  to 
show  that  the  language  of  the  Thirty-iiine  Articles  admit* 
of  a  “Catholic”  interpretation  and  is  designed  in  some 
cases  to  oppose  Roman  Catholic  dogmas,  though  more 
often  to  oppose  abuses  connected  with  them, 
new  mar'kot  (nu'mar'kgt ;  nu'mar'kfit),  n.  [From  New¬ 
market,  England.]  1.  A  long,  closely  fitting  coat  or  cloak  ; 
—  called  also  Newmarket  coat. 

2.  A  game  in  which  cards  are  played  in  sequences.  In 
addition  there  are  stops,  and  a  four-card  layout. 

3.  A  kind  of  gambling  game  with  dice. 
new'-mod'eLnu'mfid'fil),  v.  t. ;  -mod'eled  (-21d)  or  -mod'- 

elled  ;  -mod'el-ing  or  mod'el-ling.  To  remodel ;  re¬ 
arrange.  —  new'-mod'el  er,  -mod'el-ler  (  er),  n. 
new'ness  (nii'nSs),  n.  [AS.  nlwnes .]  Quality  or  state  of 
being  new  ;  as,  the  newness  of  a  system  ;  newness  of  life, 
the  Newness,  New'  England  transcendentalism.  Obs.  or  II ist. 
news  (nuz),  n.  [From  new  :  cf.  F.  nouvetles.  News  is  plu¬ 
ral  in  form,  but  is  now  commonly  construed  as  singular.] 
Ti.pl.  Something  strange  or  newly  happened  ;  novelties.  Obs. 

It  is  no  news  for  the  weak  and  poor  to  be  a  prey  to  the  strong 
and  rich.  L' Estrange. 

2  A  report  of  a  recent  event;  information  about  some¬ 
thing  before  unknown  ;  fresh  tidings  ;  recent  intelligence. 


Evil  news  rides  post,  while  good  netvs  baits.  Milton. 
News  have  come  to  me  respecting  a  dear  friend.  Hawthorne. 
3.  A  bearer  of  news;  courier  ;  newspaper.  Obs.  or  R. 

There  cometh  a  news  thither  with  his  horse.  Pepys. 
Syn.  — News,  tidings,  intelligence.  News  is  the  general 
term :  tidings  is  now  poetical  or  elevated ;  intelligence 
is  esp.  news  more  or  less  formally  communicated, 
news'man  (nuz'mSn),  n.  ;  pi.  -men  (-mfin).  1.  A  bearer 
of  news  ;  a  news  waiter.  Obs.  or  R. 

2.  A  man  who  distributes  or  sells  newspapers, 
news'mon'gor  (-muq'ger),  n.  A  dealer  in  new's;  one  ac¬ 
tive  in  hearing  and  telling  news. — neWB'mon  ger  y  (-T),  n. 


New  Al'bi-on.  a  A  region,  in¬ 
cluding  Long  Island  and  the 
territory  now  included  in  New 
Jersey,  Maryland,  Delaware, 
and  Pennsylvania,  granted  un¬ 
der  this  name  by  Charles  I.  in 
1634  to  Sir  Edmund  Plowden 
ami  others  as  a  county  palatine, 
b  An  extensive  region  on  the 
northwest  coast  of  North  Amer¬ 
ica,  now  mostly  included  in  the 
"kates  of  Oregon  and  Washing- 
on  ;  —  so  called  by  Drake, 
new'al-ty.  Vnr.  of  nkwelty. 
Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 

Ne-war'  (nf-wiir'),  n.  One  of 
the  Mongoloid  Nepalese. 
Ne-wa'ri  (nf-wa're),  n.  The 
language  of  the  Newars.  See 
Indo-Chinese. 

new'ber-y-ite  £nfl'bSr-t-Tt),  n. 
[After  J.  C.  Newbery,  an  Aus¬ 
tralian.]  Min.  An  acid  phos¬ 
phate  of  magnesium.  HMgPO^- 
3H2O,  in  wnite  orthorhombic 
crystals  in  guano, 
new 'born  ,  a.  1.  Recently  born. 
2.  Born  anew. 

new'cal  (nQ'k’l).  new'c&ld 
(nQ'k’ld),  a.  Newly  calved. 


Scot.  Sr  Dial.  Eng. 

New 'c as  tie  cloak  (nO'kAs'M). 
A  barrel  with  holes  cut  for  the 
arms,  formerly  used  in  England 
to  punish  drunkards. 
New'castle  glass  (nO'kM8/,l). 

I  From  Newcastle  upon  Tyne, 
England.]  =  CROWN  glass. 
new'come  (nO'kftm'), «.  Re¬ 
cently  come.  •—  n.  A  newcomer. 
Rare. 

new'-cre-ate/,  v.  t.  To  create 
anew.  [game  at  cards.  I 

new'-cut',  n.  A  certain  old  | 
newe.  4*  neve, nephew,  nieve. 
newefongel.  +  newkanole. 
new'el,  n.  [From  new.  Cf. 
novel.]  Novelty  ;  a  new  thing. 
Obs. 

newel  stair.  A  stair  with  newels 
at  the  angles  to  receive  the  ends 
of  the  strings ;  also,  a  spiral 
stair  in  which  the  inner  or  small¬ 
er  ends  of  the  steps  are  engaged 
in  n  solid  vertical  core.  Cf.  ojien 
newel  stair ,  where  there  is  no 
newel. 

new'el-ty,  n.  [From  new,  in¬ 
fluenced  by  novelty.  1  Novelty. 
I  Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 


new'en. [AS 

wan.)  Recently  ;  soon.  Obs. 

newer,  newir.  never. 
nev.es  +  news. 
new  fan'gld.  Newfangled.  Ref. 
S/>. 

new  fan'gle-ment  (ntrfftu'g’l- 
mi'nt ).  w.  Novelty ;  a  novelty.  R. 
new  fan'gle-ness.  //.  [ME.  newe- 
fang<  lnes.  See  kanole.J  New- 
fanglednesR.  Obs.  or  R. 
new  fan'glist,  n.  One  disposed 
to  what  is  newfangled.  Obs. 
new'fan'gly,  adr.  In  a  new¬ 
fangled  way.  Obs. 
new  fash'iond.  New-fashioned. 
Ref.  S/i. 

New  found'land-er.  ».  a  A  na¬ 
tive  of  Newfoundland,  b  A 
Newfoundland  vessel. 

New  France  (frdns).  Canada, 
which  whs  first  settled  by  the 
French.  Obs.  or  Hist. 
new'-front',  r.  t.  To  provide 
with  a  new  front. 

New'gate  (nO'g'U),  n.  1.  The 
western  gate  in  the  wall  of  the 
old  city  of  London.  Watling 
Street  passed  through  it. 

2.  A  famous  old  prison  in  this 


locality,  rebuilt  several  times 
and  razed  in  1902.  \E.  D.  I 

Newgate  bird.  A  jailbird.  Oxf  | 
Newgate  calendar.  An  account 
of  prisoners  in  Newgate,  with 
details  of  their  crimes,  formerly 
published  in  London. 
New'gat-ed  (nO'gat-ed),  i>.  a. 
Imprisoned  in  Newgate.  Rare. 
New  gat  eer'  ( niUglt-ter'),  n.  A 
prisoner  in  Newgate.  Obs.  6r  R. 
Newgate  frill  or  fringe.  A  fringe 
nr  heard  under  the  chin. 
Newgate  knocker.  A  lock  0  f 
hair  twisted  back  towards  the 
ear,  worn  by  English  coster¬ 
mongers  and  the  like. 

New  Gra-na'da  var'nish  tree 
(grd-nd'da).  A  Colombian  ru- 
hiaeeous  tree  ( Elieagia  vtilis). 
It  secretes  a  resinous  varnish. 
New  Guin'ea  nat'meg  (gYn'T). 
=  Makassar  nutmeg. 
newhed,  n.  Newness  Obs. 
New  Holland  nutmeg.  The  fruit 
of  an  Australian  monimiaceous 
tree  ( Atherosperma  moschatnm). 
new'lng,  n.  1.  A  renewing.  Obs. 
2.  Chiefly  pi.  Anything  new  ; 
news.  Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 


new'ing,  n.  Yeast.  Dial.  Eng. 
new'ish,  a.  See  -ish. 
newk  (nQk).  Ohs.  or  Scot.  Sc 
dial.  Eng.  var.  of  nook. 
new'lings,  adv.  [new  -f  2d  -ling.] 
Newly  ;  also,  Obs.,  anew.  Scot. 

Oxf.  E.  D. 

New  'man-ite  ( n  n 'm Cl  11-it), « .  A 
follower  of  Newman  ;  an  ad¬ 
herent  of  Newmanism. 
New'man-ize.  v.  ».  1.  To  ad¬ 
here  to  Newmanism. 

2.  To  follow  the  peculiarities  of 
Homeric  transition  exhibited 
by  F.  W.  Newman  in  his  trans¬ 
lation  of  the  Iliad.  Aiming  at 
rigid  faithfulness  totheoriginal. 
he  adopted  an  unrimed  ballad 
meter  and  many  archaisms  and 
. iddities  of  style.  Rare. 
new -name',  v.  t.  To  give  a  new 
name  to.  —  new'-nam'er 
(-nam'Pr),  n. 

New  Or'le-ana  (8r'lP-<Tnz).  A 
city  in  the  State  of  Louisiana.  — 
New  Orleans  molasses.  See  mo- 
lasses.  —  N.  0.  moss,  the  long 
moss.  [Obs.  I 

new'ry,  n.  [Malay  m7rt.]  Lory.| 
news,  r.  1.  Sr  t.  To  tell  news  or 


as  news  ;  to  gossip.  Obs.  or  Dial. 
news  agent.  A  dealer  in  news¬ 
papers  and  periodicals, 
news  bell.  A  singing  in  the  ears 
supposed  to  portend  news.  Dial. 
Eng.  Oxf.  E.  D. 

news  boat.  A  boat  which  puts 
out  to  passing  vessels  to  supply 
and  receive  news.  [ Obs. I 

news'-book',  n.  A  newspaper.! 
news'boy',  n.  A  boy  who  dis¬ 
tributes  or  sells  newspapers, 
newsdealer.  One  who  sells 
newspapers,  periodicals,  etc. 
news  editor.  The  editor  on  a 
daily  newspaper  in  immediate 
charge  of  the  telegraphic  news, 
news'ful.  a.  See  -FUL. 
news  house.  A  printing  office 
for  newspapers  and  periodicals, 
news'i-ness  (nflz'Y-nfs),  n.  See 
-ness.  (newB'less-cees.  ».| 
news'less.  a.  See  -less.— I 
news'-let  ter.  n.  A  circular  let¬ 
ter  written  or  printed  for  the 
dissemination  of  news.  It  was 
introduced  into  England  from 
Europe  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
17th  century,  and  was  the  pre¬ 
cursor  of  the  newspaper. 
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newg'pa'per  (nuz'pa'per),  n.  A  paper  printed  and  distrib¬ 
uted,  at  stated  intervals,  usually  daily  or  weekly,  to  con¬ 
vey  news,  advocate  opinions,  etc.,  now  usually  containing 
also  advertisements  and  other  matters  of  public  interest 
news  room  (-room/),n.  1.  A  room  or  place  where  news¬ 
papers  or  periodicals  are  sold. 

2.  A  reading  room  having  newspapers,  magazines  etc 

news'y  (nuz'T),  a.;  news'i-ek  (-I-er);  news'i-e’st 
A  bound  nig  in  news.  Colloq. 

newt  (nut),  n.  [ME.  newte ,  for  ewte,  evele ,  AS.  efete ,  with 
ii  prefixed,  an  exit  being  understood  as  a  unit.  Cf.  eft.] 
Any  of  various  small  salamanders,  aquatic  at  least  for  a 
part  of  their  existence  ;  an  eft  or  triton.  In  England 
commonly,  a  salamander  of  the  genus  Triturux.  syn  Tri¬ 
ton  (m  its  broad  sense),  the  common  species  being  the 
crested  newt  ( Tnturus  cristatus)  and  the  smooth  newt  <  Tri- 
(uru.s  or  Lrsso  triton  punctatus).  In  America,  commonly,  a 
salamander  of  the  genus  Diemictylus ,  of  which  D.  virides- 
,  m  the  eastern  United  States,  and  D.  lorosus ,  on  the 
Pacific  slope,  are  common  species. 

New  Testament.  Bib.  The  covenant  of  God  with  man 
embodied  in  the  coming  and  teachings  of  Christ  and  his 
followers  as  set  forth  in  the  Bible;  hence,  usually,  that 
portion  of  the  Bible  in  which  this  covenant  is  contained ; 

—  often  called  the  New  Covenant.  The  canonical  books  of 
the  New  Testament  are : 

NARRATIVES.  -  a  The  Svnoptio  Gospels,  Matthew.  Mark. 
Luke,  which  recount,  with  considerable  aimiluritv  of  expressions 
and  detail,  the  same  general  outline  of  events  in  Christ's  ministry 
esp.  in  Galilee,  including  hut  one  visit  to  Jerusalem  They  re¬ 
port  his  parables  and  other  public  addresses  b  The  Eouhth 
Gosi  ei..  John,  having  its  scene  chiefly  ill  Judea,  with  five  visits 
to  *1  erusalem  It  is  not  so  much  u  narrative  as  a  compilation  of 
sublime  discourses  addressed  to  individuals  and  immediate  fol¬ 
lowers.  c  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  which  records  the  founding  of 
the  Church  under  Peter,  and  its  spread  under  Paul. 

DIDAC'nC  EPISTLES.  — a  Pacumic.  (1)  Epistles  of  the  Third 
Missionary  Journey.  Romans,  1  &  2  Corinthians.  Galatians, 
which  discuss  the  universality  of  Christianity  us  aguinst  .Juda¬ 
ism.  I  hey  expound  salvation  as  dependent  on  a  relation  to  God 
not  on  race  or  observance  of  the  Law  ;  and  justification  bv  faith  • 
they  enjoin  Christian  conduct  ;  answer  doctrinal  questions,  and 
vindicate  Paul’s  apostolic  authority.  (2)  Epistles  of  the  First  Im¬ 
prisonment.  Ephesians.  Philippians.  Colossians.  ranging  from 
personal  details  to  speculations  on  the  nature  and  destinv  of  the 
Church.  They  discuss  the  privileges  and  dutiesof  the  Christian 
life.  Philemon,  a  personal  letter  commending  the  runaway  slave, 
Onesimus,  to  his  master’s  forgiveness.  (3)  Epistles  of  the  Second 
Missionary  Journey.  1  &  2  Thessalonians.  made  up  of  practical 
exhortations  and  discussions  of  questions  relating  to  Christ's 
second  coming.  (4)  Pastoral  Epistles.  1  &  2  Timothy.  Titus, 
defining  duties  of  church  officers,  and  enjoining  loyalty  to 
church  doctrine,  b  Miscellaneous.  (I)  An  anonymous  trea¬ 
tise.  Hebrews,  expounding  Christianity  as  a  fulfillment  of  the 
old  covenant,  and  hence  superior  to  Judaism.  (2)  General  Epis¬ 
tle*  (except  John  2  &  3).  James,  a  general  epistle  “  to  the 
twelve  tribes  of  the  Dispersion,”  practical  in  tone,  inculcating 
Christian  morality.  1  &  2  Peter,  which  otter:  I.  Practical 
teaching  and  encouragement  to  Christians  under  persecution. 
II.  Warning  against  false  teachers.  1-3  John  Three  letters: 

l.  On  applying  to  life  the  truths  of  God’s  fellowship  with  man. 

II.  Warning  against  heresies,  and  exhorting  to  brotherly  love. 

III.  Deploring  the  faction  of  Diotrephes.  Jude,  a  denunciation 
of  schismatics,  and  of  evils  due  to  the  abuse  of  Christian  libertv. 
PROPHECY.—  Revelation,  a  treatise  bv  John:  i.-iii.  distributing 
praise  and  blame  to  the  seven  churches;  iv.-xxii.  describing 
symbolic  visions  of  the  persecution  of  the  Church;  of  the  Last 
Judgment,  and  of  the  New  Jerusalem. 

New-tO'ni-an  (uti-to'm-an),  a.  Of,  pert,  to,  or  following, 
Sir  Isaac  Newton  (1642-1727),  his  discoveries,  or  doctrines. 

—  n.  a  A  follower  of  Newton,  b  A  Newtonian  telescope. 
Newtonian  constant  of  gravitation,  Physics ,  the  gravitational 
attraction  of  unit  mass  at  unit  distance.  Expressed  in  C. 
G.  S.  units  for  a  mass  corresponding  to  one  gram  at  a  dis¬ 
tance  of  one  centimeter,  it  has  been  found  to  be  6.6577  x 
10'*.  —  N.  parallelogram,  or  diagram,  of  squares,  Math.,  the  pol¬ 
ygon  whose  vertices  have  as  coordinates  the  exponents 

m,  n  in  the  successive  terms  of  the  algebraic  equation 

j-m-yti  =  q,  —  n.  philosophy,  the  philosophy  of  Sir  Isaac 
Newton;  —  applied  to  the  doctrine  of  the  universe  as  ex¬ 
pounded  in  Newton’s  “  Principia,”  most  frequently  to  the 
mathematical  theory  of  universal  gravitation.  —  N.  tele- 
lcope.  See  telescope.  —  N.  theory  of  light.  See  LIGHT, 1  c. 

New'ton’s  disk  < nu'tSnz).  A  disk  divided  _ _ _ 

into  sectors  of  proper  relative  dimensions, 
bearing  the  different  colors  of  the  spec¬ 
trum,  so  that  fusion  of  the  colors  by  rota¬ 
tion  gives  a  white  or  gray  hue. 

Newton’S  rings-  Physics.  Colored  rings 
due  to  light  interference,  seen  about  the 
contact  of  a  convex  lens  with  a  plane  sur¬ 
face, orof  two  lenses  differing  in  curvature, 
new  year.  1.  The  year  approaching  or 
just  begun  ;  also,  the  first  days  of  a  year. 

2.  New  Year’s  Day.  Rare. 
new'-year',  a.  Of,  pert,  to,  or  suitable  for, 
the  commencement  of  the  year  ;  as,  new- 
year  gifts  ;  — more  often  new  year’s. 

New  Year’s  Day.  The  first  dav  of  a  calendar  year  ;  the 
first  day  of  January.  Often,  Colloq .,  New  Year’s. 

New  York-  a  A  State  of  the  United  States  of  America, 
b  A  city  in  that  State,  the  largest  in  the  United  States.  — 
New  York  fern,  a  slender  shield  fern  (Dryopteris  novebora- 
censis)  of  moist  meadows.  East.  (7.  S.  —  N.  Y.  rod.  See 
leveling  rod.  —  N.  Y.  weevil,  the  peach  weevil. 

New  Zea'land  (nu  ze'land).  A  group  of  South  Pacific 
islands  constituting  a  British  colony.  —  New  Zealand  cotton, 
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a  substance  consisting  of  the  strong  bast  fiber  of  the  New 
Zealand  ribbon  wood  Play  ianthus  betulinus.  —  New  Zea¬ 
land  flax,  a  A  tall  liliaceous  herb  ( Phormium  tenax ),  hav¬ 
ing  erect,  sword-shaped  leaves,  and  a  scape  bearing 
numerous  scarlet  or  yellow  flowers.  It  is  frequently 
cultivated  in  glasshouses,  b  The  white,  silky,  and  very 
strong  fiber  obtained  from  the  leaves  of  this  plant.  —  N. 
Z.  frog,  a  rare  discoglossoid  toad  {Li optima  hoctistetteri) 
peculiar  to  New  Zealand,  and  the  only  amphibian  known 
from  that  subregiou.  —  N.  Z.  hemp.  =  New  Zealand  flax. 

—  N.  Z.  holly,  a  New  Zealand  asteraceous  shrub  (Olearia 
ilicifolia)  with  prickly  leaves.  —  N.  Z.  ice  plant.  =  New 
Zealand  spinach.  —  N.  Z.  laurel,  an  aromatic  monimiaceous 
shrub  (Laurel  ia  norx-zelaii<liae).  —  V.  Z.  oak,  the  puriri.— 
N.  Z.  orange  tree,  the  wild  lemon.  — N.  Z.  pepper  tree.  An 
aromatic  magnoliaceous  tree  of  New  Zealand  (Drimys  UX' 
il laris), —  N.  Z.  pest,  the  shepherd ’s-purse. —  N.  Z.  region,  Zo- 
oqeoy.ypi  terrestrial  division  including  New  Zealand  and  a 
few  adjacent  islands.  When  included  in  the  Australian 
region  it  is  called  the  New  Zealand  subregion.  It  is  charac¬ 
terized  by  the  absence  of  indigenous  land  mammals  except 
bats,  and  by  many  peculiar  birds,  as  the  apteryx,  kakapo, 
etc.  —  N.  Z.  sandalwood,  a  New  Zealand  santalaceous  tree 
(F usanus  cunning hamii)  with  fragrant  dark  brown  wood, 
used  in  cabinetwork,  etc.—  N.  Z.  sassafras.  =  New  Zea¬ 
land  laurel.  — N.  Z.  spinach,  a  coarse  herb  ( Tetragon  i  a 
erpansa)  used  as  a  substitute  for  spinach  in  Australia  and 
New  Zealand.  —  N.  Z.  subregion.  See  New  Zealand  region. 

—  N.  Z.  tea  tree,  the  tea  tree  Leplospermum  scoparium ,  of 
New  Zealand  and  Australia.  —  N.  Z.  teak,  the  puriri.  —  N.  Z. 
water  lily,  an  aquatic  crowfoot  (Ranunculus  l  yal  l  ii)  having 
white  flowers. 

nex'al  (ngk'sal),  a.  Rom.  Law.  Of  or  pert,  to,  or  of  the 
nature  of,  the  contract  of  nexum. 
next  (nekst),  a . ,  superl.  of  nigh.  [AS.  nehst ,  niehst ,  nyhst , 
superL  of  niah  nigh.  See  nigh.]  1.  Nearest;  having 
nothing  similar  intervening;  as:  adjoining  in  a  series 
immediately  preceding  or  following  in  order  ;  as,  in  refer¬ 
ence  to  place  :  the  next  chapter  ;  the  next  house  ;  in  ref¬ 
erence  to  degree,  quality,  rank,  right,  or  relation  :  the 
next  heir  ;  next  of  kin  ;  in  reference  to  time  :  the  next  day; 
next  Monday. 

In  Scottish  use  next  is  often  employed  to  designate 
the  days  of  the  following  week. 

2.  Most  pressing,  convenient,  ready,  direct,  or  the  like 
as,  the  next  remedy  ;  the  next  cause.  Obs. 

Fear  followed  me  bo  hard,  that  I  fled  the  next  wav.  Bunyan. 
Syn.  —  See  nearest. 

next  best,  second  best.  —  n.  door,  the  door  of  the  next 
house;  hence,  the  next  house. —  n.  door  to.  a  In  the  next 
house  to  (something) ;  as,  he  lives  next  door  to  me.  Hence : 
b  Near  to  ;  bordering  on  ;  very  close  to. 

A  riot  unpunished  is  hut  next  door  to  a  tumult.  L' Estrange 

—  xx.  friend,  Law,  one  who.  not  being  regularly  appointed 
a  guardian,  acts  for  the  benefit  of  an  infant\  a  married 
woman,  or  any  person  not  sui  juris  ^  as  in  a  suit  at  law  ;  a 
prochein  ami.  —  n.  of  kin.  Lair,  lit.,  the  person  or  persons 
in  the  nearest  degree  of  relationship  by  blood  to  a  person  ; 
hence,  those  blood  relatives  (often  called  statutory  next  of 
kin)  of  a  person  who  in  case  of  his  death  intestate  will  be 
entitled  by  virtue  of  the  Statute  of  Distributions  to  share 
his  estate.  In  England  next  of  kin  is  taken  in  the  literal 
sense,  as  in  the  construction  of  wills  and  settlements, 
except  when  the  context  or  circumstances  show  that  the 
statutory  next  of  kin  are  intended.  This  is  also  the  case 
in  some  of  the  United  States,  as  in  Massachusetts,  while  in 
others,  as  New  York,  the  term  seems  to  be  equivalent  to 
statutory  next  of  kin  unless  the  context  shows  some  other 
intention.  The  husband  and  wife  are  not  included,  except 
as  the  term  is  rarely  construed  to  include  them  where 
this  i3  necessary  to  give  effect  to  the  intention  of  a  statute. 

—  n.suit,  Cant  Playing,  the  other  suit  of  the  same  color. 

—  n.  to,  the  nearest  thing  to;  almost:  nearly;  as,  it  is 
next  to  impossible;  he  had  next  to  no  food.— n.  ways,  by 
the  shortest  way  or  route  ;  directly ;  as,  to  go  next  irays. 

next,  adv.  1.  In  the  time,  place,  or  order  nearest  or  im¬ 
mediately  succeeding  ;  a6,  he  is  next ;  next  we  drove  home. 

By  omission  of  to  before  a  following  noun,  next  often 
has  the  construction  of  a  preposition.  See  near,  adv.,  Rote. 

A  mad  dog  .  .  .  will  fly  upon  and  bite  any  one  that  comes  next 
him.  jjc  Foe. 

2.  On  the  first  occasion  to  come  ;  as,  when  next  we  meet, 
nex'us  (nSk'sfcs),  n. ;  pi.  nexus.  [L.]  1.  Connection  or 
interconnection  ;  tie  ;  link. 

Man  isdoubtlessone  bv  some  subtile  ne.ru*  .  .  .  extending  from 
the  new-born  inlant  to  the  superannuated  dotard.  De  Quince y. 

2.  A  connected  group  or  series.  Rare. 

3.  Rom.  Law.  A  person  bound  by  a  contract  of  nexum. 
Nez'  Perc6'  (naj  pSr'sa').  [F.,  pierced  nose.]  An  Indian 

of  the  principal  Shahaptian  tribe,  formerly  occupying  cen¬ 
tral  Idaho  and  eastern  Oregon  and  \Vashington,  now 
gathered  on  the  Colville  and  Lapwai  reservations.  The 
Nez  Perc4  War  in  1M77,  in  which  a  portion  of  the  tribe  under 
their  chief  Joseph  conducted  a  famous  campaign  in  their  effort 
to  escape  to  Canada,  resulted  from  their  removal  from  their  Ore¬ 
gon  reservation,  on  which  gold  had  been  discovered. 

Ni-ag'a  ra  (ni-Sg'd-ra),  n.  A  well-known  American  variety 
of  hardy  white  grape,  descended  from  the  Concord. 
Ni-ag'a-ran  (-ran),  a.  [From  Niagara  River.  See  Gaz.~\ 
Geol.  Designating,  or  belonging  to,  a  division  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  (Upper)  Silurian.  The  rocks  of  the  Niagara  epoch, 
mostly  limestones,  are  extensively  distributed,  and  at  Ni¬ 
agara  Falls  consist  of  about  eighty  feet  of  shale  support¬ 


ing  a  greater  thickness  of  limestone,  which  is  gradually 
undermined  by  the  removal  of  the  shale  at  the  falls.  See 
geology,  Chart.  —  Ni-ag'a-ran  (ui-Sg'd-rdn),  n. 

Niam  -Niam'  (nymn'iiyain'),  n.  A  member  of  a  group 
of  tribes  of  the  Welle  and  Makua  basins,  in  Central  Africa, 
noted  for  their  cannibalism.  They  are  lighter  in  color 
than  the  typical  Negroes,  have  better  features,  and  are 
more  or  less  brachycephalous.  Artistic  wood  and  ivory 
carving,  metal  work,  and  pottery,  a  varied  agriculture, 
and  faculty  for  organization,  give  them  a  marked  superi¬ 
orly  to  surrounding  peoples.  They  are  supposed  to  be 
of  mixed  Negro  and  foreign  (perhaps  Hamite)  origin. 
Ni-an'tic  (ni-Su'tTk),  n.  One  of  a  small  tribe  of  Algonquian 
Indians  of  southwestern  Rhode  Island,  previous  to  King 
Philip’s  War  subject  to  the  Narragansets,  but  after  that 
war  amalgamated  with  the  survivors  of  the  Narragansets, 
whose  name  they  took. 

nib  (nib),  n.  [Variant  of  neb.]  1.  Zool.  A  bill  or  beak. 

2.  The  point  of  a  pen  ;  often,  each  of  the  two  (rarely 
more)  divisions  of  the  point  of  a  pen  ;  also,  the  whole  pen, 
as  of  steel  or  gold,  intended  for  insertion  into  a  holder. 

3.  A  pointed  part ;  a  point ;  a  prong.  “  The  little  nib  or 

fructifying  principle.”  Sir  T.  Browne. 

4.  One  of  the  handles  which  project  from  a  scythe  6nath  ; 
also,  Dial.  Eng.,  the  shaft  or  pole  of  a  wagon. 

5.  pi.  Particles  of  crushed  cocoa  beaus ;  coffee  beans. 

6.  A  kink  or  knot  in  wool  or  silk. 

nib,  v.  t.  ;  nibbed  (nTbd) ;  nib'bing.  To  furnish  with  a  nib  ; 
to  point ;  to  mend  the  point  of  ;  as,  to  nib  a  pen. 
nib'ble  (nTb'’l),  v.  t. ;  nib'bled  (-’Id) ;  nib'bling  (-lTng). 
[Cf.  LG.  nibbeln ,  knibbeln  ;  perh.  connected  with  E.  nip.] 

1.  To  bite  lightly  or  gently  ;  to  eat  in  small  bits. 

2.  To  catch  ;  nab.  Slang. 

nib'ble,  v.  i.  1.  To  take  bites  gently  or  cautiously  ;  to 
eat  by  taking  small  bits  ;  as,  fishes  nibble  at  the  bait. 

2.  To  carp  ;  to  make  petty  criticisms  ;  —  often  with  at. 
Instead  of  returning  a  full  answer  to  my  book,  he  manifestly 

falls  a -nibbling  at  one  single  passage.  Ttllotson. 

3.  To  fidget  (with  the  fingers).  Obs. 

nib'ble,  n.  Act  of  nibbling  ;  a  small  or  cautious  bite  ; 
also,  a  quantity  (of  food)  such  as  might  be  so  taken, 
nib 'bier  (-ler),  n.  One  that  nibbles;  specif.,  Local ,  U.  S ., 
the  cuniier,  which  nibbles  off  the  bait  of  fishermen, 
nib'bling  (-lTng),  p.  pr.  <£•  vb.  n.  of  nibble.  Specif. :  vb.  n. 
Lens  Making.  Act  or  process  of  breaking  away  the  corners 
of  the  glass  blocks  with  flat  pliers  (called  shanks)  to  shape 
the  piece  roughly  ;  —  called  also  shanking. 
Ni'be-lung'en-lied' (ne'be-ldong'en-let'),  n.  [G.  SeeNiBB- 
lungs  ;  lied.]  A  great  medieval  German  epic  of  unknown 
authorship  containing  traditions  which  refer  to  the  Bur¬ 
gundians  at  the  time  of  Attila  (called  Etzel  in  the  poem) 
and  mythological  elements  pointing  to  heathen  times.  See 
Brunhild,  Gunther,  Hagen,  Kriemhild,  Siegfried  ;  cf. 
Ring  of  the  Nibelung,  Volsunga  Saga. 

Ni'be-lungs  (-ldongz),  n.  pi. ;  sing.  Nibelung  (-loong).  In 
German  mythology,  the  children  of  the  mist,  a  race  of 
dwarfs  or  demonic  beings,  the  original  possessors  of  the 
famous  hoard  and  ring  won  by  Siegfried  ;  also,  the  Bur¬ 
gundian  kings  in  the  Nibelungenlied.  See  Siegfried  ;  cf. 
Nibelungenlied,  Ring  of  the  Nibelung. 
nib'lick  (nlb'lTk),  n.  A  golf  club  w  ith  a  heavy  iron  head, 
much  lofted,  used  chiefly  for  playing  the  ball  out  of  haz¬ 
ards,  etc. 

Ni  -cae'an  (ni-se'&n),  n.  1.  A  native  or  inhabitant  of  Nicaa. 
2.  Ecct.  Hist.  In  the  4th  and  5th  centuries,  an  adherent 
of  the  Nicene  Creed  of  325  a.  d. 

Nic  a  ra'guan  (nYk'a-ra'gwdn  ;  in  British  use  commonly 
-rSg'u-an),  a.  Of  or  pert,  to  Nicaragua  or  its  inhabitants. 
—  n.  A  native  or  citizen  of  Nicaragua.  Most  of  the  people 
are  Spanish-American  mestizos  :  a  few  are  of  pure  Spanish  de¬ 
scent,  and  there  are  a  number  of  semi-independent  wild  tril.ee 
as  well  as  the  mixed  Mosquito  Indians. 

nie'eo  lite  (nlk'S-lit),  n.  [From  NL.  niccolum  nickel. 
See  nickel.]  Min.  A  mineral  of  a  pale  copper-red  color 
and  metallic  luster,  usually  occurring  massive  ;  —  called 
also  copper-nickel,  Kupfemickel .  It  is  essentially  an  ar¬ 
senide  of  nickel,  NiAs.  H.,  5-5.5.  Sp.  gr.,  7.33-7.67. 
nice  (nls),  a.;  nic'er  (nis'er) ;  nic'est  (nis'gst).  [ME., 
foolish,  fr.  OF.  nice  ignorant,  fool,  fr.  L.  nescius  ignorant  ; 
ne-  not  -f*  scitis  knowing,  scire  to  know.  See  no  ;  science.] 

1.  Foolish  ;  silly  ;  stupid  ;  simple  ;  ignorant.  Obs.  Gower. 

But  say  that  we  ben  wise  and  nothing  nice.  Chaucer. 

2.  Lewd  ;  lascivious  ;  wanton.  Obs. 

3.  Exacting  in  matters  of  taste  ;  fastidious;  in  a  deroga¬ 
tory  sense,  over  dainty  ;  finical  ;  in  a  laudatory  sense,  re¬ 
fined  ;  cultured ;  discriminating. 

And  to  taste 

Think  not  1  shall  be  nice.  Milton. 

4.  Strange  or  uncommon  ;  esp.,  of  dress,  appearance,  etc.  : 
smart  ;  showy  ;  flaunting.  Obs. 

5  In  reference  to  character,  conduct,  etc. ;  a  Affecting 
coy  reserve  ;  unduly  shy  or  retiring  ;  also,  properly  coy 
or  modest ;  hence,  reluctant  ;  unwilling.  Obs. 

Virtue  is  nice  to  take  what  *s  not  her  own.  Dryden. 

b  Unduly  weak,  tender,  or  delicate ;  effeminate ;  luxuri- 


new'some,  a.  [Cf.  noisome, 
and  F.  ennui,  OF.  anui,  emu, 
annoy,  n.l  Noisome.  Obs. 

New  South  Wales  A  state  of 
the  Commonwealth  of  Austra¬ 
lia.  —  New  South  Wales  manna, 
a  kind  of  manna  from  the  stem 
ofnn  Asiatic  and  Australian  blue 
grass  ( Andropogon  annulatus). 
—N  S  W.  rosewood.  =  bastard 
ROSI  wood.— N.8.  W.  sassafras, 
an  Australian  monimiaceous 
tree  (Doryjihora  sassafras) 
whose  fragrant  bark  is  used  as 
a  tonic 

news'pa'per-dom  (nQz'pa'pfr- 
dam).  a.  See  -dom. 
news'pa  per  ish.  a.  See  -ish. 
—  news'pa  per-ish-ly,  adv. 
news'pa  ner  ized  (-Tzd),  p.  a. 
Affected  by,  or  conformed  to 
the  standards  of,  newspaper 
writing. 

jHsws'pa'per-y  (-Y),  a.  Like,  or 
in  the  manner  of,  newspaper 
writing  ;  usually  (in  deprecia¬ 
tion),  superficial, 
news  stand  A  place,  esp.  an 
open-air  stall,  for  the  sale  of 
newspapers,  periodicals,  etc. 
news  vender.  A  seller  of  news¬ 
papers. 

news  writer.  A  writer  of  news; 


esp., a  person  whogathered  news 
for,  and  wrote,  news-letters. 
New  Test.  New  Testament. 
New-to'ni-an-ism  (nfl-tO'nT-rtn- 
Tz’m),  n.  See -ism.  [tonian.l 
New-ton'ic  (-tOu'Tk  ).  a.  New-| 
New'tou-ist,  n.  A  Newtonian, 
new-to'ni  um  (ntt-t5'nT-?/m ),  n. 
[NL.,  after  Sir  Isaac  Newton.) 
Chem.  A  supposed  element  of 
extreme  lightness,  so  called  by 
Mendelvecv  and  believed  by 
him  to  he  identical  with  the 
ether  of  the  physicists. 
Newton’s  alloy  or  metal  See 
fusible  metal.  [tion.I 

Newton’s  laws.  =  laws  of  mo-1 
Newton’s  problem  The  prob¬ 
lem,  proposed  by  Sir  Isaac  New¬ 
ton,  of  finding  mathematically 
from  mutual  gravitational  at¬ 
tractions  the  positions  and  mo¬ 
tions  at  any  time  of  the  bodies 
of  the  solar  system,  given  these 
datu  for  anv  particular  time. 
New  Zea'land  er  (ze'Mn-dPr). 
A  native  or  inhabitant  of  New 
Zealand  ;  —  formerly  chiefly  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  Mnorift. 

New  Zea'land-er,  Ma-cau'lay’s 
(nui-kd'lTz).  A  *‘  solitary  trav¬ 
eler"  from  New  Zealand  who 
the  English  historian  Macaulay 


imagined  might  stand,  nt  some 

remote  future.  “  upon  a  broken 
arch  of  London  Bridge, to  sketch 
the  ruins  of  St.  Paul’s.” 

nex.  Ohs.  or  dial  var  of  next. 
next'er,  a.  Next.  Obs.  [Rare.  I 
next'ly,  adv.  of  next  A’om;| 
next'ness.  n.  See -ness. 
nex'um  (  nPk'sum),  n.  f  L.,  prop, 
neut.  of  nexus,  p.  p.  of  nectere 
to  bind.]  Rom.  Law.  A  contract 
(of  any  of  various  sorts)  entered 
into  per  tes  et  libram,  the  effect 
of  wnich  was  to  pledge  the  ob¬ 
ligor’s  person  as  security  for  his 
performance  of  the  obligation, 
as  in  case  of  a  loan.  The  nexum 
wns  abolished  by  the  lex  Pocte- 
lia  Papiria,  about  B.  o.  326-313. 
nex'ure,  n.  [LL.  nexura.J  Con¬ 
nexion.  Obs. 

ney.  +  no,  nov,  njoh. 
ne-yan'da  (n£-ylln'dd),  n.  See 
BOWATH  iN'^  H  BM  P. 

neve  *f*  eve,  neigh,  nigh. 
neyenthe.  +  ninth. 
neyghe.  +  nine. 
neyle.  neyhle,  v.  i.  [See  nigh, 
a.)  To  approach.  Ohs. 

Ne  zi'ah  (nP-zT'd).  Bib. 

Ne'zib  ( ne'zTh).  Bib. 
Nez'i-kim  (n5z'Y-kTm),  Nez'i- 
kin  (-kTn  ;  n5z/C-ken'),  n.  pi. 


I  LChald.  nezikin,  fr.  nCzoA'dam- 
j  age.]  See  Mi shn a. 

||  nez  re-trous  s^'  (na'  re-troo'- 
sa').  IF.]  A  turned-up  nose. 
NF.  Abbr.  New  French 
N.  F  Abbr.  Newfoundland  ; 
I  New  French 

N  F.  Abbr.  Nonfundahle  :  — 
I  used  on  the  tape  of  stock  tickers 
Ng-  Abbr.  Norwegian. 

N.  G-,  or  n.  g.  Abbr.  National 
|  Guard  ;  New  Granada;  Noble 
Grand:  (Slang)  no  good, 
ngai  camphor  (n’gT).  (Canton¬ 
ese  ngat  the  J'lacvs  oalsami- 
fera,  from  which  it  is  obtained.] 
See  noRNEOL. 

nga'i-o  ( n’ga'f-/>),  n.  [Maori.] 
A  small  tree  ( Myoporum  1  actum ) 
of  the  New  Zealand  coast. 
nga'pi(n’ga'p5),  n  [Burmese.] 
=  balachong.  Burma. 
n.  gen.  Abbr.  Biol.  New  genus, 
n'-gon'  (en'g5n/),  w.  A  poly¬ 
gon  of  n  angles  and  n  sides. 
N.Gr.,  or  NGr.  Abbr.  New  Greek. 
N.  H.  Abbr.  New  Hampshire. 
N.  Heb.,  or  NHab.  Abbr,  New 
Hebrew;  New  Hebrides. 

N  H.  G-,  or  NHG.  Abbr.  New 
High  German. 

N.  H.  H.  8-  Abbr.  New  Hamp¬ 
shire  Historical  Society. 


N-  H-  P.  Abbr.  Nominal  horse 

power.  [Eng.  I 

ni.  Var.  of  nye.  Obs.  or  Dial.  | 
Ni-  Abbr.  Chem.  [without  pe¬ 
riod,  A’*].  Nickel 
niaise.  nvas. 

niai  se-rie'  (nyPz'rS'),  n.  [F.] 
Silliness  ;  trifling  ;  a  silly  trifle, 
nias.  +  nvas. 

ni-a'ta  (nf-a'ta),  n.  One  of  a 
breed  of  dwarf  cattle  produced, 
about  the  17th  century,  in  South 
America,  by  a  variation, 
nib,  n.  A  student's  younger 
companion  or  protege.  Obs. 
nib,  n.  A  gentleman  ;  swell. 
Slang,  Eng.  Oxf.  E.  D. 

nib'like.  a.  —  nib'aome.  a. 
nib,  v.  Nibble.  Obs.  or  Dial. 
nibbed  (nTbd),  a.  Having  a  nib. 
nib'ber,  n.  A  tool  for  nibbing 
a  pen.  Rare.  [nipple. T 

nib'ble.  Obs.  or  dial.  var.  of  | 
nib'bling-ly,  adv.  of  nibbling. 
nib'by  (nYo'Y),  n.  (Cf.  Nina 
point. J  A  hooked  staff.  Scot. 

Il  Ni'be-lung'en  (ne'h^-ldt»ng/- 
?T\),n.)d.  [G.l  =  Nibklunos. 
Nib'haz  (nlb'nttz),  w.  Bib.  Ap¬ 
parently,  a  deity  worshiped  by 
the  Avites  in  Samaria,  prob¬ 
ably  a  corrupt  form  of  Tartak. 
nib'l.  Nibble.  Ref.  Sp. 


nib 'Id.  Nibbled.  Ref.  Sp. 
Ni'blunga  (ne'bldbngz;.  Var. 
of  N  i  be  lungs. 
nib'-nffy.  Var.  of  neb-ner. 
ni'bong  (ne'bOng),  ni'bung 
(-bOug),  n.  [Malay  ntbbny.)  A 
Malay  feather  palm  ( Oncosper - 
mu  Jilamentosum),  having  a  low, 
spiny  trunk  and  tough  wood, 
nibs.  //.  Person  age;  -  used, 
chiefly  humorously,  to  desig¬ 
nate  a  person  as  of  some  import¬ 
ance:  ns,  his  nibs.  See  nabs. 
nib'shan  (nlb'shftn ).  Bib. 
Nl-cae'an (nT-se'rtn),  a.  Nicene 
Nl-cae'no-  Con-stan  tl-no  pol'i- 
tan.  Var.  of  Nickno-Constan- 

TINOPOLITAN. 

Ni-can'dra  (n  Y-k  ft  n'd  r  d),  n. 
[NL.,  prob.  after  Nicander  of 
Colophon,  Greek  physician.] 
Bo/.  Syn.  of  Physalodks. 
Nicar.  Abbr.  Nicaragua. 

Nlc  a-ra'gua  wood  (nlk'd-rii'- 
gwd  ;  in  British  use  commonly 
-rag'fl-d).  A  variety  of  brazil¬ 
wood  f'-om  Central  America, 
nic'co-lic  (nYk'MYk),  a.  Of 
nickel.  [=  nickkli  ferous.  I 
nic'co-lif'er-ous  (-llf'Pr-us),  ci.| 
nic'co-lo.  Var.  of  n  n  olo. 
nic'co-lou»  (nlk'0-lus),  a.  Of 
nickel. 


food,  foot ;  out,  oil ;  chair  ;  go  ;  sing,  igk  ;  then,  thin ;  na^re,  verdure  (250) ;  K  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144) ;  boN  ;  yet ;  zh  =  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Guide. 

Full  explanation#  of  Abbreviations,  Signs,  etc.,  Immediately  precede  the  A  ooabulary. 
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NICOLAITAN 


oils.  Obs.  c  Exacting  in  requirement  or  standard  ;  scrupu¬ 
lous  ;  punctilious  ;  as,  nice  i>olitics  do  not  always  succeed. 
6-  Demanding  close  discrimination,  consideration,  or 
treatment ;  calling  for  close  observation,  minute  analysis, 
delicate  handling,  tactful  treatment,  or  the  like ;  as,  a 
nice  experiment ;  a  nice  problem  ;  a  nice  situation. 

7.  Displaying,  or  characterized  by,  close  discrimination, 
delicate,  minute,  or  tactful  treatment,  etc.  ;  minute  ;  sub¬ 
tle  ;  fine  ;  as,  a  nice  distinction  ;  a  nice  stroke. 

8.  Susceptible  to  nice  distinctions,  or  able  to  make  them  ; 
delicately  sensitive  or  discriminative  ;  as,  a  nice  ear  for 
music  ;  nice  judgment ;  hence,  of  instruments,  methods, 
etc.,  minutely  accurate;  adjusted  or  adjustable  to  slnall 
differences ;  precise  ;  exact ;  as,  a  nice  balance. 

There  is  need  of  the  nice  fingers  of  the  girl  as  well  as  the  tough 
hand  of  the  farmer.  Thoreau. 

9.  a  Fine.  Obs.  “ Nice  thread.”  Spenser,  b  Spare; 
meager.  Obs.  4 ‘ Nice  .  .  .  diet.”  Shak. 

10.  Of  trifling  moment ;  trivial.  Obs. 

The  letter  was  not  nice ,  but  full  of  charge 

Of  dear  import.  Shak. 

11.  Pleasing,  agreeable,  delightful,  good,  kind,  consider¬ 
ate,  or  the  like  ;  aa,  a  nice  excursion  ;  a  nice  day  ;  a  nice 
letter ;  a  nice  sauce  ;  he  has  been  very  nice  to  me.  Colloq. 
Syn.  —  Particular,  discriminating,  difficult,  exacting, 
hypercritical,  prudish,  punctilious,  scrupulous,  queasy. 
—  Nice,  dainty,  fastidious,  finical,  squeamish  agree  m 
the  idea  of  very  delicate  suscept  ibility  or  precise  discrim¬ 
ination,  as  shown,  in  the  case  of  nice  ana  dainty ,  chiefly 
in  selection;  in  the  case  of  fastidious,  finical  ,ana  squeam¬ 
ish^  rather  in  rejection.  Nice  implies  fineness  of  discrimi¬ 
nation,  and  connotes  rather  more  of  intellectual  quality 
than  the  other  words ;  as,  “  Demetrius  is  so  nice  as  to  be 
disgusted  at  the  simile  of  ‘swift  as  the  wind”’  ( Gold - 
smith );  “too  nice  for  a  statesman”  (id.);  “an  appetite 
for  knowledge  too  eager  to  be  nice  ”  (Johnson) ;  “  In  lan¬ 
guage  one  should  be  nice  but  not  difficult  ”  (Lot cell)  ;  “  You 
are  more  nice  than  wise”  (Jane  Austen).  Dainty  (see 
dainty)  implies  delicacy  of  taste  or  sensibility  ;  as,  "  No 
shape  but  his  can  please  your  dainty  eye  ”  (Shak.) ;  “His 

tThoreau’s]  sense  was  so  dainty  that  he  could  perceive  the 
etor  of  dwelling  houses  as  he  passed  them  by  night  ” 
Stevenson) ;  dainty  in  personal  habits.  Fastidious  differs 
rom  dainty  chiefly  in  suggesting  a  certain  disdainfulness 
in  rejecting  what  is  displeasing  to  one’s  taste ;  as,  “  Mak¬ 
ing  the  connoisseur  .  .  .  very  fastidious  in  his  taste,  dis¬ 
satisfied  by  anything  that  has  been  since  done  ”  (be  Quin- 
cey) ;  “  I  am  fastidious  in  voices,  and  I  can’t  endure  listen¬ 
ing  to  an  imperfect  reader  ”  (6.  Eliot) ;  “  a  fastidious  in¬ 
stinct  for  the  connotations  of  a  phrase  ”  ( W.  Pater).  Fin¬ 
ical  (see  finical)  implies  an  affected  or  fussy  fastidious¬ 
ness;  as,  “His  reserve,  his  delicacy,  his  distaste  for 
many  of  the  persons  and  things  surrounding  him  .  .  .  have 
produced  an  impression  of  Gray  as  being  a  man  falsely 
fastidious ,  finical ,  effeminate  ”  (Af.  Arnold) ;  “  a  world  of 
little  finical  observances,  and  little  frail  proprieties” 
( Stevenson).  Squeamish  emphasizes  strongly  the  implica¬ 
tion  of  aversion  or  disgust ;  as,  “  I  would  not  be  so  squeam¬ 
ish  as  to  suffer  the  spirit  of  prudery  to  prevail  in  me  ” 
( Cowper ):  “They  deem  it  unmeet  and  unmanly  to  be 
sqiieamish ”  (Landor);  “a  .  .  .  squeamish  conscience” 
( The  Nation).  See  correct,  neat,  delicacy,  punctilious. 
Ni'cene  (ni'sen  ;  ni-sen' ;  277),  a.  [L.  Nic.aenus ,  fr.  Ni- 
caea  Nice,  Gr.  Nucata.]  Of  or  pert,  to  Nicaea,  or  Nice, 
an  ancient  city  of  Asia  Minor,  where  were  held  the  first 
ecumenical  church  council,  a.  d.  325,  which  condemned 
Arianism,  and  another  church  council,  a.  d.  787,  which  con¬ 
demned  the  Iconoclasts ;  designating,  or  pert,  to,  the  creed 
(see  below)  adopted  by  the  first  Council  of  Nicaea. 

Nicene  Councils.  See  council.  Table.  —  N.  Creed,  a  A  sum¬ 
mary  of  Christian  faith,  compiled  and  adopted  by  the 
Council  of  Nicaea,  a.  d.  325,  and  approved  by  the  second 
ecumenical  council,  held  at  Constantinople  in  381  a.  d.  It 
differs  considerably  from  what  is  commonly  called  the 
Nicene  Creed  (see  def.  b,  below),  as,  besides  several  minor 
differences,  it  ends  with  the  words,  “  and  in  the  Holy 
Ghost,”  followed  by  clauses  anathematizing  the  distinc¬ 
tive  Arian  assertions,  b  A  creed  closely  resembling  the 
foregoing  exclusive  of  its  anathemas,  which  came  to  be 
regarded  as  the  product  of  the  Council  of  Constantino¬ 
ple  (381) ;  hence  called  specifically  the  Constantinopoli- 
tan,  or  Niceno-Constantinopolitan,  Creed,  though  actually 
founded  on  the  baptismal  confession  of  the  church  in 
Jerusalem  as  revised  by  Cyril,  bishop  of  Jerusalem  from 
381  to  386,  and  recommended  by  Ebiphanius,  bishop  of 
Salamis,  as  early  as  374.  The  chief  variations  from  the 
Nicene  text  were  the  substitution  of  the  words,  “  begotten 
of  the  Father  before  all  ages,”  for,  “  that  is.  from  the  sub- 
Btance  of  the  Father.”  the  omission  of  the  phrase,  “  God  of 
God  ”  (later  restored),  and  the  addition  of  the  clauses  re¬ 
specting  the  Holy  Ghost,  the  church,  etc.,  after  the  words 
“  in  the  Holy  Ghost.”  This  creed  is  the  ecumenical  creed 
of  the  Eastern  Church.  The  Western  Church  added  the 
filioaue  clause  at  the  Council  of  Toledo  in  589,  and  the 
creed  w  ith  this  addition  is  the  so-called  Nicene  Creed  of 
Western  Christendom.  The  Book  of  Common  Prayer, 
apparently  through  a  mistake,  omits  the  epithet  “holy” 
as  one  of  the  epithets  of  the  church. 

nl'ce-ty  (ni'se-tT),  n.  ;  pi.  -TiEs(-tiz).  [OF.  nicete  foolish¬ 
ness.]  1.  Quality  or  state  of  being  nice  ;  specif. :  Obs. 
a  Folly;  light  conduct,  b  Ignorance;  simplicity,  c  Pleas¬ 
ure  ;  lust,  d  Self-indulgence  ;  luxuriousness  ;  excessive 
elegance,  e  Modesty  ;  reserve  ;  also,  prudishness. 

2.  A  dainty,  delicate,  or  elegant  thing  or  feature.  Archaic. 


3.  An  expression,  act,  mode  of  treatment,  distinction,  or 
the  like,  involving  delicacy  or  subtlety  ;  a  minute  distinc¬ 
tion,  point,  or  detail ;  as,  the  niceties  of  the  workmanship 
in  jewelry ;  the  niceties  of  a  constitutional  question. 

The  fineness  and  niceties  of  words.  Locke. 

4.  Delicacy  or  exactness  of  perception  or  discrimination  ; 
precision  ;  accuracy  ;  as,  he  depicted  the  scene  with  the 
greatest  nicety  ;  the  nicety  of  a  trained  eye  and  hand. 

6.  The  quality  of  demanding  delicacy  and  accuracy  of 
treatment ;  as,  a  question  of  great  nicety. 

6.  Delicacy  of  taste  or  feeling ;  fastidiousness  ;  often,  in 
a  bad  sense,  excessive  fastidiousness ;  squeamishness. 
Syn.  —  See  delicacy. 
to  a  nicety,  precisely  ;  accurately. 

niche  (ulch),  n.  [F.,  fr.  It.nicchia;  orig.  uncert.]  1.  A 
hollow  or  recess,  generally  within  the  thickness  ol  a  wall, 
for  a  statue,  bust,  or  other  ornament. 

2.  A  place,  condition  of  life  or  employment,  position,  or 
the  like,  suitable  for  the  capabilities  or  merits  of  a  person 
or  qualities  of  a  thing  ;  as,  there  is  some  niche  for  each 
man  in  the  world’s  work  ;  his  poetry  fills  a  niche  of  its  own. 

3.  A  covert  or  place  of  retreat.  Obs.  or  R.  Orf.  E.  D. 
niche  (nich),  v.  t.  ;  niched  (nTcht) ;  nich'ing.  1.  To  place 

in  a  niche.  “  Niched  shapes.”  Tennyson. 

2.  To  settle  (one’s  self)  cozily  or  snugly.  Rare. 

3.  To  construct  as,  or  furnish  with,  a  niche  or  niches, 
niche,  v.  i.  To  settle  or  grow  in  a  niche  or  recess  ;  hence, 

to  cuddle  down  ;  to  nestle.  Rare. 

nick  (nTk),  n.  [Orig.  uncert.  ;  peril,  akin  to  nock.]  1.  A 
notch,  slit,  or  the  like,  in  or  cut  into  anything  ;  a  cut ;  as  : 
a  A  notch  cut  as  a  score  in  keeping  an  account ;  hence, 
Obs.,  a  score  ;  a  reckoning,  b  Print.  A  notch  on  the 
body  of  a  type.  See  type,  c  A  broken  or  indented  place 
in  any  edge  or  surface ;  as,  nicks  in  china,  d  A  gap,  or 
slight  opening,  in  a  range  of  hills ;  also,  a  narrow  depressed 
way  along  a  moor.  Chiefly  Dial.  Eng. 

2.  A  particular  point  or  place  considered  as  marked  by  a 
nick  ;  hence  :  a  The  precise  time  of  any  occurrence  or 
when  anything  must  be  done ;  the  (or,  rarely,  a)  critical 
moment  or  point.  Also,  Obs.,  the  exact  or  essential  point. 

To  cut  it  off  in  the  very  nick.  Howell. 

These  troops  arrived  at  the  very  nick  of  time.  IF.  T.  Sherman. 
b  The  exact  mark  aimed  at  ;*the  precise  point.  Obs. 

3.  A  play  on  a  likeness  in  words;  a  pun.  Obs.  Oxf.  E.  D. 

4.  a  Hazard.  A  throw  that  equals  the  main,  or  is  11  if  the 
main  is  7,  or  is  12  if  the  main  is  6  or  8.  b  See  craps. 

6.  A  false  bottom  in  a  beer  or  ale  can  to  lessen  fraudu¬ 
lently  its  capacity  ;  —  U6ed  in  the  phrase  nick  and  froth. 

6.  Court  Tennis.  The  junction  line  of  wall  and  floor. 

7-  An  instance  of  successful  breeding,  or  the  resulting 
strain,  or  offspring. 

8.  Physical  condition,  esp.  good  physical  condition;  as, to 
keep  in  good  nick.  Colloq.,  Australia. 

Syn.  —  See  dint. 

nick.  v.  t.  ;  nicked  (mkt) ;  nick'ing.  1.  To  make  a  nick 
or  nicks  in  ;  to  notch  ;  to  keep  count  of,  or  on,  by  nicks  ; 
as,  to  nick  a  stick,  tally,  etc. ;  to  nick  down  a  charge. 

2.  To  make,  mark,  or  affect  by  nicking,  in  any  sense  ; 
specif.,  to  make  a  cross  cut  or  cuts  on  the  under  side  of 
(the  tail  of  a  horse,  in  order  to  make  him  carry  it  higher)  ; 
to  so  cut  the  tail  of  (a  horse). 

3.  To  cut  ;  to  cut  through  or  into  ;  to  cut  short. 

The  itch  of  his  affection  should  not  then 

Have  nicked  his  captainship.  Shak. 

4.  To  suit  or  fit  into,  as  by  a  correspondence  of  nicks  ;  to 
tally  with  ;  to  suit  exactly.  Obs.  or  R. 

Words  nicking  and  resembling  one  another  are  applicable  to 
different  significations.  Camden. 

5.  To  nickname  ;  to  fix  a  fitting  name  upon.  Obs. 

For  Warbeck,  as  you  nick  him,  came  to  me.  Ford. 

6.  To  hit  at,  or  in,  the  nick  ;  to  touch  rightly  ;  to  strike, 
catch,  or  grasp  at  the  precise  and  proper  point  or  time  ;  as, 
to  nick  the  truth  ;  to  nick  a  train  or  an  opportunity. 

7.  To  catch  off  guard  ;  to  arrest ;  also,  to  steal.  Slangy  Eng. 

8-  Hazard  dr  Craps.  To  throw’  (a  cast  or  nick) ;  also,  Obs., 
to  win  from  by  throwing  a  nick. 

9.  To  cheat ;  defraud  ;  also,  to  fit  a  nick,  or  false  bottom, 
to  (a  beer  or  ale  can)  in  order  to  defraud.  Obs.  or  R. 

10.  To  break  (window  glass)  by  throwing  coppers  at  it. 
See  nicker,  a  night  brawler.  Obs.  dr  R. 

nick  (nTk),  v.  i.  1.  To  throw  a  nick  ;  hence,  to  gamble, 
esp.  with  dice.  Obs. 

2.  Court  Tennis.  Of  a  ball,  to  drop  so  as  to  touch  the  w  all 
and  floor  simultaneously. 

3.  In  racing,  etc.,  to  outrun,  and  take  the  inner  course 
from,  another,  esp.  by  a  narrow  margin  ;  —  usually  with  in. 

4.  Stock  Breeding.  To  combine  ;  to  breed  together  and 
produce  offspring  of  good  quality. 

nick'el  (nTk'’l),  n.  [G.,  abbr.  fr.  kvpfernickel,  a  name 
given  by  German  miners,  as  the  ore  seemed  to  contain 
copper,  but  yielded  none.  The  second  part  of  the  word  is 
prob.  G.  nickel  demon.  Cf  kupfernickel,  coppernickel.] 
1.  Chem.  A  hard,  malleable,  ductile,  metallic  element  of 
the  iron  group,  nearly  silver-white,  capable  of  a  high  pol¬ 
ish,  and  resistant  to  oxidation.  1 1  is  attracted  by  magnets. 
Sp.  gr.,  about  8.8.  Symbol,  Ni ;  at.  wt.,  58.68.  Nickel 
occurs  native  only  in  meteorites  ;  it  is  found  combined  in 


millerite,  gersdorffite,  niccolite,  garnierite.  and  several 
other  minerals.  It  was  discovered  in  1751  by  Cronstedt 
and  obtained  in  a  pure  state  by  Richter  in  1664.  At  pres¬ 
ent  nickel  is  obtained  chiefly  from  garnierite  or  lrom 
nickeliferous  pyrrhotite,  by  smelting  in  the  blast  furnace 
and  working  up  the  resulting  matte.  The  metal  is  used 
principally  in  alloys,  as  German  silver,  nickel  steel,  the 
^  nickel  ”  of  coins  (an  alloy  with  copper),  etc.,  and  as  a 
plating  on  other  metals.  Chemically,  nickel  resembles 
cobalt  and  iron.  It  is  bivalent  and  tn valent,  but  it  forms 
only  bivalent  salts,  the  cation  of  which  (Ni++)  is  green. 

2.  A  small  coin  made  of  or  containing  nickel  ;  esp.,  a 
five-cent  piece  composed  of  copper  (75  per  ceut)and  nickel 
(25  per  cent),  which  is  legal  tender  for  any  sum  not  exceed¬ 
ing  twenty-five  cents  in  any  one  payment.  Colloq.,  I  .  S. 
nickel  carbonyl.  Chem.  A  colorless,  poisonous  liquid, 
Ni(CO)4,  obtained  by  passing  carbon  monoxide  over  finely 
divided  nickel. 

nick'el-lc  (nTk'gl-Tk  ;  nT-kgl'-),  a.  Chem.  Pertaining  to  or 
containing  nickel ;  specif.,  designating  compounds  in  which 
the  metal  is  trivalent ;  as,  nickelic  oxide,  Ni203,  a  black 
substance. 

nick'el-if'er-ous  (nTk'21-Tf'er-ws),  a.  [ nickel  -j-  - ferous .] 
Containing  nickel  ;  as,  nickeliferous  iron, 
nick'el  ine  (mk'el-Tn  ;  -in),  n.  1.  a  An  alloy  of  nickel,  a 
variety  of  German  silver,  b  An  alloy  of  nickel,  copper, 
zinc,  iron,  cobalt,  and  manganese. 

2  Min.  Niccolite. 

nlck'el-OUS  (-its),  a.  Chem.  Pert,  to  or  containing  nickel ; 
specif.,  designating  those  compounds  in  which  the  metal  is 
bivalent;  as,  nickelous  hydroxide,  Ni(OH).»,  obtained  as  a 
pale  green  precipitate ;  nickelous  oxide,  NiO,  obtained  as 
a  gray  powder  by  heating  the  preceding.  Nickelous  salts 
are  in  general  yellow  when  anhydrous  and  green  when 
hydrated.  #  . 

nickel  Steel.  A  kind  of  cast  steel  containing  nickel,  which 
greatly  increases  its  strength.  It  is  used  for  armor  plate, 
bicycle  tubing,  propeller  shafts,  etc. 
nick'er  (nlk'er),  n.  [From  nick,  v.  /.]  One  that  nicks,  in 
any  sense;  specif.;  a  One  of  the  18th-century  night 
brawlers  of  London  noted  for  breaking  windows  with  halt- 
pence.  Cant,  b  Mech.  The  lip  in  some  w  ood-boring  bits 
which  cuts  out  the  circumference  of  the  hole, 
nick'er,  n.  [AS.  nicor  a  marine  monster  ;  akin  to  D.  nik- 
ker  a  w  ater  sprite,  Icel.  nykr,  OHG.  nihhus  a  crocodile,  G. 
nix  a  water  sprite  ;  cf.  Gr.  vurreiv  to  wash,  Skr.  nij.  Cf 
nix.]  1.  A  water  sprite ;  a  nix.  See  nix. 

2  A  devil.  Obs. 

nick'er.  v.  i.  ;  nick'ered  (  erd) ;  nick'er-ing.  [Imitative 
cf.  neigh.]  Chiefly  Scot.  dr  Dial.  Eng.  1.  To  neigh. 

A  etnllion  nickered  in  the  barn.  John  Fox,  Jr. 
2.  To  laugh,  usually  loudly  or  vulgarly,  or  to  snigger, 
nick'er,  n.  A  horse’s  neigh  ;  also,  a  laugh,  usually  a  loud 
or  vulgar  laugh  or  snigger.  Chiefly  Scot,  dr  Dial.  Eng. 
nick'er  nut.  (Prob.  the  same  word  as  knicker  a  marble, 
named  from  its  shape  and  size.]  The  seed  of  shrubs  of  the 
genus  Quilandina.  See  Guilandina. 

nick'er  tree,  a  The  bonduc  tree,  which  bears  the  nickel 
nut.  b  The  Kentucky  coff  ee  tree.  Local,  U.  S. 
nick'ing,  p.  pr.  dr  vb.  n.  of  nick.  Specif. :  rb.  n.  Coal 
Mining,  a  The  cutting  made  by  the  hewer  at  the  side  of 
the  face,  b pi.  Small  coal  produced  in  making  the  nicking. 
Nic'kle-by,  Nich'o  las  (nTk'’l-bT).  The  hero  of  Dickens’s 
novel  of  this  name,  which  describes  his  adventures  as 
teacher,  actor,  etc.,  and  his  friendship  for  Smike. 
nick'name'  (nlk'nam'),  n.  [  ME.  ekename  surname,  hence, 
a  nickname,  an  ekename  being  understood  as  a  nekename. 
See  eke  ;  name.]  1.  A  name  given  in  place  of  the  proper 
name  in  derision  or  sportive  familiarity  ;  a  familiar  or  de¬ 
risive  appellation,  as  “  Shorty  ”  for  one  of  low  stature. 

2  A  familiar  diminutive  name,  as  “  Bill  ”  for  “  William.” 
nick'name'.  v.  t.  ;  -named  (-namd') ;  -nam'ing  (-nam'Tng). 
To  give  a  nickname  to  ;  specif.  :  a  To  misname  ;  hence, 
Obs.  dr  R.,  to  use  (a  word)  wrongly  in  place  of  another. 

You  nickname  virtue  :  vice  vou  should  huve  spoke.  Shak. 

I  altogether  disclaim  what  has  been  nicknamed  the  doctrine  of 
finality.  Macaulay. 

b  To  call  by  a  nickname,  as  in  derision  or  familiarity. 
Nic'O-bar-ese'  (nTk'o-bar-ez' ;  -es'),  n.  sing,  dr  pi.  A  na¬ 
tive  of  the  Nicobars,  having  the  general  character  and  cul¬ 
ture  of  the  tribes  of  the  Malay  Peninsula,  and  speaking  a 
Malayan  language  which  has  some  affinity  with  the  Mon- 
Anain  group  of  Indo-Chinese  tongues. 

Nic  0  la'i-tan  (nTk'6-la'T-tan),  n.  [After  Nicolas  of  Anti¬ 
och,  mentioned  in  Acts  vi.  5.]  Eccl.  Hist.  1.  One  of  a 
sect  or  party  in  the  early  church,  mentioned  twice  in  Rev. 

ii.  and  by  certain  early  Christian  writers.  In  Revelation 
their  deeds  and  doctrine  are  said  to  he  hated  by  the  ascended 
Lord,  and  their  deeds  by  the  church  of  Ephesus  also,  while  the 
doctrine  had  some  adherents  in  the  church  of  Pergamuni.  The 
precise  nature  of  their  works  nnd  teaching  is  uncertain,  but  they 
were  apparently  an  antinoniian  sect  which  abused  the  doctrine, 
emphasized  by  Paul,  of  Gentile  liberty  from  the  Mosaic  Law, by 
permitting  participation  in  feasts  to  idolB  and  in  the  fornication 
often  involved.  They  were  said  to  hold  to  community  of  wives, 
nnd  appear  to  have  been  affected  with  incipient  gnosticism. 

2  In  the  Middle  Ages,  a  member  of  any  of  various  sects 
or  parties  supposedly  resembling  the  ancient  Nicolaitans 
or  seeking  to  trace  descent  from  Nicolas  the  deacon  (Acts 
vi.  5),  as  some  who  sought  to  release  the  clergy  from  en- 


nice.  *f*  niece. 

nice.  n.  (From  nice,  a.l  A  fool¬ 
ish  person.  Obs.  [iBh.  Ohs.  I 
nice.  v.  i.  To  be  nice  or  squeam-| 
nice.  adv.  Nicely.  Rare. 
ni  ce-be-ce'tur,  ».  A  dainty  or 
fashionable  woman.  Obs. 
nlced,  a.  Overrefined.  Obs. 
nice'lsh.  a.  See-isn. 
nlce'ling,  n.  [nice  +  1st  -ling.] 
An  overfastidious  person.  Obs. 
nice'ly,  adv.  of  nice.  [ca?nn.| 
Ni'cenei ni'sen;  nT-s5n'),n  Ni-| 
nice'neBs.  n.  See -ness. 
Ni-ce'ni-an  (nT-se'nT-rin),  Ni- 
ce'nist  f-nYst),  n.  =  Nic^kax.2. 
Ni-ce'no  -  Con-stan  ti-no-pol'i- 
tan  (nT-ae'nO-k  0  n-s  t  ft  n't  T-n  fi- 
51'Y-Wn),  a.  Of  or  pert,  to 
oth  Nicaea  and  Constantinople. 
—  N 1  c  e  n  o-Constantinopolitan 
Creed.  See  Nicene  Creed  b. 
nlcery.  n.  A  nicety.  Obs. 
nlcetery,  n.  [Gr.  viKynjpiov 
prize  of  victory,  fr.  viktj  vic¬ 
tory.]  A  charm  supposed  to  se¬ 
cure  victory.  Obs. 
nlce'tish  (nls'ttsh),  a.  Rather 
nice.  Dial.  Eng. 


nlch.  nigh,  v. 
nichel.  nichil. 
nich'er  (Scot.  nlK'?r).  v.  Sr  n. 
=  nicker,  neigh,  laugh.  Scot. 

\  3r  Dial.  Eng.  [ Obs.  I 

nlch'il,  n.  1.  Nothing  :  nihil.! 

!  2.  Eng.  Law.  A  return  of  nihil 
i  habet  on  an  execution  by  the 
1  sheriff  to  the  Exchequer.  Obs. 
Ni'chi-ren  (ne'chP-rgn),  a.  Of 
or  pert,  to  the  Xiohiren.  a  Japa¬ 
nese  Buddhist  sect.  [mite.  I 
Nicho-de'mite.  +  Nicode-| 
nich'o-la'lte.  *f*  nicolaite. 
Nich'o  las,  Nic'o-las  (nYk'fi- 
l«s),  n.  [F.  Nicolas,  OF.  also 
Nicholas ,  fr.  L.  Nicholaus,  Nico¬ 
laus,  fr.  Gr.  NiKoAao?  ;  vLkv\ 
victory  4-  Aao<»  people,  army.] 
Lit.,  having  a  victorious  army  ; 
—  masc.  prop.  name.  L.  Nico¬ 
laus  (n'lK'fl-la'us) :  F.  Nicolas 

(ne'kiVla').  Nicole  (nS'kfil') ; 

It.  Sicca! a  (nek'ko-lfi  :  nek'kfc- 
Id').  Nicolo  (ne'k.viA'),  Nicola 
(n?-k6'la);  Sp.  Nicolas  (ne'kfi- 
liis');  Pg.  A'»>o/oo(-la'6);G.  Ni¬ 
kolaus  (ne'kS-lous).  —  Dim. 

1  Nick. 


Nicholas.  St.  See  St.  Nicholas. 
Nich'ol-son’s  bal  ance  (nlk'ul- 
fwtnz).  See  balance,  n..  1  c 
Nicholson’s  blue.  Alkali  blue. 
See  dye. 

Nicholson’s  hydrometer.  [After 
William  Nicholson  (1753-1815), 
English  scientist.]  See  hy¬ 
drometer,  1. 

nicht.  *f*  nigh,  v.  [night. I 
nlcht  (ntKt).  Scot.  var.  of| 
nlchtbour.  +  neighbor. 
nichtertale.  +  niohtertat.e. 

nicht  wahr  ?  (nlKt  var').  [G.] 
Not  true  ?  Is  n’t  that  so  ? 
nicibicetur.  +  nicer  ecetur. 
ni  cl  fin'i-ty,  n.  Finicalness. 
Obs. 

ni'ci-fy,  v.  i.  =  nice.  Obs. 
nic'ish  (nTs'-).  Var.  of  NICKISH. 
Nick,  ».  [Prob.  fr.  Nicholas.] 
The  Devil  ;  —  usually  Old  Nick. 
nick.  t\  t.  Sr  i.  [Perh.  fr.  ME. 
Si  AS.  ne  not  +  ic  I  ;  cf.  ME. 
nich  not  I,  no.]  To  deny  :  say 
nav  to.  Obs.  [of  abuse.  Obs.  I 
nickacave.  n.  An  obscure  term! 
nick'a-peck  er  < nlk'd-pek'?r), 
n.  The  green  woodpecker.  Lo¬ 
cal,  Eng. 


nick'ar  nut,  nick'ar  tree  (nYk'- 
?r).  Vars.  of  nicker  nut,  etc. 
nicke.  +  neck,  nick. 
nick'eared'  (ntk'erd'),  a.  Crop- 
eared.  [nickel.  I 

nick'el,  v.  t.  To  plate  with| 
nick'el-age  (nYk'’l-ftj),  n.  Art, 
act.  or  process  of  nickel-plating, 
nickel  glance.  Gersdorffite. 
nickel  gymnite.  Min.  Genthite. 
nick'el  ize  (-Tz),  v.  t.  To  nickel. 
—  nick  el-i  za'tion  (-Y-za'shtin  ; 
-T-za'-),  n.  fnahergite.l 

nickel  ocher  or  ochre.  Min .  An-| 
nick  el-o'de-on  (n  T  k'’l-5'd  P- 
in),  n.  [See  nickel;  cf.  odeon.J 
A  theater  affording  a  moving- 
picture  exhibition,  variety 
show,  or  the  like,  for  an  admis¬ 
sion  price  of  five  cents.  U.  S. 
nick 'el-plate^  v.  t.  To  electro¬ 
plate  with  nickel, 
nickel  silver.  German  silver, 
nick'el-type'.  v.  t.  =  nickel- 
plate.  [ble.  etc.,  1,  &  2  b.l 
nick'er,  v.  —  knicker,  amar-| 
Nick'er-bock'er.  Var.  of  Knick¬ 
erbocker. 

nlck'er-peck^r.  n.  The  gTeen 
woodpecker.  Local.  Eng. 


nick'er-y.  n.  A  nickname.  Obs. 
nick'ey  (nYk'Y),  n.  A  Manx 
fishing  boat  with  dipping  lug 
foresail,  standing  lug  mainsail 
whose  sheet  rigs  on  a  bumpkin 
over  the  stern,  and  staysail  be¬ 
tween  the  masts.  Local. 
Nick'ie  (nYk'T),  n.  =  Nick,  the 
Devil.  Also  Nick'ie-ben''.  Scot. 
nick'ie  (ntk'’l),  n.  (Prob.  fr. 
i ckle ;  an  ickle  taken  as  a  nicklc. 
Cf.  hickwall]  The  green 
woodpecker.  Local,  Eng. 
Nic'kle-by,  Mrs.  The  mother 
of  Nicholas  N  ickle  by  (see 
above).  She  is  a  worthy  gentle¬ 
woman,  bland  and  self-satisfied, 
given  to  reminiscence,  but  pro¬ 
verbial  for  “  inaccuracy  of  mem¬ 
ory,  irrelevancy  in  her  remarks, 
and  the  general  discursiveness 
of  her  conversation.” 
nick'le-hawk'.  Local  var.  of 
winklehaw'k.  U.  S. 
nick'nack'.  nick'nack'a-to-ry, 
etc.  Vars.  of  knickknack, 
knickknackatory,  etc. 
nick'name  a-ble.  a.  See -able. 
nick  nam-ee'  (nYk'nim-e'),  n. 
One  who  16  nicknamed. 


nick'name'less,  a.  See -less. 
nlck'nam  er  ( nYk'nam'Sr),  n. 

1.  Rhet.  Prosonomasia.  Obs. 

2.  One  who  nicknames, 

nick'pot',  n.  A  deficient  ale  or 
beer  not;  a  tapster.  Obs. 
nick'Btlck/,  n.  A  stick  on  which 
a  reckoning  was  kept  by 
notches  ;  a  tally.  Obs.  or  R. 
nlckt.  Nicked!  Ref.  Sp. 
nick'um  (nlk'umj,  n.  a  A 
sharper.  Obs.  Cant,  b  Scamp; 
wag.  Scot.  [Dial.  Eng.i 

nick'y  (-Y),  n.  Bundle;  fagot. [ 
nic'nac'.  Var.  of  knickknack. 
Nic'o-bar'  pi  geon  (nTk'O-biir'). 
[From  the  Nicobar  Islands.)  A 

igeon  (  Calcenas  nicobarica)  of 
lalavan  and  Polynesian  is¬ 
lands,  chiefly  iridescent  green  in 
color,  with  a'  white  tail  and  pe¬ 
culiar  neck  hackles. 

Nic  o-de'mite,  «.  A  secret  fol¬ 
lower,  like  Nicodemus.  Obs. 
Nic'o-de'mus  (nYk'fi-de'mus), 
n.  Bib.  A  Pharisee,  and  ruler  of 
the  Jews,  who  came  to  talk  with 
Jesus  by  night.  John  iii.  1,2. 
Nic'ol.  n.  A  Nieol  prism. 
Nicolait.  n.  A  Nicolaitan.  Obs. 


<*le,  senate,  efire,  1km,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofd;  eve,  £vent,  find,  reefint,  maker;  ice,  ill;  old,  6bey,  orb,  5dd,  s5ft,  connect ;  use,  unite,  (irn,  up,  circus,  menu  ; 

fl  Foreign  Word.  +  Obsolete  Variant  of.  -f  combined  with.  =  equals. 
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forced  celibacy,  or,  in  Bohemia,  persons  who  repudiated 
outward  ordinances  and  believed  in  special  revelations 

—  Nic'o  la'1-tan-ism  (ulk'i-la'T-tihi-Yz’m). 
nlc'o-lo  (nIk'o-15),  n.  Also  nic'co-lo.  [It.  niccolo.  1  A 
variety  of  onyx  having  a  bluish  layer  over  black 
Nlc'ol  prism  (nlk'fil)  1  [After  Wm.  Nicol,  of  Edinburgh, 
Nicol  s  prism  (nik'ulz)  i  who  first  proposed  it.]  Ovlics 
An  instrument  for  experi-  • 
ments  in  polarization,  con-  r 
sisting  of  a  rhomb  of  clear 
calcite  which  has  been  bi¬ 
sected  obliquely  at  a  cer- 


9ectea  ooiiquely  at  a  cer- 
tain  angle,  and  had  its  twoc — / 
parts  again  joined  with 
transparent  cement,  so  Sectional  Diagram  of  Nicol  Prism. 

»ro-  The  Luminous  Kay  R  is  divided 


at  the  cemented  bisecting  Sur¬ 
face  a  b  ;  the  Ordinary  Ray  r'  is 
reflected  out;  the  Polarized  Ray 
r  is  transmitted 


that  the  ordinary  ray  pro¬ 
duced  by  double  refraction 
is  totally  reflected  from 
the  internal  cemented  sur¬ 
face,  and  the  extraordina¬ 
ry,  or  polarized,  ray  alone  is  transmitted. 
nl-CO'tian  (nl-ko'shan),  n.  [F.  nicotiane ;  —  so  called 
after  Jean  Nicot,  who  first  introduced  it  into  France,  a.d. 
1560.]  1.  Tobacco.  Obs.  or  Archaic.  B.  Joiison. 

2.  A  user  of  tobacco.  O.  W.  Holmes . 

Ni-co'ti-a'na  (-shT-a'nd),  n.  [NL.  See  nicotian.]  Bot. 
A  large  genus  of  American  and  Asiatic  solanaceous  herbs 
or  shrubs,  having  viscid  foliage  and  tubular  flowers  with 
a  cleft  or  divided  calyx,  the  capsule  being  many-seeded. 
Some  species  are  cultivated  for  ornament.  The  tobacco 
plant  is  a  derivative  principally  of  N.  tabacum.  See  to¬ 
bacco. 

nlc'o-tlne  (ntk'o-tin  ;  -ten),  n.  Also -tin.  [F.  nicotine.  See 
nicotian.]  Chem.  A  very  poisonous  alkaloid,  C,nH]4N2, 
the  active  principle  of  tobacco.  It  is  a  colorless,  transpar¬ 
ent,  oily  liquid,  having  an  acrid  burning  taste  and.  after 
some  exposure  to  the  air,  the  odor  of  tobacco.  Chemically, 
it  is  a  diacid  base,  a  derivative  both  of  pyridine  and  of 
pyrrolidine.  The  natural  alkaloid  is  levorotatory . 
nic'O  tined  (-tTnd  ;  -tend),  a.  Full  of,  or  saturated  with, 
tobacco  smoke  ;  drugged  with  nicotine. 
nic'O  tin  ism  (-ttn-Tz’m  ;  -ten-Tz’m),  n.  [nicotine  -f-  -ism.] 
The  morbid  condition  induced  by  excessive  use  of  tobacco, 
nic'tate  (nik'tat),  v.  i. ;  -tat-ed  (-tat-Sd);  -tat-ing  (-tat- 
Tng).  [L.  nictare ,  nictalum ,  fr.  nicer e  to  beckon.]  To 
nictitate,  or  wink.  —  nic-ta'tion  (nTk-ta'shfin),  n. 
nic'ti  tate  (ink'tT-tat),  v.  i. ;  -tat'ed  (-tat'Sd) ;  -tat'ino 
(-tatting).  [Freq.  of  nictate.']  To  wink  ;  nictate, 
nic'ti  tat  ing  (nik'ti-tat/Tng),^.  pr.  &  vb.n.  of  nictitate. 
nictitating  membrane,  Zool. ,  a  thin  membrane,  found  in 
many  animals  at  the  inner  angle,  or  beneath  the  lower  lid, 
of  the  eye,  and  capable  of  being  drawn  across  the  eyeball ; 
the  third  eyelid.  In  some  cases,  as  in  the  horse,  where  it  is 
called  the  haw,  it  is  cartilaginous,  and  is  efficient  in  remov¬ 
ing  foreign  bodies  from  the  eye.  — n.  spasm,  Med.,  clonic 
spasm  of  the  eyelid  ;  blepharospasm, 
nid  a  men'tal  (md'd-niSn'tal  ;  nl'dd-),  a.  [L.  nidamentum 
materials  for  a  nest,  fr.  nidus  nest.  See  nest.]  1.  Zool. 
Pertaining  to,  designating,  or  producing,  a  capsule  or  cov¬ 
ering  for  an  egg  or  mass  of  eggs  ;  as,  the  nidamental  glands 
of  cephalopods,  lying  one  on  each  side  of  the  oviduct, 
whose  secretion  serves  to  cement  the  eggs  together. 

2.  Resembling  in  some  manner  a  nest  or  nests.  Rare. 
nl-da'tion  (m-da'slmn),  n.  [L.  nidus  nest.]  Physiol.  The 
development  of  the  epithelial  membrane  lining  the  inner 
surface  of  the  uterus,  in  the  periods  between  menstruation, 
nide  (nid),  n.  [L.  nidus  a  nest :  cf.  F.  nid.]  A  nest, 
nestful,  or  brood  of  young  birds,  as  pheasants.  Chiefly 
Eng.  —  v.  i.  To  nest.  Rare. 

Jlld'i-fi-cate  (md'T-fi-kat),  v.  i.  /-cat'ed  (-kat/gd) ;  -cat'ing 
(-kat'Tng).  [L.  nidiflcare ,  - catum ;  nidus  nest  -j-  -ficare 
(in  comp.)  to  make.  See  -fy  ;  cf.  nest.]  To  build  a  nest.  — 
niff  Mi  ca'tion  (-ka'sh  un),  n. —  nid  i  fi  ca'tion  al  (-51),  u. 
ni'dor-OUS(ni'ddr-ue),«.  [L.  nidorosus  steaming,  reeking,  fr. 
nidor  scent,  smell.]  Like  or  suggesting  the  smell  or,  rarely, 
the  flavor  of  roast  meat,  or  of  corrupt  animal  matter.  R. 
nid'u-lant  (nTd[u-15nt),  a.  [L.  nidulans ,  p.  pr.]  Nestling ; 


specif.:  Bot.  Rare,  a  Embedded  in  pulp,  as  berry  seeds,  b 
Lying  free  in  a  cavity,  as  the  sporangiolea  of  Nidularia. 

Nidu-la'ri-a 

(n  T  djS-l  a'r  i-d ; 

115),  n.  [NL.,  fr. 

L.  nidulus,  dim. 
of  nidus  nest.] 

Bot.  A  genus  of 
fungi  typifying 
the  Nidularia- 
ceae,  having  a  ses¬ 
sile  globose  perid- 
ium  opening  by  a 
lacerate  mouth. 

N  i  d'  u -1  a'  r  i- 
a'ce-ae  (-a's£-e), 
n.pl.  [NL.]  Bot. 

A  family  of  small 
basidiomycetous 
fungi,  the  bird’s- 
nest  fungi,  hav¬ 
ing  the  sporangi-  Nidularia  (iV.  australis).  Section  of  Perid- 
oles  borne  in  the  ium  showing  Sporangiolea  and  Peridiolum. 
~  •  j  •  i-i  Enlarged, 

p  e  r  l  d  i  u  m  like  ° 

eggs  in  a  nest.  There  are  five  genera,  differing  only  by  the 
shape  of  the  peridium.  —  nidu-la'ri-a'ceous  (-slms),  a. 
ni'dus  (ni'd&s),  n. ;  pi.  nidi  (-dl).  [L.  See  nide,  nest.] 

1.  A  nest,  esp.  for  the  eggs  of  insects,  spiders,  etc. 

2.  A  breeding  place  ;  esp.,  the  place  or  substance  in  an 
animal  or  plant  where  the  germs  of  a  disease  or  other 
organisms  effect  lodgment  or  are  developed. 

3.  Anat.  =  nucleus,  6. 

4.  Fig.  :  A  place  where  anything  originates  or  is  made, 
settled,  fostered,  or  the  like. 

5.  Bot.  A  place  of  development  for  spores,  etc. 

niece  (nes),  n.  [ME.  nece,  F.  niece ,  LL.  neptia ,  for  L. 
neptis  a  granddaughter,  niece,  akin  to  nepos.  See  nephew.] 

1.  A  female  descendant  or  relative,  esp.  a  granddaughter. 
Also,  rarely,  a  nephew  Obs.  B.Jonson.  Wycliffe.  Shak. 

2.  A  daughter  of  one’s  brother  or  sister,  or  (sometimes)  of 
one’s  brother-in-law  or  sister-in-law. 

3.  An  illegitimate  daughter  of  an  ecclesiastic.  A  Euphe¬ 
mism.  Hist.  Cf.  nephew,  2  d.  Oxf.  E.  D. 

ni  el'llst  (nT-gl'Tst),  n.  A  maker  of,  or  worker  in,  niello, 
ni-el'lo  (-5),  7i.;  pi.  It.  nielli  (-e),  E.  niellos  (-oz).  [It. 
niello ,  LL.  nigellum  a  black  or  blackish  enamel,  fr.  L. 
nigellus,  dim.  of  niger  black.  See  Negro.]  1.  Any  of 
several  metallic  alloys  of  sulphur,  with  silver,  copper, 
lead,  or  the  like,  having  a  deep  black  color. 

2.  Art,  process,  or  method  of  decorating  metal  with  incised 
designs  filled  with  the  black  alloy  ;  work  of  this  kind. 

3.  A  piece  of  metal,  or  any  other  object,  so  decorated. 

4.  Hence,  an  impression  on  paper  taken  from  the  engraved 
or  incised  surface  before  the  niello  alloy  has  been  inlaid. 

ni  el'lo,  v.  t.  ;  ni-el'loed  (-od) ;  ni-el'lo-ing.  To  inlay,  or 
ornament,  with  niello. 

nie'pa (ne'pd),  n.,  or  nlepa  bark.  [Tamil.]  The  bark 
of  an  East  Indian  simaroubaceous  tree  ( Samandura  indica ), 
which  contains  a  bitter  principle  similar  to  quassia. 
Niep'ce’s  proc  ess  (livgp'sez).  A  photographic  process, 
invented  by  J.  N.  Niepce,  a  French  chemist,  in  1829.  It 
depended  on  the  action  of  light  in  rendering  a  thin  layer  of 
bitumen,  with  which  the  plate  was  coated,  insoluble. 
Nierem-ber'gi-a  (ne'rgm-bfir'gi-a  ;  -ji-a),  n.  [NL.,  after 
Juan  Eusebio  Nier ember g,  a  Spanish  Jesuit.]  Bot.  A  genus 
of  creeping  solanaceous  herbs,  the  cupflowers,  having  soli¬ 
tary  white  or  purple  flowers,  the  slender  tube  of  the  corolla 
bearing  five  exserted  stamens  at  its  apex.  The  20  species 
are  natives  of  Mexico  and  South  America.  Several  are 
cultivated.  Also  [/.  c.],  a  plant  of  this  genus. 

Ni'll-heim  (nev'd-ham)  j  [Icel.  Niflheimr.]  Norse  Myth. 
Ni'fl-heimr'  (-ham'’r)  j  The  northern  region  of  cold  and 
darkness  ;  one  of  the  Nine  Worlds  (which  see)  of  the  Norse 
mythology.  Some  authorities  consider  Niflheim  as  a  general 


term  for  the  underworld,  equivalent  to  II el ;  others  view  it  as 
the  same  as  the  region  of  torment,  Niflhel 
Ni-gel'la  (ni-jel'd),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  L.  nigellus  dark,  dim.  of 
niger  black.]  Bot.  A  genus  of  erect  annual  ranuncula- 
ceous  herbs,  the  fennel  flowers,  having  dissected  leaves  and 
blue  or  white  flowers  with  five  petaloid  sepals,  five  clawed 
petals,  and  three  to  ten  carpels  fusing  into  a  compound 
ovary.  The  16  species  are  all  European  ;  N.  damascena  is 
the  love-in-a-mist  of  gardens.  The  carminative  seeds  of  N. 
saliva  are  used  in  Turkey,  Egypt,  etc.,  as  a  condiment, 
nig'gard  (nlg'drd),  n.  [ME.  nig  a  niggard  -j-  -ard  ;  nig 
is  prob.  of  Scand.  origin;  cf.  Icel.  hnuggr  niggardly, 
stingy,  Sw.  njugg ;  akin  to  AS.  hneaw.]  1.  A  person 
meanly  close  and  covetous  ;  one  who  spends  grudgingly;  a 
stingy,  parsimonious  fellow  ;  a  miser.  Chaucer. 

A  penurious  niggard  of  his  wealth.  Milton. 

Be  niggards  ol  advice  on  no  pretense.  Pope. 

2.  A  false  bottom  in  a  grate.  Dial.  Eng. 
nig'gard,  a.  Niggardly  ;  stingy. 

nig'gard  li-ness  (-lT-nes),  n.  Quality  or  state  of  being 
niggardly;  parsimony;  stinginess. 

nig'gard-ly  (-1T),  a..  1.  Meanly  covetous  or  parsimonious 

in  dealing  with  others  ;  stingy. 

Where  the  owner  of  the  house  will  be  bountiful,  it  is  not  for 
the  steward  to  be  niggardly.  Bp.  Ball. 

2.  Characteristic  of  a  niggard  ;  miserly  ;  scanty ;  as,  a  nig- 
gai'dly  gift  ;  a  niggardly  disposition  ;  a  niggardly  salary. 
Syn.  —  Avaricious,  covetous,  sparing,  miserly,  penurious, 
sordid,  stingy.  See  parsimonious. 
nigged  (nTgd|,  a.  Masoniy.  Hammer-dressed, 
nig'ger  (nig'er),  n.  [F.  negre ,  fr.  Sp.  negro.  See  Negro.] 

1.  A  Negro;  — now  usually  contemptuous.  Colloq. 

2.  Improperly  or  loosely,  a,  member  of  any  very  dark- 
skinned  race,  as  an  East  Indian,  a  Filipino,  an  Egyptian. 

3.  Any  of  several  dark-colored  insect  larvae,  as  of  certain 
ladybirds  and  of  the  turnip  sawfly  ( Athalia  spinarum). 

4.  a  A  kind  of  steam  capstan  for  hauling  river  steamboats 
over  snags  and  shallows,  b  Mach.  A  machine,  usually 
driven  by  steam,  for  pushing  logs  on  to  a  sawmill  log  car¬ 
riage,  and  for  turning  them  on  the  carriage  when  desired. 

5.  Soap  Making.  The  impurities  that  settle  to  the  bottom 
of  lye  soap  after  fitting  and  standing. 

6.  A  fault  in  any  apparatus.  Colloq. 

nigger  in  the  woodpile,  a  concealed  cause,  reason,  or  motive  ; 
as, lie  did  not  accept  the  ostensible  explanation,  but  sus¬ 
pected  that  there  was  a  nigger  in  the  wood  pile.  Colloq. 
nig'ger  (nig'er),  v.  t. ;  nig'gered  (-erd)  ;  nig'ger-ing. 

1.  To  exhaust  (land)  by  working  it  without  proper  fertili¬ 
zation  ;  —  usually  with  out.  Local ,  U.  S. 

2.  With  off,  to  burn  (off),  as  a  log ;  also,  to  burn  (charred 

logs  left  in  clearing  land).  Local ,  U.  S.  &  Canada. 

nig'ger-fish'  (-fish'), 
n.  A  serranoid  food 
fish  (Cepha- 
l  op  h  o  l  i  s 
fulvus )  of 
the  West 
Indies  and 
southern  Florida,  va¬ 
rying  in  color  from 
bright  yellow  through 
vivid  scarlet  to  dark 
brown,  in  any  case 
more  or  less  spotted  with  blue  or  black, 
nig'ger-head'  (-liSd'),  n.  1.  Any  dark-colored  clump  or 
tussock  of  vegetation  in  swamps.  Local ,  U.  S. 

2.  a  =  nigger  daisy,  b  In  Australia,  the  spiny  head  of 
the  saltwort ;  also,  the  black  head  of  various  trees  of  the 
genus  Fagus. 

3.  Any  hard,  dark-colored  nodule  or  bowlder ;  esp.,  a  black 
or  blackish  bowlder  in  a  glacial  drift. 

4.  SeeQuADRULA. 

5.  Mach.  A  kind  of  spool  on  which  to  wind  a  hauling  rope. 

6.  A  strong  black  chewing  tobacco,  usually  in  twisted 
plug  form  ;  negronead. 


Niggerfish  (Cephalopholis fulvus). 


Nic'o-la'ite,  //.  =  Nicola itan. 
Obs.  —  Nic'o-la'it-ism,  n.  Obs. 
Nic'o-las,  <>r  Nich'-,  u.  1.  Masc. 
prop.  name.  See  Nicholas. 

2.  Bib.  A  nrosrlyte  of  Antioch 
appointed  by  the  apostles  to  be 
one  of  the  9even  deacons  to  ad¬ 
minister  charity.  He  was  tradi¬ 
tionally  supposed  to  have  been 
founder  of  tin*  Nieolaitans. 
nirco-lo  (ne'kr.-lo),  n.  [It.] 
Music.  A  large  17th-century  va¬ 
riety  of  reed  bombardon,  ji  pre¬ 
cursor  of  the  oboe  and  bassoon. 
Ni  com  a-che'an  efch'ics  (nf- 
kOm'd-ke'an).  See  ethics,  1. 
nicompoop.  +  nincompoop. 
nic'or.  \  ar.  of  nicker,  a  water 
sprite.  See  Nix. 
ni^o-te'ine  (nTk'fi-te'Yn  ;  -en  ; 
184),  n.  Also -In.  Chem.  A  col¬ 
orless  liquid  base,  C10H12N0, 
in  small  amount  in  tobacco.  It 
is  bitter,  and  apparently  more 
poisonous  than  nicotine, 
ni^o-tel'line  (-tgl'Yn;  -en;  184), 
n.  Also  -lin.  [See  nicotine.] 
Chew.  A  white  crystalline  base, 
CmHgNo,  occurring  in  very 
small  amount  in  tobacco, 
ni-co'ti-a (nl-ko'shY-a ),«.  [NL.] 
Nicotine  ;  Poetic ,  tobacco, 
ni-co^i-an'ic  (-ttn'Yk),  a.  Nico¬ 
tinic. 

ni-co'ti-a- nin  (n  Y-k  o's  h  Y-a- 

nYn),  n.  [F.  nicotianine.]  Chem. 
A  white  crystalline  neutral  sub¬ 
stance  extracted  from  tobacco, 
ni-cot'ic  (nY-kOt'Yk),  a.  Chem. 
Nicotinic. 

ni-cot'i-dine(-Y-dYn  ;  -den;  184), 
71.  Also  -din.  [meo/ine  4-  pyri¬ 
dine.]  Chem.  A  poisonous  liquid 
base,  C.-Jl^N'C.-JltoN,  isomeric 
with  nicotine.  It  is  a  pyridyl 
derivative  of  piperidine, 
ni-co'ti-mine  (n  Y-k  o't  Y-m  Y  n  ; 
-men),  n.  Also  -min.  Chem.  A 
colorless  liquid  base,  C10H14N2. 
isomeric  with  nicotine  and  oc¬ 
curring  with  it  in  tobacco, 
nic'o-ti'na  (n  Y  k'o-t  I'n  a),  n. 
[NL.]  Chem.  Nicotine, 
nic'o-tin'e-an  (-tYn'tWYn),  a. 
Caused  bv  nicotine  or  by  smok¬ 
ing.  Rare. 

nic'o-tine-lesa,  a.  See  -less. 


nic'o-tin'i-an  (nYk'o-tYn'Y-dn), 
a.  Nicotian. 

nic/o-tin'ic  (-Yk),  a.  _ hem .  De¬ 
rived  from  nicotine  ;  nicotic  ;  — 
used  specif,  to  designate  an  acid 
related  to  pyridine,  obtained  by 
oxidation  of  nicotine, 
nic'o-tin-ize  (nYk'O-tYn-Tz;  -ten- 
Tz),  v.  t.  To  treat  with,  or  bring 
under  the  influence  of.  nicotine, 
nic'o  tism  (n  Y  k'o-t  Y  z’m),  n. 
Nicotinism.  Rare. 
nic'o-tize,  v.  t.  To  nicotinize. 
nict.  4  NIGHT, 
nic'ti-tant  (nik'tY-b/nt),a.  [See 
nictitate.]  1.  Zool.  Having 
the  central  spot  lunate  said 
of  certain  ocellated  spots  on 
some  insects  and  birds. 

2.  Nictitating.  R.  [Winking.] 
nic  ti-ta'tion  (-tS'shitn),  n.\ 
nid  (nid).  Var.  of  nide. 
ni'dal  (nT'ddl),  a.  Of  or  pert, 
to  a  nidus. 

ni-da'nas  (n£-dii'ndz),  n.  pi. 
[Skr.  niddna  (singular).]  Bud¬ 
dhism.  The  twelve  causes  of 
finite  existence.  They  are  (one 
developing  from  another):  Ig¬ 
norance,  forms,  consciousness, 
name  and  bodiness,  the  senses 
and  their  objects,  contact,  feel¬ 
ing,  thirst,  clinging,  becoming, 
birth,  age  and  sorrow, 
nid'a-ry.  n.  [L.  nidus  a  nest.] 
Nesting  place.  Obs. 
nid'der  Var.  of  nither.  Scot. 
nid'der  ing  (n  Y  d'?  r-Y  n  g),  a. 
[Cf.  n  1  ding.]  Infamous  :  base  ; 
cowardly.  Obs.  —  n.  A  nidder- 
i  ng  nerson .  Obs. 
nid'def-ling.  Corrupt,  var.  of 
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nid'dick,  n.  The  nape  ;  also, 
the  back  of  the  head.  Dial.  Eng. 
nid'di-cock,n.  A  ninny.  Obs. 
nid'di-pol,  n.  Noddypoll.  Obs. 
nid 'die  (n  Yd'’l),  v.  1.  To  move 
quickly.  Scot.  O.t/7  L.  D. 
nid 'dle-nod  die,  a.  [Redupli¬ 
cated  dim.  or  freq.  fr.  nod.] 
Having  unstably  nodding 
heads.  Obs.  tf  R. 
nid'dle-nod  die  (-n«d'’l),  v.  1.  «r 
t.  To  nod  to  and  fro  unstably, 
nid'dy-nod  dy,  v.  i.  !f  t.  =  nid¬ 
dle-noddle. 


nid'er-ing.  Var.  of  niddering. 
nidge  (nYj),  v.t.tf  i.  Toshake; 
quiver.  Rare.  Oxf.  E.  D. 
nidge,  v.  t.  =  nio,  r.  2. 
nidg'er-y,  n.  [See  n  1  dg  et .]  A 
trifle  :  a  piece  of  foolery.  Obs. 
nidg'et  (nlj',  t),  n.  [See  nid- 
iot.1  An  idiot ;  a  fool.  Obs.  or 
Archaic. 

nidg'et  (dial.  ;  -Yt ;  -<?t),  n.  A 
kind  of  horse  hoe.  Local ,  Eng. 
nidg'et,  v.  t.  Local ,  Eng.  Agric. 
a  To  hoe  (land)  with  a  nidget. 
b  To  mix  (manure,  etc.)  with 
the  soil  by  means  of  a  nidget. 
ridg'et-ty  (-Y),  a.  Frivolous.  R. 
Nid-ham'  (uYd-ham'),  n.  [See 
Alnitam  ]  Astron.  a  The  as- 
terism  0  (Phi)  1,  2,  3,  4  in  the 
constellation  Cetus.  b  The  star 
Alnitam.  [hogg.| 

Nid'hog.  Nidhoggr,  n.  =  Nith-| 
ni-dic'o  louB  ( ni-dTk'5  li/sb  a. 
[L.  nidus  nest  4-  -colons  ]  Zool. 
Reared  for  a  time  in  a  nest  ;  al- 
tricinl  ;  —  said  of  birds, 
nid'i  fi-cant  (nYd'Y-fT-kant),  a. 
[L.  nidificans ,  p.  pr.]  Nest- 
building. 

nid'i-fice.  n.  [ ’L.nidificium .]  A 
nest.  Obs. 

ni-dif'u-gou8  (nY-dYf'fl-giis),  a. 
[L.  nidus  nest  4 -  fugere  to  flee.] 
Zool.  Leaving  the  nest  soon  or 
immediately  after  birth  ;  preco- 
cial  ;  —  said  of  birds, 
nid'i- fy  (nYd'Y-fT),  v.  i.  [L.  ni¬ 
dus  nest  4-  -fy  :  cf.  L.  nidificare, 
F.  nidijier.)  To  build  a  nest, 
ni'ding  (nl'dYng),  n.  Anithing. 
Obs.  or  R. 

nid'i-ot,  n.  [From  an  idiot , 
taken  as  a  nidiot. ]  Idiot.  Obs. 
nid'-nod  ,  v.  i.  4*  t.  To  nod  re¬ 
peatedly,  as  when  drowsy, 
ni-dol'o-gy  (nY-d81'6-iY),  n.  [L. 
nidus  nest  4-  -logy.]  The  study 
of  birds’  nests.  —  ni-dol'o-gist 
(-iTst ), n. 

ni'dor  (nT'dtfr),  n  [L.]  Scent 
or  savor,  esp.  of  cooking  meat. 

Obs.  or  R. 

ni  do-rose',  n.  Nidorous.  Obs. 
—  nFdo-ros'i-ty,  n.  Obs. 
nldomlent.  a.  Of  a  nidorous 
nature  Obs.  Oxf.  E.  D. 


Nid  u-la  ri-a'les  (nYd4Y-ia/rT-a'- 
lez),  n.  pi.  [NL.]  Eot.  An  or¬ 
der  of  fungi  consisting  of  the 
Nidulariuceie.  [Nidulant.  I 
nid'u-late  ( nTd'd-lftt),  a.  B<>t.  | 
nid'u-late  (-latj[  v.  i.  [L.  nidu- 
lari ,  fr.  nidulus ,  dim.  of  nidus 
nest.]  To  make  a  nest.  R.  — 
nid^-la'tion  (-la'shjJn),  n.  R. 
nld'u-lus  (-1-mb),  n.  [L.,  dim.  of 
nidus  neat.]  Aunt.  The  nucleus 
of  origin  of  a  nerve. 

||  ni'aus  a' vis  (m'dGs  a'vYs), 
II  ni'dus  hi-run  di-na'lis  (h Y- 
rrin/d)-na'lYs).  [NL.,  lit.,  bird’s 
nest,  or  swallow’s  nest  ]  A  not. 
One  of  the  fossa;  of  the  under 
surface  of  the  cerebellum,  in 
which  the  amygdala;  lie. 
nie.  f  NEIGH,  NIGH,  NINE. 

nie.  Ohs.  pi.  of  eye. 
nie.  Dial.  Eng.  var.  of  nve. 
niece.  4  neeze,  nice,  niciie. 
niece'less,  a.  See  -less. 
niece'ship,  n.  See -ship. 
niede.  etc.  4  need.  etc. 
nief  (nef).  Obs.  or  dial 
var.  of  nieve. 
nief,  nief'ty.  4  neif,  neifty. 
nie'gre  (ne'g5r).  Scot.  var.  of 
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ni-el'  ( nY-81').  Var.  of  niello. 
nield  (neld).  Dial.  Eng.  var.  of 
NEEDLE. 

ni-el'lat-ed(nY-Cl'at-Pd),  a.  [Cf. 
It.  niellato ,  p.  p.l  Nielloed, 
ni-elled'  (nY-eld'),  a.  Nielloed. 

||  niel  lure'  (nytf'liir'),  n.  [F.j 
Niello  work.  Rare. 
niend.  4  ninth. 
niene,  etc.  4  nine,  etc. 
niepce.  4  niece. 
nier.  4  near. 

niere.  Var.  of  neer,  a  kidney. 
Obs.  or  Scot,  if  Dial.  Eng. 
Nier'stein-er  (ner'stin-5r: 
-shtTn-er).  n.  [G.]  A  kind  of 
white,  still,  Rhine  wine,  named 
from  the  village  of  Nierstein, 
near  Mainz. 

||  nies'hout  (nes'hout),  n.  [D.. 
lit.,  sneezewood,  fr.  niezen  to 
sneeze  -f.  hout  wood.]  The 
sneezewood.  S.  Africa. 
niease.  4  nyas. 
niest(nest).  Obs.  or  Scot.  &  dial. 
Eng.  var.  of  next. 


Eng. 


niet.  n.  A  villein.  Obs. 
niethe.  4  ninth. 
nieve  (nev),  n.  [AF.  neife, 
niefe,  prop.  fern.  lr.  OF.  neif, 
naif,  native.  Cf.  neif.]  O 
Eng.  Law.  A  woman  who  is  a 
villein  by  birth  ;  a  female  neif. 
nieve  (nev),  neif.  n.  [Of  Scand 
origin;  cf  Icel.  hnefi,  Dan  nieve, 
Sw.  ncifve.]  The  fist :  the  hand. 
Archaic  or  Scot.  4'  Dial.  Eng. 
nieve'ful  (nev'f<3ol  ;  -too),  n. 
A  handful.  Scot.  4*  Dial.  Eng. 
niev'ie  -  niev'ie  -  nick'  -  nack 
(nev'l-nev'Y-n  ik'nilk'),?/.  Scot. 
4"  Dial.  A  children’s  choosing 
game  using  these  words: 

“  Nievie-nievie-nick-nack. 
Which  l\and  will  you  tak  ? 
Tuk  the  right,  tak  the  wrang, 

I  ’ll  beguile  you  if  I  can.” 
niev'ling,  n.  ICf.  nieve  fist.] 
A  method  of  milking  cows  with 
the  hand  doubled  in  a  particular 
manner.  Scot. 

nie  we.  4  new.  [06s.  | 

nif.  1.  Contr.  of  ne  if,  unless.  | 
2.  Contr.  of  an  if,  if.  Dial. Eng. 
nifel.  4  nifle. 

nif'fer  (nYf'fr),  n.  Sr  v-  Ex¬ 
change;  bargain:  barter.  Chiefly 
Scot.  [Sr  Dial  Eng.  \ 

niff '-naff',  v.  i.  To  trifle.  iSVog| 
niff '-naff  y  (nYf'naf'i),  niff'y- 
naff'y  (n  I  f'Y-),  q.  Trifling  ; 
finical.  Scot.  Sr  Dial.  Eng. 
ni'fle.  nif'fle  (nT'f’l  :  nYf'*l),  n 
[Cf.  OF.  nifler  to  sniff,  to  snuff, 
to  mock.]  A  trifle  :  a  thing  of 
no  value  or  credit,  ns  an  idle  tale. 
Obs.  or  Scot.  Sr  Dial.  Eng. 
Ni'fl-hel  (nSv'’l-hC*l),  n.  [Icel.] 
See  Niflhf.im. 

ni'fling  (nT'flYng  ;  nYf'lYng),a. 
Insignificant:  trifling.*  Ohs.  or 
Scot. if  Dial.  Eng  [Nibelcno.  | 
Ni'flung  (ne'fldbng).  Var.  of  | 
nift,  n.  [AS.]  A  niece.  Obs. 
nif'ty  (nYf'tY),  a.  Very  good  ; 
esp.,  attractively  smart  or  styl¬ 
ish.  Slang.  Chiefly  U.  S. 
ntg(nYg),  n.  A  niggard.  Obs. 
—  r.i.  To  be  niggardly.  Obs. 

nig.  r.  t.  [Cf  2d  nick.]  1.  To 
clip  the  edges  of,  as  coin.  Obs. 
Cant. 

2.  Stonecutting.  To  dress  (stone) 


with  a  sharp-pointed  hammer, 
nig.  n.  A  chip  or  piece  of 
money.  Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 
nig,  v.  i.  [Prob.  abbr.  of  re¬ 
nege.]  Card  Playing.  To  re¬ 
nege,  or  revoke.  Colloq. 
nigard,  etc.  4  niggard,  etc. 
Ni'gel  (ni'j^I),  ??.  In  Scott’s 
“  The  Fortunes  of  Nigel,"  Niyel 
Olifaunt,  the  proud  young  Scot¬ 
tish  lord  of  Glenvarloch,  who 
goes  to  England  to  induce  King 
James  I  to  pay  a  debt  to  his 
father’s  estate,  so  that  he  may 
free  the  estate  from  a  mortgage. 
After  various  fortunes,  includ¬ 
ing  an  enforced  retreat  to  Alsa- 
tia,  his  aff  airs  turn  out  well, 
ni'gel-weed',  n.  A  plant  of  the 
genus  Nigella.  Obs. 
nigeot.  4  nidget,  nidiot. 
ni'ger,  n.  [L.]  A  negro.  Obs. 
Ni'ger  (nl'jer).  Bib. 

Ni'ger  oil.  See  oil,  Table  I. 
Ni'ger  seeds.  Ramtil  seeds, 
nigeshe.  4  niogish. 
nig'gard,  v.  t.  Sr  i  To  treat  or 
act  niggardly.  Obs.  £06.*. | 
nig'gard-ise,  n.  Niggardliness. | 
nig'gard-iBh, a.  Niggardly.  Obs. 
nig'gard-ize,  v.  t.  Sr  i.  =  nig¬ 
gard.  Obs.  or  R.  [gard.  i?.| 
nig'gard-ling,  a.  Sr  n.  =  nio-| 
nig'gard-ly,  adv.  of  niggard. 
nig'gard-ness,  n.  See -ness. 
nig'gard-ous.  a.  Niggardly.  Obs. 
nig'gard-ship,  n.  See -sun*.  Obs. 
nig'gard-y,  n.  Also  nig'gard-ry. 
Niggardliness  Obs. 
nig'ger  Dial.  Eng.  var.  of 
nicker,  neigh,  laugh,  mo  card. 
nigger-al'i-ty  (nig'er-ftl'Y-tY), 
11  [From  nigger,  var.  of  nig¬ 
gard.]  Niggardliness.  Rare. 
nigger  chub.  The  stone  toter 
( hroglossum  maxillingua). 
nigger  daisy.  The  yellow  daijy 
Rudbeckia  hirta. 
nig'ger-dom  (nYg'fr-dwm),  w. 
See -dom.  Contemptuous. 
nig'ger-goos e',n.  A  cormorant. 
Local ,  u.  S. 

nigger  heaven.  The  top  gallery 
in  a  theater  or  other  place  of 
amusement.  Slang,  U.  S. 
nig'ger-i8h,  a.  Like,  pert,  to,  or 
characteristic  of,  the  nigger. 


food,  foot ;  out,  oil ;  chair  ;  go  ;  sing,  irjk  ;  then,  thin  ;  nature,  verdure  (250) ;  K  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144) ;  boN;  yet;  zh_z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Guide. 
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nig/ger-toe'  (ulg'er-to'),  n.  a  Any  of  various  composite 
herbs  having  flower  heads  with  black  or  dark-colored  disks, 
as  species  of  Gaillardia,  Coreopsis ,  Rudbeckia ,  etc.  South¬ 
ern  U.  S.  b  A  Brazil  nut.  Local  Slang,  U.  S. 
nig'gle  (nTg'’l),  v.  t. ;  niq'gled  (-’Id) ;  niq'gling  (-uTg'- 
llng).  [Orig.  uncert.  ;  cf.  Norw.  dial,  nigla  to  busy  one’s 
self  with  trifles.]  1.  To  trifle  with  ;  to  mock  ;  cheat. 

2.  To  use,  spend,  or  do  in  a  petty  or  trifling  manner. 

3.  To  overelaborate,  as  in  art. 
nig'gle,  v.  i.  Chiefly  Enq.  1.  To  trifle. 

Take  heed,  daughter, 

You  niggle  not  with  your  conscience  and  religion.  Massinger. 
2  To  move  about  restlessly  or  without  result ;  to  fidget. 

3.  To  be  finicky  or  overcritical  ;  to  potter  ;  esp.,  to  work 
with  excessive  care  for  trifling  details,  as  in  painting, 
nig'gled  (nTg'’ld),  p.  a.  Executed  with  finicking  precise¬ 
ness  or  elaboration  ;  finicky  ;  as,  niggled  brush  work, 
nlg'gllng  (mg'llng),  n.  [From  2d  niggle.]  Finicky  or 
pottering  work  ;  specif.,  Fine  Arts ,  minute  and  very  care¬ 
ful  workmanship  in  drawing,  painting,  or  the  like,  esp. 
when  bestowed  on  unimportant  detail, 
nlg'gllng,  p.  a .  Trifling  ;  petty  ;  finicking  ;  overelabo¬ 
rated  ;  cramped. 

nigh  (ni),  adv.  [ME.  nigh ,  neigh ,  neih,  neh ,  adv.  &  a., 
AS.  niah,  neh ;  akin  to  D.  na,  adv.,  OS.  nah ,  adv.  &  a., 
OHG.  nah ,  a.,  nahe,  adv.,  G.  nah,  nahc,  also  nach  to, 
after,  Icel.  na  (in  comp.)  nigh,  Goth,  nehw ,  nehwa,  adv., 
nigh.  Cf.  near,  neighbor,  next.]  1.  In  or  to  a  situation 
near  in  place,  time,  or  relationship,  or  in  the  course  of 
events;  near. 

He  was  sick,  nigh  unto  death.  Phil.  ii.  27. 

2.  Almost;  nearly;  as,  he  was  nigh  dead. 

3.  Near  to  ;  not  remote  or  far  from  ;  —  a  prepositional  use 
due  to  omission  of  a  preposition.  See  near,  adv.,  Note. 
nigh  by,  near  by  ;  near  ;  also,  Ohs.,  almost ;  nearly. 

nigh  (ni),  a. ;  nigh'er  (-er)  ;  nigh'est,  or  next  (ngkst). 
[AS.  nSah,  neh.  See  nigh,  m/t?.]  1.  Not  distant  or  re¬ 

mote  in  place  or  time  ;  near. 

The  loud  tumult  shows  the  battle  nigh.  Prior. 

2.  Not  remote  in  degree,  kindred,  circumstances,  etc.  ; 
closelv  allied  ;  intimate.  “  Nigh  kinsmen.”  Knolles. 

Ye  .  .  .  arc  made  nigh  by  the  blood  of  Christ.  Eph.  ii.  13. 

3.  Direct ;  short ;  as,  tiie  Highest  road  to  York. 

4.  Of  domestic  animals,  vehicles,  etc.,  on  the  left;  near  ; 
as,  the  nigh  ox  or  horse  ;  the  nigh  wheel. 

6  Close;  parsimonious;  near.  Now  Chiefly  Dial. 

Syn.  — Near,  close, adjacent,  contiguous,  neighboring, 
nigh.  v.  t.  i. ;  nighed  (nid) ;  nigh'ing.  To  draw  nigh 
(to) ;  to  approach.  Now  Rare.  Wycliffe  {Matt.  iii.  2). 
And  thus  we  all  are  nighing 
The  truth  we  fear  to  know.  E.  A.  Robinson. 
night  (nit),  t?.  [ME.  night ,  niht,  AS.  neaht,  niht ;  akin  to 
D.  nacht,  OS.  &  OHG.  naht,  G.  nachi,  Icel.  ndtt,  natt,  Sw. 
natt,  Dan.  nat ,  Goth,  nahts,  Lith.  naktis ,  Russ,  nodi' ,  W. 
nos ,  Ir.  nochd,  L.  noz,  noefis,  Gr.  »  v£,  vvkt 6?,  Skr.  naktn, 
nakti.  Cf.  equinox,  nocturnal.]  1.  That  part  of  the 
natural  day  when  the  sun  is  beneath  the  horizon,  or  the 
time  from  sunset  to  sunrise  ;  esp.,  the  time  from  dusk  to 
dawn,  when  no  light  of  the  sun  is  visible.  Cf.  day,  1. 

And  God  called  the  light  Day,  and  the  darkness  He  called 
Night.  .  Gen.  \.  5. 

2.  The  beginning  of  darkness;  nightfall  ;  as,  he  did  not 
come  until  after  night. 

3.  The  darkness  of  night;  hence,  fig.  :  a  Darkness;  ob¬ 
scurity  ;  concealment. 

Nature  and  nature’s  laws  lay  hid  in  night.  Pope. 
b  Intellectual  or  moral  darkness  ;  ignorance.  C  A  state 
of  affliction;  adversity;  as,  a  dreary  night  of  sorrow, 
d  The  period  after  the  close  of  life  ;  death. 

She  closed  her  eyes  in  everlasting  night.  Dry  den. 

e  A  lifeless  or  unenlivened  period,  as  when  nature  seems 
to  sleep.  “  Sad  winter’s  night."  Spenser.  ; 

at  night,  at  nightfall ;  in  the*  evening.  —  n.  and  day.  contin¬ 
ually.— n.  by  night,  n.  after  night,  nightly  ;  many  nights. 

So  help  me  God,  as  I  have  watched  the  night, 

Ay,  night  by  night ,  in  studying  good  for  England.  Shak. 
—  on  night  or  nights,  by  night ;  nightly.  Obs. 
night  (nit),  v.  i. ;  night'ed  ;  night'ing.  1.  To  remain  dur¬ 
ing  the  night ;  to  spend  the  night.  Now  Rare. 

2.  To  become  night ;  to  grow  dark.  Obs. 
night'-bloom'lng,  a.  Blooming  in  the  night. — night¬ 
blooming  cereus,  a  well-known  cactus  ( Cerevs  grand iflor us) 
with  flexuous  climbing  angled  branches  and  large  fragrant 
white  flowers  opening  about  midnight.  Also,  any  of  vari¬ 
ous  cultivated  varieties  and  hybrids  of  this  species  and 
several  other  night-blooming  cactuses. 


night'eap'  (nit'kXp'),  n.  1.  A  cap  or  covering  for  the  head 
worn  in  bed  or,  formerly,  in  undress. 

2.  A  night  bully  or  brawler.  Obs. 

3.  A  cloud  resting  about  the  summit  of  a  mountain  or  hill 

4.  A  drink,  usually  of  spirits,  taken  at  bedtime.  Co/log. 
night'dress  (nit'drSs'),  n.  A  nightgown  or,  sometimes, 

other  garments  worn  in  bed. 

night'ed (-Sd),  a.  1.  a  Darkened;  clouded.  Rare.  Shak. 
b  Pertaining  to  the  night.  Obs. 

2.  Overtaken  by  night;  belated.  _  Beau,  ct*  FI. 

night  editor  On  American  morning  newspapers,  an  edi¬ 
tor  who  has  charge  of  the  final  make-up  of  the  paper, 
night'fall'  (nit'fSl'),  n.  The  close  of  the  day.  Swift. 
night  glass.  A  spyglass  or  binocular  telescope  with  a 
large  field  and  special  light-gathering  power,  so  that  ob¬ 
jects  may  be  seen  at  night. 

night'gown'  (nit'goun'),  n.  1.  A  loose  gown  worn  at 
night  or  in  the  evening.  Obs.  or  Hist. 

2.  A  long,  loose,  light  garment  worn  in  bed ;  specif.,  one 
worn  by  a  woman  or  girl, 
night 'hawk' 

(-liSk'),  n.  l  a 
Any  of  several 
North  American 
caprimulgine  birds 
of  the  gen  us  Chor - 
deilcs,  related  to 

the  whippoorwill  ;  ..  ,  • 

esp . ,  C.  virginianvtt  N*hthawk  (t‘  ^gmtanu,). 

of  the  eastern  United  States,  the  color  of  which  is  marbled 
black,  brown,  and  ochraceous,  with  white  on  the  wings, 
throat,  and,  in  the  male,  also  on  the  tail.  It  secures  its 
insect  prey  on  the  win^,  chiefly  at  twilight,  flying  at  a  con¬ 
siderable  height,  uttering  a  rasping  cry,  and  often  diving 
down  almost  vertically  for  smne  distance.  Called  also 
bull  bat.  b  The  European  nightjar,  c  Any  of  several 
large  petrels  of  the  genera  t Estrelata  and  Priofinus,  inhab¬ 
iting  southern  seas,  d  A  morepork.  Australia. 

2  One  who  is  habitually  up  or  abroad  at  night ;  specif.  : 
a  One  who  secures  victims  at  night,  as  a  footpad,  prostitute, 
etc.  Colloq.  b  The  driver  of  a  public  vehicle,  as  a  cab,  ply¬ 
ing  chiefly  at  night  and  usually  not  belonging  to  any  com¬ 
pany  or  large  stable.  Slang,  U.  S. 
night  heron  Any  of  certain  noctur¬ 
nal  or  crepuscular  herons  of  Nyetirorax 
and  allied  genera  found  in  most  tem¬ 
perate  and  tropical  regions,  esp.  N. 
nyclicorax ,  which  ranges  from  south¬ 
ern  Europe  to  India  and  northern 
Africa.  The  American  variety,  the 
black-crowned  night  heron  (N. 
n.  nxvius),  is  but  slightly  differ¬ 
ent.  When  adult  it  is  chiefly 
bluish  gray  with  the  crown 
and  back  greenish 
black.  Several  slender 
white  plumes  depend 
from  the  crown.  The 
yellow-crowned  night 
heron  ( Nyctanassa  vio- 
lacea),  of  the  southern 
United  States  to  South 
America,  has  the  crown 
buffy  white. 

night'in  gale  (nlt'Ti)- 
gal ;  liit'Tn-),  n.  [After 
Florence  Nightingale . 

English  philanthropist.] 

A  kind  of  sleeved  scarf 


to  be  worn  by  persons  confined  to  bed.  Chiefly  Eng. 
night'in-gale,  n.  [ME.  nihtegale ,  nightingale,  AS.  nihte- 
gale ;  niht  night 
galan  to  sing,  akin  to 
E.  yell ;  cf.  D.  nach - 
te.gaal ,  OS.  nahtigala , 

OHG.  nahtigala,  G.  nach- 
tiga/l ,  Sw.  ndktergal ,  Dan. 
natter  gal.  See  night  ; 

yell.]  Either  of  several 
Old  World  birds  of  the 
genus  Luscinia,  of  the 
thrush  family.  The  com¬ 
mon  species  of  Great  Brit¬ 
ain  (L.  luscinia.)  is  about 
six  inches  long  and  russet 
brown  above  with  the 
rump  and  tail  lighter  and  the  under  parts  whitish.  It  is 


Nightingale  (Luscinia 
luscinia). 


nlK'ger  ism  (nlg'fr-Iz’m),  w. 
a  Negro  blood  or  character,  b 
A  negro  characteristic,  esp.  of 
expression  or  idiom.  Oppro¬ 
brious,  in  both  senses. 
nigger  killer.  A  whip  scorpion. 
Slang. 

nig'ger-ling,  n.  A  little  nepo. 
nig'ger-ly.  Obs  or  dial.  Eng. 
var.  of  niggardly,  a. 
nigger  pine.  The  scrub  pine 
P in  us  virginiana.  [ish.  I 

nig'ger-y  (nlg'fr-T),  a.  Nigger- 1 
nig'get.  +  ni  DG  ET. 
nig'gish.  a.  [See  niggard.] 
Niggardly.  —  nig'gish-ly,  adv. 
—  nig'gish-nesa.  n.  All  Ohs. 
nig'gle,  r.  t.  Sr  i.  To  have  sex¬ 
ual  intercourse  with  a  person 
Obs.  —  nig'gler,  n.  Obs. 
nig'gle,  n.  A  cramped  hand¬ 
writing.  R. 

nig'gler  ( nYg'ISr),  n.  One  who 
niggles,  or  trifles, 
nig 'got.  +  INGOT, 
nigh.  +  NEIGH, 
nighen,  nighon.  nine. 
nlghethe  +  ninth. 
nigh  hand.  Also  nigh'-hand', 
adv.  Sr  prep.  Now  Rare.  1.  Near 
at  hand  ;  close  by  or  to. 

2.  Nearly  ;  almost. 

nigh'ly,  adv.  [AS.  nfahltce.] 

1.  Nearly  ;  within  a  little  :  al¬ 
most.  Now  Rare.  [ner.  Obs.  | 

2.  In  a  nigh,  or  niggard,  man-| 
nigh'neas.  n.  See -ness. 
night  ape.  A  monkey  of  the  ge¬ 
nus  Myrtipithecus  (which  see), 
night  bird  1.  A  bird  associated 
with  night ;  as  :  »  An  owl.  b  A 
bird  that  sings  at  night,  as  n 
nightingale,  c  The  moor  hen. 
d  The  Manx  shearwater.  Eng. 
2.  Person  of  nocturnal  habits  or 
occupation;  nighthawk.  Colloq. 


I  night'blains  ,n.pl.  Chilblains. 

Obs. 

night'-blind',  a.  Nyctalopic. 
night  blindness.  Med.  =  nyc¬ 
talopia  a. 

night  blue  A  triphcnylmethanc 
dyestuff  giving  a  fine  but  fugi¬ 
tive  blue,  somewhat  used  for 
dyeing  silk;  — so  named  from 
the  beauty  of  its  color  by  artifi¬ 
cial  light.  See  DTE. 
night  bolt,  a  A  door  bolt  for 
use  esp.  at  night,  b  See  night 
BATCH. 

night'eapped'  (nlt'k&pt'),  a. 
Wearing  a  nightcap, 
nightcap  wig.  A  small,  undress 

wig.  Ohs. 

night  cart.  A  cart  for  remov¬ 
ing  night  soil. 

night'-cat',  n.  An  instrument 
to  impede  cavalry  in  the  streets. 
Obs. 

night  cellar.  A  cellar  used  as  a 
low  drinking  resort  at  night, 
night  chair.  A  close-stool, 
night'churr'  (nTt'chdr'),  n. 
The  European  goatsucker, 
night  clothes.  1.  Garments 
worn  in  bed. 

2.  Informal  evening  dress.  Obs. 
night  cloud.  Stratus  cloud.  See 
STRATUS. 

night  cod.  night'-flsh',  n.  Cod 

which  are  reputed  to  bite  the 
hook  only  at  night.  Loral ,  (J.  ,S. 
night  crow  a  A  bird  that  cries 
in  the  night,  esp.  a  night  heron, 
b  A  goatsucker.  Loral,  Eng. 
night  dial.  1.  A  dial  showing 
time  by  the  moon’s  shadow. 

2.  A  translucent  clockfnee  illu¬ 
mined  from  behind  at  night. 

1  3.  A  graduated  dial,  or  disk, 
’  held  centrally  over  the  polestnr, 
and  adjusted  for  the  (particular) 


night,  with  a  revolving  arm  set  in 
line  with  the  pointers,  and  a  sec¬ 
ond  concentric  circle  for  reading 
off  the  time  of  night.  Obs. 
night  doctor.  A  doctor  or  other 
person  imagined  to  lie  in  wait  at 
night  for  persons  who  may  be 
killed  to  provide  cadavers  for 
dissection.  The  belief  in  such 
men  is  prevalent  among  some 
American  negroes, 
night  dog.  A  dog.  esp.  of  poach¬ 
ers,  that  limits  in  the  night, 
night'eat  er.  n.  A  flea.  Obs. 
night  emerald.  Olivine,  used  as  a 
gem.  Bv  artificial  light  its  color 
approaches  that  of  the  emerald, 
night'en.  r.  i.  To  become  night. 

o>.«. 

night'ern.  n.  Nocturnal.  Obs. 
night'er-tale.  n.  [Cf.  Icel.  nut- 
tarfiel.)  Nighttime.  Obs. 
night'-eyed  (-Id'),  a.  Capable 
of  seeing  at  night  :  sharp-eyed, 
night'-far  ing  (-far'Tng),*  a. 
Going  or  traveling  in  the  night. 
night'farnTer,  n.  A  remover  of 
offal.  Obs. 

night  fire.  Ignis  fatmis :  Will-o’- 
the-wisp  ;  Jack-o’-lantern.  Obs. 
night  flower.  A  flower  that 
blooms  at  night ;  specif.,  the 
night  jasmine. 

night'-fly'.  n.  1.  A  fly  that  is 
active  at  night.  [fishing.  | 

2.  A  kind  of  artificial  fly  fori 
night'foes',  n.  pi.  Chilblains. 
Obs. 

night'-foun  dered.  a.  Rost  or 
wrecked  in  the  night, 
night 'fowl  ,  n.  A  night  bird, 
night'gale.  ti.  Nightingale.  Obs. 
night  gear.  Night  clothes, 
night  green.  See  n  v  k  . 
night  hag.  A  witch  supposed  to 


wander  or  fly  by  night, 
night  house.  A'public  house,  or 
inn.  open  at  niglit. 
night'in  gal  ize  ( nlt'Tij-gal-Iz'; 
nlt'In-),  v.  i.  To  sing  like  a 
nightingale.  Rare. 
night'ish,  <r.  Nocturnal.  Obs. 
night  kaka.  The  kakapo. 
night'ker  chief.  n.  A  kerchief 
used  as  a  nightcap.  Obs. 
night  key.  A  key  for  unfasten¬ 
ing  a  night  latch, 
night  lamp.  A  lamp,  usually 
with  a  small  flame,  designed  to 
be  kept  burning  all  night, 
night'less.  a.  See  -less.  — 
night'less  ness,  n. 
night  line.  A  baited  fish  line 
set  overnight.  —  v.  i.  To  fish 
with  night  lines, 
night  liner.  A  public  vehicle, 
as  a  hack  or  cab,  standing  on  the 
streets  for  hire  throughout  the 
night.  Also,  the  driver  of  such 
a  vehicle.  Local ,  U.  S. 
night'long  .  a.  Lasting  all 
night.  —  adv.  Throughout  the 
night ;  all  night.  [Ob*. I 

night'longs.  adv.  For  a  night.  I 
night'mag  is-trate.  n.  A  con¬ 
stable.  Obs.  ('ant. 
night'man  (nlt'mtfn),  n.  ;  pi. 
-men  (-m^n).  1.  One  whose 

business  is  emptying  privies  by 
night.  Now  Ra're. 

2.  [Usually  night  man.]  A  man 
whose  work  ib  at  night,  as  a 
night  watchman  ora  member  of 
a  nirht  shift. 

night'mare7,  r.  t.  To  oppress 
like  a  nightmare, 
night'mar  ish  (nIt'mar''Tsh),  a. 
Like  or  sugeesting  a  nightmare. 
-  nlght'mardsh-ly.  a>lv. 
night'mart  .  n.  Trading  done  at 
night  ;  illicit  or  deceitful  deal¬ 


noted  for  the  sweet  song  of  the  male,  often  heard  at  night 
during  the  breeding  season.  A  species  of  eastern  Europe 
(L.  philoineia)  is  similar,  but  larger.  With  a  qualifying 
term,  any  of  various  birds,  mostly  sweet  singers,  as  mock 
nightingale,  Japanese  nightingale,  etc.  (see  these  terms). 
night'Jar'  (nlt/jar'),  n.  A  goatsucker,  esp.  the  European 
I  species.  See  goatsucker,  Illust. 
night  jasmine,  a  An  East  Indian  oleaceous  shrub  (Nyc- 
tanthes  arbortristu),  having  showy  white  fragrant  flowers 
I  opening  at  niglit ;  —  called  also  tree  of  sadness  and  sad  tree. 

b  A  tropical  solanaeeous  shrub  {Oestrum  nocturnum)  with 
I  fragrant  tubular  yellow  flowers, 
night  latch  A  kind  of  door  latch  or  lock  having  a  spring 
bolt  (called  the  night  bolt)  operated  from  the  outside  by  a 
key  and  from  the  inside  by  a  knob.  Cf.  deaijlatch. 
night  light.  1.  The  light  not  directly  derived  from  the 
sun,  perceptible  during  the  night. 

2.  A  light  kept  burning  at  night :  as,  a  ship  s  night  lights. 

3.  An  artificial  light  designed  to  burn  through  tne  night, 
as  in  a  bedroom. 

night'ly,  a.  [AS.  nihtlic.']  1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the 
night  or  every  niglit ;  happening,  done,  or  used  by  niglit, 
or  every  night;  as,  nightly  shades  ;  he  kept  nightly  vigils. 
2.  Characteristic  of,  or  resembling,  night. 

Syn.  —  Nightly,  nocturnal  are  sometimes  interchangea¬ 
ble.  But  nocturnal  applies  to  that  which  belongs  or  per¬ 
tains  to  night  in  any  way  ;  nightly,  to  that  which  happens 
or  recurs  every  night ;  as,  “  Hail,  goddess  of  nocturnal 
sport !  ”  ( Milton ) ;  nocturnal  animals  ;  “  the  daily  anodyne 
and  nightly  draft”  (Pope)-,  “a  fortnight  hold  we  this  so¬ 
lemnity  in  nightly  revels  ”  (Shak.) ;  cf.  the  watchman  goes 
his  nightly  rounds,  a  nocturnal  ramble.  See  daily. 
night'ly,  adv.  Every  night ;  also,  at  or  by  niglit. 
night'mare'  (-mfir'),  n.  [night  mare  incubus.  See 
mare  incubus.]  1.  A  fiend  or  incubus  formerly  supposed 
to  oppress  people  during  sleep. 

2.  A  condition  brought  on  in  sleep,  usually  by  digestive  or 
nervous  disorders,  and  characterized  by  a  sense  of  extreme 
uneasiness  or  discomfort  (as  of  weight  on  the  chest  or  stom¬ 
ach,  impossibility  of  motion  or  speech,  etc.),  or  by  fright¬ 
ful  or  oppressive  dreams  ;  incubus. 

3.  Hence,  any  overwhelming  or  stupefying  influence, 
night  owl.  1.  An  owl  of  especially  nocturnal  habits. 

2.  One  who  keeps  late  hours  at  night.  Colloq. 
night  piece  1.  A  picture  of  a  scene  at  night. 

2.  A  literary  composition  dealing  with,  or  referring  to, 
night ;  as,  Herrick^s  “ Night  Piece  to  Julia.” 
night'shade'  (nit'shad'),  n.  [AS.  nihtscada.  Cf.  night  ; 
shade,  n.]  1.  a  Any  of  various  species  of  Solanum  ;  esp., 

the  cosmopolitan  weed  S.  nigrum,  commonly  distinguished 
as  black  nightshade,  or  S.  dulcamara ,  the  climbing  night¬ 
shade.  See  Solanum,  and  bittersweet,  b  The  bella¬ 
donna.  c  The  henbane. 


2.  The  darkness  of  niglit. 

3.  A  night-walking  prostitute.  Obs. 

night'shirt  (nlt'shfirt'),  n.  Nightgown  for  a  man  or  boy. 

night  sights.  Ordnance.  Front  and  rear  open  sights  for 
use  at  night,  each  being  composed  of  a  piece  of  glass, 
through  which  an  incandescent  light  shines  ;  also,  tele¬ 
scopic  sights  converted  into  night  sights  by  tne  addition 
of  a  small  electric  lamp,  so  placed  as  to  faintly  illuminate 
the  cross  wires. 

night  spell  A  spell  or  charm  designed  either  to  avert  or 
to  cause  evil  at  night. 

night  terrors.  Med.  A  sudden  awakening  associated  with 
a  sensation  of  terror  and  alarm,  occurring  in  children,  esp. 
those  of  unstable  nervous  constitution. 

night'time'  (nit'thn'),  n.  The  time  from  dusk  to  dawn  ;  — 
opposed  to  daytime. 

night  Vision  1.  A  vision  had  at  night. 

2  a  Ability  to  see  in  the  dark,  b  Ability  to  see  well  or 
only  in  the  night  or  in  dull  light ;  hemeralopia  (which  see) ; 
day  blindness;  night  sight. 

night'walk  er  (nit'wbk'er),  n.  One  that  roves  about  at 
night;  specif.  :  a  A  footpad,  street  brawler,  or  the  like. 
Obs.  or  R.  b  A  prostitute  who  walks  the  street  at  night. 
C  A  somnambulist,  d  Any  large  angleworm  found  crawl¬ 


ing  about  at  night. 

night'walk  ing,  n.  Walking  at  night;  specif.:  a  Som¬ 
nambulism.  b  Walking  the  streets  at  night  with  evil  de¬ 
signs.  —  a.  Given  to  nightwalking. 

night'ward  (nlt'werd),  a.  Occurring  or  done  towards 
night  ;  directed  towards,  or  leading  to,  night  or  darkness, 
night  watch.  1.  A  watch  or  guard  during  the  night. 

2.  A  man  or  men  keeping  watch  by  night. 

3.  A  period  of  the  night ;  —  usually  in  pi. 

night  watcher.  One  who  watches  by  niglit ;  esp.,  for¬ 
merly,  one  who  watches  by  night  with  evil  designs, 
night  work.  Thelock  mechanism  operating  a  night  latch* 


ings.  Obs.  [Nightmarish.  R.  I 
night'mar  y  (nlt'mfir'I),  »i.| 
night  mask.  A  mask  for  the 
face, usually  lined  with  Rome  cos¬ 
metic,  to  be'worn  during  sleep 
night  monkey.  =  night  ace. 
night'-old/,  a.  Pertaining  to 
the  day  before.  Obs. 
night  palsy.  Med.  A  mimbnens 
of  the  legs  occurring  at  night¬ 
time  in  women  about  the  period 
of  the  menopause, 
night  parrot.  The  knkapo. 
night  partridge.  The  wood¬ 
cock.  Loral,  U.  S.  [ 'cal ,  U.  S.  I 
night  peck  The  woodcock.  Lo-\ 
night  rail.  A  woman’s  loose 
negligee  robe,  or  wrapper ;  a 
nightdress.  Archaic,  or  Scot.  Sr 
Dial.  Eng. 

night  raven.  A  bird  that  efies 
at  night ;  esp.,  a  night  heron, 
night  rider.  One  of  a  lawless 
band  of  mounted  men,  active  in 
Kentucky,  esp.  from  1907  on. 
who,  to  prevent  cultivation  of 
tobacco  to  be  sold  to  the  tobacco 
“  trust,”  committed  arson,  hom¬ 
icide,  and  other  outrages, 
night  robe.  A  nightgown, 
night  rule.  Order  or  rule,  as  of 
revelry,  for  the  night.  Obs. 
nights  (nTts),  adv.  At  or  by 
night.  Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng., 
Colloq.,  U.  S. 

night  school.  A  school  held  in 
the  evening,  esp.  for  those  un¬ 
able  to  attend  a  day  BChbol. 
night  season.  The  nighttime. 
Now  Rare.  (Archaic. I 

night  shift-  1.  A  nightgown  ! 
2.  A  shift  of  laborers  who  work 
at  night ;  — opposed  to  day  shift. 
Also, the  time  during  which  this 
shiftworks.  [2  b.  I 

nightsight.  =  night  vision,) 


night  singer.  A  bird  that  Rings 
at  night ;  specif.,  the  sedge 
warbler.  Ireland.  rC’erw/.l 
night  snap.  A  night  thief.  Obs.  | 
night  soil.  The  excrement  f tom 
cesspools,  etc.,  usually  collected 
at  night  nnd  used  for  manure, 
night  song.  A  song  sung  at 
night.  Hence  :  Eccl.  Complin, 
night  sparrow.  The  chipping 
sparrow. 

night  steed.  One  of  the  horses 
represented  as  drawing  the  char¬ 
iot  of  Night. 

night'-stool',  n.  A  close-stool, 
night'-sun',  n.  a  A  mock  moon- 
Ons.  b  The  moon.  Rare. 
night  sweat  Med.  Profuse 
sweating  occurring  at  nighttime, 
night'tide  ,  n.  1.  Nighttime. 

2.  A  flood  tide  occurring  during 
the  night.  [Obs A 

night'trad^r.n.  A  prostitute.! 
night'wake  ,  ii.  A  watching  or 
a  least  in  the  night  ;  wake.  Obs. 

night'wak'er(-w5k'5r),  n.Obs. 
night  warbler.  The  sedge  war¬ 
bler.  Ireland. 

night'wards  (nlt'wCrdz),  adv. 

See  -\va  i;i>^. 

night  watchman.  A  watchman 
on  duty  by  night, 
night  witch.  A  night  hag. 
night  work.  Work  doneat  night, 
night' work',  r.  t.  Sr  i.  To  do.  or 
cause  to  do,  night  work.  Obs. 
—  night'work  er,  n.  Obs. 
night'wornP,  ».  Obs.  a  A  false 
friend  ;  a  traitor,  b  A  prosti¬ 
tute.  c  A  glowworm, 
night'y  (ntt'T), ».  A  nightshirt 
or  nightgown.  Colloq.  [fibs.  I 
night'y.o.Pert.toor  like  night.  | 
night  yard.  A  plac  e  where  night 
soil  is  deposited.  Eng. 
nigh 'what  ,  adv.  [See  NIGH,. 


jile,  senate,  c&re,  Am,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofd  ;  eve,  £vent,  find,  reefint,  maker;  ice,  Ill;  old,  obey,  orb,  5dd,  sSft,  cdnnect ;  use,  unite,  urn,  up,  circiis,  menu  • 

11  Foreign  Word.  f  Obsolete  Variant  of.  -f  combined  with.  =  equals. 
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Ol  gres'ccnce  (ni-grSs'ens),  n.  [See  nigrescent.]  The 
process  of  becoming  black  or  dark.  Also,  blackness  or 
darkness;  specif.,  darkness  of  complexion  ;  deep  pigrnen- 
tation  in  hair,  eyes,  and  skin. 

ni  gres'cent  (-2nt),  a.  [L.  nigrescens ,  p.  pr.  of  nigrescere 
to  grow  black,  fr.  niger  black.  See  Negro.]  Approach¬ 
ing  to  blackness ;  blackish. 

nlg'res  cite  (ntg'rgs-it),  n.  Min.  A  hydrous  silicate  of  iron 
and  magnesium,  changing  by  exposure  from  green  to  black. 

nlg'ri  fy  (nTg'rT-ff),  v.  t. ;  -fied  (-fid);  -fy'ing  (-fi'Tng) 
[L.  nigrificare  to  blacken  ;  niger  black  -f-  - ficare  (in  comp.) 
to  make.  See  -fy.]  To  blacken. 

Ni-gri'tian  (nT-grTsh'an),  a.  [From  Nigritia ,  fr.  L.  niger 
black.]  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  inhabiting,  Nigritia,  a  region 
of  Central  Africa,  corresponding  closely  to  the  Sudan,  and 
inhabited  by  true  Negroes.  —  n.  An  inhabitant  of  Nigri¬ 
tia  ;  a  Negro  of  the  purest  type. 

Ni  grit'ic  (nl-grlt'Tk),  a.  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  resembling, 
the  Nigritians. 

ni-gri'tl-es  (nl-grTsh'T-ez),  n.  [L.,  blackness,  fr.  niger 
black.]  Med.  Abnormally  dark  pigmentation  ;  specif.,  a 
parasitic  affection  of  the  tongue  marked  by  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  dark  patches  ;  glossophytia. 

nlg'ri  tilde  (nTg'rl-tud),  n.  [L.  nigritudo,  fr.  niger  black.] 
Blackness  ;  state  of  being  black  ;  also,  anything  black.  — 
nlg'ri  tu'di  nous  (-tu'dT-nfts),  a. 

ni'gro  sine  (ni'gro-sTn;  -sen  ;  184),  n.  Also  -sin.  [From 
L.  niger  black.]  Org.  Chein .  Any  of  several  dyes  closely 
related  to  the  mdulines.  See  induline. 

II  ni'hil  (ni'hTl),  n.  [L.]  1.  Nothing;  a  thing  of  no  value. 

2  Eng.  Law.  =  nichil,  n.,  2. 

nihil  ad  rem  [L.],  nothing  to  the  point  or  purpose.  —  n  al'bum 

tLL.l,  Old  Chew.,  zinc  oxide,  prepared  by  combustion.  —  n.  de'- 
et  [L.,  he  owes  nothingj,  Law,  the  general  issue  in  an  action 
of  debt  on  a  simple  contract  or  on  a  specinltv  when  the  deed  is 
the  only  inducement  to  the  action.  —  n.  di'cit  [I,.,  he  says  noth¬ 
ing],  Law,  a  declinature  by  the  defendant  to  plead  or  answer. 
—  n  ex  ni'hi-lo  [L.],  nothing  (comes)  from  nothing.  —  n.  ha'- 
bet  [L.,  he  has  nothing],  Law ,  the  return  made  on  a  writ  when 
the  sheriff  or  other  officer  executing  it  has  been  unable  to  6erve 
it  upon  the  defendant. 

nl  hll'lan  Ism  (ni-hTl'ytfn-Tz’m),  n.  [nihil  -}-  -ian  -[--ism..] 
Theol.  The  doctrine  that  the  human  nature  of  Christ  was 
nothing,  having  no  true  subsistence.  This  view  was  at¬ 
tributed  to  Peter  Lombard  by  his  opponents, 
ni'hil  ism  (ni'hT-lTz’m),  n.  [L.  nihil  nothing:  cf.  F.  ni¬ 
hil  isme.  See  annihilate.]  1.  Nothingness  ;  nihility. 

2.  Primarily,  the  doctrine  that  no  reality  exists  ;  more 
commonly,  a  doctrine  which  denies,  or  is  taken  as  denying, 
any  objective  or  real  ground  of  truth. 

3.  a  The  doctrine  that  conditions  in  the  social  organiza¬ 
tion  are  so  bad  as  to  make  destruction  desirable  for  its  own 
sake,  independent  of  any  constructive  program  or  possi¬ 
bility  ;  esp.  [ cap .],  the  program  or  doctrine  of  a  Russian 
party,  or  succession  of  parties,  of  the  19th  and  20th  cen¬ 
turies,  proposing  various  schemes  of  revolutionary  reform, 
and,  in  reprisal  for  the  persecutions  of  the  Russian  govern¬ 
ment,  resorting  to  terrorism  and  assassination  for  the  pro¬ 
motion  of  its  ends;  — derived  from  the  use  of  the  term  in 
Turgenev’s  “  Fathers  and  Sons.”  b  In  loose  usage,  vio¬ 
lent  revolutionary  propaganda  ;  terrorism  ;  anarchism. 

4.  Theol.  =  NIHILIANISM. 

6-  Med.  Denial  of  the  beneficial  properties  of  medicines, 
nl'hll  1st  (-)Tst),  n.  [Cf.  F.  nihiliste.  See  nihilism.] 
1.  One  who  believes  or  advocates  the  doctrine  of  nihilism, 
that  nothing  can  be  known  or  asserted  to  exist. 

2.  An  advocate  or  adherent  of  nihilism  ;  esp.  [cap.],  a 
member  of  a  Russian  nihilistic  party  resorting  to  terrorism, 
nl'hll  is 'tic  (-ITs'tTk),  a.  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  characterized 
by,  nihilism. 

ni  hll'l-ty  (ni-hll'T-tT),  n. ;  pi.  -ties  (-tTz).  [Cf.  F.  nihilitk , 
LL.  nihil  itas.]  1.  Nothingness  ;  a  state  of  being  nothing. 
2.  A  thing  amounting  to  nothing  ;  a  nullity  ;  a  mere  trifle, 
nl'kau  (ne'kou),  n.,  or  nikau  palm.  [Maori  nikau  ]  A 
graceful  pinnate-leaved  palm  ( Rhopalo.sty/is  sapida),  the 
only  palm  native  to  New  Zealand.  Its  leaves  were  for¬ 
merly  much  used  by  the  Maoris  in  constructing  their  huts. 
Nl'ke  (ni'ke),  n.  [Gr.  Nwoy.]  Gr.  Myth,  a  The  goddess 
of  victory,  daughter  of  the  Titan  Pallas  and  of  the  Styx, 
generally  represented  as  winged  and  as  carrying  a  wreath 
and  a  palm  branch.  The  corresponding  Roman  goddess  was 
Victory  (L.  Victoria).  See  Zeus,  b  Also,  Athena  (which 
see)  as  giving  victory.  —  Ni'ke  Ap'te-ros  (5p'te-r5s)  [Gr. 
anTfpos  wingless],  Athena  ;  — an  epithet  applied  to  an  early 
image  of  the  goddess  as  victory  giver.  The  famous  little 
temple  of  Nike  Apteros  at  Athens,  built  on  a  high  stone 
platform  jutting  out  beyond  the  Propylaea,  is  Ionic  amphip- 


rostyle  tetrastvle  (see  columniation),  measures  18  by  27 
feet,  and  has  the  frieze  of  its  surrounding  terrace  sculp¬ 
tured  in  high  relief.  —  Nike  of  Sam'o-thrace  (sSm'o-thras  ;  L. 
sSm'o-thra'se),  a  Hellenistic  statue 
in  the  Louvre  representing  Victory 
moving  onward  upon  the  prow  of  a 
ship.  It  was  erected  on  Samothrace 
by  Demetrius  Poliorcetes,  in  memory 
of  a  naval  victory  over  the  Egyptians 
about  3u6  b.  c. 

nil  (nil),  n.  [L.,  a  contr.  of  nihil.'] 

1.  Nothing ;  a  tiling  of  no  account. 

2  Eng.  Law.  =  nichil,  2. 

Nile  (nil),  n.  [L.  Nilus,  Gr.  NeiAo?.] 

The  great  river  of  Egypt. 

Nile  bird,  a  The  wryneck.  Local, 

Eng.  b  The  crocodile  bird.  —  N. 
blue,  a  A  pale  greenish  blue  color, 
b  See  dye.  —  N.  goose,  the  Egyptian 
goose.  —  N.  green,  a  pale  green  color 
of  somewhat  variable  hue.  —  N.  star, 

Sirius,  the  Dog  Star,  which  several 
thousand  years  ago  rose  with  the  sun 
at  the  summer  solstice,  and  so  her- 

ol<tehetNnePPr0aCh  °l  the  illUndati0n  Nike  of  Samothrace. 

nil  gai  (nll'gi),  n.  [Hind.  &  Per.  nilgdw,  prop.,  a  blue 
cow  ;  Per.  nil  blue  -}-  gaw  cow.  See  lilac  ; 
cow  the  animal.]  A  large  antelope  (Bosela- 
phus  tragocamelus),  of  India.  The  male  has 
short  horns,  a  black  mane,  and  a  bunch  of 
long  hair  on  the  throat. 

The  general  color  is 
bluish  gray. 

Nil-gi'ri.  or  Nil  ghi'rl, 
n  e  t't  1  e  (nej-ge're). 

[From  Nilgiri,  India.] 
a  An  East  Indian  urti- 
caceous  fiber  plant 
( Girardinia  pal  in  at  a), 
with  stinging  foliage. 

Its  stems  yield  a  strong 
filler  useful  for  cordage, 
though  not  enduring 
moisture,  b  Any  of 
several  related  species 
of  this  genus  having  „ 
similar  fiber.  Nilgai  (Boselaphus  tragocamelus). 


nill  (nil),  v.  t.  ;  nilled  (nlld)  ;  nill'ing.  [AS.  nyllan, 
nellan  ;  ne  not  -f-  willan  to  will.  See  no;  will.]  Not  to 
will ;  to  refuse  ;  reject ;  prevent.  Ohs.  or  Archaic. 
nill,  v.  i.  To  be  unwilling.  Ohs.  or  Archaic. 

And,  will  you,  nill  you,  I  will  marry  you.  Shak 
Ni  lom'e-ter  (ni-15m'e-ter),  n.  [Gr.  NeiAouerpiop ;  NtiAo? 
the  Nile  -j-  perpov  measure  :  cf.  F.  nilometre.]  An  instru¬ 
ment  for  measuring  the  height  of  water  in  the  Nile,  esp. 
during  its  flood,  as  a  well  communicating  with  the  river  and 
containing  a  marked  column  ;  hence  [/.  c.],  an  autographic 
recording  instrument  for  gauging  river  heights. 

Ni  lot'ic  (ni-15t'Tk),  a.  [L.  Niloticus,  fr.  Nilus  the  Nile, 
Gr.  NetAo?  :  cf.  F.  nilotique.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Nile 
or  the  peoples  dwelling  in  the  territory  directly  drained  by 
it.  —  n.  One  of  a  Nilotic  tribe  or  nation, 
nim  (ntm),  v.  /.;  prrt.  nam  (niim  ;  nSm)  or  nimmed  (nTmd); 
p.  p.  no'men  (no'men)  or  Nome  (nom) ;  p.  pr.  &  i b.  n.  nim'- 
ming.  [AS.  niman.  Cf.  nimble.]  To  take;  specif.,  to 
steal;  filch.  Ohs.  or  Archaic. 
nim,  v.  i.  1.  To  go  ;  to  betake  one’s 

2.  To  steal ;  thieve.  Obs.  or  Archaic. 
nim'ble  (nTm'b’l),  a.  ;  nim'bler  (-bier) 

(-blSst).  [ME.  nimel,nemel,  prob.  ori$ 
seizing,  fr.  nimen  to  take,  AS.  niman  ; 
nSeme!  (Ox/.  E.  D .),  numol ;  akin  to  D. 

G.  nehtnen ,  OHG.  neman ,  Icel.  nemo 
niina ,  and  prob.  to  Gr.  vepeiv  to  dis¬ 
tribute.  Cf.  nomad,  numb.]  1.  Quick 
to  apprehend,  grasp,  or  learn.  Ohs. 

2.  Light  and  quick  in  motion  ;  moving 
with  ease  and  celerity  ;  lively ;  6wift ; 
as,  a  nimble  foot.  Of  money,  circulat¬ 
ing  rapidly  ;  as,  the  nimble  ninepence. 

Through  the  mid  seas  the  nimble  pinnace 

sails.  Pope. 

3.  Of  the  mental  faculties, alert;  acute; 
also,  of  things,  readily  made,  arranged, 
or  designed  ;  as,  a  nimble  jest  or  trick. 

4.  Alert  or  ready  in  doing.  Now  R. 

Syn.  —  Agile,  quick,  brisk,  lively, 
prompt.  See  active. 
nimble  Will,  a  slender,  branching  Amer¬ 


Nimhus,  2.  1  Common  Form  for  Christ  :  2  Creek 
Form  for  God  the  Father  ;  .’I  Common  Form  for 
a  Saint ;  4  Square  Nimbus  for  a  Living  Person. 


ican  grass  (Muhlenbergia  diffusa),  of  some  value  for  graz¬ 
ing  in  the  central  United  States. 

nim'bly  (nim'blT),  adv.  In  a  nimble  manner;  with  agility. 

nim'bus  (mm'bus),  n. ;  pi.  L.  nimbi  (-bi),  E.  nimbuses 
(-Sz  ;  -Iz).  [L.,  rainstorm,  cloud.]  1.  A  luminous  vapor, 
cloud,  or  atmosphere  about  a  god  or  goddess  when  on 
earth;  hence,  fig.,  a  cloud  or  atmosphere,  as  of  romance, 
about  a  person  or  thing. 

2  Art.  A  circle,  disk,  or  any  indication  of  radiant  light 
around  the  heads  of  divinities,  saiuts,  and 
sovereigns, 
o  n  in  e  d- 
a  1  8,  p  i  c- 
tures,  etc. 

See  AURE¬ 
OLA,  3,  and  I 
glory,  n.,  8.  I 

3.  Meteor. 

The  rain 
cloud,  char¬ 
acterized  by 
its  uniform 
g  r  a  y  n  e  s  8 
and  extend¬ 
ing  over  the 
entire  sky 
in  seasons  of 
con  t  i  n  ued 
rain;  in 
general,  any 
cloud  from 
which  rain 
is  falling,  as 
a  cumulus 
or  cumulo- 
st.ratus. 

n  i  m  i ' e  ty 

(ut-ml'e-tT),  n.  [L.  nimietas ,  fr.  nimius,  a.,  nimis,  adv., 

too  much.]  Excess  ;  redundancy. 

There  is  a nimiety,  a  too-nmehness,  in  oil  Germans.  Coleridge. 

nim'i  ous  (uTm'T-us),  a.  [L.  nimius.]  Excessive  ;  ex¬ 
travagant  :  as,  nimious  prosecution  Obs.  or  Scots  Law. 

Nim'rod  (mm'r5d),  n.  1.  Bib.  A  son  of  Cush,  described 
in  Gen.  x.  8-10  as  a  mighty  hunter  and  ruler. 

2  Hence:  a  A  tyrant.  Obs.  Ox/.  E.  D.  b  A  hunter, 
esp.  a  great  one. 

nin'eom-poop  (nTn'ktfm-pobp),  n.  [Orig.  uneert.  ;  for  the 
ending  cf.  liiipoop.  See  liripipe.]  A  fool ;  a  silly  or  stu¬ 
pid  person.  Collog.  Addison. 

nine  (nin),  a.  [ME.  nine,  ni^en,  AS.  nigon ,  nigan;  akin 
to  D.  &  LG.  negen,  OS.  A’  OFries.  nigun ,  OHG.  niun,  G. 
neun ,  Icel.  niu,  Sw.  nio,  Dan.  ni,  Goth,  niun,  Ir.  &  Gael. 
naoi,  W.  now,  L.  novem,  Gr.  tin da,  Skr.  navan  ;  of  un¬ 
known  origin.  Cf.  noon,  November.]  Eight  plus  one  ; 
being  one  more  than  eight ;  as,  nine  w  eeks  ;  —  a  cardinal 
number  used  attributively,  often  with  ellipsis  of  the  noun  ; 
ae,  nine  have  arrived. 

nine  days’  wonder,  an  event  which  makes  a  great  sensation 
for  a  comparatively  short  time.  —  n. -men’s  mor**s.  See 
2d  morris.  —  n.-part  time.  Music.  See  time,  n.}  13  a.  —  nini 
point  circle,  Math.,  the  circle  bisecting  the  sides  of  a  tr.- 
angle  and  the  segments  between  the  orthocenter  and  the 
vertices,  and  passing  through  the  feet  of  the  altitudes.  — * 
nine  ways,  asouint.  Obs.  Slang.  —  N.  Worlds,  in  Norse  cos-, 
mology,  the  divisions  of  the  universe.  Only  five  are  cer¬ 
tain,  viz.,  Asgard,  Midgard,  Jotunnheim,  Muspellsheimv 
and  Nifiheim:  possibly  Alfheim,  Svartalfabeim,  Vanaheimv 
and  Hel  are  tlie  others.  See  Yggdrasill.—  N.  Worthies,  fa¬ 
mous  personages  often  alluded  to  and  classed  together, 
A  common  list  includes :  Hector,  son  of  Priam.  Alexan¬ 
der  the  Great,  Julius  Caesar  (three  Gentiles) ;  Joshua,  con¬ 
queror  of  Canaan,  David,  king  of  Israel,  Judas  Macca- 
baeus  (three  Jews) ;  Arthur,  king  of  Britain,  Charlemagne, 
Godfrey  of  Bouillon  (three  Christians).  In  Shakespeare’s 
”  Love’s  Labor’s  Lost,”  Hercules  and  Pompey  appear  as 
two  of  the  Nine  Worthies.  In  place  of  Godfrey,  Guy  of 
Warwick  sometimes  appears. 

nine,  n.  1.  The  number  greater  than  eight  by  a  unit, 

2.  A  symbol  representing  nine  units,  as  9  or  ix. 

3.  A  playing  card  with  nine  pips. 

4.  Any  person  or  thing  distinguished  by  the  number  nine, 
as  an  article  of  clothing,  a  prisoner  or  inmate  of  an  insti¬ 
tution,  a  member  of  a  gun  crew,  or  the  like. 

6.  Nine  units  or  objects ;  a  set  or  group  of  nine  units ; 
specif.,  Baseball ,  the  nine  players  composing  a  side  ;  also, 
a  baseball  team,  including  extra  players, 
the  Nine,  the  Muses.  —  to,  or  up  to,  the  nines,  or,  rarely ,  nine, 
to  the  greatest  elaboration  ;  to  perfection.  Stevenson. 


WHAT  ;  Cf.  SOMEWHAT.  Ox/. 
R.  D.)  Almost.  Ohs. 
nlg'ion.  +  NIDOET. 
irgle  (nTg'’l).  Obs.  or  dial. 
Eng.  var.  of  niggle. 
nig'nay(nTg'na),nig'nye  (-ni), 
n.  A  foolish  or  trifling  thing  or 
act ;  a  trifle.  Scot. 
ni'gon.  n.  A  niggard.  Ohs.— 
ni'gon-ry.  n.  Obs.  —  ni'gon 
ship,  n.  Obs. 

ni'gori  (ne'g5-re),  n.  [Jap., 
lit.,  turbid,  impure.]  Phon.  The 
modification  which  certuin  con¬ 
sonant  sounds  in  the  Japanese 
kana,  or  syllabary,  may  under¬ 
go  ;  as  of  <  to  d,  is  to  dz ,  etc. 
nigramancy.  +  necromancy. 
ni  gran'i  lme  (nl-gran'Y-lln  ; 
-len;  184),  n.  Also  -lln.  b L.  niger 
black  -f  E.  aniline .]  See  ani¬ 
line  BLACK. 

ni'gre  (nl'g5r  :  ntg'Sr).  Var. 
of  nigger.  Obs.,  ex c.  Soap 
Making. 

nig  re  fac'tion,  n.  [L.  niger 
black  -f  -faction.]  Action  of 
making  black.  Obs. 
nig're-fy.  +  nigkify. 
nigremansi.  +  necromancy. 
nl  gres'ceous  (nT-grtfsh'iis),  a. 
Nigrescent  ;  blackish.  Rare. 
nlg'ri  cant  (nTg'ri-kdnt),  a. 
[L.  nigricans,  -antis,  p.  pr.  of 
mgricare  to  be  blackish.]  Black 
or  dark  ;  specif..  Hot.,  nigres¬ 
cent  —  r.  t.  To  blacken.  Obs. 
nig  rl  fi-ca'tlon  (nTg^Y-fY-kil'- 
sh tin),  a.  Act  or  process  of  nig- 
rifving,  or  making  black.  Rare. 
nl'grlne  (nl'grTn  ;  nTg'rln),  a. 
IL.  niger  black.]  Black.  Rare. 
nl'grlne  (nT'grin),  n.  A  black 


ferruginous  variety  of  rutile, 
nig'rite,  n.  [L.  niger  black.] 
A  negro.  Obs. 

nig'rite,  n.  [L.  niger  black.]  A 
mixture  of  caoutchouc  and  the 
dark  residuum  from  the  prepa¬ 
ration  of  paraffin.  It  is  used  as 
nn  insulator.  [gro.  Ote.l 

ni'gro,  r».  [See  Negro.]  Ane-I 
ni'gro  man  cer,  ni'gro-man  cie, 
nigromaunce.  d*  necroman¬ 
cer,  necromancy. 
nigromancien,  n.  [UF.]  A  nec¬ 
romancer.  Obs. 

nigs,  inter j.  An  oath;  —  in 

(toil's  mgs.  Obs. 

nigt.  +  night.  [chigoe.  I 
ni'guai  ne'gwd),  n.  [Sp.]  The  I 
Ni-nal'  (nf-hal'),  n.  [Ar.  nihdl 
thirsty.]  See  star. 

nihen'.  nine. 
ni  hil-a'gent.  n.  [See  nihil; 
agent.]  Ado-nothing.  Obs. 

||  ni'hil  est  in  in  tel-lec'tu  quod 
pri'us  non  fu'e-rit  in  sen'su. 
[L.]  Nothing  exists  in  the  un¬ 
derstanding  which  ha*  not  been 
first  in  sense.  [Nullity.  Obs.  | 
ni'hil-hood,  n.  [nihil  -f-  -hoo</.  1| 
ni-hil'i-fy  uiT-hll'T-fT).  r.  t.  [L. 
nihili J'acere.]  To  slight  or  ac¬ 
count  as  nothing.  Obs.  or  R.  — 
ni  hil  i-fl-ca'tlon  (-ka'shiin),  n. 
Obs.  or  R. 

||  ni'hil  quod  te'ti-git  non  or- 

na'vit(tet'T-jTt).  [L.]  Vnr.  of 
NULLUM  QUOD  TETIOIT  NON  OR- 
NA  V  IT. 

niht.  +  NIGHT, 
nihtegale  +  mohtgai.e. 

Ni  ka'ya  (nf-ka'y/i),  n.  [Skr. 
nikdga  collection.]  A  eollec- 
I  tion  of  the  sayings  of  Buddha. 


niker.  +  nicker. 
nikke.  -f  nick,  denv. 
nil  (nil),  «.  Also  nill.  [Cf.  Per. 
ml  the  indigo  plant.  See  lilac.] 
Now  Rare  or  Ohs.  a  The  indi¬ 
go  plant ;  indigo  dye.  b  A  blue- 
flowered  ipomcea  ( Ipomoea  ml). 
nil.  f  HILL. 

i|  nil  ac'tum  cre'dens  dum  quid 
su  per  es'set  a-gen'dum.  [L.] 
Thinking  nothing  done  while 
anything  remained  to  be  done  ; 
—  said  of  Julius  Ctesar. 

Lucan  ( Pharsalia ,  II.  657). 
||  nil  ad  mi-ra'ri.  [L.]  To  be 
moved  or  excited  by  nothing  ; 
the  being  moved  by  nothing  ;  — 
the  Stoic  ideal  of  equanimity. 
Also,  to  wonder,  or  the  wonder¬ 
ing,  at  nothing,  a  sense  in  w'hich 
the  phrase  is  now  often  used. 

i  Epistli s,  I  vi  l ). 
nil  al'bum.  =  nihil  album. 
nil  con'sci-re  si  'bi.  [L.]  To 
be  conscious  of  nothing(  wrong). 

Horace  ( Epistles ,  I.  i.  (id), 
nild  (nlld).  Obs.  or  dial.  Eng. 
var.  of  needle. 

||  nil  de  spe-ran'dum  (nYt  dCs'- 
pe-rftn'dftm).  [L.l  Nothing 
must  be  despaired  of  ;  never  de¬ 
spair.  Horace  (  Odes  I.  vii.  27). 
f|  nil,  or  ni'hil.  di'cit.  [L.]  lie 
makes  no  answer. 

nil  dic'tum  quod  non  dic'tum 
pri'us.  [L.]  Nothing  (has  been) 
said  which  has  not  been  said  be¬ 
fore. 

nile.  4*  nill,  v. 

Nilescope.  Niloscopk 
nil-fa'ci-end  (nTl-fa'shT-5nd),n. 
[L.  nil,  nihil,  nothing  -f  E.faci- 
end .]  Math.  A  faciend  that 


makes  a  product  zero, 
nil'fac  tor  (nll'ffik'tPr),  n.  [L. 
nil,  nihil,  nothing  +  E.  factor.] 
Math.  A  factor  that  makes  a 
product  zero. 

nil'gau  (nll'gd ;  prop,  -gou), 
nil'ghai  (nYl'gl),  nil'ghau 
(nTl'gd).  Vars.  of  nilgai. 
nill.  •]-  nil,  indigo, 
nill.  Dial.  Eng.  var.  of  needle. 
nill,  n.  Nihil  album.  Obs. 
nill,  n.  [From  nill,  v.]  Disin¬ 
clination  ;  unwillingness.  Obs. 
nil 'la  ( nfl'rt),  n.;  pi.  -la  es  (-dz). 
[Hind,  nild  blue,  Skr.  rnla.]  A 
kind  of  Bengalese  piece  goods, 
prob.  blue.  Obs. 
nil'ly-wll'ly,  adv.  Willy-nilly. 
||  nil  ni'sl  bo'num.  Short  for 
DE  MORTUIS  NIL  NISI  BONUM. 

nil  ni'si  cru'ce.  [L.]  Naught 
ut  by  the  cross 

Ni'lo-scope  (nl'18-sko^),  n.  [Gr. 
NetAotTKOTreiop ;  NetAos  the 
Nile  -f  (TKoneiv  to  observe.]  A 
Nilometer.  Obs.  or  R. 

Nl'lot  (nl'ISt).  n.  [Cf.  Gr.  Nei- 
Acott)?  on  the  Nile.]  A  native  of 
the  region  of  the  Upper  Nile. 
Nil'ous  (nll'^s).  a.  Of  or  char¬ 
acteristic  of  the  Nile.  Rare. 
nil-po'tent  (nfl-po'tfnt),  a. 
[L.  nil  +  potens,  p.  pr.  of  posse 
tobeable.  Cf.  power.]  Math. 
Vanishing  when  raised  to  a  cer¬ 
tain  power.  —  n.  A  nilpotent 
quantity. 

||  nil  si'ne  nu'mi  ne.  [L.]  Noth¬ 
ing  without  the  divine  will  or 
the  deity  ;  — the  motto  of  Colo¬ 
rado.  [O&s.  | 

nllt.  Contr.  of  ne  wilt,  wilt  not.  | 


nil  ul'tra.  [L]  Nothing 
eyond  ;  utmost  limit. 

||  ni  l’un  ni  l’au'tre  (n*  lfiN' 
nf  lo'tr’).  [F.]  Neither  the  one 
nor  the  other, 
nim.  Vnr.  of  neem. 
nimb  (nlmb  ;  nTm),  n.  A  nim¬ 
bus  or  halo.  [Nimlied.  J?are.| 
nim'bat-ed  (nlm'bat-Cd),  «.| 
nimbed  ( nfmbd;  nfmd),  a.  Hav¬ 
ing  a  nimbus,  esp.  around  the 
head. 

nim-bif'er-ous  (nfm-hYf 'Pr-«s), 
a.  [L.  nimbifer ;  nimbus  n  cloud 
-f-  ferre  to  bear.]  Serving  to 
bring  clouds  or  storms.  Rare. 
nim  bi- fi-ca'tlon  ( n  Y  m'b  Y-f  Y- 
ka'shdn),  n.  [L.  nimbus  cloud  + 
-/cation.]  Cloud  formation.  R. 
nim'ble,  i'.  t.  Sf  i.  To  make  nim¬ 
ble;  to  move  or  act  nimbly  .Rare. 
nim'ble-fin  gered  (-fYij'gPrd).  a. 
Having  nimble  fingers  ;  light- 
fingered  ;  thievish, 
nim'ble-foot  ed,  a.  Nimble  of 
foot :  speedy. 

nim'ble-ness,  n.  See  -ness. 
nim 'bless.  //.  Nimbleness.  Obs. 
nim'ble- wit' ted,  a.  Quick- 
witted. 

nim'bose (nYm'bSs  ;  nYm-bfis'), 
a.  [L.  nimbosus,  fr.  nimbus 
cloud.]  Cloudy ;  stormy.  —  nlm- 
boa'i-ty  (nYm-bfis'Y-tY),  n. 
nim'bused  (nYin'bi/st),  a.  Fur¬ 
nished  with  a  nimbus, 
nime.  *f  N,M- 
nimel.  «]•  nimble. 
nim'e-ny-pim'e-ny.  Var.  of 
NIMINY-PIMINY. 

nimer.  ■]*  nimmer. 

nim  fa-do'ro,  n.  [It.  (Florio).] 

A  lady's  man  ;  an  effeminate 


or  womanish  fellow.  Obs. 
nimil.  ^  nimble.  [piminy.I 
nim'i-ny.  Short  for  niminy-| 
nim'i-ny-pim'i-ny  (nTm'T-nY- 
pim'Y-nY),  a.  Affectedly  re¬ 
fined  ;  mincing;  effeminate.— 
nim'i-ny-pim'i-ni-ness  (-nY- 
nis),  u.  —  nim'i-ny-pim'i-ny- 
ism  (-Yz’m),  n. 

||  ni'mi-um  ne  cre'de  co-lo'ri 

(n  Y  m'Y-fi  m).  [L.]  Tm.-t  not 
too  much  to  a  fair  complexion. 

Vergil  {Eclogues,  II.  17). 
nim'mel.  Obs.  or  dial.  Eng. 
var.  of  nimble. 

nim'mer  (nYm'Cr),  n.  [From 

nim. ]  A  thief. 

nim'ming,  p.  pr.  Sc  vb.  n.  of  nim. 
II  n’im  porte'  (nftN/p6rt'‘)  [F.] 
It  matters  not ;  it ’s  no  matter. 
Nim'rah  (nYm'rd).  Bib. 
Nim'rim  (nYm'rTm).  Bib. 

Nim  ro'di-an(nYm-rd'dY-dn),  a. 
Like,  pert,  to,  or  characteristic 
of.  Nimrod.—  Nim-rod'ic  (-r5d'- 
Yk),  Nim-rod'i-cal.  a. 

Nim'shi  (nYm'shl).  Bib. 
Nim'shite,  u.  Prob.,  a  Jehu  ;  a 
coachman  (alluding  to  the  Bib¬ 
lical  Jehu,  son  of  Nimshi).  Obs. 
Nim'u-e  (nYm'd<)-a),  n.  See 
Lady  of  the  Lake  a. 

nin.  Contr.  of  ne  in,  nor  in.  Obs. 
nin.  Dial.  Eng.  var.  of  none. 
Ni'na  (ne'nd),  n.  [Prob.  fr.  a 
dim.  Annina ,  of  ^4nna.]  Fem. 
prop.  name. 

Ni'na(-nn),  n.  [Assyrian  Nina.] 
Babylon.  Myth.  A  goddess  of  the 
watery  deep,  daughter  of  Ea, 
later  amalgamated  in  Ishtar. 
nln'com,  nin'eum.  Short  for 

NINCOMPOOP. 


food,  foot ;  out,  oil ;  chair  ;  go  ;  sing,  ii)k  ;  fhen,  thin  ;  nature,  verdure  (250) ;  K  =r  ch  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144) ;  boN ;  yet ;  zh  =  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Guide. 
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nine'bark  (nin'bark'),  ft.  An  American  white-flowered 
rosaceous  shrub  (Opul  aster  opulifolitis),  having  bark  which 
separates  into  many  thin  layers. 

nine  fold  (-fold'),  a.  Nine  times  repeated  ;  nine  times  as 
many  or  great ;  of  nine  folds,  repetitions,  or  parts, 
ninefold',  adv.  To  nine  times  as  great  or  as  many. 
nine/holes/  (-liolz'),  n.  1.  A  game  in  which  balls  are 
rolled  into  nine  holes,  or,  sometimes,  through  arches,  made 
in  or  on  the  ground  or  a  board. 

2.  =  nine-eyes.  Dial.  Eng. 

3.  A  cut  of  beef  from  below  the  brisket.  Eng.  Oxf.  E.  D. 
nine'pence  (-pens),  n.  ;  pi.  -pences  (-pen-sgz' ;  -sTz).  The 

sum  of  nine  pence,  or  a  coin  of  this  value.  Specif.  :  a  A 
harp  shilling.  See  harper,  2.  b  In  New  England,  the 
real,  a  coin  formerly  current  in  the  United  States  at  12$ 
cents;  hence,  the  sum  of  12$  cents.  Cf.  3d  bit,  5  c. 
nine'pcnny  (-pSn'T),  n.  ;  pi.  -nies  (-Tz).  A  coin  worth 
ninepence.  —  ninepenny  morris  or  marl,  nine-men’s  morris. 
See  2d  morris. 

nlne'pin  (-pin),  n.  One  of  the  pins  used  in  ninepins, 
nind'pins  (-ptnz),  n.  A  game  played  with  nine  wooden 
pins  set  on  end,  at  which  a  wooden  ball  is  bowled.  The 
American  game  of  tenpins  is  a  development  of  this  game, 
lline'teen'  (nin'ten' ;  nin'ten' ;  84),  a.  [AS.  nigonlyne , 
nigontene.  See  ninb  ;  ten.]  Nine  plus  ten  ;  as,  nineteen  days, 
nineteen  ,  n.  1.  The  number  greater  than  eighteen  by  a 
unit ;  eighteen  plus  one. 

2.  A  symbol  denoting  nineteen  units,  as  19  or  xix. 
nineteenth  (nin'tenth' ;  nin'tenth' ;  84),  a.  [Cf.  AS. 
nigonteo<5a.~\  Next  in  order  after  the  eighteenth  ;  also, 
constituting  one  of  nineteen  equal  parts  into  which  a 
(whole)  thing  may  be  divided.  —  nine'teenth'ly,  adv. 
nineteenth  ,  n.  1.  The  quotient  of  a  unit  divided  by 
nineteen;  one  of  nineteen  equal  parts  or  divisions  into 
which  a  (whole)  thing  may  be  divided. 

2.  The  ninth  unit  or  object  after  the  tenth  in  any  series. 

3.  Music,  a  An  interval  of  two  octaves  and  a  fifth,  b  A 
tone  at  this  interval,  c  =  larigot  b- 

nineti  eth  (nln'tT-gth  ;  -Tth  ;  151),  a.  Next  in  order  after 
the  eighty-ninth  ;  also,  constituting  one  of  ninety  equal 
parts  into  which  a  (whole)  thing  may  be  divided, 
nlneti  eth,  n.  1.  The  quotient  of  a  unit  divided  by  ninety; 
one  of  ninety  equal  parts  into  which  a  (whole)  thing  may 
be  divided. 

2.  The  unit  or  object  next  in  order  after  the  eighty-ninth 
in  any  series. 

nlne'ty  (-tT),  a.  [AS.  nigontig.  See  nine;  cf.  forty.] 
Nine  times  ten  ;  eighty-nine  and  one  more, 
nlne'ty,  n.  ;  pi.  -ties  (-tTz)  1.  The  product  of  nine  times 
ten ;  the  number  greater  by  a  unit  than  eighty-nine. 

2.  A  symbol  representing  ninety  units,  as  90  or  xc. 

the  nineties,  the  years  numbered  ninety  to  ninety-nine,  in-  | 

elusive,  in  any  specified  or  understood  century. 

Ni'nib  (ne'ntb),  n.  [Assyrian.]  Babylon.  <€:  Assyr.  Myth. 
A  solar  deity,  one  of  the  chief  gods  of  the  pantheon.  Pri¬ 
marily  he  was  the  god  of  the  spring  and  morning  sun  (cf. 
Nero al),  and  hence  the  patron  of  agriculture.  But,  esp. 
in  Assyria,  he  was  also  a  god  of  war  and  the  chase.  In 
Nippur  he  was  viewed  as  the  son  of  the  chief  god,  Bel,  and 
acquired  the  attributes  of  Bel. 

nin'ny  (uln'T),  n.  ;  pi.  -nies  (-Tz).  [Cf.  It.  ninno ,  ninna,  a  1 
baby,  Sp.  niho,  niha ,  child,  infant,  It.  ninna ,  ninna  nanna,  | 
lullaby,  prob.  fr.  ni,  na ,  as  used  in  singing  a  child  to 
sleep.]  A  fool ;  a  simpleton.  Shak.  —  nin'ny  ish,  a. — 
nin'ny  ism  (-Tz’m),  n.  —  nin'ny  ship,  n. 
nin'ny  ham' mer  (-hSm'Sr),  n.  A  simpleton;  a  silly  person, 
ninth  (ninth),  a.  [From  nine;  cf.  AS.  nigoSa.']  Next  in 
order  after  the  eighth  ;  also,  constituting  one  of  nine  equal 
parts  into  which  a  (whole)  thing  may  be  divided, 
ninth  chord,  a  chord  of  the  dominant  seventh  with  the 
ninth  added.  —  n.  nerve,  Anal.,  one  of  the  ninth  pair  of  cra¬ 
nial  nerves  ;  the  glossopharyngeal  nerve, 
ninth,  n.  1.  The  quotient  of  a  unit  divided  by  nine  ;  one 
of  nine  equal  parts  into  which  a  (whole)  thing  may  be  di¬ 
vided  ;  a  ninth  part. 

2.  Music,  a  The  interval  of  an  octave  and  a  second,  b  A 
tone  at  this  interval,  c  =  ninth  chord. 
ninth'ly,  adv.  In  the  ninth  place. 

Nl'nus  (nl'nfis),  n.  [L.,  fr.  Gr.  Nivo?.]  In  Greek  legend, 
the  founder  of  Nineveh,  and  husband  of  Semiramis. 
ni'O  bate  (ni'o-bat),  n.  [See  niobium.]  Chein.  A  salt  of 
niobic  acid  ;  a  col um bate. 


Nl'o-be  (ni'o-be),  n.  [L.  Nioba ,  Niobe ,  Gr.  Nio/Svp]  1.  Gr. 
Myth.  Daughter  of  Tantalus,  and  wife  of  Amphion,  king 
of  Thebes.  Her  pride  in  her  numerous  children  led  her 
to  compare  herself  to  Leto,  who  had  only  two  ;  to  pun¬ 
ish  her,  Apollo  and  Artemis,  Leto’s  children,  slew  all  of 
Niobe’s  children  (or,  in  some  versions,  all  but  one  son  and 
one  daughter).  Niobe  herself  was  changed  by  Zeus  into 
stone,  in  which  form  she  continued  to  weep  her  loss. 

2.  Bot.  A  small  genus  of  Japanese  liliaceous  plants  with 
broad,  veiny  leaves  and  terminal  spikes  or  racemes  of  white 


iiine'-eyed'  (nTn'Td'),  a.  Hav¬ 

ing  nine  eyes  ;  —  formerly  used 
as  an  opprobrious  epithet, 
nine-eyed  eel.  The  lainprey  ; 
nine-eyes.  Scot. 
nine'-eyes'  (-Tz').  n.  [Cf.  G. 
neunanye,  D.  negenoog?\  a  A 
lainprey.  b  The  gunnel.  Local , 
Ehi  /. 

nine' fold'  (-f5ld'),  n.  Ohs.  If  R.  a 
An  amount  nine  times  as  great, 
b  A  group  or  set  of  nine  units, 
nine'-kill  er,  a.  [It  is  believed 
to  kill  and  impale  on  thorns  nine 
birds,  etc.,  before  eating  :  cf.  D. 
negen-dooder,  G  tu  untodter.]  A 
shrike,  or  butcher  bird, 
nine '-lived'  (-lTvd'),  a.  Having 
nine  lives,  as  the  cat  is  tabled 
to  have  :  hard  to  kill.  Collog. 
nine'mur'der.  nine'mur  der-er. 
n  The  nine-killer.  Ohs. 
nine'pegs  .n.pl.  Ninepins.  R. 
ninepin  block.  .V ant.  \  block 
shaped  somewhat  like  a  nine- 
pin,  used  as  a  fair-lender, 
nine'seore',  a.  Nine  times 
twenty.  —  n.  The  product  of 
nine  times  twenty  ;  ninescore 
units  or  objects. 

nine'ted  (nTn'tYd),  a.  [For 
dial,  nointed ,  anointed.  Cf. 
anoint,  v.l  Wicked.  Dial. 
Eng.  Oxf.  E.  D. 

nlne'ty- knot',  n.  The  knot- 

rass. 

ln'e-vlte  (nYn'P-vTt),  n.  An 


inhabitant  of  Nineveh,  in  an¬ 

cient  Assyria.  See  Assyrian. 
Nin'e-vit'i-cal  (-v  I  t'Y-k  a  1),  a. 
a  Pert,  to  Nineveh,  b  <>:.  pert, 
to,  or  characteristic  of,  an  old 
puppet  piny  called  *•  Nineveh.” 
Nin'e-vit  ish  (n'ln'f-vit'Ybh ),  a. 
Of  or  pert,  to  Nineveh, 
nlne'-wor  thl-ness.  n.  Charac¬ 
ter  as  equaling  the  Nine  Wor¬ 
thies.  Ohs. 

Nin  gir'suinYn-gYr'sdo),  w.  [As¬ 
syrian,  lit..  Lord  of  Girsu.] 
Babylon.  Myth.  In  the  older 
pantheon,  a  solar  deity,  god  of 
war  and  of  agriculture,  patron 
deity  of  Lagnsh  or  Shirpurla  :  — 
identified  with  Ninib. 
Nln'gish-zi'da  (n  Y  n'g  Y s  h-ze'- 
dii),  n.  =  Gishzida. 
nin'gle,  n.  [From  on  ingle, 
taken  as  a  nmgle.]  Ingle  ;  fa¬ 
vorite.  Obs. 

Ning'po'  (nYng'pS'),  n.  See 
Indo-Chinese  languages. 
nlnihammer.  +  ninnyhammf.r. 
Nin'i-ve  (nYn'Y-vf).  I).  Bib 
nin  i-ver'ei-ty,  n.  Perversion  of 
|  university.  Obs.  [ D .  Rib. | 

,  Nln'i-vites  (nYn'Y-vTts),  n.  p/.| 
ninmurder  +  ninemurder. 
nin'ny-broth',  n.  Coffee.  Obs. 
nin'ny-watch  (n  Y  n'Y-w  8  c  h'), 
nun'ny  watch'  (niin'Y-),  n.  A 
'  disturbance  ;  commotion  ;  con- 
l  fusion  ;  excitement.  Dial.  Eng. 
nin'ny-whoop',  n.  A  fool.  Obs. 


or  blue  flowers.  The  species  are  cultivated  under  the  name 
Funkia  ;  they  are  known  as  day  lilies. 

Nio-be'an  (ni'6-be'du),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  Niobe,  or 
resembling  that  of  Niobe  ;  as,  Nioltean  grief. 
ni-0'bic  (ni  o'blk  ;  ni-5b'Tk),  a.  Chem.  Columbic. 
Ni'obid  (ui'o-bld),  Ni'o-bide  (-bid;  -bid),  n.  [Cf.  1st 
-id.]  One  of  the  children  of  Niobe. 

ni  o'bi  um  (ni-o'bl-wm),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  L.  &  E.  Niobe .] 
Chem.  A  later  name  of  columbium.  See  columbium. 
ni-o'po  (ue-o'po),  n.  [Native  name  in  Venezuela:  cf.  Sp. 
niopo."\  An  intoxicant  snuff  prepared  by  the  natives  of 
Venezuela  from  the  roasted  seeds  of  a  mimosaceous  tree 


( Piptadenia  peregrinu),  thence  called  niopo  tree 
nip  (nip),  v.  t.  ;  nipped  (nipt),  nip'ping  (-Tug).  [ME.  nip- 
pen,  orig.  uncert. ;  cf.  ME.  nipen  to  nip,  D.  nijpen  to 
pinch,  also  ktiippen  to  nip,  clip,  pinch,  snap,  knijpen  to 
pinch,  LG.  knipen ,  G.  kneipen .]  1.  To  catch  and  inclose 

or  compress  tightly  between  two  surfaces,  edges,  or  points; 
to  pinch ;  as,  a  ship  nipped  in  the  ice. 

2.  To  sever  or  remove  by  pinching,  biting,  or  cutting  with 
two  meeting  edges  of  anything;  to  clip. 

The  small  shoots  .  .  .  must  be  nipped  off  Mortimer 

3.  To  diminish  by  severing  portions.  Obs.  or  B. 

4.  To  stop  ;  to  check  the  growth,  progress,  or  vigor  of,  as 
the  growth  of  a  plant  is  checked  by  cutting  off  its  buds  ; 
as,  to  nip  one’s  plans.  Now  Rare,  exc.  in  to  nip  in  the  bud. 
5  To  benumb,  check  the  growth  of,  or  injure,  as  does 
cold  ;  to  blast,  as  by  frost. 

Skepticism  and  inquiry  nip  like  a  black  frost  the  eager  credu¬ 
lity.  J.  A.  Froude. 

6.  To  vex  or  pain,  as  by  pinching;  also,  formerly,  to  re¬ 
buke  or  taunt. 

And  sharp  remorse  his  heart  did  prick  and  nip.  Spenser. 

7.  To  seize  hastily  or  sharply  ;  to  take  suddenly  ;  snatch; 
hence,  Slang,  to  arrest.  Also,  Thieves'1  Cant,  to  steal. 

8.  Naut,  To  secure  or  stop  (a  cable  or  rope)  with  seizing, 
to  nip  in  the  bud,  to  cut  off  at  the  very  beginning  of  growth. 
—  to  n.  in  the  head,  to  overcome  (a  person).  Obs. 

nip,  v.  i.  1.  To  pinch  or  press  tightly. 

2.  To  ache  as  if  pinched.  Chiefly  Scot. 

3  To  move  briskly,  quickly,  or  nimbly.  Slang,  Eng. 
nip,  7i.  1.  Act  of  pressing,  or  compressing,  sharply  be¬ 

tween  two  surfaces  or  points,  as  in  pinching  with  the 
fingers,  nails,  or  teeth  ;  a  pinch  ;  specif.  :  a  A  closing  in 
of  ice  about  a  vessel,  with  the  resultant  severe  pressure, 
b  Naut.  The  pressure  on  a  rope  where  it  is  bent  around,  or 
held  by,  something  ;  hence,  a  sharp  bend  or  turn  in  a  rope. 

2.  Act  of  pinching  off  or  severing  as  if  by  biting.  Rare. 

3.  A  biting  remark  ;  a  sarcasm;  taunt;  rebuke. 

4.  A  check  to  the  growth  of  vegetation  due  to  cold  or 
frost ;  hence,  sudden,  sharp  cold. 

5.  A  small  fragment  or  bit,  such  as  might  be  pinched  off. 

6.  In  various  sl  ing  or  dialect  senses,  implying  cutting  or 

sharpness  ;  specif. :  a  A  pickpocket ;  cutpurse ;  thief.  Obs. 
b  A  sharp  bargainer  ;  a  close  person.  Eng.  c  A  passenger 
on  a  coach  who  avoids  paying  fare.  De  QuiJicey. 

7.  A  biting  or  pungent  flavor  ;  —  also  fig.  Scot. 

Q.  Usually  in  pi.  Nippers. 

9.  Coal  Mining.  A  pinch,  or  contraction,  of  a  coal  seam, 
nip  and  tuck,  a  phrase  signifying  equality  in  a  contest; 
neck  and  neck ;  as,  a  nip-and-luck  contest.  U.  S. 

nip  (nTp),  7i.  [Orig.  uncert. ;  cf.  dial,  nip  a  small  piece,  a 
slight  refreshment,  E.  nip  a  pinching,  nip  to  pinch;  or 
LG.  &  D.  7iippen  to  sip,  Dan.  nippe.~\  1.  A  half  pint  of 
ale.  Obs.  Oxf.  E.  D. 

2.  A  sip  or  small  draft,  esp.  of  intoxicating  liquor  ;  a  dram, 
nip,  v.  t.  i.  To  take  (liquor)  in  nips  ;  esp.,  to  tipple, 
ni'pa  (ne'pd ;  ni'pd),  n.  [Sp.,  fr.  Malay  nipah.]  a  A 
drink  made  from  the  juice  of  the  East  Indian  palm  Nypa 
fruticans ;  also,  the  palm,  b  A  thatch  composed  of  its 
leaves.  See  Nypa. 

Nip'muc,  Nip'muck  (nTp'muk),  n.  One  of  a  tribe  of 
Algonquian  Indians  formerly  living  in  central  Massachu¬ 
setts,  Connecticut,  and  Rhode  Island.  They  joined  in 
King  Philip's  War  against  the  settlers,  at  its  close  fleeing 
to  western  and  northern 
tribes. 

nip'per  (nTp'er),  n. 

[From  nip  to  pinch.] 

1.  One  that  nips. 

2.  Usually  in  pi.  Any 
of  various  devices  for 
nipping ;  as :  a  Small 
pincers  for  holding, 
breaking,  or  cutting, 
b  Long  slender-nosed 
pliers  or  pincers  used 
by  burglars  for  seizing 
the  end  of  a  key  in  a 
lock  to  turn  it.  c  A  clasp 
in  a  printing  press  for  catching  a  sheet  and  conveying  it 


Hi/non'(ne'ndN,)»  n.  [F.J  See 

Ann  ;  —  fern.  prop.  name. 
Ni'nox  (nl'nCkB),  ri.  [NL.] 
Zool.  A  large  genus  of  owls 
ranging  from  Madagascar  to  the 
Australian  and  Indo-Malayan 
regions.  They  have  bristly  feet, 
imperfect  facial  disks,  anil  long 
pointed  wings,  [noint,  anoint.  I 
nint(nlnt).  Dial.  Eng.  var.  of  I 
nin'ut  (nYn'wt),  n.  The  mag¬ 
pie.  Local.  Etui. 

Ni'o-be  oil  (nl'o-bP).  An  oily 
liquid  used  as  an  artificial  per¬ 
fume.  It  consists  of  methyl 
benzoate,  Cr.HsCOoCHt  [ Obs. I 
ni'o-bite  (-hit),  n.  Columbite.| 
ni-o'bous  (nT-d'bus),  n.  ('hew 
Derived  lrom  niobium  (denot¬ 
ing  a  lower  degree  of  oxidation 
than  niobic). 

Ni'o-brar'a  for  rna'tion  (-brur'- 
d).  [From  the  Niobrara  River, 
Nebrnska.]  Geol.  A  subdivi¬ 
sion  of  the  Upper  Cretaceous  of 
the  western  interior  of  North 
America.  It  contains  most  of 
the  chalk  of  the  United  States, 
ni-o'ta  (nY-d't«),  n.,  or  niota 
bark.  [ Malay alam  karin-mo/ti, 
the  name  of  the  tree.]  =  niepa, 
NIEPA  BARK, 
nip.  +  nib,  of  a  pen. 
nip.  a.  An  obscure  word,  vari¬ 
ously  interpreted.  Obs. 
nip.  a.  [See  NKP.]  Catnip.  Obs. 
or  Dial.  Eng. 


nip'cheese'.a.  1.  A  ship’s  purser. 
Naut.  Slang.  Ohs.  [o/an^.l 
2.  Miser  ;  cheeseparing  person.) 
nipe,  r.  i.  [AS.  hnipian.  Oxf. 
E.  D .]  To  droop  ;  sink.  Ob*. 
nipe,  i\  t.  [Cf.  D.  nijjjen.]  To 
nip.  Obs.  —  niper,  n .  Obs. 
niph  a-blep'Bi-a  (nYf'd-blCp'- 
sY -a),  n.  [NL.  ;  Gr.  Pi</>a  (acc.) 
snow  +  a/3Aei/aa  blindness:  a- 
not  -f  ^Ac7reiv  to  see.]  Med. 
Snow  blindness, 
niph  o-typh-lo'BiB(-o-tYf-lo'sYR), 
n.  [NL. ;  Gr.  vc/>a  (acc.)  snow 
4-  Ti(/>Acocn9  blindness.]  Med 
Snow  blindness. 

Nip'is-sing  (nTp'Y-sYng).  a.  One 
of  a  tribe  of  Algonquian  Indians 
formerly  living  about  Lake  Nip- 
issing,  — now  classed  as  Ojibwa. 
nipitate.  f  NIPPITATB. 
nip'l.  Nipple.  Rtf.  Sp. 
nip'let,  a.  A  little  nipple.  Obs. 
nippe.  +  mu.  [drink.  I 

nip'per,  a.  A  nip,  or  small | 
Nip'per,  Susan  (nYp'gr).  A 
faithful  attendant  on  Florence 
Domhej',  in  Dickens’s  “Dombey 
and  Son,”  having  a  sharp  ana 
biting  manner. 

nip'per  crab.  =  nipper,  7  b. 
nip'per-kin,  n.  A  quantity  of 
liquor  equaling,  or  less  than,  a 
half  pint.  Nou- Rare.  See  4th 
nip,  a.,  1. 


to  the  form,  d  Naut.  Iron  clamps  or  a  selvagee  strap 
formerly  used  to  fasten  the  cable  to  the  messenger  in  heav¬ 
ing  up  an  anchor,  e  Dentists’  forceps  for  bending  platest 
punching  rivet  holes,  etc.  f  A  device  for  squeezing  tar  from 
rope  yarn,  g  Handcuff  s  or  leg  irons.  Collog.  h  E7igin.  A  de¬ 
vice  having  a  pair  of  serrated  jaws  working  together,  used 
to  cut  off  the  heads  of  piles  under  water,  i  A  kind  of  grab 
for  seizing  large  stones  and  other  heavy  objects  for  hauling, 
hoisting,  etc.  J  Eyeglasses;  pince-nez.  Slang. 

3.  A  pickpocket ;  a  thief.  Obs.  Cant. 

4.  A  tight-fisted  person  ;  a  miser.  Now  Rare. 

5.  A  horse’s  incisor  tooth,  esp  one  of  the  middle  four. 

6.  One  of  the  large  claws  or  pincers  of  a  crab  or  lobster. 

7-  a  The  cunner  (Tautogolubrus udspersus).  b  A  European 
crab  ( Polybius  henslowii). 

8  A  young  boy  ;  lad;  urchin;  specif.,  a  boy  who  assists 
a  workman,  costermonger,  or  the  like.  Ca7it  or  Sla7ig,  Eng. 

9.  Sea  Fishing.  A  kind  of  thick  baud  or  mitten  to  pro¬ 
tect  the  hand  from  the  lines. 

10.  Railroads.  In  track  laying,  a  man  who  holds  up  the 
ties  to  the  rails  while  the  latter  are  being  spiked  down. 

nip'per  (nTp'er),  v.  t.  Naut.  a  To  rack,  b  To  put  nip¬ 


pers  on. 

nip'ping  (nTp'Tng),  vb.  71.  of  nip.  Specif.  :  a  The  squeezing 
of  cotton  to  remove  excess  of  mordant  previous  to  dyeing, 
b  Railroads.  Holding  ties  up  to  the  rails  in  track  laying, 
nip'ping,  p.  pr .  of  nip.  Specif.  :p.  a.  a  Biting  ;  pinching  ; 
sharp;  sarcastic  ;  painful;  as,  a  7iipping  proverb,  wind, 
b  Gripping;  holding  tightly.  —  nip'ping-ly,  adv. 
nip'ple  (nTp'’l),  71.  [Formerly  also  neble,  orig.  uncert.  ; 
cf.  neb,  or  nip  a  pinching,  7 lip  to  pinch.]  1.  The  protuber¬ 
ance  of  a  breast,  or  mamma,  upon  which,  in  the  female, 
the  ducts  open  ;  the  mammilla  ;  a  teat ;  a  pap. 

2.  A  papilla  that  marks  the  outlet  of  a  secretory  gland. 

3.  Any  small  projection  or  article  in  which  there  is  an 
orifice  for  discharging  a  fluid,  or  for  other  purposes  ;  as, 
the  nipple  of  a  nursing  bottle  ;  the  7 tipple  of  a  percussion 
lock,  or  that  part  on  which  the  cap  is  put. 

4.  Mech.  A  pipe  fitting  consisting  of  a  short  piece  of 
pipe,  usually  with  a  screw  thread  at  each  end. 

5.  Mech.  Any  of  the  small  elongated  nuts  with  round 
bodies  fitting  in  the  rim  of  a  cycle  wheel  to  screw  on  to 
the  ends  of  the  w  ire  spokes  to  fasten  and  align  them. 

6.  Any  protuberance  having  the  general  shape  of  the  nip¬ 
ple  of  a  breast ;  esp.,  a  small  crest  on  a  mountain  top,  or 
a  projection  on  metal  or  glass. 

nip'ple,  v.  t. ;  nip'pled  (-’Id);  nip'pling  (-lTng).  To  pro¬ 
vide  with  a  nipple  or  nipples  ;  to  cover  with  protuberances 
resembling  nipples  ,  — usually  in  p.  p. 
nipple  cactus  Any  cactus  of  the  genus  Cactus,  formerly 

jWamitlaria. 


nip'ple- wort'  (nTp',l-wQrt/),7i.  A  cichoriaceous  herb  (Lap- 
suna  coTinnunis)  with  small  yellow  pauicled  flower  heads, 
nip'py  (-T),  a.  ;  -pi-er  (-T-er) ;  -pi-est.  Disposed  or  tend¬ 
ing  to  nip;  nipping;  biting;  grasping;  hence,  active, 
vigorous  ;  as,  nijtpy  air  or  liquor  ;  a  nijtpy  person. 

He  had  some  Burma  mounted  police  —  nippy  little  chaps, 
armed  with  sword  and  Snider  carbine.  Kipling. 

Nir-va'na  (ner-va'Ud ;  ner-T,  71.  [Skr.  nirvana.]  Bud¬ 
dhism.  The  final  emancipation  of  the  soul  from  transmi¬ 
gration,  and  consequently  a  beatific  freedom  from  worldly 
evils,  by  annihilation  or  by  absorption  into  the  divine. 
See  Buddhism.  —  Nir-va'nic  (ner-va'nTk  ;  ner-v5n'Tk),  a. 
Ilni'si  (nl'sl),  conj.  [L.]  Unless  ;  if  not;  —  used  in  Law 
after  the  w  ord  of  rule,  decree ,  order ,  or  the  like,  to  denote 
that  it  shall  take  effect  at  a  given  time,  unless  before  that 
time  it  is  modified  or  avoided  by  cause  shown  or  further 
proceedings  or  by  the  f  ulfillment  of  some  condition  therein 
named.  In  English  divorce  practice  decree  nisi  is  spe¬ 
cif.  used  of  a  decree  of  divorce  granted  (under  23  &  24  Viet, 
c.  144)  not  to  be  made  absolute  until  such  time,  not  less 
than  three  months  thereafter,  as  the  court  may  direct, 
ni'si  pri'US.  Law.  1.  Lit.,  unless  before  ;  —  used  of  causes 
involving  issues  of  fact,  which,  formerly,  being  begun  in 
the  courts  of  Westminster,  were  appointed  to  be  there 
tried,  in  an  Easter  or  Michaelmas  term,  by  a  jury  from  the 
county  wdierein  the  cause  of  action  arose,  unless  before 
(nisi  prius)  the  day  appointed  the  judges  of  assize  came  in¬ 
to  the  county  in  question  and  there  tried  the  cause.  This 
they  now  always  do,  though  the  term  is  still  retained  to 
designate  issues  of  fact  triable  at  the  assizes.  Eng. 

2.  Hence:  a  A  writ  commanding  the  sheriff  to  provide 
a  jury  at  the  Court  of  Westminster  on  a  day  certain  unless 
the  judges  of  assize  previously  come  to  the  county  from 
which  the  jury  is  to  be  returned  ;  also,  the  clause  in  this 
writ  introduced  by  the  words  “  nisi  prius,”  or  the  author¬ 
ity  or  commission  conferred  by  this  clause  on  the  judges 
of  assize.  Ena.  b  An  action  tried  or  to  be  tried  under 
such  a  w  rit.  Eng.  c  In  England,  the  trial  of  civil  causes 
by  the  judges  of  assize  ;  hence,  the  trial  of  issues  of  fact 
in  civil  causes  or  court  business  of  that  nature,  as  the 
trial  of  causes  before  the  judges  of  the  King’s  (Queen’s) 
Bench  Division  in  London.  Hence  ni'si-pri'US,  a. 


;  nip'per-ty-tip'per-ty  (-tY-tlp'- 
Cr-tl),  a.  Silly;  trilling.  Scot. 
nip'pi-tate-.  a.  Peculiarly 
I  strong  and  good  ;  — said  of  ale 
i  or  liquor.  Obs.  —  n.  Also  nip - 
pi  ta'to,  nip  pi-ta'tum.  nip'pi- 
ta'ty.  Particularly  good  and 
j  strong  ale  or  other  fiquor.  Obs. 
nip'ple-less,  a.  See  -less. 
ni.  pri  Abbr.  Nisi  prius. 
nip'shot',  adv.  In  phr.  to  play, 
or  shoot,  nipshot :  to  miss  ;  to 
miss  tire.  Obs.  Scot. 
nipsitate.  +  niuuitate. 
nipt.  Var.  pret.  &  p.  p.  of  nii*. 
Now  Chiefly  Poetic  or  Ref.  Sp. 
nip'ter  (nYp'tJfr),  n.  [NGr. 
VLirryp,  in  Gr.,  wash  basin  ] 
East.  Ch.  The  ceremony  of  foot 
washing  on  Good  Friday, 
nire.  near. 

nirles  (nYrlz),  /i.  Also  nirls.  An 
eruption  resembling  measles  or 
chicken  pox.  Chiefly  Scot. 

Nir  ma'na-ka'va  (n  P  r-m  a'n  d- 
kii'yd),  n.  _  [Sar.  nirmuna  un¬ 
selfish  +  kdya  nature.)  7 'heos. 
The  state  of  an  adept  or  yogi 
who.  to  help  mankind,  after 
death  chooses  the  semipreserva¬ 
tion  of  his  personality  rather 
than  Nirvana  ;  also,  an  adept  in 
this  post-mortem  state, 
nirt.  n.  A  scar.  Obs. 
Nir-wa'na  (n  t- r-v  ii'n  a).  Var. 
of  Nirvana. 


nis.  Contr.  of  we  is,  is  not.  Obs. 
nis  (nYs),  w.  ;  jtl.  niss'es  (-£z  ; 
-Iz).  [Cf.  Dan.  7j/sse.]  In  Scan¬ 
dinavian  folklore,  a  friendly 
goblin  or  brownie  that  frequents 
the  farm  buildings  ;  a  kobold. 
Ni-sae'an(nT-se'<Jn),  a.  [Gr.^Ni- 
cra  10?,  fr.  NTtraio*-,  N^aaiou, 
name  ot  the  district.]  Of  or 
pertaining  to  a  great  plain  in 
ancient  Media  famous  lor  its 
I  horses.  —  Nisaean  horse,  a  breed 
|  of  large  fine  horses  used  by  Per¬ 
sian  kings  about  boa  u.  c. 

Ni'san  inT'sftn;  Heb.  nP-siin'), 
\u.  [Heb.  nlsun.']  See  Jewish 
<  ll.KXIIAU.  [ N A S E H E R K  Y .  | 

nis'ber-ry  (nYz'ber-Y).  Var.  of| 
nise.  etc.  +  NICK,  etc. 
ni'sey.  +  nizy. 

Ni  sha'da  (ne-shii'd<i),  w.  [Skr 
hishnda.)  a  In  ancient  Sanskrit 
literature,  one  of  the  native 
races  of  India,  b  The  off  spring 
of  a  Brahman  and  a  Sudra. 

I!  ni'si  Do'mi  nus.  fru'stra  (n!'- 
sT  dbm'Y-nfis  frfis'trd).  [L  ] 
Except  the  Lord,  in  vain  :  — 
motto  of  Edinburgh,  taken  from 
the  Latin  version  of  the  first 
verse  of  Psalm  cxxvii. 
ni'si  pris®'.  +  nisi  prius. 
nis'nas  (nYs'nas),  n.  [Ar.  nu- 
noa.]  A  guenon  monkey  (Cerco- 
j>ithecus  pyrrhonotus)  of  north¬ 
eastern  Africa. 


ale,  senate,  eftre,  ftm,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofa  :  eve,  8vent,  find,  recent,  maker;  ice.  Ill ;  old,  dbey,  orb,  6dd,  s6ft,  connect 

U  Foreign  Word.  f  Obsolete  Variant  of.  -f  combined  with.  =  equals. 


use,  unite,  urn,  up,  circus,  menu  ; 
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Nls'qual  11  (niz^kwii-le),  n.  An  Indian  of  a,  Salishan  tribe 
dwelling  about  the  southern  end  of  Puget  Sound.  They 
lived  in  communal  houses,  practiced  head-flattening,  and 
kept  slaves.  They  are  now  citizens  of  the  United  States, 
ni'sus  (ni's&s),  n.  [L.,  fr.  niti,  p.  p.  nisus,  to  strive.]  1.  A 
striving ;  an  effort ;  conative  state  or  character. 

A  nisus  or  energizing  towards  a  presente*!  object.  Ilickok. 
2.  Physiol,  a  The  periodic  procreative  desire  manifested 
in  the  spring  by  birds,  etc.  b  The  contraction  of  the  dia¬ 
phragm  and  abdominal  muscles  to  evacuate  feces  or  urine, 
nit  (nTt),  7i.  [AS.  hiiilu ;  akin  to  D.  neet,  G.  niss,  OHG. 
niz;  ct.  Gr.  kopk,  kovCSos,  Icel.  gnit ,  Sw.  gnet,  Dan.  gyiid, 
Russ.  &  Pol.  gnida ,  W.  nedd.~\  1.  The  egg  of  a  louse  or 
other  parasitic  insect  ;  also,  the  insect  itself  when  young ; 
—  formerly  applied  also,  contemptuously  or  jocosely,  to 
persons.  See  louse. 

2.  A  small  fly  or  a  gnat.  Obs.  or  Dial. 

Ni  tel'la  (ni-tel'd),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  L.  nitella  splendor.]  Bnt. 
A  large  genus  of  characeous  plants  consisting  of  delicate 
branching  aquatics  with  whorled  leaves.  They  differ  from 
Chara  in  not  having  a  corticated  stem.  See  CharacejE. 
ni'ter,  ni'tre  (ni'ter),  n.  [F.  nitre,  L.  nitrutn  native  soda, 
natron,  Gr.  virpov  ;  cf.  Heb.  nether  natron,  Ar.  nip'un , 
rw(run,  natron.  Cf.  natron.]  1.  Natron.  Obs. 

Though  thou  wash  thee  with  nitre.  Jer.  ii.  22. 

2.  Chem.  a  Potassium  nitrate  (saltpeter),  b  Sodium  ni¬ 
trate  (Chile  saltpeter) ;  — called  also  cubic ,  or  soda ,  niter. 

3.  A  supposed  nitrous  substance  or  element,  occurring 
esp.  diffused  through  the  air.  Obs. 

4.  =  nitrate,  1.  Obs.  &  R. 

6.  =  8UOAR  SAND.  U.  S. 

ni  ter,  ni'tre,  v.  1.  ;  ni'tered,  ni'tred  (-terd) ;  ni'ter-ing, 
ni'tring  (ni'tring).  To  treat  with  nitric  acid, 
niter,  or  nitre,  bush.  Any  thorny  zygophyllaceous  shrub 
of  the  genus  Nilraria,  esp.  N.  tridentata  of  Asia  Minor, 
nit'id  (nlt'Td),  a.  [L.  nitidus ,  fr.  nitere.  See  3d  neat.] 
Rare.  1.  Bright ;  lustrous  ;  shining. 

2.  Gay;  spruce;  fine; — said  of  persons, 
ni'ton  (ni'tSn),  n.  [From  its  phosphorescent  properties  ; 
prob.  fr.  L.  nitere  to  shine  -f-  -on  as  in  argon,  neon.]  Chem. 
A  colorless  gas  resembling  argon  ;  radium  emanation.  See 
radium.  Symbol,  Nt;  at.  wt.,  2*22.4. 
nl-tram'l-dln  (ni-tr5m'Y-dYn)  1  n.  [See  nitric  ;  ami- 
nl- tram '1  dine  (-din  ;  -den  ;  184)  (  DIN.]  An  explosive 
formed  by  action  of  nitric  acid  on  starch,  paper,  etc., 
similar  chemically  to  guncotton,  which  it  preceded, 
ni  tram'ine  (ni-trSm'Tn  ;  ni'trd-men';  184),  7*.  Also  -in. 
[nitro- amine. ~\  Or g.  Chem.  A  compound  containing 
an  amino  group  one  of  whose  hydrogen  atoms  is  replaced 
by  the  nitro  group. 

ni  tra  nil'ic  (ni'trri-nYl'Yk),  a.  [ nitro -  chlorn?j?7.]  Desig¬ 

nating  a  golden-yellow  crystalline  acid,  CB(N02).,(0H)20.,, 
produced  by  action  of  sodium  nitrite  on  cliloranil. 
ni-tran'i-line  (ni-trXn'Y-lYn  ;  -len  ;  184),  n.  Also  -lin.  [711- 
tro-  -f-  aiidine.~\  Chem.  Any  of  three  isomeric  nitro  deriva¬ 
tives  (called  orthonitraniliiie ,  metanitr aniline,  and  paratii- 
traniline)  of  aniline,  C6H4(N02)NH2,  got  by  nitration  of 
aniline  in  presence  of  sulphuric  acid,  and  in  other  ways. 
They  are  weakly  basic  yellow  crystalline  compounds, 
ni'trate  (ni'trat),  7i.  [Cf.  F.  niirate.~\  1.  Che7n.  A  salt  or 
ester  of  nitric  acid.  The  nitrates  of  the  metals  are,  as  a 
class,  soluble  crystalline  salts. 

2.  Potassium  nitrate  or  sodium  nitrate,  as  a  fertilizer, 
nitrate  of  iron,  Dyemg,  a  dark  red  liquid,  chiefly  ferric 
sulphate,  made  by  oxidizing  a  solution  of  ferrous  sulphate 
witn  nitric  acid.  It  is  a  mordant.  —  n.  of  silver.  See  silver 
nitrate.  —  n.  of  sodium.  See  Chile  saltpeter. 
ni'trate,  v.  t. ;  -trat-ed  (-trat-gd) ;  -trat-ing  (-trat-Tne). 
1.  Chem.  To  treat,  impregnate,  or  combine  with  nitric  acid 
or  a  nitrate  ;  to  convert  into  a  nitro  compound  or  a  nitrate. 
2  •  Photog.  To  prepare  with  silver  nitrate  ;  —  chiefly  in  p.  p. 
nl  tra'tlon  (nl-tra'shun),  n.  Act  or  process  of  nitrating, 
nl'trl-a-ry  (ni'trT-a-rT),  n.  pi.  ;  -ries  (-rTz).  [F.  nitriere. 

See  niter.]  An  artificial  bed  of  refuse  animal  matter,  etc., 
for  the  manufacture  of  niter  by  nitrification, 
ni'trlc  (ni'trlk),  a.  [Cf.  F.  7iitrique.  See  niter.]  Che7n. 
Of,  pert,  to,  or  containing,  nitrogen  ;  specif.,  designating 
compounds  in  which,  as  contrasted  with  7 litrous  compounds, 
the  element  has  a  higher  valence  ;  as,  nitric  oxide,  acid, 
nitric  acid,  a  monobasic  acid,  HN03,  composed  of  hydro¬ 
gen,  nitrogen,  and  oxygen,  and  formed  by  the  action  pi 
sulphuric  acia  on  nitrates,  dv  the  passage  of  the  electric 
spark  through  moist  air,  ana  in  other  ways  ;  .aqua  fortis. 
The  pure  acid  is  a  colorless,  fuming, corrosive  liquid, which 
has  a  sp.  gr.  of  1.54  and  boils  at  86°  C.  (187°#F.)  with  par¬ 
tial  decomposition,  forming  some  gaseous  nitrogen  perox¬ 
ide.  The  fuming  nitric  acid  of  commerce  contains  this  gas 
in  solution,  is  red  or  brown  in  color,  and  is  more  active 
than  the  colorless  acid.  Ordinary  commercial  nitric  acid 
is  yellowish  in  color,  contains  about  sixty  per  cent  of  the 
anhydrous  acid,  and  has  a  sp.  gr.  of  about  1.37.  Ordinary 
aqua  fortis  is  not  so  strong.  Nitric  acid  is  very  active, 


dissociating  readily  in  water  and  having  also  strong  oxi¬ 
dizing  properties.  It  attacks  most  metals  and  certain  other 
elements,  and  yellows  and  corrodes  various  organic  mat¬ 
ters.  as  the  skin,  hair,  and  dyestuffs.  In  some  cases  the 
products  are  nitrates  or  nitro  compounds.  The  chief  source 
of  nit  ric  acid  at  present  is  Chile  saltpeter  (sodium  nitrate). 
—  nitric  anhydride,  a  white  crystalline  oxide  of  nitrogen, 
N2G5.  It  combines  with  water  with  evolution  of  much 
heat  tq  form  nitric  acid.  — n.  bacteria,  any  of  various  soil 
bacteria  which  oxidize  nitrites  to  nitrates.  —  n.  oxide,  a 
colorless  poisonous  gas,  NO,  obtained  by  reduction  of  ni¬ 
tric  acid,  as  by  treatment  with  copper.  On  contact  with 
the  air  or  with  oxygen,  it  becomes  reddish  brown  from  the 
formation  of  nitrogen  dioxide,  or  peroxide,  N02. 
ni'tride  (ni'trid ;  -trld ;  184),  n.  Also  ni'trid.  [From 
nitrogen.]  Chem.  A  compound  of  nitrogen  with  a  more 
positive  element,  as  boron,  silicon,  and  many  metals, 
ni  tril'er  OUS  (ni-trlf'er-ws),  a.  [ niter  -j-  -ferous.’]  Con¬ 
taining,  or  yielding,  niter. 

ni  tri  li'a-bie  (ni'trY-fi'a-b’l),  a.  Capable  of  nitrification, 
ni  tri-fi-ca'tion  (-fY-ka'slmn),  7 1.  [Cf.  F.  nitrification. 

See  nitrify.]  Chetn.  Act  or  process  of  nitrifying  ;  specif., 
a  process  of  oxidation  by  which  ammonia  is  converted  into 
nitrites  and  nitrates,  esp.  by  the  agency  of  bacteria.  Such 
oxidation  can  be  produced  in  the  laboratory  directly,  but 
it  also  occurs  wherever  the  proper  conditions  of  temj>era- 
ture,  air,  moisture,  and  alkalinity  allow  the  nitrobacteria 
to  act,  as  in  all  productive  soils,  in  the  heaps  of  waste  or¬ 
ganic  matter  formerly  used  in  manufacturing  saltpeter, 
etc.  The  process  is:  conversion  of  the  ammonia  (derived 
usually  from  decomposed  vegetable  or  animal  matter)  into 
nitrites,  and  the  further  oxidation  of  nitrites  to  nitrates. 
See  nitric  bacteria,  nitrous  bacteria. 
ni'tri-ly  (nl'trT-fi),  ?\  t. ;  -fied  (-fid) ;  -fy'ing  (-fi'Yng). 
\jiiter  -f-  -fy:  cf.  F.  nilrifier.  See  niter.]  Chem.  To 
combine  or  impregnate  with  nitrogen  ;  to  convert,  by  oxi¬ 
dation,  into  uitrous  or  nitric  acid  or  their  salts  ;  to  subject 
to,  or  produce  by,  nitrification.  —  ni'tri-fi'er  (-fi'er),  71. 
ni'trile  (ni'tril;  -trll),  71.  [See  nitro-.]  Org.  Chem.  A 
compound  of  the  general  formula  RCN,  which  may  be 
regarded  as  ammonia  whose  hydrogen  is  replaced  by  a 
trivalent  hydrocarbon  radical,  or  as  an  ester  of  hydro¬ 
cyanic  acid,  or  as  an  acid  in  which  carboxyl  is  replaced 
by  cyanogen.  On  saponification  the  nitriles  yield  their 
corresponding  acids,  with  elimination  of  the  nitrogen  as 
ammonia,  and  hence  are  called  acetic  nitrile  (or  methyl 
cyanide,  CH3CN),benzonitrile  (or  phenyl  cyanide,  Cr.H5CN), 
etc.  They  are  in  general  colorless  liquids  of  agreeable 
odor  or,  in  case  of  the  higher  members  of  the  series,  solids, 
nitrile  base.  Org.  Chem.  A  tertiary  amine.  See  amine. 
ni'trite  (ni'trit),  n.  [Cf.  F.  nitidte.  See  niter.]  Chem. 
A  salt  or  ester  of  nitrous  acid, 
ni'tro-  (ni'tro-).  [L.  nitrum  native  soda,  natron,  Gr.  piVpoi/.] 

1.  A  combining  form  denoting  the  presence  of  7 (iter. 

2.  Chem.  A  combining  form  (used  also  adjectively,  nitro) 
designating :  (1 )  certain  compounds  of  nitrogen  or  of  its 
acids ,  as  wVrohydrochloric,  nitrocsdcite  ;  (2)  the  group  or 
radical  NO 2,  or  its  compounds ;  as,  ??t7robenzene  (benzene 
in  which  the  nitro  group  replaces  a  hydrogen  atom), 
nitro  cotton,  guncotton.  —  n.  explosive,  any  explosive,  as 
nitroglycerin  or  guncotton,  made  by  nitrating  organic 
materials.  —  n.  group,  Chem.,  the  univalent  radical  N02,  a 
group  of  strongly  acid  nature  ;  —  called  also  nilroxyl.  —  n. 
powder,  any  explosive  powder  made  from  nitrated  organic 
materials.  See  guncotton,  smokeless  powder.  —  n.  substi¬ 
tution  compound  or  product,  Chem.,  a  substance  formed  by 
the  substitution  of  the  nitro  group,  N02,  esp.  for  hydrogen. 

ni'tro-bac-te'ri-a  (-b5k-te'n-d),  n.  pi.  [NL.]  Bacteriol. 
The  soil  bacteria  concerned  in  nitrification.  They  are 
of  two  classes :  the  wiVrtc  and  the  nitrous  bacteria.  By 
some  authorities  nitrobacteria  is  restricted  to  the  former 
class,  the  latter  being  called  nili'osobactei'ia.  See  nitric 
bacteria,  nitrous  bacteria. 

ni  tro-ben'zene  (-bSn'zen ;  -bSn-zen'),  n.  [ nitro -  -f-  be7i- 
ze7ie.~\  Chem.  A  pale  yellow,  poisonous  liquid,  C(lH5-N02, 
produced  by  action  of  nitric  acid  on  benzene,  and  called 
from  its  odor  artificial  oil  of  bitter  almo7ids ,  and  oil,  or 
esse7ice ,  of  mirbane.  It  is  used  in  perfumery,  and  is  made 
in  large  quantities  in  the  preparation  of  aniline, 
ni'tro  form  (ni'tro-ffinn),  n.  [nitro-  -f-  /07-myl.]  Chem. 
A  trinitro  derivative  of  methane,  CH(N02);;,  analogous  to 
chloroform.  It  is  a  white,  crystalline,  acidic  explosive, 
ni  tro-gel'a  tin,  or  -tine  (-jSl'd-tYn),  n.  Blasting  gelatin, 
ni'tro-gen  (ni'tro-jSn),  n.  [F.  7iitrogene.  See  nitro-  ; 
-gen.]  Chetn.  A  colorless  gaseous  element,  tasteless  and 
odorless,  constituting  about  four  fifths  (78.06  per  cent)  of 
the  atmosphere  by  volume  ;  —  called  azote  by  French 
chemists,  because  incapable  of  supporting  life.  Symbol,  N  ; 
at.  wt..  14.008.  Free  nitrogen  is  very  inactive.  Except  for 
the  action  of  nitrogen-fixing  bacteria,  it  combines  only 
at 'high  temperatures,  and  then  only  with  a  limited  num¬ 
ber  of  elements.  Once  combined,  however,  it  may  take 
part  in  various  transformations.  It  forms  many  impor¬ 
tant  compounds,  as  ammonia,  nitric  oxide,  nitric  acid, 
the  nitrides,  the  cyanides,  etc.,  and  a  host  of  organic  sub- 
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stances,  as  the  azo  compounds,  alkaloids,  and  proteids. 
It  is  a  constituent  of  all  organized  living  tissues,  ani¬ 
mal  or  vegetable.  Pure  nitrogen  may  be  obtained  by 
heating  ammonium  nitrite.  Its  sp.  gr.  is  0.967.  one  liter 
weighing  1.251  g.  It  can  be  reduced  to  a  colorless  liquid 
bodmg  at  —195.5°  C.  and  to  a  colorless  crystalline  solid 
melting  aft—  210.50  c.  Processes  of  nitrogen  fixation 
(combination  of  the  free  nitrogen  of  the  air)  have  become 
important ;  nitric  acid,  calcium  cyanamide,  and  ammonia 
are  among  the  products  so  obtained.  Chemically,  nitrogen 
is  chiefly  trivalent  and  pentavalent. 
nitrogen  chloride.  Chem.  A  thin,  yellowish,  volatile, 
violently  explosive  oil,  NCI3,  made  by  passing  chlorine 
into  a  warm  solution  of  ammonium  chloride,  and  by  other 
methods. 

ni'tro  gen-fix  ing,  a.  Bacteriol.  Designating,  or  pert.  to* 
any  of  certain  soil  bacteria  having  the  power 
of  causing  free  nitrogen  to  combine  with 
other  elements  in  the  soil,  forming  com¬ 
pounds  available  for  plant  food.  A  few 
species,  as  the  nitrobacteria,  apparently 
act  independently ;  others,  as  Bacillus  ra¬ 
dio  ico!  a,  live  symbiotically  within  the  roots 
of  various  leguminous  plants,  forming 
nodules,  or  root  tubercles,  and  storing  up 
nitrogen.  It  is  this  property  which  renders  leguminous 
crops  valuable  in  improving  impoverished  soils, 
nitrogen  iodide.  Chem.  A  brown  or  black  powder, 
N2Ii.-I3,  obtained  by  the  action  of  ammonia  on  iodine  and 
by  other  methods.  It  is  violently  explosive  when  dry. 
nl-trog'e-nize  (ni-troj'e-niz  ;  nl'trS-jen-iz ;  277),  v.  t. ;  -ized 
(-Tzd) ;  -iz'ing  (-Iz'Tng).  To  combine,  or  impregnate,  with 
nitrogen  or  its  compounds. 

ni-trog'e  nous  (ni-tr5j'e-nfis),  a.  Chem.  Of,  pert,  to,  or 
containing,  nitrogen  ;  as,  a  7iitroge7ious  principle, 
nitrogenous  equilibrium.  Physiol.  Chem..  equilibrium  of  the 
animal  body  characterized  by  equality  of  income  and 
output  of  nitrogen.  —  n.  foods.  See  food,  n.,  1. 
nitrogen  peroxide  Chem.  A  compound  of  powerful  oxi¬ 
dizing  properties  got  as  a  reddish  brown,  suffocating, 
poisonous  gas  by  mixing  nitric  oxide  and  oxygen,  by 
beating  lead  nitrate,  etc.  At  150°  C.  it  corresponds  to 
the  formula  N02  (nitrogen  dioxide).  On  cooling  it  becomes 
lighter  in  color,  condensing  to  a  yellow  liquid,  N204  (ni¬ 
trogen  tetroxide),  which  at  0°  C.  becomes  nearly  colorless 
and  at  —20°  changes  to  a  colorless  crystalline  solid, 
ni  tro  glyc'er  in,  ni  tro  glyc'er  ine  (nl'tro-glTs'er-Yn),  n. 
[niti'O-  -+-  glycei'in.']  Chem.  A  heavy,  oily,  explosive 
liquid,  C3Hc(NO;<)3,  colorless  when  pure,  obtained  by  treat- 
ing  glycerin  with  a  mixture  of  nitric  and  sulphuric  acids, 
and  called  more  properly  glyceryl  trinitrate.  It  is  poison¬ 
ous  and  has  a  sweet  burning  taste.  Nitroglycerin  burns 
quietly  in  the  open  air,  but  is  exploded  by  percussion  or 
by  heating  in  a  closed  vessel.  It  produces  by  detonation 
about  ten  thousand  times  its  own  volume  of  gas.  Compared 
with  gunpowder  it  is  eight  times  as  powerful,  weight  for 
weight,  or  thirteen  times,  volume  for  volume.  It  is  a 
common  explosive,  but  usually  mixed  with  absorbents. 
See  dynamite.  In  medicine  it  is  often  called  glonoin. 
ni'tro  hy  dro  chlo'ric  (-hhdro-klo'rTk  ;  201),  a.  [ nitro - 
-f-  hydiochloric .]  Chem.  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  containing, 
nitric  and  hydrochloric  acids;  —  in  the  phrase,  nitrohydro- 
chloi'ic  acid  (aqua  regia).  See  aqua  regia. 
ni  trol  am'ine  (nhtrol-sSm'Yn  ;  -d-men' ;  184),  n.  Also  -in. 
[G.  nitrolamm;  71  itro&o-  -f-  liydroxy/awmi.]  Org.  Chem. 
Any  of  a  class  of  compounds  formed  by  the  action  of 
amines  either  on  nitrosites  or  on  nitrosoclilorides,  result¬ 
ing  in  the  substitution  of  the  group  NHR  or  NRR'  —  in  the 
former  case  for  ONO,  in  the  latter  for  Cl. 
ni  trol'ic  (ni-trol'Tk),  a.  Chem.  Pert,  to  or  desig¬ 
nating  any  of  a  series  of  acids  of  the  general 
formula  RC(NOH)N02,  formed  by  action  of 
nitrous  acid  on  nitroparaffins  containing  the 
group  -CH2N02,  corresponding  to  the  primary 
alcohols.  The  intense  blood-red  color  of  solu¬ 
tions  of  their  salts  makes  the  format  ion  of  these 
acids  a  convenient  test  for  the  primary  alcohols. 

Cf.  pseudonitrole. 

ni  tro-man'nite  (nPtro-mSn'it),  n.  [nitro-  -f* 

7nannite.]  Org.  Chem.  A  white  crystalline 
compound,  Cr,H8(N03)ri,  made  by  treating  man- 
nite  with  nitric  and  sulphuric  acids ;  mannite 
hexanitrate.  It  is  used  as  an  explosive, 
ni  trom'e-ter  (nl-tr5m'e-ter),  n.  [nitro-  -{- 
-7neter.~\  Chem.  An  apparatus  for  determining 

the  amount  of  nitrogen  or  some  of  its  com-  _ _ _ 

pounds  in  any  substance  subjected  to  analysis  ;  Common 
an  azotometer.  It  usually  consists  of  some  for  m  of 
form  of  gas  burette  for  measuring  evolved  ni-  N  i  t  r  o  ni¬ 
trogen  gas  or  nitric  oxide.  eter- 

ni  tro  mu'ri-ate  (nl'tro-mu'rY-at),  n.  [ nitro -  +  muriate .] 
A  substance  obtained  by  dissolving  a  metal  in  nitrohydro- 
chloric  acid  ;  as,  nitromuriate  of  tin  (a  solution  of  stannic 
chloride  used  by  dyers  as  a  mordant). 


ni'spe-ro  (ne'epa-ro),  n.  [Sp. 
nUperoi]  a  The  sapodilla.  neat 
Indies,  b  The  loquat.  Spain. 
Nia'roch  (n  Y  s'r  3  k  ;  n  T  z'-),  n. 
Bib.  An  Assyrian  deity  nt  whose 
shrine  Sennacherib  while  sleep¬ 
ing  was  slain  by  hif»  sons. 

Nis  san'.  Var.  of  Ncsan. 
Nis'sl’s  gran'ules  (nTs'*lz). 
(After  Franz  Missl  (b.  1860), 
German  alienist.]  Anat.  See 
nerve  cell. 

nls'su-ee  trout  (nYsh'db-e). 
[Prob.  fr.  an  Amer.  Indian 
name.]  A  larse,  voracious  va¬ 
riety  of  the  rainbow  trout  (Sal- 
mo  irideus  sfonei)  of  the  unper 
Sacramento  basin,  [not.  06s. I 
nis'te.  Contr.  of  nr  tviste,  knew  | 
Ni'suB  and  Eu-ry'a-lus  (nT'6ws, 
(1-rT'd-luB).  A  famous  pair  of 
friends  in  Vergil's  “  /Eneid.” 
They  were  young  Trojan  war¬ 
riors,  and,  when  one  undertook 
a  desperate  adventure  in  the 
enemy’s  camp,  the  other  insisted 
on  going  with  him.  Both  were 
slain. 

I!  nl'sus  for'ma-ti'vus.  [NL. 
fonnativus  formative.  )  The  in¬ 
herent  tendency  of  organic  mat- 
fer  to  reproduce  or  perpetuate 
itself  ;  vital  principle. 
nis'-wise/.  Var.  of  nese-wise. 
nisy.  +  nizy. 

nit.  f  nioht.  [pret.  of  nite.I 
nit.  Ohs.  n.  p.  of  knit;  ohs.j 
nit.  v.  i.  To  deposit  nits.  Obs. 


It.  n.  A  nut  ;  esp..  a  hazelnut. 
rot.  S,-  Dial.  Ena.  [goods,  etc.  I 
it,  n.  A  small  spot  in  cotton | 
itch.  Var.  of  niche,  n. 
itch,  n.  A  notch  ;  a  nick.  Obs. 
>•  Scot.  Sf  Dial.  Enq. 
itch.  n.  [See  knit*  h.]  A  bun- 
le.  as  of  hay  ;  a  knitch  ;  also, 
load  or  burden.  Dial.  Eny. 
Itch.  V.  t.  [Cf.  knitch.)  To 
>in  together  ;  connect.  Rare. 
Lte  (Scot.  net).  Obs.  or  Scot, 
ar.  of  NIT,  n. 

lte,  t.  [Cf.  Icel.  fiTta.  1  To 
eny  ;  abjure  ;  refuse.  Obs. 
l'ten-cy  ( n  T't  n-s  T),  n.  [L. 
itetis,  p.  pr.  of  nitere  to  shine.] 
rightne.^s  ;  luster.  Rare 
l'ten-cy.  n.  (From  L.  nitons, 
.  pr.  of  niti  to  strive.]  En- 
eavor  ;  effort ;  tendency.  Obs. 
i'tent.  a.  (L.  nitens.]  Shin- 
ig.  Obs.  —  ni'tent-lv,  adr.  Obs. 
it'er,  n.  One  who  cb-nics.  Obs. 
I'ter,  or  ni'tre.  cake  inT'tfr). 
’he  acid  sodium  sulphate 
:>rmed  ns  a  by-product  by  ae¬ 
on  of  sulphuric  acid  on  sodium 
itrate. 

l'tered,  ni'tred  (nl't?rd),  a. 
crtilized  with  nitrate. 
I'ter-ous.  i*  NiTRoi  s. 

It  grass.  An  annual  grafis 
'fast rid ium  australe )  of  the 
lediterraneon  region,  having 
nail  shining  spikelets. 

Ith.  +  NIGHT,  NITHE. 

[the.  +  NINTH. 


nithe,  n.  6?  v.  [AS.  ?g<Y.]  Envy. 

Obs.  [Eng.  var.  of  neither. I 
nith'er  ( nlth'?r).  Obs.  or  dial.  | 
nith'er.  Var.  of  nether.  Obs. 
or  Scot.  Sc  Dial.  Enq. 
nith'er.  n.  Sc  v.  [Cf.  Icel.  (mod¬ 
ern)  qubtra  to  shiver  ]  Shiver  ; 
tremble.  Scot.  V  Dial.  Enq. 
nith'er.  r.  t.  [AS.  ni$ertan. ]To 
humiliate;  debase;  oppress. 
Obs.  or  Scot.  [rious.  Obs.  I 
nith'ful.a.  [nithe  -I-  -fnl.]  En- 
Nith'hogg/  (nefch'hbg' ),  Nith'- 
hog  gr  (-hflg'T),  n.  [Icel.  Ni&- 
hbqqr.]  See  VooDKASiLL. 
ni'thlng  (nl'thYng),  n.  [AS. 
niBing,  of  Scand.  origin  :  cf. 
Icel.  riiSingr.]  A  coward;  nig¬ 
gard:  dastard.  Obs  or  Archaic. 
nl'thlng-hede,  n.  Niggardli¬ 
ness.  O  is. 

Niths'dale  (nYths'diil),  n.  [Aft¬ 
er  the  Countess  of  X  ith  so  ale.] 
A  kind  of  large  riding  hood 
worn  in  the  18th  century, 
nff/i-di  flo'rous  (nTU  T-dY-fid'- 
r/<s  :  201),  a.  [L.  nitidus  shining 
+  -fiorovs.]  Jiot.  Having  shin¬ 
ing  flowers.  Obs.  or  R. 
nit  i-di-fo'li-ous,  a.  [L.  nitidus 
shining  -+-  -folious.]  Rot.  Hav¬ 
ing  shining  leaves.  Obs.  or  A*. 
nl-tld'1-ty  (nY-tYd'Y-tl  J,  n.  [  L. 
nitiditas  splendor.]  Cleanness; 
brightness.  Ohs.  nr  R. 
nit'l-douB  ( nYt'T-dr/s),  a.  Shin¬ 
ing  or  glo»y  ;  nitid  ;  lustrous. 


Nit  i-du'li-dae  (-dO'lY-de),  n.  pi. 

[NL.,  fr.  dim.  of  L.  nitidus 
bright.]  Zobl.  A  family  of  small 
beetles  with  five-jointed  tarsi 
and  antenme  ending  in  a  three- 
jointed  clublike  expansion. 
Many  have  the  elytra  considera¬ 
bly  shortened.  Their  habits 
vary  ;  many  live  on  flowers, 
ni'tor.  n.  [L.]  Brightness.  Obs. 
Iini'tor  in  ad-ver'sum.  [L.]  I 
press  forward  to  the  opposite 
side  ;  I  advance  against  opposi¬ 
tion. 

Ovid  (Metamorphoses.  II..  72). 
ni'tram-ite  (n  T'trttm-T  t).  u. 
[wiVcate  -f  o///monium  4-  -ife.] 
MU.  ~  Fa vii  1;  EXP1  OSIVB. 
ni-tran'i-on  (n  T-t  r  ii  n'Wn),  v. 
The  anion  of  nitric  acid  and  the 
nitrates,  N03  . 

ni'tra-tine( nT'trd-tYn), n.  Chile 
saltpeter.  [Vars.  of  niter, etc. I 
ni'tre  (nT't?r),  ni'tred.  etc.] 
Nit'ri-an  (nYt^rY-^/n),  a.  Of  or 
pert,  to  Nitria  (Nitria?),  a  desert 
region  west  of  Cairo.  Egypt, 
which  was  in  earl y  ti  mes  the  seat 
of  a  famous  settlement  of  an¬ 
chorets  ;  as,  the  Xitrian  (Cure- 
tonian)  manuscript  of  the  four 
Gospels. 

ni  tri-fac'tion  (n  T't  r  T-f  a  k'- 
shrtn),  n.  [nitro-  +  -faction.] 
Chem.  Formation  of  niter, 
ni-trim'ide  ( n I-t  r  Y  m'T  d;  -Yd  : 
184),  n.  Also  -Id.  [nitro-  + 
imide.]  Chem.  See  silicam. 


ni 'trine,  a.  Nitrous.  Obs. 

ni'trish  (nl'trYsh),  a.  Charac¬ 
terized  by  niter.  Obs. 
ni'tro  (nl'trfl),  n.  Short  for 
nitro  powder.  [2.1 

ni  tro-a-liz'a-rin.n.  See  n itro-,  | 
ni  tro  am'ine  (nT'tnVftm'Tn:  -d- 
men';  184),  n.  Also -in.  Nitram- 
ine.  [=  N1TRANILINE.I 

ni  tro-an'i-line.  v.  Also  -lin.  | 
Ni  tro-bac'ter  (nT/tr(i-l)fik't?r), 
n.  [NL.]  Bacteriol.  A  genus 
established  to  include  the  nitric 
bacteria,  now  commonly  classed 
under  Bacillus. 

ni  tro-ba'rite  (-ha'rlt ;  -bar'Tt), 
n .  Min.  Native  barium  nitrate, 

Ba(NOs>2* 

ni  tro-ben  zo'ic,  a.  Chem.  Des¬ 
ignating  any  of  three  crvstal- 
line  acids.  C,-Hr,(N()2)0O2H, 
got  by  nitrating  benzoic  acid 
and  in  other  ways, 
ni  tro-ben 'zol  ('-bfn'zfil  ;  -zfil), 
ni  tro-ben' zole  (-zol),  n.  Nitro¬ 
benzene. 

ni  tro-cal'cite,  n.  [ntfro-  -f 
calcite.]  Min.  Native  calcium 
nitrate,  Ca(N03)24-aq.,  occur¬ 
ring  as  an  efflorescence  on  old 
walls,  in  limestone  caves,  etc. 
ni  tro-car'bol  (-kiir'bSl  ;  -bfil), 
n.  [ nitro -  -f  carbon  -f  2d  -ol.] 
Nitromethane. 

ni'tro  cel'lu  lose,  n.  See  cel- 
i.i  losk  nitrate. 
ni  tro-chlo'ro-form.  n.  [nitro- 
4-  chloroform.]  Chloropicrin. 


ni  tro-cu'mene,  n.  See  nitro-,  2. 

nitrogen  dioxide,  a  Nitric  oxide, 
b  See  NITROGEN  peroxide. 
ni  tro-ge'ne-ous  ( n  Vt  r  ?5-j  e'n  f- 
l/S',  a.  =  NITROGENOUS, 
ni  tro-gen'ic  (-jCn'Ik),  a  Ni¬ 
trogenous.  [oxide.  I 

nitrogen  monoxide.  Nitrous] 
nitrogen  pentoxide.  Nitric  an¬ 
hydride.  [ANHYDRIDE.  [ 

nitrogen  trioxide.  =  nitrous | 
ni  tro  glu'cose.  n.  An  explosive 
substance  got  by  nitrating  glu¬ 
cose. 

ni'trole,  ni'trol  (nT'trdl),  n. 
[nitro-  -f  lst-o/.J  A  nitrolic  acid, 
ni  tro'le  um  (nT-tr5'lf-iZm),  n. 
[NL.  ;  nitro-  -f  2d  -0/.]  Nitro¬ 
glycerin. 

ni'tro-lin  (n  T't  r  fi-1  Y  n),  ni'tro- 
line  (-IY11  ;  -len),  n.  An  explo¬ 
sive  made  by  treating  sugar  with 
nitric  acid  and  mixing  the  prod¬ 
uct  with  saltpeter  and  cellulose, 
ni  tro-mag'ne-site.  n.  [ nitro - 

+  magnesite.]  Min.  Native 
magnesium  nitrate,  Mg(N03)2-+- 
aq.,  occurring  as  an  efflores¬ 
cence  in  limestone  caverns, 
ni'tro-mane,  n.  [nitro-  -f-  -mane, 
of  uncert.  origin.]  Bacteriol. 
Any  soil  microorganism  effect¬ 
ing  nitrification  ;  one  of  th« 
nitrobacteria. 

ni/tro-meth'ane.  n.  Chem.  A 
mobile  liquid,  CII3N02,  got  hy 
treating  methyl  iodide'with  sil¬ 
ver  nitrite,  and  otherwise. 
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ni  tro-prus'sic  (nl'tro-prOs'Tk  ;  cf.  prussic),  a.  [ nitro -  + 
prussic.]  Chem.  Designating,  or  pert,  to,  a  red,  crystal¬ 
line,  unstable  acid,  HaFe(NO)(CN)r>,  obtained  in  the  form 
of  its  salts,  the  nitroprussides,  by  action  of  nitric  acid 
on  ferrocyanides,  by  action  of  sodium  nitrite  and  acetic 
acid  on  ferricyanides,  etc.  The  nitroprussides  are  usually 
colored  and  crystalline.  In  solution  they  give  a  rich  pur¬ 
ple  color  with  alkali  sulphides. 

nl'tro  sal  i-cyl'ic  (-s51/T-sTl'Tk),  a.  [ nitro — salicylic.'] 
Org.  Chem.  Pert,  to  or  designating  any  nitro  derivative  ol 
salicylic  acid,  esp.  that  one  formed  by  action  of  nitric  acid 
on  salicylic  acid,  indigo  (or  anil ),  etc.,  and  called  also 
aniiic  acid  and’ indigotic  arid.  It  is  a  white  crystalline 
substance,  CnH1(N02)(0H)C02H,  melting  at  228°  C. 
nFtros-am'ine  (nl'tros-Sm'Tn  ;  -d-men' ;  184),  n.  Also -in. 
Org.  Chem.  Any  of  a  class  of  neutral  compounds  derived 
from  amines  (esp.  secondary  amines)  by  replacement  of 
hydrogen  by  the  nitroso  group,  and  hence  characterized 
by  the  grouping  :N  NO.  They  are  in  general  oily  liquids, 
nl'tro-sate  (ni'tio-sat),  n.  [G.  nitrosat ,  contr.  fr.  nitroso- 
nilral.]  Org.  Chem.  Any  of  a  class  of  compounds  obtained 
by  the  action  of  nitrogen  peroxide  on  unsaturated  hydrocar¬ 
bons,  and  characterized  by  the  grouping  OoNOCC:NOH. 
ni'tro-site  (-sit),  n.  [G.  nitrosit ,  fr.  nitrosonitrit.]  Chem. 
Any  of  a  clajs  of  compounds  obtained  by  action  of  nitrous 
acid  or  anhydride  on  unsaturated  hydrocarbons  and  char¬ 
acterized  by  the  grouping  ONOC'C:NOH  (or  ONC  CONO). 
nl  tro'so-  (nl-tro'so-).  [See  nitrous.]  Chem.  A  combin¬ 
ing  form  (also  used  adjectively)  designating  the  group  or 
radical  NO,  called  the  nitroso  group  or  nitrosyl ,  or  its 
compounds ;  as,  niVrosobenzene,  CGH5NO  (benzene  in  which 
a  hydrogen  atom  has  been  replaced  by  the  nitroso  group). 
Certain  compounds  isomeric  with  nitroso  compounds,  and 
containing  the  grouping  C:NOH  instead  of  CH  NO,  are 
called  isonitroso  compounds.  —  nitroso  blue.  See  dye. 
ni  tro  SO-chlO'ride  (-kld'rid  ;  -rid  ;  184, 201),  n.  Also  rid- 
Chem.  Any  of  a  class  of  compounds  formed  by  action  of 
nitrosyl  chloride  (NOCl)on  unsaturated  hydrocarbous,  and 
characterized  by  the  grouping  ClC  C:NOH. 
nFtro-SUl'phatO  (ni'tro-sul'fat),  n.  A  supposed  salt  of 
nitric  and  sulphuric  acids ;  as,  nitroaulphate  (called  also 
nitrosulphide)  of  iron,  a  liquor  made  by  treating  ferrous 
sulphate  (copperas)  with  nitric  acid  and  used  in  dyeing  as 
a  mordant.  It  contains  ferric  nitrate  and  ferric  sulphate, 
ni'tro-syl  (nl'tro-sTl),  n.  [ nitroso -  -f-  -?//.]  Chem.  The 
univalent  radical  NO,  called  also  the  nitroso  group. 
nitrosyl  Chloride.  Chem.  All  orange-yellow  gas,  NOC1, 
formed  by  heating  aqua  regia  and  by  other  methods. 
IlTtro-syl'iC  (ni'tro-sil'Tk),  a.  Chem.  Of  or  pertaining  to 
nitrosyl ;  as,  nitrosylic  acid  (hyponitrous  acid), 
nitrosyl  sulphuric  acid.  A  colorless  or  white  crystalline 
acid,  H(NO)S04,  formed  bv  reaction  of  sulphuric  acid  with 
oxides  of  nitrogen  (not  N20),by  reaction  of  sulphur  dioxide 
w  ith  nitric  oxide  or  nitrogen  peroxide,  etc.  It  is  formed 
by  the  latter  reaction  in  sulphuric  acid  factories,  some¬ 
times  separating  in  chamber  crystals.  It  is  decomposed  bv 
w  ater,  regenerating  sulphuric  acid.  Called  also  nitrososul- 
phuric ,  nitrosulphonic ,  and  nitrosulphunc ,  acid. 
nitro-tol'u-ene  (-tbl'u-en),  n.  Also  ni'tro-tol'u-ol  (  ol;  -51). 
Chem.  Any  nitro  derivative  of  toluene,  esp.  any  of  the 
three  isomeric  mono  derivatives,  C6H4(N02)CH;!,  of  which 
the  ortho  and  para  varieties  are  obtained  by  direct  nitra¬ 
tion  of  toluene,  and  are  used  in  preparing  toluidines. 
nl'trous  (nl'trfts),  a.  [L.  nitrosus  full  of  natron:  cf.  F. 
nitreux.  See  niter.]  1.  Of,  pertaining  to,  containing, 
or  impregnated  with,  niter ;  of  the  nature  of  niter,  or 
resembling  it ;  as,  nitrous  powder  ;  Obs.^  nitrous  air  (Priest¬ 
ley’s  name  for  nitric  oxide). 

2  Chem.  Pert,  to  or  designating  any  compound  in  which 
nitrogen  is  relatively  lower  in  valence  than  in  nitric  com¬ 
pounds. 

nitrous  acid,  Chem .,  an  acid,  HN02,  forming  a  series  of 
well-characterized  salts,  the  nitrites ,  but  itself  known  only 
in  solution,  since  it  readily  decomposes  into  nitric  acid, 
nitric  oxide,  and  water. —  n.  anhydride,  a  compound,  N2O3, 
obtained  as  a  deep  blue,  unstable  liquid  boiling  at  3.5°  C. 
(38.3°  F.)  and  decomposing  into  nitric  oxide  and  nitrogen 
peroxide.  —  n.  bacteria,  any  of  various  soil  bacteria,  of  the 
genera  Pseudomonas  and  Micrococcus ,  which  oxidize  am¬ 


monia  compounds  to  nitrites.  Pseudomonas  europ&a  is 
the  best-known  species.—  nitrouB  ether,  Chem.,  ethyl  nitrite. 

—  n.  oxide.  See  laughing  gas.  -  n.  vitriol,  Sulphuric  Acid 
Man u /.,  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  in  which  nitrous 
gases  have  been  absorbed  in  the  Gay-Lussac  tower.  See 
Glover  tower. 

ni-trox'yl  (ni-tr5k'sTl),  n.  [ nitro -  -f  oxygen  -f-  ~yl-]  Chem. 
The  group  N02,  usually  called  the  nitro  group. 
ni-va'tlon  (-va'slwn),  n.  [L.  nix ,  niris,  snow.]  The  effects 
of  nevt*  in  mountain  valleys  ;  —  contrasted  with  glaciation. 
niv'e-OUS  (uTv'e-ws),  a.  [L.  niveus ,  fr.  nix ,  nivis ,  snow.] 
Snowy  ;  resembling  snowr ;  pure  shining  white, 
nix  (ntks),  n. ;  fern.  NiXB(nTk'sS) ;  G.  pi.  nixe  (nTk'se)  or 
nixen  (-s?n) ;  E.pl.  nixes  (nTk'sSz  ;  -stz).  [G.  Cf.  nicker.] 
Teut.  Myth.  A  water  sprite,  usually  small  of  stature,  in 
the  form  sometimes  of  a  woman,  sometimes  of  a  man,  or 
part  man,  part  fish.  The  nix  loves  music,  is  given  to  sooth¬ 
saying,  and  is  fond  of  mingling  in  the  dances  of  mortals; 
but  it  is  likely  to  be  treacherous.  Cf.  undine,  1,  Lorelei. 
Ni  zam'  (ne-ziim'),  n.  [Hind.  &  Per.  ni%am  order,  a  ruler, 
fr.  ni%am  order,  arrangemeut,  fr.  Ar.  na?ama  to  arrange, 
govern.]  1.  The  title  of  the  native  sovereigns  of  Haidara- 
bad,  Dekkan,  in  India,  since  1713. 

2.  [/.  c.]  [Turk,  ni?am.]  pi.  nizam.  A  regular  soldier 
of  the  Turkish  army.  See  army  organization. 

Njorth  (nyorth)  |  ii.  AlsoNJord  [Icel .  A jor Sr.]  Teut. 
Njor'thr  (nyfir'fcfer’)  )  Myth.  One  of  the  Vanir,  deities  asso¬ 
ciated  with  the  goddess  Nerthus.  He  was  the  hostage  given 
by  the  Vanir  to  the  A^sir  after  their  contest,  and  was  pro¬ 
tector  of  seafarers,  having  rule  over  the  winds.  See  Vanir. 
no  (no),  adv.  [ME.  no,  na,  AS.  nd  ;  ne  not  a  ever.  AS. 
ne  is  akin  to  OHG.  ni,  Goth,  ni,  Russ,  we,  Ir.,  Gael.,  &  W. 
ni,  L.  ne-  (in  comp.),  ne,  Gr.  (in  comp.),  Skr.  na,  and 
also  to  E.  prefix  tin-  not.  Cf.  nay,  not,  nice,  nefarious  ; 
aye.]  1.  Not;  —  formerly  used  generally,  but  now  only 
Scot,  or  in  expressions  of  alternative  or  opposing  courses  of 
action,  judgments,  opinions,  or  the  like.  Also  formerly 
used  in  negative  interrogation. 

A  man  may  fight  and  no  be  slain.  Burns. 

I  am  perplex ’d  and  doubtful  whether  or  no 
I  dare  accept  this  your  congratulation.  Coleridge. 

2.  Not  any  ;  not  at  all  ;  not  in  any  respect  or  degree  ;  — 
used  with  comparative  adjectives  and  with  other  ;  as,  he 
is  no  worse  than  he  was  yesterday. 

We  do  no  otherwise  than  we  are  willed.  Shak. 

3.  Not  so  ;  —  used  to  express  negation,  dissent,  denial,  or 
refusal  in  answer  to  a  question,  etc.,  or  to  introduce  a 
statement  correcting  or  contradicting  that  of  another  per¬ 
son  or  of  one’s  self  ;  the  opposite  of  yes  (cf.  nay,  adv.,  1) ; 
as,  are  you  going  ?  Ao,  I  am  not  going.  It  is  often  doubled 
for  emphasis;  as,  No,  no,  I  will  not.  Before  another  nega¬ 
tive,  no  is  emphatic  or  introduces  a  more  emphatic,  ex¬ 
plicit,  or  comprehensive  statement  (cf.  nay,  adv.,  2). 

.Vo!  Nay,  Heaven  forbid.  Coleridge. 

There  is  none  righteous,  no,  not  one.  Rom.  iii.  10. 

I  .  .  .  have  found  no  fault  in  this  man  touching  those  things 
whereof  ye  accuse  him  :  Ao,  nor  yet  llerod.  Luke  xxiii.  14,  15. 
no  less,  hot  less ;  no  fewer,  smaller,  or  the  like  often  fol¬ 
lowed  by  than,  —  no  more,  a  Not  anything  more  or  fur¬ 
ther;  nothing  in  addition;  not  any  more;  no  longer; 
never  again  ;  nevermore  ;  as,  he  wanted  no  more  ;  there  is 
no  more  bread  \  he  heard  no  more  the  roar  of  the  storm, 
b  No  longer  existent ;  dead  ;  gone  ;  as.  Cassius  is  no  more  ; 
Troy  is  no  more,  c  To  or  in  no  greater  degree  ;  no  sooner ; 

—  with  than  ;  as,  he  can  no  more  do  it  than  he  can  fiy. 

no  (no),  7i.  ;  pi.  noes  or  no’s  (noz).  1.  Act  of  uttering  no ; 
a  refusal  by  use  of  the  word  no  ;  a  denial. 

2.  A  negative  vote  or  decision;  pi.,  those  who  vote  in  the 
negative  ;  nays  ;  as,  the  noes  have  it. 
without  no,  beyond  denial ;  surely.  Obs. 
no,  a.  [ME.  no,  non ,  na,  nan,  the  same  word  as  E.  none  ; 
cf.  E.  a,  an.  See  none.]  Not  any:  not  a; — Used  in  a 
variety  of  connections  and  constructions;  as:  a  With 
other  negatives  or  redundantly.  Obs.  or  Dial,  or  Illiterate. 

Ther  nan  l  was  not]  no  man  no  wher  so  vertuous  Chaucer 
b  Without  other  negatives. 

Let  there  be  no  strife  .  .  .  between  me  and  thee.  Gen.  xiii.  8. 
C  With  another  adjective,  qualifying  both  it  and  the  noun, 
the  two  adjectives  taken  together  usually  implying  a 
meaning  more  commonly  expressed  by  the  opposite  posi¬ 
tive  statement ;  as,  he  made  no  short  speech ;  I  have  no 
great  regard  for  him.  “  No  small  tempest  lay  on  us.” 


Acts  xxvii.  20.  d  With  a  noun  in  the  predicate;  as,  it  a 
no  (i.  e.,  an  extremely  short)  distance  there. 

That  goodness  is  no  name,  and  happiness  no  dream.  Byron. 
6  With  a  verbal  noun  or  gerund  in  the  predicate,  indicat¬ 
ing  the  impossibility  of  the  specified  action  ;  as,  there  is 
no  denying  his  tale  ;  there  is  no  delaying  his  going. 

Ao  is  used  in  combination  with  nouns  or  adjectives 
with  various  forces ;  as  :  a  Denoting  that  a  thing  or  person 
is  not  properly  entitled  to  the  name.  Now  Rare. 

Under  this  wo-government  the  Schoolhouse  began  to  see  bnd 
times.  .  1  .Hughes. 

b  Denoting  complete  absence  of  what  is  named  ;  as,  a 
vote  of  no  confidence,  or,  attrib.,  a  7/o-confidence  vote. 

To  extract  any  auch  meaning,  or  rather  no-meaning,  .  is  to 
play  tricks  with’  words.  _  .  J-  Marti  neon. 

C  Denoting  objection  or  opposition  ;  — in  attrib.  phrases; 
as,  a  fio-compromise  position,  d  With  adjectives,  equiva¬ 
lent  to  non-,  tin-,  or  in-.  Obs. 

In  Middle  English  before  a  vowel  non  or  noon  was 
used.  “Woman.”  “  Noon  apotecarie.”  Chaucer. 

no  go.  a  hopeless  attempt ;  a  failure ;  fiasco.  Cotloq. 
Thackeray.  —  no  man,  nobody  ;  no  one. 

Hath  no  man  condemned  thee  ?  John  viii.  10,  !1. 

—  no  man’s  land,  a  Land  to  which  no  one  has  the  exclusit e 
right  of  possession;  land  belonging  to  no  one:  specif., 
in  Great  Britain,  a  piece  of  land  (called  also  Jack's  land ; 
cf.  Clootie’s  croft)  not  subject  to  any  definite  rights  of 
ownership  or  not  lying  in  any  particular  known  parish, 
as  formerly  in  England  and  Scotland,  b  Naut.  A  spate 
amidships  not  regarded  as  belonging  distinctly  to  either 
the  port  or  starboard  watch  ;  hence,  a  space  or,  by  exten¬ 
sion,  a  job,  on  a  ship  belonging  to  no  one  in  particular  to 
care  for.  Rare.  —  no  one,  no  person  ;  nobody  ;  none.  —  No- 
Popery  Riota.  See  Gordon  Riots. 

No  a'chl  an  (no-a'kl-an),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  patri¬ 
arch  Noah  or  his  time  ;  fig.,  extremely  ancient  or  antique. 

No'a-chite  (no'd-kit),  n.  Freemasonry.  One  who  has  taken 
the  21st  degree  of  the  Scottish  rite,  called  by  its  posses¬ 
sors  not  a  degree,  but  the  “  Very  Ancient  Order  of  Noa- 
chites,”  i.  e.,  descendants  of  Noah.  Called  also  Prussian 
Knight,  the  order  having  been  established  in  Prussia  in 
1755.  Some  extend  the  term  Noachites  to  all  Freemasons. 

No'ah  (no'd),  n.  [Heb.  Noakh.]  1.  Lit.,  rest;  comfort; 

—  masc.  prop.  name. 

2.  Bib.  A  patriarch  who  at  God’s  command  built  an  ark 
to  save  his  family  and  a  number  of  individuals  of  all  living 
creatures  in  the  time  of  the  Deluge,  or  Flood.  Gen.  v.  28-x. 

No'ah’s  ark'  (no'dz).  a  A  child’s  toy,  consisting  of  an 
ark-shaped  box  containing  many  different  wooden  ani¬ 
mals.  b  A  marine  bivalve  filibranchiate  shell  ( Area  vo.v), 
suggestive  of  an  ark,  or  ship,  in  form,  c  Meteor.  An  ex¬ 
tended  formation  of  cirro-stratus  clouds  in  parallel  bands, 
which  in  perspective  appear  to  converge  at  both  ends; 
polar  bands.  It  iscalled  also  ra/mon c/ou<f, and,  when  it 
is  supposed  to  be  accompanied  by  magnetic  disturbances, 
magnetic  cirrus,  d  [caps.]  Astron.  =  Argo,  2. 

nob  (n5b),  n.  [Cf.  knob.]  Slang  or  Cant.  1.  The  head. 

2.  A  blow  on  the  head. 

3.  Cribbage.  A  knave,  or  jack,  of  the  same  suit  as  the 
card  turned  up,  held  in  a  hand.  It  counts  one  to  the  holder. 
Usually  in  the  phrase  one  for  his  nob  (or  nobs). 

no'-bail  ,  n ■  Ciicket.  A  ball  unfairly  bowled.  A  no-ball 
counts  one  run  to  the  batting  side. 

nob'ble  (n5b'’l),  v.  t.  ;  nob'blkd  (-’Id);  nob'blino  (  blTng). 
a  To  incapacitate  (a  horse),  as  by  drugging.  Racing  ('ant, 
Eng.  b  Slang,  Eng.  a  To  win  over  to  one’s  side  or  inter¬ 
est,  as  by  bribery,  b  To  obtain  dishonestly  ;  to  steal,  c  To 
overreach;  circumvent;  cheat;  swindle;  “do.”  d  To 
catch  ;  seize  ;  “  nab.” 

nob'bler  (-ler),  n.  Slang,  Eng.  a  One  who  “nobbles” 
horses,  b  A  swindler,  as  a  thimblerigger’s  confederate. 

nob'by  (-T),  a.;  -bi-er  (-T-er);  -bi-est.  Of,  pert,  to,  or 
befitting,  “nobs;”  very  stylish,  modish,  elegant,  smart, 
showy,  aristocratic,  or  fashionable.  Slang. 

No  bel'  prizes  (no-bSlO-  Prizes  for  the  encouragement  of 
men  and  women  who  work  for  the  interests  of  humanity, 
established  by  the  will  of  A.  B.  Nobel  (1833-96),  the  Swed¬ 
ish  inventor  of  dynamite,  who  left  his  entire  estate  for 
this  purpose.  They  are  awarded  yearly  for  what  is  re¬ 
garded  as  the  most  important  work  during  the  year  in 
physics,  chemistry,  medicine  or  physiology,  idealistic 
literature,  and  service  in  the  interest  of  peace.  The  prizes, 
averaging  $40,000  each,  were  first  awarded  in  1901. 


ni'tnMnu'ri-at'ic  (nVtrfl-infFrY- 
&t/Ik),  a.  Nitrohydrochloric. 
nl'tro  naph'tha  lene.  n.  Org. 
Chem.  Any  nitro  derivative  of 
naphthalene,  esp.  either  of  the 
two  mono  derivatives.  Those 
containin':  several  nitro  groups 
are  explosive. 

nl  tro-par'af-fln,  n.  Org.  Chem 
A  nitro  derivative  of  any  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  paraffin  series, 
ni  tro  phe'nol.  «.  Chem.  Any 
nitro  uerivative  of  phenol,  esp. 
any  of  the  three  mono  deriva¬ 
tives,  o-,  m-.  and  ;>-nitrophenol. 
nl-troph'i  lous  (nl-tr5f'l-lus), 
a.  [  nitro-  +  -jdiilous.]  Hot. 
Thriving  in  nitrogenous  soils. 
nl'tro-prus'Bi  ate  (nl'trO- 
prOs'Y-Jtt),  n.  A  nitroprusside. 
See  nitroprcssic. 
ni  tro  prus' side  (-Id  ;  -Id),  n. 
Chem.  See  nitkoi*rl,s.sic. 
ni  tro- quin'ol  (-kwTn'61  ;  -hi), 
n.  Org.  Chem.  See  nitro-,  2. 
nPtro  sac'cha  rose.  n.  [ nitro - 
+  saccharose .]  An  explosive  ob¬ 
tained  by  nitrating  cane  sugar, 
nl'trose  (nl'tros).  «.  Nitrous. 
Otis.  —  ni-troB'i-ty.  n.  Ohs. 
nl  tro  so-bac  te'ri  a  (nl-tro'sh- 
hak-te'rT-d ),  «.  pi.  [NL.]  Jiac- 
teriol.  See  nitrobacteria. 
nl  tro^o-sul  phu'ric  (-sQl-fn'- 
rTk),a.  See  nitrosyl  sulphu¬ 
ric  acid. 

nl  tro  sul  phon'ic  (n  T't  r  fi-s  «  1- 
fhn'Ik),  a.  Chem.  See  nitrosyl 

SULPHURIC  ACID. 

nFtro  sul-phu're  oub,  a.  Also 
nl  tro-sul'phur-ous.  Of  the  na¬ 
ture  of  niter  and  sulphur.  Obs. 
nPtro-sul  phu'ric,  a.  Chem. 
See  nitrosyl  sulphuric  acid. 
11  nl'trum  (nl'trBm),  n.  [L., 
natron.]  Old  Chem.  Niter. 

||  nl'trum  flam'manB  (fiflm'- 
anz).  [L.,  flaming  niter.]  Old 
Chem.  Ammonium  nitrate  ;  — 
prob.  so  called  because  it  ex¬ 
plodes  when  suddenly  heated, 
ni'try  (nl'trl),  a.  Nitrous.  Obs. 


ni'tryl  (nl'trTl),  n.  [nitro-  + 
-///.I  The  nitro  group,  N02. 
nit'ta  tree  (nlt'd).  [From  a 
native  African  name.]  Either  of 
two  mimosaceous  trees  of  the 
Old  World  tropics  ( Parkia  afrir 
cana  and  /\  biglandulosa )  the 
pods  of  which  contain  edible 
pulp  and  seeds, 
nltte.  NIT,  NITE,  NUTTE. 
nit'ter  (nlt'Pr).  n.  [From  nit.] 
An  insect,  as  a  botfly,  that  depos¬ 
its  nits  on  horses, 
nit'ti-cal,  a.  Nitty.  Obs. 
nit'ti-fy  (nlt'I-fi),  v.  t.  To 
make  nitty.  Obs. 
nit'ti  ly,  adv.  Lousily.  Obs. 
nit'tings,  n.  pi.  Mining.  The 
refuse  of  good  ore.  Obs.  tf  R. 
nlt'tv  (nft'T),  a.  1  Full  of,  or 
infested  with,  nits. 

2.  Having  small  spots,  as  cotton 
goods,  etc. 

3  Full  of  bubbles.  Obs.  Sr  R. 
nit'ty,  n.  A  disturbance  ;  row  ; 
squauble.  Aaut.  Slang. 
ni'u  (ne'(5b),w.  [Siamese.]  See 

MEASURE.  [NOOK.  I 

niuk(nnk).  Dial.  Eng.  var.  of  | 
ni'v&l  (nl'vdl),  a.  [L.  nivalis , 
fr.  nix,  nivis,  snow.]  Abounding 
with,  or  living  in,  snow.  Obs 
nive.  Obs.  or  Scot,  var  of  nikve. 
nivel,  v.  i.  [Cf.  OF.  mfler  to 
sniff,  or  E.  snivel.)  To  snivel. 
Obs. 

nlv  el  la'tion  ( nlv'r-la'shiln), 
n.  f  F.  mreler  to  level  ;  fr.  OF. 
nivel,  lirel,  n.,  level.  Cf.  level.] 
Leveling. 

niv'el  la  tor  (nlv'e-la'tgr),  n. 
[NL.]  A  leveler. 
niv'el-li-za'tion  (-ll-za'shiln ; 
-lT-za'-).  u.  Phon.  Leveling.  See 
level,  r.  t.,  7. 

niv'en  ite  (nYv'rn-Tt),  n.  [From 
personal  name  Riven.]  Min.  A 
velvet-black  variety  of  urani- 
nite,  occurring  massive.  II.,  5.5. 
Sp.  m1.,  8.01. 

0  nFver'naise'  (ne/vPr/naz'),  a. 
[F .]  A  ragoutlike  dish  of  carrots 


stewed  in  consomme,  used  as  a 
garnish. 

ni-vic'o-lous  i  nT-vTk'h-lws),  a. 
[L  nix,  niris.  snow  -f  -colons.] 
Living  in  or  amid  the  snow.  R. 
Ni'vose'  (ne'voz'),  n.  [F..  fr. 
L  nwosus  snowy,  nix,  nivis, 
snow.]  See  Revolutionary 
calendar 

ni-voB'i-ty  (nT-vhs'T-tY),  n.  [L. 
nivosus  snowy.]  Snowiness, 
niv'y-nick'-nack  .  Vur.  of 
N  I  EV  1  K-N  1 EV  I  K-N  I CK-N  ACK 

niwe.  +  new. 

nix  (nlks),  n.  [Cf.  G.  nichts 
nothing.]  1  Nothing  ;  no  one. 
Slung. 

2.  if.  S  Mail  Service.  A  piece 
of  mail  mutter  which  cannot  be 
delivered,  because  improperly 
addressed  ;  —  usually  in  the  pi. 
Cant.  [S/eing.l 

nix'ey  (nYk'sY),  adv.  No. | 
nix'ie  (nYk'sY),  n.  A  female 
water  sprite.  See  1st  NIX. 
nix'ie.  nix'y  (-sY).  =  2d  nix,  2. 
nixie  clerk.  A  post-office  clerk 
in  charge  of  the  nixes.  Cant. 
nix'ious,  a.  [L.  nix  snow'.] 
Snowy.  Obs. 

nix  m’y  dolly.  [Cf.  Nix  nothing.] 
Never  mind.  Obs..  Slung. 
Nix'on  (nTk's’n),  n.  A  red- 
faced  person  :  —  from  Sam  Wel¬ 
ler’s  comparison  of  his  father  to 
“  the  Cheshire  prophet  ”  Robert 
Nixon  (fl.  1U20?).  “You’ve  been  a 
prophesyin’  away  wery  fine.like 
a  red-faced  Nixon.'*  Dickens. 
nixt.  +  NEXT. 

nix-u'ri-ate,  v.  [L.  nixurire  to 
wish  to  bring  forth.]  To  en¬ 
deavor  or  attempt.  Obs. 
ni-yo'ga  (nt-y5'gu),  n  [Skr. 
nii/bga  order,  necessity,  fate.] 
A  Hindu  custom  in  accordance 
with  which  a  man  who  has  no 
son  may  have  a  person  ap¬ 
pointed"  to  beget  by  his  wife  an 
heir  to  perpetuate  his  name  and 
family  cult. 

niz.  Var.  of  nese,  nose. 


nl-zam'ate  ( nS-ziim'&t),  n.  The 
|  territory  of  the  Nizam. 

ni-za'mut,  -mat  (-za'mtit),  n. 

|  [Hind.  &  Ar.  nizdmat.]  Office 
|  or  sovereignty  of  the  Nizam. 
Ni-za'mut  a  daw'lut,  or  Ni- 
za'mat  a  da'lat.  IHind.  nizd- 
mat'addlat.  Cf.  Nizam.]  .See 
A  D  AWLUT. 

Ni-zo'li-an,  a.  After  the  man¬ 
ner  of  Nizohus,  the  Itulian  Cic¬ 
eronian.  Obs. 

niz'y  (nYz'Y).  n.;  pi.  nizies 
(  Yz).  Also  niz'ey  :  jd.  nizeys 
(-Yz).  [Cf.  nice,  «.]  A  fool ;  a 
noodle.  Obs.  or  Archaic. 

N.  J.  Abbr.  New  Jersey. 

Njord,  n.  =  Njorth. 
n.  1.  Abbr.  Non  licet  (L..  it  is 
not  permitted)  ;  non  liquet  (L. 
it  appears  not  ;  the  case  is  not 
clear). 

NL.  Abbr.  New  Lntin. 

N  L.,  or  n  l.  Abbr.  North  lati¬ 
tude  ;  New  Latin  ;  new  line, 
Print. 

N.  Lat.  Abbr.  North  latitude 
nly.  Abbr.  Aumg  Northerly. 
N.  M.  Abbr.  New  Mexico, 
n/m.  Abbr.  Com.  No  mark. 

N  Mex.  Abbr.  New  Mexico, 
nname.  yam  [northeast.) 
N  N.  E.  or  NNE.  Abbr.  North-| 
N.N.W  <>r  NNW.  Abbr  North- 
northw'est. 
no.  +  now. 

no,  cow;.  [ME.  no,  tin,  nor,  not, 
AS.  mi,  See  no,  adv.)  Nor.  Obs. 
no,  conj.  Than.  Obs.  Scot. 
no.  v.t.  tr  i.  To  say  or  answer 
no.  Rare. 

no  (nC),  n.  sing.  \  pi.  [Jap.  no.  1 
Japanese  Drama.  A  kind  of 
drn.ma,  originating  in  an  ancient 
religious  dance  accompanied 
with  rude  choric  song8.  and  im¬ 
proved.  at  the  beginning  of  the 
15th  century,  by  the  addition 
of  recitation  of  portions  of  the 
poetry  by  two  actors  who  move 
about  on  the  stage. 


No  Abbr.  Noah  (in  library 
cataloguing).  [( by  )  number).  I 
No.,  <u  no.  Abbr.  Numero  (L.,| 
N-  0.  Abbr.  Natural  order  ( Bot.); 
New  Orleans. 

N/O.  Abbr.  No  orders(Z?awUiwr/). 
No.  Bib.  [ng.I 

noa.  Obs.  or  dial  En^.  var.  of  | 
no -account',  a.  Worthless; 
good-for-nothing.  Dial  U.  S. 
No-ach'ic  (nu-fck'lk;  -a'kYk), 
a.  Noachinn. 

No-ach'i-cal  (nC-ik'I-kdl;  n&- 
a'kl-),  a.  Noachian. 

No'a-chid  (nd'd-kYd),  n.  [Cf. 
1st -ID.]  A  descendant  of  Noah. 
No-ad  a-i'a  (nO-id'S-I'd).  D. 
Bib. 

No  a-di'ah  ( iifYd-dY'd)  Bib. 

No  a-di'as  (-dl'Gs).  A  Bib. 
No-ah'ic  (no-a'lk),  No  a'ic,  a. 
Noachian.  [Noachian.  | 

No  ah-id'ic  (no  a-Yd'Ik),  a.| 
Noah’s  Dove  Astron.  See  Co- 
Ll’M  ba,  2  b. 

Noah's  Goblet.  Astron.  The 
constellation  Crater. 

Noah's  Raven.  Astron.  The 
constellation  Corvus. 

Noakes.  John  o’  or  John  of  the. 
See  Roe.  Richard. 

No  -a'mon.  or  No  Amon  (nS'S'- 
mOn).  Bib. 

noan  Dinl.  Eng.  var.  of  none 
noance.  Obs.  or  dial  Eng.  var. 
of  NONCE. 

noant.  Dial.  Eng.  var.  of  naunt. 
noap  Var.  of  nope,  bullfinch, 
noate.  note. 
noather.  Dial.  Eng.  var.  of 
noth  kr,  neither. 

No'a-tun,  No'a  tnnn  (nS'ft- 
toon),  n.  [Icel.  Aoatiin.]  See 
Argard.  [var.  of  knob. I 

nob.  Obs.  or  Scot.  &  dial.  Eng.  I 

nob,  n.  Short  for  knobstick.  2. 
nob,  r.  t.  Sr  i.  To  deliver  blows 
on  the  head  (of).  Boxing  Slang. 
nob,  v.  t.  To  collect  (money) 
or  collect  money  from(aperson). 
Slang,  Eng.  [HOBNOB. | 

nob,  i’.  To  take.  Cf.  hob,  have;! 


nob,  n.  [Orig  uncert.]  One  in 
a  superior  position  in  \ife. Slang. 
Nob.  Bib. 

No'bah  ( nfi'ba  >.  Bib. 
nobbe.  knob. 
nob'ber  (nftb'?r),».  [From  nob 
to  strike  on  the  nead.l  Boring 
Slang.  1.  A  blow  on  the  head. 

2.  A  boxer  expert  in  delivering 
blows  on  the  head, 
nob'ber,  n.  One  who  nobs,  or 
collects  money.  Slang,  Eng. 
notbes  nobs. 
nob'bi-ly  (n5b'Y-lY),  adv.  of 
nobby.  See-LY.  Slang. 
nob'blng  (nOb'lng),  j>.  pr.  tf 
vb.  n.  of  nob. 

nob'ble (-’1).  Var.  of  knobble, 
v.,  to  knob,  etc. 

nob'ble,  r.  t.  ICf  nor  to  strike, 
nap  to  strike.]  To  strike  on  the 
head  ;  to  stun  ;  knobble.  Dial, 
or  Slang,  Eng. 

nob'bler  (n5b'l?r),  n.  A  dram 
of  spirits.  Australia. 
nob'bler,  n.  I  See  nobble  to 
strike  1  1.  A  blow  on  the  head; 
a  knock-out  blow.  Slang. 

2.  Angling.  A  stick  lor  killing 
a  fish.  Cant. 

nob'bler-ize.  v.  i.  To  drink  nob- 
blers.  Slang,  Australia. 
nob'bling,  a.  [Dial,  not -hie  to 
hobble  about,  to  rub  ali.ng.] 
Well.  Rare. 

nob'bly.  Var.  of  knobbly. 
nob'but  (nfib'ilt),  adr.  Al«o 
no  but.  Obs  or  Dial.  Eng.  tf 
Scot.  1.  Only  ;  just. 

2.  Unless;  except, 
nob'by,  n.  1.  Angling.  A  nob¬ 
bier.  Cant. 

2.  The  smallest  kind  of  Manx 
fishing  boat,  having  two  masts 
lowerahle  without  unstopping, 
no'-be  ing.  rt.  The  negation  of 
being  ;  nonexistence, 
nobeleie.  +  nobley. 
nobell.  NOBLE. 

No-bel’a'  safe'ty  pow  der  (nft- 
bflz').  [After  A.  B.  A  oh  el, 
Swedish  inventor.]  Dynamite. 


ale,  senate,  c&re,  &m,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofa  ;  eve.  Svent,  end,  recent,  maker;  ice,  Ill;  old,  8 bey,  orb,  6dd,  s8ft,  connect ; 

D  Foreign  Word.  f  Obsolete  Variant  of.  +  combined  with.  =  equals. 


use,  unite,  firn,  up,  circi/s,  menu ; 


ROBERT’S  LINES 
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No'bert’s  lines  (no'bgrts),  [After  F.  A.  Robert,  German 
manufacturer  m  Pomerania.]  Fine  lines  ruled  on  class  in 
a  series  of  groups  of  different  closeness  of  line,  and  used 
to  test  the  power  of  a  microscope. 

no-bll'i-a-ry  liio-bil'T-d-rl  ;  -yd-rl  ;  7),  a.  [F.  nobiliarie. 
See  NOBLE  ]  Of  or  pert,  to  the  nobility.—  nobiliary  particle 
a  preposition,  as  F.  ile  or  G.  von ,  in  a  title  of  nobility. 

No'bl  11  s  rings  (no^be-lez).  [After  Leopoldo  Aohili ,  an 
Italian  physicist  who  first  described  them  m  1(86.]  Physics 
Colored  rings  formed  upon  a  metal  plate  by  the  electrolyt¬ 
ic  deposition  of  copper,  lead  peroxide,  etc.  They  may  be 
produceu  by  touching  a  silver  plate,  on  which  is  a  solution 
of  copper  sulphate,  with  a  pointed  zinc  rod. 

no  bll'i-tate  (lio-bl  1'1-tat),  v.  t. ;  -tat'ed  (-tat'Sd) ;  -tat'ing 
(-tat'ing).  [L.  nobililatus,  p.  p.  of  nolnlitare .]  To  make 
noble  ,  to  ennoble  ;  exalt.  —  no-bll'i  ta'tlon  (-ta'shun),  n. 
Both  Obs.  or  A  rckaic.  Kiplinq 

no-bil'i-ty  (mUbH'I-tl),  n.  ;  pi.  -TIES  (-tlz).  [L.  nobilitas': 

cf.  OF.  nobihte.  See  noble.]  1.  Quality  or  state  of  be¬ 
ing  noble  ;  specif. :  a  Quality  of  possessing  characteristics 
or  properties  of  a  very  high  kind  or  order  ;  superiority  in 
excellence,  value,  or  the  like  ;  as,  the  nobility  of  gold. 
Aow  Rare,  b  Superiority  of  mind  or  of  character  ;  com¬ 
manding  moral  worth  or  excellence  ;  eminence. 

1  hough  she  huted  Amphialus,  yet  the  nubility  of  her  courage 
prevailed  over  it.  Sir  Sidney. 

C  Quality,  state,  or  status,  of  being  of  noble  or  of  high 
birth,  or  exalted  rank  or  station,  whether  inherited  or  ac¬ 
quired  ;  preeminence  or  distinction  by  rank,  station,  or 
title,  whether  inherited  or  conferred. 

Nor  is  nobility  the  same  thing  as  aristocracy.  .  .  .  Nobility, 
then,  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word,  is  the  hereditary  handing 
on  trom  generation  to  generation  of  some  acknowledged  preemi¬ 
nence,  a  preeminence  founded  on  hereditary  succession,  and  on 
nothing  else.  (E  A  Freeman)  Encyc.  Brit. 

2.  Collectively:  a  Usually  with  Ike ,  those  who  are  noble; 
the  body  of  nobles  or  titled  persons  in  a  state  ;  the  aristo¬ 
cratic  and  patrician  class  ;  in  Great  Britain,  the  peerage. 
Cf.  GENTRY,  2  ;  yeomanry,  b  With  the  word  a,  a  body  of 
nobles ;  a  noble  class,  c  pi.  Members  of  a,  or  the,  nobility. 

no'ble  (no'b’l),  ft.  ;  no'bler  (-bier) ;  no'blest  (-blest).  [F. 
noble,  fr.  L.  nobilis  that  can  be  or  is  known,  well  known, 
famous,  highborn,  noble,  akin  to  noscere  to  know.  See 
know.]  1.  Of  persons,  possessing  eminence,  elevation, 
dignity,  or  the  like  ;  illustrious ;  famous ;  of  deeds  or  acts, 
great ;  famous. 

King  Arthur  and  his  noble  knights.  Sir  T.  Malory . 

2.  Possessing  the  power  of  transmitting  by  inheritance 
some  acknowledged  preeminence  founded  on  hereditary 
succession  ;  of  high  birth  or  exalted  rank  or  station, 
whether  inherited  or  conferred  ;  of,  pertaining  to,  belong¬ 
ing  to,  or  constituting,  the  nobility  (see  nobility  1  c  &2) ; 
distinguished  from  the  masses  by  birth,  station,  or  title  ; 
highborn  ;  high  ;  aristocratic  ;  exalted  ;  as,  noble  blood  or 
birth  ;  a  noble  personage  or  family. 

3.  Distinguished  for  genius  or  skill.  Obs.  Or/.  E.  D. 

4.  Possessing,  characterized  by,  arising  from,  or  indicat¬ 
ing,  superiority  or  commanding  excellence  of  mind  or  char¬ 
acter,  or  high  ideals  or  morals  ;  above  whatever  is  low, 
mean,  degrading,  or  dishonorable  ;  magnanimous  ;  lofty  ; 
great ;  as,  a  noble  nature  or  action  ;  a  noble  heart. 

Statues,  with  winding  ivy  crowned,  belong 

To  nobler  poets  for  a  nobler  song.  Dryden 

6  Grand,  esp.  in  appearance  ;  stately  ;  magnificent; 
splendid  ;  impressive  ;  imposing  ;  as,  a  noble  edifice. 

6.  Possessing  very  high  or  excellent  qualities  or  proper¬ 
ties  ;  as,  noble  metals  (see  below) ;  noble  hawks  or  falcons 
(see  ignoble,  3)  ;  noble  fir  or  pine  (see  below  ). 

7.  More  generally,  exceedingly  good  or  excellent ;  splen¬ 
did  ;  fine  ;  as,  a  noble  estate. 

8.  Notable  ;  remarkable.  Obs.  d  R. 

Syn.  —  Honorable,  dignified,  elevated,  exalted,  sublime, 
eminent,  renowned  :  magnanimous,  generous,  liberal, 
noble  art  or  science  (of  defense  or  of  self-defense),  boxing;  Obs., 
fencing.  -  n.  fir,  a  tall  handsome  fir  of  the  western  United 
States  ( Allies  nobilis),  attaining  a  height  in  the  Cascade 
Mountains  in  Oregon  of  250  feet.  Its  wood  is  similar  to 
spruce.  —  n.  metals,  metals  which  are  permanent  in  air, 
showing  no  tendency  to  oxidation,  as  gold,  silver,  plati¬ 
num,  palladium,  rhodium,  mercury,  aluminium,  etc.;  — 
sometimes  limited  to  the  first  three  mentioned  and  some¬ 
times  extended  to  include  certain  metals,  as  copper,  which 
are  relatively  resistant.  Cf .  base  metals.  —  n.  opal.  See 
opal.  —  n.  pine,  the  pipsissewa. 

110'ble,  n.  1.  A  person  of  noble  rank  or  birth  ;  one  be¬ 
longing  to  the  nobility;  a  nobleman  ;  in  Great  Britain,  a 
peer  (which  see).  Cf.  commoner,  2. 

2.  A  person  of  noble  or  superior  nature  ;  a  worthy.  Obs. 

3.  a  A  former  English  gold  coin,  which  till  1461  was  cur¬ 
rent  at  6s.  8d.  ;  lienee,  this  sum  as  a  money  of  account. 
The  original  noble  of  Edw'ard  III.  had  a  value  of  about 


Si.Ofi,  which  was  reduced  by  Richard  IT.  to  $5.14.  Under 
Edward  IV.,  in  1465,  the  ryal  (called  also  rose  noble  from 
the  rose  stamped  on  it)  was  issued.  See  ryal.  The 
George  noble  of  Henry  VIII.  had  a  value  of  about  $3.05  and 
vvas  current  at  6s.  8d.  b  A  silver  coin  issued  by  James 
VI.  of  Scotland,  at  6s.  8d. 

4.  The  lyrie  (fish), 
no'ble  i  no'b’l),  v.  t. ;  no'bled  (-b’ld) ,  no'bling  (-blTng). 
To  make  noble  ;  to  ennoble.  Obs. 

No'ble  comb  (no'b’l).  (After  James  Noble ,  English  in¬ 
ventory  A  circular  wool-combing  machine  provided  with 
three  circles  studded  with  pins  or  teeth  w  hich  pull  out  the 
long-fiber  wool  into  continuous  slivers  and  deliver  sepa¬ 
rately  the  short-fiber  wool,  or  noil. 

no'ble man  (-rafin),  n.  ;  pi.  -men  (-men).  1.  One  of  the 
nobility  ,  a  noble  ;  a  peer  ;  one  who  has  a  preeminence  of 
rank  or  station  over  a  commoner,  either  by  virtue  of  birth, 
by  office,  or  by  patent. 

2.  pi.  Chess.  The  pieces,  as  distinguished  from  the  pawns, 
no'ble-mind  ed,  a.  Having  a  noble  mind  ;  honorable  ; 
magnanimous.  —  no  bie-mind'ed-ness,  n. 
no'ble  ness,  n.  1.  Quality  or  state  of  being  noble  ;  specif.  : 
a  Nobility;  greatness;  dignity;  magnanimity;  ele\ation 
of  mind,  character,  or  station  ;  high  excellence.  “  His  pur¬ 
poses  are  full  of  honesty,  nobleness ,  and  integrity.”  Jer. 
Taylor,  b  Splendor  ;  grandeur  ;  a  grand  occasion.  Obs. 

2  A  noble  ;  collectively,  nobility.  Obs. 
no  blesse'  (no-bigs'),  n.  [OF.  noblece,  F.  noblesse.  See 
noble.]  1.  Noble  birth  or  condition  ;  nobility.  Obs.  or  R. 

2.  The  nobility  ;  persons  of  noble  rank  collectively, 
no'ble  worn  an  (no'b’l-wdom'an),  n.  ;  pi.  -women  (-wTm'- 
Sn  ;  -In  ;  151).  A  woman  of  noble  rank  ;  a  peeress, 
nonaly  (no'blT),  ndv.  of  noble.  Specif.:  a  With  greatness  of 
soul  ;  heroically  ;  with  magnanimity  ;  gallantly;  as,  a  deed 
nobly  done,  b  Splendidly;  magnificently,  c  Of  noble 
extraction  ;  in  or  befitting  noble  station  ;  as,  nobly  bom. 
Syn.  —  Illustriously,  honorably,  magnanimously,  heroi¬ 
cally,  worthily,  eminently,  grandly, 
no'bod-y  (no'b5d-T),  n.  ;  pi.  -bodies  (-Tz).  [no,  a.  -| -body.'] 

1.  No  person  ;  no  one  ;  not  anybody. 

2  Hence:  A  person  of  no  influence,  importance,  or  social 
standing  ;  an  insignificant  person, 
no'cent  (no'sent),  a.  [L.  nocens,  p.  pr.  of  nocere  to  hurt. 
Cf.  nuisance,  noxious.]  Now  Rare.  1.  Doing  hurt  or 
harm,  or  having  a  tendency  to  harm  ;  hurtful;  harmful; 
mischievous;  noxious  ;  as,  nocent  qualities.  1.  Walts. 

2.  Guilty  ;  criminal  ;  —  the  opposite  of  innocent.  Fore. 
nock  (nCk),  n.  [ME.  no  eke  ;  cf.  Sw.  dial,  nokk  notch,  D. 

nok  tip,  as  of  a  sail  or  yard  on  a  boat,  G.  nock.']  1.  Arch¬ 
ery.  a  Orig.,  either  of  two  tips  of  horn  fastened  at  the 
ends  of  a  bow  and  having  notches  for  holding  the  string  ; 
later,  either  of  the  notches  cut  in  these  or  in  the  bowr  it¬ 
self.  b  A  horn  tip  in  the  butt  end  of  an  arrow  having  a 
notch  for  the  bowstring  ;  also,  the  notch  itself. 

He  took  his  arrow  by  the  nock.  Chapman. 

C  The  notch  in  a  crossbow  for  holding  the  string  when  the 
bow  is  bent.  Cf.  nut,  6.  Obs. 

2.  The  cleft  in  the  posteriors  ;  the  fundament.  Obs. 

3.  Naut.  a  The  end  of  a  yardarm.  Obs.  Scot,  b  The 
upper  fore  corner  of  a  boom  sail  or  staysail  when  cut  with 
a  square  tack. 

nock,  v.  t. ;  nocked  (n5kt) ;  nock'ing.  Archery,  a  To 
furnish  (an  arrow  or  bow)  with  a  nock  or  nocks  ;  —  usually 
in  p.  p.  b  To  fit  (an  arrow)  to  the  string.  Chapman. 
Noc'tes  Am  bro'si  a'nae  (nSk'tez  am-bro/zhT-a'ne  ;  -zl-a'- 
ne).  (NL.J  Lit.,  Ambrosian  Nights;  —  title  of  a  long 
series  of  papers  in  dialogue,  on  various  subjects,  written 
chiefly  by  John  Wilson  (‘^Christopher  North  ”)  and  pub¬ 
lished  in  “Blackwood’s  Magazine,”  1822-35.  They  pur¬ 
ported  to  be  verbatim  reports  of  the  conversations  at 
meetings  held  chiefly  at  Ambrose’s  Tavern,  Edinburgh, 
noc'tl-  (nbk'ti  ).  Combining  form  from  Latin  nor,  noctis, 
meaning  night. 

Noc  ti  lu'ca  (nok'tT-lu'kri),  n,  [L.  noctiluca  something  that 
shines  by  night ;  nor,  noctis,  night  -j-  lucere  to  shine, 
lax  light.]  1.  [/.  c.]  Old  Chem.  Phosphorus. 

2.  Zobl.  A  genus  of  marine  flagellate  protozoans,  re¬ 
markable  for  their  unusually  large 
size  and  complex  structure,  as  well  as 
for  their  phosphorescence.  The  bril¬ 
liant  diffuse  phosphorescence  of  the 
sea  is  often  flue  to  myriads  of  these 
animals.  The  genus  constitutes  a 
family,  Noc'tl-lu'ci-daB  (  lu'sl-de) 

See  Cystoflagellata. 
noc  tiv'a  gant  (n5k-tYv'ri-gant),  a. 

[ nodi -  -f-  L.  vagans,  p.  pr.  of  vagari 
to  wander  about.]  Going  about  in 
the  night ;  night-wandering. —  n.  One  Noctiluca  (.V.  rrilia- 
who  wanders  by  night.  Rare.  r*0  x  40.  //Nucleus. 


noc-tiv'a-ga'tion  (»i5k-tYv'd-ga'slmn),  n.  a\  roving  or  go¬ 
ing  about  in  the  night,  a  practice  lormerly  unlawful.  Obs. 
noc'to-graph  (n5k'to-graf),  n.  [L.  nor,  noctis,  night  -j- 
-graph.]  1.  A  kind  of  writing  frame  for  the  blind. 

2.  An  instrument  or  register  which  records  the  presence 
of  watchmen  on  their  beats. 

Noc-tu'i  dae  (nok-tii'Y-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  fr.  L.  noclua  a 
night  owl.]  Zool.  A  very  large  and  almost  cosmopolitan 
family  of  moths  comprising  a  great  variety  of  forms,  but 
not  easily  subdivided.  It  includes  the  cutworm  moths, 
army-worm  moths,  and  their  allies,  containing  a  majority 
of  the  moths  w  hich  fly  into  houses  at  night,  attracted  by 
lights.  They  are  mostly  dull-colored,  stout-bodied,  and 
of  medium  size  ;  some,  however,  have  bright  colors  on  the 
hind  wings  and  attain  considerable  size.  The  antenna*  are 
usually  filiform  and  fringed  with  hairs  or  are  brushlike, 
and  there  is  usually  a  pair  of  ocelli.  The  species  are  known 
as  owlet  moths.  Their  larva)  are  in  most  cases  naked ; 
many  of  them  are  well-known  pests  to  agriculture,  bor¬ 
ing  into  plants  or  feeding  on  their  leaves  or  fruit.  See 
underwing,  cotton  worm,  bollworm,  dagger  moth.  — 
noc'tu  id  (nok'tu-Td),  a.  d  n.~  noc'tu  i  form'  (-T-f6rm/),a. 
noc'turn  (-tdrn),  n.  [F.  nocturne,  fr.  L.  nocturnus,  a. 
See  nocturnal;  cf.  nocturne.]  Eccl.  a  R.  C.  Ch.  One 
of  the  divisions,  usually  three,  into  which  the  nocturnal 
office,  or  matins,  is  divided,  b  Any  of  seven  portions  into 
which  the  Psalter  was  formerly  divided.  Obs. 
noc  tur'nal  (n<5k-tfir'ndl),  a.  [L.  noetumalis,  nocturnus, 
fr.  nor,  noctis,  night.  See  night;  cf  nocturn.]  1.  Of, 
pert,  to,  done,  held,  or  occurring  in,  the  night;  as,  noc¬ 
turnal  darkness,  cries,  trips,  etc. ;  —  opposed  to  diurnal. 

2.  Having  a  habit  of  seeking  food  or  moving  about  at 
night ;  as,  nocturnal  birds  and  insects. 

3.  Music.  Of  the  nature  of  a  nocturne. 

Syn.  —  See  nightly. 

nocturnal  arc,  the  arc  described  by  a  celestial  body  at  night. 
Cf.  drtrnal  arc.  —  n.  signs,  Astro/.,  the  zodiacal  signs 
m  the  opposite  half  of  the  zodiac  from  the  diurnal  signs. 
Called  also  cold ,  feminine,  or  unpropitious,  signs.  Obs. 
noc'turne  (nbk'tdrn  ;  n5k-tdrn'),  n.  [F.  See  nocturn.] 

1.  Music.  A  night  piece,  or  serenade;  esp.,  a  dreamy, 
pensive  instrumental  composition,  expressive  of  sentiment 
appropriate  to  evening  or  night. 

2.  Paint.  A  night  piece ;  night  scene. 

noc'u-ous  (n5k'u-?7s),  a.  [L.  nocuus,  fr.  nocere  to  hurt.] 
Hurtful;  harmful;  poisonous;  noxious.  —  noc'U-OUS-ly, 
ndv.  —  noc'u  ous  ness,  n. 

nod  (n5d),  v.  i.  ;  nod'ded  ;  nod'dino.  [ME.  nodden,  orig. 
uncert.  ;  cf.  OHG.  hnoton ,  g enuoton,  to  shake.]  1.  To 
incline  the  head  with  a  quick  motion  ;  to  make  a  slight 
bow  ;  to  make  a  quick  downward  motion  of  the  head  as  a 
sign  of  assent,  salutation,  or  command,  or  involuntarily 
because  of  drowsiness  or  sleep  ;  as,  to  nod  at  one. 

2.  To  be  for  the  moment  inattentive,  inaccurate,  or  care¬ 
less;  to  make  a  slip  or  error.  Cf.  aliquando  bonus  dor- 
mitat  Homerus. 

3.  To  incline  or  sw*ay  from  the  vertical,  as  a  wall. 

4.  To  bend  or  incline  the  upper  part  downward  or  forward 
with  a  quick  motion  ;  as,  nodding  plumes. 

nod,  v.  t.  1.  To  incline  or  bend  downward  or  forward,  as 
the  head  or  top;  specif.,  to  make  a  quick  downward  mo¬ 
tion  of  (the  head)  as  a  sign  of  assent,  salutation,  or  com¬ 
mand,  or  involuntarily  because  of  drowsiness  or  sleep. 

2.  To  signify  by  a  nod  ;  as,  to  nod  approbation. 

3.  To  bring,  invite,  or  send  by  a  nod  ;  as,  to  nod  one  back. 

4.  To  cause  to  bend.  Poetic. 

By  every  wind  that  nods  the  mountain  pine.  Keats. 
nod  (n5d),  n.  Act  of  one  that  nods,  esp.  of  one  who  nods 
the  head  ;  hence,  a  nap  or  a  slip  or  lapse. 

A  look  or  a  nod  only  ought  to  correct  them  [the  children  1 
when  they  do  amiss.  Locke. 

Nations  obey  my  word  and  wait  my  nod.  Prior. 
nod'al  (nod'al),a.  Of  the  nature  of,  or  relating  to,  a  node, 
nodal  cell.  Hot.,  in  the  Characeae,  one  of  a  group  of  cells 
from  which  the  oogonium  is  developed.  It  is  borne  on  the 
extremity  of  the  stalk  cell,  and  supports  the  large  apical 
cell  which  becomes  the  body  of  the  oogonium.  —  n.  line, 
plane,  point.  Physics,  a  node.  See  node,  7.  —  n.  point  of  a 
lens,  the  point  at  which  rays  passing  through  the  optical 
center  would  have  converged,  but  for  refraction  ;  also,  the 
point  from  which  the  same  rays,  after  emerging,  seem  to 
the  observer  to  have  proceeded.  These  two  points  are 
called  respectively  the  nodal  point  of  incidence  and  the 
nodal  point  of  emergence. 

no'dat  ed  (no'dat-Sd),  a.  [L.  nodatus ,  p.  p.  of  nodare  to 
make  knotty,  fr.  nodus  knot.]  Knotted.  Rare.  —  nodated 
hyperbola,  Geom., a  certain  curve  of  the  third  order  having 
two  branches  that  cross  each  other,  forming  a  node, 
nod'ding  (n5d'Yng),  p.  pr.  d  vb.  n.  of  nod.  Specif.  :  p.  a. 
Bot.  Cemuous  —  nod'ding-ly,  adv. 


nobil.  etc.  +  noble,  etc. 

Hno'bl  le  of-fi'cl-um  ( n5b'Y-le  6- 
flsh'Y-flm).  fL.,  noble  office. J 
Scots  Lam.  The  equitable  dis¬ 
cretion  of  the  Court  of  Session 
to  afford  relief  in  certain  cases 
where  none  is  possible  nt  law. 
ao-bil'i  a  ry,  //.  A  history  of 
noble  families.  Obs.  tf  R. 
BO-bil'i-fy  (nO-bll'Y-fT),  r.  t.  [L. 
nobilis  noble  -f  -ft/.]  To  make 
noble  ;  ennoble.  ’  Oos. 

II  no  bi'li-tas  so'la  est  at'que 
n'ni-ca  vir'tus  (nfi-bYl'Y-tfts). 
(L.  ]  Virtue  is  the  sole  and  only 
nobility.  Juvenal  (VIII.  20). 
no-bil'l-zate,  n.  a.  Made  noble. 
Obs. 

nobillay.  +  noblby. 
nobil,//.  [ AF.  nobtee.)  Noble¬ 
ness.  Obs. 

noblehed.  n.  Nobility.  Ohs. 
no'ble  man  ly,  u.  Of,  pert,  to, 
or  befitting,  a  nobleman, 
no-bless'.  +  noblesse. 

I]  no  blesse'  o  blige'  (nl/'blPs' 
o'blezb').  [F.J  Nobility 
obliges;  —  often  used  to  denote 
the  obligation  of  honorable  and 
generous  behavior  associated 
with  high  rank  or  birth, 
notlete.  n.  [OF.  noblet4.  Cf. 
nobility.]  Nobility.  Obs. 
no'ble-wlse',  adv.  Nobly.  Ohs. 
nobley.  n.  (OF.  noble ic,  noblci, 
nobdity,  mngnificcnce.j  Obs. 
1  Nobility  ;  grandeur  ;  splen¬ 
dor  ;  prowess,  [of  great  value.  | 
1  Nome  persons;  also,  property  | 
nobjev.  z\  t.  To  ennoble.  Oos. 
no'bl!  fy,  v.  t.  [noble  a- -fy .]  To 


ennoble.  Obs.  V  F. 
no'bllsh.  r.  t.  [Cf.  KNXOBLISH.j 
To  ennoble.  Obs.  it  R ■  O.rf.  E.  D. 
no-bob'.  Vnr  of  nabob. 
no  bobb'.  +  nabob.  [RareA 
no'bod  y-ness,  n.  Anonymity. I 
nob'-pitch  er,  //.  A  kind  of 
sharper.  Obs.  Cunt. 
nobs,  //.  1.  See  nob,  n.,  2. 

2.  Hear  ;  darling.  Ohs. 
nob'sey, //.  [From  nobs.)  Mis¬ 
tress.  Ohs. 

nob'stick  .  Var.  of  knobstick. 
nobul.  i*  NOBLE, 
nob'nt.  Var.  of  nob  but.  Obs. 
or  Scot,  if  Dial.  Eng. 
no'cake  (nd'kak),  //.  [Amer. 
Indian  (Massachusetts)  unlink 
meal.l  Indian  corn  parched  and 
pounaed  into  a  powder, 
no'cence,  //.  Also  no'cen-cy. 
|  L.  norm fi«.]  Guilt.  Obs. 
no'cent,  //.  A  criminal  ;  one 
who  is  guilty.  Obs.  or  R. 
no'cent-ly.  adv.  Hurtfully  ; 
guiltily.  Obs.  or  R. 
no'cer-lte  (nfi'sPr-Tt;  nfi-cha'- 
rlt),  n.  [From  Noc  era,  Italy.] 
Min.  An  oxyfiuoride of  calcium 
and  magnesium,  in  white  acicu- 
lar  hexagonal  crystals, 
no'ces.  //.  ;>/■  [F.J  Nuptials  ; 
wedding.  Obs. 
noch.  +  NOTC  H,  NOUGHT, 
noch.  Notch.  Ref.  Sp • 
noche.  +  nouch. 
noch'ell.  Var.  of  notchel. 
nochganstandine,  a  d  r.  [Cf. 
nought  ;  gain-  :  stand.]  Not¬ 
withstanding.  Ohs.  Scot. 
nocht  (nftKt).  Obs.  or  Scot.  & 


dial.  hug.  var.  of  NOUGHT, 
nocht  Notched.  Ref.  Sp. 
nochtforthy.co///.  [Cf.  nought; 
forth y,  conj. J  Nevertheless. 
Ohs.  Sr, a.  [Ofca.l 

nochttheless,  adv.  Not  the  less.  I 
noc'i-ble,  a.  [LL.  nocibilis. J 
Hurtful.  Obs. 

no-cif'er  ous,  a.  [L.  nocerr  to 
hurt  -f-  -J'erous.}  Injurious.  Obs. 
nocin.  4*  NOW!  i  N - 
no'cive  (nd'sYv),  no  cl'voua,  a. 
[L.  nocirus.]  Hurtful  Obs. 
nock  Scot.  &  dial.  Eng.  var.  of 
KNOCK. 

nock,  //.  [Cf  Icel.  hnokki ,  Dan. 
nokke.  Fries,  nokc.)  A  small 
metal  hook  on  a  spindle.  Obs. 
or  Scot. 

nockado.  +  nakiioda. 
nockandro,  n.  The  fundament ; 
the  breech.  Ohs. 
nock'et  (nfik'Ct;  -Yt),  n.  = 
nacket.  Scot.  If  Dial.  Eng. 
nockhoda.  +  nakhoda. 
nock'y,  n.  A  ninny  Ohs.  or 
Dial.  Eng.  [Ohs.  | 

noct.  7i.  [L.  nor,  noctis .]  Night.  | 
noc  tam'bu-lant  (nOk-tfim'bd- 
L-nt),  a.  [See  noctambula- 
tion-I  Walking  by  night, 
noc  tam'bu  la'tlon  (-la'shun), 
//.  [L.  nor,  noctis,  night  -f  am- 
hnlare  to  walk  :  cf.  F.  noctambu- 
lation  )  Somnambulism, 
noc  tam'bule  (nfik-tlm'bnl),  n. 
A  sleepwalker. 

noc-tam'bu  lism  (-bti-lYz’m),  n. 
Somnambulism, 
noc-tam'bu  list  (-list),  n.  A 
somnambulist. 


noc-tam  bu-Ila'tic  (-lIs'tYk),  a. 
Of  or  pert,  to  walking  by  night, 
noc-tam'bu-lo,  n.  A  noctambu- 
list.  Obs. 

noc-tam'bu  loua  (nftk-tflm'bfl- 
lus),  a.  Of,  peit.  to,  or  given  to, 
walking  by  night. 

||  noc'tes  coe-nse'que  de-o'rum 
(sf-ne'kwe).  [L.]  SeeONotTES 
CEN.EQUE  DEUM. 
noc-tid'i-al  (n5k-tYd'Y-/Il),  a. 
[nocti-  +  L.  dies  day.  j  Compris¬ 
ing  a  night  and  a  nay.  Rare. 
noc-tif'er-oua  (-tif'Pr-us),  a.  [L. 
noct  if  er ;  nor,  noctis  -f  Jer  re  to 
bring.]  Bringing  night.  Obs. 
noc  ti-flo'rous  (n5k'tY-flfi'r//8  ; 
201 ),  a.  [nocti-  -Jiorons.  J  Hot. 
Flowering  at  night.  Rare. 
Noc-til'i-o  (n  5  k-t  Y  l'i-6).  n. 
[NL.,  fr.  L.  nor,  noctis,  night  + 
L.  vesperG7/o  bat.]  Zool.  A 
genus  of  South  and  Central 
American  emballonurine  hats 
having  no  nose  leaf,  separate 
ears,  and  a  pair  of  very  large  up¬ 
per  incisors.  It  is  often  mane 
the  tvpe  of  a  separate  family, 
Noc-tll  i  on'i-dse  (-bn'T-de). 
noc  ti-lu'cal,  a.  Phosphores¬ 
cent.  Obs. 

noc'ti-lu'cencefnfik'tY-lfl's^ns), 
n.  The  phosphorescence  of  .W/r- 
tiluca  or  of  any  other  small  ma¬ 
rine  organisms.  See  Noctiluca, 
2.  -  noc  ti-lu'cent  (-srnt).  a. 
noc  ti-lu'cin  (-sin ),  //.  Zobl.  A 
fatlike  substance  in  certain  ma¬ 
rine  animals,  to  which  their 
phosphorescence  is  attributed, 
noc  ti-lu'cine  (-sin),  a.  Of  or 


pert  to  the  genus  Noctiluca. 
noc  ti-lu'cous  (-kus),  a.  Shin¬ 
ing  at  night  :  phosphorescent, 
noc-tip'o-tent  ( nOk-Up'O-tlnt), 
a.  [nocti- A-  ) mtent .]  Powerful 
at  night.  Obs. 

noc  ti-va  ga'tion.  n.  Wander¬ 
ing  about  in  the  night.  Obs. 
noc-tiv'a-ga^or,  n.  A  night 
walker.  Obs.  Orf  E.  D. 

noc-tlv'a-goua  ( nCk-ti v 'd-g/3s), 
a.  |  L.  noctivagus.]  Noctivagant. 
Noc'tu-a  (n5k'(p-d),  v.  [L., 
night  owl.]  The  minor  constel¬ 
lation  of  the  Night  Owl. 
Noc'tu-ae  (-e),  n.pl.  [NL.]  The 
noctuid  moths. 

noc'tu-all,  a.  Nocturnal.  Obs. 
noc'tu-a-ry  (nBk'tjl-lt-rT  ;  135), 
//.  [L.  noct  a  by  night.]  A  nightly 
journal  Obs 

noc'tule  (nOk'tpl),  n.  [F  ]  A 
large  Old  World  brown  bat 
( Pi pistre llus  or  Pterygistes  noc¬ 
tuid). 

noctur-la'bl-um  (ntfk't/Tr-la'- 
bT-«m),  ti.  [NL.  See  noctur¬ 
nal;  astrolabe  ]An  astronom¬ 
ical  instrument  for  observing 
the  time  at  night,  or  for  finding 
the  latitude.  [turnal. 
noc  turn'.  noc  turne',  a.  Noc-| 
noc-tur'nal,  n.  1.  A  night  piece. 
Obs.  tf  R. 

2.  A  species  of  astrolabe  for 
finding  the  time  at  night,  or  the 
latitude.  [  Obs.  Sc  Ti.j 

3-  R .  C.  Ch.  A  night  service  | 

4.  A  nightwalker,  or  street¬ 
walker  ;  a  night  hag.  [nal.| 
noc-tur'nal-ly,  adv. of  noctur-| 


nocturnl&be,  n.  [See  noctuk  la¬ 
bium.  1  Asti  on.  A  nocturnal.  Obs 
noc-tur'noua,  a.  [L.  7/00/10-7/ ms.) 
Nocturnal.  Ohs. 
no-cu'i-ty  (nb-kQ'Y-t'D,  n.  [See 
nocuous.]  iiarinlulness  ;  nox¬ 
iousness. 

noc'u-ment,  n.  ILL.  nocumen- 
t um, fr. L. nocere  to  hurt.]  llurm 
Obs.  —  noc  u-men'tal,  a.  Obs. 
N.  0.  D.  Abbr.  Naval  Ordnance 
Department. 

Nod  (n5d),  ti.  Bib.  The  land 
east  of  Eden  where  Cain  went 
after  he  had  killed  Abel.  Gen. 
iv.  16.  See  Land  of  Nod. 
nod,  ti.  [Cf.  noddy  a  fool.]  A 
noodle  ;  a  noddy.  Obs. 
nod,  71.  [Cf.  noddle.1  The  nape 
of  the  neck.  Dial.  Eng. 
No'dab  (no'dftb).  Bib. 
no-da'tion  ( no-da'shan),  n.  [L. 
uodatio  knottiness.]  Act  of 
making  a  knot;  knottiness 
Obs.  tf  R. 

nod'eoke.  n.  A  fool.  Obs 
nodd.  nodde  4*  nod. 
nod'dant.  7j.  A  n odder.  Obs. 
nod'da-ry,  7/.  Folly.  Ohs. 
nod  dee'  (nBd'e'L  n.  1.  One 
who  causes  another’s  nodding 
or  drowsiness.  Ohs. 

2.  One  to  whom  one  nods.  Rare. 
nod'den.  Corrupt  reading  of 
NODDING.  [nods.  | 

nod'der  (nfid'lr),  n.  Onewho| 
nod'der  Scot.  var.  of  noth  kr, 
neither. 

nod'die-peak'.  •]•  noddvpeak 
noddil.  noddle,  to  strike 
with  the  fist. 


food,  foot ;  out,  oil ;  chair  ;  go  ;  sing,  iqk  ;  then,  thin;  nature,  verdure  (250) ;  K  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144) ;  boN  ;  yet ;  zh  _  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Guide. 

Full  explanations  of  Abbreviations,  .Signs,  etc..  Immediately  precede  the  5  oeabulary. 
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NOISOMENESS 


Noddy  (Anous  stolid  us). 


nod'dlc  (n5d'’l),  n.  [ME.  nodil,  nodle  ;  orig.  uncert. ;  peril, 
fr.  nod ;  cf.  E.  dial,  nod  the  nape  of  the  neck.]  1.  01 
the  head,  the  back  ;  absolutely,  the  back  of  the  head.  Obs. 

Foroccasion  .  .  .  turneth  a  bald  noddle,  after  she  hath  presented 
her  locks  in  lront,  and  no  hold  taken.  Bacon. 

2  Of  the  neck,  the  back ;  absolutely,  the  back  or  nape  of 
the  neck.  Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 

3.  The  head  ;  pate  ;  brain.  Colloq.  or  Jocose. 

Come,  master,  I  have  a  project  in  my  noddle.  V Estrange. 
nod'dle  (n5d'’l),  v.  f.  &  i. ;  nod'dled  (-’Id) ;  nod'dling 
(-ling).  [Freq.  of  nod.']  To  nod  quickly,  slightly,  or  fre¬ 
quently  ;  to  bring  or  mark  by  this  action, 
nod'dy  (nSd'I),  n. ;  pi.  -dies  (-Tz).  [Peril,  fr.  nod  to  in¬ 
cline  the  head,  either  as  in  assent,  or  from  drowsiness ;  or 
cf.  hoddypeak,  hoddypoll.]  1.  A  simpleton;  fool; 
noodle.  L1  Estrange. 

2  a  Any  of  several 
stout-bodied  terns  of 
the  genera  Anous  and 
Micranous,  chiefly  of 
tropical  and  subtropi¬ 
cal  seas ;  esp.,  the 
widely  distributed  A . 
stolid  us,  common  on 
the  southern  Atlantic 
and  Gulf  Coasts  of  the 
United  States;  —  so 
called  from  their  tameness  and  stupidity,  esp.  when  on 
their  nests,  which  are  usually  in  bushes.  They  are  uni¬ 
form  sooty  brown  with  more  or  less  gray  or  white  on  the 
head,  b  The  ruddy  duck.  North  Carolina. 

3  [Orig.  uncert.]  Card  Playing,  a  An  old  game  resem¬ 
bling  cribbage.  Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng.  b  The  knave,  or 
jack.  Obs. 

4.  [Cf.  nod,  v.  or  n.]  a  A  small  two-wheeled  one-horse 
hackney  vehicle,  formerly  used  in  Ireland  and  Scotland, 
b  An  inverted  pendulum  consisting  of  a  short  vertical 
flat  spring  which  supports  a  rod  having  a  bob  at  the  top  ; 
—  used  for  detecting  and  measuring  slight  horizontal  vi¬ 
brations  of  a  body  to  which  it  is  attached. 

node  (nod),  n.  [L.  nodus.  Cf.  newel,  nowed.]  1.  A  knot, 
complication,  or  difficulty,  as  in  a  drama. 

2.  A  knot,  knob,  protuberance,  or  swelling. 

3.  Bot.  The  joint  of  a  stem;  the  point  of  insertion  of  a 
leaf  or  leaves. 

4.  Med.  A  protuberance  or  knotty  swelling,  as  on  bones 
attacked  by  syphilis,  or  in  the  neighborhood  of  a  joint 
affected  by  rheumatism  or  gout. 

5.  Astron.  Either  of  the  two  points  where  the  orbit  of  a 
planet,  or  comet,  intersects  the  ecliptic,  or  where  the 
orbit  of  a  satellite  intersects  the  plane  of  the  orbit  of  its 
primary.  The  node  passed  as  the  body  goes  north  is 
called  the  ascending  node  (Q),  that  passed  in  going  south, 
the  descending  node  (£} ).  See  dragon’s  head. 

6.  Dialing.  A  hole,  or  point,  in  the  gnomon  of  a  dial,  the 
,  light  or  shadow  from  which  marks  the  hour,  the  parallels 

of  the  sun’s  declination,  the  sun’s  place  in  the  ecliptic,  etc. 
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The  vibrating  string 
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at  i,  i,  and  i  ab  ;  l ,  l\  etc.,  are  the  Loops  or  Ventral  Segments. 


7.  Physics.  A  point,  line,  or  plane  of  a  vibrating  body 
marked  by  absolute  or  relative  freedom  from  vibratory 
motion  ;  —  contrasted  with  antinode ,  loop,  ventral  seg¬ 
ment.  A  stretched  string,  vibrating  as  a  wnole,  has  nodes 
only  at  the  ends,  and  gives  its  fundamental  tone  ;  if,  how¬ 
ever,  the  middle  point  be  restrained,  as  by  touching  with 
the  finger,  it  becomes  a  node,  and  the  string  vibrates  in 
two  segments,  producing  the  octave.  If  a  point  at  one 
third  of  its  length  be  touched,  the  interference  of  waves 
produces  another  node  at  the  two-thirds  point,  and  the 
string  then  vibrates  in  three  segments,  giving  the  fifth 
above  the  octave.  These  segmentary  vibrations  may  oc¬ 
cur  simultaneously  with  the  simpler  vibration  (see  har¬ 
monic).  Vibrating  columns  of  air,  as  in  organ  pipes,  have 
similar  nodes,  which  are  places  of  maximum  condensation 
and  rarefaction  (see  pipe).  The  nodes  of  a  vibrating  plate 
are  illustrated  by  sonorous  figures  (which  see).  Node  is 
used  not  only  in  acoustics,  but  also  in  light,  electricity,  etc. 

8.  Geom.  a  A  double  point,  which  in  regard  to  intersec¬ 
tions  counts  as  more  than  one  point,  at 
which,  therefore,  there  is  more  than  one 
tangent  line  or  tangent  plane,  real  or  im¬ 
aginary  ;  the  coincidence  of  two  noncon- 
secutive  points  of  a  curve  regarded  as  a 
system  of  points ;  a  conjugate  point ;  a 
conical  point  (on  a  surface)  at  which  the  surface  is  shaped 
like  a  double  cone.  See  crunode,  acnode,  cusp,  b  A 
point  of  a  surface  considered  as  a  node  of  the  intersection 
of  the  surface  with  the  plane  tangent  at  the  point  {Cayley). 


a  Node,  8  a. 


9.  Anat.  Zool.  A  swelling;  some  part  likened  to  a 
knot  (cf.  lymph  node)  ;  specif.  :  a  One  of  the  small  ab¬ 
dominal  segments  ot  an  ant  immediately  behind  the  thorax, 
b  A  somewhat  swollen  spot  near  the  middle  of  the  front 
margin  of  a  dragon  tiy’s  wing. 

10.  Meek.  The  point  at  which  the  lines  of  a  funicular 
machine  meet  from  different  angular  directions. 

nodes  of  Ran  vier'  (raN'vya')  [after  Louis  Ranvier  (b.  1835), 
French  histologist],  Anat.,  in  medullated  nerve  fibers, 
points  where  the  medullary  sheath  is  interrupted  and  the 
•.  neurilemma  and  axis  cylinder  are  in  contact.  See  nerve. 
nod'i  cal  (n5d'I-kal;  no'dl-),  a.  Astron.  Of  or  pert,  to 
the  nodes;  measured  from  node  to  node  ;  as,  the  nodical 
revolution  of  the  moon.  —  nodical  month.  See  month,  1  b. 
No/do-sa'ri-a  (no'do-sa'rT-d  ;  115),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  L.  nodosus 
knotty.]  Zool.  A  ge¬ 
nus  of  Foraminilera 
having  the  shell  com¬ 
posed  of  numerous  chambers  arranged  in  a  £ 

straight  or  gently  curved  line.  —  no'do-sa'-  — 
ri  an  (-on),  no-dos'a-rine  (no-d5s'a-rIn ; 
no'do-sa'rin  :  -rln),  a.  &  n.  — no'do-sa'-  Xodosaria.  h  N. 
ri  form  (no'do-sa'rT-fSrm),  a.  eonsobrina  x.5; 

no'dose  (no'dds;  no-dos';  277),  a.  [L.  no-  c  A’,  rauicula 
dosus ,  fr.  nodus  knot.]  Knotty  ;  knobbed  ;  x  *“• 
having  numerous  or  conspicuous  nodes,  or  protuberances; 
specif.,  Bot.  &  Zool.,  having  distinct  nodes  or  nodelike 
partitions,  as  the  leaves  of  certain  species  of  J uncus ; 
knotted  or  swollen  at  intervals. 

no-dos'i-ty  (no-dos'I-tl),  n. ;  pi.  -ties  (-tiz).  [L.  nodosilas.] 

1.  Quality  or  state  of  being  nodose  ;  knottiness. 

2.  A  knot  ;  a  node. 

nod'u  lar  (n<5d/u-l«r),  a.  Pertaining  to,  characterized  by, 
or  in  the  form  of,  nodules  or  nodes ;  as,  nodular  structure 
or  concretions. 

nod'U  lat  ed  (-lat'ed),  a.  Characterized  by,  covered  with, 
having,  or  in  the  form  of,  nodules  ;  nodulose, 
nod  U-la'tion  (-la'flhwn),  n.  Process  of  becoming,  or  state 
of  being,  nodular  or  nodulated  ;  a  nodule, 
nod'ule  (n5d[ul),  n.  [L.  nodulus,  dim.  of  nodus  knot.] 
A  rounded  mass  of  irregular  shape  ;  a  little  knot  or  lump  ; 
specif. :  a  Old  Pharrn.  A  small  quantity  of  medicine  in 
a  bag.  Obs.  b  Geol.  tC-  Mining.  A  small  roundish  lump 
of  some  mineral  or  earth  ;  as,  a  nodule  of  ironstone,  c 
Bot.  (1)  A  tubercle,  as  on  the  roots  of  certain  leguminous 
plants.  (2)  A  thickening  of  the  valve  in  diatoms,  d  Anat. 
A  prominence  on  the  inferior  surface  of  the  cerebellum 
forming  the  anterior  end  of  the  vermis,  e  Med.  A  small 
knot  or  knotlike  protuberance,  as  those  formed  in  the 
liver  in  carcinoma  of  that  organ,  f  Astron.  A  small  but 
brilliant  and  highly  illuminated  part  of  a  facula  ;  a  lucule  ; 
also,  one  of  the  solar  willow  leaves  (which  see), 
nod'uled  (n5dj51d),  a.  Having,  or  in  the  form  of,  nodules, 
nod'ul-ize  (nSd/u-liz),  v.  t.  ;  -ized  (-Izd) ;  -iz'ing  (-Iz/Tng). 
To  convert  into  nodules,  as  finely  divided  ores. 
nod'U-lose  (nbdjS-los  ;  nodjj-los'),  a.  Having  nodules,  or 
small  knots  or  knobs. 

no'dUS  (no'dtts),  n.  ;  pi.  -di  (-dl).  [L..knot.]  Knot ;  node  ; 
as  :  a  Med.  =  node,  4.  Obs.  b  Dialing.  =  node,  6.  Obs. 
C  Math.  Abase.  R.  d  Old  P  harm.  =  nodule  a.  e  Mu¬ 
sic.  An  enigmatical  canon,  f  Zool.  The  node  of  a  dragon 
fly’s  wing,  g  A  knot,  complication,  or  difficulty  ;  node. 

Under  nil  root's  of  th is  distracted  City  is  the  nodus  of  a  Drama, 
not  untragical,  crowding  toward  solution.  Carlyle. 

no-el'  (no-el' ;  no'Sl),  n.  [F.  noel,  L.  natalis  birthday,  fr. 
natal  is  natal.  See  natal.]  1.  A  Christmas  carol ;  also,  the 
shout  of  noel,  made  as  a  sign  of  joy.  See  2d  nowel,  1. 

Zip-zip,  huzza,  Noel Noel  ! 

A  health  to  me,  a  health  to  thee.  J.  Hunter-Duvar. 
2.  [.cap.]  {pron.  no'Sl)  Lit.,  Christmas  :  born  on  Christ¬ 
mas  Day; — masc.  prop.  name.  F.  Noel  (no'Sl')  ;  It. 
Nalale  (nii-ta'la)  ;  Sp.  i  Pg.  Natal  (na-tal'L 
no  e-mat'ic  (no'e-mSt'Tk),  no'e-mat'l-cal  (-T-kal),  a.  [Gr. 
voryxo.  the  understanding.  See  noetic.]  Of  or  pertaining  to 
the  understanding.  —  no  e-mat'i-cal-ly,  adv. 
no-em'ics  (no-5m'Tks  ;  -e'miks),  n.  [Gr.  yoripa  the  under¬ 
standing.]  The  science  of  the  understanding.  Rare. 
no-e'sis  (no-e'sis),  n.  [Gr.  v6y]<tl<;.  See  noetic.]  Psychol. 
Operation  of  intelligence  only. 

No-e'tian  (no-e'shdn),  n.  Eccl.  Hist.  One  of  the  followers 
of  Noetus  (3d  century)  of  Smyrna.  He  denied  the  distinct 
personality  of  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost,  being  a 
Patripassian.  —No-e'tian.  a.  —  No-e'tian  ism  (-Tz’m),  n. 
no  et'ic  (-St'Tk),  a.  [Gr.  uo^tikos,  fr.  voeiv  to  perceive,  rov<? 
mind.]  Of  or  pert,  to  the  intellect  or  reason,  esp.  apart 
from  sensation  or  sense  reference  ;  involving  cognition  ; 
intellectual. 

nog.  or  nogg  (nog),  n.  [Orig.  uncert.]  1.  A  kind  of  strong 
ale,  formerly  brewed  in  Norfolk.  Dial.  Eng. 

2  Short  for  eggnog. 

nog  (n5g),  n.  [Orig.  uncert.]  A  wooden  peg,  pin,  or 
block,  of  the  size  of  a  brick  ;  as :  a  A  small  block  built 
into  a  wall,  as  a  hold  for  nails,  b  One  of  the  square 
logs  of  wood  used  in  a  pile  to  support  the  roof  of  a  mine  ;  a 


cog.  C  A  projecting  pin,  as  on  a  sliding  piece  in  a  machine 
to  engage  with  a  fork  or  the  like  ;  also,  a  treenail  to  secure 
a  shore  or  a  member  in  a  wooden  frame, 
nog  (nbg),  v.  t.  ;  nogged  (nbgd) ;  nog'ging  (nbg'Tng).  1.  To 
fill  in,  as  between  scantling,  with  brickwork. 

2.  Shipbuilding.  To  fasten,  assholes,  with  treenails, 
nog'gin  (nog'Tn),  n.  [Orig.  uncert.  Cf.  nog  a  noggin.]  A 
small  mug  or  cup  ;  also,  a  small  quantity  of  drink,  usually 
equivalent  to  a  gill. 

A  skimpy  noggin  of  milk.  Jane  Barlow. 
nog'ging  (-Tng),  p.  pr.  J’  vb.  n.  of  nog.  Specif.  :  vb.  n. 
Rough  brick  masonry  used  to  fill  in  the  open  spaces  of  a 
wooden  frame. 

nogging  Pieces.  Short  lengths  of  stud  or  furring  st  rips 
cut  in  between  uprights  of  a  wooden  frame,  to  stiffen  it, 
before  the  brick  nogging  is  put  in.  A  continuous  intertie, 
notched  for  each  upright,  is  sometimes  used, 
noil  (noil),  n.  [Peril,  fr.  E.  dial,  oil.  He,  ail,  a  beard  of 
grain  (ME.  til,  AS.  egl)  combined  with  the  indef.  article, 
an  oil  becoming  a  noil.]  A  piece  or  knot  of  short  hair  or 
fiber,  as  a  short  or  waste  piece  or  knot  of  wool  separated 
from  the  longer  staple  by  combing,  or  a  similar  piece  or 
shred  of  waste  silk  ;  also,  such  waste  pieces  collectively, 
noise  (lioiz),  7\.  [F.  noise  noisy  strife,  quarrel,  brawl ; 

orig.  uncert.]  1.  Loud,  confused,  or  senseless  shouting 
or  outcry  ;  clamor  ;  din  or  uproar  of  persons. 

What  means  this  noise  ? 

Fellow,  what  miracle  dost  thou  proclaim  ?  Shak. 

2.  General  or  common  talk  or  discussion  ;  rumor  ;  report ; 

specif.,  evil  report ;  slander;  scandal ;  also,  repute  ;  reputa¬ 
tion.  Obs.  “  The  noise  goes.”  Shak. 

3.  Sound  or  a  sound  of  any  sort,  whether  loud  or  harsh, 
or  low,  pleasant,  or  melodious  ;  also,  noises  collectively  ;  as, 
the  city  and  its  noise.  Cf.  tone,  2. 

What  stir  is  this 't  what  tumult  >  in  the  heavens  ? 

Whence  cometh  this  alarum  and  the  noise  [thunder]  ?  Shak. 
In  Paradise  perchance  such  perfect  noise 
Resounds  from  angel  choirs  in  unison.  J.  A.  Synionds. 

4.  Specif. :  Sound  or  a  sound  that  is  without  agreeable 
musical  quality. 

Noise  is  either  a  sound  of  t<  o  short  n  duration  to  be  deter¬ 
mined.  like  the  report  of  a  cannon  :  or  else  it  is  a  confused  mix¬ 
ture  of  many  discordant  sounds,  like  the  rolling  of  thunder  or 
the  noise  of  the  waves.  Atkinson  ( Ganot's  Physics). 

5.  Qfiarrel ;  strife.  Obs.  Carton . 

6.  A  company  of  musicians  ;  a  band.  Obs.  Milton. 

The  king  has  his  noise  of  gypsies.  B.  Jonson. 
Syn.  —  Cry,  outcry,  clamor,  din,  uproar.  See  sound. 
to  make,  or, Obs..  keep,  a  noise.  Fig.  a  To  make  a  clamor  or 
talk  much  or  loudly  (about) ;  as,  they  make  a  great  noise 
about  his  action,  b  To  be  the  common  or  general  topic 
of  conversation  ;  to  be  noticed  or  talked  of  generally. 

Socrates  lived  in  Athens  during  the  great  plague  which  lias 
wade  so  much  noise  in  all  ages.  Spectator. 

noise,  v.  t. ;  noised  (noizd) ;  nois'ing  (noiz'Tng).  1.  To 
report  ;  to  rumor  ;  to  spread  by  rumor  or  report. 

All  these  savings  were  noised  abroad.  Luke  i .  fi5. 
It  is  noised  Tie  hath  a  mass  of  treasure.  Shak. 

2  Obs.  a  To  spread  or  circulate  rumors,  esp.  ill  rumors, 
about ;  to  defame  ;  slander,  b  To  fill  or  disturb  with  noise  ; 
also,  to  put  or  force  by  clamor. 

noise,  v.  i.  [Cf.  OF.  noisier.]  1.  To  talk  much  or  loudly. 
2.  To  make  a  noise  or  outcry, 
noise'ful  (noiz'fobl),  a.  Full  of  noise  :  a  Full  of,  abound¬ 
ing  in,  or  making,  sounds,  whether  loud  or  low  ;  noisy. 

From  noiseful  arms,  and  acts  of  prowess  done.  Tennyson. 
b  Full  of  evil  report.  Obs.  —  noise'ful-ly,  adv. 
noise'less,  a.  Making,  or  causing,  no  noise  or  stir  ;  with¬ 
out  noise  ;  silent  ;  quiet;  as,  the  noiseless  foot  of  time. 
Syn.  —  Noiseless,  silent.  That  is  noiseless  which  (esp.) 
moves  without  noise  or  stir ;  that  is  silent  (the  positive 
term)  which  makes  or  is  broken  by  no  sound  at  all ;  as, 
“  Along  the  cool  sequestered  vale  of  life  they  kept  the 
noiseless  tenor  of  their  way  ”  ( T.  Gray) ;  k’  She  from  west 
her  silent  course  advancefs)  ”  ( Milton ) ;  “  The  sounds  again 
went  noiseless  as  a  passing  noontide  rain  over  a  bower  ” 
{Keats) ;  “  The  grasshopper  is  silent  in  the  grass  ”  ( Tenny¬ 
son)  ;  the  nnisdess  stroke  of  the  piston  ;  the  mill  stood 
silent  and  deserted.  See  silent. 

—  noise'less-ly,  adv.  —  noise'less  ness,  n. 

Noi  sette'  (nwa/z£t' ;  noi-z8t'),  n.  [So  named  by  Louis  Noi¬ 
sette,  a  Paris  horticulturist,  after  liisbrother  Philippe.]  Any 
one  of  a  race  of  hardy  garden  roses  descended  from  a  hybrid 
between  the  China  rose  and  the  moss  rose.  They  include 
many  fine  varieties,  as  the  Marshal  Niel  and  the  Cloth 
of  Gold.  The  original  hybrid  was  raised  about  181.5  by  John 
Champney,  of  Charleston,  S.  C.,  its  flowers  being  nearly  white. 
From  this' a  Charleston  florist,  Philippe  Noisette,  obtained  a  pink 
rose  which  he  introduced  to  the  trade  without  crediting  the 
original  discoverer. 

noi'some  (noi'swm),  a.  [For  noysome,  fr.  noy  for  annoy. 
See  annoy.]  1.  Noxious;  harmful;  hurtful;  unwhole¬ 
some;  insalubrious;  destructive;  as,  noisome  effluvia. 
“  Noisome  pestilence.”  Ps.  xci.  3. 

2.  Offensive  to  the  smell  or  other  senses;  disgusting ; 

offensive.  “  Foul  breath  is  noisome."  Shak. 

3.  Annoying.  Obs. 

Syn.  —  Mischievous,  destructive.  See  pernicious. 

—  noi'some-ly,  adv.  —  noi'some-ness,  n. 


nod'dle.  v.  t.  3f  t.  [Cf.  noddle 
the  head.]  To  strike  with  the 
fist;  to  beat.  Obs.  [nod. I 

nod'dle,  ».  A  quick  or  slight 
nod 'dle-bone',  n.  The  occipital 
bone.  Obs. 

nod 'dle-case',  n.  A  wig.  Obs. 
nod'dock,  n.  A  niddick.  Obs. 
nod'dy,  a.  Inclined  to  nod ; 
drowsy  ;  sleepy, 
nod'dy,  a.  [See  noddy  a  fool.] 
F ool  i sh .  Obs.  [  Obs.  | 

nod'dy,  v.  t.  To  make  a  fool  of.  | 
nod'dy-peak7,  n.  [See  noddy  a 
fool  ;  cf.  llODDYPKAK.]  A  sim¬ 
pleton.  Obs.  —  nod'dy-peaked' , 
a .  Obs. 

nod'dy-polP,  n.  [See  noddy  a 
fool  ;  cf.  hoddypoll.]  A  sim¬ 
pleton.  Obs.  [Obs.  I 

nod'dy-poopL  n.  3r  v  t.  Fool.l 
nod'ed  (nod'Cd),  a.  Iluving, 
or  divided  into,  nodes. 
node'head/  (nod'hCd'),  nod'- 
head  (nQd'-).  Vars.  of  knot- 
head. 

nodell.  4*  noddle. 
noder.  nothek. 
nodgeombe,  nodgseombe.  t>.  A 
simpleton.  Obs.  [Obs.  I 

nodge'cock',  n.  A  simpleton.) 
no'dl,  ».,/>/.  of  nodus. 
no'di-ak  (no'dT-8,k),  n.  The 


three-toed  echidna  of  New 
Guinea  ( Zaglossus  brnijnii). 
no'di-corn  (-korn),  a.  [L.  nodus 
knot .  +  cornu  horn.]  Zool.  Hav¬ 
ing  nodose  antenna?, 
no-dlf'er-ous  (n6-dtf'?r-?Is),  a. 
[ node  -4-  -ferous.)  Producing,  or 
having,  nodes. 

no'di-form  (-fSrm),  a.  [ node  + 
-form. ]  Like  a  node  or  knot, 
nod'i.  Noddle.  R< f.  Sp. 
nodle.  Obs.  or  dial.  Eng.  var.  of 
NODDLE. 

Nod  on'  valve  (nfl'ddx'). 
[After  A.  L.  C.  Nod  on ,  French 
physicist.]  Elec.  An  electrolytic 
rectifier  employing  a  neutral 
solution  of  ammonium  phos¬ 
phate  in  water  as  the  electrolyte, 
with  aluminium  as  oneelectrode 
and  lead  or  steel  as  the  other. 
no-do'sou8  (no-do'sws),  a.  No¬ 
dose.  Obs. 

no'dous  (n5'di<s),  a.  [ "L.  nodo¬ 
sus.  See  node.]  Knotty  ;  full  of 
knots.  R.  [its),  a.  Nodular.  I 
nodu-la'rl-ous  (n8d/£-la'rT-| 
nod'u-late.  t.  =  nodulize. 
nod  u  lif'er-ous  (-lYf'?r-tts),-  a. 
[nodule.  -|-  -f trows.)  Bearing 

nodules. 

nod'u-li-form'  (nbd'fl-lY-fflrm'), 
«.  Having  the  formTof  a  nodule. 


nod'u-lous  (-las),  a.  Nodulose, 
nod'u-lus  (-las),  n.  [L.]  A 
nodule. 

No'dus  Se-cun'du3.  [L.,  second 
knot.]  Astron.  The  star  6  (Del¬ 
ta)  or  A  (Lambda)  Draconis. 
nody.  t  noddy. 
nodyl.  •]*  noddle. 
n.  o.  e.  Abbr.  Not  otherwise 
enumerated. 

No'e-ba  (no'*-hd).  Bib. 
No'e-ma  (no'f-md).  I).  Bib. 
No'e-man  (-man).  D.  Bib. 
No'e-man-ites  i -Tts).  D.  Bib. 
no-e^a-tach'o  graph  no-e'md- 
tak'o-graf ),  n.  [Gr.(  voryxa  the 
understanding  +  Tayoc  swift¬ 
ness  +  -graph. J  An  instrument 
for  measuring  complex  reaction 
time. 

no-ema-tach-om'e-ter  (-tak- 
Qm'e-ter),  a.  [See  NOEMATACH- 
oorapii.  -METER.]  An  in¬ 
strument  for  measuring  simple 
reaction  time. 

no  e  ma-tach  o-met'ic  (-tak'C- 
met'Yk ),  n.  Psychophysics.  = 

NO  E M  A  T A  C H OO R  A  PH . 

No'e-mi  (no'P-mT).  D.  Bib. 

||  no  es  o'ro_  to' do  lo  que  re- 
lu'ce  ( no  as  o'ro  to'tbb  lo  ka  ra- 
loo'tha  ;  14fi,  138).  [Sp.]  All  is 


not  gold  that  glitters. 

No-et'ic  (no-£t'Yk), a.  [L.  Noe 
Noah.]  Noachian. 
no-et'ic,  or  no  et'ic3.  n.  The 
logical  doctrine  of  axioms,  or  of 
the  laws  of  thought.  —  no-et'i- 
cal,  a. 

II  noeud(nQ),  n pi.  xoeuds  (F. 
nQ).  [F.]  A  bow  ;  a  knot, 
no'-eye'  pea.  The  pigeon  pea. 
Jamaica.  [Obs.  | 

nof.  Contr.  of  ne  of,  nor  of.  | 

nog.  n.  I  Cf.  noggin.]  A  small 
drinking  vessel ;  a  noggin.  Scot. 
Sr  Dial.  Eng. 

no  ga'da  (n6-ga'dd;  140),  n. 
[Arner.  Sp.  ;  ct.  Sp.  nogada  a 
sauce  containing  nuts,  fr.  L. 
nux,  nucis,  nut.]  Pecan  candy. 
Southern  Texas. 

No'gah  (no'gd).  Bib. 

No'gai,  No'gay  (no'gl),  n.  See 

l  RAL-A  LTA  I  (  LA  NGUAG  ES. 
no-gal'  (no-giil'),  n.  [Sp..  wal¬ 
nut  tree.J  Tha  pecan.  South¬ 
western  IT.  S. 

no'gate  (no'g.’tt),  no'gait,  adv. 
Also,  Obs.,  no'gates.  [See  no, 
a.  ;  GATE  a  way.]  Sent.  Dial. 
Eng  a  Nowhere,  b  In  no  way. 
nog'gen  (nOg'^n),  a.  [Prop., 
made  of  hemp,  fr.  E.  dial,  nogs 
hemp.]  Hempen  ;  hence,  clum¬ 


sy  ;  rough.  Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 
nog'gur.  Var.  of  nuggar. 
nog'head'  (n  8  g'h  C  d'Y,  w.  A 
blockhead  ;  noodle.  D  i  a  l.  — 
nog'head  ed,  a.  Dial. 
noght(nBKt).  Obs.  or  Scot.  var. 

Of  NOUGHT. 

noghtihod,  n.  [See  nought y  ; 
-hood.)  Badness.  Obs. 
nogt.  f  NOUGHT, 
nogwer  nowhere. 

No 'hah  (nb'hd).  Bib. 

||  no  hay/  cer'ra-du'ra  don'de 
es  o'ro  lagan-zu'a  (no  ip?  th£r/- 
rii-tbdb'ra  dbn'da  as  o'ro  la. 
giin-thoo'a  ;  138,  146,  268).  [Sp.] 
There  is  no  lock  where  gold  is 
the  picklock, 
nohody.  •]*  nakttoda. 
no'how'  (nd'hou'),  adv.  [no,  a. 
+  how,  adv.]  Chiefly  Dial.  1.  In 
no  manner  or  way  ;  not  at  all. 

2.  In  no  especial  way  or  condi¬ 
tion  ;  without  distinction  or  in¬ 
terest  ;  with  all,  out  of  sorts. 

noht.  Ohs  or  dial.  Eng.  var.  of 

NOUGHT. 

nohuda  nakhoda. 
nohut.  *r  nought. 
nohwere.  ^  nowhere. 
noi'ance.  4*  noyaxce. 
noie,  etc.  noy,  etc. 

noik.  nook. 


noil'age  (noil'Jtj),  n.  Amount 
of  noil  separated  in  combing, 
noil'y  (-Y).  a.  Resulting  in  some 
waste  (noil)  in  combing  ;  desig¬ 
nating  wool  that  is  open  and 
fuzzy,  or  weak,  webby,  or 
frothy. 

noint,  v.  t.  To  anoint  ;  bent ; 
thrash.  Obs.  or  Scot.  Sf  Dial. 
Eng.  —  v.  i.  To  hasten  or  run 
away.  Dial.  Eng. 
noint.  ’noint,  noint'ed,  ’noict'- 
ed,  noint'er,  etc.  Aphetic  forms 
of  anoint,  etc. 
noint'mer  t._«.  Ointment. 

||  no'i-o(no'e-o), n.  [Hawaiian.) 
A  noddy  tern.  Hawaii. 
noioae.  noi'ous.  «]•  noyous. 

||  nolr  (nwar),  a.  [F.]  Black, 
noi'sance,  a.  [OF.  Cf.  nui¬ 
sance.]  Annoyance  ;  vexation; 
trouble  :  nuisance.  Obs. 
noi'sant,  a.  [DF.,  harmful, 
prop.  p.  pr.  of  OF.  &  F.  nuirt  to 
harm,  L.  vocere.  Cf.  nuisance.] 
Troublesome.  Obs. 
noise.  +  NO.sk. 
nois'er,  n.  A  slanderous  person. 
Obs. 

nois'i-ly  (noiz'Y-lY),  adv.  of 
noisy.  See-LY. 
nois'i-ness,  n.  See -ness.  [06«.| 
nois'ing-ly,  adv.  Clamorously.) 


ale,  senate,  cSre,  ftm,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofd  ;  eve,  £vent,  end,  recent,  maker ;  ice,  ill ;  old,  6bey,  orb,  ddd,  sfift,  connect ;  use,  unite,  urn,  up,  circus,  menU ; 

U  Foreign  Word.  ^Obsolete  Variant  of.  +  combined  with.  =  equals. 
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ools'y  (,noiz'T),  a. ;  nois'i-er  (-I-er) ;  nois'i-est.  [From 
NOISE.]  1.  Makiug,  or  given  to  making,  a  noise,  esp.  a 
loud  sound  ;  clamorous  ;  vociferous  ;  turbulent  ;  bolster- 
ous  ;  sis,  the  noisy  crowd. 

2.  Full  of,  or  characterized  by,  noise ;  as,  the  noisy  town. 
No-la'na  (no-la'na),  n.  [NL.,  peril,  fr.  LL.  nola  a  small 

bell.]  Hot.  A  genus  of  spreading  or  prostrate  herbs  typi¬ 
fying  the  family  Nolanaceae,  natives  of  Chile  and  Peril. 
They  have  mostly  blue  flowers  with  a  white  center,  the 
broadly  campamilate  angled  corolla  inclosing  a  basilar  style. 
Nol  A  na'ce  »  (nSl'a-na'se-e),  n.  pi.  [NL.]  Bol.  A  family 
of  South  American  herbs  or  shrubs  (order  Polemoniales), 
related  to  the  Solanaceie,  but  having  a  plicate  corolla  and 
lobed  fruit.  There  are  three  genera.  —  nola-na'ceous 
(-shfts),  a. 

no'll  me  tan'ge  re,  or  no'li-me-tan'ge  re  (no'll-me- 
Anfje-re),  n.  [L.,  touch  me  not. J  1.  Med.  Any  of  several 
varieties  of  ulcerous  cutaneous  diseases  of  the  face;  esp., 
lupus  exedens,  an  ulcerative  affection  of  the  nose. 

2  Bot.  a  Any  plant  of  the  genus  Inipaiitns;  specif.,  the 
European  touch-me-not  (/.  noli-me-tangere).  b  The  squirt¬ 
ing  cucumber. 

3.  A  person  or  thing  not  to  be  touched,  or  meddled  or  in¬ 
terfered  with. 

4.  A  warning  against  touching  or  interference. 

5-  A  painting  representing  Christ’s  appearance  to  Mary 
Magdalene  after  the  Resurrection ;  — so  called  from  the 
Latin  form  of  his  warning  to  her.  John  xx.  17. 

no-ll'tion  (no-lTsh'an),  n.  [L.  nolle  not  to  will,  to  be  un¬ 
willing ;  ne-\-  velle  to  will,  to  be  willing.]  Adverse  action 
of  will ;  unwillingness  ;  —  opposed  to  volition.  Rare. 

A  nolition  and  a  direct  enmity  against  the  lust.  Jer.  Taylor 
II  nol'le  pros'e  qul  (n51'e  pr5s'e-kwT).  [L.,  to  be  unwilling 
to  prosecute.]  Law.  An  entry  on  the  record  denoting 
that  the  prosecutor  or  plaintiff  will  proceed  no  further  in 
his  action  or  suit,  either  as  a  whole,  or  as  to  some  count,  or 
as  to  one  or  more  of  several  defendants.  In  a  criminal  suit 
a  nolle  prosequi  can  be  entered  without  the  defendant’s 
consent  until  the  jury  is  impaneled,  but  not  afterward. 

II  nolo  con  ten'de  re  (no'lo  k<5n-tgn'de-re).  [L.,  I  do  not 
wish  to  contend.]  Law.  A  plea  by  the  defendant  in  a 
criminal  prosecution,  which,  without  admitting  guilt, 
subjects  him|to  a  judgment  of  conviction  as  in  case  of  a 
plea  of  guilty,  but  does  not  preclude  him  from  denying 
the  truth  of  the  charges  in  a  collateral  proceeding.  The 
form  when  used  in  the  third  person  singular  is  non  vult  con- 
ten'de-re. 

nol'-pros'  (nbl'prbs'),  v.  t.  ;  -prossed'  (-pr5st') ;  -pross'ing. 
To  discontinue  by  entering  a  nolle  prosequi ;  to  decline 
to  prosecute. 

||  nom  (h6n),  n.  [F.  See  noun.]  Name.  — -  nom  de  guerre 
(dS  gSr'),  lit.,  war  name ;  hence,  a  fictitious  name ;  pseudo¬ 
nym.—  n.  de  plume  (plum')  fan  Eng.  formation],  lit.,  pen 
name ;  hence,  a  name  assumed  by  an  author  as  a  signa¬ 
ture  ;  pseudonym. 

no'ma  (no'ma),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  vo/urj,  lit.,  a  feeding.] 
Med.  Gangrenous  stomatitis  occurring  oftenest  in  debili¬ 
tated  children,  esp.  after  exhausting  diseases,  and  marked 
by  a  sloughing  ulcer  affecting  the  mouth  and  cheek, 
nom'ad  (nom'ad ;  no'inSd  ;  277 :  the  leading  dictionaries 
prefer  the  first  pron.,  but  the  second  apparent/ y  prevails,  at 
least  in  present  American  use),  n.  [L.  nomas ,  - adis ,  Gr. 
po/xay,  -a6<>5,  pasturing,  roaming  without  fixed  home,  fr. 
vopo i  a  pasture,  allotted  abode,  fr.  vepcLv  to  distribute, 
allot,  drive  to  pasture  ;  prob.  akin  to  AS.  niman  to  take, 
and  E.  nimble :  cf.  F.  nomade.  Cf .  astronomy,  economy, 
nimble,  Nemesis,  numb,  number.]  One  of  a  race  or  tribe 
that  has  no  fixed  location,  but  wanders  from  place  to  place 
in  search  of  pasture  or  game, 
nom'ad,  a.  Roving;  nomadic. 

no  mad'lc  (no-mSd'Tk),  a.  [Gr.  ro/xaSuco?.  See  nomad.] 
Of  or  pert,  to,  or  characteristic  of,  nomads  or  their  way  of 
life  ;  wandering ;  moving  from  place  to  place  for  subsist¬ 
ence;  as,  a  nomadic  tribe.-  no  mad'i-cal  ly  (-T-kdl-i  ),a</z\ 
nom  ad-i  za'tion  (nSm/ad-i-za'shim  ;  -l-za'slmn),  n.  Act 
of  making  nomadic,  or  state  of  being  nomadic, 
nom'arch  (nQm'ark),  n.  [Gr.  vopos  a  district  -f-  -arcA.] 
The  chief  magistrate  of  a  nome,  or  nomarchy. 
nom'arch-y  (-dr-kt),  n.  ;pl.  -archies  (-kTz).  A  province  of 
the  modern  kingdom  of  Greece  ;  a  nome. 
nome  (nom),  n.  [Gr.  i/o/uoy,  fr.  pe/ueiv  to  divide.]  In  an¬ 
cient  Greek  music,  a  solo  hymn  in  honor  of  a  god,  divided 
into  parts  according  to  a  traditional  scheme, 
nome  (nom),  n.  In  Greek  form  no'mos  (no'mbs).  [Gr. 
vonos-,  fr.  vepeiv  to  deal  out,  distribute.]  A  province  of 
modern  Greece  or  of  ancient  Egypt ;  a  nomarchy. 

Each  nomos  [of  ancient  Egypt]  had  its  own  god  (and  totem  ?) 
and  its  own  capital,  and  kept  its  distinct  frontiers,  its  coat  of 
arms,  etc.,  down  to  very  recent  times.  Encyc.  lint. 

no'rnen  cla  tor  (no'men-kla'ter),  n.  [L. ;  nomen  name  -f- 
calare  to  call.  See  name  ;  calendar.]  1.  A  book  con¬ 
taining  collections  or  lists  of  words  ,  a  vocabulary.  Obs. 

2.  A  compiler  of  vocabularies  or  dictionaries.  Obs.  <Sc  R. 


3.  One  who  calls  persons  or  things  by  their  names;  specif.: 
a  In  ancient  Rome  :  (1)  A  slave  “/ho  attended  a  candidate 
for  office  to  tell  him  the  names  of  Influential  persons  whom 
they  met.  (2)  A  slave  who  told  his  master  the  names  of  the 
other  slaves,  b  Antiq.  An  officer,  as  at  the  Roman  imperial 
court  of  Constantinople,  charged  with  inviting  guests  to 
banquets,  c  In  modern  use,  one  who  tells  or  announces 
the  names  of  guests  or  of  persons  generally,  d  A  recount¬ 
er  or  reckoner  up.  Obs.  &  R. 

4.  One  who  gives  names  to,  or  invents  names  for,  things, 
or  who  settles  and  adjusts  the  nomenclature  of  any  art  or 
science  ;  a  classifier  of  objects  under  appropriate  names. 

no  men  cla'tur  al  (no'men-kla'^ur-al),  a.  Pertaining  to, 
or  connected  with,  nomenclature;  nomenclatorial. 
no'men-cla  ture  (no'men-kla'tur ;  277),  n.  [L.  nomen- 
clatura:  cf.  F.  nomenclature.  See  nomenclator.]  1.  A 
name ;  designation.  Rare.  Bacon. 

2.  a  A  list,  catalogue,  or  register,  as  of  names  or  particu¬ 
lars.  Rare,  b  A  vocabulary,  dictionary,  or  glossary.  Obs. 

3.  The  system  of  names  used  in  a  particular  branch  of 
knowledge  or  art,  or  by  any  school  or  individual  ;  esp.,  the 
names  used  in  classifications  as  distinguished  from  other 
technical  terms  (see  terminology).  Thus,  in  Bot.  tfr  Zool ., 
nomenclature  designates  the  Latin  names  of  species,  gen¬ 
era,  and  other  groups,  adopted  that  the  same  name  may  be 
intelligible  to  scientists  of  all  nationalities  ;  terminology 
designates  names  of  organs,  functions,  processes,  and  all 
other  technical  terms  of  these  sciences.  The  binomial  sys¬ 
tem  of  nomenclature  is  now  almost  universally  adopted  ; 
the  first  works  in  which  it  was  systematically  employed 
were  Linnaeus's  “  Species  Plantarum  ”  (1753)  for  ootany ,  and 
the  tenth  edition  of  his  “  Systema  Naturae  ”(1758)  for  zool¬ 
ogy.  Inbinomial  nomenclature  the  first  word  (generic  name) 
is  that  of  the  genus  to  which  the  species  belongs,  and  is 
always  treated  as  a  Latin  noun  ;  the  second  (specific  name)  is 
that  peculiar  to  the  species.  Subspecies  and  other  catego¬ 
ries  lower  than  species  are  often  indicated  by  a  third  name 
(as  Branta  canaaensis  hulchintii).  When  (asisoften  the 
case)  more  than  one  name  has  been  applied  to  the  same  ge¬ 
nus,  or  used  as  the  specific  name  of  the  same  species,  the 
earliest  published  of  the  names  in  dispute  are  adopted,  and 
all  later  ones  regarded  as  synonyms, not  to  be  used(  if  gener¬ 
ic  names)  for  any  othergenus  in  the  same  kingdom  (animal 
or  vegetable),  or  (if  specific  names)  for  any  other  species  of 
the  same  genus.  There  is  much  less  uniformity  of  usage 
in  regard  to  names  of  groups  of  higher  categories  than  the 
genus,  and  the  law  of  priority  is  less  strictly  adhered  to, 
but  in  recent  classifications  names  of  families  and  subfam¬ 
ilies  (and,  in  Bol.,  also  orders)  are  formed  according  to 
definite  rules  (see  family,  7,  subfamily). 

no'Dli-al  (no'mT-ttl),  n.  [Cf.  binomial.]  Alg.  A  single 
name  or  term. 

nom'ic  (nbm'Tk),  a.  [Gr.  vopi ko?,  fr.  vopos  a  law,  custom.] 
Characterized  by  a  constancy  or  a  customary  procedure 
having  the  general  force  of  a  natural  law  ;  in  accord  with 
the  routine  or  normal  tenor  of  experience  ;  hence,  custom¬ 
ary,  ordinary,  or  conventional  ;  —  often  applied  to  the 
usual  English,  as  distinguished  from  phonetic,  spelling.  — 
7i.  Nomic  spelling. 

I  shall,  for  convenience,  .  .  .  speak  of  natural  law  m  the  old 
sense,  or,  as  a  mere  routine  of  perceptions,  as  law  in  the  nomic 
sense.  Law  in  the  nomic  sense  is  thus  no  product  of  the  reason, 
hut  a  pure  order  of  perceptions.  Karl  Pearson. 

nom'ic  (nbm'Tk),  a.  Music.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  nome. 
nomic  (nbm'Tk),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  nome,  or  province, 
nom'i-nal  (n5m'T-nal),  a.  [L.  nominalis,  fr.  nomen ,  no¬ 
minis,  name.  See  name.]  1  Gram.  Of,  pertaining  to,  or 
of  the  nature  of,  a  noun  or  nouns ;  nounal  ;  substantival. 

2.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  nominalists.  Rare. 

3.  Of,  pertaining  to,  of  the  nature  of,  or  consisting  in,  a 
name  or  names. 

4.  Existing  in  name  only  ;  not  real  or  actual ;  merely 

named,  stated,  or  given,  without  reference  to  actual  con¬ 
ditions  ;  — often  with  the  implication  that  the  thing  named 
is  so  small,  slight,  or  the  like,  in  comparison  to  what  might 
properly  be  expected,  as  scarcely  to  be  entitled  to  the 
name  ;  as,  a  nominal  difference  ;  a  nominal  price.  “  Nom¬ 
inal  attendance  on  lectures.”  Macaulay. 

5.  Consisting  of,  containing,  or  giving,  names,  as  of  a  ship’s 
company  or  of  the  soldiers  of  a  regiment ;  mentioning  by 
name;  bearing  the  name  of  a  person,  as  shares, 
nominal  damages,  Law.  the  damages  given  for  a  violation  of  a 
right  where  no  actual  loss  has  accrued.  —  n.  definition.  Log¬ 
ic,  an  expression  of  the  essential  meaning  of  a  term  with 
out  necessarily  giving  the  whole  idea  which  it  is  intended 
to  convey.  —  n.  horse  power.  See  horse  power,  2  a.  —  n.  par. 
See  par,  n.,  2.  —  n.  partner.  See  partner.  —  n.  price.  See 
price.  —  n.  ratio  of  expansion.  See  ratio  of  expansion. 

nomi  nal  Ism  (nSm'T-nal-Tz’m),  n.  Metaph.  The  doctrine 
of  the  nominalists.  It  arose  in  Scholastic  philosophy,  and  be¬ 
came  a  center  of  dispute  first  in  the  time  of  Koscellinus’Ulth  cen¬ 
tury  A.D.),  who  held  that  universal  terms  such  as  indicate  genus 
or  species,  and  all  general  collective  words  or  terms  such  as  ani 
mal,  man,  horse ,  tree ,  air,  cloud,  rock,  ship,  city,  nation ,  wagon, 
etc.,  have  no  objective,  real  existences  corresponding  to  them,  but 


are  mere  words,  names,  or  terms,  mere  vocal  utterances,  “  flatus 
vocis  ;  ”  only  particular  individual  tilings  and  events  exist  The 
historical  occasion  of  this  doctrine  is  lound  in  Porphyry's  Intro- 
duetion  to  Aristotle’s  Categories,  translated  into  Latin  by  Boe¬ 
thius  in  the  6th  century :  **  5lox  de  generibus  et  speciehus  . . .  sive 
in  solis  nudis  intellectibus  positu  sint,sive  substantia  corporalia 
sint  .  .  .  utrum  separata  a  sensilibus  .  .  .  dicere  recusabo."  Ac¬ 
cording  to  nominalism  the  Trinity  could  be  understood  only  as 
three  gods,  denying  the  unity  or  oneness.  The  great  School¬ 
men  were  able  to  silence  the  nominalists  for  a  long  period,  but 
Occam,  three  centuries  alter  Hoscellinus,  was  able  to  make  a 
theological  delense,  discriminating  between  the  logical,  real,  and 
grammatical  meaning  of  words  and  setting  up  the  principle  :  En¬ 
tities  must  not  be  multiplied  unnecessarily.  The  existence,  unity, 
infinity  of  God,  Creation,  and  Incarnation  are  lactitious  unities 
and  cannot  be  supported  on  rational  grounds,  although  there  is  a 
safe  place  for  them  as  religious  dogmas  in  the  Christian  faith  in 
Divine  revelation,  according.to  Occam.  He  held  that  to  our  intel¬ 
lects  everything  real  must  lie  some  particular  individual  tiling  : 
“quttlibet  res  est  hfec  res.”  For  an  explanation  of  the  grounds 
of  the  refutation  of  nominalism  in  the  early  times  and  the  return 
to  realistic  views  in  recent  times,  see  realism  \V  i .  Harris. 
nom'i  nal  1st  (n5m'i-ndl-Tst),  n.  Meluph.  An  adherent 
ol  nominalism.  —  a.  Pert,  to  nominalists  or  nominalism, 
norn  i  nal-is'tic  (-Ts'tTk),  a.  Like,  or  pertaining  to,  nomi¬ 
nalists  or  nominalism. 

nom'i  nate  (uSin'T-nat),  v.  t.;  nom'i-nat'ed  (-nat'Sd) ; 
nom'i-nat'ing  (-nafc'Tng).  [L.  nominatus,  p.  p.  of  nomi¬ 
nate  to  nominate,  fr.  nomen  name.  See  name.]  1.  To  call ; 
entitle  ;  denominate  ;  name  ;  designate.  Obs.  or  R.  Spenser. 

2.  To  furnish  with  a  name  or  names;  to  name.  Obs. 

3.  To  mention  by  name  or  expressly  ;  specify.  Obs.  or  R. 

Is  it  so  nominated  in  the  bond 't  Shak. 

To  nominate  them  all.  it  is  impossible.  Shak. 

4.  To  name,  or  designate  by  name,  for  an  office  or  place; 
to  appoint;  esp.,  to  name  as  a  candidate  for  an  election, 
choice,  or  appointment ;  to  propose  by  name,  or  offer  the 
name  of,  as  a  candidate  for  an  office  or  place. 

5.  Billiards,  etc.  =  call,  v.  t.,  20.  Brit. 

nom'i -nate  (-nat),  a.  1.  Of  the  nature  of  a  descriptive 
name.  Obs.  it*  R. 

2.  Having  a  special  or  certain  name  ;  specif.,  Rom.  Law, 
designating  the  contracts  that  fell  within  the  recognized 
formal  contracts  for  the  enforcement  of  each  of  which  a 
special  form  of  action  existed  ;  —  disting,  from  innominate. 

3.  Appointed  to  an  office  ;  — chiefly  used  in  Scots  law  of 
a  tutor  appointed  by  a  father  in  his  will.  See  tutor,  n. 

nom'i  nat  ed  (-nat/<5d),  p.  a.  1.  Named  (for  an  office); 
appointed. 

2.  Noted;  renowned.  Obs. 

Nominated  Parliament.  =  Little  Parliament.  —  n.  passages, 
assisted  passages  granted  to  immigrants  on  the  nomina¬ 
tion  of  persons  resident  in  a  State,  the  nominator  assum¬ 
ing  certain  obligations  towards  the  immigrants.  Australia . 
nom  i-na'tlon  (-na'shun),  n.  [L.  nominal  to :  cf.  F.  nomi¬ 
nation.']  1.  A  nominating,  or  state  of  being  nominated  ; 
as  :  a  Mentioning  by  name.  Obs.  b  Naming  ;  appointing  ; 
specifying;  state  of  being  appointed.  Obs.  c  Actor  right 
of  designating  by  name  for  an  office  or  duty  ;  appointment, 
d  Designation  or  proposal  of  a  person  as  a  candidate  for 
office ;  state  of  being  proposed  or  named  as  a  candidate. 
6  Rom.  Law.  See  formula,  6.  f  The  giving  or  assigning 
of  a  name  or  names.  Rare,  g  Horse  Racing.  The  pre¬ 
liminary  entry  of  a  horse  by  name. 

2.  Name;  designation;  denomination.  Obs. 
nom  i-na-ti'val  (  nd-tl'vfil),  a.  Gram.  Of  or  pertaining  to 
the  nominative  case. 

nom'i  na  tive  (nom'T-nd-tYv),  a.  [L.  nominativus  of  a 
name,  nominative  :  cf.  F.  itominalif.]  1.  Gram.  Designat¬ 
ing,  or  pert,  to,  the  case  denoting  the  subject  of  a  finite 
verb,  a  predicate  noun  referring  to  the  subject,  a  noun  word 
in  apposition  with  either,  or  one  in  certain  absolute  con¬ 
structions.  Also,  the  relation  of  subject,  etc.,  denoted  by  it. 

2.  Named  for  an  office;  nominated. 

3.  Denominative.  Rare. 

4.  Bearing  a  person’s  name  ;  nominal,  as  shares, 
nom'i  na  tive,  n.  The  nominative  case,  or  a  word  in  it. 

nominative  absolute,  Gram.,  a  construction  consisting  of  a 
nominative  noun  or  pronoun  with  a  participle  (sometimes 
with  an  infinitive)  standing  apart  in  syntax  from  the  rest 
of  the  sentence,  but  adding  a  qualification  as  of  time,  cause, 
or  attendant  circumstance.  Thus,  “  She  failing  in  her 
promise,  I  have  been  diverting  my  chagrin.”  Sheridan. 
“The  caul  was  put  up  in  a  raffle,  the  n  inner  to  pay  five 
shillings.”  Dickens.  Cf.  ablative  absolute.  —  n.  of  address, 
Gram.,  the  vocative. 

nom'i  na  tor  (-na'tSr),  n.  [L.]  One  who  nominates  or 
makes  a  nomination. 

nom'l-nee'  (-ne'),  n.  [See  nominate  ;  -ee.]  1.  The  per¬ 

son  named,  as  the  recipient  in  an  annuity  or  grant. 

2.  A  person  named,  or  designated,  by  another  or  others, 
for  any  office,  duty,  or  position. 

nom'i  nee'ism  (-Tz’m),  n.  [nominee  - ism .]  The  prac¬ 

tice  of  appointment  (as  disting,  from  election)  to  office, 
no-mis'tic  (no-mis'tYk),  a.  [Gr.  v6po<;  law.]  Of,  pert. 


noit.  Obs.  or  dial.  Eng.  var.  of 
NOTE,  71.  Sf  V.  [Scof.l 

noit,  V.  !f  n.  Var.  of  KNOIT.J 
noi'ther.  Obs.  or  dial.  Eng.  var. 
of  noth E it. 

II  noix  (nwa),  w. ;  pi.  noix.  [F., 
lit.,  walnut.]  Cookery.  A  lym¬ 
phatic  gland  from  near  the 
Shoulder  joint,  esteemed  as  a 
delicacy  ;  a  pope's  eye  ;  as,  noix 
de  veau  (of  veal ). 

nok.  +  NOCK,  NOOK, 
nokayday.  f  nakhoda. 
nokehick.  +  nocake. 
nokehike.  nocake. 
noksrtrae,  n.  LOD-noter,  noker- 
boom,  fr.  LL.  nucanus,  fr.  L. 
nu.r ,  nucis,  nut.]  A  walnut  tree. 
Obs. 

nokes,  n.  A  ninny.  Obs 
Nokes,  John  o’  or  John  of  .the 
(n5ks).  Var.  of  Noakks,  etc. 
no'kin',  a.  Also  no'kins"  Of 
no  kind  ;  not  any.  Obs 
nokke.  +  nook. 

No  ko'mis  (no-ko'mYs),  n.  Tn 
Longfellow’s  “Hiawatha.”  the 
grandmother  and  nurse  of  Hia¬ 
watha. 

nok'ta  (nflk'ta),  n.  Math  A 
mark  (<^,  0),  in  a  table  of  log¬ 
arithms,  indicating  a  change  of 
the  figure  in  a  certain  decimal 
place. 

nol.  NILE,  V  ,  NOLL. 

No'lan  (nd'bln),  a.  Of  or  pert, 
to  the  auaient  city  of  Nola,  in 


southern  Italy,  where  have  been 

found  many  Attic  amphora.1 
with  red-figured  decorations  of 
the  best  period  of  Greek  art. 
no-lan'ad  ( mVUln'fid),  n.  Any 
plant  of  the  family  Nolanace.T. 
No-las'can  (nG-l&s'ktfn ),  n.  R. 
C.  C/t.  =  Mkkcedarian. 

nold.  nol'de  Contr.  of  ne 
wolde,  would  not.  Obs. 

nole.  +  noli.. 

||  no'lena  vo'lens.  [L. J  Un¬ 
willing  (or)  willing;  whether 
one  will  or  not ;  willy-nilly. 
Noli-chuck'y  shale  (nBl'T- 
chGk'T ).  [From  the  Nolichucky 
River,  Tennessee.]  Gtol.  A 
Cambrian  formation  of  the 
southern  Appalachians, 
noil.  Scot.  var.  of  knoll,  n. 
noil.  n.  I  M  E.  nol,  AS.  hnoll  top; 
akin  to  OHG.  hnol  top.]  Head  ; 
noddle.  Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng 
nol'le  (n01'6),  v  t.  Short  for 
NOLLE  PROSEQUI.  U.  S. 
nol-le'i-ty  .  nrt-le'Y-tY),  [L. 
nolle  to  be  unwilling.]  State  ot 
being  unwilling:  nolition.  Rare. 
nol  le-pros'.  Short  for  nolle 
prosequi.  U.  S. 
noll'-kholl  (nfil'koF),  n.  (D. 
knolkool.)  Kohl-rabi.  India. 

|l  no'lo  e  pis  co-pa'ri  ILL.] 
I  do  not  wish  to  be  made  a 
bishop  a  phrase  signifying  a 
priest’s  refusal  of  an  invitation 
to  aeeept  the  office  of  bishop, 
nolp,  v.  t.  Sr  i.  To  strike  ;  to 


fell.  Obs.  — n.  A  blow.  Obs. 

nol.  pros.  Abbr.  Nolle  prose¬ 
qui.  [not.  Obs.  I 

noit.  Contr.  of  ne  wilt,  wiltl 
noit  (noit),  ii .  sing.  Sr  )>l.  [For 
noirf.  See  nowt.]  Neat  cattle  ; 
cattle.  Scot.  Sr  Dial.  Eng. 
nom  Obs  pret.  &  p.  p.  of  nim. 

nom.  Abbr.  Nomenclature ; 
nominal ;  nominative- 

no  ma.  +  no  mo. 

||  nd'ma-da ( no'ma-tha;  140),  n. 
fSp.,  nomad.]  A  Remontado. 
Phil.  I. 

nom'ade  (n5m'ad  ;  no'mad; 
/•’.  no'mad').  Var.  of  nomad. 
Nom'a-des  (n5m'<i-dez).  Bib. 
no  ma'di-an  mo-ma'dY-on),  n. 
A  nomad.  R.  [Nomadic.  /?. I 
no-mad'i-cal  (n6-mftd'Y-kdl),a.  | 
No-mad'i-dae  (  de),n.;)/.[NL  See 
noma  n,».]<?bd/.See  cuckoo  bee. 
nom'ad  ism,  n .  See -ism. 
nom'ad-ize,  v.  i.  See-iz.E 
no'man-cy  (n5'mdn-sY),  n.  (F. 
noniancie,  nomance,  abbr.  fr. 
onomancie.  See  onomancy.] 
Divination  by  letters, 
nomandeli.  ddr.  [Cf.  OD.  na- 
niendrlike,nainondelike.'\  Name¬ 
ly.  Obs. 

noraar.  +  number. 
nom'arch-y  (nBm'dr-kY).n.  [Gr. 
pbjuo?  law  -h  -arch y.]  Lawyers 
ns  a  class.  Nonce  Iford. 

No-mar 'thra  (nfl-mar'thrd),  n. 
pi.  [NL.  ;  Gr.  vo/ao?  law  -f 


apQpov  joint.]  Zool.  A  suborder 

or  mammals  consisting  of  the 
Old  World  edentates  (the  aard- 
varksand  pnngolins).— no-mar'- 
thral  (  thrdl),  a. 
nomber.  *r  number. 
nom'bles.  Var.  of  numbles. 
Obs.  or  Archaic. 
nom'bre.  number. 
nom'bril  (n5m'brYl),  n.  [F. 
noinbril,  for  OF.  lombril,  i.  e., 
ombril,  with  the  article,  a  dim. 
fr.  L.  umbilicus  navel.  See  na¬ 
vel.]  Her  See  escutcheon,  1. 
nom'bry.  +  number,  v. 
nome.  name.  numb. 
nome.  Ohs.  pret.  p.  p.  of  nim. 
nome.  »>.  [Cf.  binomial.]  Alg. 
=  term.  Obs. 

nome,  n.  [Cf.  nim  to  take.]  Sei¬ 
zure  ;  captive.  Obs.—  r  t.  To 
take.  Obs 

nomecuthe.  +  namecouth. 
nomeliche  j*  namely. 

||  no' men  at'que  o'men.  [L.] 
Name  and  also  omen  ;  a  name 
that  is  ominous. 

Plautus  ( Persa ,  IV.  iv.  73). 
no'men-clate  ( no'm£n-klat),  v 
t.  [I'r8m  nomenclature.]  To 
give  a  name  or  names  to.  Rare. 
no  mea-cla'tion.  n.  I  L.  nomrn- 
clatio .]  Name  or  nomenclature 
Obs.  Ox/.  E.  I). 

no'men-cla- tlve  (no'nv'n-klfl- 
tYv).  a.  Pert,  to  naming  or  no¬ 
menclature. 


no-men'cla-to'ri-al  (n  o-m  6  n'- 

kld-to'rY-rfl  ;  201),  no-men'cla- 
to-ry  (nO-mSn'kld-tfs-rY),  a.  No- 
menclatural.  [-ship.  7^.1 

no'men-cla  tor  ship,  u.  Seel 
no'men-cla  tress  (no'mgn-kla'- 
trgs),  n.  A  female  nomenclator. 
no'men-cla  ture,  v.  t.  Sr  i.  To 
name  :  designate, 
no  men-cla'tur-ist  (n  o'm  P.  n- 
kla'tpr-Y6t),  n.  A  specialist  in 
nomenclature  ;  a  nomenclator. 

||  no'rnen  nu'dura  ( no'mgn  nu'- 
dhm)  ;  pi.  nomina  nuda  (nbm'- 
Y-nd  nu'dd).  [L.,  naked  name.] 
Biol.  A  mere  name  without  de¬ 
scription.  Such  a  name  is  usu¬ 
ally  accorded  no  status,  but  may 
be  used  later  when  published 
with  a  proper  description 
nomin  Abbr.  Nominative, 
nom'i-na-ble  (nOm'Y-nd-b’l),  a. 
[L.  nominure  to  name.]  Nama- 
nle. 

nom'l-nal,  n.  a  A  nominalist. 
Obs.  b  A  nominal  or  unreal 
tiling  Obs.  Sr  R.  c  Music.  A 
note  which  gives  its  name  to  a 
scale  d  Gram.  A  verb  formed 
from  a  noun.  Obs. 
nom  i-nal'i-ty  (nCnVY-nfil'Y-tY), 
7i.  Quality  of  being  nominal  ;  a 
nominal  thing.  Rare. 
nom'i-nal-ize,  v.  t.  To  convert 
into  a  noun.  Obs. 
nom'i-nal-ly,  adv.  of  nominal 
nom'i-nance,  n.  Denomination; 
name.  Obs 


||  no'mi-na  stul-to'rum  pa  ri- 

e'ti  bus  hze'rent  (nOm'I-na, 
p  fi  r'Y-C  t'Y-b  0  s).  [L.]  The 

names  of  fools  cling  (or  adhere) 
to  the  walls.  [natk,w.| 

nom'i  nate.  Obs.  p.p.  of  nomi-| 
nom'i  nate.  >».  A  nominee  Obs. 
nom'i-nate-ly.  adv.  Bv  name  ; 
particularly ;  namely.  Obs.  or  R. 

I:  no  mi  na'tiro  (nOm'Y-na'tYm), 
adv  [L.]  By  name;  expressly 
nomination  borough  A  pocket 
borough.  [game.  Brit.  I 

nomination  game.  =  call| 
nom'i-na-tiv.  Nominative.  Ref. 
Up-  [native.  I 

nom'i-na-tive-ly, adv.  of  nomi-| 
nom  i-na'trix  (nOm'Y-na'trYks), 
n.  A  woman  who  nominates, 
nom'i  na  ture  (n6m'Y-nd-[0r), 
7i.  Nomination.  Rare. 
no-min'i-cate,  v.  t.  [Cf.  nomi¬ 
nate.]  To  call  ?  name.  Obs. 
no-min'ion,  ti.  Mention  by 
name  ;  remembrance.  Obs. 
nora'l-nor,  7i.  A  nominator.  Obr. 
nom'i-ny  (nCm'Y-nY),  7i.  [Pcrh. 
fr.  a  L.  phrase  In  nomine  in  the 
name  (of).]  A  form  ofwords,esp. 
a  riming  doggerel;  a  rigmarole; 
a  wordy  tale.  Dial.  Eng. 
no'mism  (no'mYz’m),  ri.  No- 
mistic  principle  or  practice ; 
legalism  in  religion, 
nomine,  f  nom  e,  to  take, 
nom'mer.  +  number. 
nom'met.  Var.  of  nummet. 
Dial.  Eng. 


food,  foot ;  out,  oil  ;  chair  ;  go  ;  sing,  ii)k  ;  then,  thin  ;  naUire,  verdure  (250) ;  K  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144) ;  boN  ;  yet;  zh  =  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Guide. 

Full  explanations  of  Abbreviations.  Signs,  etc.,  Immediately  precede  the  Vocabulary. 
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NONDIVISION 


to,  or  founded  on,  law,  especially  as  given  in  a  sacred 
book  ;  nomothetic. 

no  moc'a  non  (no-m5k'd-ii5n),  n.  [NGr.  vopondvoiv  ;  Gr. 
» o/i.o?  law  -f-  Kavii* v  rule,  rod.  See  canon.]  East.  Ch. 
Properly,  a  collection  of  ecclesiastical  laws  (canons)  of 
church  councils  and  of  the  imperial  ecclesiastical  laws ; 
loosely,  a  collection  of  canons  alone, 
no  mog'e  ny  (n$-»i5j'e-nT),  n.  [Gr.  pojao?  law  -f-  -g^uy.] 
The  origination  of  life  by  natural  processes  rather  than  by 
miracle  ;  —  opposed  to  thaumatoaeny.  —  no  mog'e  nist 
(-nTst),  n.  —  no  mog'e  nous  (>nws),  a. 
no  mog'ra  phy  (no-ni5g'ia-fT),  n.  [Gr.  vogoyparfiia  ; 
po/aoc  law  -f-  ypd<\>e iv  to  write.]  A  treatise  on  the  draft¬ 
ing  of  laws.  —  no  mog'ra-pher  (-fer),  n. 
no  mol'o-gy  (n$-ni51'o-jT),  n.  [Gr.  vopos  law  -f-  -logy.]  a 
The  science  of  law  and  legislation,  b  The  science  of  the 
laws  of  the  mind  ;  rational  psychology.  —  nom  O-lOg'i-cal 
(n5m'o-15j'T-kfU),  —  no  mol'o-gist  (no-mbl'ft-jlst),  n. 

nom'o  thet'ic  (n5m/'o-thSt'Tk)  )  a.  [Gr.  vo/io6ctik6s.]  Giv- 
nom  o  thet'i  cal  (-thgt'T-kal)  j  ing  or  enacting  laws  ; 
legislative  ;  arising  from,  or  based  on,  law  ;  made  by  law¬ 
givers;  as,  a  nomothetical  power;  a  nomothetic  religion, 
non-  (n5n- ;  see  2d  note  below).  [L.  non,  OL.  noenum ,  fr. 
neoenum ,  lit.,  not  one  :  cf.  F.  non-.  See  none,  pron.]  A 
prefix  in  common  use  in  English  in  the  sense  of  not;  un- ; 
in-.  Aon-  is  generally  less  emphatic  than  in-  or  un-,  being 
merely  negative,  while  in-  and  un-  are  positive,  often  im¬ 
plying  an  opposite  tiling  or  quality.  Cf.  non  religious,  //re¬ 
ligious;  nonmoral,  im moral ;  non-Christian,  nnchrisPnan. 

The  reference  See  non-  ”  is  sometimes  given  as  the 
only  definition  of  a  w'ord  beginning  in  non-,  if  its  meaning 
can  readily  be  gathered  from  the  definitions  of  the  prefix 
and  the  root  word. 

(fc^^The  prefix  is  usually  unaccented  or  under  a  secondary 
accent  only,  except  in  a  few  compounds  like  non*sense, 
non' de-script,  non'suil ',  etc.  It  is,  however,  especially  sub¬ 
ject  to  contrasting  stress,  as  in  th  ink* ing  and  non*/ h ink* ing, 
ac*id  and  non'ac’td ,  etc.  See  Guide  to  Pron .,  §  86. 
non'a  bil'i-ty  (nSn'd-bll'T-tt),  n.  1.  Want  of  ability  ;  in¬ 
capacity. 

2.  Law.  An  exception  taken  against  a  plaintiff  in  a  cause 
as  not  having  legal  capacity  to  sue. 
non-ac'cess  (n5n-5k'sSs ;  nbn'Xk-sSs'),  n.  Law.  The  non¬ 
existence  of  opportunity  for  sexual  intercourse,  esp.  as  be¬ 
tween  husband  and  wife. 

non  a-dec'ane  (nbnTi-dek'an),  n.  [L.  wo/m-sninth  -J-<7eeem 
ten.]  C 'hem.  A  hydrocarbon  of  the  paraffin  series,  Cu,H4n ; 
—  so  called  from  the  number  of  carbon  atoms  in  the  mole¬ 
cule.  The  normal  variety  is  a  white,  waxy  solid,  melting 
at  32°  C .  (00°  F.). 

no'nage  (no'naj ;  nbn'aj),  n.  [LL.  nonagium ,  from  L.  no- 
nus  ninth,  novem  nine.]  Eccl.  The  ninth  part  of  movable 
goods  of  a  decedent,  formerly  payable  to  the  clergy, 
non'age  (nbn'aj ;  no'naj ;  277),  n.  [non- -\-  age.']  State 
of  not  being  of  age  ;  legal  immaturity  ;  minority. 

The  human  mind  .  .  .  was  still  in  its  nonage.  Coleridge. 
non'a-ge  na'ri  an  (nSn'd-je-na'rT-dn  ;  115),  a.  [L.  nona- 
genarius  containing,  or  consisting  of,  ninety,  fr.  nonageni 
ninety  each ;  akin  to  novem  nine.]  Ninety,  or  between 
ninety  and  one  hundred,  years  old.  —  n.  One  of  such  age. 
non  a  ges'i-mal  (-jes'T-mal),  a.  [L.  nonagesimus  the 
ninetieth.  Cf.  nonagenarian.]  Astron.  Lit.,  ninetieth  ;  — 
used  only  in  nonagesimal  degree  or  point.  =  nonagesimal,  n. 


non'a-ges'i-mal  (nbn'ri-jSs'T-inal),  n.  Astron.  The  middle 
or  highest  point  of  that  half  of  the  ecliptic  which  is  at 
any  moment  above  (or,  sometimes,  below)  the  horizon  ;  the 
ninetieth  degree  of  the  ecliptic,  reckoned  from  the  horizon, 
noil'a-gon  (n5n'd-g5n),  n.  [L.  nouns  ninth  -f-  Gr.  ywvia 
angle.]  Math.  A  polygon  having  nine  angles  and  there¬ 
fore  nine  sides. 

non'ap-pear'ance  (nbn'tf-per'flns),  n.  Default  of  appear¬ 
ance,  as  in  court,  to  prosecute  or  defend  ;  failure  to  ap¬ 
pear.  —  non  ap  pear'er  (-er),  n. 

non  arck'ing,  non  arc'ing  (-iir'kTng),  a.  Designating  a 
metal,  as  metals  of  the  zinc  group  and  their  alloys,  that 
will  not  readily  maintain  an  electric  arc,  as  when  used  to 
form  a  spark  gap. 

no'na  ry  (no'nd-rT),  a.  [L.  ft  onus  ninth  ;  cf.  L.  nonarius 
of  the  ninth  hour.]  Math.  Having  nine  as  the  radix  or 
base  ;  — said  of  a  system  of  notation. 

I!  non  as  sump'sit  (a-siunp'sit :  d-sum'sTt).  [L.,  he  did 
not  undertake.)  Law .  The  general  plea  or  denial  in  an 
action  of  assumpsit. 

non'be'ing  (nbn'be'Tng),  n.  Absence  of  being  ;  nonexist¬ 
ence  ;  void  ;  also.  Rare ,  a  nonexistent  thing. 

Non  cal-ca're-a  (-kil-ka'rfc-d  ;  115),  n.  pi.  [NL.]  Zobl. 
One  of  tw  o  main  divisions  into  which  the  sponges  are  often  I 
separated,  including  all  except  the  Calcarea  (which  see), 
nonce  (n5ns),  n.  [For  the  nonce,  ME.  for  the  nones ,  a  cor-  | 
ruption  of  for  then  ones ,  where  n  in  then  is  a  relic  of  AS.  I 
m  in  Sam,  dat.  of  the  article  and  demonstrative  pronoun,  I 
E.  the.  See  the  ;  once.]  Lit.,  the  one,  single,  particu-  j 
lar,  or  present  (occasion,  use,  or  purpose) ;  —  chiefiy  used 
in  the  phrase  for  the  nonce ,  which,  in  modern  literary  : 
English,  denotes  :  for  the  special  occasion  ;  or,  more  usu¬ 
ally,  for  the  time  being;  temporarily.  The  phrase  was 
formerly  used  in  poetry  as  a  metrical  expletive. 

The  miller  was  a  stout  carl,  for  the  nones.  Chancer. 

I  dismissed  my  curiosity  for  the  nonce.  Poe. 

at  the  very  nonce,  at  the  very  moment.  —  for  the  very  nonce, 
for  the  express  purpose.  Ohs. 

nonce  word.  “  A  word  which  is  apparently  used  only 
J'or  the  nonce,  or  special  occasion.”  Oxf.  E.  D. 

non'cha  lance  (nSn'shd-ldns  ;  /*’.  noN'shddaNs'),  n.  [F.  i 
See  nonchalant.]  State  of  being  nonchalant  ;  lack  of 
warmth  of  feeling  ;  want  of  enthusiasm  or  interest ;  indif¬ 
ference  ;  carelessness. 

The  cat  .  .  .  eying  the  pigeons  with  an  air  of  nonchalance .  Poe. 
non'cha-lant  (non'shd-Wnt ;  F.  nbN'sha'laN'),  a.  [F.,  fr. 
non  not  (L.  non)  -f-  chaloir  to  concern  (one’s  self)  for,  fr. 
L.  calere  to  be  warm,  to  be  inflamed  with  desire,  to  be 
troubled.  See  non-  ;  caldron.]  Lacking  in  warmth  of 
feeling,  enthusiasm,  or  interest;  indifferent;  careless, 
non  col-le'gi  ate  (nSn'MJ-le'jT-at),  a.  Not  belonging  to  a 
college;  specif.,  in  English  universities,  not  belonging  to, 
or  connected  with,  any  particular  college  or  hall ;  also,  of  a 
university,  not  made  up  of  colleges.  —  n.  A  noncollegiate 
person  ;  one  not  educated  in  a  college, 
non-com'bat-ant  (n5n-k5m'b5t-fint ;  -kum'-),  n.  Mil. 
Any  person  connected  with  a  military  or  naval  force 
wffiose  duties  do  not  include  fighting,  as  a  chaplain,  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  medical  or  pay  corps,  etc.,  or  any  civilian, 
non'com  mis'sioned  (nbn'ktf-mTsh'und),  a.  Not  having  a 
commission.-  noncommissioned  officer,  Mil.,  an  enlisted  man 
appointed  to  the  grade  of  sergeant  or  corporal  either  in 
the  line  or  on  the  noncommissioned  stall  ,  not  by  a  com¬ 
mission  from  the  chief  executive  or  supreme  authority  of 


no-moc'ra-cy  (nfs-mfik'rd-sT),  n. 
(Gr.  vopos  law  +  -cracy.]  Gov¬ 
ernment  in  accordance  with  u 
system  of  law. 
nomon.  +  so  man. 
nom'o-ny.  Var.  of  koiii  n  v. 
Dial.  Eng. 

nom  o-pel'moua  ( n  5  m'S-p  6  1'- 
mus),  «.  [Gr.  vop o?  law,  cus¬ 
tom  r  neXpa  sole  of  the  foot.] 
Zool.  Having  a  separate  and 
simple  tendon  to  flex  the  hallux, 
a-  panei ine  birds, 
no-moph'y-lax  (nfi-mBf'T- 
lfiks),  n. ;  pi.  nomoth  ylaces 
(n&m'O-fll'a-sez).  [Gr.  ropotfru- 
Aa£ ;  i/ofto?  law  -f  Aa£ 
guard.]  Gr.  Andy.  One  of  a 
body  or  officials  whose  duty  was 
to  see  that  the  laws  were  duly 
observed,  csp.  in  the  delibera¬ 
tive  assemblies.  [a  province.  I 
no'mos.rt.  [Gr.Po_.tos.]  =nomk,I 
no-moth'e  sy,  n.  [Gr.  vopoBt- 
<ria.l  A  making  of  laws.  Ohs. 
nom'o-thete  (nftm'O-thet),  «. 
[Gr.  vopo6-rrj<: ;  vopos  law  + 
TiOcvaL  ton86ign.]  SeeNOMOTH- 
f.tes.  Ohs.  V  R. 
no-moth'e  tea  (n£s-m5th'£-tcz), 
n.  ;  pi.  NOMOTH  ETA  I  (-tl).  [Gr. 
VOUO0CTTJS.1  Gr.  Andy.  A  law¬ 
giver;  e-p.,  at  Athens,  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  a  committee  of  dicasts 
charged  with  revising  laws, 
nompower.  4*  noumpeke. 
non.  4*  No,  none,  noon,  nun. 
non.  rnuj.  Than. 

Il  non  (nOn),  adv.  [L.]  Not: — 
used  in  many  I.atin  phrases, 
chiefly  legal,  in  English  use. 

||  non,  n.  [  L.l  Ohs.  1.  A  nega¬ 
tive  ;  a  prohibition. 

2.  Short  for  non  placet. 

Non.  Iiib. 

non.  Ahhr.  Nones  (L.  non®). 
No'na(nd'nd).  [L.]  See  fate, 4. 
non  ab  jur'or.  n.  Eng.  Hist. 
One  who  refused  to  take  the  oath 
of  abjurationof  the  direct  Stuart 
line  contained  in  an  net  in  1702. 
non  a'ble.  a.  Enable;  impo¬ 
tent.  Ohs. 

non-ab  sen  ta'tion.  r?..  non-ab'- 
eo-lute,  a.  Sr  n.,  non  ab-sorb'a- 
ble. non  ab-Borb'ent.a..  non  - 
ab-Btain'er.  non  ac-ced'ing 
(nbn'&k-seil'Tng),  a.,  non-ac  - 
cent,  n.,  non  ac-cept'ance.  n., 
non  ac-cept'ant.  a.,  non-ac  cep- 
ta'tion.  non  ac  com'pa-ny- 
ing.  a.,  non  ac-com'plish-ment, 
non-ac'id  t-fts'Id).  a.,  non 
ac-quaint'ance.  »..  non-ac 'qui- 
ea'cence,  non-act',  v.  See 
NON-. 

non 'act',  n.  That  which  is  not 
an  act ;  a  forbearance. 


non-ac'tion,  >/.,  non-ac 'tive,  a., 
non  a  cute',  a.,  non  -A-dam'i- 
cal,  a.  {Ohs.).  See  non-. 
non  ad-dresa',  w.  Dissent  from 
the  address  of  Parliament  to  the 
King.  Obs.  —  non  ad-dress'er, 
n.  Ohs. 

non  ad  her'ence  (-fid-her'r'ns), 
non  ad  her'ent  t-rnt),  a. 
(Ohs  ),  non'ad-he'aive,  a.,  non  - 
ad-Ja'cent.  a.,  non  ad  juat'a- 
ble.  a.,  non  ad  mie'sion  (-tt d- 
mlsh'tfn),  77.  Sec  non-. 

Non-ad  o-ran'tes.  n.pt.  [NL.] 
Eccl.  Hist.  See  Adokantes. 
non  a  dult',  non'ad-vert'- 
ence,  -en-cy,  77.,  non  ad'vo-cate. 
77.  See  non-. 

No'n®  Caproti'n*  fnd'ne 

Up'rn-ti'ne).  [L.]  See  Juno,  1. 
non-a  er-o-bi  ot'ic  ( nCn-aTr-o- 
bT-Ot'tk),  a.  Biol.  Anaerobic 
non  af-fil'i-at  ed.  a.  See  non-. 
non'aged  (nbn'fijd;  no'nrtjd), 
a.  belonging  to  nonage  :  being  a 
minor;  immature;  minor.  Obs. 
non-a'gent,  n.  See  non-. 
non  a-geB'ime,  a.  ( Cf.  F.  nona- 
gdstme.]  Nonagesimal.  Obs. 
non  a  gree'ment.  77..  non  ag  ri- 
cul'tur  al.  a.,  non'air  .  <>..  non- 
at  co  hol'ic.  a.,  non-Al  ex-an'- 
dri-an.  a.,  non-al'len  at  ing. 
non  al  ien-a'tion,  77.,  nonal 
lit'er  at  ed.  <f.,  non  a-lu'mi- 
nous.  <1  .  non  a  mal'gam-a-ble. 
a.,  non  a  mo'tion,  n.  See  non-. 
no'nan,  a.  Also  no'nan©  fL. 
nonanus,  fr.  770/nts  ninth.]  Re¬ 
curring  on  the  ninth  day  ;  as, 
nonau  fever.  Obs. 
non-an'gllng.  a.  See  nox- 
II  non  An'gll  ^ed  an'ge-li.  [L.] 
Not  Angles,  but  angels  ;  —  ac¬ 
cording  to  Bede,  Eccl.  Hist.,  II., 
1.  said  by  Pope  Gregory  the 
Great  of  some  English  slaves 
whom  he  saw  exposed  for  sale 
in  the  public  market  at  Rome, 
non  an'i  mal,  77.  tf  a.,  non-an'- 
Bwer.  7\  See  non-. 
non-aph'thene.  Var  of  NONO- 

N  A  Pll  1  11  EN  E.  [NON-.  I 

non  a  pos'ta-tiz  ing.  a.  Seel 
non  ap  par'ent,  a.  Not  appear¬ 
ing  or  apparent.  —  nonapparent 
easement  or  servitude.  See 
under  apparent. 
non  ap-pear'ing.  a.,  non-ap'- 
pen-dic'u  lar.u.,non  ap-ply',7 ., 
non  ap-point'ment,  77..  non  ap- 
por'tlon-a-ble.  a.,  non  ap-pos' 
a  ble,  a.,  non  ap  pre  ci-a'tion. 

77..  non-ap  pre  hen'aion,  n..  non- 
a'que-ous.  a..  Non-Ar'ab.  a., 
non  ar'bi  tra-ble.  a.  See  non-. 
non-Ar  chi-me'de  an,  o.  Math 
Not  assuming  the  so-called  ax¬ 
iom  of  Archimedes.  Cf.  non- 
PVTU AOOKE4 v. 

non-ar  gen-tif'er  oub.  a.,  non'- 


ar-mig'er-ouB,  a.,  nonaro- 
mat'ic,  a.,  non  ar-riv'al  (nun'- 
T?-rIv'7tl),  77..  non  ar-te'sian.  n., 
non  ar  tlc'u  lat  ed,  non  ar- 
tic  u  la'tion177.  See  non-. 
no'na-ry  (no'nri-rT),  n.  [See 
NONARY,  a.]  1.  A  group  of 

nine.  Rare. 

2.  A  fever  recurring  every  ninth 
(i.  e.,  eighth)  day .  Ohs. 
non-Ar'yan.  a.  See  non-. 

non-as  cer  tain'ing.  n..  non-aB'- 
pi-rate.  a.,  non-as  sen  ta't:on. 
/7..  non  as  sess'a  ble.  n  .  non  as- 
Be88'ment.  n..  non  as  sim'i  lat  - 
ing.  a. «  non  as-Bim  i  la'tion.  u  . 
non  aa-Bis'tive.  n..  non-at  mos- 
pher'ic,  non  at-tend'ance,  //. 
See  non-. 

non^t-tend'ing-ly,  adv.  Sub- 
consciuusly.  Ohs. 
non'at  ten'tion.  u.  Inattention, 
non  au-rif'er-ous.  it.,  non-au  to- 
mat'ic,  a.,  nonavauntage,  u. 
Obs.).  See  non-. 
non  a  ve  nu' (nfiN'-ndv'nii'). 
F.]  Not  having  happened, 
non-az'o-tized.  n..  non-Ban'tu. 
a.,  non  base'ment.  n..  non-bas'- 
ic  (nOn-hils'ik).  a.,  non-bear'- 
ing,  n..  non-Bib'li-cal.  a.,  non  - 
bl-la'bi-ate.  a.,  non  bi  no'mi  al, 
a.,  non  bi-tu'mi  nous.  a.,  non- 
blame'lesa.  a.,  non-book'iBh. " 
non  -Brail  man'i  cal.  a.,  non- 
brows'ing.  a.,  non  bud'ding. 
a.,  non-burg'age.  n..  non-bur'- 
ess.  77.,  non-burn'ing,  a.,  non 
urst'ing,  a.,  non-cak'iDg 
(-kak'lng),  a.,  non-cal'ci  fied, 
a.,  non  ca-non'i-cal.  a.,  non 
cap'i-tal.  a.  See  non-,  [rank. I 
non'easte'.  a.  Of  no  caste  or| 
non'ca-the'dral.  a.,  non-Cath'- 
o-lic,  7»..  non -Cau-ca'sian,  a., 
non-cel'lu-lar.  a.  See  non-. 
non  cer  tain',  n.  Uncertainty . 
Obs. 

non  -Chau-ce'ri-an,  a.,  non- 
chem'l-cal.  a..  non'-Chi  nese', 

77..  non-chok'a-ble  (-chok'd- 
b’l),  a . .  nen-choke'bore',  a., 
non-Chris'tian.  <>.  Sr  n..  non¬ 
church',  r.  t.  (Obs.).  non-cil'i- 
at  ed.  7/..  non-cir'cu-lar.  a., 
non  ci-ta'tion,  //.,  non-cit'i- 
zen.  77..  non 'claim',  n.  Sec  non-. 
non-claim 'er.  n.  Nonclaim.  R. 
non-clas'si-cal.  a  ,  non-cler'i 
cal.  7».,  non'close'.  n..  non  co- 
ag  u-la-bil'i-ty.  77..  non  co-ag'u- 
la  ble.  a.,  non  co-ag  u-la'tion, 

71..  non'cock'.  77..  non  co-er'- 
cive.  a.,  non-cog'nl-tive.  a.. 
non  co-her'ent.  n.,  non  co  he'- 
Bion.  n..  non  co-ln'ci-dence.  //., 
non  co-in'ci-dent.  a.,  non-cok'- 
ing  (-kok'Ing),  a.  See  non- 
non  coll',  a.  Short  for  noncol¬ 
legiate.  Colloy. 

non  col-laps'a-ble.  a.,  non'col- 


lec'tion.  77.,  non  col-lin'e-ar,  a. 

See  non-. 

non-col'loid,  71.  Chem.  A  sub¬ 
stance  not  a  colloid  ;  a  crystal¬ 
loid. 

non  co-lo'ni-al.  77.  See  non-. 
non  com'  (nOn'kOm'),  n.  Mil. 
A  noncommissioned  officer. 
Colloy.— a.  Noncommissioned.  , 
Colloy.  [non-. I 

non-conTbi-na'tion.  v.  See|  i 
non'eome  .  77.  Prob.,  sliort  for 
non  compos  mentis.  Shak. 

non-com'ing  (-kfun'Yng),  vb.  n., 
non  com  mence'ment.  a.,  non  - 
com  mit'ance.  71..  non-com'mo- 
ran-cy.  n.  See  non-. 
non  com  mu'ni-cant.  a.  Not 
jiurtuking  ol  the  Communion, 
non  com-mu'ni  cat  ing.  a.  See 
NON-.  [-1ST.  Obs.\ 

non  com  mu'nion-ist.  77.  See| 
non-com  mu-nis'tic.  71.,  non - 
com-mut'a-tive  ( nOn'kd-niQt'd- 
t)v:  -kOin'fl-tfl-tlv),  a.  See  non-. 
non  com-pear'ance  ( 11O11' k<"/iti- 
per'Ttns),  n.  Scots  Law.  De¬ 
fault  in  appearing  in  court, 
non  com'pe-ten-cy,  n..  non- 
com'pe-tent.  7/..  non'eom-pet'- 
ing  (nbn'kdm-pet'Tng).  a.,  tion'- 
com-pet'i-tive.  a.,  non  com- 
pet'i-tive-ly.  adv.,  non-com'- 
plal-sance'.  77.,  non'com-ple'- 
tion.  77.  See  non-. 
non  com-ply'ing,  a.  Neglecting 
7-r  refusing  to  comply.  —  n. 
Noncompliance. 

I  non  com'pos  men'tis.  [L.]  Law. 
Not  of  6ound  mind  :  inentallv 
unsound  :  —  a  term  including  all 
lorms  of  mental  unsoundness, 
as  those  arising  from  idiocy, 
lunacy,  insanity,  wesiknnnded- 
ness,  drunkenness,  delirium  of 
sickness,  etc. 

non  com  pound'er.  77.  One  that 
does  not  compound  :  specif. 

[  usual  1 7/  rap.l,  Eng.  Hist.,  one 
of  those  Jacobites  who  desired 
the  unconditional  restoration  of 
James  II.  after  his  abdication, 
noncon.  n.  Short  for  noncon¬ 
formist,  NONCONI  ini.  t  bU(M> 
non  con-ceiv'ing,  vb.  77.,  non/- 
con-cep'tion.  //..  non  con  clud'- 
en-cy  ( nBn/k7?n-kl(5r)d,7-n-8l),  n., 
non  con-clud'ent  (-£nt),«  .  non'- 
con-clud'lng  (-Tng),  a.,  non  con- 
den'si-ble.  7f.  See  non-. 
non  con  dens'ing.  a.  Not  con¬ 
densing.  —  noncondensing  en¬ 
gine.  See  steam  engine. 
non  con-duct  i-bil'i-ty.  //  .  non - 
con-duct'ing.  n..  non'con-duc'- 
tion.  77..  non  con-duc'tive.  n., 
non'con-fi'cient.  a.,  non-con'fi- 
dent.  a.,  non  con'fiB  ca'tion.  w., 
non-con'fi-tent.  a.  See  non-. 
con'con-form',  a.  Nonconform¬ 
ing.  Ohs.  Oxf.  E.  D. 


the  State,  but  by  the  Secretary  of  War  or  by  the  command 
ing  officer  of  the  regiment  or  command, 
non'com-mit'tal  (n5n/k(5-mTt'&l),  n.  State  of  not  being 
committed  or  pledged  ;  forbearance  to  commit  one’s  aelf. 
non  com  mit'tal,  a.  Characterized  by  forbearance  or  re¬ 
fusal  to  commit  one’s  self  ;  indicating  neither  consent 
nor  dissent.  —  non  com-mit'tal  ism  (-Iz’m),  n.  —  non'- 
com  mit'tal  ly,  adv. 

non  com  mu'ni  cant  (-k(5-mu'nT-kdnt),  n.  Eccl.  One  not  a 
communicant;  one  wliodoes  not  receive  the  Communion  ; 
specif.,  in  England,  in  the  17th  century,  often,  one  who 
did  not  communicate  in  a  church  of  the  Establishment, 
non  com  mun'ion  (-mun'yuu),  n.  1.  Want  of  communion, 
or  fellowship.  Obs. 

2.  Neglect  or  refu.-al  to  receive  the  Communion,  esp.  in  a 
church  of  the  Establishment  in  England. 

3.  Exclusion  from  the  Communion.  Obs. 

non  com-pli'ancc  (-kom-pli'ftns),  n.  Neglect  of  compli¬ 
ance  ;  failure  to  comply.  —  non  com  pli'ant  (-« nt),  a.  <1*  n. 
non  con  cur'  (nbn'kdu-kfir'),  v.  i.  &  t.  To  dissent  or  refuse 
to  concur  (with). 

non  con  cur'rence  (-kiir'ens),  n.  Refusal  to  concur, 
non  con  duc'tor  (-duk'ter),  n.  Physics.  A  substance  that 
does  not  conduct  (convey  or  transmit)  heat,  electricity, 
sound,  or  the  like,  or  rather,  that  conducts  them  with 
difficulty  ;  an  insulator  ;  as,  wool  is  a  nonconductor  ol  heat; 
rubber,  dry  gases,  silk,  glass,  wax,  sulphur,  shellac,  etc., 
are  nonconduotors  of  electricity, 
non  con-lorm'ing  (-fbr'niTng),  a.  Not  conforming  ;  declin¬ 
ing  conformity,  e6p.  to  the  established  church, 
non  con-form'ist  (-mTst),  n.  1.  One  who  does  not  con¬ 
form  to  an  established  church  or  its  doctrine,  discipline, 
or  polity;  esp.  [ often  cap.],  one  who  does  not  conform  to 
the  established  church  of  England,  — orig.,  a  member  who 
refused  to  conform  to  its  discipline  or  practice  in  certain 
respects,  later,  a  member  of  a  religious  body  separated 
from  it ;  a  dissenter,  now,  chiefiy,  a  Protestant  one. 

2  One  who  refuses  to  conform  to  some  practice  or  cou»e 
of  action  or  conduct.  Obs. 

Sy n.  —  See  heretic. 

non  con  form'ist,  a.  [ often  cap.]  Nonconforming, 
non'con-form'i-ty  (-rnT-tT),  n.  1.  Neglect,  failure,  or  want 
of  conformity,  or  refusal  to  conform,  as  to  a  rule  or  prac¬ 
tice  ;  specif.,  refusal  or  neglect  to  conform  to  an  established 
church,  orig.  and  now  chiefly  [often  cap.],  to  the  Church  of 
England,  or  its  doctrine,  discipline,  or  polity ;  principles 
or  practice  of  nonconformists,  esp.  Protestant  dissenters. 

2.  [ often  cap.]  Nonconformists  collectively. 

3.  Absence  of  agreement  or  correspondence  in  any  matter, 
non'eon-tent'  (nSn'kdn-tSnt'),  n.  1.  British  House  of 

Lords.  One  who  gives  a  negative  vote  ;  —  sometimes  short¬ 
ened  into  noncon  or  non  con.  Cf.  3d  content,  4. 

2.  A  person  who  is  not  content,  llare. 
non'de-scrlpt  (nbn'de-skrTpt),  a.  [72071-  -|-  L.  descriplus 
described.]  1.  Not  hitherto  described.  Obs.  or  R. 

2.  Not  easily  described  ;  unclassifiable  ;  belonging,  or  ap¬ 
parently  belonging,  to  no  particular  class  or  kind, 
non'de-script,  n.  1.  A  thing,  as  a  species  of  a  plant  or 
mineral,  etc.,  not  hitherto  described  ;  a  thing  of  no  account 
or  as  yet  unexplained.  Obs.  or  R. 

2  A  person  or  thing  not  easily  classified,  or  of  no  partic¬ 
ular  class  or  kind  ;  —  usually  applied  disparagingly. 


non  con  form',  r.  1.  To  fail  to 
conform.  [f7>rniing.  Obs.\ 
non  con-form'a  ble.«.  Noncon- 1 
non  con  form'a-bly.  adv.  Not 
conformably . 

non  con  forin'ance.  n.  Sec  non-. 
non  con-form'er,  n.  Noncon¬ 
formist.  Rare. 

non  con-form'ing,  vb.  n.  Fail¬ 
ure  to  conform  ;  nonconformity, 
non  con-form'ism.  n.  Noncon¬ 
formity  U'  a  system, 
non-con  for  mis'ti-cal.  a.  Char¬ 
acteristic  of  nonconformists.  7»r 
dissenters.  —  non-con/for-mi8'tl- 
cal-ly,  adv.  [conformity 
non  con-form'i-tan-cy,  u.  Non-| 
non  con-form'i  tant,  n.  Also 
non  con-form'i-tan.  Noncon¬ 
formist.  Obs. 

non-con'gru  ent.  a.,  non  con- 
niv'ance  (nfiiFkTi-nlv'^ns),  7/.. 
non-con'no-ta  tive,7G.  non  con'- 
scious.  71..  non  con-sec 'u-tive.  <1. 
See  n on-.  [  Ohs.  or  R  I 

non  con-sent',  n.  Sr  v.  Dissent.  | 
non  con  sent'ing,  a.,  non-con'- 
se  quence.  7/..  non  con-aerv'a- 
tive.  a.,  non  con-sid  er-a'tion. 

77..  non-con  so-ci'e-ty,  n.  See 
NON-. 

I  non  con'stat  (kBn'stftt).  [L.] 

I I  does  not  appear;  it  is  not  plain 
or  clear  ;  it  does  not  follow-, 
non-con  sti  tu'tion-al.  a.,  non'- 
con  struc'tive.  a.,  non  con- 
eump'tion.  n  .  non-con'tact.  /<., 
non  con  ta'cion.  //.  See  non-. 
non  -con-taygion-iBt.  n.  Med. 
One  who  does  not  believe  in  the 
cnntugious  churucter  of  certain 
diseases. 

non  con-ta'gious.  a.,  non'con- 
ta'gioua  ness,  n.,  non  con  temy- 
po-ra'ne-ous.  <1..  non  con  ten'- 
tious,  a.,  non  con  ten'tious-ly, 
adi  .  non  con-tig'u-ouB.  u., 
non'con-tin'geat.  a.,  non  con- 
tin  'u-ous.  7c.  See  non-. 
non-con  tra-dic'tion,  n.  Logic. 
See  NON-  ;  —  sometimes  used  in 
the  phrase,  law  of  noncontradic¬ 
tion,  which  is  equivalent  to  law 
or  jirinciple  of' contradiction. 
non  con-trib'ut-lng.77..  non  con 
trib'u-tor.  n..  non  con-trib'u- 
to  ry.  a.,  non'con-ver'sion,  77., 
non^on-vic'tion.  77..  non  co  op'- 
er  a'tion.  77., non-cor'po-rate. a., 
non  cor-po  re-al'i-ty,  77.,  non- 
cor  re  spond'ence,  /?.,  non  cor- 
rod'l-ble  -k(5-r5d'T-b*l).a., non  - 
cor-ro'Bive.  a.,  non  cos-mop 'o- 
li  tiBm.77..  non  co-straight  .  a., 
non-coun'ty.  non  cre-a'tion, 

11..  non-cred  l-bil'i-ty.  77..  non- 
crim'i-nal. non-crit'i-cal.  <•., 
non-cni'ci-form.  a.,  non-crys'- 
tal-line,  a.,  non-crys'tal-liz  a- 
ble.  a.,  non-crys'tal-lized,  a. 
See  non-. 


|l  non  cul'vls  ho'mi-ni  con  tin '- 
git  ad-i're  Co  rin'thum  (hOm'T- 
ul ).  [L.]  It  is  not  the  fortune 

of  every  man  to  go  to  Corinth  (a 
city  noted  lor  its  luxury  und  ex¬ 
travagance). 

Horace  (Epistles,  I.  xvii.86) 
non  cul  Ahhr.  Non  culpabilis. 
I|  non  cul-pa'bi-liB  (kfil-pflb'f- 
Iib).  [  L. ]  Not  guilty, 
non-ctil'ture,  n.,  non-cu'mu  la- 
tive,  (7.  See  non-. 
non  cu-ran'tiat.  a.  (It.  non cu- 
ratite  indifterent.)  Character¬ 
ized  by  indifference 
non  ciir'ren-cy.  //..  non  cus'pi- 
date.  a.,  non-cut'ting  71..  non- 
cyc'llc,  a.,  non-Cym'ric,  a  See 
non-. 

non'da  (nBn'dd),  77.  [Native 
name.  |  The  edible  plumlike 
Iruit  of  nn  Australian  amygda- 
luceous  tree  ( Parinariutn  uon- 
da ). 

||  non  da'tur  ter'ti  um.  [L] 

No  third  is  given  ;  there  is  no 

third  choice. 

non  deal'er,  77.,  non'de-cal'ci- 

fied.7/.  See  non-. 

Non  de  cid  u-a'tafnBn'df-sTd'fl- 
a'td),n.pl.  [NL.]  The 

mammals  having  a  nondecidu- 
ate  placenta. 

non  de-cid'u-ate  (-sid'd -fit),  a. 
/.o nl.  Having  no  decitfiia;  inde- 
ciduate.  —  nondeclduate  pla¬ 
centa.  See  placenta.  1. 
non  de-cid'u-ouB.  77..  non  de-cl'- 
Blon.  n.,  non'de  fam'a  to-ry.  a. 
See  non-. 

||  non  de-fi  ci-en'te  cru  rae'na. 
[L.J  The  jjurse  not  failing; 
while  the  money  lusts, 
non-del 'e-gate, '  77..  non-deFi- 
ques'cent.  71..  non  de  liv'er  y. 
I/.,  non  de  mand',  u..  non  dep  - 
o-si'tlon.  71..  non'de  pressed', 
a.,  non  de  signed',  a.,  non  de- 
Bi8t'ing.  a.,  nonde-squam'a- 
tive,  7i..  non  de  tached',  u.  See 
NON-. 

|l  non  de'ti-net  ( d(?t'I-nCt).  [ L.. 
he  does  not  detain. 1  Law.  The 
general  issue  in  an  action  of 
detinue.  It  puts  in  issue  only 
the  question  of  detainer, 
non  de-vel'op  a  ble,  a.,  non  de- 
vel'op-ment.  n..  non-dex'ter- 
ouB.rr..  non  di  a-Btat'lc.7i.,  non'- 
di  az'o  tiz  a  ble.  a.,  non  di-lat'- 
1  a-ble(-dT-lat'd-b’l:  -dl-lat'-).  «•» 

I  non-diph  the-rit'ic,  a.,  non- 
|  dipTo-mat'ic.  a.,  non  di-rec'- 
tion.  77.,  non-dU  a  gree'ment.  77.. 
non-dis  ap-pear'ing.  a.,  non'- 
dii  cern'mert.  n.,  non  di»- 
|  charg'ing.  a.,  non  dis  clo'eure. 

I  77..  non  dis-cov'er  y.77..  non  dis'- 
tri-bu'tion,  77.,  non  di-ver'gent, 
fr.,  non  di  vin'i  ty.  n.,  non'di- 
vfB  i-bll'i-ty,  71.,  non'di-vi'slont 


u’.e,  senate,  care,  ftm,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofa  ;  eve,  Svent,  6nd,  recent,  maker;  Ice,  III;  old,  Sbey,  orb,  6dd,  sftft,  connect ;  use,  finite, 


urn,  up,  circus,  menu  ; 


II  Foreign  Word.  Obsolete  Variant  of.  -f  combined  with.  =  equals. 


NONDO 
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N  ONP  ALLIATE 


lion'do  (non'do),  n.  An  apiaceous  plant  ( Ligusticum  cana -  | 
dense)  of  the  eastern  United  States,  having  an  aromatic  root, 
none  (nfin),  pron.  [ME.  none ,  /toon,  non ,  7ia?i,  AS.  nan,  fr. 
ne  not  4- an  one.  See  no,  a.  adr.,  one  ;  cf.  non-,  null, 
a.]  1.  No  one  ;  notone. 

There  is  none  that  doeth  good  ;  no,  not  one.  Ps.  xiv.  3. 
None  but  the  brave  deserves  the  fair.  Dry  den 

2  Not  any.  As  subject,  none  with  a  plural  verb  is  the 
commoner  construction. 

None  of  their  productions  are  extant.  Blair . 

3.  No;  not  any;  —  used  attributively,  and,  except  in 
early  instances,  only  before  a  vowel  or  h;  as,  thou  shalt 
have  none  assurance  of  thy  life.  Archaic. 

Silver  and  gold  have  I  none.  Acts  lii.  6. 

4.  Not  anything ;  nothing.  Obs.  Milton. 

none  of,  not  in  the  least ;  nothing  of ;  —  used  emphatically. 

“  They  knew  that  I  was  none  of  the  register  that  entered 
their  admissions.”  Fuller.  —  n.  other,  no  other.  Archaic. 

non'ef  fec'tive  (nbn/g-fek'tiv),  «.  1.  Not  effective. 

2.  Mil.  (Sc  Nav.  Not  fit  or  available  for  duty, 
non  ef  fec'tive,  n.  A  noneffective  soldier  or  sailor, 
non-e'go  (n5n-e'go;  -Sg'o),  n.  [L.,  not  I.]  Melaph .  The  ex¬ 
ternal  world  or  object  as  contrasted  with  the  ego.  See  ego  b- 
non  en'ti  ty  (n5n-gn'tT-tT),  n.  ;  pi.  -ties  (-tTz).  1.  Quality 

or  state  of  not  existing  ;  nonexistence  ;  negation  of  being. 

2.  A  thing  not  existing,  or  existing  only  in  the  imagination. 

3.  A  person  or  thing  of  little  or  no  account. 

nones  (nonz),  n.  pi.  [L.  nonae ,  so  called  because  it  was 
the  ninth  dajr  before  the  ides,  fr.  nonus  ninth,  fr.  noreni 
nine  :  cf.  F.  nones.  See  nine  ;  nones,  2  ;  noon.]  1.  The 
ninth  day  before  the  ides  (counting  the  ides)  in  the  Roman 
calendar.  See  Roman  calendar. 

2.  [F.  none ,  fr.  L.  See  noon.]  Eccl.  One  of  the  canoni¬ 
cal  hours,  being  the  ninth  hour  (according  to  the  ancient 
Roman  reckoning),  or  3  p.  m.  ;  hence,  an  office  recited 
formerly  at  3  p.  m.,  but  now  in  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  often  somewhat  earlier, 
none'such'  (nun'such'),  n.  1.  A  person  or  thing  such 
that  there  is  no  other  like  it ;  specif.  :  a  An  unequaled  or 
unrivaled  thing  or  person  ;  a  paragon,  b  Rarely,  specif., 
a  thing  unequaled  for  badness,  or  the  like,  c  The  greatest, 
most  conspicuous,  most  eminent,  etc.,  one.  Now  Rare. 

2.  a  A  kind  of  apple,  mentioned  in  literature,  b  The 
black  medic,  c  The  scarlet  lychnis. 

no-net' (no-n5t')  In.  [From  L.  nonus  ninth,  like  E. 

H  no-net'to  (-ngt'o)  )  duet ,  fr.  L.  duo.]  Music.  A  compo¬ 
sition  for  nine  instruments,  rarely  for  nine  voices. 
non-Eu-clid'e-an  (nSn'u-klTd'e-an ;  -u'kli-de'an ;  277), 
non'-Eu-clid'i-an  (-u-klid'T-an),  a.  Math.  Not  Euclid¬ 
ean  ;  specif.,  not  assuming  all  the  axioms  and  postulates 
assumed  in  the  “  Elements  ”  of  Euclid,  but  according 
with  experience  within  the  limits  of  observational  error  ; 
not  assuming  the  11th  axiom,  concerning  parallels  ;  —  ap¬ 
plied  to  forms  of  space  and  of  geometry.  See  Euclidean, 

ELLIPTIC,  SPACE,  HYPERBOLIC  SPACE,  GEOMETRY. 

non-ex' e-CU'tion  (nBn-Sk'se-ku'shtin),  7i.  Neglect  or  fail¬ 
ure  of  execution ;  nonperformance, 
non'ex  ist'ence  (nbn'gg-zis'tens),  7i.  1.  Absence  of  exist¬ 
ence;  the  negation  of  being  ;  nonentity.  A.  Baxter. 

2.  That  which  has  no  existence.  Sir  T.  Browne. 

non  ex-lst'ent  (-tent),  a.  Not  having  existence.  —  n.  A 
person  or  thing  that  has  no  existence  ;  a  nonbeing. 


non-fea'sance  (nbn-fe'zans),  n.  \non-  -f-  OF.  faisance  a 
doing,  fr.  faire  to  do.]  Law.  Omission  to  do  something, 
esp.  what  ought  to  have  been  done.  Cf.  malfeasance. 
non  fea'sor  (-fe'ztfr),  n.  Law.  One  guilty  of  nonfeasance, 
no  nil'lion  (no-nll'ywn),  7 1.  [F.,  fr.  L.  nonus  ninth  -f- 

- illion ,  as  in  E.  millioji.^  In  French  and  American  nota¬ 
tion,  a  thousand  octillions,  or  a  unit  with  thirty  ciphers 
annexed  ;  in  English  notation,  a  million  octillions,  or  a 
unit  with  fifty-four  ciphers  annexed.  See  numeration, 
Note.  —  no-nil'lionth  (-yftnth),  n. 
non  im'por-ta'tion  (nCn-Tm'por-ta'shwn),  n.  Want  or 
failure  of  importation  ;  refusal  to  import, 
non  in  duc'tive  (nSn'in-duk'tiv),  a.  Not  inductive,  as  an 
electrical  resistance.  See  resistance,  4.  —  noninductive 
load,  a  load  on  an  alternating-current  circuit  in  which  the 
current  is  in  phase  with  the  voltage  across  the  load, 
non  in'ter-COUrse  (non-Tn'ter-kors  ;  201),  n.  Want  of  in¬ 
tercourse  ;  neglect  or  refusal  to  have  intercourse, 
non-in  ter-fer'encs  (-Tn'ter-fer'^ns),  n.  Failure  or  refusal 
to  interfere,  as  in  politics.  (Cf.  laissez  faire.) 
non-in'ter-sec'tor  (-Tn'ter-sek'ter),  n.  Math.  In  the  Lo- 
bachevskian  geometry,  any  of  the  lines  of  the  pencil  in¬ 
cluded  between  the  two  parallels  (through  a  point)  to  a 
line,  including  the  parallels  themselves, 
non  in  ter-ven'tion  (-Tn'ter-vgn'shan),  n.  State  or  habit 
of  not  intervening  or  interfering  ;  failure  or  refusal  to  in¬ 
tervene.  —  non  in  ter-ven'tion  al-ist  (-al-Tst),  n.  —  non- 
in'ter  ven'tion  1st,  n. 

non'in-tru'sion  (non'tn-troo'zhzln),  n.  Want  of  intrusion  , 
refusal  to  intrude;  specif.,  Ch.  of  Scot.,  the  principle 
denying  the  right  of  intrusion.  —  non  in-tru'sion-ism 
(-Tz'm),  7i.  —  non  in  tru'sion  ist,  n. 

non-join'der  (nbn-join'der),  n.  Law.  The  omission  of  some 
person  who  ought  to  have  been  made  a  party  to  a  suit,  or 
of  some  cause  of  action  which  ought  to  be  joined, 
non-ju'rant  (non-joo'r«nt ;  243),  a.  Eng.  Hist.  Nonjuring ; 
pert,  to,  or  characteristic  of,  nonjurors.  —  n.  Eng.  Hist. 
A  nonjuror  ;  sometimes,  specif.,  a  Presbyterian  nonjuror, 
non-ju'ring  (-ring),  a.  [F.  jurer ,  or  L.  jurare,  jui'ari,  to 
swear,  fr.  L  .jus,  juris.  See  jury.]  Not  swearing  allegiance; 
—  applied  to  the  party  in  Great  Britain  that  would  not 
swear  allegiance  to  William  and  Mary,  or  their  successors. 
non-Ju'ror  (non-joo'rer  ;  243),  n.  Eng.  Hist.  One  who  re¬ 
fused  to  take  a  certain  oath  (esp.  one  of  allegiance,  suprem¬ 
acy,  or  abjuration)  ;  specif,  [often  cap.]  :  a  Esp.  and  orig., 
one  of  those  beneficed  clergy  in  England  and  Scotland  who 
refused  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  William  and  Mary, 
or  to  their  successors,  after  the  revolution  of  1688.  b 
Among  the  Scotch  Presbyterians,  one  who  refused  to  take 
the  oath  of  abjuration  (1702),  as  involving  recognition  of 
episcopacy  ;  a  nonabjuror.  —  non  ju'ror-ism  (-Tz’m),  n. 
non  le'gal  (-le'gal),  a.  Not  legal ;  specif.,  not  having  legal 
qualities  of  any  kind  ;  not  within  the  province  of  the  law 
so  as  to  be  either  required  as  legal  or  forbidden  as  illegal, 
non -Le-gen'dre  an  (nSn'le-jgn'dre-an),  a.  Math.  Not 
accepting  the  theory  of  parallels  developed  in  Legendre’s 
“  Elements  de  gdom^trie  ”  (1704),  but  admitting  more  than 
one  nonintersector  of  a  line  drawn  through  a  point  in  its 
plane.  It  results  from  rejecting  the  axiom  of  Archimedes, 
non-med'ul-lated  (nbn-mSd'a-lat'gd),  a.  Notmedullated  ; 
specif.,  Anal.,  without  a  medullary  sheath.  See  nerve,  2. 


non'met'al  (non'mgt'fil ;  n5n-mSt'al),  n.  Chem.  An  ele¬ 
ment  that  is  not  a  metal ;  any  of  several  elements,  as  bo¬ 
ron,  carbon,  phosphorus,  nitrogen,  argon,  oxygen,  sulphur, 
chlorine,  bromine,  etc.,  which  do  not  form  basic  oxides  or 
basic  hydroxides  ;  —  called  also  metalloid.  The  nonmetals 
do  not  in  general  resemble  the  metals  physically,  and  their 
chlorides,  bromides,  etc.  (if  they  form  such),  are,  unlike 
those  of  typical  metals,  hydrolyzed  by  water.  Certain 
elements,  as  arsenic  and  antimony,  which  share  the  proper¬ 
ties  of  metals  and  nonmetals,  are  by  some  placed  in  a 
special  class  called  metalloids.  See  metal,  2. 
non  me  tal'lic  (non'me-tSl'Tk),  a.  1.  Not  metallic. 

2.  Chem.  Of,  pert,  to,  or  of  the  nature  of,  a  nonmetal, 
non  mor'al  (non-m5r'al),  a.  Not  moral  nor  immoral;  not 
in  the  sphere  of  morals  or  ethics  ;  not  ethical.  —  non  mo¬ 
ral!  ty  (non'mo-ral'i-ti),  n. 

non'nat  (nQn'&t),  n.  [F.]  a  A  very  small,  translucent, 
gobioid  food  fish  ( Aphia :  pellucid  a ),  exceedingly  abundant 
in  the  Mediterranean,  b  The  young  of  various  other  fishes 
caught  with  the  true  nonnat. 

non  nat'u  ral  (n5n-n£Uu-ral),  a.  Not  natural ;  specif. ; 
a  Old  Med.  Not  naturally  a  cause  of  disease.  See  Cit. 

Necessary  .  .  .  are  those  six  nonnatural  things,  so  much 
spoken  of  amongst  physicians.  .  .  .  These  six  nonnutural  things 
are  diet,  retention  and  evacuation,  which  are  more  material  than 
the  other  because  they  make  new  matter,  or  else  are  conversant 
in  keeping  or  expelling  of  it.  The  other  four  are  air,  exercise, 
sleeping,  waking,  and  perturbations  of  the  mind,  which  only 
alter  the  matter.  Burton. 

b  Not  belonging  or  conforming  to  the  order  or  course  of 
nature  ;  not  dependent  on  or  harmonious  with  nature  ;  un¬ 
natural.  c  Not  according  to  the  natural  interpretation  ; 
forced  ;  as,  to  take  a  word  in  a  nonnatural  sense.  —  non- 
natu-ral'i-ty  (-ral'T-tT),  non-nat'u-ral-ness,  n. 
non-nat'u-rals  (-ralz),  n.  pi.  Rare  in  sing.  1.  Old  Med. 
The  nonnatural  things.  See  nonnatural,  a.,  a. 

2.  Objects  that  are  not  natural.  Rare. 
non'ni-trog'e-nous  (non'nl-troj'e-iws),  a.  Devoid  of  ni¬ 
trogen  ;  as,  a  nonnitrogenous  principle.  See  food,  n.,  1. 
non  nu'cle-at  ed  (nSn-nu'kle-at'ed),  a.  Without  a  nucleus. 

II  non  Ob  Stan'te  (n5n  5b-st5n'te).  [L.]  1.  As  an  adverbial 
or  prepositional  phrase  :  Notwithstanding;  in  opposition 
to,  or  in  spite  of,  what  has  been  stated,  or  is  to  be  stated 
or  admitted. 

2.  As  a  noun  phrase:  a  Law.  A  clause,  7ion  obstante 
aliquo  statuo  in  contrarium ,  in  old  English  statutes  and 
letters  patent,  importing  a  license  from  the  crown  to  do  a 
thing,  or  a  dispensation  from  the  legal  penalty  for  a  thing 
done,  notw  ithstanding  any  statute  to  the  contrary.  This 
prerogative  was  abolished  by  the  Bill  of  Rights,  b  Eccl. 
Hist.  A  clause,  71071  obsla7ilibus  quibusctnnque  pj'ivilegiis 
(notwithstanding  any  privileges  whatsoever),  introduced 
into  the  canon  law'  by  Innocent  III.  (Pope  1198-1216).  It 
imported  the  setting  aside  of  all  obstacles  to  the  enjoy¬ 
ment  of  a  benefice  by  him  who  had  obtained  it.  The  clause 
was  used  also  in  papal  bulls,  and  hence  was  imitated  by 
King  Henry  III.,  the  introducer  of  the  clause  described 
in  a.  C  A  dispensation  or  relaxation,  as  of  a  rule  ;  also,  an 
exception,  as  to  a  rule.  Obs. 

II  non  ob-stan'te  ve're-dic'to  (ver'e-dlk'to)  [LL.],  Law ,  a 
judgment  entered  by  order  of  the  court  on  motion  of  the 
plaintiff,  for  the  plaintiff,  notwithstanding  a  verdict  for  the 
defendant  (as  when  the  record  shows  that  the  defendant 
is  not  entitled  to  the  judgment).  —  with  a  non  obstante  to, 
notwithstanding.  Obs. 


non-do'ing,  n.,  nondo-na'- 
tlon.  n.,  non-drink'er,  n.,  non- 
dry'ing,  a.,  non'du-al'i-ty,  n  , 
non  du'ti-a-ble,  a.  See  non-. 
none.  4*  noon,  nun. 
none,  adv.  Not  at  all ;  in  no 
way  ;  to  no  extent 
none,  n.  (See  nones.  1  1.  The 

part  of  the  day  from  3  p.  m.  to  6 
F.  M.  Obs. 

2.  Eccl.  =  NONES,  2. 

non  eat'a-ble,  a.,  non7ec-cle7si- 
as'ti-cal.  a.  See  non-. 
nonechenche  4*  nuncheon. 
non  e-clips'ing.  a .,  non-ed'i-ble, 
a.,  non-edu-ca'tion,  //.,  non-ef'- 
fi-ca-cy,  a.,  non  ef-fi'cien-cy,  /?., 
non'ef-fi'cient,  a.,  non  e  go-is'- 
ti  cal.  a.,  non7e-jec'tion.  »., 
none-las'tic,  a.,  non-e7 las- tic 'i- 
ty, //.  See  non-.  [  Theol. | 

non7e-lectO/.  See  non-.  Chiefly  \ 
none-lec'tion.  n.  See  non-. 
non  e-lec'tric,  non'e-lec'tri-cal, 
a.  See  non-.  Obs.  or  R. 
non'e-lec'tric,  n.  Physics.  A 
substance  that  is  not  an  electric  ; 
an  electric  conductor.  Obs.  or  R. 
non  e-lec'tri-fied.  a.,  non'e-lec'- 
trized.  non'e-lec'tro-lyte,  n ., 
non  ePee-moB'y-na-ry,  a.,  non7- 
em-phat'ic.  non  em-phat'i-cal, 
a.,  non  em  pir'i-cal.  a.,  non  em- 
ploy'ing.  //.,  non'en-force'ment, 
n.,  non  en-gage'ment,  non- 
Eng'lish.  a.  See  non-. 

II  non  ens.  [L.l  Nonentity, 
non'ent  ( nbn'ent),  n.  Philos. 
That  which  does  not  exist, 
non-en'ti-ta-tive  (nbn-f n 'tT-t.f- 
tiv),  non-en'ti-tive  (-tTv),  a. 
That  is  a  nonentity  :  nonexist¬ 
ent.  —  non-en'ti-ty-lBm  (n5n- 
Cn'tr-tT-Tz’m),  n. 
non  en'tres,  non-en'tresae,  n. 
[non-  -f-  entresse.]  Scots  Feudal 
Law.  Failure  of  an  heir  to  make 
entry,  or  the  feudal  casualty 
nrismg  therefrom, 
non-en'try,  n.  Fact  of  not  en¬ 
tering  ;  specif.,  Scots  Fe  udal 
Law,  nonentres. 
non  e  nu'mer-at'ed,  a.,  non7e- 

Bis'co  pal,  a.,  non^-piB'co-pa'- 
-an, a.  y  non  e-qua'tion, 
non  e  qul  lib'rl-um,  n.,  non7e- 
rect'ing,  a.  See  non-. 
nonery.  4*  nunnery. 
noneB  fnons).  Archaic  or  dial- 
Eng.  var.  of  nonce. 
none/-ao-prot'ty,  n.  a  =  Lon¬ 
don  pride  a.  b  St.-Patrick’s- 
cabbage.  [nonexistence.  | 

II  non  es'se.  [L.]  Nonbeing;  | 
non  es  sen'tial,  a.tf  n.  See  non-. 
nonest.  4*  nonce. 

II  non  eat.  [L.]  1.  It  is  not ;  it 
is  wanting. 

2.  Short  for  non  kst  inventus. 

Ij  non  eat  fac'tum  (f  ftk'tfi  m). 
[L.,  it  was  not  done.]  Law.  The 
plea  of  the  general  issue  in  an 


action  of  debt  on  bond  or  other 
specialty. 

II  non  est  in-ven'tua  (Yn-v5n'- 
tfls).  [L.,  he  was  not  found.] 
Law.  The  return  of  a  sheriff  on 
a  writ  when  the  defendant  is 
not  found  in  his  jurisdiction. 

||  non  est  vi've-re,  sed  va-le're, 
vi'ta  (vlv'P-re).  [L.J  It  is  not 
life  to  live,  but  to  be  well. 
Martial  (Epigrams,  VI.  lxx.15) 
none'such  .  d.  Unequaled;  un¬ 
rivaled  ;  matchless, 
non  e-ter'nal,  a .,  non'e-ter'ni- 
ty,  n.  See  NON-, 
nonett,  n.  [F.  nonnette ,  prop., 
little  nun.]  A  titmouse.  Obs. 
noneuple,  a.  [L.  nonus  ninth; 
for  ending  cf.  E.  triple ,  quad¬ 
ruple.')  Ninefold.  Obs. 
non-Eu/ro-pe'an,  a.,  non-ev  o- 
lu'tion-ist,  n.,  non  ex-cept'ed, 
a.,  non-ex  com-mu'ni-ca-ble.  a., 
non  ex-cus'a-ble.  a.,  non  ex-ec'- 
u-tive,  a., non-ei'er-cise.  n., non- 
ex  is-ten'tial.  a.  See  non-. 
non^x-ist'ing,  a.  Nonexistent, 
non  ex-pan'sion,  w.,  non  ex- 
pan'alve.a.,  non  ex-pan'sive-ly, 
adv., non/ex-pe/‘ri-ence,  ?/., non  - 
ex  pert',  a.,  non  ex-plo'sive.  a., 
non-ex  por-ta'tion.  n..  non-ex'- 
tant,  a.,  non  ex-ten'sile.  a ., 
non  ex-ten'8ion.  n.  See  non-. 
non  ex-ten'sion  al,  a.  lnexten- 
6ionnl.  f sive  ;  inextensive. I 
non  ex-ten'Bive,  a.  Notexten-| 
non  ex-tract'ed.  a.,  non  ex- 
trac'tion,  /<.,  non-fac'to-ry, 
non  fa'tal.  a.,  non-fe'brile.  a., 
non  fer-ment'a-ble.  a.,  non-fim'- 
bri-ate,  a.,  non -find'ing.  a.,  non- 
fiBh'er-man.  //..  non  fis'sile,  a., 
non  float'ing.  a.,  non  flo-rif'er- 
ous,  a.,  non-flow'ing,  a.  See 
NON-. 

non -flu'id,  a.  Not  fluid  ;  solid. 

non  flu  o-res'cent,  a..  non7fore- 
knowl'edge,  n.,  non-for'feit-a- 
ble.o..  non-for'feit-ing.  a.,  non'- 
form7.  n..  non-fos  ail-ir  er-ous.o., 
non-fraud'er,  n.  (Ohs.),  non- 
free'dom,  n.,  non-free'man,  n., 
non-freez'a-ble,  a.,  non-freez'- 
ing,  a . .  non  ful-fill'ment.  n.,  non- 
func'tion-al,  a.,  non-fund'a-ble. 
a.,  non-fun7 da-men'tal.  a.,  non- 
fun'gi-ble,  a.  3r  non-fu  tu-ri'- 
tion.  /»..  non'fu-tu'ri-ty,  n.,  non- 
gal'van-ized,  a.,  non-gan  gli- 
on'lc.  a.,  non-gaB'e-ouB.  '/..non  - 
ge-lat'i-nizing  (nbn/jA-iat'I- 
nTz/Ing),  a.,  non  ge-lat'i-nous, 
a.,  non-gla'cial,  a.,  non-glan'- 
dered,  a  ,  non'god \  n.,  non-gos'- 
pel.  n.,  non-grad 'u-ate,  a.,  non- 
grad'u-at  ea,  a.,  non  gra-tu'i- 
tous.  a.,  non-grav  1-ta'tion,  n., 
non-grav'i-ty,  n.,  non'-Greek', 
a.  tf  ii.,  non'green  .  a.,  non-gre'- 
mi-al.  a.  Sen.  See  non-. 
nongremial  examinationa.  Lo¬ 


cal  examinations.  Obs.  Eng. 
non-groom'ing,  a.,  non-Gyp'sy, 
non-Gip'sy,  n.  See  non-. 
non-ha'bence  (n5n-ha'bcns),  7 1. 
f  rio/I-  -+-  L.  habentia  a  having,  fr. 
liabere  to  have.]  State  of  not 
having.  Rare.  (halation. | 
non  ha-la'tion,  n.  rhotog.  See| 
non-Ham-it'ic,  a.,  non  har- 
mon'ic,  a.,  non  har-mo'ni-ouB, 
a.  See  non-. 

non-hear'er,  n.  Scot.  Hist.  One 
of  the  Cameronians,  or  Presby¬ 
terian  nonjuror6,  w'hen  they  had 
become  so  few  as  not  to  have  a 
meetinghouse  anywhere. 
non-He-bra'lc,  a.,  non-He'- 
brew.  a . .  non-Hel-len'ic.a . ,  non7- 
he-red'i-ta-ri-ly,or/?\,  non-Hin'- 
du-ized.  a.,  non-hom  a-loi'dal. 
a.,  non-ho  mo-ge-ne'i-ty.«.,  non- 
ho  mo-ge'ne-ous,  a.,  non-hoa'- 
tile.  a.,  non-house'hold  er,  n., 
non-hu'man,o.,non-hu'mor-ou8, 
a.,  non-hu'muB.  a.,  non-hunt'- 
ing,  a.,  non'hy-drog'e-nouB,  a., 
non-hy  gro-met'ric.  «..  non  hv7- 
gro-8Cop'ic,  a.,  non-hy  po  stat'- 
ic,  a  ,  non7l-den'tiBt,  7j.,  non7i- 
den'ti-ty,  n.  See  non-. 

||  non  ig-na'ra  ma'li,  mi'se-ris 
Buc-cur're-re  diB'co(mYz'f-rls). 
[  L.]  Notunacquainted  writh mis¬ 
fortune,  I  am  learning  to  help 
the  wretched.  Vergil  ( ,2?., 1.630). 
non  ig-nit'i-ble  (nbn'Yg-nTt'Y- 
b’l),  a..  non7il-lu7mi  na'tion.  n., 
non  im'i-ta-tive,  a.,  non-im  ma¬ 
te  ri-al'i-ty,  n.,  non  immune7, 
a.,  non  im-mun'ized.  a.,  non  im- 
pa'tience,  t».,  non  im-port'ing. 
a.,  non  im-preg'nat-ed,  "..non - 
im-prove'ment.  n..  non  in-car'- 
nat-ed,  a.,  non  in  crease',  /»., 
non-in'du-rat  ed.  a.,  non  in- 
dus'trl-al.  a.,  non  in-fal'li-bi- 
li8t,  u.,  non  in-fect'ed.  a.,  non7- 
in-fec'tiouB.  a.,  non  in  flam'- 
ma-ble,  a.,  non  in-flec'tion-al,  a. 
See  non-. 

non  in-ger'ence  (nSn'In-jer'- 
fnsi,  7i.  [See  non-  :  inhere,  v.] 
Abstinence  from  intrusion, 
non  in-hab'it-ant,  n.,  non-in'- 
ju-ry.  n.  See  non-,  [frain.  Obs.  | 
non'i-no'.  A  word  used  as  a  re-| 
non  in-quir'ing  (n5n7Yn-kwTr'- 
Yng),  a.,  non  in-struc'tion,  ti., 
non7 in-8tmc 'tress,  n.  See  non-. 
non-in'te-gra-ble.  a.  Not  inte¬ 
grate.  —  nonintegrable  group. 

See  INTEORABLE  (5ROUP. 

non  in-tel'li-gence.  n..  non7in- 
tel'li-gent.  a.,  non  in-ten'tion, 
7?.,  non-in  ter-fer'er  (-m7t5r- 
fer'er), non-in  ter-fer'ing.  a., 
nonin-ter  po-la'tion.  ??.,  non¬ 
in  ter-rupt'ed.  a.  See  non-. 

II  non  in  ven'tus.  =  non  est 

INVENTUS. 

non  in-vid'i-ous,  a.,  non7ln-vin7- 
ci-bil'i-ty,  ti.  See  non-. 


no'ni-on  (no'nY-tfn),  n.  [L.tio- 
nus  ninth.]  Math.  The  general 
linear  and.  vector  function  in¬ 
volving  nine  constants, 
non  -I-on'lc.  a.,  non-i'on-ized 
(n5n-I'<5n-Yzd).  a.,  non-ir'ri-ga- 
ble,  a.,  non-ir'ri-gat  ed.  a.,  non- 
ir'ri-gat  ing,  a.,  non-ir  ri-ga'- 
tion.  7i..  non-ir'ri-ta-ble,  a., 
non  ir'ri-tant.  «.,  non  -Is-lam'- 
ic,  a.  See  non-. 
non  i  so-bar'ic,  o.  Mo teor.  Not 
directly  associated  with  any  def¬ 
inite  form  of  isobars  or  isobaric 
gradients  ;  as,  nojiisobaric  rains 
or  winds. 

non-l8'ra-el-it7iBh,  a.  See  non-. 
non-is'BU-a-ble  (n  5  n-Y  e  h'Q-w- 
b’l),  a.  Law.  Not  of  such  a  na¬ 
ture  as  to  support  an  issue  on 
the  merits  ;  —  said  of  pleas, 
no'nite  (no'nit),  n.  [L.  nonus 
ninth.]  Chem.  An  alcohol  con¬ 
taining  nine  hydroxyl  groups, 
no'nl-us  (no'nY-tfs),  n.  [Prob. 
Latinized  form  of  Nunes,  name 
of  a  Portuguese  mathematician 
(1492-1A77 ).  ]  A  device  formerly 
used  in  graduating  instruments, 
etc. .subsequently  improved  into 
the  vernier.  See  vernier. 
non-Jew'iBh,  a.,  non  ju-di'eial, 
a.,  non  Ju'ra-ble,  a.  (06s.).  See 

NON-. 

non-ju'ran-cy  (nbn-joo'rtfn-sY), 
n.  Eng.  Hist.  State  of  being  a 
nonjuror  ;  nonjuring  principles. 

—  non-iu 'rant-ism,  n.  Obs. 
non  ju'riflt.  a.  Eng.  Hist.  Non¬ 
juring.  —  non'ju-rls'ti-cal,  a. 
Obs. 

non'Ju-ris'tic,  a.  Not  juristic, 
non-ju'ry,  a.,  non-knowl'edge, 
7i.,  non-la'bel-ing,  a.,  non  lac - 
tea 'cent,  a.  See  non-. 
non  le  day.  [/e  is  abbr.  fr.  LL. 
(dies)  legibilis  day  for  reading. 
Oxf.  E.D.  See  legible.]  Hist 
In  schools,  a  day  on  which  the 
ordinary  exercises  were  omit¬ 
ted  ;  a  holiday  ;  day  of  rest, 
non-lep'rous,  a.,  non-lev'el,  a., 
non-li;a-bil'i-ty.  ti.,  non-lib7er- 
a'tion.  7?.  See  non-.  [pleasing.| 

||  non  li'bet.  [L.]  It  is  not| 
non-li'censed.  a.  See  non-. 
non7li-cen'ti-ate.  n.  See  non-. 

II  non  li'cet (li'stt;  lYs'5t).  [L.] 
It  is  not  permitted  or  lawful, 
non  li'cet,  a.  Not  permitted  ; 
unlawful. 

non'life7,  t?.,  non-lim  i-ta'tion, 
ti..  non-lin'e-ar.  a.  See  non-. 
non-liq'ue-fy  ing,  a.  See  non-. 
||non  ll'quet(nbn  lT'kwPt).  [L.] 
Rom.  Law.  Lit.,  it  is  not  clear  ; 

—  used  by  judices  in  rendering  a 
decision  in  a  doubtful  case, 
non-liv'ing.  a.,  non  log'i-cal.  a., 
non-lu  mi-noa'i-ty,  n.,  non-lu'- 
mi-nous,  a.,  non-lus'ter  or  -lus'- 
tre,  a.,  non  mag-net'ic,  a.,  non- 


mag'net-iz'a-ble  (-Tz7d-b’l),  a., 
non  ma-la'ri  ous,  a.,  non  -Ma¬ 
lay'.  non  -Ma-lay'an,  a.,  non  - 
ma-lig'nant,  a.,  non-man'i  fest, 
a.,  non-man  u-fac'tur-ing,  a., 
non  ma-rine',  a.,  non-mar'ket, 
ii..  non-mar'riage-a-ble,  a  ,  non- 
mar'ry-ing.  a.,  non  ma  te'ri-al, 
a.,  non-mathe-mat'i-cal,  a., 
non 'mat  ter,  ii.,  non  me- die 'i- 
nal  (-mP-dYs'Y-ndl),  a.  See  non-. 
non-mem'ber,  n.  One  who  is 
rot  a  member  —  non-mem'ber- 
ship,  ti. 

non-met  al-lif'er-ouB,  a.,  non- 
met'a-mor'phic,  non-met  a- 
phys'i-cal,  a.,  non-met'ric,  non- 
met'ri-cal,  a.,  non  mi'gra-to  ry, 
a.,  non-mil'i-ta-ry,  a.,  non-mil  - 
lion-aire',  n.,  non  min'er-al,  a. 
See  non-. 

I|  non  mi  ri-cor'do  (non  me  r?- 
kor'do).  [It.]  I  do  not  remem¬ 
ber. 

non-mis'8ion-a-ry.  a.,  non-mo'- 
bile,  a.,  non  -Mo-ham'me-dan, 
a.,  non  mo'men-ta-ry,  a.,  non7- 
mo-rain'ic,  a.,  non-Mor'mon, 
a.  $•  7i.,  non-Mos'lem,  a.  &  n., 
non-Moa'lem-ah,  a.  -V  n.  See 
NON-. 

non-mo'tile,  a.  Biol.  Not  mo¬ 
tile  ;  without  the  power  of  spon¬ 
taneous  motion, 
non-mo'tor-ing,  a.  See  non-. 
non  mul'ta.  Bed  mul'tum. 
L.]  Not  many  things,  but 
much.  [non-.  I 

non  mu-ta'tion-al-ly,  adv.  See| 
non-nant'  (nbn-n&nt'),  n.  [tio/i- 
-f  L.  nans,  nantis,  swimming,  p. 
pr.]  At  Eton  College,  England, 
one  who  cannot  swim, 
non-na'sal,  a.,  non-na'tive,  n. 
See  non-. 

non-nat'u  ral-lsm,  n.  Nonnnt- 
ural  quality,  character,  or  style; 
a  nonnatural  or  forced  word,  ex- 
pression,  or  ch aracteri6tic.  — 
non  nat7u  ral-is'tic,  a. 
Don-nat'u-ral-iBt.  a.,  non-nav'i- 
ga-ble,  a.  See  non-. 
nonne.  4*  nun. 

non-nec'eB-Ba-ry.o.non7ne-ceB'- 
Bi-ty,  a.,  non  ne-go'ti-a-ble,  a., 
non7-Ne-grit'ic,  a.  See  non-. 
nonnerie.  4*  nunnery. 
non-nea'cience,  n.,  non-neu'tral. 
a.,  non  ni-trog'e-nized  (n0n7ni- 
trbj't'-nlzd;  -ni'tro-jgn-Yzd),  a. 
See  non-. 

non  no'bia.  [L.,  not  to  us.] 
'he  first  words  of  the  Latin  ver¬ 
sion  of,  and  hence  a  name  for, 
Psalm  cxv.  (cxiii.  in  the  Vul¬ 
gate),  “  Non  nobis,  Domine,  non 
nobis,"  etc.,  sometimes  sung  or 
said  as  an  expression  of  humble 
thankfulness  to  God  for  llis 
mercies. 

||non  no'bia  so'lum.  [L.]  Not 

merely  for  ourselves. 


non-no'ble,  a.  See  non-. 
non-nom'ad,  u.  See  non-. 

||  non  no'strum  in'ter  vos  tan'- 
tas  com-po'ne-re  li'tes.  (L.] 
(It  is)  not  in  my  power  to  settle 
such  great  disputes  betweenyou. 

Vergil  (Eclogues,  III.  108'. 
non  nu'tri  ent,  a.,  non  nu-tri'- 
tious  ( nr>n7nfl-trlsh'?<s),  a.,  non- 
nu'tri-tive,  a.  See  non-. 
non'ny.  Dial.  Eng.  var.  of 

NINNY. 

non'ny-non7ny.  An  expression 
used  as  a  refrain,  often  with  a 
suggestion  of  something  indeli¬ 
cate.  Obs.  or  Archaic. 
non/o-be'di-ence,  n.  See  non-. 
non  o-bei'aance,  n.  Nonobedi¬ 
ence.  Obs. 

non-ob'li  ga-to-ry,  a.,  non'ob- 
serv'ance,  ?i.,  non-ob  ser-va'- 
tlon,  v.  See  non-. 
non  obst.  Abbr.  Non  obstante. 
non-ob'8tant.  prep.  [F.  nonob - 
stant,  prop.,  tne  thing  in  ques¬ 
tion  not  hindering  (L.  obst  a  ns, 
p.  pr.)  ]  Notwithstanding.  Obs. 
||  non7ob78tant'  cla  meur'  de 
ha  ro'  (non7op76tii  n'  kln7mQr/' 
d?  a7ro').  [F.]  Notwithstand¬ 
ing  the  hue  ana  cry. 
non  oc-cult'ing.  o..non7oc-cur'- 
rence,  non-o'dor-ous.  o..non- 
of'fice-hold  ing.  a.,  non'of  fi'- 
cial,  a.,  non  of-fi'cial-ly,  adv., 
non  of-fic'i-nal.  a.  See  non-. 
no-no'ic  (nft-no'Yk),  a.  [Cf. 
nonane.]  Chem.  Designating 
a  saturated  monobasic  acid  con¬ 
taining  nine  carbon  atoms 
(CJ,H1,02)  ;  specif.,  pelargonic. 
II  non  om'ni  a  pob'bu  mus  om'- 
ne8(bm,nez).  [I,.]  We  cannot 
all  do  every  thing. 

Vergil  (Eclogues,  VIII.  63). 
II  non  om'nis  mo'ri-ar.  [L.]  I 
shall  not  wholly  die. 

Horace  (Odes,  III.  xxx.  6). 
non7o-naph'thene  (n6n76-n&f'- 
then),  ti.  [L.  nonus  ninth  4- 
nojihfhene.]  Chem.  A  naphthene 
of  the  formula  CyIIi8.  See  naph¬ 
thene. 

non7o-pol'i-tan,  n.  A  dealer  m 
old  horses  ;  a  horse  courser.  Obs. 
non-op7po-8l'tion.  n.,  non-op'ti- 
cal,  a.,  non-o7ri-en'tal,  to,  non 
os'eine,  a.  See  non-. 
non'ose  (nbn'os),  7?.  [L.  tiotjub 
ninth  4- -o.ve.]  Org.  Cfiem.  Any 
member  of  a  group  of  sugars 
containing  nineatomsof  carbon 
in  the  molecule. 

non-ox'i-dat7ing,  a.,  non-ox'l- 
diz7ing.  non  ox-yg'e-ncua 

(nfi  n'b  k-s  Y  j'v-n  u  s),  a.,  non- 
paid',  a.  See  non-. 
Non-pal7li-a'ta,  n.jd.  |NL.  ; 
non-  4-  Palliata .]  Zool.  A  divi¬ 
sion  of  gastropods  equiv.  to 
Nudibranchiata.  —  non-pal'll- 
ate,  a. 


food,  foot ;  out,  oil ;  chair  ;  go  ;  sing,  ii)k  ;  then,  thin  ;  nature,  verdure  (250) ;  K  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144) ;  boN  ;  yet ;  zh  =  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Guide. 
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non  pa  reil'  (nSiFpd-rgl'),  a.  [F.  ;  non  not  -f-  pareil equal, 
fr.  LL.  pariculus ,  dim.  of  L.  par  equal.  See  non  ;  peer, 
«.]  Having  no  equal ;  peerless. 

non'pa  reil',  n.  [See  nonpareil,  a.]  1.  Something  of 
tuiequaled  excellence  ;  a  nonesuch  ;  paragon  ;  —  often  used 
as  a  name,  as  for  a  kind  of  sweetmeat  (orris  powder  covered 
with  sugar),  a  kind  of  apple,  a  kind  of  wheat,  a  kind  of 
very  narrow  silk  ribbon,  any  of  several  moths,  etc. 

2.  [F.  nonpareille.' j  Print.  A  size  of  type.  See  type. 

This  line  is  printed  in  the  type  called  nonpareil. 

3.  A  beautifully  colored  finch  ( Cyanospiza  ciris),  of  the 
southern  United  States.  The  male  has  the  head  and  neck 
deep  blue,  rump  and  under  parts  bright  red,  back  and  wings 
golden  green,  and  the  tail  bluish  purple. 

non  par-tic'i-pat  ing  (libiVpar-tTs'i-pat'Tng;  nbn'pdr-),  a. 
Lift ‘  Insurance .  Not  participating  or  giving  the  right  to 
participate  in  the  surplus  or  profits  ;  of  or  pertaining  to 
insurance  in  which  the  policy  holders  do  not  participate 
in  the  surplus  or  profits  ;  as,  nonparticipating  business, 
non  par'ti-san  (non-par'tT-zdn),  a.  Not  partisan  ;  of,  pert, 
to,  or  consisting  of,  persons  appointed  or  elected  without 
regard  to  political  affiliations  ;  not  controlled  by  parties  or 
party  spirit  or  interests  ;  characterized  by  absence  of  par¬ 
tisanship  ;  as,  a  nonpartisan  board  ;  nonpartisan  action, 
non-pay'ment  (-pa'ment),  n.  Neglect  or  failure  to  pay. 
non  per  form'ance  (nSiFper-ffir'mans),  n.  Neglect  or  fail¬ 
ure  to  perform. 

non'plane'  (nJSiFplan'),  a.  Math.  Not  lying  in  one  plane  ; 
twisted  ;  —  said  of  certain  curves. 

non'plus  (u5n'plus),  n.  [L.  non  not  -f-  plus  more,  further. 
See  plural.]  A  state  in  which  no  more  can  be  said  or  done, 
or  which  battles  reason  or  confounds  judgment ;  inability 
to  proceed  or  decide  ;  puzzle  ;  quandary  ;  —  usually  in 
phrase  at  (to ,  in)  a  nonplus. 

Both  of  them  are  a  perfect  nonplus  and  baffle  to  all  human 
understanding.  South. 

So  I  left  him,  being  driven  to  a  nonplus.  Marlowe. 
non'plus,  v.  t.  ;  non'plused  (-plust)  or  non'plussed  ;  non'- 
plus-ino  or  non'plus-sing.  To  bring,  put,  reduce,  etc.,  to 
a  nonplus  ;  to  puzzle  ;  to  stop,  or  render  helpless,  by  per- 
<  plexity  or  the  like  ;  as,  he  was  nonplused  by  the  question, 
non'-pros'  (nSn'prbs'),  v.  t.  ;  non'prossed'  (-prbst') ;  non'- 
pros'sino.  To  enter  a  non  prosequitur  against. 

II  non  pro-se'qui-tur  (n5n  pro-sSk'wT-tur).  [L.,  he  does 
not  prosecute.]  Law.  A  judgment  entered  against  the 
plaintiff  in  a  suit  where  he  does  not  appear  to  prosecute  ; 
—  usually  abbr.  to  non  pros.  See  nolle  prosequi. 
non'-Py  thag;0  re'an  (nSn'pT-thSg'o-re'an),  a.  Math. 
Not  maintaining  the  Pythagorean  theorem  concerning  the 
right  triangle  ;  —  said  of  a  non- Archimedean  geometry  that 
does  not  assume  the  symmetry  of  the  plane,  and  in  which 
the  base  angles  of  an  isosceles  triangle  are  not  equal  and 
one  side  of  a  triangle  may  not  be  less  than  the  sum  of  the 
other  two. 

non  re-ac'tive  (nSn're-Sk'tTv),  a.  Elec.  Without  inductance 
or  capacity  ;  —  said  of  a  circuit  offering  only  ohmic  resist¬ 
ance  to  a  current. 

non  reg'u  la'tion  (-rgg'u-la'shftn),  a.  Not  subject  to  regu¬ 
lation  ;  — said  in  India  of  certain  provinces  for  which  the 
governor-general  in  council  had  power  to  make  laws  not 


in  accordance  with  the  forms  prescribed  for  legislation  by 
the  Charter  Acts,  but  by  executive  orders,  corresponding 
to  the  orders  in  council  of  the  crown  for  the  crown  colo¬ 
nies.  The  India  Councils  Act  of  1861  took  away  this  power, 
but  gave  legislative  force  to  the  laws  already  so  made, 
non  res'i  dence  (  n5u-rgz't-dens),  n.  State  or  fact  of  being 
nonresident. 

non-res'i  dent  (-dent),  a.  1.  Not  residing  in  a  particular 
place,  on  one’s  own  estate,  or  in  one’s  proper  place  ;  sys¬ 
tematically  absent  from  one’s  benefice,  charge,  or  estate. 
2.  Fig.,  deviating  or  departing  (from).  Obs. 
non-res'i  dont,  n.  A  nonresident  person, 
non're  sist'ance  (ii5n/re-zis'tans),  n.  The  principles  or 
practice  of  a  nonresistant ;  passive  obedience  or  submission, 
non're-sist'ant  (-ttfnt),  a.  Making  no  resistance. 
noiFre-sist'ant,  n.  One  who  maintains,  or  acts  on  the 
theory,  that  no  resistance  should  be  made  to  constituted 
authority,  even  when  unjust  or  oppressive  ;  also,  one  who 
holds  that  violence  should  never  be  resisted  by  force. 
noiFre-straint'  (n&n/r£-straut'),  n.  Freedom  from,  or  lack 
of,  restraint;  specif.,  Med.,  the  treatment  of  the  insane 
without  mechanical  restraint. 

non-scrip'tnr-al  (n5n-skrip'^ur-al),  a.  Not  scriptural  ; 
unscriptural ;  specif. ,  Mohammedanism,  not  believing  in 
the  scriptures  (said  of  a  person  not  professing  any  of  the 
so-called  revealed  faiths).  —  non  scrip'tur  al  ist,  n. 
non'sense  (non'sSns),  n.  [non-  -j-  sense:  cf.  F.  nonsens.'] 

1.  That  which  is  not  sense,  or  has  no  sense ;  words,  or 
language,  having  no  meaning,  or  conveying  no  intelligible 
ideas  ;  also,  senseless  action  or  behavior  ;  absurdity. 

2.  A  piece  of  nonsense  or  absurdity.  Rare. 

To  “  become  ”  conscientious  is  a  nonsense  except  through  a 
change  of  heart  and  the  aid  of  sentiment.  W.  C.  Brownell. 

3.  Trifles  ;  things  of  no  importance  or  value. 

4.  An  interpretation  that  is  not  sense. 

Syn.  —  Folly,  silliness,  absurdity,  balderdash,  rubbish, 
nonsense  verses.  Metrical  lines  made  up  of  words  taken 
without  reference  to  their  making  any  connected  or  se¬ 
rious  sense,  metrical  correctness,  pleasing  rhythm,  and 
a  grotesque  effect  being  sought. 

non-sen'si-cal  (nbn-sSn'sT-kal),  a.  Of  the  nature  of,  or 
full  of,  nonsense ;  without  sense ;  unmeaning ;  absurd  ; 
foolish;  preposterous.  —  non-sen'si-cal-ly,  adv.  —  non- 
sen'si  cal  ness,  non  sen  sl  call  ty(-k51'T-tT),  n. 

II  non  SO'qui  tur  (sgk'wT-tur).  [L.,  it  does  not  follow.] 
Logic.  An  inference  that  does  not  follow  from  the  prem¬ 
ises ;  specif.,  any  fallacy  resulting  from  a  simple  conver¬ 
sion  of  a  universal  affirmative  proposition  or  from  the 
transposition  of  a  condition  and  its  consequent ;  —  also 
called  fallacia  consequentis. 

non-Stri'at  ed  (-stri'at-Sd),  a.  Without  striations;  un¬ 
striped  ;  as,  nonstrialed  muscle  fibers.  See  muscle. 
non  sub-scrib'er  (n<5n/sab-skrib'er),  n.  One  who  does 
not  subscribe;  specif,  [often  cap.],  one  who  refuses  to 
subscribe  to  a  confession  of  faith,  covenant,  or  the  like,  as 
the  National  Covenant  of  1G38  in  the  Church  of  Scotland, 
or  the  Westminster  Confession  among  Irish  Presbyterians. 
noiFsub-stan'tial-ism  (-stSu'shal-iz’m),  n.  The  doctrine 
of  the  unreality  of  phenomena ;  denial  of  substance.  — 
—  non  sub  stan'tial  ist,  n. 

non'suit'  (nSn'sut'),  n.  Law.  A  judgment  given  against 


a  plaintiff  because  of  his  failure  to  prosecute  his  case  or 
his  inability  to  establish  a  prima  facie  case  at  the  trial, 
non'suit  (nQn'sut'),  v.t.;  non'suit'ed;  non'suit'ing.  Law. 
To  determine,  adjudge,  or  record  (a  plaintiff)  as  having 
terminated  his  suit  by  default  or  failure  to  establish  a  good 
cause  of  action  ;  to  subject  to  a  nonsuit.  In  strict  common- 
law  practice  nonsuit  is  used  only  of  the  termination  of  the 
suit  on  motion  of  the  defendant  against  a  defaulting 
plaintiff  ;  but  in  modern  practice  the  term  is  often  used  of 
other  terminations  of  a  case  not  on  the  merits,  as  by  a 
nolle  prosequi,  or  where  a  judgment  is  directed  against 
the  plaintiff  because  he  fails  to  establish  a  prima  facie 
case.  Not  being  on  the  merits,  a  nonsuit  does  not  bar  an¬ 
other  action  on  the  same  cause.  In  code  pleading  the  term 
discontinuance  is  generally  used  instead  of  nonsuit. 
non  syl  lab'ic  (nSn'si-l&b'Tk),  a.  Phon.  Not  forming,  or 
not  capable  of  forming,  a  syllable  by  itself  ;  as,  a  nonsyl- 
labic  consonant.  — non  syl  lab'ic-ness,  n. 
non  ter'mi-nat  ing  (nbn-tffr'mT-nat'Tng),  a.  Not  terminat¬ 
ing.  —  nonterminating  decimal  (between  U  and  1).  Math.,  any 
decimal  whose  law  of  formation  does  not  assign  0  to  all 
places  after  a  given  place  and  so  produce  a  terminating 
decimal ;  an  interminate  decimal. 

non-u'ni-form/ist  (-u'nT-fdr'mTst),  n.  One  who  believes 
that  past  changes  in  the  structure  of  the  earth  have  pro¬ 
ceeded  from  cataclysms  or  causes  more  violent  than  are 
now  operating  ;  —  called  also  nonuni formitarian. 
non  un'ion  (-un'ywn),  a.  1.  Not  belonging  to,  or  affiliated 
with,  or  according  with  the  requirements  of,  a  trade 
union  ;  as,  a  nonunion  carpenter;  nonunion  labor. 

2.  Not  recognizing  or  favoring  trade- unions  or  trade- 
unionists  ;  as,  a  nonunion  contractor, 
non- un'ion- ism  (-Tz’m),  1 1.  The  theories,  opinions,  or 
practices  of  those  who  do  not  support  trade  unions  or  v\  ho 
do  not  believe  that  they  are  beneficial. —  non  un'ion  1st.  n. 
non'u-ple  (nbn'u-p’l),  a.  [L.  nonus  ninth,  with  ending  as  in 
E.  quadruple,  quintuple ,  etc. :  cf.  F.  nonuple.]  Ninefold, 
nonuple  time.  Music.  See  time,  n.,  13  a. 
non'u  plot  (-plSt),  n.  [Dim.  fr.  nonuple.]  Music.  A 
group  of  nine  notes  to  be  played  in  the  time  of  eight  or  six. 
non-us'er  (n5n-uz'er),  n.  [non-  -]-  user.]  Law.  Neglect 
or  omission  to  use  ;  failure  to  use  or  exercise  any  right  or 
privilege,  as  of  an  easement  or  franchise  or  office. 

An  office  .  .  may  be  forfeited  by  misuser  or  nonuser.  Blackstone. 
non-vol'un-ta-ry  (-v<51'wn-ta-rT),  a.  Neither  voluntary  nor 
involuntary  ;  not  affected  by  volition  or  desire  ;  aconative. 
non-vor'ti-cal  (-v6r'tT-kttl),  a.  Not  vortical.  —  nonvortical 
motion,  motion  of  a  fluid  in  which  infinitesimal  rectilinear 
elements  may  revolve,  without  themselves  rotating,  about 
an  axis,  or  in  which  the  velocity  curl  equals  0. 
noo'dle  (noo'd’l),  n.  [Orig.  uncert.  Cf.  noddle,  noddy.] 
A  simpleton  ;  a  blockhead  ;  a  stupid  person  ;  a  ninny.'* 

The  chuckling  grin  of  noodles.  Si/dnetj  Smith. 
noo'dle,  n.  [G.  nudel  vermicelli.]  A  thin  strip  of  dough 
made  with  flour  and  eggs,  rolled  out,  and  cut  into  small 
pieces.  Noodles  are  used  esp.  in  soups, 
nook  (ndbk),  n.  [ME.  nok  ;  orig.  uncert.]  A  tapering  or 
gradually  narrowing  place,  space,  part,  portion,  etc., 
formed  by  an  angle  within  a  body  or  between  bodies  ;  a 
corner  ;  specif.  :  a  A  corner  of  cloth,  paper,  or  the  like,  or 
of  an  angular  figure  ;  as,  the  nook  of  a  Scottish  plaid.  Now 


non-Pa'ni-ne'an,  a.,  non-pa'-  | 
pal.  a.,  non  pa'piBt,  n.,  non  par' - 
a-Bit'ic,  <<■  See  non-. 
non'pa-rel'la  (nOn'pd-rPl'd). 
Pseudo-Italian  var.  of  nonpa¬ 
reil.  [Oft*.  I 

non  pa'ri-el'lo,  n.  Nonpareil.  | 
non'pa-rish'ion-er,  ti.,  non-par  - 
lia  men'ta  ry,  a.,  non-par'ti- 
al'i-ty,  n.  See  non-. 
non  par'ty,  a.  See  non-. 
non'-Pa3-ca'li-an  (nbn'pas-ka' 
1T-/Tn  ;  -pas-kii'-),  a.  Math.  Not 
following  the  methods  and  as¬ 
sumptions  of  Pascal  ;  esp.,  not 
assuming  the  axiom  of  Archi¬ 
medes  and  the  metric  axioms, 
non-pas'ser-ine,  a.  Zoo/.  Not 
passerine  ;  —  often  designating 
esp.  the  birds  of  the  group  Co- 
raciiformes. 

II  non  pas'si-buB  ae'quis.  [L.] 
Not  with  equal  steps  ;  not  keep¬ 
ing  step.  Vergil  (/E.,  II.  724). 
non-patho-gen'ic.  a.,  non-pay'- 
ing.  a.,  non'peaked'  (nbn'pekt'; 
-pek'Sd),  a.,  non'pe  lag'ic,  «., 
nonpe'nal,  a.,  non  per  cep'- 
tlon.  ti.,  non  per'fo-rat  ed.  a., 
non  per'fo-rat/ing.  a.,  non  per- 
form'er,  n.,  non  per  form'ing, 
a  tf  n.  See  non-. 
nonperill.  d*  nonpareil 
non-pe  ri-od'ic,  a.,  non-per'ish- 
Ing.  a.  V  n.,  non  per'me-a-tle, 
a.,  non  per'pe-tu'i-ty,  n.,  non  - 
per-sist'ent,  a.,  non  per'son. 
n.  See  non-. 

nonphe-nom'e-nal,  a.  Noume- 
nal  ;  existing:  as  a  reality, 
non'pho-net'ic,  a.,  non'phos- 

£hat'ic,  «.,  non-phos'phor- 
:ed,  a.  See  non- 
non-pho'to  bi-ot'ic,  a.  Biol. 
Capable  of  living  without  light, 
non  pig'ment-ed.  a.  See  non-. 
non  pla  cen'tal,  a.  Zodl.  Hav¬ 
ing  no  placenta,  as  a  marsupial. 

II  non  pla'cet  (nbn  pla'set).  [L.] 
It  does  not  please;  —  used  in 
giving  a  negative  vote  in  ecclesi¬ 
astical  assemblies  and  in  the  leg¬ 
islative  assemblies  of  the  older 
universities  ;  hence,  a  negative 
vote,  or,  Ohs.,  in  general,  an  ex¬ 
pression  of  dissent  or  disap¬ 
proval. 

non  pla'cet,  v.  t.  To  vote  non 
placet,  or  in  the  negative  ;  to  re¬ 
ject,  ns  a  grace  {Eng.  Uhiv.). 
non'plus,  a.  At  a  nonplus ; 
nonplused  ;  perplexed.  Ohs. 
non/plus  a'tioB,  non  plus-sa'- 
tion  (n5n/plu8-a'sh«n),  n.  A 
nonplusing;  state  of  being  non¬ 
plused. 

non'plushed',  a.  See  non-. 
non'plust.  a.  Nonplused. 

||  non  plUB  ul'tra.  [L.]  =  ne 
PLUS  ULTRA,  1. 

non-poi'son  ous,  a.,  non-po'lar. 
a.,  non-po'lar-iz'a-ble.  a.,  non- 
po'lar-iz  ing.  a.,  non  po  lit'i- 
cal,  a.,  non-pon  der-os'i-ty,  n., 
oon-pon'der-ous,  a.,  non  pop  u 


lar'i-ty,/<..  non-po'rous,  a.,  non- 
por  phy-rit'ic,  a.,  non'port/,  n. 

See  non-.  [tive  or  privative. | 
non-pos'i  tlve.  Logic.  Nega-| 

||  non  poa'BU-muB  (pbs'Cl-mus). 
[L.]  Lit.,  we  cannot :  -  a  state¬ 
ment  or  reply  expressing  the  im¬ 
possibility  of  acting  or  moving 
in  a  matter. 

nonpower,  n.  Lack  of  power  ; 
impotence  Obs. 
non-prae'di  al.  a.,  non  preach'- 
ing,  a.,  non-pre'eious  (nfin- 
presh'ws),  a.,  non  pre-cip'i-ta'- 
tion,  »•.  non'pre-des  ti  na'tion, 
non  pre-hen'siie.  non- 
prep'  a-ra'tion,  non-pres'by- 
ter,  it.,  non-pres'ence.  //.,  non- 
pres  en  ta'tion.  n.,  non  press', 
a.,  non  prim'i-tive,  a.,  non  prin 
eip'i-ate,  a.,  non  prin'ci-pled, 
a.,  non-prob'a-ble,  a.,  non  pro- 
due'er  (-pro-dus'er),  it.,  non/- 
pro-duc'tion,  n.,  non  pro-duc'- 
tive,  a.,  non  pro-due 'live  ness, 
//.,  non'pro-fessed'.  a.,  non'pro- 
fes'8ion-al,  a.,  non  pro-fi'cience 
(-pru-flsh'£ns),  «.,  non  pro-fl'- 
cien-cy  (-en-sY),  n.,  non  pro-fi'- 
cient  (-gnt).  See  non-. 

non  pro'gre-di  est  re'gre-di 
(n5n  prbg'rt-di  Cst  r{?g'r?-dl) 
rL.l  Not  to  go  forward  is  to  go 
backward. 

non  pro-greB'sive.  a.,  non-pro''- 
hi-bi'tion,  n.  See  non-. 
non'pro-mo'vent,  a.  | non-  4-  L 
promoveiis,  p  pr..  advancing.] 
Not  advancing.  Ohs. 
non  pro-nun  ci-a'tion,  n..  non7- 
pro-pri'e  tor,  n.  See  NON-, 
non  pros,  (nbn  prbs).  Abbr 
Non  prosequitur, 
non-pros' e-cu'tion,  non/pro- 
tec'tion,  //.,  non-pro'te  id.  a.. 
non'pro-trac'tile,  a.,  non-pro'- 
tracj;il'i-ty,  //..  non  prov'en 
(-proov'’n),  non-psycho- 
log'i  cal.  a.,  non-pub  li-ca'tion. 
n..  non-pul'sat-ing.  a.,  non- 

f»unc'tur-a-ble,  a.,  non-pun'ish- 
ng,  a.  3r  n. .  non  pun'ish-ment, 
n..  non'pur-8uit'.  n .,  non  pu- 
tre8'cent.  a.,  non  pu-tres'ci-ble. 
a  .  non  put'ting,  a.  &•  n.,  non- 
py'o-gen'ic.  a..  non-pyr'Ltif'er- 
oub.  a..  non-O.uak'er  (-kwak'er), 
a.,  non-qual'i-ty,  n.  See  non-. 

||  non  quis.  sed  quid.  [L.]  Not 
who.  but  whnt. 

I|  non  quo,  sed  quo'mo-do.  [L.] 
Not  by  whom,  but  how. 
non  rail 'road' er.  n..  non-rat'a- 
bll'i  ty  (nbn-rat'd-bYl'T-tY),  n., 
non  ra'tion-al,  rr..  non're  ac'- 
tor.  it.,  non-read'ing.  a.  n., 
non  re-al'i-ty,  n.,  non're-ceipt', 
n..  non  re-ceiv'ing.  a.  Sr  w.,  non  - 
re  cess',  v..  non  re  cip'ro-cal, 
a.,  non  rec  i-proc'i-ty,  non - 
re-cit'al.  n.,  non-rec'og-ni'tion 
(-r^k'^g-nYsh '?7n).  //..  non  re¬ 
coil',  7i..  non  rec-tan'gu-lar.  a., 
non  rec'ti-fied.  a.,  non  re-cur'- 
rent,  a.,  non 're-cur 'ring,  a.. 


non  re-dresa'ing.  a.,  non  re  fill '- 
a-ble,  a.,  non  re-frig'er-ant,  a., 
non  re-gard'ance.  n.,  non  re- 
gard'ing,  a  3r  '<■  8ee  non-. 
non-re'gent,  n.  Eng.  Enirersi- 
ties.  A  master  of  arts  whose  re¬ 
gency  has  ceased.  See  REGENT 
non  reg'i-ment-ed,  a.,  non  reg'- 
is-tered.  a.,  non  reg  is-tra'tion, 
//.,  non  re  lapsed',  a.,  non-rel  'a- 
tive,  a.  5r  //.,  non're-li'gion 
(nbn'rS-lYj'itn).  »  non  re  li'- 
gioua  (-<<s),  non  re-li'gious-ness, 
7i.,  non're-mis'sion  (nCn'rf- 
mY8h'un).  u.,  non'ren-di'tion 
(-r2n-dTsh'«n).  n..  non  re-new' 
al,  n.,  non  re-pair',  it.,  non  re- 
pay'a-ble,  non're  peal'ing. 
a.  ar  7i.,  non-rep'e  ti'tion  (-rep/e- 
tYsh'rtn),  n.,  non-rep'li-cate.  >>. 
(Ohs.),  non-rep  re-sent'a-tive. 
a.,  non-re  pro-duc'tive,  a.,  non 
re  quire 'ment.  n..  non  re-sem'- 
blance, See  non-. 
non-re8'i-den-cy.  n  Nonresi 
dence.  Ohs.  or  R. 
non-reB'i-den'tal.  a.  See  non-. 
non  res'i-dent  er.  7?.  A  nonresi 
dent,  as  a  clergyman, 
non-res  i-den'tial,  a  See  non-. 
non-re8'i-den'tia-ry.  n.  A  non¬ 
resident  cliurch  dignitary,  —  a 
Not  residentiary, 
non're-sist'ing,  a.  Not  making 
resistance  :  nonresistant 
non  re-spect'a  ble.  a.,  non  re- 
spir'a-ble.  <>..  non-res  ti  tu'tion, 
7i.,  non  re-ten 'tion.  n..  non-ret'- 
i-nal.  <t.,  non  re-trac'tile,  a., 
non  re-turn',  a.  Sf  n..  non  re- 
turn'a-ble.  a.,  non  re-veal'ing, 
a.,  non  re-venge'.  n .,  non're- 
verse',  a.,  non  re-vers'i-ble,  a. 
See  non-. 

non  re-vers'ing.  a.  Not  revers¬ 
ing  ;  not  changing  in  direction 
or  sign,  as  an  electric  current, 
non-rid'ing  (-nd'Yng),  a.,  non  - 
rimed'  or  non  rhymed'  (nbn'- 
rimd'),  non'ri-pa'ri  an. 
non-Ro'man,  a  tf  it.,  non-ru'- 
mi-nant.  a.  See  non-. 

Non-ru  mi-nan'ti  a.  n.  pi.  [NL.] 
Zoitl.  The  Artiodactvla  exclu¬ 
sive  of  the  Ruminantia. 
non'ry.  4*  nunrv. 
non-sac 'cha-rine.  a.  See  non-. 
non'sane'.o.  Insane;  unsound, 
non-san'i-ty,  n.  Unsoundness 
of  mind  ;  insanity.  Ohs. 

||  non  sans  droict'  (nOn'  s'anz' 
droit').  [OF.]  Not  without 
right ;  —  motto  on  Shakespeare’s 
coat  of  arms. 

non  -San-skrit'ie.o.  See  non-. 
||  non  8a-pe're  1’  ab-bie'ei  (non 
sii-pa'ra  lab-bet'che)  [It.]  Not 
to  know  the  alphabet, 
non-sat'u-rat  ed.  a.,  non-scald 
ing.  a.,  non-sci'ence.  n.,  nou- 
sci'en-tif'ic,  a.  See  non-. 
nonscript,  a.  [ non -  -f  L.  scrip- 
tus  written.]  Unwritten.  Obs. 
non-sea'son-al,  a.,  non  se-cre'- 
tion.  ti..  non  sec-ta'ri  an,  a., 


non  sec-to'ri-al,  a.,  non'se-cu'- 
ri  ty.  n  .  -Sem-it'ic,  a.  See  non-. 
non'sense,  a.  Nonsensical  Obs 
non-sen'8i-ble,  a.  See  non-. 
non-sen'si-cal,  n.  A  nonsensi¬ 
cal  thing. 

non  sen'si-fy,  v.  t.  To  make 
nonsense  of.  —  non-sen  si-fi-ca'- 
tion,  7i. 

non-sen'si-tive.  a.  See  non-. 
non-sen'si-tive.  n  A  nonsen- 

sitive  thing.  Ohs.  [-ness. I 
non-sen'si  tive-ness.  n.  Seel 
non  sen'ti  ent.  a.  See  non-. 
non  seq  Abbr.  Non  sequitur. 
non'se-qua'cious.  a .,  non  se'ri- 
ous,  a.,  non-se'ri-ous-ly,  adv., 
non-ser'vi-en'tial  (-sQr'vY-en'- 
shdl),  a.,  non-set'ter.  n.  See 
non-  [non-sex'u-al-ly,  adr.  | 
non-sex'u-al,  a.  Asexual.  —  | 
non-ship'ping.  a.,  non-shrink'- 
ing.  a.  See  non-. 

||  non  si'bi,  sed  om'ni-bus 
(sTb'Y).  [L.1  Not  for  self,  but 
for  all. 

II  non  si'bi,  sed  pa'tri-ae.  [L.] 
Not  for  himself,  but  for  his 
country.  [re-al,  a.  See  non-  | 
non-sie'ea-tive.  «.,  non  si-de'-| 
nonsien.  ^  nuncheon. 
non  sig'na-to-ry,  a.,  non'sig- 
nif'i  cance.  n..  non  sig-nif'i- 
cant,  a.,  non  sig-nif'i-ca- tive. 
a-  non-sil'i-cat  ed.  a.,  non  si- 
li'ceous  (-sl-lYsh'us),  a.  See 

NON-.  [DAL.  I 

non  Bine',  a.  =  nonsini  soi-| 
r.on-8in'gu-lar,  a  See  non-. 
non-si  nus-oi'dal,  «.  Not  sinus- 
|  oidnl. 

non  sit'ter,  ti.  See  non- 
non'skid'.  a.  Having  the  tread 
I  corrugated  or  otherwise  spe¬ 
cially  constructed  to  resist  skid- 
]  ding  ;  ns,  a  nonskid  tire, 
non  skid 'ding,  a.,  non-siave'- 
hold  ing,  a.,  non  slip',  a.,  non- 
smok'ing  (-smok'lng),  non- 
smut'ting.  a.  See  non-. 
j  nonsoc.  Abbr.  Nonsociety, 
non-so'cial.  a.  tf  non'so-ci'- 
e-ty.  a.,  non  so-lid'i-fied,  a., 
non'so-lu'tion.  n.  See  non-. 
non-8ol'ven-cy.  n.  Insolvency, 
non-sol'vent.  a.  5f  n.  Insolvent. 
non-Span'ish.  rr.,  non-spar'ing 
(-spar'Yng).  a.,  non-spark'ing, 
non  spe'cial  i-spcsh'dl),  a., 
non  spe'cial  ized  (-Tzd),  a.,  non 
spe'eie,  n..  non  spe-cif'ic.  a., 
non-spec'i-fied,  a.,  non-spir'it, 
/!..  non-spir'it-ous,  a.,  non- 
spir'it  ual.  a.,  non  spon-ta'ne- 
oub.  a.  See  non-. 
non  spored'  (nbn'spord'  ;  201), 
a.  W  ithout  spores ;  not  pro¬ 
ducing  spores. 

non-sport'ing.  a.,  non-sprout'- 
)  ing,  a.,  non-start'er.  it.,  non- 
start'ing.  a.,  non-stel'lar,  a., 
;  non  stop',  a.,  non-stretch'a- 
ble,  a.,  non-strik'er  (-strik'i?r), 
it  .non  striped'  (stript';  -strlp'- 
I  6d),  a.,  non'8ub-mis'Bion.  n.. 


non'sub-mis'sive.  a.,  non  sub- 
scrib'ing  (-siib-skrTb'Yng),  a. 

71.,  non  sub-scrip 'tion.  //..  non  - 
sub  stan'tial.  a.,  non-sub'stan- 
tive.  a.,  non  suc  cess',  n..  non  - 
8uc-cess'ful,  a.  See  non-. 
non'such.  Var.  of  nonesuch. 
non  suc-to'ri-al,  a.  See  non-. 
non  suf  fi'cience,  n.  Insuffi¬ 
ciency.  Obs. 

non-su'gar,  n  See  non-. 
non'8uit'.  a.  Nonsuited  Obs.  | 
non  sum'mons,  n.  See  non-. 
non  sum  qua'lis  e'ram  [L-] 
am  not  such  as  I  was. 

Horace.  (Odes,  IV.  i.  3) 
non' sup  port'er.  n.,  non  sup¬ 
pressed'.  a.,  non  sup 'pu-ra- tive. 
a.  See  non-.  [security.  Ofts.j 
non-sure'ty  (-shoor'tY).  n.  In-| 
non  sur-viv'al  (nbn'sur-vlv'- 
dl),  ti.,  non  sur-vi'vor,  n.  See 
non-.  [Obs.  I 

non-Bwear'er.  n  A  nonjuror.  | 
non-swear'ing.  a  tf  n.,  non- 
sweat'ing.  a.  Y  u..  non-swim'- 
ming,  a.,  n  o  n-s  y  l'lo-g  iz'i  n  g 
(-sil'ri-jlz'ing),  non-sym'pa- 
thiz'er  (-sYm'pd-thlz'Pr),  n„ 
non-sym'pa  thy.  non  syn- 

ton'ic,  a.,  non-sys  tem-at'ic,  a. 
See  non-. 

nont  Dial.  Eng.  var.  of  xai'NT. 
||  non  ta'li  aux-i'li-o  (dg-zYl'- 
Y-o).  |  L.J  Not  for  such  aid. 

Vergil  (sE.,  II.  521,  referring  to 
the  aid  of  arms) 

non-tan'nin,  n..  non-tar'iff,  a., 
non'tax',  it.  See  non-. 
non-tech'ni  cal,  a.  See  non-. 
non-ten'ure.  n.  Law.  A  funner 
plea  in  bar  made  by  a  defend¬ 
ant  in  u  n  al  action*  setting  up 
that  he  did  not  hold  the  land, 
non  te-nu'ri-al,  a.  See  non-. 
non'term',  u.  Law.  The  vaca¬ 
tion  between  two  terms  of  a 
court.  Ohs.  or  R.,  Eng.  [  Ohs.  I 
non-ter'mi-nus,  ti.  Nonterm. I 
non  ter-res'tri-al.  a.,  non-ter  ri- 
to'ri-al.  a.,  non  ter  ri-to  ri-al'i- 
ty,  n..  non  tes  ta-men'ta-ry.  a., 
non  -Teu  ton'ic,  «.,  non  the-ls'- 
tic,  a.,  non-thor'ough-fare',  ti. 
See  NON-. 

nontid  ^  noontide. 
non-tid'al  (nbn-tld'rll),  a.,  non- 
tox'ic,  </.,  non-trad'er  (-trad'- 
Pr),  ti.,  non  trans  fer  a-bil'i-ty, 

11.,  non  trans  gres'sion,  //..  non  - 
trans-mis 'sion.  non  trans- 
par 'ent.  a.,  non  trans  pos'ing, 

non-trav'e'-ero/--trav'el-ler. 
ti..  non-treat'ed.  a.,  non-trea'ty. 
a.,  non-tribes'man,  ti.,  non-tri'- 
er,  71.  See  non-. 
non'tro-nite  (n5  n't  rl5-n  T  t),  ti. 
[From  the  arrondissement  of 
Nontron,  France.]  Min.  A  pale 
yellow  or  greenish  earthy  min¬ 
eral,  consisting  chiefly  of  hy¬ 
drous  silicate  of  iron,  and 
classed  with  chloropal. 
non'truth'.  ti..  non  tuned',  a., 
non-tur'bi-nat  ed.  a.  See  non-. 


Il  non  ul'tra  Ne  plus  ultra.  Ohs. 

non  um-brel'lae  d(n  f.  n  0  m- 
brel'ad),  u.  See  non-. 

||  no-num'que  pre  ma'tur  in 
an'num.  [L.]  And  let  it  (i.  e., 
something  one  may  have  writ¬ 
ten)  he  kept  back  or  supposed 
till  the  ninth  year;  —  often 
quoted  without  the  -que. 

Horace  (Ars  Poetica ,  388). 
non  un  der-stand'ing,  a.,  non¬ 
un  der-stand'ing-ly,  adv.,  non- 
u'ni  form,  a.  See  non-. 
non-u  ni  form  i-ta'ri-an,  n.  = 
NONUN  I  FORM  1ST. 
non-u'ni-form-ly.  adr..  non  un'¬ 
ion  (-fln'vun),  ti.,  non  u-nit'ed 
(-n-nTt'Pd),  a.,  non  up-hol'- 
stered,  a.,  non  -U-ra'li  an.  a., 
non-us'age(-Qz'itj),7/  See  non-. 
non-us'ag  er,  or  non-Us'ag-er 
(-uz'it-jpr),  ti.  Eng.  Hist.  One 
of  a  small  body  of  nonjurors 
who  rejected  the  “usages”  in  the 
celebration  of  the  Communion, 
non  us'ance,  n.  Nonusnge.  Obs 
non  use',  it.,  non-UB'ing.  o.,non- 
u'ter  ine.  a.,  non  u-til'i-ta'ri- 
an,  a.,  non-va'lent.  </..  non  va¬ 
lid  'i-ty,  7i..  non-val'ue.  a.  See 
non-,  nonvalue  bill,  an  accom¬ 
modation  bill. 

non  va'ri  ant,  a.,  non-vas'eu- 
lar,  non-veg'e-ta  tive.  a  , 
non  ven'om-ous.  a.,  non  ver'- 
min-ous.  a.,  non'ver  nac'u-lar, 
a.,  non-ver'ti-cal-3y.  adr..  non'- 
ve-sic'u-lar.  a.,  non-vest'ing.  a., 
non-vi'a-ble,  a.,  non-vi'bra  tor, 
it.,  non-vir'u-’ent,  a.,  non-vis'- 
cid,  a.,  non-vis'eous.  a.,  non- 
vo'cal,  a.  4-  ti.,  non-vol'a  tile,  a., 
non  vol  can'ic,  a.,  non  vo-li'- 
tion  (-vC-l)sh'itn),  n..  non-vot'- 
ing  (-vot'Yng),  a.  See  non-. 
non  vult  con  ten'de-re.  See 
nolo  contendere. 
non-wa'ter-tight  ,  a.,  non- 

we8t'ern,«.,non-winged'.o.  See 
NON-.  [  Scot  ■  I 

non'wit'.  n.  Nonage.  Obs.  \ 
non-wood'y,  a.,  non-work'er,  ti., 
non-work'ing,  a.  See  non-. 
non'yl  (nttn'Yl),  ti.  [TTOTiane  -f 
-v/.]  Cheat.  rl’he  univalent  hy¬ 
drocarbon  radical,  CoHjo,  of 
which  nonane  is  regai ded  as  the 
hydride. 

non'y-lene  (nbn'Y-len),  ti.  [tioti- 
ane  +  eth.7//e7?e.]  Cftem.  Any 
of  several  isomeric  unsaturated 
hydrocarbons  (Q,Hiu)  of  the 
ethylene  series.  —  non  y-len'ic 
(-lPn'Yk),  a.  [Nonoic.l 

no-nyl'ic  (nij-nYl'Yk),  a.  Chein. \ 
nony-nony.  +  nonny-nonny. 
noo  Obs.  or  dial.  var.  of  new. 
noo.  Scot.  &  dial.  Eng.  var.  of 

NOW. 

noo'dle,  v.  t.  To  make  a  noo¬ 
dle,  or  fool,  of.  R.  [-DOM.I 
noo'dle-dom  (-dwm),  n.  Seel 
noo 'dle-head.  ti.  A  noodle,  or 
|  blockhead. 

noo'dle-ism  (-Tz’m),  n.  See  -ism. 


ale,  senate,  care,  &m,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofa  ;  eve,  Svent,  gnd,  recent,  maker;  Ice,  Ill;  old,  6bey,  orb,  ddd,  s5ft,  connect ;  use,  unite,  urn,  up,  circus,  menu ; 

II  Foreign  Word.  +  Obsolete  Variant  of.  +  combined  with.  =  equals. 


NOOK 


1469 


NORM  ATI  VELY 


Cross  Section 
through  Nook 
Shalt  and  ad- 
jnccnt  parts 
of  Pier. 


Chiefly  Scot,  b  A  corner  piece  or  angular  portion  of  land ; 
specif.,  Obs.,  a  headland,  cape,  or  promontory,  c  A  corner 
of  a  building,  street,  etc.  d  An  interior  angle  or  cor¬ 
ner  formed  by  the  meeting  of  two  walls  or  the  like,  as  in 
a  room  ;  recess ;  as,  a  chimney  or  ingle  nook,  e  A  remote, 
secluded,  out-of-the-way,  or  sheltered  corner,  recess,  part, 
place,  or  the  like.  “  This  dark,  sequestered  nook .”  Milton. 

The  quiet  nooks  and  corners  of  history.  .4. ./.  Balfour, 
t  An  old  measure  of  land,  sometimes  made  equal  to  two 
farde.ls,  sometimes  to  one. 

nook  (nook),  v.  t.  <.0  i. ;  nooked  (nobkt)  ;  nook'ing.  To 
hide  or  put  in  a  nook,  or  corner, 
nook  shaft-  Arch.  A  column  set  in  a  reen¬ 
trant  angle,  as  that  made  by  the  parts  of  a 
compound  pier,  differing  from  an  angle 
shaft  in  standing  free  and  being  therefore 
usually  larger. 

no  oi'o  gy  (uo-51'o-jT),  n.  [Gr.  »6o?,  you?, 
the  mind  -f-  - logy .]  The  science  of  the  intui¬ 
tive  truths  of  reason.  —  no'o-log'i  cal  (no'6- 
15j'i-krt0,  a.~  no  Ol'o  gist  (no-51'o-jist),  n. 
noon  (noon),  n.  [AS.  non,  orig.,  the  ninth 
hour,  fr.  L.  nona  (sc.  hora)  the  ninth  hour, 
or  the  church  services  (called  nones)  at  that  hour,  the  time 
of  which  was  afterwards  changed  to  noon.  See  nine  ;  cf. 
NONES,  nuncheon.]  1.  The  ninth  hour  of  the  day  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  Roman  reckoning,  i.  e.,  3  r.  m.  Obs. 

2.  Keel.  —  nones,  2.  Obs. 

3.  The  middle  of  the  day  ;  midday;  the  time  when  the 
sun  is  on  the  meridian  ;  twelve  o’clock  in  the  daytime. 
Apparent  noon  is  the  instant  when  the  sun’s  center  is  on  the 
meridian  :  mean  noon  is  the  instant  when  the  mean,  or 
fictitious,  sun’s  center  is  on  the  meridian  ;  sidereal  noon  is 
the  instant  when  the  vernal  equinox  is  on  the  meridian. 

4.  The  midday  meal  ;  dinner.  Obs.  Piers  Plowman. 
6  a  Midnight;  —  chiefly  in  noon  of  night,  b  The  moon’s 
position  in  the  sky  at  midnight.  Poetic. 

6.  The  most  important  hour,  as  of  a  social  day.  Rare. 

7.  The  midday  sun.  Poetic. 

8  The  highest  point ;  culmination. 

The  very  noon  of  that  brilliant  life.  Motley. 

noon,  v.  t.  /  nooned  (nbond) ;  noon'ing.  1.  To  take  rest 
and  refreshment  at  noon  ;  to  halt  for  the  midday  meal ;  — 
often  with  it.  Local ,  U.  S. 

2.  To  reach  the  highest  point,  or  culmination. 

Itsjjun  is  dimmed  ere  it  had  nooned.  G.  T.  Lanigan. 
noon'day'  (noon'da'),  n.  Midday  ;  noon. 
noon'-flCW'er,  n.  a  Goatsbeard  ( Tragopogon ).  b  Fig 
marigold  {Mesembryanthemum) ;  —  in  allusion  to  the  clos¬ 
ing  of  the  flowers  about  noon. 

noon'ing,  n.  1.  Noontime.  Obs.,  or  U.  S.  <i*  Dial.  Eng. 

2.  A  meal  or  drink  taken  at  noon  ;  midday  meal  or  draf  t. 
Notv  Local ,  U.  S .,  <Sc  Dial.  Eng. 

3.  A  rest  at  noon  ;  an  intermission  for  rest  or  food  in  the 
middle  of  the  day.  Obs.  or  Local ,  U.  S. 

noon'llght'  (noon'lit'),  n.  The  light  of  noon  ;  the  bright¬ 
est  daylight.  “  A  strange  noon  light.19  W.  11.  Hay  tie. 
noon'tide'  (-tid'),  n.  [AS.  nontxd  the  ninth  hour.  See 
noon  ;  tide  time.]  1.  The  time  of  noon  ;  midday. 

2.  Midnight;  the  moon’s  place  at  midnight. 

3.  Fig.  :  Highest  or  culminating  point ;  culmination  ;  noon. 

4.  =  goatsbeard  a.  Obs. 
noon'tlme'  (-tluP),  n.  Midday  ;  noontide. 

noose  (nobs;  277),  n.  [Prob.  fr.  Modern  Pr.  nous  knot, 
slipknot,  orig.  nom.  sing,  or  acc.  pi.,  fr.  L.  nodus:  cf. 
OF.  nos  nom.  sing.,  F.  nceud.  Cf.  node.]  1.  A  loop  with 
a  running  knot,  as  in  a  hangman’s  halter  or  a  lasso,  which 
binds  the  closer  the  more  it  is  drawn. 

2.  Fig.  :  A  tie,  bond,  or  snare. 

noose,  v.  t.;  noosed  (noost ;  noozd)  ;  noos'ing.  1.  To 
secure  by  or  as  by  a  noose  ;  to  catch  or  capture  in  a  noose; 
to  put  or  throw  a  noose  round  ;  to  entrap  ;  insnare. 

2.  To  execute  by  hanging  ;  to  hang. 

3.  To  furnish  with  a  noose  ;  to  make  a  noose  in  or  of ;  to 
pass,  as  a  rope,  so  as  to  make  a  noose  (around  something). 

no'pal  (no'pal),  n.  [Sp.  nopal ,  fr.  Mex.  nopalli.~\  a  Any 
cactus  of  the  genus  Nopalea  ;  specif.,  the  cochineal  cactus 
(JV.  coccinellifera).  b  Hence,  any  prickly  pear. 

No  pa'le-a  (no-pa'le-ri),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  nopal.]  Bot.  A  small 
genus  of  cactaceous  plants  differing  from  Opuntia ,  with 
which  it  is  sometimes  combined,  by  the  erect  petals, 
scarlet  flowers,  etc.  The  most  important  species,  N.  coc- 
cinellifera ,  is  the  cochineal  cactus,  or  cochineal  fig. 
nor  (n6r),  conj.  [ME.  nor ,  contr.  fr.  nother.  See  neither.] 
A  negative  connective  or  particle,  introducing  the  second 
member  or  clause  of  a  negative  proposition  to  continue  the 
force  of  not ,  no,  or  the  like,  in  the  first  member  or  clause, 
or  following  neither  as  a  correlative  (as  or  in  affirmative 
propositions  follows  either).  Chiefly  in  poetic  or  rhetorical 
language,  nor  is  also  sometimes  used  in  the  first  member 
for  neither  or  and  .  .  .  not ;  sometimes  neither  is  omitted 


in  the  first  member  and  implied  by  the  use  of  nor  in  the 
second  member.  The  use  of  another  negative  with  nor, 
qualifying  the  same  member,  is  now  Obs.,  Dial.,  or  Jllit. 

Provide  neither  gold  nor  silver,  nor  brass,  in  your  purses,  nor 
scrip  for  your  journey.  Matt.  x.  9, 10. 

1  love  him  not,  nor  fear  him.  Shak. 

Where  neither  party  is  nor  true,  nor  kind.  Shak. 
Simois  nor  Xantlius  shall  be  wanting  there.  Dryden. 
Not  nat'rul,  nor  not  nice,  says  you.  Stevenson. 
Nor'den-lelt  ma  chine'  gun  m6r'deii-f61t),o/  Nordenfelt 
gun.  [Alter  T.  V.  Nordenfell  (b.  1842),  Swedish  inventor.] 
A  machine  gun  having  a  number  of  barrels  arranged  side 
by  side,  all  loaded  at  once  by  means  of  breech  bolts  at¬ 
tached  to  a  sliding  plate  worked  back  and  forth  by  a  lever. 
The  barrels  are  fired  separately,  but  in  rapid  succession, 
the  effect  being  that  of  a  volley,  but  the  recoil  is  not  exces¬ 
sive.  This  gun  has  been  much  used  in  the  British  navy. 
Nor'dic  (ndr'dTk),  a.  [Cf.  G.  &  F.  nord  north.]  Of  or 
pert,  to  the  Germanic  peoples  of  northern  Europe,  esp.  the 
Scandinavians  and  their  languages.  —  Nordic  race,  Ethnol., 
a  blond  dolichocephalic  race,  one  of  the  tallest  in  the 
world,  found  chiefly  in  Scandinavia,  Scotland,  and  north¬ 
ern  England  ;  —  so  termed  by  J.  Deniker.  Cf.  Teuton. 
nord'mark  ite  (n6rd'miirk-it),  n.  [From  Nordmark ,  Swe¬ 
den.]  1.  Petrog.  An  alkalic  variety  of  syenite  contain¬ 
ing  some  quartz,  and  first  described  from  Norway. 

2.  Min.  A  variety  of  staurolite  containing  manganese. 
Nor 'folk  (nSr'fdk),  n.  1.  An  eastern  county  of  England. 
2.  Short  for  Norfolk  jacket. 

Norfolk  capon,  a  red  herring.  Jocose,  Eng.  —  N.  dumpling. 
Eng.  a  A  kind  of  boiled  dumpling  made  in  Norfolk,  b  A 
native  or  inhabitant  of  Norfolk.  —  N.  Jacket,  a  kind  of  loose- 
fitting  plaited  jacket,  having  a  loose  belt,  worn  chiefly  as 
a  sporting  dress.  —  N.  plover,  the  stone  curlew.  —  N.  spaniel, 
one  of  a  breed  of  field  spaniels  similar  to  the  clumbers, 
but  shorter  in  body  and  of  a  liver-and-white  or  black-and- 
white  color.  —  N.  wherry.  See  wherry  c. 

Norfolk  Island  Pine  a  A  handsome  pinaceous  tree  of  Aus¬ 
tralia  and  Norfolk  Island  ( Araucaria  excelsa ),  with  whorls 
of  horizontal  branches  densely  set  with  deep  green  awl- 
shaped  leaves.  It  is  often  cultivated  in  pots,  seldom  exceed¬ 
ing  a  few  feet  in  height,  though  in  its  native  home  it  grows 
20o  feet  high,  b  Rarely,  any  other  species  of  Araucaria. 
no'ri-a  (no'n-ri),  n.  [Sp.,  fr.  Ar.  na^urah.]  A  large  water 
wheel  turned  by  a  stream  without  a  fall  and  carrying  at 
its  circumference  buckets  which  raise  water  and  discharge 
it  into  a  trough  ;  a  Persian  wheel.  It  is  used  in  Spain,  the 
Levant,  China,  etc. 

nor'land  (nbr'land),  n.  [For  northland.]  [often  cap.'] 

1.  The  land  in  the  north  ;  north  country.  Chiefly  Poetic. 

2.  =  NORLANDER.  Scot.  &  Eng. 

norm  (n6rm),  n.  [L.  norma  a  rule.  See  normal,  a.]  1.  A 
rule  or  authoritative  standard  ;  model ;  type  ;  pattern. 

2.  Math,  a  A  rational  integer,  the  continued  product  in 
any  corpus  of  an  integer  by  its  conjugates,  b  In  Dede¬ 
kind's  theory  of  ideals,  the  number  of  classes  into  which 
all  the  integers  of  a  corpus  may  be  sorted,  so  that  any  two 
elements  of  any  class  are  congruent  (that  is,  their  differ¬ 
ence  is  an  element  of  the  ideal  I )  and  no  two  elements  of 
different  classes  are  cougruent. 

3.  Standard  mineral  composition.  See  petrography. 
nor'ma  (nbr'md),  n.  ;  L.  pi.  -M.E  (-me).  [L.]  1.  A  norm  ; 

a  pattern  or  rule  ;  a  model  ;  a  standard.  J.  S.  Mill. 

2.  A  mason’s  or  a  carpenter’s  square  or  rule. 

3.  A  template  or  gauge. 

4  [cap.]  Astron.  A  southern  constellation  between  Scor¬ 
pio  and  Triangulum. 

nor'mal  (nbr'mdl),  a.  [L.  normalis,  fr.  norma  rule,  pat¬ 
tern,  carpenter’s  square ;  prob.  akin  to  noscere  to  know  ; 
cf.  Gr.  yv^pipot  well  known,  yviopunv  gnomon,  also,  car¬ 
penter's  square.  See  KNOwr ;  cf.  enormous.]  1.  Geom. 
According  to  a  square  or  rule  ;  perpendicular  ;  forming  a 
right  angle.  Specif.  :  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  normal. 

2.  According  to,  constituting,  or  not  deviating  from,  an 
established  norm,  rule,  or  principle  ;  conformed  to  a  type, 
standard,  or  regular  form  ;  performing  the  proper  func¬ 
tions  ;  not  abnormal ;  regular  ;  natural ;  analogical. 

Deviations  from  the  normal  type.  Ilallam. 

3.  Econ.  Pertaining  or  conforming  to  a  more  or  less  per¬ 
manent  standard,  from  which,  if  the  individual  phenom¬ 
ena  deviate  on  either  side,  such  deviations  are  to  be  re¬ 
garded  as  self-corrective.  Thus,  in  economics,  the  normal 
price  is  a  price  which  corresponds  to  cost  of  production. 
In  economics,  natural  and  normal  are  sometimes  used  as 
synonymous;  but  the  use  of  the  word  natural  involves 
certain  metaphysical  assumptions  which  are  not  connoted 
by  the  term  normal. 

4.  Chem.  a  Anal.  Chem.  Denoting  a  solution  of  such 
strength  that  one  liter  contains  one  gram  atom  of  replace¬ 
able  hydrogen  or  its  equivalent.  One  liter  of  a  normal 
solution  contains,  of  a  monobasic  acid  or  monacid  base, 
the  molecular  weight  in  grams,  of  a  dibasic  acid  or  diacid 
base,  half  the  gram  molecular  weight,  etc.  Abbr.  :  N  or 

n  (normal),  r-  or  y  (decinormal  or  tenth-normal),  7  or  ” 
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(fiftieth-normal),  etc.  b  Denoting  certain  assumed  fun¬ 
damental  compounds,  as  acids  from  which  the  real  acids  are 
obtaiued  by  dehydration  ;  thus,  normal  sulphuric  acid  and 
normal  nitric  acid  are  respectively  S(OH)6,  and  N(OH)6. 
C  Denoting  a  salt  that  contains  neither  basic  hydroxyl 
nor  acid  hydrogen  ;  neutral  ;  as,  normal  silver  phosphate, 
Ag;jP04.  d  Org.  Chem.  Denoting  that  one  of  a  series 
of  isomeric  hydrocarbons  or  hydrocarbon  derivatives  in 
which  no  carbon  atom  is  united  with  more  than  tw  o  other 
carbon  atoms  ;  as,  normal  pentane,  hexane,  etc.  Cf.  iso-. 
Syn.  —  See  regular. 

normal  fault.  See  fault,  8.  —  n.  forest.  =  index  forest.  —  n. 
Galoisian.  Math.  =  Galoisian  corpus.  —  n.  illusion.  Psychol. 
See  illusion,  2.  —  n.  law  of  error,  Malh.,  the  law  expressed 

1  (x—m)  * 

by  the  equation  p  =  -  e  cs  where  x  is  the  numeri- 

\nc 

cal  measure  given  by  any  observation,  m  the  arithmetic 
mean  of  an  indefinite  number  of  y’s,  c  a  constant  peculiar 
to  the  group  of  observations,  and  p  is  proportional  to  the 
frequency  of  any  particular  x;  the  meaning  is,  that,  for  any 
large  number  (n)  of  observations,  the  numbers  falling  be¬ 
tween  x  and  x- f  Ar  will  be  nearly  pnAx.  —  n.  place,  Astron ., 
the  apparent  position  of  a  planet  or  comet  at  a  specified 
time,  as  determined  from  a  considerable  number  of  obser¬ 
vations. —  n.  pressure  (for  gases),  standard  pressure,  usually 
taken  to  be  equal  to  that  of  a  column  of  mercury  760  mm. 
in  height.—  n.  price.  See  normal,  a.,  3.—  n.  pyrotartaric  acid, 
Chem.,  glutaric  acid.—  n.  salt  solution,  a  Chem.  See  normal, 
4  a.  b  Physiol.  A  sodium  chloride  solution  containing  6-7.5 
grams  per  liter,  sometimes  with  small  quantities  of  other 
salts ;  —  so  called  because  it  approximates  in  action  and 
density  the  fluids  of  the  body.  —  n.  school,  a  school  whose 
methods  of  instruction  are  to  serve  as  a  model  for  imita¬ 
tion  ;  an  institution  for  the  training  of  teachers.  —  n.  spec¬ 
trum.  See  spectrum.  —  n.  syllable,  Phon.,  an  accented  syl¬ 
lable  contrasted  with  reduced  syllable.  —  n.  volume  of  a 
gas,  Physics  &  Chem.,  its  volume  at  0°C.  and  760  mm.  bar¬ 
ometric  pressure,  as  ascertained  either  by  direct  observa¬ 
tion  or  nv  calculations  in  accordauce  with  the  laws  of 
Boyle  and  Charles. 

nor'mal  (ndr'mal),  n.  [See  normal,  a.]  1.  Geom.  a  Any 
perpendicular  ;  specif.,  a  line  or  plane  perpendicular  to 
the  tangent  line  (or  plane)  to  a  curve  (or  surface)  at  a 
point  of  the  curve  (or  surface),  b  The  intercept  (on  the 
normal  line)  between  the  curve  and  the  x  axis,  c  The  in¬ 
tercept  (on  the  normal  line)  between  the  curve  and  the 
center  of  curvature. 

2.  The  ordinary  or  usual  condition,  degree,  quantity,  or 
the  like  ;  average  ;  mean. 

3.  Short  for  normal  school,  temperature,  etc. 

nor-mal'i  ty  (nor-mSl'T-ti),  n.  Normal  state  or  quality. 

nor'mal  ize  (nGr'mdl-iz),  v.  t.  ;  nor'mal-ized  (-izd) ;  nor'- 

mal-iz'ing  (-Iz'Tng).  To  make  normal ;  to  make  conform 
to,  or  reduce  to,  a  norm  or  standard ;  specif.,  Phon.,  to 
reduce  (the  spelling  of  a  language  or  dialect)  to  a  phonetic 
basis,  each  sound  being  represented  by  one  definite  spell¬ 
ing.  —  nor  mal-i-za'tion  (-T-za'shwn  ;  -l-za'slmn),  n% 

Nor'man  (nor'man),  a.  [F.  normand,  OF.  normant,  nom. 
sing.  &  acc.  pi.  masc.  normanz,  normans ;  of  Scand.  ori¬ 
gin.  See  Northman;  cf.  Norse.]  Of  or  pertaining  to 
Normandy  or  the  Normans  ;  characteristic  of  the  Normans. 
Norman  architecture  or  style,  a  The  peculiar  type  of  Ro¬ 
manesque  first  appearing  in  and  near  Normandy  about 
950  a.  d.  b  The  peculiar  type  of  pointed  or  Gothic  archi¬ 
tecture  first  appearing  in  and  near  Normandy  about  1160 
a.  d.  c  The  Romanesque  style  as  introduced,  under  Nor¬ 
man  influence,  into  England,  —  a  sense  introduced  by  the 
earliest  writers  on  medieval  art,  about  1845,  but  not  now 
used  by  careful  writers.  —  N.  Conquest,  the  conquest  of 
England  by  the  Normans  under  Duke  William  (William  I. 
of  England)  in  1066. 

Nor'man,  n.  [See  Norman,  a.]  1.  Lit.,  a  Northman;  a 
native  or  inhabitant  of  Normandy  ;  orig.,  one  of  the  North¬ 
men  or  Scandinavians  who  conquered  Normandy  in  the 
10th  century  ;  later,  one  of  the  mixed  (Norman-French) 
race  which,  in  1066,  conquered  England,  under  William 
the  Conqueror. 

2.  =  Norman-French. 

3.  [/.  c.]  [Cf.  F.  normand.]  a  A  heavy  wooden  or  iron 
bar  to  insert  into  a  hole  in  a  bitt  or  stanchion  to  guide  or 
secure  a  cable  or  rope,  b  A  pin  used  in  a  hole  for  any  of 
various  purposes,  as  a  fid  through  the  rudder  head  to  pre¬ 
vent  its  loss  in  case  of  unshipping.  Rare. 

Nor'man-French',  a.  Anglo-French.  —  n.  The  French 
language  as  used  by  the  Normans ;  Anglo-French. 

Nor'man  Ism  (-Tz’m),  n.  Norman  quality  or  character ; 
partiality  to  the  Normans  ;  a  Norman  idiom  ;  a  custom  or 
expression  peculiar  to  the  Normans. 

Nor'man  ize  (-iz),  v.  i.  ;  -izED(-izd);  -iz'ing  (-iz'Tng).  To 
adopt  Norman  speech,  customs,  etc.  —  v.  t.  To  render 
Norman,  as  in  character.— Nor  man  i-za'tion  (-l-za'shwn  ; 
-I-za'shwn),  n.  —  Nor'man-lzer  (nbr'man-iz'er),  n. 

nor'ma  tive  (n6r'md-tTv),  a.  [Cf.  F.  normatif .]  Re¬ 
lating  to,  or  establishing,  a  norm.  —  nor'ma-tive-ly,  adv. 


Hooked  (dial,  nookt ;  nook'St), 
a.  Huving  nook6,  corners,  or 
angles;  —  often  in  comb.  Obs.  or 
Scot. Sr  Dial.  Eng.  [snug  nook.  I 
nook'er-y  (nrtf>k'?r-YL  n.  A] 
nook'in,  nook'ing  (notik'Yn  ; 
-Ing),  n.  A  nook.  Dial.  Eng. 
nook  'let,  n.  See -let. 
nook'-shot'ten,  a.  Full  of 
nooks.  Archaic  or  Dial.  Eng. 
nook'y,  a.  Full  of  nooks  ;  like 
a  nook. 

noomble8.  numbles. 
no  om'e-try  (n  o-5  m'C-trt),  n. 
[Gr.  uoo?,  vou?,  the  mind  4- 
-metry.]  Measurement  of  the 
mind.  Nonce  Word. 
noon  +  ANON,  NUN.  [NONE. I 

noon.  Obs.  or  dial.  Eng.  var.  of  I 
noone  devill.  A  fabulous  demon 
6aid  to  appear  at  noon.  Obs. 
noon'meat',  n.  A  midday  meal; 
luncheon.  Obs. 
noon'shun.  Var.  of  nuncheon. 
Ol)S.  or  Dial.  Eng. 
noon'etead,  n.  The  position  of 
the  sun  at  noon.  Obs.  or  Dial. 
Bng.  [Ota.  | 

nooDBtead  circle.  The  ecliptic.  | 
noonya.  NONCE, 
noop  (noop),  n.  A  rounded 
prominence,  us  of  the  elbow. 
Scot.  Obs.  or  R. 

noop.  n.  [Cf.  Norw.  dial,  rm/na, 
nupe.  cornelian  cherry.]  The 
cloudberry.  Dial.  Eng. 


noorie.  +  nukrv.  [nurse.  I 
noorse  (ntibrs).  Dial.  var.  of  j 
no  o-scop'ic  (nfi/o-sk8p'Yk),  a. 
[Gr.  yoo?  mind  -I-  -scnpic.]  Of 
or  pert,  to  the  examination  of 
the  mind. 

no  d-BCop'ics  (-Tks),  n.  Noology. 
noose,  i*  nose.' 
noos'er  (noos'Pr),  w.  One  who 
nooses  something,  as  elephants, 
noosethrille.  nosethirl. 
noot.  Contr.  of  ne  wot ,  know 
not.  Obs. 
noote  *1*  note. 

Noot'ka  (noot'kii),  n.  =  Aiit. 

Cf.  W  A  HASH  AN. 

Nootka,  or  Nootka  Sound,  cy¬ 
press.  The  yellow  cypress, 
n  o  p.  Ahhr'.  Not  otherwise  pro¬ 
vided  (forf. 

no'pal-in  (no'pc7l-Yn),  n.  Eo- 
sin  BN.  See  dye. 


pal-ry  (-rT),  n.  A  plantation 
he  nopal  for  raising  the  coch- 
al  insect. 

e(nfip).  n.  [Cf.  alp  bullfinch. 
I.  ope.  The  n  is  from  the  ar- 
e  an.)  The  bullfinch.  Lo- 
i  Eng.  tc  Scot. 

>h(nflf).  Bib. 
phah  (nS'frt).  Bib . 
hice.  4*  novice. 
pic  (nfi'pttk  ;  nBp'Yk),  a. 
nopin siiure,  formed  by  trans¬ 
ition  fr.  p?wo»saure,  with 
ich  it  is  iBomeric-l  Chem. 


Designating  n  cyclic  hydroxy 
acid,  OiQlInjOa,  got  by ‘oxida¬ 
tion  of  oil  of  turpentine, 
noppe.  f  nap,  n.  Sr  v.,  of  cloth, 
nop'py.  +  nappy. 
nop'ster,  n.  [OD.  Cf.  nap,  on 
cloth.]  A  burler  of  cloth.  Obs. 
noquar,  noqwere.  nowhere. 
nor,  conj.  [See  nor,  the  nega¬ 
tive  connective.)  Than.  Scot. 
Sf  Dial.  Eng.  [in  oaths.  Obs. I 
nor,  coni.  May  ;  also,  if  not ;  —  | 
Nor.  Abbr.  Norman  ;  North. 
No'ra,  No'rah  (nfi'rd  ;  201),  n. 
Contraction  of  IIonora,  Leo¬ 
nora,  and  Eleanor  fern, 
prop,  names.  [nuraohe.I 
no-ra'ghe  (nfi-rK'ga).  Var.  of] 
No'ra  Hel'mer  (no'rii  h  5  1'- 
nur).  The  heroine  of  Ibsen’s 
play,  “  A  Doll’s  House,”  a  wife 
and  mother  who,  having  had 
only  the  domestic  and  conven¬ 
tional  bringing  up  of  a  girl  in 
narrowly  provincial  society, 
blunders  ignorantly  into  for¬ 
gery  and  other  mischiefs  which 
ruin  her  family  life, 
no-rate'  (no-rat'),  v.  t.  Sr  i.  JCf. 
dial,  a  noration  for  an  oration .] 
To  spread  by  report;  to  noise;  to 
gossip.  Dial.  Eng.  Sr  U.  S. 
no-ra'tion  (nf)-r  a'shun),  n. 
Loud  or  continuous  talking  ; 
clamor.  Scot.  Sf  Dial.  Eng. 
Nor'bert-ine(  n  or'b  5  r-tl  n),  n. 
Sf  a.  =  Premonstratensian. 


norce.  +  nurse. 
norceri.  norcery.  4*  nursery. 
norch.  norche.  norsh,  ?\ 
nord'eap  er  (n  6  r  d'k  a  p'f  r).  n. 
[D.  noordkaper ,  prop.,  one  of 
the  North  Cape.]  A  right 
whale.  Obs. 

Nor'den-felt,  n.  Short  for  Nor- 

DENKELT  MACHINE  GUN. 

nor'den-skiol-dine  (n  tir'd*’ n- 
shfil-dTn),  n.  [After  N.  A.  E. 
Nordenskjold ,  Swedish  explor¬ 
er.)  Min.  A  borate  of  calcium 
ana  tin,  CaSn(BO.i)2,  occurring 
in  sulphur-yellow  tabular  crys¬ 
tals.  H.,  5.5-6.  Sp.  gr..  4.20. 
Nord'hau  sen  ac'id  (ntird'hou'- 
zen).  Fuming  sulphuric  acid; 
—  so  called  from  Nordhausen  in 
tlic  Harz,  where  orig.  manu¬ 
factured.  See  sulphuric  acid. 
nord'mark  ase/  (n  ti  r  d'm  ii  r- 
kaz'),  w.  See  petrography. 
nor  e.  +  north  ;  ORE,  favor. 
norv-east'er.  Var.  of  noktii- 

K  ASTER. 

Noregan.  4*  Norgane. 
nor'el-in  (n5r'el-In).  Var.  of 
NORLAND.  [LAND.  I 

no'-renV  land.  =  rentless  | 
nores  d*  nourice. 
noreture.  +  nouriture. 
Nor'folk  How'ard  (no  r'f  ti  k 
hou'ard).  [From  an  advertise¬ 
ment  in  the  (London)  Times  of 
June  26,  1862,  professing  to  be  a 
declaration  by  one  Joshua  Bug 


that  he  had  assumed  the  name  of 
Norfolk  Howard.  Oxf.  E.  D .] 
A  bedbug;  —  a  euphemism.  Eng. 
Nor.  Fr.  Abbr.  Norman-French. 
Norgane.  n.  Sr  a.  [Cf.  Norwe¬ 
gian.]  Norwegian.  Obs. 
nor'gare'  (ndr'garf),  n.  See 

PETROGRAPHY. 

norhage.  Var.  of  nuraohe. 
no'ri  (no're),  n.  [Jap.]  A 
purple  seaweed  ( Porjthyra  la- 
ciniata ),  used  as  lood  in  .Japan. 
No'ri-an  (no'rl-dn;  201),  a. 
[From  norite.]  Geol.  Pert,  to 
a  portion  of  the  Archean  rocks, 
norice.  +  nourice,  nourish. 
No'ri-ci  (nOr'T-si),  n.  j)l.  [L.] 
=  Tap  risci. 

nor'ie  (ntir'YL  n.  The  common 
cormorant.  Local ,  Eng.  Sf  Scot. 
nor'i-mon  (-Y-mr»n),  n.  [Jap. 
norimono ,  lit.,  riding  thing.]  A 
Japanese  covered  litter,  carried 
by  men. 

noris.  +  nourish. 
norischen.  +  nourish. 
norise.  nourice. 
norisery.  +  nouhickry. 
norishe.  norisae,  noriBBhe.  + 
nourish. 

no'rite  (no'rTt;  201),  n.  [Nor¬ 
way  -f-  -ite.]  A  variety  of  gabbro 
in  which  the  pyroxene  is  ortho¬ 
rhombic  (usually  hypersthene). 
noriture.  +  nouriture. 
nor'kyn,  ??.  [OD.  ortkijn.  The 
n  is  due  to  the  indefinite  ar¬ 


ticle.)  A  small  Dutch  coin 
worth  about  a  halfpenny.  Obs. 
nor'land-er,  n.  A  northerner;  a 
person  from  the  north  country, 
nor 'land-ism  (nOr'Mn-dYz’m), 
n.  A  norland  peculiarity  of 
speech.  Scot.  Sf  Eng. 

Norm.  Abbr.  Norman. 

Ilnor'ma  ba'si-la'ria,  fa  ci-a'lia. 
etc.  (ntir'md  b&s'Y-la'rYs,  fa'- 
shY-a'lYs).  [NL.]  Craniom. 
See  craniometry. 
nor'ma  1-cy  (n  tir'mdl-sY),  n. 
State  or  fact  of  being  normal  ; 
as.  the  point  of  normalcy. 
nor'mal-ist,  n.  One  who  is  nor¬ 
mal,  as  in  conduct  or  action, 
nor'mal-ly,  adv.  of  normal. 
Nor'mand.u.  [F.]  Norman.  Obs. 
Nor'man-dy  cress.  Winter  cross. 
Normandy  pippins.  Sun-dried 
apples  for  winter  use. 
Norman-esque'tnor'mdn-Csk'), 
a.  See-KsquE. 

[| Nor'ma  Ni-lot'i-cafnfir'md  nl- 
ltit'Y-kd).  [L.,  the  Kilometer.] 
Astron.  An  asterism  in  Aquari¬ 
us,  supposed  to  suggest  the  an¬ 
cient  Nilometer. 

Nor'man  ish,  a.  Norman.  Rare. 
Nor'man-ist,  n.  A  favorer  of 
the  Normans. 

Nor'man-ly.  adv.  of  Norman. 
Nor  man'nic,  a.  Of  or  pertain¬ 
ing  to  the  Normans, 
norm'at-ed  (ntir'm5t-£d),  a. 
Made  conformable  to  a  norm. 


food,  foot ;  out,  oil;  chair  ;  po  ;  sing,  iijk  ;  tfcen,  thin;  natrire,  verdure  (250) ;  K  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144) ;  boN ;  yet;  zh  =  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Guide. 

Full  explanations  of  Abbreviations,  Signs,  etc..  Immediately  precede  the  V  oeabulary. 
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Norn  (n6rn),  n.  [Icel.  norn ,  pi.  nornir :  cf.  Dan.,  G.,  & 
F.  norne.]  Teut.  Myth.  <t*  Folklore.  One  of  the  demigod- 
desses  or  divine  giantesses  who  preside  over  and  determine 
the  fates  of  both  men  and  gods.  Orig.,  there  appears  to 
have  been  but  one  Norn,  called  by  the  Anglo-Saxons  Wyrd 
and  by  the  Norse  (Jrth,  and  her  character  was  conceived 
in  a  gloomy  light,  making  her  name  often  equivalent  to 
death  doom  (cf.  Hel).  Later,  two  others  were  added,  mak¬ 
ing  the  Norse  trio  Urth,  Verthandi,  and  Skuld,  or  Past,  Pres¬ 
ent,  and  Future,  in  England  represented  by  the  Weird  Sis¬ 
ters  of  Macbeth.  Two  of  these  give  the  blessings,  the  third 
the  ills,  of  life.  Sometimes  the  Norns  were  conceived  as 
more  numerous,  in  the  legend  of  Sleeping  Beauty  being 
represented  as  thirteen  wise  women.  In  late  Norse  sagas 
they  were  represented  as  dwelling  beside  a  fountain  under 
a  root  of  Y^gdrasill ;  usually  they  were  conceived  as  spin¬ 
ners,  weaving  the  fabric  of  fate.  Cf.  fate,  n.,  4. 

Norse  (n6rs),  a.  [Dan.  Norsk,  fr.  Nord  north  :  cf.  D. 
Noorsch  Norwegian.  See  north.]  Of  or  pert,  to  ancient 
Scandinavia  or  the  language  of  its  inhabitants. 

Norse,  n.  1.  Ohs.  &  R.  a  A  Scandinavian,  b  The  king 
or  the  people  of  Scandinavia. 

2.  Collectively,  Scandinavians. 

3.  The  Norse,  or  Scandinavian,  language  ;  specif.,  the 
language  of  Norway.  See  Old  Norse. 

Norse'man  (-man),  n.  ;  pi.  -men  (-m2n).  One  of  the  an¬ 
cient  Scandinavians ;  a  Northman. 

north  (ndrtli ;  see  note  below),  n.  [AS.  nord  ;  akin  to  D. 
noord,  G.,  Sw.,  &  Dan.  nord,  Icel.  nordr.  Cf.  Norman, 
Norse.]  1.  That  one  of  tin*  four  cardinal  points  of  the 
compa-s.  at  any  place  (except  the  poles),  which  lies  in  the 
plane  of  the  true  meridian,  and  on  the  left  hand  of  a  person 
facing  due  east ;  the  direction  opposite  south. 

2.  Any  country  or  region  situated  farther  to  the  north 
than  another  ;  the  northern  section  of  a  country. 

3.  [cap.]  Specif.  :  a  That  part  of  the  United  States  lying 
in  general  north  of  Mason  and  Dixon’s  line  and  the  Ohio 
River,  b  That  part  of  England  or  of  Great  Britain  north 
■of  the  Humber  ;  the  north  country. 

4.  The  north  wind.  Chiefly  Poetic. 

5.  A  northerly  wind,  esp.  in  the  West  Indies. 

north  by  east,  Navig.  S'  Surv .,  one  point,  or  IP  15/,  east  of 
due  north  ;  N.  11°  15/  E.  See  compass  card.  —  n.  by  west, 
Navig.  S'  Surv.,  one  point,  or  11°  15/,  west  of  due  north  ; 
N.  IP  15'  W.  See  compass  card.  —  n.  northeast.  See  north- 
northeast.  —  n.  northwest.  See  north-northwest. 

(Kip*  In  compounds,  as  northeast,  northwest,  etc.,  the  pron. 
nor-,  chiefly  nautical,  is  an  accepted  colloquialism, 
north,  a.  1.  [cap.]  Designating  the  northern  division  of 
a  race  or  nation,  the  northern  part  of  a  country,  or  the 
more  northern  of  two  places  bearing  the  same  name  ;  — 
used  in  proper  names ;  as,  North  German}' ;  North  Ger¬ 
mans  ;  North  Carolina. 

2.  Northern ;  specif.  :  a  Lying  toward  the  north  ;  situ¬ 
ated  at  the  north,  or  in  the  northern  direction  from  the 
point  of  observation  or  reckoning,  b  Proceeding  or  fac¬ 
ing  toward  the  north,  c  Of  the  wind,  blowing  from  the 
north  ;  coming  from  the  north. 

North  Atlantic  Drift,  Phys.  Geog.,  a  northeastward  drift  of 
water  in  the  northern  Atlantic  Ocean,  aside  from  the 
Gulf  Stream  proper.  The  N.  Pacific  Drift  is  a  similar  drift 
in  the  Pacific  Ocean.  —  N.  Britain,  Scotland  ;  —  sometimes 
so  called.  —  N.  Briton,  a  Scot.  —  N.  Carolina  bay  or  bay  tree, 
one  of  the  umbrella  trees  of  the  southern  United  States 
(flfagnol  ia  fraseri)  distinguished  by  the  large,  prominently 
auricled  leaves.  —  n.  country,  the  north  of  a  country.  See 
north,  n.,  3.  Hence  :  north'-coon/fri-ness,  n.  —  north'- 
coun'try-man,  n.  —  n.  following.  A  sir  on.  See  following,  a., 

3.  —  N.  German  Confederation.  See  German  Confederation. 

—  n.  polar  distance,  Astron.,  t he  angular  distance  of  a 
heavenly  body,  measured  along  its  hour  circle,  from  the 
north  celestial  pole.  —  n.  pole  of  a  magnet,  that  pole  which 
lies  towrard  the  north  when  the  magnet  is  free  to  move  and 
comes  to  rest ;  —  called  also  north-seeking  pole,  positive 
pole ,  red  pole.  The  opposite  pole  from  the  above  has  been 
called  the  true  north  pole.  —  n.  pole  of  the  earth,  the  most 
northern  point  of  the  earth  ;  the  northern  extremity  of  the 
earth’s  axis.  Its  zenith  is  the  north  pole  of  the  heavens, 
about  1  degree,  10  minutes, or  2  moon  breadths,  from  Polaris. 

—  n.  preceding.  Astron.  See  follow  ing,  a.,  3.  —  n.  side,  the 
side  situated  toward  or  on  the  north  :  specif.,  Eccl .,  of  an 
altar,  chancel,  etc.,  the  side  (whether  toward  the  true 
north  or  not)  which  is  to  the  left  of  a  person  looking  from 
the  nave  toward  the  altar ;  the  Gospel  or  cantoris  side. 
Cf.  south  side  ;  east,  a.,  2.  —  N.  Star,  the  star  of  the  north¬ 
ern  hemisphere  toward  which  the  axis  of  the  earth  very 
nearly  points,  and  which  accordingly  seems  almost  sta¬ 
tionary  in  the  sky;  the  polestar.  Polaris,  the  star  a  (alpha) 
of  the  Little  Bear,  is  our  present  North  Star,  and  will  con¬ 
tinue  so  for  several  centuries.  It  is  now  (1915)  distant  from 
the  pole  about  1°  9;,  and  the  pole  is  moving  slowly  nearer 
to  it.  The  polestar  is  easily  located  by  means  of  the  Point¬ 
ers  (see  Ursa  Major).  Called  also  Cynosura. 

north,  adv.  Northward  ;  in,  to,  or  toward,  the  north. 
nortlPeast'  (nGrth'est' ;  see  north),  n.  1.  The  point  of  the 
horizon  or  direction  between  the  north  and  east  at  an  equal 
distance  from  each  ;  the  northeast  part  or  region. 


2.  The  no  *theast  wind.  Chiefly  Poetic. 
northeast  by  east,  Navig.  S'  Sure.,  one  point,  or  IP  1.V,  east 
of  due  northeast  ;  N.  56  15 '  E.  See  compass  card.  —  n.  by 
north,  Navig.  S  Surv.,  one  point,  or  11  15/,  north  of  due 

northeast ;  N.  33^  4  V  E.  See  compass  card. 
north  east'  ( nSrth'est' ;  see  north),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to 
the  northeast ;  specif.  :  a  Situated  in  or  toward  the  north¬ 
east.  b  Proceeding  toward  the  northeast,  c  Of  the  wind, 
blowing  from  northeast. 

Northeast  Passage,  a  passage  by  sea  between  the  Atlantic  and 
Pacific  Oceans  along  the  north  coast  of  Europe  and  Asia, 
north  east',  adr.  [AS.  nordeast.]  Toward  the  northeast, 
north'east'er  (-es'ter  ;  see  north),  n.  A  storm,  strong 
wind,  or  gale,  coming  from  the  northeast, 
north  east'er-ly,  a.  Pert,  to,  or  situated  toward,  the  north¬ 
east  ;  of  the  wind,  blowing  from  the  northeast, 
north  east'er-ly,  adv.  Toward  or  from  the  northeast, 
north  east'em  ( -tern ;  see  north),  a.  Of,  pertaining  to,  or 
situated  in,  the  northeast  ;  northeasterly, 
north  east' ward  (-est'werd  ;  see  north,  -ward),  adv.  To¬ 
ward  the  northeast  ;  in  a  northeast  direction.  —  a.  Situ¬ 
ated  in  or  toward  the  northeast.  —  n.  The  northeast, 
north  east' ward  ly,  a.  Situated  or  leadiug  toward  the 
northeast ;  blowing  from  the  northeast.  —  adv,  Northeast¬ 
ward. 

north'er  (nSr'fcher),  n.  A  wind  from  the  north;  esp.,  a 
strong  and  cold  north  wind  in  Texas  and  the  vicinity  of  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico  which,  like  the  blizzard,  follows  in  the  wake 
of  a  cyclone,  or  area  of  low  pressure, 
north'er,  v.  i.  ;  north'ered  (-therd) ;  north'er-ing.  To 
turn,  veer,  or  shift  to  the  north  ;  —  said  chiefly  of  the  wind, 
north'er-ly,  a.  Of  or  pert,  to,  or  situated  toward,  the  north  ; 
northern;  oi  the  wind,  blowing  from  the  north.—  adv. 
Toward  the  north.  —  north'er-ll-ness  (-lT-n6s),  n. 
north'ern  (-them),  a.  [AS.  norderne.]  1.  Of,  pert,  to, 
or  living  or  originating  in,  the  north  ;  being  in  the  north. 

2.  [cap.]  Of  or  pert,  to  the  North,  or  Northern  States.  V.  S. 

3.  Directed  toward  the  north  ;  as,  a  northern  course  ;  com¬ 
ing  or  blowing  from  the  north  ;  as,  a  northern  wind. 

4-  Peculiar  to,  characteristic  of,  occurring  in,  or  produced 
in,  the  north. 

Northern  Athens.  =  Athens  of  the  North.— n.  barra¬ 
cuda,  a  small  barracuda  ( Sphyrsena  borealis)  of  the  Atlan¬ 
tic  coast  of  the  United  States  from  Cape  Fear  to  Cape 
Cod.  —  N.  Bear,  Russia  ;  —  a  ni-ckname.  —  N.  Car,  Charles’s 
Wain.  —  N.  Cross,  the  constellation  Cygnus.  —  N.  Crown.  = 
Corona  Borealis.  —  N.  Fly,  the  minor  constellation  Musca 
Borealis ,  just  north  of  Aries.  —  n.  glance,  the  aurora  borea¬ 
lis  ;  —  sometimes  so  called  by  sailors.  —  N.  Hemisphere.  See 
hemisphere,  2.  —  N.  He-rod'o-tus  (he-r5d'o-tas),  Snorri  Stur¬ 
luson  (1179-1241),  a  native  of  Iceland,  famous  as  a  poet,  law¬ 
giver,  and  historian.  —  n.  lights.  See  aurora  borealis.  —  | 
n.  phalarope.  See  ph  ala  rope.  — n.  pickerel,  the  pike  Esor 
Indus.  (J.  S.  —  N.  race.  Ethnol.  —  Nordic  race.  —  n.  spy,  a 
popular  American  apple,  of  round  or  oblate  form,  green 
color  striped  with  yellow  and  red,  and  firm,  subacid  flesh  j 
of  fine  quality.  — N.  Star,  the  North  Star:  Polaris.  —  n.  1 
sucker,  a  sucker  (Catos/omus  catosfomus)  widely  distributed 
over  northern  North  America.  It  reaches  a  length  of  two 
and  a  half  feet,  and  from  the  Great  Lakes  northward  is  a 
valuable  food  nsh.  —  N.  Union  football.  See  football,  2. — 
n.  whiting,  the  kingfish  Menticirrhus  saxatilis. 
north'ern-er  (n6r'tt»er-ner),  n.  One  born  or  living  in  the 
north  ;  specif,  [cap.],  U.  S.,  a  native  or  inhabitant  of  the 
Northern  States. 

north'lng  (n6r'tfeing;  -thing;  277),  n.  1.  Surv.  <£*  Navig. 
Difference  of  latitude  to  the  north  from  the  last  preceding 
point  of  reckoning;  — opposed  to  southing. 

2.  Astroyi.  North  declination. 

north'land  (n6rth'15nd),  n.  [AS.  norpland .]  Land  in  the 
north  ;  the  north  of  a  country,  etc.  —  north'land-er,  7 1. 
North'man  (nSrth'man),  n. ;  pi.  -men  (-m2n).  [Cf.  AS. 
nordman.  See  north,  man  ;  cf.  Norman.]  One  of  the  in¬ 
habitants  of  the  north  of  Europe  ;  esp.,  one  of  the  ancient 
Scandinavians ;  a  Norseman. 

north  -north  east',  a.  Lying  or  situated  in,  or  leading  to, 
a  direction  or  point  halfway  between  north  and  northeast  ; 
blowing  or  coming  from  that  direction.  —  adv.  Toward  or 
from  a  point  in  that  direction.  —  n.  A  direction  or  point 
halfway  between  north  and  northeast  ;  two  points,  or  22° 
30',  east  of  due  north  ;  N.  22°  30/  E.  See  compass  card. 
north  -north  west',  a.  Lying  or  situated  in,  or  leading  to, 
a  direction  or  point  halfway  between  north  and  northwest ; 
blowing  or  coming  from  that  direction,  —  adv.  Toward  or 
from  a  point  in  that  direction.  —  n.  A  direction  or  point 
halfway  between  north  and  northwest ;  two  points,  or  22° 
30',  west  of  due  north  ;  N.  22°  30  W.  See  compass  card. 
North  Sea.  1.  a  See  the  Gazetteer,  b  The  Baltic  Sea. 
Obs.  S'  R.  c  The  seas  or  ocean  of  the  Northern  Hemi¬ 
sphere  ;  —  usually  in  pi.  Cf.  South  Sea. 

2.  [l.  c.J  See  ground  sea. 

North  umTori  an  (n6r-thGm'bn-an),  a.  Of  or  pert,  to 
Northumberland  in  England,  or  the  Anglian  kingdom  of 
Northumbria,  which  comprised  eastern  England  and  Scot¬ 


land  between  the  rivers  Humber  and  Forth,  and  was  the 
foremost  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  powers  from  about  500  to  750 
a.  d.  —  n.  a  A  native  of  Northumberland  or  of  Northum¬ 
bria.  b  The  Anglo-Saxon  dialect  spoken  in  Northumbria 
(see  Anglo-Saxon,  n.,  3) ;  also,  the  modern  English  dialect 
of  Northumberland.— Northumbrian  burr.^  See  3d  burr,  13. 
north'ward  (nbrth'werd  ;  nuut.,  nbr'therd),  adv.  [AS. 
nordweard.]  Toward  the  north,  or  toward  a  point  nearer 
to  the  north  than  to  the  east  or  west  point, 
north'ward,  a.  Situated,  directed,  looking,  or  extending, 
northward. 

north'ward,  n.  The  northward  direction,  point,  or  part, 
north'ward  ly,  a.  Having  a  northern  direction  or  situation  ; 
of  the  wind,  blowing  from  the  north, 
north'ward  ly,  adv.  In  a  northern  direction, 
north'wards  (nQrth'wSrdz),  adv.  tt*  n.  Northward, 
north  west'  (-wgst';  see  north),  n.  [AS.  jwrduesl.]  The 
point  of  the  horizon  or  direction  between  the  north  and 
west  at  an  equal  distance  from  each ;  the  northwest  part 
or  region. 

northwest  by  north,  Navig.  S  Surv.,  one  point,  or  11°  l.V, 
north  of  due  northwest ;  N.  33  4.y  W.  See  compass  card. 

—  n.  by  west,  Navig.  S  Sure.,  one  point,  or  11 J  15/,  west  of 
due  northwest ;  N.  56°  15/  W.  See  compass  card. 

north  west',  a.  1.  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  situated  in  or  in 
the  direction  of,  the  northwest ;  being  in  the  northwest ; 
proceeding  toward  the  northwest ;  of  the  wind,  blowing 
from  the  northwest. 

Northwest  Boundary  Dispute  or  Question.  Ainer.  Hist.,  the 
boundary  dispute  between  the  United  States  (claiming 
under  a  cession  in  1824  by  Russia  of  all  her  claim  to  terri¬ 
tory  south  of  54  4(F)  and  Great  Britain  (claiming  under 
a  quitclaim  in  1819  by  Spain^  who  claimed  Oregon  on  the 
ground  of  discovery,  of  her  title  to  the  region  north  of  42  ), 
which  was  finally  settled  in  1846  by  a  treaty  making  the 
49th  parallel  the  boundary  from  the  Lake  of  the  Woods  as 
far  west  as  the  middle  of  the  channel  between  Vancouver’s 
Island  and  the  mainland,  this  parallel  having  been  accepted 
bv  both  in  1818  as  the  boundary  as  far  west  as  the  Rocky 
Mountains.  Called  also  Oregon  Question.  —  N.  Passage,  a 
passage  by  sea  between  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Oceans 
along  the  north  coast  of  America,  lon^  sought  for  by  navi¬ 
gators.  —  N.  Territory,  U.  S.Hist.,n  region  northwest  of  the 
Ohio  River,  ceded  to  the  Federal  Government  by  the  States 
owning  it,  or  claiming  to  own  it.  A  bill  for  its  organization 
was  passed  by  Congress  in  1787,  but  its  actual  organiza¬ 
tion  did  not  take  place  until  1799.  See  Western  Reserve. 
north  west',  adv.  Toward  the  northwest ;  in  or  from  a  north¬ 
west  direction. 

north' west'er  (-wSs'ter ;  see  north),  n.  1.  A  storm  or  gale 
from  the  northwest ;  a  strong  northwest  wind. 

2.  =  nor’wester,  2.  Rare. 

north  west'er-ly,  a.  That  is  toward  the  northwest ;  of  the 
wind,  blowing  from  the  northwest, 
north  west'ern  (-tern),  a.  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  being  in, 
the  northwest ;  extending  or  going  toward  the  northwest ; 
northwesterly  ;  as,  a  northwester  course. 

Northwestern  race,  Ethnol.,  a  tall  subdolichocephalic  race 
with  chestnut  hair,  often  almost  brow-n,  found  chiefly  in 
the  northwest  of  Ireland,  in  Wales,  and  the  east  of  Belgi¬ 
um  ;  —  so  called  by  Deniker. 

north  west'ward  (-wgst'werd),  adv.  Toward  the  north¬ 
west  ;  in  a  northwest  direction. —  n.  The  northwest, 
north  west'ward-ly,  a.  Situated  or  leading  toward  the 
northwest;  blowing  from  the  northwest,  —adv.  North¬ 
westward. 

Nor'way  (nSr'wa),  n.  A  country  of  northern  Europe. 
Norway  haddock,  the  rosefish.—  N.  itch.  Med.  See  itch,  n.,  1 . 

—  N.  lobBter,  a  lobster  ( Nephrops  norvegirus)  of  European 
seas,  resembling  the  American  lobster  but  much  slenderer. 

—  N.  maple,  a  handsome  European  maple  (Acer plalavoides) 
much  planted  for  shade  in  the  United  States.  It  has  dark 
green  leaves;  there  are  also  numerous  garden  varieties 
with  colored  foliage.  —  N.  pine,  the  red  pine  Pinusresinosa. 

—  N.  rat,  the  common  brown  rat  (Mus  norregicus,  syn.  M 
decumanus).  See  rat.  —  N.  spruce,  a  well-known  spruce 
( Picea  abies),  native  of  northern  Europe,  but  widely  culti¬ 
vated.  It  is  pyramidal,  with  spreading  branches,  dark 
foliage,  and  long  pendulous  cones. 

Nor-we'gian  (nSr-we'jdn  ;  -jl-an),  a.  [Cf.  F.  noregien, 
Icel.  Noregr,  Norvegr,  Norway.  See  north  ;  way.]  Of 
or  pertaining  to  Norway,  its  inhabitants,  or  its  language. 
Norwegian  itch,  Norway  itch.  See  itch,  n.,  1. —  N.  stove,  a  felt- 
lined  box  in  which  a  vessel, the  contents  of  which  are  raised 
to  the  boiling  point,  is  left  until  the  food  in  it  is  cooked. 
Nor  we'gian.  n.  1.  A  native  or  inhabitant  of  Norway. 
The  Norwegians  are  mostly  typical  Teutons,  tall,  blond, 
and  dolichocephalic  though  in  the  north  there  is  a  consid¬ 
erable  Lapp  population,  and  among  those  in  the  southwest 
brunet  traits  indicate  intermixture  w  ith  a  dark  race. 

2.  The  language  of  the  Norwegians,  which  belongs  to  the 
Scandinavian  branch  of  the  Teutonic  languages.  In  its 
literary  form  it  is  practically  the  same  as  Danish.  In  its 
spoken  form  it  possesses  three  main  dialects,  the  eastern, 
resembling  Swedish,  the  western,  nearer  Icelandic,  and  a 
coast  dialect  similar  to  Danish.  Cf.  Icelandic. 


Norm.  Fr.  Abbr.  Norman- 

French. 

norm'less,  a.  See -less. 
nor'mo-blast  <  nOr'mfi-blttst),  n. 

[  L.  norma  norm  4-  -fe/asf,)  Anat. 
8f  Med.  See  ERYTlt ROBLA ST. 
nor'mo-cyte  (-sTt),  n.  [normal 
+  -ci/te.  1  Physiol.  A  nonnucle- 
ated  red  blood  corpuscle  of  nor¬ 
mal  size. 

Norn.  a.  [Cf.  Icel.  norrsen, 
nor rcen.]  Norse.  Local ,  Scot. 
— [Cf.  Icel.  norropttet.]  The 
Norse  dialect  formerly  used  in 
the  Shetland  and  Orkney 
Islands.  Ohs.  or  Hist. 

Nor'na  (nftr'nd),  n.  [NL.l 
Teut.  Myth.  —  Norn. 
norne  +  nurn. 
nor’-nor’-east.  Contraction  of 
north-northeast. 

Noroose.  +  Nowkozb. 
no-ro  pi  an'ic  (nlVr5/pT-&n'Tk), 
a.  [Orig.  of  rior-uncert.]  Chem. 
Designating  an  aldehyde  acid, 
CgH,;0-„  obtained  from  opianic 
acid  by  heating  with  hydriodic 
acid. 

nor-pin'ic  (nGr-pYn'Tk),  a.  [G. 
nof'/misaure,  fr.  normal  4-  oxy- 
pinsaure-l  Chem.  Designating 
a  crystalline,  dibasic  acid, 
C<H1204,  obtained  indirectly 
from  pinic  acid. 

Nor'renvberg’a  dou'bler  (nftr'- 
4m-b0rgc  ;  -bfirKs).  A  type  of 


polarizing  apparatus  for  finding 

the  thickness  of  thin  films, 
nor'rice.  +  nourice. 
Nor'ridge-wock  (n5r'U-w8k), 
n.  Ethnol.  An  Indian  of  a  tribe 
belonging  to  the  Ahuaki  group, 
nor'rila  (nOr'Tlz),  n.  jtl.  [OF. 
nareaus,  for  narels  pi.  dim.  fr. 
L.  nar is.  Oxf.  E.  />.]  Nos¬ 
trils  (of  a  gamecock).  Rare. 
Nor'ro-way  (-6-wa),n.  Norway. 
Scot. 

Nor'roy  (-oi),  n.  [Lit.,  north 
king,  tr.  F.  nord  north  4-  roi 
king],  or  in  full  Norroy  King- 
of-Arms.  Her.  See  kino-of- 
arms. 

nor'ry,  v.  f.  [OF.  tiorrir,  F. 
wowrrtV.)  To  nurse.  Obs. 
nor'ry,  n.  [OF.  norri ,  p.  p.-of 
norrir  to  nourish,  F.  nourrir.') 
A  foster  child  ;  nursling;  pupil ; 
also,  a  fosterer.  Obs. 
nors.  norse.  +  nurse. 
norse, [Proo.fr  G.norz,  var. 
of  nnrz,  nerz  ;  cf.  Russ.  norAa.] 
The  mink.  Obs. 
nor'sel  ( nOr's^l),  n.  [AS.  nosle, 
nostle,  a  fillet,  band.  Oxf.  E.  D.  j 
Fishing.  A  short  line  to  fasten 
nets  or  hooks  :  a  snood.  —  v.  t. 
To  furnish  with  norsels. 
Norse'land(n6rs'Mnd).  n.  The 
land  of  the  Norse  ;  Scandinavia, 
norsh,  v.  t.  [See  nourish. 1  To 
nurse;  to  nourish.  Obs. — 


norsh 'er,  n.  Obs. 

Norsk  (ndrsk),  a.  5 r  n.  [Sw., 
Dan.,  &  Norw.  =  Norse. 

II  Nor'ske  Ver'i-tas  (nOr'ske). 
See  Veritas. 

nort.  +  NURT.  [NAUGHT.  I 
nort  (nOt).  Dial.  var.  of  | 
|]  nor'te  (nor'ta),  n. :  pi.  -te* 
(-tas).  [Sp.,  north,  north  wind.] 
A  norther.  Usually  in  pi. 
nor'tel-ry.  n.  [Cfl  nurture.] 
Nurture  ;  education.  Obs. 
norter.  +  nurture. 
north-  Abbr.  Northern, 
north,  v.  i.  To  blow  from  the 
north  ;  to  turn  or  veer  toward 
the  north;— chiefly  of  wind.  R. 
north,  r.  t.  To  steer  or  go  to  the 
north  of.  Rare. 
north  about.  Naut.  By  a  north¬ 
erly  route,  as,  in  Great  Britain, 
round  the  north  of  Scotland. 
Northampton  table.  See  mor¬ 
tality  TABLE. 

north 'bound  y  a.  Bound,  or  en 
route,  tor  a  northern  region, 
north  east'em  most.  n.  See 
-most.  [eastward.) 

north  east'wards.  adv.  North- 1 
north'en.  a.  Northern.  Obs. 
north'er,  a.  tr  adv.  [AS.  norp- 
erra,  a.,  norpor ,  adv.]  More 
northward  ;  also,  northern.  Obs. 
north 'er-more',  adv.  More 
northerly.  Ohs. 


north'ern,  n.  1.  Obs.  tf  R.  a 

Northern  men.  b  Northern 
cloth.  [north.  I 

2.  A  native  or  inhabitant  of  the  | 

3.  A  north  wind.  Rare. 
north'ern.  v.  i.  To  become 
more  northerly. 
north'ern-ize.V.  t.  See-izE. 
north'ern-ly,  a.  Jr  adv.  Norther¬ 
ly  ;  also,  of  speech,  as  in  the 
north.  Obs.  or  R. 
north'ern-mo8t  (nSr'tken- 
most),  a.  [Cf.  Northmost.] 
Most  northern  ;  farthest  north, 
north 'ern-ne8s.  u.  See -ness. 
north'est  (nor'thest),  a.  Most 
northern.  Rare. 
north'light',  n.  1.  The  aurora 
borealis  :  —  usually  in  pi. 

2.  Light  from  the  nortn. 
north'ly.  a.  Northerly.  Obs.— 
adv.  Northwards.  Ohs. 
north'most  (nftrth'most),  a. 
[AS.  nordmest.)  Northernmost, 
north'ness,  n.  1.  North-seeking 
quality  of  a  magnetic  needle. 
Rare.  [north.  I 

2.  Quality  or  state  of  being! 
north'-north'west'ward,  aav. 
North-northwest.  Rare. 
north  -po'lar.  a.  Of  or  pert,  to 
the  north  pole, 
northrin.  +  northern. 
north'-seek  lng.  a.  Seeking  the 
north.  See  north  pole  of  a 
magnet ,  under  north. 


Nor-thum'ber  (ndr-thQm'bCr), 

n.  [AS.  Norphymbre,  pi.)  An 
inhabitant  of  ancient  Northum¬ 
bria  ;  —  usually  in  pi.  Rare. 
nortoure.  +  nurture. 
norture.  nurture. 

Nor  um-be'ga  (nOr'um-be'gd) 
A  region  along  the  northeast 
coast  of  North  America,  or  its 
capital  city,  given  on  old  maps 
The  extent  of  the  country  varied 
from  a  region  including  the  en¬ 
tire  coast  from  near  Cape  Breton 
to  Florida  to  a  region  in  Maine 
about  the  Penobscot  River. 
Nor'val.  Young  (nor'vrtl).  Tn 
Home’s  tragedy  “  Douglas,”  the 
hero,  a  son  of  Lady  Randolph 
by  Douglas,  a  former  husband, 
lie  was  exposed,  and  found  by 
a  shepherd,  Old  Norval.  who 
brought  him  ur>.  Becoming  a 
favorite  of  Lord  Randolph,  he 
was  accused  of  too  great  inti¬ 
macy  with  Lady  Randolph  (who 
had  discovered' that  he  was  her 
son)  and  was  killed  by  Lord 
Randolph.  She  killed  Herself. 
Norw.  Abbr.  Norway  ;  Norwe¬ 
gian. 

nor'ward  (nfir'w?rd),  a.  North¬ 
ward.  Chiefly  Poetic.  —  n.  The 
north.  [Northward.  Rare.) 
nor 'wards  (-w?rdz),  adv.  | 
Nor'way.  n.  [Prob.  orig.  as  pi. 
Nor weis,  fr.  OF.  Noreis,  sing.  & 


pi.,  F.  Norois,  influenced  by 
Norway,  the  country.]  In  pi., 
Norwegians.  Obs. 
nor  we'gi-um  (n5r-we'jT-?7m),  n. 
)NL.  See  Norwegian.]  Chem, 
A  supposed  metallic  element  an¬ 
nounced  in  1X79  as  occurring  in 
gersdorrtite  from  Norway,  but 
not  confirmed. 

nor’-west'.  Contr.  of  north¬ 
west. 

nor’-west'er,  n.  1.  A  wind  or 
gale  from  the  northwest. 

2.  A  drink  of  strong  liquor,  as 
rum.  Eng.  Naut.  slang. 

3.  =  soutiuvester,  a  cap. 

Nor-wey'an,  a.  Norwegian.  Ohs. 
no'ry,  n.;  pi.  nokiks.  [Sec 
norry.]  A  foster  child  ;  pupil. 
Obs.  —  v.  t.  To  rear.  Ohs. 
nos-.  See  noso-.  [/»>»»). I 

nos.  Abbr.  Numbers  (  Nnmera- 1 
No-sai'ri  (nfc-sT'rT),  No  sal'rl- 
an  n.  =  Ansarie. 
nosawnce.  ^  noisancf.. 
nos'ea-nonge.  Var.  of  muskfl- 

LUNGE. 

Sno'sce  te  lp 'sum  or  te-lp'sum 

L.]  Know  thyself, 
no'see  tem'pus.  [L.]  Know 

thy)  time. 

||  no'sei-tur  a  (or  ex)  so'ci-ls  (or 
so'ci-o).  [L.]  He  is  known  by 
(or  from)  his  companions  (or 
companion) ;  one  is  known  by 
the  company  he  keeps. 


ale,  senate,  care,  am,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofa ;  eve,  Svent,  find,  recent,  maker;  ice,  Ill;  old,  5bey,  orb,  5dd,  sftft,  connect ;  use,  unite,  urn,  up,  circas,  monu  ; 

l|  Foreign  Word.  ^Obsolete  Variant  of.  4- combined  with.  =  equals. 


NOSE 


1471 


NOTARY 


*086  (noz),  n.  [AS.  nosu  ;  akin  to  D.  new,  G.  nase,  OHG. 
nasa,  Icel.  nos,  Sw.  niisa,  Dan.  nase,  Litb.  tiosis,  Rusa. 
nos,  L.  nasus,  nares,  Skr.  niisa,  n as.  Cf.  nasal,  nastur¬ 
tium,  NESS,  NOSTRIL,  NOZZLE,  NUZZLE.]  1.  a  111  mall,  tile 
prominent  part  of  the  fate  which  beara  the  nostrils  and 
covers  the  anterior  part  of  the  nasal  passages  or  foes*, 
b  In  animals,  a  corresponding  part  of  the  head  ;  the 
snout,  muzzle,  or  muffle. 

2.  The  olfactory  organ  of  vertebrates.  In  most  classes  of 
vertebrates  it  consists  of  a  pair  of  cavities  or  passages  (the 
nasal  fossa )  in  the  head,  which  are  lined  with  mucous  mem¬ 
brane,  part  of  which  receives  branches  of  the  olfactory 
nerves  and  forms  the  essential  organ  of  smell.  In  animals 
above  fishes  the  nasal  fossse  open  anteriorly  by  the  nos¬ 
trils  or  anterior  nares  (or  by  a  single  nostril  in  some  ceta¬ 
ceans)  and  posteriorly  into  the  mouth  or  pharynx  by  the 
posterior  nares,  and  serve  also  as  respiratory  passages.  In 
most  fishes  the  nasal  cavities  are  represented  by  small  sacs 
on  the  sides  of  the  head  in  front  of  the  eyes,  each  having 
two  nostrils  or  openings  to  the  exterior,  but  no  communi¬ 
cation  with  the  mouth,  and  no  function  in  respiration.  In 
cyclostomes  there  is  a  single  median  nasal  cavity,  but  it  is 
supplied  with  paired  olfactory  nerves.  The  sensory  epi¬ 
thelium  of  the  nose  develops  from  invaginated  epiblast. 

3.  Sense,  power,  or  faculty  of  smelling  ;  hence,  scent. 

4  Odor,  as  of  hay ;  perfume.  Dial.  Eng. 

6.  An  informer;  a  spy,  as  of  the  police.  Hiring,  Eng. 

6.  Something  suggestive  of,  or  associated  with,  the  nose; 
as  :  a  A  socket  on  a  candlestick,  for  the  candle.  Obs.  b 
Aaut.  The  stem  of  a  vessel ;  sometimes,  the  iron  or  steel 
piece  protecting  the  stem,  c  A  projecting  or  open  end,  a 
beak  or  a  prominent  or  projecting  point,  edge,  etc.,  at  the 
front  of  an  object ;  snout;  nozzle;  spout;  muzzle;  as,  the 
nose  of  a  pipe,  ghn,  bellows,  retort,  shovel,  teakettle,  shell, 
molding,  etc.  d  Of  a  gooseberry,  currant,  apple,  etc.,  the 
eye.  Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng.  e  Short  for  nose  hole,  2  ;  nose 
pipe,  f  The  bridge  of  spectacles  or  eyeglasses,  g  Golf. 
The  end  of  the  head  of  a  club  farthest  from  the  shaft,  h 
In  a  torpedo,  a  small  section  containing  the  primer, 
screwed  on  to  the  front ;  —  called  also  war  nose. 
nose  of  wax,  fig.,  a  thing  that  may  be  easily  turned  or 
molded  ;  a  person  pliant  and  easily  influenced.  —  spite,  orin 
spite,  of  one’s  n.,  in  spite  of  one  ;  in  defiance  or  contempt  of 
one.  Obs.  or  ft.  —  to  bite  or  snap  one’s  n.  off,  to  speak  to  or 
answer  one  testily  or  snappishly.  —  to  count,  or  tell,  noses, 
to  count  the  number  of  persons,  as  on  a  side.  —  to  keep, 
hold,  put,  or  bring,  one’s  nose  to  the  grindstone,  to  grind  down 
or  oppress  one  ;  also,  to  keep  one’s  self  or  another  at  hard, 
monotonous,  or  servile  work. 

They  might  be  ashamed,  for  lack  of  courage,  to  suffer  the  La¬ 
cedaemonians  to  hold  their  nones  to  the  {/rind stone.  .S Ur  T.  Xorth. 
—  to  put  one’s  n.  out  of  joint,  to  humiliate  one’s  pride,  esp.  by 
a  supplanting  in  the  affections  of  another;  also,  to  thwart 
one’s  plans.  Hence,  to  have  one’s  n.  out  of  joint,  etc.  — 
to  thrust,  poke,  or  put  one’s  n.  into,  to  pry  into  ,  to  meddle 
officiously  in.  —  under,  one’s,  or  one  s  very,  n.,  just  or  very 
close  in  front  of  one. 

nose,  v.  t. ;  nosed  (nozd)  ;  nos'ing  (noz'Tng).  1.  To  per¬ 
ceive  or  get  the  smell  or  odor  of ;  to  smell  or  scent ; 
hence,  to  detect  by  or  as  by  the  sense  of  smell ;  to  scent. 

2.  To  confront;  to  face;  specif.  :  a  To  confront  or  re¬ 
proach  (with).  Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng.  b  To  confront,  oppose, 
or  treat  insolently  or  impudently.  Rare. 

A  sort  of  national  convention,  dubious  in  its  nature,  .  .  .  nosed 
Parliament  in  the  very  seat  of  its  authority.  Burke. 

C  To  be  closely  face  to  face  or  opposite  to  ;  to  meet. 

3.  To  deprive  by  trickery  or  fraud  ;  to  cheat  (of).  Obs. 

4.  To  utter  in  a  nasal  manner  ;  to  nasalize.  Rare.  Cowley. 

5.  To  blow  the  smoke  of  (tobacco)  through  the  nose.  R. 

6.  To  remove  the  noses,  or  eyes,  of ;  as,  to  nose  goose¬ 
berries.  Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 

7.  To  furnish  with  a  nose  ;  as,  to  nose  a  stair  tread. 

8-  To  touch  or  rub  with  the  nose  ;  to  push  or  thrust  the 
nose  into  or  against,  as  for  the  purpose  of  examining  ;  to 
examine  with  the  nose  or  sense  of  smell. 

9  To  make  by  advancing  the  nose  or  front  end  ;  as,  the 
train  nosed  its  way  into  the  station  ;  Racing  Slang,  to  beat 
by  (the  length  of)  a  nose. 

10.  To  lead  or  drag  by  the  nose, 
nose  (noz),  v.  i.  1.  To  use  the  nose  in  smelling  or  exam¬ 
ining  ;  to  smell  ;  to  sniff ;  to  scent.  Audubon. 

2.  To  pry  or  search,  esp.  into  what  does  not  concern  one. 

3.  To  push  or  move  with  the  nose  or  front  forward. 

A  train  of  cable  cars  came  nosing  along.  Hamlin  Garland. 

4.  Geol.  <t*  Mining.  To  dip  or  run  in  a  noselike  form ;  — 
said  of  strata  or  veins. 

6-  To  act  as  an  informer  ;  to  inform.  Thieves ’  Slang. 
nose  bag.  A  bag  to  hold  feed  at  the  nose  of  an  animal,  as 
a  horse,  being  hung  by  a  string  over  the  head. 
nose'band7  (-bSnd'),  n.  That  part  of  the  headstall  of  a 
bridle  which  passes  over  a  horse’s  nose.  —  nose'band  ed,  a. 
nose  bit-  Carp.  A  bit  similar  to  a  gouge  or  pod  bit,  but 
having  a  cutting  edge  on  one  side  of  its  boring  end. 
nose'bleed'  (noz'bled'),  n.  1.  Epistaxis. 

2.  Bot.  Yarrow. 

no'se  an  (n5'z?-dn),  u.  Min.=  nose  tent.  A  plug  to  stanch 
nos  elite.  [key. I  |  nosebleed.  Obs. 

nose  ape.  The  proboscis  mon-|  nose'thirl  (noz'thfirl),  nose'- 
nose'burn'.ii.See  bo sack  trek,  thrtl  (-thrll),  n.  Ob>.  or  Scot.  Sc 
no-see'-um.  n.  [That  is,  you  |  dial.  Eng.  equiv.  of  nostril. 
don’t  see  ’em  (them):  Indian  nose'wi6e  .  a.  Conceited  ;  also, 
English.]  A  punkie  (fly).  I  keen-scented.  Obs. 

Slang  or  Collot/.  nose'wort',  n.  Hellebore  ;  also, 

nose 'fish',  7J.  A  batfish  a.  nasturtium.  Obs. 

nose  flute  Music.  A  kind  of  nose'y  (noz'Y),  A  person  hav- 
flute  played  by  blowing  through  ing  a  conspicuous  nose  : —used 
the  nostrils,  used  by  the  Sakai  ;  [caj/A  as  a  nickname.  Slang.  j 
of  the  Malay  peninsula  and  nose'y.  a.  Slang  or  Colloo. 
other  tribes.  J  1.  Odoriferous;  specif.  :  a  Mal- 

no8e  glasses  Pince-nez.  [mor.  I  odorous,  b  Fragrant, 
nose  hammer.  A  fmntal  nain-|  2.  Sensitive  to  foul  odors  ;  also, 
nose'herb',  n.  An  herb  to  given  to  nosing  ;  inquisitive, 
smell.  Obs.  no'shee  trout  (nS'she).  The 

nose  key.  Carp.  A  fox  wedge,  i  nissuce  trout, 
nosel.  +  nuzzle.  no'-side',  n.  Rugby  Football. 

nose'less.  a.  See -less.  —  nose'-  The  end  of  the  game  ;  — from 
less-lv,  adv.—  nose'less-ness.  n.  \  the  phrase  used  by  the  referee 
nose'iing,  nose'lings,  adv.  On  in  announcing  expiration  of  the 
the  nose  or  face.  Obs.  [  time  allowed  for  the  game, 

no'se  llte  (no'zP-lIt),  n.  [After  no'sine  (no'zYn).  no'site  (nS'- 
K.  W.  Rose,  a  Gcr.  geologist.]  zlt),  w.  Min.  Noselite. 

Min.  A  grayish, bluish, or  brown-  nos'lsm  (nos'Yz’m  ;  nBs'-),  n. 
ish  mineral  allied  to  haiiym*.  It  [l„  won  we  +  1  Self-ex- 

is  a  silicate  and  sulphate*  of  alu-  altntion  or  self-conceit  on  the 
minium  and  sodium.  part  of  u  group  of  persons, 

nose'plnch',  n.  Pince-nez.  2.  The  practice  of  using  “  we 
nos'er  (nf»z'5r),  n.  Slang  or  j  in  giving  one’s  opinions. 

Col  log.  A  blow  or  fall  on  the  nosle.  +  nozzle. 
nose  ;  nlso,  a  wind  in  one’s  face  :  nor  o-gen'e-sistnfis'A-jen  e-sYs), 
a  head  wind.  I//.  [XL]  Nosogeny.  —  noso- 

nose'smart'-  (nfiz'smnrt'),  n.  A  ge-net'ic  (-jP-nct  Ykj,  a. 
pungent  cress,  as  water  cress.  no-sog'e-ny  (no-afij  r-nY),  n. 


nosed  (nozd),  a.  Having  a  (or  such  a)  nose  ;  as,  pug-7i0*C(f. 
IlOS6'gay/  (noz'ga'),  n.  [nose  -j-  gay  in  the  sense  of  a 
gay  or  showy  thing.]  1.  A  bunch  of  flowers  or  herbs,  esp. 
fragrant  ones  ;  a  bouquet  ;  a  posy.  Pope. 

2.  A  perfume  or  scent,  esp.  an  artificial  one  ;  odor.  Rare. 
nosegay  tree.  Either  of  two  West  Indian  apocynaceous 
trees  having  ornamental  flowers,  —  Plumeria  rubra ,  with 
red,  and  P.  alba,  with  white,  flowers, 
nose  hole.  1.  A  nostril.  Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 

2.  Glass  Making.  A  small  opening  in  a  furnace,  before 
which  a  globe  of  crown  glass  is  held  and  kept  soft  at  the 
beginning  of  the  flattening  process, 
nose  leaf.  A  leaflike  expansion  of  skin  on  the  nose  of  cer¬ 
tain  bats  supposed  to  have  a  delicate  tactile  function.  It 
is  variously  developed  in  different  species, 
nose  peg.  In  some  spinning  mules,  a  pin  or  stud  fixed  in 
an  arm  fastened  at  the  upper  end  of  the  quadrant  to  de¬ 
press  the  chain  so  as  to  obtain  the  desired  terminal  accel¬ 
eration  as  the  building  of  the  cop  proceeds, 
nose  piece,  or  nose'piece/,  n.  A  piece  for  the  nose,  like 
a  nose,  or  the  like  ;  as  :  a  Armor.  A  piece,  often  hinged, 
to  protect  the  nose,  b  A  noseband,  c  The  nozzle  of  a 
pipe,  hose,  bellows,  etc.  d  (1)  The  end  piece  of  a  micro¬ 
scopic  body  to  which  an  objective  is  attached.  (2)  A  re¬ 
volving  holder  for  two  or  more  microscope  objectives,  so 
attached  to  the  instrument  that  either  can  be  brought  into 
position  for  use  without  greatly  disturbing  the  adjust¬ 
ment.  See  microscope,  Jllust. 
nose  pipe.  A  projecting  piece  of  pipe,  as  one  form  ing  a 
terminal  to  another  pipe ;  specif.,  in  a  blast  furnace,  the 
nozzle  of  the  blast  pipe  where  it  enters  a  tuyere, 
nos'ing  (noz'Tng),  p.  pr.  <k  vb.  n.  of  nose.  Specif.,  vb.  n. 
A  rch.  That  part  of  the  tread  of  a  stair  which  projects  over 
the  riser,  or  any  like  projection,  as  of  the  edge  of  a  molding, 
nosing  bead,  Carp.,  a  molding,  usually  half-round,  on  the 
edge  of  a  board  or  the  like  and  of  its  entire  thickness, 
nos'o-  (nos'o-),  nos-.  Combining  form  fr.  Gr.  vocro?,  disease. 
nos'o  come  (-kom),  a.  [F.  (Rabelais),  fr.  L.  nosocomium, 
Gr.  I'ocroKO/u  elov  ;  rotros  disease  -f-  Kopelv  to  attend  to.]  A 
hospital.  Obs.  or  R.— noso-co'mi-al  (-ko'mT-al),  a. 
no-sog'ra-phy  (no-sog'rd-fi),  n.  [noso-  -j-  - graphy .]  A 
description  or  classification  of  diseases.  —  no-SOg'ra- 
pher  (-fer),  n.  —  nos'o-graph'ic  (n5s'6-gr5f'Tk),  nos  o- 
graph'i-cal  (-T-kdl),  0.  — nos  o  graph'l-cal-ly,  adv. 
no-sol'o-gy  (no-s51'o-ji),  n.  [noso-  -f*  - logy :  cf.  F.  noso- 
logie.]  a  A  classification,  or  a  list,  of  diseases,  b  That 
branch  of  medical  science  which  treats  of  diseases,  or  of  the 
classification  of  diseases,  c  Diagnostic  character  of  a  dis¬ 
ease.  —  nos'o-log'i-cal  (nSs'o-ISj'T-kal).  a.  — noso-log'l- 
cal-ly,  adv.  —  no-sol'o-gist  (no-s51'6-jTst),  n. 
nos'O-ma'nl  a  (nbs'o-ma'nT-d),  7i.  [NL.;  710*0-  -j-  mania.'] 
Monomania  in  which  one  suffers  from  an  imaginary  disease, 
nos'o-phen  (nbs'6-fen),  n.  [nose  -{-phenol;  orig.  used 
for  affections  of  the  nose.]  Pharm.  An  iodo  compound 
obtained  as  a  yellowish  gray,  odorless,  tasteless  powder 
by  the  action  of  iodine  on  phenol  phthalein.  The  sodium 
salt  (antinosine,  a  dark  blue  powder)  and  its  bismuth  salt 
(eudoxine,  a  reddish  yellow  powder),  as  well  as  nosophen 
itself,  are  used  as  substitutes  for  iodoform, 
noso-pho'bi-a  (-fo'bt-ri),  n.  [NL. ;  710*0-  -phobia.']  Med. 
Morbid  dread  of  disease. 


nos  tal'gi  a  (nos-tai'jl-d),  n.  [NL.  ;  Gr.  voo-ro?  a  return 
home  -j-  -algia.]  Med.  Homesickness  ;  esp.,  homesickness 
causing  a  severe  and  sometimes  fatal  melancholia, 
nos-tal'glc  (-jtk),  a.  [Cf.  F.  noslalgique.]  Of,  pert,  to,  of 
the  nature  of,  or  having,  nostalgia;  homesick. 

Nos'toc  (nbs'tbk),  n.  [NL.  Coined  by  Paracelsus  :  cf.  F. 
nostoc.]  a  Bot.  A  genus  of  blue-green  algae  typifying  the 
family  Nostocacese.  The  ^plants  consist  of  moniliform 
filaments  made  up  of  ordinary  cells  interspersed  with 
heterocysts,  the  filaments  united  by  a  gelatinous  sub¬ 
stance  into  a  spherical  colony  living  on  damp  ground. 
These  colonies  have  been  called  slur  jelly,  witches'-bulter, 
etc.  b  [ l .  c.]  A  plant  of  this  genus. 

Nos  to-ca'ce  aB  (nSs'to-ka'se-e),  n.  pi.  [NL.]  Bot.  A 
family  of  minute  blue-green  fresh-water  alga?  character¬ 
ized  by  the  moniliform  filaments,  and  by  the  reproductive 
bodies  knowm  as  hormogonia.  It  includes  several  genera, 
some  species  of  which  contaminate  water  in  reservoirs. 
See  Anab^ena.—  nos  to  ca'ceous  (-shfcs),  a. 
nosto-log'ic  (  lbj'Tk),  a.  1.  Of  or  pert,  to  nostology. 

2.  Senile  ;  having  the  characteristics  of  old  age. 
nos  tol'o  gy  (u5s-t51'6-ji),  n.  [Gr.  voar 05  a  return  home 
-f  -logy.]  Biol.  The  study  of  the  senile  stages  of  an  or¬ 
ganism  or  race  of  organisms. 

nos'tril  (nos'tril),  71.  [ME.  nostrill,  nosethHl ,  nosethirl,  AS. 
nospyrt ;  nos  for  nosu  nose  -f-  pyre!  opening,  hole,  fr.  pyrel 
pierced,  for pyrhel,  ir.purh  through.  See  nose,  through  ; 
cf.  thrill.]  1.  An  external  opening  of  the  nose,  serving 
also  in  air-breathing  vertebrates  to  give  passage  to  the  air 
which  is  breathed.  See  nose,  n.,  2. 

2.  Perception;  insight;  acuteness;  nose.  Obs. 
nos'trum  (-trwm),  n.  ;  pi.  -trums  (-tnzmz).  [Neut.  sing, 
of  L.  nosier  ours,  fr.  nos  we.  See  us.]  1.  A  medicine 


[ noso -  -F  -gen>/.\  Pathogeny.  — 
nos'o-gen'ic  (n5s/6-jen'Yk),  a. 
nos  o  gno-mon'ic,  n.  [ noso-  -f 
{/nomonic  A  No^logy.  Obs. 
no-aom'a-thete  ( no-som  'a-thet ), 
n.  [noso-  -F  Gr.  gnOr\Tr,i;  a  pu¬ 
pil.]  A  student  of  diseases, 
nos'o-my-co'sis,  n.  [NL.  ;  noso- 
4-  mgcosisA  Med.  Disease  pro¬ 
duced  by  fungi. 

no-oon'o-my^  (nfi-sQn'o-mY),  n. 
[noso-  -F  Gr.  ovopa  name.]  Med. 
Classification  of  diseases. 
nos'o-phyte(n5s'r.-nt),  n.  [zio.so- 
-F -/;/*///'  .]  Med.  Any  pathogen¬ 
ic  vegetable  microorganism, 
nos  o-po-et'ic(-po-t't'Yk),o.  N06- 
opoietic. 

nos'o-poi-et'ic  (-poi-Ct'Yk),  a. 
[ noso-  -F  Gr.  notrjriKOS  produc¬ 
tive.]  Producing  diseases, 
nos'o-tax'y  (nfis'o-t&k'sY),  n. 
[noso-  -F  Gr.  Ta£i?  arrange¬ 
ment  ]  Classification  of  diseases, 
nos'sel.  +  nozzle,  nuzzle. 
nost.  host,  oast. 
nost.  Contr.  of  nr  irost.  know- 
est  not.  Obs.  [nostalgia. I 
nos-tal'gv  (nfis-tfil'jY),  n.  =\ 
nos'thrill  +  nostril. 
nos'tic  (nfis'ttk),  a.  [Gr.  vo- 
<rro< ;  a  return  home.]  Biol.  Par- 
agerontic*. 

nos  to- ca'ceous  (nfis'tfl-ka'- 
shrJs).  nos'to-chine  ( nfis'tfi-kT n  : 


-kYn:  IK)),  a.  Resembling,  or  per¬ 
taining  to,  the  alga  nostoc. 
nos  to-ma'ni-a  (-ma'nl-dt),  n. 
[NL.  ;  Gr.  vc<tto<;  a  return  home 
-F  mania.]  Med.  Extreme  nos¬ 
talgia. 

Nos  tra-da'mus  (-trd-da'nvas), 
«.  One  who  profes-ses  to  he  a 
prophet ;  a  seer  ;  —  from  Nos¬ 
tradamus,  who  published  a  col¬ 
lection  of  prophecies.  —  Nos - 
tra-dam'ic  (-d&m'Tk),  a. 
nos'tri-fi-cate  (nbs'trT-fY-kat), 
r.  t.  [L.  noster our  -F  -Jicare  (in 
comp.)  to  make  See  -fy.  1  To 
make  or  accept  as,  or  on  equality 
with,  one’s  own,  as  the  diploma 
of  a  foreign  university.  —  nos  - 
tri-fi-ca'tion  (-ka'shiln),  n. 
nos'triled,  nos 'trilled  (nbs'- 
trlld),  a.  Having  nostrils;  — 
usually  in  combination, 
nos-tril'i-ty  (nBs-trYl'Y-tY),  n. 
Peculiarity  of  nostril  :  esp..  state 
or  quality  of  having  an  accentu¬ 
ated  and  flexible  nostril, thought 
distinctive  of  the  Jewish  nose. 

||  no'stro  pe-ri'eu  lo  (nhs'trd 
pP-rYk'fl-15).  [L.]  At  our  own 
risk. 

nos'trum -monger,  n.  Fee  mon¬ 
ger  —  nos'truro-mon'ger-ship. 
nos'trum-mon  ger-y,  n. 
nosyll.  +  nuzzle,  ouzel. 
not.  +  nu" 
not.  Ohs.  » 


.  or  Scot.  var.  of  note. 


recommended  by  its  preparer  ,  esp.,  a  medicine  the  ingre¬ 
dients  of  which  are  kept  secret  by  the  inventor  or  proprie¬ 
tor  ;  a  patent  medicine  ;  a  quack  medicine. 

2.  A  scheme,  plan,  or  the  like,  proposed  for  the  accom¬ 
plishment  of  something  ;  a  pet  or  favorite  scheme  or  rem¬ 
edy,  as  for  some  political  evil ;  as,  party  nostrums. 
not  (n5t),  adv.  [ME.  not,  noht,  nought,  the  same  word  a 4 
E.  naught.  See  nought,  naught.]  An  adverbial  particle 
expressing  negation  ;  —  corresponding  to  the  attributive 
no.  As  used  with  verbs,  not  immediately  after  or  before  a 
simple  tense  or  form  of  an  ordinary  verb  is  now  archaic 
and  chiefly  poetic  ;  as,  k|  that  which  satisfieth  not;"  “all 
that  not  harms  distinctive  womanhood.”  It  is  used  com¬ 
monly  either  with  an  auxiliary  verb  or  with  the  substan¬ 
tive  verb  be,  in  both  cases  immediately  following ;  as, 
“  Thou  shalt  not  steal.”  When  used  with  an  infinitive  or 
verbal  noun  in  -ing,  not  precedes. 

Rot  one  word  spake  he  more  than  was  need.  Chaucer. 

Thine  eyes  are  upon  me,  and  I  am  not.  Job\ ii.  8. 

May  I  do  it,  or  may  I  not  do  it  ?  Bp.  Sanderson. 
not  but,  only.  Cf.  nobbut.  Obs.  —  n.  guilty,  Law ,  the  words 
of  general  issue,  used  to  deny  the  whole  declaration  or 
indictment,  in  various  actions,  as  of  trespass,  trover,  and 
criminal  cases.  —  n.  out.  See  cricket,  game.  —  n.  proved, 
or,  now  more  commonly,  not  proven,  Seats  Law,  the  verdict 
brought  in  by  a  jury  who  find  that  the  charges  made  are 
not  proved.  It  operates  as  an  acquittal,  in  the  same  way 
as  a  verdict  of  not  guilty.  It  has  been  erroneously  ex¬ 
plained  as  being  a  verdict  casting  a  suspicion  upon  the  ac¬ 
cused  and  not  operating  as  a  bar  to  further  prosecution, 
not*.  The  word  not  used  as  a  combining  form  equiv.  to 
non-,  as  in  7i0/-ephemeral,  7i0/-living,  etc. 
no  ta-bil'i-a  (no'td-bll'T-d),  71.  pi.  [Neut.  pi.  of  L.  nota- 
bilis  notable.]  Things  worthy  of  note  or  notice, 
no'ta-bil'i-ty  (no'td-bTl'T-tT),  ??.;  pi.  -ties  (-tTz).  [Cf.  F. 
notabiiitS.]  1.  A  notable  fact  or  circumstance.  Obs. 

2.  A  notable  thing  or  object.  Rare. 

3.  A  notable  person  ;  a  person  of  note.  Carlyle. 

4.  Quality  of  being  notable  ;  specif.  :  a  Capability ; 
cleverness  in  management,  or  industry  in  household  affairs 
or  occupations.  Row  Rare,  b  Prominence  ;  distinction. 

no'ta-ble  (no'td-b’l),  a.  [F.  notable,  or  L.  notabilis,  fr.  no- 
tare  to  mark,  nota  mark,  note.  See  note.]  1.  Worthy 
of  note  or  notice  ;  remarkable  ;  memorable  ;  noted  or  dis¬ 
tinguished  ;  sometimes,  formerly,  notorious. 

2.  Easily  or  readily  noticed  or  noted.  Obs. 

3.  Capable  of  being  noted  ;  perceptible.  Obs.  or  Chem. 

4.  a  ( pron .  usually  n5t'a-b’l).  Efficient  in  managing; 
skillful  or  clever  and  thorough  in  work  or  business  ;  —  now 
used  only  of  women  with  reference  to  household  manage¬ 
ment.  Obsoles.  b  Connected  with,  or  of  the  nature  of, 
the  management  of  household  affairs,  or  domestic  econ¬ 
omy.  Obsoles. 

no'ta-ble,  n.  1.  A  notable,  or  remarkable,  fact  or  thing  R. 

2.  A  person  of  note  or  distinction  ;  a  notability. 

3.  [cap.]  French  Hist.  Before  the  revolution  of  1789, 
one  of  a  number  of  persons,  chiefly  of  the  higher  orders, 
summoned  by  the  king  to  constitute  a  deliberative  body 
on  extraordinary  occasions,  as  times  of  emergency. 

no'tal  (no'tfil),  a.  [Gr.  fwtof  the  back.]  a  Of  or  pertain¬ 
ing  to  the  back  ;  dorsal,  b  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  noturn. 
not'al  (not'dl),  a.  Music.  Of  or  pertaining  to  notes. 
No-ta'li-a  (110-ta'lT-d),  71.  [NL.  ;  Gr.  */oto?  the  south  -J- 
aA?  the  sea.]  Zobgeog.  The  south  temperate  marine 
realm,  bounded  by  the  southern  isocrymesof  G8°  and  44°  F. 
no-tan'dum  (no-t5n'd?7m),  n. ;  pi.  L.  -da  (-da),  E.  -dums 
(-dwmz).  [L.,  fr.  notare  to  observe.]  A  thing  to  be  noted, 
or  an  entry  of  it ;  a  note  ;  memorandum  ;  —  chiefly  in  pi. 
no-ta'ri  al  (no-ta'rT-31  ;  115),  a.  Of,  pertaining  to,  or 
characteristic  of,  a  notary  ;  done,  executed,  framed,  taken, 
etc.,  by  a  notary  ;  as,  a  notarial  seal  ;  notarial  attestation, 
notarial  separation,  Dutch  Law ,  a  separation  of  husband  and 
wife  by  a  contract  entered  into  before  a  notary, 
nota  ry  (no'ta-ri),  n.  ;  pi.  -ries  (-rTz).  [L.  nolarius  no¬ 
tary  (in  sense  1),  fr.  nota  mark  :  cf.  F.  notaire.  See  note, 
71.]  1.  Lit.,  as  among  the  Romans,  a  shorthand  writer ; 

hence,  an  official  whose  duty  wras  to  record  transactions,  to 
certify  the  authenticity  of  documents,  etc.,  as  the  Roman 
“  tabellio”or  “  tabellarius,”  or  the  officials  appointed  by 
the  Pope  throughout  Europe  in  medieval  times. 

2  Law.  A  public  officer  who  takes  acknowledgment  of,  or 
otherwise  attests  or  certifies,  deeds  and  other  writings, 
or  copies  of  them,  usually  under  his  official  seal,  to  make 
them  authentic,  and  takes  affidavits,  depositions,  and  pro¬ 
tests  of  negotiable  paper.  He  is  generally  called  a  notary 
public.  In  England  notaries  are  still  nominated  by  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury  through  his  Court  of  Faculties 
(to  whom  the  Pope  had  delegated  the  authority,  which 
was  confirmed  by  25  Hen.  VIII..  c.21,  §  4)  and  are  nominally 
ecclesiastical  officials;  in  the  United  States  they  are  ap¬ 
pointed  by  the  governors  of  the  States. 

3.  A  noter  ;  an  observer.  Obs. 

4  A  notebook.  Obs.  ct*  R. 


not.  Contr.  of  ne  wot,  wot,  or 

know,  not.  Obs. 

not.  nott,  a.  [AS.  hnot.] 

1.  Shorn  ;  shaven.  Obs. 

2.  Ohs.  or  Dial.  Eng.  a  Polled  : 
ho’nle&s,  us  a  cow.  b  Smooth  : 
well-tilled,  as  a  field,  c  Beard¬ 
less  ;  awnless  ;  —  of  grain.  Obs. 
not.  nott,  n.  A  hornless  sheep, 
cow,  or  steer.  Dial.  Eng.  [Obs.  I 
not.  nott,  r.  t.  To  poll  ;  shear.  | 
no'ta.  n.,  ;>/.  of  Notum. 

[I  no'ta  be'ne  (no'td  be'ne). 
[L.J  Note  well  or  particularly  ; 
take  notice  ahbr.  R.  />. 
no'ta  bl.  Notoble.^  Ref.  Sp . 
no'ta-ble-ness,  n.  See  -N  ess. 
notablete.  +  notability. 
no'ta-bly  (-blY),  adv.  of  no¬ 
table. 

No  ta-can'thi-dse  ( -kfln'thY-de), 
*«.;»/.  [NL.  See  NOTACANTHOUS.] 
/.obi .  A  small  family  of  deep-sea 
fishes  having  an  elongate,  com¬ 
pressed  body  and  long  dorsal 
and  anal  fins  with  both  spines 
and  soft  rays.  The  typical  ge¬ 
nus  is  No  ta-can'thus  (-thiis).  — 
no  ta-c&n'thid  ( -thYd),  n.  —  no'¬ 
ta  can' thoid  (-thoid),  n.  4-  n. 
no  ta-can'thous  (no'td-k&n'- 
th?7s),  a.  [Gr.  utorov  the  hack 
-F  aK'uOa  thorn.]  Zobl.  Hav¬ 
ing  spines  on  the  hack, 
no-ta'do.  n.  A  token.  Obs. 
no-ta'um  (nfl-te'ttm),  n.  [NL., 


I  fr.  Gr.  vwrai o^pert.tothebnck.] 
Zobl.  a  The  upper  surface  of  a 
;  bird’s  body,  b  A  dorsal  covering, 
j  analogous'  to  a  mantle.  de\  td- 
I  oped  by  certain  opisthobrunch 
mollusfcs.  —  no-tae'al  (-dl),  a. 
notaire,  n.  [F.]  Notary.  Obs. 
no-tal'gt-a  (nJ5-tai'jY-d),  v. 
[NL.  ;  Gr.  vutov  the  back  + 
-algia.]  Med.  Pain  in  the  back. 
—  no-tal'gic  (-jYk),  a. 
no'tan'  (nd'tiin'),  n.  Japanese 
Art.  The  combination  of  lights 
and  darks  ;  the  chiaroscuro  of  a 
design  (^nearly  equiv.  to  Btudy  of 
values  in  European  art), 
no  tan  en'ce-pha'li-a  (nS't&n- 
&n/sf-fa'lY-d),  n.  >  [NL.  ;  Gr. 
vl orov  the  back  -F  a»  -  not  -F  *’y 
K(({aAo<;  th e  brain.]  Terat.  A 
monstrosity  marked  by  absence 
of  vhe  back  part  of  the'eranium. 
notar,  n.  A  notary.  Scot. 
no'ta-ress,  n.  A  female  notary. 
Rare.  [al.| 

no-ta'ri  al-ly,  adv.  of  nota»m-| 
no-ta'ri-ate  (nC-ta'rl-llt),  n.  The 
office  of  notary.  Ran  . 
no-tar'i-kon  (nfi-t&r'Y-kdn),  n. 
[LGr.  vo-rapiKOVs  fr.  L.  nntari- 
11s  a  shorthand  writer.]  Jeivish 
Lit.  In  cabalistic  phraseology, 
the  art  of  using  enen  letter  01  a 
word  to  make  a  new  word, 
no'ta-rl-ly,  n.  =  notary.  Obs 


food,  foot ;  out,  oil  ;  chair;  ro  ;  sing,  iijk  ;  tfeen,  thin;  nature,  verdure  (250);  K=rch  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144) ;  boN  ;  yet;  zh  =  zin  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Guidk. 
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nc/tate  (no'tat),  a.  [L.  notaius ,  p.  p.  of  notare  to  mark. 
See  note,  n.]  Hot,  &  Zool.  Marked  with  spots  or  lines, 
no'tate  (no'tat),  v.  t.  To  put  into  notation, 
no-ta'tion  (no-ta'sliSn),  n.  [L.  notalio  a  marking,  etymol¬ 
ogy,  fr.  notare  to  mark,  nota  mark  :  cf.  F.  notation.  See 
note,  ft.]  1.  Literal  or  etymological  signification.  Obs. 

2.  An  annotation  ;  a  note.  Now  Rare. 

3.  Act  of  noting  ;  observation  ;  a  taking  note.  Rare. 

4.  A  mark  or  indication.  Obs.  &  R. 

5.  Act,  process,  or  method  of  representing  by  a  system  or 
set  of  marks,  signs,  figures,  or  characters ;  any  particular 
system  of  characters,  symbols,  or  abbreviated  expressions 
used  in  an  art  or  science,  to  express  briefly  technical  facts, 
quantities,  etc. ;  specif.  :  a  The  system  of  figures,  letters, 
and  signs  used  in  arithmetic  and  algebra  to  express  num¬ 
ber,  quantity,  or  operations,  b  Music.  Act,  process,  or 
system  of  recording  music  or  musical  details  by  means  of 
notes  or  symbols  ;  musical  notes  and  symbols  collectively. 
Notation  has  been  devised  to  indicate  pitch,  metrical 
length,  rhythm,  tempo,  accent  or  force,  harmonic  combi¬ 
nations,  style,  and  specific  directions  about  performance. 
The  oldest  system  known  is  the  alphabetical  notation  of 
the  Greeks,  in  which  the  tones  of  a  melody  were  repre¬ 
sented  by  letters,  variously  written,  as  upright,  inverted, 
etc.,  to  denote  naturals,  sharps,  etc.,  and  to  which  certain 
time  and  accent  signs  were  added.  Letters  were  used  to 
denote  fixed  pitch  in  the  later  medieval  tablatures,  and 
are  still  so  used,  as  under  pitch  and  elsewhere  in  this  book. 
The  next  important  step, however,  was  in  the  early  medie¬ 
val  neumes,  denoting  relative  pitch,  and  in  the  transient 
system  of  Hucbald  (10th  century),  who  wrote  syllables  to 
be  sung  between  parallel  lines,  marking  the  spaces  T  or  S 
for  “  tone  ”  (step)  or  semitone.  The  addition  of  lines  de¬ 
noting  fixed  pitch  to  the  neumes  resulted  in  the  modern 
staff  system,  in  which  a  clef  gives  to  lines  and  spaces  their 
pitch,  which  maybe  chromatically  altered  by  accidentals. 
Notation  of  time  values  was  developed  in  the  system  of 
mensurable  music  with  ligatures,  which  gave  rise  to  time 
signatures,  while  metrical  accent  came  to  be  marked 
throughout  by  the  bar.  Rhythm  may  be  represented  by 
special  symbols  (see  rhythm);  force,  by  such  signs  and 
abbreviations  as  A,  c,/.,  p.,  etc. ;  and  special  directions 
as  to  manner  of  performance,  by  the  staccato  mark,  slur, 
repeat,  pedal  sign,  etc.  Harmony  has  a  kind  of  numer¬ 
ical  shorthand  in  the  system  of  thorough  bass. 

not'-be'ing,  n.  1.  Nonbeing;  nonexistence. 

2.  A  nonexistent  thing  ;  a  nonbeing.  Rare. 
notch  (nbcli),  n.  [Prob.  for  otch,  an  otch  giving  a  notch  ; 
cf.  OF.  oche ,  osche,  F.  hoche ,  OF .ochier,oschier,  to  notch, 
nick,  Pr.  oscar.]  1.  A  Vshaped  indentation  or  hollow,  as 
in  a  surface  or  edge  ;  a  nick,  as  one  cut  in  a  tally  stick. 

And  on  the  stick  ten  equal  notches  makes.  Swift. 

2.  Cricket.  A  run.  Obsoles .,  Cant. 

3.  A  narrow  passage  between  two  elevations,  as  mountains; 
a  deep,  close  pass ;  a  defile  ;  —  esp.  common  in  proper 
names  in  New  England;  as,  the  Crawford  Notch.  U.  S. 

4.  Act  of  notching,  or  cutting  notches. 

5  Logging.  =  undercut. 

Syn.  —  See  dint. 

notch,  v.  t. ;  notched  (ndcht) ;  notch'ing.  1.  To  cut 
(the  hair)  unevenly  or  poorly.  Obs. 

2.  To  cut  or  make  notches  in,  as  a  stick  ;  to  indent ;  also, 
to  score,  mark,  record,  or  tally  by  or  as  if  by  notches. 

3.  To  fasten  or  insert  by  notches. 

4.  To  cut  or  chop  ;  as,  to  notch  off  the  hands.  Rare. 

5.  To  fit  (the  arrow)  to  the  string  ;  to  nock. 

6.  Logging.  To  make  an  undercut,  or  notch,  in  (a  tree). 

7.  Forestry.  To  plant  (a  tree)  by  making  a  X-shaped  cut 
or  notch  in  the  sod,  folding  it  back,  inserting  the  roots, 
then  replacing  and  tramping  the  sod  firm. 

to  notch  up.  Mach .  =  to  link  up. 
notch,  v.  i.  1.  To  make  notches. 

2.  To  become  notched,  or  indented.  Rare. 
notch'board'  (nbch'bord' ;  201),  n.  Carp.  The  board 
which  receives  the  ends  of  the  steps  in  a  staircase, 
notched  (nbcht),  pret.  &  p.  p.  of  notch.  — notched  falcon, 
any  of  several  South  American  falcons  (genus  Harpagus) 
having  the  maxilla  doubly  toothed  ;  esp.,  H.  bidentatus. 
notching,  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  of  notch.  Specif. :  vb.  n.  1.  Act 
of  making  notches  ;  act  of  cutting  into  small  hollows. 

2.  The  small  hollow,  or  hollows,  cut ;  a  notch  or  notches. 

3.  Carp .  A  method  of  joining  timbers,  scantling,  etc.,  by 
notching  them,  as  at  the  ends,  and  overlapping  or  inter¬ 
locking  the  notched  portions;  also,  a  joint  so  formed. 

4.  Engin.  A  method  of  excavating,  as  in  a  bank,  by  a 
series  of  cuttings  side  by  side.  See  also  gulleting. 

note  (not),  n.  [F.  note ,  L.  nota  mark.]  1.  Mus.  a  A  char¬ 
acter  used  to  indicate  a  certain  tone,  esp.,  in  modern  staff 
notation,  one  showing  by  its  form  the  relative  length,  and 
by  its  position  the  pitch,  of  a  tone.  Notes  now  have  from 
one  to  three  parts;  the  head ,  the  stem,  and  the  hooks ,  or 
pennants,  which  may  run  together  between  two  or  more 
notes.  These  parts  distinguish  the  following  notes  in 
.  .  semibreve ,  or  .  minim ,  or  I  . 

present  general  use :  whole  note ,  ^  1  half  note ,  o  ’ 

crotchet ,  or  I  .  quaver ,  or  h  .  semiquaver ,  or  ft  . 

quarter  note ,  #  ’  eighth  note ,  d  *  sixteenth  note ,  J  ’ 

demisemiquaver,  or  ft  .  hemi  demisemiquaver, 
thirty-second  note,  J  ’  or  sixty-fourth  note,  #T'* 

Their  time  value  may  be  modified  by  various  marks,  as  the 
dot,  tie ,  hol(L  and  staccato.  Their  pitch  value  is  taken 
from  the  staff  degree  —  with  its  modifying  sharp,  flat,  etc. 
—  on  which  they  are  placed.  In  Gregorian  music  the  older 
large ,  long,  breve,  and  semibreve  are  still  sometimes  used. 
See  notation,  5  b.  b  Inaccurately,  a  key  of  a  pianoforte 
or  similar  instrument. 


2.  A  musical  sound  ;  specif.  :  a  A  melody  or  strain  ;  tune  ; 
song.  Now  Poetical,  b  The  song  or  musical  call  of  a 
bird,  c  A  tone  of  definite  pitch,  as  of  a  musical  instru¬ 
ment  or  the  human  voice  in  singing. 

Consonant  chords  that  shiver  to  one  note.  Tennyson. 

3.  A  cry,  call,  or  sound,  esp.  of  a  bird  ;  as,  the  note  ot  the 
crow.  Also,  fig.:  as,  a  note  of  preparation  or  war.  Shak. 

That  note  of  revolt  against  the  eighteenth  century,  which  we 
detect  in  Goethe,  was  struck  by  Winekeliuann.  ”  •  rater. 

4.  A  mark  or  token  by  which  a  thing  may  be  known  ;  a 
sign  ;  indication  ;  character  ;  distinctive  mark  or  feature  ; 
characteristic  quality. 

Such  depreciation  is  an  infallible  note  of  shallow  and  careless 
thinking.  Gladstone. 

5.  Stigma ;  brand  ;  reproach.  Now  Rare. 

Once  more,  the  more  to  aggravate  the  note, 

With  afoul  traitor’s  name  stuff  1  thy  throat.  Shak. 

6.  A  mark,  or  sign,  made  to  identify,  distinguish,  call  at¬ 
tention,  point  out  something  to  notice,  or  the  like  ;  a  visi¬ 
ble  sign,  or  token,  proving  or  giving  evidence.  Now  Rare. 

7.  A  sign  or  character,  excluding  letters,  used  in  printing 
or  writing,  as  !  or  ?  ;  as,  the  note  of  exclamation. 

8.  Law.  a  An  abstract  of  certain  particulars  which  was 
recorded  in  the  conveyance  by  fine  (see  6th  fine,  3  b).  b 
Scots  Law.  A  short  and  concise  statement  used  as  a  plead¬ 
ing  in  a  case,  esp.  one  drawn  by  counsel  stating  the  pleas 
in  law  on  which  an  action  or  defense  is  to  be  maintained. 

9.  A  brief  writing  intended  to  assist  the  memory  or  to 
serve  as  a  basis  for  fuller  statement ;  a  memorandum  ;  a 
minute  ;  also,  usually  in  pi.,  a  record  of  impressions,  inci¬ 
dents,  etc.  ;  as,  Dickens’s  “American  Notes.'''' 

10.  pi.  Hence,  a  writing  intended  to  assist  in  public  speak¬ 
ing  ;  memoranda  to  assist  a  speaker,  being  either  a  syn¬ 
opsis  or  the  full  text  of  what  is  to  be  said  ;  as,  to  preach 
from  ? lotes  ;  also,  a  reporter’s  memoranda ;  the  original  re¬ 
port  of  a  speech  or  of  proceedings.  Rarely  in  sing. 

11.  A  brief  remark  by  way  of  explanation  or  additional  in¬ 
formation  ;  a  comment  or  explanation,  as  in  the  margin  or 
at  the  foot  of  a  page  ;  an  annotation  on  a  text  or  author ;  a 
critical,  explanatory,  or  illustrative  observation. 

12.  A  remark  or  observation,  esp.  one  worth  notice.  Obs. 

13  A  list  of  items  or  charges,  or  of  particulars  ;  Obs.,  an 
account  or  bill.  “  The  smith’s  note  for  shoeing.”  Shak. 

14  A  written  communication ;  specif.  :  a  A  short  infor¬ 
mal  letter,  b  A  formal  diplomatic  or  official  missive. 

15  A  written  acknowledgment ;  a  receipt.  Obs.  &  R. 

16.  A  written  or  printed  paper  acknowledging  a  debt,  and 
promising  payment ;  a  written  promise  to  pay  ;  as,  a 
promissory  note  ;  a  note  of  hand  ;  a  negotiable  note  ;  a  bank 
note  ( note  being  often  used  alone  for  any  of  these  phrases). 

17.  Reputation  ;  fame  ;  distinction  ;  eminence. 

There  wa9  scarce  a  family  of  note  which  had  not  poured  out 
its  blood  on  the  field  or  the  6caffold.  Prescott. 

18.  Observation  ;  notice  ;  heed. 

Give  orders  to  my  servants  that  they  take 

No  note  at  all  of  our  being  absent  hence.  Shak. 

19.  Notification;  information;  intelligence.  Obs.  or  R. 

The  king  .  .  .  shall  have  note  of  this.  Shak. 

Syn.  —  See  remark. 

note  of  addition.  See  point  of  addition.  Obs.  —  n.  of  admira¬ 
tion.  =  exclamation,  3.  —  n.  of  hand,  a  promissory  note, 
note  (not),  v.  t. ;  not'ed  (not'Sd  ;  -id;  151);  not'ing 
(not'Tng).  [F.  noter ,  L.  notare,  fr.  nota.  See  note,  n.] 

1.  To  notice  or  observe  with  care  ;  to  take  notice  of  or  ob¬ 
serve  ;  remark  ;  heed  ;  attend  to  ;  perceive.  Pope. 

No  more  of  that ;  I  have  noted  it  well.  Shak. 

2.  To  make  a -separate  or  special  mention  of  from  among 
various  items  or  matters ;  as,  he  noted  the  man’s  optimism. 

3.  To  record  or  set  (down)  in  writing  ;  to  make  a  note  or 
memorandum  of. 

Every  unguarded  word  .  .  .  was  noted  down.  Macaulay. 

4.  In  Obs.  or  Rare  senses  :  a  To  set  or  put  down  in  or  as  in 
writing  ;  as,  he  was  noted  an  ass.  Obs.  b  To  denote  ;  to 
designate  ;  signify.  Obs.  c  To  indicate,  as  by  pointing ; 
to  point  out ;  to  show  forth.  Rare,  d  Music.  To  set  down 
in,  or  provide  with,  notes,  or  musical  characters.  Rare. 
e  To  distinguish  by  a  note  or  mark,  as  of  reference ;  to 
mark  so  as  to  distinguish,  call  attention  to,  or  the  like.  Obs. 
f  To  annotate  ;  also,  to  make  notes  in.  Rare.  W.  H.  Dixon. 
g  To  charge  or  accuse,  as  with  some  fault  or  crime  (usu¬ 
ally  with  of,  for,  or  with) ;  to  brand.  Obs.  Shak.  h  Com. 
To  make  a  memorandum  of  nonpayment  of  (a  negotiable 
bill)  on  presentation  ;  —  said  of  a  notary  public.  Eng. 

note,  v.  i.  To  make  or  produce  musical  notes.  Obs.  or  R. 
note'book7  (not'bdok'),  n.  1.  A  book  in  which  notes  or 
memorandums  are  written. 

2.  A  book  in  which  promissory  notes  are  registered, 
not'ed  (not'Sd), pret.  d* p.p.  of  note.  Specif.:  p.  a.  a  Spe¬ 
cially  marked,  observed,  or  noticed  ;  hence,  well  known  by 
reputation  or  report ;  eminent ;  celebrated  ;  famous  ;  as,  a 
noted  author,  or  traveler,  b  Provided  with  musical  notes 
or  score.  —  not'ed_ly,  adv.  —  not'ed  ness,  n. 

Not'e-lse'a  (n5t/e-le'a),  n.  [NL. ;  Gr.  1/6x09  the  south, 
southwest  -j-  eAaia  olive  tree.]  Rot.  A  small  genus  of 
chiefly  Australian  oleaceous  trees  or  shrubs  having  axillary 
4-merous  flowers  with  broad  petals,  the  stamens  coherent, 
and  a  l-seeded  drupaceous,  often  edible,  fruit.  Most  of 
the  species  have  very  hard  wood,  whence  they  are  know'n 
as  ironwoods.  See  axbreaker,  ironwood,  blue  plum.  . 
note'less  (not'les),  a.  1.  Without  note;  not  attracting 
notice;  unmarked;  undistinguished;  inconspicuous. 

Noteless  as  the  race  from  which  he  sprung.  Scott. 

2.  Devoid  of  musical  notes;  unmusical;  voiceless. 

—  note'less-ly,  adv.  —  note'less-ness,  n. 


liote'let  (not'let),  n.  A  little  or  short  note, 
note  paper.  Writing  paper  of  the  various  sizes  usually 
employed  in  correspondence.  See  paper. 
note'wor  thy  (uot'wQr'thi ),  a.  Worthy  of  observation  or 
notice ;  remarkable  ;  notable.  — note'wor'thl-ly  (-thi-11), 
adv.  —  note'wor'thi-ness,  n . 
noth'ing  (nuth'Tng),  n.  [From  no,  a.  +  thing.']  1.  Not 
any  thing  ;  no  thing  (in  the  widest  sense  of  the  word  thing) ; 
nought ;  partitively  (now  rare  with  an  adjective),  no  share, 
element,  part ;  —  opposed  to  anything  and  something. 

Nothing  will  come  of  nothing.  Shak. 

Yet  had  his  aspect  nothing  of  severe.  Dryden. 

2.  That  which  is  or  may  be  taken  or  considered  as  nonex¬ 
istent  ;  what  is  of  no  significance  ;  as,  it  is  nothing  to  me. 

Is  this  nothing  f 

Why,  then  the  world  and  all  that ’s  in  ’t  is  nothing.  ShaJc. 

3.  Arith.  Absence  of  all  magnitude  or  quantity,  however 
small ;  also,  a  cipher  ;  a  zero. 

4.  That  which  does  not  exist ;  a  nonentity. 

Quite  consume  us.  and  reduce 
To  nothing  this  e^sentiul.  Milton. 

5-  A  thing  that  may  be  taken  as  nonexistent ;  a  thing  of  n* 
account,  value,  note,  or  the  like  ;  specif.,  a  person  of  no  im¬ 
portance  ;  a  nobody. 

One  that  lies  three  thirds  and  uses  a  known  truth  to  pass  a 
thousand  nothings  with.  Sh ak. 

Wretched  nothings,  think  ye  not  to  nee.  Shelley. 

6.  Nothingness;  utter  insignificance.  Obs.  Shak. 

7.  Hegelianism.  That  which  is  characterized  by  utter  ab¬ 
sence  of  determination  ;  perfect  indistinguishableness. 

all  to  nothing,  by  all  odds ;  to  the  fullest  extent.  Rare.  — 
for  n.  a  By  no  means  ;  in  no  wise.  Obs.  b  To  no  purpose ; 
in  vain,  c  For  no  reason  ;  groundlessly,  d  Without  cost ; 
free.  —  n.  much,  not  a  great  deal ;  very  little.  —  n.  off,  Navi., 
an  order  to  the  steersman  to  keep  the  vessel  close  to  the 
wind. 

noth'ing,  adv.  In  no  degree  ;  not  at  all ;  in  no  wise ;  —  now 
chiefly  used  with  verbs  ;  as,  this  differs  nothing  from  that. 

The  influence  of  reason  in  producing  our  passions  is  nothing 
near  so  extensive  as  is  commonly  believed.  Burke. 

nothing  like.  See  like,  a.,  Note. 

nothing-a'ri-an  (-a'rT-dn  ;  115),  n.  One  of  no  religious 
belief  or  political  creed  ;  one  belonging  to  no  particular 
sect.  Humorous.  —  nothing-a'ri-an-ism  (-Iz’m),  n. 
noth'ing-ness,  n.  1.  Quality  or  state  of  being  nothing ;  as  : 
a  Nonexistence;  nihility,  b  Utter  insignificance,  worth¬ 
lessness,  or  the  like.  c  Unconsciousness;  insensibility. 

2.  A  thing  that  is,  or  is  as  if,  nonexistent  ;  a  nothing. 

3.  Hegelianism.  The  state  or  quality  of  utter  indistinguish- 
ableness  ;  total  absence  of  determination  or  particularity. 

Noth'O-Iae'na  (nStlPo-le'nri),  n.  [NL. ;  Gr.  vo0o<;  spurious 
-f-  L.  laena  cloak.]  Hot.  A  rather  large  genus  of  poly- 
podiaceous  rock-inhabiting  ferns  of  very  diverse  habit. 
The  fronds  are  pinnate,  bipinnate,  or  tripinnate,  and  silkv- 
hairy,  tomentose,  or  farinose.  The  marginal  sori  are  with¬ 
out  mdusium. 

Noth'o  sau'rus  (-sO'riis),  ??.  [NL. ;  Gr.  vo9o<>  spurious  -f- 
-saurus.]  Paleon.  A  genus  of  extinct  reptiles  of  the  order 
Sauropterygia  from  the  Triassic  of  central  Europe,  resem¬ 
bling  the  Plesiosauria,  but  having  longer  and  more  slender 
limbs  less  completely  modified  for  swimming.  It  is  the 
type  of  a  family,  Noth  o  sau'ri  d®  (  rT-de),  or  of  a  higher 
group  Noth'O-sau'ri  (-ri),  containing  also  the  genus  Lario- 
s aurus  and  allied  forms.  N.  mirabilis  from  the  Muschel- 
kalk  of  southern  Germany  became  ten  feet  long.—  noth'O- 
saur  (n5th'o-s6r),  n.-  noth'o-sau'ri-an  (-s6'ri-dn),  a.  &  n. 
no'tice  (no'tis),  n.  [F.,  fr.  L.  notit ia  a  being  known, 
knowledge,  fr.  noscere ,  nolum ,  to  know.  See  know.] 

1.  Intelligence,  by  whatever  means  communicated  ;  in¬ 
formation  ;  intimation  or  warning,  esp.  of  a  formal  nature  ; 
announcement ;  specif.,  notification  by  one  of  the  parties  to 
an  agreement  or  relation  of  the  intention  of  terminating  it 
at  a  specified  time,  as  by  a  tenant  to  a  landlord  or  an  em¬ 
ployee  to  an  employer. 

1  .  .  .  have  given  him  notice  that  the  Duke  of  Cornwall  and 
Regan  his  duchess  will  be  here.  Shak. 

2.  A  written  or  printed  sign,  or  the  like,  communicating 
information  or  warning  ;  as,  to  put  a  notice  on  a  door. 

3.  Knowledge  ;  also,  an  idea;  notion.  Obs. 

4.  Act  of  noting,  remarking,  or  observing  ;  observation  ; 
heed  ;  cognizance  ;  note  ;  attention. 

How  ready  is  envy  to  mingle  with  the  notices  we  take  of  other 
persons !  I.  Watts. 

5.  Polite  or  favorable  attention  ;  favor  ;  respect ;  civility  ; 
as,  the  notice  paid  to  a  belle. 

6.  An  announcement  or  written  mention,  often  accom¬ 
panied  by  comments  or  remarks  ;  specif.,  now,  a  paragraph 
or  article  of  the  nature  of  a  review  ;  a  critique  ;  as,  book 
notices ;  theatrical  notices. 

notice  of  dishonor  or  dishonour,  Com  .,  a  not  ice  to  the  drawer 
or  an  indorser  of  a  negotiable  bill  or  note  by  a  subsequent 
party  that  it  has  been  dishonored.  Failure  to  duly  give 
such  notice  in  general  discharges  the  obligation  of  the 
prior  parties. 

Syn.  —  Attention,  regard,  remark,  note,  heed  ;  considera¬ 
tion,  respect,  civility  ;  intelligence,  advice,  news, 
no'tice,  v.  t. ;  no'ticed  (no'tist) ;  no'tic-ing  (no'ti-sing). 
1.  To  notify;  to  give  notice  of;  to  intimate.  Obs.,  exc. 
in  legal  usage. 

2-  To  show  that  one  has  observed  ;  to  make  mention  of ; 
remark  upon  ;  refer  to  ;  point  out ;  as,  to  notice  a  book. 

Another  circumstance  was  noticed  in  connection  with  the 
suggestion  last  discussed.  Sir  W.  Hamilton. 

3.  To  take  notice  or  note  of  ;  to  observe  ;  perceive  ;  mark ; 
heed  ;  pay  attention  to. 

4.  To  pay  polite  or  favorable  attention  to ;  to  treat  with 
attention  and  civility  ;  to  recognize  ;  as,  to  notice  strangers. 


no'ta-ry,  a.  [LL.  notarius .] 

Notable  ;  great  ;  notorious.  Obs. 
no-ta'tion-al,  a.  Of  or  pertain¬ 
ing  to  notation. 

no'ta-tive(no'ta-tYv),a.  Logic. 
Suggestive  or  indicative  of  ' its 
own  notes  or  marks,  by  the 
name:  as,  a  notatire  conception, 
no-ta'tor.  n.  [  L.  notare  to  note.] 
a  An  unnotator.  Obs.  b  A  noter: 
a  registrar.  Obs.  c  One  versed 
in  musical  notation. 

||  no-ta'tu  dig'num.  (.L.l  Wor¬ 
thy  of  note.  (Rare.  | 

not'-be'ing,  a.  Nonexistent. | 
notch.  +  NAUTCH.  [block. 
notch'block'',  n.  =  snatch  | 
notch'el  (n5ch'<?l),  n.  Only  in 
the  phrase  to  cry  (a  person) 
notchel.  to  give  notice,  as  by  ad¬ 
vertisement,  of  refusal  to  be  re¬ 
sponsible  for  debts  incurred  by 


(the  person).  —  v.  t.  To  cry  (a 
person)  notchel.  Dial.  Eng. 
notch'er,  n.  One  that  notches, 
notch'ful,  n.  See  -kiil.  [foot.  I 
notch 'weed/,  n.  Stinking  goose- 1 
notch'wing^  n.  A  European 
tortricid  moth  ( Rhacodia  cau- 
dana). 

notch'y  (nbch'T),  a.  Having, 
or  full  of,  notches.  [ery- 1 

not'-de-liv'er-y,  n.  Nondeliv-| 
note.  4*  nut. 

note.  Dial.  Eng.  var.  of  nowt. 
note.  Obs.  or  dial.  Eng.  var.  of 
NOUGHT.  [Ohs.  I 

note,  a.  Prob. .excellent;  noted.  | 
note.  [AS.  not ;  ne  not  4-  v:dt 
wot.  See  not,  wot,  wit.]  Contr. 
of  ne  not,  knows  not,  but  also 
used  erroneously  in  the  sense  of 
could  not.  Obs. 
note,  7i.  [AS.  notu  use,  profit. 


Cf.  neat  cattle-]  Obs.  or  Dial. 
Eng.  1.  Use;  advantage;  profit; 
good.  Obs. 

2.  Employment  ;  business: 
work. 

3.  A  piece  of  work  ;  an  act.  Obs. 

4.  Occurrence  :  circumstance. 

6.  Tenor  (of  a  letter).  Obs.  4-  R. 
6.  A  cow’s  period  of  giving 
milk. 

note,  »\  t.  Sf  i.  [AS.  notion,  fr. 
notu  use,  profit.]  To  make  use 
of  ;  to  enjoy.  Obs. 
note,  v.  t.  To  push  with  the 
horns  ;  to  butt.  Obs.  Dial.  Eng. 
note  blindness.  A  form  of  apha¬ 
sia  characterized  by  inability 
to  read  musical  notes, 
notefie.  f  notify.  [Ohs. I 
note'ful.  a.  Useful;  needful.  I 
notefulhede,  n.  Usefulness.  Obs. 
note'head  .  n.  A  printed  or  en¬ 


graved  heading  on  sheets  of  pa¬ 
per  used  in  writing  notes,  or  a 
sheet  with  such  a  heading, 
note'kin,  n.  S«  e  -kin. 
notemigge.  notemuge,  note- 
mugge.  4*  NUTMEG, 
no  ten-ceph'a-lo-ce^  (n5;[tgn- 
sSf'd-lo-sePl,  n.  [Gr.  vwrov 
the  back  4-  e-yxe'^aAo?  brain  4- 
-ce/e.]  Terat.  Protrusion  of  the 
brain  through  an  opening  of  the 
occipital  bone. 

no  ten-ceph'a-lus  (-1?7s),t?.  [NL.] 
Terat.  Monstrosity  character¬ 
ized  by  notencephalocele. 
no'ter.  Var.  of  notar.  Scot. 
not'er  (not'5r),  n.  1.  One  who 
provides  with,  or  writes  down, 
the  musical  notes  or  scores.  Obs. 

2.  One  who  takes  or  makes 
notes. 

3.  An  annotator.  Rare. 


nor.  Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 

noth'ing,  v.  t.  To  reduce  to 
nothing.  Rare. 
nothing-a'ri-an  (niith/'Tng-a'rT- 
dn  :  115),  a.  Do-nothing.  Rare. 
noth'ing  ism  (nhth'Yng-Tz’m), 
n.  Rare.  1.  Triviality. 

2.  =  nihilism,  1  &  3 
noth'ing  1st,  n.  A  nihilist.  R. 
noth'ing dze,  v.  t.  To  reduce  to 
nothing.  Rare. 
noth'ing-less,  a.  Unimportant; 
nonexistent.  Rare. 
noth'ing-ly,  n.  A  cipher.  R.— 
a.  Valueless;  ineffectual.  R. 
noth  ing-ol'o-gy,  ??.  See  ology 
no-thor'ough  fare7,  n.  A  way 
having  no  exit  at  one  end  ;  acul- 
de-sne. 

no'thouB,  a.  [L.  nothus,  fr.  Gr, 
I  O0O9.]  Spurioas  ;  illegitimate. 

Obs. 

*le,  senate,  care,  Jim,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofa;  ©ve,  $vent,  6nd,  recent,  maker;  ice,  Ill;  old,  obey,  orb,  ddd,  s&ft,  connect ;  use,  unite,  urn,  up,  circi/s,  menu; 

It  Foreign  Word.  •f  Obsolete  Variant  of.  4-  combined  with.  —  equals. 


4.  One  who  notes  a  bill.  Rare. 
no'ter-ly.  +  notour  ly. 
noteschale.  +  nutshell. 
no-te'um.  Var.  of  not^eum. 
noteye,  n  [Cf.  nut.]  A  spiced 
hash  of  pork  or  capon,  contain¬ 
ing  nnts.  Obs.  [NOUGHT.) 

noth.  Obs.  or  Scot.  var.  of | 
nothak.  i •  nuthatch. 
no'thal,  a.  [L.  nothus,  Gr.  vo- 
009  spurious.]  Spurious.  Obs. 
nothelesa,  coni.  Nevertheless. 
Obs.  ’  [Obs.\ 

nothemo,  adv.  Never  the  more.| 
noth'er,  pron.  tf  a.  [an  other, 
mistaken  as  a  not  fieri]  Other. 
Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 
no'ther,  adv.  [Cf.  nother 
neither,  nowhere.]  Nowhere. 
Obs. 

noth'er  (dial.  nhth'5r),  conj. 
[See  neither,  nor.]  Neither; 
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6.  To  give  a  formal  notice  or  notification  to ;  to  serve  a 
notice  on,  as  a  tenant.  See  notice,  n.,  1. 

Syn.  —  Remark,  observe,  perceive,  see,  mark,  note,  mind 
regard,  heed  ;  mention,  comment  on. 

no'tice-a-ble  (no'tts-d-b’l),  a.  Capable  of  being  observed  ; 
worthy  of  notice  ;  likely  to  attract  attention  ;  conspicuous 
—  no tice  a bil'ity  (-d-bll't-tT).  n.  —  no'tice  a  bly,  adv. 
no  ti  fi-ca'tion  <  no'ti-fi-ka'shan),  n.  [F.  notification.  See 
notify.]  1.  Act  of  notifying  ;  act  of  making  known  ;  an 
intimation  or  notice  ;  esp.,  act  of  giving  official  notice  or  in¬ 
formation  by  words,  by  writing,  or  by  other  means. 

2.  The  written  or  printed  matter  which  gives  notice ;  an 
advertisement,  citation,  etc. 

no'ti-fy  (no'ti-fl),  t\  t.  ;  no'ti-fied  (-fid) ;  no'ti-fy'ing  (-f!'- 
Tng).  [F.  notifier ,  L.  notificare  ;  notus  known  (p.  p.  of 
noscere  to  know)  -ficare  (in  comp.)  to  make.  See  know  ; 
-FY.]  1.  To  give  notice  of  ;  to  make  known  ;  to  declare  ; 

to  publish  ;  as,  to  notify  a  fact  to  a  person. 

No  law  can  bind  till  it  be  notified  or  promulged.  South. 

2.  To  take  notice  of ;  to  observe.  Ohs.  Chaucer. 

3.  To  denote  ;  indicate  ;  point  out.  Ohs. 

4.  To  give  notice  to  ;  to  inform  by  notice  ;  to  apprise  ;  as, 
the  constable  notified  the  citizens  to  meet  at  the  city  hall.’ 

5.  To  annotate.  Rare. 

no'tion  (no'slmn),  n.  [L.  notio ,  fr.  noscere  to  know :  cf. 
F.  notion.  See  know.]  1.  Mental  apprehension  of  what¬ 
ever  may  be  known  or  imagined  ;  an  idea ;  a  conception  ; 
more  properly,  a  general  or  universal  conception,  as  dis¬ 
tinguishable  or  definable  by  marks  or  notie. 

Few  agree  in  their  notions  about  these  words.  Cheyne. 
That  notion  of  hunger,  cold,  sound,  color,  thought,  wish,  or 
fear  which  is  in  the  mind,  is  called  the  “  idea  ”  of  hunger,  cold 
etc.  ,  .  /  Watts. 

Notion,  again,  signifies  either  the  act  of  apprehending,  signal¬ 
izing,  that  is.  the  remarking  or  taking  note  ot,  the  various  notes, 
marks,  or  characters  of  an  object  which  its  qualities  afford,  or 
the  result  of  that  act.  Sir  IV.  Hamilton. 

2.  In  Ohs.  senses:  a  A  form,  character,  or  “sense,”  in 
which  a  thing  exists  or  is  taken,  b  Of  a  word,  significa¬ 
tion;  denotation,  c  A  term  or  phrase,  d  Mind;  intellect; 
understanding;  also,  fancy;  imagination;  thought. 

llis  notion  weakens,  his  discernings 

Are  lethargied.  Shak. 

3.  A  view,  theory,  belief,  or  the  like  ;  an  opinion. 

A  perverse  will  easily  collects  together  a  system  of  notions  to 
justify  itself  in  its  obliquity.  *  J.  II.  Newman. 

4  Inclination  ;  fancy  ;  as,  I  have  a  notion  to  do  it. 

5-  A  fancy  or  fondness  (for  one  of  the  opposite  sex).  Scot. 
&  Dial. 

6.  An  invention.  Obs.  or  R.,  exc.  specif.,  U.  S. :  An  in¬ 
genious  device  ;  any  of  varidus  articles  or  wares,  esp.  small 
useful  ones;  a  knickknack  ;  —  usually  in  pi.  ;  as,  Yankee 
notions.  Colloq. 

7.  Short  for  Winchester  notion,  a  word,  expression,  or  usage 
peculiar  to  Winchester  College.  Local ,  Eng. 

Syn.  — See  idea. 

no'tion-al  (-al),  a.  1.  Consisting  of,  or  conveying,  notions 
or  ideas  ;  expressing  abstract  conceptions  ;  speculative  ; 
as,  notional  sciences  ;  also,  formerly,  of  persons,  given  to 
speculation  or  holding  speculative  views. 

2.  Existing  in  idea  only  ;  visionary  ;  imaginary  ;  unreal. 

Discourses  of  speculative  and  notional  things.  Evelyn. 

3.  Given  to  foolish  or  visionary  expectations  ;  whimsical ; 
fanciful ;  as,  a  notional  man  ;  also,  Vulgar ,  predicatively, 
of  the  opinion  (that);  as,  he’s  notional  that  he  ’ll  win.  U.  S. 

4.  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  of  the  nature  of,  a  notion  or  idea. 

5.  Grain.  Designating,  or  pertaining  to,  a  verb  that 
carries  a  full  meaning  of  its  own,  as  distinguished  from 
one  that  is  merely  auxiliary.  Thus  has  is  a  notional  verb 
in  “  he  has  luck  ;  ”  an  auxiliary,  in  “  he  has  gone.” 

no'tion  al  ly,  adv.  In  mental  apprehension  ;  in  concep¬ 
tion  ;  not  in  reality. 

Not  ke'ri-an  (n5t-ke'ri-an),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to,  or  char¬ 
acteristic  of,  any  of  several  Notkers,  Benedictines  of  St. 
Gall,  Switzerland;  as:  a  Notker  Balbulus  (c.  840-912), 
composer  and  writer  on  music,  who  developed  and  popu¬ 
larized  the  sequence,  b  Notker  Labeo  (c.  952-1022),  a 
teacher  and  translator  into  Old  High  German, 
no'to-  (no'to-).  Combining  form  from  Greek  itoTou,  back. 
no  to-cen'trous  (-sgn'tras),  a.  [See  noto- :  centrum.] 
Zool.  Designating  a  vertebra  whose  centrum  is  formed  ex¬ 
clusively  of  interdorsal  arcualia.  See  arcualia. 
no'to  chord  (no't6-k6rd),  n.  [ noto -  -f-  chord .]  Zool.  A 
longitudinal  elastic  rod  of  cells  which  in  the  lowest  verte¬ 
brates  (as  .4  mphioxus  and  the  lampreys),  and  in  the  em¬ 
bryos  of  the  higher  vertebrates,  forms  the  supporting  and 
stiffening  axis  of  the  body  ;  the  chorda  dorsalis.  It  repre¬ 
sents  in  function  and  position  the  future  backbone  of  the 
higher  forms,  and  serves  as  a  structural  basis  around  which 


Notodontidre 
concinna ) 
which  attacks  the  Apple 
Tree,  a  Larva  ;  b  Adult. 


the  bodies  of  the  vertebrae  are  formed.  The  notochord  de¬ 
velops  typically  from  the  hypoblast  at  a  very  early  stage, 
as  a  median  longitudinal  dorsal  outgrowth  of  the  wall  of 
the  primitive  alimentary  tract.  In  the  adult  of  the  higher 
vertebrates  it  becomes  almost  obliterated  as  the  bodies  of 
the  vertebrae  develop.  See  spinal  column.  A  well-de¬ 
veloped  notochord  is  present  in  the  caudal  region  of  larval 
ascidians,  and  a  structure  possibly  homologous  occurs  in 
the  Adelochorda.  Both  of  these  groups  are  placed  with  the 
Vertebrata  in  a  phylum,  Chordata ,  largely  for  this  reason. 

no  to-chor'dal  (no'to-kGr'dal),  a.  Zool.  Of  or  pertaining 
to  the  notochord  ;  having  a  notochord. 

No'to  don't!  dae  (-d3n'tT-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.  ;  noto-  +  Gr. 
oiSou?,  oSopto?,  tooth.]  Zool. 

An  extensive  family  of  moths 
similar  to  the  Noctuidae,  from 
which  they  are  distinguished 
chiefiy  by  the  venation  of  the 
fore  wings.  The  larvae  are  usu¬ 
ally  naked  and  often  of  gro¬ 
tesque  form,  having  humps, 
spines,  or  fleshy  processes.  Cf. 
puss  moth,  lobster  moth.  —  no'¬ 
to  don'U  an  (-shT-an),  no  to- 
don'tid  <  tid),  no  to  don'toid 
(-toid),  a.  &  n. 

No'to-gae'a  (-je'd),  n  .  [NL.;  Gr.  One  of  the 
vo to?  the  south  -f-  yaia  the  ( (Edeinasia 
earth.]  Zodgeog.  A  certain 
realm,  or  primary  terrestrial 
division.  It  includes  (according  to  those  recognizing  only 
two  such  realms)  the  New  Zealand ,  Australian ,  and  Neo- 
fropical  regions,  or  (according  to  those  recognizing  three) 
the  New  Zealand  and  Australian  regions.  Cf.  Arctog^ea, 
and  Neog/ka.  —  No'to-gae'an,  or  ge'an  (-on),  No  to  gae'- 
al,  or  -ge'al  (-31),  a.  -  Noto-gae'ic,  or  -ge'lc  <-je'Tk),  a. 
no  to-po'di-um  (-po'dT-am),  n. ;  L.  pi.  -dia  (-a).  [NL. ; 
noto — [-  Gr.  no&icv,  dim.  of  7rov<s,  7ro5os,  the  foot.]  Zool. 
The  dorsal  lobe  or  branch  of  a  parapodium.  See  farapo- 
dium.  —  no  to-po'di  al  (-al),  a. 

no  to-ri'e-ty  (no'to-ri'e-ti),  n. ;  pi.  -ties  (-tTz).  [Cf.  F. 
notoriete.  See  notorious.]  1.  Quality  or  state  of  being 
notorious,  or  generally  or  publicly  known  ;  —  commonly  in 
an  unfavorable  sense  ;  as,  the  notoriety  of  a  crime. 

2.  A  well-known,  noted,  or  famous  person. 

no-to'ri-ous  (no-to'rt-MS ;  201),  a.  [LL.  notorius  :  cf.  L. 
noloria ,  - rium ,  information  ;  fr.  L.  noscere ,  notum ,  to 
know.  See  know.]  1.  Generally  known  and  talked  of ; 
well,  widely,  or  commonly  known  ;  forming  a  part  of  com¬ 
mon  knowledge  ;  noted  ;  universally  recognized  ;  —  usually 
unfavorable  in  sense;  as,  a  notorious  thief,  vice,  fact. 

2.  Evident;  manifest;  conspicuous.  Obs. 

Syn.  —  Conspicuous,  noted,  notable.  See  famous. 
notorious  conveyance.  Law.  See  conveyance. 

—  no-to'ri  ous  ly,  adv.  —  no  to'ri-ous  ness.  n. 

No-tor'nis  (iio-tor'ms),  n.  [NL.  ;  Gr.  votos  the  south  -f- 
opvi?  bird.]  Zool.  A  genus  of 
flightless  birds  allied  to  the  galli- 
nules.  N.  mantelli  of  New  Zealand 
was  first  known  as  a  fossil  bird, 
but  later  a  few  individuals  of  a  % 

closely  allied,  if  distinct,  species  W 

(N.  hochstetteri)  were  found  living 
on  the  South  Island.  N.  albus ,  a 
w  hite  species,  inhabited  Norfolk 
and  Lord  Howe  Islands. 
No/tO-the'ri-um(no/t6-the'rT-am), 
n.  [NL. ;  Gr.  potos  the  south  -f- 
-therium.]  Paleon.  A  genus  of  r"/***^^ 

gigantic  herbivorous  diprotodont  Notomis  (jV.  hochstetteri). 
marsupials,  of  the  Pliocene  cf  Australia. 

No'to  tre'ma  (-tre'ma),  n.  [NL  ;  noto-  -f-  Gr. 
hole.]  Zool.  The 

L  fc. 
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genus  consisting  of  the 
marsupial  frogs, 
no'tour  (no'ttfr),  a.  [F. 
notoire.  See  notori¬ 
ous.]  Open;  notorious; 
—  now  used  only  in 
notour  bankruptcy, 
Scots  Late,  the  Bank¬ 
ruptcy  that  arises 
under  certain  circum¬ 
stances  which  are  par¬ 
ticularly  defined  by 
statutes  and  whicn 
make  the  bankrupt  li 
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able  to  involuntary  se- 
questration  or  cession.  -r-_  “ 

No  tre  Dame' (no'tr’ 
dam')-  [F.]  Our  Lady;  Notre  Dame 

the  Virgin  Mary;  — used  esp.  in  names  of  French  churches; 


hence,  a  church  dedicated  to  her,  as  the  noted  cathedral 
of  Paris,  built  chiefly  in  the  early  13th  century.  Its  west 
front  is  one  of  the  finest  in  the  Gothic  style, 
not'seil'  (nSt'self'),  n.  Metaph.  That  which  is  other  than, 
or  objective  to,  the  self. 

no'tuin  (no'twm),  n.  ;  pi.  nota  (-ta).  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  fwtof.] 
Zool.  The  back;  specif.,  the  dorsal  surface  of  a  thoracic 
segment  of  an  insect. 

not'with-stand'lng  (nSt'wTth-stSn'dTug),  adv.  <t*  covj. 
Nevertheless ;  however  ;  yet ;  although  ;  as,  I  shall  go, 
notwithstanding  you  forbid  me. 

I  will  surely  rend  the  kingdom  from  thee.  .  .  .  Notwithstand- 
1,1  g,  in  thy  days  1  will  not  do  it.  1  Kings  xi.  11,  12. 

notwithstanding  that,  notwithstanding;  although. 

riiese  days  were  ages  to  him,  notwithstanding  that  he  was 
basking  m  the  smiles  of  pretty  Mury.  Irving 

not  with  standing,  prep.  [Orig.  the  participle  of  with¬ 
stand,  with  not  prefixed.]  Without  prevention  or  obstruc¬ 
tion  from  or  by  ;  in  spite  of  ;  as,  he  went,  notwithstanding 
the  prohibition.  Notwithstanding  was  originally  a  partici¬ 
ple  absolute  corresponding  to  the  Latin  non  obstante ,  and  is 
still  so  taken  when  it  follows  the  noun  or  demonstrative 
pronoun  with  which  it  is  construed  ;  as  in.  he  persisted, 
threats  notwithstanding.  When  it  precedes.it  is  construed 
as  a  preposition  (cf.  concerning,  during).  When  it  stands 
without  the  noun  or  demonstrative,  it  becomes  the  con¬ 
junction  or  adverb. 

Syn.  —  Notwithstanding,  in  spite  of,  despite  are  often 
interchangeable.  Notwithstanding,  the  least  emphatic, 
implies  the  presence  of  an  obstacle  ;  in  spite  of  suggests 
active  opposition  or  strongly  adverse  considerations  to  be 
encountered  ;  despite  is  somewhat  lighter  in  its  emphasis 
than  in  spite  of;  as,  notwithstanding  the  rain,  I  shall  go; 
I  shall  go  in  spite  of  the  rain  ;  “  Only  see  me  through  now, 
do  it  in  the  face  of  thhviiid  in  spite  of  it”  ( H .  James) ;  “It 
is  in  spite  of,  not  because  of,  these  scenes  that  ‘  Henry  IV.’ 
is  called  a  chrouicle  play”  ( W.  A.  Neil  son) ;  despite  his 
assurances,  I_doubted  him. 

II  nou'gat  (noo'gii ;  noo'gii'),  n. ;  pi.  nougats  (noo'gaz  ;  F. 
noo'gii').  [F.]  A  sweetmeat  or  confection  made  usually 
with  almonds  or  pistachio  nuts  stirred  into  a  sugar  paste, 
nought  ( «6t),  n.  [AS.  nowiht ,  var.  of  ndwiht.  See  naught.] 

1.  Nothing;  naught.  Archaic. 

2.  Nonexistence;  nonentity;  nothing.  Archaic. 

3.  Arith.  Nothing  ;  zero  ;  also,  a  cipher  or  zero  ;  a  naught. 

4.  A  w  orthless  or  valueless  thing  or  person  ;  a  nothing. 

5.  Worthless  or  evil  behavior  or  character.  Obs . 

for  nought.  =  for  nothing  b.  C,  &  d  Obs.  or  R.  —  to  be  n. 
=  to  be  naught ,  under  naught,  n.  Obs.  d  R. 
nought,  a.  1.  Bad  ;  defective  ;  wicked  ;  injurious.  Obs. 
2.  Of  no  value  ;  worthless  ;  good  for  nothing  ;  naught, 
nou'me-nal  (uoo'me-nfil  ;  nou'me-nal),  a.  Metaph.  Of  or 
pert,  to  the  noumenon  or  noumena  ;  —  opposed  to  phe- 
noinenal.  —  nou'me  nal  ly,  adv.  —  noumenai  idealism,  the 
metaphysics  of  those  who  suppose  all  known  things  to  be 
mental,  but  not  all  phenomenal  in  the  Kantian  sense,  be¬ 
cause  a  noumenon  is  know  able  so  long  as  by  a  noumenon 
we  mean  some  mental  being  or  other  which  we  somehow 
can  discover  beyond  phenomena.  Encyc.  Brit. 

nou'me-nal  ism  (  Tz’m),  n.  The  doctrine  of  the  existence 
of  noumena,  or  things-in-themselves.—  nou'me-nal  1st,  n. 
nou'me  non(nob'me-n5n;  nou'-;  277),  n.;pl.  -NA(-nd).  [NL., 
fr.  Gr.  voovpcvov  thing  perceived,  p.  pr.  pass,  of  voelv  to 
perceive,  voO?  mind.]  Metaph.  a  An  object  of  rational  in¬ 
tuition  ;  that  which  is  apprehended  as  an  object  solely  by 
the  understanding,  apart  from  any  mediation  through  sense, 
b  The  unknowable  real  object,  substance,  or  thing-in-itself 
which  the  mind  posits  as  the  basis,  ground,  or  cause  of  phe¬ 
nomena;  the  nature  of  reality  apart  from  sensible  qualities. 

In  affirming,  therefore,  the  existence  of  a  noumenon,  we  affirm 
causation.  J.  $,  Milt. 

noun  (noun),  n.  [OF.  nun ,  non ,  noin,  F.  nom,  fr.  L.  no¬ 
men  name.  See  name.]  Gram.  Primarily,  a  word  that 
names  any  subject  of  discourse,  esp.  a  thing ,  material  or 
mental,  as  distinguished  from  a  quality  or  occurrence ; 
hence,  any  word  that  may  be  subject  of  a  verb  or  object  of 
a  verb  or  preposition.  Thus,  man,  crowd,  sand,  John, 
action ,  human  ity,  are  nouns.  Any  other  part  of  sp>eech  or 
a  phrase  or  clause  so  used  is  regarded  as  a  noun,  as  in : 
“  Have  no  ifs  nor  huts  about  it.  “  That  you  are  wrong  is 
plain.”  Some  grammarians,  though  less  commonly  now, 
use  noun  to  include  the  adjective,  and  make  the  distinc¬ 
tion  of  noun  substantive  and  noun  adjective.  Nouns  are 
commonly  classified  as  abstract, common,  collective,  proper. 
See  under  these  terms. 

noun'al  (-31),  a.  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  of  the  nature  or 
quality  of,  a  noun.  —  noun'al-ly,  adv. 
nour'ish  (nur'Tsh),  v.  t.  :  nourished  (-Tsht)  ;  nour'ish- 
ing.  [ME.  nor i sen ,  norischen,  OF.  nurir,  nurrir,  norir, 
norrir,  F.  nourrir ,  fr.  L.  nut  rive ,  akin  to  nutrix  nurse.  Cf. 
nurse,  nutriment;  see  -ish.]  1.  To  bring  up;  to  rear ; 
nurture  ;  cherish  ;  also,  to  nurse  or  suckle.  Obs. 


no'tic-er  (no'tY-s5r),  n.  One 
that  notices. 

No  tid'a-nl  (nfi-tYd'd-nl),  n.  pi. 
[NL.  See  Notidanus.]  Zool. 
=  Diplospondyli.  —  noti-da'- 
ni-an  ( niVtT-da'nT-rtn),  n. 

No  ti-dan'i-daei  no'tY-d&n'T-de), 
n.  pi.  [NL.l  Syn.  of  Hexan- 
cmn  l  .  -no  ti-dan'id(-dftn'Td), 
no  ti-dan'oid  (-oid),  a  <V  u. 
no  ti  dan'i-dan  (-ddn),  a.  tf  n. 
/<>  ./.  Notidanid. 

No-tid'a-nu8  i  no-tYd'd-nwa),  n. 
[NL.,  fr.  Gr.  ewrifiai/os  having 
a  pointed  dorsal  fin  ;  vujto v  the 
back  +  iSavo?  comely.]  See 

IlKXANCIIin.K. 

no'ti-fi  a  ble  (nC'tY-fl'd-b'l),  "• 
That  requires  notice  to  be  given, 
no'ti  fl  er  (-Sr),  n.  One  that 
notifies. 

no'tion-al,  n.  [See  notional, 
n.]  An  idea.  Obs. 
no'tion  al  1st,  n.  A  theorist, 
no  tion  al'i-ty  (no'shun-ftl'Y- 
tY),  n.  1.  State  of  being,  or  a 
thing  that  is,  notional.  Obs. 

2.  A  notional  or  groundless 
opinion  Rare.  [  Obs.  | 

no'tion-al-ne8S,  u.  Notionality. | 
no'tion-a-ry  (no'shiYn-S-rY),  a. 
Notional. 

no'tion-ate  (-!tt),  a.  Fanciful  ; 
notional  ;  also,  headstrong. 
Seat,  C.  S. 

no'tion  ist.  n.  a  One  whose  re¬ 
ligious  opinions  are  extravagant 
notions.  Rare,  b  A  former  of 
notions  or  opinions.  Rare. 
no'tion-les«,  a.  See  -less. 


No'ti-o-so'rex  (no'sli  Y-u-so'- 
rCks),  n.  [NL.  ;  L.  notius south¬ 
ern  -f  sore. r  shrew.]  Zool.  A 
genus  of  shrews  of  the  south¬ 
ern  United  States  and  Mexico, 
having  only  2m  teeth, 
not'ist  (nbt'Yst),  n.  An  anno¬ 
tator.  Obs.  or  R. 
no-ti'ti-a  (nfi-tYsh'Y-d),  n. ;  pi. 
-ti.e  (-5).  (L.,  knowledge.]  A 
list  or  register,  esp.  of  ecclesias¬ 
tical  sees  or  districts, 
no-ti'tion,  n.  [OF.  noticion.] 
Knowledge  ;  information.  Obs. 
no'to-graph  (n  d'tfi-g  r  d  f),  ti. 
[note  +  -graph.]  A  melograph. 
notoire.  a.  [F.l  Notorious.  Obs. 
—  notoirly,  adv.  Obs. 
not'o-mise,  not'o-mize  (nbt'u- 
mlz),  n.  Aphetic  and  corrupt 
forms  of  anatomy,  skeleton, 
etc.  Dial.  Eng. 
no'to-nec'tal  (-nPk-'tdl),  a. 
[ noto-  -f  Gr.  vrjKTos  swimming.] 
Zoi'l.  Swimming  back  down¬ 
ward. 

Noto-nec'ti-d<e  (no'tfi-ngk'tY- 
de),  ii.  pi.  [NL.  ;  noto-  -f  Gr. 
pq/cm?  swimmer.]  Zool  A  fam¬ 
ily  of  aquatic  enrnivorous  het- 
eropterous  insects  having  the 
back  strongly  convex  and  the 
hind  loirs  long  and  onrlike.  'I  hey 
habitually  swim  back  down¬ 
ward,  and  are  hence  called  back 
swimmers.  The  typical  and 
largest  genus  is  No7to-nec'ta 
(-ta).  —  no  to-nec'tid,  a.  3r 
Notop-ter'i-d*  (nb'tOp-ter'Y- 
de),  n.  pi.  [NL.  ;  noto-  +  Gr. 


ig  . 

family  of  fresh-water  isospon 
dylous  fishes  of  West  Africa  and 
southeastern  Asia  having  the 
dorsal  fin  often  wanting,  the 
anal  fin  very  long  and  confluent 
with  the  caudal,  and  the  air 
bladder  complex.  The  type 
genus  is  No-top'ter-us  (no-t5p'- 
tcr-«s).—  no-top 'ter-id  (-Yd),  no- 
top'ter-oid,  a.  Sr  n. 
no'to-rhi'zal  ( no'tfi-rl'zdl),  a. 
[ noto-  -t-  Gr.  pi{Ta  a  root.]  Rot. 
=  incumbent.  Obs.  [Obs.  I 
notorily,  adv.  Notoriously.! 
no'to-ry,  a.  Notorious.  Obs. 
no'to-ry,  a.  Also  no-to'ri-ous. 
[ L.  nota  a  mark,  sign.]  Dealing 
with  magical  signs.  Obs. 

No  to-ryc'te8  ( mYto-rlk'tez),  w. 
f  NL.;  Gr.poTof  south  +  opiijcrq? 
digger.]  Zool.  The  genus  con¬ 
sisting  of  the  marsupial  moles. 
No  to-the-ni'l-dae  (-thf-nl'Y-de), 
n.  pi.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  voroOev 
from  the  south,  fr.  poto?  south.] 
Zool.  A  family  of  acanthopter- 
ygian  fishes  of  the  Antarctic  re¬ 
gion  somewhat  resembling  the 
Hexiigrammidre  in  appearance 
and  habits.  The  type  genus  is 
No'to  the'ni  a  (-the'nY-d ).  — 
no  to-the'ni-id  (-Yd),  a.  Sr  »• 
no'to-tribe  (n  o't  fi-t  rl  b),  a. 
f noto-  -f-  Or.  rpi/Sctp  to  rub.] 
Rot.  Touching  the  back;  — ap¬ 
plied  to  certain  heterogamous 
flow’ers  in  which  the  anthers 
and  stigma  are  so  placed  as  to 


I  touch  the  hacks  of  visiting  in¬ 
sects.  insuring  cross-pollination. 
R.  Cf.  PLEUKOTRIBE,  STEP.NO- 
I  TRIBE.  [Obs.  Scot.  I 

no'tour-ly,  adv.  Notoriously.! 
not  -re-demp'tion,  n.  See  not-. 
nott.  Var.  of  NOT,  a.  Sf  n. 
nott.  ^  not,  adv. :  not,  to 
\  clip  ;  NOT,  to  know  not. 
notte.  +  NOTE,  NUT. 
not 'ted,  a.  =  not.  Obs. 
not'ted.  a.  =  not,  shaven,  etc. 
j  Obs. 

not'-this'.  n.  Sec  not-. 
not'tour.  Var.  of  notour.  Scot . 
Not'to-way  (nbt'f>-w5),  n.  One 
i  of  a  tribe  of  Iroquoian  Indians 
j  formerly  of  southeastern  Vir- 
|  ginia,  closely  connected  with 
the  Tuscarora. 

Notts.  Abbv.  Nottinghamshire. 
||  not-tur'no  (nbt-tooi  'nd),  //. ; 
pi.  -Nl  (-lie).  [It.]  Music.  = 
nocturne 

No'tus  ( nb'ti/s),  n.  [L.,  fr.  Gr. 
Noroc.]  The  south  wind.  Rare. 
not'wheat  ,  n.  Not.  or  beard¬ 
less,  wheat.  Eng.  Obs. 
noty.  +  note,  v. 
nou.  ^  now. 

||  n'ou  bliez'  pas'  (noo'blya' 
pii').  IF.]  Do  not  forget, 
nouch.  nouche.  4*  ouch,  brooch, 
nouclne.  nowcin. 
nou'der.  Obs.  or  dial.  Eng.  var. 
Of  NOUTHER. 

nou  6'  (ndb'a'),  a.  [F.] 

Knotted  :  nowed. 
noued  Var.  of  nowed. 
nou'ga-tlne  (n6o'gd*tYn  ; -ten). 


n.  A  sweetmeat  consisting  of 
nougat  coated  with  chocolate, 
nougher.  *1*  nower. 
nought.  +  not. 
nought,  v.  t.  To  account  as 
nought  ;  to  annihilate.  Obs. 
nought,  adv.  1.  Not  at  all ;  in 
no  way.  Archaic. 

2.  =  not.  Obs. 

nought  for  than,  for  thi,  etc., 
notwithstanding  ;  nevertheless. 
Obs. 

nought'y,  a.  [From  nought.] 
Naughty  (in  senses  2-5).— 
nought'i-ly.  nought'ly,  adv.  — 
nought'i-ness,  n.  All  Obs.  or 
Scot.  1  Obs.  | 

nought'ing.  n.  Depreciation. | 
nought  with-stand'ing.  d*  not- 
W  IT  1 1  STAN  DING. 

nou'ille  (noo'y’),  n. :  pi.  nou- 
ii.i.es  (noo'y’).  [F.,  fr.  G.  nu- 

del.\  Cookery.  A  noodle  ;  — 
usually  in  jd. 

nouke.  d*  nook.  [vars.  of  noll.  | 
noul.  noule.  Ohs.  or  dial.  Eng.  | 
nould  Contr.  of  ue  would , 
would  not.  Obs. 
noum'bles.  *f»  NUMBLBS. 
noumbrable.  +  numberable. 
noumbrarie.  numbrary. 
noumbre.  n.  =  number.  Obs. 
-  noumbres  of  augrim,  Arabic 
numerals.  Obs. 
noumbren.  number. 
noumbrere,  it.  [Cf.  OF.  nom- 
breor,  nnm.  sing,  nombrdre.] 
Numberer.  Ohs. 
nou'me-ite  (noo'mP-Yt  ;  ndo- 
ma'Tt),  ti.  Also  nou-me'&  ite 
noo-ma'a-Yt).  [From  Noumea, 


Numea,  New  Caledonia,  where 
it  is  found.]  J/»u.Garnierite,esp. 
a  dark  green,  unctuous  variety, 
nou'me-na.  pi. of  norm  enon. 
nou  me-nal'i-ty  (ndo'mf-nftl'Y- 
tY  ;  nou'-),  n.  Noumenai  qual¬ 
ity  or  6tate. 

nou'me  nal  ize.  v.  t.  See  -ize. 
nou'me-nal-ly,  adv.  of  noume- 
NAL.  See  -LY. 

nou'me-niBm  (n<5o'mr-nYz’m  ; 
non'-),  ii.  A  philosophy  con¬ 
cerned  with  noumena. 
noumpere,  n.  Umpire.  Obs. 
noun,  -f  noon. 
noun'age.  +  nonage. 
nountre.  4*  number. 
nounce.  +  nonce,  ounce. 
nouncertein.  ^  noncertain. 
noun'ize  (noun'lz).  v.  t.  I’o 
change  (as  a  verb)  into  a  noun, 
noun'iess,  a.  See  -less. 
nounper.  +  noumpere. 
nounpowere.  nonpower. 
nouns,  j*  ounce. 
nouns.  Corruption  of  wounds  ; 

—  used  in  oaths.  Obs. 
nounae.  +  nonce. 

noup  (noop).  w.  [Cf.  Icel.  n»7pr, 
gnvpr ,  a  peakH  A  high,  steep 
promontory.  Local,  Scot. 
nour.  +  nower. 
nource.  +  nurse. 
nourcery.  +  nursery. 
noureture-  4*  nouriture. 
nou'rice  (Scot.  ndo'rYs),  n.  [See 
nurse.]  A  nurse.  Obs.  or  Scot. 

—  r.t .  To  nurse.  Obs. 
nou'rlce-ry,  n.  [See  nursery, 
nurse. 1  Nursery.  Obs.  [Obs. I 
nour'ish,  n.  Nurse  ;  nourisher. | 
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2.  To  grow  ;  cultivate,  as  plants  ;  let  grow,  as  hair.  Obs. 

3.  To  furnish  or  sustain  with  nutriment,  or,  fig.,  with 
means  of  support  and  increase ;  to  supply  with  whatever 
promotes  growth,  development,  etc.,  or  keeps  in  good 
health  ;  to  feed  ;  foster  ;  maintain  ;  support ;  sustain  ;  as, 
to  nourish  rebellion  ;  to  nourish  the  virtues. 

He  planteth  an  ash,  and  the  rain  doth  nourish  it.  Is.  xliv.  14. 

Nourished  up  in  the  words  of  faith.  1  Tim.  iv.  0. 
Whiles  I  in  Ireland  nourish  a  mighty  band.  Shak. 
Syn.  —  Cherish,  feed,  supply.  See  nurse. 
nourish  (nur'Tsh),  v.  i.  1.  To  be  nurtured  or  nursed.  Obs. 

2.  To  promote  growth  ;  to  furnish  nutriment. 

Grains  and  rootB  nourish  more  than  their  leaves.  Bacon. 

3.  To  gain  nourishment ;  to  be  fed.  Obs. 

nourish  ing,  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  of  nourish.  Specif. :  p.  a. 

Promoting  growth  ;  nutritious.  —  nour'ish-ing-ly,  adv. 
nourish  ment  (-m£nt),  n .  [OF.  norrissement.]  1.  That 
which  nourishes  ;  nutriment ;  food  ;  sustenance. 

Learn  to  seek  the  nourishment  of  their  souls.  Hooker. 

2.  Act  of  nourishing,  or  state  of  being  nourished. 

3.  Nutritiousness;  nutritiveness.  Obs. 

nous  (noos  ;  nous),  n.  [NL. ,  fr.  Gr.  vovs  mind.]  1.  Philos. 
The  reason  ;  the  highest  intellect ;  God  regarded  as  the 
World  Reason.  Anaxagoras  was  the  author  of  the  doctrine  of 
reason  or  Sons  as  world  principle,  though  he  conceived  it  us  the 
principle  of  the  order  of  nature,  hence  as  an  objective  quality, 
rather  than  as  reason  in  a  psychological  sense.  In  Plato  ( lumens) 
the  human  reason  is  represented  as  participating  in  the  divine 
reason,  and  Plato  was  the  first  to  free  the  conception  from  mate¬ 
riality.  making  it  purely  teleological,  although  it  still  possessed 
the  objectivity  attaching  to  the  nature  of  ideas.  In  Aristotle 
( De  Anim .,  III.)  the  passive  reason  (voir;  naOr^Tirco;)  includes 
sense  perception,  memory,  imagination,  and  reflection  ;  but  the 
poetic,  or  creative,  reason  (vo in;  noi-qriKo;),  the  agent  intellect 
©f  the  Scholastics,  is  the  pure  reason  whose  activity  is  theoretic 
(i.  e.,  beholding  what  is  divine)  ( J letaph.,  XI.  7,  Oeiopeiv)  of  God 
alwavs  and  of  man  sometimes  (when  thinking  “first  philoso¬ 
phy,'’  or  “  theology  ")•  The  most  important  later  conception  of 
the  Nous  was  that  of  the  Neoplatonists  who  distinguished  in  the 
One,  the  divine  being,  a  One  above  Reason  or  Mind,  from  the 
divine  reason.  This  divine  reason,  the  first  emanation  or  first 
creation  of  the  Supreme  Being,  was  identified  by  some  of  the 
Gnostics  with  Christ,  as  the  first-born  of  the  un begotten  Father, 
his  human  form  being  taken  not  as  real,  but  only  as  appearance. 

W.  T.  Harris. 

2.  Mental  quickness  or  cleverness ;  ready  wit  ;  intelli¬ 
gence.  Humorous  or  Collog. 

It  requires  an  eye  quick  at  discovering  a  weak  point,  and 
“  nous  ”  to  calculate  and  decide  the  chances  of  a  successful  pas¬ 
sage.  C.  IV.  Alcock. 

|l  nou  veau'  riche'  (noo'vo'  resh'),  masc .,  Rarely ,  ll  nou  - 
velle'  riche'  (nbb/vSl'),/em.;  pi.  masc.  nouveaux  riches 
(noo/vo'  resh'),  fern,  nouvelles  riches  (noo'vfil').  [F.J 
A  person  newly  become  rich. 

no'va  (no'vd),  n.  ;  pi.  L.  nov^c  (-ve),  E.  novas  (-xdz).  [L., 
fern.  sing,  of  novus  new.]  Astron.  A  new  star,  usually 
appearing  suddenly,  shining  for  a  brief  period,  and  then 
sinking  into  obscurity.  Such  appearances  are  supposed 
to  result  from  cosmic  collisions,  as  of  a  dark  star  with  in¬ 
terstellar  nebulosities.  The  most  important  modern  nova-  are  : 
—  ||  No'va  Co-ro'nae  Bo  re-a'lis  (kO-ro'ne  hfi'rf-a'lYs)  [1866]; 
No'va  Cyg'ni  (slg'nl)  [1*76];  ||  No'va  An-dro'me-dse  (ftn- 
r5m'P-de)  [18*5];  No'va  Au-ri'gae  (6-rI'je)  [181)1-021;  ||  No'va 
Per'80-i  (pflr'sP-T)  fl!H)I].  There  are  two  novas  called  Nova  Per- 
sei.  They  are  :  a  A  small  nova  which  appeared  in  1887.  b  An 
extraordinary  nova  which  appeared  in  Perseus  in  11)01.  It  was 
first  sighted  on  February  22,  and  for  one  night  (February  23)  was 
the  brightest  star  in  the  sky.  By  July  it  had  almost  disappeared, 
after  which  faint  surrounding  nebulous  masses  were  discovered, 
apparently  moving  radially  outward  from  the  star  at  incredible 
velocity. 

no-vac'u  lite  (no-v£k'u-lIt),  n.  [L.  novacula  a  sharp  knife, 
razor.]  Petrog.  A  very  hard, fine-grained  siliceous  rock  used 
for  whetstones.  It  is  thought  to  be  of  sedimentary  origin, 
no  vate'  (no-vat'  ;  no'vat),  v.  t.  <1*  i.  [L.  novatus ,  p.  p.  of 
novare  to  make  new.]  To  put  something  new  in  place  of ; 
specif.,  Law,  esp.  Civil  Law ,  to  grant  or  dispose  of  by  nova¬ 
tion  ;  to  make  a  novation  ;  to  make  a  novation  of. 

No  va'tian  (no-va'shan),  n.  Eccl.  Hist.  One  of  a  sect 
founded  by  Novatian  (L.  Novatianus),  a  presbyter  of  Rome, 
who,  representing  the  sterner  portion  of  the  congregation, 
was  elected  by  them  bishop  when  Cornelius  was  elected 
bishop  in  251,  thus  starting  a  schism,  which  lasted  until 
the  6th  or  7th  century.  The  Novatians,  calling  them¬ 
selves  “  The  Pure,”  held  that  the  lapsed  might  not  be 
received  again  into  communion  with  the  church,  and  later 
that  second  marriages  are  unlawful.  —  No  va'tian,  a.— 
No  va'tian  ism  (-Yz’m),  n.  —  No  va'tian-ist,  n. 

The  Novatians  made  u  distinction  between  forgiveness  by  God 
and  reception  into  the  communion  of  the  church.  The  one 
might  take  place  without  the  other.  The  church  must  guard 
its  purity  with  sedulous  care.  G.  P.  Usher. 

no-va'tion  (-sliftn),  n.  [L.  novaiio.]  1.  Innovation.  Now  R. 

2.  Renewal.  Obs. 

3.  Law.  The  substitution  of  a  new  obligation  for  an  old 
one,  by  substituting  either  :  (1)  a  new  obligation  between 
the  same  parties  ;  or  (2)  a  new  debtor  in  place  of  the  old 


one  (then  specifically  called  a  delegation ) ;  or  (3)  a  new 
creditor  in  place  of  the  old  one.  The  two  latter  forms  are 
usually  called  an  assignment  in  English  law.  The  term 
novation  is  used  chiefly  by  civilians. 

nov'el  (n<5v'el),  a.  [OF.  novel,  F.  nouvel ,  nouveau,  L.  no- 
vellus,  dim.  of  novus  new.  See  new.]  1.  New  ;  not  old 
or  ancient ;  of  recent  origin  or  introduction  ;  newly  made, 
acquired,  etc.  Obs.  “  His  novel  crown.”  Marlowe. 
2.  New;  not  formerly  known ;  of  a  new  kind  or  charac¬ 
ter  ;  hence,  out  of  the  ordinary  course  ;  unusual ;  strange. 
Syn.  —  See  new. 

novel  assignment,  Pleading ,  a  new  assignment  or  specifica¬ 
tion  of  the  cause  of  action  set  forth  in  a  previous  assign¬ 
ment,  as  where  more  certainty  or  particularity  is  required. 
—  n.  disseizin,  or,  m  full ,  assize  of  novel  disseizin,  Eng.  Law , 
a  real  action  (abolished  by  3  A’  4  Will.  IV.,  c.  27, 1833)  grant¬ 
ed  by  Henry  II.,  prob.  in  1166,  for  the  recovery  of  land  from 
which  the  possessor  had  been  recently  disseized.  It  was 
brought  by  a  writ  bidding  the  sheriff  to  summon  a  jury  of 
twelve  men  to  declare  whether  the  defendant  had  unjustly 
disseized  the  plaintiff.  It  had  a  large  influence  on  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  common-law  civil  procedure, 
nov'el,  n.  [OF.  novele,  F.  nouvelle.  See  novel,  a.] 

1.  That  which  is  new  ;  novelty;  innovation.  Obs. 

2.  pi.  News;  fresh  tidings;  sing.,  a  piece  of  news.  Obs. 

Some  came  of  curiosity  to  hear  some  novels.  Latimer. 

3.  [It.  novella.']  A  novella;  —  usually  in  pi. ;  as,  the 
novels  of  Boccaccio.  Now  Rare. 

4.  [F.  nouvelle  a  short  story,  or  It.  novella.]  A  fictitious 
prose  tale  or  narrative  of  considerable  length,  in  which 
characters  and  actions  professing  to  represent  those  of 
real  life  are  portrayed  in  a  plot ;  also,  now  generically  with 
the,  the  type  of  literature  constituted  or  exemplified  by 
such  tales;  prose  fiction  of  this  sort.  Novels  usually  deal 
with  the  passions,  esp.  love,  and  are  typically  of  sufficient 
length  to  fill  one  or  more  volumes.  Cf.  romance. 

5.  pi.  [ cap .]  Rom.  Law.  Certain  ordinances  of  Justinian 
which  were  the  last  issued  of  those  constituting  the  Cor¬ 
pus  Juris  Civilis  (which  see).  They  were  mostly  issued 
in  Greek,  but  not  officially  compiled,  and  a  Latin  text, 
called  the  Liber  Authenticum,  became  the  authoritative  one. 
Syn.  —  Novel,  romance  were  in  earlier  usage  rather 
sharply  contrasted  with  reference  to  subject  matter,  style, 
and  length  ;  as,  “  The  novel  is  a  picture  of  real  life  and  man¬ 
ners,  and  of  the  times  in  which  it  is  written.  The  romance, 
in  lofty  and  elevated  language,  describes  what  never  hap¬ 
pened  nor  is  likely  to  happen  ’’  ( Clara  Reeve) ;  “  A  novel 
is  a  kind  of  abbreviation  of  a  romance  ”  ( Chesterfield ).  In 
more  recent  usage  the  distinction,  though  somewhat 
effaced,  is  occasionally  met  with,  as  stated  in  the  citation 
below.  See  story,  fiction. 

In  a  not  very  precise  way  the  now!  and  the  romance  are  still 
brought  into  an  antithesis'  similar  to  Clara  Reeve’s.  That  prose 
fiction  which  deals  realistically  with  actual  life  is  called,  in 
criticism  and  conversation,  preeminently  the  novel.  That  prose 
fiction  which  deals  with  life  in  a  false  or  fantastic  manner,  or 
represents  it  in  the  setting  of  strange,  improbable,  or  impossible 
adventures,  or  idealizes  the  virtues  and  the  vices  of  human  na¬ 
ture,  is  called  romance.  IV.  L.  Cross. 

nov  el  ette'  (n5v'el-St'),  n.  [Dim.  of  novel,  n.  See  novel.] 

1.  A  little  or  short  novel ;  a  story  of  no  great  length  hav¬ 
ing  the  construction  of  a  novel. 

2.  Music.  A  kind  of  pianoforte  piece  of  free  form  and 
typically  of  exuberant  character,  containing  a  considerable 
number  of  themes  ;  as,  Schumann’s  novelettes. 

nov'el  1st,  n.  [Cf.  F.  nouvelliste,  It.  noveUista.]  1.  In 
Obs.  senses  :  a  An  innovator  ;  an  asserter  or  favorer  of 
novelty,  b  A  novice  or  beginner,  c  A  bearer  of  news ;  a 
newsmonger. 

2.  A  writer  of  a  novel  or  novels, 
nov'el-is'tic  (-Ts'tTk),  a.  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  character¬ 
istic  of,  novels.  —  nov  el-is'ti-cal  ly  (-tT-kal-T),  adv. 
nov  el  1-za'tion  (-T-za'shwn  ;  -i-za'shwn),  7i.  Act  or  process 
of  novelizing  ;  conversion  into  a  novel, 
nov'el-ize  (ufiv'el-iz),  v.  t. ;  -ized  (-Izd) :  -iz'ino  (-Iz'Tng). 

1.  To  make  or  render  novel,  or  new.  Obs. 

2.  To  put  into  the  form  of  a  novel ;  to  portray  by  novels  ;  to 
convert  into  a  novel.  “  To  novelize  history.”  Sir  J .Herschel. 

nov'el-ize,  v.  i.  To  innovate.  Obs. 

II  no-vel'la  (uo-vSl'la),  n. ;  pi.  -le  (-15).  [It.]  A  kind  of 
tale,  narrative,  or  story,  characterized  by  a  compact  plot 
with  a  point ;  —  an  Italian  term  often  used  in  English  to 
distinguish  such  a  tale  from  a  romance.  The  novella  re¬ 
quires  a  simple  subject  matter  and  disdains  episodes,  dif¬ 
fering  further  from  the  romance  in  concerning  itself  with 
the  character  of  its  heroes  only  so  far  as  this  is  revealed 
in  the  plot,  in  creating  a  greater  interest  in  things  than 
in  persons,  in  having  an  elegant  brevity  of  style,  and  in 
the  plot  itself  being  a  work  of  art,  not  made  so  by  the  art 
of  the  writer.  The  stories  of  Boccaccio’s  “  Decameron  ” 
are  typical  novel  le.  Chaucer’s  “  Pardoner’s  Tale  ”  is  a 
good  English  example  of  the  novella, 
nov'el-ty  (n5v'el-tT),  n.  ;  pi.  -ties  (-tTz).  [OF.  novelle,  F. 


nouveaute,  L.  novellitas.]  1.  Quality  or  state  of  being 
novel;  newness;  freshness;  recentness  of  origin  or  intro¬ 
duction.  “  Novelty  is  the  great  parent  of  pleasure.”  South. 
2.  Something  novel;  a  new,  recent  (Obs.),  strange,  or 
unusual  thing,  event,  or  proceeding  ;  an  innovation. 
No-vem'ber  (no-vfim'ber),  n.  LL.  November,  or  Novem- 
bris  (sc.  mensis ),  the  ninth  month  of  the  old  Roman  year, 
fr.  novem  nine  :  cf.  F.  Novembre.  See  nine.]  The  elev¬ 
enth  month  of  the  year,  having  thirty  days. 

||  no  ve'na  (no-ve'na),  n. ;  pi.  -n^e  (-ne).  [LL.,  fr.  L. 
novem  nine.  Cf.  novene.]  R.  C.  Ch.  A  nine  days’  devo¬ 
tion  for  any  religious  object. 

nov'e  na-ry  (iiBv'e-na-rl),  a.  [L.  novenarius,  fr.  novem 
nine.]  Of  or  pert,  to  the  number  nine  ;  consisting  of  nine. 
—7).  a  Aset  or  sum  of  nine;  nine,  collectively,  b  =  novena. 
nov'ice  (nfiv'Ts),  n.  [F.,  fr.  L.  novicius,  novitius,  new, 
fr.  novus  new.  See  new.]  1.  Eccl.  One  who  has  entered 
a  religious  house  and  is  on  probation  ;  one  who  is  a  candi¬ 
date  for  admission  into  an  order  ;  a  probationer. 

No  poor  cloisterer,  nor  no  novice  Chaucer. 

2.  One  newly  received  into  the  church,  or  one  newly  con¬ 
verted  to  the  Christian  faith.  1  Tim.  iii.  6. 

3.  One  new  in  any  business,  profession,  or  calling ;  one 
unacquainted  or  Unskilled;  one  yet  in  the  rudiments; 
a  beginner;  tyro.  ‘‘A  novice  in  the  trade.”  Diyden. 

4.  In  competitions,  a  person  or  animal  that  has  never  won 
a  prize  in  the  class  in  which  he  or  it  is  entered. 

Syn.— Neophyte,  beginner,  learner,  apprentice ;  sciolist.— 
Novice,  tyro  are  oiten  used  without  distinction.  But 
novice  commonly  suggests  inexperience,  esp.  in  something 
which  has  to  be  done;  tyro  suggests  rudimentary  ac¬ 
quaintance,  esp.  with  something  which  has  to  be  learned  ; 
as,  a  novice  in  golf,  the  veriest  tyro  knows  better;  “  You 
must  from  your  years  be  a  novice  in  affliction,  whereas  I 
have  served  a  long  apprenticeship  to  misery  ”  (Fielding) : 
“The  management  of  tyros  oi  eighteen  is  difficult” 
(Coicper).  See  amateur,  convert. 

nov'ice  Ship,  n.  1.  State  of  being  a  novice;  novitiate; 
hence,  Rare,  beginning  or  early  stage  ;  also,  inexperience. 
2.  A  Jesuit  college  for  the  training  of  religious  novices, 
no-vi'ti  ate,  no-vi'ei-ate  (no-vTsh'i-St),  n.  [LL.  noritia- 
tus:  cf.  F.  noviciat.]  1.  Eccl.  State  or  time  of  being  a 
novice ;  apprenticeship. 

2.  A  novice  (in  sense  1  or  3).  Addison . 

3.  Eccl.  =  noviceship,  2. 

now  (nou),  adv.  &  conj.  [ME.  nou,  nu,  AS.  nu  ;  akin  to 
D.,  OS.,  &  OHG.  nu,  G.  nu,  nun,  Icel.  nu,  Dan.,  Sw.,  & 
Goth,  nu,  L.  nunc ,  Gr.  vu,  vvv,  Skr.  nu,  nu.  Cf.  new.] 

1.  At  the  present  time  ;  at  this  moment ;  at  the  time  of 
speaking  ;  in  or  under  the  present  circumstances. 

I  have  a  patient  now  living,  at  an  advanced  age.  Avbuthnot. 

2.  Hence  :  a  In  the  time  immediately  to  follow  ;  forthwith  ; 
as,  I  shall  write  now.  b  At  the  time  immediately  before 
the  present ;  very  lately ;  a  moment  ago  ;  —  in  modern  use 
chiefly  in  the  phrase  just  now. 

They  that  but  now,  for  honor  and  for  plate. 

Made  the  sea  blush  with  blood,  resign  their  hate.  Waller. 
C  At  the  time  spoken  of  or  referred  to;  —  indicating  the 
historical  present. 

The  ship  was  now  in  the  midst  of  the  sea.  Matt.  xiv.  24 

3.  Chiefly  as  conj.,  with  the  sense  of  present  time  weak' 
ened  or  lost,  indicating  a  point  in  the  thought  to  which 
there  has  been  a  sequence;  as:  a  With  the  force  of 
since,  seeing  that,  often  with  that  expressed  ;  as,  now  that 
the  snow  was  melting,  there  would  be  floods. 

Why  should  he  live,  now  nature  bankrupt  is  ?  Shak. 
b  Simply  marking  or  emphasizing  transition  of  thought. 

Come  now,  and  let  us  reason  together.  Is.  i.  18. 

Then  cri^d  they  all  again,  saying,  Not  this  mail,  but  Barabbas. 
Now,  Barabbas  was  a  robber.  John  xviii.  40. 

now  and  again,  anon,  or,  Obs.,  eft,  now,  now  and  then  ;  from 
time  to  time  ;  occasionally.  —  n.  and  (Obs.,  or)  then,  at  one 
time  and  another;  from  time  to  time;  occasionally.  “A 
mead  here,  there  a  heath,  and  now  and  then  a  wood.”  Dray¬ 
ton. —n.  .  .  .  n.,  then,  or  again,  alternately  ;  at  one  time 
...  at  another  time.  “  Note  high,  now  low.”  Pope. 

now,  n.  The  present  time  or  moment ;  the  present ;  also, 
a  present  moment  or  point  of  time. 

A  mere  series  of  “  nows  ”  would  give  us  no  knowledge  of  time. 

James  Ward. 

now,  a.  Existing  at,  or  pertaining  to,  the  present  time ; 
present.  Now  Rare.  “  Our  now  happiness.”  Glanvill. 
now'a-days'  (nou'a-daz'),  adv.  [now  -f-  a,  prep.  -+-  day  -f- 
-s.  See  amidst,  -s.]  In  these  days ;  at  the  present  time. 
Also  used  adjectively. 

What  men  of  spirit,  nowadays. 

Come  to  give  sober  judgment  of  new  plays  ?  Garrick. 
now'a-days',  n.  The  present  time, 
no' way'  (no'waO  1  adv.  [no,  a.  -\-way.  Cf.  -wards.]  In  no 
no'ways'  (-waz')  j  manner  or  degree  ;  not  at  all  ;  nowise. 

But  Ireland  will  noways  allow  that  name  unto  it.  Fuller. 
now'ed  (noo'fid  ;  noud),  a.  [F.  noue,  p.  p.  of  nouer  to 


nour'ish-a-ble,  a.  See -able. 
nour'ish  ant,  a.  [OF.  norris- 
sant,  p.  pr.  See  NOURISH,  v.l 
Nourishing.  Obs.  [ishes.  | 
nour'ish-er.  n.  One  that  nour-| 
nour'i-ture  (nOr'Y-tflr).  n.  [See 
nurture.]  Nurture.  Obs.  or  R. 
nourne.  -fr  nurn. 
nourquar,  nourwhare.  -fr  no- 
w erw ii ere,  nowhere, 
nourricerie.  -fr  noijricery. 
nour'ry,  w.  t.  [F .nourrir.)  To 
nourish.  Obs. 
nourse.  nurse. 
nour'sle.  4*  nursle. 

||  nous'  a  Arons'  changd'  tout' 
ce-la'  (noo'-za'vox'  shiiN'/.ba'' 
tixY  sS-la').  IF.]  We  have 
changed  all  that.  Moliere  (Le 
Medecm  malgrtl  lui,  II..  6). 

|| nous  dan' sons'  sur  un  voF- 
can'  (noo'  diiN'sos'  siir  ux 
vol'kiix').  [F.J  We  arc  danc¬ 
ing  on  a  volcano  ;  —  said  by 
Henri  Salvnndv  at  a  ball  given  , 
■by  the  Duke  of  Orleans  to  the 
King  of  Naples,  a  short  time 
before  the  revolution  of  1830. 
nouse.  noise. 
nousle.  -b  nozzle,  nuzzle. 

|!  nous'  ver  rons'  ce  que  nous' 
ver  rons'  (noo'  v^'rftx'  s’  kg 
noo'  ve'rfiN').  (F.J  We  Bhall 
see  what  we  shall  see. 
nout.  Var.  of  nowt.  Scot,  y 
Dial.  Eng.  [nought. | 

nout  Obs.  or  dial.  Eng.  var.  of  | 
nouthe  +  nought,  nowthe. 
noutheleas,  adv.  [Cf.  nought. 


NAUGHT,  NEVERTHELESS.] 
Nevertheless.  Obs. 
nou'ther.  adv.  [Cf.  nouther, 
pron.  ;  nowhere.]  Nowhere. 
Obs. 

nou'ther.  now'ther,  pron.  Later 
also  adv.,  con  j.,  y  a.  [ME.  ;  fr. 
AS.  now&er,  nohwie<5er;  no,  var. 
of  nd  never,  not  +  hwieSer 
whether,  either.  See  no,  adv., 

W II  KTH  ER  ;  C  f .  NAUTHE  R.] 

Neither;  also  (Obs.  y  R.),  nor. 
Obs.  or  Dial. 

||  nou  veau'  (noo'vS'j.ct.,  masc., 
nou' velle'  (-vgl')f  a.,  fern.  [F.j 
New  ;  fresh  ;  green, 
nouvellant.  +  novelant. 

II  nou  velle'  (ndo'vCl'),  n. :  pi. 
nouvelles  (-vgl').  [F.]  News; 
also,  a  Bhort  story  ;  a  novelette, 
nov.  +  NEW,  NOW. 

Nov.,  or  nov.  Abbr.  Novels,  1.. 
Novelise  (of  the  Corpus  Juris 
Civilis)  ;  November, 
no-va'li-a  (nfi-va'lY-d),  n.  pi.; 
sing,  n ova  le  (-le ).  [L.,pl.of  no¬ 
ra/e  a  field  newly  plowed.]  Scots 
Law.  Lands  newly  reclaimed  ; 
—  specif,  applied  to  certain 
lands  not  liable  for  teinds. 
no-yal'i-ty.  n.  Also  no'val-ty. 
[OF.  noralite,  or  LL.  novalitas, 
fr.  LL.  novalxs  new.)  Novelty. 
Obs. 

No-van'gll-an  (nC-vap'glY-dn), 
a.  [NL.  Nora  Angha  New  Eng¬ 
land]  Pert,  to  New  England. 
R-  —  A  New  Englander.  R. 


no'van-tique'  (no'v&n-tek'),  a. 

[L.  novus  new  +  E.  antique.) 
New  but  yet  old,  as  through  imi¬ 
tation  or  revival. 

No'va  Sco'tian  <  n  d'v  a  e  k  5'- 
sh/in),  n.  A  native  or  citizen  of 
Nova  Scotia. 

no-va'tlve  (nfS-va'tYv),  a.  Of 
the  nature  of  a  novation, 
no-va'tor  (-tgr),  n.  [L.,  a  re- 
newer.]  An  innovator.  Rare. 
no'va-to-ry  (no'vd-td-rY),  a. 
Novative.  [Female  renewer.  I 
no  va'trix  ( nd-vu'trYk&),x.[L.]| 
novel  +  navel. 
nov'el-ant,  ».  [It.  novellante, 
p.  pr.  of  novell are  to  tell  stories. 
Oxf.  E.  D  ]  Newsmonger.  Obs. 
nov'el-craft',  n.  See -craft. 
nov'el-dom  (n5v'£l-dum),  n. 
See -dom . 

noveler .  + novelle*.  [-esque.I 
nov  el-esque' (-5  s  k'),  a.  Seel 
nov'el-et,  n.  1.  A  new  booklet 
or  pamphlet.  Obs.  y  R. 

2.  A  little  novel ;  a  novelette, 
nov'el-et' tish,  a.  See  ish. 
nov  el-et'tist,  n.  Also  nov'el-et'- 
ter.  One  who  writes  novelettes, 
nov'el-lsh,  a.  See  -ish. 
nov'el-ism  (-Yz’m),  n.  a  Inno¬ 
vation  ;  novelty.  Obs.  b  Writing 
or  production  of  novels.  Rare. 
no-vell'.  Rare  var.  of  novel. 
no-vel'la  (nd-vgl'a),  n.;  pi. 
-L.E(-e).  Rom.  Law.  pi.  [cap.] 
Short  for  ||  No-vel'l®  Con'sti- 
tu'tl-o'nes  (kbn'stY-tQ'shl-o'- 
nez).  =  novel,  n.,  5. 


nov'el-ler,  n.  An  innovator.  Obs. 

novellery,  n.  [OF.  novelerie.) 
Novelty.  Obs. 
novelles.  nouvelles. 
no-vel'li-ty,  n.  [Cf.  LL.  novelli¬ 
tas.)  Novelty.  Obs. 
nov'el-ly,  adv,  of  novel. 
nov'el-ness,  ».  See -ness. 
nov'el-ry,  n.  [OF.  norelerie.) 
Novelty  ;  pi.  new  things.  Obs. 
novelty  siding  =  droi*  siding. 
New  Eng. 

no'vem.  n.  See  novum. 
No-vem'ber-ish.  No-vem'ber-y, 
No-vem'bry,  a.  Like  or  char¬ 
acteristic  of  November ;  dismal. 
November  meteors.  Leonids, 
no-vem'di-al  ( n  0-v  5  m'd  T-d  1). 
Var.  of  nov en dial. 
no-vem'fid  (-fYd), a.  (L.  novem 
nine  +  -fid, J  Cleft  into  nine 
segments. 

no'vem  quin'que.  See  novum. 
no-ven'di-al  (nO-vSn'dY-rfl),  a. 
[L.  novendialis ;  novem  nine  -f- 
dies  day.]  Lasting  nine  days. 
Rare.— ~  n.  Rom.  Antiq.  A  nine 
days’  festival  solemnized  on  the 
occasion  of  a  prodigy  portend¬ 
ing  misfortune;  also,  offerings 
and  feasts  for  the  dead  on  the 
ninth  day  after  the  funeral.  R. 
no-ven'di-nal  (-n<Tl),  a.  [Cf.  L. 
novendialis.)  Occurring  on  the 
ninth  day  after  a  funeral.  Obs. 
no-vene',n.  =  novena.  Rare. 
no'vene  (nd'ven),  a.  [L.  no- 
venus  nine  each.]  Dependent 
on,  or  proceeding  by,  the  num¬ 


ber  nine  ;  novenary.  Rare. 

no-ven'nal,  a.  [From  L.  novem 
nine  ]  Made  up  of  nine.  Obs. 
no-ven'ni-al  (nd-vSn'Y-tfl),  a. 
[L.  norennis  of  nine  years.]  Re¬ 
curring  or  done  every  ninth  year, 
no-ver'eal  (uo-vQr'kdl),  a.  [L. 
novercalis,  fr.  noverca  a  step¬ 
mother.]  Of  or  pert,  to,  or  like 
or  suitable  to,  a  stepmother, 
nov'er-int,  n.  [L.,  lit.,  let  them 
know.]  A  writ  ;  also,  the  mak¬ 
ing  of  writs.  Obs. 
no-verk',  n.  [L.  novei'ca.)  A 
stepmother.  Obs.  Scot. 
nov'ice-hood,  n.  See  -hood. 
nov'ice-ry,  v.  [OF.  novicerie.) 
Novitiate.  Obs. 

No-vi'ci-ate  fnd-vYsh'Y-ftt),  no- 
vi'ci-a'tion  (-a'shun),  etc.  Vars. 
of  NOVITIATE,  etc. 
novilant.  novelant. 

No  vi-la-tiin'  (n5'vY-lA-ten'),  n. 
See  universal  language. 
novile.  a.  Novel.  Obs. 
no  vi-lu'nar  (no'vY-lu'ndr),  a. 
[L.  novus  new  +  luna  the  moon.] 
Pert,  to  the  new  moon.  Rare. 
novis.  novice. 
nov'ist,  n.  [L.nomnew.]  Be¬ 
ginner  ;  novice.  Obs. 
no-vi'tial  (nd-vYsh'V7l),  a.  Of  or 
pert,  to  a  novice.  Rare. 
no-vi'ti-ate-ship',  n.  See-sifir. 
no-vl  ti-a'tion,  no-vl  cl-a'tion 
(nd-vYsh'Y-a'shun),  n.  Admis¬ 
sion  of  a  novice, 
no-vi'tious  (nd-vYsh'i/s),  a.  [L. 
novitius,  novicius.)  Newly  in¬ 


vented  ;  recent  ;  new.  Obs. 

nov'i-ty  ( ndv'Y-tY),  n.  [L.  KOI  U 
las:  cf.  OF.nori/J.J  Newness  ; 
novelty;  innovation.  Obs.  or  R. 
novo-da'mus  (n5'vd-da'm«s), 
it.  [L.  (de)novo  damus  we  grant 
anew.]  Scots  Law.  A  clause 
sometimes  added  to  a  charter  by 
progress  granting  anew  certain 
rights  ;  also,  the  charter. 

No  vo-Ze-la'ni-an  (-zf-la'nY- 
d n),  a.  Pert,  to  New  Zealand. 
Nov.  Sc.  Abbr.  Nova  Scotia. 
no'vum(n5'vum),  n.  [L.  riorum, 
neut.  of  novus  new  ;  or  peril.  L. 
novem  nine.l  A  game  at  dice, 
properly  called  novem  quinque 
( L.,  nine  five),  the  two  principal 
throws  being  nine  and  five.  Ohs. 
||  no'vus  ho'mo,  or  ho'mo  no'- 
vus.  I  L.l  Lit.,  a  new  man  ;  the 
first  of  a  Roman  family  to  obtain 
a  curule  office  ;  hence,  a  man 
newly  ennobled  ;  an  upstart, 
novyl.  +  navel. 
now.  +  new,  NOLL, 
now.  Dial.  Eng.  var.  of  no. 
now'a-day',  adv.  =  nowadays. 
now'a-nights'  (n  o  u'd-n  1 1  s  ), 
adr.  On  the  nights  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  time. 

nowar.  +  nower.  [brooch. 1 

nowch,  nowche.  ouch.I 

now'cin,  n.  [Cf.  Icel.  nauSsyn 
need,  necessity.]  Distress.  Obs. 
nowd-  Var.  of  knowd,  n. 
now'der.  Obs.  or  dial.  Eng.  var. 
of  nouther. 

novt.  +  NEW,  NOW. 


ale,  senate,  care,  ftm,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofa  ;  eve,  £vent,  find,  recent,  maker ;  ice,  ill ;  old,  6bey,  orb,  Add,  s5ft,  connect ;  use,  unite,  urn,  up,  circi/s,  menu  ; 

U  Foreign  Word.  f  Obsolete  Variant  of.  +  combined  with.  =  equals. 
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knot,  fr.  L.  nodarc.  See  nodated.]  Her.  Knotted ;  tied 
in  a  knot,  as  a  serpent  or  u  wivern’a  tail, 
now'el  (no'61 ;  nou'-),  u.  [OF.  noel ,  F.  noyau,  prop.,  a 
kernel.  See  noyau,  nkwel  a  post.]  1.  newel,  1.  Obs. 

2.  Founding,  a  The  core,  or  the  inner  part,  of  a  mold  for 
casting  a  large  hollow  object,  b  The  bottom  part  of  a 
mold  or  of  a  tiask,  in  distinction  from  the  cope;  the  drag, 
now  el'  (no-51' ;  lio'Sl),  n.  Also  noel.  [See  noel.]  1.  A 
shout  of  joy,  orig.  at  Christmas  for  the  birth  of  the  Savior. 
Obs.,  exc.  in  Christmas  carols.  Cf.  noel,  1. 

2.  Christmas.  Obs. 

3.  Music.  A  kind  of  hymn,  or  canticle,  of  medieval  origin, 
and  often  polyphonic,  sung  in  honor  of  the  birth  of  Christ ; 
a  Christmas  carol. 

no'where'  (no'hwar'),  adv.  [AS.  nahuSSr.  See  no,  adv.  ; 
where.]  1.  Not  anywhere;  not  in  or  at  any  place;  to 
no  place  ;  as,  the  book  is  nowhere  to  be  found. 

2.  Specif. :  Not  in  any  part  of  a  literary  work  ;  in  no  book, 
etc. ;  by  no  author  ;  as,  the  author  nowhere  says  so. 
nowhere  near  or.  Archaic  or  Dial.,  nigh,  not  nearly  ;  not  by 
a  great  deal.  — to  be  n.  Slang,  a  To  be  badly  beaten,  or 
left  behind,  b  To  be  utterly  at  a  loss.  Rare.  U.  S. 
no'whith  er  (no'hwTtfe'er),  adv.  [no,  adv.  -f-  whither; 
AS.  ndhwider.]  To  or  toward  no  place  ;  nowhere, 
no'wlse'  (-wiz'),  adv.  [no,  a.  -f  wise.  See  wise,  n.]  Not 
in  any  manner  or  degree  ;  in  no  way  ;  noways, 
nowt  (nout),  n.  sing.  dc  pi.  [Of  Scand.  origin ;  cf.  Icel. 
naut ,  akin  to  E.  neat  cattle.  Cf.  nolt.]  1.  pi.  Neat 
cattle  ;  oxen. 

2.  sing.  An  ox  or  bullock. 

3.  sing.  A  blockhead ;  lout;  “calf.”  Scot.  &  Dial.  Eng. 
now'y  (nou'T),  a.  [F.  noue  knotted.  Cf.  nowed.]  Her. 

Having  a  projection  or  curvature  in  or  near  the  middle  ; 

—  said  of  a  line,  cross,  or  other  bearing. 

nox'al  (nok'sal),  a.  [L.  noxalis,  fr.  noxa  injury.]  Injuri¬ 
ous  or  harmful ;  causing,  or  pertaining  to,  damage  or  an  in¬ 
jury  ;  — chiefly  used  as  a  Roman  or  medieval  law  term.  — 
noxal  action,  an  action  brought  against  a  person  to  recover 
damages  or  compel  a  noxal  surrender.  —  n.  surrender,  the 
surrender  of  a  person  (as  a  slave  or  child)  or  thing  (as  an  ox 
or  an  inanimate  object)  that  has  done  damage  to  the  dam¬ 
aged  person,  in  satisfaction  of  his  damage  or  injury  ;  also, 
the  right,  as  among  the  Romans  and  in  medieval  Europe, 
to  make  this  surrender  in  full  satisfaction  of  damages, 
noxious  (nbk'sliMs),  a.  [L.  noxius ,  fr.  noxa  harm  ;  akin 
to  nocere  to  hurt.  Cf.  nuisance,  necromancy.]  1.  Hurt¬ 
ful;  harmful;  baneful;  pernicious;  injurious;  destructive; 
unwholesome;  insalubrious;  as,  noxious  air  or  food  ;  perni¬ 
cious  ;  corrupting  to  morals  ;  as,  noxious  examples. 

Too  frequent  an  appearance  in  places  of  public  resort  is 
noxious  to  spiritual  promotions.  Swift. 

2.  Guilty  ;  criminal.  Obs.  <t*  R.  Abp.  Bramhall. 

Syn.—  Noisome,  mischievous,  corrupting,  baneful,  un¬ 
wholesome,  insalubrious,  deleterious.  See  pernicious. 

—  noxious  ly,  adv.  —  noxious  ness,  n. 

H  no/yade'  (mva'y.ad'),  n.  [F.,  fr.  noyer  to  drown,  L.  ne- 
care  to  kill.]  A  drowning  of  many  persons  at  once,  —  a 
method  of  execution  practiced  at  Nantes  during  the  Reign 
of  Terror,  by  Jean  Baptiste  Carrier.  —  no  yad4}',  v.  t. 

II  noy  au'  (mvA'yo'),  n.  [F.,  prop.,  the  stone  or  nut  of  a 
fruit.  See  newel  a  post.]  A  liqueur  made  from  brandy 
and  flavored  with,  or  in  imitation  of,  cherry  or  peach  ker¬ 
nels.  There  are  two  varieties,  white  and  pink, 
noz'zle  (n5z'’l),  n.  [A  dim.  of  7iose.]  1.  The  socket  for 
the  candle  on  a  candlestick  or  sconce.  Now  Rare. 

2.  The  projecting  vent  of  anything ;  a  small  spout,  pro¬ 
jecting  part  with  an  opening,  mouthpiece,  terminal  pipe, 
or  the  like  ;  nose  ;  as,  the  nozzle  of  a  bellows. 

3.  Specif.  ;  a  A  short  tube,  usually  tapering,  forming  the 
vent  of  a  hose  or  pipe,  b  A  short  outlet,  or  inlet,  pipe 
at  the  end  or  side  of  a  hollow  vessel,  as  of  a  teapot  or  of 
a  steam-engine  cylinder. 

4.  The  nose  ;  the  snout.  Slang  as  used  of  persons. 
b-  A  projecting  part ;  a  small  beak  or  nose. 

noz'zle,  v.  t.  <1*  i. ;  noz'zled  (-’Id) ;  noz'zling  (-ling).  To 
furnish  with  a  nozzle  ;  also,  to  press  the  nozzle  or  nose 
against ;  to  push  the  nozzle  or  beak  about. 

Hungry  birds  will  force  their  way  into  .  .  .  sedge  tangle  to 
spatter  and  nozzle  for  food.  Pall  Mull  May. 


Nu  (noo),  n.  In  Egyptian  cosmogony,  the  primeval  fluid 
or  chaos  out  of  which  the  world  was  created,  personified 
as  a  god.  Cf.  chaos,  2  ;  Tiamat. 

Nua'da  (noo'i),  n.  Celt.  Myth.  In  Irish  legend,  a  king  of 
the  Tuatha  De  I)anann.  He  lost  his  hand  in  the  battle  in  which 
the  Firbolgs  were  overthrown,  and,  though  it  was  replaced  by 
one  of  silver,  he  was  deposed  on  account  of  the  blemish.  Bress, 
the  Fomor,  was  chosen  in  his  place.  When  Bress  was  deposed, 
Nuada  was  again  chosen  king,  but  was  slain  by  Balor  in  the  bat¬ 
tle  with  the  romors.  He  was  probably  an  early  war  god. 

]|  nu  ance'  (nu'aNs'),  n.  ;  pi.  nuances  ( F .  liii'aNs').  [F.] 
A  shade  of  difference  ;  a  slight  variation  or  difference,  as 
in  expression,  feeling,  color,  or  tone  ;  a  delicate  gradation, 
nub  <,nQb),  n.  [Cf.  Dan.  knub  block,  log,  LG.  hnubbe 
knot,  and  E.  knub,  knob.]  1.  =  knub,  2. 

2.  A  knob  ;  a  protuberance  ;  knub  ;  lump. 

3  The  point  or  gist,  as  of  a  story.  Colloq.,  V.  S. 
Iiub'bin  (-In),  7i.  [Cf.  nub  a  knob.]  1.  U.S.  a  Any  small 
or  imperfect  ear  of  Indian  corn  ; —  applied  in  some  localities 
to  those  having  at  least  some  perfect  seeds,  in  others  to 
those  entirely  abortive,  b  Any  imperfect  or  undeveloped 
fruit,  as  a  strawberry,  au  apple,  etc. 

2.  The  stump  of  a  tree.  Dial.  Eng. 
nub'ble  (-’1),  n.  [Dim.  of  nub  a  knob.]  A  small  nub,  or 
knob  ;  a  small  lump;  often,  locally,  a  knoblike  islet, 
nu-bec'u-la  (nu-bSk'u-ld),  n. ;  L.  pi.  -l je  (-le).  [L.,  dim.  of 
nubes  cloud.]  1.  Med.  a  A  cloudy  formation  or  appear¬ 
ance  in  urine,  b  A  cloudy  speck  or  a  spot  on  the  cornea. 
2-  Astrov.  a  A  nebdla.  b  pi.  [cap.]  Specif.,  the  two 
Magellanic  clouds  (which  see),  called  respectively  nubec- 
ula  major  and  nubecula  minor. 

nu'bi  a  (nu'bt-a),  n.  [From  L.  nubes  cloud.]  A  light  fleecy 
wrap  worn  over  the  head  and  neck  by  women  ;  a  cloud. 
Nu'bi  an  (-an),  a.  Of  or  pert,  to  Nubia,  in  eastern  Africa. 
Nubian  afterglow,  a  secondary  twilight  sometimes  seen  in 
the  Nubian  desert,  caused  by  rereflection  of  rays  dispersed 
through  the  atmosphere  inThe  primary  twilight. 
Nu'bi-an,  n.  1.  One  of  the  people  of  Nubia  ;  esp.,  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  one  of  the  group  of  Negroid  tribes  who  were  early 
Christianized  and  who  formed  a  powerful  empire  between 
Egypt  and  Abyssinia  from  the  (>th  to  the  14th  century, 
when  they  were  conquered  by  the  Arabs  and  converted  to 
Mohammedanism  ;  also,  their  Negro  language. 

2.  A  Nubian  horse. 

nu-bif'er-ous  (nu-bTf'er-ws),  a.  [L.  nnbifer  ;  nubes  cloud 
-f-  ferre  to  bear  :  cf.  F.  nubifere.]  Bringing  or  producing 
clouds. 

nu'bile  (iiu'bTl),  a.  [L.  nubilis,  fr.  nubere  to  marry  :  cf.  F. 
nubile.  See  nuptial.]  Marriageable;  —  said  of  females, 
or  of  age.  —  nu  fcil'i-ty  (nu-bTl'T-tT),  n. 
nu'bi  lous  (nu'bT-lMs).  a.  [L.  nubitus,  fr.  nubes  cloud.] 
Cloudy  ;  foggy  ;  misty  ;  fig.,  obscure;  vague, 
nubilous  star,  a  nebulous  star.  Rare. 

nu-celTar  (nu-sgl'dr),  a.  Bot.  Of  or  pert,  to  the  nucellus. 
nu-cellus  (-fts),  n.  ;  pi.  -li  (-i).  [NL.,  dim.  of  nux,  nuris, 
a  nut.]  Bot.  The  mass  of  thin-walled  parenchymatous 
cells  composing  the  central  and  chief  part  of  the  body  of 
an  ovule.  It  contains  the  embryo  sac,  and  is  surrounded 
by  the  external  coats  of  the  ovule,  with  which  it  is  united 
at  the  point  called  the  chalaza.  See  ovule. 
nu'cha  (nu'kd),  n.  ;  L.  pi.  nuch.e  (-ke).  [LL.,  spinal  mar¬ 
row,  Ar.  nukhd\ ]  1  a  The  spinal  cord.  Obs.  b  The 

nape  of  the  neck. 

2 .  Zool.  In  insects,  the  hind  part  of  the  thorax  which  bears 
the  petiole  of  the  abdomen. 

nu'chal  (nii'kr/l),  a.  [Cf.  F.  nucal.  See  nucha.]  Ana/.  cC- 
Zodl.  Pertaining  to,  or  in  the  region  of,  the  back,  or  nape, 
of  the  neck  ;  in  insects,  situated  on  the  back  of  the  protho¬ 
rax  just  behind  the  head  ;  also,  pertaining  to  the  nucha, 
nuchal  ligament,  the  ligamentum  nuchae. 
nuci  Combining  form  from  Latin  nux,  nucis,  meaning  nut. 
nu-cit'er-OUS  (nu-slf'er-ws),  a.  [nuci--\-  - ferous .]  Bearing 
nuts. 

Iiu'cle-ar  (iiu'kle-dr),  a.  Of,  pert,  to,  or  constituting,  a  nu¬ 
cleus;  as.  the  n  ticl  ear  spindle  or  the  nu  clear  fibrils  of  a  cell; 
the  nuclear  part  of  a  comet,  etc.— nuclear  layer  (of  the  cere¬ 
bellum),  Anat.,  the  granular  layer.  —  n.  membrane.  Biol., 
the  membrane  by  which  a  nucleus  is  surrounded.  —  n. 
plate.  Biol,  a  =  equatorial  plate,  b  The  dividing  wall 


of  the  nucleus  in  free  cell  formation,  c  The  wall  that  di¬ 
vides  the  nucleus  in  some  forms  of  amitosi9.  —  nuclear  tap, 
Biol.,  the  more  fluid  ground  substance  of  nucleoplasm. 
—  n.  spindle,  Biol.,  the  spindle-shaped  figure  formed  in  mi¬ 
tosis.—  n.  stain,  Bio/.,auy  stain  having  an  affinity  for  chro¬ 
matin,  and  hence  staining  conspicuously  the  nuclei  of  cells, 
nu'cle-ate  (liu'kle-at),  a.  [L.  nucleatus  having  a  kernel.] 
Having  a  nucleus  ;  nucleated, 
nu'cle-ate  (-at),  t\  t.  ;  -at'ed  (-at'gd) ;  -at'ing  (-at'tng). 
[Cf.  L.  nucleare  to  become  kernelly.]  To  form  into  a  nu¬ 
cleus  ;  to  gather  ds  a  nucleus  or  central  body, 
nu'cle-ate,  v.  i.  To  form,  or  gather  about,  a  nucleus, 
nu'cle-at  ed  (-at/Sd),  a.  1.  Having  a  nucleus  ;  nucleate. 
2.  Gathered  or  clustered  together  about  a  nucleus, 
nu  cle-a'tion  ( -a'shun),  n.  Act  or  process  of  nucleating,  or 
state  of  being  nucleated  ;  formation  of  nuclei, 
nu-cle'lc  (nu-kle'Tk),  a.  Physiol.  Chem.  Pert,  to  or  desig¬ 
nating  any  of  a  group  of  acids  rich  in  phosphorus,  occurring 
uncombined  in  some  nuclei,  as  in  spermatozoa,  in  others 
combined  with  a  proteid,  forming  nuclein.  They  are  white 
and  amorphous,  and  yield  as  cleavage  products  phosphoric 
acid  and  nuclein  bases,  and  in  some  cases  carbohydrates, 
nu'cle  i  form  (nu'kle-I-form'  ;  nu-kle'T-f6rm),  a.  [L.  nu- 
cleus  kernel  -f-  -form.]  a  Like  a  nucleus,  b  Bot.  Tuber- 
culate,  as  the  apothecia  of  certain  lichens, 
nu'cle  in  (nu'kle-Tn),  n.  Physiol.  Chem.  Any  of  a  group  of 
colorless  amorphous  substances  found  in  all  cell  nuclei,  esp. 
in  the  chromatin  portion,  and  obtained  by  the  peptic  di¬ 
gestion  of  cells  or  of  nucleoproteids.  They  are  compound 
proteids  rich  in  phosphorus,  and  yield,  on  decomposition 
with  alkali,  proteids  and  nucleic  acid.  Called  also  true  nu¬ 
clein,  in  distinction  from  paranvclein. 
nuclein  base  Physiol.  Chew.  Any  of  a  class  of  basic  pu¬ 
rine  bodies,  such  as  xanthine,  guanine,  adenine,  and  hypo- 
xanthine,  which  are  formed  as  cleavage  products  from  true 
nucleins  when  the  latter  are  boiled  with  dilute  acid. 
nu'cle-O-  (uu'kle-o-).  A  combining  form  denoting  connec¬ 
tion  with,  or  relation  to,  a  nucleus  or  nuclei. 
nu  cle  o-al  bu'mln  (-51-bu'mTn),  n.  [nucleo-  -f-  albumin.] 
Physiol.  Chem.  Any  of  a  group  of  proteids  of  weak  acid 
nature,  of  wide  occurrence  in  plants  and  animals,  esp.  in 
cells.  They  are  rich  in  phosphorus,  but  differ  from  the 
nucleoproteids  in  not  yielding  nuclein  bases.  Mo9t  nu- 
cleoalbumins  yield  paranucleins  by  peptic  digestion, 
nu-cle'o  lar  (nu-kle'o-lar),  a.  Biol.  Of  or  pertaining  to,  or 
of  the  nature  of,  a  nucleolus. 

nu'cle  0  late  (iiu'kle-o-lat)  )  a.  Having  a  nucleus  or 
nu'cle  o-lat  ed  (nu'kle-o-lat'Sd)  j  nucleoli, 
nu-cle'o-lus  (nu-kle'o-lws),  n. ;  L.  pi.  -li  (-li).  [L.,  a  lit¬ 
tle  nut,  dim.  of  nucleus.]  a  A  comparatively  large  and 
conspicuous,  usually  rounded  body,  found  in  the  nucleus  of 
most  cells.  More  than  one  may  be  present.  Under  the  term 
nucleolus  have  been  included  a  variety  of  bodies  the  na¬ 
ture  and  functions  of  which  are  in  most  cases  not  under¬ 
stood.  Those  which  stain  with  cytoplasmic  stains  have 
been  distinguished  as  true  nucleoli,  or  plaBmosomes  ;  others 
(which  appear  to  be  nodes  or  knots  in  the  chromatic  net¬ 
work,  and  stain  with  nuclear  stains)  as  karyosomes  ;  while 
in  a  few  cases  (as  certain  Protozoa)  they  appear  to  be  true 
intranuclear  centrosomes.  The  nucleolus  of  the  germinal 
vesicle  is  called  the  germinal  gpot.  b  A  microuucleus.  Obs. 
nu'cle-O-plasm  (nu'kle-o-plXz’m),  ?i.  [nucleo-  -f-  -plasm.] 
Biol,  a  The  reticular  substance  of  the  nucleus  of  an  egg. 
b  =  karyoplasm.  c  The  ground  substance  of  a  cell  nu¬ 
cleus.  See  nucleus,  4. —nu  de  o-plas'mic  (-plSz'mTk), 
nu  cle-o-pias  mat'ic  (-pl5z-mSt'Tk),  a. 
nu  cle  o-pro'te  id  (-pro'te-Td),  n.  [nucleo-  -f-  proteid.] 
Physiol.  ( ’ hem .  Any  of  a  class  or  compound  proteids  found 
in  nearly  all  cell  nuclei,  in  protoplasm,  etc.,  yielding,  with 
alkalies,  proteid  and  nucleic  acid  as  cleavage  products  and, 
by  pepsin  digestion,  true  nucleins;  —  extended  by  some 
to  include  the  nucleoalbumins. 

nu'cle  US  (nu'kle-fis),  n. ;  pi.  E.  nucleuses  (-gz;  -Tz  ;  151), 
L.  nuclei  (-i).  [L.,  a  kernel,  dim.  fr.  nux,  nucis,  nut.]  1.  A 
kernel,  as  of  a  nut  or  seed.  Now  Rare. 

2.  A  central  mass,  part,  or  point  about  which  matter  is 
gathered  or  concentrated,  or  to  which  accretion  is  made  ; 
the  central  or  focal  portion  ;  kernel ;  point  of  concentra¬ 
tion  ;  focus ;  core. 

It  must  contain  within  itself  a  nucleus  of  truth.  I.  Taylor. 


nawe’e.  navel. 
nowelry.  *f*  novelry 
nowelte  i*  novelty. 
nower,  adv  (Cf.  AS.  ndwer, 
nuhwxr.  See  nowhere.]  No¬ 
where.  Obs. 

nowerwhere,  <i>h\  [See  now  eh  ; 
where.]  Nowhere.  Obs. 
noweth.  j*  nowthe. 
now'ey.  Var.  of  nowy. 
no'what ',  n.  Nothing.  Obs  Sr  R. 

Not  at  all.  Rare. 
no'when',  adv.  At  no  time  ; 
never.  Rare.  [place.  A'"", 
no' whence',  adv.  From  no  I 
no'where',//.  A  place  that  does 
not  exist :  absence  of  all  place, 
nowhile,  «///•.,  or  no  while  For 
no  time.  Obs. 

no  whit'  (no  hwYt'),  adv.  Not 
at  all:  not  in  the  least, 
nowider.  •}*  now  hither. 
now!!.  +  navel. 
nowit.  +  nouoht. 
nowl.  nowle  Ohs.  or  dial.  Eng. 
vars.  of  noll. 

nowmber,  nowmer.  +  number. 
nowmelys.  +nu mules.  [own.| 
dowd.  nowne.  noon,  noun,| 
nownage.  f  nonage. 
nownber.  +  number. 
now'neas.  //.  State  of  being 
temporally  present.  Rare. 
nownpere  i*  noumpere. 
nownpowere  -f-  nonpower. 
nowns  f  nouns. 
nowor.  nowre.  ^  nower. 
nowrise.  +  noukice. 

Now  roze'  (nou'roz'),  n.  [Per. 
nau-roz,  lit.,  new  dav.]  The 
Persian  New  Year’s  Day,  ob¬ 
served  by  the  Parsisina  festival, 
nowse.  Dial.  Eng.  var.  of  nous. 
nowt.  nowth  (dial,  nfit,  n5th). 
Ohs.  or  dial.  Eng.  for  nought. 
now'the,  adv  [AS.  vii&(i  ;  nu 
bow  4-  Ba,  then.]  Now.  Ohs. 
now'ther.  Var.  of  souther. 
aowt'herd'  (not')ifird'),  n.  A 
neatherd.  —  nowt'herd  ship,  u. 
Scot.  Sf  Dial.  Enq. 

Mox(nBks),  n.  [L.]  Rout.  Myth. 


Goddess  of  night ;  —  same  as  the 
Greek  Xyr. 

I!  nox'ae  de-di'ti-o  (nCk'se  df>- 
dIsh'T-6).  [L.]  Row.  8r  Medie¬ 
val  Law.  =  NOXAL  SURRENDER, 
nox'al-ly,  adr.  of  noxal. 
noxial.  noxialle.  a.  [Cf.  <>F 
noctial,  fr.  L.  nox  night. J  Noc¬ 
turnal.  Obs 

noy(noi),  n.  Sr  v.  (See  annoy.] 
A iiiiov :  harm.  Ohs.  or  Scot.  Sr 

Dial.' Enq.  [of  ANNOYANCE.) 

noy'anee.  n.  <  )ns.  aphetic  form  i 
noy 'ant,  a.  Also  noyande.  (OF. 
a/toiant,  p.  pr.  See  annoy,  v.] 
Injurious :  mischievous.  Obs 
noyce.  +  noise. 
noye.  *f*  noy.  [noyau. | 

no  yeau'  (nwd'yo').  Var.  ot  | 
noy'er.  Ohs.  aphetic  form  of 
ANNOYEK.  Obs. 
noyes  noise. 
noy'ful.  a.  Full  of  annoyance; 
also,  injurious  ;  harmful.  Obs. 
-  noy'ful  ness.  n.  Obs. 
noyl.  Var.  of  noil. 
noy'ment,  //.  Annoyance.  Ohs. 
noyne.  +  noon. 
noynement.  +  ointment. 
noyose.  +  noyous. 
noy  our.  ^  noykic. 
noy'cus.  a.  [From  an  noyous.] 
Annoying;  disagreeable:  also, 
in  jurious  :  noxious.  Ohs.  — 
noy'ouB-ly,  adv.  Obs.  —  noy'- 
ous-nes8.  u.  Ohs. 
noy'sance.  +  NOISANCR. 
noy'some.  •(•noisome.  [Scot.  I 
noyt.  Var.  of  knoit,  knock. I 
noyus.  •(•  noyous. 
noz'l.  Nozzle.  Ref.  S/>. 
noz'le  Var.  of  nozzle.  [zle.I 
noz'zle  Dial.  Eng.  var.  ol  nuz-| 
noz'zler  (nBz'lSr),  n.  A  blow- 
on  the  nose  ;  a  “  noser.”  Slang. 
np.  Abbr.  Sarig.  Neap. 

If  P.,  or  n  p  Abbr.  New  para¬ 
graph  (in  printing) ;  New  Provi¬ 
dence  :  Nisi  Prius  ;  no  place 
(of  publication);  Notary  Public. 
N.  P  C-  Abbr.  Nisi  Prius  Cases. 
N-  P  D.  Abbr.  North  Polar  Dis¬ 
tance. 


n'-ply  (fn'pll).  adv.  Math. 
Multiply  in  the  degree  denoted 
by  n. 

npnam.  +  mnam. 
nr.  Abbr.  Near. 

N.  R.  Abbr.  North  River. 

N  rays.  See  under  N,  a. 

N  R.  C-  P-  At)br.  Nonresiden- 
tiul  Conditional  Purchase.  Aus¬ 
tralia. 

NS  Abbr.  New  series  ;  —  used 
on  the  tape  of  stock  tickers. 

N/S.  A  b  b  r.  N  o  t  sufficient 
( funds).  Bunking. 

N.  S.  Abbr.  National  Society  ; 
New  School  ;  .New  Series  :  New 
Side  ;  New  Style  (since  1752) : 
[X.-S.]  Notre-Seigneur  (Fr.,Our 
Lord)  ;  not  specified  ;  Nova  Sco¬ 
tia  :  Numismatic  Society. 

N.  S.  I.  (or  J.)  C  Abbr.  Noster 
Salvator  Jesus  Christus  (L.,  Our 
Savior  Jesus  Christ):  [N.-S.  J.- 
CJ  Notre-Seigneur  Jcsus-Christ 
(F.,  Our  Lord  Jesus  Christ), 
n.  sp  Abbr.  Biol.  New  species 
n  space,  or  n'-space  ,  //.  See 
scale,  n.  [Wales. I 

N.  S.  W.  Abbr.  New  South  | 
N.  T  .o/  N  T.  Abbr.  New  Testa¬ 
ment.  [Trade).  | 

n  t.  Abbr.  New  terms  (Grain \ 
n  t  p.  Abbr.  No  title-page  (Li¬ 
bra  i  •//  Cat  a  log  u  i  n  y ) . 
n'-tu-ple  (m'tn-p’l),  a.  Moth. 
Multiple  in  the  degree  denoted 
bv  u  ;  —  a  general  term  formed 
alter  analogy  of  quintuple,  etc. 
n  u.  Abbt -.‘Name  unknown, 
nu.  +  now. 

nu  (nQ  ;  nii).  n.  [Gr.  vv.]  The 
thirteenth  letter  (N.  v)  of  the 
Greek  alphabet,  equivalent  to 
Eng.  w.  [Her.  =  NEBVLE-I 

nua  (nwi  zha'),  a.  [F.]| 
Nu'-A'ra-wak  (ndo'a'ra-wiik), 
71  =  Arawak. 

nub.  Dial.  Eng.  var.  of  knob. 
nub.  n.  The  neck  ;  also,  the 
gallowi.  Obs.  Cant.  —  v.t.  To 
hang.  Obs.  Cant. 
nub.  v.  t.  [Cf.  knub,  to  nudge.] 


To  push  gently  ;  to  nudge; 
knub.  Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 
nub  (ndbh),  7i.  A  nudge  ;  knub. 
Dial.  Eng. 

nub  (nf)b),  v.  t.  To  break  or  snub 
off  at  the  nub  or  end  ;  as.  to  nub 
an  ear  of  corn.  Colloq.,  I'.  S. 
Nu'ba(noo'ba),  w.  sing.  Sr  td.  A 
Nubian  ;  also,  one  of  u  Negro 
tribe  of  South  Kordofan  related 
to  the  Nubians.  [8.1 

nub'bing  cheat.  See2d  ciieat.I 
nub'bing-cove  ,  n.  Iiaugman. 
Obs.  (  ant. 

nub'ble.  +  k  nubble. 
nub'bling  uu'ib'l  i u  ,  n.  A  small 
lump  of  coal.  Dial.  Eng. 
nuLbling  chit.  N’ur.  of  ni  bbing 
cheat;  —  a  pseudo  archaism. 
See  2d  cheat,  n. 
nub'i ly (nfib'lT). a  1.  Having 
nubbles;  knobby;  lumpy. 

2.  In  the  shape  of  nubbles, 
nub'by  ( -I),  a.  Full  of  nubs,  or 
small  lumps. 

nu'be-cule  (nQ'be-knl),  n.  [L. 
nubecula:  ef.  F.  nubicule.]  A 
small  cloud  or  cloud  mass 
nubelus.  *f*  nubii.ous. 
nu'tl-cule  (nu'bY-kfll),  n.  [See 
nubecui.k.]  A  nubecule. 
nu'bi-form  -t6rm), a.  [L. nubes 
cloud  4-  -form.)  Having  the 
form  of  cloud  ;  hence,  vague, 
nu-big'e  nous  (nO-bYj'f-n/is).  a. 
[L.  nubes  cloud  -f  -genous.')  Born 
of,  or  produced  from,  clouds.  R. 
nu'bil.  Nubile.  Ref  Sp. 
nu'bi-late  ( nu'hY-lut),  r.  r.  (L. 
nubilatns,  p.  p.l  To  cloud.  R. 
nu'bi-late.//.  [L.  nubilafus,  p. 
p.]  Clouded.  Obs. 
nu  bi-la 'tion  (-1  a's  h  il  n).  n. 
[Ij.  nnbilare  to  be  cloudy.] 
Cloudy  appflprance. 
nu  bi-lose',  a.  [L.  nuhilosus.) 
Nubilous  ;  cloudy.  Obs. 

Nu'bi  lum  (  nQ'bY-lum).  n.  (L., 
cloud,  cloudy  sky,  neut.  of  nu- 
bilus  cloudy.]  Astron.  A  course, 
extended  cluster  of  stars  in  the 
constellation  Cancer  (in  the 
head  of  the  Crab);  the  Beehive. 


nubk  (nubk  ).  Var.  of  NAB|. 
nu'ea-ment  (nO'kd-ment),  n. 
[L.  nucamtntu  tir  cones.fr.  nux, 
7/ nvis,  a  nut.]  Bot.  Ament.  Obs. 
nu  ca-men  ta'ceous  (-mPn-ta'- 
sh us),  a.  Bot.  a  Amentaceous. 
Obs.  b  Nutlike.  Rare. 
nu'ceous,«.  [L.  nur •<  //>•.]  Of  or 
pertaining  to  a  nut.  Obs. 
nu'chal  ( n  Q  'k4l  ),nu-cha'l®  ( nfl- 
ka'le).  ii.  /obi.  A  nuchal  plate, 
nu  chal 'gi  a  ( nO-kal'jY-a),  n 
[NL.  See  nuch  v ;-algia.]  Med. 
Pain  in  the  hack  of  the  neck, 
nuche.  n.  [Cf.  F.  uuque  earlier 
nuche.)  Nucha.  Obs. 
nuchery,  ».  A  kind  of  small 
grain.  Obs. 

nu'ci-form  (nQ'sY-fflrrn),  a.  [»/»/- 
ci-  4-  -form.  1  Shaped  like  a  nut. 
nu'cin  (nfi'sYn).  n.  [L.  mix, 
nucis.  a  nut.]  Chem.  Juglone. 
nu'ci-prune.  n.  [L.  nucipru- 
iiuni.)  1’he  nut  plum :  also,  a  nut 
grafted  on  a  plum  tree.  Obs. 
nu'ci-tan'nic, Chem.  Desig¬ 
nating  a  variety  of  tannic  acid 
in  the  episperm  of  the  walnut 
and  called  also  nu  ci-tan'nin. 
nu'cite(nQ'sTt),  n.  [nuci.  +  -ite; 
in  ref.  to  its  occurrence  in  wal¬ 
nut  leaves.]  Chem.  Inosite. 
nu-civ'o-rous  (nft-sYv'ri-rus),  w. 
[w«ci-  4-  -roroiu*.]  Eating,  or 
living  on,  nuts.  [of  nook.  I 

nuck.  nucke  (ndok).  Scot.  var.  | 
nuck'ler.  Var.  of  knuckler, 
pickpocket. 

nu'cle-al.  /».  Biol.  Nuclear.  R. 
nu'cle-a-ry  (nn'kle-ft-rl),  (*.  Of 
the  nature  of  a  nucleus, 
nu'cle-ate,  n.  Physiol.  Chem. 
A  salt  or  ester  of  nucleic  acid, 
nu'cle-i.  r?.,  pi.  of  nucleus. 
nu  cle-if'er-ous  (nfl'klP-Yf'Cr- 
«s),  a.  [L.  nucleus  kernel  4- 
-ferous.]  Biol.  Having  a  nucle¬ 
us  or  nuclei.  Rare. 
nu'cle-ln-ate,  nu  cle-ln'ic  (nn'- 

kl$-Yn'Yk),  a.  =  NUCLEATE, 
NUCLEIC. 

nu  cle-o  al-bu  ral-nu'rl-a,  n. 

[NL.  ;  nucleoulbumin  4-  -uria.j 


Med.  Condition  marked  by  nu- 
cleoalbumin  in  the  urine. 

Nu  cle-o-bran  chi-a'ta  (nQ'kie- 
o-brQi)'kY-a'ta),  n.  id.  [NL. 
See  N uc L eo- ;  -branchia.]  /obi. 
Syn.  of  Heterofoda.  nu'cle- 
e-branch'  (n  O'k  1  f-o-brll  i)  k'), 
a.  Sr  7i.  —  nu' cle-o-bran 'chi-ate 
(•briq'kY-ftt).  a. 
nu  cle-o-chy-le'ma  (-kT-le'ma), 
n.  [NL.  See  nucleo-;  chyle.] 
Biol.  The  ground  substance  of 
the  nucleus.  Obs. 
nu'cle-o-chyme  (-kTm'),  n.  fnu- 
|  c/eo-  4-  chyme.]  Biol.  Nucleo- 
|  chylema.  Obs. 
nu  cle-o-his'tone,  n.  [nucleo-  4- 
\  histone.]  Physiol.  Chew.  A 
phosphorized  substance  oh- 
tuined  from  the  thymus  gland, 
yielding  on  cleavage  histone  and 
other  products. 

nu  cle-o-hy'a-laplasm.  >/.  Also 
nu  cle-o-hy  a-lo-plas'ma  (-hT  a- 
{  lo-plftz'ma),  7i.  [nucleo-  -f-  hy- 
|  aloplasm.]  =  linin,  2. 
nu'cle-oid  ( nQ'klt-oid ),  a.  [>»u- 
cleo-  4-  -oid.)  Like  a  nucleus, 
nu  cle-o-id  i-o-plas'ma.  n.  [Nl..: 
nucleo-  4-  idiop/asma.]  Biol. 
Formative  nucleoplasm, 
nu'cle-ole  (nu'kle-6l),  n.  [See 
nucleolus.]  A  nucleolus, 
nu-cle'o-li,  7i.,  pi.  of  nucleolus. 
nu  cle-o-li'nus( n 0 'kW-A-li'n i/s ), 
n.;  pi.  -LIN  1  (-nl).  [NL.  See 
nucleolus.]  Biol.  A  body  con¬ 
tained  within  a  nucleolus, 
nu-cle'o-lo-cen'tro-some  (nfl.- 
kle'i>l(5-),n.  Biol.  A  centrosoin’e 
in  a  nucleus.  [nucleolus.  | 

nu-cle'o-loid.  a.  Resembling  a | 
nu  cle-o- mi'ero  some.  71.  [nucleo- 
4-  niicrosome.]  Biol.  A  nuclear, 
as  distinguished  from  a  cyto¬ 
plasmic,  granule.  Sti asburgtr. 
nu'cle  one  ( nQrkIff-6n),  n.  [From 
nucleus.]  Chem.  A  substance, 
as  phosphocurnic  acid,  closely 
related  to  the  nucleins  and 
yielding  peptone.  [meric. I 
nucleus  isomerism.  See  iso-1 
nucquedah  •(•  nakhoda. 


food,  foot ;  out,  oil  ;  chair;  go  ;  sing,  iqk  ;  then,  thin;  nature,  verdure  (250);  K  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  ach(144);  boN  ;  yet;  zli  =  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Guid». 
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3.  In  technical  senses  :  a  Astron.  (1)  The  small,  brighter, 

and  denser  portion  of  the  head  of  a  comet.  It  is  some¬ 
times  lacking  or  invisible.  See  comet,  1.  (2)  The  cen¬ 

tral  dark  region,  or  umbra,  of  a  sunspot.  Obs.  b  Archseol. 
See  core,  .,  3h.  C  Geol.  The  interior  of  the  earth  ;  all  of 
the  earth  below  a  shell  of  indefinite  thickness  called  the 
crust.  See  crust,  4  b.  d  Apiculture.  A  small  mass  of  bees 
and  combs  of  brood,  used  in  forming  a  center  for  a  new 
colony  or  in  rearing  queens,  e  Bot.  (1)  =  nucellus.  Obs. 
(2)  The  hilum  of  a  starch  granule.  (3)  In  lichens  and  as- 
comycetous  fungi,  the  center  of  an  apothecium  or  perithe- 
cium.  (4)  A  bulblet.  Rare. 

4.  Biol.  An  organ  present  in  the  protoplasm  of  most  plant 
and  animal  cells,  except  in  certain  forms  of  low  organiza¬ 
tion,  and  regarded  as  an  essential  factor  in  their  construc¬ 
tive  metabolism,  growth,  and  reproduction  and  in  the  he¬ 
reditary  transmission  of  characters.  It  typically  consists 
of  a  rounded  or  oval  mass  of  protoplasm  inclosed  in  a  del¬ 
icate  membrane  (the  nuclear  membrane)  and  composed  of  a 
hyaline  ground  substance  containing  besides  one  or  more 
nucleoli  a  network  of  feebly  staining  material  (linin).  In 
this  network  are  embedded  granules  of  chromatin,  which 
stains  deeply  with  basic  dyes,  and  is  the  most  essential 
and  characteristic  substance  of  the  nucleus  (see  chroma¬ 
tin).  During  ordinary  cell  reproduction  the  nucleus  under¬ 
goes  more  or  less  complex  changes,  in  which  the  nuclear 
membrane  disappears  and  the  chromatin  is  distributed  to 
the  new  cells  (see  mitosis).  Many  protozoans  have  two 
nuclei,  of  which  the  smaller  (micronucleus)  is  especially 
concerned  in  mitotic  reproduction.  In  many  cases  mul¬ 
tiplication  of  the  nucleus  is  not  followed  by  division  of 
the  cell  body,  resulting  in  a  multinucleate  cell,  or  coenocyte. 
In  low  forms  of  cells  (as  bacteria  and  blue-green  algae) 
no  nucleus  can  be  detected,  but  the  essential  nuclear 
materials  may  be  distributed  in  the  cell  protoplasm. 

5.  Zool.  a  The  earliest  formed  part  of  a  shell,  operculum, 
or  other  similar  structure.  In  univalve  shells  it  is  at  the 
tip  of  the  spire,  in  bivalve  shells  at  the  umbones.  b  A  vis¬ 
ceral  mass  containing  the  stomach  and  other  organs  in 
certain  Tunicataand  mollusks.  c  The  mad reporic body  of 
an  echinoderm. 

6.  Anal.  A  mass  of  gray  matter,  or  group  of  nerve  cells 
in  the  central  nervous  system,  esp.  in  the  brain. 

II  nu'cle-us  cau  da'tus  (k6-da'tus)  [NL.],  Anal.,  the  caudate 
nucleus.  —  II  n.  den-ta'tus  (den-ta'tus).  [NL.J  Anal.  =  cor¬ 
pus  dentatum.  —  l|  n.  len-ti'cu-la'ris  (lSn-tik'u-la'rTs ;  115) 
[NL.J,  Anal.,  the  lenticular  nucleus. —n.  of  Dei'ters  (dl'- 
l  Sr  s)  [after  O.  F.  K.  Deiters ,  German  anatomist],  Anal.,  a 
nucleus  on  the  inner  side  of  the  restiforin  body  from 
which  some  of  the  fibers  of  the  auditory  nerve  arise.  Its 
outer  portion  is  known  as  the  nu'cle  us  of  Bech'te-rew  (bea'- 
te-ref).  —  n.  of  Pan'der  (pan'der)  [after  C.  H.  Pander  (1794- 
1865),  Russian  zoologist].  Einbri/ol .,  in  a  bird’s  egg,  the  ex¬ 
panded  upper  end  of  the  flask-shaped  mass  of 
white  yolk._ 

Nu'cu-la  (nu'ku-ld),  n.  [L.,  little  nut,  dim.  of 
nux,  nucis ,  a  nut.]  Zool.  A  genus  of  protobran- 
cliiate  bivalve  mollusks,  having  a  small  nutlike  Nucu- 
equivalve  shell,  very  large  labial  palpi,  the  heart  la  ( N. 
situated  dorsal  to  the  rectum  and  the  foot  with  a  Proxi- 
flat  ventral  surface  or  sole.  _  It  is  the  type  of  a 
family,  Nu  CU'li  dae  (nu-ku'li-de).  —  nu'CU  lid  (nu'ku- 
lTd),  nu'cu-loid  (-Joid),  a.  &•  n. 

nu  cu  la'ni  um  (nu'ku-la'nT-wm),  n.  ;  L.pl.  -nia  (-d).  Also 
nu'cu  lane  (nu'kfi-lan).  [NL.,  fr.  L.  nucula  little  nut.] 
Bot.  An  indehiscent  fleshy  fruit  resembling  a  berry  except 
iu  being  superior.  The  grape  is  an  example, 
nude  (nud),  <z.  [L.  nudus.  See  naked.]  1.  Law.  Naked; 
without  consideration  or,  in  Roman  and  Civil  law,  without 
a  cause  (see  cause,  3) ;  as,  a  nude  contract  (cf.  naked  con¬ 
tract.  See  naked,  7  b);  a  nude  pact.  See  nudum  pactum. 

2.  Bare;  mere;  naked;  manifest.  Obs. 

3.  Bare  ;  naked  ;  devoid  of  covering,  as  hair,  investment, 
furnishings,  adornment,  or  the  like  ;  barren ;  as,  a  nude 
bud,  room,  or  mountain. 

4.  Naked  ;  unclothed  ;  as,  a  nude  person  or  statue. 

Syn.  —  See  naked. 

nude,  n.  1.  Paint.  &  Sculp.  A  nude  or  undraped  figure. 
2.  With  the.  The  undraped  human  figure,  or  a  represen¬ 
tation  of  it  in  art ;  also,  the  state  of  being  nude, 
nudge  (nuj),  v.  t.  ;  nudged  (nujd) ;  nudg'ing  (nuj'Tng). 
[Cf.  dial,  nug ,  nudge ,  a  lump,  a  block,  nog  a  rough  block, 
nodge  a  nudge,  to  nudge,  Norw.  dial,  nugga  to  push,  nyg- 
gja  to  push.]  To  touch  or  push  gently,  as  with  the  elbow, 
in  order  to  call  attention  or  convey  an  intimation, 
nudge,  v.  i.  To  give  a  nudge,  or  gentle  push, 
nudge,  n.  A  gentle  push,  poke,  or  jog,  as  with  the  elbow. 


One  of  the  Nudi- 
branch  iata 
(Cory/ihella  in 
lata)  Nat.  size. 


Nu  di  bran'chi  a'ta  (nu'dY-brSq'kT-a'td),  n.  pi.  [NL. 
See  nude  ;  -branchia.]  Zool.  An  ex¬ 
tensive  division  of  marine  opistho- 
branch  gastropods  having  no  shell  ex¬ 
cept  when  very  young.  It  comprises 
a  great  variety  of  forms,  generally 
having  a  sluglrke  body,  but  many  of 
them  naving  handsomely  colored,  oft¬ 
en  branching  processes  ( cerata )  on  the 
back,  which  are  often  provided  with 
stinging  cells  and  are  believed  to  func¬ 
tion  as  gills,  true  ctenidia  being  absent. 

The  animals  are  hermaphroditic,  and 
the  nervous  system  is  concentrated.  — 
nu'di  branch  (nu'dl-brank),  nudi- 
bran'chi  ate  (-braq'kT-at),  a.  A-  n. 

nu'di  ty  (nu'dT-tT),  n.  ;  pi.  -ties  (-tiz). 

[Cf.  F.  nudite.]  1.  Quality,  state,  or 
fact  of  being  nude,  or  naked  ;  nakedness. 

2.  That  which  is  nude  ;  as  :  a  A  nude  fig¬ 
ure,  esp.  as  represented  in  art.  b  pi.  The 
private  parts.  Obs. 

nu  ga'cious  (nu-ga'shws),  a.  [L.  nugax , 
nugacis.]  Trifling;  trivial. — nu  ga'- 

cious  ness,  n. 

nu-gac'i-ty  (nu-g5s'Y-tY),  n. ;  pi.  -ties 
(-tiz).  [L.  nugacilas ,  fr.  nugax ,  -acis,  trifling.]  Triviality; 
futility;  trifling  talk  or  behavior ;  also,  a  trivial  idea;  a 
frivolity  ;  a  futility.  Dr.  H.  More. 

nu'ga-to-ry  (nu'gri-to-rY),  a.  [L.  nugatorius ,  fr.  nugari  to 
trifle,  nugae  jests,  trifles.]  1.  Trifling;  of  little  or  no 
consequence  or  value  ;  insignificant ;  worthless. 

2.  Of  no  force  ;  inoperative  ;  ineffectual ;  invalid  ;  fu¬ 
tile  ;  as,  the  law  was  nugatory  because  without  a  sanction. 
Syn.  —  See  vain. 

nug'get  (nug'gt;  -Tt;  151),  n.  [Prob.  fr.  dial,  nug  a 
lump,  a  block.]  1.  A  lump;  a  mass,  esp.  a  native  lump 
of  a  precious  metal  ;  as,  a  nugget  of  gold. 

2.  A  thickset  young  beast.  Obs.  or  R.  Australia. 

nui'sance  (nu'sdns),  n.  [OF.  nuisance,  fr.  L.  nocentia  guilt, 
fr.  nocere  to  hurt,  harm  ;  akin  to  necare  to  kill.  Cf.  no- 
cent,  noxious,  pernicious.]  1.  Hurt;  harm;  injury; 
annoyance  ;  as,  to  do  a  thing  with  nuisance  to  others. 
Now  Rare ,  or  with  implication  of  2. 

2.  That  which  annoys  or  gives  trouble  and  vexation  ;  that 
which  is  offensive  or  noxious  ;  “  anything  that  worketh 
hurt,  inconvenience,  or  damage  ”  (Blackstonc)  ;  an  offen¬ 
sive,  annoying,  unpleasant,  or  obnoxious  thing,  practice,  or 
person  ;  a  cause  or  source  of  annoyance.  When  anything 
works  legal  damage  it  becomes  a  legal  nuisance,  which  is 
defined  by  Sir  Frederick  Pollock  as  :  “  the 
wrong  done  to  a  man  by  unlawfully  dis¬ 
turbing  him  in  the  enjoyment  of  his  prop¬ 
erty,  or,  in  some  cases,  m  the  exercise  of  a 
common  right.”  A  nuisance  affecting  the 
public  or  a  community  in  general  is  a  public 
nuisance  ;  one  affecting  some  particular  per¬ 
son  or  persons,  a  private  nuisance;  one  both 
affecting  the  public  and  doing  special  indi¬ 
vidual  damage,  a  mixed  nuisance. 

null  (nul),  a.  [F.  nul,  or  L.  nullus  not  any, 
none;  lie  not  -f-  ullus  any,  a  dim.  of  unus 
one.  See  no,  adv.,  one  ;  cf.  none.]  1.  Of 
no  legal  or  binding  force  or  validity  ;  of  no 
efficacy  ;  invalid  ;  void  ;  nugatory. 

2.  Of  no  consequence  or  value;  insignifi¬ 
cant  ;  without  character,  significance,  dis¬ 
tinction,  or  individuality. 

Faultily  fuultless,  icily  regular,  splendidly  nidi , 

Dead  perfection  ;  no  more.  Tennyson. 

3.  Equivalent  or  amounting  to  nothing  or 
nil ;  nonexistent. 

4.  Math.  Having  the  properties  of  0 ,  as, 
the  null  element. 

null,  v.  t.  [From  null,  a.,  or  perh.  abbr.  fr. 
annul.']  1.  To  make  negative ;  also,  to 
nullify  ;  destroy.  Obs. 

2.  To  annul  ;  to  make  void.  Now  Rare. 

nul'lah  (nul'd),  n.  [Hind,  nald,  fr.  Skr. 
nala  tube.]  A  watercourse,  esp.  a  dry  one; 
ravine;  gully;  gorge.  Anglo- 1 ml. 
nul'la-nul'ia,  nul'lah-nul'lah  (-nul'd), 
n.  [Native  name.]  A  kind  of  hardwood 
club  used  by  the  Australian  aborigines  ;  —  often  called 
simply  nulla  or  nullah. 


Nulla-nullas. 


nul  ll  fl-ca'tion  (nul'Y-fY-ka'shwii),  n.  [Cf.  L.  nullifcatio 
contempt.  See  nullify.]  A  nullifying,  or  state  of  being 
nullified  ;  as:  a  Reduction  to  nothing;  destruction.  Obs. 
b  A  rendering  void  and  of  no  effect,  or  of  no  legal  effect ; 
specif,  [often  cap.],  U.  S.  Hist.,  action  of  a  State  imped¬ 
ing,  or  attempting  to  prevent,  the  operation  and  enforce¬ 
ment  within  its  territory  of  a  law  of  the  United  States. 
The  right  of  nullification  was  maintained  by  those  who 
held  the  extreme  theory  of  the  sovereignty  of  the  States, 
as  by  John  C.  Calhoun, and  was  at  one  time  popular  in  the 
South.  —  nul  li  li  ca'tlon  ist,  ?i.  — nul'll  fi-ca' tor  (nul'T- 
fY-ka'ter),  n. 

nuPli-fld'i  an  (-fTd'T-dn),  a.  Of  no  faith  or  religion  ;  un¬ 
believing  ;  skeptical.  Feltham. 

nul  11  lid'i  an.  n.  [L.  nullus  none  -f-  JJdes  faith.]  1.  A 
person  of  no  faith  or  religion  ;  a  skeptic  ;  an  unbeliever. 

B.  Jonson. 

2.  A  person  lacking  in  faith  ;  a  disbeliever. 
nul'li-fFer  (nfil'T-fl'er),  n.  One  who  nullifies ;  specif. 
[often  cap.],  U.  S.  Hist.,  one  who  maintained  the  right 
of  nullification. 

nul'li-fy  (-fl),  v.  i.  ;  nul'li-fied  (-fid) ;  nul'li-fy'ing  (-fil¬ 
ing).  [L.  nullijicare ;  nullus  none-f-  -ficare  (in  comp.)  to 
make.  See  null,  a.  ;  -fy.]  1.  To  make  null  ;  specif., 

to  make  or  render  legally  null  or  void  ;  to  render  invalid  ; 
to  annul ;  to  deprive  of  legal  force  or  efficacy. 

2.  To  make  or  render  of  no  value,  consequence,  or  effi¬ 
cacy  ;  to  reduce  to  nothing  ;  to  destroy. 

Such  correspondence  would  at  once  nullify  the  conditions  of 
the  probationary  system.  /.  Taylor. 

Syn.  —  Annul,  neutralize,  counteract,  avoid.  See  abolish. 
nul-lip'a-ra  (nit-lTp'a-ra),  n. ;  pi.  nulliparae  (-ie).  [NL.; 
L.  nullus  none  -f  -  parere  to  bring  forth.]  Med.  A  woman, 
esp.  one  not  a  virgin,  who  has  never  borne  a  child.  —  nul- 
lip'a  rous  (-riis),  a.  —  nul  li  par'i  ty  (nul'T-pSr'T-tf),  n. 
nul'li-ty  (nul'T-tT),  ri.  ;  pi.  -ties  (-tiz).  [LL.  nul  litas ,  fr. 
L.  nullus  none:  cf.  F.  nullitS.  See  null.]  1.  Quality  or 
state  of  being  null  ;  specif.  :  a  State  or  fact  of  being 
legally  null  or  void  ;  invalidity ;  also,  a  case  of  it ;  a  nullify¬ 
ing  or  invalidating  fact  or  circumstance.  In  English  law, 
nullity  imports  total  absence  of  legal  effect  or  existence ; 
but  in  the  Civil  law  nullity  may  be  absolute  (the  same  as 
that  of  English  law)  or  relative,  where  it  exists  only  in 
favor  of  particular  persons,  b  State  of  being  null,  or  noth¬ 
ing,  nothingness  ;  nihility  ;  want  of  efficacy  or  force. 

2-  That  which  is  null  ;  as  :  a  Any  act  or  proceeding  void 
of  legal  effect,  either  absolutely  (as  in  English  law)  or 
relatively  (as  sometimes  in  the  Civil  law). 

Was  it  not  absurd  to  say  that  the  convention  was  supreme  in 
the  Rtate,  and  yet  a  nullity  t  Macaulay. 

b  A  cipher  ;  a  zero.  Obs.  c  A  nothing  ;  a  nonentity. 

3.  Act  of  nullifying  ;  nullification.  Obs. 

Nu'ma  Pom  pil'i  us  (nu'md  pom-pYl'Y-«s).  In  Roman 
legendary  history,  the  second  king  of  Rome,  successor  to 
Romulus.  He  was  regarded  as  the  author  of  the  whole 
religious  worship  of  Rome. 

numb  (num),  a.  [ME.  nume,  nome,  prop.,  seized,  taken, 
p.  p.  of  nimen  to  take,  AS.  niman,  p.  p.  numen.  See 
nimble,  nomad  ;  cf.  benumb.]  1.  Enfeebled  in,  or  desti¬ 
tute  of,  the  power  of  sensation  and  motion  ;  rendered  tor¬ 
pid  ;  benumbed  ;  insensible  ;  benumbed  or  deadened  ;  a6, 
his  fingers  are  numb  with  cold.  “  A  stony  image,  cold  and 
numb .”  Shak. 

2.  Helpless;  weak;  incapable.  Rare. 

3.  Benumbing.  Obs.  &  R.  “  The  num b  cold  night.”  Shak. 
numb  hand,  an  inexperienced  or  awkward  person.  Slang, 
Eng.  —  n.  palsy,  paralysis.  Obs. 

numb,  v.  t.  ;  numbed  (numd) ;  numb'ing  (num'Tng).  To 
make  numb  ;  to  deprive  of  the  power  of  sensation  or  mo¬ 
tion  ;  to  render  senseless  or  inert ;  to  deaden  ;  benumb. 

For  lazy  winter  numbs  the  laboring  hand.  Dryden. 
Like  dull  narcotics,  numbing  pain.  Tennyson. 
nurn'ber  (num'ber),  n.  [ME.  nombre ,  noumbre ,  F.  nom- 
bre,  L.  numerus ;  akin  to  Gr.  vop 09  that  which  is  dealt  out, 
fr.  ce/ue iv  to  deal  out,  distribute.  See  numb  ;  cf.  numerate, 
numero,  numerous.]  1.  The  or  a  total,  aggregate,  or 
amount  of  units  (whether  of  things,  persons,  or  abstract 
units)  ;  arithmetical  aggregate  ;  as,  odd  or  even  numbers. 
The  number  of  the  meu  was  about  five  thousand  Acts  iv.  4. 
Bring  me  just  notice  of  the  numbers  dead.  Shak. 

2.  pi.  [cap.]  The  fourth  book  of  the  Pentateuch,  which 
contains  the  census  of  the  Hebrews.  See  Old  Testament. 

3.  pi.  The  study  or  science  of  abstract  units  and  their 
computation  ;  arithmetic;  as,  skill  in  numbers. 

4.  A  character  or  symbol,  as  a  figure  or  word,  or  a  group 
of  figures  or  words,  representing  graphically  an  arithmeti- 


nu'cule  (nQ'kal),  n.  Pot.  a  A 
nutlet,  b  The  oogonium  in 
Char  a. 

nucu-men-ta'ceous  (nu'kfi- 
mgn-ta'shi/9),  a.  Bot.  Incorrect 
for  NUCAMENTACEOCS. 
nud  F  NEED,  NI  DE. 
nud  (dial,  mYbd),  ?\  t.  te  i.  To 
move  or  butt  with  the  bead,  as  a 
sucking  calf.  Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 
nu'da  pac'ta  PI.  of  nudum 

PACTUM. 

nu-date',  v.  t.  [L.  nud  at  ns ,  p. 
p.  of  nudare  to  make  bare.  |  To 
denude.  Obs.  or  R.  —  nu-da'- 
tion.  n.  Rare. 

Nudd  (niitfc),  n.  See  Li.udd. 
nud'dle  (n<5bd'’l ;  nnd'’l).  Dial. 
Eng.  var.  of  noddle. 
nud'dle.  v.  i.  1.  To  thrust  with 
the  nose  ;  to  carry  the  nose  near 
the  ground;  grovel;  nuzzle.  Obs. 

2.  To  haug  the  head  in  walking. 
Dial.  Eng. 

3.  To  huddle;  nestle.  Dial.  Eng. 
nud'dle,  ?\  t.  1.  To  heat.  Obs. 
2.  To  squeeze.  Dial.  Eng. 

3-  To  rub  with  the  nose;  nuzzle. 
Obs. 

nud'dock.  4*  niddick. 
nude.  4*  need. 

nude,  v.  t.  [L.  nudare.']  To 
make  nude  ;  Btrip.  Rare. 
nude'ly,  adv.  of  nude. 
nude'riesB,  n.  See  -  ness. 

Nu  di-bran'chi  a  (nu'dT-brfiT)'-  I 
kf-d),  n.  pi.  [NL.]  ZoVd.  =  Nu-  I 
dibranchiata.  —  nu  di-bran'- 
chl-an  (-<Jn),  a. 

nu  di-cau'date (-kO'dftt),  a.  [L. 
nudus  naked  +  E.  ca»/r/a/e.] 
Zool.  Having  a  hairless  tail, 
nu'di-caul  (nu'dT-kol),  or  nu'- 
di-cau'lous  (-kfi'ltfs),  a.  [L.  nu¬ 
dus  naked  4-  caulis  stem.]  Rot. 
Having  leafless  stems. 


nu'di- fl-ca'tion  (-f  Y-k  a's  h  ii  n), 
n.  [  L.  nudus  naked  +  -ficare 
(in  comp.)  to  make.  See  -fy.] 
Act  of  making  nude, 
nu  di-fid'i-an.  n.  [L.  nudus 
mere,  simple  4-  fides  faith.]  A 
solifidian.  Ohs.  tf  R 
nu'di-fi'er  (nO'dY-fT'Pr),  n  [See 
NUDE  ;  -fy.]  One  who  strips 
himself.  Rare. 

nu  di-flo'rouB  (-flo'riJs;  201),  a. 
[ L.  nudus  naked  4-  fiorous.] 
Bot.  Having  flowers  naked,  or 
without  hairs  or  glands, 
nu  di-fo'li-ous  (-fd'lT-ws),  a. 
[L.  nudus  naked  4-  -fohous.] 
Bot.  Having  naked  or  smooth 
leaves.  Rare. 
nudil,  n.  A  pledget.  Obs. 
nu'di-ped  (nQ'dT-pfd),  a.  [L 
nudus  naked  4-  -ped. ]  Having 
naked  feet.  —  n.  A  naked-footed 
animal. 

nud'ish  (nOd'Ysh),  a.  See-iSH. 
II  nu'dis  o'cu-lis  (nu'dYs  5k'fl- 
lYs).  Astron.  Lit.,  with  the 
naked  eyes  ;  as  seen  without  a 
telescope. 

nu  di-ta'ri-an  (nO'dY-ta'rY-dn  ; 
1 15),  a.  Advocating  the  6tudy 
of  the  nude.  Rare. 
nu  di-us-ter'ti-an,  a.  [L.  nu- 
d i us  tertins  day  before  yester¬ 
day.]  Pertaining  to  the  day  be¬ 
fore  yesterday.  Obs. 

II  nu'dum  pac'tum  (nu'ddm 
1  pfik'tnm)  ;  /</.  NUDA  PACTA 
(nfl'da  pfik'ta).  [L.,  a  nude 
I  pact.]  a  Rom.  k  Civil  Law.  A 
pact  not  enforceable  by  action. 
See  pact,  b  Sometimes  in  Eng¬ 
lish  law  writers,  loosely,  a  con¬ 
tract  without  consideration.  See 
CONSIDERATION, 
nue.  -f*  NEW,  NOY. 
nuel.  4*  newel. 


nuel.  a.  [AS.  ntowol,  mwol.) 
Prostrate.  Obs. 
nues.  -1*_nf:wLS. 

nu'fu  (noo'foo),  n.  A  thickset, 
irregularly  formed  6Corpa,noid 
fish  ( Synanceia  thersites)  of 
Polynesia.  Its«lorsal  spines  are 
venomous,  but  its  flesh  is  whole¬ 
some.  Guam. 

nug  (dial,  ndbg,  nug),  n.  TCf 
NUGGET.]  A  knot;  protuber¬ 
ance  ;  lump  ;  block.  Dial.  Eng 
nu'gse  (nO'je),  w.  pi.  [L.]  Tri¬ 
es.  —  nu'gae  ca-no'ras  [L.J, 
melodious  trifles  or  nonsense. 

Horace  (Ars  Poetica,  322). 
nu'gal,  a  [L.  nugalis.)  Tri¬ 
fling  :  f  r  i  v  o  1  o  u  s.  Obs.  —  nu- 
gal'i-ty,  n.  Obs. 
nu  gar  a-ta-ry,  a.  f  L.  vugalitas 
nonsense  4-  -ary.]  Pertaining 
to  n ligation.  Obs. 
nu'ga  ment,  n.  [L.  nugamenta 
trifles.]  A  trifle.  Obs. 
nu'gament.  +  nucament. 
nu-ga'tlon (nfi-ga'shwn), n.  [Cf. 
AF.  nugacion.]  Act  or  instance 
of  trifling.  Obs.  or  R. 
nu-ga'tor  (nfi-ga'tfr),  n  [L.] 
A  trifler.  Obs.  or  R. 
nu'ga-to-ri-ness  (n  Q'g  d-t  o-r  Y- 
n6s),  n.  Sec -ness. 
nuge.  *i*  now. 

nug'gar  (n  fi  g'd  r),  r?  A  kind 
of  large  cargo  boat  or  barge  used 
on  the  Nile’ 

nug'get,  v.  t.  To  appropriate 
(one’s  neighbors’  unbranded 
calves).  Slang ,  Australia. 
nug'get-ing.  rb.  n.  Searching 
lor  nuggets  of  gold, 
nug'get-y  (nfig'Pt-Y),  a.  [From 
nugget.]  1.  Like  or  resembling 
a  nugget;  occurring  in  nuggets; 
also,  abounding  in  nuggets. 

2.  Short  and  thickset;  compact. 


as  a  horse  Collog.,  Australia. 
nug'ging  (nhg'Yng),  a.  Out  of 
fashion  ;  odd.  Archaic. 
nu'gi-fy  (nfl'jY-fl),  v  t.  [L. 
nugae  trifles  4-  -fy-]  To  render 
trifling  or  futile  ;  to  make  fool¬ 
ish.  Rare. 

nu'gi-logue,  n.  [L.  nugae  trifles 
4-  Gr.  Aoyo<?  discourse.]  Trivial 
speech.  Obs  l var.  of  nook. | 
nuik(nuk).  Scot.  &  dial.  Eng.  I 
nu-is'a  ble,  nu-la'i  ble,  a.  |OF.J 
Harmful.  Obs.  Oo  f.  E.  D. 
nui'sanc-er  (nH's&n-sSr),  n. 
Law.  One  who  makes  or  causes 
a  nuisance.  Rare. 

Nuits  (n  w  e),  n.  [F.]  Wine 
made  at  or  near  Nuits,  C6te- 
d’Or,  France.  See  Burgundy. 
nuke  (dial.  nuk).  Obs.  or  dial. 
Eng.  var.  of  nook. 
nuke,».  [Cf.  F.  nuque  back  of  the 
neck,  OF.  nuche  spinal  cord. 
Sec  nucha. J  The  spinal  cord; 
also,  the  nape  of  the  neck.  Obs 
nul.  Null.  Ref.  Sp. 
nul.  ^  nill,  v. 

nul,  a.  [F.  See  null,  a.]  Law. 
No  ;  not  any  ;  as,  nul  tort, 
null.  Var.  of  knurr. 
null,  ;/.  ICf.  F.  nulle.  See  null, 
/;.]  A  cipher  ;  zero.  Obs.  tf  R. 
null.  n.  tf  v.,  nulled  (nOld),  a., 
null'ing,  n.  Vars.  of  knurl, 
KNURLED.  KNURLING. 

nul 'la.  Var.  of  nullah. 
null'a-ble  (nttl'd-h’l),  a.  Capa¬ 
ble  of  being  annulled.  Rare. 

I)  nul'la  bo'na  (nOl'd  bo'nd). 
[I,.,  no  goods.]  Law.  The  re¬ 
turn  made  upon  a  writ  of  fieri 
facias  or  execution  by  the  sher¬ 
iff  or  other  officer  when  he  has 
found  no  leviable  goods. 

II  nul  la  dl'es  si  ne  li'ne-a(dT'- 


ez  sT'n?  lYn'e-d).  [L.J  Not  a 
day  without  a  line.  [mdian.I 
nul'la-fid'i-an.  Var.  of  m  li  i-| 
|J  nul'la  no  va,  bo'na  no  va 
(nool'lii  nS'vii,  bo'na  nO'vu) 
[It.l  No  news  (is)  good  news, 
nulle  4*  NILL,  v.  [Obs. I 

null'er,  ;/-  One  that  annuls. | 
nul'li  bic'i-tv  (nhl'Y-bYs'Y-tY). 
n.  Also  nul  li  bl'e-ty  (-bT'f-tY) 
[L  mdlibi  nowhere.]  State  of 
being  nowhere  Rare 
nul'li-bil'i-ty  (-hYl'Y-tY),  n.  Nul- 
libicity.  Rare. 

nul'li -biq'ui-tous  (-b  Y  k'w  Y- 
t;<8),  a.  [L .  nu/libi  nowhere  4- 
E.  ubiquitous.]  Nowhere  exist¬ 
ent  Rare. 

nul'll-bist  (nill'Y-bYst),  n.  [L 
nulliln  nowhere  4-  -ist.]  One 
who  denies  that  the  soul  exists 
in  space  ;  —  applied  to  the  Car¬ 
tesians  by  H.  More. 
nuTli-pen'nate,  a.  1L.  nullus 
none  4-  E.  pennate.]  Having  no 
flight  feathers. 

Nul'li-pen'nes  (-pfn'ez),  n 
[NL.  ;  L.  nullus  none  -4-  penna 
feather,  wing  ]  Zool  =  Ap- 
TF.KYGES. 

nul'li-pore  (nfil'Y-p5r  ;  201),  n 
[L.  nullus  none  4-  poms  pore.) 
Bot.  Any  of  several  lime-secret¬ 
ing  coralline  alga*  formerly 
thought  to  he  animals.  —  nul- 
lip'o-rous  (nw-lTp'G-rus;  nfiFl- 
pd'rws),  a.  [to  none.] 

||  nul  li  se-cun'dus  [  L.  ]  Second  | 
null 'ism  (nQl'Iz’m),  n.  See 

-ISM. 

II  nul'li-UB  ad-dic'tus  Ju-ra're 
In  ver'ba  ma-gis'tri  LL. ) 

Bound  to  sw'ear  in  the  words, 
i.  e.,  to  echo  the  sentiments,  of 
no  master. 

Horace  (Epistles,  I.  14). 


II  nul-li'us  fi'li-us  (nil-lT'fisfYF- 
Y-fi  s).  [L.]  Law  The  son  of 
nobody;  loosely,  a  bastard,  who 
at  the  common  law  is  without 
heritable  rights. 

null'lze,  r.  t.  To  nullify.  Obs. 
null  method.  =  zero  method 
nul'lo  (nul'o  ;  ndbl'd),  n  [G. 
null;  cf.  It.  itidlo  null.]  Skat. 
A  game  or  task  in  which  the 
player  undertakes  not  to  take  a 
trick.  If  played  after  taking 
the  skat,  it  is’ a  guck'i  nul'lo 
(gdhk'Y)  ;  if  played  with  cards 
exposed,  an  open  nullo. 
null  point  A  zero  point, 
nul'lu-bist  fl*  nu  1  libist. 
nul'lum  quod  te'ti-gtt  non  or- 
na'vit  (t?t'Y-jYt).  [L.]  There  is 
nothing  that  he  touched  that  he 
did  not  adorn;  —  from  Dr.  John¬ 
son’s  epitaph  on  Goldsmith. 

||  nul'lus  sum.  [L.]  I  am  lost 
or  undone  [ment  equal  to  0  | 
nul'-mo  ment,  //.  Meeh  A  mo-| 

!  nul  tiel  record  (nfil  tel).  [AF  . 
it.,  no  such  record.)  Pleading 
A  plea  proper  to  a  defense  that 
is  to  rest  on  disproof  of  the  ex  ist- 
ence  of  a  record  on  which  the 
action  is  founded, 
num.  fl*  name,  v.  [numb  | 
num.  Obs.  or  dial.  Eng.  var.  of  I 
num  Obs.  p.  p.  of  nim. 
num.  Numb.  Ref.  Sp. 
num,  v.  t.  [See  name.]  To 
name  ;  call.  Obs. 
num.  Ohs.  ahhr.  of  numskull 
Num.,  or  num.  sihbr.  Numbers 
(O.  T.)  ;  numeral(s). 

Nu'ma.  Short  for  Numa  Pom- 

PILIUS. 

Numb.  Abbr.  Numbers  (O.  T.). 
numb,  n.  A  spell  of  weather  so 
cold  as  to  benumb  fish.  [Obs.  I 
numb'ed-nes8,  n.  Numbness. I 


ale,  senate,  efire,  ftm,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofd  ;  eve,  gvent,  find,  recent,  maker ;  Ice,  ill ;  old,  6bey,  orb,  5dd,  sSft,  connect ; 

l[  Foreign  Word.  fl*  Obsolete  Variant  of.  4-  combined  with.  =  equals. 


use,  unite,  urn,  up,  circus,  menu : 


NUMBER 
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NUNCIATION 


cal  sum  ;  a  numeral  ;  as,  the  number  4 5 ;  four  is  a  number. 
A  number  is  sometimes  used,  as  in  cabalistic  or  apocalyptic 
writings,  as  a  symbol  to  be  interpreted  by  the  word  or 
words  the  numerical  values  of  whose  letters  make  un  its 
sum.  Cf.  beast,  5. 

bet  him  that  hath  understanding  count  the  number  of  the 
beast;  for  it  is  the  number  of  a  man  ;  and  his  number  is  six 
Hundred  threescore  and  six.  Rev.  xiii.  18 

5.  A  particular  numeral  by  which  a  thing  or  person  is 
designated  in  a  series  or  collection  ;  as,  a  conductor’s  or 
a  policeman’s  number  ;  a  house  number. 

6  A  single  member  of  a  series  designated  by  consecutive 
numerals  ;  as  :  a  Esp.,  one  of  the  separate  issues  of  a  peri¬ 
odical  or  of  a  book  issued  in  parts  ;  as,  the  May  number 
of  the  Atlantic  Monthly ;  hence,  without  designation  by 
numerals,  one  of  a  collection,  as  of  poems ;  a  distinct  part ; 
as,  the  solo  numbers  of  an  opera,  b  One  of  a  group  of 
persons,  as  a  gun  crew. 

7.  a  The  full  count  or  complement  (of  a  particular  com¬ 
pany  or  class  of  personal.  Occasionally  in  pi. 

He,  to  be  avenged, 

And  to  repair  his  numbers  thus  unpaired.  Milton. 
b  Cotton  Manttf.  Of  yarn,  a  count. 

8  Obs.  a  The  counted  or  reckoned  constituents  (of  a  spec¬ 
ified  class  or  category);  class.  “The  honor’d  number .” 
Shak.  b  The  great  body  of  people  ;  the  crowd  or  multitude. 

9.  An  aggregate,  collection,  or  company  ;  an  assemblage  ; 
—  with  adjectives,  such  as  great ,  small ,  considerable ,  etc. 

10.  A  certain  indefinitely  large  aggregate,  collection,  or 
company,  as  of  persons,  not  actually  or  accurately  counted  ; 
a  considerable  number ;  many  ;  as,  a  number  of  people 
were  killed  ;  the  measure  was  advocated  by  a  number  ;  — 
also  pi.  with  intensive  force  ;  as,  they  arrived  in  numbers. 

11.  Quantity,  as  made  up  of  units  ;  the  category  of  dis¬ 
crete  quantity  ;  as,  the  difference  between  the  notions 
“  many  ”  and  “  few  ”  is  one  of  number. 

12.  Possibility  of  numbering  ;  —  commonly  in  negative 
expressions  ;  as,  times  without  number. 

Of  whom  came  nations,  tribes,  people,  and  kindreds  out  of 
number.  2  JCsrlras  iii.  7. 

13.  Amount;  deal;  as,  a  number  of  money.  Obs.  d*  A*. 
14  Phren.  The  numbering  or  calculating  faculty.  See 
PHRBNOLOGY,  lllust. 

15.  Gram.  Distinction  of  a  word  or  words  as  denoting  or 
referring  to  one,  or  to  more  than  one  (in  some  languages 
also  to  two),  usually  expressed  by  a  difference  in  its  in¬ 
flected  form  ;  also,  the  distinctive  form  itself,  or  one  of  the 
grpups  of  forms  so  distinguished.  Thus,  a  substantive, 
adjective,  or  verb  is  said  to  be  in  the  singular  number  when 
its  form  denotes  but  one  ;  in  the  dual  number  (as  in  Greek 
and  Sanskrit)  when  it  denotes  tw  o  ;  and  in  the  plural  num¬ 
ber  when  it  denotes  more  than  one  (in  Greek,  Sanskrit, 
etc.,  more  than  two). 

16.  Poetry  &  Music,  a  Metrical  or  rhythmical  conform¬ 
ity,  as  to  divisions  by  time,  ictus,  or  syllables.  Rare,  b  pi. 
Metrical  groups  of  feet  or  periods  ;  hence,  verses  or  verse. 

I  lisped  in  numbers ,  for  the  numbers  came.  Pope. 

Syn.  —  See  sum. 

number  one,  one’s  self ;  one’s  own  interests  or  .welfare  ;  as, 
to  look  out  for  number  one. 

num'ber  (num'ber),  v.  t.  ;  -bered  (-herd)  ;  -ber-ing.  [ME. 
nombren,  noumbren ,  F.  nombrer,  fr.  L.  numerare ,  numera - 
turn.  See  number,  ».]  1.  To  count ;  reckon  ;  ascertain  the 
number  of  ;  enumerate  ;  —  often  with  over  (o’ er),  rarely  up 
or,  formerly,  down.  “His  ransom  .  .  .  shall  willingly  be 
paid  and  numbered  down.”  Milton. 

If  a  man  can  number  the  dust  of  the  earth,  then  shall  thy  seed 
also  be  numbered.  Gen.  xiii.  16. 

2.  To  compute;  reckon;  measure.  Obs. 

3.  To  fix  the  number  or  duration  of  ;  to  reduce  or  limit  in 
number,  esp.  to  a  small  number  ;  —  chiefly  in  the  passive  ; 
as,  hia  days  are  numbered. 

God  hath  numbered  thy  kingdom,  and  finished  it.  Dan.  v.  26. 

4.  To  levy  up  to  a  fixed  number.  Obs.  1  Kings  xx.  25. 
5-  To  appoint,  apportion,  allot,  or  destine.  Archaic. 

So  teach  us  to  number  our  days,  that  we  may  apply  our  hearts 
unto  wisdom.  Ps.  xc.  12. 

Therefore  will  I  number  [R.  V.  destine]  you  to  the  sword. 

Is.  lxv.  12. 

6  To  reckon  as  one  of  a  collection,  company,  or  multitude. 

He  was  numbered  with  the  transgressors.  Is.  liii.  12. 

7.  To  give  or  apply  a  number  or  numbers  to  ;  to  assign  or 
designate  the  place  of  by  a  number  or  numeral ;  to  mark 
or  distinguish  by  a  number  ;  as,  to  number  the  houses. 

8.  To  count  as  the  number  of  one’s  years  ;  to  be  at  the 
age  of.  Rare.  “  When  he  numbered  thirty.”  Shak. 

9.  To  amount  to  ;  to  equal  in  number  ;  to  have  in  number  ; 
contain  ;  comprise  ;  as,  the  army  numbers  fifty  thousand. 

Thy  tears  cannot  number  the  dead.  Campbell 

10.  To  issue  in  numbers.  Rare. 

Syn. —  Count, enumerate,  calculate,  tell, 
num'ber,  v.  i.  1.  To  make  au  enumeration;  to  count; 
reckon.  1  Sam.  xiv.  17. 

2.  To  be  reckoned  as  one  of  a  company  or  collection.  R. 

3.  To  be  equal  in  number.  Rare.  Tennyson. 

num'ber-less,  a.  1.  Innumerable;  countless. 

2.  Without  metrical  numbers  ;  rhythmless.  Rare. 
numb'fish'  (nfim'fTshO,  n.  A  torpedo  (ray)  which  numbs 
by  the  electric  shocks  which  it  gives, 
num'bles,  nom'blee  (nfim'b’lz),  n.  pi.  [F.  nombles,  fr. 
L.  lumbulus ,  dim.  of  lumbus  a  loin.  Cf.  umbles,  humbles.] 


Certain  entrails,  esp.  of  a  deer,  used  for  food,  as  the  heart, 
lights,  liver  ;  umbles.  Archaic.  —  num'ble  (niim'b’l), a. 
nu'mer  a  ble  (nu'mer-a-b’l),  a.  [L.  numerabilis.  See 
number,  v.  /.]  1.  Capable  of  being  numbered  or  counted. 

2.  Numerous.  Obs.  <X*  R. 

nu'mer-al  (-51),  a.  [L.  numeral  is,  fr  numerus  number: 
cf.  F  .numeral.  See  number,  «.]  1.  Expressing,  denoting, 
or  representing,  number;  as,  numeral  letters,  words,  or 
characters,  as  X  or  10  for  ten  ;  a  numeral  adjective. 

2.  Of  or  pert,  to  number  ;  consisting  of  number  or  numer¬ 
als.  “  A  long  train  of  numeral  progressions/’  Locke. 

3.  Regulated  by  number,  or  measure;  rhythmical.  Obs. 
Syn.  —  Numeral,  numerical.  Numeral  applies  chiefly  to 
what  expresses  number,  numerical  to  what  is  expressed 
in  numbers,  or  what  pertains  to  number;  as,  a  numeral 
letter,  character;  a  numerical  value,  numerical  rules, 
numeral  equation.  =  numerical  EQUATION. 

nu'mer  al,  n.  1.  A  word  expressing  a  number. 

2.  A  figure  or  character,  or  group  of  either,  used  to  ex¬ 
press  a  number;  as,  the  Arabic  numerals,  1,2,3,  etc.; 
the  Roman  numerals ,  I,  V,  X,  L,  etc.  ;  a  cardinal  number, 
nu'mer  ant  (-5nt),  a.  [L.  numerous ,  p.  pr.  of  numerare 
to  number.]  Counting,  or  used  in  counting.  —  numeraut 
number,  an  aostraetjiumber  ;  a  word  used  to  count  with, 
nu'mer-a-ry  (uu'mer-a-n),  a.  (From  LL.  numerarius.] 

1.  Eccl.  Belonging  to  the  regular  number. 

A  supernumerary  canon,  when  he  obtains  a  prebend,  .  .  .  be¬ 
comes  a  numerary  canon.  Ai/hjf  e. 

2.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  number  or  numbers, 
nu'mer-ate  (-at),  v.  t.  ;  -at'ed  (-at'5d) ;  -at'ing  (-at/Tng). 

[L.  numeratus ,  p.  p.  of  numerare  to  count.  See  number,  v.] 
To  number  ;  enumerate  ;  specif.,  Arith.,  to  divide  off  and 
read  according  to  the  rules  of  numeration  ;  as,  to  numerate 
a  row  of  figures. 

nu  mer-a'tion  (-a'shwn),  n.  [L.  numeratio  a  counting  out : 
cf.  F.  numeration.']  1.  Act,  process,  or  art  of  number¬ 
ing  ;  specif.  :  a  A  method  or  process  of  numbering  or 
computing,  b  Counting;  computation  ;  calculation  ;  giv¬ 
ing  or  applying  of  a  number  or  numbers  to  something. 

Summ  ation  is  but  still  the  adding  of  one  unit  more,  and  giv¬ 
ing  to  the  whole  a  new  name  or  sign.  Locke 

C  Act,  process,  or  result  of  ascertaining  the  number ; 
enumeration  ;  census. 

2.  Math,  a  Act  or  art  of  reading  numbers  when  expressed 
by  means  of  numerals.  The  term  is  almost  exclusively 
applied  to  the  art  of  reading  numbers  written  in  the  scale 
of  tens  by  the  Arabic  method.  For  convenience  in  read¬ 
ing,  numbers  are  usually  separated  by  commas  into  peri¬ 
ods  of  three  figures  each,  as.  1,155,4G5. 

According  to  the  English  and  the  German  system, 
the  billion  is  a  million  of  millions,  a  trillion  a  million  of 
billions,  and  each  higher  denomination  is  a  million  times 
the  one  preceding.  According  to  the  system  of  the  French 
and  most  Continental  nations,  and  also  that  of  the  United 
States,  the  billion  is  a  thousand  millions,  and  each  higher 
denomination  is  a  thousand  times  the  preceding, 
b  Any  system  of  expressing  numbers  in  general  through 
combinations  (determined  by  some  law)  of  a  finite  set  of 
symbols  of  particular  numbers. 

3.  Number.  Obs.  &  R. 

nu'mer-a-tive  (nu'mer-a-tTv),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  nu¬ 
meration  ;  as,  a  numer alive  system. 

nu'mer  a  tive,  n.  Chinese  Gram.  A  noun  with  its  mean¬ 
ing  generalized  to  that  of  denoting  a  bare  unit  of  certain 
things  whose  names  have  a  relationship  to  it  in  sense,  some¬ 
what  as,  in  English,  head  and  sail  in  :  twenty  head  of  oxen  ; 
the  fleet  numbered  fifty  sail.  Cf.  the  pidgin-English  “  one 
piece  man,”  where  piece  renders  the  numerative  ke4.  Also 
called  a  classifier 

nu'mer-a  tor  ( -a' ter),  n.  [L.  numerator, in  sense  2  :  cf.  F.  nu¬ 
merator.]  1.  Math,  a  That  which,  in  an  expression  or 
phrase  denoting  a  number  of  persons  or  things  of  a  named 
kind,  denotes  the  number,  as  forty  in  the  phrase  forty  ships. 
Obs.  b  The  term  in  a  fraction  which  indicates  the  num¬ 
ber  of  fractional  units  taken.  In  a  common,  or  vulgar, 
fraction  the  numerator  is  written  above  a  line;  thus,  in 
the  fraction  £  (five  ninths)  5  is  the  numerator ;  in  a  decimal 
fraction  it  is  the  number  that  follows  the  decimal  point. 

2.  One  that  numbers. 

nu  mer'i  cal  (nu-m6r'T-kal),  a.  [Cf.  F.  numerique.  See 
number,  7i.]  1.  Belonging  to,  pert,  to,  or  of  the  nature  of, 
number;  denoting  number  or  a  number;  consisting  in 
numbers  ;  expressed  by  numbers,  and  not  letters  ;  as,  nu¬ 
merical  characters;  a  numerical  equation,  statement. 

Numerical,  as  opposed  to  algebraical,  means  abso¬ 
lute,  or  irrespective  of  sign  :  thus,  —5  is  numerically 
greater  than  —3,  though  algebraically  less. 

2.  Particular  ;  individual ;  identically  the  same  ;  identi¬ 
cal  ;  as,  the  same  numerical  body  or  day.  Obs. 

Syn.  —  See  numeral. 

numerical  continuum,  Math.,  a  manifold  in  which  every  con¬ 
ceivable  cut  is  defined  by  one  of  its  own  elements.  See 
cut,  19.  —  n.  equation.  Math.,  an  equation  whose  coefficients 
are  all  numeral,  not  literal.  —  n.  unity.  See  unity. 

—  nu  mer'FcaLly,  adv .  —  nu-mer'i-cal-ness.  n. 
nu'mer-0  (nu'mer-o),  n.  [It.,  or  F.  num  era ;  both  fr.  L. 
numerus  number.]  Number  ;  —  often  abbr.  No. 
nu  mer-os'i-ty  (-bs'T-ti),  n.  [L.  numerositas.]  1.  State 
of  being  numerous  ;  numerousness. 

2.  Rhythm;  harmony;  flow.  Now  Rare. 

The  numerosity  of  the  sentence  pleased  the  ear.  S.  Parr. 


nu'mer  ous  (nii'mer-ws),  a.  [L.  numerosus.  See  number.] 

1.  Consisting  of  numbers  or  metrical  periods  ;  rhythmical ; 
measured ;  melodious  ;  musical.  Obs.  or  R. 

Such  prompt  eloquence 

Flowed  from  their  lips,  in  prose  or  numerous  verse.  Milton. 

2.  Consisting  of,  comprising,  including,  or  containing,  a 
great  number  of  units  or  individual  things  or  persons ; 
copious ;  being  many  ;  of  or  pert,  to  great  number  ;  crowd¬ 
ed  ;  as,  a  numerous  army  ;  numerous  dangers. 

3.  Numerable.  Obs. 

—  nu'mer-ous  ly,  adv.  —  nu'mer-ous  ness,  n. 

Nu  mid'i-an  (nu-mTd'T-5n),  a.  [L.  Numidianus.]  Of  or 
pert,  to  Numidia,  an  ancient  kingdom  of  Africa,  which  once 
about  corresponded  to  modern  Tunis,  Algeria,  and  Moroc¬ 
co,  but,  after  being  reduced  to  a  Roman  province  in  the  1st 
century  b.  c.,  comprised  only  a  part  of  modern  Algeria. 
Cf.  Mauretanian.  —  Numidian  crane,  the  demoiselle  crane. 
Nu  mid'i-an,  n.  One  of  the  people  of  ancient  Numidia  ; 
also, their  language,  which  was  written  in  a  script  represents 
ing  the  Punic  (cf. Tuareg).  See  Hamitic,  a.,  b  ;  cf.  Berber. 
nu  mis  mat'ic  (nu'mTz-mSt'Tk  ;  nu'mTs-;  277),  a.  [L. 
numisma ,  nomisma,  a  piece  of  money,  coin,  fr.  Gr.  vbpi- 
apa  anything  sanctioned  by  usage,  the  current  coin,  fr. 
I'Ofj.ifeii'  to  introduce  a  custom,  or  usage,  fr.  vopos  a  cus¬ 
tom,  or  usage,  fr.  vepav  to  distribute,  assign:  cf.  F.  nu- 
mismatique.  See  nomad.]  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  consisting 
of,  coins  ;  relating  to  numismatics, 
nu  mis-mat'ics  (-Tks),  n.  [Cf.  F.  numismaiique.]  The 
science  of  coins  and  medals. 

nu  mis'ma-tist  (nu-niTz'md-tTst ;  nu-mTs'- ;  277),  n.  [Cf. 

F.  numismatiste.]  A  specialist  in  numismatics, 
nu  mis  ma  tog'ra  phy  (-tbg'ra-fl),  n.  [ numismatic  -f- 
-graphy.]  The  systematic  description  of  coins  and  medals, 
num'ma  ry  (num'd-ri),  a.  [L.  nummarius,  fr.  nummus  a 
coin.]  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  dealing  with,  coins  or  money, 
num'mu  lar  (-u-ldr),  a.  [L.  nmnmularius ,  fr.  nummulus, 
dim.  of  nummus  a  coin.]  1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  money. 

2.  Med.  Coin-shaped;  nummiform;  as,  nummular  sputum, 
num'mu-la  ry  (-lu-ri),  a.  Nummary;  nummular, 
num  mu-la'tion  (-la'shftn),  n.  Physiol.  The  spontaneous 
arrangement  in  rouleaux,  like  piles  of  coins,  of  the  red 
corpuscles  in  freshly  drawn  blood  of  mammals. 

Num  mu  lin'i-d®  (-lTn'T-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  fr.  L.  nuni - 
mulus,  dim.  of  L.  nummus  coin.]  Paleon.  tfc*  Zodl.  A 
family  of  foraminifers  having  a  calcareous,  symmetrical, 
usually  lenticular  or  discoidal,  shell  composed  of  numerous 
chambers  spirally  or  concentrically  arranged.  They  are 
mostly  extinct,  and  are  especially  abundant  in  Eocene  and 
Oligpcene  deposits  of  eastern  and  southern  Asia  and  the 
Mediterranean  region,  where  in  some  places  whole  strata 
consist  almost  entirely  of  their  remains.  They  vary  from 
one  tenth  of  an  inch  to  two  inches  in  diameter  in  the  case 
of  certain  extinct  forms.  The  large  fossil  species  are 
mostly  of  the  genera  Nummulifes  and  Orbitoides. 
num'mu  lite  (num'u-lit),  n.  [L.  nummus  a  coin  -j-  -lite.] 
Zodl.  <1*  Paleon.  Any  member  of 
the  family  Nummulinidse ;  esp.,  a 
fossil  of  that  family. —  num  mu- 
lit'ic  (-ITt'Tk),  a. 

num'skulP  (nQm'skfiF),  n.  [numb 
-j- skull.]  A  dunce;  dolt;  blockhead; 

dullard;  also,  tl.e  head  or  skull  of  Nlimmlliite  {Nummri. 
such  a  one.  Colloq.  They  have  lina  laevigata),  a  Side 
talked  like  numskulls.”  Arbulhnot. 
nun  (nun),  n.  [ME.  nunne ,  AS. 
nunne ,  fr.  L.  nonna  nun,  fem.  of 
noimus  monk ;  cf.  Gr.  vovva,  vovvos  ;  of  unknown  origin. 
Cf.  nunnery.]  1.  A  woman  devoted  to  a  religious  life 
under  certain  vows;  commonly,  a  woman  who  lives  in  a 
convent,  under  vows  of  poverty,  chastity,  and  obedience. 

2.  A  priestess  or  votaress  in  a  non-Christian  religion.  Rare. 

3.  A  prostitute.  Old  Slang. 

4.  a  A  breed  of  domestic  pigeons.  They  are  white,  with 
colored  head,  tail,  and  wing  tips,  and  have  a  semicircular 
crest  of  white  feathers  curving  forward  from  the  back  of 
the  head,  b  The  smew.  Ireland,  c  The  European  blue 
titmouse.  See  titmouse.  Local,  Eng.  d  The  mm  moth. 
Nun  of  St.  Kent.  See  Holy  Maid  op  Kent.  —  Nuns  of  the 
Visitation,  R.  C.  Ch.,  an  order  of  nuns  founded  at  Annecy, 
France,  in  1610.  The  official  title  is  “  Order  of  the  Visita¬ 
tion  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary.”  The  order  has  several 
houses  in  the  United  States. —  Nuns  of  the  Word  Incarnate, 
R.  C.  Ch.,  an  order  of  nuns  founded  in  France  in  1625,  and 
approved  in  1638.  The  order  was  instituted  to  do  honor 
to  the  “Mystery  of  the  Incarnation  of  the  Son  of  God.” 
It  has  been  introduced  into  Texas. 

nu'na-tak  (nob'»&-tak),  n. ;  pi.  -taks  (-tdks)  (thep/.  form 
nunatakker  is  Swedish).  [Eskimo  nunsettak.]  In  Green¬ 
land, an  insular  hill  or  mountain  surrounded  by  an  ice  sheet, 
nun  bird.  Any  of  several  South  American  puff  birds  of 
the  genus  Monasa.  So  called  because  dark-colored,  with 
white  around  the  face  and  throat. 

II  Nunc  Di-mit'tis  (nuqk  dl-mTt'Ts).  JL.  nunc  now  +  di- 
mittis  thou  lettest  depart.)  1.  Eccl.  The  song  of  Simeon 
( Lake  ii.  29-32),  used  as  a  hymn  or  canticle  in  the  public 
worship  of  many  churches.  It  begins  with  these  words  in 
the  Vulgate.  In  the  Anglican  churches  it  is  sung  or  said 
after  the  reading  of  the  Second  Lesson  in  Evening  Prayer. 
2.  [/.  c.J  Permission  to  depart ;  dismissal ;  departure, 
nun'cheon  (nOn'chun  ;  -slmn  ;  dial,  also  noon'-),  n.  Also 
-chion,  etc.  [ME.  nonechenche,  for  noneschenche ,  prop.,  a 


view,  with  part  of  the 
exterior  shell  removed. 
b  Section 


num'ber-a-ble,  a.  1.  Numerable. 
Rare. 

2.  Numerous.  Obs.  [hers. I 
nura'ber-er,  n.  One  that  num-| 
number  form.  A  mental  plan, 
scheme,  or  spatial  arrangi  ment 
in  which  numbers  have  definite 
imaginary  localities  or  stations; 
u  mental  image  of  the  numeri¬ 
cal  system,  of  letters  of  the  al¬ 
phabet,  months  of  the  year,  etc. 
num'ber-ful.  a.  Numerous.  Obs. 
number  lottery.  Sec  lottery,  1. 
num'ber  ous,  a.  (Cf.  F.  nom- 
brmjjc.]  Numerous.  Obs. 
num'ber-soms  (nfirn'ber-sam), 
a.  Numerous.  Rare. 
num'ber-y.  a.  Numbrous.  Ohs. 
numb'ing  (n  Q  m'T  n  g),  p.  nr. 
4-  >h.  n.  of  numb.  —  numb'ing- 
ly,  ndv. 

n’umb'ly  (-1Y),  adv.  of  NUMB, 
nurab'ness  (-nSs),  n.  See  -ness 
num'bra-ble,  a.  [OF.  nombi-a- 
ble. ]  Numerable.  Oha.-num'- 
bra  ble  ness, /?.  Obs.  [Obs.l 
num'bra-ry,  n.  Numeration.! 
num'bre.  number. 


num'brous,  a.  [Cf.  number- 
ous.]  Numerous;  also,  rhyth¬ 
mical  ;  poetical.  Obs. 
num'bry  -i*  numbeky. 
numb'sKull'.  Var.  of  numskull 
num-cum'pu8.  Dial.  Eng.  for 
non  compos ,  short  for  non  com¬ 
bos  MENTIS. 

num'dah  ( nnm'dii),  n.  [Hind. 
namdd,  fr.  Skr.  namata  felt.l 
A  felt  cloth;  also,  a  saddle  pad 
or  blanket  of  it.  Angfo-lnd . 
nume.  *f*  numb.  [noumkitk.I 
nu-me'a-ite.  nu'me-ite.  Var*.  of  | 
numen  Obs.  p.  p.  of  nim. 
nu'men  (n  n'm  5  n),  n.;  ;7.  nu- 
mina  (n(l'mY-nd).  [L.]  A  deity; 
a  god  :  often,  a  local  or  tutelary 
deity;  a  godling.  [Rib.  | 

Nu  me'ni-UB  (n(l-me'nY-i/*).| 
Nu-me'ni  us,  n.  [NL.,  fr.  fir. 
vovofivLOS  a  kind  of  curlew.] 
Zo  ol.  The  genus  consisting  of 
thecurlewH. 

nu'roer-a-ble-ness,  n.  See  -ness. 
nu'mer-al 'i-ty.  n.  Quality  or 
state  of  being  numerical.  Obs. 


nu'mer-al-ly,  adv.  Numeri¬ 

cally.  ObS.  [  Obs. 

nu'mer-ant,  n.  A  numberer. 
nu'mer-ate,  a.  [L.  numeratus , 
p.  p.  |  Numbered  ;  counted, 
nu  mer'ic  (nd-mfr'Yk),  a.  In¬ 
dividual  ;  identical.  Obs. 
nu  mer'ic,  n.  Math.  Any  nu¬ 
merical  expression, 
nu'mer-ist  (nfl'mfr-Yst),  n. 
One  who  deals  in  numbers.  R. 
nu'roer-o,  n.  One  of  a  num¬ 
bered  set ;  a  number.  Obs. 
Nu'mer-y,  n.  [L.  Mumeri  Num¬ 
bers.)  Numbers  (the  book).  Obs. 
Nu'mi  da  (nfl'mY-dd),  /j.  [L., 
a  Numidian.]  Zool.  The  genus 
of  gallinaceous  birds  consisting 
of  the  guinea  fowls.  It  typifies  a 
family,  Nu  mid'i-dse  ( nfi-mld'l- 
de),  or  subfamily,  Nu  mi-di'- 
nae  (nO'mY-dT'ne). 

Nu'mi  dae  (nfl'mY-de),  n.  pi. 
[L.J  The  Numidians. 
nu'mi  na.  n.,  pi.  of  numen. 
nu'mi  nous.  a.  Also  nu'mi-nal 
[See  numen.]  Divine.  Obs.— 
nu'mi-nous-ly,  adv.  Obs. 


numis.,  numism.  Abbr.  Numis¬ 
matic^)  ;  numismatology, 
nu  miB-ma'ri-an  (nu'mTz-rna'- 
rl-rtn;  11.5).  a.  Numismatic.  Obs. 
nu  mis-mat'i-cal,  a.  N  u  m  i  s- 
matic.  [numismatic, -ICAL.  I 
nu  mis-mat'i-cal-ly.  adv.  of | 
nu-mis  ma-ti'eian  (nfl-mYz'nut- 
tTsh'on  ;  nQ-mYs'-),  n.  A  nu¬ 
mismatist. 

nu-mis  ma-tol'o-gy(  t51'f.-jY).  n. 
[numismatic  -f  loan.)  Numis¬ 
matics.  —  nu-mis  ma-tol'o-gist 
(-jYst),  n.  E0M.I 

numm  n  [L.  nummus.]  Coin.| 
numrae  +  numb. 
num'men.  Obs.  p.  p.  of  nim 
num'mer.  ^  number. 
num'met  (n  ii  m'T  t),  n.  [AS. 
nonmetr.  See  noon  :  meat.] 
A  luncheon  ;  a  light  repast  be¬ 
tween  meals.  Scot.  6r  Dial.  Eng. 
num'mi-form  (nQm'Y-form),  a. 
[L.  nummus  coin  +  -form. ] 
Coin-shaped.  [met.] 

num'mock  (-«k).  Var.  of  num-| 
numms,  n.  pi.  False  bosoms 
for  shirts.  Obs.  Slang. 


num'mu-lat  ed  (nOm'fl-lat'Sd), 

a.  Med.  =  NUMMULAR, 
num'mu-line  (-lTn  ;  -lYn),  a. 
Nummulitic.  —  ».  Numniulite. 
nummnlite  limestone.  Geol.  An 
Eocene  formation  made  up 
chiefly  of  numniulite  shells. 
Num  mu-li'tes  (-ll'tez),  n.  [NL.] 
Paleon.  See  Nummulinid.e. 
Num  mu-lit'i-dae  (-lTt'I-de),  n. 
pl.  [NL.]  Syn.  of  Nummulim- 

DjE. 

num  mu-li'toid  (-lT'toid),  «. 
[Nummulitc s  -f  -oid.]  Like  or 
pert,  to  the  Nunimulinida*. 
num  mu-loi'dal  (-1  o  i'd  a  1),  «. 
Shaped  like  a  numniulite. 
num 'my.  a.  Verging  on  being 
numb.  Ohs.  [numdah. | 

num'nah  (nflm'nii).  Var.  of  I 
numnesse.  f  numbness. 
nump.  numps.  u.  A  dolt.  Ohs. 
num'quid  (nhm'kwTd),  w.  [L., 
interrogative  adv.]  An  inquisi¬ 
tive  person. 

num'skul'.  Numskull.  Ref.  Sp. 
num'skulled'  (-skfdd'),  a.  Stu¬ 
pid  ;  doltish.  Colloq.  —  num  - 


skull'ed  ness,  n.  Colloq. 
num 'skull  ism  (-skuFlz’m),  n. 
See  -ism.  Colloq. 
num'ud  (n  Q  ni'ii  d),  n.  [Per. 
nomad.]  =  numdah.  [Joshua.  1 
Nun  (nun),  n.  Bib.  Father  of  | 
nun.  n.  A  child’s  top.  Obs. 
nun.  v.  t.;  NUNNED(nOnd);  run¬ 
ning.  To  confine  as  in  a  nun¬ 
nery. 

nun  (noon),  n.  [Heb.,  lit.,  fish.] 
The  fourteenth  letter  [^]  of  the 
Hebrew  alphabet,  correspond¬ 
ing  to  English  n.  Its  numerical 
value  is_50.  [ofNu.| 

Nun  (noon).  Egirpt.  Myth.  Var.  i 
nun-a'tion.  Var.  of  nunnation. 
nun  buoy.  See  buoy,  n  ,  1. 

||  nunc  aut  nun'quam.  [L.]  Now 
or  never. 

nunce.  n.  A  nuncio.  Obs. 
nunch  (nfinch  ;  ndOnsh),  n.  = 
nuncheon.  Dial. 
nun'ei-ate  (nfin'shY-ftt),  n.  A 
messenger  ;  a  nuncio.  Obs.  or  R. 
nun  ci-a'tion, /i.  [L.  nunciatio, 
nuntiatio.]  Annunciation.  Obs. 


food,  foot ;  out,  oil ;  chair  ;  go  ;  sing,  ii)k  ;  4i*en,  thin ;  nature,  verdure  (250) ;  K  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144) ;  boN  ;  yet ;  zh_z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Guide. 
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NUTATE 


noon  drink  ;  none  noon  +  schench  a  draft,  fr.  AS.  scene  a 
draft,  scencan  to  pour.  See  noon  ;  skink,  v.  /.  ]  A  portion 
of  food  and  drink  or  a  light  refreshment  taken  after  or  at 
noon,  usually  between  full  meals  ;  a  luncheon.  Obs.  or  Dial . 
nun'ci-a  ture  (nfin'shl-d-tur),  n.  [L.  nunciare ,  nuntiare, 
to  announce,  report,  fr.  nuncius,  nuntius ,  messenger :  cf. 
F.  noncialure ,  It.  nunziatura.  See  nuncio.]  The  office  or 
period  of  office  of  a  nuncio. 

nun'ci-0  (-sliT-o),  n. ;  pi.  nuncios  (-oz).  [It.  nunzio ,  nuncio, 
fr.  L.  nuncius,  nuntius ,  messenger ;  prob.  fr.  noventius , 
noviventius,  fr.  novus  new,  and  venire  to  come.  Cf.  new, 
come,  announce.]  1.  A  messenger.  Rare.  Shak. 

2.  (The  earliest  sense  in  English.)  The  permanent  official 
representative  of  the  Pope  at  a  foreign  court  or  seat  of 
government.  Distinguished  from  a  legate  a  latere ,  whose 
mission  is  temporary  or  for  a  special  purpose.  See  diplo¬ 
matic  AGENT  ;  cf.  INTERNUNCIO,  2,  APOSTOLIC  DELEGATE. 

3.  A  member  of  the  former  Polish  diet.  Obs.  or  Hist. 
nun'cle  (ntiq'k’l;  dial,  also  ndoq'k’l),  n.  Uncle;  —  a 

form  arising  from  combination  with  a  preceding  n,  as  of 
mine  or  thine.  Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng.  Shak. 

nun'CU-pa-tive  (nui)'ku-pa-tTv  ;  nQi)-ku'pd-tTv  ;  277),  a. 
[L.  nuncupativus  nominal:  cf.  F.  nuncupatij .]  1.  Oral; 

not  written  ;  —  said  chiefly  of  wills. 

2.  Nominal;  so-called.  Obs. 

3.  Serving  to  name  or  designate  ;  designative.  Rare. 
nuncupative  will  or  testament.  Law.  a  Rom.  Law.  A  will 
consisting  (as  distinguished  from  the  more  formal  one  ex¬ 
ecuted  per  ses  et  librara)  in  the  simple  oral  declaration  of 
the  testator’s  test .imentary  dispositions  (originally)  in  the 
presence  of  seven  witnesses  or  (later)  before  a  magistrate. 
D  Hence,  in  general,  any  will  consisting  in,  and  primarily 
evidenced  by,  the  testator’s  oral  declaration  to  one  or  more 
witnesses  of  histestamentary  dispositions,  as  distinguished 
from  one  consisting  in,  and  primarily  evidenced  by,  a 
written  disposition  ;  specif.,  as  in  English  law,  such  a  will 
made  by  a  person  in  extremis,  that  is,  in  his  last  sickness 
or  in  anticipation  of  death.  Formerly  nuncupative  wills 
(of  personalty)  were  generally  valid.  In  English  law  the 
Statute  of  Frauds  deprived  them  of  their  validity,  except 
in  case  of  sailors  and  soldiers;  in  Scots  law  nuncupative 
legacies  are  valid  up  to  £100  Scots  ;  in  Roman  Dutch  law 
nuncupative  wills  made  by  soldiers  or  other  persons  en¬ 
gaged  m  military  service  are  good.  Statutory  regulations 
exist  in  many  jurisdictions. 

nun'dl-nal  (niin'dT-iml),  a.  [L.  nundinalis ,  fr.  mtndinae 
the  market  day,  the  weekly  market,  prop.,  the  ninth  day, 
fr.  nundinus  belonging  to  nine  days;  novem  nine  -j-  dies 
day  :  cf.  F.  nundinal .]  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  fair  or  market ; 
pertaining  to,  or  having  to  do  with,  the  Roman  nundines. 
nundinal  letter,  among  the  Romans,  one  of  the  first  eight 
letters  of  the  alphabet,  which  were  used  for  each  day  in 
succession  as  are,  now,  the  names  of  the  days  of  the  week, 
nun'di  nal.  n.  A  nundinal  letter 

nun'dine  (-din  ;  -din),  n.  [L.  nundinae ,  pi.]  Rom.  Antiq. 

A  market  day,  held  every  ninth  (as  we  reckon,  eighth)  day. 
nun  moth-  A  European  tussock  moth  ( Psilura  monacha) 
which  in  some  places,  esp.  Germany,  greatly  damages  vari¬ 
ous  forest  trees.  It  is  closely  related  to  the  gypsy  moth, 
nun  na'tion  (nun-a'shiln),  n.  [From  nun,  Arabic  name  of 
letter  n:  cf.  NL.  nunnatio ,  F.  nunnation."]  Gram.  The 
addition  of  a  final  n  in  declension  of  nouns,  as  in  Arabic, 
nun'ner-y  (nun'er-T),  n.  ;  pi.  nunneries  (-Tz).  [ME.  non- 
nerie ;  cf.  F.  nonnerie ,  fr.  nonne  nun.  See  nun.]  1.  A 
house  or  building  in  which  a  body  or  community  of  nuns 
reside  ;  a  convent  for  religious  women. 

2.  A  house  of  ill  fame.  Old  Slang. 

3.  Religious  life  for  women  in  a  convent ;  nunhood.  Obs. 

4.  A  company  of  nuns.  Chiefly  fig. 

Syn.  —  See  cloister. 

nun’s  Cloth  (nunz).  A  kind  of  fine  bunting  used  for  dresses, 
nun’ S  cotton-  Fine  white  embroidery  cotton  ;  —  so  called 
because  it  was  originally  used  by  nuns  in  needlework, 
nun’s  veiling.  A  soft,  fine,  thin,  untwilled  woolen  fabric, 
used  for  making  veils  and  dresses, 
nup'tial  (nup'shal),  a.  [L.  nuptialis ,  fr.  nuptiae  marriage, 
wedding,  fr.  nubere,  nuptum ,  to  marry  ;  cf.  Gr.  vvg.^'n 
bride,  nymph  :  cf.  F.  nuptial. 1.  Of  or  pertaining  to 
marriage  or  the  wedding  ceremony  ;  done  or  used  at  a 
wedding ;  as,  nuptial  rites  and  ceremonies. 

2.  Married;  wedded.  Obs.  &  R. 

Syn.  —  See  matrimonial. 
nuptial  plumage,  breeding  plumage. 

nuptial,  n.  1.  Marriage  ;  wedding ;  nuptial  ceremony ;  — 
now  usually  in  pi. 

Celebration  of  that  nuptial ,  which 
We  two  have  sworn  shall  come.  Shak. 

2.  Matrimony.  Obs.  &  R. 

nup  ti  al'i  ty  (nup'shT-51'i-tT  ;  nup-shSl'T-tT),  n.  ;  pi.  -ties 
(-tlz).  [From  nuptial,  a.]  1.  pi.  A  couple  about  to  be 

married.  Rare. 

2.  pi.  Nuptial  ceremonies  ;  a  wedding. 


3-  Nuptial  or  conjugal  quality  or  character. 

4-  The  marriage  rate  (see  rate,  i i.,  3). 

nu-ra'ghe  (nod-ra'ga),  n. ;  It.  pi.  -ghi  (-ge).  Also  nu'ragh 
(noc/iiig),  etc.  [It.  dial.  (Sardinia)  nuraghe. ]  One  of  the 
prehistoric  towerlike  structures  found  in  Sardinia. 

The  so-culled  nuraghi,  conical  monuments  with  truncated  sum¬ 
mits.  -“.n-iXt  It.  in  height,  35- 100  ft.  in  diameter  at  the  base,  con¬ 
structed  sometimes  of  hewn,  and  sometimes  of  unhewn  blocks 
of  stone  without  mortar.  They  are  situated  either  on  isolated 
eminences  or  on  the  slopes  of  the  mountains,  seldom  on  the 
plains,  and  usually  occur  in  groups.  They  generally  contain  two 
(in  some  rare  instances  three)  conically  vaulted  chambers,  one 
above  the  other,  und  a  spiral  staircase  constructed  in  the  thick 
walls  ascends  to  the  upper  stories.  Baedeker. 

nurse  (nfirs),  n.  [ME.  also  nors ,  nurice,  norice ,  OF.  nur- 
rice ,  nortdce ,  n  our  rice ,  F.  n  our  rice ,  fr.  L.  nulricia  nurse, 
prop.,  fern,  of  nutricius  that  nourishes,  fr.  nutrix ,  -ids, 
nurse,  akin  to  nutrire  to  nourish.  See  nourish  ;  cf.  nurture, 
nutritious.]  1.  Lit.,  one  who  nourishes:  a  A  woman 
(wet  nurse)  who  suckles,  and  takes  care  of,  an  infant  not  her 
own  ;  now,  more  usually,  a  woman  (dry  nurse)  who  has  the 
care  of  a  young  child  or  children,  b  A  person,  esp.  one 
trained  for  the  purpose,  who  cares  for  the  sick  or  infirm. 

2.  One  that  rears,  takes  care  of,  looks  after,  furnishes  nu¬ 
triment,  causes  to  grow,  fosters,  or  the  like. 

The  nurse  of  manly  sentiment  and  heroic  enterprise.  Burke. 

3.  More  fully  nurse  tree.  Forestry.  A  tree  planted  to  af¬ 
ford  protection  to  other  trees  when  young. 

4.  Zool.  a  A  peculiar  larva  of  certain  trematodes  which 
asexually  produces  cercarite.  b  A  worker  ant  or  bee  that 
cares  for  the  young.  C  In  certain  ascidians,  as  Doliolum , 
an  asexual  odzooid  which  produces  and  carries  the  blasto- 
zooids. 

5.  Billiards.  Act  of  nursing  the  balls;  as,  the  rail  nurse. 
at  nurse,  in  or  under  the  care  of  a  nurse.  —  to  n.,  at  nurse. 

nurse,  v.  t.  ;  nursed  (nQrst) ;  nurs'ing.  1.  Lit.,  to  nour¬ 
ish  ;  to  act  as  a  nurse  :  a  To  nourish  at  the  breast,  suckle, 
or  feed  and  tend  (an  infant),  b  To  take  care  of  (a  young 
child  or  children),  c  To  take  care  of  or  tend,  as  a  sick 
person  or  an  invalid  ;  to  attend  upon. 

Sons  wont  to  nurse  their  parents  in  old  age.  Milton. 

2.  To  care  or  provide  for  tenderly  or  sedulously ;  to  cher¬ 

ish  ;  foster  ;  specif.  :  a  To  bring  up  or  rear  by  care  from  a 
weak  or  invalid  condition ;  to  promote  the  growth,  develop¬ 
ment,  or  progress  of  ;  to  furnish  with  nourishment ;  to 
cultivate  or  manage  carefully;  as,  to  nurse  a  plant,  con¬ 
stituency,  business,  or  the  national  resources.  “  To  nurse 
the  saplings  tall.”  Milton . 

Him  in  Egcrian  groves  Aricia  bore. 

And  nursed  his  youth  along  the  marshy  shore.  Drjjden. 
b  To  use,  handle,  drive,  or  the  like,  with  especial  care  to 
conserve  the  energy  of  or  avoid  injury  to ;  as,  to  nurse  a 
weak  ankle  in  walking  ;  to  nurse  a  horse  in  the  early  stages 
of  a  race  ;  to  nurse  an  automobile  on  rough  roads. 

3.  To  give  curative  care  and  treatment  to  (an  ailment  or 
ailing  partof  one’s  self);  as,  to  nurse  a  cold  or  a  sore  finger. 

4.  Slang,  a  To  cheat ;  cozen.  Old.  b  To  keep  close  to 
(an  omnibus)  60  as  to  prevent  its  getting  passengers.  Eng. 
C  To  pocket  in  a  race.  Eng. 

5.  To  hold  between,  or  clasp  in,  one’s  hands,  as  the  knees  ; 
to  hold  fondly  ;  to  caress  ;  to  fondle,  as  a  nurse  does. 

6.  Billiards.  To  keep  (the  balls)  close  together  and  in  good 
position  during  a  series  of  caroms. 

Syn.  —  N urse,  nourish,  nurture.  To  nurse  is  to  tend  and 
care  for  (esp.)  that  which  is  thought  of  as  feeble  or  tender, 
or  to  cherish  or  brpod  over  (a  feeling  or  idea) ;  to  nourish 
is  esp.  to  supply  with  sustenance  or  the  means  of  growth  ; 
to  nurture  is  to  train  up  with  fostering  care ;  as,  “  For  we 
were  nursed  upon  the  selfsame  hill  ”  {Milton) ;  “  nursing  her 
wrath  to  keep  it  warm  ”  (Burns) ;  “  Tell  me  where  is  fancy 
bred  ?  .  .  .  how  begot,  how  nourished  ?  ”  ( Shak.) ;  “  I  nour¬ 
ished  a  secret  resentment  ”  (J.  A.  Sumovds) ;  “  By  solemn 
vision  .  .  .  his  infancy  was  nurtured  ^(Shelley).  See  foster. 
nurse,  v.  i.  To  suckle  ;  of  a  child,  to  take  the  breast, 
nurse  crop-  Agric.  Any  cron  planted  with  another  to 
shelter  it  or  promote  its  growth. 

nurse'hound  (nfirs'hound'),  n.  [See  nurse  shark,  hound- 
fish.]  A  European  dogfish  ( Scyliorhinus  canicula). 
nurs'er  (nfir'ser),  n.  One  that  nurses  ;  a  nurse, 
nurs'er-y  (-T),  n. ;  pi.  -eries  (-Tz).  [Cf.  F.  nourricerie."] 

1.  A  nursing  ;  fosterage.  Obs.  “  Her  kind  nursery.”  Shak. 

2.  That  which  is  nursed  ;  a  nursling.  Obs.  Milton. 

3.  The  place  where  nursing  is  carried  on  ;  as:  a  The  place 
or  apartment,  in  a  house,  appropriated  to  the  care  of  chil¬ 
dren.  b  A  place  where  something  is  fostered  or  has  its 
growth  or  development  promoted ;  a  place  for  training, 
educating,  developing,  or  the  like,  as  formerly,  a  theater 
for  training  players.  “  Fair  Padua,  nursery  of  arts.”  Shak. 
C  A  place  where  trees,  shrubs,  vines,  etc.,  are  propagated 
for  transplanting  or  for  use  as  stocks  for  grafting;  a  plan¬ 
tation  of  young  trees  or  other  plants,  d  A  place  where 
young  animals  are  bred,  cared  for,  developed,  etc. ;  as  :  (1) 


In  fish  culture,  a  pond,  trough,  or  box  in  which  the  young 
fish  are  reared  or  cared  for  until  the  yolk  sack  is  absorbed. 
(2)  In  poultry  raising,  a  brooder  or  colony  house. 

4.  That,  as  a  practice  or  institution,  which  fosters,  devel¬ 
ops,  or  educates  ;  as,  commerce  is  t lie  nursery  of  seamen. 

5-  Horse  Racing.  A  race,  esp.  a  handicap,  lor  t\vo-year-old6. 
nurs'er-y  man  (nflr'ser-T-iuan),  n.  ;  pi.  -men  (-men).  One 
who  conducts  or  cultivates  a  nursery  for  young  trees 
shrubs,  etc. 

nurse  shark.  [Peril.  fr.  hues  dogfish  :  an  huss  taken  as  <; 
nuss.  OjJ.  E.  D.)  a  The  Greenland  shark,  b  The  gata. 
nurs  ing,  p.  pr.  <£•  vb.  n.  of  nurse;  specif. :  p.  a.  Supplying 
or  taking  nourishment  from,  or  as  from,  the  breast ;  as,  a 
nursing  mother  or  father,  a  foster  mother  or  father ;  a 
nursing  infant,  a  sucking  child.  —  nurs'ing  ly,  adv. 
nurs'ling  (uQrs'lTng),  w.  Also  nurseling-  [nurse 
-ling. ]  One  that  is  nursed  ;  the  object  of  nursing  ;  a  child 
considered  with  reference  to  its  nurse ;  a  fondling. 

I  was  his  nursling  once,  and  choice  delight.  Milton. 
nur'ture  (nQr'tur),  n.  [ME.  noi'ture,  noHture ,  OF.  norri- 
ture,  norreture,  F.  nourriiure,  fr.  L.  nutritura  a  nursing, 
suckling.  See  nourish]  1.  A  nourishing  or  nursing; 
breeding  ;  tender  care  ;  education  ;  training  ;  upbringing ; 
rearing  ;  fosterage  ;  Obs.,  moral  training  or  discipline. 

A  man  neither  by  nature  nor  by  nurture  wise.  Milton. 
Ye  fathers,  provoke  not  your  children  to  wrath  :  but  bring  them 
up  in  the  nurture  and  admonition  of  the  Lord.  Epti.  vi.  4. 

2.  That  which  nourishes  ;  nourishment;  food.  Spenser. 
nur'ture  (nflr'kur),  v.  t. ;  nur'tured  (-^urd) ;  nur'tur-inq 
(-tur-Tng).  1.  To  feed  ;  nourish  ;  rear ;  foster  ;  cherish. 

2.  To  educate  ;  to  bring  up  or  train. 

He  was  nurtured  where  he  had  been  born.  Sir  H  Wotton. 

3.  To  give  moral  training  to  ;  to  discipline  ;  chasten.  Obs. 
Syn.—  Nourish,  bring  up,  educate,  tend.  See  nurse. 

Nut  (noot),  7i.  Egypt.  Myth.  The  heavens  personified  as  a 
goddess,  consort  of  Seb,  the  earth,  and  mother  of  Osiris, 
Isis,  Nephthys,  Set,  Anubis,  Shu,  and  Tefnut.  Her  image, 
winged,  was  painted  on  the  outside  of  coffins, 
nut  (nut),  n.  [ME.  mite,  note,  AS.  hnulu  ;  akin  to  D.  noot, 
G.  nuss,  OHG.  nuz,  lcel.  hnot,  Sw.  not,  Dan.  nod,  Ir.  cnu, 
end,  W.  cneuen .]  1.  A  hard-shelled  dry  fruit  or  seed  hav¬ 

ing  a  more  or  less  distinct  separable  rind  or  shell  and  in¬ 
terior  kernel  or  meat ;  .also,  the  kernel  or  meat  itself ;  — 
loosely  used,  and  including  many  kinds,  as  almonds,  pea¬ 
nuts,  Brazil  nuts,  etc.,  not  botanically  true  nuts  (see  def .  2). 
2.  Bot.  An  indehi6cent,  polycarpellary,  1-seeded  fruit, 
with  a  woody  pericarp  developing  from  an  inferior  syncar- 
pous  ovary,  as  the  acorn,  hazelnut,  chestnut,  etc. ;  a  glans. 
3-  A  drinking  cup  made  of  a  portion  of  a  coconut  shell. 
Also  in  the  phr.  to  crack  a  nut,  to  drain  such  a  cup.  Obs. 

4.  Something  likened  to  a  nut  in  the  difficulty  it  presents, 
as  a  problem,  undertaking,  etc. ;  as,  a  hard  nut  to  crack. 

5.  Slang,  a  The  head,  b  Fellow  ;  —  used  as  a  term  of 
disparagement,  c  A  type  of  native  white  youth,  long,  lank, 
lantern- jawed,  and  beardless.  Australia. 

6.  [F.  noix."]  A  pivoted  piece,  as  of  bone  or  steel,  on  the 
stock  of  a  crossbow,  with  a  notch  to  hold  the  string 
when  the  bow  is  bent.  Cf.  nock,  1  c.  Obs.  or  Hist. 

7-  Chiefly  Horol.  A  small  gear  wheel  with  few  teeth,  esp. 
one  formed  integral  with  a  spindle. 

8-  A  perforated  block  (usually  a  small  piece  of  metal), 
with  an  internal,  or  female,  screw  thread,  used 
on  a  bolt,  or  screw,  for  tightening  or  holding  huy 
something,  or  for  transmitting  motion. 

9.  The  tumbler  of  a  gunlock. 

10.  Naut.  A  projection  on  the  shank  of  an  an-  Nut  for  a 

chor,  to  secure  the  stock  in  place.  Bolt. 

11.  Music,  a  In  instruments  of  the  violin  type,  a  piece, 
commonly  of  ebony,  at  the  upper  end  of,  and  raised  slightly 
above,  the  finger  board,  to  support  the  strings,  b  In  the 
bow  of  the  violin,  etc.,  the  movable  piece  at  the  lower 
end  by  which  the  hairs  are  tightened. 

12.  In  Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng.  senses  :  a  The  glans  penis.  Obs. 
b  In  a  leg  of  mutton,  the  pope's  eye.  Obs.  c  The  pan¬ 
creas,  esp.  of  veal  or  lamb ;  a  lump  of  fat  meat.  Dial. 
Eng.  d  The  axle  or  hub  of  a  wheel.  Dial.  Eng. 

13.  Cookery.  A  rounded  cake  or  biscuit ;  —  only  in  dough¬ 
nut,  and  gingerbread,  ginger ,  or  spice  nut. 

14-  The  vertical  axis  of  a  potter’s  wheel.  Rare. 
nuts  to  or  for,  a  source  or  cause  of  great  pleasure  or  de¬ 
light  to.  Now  Slang.  —  off  one’s  nut,  crazy  ;  insane.  Slang. 
—  to  be  nuts  on  or  upon,  to  be  fond  of.  pleased  with,  or  de¬ 
voted  to  ;  to  set  great  store  upon.  Slang. 
nut,  v.  i.  ;  nut'ted  ;  nut'ting.  To  gather  or  seek  nuts, 
nut,  r.  i.  To  curry  favor  with  ;  to  pay  court  to.  Slang. 
nu'tant  (nu'tdnt),  a.  [L.  nutans,  p.  pr.  of  nut  are  to  nod, 
v.  intens.  fr.  nuere  (in  comp.)  to  nod.]  Nodding;  having 
the  top  bent  downward  ;  drooping. 

nu'tate  (nfi'tat),  v.  i.  ;  -tat-ed  (-tat-Sd) ;  -tat-ing  (-Tng). 
[L.  nulare  to  nod.]  Plant  Physiol.  To  exhibit  nutation. 


nun'ei-a-tive  (nun'shY-d-ttv), 
a.  Making  announcements  ; 
conveying  messages.  [RareA 
nun'ei-o-ahip',  n.  See  -siiip.| 
nun'ciua.  Var.  of  nuntius. 
nuncupaclon.  4*  nuncupation. 
nun'eu-pate  (nQn'kft-pat),  v.  t. 
[L.  nuncupation,  p.  p.  of  nuncu¬ 
pate  to  nuncupate,  prob.  fr.  no¬ 
men  name  -f  cajtcre  to  take.] 
To  declare,  designate,  or  pro¬ 
claim  formally  ;  also,  to  dedi¬ 
cate  ;  inscribe.  Obs.  or  R.  — 
nun  cu-pa'tion.  «.  Obs.  or  R. 
nun'cu-pative-ly,  adv.  of  nun¬ 
cupative.  See -ly. 
nun  cu'pa-to-ry,  a.  Obs.  1.  Nun¬ 
cupative  ;  oral. 

2.  Dedicatory. 

H  nunc  vi'no  pel'li-te  cu'ras. 

[L.]  Now  banish  cares  with 
wine.  Horace  (Odes,  I.  vii.  31). 
nun'dl-na-ry  (nQn'dT-nJ-rl),  a. 
[L.  nundinariusA  Nundinal. 
Ohs.  or  R. 

nun'di-nate  (-nat),  v.  i.  [L. 
nundinatus,  p.  p.  of  nundinart  to 
attend  fairs,  to  traffic.  See  nun- 
dinal,  a.]  To  buy  and  soli  at 
fairs  or  markets.  Obs.  or  R. — 
nun  di-na'tlon  (-na'shun),  n. 
Ohs.  or  R.  [noon. | 

nune.  Obs.  or  dial.  Eng.  var.  of  | 
nun'hood,  n.  Sec  -hood. 
nun'ka,  n.  =  m  ncle.  Ohs. 
Nun'ki  (nruj'ki1),  n.  [Babylo¬ 
nian  nunkiA  See  star. 
nunks  (nhijlcs;  ndbqks).  Nun. 
cle.  Dial.  Eng. 


nun'ky  (nfiij'kl),  n.  Nuncle. 
Familiar  or  Dial.  Eng. 
nun'let,  n.  [//«/<  -f  -U  t.~\  Any 
of  several  small  South  American 
puff  birds  of  the  genus  Nonnidu. 
nun  mete  +  NOON  meat. 
nunmor,  adv.  No  more.  Ohs. 
nun'na-rl  (nun'd-rT),  or  nun- 
narl  root.  An  East  Indian  as- 
clepiadaceous  shrub  ( Hemixles- 
mus  indicus)  ;  also,  its  root,  used 
as  a  substitute  lor  sarsaparilla, 
nun'nat-ed  (-at-f  d),  a.  Marked 
with  the  final  n  of  nunnation. 
nunne.  +  nun. 

nun'nl  (nfin'C),  n.  [Sechuana 
nond.)  The  blesbok.  f  of.  06$.  I 
nun'nl- fy,  v.  t.  To  make  a  nun  | 
nun'nish  (nun'Tsh),  a.  Of,  pert, 
to,  or  characteristic  of,  a  nun.  — 
nun'nlsh-ness,  n.  Both  Ohs. 
nun'ny  bag  (nfin'Y).  A  lunch 
hag  used  by  sealers,  usually  of 
sealskin.  Dial.,  Brit.  America. 
nun'ny-watch'.  Var.  of  ninny- 
watch. 

nunon,  adv.  [Cf.  ME.  nu  now, 
and  E.  anon.  Oxf  E.  D.]  Pres¬ 
ently.  Obs. 

||  nun'quam  mi'nus  so'lus. 
quam  cum  so'lus  [L.l  Never 
less  alone  than  when  alone. 

||  nun'quam  non  pa-ra'tus.  [L.] 
Never  unprepared, 
nun'rv,  n.  A  nunnery.  Obs. 
nun ' snip,  n.  See -ship. 
nun  s  thread.  Linen  thread  for¬ 
merly  used  in  lace  making, 
nunt'lng  (ndbn'tln  ;  niin'-),  a. 


Ungainly ;,  scant;  stunted:  awk¬ 
ward.  Dial.  Eng.  [nuncio. I 
nun'ti-o  (nftn'shY-d).  Var.  of  | 
nun'ti-us  (-us),  n. ;  pi.  ni  nth 
(-1).  [L.]  1.  A  messenger. 

2.  A  papal  nuncio. 

3.  A  Polish  nuncio. 

Nu'pe  (ndo'pa),  n.  A  Negro  of 
a  nation  of  western  Nigeria  con¬ 
quered  by  the  British  in  1MT. 

||  nu'per' o'bi-it  (nO'p?r  bb'T- 
Yt).  [L.,  lit.,  he  recently  died.) 
Eng.  Late.  A  possessory  writ 
for  partition  among  parceners  of 
land  of  which  the  common  an- 
!  cestor  died  seized.  It  was  abol¬ 
ished  in  1833. 

Nu'phar  (nO'fdr),  n.  (Per.  mi- 
far.  Cf.  nenuphar.]  Bot.  Syn. 
of  Nvmph.ea. 

nup'son.  n.  Also  nup.  A  sim¬ 
pleton  :  fool.  Obs. 

nup'tt-ae  (nOp'shY-e),  n.  pi. 
[L.]  Nuptials  ;  marriage, 
nup'tial  (-slirtl),  r.  t.  To  marrv; 
also,  to  provide  with  ns  nuptials, 
nup'tial-ize.  r.  t.  To  get  (one’s 
self)  married. 

nup'tial-ly,  adv.  of  nuptial. 
nuque  <  F.  niik),  n.  [F.]  The 
ItacK  of  the  neck  ;  nape, 
nur.  nurr.  Vars.  of  KNURR, 
nu-rang'  (noo-r&ng'),  n •  [Na¬ 
tive  name.]  A  Bengal  ant  thrush 
( Pitta  bengalensis). 
nurce.  +  nurse. 
nurceling.  +  nursling. 
nureis-  d*  nourice,  nourish. 
Nu'rem-berg  egg(nQ'rCm-bfirg). 


An  early  kind  of  watch,  of  an 
oval  shape  ;  —  so  called  because 
made  chiefly  at  Nuremberg, 
nurese.  ^nourish, n.  [raghe.I 
nu'rhag  (nGb'riig),  n.  =  nu-| 
nurice.  +  nurse. 
nurice.  f  nourice. 

Nu'rick  col  umn.  [After  the  in¬ 
ventor,  A.  Nurick.]  Arch,  fir  En- 
yin.  A  built-up  column  made  by 
riveting  together  along  their 
flanges  four  channel  irons  bent 
down  their  middles, 
nuris. NOURISH, l’.  [nourish. | 
nur'ish.  Ob6.  or  ref.  sp.  of| 
nur'isht.  Nourished.  Ref.  Sp. 
nurissar.  +  nourisher. 
nuriture.  nouriture 
nurl.  Var.  of  knurl. 
nurl'ing.  Var.  of  knurling. 
nurl'y.  Var.  of  knurly. 
nurn.  nurne.  r.  t.  8f  i.  To  prof¬ 
fer  or  request ;  to  utter  Ohs. 
nurr.  Var.  of  knur. 
nur'ris,  nur'rish  ^  nourish. 
nur'iy.  u.  [See  norry.]  A 
foster  child  :  a  nursling.  Ohs. 
nurse,  n.  A  nurse  shark, 
nurse  ant.  See  nurse,  »..  4  b. 
nurse  child.  A  foster  child  (of 
a  nurse).  f-DOM.| 

nurse'dom  (nOrs'dum),  u.  See| 
nurse  father-  Foster  father.  Ohs. 
nurse  frog.  The  obstetrical  toad, 
nurse'kln.  nurse'let,  n.  See 

-KIN,  -LET. 

nurse'ling.  Var.  of  nursling. 
nurse'maid7,  »*.  A  girl  employed 
to  take  care  of  or  tend  children. 


nurse  mother.  A  fOBter  mother, 
nurs'er-y  (nOr'sPr-Y),  v.  t.  To 
cultivate  carefully  ;  to  nurse, 
nursery  caroms  <>>'  cannons.  Bil¬ 
liards.  A  scries  of  caroms  made 
by  nursing.  Eng.  [-DOM.I 
niirs'er-y-dom  (-dwm),  >/.  See| 
nurs'er-y-ful,  n.  See  -Fi  L 
nurse  tree.  See  nurse,  «.,  3. 
nurse'y  (nQr'sY),  t>.  Pet  form 
of  nurse  ;  —  a  child’s  word, 
nursh,  n.  &r  v.  [See  nourish.] 
Nurse.  Ohs.  —nursh 'er,  n.  Ohs. 
nurshemen,  n.  Nutriment.  Obs. 
nursh'ment,  n.  Nourishment. 
Obs. 

nursing  bottle.  A  bottle  with  n 
rubber  nipple  attached  either 
directly  to  the  bottle  or  to  an 
intervening  tube,  used  in  sup¬ 
plying  food  to  infants, 
nur'sle (nOr's’l ),  v.  t.  [See  nuz¬ 
zle  to  nurse.]  To  nurse;  rear;  to 
bring  up.  Ohs. or  R.  fNUUSKD.I 
nurst.  Poetic  or  rei.  sp.  for| 
nurs'tle  4*  nursle. 
nurt,  r.  i.  To  butt ;  gore.  Obs. 
nurth,  n.  Noise  ;  murmuring. 
Ohs. 

nurtour.  «*•  nurture. 
nur'tur-al  ( nflr'£flr-<il),  a.  Of 
or  pertaining  to  nurture, 
nur'ture-less,  a.  See  -less. 
nur'tur-er  (nflr'tflr-gr),  n.  One 
who  nurtures. 

nur'ture-ship,  n.  See -ship. 
nur'vil,  ».  [Of.  Norw.  dial. 
nurr,  Jeel.  nj/rfill  a  miser.]  A 
dwarflike  person.  Obs. 


Nu-sa'kan  (ndo-sii'kdfn),  n. 
[Said  to  be  fr.  Ar.  nasakin,  name 
of  the  constellation.]  See  star. 
nusance.  +  nuisance. 
nusant,  a.  [F.  nuisant,  p.  pr.  of 
nuire  to  harm.]  Injurious.  Obs. 
nuB'ce-ous.  a.  [Cf.  L.  nuscitio- 
sus . ]  Purblind. _  Obs. 
Nus'ku(nd6s'k<5o),  n.  Assyrian 
god  of  fire,  identified  with  uirru. 
nusle.  nus'sel.  nus'sle.  Obs.  or 
dial.  Eng.  vars.  of  nuzzle. 

II  nu8'quam  tu'ta  fi'des  (fl'- 
dez).  ]L.l  Nowhere  (is  there) 
safe  confidence. 

Vergil  (jEneid,  IV.  373). 
Nuas'baum  for-ma'tion.  Geol. 
A  late  Tertiary  formation  of  the 
Great  Plains,  esp.  on  their  west¬ 
ern  border  in  Colorado. 
nuB'sl-er-lte  (nfis'Y-5r-Tt),  n. 
[From  the  mine  of  Nussiere , 
near  Beaujeu,  France.]  A  local 
and  impure  polysphajrite. 
nus'ale.  Obs.  or  dial.  Eng.  var. 
of  nuzzle. 

nuate.  ^  niste,  knew  not. 
nua'tle.  +  nuzzle. 
nus'ub.  Var.  of  nasar. 
nusy,  p.  i.  [OF.  numc.l  To  do 
harm.  Obs. 

nut,  a.  [AS.  nt/f.]  Useful.  Obs. 
—  n.  [AS.  mjt.)  Use.  Obs. 
nut.  Ohs.  or  dial.  Eng.  var.  of 
not,  adv.  tf  n. 

Nu  ta-bi'  (nocFta-be'),  Nu'ta- 
beh'  (-ha'),  w.  One  of  a  Colom¬ 
bian  tribe  of  Indians  of  indige¬ 
nous  civilization. 


ale,  senate,  c&re,  Jtm,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofa ;  eve,  Svent,  find,  recent,  maker ;  ice,  Ill ;  old,  Sbey,  orb,  5dd,  s5ft,  connect ;  use,  unite,  urn,  ilp,  circus,  menii  , 

U  Foreign  Word.  +  Obsolete  Variant  of.  +  combined  with.  =  equals. 
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NYCTIPITHECUS 


nu  ta'tion  (nu-ta'shiZn),  n.  [L.  nutatio  a  nodding,  fr.  nu- 
tare  to  nod.]  1.  Act  of  nodding,  esp.  of  the  head  ;  ’specif., 
Mai.,  habitual  or  constant  involuntary  nodding  of  the  head. 

2.  Astron.  A  small  inequality  in  the  motion  of  precession  ; 
a  hbratory  motion  of  the  earth's  axis,  like  the  nodding  of 
a  top,  by  which  its  inclination  to  the  plane  of  the  ecliptic 
varies,  with  a  range  of  only  a  few  seconds  of  arc,  so  that 
the  celestial  poles  describe  wavy  parallels,  not  circular, 
round  the  poles  of  the  ecliptic.  Lunar  nutation  is  a  pertur¬ 
bation  in  the  motion  of  the  celestial  pole  round  the  pole  of 
the  ecliptic,  due  to  the  action  of  the  moon.  Solar  nutation 
is  such  a  motion  due  to  change  in  the  sun’s  declination. 

3.  Plant  Physiol.  A  spontaneous  more  or  less  rhythmical 
change  in  the  position  of  growing  organs  ;  an  autonomic 
movement.  Cf.  circumnutation  ;  curvature,  3. 

nu  ta'tion-al  (-51),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  nutation, 
nut'-brown',  a.  Brown  as  a  nut,  such  as  a  ripe  hazelnut  or 
chestnut;  reddish  brown.  “  Spicy  nut-broiim  ale.'’  Mi/ton. 
Nut-brown  Maid,  the  heroine  of  an  old  ballad  of  the  same 
name  in  Percy's  “  Reliques.”  Her  lover  represents  to  her 
that  he  is  a  banished  man,  etc.,  to  test  her  love,  and,  fail¬ 
ing  to  shake  her  constancy,  tells  her  he  is  an  earl’s  son 
Prior’s  “  Henry  and  Emma”  is  founded  on  the  ballad, 
nut'-brown',  n.  1.  The  color  of  brown  nuts,  as  hazel¬ 
nuts  ;  reddish  brown. 

2.  Ale  of  a  nut-brown  color  ;  ale,  in  general, 
nut  coal  A  size  of  anthracite.  See  coal. 
nut  crab.  Any  crab  of  the  ge¬ 
nus  Ebalia,  as  Ebulia  tuberosa  of 
Europe. 

nut'crack'er  (nut'krXk'er),  n. 

1.  Sing,  or  pi.  An  instrument  for  _T 

cracking  nuts.  Nutcracker. 


2  a  A  European  bird  ( Nucifraga  caryocaiaeies)  of  the 

crow  family.  Its 
color  is  dark  brown, 
spotted  with  white. 

It  feeds  on  nuts, 
seeds,  and  insects. 

Also,  any  of  several 
other  Old  World  spe¬ 
cies  of  the  same  ge¬ 
nus,  or  a  bluish  gray 
species  (called  Clark’s 
crow  or  nutcracker), 

of  western  North  r  v  .  ,  . 

America  (A',  colmnbi-  European  N  utcrncker  (  A  uajraga  cary- 
ana),  with  black  oeatactu). 

wings  and  black-and-white  tail,  b  A  nuthatch. 

3.  pi.  Slang,  a  A  sharp  angular  nose  and  chin,  b  The 
teeth,  c  The  pillory.  Obs. 

4.  One  who  cracks  nuts;  hence,  allusively,  a  spectator  in 
the  cheaper  seats  at  the  old  theaters.  Obs. 

nut'gall'  (-goP),  7i.  Any  nutlike  gall,  esp.  one  of  those 
produced  on  the  oak.  See  gall. 

nut  grass.  A  sedge  ( Cyperus  rotund  its)  of  wide  distribu¬ 
tion,  having  slender  rootstocks  bearing  small,  edible, 
nutlike  tubers.  The  plant  multiplies  rapidly,, and  is  a 
pernicious  weed  in  warm  climates. 

nut'hatch'  (nut'hSch'),  n.  [ME.  notehach ,  nuthake.  The 
second  element  is  of  uncert.  origin  ;  peril,  akin  to  hack ,  to 
cut.]  Any  of  certain  birds  of  the  widely  distributed  fam¬ 
ily  Sittidae,  intermediate  in  character  and  habits  between 
the  titmice  and  creepers.  They  are  chiefly  of  small  size,  the 
wings  long  and  the  tail  short.  They  creep  over  the  trunk 
and  branches  of  trees,  but  do  not  use  the  tail  in  helping  to 
support  the  body  as  the  woodpeckers  do.  The  common 
European  species  is  Sitta  exsia.  The  white-breasted  nut¬ 
hatch  (S.  carotin efisis),  the  red-breasted  (S.  canadensis), 
the  brown-headed  ( pusilla ),  and  the  pygmy  {S.  pygmxa) 
are  found  in  the  United  States. 

nut'hook'  (-hobk'),  n.  A  hook  at  the  end  of  a  pole  to  pull 
down  boughs  for  gathering  the  nuts.  The  word  was  for¬ 
merly  often  used  as  a  term  of  contempt  for  a  beadle,  con¬ 
stable,  sequestrator,  or  the  like.  Shak. 

nut'let  (-lSt),  n.  1.  Bot.  Any  small  nutlike 

fruit  or  seed,  as  that  of  the  Boraginaceoe. 

2.  The  stone  of  a  drupe. 

nut'meg  (-mgg),  n.  [ME.  710/rmugr  ;  note  nut  -f-  OF.  mugue 
musk,  of  the  same  origin  as  E.  musk  ;  cf.  OF.  noix  muguette 
nutmeg,  F.  noix  muscade.  See  nut;  musk.]  1.  The  seed 
of  a  tree  ( Myristica  fragrans ),  native  of  the  Molucca 
Islands,  but  widely  cultivated  in  the  East  and  West  Indies 
and  in  Brazil  ;  also,  the  tree  itself.  The  fruit,  a  nearly 
spherical  yellow  drupe  of  the  size  of  a  near,  opens  into  two 
nearly  equal  longitudinal  valves,  inclosing  the  nut  sur¬ 
rounded  by  a  fleshy  arillode,  which  is  mace.  The  nutmeg 
is  strongly  aromatic,  and  much  used  as  a  spice.  It  yields 


a  yellow  fat,  called  nutmeg  butter,  and  an  essential  oil, 
called  nutmeg  oil.  The  fleshy  part  of  the  fruit  is  often  pre¬ 
served  and  eaten  in  the  tropics. 

2.  a  Any  other  species  of  Myristica  or  its  seed,  as  the  Santa 
Fe  nutmeg  ( M.  otoba).  Several  yield  commercial  products 
greatlj  inferior  to  the  true  nutmeg,  b  Any  of  several 
lauraceous  or  monimiaceous  trees  having  aromatic  fruit. 

3.  A  nutmeg  melon  Colloq .,  U.  S. 

nutmeg  flower.  A  ranunculaceous  herb  (Nigel la  sativa) 
with  small  black  aromatic  seeds,  used  medicinally  and  for 
excluding  moths  from  furs  and  clothing, 
nutmeg  liver  J fed.  A  diseased  liver  or  condition  of  the 
liver  due  to  heart  or  lung  disease,  and  characterized  by 
congestion  and  pigmentation  about  the  central  veins  of  the 
lobules,  giving  it  an  appearance  suggestive  of  a  nutmeg, 
nut  pine.  Any  pine  having  edible  seeds;  specif. :  a  In  Eu¬ 
rope,  the  stone  pine  Pinus pinea.  b  In  the  United  States, 
any  of  several  western  species,  as  P.  edulis,  P.  cembroides , 
P.  quadrifolia ,  P.  monophylla ,  and  P.  coulteri. 
nu'tri  a  (nu'trT-d),  n.  [Sp.  nutria  an  otter,  fr.  L.  lutra.~\ 
a  The  coypu.  b  The  fur  of  the  coypu.  See  coypu. 
nu'tri  cism  (-sTz'm),  n.  [L.  nutrix ,  -ids,  nurse.]  Biol.  Sym¬ 
biosis  in  which  one  organism  is  nourished  or  protected  by 
the  other  without  apparently  being  of  reciprocal  benefit, 
nu'tri-ent  (nu'tri-ent),  a.  [L.  nutriens ,  p.  pr.  of  nutrire. 
See  nourish.]  Furnishing  or  conveying  nourishment ; 
nutritious;  nourishing ;  promoting  growth.  —  n.  A  nutri¬ 
tious  substance  ;  a  nutritive  ingredient  (of  food  ora  food), 
nutrient  ratio.  =  nutritive  ratio. 

nu'tri-ment  (-inent),  n.  [L.  nutrimentmn ,  fr.  nutrire  to 
nourish.  See  nourish.]  1.  That  which  nourishes;  any¬ 
thing  that  promotes  growth  and  repairs  the  natural  waste 
of  animal  or  vegetable  life  ;  nourishment ;  food  ;  aliment. 

The  stomach  returns  what  it  has  received,  in  strength  and  nu¬ 
triment  diffused  into  all  parts  of  the  body.  South 

2.  That  which  promotes  development  or  growth. 

Syn.  —  See  pabulum. 

nu  tri  men'tal  (-mSn'tSl),  a.  Nutritious  ;  nourishing  ; 
conveying  nourishment ;  nutrient. 

nu  tri'tion  (nu-trTsh'iln),  n.  [Cf.  F.  nutrition.  See  nutri¬ 
tious.]  1.  Actor  process  of  nourishing  or  being  nourished  ; 
specif . :  Physiol. d:  Biol  The  sum  of  the  processes  by  which 
an  animal  or  plant  absorbs,  or  takes  in  and  utilizes,  food 
substances.  Assimilation  (which  see)  is  the  essential  and 
final  part  of  the  process,  but  is  preceded  in  man  and  the 
higher  animals  by  digestion,  absorption  (accompanied  by 
more  or  less  chemical  change)  through  the  mucous  mem¬ 
brane  of  the  alimentary  canal,  and  transportation  of  the 
absorbed  nutritive  matter  bv  the  blood  and  lymph  to  its 
place  of  utilization.  The  food  may  be  converted  in  part  into 
fats,  glycogen,  etc.,  and  stored  up  in  the  tissues  for  future 
use.  In  plant  physiology  the  term  nutrition  is  more  general¬ 
ly  restricted  to  translocative  and  assimilative  processes  by 
which  the  dissolved  food  materials  are  rendered  fit  for  use 
in  growth  and  development ;  it  does  not.  therefore,  include 
the  purely  preliminary  processes  of  photosynthesis  and 
absorption  of  crude  materials,  which  are,  in  fact,  entirely 
wanting  in  the  case  of  saprophytes.  Cf.FOOD,  1, metabolism. 

2.  Old  Phami.  Gradual  intermixture  of  moisture  in  pre¬ 
paring  a  medicine.  Obs. 

3.  That  which  nourishes ;  nourishment  ;  nutriment:  food, 
nu-tri'tion-al  (-51),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  nutrition.  — 

nu  tri'tion  al  ly,  adr. 

nu  tri'tious  (nti-trTsh'5s),  a.  [L.  nutricius ,  nutritius ,  fr. 
nutrix ,  -ids,  a  nurse.  See  nurse,  nourish.]  Nourishing  ; 
promoting  growth  and  repairing  natural  waste  ;  nutritive  ; 
nutrient  ;  also,  rarely,  conveying  nourishment ;  alimental. 

-  nu-tri'tious-ly,  adv. 

nu'tri  tive  (nu'trf-tTv),  a.  [Cf.  F.  nutriti/.]  Of,  pert,  to, 
or  concerned  in,  nutrition;  as,  the  nutritive  functions; 
having  the  quality  of  nourishing  ;  affording  nourishment ; 
nutritious  ;  alimental ;  as,  nutrdive  food  or  berries, 
nutritive  person,  polyp,  or  zooid,  Zool.,  a  gastrozooid.  —  n. 
plasma.  Biol.  =  tiiophoplasm  a.  —  n.  ratio.  Aaric.,  the 
ratio  of  the  protein,  taken  as  one.  to  the  carbohydrates 
plus  two  and  one  fourth  times  the  fat  in  a  food  or  ration, 
or,  more  accurately,  in  the  digestible  portion. 

—  nu'tri  tive-ly,  adv.  —  nu'tri  tive  ness,  n. 

nu'tri  tive,  n.  A  nutritive  substance  ;  a  nourishing  food, 
nut'shell  (nilt'shSl'),  n.  1.  The  6hell,  or  hard  external 
covering,  in  which  the  kernel  of  a  nut  is  inclosed. 

2.  Hence,  a  thing  of  little  or  3mall  compass,  size,  amount, 
length,  or  the  like,  or  of  little  or  no  value. 

3.  Zool.  A  mollusk  of  Nucula  or  an  allied  genus. 

in  a  nutshell,  in  or  within  a  small  compass  or  limit ;  in  a 
very  brief  statement;  in  a  few  words;  as,  the  news  in  a 
nutshell.  “  The  remedy  lay  in  a  nutshell .”  Macaulay. 
nut'ting  (nttt'Tng),  p.  pr.  <£*  vb.  n.  of  nut.  Hence  :  vb.  n. 
Act  of  gathering  nuts. 


nut'ty  (niit'T),  a.;  xut'ti-er  (-T-er);  nut'ti-est.  1.  Abound 
ing  in,  or  producing,  nuts. 

2.  Having  a  flavor  like  that  of  nuts;  as,  jiuUij  wine; 
hence,  full  of  flavor  ;  pleasant ;  Slung,  spicy  ;  piquant. 

3.  Slang,  a  Amatory;  sweet;  devoted;  enthusiastic 
(over);  —  usually  with  upon,  b  Mentally 
unbalanced;  crack-brained;  queer,  c  Smart; 
spruce  ;  “  swagger  ”  ;  fascinating. 

nut  weevil.  Any  weevil,  as  of  the  genus 
Balanitis ,  whose  larva  lives  in  nuts, 
nux  vom'i-ca  (niiks  v5m'T-kd).  [NL.  ;  L. 
uuxr  nut  +  ro mere  to  vomit. J  1.  The  poi¬ 
sonous  seed  of  an  Asiatic  loganiaceous  tree 
( Strychnos  nuz-vomica).  It  contains  sev¬ 
eral  alkaloids,  chiefly  strychnine  and  bru¬ 
cine.  It  lias  the  medicinal  properties  of 
strychnine. 

2.  The  tree  that  yields  these  seeds.  Its 
brownish  wood,  called  snakeicood,  is  used 
for  various  purposes.  The  bitter  tonic  bark  N  u{  y  e  e  v  1 1 
is  sometimes  called  false  angostura  bark.  (But  a  n  i  » .< 

nuz'zle  (uuz'’l),  v.  t.  ;  nuz'zled  (-'Id) ;  nuz'-  ua8lctuJ-  * 
zling  (-ling).  [Orig.  uncert.  ;  apparently  not  from  nurse 
or  tiestle ;  possibly  the  same  word  as  nuzzle  from  nose. 
Oxj.  E.  Z>.]  1.  Hunting.  To  accustom  or  inure  (a  ha u  k 

or  dog)  to  going  after  or  attacking  the  game  or  prey.  Obs. 

2.  To  train  or  bring  up  in  habituation  (with  something)  or 

in  the  practice  (of  something) ;  to  encourage  or  forward  (in 
some  habit,  practice,  or  the  like);  to  cherish ;  nurture.  Obs. 
“  The  people  had  been  nuzzled  in  idolatry.”  Milton. 

3.  To  impose  upon  ;  cheat.  Obs.  tt-  R. 

4.  To  foster  ;  nurse;  make  snug;  nestle.  Rare. 
nuz'zle  (nuz'd),  v.  i.  [Dim.  or  freq.  fr.  nose.  Cf.  nozzle  ] 

1.  To  work  with  the  nose,  as  a  swine  does  in  the  mud  ;  to 
dig,  root,  thrust,  poke,  push,  rub,  or  snuff  with  the  nose. 

2.  By  extension,  to  thrust  or  push  with  the  fingers. 

3.  To  nestle  ;  to  lie  close  or  snug  ;  to  associate  intimately. 
Morpheus  .  takes  his  bed,  and  there  nuzzles  till  Hesperus 

cramps  him  by  the  toes.  Gay  ton. 

nuz'zle,  v.  t.  1.  To  push,  root,  touch,  or  rub  with  the 
nose  ;  to  push  or  thrust  in  (the  nose  or  head).  Kipling. 

The  gondolas  settled  down  into  a  solid  mass,  as  they  always 
do,  nuzzling  their  bow*  together  It  R.  P  Brown. 

2.  To  insert  a  ring  in  the  no«e  of,  as  a  hog. 

Nya'ya  (nya'ya),  n.  [Skr.  nyaya ,  lit  ,  rule,  principle.] 
The  latest  of  the  six  orthodox  schools  of  Hindu  philosophy. 
Originally  it  wa*  atheistic,  but  later  acknowledged  a  Creator.  It 
treats  the  physical  universe  as  real  and  of  atomic  structure. 
It  has  been  called  the  Logical  School,  or  simply  Logic 

Ny C'ta-gin  1-a'ce-aD  (nlk'ta-jln'T-a'se-e),  n.  pi.  [NL.  ; 
Nyctago ,  obs.  syn.  of  Mirabilis,  fr.  Gr.  wkto* night 
-f-  L.  -ago,  as  in  Plantago. ]  Bot.  A  family  of  herbs  of 
North  and  Soutli  America  (order  Chenopodiales),  having 
apetalous  flowers  with  an  involucre  simulating  a  calyx,  the 
fruit  inclosed  by  the  persistent  base  of  the  perianth.  It 
contains  about  20  genera  and  150  species,  All  iota  a  being 
the  largest  genus.  Mirabilis  includes  the  four-o’clock,  or 
marvel-of-Peru.  —  nyc'ta  gin'i-a'ceous  (-sIims),  a. 
nyc  ta-lo'pi-a  (-lo'pT-a),  n.  [L.  nyctalopia,  fr.  nyctalops 
a  nyctalops,  Gr.  uvkt6.\u}\Jj,  a  person  affected  either  with 
day  blindness  or  with  night  blindness;  puf,  vvktos,  night 
-f-  aAaos  blind  -}-  ui/f,  wnos,  eye.]  Med.  a  A  condition 
of  the  eyes  in  which  the  person  can  see  well  during  the 
day,  in  a  strong  light,  or  on  bright  days,  but  sees  poorly  at 
night,  in  a  faint  light,  or  on  dull  or  dark  days;  night  blind¬ 
ness  ;  day  sight  or  vision,  b  By  confusion  hemeralopia, 
or  day  blindness  ;  —  so  used  by  some  writers, 
nyc'ta  lop'ic  (lSp'Tk),  a.  Med.  Pertaining  to,  of  the  na¬ 
ture  of,  or  affected  with,  nyctalopia, 
nyc'ta-lops  (nTk'td-15ps),  n.  [L.,  fr.  Gr.  puktuAiui//.] 

1.  One  afflicted  with  nyctalopia. 

2 .  Nyctalopia.  Obs. 

Nyc  ter-is  (mk'ter-Ts),  71.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  pujerept'?  bat.] 
Zool.  A  genus  of  African  and  Asiatic  microchi ropteran 
bats,  having  the  nose  leaf  small  and  divided  and  the  ear 
with  a  small  tragus.  It  is  the  type  of  a  family,  Nyc-ter'i- 
dae  (mk-tgr'T-de),  which  often  includes  also  the  genus 
egaderma .  —  nyc'ter-ln©  (nTk'ter-In  ;  -Tn  ;  184),  a.  <£*  n. 
nyc'ti-  (nTk'tT-).  Combining  form  from  Greek  pi  £,  vvktos, 
flight.  See  nycto-. 

Nyc'ti-pi-the'cus  (-pT-the'kus),  n.  [NL.  ;  nycti-  -f-  Gr. 
7ri07}»cos  ape.]  Zool.  A  genus  of  nocturnal  American  mon¬ 
keys  ranging  from  Nicaragua  to  Argentina  ;  the  night  apes. 
They  have  a  long  nonprehensile  tail,  projecting  lower  inci¬ 
sors,  and  smootli  cerebral  hemispheres.  They  form  a  sub¬ 
family,  Nyc'ti  Pith  e  ci'nas  (-plth'e-si'ne),  of  the  family 
Cebidae.—  nyc  ti-pith'e-cine  (-plth'l-sln;  -sin;  184),  a.  &  n. 


nut  bone  =  navicular  iioxEb. 
nut/break  er  (nfit'brak'er),  //. 
a  A  nuthatch,  b  A  nutcracker 
(bird). 

nut  cake,  a  Cake  contain imr 
nut  meats,  b  In  New  England, 
a  doughnut.  Colloq 
nut'crack  .  n.  =  nutcracker, 
1.  Obs.  or  R.  —  Nutcrack  Night, 
Halloween.  Dial.  Eng. 
nut'crack'er,  a.  Designating 
the  appearance  of  nose  und  chin 
or  iaws  when  the  teeth  are  gone, 
nut'crack  er,  v.  t.  To  subject 
to  treatment  likened  to  the  ac¬ 
tion  of  a  nutcracker, 
nut'crack  er  y,  a.  Like  a  nut¬ 
cracker  in  appearance, 
nute.  +  nut  [not. 
nute.  Contr.  of  ne  wife,  know| 
nutemug.  +  nutmeg. 
nutescale.  -scell.  f  nutshell 
nutgall  oak.  =  gall  oak. 
nut'  hack '.n.  A  nuthatch.  Local , 
Eng  V  Scot. 
nuthake  +  nuthatch. 
nuthe  fNowTHE.  [Now.  Obs.  I 
nuthen.  adv.  |  See  now:  then.]| 
nuth'er  fntlth'Pr).  Dial  var 
of  nother,  neither. 
nut'Job'ber,  «.  [Cf.  job  to  jab.] 
A  nuthatch.  Loral ,  Eng.  tf  Scot. 
nut  lock.  A  device  to  lock  a  nut, 
esp  one  forming  part  of  the  nut. 
nutmeg  apple.  The  fruit  of  the 
nutmeg  tree. 

nutmeg  bird.  The  cowrv  bird, 
nutmeg  butter.  See  oil.  Table  I. 
nutmeg  finch.  The  cowry  bird, 
nut'megged  (nftt'm6g‘d),  a. 
1.  Seasoned  with  nutmeg 
2  Having  the  characteristics  of 
nutmeg  liver. 

nutmeg  geranium.  A  cultivated 


species  of  Pelargonium  (P.  odo- 
ratissimum )  with  round,  soft- 
hairv,  very  fragrant  leaves,  and 
small  white  flowers, 
nutmeg  grater.  A  device  for 
grating  nutmegs, 
nut'meg-gy  (n  tf  t'm  Sg-T),  a 
Med.  =  xitmegged,  2.  See 
nutmeg  liver 

nutmeg  hickory  A  hickory 
(  Hi  cor  it  t  in  i/nsti  cirfo  r  in  is )  of 
the  southern  United  States,  hav¬ 
ing  a  nutmeg  shaped  fruit, 
nutmeg  melon.  A  type  of  musk- 
melon  having  a  thin  netted  rind, 
and  deep  green,  very  sweet  flesh, 
nutmeg  oil.  See  oil..  Table  I. 
nutmeg  pigeon.  Any  of  several 
pigeons  of  the  genus  Myristici- 
vora.oi  the  East  Indies  and  Aus¬ 
tralia.  The  color  is  usually 
white,  or  cream-white,  with 
black  on  the  wings  and  tail. 
Nutmeg  State.  Connecticut  :  — 
a  nickname  alluding  to  the  ac¬ 
cusation,  jocosely  made,  that  in 
that  State  wooden  nutmegs  arc 
manufactured  und  palmed  off 
on  purchasers  as  genuine, 
nutmeg  wood  The  wood  of  the 
palmyra  palm. 

nut  mouse.  A  dormouse  Obs. 
nut  palm.  An  Australian  cycad 
( Cyras  media)  the  seed  of  which 
is  eaten  bv  the  natives, 
nut'peck'er.  ».  A  nuthatch, 
nut  plum.  The  variety  of  plum 
obtained  by  grafting  on  a  nut 
tree.  Rare.  [Cant.  I 

nut  quad.  Print.  An  en  quad.  | 
nu'tra-tive  f  nutritive. 
nu  tri-bil'i  ty  (nn'trT-bTl'T-tY), 
n.  Capability  of  being  nour¬ 
ished.  Rare. 


nu'tri-ble.  n.  [1,.  fiutribitt*.] 
Nourishing.  Obs. 
nu  tri-ca'tion ( nO' trY-ka 'shun), 
n.  [L.  nutricatio,  fr.  nutricare, 
nut ricari.  to  suckle,  nourish.] 
Nourishment.  Obs.  [Nurse. I 

nu'trice.a.  |  J..nutrix,nutricis.]\ 
nu'tri-fy  (nO'trT-fT).  r.  t.  i*  i. 
[L.  nutrire  to  nourish  -f  -Jy.] 
To  nourish. 

nu-tril'i-tv  (n  fl-t  r  Y  l'T-t  Y),  n. 
Physiol.  Ability  to  take  part  in 
a  nutritive  function.  [Ofts.l 
nu'tri-ment  ed,  a.  Nurtured-! 
nu'tri-men  tive, a  Nutrimental. 
Obs. 

nutrite.  »•.  t.  (L.  nutntus,  p.  p. 
of  nutrire  to  nourish.]  Old 
Pliarm  To  subject  to  nutrition, 
nu-tri'tial  (nfl-trlsh'rfl ).  a.  Per¬ 
taining  to,  or  connected  with, 
fostering  or  rearing.  Obs. 
nu-tri'tion  a-ry  (-iln-fi-rl),  a. 
Nutritional. 

nu-tri'tious-ness.  n  See  -ness. 
nu'tri-tiv.  Nutritive.  Ref.  Sp 
nu-tri'tor,  n.  fL.,  a  breeder.] 
A  nourisher.  Obs. 
nu  tri-to'ri-um  (  n  n't  rY-to'r  Y- 
ilm  :  2(»1),  n.  |  NL.)  Zool.  The 
entire  nutritive  apparatus,  in¬ 
cluding  all  the  digestive,  circu¬ 
latory,  and  excretory  organs. — 
nu  tri-to'ri-al  (-fll),  a. 
nu'tri-to-ry  (nQ'trY-tfi-rY).  a. 
[L.  nu  tri  tonus.]  Nutritional  ; 
nutritive. 

nu  tri 'turn.  n.  [  L.,  neut.  of  nu- 
tritus nourished.]  A  desiccative, 
healing  umruent  of  oil  of  roses, 
litharge,  and  vinegar.  Obs. 
nu'tri-ture.  u.  [L.  nutrituraJ] 
Nutrition  ;  nourishment  ;  also, 
fostering.  Obs. 


nu'tri x.n.  [L.]  A  nurse.  Rare. 
nut  rush  a  Any  sedge  of  the 
enus  Selena  having  hard, 
ony  achenes.  b  Nut  grass, 
cut  sedge.  =  nut  grass. 
nut'shell',  v  f.  To  state,  or 
sum  up.  in  a  few  words 
Nut'tall  wil  low.  [After  Thomas 
.Vuttall,  Anglo-American  natu¬ 
ralist.]  A  tree  willow  ( Salir 
nuttalhi)  of  upland  situations 
m  the  western  United  States, 
nut '-tap  per,  n.  A  nuthatch. 
Loral ,  Eng.  [tree. I 

nut'ta  tree.  Var.  of  nittai 
nutte.  ^  nut. 

nutte,  r  i.  [AS.  nyttian.  1  To 
make  use  of  ;  to  enjoy.  Obs. 
nut'ted,  />ret.  $r  >>■  p.  of  nut. 
nut'ted.  a.  1  Furnished  with, 
or  secured  bv.  a  nut. 

2.  Furnished  with,  or  abound¬ 
ing  in.  nuts.  Rare.  [of  nuts.  I 
nut'ter  (nat'Cr), n.  A  gatherer! 
nut'ter-y  (nht'Pr-Y),  n.  1.  A 
place  where  nut  trees  grow. 

2.  A  place  for  storing  nuts, 
nut'ti-nesa  (-I-nes),  n.  See 
-n  ess. 

nut'tish.  n.  See  -ish. 
nut  tree,  a  A  tree  that  bears 
nuts,  b  The  hazel.  Dial.  Eng. 
nu-wab',  nu-waub'  (nii-wSb'). 
Vars.  of  nawab. 
nuwe.  4*  new. 

nuy.  noy.  (ful  Obs.  I 
nuysible,  a.  [F.  nuisible.]  Hurt-| 
nuzl.  Nuzzle.  Ref.  Sp. 
nuz'zer  (nOz'Sr),  n.  [Hind.  & 
Ar  natlhr.]  A  ceremonial  offer¬ 
ing  to  n  superior.  India. 
nuz  zer-a'na  (-ii'nd),n.  [Hind., 
fr.  Per.  no'/tirana ,  fr.  Ar.  nadhr 
gift.]  =  Nl’ZZER. 


j  nuz'zle.  ».  A  nuzzling.  Rare. 
N  V.  Abbr.  New  Version. 

N.  V.  M.  Abbr  Nativity  of  the 
Virgin  Marv. 

N  W.  Abbr.  North  Wales  : 
Northwest;  Northwestern 
(postal  district,  London) 
nwelte.  «j»  K kw  ei.ty,  novelty 
N  W  P.  or  Prov.  Abbr.  North¬ 
west  Provinces.  [ritones.l 

N.  W.  T.  Abbr  Northwest  Ter- 1 
nwyn  f  new,  v. 
ny.  +  ne,  adv.  Sr  con/.,  nigh, 
ny.  Contr.  of  ne  7,  nor  I.  Obs. 
N  Y.  Abbr.  New  York.  [Niam.I 
Nyam-Nyam.  Var.  of  Niam-| 
Ny-an'tic.  Var.  of  Ni antic. 
nyan'za  (nyan'za),  n.  [From 
a  native  name.)  In  Central 
Africa,  a  sheet  of  water  ;  a  lake; 
—  used  chiefly  in  proper  names, 
ny'as  ini Msi,  n  [F.NUM  See 
eyas.1  A  young  hawk  ;  an 
eyas  ;  nence,  an  unsophisticated 
person.  Obs. 

N.  Y.  C.  Abbr.  New  York  City, 
nychomet.  n.  [LL.  onichimata, 
pi.]  Onyx.  Obs. 
nych'the-mer  (nYk'thf-mer),  n. 
=  N VC H THEME RON. 
nych-the'mer-on  (nYk-the'm?r- 
8n),  n.  [Gr.  mj\$r)pepov  ;  vu£, 
uvk to?,  night  -f  day.] 

The  natural  day  and  night,  or  a 
period  of  twenty-four  hours, 
nyct-.  See  nycto-. 

Nyc'ta  gi-na'ce-ae  (n  Y  k't  d-j  Y- 
na'sP-e),  n.  pi.  Var.  of  Nycta- 
oiniace.e.—  nyc  ta-gi-na'ceouB 
(-shus),  a. 

Nyc  ta-gin'i-a  (-j  Y  n'Y-A),  n. 
[NL.]  Bot.  Svn.  of  Allionia. 
nyc'ta-lope  (nYk'td-lfip),  n.  [See 


nyctalors.1  A  nyctalops:  — 
only  in  the  pi.  —  a.  Having  the 
power  of  seeing  by  night, 
nyc'ta-lo  py  (-lo'pYY.w.  =  nyc¬ 
talopia. 

nvc-tam  bly-o'pi  a  (nYk-tRnP- 

bll-o'pY-d),  n.  JSee  nycto-; 
amblyopia.]  Med.  Defective 
vision  at  nignt. 

Nyc-tan'thea  (-t  1  n't  h  e  z),  n. 
[NL.  See  nycto-;  -anthous.] 
Bot.  A  genus  of  o  1  e  a  c  e  o  u  s 
plunts  consisting  of  a  single  East 
Indian  species  (  X.  arbortristis ), 
the  night  jasmine. 

Nyc'te-a  (nlk'tP-a),  n.  [NL., 
fr.  Gr.  puKTOf,  night.]  Zool. 
The  genus  consisting  of  the 
snowy  owls. 

Nycte-reu'tes  (-rof/tez),  n. 
[NL.,  fr.  Gr.  WKTfpevTijq  one 
who  hunts  by  night.]  Zool 
The  genus  consisting  of  the 
raccoon  dogs. 

Nyc'te  ri-bi'i-dae  (-rY-b!'Y-de),/i. 
pi.  [NL.  ;  Gr.  vvicTcpif  bat  -f 
0ios  life.]  Zoiil.  The  family 
consisting  of  the  bat  ticks. 

nyc'the  mer.  nyc-the'mer-on. 

^  ars.  Of  NYCHTHEMEK,  NYCI1- 
TH EM E RON. 

Nyc-tic'o-rax  (nYk-tYk'C-r&ks), 
n.  [L..  fr.  Gr.  pmcrocopa^.] 
Zool.  The  genus  consisting  oi 
the  typical  night  herons, 
nyc'ti-lops.  +  nyctalops. 
Nyc-tim'e  ne  (nYk-tYm'f-ne),  n. 
[L.,  daughter  of  Epopeus,  Gr. 
NvKTi/xeVr),  who  was  changed 
intoanowl.]  See  harpy  bat  a. 
nyc'ti-pe-lag'ic  (nlk^Y-pf-l!)'- 
Ik),  a.  [nycti-  +  pelagic.]  Biol. 


food,  foot ;  out,  oil ;  chair  ;  go  ;  sing,  ii)k  ;  then,  thin;  nature,  verdure  (250) ;  K  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  ach(144);  bow ;  yet;  zh  =  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Guinn. 
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nyc-tit'ro-pism  (nTk-tit'ro-pTz’in  ;  nTk'tT-tro-piz’m),  n. 

[ nycti -  -}-  -tropism.']  Plant  Physiol.  The  tendency  of  cer¬ 
tain  plant  organs,  as  leaves,  to  assume  special  “  sleeping  ” 
positions  or  make  curvatures  under  the  influence  of  dark¬ 
ness.  It  is  well  illustrated  in  the  leaflets  of  clover  and  other 
leguminous  plants.  —  nyc  ti  trop'ic  (ulk'tl-trBp'Ic),  a. 
nyc'to-  (nlk'to-),  nyc'ti-  (nik'tl-),  nyct-.  Combining 
forms  from  Greek  vu£,  wktos,  night. 
nyc  to  pho'bl  a  (-fo'bl-a),  71.  [NL. ;  nycto-  -f-  -phobia. 
Med.  Morbid  dread  of  the  night  or  of  darkness. 

Nyd'i-a  (nTd'T-d),  n.  A  blind  flower  girl  in  Bulwer-Lytton’s 
“  Last  Days  of  Pompeii.”  She  secretly  and  vainly  loves 
Glaucus,  who  befriends  her.  She  drowns  herself  after 
saving  Glaucus  and  lone  at  the  destruction  of  the  city. 
Nym  (nTni),  n.  A  follower  of  FalstalT,  and  an  arrant  rogue, 
in  Shakespeare's  44  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor  ”  and  “  King 
Henry  the  Fifth.”  He  is  a  corporal  in  Falataff’s  “  army.” 
Ny  mani'na  (nFmd-ni'na),  11.  [NL.,  after  C.  F.  Nyman , 

Swedish  botanist.]  Bot.  A  small  genus  of  South  African  I 
iridaceous  plants  having  handsome  tnbular-campanulate  | 
flowers  borne  in  a  one-sided  raceme.  They  are  commonly 
cultivated  under  the  synonymic  generic  name  Freesia. 
nymph  (ntmf),  n.  [L.  nympha  nymph,  bride,  young  wom¬ 
an,  Gr.  vvfiffrr] :  cf.  F.  nymphe.  Cf.  nuptial.]  1.  Class. 
Myth.  One  of  the  inferior  divinities  of  nature  represented 
as  beautiful  maidens  dwelling  in  the  mountains,  forests, 
meadows,  waters,  etc.  See  dryad  ;  hamadryad,  1 ;  naiad, 

1  ;  Nereid,  1  ;  Oceanid;  oread. 

2.  A  lovely  girl  or  young  woman  ;  a  maiden.  Poetic. 

Nymph,  in  thy  oriBons 

Be  all  my  sins  remembered.  Shak. 

3.  Zool.  An  immature  stage  of  certain  insects;  in  old 
usage  sometimes,  a  pupa,  but  now,  commonly,  any  young 
stage  of  insects  with  incomplete  metamorphosis,  or,  in  a 
narrower  sense,  the  stage  between  their  last  two  molts 
corresponding  to  the  pupa  or  chrysalis  of  metabolic  insects. 

4.  Any  butterfly  of  the  subfamily  Nymphalinse. 

nym'pha  (nnn'fa),  n.  ;  pi.  -ph^:  (-fe).  [L.  See  nymph.] 

1.  Anal.  «X*  Zobl.  a  —  nymph,  3.  b  One  of  the  thickened 
marginal  processes  behind  the  beak  of  many  bivalves  where 
the  ligament  is  attached,  c  pi.  Anal.  The  labia  minora. 


Nym-phae'a  (nTm-f  e'a),  n.  [L. ,  the  water  lily,  Gr.  wp4>aia. 
Of.  nymphkan.]  Bot.  a  A  small  genus  of  plants  typifying 
the  family  Nymphaeacea*,  widely  distributed  in  temperate 
regions  ;  the  yellow  pond  lilies,  or  spatter-docks.  They 
have  flowers  with  showy  sepals,  minute  petals,  and  hypogy- 
nous  stamens,  b  Syn.  of  Castalia,  2. 

Nym  phaB-a'ce-flB  (liTm'fe-a'se-e),  n.  pi.  [NL.]  Bot.  A 
family  of  aquatic  plants,  the  water-lily  family,  having  long- 
stalked,  often  peltate  leaves,  and  large  flowers  with  8-5 
sepals,  mostly  numerous  petals  and  stamens,  and  polycar- 
pellary  indeliiscent  fruit.  The  family  is  commonly  placed 
among  the  polypetalous  dicotyledons ;  but  the  fact  that 
the  plants  have  only  one  cotyledon,  in  connection  with 
certain  other  structural  peculiarities,  indicates  that  they 
belong  to  the  monocotyledonous  order  Naiadales.  There 
are  8  genera,  including  Nymphsea ,  Castalia ,  Nelumbo ,  Vic¬ 
toria, ,  and  Fury  ale,  and  about  35  species,  all  ornamental 
in  cultivation.  —  nym  phas-a'ceous  (-aims),  a. 

nymph'al  (nlm'fal),  a.  1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  nymph 
or  nymphs;  consisting  of  nymphs;  nymphean.  “Left 
nymphal  Helicon.”  Drummond. 

2.  Zool.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  nymph  or  nympha. 

3.  Bot.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  alliance  Nymphales. 

Nym-phal'i-daB  (nTm-fSl'T-de),  11.  pi.  [NL.,  fr.  Nympha- 

lis ,  name  of  a  genus,  fr.  Gr.  rv/x^g  nymph.]  Zool.  An  ex¬ 
tensive  and  widely  distributed  family  of  butterflies,  mostly 
of  medium  or  rather  large  size,  distinguished  by  having  the 
fore  legs  much  reduced  in  size  in  both  sexes,  so  that  they 
are  useless  in  walking  and  are  carried  folded  on  the  breast. 
Owing  to  this  they  are  called  four-footed  butterflies,  and 
from  the  usual  absence  of  tarsal  claws  also  brush-footed  but¬ 
terflies.  The  larvae  are  generally  spiny  or  provided  with 
fleshy  processes,  and  the  pupas  are  generally  of  angular 
outline  and  hang  suspended  by  the  tip  of  the  tail.  The 
family  comprises  the  subfamilies  Euploeinae,  Ithomiinae, 
Heliconiinae,  Nymphalinae,  Satyrinae,  and  Libytheinie  (see 
these  terms).  —  nym'pha  lid  (nlm'fd-lid),  a.  &  n. 

Nym  pha-Ii'naB  (nTin'fa-U'ne),  n.  pi.  [NL.]  Zobl.  A 
very  large  subfamily  of  nymphalid  butterflies.  Among 
the  important  genera  are  A  rgynnis,  Bren  this ,  Melitsea , 
Vanessa, Grapta  (see  these  terms). —  nym'pha  line  (nlm'- 
fa-liu  ;  -lTn  ;  184),  a. 


nym-phe'an  (nTm-fe'3n),  a.  [Gr.  vv/a</>cuo9.  See  iiymph.] 
Of,  pertaining  to,  or  appropriate  to,  nymphs ;  inhabited  by 
nymphs  ;  nymphal ;  as,  a  nymphean  cave, 
nym'pho-lep  sy  (nnn'lo-lSp'si),  n.  [Gr.  vvfx<\>t)  a  nymph 
-f  Aa/x/3di'eiv  to  seize.]  A  species  of  demoniac  enthusiasm 
or  possession  supposed  to  seize  one  who  had  accidentally 
looked  upon  a  nymph  ;  ecstasy ;  a  frenzy  of  emotion,  ns 
for  some  unattainable  ideal.  Be  Quiiicey. 

The  nympholepsy  of  some  fond  despair  Byron. 

nym'pho  lept  (-ISpt),  a.  [Gr.  vvp(f)6\r)mo<:  ;  lit.,  caught 
by  nymphs.  J  Seized  with  nympholepsy.  —n.  A  uymplio- 
leptic  person. 

nym  pho  lep'tic  (-ISp'tik),  a.  1.  Of,  pertaining  to,  or 
dealing  with,  nympholepsy. 

2.  A  fleeted  with  nympholepsy,  esp.  a  passion  for  an  un¬ 
attainable  ideal ;  ecstatic  ;  frenzied.  Poetic. 
nym  pho  ma'ni  a  (-ma'ni-a),  n.  [Gr.  a  bride  -f* 

fxana  madness.]  Med.  Morbid  and  uncontrollable  sexual 
desire  in  women. 

nym  pho-ma'ni-ac  (-ak),  a.  Med.  Pertaining  to,  or  af¬ 
fected  with,  nymphomania.  —  ti.  A  person  affected  with 
nymphomania. 

Ny'pa  (ni'pd),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Sp.  nipa ,  fr.  Malay  mpah.] 
Bot.  A  genus  of  tropical  Asiatic  palms.  The  only  species, 
N.  frulicans .  the  nipa  or  nipa  palm,  is  a  tree  of  low  stature, 
with  long  pinnate  leaves  used  for  thatching  and  for  mak¬ 
ing  mats.  The  seeds  are  edible,  and  the  sap  yields  wine. 
Nys'sa  (nis'a),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  uvaaa,  name  of  a  tree,  fr. 
some  foreign  source.]  Bot.  A  small  genus  of  American 
and  Asiatic  cornaceous  trees,  the  sour  gums,  characterized 
by  flowers  with  imbricate  petals  and  a  single  or  2-cleft 
style.  See  tupelo. 

nys-tag'mic  (nTs-tSg'mTk),  a.  Med.  Of,  pertaining  to,  of 
the  nature  of,  or  characterized  by,  nystagmus, 
nys  tag'mus  (-urns),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  waraypos  drowsi¬ 
ness,  fr.  vvara^eii/  to  nod  in  sleep.]  Med.  A  rapid  invol¬ 
untary  oscillation  of  the  eyeballs.  It  may  be  congenital, 
associated  with  ocular  troubles,  or  of  nervous  origin. 
Nys  (nlks),  n.  [Gr.  Nu£.]  Gr.  Myth.  An  ancient  god¬ 
dess,  a  personification  of  night.  She  was  the  daughter  of 
Chaos  and  mother  of  the  Day  and  the  Light.  Cf.  Nox. 


0 


0(5).  1.  The  fifteenth  letter  and  fourth  vowel  of  the 

English  alphabet.  Its  form,  value,  and  name  come 
from  the  Greek  O,  through  the  Latin.  The  letter  came 
into  the  Greek  from  the  Phoenician,  which  perhaps  de¬ 
rived  it  ultimately  from  the  Egyptian.  See  alphabet,  II- 
lust.  O  has  several  sounds  in  English,  the  chief  of  which 
are  its  “  long,”  or  name,  sound,  as  in  bone,  its  44  short  ” 
sound,  as  in  nod,  and  the  sounds  heard  in  the  words  orb, 
son,  do  (doo),  and  wolf  (woolf).  With  the  other  vowels  it 
forms  several  digraphs  and  diphthongs.  See  Guide  to 
Pron.,  §§  199-210.  Etymologically.  0  is  most  closely  related 
to  a,  e,  and  u  ;  as  in  E.  bone,  AS.  Don  ;  E.  stone,  AS.  stdn  ; 
E.  broke,  AS.  bircan  to  break  ;  E.  bore,  AS.  beran  to  bear ; 
E.  dove,  AS.  dufe  ;  E.  immber,  F.  nombre. 

2.  As  a  symbol,  used  to  denote  or  indicate  :  a  The  four¬ 
teenth  or  (cf.  K,  2  a)  the  fifteenth  in  a  series  ;  fourteenth 
(or  fifteenth)  in  order  or  class  ;  sometimes,  the  numeral 
fourteen  (or  fifteen) ;  as,  Section  O.  b  Logic.  The  par¬ 
ticular  negative  proposition  (some  A  is  not  B).  c  Chem. 
(1)  [coja.]  Oxygen.  (2)  [t.  c.,  often  Hal.]  Ortho-;  as, 
o-xylene.  &  Medieval  Music.  A  mark  for  triple  time.  See 

MENSURABLE  MUSIC. 

3.  As  a  medieval  Roman  numeral,  O  stands  for  11 ;  O, 
11,000. 

4.  As  an  abbreviation  :  a  In  the  form  0.  :  Various  proper 
names,  as  Olive,  Oliver,  Olivia  (sometimes  followed  by  two 
dots,  O..),  Oscar,  Otto  (sometimes  with  colon,  O :),  etc.  ; 
Occidental  ;  October ;  Ohio  ;  Order  ;  Oregon  ;  Orient 
( Freemasoni'y ) ;  Oriental,  b  In  the  form  0.  or  0. :  octari- 
us,  Lat.,  pint  ( Pharm . );  off;  old  ;  only;  optimus,  Lat., 
best ;  over  or  overs  ( Cricket ) ;  overcast  (Naut.). 

0,  or  0  (o),  n.;  pi.  0’s,Oes,  or  Os  (oz).  1.  The  letter  O,  o,  or  its 
sound.  44  Mouthing  out  his  hollow  oes  and  aes.”  Tennyson. 
2.  Something  shaped  like  the  letter  O  ;  a  circle  or  oval. 
“  This  wooden  O  [Globe  Theater].”  Shak. 

3.  [From  its  shape.]  A  cipher  ;  zero.  Rare. 

Thou  art  an  O  without  a  figure.  Shak. 

4  .pi.  Round  spangles,  as  in  dress  of  the  17th  century.  Obs. 
O,  a.  Having  the  general  shape  of  the  (capital)  letter  O. 

0,  n. ;  pi.  O’s  (oz).  Act  of  saying  0 ;  hence,  an  utter¬ 
ance  of  pain,  lamentation,  or  the  like.  —  O’s  of  Advent, 
seven  anthems,  each  beginning  with  an  invocation,  as  “  O 
Adonai,”  sung  in  the  Roman  Catholic  and  the  Anglican 
churches  between  December  16  and  Christmas  Eve.  —  O’s 
of  St.  Bridget,  or  Fifteen  O’a ,Hist.,  fifteen  devotional  medita¬ 
tions  on  the  Passion,  beginning  “  O  Jesu,”  etc.,  that  were 
composed  by  St.  Bridget. 


0  (o),  interj.  [Cf.  F.  b,  L.  o,  Gr.  w,  d>.  Cf.  oh.]  An  ex¬ 
clamation  used  in  calling  or  directly  addressing  a  person  or 
personified  object ;  also,  as  an  emotional  or  impassioned 
exclamation  expressing  pain,  grief,  surprise,  desire,  fear, 
etc.  ;  — sometimes  followed  by  that,  with  ellipsis  :  “0(1 
wish]  that  Ishmael  might  live  before  thee  !  ”  Gen.  xvii.  18. 

For  ever,  O  Lord,  thy  word  is  settled  in  heaven.  Ps.  cxix  Hi). 

O  how  love  I  thy  law  !  Ps.  cxix.  97. 

A  distinction  between  0  and  oh  is  insisted  on  by  some, 
namely,  that  0  should  be  used  only  in  direct  address, 
or  the  vocative,  and  oh  only  in  exclamations  without 
direct  appeal  or  address.  In  actual  usage  0  is  commonly 
used  with  the  vocative,  and  precedes  the  name  of  the  per¬ 
son  or  thing  addressed  with  no  point  of  punctuation  ; 
as  in,  kk  0  John!”;  kk  0  dwellers  in  the  desert!”  0  is 
often,  also,  used  in  mere  exclamations,  but  perhaps  less 
commonly  than  oh.  Oh  is,  also,  sometimes  used  in  direct 
address,  but  is  separated  from  the  name  of  that  which  is 
addressed  by  a  comma;  as  in, 44  Oh,  mother;” 44  Oh,  Janice.” 

O  for  a  kindling  touch  from  that  pure  flame  !  Wordsworth 
Oh  for  a  lodge  in  some  vast  wilderness  !  Cowper. 

o’  (5  ;  o),prep.  Formerly  o.  A  shortened  form  of  of  or  on. 
Colloq.  or  Dial.  44  Turning  o’  the  tide.”  Shak. 

O’-  [Ir.  o  a  descendant.]  A  prefix  to  Irish  family  names, 
which  signifies  grandson  or  descendant  of,  and  is  a  charac¬ 
ter  of  dignity  ;  as,  O’Neil,  O’Carrol. 

-0.  A  suffix  appearing  in  the  first  element  in  compound 
words  taken  from  the  Greek  where  it  is  the  stem  vowel  of 
the  first  element,  or  stands  for  another  stem  vowel,  or 
sometimes  is  a  secondary  addition  to  a  stem  ending  in  a 
consonant;  —  as  in  aristocracy,  philosophy,  entomology, 
iconoclast.  Now  used  as  the  connecting  vowel  in  analogous 
formations  ;  as  in  Franco-German,  fibrinogen. 

oaf  (of),  n.  [Also  auf ;  of  Scand.  origin  ;  cf.  I cel.  dlfrelf, 
akin  to  E.  elf.  See  elf.]  Orig.,  an  elf's  child  ;  a  change¬ 
ling  left  by  fairies  or  goblins  ;  hence,  a  deformed  or  fool¬ 
ish  child  ;  a  simpleton  ;  an  idiot. 

Oaf'ish,  a.  Like  an  oaf  ;  simple.  “  She ’s  got  that  oafish 
lad  .  .  .  hung  round  her  neck.”  Mrs.  Humphry  Ward. 

—  oaf'ish-ness,  n. 

oak  (ok),  n.  [ME.  oke,  ook,  ok,  ak,  AS.  ac  ;  akin  to  D.  eik, 
G.  eiche,  OHG.  eih,  Icel.  eik,  Sw.  ek,  Dan.  eeg.~\  1.  a  Any 
tree  or  shrub  of  the  genus  Quercus.  The  oaks  form  a 
natural  group  of  wide  distribution  and  well-marked 
characters.  They  have  simple,  alternate  leaves,  varying 
from  linear  and  entire  to  broadly  obovate,  the  margin  va¬ 
riously  indented,  lobed,  or  incised.  The  fruit  is  a  rounded 
nut  (acorn)  more  or  less  invested  by  a  scaly  involucre 


Designating  bathy  pelagic  or¬ 

ganisms  which  appear  at  the 
surface  only  at  night. 
nyc/to-pho/'ni-a  (nYk'tfi-fS'nY- 
a),n.  [NL.  ;  imeto-  +  Gr.  (fxuerj 
sound,  voice.)  Med.  Loss  of 
voice  during  tne  day. 
nye.  4*  NEinn,  neyk,  nine,noy. 
nye  (nT).  Obs.  or  dial.  Eng.  var. 

OI  NIOH. 

nye  (nl),  n.  [OF.  ni,  F.  nid,  nest, 
brood,  I.,  nidus  nest.  See  nest; 
cf.  eye  brood,  niue.]  Of  pheas¬ 
ants,  a  brood.  Obs.  or  Dial.  Eny. 
ny-en'tek  (nY-gn'tfk),  n.  [Jaw] 
A  yellowish  brown  ferret  badger 
( Helietis  orientalis)  of  Java  and 
the  Himalayas  of  Nepal. 
nyeBse  nyas.  [ly.  05*. I 
nyesty.  n.  [OF.  niaisetfC]  Fol-| 
nygramance,  nygrom&uncl.  ^ 
necromancy. 

nyl'ghai  (nTl'gl),  nyl'ghale, 
nyl'gau  (nYl'gG),  nyl'ghau. 
Var8.  of  nilgai. 


nymf.  Nymph.  Ref.  Sp. 
nymill.  4  nimble. 
nym-phae'um  (nYm-fe'itm),  v.; 
L.  pi.  -I’H.ea  (-a).  Also  nym- 
phe'um.  [L.,  fr.  Gr.  vv/nf/xuov.] 
A  nymph’s  shrine, 
nymph'al,  n.  A  gathering  of 
nymphs  ;  — used  by  Drayton  as 
a‘ heading  for  each  division  of 
“The  Muses’  Elysiuni.’’_ Obs. 
Nym-pha'les  (nYm-fa'lez),  n. 
if.  [NL.]  Bot.  In  Lindley’e  clas¬ 
sification,  an  alliance  compris¬ 
ing  the  water-lily  family,  etc. 
Nym'phas  (nYni'ffis).  Bib. 

II  nymphe  du  pa'v^'  (nfixf  dii 
picva').  A  prostitute  who  so¬ 
licits  in  the  street.  Euphemism. 
nym-phe'al  (n  Y  m-f  e'tl  1),  a. 
Zool.  Nvmphal. 
nymph''et(nYm'm),n.  A  little 
or  young  nymph.  Poetic. 
nymph'ic  (-fYk),  nymph 'i-cal 
(-fY-krtl),  a.  [Gr.  vvpxbucos 
bridal.]  Of,  pert,  to,  or  charac¬ 


teristic  of,  nymphs, 
nymph  'id  ( -fYd),  n.  A  nymph, 
nymph'ine  (nYni'fln  ;  -f'Yn),  a. 
Zool.  Nymphal. 

Nym-phlp'a-ra  (nYm-fYp'd-rd), 
ii.pl.  [NL.;  L.  nympha  ny  mph 
-f  parere  to  bring  forth.]  Zool. 
Svn.  of  Pupipara.  —  nym- 
phip'a-rous  (-ras),  a.  [-isn.l 
nymph'ish  (nYm'fYsh),  a.  See| 
nym-phi'tis  (n  Y  m-f  T't  T  s),  n. 
[NL.  See  nympha  ;  -itis.]  Med. 
Inflammation  of  the  nymphse. 
nymph'lin  (nYmf'lYn),  n.  A 
little  nymph.  Poetic. 
nymph'ly,  a.  Resembling,  or 
characteristic  of,  a  nymph, 
nym'pho-lep'si-a  (nYm'fo-lSp'- 
sY-a),  w.  [NL.]  Nympholepsy. 
nym-phol'o-gy  ('nYm-ffil'o-jY), 
ti.  [See  nymph  ; -LOGY.]  Sys¬ 
tematic  knowledge  concerning 
nymphs 

nympho-ma-ni'a-cal  (nYm'fA- 
md-nl'd-krfl), a.  Having  nym¬ 


phomania  :  nymphomaniac, 
nym'pho  man' ic  (-mfcn'Yk). 
\  ar.  of  nymphomaniac. 
nym'pho-ma^y  (nYm'fft-ma7- 
nl),  n.  [Cf.  F.  nymphomanie. J 
Med.  =  NYMPHOMANIA. 

Nym  pho-na'ce-a  (-na's?-a),  n. 
pi.  [  NL.,  fr.  Gr  vvp.<bdjv  bride- 
chamber.]  Syn.  of  Pycnogon- 
ioa 

nym  pho'sis  (nYm-fo'sYs),  n. 
[NL.  See  nymph. J  Zobl.  The 
change  into  the  nymph  or  pupa, 
nym-phot'o-my  (-fBt'fi-mY),  n 
[nympha  +  -fow;/.]  Burg  Ex¬ 
cision  of  the  nymph®  or  of  the 
clitoris.  [Obs.  | 

nvn.  conj.  [See  ne  nor.)  Nor.  | 
Nyo'ro  (nyo'ro),  n.  One  of 
the  Banyoro. 
nypt.  ni  ft. 

Ny-ro'ca  (nY-ro'kd),  n.  [NL., 
fr.  Russ,  nj/rok,  lit.,  the  diver.] 
Zobl.  Svn.  of  Aythya. 
nyr'vyl,  n.  =  nurvil.  Obs. 


(cup).  Many  of  the  oaks  are  fine  forest  trees  with  timber 
of  great 


Leaves  and  Acorns  of  VariouB  Oaks.  1  Willow 
Oak  ( Q.  pliellos)  ;  2  White  Oak  ( (J.  alba) ;  3  Quer¬ 
citron  (Q.  velutma) ;  4  Red  OaJc  ( Q.  rubra)  ;  5 
The  best  Chestnut  Oak  ( Q.prinvs)  ;  (»  Bur  Oak  (  Q.  macro- 
oak  timber  carpa) ;  7  Swamp  White  Oak  (Q.  jdatanoides). 
is  hard,  An  reduced. 

tough,  and  durable,  with  a  handsome  grain,  due  to  the 
prominent  medullary  rays.  It  is  obtained  chiefly  from 
the  British  species,  and  from  the  American  Q.  alba,  Q. 
rubra ,  and  Q.  virginiana.  Oak  is  used  extensively  for 
furniture,  and  in  building  houses  and  ships. 

2.  a  Any  of  various  plants  suggestive  of  the  oak  in  foliage 
or  otherwise  ;  —  usually  with  qualifying  adjective  or  attrib¬ 
utive  ;  as,  poison  oak,  ground  oak,  etc.  b  In  Australia, 
specif.,  any  species  of  Casuarina.  See  she-oak. 

3.  A  strong  door,  often  made  of  oak.  Hence,  to  sport  one’s 
oak,  to  close  one’s  outer  door,  signifying  either  that  one 
is  out  or  that  one  does  not  desire  callers.  When  one  is 
willing  to  receive  callers  only  a  light  inner  door  is  closed. 
Eng.  University  Slang. 

A  great,  iron-clamped,  outer  door,  my  oak,  which  I  sport  when 
I  go  out  or  want  to  be  quiet.  T  Hughes. 

4.  Oak  leaves  worn  in  a  wreath. 

5.  Playing  Cards.  A  club.  Dial.  Eng. 

oak  of  Cap'pa-do'ci-a  (kSp'd-do'shi-a),  the  sea  ragweed  Am¬ 
brosia  mar  it  ima.  —  o.  of  Jerusalem.  =  Jerusalem  oak.  —  the 
Oaks,  a  great  annual  English  horse  race  for  tliree-year-old 


Ny-s®'an  (nl-se'rtn),  n.  One  of 
the  people  of  Nysa,  a  Greek  col¬ 
ony  in  what  is  now  Kafiristan, 
fabled  to  have  been  founded  by 
Dionysus  and  reported  to  have 
been  discovered  by  Alexander 
the  Great.  Inhabitants  of  Kam- 
desh,  Kafiristan,  still  claim 
Greek  descent  and  are  said  still 
to  chant  Bacchic  hymns, 
nysot,  n.  [Cf.  OF  nicete,  fern, 
of  nicet,  dim.  of  nice  foolish, 
simple.]  Prob.,  an  idle  or  wan¬ 
ton  girl.  Obs. 
nys8te.  4*  nicety. 
nya-tag'mi-form  (nYs-tSg'mY- 
form),  nys-tag'moid  (-mold),  a. 
Med.  Resembling  nystagmus, 
nyt.  net,  nit,  nite. 
nytel,  r\  i.  Prob.,  to  make  one’s 
self  busy.  Obs. 
nythemeat.  +  nethemest. 

N.  Z  Abbr.  New  Zealand. 
Nzam'bi  (n’ziim'bC),  n.  See  Ba- 
kongo. 


o 

°.  +  oy,  grandchild, 
o.  Archaic  or  dial,  form  of  on, 

prep. 

o.  Dial.  Eng.  var.  of  who. 
o.  Short  for  oth,  until.  Obs. 
o ,  adj.  [See  one.]  One.  Obs. 
o,  v.  t.  To  decorate  with  o’s,  or 
tinsel  spangles.  See  O,  n.,  4 
Obs. 

o,  adv.  [AS.  a.  See  aye  al¬ 
ways.]  Ever  ;  always  Obs. 
o/a.  Abbr.  On  account  of. 
oacombe.  d*  oakum. 
oad.  +  woad. 

o'a-dal  (o'a-dfil),  n.  fTomil 
oadal,  odul.~\  An  East  Indian 
tree  ( Stercuha  villosa),  the  bast 
fiber  of  which  is  used  in  making 
rope  and  cordage, 
oagar.  +  auger. 
oa'gle.  +  oqlk. 
oakaim.  4  oakvm. 


ale,  senate,  care,  am,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofa  ;  eve,  Svent,  find,  recent,  maker;  ice,  Ill;  old,  Sbey,  orb,  5dd,  soft,  connect ; 

1!  Foreign  Word.  +  Obsolete  Variant  of.  +  combined  with.  =  equals. 


use,  unite,  firn,  up,  circus,  menii ; 


OAK  APPLE 


1481 


OBEDIENT 


mares  run  at  Epsom  on  the  Friday  after  the  Derby  It 
was  instituted  m  1779  by  the  Earl  o'f  Derby,  and  so  called 
from  his  estate. 

oak  apple  1.  Any  of  several  kinds  of  large  apple-like 
galls  produced  on  the  leaves  of  oaks  by  certain  cynipoid 
gallflies  of  the  genera  Amphibolips  and  Holcasvis 

2.  The  cone  of  the  she-oak.  Australia. 
oak  beauty.  A  British  geometrid  moth  (Amphidasis  pro- 
aroma  rt a)  whose  larva  feeds  on  the  oak. 
oak  blight.  A  woolly  plant  louse  ( Bchizoneura  querci) 
similar  to  the  apple  blight. 

oak'en  (ok'’n),  a.  Made  or  consisting  of,  or  pert,  to,  oaks 
or  oak.  Now  Chiefly  Poetic.  “  In  oaken  bower.”  Milton. 
oak  fern,  a  Any  of  several  European  ferns,  as  the  com¬ 
mon  polypody.  Obs.  b  A  delicate  polypodiaceous  fern  of 
Europe  and  America  ( Phegopteris  dryopleris)  with  trian¬ 
gular  fronds.  It  is  often  found  in  oak  woods, 
oak  gall.  Any  gall  on  the  oak.  See  5th  gall. 
oakum  (o'kftm),  n.  [AS.  acumba ;  a-  (cf.  a-,  2)  -f-  cem- 
ban  to  comb,  camb  comb.  See  comb.]  1.  Hards  or  tow 
of  flax  or  hemp  ;  also,  clippings  ;  shreds.  Obs. 

2.  The  material  obtained  by  untwisting  and  picking  into 
loose  fiber  old  hemp  ropes.  It  is  used  for  calking  the  seams 
of  ships,  stopping  leaks,  etc. 

Oak'y  (ok'T),  a.  Like  oak  ;  abounding  in  oaks. 

O-an'nes  (o-an'nas),  n.  A  deity,  part  fish  and  part  man, 
said,  in  the  fragments  of  Berosus,  to  have  taught  the  Baby¬ 
lonians  letters,  science,  and  civilization.  He  is  probably 
to  be  identified  with  Ea. 

oar  (or;  201),  n.  [AS.  dr;  akin  to  Icel.  dr,  Dan.  aare ,  Sw. 
&ra.]  1.  An  implement  for  propelling  or  steering  a  boat, 

being  a  slender  piece  of  wood  made  with  a  handle  at  one 
end  and  a  broad  blade  at  the  other,  working  as  a  lever.  In 
rowing  its  fulcrum  is  a  rest  called  the  oarlock  or  rowlock. 


Spoon  Oar.  a  Handle  ;  b  Loom  ;  c  Blade. 

2.  An  oarsman  ;  a  rower  ;  as,  he  is  a  good  oar. 

3.  A  thing  resembling  an  oar  in  shape,  or  in  use  for  pro¬ 
pulsion,  as  a  paddle  by  which  anything  is  stirred,  a  man’s 
arm,  a  bird’s  wing,  or  any  of  various  swimming  organs. 

4.  Usually  in  pi.  A  rowboat ;  —  called  also  a  pair  of  oars. 
5  pi.  Nav.  The  position  of  holding  the  oars  pointed 
directly  abeam,  with  blades  feathered,  i.  e.,  flat ;  —  a  com¬ 
mand  of  preparation  or  of  rest. 

the  oar,  the  old  punishment  of  the  galleys, 
oar,  v.  t.  ;  oared  (ord) ;  oar'ing.  1.  To  propel  with  or  as 
with  oars  ;  to  row.  “  Oared  himself.”  Shak. 

Some  to  a  low  song  oar'd  a  shallop  by.  Tennyson. 

2.  To  make  or  accomplish  by  rowing  or  a  rowing  motion. 

3.  To  beat  or  strike  with  or  as  with  oars  ;  to  traverse  by 
rowing  ;  as,  to  oar  the  sea. 

4.  To  move  with  a  rowing  motion. 

Oaring  one  arm.  Tennyson. 

Oared  (ord  ;  201),  a.  Furnished  with,  or  propelled  by,  oars  ; 
—  chiefly  used  in  composition  ;  as,  a  four-oared  boat, 
oared  shrew,  the  European  water  shrew  ( Ne'oniyPfodiens ). 
oar'fish  (or'fTsh'),  n.  Any  of  several  narrow  elongated 
fishes  of  the  ge- 
n  u  s  Regalecus. 

They  have  n  o 
caudal  fin,  the 
ventral  fins  are 
reduced  to  long 
filaments  thick¬ 
ened  at  the  tip, 
and  the  dorsal 
fin  runs  the  en¬ 
tire  length  of  the 
body,  its  ante¬ 
rior  rays,  which 
are  tipped  with 
red,  rising  like 
a  mane  above  the 
head.  The  body 


is  silvery  in  color  with  dusky  stripes,  and  reaches  a  length 
of  20  to  30  feet.  They  have  been  taken  on  the  coast  of 
Europe  and  the  Pacific  coasts  of  America  and  Asia, 
o-a'ri-o-  (o-a'n-o-;  115),  0-a'ri-  (o-a'ri-).  [Gr.  (Japioc  a 
small  egg,  dim.  of  dou  egg.]  Combining  form  denoting 
connection  with ,  or  relation  to ,  the  ovaries.  Cf.  ovario-. 
oar'lock/  (or'15k'),  n.  [AS.  arloc.  See  oar,  lock,  n.  ;  cf. 
rowlock.]  Naut.  A  notch,  fork,  or  other  device,  usually 
one  that  can  be  shipped  or  unshipped,  in  which  the  oar 
rests  in  rowing  or  sculling.  See  rowlock. 
oars'man  (orz'mdn  ;  201),  n. ;  pi.  -men  (-men).  One  who 
uses  an  oar  or  oars  ;  a  rower. 

oar'y  (or'T  ;  201),  a.  Having  the  form  or  the  function  of  an 
oar  ;  as,  the  swan’s  oai'y  feet.  Milton.  Addison. 

O-a'sis  (o-a'sis  ;  o'd-sis  ;  277),  n.  ;  pi.  oases  (-sez).  [L.,  fr. 
Gr.  oao- 1?  ;  cf.  Copt.  ouahe.]  1  A  fertile  or  green  spot 
in  a  waste  or  desert,  esp.  in  a  sandy  desert. 


2.  Astron.  Any  of  numerous  small,  roundish  spots  on  the 
planet  Mars,  at  the  intersection  of  its  so-called  canals, 
thought  by  some  astronomers  to  be  due  to  vegetation. 

oast  (ost),  n.  [ME.  ost,  AS.  ast ;  cf.  Gr.  ai0o?  burning 
heat.]  A  kiln  to  dry  hops  or  malt ;  a  cockle. 

oat  (ot),  n.  [ME.  olt,  ate ,  AS.  ate,  pi.  at  an  ;  orig.  uneert.] 

1.  a  The  grain  or  seed  of  the  cereal  grass  Arena  saliva ,  or 
the  plant  itself  ;  —  commonly  used 
collectively  in  the  plural.  Oats  are 
an  important  grain  crop  in  temperate 
regions,  and  were  cultivated  before 
the  Christian  Era.  Their  chief  use 
is  as  food  for  horses,  but  oatmeal  is 
an  important  article  of  diet,  esp.  in 
Scotland,  b  Any  other  species  of 
Arena ,  esp.  the  wild  out  (A.  falua). 

2.  A  musical  pipe  made  of  oat  straw. 

Obs.  Milton. 

oat'cake'  (ot'kak'),  n.  A  cake  made 
of  oatmeal. 

oat'en  (ot'’n),  a.  1.  Made  of  oat  grain 
or  of  oatmeal ;  as,  oaten  cakes. 

2.  Of  the  oat ;  made  of  an  oat  straw 
or  stem  ;  as,  an  oaten  pipe.  Milton. 

oat  grass,  a  Any  wild  species  of  oat ; 

—  called  also  button  grass,  French  rye 
grass,  b  The  European  pasture  grass 
Arrhenatherum  etatinus ,  often  dis¬ 
ting.  in  the  United  States  as  meadow 
oat  grass,  c  Any  of  several  grasses 
of  the  genera  Danthonia  and  Triset  urn. 
d  In  Australia,  Anthistiria  gigantea; 
also,  Anisopogon  avenaceus. 

oath  (oth),  n. ;  pi.  oaths  (ot-hz).  [ME.  othe,  ooth,  oth,  ath, 
AS.  d<S  ;  akin  to  D.  eed,  OS.  e<5,  G.  eid,  Icel.  ei&r,  Sw.  ed, 
Dan.  eed,  Goth,  aips  ;  cf.  OIr.  oeth.~\  1.  A  solemn  appeal 
to  God,  or,  in  a  wider  sense,  to  some  superior  sanction  or 
a  sacred  or  revered  person  (as  the  temple,  the  altar,  the 
blood  of  Abel,  the  Koran,  a  tribal  superior,  etc.),  for 
the  truth  of  an  affirmation  or  declaration,  or  in  witness 
of  the  inviolability  of  a  promise  or  undertaking  ;  also,  the 
affirmation  or  promise,  or  the  like,  supported  by  the  oath, 
or  the  form  of  expression  in  which  it  is  made.  In  law 
judicial  oaths  are  those  duly  made  as  a  part  of  judicial  proceed¬ 
ings,  and  a  willfully  false  statement  made  in  violation  of  sueh 
an  oathjs  perjury  (which  see):  other  oaths  are  extrajudicial 
oaths.  The  violation  of  promissory  oaths  taken  under  legal 
authority,  such  as  oaths  of  office  (called  official  oaths),  the  oath 
of  allegiance,  etc.,  does  not  involve  the  crime  or  penalties  of 
perjury. 

If  an  inferior  chief  takes  on  oath ,  he  swears  by  his  superior 
relation,  who,  of  course,  is  a  greater  chief.  *  H.  Spencer. 

2  A  solemn  affirmation  or  declaration  not  invoking  the 
deity  or  any  superior  sanction  ;  — often  used  in  statutes  of 
any  affirmation  or  other  mode  authorized  by  law  for  attes¬ 
tation  of  the  truth  or  inviolability  of  what  is  stated. 

3.  A  careless  or  blasphemous  use  of  the  name  of  the  divine 
Being,  or  anything  divine  or  sacred,  by  way  of  appeal  or 
as  a  profane  exclamation,  ejaculation,  or  imprecation  ;  an 
expression  of  profane  swearing.  “  A  terrible  oath.”  Shak. 
Syn.  —  See  curse. 

oath  of  abjuration,  an  oath  asserting  the  right  of  the  present 
royal  family  to  the  British  crown,  and  expressly  abjuring 
allegiance  to  the  descendants  of  the  Pretender.  Formerly 
no  one  could  sit  in  either  house  of  the  British  Parliament 
without  taking  the  several  oaths  of  allegiance,  supremacy, 
and  abjuration,  and  making  a  declaration  against  transub- 
stantiation.  A  single  oath  or  affirmation  has  been  substi¬ 
tuted  for  all  of  these  by  the  Promissory  Oaths  Act,  18G8, 
and  the  Oaths  Act,  1888.  —  o.  of  allegiance,  an  oath  to  bear 
true  allegiance  to  a  particular  government  or  sovereign. 
See  oath  of  abjuration. — o.  of  calumny,  Civil  Law,  an 
oath  required  initially  of  a  plaintiff,  as  in  a  divorce  case, 
stating  that  he  has  a  good  ground  of  action  and  is  acting 
in  good  faith.  —  o.  of  supremacy,  an  oath  acknowledging  the 
supremacy  of  the  sovereign  in  spiritual  affairs,  and  re¬ 
nouncing  the  supremacy  of  the  Pope  in  ecclesiastical  or 
temporal  affairs.  See  oath  of  abjuration.  Eng. 

oath  helper  Early  Eng.  Law.  A  man  brought  into 
court  to  swear  to  the  truth  of  his  principal's  oath  in  a 
wager  of  law,  failing  to  do  which  he  did  not  swear  at  all, 
in  this  being  distinguished  from  the  recognitor,  who  took 
oath  to  speak  the  truth  whatever  that  might  be.  The  oath 
helpers  were  originally  chosen  by  the  principal,  but  under  Inter 
laws  they  were  often  cnosen  subject  only  to  his  exception.  The 
number  varied  with  the  gravity  of  the  ofrense  and  often  with  the 
rank  of  the  person.  Cf.  compurgator. 

oat 'meal  (ot/mel'),  n.  1.  Meal  made  of  oats,  or  porridge 
made  of  such  meal. 

2.  One  of  a  set  of  ruffians  who  flourished  in  London  early 
in  the  17tli  century.  Obs. 

Ob-  (8b-).  [L.  ob,  prep.  Cf.  epi-.]  A  prefix  signifying: 

a  To,  toward,  before,  facing,  b  Against,  in  opposition  to. 
C  Upon  or  over,  d  Completely  (sometimes  intensive  only), 
e  (In  modern  scientific  Latin  and  English)  reversely,  in  an 


opposite  direction  ;  as  in,  oblige,  to  bind  to  ;  obstacle,  some¬ 
thing  standing  before;  object,  lit.,  to  throw  against;  ob - 
ovate,  reversely,  or  oppositely,  ovate.  Ob-  is  commonly 
assimilated  before  c,f,  g,  and  p,  to  oc-,  of-,  og-,  and  op-. 

0  ba-di'ah  (o/bd-di'a),  n.  [flleh.'Obadydh.']  1.  Lit.,  servant 
of  the  Lord  ;  —  masc.  prop.  name.  L.  Obadias  (o'bd-di'as). 
2.  a  A  Hebrew  prophet  of  uncertain  date,  b  The  Book  of 
Obadiali.  See  Old  Testament. 
oTjang  (o'bSng),  n.  [Jap.  oban,  fr.  Chin,  ta 4  pan* 2 3 4,  lit., 
great  seal.]  A  lormer  gold  coin  of  Japan,  varying  in  value 
from  about  $17  upwards.  It  was  chiefly  used  for  presents. 
II  Ob  bli  ga'to  (51/ble-ga'to),  a.  [It.,  lit.,  bound.  See 
oblige.]  Music.  Required;  indisjiensable ; — applied  to 
voices,  instruments,  or  esp.  accompaniments,  necessary 
to  the  just  performance  of  a  composition.  —  n.  An  ac¬ 
companying  part  of  semi-independent  melodic  character, 
played  by  a  single  instrument,  and  combining  freely  with 
the  remainder  of  the  accompaniment ;  as,  a  violin  obbligato 
to  a  song  with  pianoforte  accompaniment. 

Ob-COn'ic  ( <5b-k5n'Tk)  )  T  .  .  . 

ob-con'i-cal  (-I-kal)  t  Inver8el>'  con,cal- 
ob-cor'date  (5b-kor'dat),  a.  Heart-shaped, with  the  attach¬ 
ment  at  the  apex  ;  inversely  cordate.  See  retuse,  Illust. 
ob-dip  lo-stem'o  nous  (ob-dlp'lo-stem'6-nas ;  -ste'mo- 
lms),  a.  Bot.  Having  the  outer  whorl  of  stamens  ant  ipetal- 
ous.  See  diplostemonous. — ob-dip'lo-stem'o-ny  (-nT ),n. 
ob  dor  mi'tion  (Sb'dSr-misli'an),  n.  [L.  obdormire  to  fall 
asleep.]  1.  State  of  being  asleep.  Obs. 

2.  Numbness  and  anaesthesia  in  a  part  caused  by  pressure 
on  a  nerve  ;  the  condition  of  a  limb  when  “  asleep.” 
ob'du  ra  cy  (5b'du-rd-si ;  ob-du'rd-si  ;  277),  n.  Quality 
or  state  of  being  obdurate. 

ob'du  rate  (ol/du-rat ;  also,  esp.  in  poetry,  5b-du'rat),  a. 
[L.  obduratus,  p.  p.  of  obdurat  e  to  harden  ;  ob  (see  ob-)  -f- 
durare  to  harden,  durus  hard.  See  dure.]  1.  Hardened 
in  feelings,  esp.  against  moral  or  mollifying  influences; 
unyielding  ;  persistent ;  hard-hearted  ;  stubbornly  wicked. 


The  very  custom  of  evil  makes  the  heart  obdurate  against 


whatsoever  instructions  to  the  contrary.  Hooker. 

Art  thou  obdurate,  flinty,  hard  as  steel  ?  Shak. 

2.  Hard;  harsh;  rugged;  rough;  intractable.  “  Obdu¬ 
rate  consonants.”  Swift. 


Syn.  — Hard,  firm,  unbending,  inflexible,  unyielding, 
stubborn,  obstinate,  unfeeling,  hard-hearted,  insensible, 
unsusceptible.  —  Obdurate,  indurated,  callous,  inured, 
hardened  agree  in  the  idea  of  being  or  growing  hard.  Ob¬ 
durate  has  almost  entirely  lost  its  physical  connotation, 
and  implies  stubborn  resistance  to  entreaty  or  softening 
influences  (see  obstinate)  ;  as,  “  the  obdurate  heart  of  .  .  . 
Pharaoh  ”  (Pope);  “  The  Muse  is  still  as  obdurate  and  coy  as 
ever  ”  (Couper) ;  “  windows  fast  and  obdurate  ”  ( R .  Brown¬ 
ing).  Indurated  usually  retains  its  physical  sense  (as,  an 
indurated  swelling,  indurated  clav),  but  sometimes  occurs 
figuratively  ;  as,  “  men  of  palsied  imaginations  and  indu¬ 
rated  hearts  ”  (  Wordsworth) ;  “her  husband’s  indurated 
conscience  ”  (//.  James).  Callous,  both  lit.  and  fig.,  im¬ 
plies  a  hardening  or  deadening  of  the  sensibilities  as  a 
result  of  constant  pressure  or  friction,  or  of  repeated  ex¬ 
perience  ;  as,  “Till,  his  relish  grown  callous ,  almost  to 
disease,  who  peppered  the  highest  was  surest  to  please” 
( Goldsmith );  “  I  have  .  .  .  ‘supped  full  of  horrors ’till  I 
have  become  callous ”  (Byron).  Inured  implies  such 
toughening  from  use  as  lessens  susceptibility  to  pain  or 
inconvenience;  as,  “no  hackneyed  writer,  inured  to 
abuse,  and  callous  to  criticism”  (Mad.  D'Aru/ay);  “One 
soon  .  .  .  becomes  inured  to  the  work  ”  (Kinglake);  “  in¬ 
ured  to  daily  toil  ”  (Lockhart).  Hardened,  in  its  fig.  senses, 
implies  greater  insensibility  to  hardship  than  inured; 
morally,  it  suggests  esp.  a  settled  disregard  for  the  claims 
of  duty  or  sympathy  (cf.  reprobate,  under  abandoned)  ;  as, 
hardened  against  cold,  a  hardened  criminal.  See  obsti¬ 
nate,  inflexible,  passive. 

—  ob'du  rate  ly,  adv.  —  ob'du  rate  ness,  n. 

Ob'dU-rate  (-rat),  v.  t.  <1-  i.  To  make,  or  to  become,  obdu¬ 
rate.  Rare.  —  ob  du  ra'tion  (-ra'sh&n),  n.  Rare. 

O-be'di  ence  (o-beMT-ens),?i.  [F.  obedience,  L.  obedientia , 
oboedienlia.  See  obedient;  cf. obeisance.]  1.  Act  or  fact 
of  obeying,  or  state  of  being  obedient;  compliance  with  that 
which  is  required  by  authority  ;  subjection  to  rightful  re¬ 
straint  or  control. 

Government  must  compel  the  obedience  of  individuals.  Ames. 

2.  a  Fact  or  state  of  being  obeyed;  rule;  dominion;  — 
now  used  chiefly  of  the  authority  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  b  Hence,  a  dominion  ;  a  following  ;  a  body  of  per¬ 
sons  subject  to  a  certain  authority,  esp.  ecclesiastical. 

3.  A  bow  or  curtsy  ;  an  obeisance.  Archaic  or  Dial. 

4.  Eccl.  a  An  official  position,  or  a  cell  or  offshoot  of  a 
monastery,  governed  by  a  prior,  b  One  of  the  three  mo¬ 
nastic  vows,  c  The  written  precept  of  a  superior  in  a  re¬ 
ligious  order  or  congregation  to  a  subject. 

o-be'dl-ent  (-ent),  a.  [OF.  obedient,  L.  obediens ,  oboediens, 
- entis ,  p.  pr.  of  obedire,  oboedire ,  to  obey.  See  obey.] 
Subject  in  will  or  act  to  authority  ;  willing  to  obey  ;  sub- 


Oak'-ap  pie  Day.  In  England, 
May  21),  tne  anniversary  of  the 
Restoration  in  lf>i>0.  It  was  for¬ 
merly  the  custom  for  country 
boys  to  wear  oak  apples  or 
sprigs  of  oak.  in  allusion  to 
Charles  II. ’s  hiding  in  an  oak 
to  escape  Cromwell’s  troopers 
after  the  battle  of  Worcester. 
Called  also  in  some  places  Oak 
and  Nettle  Day,  hunches  of  net¬ 
tles  being  sometimes  used  to 
chastise  those  who  wore  no  oak. 
oak  barren.  A  tract  of  sandy  <*r 
barren  ground  covered  with 
scrub  oaks.  U.  S. 
oak'ber  ry,  n.  Any  berrylike 
gall  growing  on  the  oak. 
Oak'boy  A  member  of  a  body 

of  Irish  insurgents  (who  wore 
oak  sprigs  in  their  hats),  who 
rose  in  17H3  against  forced  labor 
on  the  roads  and  a  stricter  exac¬ 
tion  of  tithes, 
oak  button.  An  oak  gall, 
oak  chestnut.  A  tree  of  the  ge¬ 
nus  Castanopsis. 

Oak  Crown.  See  order,  1. 
oak'ed,  a.  Oaken.  Obs. 
oak'er.  |  ocher. 
oak  leather.  The  leatherlike 
mycelium  of  a  fungus  which 
forms  white  patches  in  the  fis¬ 
sures  of  oak  wood, 
oak'let,  n.  See -let. 
oak'llng.  n.  See  -lino,  dim. 
oak'lungs/,  n.  The  tree  Lung¬ 
wort.  Obs. 


oak  nut.  An  oak  gall, 
oak  pest  An  American  plant 
louse  (  phylloxera  rileyi)  which 
infests  the  oak. 

oak  toad.  A  small  toad  ( Bnfo 
guercictts)  of  Georgia  and  neigh¬ 
boring  coastal  States.  lgU!»d 
oak  tongue.  The  beefsteak  tun-| 
oak  wart.  A  wartlike  oak  gall, 
oak'web',  n.  The  cockchafer. 
Dial.  Eng. 

oam  (5m),  ».  Sr  v.  [Cf.  Norw 
dial,  ome  smoke.]  Steam  ;  warm 
air.  Scot. 

O-a'raa-ru  stone  (6-a'md-roo  ; 
ttm'd-rdo).  A  fine  white  granu¬ 
lar  limestone  quarried  at  Oama- 
ru.  New  Zealand, 
oap.  Var.  of  ope,  bullfinch, 
oar.  oare.  +  ore,  mineral, 
oar 'age  (5r'fli  ;  201),  n.  [oar  -I- 
-age.]  Rare.  i.  Rowing  motion. 
2.  < )utfit  of  oars.  [Local,  Eng.  I 
oarlock',  ».  The  water  rail.  I 
oar'-foot  ed.  a.  Having  feet 
adapted  for  swimming, 
oarie.  f  oarv,  oky. 
o-a'ri-o-cele/  (o-a'rT-0-sel'  ;  115), 
n.  [oario-  -f  -ctde.]  Med.  Her¬ 
nia  of  the  ovaries, 
o-a  ri-ot'o-my  (-5  t'o-ml),  n. 

Surg.  =  OVARIOTOMY. 

o  a  ri'tiB  (o'd-rT'tls),  n.  [NL.] 
Ovaritis.—  o  a-rit'ic  (-rTt'Tk),  a. 
o-a'ri-um  (u-a'rT-um  ;  115),  n. ; 
pi.  -KiA(-d).  [NL.  See  oario-.] 
Anat.  An  ovary.  [lop. 

o&r'l&p  (or'lftp).  Var.  ofOAK-| 


oar'less,  <t.  See  -less. 
oar'lop.  *f*  orlop. 
oar' lop,  ».  [Prob.  fr.  oar  -f  lop 
to  droop.]  A  variety  of  rabbits 
in  which  the  ears  stand  out  at 
right  angles  to  the  head, 
oar'man.  n.  An  oarsman.  Rare 
oars'man  ship,  n.  See -ship. 
oars'wom  an  (orz'wOOnv'VIn  ; 
201),  m.  A  woman  who  rows, 
oart,  u.  [Corrupt,  fr.  Pg.  horta.] 
A  coconut  orchard.  Ohs.  West¬ 
ern  India.  [Dint.  Eng. | 

oar'weed'.  Var.  oioreweed.) 
o-a'sal  (5-a'sdl  ;  o'd-stfl),  a. 
Oasitic. 
oase.  +  ooze. 

o  a  sit'ic  (5'a-sYt'Tk),  a.  Of, 
pertuining  to,  or  like,  nu  oasis, 
oast,  j;  host. 

oast  (ost),  n.  [Cf.  Icel.  ostr 
cheese.  Dan.  &  Sw.  ost.  1  The 
curd  for  cheese  before  it  is  sepa¬ 
rated  from  the  whey.  Dial.  Eng. 
oasy.  +  oozy. 

oat.  v.  t.  5r  To  feed  with  oats. 
Ohs.  or  R.,  U.  S. 
oat'ear'.  //.  The  yellow  wagtail. 
Local.  Eng.  [Local,  Eng.  I 

oat  fowl.  The  snow  bunting.  | 
oath,  v.  i.  Sr  t.  To  swear,  or  to 
swear  at  or  by.  Rare. 
oath'a-ble  (oth'd-b’l),  a.  Ca- 
pable  of  taking  an  oath.  Obs. 
oathed  (otbd),  a.  Having  an 
oath  or  oaths. 

oath'ful  (Oth'fdbl), a.  See-FUL. 
oath'let  (5th'l6t),  n.  See  -let. 


oatlike  grass.  =  oat  grass  b. 
oat'seed'.  n.  a  The  seed  or 
grain  of  the  oat.  b  The  season 
for  sowing  oats.  Obs. 
oatseed  bird-  The  yellow  wag¬ 
tail.  Local.  Eng. 
oat  smut.  See  smut. 
oat  thistle.  The  cotton  thistle, 
oat'y  (ot'Yji  «.  Like,  or  full  of, 
ouIh.  esp.  wild  oats.  Rare. 
oaves  (ovz  ;  o'ves).  Dial.  Eng. 
var.  of  eaves. 
oaze.  +  ooze. 

ob,  n.  Objection  ;  —  in  phrase 
ob  and  sol ,  objection  ana  solu¬ 
tion.  used  in  scholastic  contro¬ 
versy.  Obs.  [A  sorcerer.  Obs. | 
ob,  n.  [Heb  d/5/Miecromancer.]| 
0b  or  ob.  Abbr.  Obadiah  ; 
obiit  (L.,  he,  or  6he,  died);  oboe; 
obolus  ( Obs.). 

O.  b.  Abbr.  Opening  of  books  ; 
—  used  on  the  tape  of  stock 
tickers  to  denote  that  the  stock 
sold  will  be  delivered  on  the 
opening  of  the  transfer  books  of 
t lie  issuing  company, 
ob-ae'er-ate,  r.  t.  [L.  obace- 
rarr.]  To  interrupt;  contradict. 
Obs.  —  ob-ac  er-a'tlon.  n.  Obs. 
Obad.  Abbr.  Obadiah. 
O'ba-di'a  (o'  bd-dT'd).  D.  Bib. 
O'bal  ( o'bftl).  Bib. 
ob-am'bu-late  (ub-ftm'bfl-lat), 
v.  i.  [L.  obambulatw,  p.  p.  of 
obambnlare .]  To  walk  about  ; 
wander.  —  ob-ambu-la'tio  n 
(-la'shun), n.  Both  Obs.  or  R. 


ob-and-soller.  n.  A  subtle  dis¬ 
putant  Obs.  See  1st  ob. 
ob-arm'ate.  r.  1.  [L.  obarma- 
tus,  p.  p.  of  obarmare.]  To  arm. 
Obs.  —  ob  ar-ma'tion,  n.  Ohs. 
ob-ar'ni,  ob  ar'ne.  n.  [Russ. 
med)  ohrarny  scalded  mead.] 
A  kind  of  Russian  drink.  Obs. 
ob'&u-di'tion  (Ob'G-dTsh'tfn),  n. 
[06-  -4-  audition.']  Med.  Hard¬ 
ness  of  hearing, 
obay.  f  obey. 

Ob'ben-ite  (5b'cn-It),  n.  Also 
Ubbenite,  Ubbonite.  Eccl.  Hist. 
A  follower  of  Obbe  Philipszoon 
of  Leeuwarden  (d.  1540?  a.  d.), 
a  leader  of  a  party  among  the 
early  Mennomtes  who  repudi¬ 
ated  polygamous  views,  and  de¬ 
nied  the* earthly  reign  of  Christ, 
obbraid.  +  upbraid. 
ob-cae'cate.  a.  [L.  obaveatvs, 
p.  p.]  Blind.  Obs.  —  ob  cse-ca'- 
tion.  n.  Obs.  [vate.| 

ob-cla'vate.  a.  Inversely  cla-| 
ob  corn-pressed',  a.  Bot.  Flat¬ 
tened  vertically  or  anteriorly  in¬ 
stead  of  laterally, 
ob-cor'di-form  (5  b-k  6  r'd  Y- 
f6rm).  a.  Obeordate.  Rare. 
ob-cu'ne-ate,  a.  Inversely  cu- 
neate.  [toid.  | 

ob-del'toid,  a.  Inversely  del- 
Ob-di'a  (5b-dl'd).  Bib. 

Ob  di'as  (-&s).  D.  Bib. 
obdt.  Abbr.  Obedient, 
ob-duct',  v.  t.  Also  ob-duce'. 
[L.  obductus ,  p.  p.  of  obducere ;  j 


ob  (see  ob-)  +  ducere  to  lead.] 
To  cover  or  draw  over  as  a  cov¬ 
ering.  Obs 

ob-duc'tion  (Ob-dfik'shun),  n. 
[L.  obduetio.]  1.  Adrawingor 
laying  over,  as  a  covering.  Obs. 
2.  Med.  An  autopsy, 
ob  dul'co-rate,  v.  t.  [ob-  +  L. 
dulcorare  to  sweeten.]  To  make 
sweet.  Obs.  [  Obs.  \ 

ob-dure',  v.  t.  Sf  i.  To  hai  den.  | 
ob-dure',  a.  Obdurate.  —  ob- 
dure'ly,  adv.  —  ob-dure 'ness.  n. 
All  Obs.  [ness.  Obs.  | 

ob-dur'ed-ness,  u.  Obdurate- 1 
ob-du'rl-ty,  n.  Obduracy.  Obs. 

Orf.  E.  D. 

obe  (ob),  n.  [Gr.  o>3a.]  Greek 
Hist.  In  ancient  Laconia,  a  sub¬ 
division  of  a  phvle,  or  clan, 
o'be  (o'bf),  o'be-ah  (o'bS-d ; 
O-be'd).  Ynr.  of  2d  OBI. 

O'bed  (6'b6d),  n.  [Heb.  ’ Obed , 
perh.  through  Gr.  ’Cl^-qS  or  L. 
Obed.]  Lit.,  serving  ;  —  masc. 
prop.  name.  [/).  7?tb.| 

O^ed-e'dom  (5'h  g  d-e'd  f)  m).  | 
0  be-di'a  (o'bt-dT'd).  D.  Bib. 
o-be'di-ble.  a.  Obedient.  Obs. 
o-be'di-en-cer.  n.  [Cf.  F.  oht- 
dienrier.]  An  obedientiary.  Obs. 
obedienciarle.  i*  obedienti¬ 
ary. 

|  o-be'di-en-cy  (d-be'dY-^n-sY).  >*. 

[L.  oljedientia.]  Obedience. 
I  Rare  [son.  Obs. I 

o-be'dl-ent,  n.  An  obedient  per-| 


►  food,  foot ;  out,  oil ;  chair  ;  go  ;  sing,  igk  ;  then,  thin ;  nature,  verdure  (250) ;  Kirch  in  G.  icli,  ach  (144) ;  boN  ;  yet ;  zh  =r  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Guide. 
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missive  to  restraint,  control,  or  command ;  as,  obedient 
children  ;  an  obedient  temper. 

And  floating  straight,  obedient  to  the  stream.  Shak. 
Syn.  — Attentive,  yielding,  submissive,  dutiful;  servile, 
cringing,  fawning,  supple.  —  Obedient,  compliant,  obse¬ 
quious,  sycophantic.  Obedient  implies  due  and  willing 
submission  to  authority  or  control ;  compliant  suggests 
esp.  readiness  (which  may  be  over  facile  or  even  weak)  to 
conform  to  another’s  desire  or  will ;  obsequious  connotes 
excessive  or  servile  compliance  ;  one  is  sycophantic  who 
is  obsequiously  flattering  :  as,  **  Always  obedient  to  your 
grace’s  will,  I  come  to  know  your  pleasure  ”  (Shak.) ;  “  To 
show  how  compliant  he  was  to  the  humors  of  the  princes 
whom  he  served,  [he]  did  .  .  .  dexterously  comply  with 
his  prodigality  ”  (Burnet) ;  “  Never  obsequious  to  tne  great, 
—  or.  worse  still,  to  the  base  and  mean,  as  some  public  men  | 
are  forced  to  be  ’*  ( Thackeray ) :  “  subservient  yet  not  obse¬ 
quious ”  (Atlantic  Monthly);  “a  sycophantical  parasite”  | 
{South).  See  FLEXIBLE,  ductile,  menial,  complacency. 
obedient  plant,  the  false  dragonhead. 

O-be  di  en'ti-a-ry  (o-be'dT-gn'shT-a-rT  ;  -sha-rT),  n.  ;  pi. 
-rib*  (-rlz).  [LL .  obedient iarius.]  1.  A  person  owing  or 
yielding  obedience  ;  a  subject.  Obs. 

2.  A  member  of  a  conventual  establishment  subject  to  re¬ 
ligious  duties  or  obediences. 

O-bei'sance  (o-ba'sans ;  o-be'- ;  277),  n.  [F.  obeissance 
obedience,  fr.  obtissani ,  p.  pr.  See  obey  ;  cf.  obedience.] 
1.  =  obedience,  1,2.  Obs. 

2  A  movement  of  the  body,  usually  a  bending  or  prostra¬ 
tion,  or  a  gesture  in  token  of  respect  or  submission  ;  a 
bow  or  curtsy ;  also,  respectfulness :  deference  ;  homage. 
Bathsheba  bowed  and  did  obeisance  unto  the  king.  1  A'ingsi.16 
O-bei'sant  (-sunt),  a.  [F.  obeissant ,  p.  pr.  of  obHr  to  obey.] 

1.  Obedient.  Obs. 

2.  Doing  obeisance  ;  deferential ;  also,  obsequious.  Rare. 
t^be'li-on  (o-be'lT-5n),  n.  ;  L.  pi.  -lia  (-d).  [NL.,  fr  Or. 

60eAos  a  spit.]  Craniol.  The  point  on  the  interparietal 
suture  between  the  two  parietal  foramina.  See  crani¬ 
ometry,  IUust.  —  o-bell-ac  (-5k),  a. 
ob'e-lisk  (5b'e-lTsk),  n.  [L.  obeliscus ,  Gr.  o^cAutaco?,  dim. 
of  ojSeAo?  a  spit,  a  pointed  pillar  :  cf.  F.  obelisque.]  1.  An 
upright  four-sided  pillar,  gradually  tapering  as  it  rises,  and 
terminating  in  a  pyramid  called  pyramidion.  It  is  ordi¬ 
narily  monolithic.  Egyptian  obelisks  are  commonly  cov¬ 
ered  with  hieroglyphic  writing  recording  the  triumphs 
and  other  achievements  of  kings.  Some  of  the  oldest  were 
taken  to  Rome  ;  one.  from  Luxor  (Thebes),  is  in  Paris  ;  and, 
of  two  known  as  Cleopatra’s  Needles,  one  is  in  London  and 
the  other  in  New  York.  See  Cleopatra’s  Needle,  Illust. 

2.  An  obelus  ( —  or  -^-),  or  the  mark  of  reference  t,  — 
called  also  dagger.  See  dagger,  n.,  2. 

Ob'e-lisk.  r.  t.  ;  ob'e-lisked  (-llskt) ;  ob'e-lisk' ing.  To 
mark  or  designate  with  an  obelisk. 

Ob'e-lize  (-liz),  v.  i.  ;  ob'e-lized  (-llzd) ;  ob'e-liz'ing  (-liz'- 
Tng).  [Gr.  fr.  6/3eA6s.  See  obelus.]  To  desig¬ 

nate  with  an  obelus  or  obelisk  ;  to  mark  as  doubtful  or 
spurious.  —  ob'e  lisra  (-ITz’m),  n.  Rare. 

Ob'e-lus  (-1ms),  n.  ;  L.  pi.  -Li  (-11).  [L.,  fr.  Gr.  o/3eAos, 

prop.,  a  spit.]  1.  The  mark  — ,  or  -J- ;  —  so  called  from  its 
shape.  In  old  MSS.  or  editions  of  the  classics  it  marks  a 
passage  or  reading  suspected  to  be  corrupt  or  spurious. 

2.  [cap.']  Old  Astron.  The  constellation  Sagitta. 
(Pber-on  (o'ber-Su ;  5Ver-),  n.  [F.,  fr.  OF.  Auberon; 
prob.  of  Frankish  origin.]  1.  Medieval  Myth.  The  king 
of  the  fairies,  husband  of  Titania.  Shak. 

2.  Astron.  The  fourth  satellite  of  Uranus  (which  see). 
G-bese/  (o-bes'),  a.  [L.  obesus  eaten  away,  lean  ;  also,  that 
has  eaten  itself  fat,  fat.  stout,  p.  p.  of  obedere  to  devour ; 
ob  (see  ob-)  -j-  edere.  See  eat.]  Excessively  corpulent ; 
very  fat  or  fleshy.  —  o-besely,  adv.  —  o-bese'ness.  n. 
Syn.  —  See  stout. 

o-bes'i-ty  (o-bSs'T-tT),  n.  [L.  obesitas:  cf.  F.  obesite.'] 
State  or  quality  of  being  obese  ;  incumbrance  of  flesh. 
O'bex  (o'bSks),  n.  [L.,  an  obstacle.]  1.  An  obstacle.  Rare. 
2-  Anai.  A  thin  triangular  lamina  of  gray  matter  above 
the  calamus  scriptorius  in  the  roof  of  the  fourth  ventricle 
of  the  brain. 

O-bey'  ($-ba'),  r.  t.  :  o-beyed'  (-bad') ;  o-bey'ing.  [ME. 
obeyen ,  F.  obeir ,  fr.  L.  obedire ,  oboedire  ;  ob  (see  ob-)  -f* 
avdire  to  hear.  See  audible  ;  cf.  obeisance.]  1.  To  give 
ear  to ;  to  execute  the  commands  of  ;  to  yield  submission 
to ;  to  comply  with  the  orders  of. 

Children,  obey  your  parents  in  the  Lord  Eph  vi  1. 
Was  she  thy  God,  that  her  thou  didst  obey  f  Milton. 

2.  To  submit  to  the  authority  of ;  to  be  ruled  by. 

My  will  obeyed  his  will.  Chaucer 

3.  To  yield  to  the  impulse,  power,  or  operation  of ;  as,  a 
ship  obeys  her  helm. 

O-bey',  v.  i.  1.  To  yield  obedience  ;  —  formerly  with  to, 

2.  To  make  obeisance.  Obs. 

Ob-fus'cate  (5b-fus'kat),  r.  t. ;  ob-fus'cat-ed  (-kat-gd) ; 
ob* fus'c at- in g  (-kat-Tug).  [L.  ob/uscatus ,  p.  p.  of  obfus- 
care  to  darken  ;  ob  (see  ob-)  -|-  fuscare  to  darken,  fr.  fus- 
eus  dark.]  To  darken  ;  obscure  ;  becloud  ;  coiifuse  ;  be¬ 
wilder.  —  Ob  fus-ca'tion  (otyfus-ka'shf/n),  n. 

Clouds  of  passion  which  might  obfuscate  the  intellects  of 
meaner  females.  Scott. 

O'bl  (o'bT),  n.  [Jap.]  A  sash,  esp.  the  long  broad  sash  of 
soft  material  worn  by  women.  Japan. 

O'bl  (o'bT),  n.  [Of  African  origin.]  A  species  of  sorcery, 
probably  of  African  origin,  practiced  among  West  Indian 
negroes  ;  also,  a  charm  or  fetich.  —  O'bi-ism  (-Tz’m),  n. 
O-bis'po  (o-bls'po),  n.  [Sp.,  bishop,  L.  episcopus.  See 
bishop.  So  named  because  the  head  is  shaped  like  a 


bishop’s  miter.]  An  eagle  ray  [Aetobatus  narinari)  widely 
distributed  in  the  warmer  regions.  See  eagle  ray,  Illust. 

O'blt  (o'bTt  ;  5b'It ;  277),  n.  [OF.  obit .  L.  obit  us,  fr.  obire 
to  go  against,  to  go  to  meet,  (sc.  mortem)  to  die  ;  ob  (see 
ob-)  -f-  ire  to  go.  See  issue.]  Obs.  or  Hist.  1.  A  person’s 
death ;  decease. 

2.  A  notice  or  record  of  a  person’s  death  and  its  date. 

3.  A  funeral  solemnity  or  oifice  ;  obsequies. 

4.  A  service  for  the  soul  of  a  deceased  person  (esp.  by  an 
institution  in  memory  of  its  founder)  on  his  deathday. 

5  A  money  gift  at  an  anniversary  memorial  service. 
Ob'i-ter  (51/1 -ter),  adv.  [L.,  on  the  way  ;  ob  (see  ob-)  -f- 
iter  a  going,  a  walk,  way.]  In  passing  ;  incidentally  ;  by  the 
way.  —  ob'i-ter  dic'tum  (aTk'twin) ;  pi.  obiter  dicta  (-t a) 
[L.J,  Lair,  an  incidental  and  collateral  opinion  uttered  by  a 
judge,  and  therefore  (as  not  material  to  his  decision  or 
judgment)  not  binding.  Cf.  responsa  prudentiorum. 

O-bit'U-a-ry  (o-bTtlu-a-n),  a.  [See  OBIT.]  Of,  pertaining 
to,  or  relating  to,  the  death  of  a  person  or  persons  ;  as,  an 
obituary  notice  ;  obituary  poetry. 

o-bit'u-a-ry,  n.;  j?/.-ries(-tTz).  [Cf.  F.  obituaire.  See  obit.] 

1.  That  which  pertains  to,  or  is  called  fortn  by,  a  person’s 
obit,  or  death  ;  esp.,  an  account  of  a  deceased  person;  a  no¬ 
tice  of  the  death  of  a  person,  with  a  biographical  sketch. 

2.  R.  C.  Ch.  A  list  of  the  dead,  or  a  register  of  anniver¬ 
sary  da  vs  when  service  is  performed  for  the  dead. 

Ob-ject'(tfb-jgkt'),  r.  t. ;  ob-ject'ed;  ob-ject'ing.  [L.  ob¬ 
jectus ,  p.  p.  of  objicere ,  obicere ,  to  throw  or  put  before,  to 
oppose  ;  ob  (see  ob-)  -f  jacere  to  throw  :  cf.  F.  objecter. 
See  jet  a  shooting  forth.]  1.  To  set  before  or  against ; 
to  bring  into  opposition  ;  to  oppose.  Obs. 

Some  strong  impediment  or  other  objecting  itself.  Hooker. 

2.  To  bring  or  place  in  view;  to  expose;  as,  to  object 
something  to  the  eye.  Obs.  or  Archaic. 

3.  To  offer  in  opposition,  as  by  way  of  accusation  or  re¬ 
proach  ;  to  adduce  as  an  objection  or  adverse  reason. 

Others  object  the  poverty  of  the  nation  Addison. 

Ob  ject',  t’.  i.  To  make  opposition  in  words  or  argument, 
or  merely  to  feel  averse  ;  —  usually  followed  by  to. 

Ob'ject  (bb'jSkt),  n.  [L.  objectus ,  p.  p.,  neut.  objectum ,  a 
thing  thrown  or  put  before.  See  object,  r.  /.]  1.  An  objec¬ 
tion  ;  also,  an  obstacle,  let,  or  hindrance  ;  obstruction.  Obs. 

2.  That  which  is  put,  or  which  may  be  regarded  as  put, 
in  the  way  of  some  of  the  senses ;  something  visible  or 
tangible  ;  as,  he  observed  an  object  in  the  distance  ;  he 
touched  a  strange  object  in  the  dark. 

The  sensations  which  form  the  elements  of  all  knowledge  are 
received  either  simultaneously  or  eucee>sively  :  when  several  are 
received  simultaneously,  as  the  smell,  the  taste,  the  color,  the 
form,  etc.,  of  a  fruit,  tneir  association  together  constitutes  our 
idea  of  an  object ;  when  received  successively,  their  association 
makes  up  the  idea  of  an  event.  J .  Martineau. 

*•  When  ten  men  look  at  the  sun  or  moon."  said  Reid.  “  they 
all  see  the  same  individual  object."  But  not  so.  Hamilton  re¬ 
plies  :  **  the  truth  is  that  each  of  these  persons  sees  a  different 
object .”  .  .  .  Hamilton  is  right  in  so  far  as  each  concrete  expe¬ 
rience  has  its  own  concrete  object ;  Reid  in  so  far  as  common 
experience  relates  all  these  concrete  objects  to  one  phenomenon. 
It  would  be  a  vast  convenience,  by  the  wav,  if  philosophical 
writers  would  be  at  some  pains  to  distinguish  these  very  differ¬ 
ent  meanings  of  “  object "  that  here  again  emerge.  James  Ward 

3.  Specif.  :  That  the  sight  of  which  arouses  feelings  of 

pity,  amusement,  disgust,  or  the  like ;  a  sight ;  a  spec¬ 
tacle  ;  gazingstock.  Now  Rare  or  Colloq.  Shak. 

4-  That  which  is  set,  or  which  may  be  regarded  as  set, 
before  the  mind  so  as  to  be  apprehended  or  known  ;  that 
of  which  the  mind  by  any  of  its  activities  takes  cognizance, 
whether  a  thing  external  in  space  or  a  conception  formed 
by  the  mind  itself ;  as,  an  object  of  knowledge,  wonder, 
fear,  thought,  study,  etc.  In  philosophical  discussions, 
object  usually  stands  in  antithesis  to  subject ,  ego,  or  self- 
consciousness,  and  its  meaning  may  be  extended  to  desig¬ 
nate  the  totality  of  external  phenomena,  as  constituting 
the  notself.  There  is.  however,  no  fixity  in  this  object ; 
a  toothache  may  be  the  object  of  consciousness  one  mo¬ 
ment,  and  the  next,  with  attention  directed  elsewhere,  be¬ 
come  merged  in  organic  self-consciousness.  Philosophi¬ 
cally,  object  is  only  one  term  in  the  subject-object  relation, 
that  is,  it  is  never  considered  apart  from  some  relation 
to  a  subject,  but  in  ordinary  usage  it  is  often  equivalent  to 
thina,  or  physical  entity  conceived  as  totally  independent. 
With  the  Scholastics,  who  gave  the  term  its  chief  mean¬ 
ing,  the  object  is  essentially  an  object  of  thought,  and  is  dis¬ 
tinguished  as  formal  or  material ,  the  formal  object  being 
an  abstraction,  or  peculiar  aspect  of  a  thing,  the  material 
object  being  the  thing  considered  as  a  complex  whole. 

Object  is  a  term  for  that  about  which  the  knowing  subject  is 
conversant  ;  what  the  Schoolmen  have  styled  the  "  materia  circa 
quani.”  "  Sir  W.  Hamilton. 

The  object  of  their  bitterest  hatred  Macaulay. 
5  That  bv  which  the  miud,  or  any  of  its  activities,  is 
directed  ;  that  on  which  the  purposes  are  fixed  as  the  end 
of  action  or  effort ;  that  which  is  sought  for  ;  end  ;  aim  ; 
motive ;  final  cause. 

Object ,  beside  its  proper  signification,  came  to  be  abusively 
applied  to  denote  motive,  end.  final  cause  .  .  .  This  innovation 
was  probably  borrowed  from  the  French.  Sir  W.  Hamilton. 

Let  our  object  be,  our  country,  our  whole  country,  and  nothing 
but  our  country.  ’  D.  Webster. 

6.  Gram.  A  word,  phrase,  or  clause  used  substantively  in 
immediate  dependence  on  a  verb,  as  denoting  that  on  or 
toward  which  its  action  is  directed  ;  also,  a  word,  etc., 
used  in  immediate  dependence  on  a  preposition,  as  denot¬ 
ing  that  to  which  it  expresses  some  relation.  The  object 
of  a  verb  is  distinguished  as  a  direct  object  when  it  denotes 
that  which  is  immediately  acted  upon,  as  ball,  in,  throw 
me  the  ball ;  and  an  indirect  object,  when  it  denotes  that 
which  is  affected  indirectly  by  it,  as  me  in  the  example.  In 


Latin  the  direct  object  is  regularly  put  in  the  accusative, 
and  the  indirect  in  the  dative  case;  thus,  tioi  gratias  ago, 

1  give  you  thanks. 

7.  [L.  objectus  an  opposing.]  Act  of  throwing  itself,  or  state 
of  being  thrown,  in  the  way  ;  interposition.  Obs.  &  R. 

8  Representation  ;  appearance  ;  show.  Obs.  Shak. 

He,  advancing  close 
Up  to  the  lake,  past  all  the  rest,  arose 
In  glorious  object  Chapman. 

Syn.  —  See  intention. 

Object  glass  Optics.  The  objective  of  a  microscope,  tel¬ 
escope,  etc.  See  objective,  n.,  2. 

ob-Jec  ti  fi-ca'tion  (tfb-jSk'ti-fT-ka'sliihi),  «.  [See  objec¬ 
tify;  -fication.]  Act  of  making  objective,  or  state  of 
being  objectified. 

Ob-jec'ti-fy  (3b-jgk'tT-fI),  v.  t.  ;  -fied  (-fid);  -fy'ing  (-fi'- 
Tng).  [ object  -f  -J'y.]  1.  To  cause  to  become,  or  to  assume 

the  character  of,  an  object ;  to  render  objective. 

2  To  externalize  visually,  as  in  hallucinatory  vision, 
ob-jec'tion  (-shun),  n.  [L.  objectio:  cf.  F.  objection .] 

1.  Act  of  objecting  ;  as,  to  prevent  action  by  objection. 

2.  An  accusation,  as  of  crime.  Obs. 

3.  An  opposing,  assaulting,  etc.  ;  also,  an  obstruction.  Obs. 

4.  That  which  is,  or  may  be,  presented  in  opposition  ;  an 
adverse  reason  or  argument ;  a  reason  for  objecting  or 
opposing  ;  as,  I  have  no  objection  to  going  ;  unreasonable 
objections.  ^ Objections  against  every  truth.’*  Tyndale. 
Syn.  —  Exception,  difficulty,  doubt,  scruple. 

Ob-jec'tlon  a  ble  (-a-b’l),  a.  Liable  to  objection ;  offen¬ 
sive.  —  ob-jec  tion-a-bil'i-ty  (-d-bTl'T-ti),  ob  jec'tion-a- 
ble-ness,  n.  —  ob^Jec'tlon  a  bly,  adv. 

Ob-jec'ti-vate  (-tT-vat),  v.  t.  ;  -vated  (-vat'gd) ;  -vat'ing 
(-vat'Tng).  To  objectify.  —  ob-Jec  ti-va'tlon  (-va'shun),  n. 
Ob-Jec'tive  (db-jSk'tiv),  a.  [Cf.  F.  objectif.]  1.  Of  or 
pertaining  to  an  object  of  action  or  feeling ;  forming  an 
object  of  attraction,  or  a  final  cause  ;  esp.,  pertaining  to 
the  material  object  (see  object,  4). 

2.  Philos.  Of  or  pertaining  to  an  object ;  contained  in,  or 
having  the  nature  or  position  of,  an  object  ;  —  opposed  to 
subjective.  Specif.  :  a  Existing  only  in  relation  to  mind  ; 
pertaining  to  the  thing  known  considered  merely  in  its  re¬ 
lation  to  the  knowing  subject,  or  to  the  thing  willed  or 
desired  in  its  relation  to  the  agent  willing  or  desiring. 

Natural  phenomena  are  only  natural  appearances.  They  are, 
therefore,  such  as  we  >*ee  and  perceive  them.  Their  real  and 
objective  natures  are  therefore  the  same.  Berkeley. 

b  Existing  independent  of  mind  ;  pertaining  to  a  thing  or 
object  as  it  is  in  itself  or  as  distinguished  from  conscious¬ 
ness  or  the  subject.  See  subjective. 

In  the  Middle  Ages,  subject  meant  substance,  and  has  this 
sense  in  Descartes  and  Spinoza  ;  sometimes,  also,  in  Reid.  Sub¬ 
jective  is  used  by  William  of  Occam  to  denote  that  which  exists 
independent  ol  mind  :  objective,  what  is  formed  by  the  mind- 
This  shows  what  is  meant  by  realitas  objectiva  in  Descartes. 
Kant  and  Fichte  have  inverted  the  meanings.  Subject,  with  them, 
is  the  mind  which  knows  ;  object,  that  which  is  known  ;  sub¬ 
jective,  the  varying  conditions  of  the  knowing  mind  ;  objective, 
that  which  is  in  the  constant  nature  of  the  thing  known 

Trendelenburg. 

Objective  means  that  which  belongs  to,  or  proceeds  from,  the 
object  known,  and  not  from  the  subject  knowing,  and  thus  de¬ 
notes  what  is  real,  in  opposition  to  that  which  is  ideal  —  what 
exists  in  nature,  in  contrast  to  what  exists  merely  in  the  thought 
of  the  individual.  Sir  W.  Hamilton 

Objective  reference  is  the  substance  of  the  convention  by 
which  rational  beings  communicate  with  each  other  and  with 
themselves,  and  which,  though  a  consequence  of  the  unity  of 
Reality,  can  be  regarded  without  being  directly  identified  with 
that  unity.  B.  Bosaiu/uet. 

3.  Emphasizing  or  expressing  the  nature  of  reality  as  it  is 
apart  from  self-consciousness  ;  treating  events  or  phenom¬ 
ena  as  external  rather  than  as  affected  by  the  reflections 
or  feelings  of  the  observer  ;  as,  objective  art  or  literature. 

4.  Gram.  Pertaining  to  or  designating  the  case  which  fol¬ 
lows  a  transitive  verb  or  a  preposition,  being  that  case 
which  denotes  the  relation  of  object.  Also,  the  relation 
itself.  See  accusative,  a.,  2.  The  objective  case  in  Eng¬ 
lish  comprises  the  Anglo-Saxon  accusative  and  dative,  but 
except  in  certain  pronouns  it  no  longer  has  any  distinct 
case  ending.  Certain  adverbial  expressions,  esp.  of  time 
or  place,  where  a  preposition,  as  at,  in,  on,  etc.,  may  be 
supplied,  are  construed  as  in  tne  objective  case. 

My  troublous  dream  [on]  this  night  doth  make  me  sad.  Shak. 
To  write  of  victories  [in  or  /or]  next  year.  Hudibras. 

5.  Perspective.  Belonging  or  relating  to  the  object  to  be 
delineated  ;  as,  an  objective  line,  plane,  or  point, 
objective  line,  Perspective,  a  line  drawn  on  the  geometrical 
plane  to  be  represented.  —  o.  plane,  Surv.,  the  horizontal 
plane  upon  which  the  object  which  is  to  be  delineated,  or 
whose  place  is  to  be  determined,  is  supposed  to  stand.  — 
o.  point,  the  point  or  result  to  which  the  operations  of  an 
army  are  directed.  By  extension,  the  point  or  purpose  to 
which  anything,  as  a  journey  or  an  argument,  is  directed. 
—  o.  spectroscope,  a  form  of  astronomical  spectroscope,  con¬ 
sisting  of  a  dispersing  prism  placed  in  front  of  the  objec¬ 
tive  of  a  telescope.  —  o.  validity,  Philos.,  a  validity  inde¬ 
pendent  of  the  observing  mind.  —  o.  whole.  See  whole. 

Ob-Jec'tive,  n.  1.  Gram.  The  objective  case,  or  a  word  in  it. 
2  Optics.  The  lens,  or  system  of  lenses,  placed  at  the  end 
of  a  telescope,  microscope,  etc.,  that  is  nearest  the  object. 
Its  office  is  to  form  the  image  of  the  object,  viewed  by  the 
eyepiece ;  the  object  glass.  See  microscope,  Rlust. 

3.  An  objective  point,  as  the  bull’s-eye  of  a  target. 

4.  That  which  is  objective,  or  external  to  the  mind. 

As  for  the  objective,  then,  which  is  opposed  to  our  subjectivity 
and  unknowable  by  us,  it  cannot  be  extant  in  the  world  of  na¬ 
ture  or  in  the  world  of  man.  W.  T.  Harris. 

Ob-Jec'tiv-ism  (-ti-viz’m),n.  a  Philos.  (1)  Any  theory  that 
stresses  the  objective,  or  external,  elements  of  reality  to 


o-be  di-en'tial  (G-beMT-S  n'- 
sh'l  1 ),  a.  [Cf.  F.  obedientiel .] 
According  to  the  rule  of  obedi¬ 
ence.  —  o-be  di-en'tlal-ly,  adv. 
—  o-be  di-en'tial  ne3S.  n.  All  R 
o-be  didn't!  ar  (-shl-dr),  n.  An 
obedientiarv.  Rare.  [ent.I 
o-be'dl  ent-ly.  adv.  of  obedi-| 
o-bei'ance.  +  obeyance. 
obeie.  i*  obey. 

o-bei'san-cy,  n.  Obeisance.  Obs. 
o-bei'sant.  n.  An  obeisant  per¬ 
son.  Obs. 

o-bei'sant-ly,  adv.  of  obeisant. 
o-beish'.  o-beia'.  »\  t.  V  i.  [F. 
obeir.  Sec2d-isH.]  Ober.  Obs. 
o'be-ism  (o'b?-Tz'm),  n.  Obiism. 
obeley.  +  obi.ey. 
oh  e-fis'eal  <  5  Ve-1  Y  sHc  d  1),  a. 
Of  or  like  an  obelisk,  [cal.  R.l 
ohe-lifl'car  (-kor),  a.  Obelis-! 
oh'e-lis  codych'ny.  n.  [F.  (Ra¬ 
belais)  obeiiscolychnie ,  Gr.  o£e- 


\uxko\v\viov  a  spit  used  as  a 
lampholder.]  A  light  bearer  ;  a 
lighthouse  Obs 
obely.  +  OBLEY. 
ob-eq'ui-t&te.  r.  i.  [L.  obequi- 
tareT)  To  ride  about  Obs.  — 
ob-eq  ui-ta'tion.  n.  Obs. 

O'ber-haus  (5'bSr-housO,  n 
[G.]  The  upper  house  in  bi¬ 
cameral  German  legislatures. 
O'ber-lin  the-ol'o-gy  (o'b  ?  r- 
lTn).  A  scheme  of  New  England 
theology,  formulated  bv  Asa 
Mahan *(1800-18X9)  and  Charles 
G.  Finney  (1792-1875),  both  of 
Oberlin  College,  Ohio. 
O'ber-mann  (5'bSr-man),  n.  A 
melancholy  recluse  who  records 
his  thoughts  in  a  series  of  letters 
constituting  a  French  work  of 
the  same  name  by  Etienne  Pi- 
vert  de  Senancour  (1770-1848). 

11  O'ber-pra  si-dent'  (O'b  ?  r- 


prfi'zfc-dgnt'),  n.  ;  pi.  -dente.v 
(-d?n'tfn).  [G.]  See  governor, 
«.,  2  b. 

ob  er-ra'tion.  n.  [L.  oberrare 
to  wander  about.]  A  wander¬ 
ing  about.  Obs. 
obesch.  obes.  obeish. 
obet.  t  obit. 

O'beth  (o' both)  Bib. 
o  bey',  n.  Commandment.  Obs. 
o-bey'a-ble  (6-ba'd-b’l),  a.  See 
-able.  [sance.  Obs.  I 

o-bey'&nce.  n.  Obedience:  obei- 
o-bey'&nd,  re.  [Prop.,  old  p.  pr 
of  obey.']  Obedient.  Obs. 
o-bey'ant.  a.  Obedient.  Obs. 
o-bey'er.  n.  One  that  obeys, 
o-bey'ing.  />.  vr •  5*  vb.  n.  of 
obey.  —  o-bey'ing-ly.  adv. 
o-bey'sand.  a.  [See  obeisant.] 
Obeisant.  Obs. 

ob-firm'.  v.  t.  Also  ob-firm 'ate 

[L.  obfrmare,  -atum,  to  make 


steadfast.  See  ob-  ;  firm,  r.  t .] 
To  make  obdurate  Obs.  —  ob''- 
fir-ma'tion.  u.  Obs. 
ob-fus'cate.  a  [L.  obfuscatus, 
P- p.]  Obfuscated.  Rare 
ob-fus'ei  ty  (5  b-f  fl  s'Y-t  Y),  n 
i  Obfuscation.  Obs.  or  R. 
ob-fus'eous  (-ktes).  a.  [Cf  OF. 
offust/ue,  obf usque.]  Obfuscated. 

1  Rare. 

ob-fusk'.  ob-fusque'.  v.  t.  [Cf. 

,  OF.  obfusquer,  ojtusquer,  F.  of- 
fusquer. ]  To  obfuscate  Obs. 

'  I1  o'bi-it  (5'bY-Yt).  [L.]  He  (or 
she)  died.  Abbr.  ob. 

Q  o'bi-it  si'ne  pro'le.  [L.]  He 
!  (or  she)  died  without  issue. 
O'bil  (o'bYl).  Bib. 
ob-im'bri-cate  (  5b-Ym'brY-k5t), 
a  Bot.  Imbricated,  with  the 
overlapping  ends  downward, 
o'bit-al,  a.  Sr  n.  Obituary.  Obs. 
obitte,  a.  [L.  obitus,  p.  p.  of 


o-bit'u-al  (G-bYPQ-41),  a.  [L. 
obitus  death.  See  obit.]  Of  or 
pert,  to  obits  ;  as,  obitual  days. 
—  n.  An  obituary.  Rare. 
o-bit'u-a-ri-ly  (-S-rY-lY),  adv.  of 
obituary.  See -ly. 
o-bit'u-a-rist  (-rYst),  n.  An  obit¬ 
uary  writer.  [tion.l 

obj.  Abbr.  Objective;  objec-l 
ob  ject',  a.  [L.  objectus,  p.  p.] 
Opposed  ;  objected  ;  also,  ex¬ 
posed  .  Obs. 

ob-ject'a-ble  (Qb-jgk'ta-b’l),  a. 

1.  Such  as  may  be  objected.  R. 

2.  Objectionable.  Rare. 

ob  jec  ta'tion  (Ob'jck-ta'shun), 
u.  Act  of  objecting.  Rare. 
ob-jec'ta-tive  ( 6b-j5k'td-tYv),  a. 
Given  to  objecting.  Rare. 
object  bail.  In  billiard  and  pool 
games,  the  ball,  or  any  ball,  de¬ 
signed  to  be  hit  by  the  cue  ball. 


object  blindness.  Med.  Condi 
tion  in  which’  objects  may  b* 
seen  distinctly,  but  are  of  nc 
significance  to  the  mind, 
ob  jec-tee' (bb'jfk-te'),  n.  Od« 
who  is  objected  to.  Rare. 
ob'ject-hood.  n.  See -hood. 
ob-jec 'tion-al  (5b-jgk'shun-dl), 
a.  Rare,  a  Of  or  pert,  to  ob¬ 
jection.  b  Objectionable, 
ob-jec 'tion-er.  ob-jec 'tion -1st, 
n.  An  objector.  Rare. 
ob'lect-ist,  n.  An  objectivism 
ob-jec' tiv.  Objective.  Ref.  Sp. 
ob-jec 'tive-ly,  adv.  of  objec¬ 
tive.  See -ly. 

ob-jec 'tive-ness.  n  See  -ness. 
objective  prism.  Astron.  A 
pnsrn  attached  in  front  of  the 
ohject  glass,  and  of  like  aper¬ 
ture,  the  combination  being 
equivalent  to  a  spectroscope 
with  the  slit  at  infinite  distance. 


ale,  senate,  care,  Am,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofa  ;  eve,  £vent,  find,  recent,  maker;  ice,  ill;  old,  obey,  orb,  5dd,  s5ft,  connect ;  use,  unite,  urn,  up,  circus,  menu  ; 

jj  Foreign  Word.  *  Obsolete  Variant  of.  ■+■  combined  with.  =  equals. 
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the  relative  neglect  of  the  subjective,  or  mental.  (2)  A 
theory  that  asserts  human  knowledge  to  have  objective  va¬ 
lidity.  b  Ethics.  A  theory  considering  the  moral  good  to 
be  objective,  c  u. Esthetics .  Theory  or  practice  of  objective 
art  or  literature.  See  objective,  a.,  3.  —  ob-lec'tiv  ist  n 
—  ob  Jec  ti  vis'tlc  (5b-jSk'ti-vTs'tTk),  a.  * 

Ob  Jec-tiv'l-ty  (5b'jgk-tiv'T-tT),  n.  State,  quality,  or  rela¬ 
tion  of  being  objective  ;  character  of  the  object  or  objective 
The  calm,  the  cheerfulness,  the  disinterested  objectivity  have 
disappeared  [in  the  life  of  the  Greeks].  j/.  Arnold. 

ob  jec'tiv  ize  (tfb-jgk'ti-viz),  v.  t.  ;  ob-jec'tiv-ized  (-vizd); 
ob-jec'tiv-iz'ing  (-viz'Tng).  To  objectify. 

Ob'ject  ize  (5b'jgk-tiz),  v.  t.  ;  -ized  (-tizd) ;  -iz'ing  (-tlz'Tng). 
To  objectify.  —  ob  ject-i  za'tion  (-tt-za'sh&n;  -ti-za'-),  n. 
Object  lesson  A  lesson  ill  which  object  teaching  is  made 
use  of  ;  fig.,  something  that  teaches  by  exemplifying  a 
principle  in  concrete  form. 

ob-jec'tor  (<?b-jSk'ter),  n.  [Cf.  L.  objector  an  accuser.] 
One  who  objects,  as  to  a  proposition  or  measure. 

Object  teaching-  A  method  of  instruction  in  which  illus¬ 
trative  objects  are  employed,  each  new  word  or  idea  being 
accompanied  by  a  representation  of  that  which  it  signi¬ 
fies.  It  is  used  especially  in  the  kindergarten. 

Ob- jur'gate  (tfb-jftr'gat ;  5b'jftr-gat),  r.  t.  ;  ob-jur'gat-ed 
(-gat-Sd ;  -gat'Sd);  ob-jur'gat-ing  (-Tng).  [L.  objurga- 

tus,  p.  p.  of  objurgare  to  chide  ;  ob  (see  ob-)  -f -  jurgare  to 
quarrel,  scold.]  To  chide  ;  to  reprove. 

Ob  jur-ga'tion  (Wjfjr-ga'slmn),  n.  [L.  objurgntio  :  cf.  F. 
objurgation.']  Act  of  objurgating  ;  reproof  ;  rebuke. 

With  a  strong  objurgation  of  the  elbow  in  his  ribs.  Landov. 
Syn.  —  See  abuse. 

Ob-Jur'ga-tO-ry  (tfb-jffr'gd-to-rT),  a.  [L.  objurgalorius .] 
Designed  to  objurgate  or  chide  ;  expressing  rebuke. 

The  objurgatory  question  of  the  Pharisees.  Paley. 
Ob-lan'ce-O-late  (5b-15n'se-o-lat),  a.  Bot.  Inversely  lance¬ 
olate. 

Oblate  (bb'lat ;  5b-lat';  87,  277),  a.  [L.  oblatus ,  used 
as  p.  p.  of  ojferre  to  bring  forward,  offer  ;  oh  (see 
ob-)  -f-  latus  borne.  In  sense  1  taken  as  the  opposite 
of  prolate.  See  tolerate.]  1.  Geom.  Flattened  or 
depressed  at  the  poles  ;  as,  an  oblate  spheroid. 

2.  Offered  up  ;  devoted  ;  consecrated  ;  dedicated  ; 

— used  chiefly  or  only  in  the  titles  of  Roman  Cath¬ 
olic  orders.  See  oblate,  n. 

oblate  ellipsoid  or  spheroid.  Geom.  See  ellipsoid  op 

REVOLUTION. 

oblate  (Ql/lat ;  5b-lat';  87,  277),  n.  [See  oblati.] 

R.  C.  Ch.  One  offered  or  devoted  to  the  mo-  oblan- 
nastic  life  or  to  some  special  religious  service  or  ceolute 
work  ;  specif.  :  a  A  child  dedicated  in  his  or  her  keaf. 
early  years  by  the  parents  to  the  monastic  life,  b  One  of 
a  class  of  persons  who  have  off  ered  themselves  and  their 
property  to  a  monastery,  in  which  they  live.  They  were 
common  in  the  Middle  Ages,  c  [c«p.]  A  member  of  a  con¬ 
gregation  of  secular  priests  or  of  a  community  of  women 
devoted  to  some  particular  work. 

Ob-late'  (5b-lat'),  V.  t. ;  ob-lat'ed  (-lat'Sd)  ;  ob-lat'ing 
(dating).  1.  To  offer.  Obs. 

2.  To  make  an  oblation  of ;  as,  to  oblate  the  elements. 

Ob  la'ti  (bb-la'tl),  n.  pi.  [LL.,  fr.  L.  oblatus.  See  oblate, 
a.]  R.  C.  Ch.  Oblates. 

Ob  la'tion  (-shftn),  n.  [L.  oblatio :  cf.  F.  oblation.  See  ob¬ 
late,  a.]  1.  Act  of  offering  to  God  or  any  gods,  esp.  of 

the  eucharistic  elements.  Locke. 

2.  Anything  offered  or  presented  in  worship  or  sacred  serv¬ 
ice  ;  an  offering  ;  a  sacrifice.  Locke. 

A  peculiar  .  .  .  oblation  given  to  God.  Jer.  Taylor. 

3.  An  offering  made  to  a  church,  as  for  the  expenses  of 
the  Eucharist,  or  to  support  the  clergy  and  aid  the  poor. 

4.  Act  of  giving,  or  a  gift.  Obs. 

oblation  to  the  curia,  Rum.  Hist.,  the  ceremony  of  offering  an 
illegitimate  son  for  membership  (which  was  hereditary)  in 
the  curia,  the  effect  being  to  legitimatize  the  sou  and  give 
him  rights  of  succession  to  the  father, 
ob-la'tion-a-ry  (-a-rT),  n.  [LL.  oblationarius.']  Eccl.  One 
who  receives  the  oblation. 

ob-la'tion-er  (-er),  n.  1.  One  who  makes  an  offering  as 
an  act  of  worship  or  reverence.  Obs. 

2.  An  oblationary. 

Ob'la-to-ry  (5b'ld-to-rT),  a.  [L.  oblatus ,  p.  p.  of  offerre  to 
offer  -f-  -ory.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  oblation. 

Ob-lec'tate  (bb-lSk'tat),  v.  t.  [L.  oblectatus ,  p.  p.  of  oblec- 
tare .]  To  delight ;  to  please  greatly.  Rare.  —  ob'lec-ta'- 
tion  (bblSk-ta'shwn),  n.  Rare. 

Obli  gate  (5b'lT-gat),  v.  t.  ;  ob'li-gat'ed  (-gat/Sd) ;  ob'li- 
gat'ing  (-gating).  [L.  obligatus ,  p.  p.  of  obligare.  See 
oblige.]  1.  To  bind,  or  fasten.  Obs. 

2.  To  bring  or  place  under  moral  or  legal  duty  or  con¬ 

straint  ;  to  bind  by  law  or  to  hold  by  a  constraining  mo¬ 
tive  ;  to  bind  by  an  obligation.  “  Obligated  by  a  sense  of 
duty.”  Proudjit. 

That  they  may  not  incline  or  be  obligated  to  any  vile  or  lowly 
occupation’s.  Landor. 

3.  To  pledge  as  security.  Obs. 

4.  To  place  under  obligation,  as  for  a  favor ;  to  oblige. 
Now  Dial,  or  Uncultivated. 


Ob'li-gate  (BblT-gat),  a.  [See  obligate,  v.  /.]  1.  Bound  ; 
under  obligation  ;  restricted,  as  to  one  line  of  action. 

2.  Biol.  Limited  to  a  single  life  condition  ;  —  opposed  to 
facultative ;  as  obligate  anaerobia  (which  see),  parasites, 
or  plants. 

ob  li  ga'tlon  (-ga'shSn),  n.  [F.  obligation, ,  L.  obligatio.  See 
oblige.]  1.  The  act  of  obligating,  or  binding,  one’s  self 
to  a  course  of  action.  Now  Rare. 

2.  Law.  A  bond  with  a  condition  annexed,  and  a  penalty 
for  nonfulfillment.  In  a  larger  sense,  it  is  a  formal  and 
binding  agreement  or  acknowledgment  of  a  liability  to  pay 
a  certain  sum  or  do  a  certain  thing. 

3.  That  which  a  person  is  bound  to  do  or  forbear  ;  any  duty 
imposed  by  law,  promise,  or  contract,  by  the  relations  of 
society,  or  bv  courtesy,  kindness,  etc. 

Every  niau  has  obligations  which  belong  to  his  station.  Duties 
extend  beyond  obligation ,  and  direct  the  unectioiie,  desires,  and 
intentions,  as  well  as  the  actions.  Whewell. 

4.  The  agreement,  promise,  contract,  oath,  or  the  like  by 
which  one  is  obligated  or  bound. 

5  That  which  obligates  or  constrains  ;  the  binding  power 
of  a  promise,  contract,  oath,  or  vow,  or  of  law  ;  that  which 
constitutes  legal  or  moral  duty  ;  as,  the  obligations  of  con¬ 
science,  of  affection,  or  of  ideals. 

By  the  obli  got  ion  of  a  contract  is  meant  the  means  which,  at 
the  time  of  its  creutiou,  the  law  affords  for  its  enforcement. 

Ill  U.  S.  710. 

6.  State  of  being  indebted  for  an  act  of  favor  or  kindness  ; 
also,  the  act  itself  ;  as,  to  place  others  under  obligations  ; 
his  aid  was  a  great  obligation. 

Syn.  —  See  duty. 

Ob'li  ga  to  ry  (5b'lT-ga-to-r7  ;  #b-lTg'd-  ;  277),  a.  [L.  obliga- 
torius:  cf.  F.  ob/igaloire.]  1.  Binding  in  law  or  conscience; 
imposing,  or  of  the  nature  of,  duty  or  obligation  ;  requiring 
performance  or  forbearance  of  some  act ;  — often  followed 
by  on  or  upon  ;  as,  obedience  is  obligatory  on  a  soldier. 

2.  Pertaining  to,  or  used  to  create  or  enforce,  an  obligation  ; 
as,  a  writ  obligatory. 

3  Biol.  =  obligate,  2. 

o  blige'  (o-blij'  ;  277  :  formerly  o-blej',  after  the  French , 
o-blij'  being  preferred  by  orthoepists  from  Buchanan , 
1766),  t».  t. ;  o-bliged'  (o-blljd')  ;  o-blig'ing  (6-blij'Tng). 
[OF.  obligier ,  F.  obliger ,  L.  obligare  ;  ob  (seeoB-)-f-^J^;^ 
to  bind.  See  ligament;  cf.  obligate.]  1.  To  constrain  by 
physical,  moral,  or  legal  force  ;  to  put  under  obligation  to 
do  or  forbear  something. 

Religion  obliges  men  to  the  practice  of  those  virtues  which  con¬ 
duce  to  the  preservation  of  our  health.  Til  lot  son. 

2  a  To  pledge  as  security  ;  to  pawn  or  mortgage.  Obs. 
b  To  bind  as  subject  to  a  penalty,  as  by  a  bond.  Obs. 

3.  To  bind  by  some  favor  rendered  ;  to  place  under  a  debt ; 
hence,  to  do  a  favor  to  ;  to  please  ;  gratify  ;  accommodate. 

The  gates  before  it  are  brass,  and  the  whole  much  obligctl  to 
Pope  Lrban  VIII.  Evelyn. 

More  obliged  to  you  than  I  can  express.  Mrs.  E.  Montagu. 

4.  To  make  fast ;  to  bind,  as  by  tying.  Obs. 
o  blige',  v.  i.  1.  To  constrain  ;  restrain. 

2.  To  do  something  as  a  favor,  esp.  by  way  of  entertain¬ 
ment  ;  as,  he  will  oblige  with  a  song.  Colloq. 

Ob  li  gee'  (bb'lT-je'),  n .  [ oblige  -}-  - ee .]  1.  Law.  One  to 
whom  another  is  obligated ;  one  towards  whom  another 
has  undertaken  an  obligation  ;  —  opposed  to  obligor. 

2.  One  who  obligates  himself.  Obs. 

3.  One  who  is  obliged  ;  —  opposed  to  obliger. 
o-blig'ing  (o-bllj'Tng),  p.  a.  Putting  under  obligation  ;  dis¬ 
posed  to  oblige  or  do  favors  ;  hence,  helpful ;  civil ;  kind. 

Mons.  Strozzi  has  many  curiosities,  and  is  very  obliging  to  a 
stranger  who  desires  the  sight  of  them.  Addison. 

Syn.  —  Civil,  complaisant,  courteous,  kind. 

—  o  blig'ing  ly,  adv.  —  o  bilging  ness,  n. 

Ob  li-gis'tic  (Sb'lT-jTs'tik),  a.  Of  or  pert,  to  the  obligations 
of  scholastic  disputation.  —  obligistic  proposition.  Logic ,  a 
proposition  which  has  to  be  admitted  in  disputation' 
ob'li-gor'  (bblt-gbr' ;  SblT-gSr'),  n.  [oblige -\- -or.]  Law. 
a  One  who  binds  himself,  or  gives  his  bond  to  another  ;  one 
who  places  himself  under  a  legal  obligation  ;  —  correlative 
to  obligee,  b  One  who  binds  another  ;  an  obliger.  Obs. 
Oblique'  (5b-lek';  -Ilk';  277),  a.  [L.  obliquus ;  ob  (see 
ob-)  -j-  root  of  liquis  oblique,  prob.  akin  to  licinus  bent  up¬ 
ward  :  cf.  F.  oblique.']  1.  Neither  perpendicular  nor  hori¬ 
zontal  ;  having  a  slanting  direction  or  position  ;  slanting  ; 
inclined  ;  diverging  from  a  given  straight  line. 

It  has  a  direction  oblique  to  that  of  the  former  motion.  Cheyne. 

2.  Not  straightforward  ;  indirect ;  obscure  ;  hence,  disin¬ 
genuous  ;  underhand  ;  perverse  ;  sinister. 

For  that  love  we  bear  our  friends  .  .  . 

Hath  in  it  certain  obligue  ends.  Drayton. 

This  mode  of  oblii/ue  research,  when  a  more  direct  one  is  de¬ 
nied,  we  find  to  be  the  only  one  in  our  power.  De  Quincey. 

3.  Not  direct  in  descent ;  collateral. 

4.  Bot.  Having  the  sides  unequal ;  asymmetrical,  as  a  leaf. 
5  Anat.  Designating  specif,  certain  obliquely  placed  mus¬ 
cles,  esp. :  a  The  thin  fiat  muscles  forming  the  outer  and 
middle  layers  of  the  lateral  walls  of  the  abdomen.  They 
are  bounded  in  front  by  the  line*  semilunares,  though 
their  aponeuroses  extend  past  these,  insheathing  the  rectus 
muscles.  The  fibers  of  the  external,  or  descending,  oblique  run 
chiefly  downward  and  mesially,  those  of  the  internal,  or 


ascending,  oblique  upward  and  mesially.  b  Either  of  two 
muscles  of  the  eyeball.  One,  the  superior  oblique,  arises  in 
mammals  above  tbe  optic  foramen,  and,  passing  forward 
and  through  a  pulley  at  the  upper  inner  part  of  the  orbit, 
ns  inserted  into  the  sclerotic  coat  above  the  external  rectus. 
The  other,  the  inferior  oblique,  passes  directly  from  the  floor 
of  the  orbit  to  the  outer  side  of  the  eyeball. 

6.  Arch,  Engin.  Skew  ;  as,  oblique  arch,  bridge,  etc. 
Syn.  —  See  circuitous. 

oblique  angle,  an  acute  or  obtuse  angle ;  —  opposed  to  a 
right  angle.  —  o.  ascension,  Aslron .,  an  arc  of  the  equator,  in¬ 
tercepted  between  the  first  point  of  Aries  and  that  point  of 
the  equator  which  rises  at  the  same  time  with  a  star  in  an 
oblique  sphere.  Obs.  in  Astron.  —  o.  case.  Gram.,  any  case 
except  the  nominative  and  vocative.  See  declension,  4. 

—  o.  circle,  Projection,  a  circle  whose  plane  is  oblique  to  tbe 
axis  of  the  primitive  plane.  —  o.  coordinates.  See  Cartesian 
coordinates ,  under  coordinate.  —  o.  descension,  Aslron.,  the 
arc  of  the  equator  between  the  first  point  of  Aries  and 
the  equatorial  point  which  sets  with  a  heavenly  body  in  an 
oblique  sphere.  Cf.  oblique  ascension.  Obs.  —  o.  fire,  MU., 
a  fire  the  direction  of  which  is  not  perpendicular  to  the 
front  of  the  position  or  line  fired  at.  —  o.  helicoid.  See  heli¬ 
coid  b.  —  o.  motion.  Music.  See  motion,  11  b-  —  o.  narration, 
indirect  discourse.  See  direct  discourse.  — o.  perspective. 
See  under  perspective.  —  o.  planes,  Dialing,  planes  which 
decline  from  the  zenith,  or  incline  toward  the  horizon.  — 
o.  sailing,  Xarig.,  the  movement  of  a  vessel  when  she  sails 
upon  a  course  making  an  oblique  angle  with  the  meridian. 
Rare.—  o.  sphere,  Astron.  Ar  Grog.,  tne  celestial  or  terres¬ 
trial  sphere  when  its  axis  is  oblique  to  the  horizon  of  the 
place,  or  as  it  appears  to  an  observer  at  any  point  on  the 
earth  except  poles  and  equator.—  o.  step.  Mil.,  a  marching 
step  formerly  used  by  which  the  soldier,  while  advancing: 
gradually  took  ground  to  the  right  or  left  at  an  angle  of 
about  25-. 

Ob  lique'  (#b-lek';  -irk' ;  277),  n.  1.  Geom.  An  oblique  line. 
2.  Anat.  An  oblique  muscle.  See  oblique,  a.,  5. 

Ob-lique'  (flb-lek';  tfb-lik'),  v.  i.  ;  0B-LiQUED'(-lekt';  -likt') ; 
ob-li'quing  (-le'kTng  ;  -11'kTug).  [Cf.  F.  obliquer.]  1.  To 
deviate  from  a  perpendicular  line ;  to  move  in,  or  have, 
an  oblique  direction  ;  as,  the  road  obliques  from  the  river. 
2.  Mil.  To  march  or  advance  obliquely,  at  an  angle  of  about 
45  degrees,  formerly  by  oblique  steps,  now  by  direct  steps, 
the  men  half-facing  to  right  or  left  and  marching  forward, 
ob-liq'ui  tOUS  (db-lTk'wT-t«8),  a.  Having  obliquity. 
Ob-liq'ui-ty  (-tT),  n.  ;  pi.  -ties  (-tTz).  [L.  obliquitas:  cf.  F. 
obliquite.]  1.  State  of  being  oblique;  deviation  from  a 
right  line  ;  deviation  from  parallelism  or  perpendicularity ; 
the  amount  of  such  deviation  ;  divergence  ;  as,  the  obliquity 
of  the  ecliptic  to  the  equator. 

2.  Deviation  from  ordinary  rules  ;  in  speech  or  conduct, 
indirectness.  Obs. 

3.  Deviation  from  moral  rectitude  or  sound  thinking. 

To  disobey  [God]  .  .  .  imports  a  moral  obliquity.  South. 
4-  Astron.  Of  the  ecliptic,  the  angle  between  the  planes  of 
the  earth’s  equator  and  orbit  (ecliptic),  the  mean  value 
being  23°  27'  3"  in  lf»l(),  and  slowly  diminishing. 

Ob  lit'er  ate  (tfb-lTt'er-atL  a.  [L.  obliteratus,  p.  p.  of  obli- 
lerare  to  obliterate  ;  ob  (see  ob-)  -|-  litera,  littera ,  letter. 
See  letter.]  1.  Blotted  out;  obliterated.  Note  Poetic. 
2.  Zool.  Indistinct,  as  certain  markings  of  insects. 

Ob  lft'er  ate  (tfb-ITt'er-at),  v.  t.  ;  -at'ed  (-at'Sd) ;  -at'ing 
(-at' Tng).  [L.  obliteratus,  p.  p.  of  obliterare  to  obliterate ;  ob 
(see  ob-)  -f-  litera ,  littera,  letter.  See  letter.]  1.  To  erase 
or  blot  out ;  eff  ace  ;  render  undecipherable,  as  a  writing. 

2.  To  wear  out ;  to  remove  or  destroy  utterly  by  any  means  ; 
to  render  imperceptible  ;  as,  to  obliterate  ideas,  landmarks. 

The  harsh  and  bitter  feelings  of  this  or  that  experience  are 
slowly  obliterated.  )V.  lilack. 

Syn.  —  Expunge,  cancel,  efface,  blot  out.  See  erase. 
ob-lit'er-a'tion  (-a'shihi),  n.  [L.  obUteratio.]  Act  of  ob¬ 
literating,  or  state  of  being  obliterated  ;  extinction, 
ob-lit'er-a  tive  (-llt'er-a-tlv),  a.  Tending  or  serving  to 
obliterate. 

Ob-liv'i  on  (/5b-lTv'T-un),  n.  [L.  oblivio,  akin  to  oblivisci  to 
forget :  cf.  OF.  oblivion.]  1.  Act  of  forgetting,  or  fact  of 
having  forgotten  ;  forgetfulness. 

Second  childishness  and  mere  obliviem.  Shale. 

2.  Specif.  :  Official  ignoring  of  offenses  ;  amnesty,  or  gener¬ 
al  pardon;  as, an  act  of  oblivion.  See  amnesty.  Sir  J. Davies. 

3.  State  or  fact  of  being  forgotten. 

The  origin  of  our  city  will  he  buried  in  eternal  oblivion.  Irving. 
Syn.  —  See  forgetfulness. 

ob-liv'i-OUB  (-us),  a.  [L.  obliviosus.]  1.  Evincing  oblivion  , 
forgetful  ;  forgetting  ;  — often  with  of. 

Through  age  both  weak  in  body  and  oblivious.  Latimer. 

2.  Promoting  oblivion  ;  causing  forgetfulness. 

She  lay  in  deep,  oblivious  slumber.  Longfellow. 

3.  Forgotten.  Obs. 

—  ob-liv'i-ous-ly,  adv.  —  ob-llv'l-ous  ness,  n. 
ob'long  (5b'l8ng ;  205),  a.  [L.  oblongus  ;  ob  (see  ob-) 

longus  long.]  Elongated,  esp.  as  deviating  from  a  square 
or  circular  form  ;  longer  in  one  direction  than  in  another, 
with  sides  parallel  or  nearly  so  ;  specif.:  a  Geom.  Rectan¬ 
gular,  with  adjacent  sides  unequal,  b  Rectangular,  with 
the  (normally)  horizontal  dimension  the  greater; — said 
of  a  picture,  a  sheet  of  paper,  a  book,  or  the  like,  c  Bot. 
Broadly  elliptical. 

ob'long,  n.  An  oblong  figure,  esp.  when  a  plane  rectangle. 


object  lens.  =  object  glass. 
ob'Ject-less,  a.  See  -less.  —  ob'- 
Ject-les8-ly,  adv.  —  ob'Ject-less- 

nesa.  n. 

object  matter.  Subject  matter, 
object  metal.  Astron.  The  prin¬ 
cipal  mirror  of  a  reflecting  tele¬ 
scope  ;  a  speculum, 
object  soul.  A  soul  ascribed  to  a 
material  object. 

object  speculum.  The  mirror 
of  a  reflecting  telescope  which 
receives  the  rays  of  light  from 
the  object  viewed.  [staff. I 
object  staff.  Surv.  =  levelino  | 
ob-Jec 'tu  al,  a.  IL.  objectus  an 
opposing  -f  -a/.]  Objective.  Obs. 

!  ob'Jet'  d’art'  (f>b;zhe'  darO  ; 
pi.  OBJETS  D’AKTfftb'zhc').  [F.] 
An  object  of  artistic  worth, 
ob  Ji'cient  (Sb-jTsh'^nt),  n.  [L. 
obgiciens,  p.  pr.  of  objicere  to  ob¬ 
ject]  An  objector.  Rare. 
ob'ju-ra'tlon  (Ob'jdD-ra'shun  ; 
243),  n.  [L.  objurare  to  bind  by 
outh  ;  ob  (see  ob-)  -f  jurare  to 
swear,  fr.  jus  right.]  A  bind¬ 
ing  by  oath.  Rare. 
ob  jure',  v.  i.  [L.  objurare,  v.  t.] 
To  swear.  Rare. 
ob-Jur'ga  tire  (<3b-jQr'ga-tYv),a. 
Objurgatory.  Rare.  —  ob-Jur'- 


ga-tive-ly,  adv.  Rare. 
ob-jur'ga-to-ri-ly  (-tfi-rT-lY),a</v. 
of  OBJURGATORY.  See -LY. 
obl.  .Ibbr.  Oblique  ;  oblong. 

||  oblat,  n.  [F.,  fr.  L.  oblatus. 
See  oblate.]  An  oblate  ;  also, 
a  disabled  soldier  quartered  in  a 
monastery.  Obs. 

||  ob-la'ta  (fib-la'trthn.  pi.  [L., 
neut.  pi.  of  oblatus,  used  as  p.  p. 
of  olf'erre  to  offer,bringforward.] 
Formerly,  in  tbe  English  Ex¬ 
chequer,  old  debts  or  gifts  to  the 
crown  remaining  unpaid,  or  the 
entries  for  them  in  the  rolls, 
ob'late  (bb'lat),  n.  [See  ob¬ 
lat  a.)  Eng.  Exchequer.  Any 
item  of  the  oblata.  Obs.  or  Hist. 
ob-late'ly,  adv.  of  oblate. 
ob-late'ness.  n.  a  See -ness,  b 
Specif.,  Astron.  =  compres¬ 
sion,  4.  or  kllipticity. 

|l  ob-la'tl-oCOb-la'shT-S),  n.  [L.] 
Rom.  Law.  Tender.  See  ten¬ 
der,  n.,  at.  [latorv .  I 

ob-la'tion-al  (-shi/n-dfl),  a.  Ob-| 
ob-la'trant.  a.  (L.  oblat rans, 
-antis,  p.  pr.]  Railing.  Obs. 
ob-la'trate.  r.  i.  fL.  oblatrare 
to  bark  airninst.]  To  rail  ;  carp. 
Ohs.  —  ob  la-tra'tlon.  n.  Ohs. 
ob-la'tum  ( bb-la'tiim),  ».  [XL. 


See  OBLATE.]  Geom.  An  oblute 

spheroid, 
oble.  OBLEY. 
oblesche.  f  OBLIGE, 
ob-le'sion,  n.  [See  ob-;  lesion.] 
Hurt ;  injury.  Obs.  [etc. I 
oblest,  oblester.  4*  ah balest, | 
ob'ley  (Ob'li ),  n.  [OF.  oubltfe, 
F.  oiio lie,  LL.  oblata.  Cf.  ob¬ 
lation.]  A  wafer,  esp.  of  altar 
bread.  Obs.  or  Hist. 
obliche.  +  oblioe. 
oblick.  +  oblique. 
ob'li-ga-ble  (Ob'lT-gd-b'l),  a. 
Acknowledging,  or  complying 
with,  obligation;  trustworthy. /(. 
ob'li-gant  (  tfb'll-grtnt),  a.  ‘  [L. 
oblignns,  -antis,  p.  pr.]  Obli¬ 
gating.—  n.  An  obligor.  -  ob'- 
li-gan-cy  (-gdn-sT),  n.  All  Rare. 
ob  ll-ga'tlon-al  (-g  S's  h  u  n-d  1), 
ob  li-ga'tion  a  ry  (-ft-rt),  a.  Ob¬ 
ligatory.  Rare. 
ob'li-ga-tlve  (5b']Y-g!t-tYv),  a. 
( >bligatory.  R.  —  ob'li-ga-tive- 
ness,  it.  R.  [obbuoato.I 
ob  11  ga'to  (8b/lf-gii'tfi),  a.  =| 
ob'li-ga  tor  (Sb'lY-gtBttfr).  n. 
[NL.]  Obliger;  obligor.  Rare. 
ob'li  ga-to-ri-ly  (-g  ci-t  (*>-r  T-l  Y), 
uf/r.  of  obi.mj  aTORT.  See -ly. 
ob'li-ga- to-ri-ness.  n.  See  -ness. 


obdi-ga'tum  (QiyiT-ga'tam),  n. 

[L.,  neut.  of  obligatus,  p.  p.] 
Logic.  In  scholastic  disputation, 
a  proposition  not  Belf-contradic- 
torv  assumed  for  argument, 
o-blige',  n.  Obligation.  Obs. 
o  bli-geant',  a.  [F.,  p.  pr.  of 
obliger.  ]  Obliging.  Obs. 
o-blig'ed-ly  (5-blTj'Pd-lY),  adv. 
Of  obliged,  p.  p.  [OBLIO  E,  V.  1. 1 
o-blig'ed-ness.  n.  See  -ness  ;| 
o-blige'ment  (fi-bllj'mfnt).  n. 
[Cf.  OF.  obligement .]  Obliga¬ 
tion.  Rare.  [obliges.  I 

o  blig'er  (-5  r),  n.  One  that  I 

oblight.  +  OBLITK. 
ob-lig'u-late,  a.  Hot.  Bearing 
the  ligult*  on  the  inner  side  of 
the  corolla,  as  the  ray  flowers 
in  certain  composites.  ’  Rare. 
ob  li-ma'tion.  n.  [L.  oblimare 
to  cover  with  mud.]  A  covering 
or  filling  with  mud  or  clay.  Obs. 
ob-liqu  an'gu  lar  ((5b-lek/2li)'- 
gfl-ldr  ;  <)b-ITk/-),  a.  Oblique- 
angled.  Rare. 

ob-liqu  an 'gu-lous,  a.  Obliqu- 
aosular.  Obs.  tf  R. 
obliquate.  v.  t.  (L.  obliquatus, 
p.  p/)  To  turn  aside.  Obs. 
ob  li-qua'tion  (5  b'l  i-k  w  u'- 
shan),  a.  [L.  obliquatio,  fr  ob- 


liquan  t<>  turn  obliquely.]  1-  A 

turning  to  one  side.  Obs.  or  R. 
2.  Anr.  Astron.  Angle  between 
the  plane  of  the  deferent  and 
the  line  at  right  nngles  to  the 
line  of  apsides  of  the  epicycle, 
oblique,  n.  A Tav.  In  maneu¬ 
vering,  a  change  of  course  of  less 
than  ninety  degrees,  usually  of 
three  points,  to  right  or  left, 
ob-lique'.  V.  t.  To  turn  oblique¬ 
ly.  Rare.  [oblique  angles. I 
ob-lique'-an/gled,  a.  Having  | 
ob-lique '-fire  ,  a.  Firearms. 
Having  a  firing  pin  which  moves 
obliquely  to  tne  piece’s  axis, 
ob-lique'ly.  adv.  of  oblique. 
ob-lique'ness.  n.  See -ness. 
obliqui-  +  OBLOQur. 
ob-li  .qui-an'gu-lar.  +  obliqu- 

ANOULAR. 

ob-lia'uid,  a.  Oblique.  Obs. 
ob-lrquous,  a.  [L.  obliquus.] 
Oblique.  Obs.  Oxf.  E.  I). 

||  ob-li'quus  (Bb-lT'kwh.H),  n.  [L., 
a  ]  Anat.  An  oblique  muscle 
oblise,  oblissh.  +  oblige. 
oblite,  a.  [L.  ohlitus,  p.  p.  of 
oblinere  to  besmear.]  Indistinct ; 
slurred  over.  Ota. 
ob-lite',  v.  t.  [L.  oblitus,  p.  p. 
of  oblivisci.]  To  forget.  Obs. 


ob-lit'er-a  tor  (flb-lYt'fr-a'tPr), 

n.  [L.  oblitterator .]  One  that 
obliterates,  [ing  oblivion.  Obs.  | 
ob-liv'i-al.a.  Oblivious  or  cnus-l 
ob-liv'i-ance.  n.  Also  ob-liv'i- 
an-cy  [1>.  oblivium  forgetful¬ 
ness.]  Oblivion.  Obs. 
ob-liv'i-ate,  t\  t.  [L.  oblivium 
forgetfulness  ]  To  forget.  Ohs. 
ob-liv'i-on.  i\  t.  To  oblivionize. 
Obs. 

ob-liv'i-on-ist,  n.  See  -ist. 
ob-liv'i  on-ize.  v.  t.  To  send  to 
oblivion  ;  to  forget.  Rar0. 
ob  li-viB'cence  (Ob'lY-vls'^rs), 
n.  [L.  obliviscens,  -entis,  p.  p«. 
of  oblivisci  to  forget.]  Forget¬ 
fulness.  [Obs.  I 

ob-liv'i-um.  n.  [L.j  Oblivion.! 
ob'li-vy,  n.  [L.  oblivium.]  Ob¬ 
livion.  Obs. 

ob'lo-c&te,  v.  t.  [L.  oblocatus, 
p.  p.  of  oblocare.)  To  hire  out. 
Obs.  —  ob/lo-ca'tion.  n.  Obs. 
ob  lo-cu'tion,  n.  [Cf.  OF.  oblo- 
cution.  See  obloquy.]  Evil 
speech  ;  slander  ;  also,  poor  lo¬ 
cution.  Obs. 

ob  lo-cu'tor  (bb'lA-kn'Wr  ;  8b- 
lbk'0-tfr),  n.  [L.  oblucutor.]  Di»- 
puter  ;  gainsayer.  f-iSH.| 

ob'long-ish(0b'15ng-Ysh),a.  Se«| 


io'od,  foot ;  out,  oil ;  chair;  go  ;  sing,  ii)k  ;  fteen,  thin;  nature,  verdure  (250);  K  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144) ;  boN  ;  yet;  7.h  =  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  in  Gcidb. 

Full  explanations  of  Abbreviations.  Slens.  etc..  Immediately  precede  the  Vocabulary. 
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oblo  quy  (5VlS-kwT),  n. ;  pi.  -quies  (-kwTz).  [L.  obloqui- 
um ,  fr.  obloqui  to  speak  against,  blame  ;  ob  (see  ob-)  -j- 
loqui  to  speak.  See  loquacious.]  1.  Ceusorious  speech  ; 
defamatory  language  ;  language  that  casts  contempt  on 
men  or  their  actions  ;  blame  ;  reprehension. 

Shall  names  that  made  your  city  the  glory  of  the  earth  be  men¬ 
tioned  with  obloquy  and  detraction  '(  Addison 

2.  State  of  being  under  censure  or  in  contempt  :  disgrace. 

3.  A  cause  or  object  of  reproach  ;  a  disgrace  Obs.  Shak. 
Syn.  —  Reproach,  odium,  censure,  contumely,  gainsay¬ 
ing,  reviling,  calumny,  slander,  detraction.  See  abuse. 

Ob  noxious  (<5b-n5k'shfts),  a.  [L.  obnoxiosuj ,  or  obnoxius ; 
ob{ see  ob-)  noxa  hurt,  harm.  See  noxious.]  1.  Subject, 
liable,  exposed,  or  open,  orig  only  to  harm,  injury,  or  evil. 
Now  usually  with  to  ;  as,  actions  obnoxious  to  censure. 

2.  Liable  to  censure  ;  exposed  to  punishment;  reprehensi¬ 
ble  ;  blameworthy.  Obs.  or  II.  “The  contrived  and  in¬ 
terested  schemes  of  .  .  .  obnoxious  authors.”  Bp.  Fell. 

3.  Subject  to  the  authority  or  power  of  another  ;  exposed 
or  open  to  a  (certain)  action  or  influence  ;  answerable  ; 
amenable;dependent; — usually  with  to.  Row  Chiefly  Legal. 

The  writings  of  lawyers,  which  are  tied  uud  obnoxious  to  their 
particular  laws.  Bacon 

4  Submissive  ;  obsequious.  Obs. 

6  Erroneously,  harmful ;  noxious.  Obs. 

6  Offensive ;  objectionable  ;  odious ;  hateful ;  as,  an  ob¬ 
noxious  statesman  ;  a  minister  obnoxious  to  the  Whigs. 

Syn.  —  See  hateful,  responsible. 

—  ob-nox'ious-ly,  adv.  —  ob  noxious  ness.  n. 

O'boe  (o'boi ;  o'bo-a  ;  277),  n.  [It.,  fr.  F.  hautbois.  See 
hautboy.]  1.  Music.  One  of  the  higher  wind  instruments 
in  the  modern  orchestra,  yet  of  great  antiquity.  It  has,  in 
its  modern  form,  a  slender  conical  tube,  slightly  flaring  at 
the  lower  end,  and  carrying  a  metal  staple  with  a  double 
reed  of  cane  at  the  upper.  Its  tones  are  reedy  and  pene¬ 
trating,  suited  for  plaintive  or  pastoral  effects,  and  extend 
in  compass  from  about  b1?  to  e"'  (see  pitch).  The  oboe  has 
had  various  names,  medieval  and  modern,  as  chalumeau, 
schalmei ,  shawm,  bombardo  piccolo ,  and  hautboy. 

2.  An  organ  reed  stop  giving  an  oboelike  tone. 

II  o'bo-e  d’  a-mo're  (o'bo-a  da-mo'ra  ;  o'bo-a')  fit.,  lit.,  oboe 
of  love],  an  older  form  of  the  oboe,  of  lower  pitch  than 
the  modern,  having  a  globular  bell  and  a  richer  and  more 
somber  tone.  —  II  o'bo  e  di  cac'cla  (de  kiit'cha)  [It.,  lit.,  oboe 
of  the  chase],  an  obsolete  alto  or  tenor  oboe,  more  properly 
classed  as  a  smaller  form  of  bassoon. 

O'bo  1st  (o'bo-Tst),  7i.  A  performer  on  the  oboe. 

Ob'O-lus  (5b'o-13s),  7i.  ;  L.  pi.  oboli  (-li).  [L.,  fr.  Gr.  000- 

Aos.]  1.  Gr.  Antiq.  A  weight  and  also  a  small  silver  coin  of 
Athens,  the  sixth  part  of  a  drachma.  See  drachma,  weight,  i 
2.  Any  of  several  small  European  coins,  as 
the  French  obole  or,  Obs.,  the  English  half¬ 
penny.  See  coin. 

Ob-O'vate  (ob-o'v&t),  a.  Bot.  Inversely  ovate. 

Ob  O'void  (-void),  a.  Bot.  Ovoid,  with  the 
broad  end  toward  the  apex,  as  some  fruits,  etc. 
ob-rep'tion  (5b-r<5p'sli3n),7i.  [L.  obreptio ,  fr. 
obi'epere ,  obreptum ,  to  creep  up  to;  ob  (see 
ob-)  -f-  7'epere  to  creep.]  1.  Act  of  creeping 
upon  with  secrecy  or  by  surprise.  Obs. 

2.  The  obtaining,  or  attempt  to  obtain,  gifts, 
a  dispensation,  etc.,  by  fraud  or  surprise;  — 
opposed  to  subreption. 
obrep-tl'tlous  (BiyrSp-tTsh'as),  a.  [L.  obrepticius.  See 
obreption.]  Done  or  obtained  by  surprise,  secretly,  or  by 
concealing  the  truth.  R. — obrep-ti'tious-ly,  adv.  R- 
O'bry  gear  (o'bri).  A  steering  gear,  used  in  the  White- 
head  torpedo,  in  which  the  angular  motion  of  a  gyroscope 
causes  an  air  motor  to  operate  and  actuate  the  steering 
rudders  when  the  torpedo  is  deflected  from  its  course.  It 
was  devised  by  Ludwig  Obry,  an  Austrian  engineer. 

Ob  scene'  (3b-sen'),  a.  [L.  obscenus ,  obscaenus ,  obscoenus , 
ill-looking,  filthy,  obscene  ;  prob.  fr.  obs-,  equiv.  to  ob  ( see 
ob-)  -f-  cae7ium  filth :  cf.  F.  obscene .]  1.  Foul;  filthy; 

disgusting.  Archaic. 

Obscene  with  sweat  and  grease  and  soot.  W.  E.  Ilenley. 

2.  Offensive  to  chastity  or  modesty;  expressing  or  pre¬ 
senting  to  the  mind  or  view  something  that  delicacy, 
purity,  and  decency  forbid  to  be  exposed  ;  impure  ;  as,  ob¬ 
scene  language ;  obscene  pictures. 

3.  Inauspicious  ;  ill-omened.  Obs. 

At  the  cheerful  light. 

The  groaning  ghosts  and  birds  obscene  take  flight.  Dryden. 
Syn.  —  Impure,  indecent,  unchaste,  lewd.  See  coarse. 

—  ob-scene'ly,  adv.  —  ob-scene'ness,  n. 
ob-scen'i  ty  (db-sgn'T-tl),  n.;  pi.  -ties  (-tTz).  [L.  obsceni - 

tas:  cf.  F.  obscenite .]  1.  That  quality  in  words  or  things 

which  presents  what  is  offensive  to  chastity  or  purity  of 
mind  ;  obscene  or  impure  language  or  acts  ;  moral  impurity; 
lewdness  ;  as,  the  obscenity  of  a  speech,  or  a  picture. 

2.  Filthiness;  foulness.  Obs.  or  Ai'chaic. 


Ob-SCUr'ant  (3b-skur'3nt),n.  [L.  obscura7is,  p.  pr. :  cf.  G. 
obskura7it.]  One  who  obscures  ;  ono  who  strives  to  prevent 
enlightenment  or  to  hinder  the  progress  of  knowledge  and 
wisdom,  —  a.  Obscuring;  pertaining  to  an  obscurant. — 
ob-scur'ant  ism  (-3n-tTz’m),  w.— ob  scur'ant-ist.  n.d:  a. 
ob  scu-ra'tion  (5b/8ku-ra'shftu),  n.  [L.  obscuruiio.  See 
obscure,  v.  f.]  Act  of  obscuring,  or  state  of  being  obscured  ; 
occupation  ;  as,  the  obscuration  of  the  moon  in  an  eclipse, 
ob  scure'  (3b-skur'),  a.  [L.  obscurus,  orig.,  covered  ;  ob 
(see  ob-)  -|-  a  root  probably  meaning,  to  cover  ;  cf.  L. 
scutum  shield,  Skr.  sku  to  cover;  cf.  F.  oliscur.  Cf.  sky.] 

1.  Covered  over,  shaded,  or  darkened  ;  destitute  of  light ; 
imperfectly  illuminated  ;  dusky;  dim. 

Ilis  lamp  shall  be  put  out  in  obscure  darkness  Pror.  xx.  20. 

2.  Of  or  pert,  to  darkness  or  night ;  inconspicuous  to  the 
sight ;  indistinctly  seen  ;  hidden  ;  remote  from  observation. 

The  obscure  corners  of  the  earth  Sir  J.  Davies. 

3.  Not  noticeable  ;  humble;  mean.  “  O  base  and  obscure 
Vulgar.”  Shak.  “  An  obscure  person.”  Atterbury. 

4.  Not  clear,  full,  or  distinct ;  clouded;  as,  an  obscure  view. 

5.  Not  easily  understood;  not  clear  or  legible;  abstruse 
or  blind  ;  as,  an  obscure  passage  or  inscription. 

Syn.  —  Indistinct,  darksome,  shadowy,  misty  ;  intricate, 
mysterious;  retired,  unknown,  humble,  mean.  See  dark. 
obscure  rays,  Optics,  those  rays  which  are  not  luminous  or 
visible  ;  tne  rays  oi  the  invisible  spectrum, 
ob-scure',  n.  Obscurity,  or  an  obscure  part,  as  in  a  picture, 
ob  scure',  r.  t.  ;  ob-scured'  (-skurd') ;  ob-scur'ing  (-skur'- 
I  Tng).  [L.  obscurare ,  fr.  obscurus :  cf.  OF.  obscu7'er.  See 
1  obscure,  <7. ]  To  make  obscure  ;  to  darken  ;  to  make  dim  ; 
to  keep  in  the  dark ;  to  hide  ;  to  make  less  visible,  intel¬ 
ligible,  legible,  glorious,  beautiful,  or  illustrious. 

They  are  all  couched  in  a  pit  hard  by  Herne's  oak,  with  ob¬ 
scured  lights.  Shak. 

There  is  scarce  any  duty  which  has  been  so  obscured  by  the 
writings  of  learned  men  as  this  Wake. 

ob  scu'ri  ty  (3b-sk\i'rT-tT),  n.  ;  pi.  -ties  (-tTz).  [L.  ob- 

scuritas:  cf.  F.  obscuriti.]  1.  Quality  or  state  of  being 
obscure  ;  darkness  ;  state  of  being  inconspicuous,  uncom¬ 
prehended,  or  imperspicuous. 

They  were  now  brought  forth  from  obscurity,  to  be  contem¬ 
plated  by  artists  with  admiration  and  despair.  Macaulay 

2.  An  obscure  person,  place,  or  thing,  as  an  obscure  ex¬ 
pression,  a  darkly  shaded  place,  etc. 

Syn.  —  Darkness,  dimness,  gloom. 

Ob'se-crate  (5b'se-krat),r.  t.  ;  -crat'ed  (-krat/Sd)  ;  -crat' 
ing  (-krat'Tng).  [L.  obsecratus ,  p.  p.  of  obsecrare ,  prop., 
to  ask  on  religious  grounds  ;  ob  (see  ob-)  -f-  sacrare  to  de¬ 
clare  as  sacred,  fr.  sacer  sacred.]  To  beseech  ;  supplicate  ; 
implore.  Rare. 

Ob  se-cra'tion  (-kra'shSn),  n.  [L.  obsecratio:  cf.  F.  obse¬ 
cration.]  1.  An  obsecrating  ;  supplication  ;  hence,  one  of 
those  suffrages  of  the  Litany  beginning  with  by  (L.  per). 

2.  Rhet.  A  figure  of  speech  in  which  the  orator  implores 
the  assistance  of  God  or  man. 

Ob'se-quent  (5b'se-kwunt),  a.  [L.  obsequens,  p.  pr.]  Yield¬ 
ing  ;  submissive  ;  obsequious.  Obs.  except  in  phrase  below, 
obsequent  stream.  Phys.  Gcoq .,  a  stream  flowing  down  a 
steep  slope  of  resistant  rock  In  a  direction  opposed  to  the 
dip  of  the  rock,  and  joining  a  subsequent  valley  developed 
along  the  strike  of  a  weaker  bed  beneath  the  more  re¬ 
sistant  one. 

ob-se'qul-al  (ob-se'kwi-31),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  obsequies. 
Ob-se'qui  OUS  (-fis),  a.  [L.  obsequiosvs ,  fr.  obsequium  com¬ 
pliance,  fr.  obsequi  to  comply  with  ;  ob  (see  ob-)  -f-  sequi 
to  follow:  cf.  F.  obsequieux.  *  See  sequence;  cf.  obsequy.] 

1.  Complaisant ;  compliant ;  devoted.  Aow>  Rare. 

II  is  servants  weeping, 

Obsequious  to  his  orders,  bear  him  hither.  Addison. 

2.  Servilely  or  meanly  attentive;  compliant  to  excess; 
cringing;  fawning;  as,  obsequious  flatterer,  parasite. 

3.  [See  obsequy.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  obsequies  ;  funereal. 

Obs.  “  To  do  obsequious  sorrow.”  Shak. 

Syn.  — Compliant,  yielding,  servile.  See  obedient. 

—  ob-se'qui  ous  ly,  adt .  —  ob  se'qui-ous  ness.  n. 
ob'se-quy  (5b'se-kwT),  71.  ;  pi.  -quies  (-kwTz).  [LL.  obse- 

quiae,  pi.,  funeral  rites  ;  prob.  due  to  confusion  of  L.  obse¬ 
quium  with  ex sequiae  funeral  (Oa*/.  E.  D.).  See  obsequious.] 

1.  The  last  duty  or  service  to  a  person,  rendered  after  his 
death  ;  hence,  a  rite  or  ceremony  pertaining  to  burial ;  — 
now  only  in  pi.  “  Chief  mourner  at  his  obseqxries.”  Dipden. 

with  silent  obsequy  and  funeral  train.  Milton. 

2.  Obsequiousness.  Obs. 

ob  serv'a  ble  (3b-zQr'va-b’l),  a.  [L.  observabilis :  cf.  F. 
observable.]  1.  That  must  or  may  be  observed,  regarded, 
or  kept ;  as,  forms  observable  in  social  intercourse. 

2.  Capable  of  being  observed  ;  discernible  :  noticeable. 

The  difference  is  sufficiently  observable.  Southey. 

3.  a  Worthy  of  being  observed  ;  noteworthy  ;  as,  an  ob¬ 
servable  case.  Obs.  b  Hence,  remarkable  ;  notable.  Obs. 

—  ob-serv'a-ble-ness,  n.  —  ob  serv'a-bly,  adv. 
Ob-serv'ance  (-vans),  n.  [F.  observance ,  L.  observant ia. 

See  observant.]  1.  Act  or  practice  of  observing  a  rule, 
law,  custom,  or  the  like  ;  a  heeding  or  keeping  with  care  ; 


Obovate 

Leaf 


—  usually  with  a  sense  of  strictness  and  fidelit}' ;  as,  the 
observance  of  the  Sabbath  ;  the  strict  observance  of  duties. 

2.  An  act,  ceremony,  or  rite,  as  of  worship  ;  esp.,  a  custom¬ 
ary  act  or  service  of  attention  ;  a  form  ;  practice  ;  custom. 

At  dances 

These  young  folk  kept  their  observances.  Chaucer 
Some  represent  to  themselves  the  whole  of  religion  as  consist¬ 
ing  in  a  few  easy  observances  #  Royers 

3.  A  religious  or  monkish  rule  or  ordinance  ;  also,  a  com¬ 
pany  or  order  bound  to  such  rule,  or  their  convent ;  —  used 
specif,  of  strict  Franciscans,  or  Observants. 

4.  Respectful  attention  ;  dutiful  service  ;  deference ;  hom¬ 
age.  Archaic.  “  Court  obseivance .”  Beau,  di-  FI. 

To  compass  her  with  sweet  observances.  Tennyson. 

5.  Attentive  care  ;  vigilance.  Obs.  Chaucer. 

6.  Act  of  observing,  or  noticing  ;  observation. 

Syn.  —  See  observation. 

ob-serv'ant  (8b-zfir'vSnt),  a.  [L.  observans ,  - antis ,  p.  pr. 
of  observare:  cf.  F.  obsexvant.  See  observe.]  1.  Taking 
notice  ;  viewing  or  noticing  attentively  ;  watchful ;  atten¬ 
tive  ;  as,  an  observant  spectator  ;  obseivant  habits. 

2.  Submissively  attentive  ;  obediently  watchful ;  regard¬ 
ful  ;  mindful ;  —  with  of;  as,  to  be  obseivant  of  rules. 

AVe  are  told  how  observant  Alexander  was  of  his  master  Aris¬ 
totle.  Sir  K.  Diyby. 

3.  Careful ;  heedful ;  as,  observa7it  to  avoid  off  ense, 
ob-serv'ant  (3b-zfir'v3nt ;  5b'zer-v3nt),  n.  1.  One  who 

observes  a  prescribed  form,  rule,  or  law  ;  — with  of.  Obs. 

2.  An  assiduous  or  obsequious  servant  or  attendant.  Obs. 

Silly  ducking  observants 

That  stretch  their  duties  nicely.  Shak. 

3.  [cap.]  R.  C.  Ch.  One  belonging  to  a  former  separate 
family  of  Franciscan  Observantiues  ;  —  called  also  Observ¬ 
ant  Friars  or  Friars  Observants. 

Ob-serv'ant  ine  (<5b-zfir'v3n-tTu  ;  Sb'zer-vSn'tTn),  n.  [F. 
observantin.]  R.  C.  Ch.  a  One  belonging  to  a  branch  of 
the  Order  of  Franciscans  that  adheres  more  strictly  than 
the  other  branch,  the  Conventuals,  to  the  rule  as  laid 
down  by  the  founder,  esp.  as  to  poverty.  The  Observantiues 
are  now  included  in  the  designation  Fiiars  Minor ,  which 
comprises  all  Franciscans  except  the  Conventuals  and  the 
Capuchins,  b  One  belonging  to  a  branch  of  the  Carmelites 
observing  the  stricter  rule  ratified  by  Innocent  IV.  ;  —  dis¬ 
tinguished  fr6m  Convert tual. 

ob  ser  va'tion  (i5b'zer-va'sh3n),  n.  [L.  observatio:  cf.  F. 
observation.]  1.  Act  or  practice  of  observing  something 
prescribed  ;  observance  (in  sense  1).  Obs.  or  R. 

We  are  to  procure  dispensation  or  leave  to  omit  the  observation 
of  it  in  such  circumstances.  Jer.  Taylor. 

2.  Act  or  faculty  of  observing,  or  taking  notice  ;  act  of 
seeing,  or  of  fixing  the  mind  upon,  anything. 

My  observation,  which  very  seldom  lies.  Shak. 

3.  Fact  of  being  observed  ;  as,  he  was  for  a  long  time  in 
danger  of  observation. 

4  Respectful  attention  ;  regard  ;  heed.  Obs. 

5.  Science.  Act  of  recognizing  and  noting  some  factor  oc¬ 
currence,  esp.  in  nature,  often  involving  the  measurement 
of  some  magnitude  with  suitable  instruments  ;  specif., 
Naut. ,  the  ascertaining  of  the  altitude  of  a  heavenly  body  to 
find  a  vessel’s  position  at  sea  ;  as,  to  take  an  observation ; 
temperature  obserx^ations.  Also,  the  information  or  record 
so  obtained. 

6  The  result  of  an  act,  or  of  acts,  of  observing;  view; 
reflection  ;  conclusion  ;  judgment. 

In  matters  of  human  prudence,  we  shall  find  the  greatest  ad¬ 
vantage  in  making  wise  observations  on  our  conduct.  J.  Watts. 
7-  Hence  :  An  expression  of  an  opinion  or  judgment  upon 
wliat  one  has  observed  ;  a  remark.  “  That ’s  a  foolish  ob¬ 
servation. ”  Shak. 

8.  Something,  as  an  ordinance,  rite,  custom,  or  the  like, 
which  has  to  be  observed  ;  an  observance.  Obs. 

Syn.  —  Observation,  observance.  In  modern  usage,  ob¬ 
servation  (see  remark)  commonly  designates  the  act  or 
the  result  of  considering  or  marking  attentively  (esp.)  a 
fact  or  an  occurrence  ;  observance  (see  celebrate) denotes 
the  act  of  heeding  and  following,  in  one’s  conduct,  what 
is  laid  down  or  prescribed  as  a  duty  or  custom ;  as,  the 
observation  of  an  eclipse,  the  habit  of  obse7'x  ation  ;  the  ob¬ 
servance  of  the  Sabbath,  the  observance  of  due  ceremony  ; 
cf.  astronomical  observations ,  religious  observances. 
ob  ser- va'tion  al  (-31),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  observation ; 

—  distinguished  from  experimental. 

observation  car  A  railway  passenger  car  made  so  as  to 
facilitate  seeing  the  scenery  en  route  ;  a  car  open,  or  with 
glass  sides,  or  with  a  kind  of  open  balcony  at  the  rear, 
observation  mine  A  submarine  mine  nred  electrically 
by  an  observer  on  shore  or  on  board  ship,  the  most  modern 
variety  having  moored  directly  above  it  a  contact  buoy 
which  when  struck  by  a  vessel  closes  an  electric  circuit, 
thus  signaling  to  the  observer,  who  then  fires  the  mine, 
ob  serv'a-to  ry  (3b-zflr'va-t6-rY),  n. ;  pi.  -ries  (-rlz).  [Cf. 
F.  observatoire.]  1.  A  building  or  place  equipped  with  in¬ 
struments  for  observing  natural  phenomena,  as  in  meteor¬ 
ology,  magnetism,  and  esp.  of  the  heavenly  bodies. 

2.  A  situation,  position,  or  place,  as  a  building  or  elevated 
chamber,  affording  or  commanding  a  wide  view  ;  a  lookout. 


ob-lon'gi-tude  (5b-10n'i'f-tud), 
n.  ICf.  longitude.]  State  of 
being  oblong.  R.  —  ob-lon  gi- 
tu'di-nal  (-tu'dl-nal),  a.  R. 
ob'long  ly,  adv.  of  oblong. 
ob'long-neBs,  n.  See  -n  ess. 
ob  long-o'vate,  a  Between  ob¬ 
long  and  ovate. 

ob-ion'gum  (0b-ir>i)'g£tm),  n.  ; 
L.pl.-a  A(-ga).  LNL.]  Geoni. 
A  prolate  spheroid, 
ob-lo'qui-al  (5h-lo'kwt-^l),  a. 
Pertaining  to  obloquy.  Rare. 
ob-lo'qui-ous  Gils),  a.  Charac¬ 
terized  by  obloquy.  Rare. 
obGuc-ta'tion  (Ob^lnk-ta'shiin). 
n.  [L.  obluctatio,  fr.  obluctari 
to  struggle  against.]  Resistance: 
opposition.  Obs. 
ob-mit',  r.  t.  Also  ob-mlss'.  [L. 
ob  +.  rnittere,  missum,  to  send.] 
To  omit.  Obs. 

ob-mur  mu  ra'tion,  ob-mnr'- 
mur-ing,  n.  [L.  obmtirmui'atio , 
fr.  obmurmurare  :  tth  (see  ob-)  -f- 
murmurare  to  murmur.)  Act  of 
complaining.  Obs. 
ob  mu  tes'cence  (Ol/mn-tCs'- 
£n6),  n.  [L.  obmutescens ,  p.  pr. 
of  obmutescere  to  become  dumb, 
or  mute.]  A  becoming  or  keep¬ 
ing  dumb;  also,  a  keeping  silent, 
or  mute.  Rare.  —  ob  mu-tea'- 
cent  G^nt),  a.  Rare. 
ob-neb'u-late  (5b-nCb'fI-lat),  v. 


t.  fob-  -f  L.  nebula  fog.]  To  be¬ 
cloud  ;  befog.  Rare. 
ob-nix'e-lv,  adv.  Also  ob-nix'- 
ious-ly.  [L.  obnixu.*i  p  p  of  ob- 
niti  to  6trive  against  :  cf .  obnixe, 
adv.]  Earnestly.  Obs. 
ob-nounce'  (8b-nouna'),  v.  i.  (L. 
obnuntiare  ;  ob  (see  on-)  +  nun- 
tiare  to  tell.]  Rom.  Antiq.  To 
t**ll  of  an  ill  omen. 
ob'nox-i'e-tytblvnbk-sT'f-tYVw. 
(From  L.  obnoxius  obnoxious.) 
Obnoxiousness.  Rare.  [Obs.  [ 
ob-nu'bi-late.  a.  Obnubilated.  | 
ob-nu'bi-lat®  <8b-nfl'bl-lat),  v. 
t.  [L.  obnubilatus ,  p.  p.  of  obnu- 
bilare  to  obscure.  See  nu bi- 
cate.)  To  cloud;  obscure.  Rare. 
—  ob-nu  bi-la'tlon  (-15'shtZn),  n. 
ob-nu'bi-lous,  a.  [L.  obmtbilus.] 
I  Cloudy  ;  obscure.  Obs. 
j  obofe.  +  above. 

|  o'boi  (  b'h«.l  :  ub'<"<l ),  ».  .\n  an¬ 
cient  Greek  coin  ;  an  oholus. 
ob'o-la-ry  (8b'6~lK-rI ),  a.  [See 
o  bolus.]  Possessing  on  I  v  small 
coins  ;  impoverished.  Ilare. 
ob'ole  (Qb'51),  n.  [F.]  1.  Sec 

coin.  [grains.  Ob.«.| 

2.  A  weight  of  10,  12,  or  14 1 
ob'o-lo  (fib'ft-15),  7i.  [Cf.  obo- 
LU8.1  See  coin. 

||  ob'o-los  (-IBs),  n.  =  o bolus. 
ob'o-me'goid  (Bb/B-me'goid),  a. 
Obversely  omegoid. 


0-bon'go  ((GbBo'gB).  n.  A  Pyg¬ 
my  of  a  tribe  discovered  by  Du 
*CnaiUu  in  western  equatorial 
Africa. 

O'both  (o'bBth  :  -bBth).  Rib. 
obout.  +  ABOUT, 
ob-o'val.  <i.  Obovate  Rare. 
ob  o  va  ti-fo'll  ous  (Bb  ri-vg'tY- 
io'll-tts).  a.  [obovate  -4-  -foliovs.] 
Bot.  Obovate-leaved.  Rare. 
ob-pro'bre.  ob-pro'bry.  +  ou- 
I’ROBKE,  OI’UROBKY. 
ob  py-ram'i-dal  (Bb/pT-rRm'T- 
drtl),  a.  Inversely  pyramidal, 
ob-pyr'i-form  (ob-pTr'T-fdrm), 
a.  Inversely  pyriform. 

||  o'bra  de  co-miin',  o'bra  de 
nin-gun'  (o'bra  da  ko-moon'. 
o'bra  da  neij-goon').  [Sp.] 
j  Everybody’s  work  or  business 
(is)  nobody’s  work  or  business. 

I  obraid.  obraj'de.  f  upbraid. 
obregge.  •)*  abridge. 
obrize,  n.  Also  obrison.  [L. 
obryza,  obryzuin  ( aurum fr. 
Gr.  60pv^op  ixfiva  op)  tried  or 
standard  gold  :  cf.  OF.  obrizd 
(or).]  Fine  or  refined  gold.  Obs. 
ob'ro-gate  (Bb'ru-gat),  r.  t.  [L. 
obroqatus.  p.  p.  of  obrogare  to 
obrogate.J  To  modify  or  repeal 
(a  law)  in  whole  or  in  part  by 
passing  a  new  law;  -  used  chief¬ 
ly  as  a  Roman-law  term.  —  ob/- 


ro-ga'tion  (-ga'shiln),  n. 

||  ob-rok'  (Bl)-rBk'),  n.  [Russ. 
obrok.)  A  rent:  also,  a  poll  tax 
paid  by  a  peasant  absent  from 
an  estate  or  village.  Russia. 
ob'ro-tund',  a.  rtf  early  spheri¬ 
cal,  but  with  one  diameter 
slightly  exceeding  the  others, 
ob  ru-en-da'ri-um  (Bb'roo-Bn- 
da'ri-ilm  ;  115),  n.  [  L.  obruen- 
■  gerundive  of  obrvere  to 
cover.)  Archttol.  An  earthen 
vessel  to  cover  or  contain  a  cin¬ 
erary  urn. 

ob-rute',  r.  (.  [L  ohrutus,  p.  p. 
of  obrurre  to  overwhelm.)  To 
overthrow  ;  overwhelm.  Obs. 
obs.  Abbr.  Observation  ;  observ¬ 
atory  :  obsolete, 
ob-sce'nous.  a.  [I>.  obscenus. f 
Obscene.  ob-sce'nous-ly,  adv. 
—  ob-sce'nous-ness,  u.  All  Obs. 
ob-scu'ran-ty  (ob-skQ'ran-st), 
n.  Obscurantism.  Rare. 
ob'seu-rate,  a.  [L.  obscuratus, 
p.  p.  of  obscurare  to  obscure.) 
Obscured  Ohs.  [Obs.i 

ob-scu'ra-tive.  a.  Ohscuring.| 
ob-scure'.  r.  i.  To  become  dark: 
also,  to  bide:  to  keep  dark.  Obs. 
ob  scur'ed-ly  (ob-skur'6d-lT), 
adv.  of  obscured ,  p.  p. 
ob-scure'ly,  adv.  of  obscure. 
ob-scure'ment,  n.  Obscuration, 
ob-scure'ness,  a.  See  -ness. 


ob-scur'er  (»/b-skur'5r),  n.  One 
that  obscures. 

ob-scu'ri-fy,  v.  t.  [obscure  -f  -fy.) 
To  obscure.  Obs. 
ob-scur'ism  («5b-sk0r'tz’ni),  n. 
Obscurantism.  Rare. 

I)  ob-scu'rum  per  ob-BCu'ri  us. 
[L.]  (Explaining)  an  obscure 
thing  by  one  more  obscure, 
obsecat  +  obcaimik. 
ob  se-cra'tion-a-ry  (Bb'sf-kra'- 
shan-ff-rT).  a.  Obsecrntory.  R. 
ob'se-cra-to-ry  (B  b's  P-k  r  fl-t  0- 
rY),  a.  Expressing,  or  used  in, 
entreaty  ;  supplicatory.  Rare. 
ob-sede'.  »\  f.  [F.  obsdder,  L. 
obsidere.  J  To  obsess.  Rare. 
ob'se-quence.  w.  [L.  obseguen- 
tia ,  fr.  obsequens,  n.  pr.)  Obse¬ 
quiousness  :  compliance.  Run  ■ 
ob-se'qui-a  (Bb-sc'kwY-d),  n.  pi. 
[L.,  pi.  of  obsequium.  Cf.  obse¬ 
quious.)  Rom.  Laic.  See  pa¬ 
tron. 

ob-se'qui-ence  (-£ns).  Erroneous 
for  OBSKQUKKCE.  Rare. 
ob'se-quies.  n.,jd.  of  obsequy. 
ob-se'qui  os 'i-ty  (db-se'kwY-Bs'- 
Y-tY),  u.  [LL.  obsequiositas.]  Ob¬ 
sequiousness.  Rare. 
ob-seq'ul-ty  (Ob-sck'wY-tY),  n. 
Obsequiousness.  Rare. 
ob'se-quy,  n.  [L.  obsequium 
compliance.)  Obsequiousness ; 
also,  ritual.  Obs. 


ob'ser-ate,  v.  t.  [L.,  nbseratus, , 
j  p.  p.  of  obserare  to  bolt  ;  ob  (see 
I  ob-)  -+•  sera  bolt.)  To  lock  up. 
j  Obs.  —  ob  ser-a'tion,  n.  Obs. 
ob-Berv'.  Observe.  Rtf.  So. 
ob-serv'a-bl.  Observable.  R  Sp 
ob-serv'a-ble,  a.  Anything 
noteworthy  or  observable.  Obs. 
ob-serv'al,'  n.  Observance.  Obft 
ob-serv'an-cy  (<5b-z0r'vr/n-sY), 
n.  Observance.  Obs.  or  R. 
ob  ser-van'dum  (B  b'z  e  r-v  ft  n'- 
d«m),  n.;  L.  j  l.  -da  (-da).  [L.] 
A  tiling  to  be  observed, 
ob'ser-van'tlal-ly,  adv.  Observ¬ 
antly.  Obs. 

Ob -serv'ant-ist.  n.  A  Francis¬ 
can  Observantine.  [ant.  I 

ob-serv'ant-ly,«rfv.of  observ-I 
ob-Berv'ant-ness.  n.  See -ness. 
ob'ser-vate,  v.  t.  [L.  observatus, 
p.  p.]  To  observe.  Obs. —a. 
Observed.  Obs. 
ob  ser  va'tion-al-ism  (Bb'zPr- 
va'shun-tfl-Yz’m).  n.  The  the¬ 
ory  that  knowledge  is  based  on 
observation.  [servation  al.  I 
ob'ser-va'tion-al-ly^tfr.  of  ob-| 
ob-serv'a-tive  (ob-zflr'vd-tlv), 
a.  1.  Observant.  Rare. 

2.  Observable.  Obs. 
ob'ser-va  tor  (8  b'z  P  r-v  a  t  P  r; 
Bb/z?r-va'tPr),  n.  [L  :  cf.  F. 
observateur.]  Obs.  1.  One  who 
observes  (in  various  senses). 


ale,  senate,  care,  am,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofa  ;  eve,  Svent,  end,  recent,  maker ;  ice,  ill ;  old,  obey,  orb,  6dd,  sftft,  connect ;  use,  unite,  urn,  up,  circus,  menu ; 

II  Foreign  Word.  f  Obsolete  Variant  of.  -f  combined  with.  =  equals. 
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Ob  serv'a-tO  ry  (tfb-zfir'va-to-rT),  a.  l’ert.  to  observation, 
esp.  when  scientific. 

Ob  serve'  (5b-zQrv'),  v.  t.;  ob-servrd'  (-ztirvd') ;  ob-serv'- 
ing.  [L.  observare ,  observation  ;  ob  (see  ob-)  -f-  servnre  to 
save,  preserve,  keep,  heed,  observe  :  cf.  F.  observer.  See 
serve.]  1.  To  take  notice  of  by  appropriate  conduct  ;  to 
conform  one’s  action  or  practice  to  ;  to  keep  ;  heed  ;  obey  ; 
to  comply  with ;  as,  to  observe  rules  or  commands  ;  to  ob¬ 
serve  civility  ;  to  observe  the  Sabbath. 

lie  wolde  no  such  cursedness  observe.  Chaucer. 
2  To  be  on  the  watch  respecting  ;  to  pay  attention  to  ;  to 
notice  with  care ;  to  see  ;  perceive ;  discover  ;  as,  to  ob¬ 
serve  an  eclipse  ;  to  observe  the  color  or  fashion  of  a  dress  ; 
to  observe  the  movements  of  an  army. 

3.  To  give  attention  to,  as  in  deference,  respect,  etc.  ;  to 
worship  ;  honor ;  court ;  gratify.  Obs. 

4.  To  express  as  what  has  been  noticed ;  to  utter  as  a  re¬ 
mark  ;  to  say  in  a  casual  or  incidental  way  ;  to  remark. 

Ob  serve',  v.  i.  1.  To  take  notice  ;  to  be  attentive. 

2.  To  remark  ;  to  comment ;  —  generally  with  on  or  upon. 

1  have  barely  quoted  •  •  •  without  observing  upon  it.  Cope. 
Syn.  —  See  celebrate. 

ob-sorv'er  (-zGr'ver),  n.  1.  One  who  keeps  any  law,  cus¬ 
tom,  regulation,  rite,  vow,  etc.  ;  one  who  conforms  to  any¬ 
thing  in  practice  ;  as,  an  observer  of  his  promises.  “  Dili¬ 
gent  observers  of  old  customs.”  Spenser. 

These  .  .  .  hearkened  unto  observers  of  time*.  Dent,  xviii.  14. 

2.  A  dutiful  attendant ;  a  sycophantic  follower.  Obs. 

3.  One  who  observes,  or  pays  attention  to,  anything  ;  esp., 
one  engaged  in,  or  trained  to  habits  of,  close  and  exact  ob¬ 
servation  ;  as,  an  astronomical  observer. 

The  observed  of  all  observers.  Shak. 

4.  One  who  makes  a  remark  or  verbal  observation. 

Syn.  —  See  looker-on. 


Ob-serv'ing,  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  of  observe.  Specif.  :  p.a.  a  Ob¬ 
servant  ;  attentive  to  what  passes  ;  as,  an  observing  person  ; 
an  obsei'ving  mind,  b  Obsequious;  compliant.  Obs. 
0b-S63S'  (5 b-sS*'),  v.  t. ;  ob-sessed'  (-sfist') ;  ob-sess'ing. 
[L.  obsessus ,  p.  p.  of  obsidere  to  besiege  ;  ob  (see  ob-)  -f- 
sedere  to  sit.]  1.  To  besiege  ;  to  invest.  Obs. 

2  To  beset  as  an  evil  spirit  or  influence  does;  hence,  to 
influence,  as  by  a  fixed  idea,  to  an  unreasonable  degree. 

Ob  ses'sion  (5b-s6sh'ihi),  n.  [L.  obsess  io.~]  1.  Siege.  Obs. 

2.  Act  of  the  Devil  or  an  evil  spirit  in  besetting  a  person, 
or  impelling  him  to  action,  from  without ;  the  fact  of  being 
so  bes«  t  or  impelled. 

Whether  by  obsession  or  possession,  I  will  not  determine.  Burton. 

3.  The  persistent  and  unescapable  influence  of  an  idea  or 
emotion  ;  also,  the  emotion  or  idea. 

The  same  holds  good  wherever  action  follows  from  the  obsession 
of  the  mind  byanxedidea.  Q.  /•’.  Stout. 

Ob-ses'sive  (5b-s5s'Tv),  a.  Pertaining  to  obsession  or  ob¬ 
session  S.  vvv 

ob  sid'l  an  (5b-sid'T-<zn),  n.  [L.  Ob- 
sidianus  lapis  (an  erroneous  reading 
for  Obsianus  lapis),  so  named,  accord-  /M.q.', • $ ; wfirl > 
ing  to  Pliny,  after  one  Obsidius  (erro-  DTij  A 
neous  reading  for  Obsius),  who  discov-  4'  v? ^  i 
ered  it  in  Ethiopia.]  Volcanic  glass  yJi 
of  a  solid  compact  structure  and  con- 
taining  little  or  no  water;  specif.,  except 
as  limited  by  the  attributive  (as  in  ba- 
salt  obsidian ),  such  glass  having  the 
same  composition  as  rhyolite.  It  is  Obsidian, 
usually  black  or  very  dark-colored,  sometimes  reddish  or 
brown  (marekanite),  and  transparent  or  translucent  in  thin 
splinters,  and  with  bright  luster.  In  a  thin  section  it  often 
exhibits  a  fluidal  structure,  marked  by  the  arrangement 
of  microlites  in  the  lines  of  the  flow  of  the  molten  mass. 
On  accent  of  its  fine  conchoidal  fracture  and  sharp-edged 
flakes,  it  has  been  largely  used  by  primitive  peoples  in  the 
manufacture  of  knives,  spear  heads,  and  other  implements. 

In  consequence  of  its  having  been  often  imitated  in  black 
glass,  there  arose  among  collectors  of  gems  in  the  last  [ISth]  cen¬ 
tury  the  curious  practice  of  calling  ail  antique  pastes  “ obsid¬ 
ians .  Encyc.  Brit. 

ob-sid'i-o-nal  (-o-nal),  a.  [L.  obsidionalis ,  fr.  obsidio  a 
siege,  obsidne.  to  besiege  :  cf.  F.  obsidional .  See  obsess.] 
Of  or  pertaining  to  a  siege. 

obsidional  coins,  coins  struck  for  temporary  use  in  a  be¬ 
sieged  city.  —  o.  crown,  Rom.  Antiq ..  a  crown  bestowed 
upon  a  general  who  raised  the  siege  of  a  beleaguered  place, 
or  upon  one  who  held  out  against  a  siege. 

Ob  so  lesce'  (ob'so-lSs'),  v.  i.  ;  -lesced'  (-lest') ;  -lesc'ing 
(-lSs'Tng).  [L.  obsolescere.']  To  become  obsolescent.  Rare. 
ob-'so  les'cence  (-ISs'ens),  n.  [See  obsolescent.]  1.  State 
of  becoming  obsolete. 

2.  Zool.  An  indistinct  part  of  a  marking. 

Ob  so  les'cent  (-ent),  a.  [L.  obsolescense  - entis ,  p.  pr.  of 
obsolescere  to  wear  out  gradually,  to  fall  into  disuse  ;  ob  (see 
0B-)  -f-  (prob.)  solere  to  use,  be  wont.]  Going  out  of  use  ; 
becoming  obsolete.  — ob  so-lea'cent  ly,  adv. 

Ob'so  lete  (5b'so-let),  a.  [L.  obsoletus,  p.  p.  of  obsolescere. 
See  obsolescent.]  1.  No  longer  in  use  ;  disused  ;  neg¬ 
lected  ;  as,  an  obsolete  word  ;  an  obsolete  statute  ;  —  applied 
chiefly  to  words,  writings,  or  observances. 

Laws  become  obsolete  because  silent  but  observant  and  imper¬ 
ative  custom  makes  evident  the  deadne6s  of  their  letter,  the  in¬ 
applicability  of  til eir  provisions.  Woodrow  Wilson. 


2.  Worn  out;  effaced. 

3.  Zool.  Indistinct,  esp.  as  compared  with  the  corre¬ 
sponding  character  in  a  related  species  or  earlier  stage. 
Syn.  —  Ancient,  antiquated,  old-fashioned,  antique,  dis¬ 
used,  outworn,  neglected.  See  old. 

ob'sta-cle  (5b'std-k’l),  n.  [L.  obstaculum ,  fr.  obstare  to 
withstand,  oppose  ;  ob  (see  ob-)  -j-  stare  to  stand  :  cf.  F. 
obstacle.  See  stand.]  1.  That  which  stands  in  the  way, 
or  opposes  ;  anything  that  hinders  progress  ;  a  hindrance  ; 
an  impediment ;  an  obstruction,  physical  or  moral. 

If  all  obstacles  were  cut  away, 

And  that  my  path  were  even  to  the  crown.  Shak. 
2.  Opposition  ;  resistance.  Obs. 

Syn.  — See  difficulty. 


Syn.  —  Pertinacity,  firmness,  resoluteness,  inflexibility, 
persistency,  stubbornness,  perverseness,  contumacy. 
Ob'Bti-nate  (-nat),  a.  [L.  obstinatus ,  p.  p.  of  obstinare  to 
set  about  a  thing  with  firmness,  to  persist  in  ;  ob  (see  ob-) 
-f-  a  word  from  the  root  of  stare  to  stand.  See  stand  ;  cf. 
destine.]  1.  Pertinaciously  adhering  to  an  opinion,  pur¬ 
pose,  or  course  ;  persistent ;  not  yielding  to  reason,  argu¬ 
ments,  or  other  means  ;  stubborn  ;  pertinacious ;  —  usu¬ 
ally  implying  unreasonableness. 

I  have  known  great  cures  done  bv  obstinate  resolutions  of 
drinking  no  wine.  Sir  W.  Tt  mplt 

No  ass  so  meek,  no  ass  so  obstinate.  Pope. 

2.  Not  yielding ;  not  easily  subdued  or  removed  ;  as,  ob¬ 
stinate  fever  ;  obstinate  obstructions. 

Syn.  —  Obdurate,  unyielding,  unbending,  inflexible,  im¬ 
movable,  stiff,  firm,  persistent,  opinionated  ;  contuma¬ 
cious,  headstrong,  heady,  perverse,  unmanageable,  ungov¬ 
ernable.  —  Obstinate,  dogged,  stubborn,  pertinacious,  in¬ 
tractable,  REFRACTORY,  RECALCITRANT,  UNRULY  agree  ill 
the  idea  of  persistency,  often  in  a  bad  sense.  Obstinate 
implies  persistent  adherence,  esp.  against  persuasion  or 
attack,  to  an  opinion,  purpose,  or  course  ;  as,  “  Browne, 
fixed  and  obstinate  as  a  little  rock.  .  .  .  resisted  [their]  so¬ 
licitations  ”  ( T.  Gray) ;  “  so  yielding  doubtful  points  that 
he  can  be  firm  without  seeming  obstinate  in  essential  ones  ” 
{Lowell) ;  “  They  will  not  be  resolute  and  firm,  but  perverse 
and  obstinate  ”  {Burke) ;  Obstinacy  in  a  bad  cause  is  but 
constancy  in  a  good”(.S7r  T.  Browne ):  “  a  few  hard  and 
obstinate  things  called  facts”  {T.  L.  Peacock).  Dogged 
odds  the  implication  of  downright  and  tenacious,  some¬ 
times  sullen,  persistence  ;  as,  a  dogged  veracity  ”  (John¬ 
son)  ;  “  a  dogged  perseverance  ”  ( Thackeray) ;  “  I  can’t  al¬ 
ways  write  when  I  would,  though  I  set  myself  never  so 
doggedly  about  it  ”  ( Lowell).  Stubborn  usually  implies  a 
certain  (often  native)  fixedness  <>r  doggedness  of  charac¬ 
ter ;  as,  “ stubborn  as  a  mule”  (Smollett) ;  “a  stubborn 
youth,  correction-proof  ”  (Fuller) ;  “  Their  furrow  oft  the 
stubborn  glebe  has  broke  ”  ( T.  Gray) ;  “  I  wonder  why  facts 
were  ever  called  stubborn  tilings :  I  am  sure  they  have  been 
found  pliable  enough  lately  ”  (Coleridge).  Pertinacious 
lacks,  as  compared  with  obstinate .  the  implication  of  re¬ 
sistance,  and  as  compared  with  stubborn ,  the  suggestion  of 
inherent  quality  ;  it  frequently  connotes  a  persistence  that 
is  annoying  or  irksome  ;  as,  ^pertinacious as  the  tick  of  an 
eight-day  clock  ”  ( Lowell );  pertinacious  as  a  mosquito,  a 
pertinacious  beggar.  Intractable  and  refractory  imply 
resistance  to  direction,  intractable  more  commonly  refer¬ 
ring  to  passive  resistance,  refractory  to  that  which  is  active; 
as,  “The  phrase  would  still  remain  a  stiff  intractable  Lat- 
inism  ”  ( Landor);  “The  Irish  are  very  intractable;  .  .  . 
[there  are]  great  difficulties  about  who  shall  be  sent  over 
to  tame  them”  (T.  Gray);  an  intractable  child,  temper, 
soil ;  “  It  becomes  my  duty  to  struggle  against  my  refrac¬ 
tory  feelings”  (Mad.  D' Arbi a u) ;  a  refractory  horse,  pupil, 
ore.  Recalcitrant  implies  obstinate  or  violent  reluctance 


to  obey  an  order  or  follow  a  suggestion  -}  as.  “  His  father 
became  recalcitrant  and  cut  off  the  supplies  ”  ( Stevenson ) ; 
cf.  “  forcing  the  mystery  upon  recalcitrating  minds  ”(/. 
II.  Newman).  Unruly  suggests  esp.  that  which  is  way- 
wardly  ungovernable  ;  as,  “  The  faults  of  Ovid  are  those  of 
a  playful  and  unruly  boy”  (Landor);  “Whatever  my  un¬ 
ruly  tongue  may  say  or  do,  my  love  for  those  I  love  never 
falters”  (J.  R.  Green).  See  obdurate,  inflexible,  contu¬ 
macious,  WAYWARD,  INVETERATE,  RESTIVE. 

—  ob'sti  nate-ly,  adv.  —  ob'sti-nate-ness.  a. 

Ob  strep'er  OUS  (ob-strSp'er-fis),  a.  [L.  obsireperus ,  fr. 
obstrepere  to  make  a  noise  at ;  ob  (see  ob-)  -f-  strepere  to 
make  a  noise.]  Attended  by  or  making  a  loud  and  tu¬ 
multuous  noise,  esp.  in  opposition  to  control ;  clamorous; 
noisy  ;  vociferous.  “The  obstreperous  city.”  Wordsworth. 
“  Obstreperous  approbation. ”  Addison. 

Beating  the  air  with  their  obstreperous  beaks.  B.  Jonson. 
Syn.  —  See  vociferous. 

—  ob  slrep'er-ous  ly,  adv.  —  ob  strep'er-ous  ness,  n. 
ob  struct'  (<5b-strfikt'),  v.  t.  ;  ob-stp.uct'ed  ;  ob-struct'ing. 

[L .  obslructus,  p.  p.  of  obstruere  to  build  up  before  or 
against,  to  obstruct ;  ob  (see  ob-)  -f-  struere  to  pile  up.  See 
structure.]  1.  To  block  up  ;  to  stop  up  or  close,  as  a  way  ; 
to  place  an  obstacle  in,  or  fill  with  obstacles  or  impedi¬ 
ments  to  passing ;  as,  to  obstruct  a  street,  the  veins. 

2.  To  be,  or  come,  in  the  way  of ;  to  hinder  from  passing, 
action,  or  operation  ;  to  stop  ;  impede  ;  retard  ;  as,  the  bar 
in  the  harbor  obstructs  the  passage  of  ships ;  clouds  ob¬ 
struct  the  light  of  the  sun ;  unwise*  rules  obstruct  legisla¬ 
tion.  “Tli’  impatience  of  obstructed  love.”  Johnson. 

3.  To  cut  off  the  sight  of  (an  object) ;  as,  the  trees  ob¬ 
structed  the  distant  hills. 

Syn.  —  Bar,  harricade,  stop,  arrest,  check,  interrupt,  clog, 
choke,  impede,  retard,  embarrass,  oppose, 
ob-struc'tion  (3b-strQk'slmn),  n.  [h.  obstruct io.]  1.  Act 
of  obstructing,  or  state  of  being  obstructed. 

2.  The  delay  or  attempted  delay  of  business  by  dilatory  par¬ 
liamentary  tactics  in  a  deliberative  body,  as  a  legislature. 

3.  That  which  obstructs  or  impedes;  obstacle;  impedi¬ 
ment  ;  hindrance. 

A  popular  assembly  free  from  obstructions.  SiviJ't. 

4.  Arrest  of  the  vital  functions  ;  death.  Obs. 

To  lie  in  cold  obstruction,  and  to  rot.  Shak. 

Syn.  —  Bar,  barrier,  clog,  check.  See  difficulty. 

Ob  struc'tion-ist,  n.  One  who  hinders  progress  ;  one  who 
obstructs  business,  as  in  a  legislative  body.  —  a.  Of  or  per¬ 
taining  to  obstructionists.  —  ob-struc'tion-ism  (-Tz’m),  n. 
ob-struc'tivo  (5b-strfik'tiv),«.  Tending  to  obstruct ;  pre¬ 
senting  obstacles;  hindering;  causing  impediment. — n. 
An  obstructive  person  or  thing.  — ob-struc'tive-ly,  adv. 

—  ob-struc'tive  ne^ss,  n. 

Ob'stru-ent  (ob'stroo-5nt),  a.  [L.  obstruejis,  p.  pr.]  Caus¬ 
ing  obstruction  ;  blocking  up ;  as,  an  obstruent  medicine. 

—  n.  Anything  that  obstructs  or  closes  a  passage;  esp., 
that  which  obstructs  natural  passages  in  the  body. 

Ob  tain'  (db-tan'),  V.  t. ;  ob-tained'  (-tand') ;  ob-tain'ing. 
[F.  obtejiir,  L.  oblinere  ;  ob  (see  ob-)  -f-  tenere  to  hold.  See 
tenable;  cf.  contain.]  1.  To  get  hold  of  by  effort ;  to 
gain  possession  of  ;  to  procure  ;  to  acquire,  in  any  way. 

By  guileful  fair  words  peace  may  be  obtained.  Shak. 
It  may  be  that  I  may  obtain  children  by  her.  Gen.  xvi.  2. 

2.  To  procure  ;  to  prevail  upon  ;  —  with  a  clause  or  infini¬ 
tive  as  object.  Now  Rare. 

3.  To  prevail  in  ;  to  win,  as  a  battle  or  other  contest.  Obs. 

4.  To  hold ;  keep;  possess;  occupy.  Obs. 

lie  who  obtains  the  monarchy  of  heaven.  Milton. 
6.  To  arrive  at ;  to  attain;  gain  ;  reach.  Obs.  or  Archaic. 
Syn.  — Get,  achieve,  secure.  — Obtain,  attain,  acquire, 
procure,  gain,  win,  earn  agree  in  the  idea  of  getting.  Ob¬ 
tain  implies  effort  directed  toward  t lie  acquisition  of 
something  whose  possession  is  desired  ;  one  acquires  that 
of  which  one  obtains,  often  gradually,  permanent  pos¬ 
session  ;  to  attain  (less  frequently  applied  to  material 
things)  is  esp.  to  arrive  at  the  object  of  one’s  ambition  or 
the  goal  of  one’s  endeavor;  as,  “Ye  desire  to  have,  and 
cannot  obtain  "(James  iv.  2);  “  He  had  become  a  hard  reader, 
and  so  acquired  a  great  deal  of  knowledge  ”  (H.  C.  Robin- 
spn);  “  His  indolence  prevented  his  turningthese  good  parts 
toward  acquiring  the  distinction  he  might  have  alt ained  ” 
(Scott);  “A  balance  and  regulation  of  mind  which  is  not 
often  attained  without  fruitful  effort”  (J/.  Arnold).  To 
procure  is  to  come  into  possession  of  something,  often 
temporarily,  esp.  as  a  result  of  search,  request,  or  pur¬ 
chase  ;  as,  T‘all  the  tracts  my  father  was  at  the  pains  to 
procure  and  study  in  support  of  his  hypothesis  ”  (Sterne). 
One  gains  esp.  what  is  profitable  or  advantageous  \  to  win 
is  to  gain  esp.  against  opposition  or  competition  ;  to 
earn  is  to  gain  by  one’s  own  exertions  ;  as,  “Who  clioos- 
eth  me  shall  gain  what  many  men  desire  ”  (Shak.) ;  “  Woo 
me  and  win  me  ”  (Tennyson) ;  to  win  one’s  spurs ;  a  hard- 
eamed  victory.  See  acquirement,  effect. 

ob-tain',  v.  i.  1.  To  prevail ;  to  succeed.  Obs.  or  Archaic. 

So  run  that  ye  may  obtain.  1  Cor.  ix.  24. 

2.  To  attain  ;  arrive  ;  come  ;  —  with  to  or  unto.  Obs. 

3.  To  gain  or  have  a  firm  footing;  to  become  recognized 
or  established;  to  become  or  be  prevalent  or  general;  as, 
the  custom  obtains  of  going  to  the  seashore  in  summer 

Ob  tain'a-ble  (-d-b’l),  a.  Capable  of  being  obtained, 
ob-taln'ment  (-mgnt),  n.  Act  or  process  of  obtaining,  or 
that  which  is  obtained.  Milton. 


2  I n  schools,  n  monitor,  /'-w. 
3.  Ercl.  A  vessel  for  the  Host, 
ob-servd'.  Observed.  Ref.  Sp. 
ob-gerve'.w.  1.  An  observation. 
Obs. 

2.  A  remark.  Scot. 
ob-serv'ed  ly  (0  b-z  ft  r'v  S  d-1  T), 
adv.  of  observed,  p.  p. 
ob-serv'er-Bhip.  u.  See -ship. 
ob-serv'ic-er,  n.  (From  observe 
and  service.]  A  deferential  at¬ 
tendant.  Obs.  [iso.  I 

ob-aerv'lng-ly.  adv.  of  observ-J 
ob-seas',  ».  A  siesje  Obs. 
ob-Bes'8ion-al  (bh-sgsh'jZn-dl), 
«.  Obsidional.  Rare. 
ob  Bes'sor,  n.  [L.j  One  that 
obsesses,  as  an  evil  spirit.  Obs. 
ob  sib'i-late,  r.  i.  [L.  obsibi- 
larr. ]  To  whistle.  Obs.  —  ob- 
BiVi-la'tion.  n.  Obs. 
ob  Bide',  v.  t.  [L.  obsidere.  See 
obsess.]  To  besiege.  Ohs. 
ob-ald'i-o-na  ry  (Bb-sTd'T-fl-nlt- 
rt),  a.  Obsidional. 
obsidlonne.  n.  [OF.  obsidion,  L. 
obsidio.]  A  state  of  siege.  Obs. 
ob-sid'i-ou*  (-s  T  d'T-«  s),  a.  [L. 
ohsidiutn  siege.]  Hesettimr.  Rare. 
ob  Big'll  late  (ob-slj'l-lat),  v.  t. 


[L.  ob  +  sii/illum  seal.l  To  seal 
up.  ( )bs.  —  o  b-s  i  g'i  1-1  a't  ion 
(-lS'shun),  n.  Obs. 
ob-aign',  r.  t.  [See  obsignate.] 
To  obsignate.  Obs. 
ob-sig'nate  (Bb-sTg'nat),  v.  t. 
(I,.  u‘>si>/natns,  p.  p.  of  obsignare 
to  seal.  seeoH-;  skin.]  To  seal; 
ratify,  as  with  a  seal  nr  stamp. 
—  ob  sig  na'tion  (5h'sTg-na'- 
sh«n),  n.  ob-sig'na-to-ry  (5b- 
sTg'mV-tfi-rT),  a.  All  Rare. 
ob-slat',  v.  t.  [L.  obsistere  :  cf. 
OF.  nhsistev.]  To  resist.  Obs. 
ob-Bist'ent.  n.  [L.  obsistens, 
-cut is,  p.  pr.]  An  antidote.  Obs. 
obsoles.  Abbr.  Obsolescent, 
ob'so  lete,  ;j.  That  which  is 
obsolete,  esp.  a  word  or  phrase. 
ob'BO-lete.  r.  t.  tf  i.  To  make, 
or  to  become,  obsolete.  Rare. 
ob'eo-lete-ly,  adv.  of  obsolete. 
ob'so  lete  ness,  n.  See  -ness. 
ob  Bo-le'tion  ( ob/85-le'Bhun),  n. 
Act  of  obsoleting.  Rare. 
ob'so  lot  ism  (ob'sh-let-Tz’m), 
n.  A  disused  word  or  phrase  ; 
also,  obsoleteness.  Rare. 
ob'so-na'tion,  n.  [L.  obsonatio 
a  buying  of  victuals.]  A  feast¬ 


ing.  Obs.  [Viands.  Obs.  I 

ob'so-nies,  n.  pi.  (L.  obsonia.]| 
ob-sorp'tion.  //.  (L.  absorfure 
to  drink  up.  I  Absorption.  Obs. 
ob.  s.  n.  Abbr.  Obi  it  sine 
prole  ( J,.,  died  without  issue), 
ob'sta  cle,  a.  Obstinate.  Obs. 
ob'sta-cle.  V.  t.  [Cf.  OF.  ob¬ 
stacle)-.]  To  resist  or  harass 
with  obstacles.  Rare.  [0'jjc.  I 
ob'sta-cle-neas.  n.  Obstinacy.! 
obstacle  race.  A  race  in  which 
certain  obstacles  have  to  be  sur¬ 
mounted,  as  in  wriggling  under 
a  sheet  pegged  to  the  ground, 
climbing  through  barrels,  over 
suspended  nets,  jumping  hur¬ 
dles,  hedges,  etc. 
ob 'stance,  //.  [Cf.  OF.  obstance 
resistance.]  Prob.,  substance. 
Ohs. 

ob'atan-cy,  n.  [L.  obstantia ,  fr. 
obstans,  p.  pr.  of  obstare.]  Op¬ 
position  :  impediment.  Obs. 
ob'stant.  a.  [L.  obstans,  -antis, 
p.  pr.J  Resisting.  Obs.  —  ob'¬ 
stant  ly.  adr.  (Jhs. 

||ob'sta  prin-cl'pi  is  ( prin-sTp'- 
T-Ts),  or  bi  tter  princlpiis  obsta 
[L.J  Resist  the  beginnings. 


obste-tri 'clous  (Sb'stP-trleh'- 
u s),  a.  [See  obstetric.]  Ob¬ 
stetric.  Obs.  [Obstetrics.  I 
oh-stet'ri-cy  (5h-stet'rI-sT).  ».| 
ob-stet'riat  (-rTst),  n.  An  obste¬ 
trician.  [midwife.l 

ob-stet'rlx  C-r  Yk  s).  u.  [L.]  A| 
ob'sti  nance,  ob'sti  r.an  cy,  n. 
[lAj.obstihantia.]  Obstinacy.  R. 
ob'sti  nate.  t.  To  make  obsti¬ 
nate.  Obs.  o>-  R.  ob  sti-na'- 
tion  (5b/8tl-na'sh<<n ),  n.  Obs. 
or  R. 

ob'stine.  r.  t.  [F.  obstiner,  or 
L.  obstinare  to  be  resolved  on.] 
To  obstinate.  Obs. 
ob'sti-pate  (Sb'stT-pSt),  v.  t. 
[See  obstipation.]  To  stop  or 
block,  as  a  passage.  Obs. 
ob  sti-pa'tion  (-nd'shun),  n. 
[L.  obstipatio  a  close  pressure  ; 
ob  (see  ob-)  +  st i pare  to  press.] 

1.  Act  of  stopping  up,  as  a  pas¬ 
sage.  Now  Rare. 

2.  Med.  Extreme  constipation, 
ob-stip'i-ty.  n.  [F.  obstipiti  or 
NL.  obstipitns.)  Scoliosis.  Obs. 
ob'strec-ta  tor,  n.  [L.]  A  fault¬ 
finder. 

ob-strep'er-ate,  v.  i.  [See  ob¬ 


streperous.]  To  make  a  noise. 

Ohs. 

ob-strict'.  a.  [L.  obstnetus.] 
Bound  :  obliged.  Obs. 
ob-stric'tion(5b-KtrTk'shwn),  w. 
[L.  obstrinyere,  obstrictum,  to 
bind  to  or  about.]  State  of  be¬ 
ing  obstringed  ;  that  which  ob- 
strinses  ;  a  bond  or  obligation. 
ob-strig'il-!ate  (5b-strlj'Y-lat), 
v.  t.  [L.  obstrigillutHs,  p.  p.  of 
ohstrigiUare  to  oppose.]  To  re¬ 
sist  :  oppose.  Obs.  — ob-strlg'il- 
la'tion  (-la'shien),  n.  Obs. 
ob-stringe',  r.  t.  [See  obstric- 
tion.]  To  constrain  or  bind  ; 
to  put  under  obligation.  Rare. 
ob-strop'o-lous  ( ob-strSp'd-UZs). 
Dial.  var.  of  obstreperous. 
ob'struct,  >/.  An  obstruction. 
Obs.  Shak.  (an  emendation), 
ob-struct'ed-ly,  adv.  of  ob¬ 
structed ,  p.  p.  [structs.l 

ob-struct'er,  n.  One  that  ob-| 
ob-struct'ing-ly,  adv.  of  ob¬ 
structing,  p.  pr. 

obstruction  colic.  Veter.  Colic 
due  to  accumulated  matter,  or 
paralysis  or  displacement  of  the 
stomach  or  intestines. 


ob  struc'tiv-i3m.  n.  Obstruc¬ 
tionism.  Rare.  [structs.l 

ob-struc'tor,  n.  One  that  ob-| 

;  ob-struse',  a.  Abstruse.  Obs. 
ob-Btu  pe-fa'cient  (5  b-s  t  Q'p  f- 
ia'shrnt),  a.  [L.  ohstupe,fu~ 

ciens,  -entis,  p.  pr.  of  obstu/ie- 
facere  stupefy.]  Stu  pel  active, 
ob-stu'pe-fact,  a.  [L.  obstvpe- 
f act  us,  p.  p.]  Stupefied.  Obs. 
ob-sfcu  pe-fac'tion.  n.  Stupefac- 
!  tion.  Obs.  [factive.  Obs. I 
ob  stu pe-fac'tive.  a.  Stupe- 1 
I  ob  stu'pe  fy,  r.  t.  [Cf.  L.  oh- 
stupef ace  re.  See  ob-  ;  STU¬ 
PEFY.]  To  stupefy.  Obs.  or  R. 
ob  atu-pes'cence.  n.  [L.  ofjstu- 
nescens,  p.  pr.  of  obstujiescere  to 
become  stupefied.]  Stupefac¬ 
tion.  Obs. 

II  ob-s  tu'p  u-i,  Bte-'to-mnt'que 
co'mse  (steUf-rQnt'kwe).  [L.  |  I 
was  amazed,  and  my  hair  stood 
on  end.  Vergil  (sE.,  II.  774). 
obt.  Abbr.  Obedient, 
ob-tain 'al  (ob-tiin'^1),  n.  Ob- 
tainment.  R.  [ment.  /?.| 
ob-tain'ance  (-<In8),  n.  Obtain-I 
ob-taind'.  Obtained.  />'-  f  8p 
ob-tain'er,  n.  One  that  obtains 


food,  foot ;  out,  oil  ;  chair  ;  go  ;  sing,  ii]k  ;  Uien,  thin  ;  nature,  verdure  (250) ;  K  =  ch  in  G.  icli,  ach  (144) ;  bon ;  yet ;  zli  _  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Goidb. 
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ob-tect'ed  (5b-tSk'tSd),  p.  a.  [L.  oUectus ,  p.  p.  of  obtegere 
to  cover  over.]  Covered.  Obi r.  exc. :  Zobl.  Covered  with 
a  hard  chitinous  case,  as  the  pupa  of  certain  flies, 
ob  test'  (Qb-tSst'),  v.  t.  ;  ob-test'ed  ;  ob-test'ing.  [L.  ob- 
testari ;  ob  (see  ob-)  -J-  testari  to  witness,  fr.  testis  a  witness.] 

1.  To  call  to  witness  ;  to  invoke  as  a  witness.  Dryden. 

2.  To  beseech  ;  to  supplicate  ;  to  beg  for. 

Ob  tes  ta'tion  (blytSs-ta'slmn),  n.  [L.  obtestatio  Act  of 
obtesting  ;  supplication  ;  protestation. 

Antonio  asserted  this  with  great  obtestation.  Evelyn. 
Ob-trude'  (flb-trood'),  v.  t.  ;  ob-trud'ed  (-trood'Sd)  ;  ob- 
trud'ing  (-trood'Tng).  [L.  oblrudere,  obtrusurn ;  ob  (see 
ob-)  -j*  hudere  to  thrust.  See  intrude.]  1.  To  thrust 
out ;  to  eject  ;  expel.  Obs. 

2.  To  thrust  impertinently  ;  to  present  without  warrant  or 
solicitation  ;  as,  to  obtrude  one's  self  upon  a  company. 

The  objects  of  our  senses  obtrude  their  particular  ideas  upon 
our  minds,  whether  we  will  or  no.  Locke. 

3.  To  offer  with  unreasonable  importunity;  to  urge  un¬ 
duly  or  against  another’s  will.  Milton. 

Ob  trude',  v.  i.  To  thrust  one’s  self  upon  a  company  or 
upon  attention  ;  to  intrude. 

Syn.  —  See  intrude. 

ob  tru'sion  (5b-trbb'zh5n),  n.  [L.  obtrusb.  See  obtrude.] 
Act  of  obtruding  ;  a  thrusting  upon  others  by  force  or 
unsolicited  ;  as,  the  obtrusion  of  crude  opinions  on  the 
world ;  also,  that  which  is  obtruded.  —  ob-tru'sion  1st,  n. 
Ob  tru'sive  (-slv),  a.  1.  Thrust  out;  protruding.  Rare. 

2.  Disposed  to  obtrude  ;  inclined  to  intrude  or  thrust  one's 
self  or  one’s  opinions  upon  others,  or  to  enter  uninvited  ; 
forward  ;  pushing  ;  intrusive. 

Not  obvious,  not  obtrusive,  but  retired.  Milton. 

—  ob  tru'sive  ly,  adv.  —  ob  tru'sive-ness,  n. 

Obtund'  (5b-tund'),  v.  t.  ;  ob-tund'ed  ;  ob-tund'ing.  [L. 

obtundere ,  obtusum  ;  ob  (see  ob-)  tundere  to  strike  or 
beat.  Cf.  stutter.]  To  reduce  the  edge,  pungency,  or 
violent  action  of ;  to  dull  ;  blunt ;  deaden ;  quell ;  as,  to 
obtund  the  acrimony  of  the  gall.  Harvey. 

Ob-tund'ent  (5b-tun'dent),  a.  [L.  obtundens ,  - entis ,  p.  pr.] 
Med.  Blunting  irritation  or  lessening  pain. — n.  An  ob¬ 
tundent  substance,  usually  a  bland,  oily,  or  mucilaginous 
matter  ;  —  nearly  the  same  as  demulcent. 

Ob  tund'i  ty  (-dt-tT),  n.  State  of  being  obtunded  or  be¬ 
numbed. 

Ob'tu-rate  (5b'tu-rat),  v.  t.  ;  ob'tu-rat'ed  (-rat'Sd) ;  ob'- 
tu-rat'ing  (-rat'Tng).  [L.  obturatus ,  p.  p.  of  obturare.] 
To  stop  or  close,  as  an  opening  ;  specif.,  Ordnance ,  to  stop 
(a  gun  breech)  so  as  to  prevent  the  escape  of  gas  in  firing. 
Ob'tU-ra'tion  (ra'shun),  n.  [L.  obturare  to  stop  up:  cf.  F. 
obturation .]  Act  or  process  of  obturating,  or  state  of  be¬ 
ing  obturated  ;  also,  rarely,  Ordnance ,  an  obturator.  “  Deaf 
by  an  outward  obturation .”  Bp.  Hall. 

ob'tu  ra  tor  (<5b'tu-ra'ter),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  L.  obturare  to  stop 
up.]  That  which  closes  or  stops  an  opening  ;  as  :  a  Surg. 
An  apparatus  designed  to  close  an  unnatural  opening,  as 
a  fissure  of  the  palate,  b  Ordnance.  Any  device  for  pre¬ 
venting  the  escape  of  gas  through  the  breech  mechanism 
of  a  breech-loading  gim ;  a  gas  check  (which  see),  c 
Photog.  A  camera  shutter. 

ob'tu  ra  tor,  a.  a  Serving  as  an  obturator,  b  Anat.  Per¬ 
taining  to,  or  in  the  region  of,  the  obturator  foramen, 
obturator  artery,  Anat.,  an  artery,  usually  a  branch  of  the 
internal  iliac,  sometimes  of  the  epigastric,  or  from  both, 
which  passes  out  through  the  obturator  canal  and,  dividing 
into  two  branches,  is  distributed  to  the  muscles  and  fascne 
of  the  hip  and  thigh.  —  o.  canal.  Anat.  See  obturator  fo¬ 
ramen.  —  o.  fascia,  Anat.,  a  fascia  derived  from  the  pelvic 
fascia  which  descends  upon  and  covers  the  obturator  in- 
ternus  muscle.  It  forms  a  canal  for  the  pubic  vessels  and 
nerve.  —  o.  foramen,  Anai.,o.n  opening  situated  between  the 
pubic  and  ischial  parts  of  the  innominate  bone.  It  is  al¬ 
most  entirely  closed  by  a  fibrous  membrane,  the  obtura¬ 
tor  membrane,  leaving  only  a  small  aperture,  the  obturator 
canal,  through  which  the  obturator  vessels  and  nerve  pass. 

—  o.  membrane.  Anat.  See  obturator  foramen. — o.  nerve, 
Anat.,  a  branch  of  the  lumbar  plexus  arising  from  the  sec¬ 
ond,  third,  and  fourth  lumbar  nerves.  It  passes  downward 
through  the  obturator  foramen,  and  supplies  the  hip  and 
knee  joints,  various  muscles  of  the  upper  leg,  and  occasion¬ 
ally  the  skin.  — o.  pad,  Ordnance,  an  expanding  gas  check 
consisting  of  a  pad,  usually  of  asbestos  and  tallow,  at  the 
rear  of  the  mushroom  head  in  the  breech  mechanisms 
of  some  cannon.  —  o.  ring,  Ordnance,  a  gas  check  used  in 
certain  breechloading  cannon,  consisting  of  a  ring  which 
seals  the  opening  between  the  breechblock  and  walls 
of  the  powder  chamber,  being  pressed  against  its  seat  upon 
the  block  and  expanded  against  the  bore  under  pressure 
of  the  gases.  — o.  vein,  Anat.,  a  tributary  of  the  internal 
iliac  vein  which  accompanies  the  obturator  artery. 

II  ob'tu  ra  tor  ex  ter'nus  (Sks-tGr'nus).  [L.  exlernus  ex¬ 
ternal.]  Anat.  A  muscle  which  arises  from  the  outer  sur¬ 
face  oi  the  obturator  membrane  and  the  bony  surfaces 
below  its  margin,  and  is  inserted  into  the  digital  fossa  of 
the  femur. 

H  ob'tu  r a' tor  ln-ter'nus  (Tn-tGr'mls).  [L.  intemus  inter¬ 
nal.]  Anat.  A  muscle  which  arises  inside  the  pelvis  chiefly 
fropi  the  obturator  membrane  and  adjacent  bony  surfaces, 


and,  leaving  the  pelvis  by  the  lesser  sacrosciatic  notch,  is 
inserted  into  the  great  trochanter  of  the  femur, 
ob  tuse'  (5b-tus'),  a.  ;  -tus'er  (-tus'er) ;  -tus'est  (-tus'- 
Sst).  [L.  obtusus ,  p.  p.  of  obtundere:  cf.  F.obtus.  See 
obtund.]  1.  Not  pointed  or  acute  ;  blunt ;  —  applied  specif, 
to  angles  greater  than  a  right  angle.  See  angle,  lllust. 

2.  Not  having  acute  sensibility  or  perceptions;  dull; 

stupid  ;  as,  obtuse  senses.  Milton. 

3.  Dull;  deadened;  as,  obtuse  sound.  Johnson. 

Syn.  —  See  blunt. 

obtuse  bisectrix.  See  bisectrix.  —  o.  hyperbola,  Math.,  a  hy¬ 
perbola  in  the  obtuse  angles  between  its  asymptotes, 
ob-tuse'-airgled  I  a.  Having  one  or  more  obtuse  an- 
ob-tuse'-an'gu-lar  I  gles.  See  triangle,  I/lust. 
ob-um'brate  (ob-uiu'brat),  a.  [L.  obumbralus,  p.  p.  of 
obumbrare  to  overshadow,  cloud  ;  ob  (see  ob-)  -J-  umbrare 
to  shade.]  Overhung  ;  concealed  beneath  a  projecting 
part,  as  the  antennm  of  certain  insects, 
ob-ven'tion  (bb-vSn'slum),  n.  [L.  obventio,  fr.  obvenire  to 
come  before  or  in  the  way  of,  to  befall ;  ob  (see  ob-)  -}- 
venire  to  come  :  cf.  F.  obvention.]  Act  of  happening ; 
that  which  comes  casually  ;  an  incidental  advantage  ;  an 
occasional  offering,  as  tithes  or  an  oblation. 

Legacies  bequeathed  by  the  deaths  of  princes  and  great  persons, 
and  other  casualties  and  obvcntions.  Fuller. 

ob  verse'  (bb-vffrs' ;  bb'vfirs),  a.  [L.  obversus,  p.  p.  of 
obvertere.  See  obvert.]  1.  Facing  the  observer  or  op¬ 
ponent;  —  the  opposite  of  reverse. 

2.  Having  the  base,  or  end  next  the  attachment,  narrower 
than  the  top  ;  as,  an  obverse  tool ;  an  obverse  leaf. 

3.  Being  a  counterpart,  or  complement. 

ob'verse  (ob'vfirs),  n.  [See  obverse,  «.]  1.  As  the  op¬ 
posite  of  reverse :  a  The  side  of  a  coin  bearing  the  principal 
image  or  inscription,  b  The  front  or  principal  surface  of 
anything,  c  Logic.  An  obverted  proposition. 

2.  Anything  necessarily  involved  in,  or  answering  to, 
another  ;  the  more  conspicuous  of  two  possible  sides,  or  of 
two  corresponding  things;  a  counterpart. 

The  fact  that  it  [a  belief]  invariably  exists  being  the  obverse 
of  the  fact  that  there  is  no  alternative  belief.  II.  Spencer. 

Syn.  —  See  converse. 

Ob-ver'sion  (ob-vtir'shun),  n.  [L.  obversio  a  turning  to¬ 
wards.]  1.  Act  of  obverting. 

2.  Logic.  The  act  of  immediate  inference  by  which  we 
deny  the  opposite  of  anything  affirmed  ;  as,  all  men  are  mor¬ 
tal  ;  then,  by  obrersion,  no  men  are  immortal.  Tins  is  also 
described  as  “  immediate  inference  by  private  conception.” 
Ob-vert'  (bb-vfirt'),  v.  t.  ;  ob-vert'ed  ;  ob-vert'ing.  [L. 
obvertere;  ob  (see  ob-)  -j-  verlere  to  turn.]  1.  To  turn  so 
as  to  present  the  front  to  view. 

If  its  base  be  obverted  towards  us.  I.  Watts. 

2.  To  turn  aside  or  away.  Obs. 

3.  Logic.  To  infer  (a  proposition)  by  obversion. 
ob'ver-tend'  (5b'ver-tgnd'),  n.  [L.  obvertendus,  gerundive 

of  obvertere .]  Logic.  A  proposition  from  which  another 
is  to  be  obtained  by  obversion. 

Ob'vi-ate  (5b'vT-atL  v.  t. ;  ob'vi-at/ed  (-at/Sd)  ,  ob'vi-at'- 
ing  (-at'Dig).  [L.  obviare  ;  ob  (see  ob-)  -j-  viare  to  go,  fr. 
via  way.  See  voyage.  J  1.  To  meet  in  the  way.  Obs. 

Not  to  stir  a  step  to  obviate  any  of  a  different  religion.  Fuller. 
2.  To  meet  or  anticipate  and  dispose  of;  to  prevent  by 
interception ;  to  remove  from  the  way  or  path  ;  to  make 
unnecessary  ;  as,  to  obviate  the  necessity  of  going. 

To  lay  down  everything  in  its  full  light,  so  as  to  obviate  all 
exceptions.  Woodward. 

Syn.  —  See  prevent. 

ob'vi-a'tion  (-a'shiin),  n.  Act  or  fact  of  obviating,  or  state 
of  being  obviated. 

Ob'vi-OUS  (5b'vT-5s),  a.  [L.  obvius ;  ob  (see  ob-)  -f-  via 
way.  See  voyage.]  1.  That  is  in  the  way  or  in  front ; 
opposite  ;  fronting.  Obs.  or  Archaic.  “  To  the  evil  turn 
my  obvious  breast.”  Milton. 

2.  Exposed;  subject;  open;  liable.  Obs. 

3.  Presenting  itself  in  the  way  ;  occurring  often.  Obs. 

4.  Easily  discovered,  seen,  or  understood;  readily  per¬ 
ceived  by  the  eye  or  the  intellect ;  plain  ;  evident ;  as,  an 
obvious  meaning;  an  obvious  remark  ;  an  obvious  defect. 
Syn.  —  Plain,  clear,  evident.  See  manifest. 

—  ob'vi-ous  ly,  adv.  —  ob'vi-ous  ness,  n. 
ob'vo-lute  (5b'vo-lut),  a.  [L.  obvolutus ,  p.  p.  of  obvolvere 
to  wrap  round  ;  ob  (see  ob-)  -j-  volvere  to  roll.]  Overlap¬ 
ping  ;  contorted  ;  convolute.  Specif.,  Bot.,  applied  to 
vernation  in  which  half  of  one  conduplicate  leaf  enrolls 
half  of  another  similarly  folded,  as  in  the  sage.  —  ob'VO- 
lu'tion  (-lu'slmn),  n.  —  ob'vo-lu'tive  (Bb'vo-lu'tTv),  a. 
OC'a-ri'na  (bk'a-re'na),  n.  [Ap¬ 
parently  a  dim.  of  It.  oca  goose  ; 
named  fr.  the  shape  (Or/.  E. />.).] 

Music.  A  small  simple  wind  in¬ 
strument  or  toy,  having  an  oblong 
terra-cotta  body,  with  mouth¬ 
piece  and  finger  holes,  and  giving  soft  whistlelike  tones. 
Oc'cam-ism  (bk'am-Tz’m),  n.  The  philosophy  of  William 
Ockham,  an  English  Franciscan  (died  about  1349),  whose 


nominalistic  doctrine  that  uuiversals  have  no  real  exist¬ 
ence,  but  are  only  abstract  terms  or  predicables,  practi¬ 
cally  closed  the  Scholastic  controversy  on  uuiversals.  — 
Oc'cam  ist,  n.  —  Oc  cam  is'tic  (bk'dm-Ts'tTk),  a. 

OC  ca'slon  (5-ka'zlmn),  n.  [L.  occasio ,  fr.  occidere,  oc- 
casum,  to  fall  down  ;  ob  (see  ob-)  -f-  cadere  to  fall :  cf. 
F.  occasion.  See  chance;  cf.  Occident.]  1.  A  favor¬ 
able  opportunity ;  a  timely  chance  or  juncture  ;  formerly 
often,  specif.,  excuse  or  ground  for  criticism  or  offense. 
Sin,  taking  occasion  by  the  commandment,  deceived  me. 

Rom.  vii.  11. 

I  ’ll  take  the  occasion  which  he  gives  to  bring 
Him  to  his  death.  Waller. 

i The  common  personification  representing  occasion  as  bald 
behind  goes  back  to  Phsdrus  (Fables,  V.  8)  :  “  Calvus,  comosa 
f route,  undo  occipitio,  .  .  .  Occasionem  rerum  signiflcat  brevem.” 
(The  bald  man  whose  bead  has  a  forelock,  but  is  naked  behind, 
represents  the  transient  timeliness  in  aftuirs). 

2.  A  juncture  affording  ground  or  reason  for  something; 
hence,  formerly,  an  excuse  ;  a  pretext. 

Whose  manner  was,  all  passengers  to  stay, 

And  entertain  with  her  occasions  sly.  Spenser. 

3.  An  occurrence,  or  a  condition  of  affairs,  that  brings 
about  some  unlooked-for  event ;  that  which  incidentally 
brings  to  pass  an  event,  without  being  its  efficient  cause ; 
contributory  or  incidental  cause. 

Her  beauty  was  the  occasion  of  the  war.  Dryden. 

4.  A  matter  of  discussion  ;  subject ;  topic.  Obs. 

5.  a  A  juncture  entailing  need;  an  exigency;  also,  the 
need  so  entailed  ;  hence,  esp.  pi.,  needs;  requirements. 

After  we  have  served  .  .  .  our  own  occasions  Jew  Taylor. 
b  Necessary  business;  pi.,  business  affairs.  Obs.  Burke. 

6.  A  happening  ;  occurrence;  incident.  A oiv  Rare,  except 
with  special  reference  to  the  time  of  the  happening  ;  as,  on 
the  occasion  of  his  reappearance. 

The  unlooked-for  incidents  of  family  history,  and  its  bidden 
excitements,  and  its  arduous  occasions.  _  /■  'Taylor. 

7-  A  special  event  or  function  ;  specif.  :  Scot.  A  com¬ 
munion  service ;  an  annual,  semiannual,  or  quarterly  sac¬ 
ramental  season.  Archaic.  Or/.  E.  D. 

Syn.  — Occasion,  cause.  The  cause  of  an  effect  is  that 
which  actually  produces  it  or  brings  it  about ;  the  occa¬ 
sion  is  that  which,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  provides 
an  opportunity  for  the  causal  agencies  to  act  or  serves  to 
set  them  in  motion  ;  as,  the  cause  of  a  war  may  be  a  deep- 
rooted  enmity  between  two  peoples,  the  occasion  of  it,  a 
relatively  unimportant  incident ;  “  Poor  Ethel  .  .  .  feel¬ 
ing  guilty  almost,  as  if  she  had  been  the  cause,  as  indeed 
she  was  the  occasion,  of  Kew’s  misfortune  ”  (Thackeray). 
The  distinction  is  sometimes  unimportant.  See  cause, 

OPPORTUNITY,  ORIGIN. 

on  occasion,  as  occasion  may  arise  ;  at.  need  or  convenience ; 
occasionally.  “  That  we  might  have  intelligence  from  him 
on  occasion .”  De  Foe. 

oc-ca'sion  (5-ka'zhwn),  v.  t.  ;  -rioned  (-zhi/nd) ;  -sion-ing. 
[Cf.  F.  occasionner.]  1.  To  give  (one)  a  prompting  op¬ 
portunity  or  ground;  also,  to  prompt  or  induce  in  this  way 
habitually  ;  hence,  to  habituate.  Obs.  Latimer. 

2.  To  give  occasion  to;  to  cause;  to  bring  about;  as, to 
occasion  anxiety.  South. 

If  we  inquire  what  it  is  that  occasions  men  to  make  several 
combinations  of  simple  ideas  into  distinct  modes.  Locke. 

oc  ca'sion  al  (-51),  a.  1.  Produced  by  accident ;  as,  the 
occasional  origin  of  a  thing.  Obs.  Sir  T.  Browne. 

2.  Of  or  pert,  to  an  occasion  or  occasions  ;  acting  or  occur¬ 
ring  now  and  then  ;  made  or  happening  as  opportunity  re¬ 
quires  or  admits;  casual;  incidental;  as,  occasional  remarks. 

The  .  .  .  occasional  writing  of  the  present  times.  Bagehot. 

3.  Suitable  or  designed  for,  or  acting  on,  a  special  occasion 
or  particular  occasions  ;  as,  an  occasional  chair  ;  occasional 
verse  ;  an  occasional  speaker. 

4.  Acting  as  the  occasion  or  contributory  cause  ;  —  some¬ 
times  with  o/.  Rare. 

occasional  cause.  Metaph.  a  According  to  the  theory  of 
occasionalism,  a  change  in  mind  accompanied  by,  but  not 
efficiently  related  to,  a  change  in  matter,  or  vice  versa, 
the  concomitance  being  attributed  by  the  early  occasional- 
ists  to  the  intervention  of  God.  b  Some  circumstance  pre¬ 
ceding  an  effect  which,  without  being  the  real  cause,  be¬ 
comes  the  occasion  of  the  action  of  the  efficient  cause ;  thus, 
the  act  of  touching  gunpowder  with  fire  is  the  occasional, 
but  not  the  efficient,  cause  of  an  explosion.  —  o.  conformity, 
Eng.  Hist.,  partial  religious  conformity,  manifested  by  an 
occasional  reception  of  the  Communion  according  to  the 
rites  of  the  Church  of  Phigland.  It  was  practiced  by  dis¬ 
senters  as  a  qualification  for  political  office,  and  a  bill 
against  the  practice,  introduced  in  1703,  was  passed  in  1711. 
—  o.  contraband.  See  contraband  of  war. 
oc-ca'sion-al  ism  (-Tz’m),  n.  Metaph.  The  doctrine  of 
occasional  causes.  Occasionalism  is  the  theory  adduced  by 
the  Cartesians,  Geulincx  and  Malebranche,  that  the  corre¬ 
spondence  of  bodily  and  mental  action,  or  the  apparent  re¬ 
ciprocal  action  of  the  soul  and  the  body,  is  due  to  the  in¬ 
tervention  of  God,  producing  on  the  occasion  of  a  change 
in  one  a  like  change  in  the  other,  it  being  conceived  that 
mind  and  matter  are  inherently  incapable  of  affecting  each 
other.  The  term  is  sometimes  applied  also  to  the  modern 
form  of  the  theory  of  psychophysical  parallelism, 
oc-ca'sion-al-lst,  n.  1.  An  adherent  of  occasionalism. 

2.  Eng.  Hist.  An  occasional  conformist.  Or/.  E.  D. 


ob-tal'mi-a.  *r  ophthalmia. 
ob-tem'per  ((5b-tfm'p5r),  t*.  t.  !f 

1.  [Cf.  F.  obtemperer.  See  o  in¬ 
temperate.]  To  submit  or  give 
compliance  to ;  Obs.,  except, 
Scots  Law,  to  obey, 
ob-tem'per-ate,  a.  [L.  obtem- 
peratus,  p.  p.  of  obtemperare .] 
Obedient ;  also,  obeyed.  —  r.  t. 
If  i.  To  obey.  —  ob-’tem  per-a'- 
tion,  n.  All  Obs. 

ob-tend',  v.  t.  [L.  obtendere, 
obtentum,  to  stretch  or  place  be¬ 
fore  or  against.]  1.  To  offer  as 
a  reason  ;  to  pretend.  Obs. 

2.  To  oppose  ;  to  hold  out  in  op¬ 
position.  Obs. 

ob-ten'e-brate  (5b-tSn'P-brat), 
v.  t.  TL.  obtenehratus,  p.  p.  of 
obteneorare.']  To  darken,  ns  hv 
shadow.  —  ob-ten  e-bra'tion 
(-bra'shtfn),  n.  lioth  Obs.  or  li. 
ob-ten'sion  (-shun),  n.  [L.  ob- 
tentio.  See  obtkxd.]  Act  of 
obtending.  Obs. 
ob-tent',  n.  [OF.,  consideration, 
L.  obtentus  a  placing  before, 
pretext.]  Design;  purpose.  Obs. 
ob-tent',  p.  a.  [L.  obtentus,  p.  p.] 
Obtained.  Obs. 
ob-ten'tion  (tfb-t8n'ehtEn),  n. 
[F.]  An  obtaining  ;  obtainment. 
ob-test',  v.  i.  To  supplicate  ; 
also,  to  protest.  Rare. 


ob-tes'tate,  v.  t.  [L.  obtestatus, 
p.  p.]  To  obtest.  Obs. 
ob-tor'tion,  n.  [L.  obtortio,  fr. 
obtorquere ;  ob  (see  or-)  +  tor - 
quere  to  twist.]  Distortion.  Obs. 
ob-trect',  v.  t.  [L.  obtrectare  to 
detract  from  through  envy.]  To 
slander.  —  ob'trec-ta'tiori,  n.  — 
ob'trec-ta'tor,  ob-trec'tor,  n. 
AH  Obs. 

ob'tri-an'gu-lar  (8b/'trI-&T)/’gfl- 
lar),  a.  Obvcrscly  triangular, 
ob-trud'er  (ob-trobd'5r),  n.  One 
that  obtrudes. 

ob-trun'eate  t5b-trfii)'kat),  r.  t. 
[L.  obtruncatus,  p.  p.  of  obtrun- 
care.]  To  cut  tne  bead  or  ton 
from.  —  ob-trun'eate.  a.  —  ob- 
trun-ca'tioncfib'trfiq-ka'shjm), 
n.  —  ob'trun-ca'tor  (Ob'trtii)- 
ka/t?r),  n.  All  Rare. 
ob-tru'siv.  Obtrusive.  R>f.  Sp. 
ob  tu-mes'cence,  n.  [L.  oh,  prep. 
+  tumescere  to  swell  up.]  Swol¬ 
len  state.  Obs.  [ent.l 

ob-tund'er,».  Med.  An  obtund- 1 
ob-tu'rate,  a.  Obturated.  Obs. 
ob-tu'ra-to-ry  (ttb-tu'rd-to-rT), 
a.  Acting  as  an  obturator.  Rare. 
ob-turb',  t.  [L.  obturbare  to 
make  turbid.]  Disturb  ;  trouble. 
Obs.  —  ob/tnr-ba'tion,  n.  Obs. 
ob-tur'bi-nate,  a.  Inversely 
turbinate. 


||  ob  tur'pem  cau'sam.  [L.l 
Law.  For  a  base  or  immoral 
(and  hence  illegal)  cause, 
ob-tus'an  gu-lar  (Bb-tas'&iLgD- 
lar),  a.  Obtuse-angled, 
ob  tuse',  r.  t.  To  make  blunt  or 
obtuse.  Obs. 

ob-tuse'ly,  adv.  of  obtuse. 
ob-tuae'ness.  n.  See  -ness. 
ob-tu'Bi-fo'li-ous  (5b-tQ/sT-f5'- 
1Y-j7s),  a.  [ obtuse  4-  -/ olious .] 
Bot.  Having  obtuse  leaves.  R. 
ob-tu  si-lin'gual  (-ltq'gwrll),  a. 
[obtuse  -f  L.  lingua  tongue.] 
Short-tongued.  as  certain  bees, 
ob-tu  si-lo'bous  (-lo'btls),  a. 
Bot.  Having  obtuse  lobes.  Rare. 
ob-tu'sion  (Ob-tQ'zhtfn),  n.  [L. 
obtusio,  fr.  obtundere  to  blunt. 
See  obtund.]  A  making,  or  state 
of  being,  blunted.  Obs. 
ob-tus'ish  (5b-tQs'Ish),  a.  See 
-ish.  [tuseness.  R.  1 

ob-tu'sl-ty  (Bb-tfi'sY-tT),  n.  Ob-| 
ob-um'ber.  v.  t.  [F.  obonibrer, 
L.  obumbrare J  To  obumbrate. 
Ohs.  —  v.  i.  To  cast  a  Bhadow. 
Obs.  [Obs.  | 

ob-um'branre.n.  Obumbration.l 
ob-um'branfc  (5b-tim'br<Int),  a. 
[L.  obumbrans,  p.  pr.]  Over¬ 
hanging.  as  certain  feathers, 
ob-um'brate  (-brat),  v.  t.  [L. 
obumhratvs,  p.  p.  See  orum- 


b rate,  a.]  1,  To  shade;  darken; 
cloud.  Rave. 

2.  To  adumbrate.  Obs. 
ob  um  bra'tion  (bb/fim-bra'- 
sh?7n),  n.  [L.  obumhratto.’]  Act 
of  obumbrating.  Obs.  or  R. 
ob-un'coua,  a.  [L.  obuncus  ;  ob 
(see  ob- )  -f  uncus  hooked.] 
Hooked  ;  crooked.  Obs. 

||  o'bua'  (f/biis'),  n. ;  pi.  F.  onus 
(o/bus'),  E.  obuses  (O-biis'Cz  ; 
-Yz).  [F.,  of  G.  origin.  Cf.  how¬ 
itzer.]  A  shell  ;  esp.,  a  how¬ 
itzer  shell. 

ob-val'late,  v.  t.  [L .  obvallatus, 
p.  p.  of  obvallare ;  ob  (see  on-) 
vail are  to  intrench.]  To  sur¬ 
round  with  a  wall.  Obs.  —  ob7- 
val-la'tion.  n.  Obs. 
ob-val'late  (bb-v&l'ftt),  a.  [L. 
obvallatus,  p.  p.]  Walled  in  or 
around.  Rare. 

ob-var'1-cate,  v.  t.  [L.  obvari- 
cator  an  obgtructer,  hinderer.] 
To  hinder  in  passing  or  going. 
Obs.  —  ob-var'i-ca'tion.  n.  Obs. 
oVve-la'tion  ( 5b/vtt-la'sh»n ),  n. 
[L.  obvelare  to  cover  over.]  A 
veiling,  or  concealing.  Rare. 
ob-vent',  v.  t.  [L.  obvenire.'] 
To  prevent.  Obs. 
ob-ver'Bant  (<5b-vfir's<7nt),  a. 
[L.  obversans.  p.  pr.  of  obver sa¬ 
ri  to  hover  before  ;  ob  (sec  ob-) 


4-  versare  to  move  about.]  Op¬ 
posed  ;  also,  familiar.  Obs. 
ob-verse'ly.  adv.  of  obverse. 
ob'vo-lut  ed  (bb'vo-lQt'ed),  a. 
Obvolute. 

ob  vo-lu'tlon  (-la'shun),  n.  [L. 
obvolutio  a  wrapping  around.] 

1.  A  fold  or  twist.  Rare. 

2.  A  bandaging.  Rare. 
ob-volve'  (tfb-v51v'),  v.  1.  [L. 
obrolrere.]  To  inwrap  ;  also,  to 
roll  or  revolve.  Obs.  or  R. 
ob-vol'vent  (-vbl'vfnt),  a.  [L. 
obvolvens,  -entis,  p.  pr.  of  obvol¬ 
vere  to  wrap  round.  See  on  vo¬ 
lute.]  Zob/.  Curved  inward  or 
downward,  as  elytra  that  em¬ 
brace  the  sides  of'the  thorax, 
obyte.  obit. 

oc.  i*  ac  ;  oak  ;  obs.  pret.  of 
ache. 

jl  oc  (5k),  adv.  [F.,  fr.  Pr.]  Yes. 
See  lan due  n’oe. 

Oc.  Abbr.  Ocean. 

o.  c.  Abbr.  Opere  citato  (L.,  in 

the  work  cited). 

0-  C-  Abbr.  Old  Carthusian; 
Old  Catholic;  OrdnaiiceCollege. 
o/c.  Abbr.  Old  charter  ;  old 
cron  ;  overcharge. 

||  o'ca  (o'ka),  ».  [Sp.,  fr.  Qui- 

chuaoA'o.J  Either  of  two  South 
American  wood  sorrels  ( Oralis 
crenata  r.nd  O.  tuherosa)  culti¬ 


vated  for  their  edible  tubers. 
0-ca'pi-a,  n.  Syn.  of  Okapia. 
occaean.  4*  ocean. 
oc'cae-cate,  v.  t.  [L.  occaecatus , 
p.  p.  of  occaecure  to  blind.]  To 
make  blind.  Obs.  —  oc'cae-ca'- 
tion,  n.  Obs. 

oc'cal-lat/ed,  a.  [L.  occallatus 
calloused.]  Brawny ;  hard.  Obs. 
oc'cam.  Occam v,  oakum. 
Oc'cam-ite,  n.  An  Occamist. 

Oc 'cam’s  ra'zor  (Bk'rfmz). 
Logic.  The  law  of  parsimony, 
expressed  by  Occam,  “  Entia 
[principia]  non  sunt  multipli- 
ennda  pra?ter  necessitutem  ”(L., 
beings,  or  hypotheses,  are  not  to 
he  multiplied  beyond  necessity), 
oe'ea-my  (8k'd-mY).  n.  [A  cor¬ 
ruption  of  alchemy.]  An  alloy 
made  in  imitation  of  gold  or 
silver. 

Oc  ca-nee'chi  (8k/a-ne'chY),  n. 
One  of  a  former  tribe  of  Siouan 
Indians  of  southern  Virginia 
and  North  Carolina, 
oe'ear.  f  ouker. 
oc-case',  ?».  [L.  occasus,  fr:  occi- 
dere  to  fall.]  A  falling.  Obs. 
oc-ca'aion.  n.  [L.  occasio,  in¬ 
correctly  instead  of 
The  setting  (of  the  sun).  Obs . 
Scot. 

oc-ca'tlon-a-ble,  a.  See  -able. 


ale,  senate,  c&re,  ftm,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofd ;  eve,  $vent,  8nd,  recent,  maker;  ice,  ill;  old,  obey,  orb,  5dd,  s&ft,  connect ;  use,  unite,  urn,  up,  circus,  menu 

||  Foreign  Word.  «i*  Obsolete  Variant  of.  4-  combined  with.  =  equals. 
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rc-ca'sion-al-is'tic  (S-ka'zh«n-al-Ts'tTk),  a.  Like  or  per- 
tabling  to  occasionalism  or  occasionalists. 

©e'ei  dent  (5k'sT-d?nt),  n.  [L.  Occident ,  occidentis  fr. 
Occident,  p.  pr.  of  occidere  to  fall  or  go  down  :  cf  F  Occi¬ 
dent.  See  occasion.]  The  part  of  the  horizon  Where  the 
sun  last  appears  m  the  evening  ;  that  part  of  the  earth  to¬ 
wards  the  sunset  ;  the  west ;  —  opposed  to  orient.  Spe¬ 
cif.  [cap.],  orig.,  Europe  as  opposed  to  Asia  and  the  Ori¬ 
ent ;  now,  also,  the  Western  Hemisphere.  •  Chaucer. 

I  may  wander  from  east  to  accident.  Shak 

OC'cl  den'tal  (-dSn'tal),  a.  [L.  occidental  is:  cf.  F.  occi¬ 
dental .]  1.  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  situated  in,  the  Occident, 
or  west ;  western  ;  as,  an  occidental  planet ;  —  opposed  to 
oriental.  Specif,  [cap.],  of  or  pert,  (orig.)  to  Europe  as 
distinguished  from  Asia  and  the  Orient,  or  (now)  to  the 
Western  Hemisphere;  as,  Occidental  climates,  or  customs. 

2.  Possessing  inferior  hardness,  brilliancy,  or  beauty; 
—  used  of  inferior  precious  stoues  and  gems,  because  those 
found  in  the  Orient  are  generally  superior. 

OC  Ci  den'tal,  n.  An  inhabitant  of  an  occidental  region,  or 
of  the  Occident :  specif.,  Eccl.,  a  Western  Christian 
of  the  Latin  rite. 

Oc  ci  den'tal  ism  (-Tz’m),  n.  The  character,  institutions, 
and  culture  of  Occidental  peoples  ;  esp.,  the  character  and 
spirit  of  Europeans  as  contrasted  with  Asiatics. 

Oc  Cl  den'tal  1st,  n.  One  who  favors,  or  is  versed  in,  Oc¬ 
cidentalism. 

OC  Ci-den-tal'l  ty  (Bk'eT-dSn-tal'T-tT),  n.  1.  state  or  qual¬ 
ity,  as  of  a  planet,  of  being  in  the  Occident,  or  west. 

2-  [cap.]  A  trait  or  characteristic  of  an  Occidental  or 
an  Occidental  community ;  —  used  sometimes  specif,  with 
reference  to  America. 

OCci-den'tal-lze  (-dSn'tSl-Iz),  v.  t. ;  -ized  (-Izd) ;  -iz'ing 
(-iz'Tng).  To  render  Occidental ;  to  imbue  with  Occideiv 
talism. --Oc'cl  den  tal-1  za'tion  (-T-za's)mn;  -I-za'-),  n. 
OC-clp'i-tal  (Qk-sTp'T-tdl),  a.  [Cf.  F.  occipital.]  Anat. 
Of  or  pertaining  to  the  occiput  or  the  occipital  bone, 
occipital  angle,  Craniom.,  the  angle  formed  by  the  plane  of 
the  foramen  magnum  and  a  line  from  the  opisthion  to  the 
inferior  border  of  the  orbit  (in  Daubentoirs  usage),  or  to 
the  uasion  (in  Broca’s). — o.  artery,  Anat., a.  branch  of  the  ex¬ 
ternal  carotid  supplying  the  muscles,etc.,of  the  back  of  the 
neck  and  head.  —  o.  bone,  the  compound  bone  which  forms 
the  posterior  part  of  the  skull  and  surrounds  the  fora¬ 
men  magnum,  bearing  the  condyle  or  condyles  for  articu¬ 
lation  with  the  atlas.  In  the  higher  vertebrates  it  is  usu¬ 
ally  composed  of  four  more  or  less  completely  united  ele¬ 
ments, a  basioccipital  below,  a  supraoccipital  above,  and  an 
exoccipital  on  each  side,  but  it  may  include  also  sphenoid, 
temporal,  or  parietal  elements.  In  man  it  is  much  curved 
and  of  trapezoidal  outline,  ending  in  front  of  the  foramen 
magnum  in  the  basilar  process,  and  bearing  on  its  outer 
surface  behind  the  foramen  magnum  two  curved  trans¬ 
verse  ridges  (the  superior  and  inferior  curved  lines)  be¬ 
sides  a  median  crest  and  protuberance.  —  o.  condyle,  Anat. 
A-  Zool .,  an  articular  surface  on  the  occipital  bone  by 
which  the  skull  articulates  with  the  atlas.  Fishes,  reptiles, 
and  birds  have  but  one  occipital  condyle,  which  is  placed 
below  the  foramen  magnum.  In  mammals  and. most  am¬ 
phibians  there  are  two,  one  on  each  side  of  the  foramen 
magnum.  —  o.  crest.  Anat.  &  Zool.  a  Either  of  Tie  two 
ridges  connecting  the  occipital  protuberances  and  fora¬ 
men  magnum,  b  A  transverse  ridge  at  the  upper  posterior 
border  of  the  skull  of  many  animals,  between  the  occipital 
and  parietal  segments,  c  In  birds,  a  crest  of  feathers  on 
the  back  of  the  head.  — o.  foramen,  a  Anat.  The  foramen 
magnum,  b  Zool.  The  opening  at  the  back  of  an  insect’s 
head  through  which  the  alimentary  canal  and  other  organs 
pass  to  the  thorax.  —  o.  lobe,  Anat.,  the  posterior  lobe  of 
the  cerebral  hemisphere,  indistinctly  separated  from  tl  > 
parietal  lobe  in  front  and  the  temporal  lobe  below.  It  has 
the  form  of  a  three-sided  pyramid.  Its  external  surface  is 
divided  by  the  superior  and  middle  occipital  sulci  into  the 
superior ,  middle ,  and  inferior  occipital  convolutions.  —  o. 
plane,  Craniom.,  the  plane  of  the  foramen  magnum.  —  o. 
plate,  Zool.,  a  scute  on  the  back  of  the  head  of  certain  rep¬ 
tiles.  —  o.  point,  Craniom.,  the  point  on  the  occiput  farthest 
removed  from  the  glabella.  —  o.  protuberance,  Anat.,  either 
of  two  prominences  on  the  occipital  bone.  The  external 
(called  in  craniometry  the  inion)  is  on  the  outer  surface 
midway  between  the  upper  border  and  the  foramen  mag¬ 
num.  It  gives  attachment  to  the  ligamentum  nuchae.  The 
internal  is  similarly  situated  on  the  inner  surface.  —  o. 
segment.  See  cranial  segment.  —  o.  sinus,  Anat.,  a  venous 
sinus  lodged  in  a  groove  on  the  internal  occipital  crest.  It 
is  occasionally  double.  —  o.  triangle.  Anat.  See  triangles 
of  the  neck,  under  triangle. 

OC-cip^-tal,  n.  a  The  occipital  bone,  b  An  occipital 
plate. 

OC-cip'i-tO-  (5k-sTp'T-to-).  [See  occiput.]  A  combining 
form  denoting  relation  to,  or  situation  near,  the  occiput. 
OC-cip'i-tO— fron-ta'lls  (-frQn-ta'lis),  n.  [NL.]  Anat.  A 
fibrous  layer  covering  each  side  of  the  vertex  of  the  skull 
from  the  eyebrow  to  the  occiput.  Its  anterior  and  pos¬ 
terior  portions  are  muscular  and  constitute  the  frontalis 
and  occipitalis  muscles,  respectively. 

OC'ci  put  (3k'sT-put),  n. ;  L.  pi.  occipita  (Bk-sTp'T-td). 
[L.  ;  oh  (see  ob-)  -j-  caput  head.  See  chief.]  1.  Anat. 
The  back  part  of  the  head  or  skull ;  the  region  of  the  oc¬ 
cipital  bone. 

2.  Zool.  The  back  part  of  the  head  of  insects. 

Oc  clude'  (3-hldod';  243),  v.  t.;  -clud'ed  (-klood'Sd) ;  -clud'- 
ing  (-klood'Ing).  [L.  occludere,  occlusum ;  oh  (see  ob-) 
*4 -claudere  to  shut.]  1.  To  shut  up;  to  close.  Sir  T.  Browne. 
2  To  shut  in  or  out  by  or  as  by  closing  a  passage  ;  as,  to 
occlude  light. 

3.  Chem.  To  take  in  and  retain;  to  absorb  ;  —  said  esp. 


with  respect  to  the  absorbing  of  gases  by  certain  substances 
which  do  not  thereby  lose  their  characteristic  properties ; 
as,  charcoal,  iron,  platinum,  and  palladium  occlude  large 
volumes  of  hydrogen,  palladium  nearly  a  thousand  times 
its  own  volume. 

oc-clud'ent  (d-klood'ent),  a.  [L.  oc.clndens,  p.  pr.  of  occlu¬ 
dere.]  Serving  to  occlude.  —  n.  That  which  occludes. 
OC-clu'sal  ((5-kloo'sal),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  occlusion, 
oc-clu'sion  (-zhun),  n.  [See  occlude  ]  1.  Act  of  occlud¬ 
ing,  or  state  of  being  occluded. 

Constriction  and  occlusion  of  the  orifice.  Howell. 

2.  Specif. :  a  The  transient  approximation  of  the  edges 
of  a  natural  opening,  as  of  the  eyelids,  b  Med.  Imper- 
foration.  c  Chem.  Absorption,  esp.  of  gases  (see  oc¬ 

clude,  3).  d  Phon.  A  sudden  complete  closure  of  some 
part  of  the  oral  passage,  with  consequent  implosion  of  the 
breath,  as  in  forming  a  stopped  consonant  or  explosive. 
OC-clu'sive  (-bTv),  a.  1.  Tending  to  occlude,  or  causing 
occlusion  ;  occludent. 

2.  Phon.  Characterized  by  occlusion. 

OC-clu'sive,  n.  An  occlusive  sound  or  its  symbol  ;  a  stop, 
esp.  one  formed  without  explosion.  See  stop,  n.,  9. 
oc-cult'  (3-kult'),  a.  [L.  occultus,  p.  p.  of  occulere  to 
cover  up,  hide ;  ob  (see  ob-)  -f-  a  root  prob.  akin  to  cel  are 
to  conceal :  cf.  F.  occulte.  Cf.  conceal.]  Hidden  from 
the  eye  or  the  understanding  ;  secret ;  concealed  ;  hence, 
mysterious,  supernormal,  or  supernatural. 

It  is  of  an  occult  kind,  and  is  so  insensible  in  its  advances  ns  to 
escape  observation.  I.  Taylor. 

Syn .  —  See  recondite. 

occult  line,  Geom.,  a  line  drawn  in  the  construction  of  a 
figure,  but  not  to  appear  in  the  finished  plan ;  a  dotted 
line.  —  o.  qualities,  those  qualities  whose  effects  only  are  ob¬ 
served,  but  the  nature  and  relations  of  whose  productive 
agencies  are  undetermined. —  o.  sciences,  sciences  that 
relate  to  the  supposed  action  or  influence  of  occult  quali¬ 
ties,  or  supernatural  powers,  as  alchemy,  magic,  necro¬ 
mancy,  and  astrology.  —  o.  spavin.  Veter.,  spavin  in  which 
there  is  pronounced  lameness  without  apparent  enlarge¬ 
ment  on  the  hock  joint,  the  inflammation  being  confined  to 
the  center  of  the  hock  bones  or  to  their  articular  surfaces. 
OC-CUlt',  v.  t. ;  oc-cult'ed  ;  oc-cult'ing.  [L.  occullare  to 
conceal.]  To  hide  from  sight ;  to  conceal ;  specif.,  Astron., 
to  conceal,  or  extinguish  the  light  of,  by  intervention  ;  to 
eclipse;  —  said  of  one  heavenly  body,  as  the  moon,  with' 
respect  to  another,  as  a  planet  or  star. 

OC-CUlt',  v.  i.  To  become  concealed,  as  a  disappearing  and 
reappearing  light  at  a  lighthouse. 

OC'cul-ta'tlon  (Bk'fil-ta'slmn),  n.  [L.  occultatio  -a  hiding, 
fr.  occulta  re,  v.  intens.  of  occulere.  See  occult.]  1.  ,4  5- 
tron.  Extinction  of  the  light  of  a  heavenly  body  by  inter¬ 
vention  of  some  other  of  the  heavenly  bodies  ;  —  applied 
esp.  to  eclipses  of  stars  and  planets  by  the  moon,  and  to 
eclipses  of  planetary  satellites  by  their  primaries. 

2.  Act  of  making,  or  state  of  being,  occult;  esp.,  state  of 
being  hidden  from  view  or  lost  to  notice. 

The  reappearance  of  such  an  author  after  those  leng  periods  of 
occultation.  Jeffrey. 

oc  cult  ing  (5-kfil'tTng),  p.  pr.  A-  vb.  n.  of  occult.  Specif. : 
p.  a.  Optics  dr  Astron.  Designating,  or  pert,  to,  any  of  va¬ 
rious  devices  for  occulting,  or  cutting  off  from  view,  a  light 
or  a  light-giving  body  ;  as,  an  occulting  bar,  shutter,  screen. 
OC  cult'ism  (-ttz’m),  n.  Occult  theory  or  practice  ;  belief 
in  hidden  or  mysterious  powers  and  the  possibility  of  sub¬ 
jecting  them  to  human  control. 

OC-CUlt'lst,  n.  An  adherent  of  occultism  ;  also,  one  believed 
to  be  proficient  in  occult  practices. 

oc'cu-pan  cy  (5k'u-p&n-sT),  n.  [See  occupant.]  Act  of 
taking  or  holding  possession  ;  occupation  ;  specif.,  Law,  act 
of  taking  possession  of  a  thing  having  no  owner,  as  waifs, 
derelicts,  wild  beasts,  etc.,  thus  acquiring  title  thereto. 
OC'CU-pant  (-pant),  n.  [L.  occupans ,  p.  pr.  :  cf.  F.  occu¬ 
pant.  See  occupy.]  1.  One  who  occupies,  or  takes  pos¬ 
session  ;  one  who  has  the  actual  use  or  possession,  or  is  in 
possession,  of  a  thing  ;  one  in  occupation. 

2.  Specif.  :  Law.  One  who  takes  the  first  possession  of  a 
thing  that  has  no  owner,  acquiring  a  title  by  occupation. 

3.  A  prostitute.  Obs.  Marston. 

oc  cu-pa'tion  (-pa'shan),  n.  [F.,  fr.  L.  occupatio.]  1.  Act 

or  process  of  occupying,  or  taking  possession  ;  actual  pos¬ 
session  and  control ;  state  of  being  occupied  ;  a  holding  or 
keeping ;  occupancy ;  tenure  ;  use ;  as,  the  occupation  of 
lands  by  a  tenant ;  title  by  occupation  (see  occupancy). 

2.  That  which  occupies,  or  engages,  the  time  and  attention; 
the  principal  business  of  one’s  life  ;  vocation ;  employ¬ 
ment  ;  calling ;  trade. 

Absence  of  occupation  is  not  rest.  Cotvver. 

3.  Those  engaged  in  a  calling  or  trade,  collectively.  Obs. 

4.  Act  of  employing ;  use.  Obs. 

6.  Land  held  by  a  tenant ;  a  holding.  Eng. 

Syn.  —  Business,  profession,  trade.  —  Occupation,  employ¬ 
ment,  pursuit,  calling,  vocation.  One’s  occupation  is 
that  to  which  one’s  time  is  devoted,  or  in  which  one  is  reg¬ 
ularly  or  habitually  engaged  ;  employment,  which  is  often 
interchangeable  with  occupation,  may  also  suggest  what 
one  does  in  another’s  service  ;  as,  “  Othello’s  occupation ’s 
gone”  ( Shak .);  “Let  us  to  our  fresh  employments  rise” 

( Milton ) ;  “  Whoever  the  king  favors,  the  cardinal  instant¬ 
ly  will  find  employment  ”  (Shak.).  A  pursuit  is  an  occu¬ 
pation  directed,  esp.  voluntarily,  to  a  given  end ;  as,  “  a 
plain  English  merchant  .  .  .  strongly  attached  to  literary 
pursuits "  (De  Quincey).  Calling  is  now  generally  used  in 
the  sense  of  one’s  regular  business  or  profession  ;  vocation 
(see  vocation),  the  more  elevated  term,  is  often  exactly 


oc-ca  sion  al'i-ty  (-ftl'Y-tY),  n. 
Quality  or  state  of  being  occa¬ 
sional.  Rare.  [sionaL.I 

oc-ca'sion-al  ly.  ad v.  of  occa-| 
oc-ca 'sion-al  ness.  u.  See -ness. 
oc  ca'sion-a  ry.  a.  Pertaining 
to  occasions.  Obs.  —  oc-ca'sion- 
ft-rl-ly,  adv.  Ohs.  [Obs. I 

oc-ca'sion-ate,/’.  t.  To  occasion.  | 
oc-ca'sion  ate.  p.  a  (Cf.  F.  oc¬ 
casion/^.]  Occasioned.  Ohs. 
oc  ca'sion-a  tive,  a.  Inciden¬ 
tally  causative.  Ohs.  —  oc-ca' 
sion  a  tive-ly,  a//r.  Ohs.  [sions.  I 
oc-ca'sion  er,  n.  One  that  ocea-| 
oc-ca' sion-et.  n.  Sec -kt.  Ohs. 
oc-ca'sion-leBB.  a.  See  -less. 
oc-ca'sive  (r)-ka'RTv),  a.  [L  .oc- 
casivus,  fr.  nccasus  a  going 
down,  setting,  fr.  occidere.  See 
occasion.]  Of  or  pert,  to  the 
setting  sun  ;  western.  Ohs. 
oc-ca'tlon.  n.  [L.  occatio.') 
Harrowing.  Obs. 


occean.  occian.  +  ocean. 
oc  ce-ca'tion.  4*  ocCjECation. 
oc-cide'.  r.  t.  [L.  occidere  to 
kill.]  To  kill.  Ohs. 
oc'ci-dent,  «.  Occidental.  Ohs. 
occl-den'tal-ly,  adv.  of  occi¬ 
dental. 

oc-cid'u  ous  (Bk-sYd^fi-tls),  a. 
[L.  occiduus.]  Western;  occiden¬ 
tal.  Ohs. 

oc'ci-ent.  n.  [Perh.  for  Occident, 
influenced  by  orient;  cf.  OF. 
occien.]  Occident.  Ohs. 
occlon.  +  ocean. 
oc-cipi-ta'lis  (Kk-sYp'Y-ta'lYs), 
n.  [NL.]  Anat.  a  See  occipito¬ 
frontalis.  b  Either  of  two 
nerves  (arising  from  the  cervi¬ 
cal  nerves)  of  the  occipital  re¬ 
gion.  [tal.  I 

oc-cip'i-tal-ly.  adv.  of  occiPi-1 
oc'ci-pi'tial  (flk  sY-pYsh'rfl),  «• 
[L.  occipitium  occiput. J  Occipi¬ 
tal.  Ohs. 


oc'ci-pl'ti-um  (-Y-tZm),  n.  [L.J 

The  occiput.  Ohs. 
oc-cip'i-to-at-lan'tal  (Bk-sYp'Y- 
to-ttt-iftn'trtl),  oc-cip  i-to-at'loid 
(-ttt'loid),  a.  Anat.  Pert  to  the 
occipital  bone  and  the  atlas, 
oc-cip'i-to-ax'i  al,<i.y|/iaL  Pert, 
to  the  occipital  bone  and  axis, 
oc-cip  i-to-fron'tal,  a.  Anat. 
Pert,  to  the  occiput  and  the  fore¬ 
head  —  n.  The  occipito-fron- 
talis.  [CIPlTo-.l 

oc  cip  i-to-mas'toid,  a.  See  oc-l 
oc-cip  i-to  na'sal.  a.  Zool.  Ex¬ 
tending  between  the  occiput 
and  the  anterior  end  of  the  nasal 
bones. 

oc-cip'i-to-pa-ri'e  tal,  a.  Cra- 
nioloyy.  Pert,  to  the  occipital 
and  parietal  parts  of  the  skull  ; 
as,  the  occipitoparietal  index, 
which  is  the  ratio  of  the  breadth 
of  the  skull  between  the  asteri- 
ons  to  its  greatest  breadth. 


oc-cip' i-to- tem'po-ral,  a.  See 

OCCI  I*  I  TO-. 

oc-cise',  v.  t.  [L.  nccisus,  p.  p. 
of  occidere ;  or  fr.  E.  occision.] 
To  slaughter  ;  kill.  Ohs. 
ec-ci'sion  (Ck-sYzh'trn),  n.  [L. 
occi  si o :  cf.  OF.  ocision ,  occi¬ 
sion. ]  Slaughter.  Ohs. 
oc-ciuse'  (rt-k loos'  ;  243).  a.  [L. 
occhisns.  p.  p.]  Shut.  Ohs.  or  R. 
oc-clu'sive-ne8B.  //.  See  -ness. 
oc-cu'sor  (A-kln'sdr),  n.  Zool. 
Organ  that  occludes,  or  closes, 
ocroast  +  accost. 
oc-crus'tate.  v.  t .  [See  on-  ; 
crustated.)  To  incrust.  Ohs. 
occuler  Jocular,  [screen.  I 
oc-cult 'er.  //.  An  occulting  | 
oc  cult'ly,  adv.  of  Orcr  l.T. 
oc-cult'ness.  ».  See -ness. 
oc'cu-pance  (o  k'fl-p  d  n  s),  n. 
Occupancy.  Rare. 
occupancy  tax.  A  tax  on  oc¬ 
cupants  of  real  estate. 


equivalent  to  calling ;  but  it  sometimes  retains  the  sugges¬ 
tion  of  an  employment  to  which  one  is  destined  by  nature, 
or  called,  as  it  were,  by  some  higher  power  ;  as,  men  who 
have  risen  from  the  humblest  callings ;  to  follow  one’s  ro- 
cation ;  “  I  suppose  it  is  as  hard  for  him  [Tennyson]  to  re¬ 
linquish  his  vocation  as  other  men  find  it  to  be  in  other 
callings  to  which  they  have  been  devoted  ”  (£.  FitzGerald). 
See  trade,  office,  work,  workman. 

occupation  neurosis.  Med.  A  nervous  affection  associ¬ 
ated  with  certain  occupations,  and  often  caused  by  constant 
repetition  of  some  movement,  as  in  writer’s  cramp. 

OC'CU  pa  tive  (5k'u-pa-tTv),  a.  Pertaining  to  or  involving 
occupation  or  the  right  of  occupation. 

OC'CU  pi  er  (iSk'ii-pPer),  n.  1.  One  w  ho  occupies. 

2.  Esp.,  one  in  occupation  of  property  as  ow  ner  or  tenant ; 
often,  in  British  usage,  a  tenant  occupying  property,  as  dis¬ 
tinguished  from  an  owner,  occupiers  of  property  of  certain 
values  or  classes  being  liable  to  certain  rates,  eligible  to 
the  voting  franchise  (called  occupation  franchise),  etc. 

3.  One  who  follows  an  employment  ;  hence,  a  tradesman. 

Obs.  “  Merchants  and  occupiers .”  Holland . 

OC'cu-py  (-pi),  r.  t.  ;  oc'cu-pied  (-pid) ;  oc'cu-py'ing  (  pP- 
Yng).  [ME.  occvpien,  F.  occuper,  fr.  L.  occvpare /  ob  (see 
ob-)  -j-  a  word  akin  to  capere  to  take.  See  capacious.]  1.  To 
take  or  enter  upon  possession  of ;  to  seize.  Obs.,  except  of 
a  place  by  settling  in  it;  conquering  it,  or  the  like. 

2.  To  hold  possession  of ;  to  hold  or  keep  for  use  ;  to  pos¬ 
sess  ;  to  dwell  or  live  in  ;  to  tenant. 

Woe  occupied)  the  fine  [end]  of  our  gladness.  Chaucer. 
The  better  apartments  were  already  occupied *  Irving. 

3.  To  take  up,  or  have  place  in,  the  extent,  room,  space, 
or  time  of  ;  to  fill  ;  to  take  or  use  up;  as,  the  camp  occupies 
five  acres  of  ground  ;  I  will  not  occupy  more  of  your  time. 

4.  To  possess  or  use  the  time  or  capacity  of ;  to  engage 
the  service  of  ;  to  employ  ;  to  busy. 

An  archbishop  may  have  cuuse  to  occupy  more  chaplains  than 
®ix*  Fnu.  Statute  (Hen.  VIII.) 

They  occupied  themselves  about  the  Sabbath.  2  Jfacc.  viii.  27. 
6.  In  Obs.  senses  :  a  To  use  ;  expend  ;  make  use  of. 

All  the  gold  that  was  occupied  for  the  work.  Ex.  xxxviii.  24. 
b  To  do  business  in  ;  practice ;  carry  on  ;  follow,  c  To 
use  (capital)  in  commerce  ;  to  invest ;  trade  or  do  business 
with.  Ezek.  xxvii.  9.  d  To  have  sexual  intercourse  with. 
OC'CU  py,  v.  i.  1.  To  take  possession.  Bare. 

2.  To  hold  possession  ;  to  be  an  occupant  or  tenant ;  reside. 

Obs.  “  Occupy  till  I  come.”  Luke  xix.  12. 

3.  To  make  use  ;  —  with  of.  Obs. 

4.  To  employ  or  busy  one’s  self ;  to  do  business ;  to  work  ; 
practice  ;  also,  to  trade  or  traffic.  Obs. 

5.  To  have  sexual  intercourse  ;  to  cohabit.  Obs. 

oc  cur'  (tf-kfir'),  v.  i. ;  -curred'  (-kfird') ;  -cur'ring  (-kfir'- 
Tng).  [L.  occurrere ,  occursum  ;  ob  (see  ob-)  -f-  currere  to 
run.  See  course.]  1.  To  meet ;  clash,  as  two  bodies.  Obs. 

2.  To  meet  in  opposition  (to) ;  to  make  reply.  Obs. 

I  must  occur  to  one  specious  objection.  Bentley. 

3.  To  meet  one’s  eye  ;  to  be  found  or  met  w  ith  ;  to  present 
itself  ;  to  appear ;  to  happen  ;  to  take  place  ;  as,  if  opportu¬ 
nity  occurs  ;  do  not  let  it  occur  again. 

Anous  stolidus  [the  noddy  tern]  chiefly  frequents  tropical  and 
subtropical  regions,  and  has  occurred  once  in  Ireland. 

Cambridge  A  'at.  Hist. 

4.  To  meet  or  come  to  the  mind  ;  to  suggest  itself  ;  to  be 
presented  to  the  imagination  or  memory. 

There  doth  not  occur  to  me  any  use  of  this  experiment  for 
profit.  Bacon. 

5.  Eccl.  To  fall  on  the  same  day  ;  —  said  of  festivals.  Cf. 
concur,  t\  i.,  2. 

Syn.  —  Occur,  happen  are  often  used  w  ithout  distinction. 
But  occur  is  the  more  formal  word  of  the  two,  and  applies 
esp.  to  that  which  is  thought  of  as  definitely  taking  place 
as  an  event;  happen  is  the  more  general  term  for  that 
which  in  any  way  comes  to  pass ;  as,  when  did  it  happen  f 
cf.  when  did  it  occur  T  His  death  occurred  at  midnignt ;  I 
don’t  know  what  happened  (cf.  what  occurred)  after  1  left. 
See  happen. 

oc-cur'rence  (3-kur'?ns),  n.  [Cf.  F.  occurrence.  See  occur  ] 

1.  A  casual  meeting.  Obs. 

2.  A  coming  or  happening  ;  as.  the  occurrence  of  a  fire. 

Voyages  detain  the  mind  by  the  perpetuul  occurrence  and  ex¬ 
pectation  of  something  new.  I.  H'atts. 

3.  Any  incident  or  event,  esp.  one  that  happens  without 
being  designed  or  expected  ;  as,  an  unusual  occurrence,  or 
the  ordinary  occurr  ences  of  life. 

4.  Eccl.  The  occurring  of  two  festivals. 

Syn.  —  See  event. 

oc-cur'rent  (-£nt),  a.  [L.  occurrens,  - entis ,  p.  pr.  of  occur¬ 
rere:  cf.  F.  occurrent.  See  occur.]  Occurring  or  happen¬ 
ing  ;  hence,  incidental  ;  accidental.  Now  Rare. 
o'cean  (o'shan),  n.  [F.  ocian,  L.  oceanus ,  Gr.  a/xeai/6? 
ocean,  in  Homer,  the  great  river  supposed  to  encompass 
the  earth.]  1.  The  whole  body  of  salt  water  which  covers 
nearly  three  fourths  of  the  surface  of  the  globe  ;  —  called 
also  the  sea.  or  great  sea.  The  average  depth  of  the  ocean 
is  estimated  to  be  about  13,000  feet :  the  greatest  reported 
depth  is  32,112  feet,  northeast  of  Mindanao.  The  ocean 
bottom  is  in  general  a  level  or  gently  undulating  plain, 
covered  with  a  fine  red  or  gray  clay,  or,  in  certain  regions, 
with  ooze  of  organic  origin.  The  water,  w  hose  composition 
is  fairly  constant,  contains  on  the  average  3}  per  cent  of 
dissolved  salts  ;  of  this  solid  portion,  common  salt  forms 
about  78  per  cent,  magnesium  salts  15-10  per  cent,  calcium 
salts  4  per  cent,  with  smaller  amounts  of  various  other  sub¬ 
stances.  The  density  of  ocean  water  is  about  1.026. 

2.  One  of  the  large  bodies  of  water  into  which  the  great 
ocean  is  regarded  as  divided,  as  the  Atlantic,  Pacific,  Indian, 
Arctic,  and  Antarctic  Oceans. 


oc'cu-pand.  Obs.  Scot.  p.  pr.  of 

OCCUPY. 

oc'cu-pate.  r.  t  [L. occupatus, 
p.  p.  of  occupare.  See  occupy.] 
To  occupy.  Ohs. 
oc'cu-pate.  />.  a.  Occupied.  Ohs. 
oc'cu  pa'tion-al,  a.  Of  or  pert, 
to  occupation. 

occupation  bridge.  Eng  in.  A 
bridge  connecting  the  parts  of 
an  estate  separated  by  a  railroad, 
a  canal,  or  an  ordinary  road. 
Occupation  Day.  =  Capitula¬ 
tion  Day.  [pation  neurosis. I 
occupation  disease.  Med.  Occu-| 
oc  cu  pa'tion-er,  //.  One  en¬ 
gaged  in  an  occupation.  Ohs. 
occupation  franchise.  See 
oocuim er,  2. 

oc  cu  pa'tion-less.  a.  See  -less. 
occupation  road.  A  private 
road  for  occupiers'  use  only, 
oc 'cu-pi  a  ble  (bk'Q-pT'd-b'l),  a. 

See  -able. 


occur.  +  OC  KEH,  OCHER, 
oc-cur',  r.  t.  To  encounter  ; 
oppose.  Ohs. 

oc-curd'.  Occurred.  Ref.  Sp. 
oc-cur'ren-cy, //.  Anoccurrence 

Ohs.  or  R. 

oc-cur'rent. n.  Ohs.  a  An  occur¬ 
rence.  b  An  item  of  newn.  c 
One  who  meets  ;  hence,  an  ad¬ 
versary. 

oc-cur'rent  nu'bes  (nO'bez). 
L.]  Clouds  will  intervene, 
oc-curse',  n.  [L.  oeduraws.] 
Occursion.  Ohs. 
oc-cur'sion  (d-kOr'sh/In),  n.  [L. 
occursio.  See  occur.]  A  meit- 
in£  :  clush  ;  collision.  Obs. 
oc-cur'sive,  a.  Incidental.  —  oc- 
cur'sive-ly,  adv.  Both  Ohs. 
O-ce'a  na  ( A-se'd-nd  ;  S'shP-H'- 
nd),  n.  Imaginary  ideal  republic 
in  a  political  romance,  “  The 
Commonwealth  of  Oceana,”  bgr 
James  Harrington  (1611-77). 


food,  fo“ot ;  out,  oil ;  chair  ;  go  ;  sing,  irjk  ;  then,  thin;  nature,  verdijre  (250) ;  K=rch  in  G.  ich,  ach(144) ;  boN ;  yet;  zh  =  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Guide. 
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OCTARTICULATE 


3.  An  immense  expanse  ;  any  apparently  unlimited  space  or 
quantity ;  as,  the  ocean  of  eternity  ;  an  ocean  of  affairs, 
ocean  bug.  Any  insect  of  Halobatcs  or  allied  genera  found 
living  on  the  surface  of  the  sea  far  from  land. 

0  C6  an'1-an  (o'shS-iin'I-an),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  Oceania 
(which  comprises  the  islands  and  archipelagoes  of  the  Pa¬ 
cific  and  Indian  Oceans)  or  its  inhabitants.  —  n.  A  mem¬ 
ber  of  one  of  the  native  races  of  Oceania. 

0  ce-an'ic  (-Sn'Tkl,  a.  [Cf.  F.  ocianique.]  1.  Of  or  pert,  to 
the  ocean  ;  found  or  formed  in  or  about,  or  produced  by, 
the  ocean  ;  frequenting  the  ocean,  esp.  mid-ocean  ;  pelagic. 

Petrels  are  the  most  aerial  and  oceanic  of  birds.  Darwin. 
2.  [cap.]  Oceanian. 

oceanic  island,  an  islajid  in  the  ocean,  far  from  any  conti¬ 
nent contrasted  with  continental  island. 

0  ce-an'i  can  (-Sn'Y-kSn),  a.  Oceanian. 

0  ce'a  nid  (o-se'd-nTd),  n.  [Gr.  'SlKtav  15,  -160?  ;  cf.  F. 
Oceanide .]  Gr.  Myth.  A11  ocean  nymph.  These  nymphs, 
3,000  in  number,  were  daughters  of  Oceanus  and  Tethys. 
o  cean  og'ra  phy  (5'sh&n-5g'rd-fY),  n.  [ocean  -f  -graphy.] 
Geography  that  deals  with  the  ocean  and  its  phenomena. 
Static  oceanography  treats  of  the  physical  and  chemical 
properties  of  the  water,  the  topography  and  composition 
of  tne  ocean  bottom,  etc. ;  dynamic  oceanography  treats  of 
such  phenomena  as  waves,  currents,  tides,  and  formation 
of  islands.— o  cean  og'ra  pher(-fer),n. — o-graph'-ic  (-0- 
grSf'Tk),  graph!  cal  (-I-kal),  a.  —  -graphi  cal  ly,  adv. 
O-ce'a-nus  (o-se'd-ntte),  n.  [L.,  fr.  Gr.  ’Ibceavos.]  Gr. 
Myth,  a  The  god  of  the  stream  Oceanus.  He  was  the  eldest 
Titan.  He  married  his  sister  Tethys,  their  children  being 
the  rivers  of  the  earth  and  the  Oceanids.  b  The  great 
outer  sea,  the  stream  believed  to  encircle  the  earth. 
O-cel'lar  (fi-sSl'dr),  a.  1.  Zool.  Of  or  pertaining  to  an  ocel¬ 
lus  or  ocelli  ;  ocellate. 

2.  Petrog.  Of  or  pert,  to,  or  designating,  a  type  of  rock 
structure  characterized  by  radiated,  eyelike  aggregates. 
OC'el-late  (r>s'2-lat ;  o-sgl'at),  a.  Zool.  Eyelike  ;  ocellated. 
OC'el  lat  ed  (Ss'e-lat'&l  ;  o-sSl'at-gd),  a.  [L.  ocellalus ,  fr. 
ocellus  a  little  eye,  dim.  of  oculus  an  eye.]  a 
Having  ocelli  (in  any  sense),  b  Like  an  eye  or  ocel¬ 
lus;  aa,nnocellated  spot, 
ocellated  blenny.  See 
BLENNY,///?a/.— 0.  lizard, 
a  rather  large  lizard  (La- 
cer/a  ocellata)  of  parts  of 
southern  Europe  (esp. 

SpaiiDand  North  Africa, 
having  blue  black- 
edged  spots  on  the 
sides.  — o.  turkey,  a  beau¬ 
tiful  wild  turkey  ( Mele - 
a  avis,  subgenus  Agrio- 
charis ,  ocellata)  of  Yu¬ 
catan,  Honduras,  and 

Guatemala.  It  is  slight-  . 

ly  smaller  than  the  com-  Ocellated  Turkey, 

mon  turkey,  and  has  the  tail  feathers  margined  with  rich 
coppery  color  and  ocellated  with  greenish 
blue.  The  naked  head  and  neck  are  blue,  “ 

with  red  excrescences. 

o-cel'lus  (o-sel'fcs),  71. ;  L.  pi.  ocelli  (-1). 

[L.,  dim.  of  oculus  an  eye.]  Zool.  a  A  little  0 
eye;  a  minute  simple  eye  or  eyespot  found  Head  of  Flv, 
in  many  invertebrates,  b  An  eyelike  spot  of  q1£ * Vjj 
color  ;  a  round  color  spot  with  a  dark  center,  an(j  q  0  m_ 
as  those  of  the  peacock,  c  Rarely,  one  of  the  pound  Eyes 
elements  of  a  compound  eye.  (e). Enlarged. 

O'ce  lot  (o'se-15t),  71.  [F.,  fr.  Mex.  tlalocelotl ;  tlalli  field 

-j-  ocelotl  tiger,  jag- 
uar.]  An  Ameri¬ 
can  spotted  cat 
(Felis  partial  is), 

ranging  from  Texas 
to  Patagonia.  The 
ground  color  is 
tawny  yellow  or 
gray  with  very  va- 
riable  markings 
of  black,  these  be- 

Ocelot « Frfi*  pardali.). 
what  elongated  on  the  sides  of  the  body. 

O'cher,  o'chre  to'ker),  n.  [F.  ocre ,  L.  ochra ,  fr.  Gr.  Ci\pa, 
fr.  wxpd?  pale,  pale  yellow.]  1.  Min.  a  An  earthy  and 
often  impure  ore  of  iron,  usually  red  (hematite)  or  yellow 
(limonite),  extensively  used  as  a  pigment  in  making  paints, 
etc.  Also,  any  of  various  ferruginous  clays,  b  An  earthy 
metallic  oxide  ;  as,  tungstic  ocher ,  or  tungstite. 


2.  The  color  of  ocher,  esp.  of  yellow  ocher,  which  is  not  so 
bright  as  chrome  yellow. 

3.  Money;  orig.  and  specif.,  gold.  Slang,  Eng. 
o'cher,  o'chre  (o'ker),  v.  1. ;  o'cmeked,  o'chked  (-kerd) ; 

o'cher-ing,  o'chring  (o'krTiig).  To  color  with  ocher, 
o'cher-ous,  o'chre  ous  (o'ker-ws),  a.  [Cf.  F.  ocreux.] 
Of  or  pertaining  to  ocher  ;  containing  or  resembling  ocher ; 
of  the  color  of  ocher. 

o'cher-y  (-T),  o'chry  (o'krT),  a.  [Cf.  OF.  ocre.]  Oclierous. 
och  le'sis  (Sk-le'sTs),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  o^ricns  disturb¬ 
ance,  fr.  6\Aos  crowd,  mob.]  Med.  Morbid  condition  in¬ 
duced  by  the  crowding  together  of  many  persons,  esp. 
sick  persons,  under  one  roof.  —  och  le  Sit'iC  (ok'le-sTt'Tk), 
och  let'ic(ok-let'Tk),  a. 

och  loc'ra  cy  (5k-lok'rd-sT),  n.  [Gr.  oxAoKpanct  ;  o^Ao? 
the  populace,  multitude  -f-  Kparo;  strength  :  cf.  F.  ochlo- 
cratic.]  Government  by  the  mob,  or  lower  classes;  mob- 
ocracy  ;  mob  rule.  —  och  lo-crat'ic  (Sk'lo-krSt'Tk),  och  - 
lo-crat'i-cal  (  T-knl),  a.  —  och  lo  crat'i  cal  ly,  adv. 
OCh'lO-crat  (5k'lo-krSt),  n.  A  partisan  of  ochlocracy. 
Och'na  (Sk'na),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  o\mq  pear  tree.]  Dot.  A 
genus  of  African  and  Asiatic  trees  and  shrubs  typifying  the 
family  Ochnaceae.  They  have  yellow  fiowers  with  coria¬ 
ceous  petaloid  sepals  and  numerous  stamens,  followed  by 
clustered  drupes.  Several  species  are  ornamental  plants. 
Och-na'ce-ae  (5k-na'se-e),  n.  pi.  [NL.]  Bot.  A  family  of 
tropical  trees  or  shrubs  (order  Hypericales)  characterized 
by  the  thick,  shining,  parallel-veined  leaves  and  paniculate 
flowers  with  elongated  anthers.  There  are  17  genera  and 
about  200  species,  some  of  which  are  cultivated.  —  OCh- 
na'ceous  (-shite),  a 

och'ro-  ( ok'io-).  A  combining  form  from  Greek  a>xp6?, pale 
yellow  (see  ocher). 

O'chroid  (o'kroid),  a.  [Gr.  a>xpor 16/79  ;  a»xpo9pale  yellow 
-j-  el 605  form.]  Like  ocher,  esp.  yellow  ocher,  in  color, 
o-chron'o  sis  (o-krbn'o-sis  ;  o'kro-no'sts),  n.  Med.  [NL. ; 
ochro-- f-  Gr.  voo-o?  disease.]  Med.  Condition  in  which  the 
cartilages,  or  other  structures,  are  pigmented  black. 
Oc'i-mum  (5s'T-mfim),  v.  [L.,  fr.  Gr.  mKipov  an  aromatic 
plant,  basil.]  Bot.  A  large  genus  of  mints,  chiefly  of 
warm  climates,  having  flowers  with  the  calyx  reflexed  in 
fruit  and  the  corolla  tube  very  short.  The  species  are 
usually  called  basil,  O.  sanctum,  being  the  holy  basil  of  I  ndia. 
Certain  African  species  are  said  to  drive  away  mosquitoes, 
-ock  (-fik).  [AS.  -uc,  -oc.]  A  suffix  forming  diminutives; 
as,  buUock,  hi  Hoc/:. 

O-co'te  o-ko'ta),  w.,  or  ocote  pine.  [Sp.  ocote.]  A  resin¬ 
ous  Mexican  pine  ( Films  woidezunue). 

O-co'te  a  (o-ko'te-d),  n.  [NL.,  orig.  unknown.]  Bot.  A 
very  large  genus  of  tropical  lauraceous  trees  and  shrubs, 
variously  regarded,  but  held  by  Engler  to  include  Mespilo- 
daphne.  The  species  have  alternate  coriaceous  leaves  and 
small  panicled  flowers  with  4-celled  anthers.  Some,  as  the 
stinkwood  (0.  bu/lata)  of  South  Africa,  are  useful  timber 
trees.  0.  cupular  is  and  other  species  yield  aromatic  bark. 
O.ftelens  is  the  til  tree  of  the  Canaries. 

O'CO-til'lO  (o'ko-tel'yo  ;  195),  n.  [Amer.  Sp.,  dim.  of 
ocote  a  kind  of  Mexican  pine.]  a  One  of  the  candlewoods 
(Fouquieria  sple7idens)  of  the  southwestern  United  States 
and  Mexico.  It  is  a  desert  shrub  with  naked  wandlike 
thorny  branches,  which  after  the  rainy  season  put  forth 
foliage  and  clusters  of  bright  scarlet  flowers.  The  stems 
are  used  for  poles  and  palings,  to  See  Karwinskia. 
oc're-a  (5k're-d;  o'kre-),  n.  ;  L.pt.  ocreaf.  (-e).  Often  erro¬ 
neously  ochrea.  [L.,  greave,  legging.]  1  Bot.  A  tubular 
sheath  formed  around  the  base  of  the  petiole. 

It  consists  of  a  single  stipule  in  the  red  clover 
or  of  a  pair  of  coherent  stipules  in  the  buckwheat 
family  (Poly gonaceae),  where  it  is  most  typical. 

2.  Zool.  A  sheath,  as  of  a  booted  tarsus. 

OC're-ate(-at),  a.  [L.  ocreaius.l  1.  Wearing  or 
furnished  with  a  legging  ;  wearing  boots ;  booted. 

2.  Bot.  Provided  with  or  having  ocrese,  as  all 
polygonaceous  plants. 

3.  Zool.  Booted,  as  the  tarsus  of  some  birds. 

OC'ta-  (5k'td-).  A  prefix  meaning  rigid.  See  octo-. 
oc'ta-chord  (-k6rd),  71.  [Gr.  oKTdxop&o<;  with 

eight  strings.  See  OCTO- ;  chord.]  Music,  a  ocrca  on 
An  instrument  of  eight  strings,  b  A  system  of  Petiole  of 
eight  tones,  as  the  diatonic  octave.  Red  Clo- 

oc'ta-chord,  a.  a  Eight-stringed,  b  Octachordal.  ver 
oc'tad  lok'tSd),  71.  [Gr.  6 Kras,  -a£o?,  the  number  eight.] 

1.  Chem.  Anatom  or  radical  that  has  a  valence  of  eight, 
or  is  octavalent.  See  valence. 

2.  A  group  of  eight;  esp.,  in  ancient  notation,  a  group  of 


eight  figures  representing  consecutive  powers  of  ten,  like 
our  present  groups  of  three  or  six. 

oc-tad'ic  (5k-t5d'Ik),  a.  Of  or  pert,  to  an  octad.  —  oct&dic 
surface,  (ream.,  a  quartic  surface  having  an  octad  of  nodes, 
oc  ta  e-te'rid  ( Sk'td-e-te'rTd),  n.  Also  oc  ta-e-te'ris 
(-rTs).  [Gr.  oKraeTTjpi?,  -1609  ;  o<cra-  (for  oktui  eight)  -f- 
«to9  year.]  A  period  of  eight  years  during  which  three 
months  of  30  days  were  intercalated  to  bring  the  year  of 
12  lunar  months  into  accord  with  the  solar  year.  It  was 
used  by  the  ancient  Greeks  before  the  introduction  of  the 
Metonic  cycle.  —  oc  ta  e  ter'ic  (-tgr'Tk),  a. 

OC'ta  gon  (5k'ta-g5n),  71.  [Gr.  oKTcuycovo;  eight-cornered  ; 
o<ra-  (for  oktu/)  -f*  an  angle  :  cf.  F.  octogone ,]  1  A 

(plane)  polygon  of  eight  angles,  and  therefore  eight  sides. 
2.  Anything,  as  a  receptacle  or  a  fortification,  of  octag¬ 
onal  form  or  section. 

oc-tag'o-nal  (5k-t5g'o-ndl),  a.  Having  eight  angles  and 
eight  sides.  —  oc-tag'o-nal-ly,  adv. 

OC^a-he'dral  (bk'td-he'drdl),  a.  [See  octahedron.]  Hav¬ 
ing  eight  plane  faces ;  of,  pert,  to,  or  formed  in,  octahe¬ 
drons  ;  as,  octahedral  crystals.  —  octahedral  borax.  See 
borax.  —  o.  cleavage,  Min.,  cleavage  parallel  to  the  octahe¬ 
dral  faces.  —  o.  functions.  See  polyhedral  functions.  —  o. 
group.  Math.,  the  group  of  the  24  permutations  of  4  ele¬ 
ments  ;  —  so  called  as  representing  the  rotations  that  bring 
a  regular  octahedron  out  of  and  back  into  itself.  —  0.  iron 
ore,  4/m.,  magnetite. 

OC'ta-he'drite  (-drit),  n.  Min.  A  tetragonal  form  of  tita¬ 
nium  dioxide,  TiOa,  in  brown,  dark  blue,  or  black  crystals, 
commonly  octahedral.  H.,  5.5-6.  Sp.  gr.,  3.S2-3.95. 
oc  ta  he'dr on  (-dn5n),  71.  ;  L.  pi.  -dra  (-drd).  [Gr. 

OAcraefipov,  fr.  o/erde^po?  eight-sided ;  o/cra- 
(for  oktw  eight)  +  efipa  seat,  base,  from 
e^eerflat  to  sit.]  Geom.  A  solid  formed  by 
eight  faces.  The  regular  octahedron  is  con¬ 
tained  by  eight  equal  equilateral  triangles, 
oc  ta-hy'dric  (-hl'drlk),  a.  Chem.  Contain¬ 
ing  eight  hydroxyl  groups. 

OC-tam'er-OUS  (5k-t5m'er-ite),  a.  [octa-  -f-  Octahedron. 
-merous.]  Bot.  <1*  Zool.  Having  or  designating  organs  or 
parts  arranged  in  eights; —  said  specif.,  Bot.,  of  the  1  arts 
of  certain  flowers,  and  usually  written  8-merous ;  in  Zool., 
of  certain  coelenterates  or  their  parts,  as  the  Alcyonaria. 
OC-tam'e-ter  (-e-ter),  a.  [Cf.  L.  octameter  in  eight  feet. 
See  octa- ;  1st  meter.]  Pros.  Containing  eight  measures 
or  feet.  —  n.  A  verse  containing  eight  feet ;  as,  — 

Deep'  in  |  to'  the  |  dark'ness  |  peer'ing,  |  long'  I  |  stood'  there  | 
won'd’ring,  |  fear'ing  J  oe. 

OC'tan  (  ok'tan),  a.  [L.  octo  eight.]  Med.  Occurring  every 
eighth  day  ;  as,  octan  fever. 

OC'tane  (Sk'tan),  v.  [See  octa-.]  Chem.  Any  of  a  group  of 
isomeric  hydrocarbons,  CuHjo,  of  the  paraffin  series.  Normal 
octane,  a  colorless  liquid  boiling  at  125.5°  C.,  is  found  in  pe¬ 
troleum,  and  is  contained  in  petroleum  ether  and  ligroine. 
OC-tan'gU-lar  (5k-t5ij'gu-ldr),  a.  [L.  octangulus  eight- 
cornered  ;  octo  eight  -j-  angulus  angle.]  Having  eight 
angles  ;  eight-angled  ;  octagonal.—  OC-tan'gU  lar  ness,  n. 
Oc'tans,  7i.,  or  Oc'tans  Had  le  ia'nus  (Sk'tSnz  liSd'le-ya'- 
nfte).  [NL.,  lit.,  octant  of  Hadley.  See  octant.]  Astron. 
A  constellation  dating  from  the  18th  century.  It  includes 
the  southern  pole,  but  no  large  stars. 

oc'tant  (Sk'tftnt),  n.  [L.  octans ,  - a7itis ,  fr.  octo  eight :  cf. 
F.  octant.]  1.  Geom.  a  The  eighth  part  of  a  circle  ;  an 
arc  or  angle  of  45  degrees,  b  One  of  the  eight  regions 
into  which  three  planes  (generally  orthogonal)  meeting  in 
a  point  divide  all  three-dimensioned  space  around  it. 

2.  a  Astron.  d:  Astro/.  The  position  or  aspect  of  a  heavenly 
body,  as  the  moon  or  a  planet,  when  halfway  between 
conjunction  (or  opposition)  and  quadrature  (that  is,  distant 
from  another  body  by  45  degrees),  b  [cap.]  —  Octans. 

3.  An  instrument  for  measuring  angles,  having  an  arc 
which  measures  up  to  90°,  but  being  itself  the  eighth  part 
of  a  circle.  Cf.  sextant. 

4.  Math.  &  Cryst.  Any  of  the  eight  parts  into  which  a 
space  is  divided  by  three  coordinate  planes. 

OC'ta-pla  (Sk'td-pki),  71.  ;  etytnol.  pi.,  but  syntactically 
sing.  [NL.  ;  Gr.  oktoi-  (for  6 ktu>  eight)  -f-  -pla,  as  in  hexa- 
pla  ;  cf.  Gr.  oKTa7rAoo5  eightfold.]  Any  polyglot  hook 
with  eight  texts  ;  specif.  [ cap .],  a  portion  of  the  Old 
Testament  prepared  by  Origen  in  the  3d  century,  contain¬ 
ing  the  Hebrew  text  and  seven  Greek  versions  of  it. 
oc'tarch  (ok'tark),  a.  [ocfo- -f- Gr.  apx^  beginning.]  Bot. 

Having  eight  radiating  vascular  bundles,  as  certain  roots, 
oc'tarch-y  (-tdr-kT),  n. ;  pi.  -chies  (-kiz).  [octo--\-  -archy.] 


ocean  basin.  Pha*.  The 

depression  occupied  by  the  wa¬ 
ters  of  an  ocean  :  —  contrasted 
with  continental  plateau. 
ocean  bonito.  A  small  oceanic 
tunny  (/ ii/mnosarda  jtelamis). 
o'ceaned  (fl'shtfnd),  a.  Having 
an  ocean  or  oceans.  Rare. 
o'cean-et.  n.  A  small  ocean.  R. 
o'cean-ful,  n.  Scc-fcl. 
ocean  greyhound.  A  swift  ocean 
steamer.  Coltv/j. 

O'ce  an'i-des  (5'shC-ln'T-dcz), 
n.  pi.  Oceanids. 
oce^n  lane.  See  lank,  3. 
o  cean-ol'o-gy  (d'slu)n-5l'n-jT), 
n.  [ocean  -4-  -loyi/.]  =  OCEAN¬ 
OGRAPHY.  "  Tocenn.  Ohs.  I 
o'ce-an'ous.  a.  Pert,  to  the| 
o'cean  ward,  o'cean  wards  (o'- 
sh'7n-\v?rd,  -wprdz),  adv  Sec 
-WARD,  -WARDS.  [-WAYS.  | 

o'cean-waya' (-wa 7/),  adv.  Seel 
o'cean-wise'  f-wlz'),  adv.  See 

-WISE. 

oc'el-la-ry  (5s'r-lft-rT  ;  ?i-BC-l'd- 
T't),  a.  =  ocellar.  1. 
oc'el-la'tion  (bs /’-la'shitn),  v. 
ZohL  a  State  of  being  ocellated. 
b  An  ocellus  or  eyelike  spot. 
O-cel '“1,  n.,  pi.  ot  OCELLUS, 
o-cel'li  cyst  ( J?  l'T-s  I  s  t),  w. 
r ocellus  -f  Znnl.  An  ocel¬ 

lus  of  a  hydrozohn.  —  o-cel  li- 
cys'tic  (-sTs'tlk),  a. 
oc  el  lif'er-ous  (Bs'i’MTf'Pr-us), 
a.  [ ocellus  -ferous.]  Zool. 

•Having  an  ocellus  or  ocelli, 
oc'el-lig'er-ous  (-iTj'Pr-us),  a 
[ocellus  -f-  -gerous. J  Occllifer- 
ous. 

o'ce-loid  (B'sP-loid),  a.  [occ/ot 
-f-  - oid .]  Resembling  the  ocelot, 
och  (5k),  inter).  [Ir.  Si  Gael.] 
O  :  on.  Irish  A  Scot. 


o'cha(o'ka).  Var.  of  oka.  See 
WEIGHT,  Table. 
ochane.  +  och  one. 
o  cha'va  (6-cha'vii),  n.  [Sp., 
an  eighth.]  See  weight. 
oche,  r.  t.  [OF.  >schier  to  notch.] 
To  lop  ;  cut.  Ohs.  [-ISH.I 

o'cher-iah.  o'chre-ish,  a.  Seel 
och  hone'  (5k  h5n').  Var.  of 
OCH  ON  K.  Ir.  Sc  Scot. 

och'i-dore  (5k'I-dflr),  n.  A 
shfirecah.  Dial.  Eng. 

O-chi'el  (o-kT'«  1).  Bib.  [lord.i 
ochiern.  4*  ogtiern,  youngl 
Och'il  tree,  E'die  (e'dl  ok'tI- 
tre).  A  11  old  gahcrlunzie 
man,"  king’s  beadsman,  or 
bluegown  beggar,  in  Scott’s 
“The  Antiquary.” 
och'i-my  (5k'T-mY).  4*  occamy 
ochlocratie  4  o<  iilocracy. 
och  loph'o-bist  ( Bk-151  'ij-btet), 
n.  [Gr  o\Ao«;  crowd  4-  -phohe.] 
One  who  dislikes  crowds.  Rare. 
och  one'  (Bn-on'),  inter).  ( Ir. 
och  on  ;  or  Gael,  ochom.]  Alas; 
—  an  Irish  and  Scottish  excla¬ 
mation  of  lamentation.  —  n. 
Tlie  exclamation  ochone. 
och  o  pet'a'-ouB  (Bk'B-pBt'al- 
«8).  a.  [(Ir.  oyov  holding  + 
petal.]  Having  broad  petals  R. 
Och  o-to'na  (Bk'fi-t  n'na).  n. 
[XL.,  Ir.  ochodona,  Mongol  Ta¬ 
tar  name  of  the  pikn.J  Zool. 
Genus  consisting  of  the  pikas. 
Och  o-ton'1-dae  (-t5n'T-de),  n. 
pi.  Zool.  The  family  contain¬ 
ing  the  pikas. 

Och'o-zath (Bk'B-zHth)  D.  Rib. 
Och  o  zi'as  (-zl'rls).  D.  Rih. 
o'chra  (B'kra  ;  Bk'rd).  Var.  of 
okra.  [OcheroiisJ 

o-chra'ceoua  (B-kra'shils),  a.| 


o'chre.  Y'ar.  of  ociier. 
och're-a  (Bk'r^-d),  n.  Rot.  Er¬ 
roneous  spelling  of  ocre  a. 
Hence  och're-ate  (-3t),  a. 
o'chre-ous  (o'kPr-us).  Var.  of 
OCHEROUS1  joCIIKRY.I 

o'chrey  (o'krT).  Var.  o  1 1 
ochro.  OKRA, 
och  ro-car'pou3,  a.  [ochro-  4- 
-car/ious.]  Rot.  Yellow-fruited, 
och'ro-leu'cous  (Bk'rB-lO'ktZs), 
a.  [ochro-  +  Gr.  Aemcos  white.  ] 
Yellowish  white, 
o'chro-lite  (o'kro-lTt  :  Bk'rr-), 
71.  [ochro-  +  -life. )  A  mineral 
in  small  sulphur-yellow  crys¬ 
tals,  consisting  of  antimonate 
and  chloride  of  lead. 

Och-ro'ma  (Bk-rB'md),  n.  [NL., 
fr.  Gr.  o)\pojp.a  paleness.  See 
OCHER.]  Rot.  A  genus  of  trop¬ 
ical  American  bomhacaceouB 
trees  consisting  of  a  single  spe¬ 
cies,  O.  /ago/>us,  the  West  In¬ 
dian  corkwood. 

och'ro-py'ra  (Bk'rB-pT'rd),  n. 
[NL.  ;  ochro-  4-  Gr.  Trvp  fever.] 
Med.  Yellow’  fever, 
o'chrous  ''o'krz/K).  a.  Ocherous. 
o'chryio'krT).  ^■a^.of  0CIIERY. 
ocht.  4*  AUGHT, 
ocht  (Bnt).  Scot.  var.  of  ought. 
ochtyern.  A’ar.  of  ogtiern.  R. 
och'y-my.  f  occamy.  [  Rib.  I 
Oc  i-de'lui  (Bs'Y-de'h/8  ;  Bk'-).| 
0-ci'na(o-sT'nd  ;  Bs'Y-na  ;  Bk'- 
Y-na).  Rib. 
ociositie.  otiosity. 
o-civ'i-ty,  71.  [F.  oi  si  vet  41] 
Laziness.  Obs. 
ock'am.  4*  oakum. 
Ock'am-iam,  Ock'am-ist.  Vars. 
of  Occam  ism,  Occamist 
ock'er,  n.  [Of  Scand.  origin;  cf. 


I  cel.  okr,  akin  toG  wucher,  AS. 

I  wocor  increase.]  Usury.  Obs. 

ock'er,  r.  t.  Sc  1.  To  lend,  get, 
i  or  increase,  at  usury.  Obs. 
ock'er-er,  n.  A  usurer.  Obs. 
Ock'ham-ism.  Var.  of  Occa.m- 
ism.  [of  ox  ter.  I 

ock'ster  Obs.  or  dial.  Eng.  var.  I 
o’  clock'  (o-k  1  B  k').  Of  the 
dock.  See  1st  clock,  .Vote. 
O-co'ee  8e'ries  (B-ko'e).  (From 
1  the  Ocoee  River  in  Georgia  and 
Tennessee.]  Gcol.  A  thick  sc¬ 
ries  of  sedimentary  rocks  in  the 
southern  Appalachians,  usually 
referred  to  the  Proterozoic 
O’-Con'nell’s  Tail  (B-k5n'dz). 
In  England,  afler  the  passage  of 
!  the  Reform  Bill  (1832),  a  body 
1  voting  together  in  Parliament 
I  under  the  leadership  of  Daniel 
O’Connell ;  —  a  nickname, 
ocote  pine.  =  ocote. 
o'era.  Var.  of  okra. 

Oc'ran  (Bk'rrfn  >.  Rib. 

oc  re  a'ceous  (Bk'rf-a'shus),  a. 

\  Rot.  Sc  Zool.  Resembling,  or  of 
the  nature  of,  an  ocrea. 

Oc  re-a'tae  (-te),  n.  pi.  [NL.  See 
:  ocreate.]  Zool.  An  abandoned 
I  division  of  birds  including  those 
I  having  booted  tarsi,  as  thrushes, 
oc're-at  ed  (ft  k'r  f-a  t'B  d  ;  5'- 
krP-),  a.  Ocreate. 
ocro.  4*okra.  [tavo; October. I 
Oct.,  or  oct.  Abbr.  Octavius;  oc-| 
Octa.  Abbr.  Octavia. 
oc  ta-chor'dal  (Bk'ta-kfir'drtl), 
a.  Of  or  pert,  to  nn  octachord. 
oc-tach'ro-nouB  ( Bk-tak  'rB-nttB), 
a.  [octa-  +  Or.  xpovos  time.] 
Or.  Sc  Lat.  Pros.  =  OCTASEM1C. 
Oc'tac-ne'mua  ( Bk'tak-ne'mus), 
n.  [NL.  ;  octa-  4-  Gr.  kvtjiioc 


projecting  limb.  J  Zool.  A  genus 
of  peculiar  deep-sea  tunicatcs 
found  in  the  South  Pacific  and 
off  the  Patagonian  coast,  having 
the  margin  of  the  body  pro¬ 
duced  into  eight  tapering  lobes. 
The  genus  is  now  placed  in  the 
order  Ascidiacea. 
oc  ta-col'ic  (Bk'td-kBl'Yk).  a. 
[See  octa-  ;  2d  colon.]  Gr.  Sc 
Lat.  Pros.  Of  eight  cola, 
oc-tac'ti-nal  (5k-tak'tl-nAl),  a. 
(Gr  oxtcu  eight  4-  axri?,  a\rc- 
U05,  ray.]  Zool.  a  Having  eight 
rays,  b  Of  or  pertaining  to  the 
Octactinia?,  or  Alcyonaria. 
Oc'tac-tin'i-ae  (Bk'tak-tTn'Y-e). 
ii.pl.  [NL.  See  octactinal.j 
Zool.  Svn.  of  Alcyonaria.— 
oc  tac-tin'i-an  (-dn),  a.  Sc  n. 
oc  ta-dec'ane,  n.  [octa-  +  dec- 
aue. j  Chem.  A  hydrocarbon, 
Cj -  I *38,  of  the  paraffin  series, 
melting  at  28°  C. 
oc  ta-dec'vl.  n.  [ octa -  4-  decyl .] 
Chem.  A  univalent  hydrocar¬ 
bon  radical,  CjsIGt.  Octadecane 
may  he  regarded  as  its  hvdride. 
oc'ta-drachm  (B  k't  d-cfr  ft  m), 
oc  ta  drach'ma  (-drik'nia),  it. 
[Gr.  OKTaSpa\i uo<?  weighing  or 
worth  eight  drachma?  ;  6 KTa- 
(for  oktu)  eight)  -|-  Spa\prj 
drachma.]  See  coin. 
oc'ta-e'chos  (-e'kBs),  n.  [NL., 
fr.  LGr.  OKTarjx0?  (sc.  fiipAoq) 
a  book  so  called  from  the  eight 
tones;  cucra-  (for  oktu)  eight) 
-f  ^XOT  echo,  tone  (in  music).] 
East.  Ch.  An  office  book  in¬ 
cluding  the  liturgy  and  some 
vesper  psalms  [ocT A II KDRAL.  | 
oc  ta-e'dral  C-e'drdl).  Var.  of  | 


oc  ta-em'er-on  (-Bm'r-r-Bn),  n.; 
L.  pi.  -era  (- a )  [NL.,  fr.  Gr. 

OKTaypepov,  neut.  of  oktcl qpe- 
pos  of  the  eighth  day.]  East. 
Ch.  A  fast  of  eight  days  before 
a  great  festival. 

oc-tag'y-nouB  (B  k-t  fij'Y-n  tl  s). 
Rot.  var.  of  octooynous. 
oc  ta-he'dra  (Bk'ta-he'drd),  n., 

)il.  Of  OCTAHEDRON. 

oc'ta-hed'ric  (-hBd'rYk  ;  -he'- 
drYk),  -hed'ri-cal,  octa-lie'- 
drous  ( Ohs.),  a.  Octahedral, 
oc  ta  ki8-hex  a-he'dron  (-kTs- 
h  B  k's  d-h  e'd  r  0  n),  n.  iGr. 
OKTtxKt?  eight  times  4-  hexahe¬ 
dron.]  =  I!  EXOCTAHEDRON. 

oc-tan'der,  ;/  Rot.  One  of  the 
Octandria.  Ohs. 

Oc-tan'dri-a  (-drY-d),  n.  pi. 
[NL.;  Gr.  oKra-(for  oktu)  eight) 
4-  aurjp,  avSpcs,  male,  man.l 
Rot  A  disused  Linnaean  class  of 
jilants.liaving  flowers  with  eight 
6tamens.  —  oc-tan'dri-an  l-dn), 
a.  -  oc-tan'dri  ous  (-as),  a. 
oc-tan'drous  i-drws),  a.  Rot 
a  Pertaining  to  the  Octandria. 
Ohs.  b  Having  eight  stamens, 
oc'tan-gle  (Bk't&ij-g’l),  a.  Oc¬ 
tangular.—//.  An  octagon, 
oc-tan'tal  (Bk-t&n'tdl),  a.  Of 
or  pert,  to  an  octant, 
oc  ta-phon'ic,  a.  Music.  Having 
eight  voice  parts, 
oc  ta-pod'ic  (-pBd'Yk),  a.  Pros. 
Consisting  of  eight  feet, 
oc  tap'o-dy  (Bk-tttp'G-dY),n  An 
octameter. 

oc'ta-roon'.  Var.  of  octoroon. 
oc'tar-tic'u-late  (Bk'tiir-tl k'fl- 
li\t),  a.  [L.  octo  eight  4-  arficu - 
lus  joint.  J  Eight-jointed . 


ale,  senate,  care,  Jim,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofa  ;  eve,  £vent,  £nd,  recent,  maker;  ice,  ill;  old,  6bey,  orb,  5dd,  s5ft,  connect ;  use,  unite,  urn,  up,  circus,  menii  ; 

0  Foreign  Word.  +  Obsolete  Variant  of.  4-  combined  with.  =  equals. 
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State  of  having  eight  rulers,  or  that  which  is  thus  ruled, 
esp.  a  country  ;  specif.,  Eng.  Hist .,  ancient  Britain  as 
having  eight  independent  kingdoms,  at  the  time  more 
commonly  called  that  of  the  heptarchy, 
oc'ta  seme  (5k'ta-sem)  )  a.  [L.  oclasemus ,  Gr.  o/cracn^o? ; 
oc  ta  se'inic  (-se'mTk)  J  oktol-  ( oktoj  eight)  -+-  onpa  sign.] 
Pros.  Containing  eight  units  of  time,  or  morse, 
oc'ta  Stich  (Sk'td-stTk)  )  n,  [Gr.  ofCTaarivoi/.  See 
OC-tas'ti-Chon  (5k-t&>'ti-k5n)  f  octo-;  stich.]  Pros.  A 
poem,  stanza,  or  strophe  of  eight  verses,  or  lines. 
OC'ta-Stroph'ic  (Sk'td-stiof'Tk),  a.  [< octa -  -f  sir  op  hie. 1 

Pros.  Containing,  or  consisting  of,  eight  strophes, 
oc'ta  teucll  (hk'td-tuk),  n.  [L.  octaleuchus ,  Gr.  6 kt6- 
tcv*09.]  A  collection  of  eight  books;  esp.  [can.],  the  first 
eight  books  of  the  Old  Testament. 

OC  ta-va'lent  (ok'td-va'12nt ;  5k-t5v'd-lent),  a.  [octa-  -f-  L. 
valens,  p.  pr.  See  valence.]  Chein.  Having  a  valence 
or  combining  power  of  eight.  See  valence. 

OG'ta-va'ri  um  (5k'ta-va'rT-&m  ;  115),  n.  ;  L.  pi.  -ria  (-d). 
[LL.,  fr.  octava  an  octave.  See  octave,  n.]  P.  C.  Ch.  A 
service  book  containing  collects,  lections,  etc.,  for  use 
within  the  octaves  of  festivals. 

oc'tave  (5k'tav),  n.  [L.  octava  an  eighth,  fr.  oclavus 
eighth,  fr.  octo  eight :  cf.  F.  octave.  See  eight  ;  cf.  oc¬ 
tavo,  utas.]  1.  The  eighth  day  (counting  the  festival, 
day)  after  a  church  festival;  also,  the  week  after  the  festi¬ 
val,  or,  Obs.,  a  period  of  festivity  ;  —  formerly  always  in  pi. 

2.  Music,  a  An  interval  embracing  eight  diatonic  de¬ 
grees.  See  interval,  G.  b  A  tone  or  note  at  this  interval, 
or  at  one  of  successive  like  intervals  above  or  below  ;  the 
eighth  tone  in  a  scale,  or  one  of  successive  eighth  tones, 
sung  as  do  in  solmization,  and  beginning  a  repetition  of 

.  the  eight  diatonic  tones,  c  The  harmonic  combination 
of  two  tones  an  octave  apart,  d  The  whole  series  of  notes 
or  digitals  comprised  within  this  interval  ;  one  of  several 
such  series  or  tone  groups  reckoned  from  a  standard  tone, 
a3  middle  C  (see  pitch).  It  is  the  unit  of  the  modern 
scale,  e  An  organ  stop  giving  tones  an  octave  above  those 
corresponding  to  the  digitals  ;  the  principal. 

3.  Physics.  In  any  vibration  series,  an  interval  analogous 
to  the  musical  octave,  that  is,  such  that  the  wave  numbers 
at  its  beginning  and  end  are  to  each  other  as  1  :  2. 

4-  Pros.  The  first  two  quatrains,  or  first  eight  verses,  of  a 
sonnet  ;  a  stanza  of  eight  lines.  See  sonnet,  ottava  rima. 

6.  Any  group  of  eight ;  as,  in  chemistry,  the  law  of  octaves 
(see  PERIODIC  LAW). 

6-  Fencing.  A  parry  protecting  the  same  line  as  second e, 
and  made  like  it,  but  with  the  hand  supine. 

7.  A  small  cask  of  wine,  the  eighth  part  of  a  pipe  ;  hence, 
often,  Brit. ,  any  cask  containing  from  13  to  20  gallons. 

8-  A  Portuguese  gold  coin,  the  dobra  or  double  johannes. 
See  johannes.  Obs. 

OC'tave,  a.  Consisting  of  eight ;  eight ;  specif.,  having 
eight  lines,  as  a  stanza. 

Octave  flute.  Music,  a  A  piccolo,  b  Organ  Building.  A 
flute  stop  sounding  an  octave  above  the  tones  correspond¬ 
ing  to  the  digitals. 

Oc  ta' vi  a ll  (Qk-ta'vT-dn),  a.  [L .  Octavianus.]  Of  or  pert, 
to  the  Roman  gens  Octavii  or  some  one  named  Octavius 
or  Octavia  ;  as  :  the  Octavian  Library,  the  first  Roman  pub¬ 
lic  library,  founded  by  Augustus  and  named  after  his 
sister  Octavia,  burned  in  Titus’s  reign,  a.  d.  79-81. 

OC-ta'VO  (5k-ta'vo  ;  5k-ta'-),  n pi.  -vos  (-voz).  [L.  in  octa¬ 
vo;  in  in  -f-  octavo,  abl.  of  octavus.  See  octave.]  A  book 
of  sheets  folded  each  into  eight  leaves  ;  hence,  a  more  or 
less  definite  size  of  book  so  made  ;  —  usually  written  8vo 
or  8°.  Octavos  are  named,  and  their  size  differs,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  size  of  paper  on  which  they  are  printed,  thus : 
cap  octavo,  by  7  inches  ;  crown  octavo,  5  by  7}  ;  demy  octavo, 
5)  by  8;  imperial  octavo,  8j  by  lli  ;  medium  octavo,  6  by  9  A 
(the  size  commonly  meant  by  octavo  unqualified) ;  post  oc¬ 
tavo,  5J  by  7A ;  royal  octavo,  6)  by  10. 

OC-ta'VO,  a.  Having  eight  leaves  to  a  sheet;  as,  an  octavo 
form,  book,  leaf,  size,  etc. 

OC-ten'ni-al  (-tSn'T-al),a.  [L.  octennium  period  of  eight 
years ;  octo  -f-  annus  year.]  Happening  every  eight  h  year  ; 
also,  lasting  a  period  of  eight  years.  —  oc-ten'ni-al-ly.  adv. 
OC-tet'  (5k-tet'),  n.  [Fr.  L.  octo  eight,  like  E.  duet ,  fr. 
L.  duo.  See  octave.]  1.  Music,  a  A  composition  for 
eight  parts,  usually  for  eight  solo  instruments  or  voices  b 
A  group  of  eight  singers  or  players  for  joint  performance. 

2.  Any  group  of  eight;  specif.,  the  first  eight  lines  of  a 
sonnet. 

OC-tll'lion  (5k-tTl'y5n),  n.  [F.  octillion.  Cf.  octo-;  mil¬ 
lion.]  The  number  denoted  by  a  unit  with  27  zeros  (ac¬ 
cording  to  French-American  notation)  or  with  48  zeros  (ac¬ 
cording  to  English  notation)  annexed.  See  numeration, 

2  a,  Note.  —  oc-til'lion,  a.—  oc-til'lionth  (-yftnth),  n.  a. 


oc'ta- ry  ((ok't<i-rT),  a  [L.  octo 
eight.  J  =  OCTONARV. 
oc  tars'ti-chouB  (Ok-t&s'tY-kus). 
Var  of  octostichous. 

oc'ta-style  (5k'td-stU),  a  tf  n. 
(L.  octas/plos ,  Gr.  OKrdarvAo?  ; 
o*Ta-(foro*T(o  eight)  +  (Ttv  Ao? 
pillar.)  Arch.  See  columnia- 
tion  b  d. 

oc'ta-sty'los  UstT'lBs),  n.  [NL.] 
An  octastyle  building. 
oc-ta'val*<r>  k-ta'vd  1;  5  k'tft-). 
a.  Of  or  pert,  to  an  octave  or 
octaves. 

oc'tave,  v.  i.  Music,  a  To  play 
in  octaves,  b  To  reenforce  the 
tone  answering  to  a  digital,  as 
of  a  harpsichord,  pianoforte,  or 
organ,  by  adding  the  string  or 
pipe  giving  its  octave  above, 
octave  coupler.  Organ  Build¬ 
ing.  A  coupler  joining  keys  an 
octave  apart. 

octave  species.  Music.  A  typi¬ 
cal  scheme  or  arrangement  of 
the  tones  of  an  octave  according 
to  regular  diatonic  intervals,  us 
in  a  major  or  minor  scale, 
octave  stop.  =  octavk,  2  e 
Oc-ta'vi-a  (5k-ta'vY-d).  n.  [L.] 
Fern.  prop.  name.  See  Octavi¬ 
us.  F.  Octa r  ie  (ok'tn've' ),  Oc¬ 
tal?  (-tiiv')  ;  It.  Ottavia  (f>t-tii'- 
yyii) ;  Sp.  Octavia  (fik-ta'vvii)  ; 
G.  Octavia  (fik-tii'vP-ii). —  Dim. 
7hrv(ta'vl),  7Vf»*<?(tav). 
Oc-ta'vi-an  (8  k-t  a'v  T-df  n),  n. 
(.See  octave. 1  Scot.  Hist.  A 
member  of  a  committee  of  eight 
appointed  in  1595  by  James  VI. 


I  to  manage  his  finances, 
oc-tav'ic  (6k-t&v'Yk),a.  Math. 
Of  the  eighth  degree. 

Oc-ta'vi-us  (5  k-t  a'v  Y-m  s),  n. 
[L.  Octavius ;  cf.  octavus 
eighth.]  Lit.,  the  eighth  born  ; 
—  masc  prop.  name.  L.  Octa¬ 
vius  ;  F.  Octavten  ( Ok' ta'  - 
vyftN') ;  It.  Ottaviano  (nt'tii- 
vyii'nO),  Ottavio  (Ot-tLi'vyo).  — 
Fern.  Octavia. 

oc'tene  (Ok'tSn),  n.  [See  octo-.] 

Chenl.  =  OCTVLENE. 

oc'tic  (ok'tYk),  a.  [or/o- 4- -ic.] 
Math.  Octavic.  —  n.  Atg.  A 
quantic  of  the  eighth  degree, 
oc'tile  (Ok'tll  ;  -til  ;  sec  ilk). 
n.  [d.F.octil.a.  See  octant. 1 
=  OCTANT,  2  a.  Rare. 
oc'tin-gen'te-na-rv  (Bk'tYn- 
jOn'tC-na-rl ),  n.  [L.  octmgenti 
eight  hundred.]  An  octocente- 
nary  Rare. 

oc'ti-reme  ( Ok'tY-rem).  \  ar  of 
I  OCTOREME. 

oc'tlte  (Ok'tlt),  ii.  Chan.  An 
octahvdric  alcohol.  [ogdoad.l 
oc'to-ad.n.  [or/o-4-2d  -oa.]  An| 
oc'to-bass  (ok'tu-bas/),  n.  [F. 
octohasse .]  Music.  A  huge 
double  bass,  the  largest  instru¬ 
ment  of  the  viol  class,  invented 
hv  J.  B.  Vuillaume  about  1S49. 
It  had  three  strings,  stopped  by 
finger  keys  and  pedals. 

October  bird.  The  bobolink. 
West  Indies. 

oc'to-bra'chi  ate,  a.  [See  octo-; 
brachiatk.)  Zool.  Having 
eight  arms  or  armlike  organs. 


OC'tO-  (Sk'to-),  oc'ta-  (5k'td-).  [L.  octo  eight,  or  Gr.  o*tA, 
with  a  combining  form  o/cra-.  Cf.  eight.]  Combining 
forms  meaiiing  eight ;  as  in  ocfodecimal,  ocfolocular. 

OC'tO  ate  (5k'to-at),  n.  Chem.  A  salt  or  ester  of  an  octoic 
acid  ;  esp. ,  a  caprylate. 

Oc-to'ber  (5k-to'ber),  n.  [L.,  the  eighth  month  of  the 
primitive  Roman  year,  which  began  in  March,  fr.  octo 
eight:  cf.  F.  Octobre.  See  octave.]  1.  The  tenth  mouth 
of  the  year,  containing  thirty-one  days. 

2.  Ale  made  in  the  month  of  October. 
OC/to-dec'i-mo(ok/t6-des'T-mo),  a.  [L.  octodecim  eighteen  ; 
cf.  decimus  tenth.  See  octavo,  decimal,  -mo.]  Having 
eighteen  leaves  to  a  sheet,  as  a  book  ;  eigbteenmo. 

OC  to  dec'i  mo,  n. ;  pi.  -MOS  (-moz).  A  size  of  book  re¬ 
sulting  from  folding  each  sheet  into  eighteen  leaves,  com¬ 
monly  measuring  about  4  by  6J  inches  ;  also,  a  book  of 
such  size  ;  —  usually  written  18mo  or  18°,  and  called 
eighieenmo. 

oc'to-dont  (ok'to-d5nt),  a.  [octo--\--odont.]  Zodl.  a  Hav¬ 
ing  eight  teeth,  b  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Octodoutidin. 
—  u.  One  of  the  Octodontidae. 

Oc  to-don'ti  dae  (-dou'tl-de),  n.  [NL. ;  Gr.  oktoj  eight  -f- 
o6ou$,  0661/709,  tooth,  from  the  shape  of  the  crowns  of  the 
lower  molars.]  Zodl.  A  large  family  of  hystricomorphic 
rodents  confined  to  South  and  Central  America,  including 
tho  degus,  coypu,  spiny  rats,  etc.  The  clavicle  is  complete 
and  the  mainline  are  high  up  011  the  sides  of  the  body. 
The  typical  subfamily  is  Oc  to-don-ti'aae  (-dou-ti'ue),  the 
type  genus  Oc'to-don  (5k'to-doii). 

OC'tO-Ioil  (Sk'to-ioil),  n.  [octo-  foil .]  A  figure  with 
eight  leaves  ;  specif.,  Her.,  a  double  quarterfoil,  which  is 
the  mark  of  cadency  of  a  ninth  son. 

oc'to  ge-na'ri-an  (-je-na'rT-an  ;  115),  a.  [See  octogenary.] 
Eighty  or  more  and  less  than  ninety  years  old  ;  of  or  pert, 
to  such  age.  —  n.  A  person  eighty  or  more  and  less  than 
ninety  years  old.  —  oc'to-ge  na'ri-an  ism  (-Tz’m),  n. 
oc-tog'e-na  ry  (5k-toj'e-na-rT),  a.  [L.  oclogenarius,  fr. 
octogeni  eighty  each,  octoginta  eighty,  fr.  octo ^  eight.  See 
eight,  eighty.]  Octogenarian, 
oc-tog'y-nous  (-T-nus),  a.  Bot.  Having  eight  pistils. 
OC-to'ic  (Sk-to'Tk),  a.  [See  octo-.]  Chem.  Pertaining  to 
or  designating  any  of  a  group  of  isomeric  acids,  C8H1G02, 
the  most  important  of  which  is  called  caprylic  acid. 
oc  to-naph'thene  (ok'to-nSf'then),  n.  [octo-  -f-  naphthene."] 
Chem.  A  colorless  liquid  hydrocarbon  of  the  octylene 
series,  occurring  in  Caucasian  petroleum. 

OC  to-na'ri-us  (-na'rT-Ss ;  115),  n.  [L.  See  octonary.] 
Lat.  Pros.  An  eight-foot  verse,  esp.  one  made  up  of  four 
iambic  or  trochaic  dipodies. 

oc'to-na-ry  (<5k't6-na-rT),  a.  [L.  octonarius,  fr.  octoni 
eight  each,  octo  eight.]  Of  or  pert,  to  the  number  eight ; 
specif.  :  Math.  Having  8  as  radix  or  base ;  proceeding  by 
8’s;  — said  esp.  of  the  earliest  known  systems  of  numeration, 
oc'to-na-ry,  n.  ;  pi.  -ries  (rlz).  An  ogdoad,  or  group  of 
eight ;  specif.  :  Pros.  A  stanza  or  group  of  eight  verses. 
OC-tO'ni-on(ok-to'nT-?zn),n.  [octo--\-  quaterwi'o?*.]  Math. 
The  sum  (7  -f-  wr)  of  two  quantities,  one  (7)  a  quaternion, 
and  the  other  (wr)  a  quaternion  (r)  multiplied  by  an  other¬ 
wise  ordinary  scalar  (tv)  whose  square  is  0,  the  axes  of  both 
the  quaternions  passing  through  the  same  point  (0). 
oc  to-par'tite  (Sk'to-par'tit),  a.  [L.  octo  eight  -j- partitas, 
p.  p.  of  partire  to  divide.]  Having  eight  parts. 
Oc-top'o-da  (3k-top'6-dd),  n.  pi.  [NL.  See  octopus.] 
Zodl.  a  An  order  Df  dibrancliiato  cephalopods  including 
the  octopuses  and  the  argonaut  (see  octopus).  They  have 
eight  arms,  with  sessile  suckers  devoid  of  horny  rims. 
Vestiges  of  an  internal  shell  may  or  may  not  be  present. 
An  external  shell,  secreted  by  a  specially  modified  pair  of 
arms,  is  present  in  the  female  argonaut  only.  b  Rare 
syn.  of  Arachnida.  —  oc-top'o-dan  (-d«n),  <7.  &  n. 
oc'to-pus  (ok'to-pws  ;  5k-to'pfts;  277:  the  second  pronunci¬ 
ation  is  etymologically  correct,  but  little  used),  11.  ;  pi.  E.  oc¬ 
topuses  (-pus-gz) ;  L.  octopi  (5k-to'pi).  [NL. ;  Gr.  okt<6- 
7rou9  eight-footed  ;  oktio  eight  ttou?,  tto66?,  foot.]  1.  a 
[cap.]  Zool.  The  typical  genus  of  cephalopods  of  the  order 
Octopoda.  b  Any  member  of  that  genus,  in  a  broad  sense 
extended  to  the  other  members  of  the  Octopoda,  usually 
excepting  A  rgonauta  ;  an  eight-armed  cephalopod.  They 
have  a  large  head  armed  with  a  strong  beak,  and  small  oval 
saclike  body,  and  the  eight  arms  are  more  or  less  united 
at  the  base  oy  a  membrane  and  are  usually  provided  with 
two  rows  of  suckers  bv  means  of  which  they  cling  to 
their  prey  or  to  other  objects.  Octopuses  ordinarily  live 
on  the  bottom  among  rocks,  but  they  are  also  able  to  swim 
after  the  manner  of  other  cephalopods.  There  are  numer¬ 
ous  species,  mostly  of  rather  small  size,  and  usually  timid 
and  inoffensive.  Octopus  vulgaris,  common  in  the  Med¬ 


iterranean,  is  said  to  reach  an  extent  of  7  or  S  feet  from 
tip  to  tip  of  the  arms,  and  0.  punctatus,  of  the  Pacific  coast 
of  North  America,  an  extent  of  14  feet.  Some  species  arc 
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Common  European  Octopus  (0.  vulgaris)  (About  ^j) 

2.  Something  suggestive  of  an  octopus  ;  esp.,  an  organi¬ 
zation  with  many  branches  through  which  it  maintains  a 
hold  on  the  interests^of  others,  as  of  the  public  in  general, 
oc  to  roon'  (ok'to-roon'),  n.  [octo — \- -roon,  as  in  quad¬ 
roon.)  The  offspring  of  a  quadroon  and  a  white  person. 

OC  t03d  (3k'tos),  n.  [octo-  -f-  -oje.]  Chem.  Any  member 
of  a  group  of  sugars  containing  eight  atoms  of  carbon  in 
the  molecule. 

oc-tos'po  rous  (Sk-tSs'po-rws  ;  Ck'to-spo'rSs ;  201),  a.  [oc¬ 
to-  -f-  -sporous.)  Bol.  Having  eight  spores,  as  most  asci. 
OC-tOS'ti  chous  (3k-t<5s'tT-k&s),  a.  [octo — f-  Gr.  <7x1^09  row.] 
Bot.  Eight-ranked,  as  leaves  in  some  forms  of  pbvllotaxy. 
oc'to-syl  lab'ic  (5k't6-sT-15b'Tk),  G.  [L.  octosy/labus.  See 
OCTO-;  syllable.]  Consisting  of  eight  syllables.  —  ??.  A 
line  having  eight  syllables.  -OC'tO-syl-lab'i-cal  (-T-kal),«. 
oc'to-sypla-ble  (Sk'tS-sTl'd-b’l ;  5k't6-sTl'-),  n.  A  line  or 
a  word  of  eight  syllables.  —  g.  Octosyllabic, 
oc'to-yl  (Sk'to-Tl),  n.  [octoic -\--yl.)  Chem.  A  univalent 
radical,  C-H15CO,  the  radical  of  octoic  acid.  Cf.  benzoyl. 

II  OC'troi'  (ok'trwa'),  n.  ;  pi.  octrois  (-trwa').  Also,  Obs.  or 
E-,  OC'troy  (Sk'troi).  [F.]  1.  A  privilege,  grant,  or  con¬ 
cession  ;  esp.,  a  commercial  privilege  granted  by  a  sov¬ 
ereign,  as  an  exclusive  right  of  trade. 

2.  a  A  tax  levied  in  money  or  kind  on  commodities,  esp. 
provisions,  as  a  condition  of  their  being  brought  into  a 
town  or  other  urban  municipality.  Octrois  are  indirect 
taxes,  b  The  boundary  or  limit  at  which  the  octroi  is 
payable,  or  the  official  body  charged  with  its  collection. 
OC'troy  (Sk'troi),  v.  t.  [F.  octroyer,  fr.  (assumed)  LL.  g?ic- 
torizare.  Cf.  authorize.]  Rare.  1.  To  grant  or  concede. 
2.  To  dictate  or  command  by  virtue  of  authority. 

OC'tU-ple  (5k'tu-p’l),  a.  [L.  oetuplus  :  cf.  F.  octuple.) 
Eightfold. 

oc'tu-ple,  v.  t.  ct*  i. ;  oc'tu-pled  (-p’ld) ;  oc'tu-plinq 
(-pllng).  To  make,  or  to  become,  eightfold. 

OC'tU-plex  (-plSks),  g.  [L.  oetuplus  eightfold  ;  cf.  E.  &  L. 
duplex.)  Teleg.  Pertaining  to  or  designating  a  system  of 
telegraphy  by  which  eight  messages  can  be  sent  simultane¬ 
ously  over  a  single  wire. 

oc'tu  pli-ca'tion  (-plt-ka'shGn),  n.  [L.  octuplicatio.  Cf. 
eight;  multiplication.]  Arith.  Multiplying  by  eight. 
OC'tyl  (5k'tTl),  n.  [octane  -f  -yl.)  Org.  Chem.  A  univa¬ 
lent  hydrocarbon  radical,  C8Hl7,  of  which  octane  may  bo 
regarded  as  the  hydride. 

oc'tyl  eno  (5k'tT-len),  n.  [octane  -f-  ethylene.)  Chem.. 
Any  of  a  series  of  isomeric  hydrocarbons,  C8H1G,  of  tho 
ethylene  series,  mostly  combustible,  colorless  liquids, 
oc-tyl'ic  (<5k-tTl'ik),  a.  Chem.  Pertaining  to,  derived  from, 
or  containing,  octyl  •  as,  octylic  ether. 

0-CU'ba  wax  (o-ku'bd).  [Tupi  oca-caba ,  lit.,  house  fat, 
contr.  to  ucuuva ,  ucuuba.  a  species  of  Virola.]  A  ycllc  w- 
ish  white  wax  obtained  from  the  fruit  of  Virola  sebifera, 
growing  in  South  America.  It  resembles  becuiba  tallow. 
CC'U-lar  (3k'u-lar),  a.  [L.  ocularis ,  fr.  oculus  the  eye  :  cf. 
F .oculaire.  See  eye  ;  cf.  antler,  inveigle.]  1.  Depending 
on,  addressed  to,  or  perceived  by,  the  eye  ;  received  by  ac¬ 
tual  sight  ;  actually  seeing  or  having  seen  ;  as,  ocular  proof. 

Thomas  was  an  ocular  witness  of  Christ^  death.  South. 

2  Of  or  pert,  to  the  eye  or  eyesight ;  visual ;  optic  ;  spe¬ 
cif.,  Entomol.,  pert,  to  the  compound  eye  of  an  insect, 
ocular  lobe,  Zool.,  a  projecting  lobe  of  the  prothorax  which 
in  some  beetles  more  or  less  completely  covers  the  eyes.  — 
o.  plates,  Zool. ,  in  sea  urchins,  the  five  plates  at  the  ab- 
oral  ends  of  the  ambulacral  areas,  bearing  the  rudimentary 
eyes.  —  o.  spectroscope,  a  direct-vision  spectroscope  of 
large  light  power  and,  usually,  small  dispersion.  —  0.  spec¬ 
trum.  =  afterimage.  Rare.  —  o.  spot,  Zool.,  a  pigmented 
organ  or  part  supposed  to  be  sensitive  to  light. 


oc  to-cen'te-na-ry.  n.  loc/o-  + 

centenari /.]  An  eight  hundredth 
anniversary.  —  oc  to-cen-ten'ni- 
al,  a.  4-  n. 

Oc-toc'er-a  (Ok-ttfs'Pr-d),  0c- 
toc  er-a'ta  (-£r-a'td),  n.  pi. 
[XL.  ;  octo-  -4-  Gr.  Kepcxc,  -aro9, 
u  horn.J  Zoid.  Svns.  of  Octop- 
or>.\  a  —  oc-toc'er-ous  (dk-t&s'- 
Pr-/is),  a.  —  oc-toc  er-a'toua 
(-a'tus),  a. 

oc'to-chord  (fik'tft-k  3rd),  n. 
Music.  =  octachord 
Oc  to-co-rai'li  a  (-k5-r&l'Y-d), 
Oc  to-co-ral'la  (-a),  n.  pi.  [NL. 
SeeoCTO-;  coral  ]  Zoi'd.  Syns.  1 
of  Alcyonaria.-  oc  to-co-ral'- 
lan  f-rfn),  a.  Sc  n.  —  oc  to-co-ral'- 
line  <-Tn  ;  -Yn  ;  183),  a.  Sr  n. 
oc  to-dac'tyl,  oc  to-dac'tyle 
( -dftk'tYl),  oc  to-dac'ty-lous,  a. 
[SeeoCTO- ;  -dactylous  ]  Hav¬ 
ing  eight  fingers, 
oc  to-dec'i-mal  <  -dPs'Y-mrfl),  a 
[L.  octodecim  eighteen.)  Octo¬ 
decimo. 

oc  to-den'tate.  a.  [octo-  4-  den¬ 
tate.  1  Having  eight  teeth, 
oc'to  drachm  (8  k'tO-drfim) 
Var.  of  OCTA  DRACHM, 
oc  to-e'dral  (-e'drdl),  oc'to-e'- 
dron  (-dr^n),  etc.  Yars  of  oc- 
TA 11  E  DR  \L.  -IIEDRON,  etc. 

oc  to-ed'ri-cal  (-Sd'rY-kGl),  a 
Octa  hod  nil  Ohs. 
oc'to-fid  (Gk'tu-fYd),  a.  [ortn- 
-t-  -fid  :  cf.  F.  orfnfidr .]  Rot. 
Cleft  into  eight  segments  ;  —  ap¬ 
plied  to  perianth  divisions 
oc'to-foll  (-foil),  oc'to-foiled 


1  (-foild),  a.  Having  eight  leaves, 

or  foils  ;  ns,  an  Egyptian  temple 
column  of  octofoil  plan, 
oc-tog'a-my  (6k-t8g'«-mY),  n. 
[octo-  ■+■  -garni/.}  The  having  of 
eight  wives  at  one  time.  .Xonce 
Word.  Chauctr. 

oc'to-glld(5k't*-gYld),  n.  [or/o- 
j  -f  AS.  gild  payment.)  .l.-S. 
Law.  A  pecuniary  compensa¬ 
tion  for  an  injury,  of  eight  times 
[  the  value  of  the  thing, 
oc'to-glot  C-gl5t),  a.  L octo-  4- 
Gr.  ■yAdiTTa  tongue.)  Having 
text  in  eight  languages.  Rare. 
octogon,  octogonal,  etc.  +  oc- 

I  TAOON,  OCTAGONAL,  etC. 

Oc'to-gyn'1-a  (Bk'tS-jYn'Y-d), 
I  n.  jd.  [NL.  :  octo-  4-  Gr.  yvinj 
a  woman,  female.l  Bot.  A  dis¬ 
used  Linnsean  oraer  of  plants 
havingflowerswith  eight  pistils. 
—  oc  to-gyn'i-an  (-on),  a.  —  oc'- 
to-gyn'i-ous  (-iis),  a. 
oc  to-he'dral,  oc^o-he'dron, 
etc.  Vars.  of  octahedral,  etc 
octo-lat'er-al,  a.  I  octo-  4-  lat¬ 
eral.)  Eight-sided.  —  //.  An 
eiffht-sided  figure.  —  octolateral 
dodecagon,  a  polygon  of  H  siiles 
joining  12  points  on  a  cubic 
curve. 

oc/to-loc 'u-lar,  a.  [or/0-4-  lorn- 
lav.}  Bot.  Having  eight  loculi, 
oc'to-mal '  ok'tw-mdl).  a.  Math. 
[L.  octo  errht  4-  -mal,  as  in  deci¬ 
mal.)  =  (H'TONARV. 

oc-tom'er  al  (Bk-tOm'Sr-dl),  a. 
[octo-  4-  Gr  /Ltepo9  part  ]  Zoid 


Octamerous.  [EROUS.I 

oc-tom'er-ous.  Var.  of  octam-| 
oc-tom'e-ter  i-C-tCr),  n.  An  oc¬ 
tameter.  [nary.  | 

oc'to-nal  (Bk'tB-n(7l),n.  Octo-| 
oc'to-nare  (-n:ir),  n.  Pros.  An 
octonarian  Rare. 
octo-na'ri-an  (-na'rY-dn  ;  115), 
a.  [L.  octonarius.  a.J  Pros. 
Made  up  of  eight  feet.  — 11.  A 
verse  consisting  of  eight  feet, 
oc  to  noc'u  lar  (  nOk'fl-ldr),  a. 
|  L.  octoni  eight  each  4-  E.  ocu¬ 
lar.]  Having  eight  eyes, 
oc-toon'  (8k-tdon'),  n.  [or/o-  4- 
-oon,  as  in  guild  roon .]  A  person 
of  one  eighth  white  blood.  Rare. 
oc  to'pe  an<  Bk  td'pe-Gn),o.  Of, 
pert,  to,  or  like,  an  octopus  R. 
oc'to-ped  (Bk'to-ped),  oc'to- 
pede  (-j)ed).  «.  [octo-  4-  L.  jws, 
pedis,  foot.]  An  animal  having 
eight  feet,  ns  a  spider.  Rare. 
oc  to-pet'al-ous,  a.  \octo-  4- 
petal.  1  Bot.  Having  eight  petals 
oc  toph  thal'mous  (fik'tfif- 
th  firm  /Is),  a  [octo-  4-  Gr. 
6<f>0a\'icf  eve.)  Eight-eyed, 
oc  to-phyl'louB.  a.  [octo-  4- 
-phi/luvns.)  Bot  Having  eight 
leaflets.  [OCT  A  PL  A.  | 

oc'to-pla  (Bk'tB-pld).  Var.  of  | 
oc'to-pod  (-pBd),  a.  a  Having 
eight  feet,  limbs,  or  arms,  b  Of 
or  pert,  to  the  Octopoda.  —  oc'¬ 
to-pod.  n. 

Oc'to  po'di-a  (-p5'dY-d).  Rare 
var.  of  Octopoda.  [Octopod.l 
oc  top'o-douB(fik-t8p'fi-du8),cr.| 
oc  to-po'lar,  a.  Having  eight 


poles  ;  as.  an  octopolar  dynamo, 
oc  to-ra'di-ate.  oc  to  ra'di-al, 
oc  to-ra'di-at  ed  (Bk'ir-ra'dl- 
at'Pd),  a.  [octo-  4-  radiate,  ra¬ 
dial.]  Zoid.  Having  eight  rave, 
oc'to-reme  (Bk'tB-rem),  n.  [ oc - 
to- 4- 1,  remus  oar.]  Antlg.  A  ves¬ 
sel  with  eight  banfcs  of  oars.  R. 
oc  to  sep'al-0U8,o.  llavingeight 
ecnnls.  Icight  seeds.! 

oc'to-aper'mous,  a.  Contaimng[ 
oc'to-spore,  n.  [octo-  4-  spore. j 
Bot  One  of  the  eight  earpo- 
enore6  produced  by  red  alga;  of 
the  family  Porphyracese. 
oc'to-style  (Ok'tu-stll ).  Var.  of 

OCTANT  VLB.  See  COLl’MNIA- 

tion b \  d.  [octatkuch. | 
oc'to  teuch  (-tuk).  ^'a^.  of  | 

oc  to-va'lent.  Var.  of  octava- 

LENT. 

oc'tu-or  (5k'tfl-Cr),  n.  [L.  octo 
eight  4-  -uov,  as  in  F.  quatuor , 
fr.  L.  quatuor  four.)  Music.  = 
octet,  1  Rare. 
oc'tu-plet  (-plet),  n.  Music.  A 
group  ol  eight  notes  to  be  per¬ 
formed  in  the  time  of  six. 
oc'tu-plex  (-pl8ks),  r.  t.  Teleg. 
To  render  (a  line)  octuplex. 
oc'tyl-am'ino  (Bk'tTl-Bm'In ; 
•«-men'  ;  184),  n.  [ octi/l  4-  am¬ 
ine.]  Also -in.  Org.  Chem.  An 
oily  base,  C-Jl^-NIIo,  got  by  re¬ 
duction  of  mtro-oetnne,  etc 
o'cub  (o'kt/b),  v  [E.  dial,  also 
orop,  oaLireh,  nakhee.)  =  OAK* 
weu.  Dml.  Rna- 
o'cu-by  (o'kdb-bY),  n.  Rum;  — 
an  Indian  name. 


food,  fo~ot ;  out,  oil ;  chair  ;  go  ;  siug,  iijk  ;  then,  thin  ;  nature,  verdure  (250) ;  K  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  acli  (144) ;  bON  ;  yet ;  zh  =  2  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Gcma. 
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OC'U-lar  (5k^u-ldr),  n.  1.  Ocular  nature  or  property.  Obs. 

2.  Optics.  The  eyepiece  of  an  optical  instrument,  as  of  a 
telescope  or  microscope. 

3.  Humorously,  the  eye. 

OC'u-lar-ist,  n.  [F.  oculariste.]  A  maker  of  artificial  eyes, 
oc'u  late  (5k'fi-lat),  cc'c  !at  ed  (-lat^d),  a.  [L .oculatus, 
fr.  oculus  eye.]  1.  Furnished  with  eyes. 

2.  Having  spots  or  holes  resembling  eyes  ;  ocellated. 
oc'u  li-form'  (-lT-f6rm'),  a.  [L.  oculus  the  eye  -j-  -form.] 
In  the  form  of  an  eye  ;  resembling  an 
eye  ;  as,  an  oculiform  pebble. 

Oc  U-li'na  (-li'nd),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  L. 
oculus  the  eye.]  Zodl.  A  genus  of 
tropical  aporose  corals,  usually 
branched  and  very  solid,  with  irregu¬ 
larly  or  spirally  distributed  corallites. 

There  are  a  few  fossil  and  numerous 
living  species.  It  is  the  type  of  a  fa  ni¬ 
tty,  Oc  u  lin'i  dae  (-lln'T-de).  —  oc  u- 
lin'id  (-Id),  oc  u  lin'oid  (  oid),  a.  A-  //. 

OC'U-llst  (5k'u-lTst),  n.  [L.  oculus  the 
eye  :  cf.  F.  oculiste.]  1.  One  skilled 
in  treating  diseases  of  the  eye. 

2.  One  with  good  eyesight ;  a  sharp-sighted  observer.  Obs. 
Oc'U  11  Sun  day  (5k'u-li).  The  third  Sunday  in  Lent ;  — 
so  called  from  the  beginning  of  the  introit  Oculi  mei  sem¬ 
per  ad  Dominum ,  Mine  eyes  ever  toward  the  Lord,  Psalm 
xxv.  15  (in  the  Vulgate,  xxiv.  15). 

OC'U-lO-  (5k'5-lo-).  Combining  form  fr.  Latin  oculus,  eye. 
OC  U  lo  mo'tor  (-mo'ter),  a.  [ oculo- motor.]  Aunt.  & 
Zodl.  Moving  the  eyeball ;  esp.,  designating,  or  pertaining 
to,  the  motor  oculi  nerve.  —  n.  The  motor  oculi  nerve. 
OC'U-lUS  (Sk'u-liis),  n.;  pi.  -Li  (-11).  [L.,  an  eye.]  1.  An  eye. 

2.  Bot.  A  leaf  bud.  Obs. 

3.  Arch.  A  member  resembling  or  suggesting  an  eye,  as 
the  central  boss  of  a  volute  ;  esp.,  a  round  window  (cf. 
(Eil-de-bceuf)  such  as  is  common  in  the  west  end  of  Conti¬ 
nental  churches,  or  a  round  opening,  such  as  that  at  the 
crown  of  the  dome  of  the  Pantheon. 

4.  [cap.]  Astron.  Corona  Borealis  ;  —  an  early  name. 
O-cyp'o-de  (o-sTp'6-de),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  iokv ttov?,  -rro5o?, 

swift-footed ; 

HKU9  swift 
tro  >?,  n  o  86  ?, 
foot.]  Zodl.  A 
genus  of  square¬ 
bodied,  long- 
legged  crabs 
which  live  in 
holes  in  the 
sand  along  the 
seashore,  a  n  d  Ocypode  (0.  arenaria). 

run  very  swiftly.  It  is  the  type  of  a  family,  Oc  y  pod'i-d© 
(5s/T-p«5d'T-de),  to  which  the  fiddler  crabs  also  belong. — 
o-cyp'o  dan  (o-sip'6-dan),  oc  y-po'di  an  (Ss'T-po'dT-dn), 
O-cyp'O  doid  (o-stp'o-doid),  a.  tC*  n. 

Od  (od  ;  od  ;  *277),  n.  [G. ;  coined  by  Reichenbach.]  An 
alleged  force  or  natural  power,  supposed,  by  Reichenbach 
and  others,  to  produce  the  phenomena  of  hypnotism,  and 
to  be  developed  by  various  agencies,  as  by  magnets,  heat, 
light,  chemical  or  vital  action,  etc.  ;  —  called  also  odyl , 
or  the  ody lie  force.  Obsoles.  The  various  supposed  manifesta¬ 
tions  of  this  force  were  distinguished  by  special  names,  as  biod 
(the  od  of  animal  life),  elod  (electric  od),  magnetod  (magnetic 
od),  pantod  (od  in  a  general  sense),  etc. 

Od,  or  ’Od  (5d).  Also  Odd.  [ often  l.  c.]  A  minced  form 
of  the  word  God,  used  euphemistically  either  alone  or  in 
compounds;  as,  Od,  man;  Odso ;  Od  rat  it.  Cf.  Gad. 
Archaic  or  Dial.  The  possessive  Od's.  Odd's ,  often  without 
the  apostrophe  and  sometimes  spelt  Oaz,  occurs  in  many  ex- 
clanuitorv  phrases,  which  are  sometimes  written  as  one  word  ; 
as,  Od's  Body,  Ods  death,  etc.  Diminutive,  garbled,  and  merely 
nonsensical  forms  of  these  phrases  are  common  ;  as.  Od's  bodi- 
kins,  Oddsbud  (=  God’s  blood),  Od  zounds  (=  God’s  wounds), 
Odsnigs.  In  such  cases  as  Od's  me  the 's  is  possibly  for  save. 
O'dal  (o'dal),  n.  [Cf.  Icel.  oSal ,  Dan.  odel  allodial,  Sw. 
odal.]  Law.  Among  the  early  and  medieval  Teutonic  peo¬ 
ples,  esp.  Scandinavians,  the  heritable  land  held  by  the  va¬ 
rious  odalmen  constituting  a  family  or  kindred  of  freeborn 
tribesmen  ;  also,  the  ownership  of  such  land.  The  odal 
was  subject  only  to  certain  rights  of  the  family  or  kindred 
in  restricting  the  freedom  of  transfer  or  sale  and  giving 
certain  rights  of  redemption  in  case  of  change  of  owner¬ 
ship  by  inheritance,  etc.,  and  perhaps  to  other  rights  of 
the  kindred  or  the  tribe.  Like  a/od  (which  see),  the  term 
odal  has  come  to  be  used  as  the  name  of  land  held  in  fee 
simple,  or  the  ownership  of  land  so  held.  Survivals  of  the 
early  odal  estates  and  tenure  exist  in  Orkney  and  Shet¬ 
land,  where  it  is  usually  called  by  the  variant  form  udal. 
O'dal,  a.  Law.  Noting,  or  pert,  to,  odal  land  or  ownership. 
O'dal-boriV,  a.  Tent.  Law.  Born  with  rights  in  the  odal. 
O'da-lisque,  o'da  lisk  (o'dd-llsk),  ??.  [F.  odalisque,  fr. 

Turk,  odahliq  chambermaid,  fr.  Odah  chamber.]  A  female 
slave  or  concubine  in  a  harem,  esp.  of  the  Turkish  sultan. 
Odd  (5d),  a.  In  senses  G  and  8  compared  :  odd'er  (-er) ;  odd'- 
est.  [ME.  odde,  fr.  Icel.  oddi  a  tongue  of  land,  a  triangle, 
an  odd  number  (from  the  third  or  odd  angle,  or  point,  of 
a  triangle),  orig.,  a  point,  tip  ;  akin  to  Icel.  oddr  point, 


point  of  a  weapon,  Sw.  udda  odd,  add  point,  Dan.  od,  AS. 
ord,  OHG.  0/7,  G.  ort  place  (cf .  E.  point,  for  change  of 
meaning.]  1.  Not  paired  with  another  ;  remaining  over 
as  single  after  a  pairing  ;  without  a  mate  ;  —  said  of  an  indi¬ 
vidual  ;  as,  an  odd  shoe  ;  an  odd  glove. 

2.  Not  divisible  by  2  without  a  remainder;  —  opposed  to 
even ;  as,  1,  3,  7,  9,  11,  etc.,  are  odd  numbers.  Also,  num¬ 
bered  or  known  by  such  a  number  ;  as,  the  festival  is  held 
in  the  odd  years. 

3.  Left  over  after  a  definite  round  number  has  been  taken 
or  mentioned  ;  indefinitely,  but  not  greatly,  exceeding  a 
specified  number ;  extra. 

Sixteen  hundred  and  odd  years  after  the  earth  was  made,  it 
was  destroyed  in  a  deluge.  7'.  Burnet 

4.  Hence  :  a  Designating  an  inconsiderable  surplus  of  a 
smaller  denomination,  —  as  in  the  phrase  and  odd  money, 
now  shortened  simply  to  odd  ;  as,  it  cost  ten  pounds  odd. 
b  Remaining  beyond  what  is  complete  or  taken  into  ac¬ 
count  ;  occurring  between  or  outside  of  what  is  regular  or 
noticed  ;  occasional ;  out-of-the-way  ;  as,  odd  minutes  ;  an 
odd  job ;  an  odd  corner. 

5.  Solitary ;  single.  Obs.  exc.  Hist,  or  Dial.  Eng. 

Until  a  stranger  lias  kinsmen  who  cun  do  tii is  he  is  an  odd  or 
kin  less  man,  protected  only  by  his  lord.  F.  Seebohm. 

6.  Of  singular  worth  or  note  ;  preeminent;  choice.  Obs. 

7.  Not  according ;  disagreeing.  Also,  not  balancing  the 
account;  not  even  or  quits  (with).  Obs. 

8  Different  from  what  is  usual  or  common;  unusual;  sin¬ 
gular;  peculiar;  unique;  strange.  “An  odd  action.” 
Shak.  “An  odd  expression.”  Thackeray. 

Patients  have  sometimes  coveted  odd  things.  Arbuthnot. 
Syn.— Quaint,  unmatched,  uncommon,  extraordinary, 
queer,  eccentric,  fantastical,  droll,  comical.  See  strange. 
odd  function.  Math.,  a  function  that  changes  sign  with  its 
argument,  as  sin  (—  x)  =  —  sin  r ;  —  so  called  because  in  its 
expansion  only  odd  powers  appear.  —  o  Jot,  FJn.  Sr  Com.,  a 
number  or  quantity  other  than  the  usual  unit  in  transac¬ 
tions,  as  less  than  a  hundred  shares  of  stock  as  in  stock-ex¬ 
change  dealings.  —  o.  man,  lad,  or  hand,  a  person  hired  to  do 
odd  jobs,  whether  employed  casually  or  continually.  Eng. 

—  o.  mark,  a  portion  of  land  lying  fallow  under  preparation 
for  seeding  with  a  particular  crop,  as  wheat.  Dial.  Eng. 

—  o.  or  even,  or  o.  and  even,  a  play  of  guessing  whether  a 
group,  as  a  handful  of  beans,  contains  an  odd  or  an  even 
number,  or  whether  a  concealed  number  is  odd  or  even. —  o. 
shroud,  Naut.,  the  after  shroud  on  either  side  when  there 
are  an  odd  number  on  each  s;de.  -  o.  tooth.  hunting  cog. 

Odd  (<5d),  n.  1.  Something  odd,  or  additional.  Specif.  : 
Golf,  a  A  single  stroke  by  which  a  player  exceeds  his 
opponent  at  a  hole  ;  as,  to  play  the  odd.  Cf.  like,  n.,  2. 
b  A  stroke  taken  from  a  player’s  total  at  a  hole,  to  give 
him  odds.  Eng. 

2.  A  small  point  or  gore  of  land.  Dial .  Eng. 

Odd  Fellow.  A  member  of  a  secret  order,  or  fraternity, 
for  mutual  aid  and  social  enjoyment,  originating  in  the 
18th  century  by  a  union  of  British  social  clubs,  and  now, 
under  the  name  Independent  Order  of  Odd  Fellows,  Man¬ 
chester  Unity,  comprising  many  lodges  in  all  English  and 
some  other  countries;  also,  a  member  of  the  separately 
organized  fraternity  in  the  United  States. 

Odd'i-ty  (5d'T-tT),  n.  ;  pi.  -ties  (-tlz).  1.  State  or  quality 

of  being  odd  ;  singularity ;  queerness  ;  peculiarity  ;  as, 
oddity  of  dress,  manners,  and  the  like. 

That  infinitude  of  oddities  in  him.  Sterne. 

2.  That  which  is  odd  ,  as,  a  collection  of  oddities. 

Odd'ly,  adv.  1.  In  an  odd  manner. 

2.  Math.  So  as  to  be  measured  by  an  odd  number, 
oddly  even,  being  the  product  of  an  even  by  an  odd  number, 
as  14.  —  o.  odd,  being  the  product  of  an  odd  by  an  odd  num¬ 
ber,  as  21. 

odd'ment  (Bd'ment),  n.  [ odd  -j-  -ment.]  An  odd  thing, 
or  one  that  is  left  over,  disconnected,  fragmentary,  or  the 
like ;  something  that  is  separated  or  disconnected  from  its 
fellows;  esp.  (in  ///.)  odds  and  ends.  Specif.:  Printing. 
Any  separate  small  parts  or  pages  in  a  book,  other  than 
the  text,  such  as  the  title  page,  contents,  etc. 

A  miscellaneous  collection  of  riddles,  charms,  gnomic  verses, 
and  “  oddments  "  of  different  kinds.  Saintsbury 

odd'ness.  n.  State  of  being  odd,  in  any  sense,  or  a  thing 
or  action  that  is  odd  ;  an  oddity, 
odd'-pin'nafe. ".  Bot.  Pinnate  with  a  sin¬ 
gle  terminal  leaflet. 

Odds  (5dz ),n.  pi.  <i*  sing.  [See  odd,  a.] 

1.  Unequal  things  or  conditions  ;  as  in, 
to  make  odds  even,  to  level  unequal 
things  to  equality  ;  formerly  also,  to 
wipe  offenses  from  the  record. 

2.  Difference  in  favor  of  one  as  against 

another  ;  excess  of  one  of  two  things  or 
numbers  over  the  other  ;  inequality  ;  ad¬ 
vantage  ;  superiority ;  hence,  excess  of  .  ,  .  . 

chances  ;  probability  ;  as,  it  makes  no  ( ,(1d-pinnate  Leaf. 
odds ;  by  all  odds  the  best.  “  The  fearful  odds  of  that  un¬ 
equal  fray.”  Trench. 

Judging  is  balancing  an  account  and  determining  on  which 
6ide  the  odds  lie.  Locke. 

The  odds 

Is  that  we  scarce  are  men  and  you  are  gods.  Shak. 

3.  Specif.  :  An  equalizing  allowance  to  the  one  of  two  com¬ 
peting  parties  that  is  at  a  disadvantage,  as,  in  betting,  a 


proportional  excess  in  the  amount  wagered  conceded  «o 
equalize  the  chances ;  as,  to  give  or  take  odds  ;  the  odds 
are  four  to  one. 

4.  Quarrel  ;  dispute;  dissension  ;  variance;  —  chiefly  in  the 
phrase  at  odds.  “  Set  them  into  confounding  odds.''1  Shak. 
odds  and  ends,  that  which  is  left  j  remnants;  scraps  :  mis¬ 
cellaneous  articles.  “My  brain  is  filled  .  .  .  with  all  kinds 
of  odds  and  ends.”  Irving . 

Ode  (od),  n.  [F.,  fr.  L.  ode,  oda ,  Gr.  a  song,  especially  a 
lyric  song,  contr.  fr.  aoiS/},  fr.  aeiceu/  to  sing;  cf.  Skr. 
vad  to  speak,  sing.  Cf.  comedy,  melody,  monody.]  1.  A 
short  poem  suited  to  be  set  to  music  or  sung,  and  hence 
typically  characterized  by  varying  length  of  time  and 
complexity  of  stanza  forms;  esp.,  such  a  poem  expressive 
of  sustained  noble  sentiment  with  appropriate  dignity 
of  style.  In  metrical  form  odes  generally  follow  :  (1)  the 
regular  Greek  ode,  as  those  of  Pindar,  divided  into  a 
strophe  and  antistrophe  of  identical  form  — though  dif¬ 
fering  in  diflerent  odes  — and  an  epode  of  contrasting 
form  ;  or  (2)  an  irregular  structure,  as  the  so-called  Pindaric 
odes  of  Cowley,  or  Wordsworth’s  “  Ode  on  Intimations  of 
Immortality;”  or  (3)  the  choral  ode  of  the  classic  Greek 
drama.  Another  class  has  uniform  lyric  stanzas,  as  many 
of  the  so-called  “  odes  ”  ( carmina )  of  Horace. 

The  Greek  odes  were  accompanied  by  music  and  dancing,  the 
singers  moving  to  one  side  during  the  strophe,  retracing  their 
steps  during  the  antistrophe,  .  .  .  and  standing  still  during  the 
epode.  Bronson. 

2  East.  Ch.  A  song  or  hymn,  usually  having  three,  four, 
or  five  troparia,  or  stanzas,  as  in  the  canon  of  the  order  ; 
also,  a  Scripture  canticle. 

-ode  (-od).  [Gr.  -uj 6>??,  -a>re?,  fr.  -o-  -j-  -ei6r;?  like;  et6ov 
form.]  A  suffix  denoting  like,  thing  that  is  like  ;  as  phyl- 
1  ode,  cladorte,  geode,  sarc ode. 

-ode.  A  suffix  from  Greek  6605,  way,  path ,  as  in  cathode, 

a  node,  electrode. 

O'dels  thing  (o'dSls-tlng),  n.  [Norw.  odel  odal  -j-  ting 
parliament.]  The  lower  house  of  the  Norwegian  Storthing. 
See  legislature. 

0-de'um  (6-de'wm),  n. ;  pi.  odea  (-a).  [L.,  fr.  Gr.  Cbclov, 

fr.  ipSrj.  See  ode.]  A  kind  of  theater  in  ancient  Greece 
and  afterward  in  Rome,  smaller  than  the  dramatic  theater 
and  roofed  over,  in  which  poets  and  musicians  submitted 
their  works  to  the  approval  of  the  public,  and  contended 
for  prizes  ;  hence,  in  modern  usage,  a  hall,  gallery,  etc., 
for  musical  or  dramatic  performances. 

Od'iC  (od'Tk),  a.  Pertaining  to,  or  forming,  an  ode. 

Od'ic  (Od'Tk  ;  od'Tk),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  od.  See  od. 
Obsoles.  —  od'i-cal-ly  (  T-kdl-T),  adv. 

O'dln  (o'dTn),  n.  [Of  Scand.  orig.  ;  cf.  Icel.  OSinn,  akin 
to  AS.  Woden.  See  Woden.]  Norse  Myth.  The  supreme 
deity  of  the  later  Norse  pantheon,  called  Woden  by  the 
Germanic  Teutons.  He  was  god  of  wisdom,  poetrv,  and 
war,  and  in  Valhalla  presided  over  the  banquets  of  those 
slain  in  battle.  He  was  also  god  of  the  dead,  and  was  be¬ 
lieved  to  lead  the  Furious  Host  (see  Wild  Hunt).  He  was 
also  a  god  of  agriculture,  particularly  of  sowing,  and  for 
this  purpose  Wednesday,  the  day  devoted  to  him,  was  con¬ 
sidered  lucky.  He  was  represented  as  a  man  w  ith  hat  and 
staff,  and  one-eyed,  since  he  had  given  an  eye  to  Mii*ir 
(which  see).  His  worship  seems  to  have  originated  in  Ger¬ 
many,  where  in  early  times  human  sacrifices  were  offered 
to  him.  Later  he  displaced  Thor  as  the  chief  god  of  the 
Norse.  His  wife  was  Frigg.  He  was  father  of  Balder  and 
other  gods.  See  ^Esir,  Fenrir,  Valkyrie,  Ymir. 

0 'din  ism  (o'dtn-Tz’m),  n.  Worship  of  Odin;  broadly, 
the  Teutonic  heathenism.  —  O'din  ist,  n. 

Odinism  was  valor  ;  Christianism  was  humility,  a  nobler  kind 
of  valor.  Carlyle 

O'di-ous  (o'dl-i/s),  a.  [L.  odiosus,  fr.  odium  hatred  :  cf. 
F.  odieux,  OF.  odieus.  See  odium.]  Deserving  of  or  pro¬ 
voking  hatred  or  repugnance ;  exciting  odium.  “  The 
odious  side  of  that  polity.”  Macaulay. 

He  rendered  himself  odious  to  the  Parliament  Clarendon- 
Syn.  —  Detestable,  invidious,  repulsive.  See  hateful. 

—  o'di-ous-ly.  adv.  —  o'di-ous  ness.  n. 

O'di-um  (o'dT-ttra),  n.  [L.,  fr.  odi  1  hate  ;  cf.  Gr.  66v<r- 
aeoOai,  AS.  atol  dire,  horrid.  Cf.  annoy,  noisome.]  1.  Ha¬ 
tred  ;  now,  usually,  state  or  fact  of  being  hated  ;  as,  that 
brought  him  into  odium ,  or,  brought  odium  upon  him. 

2.  The  stigma  attaching  to  what  is  hateful  ;  opprobrium. 

She  threw  the  odium  of  the  fuct  on  me.  Dryden ^ 

3.  That  which  is  hated.  Obs. 

Syn.  —  Abhorrence,  detestation,  antipathy;  reproach. — 
Odium,  hatred  agree  in  the  idea  of  strong  aversion.  Blit. 
hatred  may  denote  either  the  enmity  which  one  feels  for- 
another  or  that  which  one  experiences  or  incurs;  odium 
applies  only  to  the  latter,  and  denotes  esp.  the  opprobrium 
attaching  to  an  object  of  general  aversion  ;  as,  “  a  .  .  .  se¬ 
cret  hatred  and  aversion  toward  society  ”  (Bacon) ,  '*  They 
seek  for  hatred  at  my  hands  ”  (Shak.) ;  “  Whatever  odium 
or  loss  her  maneuvers  incurred  she  flung  upon  her  coun¬ 
selors  ”  (J.  R.  Green).  ^  See  Hj\te,  hateful,  opprobrious. 

o'di-um  me'di-cum  (mgd'T-kum)  NL.],  the  hatred  of  rival 
physicians.  —  l  o.  the'o-lo'gi-cum  (th^o-lbj'T-kum)  [L.J,  the 
enmity  peculiar  to  contending  theologians, 
o'do  graph  (o'do-graf),  n.  [Gr.  666?  way  -}-  -graph.]  1.  A 
machine  for  registering  the  distance  traversed  by  a  vehi¬ 
cle  or  pedestrian. 

2.  A  device  for  recording  the  length  and  rapidity  of 
stride  and  the  number  of  steps  taken  by  a  walker. 


Oculina  (O.  rarico- 
sa).  Tip  of  Branch, 
nat.  size. 


oc'u-la-ri-ly,  adv.  Visibly.  Obs 

oc'u-lar-ly,  adv.  of  ocular. 
oc'u-la-ry.  a.  Ocular.  Obs. 
oc  u-lau'di-to-ry  (Ck'd-lS'dl-tS- 
rT),  a.  [L.  oculus  eye  -4-  E.  au¬ 
ditory.]  Zodl.  Having  both  vis¬ 
ual  and  auditory  functions, 
ocule.  v.  t.  [L.  oculus  eye.]  To 
see  ;  behold.  Obs. 
oc  u-lif'er-ous  (hk/R-Hf'5r-u8), 
oc  u  lig'er  oub  (-lTj'5r-«s),  a. 
[Ij. oria usey q + -ferous,  -gerous.] 
Zodl.  Bearing  an  eve  or  eves, 
oc  u-li-mo'tor  (f>k/fl-lY-mb'tCr). 
Var.  of  oculomotor. 
o^u  lis'tic  (-lls'tTk),  a.  Of  or 
pert,  to  an  oculist  or  oculists. 
oc/u-lo-fron'tal,  a.  [oculo-  -f 
frontal.')  Of  or  pert,  to  the  eyes 
and  the  forehead.  [tor.  R.  I 
oc'u-lo-mo'to  ry,  a.  Oculomo-| 
oc'u-lo-na'sal,  a.  [oculo-  na¬ 
sal.]  A  nat.  Pert,  to  eye  anil  nose. 
|i  o'cu-lus  Chri'stiv(r»  k'n-1  n  s 
krls'tl).  [L.,  eye  of  Christ.]  a 
The  wild  clarv.  b  A  European 
asteraccous  plant  (Inula  oculus- 
christi). 

II  O'cu-lus  Mar'tis.  [L.,  eve  of 
Mars.]  Astron.  A  darkish  el¬ 
liptic  patch  on  the  planet  Mars 


thought  to  be  vegetation  ;  the 

Solis  Lacus. 

I|  o'cu-lus  mun'di  (m  fin'd  T). 
f  L..  eye  of  the  world.]  Old  Min. 
ilydrophane. 
ocum.  *j*  OAKUM. 

ocupie.  4*  occupy. 
ocur.  *i*  ocker. 

O-cyd'ro-mus  (o-sYd'rci-mj/B),  n. 
[NL.,  fr.  Gr  iok  Spou  o?  swift¬ 
running.]  Zodl.  A  genus  of 
flightless  New  Zealand  rails ; 
the  wckas.  —  o  cyd'ro-mine 
(-min;  -mYn  ;  1K3),  a.  —  oc'y- 
drome  (Cs'Y-drom),  v. 
o'eyme.  n.  [  L.  ocimum ,  Gr. 
loKLfxov.]  Basil.  Obs. 
0-cyp'e-te  (o-sYp'e-te),  11.  [L., 
ir.  Gr.  ’fi/cvTre'TTj,  lit.,  the  swift 
flier.]  See  Harpy,  1. 

0-cyp'o-da  (-o-d a),  n.  [NL.] 
Zodl.  Syn.  of  Ocypode. 
O-cyr'6-e  (o-sYr'o-e),  n.  [NL., 
fr.  Gr.  co/cvpoTj?  swift-flowing  or 
swift-swimming. J  Z<>- 7.  A  genus 
of  ctenophores  of  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico  and  the  Caribbean  Sen 
which  swim  by  means  of  a  large 
winglike  process  on  each  side  of 
I  the  body.  It  constitutes  a  fam- 


il}7,  Oc'y-ro'i-dae  (Sa'Y-ro'Y-de). 

od-  Obs.  or  ref.  sp.  of  odd. 

0.  D.  Abhr.  Old  Dutch  (also 
OD  );  Ordnance  Datum;  ord¬ 
nance  Department, 
o'da  (5'dd  ;  o'da'),  n.  [Turk.] 
A  room  in  a  harem  ;  also,  the 
women  who  use  a  room  in  com¬ 
mon. 

0-dac'i-dae  (fi-d&s'Y-de),  n.  pi. 
[NL.,  fr.  the  genus  name  Oda. r, 
fr.  Gr.  66a £,  adv.,  by  biting 
with  the  teeth.]  Zodl.  A  family 
of  fishes  of  the  Australian  and 
New  Zealand  coasts,  much  like 
the  Scnrid®,but  having  in  each 
jaw  a  sharp  cutting  edire  with¬ 
out  distinct  teeth  anteriorly. 
Oda.i  is  the  only  genus.  —  od'a- 
coid  (bd'a-koid),  a.  v. 

0  da  i'a  (o'dd-I'd).  D.  Bib. 
od'al  (Od'rtl),  n.  An  East  In¬ 
dian  icacinaceous  climbing 
shrub  ( Sarcostigma  kleinii).  Its 
seeds  yield  an  oil  used  as  a  cure 
for  rheumatism,  [odalisque. I 
o  da-lik'  (C'dA-lTk')-  Var.  of | 
o'dal-ler  (5'd/Il-5r),  n.  Tent. 
Law.  An  odal  man  or  odul- 
woman. 


o'dal  man  i-mrtn),  o'dal-wonU- 

an  (-wdtnn'dn),  n.  Tout.  Law. 
A  man  or  woman  having  odul.  or 
able  to  share  in  it  by  inheritance, 
odal  oil.  See  oil.  Tabic  I. 
odal  sharer.  7 'cut.  Lair.  A  per¬ 
son  owning  a  share  in  the  odal 
(which  see).  [law.  Obs.  | 

o'dam,  7i.  [AS.  dSnin.]  Son-in-| 
0-da'res  (C-da'rez  ;  llo).  I). 
Bib.  [ODACID.t:.| 

O'dax.  n.  [NL.]  Zodl.  See| 
Odd.  Var.  of  On,  God. 
odd,  adv.  Oddly.  Obs. 
odd.  r.  t.  To  make  odd.  Obs. 
odd'-come-short',  n.  Remnant 
of  cloth  ;  pi.,  oddH  and  ends, 
odd'-come-sliort'ly,  n.  Some 
day  or  other  that  may  come  soon, 
odd'ish.  a.  See  -ish.  [tes.I 
odd'lega.  n.  pi.  =  morphidi-I 
odd'-me-dod',  u.  A  hodmandod, 
or  scarecrow.  Dial.  Eng. 
odds.  r.  t.  To  change  ;  to  make 
even  Dial.  Eng. 

Odds,  Odd’s,  Odds'bud',  etc- 
[often/.  c.J  SeeOo. 
odd'man.  odds'man,  odd'wom'- 
&n.  «.  An  arbiter  having  the  cast¬ 
ing  vote  ;  umpire.  Obs.  Scot. 


ode.  f  odd. 

ode.  I)ial.  Emr.  var.  of  old. 
h  0  de'a  cer'te  !  [L.J  O,  god¬ 
dess  surely!  Vergil  (/£.,  I.  S2S). 
O'ded  ( o'aed ).  Rib. 
o'del.  =  odal.  [Dim.  of  ode. I 
ode'let,  ?/.  [Cf.  F.  odelette.] | 
o-de'on  ((i-de'On),  n.  [NL.  :  cf. 
F.  odeou.]  =  ODEUM. 

Oder.  +  other. 

||  o'de-rint  dum  me'tu-ant  (Cd'- 
f-rlnt  dum  m<  t[(l-<Tnt).  [L.]  Let 
them  hate,  so  long  as  they  fear. 
Cicero  (De  Officiis ,  I.  28,  quoted 
from  At tius). 
odeur.  i*  odor. 

0-dl'a  (b-dl'd).  D.  Rib.  [Obs. I 
o'di-ble.rt  [  L.  odihilis.]  Odious.  | 
o-dif'er-ous.o.  Odoriferous.  Obs 
0-din'i-an  (fi-dYn'Y-dn),  0-din'- 
ic  (-Yk).  0  din  it'ic  (o'dY-mt'- 
Yk).  a.  Port,  to  Odin  or  Odinism. 
o'dl  pro-fa'num  vul'gus.  [L.] 
hate  the  unhallowed  multi¬ 
tude,  or  uninitiated  rabble. 

Horace  (Odes,  III.  i.  1). 
Odir.  E  ODOR,  OTHER. 

o  dis'se  quern  lae'se  rls.  [L.] 
To  hate  hnn  whom  you  have 
injured. 

od'ist  (Od'Yst),  n.  A  writer  of 


an  ode  or  odes. 

od'ize  (fid'Iz  ;  <5d'Iz),  v.  t.  To 
charge  with  od.  See  od.  Rare. 
odling,  n.  Perh.,  cheating.  Obs. 
od'ment.  Dial.  Eng.  var.  of 
01)101  ENT 

od'myl  (5d'mYl)  n.  [Gr.  bS/xrj, 
b<jp.rj.  stench  4-  -j/L]  Chem.  A 
volatile  liquid  obtained  by  boil¬ 
ing  sulphur  with  linseed  oil.  It 
has  an  unpleasant  garlic  odor. 

0  D.  0.  Abbr.  Outdoor  Officer 
(Customs). 

0  dob'e-nus  (ii-d  5  b't-n  «  e),  n. 
[NL.;  Gr.  6 6ou?  tooth  +  0a  vav 
to  walk  ;  —  in  ref.  to  alleged  use 
of  tusks  in  progression.)  Zodl. 
The  genus  consisting  of  the  wal¬ 
rus  and  constituting  the  family 
Od'o-ben'i-dae  (Od'O-bCn'Y-de). 
0d  o-coi'le-U8  (Od'C-koi'lf-ws), 
n.  _  [NL.  ;  Gr.  66ov?  tooth  -f 
koi  Ao?  hollowed.]  Zodl.  A  ge¬ 
nus  including  the  Virginia  deer, 
mule  deer,  black-tailed  deer, and 
rrlnted  American  epeeiei. 

0  do'la(rt-do'vd).  D.  Bib. 
O-dol'lam  ((5-d51'dfm),  n.  Bib. 
I  =  Adullam. 


ale,  senate,  c&re,  f»ra,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofa  ;  eve,  event,  £nd,  recent,  maker;  Ice,  Ill;  old,  6bey,  orb,  5dd,  sftft,  connect ;  use,  unite,  (irn,  up,  circus,  menu , 
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0  dom'e-ter  (o-dfiiu^-tcr),  n.  [Gr.  o8optTpov,  o5o/xiTpc5, 
an  instrument  for  measuring  distances  ;  o8o<;  way  -+-  perpou 
measure  :  cf.  F.  odometre ,  hodometre.]  Au  instrument  at¬ 
tached  to  a  vehicle,  to  measure  the  distance  traversed  ; 
also,  a  wheel  used  by  surveyors,  which  registers  the  miles 
and  rods  traversed.  —  od  6  met'ri-cal  (Gd'o-mSt'rl-kal), 
a.  —  o-dom'e-try  (o-d5m'e-fin),  n. 

0  don'a  ta  (o-dSii'M-td),  n.  pi,  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  o^ony,  65oi/tov, 
a  tooth.]  Zool.  The  order  consisting  of  the  dragon  dies. 
•Odont.  A  combining  form  from  Greek  66ous,  bSouroi, 
tooth  ;  as,  anis odont,  cerat odont. 

-Odonta-  [Gr.  oSoii?,  666erov,  tooth.]  A  plural  termina¬ 
tion  used  in  forming  certain  Modern  Latin  group  names  in 
zoology,  paleontology,  etc. 

o  don  tal'gl  a  (o'dbn-tSl'jT-d  ;  5d'5n-  ;  277),  n.  [NL.,  fr. 
Gr.  o.WraAyia ;  ofiouy,  0601/T09,  a  tooth  -f-  dAvo?  pain. I 
Med.  Toothache. 

O'don  tal'gic  (-jTk),  a.  [Cf.  F.  odontalgique.]  Of  or  per¬ 
taining  to  odontalgia.  —  m.  A  remedy  for  the  toothache. 

0  don'tO-  (o-d5n'to-).  A  combining  form  from  Greek 
ortou?,  666pro<;,  tooth. 

0  don'to- blast  (-blSst),  n.  [ odonto -  -f-  -blast.]  a  Anat. 
One  of  the  more  or  less  columnar  cells  on  the  outer  sur¬ 
face  of  the  pulp  of  a  tooth  which  secrete  the  dentine.  See 
tooth,  b  Zool.  One  of  the  cells  which  secrete  the  chi- 
tinous  teeth  of  Mollusca.—  0  don  to  blas'tic  (  blSs'tTk),  a. 
0  don  to  glos'sura  (-glds'wm),  n.  [NL.  ;  odonto-  +  Gr. 
•yAaxrtra  tongue.]  Bot.  A  genus 
of  ornamental  South  American 
epiphytic  orchids,  comprising 
over  80  species,  having  Howers  of 
great  diversity  of  form  and  color, 
with  the  lip  not  spurred,  and  dis¬ 
tinct  from  the  column.  Many 
species  are  familiar  in  cultiva¬ 
tion.  Also  [l.  <?.],  a  plant  or  flower 
of  this  genus. 

o  don'to  graph  (o-d5n'to-graf),  n. 

[odonto-  -f-  -graph.]  Mech.  An 
instrument  for  marking  or  laying 
off  the  outlines  of  gear  teeth. 

O'don  tOg'ra  phy  (o'ddn-tSg'rd-  Odontoglossum  ( O. 
ft),  n.  [odonto-  -f-  -graphy.]  A  grande),  (g) 
description  of  the  teeth. —  o-don  to  graphic  (o-dbn'to- 
graf'Tk),  a. 

0  don'told  (o-d5n'toid),  a.  [Gr.  68ovToei$r)<; ;  65oi'v,  65du- 
tov,  a  tooth  -f-  form.]  Anat.  tC*  Zool.  a  Having  the 
form  of  a  tooth  ;  toothlike,  b  Of  or  pertaining  to  the 
odontoid  process.  —  n.  The  odontoid  process, 
odontoid  ligaments,  the  three  ligaments,  a  middle  and  two 
lateral,  which  pass  from  the  oaontoid  process  to  the  mar¬ 
gins  of  the  foramen  magnum.  See  chbck  ligament.  —  o. 
rocese  or  peg,  Anat.  dr  Zool.,  a  toothlike  process  projecting 
rom  the  anterior  end  of  the  centrum  of  the  axis  vertebra 
on  which  the  atlas  vertebra  rotates.  Morphologically  it  is 
the  centrum  of  the  atlas  ;  but  it  has  become  detached  from 
that  vertebra,  and  is  more  or  less  perfectly  united  with  the 
next  one  behind.  In  many  reptiles  it  remains  separate. 
0-don'tO-llt6  (-t$-lit),  n.  [odonto-  -f-  -liie.]  Min.  Fossil 
bone  or  tooth  made  bright  blue  by  phosphate  of  iron.  It  is 
used  as  an  imitation  of  turquoise,  and  called  bone  turquoise. 
o  don  tol'O  gy  (o'dSn-tbl'o-jT  ;  <5d'5n- ;  277),  n.  [odonto- 
-f-  -logy.]  The  science  which  treats  of  the  teeth,  their 
structure  and  development. — 0  don  to  log'i  cal  (o-dSn'to- 
15j'T-kdl),  a. — o  don  tol'o  gist  (o/d5n-t51'o-jTst;5d/on-),  n. 
o  don  to'ma  (-to'ma),  n.  ;  pi.  -mata  (-ind-tri).  [NL.  ; 
odonto-  -j-  -oma.]  Med.  Tumor  of  a  tooth. — odon'to 
mous  ($-d5n't£-mn8),  a. 

0  don  to  nec  ro'sis  (6-d5n't6-nSk-ro'sTs),  n.  [NL.]  Med. 
Necrosis  of  the  teeth. 

o-donto-no-sol'o-gy  (-no-sbl'o-jT),  n.  [odonto-  -f-  nosol¬ 
ogy.]  A  branch  of  medicine  treating  of  dental  diseases. 


o'don-top'a  thy  (o'don-tbp'd-thi),  n.  [odonto-  -+*  -pMhy.] 
Med.  Diseased  condition  of  the  teeth. 

O-don'tO- phore  (o-d5n'to-for  ;  201),  11.  [odonto-  -f-  -phore.] 
Zool.  a  A  structure,  usually  more  or  less  protrusible,  in 
the  mouth  of  most  mollusks,  except  the  lamellibranchs, 
supporting  the  radula.  It  has  one  or  more  cartilages  over 
which  the  radula  slides  as  over  a  pulley,  b  The  radula. 

—  0  don-toph'o-rine  (o'dbn-tbf'o-rin  ;  -rTn  ;  183),  a. 

O  don  top'ter  yx  (o'dbn-tbp'ter-Tks),  n.  [NL.  ;  odonto-  -f- 
Gr.  TTTipvg  a  wing.]  Paleon.  A  genus  of  steganopodous  birds 
having  serrate  jaw*-,  from  the  lower  Eocene  of  England. 

O  don  tor'nl-thes  (o'ddn-tSr'uT-thez),  n.  pi.  [NL.  ;  odonto- 
-j-  Gr.  opviq,  opviOos,  a 
bird.]  Paleon.  A  group 
of  Mesozoic  birds  provided 
with  teeth.  It  comprises  Jaw  of  Ichthyomis  victory  one  of 
the  Odontolcae,  Odonto-  the  Odontornithes. 

tormie,  and  sometimes  Saurune.  —  o-dontor-nlth'ic  (o- 
dSn'tbr-nTth'Tk),  a. 

0  don'tor  rha'gi  a  (6-d5n'ttf-ra'jT-a),  n.  [NL.  ;  odonto-- J- 
-rhagia.]  Bleeding  from  the  root  or  socket  of  a  tooth. 

0  don  to'sis  (o'dSn-to'sTs  ;  5d'5n-),  11.  [NL.  ;  odonto — |- 
-o&is.]  Physiol,  a  Dentition,  b  odontogeny, 
o-don  to-ther  a-pi'a  (o-dSv'to-tliSr'd-pi'd)  (  n.  [NL.  odon- 
o-don  to-ther'a-py  (o-don/to  th5r'rt-pT)  I  totherapia.  k 
See  odonto-  ;  therapy.]  Med.  The  treatment  ol  diseased 
teeth. 

o'dor,  o'dour  (o'der),  n.  [ME.  odor ,  odonry  OF.  odor , 
odour ,  F.  odeur,  fr.  L.  odor;  akin  to  olere  to  smell,  Gr. 
o£e«/,  Lith.  usti.  Cf.  olfactory,  osmium,  ozone,  redo¬ 
lent.]  1.  That  property  of  a  substance  which  affects  the 
sense  of  smell ;  any  smell,  whether  fragrant  or  offensive  ; 
scent ;  perfume. 

Meseemed  I  smelt  a  garden  of  sweet  flowers, 

That  dainty  odors  from  them  threw  around  Spenser. 

2.  Something  that  emits  a  sweet  or  pleasing  scent,  as  in¬ 
cense,  spice,  a  flower,  etc. ;  a  perfume.  Ohs.  or  Archaic. 

3.  Repute  ;  estimation;  as,  to  be  in  good  or  bad  odor. 

Syn.  —  See  smell. 

odor  of  sanctity,  a  sweet  or  aromatic  odor  by  some  said  to 
be  emitted  by  the  corpses  of  great  saints,  either  before 
burial  or  at  exhumation,  and  regarded  as  an  evidence  of 
their  sanctity  ;  hence,  agreeable  manifestation  of  holiness; 
reputation  for  sanctity. 

O  dor  if'er-ous  (-lf'er-us),  a.  [L.  odorifer;  odor  odor  -f- 
ferre  to  bear.]  Bearing  or  yielding  an  odor;  perfumed; 
usually,  sweet  of  scent ;  fragrant ;  as,  oiloriferous  spices, 
fumes,  breezes.  Milton.  — 0  dor-if  er-os'i-ty  (-5s'T-tT),  n. 

—  o  dor  if'er-ous-ly,  adv.  —  o  dor  il'er  ous  ness.  n. 
O'dor-OUS  (-ms),  a.  [L.  odoruSy  fr.  odor  odor  :  cf.  OF. 

odoreux.]  Having  or  emitting  an  odor  or  scent,  esp.  a 
sweet  odor ;  odoriferous ;  fragrant ;  sweet-6melling. 

“  Odorous  bloom.”  Keble.  “Odorous  smell.”  Spenser. 
Syn.  — See  redolent. 

—  o'dor-ous  ly,  adv.  —  o'dor-ous  ness,  «. 

-0  dyn'i-a  (-o-dTn'T-d  ;  -o-di'nT-d).  A  combining  form  from 
Greek  o8vvt],  pain  ;  as,  mast Gdynia ,  omodynia,  etc. 
od'y-no-  (5d'T-no-).  Combining  form  fr.  Gr.  oSuinj,  pain. 
O-dys'seus  (o-dTs'us  ;  -dTs'e-ws),  n.  [Gr.  ’OSvooeuv.]  Gr. 
Myth.  A  king  of  Ithaca,  one  of  the  Greek  chieftains  in  the 
Trojan  war  and  a  leading  figure  in  Homer's  Iliad,” 
famed  for  his  craft,  wisdom,  and  eloquence,  and  the  hero 
of  Homer’s  “  Odyssey.”  See  Calypso,  Circe,  Lotophagi, 
Penelope,  Polyphemus,  siren,  1,  Telemachus. 

Od'ys-sey  (5d'T-sT),  n.  [L.  Odyssea ,  Gr.  '05uV<rcta,  fr. 
’(J6u<ra-euv  Ulysses:  cf.  F.  Odyssee.]  1.  An  epic  poem 
attributed  to  Homer,  which  describes  the  ten  years’  wan¬ 
derings  and  adventures  of  Ulysses  (Odysseus)  in  returning 
home  to  Ithaca  after  the  6iege  of  Troy. 

2.  Fig.  :  A  long  wandering  or  series  of  travels. 

03-  Also  oe.  In  modern  English,  a  digraph  representing  the 
Latin  diphthong  oe,  the  usual  Latin  spelling  of  Greek  01.  In 


od-ol'o-gy  (8d-81'64l  :  od-),  n. 
[See  on  :  -looy.]  Odic  theory, 
o-dom'e-troua  (ft-dOm'Mn/s), 
a.  Serving  to  measure  distance 
on  a  road.  Bare. 

Od  0  nar'kes  (5  d'C-n  a  r'k  e  z  ; 
6'dr,-).  Bib. 

o/don-tag/ra  (SMfin-tfig'rd),  n. 
[NL.  ;  odonto-  4-  -agra.)  Gouty 
pain  in  a  tooth,  [odontalgia.* I 
o  don  tal'gy  (  tfll'jl).  Var.  of| 
O'don-tas-pld'l-dae  ( -tfis-pTd'T- 
de),  n.  jd.  [NL.;  odonto-  +  Gr. 
ao-rriv,  aaniSos,  shield.)  Zool. 
The  family  constituted  by  the 
eand  shark's: —called  also  O  don- 
tas'pl-dae.  Carchariidw  as  used 
by  some  authors  is  a  synonym. 
O  don  tae'pl8  (-tfts'pTs),  n. 
[NL.]  Zool.  See  sand  shark. 
o'don-tl'a-gisC-tT'a-aTs),*!.  [NL., 
fr.  Gr.  oSovTiav  to  cut  teeth.) 
Cutting  of  the  teeth  :  dentition, 
o-don'tic  (C-dftn'tTk),  a.  [Gr. 
o6oi/nic6f,  fr.  oSoi’s,  obovr o?, 
tooth.)  Of  or  pert,  to  the  teeth, 
o-don'ti-noid  (G-dbn'tT-noid ),  n. 
[See  ouoNTO- ;  -oin.)  Med.  Tu¬ 
mor  developed  from  the  cement 
substance  of  the  teeth, 
o-don' tist,  n.  I  odonto-  -I-  -wf.) 
A  dentist.  Rare. 
o'don-tl'tl*  (5'd  8  n-t  T't  Ts),  n. 
fNL. ;  odonto-  -4-  -ifiV]  Med. 
Inflammation  of  a  tooth, 
o-don'to-cete  (8-d5n't6-«5t),  a. 
[See  Odontocete.)  Zool.  Des¬ 
ignating  the  toothed  whales.  — 
n.  A  toothed  whale. 
0-don'to-ce'to  (-ee'tC),  n.  pi. 
[NL.  ;  odonto-  -f  Gr.  ktjtov  a 
whale.)  Zool.  A  suborder  of 
Cete  consisting  of  the  toothed 
whales.  Cf.  Mystickte. 

0  don  to-ce'tl  (-tT),  n.  jd.  [NL.) 
=  Odontocete.  [tocete.l 

o-don'to-ce'tous  (-ttZs)«  a.  <  )don-| 
0  don'to-clast  (6-<18n't6-klftst), 
n.  [odonto-  +  Gr.  *Aai/  to  break.) 
Anat.  One  of  the  large  multinu- 
cleuted  cells  which  absorb  the 
roots  of  the  milk  teeth, 
o-don  to-dvn'i-a(-dTn'T-<i  ;  -dT'- 
nT  «)*  n.  [NL.:  odonto-  -4-  -odyn- 
«a.)  Med.  Odontalgia, 
o'don-tog'e-ny  (5'dfin-tfli'P-nY)* 
[odonto-  -f-  -g°ny.\  Physiol. 
The  origin  and  development  of 


teeth.— o-don  to-gen'ic  (0-d8n'- 
t8-i6n'Yk),  a. 

Odont  o-g  1  o  s'a  ae  (6-d  8  n't  o- 
gl8s'e),  n.  pi.  [NL.]  Zool.  The 
order  of  birds  consisting  of  the 
flamingos.  —  o-don  to-gios 'sal 
(-d\),  o  don  to-glos'sate  (-'it),  a. 
o-don'to-glot (0-<15n't8-gl8t),  n. 
An  orchid  of  the  genu6  Odonto- 
glossum.  Obs.  or  It. 
o  don-tog'na-thous  (8"d8n-t8g'- 
nd-thi/s),  a.  [odonto-  -4-  -yna- 
ihous.)  Zool.  Having  a  jaw  or 
jaws  with  teeth  or  toothlike 
ridges. 

O'don-tol'cae  (-t81'se),  n.  pi. 
[NL.  ;  odonto-  +  Gr.  oAko?  a 
furrow.)  Paleon.  An  order  of 
extinct  aquatic  birds  having 
teeth  set  in  a  groove.  It  in¬ 
cludes  Hesperornis  and  allied 
genera.  See  Hesperornis.— 
o  don-tol'cate  (-k3t),  o  don- 
tol'cous  (-ktZs),  a. 
odon'tollth.  n.  [odonto-  + 
-itth.)  Med.  Tartar  of  the  teeth, 
o-don  to-lox'i-a  <  fi-dfin'to-lOk'- 
sT-a).  n.  [NL.  ;  odonto-  -4-  Gr. 
Ao^ov  oblique.)  Med.  Irregular¬ 
ity  of  the  teeth.  [Odontoma. I 
o-don 'tome  (6-d8n't8m),  «.| 
0  don-toph'o-ra  (8'd  8  n-tO  f'8- 
rd),  n.  pi.  INL.  See  odonto- 

PHORK.)  =  CKPHALOPHORA. — 
o  don-toph'o  ran  (-rdn),  a.  ten. 
o  don-toph'o-ral  (-rdl),  a.  Zool. 
a  Of  or  pert,  to  an  odontophorc. 
b  Odontophoran. 

O-don  to-phor'i-dae  (ri-dttn^r*- 
f8r'l-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.  ;  odonto- 
4-  -phore  4-  -idte. J  Zool.  A  1am- 
ily  of  gallinaceous  birds  con¬ 
sisting  of  the  American  par¬ 
tridges  and  quails,  often  ranked 
ns  a  subfamily,  O-don  to-pho- 
ri'na  (-fr.-rT'ne).  — o' don-toph'¬ 
o-rine  ( 8/d8n-t8f'fl-rTn ;  -rtn),  a. 
o  don-toph'o-rous  (8^d8n-t5f'- 
o-rus),  a.  Zool.  Having  an 
odontophore  ;  odontophoran. 
O'don-toph'o-rus  (-rds),  n.  [NL.) 
Zool.  The  typical  genus  of 
Odnntophoridir,  including  nu¬ 
merous  crested  quail-like  birds 
of  Central  and  South  America, 
o-don'to-plast  (C-dSn'to-plftst), 
n.  [odonto-  4-  -plast. J  Anat. 
An  odontoblast. 

O^on-top'ter-ls  (8'd8n-t8p't?r- 


Ts),  n.  [NL.  ;  odonto-  4-  Gr. 
7rrepi9  fern.)  Paleobot.  A  gc- 
n  u  s  of  fossil  pteridosperms 
found  in  the  coal  measures  of 
the  Carboniferous. 

O-don  to-rhyn 'chi  (o-d8nto- 
rlij'kT),  n.  pi.  [NL.  ;  odonto-  4- 
Gr.  pi>y\os  snout.]  Syn.  of 
Lamellirostkks. 
o-don  to-rhyn'chous  (-kus),  a. 
Zo<d .  Lamellirostrul. 

0  don-tor'mae(  o'dbn-tflr'me ).«. 
jtl.  [NL.  ;  irreg.  fr.  Gr.  ofiovv, 
oSoptov,  tooth  4-  Topjxo*  a 
socket.)  Paleon.  A  group  equiv. 
to  Ichthyornithidffi. 
o-don  tor  tho'sis  (8-dHn'tSr- 
t  h  o's  I  s),  n.  [NL.  ;  odonto-  4- 
orthosis.]  Dent  i  s  t  r  y.  The 
straightening  of  irregular  teeth, 
o-don'  to-stom'  a-tous  ( -to-stb  m 
d-tti*  :  -sto'md-tus).  o  don-tos'- 
to-mous  (o'dbn-tSs'to-mils),  a. 
[odonto-  4  Gr.  <TTo/ia,  -aroc, 
the  mouth.)  Zool.  Having  bit¬ 
ing  jaws  ;  mandibulate. 

O-don  to- tor 'mae  ( 8-d8n' tfl-tdr'- 
me),  n.  pi.  [NL.]  Paleon. 
=  0nONTORM.fi. 
o-don  to- trip'Bi8  (-trYp'6ts),  n. 
[NL.  ;  odonto-  4-  Gr.  rpti/zi? 
rubbing.)  Med.  Wearing  away 
of  the  teeth. 

o'don-tot'ry-py  (8'd8n-t8t'rY- 
pY),  n.  [odonto-  4-  Gr.  Tpvnav 
to  bore.)  Dentistry.  The  oper¬ 
ation  of  drilling  into  a  tooth, 
o  doom'  (6-d8om/’),  n.  [Ashnn- 
tee  d-dum.]  A  West  African 
timber  tree  ( Chlorophora  tinc- 
toria)  with  yellow  wood, 
o'do-phone  (o'dn-fon),  n.  [See 
odor;  -phone.)  A  scale  of 
odo-a. 

o'dor  a-ble,  a.  [Cf .  L.  odnra- 
b ilis. )  Susceptible  of  being 
smelled.  Ohs.  —  n.  A  thing 
that  is  odorable.  0‘>s. 
o'dor-a-ment.  n.  [L.  odoranten- 
tinn .]  A  scent  ;  perfume  ;  odor¬ 
ous  substance.  Obs. 
o  dor-am'i-nous.  a.  [L.  odora- 
men,  -mints,  perfume.)  Odorif¬ 
erous.  Obs. 

o'dor-ant  (8'd  5  r-d  n  t),  a.  [L. 
odorans,  -antis,  p.  pr.)  Fra¬ 
grant  :  odorous.  Rare. 
o'dor-ate,  a.  [L.  odor  at  us,  p.  p.) 


Odorous  ;  scented.  Ran  .  —  n. 
An  odorate  substance  Obs. 
o'dor-at  lng  (-at'Yng),  a.  Dif¬ 
fusing  odor  or  scent  ;  fragrant, 
odor  a'tion,  n.  [L.  odoratio 
a  smelling,  fr.  odorare  to  per¬ 
fume.)  Act  of  perfuming  or 
yielding  an  odor.  Obs. 
o'dor  a  ter  (o'dPr-a/tPr),  n.  An 
utomizer  for  perfumes,  etc. 
o'dored,  o'doured  (6'd5rd),  a. 
Having  an  odor;  scented;  — 
chiefly  in  combination, 
o'dor -ful,  o'dour-ful.  a.  [odor 
+  -ful A  Odorous, 
odor-lf'er-ant  (-Yf'cr-dnt),  a. 
IF.  odorfdrunt. ]  Odoriferous, 
o  dor-lf'er-ize,  r.  t.  To  make 
odoriferous.  Obs. 
o  dor-if'le,  a.  [L.  odor,  odons, 
odor  4  -pc.)  Odoriferous.  Rare. 
o'dor-ine.  n.  Chew.  A  pungent 
oily  substance,  probably  impure 
picoline,  obtained  by  'redistill¬ 
ing  bone  oil.  Obs. 
o'dor  lze.  r.  t.  To  make  odor¬ 
ous;  to  scent;  to  perfume.  Rare. 
o'dor-lesB,  a.  Free  from  odor  ; 
i  n  o  d  o  ro  11  s.  —  odorless  phos¬ 
phate.  =  11  ASIC  slag. 

0  dor-OB'l-ty  (S'dSr-Ss'Y-tY),  n. 
Odorousness. 

o'dor-scope.  o'dor-o-scope',  n. 

[odor  4  -scope.]  An  instrument 
to  test  odors  by  their  effect  on 
an  electrical  contact  resistance, 
o'dour.  etc.  Vars.  of  odor,  etc. 
Od  o-vi'a(8dT>-v!'«;  8  df>-).  D. 
Bib. 

odreih.  +  adrigh. 
ods.  4  odds. 

Od8,  Od’s  (5dz).  [Often  l.  c.) 
Also  Odds.  Odd’s.  See  Od. 
od'BO,  interj.  I  From  On,  an  al¬ 
teration  for  God.]  An  exclama¬ 
tion  indicating  surprise  or  as¬ 
severation.  Ohs.  or  Archaic. 

O  du-i'a  (o'dJM'd).  D.  Bib. 
odur.  4  odor,  other.  [Obs. I 
odyfferaunt.  a.  Odoriferant.  I 
od'yl,  od'yle  (8  d'Y  1  ;  8d'-),  n- 
[od  4  Gr.  vArj  matter,  material.) 
=  on.  Obsoles.  Hence:  o-dyl'ic 
(8-dYl'Yk ).  a.—  od'yl  ism  (8d'Tl- 
Yz’m  ;  8d'-),  n.  -  od'yM-zft'- 
tion  (-Y-lY-za'shun  ;  -ll-za'-),  n. 
—  od'yl-Ize.  ?•.  t. 

Od  y-ne'ruB  (8  d'Y-n  e'r  1/  s),  n. 
[NL.,  fr.  Gr.  b8vvT)p6<;  painful, 


many  words  in  common  use,  esp.  such  as  are  derived  froir 
medieval  Latin  or  the  Romance  languages,  English  ha* 
usually  a  simple  p,  as  in  economy ,  penal ;  but  u  is  usually 
retained :  in  recent  words,  esp.  scientific  terms,  immedi¬ 
ately  from  Latin  or  Greek,  as  oedema,  caalodont ;  in  words 
of  chiefly  classical  interest,  as  atcisl,  logaadic ;  and  in 
proper  names,  as  ( E dipus ,  Phoenicia.  The  digraph  is  pro¬ 
nounced,  in  modern  English  and  the  English  pronuncia¬ 
tion  of  Latin,  a3  a  simple  e  would  be  in  the  same  position, 
ce  de'ma,  e-de'ma  (e-de'ma),  n.  ;  Jj.pl.  -demata  (-mri-td). 
[NL.,  fr.  Gr.  olbypa  a  swelling,  tumor,  ocSuf  to  swell.) 

1.  Med.  A  swelling  produced  by  effusion  of  watery  fluid 
from  the  blood  vessels  through  the  capillary  walls  into  the 
intercellular  spaces  of  connective  tissue. 

2.  Bot.  A  swollen  condition  of  plants  due  to  reduced 
transpiration  and  excessive  absorption  of  water. 

oe  dem'a-tous,  e  dem'a-tous  (e-dSni'd-tfis ;  e-de'md-tus), 
a.  Pertaining  to,  of  the  nature  of,  or  having,  oedema. 

(E  de  mer'i  dae  (e'de-mSr'T-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.  ;  Gr.  oifieiFto 
swell  -j-  fx  if ptfs  thigh.]  Zool.  A  family  of  beetles  some¬ 
what  like  the  longicorns,  but  with  heteromerous  instead  of 
isomerous  tarsi.  The  adults  are  usually  strikingly  colored  ; 
they  frequent  flowers.  The  larvae  feed  on  decaying  wood. 
—  cb  de  me'rid  ( -me'rld),  a.  &  n. 

(Ed'i-pus  (gd'T-pMS  ;  e'di-  ;  the  second  is  the  preferred  pro¬ 
nunciation  in  British  usage),  n.  [L.,fr.  Gr.  Ui&irovf.]  Gr. 
Myth.  Son  of  Lai  us  and  Jocasta,  king  and  queen  of  Thebes. 
At  (Edipus’s  birth  an  oracle  foretold  that  Laius  would  lose 
his  life  at  his  son’s  hand.  The  child  was  given  to  a  herds¬ 
man  to  expose,  who  instead  committed  him  to  a  comrade, 
and  eventually  CEdipus  was  adopted  by  Polybus,  king  of 
Corinth.  When  grown,  an  oracle  having  warned  him  that 
he  would  kill  bis  father  and  marry  his  mother,  CEdipus 
left  home.  On  the  journey  he  met  Laius  and,  unaware  of 
his  relationship,  slew  him  in  an  altercation.  Later  he 
solved  the  riddle  of  the  Sphinx,  thereby  freeing  Thebes 
from  distress,  and  was  made  king  of  the  city.  He  married 
Jocasta,  by  whom  he  became  father  of  Eteocles,  Polynices, 
Antigone,  and  Isrnene.  Eventually,  his  parentage  being 
discovered,  Jocasta  hanged  herself  and  CEdipus  tore  out 
his  eyes.  His  sons  and  his  uncle  Creon  became  masters  of 
the  city  and  banished  him.  Accompanied  only  by  Antig¬ 
one,  be  made  his  way  to  Colonos  in  Attica,  where  lsmene 
joined  them  and  where  he  died  after  delivering  a  curse 
upon  his  sons  for  their  unnatural  strife.  See  Antigone, 
Creon,  Eteocles.  The  legend  is  the  theme  of  Sopliocles’s 
tragedies  “  CEdipus  Tyrannus  ”  and  “  CEdipus  Coloneus.” 
(E  do  go'lll  urn  (e'do  go'ni-fim),  n.  [NL.  ;  Gr.  oiSelr  to 
swell  -|-  yovov  seed.]  Bot.  A  genus  of  filamentous  algce 
forming  green  masses  attached  to  various  objects  in  streams 
and  ponds.  They  develop  antheridia  and  oogonia,  and  also 
large  asexual  swarm  spores. 

II  ceil -de-bceuf'  (G'y’-de-bfif'),  n. ;  pi.  ceils-de-b<euf 
(O'y’-).  [F.,  lit.,  eye 
of  an  ox.]  Arch.  A 
circular  or  oval  win¬ 
dow  ;  —  generally 

used  of  architecture  - -  . 

of  the  17th  and  18th 
centuries.  A  famous  ’ 
room  in  the  palace 
of  Versailles  bears 
this  name,  from  the 
oval  window  opening 
into  it. 

II  ceil  -de  -  per  drix' 

(-pSr'dre'),  a.  [F., 
lit.,  eye  of  a  par- 
tridge.]  1.  Oma-  ■ 
mental  Art.  Charac¬ 
terized  by,  or  deco¬ 
rated  with,  small  round  points,  spots,  or  rings  ;  as,  an  ceif- 
de-perdrix  pattern. 

2.  Having  a  brownish  red  color  ;  —  used  esp.  of  light-col¬ 
ored  red  wine. 

II  ceil  lade'  (ti'y&d';  formerly  Anglicized,  or  partly  so,  Tl'T- 


CEil-de-bopuf  in  Palace  at  Versailles. 


fr.  oSvtnj  pain.)  Zool.  A  genus 
of  solitary  wasps,  having  a  very 
short  abdominal  peduncle,  and 
often  resembling  yellow  jackets 
in  coloration.  They  construct 
nests  of  mud  pellets,  or  burrow 
into  the  ground  or  the  stems  of 
plants. 

od  y-nom'e-ter  (-n5m'f-tPr),  >/. 
[oayno-  4  -meter. )  Med.  An 
apparatus  for  measuring  [min 
endured.  —  od  y  no-met'ri-cal 
(-nC-mft'rY-kdl),  «. 
od  v-no  pha'gl  a  (-ffi'jY-a).  n. 
[NL.;  oayno- + -phagia.}  Med. 
Dysphagia. 

od  y-no-pho'bi-a,  n.  [NL.  ;  ad¬ 
it  no-  4  -phobia.]  Med.  Morbid 
fear  of  pain. 

od  yn-pha'gi-a  (8d'Yn-fa'jY-d), 
n.  [NL.)  Med.  =  odynophagia. 
Od  ya  se'an  (Bd'Y-se'dn ),  a.  Of, 
pert,  to,  or  having  the  charac 
t eristics  of,  the  Odyssey, 
oe.  4  O.  [ScoLI 

oe  (oi )  Var.  of  OY,  grandchild.  I 
!l  oe  (8 ),n.  [  Dan.  o.]  An  islet.  R. 
oe(o  ),n.  [Cf.  Norw.  dial  .oil, ode 
(pron.  o,  oe)  violent  temper,  at¬ 
mospheric  disturbance,  I  cel. 
o&r  violent,  furious,  mad.)  A 
violent  whirlwind  off  the  Faroe 
Islands,  sometimes  causing 
waterspouts. 

0.  E.  Ahbr.  Old  English  (also 
OE.)  ;  omissions  excepted, 
oe  cl-o-ma'nl-a  (PsY-8-ma'nY-d), 
n.  [NL.  ;  Gr.  oucetov  domestic 
(fr.  oixo?  house)  4  mania.  1 
Med.  Mental  d  e  r  angement 
marked  by  domestic  terma- 
ganev  ;  insane  shrewishness, 
oe'cist  (e'sYst),  n.  [Gr.  01/ci- 
(TTrj^.J  A  colonizer  ;  a  founder 
of  a  city. 

oe  co  dom'l-cal,  a.  [Gr.  0U080- 
n  ikck;  skillful  in  or  fit  for  build¬ 
ing.  1  ArchitecturaL  Obs.  t?  R. 
ae'coid,  e'eoid  (e'koid),  w. 
[Gr.  oitfoy  n  house  4  -aid.] 
Anat.  The  colorless  stroma  of  a 
red  blood  corpuscle, 
oe-col'o-gy  ($-k81'n-jY).  Var.  of 
Hcoi.ooY.  —  oe  co-log 'i-cal  (e/- 
kh-18j'Y-kdl),  a.  [nomacy.I 
ce  co-nom'a-cy.  Var.  of  f,co-| 
oe'co-nom'ic,  oe'co-nom'i-c&l, 


etc.  Rare  vars.  of  economic, 

ECONOMICAL,  etc. 

oeconomie.  4  economy. 

||  oe-con'o-muB  (f-kSn'C-mtYs), 
n.  [L.,  fr.  Gr  oik ovopos  stew¬ 
ard.]  A  steward  or  manager,  as 
<d  a  college  or  of  the  temporal¬ 
ities  of  a  religious  society, 
oe  co  pho'bi  a  (e'kft-fS'bY-d),  n. 
[NL.  ;  Gr.  o*kos  house  4  - jdio- 
oia.  1  Morbid  dislike  of  home, 
oec  u  me'nl  an  (ck'O-me'nl-dfn; 
e'kh-),  a.  Reel.  Ecumenical, 
oec  u  men'ic  (-mfin'Yk),  oec'u- 
men'i-cal,  etc.  Vars.  of  ecu¬ 
menic,  ECUMENICAL,  etc. 
oe'cus  (e'ktJs),  n.  [L.,  room, 

|  hall,  fr.  Gr.  ooco*  house,  room.) 
Class.  Arch.  An  apartment  or 
hall  (sometimes  a  dining  room, 
sometimes  adjoining  a  dining 
room),  decorated  with  columns 
or  otherwise,  in  a  dwelling 
house. 

oe'dem.  n.  (Edema.  Obs. 

CE  dic-ne'mus  (c'dtk-ne'miZs), 
n.  [NL.  ;  Gr.  oiSetu  to  swell  4 
xvV/xy  leg,  tibia.)  Zool.  The 
genus  consisting  of  the  Euro¬ 
pean  stone  plover,  and  related 
to  charadriiform  birds  lacking 
a  hind  toe.  It  is  the  chief  genus 
of  a  family,  (E  d  i  c-n  e  m'i  d  ee 
(-n6m'Y-de).  —  oe  dic-ne'mine 
(-ne'mln  ;  -mYn ),  a. 

(Ed  i-pe'an  (rd'Y-pe'dn  ;  e'di-), 
a.  Of  or  pert  to  (Edipue. 
oe'di-pod'ic,  a.  [Gr.  olSciu  to 
swell  4  wovy,  tto66v,  foot.l 
Gouty.  Obs. 

CE  do  go  ni-a'ce-ae  (e'do-gfi  nY- 
a'sf-e),  w.  pi.  [NL.  See  (Ei>o- 
gomi  m.]  Bot.  A  small  family 
of  oonfervoid  fresh-water  algae 
typified  by  the  genus  (Kdoyo- 
n in m.  —  oe  do-go' ni-a'ceous 
(-shiYs),  a. 

||  oeil  l^re'  (fi/var'),  -n.  [F.,  fr. 

nil  eve.)  In  medieval  armor, 
n n  opening  to  see  through  in  a 
visor  or  front  of  a  helmet, 
oe'klst  (e'kTst).  Var.  of  <kcist. 
oe-kol'o  gy  Hare  var.  of  ecol¬ 
ogy.  —  aeko-log' i-cal,  a. 
oel.  4  oil. 

oe'le-o-blasV.  Var.  of  eleo- 
blast. 

oe'let.  4  oillet. 


food,  foot ;  out,  oil ;  chair  ;  go  ;  sing,  irjk  ;  44*en,  thin;  nature,  verclu  re  (250) ;  K  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144) ;  boN  ;  yet ;  zli  =  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Guide. 
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3d,  e-Il'ySd  ;  a-Tl'ySd),  n.  [F.,  fr.  <rU  eye.  Cf.  eyelet  ] 
A  glance  of  the  eye ;  an  amorous  look  ;  an  ogle.  S/tak. 
ffl-nan'thate  (e-uSu'tkat),  n.  C/iem.  A  salt  or  ester  of 
oenantliic  acid. 

(E  nan'the  (-the),  n.  [L.,  fr.  Gr.  olvavOrj.  See  cenanthic.] 
Bot.  A  rather  large  genus  of  Old  World  apiaceous  herbs, 
the  water  dropworte,  distinguished  by  the  compound  umbel 
of  white  flowers  without  carpophores.  The  roots  of  many 
species,  as  OS.  crocaia,  are  extremely  poisonous,  though 
some  East  Indian  species  have  edible  tubers. 

GB-nan'tlliC  (-thlk),  a.  [Gr.  oivavCh)  the  first  shoot  of  the 
vine,  the  vine  blossom,  the  vine  ;  olvrj  the  vine  +  avOrj 
bloom,  aiOos  flower.]  Chem.  a  Designating,  or  pertain¬ 
ing  to,  an  acid  (C14H2r,02,  according  to  the  old  nomencla¬ 
ture)  believed  by  Liebig  and  Pelouze  to  exist  in  wine  in  the 
form  of  its  ethyl  ester,  a  liquid  of  ethereal  vinous  odor 
called  oenantliic  ether.  The  latter  substance  has  since  been 
affirmed  to  be  pelargonic  ester,  or  a  mixture  chiefly  of 
caprvlic  and  capric  esters.  It  is  obtained  from  wine  by 
distillation  or  artificially  from  oil  of  rue,  and  is  used  in 
flavoring  artificial  wines  and  liquors,  b  =  (ENAnthylic. 
ce  nan'thol  (-thol ;  -th51),  n.  [ cenanthyWc  -J-  2d  -ol.]  Chevi. 
An  oily  substance  of  pungent  odor,  CcH13CHO,  the  alde¬ 
hyde  of  oenanthylic  acid,  easily  got  by  distilling  castor  oil. 
©  nan'thone(-thon),  ?*.  [cenanthic -one.]  Chem.  (Enan- 
thylic  ketone,  (Cr,H13)2CO. 

CB  nan'thyl  (-thtl),  n.'  [cenanthic  -f-  -yl.]  Org.  Chem.  a 
A  imivalent  radical,  CGH13CO,  the  radical  of  oenanthylic 

acid.  Cf.  BENZOYL.  b  =  IIEPTYL. 

OB  nan'thyl  ate  (-thT-lat),  n.  Chem.  A  salt  or  ester  of 
oenanthylic  acid. 

GB  nan-thyl'ic  (e'nSn-thTl'Tk),  a.  Chem.  Designating,  or 
pertaining  to,  an  acid,  C6H,3C02H  (normal  heptoic  acid), 
nearly  corresponding  in  composition  to  the  cenanthic  acid  of 
Liebig  and  Pelouze.  It  is  a  colorless  liquid  boiling  at  224 J 
C.,  and  is  best  obtained  by  oxidizing  cenanthol. 
gb  nan- thy  Pi-dene  (-T-den),  n.  Chem.  A  colorless  liquid 
hydrocarbon,  C5HUC:CH,  having  a  garlic  odor.  It  is  a  hep- 
tine  of  normal  structure,  belonging  to  the  acetylene  series. 
Geno-.  A  combining  form  derived  from  Greek  olvo?,  wine . 
CE  no-car'pus  (e'no-kar'pas),  n.  [NL. ;  ceno- 
-f-  Gr.  Kapnos  fruit.]  Hot.  A  small  genus  of 
South  American  pinnate-leaved  palms  with  /  a 

a  slender  bractless  spadix  subtended  by  a  J  f  j 
woody  spathe.  The  fruit  is  black  and  often 
edible.  Most  species  yield  oil.  OS.  bacaba  (  N 

is  the  bacaba  palm.  I  1 

OB  noch'o-e  (e-nbk'o-e),7i.  ;  L.pl.  -cho®  (-e).  \  J 

[NL.,  fr.  Gr.  oivo\or] ;  otvo?  wine  -}-  \orj  a  \  / 

pouring.]  Class.  Archseol.  A  wine  pitcher 
or  jug,  usually  with  a  trefoil-shaped  mouth,  (EUOchoe. 
found  in  nearly  all  periods  of  Greek  art. 

CB'no-cyte  (e'no-sit),  n.  [ceno-  -f-  - cyte .]  Zool.  One  of 
the  peculiar  large  cells  that  form  metameric  clusters  con¬ 
nected  with  the  tracheae  and  fat  body  of  insects. 

GB-no'lic  (e-no'ltk  ;  -nbl'Tk),  a.  [ceno-  +  (prob.)  1st  - ol. ] 
Org .  Chem.  Designating,  or  pertaining  to,  any  of  a  series 
of  weak  tanninlike  acids  forming  the  coloring  matter  of 
wine,  the  baccate  fruit  of  various  shrubs,  etc.,  orig.  desig¬ 
nated  by  such  names  as  cenocyanin  and  cenolin. 
CB-nol'O-gy  (e-n51'o-jT),  n.  [ceno-  +  -logy.]  Knowledge 
or  study  of  wines.  —  CB  no  log'i-cal  (e/no-15j'I-kdl),  a. — 
CB-noPo-glst  (e-nbl'o-jlst),  n. 

CB'no-mancy  (e'no-mSn'sT),  n.  [ceno- -money.]  Divina¬ 
tion  by  the  color  or  other  peculiarities  of  wine. 

OB '  no  m  el  (e'no-mSl ;  Sn'fc-),  n.  [L.  cenomeli ,  Gr.  olvopcXi ; 
oevo?  wine  -f-  jxeAi  honey.]  Gr.  Antiq.  A  beverage  consist¬ 
ing  of  wine  and  honey.  Hence,  fig.,  of  language  or  thought. 
(E  no'ne  (e-no'ne),  n.  [L  ,  fr.  Gr.  OLwi/t/.]  A  nymph  of 
Mt.  Ida,  wife  of  Paris,  who  left  her  for  Helen  of  Troy.  She 
is  the  subject  of  two  poems  by  Tennyson. 

CE  no-the'ra  (e/n$-the'rd  ;  often  e-n5th'er-d),  n.  [L.,  a 
Lind  of  plant,  Gr.  oivoOrjpas.]  Bot.  A  genus  of  American 
onagraceous  herbs,  now  restricted  to  species  having  small 
yellow  flowers  with  erect  buds  and  terete  seeds  borne  in 
two  row's  in  the  capsule  (but  formerly  including  many 
more  or  less  unrelated  forms).  It  comprises  some  of  the 
less  ornamental  and  conspicuous  evening  primroses. 
•CB-nox'y-dase  (e-nbk'sl-das ;  -daz),  n.  [ceno — f-  oxydase 
for  oxidase.]  Chem.  An  oxidizing  enzyme  found  in  ripe 
grapes  and  hence  in  wine.  It  is  similar  to  laccase,  and 
causes  the  disease  of  wine  known  as  “  casse.” 
oer'sted  (ftr'stgd),  n.  [After  Haus  Christian  Oersted. Danish 
physicist.]  Elec.  The  C.  G.  S.  unit  of  magnetic  reluctance 
or  resistance,  equal  to  the  reluctance  of  a  centimeter  cube 
of  air  (or  vacuum)  between  parallel  faces.  Also,  a  reluc¬ 
tance  in  which  unit  magnetomotive  force  sets  up  unit  flux. 
CB-Soph'a  gus  (e-sbf'd-gws),  n.  A  certain  part  of  the  ali¬ 
mentary  canal.  See  esophagus.  —  ce  so-phag'o-al  (e'so- 
f8j'e-21),  a .,  etc.  Vars.  of  esophageal,  etc. 

GBS'tru-al  (Ss'trdb-ftl),  a.  [See  oestrus.]  Physiol.  Of  or 
pertaining  to  sexual  desire  ;  — mostly  applied  to  brute  ani¬ 
mals  ;  as,  the  cestrual  period  ;  cestruul  influence, 
ces'tru-ate  (-at),  v.  i.  [From  oestrus.]  To  be  in  heat ;  to  rut. 
0B8  tru-a'tion  (-a'shftn),  n.  Physiol.  State  or  fact  of  being 
under  oestrual  influence,  or  of  having  sexual  desire  ;  rut. 
OBS'trus  (ea'trws  ;  es'-),  n.  [L.,  a  gadfly  ;  also,  frenzy,  fr. 
Gr.  ottrrpo?  gadfly;  hence,  sting,  fury,  insane  desire, 
frenzy.]  1.  [cg/>.]  Zool.  See  (Estrid®. 

2.  A  vehement  desire  or  impulse;  stimulus;  frenzy; 
rage  ;  ecp.,  Physiol .,  the  sexual  heat  of  animals ;  rut. 

Of  (5v  ;  unaccented  b\),prep.  [AS.  of  of,  from,  off  ;  akin 


to  D.  &  OS.  af,  G.  ab  off,  OHG.  aba  from,  away,  Icel., 
Dan.,  Sw.,  &  Goth,  g/,  L.  ab ,  Gr.  ajro,  Skr.  apa.  Cf.  off, 
A-,  AB-,  AFTER.]  In* the  most  general  sense  :  proceeding 
from  ;  belonging  to  ;  relating  to  ;  connected  with  ;  con¬ 
cerning.  Of  primarily  denotes  from,  away  from,  a  sense 
retained  in  its  independently  developed  variant,  off  ,  hence 
it  is  used  in  expressions  involving  the  idea  of  moving  or  re¬ 
sulting  from ,  as  those  of  separation,  derivation,  source, 
agent,  means,  material,  etc.  The  primary  sense,  however, 
has  disappeared  in  most  of  its  derived  applications,  which 
have  been  much  affected  by  its  early  use  in  t  ranslating  the 
Latin  ab.  de ,  ex,  and  as  corresponding  to  the  French  de. 
The  latter  influence  largely  brought  about  its  use  in  many 
phrase  constructions,  esp.  with  verbs  and  adjectives,  not¬ 
ably  as  replacing  the  genitive  (which  see).  But  most  of 
its  uses  may  be  traced  to  the  primary  sense,  implying  some¬ 
thing  that  in  fact  or  thought  proceeds  from  a  thing,  or  has, 
or  has  had,  a  connection  with  it.  Hence  of  is  used  as: 

I.  Indicating  the  place  or  thing  from  which  anything 
moves,  comes,  goes,  or  is  directed  or  impelled  ;  from  ;  away 
from  ;  out  of.  Ohs.,  or  partly  replaced  by  off.  See  off. 
“  With  the  least  drawing  blood  of  another.”  Purchas. 
2-  Indicating  that  from  which  there  has  been  transition, 
actual  or  supposed,  as  an  anterior  time  or  state  ;  also,  that 
from  which  position  or  reckoning  is  defined  ;  from.  Obs. 
or  Archaic ,  except  in  certain  phrases,  such  as  of  old  (cf. 
def.  17;  and  see  under  old,  ;i.),  north  of,  within  an  hour 
of,  upwards  of,  etc. 

How  long  is  it  ago  since  this  came  unto  him  ?  And  he  said.  Of 
a  child.  Mark  ix  21 

Of  fleshly,  to  be  again  made  spiritual.  Manning. 

Tom  .  .  .  finds  himself  within  a  foot  or  two  of  him.  T.  Hughes 
3.  Indicating  that  from  which  a  person  or  thing  is  deliv¬ 
ered,  or  of  which  a  person  or  thing  is  deprived,  or  the  like  ; 
from  ;  —  partly  replaced  b y  from,  and  now  used  only  with 
certain  verbs  or  adjectives  ;  as,  to  cure,  ease,  empty,  rid, 
deprive,  or  strip  of ;  quit,  rid,  bare,  destitute,  empty  of. 

The  man  recovered  of  the  bite.  Goldsmith. 

Heaven  make  thee  free  of  it !  .  Shak. 

4-  Indicating  origin,  source,  descent,  or  the  like;  from; 
as,  he  was  born  of  a  race  of  kings ;  he  is  of  noble  blood. 

I  have  received  of  the  Lord  that  which  also  I  delivered  unto 
you.  1  Cor.  xi.  23 

5.  Indicating  that  by  which  a  person  or  thing  is  actuated 
or  impelled,  as  the  cause,  motive,  or  reason,  etc.  ;  from  ; 
out  of ;  as  a  result  or  consequence  of  ;  — now  used  chiefly 
after  an  intransitive  verb,  as  die,  savor,  etc. ;  or  an  adjec¬ 
tive,  as  sick,  ashamed,  glad,  proud,  etc.  ;  as,  they  went  of 
their  own  will ;  no  body  can  move  of  itself  ;  he  did  it  of  ne¬ 
cessity.  Formerly  also  in  such  constructions  as,  to  thank 
him  of  [for]  his  kindness  ;  shame  of  his  conduct. 

For  it  was  qFthe  Lord  to  harden  their  hearts.  Josh.  xi.  20. 

6.  Indicating  the  agent,  or  person  by  whom  or  thing  by 
which  anything  is  done  or  made  :  (1)  often,  now  archai¬ 
cally,  after  such  past  participles  as  loved,  ordained ,  aban¬ 
doned,  forgotlen  ;  as,  “  He  is  despised  and  rejected  o/ men  ” 
(Is.  liii.  3)  ;  (2)  after  an  adjective  or  adjective  phrase  char¬ 
acterizing  the  act  or  conduct ;  as,  it  was  kind  of  him  to 
offer  it  ;  (3)  after  a  noun,  indicating  the  maker  or  author, 
or,  when  the  noun  is  one  of  action,  the  doer,  often  with  the 
force  of  the  subjective  genitive  ;  as,  the  Epistles  of  Paul  ; 
the  plays  of  Shakespeare;  the  love  of  God,  i.  e.,  God’s 
love  for  us.  Cf.  def.  11. 

Jesus]  being  forty  davs  tempted  of  the  Devil.  Luke  iv.  1,2. 
t  was  a  mad  .  .  .  trick  of  him  to  steal  from  the  state.  Shak. 
7-  Indicating  means  or  instrument ;  by  means  of  ;  with ; 
on.  Obs.  or  Archaic. 

Pave  it  all  of  silver  and  of  gold.  Chaucer 

They  which  minister  about  holy  [A  V.  Baered]  things  live  [  It. 
V.  eat]  o/the  things  of  the  temple.  1  Cor  ix.  13 

8.  Indicating  the  material,  substance,  parts,  elements  of 
which  anything  is  composed  or  made,  or  of  which  it  con¬ 
sists  ;  as,  a  throne  of  gold  ;  a  cup  of  w’ater ;  an  army  of 
ten  thousand  men ;  a  distance  of  five  miles  ;  a  genus  of 
plants  or  animals  ;  Her.,  barry  of  six,  i.  e.,  having  six  bars. 

9.  Indicating  a  particular  example  of  a  class  denoted  by 
the  limited  noun,  or  a  relation  of  apposition  ;  as,  the  conti¬ 
nent  of  America  ;  the  city  of  Rome  ;  —  now  Obs.  or  Archaic 
in  the  sense  of,  “  in  the  person  of.” 

You  have  a  nurse  of  me.  Shak. 

10.  Indicating  that  to  which  reference  is  made,  or  the 
subject  of  thought,  action,  etc.  ;  about ;  concerning  ;  re¬ 
lating  to ;  with  reference  to ;  as  regards ;  as  to ;  as,  to 
boast  of  one’s  achievements  ;  to  tell,  judge,  or  doubt  of  a 
matter  ;  what  has  become  of  him  ?  Formerly  also  after 
do;  as  in,  what  was  done  of  them;  and  after  nouns;  as 
in,  a  treatise  of  government. 

Knew  you  o/this  fair  work  ?  Shak. 

II.  Indicating  the  object  after  a  noun  denoting  an  action 
or  agent ;  —  corresponding  to  the  objective  genitive ;  as, 
the  commission  of  a  crime  ;  the  feeding  of  an  army ;  a 
drinker  of  wine  ;  the  love  of  God,  i.  e.,  our  love  for  God. 
Cf.  def.  G.  See  -ing,  2. 

12.  In  many  verbal  and  adjective  constructions,  denoting 
a  relationship  that  is  hardly  more  than  a  grammatical 
construction,  or  one  that  approaches,  but  is  not  clearly 
identifiable  with,  some  one  of  the  foregoing  applications  ;  — 
representing  an  Anglo-Saxon  or  Latin  genitive  dependent 
on  a  verb  or  adjective ;  as,  he  smelled  of  the  flower  ;  I 
accuse  you  of  treason  ;  you  have  the  advantage  of  me. 

13.  Indicating  that  with  respect  to  which  an  attribute  is 
ascribed,  or  of  which  a  fact  is  affirmed  ;  in  respect  of  ;  in 
the  matter  of ;  in  ;  —  now  to  a  considerable  extent  re¬ 
placed  by  in  ;  as,  slow  of  speech  ;  forty  years  of  age. 

False  of  heart,  light  of  ear,  bloody  o/’hand.  Shak. 


14.  Indicating  an  attribute  or  distinctive  mark  which 
characterizes  a  person  or  thing;  —  corresponding  to  the 
descriptive  genitive,  denoting  a  quality,  quantity,  age, 
price,  distinguishing  or  specifying  fact  or  thing,  or  the  like, 
and  sometimes  passing  into  or  connected  with  other  senses  ; 
as,  a  man  of  courage  ;  she  was  all  of  a  tremble  ;  a  ship  of 
a  hundred  tons  ;  a  boy  of  ten  years  ;  a  time  of  drought ;  a 
sword  of  their  manufacture  ;  a  book  of  his  selection. 

15.  Indicating  the  aggregate  or  whole  of  which  the  limited 
word  or  words  denote  a  part,  or  of  which  a  part  is  referred 
to,  thought  of,  affected,  etc. ;  belonging  to  a  number  or 
quantity  mentioned  ;  out  of  ;  from  amongst ;  as,  most  of 
the  company ;  “  the  poor  of  his  people  ”  (Is.  xiv.  32) ;  the 
flower  o/the  family  ;  the  King  of  kings. 

It  is  a  duty  to  communicate  of  those  blessings  we  have  re¬ 
ceived.  Franklin. 

Sometimes  the  part  itive  word  may  include  the  whole, 
as  in,  all  of  them;  ‘‘a  hundred  upon  poor  four  of  us” 
(Shak.) ;  rarely,  by  a  curious  idiom,  the  partitive  word  is 
a  superlative  or  a  noun  or  pronoun  denoting  an  example  of 
a  whole  which  is  logically  exclusive  of  the  part,  either 
from  the  nature  of  the  case;  as  in,  ‘‘the  fairest  of  her 
daughters  Eve”  (Milton);  or  by  the  use  of  other,  else,  or 
the  like,  as  a  qualifier;  as  in,  “  Of  all  men  else  I  have 
avoided  thee”  (Shak.). 

16.  Indicating  the  relationship  of  possession,  otherwise 
expressed  by  the  possessive  case  ;  belonging  or  pertaining 
to,  or  connected  with  (a  place,  time,  person,  or  thing) ;  as, 
the  right  of  the  possessor  ;  the  gate  0/  heaven  ;  the  mistle¬ 
toe  of  Europe  ;  the  people  of  the  Middle  Ages ;  in  the 
days  of  Herod  ;  the  dean  of  the  college  ;  the  genius  of  the 
language  ;  the  cube  of  a  number.  See  possessive,  a. 

17.  Indicating  a  point  or  space  of  time  ;  —  during  ;  in  the 
course  of ;  on  ;  as,  of  a  day.  Obs.  or  Archaic  &  Colloq ., 
except  in  certain  phrases:  as,  of  late;  of  old,  etc.  Cf.  def.  2. 

Not  be  6een  to  wink  o/'all  the  day.  Shak. 

My  custom  always  ot  the  afternoon.  Shak. 

18.  In  various  senses,  mostly  Obs.,  now  represented  by 
other  prepositions;  as:  a  On.  “A  plague  of  all  cow. 
aids.”  ‘‘  He  came  of  an  errand.”  Shak.  Obs.  or  Colloq. 
b  In.  Obs.  or  R.  c  At.  Obs.  d  To.  Obs.  e  By.  Obs . 
f  With  ;  as,  what  is  the  matter  of  you?  Obs.  or  Colloq. 
of  it,  by  way  of,  or  out  of,  it ;  —  where  it  may  denote  the 
fact,  matter,  or  thing  referred  to ;  thus,  to  have  a  hard 
life  of  it. 

oL.  [AS.  See  ofs  prep.,  off.]  An  obsolete  prefix  origi¬ 
nally  used  in  Anglo-Saxon  with  verbs  in  the  sense  of  au  ay, 
off,  but  becoming  modified  so  as  frequently  to  add  the 
sense  of  destroying,  injuring .  or  overcoming,  to  that  cf 
the  verb.  In  Middle  English  its  meaning  became  obscured 
or  lost,  and  in  later  combinations  was  gradually  super¬ 
seded  by  off-.  See  off-. 

off  (5f ;  205),  adv.  [ME.  of,  orig.  the  same  word  as  E.  of, 
prep.,  AS.  of,  adv.  &  prep.  See  of.]  In  a  general  sense, 
denoting/rom,  or  away  from,  something ;  as  :  1.  Indicating 
an  action  (expressed  in  the  context)  as  that  of  removing, 
separating,  or  putting  away  ;  away  ;  to  a  distance  ;  so  as 
not  to  be  on  ;  as,  to  take  off  the  bat  or  cloak  ;  to  cut,  peel, 
tear  off ;  to  march  off ;  to  fly  off;  to  beat  off;  to  cast  off 
2  Specif. ,  Naut.,  away  from  the  land,  shore,  ship,  or  wind ; 
as,  nothing  off  ( see  under  nothing,  n.);  the  ship  stood  off. 
3.  Indicating  a  place  or  time  (denoted  by  the  context)  as 
removed  ;  as,  only  two  weeks  off;  he  stood  ten  paces  off; 
he  had  his  coat  off. 

4-  Indicating  an  action  or  process  (in  the  context)  as  car¬ 
ried  to  completion  ;  to  the  end  ;  to  a  finish  ;  as,  the  pain 
passed  off ;  water  cools  off;  to  polish  off. 

Ckrir3.  Off(e sp.  in  senses  i  and  3)  with  from  and  (formerly, 
and  in  dial,  or  vulgar  use  still)  with  of  is  a  common  re¬ 
dundancy  for  off,  prep. ;  as,  it  fell  off  from  the  table ;  he 
ate  off  of  his  lap. 

off  and  on.  a  Not  constantly  ;  not  regularly  ;  intermittent¬ 
ly  ;  now  and  then  ;  occasionally,  b  JS'aut.  On  different  tacks, 
now  toward,  and  now  away  from,  the  land  ;  —  also  preposi- 
tionally  :  alternately  at  a  distance  from  and  in  proximity 
to;  as,  off  and  on  snore,  c  In  alternate  connection  and 
disconnection,  d  Adjectively  :  Being  now  off  and  now  on  ; 
intermittent ;  vacillating.  —  off  or  on,  against  or  for.  Also 
off' nor  on,  as  in  neither  off'  nor  on,  neither  one  way  nor  an¬ 
other  ;  irrelevant.  Obs.  “  The  questions  no  way  touch 
upon  puritanism,  either  off  or  on .”  Bp.  Sanderson. 

off,  a.  [From  off,  adv.  when  predicative ;  when  attribu¬ 
tive,  chiefly  from  off-,  prefix.]  1.  Away;  apart;  re¬ 
moved  ;  gone  off  ;  as,  he  is  off  to  the  war. 

2.  Hence,  specif,  or  fig.  :  a  More  removed  or  distant ;  situ¬ 
ated  to  one  side  (of  the  confronting  or  main  part) ;  as,  an 
off  street,  b  Designating,  or  pertaining  to,  the  side  (i.  e., 
the  right  side,  the  left  being  called  the  near  side)  of  an 
animal  or  a  team  farther  from  the  driver  when  he  is  on 
foot  ;  hence,  right ;  as,  the  off'  horse  or  ox  in  a  team  ;  the 
off  leg.  c  Aaut.  Farther  from  the  shore  ;  seaward,  d 
Cricket.  Designating  the  side  of  the  field  or  the  wicket  op¬ 
posite  to  that  on  which  the  batsman  stands.  It  is  the  side 
on  the  right  or  left  of  the  wicket  keeper  according  as  the 
batsman  is  right-handed  or  left-handed,  e  Discontinued  ; 
given  up  ;  not  on  ;  as,  the  game  is  off ;  all  bets  are  off;  the 
gas  is  off.  f  Remote  or  removed  from  the  fact,  normal 
condition,  or  standard  ;  as,  James  is  v/holly  off' (i.  e.,  mis¬ 
taken)  in  his  reckoning  ;  the  poor  fellow  was  off  (i.  e., 
crazy) ;  the  market  is  off  (i.  e.,  market  prices  have  de¬ 
clined)  ;  an  off'  (remote)  chance.  Hence,  designating  time 
when  the  ordinary  business  or  course  of  affairs  is  suspend¬ 
ed,  or  slackened  ;  as,  he  took  an  off  day  for  fishing.  “  In 
the  off  season .  ”  Thackeray. 


CB-nan'thin  (?-n  a  n't  h  T  n),  n. 
A  poisonous  resin  from  water 
dropwort  (( Enanthe  Jistulosa). 
oe-nan'thyl-ene  (e-nfln'thY-len ), 
n.  [cenanthyl  +  -ene.]  Chem. 
A  heptylene  of  supposed  normal 
structure,  [n  anthic  a.  06s.  I  | 
oe-nan'thyl  ou8(-lus),  u.  =  ce-| 
(E'neus  (e'nOs),  n.  [L.  Oeneus, 
fr.  Gr.  Oii'ev?.]  Or.  Myth. 
King  of  Pleuron  and  Calydon  in 
yEtolia,  whose  realm  was  rav-  I 
aged  by  the  Calydon ian  hoar,  | 
until  it'was  slain  by  Meleager, 
oe  no-cy'an  (e'n6-^T'rtn),  oe  no- 
cy'a-nin  (-d-nYn),r».  [o»no-+‘Gr. 
Kvayos  a  dark  blue  substance.]  i 
See  fKNOLIC.  [NOLIC.fi 

ca'no-lin  (e'nft-lYn),  n.  See  ck- I 
<B'no-ma'ni-a  (e''nfi-ma'nY-d),r?.  i 
[NL. ;  ceno-  4-  mania.)  Med.  a 
Dipsomania,  b  Delirium  tre¬ 
mens  —  ce  no-ma'nl-ac  (-&k),  n.  I 


(En'o-ma'uB  (gn'G-m  a'us  ;  e'- 
n tS-),n.  [L.  Oenomaus,  fr.  Gr. 
OivofJ.ao<;.)  See  Hippodamia. 
oe-nom'e-ter  (C-n<5m'f--tSr),  w. 
[rrno-  +  -meter.)  An  alcoholom¬ 
eter. 

oe-noph'i-list  fP-n5f'Y-lYst),  n. 
[ceno-  4-  Gr.  <J>tAos  loving.]  A 
lover  of  wine. 

oe-noph'o-bist  (t4l5F9*bYit),  n. 
[See  <kno- ; -I'HOBIA.]  One  who 
dreads  or  dislikes  wine, 
ce'no-po-et'ic  (e'n5-pf)-et'Yk),a. 
[a?no-  4-  Gr.  no itjtiko?  produc¬ 
tive.]  Of  or  pert,  to  wine  making. 
(E  no-the  ra'ce-ae  (-the-ra'se-e), 
n.  pi.  [NL.  See  CEnothera.] 
Bot.  Syn.  of  Onagrace®.  — 
ce  no-the-ra'ceous  (-sh£s),  a. 
oe'no-thl-on'ic  (-thT-5n'Yk),  a. 
[a?7?o-  4-  th ionic.]  Chem.  Ethyl- 
sulphuric. 

oeps,  n.  [OF.  oes,  ve$,  fr.  L. 


opus  work,  need.]  Use ;  ad¬ 

vantage.  06s. 

oer.  4*  oAK> 

o'er  (or  ;  201),  prep  ,  adv.,  Sr  pre¬ 
fix.  A  contraction  of  over. 
Poetic  or  Dial. 

oer-lam'  (oor-him'),  n.  [Cape 
D.  oorlam  rude,  untutored,  a 
slow  servant,  fr.  Malay  orang- 
lami  old  man  :  i.  e.,  man  out  of 
service.  1  A  eemicivilized  Hot¬ 
tentot  of  Namaqualand. 

oes.  d*  ooze,  mud. 
oes  (oz),  n.,  pi.  of  o. 

ce'sar  (e'sar).  Var.  of  osar. 
oesophag-,  ce  s  oph  a-g  al'g  l  a, 
oe  so-phag'e-al.  ce-soph  a-gec'- 
to-my,  ce-soph'a-gism,  ce  soph'- 
a-grtis.  oe-soph'a-go-.  oe-soph'- 
a-go-cele\  oe-8oph  a-go-dyn'i-a, 
oe  soph  a-go-my  co'sie.  oe  soph  - 
a-gop'a-thy,  ce-soph  a-go  pie 
gi-a,  ce-soph  a-gor-rha'gi  a.  oe- 
soph'a-go-acope  ,  ce-soph  a- 


gos'eo-py.  oe-soph'a-go-spasm, 
oe-soph  a  go-ste  no'sis.  ce-soph 
a-goa'to-my. oe-soph'a-go  tome  , 
oe-soph  a-got'o  my.  Vars.  of 
ESOIMl AO-,  ESOl'H AGO-,  etc. 
(Estrel'a-ta(e6-trgl'd-td;es-),77. 
[NL.,  f  r.  G  r.  otarp^Aaro? 
driven  by  a  gadfly.)  Zool.  A 
large  genus  of  petrels,  found 
chiefly  in  southern  seas.  They 
are  dark-colored,  often  with  a 
white  tail  and  under  parts, 
ces-tri'a-sis  (rs-trT'd-sYs;  es-),  n. 
[NL.  See  o'.strus  ;  -iasis.] 
Veter.  The  disease  produced  by 
the  botfly. 

(Es'tri-dae  (Ps't  rY-de ;  cs'-),n.  ;>7. 
[NL.  See  cestrcs.]  Zool.  A 
family  of  the  true  flies  consisting 
of  the  botflies  and  the  warble 
flies.  The  type  genus  is  called 
( Estrus .  —  oes'tri-an  (-dn).  oes'- 
trid  (Cs'trYd  :  es'-),  a.  !f  n.  — 


ces'troid  < -troid ),  a. 
oes'tro.  Var.  of  estro. 
ceo  tro-ma'ni-a  (5s/trO-ma'nY- 
d  :  es'-),  71.  I  NL.  See  cfstrus  ; 
mania.]  Med.  Insanity  con¬ 
nected  with  menstruation, 
oes'trous  (£  s'tr  u  6  ;  e  s'-),  a. 
=  CFSTRUAL.  ("fESTRUS.  I 

cps'trum  (-tn7m),  n.  [NL.]  =| 
oe'sy-pum.n.  [L.,fr.Gr.oc<ri'7ro<r, 
OKTvnrj.)  Grease  of  unwashed 
wool,  used  ns  a  cosmetic.  Ohs. 
fE  tae'us  (f-te'us),  n.  [L.  Oe- 
tmus,  of  Oeta  (a  mountain 
range),  fr.  Gr.  Oiraio?.]  Astron. 
The  constellation  Hercules  ;  — 
an  early  name,  from  the  moun¬ 
tain  range  in  Thessaly  where 
Hercules  is  fabled  to  have  as¬ 
cended  the  funeral  pyre. 

II  ceu'vre  (0'vr‘),  n.;  pi.  cf.v- 
vRES(O'vr’).  [F.,  fr.  L.  opera 
pains,  work.]  A  work,  as  of  art 


or  literature  ;  also,  the  work  in 
general  of  an  artist,  etc. 
oeyliade.  d*  o-illade.  [ofp.J 
of.  Ohs.  or  dial.  Eng.  var.  oft 
OF.  Ahhr  Old  French. 

0.  F.  Abbr.  Odd  Fellows;  Old 
French  ;  oxidizing  flame, 
ofoerne.  v.  t.;  p.p.  ofurke.  [Cf. 
AS.  ofiiman;  of-  -f  irnan.  iernan. 
to  run.  See  run.]  To  overtake; 
nlso.  to  flee  from.  Obs. 
ofald.  d*  OFOLD. 
ofcaste.  v.  t.  To  cast  off  Ohs. 
ofclepe,  v.  t.  [AS.  ofclipian  to 
obtain  by  calling.]  To  call  or 
summon.*  Obs.  [tice.  06.<.| 
of-draw',  v.  t.  To  attract  ;  en-| 
ofdrede.  v.  t. ;  p.  v.  okdrad 
[AS.  ofdrsed,  p.  p.j  To  make 
afraid.  Obs.  [G6s.j 

of-earn',  v.  t.  To  earn;  merit  J 
ofen.  +  oven. 
ofer.  d*  AFAR,  OVER, 
ofere.  +  offkre. 


ale,  senate,  care,  a,m,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofd ;  ©ve,  $vent,  €nd,  recent,  maker;  Ice,  Ill;  old,  6bey,  orb,  5dd,  s5ft,  connect ;  use,  unite,  Gra,  tip,  circus,  menu; 

l|  Foreign  Word.  Obsolete  Variant  of.  +  combined  with.  =  equals. 
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OFFICE 


3.  Conditioned  or  circumstanced,  esp.  as  to  material  wel- 
lare i  —  with  qualifying  adverb;  as,  well  off:  badly  oft'- 
-perhaps  derived  from  the  phrase  to  come  off  (which  see)'. 

4.  Designating  or  pertaining  to,  the  sale  of  liquor  to  be 
consumed  away  from,  or  not  on,  the  premises  ;  —  short  for 
off  the  premises  ;  as,  off  sale  ;  off  license.  Enq 

Off  (Sf ;  205),  prep.  1 Away  from,  or  from  ;  so  as  no  longer 
to  be  on;  as,  take  it  off  the  table  ;  —  sometimes  indicating  • 
a  Source  or  material ;  as,  to  dine  off  roast  beef,  b  That 
which  one  is  normally  engaged  upon  ;  as,  to  be  od'duty. 

2.  Hence  :  Not  up  to,  or  in  condition  for ;  as,  off  his  feed 
In  the  meantime  I  had  been  a  little  off  my  game.  II.  1  union. 

3.  .\aut.  To  seaward  of;  as,  two  miles  off  shore  See 
also  OFF  THE  WIND. 

4.  Opening  off  from  ;  as,  an  alley  off  Main  Street 

off  color  or  colour,  not  of  the  natural  or  proper  color ; 
hence,  below  standard.  See  off-colok,  a.  off  side,  in 
football,  hockey,  and  several  other  games,  said  of  a  plaver 
m  such  a  position  relative  to  the  ball  or  the  player  ac- 
tiially  or  last  in  possession  of  it  that  according  to  the 
rules  he  is  barred  from  playing  the  ball  and.  generally 
from  interfering  with  an  opponent,  until  by  his  own 
movement  or  that  of  the  ball  he  again  becomes  on  side.  In 
general  a  player  is  off  side  when  the  ball  has  been  last 
played  or  touched  by  one  of  bis  own  side  behind  him.  In 
the  American  game  of  football  being  off  side  in  a  scrim- 
mage  involves  a  penalty  of  loss  of  distance  to  the  offeud- 
er  s  Side.— off  the  wind,  ivdw/..  with  the  wind  abaft  the  beam ; 
sailing  free ;  as,  to  sail  off  Ine  wind.  Cf.  on  the  wind. 

Off,  inter j.  Stand  or  be  off  ;  away  ;  begone. 

Off,  ».  1.  Naut.  Offing.  Rare. 

2.  State  or  condition  of  being  off. 

3.  Cricket.  The  off  side  of  the  wicket.  See  off,  d.,  -  d 
Olf  (Of;  205),  v.  t. ;  offed  (oft) ;  OFF'mo.  1.  To  put  off; 

to  postpone.  Obs. 

2.  To  eat  off  ;  to  swallow.  Rare. 

3.  To  take  off  ;  to  doff.  Rare. 

.  _  Old  men  off  hat  to  the  Bov  //.  Melville . 

*•  *  Tf°  g°  off ;  to  depart;  to  come  off.  Obs.  or 
C olloq.ix  vulgar,  b  Naut.  To  move  off  from  the  shore.  R. 
to  off  with,  to  take  off.  Now  Dial,  or  Humorous. 

On-.  [See  off,  adv .]  The  adverb  off'  used  as  a  prefix  with 
verbs,  verbal  nouns,  nouns,  and  participial  adjectives.  It 
was  formerly  written  of-  (see  of-). 

Of'fal  (Sf'rtl),  n.  [ off  -f  fall .]  1.  That  which  falls  off 

from  anything,  or  is  allowed  to  fall  off  as  worthless,  or  as 
negligible  for  the  immediate  purpose,  as  chips  of  wood,  the 
extreme  side  and  end  pieces  of  a  hide  of  leather,  etc.  ;  — 
now  dial.,  technical,  or  trade  cant,  as,  specif.  :  a  The  waste 
parts  of  a  butchered  animal,  or  the  parts  cut  off  in  dressing 
it,  as  (in  American  packing  houses)  the  digestive  tract, 
blood,  lungs,  feet,  and  external  genitals,  and  in  cattle  and 
sheep  also  the  head,  b  The  by-products,  screenings,  bran, 
and  shorts  of  wheat,  c  Small  or  inferior  fish,  as  distin¬ 
guished  from  prime. 

2.  Anything  that  is  thrown  away  as  worthless ;  carrion , 
refuse  ;  rubbish  ;  garbage. 

The  offals  of  other  professions  South 

Off'caSt'  (Of'kdst';  205),  p.  a.  Also  off'-cast'.  -Cast  off  ; 
rejected.  —  n.  One  that  is  cast  off  or  rejected. 

Off'— Col/or,  or  -col  our,  a.  Not  of  the  proper  or  natural 
color ;  hence,  below  the  mark  or  standard ;  not  in  order 
or  good  condition;  specif.:  a  Dubious;  of  doubtful  pro- 
priety  ;  risqug;  as,  his  stories  were  rather  off-color,  b 
Not  having  the  rjght  color  or  not  colorless,  and  thus  be¬ 
ing  inferior  ;  —  said  esp.  of  diamonds. 

Qff'CUt'  (Sf'kfit' ;  205),  n.  1.  That  which  is  cut  off. 

2.  Specif.  :  Print.  A  portion  of  the  printed  sheet,  either 
cut  off  to  reduce  it  to  the  proper  size,  or,  in  certain  sizes 
of  books,  cut  off  and  folded  separately.  Cf.  inset,  3  a. 

Off '-drive',  v.  t.  Cricket.  To  drive  to  the  off  side. 

Of  fend'  (8-f5nd')*  v.  i./-fend'ed;  -fend'ino.  [OF.  offendre, 
L.  offendere,  offensum  ;  ob  (see  ob-)  -f-  fendere  (in  comp.) 
to  thrust,  dash.  See  defend.]  1.  To  stumble.  Obs.  &  R. 

2.  To  transgress  the  moral  or  divine  law ;  to  commit  an 
offense  or  crime  ;  to  stumble  ;  sin. 

We  have  offended  against  the  Lord  already.  2  Chron.  xxviii.  13. 
If  it  be  a  sin  to  covet  honor, 

I  am  the  moat  offending  soul  alive.  Shak- 

3.  To  cause  dislike,  anger,  or  vexation  ;  to  displease. 

I  shall  offend,  either  to  detain  or  give  it.  Shak. 

4  To  be  offended.  Obs.  cf-  R.  Scot. 

Of- fend',  v.  t.  1.  To  transgress  ;  to  violate  ;  to  sin  against ; 
to  wrong.  Obs.  “  He  hath  offended  the  law.”  Shak. 
2.  Bib.  To  oppose  or  obstruct  in  duty  ;  to  cause  to  stum¬ 
ble  ;  to  cause  to  sin  or  to  fall.  Obs. 

If  thy  right  eye  offend  thee,  pluck  it  out.  Matt.  v.  29,  30. 

3  To  strike  against ;  to  attack  ;  assail.  Obs. 

4  To  strike  so  as  to  injure;  to  hurt;  to  cause  to  have 
bodily  pain  ;  to  injure  physically.  Obs.  or  Archaic . 

6-  To  displease  ;  to  make  angry  ;  to  affront ;  vex. 

The  conduct  that  offends  you  so.  Cowper. 

of-fend'er  (<3-f5n'der),  n.  One  who  offends  ;  one  who  vio¬ 
lates  any  law,  divine  or  human  ;  one  who  commits  an 
offense  ;  a  wrongdoer  ;  a  transgressor, 
of-fense'.  Of  fence'  ('3-fens'),  v.  See  Orthography,  Tntrod. 

§  27.  [ME.  offense,  offence ,  offens ,  OF.  offense,  offens ,  F. 
offense,  L.  offensa ,  offensum ,  offensus ,  all  fr.  offendere.  See 
offend.]  Act  of  offending,  or  state  of  being  offended  ; 
also,  that  which  offends  ;  specif. .  a  Stumbling,  lit.  or  fig. 
Obs.,  except  in  Bib.  usage. 

A  stuinblingstone  and  rock  of  offense.  Rom.  ix.  33. 
b  An  occasion  of  stumbling  or  of  sin  ;  a  stumblingblock. 

Woe  to  that  man  by  whom  the  offense  cometh  !  Matt.  xvin.  7. 

C  Act  of  attacking  ;  attack  ;  assault;  as,  weapons  or  arms 
of  offense,  d  Injury;  hurt;  damage;  pain.  Obs.  or 
Archaic,  o  Act  of  displeasing,  affronting,  or  angering ; 
state  of  being  displeased,  affronted,  etc. ;  displeasure  :  af¬ 
front.  “  Just  cause  of  offense Sir  P.  Sidney. 

I  have  given  my  opinion  against  the  authority  of  two  great 
men,  but  I  hope  without  offense  to  their  memories.  Dryden. 
t  Disfavor  ;  disgrace.  Obs.  g  Quality  or  state  of  being 


offensive  or  disgusting;  also,  that  which  is  offensive  or 
disgusting ;  a  nuisance.  Obs.  h  A  breach  of  moral  or 
social  conduct ;  an  infraction  of  law  ;  a  crime  ;  sin  ;  trans¬ 
gression;  misdeed  ;  any  public  wrong,  whether  a  crime  or 
misdemeanor.  Offense  has  no  technical  legal  meaning  ;  but 
it  is  sometimes  used  specifically  for  an  indictable  crime 
(as  in  the  British  Territorial  Waters  Jurisdiction  Act  1878, 
41  &  42  Viet.  c.  731).  and  sometimes  for  a  misdemeanor 
or  a  wrong  punishable  only  by  fine  or  penalty.  Some¬ 
times  a  distinction  is  made  between  offenses  and  quasi  of¬ 
fenses,  as  in  the  second  Citation ,  below. 

Who  was  delivered  for  our  offenses,  and  was  raised  again  for 
our  justification  Rom.  iv.  25. 

Offenses  ure  those  illegal  acts  which  are  done  wickedly  and 
with  the  intent  to  injure,  while  qunsi  offenses  are  those  which 
cause  injury  to  another,  but  proceed  only  from  error,  neglect,  or 
imprudence.  Edwards  v  Turner,  A  Rob.  {La.)  382. 

Syn.  —  Umbrage,  resentment;  misdeed,  misdemeanor, 
trespass,  delinquency,  affront,  indignity,  outrage,  insult. 
Of  fense'less,  of-fenco'less  (d-fSus'igs),  a.  Unoffending  ; 
inoffensive  ;  iucapable  of  offending  or  attacking, 
of  fen'sive  (8-fSn'siv),  a.  [Cf.  F.  offensif.  See  offend.] 

1.  Making  attack  ;  pert,  to,  or  characterized  by,  offense 
or  attack  ;  assailant ;  aggressive  ;  hence,  fitted  for,  or  used 
in,  attacking;  —  opposed  to  defensive  ;  as,  an  offensive  war ; 
offensive  weapons  ;  a  league  offensive  and  defensive. 

2.  Causing  injury  or  damage  ;  harmful ;  injurious.  Obs. 

.  _  Offensive  to  the  stomach.  Bacon 

3.  Giving  offense  ;  causing,  or  such  as  to  cause,  displeas¬ 
ure  or  resentment :  insulting ;  as,  offensive  words. 

4.  Giving  pain  or  unpleasant  sensatitffis ;  obnoxious,  as  to 
the  physical  senses  or  to  the  moral  sense;  revolting  ;  dis¬ 
gusting  ;  as,  an  offensive  smell ;  offensive  sounds. 

5.  Of  the  nature  of  an  offense,  sin,  or  transgression ;  of¬ 
fending,  or  tending  to  offend  ;  transgressive.  Obs. 

6.  Productive  of  spiritual  stumbling.  Obs. 

Syn .  —  Displeasing,  disagreeable,  distasteful,  obnoxious, 
disgusting;  impertinent,  rude,  saucy;  opprobrious,  inso¬ 
lent,  abusive,  scurrilous;  attacking,  invading.  See  hateful. 
—  of-fen'sive-ly,  adv.  —  of-fen'sive  ness,  n. 

Of  fen'sive,  n.  State  or  posture  of  one  who  offends  or 
makes  attack ;  aggressive  attitude ;  act  of  the  .attacking 
party  ;  —  opposed  to  defensive ;  as,  to  act  on  the  offensive. 
of'fer  (bf'er),  v.  f.  ;  of'fered  (-erd)  •  of'fer-ing.  [ME. 
offren,  offrien,  AS.  offrian  to  sacrifice,  fr.  L.  off  err e  ;  ob 
(see  0B-)  -f-  ferre  to  bear,  bring.  The  English  word  was  in¬ 
fluenced  by  F.  offrir  to  offer,  of  the  same  origin.  See  bear 
to  carry.]  1.  To  present,  as  an  act  of  worship;  to  cacri- 
fice  ;  to  present  in  prayer  or  devotion  ;  —  often  with  up. 

A  holy  priesthood  to  offer  up  spiritual  sacrifices.  1  Pet  ii.  5 

2.  To  give  or  present  in  general.  Obs. 

3.  To  present  for  acceptance  or  rejection ;  to  hold  out ;  ten¬ 
der;  proffer;  as,  to  offer  a  bribe;  to  offer  one'aaeH  in  marriage. 

4.  To  bid,  as  a  price  ;  to  make  an  offer  to  give  or  to  pay  ; 
as,  to  offer  a  guinea  for  a  ring ;  to  offer  a  salary  or  reward. 

5.  Com.  To  present,  bring  forward,  or  expose  for  sale. 

6.  To  present  or  bring  forward  for  action  or  consideration  ; 
to  propose  ;  suggest ;  propound  ;  as,  to  offer  an  opinion. 
With  an  infinitive  object:  To  make  an  offer;  to  declare 
one’s  willingness ;  as,  he  offered  to  help  me. 

7.  To  attempt  or  try  to  inflict,  make,  or  do  ;  hence,  to  do, 
make,  or  give,  as  to  offer  violence,  resistance,  an  insult,  etc. 

8.  To  attempt ;  undertake  ;  try  ;  —  with  the  infinitive. 

All  that  offer  to  defend  him.  Shak. 

Syn.  —  Offer,  troffer.  To  offer  is  to  tender  what  may 
be  accepted  or  rejected  at  the  option  of  the  otLer  party  ; 
to  proffer  is  to  make  an  offer  esp.  voluntarily,  heartily, 
or  in  good  faith ;  as,  “  I  offer  thee,  three  things :  choose 
thee  one  of  them  ”  (1  Chron.  xxi.  10) ;  “  There  whs  a  crown 
offered  him  :  and  being  offered  him,  he  put  it  by  ”  (Shak.) ; 
‘‘Refuse  not,  mighty  lord,  this  proffered  love”  (id.) ; 
“Dorothea  .  .  .  felt  that  it  would  be  indelicate  just  then 
to  ask  for  any  information  which  Casaubon  did  not  prof¬ 
fer"  (G.  Eliot). 

of'fer,  v.  i.  1.  To  present  something  as  an  act  of  worship 
or  devotion  ;  to  make  an  offering  or  sacrifice  ;  to  sacrifice. 

2.  To  make  an  offer  or  proposal,  as  of  a  position  or  of 
marriage  ;  to  propose. 

3.  To  make  an  attempt,  essay,  or  trial;  —  used  with  at. 

“  Without  offering  at  an}’  other  remedy.”  Swift. 

He  would  be  offering  at  the  shepherd’s  voice.  V Estrange. 
4  To  incline  ;  to  tend.  Obs. 

6.  To  present  itself ;  to  come  to  hand. 

The  occasion  offers,  and  the  youth  complies.  Dri/den. 
of'fer,  71.  [Cf.  F.  offre,  fr.  offrir  to  offer.  See  offer, 'v.  t.] 

1.  Act  of  offering,  bringing  forward,  proposing,  or  bidding; 
a  presenting  for  acceptance  ;  a  proffer  ;  a  proposal,  as  of 
marriage;  an  advance;  a  bid.  In  law  an  unaccepted 
offer  creates  no  liability.  Cf.  acceptance,  4. 

When  offers  are  disdained,  and  love  denied.  Pope 
2  Condition  of  being  offered,  as  for  sale. 

3.  That  which  is  offered,  brought  forward,  or  presented 
for  acceptance ;  an  offering,  as  in  worship.  Obs.  or  R. 

4.  Attempt;  endeavor;  essay;  as,  he  made  an  offer  to 

catch  the  ball.  “  Some  offer  and  attempt.”  South. 

5.  Hence,  fig. :  A  small  knob  on  a  deer’s  autler  ;  a  rudi¬ 
mentary  point  or  tine. 

on  offer,  on  or  for  sale. 

of'fer-ing,  n.  [AS.  offrung  a  sacrifice.]  1.  Act  of  one  who 
offers  ;  a  proffering  ,  specif. :  a  A  presenting  of  something 
as  an  act  of  worship  or  devotion  ;  sacrifice  ;  oblation. 

[None]  to  the  offering  before  her  should  go.  Chaucer. 
b  A  presenting  or  tender  of  something  for  acceptance  or 
rejection,  for  sale,  etc. 

2.  That  which  is  offered;  a  gift;  specif.,  that  which  is 
presented  as  an  expiation  or  atonement  for  sin,  or  as  a  free 
gift ;  a  sacrifice  ;  an  oblation  ;  as,  a  sin  offering. 

3.  Jew.  Antiq.  One  of  various  ceremonial  sacrifices  or 
gifts  to  the  deity.  The  offerings  described  in  the  Levitical 
code  are  usually  classified  as  bioody  (animal),  and  bloodless 
(vegetable,  from  the  produce  of  the  tilled  field  and  the  vine¬ 
yard,  but  not  the  garden  or  orchard),  and  liquid,  offerings. 
Incense  and  so  It  were  regularly  used  with  all  victims  and 


off.  4*  of.  [offered.l 

off.  Abbr.  Official  ;  officinal  ;| 
off '-bear',  »\  t.  To  bear  or  carry 
off  ;  specif..  Brickmaking,  to 
carry  off  (the  freshly  molded 
bricks)  from  the  molder’s  bench 
to  the  hack,  or  (the  dried  brick) 
from  the  hack  to  the  kiln.  — 
off'-bear  er,  n. 

off  -cap',  v.  i.  To  doff  the  cap. 
Obs.  —  n.  Off-capping.  Obs. 
off'-chance',  n.  A  remote  or  un¬ 
likely  chance.  [Off-color. I 

off '-col  ored.  or  -col'oured.  a.\ 
Off'come  .  n.  1.  Anth.  In  mul¬ 


tiplication,  the  product.  Obs. 

2.  Conclusion,  as  from  a  discus¬ 
sion.  Obs. 

3.  Scot,  a  Outcome  of  an  affair, 
b  Excuse;  evasion.  [grain. I 
off '-corn',  n.  Refuse  or  offal  | 
offe.  of,  off. 

ofie.  7i.  Sr  v.  [L.  offa  bite,  mor¬ 
sel.]  Crumb.  Obs. 
of-fear',  v.  t.  (of-  a- fear  to  ter¬ 
rify.]  To  make  afraid.  Obs. 
of-fence',  of-fence'less,  etc. 
Yars.  of  OFFENSE,  etc. 
of-fence',  >•.  L  (F.offenser. J  To 
offend.  Obs. 


of  fen'eious,  a.  Offensive.  Obs. 
of-fend'a-ble  (tf-fPn'dd-b’l),  a. 
See  -able.  ruinous.  05.0 
of  fend'ant.  a.  [OF.,  p.  pr.]  ln-| 
of-fend'ant.  n.  [Cf.  OF.  offen- 
dant.  p.  pr.]  1  An  offender  ;  a 
transgressor.  Rare. 

2.  An  attacker.  Obs. 
of  fend'ed,  p.  p.  of  offend.— 
of-fend'ed  ly,  adv. 
of-fen'di-cle,  n.  [L.  offendicu- 
tum.)  A  stumbling  block  ;  an 
occasion  of  moral  stumbling;  an 
offense.  Obs.  [fender.  Rare.  I 
of-fend'ress,  n.  A  female  of- 1 


of'fense  (Cf'enz).  Ynr.  of  of- 
tex«.  Obs.  or  Dial.  Eno. 
of-fense'ful,  of-fence'ful.  a. 
Causing  offense;  displeasing ; 
wrong.  Rare. 

of-fense'le8s  ly.  of-fence'less-ly, 

adv.  of  OF TENSEI.ESS. 

of  fen'si-ble  (o-t  (•  n'sY-b’l),  a. 
[Cf.  OF.  offensible  offensive.] 

1.  That  may  give  offense;  harm¬ 
ful  ;  injurious.  Obs. 

2.  Liable  to  be  offended.  Rare. 
of-fen'sion.  n.  [OF.,  fr.  L.  of- 
fensio  an  offense  ]  Offense.  Obs. 
of-fen'siv.  Offensive.  Ref.  Sp.  I 


I  oblations,  part  of  these  being  burnt,  while  part  fell  to  the 
priest.  Among  the  ancient  Jews  the  principal  kinds  of 
offerings  were  : 

burnt  offering,  the  chief  animal  sacrifice  in  use  from  the 
earliest  times,  usually  in  collective  worship.  The  victim 
was  an  unblemished  bullock,  he-goat,  or  ram.  The  hide 
was  given  to  the  priest,  but  all  the  rest  of  the  animal  was 
burnt  on  the  altar,  whence  this  was  sometimes  called  the 
whole  bund  offering.  Also  loosely  applied  to  offerings 
that  were  partly  burnt  (Lev.  i.).  —  drink  o.,  a  libation  of 
wine,  etc.,  otten  accompanying  other  sacrifices  and  re¬ 
quired  with  every  public  burnt  offering.  —  freewili  o.  See 
under  peace  offering,  below.  —  guilt  o.,  an  animal  sacrifice, 
usually  of  an  unblemished  ram,  in  atonement  for  trespass 
a£air,jk  property  of  God  or  man.  Its  ritual  resembles  the 
sin  offering,  with  which  it  is  sometimes  confused  ;  but  its 
specific  feature  is  preliminary  restitution  of  six  fifths  the 
value  taken  (Num.  v.  5  ft'.).  —  heave  o..in  a  peace  offering* 
the  portion  of  the  animal  which  was  lifted  up  by  the  offici¬ 
ating  prjest  (Ex.  xxix.  27  ;  Lee.  vii.  32).  —  meal  o.,  a  vegeta¬ 
ble  sacrifice  of  a  preparation  partly  of  flour  and  salt,  usu¬ 
ally  mingled  with  oil  (Lev.  ii.).  —  meato.  =  meal  offering. 

Meat  ...  is  in  the  Authorized  Version  food  in  general,  not,  as 
now,  flesh  food  only.  .  .  .  The  meat  ojfering  contained  no  flesh, 
but  was  composed  of  meal  and  oil.  ‘  Diet,  of  Bible  (Hastings). 
—  peace  o.,  an  animal  sacrifice  of  an  unblemished  ox,  sheep, 
or  goat  in  which  the  fat  was  burnt,  the  breast  given  to  the 
priests,  and  the  remains  partaken  of  by  the  worshipers  and 
burnt.  In  Lev.  vii.  If.  this  offering  is  subdivided  into  the 
freewill  offering,  in  which  the  victim  need  not  be  unblem¬ 
ished  ;  the  thank  offering,  in  which  the  remains  must  be  en¬ 
tirely  consumed  on  the  day  of  the  sacrifice,  and  in  which 
was  made  a  peculiar  cereal  oblation  including  leavened 
bread;  and  the  votive  offering,  made  ir  fulfillment  of  a 
vow  (Lev.  ni.).  —  sin  o.,  an  animal  sacrifice  in  which  the 
blood  was  smeared  on  the  altar  and  the  choice  and  fat 
parts  burnt  there,  but  the  remainder  burnt  outside  the 
sanctuary.  The  victim  was,  typically,  ao  unblemished  she- 
goat,  lamb,  turtledove,  or  pigeon  (Lee.  :v.,  v.).  — thank  o., 
votive  o.  See  peace  offering ,  above.  wave  o.,  in  a  peace 
ottenng,  the  portion  which  was  mo'red  backward  ana  for¬ 
ward  by  the  officiating  priest,  and  which  was  given  to 
Aaron  and  his  sons  (Ex.  xxix.  2f  27 ;  Lev.  vii.  30). 

4  Eccl.  A  sum  of  money  offered  at  a  service  ;  as,  a  mis¬ 
sionary  offering.  Specif.  :  Ch.  of  Eng.  Personal  tithes 
payable  according  to  custom,  either  at  certain  seasons,  as 
Christmas  or  Easter,  or  on  certain  occasions,  as  marriages 
or  christenings. 

Of'fer-tO-ry  (5f'er-to-rT),  n. ;  pi.-  ries  (-rTz).  [L.  offerto - 
rium  the  place  to  which  offerings  were  brought,  in  LL. 
offertory.]  1.  [Usually cap.']  R.  C.  Ch.  Also  Of  fer  to'- 
ri-uxn  (-to'rT-tfm).  a  An  antiphon  or  anthem  sung  or  said 
in  the  Mass  immediately  after  the  Credo,  during  which 
formerly  the  faithful  made  their  offerings  of  bread  and 
wine  for  the  Mass,  of  gifts  for  the  clerg3r,  etc.,  and  during 
which  now  the  collection,  if  there  is  to  be  one,  is  taken.  b 
That  part  of  the  Mass  which  the  priest  says  while  the  offer¬ 
ings  are  made,  c  The  anticipatory  oblation,  or  oblation 
of  the  unconsecratec.  elements. 

2.  Chs.  of  the  -4  nglican  Communion,  a  Now  usually,  more 
fully,  offertory  sentences.  The  Scripture  sentences  said  or 
sung  in  the  communion  services,  or  any  other  occasion  of 
public  worship,  during  the  collection  of  the  offerings,  b 
That  part  of  the  communion  service  at  which  the  off  erings 
of  the  people  are  received ;  also,  a  similar  part  of  other 
services  for  public  worship. 

3.  The  offering  made  during  an  offertory  (defs.  1  &  2). 
Hence,  a  collection  of  money  taken  at  a  religious  service. 

4-  Eccl.  Antiq.  a  A  cloth  in  which  the  bread  receiied 
from  the  people  was  wrapped,  b  A  chalice  veil,  c  A 
cloth  for  enveloping  the  paten. 

6-  An  anthem  sung,  or  an  organ  voluntary  played,  during 
the  offertory,  or  taking  collection,  in  a  religious  service 
Of!  hand'  (8f'h5nd' ;  205),  adv.  Without  previous  study  or 
preparation  ;  extempore  ;  as,  he  replied  offhand. 
off'hand'  (Sf'hSnd' ;  87),  a.  Done  or  made  offhand  ,  ex¬ 
temporaneous  ;  impromptu  ;  as,  offhand  excuses. 

Ol'fice  (of 'Is),  n.  [F.,  fr.  L.  officium,  prob.  for  opiffeium  ; 
ops  ability,  wealth,  help  -|-  facere  to  do  or  make.  Seo 
opulent;  fact.]  1.  That  which  a  person  does  for,  or 
with  reference  to,  another  or  others  ;  a  service. 

I  would  1  could  do  a  good  office  between  you.  Shak 

2.  That  which  one  ought  to  do  or  must  do;  a  require¬ 
ment  or  thing  to  be  expected  ;  specif.  :  a  Duty  connected 
with  an  occupation,  position,  etc. ;  an  assigned  service  ; 
one’s  task  or  part,  b  Position  of  trust  or  ministration. 

Inasmuch  as  I  am  the  apostle  of  the  Gentiles,  I  magnify  mine 
office.  /torn  xi  13 

3.  Discharge  of  a  duty  or  service  ;  attendance  Obs. 

4.  That  which  is  performed,  or  intended  to  be  done,  by  a 
particular  thing ;  that  which  anything  is  fitted  to  perform  ; 
proper  action ;  function. 

They  [the  eyes]  resign  their  office  and  their  light.  Shak. 

In  this  experiment  the  several  intervals  cf  the  teeth  of  the 
comb  do  the  office  of  so  many  prisms.  Sir  l  Newton . 

5.  Specif.,  voiding  of  excretions ;  evacuation.  Obs.  or  Dial. 

6.  a  A  special  duty,  trust,  charge,  or  position,  conferied 
by  an  exercise  of  governmental  authority  and  for  a  public 
purpose  ;  a  position  of  trust  or  authority  conferred  by  an 
act  of  governmental  power  ;  a  right  to  exercise  a  public 
function  or  employment  and  receive  the  emoluments  (if 
any)  thereto  belonging  ;  as,  an  executive  or  judicial  office  ; 
a  municipal  office;  —  distinguished  from  an  employment. 
In  its  fullest  sense  an  office  embraces  the  elements  of  ten¬ 
ure,  duration,  duties,  and  emoluments,  but  the  element  of 
emoluments  is  not  essential  to  the  existence  of  an  office, 
b  In  a  wider  sense,  any  position  or  place  in  the  employ¬ 
ment  of  the  government,  esp.  one  of  trust  or  authority  ; 
also,  that  of  an  employee  of  a  corporation  invested  with  a 
part  of  the  executive  authority ;  a  position  of  trust  or 
authority  in  the  regular  and  continued  employment  of  a 
corporation  ;  also,  the  trust  itself. 

7.  A  ceremonial  observance,  religious  or  social;  a  cere¬ 
mony  :  a  rite  ;  esp.,  pi.,  obsequies. 


of'fer-a-ble.  a  See  -able. 
offerand.  ^  offrani>. 
of'ferd.  Offered.  Ref.  Sp. 
offere.  +  offear. 
of  fer-ee  ,  7i.  See-EE. 
of'fer-er.  n.  One  who  offers, 
of'fer-or.  n.  An  offerer, 
offer  re.  4*  afar. 
of'fer-ture.  n.  [OF.,  or  LL.  of- 
fertura  an  offering.]  Offering, 
as  in  worship  ;  an  offer  ;  pro¬ 
posal  ;  overture.  Obs. 
off'-fall  .  +  offal. 
off'-fall  ing.  7i.  That  which  falls 
off  ;  a  falling  off ;  declension  ; 


pi.,  crumbs  or  the  like  from  the 
table  Scot. 

off'-glide  ,  7i.  See  glide,  n..  3  a 
off '-go  ,  n.  A  going  or  starting 
off  ;  a  start.  Scot. 
off'-go'ing,  7?.  A  going  off:  de¬ 
parture  ;  removal  —  a.  Going 
off  or  away. 

off'-hand/ed.  a.  Offhand  off - 
hand'ed-ly,  ac/r.— off  -hand 'ed- 
ness,  a  [driving.l 

off '-hit' ting,  n  Cricket.  Ofl-| 
of'fice  (6f'Ta).  Dial  Eng*  var. 
of  eaves.  [officiate.  05.«.| 
of'fice  (bf'ls),  v.  i.  Eccl.  To| 


food,  fobt ;  out,  oil ;  chair  ;  go  ;  sing,  iok  •  ♦ben,  thin;  nature,  verdure  (250) ;  K  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144);  boN ;  yet;  zh  =  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Gdidb. 

Full  explanations  of  Abbreviations*  Signs,  etc.,  immediately  precede  the  Vocabulary. 
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OFFSHORE 


8-  Eccl.  Any  prescribed  service  or  form  of  worship :  a 
R.  C.  Ch.  (1)  The  daily  service  of  the  breviary.  (2)  The 
introit.  (3)  The  service  of  the  Mass,  b  Chs.  of  Anglican 
Communion.  (1)  Morning  Prayer  or  Evening  Prayer.  (2) 
The  introit.  (3)  The  communion  service.  C  (1)  Any  fixed 
occasional  service,  as  for  baptism,  burial,  etc.  (2)  Any 
service  prepared  and  appointed  for  a  particular  occasion. 

9.  The  place  where  a  particular  kind  of  business  or  serv¬ 
ice  for  others  is  transacted  ;  a  house,  room,  or  apartment 
in  which  public  officers  and  others  transact  business ;  the 
building,  room,  or  department  in  which  the  clerical  work 
of  an  establishment  is  done  ;  a  countinghouse  ;  the  room, 
etc.,  in  which  the  business  or  work  of  some  particular  de¬ 
partment  of  a  large  concern  or  company  is  carried  on  or 
from  which  it  is  directed;  as,  the  register’s  office;  a 
lawyer’s  office  ;  manufactory  office  ;  freight  office. 

10.  The  company,  or  persons  collectively,  whose  place  of 
business  is  in  an  office  ;  as,  I  have  notified  the  office. 

In  England  the  life  insurance  company  is  almost  universally 
referred  to  as  the  office.  J.  A.  Jackson. 

11.  Specif.,  any  of  various  buildings  or  sets  of  rooms  in 
which  the  business  of  some  branch  of  governmental  ad¬ 
ministration  is  conducted  or  from  which  it  is  directed  ; 
also,  the  persons,  esp.  the  chief  and  his  immediate  assist¬ 
ants,  who  conduct  or  direct  the  business  ;  —  with  a  qualify¬ 
ing  word  ;  as,  War  Office;  Colonial  Office :  Home  Office; 
Foreign  Office;  Patent  Office;  Pension  Office.  In  Great 
Britain  the  term  is  applied  to  all  branches  or  departments 
of  government  business  (including  those  called  in  the 
United  States  departments)  of  which  the  chief  is  a  member 
of  the  cabinet.  In  the  United  States  it  is  applied  to  cer¬ 
tain  large  branches  of  the  national  government's  business 
which  rank  below  the  departments,  or  principal  branches, 
and  whose  chiefs  are  not  cabinet  members. 

12.  pi.  The  apartments,  attached  buildings,  or  outhouses 
in  which  the  domestics  discharge  the  duties  attached  to 
the  service  of  a  house,  as  kitchens,  pantries,  stables,  etc. 

'  The  house,  gardens,  and  offices.  F.  L.  Olmstead. 

13.  A  privy.  Cotloq. 

14.  A  signal;  hint;  intimation;  a  “tip.”  Slang ,  Eng. 

A  well-trained  animal  should  not  stir  till  he  gets  the  “ office  ** 
to  walk  —  the  slight  pressure  of  both  legs  and  the  feel  of  his 
mouth  equally  with  both  reins.  IV.  A.  Kerr. 

Syn.  —  Office,  port,  appointment,  situation,  place  agree 
in  the  idea  of  a  position,  but  differ  somewhat  in  their  con¬ 
notations.  Office  commonly  suggests  a  position  of  (esp. 
public)  trust  or  authority ;  post  emphasizes  the  idea  of 
duty  or  responsibility,  sometimes  also  of  attendant  diffi¬ 
culty  or  danger  ;  as.  “  Choose  what  office  thou  wilt  in  the 
land,  ’t  is  thine  ”  ( Shak.) ;  “  Men  like  soldiers  may  not  quit 
the  post  allotted  by  the  gods”  {Tennyson).  An  appoint¬ 
ment  is  an  office  to  which  one  is  nominated  or  appointed  ; 
as,  the  various  appointments  at  the  disposal  of  the  Presi¬ 
dent.  Situation  emphasizes  the  idea  of  employment,  esp. 
in  a  subordinate  position  ;  as,  to  seek  a  situation  as  gov¬ 
erness,  as  private  secretary.  Place,  once  common  in  the 
sense  of  high  position,  is  now  used,  esp.  familiarly  or 
colloq.,  for  position  in  general ;  as,  he  has  found  a  good 
place ;  to  lose  one’s  place.  The  word  is  often  employed 
particularly  with  reference  to  servants  ;  as,  a  cook,  a  coach¬ 
man,  looking  for  a  place.  See  occupation,  trade. 
office  (fif'Ts),  v.  t.  Obs.  1.  To  perform  (a  duty  or  service) ; 
to  discharge.  Shak. 

2.  To  appoint  to,  or  put  in,  office. 

3.  To  force  or  separate  by  the  power  of  one’s  office.  Rare. 

A  Jack  guardant  cannot  office  me  from  my  son.  Shak. 

4.  To  give  a  signal,  “tip,”  or  the  like.  Slang ,  Eng. 
'Office  bearer.  All  officeholder  ;  an  officer. 

office  copy.  Law.  An  authenticated  or  certified  copy  of 
a  record,  from  the  proper  office. 

Office  found.  Law.  The  return  of  a  verdict  by  an  inquest 
of  office.  See  under  inquest. 

Of'flce  hold'er  (of'Ts-hol'der),  n.  An  officer,  particularly 
one  in  the  civil  service  ;  a  placeman. 

of'fi-cer  (5f'T-ser),  n.  [F.  officier ,  LL.  officiarius.  See 
office.]  1.  One  charged  with  a  duty  ;  an  agent ;  a  minis¬ 
ter.  Obs.  Orf.  E.  D. 

2.  One  who  holds  an  office;  a  person  lawfully  invested 

with  an  office,  whether  civil,  military,  or  ecclesiastical, 
and  whether  under  the  state  or  a  private  corporation  or  the 
like  ;  as,  a  church  officer  ;  a  police  officer  ;  an  officer  of  an 
insurance  company.  See  office,  6.  “  I  am  an  officer  of 

state.”  Shak. 

3.  a  Mil.  &  Nav.  One  who  holds  a  position  of  authority 
or  command  in  an  army  or  navy  ;  specif.,  one  who  holds  a 
commission  ;  a  commissioned  officer,  as  distinguished,  in 
the  army  from  noncommissioned  officers ,  in  the  navy  from 
warrant  and  petty  officers.  See  these  terms,  b  On  a  mer¬ 
chant  or  pleasure  vessel,  the  master,  captain,  or  any  of  the 
mates.  The  first,  second,  etc.,  mates  are  often  called  first, 
second,  etc.,  officers ,  although  the  master  is  an  officer. 

4.  In  some  honorary  orders,  a  member  in  some  grade  above 
the  lowest ;  as,  an  officer  of  the  Legion  of  Honor. 

officer  at  {or  of)  arms,  Her.,  a  herald  or  pursuivant.  Obs.— 
o.  of  the  day,  Mil .,  the  officer  who,  on  a  given  day,  is  in 
charge  of  the  arrangements  of  a  military  force  or  post, 
having  the  oversight  of  the  guard,  prisoners,  barracks, 
messes,  etc.  —  o.  of  the  deck,  Naut .,  a  watch  officer  tempora¬ 
rily  in  charge  on  the  deck  of  a  vessel,  esp.  a  war  vessel,  as 
the  representative  of  the  commanding  officer;  —  sometimes 
called  officer  of  the  watch.  —  o.  of  the  guard.  Mil.,  a  commis¬ 
sioned  officer  detailed  daily  for  service  commanding  the 
guard.  He  is  under  the  orders  of  the  officer  of  the  day. 
of'fi  -cer  (5f'i-ser),  v.  /.  ;  of'fi-cered  (-serd) ;  of'fi-cer-ing. 

1.  To  furnish  with  officers  ;  to  appoint  officers  over. 

2.  To  command  or  direct  as  an  officer;  as,  veterans  offi¬ 
cered  the  recruits  ;  the  troops  were  well  officered. 

3.  To  command  or  direct ;  to  conduct ;  manage. 

Office  wire.  Elec.  Copper  wire  with  a  paraffined  cotton 
insulation,  used  in  wiring  bells,  annunciators,  and  the  like. 


of-fl'clal  (o-fTsh'&l),  a.  [L.  official  is :  cf.  OF.  official.  See 
office  ;  cf.  official,  7i.]  1.  Discharging  or  performing  an 
office,  service,  or  function  ;  subservient.  Obs. 

Part  %  official  unto  nutrition.  Sir  T.  Browne. 

Official  members  is  to  say  :  a  linger,  a  joint,  an  hand,  either  a 
foot,  [or]  limbs  of  office.  Lan franc. 

2.  Of  or  pert,  to  an  office,  position,  or  trust ;  connected 
with  holding  of  office  ;  as,  official  duties,  or  routine. 

That,  in  the  official  marks  invested,  you 

Anon  do  meet  the  senate.  Shak. 

3.  Holding  an  office  or  serving  in  a  public  position  ;  au¬ 
thorized  to  perform  a  particular  service  ;  as,  an  official 
messenger. 

4.  Derived  from  the  proper  office  or  officer,  or  from  the 
proper  authority  ;  made  or  communicated  by  virtue  of  au¬ 
thority ;  authorized  ;  authoritative;  as,  an  official  statement. 

5.  Pharm.  Approved  by  authority;  sanctioned  by  the 
pharmacopoeia  ;  appointed  to  be  used  in  medicine  ;  as,  an 
official  drug  or  preparation.  Cf.  officinal,  1. 

6.  Befitting  to,  or  characteristic  of,  a  person  in  office,  or  a 
person  when  acting  in  this  official  capacity  ;  formal, 
official  nomenclature,  Org.  Chem.,  a  system  of  nomenclature 
adopted  by  an  international  congress  of  organic  chemists 
in  Geneva  in  1892,  for  use  wherever  it  is  desired  to  have  a 
single  name  for  each  compound.  In  it  compounds  are 
treated  as  far  as  possible  as  derivatives  of  simple  chain 
or  simple  ring  hydrocarbons,  and  many  familiar  suffixes 
are  used.  Thus,  isobutane  is  called  methyl  propane  ;  ethyl¬ 
ene,  ethene  ;  alcohol,  ethanol ;  ether,  ethanoxyelhane  ;  ace¬ 
tone,  propanone  ;  formaldehyde,  methanal ;  acetic  acid, 
ethanic  acid ;  oxalate,  ethandiate.  Arabic  numerals  are  used 
to  indicate  the  positions  of  substituting  atoms  or  groups  ; 
as,  1, 2-dichlor-ethane.  Abbr.  off.  nom.  —  o.  oath.  See  oath, 

1.  —  o.  principal.  Eng.  Eccl.  Law.  =  official,  n.,  a. 

Of  fi'cial  (3-fTsh'Sl),  n.  [F.,  fr.  L.  officialis  a  magistrate’s 
attendant.  See  official,  a.]  One  who  holds,  or  is  in¬ 
vested  with,  an  office ;  specif.  :  a  Eng.  Eccl.  Law.  The 
person  appointed  by  an  archbishop,  bishop,  dean,  chapter, 
archdeacon,  etc.,  to  exercise  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  ; 
—  now  often  called  official  principal.  The  official,  or  offi¬ 
cial  principal,  of  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury's  court, 
or  the  Court  of  Arches,  is  now  commonly  called  Dean 
of  Arches ;  the  official's  office  in  a  bishop’s  court  is  united 
with  that  of  chancellor  of  the  diocese,  b  A  person  in¬ 
vested  with  an  office,  esp.  one  having  subordinate  adminis¬ 
trative  or  executive  powers  in  a  government  or  public 
institution. 

of-fi'cial  Ism  (Tz’m),  n.  Action  characteristic  of  an  official ; 
official  system  or  routine  ;  officials  collectively  ;  also,  strict 
adherence  to  office  routine  ;  red-tapisin. 

Of-fi  ci  al'i-ty  (tf-fisA'i-Sl'T-ti),  n.  [Cf.  for  sense  1  F.  offi- 
cialite.]  1.  Eccl.  The  charge,  office,  court,  or  jurisdiction 
of  an  official.  Obs.  or  Hist. 

2.  Officialism.  Rare. 

3.  That  which  is  official,  as  a  position,  notice,  etc. 
of-fi'cl  ant  (5-fTsh'T-dnt),  n.  [LL.  officious ,  p.  pr.  See  offi¬ 
ciate.]  Eccl.  The  officer  who  officiates  or  performs  an 
office  ;  an  officiating  priest  or  minister. 

Of  fi'ci-a-ry  (-a-ri),  a.  1.  Connected  with,  or  derived  from, 
an  office,  as  a  title  ;  having  a  title  or  rank  in  virtue  of  hold¬ 
ing  an  office  ;  as,  officiary  earls.  IJeylin. 

2  Of  or  pertaining  to  an  office  or  an  officer  ;  official.  Rare. 
of-fi'cl-a-ry,  n.  1.  An  officer  or  official.  Rare. 

2.  A  body  of  officers  ;  an  official  body.  U.  S. 

3.  A  division  of  certain  Scotch  Highland  estates  in  charge 

of  overseer  or  officer.  Orf.  E.  D. 

of  fi'ci- ate  (-at),  v.  i.  ;  -at'ed  (-at'Sd) ;  -at'ing  (-at'ing). 
[LL.  officiare.  See  office.]  1.  To  perform  divine  service  ; 
to  perform  the  office  of  priest  or  minister ;  hence,  to  act 
as  an  officer  in  performing  a  duty ;  to  transact  the  busi¬ 
ness  of  an  office  or  public  trust. 

2.  Physiol.  To  perform  its  function  ;  to  function.  Obs. 

3.  To  minister;  to  be  promotive.  Obs.  it*  R. 

of  fi'ci  ate,  v.  t.  To  discharge,  perform,  or  supply,  as  an 
official  duty  or  function  ;  to  celebrate  or  fulfill.  Obs. 

Merely  to  officiate  light 

Round  this  opacous  earth.  Milton. 

of-fl  ci-a'tlon  (-a'slmn),  n.  Act  of  officiating, 
of- fi'ci- a/ tor  (-a'ter),  n.  [LL.]  One  who  officiates. 

Of  fic'i-nal  (tf-fTs'T-nal ;  of/T-sI'nal ;  277),  a.  [F..  fr.  L. 
officina  a  workshop,  contr.  fr.  opificina ,  fr.  opifer  a  work¬ 
man.]  1.  Pharm.  Kept  in  stock  by  apothecaries ;  —  said 
of  such  drugs  and  medicines  as  may  be  had  without  special 
preparation  or  compounding  ;  not  magistral.  This  term  is 
often  interchanged  with  official,  but  in  strict  use  officinal 
drugs  are  not  necessarily  official.  See  official,  a.,  5. 

2.  Of  or  pertaining  to  shops  ;  “  shoppy.”  Rare. 
of  fic'i  nal,  n.  Pharm.  An  officinal  drug  or  medicine, 
of-fi'cious  (tf-fTsh'wa),  a.  [L.  officiosus:  cf.  F.  officieux.  See 
office.]  1.  Disposed  or  eager  to  serve  or  do  kind  offices  ; 
kind  ;  obliging  ;  of  a  lie,  told  as  a  kind  act  with  the  purpose 
of  helping  another,  or  promoting  another’s  concern.  Obs. 

Very  officious,  humane,  and  hospitable.  Burke. 
If  there  were  any  lie  in  the  cnee,  it  could  be  no  more  than  an 
officious  and  venial  one.  Note  on  Gen.  xxvii.  19  {Douay  Ver.). 

2.  Dutiful.  Obs. 

3.  Performing  its  office  or  function  ;  efficacious.  Rare. 

4.  Volunteering,  or  disposed  to  volunteer,  one’s  services 
where  they  are  neither  asked  nor  needed  ;  meddlesome. 

You  are  too  officious 

In  her  behalf  that  scorns  your  services.  Shak. 

5.  Of  or  pertaining  to  an  office;  official ;  formal.  Obs. 

6.  Diplomacy.  Having  a  connection  merely  through  the 
position  of  the  speaker  or  doer,  or  the  nature  of  the  mat¬ 
ters  or  duties,  with  official  matters  or  duties  ;  of  an  infor¬ 
mal  or  unauthorized  nature  ;  unofficial ;  —  opposed  to  offi¬ 
cial  ;  as,  an  officious  conversation  or  capacity. 

Syn. —  Officious,  pragmatical,  impertinent,  impudent, 


saucy,  pert,  cool.  One  is  officious  who  obtrudes  one’s 
assistance  or  services  where  they  are  not  needed  ;  one  is 
pragmatical  who  is  fussily  or  dogmatically  officious;  as, 
“I  hate  to  be  worrying  and  officious ”  {Jane  Austen)  \ 
“  Their  officious  inquisitiveness  was  not  gratified  {Scott) ; 
“  ’T  was  but  the  officious  zeal  of  a  well-meaning  creature 
for  my  honor  ”  {Sterne)  ;  “  I  cannot  walk  home  from  office, 
but  some  officious  friend  otters  his  unwelcome  courtesies 
to  accompany  me  ”  {Lamb) ;  “His  extreme  pomposity,  the 
solemn  stiffness  of  his  person,  the  conceited  twinkling  of 
his  little  old  eyes,  the  quaint  importance  of  his  delivery, 
are  .  .  .  like  some  pragmatical  old  coxcomb  represented  on 
the  stage  ”  {Mad.  D'Arblay) ;  “  the  pert  pragmatical  de¬ 
meanor  of  several  young  stagers  in  divinity  ”  {Swift).  One 
is  impertinent  who  meddles  or  intrudes  (by  speech  or  ac¬ 
tion)  in  things  which  are  not  one’s  concern  ;  one  is  impu¬ 
dent  who  is  unblushingly  or  shamelessly  impertinent ;  as. 
“  It  is  . .  .  most  insufferably  impertinent  to  be  thus  dragged 
into  print  ”  (Mad.  D'  Arbi  ay) ;  “  He  did  make  me  feel  pain¬ 
fully  that  I  had  been  guilty  of  the  impertinence  of  praising” 
(Mrs.  Kemble);  “Peace,  impudent  and  shameless  War¬ 
wick!”  { Stuck.) ;  “I  detest  the  imjmdence  which  pays  a 
stranger  compliments”  {Scott).  Saucy  implies  flippant 
levity,  esp.  to  one’s  superiors  or  elders ;  pert  implies  of¬ 
fensive  or  ill-bred  forwardness  ;  as,  “  A  servant  .  ...  is  saucy 
only  because  lie  is  servile  ”  (Johnson) ;  “  the  flirting  saucy 
phrase  ”  ( T.  Gray) ;  “  She  made  him  a  saucy  curtsy  in  reply 
to  his  own  dismal  bow  ”  {Thackeray) ;  “a pert  jackanapes, 
full  of  college  petulance  and  self-conceit”  {Smollett);  “a 
little  upstart,  vulgar  being  .  .  .  with  all  her  airs  of  pert 
pretension  and  underbred  finery  ”  {Jane  Austen);  “The  book 
is  written  in  a  light,  dashing  (but  not  cockney  pert)  way  ” 
{E.  FitzGerald).  Cool,  as  here  compared  (see  cool),  implif  a 
calm  assurance  or  effrontery  ;  as,  “  It  is  the  cool  manner  in 
which  the  whole  is  done  that  annoys  you  ”  (Hazlitt) ;  “  the 
cool  proposition  to  surrender  his  house  ”  {Hawthorne).  See 
audacity,  arrogant,  meddle,  intrude,  mischievous. 

—  of-fi'cious  ly,  adv.  —  otfi'cious-ness,  n. 

off'ing  (8i'Tng ;  205),  n.  [From  off.]  That  part  of  the 
visible  sea  at  a  good  distance  from  the  shore,  or  where  there 
is  deep  water  and  no  need  of  a  pilot ;  also,  distance,  or 
position  at  a  distance,  from  the  shore  ;  as,  the  ship  had  ten 
miles  offing  ;  we  saw  a  ship  in  the  offing. 

Olf'ish  (  Tsh),  a.  Shy  or  distant  in  manner.  Colloq. 
Off'let  (-18t),  n.  [ off'-\ -  let .]  A  pipe  or  channel  to  let  off 
water  or  other  fluid. 

Offprint'  (Sf'prTnt' ;  205),  v.  t.  [off  print .]  To  reprint 
(as  an  excerpt) ;  as,  some  magazine  articles  are  offprinted 
from  other  magazines. 

off'prlnt'  (Sf'prTnt'),  n.  An  excerpt,  as  a  magazine  article, 
separately  printed. 

ofl scour'  (5f'skour';  205),  v.  t.  [off'  -f-  scour.~\  To  scour 
off  ;  to  cleanse.  —  off'SCOUrer  (Sf'skour'er),  n. 

Off'SCOUr  lng  (Sf'skour'Tng),  7<.  1.  Act  of  scouring  off.  R. 
2.  That  which  is  scoured  off  ;  hence,  refuse  ;  cast-off  filth  ; 

—  usually  in  pi.  ;  as,  offscouritigs  of  society. 

Off'SOt'  (-sfit/),  n.  [off'-\-set.  Cf.  set-off.]  1.  Act  of  setting 
off  ;  start. 

2.  In  general,  that  which  sets  off,  springs,  or  is  derived 
from,  or  is  set  off  from,  before,  or  against,  something  ;  as  : 
a  Rot.  A  short  prostrate  lateral  shoot,  which  takes  root 
at  the  apex  and  develops  a  new  individual.  See  housei.efk, 
Illust.  b  A  lateral  or  collateral  branch  ;  an  off  shoot,  as  a 
person  or  family  of  a  collateral  branch  of  a  family  or  race. 

The  Benedictine  monks,  and  all  their  offsets.  Rev.  D.  Rock. 
C  A  spur  from  a  range  of  hills  or  mountains,  d  Something 
that  embellishes  or  serves  to  set  off  something  else  ;  a  foil, 
e  Something  that  serves  to  counterbalance  or  to  compensate 
for  something  else,  as  either  of  equivalent  items  on  the  two 
sides  of  an  account ;  a  set-off.  f  Surv.  A  short  distance 
measured  (usually)  at  right  angles  from  a  line,  as  to  a 
boundary  in  computing  the  area  of  an  irregular-shaped  piece 
of  land,  or  to  continue  a  line  parallel  to  itself  at  some  little 
distance  away  to  avoid  an  obstruction,  or  the  like,  g  A  rch. 
A  horizontal  ledge  on  the  face  of  a  wall,  formed  by  a  dimi¬ 
nution  of  its  thickness  above  ;  —  called  also  set-off',  h  A 
terrace,  as  in  a  bank  or  on  a  hillside.  Local ,  New  Eng. 
1  In  a  carriage,  the  fork  in  the  backstay  at  the  point  where 
the  branches  separate  to  reach  the  hind  axle  at  two  points. 
J  Mech.  An  abrupt  bend  in  an  object,  as  a  pipe  or  rod,  by 
which  one  part  is  turned  aside  out  of  line,  but  nearly  paral¬ 
lel,  with  the  rest  ;  the  part  thus  bent  aside,  k  Print.  A 
more  or  less  distinct  transfer  of  type  impression  or  pictures 
to  the  back  of  the  next  sheet  delivered  from  the  pre>-8, 
made  when  the  sheets  are  laid  together  before  the  ink  is 
dry;  —  in  England  usually  called  a  set-off'.  1  Lithog.  An 
impression  taken  for  the  purpose  of  transferring  a  design, 
m  Mining.  A  short  drift  or  crosscut  driven  from  a  main 
level  or  gangway,  n  Elec.  A  conductor  leading  from  a 
main  to  convey  current  to  some  desired  point. 

Syn.  —  See  set-off. 

Off  set'  (51'sSt' ;  Sf'sSt' ;  205),  v.  t.  ;  off'set'  ;  off'set'tino. 

1.  To  set  off ;  to  place  over  against  ;  to  balance  ;  as,  to 
offset  one  account  or  charge  against  another  ;  also,  to 
counterbalance  ;  to  compensate. 

2.  To  form  an  offset  in,  as  in  a  wall,  rod,  pipe,  etc. 

Oil' set',  v.  i.  1.  To  proceed  or  project  as  an  offset. 

The  way  the  great  toe  offset  from  the  foot  bespoke  a  race  that 
never  wore  shoes.  Scribner’s  Mug. 

2.  ( pron .  8f'sSt).  Print.  To  make  an  offset, 
off'set.  a.  More  or  less  out  of  position  or  out  of  line. 
off'shooU  (Sf'shobU  ;  205),  n.  [off'  -f-  shoot.']  1.  Rot.  A 
branch  of  a  main  stem  ;  a  lateral  shoot. 

2.  Hence,  fig.,  a  lateral  branch,  as  of  a  mountain  range  ;  a 
collateral  or  derived  branch,  descendant,  or  member. 

3.  Something  that  shoots  off  ;  an  emanation.  Obs.  ii*  R 
Off 'Shore'  (Sf'shor'  ;  201),  a.  1.  Coming,  moving,  or  di¬ 
rected  away,  from  the  shore ;  as,  an  offshore  wind. 


office  houses.  Apartments,  out¬ 
houses,  etc.,  for  the  work  of 
the  domesticsof  a  household ;  of¬ 
fice  formerly  also  in  the  sing. 
office  lawyer.  Law.  See  cham¬ 
ber  PRACTICE.  U.  S. 
of' flee  less.  a.  See  -less. 
office  lock.  A  lock  with  the  key¬ 
hole  above  the  knob, 
of'flce-man,  n.  Officer:  official. 
Ohs.  Scot.  [practice.  U.  S. I 
office  practice.  =  chamber! 
office  premium  See  premium. 
of'fl-cer-age(ftf'Y-ser-ltj),  n.  The 
action  of  an  officer, 
of'fl-cer-ess,  n.  A  female  officer, 
of'fl-cer-hood,  of'fl-cer-ism,  n. 
See  -hood,  -ism. 
offl-ce'ri-al  (Cf'Y-se'rY-dl),  a. 
Of  or  pertaining  to  officers. 


of'fi-cer-less,  a.  See  -less. 
officer  plant.  See  Christmas 
bush  a. 

of'fl-cer  ship  ,  n.  See  -sh  i p. 
officer  tree.  An  officer’s  saddle¬ 
tree.  [n.  See -i>OM.  1 

of-fi'cial-dom  (fl-fYsh'dd-dwm),  | 
of- fi'cial -ize.  r.  t.  To  make  of¬ 
ficial  ;  to  put  under  official  con¬ 
trol.  —  v.  i.  To  work  as  an  offi¬ 
cial.  Rare. 

of-fl'cial-ly.  adv.  of  official. 
of-fl'cial-ship,  7i.  Eccl.  Offi¬ 
ciality.  Obs. 

of-fi'cial-ty  (<5-f  Ysh'dl-tY),  n. 
[Cf.  F.  officiality.]  1.  =  offi¬ 
ciality,  1.  Obs. 

2.  Officialism.  Rare. 
offleiar.  +  OFFICER, 
of-fl  ci-a'rl  an  (tf-fYsh'Y-fi'rY^Jn; 


1 15),  u.  One  who  bases  moral 
principles  on  the  sense  of  duty, 
of-fi'cl-ate  ( tf-fYsh'Y-itt),  n.  A 
bodv  of  officials  or  officers.  R. 

||  of  fl-ci'na  (6f/Y-sT'nd),  n.  [L.l 
Workshop:  laboratory,  [inal. [ 
of-fic'i-nal-ly,  adv.  of  ofkm  -| 
II  0  f  f  i-c  i'n  a  S  c  u  1  p-t  o'r  i-a 
(Bf'Y-sT'nd  skulp-to'rY-a  ;  201). 
[NL.,  the  sculptor’s  workshop.] 
A st ran.  The  southern  constella¬ 
tion  Sculptor  Rare. 

II  Of  fl-ci'na  Ty  po-gra'phi-ca 
(tl'po-grfil'Y-kd  ;  tYp'o-).  [NL., 
the  printing  office. "[  Astron.  An 
asterism  east  of  Sirius.  Rare. 
of'fi-cine.n.  [F.]  Workshop;  lab¬ 
oratory:  monastery  office.  Obs. 
of'fl-cy,  r.  i.  [LL.  officiare  :  cf. 
F  officier.]  =  office.  Obs. 


off'ish-ne88,  7i.  See -ness. 
Offitorie.  ^  OFFERTORY, 
of'fle  (5f'’l).  Dial.  Eng.  var.  of 
OFFAL.  [4,/W«l.| 

off'-load7,  i*.  t.  To  unload.  So.  \ 
off'look  .  ii.  A  view  obtained 
by  looking  off. 

off'-ly  ing.  a.  Lying  off,  at  a 
distance  ;  remote  ;  outlying, 
off.  nom.  Abbr.  Official  no¬ 
menclature. 

offoughte,  p.  a.  [of-  -f  fought, 
p.  p.  of  fight.]  Worn  out  with 
fighting.  Obs. 

off '-put',  n.  Act  of  putting  off. 
off '-put  ter  (Sf'pdbt'Sr),  n.  One 
who  puts  off  ;  specif.,  a  loader 
of  coals  into  a  vessel  at  a  staith 
or  spout;  a  colliery  agent  at  a 
quay.  Dial.  Eng. 


offrand,  n.  [OF.  qfrende,  F.  of- 
f ramie,  LL.  offer  end  a ,  prop, 
neut.  pi.  of  gerundive  of  offer  re 
to  offer.]  Offering.  Obs. 
of'fre.  +  OFFER, 
off'-reck  on-ing,  v.  Something 
reckoned  on;  a  deduction  ; 
specif.,  formerly,  in  the  British 
army,  a  portion  of  the  troops’ 
pay  retained  by  the  command¬ 
ing  officers  of  regiments  to  cover 
charges  for  clothing,  etc. ;  — 
usually  in  j>l. 

of- fright',  v.  t.  3r  *.  ISee  of-  or 

a- ;  fright,  v.]  To  make  or  be 

afraid.  Obs. 

offringe.  +  offering. 

off 'sad  die.  v.  t.  Sc  i.  [Prob.  fr. 

D.afzade/en.  See  off;  saddle.] 

To  unsaddle.  South  Africa. 


off' scape,  7i.  [off  4-  -scape,  as  in 
landscape.]  A  distant  view  or 
prospect;  tnc  remoter  port  of  a 
view  or  prospect;  Painting ,  the 
distance  or  background, 
off'seum',  7i.  [off  +  Tie- 

moved  scum;  refuse;  dross, 
offset  blanket.  Print.  A  blanket 
used  on  a  press  to  absorb  ink 
offset  glass.  Mach.  A  lubricator 
bulged  on  one  side  so  as  to  lie 
up  close  to  a  flat  surface  on  the 
other  side. 

offset  sheet.  Print.  A  sheet  of 
paper  put  between  newly 
printed  sheets  to  prevent  on¬ 
sets  ;  —  called  also  slip  sheet. 
offset  staff.  Surv.  A  rod.  usu¬ 
ally  ten  links  long,  used  »n 
measuring  short  offsets. 


ale,  senate,  c&re,  Jim,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofd ;  eve,  $vent,  find,  recent,  maker;  Ice,  Ill;  old,  6bey,  orb,  6dd,  sfift,  connect ;  use,  unite,  urn,  up,  circus,  menu  ; 
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OIL  BLUE 


2.  Situated,  carried  on,  or  working,  at  a  distance  from  the 
shore  ;  as,  offshore  hailing  or  fishermen  ;  an  offshore  island 
Oli  shore'  (Sl'shor';  201,  205),  adv.  From  the  shore;  at  a 
distance  from  the  shore. 

offspring'  (8f 'spring'  ;  205),  n.  [AS.  ofspring.  See  OFF  ; 
spring.  J  1.  That  wlucli  springs  from  an  animal  or  plant  as 
an  individual  or  individuals  reproducing  its  kind  ;  progeny ; 
issue  ;  a  child  or  children  ;  a  descendant  or  descendants.  ’ 
2.  Specif. :  Moham.  Law.  The  direct  descendants  of  a  de¬ 
ceased  person,  constituting  the  hrst  class  of  residuaries. 

3  That  which  springs  from  something  ;  product ;  produce  ; 
result ;  issue ;  fruit. 

4  =  GENERATION,  5.  Obs. 

6  Descent;  derivation;  origin;  lineage.  Obs. 

6  Source;  origin;  spring;  fountain;  original.  Obs. 
off'take'  (8f'tak'  ;  205),  n.  '.Jilt  -f-  take.']  1.  Act  of  taking 
oil ;  specif.,  the  taking  off  or  purchase  of  goods. 

2.  Something  taken  off ;  a  deduction. 

3.  A  channel  for  taking  away  air  or  water ;  also,  the  point 
of  beginning  of  such  a  channel  ;  a  take-off. 

Off'ward  (-werd),  adv.  [off  f-  -ward.]  Off  or  away  from 
something  as  to  direction  or  position  ;  specif.,  Naut.,  off 
or  away  from  the  shore.  —  a.  a  Turned  off  or  away; 
averse.  Obs.  b  Off ;  as,  offward  foot.  Obs.  dk  J!. 
oft  (Sit ;  205),  adv.  [AS.  oft ;  akin  to  OS.  &  G.  oft,  OHG. 
ofto,  Sw.  oft  a ,  Dan.  ofie,  Icel.  opt,  Goth,  ufta  ;  orig.  uncert. 
Cf.  often.]  Often.  Archaic ,  Poetic ,  or  Dial.  Chaucer. 

Oft  she  rejects,  but  never  once  offends.  Pone. 

Oft,  a.  Often.  Obs.  or  Scot. 

Ol'ten  1  Sff’n ;  205;  see  note  below),  adv.  ;  of'ten-er  (-er) ; 
of'ten-est.  [Formerly  also  ofte,  fr.  oft.  See  oft,  adv.] 
Frequently  ;  many  times  ;  in  many  instances ;  not  seldom. 
Syn.  — Often,  frequently  are  ordinarily  used  with  little 
or  no  distinction.  But  often  refers  esp.  to  what  is  thought 
of  as  occurring  many  times,  without  regard  to  the  interval 
of  recurrence  ;  frequently  often  suggests  repetition,  esp. 
at  short  intervals  ;  as,  he  came  often,  he  called  frequently. 

",  The  pronunciation  Sf'ten,  which  is  not  recognized 
ill  the  dictionaries,  is  now  frequent  in  the  south  of  Eng¬ 
land,  and  is  often  used  in  singing.  Or/.  E.  I). 

Of'ten,  a.  Frequent ;  common  ;  repeated.  Archaic.  “Thine 
often  infirmities.”  1  Tim.  v.  23. 

of'ten-tlmes'  (-tlmz'),  adv.  [ often  -(-  time.]  Often, 
oft'tlme'  (Sft'tim'),  adv.  [oft  time.]  Oftentimes.  Ar¬ 
chaic.— a.  Frequent.  “  Ofttime  maladies.”  The  Forum. 
of '.'times'  (-tliuz'),  adv.  Oftentimes.  Archaic  or  R. 

Og  (5g),  n.  1.  Bib.  The  giant  king  of  Bashau  conquered 
by  Moses.  Dent.  i.  4. 

2.  The  Whig  poet  and  dramatist  Thomas  Shadwell  (1642?- 
92) ;  — so  called  from  his  size,  by  his  enemy  Dryden  in  sat¬ 
irizing  him  in  the  second  part  of  “Absalom  and  A  chitophel.” 
Og'dt^ad  (5g'd6-5d),  n.  [Gr.  oyfioas,  -a£o?,  fr.  otctw  eight.] 
a  The  number  eight,  b  A  group  or  set  of  eight ;  specif., 
Gnosticism ,  a  group  of  eight  divine  beings  or  of  eight  eons  ; 
also,  the  seat  of  rule  of  the  higher  archon  and  his  son. 
O-gee'  (o-je'),  n.  [F.  ogive.  See  ogive.]  1.  Arch,  a  = 
ogive,  1.  Obs.  b  A  molding  with  a  profile  in  the  form  of 
a  letter  S  ;  a  cyrna  recta  or  cyma  reversa.  Seo'MOLDiNG. 

2  Short  for  oqeb  arch,  etc. 

ogee  arch.  Arch.  A  pointed  arch  having  on  each  side  the 
curve  of  an  ogee,  that  is,  having  a  reversed  curve  near  the 
apex.  See  arch,  Illust.  (5).  Hence  ogee  doorway,  window,  etc. 
0  gee'chee  lime  (o-ge'che).  [From  the  Ogeechee  River  in 
Georgia.]  The  acid,  olive-shaped,  drupaceous  fruit  of  a 
species  of  tupelo  ( Nyssa  ogeche )  of  the  southern  United 
States  ;  also,  the  tree  itself. 

Og/ham,  or  og'am  (Bg'fim),  n.  [Ir.  ogham .]  1.  Any  of 

the  twenty  characters  which  together  form  the  ogham,  or 
ogam,  alphabet,  used  by  the  ancient  British  and  Irish.  These 
characters  date  from  the  .5th  or  6th  century,  and  are  of  obscure 
origin,  being  perhaps  derived  from  the  runes.  Each  character 
consists  of  from  one  to  five  thin  straight  lines  or  strokes  sym¬ 
metrically  arranged  with  regard  to  a  common  transverse  fine, 
above  or  below  which  they  ex¬ 
tend  perpendicularly,  or  which  it  /// 

they  cross  either  at  right  angles  |  ||  ||||  /// 

or  obliquely,  the  vowels,  equiva-  — - u - rff] - rrn - /// 

lent  to  a,  e ,  »,  o,  u,  being  repre-  /// 

sented  by  shorter  strokes  or  j  '  n 

notches  crossing  the  line  at  right  Cl  Cl  €  n  Tly 

angjes.  Several  characters  with  Ogham  1 

equivalents  are  here  shown.  ®  ’ 

2.  The  system  of  writing  which  employed  these  charac¬ 
ters,  or  an  inscription  in  them. 

3.  A  method  of  speaking  used  by  the  ancient  Irish. 

There  existed,  to  he  sure,  a  kind  of  pedantic  puzzle  speech, 


also  called  ogham,  some  examples  of  which  have  been  preserved 
in  Middle  Irish  manuscripts.  N.  Int.  Eticyc. 

o-gham'ic.  o  gam'ic  (6-gam'Tk),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to 
the  oghams  or  ogham  ;  written  in  oghams. 

0-gi'val  (6-ji'vdl),  a.  [Cf.  F.  ogival .]  1.  Having  the 

form  of  an  ogive,  or  pointed  arch,  as  the  head  of  a  shot. 

2.  Arch.  Having  the  characteristics  of  a  building  or  style 
in  which  pointed  arches  and  ribbed  vaulting  predominate. 
See  ogive. 

O-gi'val,  n.  Ordnance.  The  ogival  curve  of  the  head  of  a 
projectile  ;  also,  the  portion  having  such  a  curve. 

(/give  (o'jiv  ;  -jTv),  n.  [F.  ogive ,  OF.  also  angire  a  pointed 
arch,  LL.  augiva  a  double  arch  of  two  at  right  angles  ; 
orig.  uncert.  ;  cf.  F.  auge  trough.]  1.  Arch,  a  The  arch 
or  rib  crossing  a  Gothic  vault  diagonally,  b  A  pointed  arch. 
2.  Ordnance.  An  ogival. 

O'gle  (o'g’l),  v.  i. ;  o'gled  (o'g’ld);  o'gling  (o'glTng). 
[Prob.  freq.  fr.  OL>.  oogen  to  cast  sheep’s  eyes  upon,  ir. 
D.  oog  eye;  cf.  G.  dugeln  to  ogle,  fr.  auge  eye,  D.  ooglon- 
ken  to  ogle.  See  eye.]  To  cast  amorous  or  coquettish 
glances  designed  to  attract  notice  or  invite  advances. 

O'gle,  v.  t.  1.  To  view  or  look  at  with  glances  designed 
to  attract  notice  or  invite  advances. 

And  ogling  all  their  audience,  ere  they  speak.  Dryden. 
2.  To  fasten  or  keep  one’s  eyes  upon  ;  to  eye  ;  examine. 
O'gle,  7i.  1.  An  eye  ;  —  usually  in  pi.  Slang ,  Orig.  [ Vaga¬ 

bonds'  Cant. 

2.  An  amorous  or  coquettish  glance  or  look ;  a  glance  de¬ 
signed  tojittract  notice  or  invite  advances.  Baron. 

O'gre  (o'ger),  n.  [F.;  orig.  uucert.J  A  monster  or  hideous 
giant  of  fairy  tales  and  folklore,  who  lives  on  human  be¬ 
ings  ;  hence,  any  frightful  giant ;  a  hideous  or  cruel  man. 
His  schoolroom  must  have  resembled  an  ogre's  den.  Macaulay. 
O'gre-ish  (-Ish),  o'grlsh  (o'grtsh),  a.  Resembling  an  ogre; 
having  the  character  or  appearance  of  an  ogre  ;  suitable 
for  an  ogre.  “  An  ogreish  kind  of  jocularity.”  Dickens. 
O'gress  (o'grSs),  n.  [F.  ogresse.]  A  female  ogre. 

O  &y&'i  an  (i-jTj'T-rtn),  a.  [L.  Ogygius,  Gr.  ’Hyuyiov.] 
Of  or  pert,  to  Ogyges,  a  mythical  king  of  ancient  Attica 
or  Boeotia,  or  designating  a  great  deluge  said  to  have  oc¬ 
curred  in  his  reign  ;  primeval  ;  very  aged  ;  ancient. 

Oh  (o),  interj.  [See  O,  interj.]  An  exclamation  express¬ 
ing  various  emotions,  according  to  the  tone  and  manner, 
especially  surprise,  pain,  sorrow,  anxiety,  shame,  disappro¬ 
bation,  or  a  wish.  See  O,  Note. 
oh,  n. ;  pi.  on’s,  ohs  (oz).  The  interjection  or  exclama¬ 
tion  oh  ;  as,  he  uttered  several  oh's. 

Ohm  (5m),  n.  [After  the  German  electrician  G.  S.  Ohm .] 
Elec.  The  practical  unit  of  electrical  resistance,  being 
the  resistance  of  a  circuit  in  which  a  potential  difference 
of  one  volt  produces  a  current  of  one  ampere.  The  true 
ohm,  or  theoretical  ohm,  is  a  resistance  equal  to  10*'  units 
of  resistance  of  the  C.  G.  S.  system  of  electromagnetic 
units.  The  International  ohm,  defined  by  the  International 
Electrical  Congress  at  Chicago  in  1893,  is  substantially 
equal  to  the  true  ohm  and  is  now  legalized  by  Great 
Britain,  the  United  States,  and  various  other  states.  It  is 
the  resistance  offered  to  an  unvarying  electric  current  by 
a  column  of  mercury  at  the  temperature  of  melting  ice, 
14.4521  grams  in  mass,  of  a  constant  cross-sectional  area, 
and  of  the  length  of  106.3  centimeters.  The  practical  ohm, 
as  originally  defined  in  1363  and  called  the  British  Associa¬ 
tion  unit  or  ohm,  is  equal  to  .9866  international  ohm.  The 
so-called  legal  ohm  (defined  by  the  Paris  Congress  of  1884)  is 
equal  to  .9972  international  ohm.  It  was  never  legalized 
in  America  or  Great  Britain. 

Ohm'age  (om'aj),  n.  Elec.  The  resistance  of  a  conductor 
expressed  in  ohms. 

ohm'le  (-Tk),  a.  Elec.  Of  or  pert,  to  an  ohm  ;  measured 
in  ohms.  —  ohmic  resistance,  Elec.,  true  (electrical)  resist¬ 
ance  when  necessary  to  distinguish  from  certain  other 
quantities,  as  reactance,  apparent  resistance,  etc. 
Ohm'me'ter  (-me'ter),  n.  [ohm  -f-  -meter.]  Elec.  An  in¬ 
strument  for  indicating  directly  resistance  in  ohms. 

Ohm’s  law  (omz).  Elec.  The  law  that  the  strength  or 
intensity  of  an  unvarying  electrical  current  is  directly 
proportional  to  the  electromotive  force,  and  inversely  pro¬ 
portional  to  the  resistance  of  the  circuit.  The  law  does 
not  hold  for  alternating  currents  unless  modified  so  as  to 
include  the  effects  of  counter  electromotive  force. 

O-ho'  (6-ho'),  interj.  [O  -f-  //o,  interj.]  An  exclamation  of  j 
surprise,  etc. 

-Old  (-oid).  [Gr.  -o-ei5i7<?,  fr.  form,  akin  to  iSeivto  see, 
and  E.  wit :  cf.  F.  -aide,  L.  -o'ides.]  A  suffix  or  combining  ; 


form  meaning  like ,  resembling ,  in  the  form  of ;  as  in  an- 
thropou/,  asteroM,  spherou/.  In  zoology  words  in  -oid  are 
often  used  as  practically  equiv.  to  those  in  -me  or  -id. 
0-ld'l  um  (o-Td'T-wm),  n.  ;  L.  pi.  -ia  (-d).  [NL.,  dim.  fr. 
Gr.  u>ov  egg.]  But.  a  A  form  genus  of  minute  fungi  of 
the  order  Moniliales,  the  species  of  which,  however,  are 
now  considered  to  represent  the  conidial  stage  of  various 
mildews  ( Erysibacea ?).  They  occur  on  various  living  or 
decaying  animal  and  vegetable  substances.  O.  albicans  is 
the  cause  of  aphthous  sore  throat,  or  thrush.  (J.  tuckeri 
produces  one  of  the  most  destructive  fungous  diseases  of 
the  European  grape,  b  [/.  c.J  One  of  the  concatenate  co- 
nidia  found  m  this  group. 

Oil  (oil),  n.  [ME.  oile ,  OF.  oile ,  oille,  F.  huile ,  fr.  L.  ole- 
uni ,  fr.  Gr.  eAatov.  Cf.  olive.]  1.  Any  of  a  large  class 
of  unctuous  combustible  substances  which  are  liquid,  or 
at  least  easily  liquefiable  on  warming,  and  soluble  in  ether, 
but  not  in  water.  They  are  usually  lighter  than  water  and 
soluble  also  in  alcohol.  According  to  their  origin,  oils 
are  classed  as  vegetable,  animal,  and  mineral,  oils  ;  according 
to  their  behavior  on  heating,  as  fixed,  or  fatty,  and  volatile, 
or  essential,  oils.  Most  fixed  oils  belong  chemically  to  the 
fats,  stearin  and  palmitin  usually  prevailing  in  the  solid 
oils  and  fats, and  olein  in  liquid  ones.  See  pat,  wax.  The 
fixed  oils  are  classed  as  drying,  semidrying,  and  nondrylng, 
oils,  according  to  the  degree  to  which  they  thicken  by  ab- 
soromg  oxygen.  The  animal  and  vegetable  oils,  fats,  and 
waxes  have  been  grouped  thus:  1.  Olive  oil  group:  vege¬ 
table,  non-drying.  2.  Cottonseed  oil  group :  vegetable,  semi- 
drying.  3.  Linseed  oil  group:  vegetable,  drying.  4.  Castor 
oil  group  :  vegetable,  viscous,  medicinal.  5.  Palm  oil  group  : 
vegetable,  solid  fats.  6.  Coconut  oil  group  :  vegetable,. solid, 
partly  waxlike.  7.  Lard  oil  group  :  animal,  liquid  fats.  8.  Tal¬ 
low  group:  animal,  solid  fats.  9.  Whale  oil  group  :  rinarine 
animals,  liquid  fats.  10.  Sperm  oil  group:  animal,  liquid 
waxes.  11.  Spermaceti  group:  solid  waxes.  The  origiu  of 
mineral  oils  is  uncertain.  See  petroleum. 

(IQF"  See  Table  op  Oils  and  Fats,  on  p.  1496. 

2.  Any  substance  of  an  oily  consistency  ;  as,  oil  of  vitriol. 

3.  Art.  a  Oil  color ;  as,  to  paint  in  oils,  b  A  painting  in 
oil  colors ;  —  usually  in  pi.  ;  as,  fine  oils.  Colloq. 

4  Short  for  oilskin  :  —  usually  in  pi.  Col  log. 
oil  of  amber,  a  colorless  to  yellowish  brown  oil  of  empyreu- 
matic  odor  and  acrid  tastet  made  by  dry  distillation  of 
amber.  It  is  used  in  medicine  as  a  stimulant,  antispas- 
rnodic,  and  rubefacient.  —  o.  of  bitter  almonds,  bitter-alm- 
oud  oil.  See  oil.  Table  /.  The  artificial  or  imitation  oil 
of  bitter  almonds  is  nitrobenzene.  —  o.  of  brick,  empyreu- 
matic  oil  obtained  by  subjecting  a  brick  soaked  in  oil  to 
distillation  at  a  high  temperature,  —  used  by  lapidaries  as 
a  vehicle  for  the  emery  by  which  stones  and  gems  are  sawn 
or  cut.  — o.  of  cade.  See  1st  cade.  —  o.  of  caoutchouc,  a  mixture 
of  hydrocarbons  obtained  by  the  dry  distillation  of  caout¬ 
chouc  ;  —  called  also  caoutcrioucin.  —  o.  of  flints,  6»/</  Chem ., 
liquor  of  Hints.  —  o.  of  mlrbane,  Chem.,  nitrobenzene.  —  o. 
of  myreia.  =  bay  OIL  a.  —  o.  of  philosophers’.  See  philoso¬ 
pher's  oil.  — o.  of  spike.  See  2u  aspic.  —  o.  of  talc,  a  nos¬ 
trum  of  calcined  talc,  famous  in  the  17th  century  as  a 
cosmetic. #  Obs.— o.  of  the  Dutch  chemists.  Old  Chem.,  ethyl¬ 
ene  chloride.  —  o.  of  vitriol,  concentrated  sulphuric  acid. 
See  sulphuric  acid.  —  o.  of  wine,  cenantbic  etner.  —  o.  om- 
phaclne.  See  omphacine. 

Oil  (oil),  v.  t.  ;  oiled  (oild) ;  oil'ing.  1.  To  anoint  cere¬ 
monially  with  oil.  Obs. 

2.  To  smear  or  rub  over  with  oil;  to  lubricate  with  oil; 
to  furnish  or  feed  with  oil. 

3.  Fig.  a  To  bribe ;  as,  to  oil  a  person’s  hand,  b  To 
make  bland  or  smooth  ;  to  Hatter  ;  as,  to  oil  the  tongue. 

4.  To  turn  into,  or  make  of  the  consistence  of,  oil. 

oil,  v.  i.  To  become  like  oil  in  consistence. 

oil  beetle.  Any  beetle  of  the 
genus  Meloe  or  an  allied  ge¬ 
nus  having  a  swollen  body 
and  short  elytra  which  over¬ 
lap  at  the  base  instead  of 
meeting  in  a  straight  line. 

They  pass  through  more  than 
the  usual  number  of  stages  in 
their  development.  When  dis¬ 
turbed  they  emit  from  the 
joints  of  the  legs  a  yellowish 
oily  liquid. 

oil  berry,  a  An  olive.  Obs. 
b  The  fruit  of  the  oil  palm. 

oil'bird',  n.  The  guacliaro. 

oil  blue  A  blue  pigment,  essentially  a  sulphide  of  copper 
ground  and  mixed  with  oil. 


a  Oil  Beetle  ( Meloe  angustt- 
rollis).  (jj)  b  Triunguiin,  or 
Early  Larva,  enlarged. 


off'skip.  Var.  of  offscaue. 

offte.  oft.  [Dark.  Obs.  I 
of-fuac".  a.  [Cf.  OBKL’SK.]| 
offus'eate  (rt-fns'k5t).  of  fus 
ca'tion  (ft  f'u  s-k  a's  h  u  n).  = 

OBKI  SCATE,  OBFUSCATION.  Obs. 
or  R.  [ward,  /hrre.l 

off 'wards  (5f'wPrdz),rt</u.  Off-| 
off  '-white',  a.  Falling  short  of 
white  :  —  with  a  suggestion  of 
off-color  (sense  b),  yellowish, 
ofglad,  >•.  i.  (See  of-  :  olad,  v. 
V  "*1  To  rejoice  greatly.  Obs. 
of-go',  17.  t.  [AS.  off  fan  to  de¬ 
mand,  obtain.)  Obs.  1.  To  gain; 
obtain  ;  earn;  also,  to  attain. 

2.  To  go  throughout, 
ofgrede,  r.  t.  [of-  +  grede. J  To 
call  for.  Obs.  [  Ohs.  I 

ofhard,  mil 7.  With  difficulty.! 
Of-hold'.  v.  t.  (AS-  ofhealdan.] 
To  withhold.  Obs. 
of  hungered,  a.  (AS.  of  hf/n- 
grod.  Famished;  hungry  Ohs. 

I!  o  fl-ci'na  (fi't’C-the'na  ;  138). 
[Sp.  ]  A  factory  :  works, 
o  fld'i-an.  Ophidian.  Ref.  Sp. 
of'lete,  1 1.  (AS.  ofliele,  of  ate, 
fr.  LL.  oblata.  Cf  oblation. j 
Ohs.  1.  Offering  ;  oblation. 

2.  A  eucharistic  wafer. 

Of-iie',  t.  IAS  ntiirgan  to  hurt 
by  lyinST  upon.]  To  weary  with 
lying:  also,  to  lie  with.  Obs. 
oflonged,  a.  [AS.  oflangod.] 
Longing.  Obs.  [Minor.  | 

0.  F-  M  Abbr.  Order  of  Friars  | 
ofn.  oven. 

o' fold.  a.  (AS.  dnfenld.  See 
On  k  ;  -fold.)  Onefold.  Obs. 
oforn.  +  afore. 

II  o  for7tu  na'to8  ni'mi  um.  su'a 
Bi  bo'na  no'rint.  a-grt'co-las 
(nTmrT-0m,  d-grTk'b-ltts)  !  (L.) 
Otoohappy  husbandmen, if  they 
but  knew  their  own  blessings. 

Vergil  (  Georgies,  II.  458,  459).  1 


i  ofre  +  offer.  [tain.  Obs.  I 

of  reach',  v.  t  To  reach  ;  at- 1 
of-right'  ^  offright. 
ofrung.  +  offering. 
of  sake',  r.  f.  [AS.  ofsacan  ; 
of-  (see  of-)  +  sacan  to  accuse.] 
To  deny.  Obs. 

of-8cape',  >•.  i.  To  escape.  Ohs. 
ofseche,  r.  t.  [ME.  ;  of-  4-  sechen 
to  seek.]  ToBeek:  approach ;  at¬ 
tack  ;  also,  to  beseech.  Obs. 
of-aee',  v.  t.  [AS.  oision.  See 
of-;  see.]  See;  observe.  Obs. 
of-send',  v.  t.  [AS.  of  send  an. 
See  of-.]  To  send  for.  Obs. 
of  serve,  t.  [of-  4-  .wue.] 
To  earn  ;  deserve  Obs. 
of-set',  t-  [AS  ofsettan.  See 
of-  ;  set,  77.]  To  beset.  Obs. 
ofshamed,  a.  [AS.  ofsceamod , 
p.  p.  of  ofsceamian.  See  of-; 
shame,  v.]  Ashamed.  Obs. 
of-slay,  v.  t.  [AS.  ofstean.  See 
of-;  SLAY,  i’.]  To  slay.  Obs. 
ofsprenge  +  offspring. 
of-Btrength',r.f.  To  fortify.  Ohs. 
of-swlnk',  v.  t.  To  labor  for  or 
get  by  labor.  Obs.  [ought. I 
oft.  Obs.  or  dial.  Eng  var.  of  | 
of  take',  v.  t.  Obs.  a  To  over¬ 
take.  b  To  take  off  ;  to  remove, 
of'ten-ly.  adv.  Often.  Ohs. 
of'ten-neBB.  n.  Frequency, 
of' tens.  adv.  Often.  Obs.  or 
Dial.  Eng. 

of'ten-Blthe',  adv.  [often  4 -sith 
time.]  Oftentimes  ;  often.  Obs. 
of' ten-tide  .  adr.  [often  4-  tide 
time.]  Oftentimes  ;  often.  Obs. 
of'ten-tlme  ,  adv.  Oftentimes. 
Rare.  —  a.  Frequent, 
ofteone.  r.  t.  [of-  4-  ME.  teonrn 
to  irritate.  AS.  Ionian.]  To 
vex  :  irritate.  Obs. 
oft'er.  adr.,  rompar.  of  oft. 
of  th&l'mlc.  Ophthalmic.  R.Sp. 
of-thal'my  Ophthalmy.  R.Sp. 


[See 


Obs. 

Obs. 


of-thlnk',  v.  t.  ir  i.  [AS-  of py li¬ 

cit  n .  See  off.]  To  cause  or  feel 
displeasure,  grief.or  repentance: 
—  chiefly  impersonal.  [ Obs. | 

of-thowed.  p.  j).  Thawed  away.  | 
ofthur8t.  *r  ATHIRST, 
oft'ly,  adv.  Often.  Rare. 
oft'ness.  n.  [oft  4-  -mw.]  Of 
tenness.  Ohs.  or  R. 
oftsltbe,  oftslthes.  adr. 
oft  ;  SITU.]  Often.  Obs. 
oftyene.  ofteone. 
ofurne.  g.  g.  of  ofaerne. 
of-wake',  v.  i.  To  waken. 

0G.  0.  G.  Abbr.  Ogee. 

0.  G.  Abhr.  Outer  Guard  ;  Out¬ 
side  Guard  or  Guardian. 

0  Gael.,  or  OGael.  Old  Gaelic, 
ogaln.  ^  again.  (See  airk.| 
og'-ai  re  (fig 'T'r  P  ;  fig 'nr'),  ;/.j 
Og  al-la'la  (fig'4-1  ii'l  a),  n. 

1.  One  of  an  important  Sioux 
tribe  mostly  nt  Pine  Ridge 
Agency,  South  Dakota 

2.  Geol.  A  late  Tertiary  forma¬ 

tion  of  Nebraska  and  adjacent 
State*.  [HAM,  OOIIAMIC.j 

og'am.  (y gam'ic.  Vars.  ofoo-| 
o'gart.  +  angard. 

Og  co-ceph'a-luB  (fig'kfi-sel'd- 
l«s),  n.  [XL.  ;  Gr.  <’y*os  bulk 
4-  head.)  Zo'ol.  The  ge¬ 

nu*  consisting  of  the  typical  bat- 
fishes  (see  ratfish  aj.  Malthe 
is  a  synonym.  It  is  the  type  of  a 
snial 1 1  am ily ,  Og  co-ce-  phal '  1-dae 
(-sMftl'T-dc),  syn.  Malt  hid 
og'do-aa  (fig'dfi-tts),  n.  [Gr. 
oySoac.]  Ogdond.  Rare. 
og  do-as'tich.  -as'tlck,  or  -as'- 
tlque,  u.  [Gr.  oySoa?  ogdond 4- 
<7Ti\09  a  verse.]  A  poem  or 
stanza  of  eight  lines.  Ohs. 
o  geed'  (fi-jed'),  a.  Provided 
with  an  ogee  or  ogees  ;  shaped 
like  an  ogee. 


ogee  member  =  ogee,  2. 

o'ger.  Ogre.  Ref.  Sp. 
og  ga-ni'tion  (figVr-nTsh'tln),  77. 
[L.  oggannire  to  snarl  at:  oh  (see 
on-)  4-  gnnnn  e  to  yelp  ]  Snarl¬ 
ing  ;  grumbling.  ’Obs. 
og'gel.  f  OUOLE. 
ogh.  •]•  ocii,  OWE. 
oght.  +  AUGHT. 

oghte.  *f*  ought. 

O'gi-er  the  Dane  (5'jY-Sr ;  fi'- 
zhya').  [Trans,  of  F.  Ogier  le 
DanoisA  A  Danish  prince,  a 
hero  of  medieval  Frencli  ro¬ 
mance,  who.*e  exploits  are  told 
in  certain  chan>ons  de  geste. 
He  saves  France  from  the  Sara¬ 
cens.  Cf.  Olg er  Danske. 
o'gived  (o'jTvd  ;  -jTvd),  a.  Con¬ 
sisting  of  an  ogive  or  ogives  ; 
shaped  like  an  ogive. 

O'gle-by,  Lord  (fi'g’l-bY).  An 
aged  beau,  who  affects  gavety 
and  youth,  in  the  comedy  oi  the 
“Clandestine  Marriage,"  by 
Colman  and  Garrick, 
o'gler  (fi'gl?r),  n.  One  who| 
o'gli-o.  +  OLIO, 
oglyft.  +  aoi.ifte. 

Og'ma  (fig'niii),  n.  [Cf.  ogham.] 
Celt.  Myth.  In  Irish  legend,  a 
son  of  Dagda.  He  is  the  reputed 
inventor  of  ogham  characters, 
og'mic  tfig'mlk ),  a.  Oghamic. 

||  o'gnl  m&l  non  vien  per  n<u)o'- 
ce-re(fi'nye  mill  nfin  vyCn  n?r 
n6'ch5-ra  :  nwfi'chfi-ra ).  [It  ] 
Every  misfortune  does  not  come 
to  injure,  i.  e.,  is  not  an  evil. 

II  o'gni  me-da'glia  a  il  suo  ro- 
ve'scio  (ma-darva  ii  el  swfi  ro- 
va'shfi).  [It.]  Every  medal  has 
it-  rr\  er  e. 

o  gniun'.  or  og-nun',  per  si._e 
Dio  per  tut'ti  (o'nyoon'  p5r  su, 
a  dyo  p?r  toot'te).  [It.]  Everv 
man  for  himself,  andGod  for  all. 


0'gor,  71.  =  Uigur. 

ogrefe.  agrief. 
o>gre-iah  ly.  adv.  of  ogrf.ish. 
o'gre-ism  (o'gtJr-Tz’m  1.  o'grism 
I  (o'grTz’m),  71.  See -ism. 
o'gress  (5'gr5s),/i.  (F.  ogresse.] 
Her.  =  UKI.LET,  77.,  4. 
o'griah.  o'grism.  %'ars.  of 
ogreish,  ogreism. 
o’  Groat'.  John  (fi-grSt'  ;  fi- 
grot'),o/  Johnny  Groat.  A  name 
which  occurs  in  the  phrase 
“John  o’ Groat’s  House,"  desig¬ 
nating  an  ancient  building  for¬ 
merly  situated  near  Duncansby 
Head,  the  most  northerly  point 
in  Great  Britain.  John  of  Grout, 
or  Groot.and  his  hrothersaresaid 
to  have  been  Hollanders  who 
settled  in  Scotland  about  1489. 
ogt  ^  ought,  ji.  Sr  adr. 
og'thi-ern.  Var.  of  ootiern  R. 
ogtlern,  n.  (Ir.  og-thierna  young 
lord.]  A  young  lord.  Obs. 

O  gyg'e-an.  Var.  of  Ogvgian. 
0-gyg'i-a  (fi-jTj'T-d),  n.  [L.,  fr. 
Gr.  ’Hyvyia.l  See  Calypso,  1. 
ogyl,  v.  7.  [Ci.  ugly.]  To  shud¬ 
der.  Obs. 

oh.  +  owe.  [(at). I 

oh.  7*.  t.  ir  i.  To  exclaim  oh .' | 
O'had  (o'hfid).  Rib. 

OH.  B.M  8.  Abbr.  On  His  (or 
Her)  Britannic  Majesty’s  Serv¬ 
ice. 

II  o'he  Mam  sa'tis  est.  [L.]  Ho 
there!  tnere  is  enough  already. 

Horace,  Plautus,  Martial. 
0'hel  (o'hfil).  Rib. 

0.  H.  G.,  or  OHG.  Abbr.  Old 
High  German, 
oh-hone.  +  ochonk. 
o-hl'a  (5-he'ii),  77.  [Hawaiian.] 
&  Any  of  several  timber  trees  oi 
the  genus  Metrosideros.  b  Ma- 
lay  apple.  Ha wai i.  [buckeye. | 

I  Ohio  buckeye.  The  yellow! 


ohm'&d  (fim'fid),  77.  =  ohm. 

Obs.  or  R. 

ohm  -am 'me' ter.  n.  A  com¬ 
bined  ohm  meter  ami  ammeter, 
ohm  mile.  Elec.  A  resistance  of 
one  ohm  per  mile. 

0.  H  M  S.  Abbr.  On  Hie  (or 
Her)  Majesty's  Service. 

Ohm's  prism  A  simple  form 
of  bipnsm  (in  sense  a) 

II  oh 'ne  Hast',  oh  neRast'ifi'nB 
hast',  o  n?  rast').  [G.]  With¬ 
out  haste,  without  rest  ;  —  6aid 
of  the  sun  or  stars.  Motto  of 
Goethe. 

ohnien.  own. 

0'ho-lai  (3'hfi-lT  ;  C-h5'->  D. 

Rib. 

0'ho-li  (-11).  D.  Bib. 
o  hone'  (o-h  5  n').  Var.  of 

OCHOXE. 

Oht  AUGHT.  [OWE. | 

ohte  f  ought  ;  obs.  pret  of  j 
oht-scipen.  [Cf .  M  E.  oht,  airiht, 

aught,  E.  AUGHT,  -SHIP.] 

Bravery  ;  worth.  Obs. 
ohut-  ■£  AUGHT, 
oi-dem'a-tous  (oi-dPni'd-tas;  oi- 
de'md-).  Var.  of  o-:dematous. 
oier.  «]•  otek. 
oiez.  f  oyez. 
oignement.  +  ointment. 

||  oi  gnon'  (o'nvd.N'),  n  ;  pi 
-GNON3  (-nydN').  IF.  1  Onion. 
0-i'i  (fi-P'e),  n.  [Maori.]  A 
mutton  bird  (Pufinus  gnseus) 
of  New’  Zealand, 
oi  ki-o-ma'ni-a  (oi'kY-fi-ma' 
nl-d).  Var.  of  (ECIoman’ia. 
oi'kist  (oi'kYst).  ol'kold,  etc 
^'ar^.  of  (EC  I  ST,  (Eco  1 D,  etc. 
oLkol'o-gy  ( oi-kfil  'fi-jl ),  //  [  Gr. 
oikoc  house  -f  -logy. ]  1.  Var. 
of  ECOLOGY. 

2.  The  science  of  housekeeping; 
household  economics.  [  G65.I 

oil.  77.  [Cf.  OLIO.]  =  OLIO,  l.| 


food,  foot ;  out,  oil ;  chair  ;  go  ;  sing,  igk  ;  then,  thin  ;  nature,  verdure  (250) ;  K  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144) ;  bON  ;  yet ;  zh  =  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  § 
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TABLE  OF  OILS  AND  FATS. 


ABBREVIATIONS. 

W.  =  wood 
adult.  =  adulterant 
cook.  ==  cooking 
flav.  =  flavor;  flavoring 
ilium.  =  illuniinant 
liu  =  liqueur 
med.  =  medicine 
perf.  =  perfumery;  per¬ 
fuming 

Gy  The  word  oil  is  to  be  understood  as  forming  a  part  of  the 
name  (thus:  African  palm  =  African-palm  oil),  except  where 
another  word  is  printed,  as  in  cacao  butter. 

•  Further  information  will  be  iound  in  the  Vocabulary. 

I.  Vegetable  Oils. 


B.  =  berries 
F.  =  fruits 
FI.  =  flowers 
H.  =  herbage 

K.  =  kernels 

L.  =  leaves 
N.  =  nuts 
R.  =  roots 
8.  —  seeds 


d  =  drying 
e  =  essential 
f=  fixed 
nd  =  nondrying 
*  =  solid  at  ordi¬ 
nary  temper¬ 
atures 

sd  =  semidrying 


SOURCE. 

AP- 

SA TURE : 

NAME. 

SP. 

CHIEF  USES. 

OR. 

African-palm 

African  oil  palm  :  S. 

.05 

f ,  s:  Soap,  butter. 

aJowan 

Ptychotis  coptica ;  S 

.90-03 

e:  Med.;  thymol. 

elispice 

=  RIM  ENT  A  OIL. 

almond 

See  Vocab. 

and& 

Joannesia  pnneeps;  S. 

.92 

f;  Medicine. 

andlroba 

=  CARAI\V  FAT  or  OIL. 

andropogon 

Andropogon  sp. 

88-1+ 

e;  Perfume. 

angelica 

Angelica  archanyclica 

91 

e:  Liqueurs. 

angostura 

Angostura  bark 
Pinnunella  am sum  and 
Jlliciuni  rc runr,  F. 

93-96 

e:  Liqueurs. 

.98-  99 

e ;  Med.,  liqueurs. 
f;  nd;  Adult,  of 

apricot 

Apricot  kernels 

.92 

almond  oil. 

arachis 

=  PEANUT  OIL. 

argan 

Argania  sideroxylon ;  F . 

.92 

ft  nd;  Food 

argomone 

Aryemone  sp  :  S. 

jt  d;  Arts,  med 

arti?t’s 

=  K  UK  UN  E  OIL. 

asafetida 

Asafetida 

.98-99 

e: 

Asa  rum  Bp. 

1  06 

e:  Perfume 

Melissa  officinalis 
Ocimum  basilicum;  R. 

.89-  93 

e:  Perfume. 

basil 

.91-99 

e:  Periume. 

bassia 

=  illirk.  2,  ocab. 

bay 

See  Vocab. 

bayberry 
becuiba  fat. 

=  nAY  oil  a,  Vocab. 

oil,  or  tallow  Myristica  hicuhyha ;  S. 

,t.s:  Candles,  med. 

beechnut 

Beechnuts 

.92 

/,  sd:  Soap,  ilium. 

ben 

benne 

bergamot 

Morinya  mortnga ;  S. 

=  SESAME  OIL. 

fruit  Citrus  bcrgamia ; 

.91 

Jt  nd:  Arts. 

rind  of  F. 

.88-  9+ 

e:  Perfume 

bicuhyta  fat. 

=  nncriRA  pat,  etc. 

See  Vocal). 

1.0S± 

fdv,  mcd.l 

bitter- almond 

Bitter  almonds 

ei  Perfume,  can  | 

bl.  mustard 

See  MUSTARD  OIL. 

bom&h-nut 

Bomah  nuts 

/:  Cookerv. 

Borneo  tallow 

Shore  a.  Hoped ,  etc.;  F 

t,si  Soup,  candles. 

Brazil-nut 

Brazil  nuts 

.91 

1.  sd:  Arts. 

cacao  butter 

Theobroma  cacao;  S. 

.95-97 

J,s:  See  cacao, 2. 

cajuput 

Melaleuca  sp.;  L. 

.92-  93 

e:  Medicine. 

calamus 

.looms  calamus ;  R. 

96-1.0 

e :  Perfume,  liq. 

callicoonah 

=  KUNDAII  OIL. 

ftd:  Arts. 

camollne 

f'arnelina  sativa;  S. 

.92 

camomie 

See  Vocab. 

e:  Arts,  medicine. 

camphor 

camphorwood 

Camphor  tree;  W. 
Dn/obalanops  aroma - 

.88-96 

.90 

e:  Medicine. 

tica 

CananqUim  odoratum ; 

cananga 

c:  Perfume. 

FI. 

.91-.9-] 

candlenut 

=  KEKI  N  K  OIL. 

canella-bark 

Cai.ella  icinterana 

.92-94 

e:  Medicine 

carapa  fat  or 

Carapa  yuiancnsis ;  S 

.92 

f,s:  See  Carapa, 

oil 

V  ocab. 

caraway 

Caraway  seeds 

.90-92 

e:  Perf.,  liq.,  med. 

cardamom 

Cardamom  seeds 

.89-95 

e :  Medicine. 

Carhna  acaulis;  R 

1.03+ 

e :  Medicine. 

cascarllla 
cashew,  cash- 

Cascarilla  bark 

=  CARDOL,  Vocab. 

.89-.03 

e:  Flavor. 

1.04+ 

CmnamoiNum  cassia;  FI. 

e:  Perfume. 

castor* 

Ricmus  communis  ;  8. 

.96-.  97 

ft  sd:  Med.,  arts. 

cedar 

cedar-leaf 

Jumper  uj  viryimana ; 
W 

Jumperus  or  Chamsr- 

.94-90 

c:  Perf.  soap. 

cy /juris  ;  L. 

.88-89 

e:  Perfume. 

cedar  nut 
cedarwood. 

Pinus  cembra;  S. 

.93 

Jtd:  Medicine. 

Cedrela  odorata;  W. 

.91-94 

e:  Arts. 

celery 

Celerv:  S.  &  L. 

.H4-.S9 

e:  Medicine. 

champaca 

Mic/ielia  champaca;  FI. 

.91-94 

e:  Periume. 

chaulmoogra 

chenopodlum 

Gynocardia  sp.;  S. 
Chenopodium  ant  he  l- 

.90-98 

/,  s:  Medicine. 

e:  Medicine. 

minticum 

Primus  serotina;  K. 

ft  nd:  Flavor. 

chen-y-tark 

Primus  virymiana;  B. 

1.05 

e:  Flavor. 

cherry-kernel 
Chinese  tal¬ 
low 

Prunus  ccrasus;  K. 

.92 

ft  nd:  F  lavor. 

Sapium  sebiferum ;  S. 

ft  s:  See  Vocab. 

Chinese-,  or 

See  wood  oil,  Vocab. 

Cinnamon  bark 

1.03 

e:  Med.,  flavor. 
e:  Perfume. 

Cinnamon  tree:  L 

1  05 

Citrus  medica;  Rind 

.S+.87 

e:  Perfume,  flav. 

Citronella  grass 

.89-92 

c :  Periume. 

clove 

Cloves 

1  05± 

c:F  lav., perf., med. 

cochlearia 

Cochlearia  officinalis 

.94—90 

e :  Arts. 

cocoa  butter 
coconut  oil  or 

=  CACAO  BUTTER. 

butter 

cocum  butter 

See  Vocab. 

or  oil’ 

Garcima  fndtea;  S 

90 

f  s:  See  cocum. 

coffee-berry 

Coff'ea  arahica;  S. 

.95 

ft  nd: 

cohune 

At  tuba  roh  une;  S. 

J ;  Adulterant. 

colza 

=  RARE  OIL. 

coondah 

=  KUNDAII  OIL. 

[TAIBA.  l.l 

copaiba* 
copra  butter 

Copaiva 

e:  Med.  Seeco-| 

or  oil 

coquito 

coriander 

=  COCONUT  OIL.  Vocab. 
Elseis  melanococca;  F. 

f:  Soap. 

Coriander  seeds 

.87-89 

e:  Medicine. 

corn 

=  MAIZE  OIL 

coatus 

Theodorea  lap/>a 

.98 

ei  Perfume. 

cottonseed 

See  Vocab. 

coumu 

(JCnocarpus  pp.;  N. 

f:  Illuminant. 

coundi 

c  r  ab,  crab- 

=  KUNDAH  OIL. 

wood 

=  CARAPA  OIL. 

cress-seed 

Lepidium  sativum;  S. 

.924 

ft  sd:  Arts. 

croton 

See  \  ocab. 

cubeb 

Cubeb  s 

.91-93 

e :  Medicine. 

cucumber 

Cucumber  seeds 

ft  d:  Medicine. 

culilaban 

Cinnamomum  culilaban 

F 

l.(K 

e: 

cumin 

Cumin  seeds 

.89-.93 

e:  Medicine. 

curcas 

Jatropha  curcas;  S. 

.92 

ft  nd:  Med.,  ilium. 

cnscus 

=  VETIVER  OIL. 

cypress-leaf 

Cujp-essus  sempervirens; 

.89 

£fi8eM 

See  Vocab 

Mi/vistica  sebifera;  S. 

ft  s :  Soap,  ilium. 

dlka 

Irvinyia  barteri ;  S. 

.82 

ft  s:  Set  dika 

bread,  Vocab. 

ale,  senate,  care,  am,  account, 

arm, 

ask,  sofa ;  eve, 

AP- 

y A TURE: 

NAME. 

SOURCE. 

SR 

UK. 

CHIEF  USES. 

dill 

Dill;  S. 

. 9U-.it. 

c:  Perf.,  med. 

dilo 

=  DOMBA  OIL. 

aomba 

Calophulluin  inophyl- 

/:  Med.,  ilium. 

luin;  S. 

erigeron 

Leptilon  catiadense 

•S6-.S0 

e:  Medicine. 

estragon 

eucalyptus* 

=  TARRAOON  OIL. 

F.ucalyptus  sp  ;  L. 
Fennel;  8. 

.R5-.93 

e:  Medicine. 

fennel 

.90-98 

e:  Perf.,  med. 
e:  Medicine. 

fir,  fir-wool 

Pinus  sylvestris ;  L. 

■R" 

fir-seed 

Pinus  sylvestns ;  S. 

93 

J,  di  Arts. 

fieabane 

=  ERIGERON  OIL. 

Florence 

See  Vocab. 

ft  s:  Food,  ilium. 

fulwa  butter 

Jllipe  butyracea 

Galam  butter 

=  SHEA  BUTTER. 

e:  Medicine. 

galangal 

Gallipoli 

Alp  ini  a  sp. 

See  Vocab. 

.92 

garlic 

Garlic 

1.05 

e:  F  lavor,  med. 

gaultherla 

=  WINTERGKEEN  OIL. 

geranium 

See  Vocab. 

German -cam- 

See  CAMOMILE  OIL,  \  0- 

omile 

German-aes- 

cab. 

ame 

=  CAMELINF.  OIL. 

ginger 

Ginger 

•S7-.89 

e:  Flavor,  med. 

ginger-grass 

G  inger  grf.es 

.89 

e:  Perfume. 

gingiii 

Goa  butter 

=  SESAME  OIL. 

=  COCUM  BUTTER. 

grape-seed. 

Asdi  Food,  ilium. 

grapestone 

Grape  seeds 

.94 

grass 

=  CITRONELLA  OIL, 

groundnut 

=  PEANUT  OIL. 

hazen  nut) 

Ilazelnnts 

.92-93 

ft  sd:  Perf.,  mdd 

hemp 

Hemp;  FI. 

.93 

e: 

hemp(-seed) 

Hemp;  S. 

.93 

Jt  d:  Arts. 

hop 

illipe* 

Hops 

llhpe  hit  folia;  S. 

.85-91 

t :  F  lavor. 

t\  s;  Food,  ilium. 

illupl 

iva 

jasmin 

Jllipe  mulabrurum 
Achillea  inc&chata 
Jasminuni  yrandiflo - 

Jt  s:  Food,  ilium, 
e:  Perfume. 

e :  Perfume. 

rum;  FI. 

1.01 

Japanese- 

See  wood  oil,  Vocab. 

wood 

Jatropha 

Jatropha:  S. 

.91 

ft  sd:  Purgative. 

jonquil 

Jonquil;  F  1. 

.87 

e:  Perfume. 

jumper 

Jumper;  B. 

•81 

e:  Med.,  iluvorgin  • 

Jupati 

kanari 

Rap/na  vmifera;  F. 

Java  almond;  S. 

J:  Soap. 

f  :  Cooking,  ilium 

kapok 

Ceiba  tree:  S. 

.92 

f,  sd: 

keena 

Ca  loph  yllum  to  men  to- 

sum ;  S. 

J:  Illuminant 

kekune 

Candlenut;  S. 

.925 

d:  Art6,  med., 

ilium. 

kikuel 

Toothbrush  tree;  S. 

f,  s:  Arts. 

Krumholtz 

Knee  pine 

e:  Medicine. 

kundah* 

Carapa  /irocera ;  S. 

J:  Medicine. 

kurung 

Gated  u/ta  indica ;  S. 

J:  Med.,  ilium. 

laurel 

Laurus  nobihs. 

lavender 

Lavender 

.SH-.90 

e:  Perfume. 

ledum 

Ledum  jialnstre 

.92-90 

e:  Arts. 

lemon 

Lemon  peel 

.86 

<?:Flavor,perfume. 

lemon-grass 

Andropoyon  citratus 

.JKI 

e :  Perfume. 

lime 

Limes 

.86-.S9 

e:  F  lai  or. 

linseed* 

Flaxseed 

.93 

ft  d:  Arts,  med. 

Macassar 

See  Vocab.  under  Ma- 

kassar. 

e:  Perfume. 

mace 

Mace 

.91-93 

madia 
mafurra  tal- 

Madia  sat  iva;  S. 

.93 

/.,  d:  F  ood. 

low 

Mafurrn  tree:  S. 

f,  s:  Food, 

matwa  but- 

=  1  LI. I  RE.  >ee  MAI1TTA 

ter 

TREE,  \'ocab. 

maize 

Malabar 

Maize;  S. 

.92 

f  sd:  Food,  adult. 

tallow 

Catevia  indica ;  S. 

.92 

ft  s:  Food.candles. 

marjoram* 

Marjoram 

.89-91 

e:  Periume. 

marmotte 

Apricot:  K. 

J:  Food. 

marsh-tea 

=  LEDUM  OIL. 

massoy 

See  Vocab. 

matico 

Matico 

.93- 

e:  Medicine. 

1.07 

mehudee 

Henna  plant 

e:  Perfume- 

melisac 

miaoull 

=  BALM  OIL. 

Melaleuca  species 

Dliak  tree;  S. 

e:  Med.,  perf. 

moodooga 

f:  Medicine. 

mote 

\  aricty  of  carapa  oil. 

mowrah-secd 

Mahwa  tree;  S. 

.92 

ft  s:  Food. 

mugwort 

Artemisia  vulgaris 

.91 

t :  Periume. 

mustard 

See  Vocab. 

myrtle 

Myrtus  communis 

.89-92 

e:  Perf.,  med. 

neroli 

Orange  flowers 

•87-.8N 

e:  Perfume 

Niger 

Niger  seeds 

Nutmegs 

.93 

f.  d:  Food,  ilium. 

nutmeg 
nutmeg  but- 

.87-92 

e:  Perfume. 

ter 

Nutmegs 

.95-99 

ft  s:  Pomades. 

odal 

Sarcostigma  klcinu ;  S. 

f:  Med.,  ilium. 

oleosa 

Eucahiptus  sp. 

e:  Perfume. 

olive* 

Ripe  olives 

412 

ft  nd:  Food,  etc. 

onion 

Onions 

1.04 

e:  Flavor,  med. 

orange 

See  Vocab. 

origanum 

See  \  ocab. 

orris 

otoba  fat  or 

Orris  root 

e:  Perfume. 

butter 

Myristica  otoba 

ft  s: 

ouabe 

Omphalea  triandra ;  S. 

f:  Lubricant. 

palm* 

Species  of  palm 

fs:  Candles,  soap, 

ointments,  etc. 

palmarosa 

=  OINGER-ORASS  OIL. 

palm-nut 

=  Akrican-ralm  OIL. 

parsley 

Parsley 

t.05- 

e:  Perfume. 

1.10 

patchou.l 

Pogostenion  patchouli 

.98-99 

e :  Perfume. 

peanut 

Peanuts 

.92 

ft  nd:  I  ood,  soap. 

pennyroyal 

Pennvroval 

.93-.90 

e:  Insectifuge. 

peppermint 

Peppermint,  horsemint 

‘.1I-.93 

a  I-  lavor.  med. 

petit-grain 

phulwara 

Orange  tree;  H. 

.89-.  90 

e:  Periume. 

butter 
pimenta.  or 

=  FULWA  BUTTER. 

Pimenta  pimento,  B. 

pimento 

I.04! 

e:  Flavor,  med. 

pine-needle 
piney  tallow 

Comiers;  LL 

=  Malabar  tallow'. 

.86-92 

e:  Medicine. 

0‘  oil 

piquia 

Can/ornr  brnsiliense ;  F. 

ft  s:  Food. 

pistachio-nut 

Pistachio  nuts 

.92 

nd:  Illuminant. 

plum,  plum- 

Plum  kernels 

.92 

f,  nd:  ilium., 

kernel 
poon.  poona. 

adult. 

poonay,  or 
poonseed 
poondy 

=  DOMBA  OIL. 
Myristica  rnalabari- 

ca;  S. 

ft  s:  Medicine. 

poonga 

=  KURUNO  OIL. 

poppy-seed 

Opium  poppy;  S. 

.92-  93 

ft  d:  Food,  soap. 

pulza 

=  CURCAS  OIL 

pumpkin-seed 

Pumpkin  seeds 

.92 

t\sd: Cook.,  ilium. 

Rangoon 

An  impure  olive  oil 

Lubricant. 

rape,  rape- 

Rapeseeds 

.91 

ft  sd  :  Ilium.,  lu- 

seed 

rhodium 

=  ROSEWOOD  OIL. 

bricant. 

roosa.  ruse 
rose 

rose-gera- 

=  CITRONELLA  OIL. 
Various  roses  ;  FI. 

See  GERANIUM  OIL 

.&5-.W 

e:  Perfume. 

nium 

rosemary 

Rosemary 

.90-. 92 

e:  Perfume. 

NAME. 

SOURCE. 

AR- 

A A TURE : 

SR. 

CHIEF  USES. 

G  It. 

rosewood* 

Lignum  rhodium 

.90-91 

ie:  Periume. 

rue 

\Jiutu  yraveolens 

.83—8*1 

e:  Periume,  med. 

sarffower 

(  arthamus  tinctonus 

.‘A 

/,  d:  1  Hum. 

sage 

Sage;  L. 

.92-9? 

e:  Med.,  perf. 

sandalwood 

Eantalum  album:  W. 

.97-9* 

e:  Periume.  med. 

sassafras 

Suht'afrus;  W.  or  R. 

1.0* 

e:  Scenting  toap. 

savin 

Jumperus  sabina;  II. 

.91  -.9.' 

e:  Medicine 

sawarri  fat 

( 'ur/’/ocur  tomentosum 

.IK 

J,  s:  I- ood. 

sesame 

Sesame;  S. 

.92 

J,sd:  I-  ood, ilium. 

shea  butter 

But yrospermum  parkin 

•U1I1J. 

.92 

7,  s:  I  ood.  ilium. 

simbolee 

Murraya  koenigii:  S. 

J:  Med.,  arts. 

siri 

=  GINGER- GRASS  OIL. 

siringa 

Herea  brasiliensis 5  S. 

f:  Soap.  arts. 

soja-bean 

Sov  beans 

.92 

J,  sd:  Arts. 

souari  fat 
Spanish-wal- 

=  SAWARRI  FAT. 

nut 

spearmint 

=  KEKUNE  OIL. 

Mentha  sp.,  esp.  M.  r i- 

e:  Perfume. 

ridis 

spike 

Lavandula  spica 

.92 

e:  Lacquer,  perf. 

spikenard 

A  ardostachys  jut  am  an- 

si 

.98 

e:  Perfume. 

sunflower 

Sunflower ;  S. 

92 

J,d:  Soaji,vnrni6h. 

sweet 

tahcoona 

=  KUNDAII  OIL. 

tambor 

Omphalea  oleifera ;  S. 

/:  Purgative. 

tansy 

Tansv 

.93-95 

e:  Scenting. 

tarragon 

A rtemisi a  d racuncnlus 

.89-90 

e:  !■  Isa  or. 

tea.  tea-seed 

Theo  japonicut  ’/  •  sasan - 

.92  i/,  nd:  Arts,  medi- 

qua;  S. 

cme,  lood. 

thuja 

Herbage  arborvita? 

.92  e:  Periume. 

thyme 

Thymus  vulgaris,  etc. 

.90-.94 

Med.,  microscopy 

til.  teel 

=  SESAME  OIL. 

tobacco-sced 

Tobacco;  S. 

.92 

ft  d:\  arnish. 

tree 

=  TUNG  OIL. 

tucum 

Fruit  pulp  of  Tucum 

/:  Arts. 

palm:  F\ 

[points. I 

tung 

Turkieh-ge- 

Tung  tree 

/,  d:  Vurn  ieh,| 

ranium 

turpentine 

=  GINGER-GRASS  OIL. 
See  TUKRENTINE,  Vo- 

cab. 

ucuhuba  fat 

=  BECUIBA  FAT. 

uggur 

Agallochum 

e :  Perfume. 

valerian 

Valerian  root 

.93-99 

e:  Med., periume. 

verbena* 
vetiver.  vetl 

Verbena  oj/icmahs ,  etc. 

.89-95 

e; 

vert 

Andropoyon  squarrosus 

1.02 

e:  Perfume. 

walnut 

\\  alnuts 

.93 

ft  d:  Paint,  var¬ 
nish. 

ftd: 

weld-seed 

Reseda  biteola ;  S. 

.91 

wild -ginger 

A  3a rum  canadense 

.93.-90 

e:  Perfume. 

wintergreen* 

Gaulthcria  procumbens 

1.18 

e: 

wood 

See  \  ocab. 

wormseed 

Artemisia  maritima ; 

h  1.  buds. 

.93 

e.  Medicine. 

wormwood 

A rtem isia  absmthi um 

.93-96 

e:  Medicine. 

yallah 

=  ILLIRE. 

yamadcu 

=  DALI  OIL. 

ylang-ylang 

=  CANANGA  OIL. 

II.  Animal  Oils  and  Fat3. 


NAME. 

SOURCE. 

SR. 

GR. 

CHIEF  USES. 

arctic-sperm 

=  DOEGLINO  OIL. 

Fine  lubricant. 

blackfish 

bottlenose 

butter 

Gtobicejjhala  melas 
=  DOEGLING  OIL. 

See  Vocab. 

crampCsh 

Torpedo (fish) 

91 

Medicine. 

cod-liver* 

Liver  oi  cod,  etc. 

.91-93 

crecodile 

doegling 

Body  of  crocodile 
Blubber  of  beaked 

Leather  dressing. 

whale 

88 

Sub.  for  sperm  oil. 

dugong 

Dugong 

Sub.  lor  cod-liver  oil. 

egg 

lien's  eggs 

91 

Soap  making. 

eulachon 
lard  ( fat) 

CandleiUh 

See  Vocab. 

.91 

Sub.  lor  cod-liver  oil. 

lard  oil* 

By  pressing  lord 

.92 

Ilium.,  lubricant. 

melon 

Melon  oi  cetaceans 

Lubricant. 

menhaden 

Menhaden 

.93 

Soap,  tanning,  adul¬ 
terant. 

neat’s-foot* 

Feet  of  cattle 

.91 

Lubricant. 

oleo* 

Beet  fat,  etc. 

Artificial  butter. 

pilchard 

pogy 

Pilchard 

SHKI  H  ADEN  OH.. 

Arts. 

porpoise 

Harbor  porpoise,  etc. 

.92-93 

Ilium.,  soap,  lubri¬ 
cant. 

Ilium.,  currying,  lu¬ 
bricant,  etc. 

seal 

Various  seals 

.91-93 

shark 

shore 

sod 

Liver  of  sharks 

A  pure  cod-liver  oil. 
See  Vocab. 

.87-93 

Currying  ;  adult. 

sperm 
straits 
tallow  (fat) 

Sperm  whale 

Inferior  cod-liver  oil. 
See  Vocab. 

.87-88 

Lubricant,  ilium. 

taliow  oil 

Bv  pressing  tallow 

Like  lard  oil. 

train 

Marine  animals,  esp. 
whales 

Lubricant,  ilium., 

etc. 

tunny 

Tunny 

Currying. 

walrus 

alrus 

.92-93 

Like  whale  oil. 

whale 

Whales,  seals,  etc.. 

ilium.,  Boap,  lubri- 

wha’e  tallow 

esp.  right  whale 
Stearin  of  whale  oil. 

.92-93 

cant 

wool 

Wool  of  sheep 

.89 

See  lanolin,  Vocab 

bath. 


A  box  for  oil,  as  for  storage  or  lubrication.  Cf. 
.  Mach.  A  bush  in  which  a  journal  runs  in  an  oil 


)il  cake.  A  cake  or  solid  mass  composed  of  flaxseed, 
cottonseed,  hempseed,  rapeseed,  etc.,  from  which  the  oil 
lias  been  expressed,  used  as  food  for  stock  or  for  manure. 
3i 1  can.  or  oil'can  ,n.  A  can  for  oil;  specif au  oiler. 
Ml'case',  n.  Oilskin.  Obs. 

Dil  cellar.  A  lubricating  oil  box. 

Jil'coat',  n.  A  coat  of  oiled  cloth  or  oilskin. 

3il'clotlV  (oil'klStlP ;  205),  n.  Cloth  treated  with  oil  or 
paint,  and  used  for  making  garments,  covering  floors,  etc. 
Oilcloth  for  floors  is  made  by  covering  a  strong  open  can¬ 
vas  with  successive  coats  oi  linseed-oil  paint,  smoothing 
with  pumice  after  each  application,  and  finally  printing 
from  blocks  as  in  calico  printing.  Cf.  linoleum,  2. 

Oil  color  or  colour-  A  paint  made  by  grinding:  a  coloring 
substance  in  oil ;  —  usually  in  pi. 

Oil  CUP,  or  oil'CUP'.  n.  Mach.  A  cup,  or  the 
like,  connected  w  ith  a  bearing  as  a  lubricator, 
and  usually  having  a  w  ick,  wire,  or  adjusta¬ 
ble  valve  for  regulating  the  delivery  of  oil. 

Oil  derrick-  A  kind  of  derrick  used  esp.  in 
boring  for  oil.  See  derrick,  n.,  3. 

Oiled  (oild),  pret.  <t-  p.p.of  oil.  Specif.  :p.  a. 

1.  Anointed  ceremonially  with  oil.  Obs. 

2.  Covered,  treated,  or  lubricated  with  oil; 
dressed  with,  or  soaked,  ground,  etc.,  in,  oil ; 
impregnated  with  oil ;  as,  oiled  silk  or  paper. 


U  Foreign  Word.  Obsolete  Variant  of.  4-  combined  with.  =  equals. 


OIL  ENGINE 


1497 


OLD 


3.  Road  Making.  Designating  a  kind  of  road  made  by 
spreading  a  layer  of  crude  petroleum  or  asphalt  residuum's 
heated  to  a  high  temperature  on  a  roadbed  of  dirt  and 
sand.  It  is  esp.  suitable  for  hot,  dusty  countries. 

Oil  engine.  A  kind  of  internal-combustion  engine  (which 

oil'er  (oil'er),  n.  1.  One  who  makes,  or  deals  in,  oils. 

2.  An  engine-room  greaser,  esp.  in  a  war  vessel.’ 

3.  An  oil  can,  usually  with  a  long  spout  bent  at  the  end 
used  in  lubricating  machinery. 

4.  A  coat  of  oilskin  ;  in  p/.,  a  coat  and  trousers  of  oilskin. 

5.  An  oil  well.  Colloq .,  U.  S. 

6.  A  vessel  employed  in  carrying  oil. 

Oil'er  y  (-1),  n.  [Cf.  F.  huilerie.]  Business,  place  of  busi¬ 
ness,  or  the  goods  of  a  maker  of,  or  dealer  in,  oils. 

Oil'fish  (oil'fTsli/),  n.  Either  of  two  fishes  noted  for  their 
oily  tiesh  :  a  A  deep-sea  spiny-finned  fish  ( Escolar  vio/a- 
ceus).  b  A  large  sculpinlike  fish  ( Comephorus  baikalensis)  of 
Lake  Baikal,  having  an  elongate  naked  body  and  soft  flesh. 
Oil  gland.  A  gland  which  secretes  oil;  specif.,  in  birds 
the  uropygial  gland. 

Oil  groove.  Mach.  A  groove  running  part  way  round  the 
inside  of  a  bearing  from  the  oil  hole  to  distribute  lubricat¬ 
ing  oil  to  the  journal. 

Oil  hole,  or  oil 'hole  ,  n.  A  hole  for  conducting  oil,  as  from 
an  oil  cup,  to  a  bearing. 

oil'i-ly  (oil'i-lT),  adv.  Like  oil,  as  in  appearance  or  con¬ 
sistence;  fig.,  smoothly  ;  blandly;  unctuously. 
oiTlet  (oil'St),  n.  [See  eyelet.]  1.  A  hole  worked  in 
cloth,  etc.,  for  the  passage  of  a  lace,  cord,  etc.  ;  an  eyelet. 

2.  A  small  opening  or  loophole,  as  for  light  or  for  dis¬ 
charge  of  missiles,  as  in  the  walls  and  parapets  of  medie¬ 
val  lortifications  ;  an  eyelet.  Obs.  or  Hist. 

3.  A  small  eye  or  bud  of  a  plant.  Obs. 

Oil  nut.  .  a  The  buffalo  nut.  b  Any  of  several  nuts  and 
seeds  yielding  oil,  as  the  coconut,  the  fruit  of  the  oil 
palm,  the  butternut,  a  kind  of  nutmeg  ( Myristica  surina- 
mensis),  etc. 

Oil  painting,  a  Act  or  art  of  painting  in  oil  colors,  b 
Any  kind  of  painting  of  which  the  pigments  are  originally 

S round  in  oil. 

i  Palm  An  African  pinnate-leaved  palm  (Ekeis guineen- 
sis),  bearing  red  or  yellow  drupaceous  fruits  in  large  clus¬ 
ters,  the  fleshy  part  yielding  palm  oil  when  boiled.  The 
seeds  also  contain  oil. 

Oil'seed'  (oil'sed'),  n.  1.  Any  seed  from  which  oil  is  ex¬ 
pressed,  as  rapeseed,  linseed,  etc. ;  specif. :  a  The  castor 
bean,  b  Til  seed,  c  Cottonseed. 

2  The  gold-of-pleasure  or  its  seed. 

oil'skin'  (-skin'),  n.  1.  Cloth  made  waterproof  by  oil,  or 
a  piece  or  garment  of  it. 

2.  pi.  Clothing  (a  coat  and  trousers)  of  oilskin, 
oil'stock'  (-st5k'),  ?i.  Eccl.  A  vessel  for  holding  holy  oil. 
oll'stone'  (-8ton')f7i.  A  whetstone  used  with  oil ;  stone 
suitable  for  such  a  whetstone. 

oll'stone',  v.  t.  ;  -stoned'  (-stond') ;  -ston'ing  (-ston'Tng). 
To  sharpen  on  an  oilstone  ;  to  polish  with  oilstone  powder 
or  oilstone  slips. 

oil'-temper,  v.  t.  ;  -pered  ;  -per-ing.  To  harden  (steel) 
by  chilling  in  oil  after  heating.  See  temper,  v.  t .,  7. 
Oil'-tight',  Oil'tight'  (-tit'),  a.  So  tight  as  to  prevent  the 
passage  of  oil.  —  oil'-tightness,  oil'tight  ness,  n. 

Oil  tree,  a  The  castor-oil  plant,  b  The  rnahwa.  c  The 
oil  palm,  d  The  candlenut. 

The  oil  tree  mentioned  in  Isaiah  xli.  19  is  thought  by 
some  to  be  the  oleaster  and  by  others  to  be  a  pine. 
Oil'way'  (oil'wa'),  n.  A  channel  by  which  oil  may  reach  a 
part  to  be  lubricated. 

Oll'y  (-!),  a.;  oil'i-er  (-T-er) ;  oil'i-est.  1.  Of,  pert,  to, 
or  consisting  of,  oil ;  containing  oil ;  having  the  nature  or 
qualities  of  oil ;  unctuous  ;  oleaginous  ;  as,  oily  matter. 

2.  Covered  or  impregnated  with  oil  ;  greasy ;  hence,  re¬ 
sembling  oil  ;  as,  an  oily  appearance. 

3.  Smoothly  subservient  ;  supple;  compliant;  plausible; 
insinuating;  unctuous;  bland.  “ This  oily  rascal.”  Shah. 

Ilis  oily  compliance  in  all  alterations.  Fuller. 
Syn.  —  See  suave. 

oily  bean  or  grain,  sesame.  —  o.  palm,  the  oil  palm.  —  o. 
pulse.  =  OILY  BEAN.  Obs. 

oint'raent  (oint'mcnt),  n.  [ME.  oinement,  OF.  oignement , 
fr.  F.  oindre  to  anoint,  L.  ungere ,  unguere ;  akin  to  Skr. 
aflj,  and  to  G.  an/:e(in  Switzerland)  butter,  OIr.  imb.  The 
first  t  in  the  E.  word  is  due  to  the  influence  of  anoint.  Cf. 
anoint,  unguent.]  1.  That  which  serves  to  anoint  ;  a 
soft  unctuous  substance,  usually  medicated  and  melting 
readily  when  applied  to  the  skin,  used  for  smearing  or 
anointing ;  an  unguent. 

2.  Anointing;  unction.  Obs. 

O-jib'wa  (o-jTb'wa),  7i.  Also  O-Jib'way.  One  of  a  tribe 
of  Algonquian  Indians,  the  largest  tribe  north  of  Mexico. 
According  to  their  tradition,  they  emigrated  from  the  St. 
Lawrence  region  to  that  about  the  Great  Lakes,  especially 
Lake  Superior,  where  the  majority  still  live  on  several 
reservations  in  the  United  States  and  Canada.  They  are 
chiefly  hunters,  and  have  few  native  arts,  but  are  proficient 
mat  weavers  and  canoe  builders.  Their  mythology  fur¬ 
nished  the  foundation  of  Longfellow’s  “  Hiawatha.’ 


Okapi. 


O.K.  ,  or  OK.  (o'  ka').  [Prob.  fr.  Choctaw  okeh  it  is  so  and 
not  otherwise.]  Correct;  all  right;  —  chiefly  put  or  in¬ 
dorsed  on  documents,  bills,  etc.,  to  indicate  approval.  Cant. 
0.  K.,  v.  t.;  O.  K’d  (o'  kad');  O.  K.ing  (o'  ka'Ing).  To  put 
or  indorse  “  O.  K.”  on  ;  to  approve.  Cant. 

O'ka  (o'ka),  oke  (ok),  n.  [Turk,  oqah,  fr.  Ar.  ukiyah ,  prob. 
fr.  Gr.  ovyyia,  ovyt aa,  an  ounce,  fr.  L.  uncia.  Cf.  ounce 
a  weight.]  A  weight  of  Turkey,  and  also  of  Bulgaria, 
Egypt,  etc.,  about  2J  pounds;  hence,  a  liquid  measure. 
See  WEIGHT,  MEASURE. 

0-ka'pi  (o-kii'pe),  n.  [Native  name  on  the  borders  of  the 
Belgian  Congo,  possibly 
the  same  word  as  Mpong- 
we okapo  lean.]  A  pecul¬ 
iar  mammal  ( Okapia 
johnstoni)  closely  re¬ 
lated  to  the  giraffe,  dis¬ 
covered  in  the  deep  for¬ 
ests  of  Belgian  Congo 
in  1900.  It  is  smaller 
than  an  ox,  and  some¬ 
what  like  a  giraffe,  ex¬ 
cept  that  the  neck  is 
much  shorter.  Like  the 
giraffe,  it  has  no  dew- 
claws.  There  is  a  small 
prominence  on  each 
frontal  bone  of  the  male. 

Its  color  is  chiefly  reddish  chestnut,  with  the  cheeks  yel¬ 
lowish  white,  and  upper  parts  of  the  fore  and  hind  leg3 
striped  with  purplish  black  and  cream  color. 

O'ken-ite  (o'ken-it),  n.  [After  Lorenz  Okcn,  German  nat¬ 
uralist.]  Min.  A  compact  or  fibrous  mineral  of  a  whitish 
color,  a  hydrous  silicate  of  calcium, 

H,Ca(SiO.,)o  H„0.  H.,  4.5-5.  Sp. 
gr.,  2.28-2.3G. 

o'kra  (5'krd  ;  ok'rd  ;  277),  n.  [Of 
African  origin  ;  cf.  Ashanti  7?£m- 
ruma.]  1.  A  tall  malvaceous  annual 
(A  bclmoschus  esculentus)  widely 
cultivated  in  the  southern  United 
States  and  the  West  Indies  for  its 
mucilaginous  green  pods,  used  as 
the  basis  of  soups,  stews,  etc.,  or 
made  into  pickles  ;  also,  the  pod,  or, 
collectively,  the  pods,  of  this  plant. 

2.  A  dish  prepared  of  this  vege¬ 
table  ;  gumbo. 

-ol  (-51  ;  -51).  [From  alcoho/.] 

Chem.  A  suffix  denoting  that  the 
substance  in  the  name  of  which  it 
appears  belongs  to  the  series  of  alcohols ,  or  hydroxyl  de¬ 
rivatives^  as  carbino/,  glycero/,  etc. 

-ol.  A  suffix  from  Latin  oleum,  meaning  oil. 

-ol.  A  suffix  used  in  the  names  of  many  pharmaceutical 
preparations. 

Ol  a  ca'ce  ae  (51'd-ka'sfc-e),  n.pt.  [NL.,  fr.  Olax.]  Bot. 
A  family  of  tropical  trees  or  shrubs  (order  Santalales) 
having  simple  leaves  and  small  flowrers  with  a  1-celled 
ovary  followed  by  a  1 -seeded  fruit.  It  embraces  about  25 
genera  and  300  species.  —  ola-ca'ceous  (-slias),  a. 

O'lax  (o'13ks),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  L.  olax  odorous,  olere  to  smell.] 
Bot.  A  genus  of  trees  and  shrubs  typifying  the  family 
Olacaceio,  distributed  through  the  tropics  of  Asia,  Africa, 
and  Australia.  They  are  mostly  evergreens  with  disti¬ 
chous  leaves  and  small  racemose  flowers  having  three  sta¬ 
mens.  0.  zeylanica  is  the  malla  tree, 
old  (old),  a. ;  old'er  (ol'der)  or  eld'er  ;  old'est  or  eld'- 
est.  [ME.  old,  aid ,  AS.  aid,  eald  ;  akin  to  D.  oud,  OS. 
aid,  OFries.  aid,  old ,  G.  alt,  Goth,  a/peis,  and  also  to 
Goth,  alnn  to  grow  up,  Icel.  ala  to  bear,  produce,  bring 
up,  L.  alere  to  nourish.  Cf.  adult,  alderman,  aliment, 
auld,  elder.]  1.  Not  young  ;  having  lived  or  existed 
long ;  advanced  far  in  years  or  life ;  having  lived  till 
toward  the  end  of  the  ordinary  term  of  living  ;  having  the 
characteristics  of  age  ;  often,  specif.,  having  lost  the  vigor 
or  other  qualities  of  youth  ;  as,  an  old  man  ;  an  old  tree  ; 
an  old  head  ;  an  old  face.  Often  used  in  disparagement  or 
contempt ;  as,  old  fogy;  old  codger.  “  An  old  trot.”  Shak. 

The  melancholy  news  that  we  grow  old.  Young. 

2.  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  characteristic  of,  old  persons  or 
advanced  life  ;  as,  old  age,  the  latter  part  of  the  life  of  one 
w  ho  lives  the  ordinary  term  of  living,  or  the  condition  of  a 
person  advanced  in  years. 

Let  not  old  age  disgrace  my  high  desire.  Sir  P.  Sidney. 

3.  Not  new  or  fresh;  not  recently  made  or  produced; 
long  used  ;  as,  old  wine  ;  an  old  book  ;  an  old  farm. 

4.  Worn  out  ;  weakened  or  exhausted  from  age  or  by  use  ; 
dilapidated  ;  decayed  ;  stale  ;  shabby  ;  cast-off  ;  obsolete  ; 
disused  ;  past  usefulness  ;  as,  old  shoes ;  old  clothes. 

5.  Continued  in  life  ;  advanced  in  the  course  of  existence  ; 
having  (a  certain)  age  or  length  of  existence  ;  —  designat¬ 
ing  the  age  of  a  person  or  thing  ;  as,  an  infant  a  few  hours 
old  ;  a  cathedral  centuries  old. 

And  Pharaoh  said  unto  Jacob,  How  old  art  thou  ?  Gen  xlvii  8. 


Okra,  1.  Reduced. 


In  this  use  old  regularly  follows  the  noun  that  des¬ 
ignates  the  age  ;  as,  she  was  eight  years  old. 

6.  Long  practiced  ;  skilled  ;  experienced  ;  cunning  ;  as, 
an  old  offender  ;  old  in  vice. 

Vane,  young  in  years,  but  in  sage  counsel  old  Milton. 

7.  Plentiful ;  more  than  enough  ;  abundant  ;  great  ; 
grand  ;  ”  —  much  used,  now'  with  other  adjectives,  as  an 

intensive  ;  as,  a  high  old  time.  Colloq. 

If  a  man  were  porter  of  hell  gate,  he  should  have  old  turning 
“ie  kt;y-  .  Shak. 

8.  Continued  from  the  past,  esp.  the  long  past,  to  the 
present ;  dating  from  a  time  remote  in  the  past ;  long¬ 
standing  ;  primeval ;  not  new  or  Inodern ;  —  often  implying 
familiarity ;  as,  an  old  custom,  friendship,  friend,  trick, 
plan  ;  old  territory.  “  An  old  acquaintance.”  Camden. 

9.  A  colloquial  term  of  cordiality,  familiarity,  or  affec¬ 
tion ;  as,  Old  England.  “Go  thy  ways,  old  lad.”  Shak. 

10.  Used  of  the  Devil,  orig.  as  one  who  has  existed  prime- 
vally,  esp.  in  various  appellations,  as  old  serpent,  dragon, 
fiend,  enemy,  etc.,  the  old  one,  Old  Nick,  Old  Harry,  etc. 

11.  Belonging  or  relating  to  the  past ;  formerly  existing  ; 
ancient ;  not  modern  ;  former  ;  concerned  with,  connected 
with,  or  proper  to,  ancient  times  ;  old-fashioned ;  anti¬ 
quated  ;  antique  ;  famous  in  or  from  antiquity  ;  as,  an  old 
writer  ;  old  times  ;  old  stories.  “  Old  Pelion.”  Shak. 

The  character  of  the  old  Ligurians.  Addison. 

12.  Belonging  or  pertaining  to  an  earlier  period,  time, 
stage,  or  state  of  things,  or  to  the  earliest  of  several ;  not 
new;  held,  followed,  occupied,  etc.,  formerly;  earlier; 
having  been  formerly  ;  quondam  ;  former  ;  as,  an  old  be¬ 
lief  or  opinion  ;  the  old  order  ;  an  old  pupil  of  mine. 

13.  Designating  or  distinguishing  that  one  of  two  or  more 
things  of  the  same  kind,  or  periods  or  stages  of  the  same 
thing,  which  precedes  the  other  or  others  in  time  or  oc¬ 
currence  ;  prior  ;  preceding  ;  former  ;  known  or  inhabited 
earlier ;  as,  the  Old  Testament ;  the  old  school ;  the  Old 
Red  Sandstone  ;  Old  High  German  ;  Old  England  or  Old 
France  (as  distinguished  from  New  England  or  New 
France) ;  the  old  country  ;  the  Old  World.  See  modern,  4. 

14.  Designating,  or  pertaining  or  according  to,  the  style 
(called  Old  Style,  abbr.  0.  S.)  of  reckoning  time  used  before 
the  adoption  of  the  present  calendar  (see  calendar,  1)  ; 
as,  Old  Christmas  :  Old  Lady  Day. 

15.  Phys.  Geog.  Well  advanced  toward  reduction  to  base 
level ;  —  said  of  topography  and  topographic  features.  See 

RIVER. 

Syn.  —  Old,  ancient,  venerable,  antique,  antiquated, 
archaic,  obsolete.  Tnat  is  old  (opposed  to  young,  new  ; 
see  aged)  which  has  lived  or  existed  long,  or  which  has 
been  long  in  use  or  has  stood  for  a  long  time  in  a  particu¬ 
lar  relation  to  something;  that  is  ancient  (opposed  esp. 
to  modern)  which  lived,  existed,  or  happened  long  ago,  or 
which  has  existed  or  come  down  from  remote  antiquity  ; 
as,  **  O  heavens,  if  you  do  love  old  men,  ...  if  yourselves 
are  old  ”  (Shak.) ;  “  the  old,  feeble,  and  day-wearied  sun  ” 
(id.) ;  old  wine,  old  books,  old  friends;  old  as  the  hills; 
“From  the  ancient  world  those  giants  came  ”  ( AliHon) ; 
“  The  ancient  oracle  is  accomplished  ”  (Shellei/) ;  “  some 
illustrious  line  so  ancient  that  it  has  no  beginning  ”  (Gib¬ 
bon)  ;  “  The  most  ancient  heavens,  through  thee,  are  fresh 
and  strong  ”  (  Wordsworth).  But  ancient  and  old  are  often 
interchangeable;  as,  “It  is  an  ancient  mariner”  (Cole¬ 
ridge)  ;  “  Old,  unhappv,  far-off  things,  and  battles  long 
ago”  (Wordsicorlh).  Venerable,  as  here  compared  (see 
august),  suggests  the  hoariness  and  dignity  of  age;  as,  “  an 
old  man  .  .  .  [who]  appeared  the  more  ancient  from  his 
gray  locks,  that  were  truly  venerable  ”  (Smollett) ;  “the 
venerable  priest  .  .  .  lifting  up  his  aged  hands  ”  (heals) ; 

“  Berkeley  can  boast  an  ancestry  at  least  as  venerable  as 
.  .  .  Hobbes”  (Coleridge).  Antique  (in  present  usage) 
applies  to  that  which  has  come  down  from  ancient  (esp. 
classical)  times,  or  which  is  in  some  way  related  to  them  ; 
that  is  antiquated  which  has  gone  out  of  vogue  or 
fashion;  the  word  often  implies  a  slight  touch  of  con¬ 
tempt;  as,  “the  famous  antique  statue  of  the  huntress 
Diana  ”  (Thackeray) ;  “the  simplicity  of  antiqiie  passion, 
the  homeliness  of  antique  pathos  ”  (Lowell);  “  Our  admira¬ 
tion  of  the  antique  is  not  admiration  of  the  old ,  but  of  the 
natural  ”  (Emerson) ;  “  Though  she  was  not  really  old.  she 
was  antique.  .  .  .  She  had  the  dignity  of  a  Roman  em¬ 
press  ”  (H.  James) ;  “She  uses  the  word  ‘thereto.’  Why 
use  antiquated  forms  of  expression?  Why  not  wear  anti¬ 
quated  caps  and  shoes?”  (Sydney  Smdh):  “What  are 
antiquated  mythuses  to  me?  *’  (Carlyle);  “  He  kissed  the 
young  man  upon  the  forehead  in  a  gracious,  distant, 
antiquated  way”  (Stevenson);  “Malory  ...  is  not  anti- 

?ualed  ;  he  is  old-fashioned,  perhaps  — a  different  thing, 
or  so  are  Bacon  and  Jeremy  Tavlor  old-fashioned,  and 
Addison  and  Fielding  ”  (  W.  P.  her).  That  is  archaic 
which  has  the  characteristics  of  an  earlier,  sometimes  of 
a  primitive,  period  ;  that  is  obsolete  which  has  gor.e  out 
of  use  ;  “  It  [the  Divine  Comedy]  is  yet  the  first  book  of 
modern  times  which  has  such  quality  as  to  possess  per¬ 
petual  contemporaneousness.  It  has  become  in  part  ar¬ 
chaic,  but  it  does  not  become  antiquated ”  (C.  E.  Nor/on) ; 
“Dictionary  of  Archaic  and  Provincial  Words”  (I/idfi- 
well);  an  archaic  bas-relief;  “All  your  opinions  will  be 
out  of  date,  your  jokes  obsolete  ”  (Lamb) ;  “  As  fa  writer’s] 
language  grows  obsolete,  his  thoughts  must  grow  ob¬ 
scure  ”  (Dryden) ;  “  Ever  the  solution  of  the  last  era  has 


oil'e-ous,  a.  Oily  ;  oleous.  Obs. 

oilet.  f  oillet. 

oil  field.  A  district  containing  a 

subterranean  store  of  petroleum 

of  economic  value. 

oil  gas  Illuminating  gas  made 

by  destructive  distillation  of  oil, 

esp.  of  a  cheap  mineral  oil. 

oil  gauge  or  gage.  =  ela-.ome- 

tek. 

oil  gilding,  oil  gold.  Gilding  on 
a  surface  coated  with  oil  paint 
and  size. 

oil  preen.  A  greenish  yellow', 
oil'i-ness  (oil'l-nCs),  tj.  See 

-NESS. 

oil'ish.  a.  Oily.  Obs. 
oil'less.  a.  Without  oil;  not  lu¬ 
bricated  with  oil :  not  requiring 
oil.  —  oll'less-ness,  n. 
oil'let  ed  (oil'Ct-gd;  -Yd;  151),  a. 
Provided  with  eyelets, 
oll'man.  n.  a  One  who  makes, 
or  deals  in.  oil.  b  One  who  deals 
in  sweet  oils,  articles  <>f  food 
preserved  in  oil,  and  picklee.  c  A 
workman  in  an  oil  factory, 
d  One  who  lubricates  with  oil. 
oil  meal.  Ground  oil  cake, 
oil  mold  or  mould.  The  mold 
fungus  Phyeomuees  nitens. 
oil  ora 'o  ter  (oil-5m'?-t?r),  n. 
(oil  + -meter.]  1.  =  klaiome- 


ter.  [tank.  I 

2.  A  reservoir  for  oil;  an  oil | 
oil  paint.  See  paint. 
oil' pa  per,  n.  Paper  soaked  in 
oil  ana  thus  rendered  transpar¬ 
ent  or  waterproof, 
oil  plant.  Any  plant  that 
yields  oil  ;  specif.  :  a  Sesame, 
b  The  castor-oil  plant, 
oil  ring.  1.  A  finger  ring  hav¬ 
ing  a  small  receptucle  contain¬ 
ing  a  mixture  of  oil  and  diamond 
dust,  worn  by  a  seal  engraver 
and  used  to  replenish  the  en¬ 
graving  tool. 

2.  Mach.  A  ring  on  a  journal, 
dipping  in  an  oil  hath  for  lubri¬ 
cation. 

oil  sand.  Geol.  A  porous  sand¬ 
stone  from  which  petroleum  is 
obtained  by  drilled  w'ells.  U.  S- 
oil  shale.  *  Shale  impregnated 
w'ith  hydrocarbons  and  yield¬ 
ing  oil  on  distillation, 
oil  shark,  a  The  basking  shark, 
b  The  tope  (  Galeus  galeus). 
oil  sheet.  A  sheet  made  of  oil¬ 
skin  or  oil  paper, 
oil  silk.  Oiled  silk, 
oil'skinned  (oil'ekYnd'),  a 
Dressed  in  oilskin, 
oil  slick.  A  slick  formed  by 
putting  oil  on  the  water. 


oil  tanning.  See  chamois,  n.,2. 
oil  tester  Any  apparatus  lor 
testing  oils,  as  to  their  flashing 
points,  etc.  See  tester. 
oil'-tongued',  a.  Oily-tongued. 
oil  tube  A  tube  holding  oil ; 
specif..  Bot.,  a  vitta. 
oil  whetstone.  An  oilstone, 
oil'y.  adv.  Oilily. 
oil'y-iBh.  a.  See-isH. 
oi-me'  (oi-ma'),  i uteri.  Alsooi- 
mee'.  [It.  ohimd,  oime.]  Alas.  R. 
oi'ne-ment.  ^  ointment. 
oino-.  Yar.  ol  <eno-. 
i  oi  noch'o-e  (o  i-n  5  k'0-e). 
[NL.l  Var.  of  cenochoe. 
oi-nol'o-gy  (oi-nrtl'f.-jT),  oi'no- 
man  cy  (oi'nO-mftn  sT),  ol  no- 
ma'ni-a  (oi'no-ma'nT-d),  oi'no- 
mel  (oi'nd-m81).  Vars.  of  ck- 
NOLOGY,  etc. 

oint  (oint),  v.  t.  [F.  oint ,  p.  p. 
of  oindre,  L.  ungere.  See 
a  no  i  nt,  o i  ntm  F.  nt.  ]  To  anoint. 
Archaic  or  Dial.  Eng. 
oin  tu-ose',  a.  [OF.  oinctuos.] 
Unctuous.  Obs.  [Ohs.  I 

oin'ture,  w.  [OF  ]  Ointment.  | 
O.  Ir.,  or  OIr.  Abbr.  Old  Irish, 
ois-.  For  various  words  begin¬ 
ning  ois-,  see  the  forms  in  uos-. 
oischer.  +  usher. 
oise.  +  use. 


oi-8iv'i-ty  (oi-sTv'Y-tl).  ti.  [F. 
oisivetC.]  Laziness  Rare. 
oisophagus  •]•  esophagus 
oist.  +  host. 
ois'ter.  ois'tre.  oyster. 
oistruthe.  ^  ostrich 
oi-ta'va(oi-ta'va).7i.  [Pg.]aThe 
eighth  purt  of  an  alqueire.  See 
alqueike.  b  The  eighth  part 
of  an  onga.  See  weight 
oither.  f  other. 
o-jan'eo  (6-hiii)'ko;  189),  n. 
[Amer.  Sp  ;  cf.  Sp.  ojanco  Cy¬ 
clops.]  The  mahogany- snapper. 
||  o'Jo  (o'hO;  189),  n  fSp..  prop., 
an  eye.]  A  spring  surrounded 
by  rushes  or  rank  gross ;  an 
oasis.  Southwestern  L.  S. 
ok.  -f  eke,  adv.  ;  oak. 
ok.  Ohs.  pret.  of  ache. 
o'ka.  Var.  of  oca. 
okam.  +  oakum 
0-ka'pi-a  (fi-ka'pT-ri).  n.  [XL.] 
Genus  consisting  of  the  okapi 
oke  +  oak. 
oke.  var.  of  oka. 
oke.  Ohs.  pret.  of  ache. 
O-ke'a-nos  (u-ke'd-nOs).  Var. 
of  Oceanus. 
oke-corn.  +  acorn. 

Okee.  Var.  of  Oki. 

oke  holm.  The  holm  oak.  Obs. 

o'ker.  •]*  ocher,  ocker. 


o'ki  (o'kC),  n.  An  Iroqtioian 
term  equivalent  to  the  Algon¬ 
quian  “  manito.”  Cf.  orenda. 
o-ki'a  (o-ke'd),  n.  [Ar.  uqtalh 
waqiah  ;  cf .  L.  unci  a.  See 
ounce.]  =  ounce  (coin  and 
money  of  account  of  Morocco), 
o-ki'eh  (-5),  n.  f  Ar.  ugTah,  wa- 
qiah.  SeeoKiA.]  See  weight. 
0k  i-na'gan,  n.  One  of  a  tribe 
of  Salishan  Indians  on  Colville 
Reservation.  Washington,  and 
in  British  Columbia.  They  are 
self-supporting,  and  are  Catho¬ 
lics  in  religion, 
ok'ka.  i*  oka 
ok'kir.  +  ocker. 

Okla.  Abbr.  Oklahoma, 
oknowen.  +  ackkow. 
ok'o-nite  (5k'o-nIt),  n.  Elec.  A 
kind  of  insulating  material, 
okote.  Var.  of  ocote. 
o'kow  (o'kou),  n.  The  pike 
perch  Stizostedion  vitreum. 
Southern  U.  S. 
o'kro.  Var.  of  okra. 
oksi.  ask. 

0k  ua'ri  (3k-wa'rY),  n.  [Onon¬ 
daga  Indian  oehgnari  a  hear.] 
Asfron.  The  constellation  I’rsa 
Major;  —  American  Indian 
name. 

okum.  +  OAKUM. 


ol.  Abbr.  Oleum. 

01.  Abbr.  Olympiad. 

0.  L.  Abbr.  Occupation  license 
( (pieensland)  ;  Officer  of  (the 
Order  of)  Leopold  ;  Old  Latin. 
o'la(o'la)  Var.  of  olla,  palm 
leaf. 

ol'a-cad  (5I'd-kfid),  n.  Bot 
Any  plant  of  the  family  Olnca- 
ceie.  Lt/u/ley 

o'l&m  (5'lfim),  ri.  [Heh. ’o/du/.l 
An  indefinitely  long  time  ;  an 
age.  —  o-lam'ic  (M&m'Yk),  a. 
01'a-mus  (51'd-mus).  Bio. 
o'lay(o'll).  Var.  of  olla,  palm 
leaf.  [See  comet.! 

Ol'bers’s  Com  et  (rd'bfrs-Yz).l 
Ol'bers’s  hy  poth'e-sis.  [After 
H.  W.  M.  Others,  German  as¬ 
tronomer.]  Aaron.  A  hypothe¬ 
cs  accounting  for  the  existence 
of  the  asteroids  by  the  explosion 
of  a  primordial  great  planet. 
01'cha  (ol'chii),  n.  A  member 
of  a  Tungus  tribe  dwelling  near 
the  mouth  of  the  Amur.  See 
Tungus. 

Old.  f  WOLD. 

old.  7i.  [Cf.  Icel.  old,  or  a/dr. 
See  old,  a.]  Old  age;  of  the 
moon,  the  wane.  Obs. 
old.  v.  i.  IAS.  ealdian.]  To 
grow  old.  Obs. 


food,  fo'ot ;  out,  oil ;  chair  ;  go  ;  sing,  iqk  ;  then,  thin  ;  nature,  verdure  (250) ;  K  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144) ;  boN  ;  yet ;  zh  =  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Guide. 

Full  explanations  of  Abbreviations,  Signs,  etc.,  Immediately  precede  the  Vocabulary. 
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become  obsolete,,  .  .  .  for  it  is  man’s  nature  to  chance  his 
dialect  from  century  to  century”  (Carlyle)-,  “obsolete 
lamps,  whose  light  no  time  recalls  ”  (  Wordsworth).  See 

PRIMARY  ;  Cf.  NEW. 

for  old  Bake  s  sake,  for  the  sake  of  old  times.  —  0.  Abe 
(ab),  Abraham  Lincoln  (1809-65) ;  —  a  familiar  nick¬ 
name  given  to  him  while  President  of  the  United  States.  — 
0.  Academy.  See  academy.  1.  —  o.  age  of  a  river,  Phys.  ( feog ., 
the  condition  of  a  river  when  it  has  developed  a  wide  val¬ 
ley  flat,  at  or  near  base  level,  and  when  the  surrounding 
lauds  drained  by  it  have  been  degraded  to  a  low  level. 
See  river.  —  0.  Amish  Mennonite  Church.  See  Mennonite, n. 

—  o.  bachelor,  a  somewhat  elderly  bachelor.  —  0.  Bactrian, 
the  Avestan  language:  Zend.  Obsoles.  —  0.  Bailey,  the 
chief  criminal  court  of  England,  situated  in  London  on 
the  street  of  the  same  name,  not  far  northwest  of  St. 
Paul’s  Cathedral.  —  0.  Bay  State,  Massachusetts.  —  0.  Be¬ 
lievers,  Eccl.,  those  who,  refusing  to  accept  the  revisions 
of  ritual,  etc.,  made  in  the  17th  century,  separated  from 
the  established  church  of  Russia;  — a  self-assumed  name. 
They  are  now  divided  into  numerous  sects,  some  not  dif¬ 
fering  from  the  Russian  Church  as  to  principles,  while 
others  differ  widely  from  it.  —  0.  Bogy,  a  bogy  ;  —  a  nursery 
name.  —  0.  Boy,  the,  the  Devil.  Slang.  —  0.  Bullion,  Colonel 
Thomas  Hart  Benton  (1782-1853).  a  distinguished  American 
statesman;  — a  nickname  alluding  to  his  advocacy  of  a 
gold  and  silver  currency.  —  0.  Catholic,  Eccl .,  a  member  of 
a  separate  religious  communion  formed  by  those  members 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  who  rejected  the  dogma 
of  papal  infallibility  as  adopted  by  the  Vatican  Council 
of  1870.  —  o.  chum,  an  old  and  experienced  settler.  Ams- 
tralict.  —  0.  Clootie,  the  Devil.  See  Auld  Clootie.  —  0.  Colony, 
that  portion  of  Massachusetts  included  within  the  origi¬ 
nal  limits  of  the  Plymouth  colony,  which  was  formed  at 
an  earlier  date  than  the  colony  of  Massachusetts  Bay.  — 
0.  Comedy.  See  comedy,  1.  —  o.  country,  the  British  Isles  or 
some  part  of  them,  as  Ireland ;  — so  called  by  emigrants 
from  there  and  their  descendants  in  the  United  States  and 
the  British  colonies.  —  0.  Cracow  Bible.  See  bible,  2.  —  0. 
Dominion,  Virginia  ;  —  a  name  of  uncertain  origin,  perhaps 
from  the  old  designation  of  the  colony  as  “  the  Colony 
and  Dominion  of  Virginia.”  —  0.  English,  a  See  under 
English,  ??.,  2.  b  Print.  A  style  of  black  letter.  See 
type.  —  o.  extent.  See  extent,  1.  —  o.  field,  o.  fields,  a  Land 
exhausted  by  cultivation  and  no  longer  tilled,  b  Disused 
land  in  which  numerous  gullies  have  been  eroded.  South¬ 
ern  LJ.  S.—o.  field  birch,  the  American  white  birch.  — o. 
field  pine,  a  The  loblolly  pine,  b  The  sand  pine,  c  The 
yellow  pine  Pinus  echinata.  U.  S.  —  0.  Foundation,  Ch.  of 
Eng.,  the  foundation  prior  to  the  Reformation  ;  —  usea 
of  those  cathedrals  which  had  a  chapter  organization  of 
secular  canons  before  the  Reformation,  and  therefore  un¬ 
derwent  substantially  no  change  at  that  time.  Cf.  New 
Foundation.—  o.  fourteenth.  See  checker,  n., 2.— 0.  French, 
the  French  language  from  the  time  of  the  earliest  docu¬ 
ments  preserved  until  the  time  of  Modern  French,  or  ap¬ 
proximately  from  the  9th  to  the  16th  century.  —  o.  fus¬ 
tic,  the  hard  yellow  dyewood  of  the  tropical  American 
tree  Chforophot'a  tinctoria ,  or  of  any  of  several  related  trees 
of  the  family  Moraceie.  See  morin.  — 0.  Gentleman,  the 
Devil.  —  0.  Glory,  the  flag  of  the  United  States,  or  Stars 
and  Stripes.  Cof/oq .,  U.  S.  —  o.  gold,  a  dull,  slightly  metal¬ 
lic  and  generally  yellow  color,  supposed  to  resemble 
dull  gold.— 0.  Gooseberry,  the  Devil.  Sian g.  —  0.  Grimes 
(grlmz),  the  subject  of  a  popular  ballad  by  Albert  Gorton 
Greene  (1802-68),  an  American  lawyer  and  poet.  The  name 
seems  to  have  originated  with  the  English  poet  George 
Crabbe  (17.54-1832).  It  is  the  title  of  one  of  his  metrical 
tales.  —  0.  Grog,  Admiral  Edward  Vernon  (1684-1757).  See 
Etym.  of  grog.  —  0.  Guard.  [F.  Vieille  Garde.]  a  The  origi¬ 
nal  imperial  guard  created  by  Napoleon  I.  in  1804,  which 
took  a  prominent  part  in  his  campaigns  and  made  the 
final  French  charge  at  Waterloo.  It  took  this  name  in 
1810  after  the  creation  of  the  Young  Guard  as  a  recruiting 
force  for  it.  b  Any  old  group  or  body  of  defenders  or 
supporters  of  an  opinion,  belief,  style,  or  the  like.  —  o.  hand, 
an  ex-convict.  Australasia.  —  0.  Harry,  the  Devil.  —  0. 
Hickory,  General  Andrew  Jackson  ;  —  a  nickname  given  to 
him,  first  in  1813,  by  his  soldiers  on  account  of  his  physical 
toughness  and  sturdiness.  —  0.  High  German.  See  German, 

n. ,  2  b  — o.  home  week,  a  week  of  celebration  character¬ 
ized  by  a  reunion  of  those  who  have  resided  in  a  place.  — 
0.  Hunker.  =  Hunker.  —  0.  Icelandic.  Philol.  See  Ice¬ 
landic.— o.  Identity,  an  old  and  well-known  inhabitant 
of  a  locality.  Colloq .,  Australasia.  —  0.  Ionic.  See  Greek, 
?i.,  5.  — 0.  Ironsides,  the  United  States  frigate  “Constitu¬ 
tion  ;  ”  —  popularly  so  called.  She  was  launched  at  Boston 
in  1797,  and  became  famous  on  account  of  her  successes 
during  the  war  of  1812-14.  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  has 
celebrated  her  in  his  well-known  poem  “  Old  Ironsides,” 
written  when  it  was  proposed  to  break  her  up.  —  0.  Lady 
of  Threadneedle  Street,  the  Bank  of  England,  which  is  situ¬ 
ated  in  Threadneedle  Street ;  —  a  common  nickname.  —  o. 
lang  syne.  See  auld  lang  syne.  —  0.  Law,  Eccl.,  the  Mosaic 
law.  See  law,  3.  —  0.  Light,  Eccl.,  a  member  of  a  conserva¬ 
tive  party  ;  —  contrasted  with  New  Light.  Cf.  Auld  Licht. 

—  o.  maid,  a  A  woman,  somewhat  advanced  in  years,  who 
has  never  been  married  ;  an  elderly  spinster,  b  A  simple 
game  of  cards,  played  by  matching  them.  The  removal 
from  the  pack  of  one  card,  usually  a  queen,  leaves  an  odd 
card,  and  the  person  who  has  it  at  the  end  of  the  game  is 
the  old  maid,  c  The  lapwing.  Local,  Eng.  d  Bot.  The 
pink-flowered  periwinkle  (  Vinca  rosea).  West  Indies.  — 

o. -maid’s-pink,  the  corn  cockle.  —  o.  man.  a  Familiarly, 
one’s  father  or,  sometimes,  one’s  husband  ;  hence,  one 
holding  a  position  resembling  that  of  the  head  of  a  family, 
as  the  commander  of  a  ship  or  regiment ;  the  head  of  a 
school ;  an  employer,  etc.  Often  used  affectionately  to  or 
of  an  old  or  intimate  acquaintance  or  a  person  treated  as 
such  b  Theol.  Unregenerate  human  nature. 

Thatye  put  off  concerning  the  former  conversation  the  old  man, 
which  is  corrupt  according  to  the  deceitful  lusts  Eph.  iv  22. 
C  Theat.  An  actor  who  enacts  elderly  characters,  d  In 
certain  outdoor  games,  the  player  who  is  “  it.”  e  Mining. 
Dial.  Eng.  (1)  An  ancient  or  former 
miner;  — a  term  used  in  referring  to 
the  original  excavators  of  old  work¬ 
ings.  (2)  [Adopted  bv  the  Cornish 
miners  from  the  Ger.  alter  Mann. J  The 
waste  rock  packed  or  “  gobbed  ”  as  fill¬ 
ing  in  abandoned  mine  workings  ;  the 
goaf.  (3)  The  old  workings  so  filled ; 
the  goaves.  f  A  full-grown  male  kan¬ 
garoo.  Australia,  g  \  cuckoo  (Hye for¬ 
ms  pluvial  is).  Jamaica,  h  Southern- 
wood,  i  Rosemary,  j  Mach.  A  kind 
of  drilling  post  for  use  with  a  ratchet 
drill.  —  o.-man-and- woman,  the  house- 
leek. —  o.-man  cactus,  the  cactus  Pilo- 
cereus  senilis.  Its  joints  are  crowned 


Old  Man  J. 


by  a  large  tuft  of  drooping  white  hairs.  —  Old  Man  Elo¬ 
quent.  a  Isocrates  (b.  c.  436-338);  — so  called  by  Milton, 
b  In  the  United  States,  John  ()uincy  Adams  (1767-1848), 
sixth  President  of  the  United  States ;  —  often  so  called 
from  his  speeches  in  the  House  of  Representatives  (1831- 
48).  —  o.  man  fern,  a  tree  fern.  Tasmania.  —  0.  Man  of  the 
Mountain,  a  See  assassin,  n.,  1.  b  Also  The  Profile.  A 
remarkable  natural  formation  on  Mt.  Cannon,  or  Profile, 
in  the  Franconia  range,  New  Hampshire,  presenting  when 
viewed  from  a  certain  direction  a  close  resemblance  to 
a  human  face  seen  in  profile.  It  is  formed  by  three  dis¬ 
connected  ledges,  one  forming  the  forehead,  another  the 
nose  and  upper  lip,  and  tlie  third  the  chin,  the  whole 
having  a  height  of  36-40  feet.  It  is  1,200  feet  above  Profile 
Lake  near  its  base.  — 0.  Man  of  the  Sea,  in  the  “Arabian 
Nights,”  an  apparently  feeble  old  man  who  begged  Sind- 
bad  t lie  Sailor  to  carry  him  across  a  brook  and  refused 
to  get  dowrn  when  fixed  on  Sindbad’s  back.  Sindbad  made 
him  drunk  and  shook  him  off.  Often  used  figuratively. 

—  o.  man  saltbush,  the  tall  Australian  chenopodiaceous 
shrub  Alriplex  nummularia.  —  o.-man’s-beard  (-mSnz).  a 
Any  of  several  species  9f  Clematis,  esp.  C.  vitalba  in  Eng¬ 
land  and  C.  virginiana  in  the  United  States  ;  —  so  called 
from  the  plumose  styles,  b  The  long  moss,  c  The  fringe 
tree.  (J.  S.  d  The  strawberry  saxifrage.  Dial.  Eng.  e 
Any  of  several  species  of  Equisetvm.  Dial.  Eng  —  o.-man’s- 
eyebrow.  an  Australian  sundew  ( Drosera  binala).  —  o.- 
man’s-flannel,  the  common  mullein.  —  o.-man’s-head.  a 
The  carnation.  Eng.  b  The  old  man  cactus.  —  o.-man’s- 
pepper,  yarrow'.  —  o.  masters,  the,  distinguished  painters 
w  ho  live'd  before  the  modern  period  <i.  e.,  before  the  18th 
century);  esp.,  the  celebrated  painters  of  the  16th  and 
17th  centuries.  —  0.  (Wisler)  Mennonite  Church.  See  Men¬ 
nonite,  v.  —  O.  Mortality,  Robert  Paterson,  a  Scotch  re¬ 
ligious  itinerant  of  the  latter  half  of  the  18th  century, 
who  is  said  to  have  gone  about  cleaning  and  repairing  the 
monuments  of  the  Covenanters  in  country  churchyards  ; 

—  a  popular  nickname.  He  gives  the  title  to  Scott’s  novel 
of  this  name,  the  assumed  author  professing  to  have  got 
his  materials  from  him.  —  0.  Nick,  the  Devil.  Colloq.  —  0. 
Noll  (n51),  Oliver  Cromwell  (1599-1658) ;  —  contemptuously 
so  called  by  the  Cavaliers.  —  0.  Norse.  Old  Scandinavian, 
best  represented  in  literary  form  by  Old  Icelandic  (see  Ice¬ 
landic).  The  oldest  forms  known  are  found  in  runic  in¬ 
scriptions,  and  in  early  borrowed  wrorks  in  Finnish.  It  is 
the  northern  branch  of  the  Germanic  or  Teutonic  family. 

—  0.  North  Church.  Christ  Church  (P.E.),  Boston,  Mass.,  the 
oldest  extant  ecclesiastical  building  in  the  city  ;  —  so  called 
from  its  location  in  the  northern  part  of  the  old  town.  It 
dates  from  1723,  and  in  its  tower  were  hung,  it  is  said,  the 
lanterns  which  gave  the  signal  to  Paul  Revere  to  start  on 
his  famous  ride.  —  0.  North  State,  North  Carolina;— an 
occasional  nickname.  —  0.  Order  Brethren.  See  River  Breth¬ 
ren.  —  0.  Order  Dunkers.  See  Dunker,  n.  —  0.  Persian.  See 
Persian,  n.,  2.  —  0.  Poker,  the  Devil.  Colloq.  —  0.  Pretender, 
Eng.  Hist.,  James  Francis  Edward  Stuart  (1688-1766),  son 
of  James  II. ;  —  a  nickname  given  him  by  the  supporters  of 
the  Hanoverian  succession.—  0.  Prices  Riots.  See  O.  P.  Riots. 

—  0.  Probabilities,  the  chief  of  the  government  Weather  Bu¬ 
reau  in  the  United  States ;—  humorously  so  called. —  0. 
Prussian.  See  Prussian,  ?i.,  2.  —  0.  Public  Functionary,  James 
Buchanan,  fifteenth  President  of  the  United  States;  — 
sometimes  so  called  after  he  had  so  referred  (1859)  to  him¬ 
self,  in  his  annual  message  to  Congress.  —  0.  Put  (piit),Gen. 
Israel  Putnam  (1718-90) ;  —  familiarly  so  called  by  his  sol¬ 
diers.  —  0.  Red  Sandstone,  Geol.,  a  thick  series  of  fragmen¬ 
tal  rocks,  chiefly  sandstone,  predominantly  red  in  color, 
representing  the  Devonian  system  in  some  parts  of  Great 
Britain  and  elsewhere  in  northwestern  Europe.  They  are 
chiefly  of  nonmarine  origin.  See  geology,  Chart.  —  o. 
regime.  =  ancient  regime. —  0.  Reliable,  Gen.  George  H. 
Thomas  (1816-70) ; —  a  nickname  given  to  him  during  the 
Civil  War.  —  0.  Ro'sey  (ro'zi),  Gen.  William  S.  Rosecrans 
(1819-98) ;  —a  nickname  given  to  him  during  the  Civil  War. 

—  0.  Rough-and-Ready,  Gen.  Zachary  Taylor  (1784-1850),  af- 
teiwvards  President  of  the  United  States;  —  a  nickname 
given  to  him  by  his  soldiers  during  the  Mexican  War. — 
0.  Rowley  (rou'iT).  Charles  II.,  king  (1660-85)  of  England, 
who  was  famous  for  his  amours  ;  — so  nicknamed  from  a 
famous  stallion  in  His  Majesty’s  stud.-  o.  salt,  a  sailor 
of  long  experience ; —  exclusively  a  landlubber’s  phrase. 

—  0.  Saxon.  See  Saxon,  «.,  2.  —  o.  school,  a  school  or  party 
belonging  to  a  former  time,  or  preserving  the  charac¬ 
ter,  manner,  or  opinions  of  a  former  time ;  as,  a  gentle¬ 
man  of  the  old  school ;  —  used  also  adjectively  and  esp., 
Theol.,  of  those  who  were  •  ;  are  faithful  to  historic  views 
or  interpretation  of  doctrine,  in  distinction  from  those 
who  adopt  innovations.  In  United  States  Presbyterian  his¬ 
tory,  the  Old  School  Presbyterians  were  the  opponents  of 
Albert  Barnes  and  his  folio wers(1837-69).—0.  School  Baptists. 
See  Baptist,  n.  —  O.  Bcratchfcf.  ME.  scratte  wizard, monster, 
I cel.  skratti  a  wizard,  a  goblin,  imp,  OHG.  scrat,  scraz,  a 
goblin,  G.  schrettel,  schrrtz],  a  jocular  and  ancient  term 
for  the  Devil.  —  0.  Serpent,  the,  Satan.  —  0.  Side.  See  New 
Side.  —  o.  sledge.  Card  Playing.  =  seven  up.  —  o.  sod,  the, 
one’s  native  land  ;  —  esp.  used  by  emigrants  from  Ireland. 

—  0.  Sol.  the  sun.  Colloq.  —  o.  soldier.  Slang,  a  An  emp¬ 
tied  liquor  bottle  ;  a  “  dead  man.”  b  A  cigar  or  cigarette 
butt,  c  An  old  tobacco  quid.  — o.  song,  an  obsolete  song  ; 
hence,  a  trifle  ;  something  almost  or  quite  worthless.  “  I 
do  not  intend  to  be  thus  put  off  with  an  old  song.”  Dr.  II. 
More.  —  0.  South  Church  or  Meetinghouse,  a  famous  eccle- 
sjastical  building,  dating  from  1729,  formerly  a  Congrega¬ 
tional  church,  but  now  the  property  of  a  preservation 
society  in  Boston,  Mass.; —  so  called  from  its  location  in 
the  south  part  of  the  old  town.  Since  the  erection  of  the 
New  Old  South  Church  at  Copley  Square,  it  has  been  used 
as  a  museum  for  historical  relics  and  as  a  hall  for  lectures 
on  American  history.  Cf.  Old  North  Church,  above.— 
o.  sow.  Local  or  Dial.  Eng.  a  A  kind  of  sweet  clover  ( Me- 
li/otus  cxrulea).  b  The  pearly  everlasting.  —  o.  squaw, 
co  in- 


dd  Squaw.  Male  in  winter  plumage. 

ed  black  and  white,  and  has  the  middle  tail  feathers  very 
long  and  slender.  The  female  is  plainer,  and  lacks  the  long 
tail  feathers.  Its  flesh  is  poor.  — 0.  Stars,  Gen.  O.M.Mitchel 


(1809-62) ;  —  so  nicknamed  during  the  Civil  War,  in  allusion 
to  his  fame  as  an  astronomer.  —  old  style,  a  Lit.,  a  style 
belonging  to,  or  characteristic  of,  a  former  time ;  a  former, 
bygone,  or  antiquated  style,  b  [cap. J  See  calendar,  1. 
C  Print.  A  style  of  type  including  several  varieties,  mod¬ 
eled  after  the  style  of  early  printers,  as  Caslon,  Elze- 

This  line  is  printed  in  Caslon  Old  Style. 

—  0.  Testament.  See  in  the  main  Vocabxdary.  —0.  Three 
Stars,  Gen.  Ulysses  S.  Grant  (1822-85) ;  — so  nicknamed  dur¬ 
ing  the  Civil  War,  in  allusion  to  the  three  stars  on  his 
shoulder  strap  indicating  his  rank  as  lieutenant  general, 
he  alone  holding  this  rank  in  the  Federal  army.  —  0.  Tom, 
a  kind  of  gin.  —  0.  Tom  of  Lincoln.  See  Tom  of  Lincoln. 

—  0.  Two-Seed-in-the-Spirit  Predestinarian  Baptists.  See  Bap¬ 
tist,  n.—o.  wife,  a  An  old  woman;  usually,  a  prating 
old  woman ;  a  gossip. 

Refuse  profane  and  old  wives'  fables  1  Tim  iv.  7. 
b  =  oldwife.  —  o.  witch  grass,  the  common  witch  grass 
Panicum  capillare.  —  o.  woman,  a  Lit.,  a  woman  of  ad¬ 
vanced  age  ;  disparagingly,  a  timid  or  fussy  man.  b  Fa¬ 
miliarly,  wife;  mother.  Vulgar,  c  A  cap  to  prevent  a 
chimney  from  smoking.  Local,  d  A  species  of  worm¬ 
wood  (Artemisia  stefleriana)  with  densely  white-tomentose 
foliage,  used  sometimes  as  a  bedding  plant.  —  o.-w  oman’a- 
bitter.  a  pi.  Majo  bitters,  b  The  tropical  American  ver- 
benaceous  tree  Citharexylum  cinereum.  —  o.  woman’s  tooth* 
Carp.,  a  router  or  grooving  tool.  Slang.  —  o.-woman’s- 
tree,  in  Jamaica,  the  tree  Quiina  jamaicensis.  —  0.  World, 
the  Eastern  Hemisphere.  See  def.  13,  above.—  0.  "Year's 
Day,  the  last  day  oi  the  old  year. 

old  (old),  n.  1.  An  old  man  or  woman.  Obs. 

2.  pi.  Old  ones  or  persons.  Colloq. 

3.  pi.  Hops  between  two  and  four  years  old.  Old  olds 
are  those  more  than  four  years  old. 

4.  Old  time  or  a  former  time  ;  eld  ;  as,  days  of  old. 

of  old,  of  old  days ;  formerly ;  in  time  long  past ;  from  old 
days  ;  long  (in  the  past). 

Old'buck',  Jonathan  (old'buk').  The  Laird  of  Monk- 
barns,  a  whimsical  virtuoso  whose  hobby  gives  the  name 
to  Scott’s  novel  “The  Antiquary.”  He  is  devoted  to  the 
study  and  accumulation  of  old  coinsand  medals,  acd  every 
kind  of  Roman  relics.  From  early  disappointment  in  love, 
he  is  a  misogynist,  but  humorous,  kind-hearted,  and  true. 

Old'en  (ol'd’n),  a.  Old  ;  ancient ;  as,  the  olden  time.  “  A 
minstrel  of  the  olden  stamp.”  J.  C.  S/uiirp. 

Old'en,  v.  i.  <£  t.  ;  old'ened  (-d’nd) ;  old'en-ing.  To  grow, 
or  cause  to  grow,  old  ;  to  age.  Rare. 

She  had  ohlcned  in  that  time  7’hackeray. 

Old'-fash'loned  (-fSsh'ftnd),  a.  1.  Formed,  operated,  or 
acting,  according  to  old  or  obsolete  fashion  ;  antiquated ; 
adhering  to  old  customs  or  ideas  ;  having  tastes  or  notions 
characteristic  of  old  times  ;  as,  an  old-fashioned  dress,  girl. 
“  Old-fashioned  men  of  wit.”  Addison. 

2.  Characterized  by  behavior,  manner,  etc.,  befitting 
adults ;  having  mature  ways ;  hence,  precocious ;  intelli¬ 
gent.  Chiefly  Dial.  Eng. 

—  old-fash'ioned-ly,  gJv.  —  old  -tash'ioned  ness,  n. 

Old'ham  COU'pling  (old'dm).  Mach.  A  shaft  coupling  con¬ 
sisting  of  three 
disks,  the  two  outer 
ones  being  keyed 
on  the  shafts  and 
the  middle  one  hav-  CE 
ing  two  diametral  « 
feathers,  one  on 
each  side  and  at 
right  angles  to  each 
other,  fitting  in  cor¬ 
responding  slots  in 
the  shaft  disks.  The  middle  disk  may  be  omitted  and  the 
two  feathers  secured  rigidly  together  one  over  the  other. 
It  is  used  to  couple  two  parallel  shafts  slightly  out  of  line. 

Old'ish,  a.  Somewhat  old. 

Old'— line',  a.  Following  or  adhering  to  old  lines,  as  in 
business  or  politics  ;  as,  old-line  Democrats, 
old-line  company,  Life  Insurance,  a  company  that  writes  an 
absolute  contract,  collects  a  fixed  level  premium,  and 
accumulates  the  legal  reserve.  J.  A.  Jackson. 

Old'ster  (old'ster),  ?i.  [Cf.  youngster.]  1.  In  the  British 
navy,  a  midshipman  who  has  served  four  years;  — distin¬ 
guished  from  youngster. 

2.  An  old  or  elderly  person.  Colloq. 

Old  Testament.  The  covenant  of  God  with  the  Hebrews  as 
set  forth  in  the  Bible  ;  also,  the  books  of  the  Bible  in  which 
this  covenant  is  given.  The  canonical  books  (see  canon) 
of  the  Old  Testament  are  broadly  grouped  as  those  of  the 
Law  (Torah),  Prophets  (Nebiim),  and  Hagiographa,or  W rit- 
ings  (Ketubim),  with  which  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
includes  as  canonical  all  but  two  — namely.  1  &  2  (3  &  4) 
Esdrasand  the  Prayer  of  Manasses  —  of  the  14  books  specif¬ 
ically  called  Apocrypha  by  Protestants.  (See  Apocrypha, 
1st  canon,  4.)  The  titles  of  these  books  and  the  nature  oi 
their  contents  are  as  follows : 

Law.  —  Genesis,  i.-xi.  Primeval  history :  the  five  “  generations” 
of  heaven  and  earth,  Adam,  Noah,  sons  of  Noah,  Snem.  xii.-l. 
Patriarchal  history  :  the  five  “generations”  of  Terah,  Ishtnael, 
Isaac,  Esau,  Jacob.  —  Exodus,  i.-xiii.  Deliverance  oflsrael  from 
Egypt,  xiii-xviii  Journey  to  Sinai,  xix-xl.  Revelations 
and  laws  at  Sinai  Making  and  furnishing  of  the  tabernacle. — 
Leviticus,  i.-vii.  Law'  of  sacrifice,  viii.-x.  Consecration  of 
priesthood,  xi.-xvi.  Lawr  of  clean  and  unclean.  Day  of  atone¬ 
ment.  xvii.-xxvii.  Law  of  holiness.  —  Numbers,  census  of  the 
Israelites,  and  various  lawgiving  and  events  of  the  40  years  in 
the  wilderness-  — Deuteronomy,  three  addresses  of  Moses  in  Moab. 
His  farew  ell  injunctions,  song,  and  death. 

Prophets.  —  a  “  Former."  Joshua,  i.-xii  Invasion  and  con¬ 
quest  of  Canaan.  xiii.-xxi.  Division  of  the  land,  xxii.-xxiv 
Episode  of  Reuben,  etc.  Last  days  of  Joshua.  —  Judges,  history 
of  Israel  under  the  Judges,  esp'  Deborah  and  Barak,  Gideon, 
Jephthah,  nrnl  Sani6on.  —  1  &  2  Samuel.  I.  i.-xii.  Birth  of 
Samuel,  and  his  succession  to  Eli  as  judge,  xiii.-xxxi.  Estab¬ 
lishment  of  the  kingdom  and  reign  of  Saul .  II.  Succession  and 
reign  of  David.  —  1  &  2  Kings  I.  i.-xi.  Reign  of  Solomon, 
xii.  Disruption  of  the  kingdom  under  Rehoboam  xiii. -II. 
end.  History  of  the  divided  kingdoms,  with  the  careers  of  Elijah 
and  Elisha,  to  the  captivity  of  Judah  in  Babylon,  B.  c.  .586-  —  b 
"Latter."  (1)  Major  Isaiah,  i.-xxxv.  Discourses  on  the  state 
of  Judah  and  Israel.  Oracles,  domestic,  foreign,  and  Messianic 
xxxvi.-xxxix  Historical  passage  from  the  reign  of  Hezekiah. 
xl.-lxvi.  Later  prophecies  relating  to  the  Babylonish  captivitv, 
and  to  the  Servant  of  Jehovah,  or  the  Messiah.—  Jeremiah,  proph¬ 
ecy  and  narrative  relating  to  the  fall  of  Jerusalem  and  the  de¬ 
portation  to  Babylon,  with  incidents  of  the  prophet’s  life. — 
Ezekiel,  visions  and  prophecies  of  judgment  on  apostate  Israel 
(l.-xxiv.),  on  her  enemies  (xxv.-xxxii.j,  and  of  her  final  redemp¬ 
tion.  —  (2)  Minor.  Hosea,  reproof  and  prophecy  for  apostate 
Israel,  symbolized  by  marriage  to  a  faithless  wife.  —  Joel.  pre- 


Oldham  Coupling. 


old.cn/r.  Of  old  ;  nnciently .  R.  \ 

old'en-neBs,  n.  Sec-NESs.  OL*.  I 
old'er,  n.  a  pi.  Ancestors ; 
forefathers  ;  predecessors,  b  A 
superior  in  age  ;  a  senior  or  eld¬ 
er.  c  An  aged  person:  an  elder, 
old'-fan'gled.  a.  Old-fashioned. 


—  old/-fan'gled-ness,  n.  [06s.| 
old'-fash  ion.a  ( >ld-fashioned.| 
old'-fash'ion-a-ble.  a.  Old-fash¬ 
ioned.  06*.  —  old -fash'ion-a- 
bly,  adi'.  Obs. 

Old-fiel'di-a  (fild-fel'df-d),  »? 
[NL.,  after  Richard  Albert  Old¬ 


field,  an  English  official  nt  Sierra 
Leone.]  Rot.  A  genus  of  West 
African  euphorbiaceous  trees 
consisting  of  a  single  species, 
O.  a  frica tin,  the  African  teak, 
old  -gen'tle-man-lv.  a.  Pert,  to 
or  like  an  old  gentleman. 


old'gray',  or  - grey ' .  n.  A  gray- 

haired  old  man.  06* 

Old-ha' mi  a  (old-ha'mY-d),  n. 
[NL.  See oldh amite.]  Paleo- 
hot.  The  oldest-known  genus  of 
fossil  algae,  found  in  rocks  of 
the  Cambrian  age. 


old'ham-lte  (fild'am-Tt),  n.  old  -maid'ish,  old'-maid'iem. 


[After  ThomaeO/c/  ham(  1616-78), 
Irish  geologist.]  Calcium  sul¬ 
phide,  CaS,  rare  in  meteorites 
old'ly,  adr.  of  old,  a.  Specif  : 
Like  an  old  person  ;  of  old  ; 
long  ago.  Obs. 


etc.  See -ish, -ism,  etc. 
old'ness.  n.  See -ness. 
old  -sol 'dier,  r.  /.  To  come  the 
old  soldier  over  (see  under 
COM  K,  v.  t.).  Colloq. 

Old  Test.  Abbr.  Old  Testament. 


ale.  senate,  eftre,  lim,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofd;  eve,  £vent,  find,  recent,  maker;  ice,  ill;  old,  6 bey,  orb,  5dd,  s6ft,  connect ;  use,  unite,  <irn,  iip,  circus,  menu  ; 

H  Foreign  Word.  4*  Obsolete  Variant  of.  4-  combined  wltb.  =  equals. 


OLD-TIME 
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OLIGOCHtETA 


dictions  of  judgment  on  Judah,  with  exhortation  to  repentance 
and  promise  o  u  ton.  blessing.  -  Amos,  reproofs,  exhortations 
and  visions,  addressed  to  Israel.  -  Obadlah.  judgment  on  Edom 
for  siding  with  Israel  s  enemy.  —  Jonah,  store  of  the  mission  of 
Jonah  t“  Nineveh  -  Micah.  impending  judgment  on  Israel  and 

esp.  Judah,  with  proffer  ot  Messianic  hope  Nahum  judgment 

oiCod  m  the  overthrow  of  Nineveh.  -  Habakkuk.  i.  A  dialogue 
!'«.ween  the  prophet  und  Jehovah  over  the  oppression  of  the 
faithful.  11.  Prophecy  of  judgment  on  the  oppressors  lii 
deliverance.  -  Zephanlah.  prophetic  warning 
to. Judah,  with  admonition  and  promise.  -  Haggai  lour  uronlie- 
“ddressed  to  Zerubhabel  and  the  people,  urging  the  comple¬ 
tion  u.  the  temple.  Zechartah  l.-vm  Exhortations  and  Mes¬ 
sianic :  visions  addressed  to  the  returned  exiles,  ix.-xiv.  Messi¬ 
anic  deliverance  ot  Zion  —  Malachi,  reproof  of  priests  tor  laxitv 
in  service,  and  of  the  people  for  foreign  intermarriage.  Exiior- 
tations  und  prophecies  for  the  faithful. 

II  Ad  ion  11*1-11  A.  a  Psalms,  five  books  (i.-xli.,  xlii.-lxxii.,  lxxiii.- 
lxxxix.,  xc.-cvi.,  cvii.-cl.)  of  hymns  --personal,  national,  liturgi¬ 
cal-0*  various  authorship. -Proverbs.  l.-ix.  Discourses  on  wis- 
aoni  x.-xxn.  *  1  roverbs  of  Solomon  "on  the  conduct  of  life 
xxn.-xxiv.  "  Words  of  the  wise."  xxv.-xxix.  Proverbs  collected 
by  llezekinh.  xxx.-xxxi.  Words  of  Agur,  Lemuel's  mother,  etc. 
-Job.  u  poem  representing  chiefly  colloquies  between  Job  and 
his  triends.  Narrative  prologue  and  epilogue  in  prose.  -  b  The 
live  festival  rolls  :  Song  of  Solomon,  Song  of  Songs,  nr  the  Canti¬ 
cles.  u  love  poem  or  group  of  poems  that  are  capable  of  alle¬ 
gorical  interpretation.  -  Ruth,  story  ot  the  Moahite  ancestress  of 
Du\  id  -  Lamentations,  five  poems,  four  being  alphabetical  acros¬ 
tics,  on  the  sulierings  of  Judah  and  Jerusalem  before  and  after 
the  capture  of  the  city  by  the  Chaldeans,  it.  <  .  As.;.  _  Ecclesias¬ 
tes.  discourses  on  the  vanity  of  life,  with  maxims  for  the  cultiva¬ 
tion  of  wisdom.-  Esther,  story  of  Esther.  Mordecni.  Hainan,  and 
King  A  ha  suer  us  -c  Daniel,  i.-vi.  Events  in  Daniel’s  life  at 
the  court  of  Babylon,  vn.-xn.  His  prophecies.  -  Ezra,  return 
ot  Babylonian  exiles,  and  rebuilding  of  the  temple  under  Zerub- 
ba Del,  in  spite  ot  Samaritan  interruption.  Return  of  exiles  with 
.  r,a-  T  Nehemiah,  rebuilding  of  the  walls  of  Jerusalem,  in  spite 
of  San  ball  at's  opposition.  Administration  and  reforms  of  Ne- 
henuah  —  1  2  Chronicles.  1.  i.-ix.  Genealogies  x.-xxix 

Reign  of  David.  11.  l  -ix.  Reign  ol  Solomon.  x -xxxvi.  His¬ 
tory  oi  Judah  to  the  fall  ot  Jerusalem 

Otiikk  Books.  The  Protestant  Apocrypha  (canonical,  except 
the  last  two,  among  Roman  Catholics).  Tobit,  story  of  a  Jewish 
captive  in  Assyria,  inculcating  obedience  to  the  Law.  and  the 
burial  ot  the  dead.  —  Judith,  story  of  Judith's  deliverance  of  her 
neople  from  lloloternes  by  assassination.  —  Esther,  a  number  of 
letters,  prayers,  visions,  etc.,  inserted  in  the  Book  of  Esther  — 
Wisdom  of  Solomon,  an  essay  on  Wisdom  as  the  divine  agent  in 
the  creation  and  government  of  the  world.  -  Ecclesiasticus  or 
Wisdom  of  Jesus,  Son  of  Sirach.  a  hook  ..f  proverbs.  -  Baruch 
i.-iii  if.  Confession  of  sins  leading  to  the  Captivity,  lii.bft 
Rraiseoi  Wisdom, etc.  Chapter  vi.  Epistle  oi  .1  kkkmv  (Jere- 
nuah)  to  the  Jews  nt  Babylon  against  idolatry.  Song  of  the 
Three  Children.  pra}'er  of  Azariali,  and  song  of  Azariah,  Ana¬ 
nias,  und  Misuel  for  deliverance  from  the  fierv  furnace. —  Su¬ 
sanna,  Daniel,  ns  judge,  delivers  Susanna  from  u’fnLe  accusation. 
—  Bel  and  the  Dragon,  two  stories  of  Daniel  u>  a  destrover  of 
heathenism. —  (The  three  preceding  books  arc  additions ‘to  the 
Book  ot  Daniel.  )  -  1  &  2  Maccabees.  1.  A  historv  of  the  Macca¬ 
bees  irom  R.  c.  17.5  to  135.  II.  History  of  the  Jewshom  it.  <  .  1*7  to 
]*/!•  — 1  &  2  Esdras  [or  H  &  4,  the  hooks  of  Ezru  counting  as  1 
&  2].  I.  A  version  of  Ezra,  with  added  story  of  Zeriihhahel’s 
victory  in  a  contest  of  wit.  II  Discourses  and  visions  given  to 
Ezra  by  an  nngel.  —  Prayer  of  Manasses,  purports  to  be  the 
prayer  mentioned  in  2  Chron.  xxxiii.  IS. 

Old'wife'  (old'wif'),  n.  1.  Any  of  several  fishes,  as  :  a  The 
European  black  sea  bream  ( Canltuirus  lineal),  b  Any  of 
several  trigger  fishes, 
esp.  Batistes  vetula 
and  Melichthys  picea, 
which  are  common  in 
the  West  Indies,  c 
The  pompano.  d  A 
parrot  fish  (Scants 
vetula)  common  in  the 
West  Indies,  e  The 
spot  (Le  i os  to  m  u  s 
xanthurus).  f  The  ale- 
wife.  g  The  men¬ 
haden.  h  An  Austra¬ 
lian  percoid  fish  (Eno 
plosus  armatus). 

2  A  duck  ;  the  old  squaw. 

Old'-world/,  a.  1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  old,  or  ancient, 
world  or  state  of  things. 

2  [Inthissense  written  OldWorld.]  Of,  pertaining  to,  or 
characteristic  of,  the  Old  World,  or  Eastern  Hemisphere. 
-Ole  (-51).  [L.  - olus,-ola,-olum ,  a  dim.  suffix  :  cf.  F.  - ole.] 
A  noun  suffix  of  diminutive  force,  used  chiefly  in  words  of 
Latin  or  French  origin;  as,  folio/e,  petifl/r,  aureo/e. 

O'le-a  (o'le-d),  n.  [L.,  olive.  See  olive.]  Hot.  A  genus 
of  trees  or  shrubs,  the  true  olives,  typifying  the  family 
Oleacete.  They  have  simple  entire  leaves,  axillary  flowers 
with  induplicate  calyx  lobes,  and  oily  drupaceous  fruit. 
O.  turopsea  is  the  common  olive.  Several  species  are  orna¬ 
mental.  Many  are  valued  for  their  hard  wood.  SeeMAir.Ea. 
O  le  a'ce  SB  (o'le-a'se-e),  n.  pi.  [NL.]  Bot.  A  family  of 
shrubs  and  trees  (order  Gentianales),  the  olive  family,  hav¬ 
ing  opposite  or  rarely  alternate  exstipulate  leaves,  tetram- 
erous  flowers,  and  drupaceous  fruit.  It  includes  about 
21  genera  and  500  species  of  wide  distribution,  many  being 
of  great  ornamental  value.  The  most  important  are  Olea, 
Fraxinus ,  Jasminum ,  Synnga ,  Ligustrum ,  Chionanlhus , 
and  Forsyth ia.  —  o  le  a'ceous  (-sli/ts),  a. 

0  le  ag'i  nous  (-Sj'T-ims),  a.  [L.  oleaginus ,  oleaghieus ,  of 
the  olive,  fr.  olea  olive  :  cf.  F.  oleagineux.  See  olive,  oil.] 
Of  the  nature  or  quality  of  oil ;  containing  or  producing  oil 
or  oily  matter  ;  oily  ;  unctuous.  —  o  le  ag'l  nous  ness.  n. 
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O  le-a'men  (o'le-a'mSn),  n.  [L.]  Pharm.  A  soft  ointment 
prepared  from  oil. 

0  le-an'der  (-Sn'dSr),  n.  [F.  oleandre  (cf.  It.  oleandro ,  LL. 
oleander ,  lorandruin ),  peril,  corrupted,  under  the  influence 
of  laurus  laurel,  fr.  L.  rhododendron ,  Gr.  po6j&ev8pov ; 
poSov  rose  -f-  StvSpoi'  tree.]  a  A  handsome  evergreen 
apocyuaceous  shrub  (Nerium  oleander)  with  narrow  entire 
leaves  and  clusters  of  fragrant  red  or  white  flowers.  It  is 
a  native  of  the  East  Indies,  but  is  cosmopolitan  in  culti¬ 
vation  and  naturalized  in  various  warm  regions.  Every 
part  of  the  plant  is  dangerously  poisonous,  b  Any  other 
species  of  ReHum. 

oleander  fern.  A  tropical  polypod iaeeous  fern  ( 0/eandra 
neriiformis)  having  coriaceous  fronds  like  oleander  leaves. 
O  le  a'ri  a  (*a'iT-a;  115),  n.  [NL.,  prob.  after  Adam  Ole- 
arius ,  German  traveler.]  Bot.  A  large  genus  of  asteraceous 
shrubs  or  low  trees  with  alternate  leaves  and  rather  large 
heads  of  flowers  having  white  or  purple  rays,  the  pappus 
capillary,  and  the  receptacle  without  chaff.  The  species 
are  natives  of  Australia  and  neighboring  islands. 

0  le-as'ter  (-Ss'ter),  n.  [L.,  fr.  olea  olive,  olive  tree.  See 
olive,  oil.]  a  A  common  shrub  or  small  tree  of  southern 
Europe  (Elseagnus  angusiifoUa)  with  fragrant  yellow 
flowers  and  bitter  olive-shaped  fruit.  It  is  often  cultivated, 
b  Erroneously,  the  wild  variety  of  the  true  olive  (Olea). 
Ole-ate  (o'le-at),  n.  ('hem.  A  salt  or  ester  of  oleic  acid. 
Some  oleates,  as  the  oleate  of  mercury,  are  used  in  medi¬ 
cine  by  way  of  inunction. 

o  le-cra'non  (o'le-kra'n5n;  com 7n*m/t/o-15k'rd-n5n,  277), n. 
[NL.,  fr.  Gr.  u>A  tepavov  ;  u>A erg  elbow  -f-  KpavLov  the  head.] 
Anat.  The  large  process  at  the  proximal  end  of  the  ulna 
which,  projecting  behind  the  elbow  joint,  forms  the  bony 
prominence  of  the  elbow’,  and  receives  the  insertion  of  the 
triceps  muscle.  —  ole-cra'nal  (o'le-kra'nal;  o-lSk'rri-),  a. 
O'le  fi  ant  (5'le-fi'dnt ;  o-le'fl-ant;  277),  a.  [F.  olefiant , 
fr.  L.  oleum  oil  -f-  -ficare  (in  corap.).  Cf.  -fy.]  Forming 
or  producing  an  oil ;  specif.,  designating  ethylene.  Archaic. 
O'le  tine  (o'le-iTn  ;  -fen  ;  184),  ole-fin,  n.  [From  olefi¬ 
ant.]  Chem.  Any  member  of  the  series  of  unsaturated 
hydrocarbons  of  which  ethylene  is  a  type.  See  ethylene. 

—  0  le-fin'ic  (-fTn'Tk),  a.  —  olefinic  terpene.  See  terpene. 
o-le'ic  (o-le'Tk  ;  o'le-Tk  ;  277),  a.  [L.  oleum  oil :  cf.  F.  ole- 

ique .J  Chem.  Pertaining  to,  derived  from,  or  contained 
in,  oil  ;  as,  oleic  acid,  C^H-^CC^H,  an  acid  of  the  acrylic 
acid  series  found  in  the  form  of  olein  in  certain  animal  and 
vegetable  fats  and  oils,  such  as  sperm  oil,  olive  oil,  etc.  At 
low  temperatures  the  acid  is  crystalline,  but  it  melts  to  an 
oily  liquid  above  14  '  C. 

o  le  if'er  ous  (o'le-Tf'er-fts),  a.  [L.  oleum  oil  -f-  -ferous.] 
Producing  oil ;  as,  oleiferous  seeds. 

O'le-in  (o'le-Tn),  n.  [L.  oleum  oil:  cf.  F.  oleine.']  1.  A 
fat,  liquid  at  ordinary  temperatures,  but  solidifying  at  tem¬ 
peratures  below’  0°  C.,  found  abundantly  in  both  the  animal 
and  vegetable  kingdoms  (see  fat).  Olein  dissolves  solid 
fats,  esp.  at  30-40  1  C.  Chemically,  it  is  glyceryl  trioleate 
(see  oleic).  It  is  called  also  Inolem  and  elain. 

2  Alsooleine.  ft  The  liquid  part  of  any  fat; — distinguished 
from  the  stearin ,  or  solid  portion,  b  Coin.  (1)  =  sul- 
PHATED  OIL.  (2)  =  RED  OIL. 

0  le  nel'lus  (-nSl'fis),  n.  [NL.,  dim.  fr.  Olenus.  See  Ole- 
nus.]  Paleon.  A  Lower  Cambrian  genus  of  trilobites, 
having  fourteen  free  segments  and  a  spiniform  pygidium. 
OlenellllS  zone  Geol.  The  horizon  of  the  early  Cambrian 
fauna,  characterized  by  trilobites  of  the  genus  O/ene/lus , 
the  oldest  well-preserved  fossil  fauna ;  the  Low'er  Cam¬ 
brian.  See  geology.  Chart. 

O'leilt  (o'lent),  a.  [L.  olens,  p.  pr.  of  of  ere  to  smell.] 
Scented;  odorous;  fragrant.  Rare.  R.  Browning 

O'le-nus  (ode-nils),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  L.  Olenus ,  Gr.  "fiAevoV, 
husband  of  Letha>a,  and  changed  with  her  into  a  stone.] 
Paleon.  A  genus  of  trilobites  from  the  Upper  Cambrian 
and  Ordovician  of  Europe,  having  12-15  thoracic  segments, 
pleurae  with  sharp,  back-bent  extremities,  and  a  small  py¬ 
gidium.  It  is  the  type  of  a  family,  O-len'i-dfl0  (o-lSn'T-de). 
Olenus  zone  Geol.  The  zone  of  the  Cambrian  character¬ 
ized  by  trilobites  of  the  genus  Olenus ;  the  Upper  Cambri¬ 
an.  See  geology.  Chart.  —  OLe-nid'i-an  (5Pe-nTd'T-tf  n),  a. 
O'le-O-  (o'lc-o-).  Combining  form  fr.  Lat.  oleum ,  meaning  oil. 
o'le-o-.  Chem.  Combining  form  for  olein,  oleic. 
o'le  O  duct'  (-dukt'),  ii.  [1st  oleo-  -|-  duct.]  A  duct  or 
conduit  for  conveying  oil,  as  from  an  oil  well. 
O'le-o-graph'  (  graP),  n.  [1st  oleo.  -graph.]  1.  A  kind 
of  chromolithograph  imitative  of  an  oil  painting. 

2.  The  peculiar  form  or  figure  assumed  by  a  drop  of  oil 
when  placed  on  water  or  some  other  immiscible  liquid. 

—  o  le  og'ra-pher  (-5g'rd-fer),  n.  —  o  le-o- graphic  (-o- 
grXl'Tk),  a. 

0  le-Og'ra-phy  (-5g'rd-fT),  n.  1.  Art  or  process  of  produc¬ 
ing  the  pictures  known  as  oleographs. 

2.  A  process  of  identifying  oils  by  their  oleographs, 
o'le-o  mar'ga-rine  (-6-mar'gri-ren ;  -nn  ;  18,8:  often  mis¬ 
pronounced  -mar'jer-en,  as  if  spelt  - margerine ),  n.  Also 
-rin.  [2d  oleo-  -{-margarine,  margarinA  1.  Oleo  oil. 

€3*“  Oleomargarine,  the  original  name  for  oleo  oil,  is  now  used 
only  popularly  in  that  sense. 

2.  A  mixture  of  oleo  oil  with  neutral  lard,  frequently  with 
the  addition  of  a  vegetable  oil  (usually  cottonseed  oil),  the 


whole  being  churned  with  milk,  salted,  and  worked  like 
butter.  Sometimes  a  small  amount  of  butter  is  also  added. 
Called  also  artificial  butter,  and  butterine.  See  butterinr. 

—  o  le-o-mar-gar'ic  (o'le-6-mar-g5r'Tk),  a. 

Oleo  oil.  An  oil  expressed  from  certain  animal  fats  (esp. 
beet  suet),  the  greater  portion  of  the  solid  fat,  or  stearin. 

i-L’F,  behind.  It  is  a  mixture  of  olein,  palmitin,  ana 
a  little  stearin. 

o  le  o-res'in  (o'le-o-rSz'Tn),  n.  [1st  o/eo- -f  re^rn.]  1.  A 
natural  product  consisting  essentially  of  a  mixture  of  es¬ 
sential  oil  and  resin,  as  copaiba,  eleini,  etc.  See  resin  ;  cf.. 
BALSAM,  1  a. 

2.  Pharm.  A  liquid  or  semiliquid  preparation  extracted 
(as  from  capsicum,  cubebs,  or  ginger)  by  means  of  ether*, 
consisting  of  fixed  or  volatile  oil  holding  resin  in  solution. 

—  o  le  o  res'in-ous  (-T-ims),  a. 

-oleous.  [Cf.  L.  oleosus.]  A  combining  form  for  adjectives*, 
signifying  oily,  of  the  nature  of  oil. 

Ol  er-a'ceous  iSher-a'shiis),  a.  [L.  oleraceus,  holeraceus,. 
fr.  olus ,  olens,  holus,  -eris,  garden  or  pot  herbs.]  a  Having 
the  qualities  of  pot  herbs  ;  esculent,  b  Of  or  pert,  to  the 
Oleracese  in  Linmeus’s  proposed  natural  system.  Obs. 
ol'er-i-cul  ture  (5Ker-T-kul/^ur),  n.  [L.  olus,  oleris,  pot 
herb  -j-  E.  culture.]  Culture  of  esculent  vegetables.  —  ol'- 

er-i-curtur  al  (  kril'tjr-al),^/.— ol  er  i  cul'tur  al  ly,  adv. 

Ol;f&c'tion  <  51-fSk'slmn),  n.  [See  olfactory.]  Physiol . 

The  sense  of  smell  ;  act,  process,  or  faculty  of  smelling. 

Ol  fac-tom'e-ter  (Sl'fSk-tQm'e-ter),  n.  [See  olfactory; 
-meter.]  Psychol.  Any  instrument  for  measuring  power 
of  discrimination  in  sensations  of  smell.  — ol  fac  tO-mot'- 
ric  (-to-mSt'rlk),  a. 

ol-fac'to-ry  (51-fak'to-rT),  a.  [L.  olf actus ,  p.  p.  of  olfa- 
cere  to  smell ;  olere  to  have  a  smeil  -|-  facere  to  make. 
See  odor  ;  fact.]  Anat.  t(r  Zobl.  Of,  pert,  to,  or  connected 
with,  the  sense  of  smell ;  as,  an  olfactory  nerve  ;  an  olfac¬ 
tory organ.  In  vertebrates  the  olfactory  organ  is  situated 
m  the  upper  portion  of  the  nasal  passages  (see  nose,  2), 
but  in  invertebrates  the  organs  which  are  known  or  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  organs  for  smelling  are  variously  placed.  The 
antennae  of  insects  and  other  arthropods,  certain  pits  on 
the  heads  of  various  worms,  and  theosphradiaof  mollusks, 
are  generally  considered  as  olfactory  organs, 
olfactory  bulb,  the  anterior  somewhat  enlarged  part  of  the 
olfactory  lobe  or  tract,  from  which  the  olfactory  nerves 
proceed.  See  olfactory  lobe.—  o.  cells.  Anat.,  the  essential 
cells  of  the  olfactory  organ.  They  are  spindle-shaped  cells 
with  a  round  nucleus,  buried  in  the  mucous  membrane 
(the  Schneiderian  membrane)  of  the  nose.  Their  ends  are 
produced  into  slender  processes,  that  at  the  outer  end  be¬ 
ing  sometimes  called  the  olfactory  hair.  —  o.  lobe,  a  lobe  of 
the  brain  projecting  forward  from  the  anterior  lower  part 
of  each  cerebral  hemisphere.  In  most  vertebrates  it  is  well 
developed,  but  in  man  it  is  reduced  and  consists  of  a  nar¬ 
row,  elongate  body  (the  olfactory  tract)  which  arises  by  two- 
roots  from  the  limbic  lobe  and  ends  in  front  in  an  qval  masa 
known  as  the  <  \ factory  bulb. —  o.  nerves,  a  The  special  nerves 
of  the  sense  of  smell,  m  man  about  20  in  number  on  each  side* 
arising  from  the  under  surface  of  the  olfactory  bulb.  They 
pass  through  the  cribriform  plate  and  end  in  the  Schnei¬ 
derian  membrane  of  the  nose.  They  are  regarded  as  col¬ 
lectively  constituting  the  first  pair  of  cranial  nerves,  b 
Inaccurately,  in  man  and  some  mammals,  the  olfactory 
tracts.  — o.  pit.  Zool.  a  Any  olfactory  organ  having  the 
form  of  a  small  depression,  such  as  occur  in  Amphioxus 
and  various  invertebrates,  b  Embryol.  A  depression  on 
the  head  which  afterwards  becomes  converted  into  a  nasal 
passage  ;  a  nasal  pit.  —  o.  tract.  See  olfactory  lobe. 
Ol-fac'tO-ry,  n.  ;  pi.  -ries  (-rTz).  An  olfactory  organ  ;  also, 
the  sense  of  smell ;  —  usually  in  pi. 

0-lib'a  num  (o-lTb'a-nmn),  n.  [LL.,prob.  fr.  Ar.  al-luban 
frankincense  ;  the  same  word  as  Gr.  A(/3avov,  Ai^avu >to?,  of 
Semitic  origin.]  The  fragrant  gum  resin  frankincense. 
Ol'id  (51'Td),  a.  [L.  olidus,  fr.  olere  to  smell.]  Having  a 
strong,  disagreeable  smell  ;  fetid.  Boyle. 

-did  Org.  Chem.  A  suffix  used  in  naming  lactones ;  as, 
pentane//*/.  Off.  Nom. 

ol  i-gas'ml-a,  ol  i-ge'mi-a  (51'T-je'mT-d),  n.  [NL.  See 
oligo-;  -.emia.]  Med.  A  morbid  condition  in  which  there 
is  a  lessened  quantity  of  the  blood. 

ol'i  garch  (51'T-gark),  n.  [Gr.  oAiyapx>??.]  A  member  of 
an  oligarchy  ;  one  of  the  rulers  in  an  oligarchy. 

Oli- gar 'chic  (-gar'kik)  )  a.  [Gr.  oAiyapxiKos :  cf.  F. 
oli-gar'chi-cal  (-kT-knl)  I  oli  gar  chi  que.]  Of,  pert,  to,  or 
supporting,  oligarchy.  —  ol'i-gar'chi-cal-ly,  adv. 

Ol'i  gar  chy  (51'T-giir'kT),  n. ;  pi.  -chies  (-kTz).  [Gr.  oAi- 
yap\ia  ;  oAcyos  few,  little  -J-  ap\eLu  to  rule,  govern  :  cf.  F. 
oligarchic.]  Government  by  the  few  ;  a  form  of  govern¬ 
ment  in  which  the  power  is  in  the  hands  of  a  few,  or  a  state 
so  governed  ;  also,  those  who  form  the  ruling  few. 
ol'i-go-  (51'T-go-),  olig-.  Combining  form  from  Greek  oAi- 
yos,  few,  little,  small ;  in  Med.  denoting  lack;  deficiency . 
01'i-gO-cene  (-sen'),  a.  [oligo-  -f-  Gr.  Kan  o;  new,  recent.] 
Geol.  Designating,  or  pertaining  to,  a  period  of  the  Terti¬ 
ary  between  the  Eocene  and  Miocene.  See  geology,  Charty 
tertiary,  a.,  3.  — //.  The  Oligocene  period  or  system. 
Ol'l-go-chas'ta  (-ke'td),  n.pl.  [NL. ;  Gr.  oA/yo?  little,  pl.» 
few  -f-  \aiTq  hair.]  Zool.  An  order  of  chnetopod  worms 
which  includes  the  earthworms  and  related  species.  They 
are  all  hermaphrodite,  the  ovaries  and  testes  being  few  and 


old/-time,n.  Also  old '-times  . 
Of,  pertaining  to,  or  characteris¬ 
tic  of,  old  or  former  times, 
old'-tim'er  (6ld/tTm'5r),  n.  One 
who  has  lived  long  in  a  place  or 
held  the  same  position  for  a  long 
time ;  one  whose  experience 
reaches  far  back  :  nn  old-fash¬ 
ioned  person  or  thing.  Col  log. 
old  -tim'y  (-T),  a  Characteris¬ 
tic  of  old  times  :  old-fashioned. 
Collog.  —  old'-tim'l-ness  (-T- 
n^s),  h.  Coll  off.  [ten  ret  n  la  A 

old  wench.  The  oldwife  fifths- 1 
old  -wife'ly.old  -wif'ish  (-wlf'- 
fsh),  etc.  See -ly. -ism,  etc. 
old  -wom'an  i8h.  old'-wom'an- 
lsm.  old  -wom'an  ly,  etc.  See 
-ISH,  -ism,  -lv,  etc. 
old  -world'ish,  olcP-world'ism, 
etc.  See -isii, -ism,  etc. 
ole.  4*  oil,  olla,  palm  leaf, 
o’e.  Ohs.  or  dial.  var.  of  old. 
o'le(S'la).  Vur.  of  olla,  palm 
leaf. 

olea.  4  olla,  olio. 
o  le  am'ide  (f>/lfi-Rm'Td  :  -Td  ; 
lk-l),  n.  Also  -id.  Org.  ('hem. 
Oleic  amide,  Ci;I1mCONH;,  a 
solid  formed  by  the  action  of 


ammonia  on  almond  oil,  etc. 
oleander  scale.  A  scale  insect 
( Asjnd  lot  ns  nerii )  injurious  to 
the  oleander,  orange, and  lemon, 
o'le-an'drin  (o'lr-Qn'drTn),  ». 
Chem.  A  poisonous  glucoside 
found  in  oleander  leaves 
o'le-ase  (fl'IP-as),  n.  [See  ole¬ 
aster.]  Chem.  An  oxidizing 
enzyme  found  in  fresh  olives 
and  sometimes  in  olive  oil. 
o'le  as 'ter  fam'i-ly.  Bot.  The 
family  Ela?agnacca». 
o  le-cra  nar-thri'tis  (-kra/niir- 
thrl'tls),  ;/.  [NL.]  Med.  In¬ 

flammation  of  the  elbow  joint, 
o  le-cra'ni-al  (-kra'nY-tfl),  o  le- 
cra'ni  an  (-rfn).  o  le-cra'noid 
(-noid),  a.  Anat.  Oleerannl. 
olefine  terpene.  An  olefinic  ter¬ 
pen  e.  See  terpene. 

olen.  n.  [Russ.  olen\  Cf. 
eland.]  Tne  red  deer.  Ohs. 
olenht  adr.  [See  on  ;  LENGTH.] 
Far  off.  Ob*. 

oleo.  4  olio.  „  .  _ 

o'leo  (5'le-5),  tt.  Ahbr.  Com. 
Oleomargarine. 

o'le-o-cyst  C-o-sYst'),  n.  [1st 
0je0.  q.  -cyst.]  Zool.  In  certain 


Calycophora,  a  diverticulum  of 

thc  nectocalyx  containing  oil. 
o  le-o-jec'tor  ( -jek't?r).  n.  [Sec 
1st  oleo-  ;  jet  to  shoot  forth.] 
Mach.  An  automatic  spray  lu¬ 
bricating  attachment  for  steam 
cylinders,  etc. 

o  le-om'e-ter  (-Bm'MPr),  n.  [1st 
oleo-  +  -meter.  1  =  f.L.eom  eter. 
o  le-o-pal 'mi-tin,  n.  [2d  oleo-  + 
palmitin .]  =  OLEO  OIL. 
o  le-op'tene  (O'lf-ttp'ten),  n. 
[1st  oleo-  +  Gr.  rr-nypof  fleeting.] 
Chem.  —  eljeoptene.  Rare. 
o  le-o-re  frac-tom'e-ter,  n.  [1st 
oleo-  -+-  r ef r act o meter.)  An  in¬ 
strument  for  determining  the 
refractive  indices  of  oils, 
o  le-o-sac'cha-rum  (fl'lf-o-sllk'- 
«-rtZm),  m.  [NL.  Seelstoi.Eo-; 
saccharine.]  Pharm.  A  mix¬ 
ture  of  an  essential  oil  with 
sugar.  [  Table  /.  I 

o  e-o'sa  oil  (-fi's a).  See  oil, | 
o  le-o-ste'a-rate,  n.  An  oleate 
and  stearate  of  the  same  base, 
o'le-ous  i_o'ir-/7s),  a.  Also  o'le- 
ose(-6s  ;  O'lP-Os').  [L.  o/cosus.] 
Oily.  Rare.  —  o  le-os'i-ty  (-5s'Y- 
tY),*n.  Rare. 


olepi.  olepy.  4  onlepv. 
ol'er  Dial.  var.  of  alder. 

0  ron'.  a.  Designating,  or 
pert.  to.  the  laws  of  Oleron. 
O’dron.  Laws  of  See  under  law. 
||  o'le-um(6'lC-iIm),  it.  [L.]  Oil  : 
an  oil  ;  —  chiefly  in  phrases  that 
are  the  Latin  names  of  oils  :  ns  : 
o'le  um  ab-sin'thi  i  (ftb-sYn'- 
thY-T).  oil  of  wormwood  :  o'le- 
um  ci'nae  (sl'ne ),  oil  of  worm- 
seed  ;  o'le-um  men'thae  pi' pe¬ 
ri 'tee  (pYp'Pr-T'te).  oil  <*t  pep¬ 
permint;  o'le-nm  ni'grum.  See 
Celastrus. 

olf  (filf ).  Var.  of  alp.  bullfinch, 
ol-fact',  r.  t.  |L.  o/fftetare ,  or 
olf  art  ns,  p.  p.  of  ol  facere.  1  To 
smell;— an  affected  word.  Rare. 
ol'lact,  n.  [L.  olf  actus.]  Smell. 
Obs. 

ol  fac'ti-ble  (M-ffik'tY-bM),  a. 
Also -ta  ble  (-td-b’l).  Capable 
of  being  smelled.  [torv,g.| 
ol-fac'tlve  ( -tYv),  a.  =  oi.e,\c-| 
ol-fac'tor  (-t?r).  n.  A  smelling 
organ  :  the  nose.  Rare. 
ol-fac'to-ri-ly  (-to-rY-lY),  a  dr.  In 
the  sense  of  smell.  [German.  | 
0  L.  G.,  or  OLG.  Ahbr.  Old  Low  | 


Ol'ger  Dan'ske  (Cl'gfr  diin'- 

skf).  [Dan.,  also  Holger  J)an- 
ske ;  of  OF.  origin  ]  Ogier  the 
Dane,  made  the  national  hero  of 
Denmark  and  fabled  to  be  sleep¬ 
ing  until  danger  shall  wake  him. 
olhnen.  «f»  OLUHXKN. 
oli.  +  oil. 

o  li-an'der.  4  oleander. 
ol'i-ban  (51'Y-lvln).  n.  [F  ,  or 
\Aj.  olibannm .]  Olibanum.  R. 
ol'i  bene f -ben),  v.  Chem.  A  ter¬ 
pene,  CioHia,  from  olibanum,  or 
frankincense.  [PHY.j 

ol'ic  (51'Yk),  n.  See  petrogra-| 
oliche.  4  alike. 
ol'id-ous.  a.  Olid.  Obs. 
olie  4  oil. 

ol'i-fant.  Var.  of  olipiiant. 
olifant.  oMfaunt.  4  elephant. 
Ol'i-faunt,  Ni'gel  (51'Y-fant). 

See  Nigel. 

oVl-ga-',an'thons  (hl'Y-gd-klin'- 
th?7s).  a.  [See  ol,|t;0-;  ACAN¬ 
THI'S.]  Having  tew  seines, 
ol  i-gan'drous  (  gJln'dras),  a. 
[oligo-  -f  -find rout.  \  Rot  Hav¬ 
ing  few  stamens.  Rare. 
ol  i  gan'thous  f-thtYs).  a.  [oligo. 
4-  -onthnii*.]  Few-flowered.  R. 


ol'l-garch  (81'Y-giirk),  a.  [oligo- 
4  Gr.  bpxv  origin.]  Jiot  Hav¬ 
ing  lew  vascular  elements;  — 
said  of  certain  inonostelic  roots, 
ol  i-gar'chal  (-giir'krtl),  a.  Oli¬ 
garchic.  Oligarchy.!! 

ol'i-gar-chism  (ol'Y-gar-kYz’m),! 
ol'i  gar-chist  (-kTst),  n  An  ad¬ 
vocate  or  so  pporter  of  ol  igarch  v 
ol'i-gar-chize  (-kTz),  v  t.  T<>^ 
turn  into,  or  subject  to.  an  oli¬ 
garchy. 

ol  i-ge'mi  a  Var.  of  olig.emia. 
ol  i-gid'ri-a  (hl'T-jTd'r)  d).  n. 
[NL  ;  oligo-  -f  Or.  (fipujv  sweat  ] 
Med.  Deficient  perspiration 
ol'i-gist  (51'T-jYst),  >/.,  or  oliglst 
iron.  TGr.  oAiyurros,  superl.  of 
oAtyo?  few,  little  ;  ef.  F.  oli - 
giste .]  Min.  Hematite  :  specu¬ 
lar  iron  ore  ;  —  so  called  be¬ 
cause  it  contains  less  iron  than 
magnetite  —  ol'i-gis'tic  (-jTs'- 
tYk),  ol  i-gis'ti-cal  (-tT-kdlV,  a. 
oli-co-car'pous  (SFY-gfi-kar'- 
f'*'4'.  a.  [Gr.  oAtyoNipTro?  hear¬ 
ing  hut  little  fruit.  See  oligo-  ; 
-carpous.]  Rot.  Having  few 
carpels  or  fruits. 


food,  foot ;  out,  oil ;  chair  ;  go  ;  sinfj.  1  0»en.  thin:  nature,  ver<hire  (250) ;  K  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144) ;  boN  ;  yet ;  zh  =  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §}  in  Guide. 

Full  explanations  of  Abbreviations,  Signs,  etc.,  immediately  precede  the  Vocabulary. 
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compact.  There  are  no  definite  parapodia,  usually  no  cirri 
or  gills,  and  only  a  few  seta?  on  each  segment.  There  is  no 
distinct  head.  The  development  is  direct,  without  meta¬ 
morphosis.  Most  of  the  Oligochseta  inhabit  earth  or  fresh 
water;  a  few  are  marine.  —  ol'i-gochaete  (51'1-go-ket'), 
a.  n.  —  oli-go-clue'tous  (-ke'tus),  a. 
ol'i-go-clase'  (5i'I-go-klas/),  n.  [oligo-  +  Gr.  jcAaor? 
fracture,  fr.  Kkav  to  break.]  Min,  A  triclinic  soda-lime 
feldspar.  See  feldspar. 

ol  i-go-cy  thaB'mi-a,  or-the'mi-a  (-si-the'mT-a),  n.  [NL. 
See  oligo- ;  -cyte  ;  -,emia.]  Med.  Anaemia  in  which  the 
blood  is  deficient  in  red  corpuscles.  — Oil-gO-cy-thse'dic, 
or  -the'mic  (-the'mTk  ;  -tli6m'Tk),  a. 
ol  i  go  ga  lac'ti  a  (-ga-HSk'shi-d),  n.  [NL.  ;  oligo-  -j-  Gr. 
yaAa,  -a/eros,  milk.]  Med.  Deficient  secretion  of  milk, 
ori-gom'er  OUS  (-gSm'er-ws),  a.  [oligo-  -|-  -merous.]  Bot. 
Having  one  or  more  whorls  with  fewer  members  than  oth¬ 
ers,  as  some  heteromerous  flowers. — oi  l  gom'er  y  (-T),  n. 
Ol'i-gO-sid'er-ite  (-sTd'er-it),  n.  [oligo-  -f-  siderite.]  Min. 
A  meteorite  which  is  characterized  by  the  presence  of  but 
a  small  amount  of  metallic  iron.  —  ol  i  go-si  der'ic  (-si- 
dSi'Tk),  a. 

oi  l-go  syn-thet'ic  (-sYn-thgt'Tk),  a.  [oligo-  -f-  synthetic.'] 
Philol.  Adding  but  few  derivative  elements  to  a  stem. 
olT-gOt'o  kous  (-g5t'6-kws),  a.  [oligo-  -|-  Gr.  tokos  off¬ 
spring.]  Zool.  Producing  few  young, 
ol  i-gu  re'sis  (-gu-re'sls),  n.  [NL.  ;  oligo-  -f-  uresis.] 
Med.  Deficiency  in  the  excretion  of  urine, 
ol  i-gu'ri-a  (-gu'rY-ri),  n.  [NL. ;  oligo-  -f  -uria.]  Med. 
A  morbid  condition  characterized  by  oliguresis,  or  de¬ 
ficiency  in  excretion  of  urine. 

O-lln'da  bug  (o-lTn'dd;  o-len'dd).  [From  the  town  Olinda 
on  Maui  Island.]  A  weevil  (Ara/nigus  fulleri)  very  de¬ 
structive  to  roses  in  Hawaii.  It  is  supposed  to  have  been 
introduced  from  Mexico. 

O-lin'i  a  (6-lin'Y-ri),  n.  [NL.,  after  Johan  Henrik  Olin, 
Swedish  botanist.]  Bot.  A  small  genus  of  shrubs  or  small 
trees  (order  Myrtales),  constituting  the  family  Oliniaceie. 
They  have  opposite  coriaceous  leaves,  small  red  or  white 
flowers  in  bracted  cymes,  and  drupaceous  fruits.  0. 
cymosa  is  the  hard  pear. 

O'll-O  (5'lT-o),  n.  [Sp.  olla  an  earthen  pot,  a  dish  of  boiled 
or  stewed  meat,  fr.  L.  olla  a  pot,  dish.  Cf.  olla,  olla- 
podrida.]  1.  A  dish  made  by  stewing  or  boiling  together 
meat  and  various  vegetables,  etc.,  highly  spiced  ;  hence, 
any  dish  of  many  ingredients  ;  a  hodgepodge. 

Besides  a  good  oliot  the  dishes  were  trifling.  Evelyn. 

2.  A  mixture  ;  a  medley  ;  a  hodgepodge.  Vryden. 

3.  a  A  collection  of  miscellaneous  pieces,  as  pictures, 
verses,  pieces  of  music,  etc.  ;  a  medley ;  a  potpourri, 
b  I'heat.  The  vaudeville  part  of  a  burlesque  performance 
or  minstrel  show.  U.  S. 

Ol'l-phant  (5FT-fant),  n.  [OF.  olifant  ivory,  horn  of  ivory. 
Cf.  elephant.]  1.  An  elephant.  Obs. 

2.  An  ancient  horn,  made  of  ivory.  Hist. 
oPi-va'ceous  (3FT-va'slms),  a.  [L.  oliva  olive.]  Resem¬ 
bling  the  olive  ;  of  the  color  of  the  olive ;  olive-green;  as, 
olivaceous  markings  on  a  bird, 
ol'i-va  ry  (51'J-va-rT),  a.  [L.  olivarius  belonging  to  olives, 
fr.  oliva  an  olive.]  Anat.  a  Shaped  like  an  olive,  b  Of 
or  pertaining  to  the  olivary  body,  —  olivary  body,  Anat.,  an 
oval  prominence  on  each  side  of  the  anterior  surface  of  the 
medulla  oblongata  just  below  the  pons.  It  is  formed  by 
the  olivary  nucleus,  or  corpus  dentatum.  a  lamina  of  gray 
matter  the  surface  of  which  is  covered  by  a  very  thin  layer 
of  white  matter.  These  structures  are  sometimes  called 
the  inferior  olivary  body  and  nucleus,  to  distinguish  them 
from  a  smaller  and  more  dorsally  situated  mass  of  gray 
matter,  the  superior  olivary  nucleus.  There  is  also  a  small 
accessory  nucleus  on  the  mesial  side  of  the  corpus  denta¬ 
tum.— o.  nucleus.  See  olivary  body. — o.  peduncle,  Anat., 
a  bundle  of  nerve  fibers  entering  the  olivary  body  at  its 
inner  side.  —  o.  process  or  eminence,  Anat.,  a  small  eminence 
behind  the  optic  groove  on  the  sphenoid  bone. 

Ol'ive  (SFYv),  n.  [F.,  fr.  L.  oliva,  fr.  Gr.  eAaia,  for  eAcu'/ra. 
See  oil.]  1.  A  tree  (Olea  europsea)  cultivated  from 
antiquity  throughout  Asia  Minor  and  southern  Europe  for 
its  fruit ;  also,  its  fruit  or  its  wood.  The  tree  has  a  low, 
often  gnarled  trunk,  willowlike  leaves,  and  yellow  flow¬ 
ers.  Its  branches  are  familiar  emblems  of  peace.  The 
fruit  is  an  important  source  of  oil,  and  is  eaten  as  a  pickle 
or  relish  when  green.  The  ripe  olive  is  bluish  black  in 


color,  and  is  also  eaten 
often  hand- 
somelv  vari¬ 
egated,  and  is 
used  in  turn¬ 
ery. 

2.  An  olive 
branch  or 
wreath. 

3.  Any  other 
species  of 
O/ea;  also 
(with  a  quali¬ 
fying  term), 
any  of  numer¬ 
ous  shrubs 
and  trees  of 
the  same  or 
other  fami¬ 
lies,  more  or 
less  resem¬ 
bling  the  true 
olive. 

4.  A  child  ; 
an  “olive 
branch.”  B. 

5.  Cookery. 

A  small  slice 


The  wood  is  hard  and  yellow, 


Olive.  1  Flowering  Branch  ;  2  Fruit  (})• 


of  meat  seasoned,  rolled  up,  and  cooked  ;  — usually  in  pi.  ; 


as,  olives  of  beef  or  veal. 

6  An  oval  or  olive-shaped  button  or  piece  of  wood  covered 
with  silk,  etc.,  used  with  a  loop,  through  which  it  is 
passed,  to  fasten  a  garment. 

7.  Anat.  The  olivary  body. 

8  An  oval  plate  on  the  strap  of  a  satchel  or  bag,  provided 
with  a  hole  through  which  a  swiveled  stud  or  button 
passes  to  fasten  the  bag. 

9-  Olive  color. 

10.  An  olive-complexioned  girl  or  woman.  Colloq. 

11.  a  Short  for  olive  shell,  b  The  oyster  catcher. 


Local ,  Eng. 

ol'ive  (51'Tv),  a.  Approaching  the  color  of  the  olive  :  a  Of 
the  color  of  the  unripe  fruit ;  of  a  peculiar  dark  brown¬ 
ish,  yellowish,  or  tawny  green,  b  Brownish  yellow  or  yel¬ 
lowish  brown  ;  tawny,  as  a  complexion,  c  Of  the  color  of 
the  leaves  of  the  tree  ;  of  a  dull  ashy  or  silvery  green.  R. 

Ol'ive-backed  (-b5kt'),  a.  Having  an  olive-colored  back. 
—  olive-backed  thrush,  a  common  thrush  (/ iylociehlaustulata 
swainsonii)  which  breeds  from  New  England  to  Labrador 
and  Alaska  and  migrates  to  the  tropics.  It  has  uniform 
olivaceous  upper  parts  and  tail,  with  the  under  parts 
whitish  spotted  with  dusky  on  the  breast. 

olive  branch  a  A  branch  of  the  olive  tree^  considered 
an  emblem  of  peace;  hence,  anything  offered  as  a  sign  of 
peace  or  goodwill,  b  Fig.:  A  child;  — in  allusion  to  Ps. 
cxxviii.  3  (as  in  Iik.  of  Com.  Prayer  verse  4) : 

Thy  children  like  the  olive  branches  round  about  thy  table 

Olive  brown.  Brown  with  a  tinge  of  green. 

Olive  green.  A  dark  brownish  green  ;  olive. 

o-liv'en  ite  (6-liv'en-it ;  ol'Y-veu-),  n.  [G.  olivene rz  -j- 
-He:  cf.  F.  olivenite.]  Min.  An  olive-green,  dull  brown, 
or  yellowish  orthorhombic  mineral,  occurring  in  crystal¬ 
lized,  fibrous,  and  earthy  forms.  It  is  a  basic  copper 
arsenate,  Cu3(As04)o'Cu(0H)2.  H.,  3.  Sp.  gr.,  4. 1-4. 4. 

Olive  oil  A  pale  yellowish  or  yellowish  green  nondrying 
oil  expressed  from  ripe  olives.  It  is  much  used  as  a  salad 
oil,  also  in  cooking,  as  a  lubricant  and  illuminant,  in  toilet 
soaps,  for  oiling  wool,  etc.  See  oil,  Table  I. 

Ol'i-ver  (51'Y-ver),  n.  [F.  Olivier ,  orig.  uncert.]  1.  Masc. 
prop.  name.  L.  Oliverus  (bl'T-ve'rus) ;  F.  Olivier  (o'le'- 
vya')  :  It.  Oliriero  (o'le-vya'ro),  Uliviero  (oo'le-) ;  Sp. 
Oliverio  (o'le-va're-o)  :  Pg.  Oliveiro  (o'le-vii'ro) ;  G.  &  D. 
Olivier  (o'lT-ver;  o-le'ver). 

2.  One  of  the  twelve  peers  of  Charlemagne,  the  friend  and 
companion  in  arms  of  Roland  (which  see). 

3.  A  son  of  Sir  Rowland  de  Bois  in  Shakespeare’s  “  As  You 
Like  It.”  He  maltreats  his  younger  brother  Orlando  until 
the  latter  saves  his  life.  He  marries  Celia. 

ol'i-ver,  n.  1.  A  small  tilt  hammer,  worked  by  the  foot. 
2.  An  old  form  of  smith’s  hammer,  worked  by  means  of  a 
treadle  and  normally  held  off  the  work  by  a  spring  pole ; 


Olive  Shell 
(Oliva  porphyria). 
<*> 


also,  a  device  consisting  of  a  pair  of  swages  held  together 
by  a  spring  handle.  Called  also  holliper. 

Olive  scale  a  A  small,  round  scale  insect  ( Aspidio/us 
rajiiu  )  in  testing  tin-  »di\»-  in  <  'alitor 'nia.  b  S«-t*  Lkcanitm. 
olive  shell.  Any  of  numerous  rachiglossate  gastropods 
of  the  genus  Oliva  or  the  family  Olividae. 

They  have  an  elongate,  smooth,  highly 
polished  shell  with  a  very  short  spire,  a 
narrow  mouth,  notched  in  front,  and  a 
plicate  columella.  The  foot  is  large,  and 
the  mantle  envelops  the  shell.  They 
live  mostly  along  sandy  tropical  coasts, 
ol'i-vet  (51'T-v8t),  n.  [Dim.  of  olive: 
cf.  F.  olivette .]  1.  =  olive,  G. 

2.  An  imitation  pearl,  esp.  one  made 
for  traffic  with  savages, 
ol'i-vet,  n.  [L.  olivetum..]  An  olive 
yard  ;  an  olive  grove  or  orchard.  Obs., 
except  as  a  proper  name  of  the  Mount 
of  Olives.  Acts  i.  12. 

01  i  ve'tan  (51'Y-ve'tSn  ;  51'T-vgt'8n),  n. 

Eccl.  Hist.  A  member  of  a  strict  monas¬ 
tic  essentially  Benedictine  order, founded 
by  John  (or  in  religion  Bernard)  To- 
lomei  in  1310  ;  —  so  called  from  its  first 
monastery,  Our  Lady  of  Monte  Oliveto 
(Mount  of  Olives),  near  Accona,  Italy, 
ol'ive-wood'  (51'iv-wdod'),  n.  a  The 
wood  of  the  olive,  b  The  wood  of  the  olive  plum,  or  the 
tree  itself. 

0-liv'i  a  (o-ITv'T-d),  n.  [Cf.  It.  Olivia,  OF.  Olive,  and  L. 
oliva  olive.  Cf.  olive.]  1.  Lit.,  an  olive;  —  fern.  prop, 
name.  L.  Olivia  (o-lTv'T-d) ;  It.  &  G.  Olivia  (6-le'vya). 

2  a  A  rich  countess  in  Shakespeare’s  “Twelfth  Night,” 
who  rejects  the  suit  of  Duke  Orsino,  falls  in  love  with 
Viola  disguised  as  a  page,*and  finally  marries  Viola’s  twin 
brother,  Sebastian,  b  The  Vicar’s  beautiful  and  sprightly 
elder  daughter  in  Goldsmith’s  “  Vicar  of  Wakefield.”  She 
elopes  with  the  vicious  Squire  Thornhill,  who  deserts  her, 
but  it  is  found  that  he  is  legally  married  to  her. 
ol'iv  ine  (31'Y-vYn;  -ven),  v.  [olive  -f-  -ine;  cf.  F.  olivine.] 
a  Min .  See  chrysolite,  b  Coin.  Green  garnet ;  —  a  term 
due  to  confusion  of  this  stone  with  the  true  olivine. 

Ol  i  vin'ic  (-vTn'Tk),  oM-vi-nit'ic  (-vT-nTt'Tk),  a.  Per¬ 
taining  to,  resembling,  or  containing,  olivine, 
ol'la  (51'd),  n. ;  pi.  oLLiE  (e).  [L.]  Class.  Archseol.  A 
jar  or  pot,  of  any  kind. 

Ol'la  (oPd ;  Sp.  ol'ya ;  194),  n. ;  pi.  ollas  (31'dz  ;  Sp. 
ol'yas).  [Sp.  See  olio.]  1.  In  Spain,  Spanish  America, 
etc.,  a  round  or  bulging  pot  or  jar,  as  of  baked  clay,  hav¬ 
ing  a  wide  mouth.  It  is  used  in  cooking,  in  cooling  water 
by  evaporation,  etc. 

2.  Hence,  a  dish  of  meat  and  vegetables  cooked  in  a  pot 
of  this  kind  ;  an  olio ;  an  olla-podrida. 
ol  la-po  dri'da  (-po-dre'dd),  n.  [Sp.,  lit.,  a  rotten  pot. 
See  olio.]  1.  A  favorite  Spanish  dish,  consisting  of  a 
mixture  of  several  kinds  of  meat  chopped  fine,  and  stewed 
or  boiled  with  vegetables  ;  an  olio. 

2.  Any  incongruous  mixture  or  miscellaneous  collection; 
an  olio  ;  a  hodgepodge  ;  a  medley.  B.  Jonson. 

Ol'ney  a  (51'nT-ri),  n.  [NL.,  after  Stephen  Olney,  American 
botanist.]  Bot.  A  genus  of  fabaceous  trees  consisting  of 
the  single  species  O.  tesota ,  native  of  southern  California, 
Arizona,  and  Mexico.  It  is  a  small  tree  with  pinnate 
leaves  and  racemes  of  white  or  purplish  flowers, 
ol'o-gy  (Ql'o-jT),  ?i. ;  pi.  -gies  (-jlz).  [See  -logy.]  A  sci¬ 
ence  or  branch  of  knowledge.  Colloq.  or  Humorous. 

He  had  a  smattering  of  mechanics,  of  physiology,  geology, 
mineralogy,  and  all  other  oloyies  whatsoever  De  Quincey. 

—  o-log'i-cal  (o-15j'T-kdl),  ol  o  gis'tic  (51'o-jYs'tYk),  a.— 
ol'o-gist  (.  ol'6-jtst),  n. 

0  lym'pi  ad  (6-lYm'pi-5d),  n.  [L.  olympias,  - adis ,  Gr. 
oAuju-Tria?,  -d6os,  fr.  yO\vtxvo<;  Olympus,  a  mountain  in 
Macedonia:  cf.  F.  olympiade.]  Gr.  Antiq.  A  period  of 
four  (or,  in  the  inclusive  reckoning  of  the  Greeks,  five) 
years  from  one  Olympian  festival  to  the  next,  by  which  the 
ancient  Greeks  reckoned  time.  See  Olympian,  a.,  1  ;  era, 
n..  Table.  —  O-lym  pi-ad'ic  (-Sd'Tk),  a. 

O-lym'pi-an  (-an),  a.  [L.  Olympiaiius,  Olympius ,  Gr. 
’OAv/li7tios,  fr.  *OAv/x7ro5.  See  Olympiad.]  1.  Of  or  per- 


ol'i-go-chete'  (Ol'T-gfi-ket'),  a. 
4-  n.  Zoril.  Oligocluete. 
ol'i-go-cho'Ti-a  (-ko'lT-d),  n. 
[NL.  ;  oliyo-  -f-  Gr.  ^oArj  bile.] 
j/^d.  Deficiency  of  bile, 
ol  l-go-chro-mze'mi  a.  or  -me'- 
mi-a  (-krO-inS'mt-d),  n.  [NL.  ; 
oligo -  -+-  chromo-  +  -xmitt.*  Med. 
Morbid  condition  marked  by  de¬ 
ficiency  of  haemoglobin  in  the 
red  blood  corpuscles, 
ol'i-go-chrome'  (Ol'T-go-krOm'h 
a.  [oligo-  +  Gr.  ypw/aa  color.) 
Painted  or  otherwise  decorated 
in  a  few  colors.  —  n.  A  design 
in  few  colors. 

oli-go-chro-nom'e-ter  (-kro- 
nbm'f-tPr),  u.  Instrument  to 
measure  minute  time  intervals 
oPi-go-cys'tic,  <*.  Having  few 
cysts. 

old- go-da  c -tyl '  i- a  G  d  ak -til '  Y-a ) , 
n.  Also  ol  i  go-dac'ty-ly  (-d8k'- 
tY-lY).  [NL.  oligodactylia; 
oligo-  -f  Gr.  SciktvAov  finger.] 
Med.  a  Congenital  condition  of 
having  fewer  than  the  normal 
number  of  fingers,  b  Abnormal 
slenderness  of  the  fingers, 
ol  i-go-don'tous  (-dOn'tus),  a. 
[ oligo-  4-  Gr.  o5ou$,  oSoprov, 
tooth.]  Zool.  Having  few  teeth, 
ol  i  go-dy  nam'ic.  n.  Plant 
Physiol.  Produced  by  relatively 
small  forces. 

ol'i-go  lac'ti  a  (BLT-go-lak'shY- 
d).  [NL.]  =  oligogalactia. 
ol  i-go-ma'ni-a,  n.  Med.  A  form 
of  insanity  in  which  few  mental 
faculties  are  impaired, 
ol'i-go-men  or-rhe'a,  or  -rhee'a 
(-men'tf-re'a),  w.  Med.  Deficient 
menstruation. 

ol  i-go-me-to'chi-a  (-m?-t5'kY- 
a),  n.  (NL.;  oligo- +  Gr.  /ueTOyrj 
participle.]  Use  of  few  par¬ 
ticiples  or  participial  construc¬ 
tions;— opposed  to  polymetochia. 
—  ©Fl-go-me-to'chlc  (-klk ),  a. 


1  01  i-go-my-o'dae  (-mT-o'deh  OF- 
i-go  my-o'di  (-dH,  n.  pL  [NL  ; 
I  oligo-  +  Gr.  /av?,  juvo?,  mils- 
i  cle.]  Zobl.  A  group  of  birds, 
;  nearly  equiv.  to  Picarii,  or  to 
Mesomyodi. 

oi  l-go  mv-o'di-an  (-dY-dfn),  a.  a 
Having  few  syringeal  muscles 
b  Pert,  to  the  Oligomyodfe. 
ol  1  go-my 'oid  (-ml'oid ),  ol  i-go- 
ray-oi'de-an  (-ml-oi'de-tln),  a. 

I  [oligo-  -f  Gr  p.v?,  pvo<;,  a  mus- 
[  cle  -f  -oif/.l  Oligomvodian. 

01  i-go-neph'rl-a  (-nef'rY-jd),  n 
ol.  [NL.  ;  oligo-  -f-  Gr.  ve/jpo? 
I  kidney.]  Zool.  A  division  ot  in¬ 
sects  having  few  Malpighian 
tubules,  as  the  Thysanura, 
Hemiptera.  Lepidoptera,  etc. — 
ol  i-go-neph'rous  (-rus),  a 
I  ol'i-go-nite'  (51'T-go-nYt'  ;  o- 
!  llg'r,-),  n.  [G.  o/ij/oHsputh  (fr. 

I  (Jr.  oAtyoi/,  neut.  of  oAeyo?  lit- 
i  tie)  -f  -ite  ;  —  so  called  from  its 
j  poverty  in  iron.]  Mm.  A  man- 
ganiferous  variety  of  siderite. 

]  ol'i-go-pet'al-ous.  a.  Hot.  Hav- 
1  ing  few  petals.  Rare. 

\  oM-goph'o-rous  (SPY-gOf'G- 
r  u  s),  a.  [Gr.  oAiyo^opo?.] 
Bearing  little  dilution  ;  weak  ; 
-  said  of  wines.  Obs. 
ol  i-go-phos  pha-tu'ri-a  (-f?5s/- 
ia-tn'rY-d).  n.  Med.  Condition 
in  which  less  than  the  normal 
umountof  phosphates  is  secreted 
in  the  urine. 

ol  1-go-phre'ni-a  (-fre'nY-d).  n. 
[NL.  ;  oligo-  -f-  Gr.  $p»)v  mind.] 
!  Med.  Imbecility, 
ol  i-go-phyl'loiis  (-fYl'tfs),  a. 
[Gr.  oAiyo«/>i/AAos  ;  oAiyo?  few 
+  <bv\\ov  leaf.]  Bot.  Having 
few  leaves.  Rare. 
oFi-go  proth'e-sy  (-proth'?-sY), 
,  n.  [oligo-  -f  Gr.  Trpd^ecrc?  a 
preposition.]  Rhet.  Avoidance 
I  of  prepositions  in  composition. 


—  oi  l  go-pro-thet'ic(-pro-th?t'- 
Yk).  a. 

ol  i-go-sep'al  ous,  a.  Bot.  Hav¬ 
ing  Few  sepals  Rare. 
ol  i  go-sper'mi-a  (-spflr'mY-d), 
n.  [NL.  See  oligo-;  sperm, 
semen.  1  Med  Deficient  produc¬ 
tion  of  semen.  —  ol  i-go  sper¬ 
matic  (-sper-m&t'Yk),  a. 
ol  i-go-Bper'm  1  s m  l-spOr'- 
mYz’m), «.  =  oligospermia. 
ol  i-go  8per'mous  (-mils),  a. 
Bot.  Having  few  seeds, 
ol'  1  go- stem 'o-nous  (-s  t  P  tn'n- 
nus  ;  -ste'mfi-nas),  a.  [oligo-  + 
-stemonous.]  Rot.  Oligandrous. 
ol  i-go-syl'la-ble.  »  A  word  of 
few  syllables.  —  oFi-go-syl-lab'- 

ol'l-go-tax  y  (Sl'Y-giY-tak'sDt  «. 
[oligo-  -+-  Gr.  ra^iv  an  arrang¬ 
ing.]  Bot.  Diminution  in  the 
number  of  floral  whorls, 
ol  i-go-trich'i  a  (-trYk'Y-d),  n. 
INL.;  oligo-  +  Gr.  0pi£,  rptyo?, 
hair.]  Med.  Congenital  defi- 
ciencv  in  the  growth  of  hair, 
ol  i-got'ro  phy  (CFY-gBt'riY-fY), 
n.  [  oligo-  -f  -ti'ophy.]  Med.  De¬ 
fective  nutrition, 
ol  i  gu-re'si-a  (-gtY-r  e's  T-a). 
[NL.]  =  OLIOI’RESIS. 
olike  alike. 

O-lin'i-a'ce-ae  (o-lYn/Y-5'sf-e),  n. 
pi.  [NL.]  Bot.  See  Olinia  - 
o-lin  1  a'ceou8  (-sh«s),  a. 
ol'i-prance  (Bl'Y-pr&ns),  n. 

1.  Ostentation  ;  show.  Obs. 

2.  Jollity;  boisterous  merry¬ 
making  Cromp. Obs.or  Dial.  Eng. 
ol  i-8a'tmm  (B  FY-sa't  r  u  m). 
Var.  of  oli  satrum. 
ol'l-to-ry  (Bl'Y-to-rY),  a.  [L.  oli- 
torius,  noli-,  belonging  to  a 
kitchen  gardener,  or  to  vegeta¬ 
bles,  fr.  olitor,  holitor,  a  kitchen 
gardener,  fr.  olns ,  holus,  vegeta¬ 
bles.]  Pertaining  to,  or  pro¬ 
duced  in,  a  kitchen  garden  ;  re¬ 
lating  to  pot  herbs. 


ol'i-to-rv,  n.  Obs.  a  A  pot  herb, 
b  A  kitenen  garden, 
ol'iv.  Olive.  Ref.  Sp. 

0-li'va  (B-lI'vd),  n.  [L.,  an 
olive.]  Zool.  'Phe  genus  consist¬ 
ing  of  the  typical  olive  shells, 
olivader.  <  >1  ivustrr.  Obs* 
ol  i-vas'ter,  a.  I  OF.  ohvastre . 
F.  olivdtre,  lr.  L  oliva  olive.] 
Of  the  color  of  the  olive.  Obs. 
olive,  i*  alive. 

Ol'ive,  n.  [See  Olivia.]  Lit., 
an  olive  ;  —  fern  prop.  name, 
olive  acanthus.  Arch.  An  acan¬ 
thus  with  lobes  resembling  olive 
leaves. 

olive  bark,  a  The  hark  of  the 
olive,  b  The  IVest  Indian  tree 
Bnceras  buceras.  c  The  Mala¬ 
bar  almond.  [olive.  I 

olive  berry.  The  fruit  of  the| 
ol'ive-col  ored.  o  l'i  v  e*c  o  1- 
oured,  a.  Of  the  color  of  the 
olive,  esp.  of  the  unripe  fruit  or 
of  the  leaves  ;  olivaceous  ;  olive, 
olive  crown.  A  wreath  of  olive 
leaves.  Anciently  victors  were 
crowned  with  such  wreaths, 
ol'ived  (Bl'Yvd),  a.  Decorated 
or  furnished  with  olive  trees  or 
branches.  Rare.  [mangrove.  I 
olive  mangrove.  The  black  | 
ol'ive-neBS,  n.  See-NESS.  Rare. 
olive  nut.  The  fruit  of  any  tree 
of  the  genus  Elteoearpus. 
olive  ore.  Min.  Olivenite. 
olive  plant.  1.  =  olive,  1. 

2.  j>l.  Children  ;  —  in  allusion 
to  Ps.  cxxviii.  3.  Cf.  olive 
branch  b. 

olive  plum.  The  fruit  of  any 
tree  of  the  genus  Elteodendroh, 
or  the  tree  itself.  [tree.  Obs.  I 
ol'iv-er.  ».  [F.ofir*e?\]  An  olive! 
01  i-ve'ri-an  (BFY-ve'rY-dn),  n. 
Eng.  Hist.  An  adherent  or  par¬ 
tisan  of  Oliver  Cromwell;  a 
Cromwellian.  —  a.  Cromwel¬ 
lian  [an  Oliver.  I 

ol'i-ver-man,  n.  An  operator  of  | 
ol  i-ves'cent  (BFl-vgs'ent),  a. 


[oh’re  4-  -escent .]  Approaching  [ 
olive  color.  [olive,  (».] 

ol'i-vette.  Var.  of  olivet,  =|  i 
ol'ive-wort'  (Bl'Yv-wOrt'),  n.  A 
plant  of  the  olive  family  (Olea- 
cea;).  Bindley* 

O-liv'i-dae  (o-lYv'Y-de),  n.  pi. 

I  N L.  1  The  family  consisting  of  , 
the  olive  shells  (which  see). 

ol  i-vif'er  ous (BPY-vYf'Br-rts), a.  1 
[L .  ohvifer.)  Producing  olives.  J 
o  liv'i-form  (B-lYv'Y-lorm),  a. 
Shaped  like  an  olive  or  an  olive 
shell. 

ol'i-vil  (Bl'T-vYl),  n.  Also  oli-  ! 
vi/e.  oli  rilm.  [Cf.  F.  oli  rile.] 
Chem.  A  white  crystalline  non-  : 
tral  substance  obtained  from  the  I 
gum  of  the  olive  tree, 
ol  i-vin'o-phyre  (B  FY-v  Y  n'fi- 
flr),  ».  Petrog.  Porphyry  with 
olivine  phenoervsts. 
ol'la  (Sr«).  ti.  f'l'amil  olai :  cf. 
Kanarese  &  'Pelugu  ole..]  A  leaf 
of  the  palmyra  palm,  used  in  In¬ 
dia  for  writing  :  lienee,  a  docu¬ 
ment  written  on  such  a  leaf. 

II  ol'lamh  (Bl'dv),  ol'lav.  n. 
Also  ol'lam  fir.  ollamh ,  OIr. 
ollani.]  Jr.  Antiq.  A  learned 
man  ;  a  scholar. 

Ol'la-pod  (Bl'd-pod),  n.  [See 
olla-1'ODRI da.  1  An  eccentric 
apothecary  in  Column’s  “  Poor 
Gentleman,**  whole  :iG<>  a  cor¬ 
net  in  the  Association  Corps  of  I 
Cavalry.  He  is  always  trying  to  I 
be  witty  or  discover'wit  in  the  j 
talk  of  others.  [hodkida.  I 
ol'la-pod.  n.  Short  for  olla-| 
ollen.  4*  olen. 
olleo.  olio. 

ol'ler.  Dial.  Eng.  vnr.  of  alder. 
ol'li-a.  +  OLLA,  a  pot. 
ollibanum.  4*  olibanum. 
ol'li-o.  4*  olio. 

ol'lock  (Bl'tZk),  ol'luck,  n.  i 
[Tamil  orlau.]  See  measure. 
olm  (olm),  n.  [G„  orig.,  a  sala¬ 
mander.)  See  Proteus,  3  a.  I 


Ol'o  fer'nes  (BFO-fflr'nez)  Var 
of  Holofernes.  Bib. 
olofte  4-  ALOFT, 
o  lo-m&'o  (5/lfl-ma'6),  n.  [Ha¬ 
waiian.]  A  Hawaiian  thrush 
( Phteornis  lanaie7isis ) 
ol  o  pho'ni  a  (BFo-15'nY-u),  n 
[NL.  ;  Gr.  0A009  destructive, 
destroyed  -f  </)rorrj  sound, 
voice.]  Med.  Defective  speech. 
O'lor  (o'lBr).  n.  [L..  swan.] 

1.  Zobl.  A  genus  ot  swans  with 
no  frontal  Knob,  including  the 
whistling  and  trumpeter  6wans. 

2.  Ast/'on.  Cygnus  ;  —  an  oeca- 
6ional  name. 

ol'o-rine.  n.  fL.  olotdnus  ot 
swans,  fr.  olor  swan.]  A  grass 
eaten  by  swans.  Obs. 
o  lo-ro'so  (o'lB-ro'so).  n.  [Sp.. 
fragrant.]  A  fragrant  variety  of 
sherrv.  [olf.I 

olp  (olp),  olph  (Blf).  Vars.  of  I 
ol'pe  (Bl'pe),  n.;  L.  jd.  -»*.« 
(-pe).  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  cAwr?.] 

Class.  Archseol.  a  A  leather 
flask  or  vessel  for  oils  or  liquids, 
b  A  wine  pit<  her,  resembling 
the  cenochoe,  but  more  cylindri¬ 
cal  in  bodv. 

ol'tra-.  For  various  words  in 
oltra see  the  forms  in  ULTRA-, 
oluhnen,  r.  t.  tf  ».  [Cf.  AS .ohtht- 
word  a  flattering  speech,  blec* 
cean  to  flatter.]  To  flatter.  Obs. 
ol  u-sa'trum  (Bl'h-sa'tnlm).  n. 
[L.  holusat/'imi,  olusatrum ; 
holus ,  olns.  garden  herb  4-  ater 
black.]  The  plant  alexanders. 
ol'y-cook',  o'ly-koek  (Bl'Y- 
kfYtik'),  n.  JD.  oliekoek,  lit.,  oil 
cake.]  A  kind  of  doughnut  or 
cruller.  Local ,  V.  S- 
Olym.  Abbr.  Olympiad. 
O-lym'pas  (B-lYm'pls).  Bib. 
0-lym'pi  ft^o-lYm'pY-d),  n.  [L., 
fr.  Gr.  Okvprrta,  prop.  fern,  of 
’OAu/awio*  Olympian,  of  Olvm- 
pus.]  Lit.,  heavenly  ;  —  fern. 


Stic,  senate,  care,  ftm,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofa  ;  eve,  £vent,  end,  recent,  maker;  Ice,  ill;  old,  &bey,  orb,  ddd,  sftft,  connect ;  use,  unite,  urn,  up,  circus,  menii ; 
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taming  to  Olympia  in  ancient  Elis,  in  the  western  part  of 
the  Peloponnesus.  The  Olympian  gamea  formed  the  most 
notable  of  the  four  great  Pauliellenic  festivals  (the  others 
being  the  Isthmian,  Nemean,  and  Pythian).  The  festival 
was  held  every  fourth  year,  in  the  first  month  after  the 
summer  solstice.  They  claimed  a  continuous  celebration 
from  the  year  776  b.c.,  and  this  date  came  to  be  adopted  by 
the  Greeks  as  the  primary  date  of  their  chronology,  which 
was  reckoned  m  Olympiads.  A  general  peace  was  main¬ 
tained  throughout  the  festival,  and  for  a  week  before  it 
began  and  after  it  ended.  The  games  were  of  the  usual 
type  (see  agon),  the  prize  of  the  victor  consisting  of  a 
crown  of  wild  olive,  a  palm  branch,  and  the  right  to  erect 
a  statue  in  the  Altis,  or  central  inclosure  of  the  sacred 
precincts.  Zeus  was  the  chief  deity  to  which  the  festival 
was  devoted.  A  modified  revival  of  the  ancient  Olympian 
games,  consisting  of  international  athletic  games,  races, 
etc.,  is  now  held  once  in  four  years,  the  first  having  been  at 
Athens  m  1896. 

The  worship  of  the  dead.  i.  e.,  of  the  heroes,  and  of  theChtho- 
nian  gods,  was  marked  off  by  broad  lines  from  that  of  the 
Olympian  gods  ;  ami  most  of  what  was  reallv  deep  and  heart¬ 
felt  religion  in  Greece  belongs  to  the  former,  while  most  of  what 
is  artistic  and  a  permanent  possession  for  the  civilized  world  be¬ 
longs  to  the  latter.  jy.  M.  Ramsay. 

2.  Hence,  heavenly  ;  celestial. 

3.  =  Olympic,  «.,  2. 

0-lyra'pi  an  (o-lTm'pY-ftn),  n.  1.  A  native  or  inhabitant 
of  Olympia  ;  a  participator  in  the  Olympian  games. 

2.  An  inhabitant  of  Olympus;  esp.,  Gr.  Relig one  of  the 
deities  supposed  to  dwell  upon  Olympus,  forming  a  circle 
of  gods  of  the  highest  rank  under  the  direct  oversight  of 
Zeus.  As  generally  constituted,  the  Olympians  formed  a 
group  of  twelve,  though  the  same  deities  were  not  always 
chosen  to  make  up  this  group.  Besides  Zeus,  the  Olympian 
gods  included  Apollo,  Ares,  Hermes,  Hepluestus,  and 
Poseidon.  generally  also  Dionysus,  and  sometimes  Her- 
akles.  The  goddesses  were,  Aphrodite,  Artemis,  Athena, 
Demeter,  and  Herat  and  sometimes  Hestia.  The  Olympi¬ 
ans  were  sharply  distinguished  from  the  Chthonian  gods. 
Their  color  was  white  ;  their  temples  faced  the  east ;  sac¬ 
rifices  to  them  were  shared  bv  their  worshipers  in  a  sacri¬ 
ficial  meal,  or  sacrament.  The  color  preferred  by  the 
Chthonian  gods  was  black  or  blood  color,  their  temples 
faced  westward,  and  their  rites  were  often  held  at  night 
and  the  sacrifices  were  burnt  whole.  The  distinction, 
however,  was  modified  by  the  fact  that  many  Olvmpians 
possessed  Chthonian  forms  or  attributes  under  which  they 
were  worshiped.  See  the  Citation  under  Olympian,  a .,  1- 

0-lym'pi-an-ism  (-Tz’m),  n.  Worship  of  the  Olympian 
gods,  esp.  as  a  dominant  cult  or  religion. 

0  lym'pic  ($-lTm'pTk),  a.  [L.  Olympicas,  Gr.  'OhvpniKos: 
cf.  F.  olympique.]  1.  =  Olympian,  1. 

2-  Of  or  pertaining  topiympia,  a  small  plain  in  Elis. 
Olympic  Era,  or  Era  of  the  Olympiads.  See  era,  Table.— 
Olympic  games.  =  Olympian  games. 

0  lym'pic,  n.  An  Olympian  game  ;  —  usually  in  pi. 

0  lyin' pi-on'ic  (-pY-5n'Yk),  n.  [Gr.  '0\vpnLoviKr\<;  a  con¬ 
queror  in  the  Olympian  games;  also  adj.]  An  ode  in 
honor  of  a  victor  in  the  Olympian  games. 

O-Iym'pus  (-pfis),  n.  [L.,  fr.  Gr.  'OAi>/x7ro<r.]  1.  A  moun¬ 
tain  in  Thessaly  believed  by  the  ancient  Greek»*to  be  the 
abode  of  the  Olympian  gods.  See  Olympian;  cf.  Asgard. 

The  gods  are  first  represented  ns  dwelling  on  Olympus,  an 
ordinary  and  well-known  mountain  of  Thessaly  described  as 
though  known  personalty  to  the  bards.  Later  the  same  Olympus 
is  referred  to,  but  now'  as  a  far-off,  very  shadowy  and  supramun- 
dane  abode  —  something  like  what  is  ineant  in*  modern  English 
poetry  by  allusions  to  Olympus.  Henry  Browne. 

2.  Hence,  heaven  ;  the  sky. 

0  lyn'thi-ac  (o-lYn'thY-5k),  a.  [Gr.  *OAw/0taKo?,  fr/OAveflo? 
Olynthus.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  ancient  Greek  city  of 
Olynthus  on  the  coast  of  Macedonia,  destroyed  by  Philip 
of  Macedon  347  b.  c.  —  n.  Any  of  the  Olynthiac  orations. 
Olynthlac  orations,  three  orations  delivered  (b.  c.  349)  by 
Demosthenes  to  urge  the  Athenians  to  send  aid  to  Olyn¬ 
thus  when  it  was  attacked  by  Philip  of  Macedon. 

Om  (ora),  inter j.  cfc  n.  Also  Aum,  Um.  [Skr.  om.)  A 
mystic  syllable  or  ejaculation  used  by  Hindus  and  Bud¬ 
dhists  in  religious  rites,  —  orig.  among  the  Hindus  an  ex¬ 
clamation  of  assent.  like  A  men,  then  an  invocation,  and 
later  a  symbol  of  tne  trinity  formed  by  Brahma,  Vishnu, 
and  Siva.  —  Om  mani  padme  hum,  a  sacred  formula  of  Bud¬ 
dhism  (esp.  of  the  Lamaists)  translated  “  O,  the  Jewel  in 
the  Lotus,  Amen,”  and  referring  to  Amitabha,  who  is  com¬ 
monly  represented  as  standing  or  sitting  within  a  lotus. 

-O'ma  (-o'md).  [Gr.  -iopa,  -to/LtaTo?.]  A  suffix  used  in  medi¬ 
cal  terms  to  denote  a  morbid  condition  of  some  part, 
usually  some  kind  of  tumor;  as  in  fibrowm,  glaucoma. 

0  raa'gua  (o-ma/gwa),  n.  One  of  a  tribe  of  Tupian  Indians 
of  southeastern  Colombia.  They  are  of  fine  physique, 
intelligent,  honest,  and  industrious,  and  had  attained  a  consid¬ 
erable  culture  at  the  time  of  discovery.  They  were  never  con¬ 
quered  by  the  Spaniards. 

O'ma  ha'  (o'mft-lid'),  n.  One  of  a  tribe  of  Siouan  Indians 
of  Nebraska,  gathered  upon  a  reservation  in  the  northeast¬ 
ern  part  of  the  State,  holding  lands  in  severalty.  They 
are  of  fine  physique,  intelligent,  moral,  and  progressive. 

0  ma'sum  (o-ma'swm),  n.  [L.,  bullock’s  tripe.]  Zool.  The 


third  division,  or  that  between  the  reticulum  and  the 
abomasum,  iu  the  stomach  of  ruminants;  the  psalterium. 
So  called  from  the  numerous  folds  in  its  mucous  mem¬ 
brane.  See  ruminant,  Must. 
om'ber  )  (5m'ber),  n.  [See  umber  the  fish.]  1.  A  large  Med- 
om'bre  (  iterranean  sciienoid  food  fish  ( Umbrina  cirrosa). 
2.  The  umbrette. 

om'ber  I  (Btn'ber;  277),  n.  [Sp.  hombre ,  lit.,  a  man,  fr. 
om'bre  i  L.  homo :  cf.  F.  hombre.  See  human.]  Card 
Playing,  a  A  game  of  Spanish  origin,  very  popular  in  the 
17th  and  18th  centuries.  It  is  played  by  three  persons, 
usually,  and  with  a  Spanish  pack,  b  In  the  game  of  om- 
ber,  the  player  who  attempts  to  win  the  pool, 
om'bro-  (Sra'bro-).  Combining  form  from  Gr.  o/a/Spo?,  ram. 
om'bro-graph  (-gr&f ) ,  n.  [ombro- -graph.]  Meteor.  A 
self-registering  rain  gauge. 

om  brom'e-ter  (5m-brom'e-ter),  n.  [ ombro -  -f-  -meter.] 
Meteor.  A  rain  gauge. 

om'bro  phile  (5m'br6-fll ;  -fYl),  om'bro-phil  (-HI),  n. 
Phytogeog.  An  ombrophilous  plant, 
ora-broph'i-lous  (5m-br5f'Y-lfts),  a.  [ ombro -  -}-  -philous.] 
Phytogeog.  Capable  of  withstanding  much  rain,  as  the 
plants  of  humid  tropical  regions. 

om'bro-phobe  (5m'bro-fob),  n.  Phytogeog.  An  ombroph- 
obous  plant. 

om-broph'o  bOUS  (<5m-br5f'o-bfts),  a.  [ ombro -  +  Gr.  </>o/3<k 
fear.]  Phytogeog.  Incapable  of  withstanding  long  con¬ 
tinued  rain,  as  most  desert  plants. 

O-me'ga  (6-me'gd  ;  o'me-gd;  o-mgg'd  ;  277),  n.  [NL.,fr. 
Gr.  Sj  yeya.]  1.  Lit.,  the  great,  or  long,  o  ;  the  last  letter 
(fi,  a>)  of  the  Greek  alphabet.  See  alpha. 

2.  The  last ;  the  ehd;  hence,  death. 

O-me'goid  (o-me'goid),  a.  [omega  -f-  -oid.]  Having  the 
form  of  the  Greek  capital  letter  omega  (G). 
om'e-let  (5m'2-18t;  bm'let ;  277),  n.  Also  om'e-lette. 
[F.  omelette ,  OF.  amelelte ,  alumete ,  alumelle ,  peril,  fr.  L. 
lamella.  Cf.  lamella.]  A  dish  consisting  chiefly  of  eggs 
beaten  up  with  milk  or  water  and  cooked  in  a  frying  pan. 
Just  before  being  removed  from  the  pan,  the  omelet  is  com¬ 
monly  folded  over  to  a  half-round  form.  Often  chopped 
ham,  parsley,  cheese,  jelly,  or  other  special  ingredient  is 
added,  usually  giving  a  distinctive  name  to  the  omelet, 
which  without  such  is  called  a  plain  omelet, 
o'men  (o'inSn),  n.  [L.  omen,  the  original  form  being  os- 
men ,  according  to  Varro.]  An  occurrence  supposed  to 
portend,  or  show  the  character  of,  some  future  event  ;  any 
indication  or  action  regarded  as  a  foreshowing;  foretoken; 
foreboding;  prognostic;  presage;  augury;  prognostication. 

Bid  go  with  evil  omen ,  and  the  brand 

Of  infamy  upon  my  name.  Milton. 

O'men,  v.  t.  ;  o'mened  (o'mend) ;  o'men-ing.  To  divine  or 
to  foreshow  by  signs  or  portents ;  to  have  omens  or  pre¬ 
monitions  regarding;  to  presage  ;  augur;  forebode. 

The  yet  unknown  verdict,  of  which,  however,  all  omened  the 
tragical  contents.  Scott. 

O-men'tal  (o-mSn'tftl),  a.  Anat.  Of  or  pertaining  to  an 
omentum  or  the  omenta. 

O-men'tum  (-tftm),  n. ;  pi.  -ta  (-td).  [L.]  Anat.  A  free 
fold  of  the  peritoneum,  or  one  serving  to  connect  viscera, 
support  blood  vessels,  etc.  The  great,  or  gastrocolic,  omen¬ 
tum,  or  caul,  forms  in  most  mammals  a  great  sac,  consist¬ 
ing  of  four  layers  of  peritoneum,  attached  to  the  stomach 
and  transverse  colon.  It  is  loaded  with  fat.  and  extends 
down  in  front  of,  and  covers  more  or  less  of,  the  intestines. 
The  lesser,  or  gastrohepatic,  omentum  connects  the  stomach 
and  liver,  and  contains  the  hepatic  vessels.  The  gastrosplenic 
omentum,  or  ligament,  connects  the  stomach  and  spleen. 
O'mer  (o'mer),  n.  [Heb.  'omer.]  1.  A  Hebrew' measure, 
the  tenth  of  an  ephah.  See  measure.  Ex.  xvi.  30. 

2.  A  sheaf ;  specif.,  the  sheaf  of  the  w*ave  offering  ;  — 
esp.  in  counting  of  the  omer,  the  formal  counting  of  the  fifty 
days  from  the  second  day  (that  on  which  the  sheaf  was 
brought)  of  the  Passover  to  Pentecost,  a  custom  observed 
by  the  Jews  (see  Lev.  xxiii.  15,  16). 

om'l  cron  (5m'Y-kr5n;  6 -mi'- ;  5m'Y-kr5n'),  n.  Also  omi- 
kron.  [NL.,fr.  Gr.  6  piKpo v.  See  micro-.]  Lit.,  the  little, 
or  short,  o  ;  the  fifteenth  letter  (O,  o)  of  the  Greek  alphabet, 
om'i-nous  (Bni'I-iifts),  a.  [L.  ominosus ,  fr.  omen.  See  omen.] 
Of  or  pertaining  to  an  omen  or  omens ;  being  or  exhib¬ 
iting  an  omen;  significant;  portentous;  —  used  both  in 
a  favorable  and  an  unfavorable  sense,  now  chiefly  in  the 
latter  :  foreboding  or  foreshowing  evil ;  inauspicious  ; 
attended  by  ill  omens ;  having  a  dubious  or  threatening 
aspect ;  as,  an  ominous  dread. 

He  had  n  good  omi  no  us  name  to  have  made  a  peace.  Bacon. 

In  the  heathen  worship  of  God,  a  sacrifice  w'ithout  a  heart 
was  accounted  ominous.  South. 

Syn.  —  Ominous,  portentous,  sinister.  That  is  ominous 
which  foreshadows  or  foretells  the  future  or  (esp.)  which 
is  ill-omened  or  menacing ;  as, 44 1  should  have  thought  it 
ominous  of  declining  powers,  it  is  in  so  sober  a  tone,  its 
coloring  so  autumnal,  its  light  everywhere  that  of  an 
evening  sun  ”  ( Southey ) ;  “undeterred  by  those  ominous 
voices  .  .  .  which  are  apt  to  beset  all  great  actions  ”(  W. 


Pater) ;  an  ominous  silence.  Portentous  is  sometimes 
applied  to  that  which  is  ominous  of  calamity  ;  as, 44  a  lurid 
light  above  Helm-crag,  ...  a  burning  of  portentous  red  ” 
( Wordsworth) ;  “Lady  Griskin’s  face  was  like  the  full 
moon  in  a  storm  of  wind,  glaring,  fiery,  and  portentous ” 
(Smollett).  But  portentous  often  means  little  more  than 
prodigious ,  monstrous ,  wonderful ;  as,  “warlike  nations, 
separate  by  prodigious  walls,  vast  seas,  and  portentous 
hills  "  (Jer.  Taylor );  **  His  gravity  was  unusual,  porten¬ 
tous,  and  immeasurable  ”  (Dickens) ; 44  a  literary  lady  .  .  . 
whose  vortentous  name  is  Plura  ”  (Lamb).  Sinister  (see 
etym.)  heightens  the  implication  of  something  (often  cov¬ 
ertly)  baleful  or  malign  ;  as,  “the  sinister  rise  and  fall  of 
lightning  unaccompanied  by  thunder  ”  ( H .  James) ;  “  The 
week-old  honeymoon  looked  at  them  out  of  its  clouds 
with  .  .  .  an  aged,  sinister ,  and  disastrous  aspect  ”  (May 
Sinclair) ;  44  In  spite  of  the  sensitive  delicacy  of  this  face, 
there  was  a  something  accipitrine  about  it  —  something 
sinister  and  superb,  that  made  me  think  of  a  falcon  ”  ( Laj- 
cadio  Hearn).  See  monstrous,  foretell. 

—  om'i  nous  ly,  adv.  —  om'i-ncus-ness,  n. 

O-mis'si-ble  (o-mTs'T-b’l),  a.  That  may  be  omitted. 

0  mis'sion  (o-mYsh'wn),  n.  [L.  omissio :  cf.  F.  omission. 
See  omit.]  1.  Act  of  omitting;  6tate  of  being  omitted; 
neglect  or  failure  to  do  something. 

The  most  natural  division  of  all  offenses  is  into  those  of  o mis¬ 
sion  and  those  of  commission.  Addison. 

2.  That  which  is  omitted  or  is  left  undone.  Grew. 

O-mis'sive  (o-mYs'Tv),  a.  [See  omit.]  Leaving  out;  fail¬ 
ing  or  neglecting  to  do;  omitting.  —  o-mis'sive-ly,  adv. 
o-mit'  (o  -inYt'),  t>.  /.  ;  o-mit'ted  ;  o-mit'ting.  [L.  omittere , 
omissum ;  ob  (see  ob-)  -j-  mittere  to  cause  to  go,  let  go, 
send.  See  mission.]  1.  To  leave  out  or  uumentioned ; 
not  to  insert,  include,  or  name. 

These  personal  comparisons  I  omit.  Bacon. 

2.  To  forbear  or  fail  to  perform  or  to  make  use  of ;  to  leave 
undone  ;  to  neglect. 

Her  father  < twitted  nothing  in  her  education  that  might  make 
her  the  most  accomplished  woman  of  her  age.  Addison. 

3.  To  leave  unnoticed  or  unregarded.  Obs. 

4.  To  let  go  ;  to  refrain  or  cease  from  keeping.  Obs. 
Om-mas'tre-phes  (ft-m£s'tre-fez),  n.  [NL. ;  Gr.  o yya  eye 

+  arpe(f)eiv  to  turn.]  Zool.  A  widely  distributed  genus 
of  decapod  ceplialopods  having  a  cylindrical  body,  large, 
rhombic,  terminal  fins,  and  short,  strong  arms.  It  is  the 
type  of  a  family,  Om  ma  streph'i  d%  <om'«-strSf'T-de). 
om  ma-te'um  (om'd-te'wm),  n. ;  pi.  -tea  (-a).  [NL.,  fr. 

Gr.  6/up.a,  -aro?,  the  eye.]  Zool.  A  compound  eye,  as  of 
insects  and  crustaceans.  —  om  ma-te'al  (-al),  a. 
om  ma  tid'i  urn  (-tTd'T-?7m),  n. ;  ;>/.  -tidia  (-d).  [NL.,  dim. 
of  Gr.  oppa,  -aTo?,  the  eye.]  Zool.  One  of  the  elements 
(each  corresponding  to  a  small  simple  eye  or  ocellus)  of 
which  the  compound  eyes  of  arthropods  are  built  up.  In 
typical  cases  each  ommatidium  consists  of  an  external 
cornea  lens  (see  cornea),  beneath  which  is  a  (usually)  crys¬ 
talline  cone,  and  below  it  a  rodlike  organ,  or  rhabdome.  This 
is  inclosed  in  a  nervous  sheath,  constituting  the  retinula, 
or  sensitive  structure.  Pigment  surrounds  the  cone  and 
retinula.  —  om  ma-tid'i-al  (-ftl),  a. 
om-mat'o-phore  (ft-mat'6-lor ;  201),  n.  [Gr.  oppa,  -aro*, 
eye  -j-  -phore.]  Zool.  A  movable  peduncle  bearing  an  eye, 
as  of  a  snail;  an  eyestalk.  —  om  ma  toph'o  rous  (5m' d- 
tbf'o-rfts),  a. 

Om-mi'ad  (ft-mi'Sd),  n.  Any  member  of  the  dynasty  of 
caliphs  which  reigned  in  the  East  from  661  to  750,  w  hen  it 
was  succeeded  by  the  Abbassides  ;  —  so  called  from  Omay- 
ya,  great-grandfather  of  Mo’awiya,  the  first  calipli  of  the 
dynasty.  An  offshoot  of  this  dynasty  established  the  Om- 
mind  dynasty  of  Spain,  founded  by  Abderrahman  in  756. 
and  lasting  until  1031,  when  the  caliph  Hisham  abdicated. 

—  Om  mi'ad,  a. 

om-ne'i-ty  (5in-ne'T-tY),  ??.  [L.  omnis  all.]  State  of  being 
all-comprehensive  ;  allness. 

Omneity  informed  nullity  into  an  essence.  Sir  T.  Browne. 
om'ni-  (Sm'nT-).  [L.  omnis  all.]  A  combining  form  used 
to  denote  that  some  action  or  being  (as  indicated  by  the 
latter  element  of  the  compound)  affects  all  things  whatso¬ 
ever,  or  everything ,  acts  or  is  present  in  all  places  what¬ 
soever,  or  everywhere ;  as  in  ovminctive,  active  in  all  things 
or  everywhere;  omn /benevolent,  benevolent  to  all. 
om'ni-bus  (<5m'nT-bii.s),  n.  [L.,  for  all,  dat.  pi.  fr.  onm/sall  : 
cf.  F.  omnibus.  Cf.  bus.]  1.  A  heavy  four-wheeled  public 
vehicle  designed  to  carry  a  comparatively  large  number  of 
passengers  ;  a  bus  ;  esp.,  such  a  vehicle,  entered  from  the 
rear  and  having  inside  a  long  benchlike  seat  on  each  side, 
with  or  without  seats  on  top,  and  drawn  by  two  or  more 
horses,  or  self-propelled.  Omnibuses  usually  travel  back 
and  forth  along  fixed  routes.  Hence,  loosely,  almost  any 
large  carriage  used  as  a  means  of  public  conveyance  for 
passengers  paying  separate  fares.  In  Great  Britain,  by 
the  Towns  Police  Clauses  Act,  1889  (52  &  53  Viet.  c.  14.  s.  3), 
an  omnibus  includes  “every  omnibus  [strictly  speaking], 
char-a-banc,  wagonette,  brake,  stagecoach,  and  other 
carriage  plying  or  standing  for  hire  by,  or  used  to  carry, 
passengers  at  separate  fares  to,  from,  or  in  any  part  of  any 
particular  district  in  question.” 

We  are  of  opinion  that  it  [a  statute  authorizing  a  city  to  license 


prop.  name.  L.  Olympia  ;  F. 
Olympe  (o'lttNp')  ;  It.  Olimpia 
(fi-lem'pyii)  }  G.  Olympic  (u- 
ilm'pT-5). 

0-lyra'pi  an-ize,  v.  t.  4-  t.  To 
convert  into  an  Olympian  ;  to 
act  the  part  of  an  Olympian. 
O-lvm'pi  an-ly,  0  lym'pi-an- 
wise',  a.  See  -ly,  -wise.  [Bib.  I 
O-Iym'pi-as  (fi-lYm'pT-&e).  D.\ 
O-lym'pi-cal,  a.  Olympic.  Obs. 
0  lym'pic-ly,  adv.  of  Olympic. 
Obs. 

O-ly nVpi-ei'on  (-p T-I'5n), 
0-1  y m'pi-e'ium  (-e'yQm), 
0-lym'pi-um(  -lIm'pY-fim),n.[L. 

Of!/nipium,fr.Gr’0\vpnt.€lov.] 
A  temple  of  the  Olympian  Zeus 
or  (chiefly  in  the  form  Olym- 
piun i)  of  the  Olympian  Jove. 

0  lym'pi-us  (D-lTm'pT-us),  n. 
Bib.  A  title  of  Jupiter,  from 
Mt.  Olvmpus. 

Olyn'thi-an  (6-lYn'thY-rtn),  a. 
Olvnthiac.  —  n.  A  native  or  in¬ 
habitant  of  Olynthus. 

0.  M.  Abbr.  (lid  Measurement; 
Order  of  Merit  (a  British  order 
instituted  in  1902). 
om'a-dhaun  (Bin'd-dfin),  n.  Al¬ 
so  ora'a  dawn.  etc.  [Ir.  &  Gael. 
amadan.]  A  fool;  simpleton; 
—  abusive.  Ir.  tf  Isle  or'  Man. 
Om  a-e'ms  (Bm'd-e'rus).  Bib. 
omage.  d*  homage. 


o-mag'ra(  o-m&g'rd;  0-ma'grd), 
n.  [NL.:  omo-  -f  -ayra.)  Med. 
Gout  in  the  shoulder, 
o-mal'gi-a  (fi-m  ft  l'j  Y-a),  n. 

NL.  ;  omo-  +  - algia .]  Med. 

*ain  in  the  shoulder, 
o-man'der  wood  (o-mfin'dSr). 
[Orig.  uncert.J  A  variety  of 
ebony  found  in  Ceylon, 
omang.  among. 
o-ma'o  (5-mii'O),  n.  [Hawaiian 
o-mao.]  A  thrush  (Phteomis 
nbscura )  of  the  island  of  Hawaii. 
O'mar  (5'mdr).  Bib. 
o  mar  thrl'tis  (5'miir-thrT'tYs), 
n.  [NL.  ;  omo-  +  arthritis .] 
Med.  Inflammation  of  the 
shoulder.  [ofOMMiAD.l 

O-may'yad  (6-mI'yBd).  Var.  | 
ombe-.  For  various  forms  in 
ombe-,  see  the  forms  in  cm  be-. 
om'ber-  Var.  of  om ihce. 
om'ber.  Obs.  or  dial.  Eng.  var. 
of  UMBER. 

om-be'ya  (5m-ba'yft),  n.  [Su¬ 
danese  name  for  tne  elephant’s 
tusk.]  A  war  horn.  Sudan. 
om'bra.  +  omrah. 
ombrage.  d*  umbrage. 
ombrah.  f  omrah.  [Shaded.! 

||  om  brd'  (5  N'h  r  a'),  a.  [F.JI 
t  om'bres  chi  noises'  (6n  br 
she'nwaz').  [F.]  Lit..  Chinese 
shadows  ;  a  dramatic  exhibition 
in  which  shadows  of  puppets 
or  persons,  etc.,  are  thrown  upon 


a  transparent  screen,  and  made 
to  act  a  play,  etc.  [brette.l 

om-brette',  n.  [F.l  The  um-| 
om'bri-fuge  (8m'brY-fQj),  n. 
[Gr.  opfipos  shower  -f-  -fuge,  as 
in  refuge .]  A  refuge  or  protec¬ 
tion  from  rain.  Rare. 
om-brol'o-gy  (Bm-brCl'fi-jY),  n. 
[ombro-  -f  -logy.)  That  branch 
of  meteorology  which  deals  with 
rain.  Rare.  —  om'bro-log'i-cal 
(Om'brfi-lKj'Y-krtl),  a.  Rare. 
Omega  Nebula.  Astron.  A  neb¬ 
ula  of  the  general  shape  of  the 
Greek  capital  letter  omega,  No. 
17  of  Messier’s  catalogue.  It  is 
situated  on  the  borderof  Scutum 
8obieskii. 
omelie.  +  homily 
omell-  +  AM  ELL. 
o'mened  (fi'mrnd),  a.  Attended 
by,  or  containing,  an  omen  or 
omens;  ns,  happy-omener/  day. 

||  o'men  fau'stum.  [L.]  A  fa¬ 
vorable  omen. 

O'men-ta'ri-a  (SqnPn-ta'rY-a  ; 
115),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  L.  omentum 
membrane;  —  from  its  smooth  i 
skin.]  A  small  geniiB  of  South  J 
African  liliaceous  plants  related 
to  Allium. 

o'men-tl'tls  C-tT'tYR),  n.  [NL. 
omentum  -1-  -?(»>.]  Med.  Inflam-  . 
mation  of  the  omentum, 
o-men'to  cele  (G-mCn'tfi-sel),  n.  I 


[omentum  -f  -ctle.]  Med.  Ep- 

iplocele.  [of  dm  BEK.  I 

omer.  Obs.  or  dial.  Eng.  var.| 
om'e-ter  (5m'f-t?r),  n.  [-«  -f 
-//icfer.]  A  gasometer  :  esp.,  the 
inner  gas  chamber  of  the  old 
form  of  lead-burning  machine. 
0.  M.  I.  Abbr.  Order  of  Mary 
Immaculate  (the  Oblates). 
||_0m'i-cron  Ce'tl  (flm'l-krQn 
se'tl).  [See  Cetus.]  Astron. 
An  irregularly  variable  star  with 
a  period  of  anout  331  days,  usu¬ 
ally  visible  to  the  naked  eve  for 
about  six  months,  and  invisible 
the  next  five;  Mira  ;  Mira  Ceti. 
om'i  nal,  a.  [L.  omen,  ominis, 
omen.l  Of  or  pert,  to  omens.  Obs. 

Oxf.  E.  D. 

om'i-nate,  v.  t.  ir  i.  [L.  omina - 
tus,  p.  p.  of  nminari  to  presage, 
fr.  omen.)  To  forebode  ;  augur; 
presage.  Obs.  —  omi-na'tion 
(flm'T-na'shtfn),  n.  Obs. 

Om'iBh  (Om'Ysh).  Eccl.  Hist. 
Vnr.  of  Amish. 

o-mi'tiB  (o-mT'tTs),  n.  [NL.  ; 
omo-  -f  -itis.)  Med.  Inflamma¬ 
tion  of  the  snoulder. 
o  mit'tance.  ti.  Omission.  Obs. 
o-mit'ter  (o-mYt'Cr),  n.  One 
who  omits. 

om'lah  (ftm'lii),  n.  pi. :  incor¬ 
rect  pi.  omi.ahs.  [Hind.  &_Ar. 
’ antfdah ,  ’ umald ,  ir.  Ar.  ’ami/ 
official,  agent.]  The  native  of¬ 


ficials  and  clerks  of  a  civil’ 

court;  —  used  collectively.  In-  i 

din.  [interj.  I  i 

Horn  mani  padme  hum.  Seeo.M,| 
ommeraud.  omkaii. 

Om  mey'ad,  Ommey'ades. 
Vurs.  of  Ommiad,  Ommiadks. 
Om-mi'ades  (o-ml'fidz;  -d-dez), 
n.  pi.  The  OmmjAds. 

||  om'ne  bo'num  de'su-per.  [L.] 
All  good  (is)  from  above, 
omnegadrium.  d*  omniqath- 
ekum. 

||  om'ne  ig-no'tum  pro  mag- 
ni'fi-co  (est)  (m  ftg-n  Y  f'Y-k  5). 
[L.]  Everything  unknown  (is 
thought  to  be)  magnificent. 

Tacitus  (Agricola.  30).  [ 
II  om'nem  mo've-re  la'pi-dem 
(lfip'Y-dOm).  [L.]  Toturn  every 
stone ;  to  leuve  no  stone  un¬ 
turned. 

||  om'ne  so'lum  for'ti  pa'tri-a 
est.  [L.]  Every  land  is  a  brave 
man’s  country.  * 

Ovid  (  I.  493). 

||  om'ne  tri'num  per-fec'tum 
L.]  Every  perfect  thing  is 
hreefold. 

||  om'ne  tu'lit  punc'tum  qui 
mi8'cu-it  u'ti-le  dul'ci.  [L.) 
He  hns  gained  all  approbation 
who  has  mingled  the  useful  with 
the  agreeable. 

Horace  ( Ars  Poetica,  343). 
om'ne  vi'vum  ex  o'vo.  [L.j 


Every  living  thing  (comes)  from 

an  egg. 

II  om'ni-a  ad  De'i  gle'ri-am 

[L.J  All  things  to  the  glory  of 
God. 

II  om'ni-a  bo'na  bo'nis.  [L.J 
To  the  good  all  things  (are) 
good. 

om  ni-ac'tive  (Cn^nY-fik'tYv), 

a.  See  omni-. 

om'ni-a  cum  De'o.  [T,.]  Every¬ 
thing  with  God  (as  helper). 

II  om'ni-a  mu  tan'tur.  nos  et 
mu-ta'mur  in  il'lis.  [L.J  All 
things  are  changing  and  we  are 
changing  with  (in)  them  ;  — 
often  quoted  tempora  mutantur , 
etc.  Lothaire  I.  of  Germany, 
quoted  in  Bo/-5oni//s(H;th  cent.', 
om  ni-a'na  (Sni'nY-a'nd  ;  -Sn'- 
a),  7i.pl.  [onini-  -b -awa.]  Pieces 
of  information  about  everything 
or  all  sorts  of  things;  ana*  of  all 
sorts. 

om'ni-arch  (Om'nY-iirk ).  n.  [om- 
ni-  -f-  -arch.)  Ruler'of  all. 

II  om'ni-a  tem'pus  re-ve'lat. 
[L.J  Time  reveals  all  things. 

Ter tuf lion  (  Apology,  7). 
II  om'ni-a  vin'eit  a'mor.  [L.J 
Love  conquers  all  things. 

Vergil  (Eclogues,  X.  69). 
II  om'ni-a  vin'eit  la'bor.  [L.] 
Labor  overcomes  nil  things, 
om'ni-be  nev'o-lent,  o.  See  om¬ 
ni-.  —  om  ni  be-nev'o-lence,  ». 


food,  foot;  out,  oil ;  chair  ;  go  ;  sing,  igk  ;  then,  thin ;  nature,  verdure  (250) ;  K=rcli  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144) ;  boN  ;  yet ;  7,h  =  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Gotdb. 

Full  explanations  of  Abbreviations,  Signs,  etc..  Immediately  precede  the  Vocabulary. 
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omnibuses]  applies  to  passenger  railway  cars.  They  are  omni¬ 
buses,  or  it  not,  they  are  vehicles  in  the  nuture  of  omnibuses. 
They  are  opened  to  all,  intended  for  all.  The  change  of  form 
from  that  of  anything  known  when  the  Act  of  Assembly  was 
passed  is  not  a  change  of  the  nature  of  the  vehicle.  06  Pa.  St.  125. 

2.  An  omnibus  box. 

3.  Glass  Making.  A  sheet-iron  cover  for  articles  in  a  leer 
or  annealing  arch,  to  protect  them  from  drafts. 

4  A  man  or  boy  who  acts  as  a  waiter’s  assistant, 
om'ni  bus  (om'nT-bus),  a.  Pert,  to,  or  providing  for,  many 
things  at  once  ;  containing  or  including  many  items, 
omnibus  bars,  conductors,  etc.  Elec.  =  bus  bars, conductors, 
etc.  —  o.  bill,  a  legislative  bill  which  makes  a  number  of 
miscellaneous  provisions  or  appropriations ;  specif,  [cap.], 
CJ.  8.  Hist.,  the  bill  including  a  series  of  compromise  meas¬ 
ures  passed  in  1850.  (See  Compromise  of  1850.)  Parliamen¬ 
tary  Cant.  —  o.  box,  a  large  box  in  a  theater  or  opera  house, 
adapted  to  contain  many  persons. 

om  Ill  com'pe  tent  (Sm'nT-kfim'pe-t^nt),  a.  [omni-  -|- 
competent.]  Competent,  or  having  legal  capacity  to  act, 
in  all  matters.  —  om  ni  com'pe-tence  (-tens),  n. 

Men  were  fast  coming  to  the  opinion  that  it  [the  royal  court] 
ought  to  be,  in  Bentham’s  phrase,  omnicompetent ,  and  that  for 
every  wrong  there  should  be  a  remedy  in  the  court  of  their  lord 
and  king.  Pollock  Sf  ilait 

Om  ni  cor-po're  al  (-k5r-po're-al  ;  201),  a.  [omni- -\- cor¬ 
poreal.]  Comprehending  or  including  all  bodies, 
om  ni  ta'ri  ous  (-fa'rT-as  ;  115),  a.  [L.  omnifarius ;  omnis 
all  -f-  -farius.  Cf.  bifarious.]  Of  all  varieties,  forms,  or 
kinds.  “  Omnifarious  learning.”  Coleridge. 

om  Ill  Pic  (5rn-mf'Tk),  a.  [ Omni -  -f-  -Jic.]  All-creating, 
om'ni  form  (5m'nT-f6rm),  a.  [L.  omniformis ;  omnis  -}- 
forma  form.]  Having  every  form  or  shape.  —  om  ni-for'- 
mi-ty  (-f6r'mT-tT),  n. 

om'ni  fy  (5m'nT-fi),  v.  t. ;  -fied  (-fid) ;  -fy'ing  (-fl'Tng). 
(i omni -  -f-  -fy.]  1.  To  make  all  of  ;  to  account  as  all.  Obs. 

2.  To  render  universal ;  to  enlarge.  Rare. 

Omnify  the  disputed  point  into  a  transcendent,  and  you  may 
defy  the  opponent  to  lay  hold  of  it.  Coleridge. 

om  nig'e  nous  (Sm-nij'e-nds),  a.  [L.  omnigenus ;  omnis 
all  -}-  genus  kind.]  Of  all  kinds. 

om  ni  lu'cent  (Sm'nY-lu'sent),  a.  [ omni -  -f-  L.  lucens ,  p. 
pr  of  lucere  to  shine.]  Shining  on  all. 
om  nim'e  ter  (5m-nYm'e-ter),  n.  [ omni -  -f-  -meter.]  A 
theodolite  having  a  microscope  rigidly  attached  to  the 
telescope,  so  that  the  vertical  angular  movement  of  the  tel¬ 
escope  can  be  observed  through  the  microscope. 

*om  ni-par'i-ty  (Bm'nY-pXr'Y-tY),  n.  [omni-  -f-  parity.] 
Equality  of  all  ;  general  equality, 
om-nip'a  rous  (5tn-nYp'a-rws),  a.  [omni-  -f-  -parous.]  Pro¬ 
ducing  all  things  ;  omniparent. 

om  nip'o-tence  (5m-nYp'6-t2ns),  n.  [L.  omnipotentia :  cf. 
F.  omnipotence.]  Quality  or  state  of  being  omnipotent;  al¬ 
mighty  or  unlimited  power  ;  hence,  onethat  isomnipotent; 
an  almighty  force  or  agency  ;  specif,  [cap.],  the  Deity. 

Will  Omnipotence  neglect  to  Bave 

The  suffering  virtue  of  the  wise  and  brave  ?  Pope. 
om-ntp'o-tent  (-tent),  a.  [F.,  fr.  L.  omnipotens ,  -entis; 
omnis  all  -| -potens  powerful,  potent.  See  totent.]  1.  Able 
in  every  respect  and  for  every  work  ;  unlimited,  or  indef¬ 
initely  great,  in  power,  ability,  or  authority  ;  all-powerlul ; 
almighty. 

God’s  will  .  .  .  and  his  omnipotent  power.  Sir  T.  More. 
2.  Unequaled;  arrant;  mighty.  Humorous.  Shak. 
om  nipo  tent,  n.  One  who  is  omnipotent;  [cop.]  with  the, 
the  Almighty ;  God.  Milton. 

om  ni  pres'ence  (5m/nT-prgz'2ns),  n.  [Cf.  F.  omnipre¬ 
sence .]  State  or  quality  of  being  omnipresent ;  ubiquity, 
om'ni-pres'ent  (-2nt),  a.  [omni-  -f-  present :  cf .  F.  omnipre¬ 
sent,  LL.  omnipraesens.]  Present  in  all  places  at  the  same 
time  ;  ubiquitous  ;  as,  the  omnipresent  Jehovah.  Prior. 
Syn.  —  Omnipresent,  ubiquitous  are  here  compared  in 
their  ordinary  and  more  colloquial  use.  Omnipresent  ap¬ 
plies  esp.  to  tnat  the  influence  of  which  is  everywhere  felt ; 
ubiquitous,  which  often  has  humorous  connotation,  is  fre¬ 
quently  applied  to  that  which  is  present  or  turns  up  (esp. 
unexpectedly)  in  many  places;  as,  the  new  overseer  was 
omnipresent ;  the  ubiquitous  rascal  met  us  at  every  turn  ; 
the  ubiquitous  head  waiter. 

om'ni-prev'a-lent  (-prfiv'd-lgnt),  a.  [omni-  4 -prevalent.] 
Prevalent  in  all  places  or  in  all  things.  —  Om  ni-prev'a- 
lence  (-12ns),  n. 

om-nis'cience  (5m-nYsh'£ns  ;  277),  n.  [Cf.  F.  omniscience , 
LL.  omniscient ia.]  Quality  or  state  of  being  omniscient ; 
infinite  knowledge  ;  hence,  the  omniscient  being ;  God  ; 
also,  universal  knowledge  or  learning.  Dryden. 

om  nis'eient  (-cut),  a.  [omni-  -{-  L.  sciens,  -entis,  p.  pr.  of 
scire  to  know  :  cf.  F  .omniscient.  See  science.]  Having 
universal  knowledge  ;  knowing  all  things  ;  infinitely  know¬ 
ing  or  wise;  as,  the  omniscient  God  ;  also,  possessed  of  uni¬ 
versal  knowledge  ;  very  learned.  —  om  nis'cient-ly,  adv. 


om  nis'eient  (3m-nYsh'2nt),  n.  A  being  or  person  that  is 
omniscient;  specif,  [cap.],  with  the ,  God. 
om'ni  nm  (5m'nY-am),  n.  [L.,  of  all,  gen.  pi.  of  omnis  all.] 

1.  Eng.  Stock  Exchange.  The  aggregate  or  total  of  the  dif¬ 
ferent  stocks  and  other  items  formerly  offered  by  the 
British  government  for  the  capital  subscribed  in  funding  a 
loan,  or  for  a  unit  of  subscribed  capital. 

2.  Hence  :  Finance  &  Com.  The  total  or  aggregate  of  the 
items  in  any  fund  or  stock  made  up  by  combination  of 
various  independent  constituents.  Eng. 

3.  The  sum  total ;  all ;  as,  one’s  omnium. 

4.  A  piece  of  furniture  consisting  of  a  series  of  open  shelves 
for  ornaments,  etc. ;  a  whatnot.  Now  Rare. 

om'ni  um-gath'er  um  (-gJth'er-iim),  n.  [A  macaronic 
compound  of  L.  omnium,  gen.  pi.  of  omnis  all,  and  E. 
gather.]  1.  A  miscellaneous  collection  of  things  or  per¬ 
sons  ;  a  confused  mixture  or  medley.  Colloq.  Seldtn. 

2.  A  kind  of  17th-century  dance.  Obs. 

3.  =  omnium,  1. 

om-niv'o-rous  (5m-nYv'6-ras),  a.  [L.  omnivorus ;  omnis 
all  -f  vorare  to  eat  greedily.  See  voracious.]  Eating 
everything  ;  esp.,  Zool.,  eating  both  animal  and  vegetable 
food.  —  om  niv'o  rous  ly,  om  niv'o-rous  ness,  w. 
o'mo-  (o'mo-).  [Gr.  dqxo;  the  shoulder.]  A  combining 
form  denoting  connection  with,  or  relation  to,  the  shoulder. 
omo-hy'old  (-hi'oid),  a.  [o mo-  -j-  hyoid.]  Anat.  Of  or 
pert,  to  the  shoulder  and  the  hyoid  ;  designating  specif,  a 
muscle  arising  from  the  upper  border  of  the  scapula  and  in¬ 
serted  in  the  body  of  the  hyoid .  —  n.  The  omohyoid  muscle. 
O  mo-pha'gl  a  (-fa'jt-a),  n.  [NL.  See  omophagic.]  The 
eating  of  raw  flesh,  practiced  as  a  rite  of  initiation  in  the 
religious  mysteries  of  some  savages  and  probably  in  some 
of  the  Dionysiac  rites  of  the  ancient  Greeks. 

O  mo-phag'ic  (-fSj'Yk),  a.  [Gr.  io/Aod>dyo<»  ;  lopos  raw  -f-<5a- 
yeip  to  eat.]  Eating  raw  flesh  ;  as,  omophagic  feasts,  rites. 
0  mo-pho'rl-on  (<3/ni5-fo'rT-5n  ;  201),  n.  ;  L.  pi.  -ria  (-a). 
[NGr.  ojfxo<f)bpiov ;  Gr.  ojpos  shoulder  «/>epe ip  to  bear.] 

East.  Ch.  The  distinctive  vestment  of  bishops,  being  an 
embroidered  strip  of  white  silk  worn  round  the  neck  so 
that  the  ends  cross  on  the  left  shoulder  and  fall  to  the 
knee.  It  corresponds  to  the  pall  of  the  Western  Church, 
o  mo  ster'num  (-stQr'nwm),  n.  [omo-  4-  sternum.]  Zool. 
a  A  median  bony  element  of  the  sternum  of  amphibians,  ex¬ 
tending  forward  from  the  ventral  ends  of  the  precoracoids. 
It  bears  the  episternum  at  its  anterior  end.  bln  many 
mammals,  an  interarticular  cartilage  or  bone  between  the 
sternum  and  each  clavicle.  —  o  mo  ster'nal  (-nal),  >/. 
Om'pha  le  (5m'fd-le),  n.  [L.,  fr.  Gr.  'Op<f>d\T].]  Class. 
Myth.  A  queen  of  Lydia  whom  Hercules,  as  a  punishment, 
served  for  three  years,  wearing  female  apparel  and  spin¬ 
ning  with  the  maids,  while  she  wore  his  lion  skin, 
om-phal'lc  (5m-f51'Yk),  a.  [Gr.  opt/xzAocos  having  a  boss, 
bossy,  fr.  6/j.</>aAo<»  the  navel.  See  navel.]  Anat.  Of  or 
pertaining  to  the  umbilicus,  or  navel, 
om  pha-li'tis  (Sm'fd-li'tYs),  n.  [NL.  ;  omphalo-  -it is.] 

Med.  Inflammation  of  the  navel. 

om'pha  lo-  (5m'fd-l$-).  A  combining  form  from  Greek 
bpL<f>a\6<;,  the  navel,  umbilicus. 

om'pha  lo-cele  (,-sel'),  n.  [omphalo-  4~  -cele.]  Med.  Um¬ 
bilical  hernia. 

ompha-lo-mes  en-ter'lc(-mSs'Sn-tSr'Tk),  a.  Anat.  Of  or 
pertaining  to  the  umbilicus  and  mesentery  ;  as,  the  ompha¬ 
lomesenteric,  or  vitelline,  arteries  and  veins  of  an  embryo, 
omphalomesenteric  duct,  Embryol.,  the  vitelline  duct, 
om  pha-lop'sy-chlte  (-15p'sT-kit),  r>.  [omphalo-  4-  Gr. 
yjjv\r)  breath,  spirit,  soul.]  Eccl.  Hist.  A  Hesychast ;  — 
from  their  habit  of  gazing  upon  the  navel, 
om'pha  los  (5m'fd-13s),  n.  [L.,  fr.  Gr.  6/i<£aAo>.]  1.  Anat. 
The  navel. 

2.  [Gr.  bp<t>aAos,  prop.,  tho 
navel.]  Gr.  Antig.  a  A  knob 
or  boss,  as  of  a  shield,  b  An 
altar  of  hemispherical  or  con¬ 
ical  form,  esp.  the  one  at 
Delphi  anciently  supposed  to 
mark  the  center  of  the  earth. 

C  One  of  the  projecting  knobs 
or  ends  of  the  cylinder  upon 
which  a  manuscript  book 
was  rolled. 

3.  A  central  part;  center; 
hub.  Rare. 

on  (bn),  prep.  [ME.  on,  an, 
o,  a,  AS.  on,  an  ;  akin  to  D. 
aan,  OS.  &  G.  an,  OHG.  ana ,  Vase  drawing  of  Apollo  seated 
I  cel.  d,  Sw.  d,  Goth,  ana ,  L.  on  the  Omphalos  at  Delphi. 


an-,  in  anhelare  to  pant,  Gr.  aid,  Zend  ana.  Cf.  A-,  1, 
ana-,  anon.]  The  general  signification  of  on  is  situation, 
motion,  or  condition  with  respect  to  contact  or  support 
beneath  ;  as  :  1.  Over  and  in  contact  with  ;  at  the  surface 
of,  and  supported  by  ;  upon ;  as,  the  book  lies  on  the 
table,  which  stands  on  the  floor  of  a  house  on  an  island  ; 
to  swear  (with  hands)  on  the  Bible. 

I  stood  on  the  bridge  at  midnight.  Longf* How. 

2.  Specif .  and  fig.  :  a  Indicating  contact  and  support  from 
elsewhere  than  beneath  ;  as,  a  fly  on  the  ceiling  ;  hanging 
on  the  wall ;  or  simple  contact  or  juxtaposition  ;  contigu¬ 
ous  or  adjacent  to ;  as,  a  town  situated  on  the  river,  b  In¬ 
dicating  connection,  employment,  or  activity  with,  in,  or  in 
respect  of  ;  as,  he  was  on  the  committee  ;  he  is  on  the  third 
problem  ;  on  duty  ;  on  the  move  ;  on  the  run. 

my  In  this  sense  on  was  formerly  used  before  a  verbal 
noun  ;  as  in,  the  house  was  on  building,  where  on  is  now 
either  reduced  to  a  or  a-,  or  omitted.  See  7th  A  d 
C  Indicating  a  basis  or  ground  of  action,  opinion,  reliance, 
etc. ;  as,  stated  on  authority  ;  to  rely  on  one ;  taxation  on 
imports  ;  on  certain  conditions ;  to  bet  on  the  red. 

3.  At;  —  indicating  simple  position,  esp.  with  side,  front, 
north,  and  other  words  denoting  a  particular  side  or  direc¬ 
tion  ;  as.  the  town  lay  on  the  east.  (See  boundary,  1,  for 
the  force  of  on  in  bounding  land  along  objects.)  Hence, 
fig.,  in  on  the  contrary,  on  the  offensive,  etc. 

4  =  in.  Specif.  :  a  Surrounded  by,  spatially.  Obs.  b 
Within  ;  —  indicating  a  date  or  division  of  time  ;  as,  on 
a  day ;  on  Monday  ;  —  formerly  sometimes  used  where  pres¬ 
ent  custom  has  in,  during,  etc.;  as,  on  the  meau  time. 
C  In  (a  language) ;  as,  on  Latin.  Obs. 

5.  Indicating  state  ;  as,  on  fire,  tap,  sale.  Also  in  various 
expressions,  many  Obs.  or  Archaic,  denoting  arrangement 
or  manner  ;  as,  on  a  row  ;  on  this  wise  ;  on  the  sly. 

On  is  often  reduced  to  a- ;  as,  on  fire,  afire.  See  7th  a  b. 

6.  Upon  the  occasion  of  ;  following  upon  ;  —  used  with  a 
noun  of  action  to  express  the  time,  often  also  the  occasion 
or  cause,  of  what  is  further  stated  ;  as,  on  reaching  home, 
he  found  a  visitor  ;  on  his  arrival. 

7.  To  or  against  the  surface  of ;  —  indicating  that  to  which 
action  or  motion  is  directed  ;  as,  rain  falls  on  the  earth. 
Hence,  fig.  :  Toward  ;  to  the  account  of  ;  —  indicating  that 
to  which  certain  actions  are  thought  of  as  directed,  or  the 
object  of  passion,  imprecation,  invocation,  obligation,  etc. ; 
as,  she  smiled  on  him;  bent  on  fighting;  he  drew'  on  his 
banker  pity  on  the  poor  ;  a  charge  on  an  estate. 

Then  was  I  ware  of  one  that  on  me  moved.  Tennyson. 
His  blood  be  on  us  and  on  our  children.  Matt,  xxvii.  25. 
8-  In  reference  or  relation  to  ;  witli  respect  to;  as,  on  our 
part  expect  punctuality  ;  a  satire  on  society. 

9.  Of.  Obs.  except  Dial,  or  Illiterate.  “  Be  not  jealous 
on  me.”  Shak.  ‘‘Have  we  eaten  on  the  insane  root  ?”  Shak. 
10  With  the  same  noun  immediately  preceding  and  fol¬ 
lowing  :  In  addition  to  ;  besides  ;  —  indicating  multiplica¬ 
tion  or  succession  in  a  series  ;  as,  heaps  on  heaps  ;  mischief 
on  mischief  ;  loss  on  loss. 

Syn.  —  See  above. 

For  on  account ,  on  purpose,  on  the  whole ,  and  other 
phrases,  see  the  nouns. 

on  a  bowline.  Naut.,  close-hauled.  —  on  a,  or  the,  wind,  Naut., 
close-hauled.  —  on  side,  Football,  etc.,  not  off  side.  See  un¬ 
der  off,  prep.—  on’t  (5nt),  contraction  for  on  it;  —  chiefly  in 
sense  9  of  on.  —  on  to,  on'to,  prep.,  upon  ;  on  ;  to  —  usually 
called  a  colloquialism  ;  but  it  may  be  regarded  in  analogy 
with  into.  It  should  be  distinguished  from  on  to  where  on 
is  the  adverb,  as  in,  they  went  on  lo  the  next  town. 

They  have  added  the  -en  plural  form  on  to  an  elder  plural. 

Earle. 

We  see  the  strength  of  the  new  movement  in  the  new  class  of 
ecclesiastics  whom  it  forced  on  to  the  stage.  ,/  R.  (iveen. 

on  (5n),  adv.  [See  on,  j>rep.]  In  or  into  a  position,  relation, 
or  state  denoted  by  on,  prep.  Specif.  :  1.  In  or  into  the 

position  of  being  supported  by,  attached  to,  or  adhering  to 
or  covering,  something  ;  as,  the  cloth  is  on;  put  on  the 
plates  ;  I  have  boots  on. 

He  put  on  righteousness  as  a  breastplate.  Is.  lix.  17. 

2.  With  direction  towards  something;  as,  to  look  on. 
Sometimes,  specif.,  with  direction  towards  the  point  or 
side  of  contact,  approach,  or  observation  ;  as,  broadside 
on  ;  head  on. 

3.  Forward,  in  progression  or  advance;  onward  ;  —  usu¬ 
ally  with  a  verb  of  motion;  as,  move  on;  go  on;  time 
glides  on.  Sometimes  with  verb  omitted  :  go  on. 

The  path  is  smooth  that  leadeth  on  to  danger.  Shak. 
Charge,  Chester,  charge  !  on,  Stanley,  on!  Scott 

4.  In  continuance  or  succession  ;  as,  from  father  to  son, 
from  son  to  grandson,  and  so  on ;  sleep  on  ;  say  on. 

5  In  or  into  action  :  Of  persons,  in  course  of  action.  Of 
things,  in  progress  ;  proceeding  ;  as,  a  game  is  on. 

on  and  on,  continuously  ;  for  a  long  time  together. 


|]  om'ni-bus  hoc  vi'ti  um  est 

<vTsh'i  nm).  [I,.]  All  have  this  ' 
vice.  Adapted  from  Horace  \ 
'{Satires,  I.  iii.  1). 

!l  om'ni  bus  in  vi'de-as,  li'vi- 
ae,  ne'mo  ti'bi  (In-vTd'f-fts, 
llv't-de,  tlb'l).  [L.]  You  may 
«uvy  everybody,  envious  one, 
nobod v  envies  you. 

Martini  (Epigrams,  I.  41).  I 
om'ni  can  sal'i-ty.  n..  om  ni-cre- 
du'li-ty,  n .,  ora  ni  de-nora  1-na'- 
tion-al.  a.,  om  ni-er'u  dite,  a., 
om'ni-eB'sence.  n.  See  omni-. 
om-ni'e-ty  (Om-nT'f-tl).  +  om-  | 

NRITV.  [-NESS.  I 

om  nl-fa'ri  ous  ness.  n.  Seel 
om-nif'er-ous  (0m-nTf'?r-M8),  </. 

[  L.  omnifer ;  omnis  all  4 -  Jerre 
to  bear.]  All-producing. 
om-nif'l-cent(5m-nIf'T-s£nt),rt. 
Omnific. 

om'ni  for'mal  (Om'nY-fdr'nvll), 
a.  Omniform,  [gatherum.  Ohs.  I 
om  ni-gath'er-um,  n.  ( >mnium-| 
om-nig'e-ner  (Om-nTj'e-nSr),  a. 
fonini-  +  L.  genus,  generis, 
kind.]  Omnigenous.  Rare. 
om  nig'er-ent  (-?r-^nt),a.  [o;»;ii- 
4-  L.r/erens.p.pr.of  yerere  to  per¬ 
form.]  Doing  all  sorts  of  work, 
om'ni-graph  (Om'nY-graf ),  n. 
(omni-  +  -graph  ]  A  pantogruph. 
Rare. 

om  nll'e-gent  (8m-nYl'?-j.»nt), 
a.  [owwt-  ■+■  L.  leyensj  p.  pr.  of 
legere  to  read.]  Reading  every¬ 
thing. 

om  ni  lin'gnal  (5  m'n  Y-l  Y  i)'- 
gw'll),  a.  [omni-  4-  L.  lingua 
tongue,  language.]  Speaking  or  I 


understanding  all  languages, 
om-nil'o-quent  (8  m-n  T  l'o- 
kw^nt).  a.  [ omni -  4  L.  loquens, 
p.  pr.  of  loqui  to  speak.]  Speak¬ 
ing  of  or  on  all  topics, 
om  nim'o-dous,  <i.  [L.  omninio- 
tins.]  Of  every  sort, 
om  ni-nes'ei-ent,  a.  (omni-  4- 
nescient.]  Ignorant  of  every¬ 
thing.  —  om  ni  nes'ci  ence.  n. 
om  nip'a  rent  (Sm-nlp'd-r^nt), 
n.  \lj.  omniparen «  all-produc¬ 
ing;  omnis  all  -f  parere  to  bring 
forth.)  Producing  all  things. 
Rarr.  —  n.  Parent  of  all.  Rare. 
om  ni-pa'ri-ent  (Sm'nY-pa'rY- 
/•nt  ;  115),  a.  Omni  parent, 
om  ni  pa'tient.  a.  Capable  of 
enduring  nil  tilings.  Rare. 
om  ni  per-cip'i  ent,  a.  Perceiv¬ 
ing  everything  -om'ni-per- 
cip'i-ence,  om  ni-per-cip'i-en- 
cy,  a.  Obs.  [06j».| 

om  ni-per'fect,  a.  See  omni-.| 
om  nip'o-ten  cy,  n.  Omnipo¬ 
tence.  Obs.  [n  i  pot  ent.  I 

om  nip'o  tent-ly,  adv.  of  om-| 
om  ni-preg'nant.  a.  See  OMNI-* 
om  ni-pres'en  cy.  n.  Omnipres¬ 
ence.  Obs.  —  om  ni-pre-ien'tial 
(Bm'nY-prS-zCn'sluZl),  a.  Obs. 
om  ni  pres'ent-ly,  at/r.  of  om¬ 
ni  Pit  ESKNT. 

om  ni-re'gen-cy.  n.  See  omni-. 
Obs.  [m.  SeeoMNi-.| 

om  ni-rep're-sent'a  tive-ness, ! 
om'nia  a'mans  a'mens  [L.] 
very  lover  (is)  demented, 
om-nis'cl&n,  n.  [LL.  omniscius.] 
One  who  claims  to  know  all 
things.  Obs. 


om  nis'cien-cy  (Om-nlsh'en-sY), 

n.  Omniscience.  Rare. 
om-nis'ciouB.  a.  [LL.  otntii- 
j  w/iw.]  Omniscient.  Obs. 
om'ni-scope.  n.  [omni-  4- 
-scope.]  See  PERISCOPE,  b. 
om  ni-sen'ti-ence.  n.  [omni-  + 
i  sentience. )  Universal  sensation. 

om  ni  Big-nif'i  cance,  n.  Uni- 
i  versnl  significance, 
om  ni-spec'tive  (8m/nY-spck/- 
tlv),  a.  [omni-  +  L .spectus,  p.  p. 
of  specere,  sincere,  to  view.)  Be¬ 
holding  everything  ;  all-seeing 
om'nist  (Onanist), //.  [See  cm 
ni-.]  One  who  believes  in  all 
religions.  A’once  Word. 
om  ni-suf-fl'cien-cy,  n.  See  om¬ 
ni-.  Obs.  [ni-.  /?.  I 

om  ni-suf  fi'cient,  a.  See  om-I 
om  ni-tol'er  ant,  a.  See  omn  i- 
om  ni-ton'ic.  a.  [omni-  +  L. 
tonus  tone  :  cf.  F.  omnitoniqne.] 
Music.  Of  or  relating  to  every 
tone  or  tonality, 
om'ni-tude  (5  m'n  Y-t  Q  d),  n. 
[omni  -  4-  -tilde.]  Totality;  all- 
ness  ;  universality.  Rare. 
o  m-n  i  v'a-g  a  n  t  (8m-nYv'ri- 
g'/nt),  a-  [omni-  4  L.  vagnns, 
p.  pr.  of  vagart  to  wander.] 
Wandering  everywhere, 
om-niv'a-lent,  a.  [omni-  -1-  L. 
valens,  p.  pr.  of  rnlere  to  he 
strong.]  Omnipotent,  om-niv'- 
a-lence,  ».  —  om-niv'a-lou«,  a. 
All  Obs. 

om  ni  v'i-denc  e  (8m-nYv'Y- 
drns),  n.  [omni-  4-  L.  viflens ,  p. 
pr.  of  videre  to  see.]  The  see¬ 
ing,  or  faculty  of  neeing,  all 


things.  -  om  niv'i-den-cy.  n. 
Obs.  f<7n),  n.  Omnividence.  I 
om  ni-vrsion  (8m'nY-vtzh'-| 
Om-niv'o-ra  (8  m-n  Y  v'C-r  d),  n. 
pi.  [NL.  See  omnivorous.] 
Zool.  A  group  including  the  pigs 
and  the  hippopotamuses, 
o  mo-dyn'i-a  (8'mfi-dYn'Y-a ; 
-dT'nY-d),  n.  [NL.  ;  onto-  4- 
-odynta.]  Pain  in  the  shoulder, 
o-moi'de-um  (8-moi'dP-fim),  n. 
[NL.  ;  omo-  +  -mV/.]  Zool.  The 
pterygoid  hone  of  a  bird, 
o  moph'a-gist  (u-mfif'd-jYst),  n. 
< )nc  who  eats  raw  flesh, 
o-moph'a-gous  ( -gws),  a  =  omo- 

I'HAGIC.  [PHAOIA.I 

o-moph'a-gy  ( -jY).  n  =  omo-| 
o'mo  plate  (5'mC-plat;  8m'0-), 
».  [F.,  fr  Gr.  aifxOTrAaTTj  : 

wfxos  shoulder  4-  irAaTrj  flat 
surface.]  The  scapula.  Ohs. 
o  mo-pla-tos'co-py  (-p  1  d-t  8  s' 
kO-pT),  ii.  [Gr.  ujp.OT>\ ary  the 
shoulder  blade  4-  -scopy.]  Seap- 
ulimancv. 

o  mos'te-gite  ‘'il-mhs'tf'-jTt).  n. 
[omo-  4-  Gr.  oTtyr}  a  roof.]  The 
part  of  a  crustacean’s  carapace 
covering  the  thorax.  [C>6.x.| 
om-pha'ci-an,  a  Omphaeine.l 
om'pha-cine  (8m'f  d-s Y n),  a. 
[F.  omphacin,  througli  LL.  fr. 
Gr.  bpfbdKU’Os,  fr.  op.(ba£  an 
unripe  grape  or  olive.]  Of,  pert, 
to,  or  expressed  from,  unripe 
fruit  ;  as,  oil  omphaeine,  un  oil 
made  from  unripe  olives.  Obs. 
om'pha-cite  (-sit),  n.  [Gr.  op- 


fbaKirq<;  wine  from  unripe 
grapes.]  Min.  A  grass-green 
granular  or  foliated  pyroxene 
found  in  the  rock  eeloglte. 
om'pha-cy,  n.  Also  om-pha'- 
ci-um.  [Gr.  oyi<}>dKLOi>.]  Juice 
of  unripe  grapes  or  olives.  Obs. 
om  pha-lec'to-my  (Bm'fd-lSk'- 
to-mY),  n.  (omphalo-  4-  -ec- 
tomyA  Surg.  Excision  of  the 
umbilicus. 

om  pha-lel-co'sis  (-lel-k5'sYs), 

n .  [NL.  See  omphalo-;  hki.- 
cosis.]  Med.  I’lcerution  of  the 
umbilicus. 

om'pha-lism  (Sm'fd-lYz’m), 
Pol.  Science.  Centralization.  R. 
om'pha-lode  (-lod),  ii.  [Gr. 

o, u</>ciAujfiT)y  like  a  navel.]  Hot. 

=  OM1M1  ALODIUM. 

om  pha-lo'di-um  (-1  8'd  Y-«  m), 
i/. ;  L.  pi.  -i) i a  (wV).  [NL.]  Rot. 
The  sear  at  the  hilum  of  a  seed; 
sometimes,  the  hilum  itself, 
om'pha-loid  <  6  m'f  d-l  o  i  d),  a. 
[omphalo-  -on/.]  Resembling 
a  navel  ;  umbilicated. 
om'pha-lo-man  cy  (-lo-man'sY), 
«.  [om/>halo-  4-  -money.]  Div¬ 
ination  hv  means  of  a  child's 
navel,  to  learn  how  muny  chil¬ 
dren  the  mother  may  have, 
om  pha-lo-mes  a  ra'ic  (-m  P  s'- 
d-rii'Yk),  a.  [omphalo-  4-  mesa- 
raic.]  Omphalomesenteric, 
om  pha-lop'a-gus  (-18p'd-gi7s), 
n.  [NL.  ;  oinphnlo-  4-  the  root 
of  Gr.  irqyvvvai  to  fasten.]  Ter- 
at.  A  double  monster  joined 


by  a  common  umbilical  cord, 
om  pha-lo  phle-bi'tis.  n.  [NL.; 
omphalo-  4-  phlebitis . ]  Inflam¬ 
mation  of  the  umbilical  vein, 
om  pha-lo^psy'chic  (8m'fd-lA- 

sT'kYk),  a.  =  OMPHALOPSY- 

CHITE. 

om  pha-lop'ter  (-18p't5r),  om  - 
pha-lop'tic  (-tlk),  n.  [omphalo- 
4-  Gr.  o^ttjp  one  who  looks.  A 
biconvex  lens.  Obs. 
om  pha-lor  rha'gi-a  Md-rfi'- 
jY-d),  m.  [NL.  Sec  omphalo-  ; 
-rhaoia.]  Med.  Hemorrhage 
from  the  navel. 

om'pha-lo-site'  (Bm'fd-ir-sTt' ; 
hin-fftl'o-).  n.  [ omphalo -  4  Gr. 
(Tiro?  food.]  Terat.  A  pnra-if- 
ic  monster  without  a  heart,  de¬ 
pendent  upon  another  embryo 
for  its  supply  of  blood, 
om  pha-’.ot'o-my  (8m'fd-18t'fi- 
m  Y),  ii.  [Gr.  optfraAoTop.'  a; 
bp’t>ahb<;  the  navel  4-  ip 

to  cut.l  Surg.  The  operation 
of  dividing  the  navel  string. 
om'pha-luB.  w.  [NL.]  =  om¬ 

phalos.  [omphacy.  | 
om  phat'i-cal.  a.  Of  or  pert,  to  I 
om'rah  (8m'ra),  n.  [Hind.,  fr. 
Ar.  unified,  pi.  of  amir.  See 
a m  KKit.  ]  A  lord  or  grandee  of 
a  Mohammedan  court  in  India. 
Om'rai  (ftm'rf).  D.  Bib. 

Omrrl  (8m'rT),  n.  Bib.  A  k  i 
of  Israel  whose  reign  is  men¬ 
tioned  on  the  Moabite  stone, 
o'my  (fi'm  1),  a.  Mellow,  as 
land.  Obs.  Dial.  Eng. 


ale,  9enate,  ciire,  Am,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofa;  eve,  £vent,  find,  recent,  maker;  Ice,  Ill;  old,  6bey,  orb,  ddd,  soft,  connect ;  use,  unite,  urn,  up,  circus,  menii: 

H  Foreign  Word.  +  Obsolete  Variant  of.  4-  combined  with.  =  equals. 
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on  (5n),  a.  Cricket.  Designating  the  side  of  the  field  next 
to  which  the  batsman  stands  ;  —  opposed  to  off  (see  off, 

а. ,  2  d).  Cf.  leg,  7i.,  7  a. 

on,  n.  Cricket.  The  on  side  of  the  wicket.  See  on,  a. 
on'a-ger  (5u'a-jer),  72.  ;  pi.  L.  -ori  (-gri),  E.  -geks  (-jerz). 
[L.  onager ,  onagrus ,  Gr.  opaypo*.]  1.  A  wild  ass  of  west¬ 
ern  India  and  Baluchistan 
( Equus  onager),  probably 
only  a  variety  of  the  kiang, 
from  which  it  differs  in 
paler  color,  broader  dorsal 
stripe,  and  smaller  size. 

2-  Mil.  A  kind  of  catapult 
acting  like  a  sling,  which 
threw  stones  from  a  bag  or 
wooden  bucket. 

0-na'gra  (fi-na'grd),n.  [NL.,  Onager,  2. 

fr.  Gr.  ovaypn  a  kind  of  plant.]  Bot.  A  small  genus  of 
North  American  herbs  typifying  the  family  Onagraceae. 
Thev  have  large  showy  yellow  flowers  with  a  deeply  4- 
cleft  stigma,  and  horizontal  ovules  and  seeds.  The  species 
are  among  the  more  showy  of  the  evening  primroses,  and 
are  exceedingly  variable. 

On  a  gra'ce  3B  (<5n'a-gra's£-e),  n.  pi.  [NL.]  Bot.  A  fam¬ 
ily  of  plants  (order  Myrtales),  the  evening  primrose  family, 
consisting  of  about  40  genera  and  470  species,  of  wide  dis¬ 
tribution,  Epilobium  being  the  largest  genus.  They  are 
chiefly  herbs  of  variable  habit,  known  by  the  inferior 
ovary,  2  or  4  petals,  1-8  stamens,  and  simple  style.  The 
flowers  are  frequently  showy,  as  in  species  of  Clarkia ,  Co¬ 
detta,  Fuchsia,  etc.  —  on  a  gra'ceous  (-shfts),  a. 

O'nan  ism  (o'nan-Tz’m),  n.  [  Onan  ( Gen .  xxxviii.  9).]  Self¬ 
pollution  ;  masturbation.  —  o'nan  is'tlc  (-Ts'tTk),  a. 
O'nan  1st,  n.  One  addicted  to  onanism, 
onco  (wflns),  adv.  [ME.  ones ,  ones,  an  adverbial  form  fr. 
one,  on,  an,  one.  See  one  ;  cf.  -wards.]  1.  One  time  and 
no  more  ;  not  twice  nor  any  number  of  times  more  than  one. 

Trees  that  bear  must  are  fruitful  but  once  in  two  years.  Bacon. 

2.  At  one  time  (as  opposed  to  another).  Obs. 

3.  In  the  first  place  ;  for  one  thing.  Obs. 

4.  At  any  one  time  ;  on  any  occasion  ;  ever  ;  —  often  used 
conjunctively  as  equivalent  to  if  ever  or  whenever;  as  soon 
as;  as,  once  that  is  accomplished,  all  will  be  well. 

Wilt  thou  not  be  made  clean  ?  When  shall  it  once  be  ? 

Jer.  xiii.  27. 

б.  Once  for  all ;  in  short.  Obs. 

6.  At  some  one  time  ;  —  used  indefinitely,  but  now  usu¬ 
ally  with  reference  to  the  past ;  formerly. 

My  sou!  had  once  some  foolish  fondness  for  thee.  Addison. 

That  court  which  we  shall  once  govern.  /ip.  Hall. 
once  and  again,  once  and  once  more  ;  twice  (at  least) ;  now 
and  then.  “A  dove  sent  forth  once  and  again,  to  spy.” 
Milton.  —  o.  for  all,  always,  etc.,  once  to  take  the  place  of 
all  possibilities  ;  once  and  finally.  —  o.  in  a  while,  occasion¬ 
ally  ;  now  and  then.  —  o.  or  twice,  a  few  times, 
once,  a .  That  once  was  ;  former.  Cf.  then.  “The  once 
province  of  Britain.”  X.  Pomeroy. 

once,  n.  One  time  or  occasion  ;  —  used  in  phrases,  as  at 
once  (see  below), /or  once,  this  or  that  once. 
at  once,  a  At  one  stroke,  etc. ;  once  for  all.  Obs.  b  In  or 
into  union  ;  in  one  body ;  together.  Obs.  c  At  one  and 
the  same  time ;  simultaneously ;  as,  they  all  moved  at 
once,  d  In  one  and  the  same  action,  condition,  degree, 
etc. ;  equally,  e  At  one,  or  a,  time  ;  each  time.  Obs.  f  At 
the  same  point  of  time;  immediately;  without  delay. 
“  Stand  not  upon  the  order  of  your  going,  but  go  at  once." 
Shak.  “I  .  .  .  withdrew^  once  and  altogether.”  Jeffrey. 
On-cid'i  um  (Sn-sTd'T-iim),  n.  [NL.,  dim.  of  Gr.  oy  barb 
of  an  arrow  ;  —  from  the  shape  of 
the  labellum.  Orf.  E.  D.]  Bot .  A 
large  genus  of  tropical  American 
epiphytic  or  terrestrial  orchids  hav¬ 
ing  flowers  of  great  beauty,  fre¬ 
quently  (as  in  O.  papilio)  resem¬ 
bling  butterflies.  The  column  is 
short  and  winged,  and  the  labellum 
usually  at  right  angles  to  it.  These 
orchius  are  favorites  in  cultivation, 
on'co-graph  (5q'ko-graf),  n.  [Gr. 
oy *09  bulk  -f-  -graph.]  An  instru¬ 
ment  to  register  changes  observed 
with  an  oncometer, 
on-com'e-ter  (5i)-k<5m'e-ter),  n. 

[Gr.  oy*oy  bulk-f-  -meter. ]  An  in¬ 
strument  to  measure  variations  in  Oncidium (0  papilxo), 
size  of  the  internal  organs,  as  the 
kidney,  spleen,  etc.  —  on  co  met'ric  (5i/ko-mSt'rTk),  a. 
on'-cora  ing  (On'kiinPIng),  7i.  Coming  on;  approach, 
on'-comdng,  a.  Coming  Oil ;  approaching. 

On  co-rhyn'chus  (Oq'ko-rTq'kiis),  n.  [NL.  ;  Gr.  oy kos 
barb,  hook  -j-  pvy\Oy  snout.]  Zo'nl.  A  genus  of  salmon  in¬ 


cluding  the  commercially  important  species  of  the  North 
Pacific  and  coastal  streams.  It  is  closely  related  to  Sal  mo, 
but  differs  in  the  increased  number  of  anal  rays,  branchi- 
ostegals,  pyloric  caeca,  and  gill  rakers,  bee  salmon. 
on  co  sim'e  ter  (Oij'ko-sTm'e-ter),  n.  [Gr.cy*uj<m  a  swell¬ 
ing  -j-  -meter. ]  Metal.  An  instrument  for  ascertaining  the 
specific  gravity  of  a  molten  metal  by  means  of  an  immersed 
solid  ball  having  a  known  weight. 

on'do  gram  (5n'd6-gr5m),  n.  [F.  onde  wave,  L.  unda  -f- 
-gram.]  Elec.  The  record  of  an  ondograph. 
on'do-graph  (-graf),  n .  [F.  onde  wave,  L.  unda  -f-  -graph.'] 
Elec.  An  instrument  for  autographically  recording  the 
wave  forms  of  varying  currents,  esp.  rapidly  varying  al¬ 
ternating  currents. 

on  dom'e-ter  (5n-d5m'e-ter),  n.  [F.  onde  wave,  L.  unda-\- 
-meter.]  An  electric  wave  meter.  See  wave  meter. 

II  ondoyant'  (SN'dwa'yaN'),  a.  [F.,  p.  pr.  of  oiuloyer  to 
undulate,  fr.  onde  wave,  L.  unda.]  Art.  Wavy;  having 
the  surface  marked  by  waves  or  slightly  depressed  fur¬ 
rows  ;  as,  ondoyant  glass. 

one  (wun  ;  formerly  pronounced  on,  5n,  later  also  w5n,  wiSn, 
the  present  accepted,  pron.  wun  corresponding  to  the  spell¬ 
ing  with  w,  which  has  not  survived  in  standard  English), 

а.  [ME.  one,  07i,  an,  AS.  an;  akin  to  D.  een,  OS.  in, 
OFries.  en,  an,  G.  ein,  Dan.  een,  Sw.  en,  Icel.  einn,  Goth. 
ams,  W.  un,  Ir.  &  Gael,  aon,  L.  unus,  earlier  oi/ws,  oenos, 
Gr.  olvrj  the  ace  on  dice  ;  cf.  Skr.  eka .  The  same  word  as 
the  indefinite  article,  a,  an.  Cf.  alone,  anon,  any,  none, 
nonce,  only,  onion,  unit.]  1.  Being  a  single  unit,  or  en¬ 
tire  being  or  thing,  and  no  more  ;  not  multifold  ;  single ;  in¬ 
dividual  ;  —  the  cardinal  numeral  noting  unity.  As  added 
to  twenty,  thirty,  and  the  other  tens  in  forming  numerals, 
one  now  usually  follows  without  and ;  as,  forty-we  years. 
It  is  sometimes  used  for  the  ordinal  first,  esp.  when  it  fol¬ 
lows  its  noun  ;  as,  chapter  one. 

The  dream  of  Pharaoh  is  one.  Gen.  xli.  25. 

O  that  we  now  had  here 

But  one  ten  thousand  of  those  men  m  England.  Shak. 

2.  Denoting  a  person  or  thing  conceived  or  spoken  of  in¬ 
definitely  ;  a  certain.  “  I  am  the  sister  of  one  Claudio,” 
that  is,  of  a  certain  man  named  Claudio ;  he  was  hunting 
one  day,  that  is,  on  a  certain  day. 

3.  Pointing  out  a  contrast,  or  denoting  a  particular  thing 
or  person  different  from  some  other  specified  ;  —  used  as  a 
correlative  adjective,  with  or  without  the,  often  in  antith¬ 
esis  to  another ,  other. 

From  the  one  side  of  heaven  unto  the  other.  Deut  iv.  32. 

4.  Closely  bound  together;  undivided;  united  ;  consti¬ 
tuting  a  whole  ;  as,  they  cried  out  with  one  voice. 

The  church  is  therefore  one,  though  the  memberB  may  be 
many.  __  _  Bp.  Pearson. 

5.  Single  in  kind  ;  identical;  the  same  ;  a  common. 

One  plague  wns  on  you  all,  and  on  your  lords.  1  Sam.  vi.  4. 

б.  =  A,  an  ;  —  the  indefinite  article.  Obs. 

7.  Single  ;  unmarried.  Obs. 

Men  may  counsel  a  woman  to  be  one  Chaucer. 
8  Alone;  —  used  following  a  noun  or  pronoun.  Hence 
often  adverbially  :  only.  Obs. 

(E5P*  Like  other  numerals,  one  was  formerly  used  before  a 
superlative  ;  as,  “one  the  wisest  prince,”  that  is,  a  prince, 
the  wisest  one. 

in  one  word,  in  short ;  to  sum  up.  —  o.  day.  a  On  a  certain 
day,  not  definitely  specified,  referring  to  time  past;  as, 
one  day  when  he  was  here,  b  Referring  to  future  time  : 
At  some  uncertain  day  or  period  ;  some  day.  “  I  will 
marry  one  day."  Shak.  —  o.  leg.  Cricket,  guard  covering 
leg  stump  only.  —  o. -point  perspective.  See  perspective.  — 
o.-8eeded  cucumber,  or  o. -seeded  bur  cucumber,  the  star  cu¬ 
cumber.  —  o.-to-o.  distribution,  Math.,  a  distribution  in 
which  each  object  is  put  into  a  separate  class,  there  being 
as  many  classes  as  objects. 

one,  7i .  1.  A  single  unit ;  unity  ;  as,  one  is  the  base  of  all 

numbers. 

2  A  symbol  representing  a  unit,  asl,  or  i. 

3-  A  single  person  or  thing.  “  The  shining  ones."  Bun- 
ya7i.  “  Hence,  with  your  little  ones."  Shak. 

He  will  hate  the  one,  and  love  the  other.  Matt.  vi.  24. 

4.  One’s  self  ;  myself,  etc.  Obs.  &•  Colloq. 

5.  Philos.  The  absolute  ;  the  first  principle  or  ultimate  be¬ 
ing  ;  in  Neoplatonism,  that  which  is  prior  even  to  being, 
after  one,  after  one  fashion  ;  alike.  Obs.  Chaucer.  —  at  o. 
See  in  Vocab.—  in  o.  a  In  union  or  unison  ;  in  or  into  a 
single  whole;  together,  b  Straight  on;  in  one  course; 
without  stopping.  Cf.  anon,  adv.  Obs.  —  o.  after  another, 
successively.—  o.  and  o.,  o.  by  o.,  singly  ;  one  at  a  time  ;  one 
after  another.  “  Raising  one  by  one  the  suppliant  crew.” 
Dryden.  —  o.  off  two,  o.  off  three,  etc.,  Golf,  one  taken  from 
two,  three,  etc. ;  —  used,  in  the  reckoning  of  strokes,  of 
the  stroke  to  be  taken  by  one  side  when  the  opposing  side 
has  played  two,  three,  etc.,  strokes  more.  —  o.  or  two.  a 
small  number  ;  a  few.  —  o.  with  another,  a  Together.  Obs. 
or  Archaic,  b  On  the  average. 

one,  i7idcf.  pro7i.  1.  (pi.  ones  [wunz])  A  certain  per¬ 


son  or  thing  not  specified  ;  some  person  or  thing  ;  as,  to 
choose  one  of  their  own  clan  ;  one  named  Brown  ;  a  person 
or  thing  of  the  kind  under  consideration  ;  as,  he  had  apples 
and  gave  me  one;  the  07irs  they  saw  yesterday.  07ie  is  often 
used  in  this  sense  after  the,  this, some,  any,  710,  each,  evety, 
such  a,  77ia7iy  a.  another,  the  other,  etc. 

When  any  one  heareth  the  word.  Matt.  xiii.  19 
She  knew  every  one  who  was  any  one.  Congtton  Reade. 
2.  Any  person  or  thing  whatever;  anybody,  indefinitely. 

One  in  this  sense  corresponds  to  French  on,  German 
man,  and  when  used  alone  as  an  antecedent  is  now  regu¬ 
larly  followed  by  one,  one's,  one's  self;  as,  what  one  would 
have  well  done,  o7ie  should  do  one's  self. 

It  was  well  worth  one's  while.  Hawthorn* 
Against  this  Bort  of  condemnation  one  must  steel  one's  self  a. 
one  beat  can.  G.  Eliot. 

one  and  all,  every  one.  —  o.  another,  primarily  construed 
one,  as  a  nominative,  other,  as  an  oblique  case  (as  in,  they 
hailed  one  a/iother,  they  called  one  to  another,  they  saw 
one  another's  signals),  but  is  now  used  also  as  a  compound 
reciprocal  pronoun  in  an  oblique  case,  esp.  after  a  proposi¬ 
tion  ;  as  in,  they  called  to  o7ie  another  ;  they  fought  against 
one  atiolher.  Cf.  each  other. 

The  gentry  received  one  another.  Thackeray. 
on©  (wun),  v.  t.  To  cause  to  become  one  ;  to  gather  into  a 
single  whole  ;  to  unite  ;  to  assimilate.  Bare. 

The  rich  folk  thut  embraced  und  oned  all  their  heart  to  treas¬ 
ure  of  the  world.  Chaucer. 

one,  v.  i.  To  unite  ;  agree.  Obs. 

-one  (-on).  Che 771.  A  termination  sometimes  used  to  indi¬ 
cate  that  the  hydrocarbon  to  the  name  of  which  it  is  affixed 
belongs  to  the  series  CnH2„_4 ;  as,  heptone. 

-one.  [From  Gr.  -a jvi),  signifying,  female  descendant.] 
Chem.  A  suffix  indicating  that  the  substance  in  the  name 
of  which  it  appears  is  a  ketone  ;  as,  acetorie. 

-one.  Petroy.  See  petrography. 

one'-grained'  (wun'graud'),  a.  Designating  a  kind  of 
wheat  or  spelt  ( T/iticimi  nionococcu7/i)  with  a  short  flat 
barleylike  ear,  also  known  by  the  German  name  Einkom. 
one'-hand  ,  a.  Employing  one  hand;  as,  the  one-hand 
alphabet.  See  dactylology. 

one'-horse  ,  a.  1.  Drawn  or  operated  by  one  horse  ;  hav¬ 
ing  but  a  single  horse  ;  as,  a  one-horse  carriage. 

2.  Second-rate;  inferior;  small;  petty.  Colloq .,  U.  S. 
0-nei'da  (o-nl'dd),  n.  1.  An  Indian  of  an  Iroquoian  tribe 
formerly  dwelling  near  Oneida  Lake  in  the  State  of  New 
York,  and  forming  part  of  the  Five  Nations.  Remnants  of 
the  tribe  now  live  in  New’  York,  Canada,  and  Wisconsin. 

2.  Geol.  A  subdivision  of  the  (Upper)  Silurian  in  the  east¬ 
ern  United  States.  See  geology,  Chart.  The  formation 
is  chiefly  conglomeratic. 

Oneida  Community.  A  communistic  society  established 
in  1847-48  at  Oneida,  New  York,  by  J.  H.  Noyes  (1811-86) 
with  the  removal  there  of  a  portion  of  his  followers  from 
Putney,  Vt.,  where  in  1838  he  had  introduced  the  principle 
of  communism  into  the  sect  of  Perfectionists  founded  by 
him  in  1S34.  The  most  distinctive  features  of  this  society 
were  the  system  of  “complex  marriage,”  or  community 
of  wives,  bv  which  marital  relations  were  carefully  regu¬ 
lated  ana  the  community  occupied  the  place  of  the  family, 
and  the  plan  of  “  mutual  criticism,”  which  took  the  place 
of  the  ordinary  means  of  government.  The  society  be¬ 
came  prosperous  through  its  industries  and  had  a  branch 
at  Wallingford,  Conn.,  but  through  opposition,  esp.  on  the 
part  of  the  churches  to  its  system  of  marriage,  it  was  led  to 
abandon  this  feature  in  1879,  and  011  January  1, 1881,  volun¬ 
tarily  to  dissolve  and  reorganize  as  a  joint-stock  company. 
The  members  were  called  also  Petfectionists. 
one'-i-de'aed,  one  -i-de'a’d  (wuiFi-de'dd),  a.  Having,  or 
possessed  by,  but  one  idea. 

o-nei'ro-  (o-ni'ro-).  Combining  form  fr.  Gr.  ovetpos,  dream. 
o-nei  ro-crit'ic  (-krTt'Tk),  n.  [Cf.  F.  oneirocritique.  See 
oneirocritical.]  An  interpreter  of  dreams, 
o-nei  ro-crit'i-cal  (-T-kdl),  a.  [Gr.  oveipcKpcnKos ;  ovtipcs 
a  dream  -|-  /cpiriKOj  critical,  fr.  np*v av  to  discern.]  Of, 
pertaining  to,  or  skilled  in,  the  interpretation  of  dreams. 

0  nai  ro  crit'i  cism  (  sTz’m),  0  nei  ro-crit'ics  (  Iks),  n. 
Art  of  interpreting  dreams. 

on  ei-rol'o-gy  (5n/i-r51/6-jT),  72.  [Gr.  oveipoXoyia  ;  ovtipo? 
dream  +  \6yot  discourse.]  The  study  of  dreams  or  their 
interpretation.  —  on'ei  rol'O  gist  (-jTst),  72. 
O-nel'ro-man'cy  (6-ni'r6-m2n/si),  n.  [oneiro-  -f-  -f/icmcy.] 
Divination  by  dreams.  —  o-nei'ro-man  cer  (-ser),  7 2. 
o-nePro-scop'ic  (-skop'Tk),  a.  a  Characteristic  of  dream 
vision,  b  Relating  to  oneiroscopy, 
one'ness  (wffn'nBs),  72.  Quality  or  state  of  being  one.  a 
State  of  being  one  in  number  ;  singleness  ;  unity. 

Our  God  iB  one,  or  rather  very  oneness.  Hooker. 
b  Uniqueness  ;  singularity,  c  Aloneness  ;  loneliness,  d 
Undividedness  ;  unity  ;  as,  the  oneness  of  humanity,  e 
Union  ;  unity.  “  Pearl  was  the  oiieness  of  their  being.” 
Hawthorne.  f  Sameness ;  identity  ;  also,  invariableness  ; 


on.  +  one.  [forms  in  un-.| 
on-.  For  words  in  on-,  see  the  | 
On  (tin),  ftxb. 

0.  N.,  or  ON.  Abbr  Old  Norse. 
■O'na  (6'nii),  n.  An  Indian  of 
a  group  of  tribes  of  Tierra  del 
Fuego  constituting  a  distinct 
linguistic  stock.  They  are  hunt¬ 
ers  and  fishers,  tall  of  stature, 
strong,  anil  enduring,  but  are 
rapidly  approaching  extinction, 
on'a-grad  (On'd-grttd),  n.  An 
onagraceous  plant.  hindleg. 
on  a  gra-ri'e-ous  (tfn^-grit-rl'- 
8-ws),  a.  Hot.  Onagraceous. 
O'n&m  (5'nHm).  Jiib. 

O'nan  (6'rnln),  a.  Of  or  pert, 
to  the  Onas. 
onan.  +  anon. 

O'nan  (C'nftn).  Bib. 
on  -and-o ff'.r. /.$•».  To  jump  on 
and  then  off  ;  to  sail  off  and  on. 
O'nas  (5'niiz),  n.,j>l.  of  Ona. 
on-bide',  v.  ».  [AS.  onbv/an.] 
To  abide.  Obs.  [ Obs.  1 

on-braid',  v.  i.  To  upbraid.  | 
onbrudred.  Obs.  p.  p.  of  em¬ 
broider. 

®n'<;a  (flN'sii),  n.  [Pg.]  An 
ounce.  See  weight. 
an-call',  n.  [on-  -f-  call ,  n.  &  v.] 
Invocation.  Obs. 
on-call',  v.  t.  To  invoke.  Obs. 
once.  +  ounce. 
once  (F.  3xs),  n.  [F.]  An 
ounce.  SeewEioiiT. 
once'-born',  a.  Not  having 
been,  or  not  needing  to  be,  born 
again  in  the  religious  sense,  or 
regenerated ;  not  believing  in 


the  necessity  of  regeneration. 
Col  log.  IV.  James. 

on-ceth'mus  (5n-seth'mus),  n. 
[Gr.  6y~y9p.6s.]  A  braying.  R. 
on'cia  (on'chd),  n.  [It  ]  An 
ounce.  See  weight. 
on'cin  (On'stn),  71.  [OF.,  a 

hooked  stick,  L.  uncinus  a 
hook.]  A  medieval  weapon 
with  a  hooked  iron  head, 
onclene.  unclean. 
on-col'o-gy  (3  q-k  5  1'3-j  I),  n. 
[Gr.  oy/co?  bulk  -+-  -log?/.]  Med. 
Study  of  tumors,  on  co-log'i- 
cal  (8i)/ko-15j'T-k<?l ),  a. 
on'come'.  n.  That  which  comes 
on  one  ;  a  coming  on  ;  on-com¬ 
ing  ;  as:  a  A  calamity;  an  at¬ 
tack  of  disease  ;  a  mysterious 
malady.  Now  Chiefly  Scot,  b  An 
attack*  or  invasion.  Obs.  c  A 
heavy  fall,  as  of  snow.  Scot. 

||  on  com  mence'  par  e'tre 
dupe',  on  finit'  par  e'tre  fri  - 
pon'  (d.v  kr/maNs'  pd-ra'tr’ 
diip',  6s  fe'ne'  pd-ra'tr’  fre'- 
p6.N').  [F.]  One  begins  by  be¬ 

ing  a  dupe,  one  ends  by  being  a 
rascal  said  of  a  person  con¬ 
trolled  by  the  desire  of  gain. 

Mine.  Deshoulilres  (Reflexions 
diverses). 

||on  con'nalt'  le  vd  rFta'ble 
&  ml'  dans  le  be-soln'  (6n  ko/- 
na'  IP  vaTe'ta'Id’  d'me'  daN  IP 
hP-zwttN').  [F.]  A  true  friend 
is  known  in  (time  of)  need. 
OD-co'sls  (5i)-k5'sTs),  Ti.  [NL., 
fr.  Gr.  oy#cu*<ri?  a  swelling.] 


Med.  Condition  marked  by  the 
development  of  tumors, 
on'co-sphere  <  «5  i)'k  fi-s  f  e  r),  n. 
[Gr.  oyjco?  hulk  -f  sphere.] 
Zobl.  An  embryonic  form  of  a 
tapeworm,  preceding  the  cysti- 
cercus  or  ccenurus  Btnge. 
on'cost7.  n.  (on,  adv.  -+-  cost.’] 

1.  Contingent  or  additional  cost 
or  expense.  Scot. 

2.  An  oncost  man.  Scot. 

on 'cost  ,  ( 1 .  Mining.  Of  work, 
done  on  time  wages  ;  —  of  men, 
working  cn  time  wages.  Scot. 
on-cot'o-my  (5i;-kbt'<*i-mT),  n. 
[Gr. '  y*  >9  bulk,  mass  -l-  - tomy .] 
Surg.  The  incision  of  an  ab¬ 
scess  or  tumor. 

ond.  t  onde.  [gram. I 

on 'da  gram.  Var.  of  ondo-| 
on'da  graph.  Var.  of  on  do¬ 
ck  V  I’ll 

on-dam 'e-ter  (fln-dttm'P-t5r),  n. 
Var.  of  o.N  DOMETEIt.  [SCORE.  I 
on'da-scope.  Var.  of  oxdo-| 
on-dat'ra  (Bn-dftt'rd),  71. 
[Prob.  of  North  Ainer.  Indian 
origin  :  cf.  F.  ondatra.']  The 
muskrat. 

on'de.  Var.  of  undy. 
onde,  n.  [AS.  anda  malice,  an- 
er  ;  akin  to  Icel.  andi,  ond, 
reath.]  Ohs.  a  Hatred;  spite; 
animus:  envy,  b  Emotion, 
c  Breath.  [breathe.  Obs. \ 

onde.  r.  i.  [Cf.  ande,  j\]  To| 

!  on'dd'  (fix'di'),  a.  [F.]  Her. 

-  UN  PE.  [Of  UNDER.) 

on'der.  Ohs  or  dial.  Eng.  var.  I 


onderne  •[•undern.  [ful.  Obs.\ 
ondful.  a.  [onde  -f-  -/»/.]  Spite- 
on  dine'  (on-den'  ;  5n'den),  n. 
[F.l  =  undine. 
on  -ding  ,  71.  [on,  adv.  -f-  ding, 
v.l  Act  of  dinging  or  driving  on; 
a  heavy  fall,  as  of  snow.  Scot. 

||  on'  dit'  1  On  dB' ).  [F.]  They 
any,  or  it  is  said. 
on‘]-dit '  (  On ' de '  ),tj . ;  pi.  o  n - n its 
(de').  A  report  ;  rumor  ;  hear¬ 
say;  a  piece  of  gossip, 
on'do-scopc  (5  n'd  *-h  knp),  n. 
[F.  onde  wave,  L.  unda  + 
-scope.]  Elec.  An  instrument 
for  showing  the  wave  form  of 
alternating  currents, 
on'-drive',  r.  t.  Cricket.  To 
drive  to  the  on  side, 
ondrye.  *i*  adrioii. 
on'dy,  a.  =  unde. 
one.  on;  onne,  adv.  tc  prep.; 
own;  wone. 

one-.  For  various  words  in  one-, 
sec  the  forms  in  UN-. 
one -and-thir'ty,  n.  Can/ 
Ploying.  An  old  game  resem¬ 
bling  vingt  et  un. 
oneane.  anon.  [ten. 
one'-be-got  ten,  a.  Only-begot-l 
one'berry  (wfin'bt*r/T),  n. 
a  The  herb  Paris,  b  The  hack- 
berry  .  U.  S. 

one/-blade/,  n.  The  wild  lily 
of  the  valley  ( Unifolium  canu- 

devse). 

onecle.  +  onycle. 
one-eared,  a.  Prob.,  of  one 
year’s  >ige  :  —  said  of  wine.  Obs. 
onefent.  +  anknt. 


one 'fold/,  a.  [one  -f  fold  ;  cf. 
AS.  dnfeald.]  1.  Consisting  of 
a  single  constituent:  simple; 
single  ;  also,  simple  in  nature  ; 
sincere  ;  guileless. 

2.  Math.  Linear, 
one'fold  ness,  n-  See  -ness. 
one'-hand  ed  (87). «.  1.  Having 
but  one,  or  one  usable,  hand. 

2.  Done,  operated,  or  used  with 
one  hand. 

onehede,  n.  [one.  +  -head.]  Obs. 

1.  Unity  ;  oneness. 

2.  Union;  community ;  concord. 

3.  Solitariness  ;  solitude, 
one 'hood,  71.  Oneness.  Ohs. 
one'how',  adv.  Somehow.  R 
o-nei'ro-crit.  o-nei'ro-critc  (o- 
nT'ru-krlt ;  -krit\  n.  =  oneiho- 
okitic,!./?.  [Oneirocritical./?.  | 
o  nei  ro-crit'lc  (-krlt'Ik),  a.| 
o-neUro-crit'l-cal-ly,  adv.  of 

ONEIROCRITICAL. 

0  nei  ro-dyn'1-a  (-dYn'T-d;  -dl'- 
nT-u),  71.  [NL.  :  one  i  ro-  ■+■ 
-Gdynia.]  Med.  Nightmare. 
o-nei'ro-mantist(0-nT'rn-mRn/- 
tTst),  7i.,  o  nei- rop' o-list  (5'nl- 
rOp'O-lYst),  n.  [Gr.  c  veipon 6- 
Ai?.]  An  oneironmneer. 
o'nei-roa'co-pist  (-r5s'kC-pYst), 
//.  =  ONKIKOI.OOIST. 

0  nei-ros'eo-py  (-pY).  n.  [oneiro- 
-f  -irony.)  =  ONEIROLOGY. 
oneTsm  (  wun'Yz’m),  n.  Monism 
or  egoism.  Rare. 
onekuth.  +  uncouth. 
one'-leaU,  n.  3=  one- blade. 
one'-leg  ged  (-lgg'Bd  ;  -lBgd'), 


a.  1.  Having  but  one  leg. 

2.  Productive  of  only  half  the 
required  effect  ;  one-sided, 
onelepi.  d*  onlepy. 
onelihede.  n.  [See  only  ; 
-head.]  Oneness.  Obs. 
one'il-ness.  d*  on li ness. 
one'ly  (dial,  on'll).  Obs.  or 
dial.  Eng.  var.  of  only. 
one'-man',  a.  Consisting  of,  or 
operated,  managed,  handled,  or 
performed  by,  one  man.  —  one- 
man  company,  a  corporation 
practically  owned  by  one  stock¬ 
holder.  the  other  stockholders 
being  dummies  used  merely  to 
lurmsh  the  number  required  by 
law.  Colloq. 

one'ment  (wfln'mfnt),  n.  [one, 
v.  -f  -meut.]  Obs.  &  State  of 
being  one  physically,  b  State 
of  being  at  one,  or  reconciled, 
one'most,  a.  Most  one;  —  ap¬ 
plied  to  God.  Obs. 
onence.  d*  anent. 
orene,  aav.  [on,  prep.  4-  ene, 
adv.]  Immediately.  Obs. 

0  ne-on'ta  sand 'stone"  (O'nt1- 
On'ta).  [From  Oneonta,  N.  Y.] 
Geol.  A  subdivision  of  the  De¬ 
vonian  system  of  New  York, 
oner.  d*HONOR.  [burden.  Obs. | 
o'ner,  ?•.  t.  [L.  one  rare.]  To| 
on'er  (wQn'5r),  n.  [one  4-  -er, 
agent.]  1.  A  unique  or  extraor¬ 
dinary  person  or  thing,  as  a 
great  expert;  specif.,  a  heavy 
blow.  Slang. 

2.  A  person  or  thing  that  is  one 
or  is  designated  or  distinguished 


food,  fo~ot ;  out,  oil ;  chair  ;  go  ;  sing,  irjk  ;  *feen,  thin ;  nature,  verdure  (250) ;  Kuchin  G.  ich,  ach  (144) ;  boN  ;  yet ;  zh  =  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to§§  in  Ouiob. 

Full  explanations  of  Abbreviations,  Signs,  etc..  Immediately  precede  the  Vocabulary. 
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ONTOLOGICALLY 


immutability ;  constancy,  g  Uniformity ;  identity  of 
character,  h  Singleness  in  mind,  purpose,  or  feeling ; 
agreement ;  concord  ;  unity. 

Oli'or-ate  (5n'er-at),  v.  t.  ;  on'er- at'ed  (-at'Sd) ;  on'er-at'- 
ino  (-at'Tng).  [L.  onerutus ,  p.  p.  of  onerure .]  To  load  ; 
burden  ;  oppress.  Obs.  —  on  er  a'tion  (-a'shfcu),  n.  Ohs. 
on'er  Oils  (5n'er-t2s),  a.  [L.  otierosus ,  fr.  onus ,  oneris ,  a 
.  load,  burden :  cf.  F.  onercux .]  1.  Of  the  nature  of,  or 
involving,  burden  or  trouble  ;  burdensome ;  oppressive  ; 
troublesome  ;  as,  an  onerous  utility  is  one  involving  human 
effort.  “  Too  onerous  a  solicitude.”  I.  Taylor. 

2.  Laic,  a  Imposing  or  constituting  a  legal  burden;  af¬ 
fected  with  a  legal  burden  ;  as,  onerous  property,  b  Civil 
Law.  Designating,  or  pertaining  to,  that  which  is  done  or 
given  for  a  valuable  consideration  ; — opposed  to  gratuitous. 
Syn.  — See  heavy. 

onerous  cause,  Scots  Law ,  a  good  and  legal  consideration. 

—  on'er  ous-ly,  adv.  —  on'er  ous  ness,  n. 

one  self'  (wfin'sglf'),  pron.  The  reflexive  and  emphatic 
form  of  the  indefinite  pronoun  one.  Orig.,  and  still  com¬ 
monly.  written  (as  iu  this  book)  as  two  words,  one's  self. 
One'-sld  ed  (wTm'sid'gd  ;  -Id;  87,  151),  a.  1.  Having,  or 
existing  or  occurring  on,  one  side  only  ;  having  one  side 
prominent  or  more  developed  ;  hence,  limited  to  one  side  ; 
partial;  unjust;  unfair;  as,  a  one-sided  view  or  statement. 
“  Unguarded  and  one-sided  language.”  T.  Arnold. 

2.  Specif.  :  Law.  Involving  an  exercise  of  the  will  by  one 
party  only  ;  unilateral ;  as,  a  one-sided  act  or  contract ;  — 
opposed  to  two-sided  or  bilateral. 

3.  Bot.  Unilateral. 

—  one'-sid'ed-ly,  adr. -one'-sid'ed  ness,  n. 
one'-to-one',  a.  Math.  Correlating  uniquely  element  by 

element ;  —  said  of  a  correspondence  between  two  aggre¬ 
gates  in  which  every  element  of  each  aggregate  corre¬ 
sponds  to  one  and  only  one  element  of  the  other, 
on t '-two',  n.  Fencing.  An  attack  made  by  simulating  a 
disengagement,  and,  if  a  parry  is  drawn,  delivering  the 
thrust  in  the  original  line.  One'-two'-three'  is  a  similar 
attack  with  three  changes  of  line, 
ono'yer  (wQn'yer ;  on'yer),  n.  A  word  found  in  the  ex¬ 
pression  “  burgomasters  and  great  oneyers ,”  in  Shakespeare 
(1  Hen.  IV.  II.  i.  84),  the  meaning  and  origin  of  which 
are  uncertain.  Malone’s  implausible  explanation  “  An  account¬ 
ant  of  the  exchequer  ”  was  formerly  adopted  by  some.  Another 
explanation  suggested  is  that  oneyers  equals  ones ,  being  formed 
from  one  and  -tier  as  in  lawyer,  bowser, 
on'fall'  (<5n'f61'),  n.  [on  -f-  fall ;  cf.  AS.  on f call  a  swelling, 
felon.]  1.  =  oncome  a  &  C.  Now  Scot. 

2.  In  general :  a  coming  on  ;  an  attack  or  onset, 
on'flow'  (-flo'),  n.  Act  of  flowing  on  ;  onward  flow.  — 
on'flow'ing,  a.  &  n. 

OJl'gO  ing  (<5n'g<yTng),  n.  Act  of  going  forward  ;  proceed¬ 
ing  ;  progress  ;  p/.,  proceedings  ;  doings  ;  current  events. 

The  common  ongoings  of  this  our  commonplace  world,  and 
everyday  life.  Prof.  Wilson. 

on'lozi  (Qn'yfin),  n.  [F.  oignon,  fr.  L.  unio  oneness,  unity, 
a  single  large  pearl,  an  onion.  In  the  last  sense  L.  unio 
is  peril,  a  different  word.  Cf.  union.]  1.  The  bulb  of  the  lili¬ 
aceous  plant  Allium  cepn  ;  also,  the  plant,  having  slender 
hollow  tubular  leaves.  The  bulb  is  a  garden  vegetable, 
having  a  characteristic  (alliaceous)  pungent  taste  and  odor. 

2.  Any  wild  species  of  Allium. 

3.  In  old  uses:  a  A  bunion.  Obs.  b  A  round  knob; 
a  bulb.  Obs.  or  R.  c  A  watch  seal  or  the  like.  Old 
Thieves'  Cant,  d  A  pearl.  Obs. 

on'ion,  v.  t. ;  -ioned  (-ywnd) ;  -ion-ing.  1.  To  flavor  or 


season  with  onions. 

2.  To  apply  an  onion  to,  as  the  eyes; 
to  cause  (tears)  to  flow  by  applying  an 
onion. 

onion  fly.  A  dipterous  insect  whose 
larva  feeds  upon  the  onion  ;  esp.,  P/ior- 
bia  cevarum .  a  European  pest  now 
widely  distributed  in  America.  The 
larvae,  onion  maggots,  eat  the  bulb. 

cn'Ion  skin'  (-skin'),  n.  A  kind  of  thin, 
translucent  paper  with  a  glossy  finish. 


a  Onion  Fly  ( Phor- 
b  i  a  ccparum)  ;  b 
Larva. 


onion  thrips.  A  minute  thysanopterouB  insect  ( Thrips 
tabuci)  often  very  injurious  to  the  foliage  of  onious  m 
America,  and  in  some  other  regions  to  tobacco. 

Cll'is  coi'de  a  (5n'Ts-koi'de-(i),  //.  pi.  [NL.  ;  Oniscus 
-oid.]  Zo'ul.  A  superfamily  which  includes  all  the  terres¬ 
trial  isopods,  the  wood  lice,  sowbugs,  slaters,  pill  bugs,  etc., 
and  a  few  that  are  to  some  extent  aquatic.  See  wood  louse. 
—  onls-coi'de  an  (-an),  a.  &  n. 

O-nis'CUS  (o-nls'kMs),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  ovIctko*;  an  insect, 
peril,  wood  louse  (dim.  of  ovos  ass).]  Zobl.  A  genus  of 
typical  wood  lice,  having  a  flattened  body  which  cannot  be 
rolled  into  a  ball.  It  is  the  type  of  a  family,  0  llls'ci  d£B 
(-T-de).  —  o  nis'ei  form  (-f6rm),  a.  —  o-nis'eoid  (,-koid), 
a.  ct*  n. 

on'lay'  (5n'la'),  n.  Material,  esp.  decorative  material,  laid 
on,  or  attached  to,  something  so  as  to  be  in  relief.  Cf.  inlay. 
on'looker  (Sn'look'er),  n.  A  looker-on. 
on'look  ing,  a.  c£*  ?>.  Looking  on. 

on'ly  (on'IT),  a.  ;  dial,  or  poetic  intensive  superl.  onljert. 
[ME.  only,  only ,  onlich ,  AS.  anile ;  an  one  -j — lie.  See 
one  ;  -ly"]  1.  Lonely  ;  companionless.  Obs.  or  Dial. 

2.  Alone  in  its  or  their  class  ;  without  others  of  the  same 

class  or  kind  ;  sole ;  single  ;  as,  the  only  man  present  ; 
his  only  occupation.  Formerly  also  pron. :  Only  one.  “  It 
is  the  only  of  the  kind.”  Dry  den. 

3.  Hence,  fig.:  Alone,  by  reason  of  superiority;  preemi¬ 
nent  ;  chief.  “  Motley ’s  the  only  wear.”  Shak. 

4.  Simple  ;  mere.  Obs. 

Our  only  feyth  shalle  suffyse  us.  Caxton. 

on'ly,  adv.  [See  only,  a.]  1.  No  or  nothing  more  or  other 

than  ;  for  no  other  purpose,  at  no  other  time,  in  no  other 
wise,  etc.,  than;  exclusively;  solely;  merely;  as,  only 
this  remained  ;  lie  went  only  to  ask  ;  they  fly  by  night  only. 

Every  imagination  ...  of  his  heart  was  only  evil.  Gen.  vi.  5. 

2.  Uniquely  ;  above  all  others  ;  particularly.  Obs. 

His  most  only  elected  mistress.  Marston. 

3.  Without  there  being  others ;  singly.  Obs.  or  R.,  ex c.  in 
on ///-begotten. 

When  none  of  the  Parish  or  neighbors  can  be  gotten  to  com¬ 
municate  with  the  sick  in  their  houses  .  .  .  the  Minister  may 
only  communicate  with  him.  Bk.  of  Common  Prayer. 

only  not.  all  but ;  as,  he  was  only  not  a  child. 

Oll'ly ,  conj.  Save  or  except  (that);  with  the  exception; 
were  it  not;  —  an  adversative  used  elliptic-ally  with  or  with¬ 
out  that ;  as,  I  would  come  only  that  I  am  engaged.  Scott. 
on'ly-be-got'ten,  a.  Begotten  as  the  only  child. 
On'o-bry'chis  t  on'6-bri'kis),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  bio3pv\ii  a 
kind  of  leguminous  plant ;  or o<;  ass  -f-  0pv\e»r  to  eat  greed¬ 
ily.]  Bot.  A  large  genus  of  Old  World  fabaceous  plants, 
distinguished  by  the  pinnate  leaves,  pink  or  white  racemose 
flowers,  and  flat  unjointed  pod.  O.  sativa  is  the  sainfoin. 
on'O-cen'taur  (-sen'tfir),  n.  [L.  onocentaurus ,  fr.  Gr.  oro- 
Kerravpo?  a  kind  of  tailless  ape,  a  sort  of  demon  ;  oi/o<r  ass 
-J-  Kevravoos  centaur.]  A  fabulous  creature  like  a  centaur, 
but  with  the  body  of  an  ass  instead  of  that  of  a  horse. 
On'0-cle'a  (-kle'a),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  oi  dxAeio,  oi'o^etAc?, 
di/o^eiAo?,  ot/6\ri\ov,  a  species  of  Anchusa.]  Bot.  A  genus 
of  polypodiaceoii8  ferns  of  cold  temperate  regions  having 
broad  pinnatifid  foliage  leaves  and  very  dissimilar  Bpore- 
bearing  leaves  whose  divisions  are  rolled  up  in  berrylike 
segments.  0.  sensibilis ,  the  only  species,  is  the  sensitive 
fern.  Also  [/.  c.],  a  fern  of  this  genus. 

OH  O  mas'tic  (-mSs'tlk),  a.  [Gr.  ovopaariKo^  of  naming, 
fr.  buoyage iv  to  name,  ovopa  name.]  1.  Of,  pert,  to,  or 
connected  with,  a  name  or  names,  or  naming  ;  consisting 
of  names. 

2.  Law.  Designating  an  autograph  signature,  as  to  an  in¬ 
strument  the  body  of  which  is  written  by  another  ;  —  dis¬ 
tinguished  from  symbolic  and  holograph . 
on'o-mas'ti-con  (-tT-k5n),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  ovopaariKov 
(sc.  0q3Ai ov),  fr.  ovopacniKos.  See  onomastic.]  A  vocab¬ 
ulary  or  collection  of  names  or  nouns  ;  —  formerly  includ¬ 
ing  a  lexicon  or  dictionary,  but  now  applied  to  a  vocabulary 
or  systematic  list  of  proper  names,  esp.  of  persons  ;  specif. 
[cap.],  a  collection  of  Greek  names,  with  explanatory  notes 
made  by  Julius  Pollux  about  a.  d.  180. 


on  0  ma  tol'o-gy  (5n'6-ind-t51'6-jT),  n.  [Gr.  ovopa,  ovopa- 
tos',  name  -j-  -logy.]  The  science  of  names  ;  termiuology. 

—  on  o  ma  tol'c  gist  (-jlst),  n. 

o-nom'a-tope  ($-nom'd~t5p),  o  nom'a-top  (-t5p),  n.  [See 
onomatopoeia.]  An  onomatopoeic  word, 
on  o  mat'o  plasm  (Sn'o-m&t'o-pl&z’ni  ;  $-n5m'd-t$-),  n. 
[Gr.  ovopa,  ovopaTos,  name  -f-  -plasm.]  A  word  formed 
by  onomatopoeia. 

on  0  mat  o-pce'ia  (Sn^-mSt'o-pe^va ;  o-nom'a-tS-  ;  277),  n. 
[L.,  fr.  Gr.  ovoparono ua  ;  ovopa,  ovoparof,  a  name  -j-  noieiv 
to  make.]  1.  Philol.  a  Formation  of  words  in  imitation 
of  natural  sounds  ;  the  naming  of  a  thing  or  action  by  a 
more  or  less  exact  reproduction  of  the  sound  associated 
with  it ;  as,  buzz,  hiss,  bob  white ;  the  imitative  or  echoic 
principle  in  language.  It  has  been  maintaiyed  by  some 
philologists  that  all  primary  words,  especially  names, 
were  formed  in  imitation  of  natural  sounds.  See  bowwow 
theory,  b  A  word  so  formed  ;  an  onomatope. 

2.  Rhet.  The  use  of  words  of  which  the  sound  is  suggestive 
of  the  sense,  as  in  : 

When  Ajax  strives  some  rock’s  vaBt  weight  to  throw, 

The  line  too  labors,  and  the  words  move  Blow  ; 

Not  so,  when  swilt  Camilla  scours  the  plain, 

Flies  o’er  th’  unbending  corn  and  skims  along  the  main.  Pope. 
on'o  mat  O-pce'ic  (-lk),  a.  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  character¬ 
ized  by,  onomatopoeia  ;  imitative  in  origin  ;  echoic, 
on  o  mat'o  po  e'sls  (-p6-e'sTs),  n. [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  bucparonoiYf- 
a is  ;  bvopa,  oi'oy  aTos,  name  -f-  noitja is  a  making.]  Ono¬ 
matopoeia. 

on  o-mat  o  po-et'ic  (-St'Tk),  a.  Onomatopoeic.  Earle.  — 
on  o-mat  o-po  et'i-cal  ly  (-T-kfil-T),  adv. 

On  on-da'ga  (Sn'tfn-da'gri),  n.  1.  One  of  a  tribe  of  Iro- 
quoian  Indians  formerly  inhabiting  what  is  now  a  part  of 
the  State  of  New  York,  but  now  living  in  New  York  and 
Ontario.  They  were  the  guardians  of  the  council  fire  of 
the  Iroquois  Confederacy.  They  are  civilized. 

2.  Geol.  A  subdivision  of  the  American  Devonian.  See 
geology,  Chart.  The  formation  is  largely  limestone. 

—  On'on  da'gan  (-gSn),  a. 

O-no'nis  (o-no'nls),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  ovwvls  rest-harrow.] 
Bot.  A  large  genus  of  European  fabaceous  cloverlike  plants 
with  red  or  yellow  solitary  or  clustered  flowers  having 
monadelphous  stamens.  The  rest-harrow  ( 0 .  arvejisis) 
and  other  species  are  common  weeds  in  England. 

On  o-por'don  (5n'o-p6r'd5n),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  oconopSor 
the  cotton  thistle.]  Bot.  A  small  genus  of  European  as- 
teraceous  plants,  the  cotton  thistles,  with  tomentose  prickly 
foliage  and  large  heads  of  purplish  flowers,  the  receptacle 
pitted  or  foveolate. 

on'rush'  (Sn'rush'),  n.  A  rushing  onward, 
on'rush  ing,  a.  That  rushes  on. 

on'set'  (5n'sSt'),  7i.  [on  -f-  set.]  1.  A  rushing  or  setting 
upon  ;  attack  ;  assault ;  esp.,  the  assault  of  an  army. 

The  onset  and  retire 

Of  both  your  armies.  Shak. 

2.  A  setting  about ;  beginning ;  commencement  ;  start. 

There  is  surely  no  greater  wisdom  than  well  to  time  the  begin¬ 
nings  and  onsets  of  tilings.  Bacon . 

on'set',  v.t.  To  attack  ;  to  set  or  begin  upon.  Obs.  Carew. 
on'set'ter  (-set'er),  n.  1.  One  who  sets  on  or  incites.  Obs. 

2.  An  attacker  ;  an  assailant.  Archaic. 

3.  Coal  Mining.  =  hanger-on,  3.  Eng. 
on'slaugkt  (5n'sl6t'),  v.  [Prob.  fr.  I),  aanslag  an  attempt 

( Oxf .  E.  D.)  \  akin  to  G.  anschlag,  E.  on,  slay,  slaughter.] 
An  attack  ;  onset ;  esp.,  a  vehement,  furious,  or  murderous 
attack  or  assault. 

on'to- (5n'to-).  [Gr.  ibv,  ovro<:,  being.  See  ontology.]  A 
combining  form  used  to  signify  a  being. 
on'to-ge-net'ic  (-je-net'Tk),  a.  Biol.  Of  or  pert,  to  ontog¬ 
eny.  —  on  to-ge-net'i  cal  ly  (-T-kal-T),  adv. 
on-tog'e-ny  (5n-t5j'e-nT),  n.  [See  ontology;  genesis.] 
Biol .  The  life  history  or  development  of  an  individual 
organism;  —  disting,  from  phytogeny,  or  the  evolution  of 
a  race  or  group. 

on'to-log'i-cal  (5n'to-15j'T-kal),  a.  Of  or  pert,  to  ontology, 
ontological  argument,  Metaph .,  an  argument  for  the  existence 


in  some  way  by  the  number  one. 

Collofj. 

on'er-a-ble,  a.  Onerous.  Obs. 
on  er-a'ri  ous,  a.  Onerous.  Obs. 
on'er- a  ry  (Bn'fr-ft-rl),  a.  (L. 
Ouerarius,  fr.  onus ,  oneris,  load, 
burden.]  Fitted  for  carrying 
burdens.  Rarc.  —  i i.  Ashipoi 
burden  ;  a  transport.  Bare. 
on'er-a-tive  (-tlv),  a.  La  tv. 
Onerous.  Rare. 

fo'ne  rls  fe-ren'di  (Bn'Pr-Ys). 
L.]  Civil  Law.  See  servitude. 
on  er-ose',  a.  [L.  oneroswa.] 
Onerous.  Obs. 

on  er-os'i-ty  (bn'Cr-tfs'Y-tY),  n. 
Quality  of  being  onerous.  [  Obs.  I 
ones,  ttflv.  Once:  also,  at  one.  | 
0-nea'i-mu8  (o-nCR'T-mns).  Bib. 
On  e-siph'o-rus  (On'P-sIf'o-rfis; 
o-'nP-).  Bib. 
one3t.  honest. 
oneste.  4*  honest,  honesty. 
one  the.  onothes.  f  US  BATH, 
UNEATHS. 

one'-time',  a.  Quondam.  Rare. 
oncuent.  ^  anknt. 
onew-  +  anew. 
one' where',  adv.  In  one  place 
or  one  place  only.  Rare, 
ont-.  For  various  words  begin¬ 
ning  on/-,  see  the  forms  in  unf-. 
0.  N.  F.,  or  ONF.  Abbr.  Old  Nor¬ 
man  French. 

on- fang',  v.  t. ;  pret.  on-feno'. 
(AS.  onf on ;  on-  (see  1st  un-)  -4- 
fon.  See  fang,  v.  f.]  Obs.  a  To 
receive  ;  accept,  b  To  under¬ 
take.  c  To  conceive, 
onfeyre.  unfa ir,  uncomely, 
onflemed,  a.  [Cf.2d  un-  ;  fleme 
to  drive  away.]  Undismayed. 
Pse  udo-a  rch  a  i  c.  Ch  a  t  te  rton . 

onfon.  4*  o.Ni- a  no. 
onforen.  d*  afore 
on-frest',  >■.  t.  (8ee  OS,  adv  V 
prep.;  frist  to  delay.]  To  de¬ 
lay.  Obs. 

o'nga-o'nga  (fi'ngii-fi'nga  : 
eolloq.  5ir ga-8i)'gii).  [Maori, 
lit.,  prickly .1  A  New  Zealand 
’hrunby  nettle  ( Urticaferox ). 
ugart.’  +  ANOARD. 
agein.  again. 
r -glaze',  a.  =  overoi.aze. 
.n'gle,  n.  [F.]  A  claw.  Obs. 


on'glette'  file  (©N'glCt').  [F. 

onylette.]  See  FILE,  tool, 
on'-glide',  n.  See  glide,  n.,  3a. 
on'-go',  n.  Ongoing, 
on'go  ing,  a.  Going  on. 
on'-hang  er,  n.  A  hanger-on. 
onhed.  f  oneiiede. 
on '-hit',  v.  t.  i.  Cricket.  To 
hit  to  the  on  side, 
onhit.  +  an  hit. 
onhod.  +  ONEHOOD. 
on'i  (J5n^I).  Ohs.  or  dial.  Eng. 
var.  of  any.  [rez  :  llo).  Bib.  I 
0-ni'a-rea  (O-nT'd-rSz;  O'ul-a'-l 
oniche.  +  onyx. 
o-ni'co-lo,  n.  =  NICOLO. 
on'ing,  vb.  n.  [one,  v.  -t-  -ing,  2.] 
Uniting  ;  union.  Obs. 
on'inge.  n.  {one,  a.  +  -ing,  3.1 
Own  or  only  one;  — a  term  of 
endearment.  Obs. 
onion  couch.  The  ont  grass  Ar- 
rhenatherum  avenaceum.  Dial. 
Eng. 

on  ion-et'  (ttn'yfin-Pt'),  n.  [Cf. 
F.  oi qnonct. J  A  small  onion, 
on'ion-eyed',  a.  Having  the 
eyes  full  of  tears,  as  if  from  the 
effects  of  an  onion.  -Colloq. 
onion  fish.  A  grenadier  ( Cory- 
p  h  x  noi des  rupestris). 
onion  grass.  +  onion  coucii. 
on'ion-ized  (Qn'ytfn-Tzd),  a. 
Seasoned  with,  or  having  the 
smell  of,  onions, 
onion  mildew.  A  destructive 
mildew  of  the  onion  due  to  the 
phycomycetous  fungus  Peronns- 
pora  schleideni;  also,thefungus. 
onion  oil.  See  oil,  Tatde  /. 
on'ion-peel',  n.  =  onionskin. 
onion  smut.  A  smut  fungus 
(  Crocystis  ccpidse)  very  destruc¬ 
tive  to  seedling  onions", 
onion  twitch.  =  onion  couch. 
on'ion-y  (iln'yun-Y),  a.  Sea¬ 
soned  with,  or  tasting  or  smell¬ 
ing  of,  onions. 

o  niTo-crit'icCii-nT'rfi-krYt'Yk), 
etc.  Vars.  of  oneirocritic,  etc. 
onls.  once. 

on'kos  (On'kOs),  n.  [Gr.  oy/cov, 

I  prop.,  hulk,  mass  ]  Class.  An- 
j  tiq.  A  topknot  worn  on  the  trag¬ 
ic  mask. 

on-kot'o-my.  +  oncotomy. 


onl-.  For  various  words  begin¬ 
ning  oid-,  see  forms  in  uni>-. 
on  lay',  v.  t.  To  lay  on.  Obs. 
onlepihede.  n.  [See  onlepy  ; 
-head.]  Singleness.  Obs. 
onlepiliche,  adv.  Only  ;  singly. 
Ob<. 

on'le-py.  a.  [AS.  anlepig,  dn- 
ly/riy,  going  alone,  solitary.  Cf. 
one;  leap.]  Obs.  a  Only; 
sole,  b  Solitary  ;  unmarried. — 
n.  Only  one  ;  darling.  Obs. 
on-les',"  on-less'.  +  unless. 
on'lich.  -fr  only. 
on'll-est  (On'IY-Cst).  Intensive 
superl.  of  ONLY,  a.  Dial,  or 
Poetic.  [luk.  See  coin. I 

on  lik'  (on'lYk').  Var.  of  on-| 
on'li-ness  (5n'lY-n6s),  n. 

1.  Solitariness.  Obs. 

2.  Singularity;  uniqueness.  R. 
on  live,  fr  alive. 

on-loft',  fr  ALOFT, 
on'look',  v.  Looking  on. 
on  luk' (fin'liik').  n.  [Turk.on- 
lr(f,  fr.  on  tenj  See  coin. 
On'mun',  m.  See  Korean,  n.,  2. 
onne,  adr.  V  prep.  On.  Cf. 
inxe.  Obs. 
onnente-  fr  anent. 
onnethe.  fr  i’neath. 
onnuy.  fr  annoy. 

O'no(o'no).  Bib. 
on  o-ce'rin  (Rn'O-se'rYn),  n. 
[NL.  Ononis,  the  generic  name 
of  the  plant  -I-  L.  earn  wax.] 
Chern.  A  white  waxy  substance, 
of  alcoholic  nature,  extracted 
from  the  root  of  Ononis  spinosu. 
o-noc'ro-tal.  n.  [L.  onocrotalos, 
Gr.  opokootoAos.]  Pelican. Obs. 

0  noc'teu  ce-rae'que  de'um ! 
[L.]  O  nights  and  suppers  of 
( tit  for)  the  gods  ! 

Horace  (Satire*.  II.  vi.  fio). 
on'o-frite  (Cn'o-frTt),  n.  (From 
San  Onqfre,  Mexico,  its  locali¬ 
ty.)  Min.  A  lustrous  black  min¬ 
eral.  Hg(S,Se),  a  sulphide  and 
selenide  of  mercury. 
Ono-hip-pid'l-um  (5n'8-hY- 
pYd'Y-?7m),  7i.  [NL.  ;  Gr.  bv os 
ass  -f  Hippidion .]  Paleon.  A 
genus  of  horses  of  the  pampean 
formation  of  Argentina. 


o-nol'o-gy  (o-nOl'O-jl),  n.  [Gr. 
opo?  an  ass  -f  -logy.)  Foolish 
discourse.  Obs. 
on'o-man'ey  (On'5-mfin'sY),  n. 
[Gr.  ovop.a  name  -f  -mancy  :  cf. 
OF.  onomantie  (Cotgravej.  Cf. 
nomancy.]  Divination  by  the 
letters  of  a  name  ;  nomancy. 
on  o-man'ti-a  (-mftn'shY-d),  n. 
fNL.l  Onomancy.  —  on'o-raan'- 
iic  (-tlk),  on'o-man'ti-cal  (-tY- 
kdl),  a.  Obs. 

on  o-mas'tic,  n.  Obs.  1.  A 
writer  of  an  onomasticon  or  vo¬ 
cabulary  ;  a  lexicographer. 

2.  An  assumed  name.  [Obs.l 
on  o-mas'ti-cal,  a.  Onomastic.  | 
on'o-ma-tecLny  (5n'o-ind-t6k/- 
nY), n.  [Gr.  ovopa  name  -4-  tc- 
Xvri  art.]  Prognostication  by  the 
letters  of  a  name.  Rare. 
o-nom'a-to  man  cy,  «.  Ono- 

muncy.  Obs. 

on^o-mat  o-ma'nl-aCSn'C-mat'O- 
ma'nY-a  ;  O-nbnPd-tC-).  [NL.  ; 
Gr.  oi/o/xa ,  bi/opLaros,  nam-  -f 
ntania.]  Med.  a  Morbid  distress 
over  words,  as  over  the  inability 
to  remember  u  word,  b  Con¬ 
stant  dwelling  of  the  mind  upon 
some  particular  word  or  name, 
on  o-mat  o-poe'lal  (-pe'yrtl),  a. 
Onoinatopccic. 

on  o  mat  o-poe'ian  (-yrtn),  a. 
(Onoinatopccic.  —  n.  Anononia- 
tope. 

on  o-mat  o-poe'i-caU-pe'Y-kdl), 
a.  Onoinatopccic.  —  on  o-mat  o- 
pcB'i-cal-ly.  adr. 
on  o  mat  o-po'e-sy  (On'fi-nifit'tl- 
po'P-si  ;  o-nbm'd-to-),  n.  Ono¬ 
matopoeia.  Rare. 
on  o-mat  o-poi-e'sls  (-poi-e'sYs), 
n.  [NL.;  Gr.  bvoy.a,  ovoyaTos, 
name  -f  *poiesis.l  Onomato¬ 
poeia.  [ia.  Obs.  I 

o-nom'a-to-py.  n.  Onomatopcc-| 
o-nom'a-toufl  (O-nBm'd-tiis),  a. 
(Gr.  ovofia,  bvofxaroq,  name.] 
In  which  the  (w-riter’s)  name  is 
given  ;  —  opposed  to  anonymous. 
o-nom'o-man  cy  (-^-mfin'sY),  n. 
=  onomancy. 
onon,  onone.  fr  anon. 


ano'nin  (0-n5'nYn),  n.  A  glu- 
coside  occurring  with  onocerin 
in  the  root  of  Ononis  spinosa. 
onont  fr  anent. 
onor.  onour.  fr  honor. 
onorn.  fr  anorn. 
onoven.  fr  anoven. 
onp-,  ons-.  For  words  in  onp-, 
ous-,  see  the  forms  in  uni*-,  uns-. 
onrese.j’.  i.  [AS.  onrsesan :  on¬ 
on  4-  meson  to  rush.]  To  rush  ; 
assail.  Obs. 
onrum.  fr  a  room. 
ons.  fr  once. 

onsand,  //.  [AS.  onsand.  Cf. 
send.]  Visitationjaffliction.O&s. 
onsaw.  «.  [AS. onsagu.  Cf.  saw 
a  saying.]  Accusal;  reproach; 
blame.  Obs.  [start.  Obs.  I 

on'Bay',  n.  Start  or  signal  to | 
onse.  Once.  Ref.  Sp. 
onsene,  n.  [AS.  ansyn,  ansien, 
aiusion,  onse  on,  etc.  See  on  ;  cf. 
see,  r.]  Face  ;  aspeet.  Obs. 
on'set',  n.  [Cf.  on  stead,  and 
AS.  set  seat,  place  where  people 
rem  in,  stall,  stable,  gesete  hab¬ 
itation,  house,  and  E.  set,  t\, 
seat,  ii.J  An  onstead.  Scot,  if 
Dial.  Eng. 

on'-shore',  a.  That  moves  or  is 
directed  toward  the  shore, 
on  -side',  on'side',  a.  Football, 
etc.  That  is  on  side,  or  not  off 
side. 

on'sight',  7i.  Act  or  faculty  of 
looking  onward  or  seeing  into 
the  future.  Rare. 
on-slay',  v.  i.  To  assault.  Obs. 
onspedeful.  fr  unspebdful. 
on  square,  fr  answer,  [once.  I 

onst  (wiinst).  Dial.  var.  of| 
on 'stand  ,  n.  [on  +  stand,  n.] 

1.  Eng.  Law,  Kent  paid  by  an 
outgoing  tenant  to  an  incoming 
tenant  for  the  use  until  the  har¬ 
vest  of  such  land  as  the  former 
has  rightfully  cultivated  before 
his  leaving  the  farm. 

2.  That  wnich  the  outgoing  ten¬ 
ant  of  a  farm  leaves  on  the  land 
for  the  incoming  tenant,  as 
manure,  etc.  Dial.  Eng. 

on 'stand  ing.  n.  Occupation  of 
land  for  a  time  by  the  outgoing 
tenant’s  crops,  etc.  Obs.  Eng. 


on'stead  (On'stCd),  n.  [on  + 
stead.']  A  farmhouse  with  its 
ofiices;  a  steading;  a  homestead: 
sometimes,  the  offices  o  n  1  y- 
hud.  Fug.  ff  Scot • 
onswere.  fr  answer. 
ont-.  For  various  words  in  out-, 
see  the  forms  in  unt-. 

Ont.  Abbr.  Ontario, 
on’t.  See  under  on,  prep. 
on'tal  (fin'tdl),  «.  [See  onto-.] 
Of  or  pert,  to  being  or  substance; 
noumenal  ; —opposed  to  phe¬ 
nomenal.  [PETROGRAPHY.  | 

on  ta-rare'  (Cn'td-rar'),  n.  See| 
On-ta'ri-an  (On-ta'rY-dn  ;  115)* 
a.  1.  Of  or  pert,  to  Ontario,  Can¬ 
ada,  or  Lake  Ontario. 

2.  Geol.  Also  On-tar'ic(-tfir'Yk). 
Upper  Silurian.  See  Silurian. 
On-ta'ri-an.  n.  1.  A  native  or 
citizen  of  Ontario.  [Silurian. I 
2.  Geol.  Also  On-tar'ic.  Upper) 
on-tend',  v.  t.  [AS.  ontenuan , 
Cf.  tinder.]  To  kindle.  Obs. 
ontfule.  fr  ONDFUL. 
ontil.  fr  UNTIL, 
on-tin'kel,  a.  Kesemblant.  Obs. 
onto,  fr  UNTO. 

on'to  ( On'too),  jirep.  [on  -4-  to.) 
On  the  top  of.  See  on  to,  under 
on,  prep. 

on'to-cy'cle  (8  n'tfi-sl'k’l),  «. 
[onto-  -4-  cycle.)  Biol.  A  line  of 
development  tending  toward  a 
circle,  the  organism  initsdecline 
tending  to  assn  me  the  character¬ 
istics  of  early  life.  —  on  to-cyc'* 
lie  (-eYk'lYk;  -si'klTk).  a. 
on  tog'e-nal  (On-tOj'S-ndl),  a. 
Biol.  Ontogenetic.  Rare. 
on  to-gen'e-sis(  fln'td-jen'S-sYs), 
n.  (NL.]  Biol.  Ontogeny, 
on'to  ge-net'i-cal  (-]  t-n  5  t'T- 
krtl),  a.  Biol.  Ontogenetic, 
on'to  gen'ic  (-jtin'Ik),  a.  Biol. 
Ontogenetic.  —  on  to-gen'i-cal- 
ly  (-I-kdfl-Y),  adv. 
on-tog'e-nist  (Cn-tOj'f-nYst),  n. 
A  sjiecialist  in  ontogeny, 
on-tog'ra-phy  (8n-t5g'rd-fY),  n. 
[onto-  -4-  - graphy .]  Description 
of  being  or  essential  nature, 
on'to-log'ic  (5  n't  8-1 8  j'Yk),  a. 
Ontological.  [looical.I 

on  to-log'i-cal-ly, ar/r.  of  onto-). 


ale,  senate,  cAre,  ftm,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofa  ;  eve,  ^vent,  end,  recent,  maker ;  Ice,  ill ;  old,  6bey,  orb,  5dd,  sSft,  connect ; 

||  Foreign  W  ord,  fr  Obsolete  Variant  of.  +  combined  with.  =  couals. 


use,  unite,  urn,  up,  circus,  menu ; 
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of  God  primarily  from  the  nature  of  being.  The  pure  on¬ 
tological  proof  of  God  rests  on  an  investigation  into  the 
nature  of  being:  what  sort  of  being  can  subsist  by  itself 
and  what  sort  is  m  its  very  nature  dependent  on  another  ? 
A  secondary  form  is  the  proof  based  upon  the  fact  or 
nature  of  the  idea  of  God  as  it  exists  in  the  human  mind. 
St.  Augustine,  taking  a  hint  from  Pluto,  argued  from  the  exist¬ 
ence  of  a  finite  and  imperfect  human  truth  and  reason  that  per- 
leet  truth  and  reason  must  exist  as  the  norm,  standard,  or  gov¬ 
ernor,  only  in  comparison  with  which  the  deficiencies  of  human 
truth  and  reason  could  appear.  St.  Anselm  urgued  that  the  idea 
of  supreme  perfection  (id  quo  majusnon  cogitari  potest)  necessa¬ 
rily  implies  the  existence  of  that  of  which  it  is  the  idea  :  i.  e., 
all  merely  correlative  existences  presuppose  the  existence  of  the 
correlates  on  which  they  depend  and  presuppose  also  the  total 
in  which  both  subsist  — this  applies  also  to  the  entire  sphere  of 
correlativity  —  even  to  the  subjective  and  objective.  St.  An¬ 
selm,  therefore,  in  this  found  the  one  thought  which  is  not  only 
subjective,  but  objective.  “That  than  which  it  is  not  possi¬ 
ble  to  think  a  greater  ”  therefore  is  the  thought  of  totality,  of 
true  self-contained  being,  and  underlies  all  our  thinking  and 
is  always  presupposed;  it  is  the  psychological  basis  of  the  idea 
of  God.  \v.  T.  Harris. 

on-tol'o-gism  (5n-t51'6-jYz’m),  n.  [ontology  -f  - ixm .] 
Philos,  a  The  method  which  derives  or  analyzes  reality 
from  a  consideration  of  the  categories,  b  A  philosophy 
founded  by  Gioberti  (1801-52),  in  Italy,  in  the  interests  of 
the  Catholic  Church  and  in  criticism  of  the  psychologism 
in  philosophy  which  he  considered  the  source' of  Protes¬ 
tantism.  The  fundamental  tenet  of  his  doctrine,  which 
was  condemned  by  the  Church,  is  that  the  order  of  intel¬ 
lectual  apprehension  follows  the  order  of  real  being  and 
that  knowledge  of  God  is  intuitive. 

on  tol'o-gist  (  jtst),  7i.  One  versed,  in  ontology  ;  also,  one 
who  teaches  ontologism.  —  on  tol  o-gls'tic  (-jTs'tTk),  a. 
0n-t0l'0-gy  (-jT),  n.  [Gr.  oi'Ta  the  things  which  exist  (pi. 
neut.  of  d»v,  01/T05,  being,  p.  pr.  of  eh/ai  to  be)  -logy:  cf. 
F.  ontologie.]  The  science  of  being  or  reality  ;  the  branch 
of  knowledge  that  investigates'the  nature,  essential  prop¬ 
erties,  and  relations  of  being,  as  such.  See  metaphysics. 
O'nus  (o'nus),  n.  [L.]  A  burden  ;  an  obligation  ;  a  charge  ; 
a  duty.  —  ||  o'nus  pro-ban'di  (pro-ban'dl),  burden  of  proof, 
on'ward  (5n'werd),  a.  1.  Moving  in  a  forward  direction; 
tending  towards  a  contemplated  or  desirable  end  ;  for¬ 
ward  ;  as,  an  onward  course,  progress,  etc. 

2.  Advanced  or  progressing.  Now  Rare. 

Within  a  while,  rhifoxenus  came  to  see  how  onward  the  fruits 
were  of  his  friend’s  labor.  Sir  1\  Sidney. 

on'ward,  adv.  [on  -f-  - ivard .]  1.  Towards  a  point  before 
or  in  front ;  forward  ;  on  ;  as,  to  move  onward. 

Not  one  looks  backward,  onward  still  he  goes.  rope. 

2.  Towards  the  final  settlement ;  specif.,  on  account;  in 

advance  ;  as  an  earnest.  Obs.  Oxf.  E.  I). 

3.  In  an  advanced  position;  in  front;  on;  as,  it  lies 
farther  onward. 

Syn.  —  Onward,  forward  are  frequently  used  with  little 
or  no  distinction.  But  onward  often  suggests  progress  or 
advance  in  general ;  forward  (opposed  to  backward)  has 
more  specific  reference  to  movement  towards  what  is  be¬ 
fore  ;  as,  “  [Deatli’sJ  truer  name  is  ‘  Onward ,’  no  discord¬ 
ance  in  the  roll  and  march  of  that  eternal  harmony 
whereto  the  worlds  beat  time  ”  ( Tennyson) ;  “  The  distance 
beacons.  Forward,  forwat'd  let  us  range  ”  (id.). 
on'wards  (Sn'werdz),  adv.  [See  -wards.]  Onward, 
on'y-cha  (5n'T-kd),  n.  [LL.,  fr.  L.  onyx,  -ychis,  onyx, 
also,  a  kind  of  mussel,  Gr.  ow£,  -v^o?.  See  onyx.]  An 
ingredient  of  the  Mosaic  incense,  prob.  the  operculum  of 
some  kind  of  Strombus  or  other  gastropod.  Ex.  xxx.  34. 
0-nych'i-a  (o-nTk'T-d),  n.  [NL.  See  onyx.]  Med.  a  A 
whitlow,  b  Ulceration  at  the  base  of  a  nail,  terminating 
in  the  destruction  of  the  nail. 

on'y-chi'tis  (Sn'T-kl'tTs),  n.  [NL.;  onycho-  -j-  -ilis.]  Med. 

Inflammation  at  the  root  or  side  of  a  nail, 
on'y-cho-  (5n'T-ko-),  onych-.  Combining  form  from  Greek 
nail,  claw. 

on  y  cho-gry-po'sis  (-gri-po'sTs),  n.  [NL.  ;  onycho -  -f-  Gr. 
pvnuHTis  a  crooking.]  Med.  Condition  in  which  the  nails 
ecome  bent  or  twisted  or  curved  over  the  finger  tips, 
ony-cho-path'ic  (  pSth'Tk),  a.  [onycho-  -f-  paihic,  a.] 
Pertaining  to  or  causing  disease  of  the  nails. 


Oll'y-choph'a-gy  (<5n'T-k5f'a-jT),  n.  [onycho-  -f-  Gr.  <f>ayeiu 
to  eat.]  Med.  The  practice  of  biting  or  gnawing  the  finger 
nails.  —  on  y-choph'a-gist  (-jTst),  n. 
on  y-cho'sis  (-ko'sis),  n.  [NL. ;  onycho-  -f-  -osts.]  Med. 
Disease  of  a  nail  of  a  finger  or  toe. 

on'yx  (5n'iks  ;  o'nlks  ;  277),  n. ; pi.  onyxes  (-ez  ;  -Tz).  [L., 
fr.  Gr.  ouv£  a  claw,  finger  nail,  a  veined  gem.  See  nail  ; 
cf.  onycha.]  1.  a  Chalcedony  in  parallel  layers  of  differ¬ 
ent  shades  of  color.  It  is  used  for  making  cameos,  b 
Mexican  onyx  (which  see). 

2.  =  onycha.  Obs.  d-  R. 

3.  Med.  A  collection  of  pus  in  the  anterior  chamber  of 
the  eye,  resembling  a  finger  nail. 

O-nyx'is  (6-mk'sTs),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  opu£  finger  nail.] 
Med.  Ingrowing  of  a  nail  of  a  finger  or  toe. 

on'za  (on'tha  ;  -sa ;  5n'za  ;  2G8),  n.  [Sp.  See  1st  ounce.] 

1.  The  ounce  of  Spain  and  Spanish  America.  It  is  one 
sixteenth  of  the  libra,  and  hence  has  the  same  value  in 
ounces  avoirdupois,  in  each  country,  that  the  libra  has 
in  pounds.  See  weight. 

2.  A  gold  coin,  the  doblon  or  doubloon  ;  —  in  full  on'za  de 
o'ro  (da  o'ro),  ounce  of  gold,  which  orig.  it  contained. 
See  doblon. 

O'-O'  (o'O'),??.  [Hawaiian.]  A  Hawaiian  bird  of  the  genus 
Moho,  esp.  M.  nobilis ,  the  yellow  axillary  tufts  of  which 
have  been  used  in  native  featlierwork  since  the  extinction 
of  the  marno. 

o'o-  (5'o-).  A  combining  form  from  Greek  wop,  egg. 

0'0-cyte  (-sit),  n.  [od — (-  - cyte .]  Embryol.  &  Zobl.  An 
egg 'before  maturation  (formation  of  the  polar  bodies) ;  or, 
in  certain  Protozoa,  a  female  gamete  before  undergoing 
changes  believed  to  correspond  to  maturation. 

0  oe'ci  um  (o-e'sliT-wm),  1 i. ;  L.  pi.  -cia  (-a).  [NL. ;  Gr. 
wop  an  egg  -f-  ooco?  a  house.]  Zool.  In  polyzoans,  an  ovi- 
cell.  —  o-ce'cial  (-shal),  a. 

0  o-gen'e  sis  ( o'o-jSn'e-sTs),  n.  [NL. ;  oo-  -J-  - genesis .] 
Biol.  Formation  of  the  egg  and  its  preparation  for  fertili¬ 
zation  and  development.  —  0  O-ge-net'ic  (-je-nSt'Tk),  a. 

0  o-go'ni-al  (-go'nT-al),  a.  Of  or  pert,  to  the  oogonium. 

o  b  go'nl  um  (-wm),  n. ;  pi.  L.  -nia  (-d),  E.  -niums  (-umz). 
[NL.  ;  od-  -f-  Gr.  yopo?  offspring.]  1.  Bol.  The  female 
sexual  organ  in  obgamous  thallophytic  plants,  correspond¬ 
ing  to  the  archegonium  in  the  ferns  and  mosses,  but  with¬ 
out  differentiation  into  neck  and  venter.  It  contains  one  or 
more  eggs,  or  oospheres,  which  develop  after  fertilization 
into  oOspores.  Oogonia  are  found  in  the  higher  alga*  and 
in  oomycetous  fungi.  Cf.  antheridium,  archegonium. 

2  Embryol.  One  of  the  descendants  of  a  primordial  germ 
cell  which  give  rise  to  the  oocytes. 

O'O  life  (o'6-lit),  n.  [ob--\--lUc :  cf.  F.  oolithe.]  a  A  rock 
consisting  of  small  round  grains,  resembling  the  roe  of 
fish,  cemented  together.  The  grains  are  small  concretions. 
They  are  usually  carbonate  of  lime,  producing  a  variety  of 
limestone,  but  sometimes  of  silica  or  iron  oxide,  b  [cap.] 
Geol.  The  upper  part  of  the  Jurassic  system  (overlying 
the  Lias)  in  England  and  in  some  other  parts  of  Europe  ;  — 
named  from  the  widespread  oblitic  structure  of  its  lime¬ 
stones.  —  ob-lit'ic  (-ITt'Tk),  a. 

0  0  log'i-cal  (o'o-lBj'T-kdl),  a.  Zodl.  Of  or  pertaining  to 
oology.  —  o  o  log'i  cal  ly,  adv. 

O-oPo-gist  (o-51'o-jtst),  n.  a  One  versed  in  oblogy.  b  A 
collector  of  birds’  eggs. 

0  bl'o-gy  (-jT ),  n.  [od-  -|-  •logy.']  The  branch  of  ornithol¬ 
ogy  which  treats  of  birds’  eggs,  esp.  of  the  collection  of 
birds’  eggs,  and  the  study  of  their  shape,  coloration,  etc. 

OO'long  (oo'lbng),  n.  [Chin.  wtl1  black  -f-  lung2  dragon.] 
A  fragrant  variety  of  black  tea  having  somewhat  the  flavor 
of  green  tea.  Also  oulong. 

oo'mi  ak  (oo'mT-Sk),  n.  Also  ooniiac,  umiack,  and  umiak. 
[Eskimo  umiak.]  A  large,  broad,  Alaskan  Eskimo  boat, 
consisting  of  a  wooden  frame  covered  with  skins,  and  pro¬ 
pelled  with  broad  paddles,  usually  by  women. 

o'b-my-cete'  (o'o-mi-set'),  n.  ;  pi.  -cetes  (-sets')-  Bot.  An 
obmycetous  fungus. 


O  o-my-ce'tes  (o'o-mi-se'tez),  n.  pi.  [NL. ;  od -  -j-  -my 
cetes.]  Bot.  A  large  group  of  pliycomycetous  fungi  having 
a  uniseptate  mycelium  and  reproducing  sexually  by  oog¬ 
amy  as  well  as  by  asexual  spores.  They  are  parasitic  or 
saprophytic  and  include  many  of  the  common  molds.  The 
Mucoralea  constitute  the  leading  order.  —  O'O-my-ce'tOUS 
(-tus),  a. 

o'b-pho-rec'to-my  (-fo-r5k'to-mT),  n.  [oophoro- -\-  -ectomy .] 
Surg.  Ovariotomy.  — o  b  pho-rec'to  mist  (-mist),  n. 
OO-pho-ri'tis  (-ri'tls),  n.  [NL.  ;  oophoro-  -f-  -ilis.]  Med. 
Ovaritis. 

0  oph'o-ro-  (o-Sf'6-r$-),  oophor-.  [Gr.  cJop  egg -f- <f>opo? 
bearing.  Cf.  oophore.]  Combining  form  used  to  denote 
connection  with,  or  relation  to,  the  ovary. 

O'O  phyte  (o'6-fit),  n.  [od-  -{-  -phyte.]  Bot.  The  sexual 
geueration  in  the  life  history  of  an  archegoniate  plant,  as 
a  moss,  fern,  or  liverwort;  the  stage  in  which  sexual 
organs  are  developed.  Cf.  gametophyte,  sporophyte.  — 
oo-phyt'ic  (-ftt'Tk),  a. 

o'o-pod  (o'6-p<5d),  7i.  [od-  -j-  -pod.]  Zodl.  Any  of  the 
pieces  composing  the  ovipositor  or  sting  of  an  insect.  — 
o  op'o  dal  (o-op'o-d&l),  a. 

OO'ri-al  (bo'rT-ul),  n.  [Panjabi  ilrial.]  A  wild  sheep  (Ovis 
cycloceros)  of  Punjab,  northern  India.  It  is  reddish  brown, 
with  a  white  neck  and  a  dark  beard  from  the  chin  to  the 
chest. 

O'O- sperm  (o'6-spfirm),  n.  [od-  -f-  Gr.  (nrep/ia  seed.] 
a  Zool.  A  fertilized  egg ;  a  zygote,  b  Bot.  —  oOspore. 
o'o  sphere  (-sfer),  n.  [od-  -f-  Gr.  <r</>atpa  sphere,  ball.] 
Biol.  An  unfertilized  egg  ;  a  female  gamete. 

O'O-spore  (-spor;  201),  71.  [od-  -j-  spore.]  1.  Bol.  The 
sexual  spore,  or  zygote,  resulting  from  the  fertilization  of 
an  egg  cell,  or  obsphere,  by  a  sperm  cell.  See  zygote. 
The  oospore  is  capable  of  undergoing  a  resting  period  ;  the 
ultimate  product  of  its  development  is  the  asexual  gen¬ 
eration  of  the  plant,  or  the  sporophyte. 

2.  Zool.  In  certain  Sporozoa,  a  zygote  when  encysted  or 
invested  with  a  thick  wall  previous  to  division  into  spores. 

—  O  O-SPOr'ic  (-spQr'Tk),  o-bs'po  rous  (o-os'po-rws;  o/6- 
spo'rws),  a. 

O-OS'te-gite  (o-<5s'te-jit),  n.  [od-  -f-  Gr.  erty y  a  roof.] 
Zodl.  A  platelike  expansion  of  the  basal  segment  of  a 
thoracic  appendage  in  many  crustaceans,  which  helps  to 
form  a  receptacle  for  the  eggs.  —  o-OS^e-git'ic  (-jit'Tk),  a. 
o^o-the'ea  (5'o-the'kd),  n.  ;  L.  pi.  -cx.  (-se).  [NL. ;  od-  -}- 
Gr.  OrfK.1 7  a  case.]  1.  Zool.  An  egg  case,  esp.  that  of  many 
kinds  of  mollusks,  and  of  some  insects,  as  cockroaches. 

2.  Bot.  A  sporangium.  Obs. 

—  0  0-the'cal  (-kal),  a. 

ooze  (ooz),  71.  [AS.  wds  juice,  moisture.  Oxf.  E.  D.] 

1.  Juice;  sap.  Obs. 

2.  A  decoction  of  oak  bark,  sumac,  catechu,  etc.,  used  for 
tanning  leather ;  tan  liquor. 

3.  [From  ooze,  v.]  Act  of  oozing;  gentle  flow;  also, 

that  which  oozes  ;  a  slow  stream.  Prior. 

ooze,  v.  i. ;  oozed  (oozd) ;  ooz'ing.  [See  ooze  juice.] 

1.  To  percolate,  as  a  liquid  through  the  pores  of  a  sub¬ 
stance  ;  to  exude  ;  to  flow  slowly  through  interstices 

The  latent  rill,  scarce  oozing  through  the  grass.  Thomson. 
2  Hence  :  a  To  pass  through  small  openings,  as  air,  gas, 
or  light  through  crevices,  b  To  escape  slowly  and- quietly  ; 
as,  the  secret  oozed  out ;  his  courage  oozed  away. 

3.  To  exude  moisture  ;  as,  the  horse  oozed  with  sweat, 
ooze,  v .  t.  To  exude  or  give  out  slowly  ;  — often  with  out. 
ooze  (ooz),  n.  [ME.  xvose,  AS .wdse  dirt,  mire,  mud,  akin 
to  Icel.  veisa  a  pool  of  stagnant  water.]  1.  Soft  mud  or 
slime,  esp.  in  the  bed  ol  a  river  or  estuary  ;  earth  so  wet 
as  to  flow  gently,  or  easily  yield  to  pressure.  “  My  son  ir 
the  ooze  is  bedded.”  Shak. 

2.  A  stretch  or  piece  of  muddy  ground  ;  a  marsh  ;  a  bog. 

3.  Ocea7iography.  A  soft  deposit  covering  large  areas  of 
the  ocean  bottom,  composed  largely  or  mainly  of  the 
shells  or  other  hard  parts  of  minute  organisms,  as  Foram- 
inifera,  Radiolaria,  and  diatoms.  The  radiofarian  ooze 
occurring  in  many  places  in  very  deep  water  is  com- 


on-tol'o-gize  (On-tOl'n-jTz),  i. 
Bft.  Rare,  a  To  deal  with  ontol¬ 
ogy.  b  To  treat  ontologically. 
on-tos'o-phy  (on-tOs'C-fT),  n. 
[onto-  +  Gr.  <xo </>.a  wisdom.]  = 
ONTOLOGY.  Rare. 
onur.  +  honor.  [Ono.I 

0'mi3  (fi'n«8).  Bib.  Var.  of| 
on'-wait  ing.  n.  An  awaiting. 
Scot.  Obs.  or  R. 
on  wald',  w.  \ AS.  onweald.  Cf. 
on;  wield.]  Power  ;  jurisdic¬ 
tion  ;  rule.  Obs.  —  r.  t.  To 
gain  power  over  ;  subdue.  Obs. 
on  war',  a.  [Peril,  due  to  an 
error  for  aware ;  cf.  AS.  warn 
care.]  Aware.  Obs. 
on'ward,  n.  a  An  onward  move¬ 
ment.  b  The  future.  Nonce  Uses. 
on'ward-ly,  adv.  With  an  on¬ 
ward  motion. 

on'ward  ness,  n.  See -ness. 
on'wil.  a.  [AS .dnwille,  prop., 
having  one  will.  See  one;  will, 
»/.]  Obstinate;  importunate.  Obs. 
on'writTng,  n.  An  inscription. 
Ohs.  [dial.  var.  of  any. I 

on'y  (tfn'Y),  a.  Obs.  or  Scot.  &| 
on  v-cha-tro'phi-a  (5  n'T-k  d- 
tro'lT-d),  u.  [NL.  ;  onycho-  + 
atrophia. ]  Atrophy  of  thenuils. 
on  y-chaux'is  (-kSk'sTs),  n. 
[N L. ;  onycho-  4-  Gr  au£eii/  to  in- 
creHse.J  Overgrowthof  thenails. 
on'y-chin,  a.  [L.  onychinus ,  Gr. 
oi/e^u'o?.]  Of  the  nature  of 
onvx.  Obs.  — «.  Onyx.  Obs. 
on>y-chite  (Sn'T-kTt ),  on  y-chi'- 
tes  (-kl'tez),  n [L.  onychitis 
onyx,  Gr.  bvv\iTi<;  Ai0o?.]  = 
ALA  raster,  1  b.  Obs. 

0  nych'i-um  (fi-m  k'T-u  m),  n. 
[NL.,fr.  Gr.  oi/vvlo|/hffle  claw, 
dim.  of  o vv£,  nail, 

claw.]  Zobl.  A  pulvillus. 
on'y-choid  (5n'T-koid),  a.  [ony- 
cho-  +  -oid.l  Med.  Resembling 
a  finger  nail  in  shape  or  texture, 
on  y-chol'y-sls  (Bn'Y-kfil'T-sTs), 
n.  [NL. ;  onycho-  +-lysis.]  Med. 
Loosening  of  the  nails, 
on'y-cho-man'cy  (Sn'Y-k^s- 

Tnftn'sY),  n.  [onucho-  4-  -money.] 
Divination  by  the  finger  nails. 


o^y-cho-my-co'sis.  n.  fNL.  ; 
onycho-  -f  mycosis.)  Med.  Dis¬ 
ease  of  the  finger  nulls  due  to  a 
parasitic  fungus. 
On'y-choph'o-ra  (-k5f'S-rd),  n. 
pi.  [NL.  ;  onycho-  -4-  Gr.  ^opo? 
bearing.  1  Zobl.  The  Protra- 
cheata.  See  Pkripatus.  —  on'- 
y-choph'o-ran  (-r^in),  a.  \  n. 
—  on  y-choph'o  rous  i-r/>s),  a. 
on'y-chop-to'sis  (-kbp-to'sis), 
//.  [NL.  ;  onycho-  +  ptosis.] 
Med.  The  fulling  off  of  the  nails, 
on'y-cle,  n.  [Or.  oniric.)  Onyx. 
Obs.  [chomancy.I 

on'y-co-man,'cy-  Var.  of  ony-| 

on  y-goph'a-glst(-g5f'd-jYst),  n. 
Erron.  for  on ycophaoist. 


on'ym  (On'Yin ),  n.  [(ir.  ovvpa 
name.]  Biol.  A  technical  name. 
—  on'y  mal  (-Y-mdl),  a. 
on'y-man  cy  (On'Y-mUn'sT),  n. 

=  ONYCHOMANCY. 

on  y-mat'ic  (-mftt'Yk),  a.  [Gr. 
ovvpiOi,  oVi’/aaro?,  name.]  Per¬ 
taining  to  nomenclature, 
onymete.  i  nimkie. 
o-nym'i-ty  ( fi-nYin'Y-tY),  n.  Con¬ 
dition  of  being  onymous. 
on'y-mlze  (Cn'I-niTz),  v.  i.  Biol. 
To  use  onyms. 

on'y-mous  (Cn'Y-mus),  a.  [Gr. 
brvpa,  /Eol.  for  ovopa,  name.] 
Bearing  a  name  :  giving  or  bear¬ 
ing  the  writer’s  name;— opposed 
to  anonymous.  Rare. 
on'y-my  (On'I-mY),  n.  Biol. 
Nomenclature. 
onyB.  +  once. 

o  nyx-i'tis  (6'n  Y  k-s  I't  Ts),  n. 
[NL.  ;  Gr.  opv£  nail  +  -itis.] 
Med.  Onychia.  [1  b. I 

onyx  marble.  See  alabastek,| 
on'ze  (fin'ze  ;  8nz),  u.  [D.  ons, 
owce.l  An  ounce.  See  weight. 

00.  ONE. 

o'-o'-a'-a'  (6'5'ii'ii'),  n.  [Ha¬ 
waiian  ;  0-0  -f-  a-a  dwarf.]  A 
bird  of  the  family  Meliphagida? 
I  Moho  haccatus),  confined  to  the 
island  of  Hawaii.  From  its  small 
size,  it  is  called  dwarf  0-0. 
oo'bit  (oo'bYt).  Scot.  &  dial. 


Eng.  var.  of  WOO  RUT . 

o'o-blas  te'raa  fil'a-ment 


[NL. 


ooblast  etna  ,*  ob-  +  blastema.) 
Bot.  =  FERTILIZATION  TURK  b. 
o'o-cyst,  n.  [00-  4-  -cyst.]  a  Bot. 
The  oogonium  incertain  mildew 
fungi  (Erysibacese).  b  Zodl,  Ad 
egg  capsule  ;  specif.,  an  ovicell. 
c  Biol .  An  encysted  oospore, 
either  before  or  after  division  of 
its  cell  contents.  —  o'o-cys'tic 

(-sYs'tik),  a. 

oo'dle  (oo'd’l ;  df>d'’l),  oo'dlin, 
n.  [E.  dial,  oor/le  (Ireland), 
huddle ,  a  mass  of  things.  Cf. 
huddle.]  An  abundance;  a 
great  quantity  ;  a  heap  ;  —  usu¬ 
al  lv  in  pi.  Slang  or  Irish  Dial. 
oof.  Scot.  var.  of  oaf. 

oof.  WOOF. 

oof  ( oof),  n.  Money.  Slang. 
oof'tish,  n.  Money.  Slang. 
oof'y  (-Y),  a.  [oof  -f  3d  -y.] 
Rich  ;  wealthy.  Slang. 
o'6-ga  mete'  (o'6-gd-met'),  ». 
[ob-  4  gamete.)  Biol.  A  female 
gamete  ;  an  obsphere. 
o-og'a-mous  (o-bg'd-mfis),  a. 
[ob-  4  -gamous.)  Biol.  Having 
gametes  exhibiting  distinctions 
of  sex;  lieterogamoUH.  —  o-og'a- 
my  ( -i7i t),  11.  [Oogenesis.  I 

o  og'e-ny  (lY-rtj'f-nY),  n.  Biol. \ 
o'o-gle'a,  o'b-glte'a  (5'o-glS'd), 
n.  [NL.  ;  on-  4-  Gr.  yAoi'aglue.] 
Zobl.  Egg  cement.  [oOgonium. [ 
o'o-gone  (o'b-g5n),  n.  Bot.  =| 
o'o-graph  (-graf).  n.  [00-  4- 
-f/rajih. J  A  device  for  drawing 
the  outline  of  a  bird’s  egg. 
o'oid  (5'oid),  o-oi'dal  (fi-oi'- 
ddl),  a.  [Gr.taoetfirj?;  tuouanegg 
+  et5o?  form.]  Egg-shaped. 
00k.  Obs.  pret.  of  ache. 
ook(dok).  Scot.  var.  of  week. 
00k.  ooke.  +  oak. 
o^-kl-ne'sls  (o'b-kY-ne'sYs  ;  5'- 
f>-kl-),  n.  [NL.  ;  ob-  4-  Gr.  kC- 
vy\<ri<>  motion.]  Biol.  The  mi¬ 
totic  phenomena  of  the  matura¬ 
tion  and  fertilization  of  the  egg. 
ookinete'  (5'8-k  Y-n  e  t '),  n. 
[See  00- ;  kinetic.]  Zobl.  In 
certain  Protozoa,  as  the  malaria 
parasite,  a  motile  6tnge  of  the 
zygote.  [yule.  I 

ool  (bol).  Dial.  Eng.  var.  of  I 


oo'la-can,  oo'la-chan,  oo'lack- 

an.  -la  kam  Vars.  of  eulatii  an. 
oo-lak'  (oo-liik'),  n.  [Hind. 
ulda,  fr.  Turk,  ular/  g  c  mi  si 
packet  boat;  uldg  dispatcli  4- 
gemi  boat.]  An  East  Indian 
river  freight  boat, 
oold.  4  OLD. 

00-lem'ma  (5'C-lPm'«),  n. 
[NL.  ;  06-  4-  Gr.  Ae'ju pa  husk, 
skin.]  Zobl.  The  vitelline  mem¬ 
brane  of  an  egg.  Rare. 
O-b'li-ab  (fi-b'lY-fth).  D.  Bib. 
O-bl'i-ba  (0-51'Y-brt).  D.  Bib. 
O'o-lib'a-ma  (oTi-lYb'd-tna  ;  C- 
51'Y-ba'ma).  D.  Bib. 
oolle.  4  oil. 

ool'ly  (ool'Y),  pi.  -lies  (-Yz). 
Metal.  A  lump  or  loop  of  steel, 
as  wootz.  when  taken  as  a  pasty 
mass  fmm  the  crucible.  India. 
0  o-log'ic  (o'6-lOj'Yk),  a.  Ob- 
logical.  [ical.  I 

o'o-log'i-cal-ly.  adv.  of  oolog-I 
o  ol'o-gize  (r.-51'C-jIz),  v.  1.  a 
To  study  oology,  b  To  hunt 
for  birds’  nests  and  eggs. 

||  00m  (om  ;  .S.  Afr.  V.  bom),  n. 
[D.J  An  uncle. 

oom'an  (dbm'dn).  Dial.  Eng. 
var.  of  woman. 

0'6-man  cv  (6'i*i-mftn'sY),  n.  [ob- 
4-  -money. J  Divination  by  means 
of  eggs. 

o'o-man'ti-a  (-m  tt  n's  h  Y-a),  n. 
INL.l  =  oOmancy. 
o-bm'e-ter  (b-bm'f-tCr),  n.  [ob- 
-f  -meter.)  An  instrument  for 
measuring  eggs, 
o-om'e-try  ( -trf),  n.  The  meas¬ 
urement  of  eggs.  —  o'o-met'ric 
(Q^t-m^t'rlk),  a 
oon.  4  on.  [ONE. I 

oon.  Obs.  or  dial.  Eng.  var.  oi  | 
oon  (dial.  oon).  Obs.  or  Scot.  & 
dial.  Eng.  var.  of  OVEN, 
oonde.  4  ondf.,  r.  [one.I 
oone.  Obs.  or  dial.  Eng.  var.  of  | 
oonefold.  4  ONEFOl  1 
oones.  4  cnce. 
oonhede.  4  onehede. 
oon'li,  oon'ly.  4  only. 
oons  (oonz).  interj.  [From 
wounds.  Cf.  zounds.]  Zounds  ; 
—  nn  oath.  R.  [mole.  I 

oont (bfnit)  Dial. Eng. of want.| 


oontz  (bbnts),  n.  The  game  of 
craps.  Slang  or  Cant ,  U.  S. 
oop  i  <56p).  Dial.  Eng.  var.  of  up. 
oop  (oop),  r.  t.  [Orig.  uncert.] 
To  bind  with  a  thread  or  cord  ; 
to  join  ;  to  unite.  Scot. 
oo'pak,  oo'pack  (bo'pttk),  n. 
[Cantonese  cfial.  form  of  ‘//r2 
7>ei»,  the  Chinese  province.]  A 
kind  of  black  tea. 
o'b-pho-ral'gi-ato'C-fO-rttl'jY-a), 
n.  [NL.  ;  oophoro-  4-  -a  Igia.] 
Med.  Pain  in  the  ovary, 
o'o-phore  (6'6-fbr  ;  201),  n.  [Gr. 
too<f>opo<;  egg-bearing  ;  an 

egg  +  <f>op6^  hearing.]  = 
oophyte.  —  o  o-phor'ic  (-fbr'- 
Yk),  a. 

o'o-pho-rid'i-um  (-fb-rYd'Y-wm),  | 
n. ;  pi.  L.  -1  a  (-a),  E.  -1  u  M  s  j 
(-t/mz).  [NL.,  dim.  fr.  Gr.  wo-  , 
<j!)bpo?.]  Bot.  The  megasporan-  ) 
gium  in  some  pteridopnytes.  R.  | 
o-oph'o-rin  (b-5f'0-rTn),  n.  [ob- 
phoro-  +  in.)  Ml  d.  All  extract 
from  animal  ovaries,  used  for 
medicinal  purposes, 
o-oph o-ro-cys-to'sisC-rb-sYs-to'- 
sYs),  n.  (NL.  ;  oophoro-  4-  cys- 
to-  4-  -osis. J  Med.  The  forma¬ 
tion  of  ovarian  cysts, 
o  oph  o  ro-ep'i-lep  sy,  n.  [00- 
nhoro-  4-  epilepsy.)  Med.  Epi¬ 
lepsy  due  to  ovarian  affections, 
o-bph  o-ro  ma'ni-a.  n.  [NL.  ; 
oophoro-  4  mania.)  Med.  In¬ 
sanity  due  to  ovarian  disease, 
o-oph'o-ron  (O-Cf'D-rOn ),n.  [NL. 
See  oophoro-.]  Zobl.  An  ovary, 
o'o-plasm  (o'C-plttz’m),  n.  [on- 
4  -plasm.]  The  protoplasm  of 
an  egg.  or  obsphere.  —  o  o-plas'- 
mic  (-pl&z'mlk),  a. 
o'o-plast,  n.  (ob-  4  -plast.)  Bot. 
The  egg,  or  obsphere.  I  of  our.  I 
oor  ( obr).  Scot.  dial.  Eng. var.  | 
oo-ra'li  (bb-rii'lP),  n.  Curare, 
oor'doo.  Var.  of  urdu. 
oore.  Obs.  or  dial.  Eng.  var.  of 
ore,  mineral, 
oore.  4  oar. 

oo'rie.  Var.  of  OURIB.  Scot. 
Oo-ri'ya.  Var.  ofORiYA. 
o'o-scope  (b'O-skbp),  n.  [ob-  4 
-scope.]  An  instrument  for  view¬ 


ing  the  interior  of  an  egg. 
o-os'eo-py  (D-Ss'kO-pY),  w.  Use 
of  an  ooscope;  also,  obmancy. 
o'o-spo-range'  (6'6-sp0-rflnj'),M. 
=  OOSPORANGIUM, 
o  6  spo-ran'gi-um  ( -spb-rln 'jY- 
t/m),  n. ;  L.pl.- GlA(-d).  [NL.; 
ob-  4  sporangium.)  Bot.  a  The 
zobsporangium  in  certain  fu- 
coid  algae.  Rare.  Thuret.  b  An 
oogonium. 

0  o-8no're  ae  (o'b-spb'rf-e),  n- 
pl.  [NL.]  Bot.  In  certain  plant 
classifications,  a  primary  group' 
of  thallophytes  including  alL 
those  that  produce  oospores, 
o  o  spo-rif'er-ouB  (-s  p  b-r  Y  f'5  r- 
?7s),a.  [ oospore  4  -ferous.)  Bot. 
Bearing  or  producing  oospores. 
OOSt.  4  HOST.  [OAST. I 

oost.  Obs.  or  dial.  Eng.  var.  of  I 
oostre  4  hostry.  [of  out.  I 
oot(oot).  Scot.  &  dial.  Eng.  var.  | 
ootes.  Obs.  pi.  of  OAT. 

OOth.  4  OATH, 
ooth.  4  wood,  a. 
oother.  4  other. 
ootmell.  4  oatmeal. 
o-ot'o-coid  (0-5  t'o-k  0  i  d).  a. 
[Gr.  woto/co5  laying  eggs  (wop 
egg  4  tokos  a  hearing,  tlkthu 
to  bear)  4  -oid.)  Zobl.  Semiovip- 
arous  ;  pert,  to  the  Ootocoidea. 
—  n.  One  of  the  Ootocoidea. 
G-ot  o-coi'de  a  < -koi'dt-d).  n. 
pi.  [NL.)  Zobl.  A  group  con¬ 
sisting  ot  the  marsupials  and 
monotremes.  D  a  n  a.  —  o  ot  o- 
coi'de-an  (-<Jn),  a.  tf  n. 
o  ot'o-cous  (0-5t'0-ki<8),  a.  Lay¬ 
ing  eggs  ;  oviparous, 
oo'trum  (bb'trum),  n.  The 
white  silky  fiber  of  an  East  In¬ 
dian  asclepiad(Dff,7»/a  extensu ); 
also,  the  plant  itself, 
o'o-type  (5'0-tTp),  n.  [ob-  4 
-type.)  Zobl.  Trie  part  of  the 
oviduct  of  certain  trematode 
worms  in  which  the  eggs  are 
furnished  with  a  shell, 
ooz.  Ooze.  Ref-  Sp. 

oozd.  Oozed.  Ref.  Sp. 

ooze.  v.  t.  To  embed  in  ooze.  R. 
ooze,  n.  a  Seaweed.  Obs.  or  R. 
b  Peat  moss.  Obs. 


fo~od  foot  •  out,  oil  ;  chair  ;  ro  ;  sing,  iijk  ;  «*en,  thin  ;  nature,  verdure  (250) ;  K  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  ach  (1«) ;  bon  ;  yet ;  zh  =  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Quid*. 
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posed  mainly  of  the  siliceous  skeletons  of  radiolarians, 
calcareous  matter  being  dissolved  by  the  large  percentage 
of  carbon  dioxide  in  the  water  at  these  depths. 

00Z6  leather.  Leather  made  from  sheep  and  calf  skins  by 
mechanically  forcing  ooze  through  them;  esp.,  such 
leather  with  a  soft,  finely  granulated  finish  (called  some¬ 
times  velvet  finish)  put  on  the  flesh  side  for  special  purposes. 
Ordinary  ooze  leather  is  used  for  shoe  uppers,  in  book¬ 
binding^  etc.  Hence  ooze  calf,  ooze  finish,  etc. 

OO'zy  (oo'zT),a.  1.  Containing,  or  composed  of,  ooze;  mud¬ 
dy  ;  miry  ;  resembling  ooze  ;  as,  the  oozy  bed  of  a  river. 

2  [Related  to  ooze,  t\]  Exuding  moisture;  damp  with 
exuded  or  deposited  moisture  ;  specif.,  slimy. 

The  grapes,  oozy  with  the  southern  juice.  Hawthorne 
—  oo'zi  ly  (-zT-lT),  adv.  —  oo'zi  nesa,  n. 

op.  An  assimilated  form  taken  by  ob-  before  p. 

O-pac'l-ty  (o-pSs'T-tl),  n.  [L.  opacitas  shadiness  :  cf.  F.  opa¬ 
city.]  Quality  or  state  of  being  opaque ;  opaqueness ; 
specif.  :  a  State  of  beir.g  shaded  or  obscure  ;  darkness ; 
obscurity  or  an  instance  of  it.  b  State  of  not  reflecting 
light.  Hare,  c  Quality  or  state  of  a  body  which  renders 
it  impervious  to  the  rays  of  light;  want  of  transparency  or 
translucency.  d  By  extension,  in  physics,  imperviousness 
to  sound,  radiant  heat,  electric  waves,  etc.  e  Obscurity 
of  sense  ;  want  of  clearness  ;  unintelligibleness,  f  Mental 
dimness  or  obtuseness  ;  dullness  ;  also,  a  dull  person. 

O'pah  (o'pd),  n.  A  large  oceanic  fish  ( Lampris  gultalus ), 
inhabiting  the  Atlantic 
Ocean.  It  is  remark¬ 
able  for  its  brilliant 
colors,  which  are  red, 
green,  and  blue,  with 
tints  of  purple  and 
gold  with  round  sil¬ 
very  spots.  It  consti¬ 
tutes  the  family  Lain- 
prididie,  or  Lampridse. 
o'pal  (o'pal),  n.  [L. 
opal  us,  fr.  Gr.  orrdA- 
Aios,  Skr.  upala  a  rock,  stone,  precious  stone:  cf.  F.  opale.] 

1.  Min.  A  mineral  consisting,  like  quartz,  of  silica,  SiO>, 
but  softer,  less  dense,  and  containing  a  varying  amount  of 
water.  It  occurs  in  amorphous  masses.  H.,  5. 5-6.5.  Sp. 
gr.,  1.9-2. 3.  The  pre cio us  or  noble  opal,  highly  esteemed 
as  a  gem,  presents  a  peculiar  play  of  colors  of  delicate 
tints,  due  to  diffraction  of  light  by  the  surface  layers  of 
the  stone.  One  kind,  with  small  shifting  patches  of  bril¬ 
liant  colors,  is  called  the  harlequin  opal.  The  fire  opal  has 
colors  like  the  red  and  yellow  of  flame.  Common  opal  has 
a  milky  or  resinous  appearance,  in  the  latter  case  being 
called  resin  opal,  or  pitch  opal.  Wood  opal  is  wood  petrified 
with  opal.  Other  varieties  are  cacholong ,  girasol,  hyalite , 
geyserite,  and  menilite . 

2.  Com.  Opal  glass ;  opaline. 

O'pal-esco'  (-5s'),  V.  i. ;  o'pal-esced'  (-Sst')  ;  o'pal-esc'inq 
(-gfl'Tng).  To  emit  or  exhibit  a  play  of  colors,  like  an  opal. 

O'pal-es'cent  (-5s'£nt),  a.  [opal  -f-  -escent.]  Reflecting  an 
iridescent  light ;  having  a  milky  iridescence  ;  opaline.  — 
o  pal  es'cence  (-ens),  n. 

opal  glass.  A  translucent  opalescent  glass,  much  used 
for  stained-glass  windows  and  ornamental  ware. 

O'pal  ine  (o'pdl-Tn  ;  -In),  a.  [Cf.  F.  opalin.]  Of,  pertain¬ 
ing  to,  or  like,  opal  in  appearance;  opalescent. 

O'pal  Ine,  n.  1.  An  opaline  variety  of  yellow  chalcedony. 

2.  Opal  glass. 

3.  An  opaline  color  or  expanse. 

O'pal  lze  (-Iz),  v.  t. ;  o'pal-ized  (-Izd) ;  o'pal-iz'ing  (-Iz'- 
Tng).  To  convert  into  opal  or  make  opalescent. 

O'pal-ize,  v.  i.  To  opalesce. 

o'pal-o-type'  (o'pal-o-tqy ;  o-pai'o-tip),  n.  [ opal  -{-  -type.] 
A  photograph  on  opal  glass. 

O-paque'  (o-pak'),  a.  [L.  opacus  shady,  dark :  cf.  F. 
opaque.  Cf.  opacous.]  1.  Dark ;  unilluminated.  Obs. 

2.  Not  reflecting  or  giving  out  light ;  dark;  not  shining. 

3.  Impervious  to  the  rays  of  light ;  not  transparent  ;  as, 
an  opaque  substance  ;  an  opaque  thicket. 

4.  By  extension,  impervious  (to  heat,  electricity,  etc.) ; 
not  conducting  or  transmitting  heat,  etc. 

6.  Obscure  ;  unintelligible  ;  also,  dull ;  stupid  ;  obtuse. 
Syn.  — See  dark. 

0-paqu©',  n.  That  which  is  opaque  ;  an  opaque  medium  or 
space  ;  also,  an  eye  shade. 

O-paque',  v.  t.  ;  o-paqued'  (-pakt') ;  o-pa'quing  (-pa'king). 
To  make  opaque. 

ope  (op),  a.  [See  open.]  Open.  Poetic.  Spenser. 

Ope,  n.  An  opening  ;  opportunity  ;  aperture.  Obs.,  exc. 
Dial.  Eng.,  a  narrow  covered  passage  between  houses. 

ope,  v.  t.  it*  i. ;  oped  (opt) ;  op'ing  (op'Tug).  To  open. 
Now  Poetic  Only.  Emerson. 

O-pel'do-SCOpe  (6-pI'do-skop),  n.  [Gr.  o\Jj,  biros,  voice  -f- 
elfio?  form-f-  -scope.]  Physics.  An  instrument  consisting 
essentially  of  a  tube  across  one  end  of  which  is  stretched  a 
thin  flexible  membrane  bearing  a  small  mirror.  It  is  used 
for  exhibiting  upon  a  screen,  by  rays  reflected  from  the 
mirror,  vibratory  motions  caused  by  sounds. 

O'pen  (o'p’n),  a.  [AS.  open;  akin  to  I>.  open,  OS.  opan, 
G.  offen ,  OHG.  offan ,  Icel.  opinn,  Sw.  oppen ,  Dan.  aaben, 
and  perh.  to  E.  up.  Cf.  up,  ope.]  1.  Not  shut  to;  not  im¬ 
peding  or  preventing  passage  ;  as,  an  open  gate  ;  not  shut 
up  ;  having  its  door,  lid,  etc.,  not  closed,  or  having  no 
door,  lid,  etc. ;  affording  free  ingress  or  egress ;  —  applied 
to  passageways  ;  as,  an  open  road,  window,  etc.  ;  also,  to 
inclosed  structures  or  other  containing  objects  ;  as,  open 
houses,  boxes,  etc.  ;  an  open  harbor.  Specif.  :  Not  cov¬ 
ered  over  ;  as,  an  open  carriage  or  boat ;  not  obstructed  or 
clogged  ;  esp.,  of  the  bowels,  not  constipated 
Through  the  gate. 

Wide  open  and  unguarded,  Satan  passed.  Milton. 
2.  Hence:  Free  to  be  entered,  visited,  or  used;  as,  an 
open  library  ;  an  open  session  ;  without  restrictions  (actu¬ 
ally  or  comparatively)  as  to  the  number  or  character  of 
participants ;  as,  the  open  class  in  a  competition  ;  an  open 
fellowship  ;  also,  free  to  avail  one’s  self  of  ;  available  ;  as, 


two  courses  are  open  ;  the  invitation  is  still  open.  Specif.  : 
disengaged  ;  as,  to  keep  a  day  open  for  an  appointment. 

If  Demetrius  .  .  .  have  a  matter  against  uny  man,  the  law  is 
open  and  there  are  deputies.  Acts  xix.  33. 

It  was  no  longer  open  to  him  to  deny.  Froude. 

3.  Empty,  or  nearly  so,  of  obstruction  to  passage  or  view  ; 
admitting  access  from  all,  or  nearly  all,  sides  ;  as,  an  open 
river,  i.  e.,  one  clear  of  ice;  an  open  field,  i.  e.,  one  clear  of 
woods  ;  hence,  of  a  battle,  carried  on  in  such  a  clear  space. 
Specif.,  of  weather  or  season,  not  frosty  or  inclement ;  as, 
an  open  winter  ;  Naut.,  not  foggy. 

4.  Uncovered  or  unprotected  ;  not  concealed  or  hidden  ; 

exposed  ;  bare  ;  as,  open  plumbing  ;  to  lay  open  the  lungs 
with  the  knife.  Fig. :  Liable  ;—  with  to  ;  as,  open  to  temp¬ 
tation.  “  Open  to  all  injuries.”  Shak. 

5.  Not  concealed  from  the  mental  view  ;  not  secret,  hidden, 

or  disguised  ;  exposed  to  general  knowledge ;  revealed  ; 
evident ;  existing,  done,  or  acting,  without  concealment  or 
in  public  ;  public  ;  as,  to  lay  open  schemes  or  plans  ,  open 
shame  or  guilt.  “His  thefts  are  too  open.”  Shak. 

That  I  may  find  him,  and  with  Becret  gaze 

Or  open  admiration  him  behold.  Milton. 

6.  Without  reserve  or  pretense  ;  sincere;  unfeigned  ;  frank; 
candid;  —  applied  to  personal  appearance,  or  character, 
and  to  the  expression  of  thought  and  feeling,  etc. 

With  aapeet  open,  shall  erect  his  head.  Pope. 

The  French  are  always  open ,  familiar,  and  talkative.  Addison. 

7.  Not  drawn  together,  folded,  or  contracted  ;  extended  ; 
expanded  ;  spread  out ;  as,  an  open  hand  ;  open  arms  ;  an 
open  flower  ;  an  open  book. 

8.  Having,  or  characterized  by,  openings,  interstices, 
8 paces,  holes,  bare  places,  or  the  like  ;  separated  by  an  in¬ 
terval  or  intervals;  as,  open  teeth  ;  o]>en  ranks  ;  also,  per¬ 
forated  ,  porous.  Specif.  :  a  Print.  More  or  less  widely 
spaced  or  leaded,  b  Of  soil,  not  solidified  by  the  action 
of  frost  or  heat ;  loose  ;  porous.  Obs.  or  Dial. 

9.  In  various  technical  uses:  a  Naut.  (1)  In  full  view 

of;  —  with  on  or  to.  Obs.  (2)  With  a  visible  opening  be¬ 
tween  ;  clear  ;  as,  steer  so  as  to  keep  the  two  spires  open. 
b  Music.  (1)  Not  closed  or  stopped  with  the  finger  ;  —  said 
of  the  string  of  an  instrument,  as  of  a  violin,  when  it  is  al¬ 
lowed  to  vibrate  throughout  its  whole  length.  Also,  not 
closed  at  the  top  (of  an  organ  pipe) ;  or  not  stopped  with 
the  hand  (of  a  horn).  (2)  Produced  by  an  open  string, 
pipe,  etc.  ;  as,  an  open  tone.  C  Phon.  (1)  Of  a  vowel,  ut¬ 
tered  with  a  relatively  wride  opening  of  the  articulating  or¬ 
gans  ;  —  contrasted  with  other  vowel  sounds  called  narrow. 
See  close,  a.,  15.  (2)  Of  a  consonant,  uttered  with  the 

oral  passage  simply  narrowed  without  closure,  as  s;  con¬ 
tinuant  ;  —  contrasted  with  closed  consonants  or  stops. 
d  Chem.  Characterized  by  open-chain  structure,  e  UVor- 
ing.  Designating,  or  conforming  to,  a  principle  in  shed¬ 
ding  in  which  the  bulk  of  the  warp  forms  two  stationary 
lines  (forming  vertical  shallow  diamond-shaped  figures), 
changes  being  made  by  carrying  the  threads  from  one  fixed 
line  to  the  other,  f  Mach.  Not  crossed  ;  as,  open  belt,  ec¬ 
centric  rods,  etc.  Cf.  crossed  belt. 

10.  Not  closed  or  stopped  against  appeals,  proposals,  ideas, 
etc. ;  ready  to  hear,  see,  etc.  ;  accessible  ;  —  of  a  person  : 
responsive  ;  amenable  ;  as,  to  keep  one’s  eyes  and  mind 
open  ;  hence,  generous  ;  liberal ;  as,  he  gave  with  open  hand. 

Ills  ears  are  open  unto  their  cry.  Ps.  xxxiv.  15. 

11.  Not  settled  or  adjusted  ;  not  decided  or  determined  ; 
not  closed  or  withdrawn  from  consideration  ;  as,  an  open 
account ;  an  open  question. 

12.  Characterized  by  the  absence  of  legal  restrictions  as 
to  the  opening  of  drinking  places,  places  of  amusement,  or 
the  like  ;  as,  an  open  town  ;  an  open  Sunday.  Co/loq.,  U.  S. 
Syn.  —  Unclosed,  uncovered,  unprotected,  exposed  ;  plain, 
apparent,  obvious,  evident,  public,  unreserved,  honest, 
sincere,  undi3sembling.  artless.  See  frank. 

open  air,  the  air  out  of  doors.  —  o.-air  school.  Painting.  See 
plein-air,  (i.  —  0.  Brethren.  See  Plymouth  Brethren.  — o. 
bridle,  a  bridle  having  no  blinders. —o.  bundle.  Hot.,  a  col¬ 
lateral  vascular  bundle  containing  cambium  between  the 
xylem  and  phloem  portions,  and  thus  capable  of  secondary 
increase  in  thickness.  Cf.  closed  bundle.  —  o.  chain, 
Chem.,  an  arrangement  of  atoms  represented  in  the  ra¬ 
tional  formula  by  a  chain  whose  ends  are  open,  that  is, 
not  joined  so  as  to  form  a  ring  of  any  kind  ;  —  opposed  to 
closed  chain.  —  o.  circuit.  Elec.  See  circuit,  n.,  8  a.  —  o.  com¬ 
munion,  Eccl .,  among  Baptists,  communion  not  restricted 
to  persons  who  have  been  baptized  by  immersion.  Cf. 
close  communion.  —  o.  coursing,  the  pursuit  of  any  hare 
discovered,  without  regard  to  rules  or  regulations.  —  o. 
court.  La w .  a  A  court  that  is  in  session  and  organized  for 
the  transact  ion  as  such  of  official  business,  as  distinguished 
from  the  sitting  of  a  judge  in  chambers  or  when  acting  as 
a  judge  but  not  as  a  court,  b  A  court  at  the  transactions 
of  which  the  public  are  free  to  be  present.  —  o.  diapason. 
Music.  See  diapason  e.  —  o.  door,  a  Open  or  free  admis¬ 
sion  to  all ;  hospitable  welcome ;  free  opportunity. 

She  of  the  open  soul  and  open  door, 

With  room  about  her  hearth  for  all  mankind  !  Lowell. 
b  In  modern  diplomacy,  opportunity  for  intercourse,  esp. 
commercial,  open  to  all  upon  equal  terms,  particularly 
with  reference  to  a  state  whose  policy  is  wholly  or  part  ially 
fixed  by  states  foreign  to  itself,  or  to  territory  newly  ac¬ 
quired  by  a  conquering  nation.  In  this  sense  often  used 
attributively,  as  open-door  system,  open-door  policy,  etc. 
—  o.  dot,  an  opening  worked  in  pillow  lace  to  give  lightness 
to  the  design.  — o.  end,  Mach.,  a  connecting-rod  big  end  in 
which  the  journal  is  confined  by  a  cap  and  bolts  or  by  a 
strap  and  cotter  ;  —  distinguished  from  a  solid  end,  in  which 
the  metal  of  the  rod  takes  the  strain.  —  o.  field,  an  unin¬ 
closed  field,  as  of  arable  land.  — o.  fire.  Smithing,  a  forge 
fire  in  which  combustion  takes  place  in  a  hollow  in  the 
middle  of  the  hearth,  and  for  which  a  water-jacketed  tu¬ 
yere  is  used  ;  —  dieting,  from  stock  fire.  —  o.  flank,  Fart., 
the  part  of  the  flank  of  a  bastion  covered  by  an  orillon. 
Obs.  or  Hist.  —  o  form,  Cryst.,  a  form  whose  faces  do  not 
completely  inclose  a  space,  as  a  prism.  —  o.-front  furnace, 
a  blast  furnace  having  a  forehearth.—  o.  gait,  the  gait  of  a 
trotting  horse  that  places  his  hind  feet  outside  of  the  for¬ 
ward  ones  in  action,  probably  the  fastest  method  of  trot-  | 


til  g.  —  opon  gowan,  the  globeflower.  —  o.  grand.  See  grand, 
n.,  6  b. -o,  hand  knot.  See  2d  KNOT,  1.  —  o.  harmony.  Music. 
See  harmony,  3  C-  —  o.  hawse,  Naut.,  a  hawse  in  which  the 
cables  lead  out  on  each  side  of  the  stem  and  clear  of  each 
other.  Cf.  foul  hawse.  —  o.  hearth ,  Metal.,  the  shallow 
hearth  of  a  reverberatory  furnace.  —  o.  newel.  =  hollow 
newel.  —  o. -newel  stair,  open-well  stair.  —  o.  order,  Mil. 
tC*  Nac.,  a  formation  in  which  the  units  are  separated  by 
considerable  intervals ;  extended  order.  —  o.  oscillation  cir¬ 
cuit.  Elec.  See  closed  oscillation  circuit.  —  o.  pattern. 
Pattern  Making,  a  pattern  for  molding  only  the  general 
form  of  a  casting.  —  o.  pig,  coarse-grained  pig  iron.  —  o.  pol¬ 
icy,  Insurance,  a  policy  in  which  the  value  of  the  subject  of 
insurance  is  not  fixed,  and  the  loss,  if  any,  must  be  proved 
by  the  insured;  also,  sometimes,  a  policy  in  which  the 
specific  objects  of  insurance  and  their  respective  amounts 
vary  as  they  are  indorsed  on  the  policy  from  time  to  time  ; 

—  opposed  to  valued  policy.  —  o.  port,  a  port  open  to  foreign 
commerce,  as  a  Chinese  treaty  port.  —  o.  score,  a  musical 
score  in  which  each  part  has  a  staff  to  itself ;  —  opposed  to 
close  score,  in  which  two  or  more  parts  are  put  on  the  same 
staff.  —  o.  sea,  Internal.  Law,  the  main  sea,  or  that  not  in¬ 
closed  between  headlands  or  included  in  narrow  straits, 
or  the  like  ;  —  opposed  to  a  closed  sea,  or  mare  clausum.  See 
mare  clausum,  territorial  w'aters.  —  o.  season,  a  See 
def.  3,  above,  b  Hunting  &  Fishing.  A  (or  the)  season 
during  which  the  law  ful  taking  of  game  or  fish  is  permitted; 

—  opposed  to  close  season.  —  o.  secret,  something  that  is 
very  generally  known.  —  o.  shop,  a  shop  in  which  workmen 
of  different  classes,  esp.  nonunion  and  union  workmen,  are 
employed  without  discrimination;  —  opposed  to  closed 
shoj).  —  o.  sight,  Ordnance  &  Firearms ,  a  rear  sight  having 
an  open  notch  instead  of  a  peephole  or  a  telescope.  The 
front  sight  is  usually  either  a  pointed  stud  or  a  cross 
formed  by  two  intersecting  steel  ribbons  inside  a  ring.-  o. 
stitch  {Scot,  steek),  a  kind  of  stitch  used  to  produce  open¬ 
work.—  o.  stop,  Music,  a  stop  having  the  upper  ends  of  the 
pipes  open.  —  o.  string,  a  Music.  See  def.  9  b  (1).  b  .!  ch. 
In  stairs,  a  string  having  its  upper  edge  cut  out  to  fit  under¬ 
neath  the#  steps,  the  ends  of  which  overlap  the  edge.  -  o. 
syllable,  Phon.,  a  syllable  ending  in  a  vowel  or  diphthong. 

—  o.  tare,  the  actual  weight  of  the  package  in  which  goods 

are  weighed.  —  o. -timber  roof,  Arch.,  a  timber  roof  of  w  hich 
the  constructional  parts,  together  with  the  under  side 
of  the  covering,  or  its  lining,  are  treated  ornamentally,  and 
left  to  form  the  ceiling  of  an  apartment  below.  —  o.  time, 
the  time  during  which  a  specified  thing  is  open  ;  as :  a  The 
early  spring,  or  the  time  w  hen  flowers  begin  opening.  Obs. 
Nares.  b  The  time^  or  days,  when  no  fast  is  imposed  ;  esp., 
the  time  between  Epiphany  and  Ash  Wednesday,  wherein 
marriages  were  formerly  solemnized  publicly  in  churches. 
Obs.  c  The  time  after  harvest  when  the  common  fields  are 
open  to  all  kinds  of  stock.  Obs.  d  An  (or  the)  open  season 
for  game,  etc.  —  o.  track.  Railroads,  a  track  reserved  for 
movements  through  a  yard.  —  o.  valley,  in  roofing,  a  valley 
laid  with  a  broad  open  gutter,  the  slates,  tiles,  or  shingles 
lapping  over  the  edges  of  the  metal.  —  o.  verdict,  Law,  a 
verdict  on  a  preliminary  investigation,  finding  the  fact  of 
a  crime  but  not  stating  the  criminal,  or  finding  the  fact 
of  a  violent  death  without  disclosing  the  cause.  —  o  vowel 
or  consonant.  See  open.  —  o.-well  stair,  a  stair  hat  log 

successive  flights  or  a  continuous  spiral  surrounding  a 
space  left  open  between  the  strings.— under  o.  sky,  out  of 
doors.  —  with  o.  arms,  with  outspread  arms  ;  hence,  with  an 
eager  or  warm  welcome.  —  witho.  face,  with  unveiled  or  un¬ 
covered  face;  hence,  with  confidence  or  assurance  ;  frankly;' 
also,  impudently. 

We  all,  with  open  face  beholding  as  in  a  glass  the  glory  of  the 
Lord,  are  changed.  2  Cor.  iii.  IS. 

—  with  o.  mouth,  with  the  mouth  open  for  speaking  or  be¬ 
cause  of  astonishment,  etc. ;  open-mouthed. 

o'pen  (o'p’n),  v.  t.;  o'pened  (o'p’nd) ;  o'pen-ing.  [AS. 
openian.  See  open,  a.]  1.  To  move  (a  gate,  lid,  etc.) 

from  its  shut  position.  “  Open  thou  my  lips.”  Ps.  li.  15. 

2.  To  render  open  or  clear  for  ingress  or  egress  ;  to  turn 
back  or  remove  a  door,  covering,  etc.,  from  ;  as  to  open  a 
box,  room,  or  letter  ;  to  clear  (a  passageway)  from  obstruc¬ 
tion  ;  as,  to  open  a  road  ;  specif.  :  a  To  make  (bodily  pas¬ 
sages,  as  the  bowels)  unobstructed.  b  Poker  Playing.  To 
throw  (a  jack  pot)  open  for  play.  See  jack  pot,  1. 

3.  Hence  :  a  To  render  open  or  accessible  for  its  special 
purpose  ;  as,  to  open  a  shop,  office,  or  park  ;  specif.,  to 
render  available  or  accessible  for  settlement,  trade,  etc. 

The  English  did  adventure  far  for  to  open  the  north  parts  of 
America.  Abp.  Abbot. 

b  To  declare  (a  building,  park,  etc.)  to  be  open  to  the 
public,  usually  by  a  formal  ceremony. 

4.  To  spread  out ;  to  expand  ;  to  extend  ;  to  unfold  or  un¬ 
roll  ;  as,  to  open  the  hand  ;  to  open  a  book  ;  to  open  a  hole. 

5.  To  make  one  or  more  openings  or  apertures  in  ;  to  cut 
or  break  into ;  to  make  or  effect  (an  opening  or  aperture) ; 
as,  to  open  an  abscess  or  boil  ;  to  open  a  chasm. 

6.  To  loosen  or  make  less  compact  ;  as,  to  open  matted 
cotton  by  separating  the  fibers ;  to  open  ranks ;  formerly 
also,  to  disintegrate  or  dissolve. 

7.  To  disclose  or  expose  to  view  ;  hence,  to  reveal ;  to  make 
known  ;  to  divulge  ;  to  unbosom.  Obs.,  except  of  feelings, 
intentions,  etc. 

The  king  opened  himself  to  some  of  his  council.  Bacon. 

Unto  thee  have  I  opened  my  cause.  Jcr.  xx.  12. 

8.  Naut.  To  bring  into  view,  or  come  in  sight  of,  by  chang¬ 
ing  position  so  as  to  remove  an  intervening  object  from  the 
line  of  sight  ;  as,  we  sailed  along  the  base  of  the  cliff  until 
we  opened  a  bay. 

9.  To  interpret;  explain;  expound.  Obs.  or  Archaic. 

While  he  opened  to  us  the  Scriptures.  Luke  xxiv.  32. 

10.  To  make  more  discerning  or  responsive  ;  to  sharpen  ; 
to  enlighten  ;  to  expand  ;  to  enlarge,  as  the  heart. 

Then  ojjened  he  their  understanding.  Luke  xxiv.  45. 

11  To  enter  upon  ;  to  begin  ;  start ;  initiate  ;  as,  to  open 
a  discussion,  or  an  account ;  to  open  fire  upon  an  enemy ; 
to  open  trade,  or  correspondence  ;  to  open  a  meeting. 

12  L  aw.  a  To  make  the  statement  by  which  the  trial  of 
(a  case)  is  begun  and  put  before  the  court ;  also,  to  be  the 
first  to  speak  in  summing  up  or  arguing  (a  case),  which 
the  affirmative  is  generally  entitled  to  do.  b  To  restore 
or  recall,  as  an  order,  rule,  judgment,  etc.,  from  a  finally 
determined  state  to  a  state  in  which  the  parties  are  free  to 


oo'zel.  +  ouzel. 

0/6-zo'a(o/C>-zfi'd),  n.  pi.  [NL.; 
ob-  -f  -zoo.]  /.obi.  Syn.  of  Pro¬ 
tozoa.  —  oo-zo'an  (-On), a.  tfn. 
o'd-zo'oid  <-oid),  n.  /obi.  A 
zooid  or  individual  developed 
from  an  egg. 

op  Obs  or  Scot.  var.  of  up. 
op.  Abbr.  Opera  ;  opposite  ;  op- 
time  ( Collot/.  Eng.);  opus. 

0.  P.,  or  o.  p.  Abbr.  Old  Prices  ; 
opposite  prompter  ;  O  r  d  1  n  i  s 
Pr a; die at») rum  (  L..  of  the  Order 
.of  Preachers,  or  Dominicans); 


out  of  print ;  overproof, 
o-pa'cate  (S-pa'kat),  v.  t.  [L. 
opacatus,  p.  p.  of  oj>acare.  1  To 
make  opaque;  to  darken.  Rare. 
o-pa'clous  (-shits),  a.  Opacous. 
Obs. 

o-pa'cite  (8-pa'sTt ;  5'pa-),  n. 
[L.  opacus  opaque.]  Petrol. 
Any  Ruhstance  occurring  os  mi¬ 
nute  black  grains  or  scales  not 
certainly  referable  to  any  partic¬ 
ular  mineral;  —  a  term  used  in 
microscopic  petrography, 
o  pa'couB  (f)-p  5'k  it  s),  a.  [L. 


opacus  shady,  dark.  See 

OPAQUE. 1  Opaque.  Obs.  or  R. 
—  o  pa'couB  neBB.  n.  Obs.  or  R. 
o-pac'u  lar  (o-p  fi  k'fl-1  a.  r),  a. 
Somewhat  opaque.  Obs. 
o-pake'  +  opaque. 
opal  blue.  Seem'E.  [cent.  R.  I 
o'paled  < 5'pdld ).  a-  Opales-i 
o  pal  esque'  (o'pd  1-6  s  k'),  a. 
See  -f.^que. 

0-pa'li-a.  n  pi-  See  Ops. 

0  pa  li'ca  (o'p  ri-l  I'n  a),  n. 
[NL.  See  opaline,  a.]  Zobl. 
A  genus  of  flattened,  oval  infu¬ 


sorians  uniformly  covered  with 
cilia,  with  numerous  nuclei  but 
no  contractile  vacuole.  They 
are  parasitic  in  the  rectum  of 
amphibians  It  is  the  type  of  a 
family,  O  pa  lin'l-d*  '  (-iTn'- 
T-de).  —  o  pa-lin'ine  ((Fpa-ttn'- 
Tn  ;  -Tn  ;  1>3),  a. 
o'p&l-lsh.  a  See  -ish. 
opal  jasper.  =  jasper  opal. 
opal  matrix.  See  matrix  jew¬ 
elry. 

o'pal-oid,  a.  [opal  -|-  -oid.]  Like 
opal;  milky  and  translucent. 


opal  plate.  Photog.  A  plate  of 
opal  glass.  See  opalotype. 
opan.  +  UPON, 
o-paque'ly.  adv.  of  opaque. 
o-paque'ness.  n.  See -ness. 
o-pas'sum.  4*  OPOSSt  M. 
O'pa-ta  (5'pa-ta),  n.  An  Indian 
of  an  important  Piman  tribe  of 
Sonora  and  Chihuahua.  Mexico 
The  Opatas  are  agriculturists 
and  Christians,  but  are  still  gov¬ 
erned  by  their  village  chiefs.— 
O'pa-t&m  (5'pa-tdn),  a. 
op.  cit.  Abbr.  Opere  citato  (L., 


in  the  work  cited).  [up.| 

ope  Obs  or  dial.  Eng.  var.  of  I 
ope.  n.  A  bullfinch.  Cf.  HOOP. 

Obs. 

||  o'pe  (et)  con  sl'li-o  (kfln-sTK- 

Y-5).  [L.j  Civil  Law.  With 
assistance  and  counsel  ;  —  ap¬ 
plied  to  accessories  in  the  com¬ 
mission  of  crimes, 
ope'let  (5  p'l  6  t),  n  A  bright- 
colored  European  a  c  t  i  n  i  a  n 
(Ane.monia,  or  Anthea ,  sulcata) 
with  nonretractile  tentacles, 
ope'ly,  atlv.  Openly.  Obs. 


ale,  senate,  care,  ftra,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofa  ;  eve,  £vent,  £nd,  recent,  maker;  ice,  Ill;  old,  6bey,  orb,  6dd,  soft,  connect ;  use,  unite,  urn,  up,  circtis,  menu; 

(1  Forelyrn  Word.  f  Obsolete  Variant  of.  +  combined  with.  =  equals. 
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OPERCULIGEROUS 


prosecute  or  oppose  it  by  further  proceedings.  The  opening 
of  a  judgment  or  other  decision  is  not  an  annulment  or 
setting  aside  thereof,  c  Negotiable  Paper.  To  free  (a 
check)  from  the  restrictions  imposed  by  crossing  it  A 
drawer  may  open  a  crossed  check  by  writing  “  pay  cash  ” 
and  signing  the  alteration.  Eng. 

to  open  out.  a  To  make  accessible  or  visible  by  taking  awav 
what  infolds  or  conceals;  to  open  up:  to  unpack  etc 
5  1°  d,ev-?loP’  as  undertaking,  c  To  disclose  or  reveaL 
a  want.  To  bring  into  view  ;  to  open. 

As  1  opened  out  the  cleft  between  the  two  peaks,  I  became  aware 
of  a  wavering  glow  against  the  sky.  Stevenson 

-to  0.  the  budget,  to  lay  the  budget  before  the  House  of 
Commons;  — said  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
Mm.  -  to  o.  the  trenches,  Mil  to  begin  to  dig  trenches  iii 
forming  tli©  lines  of  Approach.  —  to  o.  up,  to  open  to  view 
access,  traffic,  etc.  ;  to  lay  open  ;  to  discover  ;  to  disclose  ■ 
to  bring  up  (a  subject)  for  discussion  or  treatment  -  as’ 
poetry_opr//.v  up  a  world  of  fancy. 

O'pen  (o'p’n),  v.  i.  1.  To  become  open,  or  unshut  ;  to  un¬ 
close  or  become  unclosed  ;  —  said  either  of  a  door,  lid,  etc., 
of  a  passageway,  or  of  a  containing  space  or  thing;  to  burst 
or  break  open,  as  a  wound  ;  to  have  the  doors  opened  for 
business,  as  a  store  or  office. 

The  earth  opened  and  swallowed  up  Dathan.  Ps.  cvi.  17. 

2.  To  give  access ;  also,  to  have  an  opening,  passage,  or 
outlet ;  —  with  to,  into ,  out  of,  towards,  etc. ;  as,  the  door 
opt  ns  into  a  vestibule. 

3.  To  expand  ;  to  spread  out  or  apart;  fig.,  to  become 
enlarged,  enlightened,  or  more  discerning,  as  the  heart  or 
understanding. 

4.  To  become  or  be  disclosed,  as  to  view  ;  to  begin  to  ap¬ 
pear  ;  to  spread  out  in,  or  be  presented  to,  the  sight;  Naut., 
to  come  to  be  seen  as  separate  ;  to  appear  distinct ,  as,  the 
island  gradually  opened  from  the  mainland. 

5.  To  disclose  or  reveal  one’s  mind,  feelings,  or  knowledge 
by  speaking  ;  to  break  one’s  reserve ;  to  speak  out ;  to 
begin  to  talk  ;  to  talk  freely. 

6.  Hunting.  To  bark  on  perceiving  the  game  ;  to  give 

tongue. 

7.  To  begin  ;  to  commence  ;  as,  the  stock  opened  at  par  ; 
the  battery  opened  (i.  e.,  opened  fire)  upon  the  enemy;  he 
will  open  in  this  trial. 


8  Theat.  To  have  a  first  performance  ;  to  open  a  season, 
tour,  or  run. 

Open  sesame  1  the  magical  command  which  opened  the  door 
of  the  robbers’  den  in  the  Arabian  Nights’  tale  of  Ali  Baba 
and  the  Forty  Thieves;  hence  [often  o'pen-sea'a  me],  some¬ 
thing  that  unfailingly  opens  or  admits  ;  a  magical  or  irre¬ 
sistible  key.  —  to  o.  out.  =  open,  v.  i.,  in  senses  3,  4,  and  5. 

—  to  o.  up,  to  become  open  to  view,  access,  etc.-;  to  present 
itself. 

O'pen,  <tdv.  Openly.  Ohs. 

O'pen  (o'p’n),  to.  1.  An  opening,  or  aperture;  mouth.  Rare. 

2.  An  opening,  or  opportunity.  Rare. 

3.  Open,  public,  or  unconcealed  condition.  Obs. 

4.  Open  or  unobstructed  space,  as  land  without  trees, 

buildings,  or  obstructions ;  uninclosed  country;  open  ocean, 
open  water,  open  air;  —  chiefly  with  the.  “To  sail  into 
the  open.”  Jowetl  ( Thucyd .). 

In  open,  in  full  view  ;  clearly  ;  openly.  Obs. 

O'pen-air  ,  a.  Taking  place,  done,  or  existing  in,  or  char¬ 
acteristic  of,  the  open  air  ;  outdoor  ;  as,  an  open-air  game 
or  meeting.  Specif.,  Painting,  plein-air.  —  0  pen-air'ish, 
a.  —  o/pen-air'ish-ness,n.  —  o'pen-air'lsm  (-3r'iz’m), 
n.  —  open-air'ness,  n. 

O'pen  band  (o'p'n-b2nd'),  a.  Textile  Manuf.  Designating, 
or  pertaining  to,  a  kind  of  twist,  yarn,  or  thread  produced 
by  a  method  of  twisting  the  fibers  so  that  they  revolve  from 
left  to  right ;  —  opposed  to  crossband. 

O'pen  bill'  (-bil'),  n.  A  stork  of  the  genus  Anastomus,  in 
which  the  bill  is  grooved,  and  with  the  upper  and  lower 
parts  touching  only  at  the  base  and  tip.  A.  oscitans  of 
eastern  Asia  is  white  with  black  back,  wings,  and  tail.  A. 
tamelligerus  of  Africa  is  chiefly  black.  See  bill.  It  lust.  (/to). 
O'pen  cast  (-kast/),  //.  Mining.  A  working  in  which  exca¬ 
vation  is  performed  from  the  surface,  as  in  quarrying. 
O'pen-cast',  a.  &  adv.  Mining.  Exposed  to  the  air  like  a 
quarry  ;  as,  opencast  working  ;  a  deposit  worked  opencast. 
O'pen— coil',  a.  Elec.  Designating,  or  pertaining  to,  a 
method  of  winding  armatures  in  which  each  coil  is  an 
open  circuit  during  a  part  of  its  revolution  ;  —  opposed  to 
closed-coil.  —  open-coil  armature,  an  armature  with  a  wind¬ 
ing  not  closed  except  by  the  external  circuit  connected 
to  it  through  the  brushes  and  commutator. 

O'pen— door',  a.  a  Done  or  carried  on  with  the  doors  open  ; 
public,  b  See  open  door  b,  under  open,  a. 
o'pen-er  (o'p’n-er),  n.  One  that  opens;  as,  a  can  opener. 
Specif. :  a  An  aperient.  Obs.  b  A  machine  in  which 
cotton  from  the  bale  is  loosened  and  partially  cleaned,  c 
Poker  Playing.  (1)  One  who  opens  a  jack  pot.  (2)  pi. 
Cards  entitling  a  player  to  open  a  jack  pot. 

©'pen-eyed'  (-id';  87),  (t.  With  the  physical  or  mental  eyes 
open;  watchful;  vigilant;  discerning;  receptive.  Shak. 
O'pen-faced'  (-fast'),  a.  Having  an  open  face;  as  :  a  Of 
a  watch,  having  the  face  or  dial  covered  only  with  a  glass. 
Cf.  hunting  case,  b  Having  a  frank,  ingenuous,  or  un¬ 
disguised  face. 

©'pen-field',  a.  Designating,  or  pertaining  to,  a  system 
of  husbandry  in  which  the  arable  land  of  a  village  or  dis¬ 
trict  is  made  up  of  uninclosed  strips  held  by  the  different 
owners  or  cultivators  subject  to  the  use  of  the  arable  as  a 
common  of  pasture  during  a  certain  period  of  each  year. 
O'pen-hand  ed,  a.  Having  the  hand  open  :  a  Generous  ; 
liberal;  munificent,  b  Ready  to  receive  ;  receptive.  Obs. 

—  ©  pen-hand'ed-ly,  adv.  —  o'pen-hand'ed-ness.  n. 
O'pen-heart'ed,  a.  Candid  ;  frank  ;  generous.  —  o'pen- 

heart'ed  ly,  adv.  —  o'pen-heart'ed-ness,  ». 
©'psn-hearth',  a.  Metal.  Designating,  or  pertaining  to,  a 


process  (open-hearth  process)  of  making  steel  in  a  furnace 
having  an  open  hearth,  called  also  the  Siemens- Mart  in 
process.  The  furnace  is  of  the  regenerative  reverberatory 
type,  and  the  steel  is  made  by  melting  cast  iron  and  add¬ 
ing  to  it,  with  spiegeleisen,  etc.,  either  wrought  iron  (some¬ 
times  called  the  Martin  process),  or  iron  ore  (Siemens  process), 
or  both.  The  open-hearth  process  is  second  in  importance 
only  to  the  Bessemer  process,  and,  like  the  latter,  it  in¬ 
cludes  a  basic  process  for  ores  containing  phosphorus, 
o'pen-ing  (o'p’n-Tng  ;  op'nlng),  p.  pr.  <£•  vb.  n.  of  open,  v. 
Specif.  :  vb.  n.  1.  Act  of  one  that  opens ;  a  making  or 
becoming  open. 

2.  A  place  or  part  which  is  open,  as  a  strait  or  a  bay  or 
gulf  ;  a  breach  ;  an  aperture ;  a  gap,  cleft,  or  hole ;  also, 
width  ;  spread  ;  span. 

We  saw  him  at  the  opening  of  his  tent.  Shak. 

3.  A  thinly  wooded  space,  without  undergrowth,  in  the 
midst  of  a  forest  or  grove  ;  as,  oak  openings.  U.  S. 

4.  Act  of  beginning ;  start ;  initiation  ;  commencement ; 
that  with  which  anything  opens  or  begins ;  initial  stage  ; 
first  step  or  appearance  ;  as,  the  opening  of  a  speech. 

The  opening  of  your  glory  was  like  that  of  light.  Dryden. 

5.  Theat.  The  introduction  or  burlesque  part  of  a  panto¬ 
mime  (the  other  part  being  the  harlequinade). 

6.  See  1st  chess,  and  4th  checker,  2. 

7-  An  opportunity  ;  as,  an  opening  for  business, 
opening  bit,  a  broach  ;  reamer.  —  o.  machine,  a  machine  for 
opening,  as  a  cotton  opener.  —  o.  stress.  See  stress,  n .,  4. 
o'pen-mouthed'  (o'pTi-moutbd';  -moutht'  ;  87),  a.  Hav¬ 
ing  the  mouth  open  ;  wide  -  mouthed  ;  gaping  ;  hence, 
greedy  ;  in  full  cry  ;  clamorous  ;  vociferous. 

O'pen  ness,  n.  Quality  or  state  of  being  open, 
o'pen-work'  (o'p’n-wfirk'),  n.  1.  Any  work  so  constructed 
or  manufactured  as  to  show  openings  through  its  sub¬ 
stance  ;  work  that  is  perforated  or  pierced. 

2.  Mining.  A  working  that  is  open  to  the  sky ;  an  open¬ 
cast. 

—  o'pen-worked'  (-wfirkV),  a. —  o'pen-work  ing,  n. 

op'er-a  (bp'er-d),  n.  [It.,  fr.  opera  work,  composition,  op¬ 
posed  to  an  improvisation,  fr.  L.  opera  pains,  work,  fr.  opus, 
operis,  work,  labor:  cf.  F.  opera.  See  operate.]  1.  A 
drama  of  which  music  forms  an  essential  part ;  a  drama 
wholly  or  mostly  sung,  consisting  typically  of  recitative, 
arias,  choruses,  duets,  trios,  etc.,  with  orchestral  accom¬ 
paniment,  preludes,  and  interludes,  together  with  appro¬ 
priate  costumes,  scenery,  and  action  ;  drama  set  to  music. 
Modern  opera  began  with  Peri’s  “  Daphne  ”  (1597),  written 
for  a  circle  of  Florentine  amateurs,  enthusiasts  of  the 
Renaissance,  who  thought  to  revive  the  musical  declama¬ 
tion  of  the  Greek  drama.  To  this  end  they  set  aside  t he 
contrapuntal  style  of  their  time  for  a  simple  recitative 
with  orchestral  support.  The  movement  was  furthered  by  ; 
Monteverde  (d.  1643),  but  the  quick  popularity  of  opera 
was  followed  by  a  decline  in  which  either  the  spectacle 
or  the  singing  was  carried  to  inartistic  excesses.  Italian 
work  was  dominant,  esp.  in  Germany,  throughout  the  17th 
century,  though  French  opera  was  then  founded  by  Lullv 
(d.  1687)t  and  English  by  Purcell  (d.  1695).  A  return  to  the 
Florentine  ideals  of  dramatic  and  musical  sincerity  sig-  : 
nalized  the  work  of  Gluck  (d.  1787),  and  a  blending  of  dra¬ 
matic  expressiveness  with  great  melodic  beauty,  that  of  ! 
Mozart  (d.  1791).  Since  then  some  of  the  greater  names 
are  :  (1)  in  Italian  opera  —  Rossini,  Donizetti,  Bellini,  and 
Verdi;  (2)  in  French  —  Cherubini,  Spontini,  Auber,  Mey¬ 
erbeer,  Gounod,  and  Bizet ;  (3)  in  German  —  Spohr,  Weber, 
and  Richard  Wagner,  the  last  the  most  striking  figure  in 
the  historv  of  opera,  whose  work  embodied  a  radical 
change  of  form.  See  music  drama. 

2.  The  score  of  a  musical  drama,  either  written  or  in  print; 
a  play  set  to  music. 

3.  The  performance  of  an  opera,  or  a  house  where  operas 
are  performed  ;  —  usually  combining  the  two  notions  ;  as, 
to  go  to  the  opera  ;  I  heard  it  at  the  opera. 

0  Pd  ra'  bouffe'  (o'pa'ra'  boof').  [F. ;  opera  opera  4-  bovffe 
comic.  It.  buffo.]  Comic  opera,  esp.  of  farcical  character, 
opera  cloak  A  woman’s  fine  loose  cloak  or  wrap  for 
wear  in  attending  an  opera,  evening  party,  etc. 

II  O  Pd  ra' CO  mique'  (o'pa  ra' ko'mek').  [F.J  Lit.,  comic 
opera,  but  technically  distinguished  from  grand  opera* 
simply  in  having  its  musical  numbers  interspersed  witn’ 
spoken  dialogue,  while  grand  opera  is  sung  throughout, 
opera  flannel.  A  light  flannel,  highly  finished, 
opera  glass  or  glasses.  A  small  telescope  of  the  Gali¬ 
lean  type,  usually  binocular;  a  lor¬ 
gnette;  —  so  called  because  adapted  for 
use  at  the  opera,  theater,  etc. 
opera  hat  A  hat  for  wear  to  or  at  the 
opera ;  specif.,  a  man’s  tall  silk  hat 
made  to  fold  flat ;  a  crush  hat. 
opera  house  A  theater  devoted  to 
the  performance  of  operas, 
op  er-am'e  ter  (5p'er-£m'e-ter),  n. 

[L.  opus,  opei'is ,  pi.  opera  work  -j-  Opera  Glass. 
•meter. An  instrument  for  counting  the  rotations  or 
other  movements  of  a  wheel  or  other  part  of  a  machine, 
op'er-ance  (5p'er-Sns)  )  n.  Act  of  operating  or  working  ; 
op'er-an-cy  (-dn-sT)  I  operation.  Rare. 
op'er  and  (-2nd),  n.  [From  neuter  of  L.  operandus ,  ge¬ 
rundive  of  operari.  See  operate.]  Math.  The  magni¬ 
tude,  quantity,  or  symbol  upon  which  a  mathematical 
operation  is  performed  ;  — called  also /attend, 
op'er-ant  (-Slit),  a.  [L.  operans,  p.  pr.]  Operative.  Shak. 

—  to.  An  operative  person  or  thing  ;  an  operative.  Rare. 
OD'er-ate  (-at),  v.  i. ;  op'er-at'ed  (-at'Sd) ;  op'er-at'ing 

(-at'Tng).  [L.  operalus ,  p.  p.  of  operari  to  work,  fr.  opus, 
operis ,  work,  labor ;  akin  to  Skr.  apas,  and  also  to  G.  iiben 
to  exercise,  OHG.  uoben ,  I  cel.  seftt.  Cf.  inure,  maneuver, 
ure.]  1.  To  perform  a  work  or  labor  ;  to  exert  power 
or  influence;  to  act ;  to  work  ;  to  produce  an  effect. 

The  virtues  of  private  persons  operate  but  on  a  few.  Atterhury. 

A  plain,  convincing  reason  operates  on  the  mind  both  of  a 
learned  and  ignorant  hearer  as  long  as  they  live  Swift. 


2.  To  produce  or  take  an  appropriate  effect ;  to  issue  in 
the  result  designed  ;  as,  the  drug  operated  quickly. 

3  To  perform  an  operation  or  series  of  operations; 
specif,  a  Surg.  To  perform  some  manual  act  on  the  liv¬ 
ing  body  in  a  methodical  manner,  and  usually  with  in¬ 
struments,  with  a  view  to  restore  soundness  or  health,  as 
in  amputation,  lithotomy,  etc.  b  Mil.  <£*  Aar.  To  con¬ 
duct  operations  against  the  enemy,  c  To  deal  in  stocks 
or  any  commodity,  esp.  speculatively.  Com.  Cant. 
op'er  ate  (op'er-at),  v.  t.  1.  To  produce  as  an  effect;  to 
cause  to  effect ;  to  bring  about ;  to  work. 

The  sume  cause  would  ojierate  a  diminution.  A.  Hamilton. 
It  commonly  operates  revolutions  in  our  way  of  life.  Emerson. 
2.  To  put  into,  or  to  continue  in,  operation  or  activity  ;  to 
manage  ;  to  conduct ;  to  carry  out  or  through  ;  to  work ; 
as,  to  operate  a  machine. 

op  er-at'ic  (-Xt'Tk),  a.  Rarely  op  er-at'l-cal  (-T-kal).  Of, 
pertaining  to,  or  like,  opera. 

op  er-a'tion  (-a'shftn),  TO.  [OF.  operation,  -cion,  F.  opera¬ 
tion,  L.  operatio .]  1.  In  general,  act,  process,  or  effect 

of  operating. 

2.  A  doing  or  performing  action  ;  work  ;  a  deed.  Obs. 

3.  Working ;  agency  ;  exertion  of  power  or  influence. 

The  pain  and  sickness  caused  by  manna  are  the  effects  of  its 

operation  on  the  stomach.  '  Locke. 

4-  Method  or  way  of  operating  or  working  ;  mode  of 
action  or  form  of  activity. 

5  State  of  being  operative  or  in  action  ;  as,  the  new  rail¬ 
road  will  soon  be  in  operation. 

6.  Efficacy  ;  virtue  ;  potency.  Now  Rare.  Shak. 

7  Effect  produced  ;  influence.  Obs.  or  R. 

The  hards  .  .  .  had  great  operation  on  the  vulgar.  Fuller. 
8.  An  action  done  as  a  part  of  practical  work  or  involving 
practical  application  of  a  principle  or  process,  esp.  when 
experimental  or  involved  in  a  series  of  actions  ;  an  act 
done  as  part  of  a  plan  ;  as,  naval  operations. 

Speculative  painting,  without  the  assistance  of  manual  opera¬ 
tion,  can  never  attain  to  perfection.  Dryden. 

9  Com.  A  transaction,  esp.  a  speculative  one. 

10.  Surg.  Any  methodical  action  of  the  hand,  or  of  the 
hand  with  instruments,  on  the  living  body,  to  produce  a 

I  curative  or  remedial  effect,  as  in  amputation,  etc. 

11.  Production  ;  creation  ;  also,  a  product  or  work.  Obs. 

12.  Act  of  operating,  or  putting  into  or  maintaining  in, 

,  action  ;  as,  the  operation  of  a  machine,  railroad,  etc. 

13.  Math.  Something  to  be  done ;  some  transformation 
to  be  made  upon  quantities,  the  transformation  being  in¬ 
dicated  either  by  rules  or  symbols  ;  a  definite  passage  from 
one  form  or  value  to  another ;  —  not  to  be  confounded 
with  some  process  by  which  the  operation  may  be  effected. 

op'er  a-tive  (<5p'er-a-tTv),  a.  [Cf.  L.  operativus,  F.  ope- 
ratif.)  1.  Having  the  power  of  acting  ;  exerting  force  or 
influence  ;  active  in  the  production  of  effects  ;  operating  ; 
in  operation  ;  as,  an  operative  motive. 

It  holds  in  all  operative  principles.  South. 

2  Producing  the  appropriate  or  designed  effect ;  effica¬ 
cious  ;  as,  an  operative  dose,  rule,  or  penalty. 

3.  Involving,  or  having  to  do  with,  physical  operations, 
as  of  the  hands  or  of  machines  ;  as,  operative  arts. 

4.  Surg.  Based  upon,  or  consisting  of,  an  operation  or  op¬ 
erations  ;  as,  operative  surgery. 

5.  Engaged  in,  or  doing,  work  ;  active  ;  esp.,  occupied  in 
productive  labor  ;  working. 

operative  words,  Conveyancing,  the  words  in  a  deed  or  other 
instrument  legally  effecting  the  transaction  which  the 
instrument  is  intended  to  evidence.  In  a  lease  these  words 
are  usually  “lease  and  demise;”  in  deeds  they  varv,  as 
”  bargain  and  sell  ”  in  a  deed  of  bargain  and  sale,  “  grant  ” 
in  a  grant,  or  any  words  clearly  indicating  an  intention  of 
effecting  the  transaction. 

op'er-a  tive,  to.  One  that  operates  :  a  An  agent  or  means, 
b  An  operating  drug  or  medicine.  Obs.  c  A  worker, 
esp.  one  employed  in  a  mechanical  industry  ;  one  who 
works  in,  or  operates  a  machine  in,  a  mill  or  manufactory  ; 
artisan  ;  mechanic  ;  factory  hand. 

op'er-a  tor  (-a'ter),  w.  [L.]  In  general,  one  that  oper- 
|  ates  ;  as  :  a  One  who  produces  an  effect  or  does  some¬ 
thing ;  an  agent ;  Obs.,  a  maker  or  creator,  b  One  who 
does  appropriate  practical  operations,  as  in  a  business, 
art,  or  science  ;  a  professional  or  official  performer  of  such 
work  ;  one  who  operates  or  works  a  machine,  etc.  c  Surg. 
One  who  performs  a  surgical  operation.  <1  A  maker  of 
quack  medicines,  fraudulent  articles,  or  the  like  ;  a  moun¬ 
tebank  ;  a  quack  ;  one  who  gets  a  living  by  cheating  or 
fraud.  Obs.  e  A  dealer  in  stocks  or  any  commodity;  esp., 
a  speculator.  Com.  Cant,  t  Math.  A  symbol  indicating 
an  operation  and  itself  the  subject  of  operations ;  a  fa- 
cient.  g  A  person  who  transmits  and  receives  telegraphic 
or  telephonic  messages. 

0-per'cie  (o-pfir'k’l ;  o'per-k’l),  to.  [See  operculum.]  An 
operculum  ;  specif.,  the  upper  posterior  (and  usually  the 
largest)  bone  of  the  operculum,  or  gill  cover,  of  fishes. 
O-per'CU-lar  (o-pQr'ku-ldr),  a.  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  like, 
an  operculum.  —  n.  The  opercle  of  the  gill  cover  of  a  fish, 
opercular  bones,  Zool.,  ill  most  fishes,  the  bony  plates  de¬ 
veloped  in  and  supporting  the  gill  cover.  They  are  usually 
the  opercle,  preopercle,  subopercle,  and  interopercle. 

0  per'cu  la'ta  (-la'ta),  to.  pi.  [NL.]  Zodl.  The  operculate 
gastropods  collectively ;  esp.,  the  operculate  land  shells, 
o-per'cu-late  (6-pfir'kfi-lat) )  a.  [L.  operculatus ,  p.  p.  of 
O-per'cu-lat'ed  (-lat'Sd)  f  operculare  to  furnish  with  a 
lid,  fr.  operculum  lid.]  Having  a  lid,  or  operculum,  as 
the  capsule  of  a  moss  or,  Zool.,  (1)  most  prosobranchiate 
gastropods,  and  (2)  most  existing  fishes,  the  sharks  and 
rays  excepted. 

O-per'cu-li-form  (o-pGr'ku-li-f6rm ;  Bp'er-ku'-),  a.  [L. 
operculum  a  cover  -f  -form :  cf.  F.  operculiforme .]  Re¬ 
sembling  a  lid,  or  operculum. 


o'p  enable  (5'p’n-d-b’l),  a. 
See  -able. 

o'pen-beak  .  n.  An  openbill. 
o'pen  cut',  a.,  adv.,  if  to.  Min¬ 
imi.  Opencast. 

o'pend.  Opened.  Ref.  Sp. 
o' pen-doored',  a.  Having  the 
door  or  doors  open  ;  hence, 
hospitable.  [of  open-eyed. I 
o'pen  ey'ed  ly  (-I'fd-1T).  adv. \ 
o  pen-face  .  a.  Open-faced, 
o'pen-gait'ed,  a.  Having  an 
open  gait;  — said  of  a  trotter. 
See  open  g  a  it. 

open  hand  knot.  See  2d  knot.  to. 
o'pen-head  ,  «.  tf  adv.  Open- 
beaded.  Ohs. 


o 'pen -head  ed,  a.  if  adv.  Bare- 
heuded.  Obs. 

o'pen-her',  a.  [See  open,  a.  ; 
li  a  i  it.]  Bareheaded.  Ohs. 
openliche,  a.  Open;  public; 
manifest.  Obs. 

o'pen-ly.  adv.  of  open.  See  -ly. 
o'pen-mind  ed,  a.  Having  an 
open  mind  ;  receptive  of  acu¬ 
men  ts  or  ideas.— o  pen-mind  ed- 
ness.  n.  _ 

o'pen-mouthed'  grunt.  See 
grunt,  to.,  2. 

o'pen-mouthed 'ness  (-moutbd  - 

nPs;  -moutht'nSs),  «•  See  -ness. 
o' pen-tide',  n.  =  open  time. 


o'pen-tim  bered.  a.  Having 

the  timbers  open  or  exposed. 
See  open-timber  roof. 

||  o'pe-ra  (5p'C-rd),  to.,  pi.  of 
OPUS. 

op'er-a-ble  (5p'Sr-d-b’h,  a. 
Practicable;  admitting  of  being 
done.  Rare.— ~  n.  A  thing  that 
may  be  done.  Rare. 
op'er-a  bly  (5p'Pr-d-blT),  adv. 
of  operable.  See -ly 


or  labor  ;  it  is  worth  while. 

op'e-ra-girla  .  u.  =  dancing- 
girls. 

||  o'pe-ra  se'rl-a  (O'p  a-r  ii  s  a'- 
rP-a).  [It.]  Serious  or  tragic 
opera  ;  grand  opera, 
op  er  a-tee'  (0  p'P  r-ft-t  e'),  to. 
One  who  is  operated  on. 
op  er-at'ic  (  Rt'lk),  a.  [J..  ope¬ 
ratus,  p.  p.]  Working  ;  opera¬ 
tive.  Rare. 

op'er-at'I-cal-ly,  adv.  of  oper¬ 
atic. 

op'er-at  ing  (Sp'Pr-at'Yng),  p. 

n.  of  operate.  —  op- 
See  cost,  to.,  G. 
(-a'shtfn-dl),  a. 


Math.  Referring  to  operations  ; 

as,  operational  calculus, 
op'er-a-tive-ly,  adv.  of  opera¬ 
tive. 

OD'er-a-tive-nesa.  to.  See -ness. 
op'er-a- tiv'i-ty  (h  p'S  r-.l-t  T  v'Y- 
ti),  n.  Quality  of  being  opera¬ 
tive.  Rare. 

op'er-a-tize  (5p'Sr-d-tTz),  v.  t. 
To  make  into  opera.  Rare. 
op'er-a-to-ry.  a.  Operative.  Obs. 
op'er  a-to-ry.  ».  [LL.  operato- 
ro/i//.]  A  laboratory, 
op'er-a  trees  (8p'5r-a'tr8»),  n. 
A  female  operator.  Rare. 
op'er-a-trice  (5p'?r-a-trYs).  n. 
[F.  optfra trice.]  Operatress.  Ohs. 


op'er-a'trix  (-a'trYks),  n.  .  L. 
j'l.  -trices  (-d-trl'sez).  [L.] 
A  female  operator.  Rai  e. 
oper'cled  (Cs-pOr'k’ld;  5'- 
per-),  a.  Operculate. 
o-per'cu-la  (5-pQr'kd-ld),  w.t 
pi.  of  operculum.  [ 01  s.  | 

o-per'cu-late.  v.  t.  To  cover  I 
o-per'cu-lif'er-ou*  (f>-p  f>  r  k  fl- 
1 1  f'?  r-j<  s),  a.  {operculum  -f 
-ferous.]  Zool.  Operculate. 
o-per  cu-lig'e-nou*  (-lYj'P-ntls), 
a.  {operculum  -+-  -genous.]  Zool. 
Producing  an  operculum, 
o-per  cu-lig'er-oua  (-5  r-u  s).  a. 
[operculum  +  -gerous.]  Zool. 
Operculate. 


|l  o'pe-ra  bur  fa  (o'pa-ra  boof'- 
fii).  [It.]  =  opera  bouffe. 
o'pe-r®  (hp'e-rg),  n.  pi  [L.] 

Rom.  Law.  See  patron.  pr.  V  vb. 

i  o'pe-rae  pre'ti-um  est.  [I.  ]  eratlng  cost. 
Lit.,  it  is  a  reward  for  trouble  '  on  er-a'tion- al 


food,  foot ;  out,  oil ;  chair  ;  go  ;  8inj-,  ii)k  ;  then,  thin;  nature,  verdure  (250) ;  K  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144) ;  bojr ;  yet;  zh_z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §J  in  Quids. 

Full  explanations  of  Abbreviations,  Signs,  etc..  Immediately  precede  the  Vocabulary. 
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OPIATE 


O-per'cu  lum  (ft-pfir'ktt-Ifim),  n. ;  pi.  L.  -la  (-Id),  E.  -lumb 
(-l«mz).  [L.,  a  cover  or  lid,  fr.  opcrire  to  cover.!  1.  Hot. 
a  A  lid,  or  covering  flap, as  of  a  iuo68  capsule,  of  a  pyxidiura 
in  seed  plants,  of  the  pitcher  in  Nepenlhes.  b  The  calyx 
limb  in  Eucalyptus. 

2.  A  not.  Any  of  several  convolutions  bordering  the  fis¬ 
sure  of  Sylvius  and  concealing  the  island  of  Keil. 

3.  Zobl.  A  lidlike  process  or  part,  as  :  a  The  horny  or 
Bhelly  plate  developed  on  the  posterior  dorsal  surface  of 
the  foot  in  many  gastropod  mollusks  (esp.  in  Prosobran- 
chiata,  rarely  in  Opisthobrancliiata  or  Pulmonata)  and 
serving  to  close  the  shell  when  the  animal  is  retracted, 
b  The  two  or  more  movable  plates  of  the  shell  of  a  bar¬ 
nacle.  c  In  the  king  crab,  the  first  pair  of  abdominal  ap¬ 
pendages,  which  are  united  and  cover  the  other  pairs,  d 
In  the  spiders,  one  of  the  small  plates  covering  the  ori¬ 
fice  of  a  trachea,  or  lung  sac.  e  In  most  fishes  and  some 
amphibians,  the  fold  of  integument,  usually  supported  by 
bony  plates,  which  protects  the  gills  ;  the  gill  cover,  f 
The  principal  bony  plate  of  the  gill  cover ;  the  opercle. 
See  OPERCULAR  BONES. 

op'er-et'ta  (Sp'er-gt'a),  n. ;  Jt.pl.  -TE  (//.  8'pS-rSt.'ta).  [It., 
dim.  of  opera.]  Music.  A  short,  light,  musical  drama, 
op'er  ose  (5p'er-os),  a.  [L.  operosus ,  fr.  opn-a  pains,  la¬ 
bor,  opus ,  operis ,  work,  labor.]  1.  Wrought  with  labor  ; 
requiring  or  involving  labor;  laborious;  elaborate;  tedi¬ 
ous  ;  wearisome.  “  Operose  proceeding.”  Burke.  14  A 
very  operose  calculation.”  De  Quincey. 

2.  Laborious;  diligent;  busy;  —  said  of  persons. 

—  op'er  ose'ly.  adv.  —  op'er  ose  ness.  n. 

0*phe'li-a  (o-fe'lT-d  ;  o-fel'yd),  n.  [Cf.  L.  Of  el  i  a,  Of  elfin, 
Of  Ha,  Of  Ilia,  Gr.  ’(_)</  eAAia,  ’O^iAAca.]  1.  Fern.  prop, 
name.  F.  Ophelie  (o'fa'le'). 

2.  The  beautiful  daughter  of  Polonius  in  Shakespeare’s 
“  Hamlet.”  She  goes  mad  because  of  Hamlet’s  treatment 
of  her  and  his  killing  of  her  father,  and  is  drowned. 

3.  [/.  c.]  A  bluish  pink  or  violet  color, 
oph'i-cal'cite  (of'T-kXl'sit),  n.  [Cf.  ophiolite;  calcite.] 

Petrog.  Crystalline  limestone  or  marble  spotted  with  green¬ 
ish  serpentine  ;  ophiolite  ;  verd  antique, 
oph'i-cleide  (of'T-klld),  n.  [F.  ophicleide ,  fr.  Gr.  6 */> tv  a 
serpent  -f-  *Aeis,  gen.  *Aei5<k,  a  key.  So  named  because 
it  was  in  effect  the  old  woodon  serpent,  with  keys  added.] 
Music,  a  A  large  brass  wind  instrument  of  the  keyed-bugle 
class,  consisting  of  a  large  tapering  tube,  bent  double  and 
provided  with  finger  keys  and  a  cupped  mouthpiece.  Its 
tones  are  deep,  resonant,  and  strong,  with  a  compass  of 
three  octaves,  but  it  is  now  generally  supplanted  in  the 
orchestra  by  the  tuba,  b  A  powerful  organ  reed  stop ;  — 
now  usually  called  tuba. 

0  phid'i-a  (o-fid'T-d),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  dim.  fr.  Gr.  o</>k  a 
snake.]  Zo'ol.  The  division  of  reptiles  consisting  of  the 
snakes  or  serpents.  It  ranks  as  an  order,  or  as  a  suborder 
of  the  order  Squamata.  See  snake. 

o-phid'i-an  (-an),  a.  Z(Ml.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Ophidia, 
or  snakes.  —  n.  A  snake. 

Oph  i  di'i  dae  (5f'i-di'i-de  ;  o'fT-),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  fr.  the 
generic  name  Ophidian,  fr.  L.  ophidion  a  fish  resembling 
the  conger,  fr.  Gr.  c<f>i6iov,  dim.  of  o<b  19  a  serpent.]  Zo'ol. 
A  family  of  elongate,  compressed,  somewhat  eel-shaped 
acantliopterygian  fishes  having  a  tapering  tail,  confluent 
dorsal 
and  anal 
fins,  and 

the  ven-  _ 

tral  fins  a.  One  of  the  Ophidiidaj  ( Rissola  mar-  4 
situated  ginata). 

on  the  throat  and  appearing  like  barbels.  O-pllid'i  on  (o- 
fTd'T-3n)  is  the  typical  genus.  —  o-phid'i-oid  (-oid),  a.  A-  n. 
oph'i  0-  (5FT-6-;  o'fT-o-).  A  combining  form  from  the 
Greek  o <£19,  a  serpent. 

Oph  i-o  glos  sa'ce  ae  (-gl5-sa'se-e),  n.  pi.  [NL.  See  Ophi- 
0GLOS8UM.]  Bot.  A  family  of  fern  allies,  the  adder’s- 
tongue  family,  either  placed  in  the  order  Filicalcs  or  re¬ 
garded  as  constituting  a  distinct  order,  Oph  i-0  glos-sa'- 
les  (-lez).  They  are  more  or  less  succulent  plants  with  a 


stem  and  usually  a  single  leaf  or  frond,  the  sporophylls 
forming  a  spike  or  panicle,  and  the  sporangia  opening  by 
transverse  slits.  The  prothallia  are  subterranean  bodies 
without  chlorophyll.  The  family  contains  b  genera,  includ¬ 
ing  Ophioglossuin  and  B  >t nj'  hium.  —  OPh  i  0-gl0S-sa'- 
ceous  (SfM-o-glb-sa'shas  ;  0  iT-o-),  a. 

Oph  i  0  glos'sum  t-gl5s'i2in),  n.  [NL. ; 
ophio-  -f-  Gr.  y\u>ao"*  tongue.]  Bot.  A 
widely  distributed  genus  of  pteridophy- 
tous  plants,  the  adder’s-tongues,  typifying 
the  family  Ophioglossaceae.  They  have  a 
solitary  simple  leaf  or  frond,  with  netted 
venation,  and  a  terminal  spike  formed  of 
two  rows  of  coalescent  sporangia, 
oph'i  oid  (5f'T-oid  ;  o'fT-),  a.  [ophio-  + 

-oid.]  Like,  or  pertaining  to,  snakes, 
oph'i-o  man  cy  (-fc-mSn'si),  n.  [ophio-  -f- 
-money.]  Divination  by  obserxation  of 
serpents. 

O-phi'on  (o-fi'5n),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  b<U(ov, 
name  of  a  fabulous  animal.]  Zo'ol.  A 
widely  distributed  genus  of  ichneumon 
flies  having  a  compressed  abdomen.  They 
are  usually  of  small  size  and  yellow  color, 
and  infest  the  caterpillars  of  various 
moths,  laying  in  them  a  single  egg.  It  is 
the  type  of  a  family,  Qph  i  on'i  d£B 
T-5n'T-de ;  o'fT-),  or  more  often  a  subfami¬ 
ly,  Oph  i  0  ni'nae  (of'T-o-ni'ne  ;  o'fT-). 

Oph'ism  (Sf'Tz’m;  o'fTz’m),  71.  1.  Doc¬ 
trines  and  rites  of  the  Ophites. 

2.  [/.  c.]  Serpent  worship  or  the  use  of  Ophioglossum  ( O. 
serpents  as  magical  agencies.  See  snake  ,lIuch 

DANCE. 

oph'ite  (bf'it  ;  o'flt ;  277),  a.  [Gr.  o^itt?1?,  fr.  o$i9  ser¬ 
pent.]  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  like,  a  serpent ;  serpentine.  R. 
oph'ite,  n.  [L.  ophites ,  Gr.  6</mtt/9  (sc.  A <.0o?),  a  kind  of 
marble  spotted  like  a  serpent.]  Petrog.  A  variety  of  dia¬ 
base  of  a  green  color,  whose  augite  is  altered  to  uralite.  The 
rock  occurring  in  the  Pyrenees  was  first  given  the  name. 
Oph'ite,  n.  [L.  Ophitae,  pi.  See  ophite,  a.]  Eccl.Hist. 
One  of  a  sect,  or  group  of  sects  including  the  Naassenes 
and  Perates,  of  Gnostics  who  revered  the  serpent  as  the 
symbol  of  the  hidden,  divine  wisdom. 

O-phit'ic  (o-fTt'Tk),  a.  Petrog.  Of  the  nature  of,  or  pert, 
to,  ophite  ;  having  a  rock  fabric  in  which  lath-shaped 
plagioclase  crystals  are  inclosed  wholly  or  in  part  in  later 
formed  augite,  as  commonly  seen  in  diabase  ;  intersertal. 
O-phit'iC,  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Ophites. 

Oph  i-u'chus  (5f'T-u'kas ;  o'fT-),  n. ;  gen.  Ophiuchi  (-ki). 
[L.,  fr.  Gr.  cx/uoOxov,  lit.,  holding  a  serpent ;  6^19  a  serpent 
-f-  to  hold.]  Astron.  A  constellation  just  south  of  Her¬ 
cules,  represented  on  pictorial  charts  as  a  man  holding  the 
Serpent  in  his  hands  ;  —  called  also  Serpentarius. 
oph  i-U'ran  (-u'rftn),  a.  Zo'ol.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the 
Ophiuroidea.  —  n.  One  of  the  Ophiuroidea  ;  a  brittle  star. 
Oph'i-u-roi'de-a  (-u-roi'de-d),  n.  pi.  Also  Oph  1-u'ri-oi'- 
de-a.  [NL.  ;  ophio- -f-  Gr.  ovpd  tail  -{-  el.>09  form.]  Zo'ol. 
A  class  of  echinoderms  including  the  brittle  stars  and  bas¬ 
ket  fishes.  They  resemble  the  starfishes,  but  have  slen¬ 
der  flexible  arms  which  are  always  sharply  marked  off 
from  the  central  disk  and  contain  no  cieca  of  the  intestine 
or  prolongations  of  the  reproductive  organs.  The  anus  is 
absent,  the  madreporite  lies  near  the  mouth  on  the  ventral 
surface,  there  ore  no  ambulacral  grooves,  and  the  ambula¬ 
cra  lack  ampullae  and  suckers.  They  crawl  about  on  the 
bottom  or  swim  by  active  movements  of  the  arms,  which 
are  often  very  brittle,  hence  the  name  brittle  stars.  They 
are  commonly  divided  into  two  orders:  Ophiurida,  those 
with  simple  arms,  and  Euryalida,  those  with  branched 
arms.  —  oph'i  u'roid  (-u'roid),  a.  &  n.  —  oph  i-u-roi'de  an 
(-u-roi'de-dn),  a.  Sr  n. 

oph'ry  on  (5f'rT-5n),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  b<f>pv<>  brow.]  Cra- 
niol.  The  juncture  of  the  median  line  of  the  face  with  a 
transverse  line  across  the  narrowest  part  of  the  forehead. 
See  CRANIOMETRY,  JlluSt. 

oph  thal'mi  a  (5f-th51'mT-d),  n.  [L.  ophthalmia ,  fr.  Gr. 
o£ 0a Amici,  fr.  b<t>9a\p.6<;  the  eye,  akin  to  E.  optic.  See  optic.] 


Med.  An  inflammation  of  the  membranes  or  coats  of  the 
eye  or  of  the  eyeball. 

oph-thal'mic  (6f-th51'mTk  ;  277),  a.  [Gr.  64>0a\p.u<6<; :  cf. 
F.  ophthalmique.  See  ophthalmia.]  Anal.  Of,  pertaining 
to,  or  in  the  region  of,  the  eye  ;  ocular, 
ophthalmic  artery.  Ana/.,  a  branch  of  the  internal  carotid 
which  accompanies  the  Optic  nerve  through  the  optic  fora¬ 
men  into  the  orbit  and  supplies  the  eye  and  adjacent 
structures.  —  o.  ganglion.  Anal.,  the  ciliary  ganglion.  —  o. 
nerve,  Ana/.,  the  first  division  of  the  trigeminal  nerve,  aris¬ 
ing  from  the  Gasserian  ganglion  and  by  its  branches  sup¬ 
plying  the  lachrymal  gland,  eyelids,  ciliary  muscle,  nose, 
forehead,  etc.  It  is  a  sensory  nerve.  — o.  segment  or  ring, 
Zo'ol.,  in  arthropods,  the  segment  which  bears  the  eyes. 
It  is  rarely  distinguishable, Ibut  in  Squilla  it  is  free.  o. 
vein.  A n at.,  either  of  two  small  veins,  a  superior  and  infe¬ 
rior,  which  pass  from  the  orbit,  through  the  sphenoidal 
fissure,  to  the  cavernous  sinus, 
oph  thal-mi'tis  ibf'th&l-mi'tTs),  n.  [NL. ;  ophlhahno-  -f- 
-itis.]  Med.  Ophthalmia. —  oph'thal-mit'ic  (-mTt'Tk),  a. 
oph  thal'mo  (5f-th5i'm6-),  ophthalm  .  Combining  form 
from  Greek  oc/>0 a\pos,  eye. 

oph'thal  raol'o-gy  (5f'thXl-mol'6-jT),  n.  [ ophthalmo -  -f- 
'l°yy>]  The  science  which  treats  of  the  structure,  func¬ 
tions,  and  diseases  of  the  eye.  —  oph  thal'mo  log'ic  (5f- 
thSl'mo-lbj'Tk),  oph  thal  mo  log'i-cal  (-T-kfil),  a.—  oph'- 
thal  mol'o-glst  (of'thai-mbl'o-jist),  n. 
oph  thal-mom'e-ter  (-ni5m'e-ter),  n.  [ ophthalmo -  +  -me¬ 
ter.]  Physiol.  An  instrument  devised  by  Helmholtz  for 
measuring  the  size  of  a  reflected  image  on  the  convex  sur¬ 
face  of  the  cornea  and  lens  of  the  eye,  by  which  their 
curvature  can  be  ascertained. 

oph  thal-mom'e  try  (  -mSm'e-trT),  n.  [ ophthalmo -  -f-  -me- 
try.]  Med.  Measurement  of  the  refraction  of  the  eye,  as 
by  the  ophthalmometer.  —  oph-thal' mo-met'ric  (5f-thSl'- 
mo-in6t'iTk),  oph  thal  mo  met'ri-cal  (-rT-kfilJ,  a. 
oph  thal-mop'a  thy  (of'thai-mbp'd-thT),  71.  [ ophthahno - 
-f-  - pathy .]  Med.  Any  disease  of  the  eyes, 
oph-thal  mo  ple'gl  a  (5f-th51/m6-ple'jT-a),  n.  Also  oph- 
thal'mo  pie  gy  (-ple'jT).  [NL.  ophthalmoplegia ;  oph¬ 
thalmo-  -f-  -plegia.]  Med.  Paralysis  of  the  muscles  of  the 
eye.  —  oph  thal  mo-pleg'lc  (  plgj'Tk  ;  ple'jTk),  a. 
oph-thal'mo  scope  (bf-thSl'mo-skop),  n.  [ ophthalmo-  -f* 
-scope.]  Physiol.  An  instrument  for 
viewing  the  interior  of  the  eye,  particu¬ 
larly  the  retina.  It  consists  usually  of 
a  concave  mirror  having  a  hole  in  the 
center  through  which  the  observer  ex¬ 
amines  the  eye  with  or  without  the  aid 
of  lenses.  Light  is  thrown  into  the  eye 
by  the  mirror,  is  reflected  there,  and  re¬ 
turns  through  the  opening  in  the  mir¬ 
ror  to  the  eye  of  the  observer.  —  OPh- 
thal  mo  scop'ic  (  skbp'Tk),  -scop'i-cal 
(-T-kdl),  a. 

oph  thal  mos'eo-pist  ^  (5f'th31-mos'ko- 
pTst ;  bf-thXl'mo-sko'pTst),  n.  One  skilled 
in  the  use  of  the  ophthalmoscope, 
oph  thal-mos'co  py  i-pT),  w.  1.  A  branch 
of  physiognomy  which  deduces  the 
knowledge  of  a  person’s  temper  and 
character  from  the  appearance  of  the 
eyes.  Ohs.  or  R. 

2.  Examination  of  the  eye  with  the  oph¬ 
thalmoscope. 

-o'pl-a  ( -o'pT-a),  -o'py  (-o'pT).  [Gr.  -amta 
(as  in  dM/3Avto7rca  amblyopia),  fr.  unf/,  eye.]  A  com¬ 

bining  form  signifying  sight ,  vision  ;  as,  amblyopia,  am- 
bl.y opy,  myopia,  presbyopia,  etc.  Cf.  -opsia. 

O'pi-ane  (o'pT-an),  v.  [From  opium.]  Narcotine.  Obs. 
o  pi-an'ic  (o'pT-Xn'Tk),  a.  [From  opiane.]  Org.  Chem. 
Designating,  or  pertaining  to,  a  bitter, crystalline,  aldehyde 
acid,  CbH2(0CH.{)2(CH0)(C02H),  obtained  by  the  oxida¬ 
tion  of  narcotine,  and  otherwise. 

o'pl  an  yl  (o'pT-Xn'Tl),  n.  [opianxc  -f-  -///.]  Org.  Che7n. 
a  Meconin.  Obs.  b  The  univalent  radical  C10HyO4,  the 
radical  of  opianic  acid.  Cf.  benzoyl. 

O'pi-ate  (o'pT-at),  n.  [From  opium  :  cf.  F.  opiat,  OF.  also 


Opthalmoscope. 


opere,  n.  Work.  Obs. 
li  o'pe-re  ci-ta'to  (Op'C-rc).  [L.] 
In  tnc  work  quoted, 
o-per'i-ment,  n.  [L.  operimen- 
1 A  covering.  Obs. 

o'pe  ris  fe-ren'dl  (Cp't-rTB). 
[L..  (right)  of  the  work,  i.  e. 
building,  to  be  supported.]  See 
SERVITUDE,  Law. 
op  er-oa'l-ty  (5  p'S  r-5  s'T-t  T).  n. 
[I.,  operositas.]  Operosenets ; 
laboriouaneBS.  Rare. 
op'er-ous,  a.  Operose.  Obs. — 
op'er-ous-ly,  adv.  Obs. 
op  er-ta'ne-ouB,  a.  [L.  operta- 
in  »f.<j.]  Hidden  ;  private.  Obs. 
Operydea.  -f  Hesperides. 
ope'tide',  n.  Opentide.  Obs. 
opeyne.  i*  open,  v. 

Oph.  +  OAF. 

110-phan'nim,  0-phan'im  (ti¬ 
ffin'  lm),n.  pi.  [Heb.  ophanntm.  1 
Lit.,  wheels:  —  in  the  Book  of 
Enoch,  an  order  of  angels. 
O'phel  ( 5'fSl).  Bib. 

O-pnel'ic  (A-fCl'Tk),  a.  Org. 
Chem.  Noting  an  acid  extracted 
from  chirnta  (  Ophelia  chirata ). 
Oph'e  ra  (5f'5-rd).  D.  Bib. 
Oph'i-an  (5  f'Uin),  n.  [Gr. 
’0<f>iai/ol,  pi.,  in  Clement  of 
Alexandria.]  Eccl.  Ilist.  = 
Ophite. 

o  phi'a  eis  (f»-fI'd-sYs),  n.  [Gr. 
d«f>ia<rt9  bald  place  on  the  head.] 
A  disease  causing  baldness.  Obs. 
oph'le  (8f'ik),  a.  [Gr. 
serpent.]  Of  or  pertaining  to 
serpents  ;  as,  ophic  worship, 
oph'ic,  a.  Ophidian.  Rare. 
Oph'i-ce-phal'  i-das  (Sri-se-fai'- 
Y-de  ;  O'tY-),  n.  pi.  [NL.  ;  Gr. 
o«f)i9  serpent  4-  /ce^aArj  head.] 
Zobl.  A  family  of  ncnnthopti  r- 
ygian  fishes  constituted  by  the 
snakehead  mullets.  The ’typi¬ 
cal  genus  is  Oph'i-ceph'a-lus 
f-sf  f'rt-hts).  —  oph  i-ceph'a-loid 
C-loid),  a.  V  n. 

Oph  ich  thy'i-dae  (5f'Yk-thT'Y- 
de  ;  o'fYk-),  n.  pi.  *  [NL.  ;  Gr. 
0<f>t9  serpent  4-  fish.] 

Zook  The  family  constituted  by 


the  6nuke  eels.  —  o-phich'thy- 
oid  (8-fYk'thY-oid ),  a.  V  n. 
oph'i-clei'de  an  (5  f'l-k  1  T'd  t!- 
O.  n).  a.  Of  or  like  an  ophicleide. 
oph'i-cleid  ist,  n.  A  player  on 
tnc  ophicleide. 

O-phid  i-o  ba-tra'chi-a  (o-fYd'Y- 
r.-bfi-tra'kY-d),  n.pl.  [NL.  ;  Gr. 
c&iSlov  little  snake  4-  Hatra- 
rhia.)  Svn.  of  G ymnopiiiona. 
O-phid  i-ol'de  a  (-oi'df-ii ),  n.  pi. 
[NL.  ;  Oph i< lion  4-  -aid.]  Zobl. 
A  superfainily  comprising  the 
Ophidiid®,  ifrotuliila1.  and  re¬ 
lated  families.  [Ophidian.  A. I 
o-phid'i-ous  (fi-f  Y  d'Y-tl  s),  «.| 
O-phid'i-um  (•wm),  n.  [NL.] 
Zoitl.  Syn.  of  Ophidion. 
oph  i-dol'o-gist  (5f/Y-d51'6-jYst; 
o'fY-),  oph  i-dol'o  gy  (-jY),  etc. 
=  ophiolooist,  etc. 

Oph'l-o-ba  tra'chi-a  (8f'Y-A-ba- 
tra'kY-a  ;  O'fY-),  n.  pi.  Zobl.  = 
Ophidioratrachia. 

Oph  i  o-ce-phal'i-dae  (-s*-fal'Y- 
de).  a.  /it.,  Oph  i-o-ceph'a-lus 
f-s?t'd-l«8),  n.  [NL.]  Syns.  of 
Oph  iceph  alid.e,  -cepha  lu  s. 

—  o'phl-o-ceph'a-lold.  a.  Sr  11. 
0ph  i-og'e-ne8  (Of'Y-Cj'f-iiez  ; 
5'fY-),  ».  pi.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  o</> c- 
oycvrjy  serpent-gendered.]  A 
mythical  race  ol‘  the  Hellespont 
wnose  touch  cured  snake  bites, 
oph  i-og'ra-phy  (-Og'rd-fY),  n. 
[ophio-  4-  -graph  1/.]  Zobl.  Sci¬ 
entific  description  of  serpents, 
oph  1-ol'a-ter  (-8  l'd-t  6  r),  n. 

|  [ophio-  4-  -later.]  A  serpent  wor¬ 
shiper. 

oph  i-ol'a-try  (-trY),  n.  Serpent 
worship.  —  o  p  h'i-o  l'a-t  r  o  u  8 

(-tr«s),  a. 

oph'i  o-lite'  (5f'Y-MTt'  ;  fi'fY-), 
I  n.  [ophio-  4-  -/<7e.]  Petrog.  a 
1  Serpentine.  Obs.  b  Ojihicalcite. 

—  oph  i-o  lit'le  (-ltt'Yk),  a. 
ophi-ol'o-gy  f-81'o-jY).  n. 

I  f ophio -  4-  -form. J  Natural  his- 
1  tory  tlmt  treats  of  the  ophidians. 

—  oph  i  o-log'ic  (-b-lfij'Yk  i.oph'- 
i-o-log'i  cal  <-Y-k(Jl),  a.  —  oph'i- 
ol'o-gist  (-fil'fi-jYst),  v. 

Oph  i-o  mor'phaUA-mGr'fd),  w 


pi.  (NL.  See ophiomorphic.J 

Zobl.  Syn.  of  Gymnophiona.  — 
oph'i  o-morph'  (5f'Y-0-m6rf'; 
o'fT-),  w. 

oph'i  -  o-m  or' phi  c  (-fYk),  oph'i-o- 
mor'phou*  (-fds),  a.  [ophio-  + 

- morphic ,  -morphous.]  Having 
the  form  of  a  serpent  ;  of  or  per¬ 
taining  to  the  Ophiomorphn. 
oph  i-oph'a-gous  (-Cf'd-pts),  a. 
[ophio-  4-  -phagous.]  Zobl.  Feed¬ 
ing  on  serpents. 

Oph  i-oph'a-gus  f-giis),  n.  [NL. 
See  ophiophaoops.]  Zobl.  The 
genuscontaining  the  kingcobra 
oph'i-o-plu'te-us  (Of'Y-O-pldo'- 
te-ff.8  ;  5'ft-  ;  243),  n.  [NL.  ; 
ophio-  4-  vluteus. J  Zobl.  The 
pluteus  01  an  ophmran. 

Oph  i-o-Bau'rus  (-s6'rus),n.  Syn. 
of  Oph isauri’s. 

oph'i-o-8Cor'o-don.  n.  [Gr.  otfuo- 
(TKopoSov. J  Wild  garlic.  Obs. 
oph  i-o  staph'y  le  (Of'Y-Ti-stftf'Y- 
le  ;  O'fY-),  w.  [Gr.  b<tuoorTa<f>v- 
Aij.J  Lit.,  snake  grape  ;  a  kind 
of  caper. 

O'phir  (fi'fPr),  n.  [Heb.  Ophxr.] 
Bib.  1.  Son  of  Joktan.  GVw.x.2fi. 
2.  A  region  frequently  men¬ 
tioned  in  the  Old  Testament  ns 
the  source  of  gold  and  variously 
identified  as  located  in  Africa, 
India,  Arabia,  Ceylon,  and  the 
Malav  Peninsula.  1  Kings  x.  11. 
Oph  i-sau'rus  (5  f'Y-s  o'r  u  s  ; 
5'fY-),  n.  [NL.:  Gr.  o<f> iv  snake 
h — .noMriiS?]  Zobl.  A  genu6  of 
lizards  consisting  of  the  glass 
snakes.  [pentine.  Obs.  I 

o-phit'i-cal.  0.  Ophitic  :  eer-i 
Oph'i  tism  (Of'Y-tYz’m  ;  o'fT-), 
v.  Opliism. 

Oph  i  u'ra  (-O'rd),  n.  [NL.  ; 
ophio-  4-  Gr.  ovpd  tail.]  Zobl.  A 
genus  of  typical  ophiurnns,  in 
old  classifications  used  in  a  very 
broad  sense,  including  many 
forms  now  placed  in  otner  gen¬ 
era.  [Syn.  of  Ophiurida. | 
Oph'i-u'rae  (-re),  n.  pi.  [NL.][ 
Oph  i-u're-a  C-rC-e),  n.pl.  LNL.] 
=  Ophiurida. 


Oph  i-u'ri-da  (-rY-dd),  n.  pi. 

[NL.)  See  Ophiuroidea. 

Oph  i-u-rid'e-a  (-0-rYd'C-d),  n. 
pi.  [NL.]  Syn.  of  Ophiurida 
or  of  Ophiuroidea. 

Oph  i  u  rl  oi'de-a  (-G'rY-oi'dP- 
d).  Var.  of  Ophiuroidea.  — 
oph'i-u'ri  old  (-Q'rY-oid),a.  Sr  n. 
Oph'ni  (Cf'nl).  Bib. 

Oph'rah  (  rd).  Bib. 


Oph'rys  (tff'rTs).  n.  [L. 
with  two  leaves,  bif< 


,  a  plant 


brow,  eyebrow.]  Bot.  a 
Syn. of  Arachnites,  b  A  genus 
of  orchids,  the  twnyblades,  of 
the  north  temperate’ and  arctic 
zones.  They  are  6irmll  plants 
with  two  opposite  leaves  mid¬ 
way  on  the  stem,  and  a  raceme 
of  greenish  spurless  flowers, 
oph  thal-mal'gi-atCf'th&l-m&l'- 
ji-d),  n.  [NL.  ;  ophthalmo-  4- 
-algia.  1  Med.  Pain  in  the  ej’e. 
—  oph  thal-mal'gic  (-jYk),  n.’ 
oph-thal  ma-tro'phi-a ( fif-th&K- 
md-tr6'fY-d). u.  [Nly.  ;  ophthal¬ 
mo-  +  atrophia.]  Med.  Atrophy 
I  of  the  eyeball. 

oph  thal-raec'to-my  (Bf'thfil- 

|  mCk'to-mY),  it.  [ ophthalmo-  4- 
I  -rctomy.]  Sled.  Excision  of  an 
!  eyeball. 

oph-thal 'ml-ac  (Qf-thfil'mY-Hk), 

\  t>.  One  having  ophthalmia, 
oph-thal  mi-a'ter  (Sf-thftPmY- 
a'ter),  n.  [ophthalmo-  4-  Gr. 
larrip  healer.]  An  oculist.  Rare. 
oph-thal  mi-at'rics  (-at'riks), 
n.pl. [ophthalmo-  +  Gr.iarpt/cb? 
of  a  physician.)  Med.  Treatment 
!  of  diseases  of  tne  eye. 
op  h-  thal '  mi-ous(  8  f- 1 1 1  ftl '  m  Y-  n  s), 
a.  Affected  with  ophthalmia, 
oph-thal 'mist  (-mYst),  n.  An 
ophthalmologist  Obs.  or  R. 
oph-thal'mite  (-mTt),  11.  [Gr. 
b<t>0ahix6<>  eye.)  An  eyestalk. 
o  p  h-t  h  a  1  in  o-b  1  e  n  nor-rhe'a 
(-mO-blCn'd-re'd),  or  -rhoe'a.  n. 
[NL.]  Med.  Blennorrhea  of  the 
conjunctiva. 

oph-thal  mo-car  ci-no'ma,  n. 

[NL.;  oiihthalmo-  -+-  carcinoma.] 
Mtd.  Cancer  of  the  eye. 


ale,  senate,  efire,  lim,  dccount,  arm.  ask,  sofd ;  e 


oph-thal'mo-cele,  n.  [ophthal¬ 

mo-  4-  -eele.]  Med.  Abnormal 
protrusion  of  the  eyeball, 
oph-thal  mo-co'pi-a.  11.  [NL.  ; 
ophthalmo-  ■+■  Gr.  N07T05  fa¬ 
tigue.]  Med.  =  ASTHENOPIA, 
oph-thal  mo  di  a-stirn'e-ter,  n. 
[See  ophthalmo-;  DIASTIME- 
tkr  ]  Med.  An  instrument  to 
adjust  the  distance  between  the 
eyes  and  lenses,  as  of  spectacles, 
oph  thal  mo  dy  na  mom'e -ter, 
//.  [See  OPH  i  II  \l  MO-  :  DYNA¬ 
MOMETER.]  Med.  An  instrument 
used  to  determine  the  nearest 
point  to  which  the  two  eyes  can 
be  made  to  converge, 
oph  thal  mo-dyn'i-a  (Rf-thftl'- 
m6-dTn'Y-d;  -al'nY-d),  u.  [NL.; 
ophthalmo-  4-  -odynia.]  Med. 
Pain  in  the  eye. 

oph  thal-mog'ra-phy  (Sf'thai- 
in8g'rd-fY),  n.  [np/ithalmo-  4- 
•graphy. ]  Description  of  the  eye. 
oph  thal  mo-leu'co  scope.  or 
-leu'ko-SCOpe,  u.  [ophthalmo-  4- 
leuco-  -I — «ca/ic.]  Met/.  An  ap¬ 
paratus  for  testing  the  color 
sense  by  means  of  colors  pro¬ 
duced  bv  polarized  light, 
oph-thal'mo-lith,  n.  [ophthal¬ 
mo-  4-  -lith.j  A  lachrymal  cal¬ 
culus. 

oph-thal  moma-la'cl-a,  n. 

[NL.  ;  ophthalmo-  4-  malacia.] 
Med.  A  rare  affection  of  the  eye 
marked  by  lowered  intraocular 
tension  and  diminution  in  the 
size  of  the  eyeball, 
oph  thal'mo  phore  (fif-thal'mfi- 
lor),  oph-thal  mo-pho'ri-ura 
(-fO'rY-fim  ;  201),  //.  [ophthal¬ 
mo-  4-  -fdt ore.]  Zobl.  Anomma- 
tophore.  -  oph  thal-moph'o- 
rous  (8f'thttl-mof'o-r^s),  a. 
oph  thal  moph'thi-si8  (8lvtbai- 
mOf'thY-sTs),  n.  [NL.  ;  ophthal¬ 
mo-  4-  phthisis.]  Med.  Decay  or 
atrophy  of  the  eyeball, 
oph-thal'mo  plas  ty,  n.  [oph¬ 
thalmo-  -p  -plasty.)  Surg.  Plas¬ 
tic  surgery  of  the  eye. 
oph-thal  mop  to'sis  (Bf-th&l'- 
mOp-tS'sYs),  n.  [NL.  ;  ophthal- 


i ;  eve,  ^vent,  6nd,  recent,  maker;  ice,  ill ;  old,  obey,  orb,  5dd,  sfift,  connect ; 
Foreign  \*rord.  *i*  Obsolete  Variant  of.  4-  combined  with.  =  cquuls. 


mo-  4-  Gr.  7TT(u<ns  a  falling.] 
Med.  =  E.XOPHTH  ALMI  A. 
oph-thal  mor  rha'gi-a  (Bf-th&F- 
md-ra'jY-a),  n.  [NL. ;  ophthal¬ 
mo- + -rhagia.]  Med  Hemor¬ 
rhage  from  the  e}’e. 
oph-thal  mor  rhex 'is  (-rSk'sYs), 
11.  [NL.  ;  ophthalmo-  4-  Gr. 

a  bursting.]  Med  Rup¬ 
ture  of  the  eyeball. 

Oph-thal  mo  sau'ms,  n.  [NL. ; 
ophthalmo-  4-  -savrus  ]  Raleon. 
A  genus  of  Jurassic  and 
Lower  Cretaceous  ichthyosaurs 
of  England  having  no  teeth  or 
only  a  few  small  ones  at  the 
front  of  the  jaw. 
oph  thal-mos'ta  sis  (Of'thttl- 
mOs'td-sYs),  ».  [NL.  ;  ophthal¬ 
mo-  4-  Gr.  arc  m?  a  placing.! 
Fixation  of  the  eye  by  means  of 
the  ophthalmostat, 
oph  thal'mo-Btat  < Of-thlll'mC- 
stttt),  n.  [ ojdithalnio-  4-  Gr. 
iaravat.  to  make  to  stand.] 
Surg.  An  instrument  used  to  fix 
the  eye  in  one  position  during 
an  operation. 

oph  th  a  I'm  o-b  t  a  t-om'e-t  er 

(-oni'C-t£r),  n.  [See  odhtiial- 
mostat  ;  -meter.]  Med  An 
apparatus  for  measuring  how 
far  the  eyeball  protrudes, 
oph-thal'  mo-to-nom'e-ter,  w. 

[ophthalmo-  4-  tonometer .]  An 
instrument  used  in  determining 
the  intraocular  tension.  —  oph- 
thal'mo- to  nom 'e-try,  n. 
oph-thal'mo-trop®,  //.  [ophthal¬ 
mo-  4-  -trope.]  An  instrument 
for  illustrating  the  operation  of 
the  muscles  governing  the 
movements  of  the  eyes, 
oph  thal  mo-tro  pom'e-ter,  n. 
|  ophthalmo-  4-  -trope  4-  -me  ter .  ] 
Med.  An  instrument  for  measur¬ 
ing  ocular  movements, 
oph-thal'my  (5f-thttl'mY  ;  8f'- 
tnJll-mY),  n.  [Cf.  F.  opht  a  hide.] 
Med.  =  OPHTHALMIA, 
o'pl-a  nate  (5'p  Y-a-n  5  t).  n. 
A  salt  or  ester  of  opianic  acid, 
o'pl  a  nine  (-nYn  ;  -nen  ;  184),  n. 
Also  -nln.  Narcotine.  Obs. 


use,  unite,  urn,  up,  circus,  menu  ; 
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opiate .]  1.  Any  medicine  containing,  or  derived  from, 

opium,  and  tending  to  induce  sleep  or  repose  ;  a  narcotic. 

2.  Anything  which  induces  rest  or  inaction  ;  that  which 
quiets  uneasiness. 

They  chose  atheism  as  an  opiate.  Bentley. 

O'pi-ate  (o'pT-at),  a.  [See  opium.]  Containing,  or  mixed 
or  impregnated  with,  opium  ;  hence,  inducing  sleep  ;  som¬ 
niferous;  narcotic;  fig.,  anodyne;  causing  rest,  dullness, 
or  inaction  ;  as,  the  opiate  rod  of  Hermes.  Milton. 

o'pt-ate  (-at),  v.t.  ;  -at'ed  (-at'ed) ;  -at'ing  (-at/Tng).  1.  To 
subject  to  the  influence  of  an  opiate  ;  to  put  to  sleep. 

2.  Fig.  :  To  diminish  the  force,  intensity,  or  sensitiveness 
of ;  to  deaden. 

3.  To  impregnate  or  mix  with  opium. 

0  pin'a-ble  (6-pin'd-b’l ;  formerly  Bp'Tn-ri-b’l),  a.  [L. 
opinabilis.]  1.  Being  a  matter  of  opinion.  Obs. 

2.  Capable  of  being  opined  or  thought.  Holland. 

—  o-pin  a-bil'i  ty  (-d-bfl'T-tl),  n.  —  o-pin'a  bly  (6-pin'd- 
blT ),  adv. 

o-pine'  (ft-pln'),  V.  t.  <{•  i.  ;  o- pined'  (-pind') ;  o-pin'ing  (6- 
pin'Ing).  [L.  opinari,  p.  p.  opinatus;  of.  F.  opiner.~\  To 
have,  express,  form,  or  hold,  an  opinion  ;  to  give  out  for¬ 
mally  as  one’s  opinion,  or  to  give  a  formal  opinion  ;  to 
judge  ;  think  ;  suppose.  South. 

O-pin'ing  (o-pin'ing), 7i.  Forming  or  expressing  of  opinions  ; 
an  opinion.  jPr.  Taylor. 

0-pin'ion  (o-pTn'ywn),  n.  [F.,  fr.  L.  opinio.  See  opine.] 

1.  That  which  is  opined  ;  belief  stronger  than  impression, 
less  strong  than  positive  knowledge  ;  settled  judgment  in 
regard  to  any  point ;  a  notion  or  conviction  founded  on 
probable  evidence  ;  a  belief  ;  a  view  ;  a  judgment. 

Opinion  is  when  the  assent  of  the  understanding  is  so  far 
gained  by  evidence  of  probability,  that  it  rather  inclines  to  one 
persuasion  than  to  another,  yet  not  without  a  mixture  of  incer¬ 
tainty  or  doubting  Sir  M.  Hale. 

All  their  opinions  are  downright  beliefs.  /’.  Hughes. 

2.  A  formal  expression  by  an  expert,  professional  authori¬ 
ty,  or  the  like,  of  his  thought  upon  or  judgment  or  advice 
concerning  a  matter  ;  as,  a  medical  expert's  opinion. 

3.  Specif.  :  Lau\  The  formal  expression  by  a  judge, 
court,  referee,  or  the  like,  of  the  legal  reasons  and  princi¬ 
ples  upon  which  the  decision  is  based  ;  —  often  used  to  in¬ 
clude  also  the  judgment  or  decision. 

4-  The  judgment  or  sentiment  which  the  mind  forms  of 
persons  or  things  ;  estimation  ;  sometimes,  high  or  favor¬ 
able  estimation  ;  esteem. 

I  have  bought  golden  opinions  from  all  sorts  of  people.  Shak. 
However,  I  have  no  opinion  of  those  things.  Baron 
5.  Favorable  judgment  or  estimate  of  one’s  self  ;  in  a  good 
sense,  self-confidence  ;  in  a  bad  sense,  self-conceit.  Obs. 

6  Estimation  in  which  one  is  held  by  others;  esp.,  favor¬ 
able  or  good  estimation  ;  reputation  ;  repute  ;  credit.  Obs. 

Thou  hast  redeemed  thy  lost  oj>inion.  Shak. 

This  gained  Agricola  much  opinion.  Milton 

7  Expectation ;  anticipation.  Obs. 

8  Report ;  rumor  ;  —  a  Latinism.  Obs. 

Sy  n.  —  Idea,  impression, notion,  judgment,  belief.  —  Opin¬ 
ion,  sentiment,  feeling.  An  opinion,  in  ordinary  usage,  is 
what  one  thinks  or  believes  about  something ;  the  word 
does  not  imply  the  definiteness  or  weight  of  a  judgment 
or  the  assurance  or  certainty  of  a  conviction  ;  as,  “  *  Say 
freely  what  you  think.’ —  ‘ Then  this  is  mine  opinion ’  ” 
(Shale.);  “  Opinion  in  good  men  is  but  knowledge  in  the 
making  ”  ( Milton ) ;  “  one  who  shuns  contention,  though  he 
Will  hazard  an  opinion  ”  (Burke) ;  in  my  opinion  ;  a  matter 
of  opinion  ;  public  opinion.  Sentiment,  as  here  compared 
(see  sentiment),  suggests  a  more  or  less  settled  opinion, 
often,  but  not  necessarily,  with  reference  to  something 
which  involves  one’s  feelings;  as,  “  I  have  told  you  can¬ 
didly  my  sentiments.  I  think  they  are  not  likely  to  alter 
yours  ”( Burke) ;  “His  ‘Solomon15  had  many  noble  senti- 
inriits  elegantly  expressed’’  (Johns"/,)  ;  public  sentiment. 
Ff.ei.ing.  as  here  compared  (see  feeling),  suggests  an  at¬ 
titude  oi  mind  which  rests  on  what  one  feels  rather  than 
on  what  one  thinks  ;  as,  you  know  my  feeling  (cf.  opinion , 
sentiment)  about  coeducation.  See  idea,  belief. 
to  be  of  opinion,  to  hold  the  opinion  ;  to  opine ;  to  think, 
o-pin'ion-ate  (-at),  v.  t.  ct*  i.  [Cf.  OF.  opinionner .]  To 
opine  ;  Obs .,  to  make  (one’s  self)  opinionated  or  obstinate  ; 
to  force  or  bring  (one’s  self)  by  thinking.  Noiv  Rare. 
O-pin'ion-ate  (-at),  a.  Obs.  1.  Grounded  on  opinion  ;  held 
as  an  opinion  ;  uncertain  ;  supposed. 

2.  Opinionated;  as,  an  opinionate  person. 

O-pin'Ion-at'ed  (-at'Sd),  a.  1.  Having  or  holding  a  (speci¬ 
fied  or  certain)  opinion  ;  opinioned ;  specif.,  thinking 
highly  ;  proud  ;  conceited  ;  —  often  used  with  of.  Obs. 


2.  Stiff  in  opinion;  firmly  or  unduly  adhering  to  one’s 
own  opinion  or  to  preconceived  notions ;  obstinate,  esp.  in 
opinion  ;  self-willed.  Scott. 

Syn.  —  Opinionated,  opinionative.  Opinionative  (the 
less  common  term)ifi  now  practically  synonymous  with 
opinionated  (see  dictatorial),  but  sometimes  carries  a 
less  disagreeable  connotation  ;  as,  “  [AJ  painter  .  .  .  bold 
and  opinionative  enough  to  dare  and  to  dic  tate  ”  (  Walpole). 
0  pin'ion  a  tive  (6-pT n'y an-a-ti  v),  a.  1.  Based  on  opinion  ; 
conjectural ;  imaginary.  Obs. 

2.  Of,  pert,  to,  or  consisting  in,  opinion  or  belief  ;  doctri¬ 
nal.  “  Things  both  opinionative  and  practical.”  Runyan. 

3.  Of  the  nature  of  an  opinion.  Rare. 

4.  Unduly  attached  to  one's  own  opinions  ;  opinionated. 

5.  Proud  or  conceited  ;  —  with  of.  Obs. 

Syn.  —  See  opinionated. 

—  o  pin'ion  a-tive-ly,  adv.  —  o-pin'ion-a  tive-ness,  n. 
o  pin'ion  a  tivc.  7i.  A  point  or  object  of  opinion.  Obs. 

o  pin'ioned  (-yfind),  a.  Now  Rare.  1.  Having  or  holding 
an  opinion  ;  possessed  of  (such  an)  opinion  ;  specif.,  having 
a  favorable  opinion  (with  respect  to  a  certain  thing) ;  think¬ 
ing  highly  ;  proud  or  conceited  ;  — often  used  with  of. 

2  Opinionated.  “  His  opinioned  zeal.”  Milton. 

0  pin'ion  ist  (-yfm-Tst),  n.  [Cf.  F.  opinioniste."]  1.  One 
who  holds  or  maintains  an  unusual  or  heretical  belief  or 
opinion  ;  a  sectary.  Obs. 

2  [cap.]  Eccf.  Hist.  A  member  of  a  15th-century  sect 
that  held  that  no  pope  who  did  not  practice  voluntary  pov¬ 
erty  could  be  a  true  vicar  of  Christ. 

3.  One  who  holds  some  opinion. 

o  pi  oph'a  glsm  (o'pY-bf'd-jiz’m)  )  n.  [opium  -f-  Gr. 
o  pi-oph'a  gy  (o'pi-5f'd-ji)  /  <f>ayeiv  to  eat.]  Med. 
Opium  eating. 

op  i  som'e-ter  (Qp'T-sBm'e-ter),  n.  [Gr.  omo-io  backwards 
-f-  -meter.]  An  instru¬ 
ment  used  to  measure 
curved  lines,  as  on  a  map. 

It  consists  of  a  screw  ( b 
in  the  Iliust.)  with  a  Opisometer. 

wheel-shaped  nut  (a)  which  is  made  to  rotate  forward 
along  the  curved  lines  and  then  backward  (to  its  original 
position  on  the  screw)  along  a  straight  scale. 

0-pis'tho-  (6-pTs'tho-),  opisth-  Combining  form  from 
Greek  oitiaSev,  behind. 

0-pis  tho-bran'chi  a  (-brSrj'ki-d)  )  n.  pi.  [NL. ;  opistho- 
0  pi3  tho  bran  Chi  a'ta  (-ki-a'tri)  J  -f  Gr.  p?dy\ia  gills.] 
Zodl.  A  large  order  of  gastropods  in  which  the  breathing 
organs  when  present  are  posterior  to  the  heart.  (Cf.  Pros- 
obranchiata  and  Pulmonata.)  The  nervous  system  is  al¬ 
most  invariably  euthyneurousand  the  operculum  wanting. 
All  are  hermaphroditic,  and  marine.  The  group  includes 
the  Tectibranchiata,  Nudibranchiata,  and  Pteropoda. — 
o  pis'tho-branch  <o-pis'tho-br5r|k),  a.  <£• /i.  —  o  pis  tho 
bran'chi  ate  <-br3r)'kT-at),  a.  &•  n. 
o-pis  tho-cce'li  an  (-se'll-an),  a.  Zodl.  a  Opisthoccelous. 
j  b  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Opisthocoelia. —  7i.  One  of  the 
Opisthoccelia. 

0  pi3  tho-cce'lous  (-se'lws),  a.  [opistho-  -f-  Gr.  K01A09  hol- 
j  low.]  Zodl.  Concave  behind  ;  —  designating  vertebrae  in 
j  which  the  anterior  end  of  the  centrum  is  flat  or  convex 
!  and  the  posterior  concave. 

0  pis'tho  dome  (fc-pTs'tho-dom),  n.  [L.  opisthodomus ,  Gr. 
j  6ma&68 jpos  ;  oiwOei’  behind  -j-  Sop. os  house.]  Arch.  A 
back  chamber  ;  esp.,  that  part  of  the  naos,  or  cella,  far¬ 
thest  from  the  main  entrance,  sometimes  forming  the 
epinaos,  having  an  entrance  of  its  own,  sometimes  entered 
from  a  rear  portico,  which  is  then  the  epinaos.  It  was 
often  used  as  a  treasury. 

0-pis  tho-glyph'a  (-glif'd),  n.  pi.  [NL.  ;  opistho-  -j-  Gr. 
y\i to  carve.]  A  group  of  snakes  in  which  one,  or  a 
lew,  of  the  posterior  maxillary  teeth  have  a  furrow  that 
conducts  the  secretion  of  the  enlarged  upper  labial  glands. 
It  is  included  in  the  Colubridie  in  some  classifications. 
Its  members  are  considered  poisonous,  but,  from  the 
position  of  the  teeth,  they  cannot  easily  inflict  w'ounds. 

—  o  pis  tho  glyph'ic  (  Tk),  op  is-thog'ly  phous  (Sp'Is- 
th5g'lT-fws),  a. 

op  is-thog'na-thous  (bp'Ts-thSg'na-thws),  a.  [opistho-  -+- 
Gr.  yvaOos  jaw.]  Having  retreating  jaws;  —  opposed  to 
prognathous. 

0  pis'tho- graph  (o-pis'tho-graf),  n.  [Gr.  oVi<r0oypa<£o5 
having  writing  on  the  back  ;  o-iaQev  behind  -}-  ypd</>eiF  to 
write.]  Antiq.  A  manuscript,  slab,  or  the  like,  written  or 
inscribed  upon  both  the  back  and  the  front.  —  Op  is-thog'- 


ra  phal  (bp'Ts-thBg'ra-fal),  a.  Rare.  —  o  pis  tho- graph* 
ic  (o-pTs'tho-grSf'Ik),  o-pis  tho-graph'i-cal  (-T-kdl),  a. 

Op'is-tho'mi  (Sp'Ts-tho'wi),  n.  pi.  [NL.  ;  opistho-  -f-  Gr. 
wjuos  the  shoulder.]  Zodl.  An  order  of  eel-like  teleost  fishes 
of  southern  Asia  and  tropical  Africa  having  the  scapular 
arch  attached  to  the  vertebrae,  but  not  connected  with  the 
skull.  It  consists  of  the  family  Mastacembelidae.  —  op'is- 
thome  (fy/Ts-thom),  n.  —  op  is-tho'mous  (  tho'mus).  a. 

0-pis  tho-pa'ri  a  (o-pTs'tho-pa'ri-d  ;  115),  n.  pi.  [NL. 
See  opistho-  ;  cf.  Hypoparia.]  Paleon.  The  largest  and 
most  extensive  order  of  triiobites,  distinguished  by  having 
the  cheek  pieces  free,  generally  separate,  and  always 
bearing  the  genial  angles,  and  usually  having  also  well- 
developed  compound  eyt'8  It  extends  from  the  Lower 
Cambrian  to  the  Permian. 


Op  is  thot'ic  (bp'Is-thQt'Tk;,  7/.  [opistho-  -f-  Gr.  ouy,  d>r6?, 
ear.]  Zool.  Designating,  or  pertaining  to,  the  posterior 
and  inferior  of  the  bony  elements  of  the  capsule  of  the 
internal  ear.  — //.  An  opisthotic  }>cne  or  element, 
op  is  thot'o-noid  (-th5t'o-noid),a.  { opisthotonos  -f-  -oid.] 
Med.  Resembling  opisthotonos. 

op  is  thot'o-nos  (-n5s),  n.  [NL.  ;  opistho-  -J-  Gr.  topo?  a 
stretching.]  Med.  A  tetanic  spasm  in  which  the  body  is 
bent  backwards. —  o-pis  tho-ton'ic  (6-pis/tho-t5u'Tk),  a. 
O'pi  um  (o'pT-Min),  7i.  [L.,  fr.  Gr.  ottiop  poppy  juice,  dim. 

of  oir 6 9  vegetable  juice.]  1.  A  drug  consisting  of  the  in¬ 
spissated  juice  of  the  opium  poppy  ( Paparer  somniferum). 
It  is  obtained  from  incisions  made  in  the  capsules  of  the 
plant,  the  best  flowing  from  the  first  incision.  It  is  im¬ 
ported  into  Europe  and  America  chiefly  from  the  Levant, 
and  into  China  from  India,  Persia,  and  other  countries.  It 
is  of  a  brownish  yellow'  color,  has  a  faint  smell,  and  bitter 
and  acrid  taste.  It  is  a  stimulant  narcotic  poison,  which 
may  produce  hallucinations,  profound  sleep,  or  death. 
It  is  much  used  in  medicine  to  soothe  pain  and  inflamma¬ 
tion.  and  is  smoked  as  an  intoxicant  with  baneful  effects. 
In  addition  to  the  gum,  wax,  and  minor  compounds  con¬ 
stituting  over  75  per  cent  of  its  weight,  opium  contains 
about  2(»  different  alkaloids,  the  chief  of  which  is  morphine. 

2.  Something  affecting  like  opium  ;  a  stupefier. 

3.  Lactucarium.  Rare. 

O'pi  um-ism  (-Tz’m),  n.  Med.  The  habitual  use  of  opium, 
opium  poppy.  A  tall  European  and  Asiatic  perennial 
poppy  (Pajntver  somnifenan)  w  ith  glaucous  foliage  and 
flowers  ranging  from  white  to  purple.  It  has  produced 
many  garden  hybrids,  and  has  also  been  cultivated  from 
antiquity  as  the  source  of  opium. 

op  o  del'doc  (Bp'S-dSl'dBk),  n.  [The  first  syllable  may  be 
fr.  Gr.  67769  vegetable  juice.]  1.  A  kind  of  plaster,  variously 
compounded,  used  for  external  injuries  ;  —  a  name  found 
in  the  works  of  Faracelsus  and  thought  to  be  invented  by 
him.  Obs. 

2  Any  of  various  soap  liniments  :  a  In  American  use,  the 
unofficial  camphorated  sonp  liniment,  which  is  of  a  soft  semi¬ 
solid  consistence  ; — sometimes  called  specif,  solid  opodeldoc, 
the  present  official  soap  liniment  being  called  liquid  opodel¬ 
doc.  b  In  British  usage,  orig.  the  camphorated  soap  lini¬ 
ment,  or  solid  soap  liniment ;  now',  commonly,  the  official 
soap  liniment. 

0  pop'a-nax  (&-p5p'a-n5ks),  n.  [L.,  fr.  Gr.  oTrondva^  ; 
07709  vegetable  juice  -f-  7 -dva£,  navaices,  a  kind  of  plant  : 
cf.  F.  opopanax.]  1.  Pharm.  a  An  odorous  bitter  gum 
resin  derived  from  the  parsniplike  root  of  a  South  Euro¬ 
pean  apiaceous  plant  ( Opopanax  opopanax;  see  belowr). 
It  was  formerly  used  in  medicine  as  an  antispasmodic. 
b  Bisabol. 

2.  Rot.  a  [cap.]  A  small  genus 
of  South  European  apiaceous 
herbs  having  compound  umbels 
of  yellow'  flow’ers,  and  fruit  with 
numerous  oil  tubes,  b  The  spe¬ 
cies  O.  opopanax ,  often  called 
Hercules’s  allheal,  yielding  the 
gum  resin  opopanax ( see  def.  1  a).  • 

3.  The  huisache  tree. 

O  p  0  s's  U  m  (o-p  5  8 'fi  m),  n. 

[Amer.  Indian  ( Virginia)  apasum 
white  beast.]  1.  Any  of  various 
American  marsupials  of  the  Di- 
delphidae ;  esp.,  Didelphis  rir- 
giniana ,  of  the  southern  United 
States,  ranging  as  far  north  as 
New  York  in  the  east  and  Illi-  Common  Opossum  (Didel- 
noi8  in  the  west.  It  is  about  phis  virginiana). 


o  pi  at'ic  (-ftt'ik),  a.  Of  or 
pertaining  to  opiates.  [Ops.  I 
Op  i-con-siv'i-a,  n.  j/l.  [  L. ]  See  | 
o'pie,  n.  Opium  ;  opiate.  Obs. 
o'pi  er,  n.  [OF.  opier ,  F.  o6icr.] 
The  guelder-rose.  Obs. 
opiet,  n.  Prob.,  an  opier.  Obs. 
o-plf'er-ou8  (0-pif'?r-it8),  a.  [L. 
opi per;  ops ,  opis ,  help  4 -  ferre 
to  bear. )  Bringing  help.  Obs. 
op'i-fex,  n.  [L.]  Opificer.  Obs. 
op'i-fice  (Bp'I-fTs),  n.  IL.  opi- 
Jtcium ,  fr.  opifex  workman.] 
Work  or  a  work’.  Obs. 
o-pif'i-cer  (<5-pTf'T-sCr),  v.  An 
artificer;  a  workman.  Obs. 
o-pig'no-rate,  op'i  late.  etc. 
Vars.  of  OPIMONORATE,  etc. 
o'pl-isra  (o'pT-T/.’m),  n.  [opi¬ 
um  -f-  -ism A  Condition  induced 
by  habitual  use  of  opium, 
opilation.  fi*  oppilation. 

0  pil'1-a  (6-pfl'T-d),  7i.  [XL., 

of  unknown  origin.]  Hot.  A 
Rtnall  genus  of  Ofd  World  tropi¬ 
cal  climbing  shrubs  typifying 
the  family  Opilinceie. 
O-plFi-a'ce-ae  (-a's?-e),  n.  pi. 
[NL.  SeeOpiLiA.]  Bot.  A  small 
family  of  shrubs  or  trees  (order 
Santalales),  containing  genera, 
all  tropical.  Thev  have  coria¬ 
ceous  leaves,  smafl  flowers,  and 
drupaceous  fruit  with  one  seed. 

—  o-plH-a'ceous  (-sh/<s),  a. 

O-pil  i  o'ne-a  (fi-pil'T-o'nP-d), 
O-pil  i  o'nes  (-nez),  O-pil  i  o- 
ni>na  (-r.-nT'iui),  n.  pi.  [NL.  ; 
cf.  L.  onilio  a  shepherd,  a  kind 
of  bird.]  Zool.  =Ph  alanoida. 

—  o-pil 'i-o-nine  (O-pTl'I-u-nln  ; 
•nTn  ;  183),  a.  fir  n. 

o-pime',  a.  [L.  o/nmt/.«.J  Rich; 
abundant;  of  spoils,  honorable 
(see  spolia  opima).  Obs. 
O-pim'i-aa  (<*-plm'T-<Tn ),  a.  [L. 
Opinnanus  of  Opimius.a  Roman 


sul .1  Designating  a  famous 

_ . 


man  wine  of  the  vintage  of 
year  121  b.  c.,  when  Opirai- 
as  consul. 

'mous.  a.  Opime.  Obs. 
i.  +  open. 

nant  (Op'T-ndnt;  fi-pln'- 
i,  7i.  [opine  4-  -ant.]  An 
ier.  Rare. 

-nate.  a.  [L.  opinatus,  p. 
Opined  ;  opinionated.  Obs. 
na'tion  (Oji'Y-na'shwn),  v 
opinatio.  See  opine.]  Act 
pining  or  supposing.  Obs. 
u'a-tive  (fi-pTn'«-tTv),  a 
OF.  opinatif .]  Obs.  1.  Ob- 
ite  ;  opinionated, 
f.  pert  to,  or  of  the  nature 
pinion  ;  uncertain. 

.  An  opinionated  person.— 
a'a-tive-ly.  adv.  Obs. 
na  tor  (5p'T-na/tf;r),  n. 
An  opiner;  a  theorist  Obs 
ie',  »i.  Opinion.  Scot. 

1'er  (5-pTn'5r),  n.  One  who 
es. 

ri-as'ter.  +  opiniatre. 
a  i  as'tre,  a .  .fr/'-  [OF 
iastre ,  F.  opini&tre.  See 
fiON.l  Opiniatre.  Obs  — 
a  1-aa'tre  ty,  n.  Obs. 
aq-as'trous,  a.  =  opinia- 
,  Obs. 

a'i-ate  (o-pYn'Y-at),  v  t. 
a  To  opine;  suppose,  b  To 
alieh  in  an  opinion,  c  "lo 

are  an  opinion  on. 
a'i-ate.  a.  Opinionated.  — 
An  opinionated  person.  — 
l'i-ate-ly.  a<tr.  —  o-pin'i- 
aess.  n.  All  Obs. 
a'l-at  ed  (-at'6d),  a.  Opin- 
ted.  —  o  pin'i  at  ed-ly,  adv. 
i  Obs.  or  R. 

i 'l  a- ter.  ^  opiniatre. 
l'i-a-tive  (6-pln 'T-fT-tlv)  a. 
donative.— o-pln'i-a-tive-ly. 


an  v.  —  o-pin  'i-a- tive-ness,  n. 

All  Ohs.  or  R 

o-pm'i  a  tor,  n.  One  who  is 
opinionated.  Obs 
o-pin  i  a'tre.  v.  t.  fr  i.  [F. 
opiniatrer .]  To  maintain  or 
persist  opiiiionatedly.  Obs. 
o  pin  i  a'tre,  a.  [F.  opinidtre, 
OF.  opiniastre.]  Opinionated.— 
An  opinionated  person  — 
o-pin  i-a'tre  ness.  n.  —  o-pin  i 
a'tre-ship.  n.  Alt  Obs.  [Obs. I 
o  pin  i  a  .tred.  p.  a.  Opiniatre.  | 
o-pin  i  a'tre-ty.  n.  [F.  opuuti- 
trete'.]  Quality  of  being  opin¬ 
ionated.  Obs. 

o-pin  i  at'ry,  n.  [OF.  opimas- 
(/•ie.]  Opinintrety.  Obs. 
o-pin'ion  (6-pln'yfin),  v.  t.  fr  ». 
To  opine.  Obs.  or  Dial. 
o-pin 'ion-a-ble  (-d-h’h.  a.  Opin- 
able.  It.  [opinion.  Obs.  I 

o-pin 'ion-a-ble. //.  An  object  of  | 
o  pin'ion-al,  a.  Of.  pert.  to.  or 
of  the  nature  of,  opinion  Rare. 
opinionaster,  opinionatre.  «fr 

OPINIATRE. 

o-pin 'ion-at  ed-ly.  adv  of 
OPINIONATED.  Obs. 
o  pin'ion-at  ed-ness  (-at'gd-nSs), 

7i.  See -ness. 

o-pin 'ion-ate-ly.  adv.  of  opin¬ 
ion  ate.  rated  person  ObsA 
o  pin'ion-a-tist,  n.  An  opinion-1 
o  pin'ion-a  tor.  ».  Opinator.Ohs. 
opinionatre.  opinionatry.  Er- 
ron  vars.  of  opiniatre,  opini- 

ATRY. 

o-pin'ioned  ness.  n.  See -ness. 
o-pin  'iou8.  a.  Opinionated.  Obs. 
o  pin'ious-ness,  n.  Opinioua- 

tiveness.  Obs. 

o  pi-o-ma'ni-a  (S'pY-G-ma'nY-d), 
n.  [NL.  ;  opium  4-  7770777a.] 
Med.  Morbid,  uncontrollable 
craving  for  opium.  —  opi-o- 
ma'ni-ac  (-ftk),  n. 


o-pip'a-rou8  (I’i-pYp'd-rus).  a. 

[L.  npiparus ;  o/,s.  opis,  riches 
4-  pmare  to  provided  Sump¬ 
tuous.  Obs  —  0  pip'a-rouB-ly, 
adv.  Obs. 

Op  is-thar'thri  (8  p'Y  s-t  li  a  r'- 
thrl),  7i.  pi.  [XL.  ;  opistho-  4- 
Gr.  a pOpov  joint.]  Zool  A  di¬ 
vision  of  sharks  having  the  pal- 
atoquadrate  apparatus  articu¬ 
lated  with  the  I'ostorbital  part 
of  the  skull.  It  is  practically 
equiv  to  Hexnnehidffi  —  op  is- 
thar'throus  (-thrus).  a 
o  pia'the-nar  (8-pYs'thC-niir),  n 
[XL.,  fr.  Gr  ontaOcvap  ;  orrt- 
( rdev  behind  4-  Hevap  palm  of 
the  hand.]  Anat.  The  back 
of  the  liana 

o  pis'thi-on  (-thY-5n),  n.  [XL., 
fr.  Gr.  birio’OtoVy  neut.  of  67 n- 
(T0co9  hinder,  a.]  Cranial.  The 
median  point  of  the  posterior 
border  of  the  foramen  magnum 
o-pis  tho-ce'lous.  Var.  oi  opis- 

THOCrKLOUS 

O-pis  tho-coe'li-a  (n-pYs'thij-se'- 
lT-o),  71.  pi.  [XL.]  Paleon  Syn. 
of  Sapropoda 

o-pis'tho-come'  o-pYs'thrt-kom), 
n.  [Or.  OTTKTGoKOfjLOs  wearing 
the  hair  long  behind  :  omarOev 
4-  Kopt)  hair.]  A  honetzin. 

Op  is-thoc'o-mi  (Op'Ys-thOk'u- 
mT),  n.  pU  [XL.J  Zool.  The 
group  constituted  by  the  hoac- 
t/.in  ( which  see). 

O-pis  tho-com'i-dae  (8-pYs'tho- 
koin'I-de),  77.  pi  [XL.]  Zool. 
The  family  constituted  by  the 
honetzin.  —  op  is-thoc'o-mine 
(hp'Ys-thBk'fl-mTn  :  -min  ;  183), 
op  is-thoc'o-mous  f-mils),  a. 

Op  is-thoc'o-mus  (hp'Ys-thhk'i*- 
mfls),  71.  I  XL.J  See  hoactzin. 


o-pis  tho-det'ic.  a.  [opistho-  + 

-aetic,  as  in  amphidetic.l  Zodl. 
Situated  behind  the  beak;— said 
of  the  ligament  of  certain  bi¬ 
valves.  [thodome.I 

o-pis 'tho  dom  Var.  of  opjs-| 

op  i8-thod'o-mos  (8p  Ys-th5d'C- 
mhs).  7».  =  OPISTHODOME. 

o-pis'tho-dont  (5-pYs'thO-d8nt), 
a.  [opistho-  4-  -odont.)  Zodl. 
Having  back  teeth  only, 
o-pis  tho-gas'tric  (-gfts'trYk), a. 
[opistho-  4-  Gr.  yac mjp  stom¬ 
ach.]  Behind  the  stomach. 
O-pis  tho-glo8'8a(-glOs'«  ),n.  pi. 
[NL.  ;  opistho-  4-  Gr.  y\u><rcra 
tongue.]  Zodl.  A  division  of 
anurous  amphibians  having  the 
tongue  attached  in  front  and 
free  behind.—  o-pis  tho-glos'sal 
(-A1).  o-pis  tho-gios'sate.  a. 
O-pis  thog-nath'i-dae  (-t  h  5  g- 
nath'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.]  See 

JAW  FISH. 

op  is-thog'na-thism  (hp'Ys- 
tnOg'nd-thYz’m),  n.  [ opistho -  4- 
Gr.  yvados  jaw.]  Craniology. 
Abnormality  of  the  skull 
marked  by  a  retreating  jaw. 
op  is  thog'ra-phy  (-r«-fY),  rt. 
[opistho-  4-  - graph y .]  Practice 
of  writing  on  both  front  and 
hack  of  anything,  as  a  leaf  or 
sheet:  also,  such  writing.  Rare. 
o-pis  tho  po'ri-a  (n-pYs'tho-po'- 
rY-d  ;  2U1),  n.  [NL  ;  opistho-  4- 
Gr.  iropeia  a  walking.]  Invol¬ 
untary  walking  backward  oc¬ 
curring  in  nervous  disease, 
o  pis  tho-so'mal  (-sd'mdl),  a. 
[opistho-  4-  Gr  aio/xa  bodv.] 
Of  or  pertaining  to  the  posterior 
region  of  the  body, 
op'is-thnre  (5p'Ys-thOr).  n. 
[opistho-  4-  Gr.  oupa  tail.]  Zodl. 


The  exserted  tip  of  the  vertebral 

column  which,  in  some  larval 
and  a  few  adult  fishes,  projects 
beyond  the  caudal  fin.  —  op  is- 
thii'ral  (-thQ'rdl),  a. 
o-pit'u-late.  17.  t.  [L.  opitulari 
to  assist.]  To  help;  to  aid.— 
o-pit  u-la'tion.  n.  —  o-pit'u-la  - 
tor.  71.  AU  Obs. 

Opium  Eater,  the.  See  Eng¬ 
lish  Opium  Eater. 
opium  joint.  A  low  resort  of 
opium  smokers.  Slang,  U.  S. 
Opium  War.  A  war  (1810-42)  be¬ 
tween  Great  Britain  and  China, 
due  to  the  attempt  of  the  latter 
to  stop  importation  of  opium, 
ople,  7i.,  oi- ople  tree.  [L  opvlus , 
a  kind  of  treej  Obs.  a  The 
guelder-rose  b  The  witch-hazel. 
0  p  money.  Finance.  Short  for 
other  people’s  money,  i.  e..  mon¬ 
ey  borrowed,  or  ottered  to  loan 
in  the  market.  Colloq U.  S. 
opne  +  open, v. 
op  o-bal'sam  (tfp'fi-bdl'srtm), 
op  o-bal'aa  mum(-bfil'sd-mfim), 
77.  [L.  opobalsaniuni,  Gr  oto- 
Pdhaap.oi' ;  o7ro9  vegetable 
juice  4-  fZdXaapov  balsam.] 
The  balm  of  Gilead  tree  (Bal¬ 
sa  me  a  nercanensis)OT  its  balsam. 
Opol-che'ni-e  (Sp'Bl-chfn'- 
yf-8),  n.  [Russ.,  fr.  opolchit'  to 
make  an  army,  polk  army.  Cf. 
folk.]  Russia.  See  army  or¬ 
ganization. 
opon.  ^  open,  UPON, 
opopanax  tree.  =  opopanax, 3. 
op  o-rop'o-list.  77.  [Gr.  oniopo- 
7tcoAt}9.]  A  fruit  seller.  Obs. 
oportune.  +  opportune. 
opose.  •}•  appose.  [mouse.  I 

opossum  mouse.  The  flying! 
opossum  shrew.  A  solenoaon. 


food  foot  •  out  oil  •  chair  Ko  :  sing,  i>]k  ;  then,  thin:  nature,  verdure  (250);  K  =  ch  in  G.  icli,  ach  (144) ;  boN  ;  yet:  zh  =  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Guide. 

Full  explanations  of  Abbrevlotloas,  Slcns,  etc..  Immediately  prenede  the  Vocabulary. 


OPOSSUM  SHRIMP 
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OPPRESSIVE 


two  and  a  half  feet  long,  including  the  scaly  prehensile 
tail.  The  fur  is  chiefly  dusky  grayish  mixed  with  coarse 
whitish  hairs.  An  abdominal  pouch  is  present  and  the 
young  are  transferred  to  it  immediately  after  birth.  It  is 
chiefly  nocturnal,  largely  arboreal,  and  almost  omnivo¬ 
rous.  When  caught  it  feigns  death,  whence  the  expres¬ 
sion  “  playing  possum.”  Other  genera  and  species  range 
from  Mexico  to  Paraguay.  The  mouse  opossums  (Marmoset) 
are  scarcely  larger  than  rats.  The  woolly  opossums  ( Ca l ti¬ 
ro  my  s)  have  no  well-developed  pouch,  and  the  young  are 
carried  on  the  mother’s  back.  The  yapok,  or  water  opos¬ 
sum  ( Chironecles  minimus ),  of  South  America,  is  aquatic. 

2.  Any  of  several  phalangers  which  somewhat  resemble 
the  true  opossums.  Australia. 

OPOSSlim  shrimp.  A  schizopod  crustacean  of  the  family 
Mysidie.  so  called  because  the  females  carry  their  eggs  in 
a  pouch  between  their  legs.  See  Schizopoda,  II lust. 

Op'pi  an  (5p'T-5n),  a.  Of  or  pert,  to  C.  Oppius,  a  Roman 
tribune  (b.  c.  213)  of  the  plebs.  —  Oppian  law,  Rom.  Hist., 
a  sumptuary  law  (215-195  B.  c.)  regulating  the  color  of  wo¬ 
men’s  dress,  the  amount  of  gold  they  could  possess,  and 
the  occasions  when  they  could  ride  in  carriages, 
op'pi-dan  (Sp'T-ddn),  a.  [L.  oppidunus ,  fr.  oppidum 
town.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  town  or  the  town.  Howell. 
Op'pi-dan,  n.  1.  All  inhabitant  of  a  town  ;  a  townsman. 

2.  In  a  university  town,  a  townsman,  or  student  who  lives 
in  the  town,  as  opposed  to  a  gownsman.  Obs. ,  Eng. 

3.  At  Eton  College,  England,  and  formerly  also  at  other 
schools,  a  student  not  on  the  foundation  and  who  boards 
in  the  town  ;  — distinguished  from  colleger. 

op  pig'no  rate  (#-pTg'n6-rat),  op-pig'ner-ate,  v.  i.  [L. 
vppignoratus,  -eratus,  p.  p.  of  oppignorare,  - erare ,  to  pawn. 
See  OB- ;  fignouate.]  To  pledge  ;  to  pawn.  Obs.  —  op- 
pig  no-ra'tion  (-ra'slmn),  n.  Obs. 

op'pi  late  (5p'T-lat),  v.  t.  ;  -lathed  (-lat'fid) ;  -lat'ing  (-lat'- 
Tng).  [L.  oppilatus,  p.  p.  of  oppilare  to  stop  up ;  ob  (see 
OB-)  -}-  pilare  to  ram  down,  to  thrust.]  To  stop  up ;  to  fill 
with  obstructions  ;  to  block  up ;  to  obstruct, 
op  pi  la'tion  (-la'slmn),  n.  [L.  oppi/alio:  cf.  F.  epila¬ 
tion.']  Act  of  oppilating,  or  state  of  being  oppilated  ;  also, 
an  obstruction. 

op'pi  la  tive  (5p'T-la-tTv),  a.  [Cf.  F.  opilatif.  See  oppi- 
late.]  Tending  to  oppilate  ;  obstructive;  constipating, 
op-po'nen-cy  (d-po'ncn-sT),  n.  1.  Opposition  ;  antagonism. 

2.  Action  of  maintaining  an  opposing  argument  in,  or 
opening,  an  academical  disputation,  esp.  in  trying  for  a  de¬ 
gree,  by  proposing  objections  to  a  tenet.  Obs.  or  Hist..  Eng. 
op-po'nent  (-nent),  a.  [L.  opponens,  - entis ,  p.  pr.  of  oppo- 
nere  to  set  or  place  against,  to  oppose;  ob  (see  ob-)  -f- 
ponere  to  place.  See  position.]  1.  Situated  in  front  ; 
opposite;  hence,  opposing  ;  adverse  ;  antagonistic.  Pope. 

2.  Anal.  Bringing  into  opposition,  as  an  opponens  muscle, 
op-po'nent,  n.  1.  One  who  opposes  a  tenet  or  thesis  in  a 
disputation,  argument,  or  other  verbal  controversy  ;  specif., 
one  who  opens  an  academical  disputation  by  attacking 
some  thesis  or  proposition,  in  distinction  from  the  re¬ 
spondent,  or  defendant ,  who  maintains  it.  Obs.  or  Hist. 

2.  One  who  opposes  ;  an  adversary  ;  antagonist  ;  foe. 
Syn.  —  Opponent,  adversary,  antagonist  agree  in  the 
idea  of  opposition,  without  of  necessity  implying  personal 
animosity  or  hostility  (see  enemy).  An  opponent  is  one 
who  is  on  the  opposite  side  in  a  contest  (esp.  an  argument 
or  disputation) ;  antagonist  implies  sharper  opposition, 
esp.  in  a  struggle  or  combat  for  supremacy  or  control ;  as, 


is  a  very  handsome  thing  of  him  to  speak  well  of  an  old 
antagonist  ”  (Byron).  Adversary  ranges  in  connotation 
from  the  idea  of  mere  opposition  to  that  of  active  hostil¬ 
ity  ;  as,  “  To  vindicate  the  permanency  of  truth  is  to  dis¬ 
pute  without  an  adversary ”  (Beattie);  ‘‘Your  adversary 
the  Devil,  as  a  roaring  lion,  walketh  about,  seeking  whom 
he  may  devour  ”  (1  Pet.  v.  8).  See  opposite,  hostility. 
op  por  tune'  (Op'tfr-tun' ;  5p'5r-tun  ;  277),  a.  [F.  oppor- 
tun ,  L.  opportunus,  lit.,  at  or  before  the  port ;  ob  (see  ob-) 
-}-  the  root  of  j)ortus  port,  harbor.  See  port  harbor  ;  cf. 
importune.]  1.  Fit ;  suitable  ;  convenient;  ready;  hence, 
seasonable  ;  timely.  Milton. 

This  is  most  opportune  to  our  need.  tShak. 

2.  Advantageous ;  helpful ;  useful.  Obs. 

3-  Exposed  ;  open  or  liable  (to).  Obs. 

Syn.  —  Well-timed,  seasonable.  —  Opportune,  timely  are 
often  interchangeable.  But  opportune  frequently  sug¬ 
gests  that  which  fits  directly  into  a  given  concurrence  of 
circumstances,  or  which  comes  in  the  nick  of  time  ;  timely 
applies  more  generally  to  that  which  is  well-timed  or 
seasonable ;  as,  “  The  murkiest  den,  the  most  opportune 

J dace,  the  strong’6t  suggestion  .  .  .  shall  never  melt  miue 
ionor  into  lust  ”  (Shak.) ;  an  opportune  resignation  opened 
the  way  to  his  own  advancement ;  by  an  ojjj)ortune  chance 
the  door  was  open  ;  “  To  me  alone  there  came  a  thought 
of  grief;  a  timely  utterance  gave  that  thought  relief” 
(  Wordsworth) ;  “  thy  timely  mandate  ”  (id.) ;  “  It  was  the 
church’s  eloquent  way  of  bidding  unrestricted  expansion 
to  the  youthful  heart  in  its  timely  purpose  to  seek  the 
best  ”  (  W.  Pater).  See  opportunity. 

—  op'por-tune'ly,  adv.  —  op'por-tune'ness.  n. 
op  por-tu'nism  (-tu'nTz’m),  n.  [Cf.  F.  opportune  sine.] 
Art,  policy,  or  practice  of  taking  advantage,  as  in  politics, 
of  opportunities  or  circumstances,  or,  often,  of  seeking  im¬ 
mediate  advantage  with  little  regard  for  principles  or  ulti¬ 
mate  consequences. 

op/por-tu'nist(-nTst),  n.  [Cf.  F.  opportunists.]  One  who 
advocates  or  practices  opportunism. 

op'por-tu'ni  ty  (-nT-tT),  n.  ;  pi.  -ties  (-tlz).  [F.  oppor¬ 

tunity,  L.  opportuniias.  See  opportune.]  1.  Quality  or 
state  of  being  opportune  ;  opportuneness.  Rare. 

2.  Fit  or  convenient  time  ;  a  time  or  place  favorable  for 
executing  a  purpose  ;  a  suitable  combination  of  conditions  ; 
suitable  occasion  ;  chance. 

A  wise  man  will  make  more  opportunities  than  he  finds.  Bacon. 


3.  Convenience  or  advantage  of  situation  ;  fitness.  Obs. 

4.  Importunity;  —  an  erroneous  use.  Obs.  Jer.  Taylor. 
Syn.  —  Chance.  —  Opportunity,  occasion  agree  in  the 
idea  of  a  condition  or  juncture  of  circumstances  favorable 
to  some  end.  Occasion,  as  here  compared  (see  occasion), 
often  implies  little  more  than  a  possibility  or  chance  of 
giving  rise  to  some  result ;  an  opportunity  is  a  specific, 
fit,  and  (esp.)  opportune  occasion  ;  as,  “Ye  shall  not  have 
occasion  any  more  to  use  this  proverb  in  Israel  ”  (Ez?k. 
xviii.  3) ;  “  You  have  many  opportunities  to  cut  him  off 
(Shak.) ;  to  take  occasion  to  speak  of  something,  to  avail 
one’s  self  of  an  opportunity  to  speak.  See  opportune. 

op-pos  a  bil'i  ty  (d-poz'd-bil'T-tl),  n.  State  or  quality  of 
being  opposable. 

op-pos'a-ble  (8-poz'd-b‘l),  a.  1.  Capable  of  being  opposed 
or  resisted. 

2.  Capable  of  being  placed  opposite  something  else  ;  as, 
the  thumb  is  opposable  to  the  forefinger. 

op-pos'al  (8-poz'al),  n.  1.  A  putting  of  questions  ;  exam¬ 
ination  ;  posing  ;  that  which  poses  or  puzzles.  Obs. 

2.  a  Opposition.  Rare,  b  Astron.  =  opposition,  1  a.  Obs. 

op  pose'  (S-poz'),  v.  t. ;  op-posed'  (-pozd') ;  op-pos'ing 
(-poz'Tng).  [F.  opposes'.  See  ob-,  pose  to  place,  pose  to 
question;  cf.  puzzle,  ».]  1.  To  confront  with  hard  or 

searching  questions,  or  with  objections.  Obs. 
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1st  appose,  2.  Obs. 

To  place  in  front  of,  or  over  against ;  to  exhibit. 

Iler  grace  sat  down  .  .  . 

In  a  rich  chair  ot  state  ;  opposing  freely 
The  beauty  of  her  person  to  the  people.  Shak. 

a  To  proffer ;  offer.  Obs.  b  To  lay  bare  ;  expose.  Obs. 
To  put  in  opposition,  with  a  view  to  counterbalance  or 
countervail ;  to  set  against,  whether  by  way  of  contrast 
or  of  resistance  ;  to  offer  antagonistically. 

I  may  .  .  .  ojgtose  my  single  opinion  to  his.  Locke. 

6.  To  stand  opposite  to,  or  lacing  ;  as,  to  oppose  the  south. 
Now  Rare. 

7.  To  resist  or  antagonize,  whether  by  physical  means  or 
by  arguments,  etc. ;  to  contend  against ;  to  confront  ;  re¬ 
sist  ;  withstand;  as,  to  oppose  the  king  ;  oppose  a  petition. 
Syn. —Withstand,  gainsay,  contravene,  contradict,  op¬ 
pugn,  counteract,  check,  baffle,  thwart.  —  Oppose,  resist 
agree  in  the  idea  of  setting  one’s  self  against  something, 
and  are  often  interchangeable.  But  resist  frequently  im¬ 
plies  more  active  striving  than  oppose,  esp.  against  some¬ 
thing  which  is  itself  exerting  adverse  energy  or  force ; 
as,  to  oppose  a  measure,  an  idea  ;  to  resist  attack,  arrest ; 
“  multitudes  .  .  .  banded  to  oppose  his  high  decree  ”  (Mil- 
ton)  ;  “  Ye  have  not  yet  resisted  unto  blood,  striving  against 
sin  ”  (Heb.  xii.  4) ;  ‘‘I  am  a  simple  woman,  much  too  weak 
to  oppose  your  cunning  ”  (Shak.) ;  “  It  boots  not  to  resist 
both  wind' and  tide  ”  (id.).  See  opponent. 

op  pose',  v.  i.  1.  To  offer  hard  or  searching  questions, 
or  objections,  as  to  a  thesis.  Obs.  or  Hist. 

2.  To  act  adversely  or  in  opposition.  Obs. 
op-posed'  (5-pozd'),  p.  a.  1.  Set  or  placed  in  opposition  ; 
opposite  ;  contrary  ;  adverse. 

2.  Mach.  Opposite  to  each  other  ;  placed  on  opposite 
sides  of  a  common  crank  shaft  ;  —  said  of  two  engine  cyl¬ 
inders.  Hence,  of  an  engine,  having  cylinders  so  placed, 
opposed  propriety,  Medieval  Music,  a  time  quality  of  a  lig¬ 
ature. 

Opj-osrd  propriety  produces  two  semibreves  .  .  .  Whence,  if 
severul  note*  come  into  a  ligature,  thev  nre  as  follows  :  each  per¬ 
fect  note  is  long,  each  imperfect  note  fs  a  breve  except  those  that 
are  made  semibreves  by  opposed  propriety. 

Franco  of  Cologne  (fr.). 
op'po-site  (5p'6-zTt),  a.  [F.,  fr.  L.  opposifus,  p.  p.  of  op- 
ponere.  See  opponent.  ]  1.  Set  over  against  (that  which 
is  at  the  other  end  or  side  of  an  intervening  line  or  space); 
facing  ;  — often  with  to.  Thus  in  a  quadrilateral  ojtposite 
sides"  are  distinguished  from  adjacent  sides,  between 
which  the  intervening  space  at  one  point  becomes  zero  ; 
and  opposite  angles  at  the  ends  of  a  diagonal,  from  adja¬ 
cent  angles.  With  respect  to  a  given  line  two  points  are 
opposite  when  their  connecting  line  would  cross  it  at 
right  angles;  in  a  circle,  two  points  in  the  circumference 
are  opposite  only  when  at  the  ends  of  a  diameter 

2.  Bot.  a  Situated  in  pairs  on  an  axis,  each 
being  separated  from  the  other  by  half  the 
circumference  of  the  axis,  as  leaves,  b  With 
reference  to  floral  parts,  =  superposed. 

3.  Contrarily  turned  or  moving;  as,  two 
points  move  in  opposite  directions  when 
moving  apart  along  the  same  straight  line, 
or  when  moving  in  the  same  directions  as 
two  such  points,  but  along  parallel  lines. 

4.  Of  persons  :  opposed  or  hostile.  Obs. 

5.  Diametrically  different;  contrary;  re¬ 
pugnant  ;  antagonistic. 

Novels,  by  which  the  reader  is  misled  into  an¬ 
other  sort  of  pleasure  opjtosite  to  that  which  is 
designed  in  an  epic  poem.  Dryden. 

Particles  of  speech  have  divers,  and  sometimes 
almost  opposite,  significations.  Locke. 

By  omission  of  to,  ojtposite  often  has 
the  construction  of  a  preposition ;  as  in,  opposite  the 
bank. 

Syn.  —  Opposite,  contrary,  contradictory.  Opposite 
implies  diametrical  difference  in  position  or  .nature, 
but  does  not  necessarily  suggest  antagonism  :  contrary 
commonly  implies  mutual  opposition  or  divergence,  and 
often  connotes  antagonism  ;  but  the  two  words  are  not 
always  clearly  distinguished  as,  opposite  points  on  a 
circle,  opposite  directions,  the  one  character  is  the  ojtjtosile 
of  the  other,  on  opposite  sides  of  a  dispute  ;  contrary  direc¬ 
tions,  contrary  winds,  contrary  propositions,  cf.  “  on  the 
contrary .”  Contradictory  is  a  stronger  term  than  oppo¬ 
site  or  contrary,  implying  variance  or  contrariety  that 
admits  no  medium  ;  as,  contradictory  terms,  statements, 
attributes.  See  adverse,  inconsistent,  converse. 
op'po-site,  n.  1.  Astron.  The  opposite  point  of  the 
Ileavens  ;  opposition  ;  opposite  aspect.  Obs. 

2.  One  who  opposes  ;  an  opponent ;  an  antagonist.  Obs. 
or  R.  “  The  opposites  of  this  day’s  strife.”  Shak. 


3.  That  which  is  opposed,  or  contrary  ;  as,  sweetness  and 
it6  ojiposite  ;  vice  is  the  opjtosite  of  virtue. 

The  virtuous  man  meets  with  more  opposite*  and  opponents 
than  any  other.  Landor. 

op-pos'i  ti  (5-p5z'T-tT-).  A  combining  form  from  Latin 
oppositus ,  meaning  ojtposite. 

op  po  Si'tioil  (Sp'o-zlsh'wn),  n.  [L.  opjiositio :  cf.  F.  op¬ 
position.  See  opposite.]  1.  Act  of  setting  opposite,  or 
over  against,  or  the  state  or  position  of  being  so  set. 
Specif.  :  a  [the  earliest  sense  in  Knglish]  Astron.  The  sit¬ 
uation  of  a  heavenly  body  with  respect  to  another  when 
differing  from  it  in  longitude  by  180°,  that  is,  when  di¬ 
rectly  opposite  to  it  ;  esp.,  such  position  of  a  planet  or 
satellite  with  respect  to  the  sun  ;  —  signified  by  the  symbol 
§;  as,  S  "U  ©i  opposition  of  Jupiter  to  the  sun.  Cf.  con¬ 
junction,  2.  b  Rhet.  A  setting  of  one  proposition  against 
another  ;  a  counter  proposition.  Obs.  C  The  putting  of 
questions;  inquisition;  also,  the  putting  forward  of  objec¬ 
tions  to  be  answered  by  one  defending  a  thesis.  Obs. 
d  Logic.  The  relation  between  two  propositions  when, 
having  the  same  subject  and  predicate,  they  differ  in  quan¬ 
tity,  in  quality,  or  in  both.  Logicians  recognize  four  kinds 
of  opposition :  (1)  Contrariety,  obtaining  between  a  universal 
affirmative  and  a  universal  negative  proposition,  where  the 
difference  is  one  of  quality  only.  (2)  Subcontrariety,  obtaining 
between  a  particular  affirmative  and  a  particular  negative,  where 
the  difference  is  of  quality  only.  Ci)  Subalternation,  obtaining 
between  a  universal  and  a  particular  affirmative,  or  between 
a  universal  and  a  particular  negative,  where  the  difference  is 
one  of  quantity  only.  (4)  Contradiction,  obtaining  between  a 
universal  affirmative  and  a  particular  negative,  or  between 
a  universal  negative  and  a  particular  affirmative,  where  the 
difference  is  of  both  quality  and  quantity.  These  relations  are 
represented  in  the  square  of  opposition  as  shown  (the  letters  A, 
E,  I,  and  O  standing  for  ^ 

universal  affirmative,  uni-  A - Contrary  JL 

versal  negative,  particular  1  \  /k 

affirmative,  and  particular  |  N.  /  T 

negative  propositions,  re-  I  \  / 

spectively).  An  immediate  CAW  P  «  ^  c 

inference  by  opposition  is  CC  <j  - 

an  inference  from  the  truth  ??  a.  k 

or  falsity  of  a  proposition  S-  — 
to  the  truth  or  falsity  of  its  £  £ 
opposite  Thus,  if  A  be  ^  n 
true.  E  is  false,  I  is  true,  O  5  ^ 
is  false;  if  A  be  false,  either  p  & 

E  or  I  may  be  true,  though  ft 
not  both,  while  O  is  true. 

Similar  inferences  may  be 
drawn  from  the  truth  or 


cP 


C'o. 


crcr 

2.2. 

n 
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Subcontrary  ■ 


0 


falsity  of  E,  I,  and  O.  0  .. ...  _ 

6  Fencing.  A  position  of  S,‘uarc  ol  Opposition, 

one’s  blade,  when  crossed  with  that  of  one’s  opponent, 
such  that  the  latter  cannot  hit  in  the  line  of  engagement ; 
as,  to  take  opposition  in  carte.  f  Chess.  A  position  of 
the  king  preventing  the  advance  of  the  adverse  king 
either  directly  or  obliquely. 

2.  Hostile  or  contrary  action  or  condition  ;  resistance. 

3.  An  opposite,  contrary,  or  contrast.  Obs. 

4.  That  which  opposes;  an  obstacle  ;  specif.,  the  aggre¬ 
gate  of  those  opposing ;  hence,  in  politics  and  parliamen¬ 
tary  practice,  the  party  opposed  to  the  party  in  power. 

op'po-si'tion  al  (-51),  a.  Pert,  to  or  constituting  opposition. 
op-pos'i-tiY©  (<5-p5z'T-tTv),  a.  [See  opposite.]  Capable 
of  being  put  in  opposition  ;  opposing.  —  op-pos'i-tive-ly, 
adv.  —  op-pos'l-tlve  ness,  n. 

op-press'  (5-pres'),  v.  t.  ;  op-pressed'  (-prest') ;  op-press'- 
ing.  [F.  ojtpresser,  LL.  ojtpressare ,  fr.  L.  opjtrimere,  op¬ 
pression  ;  ob  (see  ob-)  -f -  jtremere  to  press.  See  press.]  1.  To 
hurt  by  pressing  ;  to  crush  ;  — said  of  weight.  Obs. 

2.  Hence  :  a  To  overwhelm,  as  by  numbers.  Now  Rare. 
b  Fig.  :  To  weigh  heavily  upon  ;  to  weigh  down  ;  as,  he 
was  oppressed  by  a  sense  of  failure.  “  With  love  and  wine 
at  once  oppressed Dryden.  c  To  put  down  ;  to  extin¬ 
guish  ;  to  suppress.  Obs. 

The  mutiny  he  there  hastes  to  oppress.  Shak. 

3.  To  crush,  burden,  or  trample  down  by  abuse  of  power 
or  authority  ;  to  tyrannize  over ;  to  treat  with  unjust  rigor 
or  with  cruelty. 

Behold  the  king6  of  the  earth  ;  how  they  oppress  thy  chosen  ! 

Milton. 

4.  Obs.  a  To  ravish  ;  rape,  b  To  harass  ;  distress.  C  To 
conceal,  d  To  shut  up  ;  stop  (the  ears,  eyes,  etc.). 

Syn.  —  Oppress,  depress.  To  oppress,  as  here  compared, 
is  to  weigh  upon  or  burden,  as  by  the  imposition  of  a  load ; 
to  depress  is  to  bring  down  or  cause  to  sink  (esp.  in  value, 
vigor,  and  the  like) ;  the  word  is  used  particularly  of  that 
which  lowers  the  spirits  ;  as,  “  The  weary  world  of  waters 
between  us  oppresses  the  imagination”  (Lamb);  “The 
long  dull  evenings  in  these  dull  lodgings  when  one  is 
weary  with  work  depress  one  sadly  ”  (J.  R.  Green);  “the 
oppression  produced  by  a  close  atmosphere  ”  (II.  Spencer); 
“an  utter  depression  of  soul,  ...  an  iciness,  a  sinking, 
a  sickening  of  the  heart,  an  unredeemed  dreariness  of 
thought”  (Poe);  “ablaze  of  opjtressive  heat  ”  (Jane  Aus¬ 
ten)  ;  “  the  departure  of  my  family,  which  was  depressina  ” 
(Scott);  cf.  the  oppression  of  slavery,  depression  in  trade. 
See  suppress,  melancholy. 

op-pres'slon  (d-prSsh'&n),  n.  [F.,  fr.  L.  oppressio.] 

1.  That  whicli  oppresses ;  unjust  or  cruel  exercise  of 

authority  or  power;  cruelty;  severity;  tyranny  “The 
multitude  of  oppressions .”  Job  xxxv.  9. 

2.  Act  of  weighing  down  (a  person,  the  mind,  etc.);  also, 
state  of  being  weighed  down,  as  by  misfortune.  Obs. 

3.  A  sense  of  heaviness  or  obstruction  in  the  body  or 
mind  ;  depression  ;  dullness ;  lassitude  ;  as,  an  oppression 
of  spirits  ;  an  oppression  of  the  lungs. 

There  gentle  Sleep 

First  found  me,  and  with  soft  oppression  seized 
My  drowsed  sense.  Milton. 

4.  Ravishment. ;  rape.  Obs.  Chaucer. 

6.  Act  of  crushing  ;  repression.  Ohs. 

op-pres'sive  (5-prSs'Tv),  a.  [Cf.  F.  oppressif.]  1.  Un¬ 
reasonably  burdensome  ;  unjustly  severe,  rigorous,  or 


opossum  tree,  a  The  Australian 

escalloniaceou8  timber  tree 
Quintmia  sieberi.  b  The  liquid- 
ambar.  IT.  S.  [tree.  u.  S.  I 
opossum  wood.  The  silver-bell  | 
op  o-ther'a  py  (t»p/6-thCr'u-pt), 
w.  IGr.  otto?  juice  +  therapy.) 
Med.  =  organotherapy. 
opoun.  +  upon. 
opp.  Abbr.  Opposed  ;  opposite, 
op'pen  (dial.  Op'fn).  Obs.  or 
dial.  Eng.  var.  of  open. 
oppie.  n.  [Cf.  It.  onpio  kind  of 
tree .1  Prob.,  witch  hazel  tree. 
Obs. 


op'pi-late,  a.  Oppilated.  Obs. 
oppin,  n.  Opinion.  Obs.  Scot. 
op-pin'yon.  +  opinion. 
op-piete',  a.  (L.  oppletus ,  p.  p. 
of  opplere  to  fill  up  ;  ob  (see  on-) 
+  plere  to  fill.)  Filled  up  ; 
crowded.  Ohs.  —  t.  To  till 
up.  Obs.  —  op  ple'tion  (0-ple'- 
sh«n),  it.  Obs. 
oppon.  upon. 
op-pone',  v.t.Sr  i.  [L.  opponere.] 
To  oppose.  Obs. 

U  op-po'nens  (/■>-p5'nenz\rj.  fL., 
p.pr.]  Anat.  One  of  several  mus¬ 
cles  of  the  hand  or  foot,  as  the 
op-po'nens  pol'li-cis  or  op-po'- 


nens  mi'ni-mi  di'gi-ti  (mtn'- 
Y-ml  dlj'T-tT),  which  tend  to 
draw  one  of  the  lnteral  digits 
across  the  palm  or  sole  toward 
the  others. 

op-por'tu-nate.  a.  [See  oppor¬ 
tune  ;  cf.  importunate.]  Suit¬ 
able  :  opportune.  Obs.  —  op- 
por'tu-nate-ly.  adv.  Obs. 
op  por-tune'  (Op'^r-tun'  ;  5p'- 
rtr-tfin),  adv.  Opportunely.  Obs. 
op  por-tune'.  >■.  t.  Tosuit.  Obs. 
op  por-tune 'ful,  a.  Seasonable  ; 
opportune.  Ohs. 
op  por-tun-is'tic  (Bp'Ar-tOn-Ts'- 
tlk).  a.  Of,  pert,  to,  or  charac¬ 


teristic  of,  an  opportunist, 
op  por-tu'nous,  a.  [L.  oppor¬ 
tunity.)  Opportune.  Obs. 
op-pose'less.  a.  Irresistible.  R. 
op  pos'er  (<5-poz'?r),  n.  One 
who  opposes.  [p.pr.  I 

op-nos'ing-ly.nr/i\  of  opposing  %\ 
op'po-sit.  Opposite.  Ref.  Sp. 
op-poB'it  (0-p6z'Yt),  r.  t.  ‘tf  v.  t. 
[See  opposite,  a.]  To  set  up 
the  contrary  ;  to  object.  Rare. 
op'po-site  ly.  adv.  of  opposite. 
op'po-site  ness.  n.  See  -ness. 
op-pos  i-ti-flo'roua  (<5-pbz  Y-tY- 
flo'r/7s ;  201),  a.  [oppositi-  4- 
-Jforous.)  Bot.  Having  opposite 


peduncles.  Rare. 

op-pos  i  ti-fo'li-ous.  a.  [oppos¬ 
ite  -f-  -t'olums.)  Jiot.  a  Placed 
opposite  to  a  leaf,  as  the  tendril 
of  a  grapevine.  Rare,  b  Hav¬ 
ing:  opposite  leaves.  Rare. 
op'po-6i'tion-ist,  ti.  See  -ist. 
op  po  si'tion  less,  a.  See  -less. 
op-pos  1-ti-pet'al-ous.  a.  [oppos¬ 
iti-  -f-  petalons.)  Hot.  Super¬ 
posed  upon  a  petal.  Rare. 
op-pos  i-ti-pin'nate.  a.  [opposi¬ 
ti-  -f-  pinnate.)  Bot.  Oppositely 
pinnate.  Rare. 

op  pos  i-ti  sep'al-ous.  a.  [o/>- 
positi-  4-  sejjalous.)  Bot.  Super¬ 


posed  upon  a  sepal.  Rare. 

op-poB'i-tor,  n.  [Cf.  OPPOSI¬ 
TION  .  1  An  opponent.  Obs. 
op-po'aive,  a.  Given  to  oppos* 
ing.  Obs. 

op-poa'Bum.  4*  opossum. 

!!  op-po'BU-it  na-tn'ra  (<5-p8z'fl- 
It).  [L.j  Nature  has  opposed. 
Adapted  from  Juvenal  (x.  l'»2). 
op-po'aure,  ti.  [oppose  -t-  -ure.) 
Opposition.  Obs. 
oppress',  ti.  [OF.  oppresse.) 
Oppression.  Obs.  [bruised- 1 

op-preBBed'.  />.  a.  tier.  De-I 

op-presB'er,  n.  Oppressor.  Obs . 
op-preB'Biv.  Opiiressive.  R.  »'f)- 


ale,  senate,  care,  iim,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofd;  ©ve,  Svent,  find,  recent,  makSr ;  ice,  Ill;  old,  6bey,  orb,  6dd,  s5ft,  connect;  use,  unite,  urn,  ilp,  circtis,  menu; 

0  Foreign  Word.  +  Obsolete  Variant  of.  +  combined  with.  =  equals. 


OPPRESSIVELY 
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OPTOTYPE 


harsh  ;  as,  oppressive  taxes  ;  oppressive  exactions  of  serv 
ice  ;  an  oppressive  game  law.  Macaulau. 

2  Using  oppression  ;  tyrannical ;  as,  oppressive  rulers 

3  Heavy  ;  overpowering  ;  hard  to  be  borne  ;  aB,  oppres- 
sive  grief  or  heat. 

To  ease  the  soul  of  one  oppressive  weight.  Pope 

—  op  pres'sive-ly,  adv.  —  op-pres'sive  ness.  n. 

op  pres'sor  ((5-pres'er),  n.  (L.  :  cf.  F.  oppresseur.]  One 
that  oppresses,  esp.  with  unjust  rigor,  exactions,  or  the  like 
The  orphan  pines  while  the  om.nxmr  feeds  Shak 

op-pro'brl-ous  (b-pro'bri-us),  a.  [L.  opprobriosus,  ir.  op¬ 
probrium.:  cf.  OF.  opprobrieus.  See  opprobrium.]  1  Ex. 
pressive  of  opprobrium  ;  attaching  disgrace ;  reproachful; 
scurrilous  ;  as,  opprobrious  language. 

They  .  .  vindicate  themselves  in  terms  no  less  opprobrious 
than  those  by  which  they  are  attacked.  Addison. 

2.  Infamous ;  despised  ;  rendered  hateful ;  involving  or 
bringing  opprobrium  :  as,  an  opprobrious  name,  conduct. 

This  dark,  opprobrious  den  of  shame  Milton. 

Syn.  —  Disgraceful,  reproachful,  abusive,  insulting,  offen¬ 
sive  ;  contemptuous,  iusolent,  disdainful ;  gross,  vile  vul 
gar,  low,  foul,  indecent,  scurrile.  —  Opprobrious  con¬ 
tumelious,  scurrilous.  Opprobrious  implies  abusive  re¬ 
proach  ,  contumelious  adds  to  opprobrious  t  lie  iiuplicat  ion 
of  insolent  contempt ;  scurrilous,  that  of  grossness  and 
vulgarity  ;  as,  “  This  party  .  .  .  has  generally  mentioned 
[the  alliesj  under  opprobrious  appellations,  and  in  such 
terms  of  contempt  or  execration  as  never  bad  been  heard  ” 
(Burke) ;  “Curving  a  contumelious  lip,  (he]  gorgonized 
me  from  head  to  foot  with  a  stony  British  stare  ”  (  Tenny- 
son);  “They  never  fail  to  attack  the  passengers  with  all 
kinds  of  scurrilous,  abusive,  and  indecent  terms  ”  (Field¬ 
ing).  See  AsrERSE,  abuse,  censure. 

—  op-pro'brl-ous-ly,  adv.  —  op-pro'bri  ous  ness,  n. 

oppro'brium  (-um),  n.  [L.  ;  oh  (see  ob-)  -f  probrum  re¬ 
proach,  disgrace.]  1.  The  disgrace  that  follows  from,  or 
is  attached  to,  conduct  considered  evil  or  wrong  ;  infamy; 
reproach  mingled  with  contempt ;  abusive  language.  ’ 
Being  both  dramatic  author  and  dramatic  performer.he  found 
himself  heir  to  a  twofold  opprobrium.  lie  Quinceu. 

2.  That  which  causes  disgrace  or  elicits  reproach, 
op  puen'  (5-pun'),  v.  t.  < t-  i. ;  op-pugned'  (-pund') ;  op-pugn'- 
nto.  [L.  oppugnare ;  ob  (see  ob  )  -\- pugnare  to  fight :  cf. 
OF.  oppugner.  See  impugn.]  To  fight  against ;  to  assail  or 
call  in  question  ;  to  be  in  conflict  with  ;  to  attack ;  oppose  ; 
resist ;  controvert. 

They  said  the  manner  of  their  impeachment  they  could  not 
but  conceive  did  oppugn  the  rights  of  Parliament  Clarendon. 
op  pug'nant  (5-pug'imnt),  a.  [L.  oppugnans,  p.  pr.  of  op¬ 
pugnare.  See  OPPUGN.]  Tending  to  awaken  hostility  ;  hos¬ 
tile  ;  opposing;  warring.  “  Oppugnanl  forces.”  I.  Tay¬ 
lor. —  n.  An  opponent.  Rare.  Coleridge. —  op  pug'- 
nance  (-nSns),  op-pug'nan-cy  (-nitn-sl),  n. 
op  pug  na'tion  (Sp'ug-na'shun),  n.  [L.  oppugnatio :  cf. 
OF.  oppugnation.]  Attack ;  opposition.  Rare. 

Ops  l  ops),  n.  [L.]  Rom.  Relig.  An  ancient  Italian  god¬ 
dess  of  the  harvest,  in  early  times  associated  with  Consus. 
Later  she  was  identified  with  the  Greek  Klien,  consprt  of  Cronus, 
and  was  therefore  made  the  consort  of  Saturn.  Her  festival  was 
the  O-pa'li-a  (0-pa'II-a),  Dec.  lit.  She  was  also  called  Ops  Con-si'- 
va  (k8n-sl'vff)  and  under  this  name  celebrated  in  the  Op  i-con- 
Blv'l  a  (fip/L-kBn-sTv'I-ci).  Aug.  25. 

-op'si-a  (-5p'sT-a),  -op'sis  (-Bp'sis),  -op'sy(-5p'8l).  Combin¬ 
ing  forms  from  Greek  b\jn<;,  appearance,  sight,  vision  ;  as, 
an  opsia,  an  opsy,  phot  opsin,  etc.  Cf.  -opia. 

Op  Si-om'e-ter  (5p/8T-6m'e-ter),  n.  [Gr.  61/715  siglit  -f- 
-meter.]  An  instrument  for  measuring  the  limits  of  dis¬ 
tinct  vision. 

-opsis.  Combining  form  fr.  Gr.  oi/a<r,  sight.  See  -opsia. 
op  son'ic  (5p-s5n'Tk),  a.  Bacleriol.  Of,  pertaining  to,  or 
alfected  by.  opsonin.  —  opsonic  index,  the  ratio  between  the 
number  of  bacteria  destroyed  through  the  action  of  leu¬ 
cocytes  in  normal  blood  serum  and  the  number  destroyed 
in  that  to  which  opsonin  has  been  added, 
op'so  nin  (5p's6-nin),  n.  [Gr.  o-pui'tii/  to  buy  victuals, 
to  cater.]  Bactcriol.  A  constituent  of  blood  serum  which 
renders  invading  pathogenic  bacteria  more  susceptible  to 
the  action  of  the  phagocytes. 

-Opsy.  Combining  form  fr.  Gr  o^/c?,  sight.  See  -opsia. 
opt  (5pt),  v.  i. ;  opt'ed;  opt'ing.  [F.  opter ,  L.  opt  are.]  To 
make  a  choice  ;  choose  ;  as,  to  opt  in  his  favor.  Now  Rare. 
op'tate  (5p'tat),  v.  i.  [L.  optatus ,  p.  p.  of  optare.]  To 
choose  ;  to  elect.  Rare. — op-ta'tion  (bp-ta'shwn),  n.  Rare. 
op'ta-tive  (5p'td-tTv  ;  see  note  below),  a.  [L.  optativus:  cf. 
F.  optatif .]  Expressing  desire  or  wish. —  optative  mood, 
Oram.,  that  mood  or  form  of  a  verb,  as  in  Greek,  Sanskrit, 
etc.,  in  which  a  wish  or  desire,  and  certain  related  distinc¬ 
tions,  are  expressed.  It  is  an  original  part  of  the  Indo- 
European  verb,  having  for  its  sign  an  i-  element  inserted 
between  the  tense  sign  and  the  personal  endings. 

In  British  grammar  school  and  college  use  both  a.A 
n.  are  commonly  pronounced  op-ta'ti  v.  Off.  E.  D. 

op'ta  tive,  n.  1.  Something  to  be  desired.  Rare. 

2  [Cf.  F.  optatif .]  Gram.  The  optative  mood,  or  a  verb 
or  verbal  form  denoting  it. 

Op'tlc  (5p'tTk),  a.  [F.  optique,  Gr.  otttiko?  ;  akin  to  oi/q? 
sight,  orrii)7r a  I  have  seen,  01/70/Aai  I  shall  see,  and  to  6 acre 
the  two  eyes,  <61//  face,  L.  oculus  eye.  See  ocular,  eye  ; 
cf.  canopy,  ophthalmia.]  1.  Of  or  pert,  to  vision.  Obsoles. 
The  moon,  whose  orb 

Through  optic  glass  theTuBCan  artist  views.  Milton. 

2.  Of  or  pert,  to  the  eye ;  ocular  ;  as,  the  optic  nerves. 

3.  Relating  to  the  science  of  optics;  optical. 

optic  angle,  a  See  binocular  parallax,  b  =  visual  an¬ 
gle.  c  Min.  The  angle  between  tbe  optic  axes  of  a  biax¬ 
ial  crystal.  —  o.  axis.  Si  Optics.  =  optical  axis,  b  Min. 
The  line  in  a  doubly  refracting  crystal,  in  the  direction  of 
which  no  double  refraction  occurs.  A  uniaxial  crystal 
has  one  such  line,  a  biaxial  crystal  has  two.  —  o.  chiasm, 
chiasma,  or  commissure.  See  optic  nerve.  —  o.  disk,  the  near¬ 
ly  circular  light-colored  area  at  the  back  of  the  retina 
where  the  optic  nerve  enters  the  eyeball;  —  usually  svnon- 


ymous  with  optic  papilluc.  —  optic  entrance.  =  optic  disk. 

—  o.  equation,  Astron.,  the  apparent  variation  in  a  planet’s 
orbital  motion  due  to  its  varying  distance  from  the  earth. 

—  o.  ganglia,  Zoo/.,  the  corpora  bigemina.  See  corpora 
QUADKiOEMiN a.  —  o.  groove,  Anat..  a  narrow  transverse 
groove  near  the  front  of  the  superior  surface  of  the  body 
of  the  sphenoid  bone,  in  which  the  optic  chiasma  rests. 
It  is  continuous  on  each  side  with  a  foramen  (optic  foramen) 
for  the  passage  of  the  optic  nerve  and  ophthalmic  artery. 

—  o.  lobes,  Zool. ,  the  corpora  bigemina.  See  corpora  quad- 
rigemina.  —  o.  nerve,  An  at.  A  Zool.,  the  special  nerve  of 
siglit,  connecting  the  eye  and  the  optic  centers  of  the 
brain  (see  brain,  1).  Vertebrates  above  A mphioxus  have 
two  optic  nerves,  which  form  the  second  pair  of  cranial 
nerves.  They  pass  out  from  the  ventral  region  of  the 
dieneephalon,  and  in  the  cyclostomes  go  directly  to  the 
eye  of  the  corresponding  side,  but  in  most  classes  of  ver¬ 
tebrates  they  form  a  commissure  or  decussation  (the  optic 
chiasma  or  commissure),  most  of  the  fibers  passing  to  the 
opposite  eye,  but  some  to  the  eye  of  the  same  side.  In 
teleost  fishes  they  simply  cross,  all  the  fibers  passing  to 
the  opposite  eye.  Penetrating  the  sclerotic  and  retina, 
each  nerve  breaks  up  into  branches  which  spread  over  the 
anterior  surface  of  the  retina.  (See  eye,  1.)  The  term  optic 
nerve  is  often  restricted  to  the  part  distal  to  the  chiasma, 
the  proximal  parts  being  called  the  optic  tracts  and  (with 
the  chiasma)  regarded  as  a  part  of  the  brain.  —  o.  neuritis. 
Med.,  inflammation  of  the  optic  nerve.  —  o.  papillus,  the 
slight  elevation  produced  by  the  thick  bundles  of  the  fibers 
of  the  optic  nerve  in  entering  the  eyeball.  Cf.  optic  disk. 

—  o.  thalamus  (pi.  -ami),  Anat.,  either  of  the  pair  of  oblong 
masses  of  gray  matter  (covered  on  their  free  surfaces  with 
a  layer  of  white  matter)  situated  on  either  side  of  the  third 
ventricle  of  the  brain.  —  o.  tract.  Anat.  A  Zool.  See 
optic  nerve.  —  o.  tube,  a  telescope.  Archaic.  —  o.  vesicles. 
Embryol.  a  The  outgrowths  (at  first  hollow  and  communi¬ 
cating  with  the  cavities  of  the  brain)  which  grow  out  from 
the  forebrain  of  vertebrate  embryos  and,  becoming  invag- 
inated  into  a  cuplike  form,  develop  into  the  retina.  They 
are  called  primitive  optic  vesicles  to  distinguish  them  from  : 
b  The  secondary  optic  vesicles,  which  are  the  spaces  bet  ween 
the  retina  and  lens  in  which  the  vitreous  humor  develops. 

op'tic  (Bp'tik),  n.  [From  optic,  a.]  1.  The  organ  of 

sight ;  an  eye.  Pope. 

2.  An  eyeglass.  Obs.  Herbert. 

3.  An  optician  ;  also,  optics.  Obs. 

op'ti-cal(  5p'tT-kftl),G.  [See  optic,  a.]  1.  Relating  to  the 

science  of  optics  ;  as,  an  optical  instrument. 

2  Relating  to  vision  ;  optic. 

optical  activity,  Physics  &•  Chan.,  ability  to  rotate  the  plane 
of  polarized  light.  See  polarization,  2.  —  o.  anomaly,  Min.. 
an  apparent  lack  of  harmony  between  the  crystal  form  of 
a  mineral  and  its  optical  properties.— o.  axis,  a  A  straight 
line  from  the  posterior  wall  of  the  eye  through  the  center 
of  curvature  of  the  lens  and  cornea.  See  vision.  b  Crust. 
See  axis,  7i.,  4  d  —  o.  center,  on  the  axis  of  a  lens,  the  point 
so  situated  (either  within  or  near  the  lens)  that  no  rays 
passing  through  it  are  changed  in  direction.  —  o.  circle/ a 
graduated  circle  used  for  the  measurement  of  angles  in 
optical  experiments.  —  o.  correction,  A rch.,  a  slight  modifi¬ 
cation  of  mathematically  correct  lines  for  the  purpose  of 
making  them  appear  correct  to  the  eye.  — o.  cube.  =  bi- 
prism  b.  —  o.  disk,  Optics ,  an  opaque  disk  with  a  half  disk 
of  glass  superimposed  on  its  white  face  so  that  diameters 
correspond.  It  is  used  to  show  reflection  and  refraction 
of  a  pencil  of  light  passing  radially  across  the  disk.  —  o. 
double,  Astron.,  a  double  star  the  connection  of  whose 
members  is  apparent  only  and  due  to  their  being  nearly  in 
the  same  line  of  sight.  Cf.  binary  star.  —  o.  equation, 
Astron .,  the  angle  at  the  center  of  the  epicycle  between 
the  center  of  the  orbit  and  the  earth’s  center.'— o.  glass,  an 
extra  fine  quality  of  flint  or  crown  glass  used  for  making 
lenses,  prisms,  etc.— o.  isomerism.  See  isomeric,  1— o.  lever, 
Physics ,  an  arm  or  lever  the  displacement  of  which  is 
measured  by  an  attached  mirror  and  a  fixed  telescope  and 
scale,  commonly  used  for  measuring  small  lengths.  — o. 
parallax.  =BINOCULAR  parallax. 

—  o.  square,  Sur r.,  a  small  hand 
instrument  for  laying  off  a  right 
angle  by  means  of  two  mirrors 
set  at  an  angle  of  45  degrees.  — 
o.  telegraphy,  Mil.,  signaling  by 
flags,  heliograph,  torches,  rockets,  etc. 

—  o.  train,  a  series  of  prisms  or  lenses, 
op'ti-cal  ly,  adv.  By  optics  or  sight  ; 

with  reference  to  optics.  —  optically  ac¬ 
tive,  o.  inactive,  etc.  See  active,  10.  inac¬ 
tive  c,  etc.  —  o.  double,  appearing  double 
to  the  eye;  — said  of  two  stars  appar¬ 
ently  close  together,  but  a  vast  distance 
from  each  other  in  the  line  of  sight.  — 
o.  positive,  o.  negative.  See 
DOUBLE  REFRACTION. 

op-ti'eian  (5  p-ti  s  h'a  n),  n. 

[Cf.  F.  opticien.  See  optic, 

«.]  1.  One  skilled  in  optics. 

Obs.  or  R. 

2  One  who  makes,  or  who 
deals  in,  optical  glasses  and 
instruments. 

0  p-t  i  o '  1  - 1  y  (5p-tis'T-tT),  it. 

Physics  A  Chan.  Optical  ac 
POLARIZATION,  2. 
op'tl-CO-.  A  combining  form  for  optic. 
op'tlcs  (Sp'tTks),  n.  [Cf.  F.  optique,  L.  opt  ice,  Gr.  otttiki] 
(sc.  0€ujp  a).  See  optic.]  That  branch  of  physical  science 
which  treats  of  tbe  nature  and  properties  of  light,  the  laws 
of  its  modification  by  opaque  and  transparent  bodies,  and 
the  phenomena  of  vision. 

op'ti  graph  (5p'tT-graf),  n.  [optic  -graph.  See  optic, 
a.]  An  instrument  for  copying  landscapes,  etc.  It  con¬ 
sists  of  a  telescope  with  a  diagonal  eyepiece,  suspended 
vertically  in  gimbals  beneath  a  fixed  diagonal  mirror.  By 
moving  the  telescope  so  that  a  dot  in  the  eyepiece  appears 
to  pass  over  the  outlines  of  objects,  a  pencil  attached  to 
the  telescope  is  made  to  copy  the  outline  on  paper. 


'  ]  Optical  Square; 
2  Diagram  show¬ 
ing  its  use.  The 
lines  from  a  and  b 
to  the  Instrument 
are  at  right  angles 
when  b  can  be 
seen  in  Mirror  d 
(by  reflection  from 
Mirror  c)  in  line 
with  a. 


J, 


Optical  activity  or  rotatory  power.  See 


op'ti  mate  (<5p'tT-mat),  a.  [L.  optimas ,  -afw,adj.,  optimates, 
n.  pi.,  the  adherents  of  the  best  men,  the  aristocrats,  fr. 
opt  Linus  the  best.]  Of  or  pert,  to  the  nobility  or  aristoc¬ 
racy.  —  n.  A  noble  or  aristocrat ;  a  chief  man,  as  in  a  city, 
op  ti-ma'tes  (-ma'tez),  n.  pi.  [L.  See  oi*ti mate.]  1.  The 
nobility  or  aristocracy  of  ancient  Rome,  as  opposed  to  tbe 
populares. 

2.  [cap.]  A.-S.  Hist.  The  members,  collectively,  of  the 
national  councils  of  Mercia,  Wessex,  and  Sussex, 
op'ti-me  (5p'tT-me),  n.  [L.,  adv.  fr.  optimus  the  best.]  In 
Cambridge  Univ.,  Eng.,  a  man  who  obtains  honois,  but 
fails  to  get  placed  among  the  wranglers,  in  the  mathemati¬ 
cal  tripos  ;  —  called  senior  optime  or  junior  optime  according 
as  he  is  placed  in  the  second  or  third  class, 
op'ti  mism  (Sp'tT-mTz’m),  n.  [F.  optimisme,  fr.  L.  optimus 
the  best.]  1.  Metaph.  <(•  Ethics.  The  opinion  or  doctrine  that 
everything  in  nature,  being  the  work  of  God,  is  ordered  for 
the  best,  or  that  the  ordering  of  things  in  the  universe  is 
such  as  to  produce  the  highest  good.  Cf.  pessimism.  Op¬ 
timism ^is  the  original  name  of  Leibnitz’s  doctrine  that  the 
world  is  the  best  possible  world,  based  on  the  argument 
that  God,  being  all-wise,  must  know  all  possible  worlds ; 
being  all-powerful,  must  be  able  to  create  whichsoever  he 
might  choose  ;  and,  being  all-good,  must  choose  the  best. 

2.  The  quality  of  being  the  best  or  for  the  best. 

3.  A  disposition  to  take  the  most  hopeful  view ;  —  opposed 
to  pessimism. 

op'ti-mist  (-mist),  n.  [Cf.  F.  optimist e.]  1.  Metaph.  An 
adherent  of  the  doctrine  of  optimism. 

2.  One  who  looks  on  the  bright  side  of  things,  or  takes 
hopeful  views  ;  —  opposed  to  pessimist. 

Op'ti  mist.  a.  Pertaining  to  optimists  or  optimism, 
op  ti  mis'tic  (-mTs'tTk),  a.  1.  Metaph.  Of  or  pertaining 
to  optimism  ;  tending,  or  conforming,  to  the  opinion  that 
all  events  are  ordered  for  the  best. 

2.  Hopeful;  sanguine;  as,  an  optimistic  view, 
op  ti  mis'ti  cal  (-tt-kftl),  a.  Optimistic.  —  op  ti-mls'ti- 
cal-ly,  adv. 

op'ti-mize  (5p'tT-mIz),  v.  i.&t.;  -mized  (-mizd);  -miz'ing 
(-mlz'Iug).  To  be  optimistic;  to  treat  optimistically.— op'¬ 
ti  mi  za't  ion  (  -mT-za'shiin  ;  -mi-za'shi/n),  n. 
op'ti-mum  (-mum),  n.  [L.,  prop.  ueut.  of  optimus  best.] 

1.  The  best  or  most  favorable  degree,  quantity,  etc. 

2.  Biol.  The  most  favorable  condition  as  to  temperature, 
light,  moisture,  food,  etc.,  for  the  growth  and  reproduc¬ 
tion  of  an  organism.  Often  used  adjectively;  as,  optimum 
conditions,  optimum  temperature,  etc. 

optimum  capacity  (of  an  induction  coil).  Elec.,  the  capac¬ 
ity  which,  if  placed  across  the  break,  will  give  the  longest 
spark  in  the  secondary  circuit. 

op'tion  (bp'shun),  n.  [L.  optio ;  akin  to  optare  to  choose, 
wish  :  cf.  F.  option.]  1.  The  exercise  of  the  power  of 
choice ;  choice. 

Transplantation  must  proceed  from  the  option  of  the  people, 
else  it  sounds  like  an  exile.  Bacon. 

2  Power  of  choosing  ;  the  right  of  choice  or  election  ;  an 
alternative. 

There  isun  option  left  to  the  Tinted  States  of  America,  whether 
they  will  be  respectable  and  prosperous,  or  contemptible  and 
miserable,  as  a  nation.  n  ash  in  i)  ton. 

3.  That  which  is  offered  for  choice,  or  which  is  chcseu,  as 
an  elective  study  in  a  university. 

4  Ch.  of  Eng.  A  right  formerly  belonging  to  an  arch¬ 
bishop  to  select  anyone  dignity  or  benefice  in  the  gift  of  a 
suffragan  bishop  consecrated  or  confirmed  by  him,  lor  be¬ 
stowal  by  himself  when  next  vacant.  It  was  annulled  by 
Parliament  in  1845. 

5.  A  wishing  ;  a  wish.  Obs.  Bp.  Hall. 

6.  Fin.  &  Com.  A  stipulated  privilege,  given  to  a  party 
in  a  time  contract,  of  demanding  its  fulfillment  on  any 
day  within  a  specified  limit. 

Syn.  — See  alternative. 

op'tion-al  (-dl),  a.  Involving  an  option  ;  depending  on  the 
exercise  of  an  option  ;  left  to  one’s  discretion  or  choice , 
not  compulsory  ;  as,  optional  studies ;  it  is  optional  with 
you  to  go  or  stay. — n.  An  optional  study;  an  elective. 

—  op'tion-al-ly,  adv. 

Original  writs  are  either  optional  or  peremptory.  Blackstone 
op'to-.  A  combining  form  for  optic. 
op'to-gram  (5p'to-grSm),  n.  [opto-  -|-  -gram.]  Physiol. 
An  image  of  external  objects  fixed  on  the  retina  by  the 
photochemical  action  of  light  on  the  visual  purple.  See 

VISUAL  PURPLE. 

op-tog'ra-phy  (5p-t5g'ni-fT),  n.  [opto- -graphy .]  Phys¬ 
iol.  The  production  of  an  optogram  on  the  retina  ;  the 
fixation  of  an  image  in  the  eye.  See  optogram. 
op-tom'e-ter  (5p-t5m'e-ter),  n.  [opto-  -j-  -meter.]  Physiol. 
An  instrument  for  measuring  the  distance  of  distinct  vision, 
or  the  accommodative  scope  of 
the  eye,  mainl}'  for  the  selection 
of  eyeglasses. 


Optometer. 


op-toin'e-trist  (bp-tbm'e-trTst), 
n.  One  who  is  skilled  in  or 
practices  optometry, 
op-tom'e-try  (-trf),  n.  1.  Med.  Measurement  of  the  range 
of  vision,  esp.  by  means  of  the  optometer. 

2.  As  defined  (with  minor  variations)  in  the  statutes  of 
various  States  of  the  United  States:  a  k*  The  employment 
of  subjective  and  objective  mechanical  means  to  determine 
the  accommodative  and  refractive  states  of  the  eye  and  the 
scope  of  its  functions  in  g«*neral.”  b  “  The  employment 
of  any  means,  other  than  the  use  of  drugs,  for  the  meas¬ 
urement  of  the  powers  of  vision  and  adaptation  of  lenses 
for  the  aid  thereof.” 


op-preag'ment,  op-pres'sure,  n. 

Oppression.  Obs. 
op-preat'.  Oppressed.  Rrf.  Sp. 
op  pro-bra'tion,  n.  [L.  oppro- 
bratio ,  fr.  opprobrare  to  re¬ 
proach.]  Opprobrious  speaking; 
taunting.  Obs.  [  Obs.  I 

op  pro'bre,  n.  [F.]  Opprobry.| 
op  pro'brl-ate,  v.  t.  [LI. .oppro- 
briare.]  To  make,  or  treat  as, 
opprobrious.  Rare. 

II  op  pro'bri  um  me'di-co'rum 
(mea'T-kS'rflm  ;  201).  [L.J  The 
reproach  of  physicians, 
op  pro'brous,  a.  [OF.  oppro- 
breur.\  Opprobrious.  Ohs. 
op  pro'bry,  n.  Obs.  1.  Oppro¬ 
brium. 


2.  Opprobrious  language  or 
treatment. 

op*pug'nat«.  v.  t.  [L.  oppugna- 
tus,  p.  p.J  To  oppugn.  Obs.— 
op  pug-na'tor.  »/•  Obs. 
op-pugn'er  (//-pOn'Cr),  n.  One 
that  oppugns, 
opresse.  ^  orrRF.ss. 

0.  P.  Riots.  [That  is.  Old  Trices 
Riots.]  Popular  disturbances 
caused  by  an  advance  in  the 
rates  of  admission  at  the  New 
Covent  Garden  Theater  in  Lon¬ 
don.  in  1.K09.  They  continued 
for  several  months,  and  some 
concessions  were  eventually 
made. 

op-aig'a-my  (Bp-sTg'q-mT),  n. 


[Gr.  (u/nya/xia.]  Marriage  ut  an 

advanced  age.  Rare. 
op 'si  math  (fip'sT-m&th),  n. 
[Gr.  b^npaQris  late  in  learning.] 
One  who  begins  to  learn  late  in 
life.  Rare. 

op-slm'a-thy  (fip-sYm'd-thT),  ». 
[Gr.  bxlnyadia .]  Education  late 
in  life.  Rare. 

op  so  ma'nl-a  (fip'so-ma'nY-q), 
n.  [XL.,fr.  Gr.  64sopavia\ oyjiov 
rich  fare  4-  madness.] 

Met!.  Morbid  desire  for  a  special 
food.  —  op  so-ma'ni-ac  (  Rk).  n. 
op  so  na'tion  +  obsonation. 
op-go'ni-um  (8p-s5'nT-ttm),  n. ; 


pi.  -NiA  (-a).  [L.,  fr.  Gr.  oyfuo- 
vlov.]  Food  used  as  a  relish.  R. 
opt.  Abbr.  Optative;  optics. 
op'ta^ble(fin't«-b’l),  a.  (L .op- 
tabilis.]  That  mav  he  chosen  ; 
desirable.  —  op'ta-ble  ness.  n.  — 
op'ta-bly.  adv.  All  Rat  < 
optaine.  opteyne.  ^obtain. 
op'ta-tiv.  Optative.  Ref.  Sp. 
op'ta-tive-ly.  ndr.  of  optative. 
op'ti  cist  (ftp'tT-s’st). //.  A  spe¬ 
cialist  in  the  science  of  optics, 
op  tl-co-cll'i-a-ry  (fip  tT-kn-sTl'- 
I-fi-rl).  a.  Anat.  Pertaining  to 
the  optic  and  ciliary  nerves, 
op  ti-co-pu'pil-la-ry,  n.  ytnaf. 
Pertaining  to  the  optic  nerve 


and  the  pupil. 

op'ti-ma-cy  (5p'tY-md-6Y),  n. 
I  See  opti  mate.]  1.  Govern¬ 
ment  by  the  nobility.  Rare. 

2.  Collectively,  the  nobility.  R. 
op'ti-mal  ( -mVll),  a.  (L ,'opti- 
in us  best.]  Most  suitable  or 
favoring.  Rare. 
op-tim'i-ty  (5p-tYm'Y-tY),  n.  [L. 
optinntas ,  fr.  optimus  the  best.] 
State  or  fact  of  being  best.  Rare. 

op  ti-mum'aue  est  aTl  e'na 
ln-sa'nl-a  fnui.  [L.]  And  it  is 
best  to  profit  by  the  madness  or 
folly  of  others. 

Op'ti-mus  Max'l-muB.  [L.,best 
( and )  greatest.]  SeeJupiTEK. 
optique.  4*  optic. 


op'tive  (bp'tYv),  a.  [L.  opticus 

chosen.]  That  may  he  chosen  : 
—used  in  Roman  law  ns  opposed 
to  dative  or  testamentary . 
op'to-cmle  (bp'tfi-sel ).  op  to- 
c®'li-a  (-se'l!-«).  n.  [NL.  o/ito- 
coelta;  Gr.  07tt<k6s  optic  4  tco(- 
^09  a  hollow.]  Zool.  The  cavity 
in  the  optic  lobes  of  the  hrai'n 
in  many  animals.  B.  O.  Wilder. 
opto-my-om'e-ter  (fy/tfi-niT- 
•Cm'f-t?r),  n.  [opt o-  +  in yo-  4- 
-meter.]  Med.  An  instrument  for 
measuring  the  strength  of  the 
ocular  muscles. 

op'to-type.  u.  [opto-  4  type.] 
A  test  type  for  the  eye. 


food,  foot ;  out,  oil ;  chair  ;  ;  sing,  ii)k  ;  4hen,  thin  ;  n&Mire*  verdure  (250) ;  K  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144) ;  boN  ;  yet ;  zh  _  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Guide. 

Full  explanations  of  Abbreviations,  Signs,  etc..  Immediately  precede  the  \oeabulary. 
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ORANGE  GOURD 


Opuntia  ( O.  tuna). 


op'u-lence  (5p'fi-lens),  n.  [L.  opulentia:  cf.  F.  opulence. 
See  opulent.]  Wealth;  riches;  affluence.  Swift. 

The  opulence  of  human  nature,  which  can  run  out  to  infini¬ 
tude  in  any  direction.  Emerson. 

op'll  len  cy  (-len-si ),  n.  ;  pi.  -cies  (-sTz).  Opulence.  Shak. 
op'u-lent  (-lent),  a.  [L.  opulens ,  opulentus ,  fr.  ops ,  opis, 
power,  wealth,  riches  ;  akin  to  Skr.  apnas  possessions  :  cf. 
F.  opulent.  Cf.  copious.]  Having  a  large  estate  or  prop¬ 
erty  ;  wealthy  ;  rich  ;  affluent ;  hence,  luxuriant,  profuse, 
etc. ;  as,  an  opulent  city  ;  an  opulent  citizen  ;  opulent  blos¬ 
soms.  —  op'u-lent-ly,  adv. 

Syn.  — See  rich. 

O-pun'ti-a  (6-pun'sln-a),  n.  [NL.] 

But.  A  very  large  and  characteristic 
genus  of  cactaceous  plants,  the  prick¬ 
ly  pears,  having  liat  or  terete  joints 
usually  studded  with  tubercles  bear¬ 
ing  sharp  spines  or  prickly  hairs  or 
both.  The  flowers  are  mostly  yellow, 
and  often  ornamental ;  they  are  suc¬ 
ceeded  by  edible  pulpy  fruits,  which 
in  some  species  furnish  an  article  of 
native  diet  and  are  also  used  to  make 
fermented  beverages.  The  tuna  (0. 
tuna)  and  the  Indian  fig  (0.  ficus-in- 
dica)  are  often  planted  for  hedges. 

Some  species  are  of  value  as  forage 
plants  in  arid  regions.  Though  indigenous  in  America, 
the  genus  is  represented  in  most  tropical  and  warm  regions 
by  naturalized  forms.  Also  [/.  c.J,  a  plant  of  this  genus. 

||  O'pus  (o'pus),  n. ;  pi.  opera  (bp'e-rd).  [L.  See  opera.] 
A  work  ;  work  ;  specif. :  a  Music.  A  composition,  or  set 
of  compositions,  usually  numbered  in  the  order  of  its  issue, 
b  Embi'oidenj.  With  qualifying  adjective  :  Any  of  various 
kinds  of  old  needlework,  us  :  o'pus  An'gii-cum  Oirj'gtt-kOm)  or 
An  gli-ca'num  (-ka'nfim)  [EL  Anglicanum  English],  (early) 
English  work,  also,  embroidery  closely  imitating  the  freedom  of 
painting  in  form;  o.  a-ra'ne-um  (d-ra'nC-fim)  I E.  araneum ,  neut. 
of  uraneus  of  a  spider],  embroidery  in  which  long,  straight  lines 
form  the  pattern,  as  in  the  spider  web  ;  in  the  Middle  Ages,  em¬ 
broidery  in  general  ;  o.  con-Bu'tum  ( kbn-sfl'tflrn )  IE.  consutum , 
neut.  of  consutus  sewed],  outwork  or  applique  ;  o.  pec-ti'ne-um 
(pSk-tTn'fc-tim)  [EE.  pectinevm,  neut  a.,  fr.  E.  pecten ,  -inis, 
comb],  woven  work  done  with  the  aid  of  an  implement  resem¬ 
bling  a  comb,  in  imitation  of  embroidery  ;  o.  Phry'gi-cum  (frYj'- 
Y-kQm)  [erroneous  for  L.  Rhrygium ,  neut.,  Phrygian],  embroid 
ery  of  great  richness,  esp.  when  done  with  gold  ;  — called  also 
Phrygian  work ;  o  plu-ma'ri-um  (pl<5o-ma'rY-fim  ;  115,  243)  [E 
plumanum ,  neut.  ot  jilumarius  of  soft  feathers],  featherstitch  : 
o  pulvi-na'ri-um  ( pul'vY-na'rT-Om  ;  115)  [NL.,  fr.  E.  pulvinari- 
t on,  neut  a.,  belonging  to  the  couches  of  the  gods],  cross-stitch 
and  tent-stitch  work  on  canvas  ;  o.  ti-ra'tum  (tY-ra'ttlm)  [LL 
tiratnm ,  neut.  p.  p.  of  tirare  to  draw],  drawn  work, 
opus  A  lex-an-dri'num  <  ftl'eg-z&n-drT'num)  [E.  Alexandrinum 
Alexandrian],  a  peculiar  pavement  consisting  of  marble  tiles; 
commonly,  a  mosaic,  sometimes  an  inlay,  of  white  marble,  por¬ 
phyry,  and  green  serpentine.  —  o  in-cer'tum  ( Yn-sftr'tum)  [E 
nicer t uni,  neut.  a.,  uncertain],  according  to  Vitruvius,  a  certain 
kind  of  masonry  in  which  small  dinerent-sized  stnne^  were 
firmly  bedded  in  mortar  — o.  in  ter-ra'si-le  (Yn'tPr-rfis'Y-le)  [E. 
interrasile,  neut.  of  interrasi/is  worked  in  low  relief],  in  Greco- 
Roman  art.  work  in  metal,  chased  or  carved  into  low  relief.  —  o 
i-so'do-mum  (T-sdd'u-mtiin)  [NE.  xsodomnm ,  neut.,  E  isodomon , 
fr.  Gr  iooSopov  evenly  built],  in  Greco-Roman  building,  stone¬ 
work  of  squared  blocks  in  regular  courses  of  equal  height. —  o 
la  te-ri'ci-um  or  la  te-ri'ti-um  ( lttt'5-rYsh'Y-rim)  [E.  latericiwm, 
-it  i  inn.  neut.  of  later  i  cuts,  - it  ins ,  made  of  bricks],  in  Greco-Roman 
building,  masonry  of  bricks  or  tiles  of  baked  clay  laid  in  mortar, 
much  used  for  the  facing  of  walls  in  stone  masonry.  — o  li  tho- 
stra'tum  (llth'o-stra'tnm)  [NE.,  for  E.  lithostrotum  mosaic 
work,  Gr.  AiflocnpioToi/],  a  facing  or  covering  of  stone.—  o.  mag'- 
num  [  E.  magnum, neut. of  greutj.a  magnum  opus.  — o  mu- 

si'vum  (mfi-sl'vflm)  (  E.  musivum ,  neut.  of  musivus  artisticj,  mo- 
saic.— o-  o  pe-ra'tum(3p/?-ra't0m),p/.  opera  oi’ERATA(5p/f-ra'r- 
ta)  [E.  operatum,  neut.  p.  p.  of  operan  to  work],  Theol .,  the  work 
wrought,  done,  or  effected  ;  —  a  phrase  of  Roman  Catholic  theol¬ 
ogy,  used  in  discussions  on  the  sacraments  to  indicate  that  a  sac¬ 
rament  is  believed  to  be  efficacious  of  itself  or  by  its  mere  perform¬ 
ance,  irrespective  of  the  spiritual  state  of  the  persons  concerned 
in  it.  and  opposed  to  o'pus  o'pe-rans,  or  o'pus  o  pe-ran'tis,  *•  the 
work  of  the  worker,”  which  is  used  to  indicate  that  a  sacrament 
is  believed  to  owe  its  efficacy  to  the  spiritual  state  of  the  recipient 
or  of  the  administrator  or  of  both.  —  o.  pseu  di-so'do  mum  (sQ'dY 
shd'o-mum)  [NE.,  fr.  Gr.  jp.oiq  neut  a.],  Greco-Roman 

masonry  of  a  grade  inferior  to  opus  isodomum,  having  stone  laid 
in  courses  but  not  of  uniform  height.—  o.  re-ti'cu-la'tum  (re-tYk'- 
U-lii'tiYm)  [E  reticufatum,  neut.  of  reticulatus  netlikcl,  according 
to  Vitruvius,  Roman  masonry  having  a  face  of  small  stones  cut 
to  uniform  squares  and  generally  assumed  to  be  set  diagonally, 
the  beds  and  joints  at  an  angle  of  45  degrees  with  the  horizon.  — 
o.  Sara-ce'ni-cum  (sflr'd-BCn'Y-kOm)  [EL-  Saracenic  urn,  neut.  of 
Saracenicus,  Saracen],  carpets,  esp. Oriental  rugs;  —  the  medieval 
term  for  such  fabrics  not  made  in  Europe.  —  o.  sec'ti-le  (sPk'tl- 
le)  [L.  sectile,  neut.  of  sectilis  cut,  divided],  tiling  or  inlay  of  reg¬ 
ularly  cut  and  smooth  stone.  It  is  a  variety  of  opus  lithostratum. 
—  o.  spi-ca'tum  (spY-ka'trtm)  [E  spicatum,  neut.  of  s/oc«t»slaid 
in  the  shape  of  ears  of  corn],  in  masonry,  herringbone  work.  —  o. 
tec-to'ri-um  (t2k-to'rY-um  ;  201)  [L.  tectortnm,  neut.  a.,  of  or  be¬ 
longing  to  a  covering  or  plastering],  according  to  Vitruvius,  in 
Roman  masonry,  plastering  or  stucco.  — o-  tea  se-la'tum  (tfs'e- 
la'tfim)  [E.  tesselatnm,  neut.  of  tesselatus  checkered],  mosaic 
See  TESSER/E  —  o.  Ve-ne'ti-a'num  (vc-ne'shY-a'nhm)  [LE.  Vene- 
tianum,  neut  of  Veiietianns  Venetian  1.  =  TERRAZZO  Vknezia- 
no.  —  o.  ver-mi  cu-la'tum  (vSr-mtk'n-la'tQm)  £E.  vermiculatum, 
neut.  of  vermicu/atus  vermiculated],  Greco-Roman  decoration 
founded  on  spiral  and  curvilinear  lines,  esp.  in  mosaic  and  inlay. 
0  pus'cule  (o-pus'kul).  o-pus'cle  (o-pus'T),  n.  [L.  ojmscu- 
lum,  dim.  of  opus  work  :  cf.  F.  opuscule .]  A  small  or  petty 
work.  —  o-pus'cu  lar  (-ku-lar),  a. 

O-pus'cu-lum  (-ku-lwm),  n.  ;  L.  pi.  -cula  (-la).  [L.]  An 
opuscule.  Smart. 

-opy.  A  combining  form  denoting  sight,  vision.  See 


0-quas'sa  (o-kw5s'a),  n.  w  Oquassa. 

[From  Oquassa  Lake,  Maine.]  Zool.  A  small,  rather 


slender  trout  ( Salrelinus  oquassa),  found  in  the  Rangeley 
Lakes  of  Maine.  In  lakes  of  Arctic  America  it  is  repre¬ 
sented  by  a  related  form,  S.  oquassa  narest. 

Of  (6r ),  prep.,  conj.,  &  adv.  [From  Scand. ;  cf.  Icel.  dr, 
adv.,  early,  formerly ;  but  influenced  by  the  kindred  coin- 
par.  AS.  ser  before.  See  ere,  prep,  dl*  adv .]  1.  Ere  ;  be¬ 

fore  ;  sooner  than.  Obs.  or  A  rchaic. 

Rut  natheless,  while  I  have  time  and  space, 

Or  that  I  forthcrin  this  tale  pace.  Chaucer. 

2.  Than.  Obs.,  or  Scot.  &  Dial.  Eng. 

or  ever,  or  ere,  before  ;  —  ever  being  generally  simply  em¬ 
phatic,  with  the  force  of  even,  at  all.  Archaic. 

Would  I  had  met  my  dearest  foe  in  heaven 
Or  ever  I  had  seen  that  duy,  Horatio  !  _  Shak 

or,  conj.  [ME.  or.  fr.  outlier,  other,  anther ,  either,  or,  AS. 
dwtSer,  contr.  fr.  ahwse&er  ;  a  aye  -f-  hwse <5 er  whether  (see 
aye,  whether  ;  cf.  either)  ;  or  ME.  other ,  o3er,  or,  may 
be  fr.  AS.  odde,  akin  to  OHG.  odar ,  odo,  eddo ,  G.  Oder , 
Goth,  aippuu  (Oxf.  E.  D.) ;  the  r  peril,  due  to  the  influence 
of  a  preceding  word  other  or  outlier  =  either.]  A  coor¬ 
dinating  particle  that  marks  an  alternative ;  as,  you  may 
read  or  may  write,  — that  is,  you  may  do  one  of  the  things 
at  your  pleasure,  but  not  both.  It  often  connects  a  series 
of  words  or  propositions,  presenting  a  choice  of  either ;  as, 
he  may  study  law  or  medicine  or  he  may  go  into  trade. 

The  alternative  marked  by  or  may  be  more  emphat¬ 
ically  set  off  by  using  the  correlative  either  (formerly 
other)  or,  in  indirect  questions,  whether ;  as,  you  may  ride 
either  to  Londoner  to  Windsor;  he  is  not  wise,  or  hand¬ 
some  either  ;  in  doubt  whether  to  go  or  to  stay. .  Or  formerly 
was  sometimes  used  for  whether,  and  is  still  in  poetic  use 
for  either :  as  in,  “  Without  or  wrave  or  wind  ”  (Coleridge). 
It  may  join  as  alternatives  terms  expressing  unlike  things 
or  ideas  (as,  is  the  orange  sour  or  sweet?),  or  different 
terms  expressing  the  same  thing  or  idea;  as,  this  is  a 

sphere,  or  globe.  \ . .  / 

or,  n.  [F.,  fr.  L.  aurum  gold.  Cf.  aure¬ 
ate.]  Her.  Yellow  or  gold  color,  —  rep¬ 
resented  in  drawing  or  engraving  by 
small  dots. 

-or.  [L.  -or:  cf.  OF.  -or,  -our,  -eur,  F. 

-ear.]  1.  A  noun  suffix  denoting  an  act , 
or  estate  or  quality ;  as  in  error,  fervor, 
pallor,  cando7\  etc.  '  '  ^ — — *-*■ 

2.  A  noun  suffix  denoting  an  agent  or  Or,  Her. 
doer  ;  as  in  audito?-,  one  who  hears  ;  donor,  one  who  gives  ; 
obligor,  elevator.  It  is  correlative  to  -ee.  In  general  -or  is 
appended  to  words  of  Latin,  and  -er  to  those  of  English, 
origin.  See  -er. 

3.  An  ending  of  indeterminate  meaning,  representing  a 
French  -oir  ;  as  in  manor,  mirror. 

O'ra  (o'rd  ;  201),  n.  ;  pi.  -ras  (-rdz).  [AS.,  prob.  of  Scand. 

origin.]  A  money  of  account  introduced  into  England  by 
the  Danish  invaders  and  valued  in  020  at  shillings,  in  the 
Domesday  Book  (108G)  at  20d.  sterling, 
or'ach  )  (br'ach),  n.  [F.  arroche ,  corrupt,  fr.  L.  atH- 
or'ache  )  pier,  Gr.  arpdf/ja^v?.]  Any  plant  of  the  genus 
A  triplex ,  esp.  A.  horlensis. 

or'a-cle  (or'd-k’l),  n.  [L.  oraculum ,  fr.  o?77re  to  speak,  ut¬ 
ter,  pray  :  cf.  F.  oracle.~\  1.  Class.  Antiq.  The  medium  by 
which  a  god  reveals  hidden  knowledge  or  makes  known  the 
divine  purpose  ;  also,  the  place  where  the  oracle  is  given. 

2.  Tlie  revelation  or  utterance  supposed  to  issue  from  a 
divinity  through  a  medium,  usually  a  priest  or  priestess 
thought  to  be  inspired  ;  the  response  of  an  oracle  to  a 
question  or  petition.  The  utterances  of  the  ancient  ora¬ 
cles  were  commonly  obscure  and  enigmatical.  See  divi¬ 
nation  ;  cf.  Delphian,  Dodona. 

3.  Transferred  :  a  A  place  or  medium  of  communication 
from  the  God  of  Judaism  and  Christianity,  as  the  holy  of 
holies  of  the  Jewish  temple,  the  breastplate  (with  the 
TJrim  and  Thummim)  of  the  high  priest,  or  an  inspired 
prophet  or  teacher,  b  The  revelation  or  message  received 
from  such  a  medium;  specif.,  pi.,  the  Scriptures,  c  A 
command  of  the  Pope.  Obs. 

4.  A  thing  or  person  supposed  to  give  oracular  knowledge 
or  decisions. 

The  country  rectors  .  .  thought  him  an  oracle  on  points  of 
learning.  Macaulay. 

God  hath  now  sent  his  living  oracle 
Into  the  world  to  teach  his  final  will.  Milton. 

5.  An  authoritative  or  wise  expression  ;  a  wise  answer,  or 
one  delivered  with  aspect  of  oracular  certainty. 

0  rac'u-lar  (o-riXk'u-ldr),  a.  [Cf.  L.  oracular ius .]  1.  Of 

or  pertaining  to  an  oracle  ;  uttering  oracles ;  forecasting 
the  future  ;  as,  an  oracular  tongue. 

2.  Resembling  an  oracle  in  some  way,  as  in  solemnity, 
wisdom,  authority,  obscurity,  ambiguity,  dogmatism. 

They  have  something  venerable  and  oracular  in  that  una¬ 
dorned  gravity  and  shortness  in  the  expression.  Pope. 

—  o  rac'u-lar-ly,  adv.  —  o-rac'u-lar-ness,  n. 
o'ral  (o'rdl),  a.  [L.  os,  oris,  the  mouth,  akin  to  Skr.  as. 
Cf.  orison,  usher.]  1.  Uttered  by  the  mouth,  or  in  words; 
spoken,  not  written  ;  as.  oral  traditions  ;  oral  testimony. 
2  Using  speech  or  the  lips  ;  as,  an  oral,  teacher. 

3.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  mouth  ;  surrounding  or  lining 
the  mouth  ;  as,  oral  cilia  or  cirri. 

4.  Zool.  Designating  the  side  on  which  the  mouth  is  situ¬ 
ated  ;  on,  or  pertaining  to,  the  same  side  as  the  mouth; 
actinal ;  —  opposed  to  aboral. 

Syn.  —  Oral,  verbal  are  often  used  as  equivalent  terms. 
But  oral  applies  only  to  that  which  is  spoken  by  word  of 
mouth,  and  emphasizes  the  idea  of  utterance  ;  as,  oral  tra¬ 
dition,  oral  confession,  oral  pleading,  an  oral  examina¬ 
tion  ;  “  I  want  to  read  these  plays  once  with  some  very 
accurate  guide,  oral  or  printed  ”  (E.  FitzGerald).  Verbal 
strictly  applies  to  that  which  is  communicated  in  words, 
whether  spoken  or  written,  or  to  that  which  has  to  do  with 


words  in  contradistinction  to  ideas  ;  the  term  is  employed 
esp.  of  transactions  which  are  not  committed  to  writing;  as, 
a  verbal  message,  a  verbal  contact ;  verbal  criticism  ;  “  He 
often  loses  himself  in  little  trifling  distinctions  and  verbal 
niceties  ”  ( T.  Gray) ;  “  From  the  deficiency  of  verbal  mem¬ 
ory  he  [Gray]  seldom  quoted  ”(;V.  Mcholls) ;  “  Youmans  s 
version,  .  .  .  which  was  purely  from  hearsay,  could  make 
no  pretension  to  verbal  accuracy  ”  (J .  Fiske). 
oral  arm,  Zool.,  in  jellyfishes,  one  of  the  armlike  or  stream¬ 
erlike  prolongations  of  the  distal  end  of  the  manubrium.— 
o.  disk,  Zool.,  in  Polyzoa,  the  lophophore  ;  in  most  polyps, 
the  more  or  less  flattened  upper  or  free  end  of  the  bouy, 
bearing  the  mouth  in  its  center  and  tentacles  near  or  at 
its  border.  —  o.  gestation,  Zool.,  the  carrying  of  eggs  in  the 
mouth  until  they  hatch,  as  in  certain  fishes.  —  o.  method,  a 
method  of  instructing  the  deaf  by  which  they  are  taught 
to  speak,  and  to  understand  the  speech  of  others,  bv  lip 
reading,  or  speech  reading.  —  o.  plate,  a  Zool.  One  ol  the 
five  interradial  plates  which  together  form  the  oral  ring 
encircling  the  mouth  of  an  ecliinoderm.  b  Embryo}-,  j  ho 
membrane  closing  the  foregut.  — o.  valves,  Zool.,  in  cri- 
noids,  the  oral  plates  when  so  developed  as  to  be  capable 
of  coming  together  like  valves  over  the  mouth, 
o'ral-ism  (o'r#l-Tz’m),  n.  [^ oral  -f-  -ism."]  Advocacy  or  use 
of  the  oral  method  of  instructing  the  deaf.  —  O'ral-ist,  n. 
or'ange  (5r'5nj ;  -Tnj),  n.  [F.  ;  cf.  It.  arancia,  arando, 
LL.  arangia ,  Sp.  naranja ,  Pg.  laranja;  all  fr.  Ar.  naraiij, 
Per.  narang  ;  cf.  Skr.  naranga  orange  tree.  The  o-  in  F. 
orange  is  due  to  confusion  with  or  gold,  L.  aurum ,  because 
the  orange  resembles  gold  in  color.]  1.  The  large  glo¬ 
bose  fruit  of  the  ru- 
taceous  tree  Citrus 
auranlium.  Botan- 
ically  the  orange  is 
a  berry  consisting 
of  ten  or  more  sep¬ 
arable  pulpy  car¬ 
pels,  each  contain¬ 
ing  several  seeds 
and  numerous 
juicy  cells,  the  exo¬ 
carp  being  a  yellow 
or  reddish  yellow 
leathery  rind  con¬ 
taining  many  oil 
glands.  There  are 

subspecies  “of*  ^he  Flowering  Branch  of  Orange.  Reduced, 
orange,  distinguished  by  shape,  color,  thickness  of  rind, 
and  degree  of  acidity  of  pulp  :  (1)  The  sweet,  or  common, 
orange  ( C .  aurantiuni  sinensis).  (2)  The  bitter,  or  Seville, 
orange  ( C.  entrant ium  bigaradia).  (3)  The  bergamot  orange 
(C.  auranlium  bergamia).  Numerous  varieties,  as  the  navel 
and  blood  oranges,  exist  in  cultivation,  also  hybrids  be¬ 
tween  the  sweet  orange  and  other  species  of  Citrus.  The 
aromatic  peel  is  used  in  confectionery  and  preserves. 

2  •  The  orange  tree,  an  evergreen,  not  over  30  feet  in  height, 
with  oval  unifoliolate  leaves  and  fragrant  white  flowers. 
Its  hard  yellow  wood  is  used  for  carving  and  turning. 

3.  Any  of  several  other  species  of  Citrus  or  their  fruit,  as 
the  mandarin  orange  ( C .  nobilis ). 

4.  With  descriptive  qualifier  :  Any  of  several  trees  or  fruits 
more  or  less  resembling  the  orange,  as  the  Osage  orange. 

5.  The  color  of  the  orange  ;  reddish  yellow. 

6.  Any  pigment  or  dye  producing  an  orange  color.  See  dye. 
or'ange,  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  an  orange  ;  of  the  color  of 

an  orange  ;  reddish  yellow  ;  as,  an  orange  ribbon. 

UPEF*  For  phrases  beginning  with  orange  see  Vocabulary. 
Or'ange,  n.  A  town  and  a  former  small  principality  now 
in  the  department  of  Vaucluse,  France.  In  1530  it  be¬ 
came  a  possession  of  the  house  of  Nassau,  whence  it  passed 
to  a  house  of  princes,  who  were  styled  princes  of  Orange- 
Nassau,  and  of  whom  William,  afterward  William  Ill.  of 
England,  was  one.  The  territory  was  acquired  by  Louis 
XI V.  and  annexed  to  France,  but  the  title  continued  to 
be  held  bv  the  cousin  of  William  and  his  descendants,  who 
now  are  the  royal  line  of  the  Netherlands.  From  the  coin¬ 
cidence  of  the  name  with  that  of  the  fruit  and  the  color, 
the  wearing  of  orange  ribbons,  etc.,  became  an  emblem  of 
attachment  to  William  III.  and  the  settlement  of  the 
crown  as  determined  at  the  revolution  of  1688-89,  and 
hence  became  a  practice  of  the  Orangemen. 

Or'ange,  a.  1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Orange  family  or 
house  in  the  Netherlands. 

2.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Orangemen  ;  designating,  or  per¬ 
taining  to,  those  belonging  to  or  in  sympathy  with  them, 
orangeade' 

(-ad'),  ?i.  [F., 

fr.  orange .]  A 
drink  made  of 
orange  juice  and 
water  ;  orange 
sherbet. 

orange  aphis.  A 

black  aphis 

rfhrifolii)  that  im  Orange  Aphis  (Siphonophora  citrrfolii).  a 
fest9°the  ‘  leaves  wTnged  Form  ,  6  Wingless  Form,  x  10 
and  young  twigs  of  the  orange. 

or'an-geat'  (5r'ttn-zk8t'  ;  F.  o'raN'zha'),  n.  [F.,  fr. 
orange .]  Candied  orange  peel  ;  also,  orangeade, 
orange  dog.  The  larva  of  the  orange- 
tree  butterfly. 

orange  flower,  a  The  flower  of 
orange  ;  an  orange  blossom,  to  The 
Mexican  ruta- 
ceous  shrub  Choi- 
sya  tern  ala  or  its 
flower,  c  The 

syringa  or  mock  x  v\\v 

orange. 

orange  fly.  Any 

of  several  small  Orange  Dog. 


Op  u-las'ter  (Op'ti-ias'tor),  ?!  A 

genus  of  chiefly  North  Amer¬ 
ican  rosaceous  shrubs  with  pal- 
mately  lobed  leaves,  and  corym 
bose  white  flowers, 
op'u-lus  (Bp'fl-lus),  v.  [L.,  a 
kind  of  maple.]  Guelder-rose, 
opus-  •[*  open. 

O-praVti-a'les  (o-piin/sh'Y-a/'- 
lez ),n.pl.  [NL.]  Rot.  An  or¬ 

der  of  archichlamydeous  dicot¬ 
yledonous  plants  consisting  of 
the  familyCactacea?(  which  see), 
o-pun'tl-old  (-oid),  a.  [Opvntia 
-f-  -oid.)  Rot.  Resembling  Opun¬ 
tia  or  n  plant  of  that  genus, 
opunyone.  opinion. 
o'pye.  opie,  opium, 
o'que,  o'qui.  oka. 


or.  eke  ;  ore,  mineral ; 

OVER;  YOUR.  [OUR.| 

or  Obs.  or  dial.  Eng.  var.  of  | 
or,  adv.  IF.l  Now  ;— used  to 
introduce  a  statement.  Obs. 

Or.  Abbr  Oregon ;  Oriental, 
o'ra.  n., pi.  of  <>s,  mouth, 
ora-bas'su  (o'rd-btis'oo),  n. 
Any  of  several  South  American 
titi  monkeys  of  the  genus  Calli- 
cebvs,  esp.  C.  moloch. 
orabill.  +  horrible. 
oracion.  ^  oration. 
or'a-cl.  Oracle.  Ref.  Sp. 
or'a-cle,  v.  t.  Sc  i.  To  proclaim 
or  spenk  ns  an  oracle.  Obs.  or  R. 
—  or'a-cler.  ??.  Obs.  [ Obs.  I 
or'a-clize.  ?•.  ?.  t.  To  oracle. I 
n  racu-lar 'i-ty  (5-rak'tl-iar'Y- 


tT),  n.  State  of  being  oracular, 
or  that  which  is  oracular  Rare. 
o-rac'u-list,  n.  [L.  oraculum 
oracle  -f  -ist.]  An  orncler.  Obs. 
o-rac'u-lize.  r.  t.  To  constitute 
as  an  oracle.  Obs.  —  o-rac'u- 
liz'er,  ??.  Obs. 

o-rac'u-lous  (S-r X  k'fl-1  ?7  s),  a. 
Oracular.— o-rac'u-lous-ly.  adv. 
—  o-rac'n-lous-ness.  ?/.  All  R. 
o-rac'u-lum  (d-rftk'fl-l?7m),  ?>.; 
pi.  -la  (-1«).  [L.,  oracle.]  An 
oracle  ;  also,  an  oratory, 
o'rad  (o'rad),  adv.  [L.  os,  oris, 
the  mouth  4-  1st  -ad.)  Zool.  To¬ 
ward  the  mouth  or  oral  region. 

||  o'ra  e  sem'pre  (5'rh  a  sCm'- 
pra).  [It.]  Now  and  always. 

||  o'ra  et  la-bo'ra.  [L.J  Pray 


and  work.  [giraffe.  Ob.«.| 
o-ra'fle  (G-rif-T),  n.  LOF.]  A| 
orage.  +  orach. 

|l  o  rage'  (0'rdzh'),  n.  [F.] 

1.  Storm,  tempest.  Rare. 

2.  Music.  An  organ  stop  imita¬ 
tive  of  the  sound  of  a  storm. 

o  ra'gloua  (fi-ra'jwe),  a.  [F.  ora 
geux!]  Stormy.  Rare. 
or'ai-son.  ^orison.  [valve, 
o'ral,  i).  Zobl.  An  oral  plate  or, 
II  o-ra'le  (d-ra'ld),  ?».  [LL.,  fr. 
L.  os,  oris,  mouth.]  =  fa  non  a 
o'ral-ly,  adv  of  oral.  See-LY 
o-rang'  (G-r&ng'),  n.  The 
orang-utan. 

O'rang-.  [Malay  orang.]  In 
Malay,  the  first  term  in  various 
tribal  names,8ignifying  “  men  ” 


or  “  people.”  The  three  princi¬ 
pal  divisions  so  called  are  :  the 
O'rang-Ben'u-a,  or  “  Men  of  the 
Soil.”  including  the  uncivilized 
wild  tribes;  the  O'rang-Laut', 
or  “  Men  of  the  Sea  ;  ”  and  also 
the  O'rang-Ma-la'yu  (see  Ma- 
L  4  Y,  ii.,  2). 

or'ange  I,  II,  III,  etc.  See  dye. 
or'ange-a'do,  ».  [Cf.  F.  oran¬ 
ge  at.)  Candied  orange  peel.  Obs. 
orange  basket  worm.  The  larva 
of  a  small  moth  ( Plato'ceticiis 
gloveri)  of  theorangetree,  which 
forms  an  oval  larval  case, 
orange  bat.  A  golden  yellow 
Australian  horseshoe  bat  ( Rhi - 
nonycteris  anrantius). 
orange  bead.  A  bead  made  of 


an  orange  pip  or  seed, 
orange  berry,  a  A  young  or  un¬ 
ripe  orange.  b  See  lime  berry. 
orange  bird.  A  tnnager  of  Ja¬ 
maica  ( S/midalis  nigriccphala), 
with  a  bright  orange  breast, 
orange  bush.  An  Australian 
evergrpen  shrub  ( Capparis 
mitcnellii).  [malade.l 

orange  butter.  1.  Orange  mar-| 
2.  A  confection  of  whipped 
cream,  orange-flower  water,  and 
red  wine.  Obs.  [ghmn.l 

orange  cane.  A  variety  of  sor- 1 
orange  G.  An  azo  dye  derived 
from  beta  naphthol.  It  pro¬ 
duces  a  yellowish  orange, 
orange  gourd.  A  gourd  ( Cvcvr- 
bita  pepo  ovifera)  with  a  small 


ale,  senate,  care,  Jim,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofa ;  eve,  event,  find,  recent,  maker ;  Ice,  ill ;  old,  obey,  orb,  5dd,  sSft,  connect ;  use,  unite,  urn,  up,  circus,  menu  ; 

11  Foreign  Word.  f  Obsolete  Variant  of.  +  combined  with.  =  equals. 
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ORBITAL 


n  a  t  "r*  burro'v  iu  ora“ges,  esp.  Trypela  ludens, 
Mexico,  and  ■* 

Ce  rat  it  is  cit-  ft 

riper d a,  of 
Madeira, 
orange 
grass.  An 
American 
liyperica- 
ceous  weed 
(S  a  ro  t  hr  a 
gent  iano  ides) 
with  wiry 

Stems,  m  1-  orange  Fly  (  Trypela  ludens).  a  Imago;  b  Larva, 
nute  scalelike  leaves,  and  small  bright  yellow  flowers 
orange  nawkweed.  A  European  liavvkweed  ( Hieracium 
aurantiacum)  having  flower  heads  with  bright  orange-red 
rays.  It  has  become  a  pestilential  weed  iu  parts  of  New 
England  and  the  middle  United  States. 

Or'ailge  ism  ,  (Br'Sn-jTz’m  ;  Sr'In-),  n.  Attachment  to  the 
principles  of  the  society  of  Orangemen ;  the  tenets  or 
practices  of  the  Orangemen.  —  Or'ange  ist,  n. 
orange  jessamine  or  jasmine.  An  East  Indian  ruta- 
oeous  shrub  or  small  tree  ( J furraya  exotica)  with  evergreen 
pinnate  leaves  and  fragrant,  white,  bell-shaped  flowers  1 
Or'ange-man  (-man),n. ;  pi.  -men  (-men).  One  of  a  secret 
society  organized  in  the  north  of  Ireland  in  1795,  the  pro¬ 
fessed  objects  of  which  are  the  defense  of  the  reigning 
sovereign  of  Great  Britain,  the  support  of  the  Protestant 
religion,  the  maintenance  of  the  laws  of  the  kingdom,  etc.; 
—  so  called  in  honor  of  William,  Prince  of  Orange  who 
became  William  III.  of  England.  See  Orange,  n. 
orange  Oil.  a  An  essential  oil  obtained  from  orange  peel, 
hence  also  called  orange-peel  oil.  It  consists  almost  en¬ 
tirely  of  limonene,  and  is  derived  from  both  the  bitter  and 
the  sweet  orange.  Sp.  gr.,  usually,  .848-.852.  It  is  used 
principally  for  flavoring  and  perfumery,  b  Neroli  oil. 
Ojrange  pea.  1.  Med.  A  dried  orange  seed  as  an  issue  pea. 

2.  A  small  unripe  dried  orange  used  to  flavor  liqueurs, 
orange rockiish.  A  rockfish  (Sebastodes pinniger)  found 
from  Puget  Sound  to 
southern  California.  It 
becomes  two  feet  long, 
and  is  a  com¬ 
mon  market 
fish. 

or'ange-root', 

n.  The  golden¬ 
seal  ( Hydras¬ 
tis  canadensis). 
or'ange  ry  (Br'Snj-rT ; 

Tnj-),  n. ;  pi.  -ries  (nz). 

[F.  orangerie ,  fr.  orange.  See 
orange.  ]  1.  A  house  or  other  protected  place  for  raising 

oranges  in  cool  climates. 

2.  Orange  perfume,  or  orange-scented  snuff.  Obs. 
orange  scab.  A  disease  of  the  orange  manifested  by  small 
warts  or  excrescences  on  the  leaves  and  fruit;  also,  the 
fungus  ( Cladosponuni  citri)  causing  this  disease. 

Orange  scale.  Any  of  several  scale  insects  which  infest 
orange  trees ;  esp..  the 
purple  scale  ( Mytilaspis 

eitricola ),  the  long  scale  f  & 

{M.  gloveri).  and  the  red  /i  •  £  *VT\  mJ  (i 
scale  ( Chrysomphalus 
aumntii).  I 

orange  thorn.  Any 
thorny  Australian  pitto- 
sporaceous  shrub  of  the 
genus  Cilrioba/us,  the 
species  of  which  bear 
large  spherical  orange- 
colored  berries. 

Orange  tip.  Any  of  sev¬ 
eral  small  butterflies  of 
the  genus  Euchloe,  in 
which  the  males,  or  both 
males  and  females,  have 
a  conspicuous  orange 
blotch  at  the  tip  of  the 
fore  wing.  E.  genutia 
occurs  in  early  spring  in 
the  eastern  United  States, 
orange'-tree'  butterfly. 

A  large  black-and-yellow 
butterfly  ( Papilio  thoas 


Orange  Rockfish. 


Orange  Scales,  a  The  Broad  Scale 
( Lecaniuni  hesperidum )  ;  b  Pur¬ 
ple  Scale  {Mytilaspis  ritricola)  ; 
c  Long  Scule  ( Mytilaspis  yfoee- 
ri)  ;  a  Red  Scale  ( Chrysompha - 
lus  anrantii)  ;  d'  Male,  d"  Fe¬ 
male  of  the  last,  much  enlarged  ; 
e  White  Scale  ( As/>i<fiotus  nerii) 
Nat.  size,  except  d*  and  d" . 

cresphontes)  whose  larva,  which  feeds  on  the  orange  and 
prickly  ash,  is  known  as  the  orange  dog. 

Orange  wine.  1.  Wine  made  of  orange  juice. 

2.  Med.  Wine  made  by  fermenting  a  saccharine  solution 
to  which  bitter  orange  peel  has  been  added.  It  is  used  in 
medicine  as  a  vehicle  and  mild  tonic. 

O-rang'-U-tan'  )  (o-rang'oo-tSn';  -tang'  ;  o'rdng-oo'tan), 
O-rang'-ou-tang' J  n.  [Malay  orang  utan,  i.  e.,  man  of  the 
woods;  orang  man  -f -  utan  a  forest,  wood,  wild,  savage.] 
An  anthropoid  ape  ( Pongo  pygmaeus ,  syn.  Simia  satyrus) 
found  in  the  low,  swampy  forests  of  Borneo  and  Sumatra. 
It  is  about  two  thirds  as  large  as  the  gorilla,  and  is  distin¬ 
guished  by  its  small  ears,  brown  skin,  and  long,  sparse, 
reddish  brown  hair.  The  adult  male  stands  about  four  feet 
high  and  may  weigh  as  much  as  250  pounds.  The  arms  are 
very  long.  The  face,  hands,  and  feet  are  naked,  and  in  old 
males  flattened  expansions  of  the  cheeks  are  developed. 
It  is  chiefly  herbivorous  and  lives  almost  exclusively  in 
tree  tops,  where  it  constructs  rude  temporary  nests  of 


leaves  and  branches  in  which  to  sleep.  In  captivity,  like 

the  chimpanzee,  it  has  been 
taught  to  wear  clothes  and  im¬ 
itate  the  actions  of  men. 

O'rant  (o'rdnt),  n  [L.  orans , 

-antis,  p.  pr.  of  orare  to  pray.] 
a  In  ancient  Greek  art,  a  fe¬ 
male  figure  in  the  posture  of 
prayer,  b  In  early  Christian 
art,  a  figure,  usually  a  fe¬ 
male  one,  standing  with  out¬ 
stretched  arms  as  in  prayer. 

In  the  catacombs  such  fig¬ 
ures  are  very  common,  and  the 
attitude,  as  recalling  the 
position  of  Christ  on  the 
cross,  was  regarded  as  es¬ 
pecially  significant.  But 
orant  is  specif,  used  to 
designate  an  artistic 
symbol  of  the  faithful 
dead,  usually  female 
without  regard  to  the  sex 
of  the  deceased. 

O-ra'on  (6-ra'on),  n.  One 
of  a  Dravidian  people, 
chiefiy  of  Chutia  Nagpur, 
mostly  heatheu  farmers 
and  herdsmen.  They  are  Orang-utan 
small  and  active,  and  very  dark  and  ill-featured.  Their 
language  is  Dravidian.  See  Dravido-Munda. 

II  O-ra'te  fra'tres  (6-ra'te  fra'trez).  [L.,  pray,  brothers.] 
A\  C.  Ch.  A  call  to  prayer  during  the  Mass  for  the  accept¬ 
ance  or  the  obligation  next  after  the  offertory  and  lavabo 
and  before  the  secret  prayers;  —  from  the  opening  words. 
0  ra'tion  (d-ra'sh&u),  n.  [L.  oratio ,  fr.  orare  to  speak,  utter, 
pray.  Cf.  orison.]  1.  A  petition;  prayer.  Obs.  or  Hist. 

2.  An  elaborate  discourse,  delivered  in  public,  treating  an 
important  subject  in  a  formal  and  dignified  manner,  esp., 
a  discourse  on  some  special  occasion,  as  a  funeral,  an  an¬ 
niversary,  a  celebration,  or  the  like  ;  —  distinguished  from 
an  argument  in  court,  a  popular  harangue,  a  sermon,  a  lec¬ 
ture,  etc.  ;  as,  Webster’s  oration  at  Bunker  Hill. 

3.  Act  or  faculty  of  speech.  Obs .,  exc.  rarely  as  render¬ 
ing  L.  oratio  in  oratio  recta ,  oratio  obliqua.  See  direct 
discourse. 

4.  Clamor;  noise;  uproar.  Dial.  Eng. 

Syn.  —  Address,  speech,  harangue. 

or'a-tor  (or'a-ter),  n.  [CF.  oratour .  F.  orateur ,  L.  oratory 
fr.  orare  to  speak.  Cf. oration.]  1.  Advocate;  pleader.  Obs. 

2.  One  who  utters  a  prayer  ;  a  petitioner.  Obs. 

3.  Law.  The  petitioner  or  plaintiff  in  a  bill  or  informa¬ 
tion  in  equity  or  chancery. 

4.  A  public  speaker;  one  who  delivers  an  oration;  esp., 
one  distinguished  for  his  skill  and  power  as  a  public 
speaker  ;  one  who  is  eloquent. 

I  am  no  orator,  as  Brutus  is.  Shak- 

5.  One  who  speaks  as  a  representative.  Obs. 

6.  Eng.  Universities.  Short  for  public  orator,  an  officer 
who  is  the  voice  of  the  university  on  public  occasions,  who 
writes,  reads,  and  records  letters  of  a  public  nature,  pre¬ 
sents  persons  for  honorary  degrees,  etc. 

Or'a-tor  Hen'ley  (hen'll),  John  Henley  (1692-1756),  formerly 
a  celebrated  London  lecturer  and  public  orator  ;  —  a  nick¬ 
name.  —  Orator  of  the  Human  Race.  =  Anacharsis  Clootz. 
or  a  to'ri  an  (-to'ri -an  ;  201),  a.  [L.  orator  ius.]  1.  Ora¬ 
torical.  Obs.  R.  North. 

2.  Pertaining  to  an  oratory  or  the  Fathers  of  the  Oratory. 
Or'a-tO'ri-an,  n.  [Cf.  F.  oratorien.]  R.  C.  Ch.  One  of  the 
Fathers  of  the  Oratory.  —  Cr  a-tO'ri-an  ism  (-Tz’in),  n.  — 
Or  a  to'ri  an  ize  (-Iz),  v.  i. 

or'a-tor'l-cal  (-tor'T-kdl),  a.  Of  or  pert,  to  an  orator  or 
oratory  ;  characterized  by  oratory;  rhetorical;  becoming  to 
an  orator  ;  as,  an  oratorical  essay.  — or  a  tor'i-cal-ly,  adv 
or  a-to'ri  o  (or'a-to'ri-o ;  201),  n.  ; pi.  -Rios  (-oz).  [It.  See 
2d  oratory.]  1.  Music .  A  more  or  less  dramatic  text  or 
poem,  usually  founded  on  some  Scripture  theme,  set  to 
music,  in  recitative,  arias,  choruses,  etc.,  with  an  orches¬ 
tral  accompaniment,  but  without  action,  scenery,  or  cos¬ 
tume  ;  also,  generically,  this  form  of  composition.  Ora¬ 
torio  includes  the  developed  form  of  Passion  music,  as  in 
that  of  Bach,  and  sometimes  has  secular  — as  heroic  or 
mythological  —  subjects.  The  great  oratorios  of  Handel 
have  given  a  lasting  popularity  to  this  form  in  England. 

2.  Performance  or  rendering  of  such  a  composition, 
or'a-to  ry  (5r'd-t6-rT),  n.  [L.  oratorio  (6C.  ars)  oratorical 
art.]  Art  of  an  orator;  art  of  speaking  in  public  eloquently 
or  effectively;  exercise  of  rhetorical  skill  in  discourse; 
eloquence.  “  The  oratory  of  Greece  and  Rome.”  Milton. 
Syn.  —  See  elocution. 

or'a  to-ry,  n. ;  pi.  -ries  (-riz).  [ME.  oratorie,  fr.  L.  ora- 
iorium ,  fr.  oratoriusoi  praying,  of  an  orator.  Cf.  orator, 
oratorio.]  1.  A  place  of  orisons,  or  prayer  ;  esp.,  achapel 
or  small  room  set  apart  for  private  devotions. 

An  oratory  ...  in  worship  of  Dian  Chaucer. 

2.  A  worshiper's  faldstool.  Obs. 

3.  A  place  for  the  delivery  of  public  speeches.  Obs. 

4.  R.  C.  Ch.  One  of  certain  religious  societies,  notably: 
(1)  the  Fathers  of  the  Oratory.  —  the  first  society  to  use 
the  designation  ;  (2)  the  French  Oratory,  founded  in  1611 


Addison. 


Tennyson. 


and  lasting  until  the  Revolution  ;  (3)  the  present  Oratory 
of  the  Immaculate  Conception,  founded  at  Paris  in  1852. 
orb  (orb),  n.  [OF.  orb ,  orbe ,  blind,  F.  orbe  without  light, 
blank,  fr.  L.  orbus  destitute.]  Arch.  A  detail  in  medi¬ 
eval  architecture,  probably  a  recessed  panel  surrounded 
by  moldings,  as  one  member  of  a  blind  arcade,  or  one  of 
the  spaces  between  the  ribs  of  a  Gothic  vault.  Obs. 
orb  (Orb),  n.  [L.  orbis  circle,  orb:  cf.  F.  orbe.']  1.  Any 
of  the  azure  transparent  spheres  conceived  by  the  ancients 
to  surround  the  earth,  one  within  another,  and  to  carry  the 
heavenly  bodies  in  their  revolutions.  Obs.  or  Hist. 

2.  A  spherical  body  ;  a  globe;  esp.,  a  celestial  sphere 
(sun,  moon,  planet,  or  star);  specif.,  Obs.,  the  earth. 

In  the  small  orb  of  one  particular  tear.  Shale. 

3.  A  ball,  globe,  or  sphere  in  special  senses:  a  A  sphere 
of  action  ;  station  ;  as,  the  orb  of  higher  life.  Now  Rare. 

But  in  our  orbs  we’ll  live  so  round  and  sale.  Shale. 
b  A  collective  whole  ;  a  world  ;  as,  an  orb  of  witnesses,  c 
The  eye,  as  luminous  and  spherical.  Poetic. 

A  drop  serene  hath  quenched  their  orbs.  Milton. 
d  A  circular  or  approximately  circular  ornament,  espe¬ 
cially  when  in  high  relief,  as  a  boss  or  the  key  of  a  vault. 
Rare,  e  A  sphere  surmounted  by  a  cross,  represented  in 
the  left  hand  of  a  divine  personage  or  a  person  of  the 
Trinity.  The  orb  and  scepter  are  important  parts  of  the 
English  regalia.  Scepters  are  often  represented  as  crowned  by  a 
similar  globe  and  cross,  sometimes  called  orb 

4.  A  circle  ;  anything  circular,  as  a  disk,  wheel,  or  ring; 
as,  an  orb  of  soldiers.  Poetic  Now  Rare. 

The  orbs 

Of  his  fierce  chariot  rolled.  Milton. 

5.  Specif.  :  a  Aslron.  The  orbit,  or  the  plane  of  the  orbit, 
of  a  planet  or  other  heavenly  bodv.  Obs. 

Instruct  the  planets  in  what  orbs  to  run  Pope- 

b  Astrol.  That  space  on  the  celestial  sphere  within  which 
a  planet  is  supposed  to  exert  its  influence. 

6.  A  period  of  time  marked  off  by  the  revolution  of  a  heav¬ 
enly  body.  Rare.  Milton. 

orb  (6rb),  v.  t. ;  orbed  (6rbd);  orb'ing.  1.  To  form  into 
a  disk  or  circle.  Milton.  Lowell. 

2.  To  encircle  ;  surround  ;  inclose.  Poetic. 

The  wheels  were  orbed  with  gold. 

3.  To  cause  to  move  in  an  orbit.  Rare. 

Syn.  —  Globe,  ball,  sphere. 

orb,  v.  i.  1.  To  move  in  an  orbit.  Rare. 

2.  To  become  round  like  an  orb.  Poetic. 

And  orb  into  the  perfect  star. 

Orbed  (6rbd),  a.  Having  the  form  of  an  orb  ;  round. 

The  orb&d  eyelids  are  let  down.  Trench. 

or-bic'u  lar  (<5r-bik'u-lar),  a.  [L.  orbicularis ,  fr.  orbicu - 
lus  dim.  of  orbis  orb  :  cf.  F.  orbiculaire.]  1.  Resembling, 
or  having  the  form  of,  an  orb  ;  spherical  ;  circular;  oibicu- 
late.  “  Orbicular  as  the  disk  of  a  planet.”  De  Quincey. 
2.  Peirog.  Containing  rounded  bodies,  or  orbs,  consisting 
of  minerals  in  generally  radial  groupings,  usually  in  suc¬ 
cessive  concentric  zones,  as  corsite,  orbicular  granite,  etc. 
—  or-bic  u-lar'i-ty  (-lSr'l-tT),  or-bic'u  lar-ness,  n.  — 
or-bic'u  lar-ly,  adv. 

orbicular  bone.  Anat.  See  lenticular  process.—  o.  ligament. 
Ana/.,  a  strong  band  of  fibers  which  surrounds  the  bead  of 
the  radius  and  retains  it  in  firm  connection  with  the  lesser 
sigmoid  cavity  of  the  ulna. 

or-bic'u  late  (5r-bTk'u-lat)  )  a.  [L.  orbiculalus.  See  on- 
or-bic'u-Iat  ed  (-lat'Sd)  (  bicular.]  Hav¬ 
ing  the  form  of  an  orb ;  circular,  or  nearly 
circular,  in  outline  ;  as,  an  orbicu/ate  leaf, 
or-bic'u-late  (-lat),  7i.  That  which  is  orbic- 
ulate  ;  esp.,  a  solid  of  oval  vertical  section 
and  circular  horizontal  section. 
or-bic'U-la'tion  (-la'shun),  n.  State  or  fact  of 
being  or  becoming  orbiculate.  Dr.  11.  More. 

Or-bil'i-us  (or-bil'T-tts),  n.  The  schoolmas¬ 
ter  ( Orbilius  Pupillus)  of  the  Roman  poet 
Horace,  who  describes  him  as  “  fond  of  flogging  ”  {plago - 
sus)  ;  — often  used  as  the  type  of  any  such  teacher, 
or'bit  (fir'bit),  n.  [L.  orbita  a  track  or  rut  made  by  a 
wheel,  course,  circuit,  fr.  orbis  a  circle:  cf.  F.  orbite.] 

1.  Anal.  The  cavity  of  the  skull  in  which  the  eye  and  its 
appendages  are  located  ;  the  eye  socket.  In  man  each  or¬ 
bit  is  a  somewhat  pyramidal  cavity,  the  frontal  sphenoid, 
ethmoid,  superior  maxillary,  malar,  lachrymal,  and  pala¬ 
tine  bones  entering  into  the  formation  of  its  walls.  The 
optic  foramen  for  the  optic  nerve  is  at  the  apex  of  the  cav¬ 
ity,  and  eight  other  openings  give  passage  to  nerves,  blood 
vessels,  and  the  nasal  duct.  It  contains  a  quantity  of  fatty 
tissue  which  helps  to  form  a  cushion  for  the  eyeball. 

2.  Zool.  a  The  skin  around  the  eye  of  a  bird,  b  The  de¬ 
pression  in  the  front  of  the  carapace  of  a  crustacean  in 
which  the  eyestalk  is  situated,  c  A  raised,  or  otherwise 
marked,  area  around  the  compound  eye  of  an  insect. 

3.  An  orb  or  ball.  Rare  <£•  Improper. 

Roll  the  lucid  orbit  of  an  eye.  Young 

4.  Aslron.  The  path  described  by  a  heavenly  body  in  its 
revolution  around  another  body  ;  as,  the  orbit  of  Jupiter, 
of  the  earth,  of  the  moon,  or  of  a  comet. 

5.  Law.  Of  a  right,  the  sum,  or  extent,  of  the  advantages 
conferred  by  its  enjoyment.  Rare. 

or'bit  al  (6r'bi-tal),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  an  orbit ;  as, 
orbital  revolution  ;  orbital  arch. 

orbital  arch,  the  curved  upper  edge  of  the  orbit.  —  o.  con- 


round  yellow  hard-shelled  fruit; 
also,  its  fruit. 

orange  gum.  An  Australian 
rnyrtaceous  tree  ( Angophora 
lanceolata)  with  yellow  wood, 
orange  lead (15d).  Apigmentof 
the  same  composition  asminium 
or  red  lend,  Pbr{04,  but  lighter  in 
color, obtained  by  roasting  white 
lead  at  a  low  red  heat, 
or'ange-leaf',  n.  A  rubiaceous 
evergreen  shrub  ( Covrosnia  lu- 
ri'/a)  of  New  Zealand, 
orange-leaf  beetle.  See  leaf 
notch  er. 

orange  lily.  Either  of  two  lilies 
( Liliuin  croceum  and  L.  bulbi- 
femm) having  bright  orange-col- 
ored  erect  flowers, 
orange  maggot.  The  larva  of 
un  orange  fly. 

orange  melon.  =  chito  melon. 
orange  milkwort.  A  handsome 
milkwort  ( Pnlygala  lutea)  of 
the  southern  United  States  with 
orange-co!'  red  flowers, 
orange  miller.  An  artificial  fly 
for  bass,  having  an  orange  body 
ribbed  with  gold  tinsel,  white 


wings,  and  legs  of  white  hackle, 
orange  mineral,  orange  minium. 
=  ORANGE  LEAP. 

Orange  Peel.  Sir  Robert  Peel 
(1788-1850);  —  so  called  con¬ 
temptuously  by  his  opponents, 
when  Chief  Secretary  for  Ire¬ 
land  ( 1812-18),  because  of  his 
opposition  to  Roman  Catholic 
emancipation  and  his  mainte¬ 
nance  thereof  English  and  Prot¬ 
estant  ascendancy. 
or'ange-peeL  buck'et.  A  form 
of  excavator  or  dredger  bucket 
or  grab  (see  grab,  n.,  4  b).  Cf. 
C  LA  M  SHELL,  3-  See  BUCKET, 
orange  pekoe.  A  kind  of  black 
tea  with  a  very  delicate  flavor, 
orange  pippin.  An  orange-col¬ 
ored  apple  with  acid  flavor, 
orange  quince.  A  variety  o  f 
quince  with  roundish,  yellow 
fruit  of  excellent  flavor, 
orange  quit.  A  .Jamaican  honey 
creeper  ( Glossipti/a  rujicollis). 
or'ang-er  (5r'en-jPr),  /?.  A  ves¬ 
sel  used  to  carry  oranges.  Pare. 
Orange  River  ebony.  See 
Euclea. 


Orange  sand  formation.  (Jeol . 
=  Lafayette  formation. 
or'ange-taw  ny,  a.  tf  n.  Deep 
orange-yellow  ;  dark  yellow, 
orange  water.  Spirit  distilled 
from  orange  peel  and  sweetened, 
formerly  in  repute  ns  a  cordial 
or'ange-y,  a.  Resembling  an 
orange.  Collnq. 

Or'ang-ism  (OrG'n-jTz’m),  Or'- 
ang-ist(-jTst).  Var.  of  Orange- 
ism,  Oranoeist. 
or'ang-ite  (-jit),  n.  Min.  An 
orange-yellow  variety  of  thorite, 
or'ang-ize.  v.  t.  Sc  i.  To  make, 
or  to  he.  conformable  to  Orange- 
ism.  Rare.  [n.,2.| 

O'rang  Ma-la'yu.  SeeMALAY,| 
o  rang'-ou-tang  .  o-rang'-ou- 
tan  .  Vars.  of  orang-utan. 

|i  o'rans  (o'r&nz  ;  201),  n.;  pi. 
oRANTKSto-r&n'tez)  [L.,p.  pr.] 
An  orant.  [i  tan. I 

o-ran'-u-tan'.  Var.  of  orano-| 
|J  o'ra  pro  no'bis.  [L.]  Pray 
for  us  ;  —  refrain  of  a  litany  to 
the  Virgin  in  the  liturgy  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church, 
o-ra'ri-an  (0-ra'rY-(fn  ;  115).  a. 


|  [L.  orarius.]  Of  or  pert  to 
I  the  coast  or  seashore  —  n  A 
j  coast  dweller. 

j  o-ra'ri-on  (-5n),  n  ;  pi.  -ria 
(-a).  [NGr.  topapiou,  fr.  LL 
I  orarium,  in  L.,  a  napkin,  hand- 
I  kerchief.]  East.  Ch.  The  stole 
worn  by  e  deacon, 
o-ra'ri-um  (-«m),  n.;  pi.  -ria 
(-«).  [LL.]  Eccl  A  stole, 
o'ra-ry  (o'rd-rY  ;  201),  n.  [LL 
I  orarium .]  A  stole.  Obs.  or  P. 

|  |!  o'ra  ser-ra'ta.  [L.J  Anat. 

•  Serrated  margin  of  the  retina. 

I  ora  son.  d*  oiu  son. 

|  o-rate',  v.  t.  [See  oration.] 
To  make  oration.  Humorous. 
o-ra'tion.  v.  i.  To  deliver  an 
oration.  Colloq. 

1  o  ra'tion-al.  a.  Of  or  pertain- 
;  mg  to  prayer.  Rare.  [/tore.l 
l  o-ra'tio  n-er.  n.  An  orator.  | 

I  ||  o-ra'tor  fit,  po-e'ta  na'sei-tur 
1  (nSs'I-tur).  [L.]  Theoratoris 
j  made,  the  poet  is  horn. 

!  or  a-to'ri-al  (SUd-tS'rT-d’l;  201), 

,  Oratorical  Rare.  Swift, 

\  —  ora-to'ri-al-ly,  adv.  Rare. 


or  a-tor'ic  (-tOr'Ik),  a.  Ora¬ 
torical. 

or  a-to'ri  ous,  a.  [L.  orato- 
rius  ]  Oratorical.  Obs.  —  or  a- 
to'ri-ous-ly,  ado.  Obs. 
or'a  tor-ize  (<5r'd-tSr-Tz),  v  i. 
To  play  the  orator,  (,'olloq.  or  R. 
or'a-tor  ship',  n.  See -sun*, 
or'a-to-ry,  a.  IL.  oratorius. J 
Oratorical.  Obs. 
oratour  d*  orator. 
or  a- tour',  orature,  n.  |OF. 
oratour ,  oratoire ,  oratory .]  Ora¬ 
tory  :  also,  oracle.  Obs. 
or  a-tour'ly,  adv.  Oratorically. 
Obs.  Scot.  [male  orator.l 

or'a-tress  <  fir'd-trSs),  n.  A  fe-| 
or'a-trice,  »  [In  imitation  of 
F.  feminines  in  -trice.]  =  ora¬ 
tress.  Obs. 

or'a-trix  (-trfks ).n.;  L.  pi. 
-trices  (0 rd-t r I's e z).  [L.] 

A  female  orator, 
orb,  a.  [L.  orbus. ]  Bereft,  as 
of  children.  Obs. 
orb'al,  a.  [orb  4-  - al  J  Orb¬ 
like  ;  circular.  Ohs. 
or'bate,  a.  [L.  orbatus ,  p.  p.  of 
orbare  to  bereave,  orbus  bereft.] 


Bereft ;  fatherless  ;  childless. 
Obs.  —  or-ba'tion,  v.  Obs 
orbd.  Orbed.  Ref.Sp.  [06.<t.| 
orbed. a.  [See orbate.]  Berelt.| 
or'bic  (or'bYk),  or'bical, 
< -bT  ktll),  a.  [L.  orbicus  (doubt¬ 
ful  form),  fr.  orbis  orb  ]  Orbic¬ 
ular.  Rare. 

or'bi-cle  (8r'bT-k’l),  n  [lx.  or- 
biculus ,  dim.  of  orbis  orb.J  A 
small  orb,  or  sphere.  Obs.  or  R. 
Or-bic'u-la  (B r-b  1  k'0-1  d),  n. 
INL.]  Zool.  Syn.  of  Discfna 
||  or-bi  cu-la'ris  (-bTk^-la'rTs ; 
115),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  L  orbieidarxs. 
See  orbicular.]  Anat.  A 
muscle  whose  fibers  encircle  an 
orifice.  The  or-bicu-la'riB 
o'ri's  surrounds  the  mouth;  the 
or-bi  cu-la'ris  pal  pe  bra'rum, 
the  opening  of  the  orbit- 
or-bic'u-late  ly,  adv.  of  orbic¬ 
ulate. 

Or-bic  u-loi'de  a  (Br-bTk'fi-loi'- 
dn-d),  n.  [NL.  ;  L.  orbiculus , 
dim.  of  orbis  orb  +  -oid.]  Pa~ 
leon.  SceDisciNA. 

II  or'bi8  Bci-en  ti-a'rnm.  [L.] 
I  Circle,  or  orb,  of  the  sciences. 


food,  foot ;  out,  oil ;  chair  ;  go  ;  sing,  iijk  ;  then,  thin ;  nature,  verdure  (250) ;  K  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144) ;  bON  ;  yet ;  zh_z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  j 
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Orbitolites,  with  part  of  the 
surface  cut  away  to  show 
the  internal  structure. 


volutions.  Anal.  See  orbital  lobe  a.  —  orbital  fossa.  Zool. 
=  orbit,  2  b.  —  o.  Index,  Cranium. ,  the  ratio  of  the  length 
of  the  orbital  cavity  (measured  from  the  d  aery  on  to  the 
farthest  opposite  border)  to  its  greatest  height  (which 
is  determined  by  a  line  at  right  angles  with  the  pre¬ 
ceding),  usually  expressed  in  hundredths  of  the  length. 
Skulls  having  an  orbital  index  of  83  (or  sometimes  84)  to  89 
are  called  meBOseme ;  those  having  an  index  below  83  (or 
84),  mlcroseme  ;  and  those  having  an  index  of  90  or  more, 
megaseme.  See  craniometry.  —  o.  lobe,  a  Anat.  The  por¬ 
tion  of  the  lower  surface  of  the  frontal  lobe  of  the  brain 
which  overlies  the  orbits.  It  is  divided  by  a  branched  sul¬ 
cus  (the  orbital  sulcus)  into  the  internal,  anterior,  and  poste¬ 
rior,  orbital  convolutions,  which  are  the  continuations  re¬ 
spectively  of  the  superior,  middle,  and  inferior  frontal 
convolutions,  b  Zool.  The  anterior  lateral  part  of  the 
carapace  of  a  crab.  —  o.  nerve,  Ana/.,  the  temporomalar 
nerve.  —  o.  point,  Cranium .,  the  lowest  point  of  the  lower 
border  of  the  orbit.  See  craniometry,  Illust.  —  o.  sulcus. 
Anat.  See  orrital  lobe  a. 

or'bi  to-  (8i7bT-to-).  A  combining  form  denoting  connec¬ 
tion  with ,  or  relation  to ,  an  orbit ,  specif,  the  orbit  of  the  eye. 
Or'bi  to-li'na  (Sr'bT-to-li'nd),  n.  [NL.  See  Orbitolites  ; 
2d  -ina.]  Paleon.  A  genus  of  Foraminifera  very  abun¬ 
dant  in  the  Cretaceous,  having  a  bowl-shaped  or  depressed 
conic  siliceous  test  with  agglutinated  sandy  particles. 

Or  bi-to-li'tes  (-H'tez),  ?<.  [NL.  See  orbit  ;  -lite.]  Zool. 
A  genus  of  Foraminifera,  with 
both  fossil  and  living  species 
which  form  broad,  thin,  circular 
disks,  containing  numerous 
small  chambers  disposed  con¬ 
centrically  about  a  few  spirally 
wound  primordial  chambers, 
or  bi  to  na'sal  (-na'zfil),  a. 

[orbito-  -j-  nasal.)  Craniol.  Of 
or  pertaining  to  the  orbital  and 
nasal  portions  of  the  skull.  — 
orbitonasal  index,  a  ratio  denot¬ 
ing  the  relative  projection  of  the  root  of  the  nose  beyond 
the  plane  of  the  eye  orbits.  The  sum  of  two  lines  each  ex¬ 
tending  from  the  front  point  of  the  outer  edge  of  one  of  the 
orbits  to  the  lowest  point  on  the  root  of  the  nose,  divided 
into  the  direct  distance  (multiplied  by  100)  between  the 
two  orbital  points  found,  gives  the  index.  Subjects  having 
indices  of  from  110  to  112.9  (or  sometimes  of  107.5  to  110) 
are  called  mesopic  ;  below  110  (or  107.5),  platyopic  ;  above  113 
(or  110),  prooplc.  See  craniometry. 

Or'bi-tO  sphe'noid  (sle'noid),  a.  [ orbito -  -f-  sphenoid.] 
Anat.  ti*  Zool.  Designating,  or  pertaining  to,  a  paired 
element  of  the  skull  situated  between  the  presphenoid  and 
frontal.  In  man  it  forms  the  lesser  wing  of  the  sphenoid. 
—  n.  An  orbitosphenoid  bone  or  process. 

Or  bu  li'na  (8r'bu-li'nd),  n.  [NL.,  dim.  of  L.  orbis  orb.] 
Zool.  A  genus  of  minute  Foraminifera  having 
a  globular  unilocular  shell, 
orb'y  (8r'bT),  a.  [From  2d  orb.]  Orblike; 
having  the  course  of  an  orb;  revolving. 
u  Orby  hours.”  Chapman. 

Or'ce  in  (8r'se-Tn),  n.  [See  orcin.]  Chem. 

A  red  nitrogenous  dyestuff  got  from  orcin 
by  action  of  aqueous  ammonia  and  atmospheric  oxygen. 
It  is  the  essential  coloring  matter  of  cudbear  and  archil, 
and  is  closely  related  to  litmus, 
or'chard  (or'cherd),  n.  [AS.  orceard ,  ortgeard ;  cf.  Goth. 
aurligards  ;  prob.  fr.  L.  hortus  garden  -f-  AS.  geard 
yard.  See  yard  inclosure.]  1.  A  garden.  Obs. 

2.  A  plantation  of  fruit  trees ;  an  inclosure  containing 
fruit  trees ;  also,  the  trees,  col¬ 
lectively ; —  used  esp.  of  apples, 
peaches,  pears,  cherries,  plums, 
or  the  like,  less  often  of  nut- 
bearing  trees  or  of  sugar  maples. 

In  orchard,  planted  with  orchard 
trees. 

orchard  grass.  One  of  the  most 
valuable  and  widely  grown  hay 
and  pasture  grasses  (Dactyl is  glo- 
merata).  It  is  tall  and  stout, 
growing  in  tufts  with  loose  open 
panicles.  It  is  often  used  in  mix¬ 
tures  of  lawn  grass  for  shady 
places.  In  Great  Britain  more 
often  called  cocksfoot. 
or'chard  In g,  n.  Cultivation  of 
orchards  ;  orchards,  in  general, 
orchard  oriole  A  common 
oriole  (Icterus  spurius)  of  eastern 
North  America,  smaller  than  the 
Baltimore  oriole.  The  adult  male 
is  rich  chestnut  with  a  black 
head,  neck,  and  upper  back, 
or  che'sis  (or-ke'sTs),  n.  [Gr.  op- 
X>?crtv.  See  orchestra.]  Art  of 
dancing, esp.  in  the  Greek  chorus. 

Or  ches  ti'i  dse  (8r'k6s-ti'T-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  cp\r j- 
oriji  a  dancer.  See  orchestra.]  Zool.  The  family  contain¬ 
ing  the  beach  fleas.  Or  ches'ti-a  (Sr-kfis'tT-d)  is  the  typi¬ 
cal  genus.— or-ches'tl  an  (-<7n),  n.— or  ches'ti-id  (-Td),n. 


or'ches  tra  (or'kSs-trd  ;  formerly  often,  still  occas.,  5r-kes'- 
tra),  7i.  [L.  orchestra ,  Gr.  6p\gorpa,  orig.,  the  place  for 

the  chorus  of  dancers,  fr.  6p\€t<r(Jat  to  dance.]  1.  Class. 
Aiitiq.  In  ancient  Greek  theaters,  the  circular  space  used 
by  the  chorus,  in  front  of  the  proscenium.  In  Roman 
theaters  it  was  a  corresponding  semicircular  space  used 
for  the  seats  of  persons  of  distinction. 

2.  Dancing.  Obs. 

3.  In  a  modern  theater  or  other  public  hall,  the  space  used 
by  a  band  of  instrumental  performers,  commonly  just  in 
front  of  the  stage,  and  at  or  below  the  level  of  the  audi¬ 
torium  floor.  By  extension,  the  forward  part,  sometimes  all, 
of  the  main  floor  in  a  theater.  Cf.  stall,  n.,  in  a  theater. 

4.  Music.  A  band  of  performers  on  various  instruments, 
including  esp.  those  of  the  viol  class,  adapted  for  rendering 
the  larger  kinds  of  concerted  music,  as  symphonies,  over¬ 
tures,  etc.,  and  the  accompaniments  of  operas,  oratorios, 
masses,  and  the  like,  or  for  playing  the  slighter  concerted 
music  for  theatrical  performances,  dances,  etc.;  —  com¬ 
monly  distinguished  from  the  military  or  street  band  of 
players  on  wind  instruments,  and  from  a  group  of  solo 
players  for  rendering  chamber  music,  as  septets ,  octets , 
etc.  The  modern  concert  orchestra  is  composed  of  four 
important  groups  of  instruments,  the  three  “  bands :  ” 
(1)  strings  —  first  and  second  violins,  violas,  violoncellos, 
and  contrabasses  —  the  largest  and  predominant  group, 
sometimes  used  alone  as  a  string  orchestra :  (2)  wood-u  ind 

—  flutes,  oboes,  bassoons,  and  clarinets;  (3)  brass  —  horns, 
trumpets,  trombones  ;  and  the  “  battery  ”  or  (4)  percussives 

—  tympani,  cymbals,  triangle,  etc.  Other  instruments,  as 
the  harp,  are  introduced  for  special  effects.  Each  of  the 
three  bands  and  some  of  their  subgroups  can  play  full  har¬ 
mony  by  themselves,  but  the  surpassing  power  and  expres¬ 
siveness  of  the  orchestra  lies  in  the  possibility  of  combining 
members  of  different  groups,  each  contributing  its  appro¬ 
priate  timbre  to  the  rich  total  effect.  See  orchestration. 

or-ches'tral  (5r-kes'trdl ;  8r'kgs-trdl ;  277),  a.  Of  or  per¬ 
taining  to  an  orchestra ;  suitable  for,  or  performed  in  or 
by,  an  orchestra.  — or  ches'tral  ly,  adv. 
or'.ches  trate  (8r'kfis-trat),  v.  t.  A-  i. ;  or'ches-trat'ed 
(-trat'Sd);  or'ches-trat'ino  (-trat'Tng).  To  compose  or 
arrange  (music)  for  an  orchestra 

or  ches  tra'tion  (-tra'slmn),  n.  Music.  The  arrangement 
of  music  for  an  orchestra  ;  orchestral  treatment  of  a  com¬ 
position  ;  instrumentation.  The  science  of  orchestration 
treats  of  the  structure,  manipulation,  compass,  and  timbre 
of  the  orchestral  instruments,  their  eff  ective  combination, 
and  the  writing  of  orchestral  score.  The  essentials  oi 
good  orchestration  are:  proper  distribution  of  the  har¬ 
mony  to  secure  the  prominence  of  leading  parts,  and 
balance  of  tone;  contrast,  as  between  the  different  divi¬ 
sions  of  instruments;  variety,  as  by  mixing  “tints”  or 
timbres  from  the  different  groups;  and  appropriateness 
of  timbre  to  the  sentiment.  Called  also  instrumentation. 
or-ches'tric  (5r-k5s'trlk),  a.  Orchestral, 
or-ches'trl  on  (-trT-(5n),  n.  A  large  music  box  like  an 
elaborate  barrel  organ,  provided  with  different  stops,  imi¬ 
tating  a  variety  of  orchestral  instruments. 

Or'chld  (Sr'kTd),  n.  [L.  orchis ,  wrongly  inflected  orchidis , 
etc.  See  orchis.]  Any  plant  of  the  family  Orchidaceae. 
Or  chl  da'ce  3B  (8r'kT-da'se-e),  n.  pi.  [NL.]  Bot.  A  large 
family  of  perennial  epiphytic  or  terrestrial  plants,  the 
orchid  family,  considered  the  most  highly  developed  of 
the  monocotyledons.  They  have  entire  sheathing  leaves, 
sometimes  reduced  to  scales,  and  usually  showy  flowers  of 
remarkable  structure;  the  calyx  consists  of  three  often  pet- 
aloid  sepals,  the  corolla  of  three  petals,  one  of  w  hich  (the 
labellum  or  lip)  differs  greatly  from  the  others  and  is  often 
spurred.  The  one  fertile  stamen  is  variously  united  with 
the  gynoecium  into  a  column  ;  and  the  pollen  is  coherent 
in  waxy  pr  powdery  masses  ( pollinia)  attached  at  the  base 
to  a  viscid  gland  which  adheres  to  the  bodies  of  visiting 
insects.  The  family  is  noted  for  the  wide  variety  of  its 
adaptations  to  cross-pollination.  The  ovary  is  completely 
inferior,  and  the  numerous  minute  seeds  are  without  en¬ 
dosperm,  but  contain  chlorophyll  to  aid  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  embryo.  There  are  about  415  genera  and 
5,000  species  of  orchidSj  most  abundant  in  the  tropics. 
Those  of  temperate  regions  are  mainly  terrestrial,  with 
less  conspicuous  flowers;  a  large  number  of  the  tropical 
epiphytes  are  cultivated  in  glasshouses.  Among  the  more 
important  and  familiar  genera  are  Cypripedium ,  Blephari - 
glottis ,  Dendrobium ,  Catt/eya ,  Oncidium ,  Odontoglossum , 
etc.  Vanilla  and  Orchis  are  the  only  genera  of  economic 
interest.  —  or  chi-da'ceous  (-shus),  a. 

Or  chi  da'les  (-lez),  n.  pi.  [NL.]  Bot.  a  A  Lindleyan 
alliance  including  the  orchids,  b  An  order  of  monocoty- 
ledonous  plants  embracing  the  Orchidacea*  and  Burman- 
niaceae.  They  are  characterized  by  the  irregular  flowers,  in¬ 
ferior  compound  ovary,  and  minute  exendospermous  seeds, 
or'chld  1st  (8r'ki-dist),  n.  A  cultivator  of  orchids, 
or'chi-do-  (8r'ki-do-),  orchid-.  Combining  form  from 
Greek  6p\t?,  gen.  op^io?  or  6p\e<*K  (not  opx i5os),  testicle. 
or  chid-ol'o-gy  (Sr'kT-dSl'o-jT),  7i.  [orchido-  -{-  -logy.~\  The 
branch  of  botany  or  horticulture  which  treats  of  orchids. 

—  or'chld  ol'o  gist  ( -jTst),  n. 

or'chi-o-  (6r'kT-o-),  or'chi-  (8r'kT-),  or'cho-  (8r'ko-).  Com¬ 
bining  forms  from  Greek  op^i?,  op\io?,  testicle. 

Or'chiS  (8r'kTs),  n.  [L.,  fr.  Gr.  6p,\i?  a  testicle,  the  orchis  ; 


—  so  called  from  its  tubers.]  1.  Bot.  A  large  genus  of 
plants  typifying  the  family  Or- 
chidacea*,  and  consisting  of  ter¬ 
restrial  herbs  with  fleshy  tubers 
or  rootstocks  and  spicate  flowers 
with  a  spurred,  lip,  the  pollinia 
borne  in  a  common  pouch.  The 
species  are  especially  abundant 
in  Europe.  The  male  orchis  (O. 
mu  scut  a ),  0.  morio,  O.  maculatu , 
and  others,  have  received  many 
vernacular  names.  Two  species 
occur  in  the  United  States,  in¬ 
cluding  the  showy  orchis  ( 0 . 
spectabilis).  O.  morio  and  others 
yield  the  drug  salep. 

2.  [/.  c.]  pi.  orchises  (-Sz;  -Tz).  . 

\  i  i  *i'  Orchis  (O.  macutata),  much 

An  orchid  ;  specif.,  one  of  the  v  re(juce<|# 

genus  Orchis. 

or  chi'tis  (5r-ki'tTs),  n.  [NL.  ;  Gr.  op\ts  testicle  -f-  -itis.] 
Med.  Inflammation  of  the  testicles.— or-chit'ic  (-kTt'Tk),a. 
or-chot'o  my  (Qr-kot'o-mT),  n.  [Gr.  bp\oio^<o.  \  op*tf 
testicle  -f-  repveiv  to  cut.]  Burg.  Excision  of  the  testicles, 
or'cin  ( (Sr'sTn  ;  -sT-nol ;  -n51),  n.  [From  same  source  as 
or'cln  ol  1  orchil,  ore  hit  la,  archil :  cf.  F.  or  cine.']  Chem. 
A  colorless  crystalline  substance,  Cf,H3  CH3,(OH).2  [1 :3:5], 
obtained  from  certain  lichens  (Boccella,  Lecanora,  etc.), 
from  extract  of  aloes,  and  artificially  from  some  deriva¬ 
tives  of  toluene.  It  changes  readily  into  orcein.  A  methyl 
derivative  of  orcin  is  called  fl-urcin,  beta-ore  in,  or  betorcin. 
Or'cus  (Sr'kfis),  7i.  [L.]  Rom.  Myth,  a  The  lower  world  or 
world  of  the  dead  ;  Hades,  b  The  god  of  Hades  ;  Hades, 
or  Pluto. 

or  dain'  (5r-dan' ;  orig.  accented  or'dain),  v.  t.  ;  or-dained' 
(-dand');  or-dain'ino.  [ME.  ordeinen ,  OF.  ordener  (3d  sing, 
pres,  ordeine ),  F.  ordonner ,  L.  ordinare ,  fr.  ordo,  ordinis , 
order.  See  order  ;  cf.  ordinance.]  1.  To  arrange  in  rows 
or  order  ;  esp.,  to  draw  up  in  battle  array.  Obs. 

2.  To  prepare;  to  make  ready.  Obs. 

3.  To  appoint  to  a  duty,  office,  or  the  like;  — as,  horse¬ 
men  were  ordained  to  carry  the  messages.  Obs.  or  R. 

Being  ordained  his  special  governor.  Shak. 

4.  Reel.  To  invest  with  ministerial  or  sacerdotal  func¬ 
tions;  to  introduce  into  the  office  of  the  Christian  min¬ 
istry  by  the  laying  on  of  hands,  or  by  other  forms ;  to  set 
apart  by  the  ceremony  of  ordination. 

5.  To  assign  ;  allot ;  as,  goods  ordained  for  the  poor.  Obs. 

6.  To  establish  by  appointment,  decree,  or  law ;  to  con¬ 
stitute ;  decree;  appoint;  institute;  enact;  esp.,  of  the 
Deity,  fate,  etc.,  to  destine  ;  to  predestine. 

Jeroboam  ordained  a  feast  in  the  eighth  month  1  Kings  xii  32. 
7-  To  command  ;  to  order.  Obs.  or  Archaic. 
or  daln',  v.  i.  1.  To  get  ready;  to  prepare.  Obs. 

2  To  issue  an  order  or  decree, 
or-dain'er  (-er),  n.  [OF.  ordejieor.]  One  who  ordains  ;  spe¬ 
cif.  [ca/>.],  Eng.  Hist.,  one  of  a  commission  of  twenty-one 
nobles  and  prelates  appointed  under  Edward  II.,  in  1310,  to 
frame  ordinances,  esp.  to  regulate  the  King’s  household, 
or'de-al  (8r'de-al;  -del),  7i.  [AS.  orddl ,  ordiel ,  a  judgment; 
akin  to  D.  oordeel,  G.  urteil,  urtheil ;  orig.,  what  is  dealt 
out,  the  prefix  or-  being  akin  to  a-  compounded  with  verbs, 
G.  er-,  ur -,  Goth,  us-,  orig.  meaning,  out.  See  deal,  v.  <Lt*.] 

1.  A  primitive  means  used  to  determine  guilt  or  innocence 
by  submitting  the  accused  to  dangerous  or  painful  tests 
supposed  to  be  under  divine  or  superhuman  control,  escape 
from  injury  being  ordinarily  taken  as  a  vindication  of  inno¬ 
cence.  Ordeals  are  common  to  many  primitive  peoples, 
and  were  a  part  of  judicial  procedure  in  Europe  as  late  as 
the  13th  century,  and  sporadically  much  later.  The  chief 
forms  were  the  ordeal  by  battle,  the  ordeal  by  fire,  the 
ordeal  by  water,  used  esp.  where  w  itchcraft  was  charged, 
and  the  ordeal  by  lots.  In  England  the  various  forms 
were  abolished  in  1215-19,  except  the  ordeal  by  battle. 

2.  Anything  used  to  test  character  or  endurance  ;  any  se¬ 
vere  trial ;  a  trying  experience. 

or'de-al,  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  trial  by  ordeal, 
ordeal  bark.  The  poisonous  bark  of  a  West  African  caesal- 
piniaceous  tree  (Erythrophlceum  guineense),  used  in  Dative 
ordeals. 

ordeal  bean.  The  Calabar  bean. 

ordeal  root.  The  poisonous  root  of  an  African  species  of 
Strychnos  used  like  the  ordeal  tree, 
ordeal  tree,  a  A  poisonous  apocyuaceous  tree  of  Mada¬ 
gascar  ( Tavgh  in  in  venenifera).  Persons  suspected  of  crime 
•are  forced  to  eat  the  seeds  of  the  plumlike  fruit,  and  crim¬ 
inals  are  put  to  death  by  being  pricked  with  a  lance  dipped 
in  the  juice  of  the  seeds,  b  The  ordeal  bark,  c  The  South 
African  apocyuaceous  tree  Acokanthera  venenata,  whose 
bark  is  used^as  an  arrow  poison, 
or'der  (8r'der),  n.  [ME.  ordre ,  F.  ordre,  fr.  L.  ordo, 
ordinis.  Cf.  ordain,  ordinal.]  1.  A  body  or  society 
of  persons  united  by  some  common  rule  of  obligation  or 
honorary  distinction.  Specif.  :  a  A  monastic  brother¬ 
hood  or  society  ;  a  religious  body,  esp.  an  aggregate  of 
separate  communities,  living  under  a  distinctive  rule, 
discipline,  or  constitution  ;  as,  the  Benedictine  order,  b 
One  of  certain  knightly  fraternities  bound  by  a  discipline 
both  religious  and  military,  as  that  of  the  knights  of  the 


or'bit  ar, «.  [Cf.  F.  orbitaire.] 
Orbital.  Hare. 
or'bit-a-ry.  a.  Orbital. 
Or_bi-te-la'ri-ae  (o  r  l>  T-t  P-1  a'- 
rl-e  ;  115),  n.  pi.  [NL.  :  L.  orbis 
an  orb  -f  tela  a  web.]  Zohl.  The 
geometric  spider*.  —  or  bi-te'lar 
(-t  e'l  a,  r),  a.  —  or  bi  te  la'ri-an 
(-tP-la'rl-dn  ;  115),  u.  Sc  ,/.— or'- 
bi-tele (or'hY-tel), n.  —  or  bl-te'- 
loua  (  te'lrtB),  tt. 

Or'bi-toi'des  (-toi'dez),  v. 
[NL.  ;  L.  orbita  orbit  +  -mV/.] 
Paleon.  A  genus  of  Foraminif- 
era  similar  to  Nummulitcs ,  but 
with  radially  arranged  cham¬ 
bers  and  several  layers  of  small 
chambers  superimposed  on  both 
surfaces  of  the  layer  of  large 
chambers  It  extended  from 
the  Upper  Cretaceous  to  the 
Miocene. 

or  blt'o-lite  (8r-b  T  t'P-l  T  t),  n. 
Patron.  A  fossil  of  the  genus 
Orbitolites. 

or  bi-to-ma'lar,  a.  Anat.  Pert, 
to  the  orbit  and  malar  hone, 
or  bi-to-sphe-noi'dal,  a.  Orbi- 
to^phenoid. 

orbit  sweeper.  Astron.  An  in¬ 
strument,  an  equatorial  in  gen¬ 
eral  form,  but  with  n  third  axis 


at  right  angles  to  the  declination 
axis,  devised  by  Sir  George 
Airy.  It  is  used  in  searching  for 
an  expected  comet, 
or'bi-tude,  or'bi-ty,  n.  [L.  or - 
bifudo,  orbitas,  fr.  orbits  :  cf.  F. 
orbite.  See  orbaTK.]  Orba- 
tion.  Obs. 

orb 'less,  a.  See -less. 
orb'let,  w.  A  small  orb. 
orb  weaver.  A  spider  of  the 
group  Orbitelari®. 

0.  R  C.  Abbr.  Order  of  the  Red 
Cross  ;  Orange  River  Colony, 
ore  (0rk),n.  [L.  area  a  kind  of 
whale  :  cf.  F.  orr/ue.]  The 
grampus  or  a  supposedly  similar 
!  sea  animal. 

Or'ca  (fir'kd).  7i.  [NL  .fr.  L. 
urea  a  kind  of  whale.  |  Stout.  A 
j  genus  consisting  of  the  killer 
j  wholes. 

Or-ca'di  an  (8r-ka'dT-tfn),o.  [L. 
Orcades  the  Orkney  Islands. J 
I  <>f  or  pert,  to  the  Orkney  Is¬ 
lands.  —  v.  A  native  or  inhabit¬ 
ant  of  the  Orkneys, 
or'ea-net.  or'cha-net  (3r'k<>- 
|  nCt),  7i.  [F.  orcan&te,  orcanettr, 
for  arcanette.  See  alkanet.] 
,  =  ALKANET,  2. 
orceard.  orchard 


orch.  +  one.  [CHIL.I  | 

or'chal  (or'ktll).  Var.  of  aii-1 
or'cha-net  (6r'ka-n8t).  Var.  of 

O  RCA  NET. 

or'chard.  r.  t.  To  obtain  naval 
stores  (tar,  pitch,  resin,  and  tur-  i 
pentine)  from  (pine  trees)  by 
making  wounds  for  the  purpose. 
Cant. 

orchard  house.  Hort.  A  glass¬ 
house  for  raising  fruit  trees, 
or'chard  1st.  n.  One  who  cul-  I 
tivates  an  orchard, 
or'chard-man,  n.  An  orchardist. 
orchard  tree.  A  tree  grown  in 
orchards  :  u  fruit  tree, 
or'chat.  v.  [Cf.  Or.  opxaTO? 
a  row'  of  trees,  a  garden.]  An 
orchard.  Obs. 

||  or-cha'ta  (or-cha'ta), n.  [Sp. 
horchata.]  A  drink  consisting 
of  sweetened  and  diluted  milk 
of  almonds.  Sp.  Amer. 
or'chel  (8r'kPl),  ti.  [See  ar¬ 
chil.]  =  archil,  1. 
or-chel'la  (rtr-kSl'u),  n.  [Cf. 
It.  orce.Ua,  OSp.  orchillo.  See 
ARCHIL]  =»  ARCHIL,  1. 
orchella  weed.  =  archil,  2. 
or  che -mat'i-cal,  a.  [Gr.  op\ip 
naTueos,  fr.  bp\r)p.a,  in  pi. 


op\t)p.aTa ,  dances,  dancing.] 
Lit.,  pert,  to  dancing  ;  hence, 
marked  bv  passing  over  or 
omission  Obs.  [of  urchin.) 
or'chen.  Obs.  or  dial.  Eng.  var.  | 
or'che  sog'ra-phy  (dr'ktLsOg'- 
rd-fT),  n.  [Gr.  opxvo is  dance 
-graph}/.]  A  treatise  on  danc¬ 
ing.  Rare. 

or 'ches-ter  (8r'k8s-t?r),  ti.  [F. 
orchestra.  ]  =  orchestra. 
or-ches'tlc  (Sr-kCs'tlk),  a.  [Gr. 
bpxytmico*.  ]  Pert,  to  dancing. 
—  n.  Dancing  ;  —  esp.  in  />/. 
or'ches-tre  (Or'kBs-tSr;  cf.  or¬ 
ch  k.  ST R  A  ).  » .  [  F.  ]  =ORCH  E ST K  A . 
or  ches-trl'na  (fcr'kPs-tre'nd), 
n.  Music,  a  A  key  board  instru¬ 
ment  that  imitated  the  tones  of 
various  other  instruments.  Ohs. 
b  An  elaborate  instrument  like 
a  barrel  organ  for  imitating  the 
playing  of  an  orchestra, 
or'chi-  (Or'kY-).  See  orchio-. 
or/chi-al'gi-a(-ftl'jY-d),  n.  [NL.; 
orchio-  +  -alqiu.]  Pain,  esp. 
neuralgia,  in  the  testicles, 
orchiard.  orchard. 
or'chtc  (or'kYk ).  a.  [Gr. 
testicle.]  Anat.  Testicular, 
orchid-.  See  orchido-. 


or'chi-da'cean  (-kT-da'shdn ),  ti. 
An  orchid  cultivator  or  fancier, 
or-c  hi  d'e-al,  or-chid'e-an,  a. 
But.  Orchidaceous.  Rare. 
or  chl-dec'to  my  (Sr'kT-dSk 'th¬ 
in  T).  n.  [orch ip o-  -f*  -ectomy.'} 
Sun/.  =  ORCHOTOMY, 
or  chid'e-ous  (8r-kTd'?-us),  a. 
But.  Orchidaceous, 
or'chi-do-cele',  n.  [ orchutu -  -f 
•cele.)  Med.  =  orciiiocei.k., 
or'chi-do-pex  y.  n.  [ore  hit  to- 

-f  -/)e.ri/.]  Suri/.  Fixation  of 
a  movable  testicle, 
or  chi-dot'o-my  (d  r  k  Y-d  8  Co¬ 
rn  Y),  ri.  [orchido-  -t-  -tom//] 
Sun/.  =ORCHOTOMY.  [CHIL.j 
or'chil  (6r'kll).  Var.  of  a  it- 1 
or-chil'la  weed  (Or-kYl'd).  [See 

ARCHIL.]  =  ARCHIL,  2. 
o  r'c  h  i-o-c  e  1  e',  v.  [orchio-  + 
•cete. j  Med.  Tumor  or  hernia 
of  a  testicle. 

or  chl-o-dyn'l-a,  n.  [NL.  ;  or¬ 
chio-  -f-  - odi/nia .]  Med.  Pain 
in  the  testicles. 

or'chi-or'rha-phy  (8r'kY-8r'd- 
fY),  ti.  [^ orchio -  9-  -rhaphy.] 

Surg.  =  ORCHIDOPKX  Y. 
or'chi-ot'o-my  (-8t'C-mY).  Var 
Of  ORCHOTOMY.  [CHIO-.I 

or'cho-  (dr'kh-).  Var.  of  or-| 


or'chon.  4  irciiin. 

II  or'cio.  ti.  [It.,  oil  jar.]  A 
Florentine  oil  measure  of  about 
eight  gallons  ;  a  harile.  Obs. 
or'cu-li-form  (or'kfi-lT-ffirm  ), 
a.  [L.  urcnla  cask  +  -form. ) 
Rot.  Cask-shaped.  Rare. 
ord  (Ord),  n.  (AS.  ord  point.] 
A  point,  or  weapon  with  a 
point  :  also,  a  beginning  Obs. 
ord.  Abbr.  Ordained  ;  order  ; 
ordinance;  ordinary  ;  ordnance, 
orda.  +  horde. 
or  dain'a-ble,  u.  See -able. 
or-d&in'ment,  n.  [OF.  ordene- 
ment.]  Ordination.  Rare. 
or'dal.  4  ordeal. 
or  da' li -an.  a.  [LL.  ord  ahum 
ordeal.  See  ordeal.]  Of  or 
pert,  to  trial  by  ordeal.  Obs. 

II  or-da'li-um.  *n.  [LL.]  Trial 
by  ordeal.  Obs. 
ordane  4  okdinee. 
ordaynly.  4  okdenelt. 
ordeigne,  ordeine.  +  ordain. 
ordenary.  4  ordinary. 
ordenaunce.  +  ordinance. 
ordene.  a.  [OF.  ardent,  p-  P- 
See  ordain.]  Ordered  ;  regu¬ 
lated  ;  orderly.  Obs. 
ordenely,  adv.  In  order.  Obs 
ordenour.  4  ordainek. 


ale,  senate,  efire,  ftm,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofei  ;  eve,  Svent,  find,  reefint,  maker;  ice,  ill;  old,  6bey,  orb,  ddd,  s&ft,  connect ;  use,  unite,  urn,  up,  circus,  menu : 

|]  Foreign  Word.  f  Obsolete  Variant  of.  +  combined  with.  =  equuls. 


LEADING  ORDERS  OF  KNIGHTHOOD  AND  OF  MERIT 


ORDER  OP 
THE  ANNUNCIATION 
XTALY 


ORDER  OF 

TJJE  YOLY  6KPULCHEB 


TEUTONIC  ORDER 
AUSTRIA 


ORDER  OF  THE  DANNEBROG 
DENMARK 


ORDER  OF  THE  SERAPHIM 
SWEDEN 


ORDER  OF  THE  GARTER 
GREAT  BRITAIN 


I 

! 


ORDER  OF 

THE  GOLDEN  FLEECE 
AUSTRIA 


ORDER  OF 
THE  ELEPHANT 
DENMARK 


ORDER  OF 
THE  THISTLE 
GREAT  BRITAIN 


ORDER  OF 
ST.  ANDREW 
RUSSIA 


ORDER  OF 
THE  BLACK  EAGLE 
GERMANY 


ORDER  OF  THE  BATH 
GREAT  BRITAIN 


ORDER  FOR  MERIT 
PRUSSIA 


ORDER  OF  ST.  PATRICK 
GREAT  BRITAIN 


LEGION  OF  HONOR 

FRANCE 


IRON  CROSS 
GERMANY 


ORDER  OF  ST.  MICHAEL 
AND  ST.  GEORGE 
GREAT  BRITAIN 


VICTORIA  CROSS 
GREAT  BRITAIN 


ORDER  OF 
THE  STAR  OF  INDIA 
GREAT  BRITAIN 


ORDER  OF 

THE  CHRYSANTHEMUM 
JAPAN 


ORDER  OF 

THE  INDIAN  EMPIRE 

GREAT  BRITAIN 


DISTINGUISHED 
SERVICE  ORDER 
GREAT  BRITAIN 


ROYAL 

VICTORIAN  ORDER 
GREAT  BRITAIN 
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Round  Table ;  typically,  one  of  those  originating  in  the 
era  of  the  crusades,  such  as  the  Knights  Templars,  the 
Hospitalers,  Teutonic  Knights,  c  A  society  more  or 
less  patterned  on  the  orders  of  chivalry  last  named, 
but  typically  founded  by  a  sovereign,  a  prince,  or  a 
national  legislature,  for  the  conferring  of  honorary  dis¬ 
tinction.  Also,  the  insignia  or  badge  of  such  a  society. 
Orders  of  this  type  may  be  classified  as  (1)  royal  orders, 
for  the  most  part  restricting  membership  to  persons  of 
royal  stock  or  to  nobles  of  the  highest  rank ;  (2)  noble  or 
family  orders,  generally  selecting  members  from  the 
higher  nobility  ;  (.1)  orders  of  merit,  conferred  primarily  in 
recognition  ot  service.  The  following  are  the  chief  honor¬ 
ary  orders : 

In  the  following  list  is  given  information  about  the  chief 
foreign  orders  as  follows:  Name,  Country:  date:  name  of 
founder  :  character  of  order,  or  reason  lor  its  being  conferred  : 
description  of  the  badge  (or,  where  specified,  of  other  insignia), 
the  motto,  initials,  or  words  thereon  being  in  italics. 

African  Star,  Kongo  State:  18X8:  Leopold  II.:  for  services  to  Kon¬ 
go  Free  State  and  African  civilization  :  5-poiuted  star  and  laurel 
wreath.  —  Albert.  Saxony:  1850:  Frederick  Augustus  II.:  lor  civil 
merit:  white  cross  against  wreath;  medallion  of  Duke  Albert  the 
Bold.— Alcantara,  Spain:  1156:  as  Knights  of  St.  Julian,  to  com¬ 
bat  the  Moors:  orig.  religious  and  military;  since  1835,  a  court 
order:  crest,  a  pear  tree.— Alexander  Nevaki,  Husain:  1725:  Cather¬ 
ine  I.:  cross  puttee,  St.  Alex,  on  horseback.— Annunciation, ltu.lt/: 
1362:  Amadeus  VI.  of  Savoy:  now  first  aristocratic  military  or¬ 
der  of  Italy,  with  king  as  grand  master:  gold  medal  representing 
the  annunciation;  chain  of  love  knots  and  roses  — Aviz,  Portu¬ 
gal:  e.  1162:  Alfonso  I.:  to  combat  Moors  ;  now  for  merit:  green 
enamel  cross  fleury,  with  gold  rteur-de-lis.  —  Bath,  Great  Britain: 
1725:  George  I . :  at  first  military,  since  1847  also  civil ;  three  classes, 
Knights  Grand  CroBB  (G.  C.  B. ),  Knights  Commanders  (K.  C.  B.), 
and  Companions  (C.  B.):  Maltese  cross  with  lour  lions;  rose, 
thistle,  and  shamrock  ;  Triajuncta  in  nno.  —  Black  Eagle,  Prus¬ 
sia:  1701:  Frederick  I.:  limited  to  royal  stock  and  high  civil  and 
military  officers;  confers  nobility:  blue  maltese  cross,  with  black 
eagles  between  arms,  around  cipher  F.  H.  —  Calatrava.  Spain: 
1158:  Sancho  III.:  military:  confirmed  by  pope,  1164:  red  cross 
tieury,on  red  ribbon.— Christ,  Portugal:  1318:  Diuiz:  orig.  mil¬ 
itary  and  religious,  now  honorary,  for  Catholics  of  noble  de¬ 
scent  :  Latin  cross  of  red  and  white  enamel,  edged  with  gold, 
surmounted  by  H-pointed  star.  —  Chrysanthemum.  Japan:  1877: 
Mutsuhito:  for  monarchs  and  high  state  officials:  star  and  four 
chrysanthemums  between  leaves  — Crown,  Bavaria:  180*:  Maxi¬ 
milian  I.:  for  service  to  state:  confers  nobility:  8-armed  white 
cross;  Virtus  et  Jfonos. —  Crown,  Prussia:  1861:  William  I.:  for 
merit  on  field  of  battle:  banded  white  and  gold  cross  with  royal 
crown,  and  Gott  mit  uns  in  its  center.  —  Crown,  Roumania:  18*1: 
Charles,  on  assuming  royal  title.  —  Crown.  Wiirttemberg  :  1*18: 
William  I.:  for  civil  and  military  merit:  8-pointed  cross, lions,  and 
monogram.  —  Crown  of  India.  Great  Britain:  1*78:  Victoria,  on 
assuming  title  “  Empress  of  India  :  ”  for  ladies  connected  with 
court  of  India;  for  services:  royal  cipher  in  jewels  within  oval; 
heraldic  crown.  —  Crown  of  Italy.  Italy  :  1*68:  Victor  Emmanuel 

II.  :  commemorates  union  of  Italy  :  white  cross  pattee,  gold- 
edged,  with  crowns  of  Lombardy  and  Savoy.  —  Dannebrog,  Den¬ 
mark:  1219:  Wnldemar  II.;  reinstituted  1671*:  now  for  merit:  cross 
pattee,  white  edged  with  red  and  gold.  —  Distinguished  Service, 
Great  Britain  :  1886  :  Victoria  :  for  officers  of  army  and  navy  ; 
gallant  service:  gold  cross  with  enameled  white  heraldic  crown; 
E  R  VII.  —  Double  Dragon,  China  :  1865  :  orig.  for  foreigners  in 
Chinese  service  :  enameled  medal  showing  double  dragon.  —  Ele¬ 
phant,  Denmark  :  1462:  Christian  I.:  limited  to  30  knights  besides 
royalty:  white  elephant,  tower  and  driver.  —  Elizabeth  Theresa. 
Austria:  1750:  Elizabeth  Christina:  for  service  in  imperial  army: 
8-pointed  star,  initials  K.  C.  and  M.  T.  —  Fidelity.  BW/en  :  1715: 
Charles  William:  for  high  state  officials  and  foreign  princes:  8- 
pointed  red  cross,  cc  between  each  2  arms;  Eidelitas. —  Franz 
Joseph,  Austria:  1*49  :  Francis  Joseph:  for  civil  merit:  red  cross, 
double-headed  eagle.  F.  ./.  —  Garter.  Great  Britain:  c.  1348:  Ed¬ 
ward  III.:  highest  order  of  England. composed  of  sovereign, prince 
of  Wales,  and  25  knights  companions  besides  English  princes,  for- 
eignsovereigns.and  others  specially  chosen;  before  timeofGeorge 

III.  conferred  by  election:  see  o arte k,2.— Golden  Fleece. A ustria, 
Spain:  1429:  Philip  the  Good  of  Burgundy:  for  protection  of  the 
Church,  with  sovereign  as  grand  master;  now  separately  main¬ 
tained  in  two  realms;  only  for  royalty  and  highest  nobility : golden 
fleece  hanging  from  an  enameled  flint  stone  emitting  flames  : 
Pretium  laborum  non  vile.—  Guelphic.  Hanover:  1815:  George  IV.: 
military  and  civil;  discontinued  1866:  cross  with  white  horse  of 
Hanover.  — Henry  the  Lion,  Brunswick:  1*34:  Duke  William :  civil 
and  military  merit:  .8-pointed  cross  with  pillar  and  leaping  horse; 
FFand  lion.  —  Hohenzollern,  Prussia:  1841:  Frederick  Wm.  Con¬ 
stantine,  and  Charles  Anthony:  civil  and  military:  cross  striped 
in  black,  white  and  gold.  — Holy  Ghost  (Sftint-Esprit),  France  : 
1578:  Henry  III.:  to  commemorate  his  election  to  the  Polish  throne 
and  succession  to  the  French,  both  on  Pentecost:  8-pointed  green 
cross  with  dove  and  archangel  Michael.  —  Holy  Sepulchre.  Papal: 
supposedly  1099:  members  chosen  from  noble  pilgrims  by  Guard¬ 
ian  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  Jerusalem:  red  enamel  cross  potent, 
with  small  crones  between  the  arms.  —  Indian  Empire,  Great 
Britain  :  1878  :  Victoria:  for  British  subjects  in  India  :  open  red 
rose  of  gold,  with  effigy  of  Queen  Victoria.  —  Iron  Cross,  Prussia: 
1813:  Frederick  William  III.:  for  services  in  war:  iron  cross  puttee, 
silver  rim.  —  Iron  Crown.  Austria :  1805:  Napoleon  T.  as  king  of 
Italy ;  adopted  1*16  by  Francis  I.  :  for  civil  and  military  merit: 
iron  crown  of  Monza,  under  the  double-headed  Austrian  eagle. 

—  Ieabella  the  Catholic,  Spain:  1815:  Ferdinand  VII.:  for  loyal 
colonists  and  dependents:  cross  pattee  indented;  center  medal¬ 
lion.  —  Legion  of  Honor.  France:  1802:  Napoleon: ^for  civil  and 
military  n 
medallion 

tary  merit :  cross  ..  _  - 

giuni  :  1832  :  Leopold  I.  :  for  civil  and  military  merit 
pointed  cross  edged  with  gold  ;  wreath  of  oak  and  laurel.  —  Lion. 
Netherlands  :  1*15  :  William  I.  :  for  civil  merit  :  8-pointed  cross 
with  a  gold  IV  between  its  arms:  lion.  —  Louise. Prussia :  1*14:  F  red- 
erick  William  III.:  for  women:  black  cross  pattee  with  silver  rim; 
L.—  Marla  Theresa,  Austria:  1757:  Maria  Theresa:  for  distinction 
in  war:  white  enamel  moline  cross  with  gold  border;  Fort  it  ud  mi. 

—  Maximilian.  Bavaria:  1853:  Maximilian  II.:  for  science  and  art, 
100  members  :  blue  enameled  cross  with  white  and  gold  border 
and  gold  ravs  between  its  arms,  against  u  gold  wreath.  -  Medjidie, 
Turkey  :  1851 :  Abdul-Medjid  :  largely  conferred,  often  upon  Jor- 
eigners:  seven  silverray  s  and  crescents  around  medallion  Merit, 
Prussia  :  1740:  Frederick  the  Great :  1st  class,  military  ;  2d  class, 
1842,  for  distinction  in  science  and  art :  blue  8-pointed  cross  with 
golden  eagles  between  the  arms;  Pour  le  nitrite.  —  Merit,  Great 
Britain:  1902:  Edward  VII.  :  for  military,  scientific,  artistic,  pro¬ 
fessional  merit :  red  and  blue  enamel  cross,  with  “  For  merit 
within  a  laurel  wreath.  — Oak  Crown,  Luxemburg  :  1*41  :  llliam 
II.:  civil  and  military;  conferred  on  artists:  white  cross  pattee, 
gold-edged;  medallion  within  oak  crown.  —  Orange-Nasaau, 
Netherlands:  1892:  in  name  of  Wilhelmina:  for  service  to  country 
or  royal  house  :  8-pointed  blue  and  white  cross  edged  with  gold  ; 
laurel  wreath  and  national  arms.  —  Oamanie.  Turkey:  1*6-:  Abdul 
Aziz:  for  service  to  the  state:  7-pointed  green  star;  center  medal¬ 
lion  with  crescent.  —  Pole  Star,  Sweden:  174*:  Frederick  I.  :  civil 
merit,  esp.  scientific  :  8-pointed  white  star  and  crown;  polar  star. 

—  Red  Eagle,  Prussia:  1705:  Margrave  of  Bayreuth:  white  cross 
pattee,  with  gold  border  and  red  eagle.  —  Redeemer.  Greece:  1*19: 
for  distinction  in  war  of  Liberation  ;  also,  science,  art,  etc.  : 
8-pointed  white  cross  on  wreath  :  figure  of  Christ.  —  Rising  Sun, 
Japan:  1875:  Mutsuhito :civil  and  military  merit:  sun  ot  red  niedal- 
lion  with  32  white  rays.— Rue  Crown, Saxony:  1807:  Frederick  Aug. 
I.:  for  high  state  officials:  green  maltese  cross  with  gold  and  white 
border  ;  gold  rue  leaves  ;  FA.  —  8t.  Andrew,  Russia  :  1038  :  I  eter 
the  Great:  ch  ief  order  of  Russia:  only  for  imperial  family,  princes, 
chief  generals,  etc.  :  black  double  eagle  and  Russian  crown  :  bt. 
Andrew  on  the  cross.  —  St.  Anne.  Russia  :  1735  :  Charles  Fred¬ 
erick  of  Holstein,  became  Russian,  1797: 1st  class  confers  nobility : 
red  cross,  image  of  St.  Anne. —  St.  Catherine,  Russia  :  R14: 
Peter  the  Great:  for  ladies  of  imperial  and  noble  houses:  diamond 
cross  with  oval  medallion  and  image  of  saint.  —  St.  George, 
Bavaria:  1729:  Charles  Albert:  requires 8  generations  nobility  on 


on.  —  Legion  of  Honor,  trance:  iwk:  rxapoieon:  iur  nvuunu 
iilitary  merit:  5-raved  star  of  white  enamel  and  gold,  with  center 
ledallion.  —  Leopold.  Austria:  1808:  Francis  I.:  lor  civil  andmili- 
irv  merit  :  cross  red  with  white  border;  F.  I.  A.  —  Leopold.  Bel- 


white  8- 


both  sid?s  :  8-pointed  cross  ;  Virgin  and  St.  George.  —  St  George. 
Russia:  1769:  Catharine  II.:  for  officers  (from  colonel  up)  :  white 
cross  pattee;  image  St.  George  and  dragon.  —  St.  Henry.  Saxony  : 
1736:  Augustus  III.  :  for  military  distinction  :  gold  and  white 
8-pointed  cross  :  effigy  ot  Henry  II.  —  St  Hubert.  Bavaria  :  1444  : 
Gerhardt  V.:  highest  Bavarian  order;  orig.  Order  of  the  Horn  ; 
chiefly  for  persons  of  princely  rank:  8-pointed  white  cross  tipped 
with  balls;  gold  rays  between  the  arms:  medallion. conversion  of 
St.  Hubert.  —  St.  James  of  the  Sword.  Spurn.:  c.  1170  :  F  erdinand 

II.  :  originally  13  knights  banded  to  protect  shrine  of  St.  James 
against  the  Moors  :  gold  shield,  with  broad  cruciform  red  sword. 

—  St.  John  of  Jerusalem.  Rome:  see  HOSPITALER,  3;  revived,  1*79, 
by  I.eo  XIII.  :  maltese  cross  (each  branch  of  order  has  differ¬ 
ences).  —  St.  Louis.  France:  1693:  Louis  XIV.:  military  merit;  dis¬ 
continued  1830:  s-pointed  white  cross;  fleurs-de-lis;  medallion  with 
figure  of  St.  Louis.  —  St.  Maurice  and  St.  Lazarus.  Italy  :  1454  : 
Amadeus  VIII.:  orig. ecclesiastical;  now  for  service  to  the  state  : 
white  enamel  cross  botonee  against  green  8-pointed  cross.  —  St. 
Michael.  Fiance:  1469  :  Louis  XI.  :  later  restricted  to  noble  fami¬ 
lies  :  s-pointed  cross  with  fleurs-de-lis  ;  medallion,  St.  Mary  and 
dragon.—  St.  Michael  and  St.  George,  Great  Britain :  1818:  George 

III. :  military  and  civil:  orig.  for  British  subjects  in  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean  possessions  ( Abbr .  K.  M.  G.):  white  enamel  cross  showing 
Archangel  Michael;  reverse,  St.  George.  —  St.  Olaf,  Norway:  1*47 : 
Oscar  I.:  for  civil  and  military  merit:  white  cross;  national  arms 
on  red  ground.  —  St.  Patrick,  Great  Britain  :  1783  :  George  III.  : 
consists  of  sovereign.  Lord  Lieut,  of  Ireland,  and  22  knights  com¬ 
panions  of  noble  rank  {Abbr.  K.  P.):  white  shield  with  cross  of  St. 
Patrick,  shamroek,  and  three  gold  crowns.— St.  Stanislas, Russia  : 
1765:  Stanislaus  II.  of  Poland;  restored,  1815:  for  merit  :  8-pointed 
red  cross,  gold  eagles,  white  medallion,  laurel.  — St.  Stephen, 
Hungary:  1764:  Maria  Theresa:  civil  order  for  nobles:  green  cross 
with  crown:  red  medallion  with  green  mountain.  —  Seraphim, 
Sweden:  c.  1280  :  Magnus  Ludulas  :  for  24  Swedish  and  *  foreign 
members:  cross  with  seraphs’  heads  and./.  H.  S.  —  Star  of  India, 
Great  Britain:  1861:  Victoria:  for  dignitaries  of  India  {Abbr.  K.  S. 

1. ):  oval  medallion,  bust  of  Victoria.— Sun  and  Lion,  Persia:  1*0*: 
Fath  Ali  :  civil  and  military  merit  :  silver  many-rayed  star  with 
center  medallion  showing  lion  and  sword.  —  Sword.  Sweden:  1522: 
renew' ed,  174*,  by  Frederick  I.:  military  merit:  cross,  crowns,  and 
sword  on  blue  medallion.  —  Thistle.  Great  Britain:  1540;  restored 
1687  by  James  II.:  now  for  16  Scottish  nobles, besides  royalty!  Abbr. 
K.T.): 8-pointed  star, charged withfigure  of  St.  Andrew,  and  cross; 
thistle  flower.  —  Tower  and  Sword,  Portugal  :  1459  :  Alfonso  V.  : 
for  merit,  bravery,  and  service  :  5-pointed  white  star  ;  tower,  and 
medallion  with  sword.  —  Vasa.  Sweden:  1772:  Gustayus  III.:  civil 
merit:  8-pointed  white  cross  with  crown:  oval  medallion  in  center. 

—  Victorian.  Great  Britain:  1896:  Victoria:  for  personal  services 
to  the  sovereign:  white  maltese  cross  with  crimson  oval  contain¬ 
ing  the  royal  and  imperial  cipher,  and  “  Victoria.”  —  White 
Eagle,  Russia  :  1325  (?)  in  Poland  ;  revived,  1831,  as  Russian  or¬ 
der:  8-pointed  cross,  white  eagle,  imperial  crown.—  White  Eagle, 
Serria:  1883:  Milan  I.:  commemorates  establishment  of  kingdom: 
white  2-headed  eagle  and  crown.  —  White  Elephant,  Siam :  1861  : 
civil  and  military  :  round  medallion,  showing  white  elephant,  all 
within  wreaths.  —  William,  Netherlands:  1815:  W illiam :  military, 
“for  valor,  prudence,  fidelity;”  white  cross,  laurel  between 
arms. 

2.  According  to  medieval  angelology,  any  of  the  nine  grades 
of  angels  ;  also,  any  similar  class  of  beings. 

3.  Eccl.  a  Any  of  the  several  grades  or  ranks  of  the 
Christian  ministry.  The  eight  orders  of  the  Roman  Cath¬ 
olic  Church  are  those  of  bishop,  priest,  deacon,  and  sub¬ 
deacon,  called  the  major,  greater,  holy,  or  sacred,  orders,  and 
those  of  acolyte,  exorcist,  lector  or  reader,  and  door¬ 
keeper,  called  the  minor  orders.  Some  authorities  reckon 
the  orders  as  seven,  not  regarding  bishop  as  a  distinct 
order  from  priest.  The  three  orders ,  or  holy  orders,  of  the 
churches  of  the  Anglican  Communion  are  bishop,  priest, 
and  deacon.  The  orders ,  or  holy  orders,  commonly  rec¬ 
ognized  in  the  Eastern  Church  are  :  major  orders,  bishop, 
priest,  and  deacon  ;  minor  orders,  subdeacon  and  anagnost 
or  reader,  sometimes  also,  singer,  b  The  office,  position, 
or  status  of  a  person  in  the  Christian  ministry;  —  now 
usually  in  the  pi.  and  often  with  the  epithet  holy  ;  as,  the 
order  of  priesthood  ;  to  take  orders ,  or  holy  orders ,  i.  e.,  to 
enter  the  Christian  ministry  ;  in  orders,  c  The  conferment 


of  such  office ;  ordination,  which  in  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  in  the  Eastern  Church,  and  by  some  in  churches 
of  the  Anglican  Communion  is  held  to  be  a  sacrament  con¬ 
ferring  special  grace  and  as  such  administrable  only  by 
bishops  ;  —  usually  in  pi.  and  often  with  the  epithet  holy. 

4.  A  rank  or  class  in  society  ;  a  group  or  division  of  men 
in  the  same  social  position  ;  a  specific  rank  in  the  state  ; 
also,  a  group  of  persons  who,  by  reason  of  profession, 
special  interests,  or  the  like,  are  regarded  as  a  distinct 
class ;  as,  the  higher  and  lower  orders  of  society  ;  the 
order  of  baronets  ;  the  military  order. 

5.  Arch,  a  A  style  of  building,  b  Classical  Arch.  A 
type  of  column  and  entablature,  viewed,  with  its  forms, 
proportions,  and  mode  of  decoration,  as  the  unit  of  a  style. 
The  Greeks  used  three  orders,  the  Doric,  Ionic,  and  Co¬ 
rinthian.  Of  these  the  oldest  and  the  simplest  in  outline 
is  the  Doric,  having  its  column  shaft  slightly  convex,  fluted 
with  about  twenty  channelings  of  nearly  semielliptical 
section  and  separated  by  sharp  arrises  ;  having  no  base,  and 
a  capital  with  the  echinus  — of  a  peculiar  eccentric  curve 
in  profile  —  supporting  a  square  umnolded  abacus,  and 
separated  from  the  shaft  by  one  or  more  annulets.  The 
Doric  style  was  prevalent  in  Greek  temples,  and  in  those 
of  the  Periclean  agesliowsaremarkableblendingof  solidity 
with  refinement  of  lines  and  proportions.  The  Ionic  order 
has  paired  spiral  volutes  on  the  front  and  rear  of  its  capital, 
with  the  spiral  fillets  continued  across  the  face  under  the 
abacus,  and  the  volutes  united  at  the  sides  by  scrolls. 
Its  columns  are  generally  about  nine  diameters  high,  with 
24  flutings  separated  by  fillets ;  they  rest  on  bases  of  vari¬ 
ous  styles,  esp.  the  Attic.  Its  entablature  lias  the  archi¬ 
trave,  typically  in  three  bands,  separated  by  a  rich  molding 
from  the  sculptured  frieze.  The  Corinthian  is  the  most  or¬ 
nate  of  the  orders.  Except  for  the  capital,  it  is  similar  to 
the  Ionic.  Its  capital  is  bell-shaped,  and  in  typical  exam¬ 
ples  is  enveloped  with  rows  of  acanthus  leaves,  with  vo¬ 
lutes  under  the  projecting  angles  of  its  abacus,  and  helices 
under  the  anthem  ion  or  other  ornament  at  the  concaved 
middle  of  the  abacus.  The  shaft  is  typically  fluted  like  the 
Ionic,  and  rests  on  the  Attic  base.’  The  Corinthian  was 
the  latest  of  the  Greek  orders  to  come  into  favor.  Its  richly 
decorative  character  led  to  its  wide  use  by  the  Romans,  and 
by  the  architects  of  the  Renaissance.  To  the  Greek  orders 
the  Romans  added  the  Tuscan,  a  crude  Doric  with  unfluted 
columns  on  bases,  few'  and  bold  moldings,  and  general  lack 
of  ornament;  and  the  Composite,  a  modified  Corinthian, 
having  the  capital  commonly  with  eight  volutes,  adopted 
(with  ovolo  between  each  pair)  from  the  Ionic  and  grafted 
on  the  Corinthian  bell.  They  used  the  Doric  and  Ionic  in 
modified  forms,  lacking  the  refinement  of  the  Greek.  Re¬ 
naissance  writers  on  architecture  recognized  five  orders 
as  orthodox  or  classical,  the  (Roman)  Doric ,  the  Ionic ,  Tus¬ 
can,  Corinthian,  and  Composite.  See  lllust.  below,  c  A  sys¬ 
tem  of  intercolumniation  (which  see).  Obs. 

6.  Math,  a  Degree  ;  thus,  the  order  of  a  curve  or  surface 
is  the  same  as  the  degree  of  its  equation,  b  Of  a  dif¬ 
ferential  equation,  its  highest  index  of  derivation. 

7-  Biol.  A  category  of  classification  ranking  above  the 
family  and  below  the  class.  In  botany,  order  or  natural 
order  was  formerly  exclusively  applied  to  the  category 
now  more  appropriately  called  Jam  if y.  The  suffix  denoting 
the  latter  is  -acere,  while  the  order  of  modern  taxonomists 
has  the  suffix  -ales.  Thus  the  order  Rosales  is  made  up  of 
the  Rosaceae  (rose  family),  Fabacese  (bean  family),  Csesal- 
piniacese  (cassia  family),  Mimosacese  (mimosa  family),  etc. 
Order  and  family  are  still  used  interchangeably  by  some 
botanists.  In  zoology  no  distinctive  suffix  for  names  of 
orders  has  been  adopted. 

8.  See  PETROGRAPHY. 

9-  Regular  arrangement;  any  methodical  or  established 
succession  or  harmonious  relation  ;  method  ;  system  ;  as  ; 
of  material  things,  like  the  books  in  a  library ;  of  intel- 


A  Capital  and  Entablature  of  Greek  Doric  Order  ;  B  Same  of  Greek  Ionic  ;  C  Same  of  Greek  Corinthian  ;  D  Same  of  Tuscan  { 
E  Comparative  View  of  these  four  Orders.  1  Cornice;  2  Frieze  ;  3  Architrave;  4  Capital  ;  5  Shaft;  6  Base;  7  Stylobate. 
a  Cymatium  ;  b  Corona  ;  c  Bed-molding  ?  Taenia;  e  Abacus;./  Echinus;  g  Gorgerin  ;  h  Astragal;  i  Antefix  ;  k  Mutule  ; 
l  Guttae  ;  m  Triglyph  ;  n  Metope  ;  o  Dentils  ;  p  Modillions  ;  q  Bell,  enveloped  in  Acanthus  Foliage  and  Cauliculi. 


food  foot  •  out.  oil ;  chair  ;  Bo  ;  sins,  i.)k  •  then,  thin;  nature,  verdure  (250) ;  K  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144) ;  boN  ;  yet ;  zh  =  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §5  in  Gcidb. 

Full  explanations  of  Abbreviations.  Slzns,  etc.,  immediately  precede  the  t  oeabulurj . 
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tactual  notions  or  ideas,  like  the  topics  of  a  discourse  ;  of 
periods  of  time  or  occurrences,  and  the  like.  Hence  :  a  A 
condition  in  which  everything  is  so  arranged  as  to  play  its 
proper  part ;  as,  44  Order  is  Heaven’s  first  law.”  Pope. 

Bright-harnessed  angels  sit  in  order  serviceable.  Milton. 
b  The  fixed  arrangement  of  phenomena,  botli  physical  and 
psychical; — used  esp.  in  such  phrases  as  “moral  order," 
44  order  of  nature,”  44  order  of  things,”  etc. 

10.  Eccl.  A  prescribed  form  of  service,  as  for  a  rite  ;  as, 
the  order  of  confirmation. 

11.  Customary  mode  of  procedure;  established  usage  or 
method;  as,  the  order  of  brewing.  Obs.,  except  as  used 
of  procedure  in  debate,  the  conduct  of  deliberative  bodies, 
etc. ;  as,  he  raised  a  point  of  order ;  the  speaker  is  out  of 
order. 

12.  Conformity  to  law  or  decorum;  freedom  from  dis¬ 
turbance  ;  general  tranquillity ;  public  quiet ;  rule  of  law 
or  proper  authority  ;  as,  to  preserve  order  in  a  community. 

13.  Condition  in  general;  normal  state;  as,  the  house  is 
in  order  ;  in  good  order  ;  in  bad  order  ;  out  of  order . 

14-  A  rank,  row,  or  series.  Obs.  or  Archaic. 

15.  Mil.  Position  of  order  arms  (see  order  arms). 

16  Action  suited  to  a  particular  end  ;  as,  they  took  order 
to  avoid  disaster.  Obs.  or  Archaic. 

17.  A  putting  or  keeping  in  order;  regulation  ;  control.  Obs. 

18.  A  rule  or  regulation  made  by  competent  authority ; 
also,  a  command  ;  mandate  ;  precept ;  direction. 

Upon  this  new  fright,  an  order  was  made  by  both  houses  for 
disarming  nil  the  papists  m  England.  Clan 

19.  Law.  a  in  its  widest  sense,  any  command  or  direction 
of  a  court,  b  Usually,  in  practice,  any  direction  of  a  judge 
or  court  entered  in  writing  and  not  included  in  a  judg 
ment  or  decree. 

20  A  commission  to  purchase,  sell,  or  supply  goods ;  a  di¬ 
rection,  in  writing,  to  furnish  supplies,  to  admit  to  a  build¬ 
ing,  a  pla  of  entertainment,  or  the  like  ;  as,  orders  for 
blankets  are  large. 

21  Com.  The  direction  by  which  the  payee  or  holder  of 

negotiable  paper  prescribes  to  whom  payment  shall  be 
made.  A  piece  of  commercial  paper  expressly  made  “  pay¬ 
able  to  order  of - ”  or  “to - or  his  order”  is  nego¬ 

tiable  ;  and  by  statute  in  Great  Britain  and  in  many  States 
of  the  United  States  checks  are  payable  to  order  when 
expressed  to  be  payable  to  a  particular  person  and  not 
containing  words  prohibiting,  or  indicating  an  intention 
to  prohibit,  transfer. 

Syn.  — Order,  system.  Order  is  formal  or  regular  dis¬ 
position  or  arrangement;  system  implies  a  definite,  me¬ 
thodical,  or  logical  order  or  plan  ;  as,  “  Order  is  Heaven’s 
first  law  ”  (Pope) ;  his  business  lacks  system  ;  cf.  books  in 
neat  and  orderly  rows,  systematic  reading. 

In  order  to,  for  the  purpose  of  ;  to  the  end  ;  as  means  to. 

The  beat  knowledge  is  that  which  is  of  greatest  use  in  order 
to  our  eternal  happiness.  Tillotson. 

—  on  the  o.  of,  belonging  to  the  class  or  kind  of.  —  o.  in  coun¬ 
cil,  a  royal  order  issued  with  and  by  the  advice  of  a  privy 
council.  British.  — o.  of  a  branch  point,  Math.,  the  number 
of  sheets  (less  one)  that  are  connected  cyclically  at  the 
point.  — o.  of  a  function,  Math .,  the  number  of  times  that  the 
function  assumes  every  assignable  value.— o.  of  battle,  Mil., 
the  particular  disposition  which  is  given  to  the  troops  of  an 
army  or  the  vessels  of  a  fleet  in  preparation  for  the  deliv¬ 
ery  or  reception  of  an  attack.  —  o.  of  multiplicity  (of  a  right 
line  as  to  a  surface),  Math.,  the  number  of  planes  through 
the  line  tangent  to  the  surface.  —  o.  of  root  or  zero,  Math., 
the  exponent  (m)  of  the  vanishing  factor  (z—a)m  in  a  func¬ 
tion  f(z)  that  becomes  0  at  the  point  a  ;  the  number  of 
roots  coincident  at  a.  — 0.  of  the  Cincinnati,  a  hereditary 
order  founded  in  1783  by  officers  of  the  War  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Revolution.  The  membership  includes  (usually)  only 
the  oldest  living  male  lineal  descendants  of  the  original 
members.  There  are  chapters  in  various  States.— o.  of  the 
day.  a  In  legislative  bodies,  the  special  business  appointed 
for  a  given  day.  b  Mil.  Specific  orders  or  notices  issued 
by  a  commander  to  his  troops,  c  The  prevailing  custom 
or  usage  of  the  time.  —  orders  of  knighthood,  nobility,  and 
merit.  See  order,  n.,  1  C- 

or'der  (dr'der),  v.  t.  ;  or'dered  (-derd) ;  or'der-ing.  [From 
order,  n.]  1.  To  put  in  order ;  to  reduce  to  a  methodical 
arrangement ;  to  arrange  in  a  series,  or  with  reference  to 
an  end  ;  specif.,  to  draw  up  in  battle  array.  Archaic . 

2.  Hence,  to  regulate ;  dispose;  direct;  rule;  manage. 

3.  In  Obs.  senses  :  a  To  take  a  particular  course  with ;  to 
treat ;  to  deal  with,  b  To  make  ready  ;  prepare,  c  To  bring 
(a  person)  into  order  ;  coerce  ;  hence,  to  correct ;  punish. 

4.  To  give  an  order  for ;  to  secure  by  an  order ;  as,  to 
order  a  carriage  ;  to  order  groceries. 

6-  To  give  an  order  to  ;  to  command  ;  as,  to  order  troops 
to  advance. 

6.  Eccl.  To  admit  to  holy  orders  ;  to  ordain  ;  to  receive 
into  the  ranks  of  the  ministry  ;  formerly  also,  to  install  in 
a  monastic  order. 

These  ordered  folk  be  especially  titled  to  God.  Chaucer. 
Syn.  —  See  command. 

order  arms,  the  command  at  which  a  soldier 
brings  his  rifle  to  a  vertical  position  at  his  side, 
with  the  butt  on  the  ground,  and  at  which  a 
cavalryman  drops  his  sword  or  saber  to  the 
front  with  point  on  or  near  the  ground  ;  also, 
the  position  taken  at  such  command.  See  Illust. 
or'der,  v.  i.  To  give  orders  ;  to  issue  commands. 

Or'dered  (fir'derd),  pret.  d:  p.  p.  of  order,  v. 

Hence  :  p.  a.  Specif.  :  a  Having  membership  in 
an  order.  Obs.  or  R.  b  Math.  Having  its  el¬ 
ements  so  arranged  that  if  a  and  b  are  distinct, 
then  either  a ■  <  b  or  a  >  b,  and  conversely,  and 
if  a <  b  and  b  c  c ,  then  acc  ;  —  said  of  a  class, 
or'der-ing,  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  of  order.  Specif. :  n. 
Arrangement,  regulation,  ordination,  etc. 
or'der  ly,  a.  1.  Conformed  to  order;  in  order; 
regular  ;  as,  an  orderly  course  or  plan.  Milton. 

2-  Observant  of  order,  authority,  or  rule;  _ 

hence,  obedient;  quiet;  peaceable;  not  un- OrderAnns. 
ruly  ;  as,  orderly  children  ;  an  orderly  community. 

3.  Performed  in  good  or  established  order  ;  well-regu¬ 
lated.  44  An  orderly  .  .  .  march.”  Clarendon. 

4.  Being  on  duty ;  keeping  order ;  conveying  orders. 

44  Aids-de-camp  and  orderly  men.”  Scott. 

orderly  bin.  a  street  box  for  refuse.  Eng.  —  o.  book,  Mil.,  an 
order  book.  Eng.  —  o.  officer.  Mil.  a  The  officer  of  the 


day.  b  An  orderly.  Eng.  —  orderly  room,  Mil.,  a  room  in 
barracks,  sometimes  occupied  by  the  Jirst,  formerly  called 
orderly ,  sergeant,  which  contains  the  company  records  and 
the  like  and  is  often  used  by  the  company  commander  when 
attending  to  company  business  and  discipline.—  o.  sergeant, 
the  first  sergeant  of  a  company  ;  —  formerly  so  called, 
or'der-ly  (dr'der-11),  n. ;  pi.  -lies  (-ITz).  1.  Mil.  A  non¬ 
commissioned  officer  or  soldier  who  attends  a  superior 
officer  to  carry  his  orders,  or  to  render  other  service. 

2.  A  hospital  attendant  who  does  general  work. 

3.  A  street  cleaner.  Eng.  Mayhew. 

4.  Any  orderly  person.  Rare. 

order  type.  Math.  A  simply  ordered  aggregate,  the  result 
of  abstracting  from  the  character  of  the  elements  of  an¬ 
other  simply  ordered  aggregate,  A  ;  an  ordinal  number : 

—  denoted  by  A.  . 

or'di  na-ble  (Gr'dT-nd-bT),  a.  Math.  [See  ORDAIN.]  That 

may  be  ordered  ;  —  said  of  a  class. 

or'di-nal  (-ndl),  a.  [L.  ordinal  is ,  fr.  or  do,  ordinis ,  order  : 
cf.  F.  ordinal.  See  order.]  1.  Regular;  orderly.  Obs. 

2.  Indicating  order  or  succession  ;  as,  the  ordinal  (disting, 
from  cardinal)  numbers  or  numerals,  first,  second,  etc. 

3.  Of  or  pertaining  to  an  order. 

or'di-nal,  n.  1.  A  book  of  rules  or  regulations.  Obs. 

2.  Eccl.  a  [often  cap.]  Ch.  of  Eng.  The  book  of  forms 
to  be  used  in  the  consecration  of  bishops  and  the  ordina¬ 
tion  of  priests  and  deacons,  b  [usually  cap.’]  R.  C.  Ch. 
A  book  containing  the  rubrics  of  the  Mass. 

3.  A  word  denoting  order ;  an  ordinal  number. 

or'di  nance  (Gr'dT-nftns),  n.  [ME.  ordinance ,  ordenaunce, 
OF.  ordenance,  F.  ordonnance.  See  ordain  ;  cf.  ordnance, 
ordonnance.]  1.  Act  of  ordaining,  ordering,  or  arrang¬ 
ing,  or  state  of  being  ordered  or  arranged.  Hence  : 

2.  a  Orderly  arrangement;  regular  disposition;  order; 
array  or  manner  of  being  arrayed  ;  also,  an  array  or  mili¬ 
tary  force.  Obs.  b  Planned  or  regulated  disposition  of 
parts  or  members,  as  in  architecture  or  literature.  C  Plan¬ 
ning  ;  devising;  contriving;  a  plan,  device,  or  contriv¬ 
ance.  Obs.  d  Act  of  preparing  or  furnishing ;  prepara¬ 
tion  ;  provision;  equipment ;  apparatus ;  furniture.  Obs. 

They  hud  made  their  ordinance 
Of  victual,  and  of  other  purveyance.  Chaucer 
Q  Provision  or  equipment  for  war;  esp.,  artillery ; 
cannon ;  ordnance.  Obs  Shak. 

3.  a  Ordering  ;  regulation  ;  direction  ;  management ;  con¬ 
trol.  Archaic,  b  That  which  is  decreed  or  ordained,  as 
by  God  ;  a  dispensation  or  appointment,  as  of  Fate,  c  Au¬ 
thoritative  direction  as  to  the  way  of  acting  or  doing  ;  es¬ 
tablished  rule  or  system  of  principles  ;  system  of  govern¬ 
ment  or  discipline.  Obs.  or  Archaic,  d  An  authoritative 
decree  or  direction  ;  specif.,  any  public  enactment,  rule, 
or  law  promulgated  by  governmental  authority ;  esp. :  (1) 
Eng.  Hist.  A  law  or  regulation  promulgated  without  the 
assent  of  one  of  the  three  powers  (Crown,  House  of  Lords, 
and  House  of  Commons)  necessary  to  an  act  of  Parliament. 
(2)  In  modern  British  usage,  any  public  rule,  decree,  or  reg¬ 
ulation  enacted  by  any  authority  less  than  the  sovereign 
enacting  power.  (3)  A  local  law  or  regulation  enacted  by 
a  municipal  government,  as  a  common  council,  board  of  al¬ 
dermen,  or  the  like.  Chiefly  U.  S.  Historically  the  lines 
of  distinction  between  what  is  an  ordinance  and  wlmt  is  a  statute 
were  not  definitely  drawn.  'The  term  was  specifically  applied  to 
various  enactments  including  :  (a)  Any  of  the  decrees  of  theOr- 
dainers  (1310).  (6)  The  Ordinance  of  the  Forest  (33 &  34  Edw.  I.). 
(c)  The  Ordinance  of  the  Staple  or  statute  staple  (which  see),  (a) 
Any  of  the  acts  of  the  Long  Parliament  between  1641  and  1049,  as 
the  Self-denying  Ordinance,  (e)  In  French  History,  esp.,  any  of 
the  decrees  of  Charles  X.  in  1830,  subverting  the  constitution  and 
suspending  the  liberty  of  the  press.  (/)  Any  of  certain  acts  of 
Congress  under  the  Confederation  ;  as,  the  Ordinance  of  ITS" 
(see  below),  the  colonial  ordinances  of  1041,  etc.  ( g )  In  Scriptural 
usage,  usually,  a  law  or  statute. 

4.  a  A  prescribed  practice  or  usage  ;  specif.,  Eccl.,  an 

established  rite  or  ceremony,  as  the  sacraments,  esp.  the 
Communion,  b  Decree  of  settlement  by  an  arbitrator  or 
arbitrators ;  settlement  of  relations.  Obs.  c  Appointment 
to  office,  esp.  ecclesiastical  office ;  ordination.  Obs. 
d  Appointed  place,  state,  etc. ;  also,  rank  ,  order ;  station. 
Obs.  Shak. 

Ordinance  of  1787,  U.  S.  Hist.,  an  act  of  Congress,  passed  in 
1787,  establishing  the  government  of  the  Northwest  Terri¬ 
tory.  Religious  and  legal  freedom,  encouragement  of  ed¬ 
ucation,  just  treatment  of  the  Indians,  the  future  division 
into  States,  and  the  exclusion  of  slavery  were  ordained. 

or'di -na-ry  (-na-rT),  a.  [L.  ordinarius,  fr.  ordo,  ordinis, 
order:  cf.  F.  ordinaire.  See  order.]  1.  According  to 
established  order;  methodical;  settled;  regular.  “The 
ordinary  forms  of  law.”  Addison. 

2.  Common  ;  customary ;  usual.  Shak. 

Method  is  not  less  requisite  in  ordinary  conversation  than  in 

writing.  Addison. 

3.  Law.  a  Having  or  designating  immediate  or  original 
jurisdiction,  as  opposed  to  that  which  is  delegated  ;  having 
jurisdiction  of  his  own  right,  or  virtute  officii ;  also,  belong¬ 
ing  to  such  jurisdiction. 

This  dogma  that  all  “ordinary,"  i.  e.,  nondelegated,  jurisdic¬ 
tion  is  in  the  king  Pollock  Sc  Mail. 

b  Eng.  Law.  Specif.,  designating  the  common-law  branch 
of  the  court  of  chancery.  See  chancery,  2. 

4.  Of  common  rank,  quality,  or  ability;  not  distinguished 
by  superior  excellence  or  beauty  ;  hence,  not  distinguished 
in  any  way  ;  commonplace  ;  inferior ,  of  little  merit ;  as, 
men  of  ordinary  judgment ;  an  ordinary  book. 

An  ordinary  lad  would  have  acquired  little  or  no  useful 
knowledge  in  such  a  way.  Macaulay. 

Syn.  —  Normal,  usual,  customary.  See  common. 
ordinary  ambassador.  See  ambassador,  2.  —  o.  function.  Math., 
a  function  continuous  and  differentiable  at  every  point 
of  the  given  interval,  and  monotonous  within  each  of  a 
finite  number  of  subintervals  constituting  the  whole  in¬ 
terval,  and  this  even  when  x  and  y  are  interchanged.  It 
is  representable  by  a  graph.  —  o.  legate.  See  legate,  1  a. 

—  o.  negligence.  See  NEGLIGENCE,  2.  —  o.  point  (of  a  curve  or 
surface),  Math.,  a  point  in  whose  immeaiate  neighborhood 
the  coordinates  x  =  </>(«),  y  =  \(u),  z=^( u)  are  developable 
in  converging  power  series,  and  for  which  the  three  first 
derivatives  of  x,  ^  are  not  all  0.  —  o.  policy.  Life  Lis.,  a 
policy  whose  premiums  are  paid  continuously  during  the 
life  of  the  insured  and  on  which  the  insurance  is  payable 
at  death  only.  —  o.  ray,  Optics,  that  one  of  the  two  parts  of 
a  ray  divided  by  double  refraction  which  follows  the  usual 


or  ordinary  law  of  refraction  ;  — disting,  from  cxtraordU 
nary  ray.  —  ordinary  seaman,  Naut.,  one  oi  some  experience 
but  not  fully  bkiliod,  ranking  below  an  able  seaman  or. 
U.  S.  Navy,  below  a  seaman.  —  o.  shares,  Finance,  shares  ot 
common,  or  ordinary,  stock.  See  common  stock. 

or'di  na  ry  (Sr'dT-na-rT),  n. ;  pi.  -kies  (-rTz).  [L.  ordina¬ 
rius .]  1.  An  officer  who  has  immediate  or  original  juris¬ 

diction  in  his  own  right,  and  not  by  deputation.  Specif. . 
a  Civil  &  Scots  Law.  A  judge  having  jurisdiction  in  his 
own  right ;  specif.,  in  Scotland,  a  Lord  Ordinary,  b  Eccl. 
<i-  Eng.  Law.  The  archbishop  of  a  province,  or  a  bishop 
or  his  deputy  in  a  diocese,  c  In  some  States  of  the  United 
States,  a  judge  of  probate  (the  probation  of  wills  having  for¬ 
merly  been  in  the  jurisdiction  of  the  ecclesiastical  courts). 

2.  Formerly,  in  England,  a  clergyman  appointed  to  give 
criminals  their  neck  verses  or  prepare  them  for  the  death 
penalty  ;  specif.,  the  chaplain  of  Newgate  prison. 

3.  A  theatrical  prompter.  Obs. 

4.  A  person  or  persons  in  regular  service,  esp.  a  mail 
messenger ;  hence,  mail.  Obs. 

5.  Nav.  a  The  persons  formerly  employed  to  care  for  war 
vessels  when  laid  up.  Obs.  b  The  state  of  a  ship  laid 
up  out  of  commission  ;  —  now  only  in  the  phrase  in  ordi¬ 
nary  ;  as,  the  ship  is  in  ordinary. 

6.  [LL.  ordinarius ,  ordinarivm .]  a  A  rule  of  procedure; 
custom.  Obs.  b  Eccl.  An  order  of  service,  esp.  the  order 
for  the  Mass,  or  all  of  it  except  the  canon,  or  the  part  that 
precedes  the  canon. 

7  [In  senses  7-10,  from  ordinary,  a.]  That  which  is 
ordinary,  as  in  use,  occurrence,  or  character  ;  as :  a  A 
stated  lecture.  Obs.  b  Regular  provision  or  allowance, 
as  of  food.  Obs.  c  A  regular  practice,  condition,  etc. 
d  A  common  quality  of  kersey.  Obs.  e  A  bicycle  of  t lie 
early  type,  with  a  very  large  and  a  very  small  wheel,  as 
distinguished  from  a  safety  bicycle,  f  Common  stock,  or 
a  share  or  shares  of  it. 

8.  A  meal  served  to  all  comers  at  a  fixed  price,  in  dis¬ 
tinction  from  one  where  each  dish  is  separately  charged  ; 
a  table-d’hGte,  or  regular,  meal ;  also,  formerly,  those 
present  at  such  a  meal. 

9  A  tavern  or  eating  house  where  regular  meals  are  served, 
or  the  dining  room  in  such  a  house  (in  the  17th  century 
often  used  for  gambling  after  meals) ;  sometimes,  esp.  in 
the  southern  United  States,  any  tavern  or  inn. 

The  ordinary  .  .  .  was  in  the  days  of  James  1 1.]  a  new  insti¬ 
tution,  as  fashionable  among  the  youth  of  that  age  as  the  .  .  . 
club  houses  are  amongst  those  of  the  present  day.  Scott 

10.  Her.  A  charge  or  bearing  of  simple  form,  any  of  sev¬ 
eral  that  are  in  constant  use.  The  bend ,  chevron,  chief , 
cross,  f  esse,  pale,  and  saltier  are  uniformly  admitted  as  ordi¬ 
naries.  Some  authorities  include  bar,  bend  sinister,  pile, 
and  others.  See  subordinary. 

in  ordinary,  a  In  actual  and  constant  service  ;  statedly  at¬ 
tending  and  serving;  as,  a  physician  in  ordinary.  An 
ambassador  in  ordinary  is  one  constantly  resident  at  a 
foreign  court,  b  Naut.  See  5  b  above.  —  o.  of  arms,  Her., 
a  dictionary  of  coats  of  arms.  —  o.  of  the  season,  Eccl.,  the 
established  service,  or  any  part  of  it,  appointed  fpr  any 
ordinary  Sunday  or  week  day  from  the  octave  of  Epiphany 
to  the  first  Sunday  in  Lent,  and  from  Trinity  to  Advent. 

or'di-nate  (Gr'dT-nat),  a.  [L.  ordinatus,  p.  p.  of  ordinarc. 
See  ordain.]  1.  Well-ordered;  orderly  ;  moderate  ;  reg¬ 
ular  ;  methodical.  Obs.  or  R. 

2.  Zobl.  Arranged  in  rows,  as  spots  or  markings  of  insects. 

or'di-nate,  n.  Math.  That  one  of  the  coordinates  (of  a 
point)  which  is  drawn  parallel  to  a  line  (called  the  axis  of 
ordinates)  to  the  point  from  the  other  axis  (called  axis  of 
abscissas)  or  from  the  plane  of  the  other  axes  of  coordinates, 
assumed  as  the  base  of  reference.  See  Cartesian  coordi¬ 
nates ,  under  coordinate,  n.,  2. 

or'di-nate  (-nat),t>.  t.  ;  -nat'ed  (-nat'Sd) ;  -nat'ing  (-nam¬ 
ing).  To  appoint  ;  ordain  ;  harmonize  ;  coordinate. 

or'di-na'tion  (-na'shwn),  n.  [L .ordinatio:  cf.  F.  ordina¬ 
tion .]  1.  Act  of  ordaining,  or  state  of  being  ordained; 

specif.,  Eccl.,  the  setting  apart  for,  or  admission  into, 
the  Christian  ministry  ;  the  conferring  of  holy  orders. 

The  holy  and  wise  ordination  of  God  Jer.  Taylor. 

Virtue  and  vice  have  a  natural  ordination  to  the  happiness 
and  misery  of  life  respectively.  Nortis. 

2.  Disposition;  arrangement;  order.  Rare. 

3.  That  which  is  ordained  ;  an  ordinance.  Obs. 

or  di  na'to-  (Gr'dT-na'to-).  Zool.  Combining  form  for  ordi¬ 
nate;  as  in  or'di-na'to-punc'tate,  or/di-na'to-mac'u  late, 
etc.,  indicating  the  presence  of  dots,  spots,  etc.,  in  rows. 

ord'nance  (ord'nans),  n.  [From  ME.  ordenance ,  ordinance , 
prop.,  an  ordering,  arrangement ;  hence,  supplies.  See  or¬ 
dinance.]  1.  Military  supplies  ;  ordnance  stores ;  —  usu¬ 
ally  in  phrase,  “ordnance  and  ordnance  stores,”  which  in¬ 
cludes  all  artillery  with  mounts,  carriages,  equipments, 
and  ammunition;  small  arms;  horse  equipments  and 
harness,  except  for  the  quartermaster’s  department;  tools, 
machinery,  and  material  for  making  or  repairing  anything 
included  in  the  term,  etc.  In  early  times  it  included  armor, 
arrows,  etc.  In  the  United  States  navy  it  includes  all 
material  for  fighting,  including  guns,  gun  mounts,  torpe¬ 
does,  submarine  mines,  armor,  range  finders,  etc. 

2.  Arms  or  engines  for  throwing  missiles  of  any  kind,  as 
catapults,  bows,  arbalests,  etc.  ;  —  sometimes  in  pi.  Obs. 

3.  Heavy  firearms  discharged  from  mounts  or  carriages; 
cannon  ;  artillery  ;  —  formerly  sometimes  in  pi. 

All  the  battlements  their  ordnance  fire.  Shak. 

4.  The  branch  of  the  army  service  having  charge  of  matters 
relating  to  the  ordnance  ;  as,  the  general  had  distinguished 
himself  in  the  ordnance.  Chiefly  Eng. 

Ordnance  Board-  Mil.  In  the  U.  S.  army,  aboard  com¬ 
posed  of  officers  of  the  Ordnance  Department,  advisory  to 
the  Chief  of  Ordnance,  and  charged  with  the  investiga¬ 
tion  of  such  subjects  and  the  performance  of  such  duties 
as  the  Chief  of  Ordnance  may  direct. 

Ordnance  Department-  a  I n  the  United  States  army,  the 
start  department  charged  with  the  duty  of  procuring,  by 
purchase  or  manufacture,  and  distributing,  the  necessary 
ordnance  and  ordnance  stores  for  the  army  and  organized 
militia,  and  of  establishing  and  maintaining  arsenals  and 
depots  for  their  manufacture  and  safe  keeping.  Its  head 
is  an  officer  of  the  rank  of  brigadier  general,  called  Chief 
of  Ordnance,  b  A  similar  department  in  the  British  army 
commanded  by  an  officer  called  Director  General. 


or'der-a-ble,  a.  See  -able. 

or'derd.  Ordered.  Ref.  Sp. 
or'dered  ness,  n.  See  -ness. 
or'der-er,  n.  One  that  orders, 
or'der-less,  a.  See  -less. 
or'der-li-ness  (-lT-nGs),  n.  See 
-NESS. 


or'der-ly.  adi\  According  to 
due  order;  regularly  ;  methodi¬ 
cally  ;  duly.  Shak. 

or'di-na-ble,  a.  Ordainable. 
Ohs.  —  or'di-na-bil'i-tv,  n.  Obs. 
I]  or'di'naire'  (fir'de'nar')*  n. 
[F.]  Short  for  vin  ordinaire. 


or'dl-nal-lsm  (dr'dT-nrfl-Tz’m), 

n.  State  of  being  ordinal.  Rare. 
or'di  nance,  v.  t.  Mil .  To  equip, 
as  with  artillery.  Obs. 
or'di-nand  (or'dY-nSnd),  n.  [L. 
ordinandus.  See  ordain  ]  One 
about  to  be  ordained. 


or'di-nant  (-ndnt),  a.  [L.  ordi - 
nans,  p. \)T. of  ordmare.]  Ordain¬ 
ing  ;  decreeing.  Rare. 
or'di-nant.  n.  One  who  ordains, 
or'di-nar  (ord'ndr),  a.  tf  n  [F. 
ordinaire  A  Ordinary.  8cm. 
or'di-na-ri-ly  (dr'dfr-nft-rT-lT), 


adl\  Of  ORDINARY. 

or'di-na-ri-neB8.  n.  See  -ness. 
or'di-na-ry’s  court-  See  pro¬ 
bate. 

or'di-na-ry-ship'.  n.  See -snip. 
or'di-nate-ly,«r/i\  of  ordi  n  ate. 
or'di-na-tive  (Gr'dl-nil-tTv),  a. 


[L-  ordinatrrus.J  Tending  to 
ordain  ;  directing.  Rare, 
or'di-na'tor  (-na't^r).  n.  [L.] 
One  who  ordains  ;  director.  R. 
or'di  nee'  (Or'dY-ne'),  n.  [OF. 
ordind,  ordend,  p.  p.J  One  who 
has  been  or  is  being  ordained. 


ale,  senate,  clire,  &m,  account,  arm-  as](,  gofa  ;  eve,  event,  find,  recent,  maker ;  ice,  ill ;  old,  obey,  orb,  ftdd,  s&ft,  cdnnect ;  use.  unite,  urn,  tip,  circus,  menii  ; 

jj  Foreign  Word.  f  Obsolete  1  ariunt  of.  +  combined  with.  —  equals- 
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ordnance  officer.  1.  Mil.  In  the  United  States  army: 
a  An  officer  of  the  Ordnance  Department,  b  An  officer 
of  the  line  of  the  army  having  charge  of  the  ordnance  and 
ordnance  stores  at  a  fortification  or  other  place. 

2.  A [civ.  In  the  United  States  navy,  the  officer  of  a 
vessel  who  has  general  charge  of  the  care  and  preserva¬ 
tion  of  the  battery,  ordnance  material,  ammunition,  etc 
He  superintends  all  gun  drills,  and  directs,  in  general  the 
training  of  the  crew  in  gunnery.  The  details  are  carried 
out  by  the  division  officers. 

ordnance  sergeant.  Mil.  Ill  the  United  States  army,  a 
sergeant  having  immediate  charge  under  the  ordnance 
officer  of  the  ordnance  property  of  any  post  or  command, 
with  the  duty  of  preparing  all  prescribed  returns  con¬ 
nected  therewith. 

Ordnance  Survey.  The  official  government  survey  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  conducted  by  officers  of  the  Royal  En- 

Sineers,  formerly  under  the  direction  of  the  Board  of 
rdnance,  but  under  that  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture  since 
the  latter’s  establishment  in  1889. 

or'don-nance  (or'dtf-nans;  F.  or'do'naNs'),  n.  [F.  See 
ordinance.]  1.  Arrangement ;  order  ;  specif.,  Fine  Arts , 
the  disposition  of  the  parts  of  any  composition  with  re¬ 
gard  to  one  another  and  the  whole. 

Their  dramatic  ordonnance  of  the  parts.  Coleridge. 
2.  In  Europe,  a  law  or  decree  ;  an  ordinance  ;  specif.  :  a 
French  Hist.  A  decree  of  the  king  or  regent,  answering 
to  the  capitularies  of  the  Frankish  kings  ;  esp.,  any 
of  the  codes  on  various  subjects  issued  by  Louis  XIV. 
and  the  later  kings,  b  An  order  of  a  criminal  court. 

Or  do  vi'eian  (Or'do-vTsh'thi),  a.  1.  Of  or  pertaining  to 
Celtic  people  in  Wales,  called  by  the  Romans  the  Or-dov'i- 
ce3  (5r-d<5v'T-sez). 

2.  Geol.  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  designating,  the  period  fol¬ 
lowing  the  Cambrian  ;  — sometimes  called  Lower  Silurian. 
See  geology,  Chart.  —  n.  The  Ordovician  period  or  system. 
Important  geographic  changes,  such  as  the  emergence  of 
great  areas  of  land  in  North  America,  marked  the  close 
of  the  period.  Trilobites,  cystoids,  and  graptolites  reached 
their  climaxes  ;  cephalopoda,  brachiopods,  and  bryozoans 
became  abundant.  The  earliest  known  vertebrate  (fish)  re¬ 
mains  occur  in  rocks  of  this  system.  Cryptogamic  plants 
almost  certainly  flourished.  The  Ordovician  strata  con¬ 
tain  important  deposits  of  oil  and  gas  in  Ohio  and  eastern 
Indiana,  and  of  lead  and  zinc  ores  in  the  upper  Mississippi 
basin,  and  of  lead  in  southeastern  Missouri, 
or'dure  (Sr'dur),  n.  [F.  ordure,  OF.  ord  filthy,  foul,  fr. 
L.  horridus  horrid.  See  horrid.]  Filth;  dung;  excre¬ 
ment  ;  feces.  Shak. 

0r'dur-0U3  (-ms),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  ordure  ;  filthy, 
tf're  (Q'rS),  n.  sing,  d:  pi.  [Dan.,  Sw.,  &  Norw.]  A  bronze 
coin  and  money  of  account  of  Denmark,  Norway,  and 
Sweden,  being  TJ<j  part  of  a  krone  and  worth  about  £  of 
a  cent.  See  coin. 

ore  (or  ;  201),  n.  [AS.  ora  (of  uncert.  origin),  confused  in 
E.  with  the  unrelated  dr  brass,  bronze,  which  is  akin  to 
OHG.  er ,  G.  ehern  brazen,  Icel.  eir  brass,  Goth,  ais,  L.  aes, 
Skr.  ayas  iron.  Cf.  era.]  1.  a  A  native  compound  con¬ 
taining  one  or  more  metals;  sometimes,  also,  a  native 
metal  or  even  a  valuable  native  nonmetal,  as  sulphur, 
b  Mining.  Any  material  containing  valuable  metallic 
constituents  for  the  sake  of  which  it  is  mined  and  worked  ; 
as,  cinnabar  is  an  ore  of  mercury  ;  gold-bearing  quartz  is 
a  gold  ore;  also,  material  mined  and  worked  for  non- 
metals  ;  as,  pyrites  is  a  sulphur  ore.  The  term  ore  has 
usually  been  applied,  among  miners,  to  the  crude  material 
obtained  without  other  than  hand  sorting  of  the  lumps; 
but  where  mechanical  concentration  is  practiced  at  the 
mine  the  concentrates  are  often  called  ore.  Waste  may  of 
course  contain  valuable  constituents  and  may,  owing  to 
improved  processes,  itself  become  ore. 

2.  Metal,  esp.  precious  ;  as,  the  liquid  ore.  Rare.  Milton. 
3.  Metal.  A  soft  compact  variety  of  hematite  used  for  the 
bottoms  of  puddling  furnaces. 

ore  in  sight,  Mining ,  the  amount  of  ore  in  a  mine  which  is 
so  far  exposed  by  existing  developments  as  to  make  its 
availability  and  value  reasonably  certain.  Mining  engi¬ 
neers  do  not,  as  a  rule,  estimate  as  “  in  sight  ”  any  body  of 
ore  not  exposed  on  three  sides  or  edges  by  shafts  and  levels 
at  intervals  so  small  as  to  make  intervening  changes  of 
character  and  value  highly  improbable. 

O're-ad  (o're-Sd;  201),  n.  [L.  Oreas,  - adis ,  Gr.  ’Opeia?, 
-a$o<r,  fr.  opo?  mountain.]  Class.  Myth.  One  of  the 
nymphs  of  mountains  and  hills. 

Like  a  wood  nymph  light, 

Oread  or  dryad.  Milton. 

ore  Chute  or  shoot.  Mining.  A  body  of  ore,  usually  of 
elongated  form,  occurring  in  a  larger  vein  or  ore  deposit 
and  bordered  by  comparatively  valueless  vein  material. 
0-rec'tic  (o-r5k'tTk),  a.  [Gr.  opeKTiKog,  fr.  opeyeiv  to  reach 
after.]  Philos.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  desires  ,  hence, 
impelling  to  gratification  ;  appetitive. 

Or'e-gon  (<5r'e-g&n),  n.  A  State  of  the  United  States.  — 


Oregon  bearwood,  the  cascara  buckthorn.  —  0.  cedar,  a  tall 
pinaceous  timber  tree  of  the  western  United  States 
{Chanutcyparis  luwsoniana) ;  also,  its  heavy  wood,  which 
is  harder  than  white  cedar. —  0.  charr,  the  Dolly  Varden 
trout.  —  0.  fir,  the  Douglas  spruce.  —  0.  grape,  an  evergreen 
barberry  (Berberis  aquifolium)  of  Oregon  and  California, 
or  its  small  blue-black  berry.  —  0.  maple,  the  broad-leaved 
maple  (Acer  inacrophyUum).  —  0.  oak,  an  oak  of  Washing¬ 
ton  and  Oregon  (Quercus  garryana)  with  light  gray  bark 
and  obovate,  pinnatifid  leaves:  also,  its  valuable  hard  wood, 
which  constitutes  the  best  oak  timber  of  the  Pacific  coast. 
—  0.  pine,  the  Douglas  spruce. —  0.  Question.  Anier.  Jlist. 
See  Northwest  Boundary  Dispute. —  0.  robin,  the  varied 
thrush.  California.  —  0.  sturgeon,  the  white  sturgeon 
( A  c  ipenser  transm  ontanus) . 

o-rel'lin  (6-rel'in),  n.  [From  NL.  orellana ,  a  specific 
name  of  annatto,  alluding  to  the  fact  that  the  Amazon  (on 
the  banks  of  which  annatto  is  common)  was  discovered  by 
Francisco  Orellana.']  Chem.  A  yellow  substance  obtained 
from  the  seeds  of  annatto  ( Bixa  orellana).  Cf.  bixin. 

0  ren'dite  (o-ren'dit),  n.  [From  Oremla  Butte,  Wyo¬ 
ming.]  Petrog.  A  peculiar  lava  consisting  mostly  of  ortho- 
clase  and  leucite  with  some  diopside  and  phlogopite. 

oreo-.  Combining  form  from  Greek  opos,  opeog,  mountain. 

0/re-0-pha'sis  (o^e-o-fa'sTs  ;  201),  7i.  [NL.  ;  oreo--\-Gv. 
d'aoa?,  the  river  Phasis,  fonpaertavog  pheasant  (bird  of  Pha- 
sis).]  Zobl.  A  genus  of  curassows  containing  one  large 
species  (0.  derbianus),  called  mountain  curassow,  of  high 
mountains  in  Guatemala.  It  is  greenish  black  with  white  under 
parts,  a  white  tail  band,  red  feet,  and  a  red  casque  on  the  head. 
It  is  the  type  of  a  subfamily.  0  re-o-pha-si'nae  (-fd-sl'ne).  —  ore- 
o  pha'sihe  (-la'sln  ;  -sin  ;  183),  a. 

0  re  or'tyx  (o're-or'tiks),  n.  [NL. ;  oreo -  -f-  Gr.  6 prut-  a 
quail.]  Zobl.  The  genus  constituted  by  the  mountain 
quail  of  the  western  United  States.  See  mountain  quail. 

ore'shoot'  (or'shoot';  201),  n.  A  body  of  ore,  usually  of 
elongated  form,  extending  downward  in  a  vein. 

O  res-te'an  (o'rSs-te'an),  a.  [L.  Oresteus ,  Gr.  ’Opeo-Teio?.] 
Of  or  pertaining  to,  or  typified  by,  Orestes. 

0  res-te'ia  (o'res-te'yd  ;  -ti'ri),  n.  [Gr.  ’Opeareca.]  A  poem 
narrating  the  history  of  Orestes  ;  esp.,  the  dramatic  trilogy 
written  by  AEschylus.  The  first  of  the  iEschylean  dramas 
is  “  Agamemnon.  ’  It  depicts  the  return  of  Agamemnon 
from  Troy  and  his  murder  by  Clytemnestra  with  the  con¬ 
nivance  of  /Egisthus.  The  opening  chorus  sketches  the 
bloody  history  of  the  house  of  Atreus  and  narrates  the 
sacrifice  of  Ipnigenia,  which  Clytemnestra  makes  the  jus¬ 
tification  of  her  act,  while  Cassandra,  brought  captive 
from  Troy,  before  she,  too.  is  slain  by  Clytemnestra, 
prophesies  the  vengeance  of  Orestes,  who  is  in  Phocis. 
(See  Agamemnon,  Clytemnestra,  Iphigenia,  1.)  Thek‘Cho- 
ephorae  ”  depicts  the  return  of  Orestes,  his  encounter  with 
Electra,  with  whom  he  plots  the  death  of  Clytemnestra 
and  iEgisthus,  both  of  whom  he  slays.  The  play  ends 
with  his  being  driven  forth,  maddened,  by  the  Erinyes, 
aroused  to  vengeance  by  his  matricide  (see  Electra, 
Orestes).  The  ‘‘Eumeniaes  ”  depicts  Orestes's  trial  at  the 
Areopagusl  his  purification  by  Apollo,  and  the  conversion 
of  the  Erinyes  into  the  Eumeuides.  (See  Areopagus, 
Eumenides.) 

0  res'tes  (o-r£s'tez),  n.  [L.,  fr.  Gr.  ’O pearys  ;  cf.  opo? 
mountain.]  1.  Lit.,  a  mountaineer;  —  masc.  prop.  name. 
2.  Gr.  Myth.  A  son  of  Agamemnon  and  Clytemnestra, 
who  avenges  his  father’s  murder  by  slaying  his  mother 
and  /Egisthus.  He  is  reared  in  Phocis,  where  (Sophocles 
states)  his  sister  Electra  (which  see)  has  sent  him  to  escape 
Clytemnestra.  Returning  in  disguise  at  the  command  of 
Apollo,  he  executes  his  vengeance.  Subsequently  (as  re¬ 
lated  by  /Eschylus)  he  is  driven  forth  by  the  Erinyes  and 
pursued  until  eventually  purified  at  the  Areopagus  (see 
Oresteia).  In  another  version  (treated  by  Euripides),  at 
the  command  of  Apollo  he  seeks  purification  by  going  to 
Tauris,  whence  he  brings  back  his  sister  Iphigenia  (which 
see)  and  the  cult  of  the  Tauric  Artemis.  See  Hermione,  1. 

0-rex'in  (o-rSk'sin)  )  n.  [Gr.  6pe£i?  appetite.] 

0-rex'ine  (-sin ;  -sen;  184)|  Pharm.  A  complex  deriva¬ 
tive  of  quinoline,  C,7H1;1N2C1,  forming  colorless,  odorless, 
lustrous  crystals  with  a  bitter,  pungent  taste.  It  is  of 
some  repute  as  a  stomachic. 

0  rex'is  (o-rgk'sis),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  ope£t?.]  Med.  De¬ 
sire  ;  appetite. 

or'gan  (Qr'gdn),  n.  [AS.  organe,  organon ,  a  musical  in¬ 
strument,  L.  organum ,  also,  an  implement,  instrument, 
Gr  bpyavov ;  akin  to  epyov  work,  and  E.  ivork :  cf.  OF. 
orguene ,  F.  orgue,  the  musical  instrument,  F.  organe,  in 
other  senses.  See  work  ;  cf.  orgue.]  1.  Music,  a  One 
of  various  instruments,  esp.  of  wind ;  —  used  chiefly  in  Scrip¬ 
tural  passages  or  allusions.  Obs.  or  Hist. 

Jubal  .  .  .  the  father  of  all  such  as  handle  the  harp  and  organ. 

Gen.  iv.  *21. 

b  Specif.  :  A  wind  instrument,  in  its  complete  modern 
form  the  largest,  most  powerful,  and  most  varied  in  re¬ 
sources  of  musical  instruments,  consisting  of  from  one  to 


many  sets  of  pipes,  sounded  by  compressed  air  from  bel* 
lows,  and  played  by  means  of  one  or  more  keyboards;  a 
pipe  organ  ;  —  for- 
merly  used  also  in 
pi.  in  the  same 
sense  ;  as,  organs  or 
a  pair  of  organs. 

The  modern  organ 
is  constructed  with 
three  chief  systems 
of  mechanism :  the 
wind  supply,  the 
pipe  work,  and  the 
action.  The  wind 
supply  comprises  an 
arrangement  of  bel¬ 
lows  and  conduits 
for  compressed  air. 

Description  of  Illus¬ 
tration:  1.  2  Manual 
Keys  of  Great  and 
Swell  Organ  ;  3  Pedal 
Keys  ;  4,  8  Stickers  ; 

5  Roller  and  Track¬ 
er  ;  6  Pulldown  ;  7 
Pallet  ;  9  Backfall  ; 

10  Concussion  Bel¬ 
lows;  11  Wind  Chest : 

12  Sound  Board  ;  13 
Handle  for  working 
Feeder  ;  14  Bench  ; 

15  Casing  ;  10  Swell 
Box  ;  17  Swell  Shut¬ 
ter  ;  18  Rack  board  ; 

19  Open  Diapason 
Pipe  ;  20  Stopped 
Diapason  ;  21  Trum¬ 
pet  ;  22  O  b  o  e  ;  23 
Lieblich  Gedaekt  (l. 
e., “sweet-toned 
covered  "pipe); 

24  Gemshorn;25 
Principal  ;  20 

Wind  Trunk. 

Arrow  h  e  a  d  s 
show  the  course 
of  the  wind. 

Section  of  a  Two-manual  Tracker  Organ. 

This  compressed  air  (which  is  called  “  wind  ”)  is  drawn  by 
means  of  feeders  into  a  storage  bellows,  where  it  is  kept 
evenly  compressed  under  weights,  and  from  which  it  is 
carried  by  wind  trunks  to  wind  chests  under  the  pipes. 
The  pipe  work  comprises  various  sets  of  metal  and  wooden, 
flue  and  reed,  pipes,  differing  in  shape  and  size  according 
to  the  quality  and  pitch  of  their  tones,  and  arranged  in 
stops  or  registers.  Stops  are  generally  set  in  groups  upon 
single  wind  chests,  each  such  group  constituting,  with 
its  wind  chest  and  keyboard,  a  partial  organ,  of  which 
there  are  usually  from  two  to  five  :  the  great,  choir,  echo 
or  swell,  solo,  and  pedal  organs.  See  c  following.  The 
action  comprises  the  successive  banks  of  keys  —  the  pedal 
and  the  manuals  —  together 
with  the  draw  knob  appli¬ 
ances  for  various  stops  and 
couplers,  the  combination 
pedals, swell  pedal,  etc.,  and 
the  complicated  series  of 
stickers,  backfalls,  track¬ 
ers,  etc.,  connecting  the 
keys  with  the  pallets  or 
valves,  which,  with  the  le¬ 
vers,  rods,  etc.,  between  the 
stop  knobs  and  wind  chests, 
are  often  worked  by  electric 
or  pneumatic  ac¬ 
tion.  The  organ,  in  j[ 
more  or  less  devel- 
oped  form,  has  been 
in  church  use  from 


C2S 


the  earliest  Chris-  A  Simple  Form°f  Organ  Action.  IKey: 
tinn  times  and  is  a  *  SUcker  ;  3  Bucklall  :  4  Pulldown  :  ,5 
uan  times,  ana  is  a  wmd  Chest ;  (i  Pallet ;  r  Sound  Board  ; 
valuable  adjunct  to  8  suder  „  Pipe8.  °  ru  ' 

choral  music.  Since 

the  16th  century  its  elaborated  orchestral  qualities  have 
brought  it  into  independent  concert  use,  with  a  consider¬ 
able  literature  of  its  own. 

The  mercy  organ  [ />/.]  that  in  the  chirche  gon.  Chaucer 
The  deep,  majestic,  solemn  organs  blow.  Poj>e 

C  One  of  the  assemblages  of  pipes,  with  their  accessories, 
constituting  a  partial  organ  of  a  pipe  organ  (see  under  b 
above),  including:  (1)  the.  great  organ,  having  the  pipes  of 
largest  scale  and  loudest  tone  ,  (2)  the  swell  organ,  having 
its  pipes  inclosed  in  a  box,  with  shutters  on  one  side  that 
are  opened  or  shut  by  means  of  a  pedal,  for  crescendo  and 
diminuendo  effects;  (3)  the  echo  organ,  having  pipes  of 
small  scale  and  soft  tone  for  distant  effects,  now  generally 
superseded  by  the  swell  —  such  pipes  being  included  in  the 
latter  j  (4)  the  choir  organ,  having  stops  (largely  flute  tone) 
of  a  lighter  and  softer  character  than  the  great  organ, 
often  also  inclosed  in  a  swell  box, and  esp.  suited  for  play- 


ordnince  stores.  See  ord- 

NANCE,  l 

|l  or'do  or'do), «  ;  pi.  ordines 
(-dl-nez).  [L.1  Order  ;  hence 
[can.],  R.  C  Ch .,  the  Ordinal, 
or  directory  as  to  the  Mass  and 
office  for  each  day  of  the  year. 
Chiefly  used  in  various  Latin 
hrases :  or'do  ad  nos.  lit.,  or- 
er  in  respect  to  us,  order  from 
a  human  point  of  view.  Also, 
and  more  usually,  “  in  ordlne  ad 
(se)  nos,"  meaning  (a  subject  is 
studied,  a  thing  is  considered) 
**  in  (its)  relation  to  (itself)  us  " 
or  “  in  relation  to  our  men¬ 
tal  faculties."  Thus  spirit  is 
more  knowable  than  matter, 
in  online  ad  se ;  hut  matter  is 
more  knowable  than  spirit,  in 
online  ad  nos.  —  or'do  ad  u'ni- 
ver'sum,  order  from  a  univer¬ 
sal  point  of  view. —or'do 
cog-nl'tl-o'niB  (k  bg-n  I  s  h'Y-b'- 
nls),  order  of  cognition.—  or'do 
cog  no  seen' dl  (kQg'nfi-sPn'di), 
order  of  knowing  —  or'do  es- 
■en'di.  order  of  being.  —  or'do 
et  con  nex'i-o  l'de-a'rum  i'dem 
eat  ac  or'do  et  con-nex'i-o  re'- 
rura  (Td'P-a'rOm;  115),  the  order 
and  connection  of  ideas  i6  the 
same  as  the  order  and  connec¬ 
tion  of  things. —or'do  ex'e-cu- 
ti-o'nis  (ek'sP-kO'shT-o'ms), 
order  of  execution  ;  real  order 
—  or'do  fl-en'di,  order  of  becom¬ 
ing.  —  or'do  in-ten'tl-o'nie  (Tn- 
tCn'shT-d'nla),  order  of  inten¬ 
tion;  ideal  order.— or'do  na-tu'- 


rae,  order  of  nature  ;  natural  se¬ 
quence. 

ordonance.  ^  ordinance 
or'don-nant  (dr'dd-ntfnt),  a. 
[F.,  p.  pr.]  Of  or  pert,  to  ordon¬ 
nance  ;  arranging.  Rare. 
ordonne,  v  f.[F  ordonner.]  To 
ordain.  Obs. 
ordour.  +  order. 

Or-do'vi-an  (5r-do'vY-£n),  a.  $r 
n.  Geol.  Ordovician, 
ordrenance.  +  ordinance. 
or  du'  (6r  doo'),  n.  [Turk,  or- 
f/?7camp.  Cf.  HORDE. J  A  Turk¬ 
ish  military  district  ;  also,  some¬ 
times,  a  Turkish  army  corps, 
ordur.  +  order. 
or'dured.  a.  Befouled.  Obs. 
ore.  d*  ere  ;  her,  their;  more; 
HOUR:  oar;  or;  OUR.  [OVER.  I 
ore  Obs.  or  dial.  Eng.  var  of  | 
ore,  n.  =  ora. 

ore  (or  ;  201),  ».  [AS.  war.  Cf. 
wake  seaweed.]  Seaweed, 
ore,  n.  A  kind  of  fine  wool  from 
Leominster,  Fngland.  Ohs. 
ore.  n.  [AS.«/\]  Obs.  1.  Honor; 
reverence  ;  respect;  glory. 

2.  Grace  :  favor  ;  mercy  ;  clem¬ 
ency  ;  happy  augury. 

3.  Security  ;  pence. 

Ore.  Abbr.  Oregon. 

ore-.  For  various  words  in  ore-, 
see  the  forms  in  over-. 

-ore  Petrog.  See  petroo- 

RAI’HY. 

O'Te-am'noB  (jVrr-ttm'nCs),  n. 
[NL.  ;  Gr.  opog,  opeog,  moun¬ 
tain  +  apvos  lamb.]  Zobl.  The 


genus  consisting  of  the  moun¬ 
tain  goat  a. 

0-re'as  (5-re'tts),  n.  [NL.,  fr. 
L.  Oreas.  See  Oread.]  Zool. 
Syn.  of  Taurotragus. 

O'reb  (o'ri  b).  Bib. 
or'e-bi.  Var.  of  oribi. 
orecchion,  n.  [It.  orecchione , 
augm.  of  orecchio  ear.]  An  oril- 
lon.  Obs.  [tic.  I 

o-rec'tive  (A-rtk'tYv),  a .  Orec-| 
ote'delf,  or'delf,  n.  [ore  -f 
de/f]  A  right  to  dig  ore.  Obs. 
Oreg  Abbr.  Oregon. 

||  o-rd'ga-no  (A-r  a'gii-n  o),  n. 
[Sp.]  Any  of  several  species  of 
Lippia ,  the  leaves  of  which  are 
used  in  Mexico  and  the  West 
Indies  as  a  condiment, 
orege.  +  orach. 
ore"  hearth.  Lead  Smelting.  A 
small  open-blast  furnace. 
o're-ide(Q'rD-Id).  Var.  of  oro¬ 
ide.  [pillow.  Obs.  I 

oreille.  n.  [Cf.  F.  oreillerA  A| 
oreiller.  n.  [F.]  Her.  A  pillow 
or  cushion  shown  as  a  charge. 
Ohs. 

(lyre'illes  (6'rb'y’),  n.  pi.  [F.] 
Ears  ;  ns.  o  re'illes  de  veau'  (d6 
vb'),  calf’s  ears, 
or'eil-let  (br'r-lCt),  Jlo're'- 
illette'  (6/r£/y?t'),  n.  [F.  ore- 
illette ,  dim.  of  oreille  ear.]  1  An 
ear  covering.  Obs. 

2.  Armor.  An  ear  piece, 
orelllon.  Var.  of  orillion. 
oreison.  •f  orison. 

||  o/re-jdn'  (A'ra-hbn'  ;  189),  n. ; 
pi.  -jones  (-hb'nas).  [Sp.,  fr. 


ore/a  ear,  L.  auricula  :  prob.  fr. 
the  shape.]  1.  A  dried  fruit, 
as  an  apple,  peach,  apricot,  or 
quince;— chiefly  in  pi.  Sp.Amer. 
2.  [ea/>.]  An  Indian  of  any  of 
several  South  American  tribes 
that  distend  the  ears  by  heavy 
ornaments  or  wooden  plugs. 

Or  el'  clo  ver  (Or-61'  ;  Russ,  dr- 
y&l').  I  From  Orel,  government 
in  Russia.]  A  smooth  variety 
of  red  clover,  of  Russian  origin, 
ore'lop  +  orlop. 

||  o-re'mus  (C-re'mus;  fl-ra'-), 
n.  [L.,  let  us  pray.]  A  prayer 
with  the  invitation  “Oremus." 
O'ren  (o'rcn ).  Bib 
o-ren'da  (A-rSn'da),  n.  Magic 
power  or  potency:  —  the  Iroquoi- 
an  term  tor  vianito  (which  see), 
o'ron-dase'  (o'rCn-daz'),  n.  See 
petrography. 
orenge.  +  orange. 

0-re'o  don  (fi-re'A-dbn  :  b'rA-u- 
dbn'yO-re  o-don'ti-d*  (-don'tY- 
de).  [NL.  ;  oreo -  -4-  Gr.  o6ovy, 
oSovrog,  tooth.]  Paleon.  Syns. 
of  Merycoidodon,  Meryuoi- 
dodontid.e.  —  o-re'o-dont 
-dbnt),  a.  —  o-re  o-don'tine 
-dbn'tin  ;  -tYn),  a.  —  o  re  o- 
don'toid  (-toid),  a. 

O^e-o-dox'a  (5'rS-p-d  5  k's fi  ; 
201  ),n.  [NL.  ;  oreo-  4-  Gr  6o£a 
glory.]  Bot.  Syn. of  Roystonea. 
oTe-o-graph'ic  (-grftf'Tk),  o  re- 
og'ra-phy  (-Og'ra-fY),  o  re-ol'o- 
gy  (-bl'O-jY),  etc.  Vars.  of  orog¬ 
raphy,  etc. 


o  re-os'e-lin  (o'rf-bs'f-lYn),  n. 
[Gr.  opeoaeAtuoi/  mountain 
parsley.]  Chem.  A  white  crys¬ 
talline  substance,  obtained  by 
action  of  alkalies  and  acids  on 
imperatorin  which,  occurs  in  the 
root  of  mountain  parsley 
OTe-ot'ra-gus  (-bt'rd-gtis),  n. 
[NL.;  oreo-  -f  Gr.  rpayog  goat.] 
Zobl.  The  genus  of  antelopes 
constituted  by  the  klipspringer 
—  o  re-ot'ra-gine  (-jin;  -jin; 
183),  a. 

0  re-o-troch'Mus  (-A-trbk'Y- 
lus),  n.  [NL.  ;  oreo-  4-  Gr.  rpo- 
\tAog  sandpiper,  wren.]  Zobl 
A  genus  of  humming  birds 
found  near  the  snow  line  in  the 
South  American  Andes, 
ore  process.  Steel  Manuf.  The 
Siemens  process.  See  open- 
hearth.  a. 
orere  +  arrear. 

||  o're  ro-tun'do.  [L.j  Lit., 
with  round  mouth  ;  with  well- 
turned  speech  ;  in  an  orotund 
manner. 

Horace  (Ars  Poetica ,  323). 
ore  8limer  Mining  An  appara¬ 
tus  for  separating  fine  gold  or 
rich  silver  ore  from  sand  and 

slimes. 

oreson.  +  orison. 
ore'weed',  n.  =  ore  (seaweed), 
ore'wood  .  Var.  of  orewekd. 
orey  a.  Var.  of  ory. 
orf.  n.  [AS.]  Cattle.  Obs. 
orf.  orfe  (brf ).  n.  [Cf.  G.  orf,  F. 
orphe ,  L.  orphus  a  kind  of  fish. 


;  Gr.  op<J)o?.]  A  yellow  domesti- 
|  cated  variety  of  the  id  (fish), 
or 'fan.  Orphan.  Ref.  Sp 
orfever,  n.  [F.  orf re.]  A  gold¬ 
smith.  Obs 

or-fev'er-ie  (5  r-f  C  v'P  r-Y),  n. 
[OF.,F.  orf  Serene.] Goldsmith’s 
work.  Obs..  exc.  in  French  form, 
orf'gild'  (Orf'gYldO.n  [AS  orf 
cattle,  property  -4-  gild ,  gield,  a 
payment. J  O.  Eng  Laic  The 
gild  or  fine  of  cattle  payable  by 
the  hundred  to  w  n  i  c  h  the 
wrongdoer  belonged, 
or'fray.  Var.  of  orphrey 
or'fray,  n.  [F.  orfraie.  Cf 
osprey.]  The  osprey.  Ohs 
orfreis.  orfrey.  +  orphrey. 
org  Abbt  Organic;  organized, 
or'gal  +  argol. 
or'ga-ment.  n.  Also  or'ga-my. 
[See  origan.]  Origan.  Ohs 
or'gan.  n.  Origan.  Obs  or 
Dial.  Eng. 

or'gan.'  .t.  1  To  supply  with  an 
organ  or  organs  ;  organize  Obs. 
2.  To  play  on  an  organ, 
or'ga-na.  w.,  pi.  of  organon, 
organ  im  [Ofes.l 

or'gan  al.  n.  A  bodily  organ  | 
or'gan-al.  a.  1.  Biol.  Con¬ 
tained  in,  or  pert,  to,  particular 
organs.  Rare.  [Obs.l 

2.  Of  or  pert. to  a  musical  organ  | 
organ  beater.  A  player  on  a 
medieval  organ,  in  which  the 
keys  were  struck  with  the  fist- 
organ  bird-  A  Tasmanian  crow 
shrike  ( Gymnorhina  organi- 


Vod,  foot ;  out,  oil ;  chair  ;  go  ;  sing,  irjk  ;  44*en,  thin  ;  nature,  verdure  (250) ;  K  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  acli  (144) ;  boN  ;  yet ;  zli  _  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Gcidh. 

Full  explanations  of  Abbreviations,  Signs,  etc.,  Immediately  precede  the  4  ocabulary. 
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infc  accompaniments;  (5)  the  solo  organ,  having  the  “or¬ 
chestral  ”  stops  of  varied  individual  qualities  ;  (t>)  the  pedal 
organ,  having  the  deep-toned  stops  lor  bass  parts,  played 
by  the  feet,  d  One  of  certain  other  instruments,  as  a  bar¬ 
rel  organ,  e  A  reed  organ,  f  =  organum,  2. 

2.  Biol.  A  part  or  structure  in  an  animal  or  plant  adapted 
for  the  performance  of  some  specific  function  or  functions, 
as  the  heart,  kidney,  etc.  In  most  organs  of  multicellular 
organisms  some  particular  form  of  tissue,  depending  on 
the  function  of  the  organ,  forms  the  essential  and  active 
part  of  the  structure,  while  other  tissues  serve  for  its  sup¬ 
port,  nutrition,  control,  etc.  Groups  of  organs  having  a 
common  function  are  known  as  systems. 

3.  An  instrument  or  medium  by  which  an  important  ac¬ 
tion  is  performed  or  end  accomplished  ;  as,  legislatures, 
courts,  taxgatherers,  etc.,  are  organs  of  government. 

4.  A  component  part  performing  an  essential  office  in  the 
working  of  any  complex  machine  ;  as,  the  cylinder,  valves, 
crank,  etc.,  are  organs  of  the  steam  engine. 

6.  Any  piece  of  mechanism,  esp.  a  firearm,  more  or  less 
elaborate  in  construction.  Obs. 

6.  An  instrument,  in  various  fig.  senses,  as  :  a  A  person 
or  thing  by  means  of  which  something  is  performed. 
Archaic,  b  A  mental  faculty  regarded  as  an  instrument 
of  the  mind  or  compared  to  an  organ  of  the  body  ;  as,  con¬ 
science  is  the  organ  which  reveals  the  law.  c  A  medium 
of  communication  between  one  person  or  body  and  another; 
as,  the  Secretary  of  State  is  the  organ  of  communication 
between  the  government  and  a  foreign  power;  a  news¬ 
paper  is  the  organ  of  its  editor,  or  of  a  party,  sect,  etc. 
or'gan  of  Bo-ja'nus  (bo-ja'nus;  bo-ya'ndos)  [after  L.  H .  Bo- 
janus  (17Tf>— 1827),  German  anatomist],  Zo'dl .,  one  of  a  pair 
of  nephridial  excretory  organs  of  lamellibranch  mollusks, 
situated  on  each  side  of  the  body  just  below  the  pericar¬ 
dium.— o.  of  Cor'ti  (kbr'te)  [after  Corti  (17251-1813),  Italian 
anatomist],  Anat.,  a  complex  epithelial  structure  in  the 
cochlea. winch  in  mammals  is  the  chief  it  not  the  only 
part  of  the  ear  by  which  sound  is  directly  perceived,  being 
especially  adapted  for  distinguishing  differences  in  pitch. 
It  rests  on  the  internal  surface  of  the  basilar  membrane, 
which  forms  the  floor  of  the  scala  media  (see  cochlea,  3), 
and  appears  to  the  naked  eye  as  a  spiral  ridge.  It  contains 
two  spiral  rows  of  minute  rods  (the  rods  of  Corti)  which 
incline  toward  each  other  and  are  in  contact  at  one  end  so 
that  they  arch  over  a  spiral  passage,  the  tunnel  of  Corti.  To 
the  inner  side  of  the  rows  of  rods  (nearest  the  axis  of  the 
cochlea)  is  a  single  row  of  columnar  hair  cells  (see  hair 
cell),  to  the  outer  side  are  several  rows.  The  bases  of  the 
hair  cells  are  surrounded  by  arborizations  derived  from  the 
ganglion  cells  of  the  ganglion  spirale  of  the  auditory  nerve. 
—  o.  of  Gi'raFdes'  (zhe/ral'd5s')  [after  C.  C.  J.  A.  Giraldes 
(1808-75),  French  physician],  Anat the  paradidymis.  — 
o.  of  Jacobson.  Zool.  =  Jacobson’s  organ.  —  o.  of  Ro'sen- 
miil  ler  (ro'zcn-muh^r)  [after  J.C.  Rosenmuller  (1771-1820), 
German  anatomist],  Anat.,  the epoophoron.—  organa  of  the 
lateral  line.  Zo'dl.  See  lateral  line. 

or'gan  die  1  (6r'gan-di),  n.  [F.  organdi.]  A  kind  of  fine 
or'gan -dy  i  thill  muslin,  plain  or  figured,  used  for  dresses, 
or  gan'ic  (5r-gXn'ik),  a.  [L.  organicus ,  Gr.  opyai/tKoy  :  cf. 
F.  organique.~\  1.  Acting  as  an  instrument  of  nature  or 
art  to  a  certain  destined  function  or  end  ;  instrumental.  R. 

Those  organic  art6  which  enable  men  to  discourse  and  write 
erspicuously.  Milton. 

.  Of  or  pertaining  to  an  organ  or  a  system  of  organs. 
Hence :  Biol,  a  Consisting  of,  or  containing,  organs  ;  as, 
the  organic  structure  of  animals  and  plants,  b  Produced 
by  an  organ  or  organs  ;  as  organic  pleasure.  Rare. 

3.  Biol.  Pertaining  to,  or  derived  from,  living  organisms  ; 
exhibiting  characters  peculiar  to  living  organisms;  as,  or¬ 
ganic  bodies,  life,  remains.  Cf.  inorganic,  1  a 

4.  Pertaining  to,  or  inherent  in,  a  certain  organization ; 
depending  upon  the  constitution  or  structure  ;  not  second¬ 
ary  or  accidental.  Specif.  :  a  Philol.  Belonging  etymo¬ 
logically  to  the  structure  of  a  word.  Cf.  inorganic,  a., 
Id-  b  Law.  Designating,  or  pertaining  to,  the  law  or 
law’s  by  virtue  of  which  a  government  or  organization  exists 
as  such  ;  designating  the  laws  incorporated  or  involved  in 
the  organization  of  a  state,  political  organism,  other  or¬ 
ganized  association ;  fundamental.  Organic  in  this  sense 
is  commonly  used  as  essentially  synonymous  with  con¬ 
stitutional,  but  it  is  sometimes  used  in  a  wider  sense,  esp. 
with  reference  to  states  having  a  written  constitution. 

The  organic  law  of  a  territory  takes  the  place  of  a  constitution 
as  the  fundamental  law  of  the  local  government.  1U1  U.  S.  133. 

In  framing  the  laws  which  were  to  give  shape  to  the  new  gov¬ 
ernment  the  Assembly  distinguished  between  those  which  were 
“constitutional  ”  and  subject  to  change  only  by  special  processes 
of  amendment,  and  those  which,  though  "organic,"  were  to  be 
left  subject  to  change  by  the  ordinary  processes  of  statutory  en¬ 
actment  by  the  two  houses  of  the  legislature.  Woodrow  Wilson. 

The  term  organic  act  is  used  to  designate  acts  of  Congress  con¬ 
ferring  powers  of  government  upon  the  Territories.  135  V.  S.  443. 
6-  Chem.  Pert,  to  or  designating  a  branch  of  chemistry 
treating  in  general  of  the  compounds  produced  in  plants 
and  animals  and  of  many  other  carbon  compounds  of  arti¬ 
ficial  origin;  — contrasted  with  inorganic.  See  chemistry,  1. 

6.  Philos.  Possessed  of  a  complex  structure  comparable 
to  that  of  living  beings  ;  possessed  of  a  structure,  or  form¬ 
ing  a  totality,  in  which  the  relations  of  the  parts  involve 
relations  to  the  whole,  which  itself  is  free  or  compara¬ 
tively  free  from  external  relationship ;  forming  a  com¬ 
plex,  self-determined  unity.  See  organism,  3. 

7.  Music,  a  Organlike,  b  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  me¬ 
dieval  organum. 


organic  analysis,  Chem.,  the  analysis  of  prganic  compounds, 
concerned  chiefly  with  the  determination  of  carbon  as  car¬ 
bon  dioxide,  hydrogen  as  water,  nitrogen  as  free  nitrogen, 
ammonia,  or  nitric  oxide,  and  oxygen  as  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  the  sum  of  the  others  and  luO  per  cent.  —  o.  descrip¬ 
tion  of  curves.  Math.,  act  of  tracing  curves  on  a  plane  w  ith 
instruments.  —  o.  disease,  Med.,  a  disease  attended  with 
morbid  changes  in  the  structure  of  the  affected  organs; 

—  opp.  to  Junctional  disease.  — o.  electricity.  =  animal 
electricity.  —  o.  geometry,  the  “  Geometria  Organ ica  ”  of 
Maclaurin  ( 1719),  which  treats  higher  curves  as  arising 
from  simpler  ones;  also,  modern  synthetic  geometry.— 
o.  memory,  the  reappearance  or  recurrence  of  a  state  or 
action  which  lias  once  affected  the  nervous  system, 
whether  or  not  accompanied  by  conscious  memory.  —  o. 
selection,  Biol.,  a  theory  or  process  by  which  some  biolo¬ 
gists  explain  the  influence  of  acquired  characters  on  evo¬ 
lution  without  admitting  their  inheritance.  Acquired 
individual  characters  are  considered  to  protect  congenital 
variations  while  these  are  still  too  insufficiently  developed 
to  be  perpetuated  by  natural  selection.  —  o.  sensation. 
Psychol.,  sensations  arising  from  the  state  or  activity  of 
the  bodily  organs,  such  as  muscular,  alimentary,  sexual, 
respiratory,  circulatory,  and  static  sensations.  Cf.  cce- 
NjESTHEsis.  —  o.  stricture,  Med.,  a  contraction  of  one  of  the 
natural  passages  of  the  body  due  to  structural  changes 
in  its  walls,  as  distinguished  from  a  spasmodic  stricture 
due  to  muscular  contraction.  —  o.  unity.  See  unity. 

or-gan'ic  (or-g5n'Tk),  n.  With  Kant,  that  in  which  the 
parts  are  means  and  ends  to  one  another  and  to  the  whole. 
Each  part  separately  is  mere  mechanism ;  it  is  a  true  or 
significant  machine  only  in  relation  to  other  parts,  its  full 
significance  being  determined  by  the  complex  w-liole  which 
the  interacting  parts  create,  not  as  their  sum,  but  as  a 
construction  differing  in  quality  from  each  and  all  of  them, 
or-gan'i-cal  (  n.  i  .  a.  Organic.  Bentley. 

or  gan'i  cism  (-sTz’m),  n.  Med.  The  doctrine  of  the  local¬ 
ization  of  disease  which  refers  it  always  to  a  material  lesion 
of  an  organ.  —  or-gan'i-cist  (-slst),  n. 
or  gan-if'iC  (fir'gan-Ti'ik),  a.  [ organ  -f-  fie.]  Making  an 
organic  or  organized  structure ;  producing  an  organism  ; 
acting  through,  or  resulting  from,  organs.  Prof.  Park. 
or'gan-lsm  (6r'gan-Tz’m),  n.  [Cf.  F.  orgenisme.]  1.  Or¬ 
ganic  structure  ;  organization.  “  The  advantageous  organ¬ 
ism  of  the  eye.”  Grew. 

2.  Biol.  An  individual  constituted  to  carry  on  the  activi¬ 
ties  of  life  by  means  of  parts  or  organs  more  or  less  sepa¬ 
rate  in  function  but  mutually  dependent ;  any  living  being ; 
any  animal  or  plant. 

3.  Metaph.  Anything,  structure,  or  totality  of  correlative 
parts,  in  which  the  relationship  of  part  to  part  involves  a 
relationship  of  part  to  whole,  thus  making  it  self-inclusive 
and  self:dependent.  Kant  defines  .an  organism  as  a  ma¬ 
terial  being  “which  is  possible  only  through  the  relation 
of  all  that  is  contained  in  it  to  something  else  as  end  and 
means.”  See  organic,  n. 

It  was  in  part  from  the  example  of  an  instrument  contrived  by 
human  intelligence  that  Plato  introduced  the  conception  of  func¬ 
tion  or  final  cause  into  philosophy  ;  and  the  ultimate  meaning  of 
“ organism  ’’  is  a  system  of  tools  or  instruments.  Jl.  Bosanguet 
Or  gan  ls'mal  (-Tz'm&l),  a.  Of  or  pert,  to  an  organism, 
or'gan  1st,  n.  [Cf.  F.  organiste.]  1.  Music,  a  A  player  on 
the  organ,  b  An  organ  builder.  Obs.  c  Medieval  Music. 
One  who  organizes  ;  an  organizer. 

2.  A  tanager  of  the  genus  Euphonia ;  esp.,  E.  musica  of 
Haiti. 

or'gan  iz  a  ble  (6r'gan-iz'ri-b’I),  a.  Capable  of  being  or¬ 
ganized  ;  esp.,  Biol .,  capable  of  being  formed  into  living 
tissue.  —  or  gan-lz'a-bll'l-ty  (-bTl'T-tT),  n. 
or  gan  1  za'tlon  (-T-za'sh&n;  -I-za'slmn ;  277),  n.  [Cf.  1\ 
organisation.]  1.  Act  or  process  of  organizing,  whether 
as  a  living  structure  or  as  any  systematic  whole  ;  as,  the 
organization  of  an  army  or  a  government. 

2.  Specif.,  in  Medieval  Music,  the  singing  of  the  organum. 

3.  State  or  manner  of  being  organized  ;  organic  structure. 
What  is  organization  hut  the  connection  of  parts  in  and  for  a 

whole,  so  that  each  part  ie,  at  once,  end  and  means  ?  Coleridge. 

4.  That  which  is  organized  ;  any  vitally  or  systemati¬ 
cally  organic  w'hole  ;  as,  a  religious  organization. 

—  or  gan  1  za'tlon-al  (-al),  a.  —  or'gan  i  za'tlon-lst,  n. 
or'gan  lze  (6r'gan-iz),  V.  t.  ;  or'gan-ized  (-Izd)  ;  or'gan- 

iz'ing  (-iz'Tng).  [Cf.  F.  organiser.  See  organ.]  1.  To 
furnish  writh  organs ;  to  give  an  organic  structure  to  ;  — 
usually  in  the  past  participle.  See  organized. 

These  nobler  faculties  of  the  mind,  matter  organized  could 
never  produce.  Ray. 

2.  To  arrange  or  constitute  in  interdependent  parts,  each 
having  a  special  function,  act,  office,  or  relation  with  re¬ 
spect  to  the  wdiole ;  to  systematize ;  to  get  into  working 
order  ;  as,  to  organize  an  army ;  to  organize  recruits. 

-This  .  .  .  supreme  will  organizes  the  government.  Cranch. 

3.  Music.  To  sing  the  organum  to  (a  cantus  firmus). 
Hence  :  To  sing  in  parts  ;  as,  to  organize  an  anthem. 

or'gan  ize,  v.  i.  a  To  make  one’s  self,  or  become,  organic, 
b  To  make  one’s  self,  or  become,  systematized  or  consti¬ 
tuted  into  a  whole  of  interdependent  parts, 
or'gan-ized  (-izd),  pret.  p.  p.  of  organize.  Specif.  :  p.  a. 
Biol.  Exhibiting  the  characters  of  an  organism  ;  forming  a 
part  of  an  animal  or  plant ;  as,  an  organized  being  ;  organ¬ 
ized  matter.  —  organized  ferment.  See  ferment,  1  (1)  . 
organo  •  [See  organ.]  Combining  form  :  a  Denoting  re¬ 
lation  to.  or  connection  with,  an  organ  or  organs,  b  Chem., 
for  organic. 


or-gnn'o  gen  (5r-g5n'$-j5n),  n.  [organo-  -f-  -gen.]  Chem. 
Any  one  of  the  four  elements,  carbon,  hydrogen,  oxygen, 
and  nitrogen,  which  are  esp.  characteristic  ingredients  of 
organic  compounds ;  —  sometimes  extended  to  other  less 
common  ingredients,  as  sulphur,  phosphorus,  etc. 
or  ga  no-gen'e  sis  (dr'gd-no-jSn'e-sTs),  n.  [organo-  -f- 

—  genes  is.]  Biol.  The  origin  and  development  of  organs  in 
plants  and  animals.  —  or  ga  no  ge-net'ic  (-je-nSt'Tk),  a. 

or  ga-nog'ra  phy  (-nog'rd-fT),  n.  [organo-  -f- -yraphy :  cf. 
F.  orgatwgraphie.]  1.  A  description  of  instruments.  Obs. 
2.  Biol.  A  description  of  the  organs  of  animals  or  plants. 
See  morphology, 1. 

—  orga  no  graph'ic  (-no-grXf'Tk),  or  ga  no  graph!  cal 

(T-kdl),  a.  —  or  ga  nog'ra  phlst  (-nbg'rd-iTsf),  n. 
or  ga-no-lep'tic  (-no-lSp'tlk),  a.  [F.  organolepliqve ,  fr. 
Gr.  opyavou  an  organ  -}-  Aap./3dpeip  to  lay  hold  of.]  Physiol. 
a  Making  an  impression  upon  an  organ  ;  plastic  ;  —  said  of 
the  effect  or  impression  produced  by  any  substance  on  the 
organs  of  touch,  taste,  or  smell,  and  also  on  the  organism 
as  a  whole,  b  Capable  of  receiving  an  impression, 
orga-nol'o-gy  (-n51'6-jT),  n.  [organo-  -f  -logy :  cf.  F.  or¬ 
ganologies  1.  The  science  of  organs  or  of  anything  con¬ 
sidered  as  an  organic  structure. 

The  science  of  style,  as  an  organ  of  thought,  of  style  in  relation 
to  the  ideas  and  feelings,  might  be  called  tne  organology  of  style. 

De  Quince y. 

2.  The  study  of  the  organs  of  animals  and  plants. 

—  or  ga  no  logic  (-no-l5j'Tk),  or  ga  no  log!  cal  (  T-kdl), 
a.  —  or  ga  nol'o  gist  (-n51'o-jTst),  n. 

or  ga  no  mo  tal'lic  (-no-mc-tXl'Tk),  a.  [organo-  -f-  metal¬ 
lic.]  Chem.  Designating,  or  pert,  to,  a  compound  of  a 
metal  with  a  hydrocarbon  radical,  as  zinc  ethyl,  Zu(C2H6)r 
or'ga-non  (Gr'gd-n5n),  n. ;  Tj.pl.  -na  (-n a).  [NL.  organon , 
L.  organum.  See  organ.]  1.  An  organ  or  instrument; 
hence,  a  method  by  which  philosophical  or  scientific  in¬ 
vestigation  may  be  conducted;  —  a  terra  adopted  from  the 
Aristotelian  writers  and  used,  in  the  Latinized  form  orga¬ 
num,  by  Lord  Bacon,  as  the  title  (Novum  Organum)  of  part 
of  his  treatise  on  philosophical  method. 

2.  Hence,  any  instrumentality  for  acquisition  of  knowl¬ 
edge. 

The  scholastic  sees  the  world  of  reality  with  the  triple  eye  of 
sense,  reason,  and  faith.  These  organa  are  distinct,  and  each  in 
its  limited  sphere  independent.  N.  Int.  KncttO, 

or  ga  no  ther'a-py  (6r'gd-no-thSr'd-pT),  n.  Also  or'ga-no- 
ther  a  peu'tlcs  (-pii'tTks).  [organo-  -j-  therapy.]  Med. 
Treatment  of  disease  by  the  administration  of  portions 
of  certain  animal  organs  or  of  extracts  of  them, 
or'gan-pipe'  cor'al.  Any  alcyonarian  coral  of  the  genus 
Tubipora.  Their  skeleton,  usually 
red  or  purple,  consists  of  a  mass  of 
parallel  cylindrical  tubes  united, 
at  intervals  only,  by  horizontal 
plates.  They  are  found  in  the  trop¬ 
ical  parts  of  the  Indian  Ocean  and 
Pacific  Ocean. 

organ  swell.  Music.  The  swell  or¬ 
gan.  See  organ,  1  c. 
or'ga  nura  (6r'gd-nuin),  n.  ;  pi.  L. 

-na  (-nd),  E.  -nums  (-iiumz).  [L. 

See  organ.]  1.  An  organon. 

2.  Medieval  Music,  a  A  voice  part 
accompanying  the  cantus  firmus  or 
melody  in  parallel  motion,  usually 
at  a  fourth,  fifth,  or  octave  above  Organ-pipe  Coral  {Tubi- 
or  below,  b  Part  singing  of  this  vara  musica). 
nature,  being  the  most  primitive  form  of  polyphony ; 
diaphony. 

or'gan  zine  (6r'gan-zen),  n.  [F.  organsin  ;  cf.  Sp.  organ- 
sino ,  It.  organzino.]  A  fine  kind  of  double-thrown  silk 
thread  made  from  the  best  grades  of  the  raw  material.  It 
is  used  for  the  warp  in  silk  weaving.  See  throw,  v.  f..  2. 
or'gan  zine,  v.  1.  &  i.  ;  -zined  (-zend) ;  -zin'ing  (-zen'Tng). 

[Cf.  F.  organsiner.]  To  make  into,  or  to  make,  organzine. 
or'gasm  (or'gSz’m),  n.  [F.  orgasme ;  cf.  Gr.  opyaopos  a 
kneading,  softening,  prob.  confused  with  opyav  to  swrell, 
especially  with  lust  ;  to  feel  an  ardent  desire.]  Physiol. 
Eager  or  immoderate  excitement  or  action  ;  the  state 
of  turgescence  of  any  organ  ;  erethism  ;  esp.,  the  height  of 
venereal  excitement.  —  or  gas'tlc  (5r-g5s'tTk),  a. 
or'geat  (6r'zh£t;  F.  or'zhi'),  n.  [F.,  fr.  orge  barley,  L. 
hordevm.]  A  sirup  into  the  composition  of  which,  for¬ 
merly,  a  decoction  of  barley  entered,  but  which  is  now 
prepared  with  an  emulsion  of  almonds,  —  used  to  flavor 
beverages  or  edibles. 

or'gl-as'tlc  (Sr'jT-Ss'tTk),  a.  Also  or'gl  as'tl-cal  (-ti-kdi). 
[Gr.  opyiaortKoc.  See  orgy.]  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  of  the 
nature  of,  orgies. 

orgue  (org),  n.  [F.,  fr.  L.  oiganum  organ,  Gr.  opynvov. 
See  organ.]  1.  a  Fort.  Any  of  a  number  of  long,  thick 
timbers,  pointed  and  shod  with  iron,  formerly  suspended 
over,  or  in  the  vaulted  passage  behind,  a  gateway,  to  be  let 
down  in  case  of  attack  ;  also,  these  pieces  collectively, 
b  Mil.  An  old-time  piece  of  ordnance  consisting  of  a  num¬ 
ber  of  barrels  arranged  side  by  side  so  that  they  might  be 
discharged  in  quick  succession  or  simultaneously. 

2.  Music.  An  organ.  Obs.  or  H ist. 

Orgui-nette'  (8r'gT-n5t'),  n.  [F.  orgue  organ,  or  fr.  E.  or¬ 
gan,  with  an  ending  imitating  French.]  Music.  A  meuhan- 


cum).  Its  discordant  notes  sug¬ 
gest  an  organ  out  of  tuue. 
organ  cactus.  The  giant  cactus, 
organ  coral.  Organ-pipe  coral, 
or'gan-er,  n.  (Cf.  OF.  orga- 
neor,  orgueneor,  organist.!  An 
organ  maker  or  player.  Obs. 
or  'gan  ette'  (flr'gdii-ft'),  n.  [See 
-ette.]  One  of  various  musi¬ 
cal  instruments;  — a  trade  name. 
Specif-.  =  OROCINKTTE. 
organ  fish  The  drumfish  (Po- 
gotiias  chromis). 
organ  gallery.  An  organ  loft, 
organ  gun.  A  piece  of  ordnance 
with  several  chambers  or  bar¬ 
rels  arranged  side  by  side  ;  —  a 
general  term  of  loose  applica¬ 
tion.  Cf.  orgue,  1  b.  Rare. 
organ  harmonium.  Music.  Ahar- 
monium  of  large  compass  and 
power. 

or  gan 'i-cal-ly,  ad v.  of  organ¬ 
ic.  <»k«;anical. 

or  gan '1-cal-ness.  n.  See-WF.ss. 
or-gan'i-fl  er  (5r-g  ftn'I-f  I"?r), 
n.  One  that  organifies. 
or-gan'i-fy  (-fl),  r.  t.  [L.  orga¬ 


num  (see  organ)  -F  -/)/.]  Pho- 
tog.  To  treat  with  a  solution  of 
an  organic  substance,  esp.  in  an 
obsolete  process  of  treating  dry 
plates  with  albumen  or  gelatin, 
etc.,  to  preserve  and  increase 
their  sensitiveness, 
organister,  n.  [OF.  organist  re. 
for  organiste.]  Organist.  Obs. 
or  gan  is'tic,  a.  Of  or  pert,  to 
the  organ  or  organists.  Rare. 
or  gan-ie'trum  (6  r'g  0  n-T  s'- 
trilm),  n.  A  kind  of  large 
hurdy-gurdy,  like  a  lute,  pro¬ 
vided.  with  a  wheel  which  was 
kept  in  motion  while  the  strings 
were  pressed  against  it  by  keys, 
or'gan-ist-shlp  .  n.  Sec-SHii*. 
or-gan'i-tv  (5r-gfin'I-tT),  n.  Or¬ 
ganism.  Rare. 

or  ga-ni'nate.  a.  [LL.  organi- 
zatus,  p.  p.]  Provided  with  an 
organ.  Obs. 

or'gan-iz'er  (fir'gtfn-Tz'Cr),  n. 
One  who  organizes, 
or'gan-less,  a.  See -less. 
organ  Hug.  =  org  ays.  Obs. 
organ  loft.  A  loft  or  gallery 


where  an  organ  stands, 
or'gan-ly.  a.  Like,  or  pertain¬ 
ing  to.  an  organ.  Obs. 
orga-no-chor'di-um  (dr'gd-nfi- 
kOr'dT-iim),  n.  [NL.  ;  organo- 
-F  Gr.  \opSri  string.]  Music. 
An  instrument  combining  the 
features  of  the  pianoforte  and 
the  pipe  organ. 

or  ga  nog'e  ny  (-nbj't-nY),  n. 
li  i  n  I.  Organogenesis.  —  or'g  a- 
nog'e-nist  (-nlst),  n. 
or  ga-non'o  my  (-n5n'6-mT),  n. 
Syn.  of  organonymy. 
or  ga-non'o-my,  n.  [ organo -  -F 
Gr.  Kg.os  law’.)  The  laws  that 
control  organic  life,  or  the  study 
of  these  laws.  —  or  ga-no-nom^- 
ic  (-nfi-nbm'Tk),  a. 
or-gan'o-nym  (Cr-gftn'ft-nYm), 
n.  [See  or<; anonymy.]  Rial. 
The  technical  name  of  an  organ, 
or'ga-non'y-my  (or'gd-nSn'Y- 
mT),  n.  [organo- A- Gr  oyvp.a, 
for  oi'oiia,  a  name.]  Riot.  The 
designation  or  nomenclature  of 
organs.  —  o  r'g  a-n  o  n'y-m  a  1 


-mrtl),  a.  —  or'ga-no-nym'ic 
-no-nYm'Tk),  a. 

or'ga-no-phon'ic  (rnfi-f5n'Yk), 
a.  [organo-  -F  jdionic.]  Like  an 
organ  in  sound  ;  —  applied  to  a 
kind  of  vocalizing  that  imitates 
the  tones  of  various  instru¬ 
ments,  or  to  the  singers  who 
vocalize  thus. 

orga-noph'y-ly  (fir'ga-nOf'Y- 
1Y),  ».  [organo-  -F  Gr. 
clan.]  Phytogeny  of  organs, 
or  ga-no-plas'tic*  (-n  ft-plfts'- 
tlk),  a.  [organo-  -F  -plastic.) 
Biol.  Producing  organs, 
or'ga-nos'co-py  (-n5s'k8-pY),  n. 
[organo-  -F  -scopy.)  Phrenol¬ 
ogy. 

or  ga-no  troph'ic  (6  r'g  a-n  6- 
tr5f'Tk),a.  [oi’f^ano- -F  Gr.  rpe- 
to  nourish.]  Biol.  Relating 
to  the  formation  and  nutrition 
of  living  organs. 

or'g  an-p  i-a'n  o,  n.  A  melo- 

pinno. 

organ  pipe.  See  flue  pii>e, 

REED  PIPE. 


organ  point.  =  pedal  point. 
orygan-ry.  u.  [organ  -F  • ry .] 
Organ  music.  Rare. 
organ  stop.  =  stop,  4  b. 
or'gan  ule  (6r'grtn-nl ),  n.  [Dim. 
of  organ.)  Anat.  An  essential 
cell  or  element  of  an  organ, 
or'ga  ny,  7i.  [See  origan.]  Ori¬ 
gan.  Obs.  [organ.  Obs.  I 

or'ga-ny,  n.  [OF.  organic.)  An  | 
orgays,  n.  [AF.  orge.is.  Cf. 
organ  lino.  Or/.  E.  D.)  A 
large-sized  ling  (fish).  Obs. 
orgeis.  +  ORGATS. 
or'gel.  or'ghel.  n.  !f  a.  [AS. 
orge  I.  org  Ol. ]  Orguil.  Obs. 
orgene.  f  organ. 

||  or'gl  a  (6  r'j  \-d),  n.  pi.  [L. 
orgia,  neut.  pi.,  Gr.  opyia.]  Or¬ 
gies.  Obs.  nr  R. 
or'gi-ac  (-ftk),  a.  [See  orgy.] 
Pertaining  to  orgies.  Rare.— 
ii.vl.  <  irgies.  Rare. 
or'gl-al,  7i.  [L.  orgia  orgies.] 

A  song  during  orgies.  Obs. 
or'gi-asm  (-fiz’m),  n.  [Gr.  op- 
yia<rpo?  a  celebrating  of  or¬ 


gies.]  Orgiastic  action.  Rare. 
—  or'gi-a8t.  7/.  Rare.  [7'«7-e.| 
or'gic  (Sr'jTk),  a.  Orgiastic. I 
or'gies.  77.,  pi.  of  orgy. 
or'gil-lous  (6r'gY-l»7s).  Var.  of 
ORGULOUS.  Archaic. 
or'gle,  77  (AS.  orgcl,  fr.  L.  or- 
ganum.)  An  organ.  Obs. 
orgmount,  w.  [F.  orge  monde 
husked  or  hulled  barley.]  A 
dish  of  boiled  barley.  Obs. 
Or-go'glio  (6r-g51'yd),  n.  [It., 
pride,  arrogance.]  A  giant  in 
Spenser’s  “  Faerie  Quecne,” 
who  takes  the  Redeross  Knight 
unawares  and  imprisons  him  in 
a  dungeon  of  his  castle.  Arthur 
liberates  the  knight  and  slaye 
the  giant. 

Or  gon'Crtr'goN')*”.  In  Moliere’s 
**  Tartufe,"  a  silly  bourgeois 
infatuated  with  Tartufe  and 
badly  duped  by  him. 
orgone.  organ. 
orguil,  orgul,  n.  [OF.  orgnil.  n., 
1'.  orgueil.)  Pride;  hauteur. 
Obs.—o.  Proud;  haughty.  Obs. 
or-gu'li-ty,  n.  Pride.  Obs. 


ale,  senate,  care,  ftm,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofa  ;  eve,  event,  end,  recent,  maker;  ice,  Ill;  old,  8bey,  orb,  5dd,  sSft,  connect ;  use,  unite,  urn,  iip,  circtis,  menu  ; 
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ical  instrument  with  one  or  more  sets  of  reeds  and  an  ex¬ 
haust  bellows,  played  by  means  of  a  crank  which  draws  a 
strip  of  perforated  paper  over  the  reeds,  to  which  the  per¬ 
forations  admit  the  wind,  producing  the  melodic  and  har¬ 
monic  elf  ects  according  to  their  position  and  size. 

Olr%y  (or'jT),  7i.  ;  pi.  orgies  (- jTz).  [F.  orgie ,  orgies.  L. 
orgia,  pi.,  Gr.  opvia.]  1.  Gr.  il*  Rom.  Anliq.  Chiefly  pi. 
Secret  ceremonial  rites  in  honor  of  any  of  various  deities 
esp.  those  of  the  worship  of  Dionysus,  or  Bacchus,  char¬ 
acterized  by  ecstatic  or  frenzied  singing  and  dancing,  and 
often  by  dissolute  revelry.  Hence,  any  rites  or  ceremo¬ 
nial  performances  regarded  as  of  a  like  character. 

2.  sing.  &  pi.  Drunken  revelry;  carousal. 

Or'i-  (5r'T-).  [Gr.  opov  bound.]  A  combining  form  meaning 
limit,  prefixed  to  the  names  of  various  forms  in  Euclidean 
geometry  to  denote  the  analogous  limiting  forms  in  Loba- 
chevskian  geometry  when  the  center  retires  to  infinity  ;  as, 
oriconic,  on-ellipse,  etc. 

0  ri-an'a  (o'rT-an'a),  n.  In  the  romance  of  “Amadis  de 
Gaul,”  a  daughter  of  Lisuarte,  an  imaginary  king  of  Eng¬ 
land.  She  is  beloved  by  Amadis,  and  is  the  fairest  and  most 
faithful  woman  in  the  world.  The  name  was  also  given  in 
flattery  to  Queen  Elizabeth,  esp.  in  a  set  of  madrigals  pub¬ 
lished  in  1601.  Ben  Jonson  applied  it  to  Anne,  cpieen  of 
James  I., as  if  it  were  Oriens  A  nna  (i.e.,  the  Dawning  Anna). 

or  1  chal'ce  OUS  (5r'T-k51'6e-w8),  a.  Pertaining  to  or  re¬ 
sembling  orichalch  ;  of  a  color  or  luster  like  that  of  brass, 
or'i  chalch  (5r'T-k81k),  n.  [L.  oric/talcum ,  Gr.  opei^aAKo?  ; 
opo?  mountain  -f-  \a\Ko<;  brass.]  Some  yellow  metallic 
substance,  considered  precious  by  the  ancient  Greeks  and 
Roma  ns  ;  a  mixed  metal,  either  brass  or  like  it. 

O'ri-el  (o'lT-el  ;  201),  n.  [OF.  oriol  gallery,  corridor,  LL. 
oriolum  portico,  hall;  orig.  uncert.]  1.  A  gallery  for 
minstrels.  Obs. 

2.  A  small  apartment  next  a  hall ;  a  sort  of  recess.  Obs. 

3.  Arch.  A  large  bay  or  recessed  window  projecting 
from  the  face  of  the  wall,  with 
a  8emihexagonal  or  semisquare 
plan,  and  when  not  on  the  ground 
floor  supported  by  a  corbel  or 
bracket;  also,  any  bay  window. 

O'ri  ent  (o'rT-ent;  201),  n.  [L.  on'- 
ens,  or  F.  orient.  See  orient,  a.] 

1.  The  part  of  the  horizon  where 
the  sun  first  appears  in  the  morn¬ 
ing  ;  the  east.  Now  Poetic. 

[Morn]  came  furrowing  all  the  orient 

into  gold  Ten n yson . 

2-  [often  cap.]  The  East ;  eastern 
countries,  or,  less  commonly,  the 
eastern  part  of  a  country;  esp., 
the  countries  immediately  east 
of  the  Mediterranean  or  the  an¬ 
cient  Roman  empire ;  also,  the 
countries  of  Asia  generally. 

3.  Sunrise.  Obs.  or  R.  Oriel,  3. 

4-  An  orient  pearl ;  a  pearl  of  great  luster  (see  orient, 
a.,  2.)  Also,  rarely,  the  luster  peculiar  to  a  superior  pearl. 

O'ri  ent,  a.  [L.  oriens ,  - ends ,  p.  pr.  of  oriri  to  rise.  See 
origin  ;  cf.  orient,  7i.]  1.  Eastern;  oriental.  Now  Poetic. 
“  The  orient  part.”  Hakluyt. 

2.  Bright ;  lustrous  ;  pellucid  ;  —  applied  to  superior  pearls 
and  precious  stones,  because  the  most  perfect  jewels  were 
anciently  found  in  the  East.  Also  fig.  “  Pearls  round  and 
orient f.”  Jer.  Taylor.  “  Orient  liquor.”  Milton. 

3.  Rising,  as  the  sun. 

Moon  that  now  meet’st  the  orient  sun.  Milton. 

O'ri  ent  (-5nt),  v.  t.  ;  o'ri-ent'ed  ;  o'ri-ent'ing.  [F.  orien- 
tcr.  Cf.  orientate.]  1.  To  cause  to  face  or  point  toward 
the  east ;  specif.,  to  build,  as  a  church  or  temple,  with  its 
longitudinal  axis  pointing  eastward,  and  its  chief  altar  at 
the  eastern  end  ;  to  define  the  position  of  in  relation  to  the 
east ;  also,  to  set  or  arrange  in  any  certain  position  in  rela¬ 
tion  to  the  points  of  the  compass  ;  hence,  to  ascertain  the 
bearings  of. 

2.  Specif.  :  To  place,  as  a  map  or  chart,  so  that  its  east  side, 
north  side,  etc.,  lie  toward  the  corresponding  parts  of  the 
horizon  ;  esp.,  in  Surv .,  to  rotate  (a  map  attached  to  a  plane 
table)  until  the  line  of  direction  between  any  two  of  its 
points  is  parallel  to  the  corresponding  direction  in  nature. 

3.  Fig.  :  To  set  right  by  adjusting  to  ascertained  principles  ; 
to  put  (esp.  one’s  self)  into  a  correct  position  or  relation. 

4.  To  arrange  in  order;  to  place  (an  object)  in  some  definite 
position  with  respect  to  other  objects  or  so  as  to  show  the 
relations  of  its  parts  among  themselves  ;  specif.,  Cry  si. ,  to 
place  (a  crystal)  so  that  its  crystallographic  axes  lie  in  cer¬ 
tain  conventional  directions. 

O'rl-en'tal  (-Sn'tdl),  a.  [F.,  fr.  L.  orientalis.]  1.  Pertaining 
to,  or  situated  in,  that  part  of  the  heavens  in  which  the 
sun  rises  ;  eastern.  Now  Rare. 

2.  Specif,  a  Astrol.  Designating  a  planet  or  other  heav¬ 
enly  body  in  the  eastern  quarter  of  the  sky,  esp.  a  planet  so 
seen  before  sunrise  ;  hence,  designating  a  planet  seen  be¬ 
fore  sunrise  in  any  quarter. 

[The  sun's]  ascendant  and  oriental  radiations.  Sir  T.  Browne. 
b  [Usually  cap.]  Pertaining  to,  situated  in,  occurring  in, 
or  characteristic  of,  the  Orient,  or  East  (see  east,  u .,  2  a) ; 
also,  pertaining  to  eastern  Europe  or  the  eastern  part  of 
Christendom  ;  Eastern  ;  as,  Oriental  countries,  languages, 
or  customs  ;  the  Oriental  Church,  c  [often  l.  c.]  Of  pearls 
and  other  gems  or  stones:  =  orient,  a..  2.  d  Zoogeog. 
Designating  a  realm  or  region  including  Asia  south  of  the 
Himalayas,  the  Philippine  Islands,  and  the  Indo-Malayan 
Archipelago  as  far  as  Wallace’s  line.  Some  authors  in¬ 
clude  also  Celebes. 

Oriental  alabaster.  =  alabaster,  1  b.  —  0.  amethyst,  the  vio¬ 
let-blue  variety  of  transparent  crystallized  corundum  or 
sapphire.  It  is  far  more  valuable  than  amethyst  proper. — 
0.  Archipelago,  the  Aegean  Sea. —  0.  boll  or  sore.  Me<l.  See 


Aleppo  boil.  —  Oriental  crape,  Canton  crape.— 0.  emerald. 
See  emerald,  1.  —  o.  garnet,  precious  garnet.  See  garnet,  1. 
—  0.  opal,  precious  opal.  See  opal,  1.—  0.  plague,  the  bubonic 
plague.  See  plague.  —  0.  poppy,  an  Asiatic  perennial  poppy 
(Pupai  er  orientate)  with  bright  scarlet  flowers,  commonly 
cultivated.  —  0.  powder,  an  explosive  consisting  of  a  mix¬ 
ture  of  gamboge  with  potassium  nitrate  and  chlorate.  —  0. 
Rite,  R.  C.  C/i.,  the  usage  or  usages  of  the  United  Greeks 
(which  see).  —  0.  roller.  See  roller,  pigeon.  —  0.  ruby.  See 
ruby,  7i.,  1.  —  0.  seminary,  a  school  of  preparation  for  prac¬ 
tice  in  Oriental  diplomacy  or  business.  —  0.  topaz,  a  yellow 
variety  of  transparent  corundum.  See  corundum. 
ori-en'tal  (o'rT-Sn'tal),  ti.  [usually  cap.  in  senses  2,  3,  & 
4.]  1.  An  oriental  gem,  as  a  pearl.  Obs. 

2.  pi.  Oriental  languages.  Obs. 

3.  A  member  of  one  of  the  indigenous  races  of  the  Orient ; 
esp.,  a  person  reared  in  one  of  the  three  great  civilizations 
of  Asia,  the  Mohammedan,  Indian,  or  Chinese- Japanese. 

4.  pi.  Reel.  Eastern  Christians  of  the  Oriental  Rite. 

O  ri  en'tal  ism  (-Tz’m),  n.  [Usually  cap.]  1.  Any  trait, 
style,  custom,  expression,  etc.,  peculiar  to  Oriental  people. 
2.  Know  ledge  or  use  of  Oriental  languages,  history,  etc. 

0  ri-en'tal  1st,  n.  [Usually  cap.]  [Cf.  F.  orientaliste.] 
1.  =  Oriental,  3  &  4.  Obs. 

2  One  versed  in  Eastern  languages,  literature,  etc. 
o  ri  en-tal'i  ty  (o/ri-5n-t51'T-tT),  n.  Quality  or  state  of 
being  oriental  or  [usually  cap.]  Oriental  (in  sense  2  b) ; 
oriental,  or  [cg/>.]  Oriental,  character, 
o  ri  en'tal  ize  (-Sn'tal-Iz),  v.  t. ;  -ized  (-Izd) ;  -iz'ing  (-Iz'- 
Tng).  To  make  oriental ;  specif.,  [usually  cap.]  to  render 
Oriental  (in  sense  2  b)  ;  to  conform  to  Oriental  manners  or 
conditions.  —  o'ri-en  tal-i  za'tion  (-T-za'shwn  ;  -I-za'-),  n. 
O'ri  en  tate' (o'ri -gn-tat/ ;  o'n-en'tat ;  277),  v.  t..;  -tat'ed 
(-tat'gd  ;  -tat-8d  ) ;  -tat'ing  (-Tug).  [See  orient.]  To  orient. 
O'ri  en-tate',  v.  i.  To  move  or  turn  toward  the  east. 

0  ri-en  ta'tion  (o'ri-gn-ta'slmn),  n.  [Cf.  F.  orientation.] 

1.  Act  or  process  of  orienting.  See  orient,  v.  1.  Specif.  : 
a  Arch.  The  placing  of  a  church  or  temple  so  that  the  most 
sacred  part  (as  the  chancel,  containing  the  altar  tow’ard 
which  the  congregation  fronts  in  worship)  will  be  at  the 
east  end.  b  Biol.  The  change  of  position  exhibited  by  vari¬ 
ous  protoplasmic  bodies  within  the  cell,  due  to  the  agency 
of  external  influences,  as  light,  heat,  etc.  A  familiar  ex¬ 
ample  is  found  in  the  action  of  chloroplasts  in  the  leaves  of 
plants  in  passing  from  the  epistrophic  to  the  apostrophic 
position.  Cf.  circulation.  5,  rotation,  c  Act  of  turning 
or  facing  eastward,  as  in  worship,  d  Fig. :  Adjustment 
to  first  or  ascertained  principles. 

2.  Position,  state,  or  fact  of  being  oriented,  in  any  sense, 
orientation  of  a  curve.  Math.,  act  of  distinguishing  between 
the  positive  and  the  negative  sense  along  a  curve. 

or'i  flee  (5r'T-fIs),  n.  [F.,  fr.  L.  orificium ;  os,  oris,  a 
mouth  -f-  facer e  to  make.  See  oral  ;  fact.]  A  mouth  or 
aperture,  as  of  a  tube,  pipe,  etc. ;  an  opening ;  as,  the  orifice 
of  an  artery  or  vein  ;  the  orifice  of  a  wound  ;  the  orijice  of 
a  volcano  or  of  a  chimney. 

Syn.  —  Opening,  hole,  perforation,  chink,  vent.  —  Orifice, 
aperture.  An  orifice  is  an  opening,  of  relatively  small 
size,  which  forms  the  mouth  of  something  ;  an  aperture  is 
an  opening  (often  for  passage)  esp.  through  something  or 
between  two  objects ;  as,  the  orijice  of  a  tube :  “  the  lower 
orijice,  or  mouth,  of  the  stomach  ”  (P.  Fletcher)',  “Their 
mouths  with  hideous  orijice  gaped  on  us  wdde  ”  ( Milton ) ; 
“  The  morning  light  .  .  .  stole  into  the  aperture  at  the  foot 
of  the  bed,  betwixt  those  faded  curtains”  ( Hawthorne ). 
See  hole. 

or  i-fi'eial  (-fYsh'dl),  a.  Pertaining  to  an  orifice  of  the  body, 
or'i-flamme  (5r'T-fl5m),  7i.  Alsoor'i  flamb  (-fl?fm).  [F.  ori- 
Jtamme,  OF.  orijlambe,  LL.  auriflamma  ;  L.  an  mm  gold  -f- 
Jlamma  flame  ;  cf.  L.  flammnla  n  little  banner.]  1.  Hist. 
The  ancient  banner  of  St.  Denis,  reported  to  have  been  a 
red  silk  banderole  of  tw  o  or  three  points  attached  to  a  lance. 
The  early  French  kings  were  accustomed,  on  setting  out 
for  battle,  to  receive  it  from  the  abbot  of  St.  Denis  to  be 
carried  before  them  as  a  sacred  and  royal  ensign. 

2.  Hence  :  a  A  standard  or  ensign  in  battle. 

And  lie  your  oriflamme  to-day  the  helmet  of  Navarre  MacauJai / 
b  Anything  suggestive  of  the  historic  oriflamme  by  reason 
of  conspicuous  color,  position,  etc. 

0-rig'a-num  (o-ng'd-imm),  ti.  [L.  origanum ,  Gr.  ooiyavov, 
opeiyai'oe,  prob.  fr.  o pos  mountain  -f-  yorov  brightness, 
beauty.  Cf.  organy.]  Bot.  A  genus  of  aromatic  mints,  the 
marjorams,  containing  numerous  South  European  species. 
They  are  distinguished  by  the  globose  heads  of  small 
flowers  with  conspicuous,  often  colored,  involucral  bracts. 
0.  majorana  is  the  sweet,  or  garden,  marjoram, 
origanum  oil.  Properly,  an  essential  oil  obtained  from 
various  species  of  Origanum, esp.  0.  vulgare ,  formerly  used 
in  medicine  and  perfumery.  The  commercial  oil  of  origa¬ 
num  is  chiefly  oil  of  thyme. 

Or'i- gen-ism  (5r'T-jcn-Yz’m),  n.  Reel.  Hist.  The  opinions 
of  Origen  of  Alexandria,  who  lived  in  the  3d  century,  one 
of  the  most  learned  of  the  Greek  Fathers.  He  held  that 
the  Scriptures  have  a  threefold  meaning  and  are  often  to 
be  interpreted  allegorically,  that  the  spirits  of  men  were 
preexistent  and  in  this  state  fell  from  holiness,  and  that  it 
is  probable  that  all  created  beings,  including  Satan,  will 
ultimately  be  saved.  —  Or'i-gen  1st,  ti.  —  Or  1  gen  is'tic 
(  Is'tTk),  a.  -  Or'i-gen  ize  <-Tz),  v.  i. 
or'i  gin  (5r'T-jTn),  n.  [L.  origo ,  -iginis.  fr.  oriri  to  rise, 
become  visible;  akin  to  Gr.  opiwai  to  stir  up,  rouse,  Skr.  | 
f,  and  perh.  to  E.  run:  cf.  F.  origin#.]  1.  The  first  exist¬ 
ence  or  beginning  ;  the  birth  ;  hence,  parentage  :  ancestry.  ! 

This  mixed  system  of  opinion  and  sentiment  had  its  origin  in 
the  ancient  chivalry.  Burke. 

2.  That  from  w'iiich  anything  primarily  proceeds ;  the 
fountain  ;  spring  ;  cause  ;  occasion. 

3.  Aval.  The  more  fixed,  central,  or  larger  attachment  or 
end  of  a  muscle  :  —  in  contradistinction  to  insertion. 

Syn.  — Source,  spring,  root  :  rise,  commencement,  begin¬ 
ning.  —  Origin,  inception.  The  origin  of  anything  is  its 
beginning  considered  esp.  with  reference  to  that  from 
which  it  springs;  the  inception  of  anything  is  its  begin¬ 
ning  regarded  esp.  as  initiating  or  inaugurating  whatever 
follows;  as,  “To  the  ‘Worship  of  Sorrow’  ascribe  what 


oriain  and  genesis  thou  pleasest  ”  ( Carlyle) ;  to  support  an 
undertaking  from  its  inception.  Sec  occasion,  begin. 
origin  of  angles,  (Jeom..  the  polar  axis  or  any  half  line  from 
which  angles  are  reckoned.  — o.  of  coordinate  axes,  Math., 
the  point  where  the  axes  intersect.  See  coordinate,  ti.,  2. 
0  rig'i  na  ble  (o-rij'T-nd-b’i),  a.  Capable  of  being  origi¬ 
nated  . 

o-rig'i-nal  (-nal),  a.  [F.  original,  or  ~L.  originalis.]  1.  Of 
or  pertaining  to  the  origin  or  beginning;  preceding  all 
others  ;  first  in  order  or  existence  ;  belonging  to,  or  being, 
the  origin  or  source  (of  something  copied  or  reproduced) ; 
as,  the  original  text ;  primitive  ;  primary ;  pristine ;  as, 
the  original  state  of  man  ;  the  original  laws  of  a  country  ; 
the  origitial  inventor  of  a  process. 

2.  Being  such  from  his  (her,  etc.)  birth  or  beginning; 

“born.”  “  An  original  thief.”  De  Foe 

3.  Not  copied,  imitated,  reproduced, or  translated  ;  unde 
rived  ;  first-hand ;  as,  an  on'ginal  thought ;  an  original 
process  ;  hence,  novel ;  fresh. 

4.  Having  the  power  to  produce  new  thoughts  or  combi¬ 
nations  of  thought;  independent  and  creative  in  thought 
or  action  ;  inventive  ;  as,  an  origitial  genius. 

Syn.  —  See  native. 

original  bill,  Equity  Practice,  the  initial  bill  of  a  proceeding 
not  already  before  the  court  between  the  same  parties 
standing  in  the  same  interests,  it  consists  of  a  statement 
of  the  cause  of  complaint  and  petition  for  relief.  —  o.  con¬ 
tract.  Political  Science.  See  social  contract.  —  0.  Freewill 
Baptists.  See  Baptist,  n.,  2.  —  o.  line.  See  perspective. — 
o.  package.  Law  t£*  Com.,  the  package  in  which  goods  trans- 

{)orted  from  one  place  to  another  are  shipped,  kept, 
landled,  and  delivered,  as  where  the  goods  are  imported 
into  one  jurisdiction  from  another.  By  the  interstate  com¬ 
merce  clause  (Art.  I.  $  8,  cl.  3)  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  the  States  are  prevented  from  interfering 
with  or  regulating  the  sale  in  the  original  package  of  im¬ 
ported  goods,  but  the  (Federal)  Wilson  Law  of  1890  provid¬ 
ed  that  liquors  imported  should  be  subject  to  the  police 
power  of  a  State  as  if  they  had  been  produced  there.  When 
the  package  is  broken,  however,  the  goods  become  a  part 
of  the  mass  of  property  in  the  State,  and  lose  their  privi¬ 
leged  character.  What  constitutes  an  original  package  un¬ 
der  the  interstate  commerce  clause  is  uncertain.  —  o.  proc¬ 
ess.  See  process.  —  o.  sin,  Theol.,  the  innate  sin,  or  deprav¬ 
ity,  inherited  from  our  parents, and  the  source  of  all  actual 
sins.  It  originated  in  the  first  sin  of  Adam,  the  father  of 
the  human  race.  See  Calvinism.  —  o.  writ.  Law.  a  In  Eng¬ 
land,  the  writ,  or  original  process,  by  which  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  court  was  laid  in  beginning  personal  actions,  until 
the  summons  was  substituted  by  the  Judicature  Act  of 
1873  ;  —  opposed  to  judicial  irrit.  It  issued  out  of  chancery 
to  the  sheriff.  Cf.  pr.ecipe.  b  In  general,  any  w  rit  by  which 
a  defendant  is  in  the  first  instance  brought  into  court. 
O-rig'i-nal,  n.  [Cf.  F.  original.]  1.  [OF.]  Act  or  fact 
of  arising  ;  origination  ;  origin  ;  commencement.  Now 
Rare  or  Archaic. 

2.  That  which  is  original ;  as  :  a  A  source  or  cause  (raid 
of  a  thing) ;  an  originator  or  author  (said  of  a  person) 
Rare  or  Archaic. 

It  hath  its  original  from  much  grief.  Shak. 

And  spangled  heavens,  a  shining  trume, 

Their  great  Original  proclaim.  Addison. 

b  That  of  which  anything  else  is  a  copy  or  reproduction, 
as  a  writing  or  document,  a  piece  of  first-hand  work,  or  a 
person  or  object  portrayed  in  a  work  of  art. 

The  Scriptures  may  he  now  read  in  their  own  original.  Milton. 
C  A  person  or  (rarely)  thing  that  is  original  in  action  or 
character;  esp.,  one  who  is  singular  or  eccentric,  d  pi. 
Original  elements.  Obs.  Milton. 

3.  Specif.  :  Zool.  <t*  Bot.  The  wild  species  from  which  a 
domesticated  or  cultivated  variety  has  been  derived, 
o  rig  i-nal'l-ty  (-nSl'Y-tT),  n.  [Cf.  F.  original Hk.]  State 
or  quality  of  being  original.  Macaulay. 

o-rig'i-nal  ly,  adv.  1.  As  regards  the  nature  of  origin  or 
source  ;  by  virtue  of  origin  ;  primarily. 

God  is  originally  holy  in  himself.  Bp.  Pearson. 
2  At  the  time  of  origin  or  inception  ;  at  first;  initially. 
“  Originally  a  half  length  [portrait].”  Walpole. 

o-rig'i-na-ry  (6-rTj'T-nS-rT),  a.  [L.  originarius:  cf.  F. 
original re.\  Note  Rare.  1.  Of  or  pertaining  to,  or  consti¬ 
tuting,  the  origin  ;  primary;  primitive  ;  original. 

The  grand  originary  right  of  all  rights.  Bickok. 
2.  Causing  existence  ;  productive. 

The  production  of  animals,  in  the  originary  war,  requires  a 
certain  degree  of  warmth.  *  Cheyne. 

o-rig'i-nate  (-nat),  v.  t.  :  -nat'ed  (-nat'Sd) ;  -nat'ing 
(-nat'Tng).  [From  origin.]  To  give  an  origin  or  begin¬ 
ning  to  ;  to  bring  into  existence  ;  to  produce  as  new’. 

A  decomposition  of  the  whole  civil  and  political  mass,  for  the 
purpose  of  originating  a  new  civil  order.  Burke. 

O-rlg'i  nate,  v.  i.  To  take  first  existence  ;  to  have  origin 
or  beginning;  to  begin  to  exist  or  act  ;  as,  the  scheme 
originated  with  the  governor  and  council. 

O-rigi-na'tion  (-na'slwn),  n.  [L.  originalio.]  1.  Act, 
fact,  or  process  of  originating,  or  state  of  being  originated  ; 
origin.  “  The  origination  of  the  universe.”  Keill. 

What  comes  from  spirit  is  a  spontaneous  origination.  Bickok. 
2.  Mode  of  production,  or  bringing  into  b*ing. 

Thieerucais  propagated  by  animal  parents,  to  wit,  butterflies, 
after  the  common  origination  of  all  caterpillars.  Ray.. 

3.  Specif. :  Etymology.  Obs. 

O-rig'i-na-Uve  (o-rTj'T-nu-tTv),  a.  Having  power,  or  tend* 
ing,  to  originate  ;  originating.  —  O-rlg'l  na  tive-ly.  adv. 
o-ril'lion  (o-rTl'y#n)  I  n.  [F.  oreillon,  oril/on,  lit.* 

O-ril'lon  (*#n  ;  R.  o-re'ybN')  I  a  little  ear,  fr.  orei/le  an. 
ear,  fr.  L.  auricula,  dim.  of  auris  an  ear.  See  ear.]  Fort, 
A  projection  at  the  shoulder  of  a  bastion  to  cover  the  flank. 
Obs.  or  Hist. 

O'ri-na'sal  (o'rT-na'ztfl ;  201).  (t.  [L.  os,  oris,  mouth  -f-  E, 
nasal.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  mouth  and  the  nose  ;  specif.  > 
Phon.  Uttered  with  the  oral  and  nasal  passages  both  open  ; 
as,  an  orinasal  explosion;  an  orinasal  vowel.  The  French 
“nasal  ”  vowels  are  formed  thus.— ti.  An  orinasal  sound. 
—  o  ri-na-sal'i-ty  (-na-zai'T-tt),  n. 

If  the  velum  is  opened  instead  of  the  mouth,  the  explosion  is 
nasal  ;  if  both  are  opened,  it  is  orinasal  /•;.  If.  Scripture 


or'gu  lous  (<V'gfi-lilB).  a.  [OF 
orguillnus,  F.  oryucilleuT,  fr 


i  of  several  small  South  and 


o'ri-en-cy  (5'rT-rn-sT),  n.  Qual- 


OF.  argot  I  pride.  F.  orgncil.]  irenus  Ourebia,  of  a  tawny  yel 
Archaic.  1.  Proud  :  haughty. 

2.  Fig.:  Swollen;  showy  :  splen¬ 
did.  '  [OY«.  I 

or'iru-’ouB  ly.  adv.  Proudly.! 

0-ri'aa  <*-rT'Re),  n  (NTL.,  fr. 

Gr  ope  id?  a  mountain  nymph. 

See  oread.)  Zodl.  Syn.  of 
Tairotr  aops. 

or'i  bi  (Kr't-bT),  n.  [Cape  D 
oribi,  of  Hottentot  origin.]  Any 


Fast  African  antelopes  of  the  j  itv  of  being  orient;  brilliancy. 


low  color  above,  white  below, 
and  having  straight  annulnted 
horns  about  five  inches  long, 
or'i-calche.  +  orichalch. 
or  i-chal'cite  (fir'T-k&l  sit). 
Var.  Of  AURM  HALCITE. 
or  i  chal'cum  (-kfim),  n.  [I,.] 
Orichalch. 

or  i-con'ic,  n.,  or'i-el  lipee  ,  n. 
See  ori-. 


I  Ohs.  or  R.  [TAL.I 

I  o  ri  en'tal-ly.  ad v.  of  okien-| 
o'ri-en-ta  tor.  n.  A  contrivance 
for  ascertaining  orientntion. 
o'rl-ent  ly.  at/v.  of  orient. 
o'ri  ent  nesB.  w.  See  -nk«s. 
or  i  fa'cial  (ft  r'Y-f  a's  h  a  1).  a. 
[\j.  os.  oris,  mouth  4-  E.  facial.) 
Craniom.  Designating  t lie  ancle 
made  by  a  straight  line  touch¬ 
ing  th**  most  prominent  points 


of  the  upper  and  lower  face 
with  a  line  on  the  plane  of  the 
crowns  of  the  upper  teeth, 
or'i  fex  +  orifice. 
orig  Ahhr.  Origin  ;  original  ; 
originally. 

or'i-gan  ( fir'T-grtn).  w  [F.,  OF. 
also  orignne. )  a  Formerly,  any 
of  various  aromatic  mints,  b  A 
plant  of  the  genus  Origanum. 
o  r'i-g  a  n-i  ze  d,  Tinctured 
with  marjoram.  Ohs. 
o-rig'a-ny.  ».  Origan.  Ohs. 


origen.  n.  [L  oruge 

oryx.)  Oryx.  Ohs. 

Or  i  ge'ni  an  (5  r'T-j  e'n  Y-*T  n ), 
Or  i  gen'ic  (-j'-n'Ik).  -gen'i-cal 
(-Y-k<>l),  a 
Origen. 

o-rig'i-nal-iat.  n.  One  who  is 
original.  Rare. 
o-rig'i  nal-ness.  n.  See  -nesk. 
o  rig'i-nant  (o-rYj'T-nont),  a. 
Originating  :  original.  Rare. 
o-rig'i-na-ri-ly  (-nft-rY-lY),  adv. 
of  origixaky.  Rare. 


acc.  of  ;  o  rig'i  na  tor  (-na'ter),  n.  One 
that  originates. 

o  rig'i-na  tress  i-trPs).  u.  A  fe¬ 
male  originator  [tive.  Obs.  | 
Of  or  pertaining  to  ,  o  rig'i-nouB.  a.  Original  ;  na- 1 
o  ri'gnal  (8-rYn'ytfl  ;  f.'re'- 

,  nydr),  u.  [Canadian  F.,  fr. 
Masque  ore  fin,  oren,  oreiv.  stag.} 
The  American  moose.  Ohs. 

||o  ri'go  ma'li.  [L.]  The  origin, 
of  the  evil. 

oriloge.  +  horologe. 
or  Inge  a 'do.  orangeado^ 


food,  foot ;  out,  oil ;  chair;  go  ;  sing,  i»)k  ;  «*en,  thin;  nature,  verdure  (250) ;  K  =  chin  G.  icli,  ach(144);  boN;  yet;  zh_*  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §5  in  Gcids. 

Full  explanations  of  Abbreviations,  8igns,  etc.,  Immediately  precede  the  \  ocabulary. 
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ORNITHOSAURIA 


O'ri  Olo  (o'rT-ol ;  201),  n.  [NL.  oriolus ,  fr.  OF.  oriol. 
F.  loriot,  for  Vonol,  or  LL.  oriolus ;  both  fr.  L. 
aureolus  golden,  dim.  of  aureus  golden,  fr. 
aurum  gold.  Cf.  aureole, 
loriot.]  1.  Any  bird  of  the 
family  Oriolidae ;  esp.,  the 
European  golden  oriole  ( Ori¬ 
olus  galbula).  It  is  bright 
yellow,  with  the  wings 
and  tail  chiefly  black  and 
sharply  contrasted.  A  re¬ 
lated  species  ( 0 .  kundoo) 
is  found  in  India,  and 

2$*  Golden  Oriole  (Ortol.  aafc-la). 

Those  of  the  Australian  region  are  of  the  genera  Minseta 
and  Aphecolheres. 

2.  Any  of  various  American  birds  of  the  genus  Icterus  and 
family  Icteridae,  not  closely  related  to  the  Old  World  ori¬ 
oles.  The  males  are  usually  bright  black  and  yellow  or 
orange,  the  females  chiefly  greenish  or  yellowish.  The 
common  species  of  the  eastern  United  States  are  the  Balti¬ 
more  oriole  (/.  galbula)  and  the  orchard  oriole  (/.  spurius). 
The  hooded  oriole  (/.  cucullatus)  and  Bullock’s  oriole  (/.  bul- 
locki)  are  found  in  the  western  United  States  and  Mexico. 
See  Baltimore  oriole,  Jlh/st.  ;  orchard  oriole. 

3.  An  artificial  trout  fly  having  a  black-and-tinsel  body, 
yellow  feather  wings,  black  hackle,  black-and-white  tail, 
and  gold  tinsel  tag. 

O'ri-ol'i-dae  (o'n-51'T-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.  See  oriole."]  Zool. 
A  family  of  passerine  birds  related  to  the  crows  and  con¬ 
sisting  of  the  Old  World  orioles,  most  of  which  inhabit 
tropical  and  semitropical  regions.  The  typical  genus  is 
0-ri'O-Ius  (o-ri'o-lfts). 

0  ri'on  (o-ri'on),  n. ;  gen.  Orionis 
(5r'T-o'nTs).  LL.,  fr.  Or.  ’fipiW.] 

1.  Class.  Myth.  A  hunter  slain  by 
Artemis  for  making  love  to  Eos, 
and  erected  into  a  constellation. 

2.  Astron.  A  large  and  bright  con¬ 
stellation  on  the  equator,  repre¬ 
sented  on  pictorial  charts  by  the 
figure  of  a  man,  the  row  of  three 
stars  forming  0  ri'on’ sBelt(o-ri'- 
#nz),  the  three  lucid  stars  below 
being  Orion’s  Sword.  It  con¬ 
tains  a  remarkable  nebula  (just 
above  i  in  the  cut). 

O-ri'on  id  (6-rI'dn-Tcl),  n.  [Orion 
4-  1st  -&?.]  Astron.  Any  of  a 
shower  of  meteors  whose  radiant  Orion,  a  Botelgeuse  ;  0 
is  in  Orion.  See  meteor,  2.  Rigel. 

Orion  nebula-  Astron.  The  largest  of  all  the  nebulae,  ir¬ 
regular  in  form,  gaseous  in  constitution,  located  in  the 
sword  hilt  of  Orion,  and  faintly  visible  to  the  naked  eye. 
-orious.  [-ort-  as  in  L.  or  ins  -f-  •ous.  See  -ory.]  An  ad¬ 
jective  suffix  denoting  of,  pertaining  to,  serving  for ;  as  in 
meritorious ,  censorious,  notorious. 

Or  is  ka'ni-an  (br'Ts-ka'nT-tfn),  a.  [From  Oriskany,  New 
York.]  Geol.  Designating,  or  pertaining  to,  a  subdivision 
of  the  American  Devonian  ;  —  from  the  O-ris'ka-ny  beds  (c 
rls'kd-nl),  a  formation  consisting  principally  of  sandstone 
and  conglomerate.  See  geology,  Chart  —  Also  n. 
or'l  3011  (or'T-zun),  n.  [OF.  orison ,  oreison ,  F.  oraison ,  fr. 
L.  oratio  speech,  prayer.  See  oration.]  1.  A  prayer  ; 
a  supplication.  Ohs.  or  Archaic.  Chaucer.  Shak. 

Their  "orisons,  each  morning  duly  paid.  Milton. 
2-  A  speech.  Obs. 

-orlmn.  [L.  -orium.]  A  noun  suffix  in  words  of  Latin 
origin,  denoting  belonging  to,  and  chiefly  used  in  words 
signifying  place  for  or  th mg  used  for  (something) ;  as  in 
auditorium,  natatorium,  haustonum. 

O  ri'ya  (6-re'ya),  or  U-rl'ya  (do-),  n.  One  of  the  chief 
Sanskritic  languages  of  India.  It  is  spoken  in  Orissa  and  neigh¬ 
boring  regions,  and  is  closely  related  to  Bengali.  It  ha*  a  con¬ 
siderable  poetic  literature  and  is  written  ih  a  loriu  of  the  Devana- 
gari  character.  See  Indo-European. 

Or  lan'do  (6r-12n'do),  n.  1.  Italian  form  of  Roland  ; 
ma8c.  prop.  name. 

2.  A  so-called  nephew  of  Charlemagne.  He  is  the  hero  of 
the  romantic  tales  and  poems  founded  on  the  adventures 
of  Charlemagne  and  his  paladins,  as  Boiardo's  44  Orlando  In- 
namorato  (Enamored),”  and  Ariosto’s  44  Orlando  Furioso 
(Mad).”  He  is  identical  with  the  Roland  of  the 44  Chanson 
de  Roland  ”  and  the  French  romances.  See  Roland,  Du- 
rendal,  Astolfo. 

3.  In  Shakespeare's  44  As  You  Like  It,”  the  son  of  Sir  Row¬ 
land  de  Bois,  and  lover  of  Rosalind.  Illtreated  by  his  elder 
brother,  Oliver,  Orlando  retires  to  the  Forest  of  Arden, 
whither,  unknown  to  him,  the  banished  Rosalind  has  fled, 
disguised  as  a  boy.  He  meets  her  and.  at  her  suggestion, 
pays  court  to  her  pretending  that  she  is  Rosalind  (he 
being  ignorant  of  her  true  personality).  At  the  end  she 
reassumes  her  true  character  and  they  are  married. 


Oil©  (8rl),  n.  [F.  orle  an  orle,  a  fillet,  fr.  LL.  orium ,  orla, 
lor  orulum ,  - la ,  border,  dim.  of  L.  ora 
border,  margin.]  1  Her.  a  A  bearing, 
in  the  form  of  a  fillet,  round  the  shield, 
within,  but  at  some  distance  from,  the 
border,  b  The  wreath,  or  chaplet,  sur¬ 
mounting  or  encircling  the  helmet  of  a 
knight  and  bearing  the  crest. 

2.  Hence,  anything  likened  to  an  orle 
(def.  1  a).  Specif.  :  Arch.  A  narrow  fil¬ 
let,  esp.  such  a  fillet  at  the  top  of  a  shaft, 
separating  it  from  the  bell  of  the  capital,  or  at  the  bottom 
above  the  molding  of  the  base. 

in  orle.  Her.,  round  the  escutcheon,  leaving  the  middle  of 
the  field  vacant  or  occupied  by  something  else :  — said  of 
bearings  in  a  circle  on  the  shield  or  in  the  form  of  an  orle. 
Or'le-an  1st  (8r'le-an-Tst),  n.  An  adherent  or  supporter  of 
the  Orleans  family,  which  claims  the  throne  of  France  from 
being  descended  from  a  younger  brother  of  Louis  XIV. 
There  has  been  but  one  sovereign  in  the  family,  Louis 
Philippe,  who  reigned  1830-48.  Also  used  adjectively. — 
Or'le  an  ism  (  Tz’m),  n.  —  Or  le-an-is'tic  (-Ts'tTk),  a. 
Or'le-ans  (6r'le-«nz),  n.  [From  the  city  of  Orleans ,  in 
France.]  1.  A  dress  cloth  made  of  worsted  and  cotton, 
which  alternate  on  the  surface. 

2.  Bixin. 

3.  A  purple  English  variety  of  plum. 

or'lo  (or'lo),  n.  [It.,  border,  brim.  See  orle.]  Arch. 
a  =  orle,  2.  b  The  smooth  surface  between  two  flutes  of 
a  shaft,  c  The  surface  between  two  grooves  of  a  triglyph, 
d  By  extension,  a  flat  plinth  of  any  width,  as  beneath  the 
molded  base  of  a  column. 

Or'lop  (8r'15p),  n  [D.  overloop  the  upper  deck,  lit.,  a  run¬ 
ning  over  or  overflowing,  fr.  orerloopen  to  run  over.  See 
over,  leap;  cf.  overloop.]  Naut.  The  lowest  deck  of  a 
vessel,  esp.  of  a  ship  of  war,  consisting  formerly  of  a  plat¬ 
form  laid  over  the  beams  in  the  hold,  on  which  the  cables 
were  coiled  ;  —  called  also  orlop  deck.  The  name  was  first 
given  to  the  single  deck  of  a  small  vessel ;  later  to  the 
lowest  deck.  In  modern  large  warships  it  is  a  partial 
deck  next  below  the  berth  deck,  or  next  below  the  pro¬ 
tective  deck  when  there  is  one  just  below  the  berth  deck. 
There  are  usually  one  forward  and  one  aft,  called  respec¬ 
tively  the  forward  orlop  and  the  after  orlop.  See  deck,  ti.,  2. 
Or'mazd  (Sr'mfizd  ;  -mXzd)  o?- A  hu-ra-Maz'da,  n.  [Zend 
Ahuramazda .]  Zoroastrianism.  The  supreme  deity,  the 
principle  of  good,  creator  of  the  world,  and  guardian  of 
mankind.  He  is  the  opponent  of  Ahriman,  the  spirit 
of  evil,  both  being  sprung  from  Eternity,  or,  according  to 
another  version,  Ahriman  being  the  offspring  of  a  moment 
of  doubt  on  the  part  of  Ormazd.  Ormazd  is  attended  by 
angels  and  archangels.  He  is  represented  as  a  bearded 
man  inclosed  in  a  winged  circle,  a  conception  probably  de¬ 
rived  from  the  Assyrian  representations  of  Aslnir. 
or'mo-ltl  <3r'mo-loo),  n.  [F.  or  moulu  ;  or  gold  (L.  aurum) 
4-  moulu ,  p.  p.  of  moudre  to  grind,  to  mill,  L.  molere .] 

1.  Orig.,  a  preparation  of  ground  gold  for  gilding  ;  hence, 
bronze  or  other  metal  so  gilded. 

2.  A  variety  of  brass  made  to  imitate  gold  in  appearance, 
used  in  mounts  for  furniture,  etc.  The  effect  is  often 
heightened  by  means  of  lacquer  of  some  sort,  or  by  use  of 
acids.  Called  also  mosaic  gold. 

or'na-ment  (8r'na-ment),  n.  [ME.  ornement,  F.  ornement , 
fr.  L.  ornamentum ,  fr.  ornare  to  adorn.]  1.  An  article  of 
equipment ;  an  adjunct,  useful  or  decorative,  as  of  clothing, 
furniture,  etc.  Archaic ,  exc.  in  ecclesiastical  usage. 

Like  that  long-buried  body  of  the  king 
Found  lying  with  his  urns  and  ornaments.  Tennyson. 
2  That  which  is  added  to  embellish  or  adorn  ;  that  which 
adds  grace  or  beauty ;  an  embellishment ;  a  decoration  ; 
an  adornment.  Ornament ,  as  in  architecture,  is  often  dis¬ 
tinguished  as  structural  when  it  is  an  integral  part  of 
what  it  adorns ;  or  as  applied  when  executed  on  the  sur¬ 
face  of  something  structurally  complete  without  it.  See 
applique,  a. 

The  ornament  of  a  meek  and  quiet  spirit  1  Pet  iii.  4. 

3.  Addition  or  inclusion  of  anything  that  beautifies  ;  orna¬ 
mentation  ;  embellishment ;  decoration. 

ornaments  rubric,  a  rubric  in  the  English  Prayer  Book  on 
the  use  of  ornaments  (things  used  in  service,  including 
vestments,  incen  e, e  <  .taken  from  ;m  act  ot  Elizabeth 
(1559)  directing  the  retention  of  usage  established  in  the 
reign  of  Edward  VI. 

or'na-ment  (8r'na-ni5tit ;  8r'nd-m5nt';  277),  v.  t.  ;  or'na- 
ment'ed  ;  or'na-ment'ino.  To  adorn  ;  deck  ;  embellish  ; 
beautify  ;  as,  to  ornament  a  room,  or  a  city. 

Syn.  —  See  adorn. 

or  na  men'tal  (-men'tal),  a.  Serving  to  ornament ;  char¬ 
acterized  bv  ornament ;  beautifying  ;  embellishing. 

Some  think  it  most  ornamental  to  wear  their  bracelets  on  their 
wrists  ;  others,  about  their  ankles  Sir  T.  Browne. 

or  na-men'tal,  n.  That  which  is  ornamental ;  specif., 
Hort .,  a  plant  cultivated  essentially  for  decorative  pur¬ 
poses  ;  as,  a  landscape  or  garden  ornamental. 


or'na-men'tal  1st  (Sr'nd-mSn't&l-Ist),  n.  An  artist  in  or* 
ua  mentation. 

or  na  men-tal'i-ty  (-mSn-t51'T-tT),  n. ; pi.- ties  (-tlz).  State 
of  being,  or  that  which  is,  ornamental, 
or  na  men'tal  ize  (-mSn'tdl-iz),  r.  t.  ;  -ized  (-izd) ;  -iz'inq 
(-iz'Tng).  To  make  ornamental. 

or  na  men  ta'tion  (-men-ta'shun),  n.  1.  Act  of  ornament¬ 
ing,  or  state  of  being  ornamented. 

2.  That  which  ornaments  ;  ornament.  C.  Kingsley. 

or'na-mentist  (Sr'nd-uiSn'tlst ;  Sr'ud-mSn'tTst),  n.  An 
oruainentalist. 

or-nate'  (or-uat';  8r'nat),  a.  [L.  ornatus ,  p.  p.  of  ornare 
to  adorn.]  1.  Adorned  ;  decorated  ;  esp.,  adorned  in  excess; 
more  ornamented  than  is  usual.  44  So  bedecked,  ornate, 
and  gay.”  Milton. 

2.  Of  a  style  of  composition,  marked  by  elaborate  rhetoric,; 
embellished  with  figures  of  speech. 

A  gi aceful  and  ornate  rhetoric  Milton 

—  or  nate'Iy,  adv.  —  or  nate'ness,  n. 
or'nis  (or'nis),  n.  [G.,  fr.  Gr.  opi/15  bird.]  The  bird  life 
of  a  region  ;  an  avifauna. 

or  nith'ic  (<5r-nith'Tk),  a.  [Gr.  opviQiKo*;,  fr.  opi/15,  cpvtQot, 
a  bird.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  birds  ;  as,  ornithic  fossils, 
orni  thich'nite  (or'nT-thTk'nlt),  n.  [ ornitho -  -f-  Gr.  Ixpck 
track.]  Paleon.  The  fossil  footmark  of  abird;  —  applied 
chiefly  to  tracks  preserved  in  the  Triassic  sandstone  of  the 
Connecticut  Valley,  at  first  supposed  to  be  those  of  birds, 
but  later  believed  to  have  been  made  by  dinosaurs.  Obs. 
or'nl-thine  (8r'nT-tliTn  ;  -then  ;  184),  n.  Also  -tllin.  [Gr. 
opi  ts,  ooi/i0o5,  bird.]  Physiol.  Chem.  A  nitrogenous  sub¬ 
stance  (chemically,  diamino-valeric  acid)  found  in  the  ex¬ 
crement  of  fowls. 

or'ni-tho-  (or'ni-tho- ;  br-nl'tho-;  see  note  below).  [Cf. 
ern.]  A  combining  form  from  Greek  tpui?,  6pvL$os,  bird. 
(Ky3  When  accentuation  on  the  second  syllable  is  possible, 
the  second  pron.  is  etymologically  correct,  but  little  used. 
Or  ni  tho-ceph'a-lus  (-sgf'd-lws),  n.  [NL. ;  ornitho-  -f-  Gr. 
iee4>a\i)  head.]  Paleon.  The  first  discovered  and  best-known 
genus  of  pterodactyls.  Pterodactylus  is  a  synonym.  It  is 
the  type  of  a  family,  Or  ni  tho-ce-phal'i-dae  (-se-f51'T-de), 
syn.  Pterodactylidae. 

or'ni-tho-cop'ros  (-k5p'r5s),  ti.  [NL. ;  ornitho-  +  Gr. 
Konpoq  dung.]  The  dung  of  birds  ;  guano. 

Or'ni-thO-gaD'a  (-je'd),  n  [NL.  ;  ornitho-  -f  Gr.  yala ,  yri, 
the  earth.]  Zodgeog.  The  New  Zealand  region;  — so 
called  because  of  its  various  peculiar  groups  of  bird*,  living 
and  extinct.  —  Or  ni  tho-g®'an,  or  -ge'an  (-je'an),  a. 
Or'ni  thog'a-lum  (or'nT-thSg'd-lMm),  ti.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  be- vt- 
0oyaAoi/  the  plant  Star  of  Bethlehem  :  opi/15,  6pi/i0o?,  bird 
-f-  yd  A  a  milk.]  Rot.  A  large  Old  World  genus  of  lilia¬ 
ceous  bulbous  herbs  with  basal  grasslike  leaves,  and  naked 
scapes  bearing  clusters  of  white,  yellow,  or  greenish  flow¬ 
ers  with  spreading  perianth  segments  and  flattened  fila¬ 
ments.  O.  umbeHatum  and  0.  nutans,  both  known  as  Star 
of  Bethlehem,  are  often  cultivated^  as  is  also  0.  arabicum. 
Also  (/.  c.J,  a  plant  or  flower  of  this  genus, 
or  ni-tho-log'i  cal  (or'nT-tbo-loj'T-kdl),  a.  Of  or  pertain¬ 
ing  to  ornithology.  —  or  ni  tho-log'i-cal-ly,  adv. 
orni  thol'o-gist  (-thSl'o-jTst),  n.  One  skilled  in  ornithol¬ 
ogy  ;  a  student  of  ornithology. 

Or  ni-thol'0-gy  (-jT),  71.  [ornitho-  4-  -logy:  cf.  F.  ornitho¬ 
logies  1.  That  branch  of  zoology  which  treats  of  birds. 

2  A  treatise  or  book  on  this  subject, 
or'ni-tho-man'cy  (8r'nT-th6-mSn'sT  ;  Br-ni'tho- ;  see  orni¬ 
tho),  71.  [Gr.  6pn.Qop.avT* Lo. ;  opi/15,  opviQo<i,  a  bird  -f- 
pavrtia  divination.]  Divination  by  observation  of  birds, 
their  flight,  etc.  —  or  ni-tllO-man'liC  (-mfin'tlk),  a.  — 
or  ni  tho  man'tist  (  tlst),  n. 

or'ni-thoph'i-lous  (6r'nT-th<5f'T-l?/s),  a.  [ ornitho -  -f  -phi- 
lous.]  Rot.  Bird-loving  ;  —  said  specif,  of  plants  or  flowers 
that  are  pollinated  through  the  agency  of  bird6.  Cf.  en- 
tomophilous.  —  or  ni-thoph'l-ly  (-1T),  n. 
or'ni-tho-pod'  (8r'nT-tho-p5d' ;  <5r-nTth'o-p5d),  a.  [omitho- 
-\--pod.]  1.  Zodl.  Having  feet  resembling  those  of  a  Lird. 

2  Paleon.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Ornitliopoda. 
or'nt  tlio-pod',  n.  One  of  the  Ornitliopoda. 

Or  ni  thop'o-da  (Sr'nT-thBp'o-dri),  n.  pi.  [NL.  See  o?.- 
NiTHO- ;  -poda.]  Paleon.  a  A  group  of  dinosaurs  of  the 
order  Orthopoda  having  distinctly  digitigrade  hind  limbs, 
usually  with  only  three  functional  toes  (which  were  pro¬ 
tected  by  claws),  hollow  limb  bones,  a  fourth  trochanter  on 
the  femur,  and  no  dermal  armor.  Iguanodon  is  the  best- 
known  genus,  b  In  a  wider  sense,  equiv.  to  ORTiioroDA. 
Or  ni-thop'ter  is  (-ter-Ts),  n.  [NL.  ;  ornitho-  -f  Gr.  TT7fpt<; 
fern.]  Rot.  A  genus  of  chiefly  tropical  American  scliizED- 
aceous  ferns  having  pinnately  divided  fronds,  the  lower 
branches  of  which  bear  numerous  ovate  sessile  sporangia. 
0.  adiantifolia  occurs  in  Florida  and  O.mexicana  in  Texas. 
Or'ni  tho-rhyn'chus  (Sr'nT-tho-rTq'kfis ;  5r-ni'-;  see  or¬ 
nitho-),  71.  [NL. ;  ornitho-  -|-  Gr.  pv yxo5  snout,  beak.] 


o'ri-ol.  +  orikl. 

O-rl'on’s  Hound  ^-rl'/vr.z).  The 
Constellation  Cams  Major  ( Ani- 
tus) ;  also,  the  Dog  Star. 
tfriB  mol'o-gy  (o'rts-mSl'C-jT), 
n.  [Gr.  'opurpos  a  marking  out 
by  boundaries,  definition  +  - lo¬ 
gy ]  Art  or  practice  of  defining 
technical  scientific  terms  ;  that 
department  of  a  science  which 
treats  of  its  terminology.  —  o-ris'- 
mo-logTc  (O-rYB'mfi-Kfj'Tk),  "■ 
—  o  ris  mo-log'i-cal  (-T-kdl),  a. 
or'i-aon,  orisont.  -j*  horizon. 
o-ris'tic  (O-rls'ttk),  a.  [Gr. 
6outtoco5  of  or  for  defining.] 
Determinate  :  definitive.  Rare. 
oritore.  +  oratour. 

O'rl-za'ba  rootio'rt-sii'ba :  133, 
2»W).  [From  Orizaba,  Mexico.] 
Pharm.  =  male  jalap. 
or'l  zon.  +  horizon. 
ork.  V  ar.  of  orc. 

Ork'ney-an  (ork'nt-tfn),  a.  Of 
or  pert,  to  the  Orkney  Ielands. 
or'kyn,  n.  Also  or'key.  [OD. 
oortken,  dim.  of  oort  corner, 
fourth  part  of  a  thing,  a  small 
coin,  D  oorc f  place  ;  orig.  from 
a  com  divided  by  a  cross  into 
four  parts.  J  A  small  coin.  06s.  1 
Orl.  Abbr.  Orlando, 
or&ge.  horologe. 
or'l l'  <8r'la').  a.  [F.]  Her.  \ 
Bordered.  Obs.  [Bixin.  06s.  1 
Orlean  red.  [See  Orleans.]! 


I  Orleans  plum.  =  Orleans,  3. 
Orleans  process.  See  vinegar. 
orlege.  •{*  horologe. 
orl'et  (6r'lPt),  n.  [OF,  dim.  of 
orle  border.]  =  ORLE. 
orle'waya'  (orl'wazO,  orle'- 
wise'  (-wlz /),adv.  Her.  =  in 
orle,  under  orle. 
orl  fly  (orl  ;  dial.  til).  A  British 
alder  fly  (Stalls  butaria ). 
Or-loff/r(5r-lol').  n.  1.  (  Because 
from  the  stud  of  Count  Orloff 
(Russ.  Orlov)*  1737-1809  ]  One 
of  a  celebrated  Russian  strain  of 
trotting  horses  derived  from  ad¬ 
mixture  of  Dutch,  Frisian,  and 
Arabian  breeds. 

2.  Short  for  Orloff  diamond,  a 
famous  diamond,  weighing  1943 
carats,  now  in  the  scepter  01 
the  czar  of  Russia.  It  was  sold 
to  Count  Orloff  for  the  Empress 
Catherine  in  1772. 
or'loge.  Obs.  or  Scot,  fir  dial. 
Emr.  var.  of  horologe. 
or'ly.  4*  early. 
or'mer  (flr'mJr),  n.  [F.  ormier .] 
An  ear  shell,  or  abalone,  esp. 
Ilahofis  tuherculata ,  formerly 
used  as  food  in  t lie  Channel 
Islands.  Local ,  Eng. 
ormolu  varnish.  A  varnish  used 
to  give  the  appearance  of  gold. 
Or'mond.  n.  Her.  See  pursui¬ 
vant.  [Ormazd.I 

Or'muzd  (Qr'mOzd).  Var.  of| 
or'muz  ine.  n.  [From  Ormuz 


island  ami  old  seaport  "t  Per¬ 
sia.]  A  Persian  silk  labric.  Obs. 
orn.  Obs.  pret.  of  run. 
orn.  v.  t.  [Cf.  anorn.]  To  or¬ 
nament  ;  adorn.  Obs. 
or'na  (Cr'nii),  n.  (It.,  fr.  L. 
urna  urn.]  See  measure. 
or'na-cy.  n.  Ornateness.  Obs. 
or'np.-men'tal-ism  (dr'nd-men'- 
tdl-Yz’m),  n.  See -ism. 
or  na-men'tal-ly.  at/r.  of  orna- 
mental  [tal.  Rare. | 

or  na-roen'ta-ry,  o.  Ornamen-| 
or'na-ment-er,  n.  One  that  or¬ 
naments. 

Or'nan  (8r'ndn).  Bib. 
or'na-ry  (or'nd-rY).  Dial.  var. 

of  ORDINARY.  See  ORNERY. 

or-nate'.  t.  To  adorn  ;  orna¬ 
ment.  Obs. 

or-na'tion  ( rtr-na'sh?7n),  n.  [L. 
ornatio. )  Ornamentation.  R 
or'na-ture  (Or'nd-tfiri.  n.  [L. 
onto t ura.)  Ornamentation  R. 
orndorn.  Obs.  or  dial.  Eng.  var. 
of  UNDERN. 

orne.  a.  Prob.,  pretentious.  Obs. 
orne.  a.  [OF.  &  F.  orni,  p.  p.,  L. 
orr?o/i/s.]  Ornate.  Obs. 
ornel,  n.  [OF.]  A  soft  white 
building  stone.  Obs. 
or  ne  o-scop'ics^  (6r'n$-6-sk5p'- 
Tks).  n.  [Gr.^oppeou  =  opi/15 
bird  4-  <TKOnt7v  to  view.]  Or- 
nithoscopy.  06s.  —  or  ne- os' co- 
pist,  n.  Obs. 


or'ner-y  (Or'iiDr-I).  Dial.  var. 
of  ordinary.  Esp.,  contemptu¬ 
ously,  bad  ;  hard  to  manage  ;  as, 
an  .ornery  child, 
or'ni-fy/r.  t.  (L.  ornare,  or  F. 
omer  to  adorn  +  -fy.  ]  To  or n  a- 
meut.  Obs. 

or-nis'eo-py  (Cr-nTs'ko-pY),  n. 
[Gr.  oputv  bird  -f  -scony.)  Or- 
nithomanev.  —  or  ni-scop'ic 
(fir  ni-skQp'ik),  o.-or-nis'eo- 
pist  (Or-nTs'ko-pt't ,.  u. 
ornith.  Abbr.  Ornithological  ; 
ornithology. 

or  nith-icli-nol'o-gy  ((VnYth-Yk- 
n(5l'G-jl),  n .  [ornitho-  -4-  1  rhnol- 
ogy.)  Paleon.  The  study  of  or¬ 
nith  ichnites.  Obs. 
or  ni-thiv'o-rous  (8r  nY-thYv'G- 
rils),  a.  [See  ornitho-;  -vo- 
ROUS.J  Feedimr  on  birds.  Rare. 
or  nl  tho  bi-og'ra-phy  (fir'nT- 
tho-hT-fig'ra-lI  ;  Gr-nT'thG- ;  see 
ornitho-),  n.  The  life  history 
of  birds.— orni-tho-bi  0  graph- 
i-cal.  a. 

or  nl  tho-ce-phal'ic  (-sf-flll'Yk ), 
or  ni  tho-ceph'a-lous  (-sPf'd- 
1i7r).  a.  [See  ornjthoueph a- 
lus.]  Zool.  Like  a  bird's  head, 
or'ni-tho-cop'ro-lite  (-k&p'rG- 
Ht),  n.  [See  or.n ithocopros  ; 
-LITE.!*  Paleon.  A  specimen  of 
fossil  bird  dung. 

Or  ni-tho  del'phi  a  (-d?l'fY-d), 
n.pl.  [XL.  ;  ornitho-  4-  Gr.  £eA- 


0V5  womb.)  =  Prototheria. 
—  or'ni-tho-delph'  (-dtflf'),  n. — 
or  ni-tho-del'phi  an  (-d n),  a  fir 
w.  —  or  ni-tho-del'phic  (-flk), 
or'ni-tlio-del'phous  (-f/Is),  a. 
or-nith'o-gal.  n.  A  plant  of  the 
genus  Oniithogalum  ;  esp.,  O. 
umbe/latum.  Obs. 
or  ni  tho  ge  o  graph'le,  or'ni- 
tho  ge'o-graph'i  cal.  a  Pert, 
to  the  geographic  distribution 
of  bird*. 

or'ni-thoid  (Gr'nY-thoid  >.  a. 
[ornitho-  4-  -oid.)  Birdlike, 
or'ni-thoid-ich'nite  ( -Y k 'nTt :  ttr- 
nF-;  acc  ORNITHO-),  n.  [omitho- 
4-  -oitl  -+-  Gr.  Ixpo5  footstep, 
track.)  A  fossil  track  resem¬ 
bling  that  of  u  bird.  Obs. 
or-nith'o-lite  (5r-nYth'o-lTt),  n. 
[ornitho-  4-  -life.)  Paleon.  The 
fossil  remains  of  a  bird.  —  or  ni- 
tho-lit'ic  (or'nT-thfi-lYt'Yk;  see 
ORNITHO-),  a  Both  Obs. 
or  ni-tho-log'ic  (-lflj'Ik),  a.  Or¬ 
nithological. 

or  ni  tho-man'ti-a  (-mUn'shY- 
a),  n.  |  NL.]  =  okniTHOMaN<  Y. 
or'ni-tho  mor'phic  (-nifir'fYk), 
a.  [ ornitho -  4-  - morph ic .]  Re¬ 
sembling  a  bird, 
or'ni-tho-my'zous  f-nil'zus;  see 
ornitho-),  a.  [ornitho-  ■+■  Gr. 
pv£eiv  to  suck.]  Parasitic  on 
birds. 

or'ni  thon  (or'nY-thGn  ;  T>r- 


nT'-;  see  ornitho-),  n.^fL.,  fr. 
Gr.6pvi.9Jjv,  fr.  opi/15,  opv t0o5, 
bird.]  An  aviary. 

Orni  tho-pap'pi' (-thfi-pfip'I).n. 
;</.  [NL.;omifAo-4-Gr.  Tra7TTT05 
ancestor.]  Paleon.  =SauRUIIAI. 
or  ni-thoph'i-list  (Or'nl-thOl'Y- 
lYst),  n.  [ornitho-  4-  Or.  ^u'Ao? 
loving  4-  -is t . ]  A  bird  lover, 
orni-thoph'i-lite  (-lU).w.  =  or- 
N  1THOPH  I  LIST .  [ofbird«.| 

or  ni  thoph'i  ly  (-1Y),  n.  Level 
or  ni-thop'ter  (6r'nT-th6p'tfr), 
11.  [ornitho-  -f  Gr.  nrepov  wing.] 
Aeronautics.  =  ORTHO  ITER 
Or'ni-thop'ter-a  (-t?r-(i),  n. 
[NL.  See  ORNITHOPTER.l  Zool. 
A  genus  of  large  butterflies  oi 
the  Malay  Archipelago,  closely 
related  to  Paj  ilio.  but  remark¬ 
able  for  the  great  diflerence  be¬ 
tween  the  sexes,  the  females  be¬ 
ing  much  larger  and  much  less 
brightly  colored  than  the  mnles. 
Or  ni-tho-rhyn'chi-dae  (fir'nT- 
tho-rYi)'kI-de  ;  Or-nPthb-:  see 
ornitho-),  ti.  pi.  [NL  ]  Zool.  A 
family  consisting  only  ol  the 

1  duckbill. 

or  ni  tho-rhjm'cbous  (-kws).  a. 

'  I  See  Ornitiior  11 YNCHUS.]  Zool. 
Havinga  beaklike  that  of  a  bird. 
Or'ni-tho-sau'rl-a  (-sfi'ri-a).  n 
;»/.  [NL.  See  ornitho- ;  SaU- 
r  1  a .]  Pah-on.  Svn.  of  Ptero¬ 
saur!.  —  or'ni-tho-saur'  (Gr'nY- 
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a  Zodl.  The  genus  consisting  only  of  the  duckbill,  b 
[f.  c.]  A  duckbill. 

or  nl-thu'rio  (5r'nl-tliu'rlk),  a.  [omit ho-  +  uric. ]  Physiol, 
them.  Designating,  or  pertaining  to,  a  crystalline  acid, 
CjqH.qX^O,,  formed  and  secreted  when  benzoic  acid  is  fed 
to  birds.  It  is  a  dibenzoyl  derivative  of  ornithine,  and  is 
closely  related  to  hippuric  acid, 
oro-.  A  combining  form  from  Greek  opos,  mountain. 

Or  o  ban  cha'ce  ae  (5r'o-b2i)-ka'se-e),  n.  pi.  [NL.  See 
Orobanchb.]  Bot.  A  family  of  plants  (order  Polemoni- 
ales),  the  broom-rape  family,  comprising  10  genera  and 
about  200  species,  of  wide  distribution,  chiefly  in  temperate 
regions.  They  are  leafless  root-parasitic  herbs,  brown  or 
yellow  111  color,  having  axillary  or  spicate  2-lipped  flowers 
with  four  didynamous  stamens  and  al-celled  ovary.  The 
best-known  genera  are  Orobanche ,  Thalesia,  Conopholis , 
and  Leptamnmm.  —  or  o-ban  cha'ceous  (  slifis),  a. 

Or  0  ban'che  (-bSij'ke),  n.  [L.,  broom  rape,  Gr.  bpopdyxy, 
prob.  the  same  plant ;  opo/3ot  vetch  -j-  dyxeiv  to  choKe.] 
Bot.  A  large  genus  of  root-parasitic  plants,  type  of  the 
family  Orobancliacese,  natives  of  the  Old  World  and  west- 
ern  America.  They  are  fleshy  yellowish  or  whitish  plants 
with  spicate  bracted  flowers,  the  calyx  unequally  toothed 

see  BROOM  RAPE. 

o-rog'e  ny  (S-rSj'e-nT),  or'o-gen'e-sls  (5r'o-jgn'e-sTs),  n. 
[oro-  -j  geny,  - genesis .]  Geol.  The  process  of  mountain 
making,  esp.  by  folding  of  the  crust.  See  diastrophism.  — 
or'o-ge-net'ic  (Br'o-je-ngt'Tk),  or'O -gen'ic  (-jSn'Tk),  a. 
or'o  graph  (or'6-graf),  n.  [oro-  -j-  - graph .]  Surveying. 
A  machine  for  use  in  making  topographical  maps.  It  is 
operated  by  being  pushed  across  country,  and  not  only  re¬ 
cords  distances,  like  the  perambulator,  but  also  elevations, 
or  O-graph'ic  (-grSf'Tk)  )  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  orography 
or  o-graph'l-cal  (-T-kdl)  j  or  the  orograph. — or'o-graph'- 
i-cal-ly,  adv. 

o-rog'ra-phy  (o-r5g'ra-fT),  n.  [oro-  -f  -giaphy.]  That 
branch  of  physical  geography  which  treats  of  mountains 
and  mountain  systems;  orology. 

or'O-he'li  O-graph  (<5r'o-he'lT-o-graf),  n.  [oro-  -f  helio-  -f 
• graph. ]  Photog.  A  camera  for  obtaining  a  circular  pano¬ 
ramic  view  of  the  horizon.  The  photographic  plate  is 
placed  horizontally  with  a  vertical  lens  above.  A* mirror 
of  peculiar  shape  reflects  light  from  the  entire  horizon  to 
the  lens,  by  means  of  which  it  is  focused  upon  the  plate. 
Or'O-hip'pus  (-liTp'Ss),  n.  [NL.;  ^  \  cfj 

Gr.  opo?  mountain  (referring  to  the  n 
Rocky  Mountain  region)  -f-  'Liriro*; 
horse.]  Paleon.  A  genus  of  very 
small  American  Eocene  horses,  hav¬ 
ing  four  complete  toes  in  front  and 
three  behind,  and  the  tubercles  of 
the  molar  teeth  partially  fused  into 
a  set  of  ridges. 

or'Orhy-drog'ra-phy  (-hl-drbg'-rd-  _ 
ft),  n.  [oro- -\- hydrography. That  Orohippus.  a~Fore 
branch  of  hydrography  which  deals  Foot ;  b  Hind  Foot, 
with  the  relations  of  mountains  to  Much  reduced, 
drainage.  —  or'o-hy'dro-graph'ic  (-hi'dro-grSf'Tk),  a. 
o'ro-lde  (o'ro-Td  ;  -id  ;  201),  n.  [F.  or  gold  (L.  aurum)  -{- 
Gr.  elSo?  form.]  An  alloy,  chiefly  of  copper  and  zinc  or 
tin,  resembling  gold  in  color  and  brilliancy,  and  used  in 
making  cheap  jewelry. 

o'ro-lin'gual  (o'ro-lTrj'gwal),  a.  [L.  os,  oris ,  mouth  -f- 
lingua  tongue.]  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  formed  by,  the 
mouth  and  the  tongue  ;  as,  orolingual  sounds. 

O-rol'O-gy  (o-r51'o-jT),  n.  [oro-  -f-  -logy.']  The  science  of 
mountains ;  orography.  —  or'o-log'i-cal  (Sr'o-lSj'T-kal), 
a.  —  O-rol'O  gist  (o-rfiPo-jTst),  n. 

0  rom'e  ter  (o-r5m'e-ter),  n.  [oro-  -j-  -meter.]  Meteor. 
An  aneroid  barometer  having  a  second  scale  that  gives  the 
approximate  elevation  above  sea  level  of  the  place  where 
the  observation  is  made. 

or  o  met'ric  (5r'o-mgt/rTk),  a.  Pertaining  to  the  measure¬ 
ment  of  mountains,  or  to  the  orometer. 

O-ron'ti-um  (o-rSn'shT-wm),  n.  [NL.,  perh.  fr.  L.  Orontrs 
the  Orontes,  a  river  in  Syria,  Gr.  ’Opour^.]  Bot.  A  genus 
of  aquatic  araceous  plants,  distinguished  by  the  elliptical 
long-petioled  leaves  and  spicate  flowers  with  a  1-celled 
ovary.  The  only  species  ( O .  aquaticum )  is  the  golden  club. 
O'roo  no'ko  (o'roo-no'ko),  n.  The  hero  of  the  novel  of  this 
name,  founded  on  fact,  by  Mrs.  Afra  Behn  (1640-89),  and 
of  the  play  by  Thomas  Southerne  (1660-1746)  based  on  the 
novel.  He  is  a  black  prince  who  is  decoyed  on  shipboard 
and  sold  into  slavery.  He  meets  his  wife,  Imoinda,  whom 
he  had  supposed  to  be  dead,  and  after  avenging  her  of  an 
attempted  seduction,  commits  suicide  as  she  had  done. 
O'ro-tund  (o'ro-tund;  5r'o- ;  201,  277),  a.  [L.  os,  oris, 


the  mouth  -f-  rolundus  round,  smooth.]  Characterized  by 
fullness,  clearness,  strength,  and  smoothness ;  ringing  and 
musical ;  —  said  of  the  voice  or  of  vocal  delivery.  Also, 
pompous  ;  bombastic  ;  —  said  of  style  in  writing  or  speak¬ 
ing.  —  n.  The  orotund  voice  or  utterance. 

O'ro-tun'di-ty  (o/ro-tun'dT-tT),  n.  Quality  of  being  oro¬ 
tund;  orotund  mode  of  intonation. 

or'phan  (6r'f<zn),  n.  [L.  orphanus,  Gr.  optfiavos ,  akin  to  L. 
orbus.  Cf.  orb  blank  window.]  A  child  bereaved  by  death  of 
both  father  and  mother,  or,  less  commonly,  of  either  parent, 
or'phan,  a.  Bereaved  by  death  of  parents,  or  (sometimes) 
of  one  parent. 

or'phan,  v.  t. ;  or'phaned  (-fand) ;  or'phan-ino.  To  cause 
to  become  an  orphan  ;  to  deprive  of  parents.  Young. 

or'phan  age  (-aj),  n.  1.  State  of  being  an  orphan  ;  orphan¬ 
hood  ;  orphans,  collectively. 

2.  The  guardianship  of  minor  orphans  and  their  property 
formerly  exercised  in  London  by  Lord  Mayor  and  aldermen. 

3.  An  institution  or  asylum  for  the  care  of  orphans, 
or'phan-hood  (-hood),  n.  State  or  fact  of  being  an  orphan; 

orphanage. 

Or-phe'an  (Sr-fe'an  ;  277),  a.  [L.  Orpheus,  Gr.  *Op<f>eio9.] 
Of,  pertaining  to,  or  resembling,  Orpheus  or  his  music  ; 
as,  Orphean  strains.  Couper. 

Or'pheus  (6r'fGs  ;  commonly  6r'fe-#s),  n.  [L.,  fr.  Gr. 
’O p0eu9.]  1.  Class.  Myth.  A  Thracian  poet  and  musician, 

whose  lyre  could  charm  beasts  and  make  trees  and  rocks 
move.  According  to  the  prevailing  legend,  he  was  son  of 
Apollo  and  the  Muse  Calliope.  When  his  wife,  Eurydice, 
died,  he  descended  to  Hades,  and  so  pleased  Pluto  by  his 
music  that  the  god  allowed  him  to  lead  her  back  to  earth 
on  the  condition  that  he  should  not  look  behind  him  till  he 
reached  the  upper  world.  But  through  the  anxiety  of  love 
he  broke  the  condition,  and  Eurydice,  who  was  following 
him,  vanished  again  among  the  shades.  In  his  obstinate 
grief  Orpheus  withdrew  to  the  wilds  of  the  mountains 
Rhodope  and  Hjemus,  where  a  troop  of  Thracian  Bassarids 
(maenads)  tore  him  limb  from  limb.  His  head  was  thrown 
into  the  river  Hebrus,  whence  it  was  carried,  still  sweetly 
singing,  to  Lesbos,  where  it  was  buried.  See  Orphic. 

2.  Astron.  Cygnus  ;  —  an  occasional  name. 

Or'phic  (6r'fTk),  a.  [L.  Orphicus,  Gr.  ’Op^i/cos.]  1.  Des¬ 
ignating,  characteristic  of,  or  pertaining  to,  Orpheus  or 
the  literature,  rites,  and  doctrines  ascribed  to  him. 

2-  [a/sa  l.  c.]  Hence  :  Mystic;  esoteric  in  diction;  oracular. 

3.  Like  the  music  or  song  ascribed  to  Orpheus;  entrancing. 
Orphic  hymns,  mystical  or  liturgical  poems  composed  by  ad¬ 
herents  of  Orphism.  Those  extant  are  mostly  addressed  to 
Olympian  deities,  and  of  late  date,  about  the  4th  century 
a.  d.  —  0.  mysteries,  the  secret  rites  and  doctrines  of  the  ad¬ 
herents  of  the  interpretation  of  Dionysiac  worship  ascribed 
to  Orpher.s  as  founder.  The  rites  included  ceremonies  of 
great  an'  jquity  and  probable  savage  origin,  such  as  a  sacra¬ 
mental  .«ast  of  raw  flesh,  putatively  the  body  of  Dionysus 
under  the  form  of  Zagreus  (which  see) ;  they  also  included 
the  more  civilized  symbolism  characteristic  of  the  Eleusin- 
ian  mysteries  (which  see).  Their  essential  import  was  to 
teach  that  the  initiate  might  by  pure  life  and  asceticism 
achieve  that  mystic  identification  with  the  divine  nature 
which  the  Dionysiacs  sought  in  orgiastic  ecstasy.  They 
also  (possibly  through  Egyptian  influence ;  cf.  Book  of 
the  Dead)  purported  to  give  instructions  for  conduct  of 
the  soul  in  the  world  below.  Some  of  the  formulae  are  pre¬ 
served  in  eight  Orphic  tablets,  inscribed  plates  of  gold  found 
in  the  graves  of  believers,  seven  in  Italy,  one  in  Crete. 

Or'phism  (-fTz’m),  n.  The  religion  of  the  Orphic  mysteries. 

Under  the  name  of  “ Orphism  ”  we  class  all  those  elements 
which  are  so  signally  absent  in  Ilomer.  .  .  .  Such  are  the  sense 
of  evil,  the  need  for  purification,  the  idea  of  a  man-god  incarnate 
and  suffering,  and,  closely  connected  with  these,  the  idea  of 
man’s  immortality,  of  his  ultimate  escape  from  evil  by  renewed 
purgation  in  another  world.  J.  E.  Harrison. 

or'phrey  (6r'fra  ;  -fri),  n.  [OF.  orfreis,  F.  orfroi,  LL.  auri- 
jrigium ;  fr.  L.  aurum  gold  -f -  Phrygius  Phrygian.  Cf. 
auriphrygiate.]  1.  Elaborate  embroidery,  esp.  of  gold. 
Obs.  or  Hist. 

2.  A  band,  usually  of  rich  embroidery,  wholly  or  in  part 
of  gold,  affixed  to  ecclesiastical  vestments,  and  formerly  to 
knights’  robes.  —  or'phreyed  (-frad  ;  -frid),  a. 
or'pi-ment  (6r'pT-ment),  n.  [F.,  fr.  L.  auripi gmentum ; 
aurum  gold  -f-  pigmentum  pigment.  Cf.  aureate,  pig¬ 
ment,  orpin,  orpine.]  Arsenic  trisulphide,  As2S3,  or  yel¬ 
low  arsenic,  occurring  naturally  as  a  yellow  crystalline 
mineral  and  also  produced  artificially  as  a  lemon-yellow 
amorphous  powder  ;  —  formerly  called  auripigment.  It  is 
used  as  a  pigment  (see  king’s  yellow),  in  pyrotechny,  and 
in  certain  technical  processes,  as  indigo  printing, 
or'pin  (6r'pTn),  n.  [F.,  orpiment,  also,  the  plant  orpine. 
See  orpiment.]  1.  Orpiment.  Obs. 

2.  Bot.  Yar.  of  orpine. 


or'plne  (6r'pTn),  n.  [F.  orpin  a  kind  of  stonecrop  ;  —  so 
called  from  the  yellow  blossoms  of  a  common  species  ( Se - 
dum  acre).  See  orpiment.]  A  species  of  stonecrop  ( Se - 
dum  lelephium)  with  fleshy  leaves  and  pink  or  purple 
flowers.  It  is  native  in  Europe,  but  is  often  cultivated  and 
occasionally  naturalized  in  the  United  States.  Also  called 
live-forever.  It  was  formerly  used  as  a  vulnerary, 
or'rer-y  (5r'er-i),  n.  ;  pi.  -eries  (-Tz).  [After  the  Earl  of 
Orrery.]  An  apparatus  which  illustrates  the  relative  mo¬ 
tions  of  bodies  in  the  solar  system  by  rotation  and  revolu¬ 
tion  of  balls  moved  by  wheelwork. 

or'ris  (-Is),  n.  [Prob.  corrupt,  fr.  ireos  iris.  Cf.  ireos.]  The 
Florentine  iris  (Iris  Jlorentina),  or  its  fragrant  rootstock, 
or'ris  (5r'is),  n.  [Contr.  fr.  orfrays,  or  fr.  arras.]  1.  Gold 
or  silver  lace,  or  braid,  in  any  of  various  patterns. 

2.  An  upholstery  gimp  or  galloon  of  any  of  various  sorts, 
orris  pattern.  A  peculiar  pattern  in  w  hich  gold  or  silver 
lace  is  worked  5  esp.,  one  with  edges  ornamented  with 
equidistant  conical  figures,  with  spots  between  them, 
orris  root.  The  fragrant  rootstock  of  any  of  several  Eu¬ 
ropean  irises,  esp.  the  Florentine  iris,  the  German  iris,  and 
Iris  pallida.  It  is  used  pulverized  in  perfumery  and  med¬ 
icine,  and  is  the  principal  ingredient  of  sachet  pow  der. 
Orr’s  White  (6rz).  A  white  pigment  consisting  of  an  inti¬ 
mate  mixture  of  zinc  sulphide,  barium  sulphate,  and  zinc 
oxide.  It  has  good  body  and  does  not  blacken, 
or'sel-late  (or's2-lat),  n.  A  salt  or  ester  of  orsellic  acid, 
or  sei-lin'ic  (-lTn'Tk),  a.  [From  F.  orseiil *  archil.  S*' 
archil.]  Chem.  Designating,  or  pertaini  ig  to,  **  crystal¬ 
line  acid,  C6H2CH3(0H)2C02H,  found,  chiefly  in  comoma- 
tion,  in  certain  lichens.  It  is  a  dihydroxy  toluic  acid, 
ort  (Ort),  n. ;  pi.  orts  (6rts).  [Akin  to  LG.  ort,  oriels , 
remnants  of  food,  refuse,  OFries.  ort,  OD.  oorete ,  ooraete  ; 
prob.  from  the  same  prefix  as  in  E.  ordeal  -j-  a  word  akin 
to  eat.]  A  morsel  left  at  a  meal ;  a  fragment ;  refuse  ;  — 
commonly  in  pi.  Now  Rare  or  Archaic.  Milton. 

Let  him  have  time  a  beggar’s  orts  to  crave.  Shak. 
Or-tal'i-daB  (5r-t21'T-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  opTaAi?, 
■1609,  young  bird,  young  animal.]  Zodl.  A  family  of 
acalyptrate  Diptera.  It  comprises  numerous  robust  flies 
with  usually  spotted  or  banded  wings  and  frequently  with  metal¬ 
lic  colors,  whose  larva  feed  on  decaying  vegetable  matter.  The 
typical  genus  is  Or'ta^lis  (dr'ta-lYs).  —  or-tal'id  (5r-tttl'ld  ;  6r'- 
ta-lTd),  a.  n.  —  or  ta-lid'i-an  (br^d-lYd'Y-dn),  n. 

Or'ta-lis  (6r'td-lts),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  opraAt?  young  bird.] 
Zodl.  A  genus  of  guans  including  the  Texan  cliaclialaca 
and  numerous  Central  and  South  American  species, 
or'thi  an  (6r'thT-an),  a.  [Gr.  opflto?  steep,  high-pitched, 
fr.  opOos  straight.]  Anc.  Gr.  Music.  Designating  a  style 
of  singing,  or  a  tune,  characterized  by  high  pitch. 

Or'this  (fir'thTs),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  6p0o<; straight.]  Paleon. 
An  extinct  genus  of  articulate  Bra- 
chiopoda,  abundant  in  the  Paleozoic. 

It  is  the  type  of  a  family,  Or'thi-daB 
(6r'thT-de).—  or'thid  (-thid),  n. 
or'Ulite  (Sr'thit),  n.  [Gr.  op06<; 
straight.]  Min.  Allanite,  esp.  when 
occurring  in  slender  prismatic  crys¬ 
tals.  —  or-thit'ic  (5r-thTt'Tk),  a. 
or'tho-  (br'tho-).  [Gr.  op0o?  straight ;  Orthis  (O.  —  submenus 
akin  to  Skr.  urdhva  upright,  vrdh  to  Plat  yst  rophia— 
grow,  to  cause  to  grow.]  1.  Acorn-  <s) 

bining  form  signifying  straight,  right ,  upright ,  correct ,  regu¬ 
lar  ;  as,  orlhodromy,  arMadiagonal,  orthodox,  orthographic. 
2.  Chem.  A  prefix  (also  used  adjectively,  ortho),  em¬ 
ployed  :  a  In  naming  certain  higher  forms  of  hydration, 
esp.  in  the  case  of  acids.  Thus,  orMophosphoric  acid, 
OP(OH)3,  is  distinguished  from  wiefaphosphoric  acid, 
02P(OH),  and  orthoiormic  acid,  HC(OH)3,  from  ordinary 
formic  acid,  HCO(OH).  b  In  naming  certain  benzene  deriv¬ 
atives  ;  as,  aWAaxylene,  ortho  position.  See  benzene  nu¬ 
cleus. 

or  tlio-car-bon'ic  (-kar-bon'Tk),  a.  [ortho-  -f-  carbonic.] 
Chem.  Designating,  or  pertaining  to,  a  hypothetical  acid, 
C(OH)4,  known  in  the  form  of  its  esters,  which  are  prepared 
by  the  action  of  chloropicrin  on  alcoholates.  The  ethyl 
ester,  or  orthocarbonic  ether,  C(OCoHB)4,  is  a  liquid  having 
a  pleasant  odor  and  boiling  at  158-159'-’  C. 

Or'tho-car'pus  (-kar'pas),  n.  [NL.;  ortho-  Gr.  Kapn 69 
fruit.]  Bot.  A  genus  of  American  scrophulariaceous 
herbs  with  alternate  leaves  and  bracted  spikes  of  flowers, 
the  4-cleft  calyx  and  bilabiate  corolla  both  tubular,  the 
lower  lip  of  the  corolla  with  three  inflated  pouches.  The 
species  are  mostly  Californian,  being  known  as  owl's 
clover.  The  flowers  are  often  showy,  red,  yellow,  or  white, 
or'tho-cen'ter,  or  -cen'tre  (Sr'tho-sSn'ter),  n.  [ortho-  -f- 
center.]  Geom.  The  common  intersection  of  the  three 
altitudes  of  a  triangle. 


th«5-s6r/  ;  Qr-nY'thO-),  n.  —  or  ni- 
tho-sau'ri-anGsQ'rY-dn),  a.  \  n. 
Or'ni-tho-scel'i-da  (-sSl'Y-da), 
n.  pi.  [NL.  ;  ornitho-  -1-  Gr. 
axe A09  a  leg.]  Syn.  of  D 1. no- 
sac  ri  a.  —  or'ni-tho-scel'i-dan 
(-d<7n),  a. 

or  ni  thos'eo-py  (d^nY-thbs'- 
k6-pY),  n.  [ornitho-  4-  -scopi/ : 
cf.  Or.  opuLGoaKonla  divina¬ 
tion  from  birds.]  Ornithoman- 
cy  ;  augury.  —  or'ni-thos'co- 
plst  (-pYstY,  n. 

oUni-thot'o-my  (-thCt'o-mY),  n. 
[ ornitho -  -f-  -tom)/.]  The  anat¬ 
omy  or  dissection  of  birds.  — 
or  ni-tho-tom'i-cal  ( -tho-tbm'Y- 
ktfl),  a.  —  oYni-thot'o-mist 
(-thrtt'S-mYst),  11. 
or  ni-thot'ro-phy  C-th5t'rC-fY), 
n.  [ornitho-  -f-  -tro/ihy.  1  A  place 
where  birds  are  fed.  flare. 
Or'nl-thu'rsB  (6r/nt-thQ/'re),  n. 
pi.  [NL.  ;  oi'vitho-  -f  Gr.  ovpa 
tail.]  Zobl.  An  abandoned  pri¬ 
mary  division  of  birds  inelud- 
intr  all  except  Archseoplrryx 
(cf.  SauruRzE).  —  or'ni-thu'- 
rous  (-rus),  a. 

or'no-man-cy,  n.  [Irreg.  fr.  op- 
vi<;  bird  -I-  - mancy .]  Ornitho- 
mancy.  Obs. 

o'ro-a'nal,  a.  [L.  os±oris,  mouth 
-f  anal.]  Zobl.  Functioning 
both  as  mouth  and  anus, 
o'ro-ban'che-ous  (d'rfi-ba.p'^f- 
U8),  a.  Bot.  Orobanchaceous.  R. 
Oro-chon'  (br'i's-kHn'),  w.  One 
of  a  Tungus  tribe  dwelling  near 
the  mouth  of  the  Amur.  See 
Tungus. 


or/o  loge.  *}*  HOROLOGE, 
o-rol'o-gy.  *i*  horolooy. 
O-ro'mo(n-ro'mo),  n.  =  Galla. 
Or'o-na'im( br'O-na^Ym)./).  Bib. 
o  To-na^al  (o/ro-na'zdd).  Less 
correct  var.  of  orinasal. 
oronge.  orange. 
o  ro-no'co  (O'rfs-no'ko  ;  201),  o/- 
ro-noo'ko  (-noo'ko),  n.  A  va¬ 
riety  of  tobacco.  _ 
orophar'ynx  (o'ro-fftr'Yqks), 
n.  [L.  os,  oris,  mouth  4-  E. 
pharynx.]  Anat.  The  lower 
part  of  the  nhurynx,  which  is 
continuous  with  the  mouth  and 
can  be  seen  by  direct  vision.  — 
o'ro-pha  ryn'ge  al  (-fd-rYn'jf- 
(t\  ;  -fSr'Yn-je'al),  a. 

0-ro'ya  fe'ver  (O-ro'ya).  [From 
Oroya ,  Peru.]  Med.  Verrugas 
as  seen  in  the  Andes._ 
i|  o'ro  y  pla'ta  (o'ro  e  plii'tii). 
[Sp.l  Gold  and  silver  ;  —  motto 
of  Montana. 

orp  (5rp),  v.  i.  [Cf.  Icel.  varjm, 
verpa  to  throw,  andvarpa  to 
Rob,  sigh.]  To  fret;  to  weep.  Scot. 
Or'pah  (or'pa),  n.  Bib.  Daugh¬ 
ter-in-law  of  Naomi,  in  the  storv 
of  Ruth,  who  remained  in  Moah 
when  Naomi  and  Ruth  went  to 
Bethlehem.  Ruth  i.  15. 

or'ped,  a.  [AS.]  Strong  :  val¬ 
iant  ;  fierce  ;  brave.— or'ped-ly, 
adv.  —  or'ped-ness,  n.  All  Ohs. 
or'ped  ship,  n.  OrpedneeR.  Obs. 
or'pe-ment.  +  orpiment. 
or'pha-line.  +  orphelin. 
orphan  chamber.  Roman  Dutch 
Lair.  The  chamber  or  court 
having  jurisdiction  over  minors, 
wills,  etc.,  and  presided  over  by 
the  orphan  master. 


or'phan-cy  ( or'frtn-sY ),  n.  Or¬ 

phanhood  Rare.  [-DOM.I 

or'phan-dom  (-dum),  11.  See| 
or'phan-et,  n.  A  little  orphan. 
Obs  [-ism.I 

or'phan-ism  (-Yz’m),  n.  See| 
or-phan'i-ty,  n.  JOF.  orphanite, 
or  j>L.  orphamtas.]  Orphan¬ 
hood.  Obs.  [  Rare.  I 

or'phan-ize,  v.  t.  To  orphan. | 
or'phan-ot'ro-phism  (dr'fdn- 
Ot'ro-fYz’m),  w.  The  care  and 
support  of  orphans.  Obs. 
or'phan-ot'ro-phy  (-fY),  n.  [L. 
orphanotroph ium,  Gr.  op^o.uo- 
Tpo<f>eicv  ;  op<}>av6g  an  orphan 
4-  TpeV/ietp  to  feed,  bring  up.J 
Obs.  1.  A  hospital  for  orphans. 
2.  Act  of  supporting  orphans, 
or'phan-ry  (6r'fdn-rY),  n.  An 
orphanage.  Rare,  [probate. I 
or'phans’  court  (Sr'fdnz).  See| 
or'phan-ship,  n.  Sec -ship. 
or'phant.  Obs.  or  dial.  var.  of 
ORPH  [or  /?.| 

or'phan-y,  n. Orphanhood.  06s.| 
or-pha'ri-on  (Br-fa'rY-Sn  ;  115), 
11.  [Orpheus  +  Avion.  Or/.  E. 
1).]  Music.  An  old  instrument 
of  the  lute  or  cittern  kind,  hav¬ 
ing  six  to  nine  pairs  of  metal 
strings  played  with  a  plectrum, 
orphe,  71.  [L.  orphus,  Gr.  op- 
$09.  Cf.  okf.]  A  kind  of  sea 
fish.  Obs. 

Or'phe  1st,  n.  =  Orphic. 
or'phe-lin  (dr'ff-lYn),  n.  if  a. 
[F.  orjthelin.  See  orphan.] 

Orphan.  Obs.  [06s.| 

or'phe-nin,  n.  [OF.l  Orphan. | 
or'phe-on-ist  (-on-Yst),  n.  [F.  or- 


)>h<?oniste.]  A  member  of  an  or- 
phton,  or  French  choral  society, 
or  phe-o're-on  (-o'rf-bn),  or-- 
phe-ri'an  (-ri'dn).  Vars.  of  or- 
1*H  a  K  ION. 

Or'phic  (6r'fYk),  n.  An  adher¬ 
ent  of  Orphism  ;  also,  an  Orphic 
hymn. 

Or'phi-cal  (-fT-kal),  a.  Orphic. 
—  Or'phi-cal-ly,  adw  [phism.l 
Or'phi-cism  (-sYz’m),  n.  Or-| 
or'phol  (or'fol;  -fbl),  n.  Pharm. 
A  compound  of  beta  naphthol 
with  bismuth,  in  the  form  of  a 
neutral,  tasteless  powder.  It  is 
used  as  an  intestinal  antiseptic. 
Or'ping-ton  (6r'pYng-tun),  n. 
[From  Orpinqton,  Kent  County, 
England.]  One  of  a  breed  of 
large  deeji-breusted  domestic 
fowls  originating  in  England 
through  crossing  Langshans 
with  other  breeds.  They  have 
Bingle  combs  and  short  uufeath- 
erea  legs. 

orp'ment.  +  orpiment. 
orque.  +  orc. 

oura  (fir'd),  a.  Odd;  not 
matched  ;  occasional  ;  unem¬ 
ployed  ;  petty  ;  paltry.  Scot. 
or'rach.  t  orach. 
or'rath,  a.  [ME.  &  AS.  or- with¬ 
out  (orig.  out  ;  cf.  ordeal)  -f- 
ME.  rath  counsel,  of  Scand. 
origin  ;  cf.  Icel.  ra&  counsel ; 
akin  to  E.  rede.]  Perplexed. 
Obs.  -  or'rath-ness,  7?.  Obs. 
orrellette.  d*  oreillet. 
or'rest.  n.  [Cf.  Icel.  orrosta 
battle.  See2d  earnest.]  Con¬ 
flict  ;  combat.  Obs. 
or'rhoid  (fir'oid),  a.  [Gr.  oppo?, 


opo9,  whey,  serum  -f  -out.] 
Med.  Serous. 

or'rho-ther'a-py  (fir'fi-thfir'a- 
pY),  71.  [Gr.  oppo9,  opo9,  whey, 
serum  -(-  therapy.)  Med  = 
SERUM  THERAPY. 

orrible.  d*  horrible. 

or' rice.  V'ar.  of  orris. 

or'ris.  d*  arras. 

orris  oil.  See  oil.  Table  /. 

orris  pea  Med.  An  issue  pea 

made  from  orris  root. 

orrour.  d*  horror. 

or'row.  Var.  of  orra.  Scot. 

ors.  d*  HORSE,  OURS. 

orse.  d*  horse. 

orse  Dial.  Eng.  var.  of  osse. 

orsnde.  or'se-due.  or'se-dew,  n 

Dutch  1  oil.  Obs. 

or-seille'  (fir-sal';  F.  fiU- 

sfi'y '),  71.  [F.l  Archil.  [ple  I 

orseille  purple.  =  French  pur-| 

or-seil'lin  (fir-sal'Yn),  v.  [See 

ORSELLIC. J  =  FAST  RED  A. 

or-selle'  (fir-sfil'),  n.  [Cf.  F. 

orseille ,  E.  archil.)  Archil. 

or'sel-le'sic  (fir's^-le'sYk),  a. 

Orsellinic. 

or-sel'lic  (fir-sfil'Yk),  a.  [See 
ORSELLINIC.]  Chem.  a  =  LEC- 
ANORIC.  b  =  ORSELLINIC. 
or-sel'li-nate  (-Y-nat),  n.  Chem. 
A  salt  or  ester  of  orsellinic  acid, 
or'si-due,  v.  d*  orsede. 
Or-si'no  (6r-se'no),  11.  Duke 
of  Illyria  in  Shakespeare’s 
“  Twelfth  Night.”  See  Viola. 
Or'son  (6r's’n ),  n.  [F.  ourson  lit¬ 
tle  bear,  ours  bear.fr.  L.  U7'su,«.] 
See  Valentine,  7?.,  3. 

||  Or'szag-gyii'l^s  (dr'sag-dyii'- 
lis),  71.  I  Hung.,  fr.  orszdg  state, 


country  -f-  qyiiies  assembly.] 

Hunyary.  See  legislature,  1. 
ort  (drt),  71.  [Dan.  &  Sw.]  See 

WEIGHT. 

ort  (Qrt ;  ot),  r.  t.  [See  ort  ref¬ 
use]  To  eject ;  to  select.  Scot, 
if  Dial.  Eng.  [d*  ortolan.  I 
or'ta-lan,  or'ta-lon,  or'te-lan.  I 
Ortha-go-ris'cuB  (fir^hd-gfi- 
rYs'kds),  11.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  cpOa- 
yopi(TKO<s  a  sucking  pig.]  Zool 
Syn.  of  Mola. 

or'thal  (or'thdl),  a.  [Gr.  bpOos 
straight.]  Having  a  direct  or 
vertical  motion  Cf.  pai.inal. 
or-than  ti-mon'ic  (fir-thfin'tt- 
mfin'lk).  Viir.  of  orthoanti- 

MONIC.  See  ANTIMONIC  ACID. 

or-thax'i-al  (fir-th&k'sY-dl),  a. 
[ortho-  axial.]  Zobl.  Des¬ 
ignating  a  caudal  fin  with  a 
straight  vertebral  axis. 
Or'the-ris  (6r'thP-rYs),  n.  See 
Mulvaney,  Terence 
or'thic  (Sr'thYk),  a.  IGr.  opOoq 
straight.]  =  okthoclastic. 
or'tho-an^i  mon'ic,  a.  See 

ANTIMONIC  ACID.  [ACID.] 

or/tho-ar-8en'ic,o.See  arsenic  I 
or'tho-ax'is, [ortho-  -f-  axis.] 
=  orthodiaoonal. 
or^ho-bo'Yate.  11.  A  salt  or  ester 
of  orthoboric  acid.  [acid. I 
or  tho-bo'ric,  a.  See  boric | 
or'tho-bou'li-a  (-boo'lY-d),  n. 
[Gr.  bpOofiovhia  right  counsel.] 
Act  ot  willing  the  good, 
ortho-brachy-ce-phal'ic,  a. 
Cranial.  Being  both  orthoce- 
phnlic  and  bracnycephalic. 
or'tho-car'pous,  a.  [ ortho -  + 


food,  foot ;  out,  oil ;  chair  ;  go  ;  sing,  iijk  ;  then,  thin ;  nature,  verdure  (250) ;  K  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144) ;  hoN ;  yet ;  zh_z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Guide. 
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ORTHOTONUS 


or'UK>-ce-phal'ic(6r'tho-se-fSl'Yk)  )  a.  [ortho-  cephalic, 
or  tho  ceph'a  lous  (-sSf'a-lus)  )  cephalous.]  Cranium, 
Having  the  relation  of  the  height  to  the  length  or  breadth 
of  the  skull  medium.  —  or'tho-ceph'a-ly  (-sgf'a-lY),  n. 
Or-thoc'er-as  (5r-th5s'er-Ss),  n.  [NL. ;  ortho-  -f  Gr. 
a  horn.]  Paleon.  A  genus  of  extinct  tetrabranchiate 
cephalopoda  having  a  long,  nearly  or  quite  straight,  ta¬ 
pering,  almost  smooth  and  inany-cbambered,  shell.  There 


Orthoceras  (0.  duseri ),  reduced. 


are  many  species,  ranging  from  the  Silurian  to  the  Trias- 
sic.  It  is  tne  type  of  a  family,  Ortho-ce-rat'l-dao  (Sr'tho- 
se-rSt'Y-de).  —  or  thoc'er  an  (or-th5s'£r-dn),  a.  —  or  tho- 
cer'a  toid  (Qraho-sSr'd-toid),  a. 

or  tho  chro  mat'ic  (6r'tho-kro-m5t'Yk),  a.  [ortho-  -J- 
chromatic .]  Photog.  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  producing,  tone 
values  (of  light  and  shade)  in  a  photograph  corresponding 
to  the  tones  of  nature,  the  effect  being  produced  by  sub¬ 
duing  the  relatively  great  sensitiveness  of  the  photographic 
film  for  violet  and  blue  light,  as  by  the  use  of  an  absorbent 
dye.  —  or  tho-chro'ma-tism  (  kro'md-tTz'm),  7i. 
or'tho-chro'ma-tlze  (Sr'tho-kro'ma-tiz),  v.  t. ;  -tized 
(-tizd) ;  -tiz'ing  (-tiz'Yng).  To  render  orthocliromatic. 
or'tho  clase  (dr'tljo-klas  ;  -klaz  ;  277),  n.  [or/ho-  -f  Gr. 
«Adv  to  break.]  Min.  Common  or  potash  feldspar,  usually 
colorless  to  white,  cream-yellow,  or  flesh-red.  It  is  mono¬ 
clinic  and  orthoclastic.  Sodium  is  often  present,  replacing 
the  potassium  in  part.  H.,6.  Sp. gr.,  2.57.  See  feldspar. 
Or' tho- Cl  as 'tic  (-klSs'tYk),  a.  Cryst.  Cleaving  in  direc¬ 
tions  at  right  angles  to  each  other ;  —  said  esp.  of  the 
monoclinic  feldspars. 

or'tho-di-ag'o-nal  (-di-Xg'o-nal),  //.  Cryst.  The  diagonal 
or  lateral  axis  in  the  monoclinic  system  which  is  at  right 
angles  with  the  vertical  axis.  — or  tho-di-ag'0-nal,  a. 
or  tho  don'ti  a  (-dSn'shY-a),  n.  [NL.  ;  ortho -  -f-  -odont.] 
That  branch  of  dentistry  treating  of  irregularity  of  the 
teeth  ;  dental  orthopedics.  —  ortho-don'tist  (-tYst),  n. 
or'tho  dos  (6r'tlio-d5ks),  a.  [L.  orthodoxus ,  Gr.  op0d5o£o?  ; 
6p0o<;  right,  true  -{-  &6$a  opinion,  Sokclv  to  think,  seem  : 
cf.  F.  orthodoxe.  See  ortho-;  dogma.]  1.  Sound  in  opin¬ 
ion  or  doctrine,  esp.  in  religious  doctrine  ;  hence,  holding 
the  Christian  faith  as  formulated  in  the  great  church 
creeds  and  confessions ;  —  opposed  to  heretical  and  heteio- 
dox  ;  as,  an  orthodox  Christian.  Specif,  [cap.],  of,  per¬ 
taining  to,  or  designating,  the  Eastern  Church.  The  ap¬ 
plication  of  the  term  orthodox  differs.  The  Eastern  Church 
early  assumed  the  epithet  “  Orthodox  ”  as  a  part  of  its  title, 
and  it  became  the  specific  epithet  of  that  Church,  which 
regards  all  other  bodies  of  Christians  as  more  or  less  het¬ 
erodox.  The  Protestant  churches  are  held  by  the  Rom.an 
Catholic  Church  to  be  not  orthodox  in  many  points.  In 
the  United  States  orthodox  is  frequently  applied  to  those 
who  hold  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  as  distinguished  from 
those  who  reject  itx  as  the  Trinitarian  Congregational 
churches,  in  distinction  from  the  Unitarian.  The  conserv¬ 
ative  Friends,  as  distinguished  from  the  “  liberal,”  or 
Hicksite,  Friends,  are  called  orthodox. 

2  According  to,  or  congruous  with,  the  doctrines  of  Scrip¬ 
ture  as  interpreted  in  some  standard,  as  the  creed  of  a 
church,  the  decree  of  a  council,  or  the  like  ;  as,  an  orthodox 
opinion,  book,  etc. 

3.  Approved  ;  conventional ;  as,  an  oi'thodox  greeting. 
Orthodox  Church  in  Austria-Hungary.  See  Eastern  Church. 
—  0.  Eastern  Church.  See  Eastern  Church.  —  o.  economist,  a 

Solitical  economist  of  the  classical  school.  —  0.  Friends, 
ee  Friend,  n .,  6. 

or'tho  dox,  n.  One  that  is  orthodox, 
or'tho-dox  y  (-dSk'sY),  n.  ;  pi.  -doxies  (-sTz).  [Gr.  opOo&o£ia. 
See  orthodox.]  Orthodox  character  or  quality  ;  orthodox 
belief,  practice,  or  the  like  ;  —  opposed  to  heterodoxy  or 
to  heresy.  Also,  that  which  is  orthodox, 
or'tho  ep'ic  (-Sp'Yk)  |  a.  Pertaining  or  relating  to  or- 
OT'thO  ep'i-cal  (-Y-kfil)  i  tlioepy,  or  correct  pronunciation. 
—  or'tho-ep'l-cal-ly,  adv. 

or'tho-e  pist  (6r'tho-e-pYst ;  5r-tho'- ;  see  orthoepy),  n. 
One  skilled  in  orthoepy.  —  or'tho-e-pis'tic  (-pTs'tTk),  a. 
Or'tho  ©-py  (8r'tho-e-pT ;  5r-th5'e-pT;  277  :  see  note  below),  n. 
[Gr.  opQodneia  ;  cpOos  right  -j-  en-os  a  word.  See  ortho-  ; 
hpic. ]  a  The  art  of  uttering  words  correctly  ;  correct  or 
accepted  pronunciation  of  words,  b  That  part  of  grammar 
which  treats  of  pronunciation  ;  phonology. 

The  dictionaries  from  Walker  (c.  1800)  have  nearly 
all  preferred  orffho-e-py ,  but  the  accentuation  or-tho'e-py 
is  perhaps  more  usual  in  actual  present  good  usage, 
or'tho- gen'e  sis  (6r'tho-jSn'e-sis),  n.  [NL.  ;  ortho-  -f- 
-genesis.]  Biol.  Variation  which  in  successive  generations 
of  an  organism  follows  some  particular  line,  resulting  in 
the  evolution  of  some  new  type  irrespective  of  the  effect  of 
natural  selection  or  other  external  factor ;  determinate 
variation  or  evolution.  —  or'tho-ge  net'ic  (-je-ugt'Tk),  a. 
or'thog -nath'ic  (6r'th5g-n5th'Yk)  I  a.  [ortho-  -f-  Gr. 
or-thog'na-thous  (5r-th5g'nd-thas)  1  yvaOo<;  jaw.]  Cra¬ 
niom.  Having  the  front  of  the  head,  or  the  skull,  nearly 
perpendicular.  See  gnathic  index,  Cit.  —  or-thog'na- 
thism  (5r-th5g'nd-thTz’m),  or  thog'na-thy  (-na-thY),  n. 


The  Greek  face  is  distinctively  orihognathous  —  that  is  to  say, 
with  a  vertical  profile,  the  lower  parts  of  the  face  being  neither 
projecting  nor  prominent.  W.  Z.  Ripley. 

or'tho-gon  (6r'th$-g5u),  n.  [ortho-  -f-  Gr.  ytopiu  angle  :  cf. 

F.  orthogone ,  a.]  Geom.  A  rectangular  figure. 
or-thog'6-nal  (5r-th5g'6-nfil),  a.  [Cf.  F.  rndhogonal.] 
Right-angled  ;  rectangular  ;  as,  an  orthogonal  intersection 
of  one  curve  with  another.  —  or-thog'o  nal  ly,  adv. 
orthogonal  complexes,  or  complexes  in  involution,  complexes 
that  contain  each  the  conjugates  of  its  lines  w  ith  respect 
to  the  other.  —  o.  component,  Astron.,  the  disturbing  force 
which  tends  to  draw  the  moving  body  out  of  the  plane  of 
its  orbit.  —  o.  projection.  =  orthographic  projection.  —  o. 
substitution  or  transformation.  Math .,  a  system  of  linear  sub¬ 
stitutions  whose  determinant  is  unity  and  by  which  the 
sum  of  the  squared  variables  is  unchanged.  It  transforms 
one  system  of  rectangular  coordinates  to  another, 
or'tho-graph  (8r'tho-graf),  n.  [ortho-  -graph.]  Arch. 
An  orthographic  projection,  sometimes  partly  in  section, 
esp.  of  a  building, 
or-thog'ra  pher  (5r-th5g'rd-fer),  n.  One  versed  in  orthog¬ 
raphy  ;  one  who  spells  correctly. 


a.  [Cf.  F.  orthogra¬ 
ph  igue,  L.  orthogra- 


Orthographic  Projection 
graphic.]  1.  Art  of  writ- 


or'tho-graph'ic  (Sr'th.VgrSf'Yk) 
or'tho-graph'l  cal  (  Y-kal) 

phus,  Gr.  opB  ypi<f>o<;.]  1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  orthography; 
also,  correct  in  spelling  ;  as,  orthographical  rules. 

2.  Geom.  Of  or  pertaining  to  right  lines  or  angles, 
orthographic  projection,  projection  in  w  hich  the  projecting 
lines  are  perpendicular 
to  the  plane  of  projec¬ 
tion. 

or  thog'ra  phist  (5  r  - 

thbg'rd-fist),  n.  An  or- 
thographer. 

or-thog'ra  phize  (-fiz), 
v.  t.  <£•  i. ;  or-thog'ra- 
phized  (-flzd);  or-thog'- 
ra-phiz'ing  (-flz'Yng). 

To  spell  correctly  or  ac¬ 
cording  to  usage  ;  to  cor¬ 
rect  in  regard  to  spell¬ 
ing  ;  to  spell, 
or  thog'ra  phy  (  fY),  n. 

[ME.  ortographie,  OF. 
ortographie ,  L.  ortho- 
graphia, Gr.  optfoypa^ia, 
fr.  bp06ypcuf)o<;  writing 
correctly  ;  cp0o<;  right  -f- 
ypa<}>€Lv  to  write.  See  ortho- 
ing  words  with  the  proper  letters,  according  to  standard 
usage ;  correct  spelling  ;  also,  mode  of  spelling  ;  as,  vicious 
orthography. 

When  spellin^  . .  .  ...... _ 

hardened  into  orthogi'aphy.  Earle. 

2.  The  part  of  grammar  which  treats  of  the  letters  and  of 
the  art  of  spelling. 

3.  A  drawing  in  correct  projection,  esp.  an  elevation  or  a 
vertical  section. 

or-thol'o-gy  (5r-th51'o-jY),  n.  [Gr.  bpOohoyla  ;  op06<:  right 
+  Aoyo*  speech.]  Art  of  using  words  correctly.  —  or- 
thol'o  ger  (-jer),  or'tho-lo'gi-an  (6r'tho-lo'jY-fin),  n.— 
or  tllO-lOg'l-cal  (6r'th6-15j'T-kal),  a. 
or  tho-met'ric  (6r'tho-mSt'rYk),  a.  [See  ortho-  ;  -metric.] 
Cryst.  Having  the  axes  at  right  angles  to  one  another  ;  — 
said  of  crystals  or  crystalline  forms, 
or'tho-mor'phlc  (-mbr'fYk),  a.  [ortho-  -f-  - morphic .]  Geom. 
Conserving  the  shape  of  the  infinitesimal  parts,  or  the  sizes 
of  all  the  angles  made  by  intersecting  lines ;  hence,  con¬ 
serving  the  elementary  triangles  similar  to  their  originals, 
though  changed  unequally  in  size  from  point  to  point ;  — 
said  of  a  conformal  representation  of  one  surface  on  an¬ 
other.  See  CONFORMAL. 

or  tho-pe'dl-a,  or'tho  P®'di-a  (-pe'dY-d),  n.  [NL.]  Or¬ 
thopedics. 

or'tho-pe'dic,  or'tho-pae'dic  (-pe'dYk  ;  -ped'Yk),  a.  Med. 

Pertaining  or  relating  to,  or  employed  in,  orthopedics, 
or  tho-pe'dics.  or  tho-paB'dlcs  i  -pe'dYks),  n.  [ortho-  -f 
Gr.  ttcus,  ttguSck,  a  child.]  Med.  Correction  or  preven¬ 
tion  of  deformities  in  children,  or  in  persons  of  any  age. 
or  tho-pe'dist.  or  tho-pae'dlst  (dr'tho-pe'dlst ;  5r-th5p'e- 
dYst),  7i.  Med.  One  who  practices  orthopedics, 
or'tho-pho'ri  a  (6r'tho-fo'rY-d  ;  201),  n.  [NL.  See  ortho-  ; 
-phorous.]  Med.  Normal  parallelism  of  the  visual  axes, 
or  tho-phos'phate  (-fbs'fat),  n.  Chem.  A  salt  or  ester  of 
orthophosphor ic  acid, 
or  tho-phos-phor'ic  (  f5s-f5r'Yk),  a.  [ortho-  +  phosphoric.'] 
Chem.  Pertaining  to  or  designating  ordinary  phosphoric 
acid,  H3PO4 ;  —  distinguished  from  melaphosphoric ,  etc. 
See  ortho-,  2  a,  and  phosphoric  acid. 
or'tho- pliyre  (or'tho-fir),  71.  [o/Moclase  -f  -phyre.']  Petrog. 
A  feldspathic  porphyry  consisting  of  a  compact  ground- 
mass  of  alkalie  feldspar  with  embedded  crystals,  chiefly  of 
orthoclase.  It  occurs  in  intrusions  such  as  dikes,  sheets, 
etc.  —  or  tho-phy'ric  (-fi'rYk),  a. 

or  tho-pin'a-coid  (-pYn'd-koid),  n.  [ortho-  -f  pinacoid .] 
Cryst.  A  form  in  the  monocliuic  system  consisting  of  the 
two  planes  which  are  parallel  to  the  vertical  and  ortho- 
diagonal  axes.  — or  tho-pin  a-coi'dal  (-koi'dal),  a. 


or'tho-pla  sy  (6r'th$-pla'sY),  n.  [ortho-  -f-  - plasy .]  Biol. 
The  operation  of  organic  selection  as  a  factor  in  deter¬ 
minate  or  orthogenetic  evolution.  See  organic  selection. 
or'thop  nce'a,  or  thop-ne'a  (8r'th5p-ne'd),  n.  [L.  orthop- 
noea ,  Gr.  opO onvoLa  ;  straight,  right  -f-  nveiv  to 

breathe.]  Med.  A  morbid  condition  in  which  respiration 
can  be  performed  only  in  an  erect  posture, 
or  thop  nce'ic,  or  thop  ne'ic  (-Yk),  a.  Med.  Pert,  to,  or 
affected  writh,  orthopneea.  —  71.  An  ortliopnceic  person. 
Or-thop'0-da  (5r-th5p'$-dri),  71.  pi.  [NL.;  ortho-  -j-  - poda .] 
Paleon.  An  order  of  large  herbivorous  dinosaurs  having  a 
toothless  predentary  bone,  the  hind  limbs  larger  than  the 
fore,  and  pubic  bones  with  two  branches,  neither  forming 
a  symphysis  with  its  fellow'.  It  includes  the  Stegosauria 
and  Ornithopoda.  —  or'tho  pod,  a.  it*n. 
or'tho-prax  y  (8r'tho-pr5k'sY),  n.  [ortho-  -f-  Gr.  npa£  19  a 
doing.]  1.  Right  action  or  practice.  Rare. 

2.  Med.  The  treatment  of  deformities  in  the  human  body 
by  mechanical  appliances  ;  orthopedic  surgery, 
or-thop'ter  (5r-th5p'ter),  7 1.  [F.  orthoptere ;  Gr.  6p0o$ 

straight  -{-  n repor  wing.]  Aeronautics.  A  flying  machine 
propelled  by  flapping  of  wings ;  a  mechanical  bird. 
Or-thop'ter  a  (-ter-d),  n.  pi.  [NL.  ;  oidho-  -f-  Gr.  mepov 
feather,  wing.]  Z06I.  A11  order  of  insects  comprising 
the  grasshoppers,  locusts,  crickets,  cockroaches,  Mantidir, 
Phasmidae,  and  in  some  classifications  the  earwigs.  Their 
mouth  parts  are  fitted  for  biting,  and  there  are  typically 
two  pairs  of  wings,  of  which  the  first  pair  are  cornu  *  ua 
and  serve  merely  as  a  protection  for  the  thin,  transparent 
second  pair,  which  fold  longitudinally  like  a  fan.  Many 
are  wingless.  The  Orthoptera  undergo  no  metamor¬ 
phosis.  The  group  is  divided  into  two  chief  divisions, 
Cursoria  and  Saltatoria  (which  see).—  or-tllOP'ter-an  (-fin), 
a.  &  n.  —  or  thop'ter  ous  i-ms),  a. 

or-thop'tic  (-tik),  a.  [ortho- optic.]  1.  Med.  Pertain¬ 
ing  to,  characterized  by,  or  securing,  normal  binocular 
vision  ;  as,  orthoptic  exercises,  in  which  the  ocular  muscles 
are  exercised  by  means  of  prisms  or  forced  movements 
of  the  eyes  in  order  to  correct  ocular  deviation. 

2.  Math.  Of  or  pertaining  to  mutually  perpendicular  tan¬ 
gents,  esp.  their  intersection,  the  orthoptic  locus, 
or-thop'tic,  n.  Gun.  An  adjustable  back  sight  for  a  gun 
in  which  the  sighting  disk  slides  in  a  vertical  slot.  The 
sight  carries  a  vernier.  It  is  now  rarely  used, 
or  tho-pyr'a  mid  (6r'tho-pYr'a-mYd),  n.  [ortho-  pyra¬ 
mid.]  C7%yst.  A  pyramid  in  the  monoclinic  system,  lying 
between  the  orthodonies  and  the  zone  of  unit  pyramids, 
or  tho-rhom'bic  (-rbm'bYk),  a.  [ortho-  -j-  rho7nbic.] 
Cinjst.  Pertaining  to  or  designating  the  system  of  crys¬ 
tallization  which  has  three  unequal  axes  at  right  angles 
to  each  other;  trimetric.  See  crystallization. 
Or-thor'rha  pha  (5r-th5r'a-fd),  n.  pi.  [NL.  See  ortho-  ; 
-rhaphy.]  Zool.  A  large  suborder  of  Diptera  in  which  the 
pupa  case  opens  by  a  y-shaped  opening  behind  the  head  or 
by  atransverse  slit  between  the  seventh  and  eighth  abdom¬ 
inal  segments.  It  includes  the  nematocerous  and  many 
of  the  brachycerous  forms.  —  or  thor'rha  phous  (-ffis),  a. 
or'tho-scope  (8r'tho-skop),  n.  [oitho-  -f-  -scope.]  1.  Phys¬ 
iol.  An  instrument  for  examining  the  superficial  portions 
of  the  eye,  esp.  the  iris. 

2.  Photog.  An  orthoscopic  lens, 
or'tho-scop'ic  (-skbp'Yk),  a.  Optics.  Giving  an  image  in 
correct  or  normal  proportions  ;  giving  a  flat  field  of  view  ; 
as,  an  orthoscopic  eyepiece. 

or-thos'ti-chous  (Sr-thbs'tY-kfis),  a.  [See  orthostichy.] 
In  phyllotaxy,  straight-ranked  ;  arranged  in  vertical  ranks, 
or-thos'ti  chy  (5r-th5s'tY-kY ;  Sr'tho-stYk'Y),  7i.;pl.  -chies 
(-kYz;  -Yz).  [ortho-  -f  Gr.  ctc'xos  row.]  Bot.  In  phyllotaxy, 
a  vertical  line  in  which  lies  a  rank  or  row  of  leaves  or  scales 
on  an  axis,  or  the  arrangement  of  leaves  or  scales  in  such 
lines.  Cf.  parasttchy,  and  see  phyxlotaxis. 
or'tho-style  (6r'tho-stil),  n.  [ortho-  -{-Gr.  orOAov  column.] 
Arch.  An  arrangement  of  columns  in  a  straight  row’,  —  a. 
Of,  pertaining  to,  or  designating,  such  an  arrangement, 
ortho-sym-met'rlc  (-sY-m5t'rYk)  la.  [07'tho-  -j-  smmnet- 
or  tho-sym  met'ri-cal  (-rY-kfil)  j  rio ,  symmetrical.]  a 
Possessing  right-angled  symmetry  ;  —  said  of  a  figure  w  hose 
symmetry  depends  on  a  characteristic  right  angle,  b  = 
orthorhombic.  —  or'tho  sym-met'rl-cal  ly,  adv.  —  or'- 
tho  sym'me-try  (-sim'e-trY),  n. 

or'tho  tom'ic  (-tbm'Yk),  a.  [See  ortho-  ;  -tomy.]  Geom. 
Cutting  at  right  angles.  —  orthotomic  circle,  Geom.,  the 
circle  that  cuts  three  given  circles  at  right  angles.  —  o  co¬ 
ordinates.  See  coordinate,  n .,  2.  —  o.  surfaces,  surfaces  that 
cut  each  other  iu  sets  of  three  everywhere  at  right  angles, 
or-thot'o-my  (5r-th5t'o-mY),  n.  Geom.  The  fact  or  prop¬ 
erty  of  cutting  at  right  angles. 

or'tho-tone  (6r'tho-ton),  a.  [Gr.  opQoTovo<;  with  the  right 
accent ;  6p06?  straight,  right  -j-  rovos  tone,  accent.]  Gr. 
Gram.  Having  or  retaining  an  independent  accent ;  not 
enclitic  or  proclitic  ;  —  said  esp.  of  certain  indefinite  pro¬ 
nouns  and  adverbs  when  used  interrogatively,  which  other¬ 
wise  are  ordinarily  enclitic.  —  n.  An  orthotone  word, 
or'tho-to-ne'sls  (-to-ne'sYs),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  bpOorovrjaK;.] 
Pronunciation  as  an  orthotone. —  0r'th0-t0Il'ik(-t5n'Yk),  a. 
Or-thOt'O-nus  (Sr-thot'o-nas),  n.  [NL.  ;  ortho-  -{-  Gr.  rdi/o? 
tension.]  Med.  Rigid  straightness  of  the  body  in  tetanus. 


- carnous .]  Bot.  Having  straight 
fruit. 

or'tho-cer'a-cone  (dr'thfl-sSr'd- 
k5n),  7j.  Palton.  A  straight 
nautiloid  shell.resembling  those 
of  the  genus  Orthocrras. 
or'tho-cer'a-fcite  (-tTt),  n.  [or- 
tho-  4-  Gr.  Ke'pa?,  -aro?,  a  horn.l 
Paleon.  A  fossil  cephalopoa 
of  Orthoceras  or  allied  genus.  — 
•r'tho-cer'a-tit'ic  (-tlt'iki,  a. 
or" tho- chlo' rite,  n.  Min.  Any 
distinctly  crystalline  form  of 
chlorite,  as  clinochlore  ;  —  op¬ 
posed  to  leptorhlorite. 
or'tho-cou-mar'lc,  a.  See  cou- 

M  A  K  IC. 

or'tho-cy  cle  (dr'thf.-srk'l),  n. 
[ortho-  4-  cycle  )  =  director 

CIRCLE. 

or'tho-di  az'lne.  n.  Also  -In. 
Org.  Chem.  Seo  imagine. 
or'tho-dol  i  cho-ce-phal'ic.  a. 
Craniol.  Being  both  orthoce- 
phalic  and  dolichocephalic, 
or'tho-dome  (Or'thC-dCm),  n. 
Cryst.  See  dome,  6.  —  or'tho-do- 
mat'lc  (-d(*-m&t'Ik),  a. 
or'tho-do'ran,  n.  [Gr.  op^oiu)- 


I  pov.]  Gr.  Antiq  A  measure  of 
about  eight  inches.  Obs. 
j  or'tho-dox'al,  a.  Orthodox. 
—  or  tho-dox-al'i-ty,  n.— or  tho- 
dox'al-ly,  adv.  All  Ohs. 
or'tho-dox-as'ti-cahoi^thS-dSk- 
stts'tl-kal),  a.  [Gr.  opOoSol-a- 
I  arixo?.]  Orthodox.  Obs. 

or  tho-dox'i-an  (-dftk'sY-dn),  n. 
i  An  adherent  of,  or  believer  in, 
j  orthodoxy.  R. 
or  tho-dox'i-cal  (-kal),  a.  Or¬ 
thodox.  Rare.  —  or'tho-dox'i- 
cal-ly,  adi\  Rare. 
or'tho  dox  ism.  n.  Orthodoxy. 
R.  —  or'tho  dox-ist.  u.  R. 
or'tho  dox  ly,  adv.  of  ortho¬ 
dox. 

or'tho-dox'ness,  w.  See -ness. 
or  tho  drom'ics  (-drOm'Yks),  «. 
Orthodromy. 

or  thod'ro-my  (8r-th5d'r?5-mY  ; 
6r'th6-dro/mY),  n.  [ortho-  4- Gr. 
5,oo/Lt09  a  running.]  Act  or  art 
of  great-circle  sailing.  —  or"tho- 
drom'ic  (dr'thA-drfim'Yk),  a. 
or 'tho- form  (6r'thS-fdrm),  n. 
[ortho- + -form.]  Pharm.  A  col¬ 


orless,  tasteless  powder  used  ns 
an  antiseptic  and  analgesic 
Chemically,  it  is  methyl-/;- 
amino-/)/-hydroxy  -  benzoate, 
C  H  -(OII)(NH2)CO.»CIU. 
or-thog'a-my  (Qr-thhg'd-mY),  n. 
[ortho-  4-  -gamy.]  =  AUTOGAMY. 

or-thog'a-mous  (-nuts),  </. 
or  tho-go'ni-al  (ftr'thO-go'uY- 
<ll).  a.  Right-angled. 
or/tho-go'ni-um.  n.  [L.,  neut. 
of  orthogoni ns  right-angled.]  A  n 
orthogon.  Obs. 

or  thog'ra-fer,  or  tho-graf'ic. 
or-thog'ra-fy.  Orthographer, 
etc.  Ref.  S/>. 

or  tho-graph'i-cal-ly,  adv.  of 

ORTHOGRAI'HICAL. 

or-thom'e-try  (5r-thfim'?-trY), 
71.  [ortho-  4-  -nietry.]  Art  of 
correct  versification.  Rare. 
or  tho-mor'phi-a  (dr'thO-mfir'- 
fl-a),  n.  [NL.  :  ortho-  4-  Gr. 
pLopcbri  form.]  Orthopedics, 
or'tho-mor'pho-sis  (-fri-sls),  n. 
(NL.l  Math.  Orthomorphic 
transrormntion.SeecON  formal. 
Or'tho-nec'ti-da  (-n'k'tY-dd), 
7i.  pl.  [NL.,  prob.  fr.  Gr.  op0a? 


I  straight  4-  VTjKTOi  swimming.] 
I  See  KHOPALUltA. 

Or  tho-neu'ra  t-na'rd),  n.  pl. 
[NL.  ;  ortho-  4-  Gr.  vevoov 
nerve.)  Zo'ol.  Syn.  of  Euthy- 
neura.  —  or/tho:neu'ral  (-rdl), 
or  tho-neu'roua  (-riis),  a. 
or  tho-pe'di  cal.  or  tho-pae'dl- 
cal.  a  <  Irthopedic. 
or'tho  pe  dy.or'tho-pae  dy  (8r'- 
1  tho-pe'uY;  or-thOp'c-dY),  n.  1  Cf. 
F.  orthopedic.)  Med.  Ortho¬ 
pedics. 

or  thoph'o-ny  (5r-thbf'r»-nY).  n. 
j  [ortho-  4-  -phony.]  Art  of  cor¬ 
rect  articulation:  voice  training, 
or  tho-p'.um'Vate( fir' thA-pl  11111 '- 
hat).  71.,  ortho-plum'bic  (-bYk), 

•  (t.  See  I'Li’MRir  acid. 
or-thop'nic  (5r-tlifip'nYk),  a.  Sf 
71.  Erron.  for  orthopn<kic. 
i  or  thop-no'i-cal,  «.  Orthopnrric. 

1  Obs.  [state.  Obs.  I 

or  thop-no'i-ty^i.  Orthopmric  | 
or'thop-ny,  7 1.  [Cf.  F.  orthop- 
>"''  .]  Orthopmra  ;  —  a  had  form. 

;  0‘>*. 

or  tha-prax'is  (fi  r't  h  fi-p  r  11  k'- 
,  sis),  n.  [NL.]  Orthopraxy. 


or'tho-prism  (fir'tho-prTz’m), 
71.  [ortho-  4-  prism.]  See  PRISM, 
or-thop'ter  (5r-th5p't5r),  or¬ 
thop  'ter-on  (-On),  n.  Zo'ol.  One 
of  the  O-  thoptera. 
or-thop'ter-al  (*<ll),  a.  Orthop¬ 
terous.  Rate.  [terologist.  I 
or-thop'ter-ist,  n.  An  ortnop-| 

Or-thop'ter  oi'de-a(-oi'de-a), 7i. 

)>l.  [NL.]  See  Pa !>.+:<> dictyop- 
tera.  —  or-thop'ter  old.  <>.  tf  n. 
or-thop  ter-ol'o-gy  (-61'<‘-jY).  n. 
[ Orthoptera-i-  -loyffA  The  study 
of,  or  a  treatise  on.  the  Orthop- 
tera.  —  or-thop  ter-o-log'i-cal 
(-0-15 i 'Y-kal ),  a.  —  or-thop  - 
ter-ol'o-gist  (-51'0-jYst),  n. 
or' tho  quin 'one  (-kwYn'On  ; 

-kwY-non'),  n.  See  QU 1  NON E. 
Orthorhapha.  orthorhaphous. 
Vars.  of  (7RTHORRH  A  I’ll  A,  etc. 
or-thor'rha-phy  (Or-thOr'd-fT). 
7i.  Zool.  The  condition  or  char¬ 
acter  of  being  orthorrhnphous. 
or'those(fir'thos),7».  [ortho- + 
-o«e.]  Min.  Orthoclase. 
or  tho-sem'i-dine.  n.  Also -din. 
Org.  Chem.  See  SEMlDlNK. 
Or'tho-si'aa  (dr'tht-sl'ks).  Bib. 


or  tho-sil'i-cate.  n.  Chem.  See 
SILICATE.  [SILICIC  ACID. I 

or  tho  si-lic'ic,  a.  Chem.  See| 
or  tho'sis  (0r-th5'sYs),7i.  [NL., 
fr.  Gr.  op6(o(xi<;.)  S org.  A  mak¬ 
ing  straight,  ns  of  a  bent  part, 
or  tho-sper'mous  (fir'thfi-spQr'- 
inCs),  a.  [ortho-  4-  Gr.  aireppa 
seed.)  Bot.  Having  the  seeds 
straight,  ascertain  unibellilers; 
—opposed  to  ccrlospr rm ous . 
or'tho  stade  (fir'thfi-etad).  n. 
[Greek  opdoarabiov ;  of$6s 
straight  4-  crrd^toc  standing.) 
Anc.  Costume.  A  chiton,  or  loose, 
ungirded  tunic,  falling  in 
strnight  folds. 

or  tlio  sul-phu'ric,  a.  See  SUL- 

PHI  RIC  ACID. 

or  tho  tel-lu'ric.  a.  See  ortho-, 
2  —  or'tho-tel'lu-rate  (see 

-ate,  3  b).  7/. 

or  tho-to-lu'i-dine.  71.  Also -din- 
See  ortho- ;  TOLU  ID!  N  E. 
or-thot'o-mous  (Or-thOt'O-mds), 
a.  Cn/st.  =  orthoclastic. 
or'tho-tone,  v.  t.  To  accent  1 
to  pronounce  as  an  orthotone. 


ale,  senate,  care,  am,  dccount,  arm,  ask,  sofd  ;  eve,  £vent,  6nd,  recent,  maker;  ice,  ill;  old,  obey,  orb,  5dd,  s5ft,  cdnnect ;  use,  unite,  urn,  up,  circi/s,  menu  ; 

lj  Foreign  Word.  t  Obsolete  Variant  of.  4-  combined  with.  =  equals. 
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OSCULARY 


or-thot'ro-pism  (5r-th5t'ro-piz’m),  n.  [ ortho -  -f-  -tropism.] 
Plant  Physiol .  Vertical  growth  ;  the  tendency  to  elongate 
vertically,  as  most  primary  stems  and  roots.  Cf.  plagiot- 
ropism.  —  or  tho-trop'ic  (Sr'tho-trop'Tk),  a. 
or-thot'ro-pous  (5r-thot'ro-pus),  a.  [ ortho -  -f  Gr.  rpeneiu 
to  turn.]  Hot.  a  Having  the  uucellus  straight,  so  that  the 
chalaza,  hilum,  and  micropyle  are  in  the  same  axial  line  ; 
—  applied  to  certain  ovules,  as  those  of  Polygonaceie.  b 
=  HOMOTROPOUS.  C  —  ORTHOTROPIC, 
or  thot'ro-py  (-pi),  n.  [ortho-  -f  -tropy.]  Bot.  Condition 
of  being  orthotropous. 

or'tol  (6r'tol;  -t51),  n.  [G.,  a  trade  name.]  Photog.  A  yel¬ 
lowish  white, soluble,  crystalline  substance,  used  as  a  devel¬ 
oper  and  also  as  an  intensifier.  It  is  a  derivative  of  phenol, 
or'to-lan  (6r'to-lan),  n.  [F.,  fr.  It.  ortolano  ortolan,  gar¬ 
dener,  fr.  L.  horlulanus  gardener,  fr.  hortulus , 
dim.  of  hortus  garden  :  cf.  Pr.  ortolan  gardener. 

So  called  because  it  frequents 
the  hedges  of  gardens.  See 
yard  an  inclosure  ;  cf.  hortu- 
LAN.J  1.  A  European  bunting 
(Einberiza  hortulana).  It  is 
about  six  inches  long,  with  a 
greenish  gray  head,brown- 
and-black  wings  and  bark,  * 
yellowish  breast,  and  buff 
abdomen.  Large  numbers 
of  them  are  netted  and 
fattened  for  table  deli¬ 
cacies. 

2.  a  The  wheatear.  Bo-  <)rtolan  ( Emberiza  hortulana). 


call  Eng.  b  The  sora  rail,  c  The  bobolink.  Local ,  U.  S. 
or'y  (or' T  ;  201),  a.  [ore  -j-  3d  -?/.]  Resembling  or  con¬ 
taining  metallic  ore. 

-ory.  [L.  -orius:  cf.  F.  -oire.~\  1  An  adjective  suffix 
meaning  of  or  pertaining  to ,  sewing  for  ;  as  in  auditor?/, 
pert,  to  or  serving  for  hearing ;  prohibitory,  amendato?*y. 
2  [h. -orium:  ci.  F. -oire.'\  A  noun  suffix  denoting  place 
of  or  for,  or  that  which  pertains  to  or  serves  for  ;  as  in  am¬ 
bulatory,  that  which  serves  for  walking  ;  consistory,  etc. 
O'ryx  (o'riks  ;  5r'Tks  ;  201),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  L.  oryx  a  kind 
of  gazelle  or  antelope,  Gr.  opv£.]  1.  Zool.  A  genus  of 
large  African  an¬ 
telopes  having 
(in  both  sexes) 
long,  cylindrical, 
and  nearly 
straight  horns 
ribbed  in  their 
basal  half  and 
projecting  back¬ 
ward  in  nearly 
exact  continua¬ 
tion  of  the  plane 
of  the  forehead 
and  nose.  The 
tail  is  long  and  Oryx  ( O.  beatrir). 

tufted  and  the  neck  rather  short  and  thick.  The  principal 
species  are  the  gcmsbok,  beisa,  beatrix ,  and  leucoryx  ante¬ 
lopes. 

2.  [/.  c.]  Any  antelope  of  the  genus  Oryx. 

0-ry'za  (o-ri'z a),n.  [L.,  rice,  Gr.  opv^a.  See  rice.]  Bot. 

A  genus  of  East  Indian  cereal  grasses  known  by  the  per¬ 
fect  flowers  with  six  stamens.  O.  saliva  is  the  rice  plant. 
1  os  (5s),  n.  ;  pi.  ossa  (5s'd).  [L.]  Aunt.  &  Zool.  A  bone, 

os  cal'cis  (kSl'sTs)  [L.,  calcis ,  gen.  of  calx  heel],  Ana/.  & 
Zool.,  the  calcaneum.  —  os  cen-tra'le  (sSn-tra'le)  [NL.J, 
Anat.  &  Zool.,  the  centrale.  — os  clo-a'c®  (klo-a'se)  [NL., 
bone  of  the  cloaca.  See  cloaca,  3J.  Zool..  the  hypois- 
chium.  —  os  coc-cy'gia  (k5k-sl'jls)  [L.,  bone  of  the  coccyx], 
Anat.,  the  coccyx.  — os  cor'dis  (kor'dis)  [L.,  bone  of  the 
heart],  Zool.,  a  nodule  of  bone  in  the  septum  of  the  heart  of 
certain  mammals,  as  the  elephant  and  ox.  — os  ha-ma'tum 
(hd-ma'tQm)  [L.  namatum,  neut.  of  hamatus  hookedj,  the 
unciform  bone.  —  os  in-no' mi-na'tum  (T-n5m'T-na'tum).  [L.l 
Anat.  See  innominatum.  —  oa  Ja-po'ni-cum  (jd-pon'T-kum) 
[NL.,  the  Japanese  bone],  Craniot.,  the  lower  part  of  the 
malar  bone  when  the  bone  is  divided  by  a  suture.  It  is  of 
especially  frequent  occurrence  among  Japanese  and  Ainus, 
although  found  in  other  races.  —  os  mag'num  [L.,  great 
bone],  Anat.,  a  bone  of  the  carpus  situated  at  the  base  of  the 
third  metacarpus.  —  os  or-bi'cu-la're  (or-bik'u-la're ;  115) 
[L.],  Anat.,  the  orbicular  bone.  See  lenticular  process. 
—  os  pe'diB  [L.,  bone  of  the  foot],  Ear.,  the  coffin  bone.  —  ob 
pla'num  [L.  planum,  neut.  of  planus  flat],  Anat.,  the  outer 
surface  of  each  lateral  mass  of  the  ethmoid  bone.  —  os  pu'- 


bi§  [L.J,  Anat.  &  Zool.,  the  pubis. —  os  sa'crnm  [L.].  Anal. 
A-  Zool.,  the  sacrum.  — oa  suf  fra'gi-nis  (sw-frij'i-nTs)  (L., 
bone  of  the  hock].  Far.,  the  great  pastern  bone.  —  ob  trans- 
ver'aum  (tr&ns-vGr'sum)  [L.J,  Zool.,  the  transverse  bone  of 
a  reptile’s  skull.  See  under  transverse,  a.  —  ob  tri-que'- 
trum  (tri-kwe'trum)  [L.  triquetrum  triangular],  Anat.,  a 
Wormian  bone.—  os  un'guis  (uq'gwis)  [lit.,  the  bone  of  the 
nail],  Anat.,  the  lachrymal  bone. 

O-sage'  (o-saj' ;  o'&aj),  n.  ;  pi.  Osages  (-Sz).  1.  One  of  a 

tribe  of  Siouan  Indians,  formerly  dwelling  between  the 
Missouri  River  and  the  Arkansas  River,  but  now  on  an 
agency  in  Oklahoma.  Per  capita  they  are,  from  the  sale 
of  their  lands,  the  wealthiest  tribe  in  the  United  States. 

2.  [From  the  Osage  River,  Missouri.]  Geol.  A  subdivi¬ 
sion  of  the  Mississippian  (Subcarboniferous)  in  the  Missis¬ 
sippi  basin.  See  geology,  Chart. 

3.  Short  for  Osage  orange. 

O'sage  or'ange  (o'saj).  All  ornamental  American  mora- 
ceous  tree  ( Toxylon  pomiferum)  closely  allied  to  the  mul¬ 
berry  ;  also,  its  yellow,  tubercled,  apple-shaped  fruit,  com¬ 
posed  of  the  united  fleshy  calyxes  of  the  pistillate  flowers. 
The  tree  was  first  found  in  the  country  of  the  Osage  In¬ 
dians,  and  is  now  commonly  planted  for  hedges. 

OS'a-mine  (56'd-mTn  ;  5s'a-men' ;  184),  7/.  Alsoosamin. 
[G.  osamin.  See -ose  ;  amine.]  Org.  Chem.  Any  of  a  class 
of  compounds  derived  from  sugars  by  replacement  of  hy¬ 
droxyl  with  amidogen. 

OS'a  zone  (os'a-zon),  n.  [-ose  -f-  hydrazofte.]  Org.  Chem. 
A  dihydrazone  having  the  two  phenyl  hydrazone  groups 
(iN'NHCeHr;)  attached  to  two  adjacent  carbon  atoms  ;  as, 

f\\icosazone.  See  hydrazone.  The  osazones  are  formed 
y  the  action  of  phenyl  hydrazine  on  compounds  con¬ 
taining  the  grouping  -CO-CO-,  or  (as  in  the  case  of  the 
sugars)  -CH(OH)-CO-,  in  the  latter  case  with  oxidation 
of  the  alcohol  group.  Certain  other  similar  classes  of 
compounds  also  yield  them.  The  osazones  are  yellow  com¬ 
pounds.  By  reason  of  being  well  crystallized,  nearly  in¬ 
soluble,  and  easily  distinguishable  from  one  another  by 
melting  point,  etc.,  they  are  of  great  importance  in  the  iso¬ 
lation  and  study  of  the  various  kinds  of  sugar. 

Os  bal'di-Stone,  Francis  (os-b61'dT-ston).  A  leading  char¬ 
acter  in  Scott’s  romance  “Rob  Roy.”  His  father  is  a 
wealthy  London  merchant  who,  estranged  by  the  son’s 
refusal  to  lead  a  merchant’s  life,  sends  him  away  to  his 
father’s  brother  in  the  north.  He  falls  in  love  with  Diana 
Vernon,  his  cousin,  and  with  the  aid  of  Rob  Roy  rescues 
her  from  his  unprincipled  cousin  Rash'leigh  Os  bal'di- 
stone  (rSsh'lT),  who  is  killed  by  Rob  Roy. 

Os'can  (os'kdn),  n.  [L.  Oscus ,  pi.  Osci.~\  One  of  a  race  of 
ancient  Italy  occupying  Campania  and  probably  in  late  pre¬ 
historic  times  constituting  a  distinct  nation  ;  also,  their 
language,  specimens  of  which  are  preserved  in  inscriptions, 
coins,  etc.  It  employed  an  alphabet  intermediate  between 
the  Latin  and  the  Greek.  See  Indo-European.  —  Os'can,  a. 
os'che-o-  (5s'ke-o-),  os'che-  (5s'ke-).  Combining  form 
from  Greek  o<r\e<K,  o<r^eoi/,  the  scrotum. 

Os  cil-la'ri-a  (os'T-la'rT-d  ;  115),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  L.  oscillare 
to  swing.]  Bot.  A  genus  of  blue-green  algae  typifying  the 
family  Oscillariaceae. 

Os  cil-la'ri  a'ce-ae  (-a'se-e),  n.  pi.  [NL.  See  Oscillaria.] 
Bot.  A  family  of  blue-green  algie  of  the  class  Schizophyceae, 
containing  about  5  or  6  genera  and  numerous  species, 
growing  in  water  or  on  damp  ground.  They  consist  of 
slender  filaments,  often  matted  together,  and  commonly 
exhibiting  oscillating  movements.  Reproduction  is  en¬ 
tirely  vegetative,  by  means  of  segments  (hormogonia)  split 
off  from  the  filaments.  —  oscil-la'ri-a'ceous  (-shus),  a. 
os'cil-late  (Ss'T-lat),  v.  i. ;  os'cil-lat'ed  (-lat'gd) ;  os'cil- 
lat'ing  (-lat'Tng).  [L.  oscillare  to  swing,  fr.  oscil/um  a 
swing.]  1.  To  move  or  swing  backward  and  forward  ;  to 
vibrate  like  a  pendulum. 

2.  To  vary  or  fluctuate  between  fixed  limits;  to  act  or 
move  in  a  fickle  or  fluctuating  manner ;  to  change  repeat¬ 
edly,  back  and  forth. 

The  amount  of  superior  families  oscillates  rather  than  changes, 
that  is,  it  fluctuates  within  fixed  limits.  Be  Quincey. 

3.  Physics,  Math.,  etc.  To  vibrate  or  vary  above  and  be¬ 
low  a  mean  value.  See  oscillation,  3,  4. 

Syn.  —  See  fluctuate. 

OS'cil  late,  v.  t.  To  swing  or  sway  back  and  forth, 
os'cil-lat'ing  (-lat'Tng),  p.  pr.  A  rb.  n.  of  oscillate. — 
oscillating  current,  a  current  alternating  in  direction.  —  o. 
engine,  a  direct-acting  steam  engine  with  cylinder  sup¬ 
ported  on  hollow  trunnions  (furnished  with  steam  ports) 
on  which  it  oscillates  to  permit  the  piston  rod  to  follow 
the  crank  throughout  its  path  and  thus  dispense  with  the 
connecting  rod.  It  is  now  practically  obsolete, 
os  cil-la'tion  (-la'slmn),  n.  [L.  oscillatio  a  swinging.] 


1.  Act  or  fact  of  oscillating;  a  swinging  or  moving  back¬ 
ward  and  forward,  like  a  pendulum  ;  vibration. 

2.  Fluctuation  ;  variation  ;  change  back  and  forth. 

His  mind  oscillated,  undoubtedly  ;  but  the  extreme  points  of 
the  oscillation  were  not  very  remote.  Macaulay . 

3-  Physics.  A  single  swing  from  one  extreme  limit  to  the 
other  of  an  oscillating  body  ;  also,  Elec.,  an  electric  oscil¬ 
lation  (see  under  electric).  Oscillations  are  damped 
when  continually  decreasing  in  amplitude,  undamped  (or 
persistent)  when  maintained  with  undiminished  amplitude, 
forced  when  the  period  is  that  of  an  impressed  force. 

4.  Math.  The  variation  of  a  function  between  limits  ; 
specif.  :  a  Of  a  function  in  a  finite  interval,  the  difference 
between  the  superior  and  the  inferior  limits  of  the  func¬ 
tion  values  in  the  interval,  b  Of  a  function  at  a  point  a, 
the  difference  between  the  greatest  and  the  least  of  the 
five  values,  f(a)  and  the  four  limits  of  indefiniteness  at 
a,  when  all  are  finite. 

oscillation  constant-  Elec.  Ill  an  oscillating  circuit,  the 
time  of  one  oscillation  divided  by27r.  It  is  equal  to  the 
square  root  of  the  product  of  inductance  and  capacity 
(VLO)  and  is  the  reciprocal  of  the  oscillation  number, 
oscillation  number.  Elec.  In  an  oscillating  circuit,  the 
number  of  oscillations  in  2n  seconds, 
os'cil-la-tive  (5s'T-la-tTv),  a.  Tending  to  oscillate  ;  vibra¬ 
tory.  Bare.  —  os'cil-la  tive  ly,  adv.  Bare. 

OS'cil  la' tor  (-la'ter),  n.  One  that  oscillates  ;  specif.  : 
a  Elec.  Any  device  for  producing  electric  oscillations  ;  esp., 
an  apparatus  for  generating  electric  waves  in  a  system  of 
wireless  telegraphy,  b  Mech.  An  instrument  for  meaeur- 
ing  rigidity  by  the  torsional  oscillations  of  a  weighted  wire. 
OS'cil  la-to  ry  (-ld-to-rT),  a.  [See  oscillate.]  Character¬ 
ized  by  oscillation  ;  oscillating  ;  vibratory, 
os'cil-lo-gram  (-lo-gr5m),  n.  [L.  oscillare  -f-  -gram.'] 
Elec.  An  autographic  record  made  by  an  oscillograph. 
OS'cil-lO-graph  (-graf),  n.  [L.  oscillare  to  swing  -f-  -graph.~\ 
Elec.  An  apparatus  for  recording  or  indicating  alternating- 
current  wave  forms  or  other  electrical  oscillations,  usually 
consisting  of  a  galvanometer  with  strong  field,  in  which 
the  mass  of  the  moving  part  is  very  small  and  frequency 
of  vibration  very  high.  —  OS'cll-lo-graph'ic  (-grSf'Tk),  a. 
OS'cil  lom'e-ter  (-15m'e-ter),  n.  [L.  oscillare  to  swing  -|- 
-meter.~\  An  instrument  for  measuring  the  angle  through 
which  a  ship  rolls  or  pitches  at  sea. 

OS  cil'lo-scope  (<3-sTl'o-sk5p),  n.  [L.  oscillare  to  swing  -f- 
-scope.~\  Elec.  An  instrument  for  showing  visually  the 
changes  in  a  varying  current  ;  an  oscillograph. 

OS'cine  (5s'Tn  ;  -In),  a.  Zool.  Relating  to,  or  having  the 
character  of,  the  Oscines.  —  n.  One  of  the  Oscines. 
Os'cl-nes  (5s'T-uez),  n.  pi.  [L.  pi.  of  oscen,  -inis.'}  Zool.  A 
division  (in  recent  classifications  a  superfamily)  of  passerine 
birds  comprising  those  with  the  most  highly  specialized 
vocal  apparatus.  Its  members  are  commonly  referred  to 
as  the  singing  birds,  though  many  among  them  do  not  sing. 
As  now  restricted  the  group  contains  those  eleutlierodactyl 
passerine  birds  having  four  to  five  pairs  of  diacromyodian 
syringeal  muscles,  and  comprises  by  far  the  majority 
(about  5,000  species)  of  passerine  birds.  See  Passeriformes. 
os'ci-tance  (5s'T-t5ns) )  n.  [See  oscitant.]  1.  Act  of 
OS'ci-tan-cy  (-tan-sT)  j  gaping  or  yawning. 

2.  Drowsiness  ;  dullness  ;  sluggishness.  Hallam . 

It  might  proceed  from  the  oscitancy  of  transcribers.  Addison. 
OS'ci  tant  (-tant),  a.  [L.  oscitans,  -antis,  p.  pr.  of  oscitare.] 

1.  Yawning;  gaping. 

2.  Sleepy  ;  drowsy ;  dull ;  sluggish  ;  careless. 

He  must  not  be  oscitant ,  but  intent  on  his  charge.  Barrow. 
OS'ci  tate  (-tat ),v.i.  ;  08'ci-tat'ed  (-tat'ed) ;  os'ci-tat'ing 
(-tat'Tng).  [L.  oscitare ;  os  the  mouth  -f-  citare ,  v.  intens. 
fr.  ciere  to  move.]  To  gape;  yawn.  Bare.  —  os'ci-ta'- 
tion  (-ta'slw.n),  n.  Bare. 

osc'node'  (5sk'nod'),  n.  [osculate  -f-  node.~\  Math.  A 
node  that  is  also  a  point  of  osculation  ;  a  three-point  con¬ 
tact  of  two  branches  of  a  curve. 

OS'CU-lant  (os'k6-lont),  a.  [L.  osculans,  -antis,  p.  pr.  of 
oscu/ari  to  kiss.  See  osculate.]  1.  Kissing ;  hence, 
meeting  ;  clinging. 

2.  a  Zool.  Adhering  closely  ;  embracing,  b  Biol.  Inter¬ 
mediate  in  character ;  forming  a  connecting  link  between 
two  groups. 

OS'cu-lar  (-lor),  a.  [L.  osculum  little  mouth,  a  kiss.] 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  mouth  or  a  kiss. 

2.  Zool.  Of  or  pertaining  to  an  osculum. 

3.  Math.  Relating  to  contact  of  higher  than  the  first  or¬ 
der.  —  oscular  line,  Math.,  a  straight  line  lying  throughout 


or-thot'ro-pal  (8r-th5t'ro-p£l), 
a.  Bot.  Orthotropous. 
or-thot'y-pous  (Qr-thOt'T-pws  ; 
Cr'thO-tVpus),  a.  [ ortho -  -f  Gr. 
TV7TO?  form,  type.]  Min.  Hav¬ 
ing  a  perpendicular  cleavage, 
or'tho-van'a-date.  n.  Chem.  A 
salt  of  orthovanauic  acid, 
or'tho-va-nad'ic,  a.  SeevANAD- 
ic  ACID. 

ordihox'a-zine  (br-thQk'sd-zTn  ; 
-zen  ;  184),  n.  Also -zin.  Chem. 
See  oxa/.ine. 

or'tho-xy'lene  (flr'thC-zT'len), 
n.  Chem.  See  ortho-;  xylene. 
|j  or'thro8  (Or'thrbs),  n.  [NGr. 
opOpo?,  in  Gr.,dawn.]  Gr.  Ch. 
The  morning  office,  correspond¬ 
ing  to  lauds. 

or'tive  (or'tTv),  a.  [L.  ortivus, 
fr.  oriri,  ortus ,  to  rise  :  cf.  F  or- 
tive.~]  Of  or  pert  to  the  time  or 
act  of  rising  ;  eastern;  as,  the  or- 
tive  amplitude  of  a  planet.  Obs. 
ortografy.  +  orthography. 
ortrow,  n.  V  v.  [AS .nrtruwian, 
v.  ;  or-  without,  orig.  out  (cf. 
ordeal)  +  ti-uwian  to  trust.] 
Distrust.  Obs.  — a.  Distrust¬ 
ful.  Obs. 

ortrowth,  n.  [ortrow  +  1st  - th .] 
Distrust.  Obs.  [hengrin.I 
Or'trud  (6r'tr<5od),  n.  See  Lo-| 
orts  (5rts  ;  fits),  n.  pi.  Rejected 
bits.  See  out. 

ortyard,  ortyerd.  orchard. 
or'ty-gan  (Sr'tT-gdn),  n.  IGr. 
opTv£,  -vyo<>,  a  quail.]  One  of 
several  East  Indian  birds  of  the 
genus  Tumix.  [Artemis.| 
Or-tyg'i-a  (Qr-tTj'Y-a),  «.  See| 
Or-tyg'i-an  (-dn),  a.  Of  or  per- 
tnining  to  Ortygia,  an  island  in 
the  bay  of  Syracuse,  Sicily. 
Or'ty-gi'n®  (fir'tl-jl'ne),  n.  pi. 


[NL.,  fr.  Gr.  oprv£,  op-nry 09, 
quail.]  Zool.  A  subfamily  of 
quails,  equiv.  to  Odontop  ho  rinse. 
—  or'ty-gine  (-jin;  -jin ;  183).  a. 
Or'tyx  (or'tTks),  n.  [NL.  See 
Ortygin.e.1  Syn.  of  Colinus. 
or'val,  n.  fr.  orvale  a  kind  ,of 
sage.]  Obs.  a  The  garden  or¬ 
pine.  b  The  clary, 
or'vet  (or'vO Y  ;  Or'vS'),  n.  QF.  1 
The  blindworm. 
or/vi-e'tan(6r'vT-e'tdn),7?.  [F. 
orvidtan.  It.  orvietano ;  —  be¬ 
cause  invented  at  Orvieto,  in 
Italy.]  A  counter  poison  for¬ 
merly  in  vogue  Obs  or  /list. 
Or-vie'to  (fir-vya'to), n.  A  kind 
of  muscatel  wine  from  Orvieto, 
Italy.  _ 

or'y  (or'Y),  a.  fore  seaweed  + 
3d  -v  1  Resembling  seaweed. 
Dial.  Eng. 
o'ry-al.  •}*  oriel. 
Or'yc-ter'o-pus  (8r'Yk-t5r'fi- 
pus),  n.  [NL. :  Gr.  opvKrrip 
digger  4-  ttov?  foot.]  Zool.  The 
genus  consisting  of  the  aard- 
varks.  It  constitutes  a  family, 
Or'yc-ter  o-pod'i-dae  (-pfid'i- 
de). 

o-ryc'tics  (A-rYk'tYks),  n.  [Gr. 
opvKTiKO?  fit  for  digging.]  Oryc- 
tology.  Rare. 

or'yc-tog'no-By  (fir'Yk-tfig'nfi- 
bY),  n.  [Gr.  opu/croy  dug  (opucr- 
aeiv  to  dig)  4-  knowl¬ 

edge.]  Mineralogy.  — or'yc-tog- 
nos'tic  ( -nfis'tlk ),  a.  -  or'yc- 
tog-noB'ti-cal  (-tY-kdl),  a.  —  or'- 
yc-tog-noB  'ti-cal-ly .  ad  v.AU  Obs. 
o^yc-tog'ra-phy  (-tfig'ra-fY),  n. 
[Gr.  opvKTo<;  dug  4-  -graph}/.'] 
Description  of  fossils  or  miner¬ 
als.  Obs.  —  o-ryc'to-graph'ic, 


o-ryc'to-graph'i-cal,  a.  Obs. 
or'yc-tol'o-gy  (-tfil'fi-jY),  n.  [Gr. 
opvKT 09  dug  4-  -logy :  cf .  F. 
orpctologieA  The  science  of 
things  dug  from  the  earth;  spe¬ 
cif.:  a  Mineralogy,  b  Paleontol¬ 
ogy.—  or'yc-to-log'ic.-log'i-cal. 
a.  —  or7yc-tol'o  gist  (-tfil'fi- 
jYst ),  n.  All  Obs. 

Or' y-gi'n®  (Qr'J-jT'ne),  n.  pi. 
[NL.,  fr.  Gr.  opv£,  opvy 05,  a 
kind  of  antelope.]  Zool.  = 

HlPPOTRAGINAi. 

o-ryl'ic  (6-rYl'Yk),a.  [Gr.  op 05 
whey  4-  -yl  4-  -ic.l  Designating 
on  acid,  CihH2sN40«,  derived 
from  carnic  acid,  and  said  to  oc¬ 
cur  in  milk. 

or'y-ziv'o-rous  (fir'Y-zYv'o-rus), 
a.  IGr.  opv£a  rice  4-  -vorous.] 
Feeding  on  rice. 

O-ry'zo-mys  (0-rT'z  8-m  Y  s  ;  8- 
rYz'o-),  n.  [NL.  ;  Gr.  opvga  rice 
-(-  /aO?  mouse.]  Zool.  A  large 
genus  of  murine  rodents  includ¬ 
ing  the  rice  rats. 

Or  y-zop'siB  (fir'Y-zfip'sYB),  n. 
[NL  ;  Gr.  opv£a  rice  4-  -opsts.] 
Hot.  A  genus  of  American 
tufted  grasses  with  open  pani¬ 
cles  composed  of  1-flowered 
spikelets  remotely  suggesting 
rice,  whence  the  species  are 
known  as  mountain  rice. 
O-ry'zo-ric'teB  (fi-rT'zfi-rYk'tez), 
n.  [NL.  ;  Gr.  opv£a  rice  4-  opv- 
digger.]  Zool.  A  genus  of 
small  molelike  insectivores  of  ; 
Madagascar,  related  to  the  ten- 
rec.  It  is  the  type  of  a  subfamily, 
0-ry'zo-ric-tl'nae  (-rYk-tl'ne). 

08.  AS. 

||os  (5s),  n.  ;  pi.  ora  (C'rd).  [L.]  I 


Anat.  A  mouth  ;  an  opening  ; 
an  entrance.  — os  u'te-ri,  or  os 
u'te-ri  ex-ter'num  [L.],  Anat., 
the  opening  of  the  uterus  into 
the  vagina.  The  opening  of  the 
cervix  into  the  body  of  the  ute¬ 
rus  is  the  os  u'te-ri  in-ter'num. 
os  (os),  n.;  pi.  osar  (o'sar). 
[Sw.  as  ridge,  chain  of  hills,  pi. 
asar.]  Geol.  A  ridge  of  drift. 
See  esker. 

Os.  Abbr.  Chem.  [without  pe¬ 
riod,  Os].  Osmium. 

OS  (o  6s),  v.  t. ;  OS-F.D  (?)  Cst)  ; 
OS-iNG  (5  gs'Yng).  [Telegraph 
signal  for  order  sheet,  or  on 
sheet.]  Railroail  Teleg.  To  re¬ 
cord  tne  time  of  arrival  and  de¬ 
parture  of  (a  train)  by  tele- 
raphing  this  information  pre- 
xed  by  the  signal  OS  and  the 
office  call.  Cant. 

OS.  Abbr.  Old  Saxon. 

0.  S.  Abbr.  <  fid  Saxon  ;  Old 
School  ;  Old  Series  ;  Old  Side  ; 
Old  Style  ;  On  Spot  (  Com.)  ;  ( )r- 
dinary  Seaman  ;  Outside  Senti¬ 
nel. 

0.  S.  A.  Abbr.  Ordims  Sancti 
Augustini  (L.,  Of  the  Order  of 
St.  Augustine). 

Osage  apple.  The  Osage  orange 
O-sa'ias  (fi-za'yds  ;  -sa'-).  Bib. 
o-Ban'na.  Var.  of  hosanna. 
osanne.  d*  hosanna. 
o'sar  (o'siir),  n.,  pi.  of  os,  a 
ridge  Gent.  See  esker. 

0.  Sax.  Abbr.  Old  Saxon. 

Osay.  Osey.  [Benedict.  | 
0.  S-  B.  Abbr.  Order  of  St.  I 
Oa'borne.  John  (Oz'bttm)  In 
Thackeray’s  “Vanity  Fair,”  a 
grasping,  arrogant,  and  vain 
London  merchant,  whose  son, 
George  Osborne,  against  his 


father’s  wishes,  marries  Amelia 
Sedley,  the  daughter  of  a  bank¬ 
rupt/  George  falls  at  the  battle 
of  Waterloo.  See  Dobbin,  Ma¬ 
jor. 

0.  S.  C.  Abbr.  Oblati  Sancti 
Caroli  (L.,  Oblates  of  St. 
Charles),  a  certain  religious 
order  of  men. 

Obc.  Abbr.  Oscar. 

Os'car  (fis'kar),  n  [Gael., 
orig.  uncert.]  Masc.  prop, 
name.  L.  Oscarus  (fis'kd-rus). 
os'che-al  (fis'kfi-dl),  a.  [Gr. 
oa\eov  scrotum.]  Anat.  Of  or 
pertaining  to  the  scrotum. 
OB'che-i'ti8  (-T't  Yb),  n.  [NL.  ; 
oscheo -  -1-  -ifis.]  Med.  Inflam¬ 
mation  of  the  scrotum, 
os  che-o-car'ci-no'ma,  n.  [NL.; 
oscheo-  4-  carcinoma.]  Med. 
Cancer  of  the  scrotum. 
os'che-o-cele/,  n.  [ oscheo -  4- 
-rele. J  Med.  Tumor  of  the  scro¬ 
tum  ;  scrotal  hernia, 
os'che-o-plas  ty,  n.  [ oscheo -  + 
-plasty.]  Burg.  Plastic  surgery 
of  the  scrotum.  —  os  che-o- 
pla8'tic,  n.  [oscheitis.| 

os-chi'ti8  (5s-kT'tYs).  Var.  of| 
Os  cho-pho'ri-a  (fis'kfi-fo'rY-d  ; 
201),  n.  pi.  [Gr.  r a  ocryo^opta  ; 
oo-x0<>  young  branch  4-  <f>bpe tv 
to  bearl)  An  Athenian  festival, 
associated  with  the  Pyanepsia, 
held  in  honor  of  Dionysus  and 
Athena. 

os'cil-lftnce  (fis'Y-ldns),  oa'cil- 
lan-cy  (-lon-eY),  n.  Oscillation. 
R.  08'cil-lant  (-ldnt),  a.  R. 
oscillation  transformer.  Elec. 
An  air-core  transformer  of  oscil¬ 
lating  currents. 

os'cil-la  tor  (fis'Y-la'tgr),  n.  An 
alga  belonging  to  the  family  Os¬ 


cillariaceae.  Obs.  or  R. 

Os'cil-la-to'ri-a  (-1  a-t  fi'r  Y-d  ; 
201),  n.  pi.  [NL.  See  oscilla¬ 
tory.]  Syn.  of  Oscillaria. 
Os'  cil-la-to  ri-a'  ce-ae  ( -a 's  ?-e ), 
n.jd.  [NL.]  Bot.  Syn.  of  Os- 
<  illariace.k.  —  os'  cil-la-to'  rl- 
a'ceous  (-shws),  a. 

08'cine  (fiB'ln  ;  -en),  n.  Also 
os'ein.  [G.  oscin,  formed  fr. 
hyosciu  to  indicate  similarity  of 
derivation  to  that  of  tropin  from 
atropin.]  Chem.  Scopoline. 
os-cin'i  an  (<3-sYn'Y-dn),  a.  Sr  n. 
Zool.  a  Oscine.  Rare,  b  Per¬ 
taining  to  the  Oscinidae. 
os'ei-nine  (fis'Y-nln;  -nYn  ;  183), 
a.  Zool.  Oscine. 

Os'ci-nis  (6s'Y-nYs),  n.  [NL., 
prob.  fr.  L.  oscen,  oscinis,  a 
singing  bird.]  Zool.  A  genus  of 
small  acalyptrate  dipterous  flies, 
the  type  of  a  family,  Os-cin'i- 
dae  ((5-sTn'I-de),  whose  larvae 
usually  burrow  in  the  stalks  of 
grasses  or  the  leaves  of  succu¬ 
lent  plants.  The  frit  fly  (Os¬ 
cinis  frit)  is  an  example, 
os'ci-tant-ly,  adv.  ot  oscitant 
Os'co-Um'bri-an,  a.  Of,  per¬ 
taining  to,  or  designating,  the 
language  group  comprising  06- 
can  and  Umbrian, 
os'cu-la,  n.,pl.  of  osculum. 
OB'cu-lant  (6  s'k  fi-1  a  n  t),  n. 
Math.  The  resultant  whose  van¬ 
ishing  is  the  condition  that,  for 
the  same  system  of  values  of  k 
variables,  n  quantics,  17,  V,  etc., 
shall  vanish  and  the  correspond¬ 
ing  tangential  quantics  4- 
yUlt+  . .  ,,x  V{+y  V  g 4-  .  . .,  shall 
beconnected  by  a  linear  relation. 
oB'cu-la-rv,  n.  An  oeculatory. 
Obs. 


food,  foot ;  out,  oil ;  chair  ;  go  ;  sing,  iijk  ;  then,  thin ;  nature,  verdure  (250) ;  K  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  acli  (144) ;  boN  ;  yet ;  zh  =  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Guide. 
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its  length  on  a  surface  and  every  where  in  the  same  tangent 
plane,  in  whose  section  of  the  surface  this  line  is  counted 
three  times. 

08'cu  late  (5s'ku-lat),  v.  t.  Jc  i. ;  -lat'ed  (-lat'gd) ;  -lat'- 
ing  (-lat'Ing).  [L.  o&culatus ,  p.  p.  of  osculari  to  kiss,  fr. 
osculum  a  little  mouth,  a  kiss,  dim.  of  os  mouth.  See 
o&al.]  1.  To  kiss. 

2.  Geom.  To  touch  closely  so  as  to  have  three  or  more 
points  in  common  at  the  point  of  contact ;  specif.,  to  have 
the  highest  order  of  contact  (with  a  given  curve  or  surface) 
that  is  possible  for  the  particular  kind  of  osculating  curve 
or  surface.  Thus  a  circle  (in  general)  osculates  a  curve 
when  it  has  contact  of  second  order  or  meets  the  curve  in 
three  consecutive  points  ;  but  a  conic  may  osculate  at  five 
consecutive  points,  and  a  sphere  osculates  a  twisted  curve 
at  four  consecutive  points.  See  osculation,  2. 

3.  Biol.  To  have  characters  in  common  with  two  groups. 
See  osculant,  a.,  2  to- 

08'cu  1  at  in g  (  lat'Tng),  p.  pr.  A  vb.  n.  of  osculate. — 
osculating  circle  (of  a  curve,  at  a  point),  Math .,  the  circle  of 
closest  possible  contact  with  a  curve  at  a  point.  It 
passes  through  three  (or  more)  consecutive  points  of  the 
curve.  Its  radius  and  center  are  the  radius  and  center  of 
curvature  of  the  curve  at  that  point,  and  hence  it  is 
called  circle  of  curvature  at  that  point.  —  o.  helix,  Geom.y 
the  helix  that  has  the  same  curvature  and  torsion  as  a  cer¬ 
tain  curve  at  a  certain  point. 

08  CU  la'tlon  (-la'shan),  n.  [L.  osculatio  a  kissing  :  cf.  F. 
osculation .]  1.  Act  of  kissing  ;  a  kiss. 

2.  Geom.  The  contact  of  a  curve  or  surface  with  an  oscu¬ 
lating  curve  or  surface.  See  osculate,  2. 

OS'CU-la-tO-ry  (bs'ku-lri-to-rT),  a.  1.  Of  or  pertaining  to 
kissing ;  kissing.  “  The  osculatory  ceremony.”  Thackeray. 
2.  Geom.  Osculating;  relating  to  osculation, 
os'cu-la-to  ry,  n. ;  pi.  -ries  (-rTz).  [LL .  osculalorium.] 
R.  C.  Ch.  A  pax,  or  likeness  of  Christ  or  of  the  Virgin, 
which  priest  and  people  used  to  kiss  during  Mass. 

OS  CU-la'trix  (-la'trTks),  n.  ;  pi.  -trixes  (-trTk-sSz;  -slz  ; 
151).  [NL.]  Geom.  a  An  osculating  curve,  b  The  en¬ 

velope  of  the  osculating  planes  of  a  twisted  curve 
OS'CU-lum  (bs'ku-lura),  n.  ;  L.  pi.  oscula  (-la).  [L.,  a  lit¬ 

tle  mouth.]  Zool.  a  One  of  the  excurrent  orifices  of  a 
sponge,  b  One  of  the  suckers  of  a  tapeworm. 

-ose  (-os  ;  see  note  below).  [L.  -osus;  cf.  F.  -ose.  Cf.  -ous.] 

1.  A  suffix  denoting of ,  containing,  harming  the  qualities 
of,  like  ;  as  in  verbose,  full  of  words;  globose,  like  a  globe. 

2.  [F.  -ose,  orig.  uncert.  Cf.  glucose.]  Chem.  A  suffix 
indicating  that  the  substance  to  the  name  of  which  it  is 
affixed  is  :  a  A  carbohydrate  ;  as  in  cellulose,  fructose,  etc. 
b  A  primary  alteration,  or  hydration,  product  of  a  proteid  ; 
as  in  proteose,  elastose,  albumose,  etc. 

3.  Pelrog.  See  petrography. 

The  original  accent  in  adjectives  in  -ose  is  on  the  suf¬ 
fix,  and  this  remains  in  some  common  adjectives,  esp.  dis¬ 
syllables.  as  mo-rosef  ver-bose ',  but  otherwise  the  accent 
has  usually  shifted,  or  is  shifting,  esp.  in  polysyllables  and 
scientific  terms,  as  jiezfu-ose ,  cyrmose. 

O-se'la  (S-sa'la)  1  n.  ; pi.  osele,  oselle  (-la).  Also  oscella. 
O-sel'la  (o-sSl'la)  |  [It.  dial.  (Venetian)  osela.)  Venetian 
Hist.  A  silver  medal  struck  on  occasions  by  order  of  the 
doge,  said  to  represent  a  preseut  of  wild  fowl  formerly  sent 
by  him  to  each  of  the  noble  families  of  the  republic. 

O'sler  (o'zher),  n.  [F.  osier ,  orig.  uncert. ;  cf.  LL.  ausa- 
riae ,  pi.]  1.  Any  of  various  willows  whose  pliable  twigs 
are  used  for  furniture,  basketry,  etc.  The  common  osier 
widely  cultivated  for  this  purpose  is  the  European  Salix 
viminalis,  sometimes  also  called  velvet  osier.  Other  useful 
species  are  the  brown,  or  Norfolk,  osier  ( 8.  triandra) ;  the 
golden  osier  ( S.  alba  vitellina ) ;  and  green  osier  or  purple  wil¬ 
low  (S.  purpurea).  Others  are  occasionally  so  used. 

2.  An  osier  rod  used  in  basketry,  esp.  a  coarse  unstripped 
rod  used  for  making  hampers,  etc.  The  finer  rods  are 
usually  stripped  and  whitened. 

3.  Any  of  several  American  dogwoods  (Comas). 

O'sler,  a.  Made  of  osiers  ;  composed  of,  or  con¬ 
taining,  osiers.  “  This  osier  cage  of  ours.”  Shak. 

O'slered  (o'zherd),  a.  Covered  or  adorned  with 
osiers.  , 

O'sler  y  (o'zher-T),  n.  ;  pi.  osieries  (-Tz).  A  lied 
where  osiers  are  grown  ;  also,  work  made  of 
osiers. 

0  sl'ris  (o-si'rTs),  n.  [L.,  fr.  Gr.  'Ootpt? ;  of 
Egypt,  origin.]  Egypt.  Relig.  The  great  god 
of  the  underworld  and  judge  of  the  dead.  He 
was  son  of  Seb  and  Nut,  brother  and  husband 
of  Isis,  father  of  Horus  and  Anubis.  He  is  said 
to  have  been  a  wise  and  beneficent  king  of 
Egypt,  who  was  treacherously  slain  by  his 
brother  Set.  Isis  placed  his  body  in  a  coffin,  but 
Set  dismembered  and  scattered  it.  Isis  then 
searched  out  and  buried  each  part  of  the  body. 

This  legend  is  viewed  as  symbolical  of  the 
Egyptian  treatment  of  the  dead  body,  and  in 
inscriptions  the  dead  man,  or  his  soul,  is  often 
addressed  as  “  Osiris.”  The  legend  is  also  re¬ 
garded  as  showing  that  Osiris  was  origjnally  a 
lorn  spirit  (which  see),  and  some  authorities  re¬ 
gard  the  Osirian  rites  as  the  source  of  the  Eleu- 
sinian  mysteries.  Osiris  was  often  identified 
with  the  sun  god  Ra  as  the  source  of  life  and 


Osiris. 


fruitfulness.  He  is  commonly  represented  as  a  mummied 
figure  wearing  the  crown  of  Upper  Egypt  and  carrying  a 
wdiip  and  crook.  —  0-81'li-an  (o-si'rT-an  ;  -slr'T-dn),  a. 

Osiris  stands  in  Egypt  for  the  prototype  of  the  man  who  alter  a 
virtuous  life  must  die,  but  who  afterwards  rose  again  to  live  for¬ 
ever.  Diet,  of  Bible  ( Hastings). 

-Osls.  [Gr.  -<o<ri9,  as  in  jxeTa/xop^uicri?  metamorphosis.]  A 
suffix  signifying  comlition ,  state,  process ,  and  the  like  ;  as, 
sphrigojLs ; —  often  used  specif,  in  medicine  to  denote  an 
abnormal  or  diseased  condition ;  as,  melanosis,  phlogosis, 
steuos/s,  etc. 

-OB'i-ty.  [L.  - ositas :  cf.  F.  - osite .]  A  suffix  of  nouns  corre¬ 
sponding  to  adjectives  in  -ose  and  -ous.  See  -ose,  -ous,  -ity . 
OS  mam'ine  (Ss-niXiu'Tn  ;  5z- ;  5s/md-men' ;  5z'- ;  184),  n. 
Also -in.  [os/nium  -f  amine.]  Chem.  Any  of  a  class  of 
compounds  of  osmium  salts  with  ammonia. 

Os  man'll  (Qs-mSn'IT),  n.;  pi.  -lis  (-liz).  [Turk.  * osmdnli 
of  Osman,  or  Othman.  See  Ottoman.]  A  Turk  of  the 
European  branch  of  the  Turkish  race,  characteristically 
tall,  brunet,  and  brachycephalic,  but  differing  little  in 
feature  from  the  surrounding  European  population  ;  also, 
the  language  of  the  Osmanli  Turks.  See  Ural-Altaic. 
OS'mate  (5s'inat ;  5z'- ;  277),  n.  Chem.  a  Any  of  a  series 
of  compounds  obtained  from  osmium  tetroxide  by  reduc¬ 
tion  in  the  presence  of  bases,  and  regarded  as  salts  of  the 
hypothetical  osmic  acid ,  H20s04.  b  A  supposed  salt  of 
the  so-called  osmic  acid  (osmium  tetroxide). 
os'ma-zome  (-md-zom),  n.  [Gr.  607x17'  smell,  odor-|-  £tu/x6s 
broth  :  cf.  F.  osmaidme.]  Old  Chem.  The  mixture  former¬ 
ly  supposed  to  be  a  savory  principle  of  flesh,  and  obtained  as 
a  brown  substance  by  extracting  broth  or  the  like  with 
alcohol. 

os  me-te'ri  um  (-me-te'- 
rT-um),  7i. ;  L.  pi.  -ria 
(-a).  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  oapi\ 
smell.]  Zool.  A  pro- 
trusile  forked  process, 
emitting  a  disagreeable  Larva  of  a  Butterfly  (Papiliu  troi- 
odor,  borne  on  the  first  °  Osmeterium. 

thoracic  segment  of  the  larvae  of  many  butterflies  of  the 
family  Papilionida*.  It  is  probably  a  defensive  organ. 
OS'mic  (5s'mTk  ;  5z'-),  a.  Chem.  Of  or  pertaining  to  os¬ 
mium  ;  —  said  specif,  of  certain  compounds  in  which  this 
element  exhibits  a  relatively  high  valence.  —  osmic  acid,  a 
See  osmate  a.  b  See  osmium  tetroxide.  —  o.  oxide,  osmium 
dioxide,  0s02,  a  grayish  black  or  copper-colored  solid. 

OS  ml-dro'sls  (-ml-dro'sTs),  n.  [NL.  ;  Gr.  607x77  smell  -f- 
ibpovv  to  sweat.]  Med.  Secretion  of  fetid  sweat, 
os'ml-o-  (5s'mT-o-  ;  5z'-)  )  Chem.  Combining  forms  for 
OS'mo-  (5s'mo- ;  5z'-)  I  osmium. 

OS'ml  OUS  (-mT-ws),  a.  Chem .  Of  or  pertaining  to  osmium  ; 
—  said  of  certain  compounds  in  which  this  element  exhib¬ 
its  a  relatively  low  valence. 

OS'mi  um  (-um),  71.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  607x77  a  smell,  odor,  akin 

to  6£eiv  to  smell.  So  named  in  allusion  to  the  strong 
chlorinelike  odor  of  osmium  tetroxide.  See  odor.]  Chem. 
A  hard,  bluish  or  grayish  white  metallic  element  of  the 
platinum  group,  the  heaviest  substance  known  (sp.  gr.  in 
crystalline  form,  22.48).  Symbol,  Os;  at.  wfc.,  l‘Jl). 9.  Os¬ 
mium  was  discovered  by  Tennant  in  1803.  It  is  found  as 
an  alloy  (chiefly  with  iridium)  in  the  form  of  small  hard 
grains  or  scales'  in  platinum  ores.  In  compact  form  it  is 
insoluble  in  all  acids,  including  aqua  regia.  It  melts  at 
about  2500°  C.  It  is  used  for  electric-light  filaments.  Its 
alloy  with  iridium  is  used  for  compass  bearings  and  for 
tipping  gold  pens ;  its  alloy  with  platinum,  for  stand¬ 
ard  weights  and  measures.  Chemically,  osmium  exhibits 
the  valences  2,  3,  4,  0,  and  8^  being  acidic  in  the  last  two. 
osmium  lamp  Elec.  All  incandescent  lamp  with  a  fila¬ 
ment  of  osmium  or  an  alloy  thereof.  Cf.  tungsten  lamp. 
osmium  tetroxide.  Chem.  A  white  volatile  crystalline 
substance,  O.SO4,  the  most  stable  and  characteristic  of  the 
compounds  of  osmium.  It  has  a  burning  taste  and  gives 
off  a  vapor,  which  is  a  powerful  irritant  poison,  violently 
attacking  the  eyes,  and  emitting  a  strong  chlorinelike 
odor.  A  solution  of  it  is  used  in  microscopy  for  harden¬ 
ing  and  coloring  tissues.  Called  also  osmium  peroxide 
and,  improperly,  osmic  acid ,  per  osmic  acid. 

OS'mo  los'mo- ;  5z'mo-).  Chem.  Combining  form  for  os¬ 
mium.  See  osMio-. 

OS'mo  gene  (-jen),  n.  [osmose  -f-  -gene  ]  An  apparatus, 
consisting  of  a  number  of  cells  whose  sides  are  of  parch¬ 
ment  paper,  for  conducting  the  process  of  osmosis.  It  is 
used  esp.  in  sugar  refining  to  remove  potassium  salts  from 
the  molasses. 

OS'mo- graph  (-graf),  n.  [osmose  -f-  -graph.’)  Physics. 
An  instrument  for  recording  the  height  of  the  liquid  in  an 
endosmometer  or  for  registering  osmotic  pressures, 
os-mom'e-ter  (5s-m5m'e-ter  ;  5z-),  n.  [Gr.  bay. 77  smell  -f- 
-meter.)  Physiol.  A11  instrument  for  measuring  the  acute¬ 
ness  of  the  sense  of  smell. 

OS-mom'e-ter,  n.  [ow/iose  -f-  -meter.)  Physics.  An  in¬ 
strument  for  measuring  osmotic  action. 

OS  mom'e-try  (-trt ),  n .  The  measurement  of  osmotic  pres¬ 
sure.  —  os  mo  met'ric  (5s'm6-m6t'rTk  ;  Sz'mo-),  a. 
os-mo'sis  (bs-mo'sTs;  5z- ;  277),  os'mose  (bs'mos ;  Sz'-), 
71.  [NL.  osmosis.  Osmose  is  from  endos/nostf,  exosinose 
( Oxf .  E.  D.),  which  are  fr.  F.,  the  second  part  coming  fr. 
Gr.  okt/x  6c  impulse  (fr.  w9uu  to  push)-)-  -ose,  fr.  L.  -osis,  Gr. 


in  abstract  nouns  from  verbs.]  Physics  dc  Chem. 
A  kind  of  diff  usion  which  takes  place  between  two  miscible 
fluids  separated  by  a  permeable  partition,  as  an  animal 
membrane,  and  which  tends  to  equalization  of  the  condi¬ 
tions  on  the  two  sides  of  the  partition  ;  —  called  also  dios- 
7 nosis  or  diosmose.  In  a  common  experiment  illustrating 
this,  a  porous  vessel  containing  a  liquid  is  surrounded  by 
a  less  dense  or  less  concentrated  liquid.  The  more  rapid 
flow'  from  the  thinner  to  the  denser  fluid  is  hence  called 
endosmosis  or  endosmose  (osmosis  inward),  and  the  slower 
flow  in  the  opposite  direction,  exosmosia  or  exosmoBe  (os¬ 
mosis  outward),  though  both  are  parts  of  the  same  process. 
Electric  osmose  or  osmosis  (called  also  electric  endoBmose 
or  endosmosis)  is  osmosis  which  occurs  in  an  electrolytic 
cell  having  a  porous  diaphragm  separating  the  cathode 
and  anode,  and  which  is  due  only  to  the  electromotive 
force.  It  results  in  an  accumulation  of  liquid  about  the 
cathode.  Osmosis  is  an  important  process  in  plant  and  ani¬ 
mal  physiology.  See  also  osmotic  pressure,  absorption,  3. 

08-mot 'lc  (  5s-m5t'Tk  ;  5z-),a.  Of  or  pert,  to,  or  having  the 
property  of,  osmosis.  —  OS  mot'l-cal-ly  (-T-kal-T),  adv. 
osmotic  equivalent,  the  ratio  between  the  amount  of  solvent 
water  that  passes  through  the  membrane  or  septum  of  an 
osmotic  cell  and  the  amount  of  solute  which  passes  in  the 
opposite  direction.  —  o.  pressure,  the  unbalanced  pressure 
which  gives  rise  to  the  phenomena  of  diff  usion  and  of  osmo¬ 
sis,  as  in  a  solution  in  which  there  are  differences  of  concen- 
tration.  It  is  closely  related  to  gas  pressure.  Itispropor- 
tional  to  the  absolute  temperature  and  also  to  the  molecu¬ 
lar  concentration,  and  apparently  it  is  equal  to  what  the 
pressure  of  the  dissolved  substance  would  be  if  it  were  a 
gas  at  the  same  temperature  and  had  a  volume  equal  to 
that  of  the  pure  solvent. 

os'mund  (bs'mund  ;  5z'-),  n.  [F.  osmond e.)  a  Any  of 
various  ferns,  as  the  male  fern.  Obs.  b  Any  fern  of  the 
genus  Os77iunda ,  esp.  O.  regalis ,  the  royal  fern. 

Os'mund  (Sz'mwnd),  n.  [Sw.  :  cf.  LG.  oseinunt,  osemund.) 
A  superior  kind  of  iron  formerly  imported  into  England 
from  Sweden  and  used  esp.  for  making  arrow  heads,  fish¬ 
hooks,  clock  works,  etc.  ;  also,  a  piece  of  this  iron. 

Os-mun'da  (5s-mun'dd  ;  5z-),  71.  [LL.  ;  cf.  F.  osmonde.) 
Bot.  A  genus  of  swamp  ferns  typifying  the  family  Osmun- 
dacere,  and  forming  large  clumps  or  crowms.  The  ample 
fronds  in  some  species  develop  contracted  sporangia- 
bearing  segments  at  the  middle  or  apex  ;  in  others,  as  0. 
cinnammnea,  the  sporophylls  are  distinct.  See  royal 
fern,  Clayton  fern,  cinnamon  fern. 

Os  mun  da'ce-dB  (58'mun-da'se-e  ;  5z'-),  n.  pi.  [NL.] 
Bot.  A  family  of  large  ferns,  with  stout  rootstocks,  pinnate 
or  bipinnate  circinate  fronds,  and  large  globose  sporangia 
borne  on  modified  or  contracted  pinnae,  or  on  the  lower 
surface  of  the  pinnules.  It  embraces  3  genera,  only  one 
( Osmunda )  American.  —  os  mun  da'cccus  (-shws),  a. 

os'mund  fur'nace  (5z'mnnd).  Iron  Manuf.  A  kind  of 
high  forge,  intermediate  in  development  between  the  Cat¬ 
alan  forge  and  the  blast  furnace,  formerly  used  for  niaking 
a  wrought  iron  from  which  wire  was  first  made  in  Eng¬ 
land,  in  the  15th  century. 

Osmund  Iron.  Osmund  ;  also,  iron  made  in  the  osmund 
furnace. 


O'SO-ber'ry  (o'so-bSr'T),  n.  ;  pi.  -ries  (-Tz).  The  blue-black, 
cherrylike  fruit  of  the  amygdalaceous  shrub  Osmaronia 
cerasiformis,  of  Oregon  and  California  ;  also,  the  plant, 
os'one  (os'on),  n.  [G.  oson,  corresponding  to  -ose  -j-  -one 
in  English.]  Org.  Chem.  Any  of  a  series  of  soluble  com¬ 
pounds  obtained  by  decomposing  osazones  with  concen¬ 
trated  hydrochloric  acid.  They  are  hydroxylated  ketonic 
aldehydes,  and  yield  sugars  by  reduction. 

O'SO-tri  az'ole  (o'so-trl-Sz'ol),  n.  [From  -ose  +  triazole.) 
Organic  Chem.  A  crystalline  compound,  HC:N. 
obtained  indirectly  from  the  hydrazide  of  an(j.N^^U' 
nitroso  derivative  of  acetone. 


OS-phra'di-um  (Ss-fra'dT-um),  7 1. ;  pi.  -dia  (-a).  [NL.,  fr. 

Gr.  oathpabiov  strong  scent.]  Zool.  A  sense  organ,  single 
or  paired,  connected  with  one  of  the  visceral  ganglia,  and 
situated  near  the  gill  or  gills  of  most  aquatic  mollusks.  It 
is  supposed  to  be  olfactory  or  to  test  the  purity  of  the 
water  passing  to  the  gills. 

osphyo-,  osphy-.  Combining  form  from  Greek  oo4>vs,  loin. 

os'prey  (Cs'pra),  n.  [Prob.  through  OF.  fr.  L.  ossifraga 
(orig.,  the  bone  breaker) ;  cf.  F. 
orjraie.  Cf.  ossifrage.]  A  large 
hawk  ( Pandioii  haliaelus)  of  a 
dark  brown  color  above  and 
mostly  pure  white  below,  remark¬ 
able  for  its  habit  of  feeding  on 
fish,  which  it  captures  by  hover¬ 
ing  over  the  water  and  diving; 
the  fish  hawk.  It  builds  a  bulky 
nest,  usually  placed  in  a  tree  and 
often  occupied  year  after  year 
The  osprey  is  harmless,  and 
where  protected,  often  nests 
close  to  human  habitations.  It 
is  found  in  most  countries  of  the 
world.  The  American  form  is 
the  subspecies  P.  h.  carolinen- 
sis.  Egret  plumes  are  often  er¬ 
roneously  called  osprey  plumes. 

No  plumes  are  produced  by  the  Osprey, 

osprey.  See  aigrette. 


os'culo  (fia'knl),  n.  [Cf.  F  os- 
cule.]  Zool.  An  osculum. 
ob'cu  lif'er-ous  (5  s/k  Q-l  T  f'6  r- 
tls),  a.  [L.  osculum  oscule  4- 
-/erous.]  Zool.  Having  oscules. 
08'cul-in-flec'tion,  o  s'c  u  1-i  n- 
flex'lon  (Os'kOl-),  n.  [oscafation 
-f  inflection,  inflexion .]  Math. 
The  combination  of  a  double 
cusp  with  a  point  of  inflection, 
the  cusp  being  of  different  spe¬ 
cies  on  opposite  6ides  of  the 
point  called  jioint  of  osculin- 
flection  (('ranter). 
ob'cu  ran' tist  (JWkfl-r&n'tTst), 
n.  [It.  oscurantista.]  An  ob¬ 
scurantist.  Rare. 
ose.  +  ooze. 

0-B6r&  (fi-ze'd  ;  ft-se'd).  Bib. 
O-ae'&s  (-4s).  Bib. 

osed  f  OSSET. 

O'aee  (<rze  ;  5'se).  Bib. 
oael.  +  OUZEL, 
oaemond  +  osmund,  iron. 
Osey,  n.  (From  Auxma ,  Aussai, 
Ossoy ,  OF.  name  of  Alsace.]  A 
sweet  wine  made  in  Alsace. Obs. 
0.  S.  F  Abbr.  Order  of  St. 
Francis. 

o'shac  (5'shak).  n.  [  Ar.  o*Aa?.] 


The  ammoniac  plant, 
o’  Shanter,  Tam  See  Tam  o’ 
8h  ANTES.  [  Bib.  I 

O-sho'a  (ft-she'd;  d'shC-d)-! 
O'si-an'dri-an  (5'sT-an'drf-dn), 
a.  Eccl.  Hist.  Of  or  pert,  to 
Andreas  Osiandcr  (1498-1552),  a 
colnborer  with  Luther.  He  held 
that  justification  is  really  mak¬ 
ing  iust,  by  forming  Christ  in 
the  believer. 

O^i-an'dri-an,  -drist  (-drYst),  n. 
A  follower  of  Osiunder. 
osier  cornel.  =  red  osier  b. 
osier  willow.  Any  willow  used 
as  an  osier. 

OBill.  OUZEL. 

O-si 'ride  (fi-sT'rYd),  O'ai-rid'e- 
an  (o'sY-rYd'5-dn),  a  Osirian; 
esp.,  designating  a  pillar  or  pier 
having  an  image  of  Osiris  set 
before  it. 

I!  o  si  sic  om'ni-a  I  (L.)  O,  if 
all  (were)  thus  !  O.  if  all  things 
had  been  done,  spoken,  or  writ¬ 
ten  thus!  [Sombrerite.l 

oB'ite  (bs'It),  n.  [L.  os  bone.]| 
os'ken.  Obs.  or  dial.  Eng.  var. 
of  OXOANO. 

0.  SI..  OS1.  Abbr.  Old  Slavonic. 


o-slante.  j*  aslant 
Os-ma  ni-e'  (Gs-mii'nY-a'),  ti. 
See  under  order,  ti..  1. 
os  ma-te'ri-um  <8  b'iii  d-t  e'r  Y- 
dm;  8z'-).  Var.  of  osmetekium. 
OB-mat'ic  (Qs-mttt'Yk  ;  5z-),  a. 
[Gr.  ocrixfi  smell. 1  Zool  Hav¬ 
ing  effective  organs  of  smell. 

0  8  m  a-z  o-m  a  t'ic  (8s'md-z8- 
mftt'Yk  ;  8z'-),  os  ma-zom'a- 
tous  (-zOm'd-tiis  ;  -zd'md-),  a. 
Of  or  pertaining  to  osmazome. 
os-me'sis  (8s-me'sYs ;  5z-),  n. 
[NL.,  fr.  Gr.  6 appais.]  Physiol. 
Act  of  smelling  •  olfaction, 
os  mi-am'ate  (Os'm  Y-ftm'at ; 
Sz'-),  n.  Chem.  A  salt  of  osmi- 
amic  acid. 

os  mi-am'ic  (-Yk),  a.  [osmium  -f- 
amido.J  Designating  a  nitroge¬ 
nous  acid  of  osmium,  HNOsO^, 
forming  a  series  of  yellow  ex¬ 
plosive  salts.  [oi  osmate. I 
os'mi-ate  (Ss'mY-at;  5z'-).V ar.  | 
os-min'  (8  s-m  e  n'),  n.  (Russ. 
os'mina,  lit.,  one  eighth.]  See 
measure. 

ob'  mi-rid  'i-um  (8s'm  Y-rYd'Y- 
tim  ;  8z'-),  n.  [NL. ;  osmium  + 


iridium.)  Min.  =  IRIDOSMINE. 
OB'mite  (8s'mlt;  8z'-),  n. 
('hem.  See  osmate  a. 
ob'  mo-cy'a-nide,  n.  Chem.  Any 
of  a  senes  of  compounds  of  the 
general  formula  M^OsfCN)^, 
analogous  to  the  ferrocyanides. 
os  mo-dyB-pho'ri-a  (Ss'mo-dYs- 
lo'rY-d;  Sz'mC-;  201),  n.  [NL.: 
Gr.  oo'/xtj  -f  bvaffropia  pain.] 
Morbid  dislike  of  certain  odors, 
os-mol'o-gy  (8s-m81'8-jl  ;  8z-;, 
n.  [Gr.  007x77  smell  +  -logy.) 
Science  or  study  of  odors. 
Os'mond  (Sz'mtZnd),  Os'mund 
(Bz'mtZnd),  n.  [AS.  Osmund; 
os:(in  com  p.)god-t-;n  und  mund.] 
Lit.,  protection  of  God;  —  masc. 
prop. name.  F.O.,?77lO;lf(^^z/m8N,). 
os'mond  (furnace,  etc.).  Emm. 

for  OSMUND. 

osmond  brake.  The  royal  fern, 
os'mond-ite.  n.  Metal.  A  solid 
solution  of  iron  carbide  in  a-ler- 
rite.  See  ferrite  b. 
Os'mor-rhi'za  (fls'nid-rl'zA),  w. 
[NL.  ;  Gr.  607x77  4-  pl£a  root.l 
Syn.ofWASHINOTONIA.fmiOUB.I 
os'mouB  (Bs'mils  ;  8z'-),  a.  Os-| 


Ofl'na-burg  (8z'nd-bffrg),  n.  A 
species  of  coarse  linen,  origi¬ 
nally  made  in  Osnaburg  (G.  Os- 
nabriick ),  Germany, 
osophage.  +  esophagus. 

OBoye  4  osey. 
OB-phre'Bi-ol'o-gy  (5s-fre/sY-81'- 
t>-j  1 ),  n.  [Gr.  6o-0p77o-t9  sense 
of  smell  -+-  -logy.)  Science  of 
the  sense  of  smell.  —  os-phre  si- 
o-log'ic  ( -8-18j'Yk),  a. 
ob  pnret'ic  (-frBt'Yk),  a  [Gr. 
oofjipTjTiKoc.l  Olfactory. 

Os  phro-men'i-dae  (Bs'frO-mBn'- 
Y-de),  71. pi.  [NL.,fr.  Gr;o o4>po- 
pevoc,  p.  aorist  of  b<r<f>pat- 
ueadai,  to  smell;  —  from  a  re¬ 
semblance  of  certain  organs  to 
another  supposed  by  the  namer 
to  be  an  organ  of  smell. 1  Zool. 
A  small  family  of  fresn-water 
acanthopterygians  of  southeast¬ 
ern  Asia  and  Africa,  including 
the  gourami,  paradise  fish,  etc. 
os'phy-al'gi-a  (8s/fY-ftl/'jY-a),  ti. 
[NL.  ;  osphyo-  +  -algia.  J  Med. 
rain  in  tne  loins  ;  lumbago. 
OB/phy-o-my/e-Il'ti8,  ti.  [NL.] 


Myelitis  of  the  lower  part  of  the 
spinal  cord, 
oa'pray.  4  osprey. 
ospringe  4  offspring. 
Os'ram  lamp  (Bz'rdm).  =tuno- 
STEN  LAMP. 

Os'rick  (Bz'rYk),  r».  A  euphuis- 
tic  courtier  in  Shakespeare’s 
“  Hamlet.” 
obs.  Var.  of  osse. 

Os'sa  (Bs'd),  71.  [L.,  fr.  Gr. 

rO <T<ra.]  A  mountain  of  La¬ 
rissa,  Greece.  See  Aload.f. 

H  os'sa.  n. ,  pi.  of  os,  bone.  — 
os'sa  in-no'ml-na'ta  (Y-nBuVY- 
na'ta).  See  innominatum. 
os-sa'ri  um  (8-sa'rY-um  ;  115), 
ti.  |  L.]  An  ossuary, 
os'sa-ture  (Bs'd-fflr)*  n ■ 
irop.,  skeleton,  fr.  L.  os,  o*si$ , 
>one.]  1.  The  skeleton.  Rare. 
2.  Arch.  General  framework, 
osse,  71.  1.  A  prophetic  or  omi¬ 
nous  utterance.  Obs. 

2.  An  attempt.  Dial.  Eng. 
osse  (8b),  v.  i  6f  t.  1.  To  proph¬ 
esy  :  presage.  Obs. 

2.‘  To  attempt ;  dare;  promise; 
recommend.  Dial.  Eng. 


ale,  senate,  care,  ftm,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofd ;  eve,  £vent,  gnd,  recent,  maker ;  Ice,  ill ;  old,  6bey,  orb,  5dd,  s&ft,  connect ;  use,  unite,  urn,  up.  circus,  menii . 

||  Forelffii  Word.  4  Obsolete  Variant  of.  4-  combined  with.  =  equals. 
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OSTEOSARCOMATOUS 


03'se  in  (Os'e-In),  n.  [L.  osseus  bony.]  Physiol.  Chem. 
lhe  chief  organic  basis  of  bone  tissue,  which  remains  as  a 
residue  after  removal  of  the  mineral  matters  from  bone  by 
dilute  add  It  is  considered  to  be  identical  chemically 
with  the  collagen  of  connective  tissue, 
os'se  let  (5s'e-i6t ;  Ss'lgt),  n.  [F.]  1.  A  little  bone.  Rare. 
2-  Zool.  The  internal  shell  of  a  cuttlefish.  Rare. 

3.  Veter,  a  An  exostosis  on  the  inner  aspect  of  the  knee 
of  the  horse,  usually  commencing  at  the  head  of  the  inter¬ 
nal  rudimentary  metacarpal  bone  and  extending  to  all  the 
bones  of  the  carpus,  b  An  exostosis  on  the  anterior  and 
lateral  aspect  of  the  fetlock,  due  to  retraction  of  the  flexor 
tendons  and  the  concussion  resulting  from  the  abnormal 
position  thus  produced,  c  An  exostosis  on  first  phalanx. 
OS'se  0  (5s'e-o-).  A  combining  form  for  osseous. 
OS'se-OUS  (-fis),  a.  [L.  osseus ,  fr.  os,  ossis,  bone  ;  akin  to 
Gr.  6<tt€ov,  Skr.  asthi.  Cf.  oyster.]  Composed  of,  or  re¬ 
sembling,  bone;  bony.  —  os'se-ous  ly,  adv. 
osseous  fishes,  Zool..  the  Teleostei,  or  bony  fishes.  —  o. 
labyrinth,  Anat .,  the  bony  labyrinth.  See  1st  ear,  1. 

Os  set  (5s'5t),  n. ;  also  Os'sete  (5s'et;  5-set').  One  of  a 
people  of  central  Caucasus,  possibly  immigrants  from  Per¬ 
sia.  They  are  tall,  but  not  well-favored.  Their  religion  is 
a  mixture  of  Mohammedanism  and  Christianity, 
os'se-ter  (5s'e-ter;  5-sgt/er),  n.  [Rnss.  osetr  sturgeon.] 
A  large  sturgeon  (Acipenser  giildenstadtii)  of  northern  Eu¬ 
rope  and  Asia. 

Os-set'lc  (S-sSt'Tk),  a.  Of  or  pert,  to  the  Ossets.  —  n.  The 
language  of  the  Ossets,  closely  related  to  Iranian.  It  em¬ 
ploys  both  the  Russian  and  the  Armenian  alphabets.  See 
Indo-European. 

Os'slan  (5sh'dn),  n.  [Gael.  Oistn,  dim.  fr.  os  a  fawn.]  A 
legendary  Gaelic  bard  and  hero  of  the  3d  century.  See 

Fenian,  1. 

Os  si  an'ic  (5sh'T-Xn'Yk  ;  os'T- ;  277),  a.  Of  or  pert,  to  Os- 
sian  or  the  cycle  of  tales  and  poems  (the  latter  chiefly 
fragmentary  or  late)  dealing  with  him  and  his  father, 
Finn  ;  esp.,  pertaining  to,  designating,  or  resembling,  the 
poetry  or  rhythmic  prose  published  in  1762  and  1763  by 
James  Macpherson,  and  purporting  to  be  a  translation  of 
poems  of  Ossian.  Macpherson’ s  work,  based  in  part  on 
genuine  Celtic  fragments,  is  characterized  esp.  by  descrip¬ 
tions  of  wild  scenery,  and,  in  spite  of  its  grandiloquence 
and  monotony,  has  considerable  romantic  charm. 
Os'si-cle  (5s'T-k’l),  n.  [L.  ossiculum ,  dim.  of  os ,  ossis ,  a 
bone.]  Anal .  <t-  Zool.  A  little  bone  or  part  resembling  a 
small  bone  ;  as  :  a  The  malleus,  incus,  or  stapes  of  the  ear. 
b  One  of  the  small  plates  of  bone  in  the  sclerotic  of  some 
reptiles  and  birds,  c  One  of  the  numerous  small  cal¬ 
careous  pieces  of  the  skeleton  of  many  echinoderms.  d 
One  of  the  parts  of  the  gastric  mill  of  the  stomach  of  some 
crustaceans. 

ossi-fl-ca'tion  (-fT-ka'shan),  n.  [Cf.  F.  ossification.  See 
ossify.]  Physiol.  1.  The  formation  of  bone;  the  state  or 
process  of  being  converted  into  bone.  Ossification  begins 
at  one  or  more  points  (called  centers  of  ossification)  for  each 
future  bone  and  is  accomplished  by  mesoblastic  cells  called 
oBteoblaste,  which  deposit  the  inorganic  bone  substance 
about  themselves,  becoming  the  bone  corpuscles  of  the  com¬ 
pleted  bone.  Ossification  may  take  place  in  membrane  (in- 
terraembranoua  ossification),  that  is,  in  connective  tissue  (see 
membrane  bone),  or  in  cartilage  (endochondral,  or  intercarti- 
iaginous,  ossification).  The  latter  is  much  the  more  complex 
process,  involving  the  calcification  (by  deposition  of  lime 
salts)  of  the  matrix  of  the  cartilage,  and  its  subsequent  ab¬ 
sorption  and  replacement  by  true  but  spongy  bony  tissue, 
which,  in  the  interior  of  the  limb  bones,  is  mostly  finally 
.absorbed  to  form  the  marrow  cavity,  the  bone  meanwhile 
increasing  in  size  by  layers  of  bony  tissue  deposited  on 
the  outside  under  the  periosteum. 

2.  That  which  is  ossified  ;  a  bone. 

3.  The  state  of  being  changed  into  a  bony  substance  ;  also, 
a  mass  or  point  of  ossified  tissue. 

os'sl  fled  (5s'T-fId),  p.  a.  Changed  to  bone  or  something 
resembling  bone  ;  hardened  by  deposits  of  mineral  matter 
of  any  kind  ;  —  said  of  tissues. 

0S-8lf 'lQ-ent  (5-sTf'loo-cnt),  a  [L.  os,  ossis,  a  bone  -{-  jluens, 

- entis ,  p.  pr.  of  fiuere  to  flow.]  Med.  Coming  from  diseased 
bone  ;  —  said  of  a  discharge  from  a  fistula. 

08'si  form  (5s'T-f6rm),  a.  [L.  os,  ossis ,  bone  -f-  - form .] 
Having  the  appearance  of  bone  ;  osseous, 
os'sl- f rage  (5s't-fraj),  n.  [L.  ossifraga ,  ossifragus ,  os¬ 
prey,  fr.  ossifragus  bone-breaking  ;  os,  ossis,  a  bone  -}- 
/ranger e ,  fractum ,  to  break.  See  osseous,  break;  cf.  os¬ 
prey.]  a  The  lammergeier.  b  A  young  sea  eagle.  Obs. 
6  The  osprey  ;  —  called  also  breakbones. 
os  slf'ra  gous  (5-sTf'm-gils),  a.  [L.  ossifragus.  See  ossi- 
fraoe.]  Serving  to  break  bones  ;  bone-breaking, 
os'sl-fy  (5s'T-fT),  v.  i.  or  t.  ;  os'si-fied  (-fid) ;  os'si-fy'ing 
(-fi'Tng).  [L.  os,  ossfs,  bone  -f-  -fy :  cf.  F.  ossifier.  See 
osseous.]  1.  Physiol.  To  form  or  change  into  bone.  See 
ossification. 

2.  Fig.  :  To  harden;  as,  to  ossify  the  heart.  Ruskin. 


os'su-a-ry  (5s'u-a-rT;  5sh'd6-),  n.;  pi.  -ries  (-rtz).  [L.  ossu- 
arium ,  fr.  ossuarius  of  or  for  bones,  fr.  os,  ossis,  bone.]  A 
depository  for  the  bones  of  the  dead  ;  a  charnel  house,  urn, 
etc.  Rare. 

os  tal'gi-a  (5s-t51'jT-d),  n.  [NL.  See  osteo-  ;  -algia.] 
Med.  Pain  in  a  bone. 

Os  ta  ri-o-phy'si  (Ss-ta  rT-o-fi'si ;  115),  n.  pi.  [NL.  ;  Gr. 
oc/Tapiop,  dim.  of  oareov  a  bone  -j-  </>0<ra  bladder.]  Zool. 
An  extensive  division  of  teleost  fishes  having  the  anterior 
four  vertebrae  strongly  modified,  often  ossified  together  and 
supporting  a  chain  of  small  bones  which  connect  the  air 
bladder  with  the  ear.  It  includes  the  characines,  carps,  cat- 
fishes,  the  electric  eel,  etc.  Called  also  Os-ta'ri-0-Phy'- 
se  ae  (-fT'se-e).  —  os  ta  ri-o-phy'san  (-fi'sdn),  n.  —  os  ta'- 
ri  o  Phys'i  al  (  flz'I-dl),  a. 

os'te-al  (5s'te  dl),  a.  [Gr.  oareov  a  bone.]  Osseous. 

OS'te  i'tis  (-I'tTs),  m.  [NL.  ;  osteo- -it is.]  Med.  Inflam¬ 
mation  of  bone.  —  os'te-it'ic  (-Tt'Tk),  a. 

Ost-end'  Man  1  fes'to  (Sst-Snd').  U.  S.  Hist.  A  manifesto 
issued  from  Ostend,  Belgium,  in  1854,  jointly  by  Buchanan, 
Mason,  and  Soule,  United  States  ministers  to  Great  Brit¬ 
ain,  France,  and  Spain  respectively,  giving  the  grounds 
upon  which  the  United  States  might  seize  Cuba  in  case  of 
Spain’s  refusal  to  sell  it. 

os-ten'si-bil'i  ty  (Ss-tSn'sT-bil'T-tT ),  n.  State  or  quality  of 
being  ostensible. 

OS  ten'si  ble  (58-tSn'sT-b’l),  a.  [F.,  fr.  L.  ostendere ,  osten- 
sum ,  -/mm,  to  show,  prop.,  to  stretch  out  before;  fr.  obs- 
(fr.  ob-)  -f-  tender e  to  stretch.  See  tend.]  1.  Capable  of 
being  shown  ;  proper  or  intended  to  be  shown.  Obsoles. 
2.  Shown;  exhibited;  declared;  avowed;  professed;  ap¬ 
parent  ;  —  often  used  as  opposed  to  real  or  actual ;  as,  an 
ostensible,  reason,  motive,  or  aim.  D.  Ramsay. 

Syn.  —  See  specious. 
ostensible  partner.  Laic.  See  partner. 
os-ten'sion  (-shdn),  n.  [F.,  fr.  L.  ostensio a  showing.  See 
ostensible.]  1.  Exhibition.  Obs. 

2.  Eccl.  The  showing  of  the  sacrament  on  the  altar  that 
it  may  receive  the  adoration  of  the  communicants. 

OS  ten'sive(-stv),  a.  [Cf.  F.  oslensif.]  Showing  ;  exhibit¬ 
ing  ;  also,  ostensible. 

ostensive  demonstration.  Math.,  direct  demonstration's  op¬ 
posed  to  <i]jayogica/xOT  indirect , demonstration.  — o.  reduc¬ 
tion,  Logic ,  a  reduction  in  which  the  propositions  are  the 
same  as  the  original  or  their  conversions ;  —  contrasted 
with  apagogical  reduction. 

os'ten-so'rl  um  (5s'tgn-8o'rT-t2m  ;  201),  n.  ;  pi.  L.  -ria  (-d). 

[NL.  See  ostensible.]  R.  C.  Ch.  A  monstrance, 
os  ten'so-ry  (.5s-tSn'so-rT),  n. ;  pi.  -ries  (-rlz).  An  ostenso- 
rium. 

os-tent'  (5s-t£nt/;  5s't8nt),  n.  [L.  ostentus  a  showing,  dis¬ 
play,  fr.  ostendere  (p.  p.  ostensus  and  ostentus )  to  show.  See 
ostensible.]  Now  Rare.  1.  [L.  ostentum .]  Manifesta¬ 
tion  ;  token  ;  portent.  Dry  den. 

2.  Exhibition;  air;  mien.  Shak. 

3.  Ostentation. 

os  ten-ta'tion  (Bs'ten-ta'shan),  n.  [L.  ostentatio :  cf.  F. 
ostentation .]  1.  Presage;  portent.  Obs. 

2.  Act  of  displaying,  exhibiting,  or  showing ;  display.  Obs. 
or  Archaic . 

3.  Act  of  making  an  ambitious  display  ;  unnecessary  show  ; 

pretentious  parade.  “  Much  ostentation  vain  of  fleshly 
arm.”  Milton. 

4.  A  show  or  spectacle  Obs.  Shak. 

5.  Apparition;  false  exhibition;  pretense.  Obs. 

Syn.  —  See  parade. 

OS'ten  ta'tious  (-alms),  a.  Characterized  by,  fond  of,  or 
evincing,  ostentation  ;  unduly  conspicuous  ;  pretentious. 
Far  from  being  ostentatious  of  the  good  you  do.  Dryden. 
The  ostentatious  professions  of  many  years.  Macaulay. 
Syn.  —  Boastful^  vainglorious,  presuming,  presumptuous, 
conceited,  priggish,  showy  ;  bombastic,  turgid,  grandilo¬ 
quent.  —  Ostentatious,  pretentious,  pompous.  Ostenta¬ 

tious  implies  undue  or  vainglorious  display  or  parade; 
as.  “  Whoever  wishes  to  attain  an  English  style,  familiar, 
but  not  coarse,  and  elegant,  but  not  ostentatious ,  must  give 
his  days  and  nights  to  the  volumes  of  Addison  ”  ( Johnson ) ; 
“the  paltry  affectation  of  ostentatious  disregard  for  money” 

( De  Quincey) ;  “  the  ostentatious  simplicity  of  their  dress  ” 
(Macaulay).  That  is  pretentious  (see  pretense)  which  lays 
claim  to  greater  importance,  or  which  makes  more  show, 
than  is  warranted  ;  as,  a  pretentious  mansion,  equipage, 
work  ;  “Nothing  could  induce  [Gilbert  White]  to  exagger¬ 
ate  ;  even  his  style  is  free  from  the  faintest  tinge  of  preten¬ 
tiousness”  (T.  E.  Brown).  Pompous  implies  a  solemn  and 
exaggerated  self-importance ;  as,  “  a  well-meaning,  civil, 
prosing,  pompous  woman,  who  thought  nothing  of  conse¬ 
quence  but  as  it  related  to  her  own  .  .  .  concerns  ”  (Jane 
Austen) ;  “like  all  Wordsworths  .  .  .pompous  and  prig 
gish  ”  (E.  FitzGerald).  See  parade,  turgid. 

—  os'ten-ta'tious-ly,  adv.  —  os'ten-ta'tious  ness,  n. 
OS'te-O-  (5s'te-o-).  Combining  form  fr.  Greek  bareov,  bone. 
OS'te  O-blast'  (-blSst'),  n.  [osteo-  -|- -blast.]  Anat.  A  bone- 
forming  cell.  See  ossification,  1. 

os'te-o-blas'tic  (-blSs'tik),a.  Pert,  to  the  formation  of  bone. 


os'te-o-car'cl-no'ma  (58'te-6-kar'sT-no'ma),  n.  [NL.  ;  os¬ 
teo-  -j-  carcinoma .]  Med.  a  Carcinoma  of  a  bone,  b  A 
carcinoma  which  has  become  ossified. 

OSte-OC'la-sis  (Ss'te-bk'ld-sls ;  5s'te-o-kla'sis ;  277),  n. 
[NL.  See  osteoclast.]  Surg.  The  operation  of  breaking 
a  bone  in  order  to  correct  deformity, 
os'te  o  clast'  (5s'te-6-kl5st'),  n.  [osteo-  -f  Gr.  *A bv  to 
break.]  1.  Anat.  One  of  the  large  multinuclear  cells  in 
developing  bone  which  absorb  the  bony  tissue  in  the  for¬ 
mation  of  the  canals,  marrow  cavity,  etc.  Cf.  myeloplax. 
2.  burg.  An  instrument  for  performing  osteoclasis. 

—  os  te  o-clas'tic(-kias'tTk),  a. 

0s;te-0-C0l'la(-k61'd),;i.  [osteo-  -f-  Gr.  *6AAa  glue.]  1.  A 
kind  of  glue  obtained  from  bones. 

2.  A  cellular  incrustation  of  calcium  carbonate  on  the  stems 
of  plants,  —  formerly  supposed  to  unite  fractured  bones. 
OS'te-O  cope'  (5s'te-o-kop'),  U.  [Gr.  ooreo/coTros  ;  oariov  a 
bone  -f  kottov  a  striking,  pain.]  Med.  Pain  in  the  bones; 
a  violent  fixed  pain  in  a  bone.—  OS'te-O  cop'ic  (  k5p'Yk),  a. 
os'te  o  den'tine  (-dSn'tTn),  n.  [osteo-  -f-  dentine .]  Zool. 
A  modified  dentine  approaching  true  bone  in  structure, 
found  chiefly  in  the  teeth  of  fishes. — OS'te-O-den'tin-al 
(-ti-nal),  a. 

os'te-o-gen' (5s'te-o-j5n'),  n.  [osteo-  -f-  -gen.~]  Physiol.  The 
soft  tissue  or  substance  which  ossifies  to  form  bone, 
os  te-o-gen'e-sis  (-jSn'e-sTs)  I  n.  [osteo-  -f-  - genesis , 
os'te-og'e-ny  (Bs't^-Sj'e-nT)  J  -geny.]  Physiol.  Forma¬ 
tion  of  bone  ;  ossification. 

os'te-o-ge-net'ic  (-o-je-n5t'Tk),  a.  Physiol.  Pertaining  to 
osteogenesis,  or  the  production  of  bone. 

08teogenetic  layer.  See  osteoblast. 

Os'te-o-glos'si-dae  (-gl5s'7-de),  n.  pi.  [NL. ;  osteo-  -f  Gr. 
yAuMTcra  tongue.]  Zool.  A  family  of  very  large  fresh¬ 
water  isospondylous  fishes  consisting  of  the  arapaima  and 
related  forms.  They  have  the  head  naked  and  largely  in¬ 
cased  in  bone,  and  the  scales  are  large,  bony,  and  com¬ 
posed  of  mosaiclike  pieces.  They  live  in  tropical  South 
America,  Africa,  Australia, and  the  East  Indies.  The  typ¬ 
ical  genus  is  Os  te-o  glos'sum  (  Mm).  —  os  te  o  gloV- 
soid  (-oid),  a.^&  //.  —  os  te-o-glos'sid  (-id),  n. 

OS'te-Oid  (5s'te-oid),  a.  [osteo-  -j-  -oid. ]  Anat.  Like  bone. 
Os  te-ol'e-pls  (5s'te-51'e-pTs),  n.  [NL. ;  osteo-  -f  Gr.  Actus 
a  scale.]  Paleon.  A  genus  of  extinct  crossopterygian  fishes 
from  the  Lower  Old  Red  Sandstone  of  Scotland.  Their 
body  was  slender  and  covered  with  large  rhombic  scales, 
and  the  head  was  incased  in  bone.  It  is  the  type  of  a 
family,  Os'te  o-lep'I  d®  (-o-lSp'T-de). 
os'te-o-log'ic  (-o-15j'Tk)  |  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  osteology, 
os  te-o  log'i-cal  (-T-kai)  j  —  os'te-o-log'i-cal-ly,  adv. 
os'te-ol'o-gy  (-51'o-jT),  n.  [osteo-  -f-  -logy :  cf.  F.  osteolo- 
gic .]  The  science  dealing  with  the  bones  of  vertebrates, 
os  te-ol'y-sis  (-T-sTs),  n.  [NL. ;  osteo-  -J-  -lysis.]  Soften¬ 
ing  and  absorption  of  bone.  —  OS'te-O-lyt'iC  (-6-lTt'Tk),  a. 
OS'te-O'ma  (os'te-o'md),  n.  ;  L.pl.  -mata  (-ta).  [NL. ;  os¬ 
teo-  -f-  -oma.]  Med.  A  tumor  composed  mainly  of  bone  ; 
a  tumor  of  a  bone. 

os  te-<yma-la'ci-a  (-6-md-la'shT-d),  n.  [NL. ;  osteo-  + 
malacia.]  1.  Med.  A  chronic  progressive  disease  of  adults, 
esp.  pregnant  women,  characterized  by  gradual  softening 
of  various  bones,  leading  to  great  deformities. 

2  See  cripple,  n.,  6. 

— os'te-o-ma  la'cial  (-shal),  os'te-o  ma-lac'ic  (15s'Tk),a. 
os'te-o-my'e-li'tls  (-mi'e-ll'tTs),  n.  [NL.  ;  osteo-  -f-  myelo- 
-f-  -t’/ij.]  Med.  Inflammation  of  a  bone  and  its  marrow, 
os'te-o-path  (5s'te-o-pSth),  n.  A  practitioner  of  osteopathy, 
os'te-o-path'lc  (-pSth'Tk),  a.  Med.  Of  or  pertaining  to  os¬ 
teopathy.  —  os  te  o  path'i  cal-ly  (-T-kdl-T),  adv. 
OS'te-op'a-thist  (-5p'd-thTst),  n.  One  who  practices  oste¬ 
opathy  ;  an  osteopath. 

os  to  op'a  thy  (-thi),n.  [osteo-  -J-  -path ?/.]  Med.  a  Any 
disease  of  the  bones.  R.  b  A  system  of  treatment  based  on 
the  theory  that  diseases  are  chiefly  due  to  deranged  mech¬ 
anism  of  the  bones,  nerves,  blood  vessels,  and  other  tis¬ 
sues,  aud  can  be  remedied  by  manipulations  of  these  parts. 
OS'te-O-per'i  OS  ti'tls  (-6-p5r'T-5s-ti'tTs),  n.  [osteo-  -{-per¬ 
iosteum  — itis.]  Med.  Inflammation  of  a  bone  and  its 
periosteum. 

os'te-o-phyte'  (5s'te-o-fIt'),  n.  [osteo-  -f-  - phyte .]  Med. 
A  small  bony  outgrowth.  —  OS'te-O-phyt'io  (-fTt'Tk),  a. 
os'te-o-plas'tic  (  plSs'tTk),  a.  [osteo-  -plastic.]  1.  Phys¬ 
iol.  Producing  bone  ;  as,  osteoplastic  cells. 

2.  Surg.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  replacement  of  bone  ;  as, 
an  osteoplastic  operation. 

os'te-o-plas'ty  (5s'te-6-pl&s'tY),  n.  [osteo-  -f-  -plasty.] 
Surg.  A  plastic  operation  to  remedy  a  defect  or  loss  of  bone, 
os'te-o-po-ro'sis  (-pS-ro'sTs),  n.  [NL. ;  osteo-  -}-Gr.  rropos 
pore.]  Med.  &  Physiol.  An  absorption  of  bone  so  that  the 
tissue  becomes  unusually  porous. 

OS'te-O-sar-CO'ma  ( -sar-ko'ma),  n.  ;  pi.  -mata  (-ta).  [NL. ; 
osteo--]-  sarcoma.]  Med.  A  sarcoma  containing  a  deposit  of 
bone.  —  os  te  o-sar  com'a  tous  (-k5m'a-tws;  -ko'ma-),  a. 


OB'ge-i  (5s'f-I),  Ti.  pi.  [NL.,  fr. 
L.  osseus  bony.]  Zool.  The  Tele¬ 
ostei.  —  os'se  an  (-an),  a.  ji. 
osee'mentB  (Ss'inAnts),  n.  pi. 
[F.]  Bones,  or  remains,  of  the 
dead.  Ohs.  or  R. 

Os-sene'  (5-sen'  ;  5s'en),  n.  [Gr. 

pi.]  Eccl.  Hist.  A 
member  of  an  ancient  sect  of 
heretics,  whose  tenets  seem  to 
have  combined  Essene  and 
pseudo-Christian  doctrines. 
They  were  found  in  the  coun¬ 
try  east  of  the  Dead  Sea. 
os'se-o-al-bu'mi  noid.  n.  Phys¬ 
iol.  The  albuminoid  of  bone, 
orse-o-mu'eoid,  n.  Physiol. 
The  mucoid  of  bone 
os'se-ous-ly,  adv.  Physiol.  As 
regards  bones. 

os'set.  n.  Prob.,  a  woolen  mate¬ 
rial.  Ohs. 

Os  se'ti  an  (5-se'tY-<fn),  a.  tc  w. 
=  Ossetic.  [Ossetic. I 

Os-setTsh  (-s8t'Y«h),  //.  =| 
Os  sian  esque'  (5sh/an-it8k'),  tt . 
After,  or  guggesting  the  style  of, 
the  Oftsianic  poems.  See Ossi- 
a nic.  —  n.  ( luianesqne  style. 
Os'sian-ism  (flsh'dn-Iz’m),  ». 
'l  he  realm  of  Ossianic  legend 
and  poetry. 

08'sian-ize,  v.  t.  To  make  Os- 
pianic  in  style  or  form, 
os-sic'n-laf  (5-s  T  k'h-1  a  r).  a. 
Zool.  Of. like,  or  pert,  to  ossicle*. 


os-sic'u-late  (-lftt), -lat  ed  (-lat^ 

5d),  a.  Having  ossicles, 
os'si-cule  (os'I-knl),  n.  [L.  os¬ 
siculum.']  An  ossicle.  Rare. 
os  s  i  c  u  1  e  c'to-m  y  (SsT-k  fi¬ 
le  k'to-m  T),  n.  [See  ossicle; 
-KCTOMY.]  Surg.  Excision  of 
an  auditory  oRsicle. 
os-sic'u-lum  (5-BTk'fi-lnm).  n.  ; 
L.  pi.  - 1. a  (-b> ).  [ !/.]  1  Zool.  a 
An  ossicle,  b  Alithodesma. 

2.  Bot.  An  ossiculu6,  or  pyrene, 
os-sic'u-lus,  n.  [NL.,  dim.  of 
L.  os  bone,  stone  of  a  fruit.] 
Bot.  A  pyrene.  Ohs. 

08-sif'er -bus  (5-RYf'?r-i7s),  a.  [L. 
os,  ossis ,  a  bone  +  -ferous.)  Con¬ 
taining  bone  or  bones, 
os-sif'ic  (-Yk),  a.  [1  >.  os,  ossis, 
bone  -+-  -fic.)  Producing  bone, 
os'si-fi-cat  ed.  a.  Ossified.  Ohs. 
os'si-form  (5s'Y-f6rm),  a.  [L. 
os,  ossis,  bone  +  -form.]  Bone¬ 
like. 

os'  si-fran 'gent,  a.  [L.  os,  ossis, 
bone  -+-  frangens,  -entis,  p.  pr., 
breaking.]  Breaking  bones. 
os-Biv'o-rous  (5-s  Y  v'o-r u  b),  a. 
fly.  os,  ossis,  bone  -f  •vorous.] 
Feeding  on  bones, 
osspringe.  offspring. 
os'spring-er,  v.  [See  osprey.] 
The  osprey.  Ohs. 
os  su-a  'rl-nm  (5  sh'fl-a'rY-tlm), 
u.  [L.]  An  ossuary. 

OSt  f  HOST. 


ost.  Var.  of  oast.  [tides.  I 

o.  s.  t.  Abbr.  Ordinary  spring! 
OBtage.  +  HOSTA(JE. 

os-tag 'ra,  n.  [NL.  See  osteo-; 
-agra.]  Surg.  A  forcepB  to  re¬ 
move  bones.  Obs. 

Os'ta-ra,  n.  [Cf.  G.  ost  cm  Eas¬ 
ter,  E.  Easter.]  =  Eostre. 
oste.  +  host.  [oast.  I 

oste.  Obs.  or  dial.  Eng.  var.  of  | 
os'te-in  (5  6't?-Yn)%  n.  [Gr. 
btTTcov  bone.]  Ossein, 
os'tel.  f  HOSTEL, 
os'tel-er.  +  hosteler. 
ostelment.  +  hustlement. 
ostelrle.  ^  hostelry. 
os-tend',  r.  t.  [L.  ostendere.  to 
show.]  To  exhibit.  Obs.  or  R. 
Oat-end'  rab'bit.  See  Belgian 
hare. 

os-ten'si-bly  (5  s-t  5  n's  Y-b  1 Y), 
adv.  of  ostensible. 
08-ten'8ive-ly,  adv.  of  osten- 

s  IVE. 

os-tent',  v.  t.  [OF.  ostenter,  or 
L.  osteut are .]  To  ostentate.  Obs. 
os'ten-tate  (o  s't  i  n-t S  t),  i  t. 
f  I>.  ostentatus ,  p.  p.  of  ostentare, 
v.  intent,  fr.  ostendere.  See 
OSTENT,  t;.]  To  make  show  os¬ 
tentatiously.  Obs.  or  R. 
os-ten'ta-tlve.  a.  Ostentatious; 
also,  ostensible.  Ohs.  —  os-ten'- 
ta-tive  ly.  adv.  Ohs. 
os  ten-ta'tor,  n.  [L.]  One  fond 
of  display  ;  a  boaster.  Ohs. 


08-tent'ful,  a.  Portentous.  Ohs. 
os^en-tif'er-ouB.  a.  [L.  ostenti- 
fer;  ostentum  ostent  +ferre  to 
bear.]  Producing  prodigies.  Ohs. 
os-ten'tive.  os-ten'tous,  a.  Os¬ 
tentatious.  Ohs. 
os'te-o- an'eu-rysm.  n.  Med. 
Aneurysm  of  a  bone. 
08'te-o^ar-thri'tia,  n.  [NL.  ;  os¬ 
teo- 4-  arthritis.]  Med.  Inflam¬ 
mation  of  the  bones  and  joints, 
os  te-o-ar  throp'a-thy,  u.  [o.<- 
teo-  -•-  arthropathy. )  Med.  Dis¬ 
ease  affecting  bones  and  joints. 
OB'te-o-cele\  n.  [osteo-  4-  -re/e.] 
Med.  a  Bony  tumor  of  a  tes¬ 
ticle.  b  Hernia  with  a  bony  sac. 
os'te-o-ehon-dri'ti8.  n.  [NL.  ; 
osteo-  4-  chondritis.]  Med.  In¬ 
flammation  of  cartilage  involv¬ 
ing  its  adjacent  bone, 
os  te-o-chon-dro'ma.  n.  [NL.  ; 
osteo-  4-  chondro -  4-  -oma.] 
Met! .  Tumor  composed  of  bone 
and  cartilage. 

os  te-o- com ' ma  ( 5s't€-5-k5m'd ), 
n.  [NL.;  osteo-  4-  Gr.  Koppa  a 
piece.]  A  metamcre  of  the  ver¬ 
tebrate  skeleton  ;  a  vertebra, 
os'te-o-cra'ni-um,  n.  /Cool.  The 
bony,  as  dist.  from  the  cartilagi¬ 
nous,  cranium. 

os'te-o-cys-to'ma,  n.  [NL.  ;  os¬ 
teo-  4-  cystoma.]  Med.  Cystic 
tumor  of  a  bone, 
os'te-o-derm  .  w.  [osteo-  4- 


-derm.]  Zool.  A  bony  dermal 

plate.  —  os  te-o-der'mal,  a. 
os' te-o-der'ma-tous  (-dflr'md- 
tus),  os  te-o-der'mous  (-nufs),  a. 
[osteo- 4Gr.  6e.j/ao,  -aros, skin.] 
Zool.  Having  the  dermis  more 
or  less  ossified,  as  many  animals, 
os'te-o-dyn'i-a  (-dln'I-d  ;  -dT'- 
nT-d),  n.  [NL.  ;  osteo-  4-  -odyn- 
ia.]  Chronic  pain  in  a  bone. 
OB'te-o-fi-bro'ma.  n.  [NL. ;  os¬ 
teo-  4-  Jibro-  4-  -oma.]  Med.  A 
tumor  containing  osseous  and 
fibrous  tissue. 

ob  te-o-gen'ic  (Os'tWJ-jSn'Yk), 
os  te-og'e-nous  (-bj'f-nils),  a. 

.  I  nut.  <  »-t.  'll*  lie. 

os  te-og'ra-phy  (-5g'rd-fT),  n. 
[osteo-  +  -graph  y.]  Descriptive 
osteology.  — ra-pner  (-f?r),  n. 
O8'te-o-lite/  (Ss'tf-fl-llt'),  n.  [a.«- 
teo-  4-  -life.]  Min.  A  massive 
impure  earthy  apatite,  or  calci¬ 
um  phosphate. 

os  te-o-lith '1-cal  (-1  Yth  'Y-kdl ), 
a.  [osteo-  4-  fithic  4-  -al.]  Pert, 
to  petrified  or  fossil  bones.  Obs. 
os  te-ol'o-ger  (-61'0-jSr),  n.  An 

osteologist. 

oa'te-ol'o-gist  (-jYst),  7i.  One 
versed  in  osteology, 
os 'te-o- man  cy,  n.  [osteo-  4- 
-mancy.]  Divination  from  bones. 
OB'te-o-manTy  (Ss'tP-fi-mttn'tY), 
w.  [osteo-  -f  Gr.  pav ret  a  divina¬ 


tion.]  Osteomancy. 
os'te-o  mere'  (-mer7),  n.  [osteo- 
4-  -mere. ]  An  osteocomma. 
os  te-om 'e-try  (Ss'te-Cm'f-trY), 
u.  [osteo-  -f  -metry.]  Mensure- 
nient  of  bones  ;  esp.,  anthropo- 
metrical  measurement  of  the 
human  skeleton.  —  os  te-o- met '- 
ric  (-o-met'rYk),  -met'ri-cal,  a. 
os  te-o  nec-ro'eis.  ti.  [NL.] 
Med.  Necrosis  of  bone, 
os  te-o-neu-ral'gi-a,  n.  [NL.] 
Med.  Neuralgic  pain  in  a  hone, 
os  te-o  phle-bi'tis.  n.  [NL.  ; 
osteo-  4-  phlebitis.]  Med.  In¬ 
flammation  of  the  veins  in  bone. 
08'te-o-phone  ,  n.  [osteo-  4- 
-phone.  1  An  audiphone. 
os  te-oph'o-ny  (5s  t?-5f'/i-nY), 
it.  [ osteo — I — phony.]  The  con¬ 
duction  of  sounds  by  bone, 
os  te-o-phy'ma  (-/i-fl'ma).  n. 
[NL.  ;  osteo-  -f  phyma.]  Med. 
A  bony  outgrowth  or  tumor, 
os'te-o-plast',  n.  [osteo-  4- 
-jdast.]  Anat.  An  osteoblast, 
os  te-op-sath  y-ro'sis  (5s/t‘-5p- 
sath'l-ro'sls).  n.  [NL.  ;  osteo- 
4-  Or.  ij/a0  ’pos  friable  -f  -osis.] 
Med.  Abnormal  brittleness  or 
the  bone®. 

os  te-or'rha-phy  (-5r'd-fY),  n. 
[osteo-  4-  -rha phy .]  burg.  Op¬ 
eration  of  suturing  or  wiring 
bones,  as  in  fracture  of  the  pa¬ 
tella. 


food,  foot ;  out,  oil ;  chair ;  go  ;  sing,  ijjk  ;  then,  thin ;  nature,  verdure  (250) ;  K  =  ch  in  G.  icli,  ach  (144) ;  boN  ;  yet ;  zh  =  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Goidz. 
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os  te  o  scle  ro'sis  (Qa'te-o-skle-ro'sTs),  n.  [NL. ;  osteo-- f- 
sclerosis."]  Abnormal  hardness  and  density  of  bone, 
os'te-o  tome'  (5s't$-o-tom'),  n.  [ osteo -  -|-  -/owe.]  Surg. 
Strong  nippers  or  a  chisel  for  dividing  bone. 

08  te-Ot'O-my  (-5t'o-mT),  n.  \_osteo-  -f-  - tomy .]  Surg.  The 
operation  of  dividing  a  bone  or  of  cutting  a  piece  out  of  it, 
as  to  remedy  deformity,  etc. 

QS'ti  al  (5s'tY-al),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  an  ostium. 
OS'tl-a-ry  (-a-rT),  n. ;  pi.  -ries  (-rlz).  [L.  ostiarius  door¬ 

keeper,  fr.  ostium  door,  entrance.  Cf.  usher.]  1.  One 
who  keeps  the  door,  esp.  the  door  of  a  church ;  a  door¬ 
keeper;  specif.,  a  member  of  the  lowest  of  the  minor 
orders  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church. 

2 .  A  mouth  of  a  river.  Obs. 

OB'ti-O-lar  (5s'ti-o-lar  ;  5s-ti'-),  a.  Bot.  &  Zool.  Pertain¬ 
ing  to  an  ostiole. 

08'ti-0  late  (5s'tT-6-lat),  a.  Bot.  it*  Zool.  Having  ostioles. 
os'ti-ole  (-51),  n.  [L.  osliolum  a  little  door,  dim.  of  ostium 
a  door.]  A  small  aperture  ;  an  orifice  or  pore  ;  specif.  : 
a  Bot.  (1)  In  certain  fucoid  seaweeds,  the  opening  of  a 
conceptacle.  (2)  In  many  fungi  and  lichens,  the  mouth  of 
the  perithecium.  (3)  In  seed  plants,  the  pore  of  an  anther 
sac  ;  also,  the  orifice  of  a  stoma,  b  Zool.  (1)  One  of  the 
small  inhalent  orifices  of  a  sponge.  (2)  In  certain  Hemip- 
tera,  an  orifice  of  an  odoriferous  gland. 

08'ti-nm  (5s'tT-am),  n. ;  pi.  ostia  (-a).  [L.]  Anat.  <fr 

Zool.  An  entrance  or  moutlilike  opening  ;  specif.,  the  open¬ 
ing  at  either  end  of  a  Fallopian  tube ;  also,  in  the  heart 
of  arthropods,  one  of  the  lateral  slits  by  which  the  blood 
enters  from  the  pericardium. 

Ost'men  (ost'mSn  ;  5st'-),  n.  pi. ;  sing.  Ostman  (-man). 
[Cf.  LL.  Osimanni.  See  east  ,  man.]  East  men  ;  Scan¬ 
dinavian  settlers  along  the  east  coast  of  Ireland,  formerly 
so  called.  —  Ost  man'nic  (-mSn'Tk),  a. 

Os-tra'ce-a  (os-tra'she-a),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  oarpaKov 
shell  of  a  testacean.]  Zool.  A  superfamily  including  the 
oysters  and  allied  mollusks.  —  os  tra'cean  (-shan),  a.  & 
n.  —  os  tra'ceous  (-shfis),  os'tra  cine  (-sin  ;  -sin  ;  1S3),  a. 
OS'tra  cism  (bs'tra-sTz’m),  n.  [Gr.do-TpaKtovjid?,  fr.  o arpa- 
to  ostracize.  See  ostracize.]  1.  Gr.  Antiq.  A 
method  of  temporary  banishment  by  popular  vote  (with 
ballots  of  potsherds  or  tiles,  and  without  a  trial  or  special 
accusation),  practiced  at  Athens  and  other  Greek  cities  to 
remove  a  person  considered  dangerous,  through  power  or 
the  like,  to  the  state  ;  hence,  in  general,  expatriation. 

2.  Exclusion  by  general  consent  from  common  privileges, 
favor,  etc.  ;  as,  social  ostracism. 

OS'tra-cize  (-slz),  v.  t.  ;  -cized  (-slzd)  ;  -ciz'ing  (-siz'Tng). 
[Gr.  d<rrpaxi<[eip,  ir.oaTpaKov  a  tile,  a  tablet  used  in  voting, 
a  shell ;  cf.  bcrrpeo v  oyster,  oareou  bone.  Cf.  osseous, 
oyster.]  1.  Gr.  Antiq.  To  exile  by  ostracism  ;  to  banish 
temporarily  by  a  popular  vote,  as  at  Athens. 

2.  To  banish  from  society;  to  cast  out  from  social  or  polit¬ 
ical  favor  or  fellowship. 

Os'tra-CO'da  (os'trd-ko'dd),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  bo-rpa- 
K(*)6ris  testaceous.]  Zool. 

An  order  of  small,  active, 
mostly  fresh-water  Ento- 
mo8traca  having  the  body 
more  or  less  completely  in¬ 
closed  in  a  bivalve  shell 
composed  of  right  and  left 
valves.  Their  body  is  un¬ 
segmented,  their  abdomen 
rudimentary,  and  they 


OS'tra-CO-derin'  (5s'tra-ko-  Brain;  c  Simple  Eye;  c  Com- 
dfirm'),  n.  Paleon.  &  Zool.  pound  Eye  :  h  Heart  ;  m  Mus- 
One  of  the  Ostracodenni ;  cle  ;  r  lestis;  (  Tail, 
esp.,  an  ostracophoro.  —  os'tra  CO  derm',  a. 

Os'tra-co-der'mi  (-dfir'ml),  n.  pi.  [NL.  ;  Gr.  barpatcov 
shell  of  a  testacean  -f-  Sepp. a  skin.]  a  Zool.  A  suborder 
consisting  of  the  trunkfishes.  b  Paleon.  =Ostracophori. 

OS'tra-CO-phore'  (-ko-for'  ;  201),  n.  Paleon.  One  of  the 
Ostracopliori.  —  OB'tracoph'Q-rous  (-k5f'6-ri7s),  a. 

Os  tra-coph'o-ri  (-k5f'o-rI),  n.  pi.  [NL. ;  Gr.  btnpaKov 
shell  -j-  </>opo?  bearing.]  Paleon.  A  class  of  remarkable 
extinct  fishes  or  fishlike  animals  known  only  from  imper¬ 
fect  remains  found  in  Ordovician,  Silurian,  and  Devonian 
rocks.  Jaws  and  paired  fins  homologous  with  those  of 
recent  fishes  and  also  limb  girdles  appear  to  be  wanting. 
The  backbone  was  represented  by  a  persistent,  imperfectly 
segmented  notochord.  In  most  cases  the  anterior  part  of 
the  body  was  enveloped  in  bony  armor,  and  is  often  very 
broad,  while  the  posterior  part  was  slender  and  scaly,  end¬ 
ing  in  a  heterocercal  tail .  The  orders  Heterostraci,  Osteos- 
traci,  Anaspida,  and  Antiarcha,  are  usually  included,  but 
the  last  is  perhaps  more  nearly  related  to  the  Arthrodira. 
See  Cephalaspis,  Pteraspis,  Pterichthyodes. 

Os'tre-a  (os'tre-d),  n.  [L.,  an  oyster.]  Zool.  The  genus 


of  bivalve  Mollusca  which  includes  the  true  oysters.  It  is 
the  type  of  a  family,  Os  tre'i  dae  (5s-tre'T-de).  See  oyster. 
—  ostre-a'ceous  (Ss'tre-a'shus),  a. 

os'tre  ger  (5s'tre-jer),  n.  [ME.  ostreger ,  OF.  ostruchier, 
ostrucier ,  F.  autoursier ,  fr.  OF.  ostor  hawk,  F.  autour  ;  cf. 
Pr.  austor ,  L.  astur  a  species  of  hawk  ;  peril,  orig.  fr. 
Asturia  in  Spain.]  A  falconer  who  keeps  goshawks.  H ist. 
OS'tre-i  form'  (5s'tre-T-f6rm' ;  os-tre'T-ffirw),  a.  [ Ostrea  -+- 
-form.]  Zool.  Shaped  like  an  oyster ;  oysterlike, 
os'trich  (Ss'trTch),  7i.  [ME.  ostriche ,  ostrice ,  OF.  ostruche , 
ostruce ,  F.  autruche ,  L. 
avis  stnUhio  ;  avis  bird 
- \ -  struthio  ostrich,  fr.  Gr. 

CTTpovOuOVy  fr.  <TTpOvdo<i 

bird,  sparrow.  Cf.  avi¬ 
ary  ;  struthious.]  a  A 
ratite  bird  of  the  genus 
Struthio  ;  esp.,  £.  came- 
lus  of  arid  parts  of  north¬ 
ern  Africa,  the  largest  of 
existing  birds,  attaining 
a  height  of  six  or  eight 
feet  and  a  weight  of  300 
lbs.  Ostriches  are  very 
swift-footed,  but  the 
wings  are  small  and  use¬ 
less  for  flight.  The  head 
and  neck  are  downy,  the 
body  covered  with  soft 
feathers, the  thighs  nearly 
bare,  and  the  feet  two¬ 
toed.  In  the  male  the 
body  plumage  is  black 
and  the  wings  and  tail 
white.  The  female  and 
young  male  are  grayish, 
those  of  the  w  ings  and  tail,  has  led  to  its  domestication. 
The  ostrich  (S.  australis )  of  southern  Africa  and  that  (S. 
molybdophanes)  of  eastern  Africa  are  regarded  as  distinct 
species,  b  By  extension,  a  rhea. 

ostrich  fern.  A  tall  polypodiaceous  fern  ( Matteuecia 
strut  hiopterU)  with  graceful  arched  bipinnatifid  fronds 
grow  ing  in  a  circle  from  an  erect  rootstock.  The  sporo- 
phylls  are  pinnate  with  necklacelike  segments,  and  re¬ 
semble  small  ostrich  plumes. 

Os'tro  goth  (<5s'tro-g5th),  ??.  [L.  Ostrogothi ,  pi.;  cf.  OHG. 
ostar  eastward.  See  east  ;  Goth.]  One  of  the  East  Goths. 
See  Goth,  1.  —  Os'tro-goth'ic  (-gbth'Tk),  a. 

Os'try-a  (<5s'tn-d),  n.  [L.,  a  kind  of  tree  with  hard  wrood, 
Gr.  oorpva.]  Bot.  A  genus  of  betulaceous  trees,  the  hop 
hornbeams,  containing  one  European  and  two  North  Amer¬ 
ican  species.  They  are  distinguished  from  the  true  horn¬ 
beam  ( Carp inus)  by  the  conelike  fruit  with  membranous 
inflated  bracts.  See  ironwood  b- 
Ost'wald’s  di-lu'tion  law  (ost'viilts).  [After  W.  Ost- 
ira/d  (b.  1853),  German  physicist. J  Phys.  Chem.  The  law 
that,  in  a  solution  of  an 'electrolyte,  the  square  of  the 
number  of  moles  ionized,  divided  by  the  numoer  of  moles 
not  ionized,  varies  directly  as  the  dilution. 

Os'ty-ak,  Os'ti  ak  (5s'tT-2k),  Ji.  1.  A  member  of  any  of  a 
group  of  Finnic  peoples  of  the  Ural  mountain  regions  and 
western  Siberia,  esp.  along  the  Obi  River  and  the  Irtysh 
River.  They  are  of  a  mixed  type,  having  both  Mongolian 
and  Caucasian  traits,  though  the  latter  predominate.  They 
are  mostly  nomadic  hunters  and  fishers. 

2.  The  language  of  the  Ostyaks.  See  Finno-Ugric. 
Os-we'gan  (5s-we'gan),  a. '  [From  Oswego ,  New'  York.] 
Geol.  Designating  a  division  of  the  (Upper)  Silurian  in 
America.  See  geology,  Chart.  —  Os  we'gan,  n. 
Os-we'go  tea  (5s-we'go).  An  American  mint  ( Monarda 
didyma ),  with  showy,  bright  scarlet  flowers. 

O'ta-hei'te  (o'tri-he'te),  n.  One  of  the  Society  Islands  ;  — 
now  usually  called  Tahiti.  —  Otaheite  apple,  a  A  Polynesian 
anacardiaceous  tree  ( Spondias  dulcis):  also,  its  fruit,  which 
is  larger  than  an  apple,  with  a  rind  having  the  flavor  of 
turpentine,  and  a  sweet  edible  flesh,  b  The  Malay  apple. 
—  0.  chestnut,  the  Polynesian  chestnut.  —  0.  gooseberry,  a 
tropical  African  and  Asiatic  euphorbiaceous  plant  ( Pnyl - 
lanthus  distichus) ;  also,  its  acid  fruit,  which  is  eaten  raw 
or  cooked.  —  0.  mulberry,  the  paper  mulberry.  —  0.  myrtle, 
any  euphorbiaceous  plant  of  the  genus  Securinega.  —  0. 
orange,  a  dwarf  orange  considered  by  some  to  be  a  variety 
of  lie  sweet  orange,  by  others  a  hybrid  between  the  orange 
and  lemon,  its  foliage  resembling  that  of  the  latter.  It  is 
much  cultivated  in  pots  for  indoor  decoration.  —  0.  salep. 
=  pia.  —  0.  walnut,  the  candlenut  Aleurites  moluccana . 
o-tal'gi-a  (o-tai'jT-d),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  wraAyi'a  ;  ov5,  iotos, 
the  ear  -j-  aAyo?  pain.]  Med.  Pain  in  the  ear;  earache. 

0  tal'gic  ( -jYk),  a.  Med.  Of  or  pertaining  to  otalgia.  —  n. 
A  remedy  for  otalgia. 

O  ta-ri'i-daB  (o'td-rFT-de  ;  5t'd-),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  tora- 
po?  large-eared,  fr.  oik,  (imk,  ear.]  Zool.  The  family  of 
pinnipeds  consisting  of  the  eared  seals,  sea  lions,  sea  bears, 
etc.  Sometimes  ranked  as  a  subfamily,  O-ta'ri-i'nae  (o-ta'- 
ri-i'ne).  0  ta'ri-a  (o-ta'rT-d;  115)  is  the  typical  genus. 


Ostrich  ( Struthio  canielus). 

The  value  of  its  plumes,  esp. 


See  eared  seal.  —  o'ta  rine  (o'ta-rin  ;  -rln),  o-ta'ri  ire  ($- 
ta'rl-in;  -In),  a.  —  0-ta'rl  old  (-oid),  a.  &  n. 

-Ote.  Petrog.  See  petrography. 

o  thaB  ma-to'ma,  o  the  ma-to'ma  (i-the/md-t5'md),n.;  L. 
pi.  -tomata  (-md-td).  [NL.  See  oto-  ;  hematoma.]  Med. 
Haematoma  in  the  external  ear,  oftenestseen  in  the  insane. 
0-thel'lO  (o-th61'o),  n.  In  Shakespeare’s  tragedy  of  the 
same  name,  a  noble-spirited  Moor  who  has  won  honor  in  the 
military  service  of  Venice,  and  marries  a  senator’s  daugh¬ 
ter,  Desdemona.  He  is  led  by  the  malignant  villain  Iago 
to  believe  her  unfaithful,  and  smothers  her  to  death  before 
learning  of  her  innocence,  after  which  he  kills  himself, 
o'the-o  scope'  (5'the-o-skop/),  n.  [Gr.  wOeiv  to  push  -f- 
- scope .]  Physics.  An  instrument  for  exhibiting  the  re¬ 
pulsive  action  produced  by  light  or  heat  in  an  exhausted 
vessel ;  a  modification  of  the  radiometer. 

Oth'er  (uth'er),  a.  [AS.  Oder  one  of  two,  either,  the  second 
of  two,  other ;  akin  to  OS.  a&ar,  odar,  D.  &  G.  ander , 
OHG.  andar,  Icel.  annarr ,  Sw.  annan,  Dan.  anden,  Goth. 
anpar ,  Skr.  antara:  cf.  L.  alter ;  all  orig.  comparatives: 
cf.  Skr.  anya  other.  Cf.  alter.]  1.  (That)  which  re¬ 
mains  of  two,  as  distinguished  from  that  which  is  speci¬ 
fied  ;  (the)  remaining  ;  —  often  with  a  plural  word,  and 
usually  preceded  by  a  demonstrative  or  possessive  word ; 
as,  his  other  friend  ;  the  other  sons. 

One  half  of  the  world  knoweth  not  how  the  other  half  liveth. 

Rabelais  (<;  «»*.). 

2.  Second.  Obs.,  except  in:  every  other,  every  second  or 
alternate  ;  as,  every  other  day. 

3.  Additional  :  not  the  same  ;  different.  Other ,  meaning 
“  different  in  identity,”  is  often  construed  with  than  ;  as, 
gifts  other  than  flowers;  when  meaning  “different  in 
quality  or  kind  ”  it  may  take  than  or  from  ;  as,  hardlv 
other  than  bad;  a  nature  far  other  from  ours;  in  both 
senses  other  formerly  also  took  but.  Its  redundant  use 
to  qualify  a  word  denoting  a  thing  different  in  kind  from 
that  previously  mentioned  is  obsolete ;  thus,  “  All  these 
[vices]  are  portable,  w’ith  other  graces  weighed.”  Shak. 
It  is  still  similarly  used  before  a  contrastive  adjective 
which  is  marked  bv  stress  as  parenthetical ;  as,  a  good 
man,  and  other ,  sinful,  men. 

Other  lords  beside  thee  have  had  dominion  over  us.  Is.  xxvi.  13. 
For  other  foundation  can  no  man  lay  than  that  is  laid. 

1  Cor.  iii.  11. 

The  whole  seven  years  of  .  .  .  ignominy  had  been  little  other 
than  a  preparation  for  this  very  hour.  Hawthorne. 

4.  Left,  as  opposed  to  right.  Obs. 

A  distaff  in  her  other  hand  she  had.  Sjtenser. 
other  people’s  money.  See  o.  p.  money.  — o.  some,  some  others. 
Obs.  or  Dial.  Enq.  —  the  o.  day.  a  The  second  or  next 
day.  Obs.  b  A  day  ago.  Obs.  c  A  day  not  long  ago  ;  — 
usually  adverbial ;  as,  I  saw  him  the  other  day.  —  the  o. 
world,  the  w'orld  beyond  the  grave  ;  the  spirit  world. 
Oth'er,  adv.  Otherwise.  “  If  you  think  other Shak. 
Oth'er,  pron.  1.  (pi.  formerly  other,  now  others  (-erz)) 
One  or  ones  remaining ;  part  remaining  ;  —  the  substan¬ 
tive  use  of  other .  adj.,  1.  Other  (sing.)  is  now  preceded  by 
the  or  a  demonstrative  or  possessive  word,  but  was  for¬ 
merly  used  alone  as  correlative  to  each  (cf.  each  other), 
either,  neither ,  whether  ;  and  as  meaning  -‘each  preceding 
one  ;  ”  as  in.  “  Controversy,  which  I  am  less  fond  of  every 
day  than  other P  Tillolson. 

Each  of  them  made  other  for  to  win.  Chaucer. 
Whosoever  shall  smite  thee  on  thy  right  cheek,  turn  to  him 
the  other  also.  Mott.  v.  3i). 

And  some  fell  among  thorns  .  .  .  but  other  fell  into  good 
ground.  Matt.  xiii.  7,  8. 

If  he  is  trimming,  others  are  true.  Thackeray. 

2.  Second.  Obs.  Cf.  other,  a.,  2. 

3.  (pi.  other,  Archaic;  others)  A  different  or  additional 

one  ;  —  the  substantive  use  of  other,  a.,  3.  Other  (sing.) 
in  this  sense  is  now  used  alone  only  in  the  correlative  ex¬ 
pressions  :  some  ...  or  other;  one  .  .  .  or  other ;  as?  some 
person  or  other  w  ill  be  there.  It  generally  occurs  with  one 
(cf.  another),  aw?/,  7io.  none ,  some  ;  as,  no  others  could 
write.  In  the  sense  of  ‘‘another  thing,”  where  the  noun 
cannot  be  supplied  from  the  context  other  is  archaic  ;  as 
in,  he  could  not  find  other  than  falsehood.  Cf.  also  other, 
a.,  3.  “All  other  of  the  same  class.”  Froude.  “One  or 
other  of  the  club.”  Addison. 

No  other  but  such  a  one  as  he.  Coleridge. 

4.  Each  other  ;  one  another.  Now  Only  Scot. 

Oth'er,  conj.  [See  or.]  Or  ;  either  ;  also  (Rare),  w'liether  ; 
—  often  used  with  other  or  or  for  its  correlative  (as  either 
...  or  is  now  used).  Obs.  Chaucer. 

Oth'er,  7i.  Philos.  That  which  exists  as  an  opposite  of,  or 
as  excluded  by,  something  else ;  as,  the  non-ego  is  the 
other  of  the  ego,  nonbeing  the  other  of  being,  the  objective 
world  is  the  other  of  6elf-consciousness.  Cf.  alter. 

Oth'er- gates'  (-gats'),  adv.  [ other  -j-  gate  way.  See 
-wards.]  In  another  manner.  Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng.  — a. 
Different.  Obs. 

oth'er-guise'  (-giz'),  oth'er  guess'  (-ggs f),a.  &  adv.  [Cor¬ 
rupt.  of  other gates .]  Of  another  kind  or  sort  ;  in  another 
way.  Obs.  or  Archaic. 

Oth'er-how'  (-hou'),  adv.  In  another  manner  or  in  other 

respects.  Rare. 


Oa  te-oa'tra-ci  (58/t?-5s/trd-sI),  I 
n.  pi.  [NL. ;  oxteo-  -f  Gr.  oarpa-  | 
kov  shell.]  See  Cephalaspis. 

—  os  te-oa'tra-caiK-kdn),  a.  ». 
os  te-o-au'ture.  n.  ( osteo -  -f  su¬ 
ture.]  Surg.  =  OSTEORRHAPH  V. 

os  te-ot'o  mist  (-J5  t'5-m  T  a  t),  n. 
One  skilled  in  o*teotomv. 
oa 'te-o  trite'  (bs'tC-o-trlt' ),  w. 
[osteo-  L.  tritum,  p.  p.  of  te¬ 
rete  to  rub,  grind.]  An  inatru- 
ment  for  removing  carious  bone. 
08yte  o-zo'a  (-o-z5'd),  Ob  te-o- 
zo-a'ri-a  (-zO-a'rl-d),  n.  pi. 
TNL.  ;  osteo- -b-zoa.)  Zool.  The 
Vertebrata. 

jl  os  te-ri'a  (os'ta-re'a),  n.  [It. 
Cf.  hostky  ]  An  inn  ;  a  tavern; 

—  now  only  as  an  Italian  word, 
ostesse.  -f  hostess. 

oatey.  +  HOSTEY. 

08'ti-a,  it.,  pi.  of  OSTIUM. 

Ostiak.  Var.  of  Ost  yak. 
os  ti  a'ri-us  (58/tT-a'rT-«a  ;  115), 
n.  [L.l  An  ostiary. 

Os'tic  (os'ttk),  a.  [From  North 
Amer.  Indian  oshtegwon  a 
head.]  Pert,  to  the  Iroquoian 
and  some  Siouan  languages  ;  — 
bo  used  by  Schoolcraft. 

OBtiler-  +  hosteler. 
os-ti'o-lum  (58-tT'6-lwm),w. L. 
pi.  -la  (-Id).  [L.]  An  ostiole. 
08-ti'tis  (-Us),  n.  [NL.]  Med.  = 
OSTEITIS.  — os- tit'ic  (-tTt'Ik),  a. 
os'tle.  HOSTEL. 


ost'ler  (<58'l?r),  n.  A  stableman. 
Var.  of  hostler  (in  sense  ‘2). 
ost'ler-ess.  n.  A  female  ostler, 
os-to'ais  (6s-t6'8Ts),  n.  [NL. ; 
osteo-  -I-  -osis.]  Physiol.  Bone 
formation  ;  ossification, 
ostour,  n.  [OF.,  F.  autour  ;  cf. 
I,  astur  a  kind  of  hawk.]  The 
goshawk.  Obs. 

os'tra-ca.  u..  pi.  of  ostracon. 
Ob  tra-ci'i-dae  (Cs'trd-si'l-de), 
it.  pi.  [NL.  See  Qstracion.1 
Zool.  The  family  consisting  of 
the  trunkfishes.  —  os-tra'ci-oid 
(Os-tra'shY-oid  ;  -sY-oid),  a. 
Os-tra'ci-on  (Os-tra'shY-bn;  -sY- 
5n),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  6 arpaKiov 
small  shell.]  Zool.  A  genus  of 
trunkfishes,  now  restricted  to 
certain  forms  (mostly  East  In¬ 
dian)  having  a  carapace  of 
more  or  less  quadrangular  sec¬ 
tion. 

08-tra  ci-on'ti-dae( -8n'tY-de),w. 
pi.  Zobl.  Syn.of Ostraci i n.+\ 
—  os-tra'ci  ont  (-5nt),  a.  $r  »• 
08'tra-cite  (os'trd-sTt),  n.  IGr. 
o<TTpaKirr\y  earthen,  fr.  barpa- 
kov  shell.)  A  fossil  oyster.  Obs. 
os'tra-ciz'a-ble  (-elz'd-b’!),  a. 
See  -able. 

os'tra-ciz  er  (-Sr),  it.  One  who 
ostracizes.  [Ostracode. 

os'tra-cod  (-kBd),  a  Jr  v.  Zonl.\ 

os'tra-co-der'maK-kD-dQr'mdl), 
os  tra-co-der'mous  (-mus),  a. 


[See  Ostracodekmi.]  Ostra- 

coderm.  [Ostracode.] 

os  tra-co'dous  (-kd'diYs),  a. I 
Os  tra-coi'de-a  (-koi'd€-d),  n. 
pi.  [NL.  ;  dr.  barpatcov  shell 
of  a  testacean  -+-  -oid.)  Zool. 
Svn.  of  Ostr \cgda.  —  os'tra- 
coid.  n.  <V  a. 

oa  tra-col'o-gy  (-kfil'O-jY),  n. 
[Gr.  oarpaKov  shell  4-  -logy. J 
Zobl.  Conchologv.  Obs.  —  os/- 
tra-co-log'i-cal(-k?i-lQj'Y-kdl  ),rt. 
os'tra-con  (Qs'trd-kbn),  it.;  pi. 
ostraca (-kd).  [Gr.  ocrTpa/cop.] 
An  earthen  vessel  ;  a  potsherd  ; 
—  a  word  loosely  used,  as  for 
fragments  of  pottery  or  lime¬ 
stone  with  Coptic  or  Greek 
inscriptions,  found  in  Upper 
Egypt,  and  dating  from  the  7th 
to  the  9th  century. 

Os  tra-cop'o-da  (-kbp'(5-dd).  n. 
pi.  [NL.  ;  C.r.  oarpaKov  shell 
4-  -pod a.)  Zobl.  Svn.  ofOsTRA- 
coo  v.  oa'tra-co  pod',  a.  Sf  n. 
os'tra-cum.  n.  An  ostracon 
OB'tra-cy,  u.  Ostracism.  Obs. 
os'tra  kon.  Var.  of  ostracon. 
oa-tra'tion,  v.^  [Cf.  Gr.  bo-rpa- 
tciov,  dim.  of  bo-TpaKov  a  shell  ; 
E. -vtion.)  Shelliness.  Obs. 
os'tre.  +  oyster. 
os'tre-a-cul  ture  ( fis'trt'-d-kul'- 
tflr),  os  tre-a-cul'tur-ist.  etc. 
Yars.  of  ostreiculture,  etc. 


os'tre-i-cul  ture  (5s'tr?-Y-),  n. 
Oyster  culture,  os  tre-i-cul'- 
tur-al,  a.—  ostre-i-cul'tur-ist.n. 
os'tre-oid  (os'trt'-oid),  a.  [0$- 
trea  4-  -oid.)  Ovsterlike. 
os '  tr e-op h  '  a-  g on s  ( -5  f '  d-g s ) ,  a . 
[Gr.  bcrrpeov  oyster  4-  -pha- 
gous .]  Feeding  ‘on  oysters.  — 
os'tre-o-phage  (-O-faj'),  os'tre- 
oph'a-gist  (-of'd-jYst),  n. 
os-trep'er  oub.  obstreper¬ 
ous.  • 
ostrey.  •]*  hostry. 
ostriche.  estriche. 
os'trich-egg'  gourd.  An  orna¬ 
mental  gourd  ( C ucv mis  dipsa- 
ceus ) :  also,  its  burlike  fruit. 
Os'trich's  Nest.  Astron.  An 
aeterism  lying  mainly  m  the 
constellation  Eridanus 
ostridge.  ^  ostrich. 
ostrie.  +  iiostry. 

08-trif'er-0U8,  a.  [L.  ostrifer  : 
ostrea  oyster  4  ferre  to  bear.] 
Producing  oysters.  Obs. 
oa'trin-ger  (5  s't  r  Y  n-j  ?  r).  + 

OSTREGER.  [BlBLE.  | 

Os-trog'  Bi'ble  (Ss-tr6k').  See| 
Os'tro-goth'i-an  (Bs'tro-gQth'Y- 
dn),  a.  Ostrogothic. 
os'tru  thin  (Bs'trdb-thYn),  v. 
[NL.  ostruthinm,  specific  name, 
fr.  Gr.  (TTpovOiov  soapwort.l  ; 
A  white  crystalline  compound 
m  the  root  of  the  masterwort 
( Imperatoria  ostruthium ).  I 


ostrye.  +  hostry. 

Osw.  Abbr.  Oswald. 

Os'wald  (Oz'wdld),  Os'wold 
(-wrtld),  n.  [AS .Osweald  ;  os- (in 
comp.)  a  divinity,  god  4-  weald, 
gr  weald,  power.]  Lit.,  power 
of  God  ;  —  masc.  prop,  name 
Os-we'go  basa.  The  large-mouth 
black  bass.  See  black  bass. 
Os'y-ris  (fis'Y-rYs),  n.  [L.,  a 
kind  of  plant.  Gr.  ocrupt;.]  Bot. 
A  small  genus  of  Old  World  san- 
talaceou  s  shrubs  with  stiff  fleshy 
leaves,  small  flowers,  and  dru  • 
paceous  fruit.  O.  alba  of  Europe 
is  the  poet's  cas/na. 

0.  T.,  oro  t.  Abbr.  Old  Testa¬ 
ment  ;  overtime, 
o'ta-cous'tic  (  Sqd-koos'tYk : 
-kous'tYk ).  a.  \oto-  4  acoustic.) 
Assisting  the  sense  of  hearing. 
—  it.  An  otncoustic  instrument, 
o  ta-cous'ti-con  (-tY-kQn),  n.  An 
otacoustic. 

o'ta-cust,  it.  [L.  otacustes,  Gr. 
ojraKov<TTri<; ;  ovg,  ojtos,  ear  + 
a.KOV(rTri‘ ;  a  hearer.]  A  listener  ; 
spy.  Obs.  [=  Tahitian. I 
O'ta  hei'tan  (d'fd-he'tdn),  n. | 
o-tal'gy  (ji-tnl'jY),  w.  Otalgia, 
o'ta-ry  (o'td-ri),  n.;  pi.  -kies 
<  -  r  i  /  > .  [Cf.  F.  atari  el  See 

Otariid.e.]  Any  eared  seal. 
O'ta-vlte  (o'td-vTt ;  o-t  ii'v  Y  t). 
[Named  from  locality,  Otari, 
German  S.  W.  Africa.]  A  white 


to  reddish  basic  carbonate  of 
cadmium  occurring  in  lustrous 
crystalline  crusts.  [URCHIN. | 
otch'in.  Dial.  Eng.  var.  of| 
ote.  •]*  OAT. 
otemele.  +  oatmeal. 

||  0  tem'po-ra  I  0  mo'res  1  [L.] 
0  the  times  !  O  the  manners  ! 

Cicero  (  Catiline,  I-,  1,  2). 
o  ten-chy'tes  (O'tgn-kT'tez),  v. 
|NL.,  fr.  Gr.  ojTeyxvTrjs,  fr. 
ou?,  a >T05,  ear  4-  ev  in  4- 
to  pour.]  A  kind  of  syringe  for 
the  ear.  Obs.  or  R. 
oter.  +  otter. 

0.  Teut.  Abbr.  Old  Teutonic, 
oth.  prep.  Until.  Obs. 
oth,  othe.  Obs.  or  dial.  Eng. 
vars.  of  oath.  [=  Ottoman.  | 
0/tha-ma'nee(o/t’hd-ma'ne,  a.| 
O'the-i  (o'thf-T).  D.  Bib. 
a  thel-co'sia  (5'thSl-ko'sYs),  n. 
INL.  ;  Gr.  0S5,  coro?,  ear  -4  e'A- 
xohti?  ulceration.]  Med.  Ulcer¬ 
ation  or  suppuration  of  the  ear. 
othem.  ^  odam.  [matoma.I 
o-the  ma-to'ma.  Var.  of  oth^-| 
othenk.  ^  ofthink. 
oth'er-gate',  adv.  =  other- 
GATES.  Obs.  or  Archaic. 
oth'er-ism  (n  tk'e  r-Yz’m),  n. 
| other  -f  -ism.}  Altruism.  Rare. 
oth'er-kin,  oth'er-kinB,  a.  [AS. 
cyint,  gen.  cynnes,  kind.  See 
kin  kindred.]  Other  in  kind; 
different.  Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 


ale,  senate,  efire,  am,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofri  :  eve,  Svent.  6nd,  recent,  maker;  Ice,  ill;  old,  6bey,  orb,  5dd,  s8ft,  connect ; 

||  Forelffn  Word.  f  Obsolete  Variant  of.  4-  combined  wltb.  =  equals. 


use,  unite,  urn,  up,  circus,  menii ; 
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Oth'er-ness  (Qtti'er-uSs),  n.  Quality  or  state  of  being  other; 
alterity. 

oth'er-where'  (uth'er-hw&r'),  adv.  In  or  to  some  other 
place,  or  places  ;  elsewhere.  Rare. 

Oth'er  while'  (-hwTl')  1  adv.  At  another  time,  or  other 

Oth'er  wllUes'  (-liwlli')  J  times;  sometimes  ;  occasionally. 
Archaic. 

Oth'er-wise'  (-'Viz'),  adv.  [other  4  wise  manner.]  1.  In 
a  different  manner  ;  in  another  way,  or  in  other  ways ; 
contrarily  ;  as,  I  think  otherwise.  Chaucer. 

2  In  different  circumstances  ;  under  other,  or  any  other, 
conditions  ;  as,  I  am  engaged,  otherwise  I  would  accept. 

3.  In  other  respects;  as,  weak  but  otherwise  well. 

4  On  the  other  hand.  Rare. 

Oth'er-wise',  a.  1.  Different ;  other  than  denoted ;  as, 
the  truth  appears  to  be  otherwise. 

Her  eyebrows  .  .  .  rather  full  than  otherwise.  Fielding 
2.  That  are,  or  would  be,  in  another,  or  any  other,  case, 
or  character  ;  as,  they  were  entertained  by  their  political 
enemies,  their  otherwise  friends. 

Oth'er-wise',  n.  Another  way  or  manner.  R.  Browning. 

oth'er-world'll-ness  (-wfirld'lT-ngs),  n.  Quality  or  state 
of  being  otherworldly  ;  an  otherworldly  characteristic. 

Otherworldliness  is  the  piety  of  the  worldly.  Lei<ih  Hunt 

oth'er-world'ly  (fith'er-wffrld'lT),  a.  1.  Devoted  to  the 
prospect  of  a  world  to  come,  or  actuated  by  motives  con¬ 
nected  with  this  prospect,  to  the  exclusion  or  hurt  of  in¬ 
terest  in  the  affairs  of  this  world ;  often,  reprehensively 
so  devoted  ;  morbidly  ascetic  or  selfishly  spiritual. 

2.  Of  or  pertaining  to  other  interests  than  those  of  every¬ 
day  experience  ;  devoted  to  the  pursuit  of  intellectual  or 
imaginative  concerns;  characteristic  of  the  ideal  life. 

O-thon'na  (o-thon'a),  n.  [L.,  a  kind  of  plant,  fr.  Gr. 
oSowa.']  Bot.  A  large  genus  of  South  African  asteraceous 
herbs  or  shrubs  with  smooth,  often  fleshy  leaves  and 
heads  of  yellow  flowers,  the  discoid  ones  sterile.  Several 
of  the  herbaceous  species  are  commonly  cultivated. 

O'ti-at'rlcs  (o'shi-St'nks  ;  o'tT-),  n.  [See  oto-  ;  -iatria.] 
Med.  Treatment  of  diseases  of  the  ear ;  otiatria.  —  O'ti- 
at'ric  (-rlk),  a. 

O'tiC  (o'tik  ;  277),  a.  [Gr.  uithcov,  fr.  ouy,  uirov,  the  ear : 
cf.  F.  otique.']  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  in  the  region  of,  the 
ear  ;  auricular  ;  auditory.  —  otic  ganglion,  a  small  ganglion 
on  the  inferior  maxillary  nerve  immediately  below  the 
foramen  ovale.  —  o.  vesicle,  Embryol .,  the  primitive  sac 
from  which  the  internal  ear  of  vertebrates  develops. 

-Ot'lC.  [Gr.  -MTocbv.]  A  suffix  of  adjectives  corresponding 
to  nouns  in  -oris/  as,  osm otic,  neurotic,  narc otic.  See  -osis. 

O'U  -OS0  (o'sliT-os),  a.  [L.  otiosus ,  fr.  otium  ease.]  1.  Be¬ 
ing  at  leisure  or  ease  ;  unemployed  ;  indolent ;  idle. 

2.  Without  use  or  effect ;  useless;  functionless. 

The  spelling  of  Late  Egyptian  is  very  extraordinary,  full  of 
false  etymologies,  otiose  signs.  Encyc.  Brit. 

O  ti  os'i-ty  (-<5s'i-ti),  n.  [L.  otiositas:  cf.  OF.  ociosite.] 
State  or  character  of  being  otiose. 

O-ti'tiS  (o-ti'tis),  7i.  [NL. ;  oto-  -f-  Med.  Inflam¬ 

mation  of  the  ear.  — o-tit'ic  (6-tTt'ik),  a. 

O'to,  O'toe  (o'to),  7i. ;  pi.  Otos,  Otoes  (-toz).  One  of  a 
tribe  of  Siouan  Indians  formerly  of  southeastern  Nebraska, 
now,  together  with  the  Missouri,  with  whom  they  have 
long  been  confederated,  gathered  on  a  reservation  in  Ok¬ 
lahoma.  They  are  rapidly  nearing  extinction. 

0'tO-  (o'to-).  [Gr.  ou?,  o)t6s,  the  ear.]  A  combining  form 
denoting  relation  to,  or  situatio7i  near  or  in,  the  ear. 

O'tO-cyst  (-stst),  n.  [oto-  -f-  -cyst. ]  1.  Zool.  One  of  the 

supposed  auditory  organs  of  many  invertebrates,  containing 
a  fluid  and  otoliths. 

2.  Embryol.  The  otic  vesicle. 

—  O'tO-cys'tlc  (-sTs'tik),  a. 

0'tO  dyn'i-a  (-din'i-a;  -di'nt-d),  n.  [NL.;  oto-  -f-  -odynia.] 
Med.  Pain  in  the  ear  ;  otalgia. 

0'tO-gyps  (o'to-jips),  n.  [NL.  ;  oto-  -f-  Gr.  yv<J/  vulture.] 
Zool.  A  genus  of  Old  World  vultures  having  fleshy  lap¬ 
pets  on  the  head,  and  hence  called  eared  vultures.  O. 
auricularis  of  Africa,  and  the  Pondicherry  vulture  0.  calvus 
of  India,  Burma,  etc.,  are  the  best-known  species. 

O'to-lith  (-ITth),  n.  [oto — | — lith. ]  Anat.  &  Zool.  1.  A 
calcareous  concretion  in  the  internal  ear  of  a  vertebrate  or 
in  the  otocyst  of  an  invertebrate.  Otoliths  are  especially 
conspicuous  in  many  teleost  fishes,  where  they  form  hard 
bodies  often  of  considerable  size  (generally  two  in  each  ear) 
called  ear  sto7ies.  In  many  cases,  as  in  most  of  the  higher 


vertebrates,  the  otoliths  are  represented  by  masses  of 
small  calcareous  particles  called  otoconia  or  ear  sand. 
Sometimes  the  individual  particles  are  called  otoliths. 

2.  Incorrectly,  a  bone  of  the  ear. 

0  tol'o-gy  (o-tol'o-jT),  n.  [oto-  -j-  -logy.']  The  branch  of 
science  which  treats  of  the  ear  and  its  diseases.  —  o'to- 
log'i-cal  (o'to-lbj'I-kal),  a. 

0-tO'mi  (o-to'mT),  n.  An  Indian  of  a  group  of  tribes  of  cen¬ 
tral  Mexico,  chiefly  about  Guanajuato,  which  form  a  dis¬ 
tinct  linguistic  stock.  They  are  darker  than  neighboring 
Indians  ;  in  civilization  they  were  little  behind  the  Aztecs 
at  the  time  of  the  conquest.  Also,  their  language. 

O  tO-my'ces  (o'to-mi'sez),  ?i.  [NL.  ;  oto-  -f-  -myces.]  Med. 
A  genus  of  fungi  found  in  the  ear,  esp  ;n  inflammation. 


o  to  my  co'sls  (-mi-ko'sis),  7 1.  [NL.  ;  oto-  -f-  mycosis.] 
Med.  Disease  of  the  ear  produced  by  the  growth  of  a  fun¬ 
gus  in  the  external  auditory  canal. 

O-top'a-thy  (o-t5p'a-thT),  7i.  [oto- -pa  thy.]  Med.  A  dis¬ 
eased  condition  of  the  ear. —  O'tO-path'ic  (o'to-pSth'Tk),  a. 
O'tO-plas  ty  (o'to-plSs'tT),  7i.  [oto-  -f-  -plasty.]  Plastic 
surgery  of  the  external  ear.  —  OtO-plas'tic  (-plSs'tlk),  a. 
o  tor  rhe'a,  or  -rhee'a  (o'td-re'd),  n.  [NL. ;  oto-  -f-  -rhea.] 
Med.  A  flow  from  the  ear,  esp.  a  purulent  discharge. 

O'tO  scope  (o'to-skop),  7i.  [oto — | — scope.]  An  instru¬ 
ment  for  examining  the  ear  ;  an  aural  speculum. 

O-tOS'CO  py  (o-tos'ko-pT),  7i.  Med.  The  examination  of 
the  ear;  the  art  of  using  the  otoscope.  —  OtO-SCOp'lc 
(o'to-skbp'Tk),  a. 

O’  Trig'ger,  Sir  Lucius  (o-trig'er).  A  fortune-hunting, 
duel-loving  Irishman  in  Sheridan’s  “  The  Rivals.” 

II  Ot-ta'va  (ot-ta'va),  n.  [It.  ottava  eighth,  octave.]  An 
octave.  The  phrase  all’  ot-ta'va  (al)  or  ot-ta'va  al'ta  (al'ta) 
(usually  abbrev.  8va.)  is  put  above  a  note  or  beginning:  of  a 
passage  to  be  played  an  octave  higher  than  it  is  written, 
the  duration  of  effect  being  indicated  by  a  dotted  line 
ending  at  the  word  loco.  Ottava.  8va ,  or  ot-ta'va  bas'sa 
(bas'sa)  is  sometimes  so  written  below  the  music,  when 
this  is  to  be  played  an  octave  below  the  notes, 
ot-ta'va  ri'ma  (re'ma)  fit.  See  octave;  rime],  Pros.,  a 
stanza  of  eight  lix.es  of  heroic  (five-foot  iambic)  verse, 
with  three  rimes,  the  first  six  lines  riming  alternately  and 
the  last  two  forming  a  couplet:  thus,  abababcc.  It  was 
used  by  Byron  in  “Don  Juan,”  by  Keats  in  “  Isabella,”  etc. 
Ot'ta-wa  (5t'd-wci),  7i.  ;  pi.  -was  (wdz).  One  of  a  tribe  of 
Algonquian  Indians  who,  when  first  known,  lived  on  the 
Ottawa  River,  Canada.  Owing  to  the  hostility  of  the  Iroquois, 
most  of  them  subsequently  migrated  to  the  south  shore  of  Lake 
Superior,  whence  they  were  in  turn  forced  out  by  the  Sioux. 
Most  of  them  are  now  in  Michigan  and  Ontario 
Ot'ter  (5t'er),  n.  [ME.  oter,  AS.  otor ;  akin  to  D.  &  G. 
otter ,  lcel.  otr,  Dan.  odder , 

Sw.  utter ,  Lith.  udra,  Russ. 
vydra,  Gr.  vSpa  water  ser¬ 
pent,  hydra,  Skr.  udra  otter, 
and  E.  water  See  water  ; 
cf.  Hydra.]  1.  Any  of 
several  aquatic  fish-eating 
musteline  mammals  of  the 
nearly  cosmopolitan  sub¬ 
family  Lutrinse  and  genus 
Lulra.  They  are  from  two  American 
to  four  feet  long,  the  tail  densis). 

being  long  and  flattened,  the  legs  short,  the  feet  completely 
webbed,  the  ears  small,  and  the  whiskers  very  bristly.  Its 
dark  brown  fur  is  valuable,  and  when  dressed  resembles 
beaver.  The  common  European  species  is  L.  vulgaris.  The 
similar  L.  canadensis  is  found  throughout  the  United 
States  and  Canada.  See  also  sea  otter,  viverrine  otter. 

2.  Zool.  The  larva  of  the  ghost  moth.  It  is  very  injuri¬ 
ous  to  hop  vines. 

3.  Fishing.  A  kind  of  tackle  consisting  of  a  short  plank, 
weighted  at  one  end  so  as  to  stand  in  the  water,  to  which 
flies  or  bait  are  attached,  the  movements  of  the  plank  being 
controlled  by  lines  in  the  hands  of  the  angler  ashore. 

otter  hound,  otter  dog.  One  of  a  breed  of  medium-sized, 
rough-coated  hounds,  used  in 
England  for  hunting  otters. 

Otter  shell-  Any  of  several 
bivalve  mollusks  of  the  genus 
Lut7'aria  which  resemble 
those  of  the  genus  My  a,  but 
have  the  shells  more  porce- 
laneous.  Lutraria  maxima,  of 
the  northwest  coast  of  Ameri¬ 
ca,  is  eaten  by  the  Indians, 
otter  shrew  An  African  in¬ 
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Otter  ( Lutra  cana- 


Otter  Hound. 


sectivorous  mammal  (Potamoaale  velox)  about  the  size  of 
a  stoat,  but  similar  in  form  and  habits  to  an  otter. 

Otter  trawl-  A  large  trawl  in  which  the  net  is  kept  spread 
by  two  large  boards  (otter  boards,  or  trawl  boards)  attached 
one  to  each  side  of  the  mouth  of  the  net.  The  towlines  are 
attached  to  the  boards  so  that  the  pressure  of  the  water 
causes  them  to  flare  apart. 

Ot'to  cy  cle  (ot'd).  Thermodynamics.  A  four-stroke 
cycle  for  internal-combustion  engines  consisting  of  the 
following  operations:  First  stroke,  suction  into  cylinder 
oi  explosive  charge,  as  of  gas  and  air:  second  stroke,  com¬ 
pression,  ignition,  and  explosion  of  this  charge;  third 
stroke  (the  working  stroke),  expansion  of  the  gases  ;  fourth 
stroke,  expulsion  of  the  products  of  combustion  from  the 
cylinder.  This  is  the  cycle  invented  by  Beau  de  Rochas 
m  1862  and  applied  by  Dr.  Otto  in  1877  in  the  Otto-Crossley 
gas  engine,  the  first  commercially  successful  internal-com¬ 
bustion  engine  made.  See  internal-combustion  engine. 
Otto  engine.  All  engine  using  the  Otto  cycle. 

Ot'to  man  (ot'$-m«n),  a.  [F.  ottoman:  cf.  It.  ottomano , 
ottomaimo ;  —  from  Othoman,  Othman,  or  Os7nan ,  Ar. 

’ Othman,  the  name  of  a  sultan  who  assumed  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  Turkey  about  the  year  1300.  Cf.  Osmanli,  otto¬ 
man  a  stuffed  seat.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Turks. 
Ottoman  cord,  a  kind  of  plain  corded  silk.  —  0.  Empire,  the 
Turkish  empire,  established  by  a  Turkish  tribe  which 
emerged  from  obscurity  in  the  13th  century  and  attained 
its  maximum  power  under  Solyman  II.  (1520-66) ;  —  so 
called  after  the  sultan  Othman,  or  Osman  (c.  1300-1326).  Cf. 
Osmanli.  —  0.  rib,  Textiles,  a  kind  of  ribbed  fabric  on  which 
the  rep  is  formed  in  the  warp.  —  0.  silk.  =  Ottoman,  n.,  3. 
Ot'to-man,  n.  ;  pi.  -mans  (-mnnz).  1.  A  Turk. 

2.  [1.  c.]  [F.  ottomane,  fr.  ottoma7i  Turkish.]  A  stuffed 

seat  without  a  back,  originally  used  in  Turkey. 

3.  [/.  c.]  A  corded  fabric  of  silk,  or  of  silk  and  wool. 

Ot  to-man'ic  (-mSn'Tk),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Otto¬ 
mans  or  their  empire. 

Ot'tre-lite  (5t're-Ut),  n.  [From  Ottrez,  on  the  borders  of 
Luxemburg  -f-  -lite.]  Min.  A  gray  to  black  micaceous 
mineral  occurring  in  small  scales  in  certain  schists.  It  is 
perhaps  a  variety  of  chloritoid. 

oua-ba'in  (wa-ba'Tn),  7?.  [ouabaio -in.]  Chem.  A  poi¬ 
sonous  glucoside  found  in  certain  apocynaceous  trees  of 
the  genera  Acokanthera  and  Strophanthus ,  and  forming  the 
active  principle  of  some  arrow  poisons.  It  is  a  powerful 
local  anaesthetic  and  cardiac  stimulant, 
oua-ba'io  (-yo),  n.  [Somali  wabay.]  Either  of  two  South 
African  apocynaceous  trees  ( Acokanthera  ouabaia  and  A. 
venenata)  from  which  ouabain  is  obtained, 
oua'be  (wa'ba),  7i.  A  small  West  Indian  euphorbiaceous 
tree  ( Omphalea  diandra ),  also  called  Jamaica  cobnut.  Its 
edible  seeds  yield  ouabe  oil  (se 
ouaka'ri  (wa-ka're),  n. 

[From  the  native  name.]  Any 
of  several  South  American 
monkeys  of  the  genus  Caca- 
jao  (syn. Brachyurus),  related 
to  the  sakis,  but  having  a 
short  tail  like  a  baboon’s.  The 
hair  is  long,  silky,  and  mostly 
whitish  or  yellowish.  In  C. 
rabicundus  and  C.  calvus  the 
face  is  bright  red  ;  in  C.  mela- 
nocephalus  it  is  black, 
oua  na  niche'  (wa'na'nesh'), 

7i.  [Canadian  F.,  of  Amer. 

Indian  origin.]  A  small  land¬ 
locked  variety  of  the  Atlantic 

salmon  [Salmo  s alar  ouananiche)  of  Lake  St.  John,  Canada, 
and  neighboring  waters,  noted  for  its  vigor  and  activity, 
and  habit  of  leaping  from  the  water  when  hooked. 

II  ou  bli  ette'  (oo'bie-et'),  t [F.,  fr.  oublier  to  forget, 
fr.  (assumed)  LL.  oblitare,  L.  oblirisci ,  p.  p.  oblitus.]  A 
dungeon  with  an  opening  only  at  the  top,  found  in  some 
old  castles  and  other  strongholds. 

ouch  (ouch),  7i.  [ME.  ouche,  nouche  ( a  nouch  being  taken 
for  an  ouch),  fr.  OF.  nusche ,  7 \osche,  nousche ,  necklace, 
collar,  LL.  nusca,  fr.  OHG.  nusca,  nuscha.]  1.  A  fibula, 
clasp,  or  brooch;  also,  a  bezel  or  other  setting  for  a  precious 
stone  ;  hence,  a  jewel  or  ornament  worn  on  the  person. 

2.  An  abrasion  or  sore  on  the  skin.  Obs. 
ouch,  v.  t.  ;  ouched  (oucht)  ;  ouch'ing.  To  adorn  with  or 
as  with  ouches. 

0Ught(6t),  v.  Orig.prcL,  later  alsop.jo.,  of  owe  (which  see); 


otherluker.  otherloker,  adv. 
[AS.  d&erlicor,  compar.  adv. 
See -ly.]  Otherwise.  Obs. — a. 
Of  another  kind  Dial.  Eng. 
oth'er-BelL,  n.  =  alter  ego. 
oth'er-some  (hth'Sr-sarn),  a. 
Some  other.  —  pron.  Some 
others.  Obs.  or  Scot.  Sf  Dial. 
Eng. 

oth'er-some,  adv.  Short  for 
othersometimes,  at  some  other 
times.  [-wards.  I 

oth'er-wards  (-wSrdz),a(/r.  See| 
oth'er-ways'  (-w  a  z'),  adv.  = 
otherwise.  Chiefly  Dial.  Eng. 
oth'er- what',  n.  Something  else. 
Obs.  [From  elsewhere.  I 

oth'er-whence'  (-hwgnsO,  adv.\ 
oth'er-wheres'  (-hwarz'),  adv. 

=  OTIIERWII  ERE. 

oth'er-whith'er  (-hwYt4v5r), 
adv.  To  another  place  or  places, 
oth'er-wise  neBB,  n.  See  -ness 
oth'er-world',  a.  =  other¬ 
worldly,  a. 

o'thing,  n.  [ME,  o ,  on,  an,  one 
-f  thing. ]  One  thing.  Obs. 
Oth'man  (Oth'mdn).  Var.  of 
Ottoman. 

Oth'nl  (Oth'nT).  Bib. 

Oth'ni-el  (Sth'nT-61).  Bib. 
othoghte,  pret.  of  ofthink.  Obs. 
Oth'o-li'a  (tfth'6-ll'd).  D.  Bib. 
othom.  -j*  ODAM. 

Othoman.  +  Ottoman. 
0-tho'mi.  Var.  of  Otomi. 

Oth  o-ni'as  (5th''J,5-ni'^8).  Bib. 
0  tho'ni-el  (6-tho'nT-el).D.  Bib. 
othre.  othur.  +  other. 
oth'yl  (Qth'Yl;,  n.  [oxygen  + 
ethyl. ]  Chem.  Acetyl.  Obs. 

I|  o'ti-a  dant  vl'ti-a  ( vYsh'Y-a). 
[L.l  Leisure  causes  vices, 
o'tl-ant  (o'shY-dnt),  a.  [L. 
otians,  -antis,  p.  pr.  of  otiarx  to 
be  at  leisure.]  Indolent ;  idle, 
o'ti-a'tion,  n.  Otiosity.  Obs. 


o-ti'a-tri'a  (C-t  i'a-t  r  I'd),  n. 
[NL.  ;  oto -  -+-  -iatria.']  Med. 
.  Otiatrics. 

oti-co-din'i-afo'tY-kfi-dYn'Y-d), 
I  7i.  INL.  ;  Gr.  wrtAco?  pertaining 
j  to  the  ear  ( fr.  009,  taro?,  the  ear) 
I  -f  5 iwq  a  whirling.]  Med.  Ver¬ 
tigo  due  to  ear  disease 
O'ti-dae  (o'tY-de),  71.  pi.  [NL.] 
Zool.  Syn.  of  Oti  di d.e. 
0-tid'i-dae  (6-trd'Y-de),  n.  pi. 
[NL.,  fr.  L.  otis,  otidis,  bustard, 
Gr.  am?.]  Zool.  A  family  of 
Old  Worla  birds  variously  clas¬ 
sified  with  the  Gruiformes  and 
the  Charadriiformes,  and  con¬ 
sisting  of  the  bustards.  —  o-tid'- 
i-form  (fi-tYd'Y-fdrm),  a.  —  o'ti- 
dine  (o'tY-dln  ;  -din  ;  183),  a. 
O-tid'i-phaps  (0-tYd'Y-faps),  n. 
i  [NL.  ;  Gr.  oms,  con'So?,  bustard 
I  +  wild  pigeon.]  Zool.  A 
genus  of  large  terrestrial  pigeons 
i  of  New  Guinea  and  adjacent  is¬ 
lands. 

o-tid'i-um  (-«m),  n.;  L  pi.  otid- 
ia  (-d).  [NL.,  dim.  fr.  Gr.  out, 
card?,  ear.]  Zool.  The  otocyst 
of  a  mollusk. 

O'ti-o-rhyn'chl-d®  (o'6  h  Y-o- 
I  rYi)'kY-de),  n.  pi  JNL.  ;  Gr. 
ujtlou,  dim.  of  out,  card?,  car  4- 
pdyv°9  snout.]  Zool.  An  exten¬ 
sive  family  of  weevils  in  which 
the  mandibles  of  the  embryo 
have  a  deciduous  process  which 
leaves  a  scar  in  the  adult.  —  o'ti- 
o-rhyn'chid  (-kid),  a.  Sr  n. 

||  o'ti-o'sa  se-du'li-ta8  (sf-dQl'- 
Y-tfis).  [L.]  Idle  assiduity  ; 
leisurely  industry, 
o'ti-ose-ly.  adv.  of  otiose. 
o'ti-ose-ness.  n.  See -ness. 
o'ti-ous.o.  [Cf. OF. ocios,  ocieux. 

|  See  otiose  ]  Otiose.  Obs. 


otir.  otter. 

O'tifl  (o'tYs),  n.  [L.,  a  kind  of 
bustard,  Gr.  a m?.]  Zool.  A  ge¬ 
nus  of  bustards,  now  restricted 
to  the  great  bustard  and  a  re¬ 
lated  Asiatic  species. 

||  o'ti-um  (o'shY-Qm),  n.  [L.J 
Leisure.  —  o'ti-um  cum  dig'ni- 
ta'te,  leisure  with  dignity  ; 
dignified  leisure  —  o'ti-um  si'- 
ne  dig'ni-ta'te,  leisure  without 
dignity.  -  o'ti  um  si'ne  lit'te- 
ris  mors  est,  leisure  without 
literature  is  death, 
o-to'ba  fat  o/  but'ter  (6-to'bd). 
See  oil.  Table  I. 
o-to'bite  (-bit),  n.  [otoba  4- 
-ite.}  A  colorless  crystalline 
substance  found  in  otooa  fat. 
o'to-clei'sis  (o't  o-k  1  T's  Y  s),  n. 
INI..  ;  oto-  4-  Gr.  KAelors  clo¬ 
sure.]  Med  Obstruction  of  the 
auditory  passages.  [nium.I 
o'to-co'ni-a,  //.,  pi.  of  orot  o-| 
o-toc'o-nite  (<5-t5  k'O-n  1 1),  n 
[oto-  -+-  Gr.  dust.]  Anat. 

An  otolith  or  otoconiuni. 
o^o-co'ni-um  (o'td-ko'nY-um), 
n. ;  L.  pi.  -nia  (,-d).  [NL  ;  oto- 
4-  Or.  Kovia  sand,  dust.]  Anat 
One  of  the  minute  calcareous 
particles  in  the  internal  ear. 
See  otolith,  1.  —  o-'to-co'ni-al 
(-fll),  a. 

o'to-crane  (o'to-kran),  o'to- 
cra'ni-um  (-kra'nY-Mm),n.  [oto- 
4-  Gr-  KpavCoi’  skull.]  Anat. 
The  part  of  the  skull  containing 
the  internal  ear.— o'to-cra'ni-al 
(-tfl),  o'to-cran'ic  (-kr&n'Yk).  a. 
0-toc'y-on(6-t5s'Y-<5n),  n.  [NL.; 
oto-  4-  Gr.  kv<ov  dog.]  Zool.  A 
genus  of  small  large-eared  fox- 
like  mammals  of  the  family 
Canid®.  The  only  species,  O. 
megalotis,  inhabits  South  Africa. 


o-tog'e-noua  (C-tQj'P-nws),  a. 
[oto-  -f  -genous.]  Derived  from, 
or  originating  within,  the  ear. 
o-tog'ra-phy  (8-tOg'rd-fY),  n. 
[oto-  4-  -graphy.]  Anat.  A  de¬ 
scription  of  the  ear.  —  o'to- 
graph'i-cal  (o^S-grUf'Y-kal),  a. 
oto d,  pret  ofOFTAKE.  Obs. 
o'to-lite  (o'td-lYt),  n.  [oto -  4- 
-lite.  |  Anat.  Sr  Zool  Otolith.  — 
O'  to-lit'ic  (-lYt'Yk ),  a.  [aurist.  | 
o-tol'o-gist  (S-tbl'fl-jYst),  71.  An  | 
0  to-ma'co  (6'tC-niu'ko),  n  .  pi 
-cos(-kdz).  An  Indian  of  a  sav¬ 
age  clay-eating  tribe  of  central 
Venezuela, 
otomle.  +  ATOMY. 

0-to'mi-tlan  (<5-to'm?-tlan),  a. 
Designating  the  Indian  linguis¬ 
tic  stock  formed  by  the  Otoinis. 
ot'o-my.  ATOMY, 
o  to-neu-ral'gi-a,  n.  (NL.  ;  oto- 
4-  neuralgia  ]  Med.  Neurulgia 
of  the  ear. 

o'to-phone,  n.  [oto-  4-  -phone.] 
Med.  A  form  of  ear  trumpet, 
o  to-pi'e-sis  (S'tC-pY'e-sYs),  n. 
[NL.  ;  oto-  4-  Gr.  Trieo-iT  pres¬ 
sure.]  Med.  Deafness  due  to 
excessive  atmospheric  pressure 
upon  the  tympanic  membrane, 
o  to-pol'y-pus,  71.  [NL.  ;  oto-  4- 
polypus.]  Med.  A  polypus  of 
!  the  ear. 

0  to-py-o'sis,  n.  [NL  ;  oto-  4- 
/•yo.si.s.]  Med.  Suppuration  in 
the  ear. 

o  tor-rha'gi-a  (o'ttf-ra'jf-a),  n. 

(  [NL.;  0/0- -f- -rhage  4-  in.)  Med. 
Hemorrhage  from  the  ear. 
o-to'sis,  n.  [NL.  ;  oto-  4-  -osis.] 
Mishearing  or  misapprehension 
of  spoken  sounds  ;  also,  altera- 
|  tion  in  word  forms  due  to  it. 
o-tos'te-on  (6-t5  s'tP-5  n),  «. 

I  [  NL.  ;  oto-  4-  Gr.  6< rriov  bone.] 
An  otolith  or  a  bone  of  the  ear. 


|]  o'to-toi'  (6/t6-toi'),o-to/to-toi' 
(o-t  o't  <5-t  o  i'),  inter  j  [Gr 

ototol,  otototoc.1  Alas 
o-tot'o-my  (5-t5t'o-mY),  n.  [oto- 
4-  -tomy.  1  Dissection  of  the  ear 
otour.  *f  otter. 
otow.  fi*  OUTWIT!!. 

Ot-se'go  bass  (5t-se'go  bas).  A 
form  of  the  common  whitefish 
(Coregonus  dupe  if  or  in  is)  found 
in  Otsego  Lake,  New  York. 
Ot'ta  mite.  +  Ottomjte 
ot'tar  (Bt'dr).  Var.  of  attar. 
||  ot'ta-vi'no  (CUtii-ve'no),  n. 
[It.]  Music.  A  piccolo, 
ot'ter,  n.  Corrupt,  of  annati  o. 
ot'ter.  v.  t.  To  fish  with  an  ot¬ 
ter.  —  ot'ter-er,  n. 
otter  board  See  otter  trawl. 
otter  canoe  A  long,  shallow 
boat  used  by  Alaskans  in  hunt¬ 
ing  the  sea  otter, 
otter  raft.  A  mass  of  floating 
kelp  freq uen ted  by  sea  otters, 
otter  sheep.  The  ancon  sheep. 
||  ot-tet'to  (Tit-tet'td),  n.  [It.] 

=  OCTET. 

ot'to  (St'o).  n.  Attar.  [Otoe.I 
Ot'to.  Ot'toe.  Var.  of  Oto,| 
Ot  to-ma-ne'an  (5  t'6-m  d-n  e'- 
<Yn ),  a.  Ottomanic. 
Ot'bo-man-ize,  v.  t.  See  -ize. 
Ot'to-mite,  n.  An  Ottoman  or 
Turk.  Bare. 

Ot'to  proc  ess  A  water-puri¬ 
fying  process  in  which  a  small 
transformer  and  an  ozonizer  are 
used  to  make  ozone  lor  mixing 
with  the  water  as  it  is  drawn, 
ot'tre.  +  utter,  v. 
ot'troye.  v.  t.  [OF.  otroier,  F. 
octroyer.]  Concede.  Obs.  —  n. 
[OF.  otroi.]  Concession.  Obs. 
otur.  +  otter. 

O'tus  (o'tus),  ji.  [L.,  fr.  Gr. 
*firo9.]  See  Aload^. 
ot-wln>.  f  atwin. 


o-two.  f  A-TWO 

OU.  _f  OWE,  YOU. 

ou  (o).  Obs.  or  Scot  &  diaL 

Eng.  var.  of  on,  interj. 

O.  U.  A.  Abbr.  Order  of  United 
Americans. 

Oua'chi-ta  stone  (wbsh'Y-t6). 
[From  Ouachita  or  Washitu, 
1  town  and  river  in  Arkansas.]  = 
Arkansas  stone. 
j  0.  U.  A.  M  Abbr.  Order  of 
United  American  Mechanics 
ou'bit(oo'bYt).  Var  ofwooBUT. 
ou'bli-ance,  n.  [F.]  Oblivion. 
Obs. 

oubust.  oubut.  +  woo  BUT. 
ouch  (ouch),  interj.  [Cf.  G. 

J  autsch.]  An  exclamation  ex¬ 
pressing  pain.  [  Obs.  | 

ouch'er,  n.  A  maker  of  ouches.  | 
oucht  (aKt;  bKt)  Scot.  var.  of 
OUGHT. 

oucht.  f  Al'GIIT.  [of  OLD.  I 
oud  (6d  ;  6d).  Dial.  Eng.  var.  | 
i  ou'd«-nar  de  (ou'dg-nar'd?),  n. 
[From  Oudenarde,  town  in  East 
Flanders,  Belgium.]  A  kind  of 
tapestry  with  landscape  and  fig¬ 
ures  (pastorals),  esp.  of  the  16th 
century. 

Ou-den'o-don  (Go-dSn'C-dSn),  n. 
[NL.  ;  Gr  ovSei's,  ovSsvos,  no 
one,  none  4-  o$ou9,  6$oi/to9, 
tooth.]  See  Dicynodon.  —  ou- 
den'o-dont  (-dbnt),  a.  Sr  n. 

OUe-  +  OFFE.  [of  OVER. | 

ou'er  (o'Sr).  Obs.  or  Scot.  var.  | 

OUe8e.  +  EAVES.  [OUPHE.  | 
ouf.  Obs.  or  dial.  Eng  var.  of  | 
ouf(ouf), interj.  An  exclamation 
expressing  a  sense  of  stifling, 
oug  (dbg).  Scot.  var.  of  ug. 
ougard  f  award. 
ough.  +owe.  [tion  of  disgust.] 
ough  (00K),  interj.  An  exclam&-| 
ough'ly.  +  UGLY, 
oughne.  own. 


food,  fcTot ;  out,  oil ;  chair  ;  go  ;  sing,  ii)k  ;  then,  thin  ;  nature,  verdure  (250) ;  K  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144) ;  boN ;  yet ;  zh  —  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Guidb. 

Full  explanations  of  Abbreviations,  Signs,  etc..  Immediately  pieeede  the  \  oeabulary. 
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now  only  an  auxiliary  in  the  pret.  form,  except  in  the  illit¬ 
erate  “  had  ought.”  See  also  def.  3.  [ME.  oughle ,  auy hie, 
able,  AS.  ahie.  See  owe.]  1.  As  the  preterit  or  past  par¬ 
ticiple  of  owe,  in  various  senses ;  as :  a  Owned  ;  pos¬ 
sessed  ;  hence,  Rare ,  belonged.  Obs. 

The  knight  the  which  that  castle  ought.  Spenser. 
b  Owed  ;  was  or  were  under  obligation  to  pay  or  render  ; 
was  indebted  to  for  ;  was  indebted  to  the  amount  of.  Obs. 

This  due  obedience  which  they  ought  to  the  king.  Tyndale. 
C  Bore;  entertained.  Obs.  or  Archaic. 

The  love  and  duty  I  long  have  ought  you.  Spelman. 

2.  As  an  auxiliary  ;  —  used  only  with  pret.  inflection,  and 
as  either  present  or  preterit ;  specif. :  a  To  be  bound  in 
duty  or  by  moral  obligation ;  primarily,  to  be  bound  by 
practical  duty,  by  the  recognized  moral  laws,  or  by  con¬ 
science;  by  extension,  to  be  subject  to,  or  determined  by, 
ideal  right  or  ideal  necessities. 

We  then  that  are  strong  ought  to  bear  the  infirmities  of  the 
weak.  Rom.  xv.  1. 

There  is  an  interval  between  life  as  it  is  and  life  as  it  ought  to 
be.  J.  Martmeau. 

BQ^The  infinitive  without  to  occurs  after  ought  in  older 
or  poetic  use  ;  as,  “  you  ought  not  walk.”  Shak.  A  past 
sense  with  ought  is  made  clear,  in  modern  use,  by  putting 
the  following  infinitive  in  the  perfect  tense;  as,  you 
ought  to  have  gone. 

b  To  be  necessary,  fit,  becoming,  or  expedient ;  to  be¬ 
hoove  ;  —  in  this  sense  formerly  sometimes  used  imperson¬ 
ally  or  without  a  subject  expressed.  “  Well  ought  us 
work.”  Chaucer. 

To  speak  of  this  as  it  ought ,  would  ask  a  volume.  Milton. 

Ought  not  Christ  to  have  suffered  these  things  ?  Luke  xxiv  26 
C  To  be  a  natural  or  logical  consequence  or  result ;  as,  the 
truth  ought  to  be  inferable  from  these  particulars. 

3.  Regularly  formed  from  ought  as  a  present  tense  [pret. 
oughted  ;  p.  pr.  oughting]  :  a  To  be  under  obligations  ; 
have  as  a  duty.  Cf.  owe,  v.  t.,  2.  Obs.  b  To  owe  (money, 
etc.).  Scot,  c  To  have  or  own.  Scot. 

There ’s  naebody  hut  you  and  me  that  ought  the  name.  Stevenson. 
Syn.  — Ought,  should,  must.  Ought  and  should  express 
obligation,  ought  commonly  suggesting  duty  or  moral 
constraint,  should,  the  obligation  of  fitness,  propriety, 
expediency,  and  the  like ;  but  ought  is  often  used  in  the 
weaker  sense  conveyed  by  should  ;  as,  “  We  have  left  un¬ 
done  those  things  which  we  ought  to  have  done ;  and  we 
have  done  those  things  which  we  ought  not  to  have  done  ” 
(Bk.  of  Com.  Prayer) ;  “The  participle  for  the  substantive 
should  be  very  rarely  used  ”  ( Jowetl ) ;  “  The  translator  of 
Homer  should  be  penetrated  by  a  sense  of  four  qualities 
of  his  author”  (Af.  Arnold );  “The  translator  of  Homer 
ought  steadily  to  keep  in  mind  .  .  .  what  judges  he  is  to  try 
to  satisfy  ”  (id.).  Must  implies  necessity  or  compulsion, 
whether  physical  or  moral;  as,  “I  did  but  taste  a  little 
.  .  .  and,  lo,  I  must  die  ”  (1  8am.  x iv.  43);  “  Duty  whispers 
low,  Thou  must  ”  (Emerson).  See  may,  will. 
ought  (6t),  n.  Duty  or  obligation  ;  esp.,  the  moral  imper¬ 
ative  attached  to  the  verb  ought. 

OUl'ja  (we'ja;  -ya),  n.  [F.  oui  yes  -f-  G.  ja  yes.]  A  board, 
on  which  the  alphabet  and  various  signs  are  written,  used 
with  a  planchette  to  obtain  mediumistic  messages- 
ounce  (ouns),  n.  [F.  once ,  fr.  L.  uncia  a  twelfth,  the 
twelfth  part  of  a  pound  or  of  a  foot.  Cf.  1st  inch,  oke, 
uncial.]  1.  A  weight  of  various  countries  and  values, 
orig.  the  twelfth  part  (uncia)  of  the  Roman  pound.  See 
weight.  Specif.  :  a  In  avoirdupois  weight,  the  sixteenth 
part  of  a  pound  (437$  grains  or  28.3502  grams),  b  In  troy 
and  apothecaries’  weight,  the  twelfth  part  of  a  pound  (480 
grains  or  31. 1028  grams) ;  —  called  specif,  troy  ounce. 

2.  A  liquid  measure.  See  fluid  ounce. 

3.  Fig.  :  A  small  portion  or  quantity. 

By  ounces  hung  his  locks  that  he  had.  Chaucer 

4.  A  money  of  account  of  Morocco,  equal  to  four  blan- 
keels  or  one  tenth  of  a  mitkal.  Its  value  is  stated  to  be 
about  one  third  of  a  penny  or  two  thirds  of  a  cent,  but 
was  formerly  much  greater.  See  coin. 

ounce,  n.  [F.  once ;  cf.  Sp.  onza  ;  prob.  for  lonce ,  taken 
as  Vonce ,  fr.  L.  (assumed)  fem.  adj  lyncea ,  fr.  lynx  lynx, 
Gr.  Auy£.  Cf.  lynx.]  a  A  large  leopardlike  cat  ( Felis 
uncia),  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  the  cat  family.  It  is 
about  four  feet  long,  exclusive  of  the  long,  thickly  furred 
tail.  The  color  is  grayish  white  irregularly  spotted  with 
black.  It  inhabits  very  high  altitudes  of  Tibet  and  south¬ 
ern  Siberia,  hence  its  fur  is  very  long  and  soft.  Called 
also  snoiv  leopard,  b  The  jaguar.  Rare. 

OUphe  (ouf ;  oof),  n.  [See  oaf,  auf.]  An  elf  or  goblin. 

Like  urchins,  ouphes,  and  fairies.  Shak. 

OUT  (our),  pron.  <Se  a.  [AS.  ure  our,  of  us ;  akin  to  us 
us,  to  us,  and  to  G.  wiser  our,  of  us,  Goth,  unsara.  See 
us.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  us.  Our  is  used  :  1.  As  geni¬ 
tive  pi.  of  /,  esp.  with  all  in  a  genitive  construction  :  of  us. 
Obs.,  except  perhaps  in  such  phrases  as  “  in  our  midst,” 
“  our  persecutors,”  etc.,  where  our  is  ordinarily  construed 
as  an  adjective  (see  def.  2,  below). 

Uprose  our  host,  and  was  our  aller  cook.  Chaucer. 

2.  As  possessive  adjective  :  belonging  to  us  ;  as,  our 
country.  “  The  Lord  is  our  defense.”  Ps.  lxxxix.  18. 

Our  is  used  for  my  by  royalty ;  also  by  editors  and 
other  writers.  Cf.  we.  It  was  formerly  also  used  abso¬ 
lutely  for  ours  (which  see). 

Our  Lady,  the  Virgin  Mary.  See  lady,  n .,  4.  —  0.  Lady  Day, 
Lady  Day;  — the  original  form.  —0.  Lady’s  bedstraw,  yel¬ 
low  bedstraw.  —  0.  Lady’s  cowslip,  the  yellow  star-of- Beth¬ 
lehem  (Oagea  lulea).  Obs.  —  0.  Lady’s'  mint,  spearmint.— 
0.  Lady's  thistle,  the  milk  thistle.  —  0.  Lady’s  Wand,  As- 
tron.,  the  belt  of  Orion.  —  0.  Lady’s  Way,  the  zodiac.  Obs. 


-OUT.  [OF.  -our,  -or,  -ur,  F.  -eur.]  A  noun  suffix  denoting 
an  act  or  agent.  See  -or. 

Ou'rou-pa'ri-a  (oo'roo-pa'rT-d  ;  115),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Carib  y- 
ourou-pari.]  Rot.  A  rather  large  genus  of  chiefly  tropical 
Asiatic  rubiaceous  climbing  shrubs  having  axillary  heads 
of  yellow  flowers  with  valvate  corollas  succeeded  by  large 
septicidal  many-seeded  capsules.  0.  gambier  yields  the 
important  tanning  material  gambier. 
ours  (ourz),  pron.  &  a.  1.  The  form  of  the  possessive  our 
used  absolutely,  that  is,  with  no  noun  following;  — often 
after  of;  as,  this  world  of  ours.  See  possessive,  a. 

Our  wills  are  ours,  we  know  not  how.  Tennyson. 

2.  Used  specif.,  for  the  speaker’s  house,  husband,  etc. 
Dial.  Eng.  “Tom  Burke  of  Ours.'1  C.  Lever. 

Our-self'(our-sSlf'),j>ro7t.  Equiv.  of  ourselves; — used  chief¬ 
ly  to  denote  a  single  person,  as  in  the  regal  or  formal  style. 

Unless  we  would  denude  ourself  of  all  force.  Clarendon. 
our  selves'  (-sSlvz'),  pron.  ;  sing,  ourself  (-sSlf').  An  em¬ 
phasized  form  of  the  pronoun  of  the  first  person  plural ; 
—  used  (1)  as  a  simple  subject  or  object ;  (2)  in  apposi¬ 
tion,  often  with  we,  rarely  with  us ;  (3)  as  a  predicate 
nominative  ;  (4)  as  a  reflexive.  Cf.  myself,  we,  us. 

Safe  in  ourselves,  while  on  ourselves  we  6tand.  Dryden. 
-ous  (-iis).  [OF.  -ous,  -us,  -os,  -eus,  F.  -eux,  fr.  L.  -osus. 
Cf.  -ose.]  1.  An  adjective  suffix  meaning  full  of,  abound¬ 
ing  in,  having,  possessing  the  qualities  of,  like  ;  as  in  gra- 
ci ous,  abounding  in  grace  ;  bulbous,  having  bulbs,  bulb¬ 
like  ;  riotous,  poisonous,  piteous,  joyous,  etc. 

2.  Chein.  A  suffix  denoting  that  the  element  indicated  by 
the  name  bearing  it  has,  in  the  case  under  consideration,  a 
valence  lower  than  that  denoted  by  -ic ;  as,  nitrous,  sul¬ 
phurous,  etc.,  as  contrasted  with  nitric,  sulphuric,  etc^ 
oust  (oust),  i>.  t.  ;  oust'ed  ;  oust'ing.  [OF.  oster,  F.  oler, 
orig.  uncert.]  1.  Law.  a  To  put  out  of  possession  ;  to 
eject  or  dispossess  from,  or  deprive  of,  a  tenement  or 
hereditament,  b  To  bar,  take  away,  or  remove. 

Multiplication  of  actions  upon  the  case  were  rare,  formerly, 
and  thereby  wager  of  law  ousted.  .  Sir  M.  hale. 

2.  To  eject  ;  to  turn  out ;  to  drive  out. 

From  mine  own  earldom  foully  ousted  me.  Tennyson. 
OUSt'er  (ous'ter),  n.  [OF.  infin.  oster,  used  substantively. 
See  oust.]  Law.  A  putting  out  of  possession  ;  disposses¬ 
sion  from  a  corporeal,  or,  less  commonly,  from  an  incorpo¬ 
real,  hereditament ;  ejection  ;  —  now  used  only  of  a  wrong¬ 
ful  dispossession  ;  ejection. 

Ouster  of  the  freehold  is  effected  by  abatement,  intrusion,  dis¬ 
seizin,  discontinuance,  or  deforcement.  Blackstone 

ous'ter  le  main'  (le  man')  [ouster  4-  F.  la  main  the  hand,L. 
7?mw7z.?J,  Feudal  Law,  a  livery  of  lands  out  of  the  hands  of 
a  guardian  after  majority  of  the  ward,  or  out  of  the  king’s 
hands;  also,  a  judgment  or  writ  given  for  that  purpose, 
out  (out),  adv.  [ME.  out,  ut ,  oute,  AS.  ut,  and  ute,  utan , 
fr.  ut ;  akin  to  D.  uit,  OS.  ut,  G.  aus,  OHG.  uz,  Icel.  ut, 
Sw.  ut,  Dan.  ud,  Goth,  ut,  Skr.  ltd.  Cf.  about,  but,  conj., 
carouse,  utter,  a.]  Primarily,  out  means  away  from 
within  a  space  ;  from  the  interior,  or  beyond  the  limits  or 
boundary,  of  something  ;  —  opposed  to  in  or  into.  The 
something  may  be  expressed  after  of,  from,  etc.  (see  out 
of,  below) ;  or  it  may  be  implied  ;  as,  he  is  out ;  or,  he  is 
out  of  the  house,  office,  business,  etc. ;  he  came  out ;  or, 
he  came  out  from  the  ship,  meeting,  sect,  etc.  Out  is 
used  in  a  variety  of  special  applications,  as:  1  Away 
from  a  normal,  usual,  or  particular  place,  as  from  home, 
from  land,  from  its  setting,  etc.;  as,  the  proprietor  is  out ; 
his  team  was  taken  out ;  we  were  three  days  out.  “  My 
shoulder  blade  is  out.”  Shak.  Specif.,  of  a  girl  or  woman, 
at  domestic  service  ;  as,  to  be  or  live  out. 

2.  Beyond  possession,  control,  or  occupation  ;  from  one’s 
hands,  or  store;  hence,  specif.,  in  or  into  a  state  of  loss 
or  deprivation ;  —  used  of  office,  property,  etc.  ;  as,  the 
Democrats  went  out  and  the  Whigs  came  in  ;  he  put  his 
money  out  at  interest ;  ten  dollars  out  of  pocket.  “  Land 
that  is  out  at  rack-rent.”  Locke.  Formerly  also  ;  At  a 
loss,  as  from  forgetfulness  or  confusion. 

I  have  forgot  my  part,  and  I  am  out.  Shak. 

3.  Beyond  the  limit  of  existence,  continuance,  or  supply; 

to  a  conclusion  ;  completely ;  hence,  in  or  into  a  condi¬ 
tion  of  extinction,  exhaustion,  completion  ;  as,  the  fuel,  or 
the  fire,  has  burned  ouf.  “  Hear  me  ow/.”  Dryden. 

Deceitful  men  shall  not  live  out  half  their  days.  Ps.  tv.  23. 

4.  Beyond  the  limits  of  concealment,  confinement,  privacy, 
constraint,  etc.,  actual  or  figurative  ;  hence,  in  or  into  a 
state  of  freedom,  openness,  disclosure,  publicity,  etc.  ;  as, 
the  sun  shines  out ;  he  laughed  out;  to  be  out  at  the  el¬ 
bows  ;  the  secret  has  leaked  out,  or  is  out ;  the  disease 
broke  out  on  his  face  ;  the  book  is  out  ;  to  speak  out. 

She  has  not  been  out  l in  general  society]  very  long.  h.  James. 
5-  Beyond  the  bounds  of  what  is  true,  reasonable,  correct, 
proper,  seasonable,  etc. ;  in  error  or  mistake  ;  in  a  wrong 
or  incorrect  position  or  opinion  ;  in  a  state  of  disagree¬ 
ment,  opposition,  etc.  ;  in  an  inharmonious  relation. 
“  Lancelot  and  I  are  out.11  Shak. 

Very  seldom  out,  in  these  his  guesses.  Addison. 
6.  Baseball,  Cricket,  etc.  In  the  condition  of  having  com¬ 
pleted  a  turn  at  batting,  or  of  being  forced  to  discontinue 
an  attempt  to  score. 

out  and  away,  by  far ;  as,  that  is  out  and  awau  the  best.  — 
o.  and  out.  a  adv.  Complete^  ;  wholly;  openly,  b  [As  at¬ 
tributive  adj.,  usually  written  out-and-out .)  Being,  done, 
or  made  completely,  or  without  any  qualification,  reserva¬ 
tion,  or  disguise  ;  absolute  ;  as,  an  out-and-out  villain. 

He  was  not  a  philologist  attacking  the  study  of  law,  but  an 
out-and-out  jurist,  philologically  trained.  Atlantic  Monthly. 


—  out  at,  o.  In,  o.  on,  etc.,  prepositional  phrases,  in  which 
out  refers  to  a  source,  origin,  etc.,  not  expressed ;  as,  out 
(of  the  house  and)  at  the  barn  ;  out  in  the  woods.  “  Three 
fishers  went  sailing  out  into  the  west.”  C.  Kingsley.  —  o. 
of,  a  prepositional  phrase  denoting,  with  verbs  of  mo\  ement 
or  action,  from  the  interior  of ;  beyond  the  limit  uj  ;  Jrom 
within;  from  among;  from ;  hence,  indicating  origin , 
source ,  motive,  etc.;  as,  lie  gave  it  out  oj  pity ;  —  opposed 
to  in  or  into  ;  also,  in  predicate  constructions,  separated 
from  ;  deprived  of;  as,  she  was  out  of  breath.  —  o.  to  out, 
from  one  extreme  limit  to  another,  including  the  length, 
breadth,  or  thickness;  over  all;  —  applied  to  measure¬ 
ments. 

For  out  of  date,  out  of  true,  etc.,  see  the  phrases  under 
date,  true,  etc. 

out  (out),  a.  1.  Outside  ;  outer  ;  external. 

2.  Outlying;  situated  at  or  near  the  boundary  or  limit  ; 
away  from  the  center,  or  chief  seat  or  station. 

3.  Pert,  to  or  designating  charges  or  amounts  to  be  paid. 

4.  Protruding  ;  standing  out.  Obs. 

6-  Unusual  or  abnormal ;  as,  an  out  size.  Collog. 

6.  Banking.  Designating,  or  pert,  to,  the  clearing  of  drafts, 
checks,  etc.,  which  a  bank  must  pay  ;  as,  the  out  clearing, 
out  books,  etc. ;  —  opposed  to  in.  Cant,  Eng. 

7.  Games.  Not  having  its  inning ;  fielding,  as  in  cricket 
and  baseball ;  as,  the  out  side. 

out  at  elbows.  See  under  elbow'.— o.  at  heels.  See  under 
heel.  —  o.  wedge.  Bar.  Arch.  —  emerged  wedge.  See 
under  immersed  wedge. 

out  (out),  n.  One  that  is  out  ;  specif.  :  a  One  who  is  out  of 
office  ;  —  generally  in  pi.  b  pi.  In  games,  as  baseball  and 
cricket,  the  players  who  are  not  having  their  innings,  c  A 
place  or  space  outside  of  something  ;  a  nook  or  corner  ;  an 
angle  projecting  outward  ;  an  open  space  ;  —  chiefly  used 
fig.  in  the  phrase  ins  and  outs  ;  as,  the  ins  and  outs  of 
a  question.  See  under  4th  in.  d  An  outing;  a  short  vaca¬ 
tion.  Colloq .,  Eng.  e  That  which  is  opposed  ;  a  drawback  ; 
also,  esp.  pi.,  an  inharmonious  relationship;  as,  he  and  his 
master  were  at  outs,  i.  e.,  at  odds,  f  Print.  A  word  or 
words  omitted  by  the  compositor  in  setting  type  ;  an  omis¬ 
sion.  g  A  sum  expended  or  paid  out ;  —  generally  in  pi. 

out,  inter  j.  1.  Expressing  impatience,  anger,  a  desire  to 
be  rid  of ;  —  with  the  force  of  command  :  go  out ;  begone. 

Out ,  idle  words,  servants  to  shallow  fools  !  Shak. 
2.  Expressing  grief,  horror,  or  indignation  ;  — often  with 
alas  !  or  in  out  upon  or  on  (a  person) ;  —  sometimes  merely 
mildly  or  playfully  reproachful. 

out  upon  or  on  !  equivalent  to  “  shame  upon !  ”  “  away 
with  f  ”  as,  out  upon  you ! 

out,  v.  t.  [Cf.  AS.  utian.  See  out,  adv.]  1.  To  put  out ; 
eject ;  expel.  “  A  king  outed  from  his  country.”  SeUlen. 

2.  To  come  out  with  ;  to  make  known.  Obs.  Chaucer . 

3.  To  give  or  bring  out ;  esp.,  to  set  out  for  sale.  Obs. 

4.  To  annihilate  or  blot  out.  Obs.  or  Dial. 

6.  To  knock  out ;  disable  an  opponent  by  a  blow.  Slang. 

out-.  [See  out,  adv.]  A  combining  form  used  chiefly  in 
the  senses  of  the  adverb  (although,  esp.  in  2  b  below',  there 
is  an  extension  of  meaning  not  found  in  the  purely  ad\er- 
bial  uses).  The  chief  meanings  (in  which  the  combination* 
are  indefinitely  numerous)  are  :  1.  (primary  accent  regu¬ 
larly  on  out-,  as  out'go' ;  in  adverbs  the  accent  is  variable , 
cf.  outdoors).  With  nouns  and  adjectives :  a  Situated 
or  placed  near  or  beyond  the  boundaries,  or  belonging  to 
that  which  is  so  situated;  —  as,  specif.:  beyond  the  walls 
or  immediate  boundaries  ;  exterior  ;  external ;  outside  ;  as 
in  owfgarment,  outhouse,  owfstair  ;  out  of  or  outside  of 
(what  is  designated) ;  as  in  outdoor ;  remote  from  the  cen¬ 
ter;  distant;  as  in  outdistrict,  ot/tfield  ;  residing,  journeying, 
or  employed  outside  or  abroad  ;  as  in  outclerk,  out-patient, 
outpupil;  foreign;  as  in  outcity,  outmerchant,  out-people,  b 
Away  from  the  center  or  source  ;  forth  ;  outward  ;  —  gen¬ 
erally  w'ith  the  idea  of  motion,  trend,  extension,  or  direc¬ 
tion  ;  as  in  outbound,  outbranching,  outgoing,  outvoyage  ; 
specif.:  leading  or  opening  outward  ;  as  in  out  path,  outlet ; 
projecting  or  inclining  outward ;  as  in  outlipped,  owtbowed. 
2.  (primary  accent  regularly  on  verbal  element,  as  out-go') 
With  verbs  :  a  As  a  separable  prefix,  the  combination  being 
equivalent  to  the  verb  followed  by  out  (chiefly  nonce  words, 
now  mostly  poetic) ;  as,  specif.  :  forth  ;  out  ;  away  ;  as  in 
outflow  ;  owthurl ;  outward  ;  as  in  outlengtlien  ;  out  of 
place,  being,  content,  etc. ;  as  in  outwrench,  outblot,  out- 
quaff  ;  forth  into  being  or  manifestation  ;  as  in  outshape, 
outferret ;  to  the  full  extent ;  to  the  limit  ;  completely ; 
as  in  outwear  ;  to  the  elimination  or  ejection  of ;  as  in 
outawe,  outgloom,  outhiss,  outjest.  b  As  an  inseparable 
prefix,  with  verbs  or  w'ith  adjectives  or  nouns  converted 
to  verbal  use,  implying  a  going  or  passing  beyond  in 
the  quality  or  action  named  by  the  second  element ;  an 
exceeding,  excelling,  surpassing,  beating,  in  the  respect 
considered  ;  as,  specif. :  in  respect  to  time,  outlast,  out¬ 
live  ;  in  respect  to  space,  outreach,  outpass  ;  in  respect  to 
any  action,  with  reference  to  a  competitor,  outbrag,  out¬ 
do,  outfawn  ;  lienee,  in  respect  to  a  contest,  outbid,  out¬ 
bargain,  outjockey.  In  respect  to  an  action,  quality,  or 
character,  as  implying  an  excessive  degree  of  it,  forma¬ 
tions  with  out-  are  used  either :  w  ithout  special  qualifica¬ 
tion  ;  as,  “this  result  outsatisfies  my  wish ;  ”  or,  in  an  idiom 
common  since  the  lGth  century,  by  repeating  the  second 
element  of  the  compound  as  a  direct  object ;  as,  to  out- 
Herod  Herod,  to  outbake  the  baker,  c  As  an  inseparable 
prefix,  with  the  force  of  dis- ;  —  chiefly  in  nonce  words. 


ought,  f  our.  [thing;  at  all.  I 
ought(8t),n.fif  adv.  Augnt;any-| 
oughten.  d*  uohten. 
ought'ness.  n.  See -ness. 
ough  where .  d*  o  w  h  e  r  . 
ougle.  a.  Ugly.  Ohs. 
oug'lie,  oug'ly.  d*  ugly. 
ouh.  d*  OWE. 
ouht.  d*  AUGHT, 
ouhte.  4*  ought. 
ouh  war.  fowiiER.  [Hearsay.  | 
||  oui -dire'  (wg'der'),  ;i.  [F.]| 
ouir.  d*  over. 

•uis'ti-tKwTs'tY-tY).  n.  IT.  See 
wistiti.]  A  marmoset.' 
ouk  (<5bk  ;  <5dk).  Scot,  var  of 

WEEK. 

oul.  +  AWL,  OWL. 
ou'la  chan  (G&'ld-krtn),  ou'la- 
chon  (-k«5n).  Vars.ot  kula<  iiux. 
ou  la  chfc'vre  est  at  ta  ch4e', 
1  faut'  qu’elle  broute'  (oo  la 
shSv'r’  a-t&'tti/shu',  el  ffi'  kpl 
broot').  IF.]  Where  the  goat 
is  tethered,  there  it  must  browse; 


one  must  know  how  to  live 
where  one  is  and  with  the  re¬ 
sources  at  one’s  disposal, 
ou'lap  (ou'lap),  n.  A  penny. 
Cape  Dutch. 

ould  (dial.  S'tfld).  Obs.  or  Scot. 
4 :  dial.  Eng.  var.  of  OLD. 
oule.  d*  awl,  howl,  owl. 
oulie.  d-  oil. 

ou-li'tis  (do-lI'tYa  ;  ou-),  ou'loid 
(oo'loid  ;  ou'-),  etc.  Vara,  of 
U LITIS,  etc. 

ouller.  d*  ALDER.  [LONG.  I 
ou'long  (oo'lfing).  Var.  of  oo-| 
ou  lor-rha'gi  a  (db'hJ-ra'jY-a  ; 
ou'-),  ou-lor'rha-gy  (fio-lfir'd-jY; 
ou-).  Vara,  ot  ulorrhaoia,  etc. 
i  oul'ter-le-mer'  ( o~o  l't  ?  r-1  5- 
mar'),  u.  [OF.  oultre  la  mer 
beyond  the  sea.]  Old  Law.  The 
plea  of  being  beyond  the  sea. 
oultrage,  etc.  d*  outrage,  etc. 
onltraunce.  d*  outrange. 
oultre-.  For  worda  beginning 
oultre-,  eee  the  forma  in  outre-. 


oul'tre-li,  adv.  [OF.  outre  ex¬ 
cessively  (see  also  -ly),  or  OF. 
outreement,  ontr ement,  with  -li 
(=  -ly)  for  the  adv.  ending 
-merit.)  Excessively;  extremely; 
utterly.  Ohs. 

oum 'her  (dial,  bm'fr  ;  dbm'?r). 
Obs.  or  dial.  Eng.  var.  of  umber, 
shade. 

ou'mer  (o'm?r  ;  Go'mgr).  Obs. 
or  dial.  Eng.  var.  of  UMBER, 
oumper.  oumpere.  d*  umpire. 
oun.  d*  own. 

ounce  metal.  An  alloy  composed 
of  one  ounce  each  of  tin,  zinc, 
and  lead  to  one  pound  of  copper, 
onnded,  a.  Oundy.  Ohs. 
oun'der  (oon'd5r).  Dial.  Eng. 
var.  of  UNDE ItN. 
oun'ding,  v.  [See  oundy.] 
Wavelike  adornment.  Ohs. 
onnda.  inter).  For  wounds,  used 
as  an  oath.  See  ’SWOUNDS. 
oun'dv,  a.  [F.  ondi,  -6e,  fr. 
onde,  L.  undo,  a  wave.]  Wavy; 


waving;  curly.  Obs.  “  Owndie 
hair.”  Chaucer. 

oune.  +  ON  ;  own. 
oune.  Obs.  p.  p.  of  owe. 
ouph'iah,  a.  See-iSH. 
our.  d*  HOUR,  OWHERE,  YOUR. 
our  (dial.  o'«r).  Oba.  or  Scot. 
&  dial.  Eng.  var.  of  over. 
ou-rang'.  ou-rang'-on-tangTdo- 
r&ng').  Vara,  of  or  an  g,  orang¬ 
utan. 

ou  ran  o  graph 'ic  (fio-rttn'6- 
grfif'ik  :  ou-),  ou  ra-nog'ra- 

phiat.  etc.  Vara,  of  uiuxo- 
grapiuc.  etc. 

ou-ra'ri  (oo-rii'rt).  Var.  of  cu¬ 
rare.  [See  bield.  Ohs. I 

our'beld.  ;>. />.  Covered  over, 
our  dirk 'it,  />.  a.  [See  dark.] 
Overshadowed.  Obs  Scot. 
oure.  d*  hour,  ORE,  Ol’K,  over, 

OVRE,  YOUR.  [ni.  | 

ou're-bi  (no'rfl-bf).  Var.  of  oiti-| 
oures.  ouria.  d*  ours. 
ou-ret'ic  (do-r?t'Yk  ;  ou-).  Var. 


of  urktic.  [uric. I 

ou'ric  (oo'rYk  ;  ou'-).  var.  of| 
oa'rie  ( Scot.  <5o'rY).  a.  [Cf.  Icel. 
urigr  wet,  fr.  iir  drizzling  rain.] 
Dingy  ;  dreary;  drooping  ;  mel¬ 
ancholy  ;  also,  cold.  Ohs.  or  Scot. 
ourloft-  d*  orlop.  Scot. 
ourn.  j*  orn. 
oum  Oba.  pret.  of  run. 
ourn  (ourn),  pron.  tf  a.  Dial, 
var.  of  ours.  [fret.  Ofaf.l 
ourn.  v.  t.  8ft.  Prob.,  to  chafe  ;  | 
ournement.  d*  ornament. 
ou-rol'o-gy  (oo-r01'0-jT  ;  ou-). 
Var.  of  urology. 
ou-roa'co-py  (-rOs'kff-pY),  n. 
[See  uroscopy.]  Urology, 
our'  seal  'it,  />.  a.  Covered  with 
scales.  Ohs.  Scot.  [self.  Srot.  I 
our-ael'  (<5or-8el'),  pron.  Our-| 
our-sela'  (-sSlz'),  pron.  Our¬ 
selves.  Scot. 

our'apin'ner,  v.  t.  [over  -f  freq. 
of  spin.]  To  apin,  or  pass  rapid¬ 
ly,  over.  Obs.  Scot. 


our'atren'kle,  v.  t.  [our-  for 

over  -f  M  E.  strenkelen  sprinkle. ] 
To  sprinkle  over.  Obs.  Scot. 
ourth wort, etc.  d* overthwart. 
onrwhere,  adv.  [For  out  her- 
where.  See  outher;  WHERE.} 
Anywhere  ;  everywhere.  Obs. 
oua.  d*  us. 

ouse.  d*  ooze.  [vnr  of  ox.l 
ouae(ous).  Scot.  &  dial.  Eng. I 
on' gel.  Var.  of  OUZEL. 
ou'8en (ou's£n  ;  -z£n).  Var.  of 
oxen.  Dial.  Eng.  fir  Scot . 
ou-ahab'ti.  A  ar.  of  USHABTI., 

||  ou-ai'a  (ob-se'ii),  or  (Gr.)  ov¬ 
ert  a,  tl .  Nature  :  substance  ;  ea- 
aence:  true  being, 
oust  (fist).  Oba.  or  dial.  Eng. 
var.  of  oast. 

ouat-ee'  (nnst-e').  n.  Law.  One 
who  is  ousted.  Ohs.  or  Rare. 

oue'ter-le-mer'.  Erroneous  var. 
of  OULTKR-LE-MER. 

OUBtrich.  d*  OSTRICH. 


ale,  senate,  c£re,  &m,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofa  ;  eve,  Svent,  €nd,  recent,  maker;  Ice,  ill;  old,  6bey,  orb,  ttdd,  s&ft,  connect ;  use,  unite,  urn,  up,  circus,  menu  ; 
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OUTFLASH 


out  (out),  v.  i.  To  come  or  go  out ;  to  get  out  or  away  ;  to 
become  public.  44  Truth  will  out.”  Shak. 

to  out  with,  to  briug  out ;  also,  to  utter ;  as,  be  outs  with 
the  whole  story.  Colloq. 

out  act'  (out-Skt'),  v.  t.  To  surpass  in  acting  ;  to  outdo. 
He  has  made  me  heir  to  treasures 
Would  make  me  outact  a  real  widow’s  whining.  Otway. 
OUt'age  (out'aj),  n.  lout  -f-  -age.]  A  vent  or  outlet  also, 
quantity  or  bulk  lost  in  transportation,  as  of  oil  from  a  cask, 
out  -and-out',  a.  Thoroughgoing  ;  complete  ;  outright, 
out-bal'ance  (out-bXl'ans),  v.  t .  To  outweigh  ;  to  exceed 
in  weight  or  effect. 

out  bear'  (-bar'),  V.  t. ;  pret.  out-bore'  (-bor' ;  201) ;  p.  p. 
out-borne'  (-born')  ;  p.  pr.  <Sc  vb.  n.  out-bear'ing.  1.  To 
bear,  or  lead,  forth  or  abroad. 

This  song  of  soul  1  struggle  to  outbear 

Through  portals  of  the  sense.  Mrs.  Browning. 

2.  To  bear  out ;  to  support ;  to  sustain.  Obs.  Ox/.  E.  1). 

3.  Naut.  To  outcarry  ;  to  outsail.  Obs. 

OUt-bld'  (-bXd')yjv.t.;  pret.  -bid'  or  -bade' (-bid') ;  p.  p.  -bid' 
or  -bid'den  (-bld'’n) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  -bid'ding.  1.  To  ex¬ 
ceed  or  surpass  in  bidding.  44  Outbid  the  bold.”  Pope. 

2.  To  overrate. 

3.  =  outdo. 

OUt'board'  (out'bord' ;  201),  a.  Sc  adv.  1.  Naut.  Outside  of 
the  lines  of  a  vessel’s  bulwarks  or  hull,  or  situated  nearer 
the  side  than  the  center;  in  a  lateral  direction  from  the 
hull  or  from  the  keel ;  —  opposed  to  inboard  ;  as,  outboard 
rigging  ;  swing  the  davits  outboard  ;  the  outboard  end  of  a 
transverse  passageway  or  of  an  oar.  44  Stand  at  attention 
facing  outboard Ridley  McLean. 
2.  Mach.  Designating  a  bearing,  center,  or  other  support, 
used  in  conjunction  with,  and  outside  of,  a  pair  of  bearings, 
etc.,  in  line,  and  usually  independent  of  the  frame  support¬ 
ing  these  bearings,  being  often  on  a  separate  foundation. 
OUt'bond'  (-bbnd'),  a.  Masonry.  Laid  with  its  longer  side 
along,  or  parallel  to,  the  face  of  the  wall ;  —  said  of  a  brick 
or  stone.  Opposed  to  inbond. 

OUt'-book',  n.  Banking.  A  book  containing  records  of 
out  clearings. 

OUt'bom' (out'bSrn'),  a.  Foreign.  —  n.  A  foreigner, 
out 'bound'  (-bound'),  a.  Outward  bound,  as  a  means  of 
transportation  or  that  which  is  transported  ;  also,  pert, 
to  outbound  transportation  ; — contrasted  with  inbound. 
out'bounds'  (-boundz'),  n.  pi.  The  farthest  or  exterior 
bounds  ;  extreme  limits ;  boundaries.  Spenser. 

OUt-brave'  (out-brav'),  v .  t.  1.  To  face,  endure,  or  resist 
bravely  or  valiantly;  also,  to  excel  in  bravery  ;  to  outdare. 
2.  To  excel  in  bravery,  or  finery  ;  to  exceed  in  comeliness 
or  beauty.  44  The  basest  weed  outbraves  his  dignity.”  Shak. 
out  bra'zen  (-bra'z’n),  v.  t.  To  bear  down  with  a  brazen 
face  ;  to  surpass  in  impudence.  T.  Brown. 

OUt'break'  (out'brak'),  7i.  A  bursting  forth  ;  eruption  ;  a 
sudden  or  violent  manifestation  of  harmful  activity  ;  esp., 
a  breach  of  public  tranquillity  ;  an  insurrection. 

The  flash  and  outbreak  of  a  fiery  mind.  Shak. 

out'break  er  (-er),  n.  1.  One  who  participates  in  an  out¬ 
break,  or  insurrection. 

2.  A  breaker  distant  from  the  shore. 

OUt'break  ing,  n.  Act  of  breaking  out ;  an  outbreak. 
OUt-breathe'  (  breth'),  v.  t.  1.  To  breathe  forth  ;  exhale. 
2.  To  cause  to  be  out  of  breath  ;  to  exhaust.  Shak. 

OUt-breathe',  v.  i.  To  issue,  as  breath  ;  to  exhale. 
OUt'bulld  ing  (out'bTl'dTng),  n.  A  building  separate  from, 
and  subordinate  to,  the  main  house  ;  an  outhouse. 
OUt'burst'  (-bfirst'),  n.  A  bursting  forth  ;  an  outbreak. 

She  sat  ...  in  a  great  outburst  of  weeping.  Ball  Caine. 
OUt'cast'  (out'kast'),  n.  1.  One  who  is  cast  out  or  ex¬ 
pelled  ;  an  exile ;  one  driven  from  home,  society,  or 
country  ;  hence,  often,  a  degraded  person  ;  a  vagabond. 

2.  That  which  is  cast  out  or  forth;  specif.  :  a  Refuse, 
b  A  projectile  or  missile.  Obs.  c  A  structure  built  out 
from  a  building,  as  a  buttress.  Obs. 

3.  Act  of  casting  forth  or  out. 

4.  An  outlet,  vent,  or  opening.  Rare. 

5-  A  quarrel  or  contention.  Scot. 

out- cast'  (-kast'),  v.  t.  1.  To  cast  out. 

2.  To  build  out.  See  outcast,  n.,  2  c. 

OUt'cast' (out'kast'),  «•  1-  Cast  out;  degraded. 

2.  Rejected  ;  thrown  aside  or  away. 

OUt'caste'  (-kast'),  a.  Of  no  caste  ;  outside  of  caste  society 
or  expelled  from  caste  privileges, 
out'caste',  n.  In  India,  one  who  has  been  ejected  from 
his  caste  for  violation  of  its  customs  or  rules.  The  outcastes 
are  denied  all  ordinary  social  rights. 


OUt-caste'  (out-kast'),  v.  t.  ;  out-cast'ed  ;  out-cast'ing. 
To  make  an  outcaste  of. 
out'cast  ing,  n.  1.  Act  of  casting  out. 

2.  That  which  is  cast  out. 

3.  An  offshoot.  Obs. 

out  class'  (out-klas'),  v.  t.  To  excel  or  surpass  in  class ; 
to  be  or  prove  superior  to. 

OUt'— clear  er,  n.  Banking.  The  representative  who  acts 
for  a  bank  at  the  out  clearing.  Eng. 
out 'come'  (out'kum'),  n.  1.  Act  of  coming  out ;  egress. 

2.  That  which  comes  out  of,  or  follows  trom,  something 
else  ;  issue  ;  result ;  consequence  ;  upshot. 

All  true  literature,  all  genuine  poetry,  is  the  direct  outcome , 
the  condensed  essence,  of  actual  life  and  thought.  J.  C.  Shairp. 

3.  An  outlet. 

4.  The  season  when  the  days  begin  to  lengthen.  Obs.  Scot. 
OUt'cri  er  (-kri'er),  n.  One  who  cries  out  or  proclaims  ;  a 

herald  or  crier. 

out'crop'  (-kr5p'),  n.  Geol.  &  Mining,  a  The  coming  out 
of  a  stratum  to  the  surface  of  the  ground.  Lyell.  b  That 
part  of  a  stratum  which  appears  at  the  surface ;  basset. 
OUt'crop',  v.  i.  ;  -cropped'  (-krbpt');  -crop'ping.  To  crop 
out;  specif.,  Geol.y  to  come  out  to  the  surface  of  the 
ground,  as  strata.  —  out'crop'ping,  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n. 
OUt'cross'  (out'kr8s' ;  205),  n.  A  cross  with  an  animal  of 
another  strain.  —  OUt'cross  ing,  n. 

out'cry'  (-kri'),  n.  1.  A  vehement  or  loud  cry ;  a  cry  of 
distress,  alarm,  opposition,  or  detestation  ;  clamor. 

2.  Sale  at  public  auction;  also,  the  crying  of  wares  for 
sale  in  the  streets. 

OUt-cry'  (out-kri'),  v.  t.;  -cried'  (-krid');  -cry'ing  (-kri'Tng; 
as  verbal  n.,  or  adj .,  out'kri'Tng).  1.  To  cry  out ;  shout. 

2.  To  exceed  in  clamor;  hence,  to  cry  down. 

3.  To  sell  at  auction  ;  to  auction  off. 

OUt-cry',  v.  i.  To  cry  out. 

out'curve'  (out'kfirv'),  n.  That  w  hich  curves  out.  See  Cit. 
It  is  convenient  to  employ  a  specific  name  for  a  projection  of  a 
coast  line  less  pronounced  than  a  peninsula,  and  for  an  inlet  less 
pronounced  than  a  bay  or  bight  ;  outcurve  and  incurve  may 
serve  the  turn.  Encyc.  Brit. 

OUt -dare'  (out-dSr'),  v.  t.  To  surpass  in  daring ;  also,  to 
overcome  by  daring.  Shak.  R.  Browning. 

out  dis'tance  (-dTs'tans),  v.  t.  To  pass  completely;  to  out¬ 
strip  ;  also,  to  extend  beyond. 

out  do'  (-doo'),  v.  t. ;  pret.  out-did'  (-did') ;  p.  p.  out-done' 
(-diin') ;  p.pr.  rb.  n.  out-do'ing.  1.  To  put  out.  Obs. 

2.  To  go  beyond  in  performance  ;  to  excel ;  surpass. 

I  grieve  to  be  outdone  by  Gay.  Swift. 

3.  To  overcome. 

4.  To  foil ;  nonplus.  U.  S. 

Syn.  —  See  exceed. 

OUt'dOOr'  (out'dor' ;  201),  a.  1.  Being,  belonging,  or  done 
out  of  doors  ;  as,  outdoor  sports  ;  outdoor  dress. 

2.  Belonging,  occurring,  residing,  arising,  etc.,  outside  the 
walls  of  an  institution  such  as  a  hospital ;  as,  outdoor  re¬ 
lief  ;  outdoor  pensions;  specif.,  Eng.,  arising,  done,  etc., 
outside  of  Parliament ;  as,  outdoor  ministerial  speaking. 

3.  Steam  Engin.  See  indoor,  a.,  4. 

outdoor  apprentice,  an  apprentice  who  does  not  live  in  his 
employer’s  household.  —  o.  stroke.  See  indoor,  a.,  4. 
out'doors'  (out'dorz' ;  out'dor"'  87),  adv.  [outy  as  prep. 

=  out  of.]  Abroad  ;  out  of  the  house  ;  out  of  doors, 
out'doors'  (out'dorz'),  n.  The  world  out  of  doors, 
out'dwell'er  (out'dwgl'er),  n.  One  who  dwells  outside 
(the  bounds  considered);  esp.,  Eng.y  one  who  holds  laud 
in  a  parish,  but  lives  elsewhere. 

out'or  (out'er), a.  [Compar.  of  out.  Cf.  utter,  a.]  1.  Being 
on  the  outside  ;  external ;  farthest  or  farther  from  the  in¬ 
terior,  from  a  given  station,  or  from  any  space  or  position 
regarded  as  a  center  or  starting  place  ;  —  opposed  to  inner  ; 
as,  outer  wall ;  the  outer  stump  in  cricket ;  the  outer  world. 

2.  Philos.  Extemal ;  objective ;  not  subjective.  Cf.  in¬ 
ner,  2. 

3.  Phon.  Of  a  sound,  pronounced  with  the  place  of  artic¬ 
ulation  or  narrowing  nearer  the  lips  than  in  another  sound 
called  inner  ;  thus  r  is  44  inner  point,”  thy  “  outer  point.” 
Syn.  —  Outer,  outward,  outside,  external,  exterior  are 
in  many  cases  interchangeable.  Outer  (which  sometimes 
retains  its  comparative  force)  and  less  frequently  outward 
(commonly  with  the  suggestion  of  motion)  may  be  used  of 
spatial  relations  ;  as,  44  He  brought  me  forth  into  the  outer 
court  ”  (Ezek.  xlvi.  21) ;  one’s  outer  garments,  an  outward 
curve,  both  words  (but  esp.  outward)  are  used  in  implied 
contrast  with  the  mmd  or  soul;  as,  the  outer  man  ;  ‘‘the 
outward  and  social  forms  of  life  rather  than  ...  its  inter¬ 
nal  spirit  ”  (  Wordsworth) ; 44  obstinate  questionings  of  sense 
and  outward  things”  (id.).  That  is  outside  which  is  on, 


or  which  pertains  to,  the  outer  parts  or  surface  of  any¬ 
thing  ;  as,  an  outside  stateroom,  an  outside  passenger,  out¬ 
side  shutters.  Exterior  frequently  applies  to  the  outer 
limits  or  portions  of  the  thing  in  question  ;  external,  to 
that  which  lies  wholly  outside  it;  as,  44Thou,  whose  ex¬ 
terior  semblance  doth  belie  thy  soul’s  immensity  ”  (  Words¬ 
worth)  ;  44 1  was  often  unable  to  think  of  external  things  as 
having  external  existence  ”  (id.);  44  In  general  its  culture 
is  exterior  chiefly  ;  all  the  exterior  graces  and  accomplish¬ 
ments  and  the  more  external  of  the  inward  virtues ’’  (M. 
Arnold).  See  extrinsic  ;  cf.  inner. 

outer  bar,  in  England,  the  body  of  junior  (or  utter)  barristers ; 
—  so  called  because  in  court  they  occupy  a  place  beyond  the 
space  reserved  for  king’s  counsel.  See  barrister.  —  o  form, 
or  outside  form.  Printing ,  a  form  containing  the  half  of  a 
sheet  that  includes  the  first  and  last  pages.  —  o.  gap,  Elec., 
a  spark  gap  in  an  outer  circuit,  as  an  extra  gap  in  the 
secondary  circuit  of  an  electric  ignition  device  for  an  in¬ 
ternal-combustion  engine,  additional  to  the  gap  in  the 
spark  plug,  to  indicate  whether  the  apparatus  is  work¬ 
ing  properly  and  supposed  to  increase  the  effectiveness  of 
the  spark  plug.  —  0.  House,  in  Scotland,  the  great  hall  in  the 
Parliament  house  at  Edinburgh,  in  wnicli  the  Lords  Ordi¬ 
nary  of  the  Court  of  Session  sit  as  judges  of  the  first  in¬ 
stance  ;  hence,  Colloq. ,  the  judges  collectively,  or  the  busi¬ 
ness  there  transacted  ;  —  opposed  to  Inner  House. 

OUt'er  (out'er),  n.  1.  The  part  of  a  target  outside  of  the 
circle  or  rectangle  called  inner  ;  also,  a  shot  that  strikes  it. 
2.  An  outer  wrapping  or  garment, 
out'er,  n.  1.  One  who  outs  w  ith,  or  says,  anything.  Obs. 

2.  One  who  takes  an  outing,  or  pleasure  trip.  44  The  grand 

army  of  outers .’»  Geo.  W.  Sears. 

3.  Elec.  Either  of  the  main  or  outside  wires  of  a  three- 
wire  system,  in  distinct  ion  from  the  middle  or  neutral  wire. 

OUt'er-most  (out'er-most),  a.  [From  outer.  Cf.  utter¬ 
most,  utmost  ;  outmost.]  Being  on  the  extreme  external 
part ;  farthest  outward  ;  as,  the  oute/rmost  row.  —  Also  adv. 
outface'  (out-fas'),  v.  t.  ;  out-faced'  (-fast') ;  out-fac'ing 
(-fas'Tng).  1.  To  face  or  look  (one)  out  of  countenance  ;  to 
resist  or  bear  down  by  bold  looks  or  effrontery  ;  to  brow¬ 
beat  ;  also,  to  brave  ;  defy. 

Having  outfaced  all  the  world.  Sodlh. 

2.  To  state  or  maintain  impudently  or  defiantly  (some¬ 
thing  false,  insolent,  or  insulting) ;  or  to  give  the  lie  to  or 
insult  (a  person).  Obs.  or  A  rchaic. 

It  seems  a  poor  kind  of  pleasure  to  outface  a  boy.  Stevenson. 
out'fall'  (out'fSl'),  n.  1.  The  mouth  or  vent  of  a  river, 
drain,  sewer,  etc.  ;  the  lower  end  of  a  watercourse,  or  the 
part «  f  any  body  of  water  where  it  drops  away  into  a  larger 
body ;  as,  the  outfall  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

2.  a  A  sally  or  sortie.  Obs.  b  The  people  issuing  from 
a  large  building  ;  as,  the  outfall  of  a  theater.  Now  Rare. 

3.  A  quarrel ;  a  falling  out.  Scot,  or  Dial.  Eng. 

OUt'field'  (-feld'),  n.  1.  a  A  field  beyond,  or  separated 

from,  the  inclosed  land  about  the  homestead  ;  an  unin¬ 
closed  or  unexplored  tract,  b  In  Scotland,  the  outlying 
land  of  a  farm,  generally  moorland  or  pasture. 

2.  Hence,  figuratively,  an  itifamiliar  or  unsystematized 
region  of  thought  or  fact. 

The  great  outfield  of  thought  or  fact.  Trench. 

3.  Sports,  a  Baseball.  (1)  The  part  of  the  field  beyond  the 
diamond,  or  infield.  (2)  The  players  in  the  outfield,  in¬ 
cluding  the  left,  right,  and  center  fielders.  See  baseball. 
b  Cricket.  The  part  of  the  field  farthest  from  the  batsman. 

out'field  er  (-fel'der),  n.  Sports.  A  player  in  the  outfield. 
OUt'field  ing,  n.  Sports.  Playing  in  the  outfield. 

OUt'fit  (out'fTt),  n.  1.  A  fitting  out,  or  equipment,  as  of  a 
ship  for  a  voyage,  or  of  a  person  or  party  for  an  expedition 
or  journey,  esp.  in  an  unsettled  region  or  for  residence  in 
a  foreign  land  ;  also,  the  expense  of  equipment. 

2.  The  articles  forming  an  equipment,  as  for  a  journey  or 
an  expedition  ;  as,  a  bridal  outfit ;  also,  the  tools  or  instru¬ 
ments  comprised  in  any  special  equipment;  as,  a  car¬ 
penter’s  or  a  surgeon’s  outfit;  a  gambling  outfit ;  hence, 
fig.,  mental  or  moral  endowments  or  requirements. 

3.  a  The  persons  constituting  a  party  engaged  in  explor¬ 
ing,  herding,  mining,  railroad  building,  etc.;  specif.,  the 
people  in  charge  of  the  baggage  and  provisions  of  a  party, 
b  Hence,  in  broader  sense,  any  local  group  of  persons  en¬ 
gaged  in  a  particular  industry  or  pursuit  or  assembled 
about  a  particular  center.  Colloq .,  North  America. 

OUt'fit,  v.  t.  &  i.  To  furnish  with  an  outfit ;  to  fit  out. 
out'fit'ter  (-fTt'er),  n.  One  who  furnishes  outfits,  as  for  a 
voyage,  a  journey,  or  a  business, 
out  flank'  (out-flXi)k'),  v.  t.  Mil.  To  go,  extend,  or  be, 
beyond  the  flank  or  flanks  of  ;  to  turn  the  flank  of  ;  hence, 
fig.,  to  outmaneuver ;  as,  the  enemy’s  right  outflanked  our 
left  as  they  lay,  but  was  outflanked  by  it  in  the  fighting. 


out.  4*  aught,  ought. 

out  ac'tive.  out  ad'mi  ral,  v.  t. 

See  out-,  2  b. 

Ou  ta-gam'ie  (oo'td-gttm'T),  n. 
A  Fox  Indian, 
outake.  d*  outtake. 
out'-and-out'er,  n.  A  thorough¬ 
going  specimen  or  individual 
of  its  (or  his)  class.  Colloq. 
outane.  Obs.  p.  p.  of  outtake. 
out-ar'gue,  v.  t.  See  out-.  2  b. 
outaa.  t  octaves.pl.  of  octave. 
outaa,  n.  [ME.  outhees,  uthest ; 
prob.  fr.  AS.w'-f  hxs  command. 
Cf.  out  ;  h est.  1  Outcry,  as  in 
pursuit  of  a  thief  ;  clamor.  Obs. 
outaBk'.u.  t.  1.  To“ask,M  or 
publish,  the  banns  of  marriage 
of  (a  couple)  in  church  for  tne 
third  time.  Dial.  Eng.  [of.  /?. 
2.  To  ask  beyond  the  measurel 
ou-ta'va.  Var.  of  oitava.  See 
weioht. 

outrawe',  r.  t.  See  out-,  2  a. 
out-bab'ble,  v.  t.  See  out-,  2  b. 
out'back',  a.  Of  or  pertaining 
to  the  buBh  country,  or  the  ruder 
parts,  of  Australia.  Australia. 
out-take',  v.  t.  See  out-,  2  b. 
out-ban',  v.  t.,  out-bar',  v.  t. 
See  out-,  2  a. 

out-bar 'gain.  v.  t .,  out  bawl', 
v.  t.f  out-beaifl'.  v.  t.  fir  i.,  out- 
beard'.  >■.  t.  See  out-,  2  b. 
out'bear'ing.  u.  1.  A  bringing 
forth  ;  also,  a  bending  outward. 
Obs.  or  It.  [meanor.  Scot.  I 
2.  Arrogant  or  assertive  de-| 
out'-bear  ing,  n.  Mach.  An 
outboard  bearing.  See  out¬ 
board,  2. 

out'bear'ing,  a.  Arrogant.  Scot. 

out  beg',  v.  A,  out  beg'gar,  v.  t. 
See  out-,  2  b. 


outbelch',  r.  r.  out-bel'low, 

v.  t.  See  out-,  2  b. 
out'bent',  a.  See  out-,  1  b. 
out-bid'der,  n.  One  who  out¬ 
bids. 

out'birth'  (out'bflrth'),  n.  The 
act  of  bringing  forth  ;  also,  that 
which  i6  brought  forth, 
out'blaze',  ».  See  out-,  1  b. 
out-blaze',  v.  t.  if  >.  See  out-,  2. 
out  bleat',  v.  t.  See  out-,  2  b. 
out-bleed',  v.  t.  V  /.  ( Obs.  or  AM, 
out-bloom',  r.  t .  V  i.  See  out-.  2. 
out  blos'som.  v. a  See  out-.  2  b. 
out-blot',  v.  t.  See  out-.  2  a 
out'blown',  a.  Inflated  with 
wind  ;  also,  spread  abroad, 
out-blush',  v.  t..  out-blus'ter, 
v.  A,  out-boast',  v.  t.  See  out-, 
2  b.  [See  out-,  1  b.  I 

out'bolt'ing,  out'bound  .  «.| 

out-bound',  r.  t.  See  out-.  2. 
out'bound  a-ries.  n.  pi.  =  out- 
bounds.  [out-,  2. 1 

out-bow'  (-bon'),  r.  t.  fir  i.  See| 
out-bow'  (-bo'),  v.  >'■  To  bow  or 
bend  outwards.  Obs. 
out  bowl',  r.  t.,  out  brag',  r.  t. 
See  out-,  2  b. 

out-braid',  v.  t  To  pull  out  : 
draw  ;  also,  eject.  Obs.  —  r. 
i.  To  burst  t/Ut.  Ohs. 
out-braid',  c.  t.  [Cf.  upbraid.] 
To  upbraid.  Obs. 
out-branch',  v.  t.  See  out-.  2  a. 
out'branch  ing,  a.  See  out-.  1  b 
out-brast'.  Obs.  pret  of  out¬ 
burst. 

out-bray',  t.’.  t.  See  out-,  2. 
out-break',  v.  i.  See  out-.  2  a. 
out  breast',  v.  t.  To  surpass  in 
singing.  Obs. 
outbreide.  fouTBKAio. 
outbrest.  +  outburst. 


out-brlbe',  r.  t.  See  out-,  2  b. 

out-bring',  v.  t.  See  out-,  2  a. 
outbrlst.  +  outburst. 
out-bud',  v.  i.  See  out-,  2  a. 
out  build',  v.  t.  See  out-,  2. 
out-bulk',  r.  out-bul'ly,  v.  t. 
See  out-,  2  b. 

out  burn',  /•.  t  S- 1.  See  out-,  2. 
out  burst',  »\  i. .  out-bus'tle.r.  t. 

See  out-,  2  a. 

out'but  ting.  n.  See  out-,  1  b. 
out-buy',  r.  t.  Obs.  1.  To  beat 
in  bargaining  or  buying.  I  of.  I 

2.  To  nay  more  than  the  value| 

3.  To  duv  off. 

out-buzz',  r.  t.  See  out-,  2  b. 
out'by  .  out'bye'  ( out'hI/),af/r. 
[out  by. )  1.  A  little  way  out  ; 
at  a  Rhort  distance  ;  outdoors. 
Scot.  5 r  Dial  Eng. 

2.  Mining.  Toward  the  shaft  or 
entry  ;  —  opposed  to  inby. 
out-cant',  v.  t.  See  out-.  2  b. 
out-car'ry,  v.  t.  1.  To  carry  out; 
specif.,  to  export. 

2.  .Xant.  To  carry moresail than; 
also,  to  outsail.  Obs.  or  R. 
out'cast'ne8B.  n.  See -ness. 
out-cept',  prep  if  conj.,  also  v. 
[See out;  except.)  Except. Obs. 
outch.  Var.  of  OUCH,  inter). 
out'cham  ber.  n.  An  antecham¬ 
ber  ;  a  room  outside  the  main 
apartment  or  building.  Obs. 
out-charm',  r.  t.  See  out-,  2  b. 
out-chase',  v.  t.  See  out-,  2  a. 
out-cheat',  v.  A,  out-chide',  v.  A 
See  ou  r-,  2  b.  [out-,  1  a.  I 

out'clt  y.  //.,  out'clerk',  n.  See| 
out-climb'(out-kllm'),  v.  A  See 
out-,  2  b. 

out'coat/,  n.  An  overcoat.  Obs. 
out 'col  lege.  a.  See  out-,  1  a. 
out' come  ,  v.  i.  To  come  out 


(  Obs.) ;  issue  ;  result ;  emanate. 

—  out'com  er.  n. 

out'com e  ,  n.  A  [AS.  utan  from 

without,  out  4-  cuman  come.) 

To  come  from  without,  as  from 

a  foreign  land.  Obs.  —  out'- 

com'er,  n.  Obs. 

out'com  ling.  n.  [See  out; 

com F. ling.)  One  who  has  come 

from  without ;  a  stranger.  Obs. 

or  Dial.  Eng. 

out-com'pasB.  v.  A,  out-com'pli- 
ment,  v.  A  See  out-,  2  b 
out'eor  ner,  n.  An  out-of-the- 
way  corner  or  place, 
out-cote',  v.  A  [out-  -F  cote,  v.l 
To  surpass.  Obs.  [face.  Obs.  | 
out-coun'te-nance.  r.  t.  To  out- 1 
out'cour8e/.  ri.  An  excursion  ; 
a  raid  or  inroad.  Obs. 
out'eourt',  ri.  See  out-,  1  a. 
out-crack',  v.  t.  To  outboast. 
Obs. 

out-craft',  v.  A  1.  To  excel  in 
cunning.  Rare.  [manship  l 
2.  To  surpass  in  skill  or  work-1 
out-craft'y,  r.  A  See  out-,  2  b. 
out-cull',  v  i.  See  out-,  2  a. 
out-curse',  v.  t.  See  out-,  2  b. 
out-cut',  r.  t.  See  out-,  2  a. 
out-da'cious  (out-da'shils),  a. 
Dial,  corrupt,  of  audacious. — 
out-da'cioua-neBB.  n. 
out-dance',  i».  A  See  out-,  2  b- 
out  date',  v.  t.  To  render  out 
of  date  ;  to  antiquate. 
out'-date',  a.  Dateless.  Obs. 
out-daz'zle.  v.  A  See  out-,  2  b. 
out'dis  trict,  n.  See  out-,  1  a. 
out-do'er  (-d<5o'?r),  n.  One  who 
outdoes  some  deed  or  competi¬ 
tor. 

out'door',  7i.  An  outer  door.  R. 
out'door  ness.  7i.  See-NKss. 


out'draft'  or  -draught',  n.  An 
out'  rd  draft,  or  current, 
out'draught',  n.  An  abstract. 

Obs. 

out-draw',r. A  See  out-.  2  a.  R. 
out-dream',  v.  A  To  obliterate 
or  overcome  by  dreaming  ;  also, 
to  dream  through  to  the  end.  R. 
out-dress',  t*.  A  See  out-,  2  b. 
out'dres8', Outer  dress.  Obs. 
out-drink',  v.  t  See  out-,  2  b. 
out-dure'  (out-dGr'),  v.  A  To 
surpass  in  endurance  Rare.  — 
out-dur'er  (  dQr'Sr),  ri.  Rare. 
out  dwell'.  A  See  out-,  2  a 
out'dwell  ing,  n.  See  out-,  1  a. 
oute.  +  aught,  ought. 
oute,  aar.  [AS. iile}vtan.]  Out 
(in  various  senses).  Obs. 
out-eat',  r.  A,  out-ech'o,  v.  A 
See  out-,  2. 

out'ed.  a.  [From  out,  v.] 

1.  Ejected  ;  put  out. 

2.  Disappointed.  Dial.  U  S 
outeme8t  +  utmost.  _ 
out'en  (out'’n  ;  Scot.  oot'*n)» 
adv.  [AS.  utan  without,  out. 
See  out,  «fVi\)  Outside  :  away  ; 
absent.  Obs.  or  Scot. Sr  Dud.— -a. 
Alien  ;foreign.  Obs. or  Dial.  Eng 
out'en  (out'*n  ;  dial,  also  not'- 
’n),  prep.  Out  from  ;  out  of  ; 
also,  without.  Obs.  or  Dial. 
out'en-er,  n.  A  stranger ;  a 
foreigner.  Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 
outerage.  +  outrage. 
outerageouB  +  outrageous. 
outercuidance.  d*  outrecui- 

DANCE. 

out'er-est,  a.  [Superl.  formed 
on  outer.  Cf.  uttermost.] 
Farthest  out ;  uttermost.  Obs. 
out'er-ly,  a.  From  an  outward 

direction. 


out'er-ly,  adv.  [See  outer,  a.  ; 

cf.  utterly.]  1.  Utterly  ;  en¬ 
tirely.  Obs. 

2.  Toward  the  outside.  Rare. 
out'er-more,  a.  Outer.  Obs. 
out'er-ness.  u.  See -ness. 
outes.  d*  out  as. 
oute  ward,  d*  outward 
outewith.  d*  outwith. 
out'eye',  out'eyed  ,a.  See  out-, 
1  b. 

out-fa'ble,  v.  A  See  out-,  2  b 
out'face  ,  n.  The  surface  or 

outside.  Obs. 

out-fame',  v.  A  See  out-,  2  b. 
out'fang.  ^466r.  Outfangthief 

i  Obs. 

out'fang- thief'.  A  later  form  of 

j  UTFANGTH IEF.  See  INFANO- 
I  THIEF. 

out-fast',  v.  A,  out-fawn',  v.  t.f 
out  feast',  v.  a,  out-feat',  v.  t. 

see  out-.  2  b. 

out'feed  ing.  a.  See  out-,  1  b. 
out 'fence',  n.  See  out-,  1  a. 
out-fer'ret,  v.  t.  See  out-,  2  a. 
out  flc'tion,  v.  t.  See  out-,  2  b. 
out'fields  man,  n.  =  outfield¬ 
er.  I  Obs.  I 

out-fight',  v.  A  1.  To  conquer.} 
2.  To  defeat  by  more  skillful 
fighting. 

out'fight  er,  n.  Sports.  One 
who  fights  without  closing  in  or 
clinching.  Rare 
out-find',  r.  t.  See  out-,  2  &. 
out-fish',  v.  t  See  out-.  2  b. 
outfit  train.  Railroads.  A  train 
for  track  workers  comprising 
bunk  or  sleeping  car,  kitchen 
car,  dining  car,  tool  car,  etc. 
out-flame',  i*.  A  Sr  i.  See  out-,  1. 
out'flare',  n.  See  out-,  1  b. 

I  out-flash',  v.  t.  ir  t.  See  out-,  2 


food,  foot ;  out,  oil ;  chair  ;  go  ;  sing,  ii)k  ;  then,  thin;  nature,  verdnre  (250) ;  K  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  acli  (144) ;  boN ;  yet;  zh  =  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Guide. 

Full  explanations  of  Abbreviations,  Signs,  etc..  Immediately  precede  the  V  oeabulary. 
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OUTPROMISE 


out 'fling7  (out 'fling7),  «.  A  gibe ;  a  jeering  remark. 
OUt'llOW7  (-flo7),  n.  A  flowing  out ;  efflux, 
out-foot'  (out-fdot'),  v.  t.  To  outrun,  outwalk,  or  outdance; 
hence,  of  a  vessel,  to  move  through  the  water  faster  than  ; 
as,  the  challenger,  although  outpointed,  was  slightly  out- 
fooling  her  rival. 

out  front'  (-frilnt/),  v.  t.  To  confront;  face. 

OUt  frown'  (-froun'),  v.  t.  To  overbear  by  frowning. 
out'gate7  (out'gat7),  71.  [out  -f-  gate  a  way.]  Scot,  or  Dial. 
Eng.  1.  A  going  out ;  exit ;  egress. 

2.  An  outlet ;  way  out. 

3.  =  outcome. 

4.  Usually  in  pi.  Goods  going  or  carried  out  of  a  town  or 

port ;  exports ;  also,  export  dues.  Oxf.  E.  D. 

OUt-gaze'  (out-gaz'),  v.  t.  To  gaze  beyond ;  to  exceed  in 
seeing  or  looking  ;  hence,  to  stare  out  of  countenance. 
OUt-gen'er-al(-j8n'er-al),  v.  t.  ;  -aled  (-Sid)  or  -alled  ;  -al- 
ino  or  -al-ling.  To  exceed  in  generalship  ;  to  gain  advan¬ 
tage  over  by  superior  military  skill  or  strategy  or  executive 
ability;  to  outmaneuver. 

OUt-go7  (-go7),  v.  t.  ;  pret.  out-went'  (-wSnt') ;  p.  p.  out¬ 
gone'  (-gfln'  ;  205) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  out-go'ing.  1.  To  go 
beyond  ;  to  exceed  In  swiftness  ;  hence,  to  surpass ;  outdo. 

2.  To  circumvent ;  to  overreach.  Obs.  Denham. 

3.  To  pass  through  (time).  Obs.  Spenser. 

OUt'gO7  (out'go7),  7i.;  pi.  outgoes  (-goz7).  1.  That  which 

goes  out ;  specif.,  that  which  is  paid  out ;  outlay  ;  expen¬ 
diture  ;  —  the  opposite  of  income. 

2.  A  going  out ;  an  outgoing  ;  efflux;  outflow. 

3.  An  outlet ;  egress. 

OUt'gO7 lug,  a.  Going  out;  departing;  as,  the  outgoing 
administration  ;  an  outgoing  steamer. 

OUt'gO'lng,  n.  1.  Outgo;  specif.:  a  Act  or  fact  of  going 
out.  “  The  outgoings  of  the  morning.”  Ps.  Ixv.  8.  b  That 
which  goes  out ;  outlay,  c  Way  out ;  egress  ;  outlet. 

2.  The  extreme  limit ;  the  place  of  ending. 

The  outgoings  of  the  border  were  at  the  north  bay  of  the  salt 
sea,  at  the  south  end  of  Jordan.  Josh,  xviii.  19. 

OUt-grow'  (out-gro'),r.  t.;  pret.  -grew'  (-groo');  p.p.  -grown' 
(-gron f)\p.pr.  &vb.  n.  -grow'ing.  1.  To  surpass  in  growing. 
2.  To  grow  out  of  or  away  from  ;  to  grow  too  large  for  ;  to 
develop  beyond  the  need  of  ;  to  recover  from  by  reason  of 
growth,  etc. ;  as,  to  outgrow  clothing ;  to  outgrow  useful¬ 
ness  ;  to  outgrow  an  infirmity. 

OUt'growth7  (out'groth7),  n.  That  which  grows  out  of,  or 
proceeds  from,  anything;  an  excrescence;  an  offshoot; 
hence,  a  result  or  consequence. 

OUt'guard7  (-gard7),  n.  A  guard  at  a  distance  from  the 
main  body  of  an  army,  to  watch  for  the  enemy ;  an  out¬ 
post  ;  hence,  anything  for  defense  placed  at  a  distance. 
out'gush7  (-gush7),  n.  A  pouring  out;  an  outburst. 

A  passionate  outgush  of  emotion.  Thackeray . 

outTiaul7  (-lifll7),  n.  Naut.  A  rope  used  for  hauling  out  a 
sail  upon  a  spar. 

OUt-hec'tor  (out-hek'ter),  v.  t.  To  overcome  by  hectoring 
or  blustering ;  to  browbeat. 

OUt-Her'od  (-hSr'fid),  v.  t.  To  outdo  (Herod)  in  violence  ; 
to  exceed  (characteristic  or  typical  violence,  outrage,  or 
extravagance) ;  —  in,  or  in  allusion  to,  the  Shakespearean 
passage,  “it  out- Her  oils  Herod,”  in  “Hamlet”  (Act  III., 
Scene  ii. ),  which  refers  to  the  blustering  rfile  of  Herod  in 
the  mystery  plays.  Cf.  out-,  2  b 

Out-Heroding  the  preposterous  fashion  of  the  times.  Scott. 
OUt-hold'  (-hold'),  v.  t.  1.  To  withhold.  Obs. 

2.  To  hold  out ;  to  keep  out  or  off. 
out'house7  (out'hous7),  n.  A  small  house  or  building  at  a 
little  distance  from  the  main  house  ;  an  outbuilding. 
OUt'ing,  n.  1.  Act  of  going  out ;  esp.,  an  airing,  or  an  ex¬ 
cursion  ;  as,  a  summer  outing. 

2.  Act  of  driving  out ;  ejection. 

3.  Distance  out  at  sea  ;  seaward  distance. 

OUt'ing,  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to,  or  suitable  for,  an  outing 
or  outdoor  wear  ;  —  applied  specif,  to  various  articles  of 
dress,  or  to  the  material  of  which  they  are  made. 
OUt'keep  er  (-kep'er),  n.  Surv.  A  dial  plate  attached  to  a 
surveyor’s  compass  for  keeping  tally  in  chaining. 

OUt'land  (out'l&nd),  n.  [AS.  utland."]  1.  A  foreign  land. 
Now  Poetic. 

2.  Feudal  Law.  The  outlying  land  not  kept  in  demesne, 
but  granted  to  tenants ; —  opposed  to  inland.  Obs.  or  Hist. 

3.  Outlying  lands ;  esp.,  the  lands  belonging  to  a  town, 
colony,  or  estate,  farthest  removed  from  the  settlement. 

4-  A  foreigner  ;  an  outlander.  Scot. 

OUt'land,  a.  [out -{-land.  See  outlandish.]  1.  Foreign. 
2.  Outlying  ;  beyond  the  near  boundaries  or  precincts. 


OUt'land-er  (out'ISn-der),  n.  A  foreigner  ;  an  alien, 
out  land'ish  (-ISn'dTsh;  formerly  also  out'15n-dTsh),a.  [Cf. 
AS.  utlendisc  foreign.  See  out,  land,  1st  -ish.]  1.  Foreign; 
not  native.  Archaic.  “  Outlandish  women.”  Neh.  xiii.  26. 

2.  Of  foreign  or  unfamiliar  appearance  or  manner ; 
strange  ;  hence,  bizarre ;  barbarous  ;  uncouth  ;  as,  an  out¬ 
landish  dress,  behavior,  or  speech. 

Something  outlandish ,  unearthly,  or  at  variance  with  ordi¬ 
nary  fashion.  Hawthorne. 

3.  Of  the  outlands  ;  remote  from  civilization  or  familiarly 
known  regions. 

Syn.  —  See  strange. 

out  last'  (-last7),  v.t.  To  exceed  in  duration  ;  to  survive. 
OUt-laugh'  (-laf'),  v.  t.  1.  To  surpass  or  outdo  in  laughing. 

2.  To  laugh  (one)  out  of  a  purpose,  principle,  etc.;  to  dis¬ 
courage  or  discomfit  by  laughing  ;  to  laugh  down.  Rare. 
OUt'law7  (out'167),  n.  [AS.  utlaga ,  utlah,  of  Scand.  origin  ; 
cf.  Icel.  utlagi,  n.,utlagr ,  a.  See  out;  law.]  1.  A  per¬ 
son  excluded  from  the  benefit  of  the  law,  or  deprived  of  its 
protection  ;  a  person  against  whom  outlawry  has  been  pro¬ 
nounced  ;  a  proscribed  person.  See  outlawry. 

2.  Hence,  a  lawless  person,  or  a  fugitive  from  the  law  ;  a 
person  roving  and  committing  acts  of  violence. 

3.  Sentence  of  outlawry.  Obs. 

OUt'law7,  v.  t.  ;  out'lawed7  (-16d7) ;  out'law'ing.  [AS. 
utlagian.']  1.  To  deprive  of  the  benefit  and  protection  of 
law  ;  to  declare  to  be  an  outlaw  ;  to  proscribe.  See  out¬ 
lawry  ;  cf.  INLAW'. 

2.  To  remove  from  legal  jurisdiction  or  enforcement ;  as, 
to  outlaw  a  debt ;  to  deprive  of  legal  force.  “  Laws 
outlawed  by  necessity.”  Fuller.  Obs.  or  R.  in  Eng. 
OUt'law  ry  i-rT),  n. ;  pi.  -ries  (-rlz).  Act  of  outlawing  ; 
act  or  process  of  putting  a  man  out  of  the  protection  of 
law ;  hence,  formerly,  banishment ;  exile.  In  the  later 
times  outlawry  in  civil  cases,  including  contempt  of  court, 
incapacitated  the  outlaw  frcm  bringing  an  action  in  the 
courts,  but  did  not  deprive  him  of  the  right  of  self-de¬ 
fense.  Civil  outlawry  was  abolished  by  42  &  43  Viet.  c.  59, 
1879,  having  been  long  obsolete ;  and  criminal  outlawry 
has  been  in  practical  abeyance  since  1859,  though  still 
legally  possible.  Outlawry  is  entirely  obsolete  in  the 
United  States,  and  it  is  doubtful  if  it  has  been  employed 
since  the  Revolution.  In  Scotland,  when  the  accused  is 
absent  on  the  day  on  which  he  is  summoned  to  appear  and 
stand  trial  in  the  High  Court,  sentence  of  outlawry  or 
fugitation  is  pronounced  against  him  (cf.  attainder,  1 ; 
CArUT  lupinum  ;  forfeiture,  1  b ;  escheat,  1;  exact,  v.  L,  5 ; 
etc.).  Outlawry  was  at  first  a  declaration  of  war  by  the 
community  upon  one  who  defied  its  constituted  authority. 
As  a  common  enemy  his  goods  were  forfeit  and  every  man 
was  at  liberty,  and  even  bound,  to  kill  him  at  sight.  Later 
it  became  a  substantive  punishment  for  crime,  and  finally 
a  mere  process  designed  to  bring  one  into  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  courts  in  either  criminal  or  civil  cases.  The  penal¬ 
ties  and  disabilities  attached  L  it  varied,  but  after  the  13th 
century  wanton  killing  of  the  outlaw  was  not  permitted. 
out-lay7  (out-la'),  v.  t.  1.  To  lay  out;  spread  out ;  display. 
2.  To  make  outlay  of  (money). 
out'lay7  (out'la7),  n.  1.  A  laying  out,  or  expending. 

2.  That  which  is  expended  ;  expenditure. 

3.  An  outlying  haunt.  Obs.  Beau.  &  FI. 

out'leap7  (-lep7),  n.  A  leaping  out ;  hence,  a  sally  ;  outburst. 
OUt-leam7  (out-lflm'),  v.  t.  1.  To  learn  by  inquiry.  Obs. 

Naught,  according  to  his  mind, 

He  could  outlearn.  S2>cnser. 

2.  To  excel  or  surpass  in  learning. 

3.  To  learn  the  whole  of ;  to  exhaust  knowledge  of. 

Men  and  gods  have  not  outlearned  it  [love].  Emerson. 
OUt'let  (out'iet),  n.  1.  The  place  or  opening  by  which 
anything  is  let  out ;  a  passage  out ;  an  exit ;  a  vent. 

2.  The  outlying  parts,  as  the  environs  of  a  town.  Obs. 

3.  That  into  which  anything  is  let  out,  as  a  yard,  etc. 

4.  Act  of  letting  out. 

outlet  *f  the  pelvis,  the  lower  border  of  the  pelvic  cavity, 
bounded  by  the  subpnbic  ligament  and  the  rami  of  the 
pubis  and  ischium,  the  tuberosities  of  the  ischia,  and 
the  great  sacrosciatic  ligaments  and  tip  of  the  coccyx, 
out'll'©!  (-ll'er),  7i.  1.  One  who  does  not  live  where  his 

office,  or  business,  or  estate  is  ;  also,  an  animal  outside  the 
fold  or  inclosure. 

2.  That  which  lies,  dwells,  or  is  situated  or  classed,  away 
from  the  main  or  kindred  body. 

3.  Geol.  A  part  of  a  formation  separated  by  erosion  from 
the  main  body  and  lying  without  or  beyond  it. 

4.  An  outsider. 

out'line7  (-lln7),  n.  1.  a  The  line  which  marks  the  outer 
limits  of  an  object  or  figure  ;  an  exterior  line  or  edge  ;  con¬ 
tour  ;  —  commonly  in  pi.  b  In  art  :  A  line  by  which  the 
boundary  of  a  figure  is  indicated  ;  hence,  the  style  of  repre¬ 


sentation  or  of  drawing  in  which  contours  are  figured  with¬ 
out  shading,  c  A  sketch  drawn  in  outline. 

2.  A  preliminary  or  general  sketch  or  indication  of  a  plan, 
system,  course  of  thought,  etc. 

But  that  larger  grief  .  .  . 

Ib  given  in  outline  and  no  more.  Tennyson. 

3.  Fishing.  A  set  line.  U.  S. 

Syn.  —  Sketch,  draft,  delineation.  See  form. 
out'line7  (out'lin7),  v.  t. ;  out'lined7  (-lind7) ;  out'lin'ing 
(-lln'Ing).  1.  To  draw  the  outline  of. 

2.  To  sketch  out  or  indicate  as  by  an  outline  ;  as,  to  out¬ 
line  an  argument  or  a  campaign. 

3.  To  trace  out  the  outline  or  contour  of. 

OUt-lin'e-ar  (out-lTn'e-rir),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  an  out¬ 
line  ;  being  in,  or  forming,  an  outline. 

outline  Stitch  Any  of  several  simple  embroidery 
stitches,  such  as  crewel,  overcast,  or  rope  stitch,  used  to 
make  the  outline  of  a  design. 

out-live'  (-llv'),  v.  t.  ;  out-lived'  (-ITvd');  out-liv'ing. 

1.  To  live  beyond,  or  longer  than ;  to  survive  ;  outlast. 

2.  To  outgrow  ;  to  develop  through. 

3.  To  live  better  than.  Rare. 

Syn.  —  Outlive,  survive  are  frequently  interchangeable. 
But  outlive  often  conveys  a  certain  suggestion  of  compe¬ 
tition,  which  is  never  present  in  survive  ;  as,  “  The  senior 
member  has  out! iced  the  whole  club  twice  over  ”  ( Sjjecta - 
tor);  “He  [Cowper]  had  the  misfortune  to  survive  [Mrs. 
UmvinJ  three  years  and  a  half  ”  ( Qoldwin  Smith).  Fig., 
outlive  often  carries  an  implication  of  outlasting  or  out¬ 
growing,  less  frequently  found  in  survive :  as,  to  outlive 
one’s  early  aspirations,  to  outlive  one’s  usefulness  ;  “  Men 
outlive  their  love,  but  they  don’t  outlive  the  consequences 
of  their  recklessness”  (G.  Eliot);  cf.  to  survive  defeat. 
OUt-live7,  v.  i.  To  continue  to  live.  Shak. 

out'lodg  lng  (out'lbj'Tng),  n.  A  lodging  outside  specified 
or  implied  limits. 

out  look7  (out-ldok'),  v.  t.  1.  To  face  down  ;  to  outstare. 

2.  To  inspect  thoroughly  ;  to  select.  Rare.  Cotton. 

3.  To  excel  in  appearance.  Rare. 
out'look7  (out'look7),  n.  1.  A  lookout. 

2.  The  view  obtained  by  one  looking  out ;  scope  of  vision; 
prospect ;  hence,  the  scope  or  content  of  mental  vision  ;  a 
vivid  or  individual  perception  from  a  special  point  of  view. 

Applause 

Which  owes  to  man’s  short  outlook  all  its  charms.  Young. 
out'ly  lng  (-ll'Tng),  a.  1.  Lying  or  being  at  a  distance 
from  the  central  part,  or  the  main  body  ;  being  on,  or  be¬ 
yond,  the  frontier  ;  exterior  ;  remote  ;  detached. 

2.  Lying  outside  prescribed  limits;  not  in  the  direct 
course  or  within  a  given  pale  or  ambit, 
out  ma  neu'ver  )  (-md-ndo'ver),  t*.  t.  To  surpass,  or  get 
out  ma  nceu'vre  I  an  advantage  of,  in  maneuvering, 
out'most  (out'most),  a.  [From  out.  See  out,  utmost; 
cf.  outermost.]  1.  Farthest  outward  ;  outermost. 

2.  Uttermost;  utmost;  most  remote. 

3.  Final;  utter;  extremest.  Obs. 

out  move7  (out-moov'),  v.  t.  1.  To  move  faster  than ; 
also,  to  move,  or  affect,  more  than. 

2.  Chess.  To  gain  au  advantage  over  by  moving, 
out  name'  (-nam'),  v.t.  1.  To  describe  extravagantly.  R. 
2.  To  exceed  in  name,  fame,  or  degree. 

OUt'ness,  n.  1.  Quality  or  state  of  being  out  or  beyond. 

2.  Metaph.  State  or  quality  of  being  distinguishable  from 
the  perceiving  mind,  by  being  in  space,  and  possessing  ma¬ 
terial  quality  ;  externality;  objectivity. 

The  outness  of  the  objects  of  6ense.  Sir  W”.  Hamilton. 
OUt-num'ber  (out-nQm'ber),  v.  t.  To  exceed  in  number, 
out'-of-door',  a.  Being  out  of  the  house  ;  being,  or  done, 
in  the  open  air  ;  outdoor  ;  as,  out-of-door  exercise, 
out'par  lsh  (out'pSr'Tsk^Ti.  A  parish  without  the  walls  or 
limits  of  a  tow  n  or  city  ;  also,  a  rural  or  outlying  parish. 
OUt'— pa'tient,  n.  A  patient  w'ho  is  not  an  inmate  of  a  hos¬ 
pital,  but  receives  treatment  from  it. 

OUt'pen7sion  (out'pSn'shun),  n.  A  public  pension  granted 
to  one  not  required  to  live  in  a  charitable  institution.  — 
out'pen'slon-er  (-er),  n. 
out'pen'slon,  V.  t.  To  grant  an  outpension  to. 

OUt-play'  (out-pla7),  v.  t.  To  excel  or  defeat  in  a  game  ;  to 
play  better  than  ;  as,  to  be  outplayed  in  tennis  or  ball, 
out  point'  (out-point'),  v.  t.  Naut.  To  sail  closer  to  the 
wind  than.  Cf.  outfoot. 
out-polfle'  (-poiz'),  v.  t.  To  outweigh. 
out'port7  (out'port7 ;  201),  n.  1.  A  harbor  or  port  outside 
the  limits  of  some  definite  place  or  customhouse  jurisdic¬ 
tion  ;  specif.,  in  England,  any  port  away  from  the  main 
customhouse,  which  is  in  London. 

2.  An  emission  port  or  exit. 

OUt'post7  (-post7),  7i.  Mil.  A  post  or  station  without  the 


out'flash7,  n.  See  out-,  1  b. 
out-flat'ter,  i\  t.  See  out-,  2  b. 
outfleme.  n.  [oaf-  -+-  feme,  n.] 
An  exile.  Ohs. 

out- fling',  v.  t.  Sr  i.  See  out-,  2  a. 
out-flour'ish,  v.  f.,  out-flout',  r. 
t.  See  out-,  2  b. 
out  flow',  v.  t.  See  out-,  2  a 
out'flue",  n.,  out'flush',  n.  See 

OUT-,  l  b. 

out-flush',  v.  t.  See  out-,  2  b. 
out'flux",  n.  An  outflow  or 
outlet. 

out -fly',  v.  t.  Sr  i.  See  out-,  2. 

OUt'fold",n.  =  OUTFIELD,  77.,  1. 

out  fool',  v.  f.  See  out-,  2  b. 
out'fonn7,  n.,  out'fort  .  n.  See 
out-,  1  a. 

out-fort',  v.  t.  See  out-,  2  b. 
out  forth',  a.  [ouf,  adv.  -4-  forth , 
adv.]  Outward.  Obs.  —  adv. 
Outwardly.  Obs. 
out'free  man.  n.  See  out-,  1  a. 
out'gait7.  Var.  of  outoate. 
Scot. 

out-gal'lop,  v.  t.  See  out-.  2  b. 
out' gang'  (flot'gfing7),  n.  [AS. 
utgartg.]  Departure  ;  also,  out¬ 
let;  a  road  out.  Scot  V  Dial. Eng. 
out'gar  ment,  n.  See  out-,  1  a. 
out'garth',  n.  An  outer  yard, 
or  gait  h.  See  garth,  1;  out-,  la. 
out'gate",  11.  An  outer  gate. 
out'gate7  loot'gat'),  adv.  [Cf. 
ouTGATTi  way  out.V  Outwards  ; 
outside.  Scot,  or  Dial.  Eng. 
out-gfve',  v.  t.  See  out-,2  b. 
out 'giving,  n.  See  out-,  1  b. 
out-glare',  v.  1.,  out-glit'ter,  u. 
t.  See  out-,  2  b. 
out-gloom',  t\  t.  See  out-,  2  a. 
out-glow',  v.  t.  See  out-,  2  b. 


out  go',  r.  i. ;  pret.  out-went'; 

p.  )>.  out-gone'  ;  p.  jir.  Hr  rb.  n. 
out-go'ino.  To  go  out.  Obs. 
out-go',  v.  t.  1.  To  outrun;  out¬ 
distance.  Archaic  or  Dial.  Eng. 

2.  To  exceed  ;  surpass  ;  excel  ; 
also,  Obs.,  to  overreach. 

3.  To  pass  through  (time)  ;  out¬ 
last.  Obs. 

out'go  er  (out'gfi'&r),  n.  One 
who  goes  out  or  departs, 
out-grin'.  t\  t.  See  our-,  2  b. 
out'ground7,  n.  See  out-,  1  a. 
out  grow',  v.  *.  See  out-,  2  a. 
out-guess',  v.  f.,  out-gun',  v.  t. 
See  out-.  2  b. 

out-gush',  v.  i.  See  out-,  2  a. 
outh,  adv.  6f  prep.  Over  ;  above. 
Obs.  Scot. 

out-haul',  v.  t.  Sr  i.  See  out-,  2. 
out ' haul  er,  n.  a  A  rope  or  line 
to  haul  anything  out.  b  Naut. 
An  outhaul.  Rare. 
out-heart',  0.  t.  See  OUT-,  2  c. 

1  outhees.  +  outas. 
outhele,  v.  t.  [out-  +  hele ,  v.  t.] 
!  To  uncover  ;  unsheathe.  Obs. 
outh'er  (dial.  6tfe'Sr),  pron ., 
adv.,  a.,  Sr  cot\j .  [AS.  dwSer 
either,  one  or  other.  Cf.  or, 
con;.]  Either ;  other.  Ohs.  or 
Scot.  Sr  Dial.  Eng. 
outhere,  v.  t.  [See  out  ;  hear, 

1  '  .]  To  hear  perfectly.  Obs. 
outheys.  outas. 
j  out-hire',  r.  t.,  out-hiss',  r.  t. 
See  out-.  2  a. 

out  'horn  .  n.  A  horn  sounded 
to  give  alarm.  Ob*. 
out-hound',  t7.  f.  To  instigate. 
Ohs.  Scot.  [collectively.  I 

out'housTng.  n.  Outhouses,  | 


See 


out-howl',  v.  t.  See  out-,  2  b. 

out-hu'mor.  -hu'mour,  v.  t.  See 

out-.  2. 

out  hurl',  v.  i.  See  out-,  2  a. 
out'hy-per'bo-lize.  v.  t.  See 
out-.  2d. 

On'tis  (oo'tls;  ou'tYs),  n.  [Or. 
ouns  nobody  ;  ov  not  -+-  ri?  any 
one.]  Lit.,  "Nobody  ;—  a  name 
which  Odysseus  palms  off  ns 
his  real  name  upon  the  giant 
Polyphemus  (which  see), 
out-jest',  v.  t.  See  out-,  2  “ 
out'jet7,  n.,  out'jet'ting,  « 
out-,  1  b. 
out-jock'ey.  >•.  f..  out-Jug'gle.  j*. 
t.,  out-jump',  v.  t.  See  out-,  2  b. 
out-iut',  v.  i.  See  out-,  2  a. 
out'jut7,  n.  See  out-,  1  b. 
out-xick',  v.  t.,  out-kill',  v.  t. 
See  out-.  2  b. 

out'kitch  en.  n.  See  out-,  1  a. 
out-knave',  v.  t.  See  out-,  2  b. 
out'-knee  ,  ;i.  Bowleg.  —  out'- 
kneed  .  a.  [out-,  2  b.l 

out-la'bor. -la'bour,  v.  t.  Sec| 
outlagarie.  +  outlawry. 
out'la  ger.  t  outligger. 
out'laid.  a.  See  out-,  1  b. 
out-lance',  r.  t.  4-  t.  See  out-, 
2  a.  [Ohs.  or  Dial.  I 

out-land'ish  er.  n.  A  foreigner.  I 
out-land'ish  like.  a.  See -like. 
out-land'ish  ly,  adv.  of  out¬ 
landish. 

out-land'lsh-ness.  n.  See  -ness. 
outlarie.  outlawry. 
out-lash',  r.  i.  To  make  an 
outburst,  as  of  display  ;  exag¬ 
gerate  :  also,  to  strike  out.  Ohs. 
out 'lash,  n.  An  outward  lash¬ 
ing,  or  stroke  with  a  lash. 


out-launch',  v.  t.  See  out-,  2  a. 
out'lay'er.  f  outligger. 
out  lean',  v.  1.  See  out-,  2  a. 
out-leap',  v.  t.  See  out-,  2. 
outleger.  +  outligger.  [0&.«.( 
out-length',  v.  t.  To  lengthen.  | 
out-length'en,  v.  t.  See  out-,  2  a. 
out'ler  (Scot.  oot'l?r),  n.  An 
animal  left  unhoused  ;  hence, 
a  person  out  of  employment. 
Scot.  Sr  Dial.  Eng. 
out-let',  v.  t.  See  out-,  2  a. 
out-lle',  v.  t.  Sr  1.  See  out-,  2. 
out'lig  ger,  out'lick  er,  n.  [E. 
dial.  Tig  to  he.  See  lie  to  be 
prostrate  ;  cf.  OUTLIER.]  Naut . 
An  outrigger.  Obs. 
out'limV,  n.  See  out-,  1  a. 
out'lineTess,  n.  See  -less. 
out-Hn'ger,  v.  t.  See  out-,  2  b. 
out'llpped',  a.  See  out-,  1  b. 
out 'list7, 11.  Edge.  Obs. 
out-liv'.  Outlive.  Ref.  Sp. 
out-Iiv'er,  »i.  One  who  outlives, 
out  look',  i\  i.  See  out-,  2  a. 
out'look  er,  n.  See  out-,  1  b. 
out'loose\  n.  An  outlet ;  an 
evasion.  Obs. 

out'lope/,  ti.  [Cf.  D.  uitloop.) 
An  excursion.  Obs. 
out'lop'er.  n.  One  who  goes  on 
an  expedition,  as  a  voyage  of 
adventure.  Obs. 
out-love',  t*.  t.  See  out-,  2  b. 
out-lung',  v.  t.  To  excel  in 
lung  power.  [See  out-,  2  b.  I 
out-lus'ter.  out-'us'tre,  v.  f.l 
out'ly  (Sent,  dnt'li),  adv.  [out. 
adv.  -4-  -ly. J  Utterly  ;  also,  out¬ 
wardly.  Obs.  or  Scot.  Sr  Dial. 
Eng.  [discern.  Ohs.  I 

out-make',  v.  t.  To  make  out  ;| 


ale,  senate,  care,  am,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofa ;  eve, 

11  Forei" 


out  man',  r.  f.  See  out-,  2  b. 
out'man,  n.  An  outsider  ;  one 
who  works  outside.  Obs.  or 
Dial.  Eng. 

out-man't’.e,  7*.  t.  To  excel  in 
splendor,  ns  of  dress.  Rare. 
out  march',  v.  t.  See  out-.  2  b 
out 'march  .  n.  See  out-,  1  b. 
out-mar'ry.  v.  t.,  out-mas'ter. 
r.  t..  outmatch'.  1?.  t.,  out- 
mate',  r.  t.,  out-meas'ure,  v.  t. 
See  out-,  2b. 
outmer.  +  utmer. 
out'mer  chant,  n.  Sec  out-,  1  a. 
out-mir'a-cle,  v.  t.  See  our-.  2  b. 
out'-mon  ey.  u.  Money  put  out 
in  loans.  Obs.  [above. I 

out-mount',  v.  t.  To  mount' 
out'mouth  (-mouth7),  w.  See 
out-,  1  b.  [out-,  2  b.  I 

out-mouth'  (-mouth'), v.  t.  See| 
out'nal,  77.  A  kind  of  linen 
thread.  Ohs.  Oj'f.  E ■  D. 

outneme.  a.  Sr  adv.  [Cf.  out- 
n  1  m  .  ]  Exceptional.  Obs. 
out-nim',  7’.  t. ;  p.  p.  out- 
nome'.  [AS.  niman  to  take.  Cf. 
OUT;  NIMKLE.]  To  take  out; 
except ;— sometimes  used  as  a 
prep.  Ohs. 

out-noise',  r.  t.  See  out-,  2  b. 
out'nook',  11.  See  out-,  1  a. 
out  nu'men.  a.  Sr  adv.  [I*,  p.  of 
07/ 1 77 1 77i . ]  Exceptional  :  excep¬ 
tionally.  Ohs.  —  out-nu'men- 
ly,  ll'lr.  Ohs. 

out'of  flee,  77.  See  out-,  1  a 
out/-of-the-way',  a.  See  under 
Way,  n.  [1  a- 1 

out'ov'en  (-fiv/,n ),  71.  See  out-,  | 
out-pace',  v.  t.  See  out-,  2. 
out-paint',  v.  f.,  out-par 'a-gon. 


ii.  f.,  out-par'a-mour,  v.  t.  See 

out-,  2  b. 

out'part7,  «.  An  outlying  or 
exterior  part ;  specif.,  }J.,  sub¬ 
urbs.  Rare. 

out  nass',  v.  t.  See  out-,  2. 
out'pas  sage.  n.  Act  or  means 
of  passing  out.  Obs. 
out  pae'sion,  7'.  t.  See  out-,  2b. 
out'path  ,  n.  See  out-,  1  b. 
out-pay',  v.  t.  See  out-,  2  b. 
out-peep',  v.  i.  See  OUT-,  2  a. 
out-peer',  ?•.  t.  [Sec  peek  an 
equal.]  To  excel.  Shak. 

out'peo  pie,  77.  See  out-,  1  a. 
out-peo'ple,  r.  t.  To  depopu¬ 
late.  Obs. 

out'pick  et,  n.  Mil.  An  ad¬ 
vanced  picket.  Rare. 
out-pitch',  v.  t.  See  out-,  2  b. 
out'place',  7i.  An  outlying  or 
out-ot-the-way  place.  Obs. 
out-plan',  r.  t.  See  out-,  2  b. 
out 'play",  77.  See  out-,  1. 
out-nlot',  ?•.  f.  See  out-,  2  b. 
ouvpock  et-ing,  77.  An  evagina- 
tion.  [See  out-.  2  b- 1 

out-poi'son,  v.  t.,  out-poll',  v.  f.| 
out'porch',  77.  See  out-.  1  a. 
out-port'.  11.  Export.  Ohs. 
out  "pouch  in  g  (out'pouch'lng), 

77.  =  OUTDOOR  ETI N  G. 

out-pour',  v.  t.  Sr  i.  See  out-,  2  a 
out'pour",  )i.,  out'pourer.  n. 

See  out*,  1  b. 

out-pow'er.  v.  C  To  excel  in 
power  ;  overpower.  Obs. 

out-pray',  ?\  t.,  out-preach 
out-preen',  r.  t.  See  OUT-,  2  b- 
out-prize',  7-.  t.  To  surpass  in 
value  or  estimation.  Obs. 

out-prod'i-gy,  v.  t.,  out-prom- 


$vent,  6nd,  recent,  maker ;  ice,  Ill ;  old,  obey,  orb,  5dd,  s&ft,  cdnnect ;  use,  unite,  urn,  up,  circi/s,  menii  ; 
u  Word.  Obsolete  Variant  of.  -f  combined  with.  =  equals. 
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OUTSPREAD 


limits  of  a  camp,  or  at  a  distance  from  the  main  body 
of  an  army,  for  observation  J 

of  the  enemy  or  to  guard  t  \  .  i  #  x 
against  surprise.  Also,  the  #  •.  *•  \  ;  \  '  /•  >  •. 

troops  placed  at  such  a  sta-  \  \  j  \  >  j  g  \  j  /  \  /  /* 

tien.  The  outposts  include  \\;  \  2  v,-/  •  '  7 

all  outlying  guards  of  all  42  1  %  *2 

kinds,  as  vedettes,  pickets,  \  ; 

sentinels,  and  strong  de-  \  I 

tachments.  \  ; 

out  put' (out-pdbt'),  r.  f.  1.  To  put 
out  or  outside ;  expel.  06j.  3 

2.  To  put  forth  as  output ;  turn  out.  \ 

OUt'put'  (out'pdot'),  71.  1.  The  \ 

amount  of  coal  or  ore  put  out  from 
one  or  more  mines,  or  the  total 
product  of  one  or  more  furnaces  or 
mills,  during  a  given  time. 

2.  Hence,  a  yielding  or  a  yield  of  any  com¬ 
modity,  esp.  of  manufactured  articles,  of 
power  from  a  generating  machine,  etc.; 
also,  the  amouut  which  a  man, 


62 

\  / 

*3 


| 


0< 


typical 
Disposi- 
t  i  o  n  of 
Infan¬ 
try  or 
Cavalry 
Outposts. 
1,  1  Sen- 
tmels  or 

machine  factory  or  indnntrv  Ovhen  Cavalry)  Vedettes  or 
macnine,  ia<  tory,  or  industry  Cossack  Posts  ;  2.  2  Pickets 

produces  or  is  able  to  produce  each  one  Section  or  (Cavalry) 
in  a  given  time;  as,  a  weaver’s  25  men  ;  3.  3  Supports,  each 
daily  output;  last  year’s  output  one  Platoon  or  (Cavalry)  50 

in  the  cotton  indimtrv  •  n,e,l  ;  4  Reserve,  of  two  Com- 

in  cue  coccon  industry  some-  panies  or  (Cavalry)  Troops, 

tunes  applied  to  mental  pro-  generally  about  2,000  yds. 
duction;  as,  the  literary  output,  from  Main  Body. 

3.  Physiol.  That  which  is  expelled  from  the  body  by  the 
lungs,  skin,  and  kidneys,  as  products  of  metabolic  activity; 
the  egesta  other  than  the  feces.  See  income,  3  b. 
out'put'ter  (-poot'er),  n.  1.  In  various  Ohs.  uses  :  a  One 
who  utters  false  coin.  Scot,  b  One  bound  to  furnish  and 
equip  men  for  military  service,  c  One  of  certain  main¬ 
tainors  and  abettors  of  thieves  or  freebooters.  Oxf.  E.  D. 

2.  A11  instigator.  Obs. 

3.  A  producer. 

OUt'rage  (out'raj),  n.  [F.  outrage ,  OF.  oltrage  ;  OF.  outre , 
oltre,  beyond  (F.  outre ,  L.  ultra )  -J — age,  as  in  courage , 
voyage.  See  ulterior.]  1.  Intemperance;  excess  ;  esp., 
excessive  or  extravagant  indulgence  ;  luxury  ;  sometimes, 
extravagant  conceit ;  presumption.  Obs.  Chaucer. 

2.  Extravagant  or  violent  misdoing  ;  injurious  and  wanton 
wrong  done  to  persons  or  things  ;  hence,  an  outrageous 
action  ;  a  gross  violation  of  right  or  decency. 

He  wrought  great  outrages,  wasting  all  the  country.  Spenser. 

3.  Extravagance  of  mood  or  behavior  ;  violent  distemper 
or  disorder  ;  mad  display  of  passion  ;  also,  violence  of  ex¬ 
pression  due  to  such  passion  ;  clamor.  Obsoles. 

Yet  saugh  I  woodnesse  laughing  in  his  rage  ; 

Armed  compleint,  outheeB,  and  fiers  outrage.  Chaucer. 

4.  A  violent  effort.  Obs. 

Syn.  —  Affront,  insult,  abuse. 

OUt'rage  (out'raj ;  formerly  out-rage'),  v.  t. ;  out'raged 
(-rajd ) ;  out/rag-ing  (-raj-Tng).  [Cf.  F.  oulrager.  See 
outrage,  ».]  1.  To  commit  outrage  upon  ;  to  subject  to 

outrage  ;  to  treat  with  violence  or  excessive  abuse. 

This  interview  outrages  all  decency.  Broome. 

2.  Specif.,  to  violate  or  ravish  (a  female). 

OUt'rage,  v.  i.  1.  To  be  guilty  of  outrage. 

2.  To  become  enraged  ;  to  go  into  a  rage  or  passion.  Obs. 

3.  =  outray,  v.  i.,  1.  Obs. 

OUt  ra'geous  (out-ra'j&s),  a.  [OF.  outrageus ,  outrajous ,  F. 
outrageux.  See  outrage,  ?i.]  Of  the  nature  of  outrage  or 
of  an  outrage  ;  exceeding  the  limits  of  right,  reason,  or  de¬ 
cency;  involving  or  doing  outrage;  excessive  ;  extravagant; 
furious ;  violent;  atrocious.  44 Outrageous  weeping.” 
Chaucer.  u  Outrageous  villainies.”  Sir  P.  Sidney. 

Syn.  —  Violent,  furious,  exorbitant,  excessive,  atrocious, 
monstrous,  nefarious,  heinous.  See  flagrant. 

—  out-ra'geous  ly,  adv.  —  out  ra'geous  ness.  n. 
OUt'rag-er  (out'raj- er),  n.  One  who  commits  outrage. 

II  OU  trance'  (So'traNs' ;  formerly  out'rftns),  n.  [F.  See 
outre.]  The  utmost  or  last  extremity ;  —  formerly 
adopted  from  OF.,  and  used  as  a  naturalized  English  word. 
OUt-range'  (out-ranj'),  v.  t.  1.  To  exceed  in  range. 

2.  To  range,  pass,  or  extend  beyond.  Athenaeum. 

OUt-rank'  (-rSi)k'),  v.  t.  To  exceed  in  rank  ;  hence,  to  take 
precedence  of. 

OUt-ray'  (-ra'),  v.  i.  To  flash  forth  as  a  ray  or  rays, 
out-ray'  (-ra'),  v.  t.  To  outshine.  Rare.  Skelton. 

II  OU  trd'  (oo'tra'),  a.  [F.,  p.  p.  of  outrer  to  exaggerate,  fr. 
L.  ultra  beyond.  See  outrage.]  Out  of  the  common  course 
or  limits  ;  extravagant  ;  bizarre  ;  as,  an  outre  costume. 

My  first  mental  development  had  in  it  much  of  the  uncommon 

—  even  much  of  the  outre.  E.  A.  Poe. 

out  roach'  (out-rech'),  v.  t.  1.  To  reach,  or  extend,  be¬ 
yond  ;  to  surpass. 

2.  To  overreach  ;  to  outwit ;  to  cheat.  Obs. 


out-reign'  (out-ran'),  v.  t.  To  reign  through  or  longer  than, 
ou  tre  mer'  (oo'tre-mfir'),  n.  [F.,  beyond  the  sea;  outre 
beyond  (L.  ultra)  -|-  mer  sea,  L.  7nare.~\  The  region  beyond 
the  sea  ;  foreign  parts. 

out  ride'  (out-rid'),  v.  t.  1.  To  ride  better  or  faster  than. 

2.  To  ride  out  (a  storm) ;  —  said  of  ships, 
out  ride',  V.  i.  To  ride  out ;  also,  to  ride  as  an  outrider, 
out'ride'  (out'rld'),  ».  A  riding  out ;  an  excursion  ;  a  raid  ; 
foray  ;  also,  a  place  for  riding  out.  Rare. 
out 'rid' er  (-er),  n.  1.  A  summoner  who  cites  men  before 
the  sheriff,  collects  dues,  etc.  ;  also,  an  officer  in  charge 
of  the  local  business  of  a  religious  house.  Obs. 

2.  One  who  rides  out;  specif.  :  a  A  highwayman.  Obs. 
b  A  servant  on  horseback  attending  a  carriage. 

3.  A  commercial  traveler.  Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 
out-rig' (-rig'), v.  t.  /  -rigged' (-rtgd') ;  -rig'ging  (-rTg'Tug). 

To  fit  with  outriggers  (a  rowing  boat)  ; — chiefly  in  p.  p. 
out'rig  ger  (-rTg'er),  n.  1.  Any  spar  or  projecting  timber, 
beam,  or  the  like,  run  out  for  temporary  use  or,  less  com¬ 
monly,  stationary,  as  from  a  ship’s  mast  to  extend  a  rope 
or  a  sail,  from  a  building  to  support  hoisting  tackle,  etc. 

2.  A nut.  a  A  projecting  support  for  a  rowlock,  extended 
from  the  side  of  a  boat,  allowing  greater  leverage  of  the 
oar.  b  A  boat  thus  equipped,  c  A  projecting  contrivance 
at  the  side,  or  sides,  of  a  boatv^o  prevent  upsetting,  as  light 
projecting  spars  with  a  shaped  log  at  the  end,  used  in  the 
Pacific  Ocean  and  the  Indian  Ocean.  See  canoe,  /Hast. 

3.  a  A  projection  fastened  to  a  carriage  to  enable  a  second 
horse  to  be  driven  outside  the  shafts,  b  A  horse  so  har¬ 
nessed  or  a  horse  added  on  the  outside  of  a  regular  pair. 

4.  A  pulley,  or  other  part  of  a  machine,  or  mechanical 
contrivance,  which  projects  beyond  the  regular  frame. 

out'right' (out'rlt' ;  out'rlt/),  adv.  1.  Immediately;  forth¬ 
with  ;  at  once  ;  as,  he  was  killed  outright. 

2.  Straight  ahead  or  straight  onw'ard  ;  directly;  also, 
Rare ,  continuously  or  consecutively. 

3  To  or  in  entirety  ;  wholly  ;  completely  ;  entirely. 

The  world  is  not  created  outright,  but  is  molded  out  of  matter. 

( } .  P.  Fisher. 

out'right'  (out'rlt'),  a.  1.  Proceeding  straight  ahead  or 
directly  onward. 

2.  Direct  and  thorough;  straightforward  ;  out-and-out;  as, 
outright  expression  of  opinion. 

3.  Complete;  whole. 

OUt-root'  (out-root'),  v.  t.  To  eradicate  ;  extirpate, 
out  run'  (-run'),  v.  t. ;  pret.  out-ran'  (-rSn') ;  p.  p.  out¬ 
run'  ;  p.  pr.  it-  vb.  71.  out-run'ning.  1.  To  exceed,  or 
leave  behind,  in  running  ;  to  outstrip  ;  to  go  beyond. 

Your  zeal  outruns  my  wishes.  Scott. 

The  other  disciple  did  outrun  Peter,  and  came  first  to  the  sep¬ 
ulcher.  John  xx.  4. 

2.  To  run  through  ;  to  spend.  Obs. 
out-run',  v.  i.  To  run  out ;  to  pass  out  or  away. 

OUt'run'  (out'rfin'),  71.  1.  Act  of  running  out,  or  passing 

away,  or  that  which  is  lost  by  running  out. 

2.  An  outlying  pasture  or  run  for  cattle,  etc. 

3.  Outcome.  Rare. 

OUt'run  ner  (-Sr),  11.  1.  One  that  runs  out;  esp.,  an  at¬ 

tendant  running  with  or  before  a  carriage  or  equipage  ; 
also,  a  leader  of  a  team  of  dogs  on  a  dog  sledge. 

2.  An  offshoot;  a  branch.  Rare.  “  Some  outrunner  of 
the  river.”  Lauson. 

OUt-sall'  (-sal'),  v.  t.  To  excel  or  surpass  in  sailing. 
OUt-see'  (-se'),  v.  t.  To  see  beyond  ;  to  excel  in  certainty 
of  seeing  ;  to  surpass  in  foresight. 

out  sell'  (-s81'),  v.  t.  ;  pret.  dt-  p.  p.  -sold'  (-sold')  ;  p.  pr. 
ct*  vb.  n.  -rell'ing.  1.  To  exceed  in  amount  of  sales  ;  to 
sell  more  than. 

2.  To  exceed  in  the  price  of  selling  ;  to  fetch  more  than  ; 
to  exceed  in  value.  Shak. 

out'sen  ti  nel  (-sgn'tt-nSl)  I  n.  A  sentry  who  guards  the 
OUt'sen  try  (out'sgn'trT )  j  outer  approach, 
out'set'  (-s8t'),n.  1.  A  setting  out,  starting,  or  beginning. 

44  The  outset  of  a  political  journey.”  Burke.  I 

2.  Outlay  or  expenditure.  Obs. 

3.  Scot,  a  An  inclosure  from  the  outlying  moorland, 

pasture,  or  common,  b  That  which  sets  off  or  conspicu¬ 
ously  adorns.  Oxf.  E.  D. 

out-set',  v.  t.  To  set  forth  (Scot.) ;  also,  to  set  apart ;  to 
exclude.  Obs. 

OUt'set'ting,  n.  1.  A  setting  forth,  as  on  a  journey. 

2.  Act  of  fitting  or  equipping,  as  for  a  journey.  Obs. 
OUt'set'ting,  a.  Outlying  ;  also,  setting  or  flowing  out. 
OUt-Sharp',  v.  t.  To  exceed  in,  or  overcome  by,  craft,  or 
sharpness. 

out  shine'  (-shin'),  v.  i. •;  pret.  it-  p.  p.  -shone'  (-shon' ; 
-slion') ;  p.  pr.  ti*  vb.  11.  -shin'ing  (-shin'Tng).  To  shine 
forth.  44  Bright,  oiUshming  beams.”  Shak. 


out  shine'  (out-shin'),  v.  t.  To  excel  in  splendor, 
out-shoot'  (-shoot'),  v.  t.  ;  pret.  if  p.  p.  out-shot'  (-sh5t/) ; 
p.  pr.  A:  vb.  71.  out-shoot'ing.  1.  To  exceed  or  excel  in 
shooting  ;  also,  to  shoot  beyond. 

2.  To  shoot  out ;  to  project. 

out'shoot'  (out'shoot'),  n.  1.  Act  of  shooting  out ;  also, 
that  which  shoots  out ;  a  projection. 

2.  Baseball.  A  pitched  ball  (or  its  course)  that  curves 
suddenly  away  from  a  right-handed  batter, 
out  side'  (out'sid' ;  out'sid'),  adv.  or  prep.  1.  On  or  to  the 
outside  or  exterior  (of) ;  without ;  beyond  the  limits  (of) ; 
as,  to  ride  outside  the  coach  ;  outside  the  scope  of  this  essay. 
2.  Besides;  except;  as,  nobody  outside  those  three  can 
tell.  Colloq .,  U.  S. 

out'side'  (out'sid'  :  87),  a.  1.  Of,  on,  or  pertaining  to,  the 
outside ;  external  ;  exterior  ;  superficial.  44  The  outside  or 
utter  circuits  of  the  land.”  Robinson  (More's  Utopia). 

2.  Reaching  the  extreme  or  farthest  limit,  as  to  extent, 
quantity,  etc.  ;  as,  an  outside  estimate.  Colloq. 

3.  Situated  or  done  beyond  or  outside  of  certain  limits ; 
also,  coming  from,  sojourning,  or  living,  outside  of  a  given 
place  or  area;  as,  outside  labor;  specif.,  Colloq. :  a  Out¬ 
side  of  the  line  of  settlement.  Australia,  b  Out  of  the 
United  States  ;  in  Canada.  Northeastern  U.  S. 

4.  Not  included  in  a  society,  movement,  guild,  or  the 
like  ;  as,  outside  influences  ;  an  outside  broker. 

Syn.  —  See  outer. 

outside  broker,  a  broker  not  a  member  of  an  exchange,  as  a 
curb  broker.  —  o.  clinch.  Naut.  See  2d  knot,  1.  —  o.  finish, 
Arch.,  a  term  for  the  minor  parts,  as  corner  boards,  win¬ 
dow  casings,  etc.,  required  to  complete  the  exterior  of  a 
wooden  building.  Rare  in  Masonry. — o.  gauge  or  gage.  Meeh. 
See  gauge,  n.,  3  e.  o.  Jaunting  car.  See  jaunting  car.  —  o. 
lap.  See4th  lap,  n.,  2  b-  o.  lead.  See  btli  lead,  /*.,  5  e  (1).  — 
o.  left,  in  some  games,  as  association  football,  hockey,  etc., 
where  there  are  five  forwards,  the  outermost  forward  on 
the  left  of  the  center  ;  so  outside  right,  the  corresponding 
forward  on  the  right.  —  o.  quire  or  ream,  a  quire  or  ream  of 
outsides.  See  outside,  n.,  5. 

out  side'  (out'sid' ;  out'sid' ;  cf.  inside,  ti.),  n.  1.  The 
external  part ;  the  part,  end,  or  side  which  forms  the  sur¬ 
face  or  border ;  hence,  that  which  appears,  or  is  manifest ; 
also,  that  which  is  superficial ;  the  mere  exterior. 

Created  beings  see  nothing  but  our  outside.  Addison. 

2.  The  part  or  space  which  lies  w  ithout  an  inclosure  ;  the 
outer  side,  as  of  a  door,  walk,  or  boundary. 

I  threw  open  the  door  of  my  chamber,  and  found  the  family 
standing  on  the  outside.  Spectator. 

3.  The  furthest  limit,  as  to  number,  quantity,  extent,  etc. ; 
the  utmost ;  as,  it  may  last  a  week  at  the  outside. 

4.  One  that  is  without ;  hence,  an  outside  passenger,  as 
disting,  from  one  inside.  See  inside,  n .,  G.  Colloq .,  Eng. 
5-  pi.  Print.  Sheets  of  paper  from  the  top  and  bottom  of 
packages,  used  for  temporary  purposes,  as  for  proofs. 

OUt  sid'er  (out'sid'er),  71.  1.  One  who  is  outside  or  on  the 

outside  ;  esp.,  one  not  belonging  to  the  institution,  party, 
etc.,  spoken  of  ;  one  disconnected  in  interest  or  feeling. 

2  pi.  A  pair  of  long-nosed  nippers  for  grasping  the  point 
of  a  key  in  the  keyhole  from  the  outside. 

3.  A  horse  that  is  not  a  favorite  in  the  betting.  Cant. 

4.  Finance.  A  dealer  w'ho  is  not  a  professional  or  regular 
speculator  ;  one  of  the  general  public.  Colloq. 

out'sight'  (out'sit'),  71.  1.  Outlook.  Obs. 

2.  Act  or  faculty  of  observing. 

More  insight  and  more  outsight  and  much  more.  R.  Browning. 
out  sit'  (out-81 1'),  v.  t.  ;  pret.  J-  p.  p.  -sat'  (-*5t')  ;  p.  pr.  <tc 
vb.  7i.  -sit'ting.  1.  To  remain  sitting,  or  in  session,  longer 
than,  or  beyond  the  time  of  ;  to  outstay. 

He  will  outsit  his  market,  and  be  had  cheap.  Scott. 
2.  To  sit  longer  than. 

OUt'skirt'  (out'skffrt'),  n.  A  part  remote  from  the  center  ; 
edge  ;  border  ;  —  usually  in  />/.  ;  as,  the  outskirts  of  a  town. 
OUt-SOar'  (out-sor'  ;  201),  r.  t.  To  soar  beyond  or  above. 
OUt'sole'  (out'sol'),  n.  The  outside  sole  of  a  boot  or  shoe. 
OUt-span'  (out-sp&n'),  t>.  t.  To  exceed  the  span  of. 

I  have  outspanned  life.  Stephen  Phillips. 
OUt  span',  v.  i.  To  stretch  out  as  a  span, 
out'span  (out/spSn'),  v.  t.  i.  [D.  uitspannen.)  To  un¬ 
yoke  or  disengage,  as  oxen  from  a  w’agon.  South  Africa. 
OUt'span',  n.  Act  of  outspanning  ;  also,  a  place  for  out- 
spanning  ;  specif.,  a  piece  of  land  dedicated  or  reserved  to 
public  use  for  halting  or  outspanning.  South  A frica. 
OUt-speak'  (out-spek'),  v.  t.  ;  pret.  -spokb'  (-spok')  ;  p.  p. 
-spo'ken  (-spo'k’n);  p.  pr.  ct*  vb.  7 1.  -speak'ing.  1.  To  excel 
in  speaking. 

2.  To  speak  out ;  to  speak  openly  or  boldly. 

3.  To  express  more  than.  Shak. 

out'spa  ken  (out'spo'k’n  ;  out'spo'k’n  ;  87),  a.  Speaking, 

or  spoken,  freely,  openly,  or  boldly  ;  as,  au  outspoken  man. 

—  out  spo'ken  ly,  m/r.  —  out  spo'ken  ness,  n. 


ise.  v.  t.  See  out-,  2  b.  [06.«.  | 
out  DUb'llsh,  v.  t.  To  outask.| 
out  pu  pil,  n.  See  out-,  1  a. 
out-push7,  v.  t.  See  out-,  2  b. 
out'puah'.  n.  See  out-,  1  b. 
out'push  ing,  n.  A  protuber¬ 
ance  formed  by  an  outward 
movement  or  growth. 
out-quaff7,  v.  t.  See  out-,  2  a. 
out'quar'ters,  n.  See  out-,  1  a 
out-quench',  e.  t.  To  quench 
entirely  ;  extinguish.  Obs.  — 
out  quench'er,  n.  Obs. 
outrace.  +  out  haze. 
out  race7,  v.  t.  See  out-.  2  b. 
out'rage, a.  =  outrageous. 
—  out'rage-ly,  adv.  —  out'rage- 
ness.  11.  All  Obs. 
out-rage',  >■.  t.  [out-  4-  rage.) 
To  rage  against ;  to  rage  in  ex¬ 
cess  of.  Obs.  or  It. 
outra'gi-oug'i-tie. «.  [See  out¬ 
rageous.]  Exccssiveness  ;  vio¬ 
lence.  Obs. 

outraign.  +  out  reign. 
out-rail7,  v.  t.  See  out-,  2  b. 
outraious,  a.  [From  outray, 
"■I  Outrageous.  Obs.  —  out- 
ralously,  adv.  Obs. 
outrake,  n.  Outrage.  Ohs. 
out'rake'',  n.  [out  +  rale  path.] 
A  raid.  Obs. 

out-rant7,  v.  t.  See  out-,  2  b. 
outraous.  outraious,  out¬ 
rageous. 

outrage.  +  outraze. 
out-raught7.  Obs.  p.  p.  of  out¬ 
reach.  [Sool.l 

outrave,  pret.  of  outrive.  Obs.  | 


out 'ray  <  dial,  oqt'ra),  v.  1.  [OF. 
(assumed)  outreier ,  fr.  outre  be- 
vond  -f-  -tier,  LL.  - izare  (cf. 
-izK).  Cf.  outrage.]  Obs.  or 
Dial.  Eng.  1.  To  exceed 
bounds,  or  break  away  from  es¬ 
tablished  order.  Obs. 

2.  To  be  immoderate,  extrava¬ 
gant,  or  outrageous  ;  to  commit 
outrages  or  excesses, 
out'ray  ('/<a/.  dbt'ra),  v.  t .  1.  To 
vanquish  ;  overcome  ;  also,  to 
surpass.  Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 

2.  To  outrage  ;  insult.  Obs. 

3.  To  expel.  Obs. 

out'ray,  //.  [See  outray,  to  ex¬ 
ceed  bounds.]  Outrage.  Obs. 
out-raze',  v.  t.  To  erase  ;  oblit¬ 
erate.  Obs. 
outre.  +  utter. 
out-reach7,  r.  /.  To  reach  out ; 
extend  ;  also,  to  go  too  far.  R. 
out  reach7,  r.  t.  Tooutreik.  Ohs. 
out'reach  . //.  Act  or  process  of 
reaching,  or  stretching,  out. 
out-read'  (-red7),  v.  t.  See 
OUT-,  2. 

out-rea'son.  t>.  out-reck'on, 

r.  t.  See  out-,  2  b. 

||  ou  tre-cui  dance7  (db'tre-kwe'- 
cliiNB7  ;  db'ttT-kwe'drtns),  n. 
fF.  ;  outre  bevond  4-  cuider  to 
think,  L.  cogitare.]  Excessive 
self-conceit  :  arrogance ;  pre¬ 
sumption.  Obs.  or  R. 
out-red7,  v.  t.  See  out-,  2  b. 
out  red7,  v.  t.  (Sec  redd  to  put 
in  order.]  To  disentangle;  also, 
to  fit  out.  Obs.  Scot. 


out'red',  n.  [See  outrkd,  r.l 
Clearance  or  settlement,  as  of 
accounts  ;  also,  outfit.  Obs. 
out-red'den,  r.  t.  See  out-,  2  b. 
outrede.  Emendation  of  at- 
rede.  Tyrwhitt  (Chaucer). 
out-reik7.  n.  [See  reek  to 
equip.]  Equipment.  Obs.  Scot. 

—  c.  t.  To  equip.  Obs.  Scot. 

—  out'reik-er,  n.  Obs.  Scot. 
outreliche.  +  outkkly. 
out're-lief  .  //.  See  OUT-*  1  a. 
outrely  4  outerly,  utterly. 
ou  trd'ness.  n.  See  -ness. 
outrenne.  d*  outrun. 

out 'rent  .  n.  Expense  of  the 
nature  of  rent  Obs. 
ou'tre-paas  .  r.  t.  [F.  outre- 
jut&ser. J  To  surpass.  Obs. 

Oxf.  E.  D.  \ 

out'rick  .  n.  See  out-,  1  a. 
out'rid  ing  (out7rTd'Tng),p.  pr. 
V  vb.  u.  of  outride,  v.  Specif.: 
p.  a.  Projecting  outwards.  ! 
out'rig  gered  (out'rlg'erd),  a. 
Furnished  with  an  outrigger, 
out'rig  ger-le8B,  g.  See -less. 
outrigger  torpedo.  Fa v.  Same 
as  s  1* a  it  torpedo. 
out'rig  gin g  (-rTg'Yng),  «. 
a  Outer  rigging,  b  Outside  rig¬ 
ging. 

out'right  neBB  (out'rTt'nes;  out- 
rlt7-),  n.  See -ness. 
out-rime',  or  out-rhyme7,  v.  t. 

See  "i  1  2  b. 

out'ring7.  n.  See  out-,  1  a. 


out-ring7,  r.  t.  tf  i.  See  out-,  2. 
out-ri'val,  v.  t.  See  out-,  2  b. 


out- rive7,  r.  t.  Sc  i.  To  rive  ;  to 
sever  ;  to  burst  asunder.  Obs. 
out'road  ,  n.  An  excursion  ;  a 
raid.  Obs.  or  R. 
out-roar7,  v.  1.  See  out-,  2  b. 
out'roar  ,  n.  =  uproar. 
out'roLT,  w.  See  out-,  1  b. 
out  roll',  v.  t.  To  unroll, 
out  ro-mance7,  v.  t.  See  out-, 
2  b. 

out'room', See  out-,  1  a. 
out'room',  n.  Outchamber.  Obs. 
out'roop  ,  n.  [D.  uitroep  out¬ 
cry.]  =  outcry,  auction.  Obs. 
out'roop  er,  //.  [Cf.  D.  uitroe - 
]n.r  one  who  cries  out.]  An  auc¬ 
tioneer  ;  specif.,  the  common 
crier  of  London.  Obs. 
out-row',  v.  t.,  out-roy'al,  v.  t 
See  out-,  2  b. 

out'rush'.  n.  See  out-,  1  b. 
out-rush',  v.  i.  See  out-,  2  a. 
out'sale  . //.  An  auction.  Obs. 
out-sat'is-fy,  v.  t..  out-sa'vor  or 
-sa'vour,  r.  t.  See  out-,  2  b. 
out-say7,  r.  t.  See  OUT-,  2. 
out'seape',  n.  Sc  v.  [See  OUT  ; 
escape.]  Escape.  Obs. 
out-scent7,  v.  t..  out-scold',  r.  f., 
out-scorn7,  v.  t.  See  out-.  2  b. 
out'seour  .  n.  See  out-,  1  b. 
out 'scour  er.  ji.  Outscout.  Obs. 
out'seour  ing,  11.  See  out-.  1  b 
out'BCOUt',  n.  A  scout :  specif.. 
Cricket,  an  outfielder.  Obs.  or  R. 
out  scout',  r.  t.  To  overpower 
by  disdain  ;  to  outface.  Obs. 
oiit'sea  .  >>  See  out-.  1  a. 
out-search',  v.  /..out-seek7,  v.t.. 


out-send7,  r.  t.  See  out-,  2  a. 
out-send7,  v.  t.  To  send  forth-, 
to  emit.  Ohs. 

out'serv  ant, /i.  See  out-,  la. 
out'set  ter,  n.  One  who  outsets 
(Smt.);  also,  outdweller.  Obs. 
out'set' tle-ment.  n.,  out'set  - 
tier.  w.  See  out-,  1  a. 
out'shad  ow  ing,  n.  See  out-, 
lb.  [06s.  | 

out-shake7,  v.  t.  To  shake  out.  | 
out-shame7,  v.  t.  See  out-,  2  b. 
out-shape7,  v.  t.  See  out-,  2  a. 
out-sharp'en,  v.  t.  1.  To  exas¬ 
perate.  Os. 

2  =  outsharp. 

out ' shifts pL  The  outskirts 

(of  a  town  or  city).  Rare. 

out-shin'er  (out-shln'er),  u. 

One  that  outshines. 

out'shot  (  Scot,  oot'shfit),  n.  A 

projecting  part  of  a  building  ; 

also,  outlying  land.  Scot,  or 

/'ml. 

out'shou^,  n.  See  out-,  1  b. 
out-shout7,  v.  t.  See  out-,  2  b. 
out-show',  r.  t.  See  out-,  2. 
out'show',  «.  Sc  v.  Display.  Obs. 
out-shrill7,  v.  t.  Sc  i.  See  OUT-,  2. 
out-shut7,  t.  See  out-,  2  a. 
out'Bide-cyl'in-der  lo/co-mo7- 
tive.  See  locomotive,  71. 
out-sid'ed  (out-sId'Pd:  -Yd; 
151),  a.  Having  an  outside, 
out-sid'ed-ness. //.  See -ness. 
out-side  'ness,  n.  See -ness. 
out-sin',  v.  t.,  out  sing',  ?•.  t. 
See  out-,  2  b-  [usual  size.  I 
out 'size  ,  n.  An  irregular  or  un-| 


out'skin  , //.  Outer  skin.  06s. 
out  skip',  * . /.  See  ou  t -,2  b. 
out'skir  mish-er,  n.  See  out-, 
1  a. 

out'skirr  er  ( 06 1 7»k Or'Pr : -skTr^ 
Sr),  n.  [out  -f  skin- to  run.]  A 
scout.  Scot. 

out-skirt7,  v.  r.  To  form  an  out- 
skirt  of  ;  also,  to  pass  through 
the  outskirts  of.  Rare. 
out'skirt' er.  n.  One  who  occu¬ 
pies  the  outskirts, 
out-slan'der,  r.  t.,  out  slang7, 
v.  t.  See  out-,  2  b. 
out-sleep',  v.  t.  See  out-.  2. 
out-slide',  v.  ?  See  on-,  ‘J  a. 
out  sling',  r.  t.  To  cast  as  lroin 
a  sling.  Obs. 
out-slink7.  See  out-.  2  a. 
out-slip',  v.  1.  To  evade  ;  also, 
10  let  pass  by.  Ohs. 
out-smell7,  v.  t.  See  out-,  2. 
out-smile7,  r.  out-sound7, 
v.t.  See  out-,  2  b. 
out'span',  71.  See  out-,  1  b. 
out-Bpar'kle,  v.  t.  See  on -,2b 
oufe'speak  er.//.  One  that  speaks 
out.  (06.s.  Scot  | 

out-speck'le,  n.  A  spectacle.  | 
out-speed7.  / .  out-spend',  r.  1. 
See  out-,  2  b. 

out'spend  .  n.  Expenditure.  R- 
out'spent  10  u  t's  p  gut';  out- 
spfnt7  ;  K7),  a.  Exhausted, 
out-spin',  v.  t.  See  out-,  2. 
out-spir'it,  r  t.  See  on-  2  c. 
out-spit7,  v.  /.,  out-sport7,  r.  t. 
See  out-,  2  b. 

out'spread'.  n.  See  out-,  1  b. 


food,  fo~ot ;  out,  oil  ;  chair  ;  go  ;  sing,  ii)k  ;  then,  thin  ;  nature,  verdure  (250) ;  K  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144) ;  bow.  yet ;  zh  =  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Guide. 

Full  explanations  of  Abbreviations,  Signs,  etc..  Immediately  precede  the  Vocabulary. 
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out-spread'  (out-sprfid'),  v.  t. ;  pret.  &  p.  p.  out-spread';  p. 
pr.  ii‘  vb.  n.  out-spread'ino.  1.  To  spread  out ;  to  expand. 
2  To  exceed  in  expanse  or  spread. 

OUt-stand'  (-stand'),  v.  i. ;  pret.  &  p.  p.  -stood'  (-stood')  ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  -stand'ing.  1.  To  stand  out  distinctly. 

2.  To  stand  out  to  sea  ;  to  sail  outwards  ;  —  said  of  ships. 
OUt-Stand',  v.  t.  1.  To  resist  effectually  ;  to  withstand. 

2.  To  stay  beyond.  “I  have  outstood  my  time.”  Shak. 
OUt-Stand'ing,  a.  That  stands  out ;  as,  specif.  :  project¬ 
ing,  conspicuous,  or  prominent ;  resisting  or  opposing  ; 
undischarged,  uncollected,  or  unpaid. 

Revenues  .  .  .  as  well  outstanding  as  collected.  A.  Hamilton. 
out 'stand  ill  g.  n.  1.  Act  of  standing  out ;  opposition. 

2.  That  which  stands  out ;  as:  a  A  projection,  b  pi.  Out¬ 
standing  moneys  or  unsettled  accounts, 
out-stare'  (out-st&r'),  v.  t.  To  excel  or  overcome  in  star¬ 
ing  ;  to  face  down. 

out  start'  (-start'),  v.  i.  To  start  out  or  forth.  Chaucer. 
out-stay'  (-sta'),  v.  t.  ;  -stayed'  or  -staid'  (-stad') ;  -stay'- 
ino.  To  stay  beyond  or  longer  than. 

OUt-Stretcll'  (-strfich'),  v.  t.  1.  To  stretch  out ;  to  stretch 
forth  ;  to  expand  ;  strain. 

2.  To  stretch  out  beyond  ;  to  exceed  by  dint  of  stretching, 
out  strip'  (-strip'),  v.  t. ;  out-stripped'  (-strlpt') ;  out¬ 
stripping.  [ out — b  strip  to  pass,  outstrip.]  1.  Togo 
faster  than  ;  to  advance  beyond  ;  to  leave  behind. 

Appetites  which  .  .  .  had  outstripped  the  hours.  Southey. 
2-  Hence,  to  excel. 

out'stroke'  (out'strok/),  n.  An  outward  stroke  ;  specif., 
in  a  steam  or  other  engine,  a  stroke  in  which  the  piston  is 
moving  towards  the  crank  shaft ;  —  opposed  to  instrokc. 
out-swear'  (-sw£r'),  ?>.  t.  To  exceed  in  swearing. 
OUt-swell'  (-swSl'),  v.  t.  1.  To  exceed  in  swelling. 

2.  To  swell  beyond  ;  to  overflow. 

3.  To  swell  out ;  to  enlarge  by  swelling. 

out-tak'en  (-tak'’n),  p.  p.  or  prep.  &  conj.  Excepted  ; 
except;  save.  Obs. 

OUt-tell'  (out-tSl'),  v.  t.;  -told'  (-told');  -teli/ing.  1.  To 
surpass  in  telling,  counting,  or  reckoning.  44  I  have  out- 
told  the  clock.”  Beau,  d:  FI. 

2.  To  count  or  tell  to  the  limit. 

3.  To  say  out ;  to  utter. 

out-top'  (-tbp'),  v.  t. ;  out-topped'  (-tbpt') ;  out-top'ping. 
To  exceed  in  altitude  or  elevation,  physical  or  mental. 
OUt'tum',  n.  1.  That  which  is  turned  out  or  yielded  with 
respect  to  its  quantity  or  quality  ;  hence,  yield,  as  of  a 
crop ;  product  or  output,  as  of  a  manufacture  or  other  in¬ 
dustry  ;  as,  the  outturn  of  rice  per  acre. 

2.  Com.  A  turning  out,  or  proving  to  be,  with  respect  to 
quantity,  quality,  or  condition  ;  also,  the  quantity,  quality, 
or  condition  that  anything  turns  out  to  have  or  yield,  as 
goods  at  the  end  of  a  transportation  as  compared  with  their 
amount,  quality,  or  condition  when  shipped. 

OUt-VOte'  (out-vot'),  v.  t.  To  exceed  in  the  number  of 
votes ;  to  defeat  by  a  majority  of  votes. 

OUt'VOt'er  (out'vot'er),  n.  In  primary  elections,  a  non¬ 
resident  who  is  a  voter  by  property  qualification.  British. 
OUt'ward  (-werd),  a.  [AS.  uteweard ,  utweard.  See  out  ; 
-ward, -wards.]  1.  Out;  outer;  exterior;  external;  specif.: 
turning,  directed,  or  moving  toward  the  outside  or  away 
from  the  center ;  as,  an  outward  road  ;  an  outward  train  ; 
relating  to  that  which  is  so  directed  or  designating  what  is 
to  be  so  moved  ;  as,  an  outward  ticket ;  outward  baggage  ; 
situated  or  done  on  the  outside  ;  as,  an  outward  apartment ; 
relating  to,  or  forming,  the  outer  part  or  surface  ;  as,  the 
outward  appearance  ;  the  outward  trees  of  a  forest. 

The  fire  will  force  its  outward  way.  Dryden. 

The  most  pleasant  of  all  outward  pastimes.  Burton. 

2.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  physical  or  bodily,  as  distin¬ 
guished  from  the  mental  or  spiritual,  character  ;  external ; 
outer  ;  hence,  of  or  pertaining  to  the  accidental  or  formal 
characteristics  of  anything,  as  distinguished  from  its  es¬ 
sential  or  true  nature  ;  extrinsic  ;  formal  ;  superficial ;  by 
extension,  externally  manifest ;  that  appears  to  view. 

An  outward  honor  for  an  inward  toil.  Shak. 

Though  our  outward  man  perish,  yet  the  inward  man  is  re¬ 
newed  day  by  day.  Cor.  iv.  1(5. 

3.  External  to  a  given  interest,  office,  or  sphere  of  activity. 
Of  the  Izharites,  Chenaniah  and  his  sons  were  for  the  outward 

business  over  Israel,  for  officers  and  judges.  1  Chron.  xxvi.  2‘J. 

4.  External  to  a  country  ;  foreign  ;  as,  outward  war.  Obs. 
Syn.  — -  See  outer. 

ont'ward-flow'  tur'blne.  See  turbine. 


OUt'ward  (out' werd),  n.  That  which  is  outward,  as  an 
outer  part,  the  external  form  or  appearance,  an  external 
circumstance  or  thing,  the  external  world,  etc. 

So  fair  an  outward  and  such  stuff  within.  Shak. 
OUt'ward  (-werd)  (  adv.  [See  outward,  a.]  1.  In  an 

OUt'wardS  (-werdz)  )  outward  position  or  direction  ;  on  or 
to  the  outside  ;  from  the  interior  toward  the  exterior ; 
out ;  as,  a  ship  bound  outward. 

The  wrong  side  may  be  turned  outward.  Shak. 

2.  In  a  physical  or  bodily  sense  or  way  ;  in  relation  to  ex¬ 
ternal  character  or  form,  as  distinguished  from  the  inter¬ 
nal  ;  outwardly  ;  externally  ;  extrinsically  ;  hence,  appar¬ 
ently  or  in  respect  of  appearance  ;  publicly. 

3.  From  the  inner  toward  the  outer  nature  or  manifesta¬ 
tion;  in  the  direction  of  the  manifest,  external,  or  apparent. 

The  rejoicing  was  from  the  lips  outwards.  J.  A.  Fronde. 

4.  Away  from  a  given  place  or  condition,  as  from  one’s 
home  or  country  ;  abroad.  Obs. 

out' ward-bound',  a.  Bound  in  an  outward  direction  or 
to  foreign  parts  ;  —  said  esp.  of  vessels. 

OUt'ward  ly,  adv.  1.  On  or  towards  the  outside  ;  outward ; 
externally  ;  —  less  usual  than  outward  (1). 

2.  In  regard  to  external  or  physical  character  or  action  ; 
in  respect  of  appearance  ;  —  more  usual  than  outward  (2). 
OUt'wash'  (out'wbsh'),  v.  Geol.  Drift  carried  by  running 
water  from  a  glacier  and  deposited  beyond  the  marginal 
moraine  ;  overwash. 

out  wear'  (-w£r'),  v.  t.  ;  pret.  out-wore'  (-wor';  201) ;  p.  p. 
out- worn'  (-worn'  ;  201) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb  n.  out-wear'ing. 

1.  To  wear  out ;  to  consume  or  destroy  by  wearing;  hence, 
to  use  up,  or  destroy  the  value  of,  by  constant  use  ;  as,  out¬ 
worn  machinery  ;  an  outworn  quotation. 

2.  To  last  longer  than  ;  to  outlast ;  as,  this  cloth  will 
outwear  the  other.  44  If  I  the  night  outwear .”  Pope. 

3.  To  wear  out  or  pass  through  ;  to  spend  (time) ;  hence, 
to  outlive  or  outgrow  ;  as,  outworn  customs. 

out  wear',  v.  i.  To  become  worn  out.  Rare. 
out- weigh'  (-wa'),  v.  t.  1.  To  exceed  in  weight  or  value. 
2.  To  weigh  out  in  measures  for  making  parcels. 
OUt'weight'  (out'wat/),  JI.  The  weight  of  goods  (as  bales 
of  wool)  when  weighed  upon  being  taken  from  a  ware¬ 
house  ;  —  distinguished  from  inweight. 

OUt-wing'  (out-wing'),  v.  t.  1.  To  outstrip  in  flying. 

2.  Mil.  To  outflank.  Obs. 

OUt-wlt'  (-wTt'),  v.  t.  1.  To  surpass  in  wisdom. 

They  did  so  much  outwit  and  outwealth  us  !  Gauden. 
2.  To  surpass  in  cunning;  hence,  to  get  the  better  of  by 
craft  or  cunning. 

Syn.  —  See  frustrate. 

OUt'WOrk'  (out'wfirk'),  n.  1.  Fort.  A  minor  defense  con¬ 
structed  beyond  the  main  body  of  a  work,  as  a  ravelin, 
lunette,  covered  way,  rifle  pits,  etc. 

2.  Work  upon  the  outside. 

3.  Work  done  outside  of  the  shop  or  institution  from  which 
it  is  directed  or  for  which  it  is  performed. 

out  work'  (out-wfirk'),  v.  t.;  pret.  &  p.  p.  out-worked' 
(-wGrkt')  or  out-wrought'  (-r6t')  ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  out- 
work'ing.  1.  To  work  out ;  to  produce. 

2.  To  exceed  in  working;  to  work  more  or  faster  than  ; 
also,  to  excel  in  workmanship. 

OUt'WOrk' er  (out'wfir'ker),  n.  One  who  works  outside  of 
the  in8titutioh  or  shop  for  which  he  works, 
out'world'  (-wGrld'),  7i.  The  external  or  physical  world, 
out- write'  (-rit'),  v.  t.  ;  pret.  -wrote'  (-rot')  ;  p.  p.  -writ'ten 
(-rlt'’n);p.  pr.  <0  vb.  n.  -writ'ing  (-rit'Ing).  1.  To  exceed 
or  excel  in  writing. 

2.  To  throw  off  or  overcome  by  writing  ;  as,  to  outwrite  an 
uncomfortable  mood. 

OUt-za'ny  (-za'ni),  v.  t.  ;  -za'nied  (-ntd) ;  -za'ny-ing.  To 
exceed  in  buffoonery.  B.  Jonson. 

ou'zel,  ou'sel  (oo'z’l),  n.  [ME.  osel ,  AS.  osle  ;  akin  to  G. 
arnsel ,  OHG.  amsala.  Cf.  amsel.]  a  The  European  black¬ 
bird  {Merula  merula).  b  Any  of  certain  other  thrushes 
or  allied  birds.  See  ring  ouzel,  water  ouzel. 
O'va-he-re'ro  (o'va-hfi-ra'ro),  n.  pi.  [Name  given  by  the 
Ovampo,  lit.,  the  men  of  joy  ;  ova,  a  plural  prefix  -J-  He- 
rero.]  A  pastoral,  warlike,  partly  Christianized  Bantu  peo¬ 
ple  of  the  central  part  of  German  Southwest  Africa,  similar 
to  the  Ovampo.  They  are  of  fine  physique.  Cf.  Damara. 
O'val  (o'val),  a.  [L.  ovum  egg  :  cf.  F.  ovale.  Cf.  egg, 
ovum.]  1.  Of  or  pert,  to  eggs  ;  done  in  the  egg,  or  incep¬ 
tion.  Rare. 


2.  Having  the  figure  of  an  egg;  oblong  and  curvilinear, 
with  one  end  broader  than  the  other,  or  with  both  of  about 
the  same  breadth  ;  popularly,  elliptical  or  ellipsoidal. 

3.  Bot.  Broadly  elliptical. 

oval  chuck.  See  chuck,  n.,  4.  —  o.  compass.  See  compass,  n., 
8.  — o.  file.  See  4th  file.  —  o.  parabola,  a  parabola  with  a 
loop  or  oval,  as  the  curve  whose  equation  is  by2 = z2(x  4-  a). 
O'val  (o'vdl),  n.  1.  A  body  or  figure  in  the  shape  of  the 
longitudinal  section  of  an  egg,  or  popularly,  of  an  ellipse. 

2.  An  object  of  oval  or  ellipsoidal  shape;  as:  a  A  car¬ 
touche  of  an  Egyptian  king,  b  Arch.  Obs.  equiv.  of  ovum, 

3,  and  ovolo. 

o'val  of  Cas-si'ni  (kas-se'ne).  See  Cassinian  oval. 
O'val-bu'mln  (o'vSl-bu'mTn),  o'val-bu'men  (-mfin),  n. 
[ ovum  -f-  albumin.']  Physiol.  Chem.  The  chief  constitm 
ent  of  white  of  eggs  ;  so-called  egg  albumin,  now  known 
to  be  a  mixture  of  two  or  more  albuminlike  glucoproteids. 
Specif.,  according  to  some,  the  crystal lizable  portion  of 
this  mixture,  as  disting,  from  conalbumin. 
o'val-es'cent  (o'val-es'ent),  a.  [ova/  -{-  -escent.]  Some¬ 
what  oval  or  approaching  oval  form, 
o-val'i-form  (o-v51'T-form),  a.  \_oval  -form.]  Having 
the  form  of  an  egg  ;  shaped  so  that  plane  sections  are 
oval  if  through  the  longest  diameter  and  circular  if  per¬ 
pendicular  to  it. 

0-vam'po  (o-vam'po),  n.  pi.  [Name  given  by  the  Ova- 
herero  ;  ova-ambo  the  men  of  ease  ( ova  is  a  plural  prefix).] 
A  Bantu  people  of  the  northern  part  of  German  South¬ 
west  Africa.  They  are  tall  and  robust,  with  good  features, 
and  are  industrious  agriculturists  and  skillful  metal 
workers. 


0  va'ri-an  (S-va'n-dn;  115),  a.  Pertaining  to  an  ovary. 
O-va'ri-O-  (o-va'n-o-),  O-va'rl-.  [See  ovary.]  Combining 
forms  denoting  connection  with,  or  relation  to ,  the  ovary. 
O-va'ri-Ot'O-my  (-5t'o-mI),  n.  [ ovario -  -f-  -tomy.]  Surg. 
The  operation  of  removing  one  or  both  of  the  ovaries ; 
oophorectomy.  —  o-va'ri-ot'o  mist  (-mTst),  n. 
o'va-ri'tis  (o'vd-rl'tTs),  n.  [NL. ;  ovario-  -j-  -ilis.]  Med. 
Inflammation  of  the  ovaries. 


O'va-ry  (o'vd-rt),  n.  ;pl.  -ries  (-rtz).  [NL.  ovarium ,  fr.  L. 
ovum  egg.  See  oval.]  1.  Anat.  &  Zool.  The  essential 
female  reproductive  gland  or  organ  ;  the  organ  in  which  the 
eggs  are  produced.  The  corresponding  male  or^an  is  the 
testis.  In  vertebrates  there  are  commonly  a  pair  of  ova¬ 
ries  which  develop  from  an  outgrowth  (the  Genital  ridge) 
of  each  Wolffian  body,  and  are  hence  of  mesoblastic  origin. 
In  birds  only  one  ovary  is  usually  functional.  The  adult 
human  ovaries  are  oval  flattened  organs  about  an  inch  and 
a  half  long  lying  in  the  broad  ligaments  one  on  each  side 
of  the  uterus.  They  are  composed  of  a  fibrous  vascular 
stroma  in  which  are  embedded  the  Graafian  follicles  (con¬ 
taining  the  eggs),  and  are  invested  externally  with  a  con¬ 
densed  layer  of  the  stroma,  the  tunica  albuginea,  and  a  layer 
of  columnar  cells  (the  germinal  epithelium,  which  see)  con¬ 
tinuous  with  the  peritoneum.  The  eggs  are  discharged  by 
the  bursting  of  the  Graafian  follicles  on  the  surface  of  the 
ovary,  the  eggs  passing  out  into  the  body  cavity,  though 
they  are  immediately  received  into  the  mouth  of  the  ovi¬ 
duct  (see  Fallopian  tube).  In  most  teleost  fishes  and 
many  invertebrates  (as  arthropods)  the  ovaries  have  an 
internal  cavity  directly  continuous  with  an  oviduct. 

2.  Bot.  In  angiospermous  plants,  an  enlarged  (usually  the 
basal)  portion  of  the  pistil  or  gynce- 
cium,  containing  ovules.  Morpho¬ 
logically  the  ovary  is  a  closed  sac 
consisting  of  a  single  sporophyll 
or  carpel  (simple,  or  monocarpellary, 
ovary),  or  of  several  carpels  (com¬ 
pound,  or  polycarpellary,  ovary),  the 
ovules  being  borne  on  the  inner 
margins  or  placenta:.  The  separate 
cavities  of  a  compound  ovary  are 
called  loculi  or  cells.  Such  ovaries 
frequently  exhibit  additional  (false)  Three  Types  of  Ovary, 
septa  or  dissepiments.  (See  placen-  in  Vertical  Section.  « 
tation.)  With  respect  to  the  calyx  Three-celled  Ovary  of 
the  ovary  may  be  wholly  free  (su-  St.-John’s-wort  {RyPer- 
perior)  or  more  or  less  coalescent  wum)  with  Axile  I  la- 
(inferior).  See  gyncecium,  carpel.  c|nt®  ;  °  Simple  Ovary 

. _ .  -,v  r t  .#  t  of  May  Apple  ( Potto - 

0  vate  (o  vat),  a.  [L.  ovatus ,  fr.  pfij/llum)  with  Parietal 
ovum  egg.  See  oval.]  1.  Shaped  Placenta  ;  c  One-celled 
like  an  egg  ;  oval.  Ovary  of 

2.  Bot.  Having  the  shape  of  the  Free  Central  Placenta, 
longitudinal  section  of  an  egg,  with  the  broader  end  basal  ; 
—  properly  applied  only  to  surfaces,  the  corresponding 
term  for  solids  being  ovoid. 


outspred.  Outspread.  Ref.  Sp. 
out' spring',  n.  See  out-,  1  b. 
out-spring',  v.  t.  Jr  i.  See  out-,  2. 
out'spurt',  n.  See  out-,  1  b. 
out'spy',  n.  A  scout, 
out  stag'ger,  v.  t.  See  out-,  2  b. 
out'stalr  ,  n.  See  out-,  1  a. 
out'stand  er,  n.  One  who  stands 
or  holds  out,  or  resists. 
out'Btart',  n.  The  start  ;  outset, 
out  start',  v.  t.  1.  To  start 
away  from  ;  escape.  Ohs. 

2.  '1  o  get  or  have  the  start  of. 
out-start'er,  //.  One  who  takes 
or  makes  the  start, 
out-st&r'tle,  i».  t.  See  out-,  2  a. 
out'station,  n.  See  out-,  1  a. 
out  stat'ure,  v.  t.  See  out-,  2  b. 
out-steal',  v.  t.  Jr  i\,  out-steam', 
v.  t.  See  out-,  2  a. 
out'atep',  n.  See  out-,  1  b. 
out-step',  v.  t.  See  out-,  2. 
out'still',  n.  A  licensed  still  out¬ 
side  the  areas  supplied  by  the 
central  distilleries.  India. 

Oxf  E.  D. 

out  stink',  v.  t.,  out-atorm',  v.  t. 

See  out-,  2  b. 

outstourbe,  v.  t.  [out  4-  ME. 
stourhen.  for  destourbcn  (see  dis¬ 
turb).]  To  disturb  greatly.  Obs. 
out-Btrain'.  v.  t.  See  out-,  2. 
out'stray7,  n. ;  also  out'stray/- 
ing.  Aberration.  Ohs. 
out-Btream',  v.  i.  See  out-,  2  a. 
out-streat',  r.  i.  To  exude.  Ohs. 
out-Btrech'.  Outstretch.  Ref.Sp. 
out-Btrecht'.  Outstretched!  Ref. 
Sp.  [out-,  la.  I 

out'street7  (out'streP ),  n .  See  | 
out'stretclP.  n.  See  out-,  1  b. 
out'stretch  er,  u.  That  which 
stretches  out. 

out- stride',  r.  t.  See  out-,  2  b. 
out-strike',  v.  t.  See  out-,  2. 

out-strive',  v.  t.,  out-strut',  v.  t. 
See  out-,  2  b. 


out'auck  en  (out'sQk'^n),  a. 
[out  4-  sucken.]  Scots  Law.  Not 
astricted  to  a  particular  mill  for 
the  grinding  of  corn  ;  —  opposed 
to  i n sue ken. 

out-suf'fer,  r.  t..  out-sulk',  ?\  t 
out-sum',  >\  t.  To  outnumber, 
out-swag'ger,  r.t.  See  out-,  2  b. 
out-3weat  ,  u.  To  work  out 
as  by  sweat.  Ohs. 
out-sweep',  r.  t.  3f  i.  See  out-,  2. 
out-sweet'en,  v.  t .,  out-swim', 
r.t.  See  out-,  2  b.  [wards.  I 
out'take',  n.  A  passage  out-| 
out  take',  v.  t.  To  take  out; 
extract;  withdraw;  deliver; 
exclude  ;  except.  Ohs. 
out-take',  prep.  Except.  Obs. 
out-tak'ing-ly,  adv.  Excep¬ 
tionally.  Ohs. 

out-talk',  v. See  out-,  2  b. 
out-tear',  v.  i.  See  out-,  2  a. 
out-tease',  v.  t.  See  out-,  2  b. 
out'ter.  OUTER, 
outterance.  +  outraxce. 
outterliche.  +  outerly. 
out-term',  v.  t.  To  extermi¬ 
nate.  Ohs. 

out'terms\  n.  pi.  Outward  ap¬ 
pearance  or  relations.  Ohs. 
out-think',  v.  t.  See  out-,  2. 
out-throb',  v.  t.  See  out-.  b. 
out-through',  prep.  5r  a  •'  r. 
Throughout;  right  through. 
Scot. 

out'throw',  n.  See  out-,  1  b. 
out-throw',  r.  t.  See  out-,  2. 
out'thrust  \  a.  Sen.  See  out-,  1  b. 
out-thrust',  v.  t.  See  out-,  a. 
out'thrust  er,  n.  One  who 
thrusts  out. 

out-thun'der,  v.  t.  See  out-,  2. 
out-thwack',  v.  t.  See  out-,  2  b. 
out-tire',  v.  t.  See  out-,  2  a. 
out-toll',  v.  t.,  out-tongue'  (out- 
thng'),  v.  t.,  out-trade',  v.  t. 
See  out-,  2  b. 


outtrage.  +  outrage. 
out-trav'el,  v.  t. . out-trick',  v.t.,  | 
out-trot',  r.  t.,  out-trump',  r.  t. 
See  out-,  2  b.  (sift  out.  Obs.  I  J 
out  try',  v.  t.  To  select;  to  |  j 
out-twine',  v.  t.  To  twist  out  ; 
to  disentangle.  Ohs. 
out-val'ue,  /•.  f.,out-vel'vet,r.f., 
out-ven'om,  r.  t.,  out-vie',  v.  t. 
See  out-,  2  b. 

out-vi'er.  n.  One  that  outvies, 
out-vig'il,  v.  t..  out-vil'lain.' 
out-voice',  t.  See  ou  r-,  2b. 
out'voy  age,  n.  See  out-,  1  b. 
outwagge,  v.  t.  [See  out  :  wag, 
u.]  To  agitate  greatly .  Ohs. 
out-wait',  v.  t.  See  out-,  2  b. 
out-wake',  r.  t.  To  remain 
awake  longer  than. 
out'wale\  n.  [out  4-  wale,  n.] 
A  part  separated  as  refuse  ; 
dregs  ;  an  outcast.  Chiefly  A. 
of  Fnij.  5r  Scot. 
out  walk',  v.  t.  See  out-,  2  b. 
out-walkt'.  Outwalked.  R.  Sp. 
out'wall  .  ?/.  See  out-,  1  a. 
out-wan'der,>'.  i.  See  out-.  2  a. 
out'-ward  .  n.  See  out-,  1  a 
out  ward'.  t.  To  ward  off.  06s.  j 
out'ward-bound'er,  n.  A  ves-  ; 
sel  outward  bound, 
out'ward-ly,  a.  =  outward,  i 
out'ward-mo8t,  a.  See -most. 
out'ward-nesa. /).  See -ness. 
out'wards  (o  u  t'w  frdz).  adv.  j 
[AS.  iitweardes.  See  -wards.] 
See  outward,  adv. 
out-watch',  v.  t.  See  out-,  2. 
out'wax'ing.  rh.  n.  Excrement; 
excrescence.  Ohs. 
out'way'.  n.  Exit:  byway.  Ohs. 
out'-way/,  a.  Out-of-the-way. 
Ohs. 

out-wealth',  r.  t.  See  out-,  2  b. 
out-wea'ry,  r.  t.  To  weary  out  ; 
exhaust.  [See  out-,  2  a.  I 

out-weave',  v.t., out-weed',  v.t. |  I 


out-weep',  v.  t.  See  out-,  2. 
out-well',  v.  t.  tf  i.  See  out-,  2  a. 
out-wend',  r.  i.  To  go  out  Obs. 
out  went',  pret.  of  outgo. 
out-whirl',  /•.  ?.,  out- whore',  v.t. 
See  out-,  2  b. 

out' wick'',  n.  Curling.  A  carom. 
—  r.  i.  ( pron.  ou  t'w  Ik')  To 
make  a  carom  shot, 
out-win',  v.  t.  8f  i.  To  get  out  ; 
to  win  a  way  out  of.  Obs. 
out'-wind'  (out' wind'),  7i.  A 
wind  from  the  sea.  Ohs. 
out-wind'  (out-wind'),  v.  ?.  Jr  t. 
To  become  unwound  ;  to  extri¬ 
cate  by  winding  ;  unloose.  Ohs. 
out'win  dow,  n.  See  out-,  1  b. 
out'wing',  n.  An  outer  wing, 
as  of  an  army.  Obs. 
out'wit',  it.  '  Faculty  of  getting 
wisdom  by  observation  and  expe¬ 
rience:  —  opposed  to  imeit.  Ohs. 
out'with  (o  u  t'w  1 1  h'),  prep, 
[out,  adv.  -f  with,  prep.J  1.  Out¬ 
side  of  ;  out  of  ;  out  from.  Ohs. 
or  Scot. 

2.  Beyond.  Obs. 
out'with',  adv.  Out;  out¬ 
wardly.  Obs.  or  Scot.  [wits  I 
out-wit'ter,  n.  One  who  out-| 
out-woe',  r.  out-wom'an.  v.  t. 
See  out-.  2  b 

out'wood',  ii.  See  out-,  1  a. 
out-worn',  jiret.  Jr  />.  j>.  of  out¬ 
wear.  [r.t.  See  out-,  2  b.  I 
out-worth',  r.  t.,  out-wran'gle.  | 
out-wrench',  v.  t.  See  out-,  2  a. 
out- wrest',  v.t.  To  extort  ;  to 
draw  from  or  forth  by  violence, 
out  wres'tle.  r.  t.  See  out-,  2  b. 
out-wring',  /•.  t.  See  out-,  2  a. 
out- wrought',  pret.  Jr  p.  p.  of 

OUTWORK. 

out-wry',  r.  t.  [out-  4-  icry  to 
cover.)  To  discover.  Ohs. 
out 'yard  ,  n.  See  out-,  1  a. 
out-yell',  v.  t.  Jr  i.  See  out-,  2. 


out-yet',  v.  t.  [AS.  gdotan  to 
pour.]  To  pour  out ;  shed.  Ohs. 
ouu-,  ouv-,  ouw  For  various 
words  in  ouu-,  ouv-,  or  ouw-,  see 
the  forms  in  ouv-,  ov-.  ow-. 
ou-va'ro-vite  (oo-v  ii'r  6-v  T  t ). 
Var.  of  uvarovite.  See  gar¬ 
net,  1. 

||  ou  vert'  (oo'var'),  fem.  ou - 
verte'  (do'vart').  a.  [F.]  Open; 
overt  :  unconcealed. 

Ou  vi-ran'dra  (do'vl-rfln'dm), 
ii.  [NL.,  fr.  Malagasy.]  See 
Apoxoc eton.  [A  work. I 

fou  vrage'  (<5o/vrazh '),  n.  [F.]| 
ou'vrage'  de  longue  ha  - 
eine'  (dS  ldN'-ga'lCn').  [F.] 
Lit.,  a  work  of  long  brcatli  ;  a 
work  which  lasts  or  is  long  ; 
a  work  of  time. 

||  ou'vri-er'  (-vrP-a').  n.  [F.]  A 
working  man;  a  male  operative. 
||  ou'vri-fcre'  (-ar'),  ii.  [F.]  A 
working  woman  ;  a  female  op¬ 
erative. 

ouwer.  +  your.  [ooze.  I 

ouze.  Obs.  or  Scot.  var.  of| 
0.  V.  Ahbr.  Oil  of  vitriol, 
o'va  (5'vd),  7i.,  )d.  of  ovum. 
o'val,  v.  t.  tf  i .  To  make,  or  be¬ 
come,  oval.  Rare. 
o'val.  a.  Jr  7i.  [L.  oralis.]  Des¬ 
ignating  a  crown  {oval is  corona) 
granted  at  an  ovation.  Ohs. 
o'val-ish.  a.  =  ovalescent. 
o^val-i-za'tion  (-Y-za'shi/n  ;  -I- 
za'-),  n.  A  making,  becoming, 
or  condition,  of  being,  oval.  R. 
o'val-ly,  adv.  of  oval.  See-LY. 
o'val-ness,  71.  See -ness. 
o'val-oid,  a.  [oval  4-  -oid.] 
Oval-shaped  ;  like  an  oval. 

0  vam'bo  (0-vam'b5).  Var.  of 
Ovampo. 

o'vant,  a.  [L.  ovans  trium¬ 
phant,  p.  pr.  of  ovare  to  exult.] 
Exultant ;  triumphing.  Ohs. 


ovar-,  o-va'ri-  (6-va'rY-).  See 

OVARIO-. 

o  var-ad'en  (5'var-Sd'gn  ;  5'- 
vd-ra-d6n'),  7i.  [ovary  4-  Gr. 
aSrpi  gland.l  Med.  A  thera¬ 
peutic  powder  prepared  from 
animal  ovaries,  used  in  amenor¬ 
rhea,  chlorosis,  and  hysteria, 
o-va'ri-al  (8-va'rY-ai),  a.  Ova¬ 
rian.  Rare. 

o-v  a'r  i-al'g  i-a  (-Hl'jY-d),  7i. 

[NL.  ;  ovario-  4-  -algia.)  Med 
Ovarian  neuralgia ;  oophoral¬ 
gia.  —  o-va'ri-al'gic  (-ilk),  a. 
o-va  ri-ec'to  my  (-Ck'w-mT),  n. 
[ovario-  4-  -ectomy.]  Surg. 
Ovariotomy  ;  oophorectomy, 
o-va'ri-o  cele',  ti.  (o7?a)-io-  -f 
-cele.)  Med.  Hernia  of  an  ovary, 
o-va  ri  o-cen-te'sis.  n.  [NL.  ; 
ovario-  4-  centesis.]  Surg.  Punc¬ 
ture  of  an  ovarian  tumor, 
o  va  ri-o-cy-e'sis,  n.  [NL.  ; 
orario-  4-  cyesis.)  Med.  Extra- 
uterine  pregnancy  in  the  ovary 
o-va'rl-ole(6-va'rY-5l),«.  [Dim. 
of  ova ry .  ]  Zoiil.  One  of  the 
tubes  of  which  the  ovaries  of 
most  insects  are  composed, 
o  va'ri-ous  (-ms),  «.  Of  or  pert, 
to  eggs -.  as,  ovariovs  food.  R- 
o'va-rism  (6'vd-rYz’m),  w.  (Cf- 
F.  ovarisme.]  Zool.  =  OV1SM. 
Ohs.  —  o'va-rist  (-rYst),  n.  Obs. 
o-va'ri-um  (6-va'rY-tIin),  n. ;  L ■ 
pi.  -ria  (-a).  (NL.]  An  ovary, 
o'va-ry.  a.  [Cf.  L.  ovalis.]  Pert, 
to  an  ovation.  Obs.  [ovate. I 
o'vate  (o'vat),  r.  t.  To  renderl 
ov'ate  (rtv'at),  77.  [Coined  fr- 
Gr.  ovareiy,  pi.  (Strabo  IV.  ir. 
4),  fr.  an  Old  Celtic  word,  and 
incorrectly  used  to  translate  W. 
ofydd.]  An  eisteddfod  gradu¬ 
ate  of  the  third  order  ;  —  arti¬ 
ficially  coordinated  with  th« 


ale,  senate,  c&re,  ?im,  Account,  arm,  ask,  sofd  ;  eve,  ^vent,  find,  reefint,  maker;  Ice,  Ill;  old,  6bey,  orb,  ddd,  s5ft,  connect ; 

II  Foreign  Word.  t  Obsolete  'V  ariant  of.  4-  combined  with.  =  equals. 


use,  unite,  urn,  up,  circt/s,  menu ; 


OVATE-ACUMINATE 
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O'vate-a  cu'ml  nate,  a.  Bot.  Ovate,  but  narrowed  at  the 

end  into  a  slender  point. 

O'vate-lan'ce  o  late,  a.  Bot.  Having  a  form  in¬ 
termediate  between  ovate  and  lanceolate, 
o'vate-ob'long,  a.  Bot.  Oblong,  with  one  end 
narrower  than  the  other. 

0  va'tion  (fc-va'shttn),  n.  [L.  ovatio ,  fr.  ovare  to 
exult,  rejoice,  triumph  in  an  ovation  :  cf.  F.  ova- 
Hon.]  1.  Rom.  Antiq.  A  lesser  kind  of  triumph 
allowed  to  a  commander  for  an  easy,  bloodless 
victory,  a  victory  over  slaves,  or  the  like  Ovate-acumi- 

2.  Exultation.  Obs.  nate  Leaf. 

3.  Enthusiastic  popular  homage,  or  a  public  expression 
of  it ;  an  enthusiastic  popular  reception  or  tribute. 

O-va'tO-  (o-va'to-).  Combining  form  for  ovate. 
ov'en  (ttv'*n),  n.  [AS.  ofen ,  ofn;  akin  to  D.  oven,  OHG. 
of  an,  ovan,Q.  ofen,  Icel.  ofn ,  Dan.  ovn,  Sw.  ugn,  Goth. 
auhns,  Gr.  invos,  Skr.  ukha  pot.]  1.  A  furnace.  Obs. 

2.  A  chamber  of  brick  or  stonework,  used  for  baking, 
heating,  or  drying  ;  hence,  any  structure,  whether  fixed  or 
portable,  which  may  be  heated  for  baking,  drying,  etc.  ; 
esp.,  now,  a  chamber  in  a  stove,  used  for  baking  or  roasting. 

ov'en,  V.  t. ;  ov'ENED  (-’lid) ;  ov'en-ing  (-’n-Tng).  1.  To 

bake  in  an  oven.  Obs.  or  Dial. 

2-  To  inclose  as  in  an  oven. 

ov'en  bird  (-bfird'),  n.  1.  Any  of  certain  South  Ameri¬ 
can  passerine  birds  of  the  genus  Furnarius  and  family 
Furnariidae,  sometimes  classed  with  the  Dendrocolaptidje. 
Many,  as  F.rufus ,  the  baker  bird  of  Argentina,  build  large 
dome-shaped  nests  of  mud  in  trees,  or  on  rocks,  fences,  or 
houses.  The  nest  h^s  an  inner  chamber  with  a  devious 
ssageway  from  the  entrance. 

An  American  warbler  ( Seiurus  aurocapillus)  having 
olivaceous  upper  parts,  with  a  yellowish  brown  crown 
bordered  by  black,  and  white  under  parts  streaked  with 
black.  Its  dome-shaped  nest  of  grass  and  leaves  is  placed 

on  the  ground. 

3.  a  The  willow  warbler.  Local ,  Eng.  b  The  long¬ 
tailed  titmouse.  Local ,  Eng. 

(/vet  (o'ver),  prep.  [AS.  ofer ,  prep.  &  adv.,  akin  to  D. 
over,  G.  iiber ,  OHG.  uber ,  ubar ,  prep.,  ubiri ,  adv.,  Dan. 
over ,  Sw.  ofver ,  Icel.  yfir,  Goth,  ufar ,  L.  super,  Gr  vjrep, 
Skr.  upari  ;  also  to  AS.  ufan  above,  from  above.  Cf .  above, 
EAVES,  HYPER-,  ORLOP,  SUPER-,  SOVEREIGN,  UP.]  1.  Above, 
or  higher  than,  in  place  or  position,  often  with  the  idea 
of  covering  ;  —  opposed  to  under ;  as,  clouds  are  over  our 
heads  ;  the  smoke  rises  over  the  city  ;  over  head  and  ears 
in  debt.  Also  with  the  idea  of  being  occupied  with  ;  as, 
they  made  merry  over  their  cups. 

The  mercy  seat  that  is  over  the  testimony.  Ex.  xxx.  6 

2.  Above  ;  —  implying  superiority  as  to  authority,  power, 
dignity,  value,  preference,  etc.  ;  as,  to  have  an  advantage 
over  one  ;  to  triumph  over  difficulties.  It  often  implies 
government,  responsibility,  etc. 

I  will  make  thee  ruler  over  many  things.  Malt.  xxx.  23. 
Dost  thou  not  watch  oner  my  sin  '(  Job  xiv.  16. 

3.  Above  or  beyond  in  amount  or  degree  ;  more  than  ;  as, 

it  cost  over  five  dollars.  44  Over  all  this.”  Chaucer. 

(£3^  Over  in  this  sense  may  often  be  regarded  either  as 
preposition  or  adverb  (cf.,  it  cost  nearly  five  dollars), 
according  as  it  is  felt  to  govern  a  noun  or  to  qualify  an 
adjective  or  verb. 

4  Upon  the  surface  of  ;  upon  ;  —  often  with  the  idea  of 
covering  the  whole  surface  of ;  hither  and  thither  upon  ; 
throughout ;  as,  to  wander  over  the  earth  ;  to  walk  over  a 

field. 

5.  Throughout  or  during  the  time  of ;  from  beginning  to 
end  of  ;  as,  to  keep  anything  over  night.  Formerly  also, 
specif.,  on  or  during  the  preceding  (evening  or  night)  ;  — 
now  only  in  over  night.  See  overnight. 

6.  Further  than  ;  besides  ;  —  now  generally  Obs.,  except  in 
over  and  above  (which  see). 

7.  Across  ;  from  side  to  side  of  ;  —  implying  a  passing  or 
moving,  either  above  the  substance  or  thing,  or  on  the 
surface  of  it ;  as,  a  dog  leaps  over  a  stream  or  a  table. 

Certain  lakes  .  .  .  poison  birds  which  fly  over  them.  Bacon. 

8.  Contrary  to.  Obs.  Wyclijf'e. 

9.  Beyond  or  after  (in  time).  Obs.  or  Dial. 

In  the  sense  of  throughout,  whether  of  space  or  time, 
over  often  follows  its  nouns,  and  may  be  construed  as  an 
adverb  ;  as  in,  he  searched  the  country  over. 

Over,  in  poetry,  is  often  contracted  into  o'er. 

Syn.  —  See  above. 

over  all.  a  Everywhere.  Obs.  Chaucer,  b  Her.  Placed 
upon  other  charges,  etc. ;  — said  of  a  charge,  ordinary,  or 
escutcheon.  Cf.  ej*  surtout.  c  Naut.  From  the  extreme 
forward  point  to  the  extreme  after  point  of  the  deck,  in¬ 
cluding  overhangs ;  — said  of  the  length  of  a  vessel,  d 
From  one  extreme  point  to  another  pf  anything,  including 
any  projections ;  —  said  of  a  dimension.  —  o.  and  above.  See 
under  over,  adv.  (below).  — o.  (one’s)  signature,  name,  etc., 
having  one’s  signature,  etc.,  subscribed  to  the  writing;  — 
a  substitute  for  the  idiomatic  English  form,  under  his  sig- 
nature  (name,  hand  and  seat,  etc.),  the  reference  in  the 
latter  form  being  to  the  authority  under  which  the  writing 
is  made,  executed,  or  published,  and  not  to  the  place  of  the 
autograph,  etc.— o.  the  side,  Naut.,  from  outside  a  vessel  on 
to  the  deck,  as  in  arriving  on  board,  or  from  the  deck  to 
outside  the  vessel,  as  in  leaving. 

O'ver  (o'ver),  adv.  1.  To  the  other  side  ;  from  one  side  to 


another  across  a  space  or  barrier  ;  as,  to  sail  over  to  Eng¬ 
land  ;  to  hand  over  the  money  ;  to  go  over  to  the  enemy. 
“  We  will  pass  over  to  Gibeah.”  Judges  xix.  12.  Also, 
at,  or  on,  the  opposite  side  ;  as,  the  ferryboat  is  over. 

2.  Specif.  :  a  From  inside  to  outside  across  the  brim. 
Good  measure,  pressed  down  .  .  .  and  running  over.  Luke  vi.38. 
b  Beyond  or  away  from  the  perpendicular  ;  as,  to  fall  over. 
C  So  as  to  face  oppositely ;  in  a  manner  to  bring  the  under 
side  to  or  towards  the  top  ;  as,  to  turn  (one’s  self)  over  ;  to 
roll  a  stone  over ;  to  turn  over  the  leaves,  d  From  side  to 
side  ;  across  ;  —  in  expressions  of  measurement ;  as,  a  tree 
one  foot  over,  i.  e.,  in  diameter. 

3.  Above  ;  as,  the  balloon  was  directly  over.  In  this  use 
over  may  often  be  regarded  as  the  preposition  with  its 
governed  noun  understood. 

4  Beyond  or  above  a  certain  quantity  or  limit ;  as,  a  few 
leftover;  hence,  in  excess.  “ So  over  violent.”  Dryden. 

He  that  gathered  much  had  nothing  over.  Ex.  xvi.  18. 
5.  From  beginning  to  end  ;  throughout  the  course,  ex¬ 
tent,  or  expanse  of  anything ;  as,  to  look  over  accounts,  or 
a  stock  of  good 8 ;  a  dress  covered  over  with  jewels. 

6  At  an  end;  beyond  the  limit  of  continuance;  com¬ 
pleted;  finished.  “  Their  distress  was  over."  Macaulay. 

7  Again  ;  — denoting  repetition;  as,  to  do  the  work  over. 
over  again,  once  more;  with  repetition ;  afresh;  anew.— 
o  against,  opposite ;  in  front.  —  o.  and  above,  an  emphatic 
phrase  for  over  in  certain  senses:  a  Prepositional fy  :  (1) 
Superior  in  rank  or  position  to ;  above.  Rare.  (2)  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  ;  besides.  (3)  More  than,  b  Adverbially  :  (1)  Besides ; 
in  addition.  “  He  .  .  .  gained,  over  and  above,  the  good  will 
of  all  people.”  L' Estrange.  (2)  Overmuch  ;  too  ;  as,  not 
over  and  above  well,  c  Adjecliveiy  .-  Overmuch  ;  excessive. 
Rare.  —  o.  and  over,  repeatedly  ;  again  and  again. 

O'ver  (o'ver),  a.  [Cf.  AS.  uferra,  compar.  See  above,  over, 
prep.  &  arfr.]  Upper  ;  covering  ;  higher  ;  superior  ;  also, 
excessive  ;  surplus  ;  —  now  chiefly  used  in  composition  ; 
as,  oumshoes,  orcrcoat,  overgarment,  overlord,  overwork, 
ore/  haste.  See  over-,  prefix.  —  over  burden.  See  2d  bur¬ 
den,  8.  —  o.  in  the  knees.  Far.,  knee-sprung. 

O'ver,  n.  1.  Something  excessive  ;  an  excess.  Rare. 

2.  That  which  goes  or  is  over.  Chiefly  Cant. 

3.  Cricket,  a  The  series  of  balls  (usually  six)  bowled  from 
each  wicket  alternately,  b  The  play  that  results. 

4.  A  thing  made  or  given  in  addition  to  a  set  number ;  as, 
the  overs,  or  extra  impressions,  of  a  printed  job. 

O'ver  (o'ver),  v.  1.  ;  o'vered  (-verd) ;  o'ver-ing.  [From 
over,  adv.]  1.  To  raise  (in  amount).  Obs. 

2.  To  leap  over  or  to  go  over. 

3.  To  overcome.  Scot. 

4.  To  recover  from.  Dial.  Eng. 

5.  To  be  over  with  ;  as,  the  harvest  is  overed.  Dial.  Eng. 
O'ver-  (o'v  er- ;  sec  note  below).  A  combining  form  used  in 

the  chief  senses  of  the  adverb  and  the  preposition  and  in 
certain  complex  senses  apparently  formed  either  by  com¬ 
position  of  the  simpler  senses  or  analogically  with  respect 
to  them.  The  principal  meanings  (4  c  being  far  the  most 
common,  formations  with  this  sense  being  indefinitely  nu¬ 
merous)  are:  1.  Above;  specif.:  a  Situated,  extending, 
or  moving  above  ;  as,  the  overarching  sky  ;  the  overworld, 
b  Operating,  directed,  or  coming,  from  above ;  down  to¬ 
ward  or  upon,  from  above ;  as,  an  overbending  tree ;  to 
overlook  a  valley,  c  On  the  outside  or  surface  ;  covering 
or  traversing  the  surface ;  as,  an  overclouded  sky ;  over¬ 
grown  with  brush  ;  overrun  by  invaders ;  an  overcoat,  d 
Above,  or  acting  above,  in  degree,  quality,  station,  or 
function;  as,  musical  oiwtones;  an  overlord  ;  to  over¬ 
office,  that  is,  “hold  or  exercise  office  over.”  e  Above, 
or  reaching  above,  the  top,  or  beyond  the  normal  bound  or 
capacity  ;  as,  an  overflowing  cup. 

2.  Across  ;  specif.:  a  From  limit  to  limit  or  from  extrem¬ 
ity  to  extrein  ity  ;  as,  to  oirrfestoon.  b  Through  the  extent; 
through  or  throughout ;  to  the  end  ;  as,  to  overnaine  the 
exploits  of  a  hero,  c  Beyond  ;  on  the  other  side  of  ;  as, 
he  is  oversea,  d  Across  the  border  or  bound  ;  from  one 
side  to  the  other  ;  as,  to  overbribe,  that  is,  “  bribe  over.” 

3.  Hence  :  a  Across  and  above  or  across  above ;  either, 
across  upon  the  surface  ;  as,  overglide  ;  or,  across  at  a 
height  or  overhead  ;  as,  overleap.  b  Across,  or  through, 
and  more  ;  through  and  beyond  ;  as,  to  overstay. 

4.  Above  or  beyond  in  degree ;  specif.:  a  More  than;  to 
a  degree  beyond  or  in  excess;  as,  overbalance  ;  overtime; 
hence,  so  as  to  exceed  or  surpass ;  as,  to  overbid  ;  to  overplot ; 
also  (probably  with  some  reference  to  1  b),  so  as  to  defeat 
or  get  the  better,  as  by  descending  upon,  forcing  down, 
outdoing,  etc. ;  as,  to  overbear,  overthrow,  overawe,  b  To 
a  great  or  surpassing  degree  ;  abundantly  or  surpassingly  ; 
as,  overglorious.  c  To  an  excessive  degree ;  excessive  or 
to  excess ;  too;  too  much;  as,  to  overdo;  overheat. 

5.  Again  ;  in  repetition  ;  as,  oversay,  that  is,  44  say  over.” 
RgiP"  The  accentuation  in  compounds  of  over-,  esp.  the  ad¬ 
jectives,  often  varies  with  the  sense  and  the  position  of  the 
word.  In  many  cases  where  even  accent  (—' — ')  is  indi¬ 
cated,  as  in  ofver-greedfy ,  either  stress  may  be  somewhat 
subordinated  according  to  the  construction  or  emphasis; 
as,  an  o'ver-greed'y  boy  ;  the  boy  is  orver-greedry,  or  o'ver- 
greed'y.  Corresponding  adverbs,  and  nouns  in  -ness,  usu¬ 
ally  have  slightly  heavier  accent  on  the  second  element, 
as  o'ver-greedC-ly ,  o'ver-cau'tious-ness.  See  Guide,  §  87. 


O'ver-a  bound'  (o'ver-a-bound'),  v.  i.  1.  To  be  exceed¬ 
ingly  pleuty  or  superabundant.  Pope, 

2.  To  be  too  abundant ;  to  abound  too  much, 
o  ver-act'  (-ikt'),  V.  t.  1.  To  act  or  perform  to  excess,  as 
a  part ;  to  exaggerate  in  acting. 

2.  To  outdo  in  acting  ;  also,  to  act  over.  Obs, 

3.  To  act  upon,  or  influence,  unduly.  Obs. 

4.  To  act  beyond  the  limits  of.  Rare. 

O  ver  act',  v.  t.  To  act  more  than  is  necessary;  to  go  to 
excess  in  action  ;  to  overact  a  part.  B.  Jonson. 

O'ver-alF,  a.  Including  everything;  taking  everything 
into  account ;  as,  over -all  length  ;  over-all  efficiency, 
o'ver  all'  (o'ver-61'),  n.  All  outer  garment,  esp.  one  for 
rough  wear  or  for  wear  in  bad  weather.  Cf.  overalls. 
O'ver-alls7  (-biz'),  n.  pi.  1.  A  kind  of  loose  trousers  worn 
over  others  as  a  protection  from  soiling,  wear,  or  weather. 
2.  Waterproof  leggings.  R.  D.  Blackmore. 

o  ver  arch'  (-arch'),  v.  /.  &  i.  To  make  or  place  an  arch 
over ;  to  arch  over. 

O'ver-arnT,  a.  Cricket,  etc.  Done  (as  bowling  or  pitch¬ 
ing)  with  the  arm  raised  above  the  shoulder, 
o  ver-awe' (o'ver-6'),  v.  t.  ;  o'ver-a  wed'  (-6d') ;  o'ver-aw'- 
ing  (-b'Tng).  To  subjugate  or  restrain  by  awe  or  fear, 
o  ver  bal'ance  (-bXl'ans),  v.  t.  1.  To  exceed  equality  with ; 
to  outweigh. 

2.  To  cause  to  lose  balance  or  equilibrium. 

O  ver-bal'ance,  v.  i.  To  prevail  by  dint  of  greater  weight 
or  power. 

o  ver-bal'ance,  n.  1.  Excess  of  weight  or  value;  a  thing 
more  than  an  equivalent ;  as,  an  overbalance  of  exports. 

2.  That  which  overbalances  something. 

3.  A  state  of  ill  balance,  due  to  exaggeration  or  ill-appor¬ 
tioned  emphasis. 

Who  is  fittest  to  stand  up  and  .  .  .  correct  its  overbalance  into 
religion  ?  J.  Martineau. 

O'ver  bank7  (o'ver-bftrjk7),  a.  Ordnance.  Firing,  or  per¬ 
mitting  firing,  over  a  parapet ;  —  applied  to  gun  carriages, 
gunfire,  etc.  Rare,  Eng. 

o  ver  bank'  (-bXqk'),  v.  i.  Horol.  To  work  beyond  its 
proper  limits  because  of  excessive  vibration  of  the  balance; 
—  said  of  an  escapement,  or  of  the  watch  containing  it. 
o  ver-bear'  (-bSr'),  v.  t. ;  pret.  o'ver-bore'  (-bor' ;  201) ;  p. 
p.  o7ver- borne'  (-born' ;  201) ;  p.  pr.  d*  vb.  n.  o'ver-bear'- 
ing.  1.  To  bear  or  carry  over  ;  to  bear  or  put  away.  Obs. 

2.  To  bear  down  or  carry  down,  as  by  excess  of  weight, 
power,  force,  etc. ;  to  overcome  ;  suppress. 

The  point  of  reputation,  when  the  news  first  came  of  the  battle 
lost,  did  overbt ar  the  reason  of  war.  Baron 

3.  To  domineer  over  ;  to  overcome  by  insolence. 

4.  Naut.  Of  a  vessel,  to  be  able,  on  account  of  greater  sta¬ 
bility,  to  carry  more  sail  in  a  fresh  or  heavy  breeze,  and  so 
to  have  more  propelling  power,  than  (another  vessel). 

O'ver-bear',  v.  i.  To  bear  fruit  or  offspring  to  excess  ;  to 
be  too  prolific 

o'ver-bear'ance  (-bfir'ans),  n.  1.  Act  of  overbearing  or 
outweighing. 

2.  Overbearing  or  domineering  action  or  behavior. 
OVer-bear 'ing,  fl.  1.  Overpowering;  subduing. 

2.  Aggressively  haughty ;  arrogant;  domineering;  tyran¬ 
nical  ;  dictatorial  ;  insolent. 

O'ver  bend'  (o'ver-bgnd'),  v.  t.  1.  To  bend  to  excess. 

2.  To  bend  (something)  over  ;  also,  to  bend  or  lean  over 
(something). 

o  ver-bend',  v.  i.  To  bend  over. 

O'ver-bld'  (-btd'),  v.  t.  d  i.  ;  pret.  o'ver-bade'  (-b8d'),  o'- 
ver-bid';  p.p.  o'ver-bid'den  (-bTd'’n),  o'ver-bid';  p.  pr. 
d*  vb.  n.  o'ver-bid'ding.  To  bid  or  offer  beyond,  or  in  ex¬ 
cess  of  ;  to  bid  more  than  the  value  of  ;  to  outbid, 
o  ver-blow'  (-bio'),  v.  t.  ;  pret.  o'ver-blew'  (-blob') ;  p.  p. 
o'ver-blown'  (-blon') ;  p.  pr.  dr  vb.  n.  o'ver-blow'ing. 

1.  To  blow  away  ;  to  dissipate  by  wind,  or  as  by  wind. 

When  this  cloud  of  sorrow ’s  overblown.  Waller. 

2.  To  blow  over  or  down  ;  to  overthrow  by  blowing. 

3.  To  cover,  as  with  snow,  by  blowing  or  being  blown. 

4.  Steel  Manuf.  To  continue  to  blow*  (molten  iron)  after 
the  carbon  has  been  removed. 

O7 ver-blow',  v.  i.  1.  To  blow  over  or  pass  away  ;  to  abate 
or  be  subdued. 

2.  Music.  To  force  so  much  wind  into  a  pipe  or  tube  that 
it  produces  an  overtone  instead  of  its  fundamental  tone. 

3.  Naut.  Of  the  wind,  to  blow  too  hard  to  allow  light  sails, 
esp.  topsails,  to  be  carried.  Obs.  or  R. 

O'ver-blown7  (o'ver-blon7;  o'ver-blon' ;  see  over-),  p.  a.  of 
overblow.  Blown  over  ;  subjected  to  overblowing. 
O'ver-blown7,  a.  Covered  with  blowings  of  insects. 
o'ver-blown7,  a.  Blown  or  blossomed  to  excess. 

The  sweet  sad  flower  of  song  was  overblown.  J.  A.  Symonds. 
o'ver  board7  (o'ver-bord7 ;  201),  adv.  [AS.  ofer  bord.] 

1.  a  Over  the  side  of  a  ship;  hence,  from  on  board  of  a 
ship  into  the  water  or  in  the  water ;  as,  to  fall  overboard  ; 
a  man  overboard,  b  Outside  of  a  ship  ;  outboard.  Rare. 

2.  Aboveboard.  Rare. 

o  ver  boil'  (-boil'),  v.  i.  To  boil  over  or  unduly.  Byron. 
o  ver  boil',  v.  t.  To  cause  to  boil  over  or  too  much. 
o'ver-bold7  (o'ver-bold7  ;  see  over-),  a.  Too  bold ;  impu¬ 
dent.  —  o  ver-bold'ly,  adv.  —  o'ver  bold'ness,  n. 


order  of  seers  or  prophets  of 
druulism.  See  druid,  1;  cf.  eu- 
h ages.  Oxf.  E.  D. 

o'vate-cyl  in-dra'ceous  (o'- 
vat-),  a.  Having  a  form  inter¬ 
mediate  between  ovate  and  cyl- 
indraceous.  [G6s.  if  /f.| 

o-vat'ed  (<*-vat'Sd),  a.  Ovate.  | 
o'vate-del'toid,  a.  Bot.  Trian¬ 
gularly  ovate, 
o'vate  ly.  adv.  of  ovate. 
o'vate  or-bic'u-lar.  a.  Bot. 
Ovate,  but  more  or  less  rounded, 
o'vate-ro-tund'ate.  a.  Roundly 
ovate. 

o'vate-Bu'bu-late,  n.  Ovate 
with  n  subulate  tip. 
o-va'tion  (fi-va'sn?7n),  n.  [L. 
ovum  egg.]  Act  of  laying  eggs. 
o7va'tion,  v.  t.  To  give  an  ova¬ 
tion  to,  or  receive  with  an  ova¬ 
tion.  Collog. 

o-va'tion  al(-al),  a.  Of  or  pert, 
to  an  ovation .  [t  i  on  a  l.  I 

o-va'tion  a-rv  (-it-rT),  a.  =ova-  | 

o  va'to-a-cu 'mi-nate,  a.  = 
OVATE-ACUMINATE, 
o-va'to-cyl'in-dra'ceoufl.  a.  = 

OV  ATE-CYI.I  N  DR  A  CEO  US. 

o-va'to-el  lip-soi'dal,  a.  Bot. 


3r  Zdol.  Ovoid,  but  nearly  ellip¬ 
soid.  [oblong.  I 

o-va'to^ob'long.  a.  =  ovate- | 
o-va'tor  (O-va'tdr),  w.  [See  ova¬ 
tion.]  a.  Rom.  Antiq.  One  who 
receives  an  ovation,  b  One  who 
takes  part  in  an  ovation  Colloq. 
o-va'to-ro-tund'ate,  a.  = 

O  V  A T  E-R OT U  N  l» AT  E .  [3. 1 

IJovetov),  n.  [F.J  Arch.  =  OVUM,| 
ovelete.  oflete. 
o'vel-ty.  +  owelty. 
oveme8t,o.  [AS.  »//e/N<\sf,8iiperl. 
fr.  the  adv.  ufan  from  above, 
above  ;  cf.  the  compar.  ufera, 
uferra,  upper.  Cf.  above, 
over.]  Uppermost.  Obs. 
oven  builder.  The  long-tailed 
titmouse.  Local,  Ena. 
o-ven'chy-ma  (o-v6r)'kT-md)^n. 
[NL.  ;  L.  ovum  egg  -4-  Gr.  ey- 
\vpa  infusion.)  Bot.  Oval  cel¬ 
lular  tissue.  Obs.  or  R. 
ovenon,  prep.  [AS  vfenan; 
iifi m  from  above  4-  an  on.] 
Down  upon.  Obs. 
ov'en  peel',  n.  A  baker’s  peel. 
ov'en’B-nest'  (fiv'*nz-).  n.  The 
long-tailed  titmouse.  Eng. 


ov'en-stone'.  w.  A  stone  used 

to  close  the  mouth  of  an  oven  ; 
also,  stone  for  making  ovens, 
oven  tit-  The  willow  warbler. 
Local,  Eng. 

ov'en-wood7,  n.  Brushwood, 
o  ver  a-bil'i-ty.  n.  See  over-, 
•I  c. 

o'ver-a-bound',  v.  t.  To  surpass 
in  abundance  :  also,  to  abound 
throughout.  Rare. 
o  ver-ab-8te'mi-0U8.  a.,  o'ver-a- 
bun 'dance."-,  o  ver-a  bun'dant, 
a.,  o  ver-a  bun'dant-ly,  adv., 
o  ver-a-tuse'.  r.  r..  o  ver-ae'eu- 
ra-cy.  n.,  o  ver-ac'tion.  w.t 
o  ver  ac'tive.  a.,  o  ver-ac'tive- 
ness.  o  ver-ac  tiv'i-ty,  /?.,  o'ver- 
a-cute'.  a-,  o  ver  ad  vance',  ?/., 
o'ver  ad-vice',  a.  See  over-,  4  c. 
o  ver  af  fect',  v.  t.  To  affect  or 
influence  unduly.  Rare. 
o'ver-af-fect',  i\  t.  To  affect  or 
care  for  unduly.  Rare. 
o  ver-af'fir  ma'tion,  n.,  o'ver- 
af-flirt',  v.  t.  See  over-.  4  c. 
o'ver-age'.  o'ver-aged'  (o'v?r- 
ajd'  :  6'vPr-S'jBd;  -ajd'  :  see 
over-.  AGED),  a.  See  over-.  2  c. 
o'ver  age,  n.  [OF.  orrage,  F. 


ouvrage."]  Workmanship; 

work  ;  a  piece  of  work.  Obs. 
o'ver-a g'i  tate  (o  ver-ftj'T-tat), 
r.  t.,  o  ver-ag'o-nize,  v.  t.  See 
over-.  4  c. 
o  ver  all',  adv.  [AS.  ofer  eafl. 
See  all.]  F.verv where;  through 
out;  also,  beyond  all;  especially 
Obs.  (where.  Obs.  Scot.  I 

o  ver-all' where',  adv.  Every- 1 
o'ver-am'bling,  a.  See  over-, 

;  4  a. 

o  ver-ane',  a.  [orer,  prep.  4- 
[  ane,  var.  of  one.]  In  common  ; 

,  together.  Obs. 

I  o  ver-an'no-tate,  v.  t.,  o'ver- 
!  anx-i'e-tv  (-IL  n  g-z  I'f-tT),  w., 

;  o'ver-anx'lous  (-ttijk'shus  ;  see 
j  over).  «.,  o  ver-anx'ious-ly, 
adv.,  o'ver-ap  pre  hen'sive.  a., 

!  o'ver-apt'.  a.  See  over-,  4  c. 
0'ver-arch',  n.  See  over-,  1  a. 

'  o'ver-ar'gue,''.  t.  See  over-. 4c. 
j  o'ver- At  Has,  v.  f.  [over  4-  Atlas, 
v.j  To  overtask.  Obs. 
j  o'ver-at  tach'ment,  n.  See 
over-,  4  c. 
o'ver-aw'.  Overawe.  Ref.  Sp. 
o  ver-awd'.  Overawed.  Ref.  Sp. 
o  ver-aw'ful,  a.  See  over-,  4  c. 


o  ver-awn',  v.  o  ver-awn'ing, 

n.  See  over-,  la. 
o  ver  bake',  v.  t.,  o'ver-bal'- 
last.  r.  t.  See  OVER-,  4  c. 
o  ver-band'ed,  a.  See  over-,  2  a. 
o'ver-bar',  v.  t.  To  cover  as 
with  bars.  Obs. 

o'ver-bar'iah.  a.  [Cf.  barish.] 
Prob.,  too  open.  Obs. 
o'ver-bar'ren.  a.  See  over-,  4  c. 
o'ver-tat'tle.  a.  [ over  4-  bat¬ 
tle,  a.]  Excessively  fertile  : 
hearing  rank  or  noxious 
growths.  Obs.  [bears,  i 

o  ver-bear'er,  n.  One  that  over- 1 
o  ver-bear'ing-ly,  adv. of  <>\  i  R- 
B  EARING.  [-NRS9.1 

o  ver-bear'ing-ne8s,  n.  Seel 
o  ver  beat',  r.  t.  See  over-,  4  a 
o  ver-beat'ing,  n.  See  over-, 
4  a  ;  4  c.  [1  a.  | 

o'ver-bee'tling,  a.  See  over-,  | 
o'ver-be-lief',  n.  A  belief  in 
excess  of  the  requirements  ;  a 
superadded  or  superinduced  be¬ 
lief.  [over-,  1  c.  | 

over-be-patched',  a.  See| 
o'ver-berg'  (o'vgr-bflrg7),  a. 
[D.  berg.]  Across  bergs  or 
mountains. 


o'ver-bi'as,  v.  t.  See  over-, 2d. 

Rare. 

o  ver-bide',  r.  t.  Sc  >■  [AS.  ofer- 
Indun.)  To  outlast  ;  outlive  ; 
tarry.  Obs. 

o'ver-big',  a.,  o'ver-bit'ten,  a., 
o'ver-bit'ter.  a.,  o  ver-bit'ter- 
ly.  adv.,  o  ver-bit'ter-ness,  n. 
See  over-,4  c. 

o  ver-black',  v  t.  See  over-,  1  c. 
o'ver-blithe'  (5'vcr-blTth7 ;  o'- 
vPr-hllth';  87),  a.  See  over-,  4c. 
o'ver-bioom  ,  a.  See  over-.  1  c; 
,b-  ,  Me. | 

over-bloom  ,  v.  t.  SeeovKR-,| 
o  ver-boast',  r.  t.  See  over-,  4 
o'ver-tod  y.  n.  An  outer  bodice, 
o'ver-bod'y,  r.  1  To  take  on 
(one’ssclf  )too  much  of  the  body. 
Nonce  Word.  [4  c.  | 

o'ver-book'ish,  a.  See  over-, | 
o'ver-borne',  p.p. of  ov  erbkar. 
o  ver-bought',  p.  p.  of  over¬ 
buy. 

o  ver-bound'.  v.  t.  See  over-,3  a. 
over-bound',  adv.  Bound 
across  (the  sea).  Obs.  [4  c.  1 
o'ver-boun'te-oua.rt.See  over-,| 
o'ver-bow'  (o/v5r-bou'),  v.  t. 
See  over-,  1  b. 


food,  foot  -  out  oil  -  chair  ;  go  ;  sing,  ii)k  ;  then,  thin ;  nature,  verdure  (250) ;  K  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  acli  (144) ;  bow ;  yet ;  zh  =  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Goidu. 
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OVEREXCITEMENT 


O'ver  bowed'  (o'ver-bod';  see  over-),  a.  Having  a  bow 
too  strong  for  the  archer's  proficient  management, 
a  ver  brim'  (-brim'),  r.  t. ;  -brimmed'  (-brlmd') ;  -brim'- 
m  inq.  1.  To  cause  to  flow  over  the  brim. 

2  To  flow  over  the  brim  of. 

O  ver-brim',  v.  i.  To  flow  over  the  brim  ;  to  overflow, 
o  ver-brood'  (-brood'),  v.  t.  To  brood  or  hover  over. 

Ye  see  the  curse  which  overbroods 
A  world  of  pain  and  loss.  Whittier . 

O'ver  brow'  (-brou'),  v.  t.  To  hang  over  like  a  brow  ;  to 
impend  over.  Wordsworth. 

O'ver  build'  (-bYld'),  v.  t. ;  pret.  d  p.  p.  o'ver-built' 
(-blit') ;  p.pr.  d  v b.  n.  o'ver-build'ing.  1.  To  build  over. 

2.  To  build  too  much  ;  to  build  beyond  the  demand. 

O'ver  built'  (o'ver-bTlt'  ;  o'ver-bTlt';  see  over-),  a.  Hav¬ 
ing  too  many  buildings ;  as,  an  overbuilt  part  of  a  town, 
o'ver  bur'den  (-bfir'd’n),  v.  t.  To  load  with  too  great 
weight  or  too  much  care,  etc.  Sir  P.  Sidney. 

o'ver  bur  den,  n.  1.  Excess  of  burden. 

2.  Waste  overlying  a  deposit  of  mineral  or  quarry  stone. 
O'ver  burn'  (-bffrn'),  V.  t.  To  burn  down,  or  too  much. 
O'ver  burn',  v.  i.  To  be  overzealous. 

o'ver-buy'(-bi'),t\  t.  di.;pret. dp.p.  o'VER-BouGHT'(-b6t'); 
p.  pr.  d  rb.  n.  o'ver-buy'ino.  1.  To  buy  at  too  dear  a  rate. 

2.  To  buy  in  quantities  exceeding  the  actual  or  probable 
demand  ;  to  affect  injuriously  by  too  much  buying ;  as,  an 
overbought  market;  the  people  overbought. 

3-  To  buy  off  or  to  buy  over.  Obs. 

o'ver-cap'i-tal-ize  (-kSp'T-tdl-iz),  v.  t.  To  put  too  high  a 
value  upon  the  capital  of,  as  for  purposes  of  incorporation. 
—  o'ver-cap  i-tal  i-za'tion  (-T-za'shfin;  -i-za'shthi),  n. 
O'ver-car'ry  (-kSr'T),  v.  t.  1.  To  carry  over  or  across.  Obs. 
2  To  carry  too  far  ;  to  carry  beyond  the  proper  point. 

3.  Hence,  to  carry  to  an  immoderate  distance  or  degree, 
as  an  action  ;  to  carry  away. 

O'ver  cast'  (o'ver-k&st'),  n.  Mining.  An  airway  crossing 
above  another  passage. 

O'ver  cast'  (-kast'),  v.  t.  ;  pret.  d  p.  p.  o'ver-cast' ;  p.pr. 
&  vb.  ?i.  o'ver-cast'i no.  1.  To  cast  or  cover  over  ;  hence, 
to  cloud  ;  to  darken. 

Those  clouds  that  overcast  your  morn  shall  fly.  Dri/den. 

2.  Obs.  a  To  overthrow  or  cast  down,  b  To  transform. 
C  To  turn  over. 

3.  To  compute  or  rate  too  high.  Bacon. 

4.  {pron.  usually  o'ver-kast')  Sewing.  To  take  long,  loose 
stitches  over  (the  raw  edges  of  a  seam)  to  prevent  raveling  ; 
also,  to  sew  over  and  over. 

6-  Bookbinding.  To  fasten,  as  single  sheets,  by  overcast 
stitching  or  by  folding  one  edge  over  another. 

6.  To  recover  from  ;  to  throw  off.  Scot. 

O'ver-cast',  r.  i.  1.  To  darken  ;  to  become  overcast. 

2.  Bowls.  To  make  an  overbowl. 

O'ver-cast'  (o'ver-k&st'),  n.  1.  All  outcast  person  or  some¬ 
thing  cast  away.  Obs.  or  Dial. 

2.  A  covering  ;  esp.,  a  covering  of  clouds  over  the  sky. 

3.  An  overestimate  ;  a  calculation  that  is  excessive. 

4.  An  arch  or  support  carrying  an  overhead  passage,  or 
carrying  one  passage  over  another,  as  in  mines. 

O'ver-cast'ing  (-kas'tlng;  o'ver-kas'tTng),  n.  1.  Act  of 
casting  or  coating  over  ;  esp.,  the  act  or  process  of  giving  a 
rough  coat  of  plaster  to  masonry. 

2  Act  of  overthrowing. 

3.  That  which  overcasts,  as  a  cloud. 

4.  Sewing.  Long  loose  stitches  taken  over  a  raw  edge. 
O'ver-cast'  Stitch.  Embroidery.  A  small  close  stitch, 

sometimes  over  a  foundation  thread, used  around  openings, 
such  as  eyelets,  to  form  outlines,  or  to  fill  in  a  design, 
o'ver-cau'tious  (o'ver-kb'slms  ;  see  over-),  a.  Too  cau¬ 
tious  ;  cautious  or  prudent  to  excess.  —  O'ver-cau'tiOUS- 
iy»  adv.  —  o'ver  cau'tious  ness,  n. 
o'ver-charge'  (o'ver-charj'),  n.  [Cf.  supercargo,  super¬ 
charge.]  1.  An  excessive  load  or  burden. 

2  A  charge  in  an  account,  either  in  excess  of  the  proper 
or  agreed  amount,  or  exorbitant, 
o  ver-charge'  (-cliarj'),  v.  t. ;  -charged'  (-charjd');  -charg'- 
iNo(-char'jlng).  [Cf.  surcharge.]  1.  To  charge  or  load 
too  heavily;  burden;  oppress;  hence,  to  fill  too  full;  crowd. 
Our  language  i %  overcharged  with  consonants.  Addison. 

2.  To  overburden  with  expense  ;  to  overtax  ;  oppress. 

3.  To  charge  excessively  or  beyond  a  due  rate  or  price. 

4.  To  make  extravagant  charges  or  accusations  against. 

5.  To  exaggerate  ;  overdraw  ;  as,  to  overcharge  a  report, 
o  ver-charge',  v.  i.  To  make  excessive  charges, 
o'ver-charged'  (as  adj.  o'ver-charjd'  or  o'ver-charjd' ;  see 

OVER-),  p.  p.  of  OVERCHARGE. 

overcharged  mine.  Mil.  See  globe  op  compression. 


o'ver-check  (o'ver-chek' ),n., or  overcheck  rein.  A  check- 
rein  passing  between  the  ears  of  a  horse.— O'ver- check',  a. 
O'ver  chrome'  (-krom'),  v.  t. ;  -chromed'  (-kromd') ; 
-chrom'ing  (-krom'Tng).  Dyeing.  To  chrome  too  much. 
O'ver-clOthes'  (o'ver-klothz'),  n.  pi.  Outer  garments. 
O'ver-cloud'  (-kloud'),  v.  t.  To  cover  or  overspread  with 
clouds  ;  to  becloud  ;  overcast ;  obscure. 

O'ver-cloud',  v,  i.  To  cloud  over. 

o'ver-coat  (o'ver-kot'),  n.  [Cf.  surcoat.]  A  coat  worn 
over  the  other  clothing  a  greatcoat ;  a  topcoat. 

O'ver- coat'ing,  n.  Material  for  making  overcoats, 
o'ver-coil'  (-koil'),  n.  Horol.  The  outer  coil  of  a  Breguet 
spring  bent  over  the  spring. 

O'ver-come'  (-kfim'),  v.  t.  ;  pret.  o'ver-came'  (-kam') ;  p. 
p.  o'ver-come';  p.  pr.  d  rb.  n.  o'ver-com'ing  (-kum'Tng). 
[AS.  o/ercuman.  See  over,  come  ;  cf.  supervene.]  1.  To 
get  the  better  of  ;  to  surmount ;  conquer  ;  subdue  ;  as,  to 
overcome  difficulties  or  dangers ;  to  overcome  enemies  in 
battle  ;  hence  (usually  in  the  passive),  to  render  helpless 
or  exhausted  ;  as,  to  be  overcome  by  illness,  by  liquor,  etc. 
This  wretched  woman  overcome 
Of  anguish,  rather  than  of  crime,  hath  been.  Spenser. 

2.  To  go  to  the  end  of  ;  to  get  or  pass  over  or  through  ;  to 
complete  ;  accomplish.  Obs. 

3.  To  go  beyond  ;  to  exceed  ;  outstrip.  Now  Rare. 

4.  To  come  or  pass  over  ;  to  spread  or  flow  over  ;  specif., 
to  come  over  suddenly  or  without  premonition. 

5.  To  come  over  so  as  to  control  or  dominate.  Rare. 

“  Overcome  with  pride.”  Shak. 

Syn.— Vanquish,  overpower,  overthrow,  overturn,  defeat, 
crush,  overbear,  overwhelm,  prostrate,  beat.  See  conquer. 
to  overcome  a  battle,  to  win  a  battle.  Obs. 

o  ver-come',  v.  i.  1.  To  gain  the  superiority ;  to  be  vic¬ 
torious.  Rev.  iii.  21. 

2.  To  come  to  pass  ;  to  happen.  Obs.  Chaucer. 

3.  To  recover  from  dizziness  or  a  swoon.  Obs.  or  Dial. 
O'ver  come'  (o'ver-kum'),7i.  Scot,  a  Surplus,  b  An  over¬ 
whelming  attack  or  shock,  c  An  outcome,  d  A  saying 
or  phrase  often  repeated,  as  the  burden  of  a  song,  e  A 
coming  over  ;  a  journey  over  or  across. 

o'ver-com'er  (-kttm'er),  n.  a  One  who  overcomes,  b  \_vap.~\ 
A  member  of  a  religious  sect  which  originated  in  Chicago 
about  1880  and  founded  a  colony  at  Jerusalem.  They  are 
communistic  and  reject,  marriage. 

O'ver-com'ing  (-kum'Tng),  a.  Conquering;  subduing. — 

o'ver-com'ing  ly,  adv. 

O'ver- com  pound'  (-koin-pound'),  v.  t.  Elec.  To  add  series 
coils  to  (a  compounded  dynamo),  beyond  those  required  to 
maintain  a  constant  terminal  voltage,  in  order  to  provide 
proper  regulation  under  varying  conditions  and  at  distant 
points  in  the  distributing  circuit. 

Over-con'fi  dent  (-kon'fT-d?nt ;  see  over-),  a.  Confident 
without  reason  or  unwarrantably.  See  over-,  4  c.  —  O'ver- 
con'fi  dence  (-dens),  v.  —  o'ver  con'/i-dent  ly.  adv. 
o'ver-con'sciousi -kon'slms;  see  over-),  a.  Characterized  by 
acute  or  undue  awareness  of  immaterial  or  secondary  mat¬ 
ters,  as  of  one's  appearance.  —  O'ver-COn'SCiOUS-ness.  n. 
0/ver-COr-rect'(-k#-rekt'),r.  t.  1.  To  go  too  far  ill  correcting. 
2.  Optics.  To  correct  (a  lens)  beyond  the  point  of  achro¬ 
matism,  or  so  that  there  is  aberration  of  a  kind  opposite 
to  that  of  the  uncorrected  lens. 

O'ver-COUnt'  (-kount'),  v.  t.  To  rate  too  high  ;  to  out¬ 
number  or  overestimate.  Shak. 

O' ver-COV'er  (-kiiv'er),  r.  t.  To  cover  up  ;  cover  completely, 
o'ver-crop',  V.  t.  1.  To  crop  or  lop  the  head  of  (a  plant) ; 
also,  to  overtop.  Obs.  Off.  E.  D. 

2.  To  cultivate  to  excess;  to  exhaust  the  fertility  of  by 
excessive  cultivation. 

O'ver-crow'  (-kro'),  v.  t.  To  crow,  exult,  or  boast,  over  ; 
also,  to  overpower  ;  overbear.  Spenser.  Shak. 

o'ver  CUP'  oak  ( o'ver- k  up/).  An  oak  of  the  southern 
United  States  (Q.  lyra/a)  with  lyrate  leaves,  and  acorns 
deeply  immersed  in  the  cups ;  also,  any  of  several  other 
species  of  this  character,  as  the  bur  oak,  post  oak,  etc. 
O'ver-cut'  (-kut'),  n.  1.  A  shortened  or  cut  way  leading 
over  a  hill  or  the  like. 

2.  A  cutting  on  the  upper  surface. 

3.  l'ennis ,  etc.  A  cut  made  with  an  overhand  stroke. 

4.  A  mer.  Coll,  d  Univ.  An  absence  in  excess  of  the  num¬ 
ber  of  “  cuts  ”  customarily  allowed.  Colloq. 

O'ver-dare'  (-dfir'),  v.  i.  To  dare  too  much  or  rashly;  to 
be  too  daring.  —  v.  t.  To  surpass  in  daring.  Marlowe. 
o  ver-date'  (-dat'),  v.  t.  To  date  later  than  the  true  or 
proper  period.  Milton. 

o'ver  deck'  (-dSk'),  r.  /.  1.  To  cover  over.  Obs. 

2.  To  adorn  extravagantly  ;  to  adorn  excessively. 


o^ver-bowP,  n.  Bowls.  A  throw 
that  goes  beyond  the  jack. 
o'ver-brace/.  r.  t.  See  over-,  4  c. 
o'ver-branch',  r.  t.  See  over-, 
1  a. 

o'ver-brave',  a.  See  over-,  4  c. 
o  ver-brave',  v.  t.  To  overbear 
with  bravado.  Obs. 
o  ver-bray'.  See  over-,  4  a. 
o' ver  break',  v.  t.  See  over-,  1  c. 
o  ver-breathe'  (-breth'),r.  t.  To 
put  out  of  breath.  Rare. 
o'ver-bred'  ,  o'ver-breed',  v. 
t.  See  over-,  4c.  *[2d.  /?.| 

o  ver-bribe',  v.  t.  See  over-,| 
o'ver-bridge'.r.  t.  See  over-,'!  a. 
o'ver  bridge',  n.  A  road  bridge 
over  n  road  or  a  railroad.  Eng. 
o'ver-bright',  «.  See  over-,  4  c. 
o'ver-bring',  v.  t.  To  bring 
over.  fjb*. 

o'ver-broil',  v.  t.  See  over-,  4  c. 
overbrowes.  n.  pi.  Eyebrows. 
Obs. 

o'ver-browned'  (5'vSr-bround'; 
O'vgr-bround'  ;  see  over-),  a. 
See  over-,  4  c.  [lc.  I 

o'ver-browse',  v.  t.  See  over-. | 
o'ver-bnlk'.  ?•.  t.  See  over-,  4  a 
over-bur'den-ing-ly.  adv.  of 
overburi/cning,  p.  pr. 
over-bur'den-some.  a.  See 
over-,  4  c.  [burning,  p.  pr.  I 
o'ver-burn'ing-ly.w/r.  of  over- 1 
o'ver-burnt  .  or  o'ver-bnrned' 
(-bflrnt',  -bflrnd' ;  see  over-), 
p.  p.  of  OVERBt’RN.  [out.  I 

o'ver-burBt'.  a.  Burnt  over  or| 
o  ver-bur' then.  Yar.  of  over¬ 
burden.  [busy.  I 

o  ver-bus'i-ly.  adv.  of  over- I 
o  ver-bua'y,  v.  t..  o'ver-bus'y 
(-b(z't),  a.  See  over-,  4  c. 


o'ver-by',  adv.  [over,  adv.  -+- 
by,  adv.l  A  little  way  over  :  at 
a  short  distance;  across  the  way 
Scot.  Sr  Dial.  Eng.  [1  a.  I 

o'ver-can'o-py,!’.  t.  See  over-,1 
o'ver  cap  ,  ».  See  over-,  1  a. 
o  ver-ca'pa-ble,  a.  See  over-, 

4  c. 

o'ver-cape'.  w.  See  over-,  1  c. 
o'ver-cap'tiouB,  a.,  o  ver-card', 
?•.  t.,  o'ver  care7,  n.,  o'ver-care'- 
ful.  "  ,  o'ver-car'ing  (-kar'ing  ; 
see  over-),  a.  See  over-,  4  c. 
o'ver-carkh  n.  Overcharge j 
overweight.  —  o'ver-cark',  v.  t. 
—  o'ver-cark'ful.  a.  All  Oh 9. 
o'ver-cark'ing  (5'vgr-kar'- 
klng  ;  see  over-),  a.  Too  anx¬ 
ious  ;  too  full  of  cure.  Archaic. 
o  ver  carve',  v.  t.  To  intersect. 
Ob*. 

o  ver-ca8'u-al, «.  See  over-,  4  c. 
o  ver-catch',  v.  t.  To  overtake  ; 
also,  to  overreach.  Obs.  or  Dial. 
Eng. 

o' ver-cau'tion.  n . ,  o' ver-chafed 

(tf'vgr-ehalU  ;  see  over-),  a. 
See  over-, 4  c.  [mute.  Obs.l 
over-change',  r.  i.  'I'o  trana-| 
o' ver-chan'nel.  adv.  See  ov  ER-, 
c.  [4  a.  I 

o'ver-chant'ed,  a.  8ee0VKR-,| 
o  ver-charge'a-ble.  a.  Excessive 
in  cost.  Obs.  [-ment.  Rare. I 
o  ver-charge'ment.  n.  See| 
o^er-charg'er  (-chiir'jgr),  n. 
One  who  overcharges, 
o'ver  char'i-ta-ble,  a.  See 

OV  KR-,  4  c. 

o'ver-chav  ing,».  [over  +  chave, 
var.  of  chajf'.]  Cavings.  Obs. 
overchecklg.  v.  pi.  [See  cheek, 

5  a  ]  Lintels.  Obs. 


j  o'ver-chief'.  n.  See  over-,  1  d 
I  o  ver-church',  v.  t..  o  ver-cir'- 
cum-spect.  a.,  o'ver-civ'il.  a.. 
o  ver-ci-vil'l  ty.  //.,  o'ver-civ'l- 
lized,  a.  See  over-,  4  c. 
o  ver-dad',  pret.  Sr  i>.  p.  of 
OVERCLOTHK.  Also  used  as  an 
infinitive.  Obs. 

o'ver-claim',  n.  See  over-,  4  c. 
o  ver-clam'or,  r.  t.  See  over-, 
4  a. 

o  ver-clasp',  v.  t.  See  ovER-,ob. 
o  ver  climb'  (-kllm'),  v.  L  Sec 
OVER-,  B  a 

o'ver  cloak',  n.  See  over-,  1  c. 
o'ver-clog',  r.  t.  See  over-,  4  c. 
o  ver-close',  v.  t.  [over  close, 
v.J  'I'o  cover  :  hide.  Obs. 
o'ver-close'  (o'v  ?  r-k  1  o  s'  ;  see 
ov k k  - ),  a.  See  over-.  4  c.—o' ver- 
close',  a<lv.  —o'ver-close 'ness.  n. 
over  clothe',  r.t.  See  over-.  1  c. 
o'ver-cloth  ing  (o'v?r-kloth'- 
* Tng),  //.  1.  =  overclothks. 

2.  (pron.  5'vfr-klbth'Tng).  The 
wearing  of  too  much  clothing, 
o  ver-*  loy'.  r.t.  See  over-,  4  c. 
o  ver-clus'ter,  r.  i.  See  over-. 
1  a. 

o'ver-coat'ed,  a.  Furnished 
with,  esp.  wearing,  an  overcoat, 
o'ver-cold'  (o'v  ?  r-k  (>  1  d'  ;  see 
over-),  a.,  o'ver-cold'.  n..  o'ver- 
col'or,  or  -col'our,  r.  t.  See 
over-.  4  c.  [a.  See -able. I 
o  ver-com'a-ble,  -come'a-ble.  I 
o'ver-com'mon,  a.,  o  ver-com'- 
m  on  ness.  o'ver-com'pen- 
8ate,  v.  t.,  o'ver-com  pe-ti'tion, 
n.  See  over-,  4  c. 
o'ver-com-plete',  a.  See  over-. 
4a.  T4C.I 

o'ver-con-cern'.  n .  See  o v  e r-,  | 


o  ver-con'quer,  v.  t.  See  over-, 

4  a. 

o'ver-con  6ci-en'tioas,rr.,o'ver- 
con  tri-lu'tion,  o'ver- 

cooked  ,  a.,  o  ver-cool',  v.  t., 
o  ver  co'pi-ous.  a.,  o'ver-cost'- 
ly.  a-,  o  ver  cram',  v.  o'ver- 

cram  ,  See  over-,  4  c. 
o  ver-craw'.  f  ov  e rcrow. 
o  ver-cred'u  Ioub,  o.  See  over-, 

4  c  —  o  ver  cre-du'li-ty,  n. 
o  ver-creep',  r.  t.  See  over-,  ?»a. 
o'ver-critlc.  n.  A  hypercritic. 
Obs. 

o  ver  crit'i-cal.  a.,  o'ver-crit'i- 
ci8m,  u..  o'ver-crop'.  n.  See  I 

OVER-,  4  C. 

o  ver-cro3s',  v.  t.  See  over-,2.  I 
o  ver-crosB',  adv.  Sr  prep.  | 
Across.  Obs. —  a.  Transverse.  ; 
Obs.  [over-,  4  c. I 

o  ver-crowd',  v.  t.  Sr  i.  See1, 
o  ver-crust',  v.  t  See  over-.  1  c. 
o  ver-cul'ti-vate.  v.  t.,  o'ver- 
cun'ning,  a.,  o'ver-cun'ning.  n., 
o  ver-cu'ri-ouB,  a.,  o  ver-cu'ri- 
ous-ly,  adv.,  o'  ver-cu'ri-oua- 
ne8B,  n.  See  over-.  4  c. 
over-curl '.  v.  t.  SeeovER-.la. 
o  ver  cur'tain,  r.  t.  See  over-, 

1  c.  [ daring ,  p.  pr.  I 

o'ver-dar'ing-ly.  adv.  of  over- 1 
o  ver-dark'en,  v.  t.,  o'ver-dash', 
v.  t.  See  over-,  lc. 
o  ver-dat'ed  (-dat'fd),  a.  By¬ 
gone  ;  out  of  date.  Ohs. 
o'ver  dazed'  (o'vSr-dazd'  ;  see 
OVER-),  a.  See  over-,  4  a. 
o  ver-daz'zle,  v.  t.,  o'ver-deal', 
v.  i.  See  over-,  4  c.  [ Obs. I 

o^ver  deal',  n.  Surjilns;  excess. | 
o'ver-dear'.  a.,  o'ver-deave',  v. 
t.,  o'ver  dec 'o-rat  ed  (o'vFr- 


0/ver  de  vel'op  (o'ver-de-v^l'^p),  v.  1.  To  develop  exces¬ 
sively  ;  specif.,  Photog to  uubject  (a  plate  or  film)  too 
long  to  the  developing  process.  —  o/ver-de-vel'op-ment 
(-m^nt),  n. 

0/ver-do'  (-doo'),  v.  t.  ;  pret.  o'ver-did'  (-did') ;  p.p.  (/ver- 
done'  (-dun') ;  p.  pr.  d  vb.  n.  o/ver-do'ing  (-doo'Tng). 
[AS.  oferddn.~\  1.  To  do  too  much  ;  to  exceed  what  is 
proper  or  true  in  doing  ;  to  exaggerate  ;  to  carry  too  far. 

She  stood  .  .  .  ignoring  the  gaze  from  the  fireside  with  a  faint¬ 
ly  overdone  calmness  of  face.  O.  W.  Cable. 

2.  To  overtask,  or  overtax;  to  fatigue;  exhaust;  as,  to 
overdo  one’s  strength. 

3.  To  surpass;  excel.  Tennyson. 

4.  To  cook  too  much  ;  as,  to  overdo  meat. 

0/ver-dO',  v.  i.  To  do  too  much  ;  either  to  work  beyond 
one’s  powers  or  to  do  more  than  is  necessary. 

0'ver-dO',  Jus'tice  (o'ver-doo/).  An  overzealous  justice  of 
the  peace  in  Ben  Jonson’s  “  Bartholomew  Fair.”  He  visits 
the  fair  in  disguise  to  see  for  himself  its  “  enqrmities,”  is 
beaten  and  put  in  the  stocks  as  an  accomplice  to  pick¬ 
pockets,  etc.,  and  unwittingly  has  his  own  wife  and  kins¬ 
men  arrested. 

0'ver-d00r/  (o'ver-doi-/  ;  201),  w.  A  picture  or  carved 
panel,  or  other  decorative  member,  over  a  doorway  or  a 
door  frame.  —  o'ver  door7,  a. 

O'ver-dose'  (-dos'),  n.  Too  great  a  dose  ;  an  excessive  dose, 
o  ver  dose'  (-dos'),  v.  t.  To  dose  to  excess ;  to  give  an 
overdose,  or  too  many  doses,  to. 
o'ver-draft  ,  o'ver-draught  (o'ver-draft'),  7i.  1.  Banking. 
Act  of  overdrawing,  or  state  of  being  overdrawn ;  also, 
the  amount  or  sum  overdrawn  ;  as,  an  overdraft  results 
when  a  note  discounted  at  a  bank  is  not  met  when  due. 

2.  An  excessive  draft  of  men  for  the  army. 

3.  A  draft  or  current  of  air  passing  over  a  fire,  kiln,  etc. 
overdraft,  or  overdraught,  kiln,  a  kiln  in  which  the  hot 
gases  are  constrained  to  pass  downwards  through  it  be¬ 
fore  passing  to  the  flues. 

o  ver-draw'  (-dr6'),  v.  t.  ;  pret.  o'ver-drew'  (-droo')  ;  />.  p. 
o'ver-drawn'  (-dr6n') ;  p.  pr.  d  rb.  n.  o'ver-draw'ing. 

1.  a  To  draw  across  or  draw  over,  b  To  draw  out  of.  Obs. 

2.  To  draw  too  much  or  too  far  ;  hence,  to  exaggerate. 

3.  Banking.  To  make  drafts  upon  or  against  in  excess  of 
the  proper  amount  or  limit,  esp.  in  excess  of  the  amount 
to  the  credit  of  the  drawer. 

to  overdraw  the  badger,  to  overdraw  one’s  account  at  a  bank. 

Colloq .,  Eng. 

o' ver-draw',  v.  i.  1.  To  draw  or  pass  over  ;  overpass.  Obs. 
2.  To  make  an  overdraft. 

O'ver  draw  (o'ver-drfi'),  n.  An  act  of  overdrawing. 
O'ver-draw',  a.  That  draws  over. —  overdraw  check,  an 
overcheck. 

o'ver-dress7  (-drSs'),  n.  An  outer  or  upper  dress, 
o  ver  dress'  (-drgs'),  v.  1.  To  dress  or  adorn  to  excess, 
o'ver  drive' (-driv'),  v.  t.;pret.  -drove' (-drov');  p.p.-DRiv'- 
en  (-drTv'’n) ;  p.  pr.  <{•  rb.  n.  -driv'ing  (-drlv'Tug).  [AS. 
oferdrifan ,  for  sense  1.]  1.  a  To  drive  away,  b  To  drive 
through  ;  to  pass  through.  Scot,  c  To  drive  over. 

2.  To  drive  too  hard,  or  far,  or  beyond  strength, 
over-drive',  r.  i.  1.  Obs.  a  To  pass  away; — said  of 
time,  b  To  delay. 

2.  To  overwork. 

o'ver  driv'en  (-drTv'’n),  p.  p.  of  overdrive.  Specif.: 
p.  a.  (pron.  o'ver-drTv'’n)  Mach.  Designating,  or  driven 
by,  a  crank  that  travels  outward  (that  is,  in  a  steam  en¬ 
gine,  away  from  the  engine  cylinder)  in  the  upper  part  of 
its  stroke,  or  a  pulley  driven  so  that  the  belt  advances  to¬ 
ward  the  pulley  from  the  top;  —  opposed  to  underdriven , 
which  designates  a  crank,  or  machine,  etc.,  driven  by  such 
a  crank,  that  travels  in  the  reverse  direction,  etc. 

O'ver  due'  (o'ver-du'  ;  o'ver-du'  ;  see  over-),  a.  Due  and 
more  than  due  ;  delayed,  or  unpaid,  beyond  the  proper  time 
of  arrival  or  payment,  etc. ;  as,  an  overdue  vessel  or  note, 
o  ver  dye'  (o'ver-dl'),  v.  t.  ;  -dyed'  (-did') ;  -dye'ing.  To 
dye  with  excess  of  color;  also,  to  put  one  color  over 
(another).  Shak. 

(^ver-eat'C-et'),  v.  t. ;  pret.  o'ver-ate'  (-at' ;  cf.  eat,  v.  (.); 
p.p.  o'ver-eat'en  (-et'’n);  p.pr.  d  rb.  n.  o'ver-eat'inq. 

1.  To  gnaw  or  nibble  all  over.  Obs.  Shak. 

2.  To  eat  to  excess ;  —  often  with  a  reflexive. 

3.  To  eat  more  than. 

o  ver  eat',  v.  i.  To  eat  to  excess. 

o'ver  en'ter  (-6n'terj,  r.  t.  To  make  an  entryof  in  excess 
of  the  due  or  proper  sum.  —  o'ver  en'try  (-trT),  n. 

0  ver-es'ti  mate  (-?s'tT-inat).  r.  /.  To  estimate  too  highly ; 
to  overvalue.  —  o'ver-es'tl  ma'tion  (-ma'shwn),  7i. 
O'ver-es'ti  mate  (-mat),  n.  All  estimate  that  is  too  high. 


dek'O-rat'Pd;  see  OVER-),  a.  See 
OVER-,  4  C. 

overdede.  a.  [Cf.  overdo, 
deed.]  Excessive.  Obs.  —  n. 
Excess.  Obs. 

o  ver-deep'en.  r.  t.,  o'ver-del'i- 
ca-cy,  n.,  o  ver-del'i-cate.  a. 
See  over-,  4  c.  [4  t>. I 

o'ver-de-light'ed,".  Seeov ku-,  I 
o'ver-de-sire'.  n.  See  over-.  4  c. 
o'ver  de-sir'ous,  a.  1.  Greatly 
to  be  desired.  Obs. 

2.  Excessively  desirous, 
o'ver  de-struc'tive,  a.  See 
over-,  4  c.  [over.  Ofts.l 

o  ver-dight'.  v.  t.  I'o  cover! 
o'ver-dig'ni  ty,  //.  See  over-, 
Id.  [4  c.  | 

o  ver-dil'i-gent.  a.  See  ovkk-,| 
o  ver-diB-charge',  r.  f.  Elec.  To 
discharge  (a  battery)  beyond  a 
certain,  or  the  proper,  point.— 
o'ver-dis-charge'.  n.  f4  c  I 

o  ver  dis  ten'tion.//.  Seeov  kk-,| 
o  ver-do'er  (fi'ver-dGb'Sr),  n. 
One  who  overdoes, 
o  ver-dome',  v.  /.  See  over-,  1  a- 
o  ver-done'.  i>.  p.  of  overdo. 
o'ver-doubt,  w.  See  over-,  4  c. 
o  ver-drave'.  Obs.  pret.  of 
ov  KR DRIVE. 

o  ver-dream',  v.  t.  See  over-, 
2  b.  [Oft*.  I 

o  ver-dredge'.r.f.  To  sprinkle.  | 
o  ver-drench',  v.  t.  See  over-, 
1  c.  [over-,  4  c. | 

o  ver  drink',  r.  t.  Sr  i.  See| 
o  vor-drip',  v.  t.  See  over-,  1  b. 
o  ver-drip',  r.  t.  Also  o'ver- 
dreep'.  To  overdrop.  Obs. 
over-droop',  r.  /  .  over-drop', 
r.t.  See  OVER-,  lb. 
o  ver-droD'.  r.  t.  'I'o  drop  over; 


overhang  :  overshadow.  Obs. 
o'ver-drown',  v.  t.  To  wet  or 
drench  to  excess.  Obs. 
o'ver-drowsed  (f>'v?r-drouzd'  ; 
see  over- ),  a.  See  over-,  4  a. 
o  ver- dry',  v.  t.,  o'ver-dry',  a., 
o'ver-dry'ne88,  n.  See  over-,  4c 
o  ver-dust',  v.  t.  See  over-,  I  c. 
o'ver-ea'ger,  a.,  o'ver-ea'ger  ly, 
adv.,  o'ver-ea'ger-neBB, 
o'ver-ear'nest  (-flr'ncet),  a., 
o  ver-ear'nest-ly,  adv.,  o'ver- 
ear'neat-nesB,  n.,  o'ver-eas'i-ly. 
adv.,  o  ver-eas'i-nesa,  o'ver 
eas'y.  </.  See  OVER-,  4 O. 
©'ver-edge',  n.  Sr  v.  =  over¬ 
stitch. 

o'ver-ed'it,  v.  t.,  o  ver-e-lab'o- 
rate.  v.  t.,  o  ver-el'e-gant,  a., 
o  ver-e-mo'tion-al.  a.,  over 
em'pha-Bis,  «.,  o  ver-em'pha- 
Bize,  v.  t.,  o'ver-em-phat'ic,  a. 
See  over-.  4  c.  (4  a  I 

o  ver-emp'ty.  r.  t.  See  over  . | 
o'ver-en'gined,  a.  See  over-, 
4  c.  [in  English.  Obs. | 

o  ver-Eng'lish,  v.  t.  Torenderl 
o'  ver-e'qual,  v.  t.  See  over-,  4  a 
o' ver-er,  a.  ( A  conipar.  of  over.  J 
Upper.  Oh*.  —  n.  The  upper,  or 
upper  part ;  one  higher  in  sta¬ 
tion.  Obs. 

o'ver-eat.  a.  Sr  adv.  [Super!,  of 
over.]  Uppermost  ;  outermost. 
Ohs.  —  ii.  The  highest  part;  one 
placed  above  others.  Obs. 
o  ver-es  teem',  r.  t..  o  ver-etch'. 
v.  t-  See  o\  er-, 4  c.  [4  b.j 
o' ver-ex-cel'ling,  a.  See  over-, I 
o'ver-ex-cit'a-bil'i-ty  (-Pk-sTt 
fV-bU'I-tY),  n.,  o  ver-ex-cit'a 
hie  (-sTt'a-b’l),  a.,  o'ver^x- 
cite',  »•.  t .,  o'ver-ex-cite'ment 


ale,  senate,  c&re,  am,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofa ;  eve,  event,  6nd,  recent,  maker;  ice,  Ill;  old,  fibey,  orb,  5dd,  s5ft,  connect ;  use,  unite,  urn,  up,  circus,  menu  ; 

II  Foreign  Word.  f  Obsolete  Variant  of.  +  combined  with.  =  equals. 
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OVERIRRIGATION 


O'ver-ex-ert'  (o'ver-gg-zGrt'),  v.  t.  To  exert  too  much. 
O'ver-ex-er'tion  (-zfir'shwn),  n.  Excessive  exertion. 

0 ’ V0^-6X-pose,  (-5ks-poz'),  v.  t.  To  expose  excessively  ; 
specif.,  Photog.,  to  subject  too  long  to  the  actinic  action  of 
light.  —  o  ver  ex  po'sure  (-gks-po'zhur),  n. 
o  ver  eye'  (-!'),  v.  t.  1.  To  see  ;  to  observe.  Obs. 

2.  To  superintend  ;  oversee;  inspect.  Rare. 
o'ver-fall'  (-f810,  v.  t.  &  i. ;  pret.  o'ver-fell'  (-fgl') ;  p.  p . 

o/ver-fall'en  (-f81'’n) ;  p.  pr.  d:  vb.  n.  o'ver-fall'ing. 
[AS.  oferfeallan.']  To  fall  over  or  upon  ;  hence,  to  attack. 
O'ver-fall'  (o'ver-fSl'),  n.  1.  A  cataract ;  a  waterfall.  Obs. 
2  a  A  turbulent  surface  of  water,  caused  by  strong  cur¬ 
rents  setting  over  submerged  ridges  or  shoals,  b  A  dan¬ 
gerous  submerged  ridge  or  shoal.  Local. 

3.  A  sudden  increase  of  depth  in  the  bottom  of  the  sea  or 
other  large  body  of  water. 

4.  A  place  provided  for  the  overflow  of  surplus  water 
from  a  canal,  lock,  or  the  like. 

o  ver  feed'  (-fed'),  v.  t.  tfr  ?. ;  pret.  if*  P.  p.  o/ver-fed' 
(-fSd') ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  o'ver-feed'ino.  To  feed  to  ex¬ 
cess  ;  to  surfeit. 

0  ver-fill'  (-fil'),  v.  t.  dc  i .  [AS.  oferfyllun.]  To  fill  to 
overflowing ;  to  surcharge. 

o'ver  fire'  (-fir'),  v.  t.  Ceram.  To  fire  too  much  or  too 
long;  to  overheat. 

(Over  fish'  (-fTsh'),  v.  t.  To  fish  to  the  detriment  of  (a 
fishing  ground)  or  to  the  depletion  of  (a  kind  of  fish). 
O'ver-flourTsh  (-flur'Tsh),  V.  t.  Now  Rare.  1.  To  make 
excessive  display  or  flourish  of.  Collier. 

2.  To  cover  or  cause  to  be  covered  with  foliage  or  flowers. 
O'ver-flow'  (o'ver-flo/),  n.  1.  A  flowing  over,  as  of  water 
or  other  fluid  ;  an  inundation.  Bacon. 

2.  That  which  flows  over ;  either,  that  which  overflows 
its  ordinary  limits;  as,  the  overflow  of  the  Nile  ;  or,  that 
which  exceeds  due  bounds ;  a  superfluous  portion  or  a 
superabun dance  ;  as,  an  overflow  of  population. 

3.  An  outlet  for  the  escape  of  surplus  liquid. 

4.  That  which  receives  an  overflow  or  excess  of  anything. 
5-  Plumbing.  Short  for  overflow  pipe. 

O'ver  flow'  (-flo'),  v.  t.  ;  o'ver-flowed'  (-flod') ;  o'ver- 
flow'ing.  [AS.  oferflowan.  See  over;  flow.]  1.  To 
flow  over ;  to  cover  with  or  as  with  water  or  other  fluid  ; 
to  spread  over  ;  to  inundate  ;  overwhelm. 

The  northern  nations  overflowed  all  Christendom.  Spenser. 

2.  To  flow  over  the  brim  of  ;  also,  to  cause  to  overflow. 

3.  To  pour  forth.  Obs.  Shak. 

o  ver-flow',  v.  i.  1.  To  run  or  flow  over  the  bounds,  as 

water ;  hence,  of  a  crowd,  to  more  than  fill  some  space, 
those  for  whom  there  is  no  room  passing  out  but  not  dispers¬ 
ing  ;  as,  the  crowd  at  the  hall  overflowed  into  the  streets. 
2.  To  be  filled  to  running  over  ;  hence,  to  superabound. 
o  ver-flow'er  (-flou'er),  v.  t.  To  cover  over  with  flowers  ; 
also,  to  put  forth  flowers  beyond  (strength  or  well-being). 
O'ver-flOW'ing  (o'ver-flo'Tng ;  see  over-),  n.  An  overflow  ; 
that  which  overflows ;  exuberance  ;  copiousness.  “  The 
overflowings  of  his  full  mind.”  Macaulay. 

O'ver  flow'  meet'ing.  A  meeting  constituted  of  the  sur¬ 
plus  or  overflow  of  another  audience, 
o  ver  flut'ter  (-flQt'er),  v.  t.  To  flutter  over. 

O'ver-fly'  (-fli'),  v.  t.  ;  pret.  o^er-flew'  (-floo' ;  243) ;  p.  p. 
o'ver-flown'  (-flon')  ;  p.  pr.  d:  vb.  n.  o'vbr-fly'ing. 

1.  To  cross  or  pass  over  by  flight. 

2.  To  fly  better,  farther,  or  higher  than. 

3.  To  fly  beyond  ;  to  outfly. 

4.  To  fly  (a  falcon)  too  often  or  too  long.  Obs. 

O'ver  fold'  (-fold'),  v.  t.  To  fold  over;  specif.,  Geol.,  to 
push  over  so  as  to  form  an  overfold. 

O'ver-fold'  (o'ver-fold'),  ».  Geol.  a  An  overturned  anti¬ 
cline,  or  an  anticline  of  which  one  limb  is  inverted  and 
lies  beneath  the  other,  b  A  sigmoid  fold  comprising  an 
overturned  anticline  and  a  syncline. 

O'ver  force'  (-fors' ;  201),  n.  Excessive  force  ;  violence. 
O'ver  free'  (o'ver-fre' ;  o'ver-fre'  ;  see  over-),  a.  Free  to 
excess  ;  too  liberal ;  too  familiar.  —  O'ver-free'ly,  adv.  — 
o'  ver-free'dom  (-d&m),  n. 

o'ver-frelght'  (-frat'),  v.  t.  ;  pret.  d-  p.  p.  o'ver- 
freight'ed  (overfraught  (-fr6t'),  Obs.);  />.  pr.  dc  vb.  n. 
o'ver-freight'ing.  To  put  too  much  freight  in  or  upon  ; 
to  load  too  full,  or  too  heavily  ;  to  overload, 
o'ver-gar'ment,  n.  An  outer  garment, 
o  ver  gaze'  (-gaz'),  v.  t.  1.  To  gaze  over  ;  to  overlook. 

Earth’s  o'ergaziny  mountains.  Byron. 

2.  To  dazzle  (one’s  self)  or  be  dazzled  with  gazing, 
o'ver-get'  (-gSt'),  v.  t.  ;  pret.  -got'  (-g5t') ;  p.  p.  -got', 


-got'ten  (-g5t'’n);  p.  pr.  d-  vb.  n.  -get'ting.  1.  To  reach; 
overtake  ;  pass.  Obs.  or  Dial. 

2.  To  get  beyond  ;  to  get  over  or  recover  from.  Rare. 
o  ver-gild'  (o'ver-gtld'),  v.  t. ;  pret.  d:  p.p.  -gild'ed,  -gilt' 
(-gilt')  ;  p.pr.  ti*  vb.  n.  -gild'ing.  [AS.  ofergyldan .]  To 
gild  over  ;  to  varnish. 

O'ver-give'  (-gTv'),  v.  i.  1.  To  surrender  ;  yield;  also,  to 
cease  ;  give  over.  Obs. 

2.  To  thaw  ;  also,  to  become  moist.  Dial.  Eng. 

0  ver-glance'  (-glans'),  v.  t.  To  glance  over. 

O'ver-glaze'  (o'ver-glaz'),  n.  Ceram.  A  glaze  applied  over 
another. 

O'ver-glaze',  a.  Ceram.  Applied  over  the  glaze,  that  is, 
after  the  glaze  is  put  on  ;  also,  suitable  for  so  applying  ;  — 
said  of  some  colors  used  in  ceramic  decoration. 
O'ver-glaze'  (-glaz'),  v.  t.  To  glaze  over  ;  to  cover  or  coat 
with  a  glaze  or  polish. 

0  ver-glide'  (-gild'),  v.  t.  To  glide  over. 

O'ver- go'  (-go'),  v.  t.  ;  pret.  o'ver-went'  (-wgnt') ;  p.  p. 
o'ver-gone'  (-g5n' ;  205) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  o'ver-go'ing. 
[AS.  ofergan.']  1.  To  pass  beyond  or  over  ;  specif. :  a  To 
cross  over,  as  a  river.  Obs.  or  Dial,  b  To  transgress. 
Obs.  c  To  mount  higher  than  ;  to  surmount.  Obs. 

2.  Hence,  to  exceed ;  excel;  to  get  the  better  of  ;  specif.: 
a  To  overpower ;  overbear,  b  To  overreach  ;  outwit.  Obs. 

3.  To  overtake  ;  hence,  to  discover.  Obs. 

4.  To  go  or  spread  over  the  surface  of  or  through  the 
extent  of  ;  specif.  :  a  To  cover  or  spread  over.  Obs.  b  To 
overrun,  working  injury,  or  for  hostile  purposes.  Obs.  or 
Dial,  c  To  traverse  ;  to  journey  through,  d  To  pass  or 
pass  through  (time).  Obs. 

6.  To  go  faster  than ;  to  excel  in  going.  Saintsbimy. 
6.  To  pass  by  ;  to  overlook. 

O'ver  go',  v.  i.  Obs.  exc.  p.  p.  o'ver-gone'  (-gon' ;  205). 

1.  To  pass  by  ;  to  pass  away  ;  as,  the  years  overgo. 

2 .  To  pass  on  or  over. 

o'ver-gov'ern  (-guv'ern),  v.  t.  1.  To  rule  over. 

2.  To  interfere  with  by  too  much  government. 
O'ver-graln'  (-gran'),  V.  t.  In  painting,  to  grain  over  (a 
surface  grained)  so  as  to  enrich  or  emphasize  the  effect, 
o'ver-ground'  (o'ver-ground'  ;  see  over-),  a.  Situated  over 
or  above  ground  ;  as,  the  overground  portion  of  a  plant, 
o'ver-grow'  (-gro'),  v.  t. ;  pret.  -grew'  (-grod');  p.  p. 
-grown'  (-gron') ;  p.pr.  dc  vb.  n.  -grow'ing.  1.  To  grow 
over ;  to  cover  with  growth  or  herbage,  esp.  that  which  is 
rank  ;  hence,  Obs .,  to  overcome  ;  to  oppress. 

The  green  ...  is  rough  and  overgrown.  Scott. 

2.  To  grow  beyond  ;  to  rise  above  ;  to  outgrow. 

3.  To  exceed  in  vigor  or  luxuriance  of  growth  ;  hence,  to 
exceed  or  surpass,  as  by  growth. 

O'ver-grow',  v.  i.  1.  To  grow  beyond  the  fit  or  natural 
size  ;  as,  a  huge,  overgrown  ox.  E Estrange. 

2.  To  grow  in  too  great  plenty  or  luxuriance  ;  also,  to 
grow  too  large  ;  as,  an  overgrowing  city. 

3.  To  become  grown  over,  as  with  weeds, 
o'ver-grown'  (o'ver-gron' ;  o'ver-gron';  see  over-),  a. 

1.  Covered  with  overgrowth. 

2.  Abnormally  or  excessively  grown;  having  a  growth 
disproportionate  to  one’s  age,  sex,  etc. 

O'ver  growth  (o'ver-groth'),  n.  1.  Excessive  growth. 

2.  That  which  has  grown  over  some  place  or  thing  ;  esp., 
an  abnormal  growth  upon  the  superficies  of  anything. 
O'ver  hand'  (o'ver-h2nd'),  n.  The  upper  hand  ;  advan¬ 
tage  ;  superiority  ;  mastery.  Chiefly  Scot.  d:  Dial.  Eng. 
O'ver-hand',  a.  1.  Down  from  above,  as  a  blow. 

2.  Sewing.  Over  and  over  ;  —  applied  to  a  style  of  sewing, 
or  to  a  seam,  in  which  two  edges,  usually  selvages,  are 
sewed  together  by  passing  each  stitch  over  both. 

3.  Cricket ,  etc.  =  over-arm. 

4.  Grasping  with  the  palm  of  the  hand  downward,  or  in¬ 
ward  toward  the  body. 

5.  Mining.  Done  from  below  upward  ;  as,  overhand  stop- 
ing.  See  stope. 

overhand  knitting,  a  method  of  knitting  in  which  the  right- 
hand  needle  is  held  as  a  pencil  is  ordinarily  held  in  writing. 
—  o.  knot.  See  2d  knot,  1.  —  o.  stope.  See  stope  a,  Cit.,  and 
mine,  R l ust. 

O'ver-hand'  (o'ver-hand' ;  o'ver-hSnd'),  adv.  1.  In  an 
overhand  manner  or  style. 

2.  a  Upside  down.  Obs.  b  Aside.  Rare. 

O'ver-hand'  (-hand'),  v.  t.  Sewing.  To  sew  over  and  over, 
o'ver  hand'ed  (-hXn'd&i ;  -dfd :  151  ;  see  over-),  a. 

1.  Oversupplied  with  workmen,  or  hands. 

2.  ( pron .  o'ver-hSn'dSd  ;  -did)  With  the  right  (or  for  a 


left-handed  player,  the  left)  hand  at  the  extremity  or  top 
and  the  left  (or  right)  below  it ;  —  said  of  a  method  of  hold¬ 
ing  a  ball  bat,  golf  club,  etc. 

3.  {pron.  as  2)  =  overhand,  a.,  4. 
o'ver-han'dle  (5'ver-h5n'd’l),  v.  t.  To  handle,  or  use,  too 
much  ;  to  mention  too  often.  Shak. 

O'ver-hang'  (-hang'),  v.  t.  ;  pret.  dc  p.  p.  -hung'  (-hfiug') ; 
p.  pr.  dc  vb.  n.  -hang'ing.  1.  To  hang  over  ;  to  jut  or 
project  over  (something)  or  to  be  suspended  over;  esp.,  to 
hang  over  threateningly  ;  to  impend  over. 

2.  To  adorn  with  hangings. 

3.  To  suspend  from  above  or  from  the  top,  as  a  door, 

o'ver-hang',  v.  i.  To  jut  over.  Milton. 

O'ver-hang',  n.  1.  In  a  general  sense,  that  which  juts 

out  or  projects  ;  a  projection  ;  also,  the  measure  of  the 
projection  ;  as,  the  overhang  is  five  feet. 

2.  Specif.  :  a  Arch.  The  projection  of  an  upper  part  (as  a 
roof,  an  upper  story,  or  other  part)  of  a  building  beyond  the 
lower  part ;  as,  the  overhang  of  a  roof,  b  Naut.  The  part 
of  the  bow  or  stern  of  a  vessel  that  projects  over  the  water 
beyond  the  water  line;  also,  the  extent  of  the  projection. 
C  Mach.  The  projection  of  a  part  beyond  another  part 
directly  below  it,  or  beyond  a  part  supporting  it ;  as,  the 
overhang  of  a  shaft,  i.  e.,  its  projection  beyond  its  bearing, 
o'ver-har'dy  (-har'd! ;  see  over-),  a.  Too  hardy  ;  overbold. 
O'ver-liast'y  (-has'tT),  a.  Too  hasty  ;  precipitate  ;  rash.  — 
o'ver-hast'i-ly  (-ti  ll),  adv.  —  o  ver  hast'i  ness.  n. 
O'ver-haul'  (-I16I'),  v.  t. ;  -hauled'  (-h61d') ;  -haul'ing. 

1.  To  haul  or  drag  over;  hence,  to  turn  over  for  exami¬ 
nation  ;  to  examine  thoroughly  for  correction  or  repair. 

2.  Naut.  To  gain  upon  in  a  chase  ;  to  overtake ;  hence,  in 
general,  to  overtake  ;  to  come  up  with. 

to  overhaul  a  rope,  Naut.,  to  slacken  it  so  that  it  will  run 
freely  through  the  block,  by  hauling  on  it  in  the  reverse 
direction  from  that  in  which  it  was  drawn  taut,  —  to  o.  a 
tackle.  Naut.,  to  pull  on  the  different  parts  so  as  to  separate 
the  blocks  and  ropes,  in  order  that  they  may  work  freely. 
O'ver-haul',  v.  i.  Mech.  To  run  or  slack  back  when  the 
pulling  power  is  removed,  as  a  tackle  or  a  part  of  it. 
O'ver-haul' (o'ver-li61'),  n.  1.  An  overhauling. 

2.  Engin.  Contracts.  The  distance  for  which  payment  is 
made  for  haulage  of  excavated  material,  being  the  excess 
over  a  specified  distance  of  free  haulage. 

O'ver-haul'ing,  p.  pr.  d •  vb.  n.  of  overhaul.  Specif.:  vb.  n. 
A  strict  examination  with  a  view  to  correction  or  repairs. 
O'ver-head'  (-h£d'),  adv.  1.  Above  one’s  head;  aloft; 
above ;  specif.  :  in  or  attached  to  the  ceiling  or  roof  ;  in 
the  story  or  upon  the  floor  above  ;  in  or  near  the  zenith  ; 
in  the  sky  ;  in  an  upper  region  ;  as,  the  stars  overhead. 

2.  So  as  to  be  covered  or  overtopped,  head  and  all ;  as,  to 
plunge  overhead  into  water. 

3.  Headlong;  “  head  over  heels.”  Obs. 

4.  [AS.  o/erhea/od.']  Severally  or  one  with  another;  esp., 
one  by  one,  or  each  by  each,  as  they  come  in  the  lump  or 
group  ;  as,  to  buy  cattle  at  a  price  overhead.  Obs.  or  Scot. 

O'ver-head'  (o'ver-hSd' ;  see  over-),  a.  1.  Operating  or  situ¬ 
ated  above  or  overhead. 

2.  Passing  over  the  head  ;  as,  an  overhead  rein. 

3.  Taken  one  with  another  ;  taken  singly  as  representative 
of  the  lump  or  group  ;  hence,  average. 

4.  Mech.  Having  the  driving  part  above  the  part  driven  ; 
as,  an  overhead  gear  or  engine. 

overhead  coat,  Com.,  the  general  expenses  of  a  business,  as 
distinct  from  those  caused  by  particular  pieces  of  traffic  ; 
indirect  or  undistributed  cost.  Bril.  —  o.  price.  Com.  = 
all-round  price.  —  o.  railway  or  railroad,  an  elevated  rail¬ 
way  or  railroad.  Eng. 

0  ver-heap'  (-hep'),  v.  t.  To  heap  up  ;  to  amass  ;  also,  to 
heap  over ;  to  overlay  or  overload. 

O'ver-hear'  (-her'),  v.  t. ;  -heard'  (-hflrd') ;  -hear'ing. 
[AS.  oferhieran.~\  1.  To  hear  ;  to  hear  to  the  end.  Obs. 

2.  To  hear  more  of  (anything)  than  was  intended  to  be 
heard  ;  to  hear  by  accident  or  artifice. 

3.  To  hear  again.  Obs.  Shak. 

O'ver-hear',  v.  i.  To  hear  what  is  intended  for  another, 
o'ver-heat'  (-het'),  v.  t.  [Cf.  superheat.]  To  heat  to  ex¬ 
cess  ;  to  superheat ;  hence,  to  excite  or  anger. 

O'ver-high'  (o'ver-lu' ;  o'ver-hl';  see  over-),  a.  [AS.  ofer- 
heah. ]  Too  high.  —  o'ver-high',  adv. 

O'ver  hung'  (-hQng'),  pret.  dc  p.  p.  of  overhang. 
overhung  door,  a  sliding  door  suspended  from  the  top,  as 
upon  rollers. 

0  ver-in'flu-ence  (-in'floo-£ns),  v.  t.  1.  To  influence  in  an 
excessive  degree  ;  to  have  undue  influence  over. 

2.  To  bring  over  by  influence.  See  over-,  2  d 


n.,  o  ver-ex'er-cl8e.  v.  o'ver- 
ex  pend'i-ture.  //.  See  over-, 4  c. 
o  ver  ex'qui-8ite,  a.  See  over-, 
4  a. 

o'ver-face',  n.  Surface.  Obs. 
o  ver-face',  v.  t.  1.  To  outface; 
overwhelm.  Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 
2  To  cover  the  surface  of.  Obs. 

over-fa- mil 'iar,  o'ver-fa- 
mil  i-ar'i-ty,  n..  o  ver-fa  mil'- 
lar-ly,  adv.,  o'ver-far',  adv.  See 
OVER-,  4C. 

o/ver-fare/’.  i\  t.  6f  i.  [AS.  ofe.r 
Jar  an.]  To  pass  over.  Obs. 

o  ver  fas-tid'i-ous,  a.,  o'ver- 
fast'ing,  n..  o'ver  fat',  a., 
o'ver-fa-tigue',  o'ver-fa- 

tigue'.r. /.  See  over-,  4  c. 
o'ver-fault',  n.  Geol.  An  over- 
thrust  lau It.  See  faclt,  *. 
over-fa'vor.-fa'vour./.L.o'ver- 
fa'vor-a-ble.o  ver-fa'vour-a-ble, 
o  ver-fa'vor-a-bly.  o  ver- 
fa'vour-a-bly,  adr.,  o  ver-fear', 
v.  i.  See  over-, 4  c. 
o'ver-fear .  n.  Fear  in  excess, 
o'ver  fear' ful,  a.,  o  ver  fear 'ful¬ 
ly,  o'ver-fear'ful-ne8s,  n. 

R-,  4  C. 

o  ver-fed',  p.  p.  of  overfeed. 
o  ver-fee'.  t.  See  over-,  4  c. 
o  ver  fee'bled.  a.  Greatly  en¬ 
feebled.  Obs.  [2  a.  I 

o  ver-fes-toon'.  v.  t.  See  over-. I 
o  ver-few',  a.,  o'ver-fierce  ,  <>. 
See  over-, 4  c.  [See  over-,  1  c.l 
o  ver-file',  r.  t.,  o  ver-film',  r.  t.  \ 
o'ver-fine'  (5'v 8  r-f\ n'  ;  see 
over-),  a.  Excessively  fine  ; 
specif.,  Wool  Trade,  designat¬ 
ing  wool  in  which  the  curves 
are  pointed  and  run  into  each 
other  like  network, 
o'ver-fit',  v.  t.  See  over-,  4  a. 


i  o  ver-flee',  v.  t.  Sr  i.  [AS.  ofer- 
| fltson.]  To  flee;  escape;  also, 
j  to  overfly.  Obs. 

I  o  ver -fleece',  v.  t.  See  over-,  1  c. 
o  ver  fleet',  v.  t.  V  ;.  [See  fleet 
to  float,  flow.]  To  overflow.  Obs. 
o'ver  float',  n.  Overflow.  Obs. 
o  ver  float',  v.  t.  1.  =  over¬ 
flow.  Obs. 

2.  To  float  over, 
o  ver-flood',  v.  t.  To  inundate, 
o  ver  flo'ten,  p.  p.  of  over- 
,  FLEET.  Obs.  [4  b.  I 

o  ver -flour'ish,  r.  i.  See  over-, | 
o  ver  flow' a  ble,  a.  See  -able. 
o'ver  flow  bug.  A  can;  I)  id 
I  beetle  ( Platynus  maculicollis) 
|  of  tli e  western  United  States, 
which  is  sometimes  locully  so 
numerous  as  to  be  a  pest.  Local, 
U.  S.  [topped  dam. I 

o'ver  flow'  dam  =  o  v  k  r- | 
o  ver  flow 'er  (-fl5'5r),  n.  That 
which  overflows  or  causes  to 
overflow. 

o  ver-flow'ing-ly,  adv.  of  over - 
\  flowing,  p.  pr.  [-ness. I 

o'ver-flow'ing  ness.  n.  See| 
o'ver-flown  ,  a.  1.  =  Over- 
|  flowed.  [cated.  Obs.  I 

2.  Overcome  by  liquor  ;  intoxi-| 
overflow  pipe  A  pipe  to  carry 
off  overflow,  as  from  a  cistern, 
o'ver-fluct',  r.  t.  To  exceed. 
Obs. 

o  ver- flu  'en-cv.'f . .  o'ver- flu 'ent, 
a.,  o'ver-flush  ,  a.  See  over-, 
4  c.  „  [l  C.  4  c.l 

o  ver-flush',  v.  t.  See  over-,1 
o'ver  flush  , //.  Excess,  [or  R. I 
o'ver-flux  .  n.  Overflow.  Obs.  \ 
o'ver  fond  ,  <•-.  o  ver-fon'dle, 
v.  o  ver  fond' ly,  adr.,  o  ver- 
fond'nees,  n.  See  over-.  4  C¬ 


o  ver-force',  v.  t.  See  ov  r  i : - ,  d . 
o'ver-forged'  (o'v  e  r-f  o  r  j  d'  ; 
-fflrjd'),  «.  See  over-,  4  c. 
o'ver-for'ward,  o  ver-for' 
ward-ly,  adv.,  o'ver-for'ward- 
ness,  //.  See  over-,  4  c 
o'ver-fought'.  a.  See  over-,  5. 
o' ver-fr aught'  ( o'v  S  r-f  r  6 1/  ; 

over-),  o.,  o'ver-freight'. 
o'ver-fre'quent.  «.  See  over-, 
4  c.  [with  fretting.  I 

o  ver-fret',  v.  t.  To  wear  out| 
o  ver-fret',  a.  Covered  with 
ornamental  embroidery.  Obs. 
o'ver-frieze',  v.  t.  To  cover  as 
with  a  frieze.  Rare.  [4  a.  I 
o'ver-fright'ed.  a.  See  o v  e  r-,  | 
o  ver  front',  v.  t.  To  confront; 
oppose.  Obs. 

o  ver-frown'.r.  t.  See  over-,  1  b. 
o'ver-fro'zen.o.,  o'ver-fruit'ed. 
a.  See  over-,  lc. 
o'ver  fruit 'ful,  a.  See  over-,4  c. 
o  ver  ful  fil!',  -ful-fll',  v.  t.  To 
fill  to  excess.  Obs.  [over-,  4  c.l 
o'ver-full',  a.,  -fuil'ness.  n.  See| 
overfulle,  n.  j  AS.  of  er  toll,  ofer- 
Jyllo,  fr.  oferjull  overfull.]  Sur¬ 
feit.  Obs. 

overga.  +  overgo. 
o'ver-galled',  a.  See  over-,  lc. 
o'ver-gang',  v.  t.  [AS.  ofergang- 
an.j  To  go  over  ;  specif.  :  To 
overcome  or  conquer  ;  to  over¬ 
step  or  transgress  ;  to  go  beyond 
or  exceed  :  to  overrun  or  over¬ 
spread.  Now  Scot.  6;  Dial.  Eng. 
—  o  ver-gang'er,  n.  [4  c.  I 

o  ver  gar'ri-son.p./.  See  over-, | 
o'ver-gart,  n.  Presumption. 
Obs.  —a.  Immoderate;  pre¬ 
sumptuous.  Obs.  —  adv.  Im¬ 
moderately.  Obs.  [overcast.  I 
o'ver-gate',  w.  Mining.  An| 


o'ver-gate.  adv.  [ over  4-  gate 
a  way.]  Overmuch.  Obs. 
o  ver-gilt'ed,  a.  Covered  with 
gilding.  Obs. 

o  ver-gird',  v.  t.  See  over-,  4  c. 
o'ver-gird'ed,  a.  See  over-,  2  a. 
o'ver-gir'dle,  n.  See  over-,  1  c. 
o'ver-glad',  a.,  o'ver-glad',  v.  t.. 
See  over-,  4  c. 

o'ver-glass',  v.  t.  See  over-,  1  c. 
o  ver-gloom',  v.  t.  To  make 
gloomy:  to  overshadow.  Rare. 
o  ver-gloom'i-ness.  n.  See 
over-,  4  c-  [4h.| 

o'ver-glo'ri-ous,  a.  SeeovER-,| 
o'.ver-glut',  v.  t.  See  over-, 4c. 
o'ver-good  .  n.  See  over-,  1  d. 
o'ver  good  .  a.,  a  ver-gorge',  v. 
t.  See  over-,  4  c. 
o  ver  gov'ern  ment,  n.  See 
over-,  1  d,  4  c. 

o  ver-grace'  (S'vgr-gras' ),  v.  t. 
To  grace  or  honor  exceedingly 
or  beyond  desert.  Bean,  tf  FI. 
o'ver-grad'ed  (-grad'ed  ;  see 
over-),  a.  See  over-,  4  c. 
o  ver-grain'er,  n.  A  brush  used 
for  overtraining, 
overgrassed'  (-grust'),  a. 
Overgrown  with  grass.  Obs. 
o'ver  great  ,  a.,  o'ver-great'ly, 
adv.,  o  ver-great'ness.  //.. o'ver- 
greed'.  n.,o  ver-greed'i-ly,m/r., 
o'ver-greed'y.  a.  See  over-,  4  c. 
o'ver-green',  r.  t.  To  deck  over 
with  green.  Obs. 
o  ver-grieve',  v.  t.  5r  o'ver- 
griev'ous,  a.,  o'ver-gross'  (o'- 
vSr-grds/  ;  see  over-),  a.  See 
over-,  4  c. 

o'ver-hail'.  o  ver  hale',  >■.  t.  To 
overhaul  (in  various  senses) ;  to 
cover  ;  to  draw  over  or  across  ; 
to  overmaster  ;  oppress  ;  also. 


to  disregard  ;  overlook.  Obs. 
o'ver-hair  .  n.  Long  hair  over- 
lying  the  furof  many  mammals, 
o'ver-half',  n.  See  over-,  1  a. 
o'ver-hap'pv,  «.  See  over-,  4  b. 
o'ver-har  d',  a.,  o  ver-hard', 
adr.,  o  ver-hard'en,  v.  t.  See 
over-,  4  c. 

o'ver-hard'ness.  n.  See  -ness. 
o  ver-harl'.  r.  t.  [over+  liar/  to 
drag.]  To  handle  roughly.  Obs. 
Scot.  [devastate.  Obs.  I 

o  ver-har'ry.  v.t.&r  i.  To  harry  ;| 
o'ver-harsh  ,  o.,  o  ver  harsh/ly. 
«f/r..o  ver-harsh'neas.  n., o'ver- 
haste  .  n.,  o  ver  haste',  v.  t ., 
o  ver-has'ten,/ ■./.  See  over-,4  c. 
o  ver  haul 'er,  n.  One  that  over¬ 
hauls.  [Id- 1 

o'ver-head  man.  w.  See  over-, | 
o  ver-heal',  r.  t.  To  heal  over. 
Obs.  [hears.  I 

o  ver-hear'er.  n.  One  who  over-! 
o  ver-heave',)’  t.  [Cf. AS.  o/'er- 
hebbtni  to  pass  bv.  omit.]  1.  Obs. 
a  To  pass  by.  b  To  exalt. 

2.  To  overstrain  by  heaving, 
o  v  e  r-h  e  a  v'i-n  e  a  8.  //.,  o' ver- 
heav'v.  a.  See  over-.  4  c. 
o'ver-height',  n..  o-ver-height'. 
v.  t..  o'ver-height'en,  v.  t.  See 
OV BR-,  4. 

o  ver-held'.  pret.  of  overhold. 
over-held',  r.  t.  I  See  hi  eld 
to  incline.]  To  pour  over.  Ohs. 
—  v.  i.  To  fall  over  ;  overturn. 
Obs. 

o  ver-hele'.  v.  t.  [AS.  oferhe- 
lian.]  To  hele,  or  cover,  over. 
Obs.  [To  overtake.  Ohs.l 

o  ver-hent',  v.  t.  [See  hent.]| 
o  ver  hie',  v.  t.  To  overtake  ; 
also,  to  leave  behind.  Obs. 
o'ver-high',  v.  t.  To  raise  too 


I  high  ;  also,  to  exalt  above  other 
things.  Obs.  [4  c.l 

o  ver-high'ly,  adv.  SeeovER-,| 
o'ver- hill',  a.  See  over-,  2. — 
o  ver-hill',  adv.  1 06s.  | 

o  ver-hill',  v.  t.  To  overnele.  I 
o  ver-hip',  V. L tf  ?.  [over  +  hip 
to  hop.]  To  pass  over  as  by  a 
hop;  to  skip  over;  hence, to  over¬ 
pass.  Obs. 

o  ver  hit',  v.  t.  flr  t.  To  hit  too 
much  :  also,  to  hit  beyond  what 
is  aimed  at.  Rare. 
o  ver-hold',  v.  t.  To  hold  or 
value  too  highly  ;  also,  to  with- 
I  hold.  Obs. 

o'ver-hope',  rj.  Hope  beyond 
measure.  Obs.  —  o'ver-hope',  )•. 
o'ver-hot'.  a.  See  over-,  4  c. 
o'ver-hour',  n.  See  over-,  4  a. 
o'ver  house',  a  See  over-,  3  a. 
o  ver-hove',  v.  t.  To  hover 
over.  Obs.  [over-,  la. | 

o  ver-hov'er(-hfiv'f  r),r.L  See| 
o  ver-how',  v.  t.  [AS.  oferho- 
gian .]  To  despise.  Obs. 
overhwarte.  ovf.rtiiwart. 

o  ver-im-ag'i-na-tive,  a.  See 
over-,  4  c.  [Obs.  | 

o'ver-in-crease',  n.  Surplus.  | 
o  ver-in-dulge',  v.  t.  3.*  i.,  o  ver- 
in-dul'gence,  v  .  o  ver-in-dul'- 
gent.  o  ver-in-fla'tion,  n., 
o  ver-in'flu  ence.  n.  See  over-, 
4  c. 

o'ver-in-form',  f.  t.  To  actuate, 
or  animate,  excessively;  also,  to 
furnish  with  abundant  or  ex- 
j  cessive  information, 
o  ver-in-struct',  a.,  o'ver-in- 
ten'si-ty.  n.  See  over-,  4  c. 
o  ver-in-treat',  r.  t.  See  over-, 
i  2  d.  Rare.  [over-,  4  c.l 

o'ver-ir'ri-ga'tion,  n.  Sea| 


f<Tod,  foot ;  out,  oil ;  chair  ;  go  ;  sing,  irjk  ;  *hen,  thin  ;  nature,  vertlure  (250) ;  K  =  cli  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144) ;  boN  ;  yet ;  zh  =  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Guidb. 

Full  explanations  of  Abbreviations,  Signs,  etc.,  immediately  precede  the  Vocabulary. 


OVERISSUE 


1536 


OVERPASS 


O/ver-ls'8U0  (o'ver-Tsli'u),  v.  t.  To  issue  in  excess. 

O^ver  ls'sue  (-Tsh'u),  n.  An  excessive  issue  ;  an  issue,  as  of 
bonds,  exceeding  the  limit  of  capital,  credit,  or  authority. 
"  An  overissue  of  government  paper.”  Brougham. 

O'ver-Joy'  (-joi'L  v.  t.  1.  a  To  rejoice  over.  Ohs.  '  b  To 
overcome  with  joy.  Ohs. 

2.  To  make  excessively  joyful ;  to  gratify  extremely. 
O'ver-jump'  (-jGmp'),  v.  t.  1.  To  jump  over ;  hence,  to 
omit ;  to  ignore.  Marston. 

2.  To  jump  too  far  over  (something),  or  too  strenuously 
for  (one’s  powers). 

0'ver-king/  (o'ver-kTng')i  A  king  who  has  sovereignty 
over  inferior  kings  or  ruling  princes.  J.  R.  Green. 

O'ver  knowing  (  -no'Tng),  a.  Too  knowing  or  too  cunning, 
o'ver-la'bor,  o  ver  la'bour  (-la'ber),  v.  1.  ;  -la'bored,  -la'- 
boured  (-herd) ;  -la'bor-ing,  -la'bour-ing.  1.  To  cause  to 
labor  excessively  ;  to  overwork.  Dryden. 

2.  To  labor  upon  excessively  ;  to  refine  unduly. 

3.  To  labor  more  than.  Rare. 

O'ver-lade'  (-lad'),  v.  t. ;  prel.  -lad'ed  (-lad'Sd)  ;  p.  p. 
-lad'en  (-lad'’n) ;  p.  pr.  d  vb.  n.  -lad'ing  (-lading).  To 
load  with  too  great  a  cargo  ;  to  overload. 

O'ver  land'  (o'ver-lXnd'),  a.  Being,  or  accomplished,  over 
the  land,  instead  of  by  sea ;  as,  an  overland  journey. 

O'ver  land'  (o'ver-lSnd'  ;  o'ver-lSud'),  adv.  By,  upon,  or 
across,  land. 

O'vor  land'  (o'ver-15nd' ;  o'ver-lind'),  v.  1.  tt*  i.  To  drive 
long  distances  overland,  as  cattle  in  flocks  or  herds  ;  also, 
to  journey  overland.  Australia. 

O'ver-land'er  (-lJn'der),  n.  1.  One  who  travels  over  lands 
or  countries  ;  one  who  travels  overland. 

2  ( pron .  o'ver-lXn'der ;  o/ver-lSn'der).  One  who  drives 
cattle  or  sheep  long  distances  overland.  Australia. 

3.  [ cap .]  [Cf.  G.  oberlander.]  A  highlander  ;  specif.,  an 
inhabitant  of  the  higher  lands  of  Germany.  Obs. 
O'ver-lap'  (-15p'),  v.  t.  d  i.  ;  -lapped'  (-lSpt')  ;  -lap'ping. 

1.  To  lap  over  ;  to  overlie  ;  either,  to  extend  over  a  part 
of ;  or,  to  extend  over  and  beyond. 

2.  To  lap  over,  as  a  wave. 

O'ver-lap'  (o/ver-15p/),  n.  1.  The  lapping  of  one  thing  over 
another  ;  the  distance  by  which  one  part  overlaps  another  ; 
an  overlapping  part ;  as,  an  overlap  of  a  shingle. 

2.  Geol.  The  extension  of  newer  strata  beyond  the  limits 
of  older  ones  lying  beneath. 

3.  Naut.  The  position  of  two  vessels  when  one  overtaking 
the  other  cannot,  without  dropping  astern,  pass  on  the  other 
side  from  that  on  which  she  is  approaching  and  when  the 
vessels  cannot  turn  toward  each  other  without  the  risk  of 
fouling.  When  such  an  overlap  is  established,  and  while 
it  exists,  in  a  sailing  racet  the  overtaking  vessel  must  yield 
to  the  other,  except  that  in  rounding  or  passing  a  mark  or 
obstruction  the  outside  vessel  must  give  room  to  the  inside 
vessel  to  round  or  clear  the  mark  or  obstruction,  and  ex¬ 
cept  that  the  windward  vessel  shall  not  bear  away  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  other  vessel  from  passing  to  leeward. 

O'ver-launch'  (-lanch';  -16nch';  140),  v.  t.  Shipbuilding. 
To  unite  (timbers,  etc.)  by  splices  or  scarfs. 

O'ver-lave'  (-lav'),  v.  t.  To  lave  or  bathe  over, 
overlay'  (-la'),  v.  t. ;  -laid'  (-lad') ;  p.  -lay'ing.  1.  To 
lay,  or  spread,  over  or  across;  to  superimpose  or  to  cover. 

A s  when  a  cloud  his  beams  doth  overlay.  Spenser. 
Framed  of  cedar  overlaid  with  gold.  Milton. 

And  overlay 

"With  this  portentous  bridge  the  dark  abyss.  Milton. 

2  To  lay  on,  or  cover  over,  in  excess  ;  esp.,  to  overstock. 

Obs. 

3  Print.  To  put  an  overlay  or  overlays  on. 

4  To  oppress  as  with  a  weight;  to  weigh  down  ;  overwhelm. 
6  To  hide  or  obscure  as  by  superimposition. 

6.  =  overlie. 

This  woman’s  child  died  in  the  night ;  because  she  overlaid  it. 

1  Kings  iii.  19. 

O'ver-lay'  (o'ver-la'),  n.  1.  A  neck  covering  or  cravat. 
Obs.  or  Archaic. 

2  A  covering,  esp.  one  of  a  temporary  or  removable  sort. 

3.  Print,  a  A  piece  of  paper  or  other  material  pasted  on 
the  tympan  sheet  to  make  a  stronger  impression,  b  A  sheet 
vith  pieces  pasted  on  the  parts  that  need  extra  impression. 
2  The  process  of  preparing  overlays. 

4.  Ornamental  work  formed  by  overlaying,  as  with  veneers 
of  wood.  Cf.  INLAY. 

0  ver  lay'ing,  n.  1.  Act  of  overlaying,  or  that  which  over¬ 
lays,  as  a  coating. 

2.  Print.  Act  or  art  of  making  and  applying  overlays, 
involving  skill  in  production  of  light  and  shade  in  pictures. 
O  ver-leaf'  (-lef'),  adv.  On  or  to  the  other  side  of  the  leaf, 
as  of  a  book.  —  n.  {pron.  o'ver-lef')  A  leaf  on  the  other 
side,  as  of  letter  paper. 

o' ver-leap'  (-lep'),  v.  t.  [AS.  oferhleapan.  See  over  ;  leap.] 

1.  To  leap  over  or  across  ;  hence,  to  omit ;  ignore.  “  Let 
me  overleap  that  custom.”  Shak. 


2  a  To  leap  upon.  Obs.  b  To  excel  in  leaping  ;  hence,  to 
excel.  C  To  leap  beyond  (one’s  mark  or  aim) ;  defeat  by 
leaping  too  far.  44  Ambition  which  o'erleaps  itself.”  Shak. 
O'ver-leath  er  (o'ver-ISfcb'er),  n.  The  upper  leather  of  or 
for  a  shoe.  Shak. 

o'ver-lick'  (-lTk'),  v.  t.  To  lick  over. 

O'ver-lie'  (-11'),  v.  t.  ;  pret.  -lay' (-la') ;  p.  p.  -lain'  (-lan') ; 
p.  pr.  d  vb.  ii.  -ly'ing  (-li'Tng).  1.  To  lie  over  or  upon  ; 
specif.,  to  suffocate  by  lying  upon  ;  as,  to  overlie  an  infant. 

2.  To  lie  heavily  upon  ;  to  oppress.  Obs. 

O'ver  lift'  (o'ver-lTft'),  n.  1.  An  overlifting. 

2.  Locksmith  in  g.  A  device  to  catch  the  bolt  of  a  lock  when 
one  of  the  tumblers  is  overlifted. 

O'ver-llft'  (-lift'),  v.  t.  d  i.  To  lift  too  high  or  too  much. 
O'ver-light'  (o'ver-lit/),  n.  Too  strong  a  light.  Bacon. 
O' ver-llne'  (-lln'),  v.  t.  To  draw  a  line  or  lines  over  or  above, 
o'ver  ling  (o'ver-lTng),  n.  [ over  -f-  1st  -ling.']  One  who  is 
in  authority  ;  — contrasted  with  underling. 

The  underlings  arc  not  satisfied  when  the  overlings  tell  them 
that  it  is  not  only  fit  that  they  should  be  where  they  are,  but  that 
it  ia  very  picturesque.  Century  Mag. 

O'ver  live'  (o'ver-lTv'),  v.  t.  [AS.  o/erlibban.]  To  outlive. 
O'ver  live',  v.  i.  To  continue  to  live,  or  to  live  too  long, 
too  luxuriously,  or  too  actively.  “  Overlived  in  this  close 
London  life.”  Mrs.  Browning. 

o  ver  load'  (-lod'),  v.  t.  To  load  or  fill  to  excess  ;  to  load 
too  heavily. 

O'ver  load'  (o'ver-lod'),  n.  An  excessive  load  ;  the  excess 
beyond  a  proper  load. 

o'ver  load'  start  or  Elec.  A  circuit  breaker  applied  to 
a  motor  starter  to  protect  the  motor  from  excessive  cur¬ 
rent  in  starting. 

O'ver  load'  switch.  Elec.  A  switch  which  prevents  over¬ 
loading  by  automatically  breaking  the  circuit. 

O'ver-lock'  (o'ver-15k'),  a.  Designating  an  overstitch,  or  a 
sewing  machine  for  making  it,  which,  besides  binding  and 
covering  the  raw  edge  or  edges,  is  locked  on  the  outside  to 
give  more  strength  and  a  better  appearance.  Trade  Name. 
O'ver-lock'  (15k'),  v.  t.  1.  a  To  interlock  above,  b  To  lock 
over,  or  above. 

2.  To  shoot  (the  bolt  of  a  lock)  beyond  its  first  or  normal 
locking. 

o'ver-long'  (o'ver-lftng' ;  o/ver-l5ng',  205 :  see  over-),  a. 
Too  long  ;  specif.,  Phon .,  exceptionally  long  ;  as,  an  over- 
long  vowel.  —  o'ver-long'  (-lSng'),  adv. 

Over  look'  (-look'),  v.  t. ;  c^ver-looked'  (-l<5okt') ;  o'ver- 
look'ing.  1.  To  look  down  upon  from  a  place  that  is  over 
or  above  ;  to  look  over  or  view  from  a  higher  position  ; 
hence,  to  rise  above  ;  to  overtop  ;  as,  to  overlook  a  valley 
from  a  hill.  “  The  pile  overlooked  the  town.”  Dryden. 

2.  To  look  over  or  through  ;  to  inspect ;  survey ;  formerly, 
to  read.  “  I  would  I  had  overlooked  the  letter.”  Shak. 

The  sciences  have  grown  until  no  one  can  even  remotely  hope 
to  overlook  their  whole  field  Josiah  Royce. 

3.  To  “look  down  upon”  socially  or  intellectually  ;  to  re¬ 
gard  as  inferior  or  low.  Obs. 

4.  To  supervise ;  to  watch  over ;  sometimes,  to  observe 
secretly ;  as,  to  overlook  a  gang  of  laborers  ;  to  overlook 
one  who  is  writing  a  letter. 

5.  To  look  over  and  beyond  (anything)  without  seeing  it ; 
to  miss  or  omit  in  looking  ;  hence,  to  refrain  from  bestow¬ 
ing  notice  or  attention  upon  ;  to  neglect ;  to  pass  over  with¬ 
out  censure  or  punishment ;  to  excuse. 

The  times  of  ignorance  therefore  God  overlooked . 

Arts  xvii.  SO {Rev.  Ver.). 
They  overlook  truth  in  the  judgments  they  pass.  Atferbury 

6.  To  look  on  with  the  evil  eye  ;  to  bewitch  by  looking  on. 
If  you  trouble  me  1  will  overlook  you,  and  then  your  nigs  will 

die.  C.  Kingsley. 

7.  To  look  or  appear  more  than  (a  certain  age).  Rare. 
Syn.  —  Overlook,  ignore.  To  overlook  is  to  pass  over 
without  notice,  whether  intentionally,  or  through  careless¬ 
ness  or  inadvertence  ;  to  ignore  is  deliberately  and  inten¬ 
tionally  to  disregard  ;  as, 44  It  is  the  practice  of  good  nature 
to  overlook  the  faults  which  have  already,  by  the  conse¬ 
quences,  punished  the  delinquent”  (Johnson) ;  his  argu¬ 
ment  overlooks  one  essential  point;  44  In  reality  Hook  can 
only  support  his  theory  by  resolutely  ignoring  the  whole 
private  correspondence  of  the  time  ”  (J.  R.  Green) ;  44  Hav¬ 
ing  noticed  the  peculiarity  of  these  two  dramas,  we  may 
henceforth,  for  the  sake  of  brevity,  ignore  it  ”  (A.  C.  Brad¬ 
ley)  ;  cf.  to  overlook  an  interruption,  to  ignore  an  interrup¬ 
tion.  See  neglect,  negligence,  oversight. 

o'ver-look'  (o'ver-ldok'),  n.  1.  Act  of  overlooking,  or  a 
place  from  which  to  overlook  ;  also,  a  general  survey. 

2  The  jack  bean  ( Canavali  ensiforme ),  planted  around 
plantations  by  West  Indian  negroes,  who  imagine  that  it 
acts  as  a  watchman. 

o'ver-look'er  (-look'er ;  see  over-),  n.  One  who  overlooks  ; 
specif.,  an  overseer. 

O'ver-lord'  (o'ver-16rd'),  n.  One  who  is  lord  over  another 
or  others ;  a  superior  lord  ;  specif.,  a  lord  paramount, 
o'ver-ly,  a.  1.  Superior.  Obs. 


2.  Careless  ;  superficial ;  negligent.  Obs. 

3.  Overbearing  or  supercilious ;  arbitrary ;  excessive. 
Obs.  or  Scot,  d  Dial.  Eng. 

4.  Incidental.  Rare.  Scot. 

C/ver-ly  (o'vSr-lT),  adv.  [Cf.  AS.  o/erllce  excessively.]  In 
an  overly  manner  ;  a  Excessively  ;  too.  Chiefly  Scot,  d 
U.  S.  b  Superficially ;  carelessly.  Obs.  c  Overbear¬ 
ingly  ;  superciliously.  Obs.  d  Above ;  on  the  surface. 
Obs.  e  Incidentally.  Scot. 

O'ver-man  (  mfin),  n.  ;  pi.  -men  (-m5n).  1.  One  in  author¬ 

ity  over  others  ;  a  chief ;  usually,  an  overseer  or  boss. 

2.  An  arbiter. 

3.  In  the  philosophy  of  Nietzsche,  a  man  of  superior 
physique  and  powers  capable  of  dominating  others  ;  one 
fitted  to  survive  in  an  egoistic  struggle  for  the  mastery. 

o  ver  man'  (  man'),  v.  t.  1.  To  overpower. 

2.  To  have  or  get  too  many  men  for  the  needs  of  ;  as,  an 
overmanned  ship. 

O'ver-man' tel  (o'ver-mSn't’l),  n.  An  ornamental  struc¬ 
ture,  as  a  painting, a  bas-relief,  or  merely  a  piece  of  cabinet¬ 
work,  above  a  mantelpiece. 

o'ver  march'  (-march'),  v.  t.  <<•  t.  To  march  too  far  ;  to 
exhaust  by  marching  ;  also,  to  pass  over  in  marching. 
O'ver  mark'  (-mark'),  v.  t.  1.  To  mark  over. 

2.  To  produce  overmarking  in  (a  horse), 
o'ver-mark'ing,  n.  The  effect  produced  upon  a  horse, 
constitutionally  as  well  as  locally  upon  the  legs,  by  over¬ 
work  and  overfeeding.  J.  U.  Walsh. 

o'ver-mas'ter  (-mas'ter ;  cf.  master),  v.  t.  1.  To  over¬ 
power  ;  to  subdue ;  to  vanquish  ;  to  govern. 

2.  a  To  excel.  Obs.  b  To  be  master  over.  Obs. 
O'ver-match'  (-mXch'),  v.  t.  1.  To  be  more  than  equal  to 
or  a  match  for  ;  hence,  to  vanquish. 

2.  To  marry  (one)  to  a  superior.  Obs.  Burton. 

O'ver-match'  (o'ver-mXch'),  n.  One  superior  in  power; 
also,  an  unequal  match  ;  a  contest  in  which  one  of  the 
opponents  is  overmatched. 

O'ver-ma-ture'  (-md-tur';  see  over-),  a.  More  than  ma¬ 
tured  ;  past  the  age  or  condition  of  maturity,  or  of  fitness 
characteristic  of  maturity  ;  as,  an  overmature  forest. 

O'ver  meas  ure  (-mgzli'&r),  n.  Excessive  measure  ;  the 
excess  beyond  true  or  proper  measure  ;  surplus. 
O'ver-meas'ure  (-mgzh'tir),  v.  t.  1.  To  measure  or  esti¬ 
mate  in  excess  of  the  real  or  proper  amount. 

2.  To  measure  across. 

O'ver-mod'est  (o'ver-mSd'gst ;  see  over-),  a.  Modest  to 
excess  ;  bashful.  —  over-mod'est-ly,  adv.  —  o'ver  mod'- 
es-ty  (-m5d'5s-tT),  n. 

o'ver-mount'  (-mount'),  v.  t.  [Cf.  surmount.]  To  mount 
over  ;  to  go  higher  than  ;  to  rise  above. 

O'ver-mount',  v.  i.  To  mount  too  high.  Shak. 

O'ver-much'  (o'ver-much'  ;  o'ver-much' ;  see  over-),  a 
Too  much.  —  adv.  (pron.  o'ver-mOch').  In  too  great  a  de¬ 
gree  ;  too  much.  —  n.  (o'ver-much')  An  excess  ;  a  surplus, 
o'ver-mul'ti-tude  (-mul'tT-tud),  v.  t.  To  outnumber.  R. 
O'ver-name'  (-nam')t  v.  t.  To  name  over  or  in  a  series  ;  to 
recount.  See  over-,  2  b  Shak. 

O'ver-nlce'  (o'ver-nis' ;  o'ver-nis'  ;  see  over-),  a.  Ex¬ 
cessively  nice;  fastidious.  —  o'ver-nice'ly,  adv.  —  o'ver- 
nice'ness,  n.  —  o'ver  nl'ce  ty  (  ni'se-tT),  n. 

O'ver-night'  (o'ver-nit'),  n.  The  fore  part  of  the  night  last 
past ;  the  previous  evening. 

He  saw  the  old  man,  his  musket  on  his  shoulder,  running  up 
the  trail  of  overnight  at  a  dogtrot.  Kipling. 

O'ver-night'  (o'ver-nit'),  adv.  In  the  fore  part  of  the  night 
last  past  ;  in  the  evening  before  ;  also,  during  the  night ; 
as,  the  candle  will  not  last  overnight. 

I  had  been  telling  her  all  that  happened  overnight.  Dickens 
O'ver-night'  (o'ver-nit'),  a.  Done  or  lasting  during  the 
night  ;  also,  of  or  relating  to  the  previous  evening, 
o  ver-noise'  (o'ver-noiz'),  v.  t.  To  overpower  by  noise, 
o  ver-of-fi'eious  (-5-fish'ws ;  see  over-),  a.  Too  ready  to 
intermeddle  ;  too  officious.  — o  ver-of  fi'cious-ness.  ». 
O'ver  paint'  (-pant'),  v.  t.  1.  To  paint  over  ;  to  paint  out. 
2.  To  color  or  describe  too  strongly. 

O'ver-part'  (-part'),  v.  t.  To  charge  with  a  part  or  rfile  be¬ 
yond  one’s  ability.  Rare. 

o  ver-pass'  (-pis'),  v.  t.  ;  -passed'  (-pist') ;  -pass'ing.  [Cf. 
surpass.]  1.  To  pass  over;  traverse;  hence,  to  j  ass 
through  ;  undergo  ;  also,  to  pass  successfully  ;  overcome. 

2.  To  pass  across,  over,  or  beyond  ;  to  go  to  the  other  side 
of  ;  as,  to  overpass  a  river  ;  hence,  to  pass  over  or  beyond 
the  restrictions  of ;  to  transgress;  as,  to  overpass  moral  laws. 

The  dividing  line  between  courage  and  ferocity  is  easily  over¬ 
passed.  Encye.  Hiblica. 

3.  To  pass  beyond  in  quality,  value,  degree,  amount,  etc. ; 
to  surpass,  excel,  or  exceed. 

4.  To  pass  over  without  notice  or  mention;  to  overlook 
or  disregard  ;  as,  to  overpass  many  beauties  of  nature. 

5.  To  extend  or  rise  above. 


o'ver  jacket,  n.  See  over-,  l  c. 
o'ver  jade',  v.  t„  o'ver-Jeal'oua, 
a.,  o'ver  joy',  n.,  o'ver-joy'ful, 
a.,  o'ver  joy'ouB.  a.  See  ovku-, 

4  c.  [mate. I 

o'ver  Judge',  v.  t.  =  overesti-| 
o'ver  jut' ting,  a.  See  over-,  1  a. 
o'ver  keep',  v.  t.  To  keep  too 
watchfully,  or  too  long, 
o'ver-kind',  a.,  o'ver-kind'ly, 
ar/r.,  o  ver-kind'ness.  n.  See 
over-.  4  c.  (the  knee.  | 

o'ver-knee'.a.  Extenaingabove  I 
o'ver  know',  v.  t.  To  know  too 
much  about. 

o'ver  lace',  v.  t.  See  over-,  1  c. 
o'ver-laid',  pret.  V  p •  p.  of 
OVERLAY. 

o'ver  laik',  n.  [over  +  a  suffix 
of  Scand.  origin  ;  cf.  I  cel.  -leikr, 
-leiki.)  Superiority.  Obs. 
o'ver  lain',  p.  p.  of  overlie. 
o'ver-land',  n.  A  certain  kind 
of  local  tenement  defined  by  the 
Enclosure  Commissioners  of 
Cheddar  Moor,  in  IsOl,  as  any 
tenement  of  land,  whether  open 
or  inclosed,  which  does  not,  nor 
at  any  time  heretofore  did,  be¬ 
long  to  ancient  tenements,  and 
for  which  no  right  of  common 
in  the  moors  or  on  the  hill  has 
been  allowed. 

o'  ver  lan  'gusged  (-Ulp 'gwftjd  : 
<f.  over-),  a.  Employing  too 
manv  words  :  diffuse.  Lowell. 
overlap  fault  Geol.  Sr  Mining. 


A  reversed  fault.  See  fault, 
n.,  8. 

o'ver-lard',  v.  t.  See  over-,  1  c. 
o'ver-large',  a.,  o  ver-large'ly, 
adv.,  o  ver-large'ness,  n.  See 
over-,  4  c. 

o'ver-laBh',  v.  i.  [over  4-  lash  ; 
cf.  E.  dial,  lash  to  be  extrava¬ 
gant.]  1.  Togo  to  excess;  be  ex¬ 
travagant;  hence,  to  exaggerate; 
to  boast.  Obs. 

2.  Of  horses,  to  overreach.  Dial. 
Eng.  [  Ob*.  I 

o'ver-laBh'.  v.  t.  To  exceed.  | 
o' ver  lash'ing,  n.  Exaggera¬ 
tion  ;  extravagance.  Obs.  —  o/- 
ver  lash'ing-ly,  adv.  Obs. 
o'ver-last',  v.  t.  See  over-,  2  b. 
o'ver-late',  a.  Too  late;  exceed¬ 
ingly  late,  —  o'ver-late'.  adv. 
o'ver-lav'ish,  o'ver-lav'iah- 
ly.  adv.  See  over-,  4  c.  [lays.  I 
o'ver-lay'er,  n.  One  that  over-J 
o'ver-lead',  r.  t.  [AS.  oferhr- 
dan.]  To  domineer  over  ;  to 
oppress ;  to  ruie  :  also,  to  lead 
over  or  a  wav.  Obs.  —  o'ver- 
lead'er,  n.  Obs. 
o  ver-lean',  v.  t.  See  over-,  1  b. 
o ' ver-leap n.  Omission.  Obs. 
o  ver-leap',  v.  i.  To  leap  over  ; 
also,  to  digress  Obs. 
o'ver-learn'ed.  a.,  o'ver  learn'- 
ed-ly,  adv.,  o  ver  learn'ed-nesB, 
n.  See  over-,  4  c. 

.  o'ver-leav'en,  v.  t.  To  leaven 
too  much ;  hence,  to  cause  to 


swell  excessively.  Obs  or  R. 
—  a.  Overleavened.  Obs. 
o'ver  leer',  v.  i .  See  over-,  1  b 
o  ver-leg',  adv.  See  over-,  1  e 
Nonce  word.  [over-,  4  c. I 
o'v  e  r  1  e  g'i  b-1  a't  ion.  n.  See  I 
o'ver-lend',  v.  t.  To  pass  be¬ 
yond.  Obs. 

o'ver-length',  n.  See  over-,  4  c. 
o'ver-letytered,  a.  See  over-, 
1  c. 

o'ver-lib'er-al.  a.,  o'ver-lib  er- 
al'i-ty.  wM  o  ver-lib'e r  al  ly. 

adv.  See  over-.  4  c. 
0'ver-li'er(6'vSr-lI'Sr;  o'v?r-ll  - 
?r),n.  That  which  overlies  some¬ 
thing  :  specif..  Arch.,  a  ledger, 
o'ver-light  .  a.,  o'ver-light'ed. 
a.,  o'ver-light'ly,  adv..  o'ver- 
light'some,  «.  See  over-,  4  c. 
o'ver-li-ness  (o'ver-lT-nCs),  v. 
State  of  being  overly.  Obs.  or  R. 
o'ver-lin'ger  (-lln'gSr),  v.  t.  To 
cansetolingcrtoolong.  Ohs. or R. 
o'ver-linked'  (o'ver-lTnkt' ;  see 

ovkr-’i,  a.  See  over-.  2  a 
o'ver-lip'.  w.  The  upper  lip. 
Obs.,  Dial.,  or  Codon ■ 
o  ver-lia'ten.  »\  t.  To  overhear 
or  listen  s*»  as  to  overhe-tr. 
o'ver-lit'tle,  a.  V  adv.  See 
over-,  4  c.  [vivo-.  I 

o'ver-liv'er  (-lYv'Pr),  n.  A  sur- 
overload  circuit  breaker.  Elec. 
=  OVERLOAD  SWITCH.  [4  C.  I 
o'ver-log'i-cal.  a.  See  over-, I 
o'ver-long',  prep.  [See  over 


along. 1  Along.  Obs. 
o' ver-loop',  overlope.  +  orlop. 
overlop.  overlap. 
o'ver-lord  ship,  n.  See  -ship. 
o'ver-loud',  a.  See  over-,  4  c. 
o'ver-loup'  (or'loop'  ;  o'er-),  n. 
[ orer -  -+-  loup  a  leap.]  A  trespass 
or  transgression.  Scot,  or  Dial 
Eng. 

o  ver  love',  v.  t.  Sr  i.  To  love  to 
excess.  —  o  ver-lov'er. //. 
o'ver  low',  a. '  udr..  o  ver  low'- 
ness,  //..  o'ver-lu'bri  ca'tion, 

n. .  o'ver  lus'eious  (-lhsh'us), 

o. .  o  ver-lust'i-neBB,  ?/.,  o'ver- 

lu8t'y.  a.  See  over-,  4  c. 
o'ver-ly'ing,  p.  pr.  V  vb.  n.  of 
overlie.  [4  c.  I 

o  ver-mag'ni-fy,j’.t.  See  over-, | 
overmaistrie,  v.  t.  To  overmas¬ 
ter.  Obs.  —  n.  Advantage; 
upper  band.  Obs.  [4  c. I 

o'ver-mal'a-pert.  a.  See  over-.  | 
o  ver-man'tle,  v.  t.  See  over-, 
1  c.  [over-,  4  c.  I 

o'ver-man'y  (-mSn'Y),  a.  Seel 
o  ver-mask  ,  r.  t.  To  mask. 

o  ver  roast',  <■.  t.  Naut.  To  fur¬ 
nish  (a  vessel)  with  too  long  or 
tor*  brow  n  m*»*-t  or  masts.  Rare 
o  ver-mnB'ter  ful,  a.,  o'ver- 
roas  ter-ful -ne»s.»  SeeovER-,4c. 
o'ver  mj8'ter-ing-ly,  adv.  of 
overmastering,  pjir.  [ Obs. I 
o'ver-mate'.r.  t.  Toovermatch.| 
o'ver-mat'ter.  n.  See  over-,  4  a 
o'ver-med'dle.  r.  i.,  o'ver-med 


dling.  w.,  o'ver-mel'low.  a., 
o'ver-melt',  v.  t..  o'ver-mer'it 
n.  Sr  v.  t.,  o'ver-mer'ry,  a.  See 
over-,  4  c. 

o'ver-mete'.  a.  Sr  adv.  [AS. 
ofermsete.)  Above  measure.  Obs. 
o  ver  mete',  v.t  [AS.  me  tan  t<> 
measure,  to  passover.  See  mete 
tomeasure.J  To  pass  by  or  over. 
Obs. 

o'ver-mick'le,  a.  Sr  adv.  [AS. 
ofermicef,  a.]  Overmuch.  Obs. 
or  Dial.  Eng.  Sr  Scot. 
o  ver-mind',  r.  t.  To  regard  be¬ 
yond  measure.  Obs. 
o'ver-mi-nute',  a.,  o'ver-mlx', 
v.  t.  See  over-,  4  c. 
o'ver-moc  ca  sin.  n.  A  mocca¬ 
sin  to  !*'■  worn  over  another, 
o'ver-mod.  a.  [AS.  otermdd.) 
Proud.  Ohs.  —  ii.  Pride.  Obs. 
o'ver-moist'.  a.,  o'ver-moia'- 
ture.  n.  See  over-,  4  c. 
o'ver-mon'ey.  r.  t.  To  gain 
over  by  bribing.  Obs. 
o'ver-more.  a.  [orer,  adv.  + 
more.]  Upper.  Obs. 
o  ver-more',  adv.  Beyond  ; 
moreover  ;  furthermore.  Obs. 
o'ver-mor'row,  n.  The  day  fol¬ 
lowing  to-morrow.  Obs. 
o'ver-most  (C'vPr-mSst),  a. 
Uppermost  ;  highest ;  also,  far¬ 
thest  off.  Obs  or  Dial.  —  i>.  The 
uppermost  part  (Ohs.);  pi.  the 
most  part.  Dial.  Eng. 
o'ver-mount',  n.  Picture  Mount¬ 


ing.  =  mat.  [mountains.! 

o  ver  mountB',  adv.  Over  the | 
o  ver-mourn',  v.  t.  Sr  i.  See 

OVER-.  4  c. 

o  ver-much'ne8B.  n.  See -ness. 
o  ver-mul'ti-ply,  v.  t.  Sr  t.  See 

OVER-,  4  C. 

o  ver-muse'.  v.  t.  To  bewilder 
bv  excessive  musing.  Obs. 
o'ver-name',  n.  [Cf.  surname.] 
Surname.  Obs. 

o'ver-nar'row,  a.,  o'ver  neat', 
a.,  o'ver-nerv'our  'u  See 

over-,  4  c. 

o  ver-net',  v.  t.  To  cover  or  to 
snare  with  a  net. 
o'ver-net',  v.  i.  To  fish  with 
nets,  or  use  nets,  to  excess, 
o  ver-nim',  v.  t. ;  p.  p.  over- 
Nome.  [orer- 4-  obs.  nim  to  take, 
AS.  niman.)  To  overtake.  Obs. 
o'ver-num'ter,  n.  To  outnum¬ 
ber.  Obs.  [4  c  l 

o  ver-nu ' mer-ous  a.  S ee  o v  i ; r • , | 
o  ver-of'flee.  »  . /.  To  domineer 
over  by  virtue  of  office.  Obs. 
o'ver-old'  (5'v?  r-fil  d';  see 
over-),  a.,  o'ver-old'nesB.  n. 
See  over-.  4  c. 

o  ver-or'der,  v.  t.  See  over-,  1  d. 
o  ver-pack'.  r.  t..  o'ver  p am 
per.  r.  t.  See  over-,  4  c. 
o'ver-part  .  n.  Upper  part.  R- 
o'ver-p^r'tial,  a.,  o'ver  par- 
tic 'u-lar.  a.  See  over-,  4  c. 
o'ver  r ar  ty,  n.  Surface;  up¬ 
per  part.  Obs. 


ale,  senate,  efire,  S.m,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofa  ;  ©ve,  $vent,  find,  recent,  maker;  ice,  Ill;  old,  6bey,  orb,  5dd,  sSft,  cdnnect ;  use,  unite,  um,  up,  circus,  menu  ; 
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tt.  To  pass  by ;  to  pass,  as  in  a  journey,  by  coming  up  with 
or  going  ahead  of.  r 

O'ver-pass'  (o'ver-pas'),  v.  i.  X.  To  pass  over. 

2.  To  pass  by,  away,  or  off. 

3.  To  come  to  pass  ;  to  happen.  Rare. 

4.  To  pass  without  notice.  Obs. 

5.  To  pass  beyond ;  to  pass  to  excess  or  be  excessive  Obs 
o  var  pay'  (-pa'),  v.  t. ;  o'ver-paid'  (-pad') ;  o'ver-pay'ino! 

1.  Xo  pay  too  much  to  ;  to  more  than  pay  ;  hence,  to  com¬ 
pensate  or  reward  beyond  deserts. 

2.  To  pay  more  than  or  in  excess  of  (a  just  or  due  amount). 
O'ver  peo'ple  (-pe'p’J),  v.  t.  To  people  too  densely. 

O'ver  per  suade'  (-per-swad'),  v.  t.  To  persuade  or  influ¬ 
ence  against  one’s  inclination  or  judgment.  —  o'ver-Der 
suasion  (-swa'zhftn),  n  y 

O'ver  pick'  (o'ver-plk'),  a.  Of  a  loom,  having  the  picking 
arm,  or  shuttle-driving  device,  over  the  shuttle  boxes. 
O'ver  pick',  n.  An  overpick  loom. 

O'yer  pic'ture  (-plk'^ir),  v.  t.  1.  To  surpass  nature  in  the 
picture  or  representation  of ;  as,  to  overpicture  Venus. 

2  To  cover  with  pictures. 

O'ver-pitch'  (-plch'),  r.  t.  1.  Cricket.  To  bowl  (a  ball) 
to  more  than  a  correct  length. 

2.  To  exaggerate. 

O'ver-plus  (o'ver-plQs),  n.  [i over  -f  L.  plus.  See  plus  ;  cf. 
surplus.]  That  which  remains  above  a  proper  or  tit  supply, 
pr  beyond  a  quantity  proposed;  surplus;  excess.  “The 
overplus  of  a  great  fortune.”  Addison.  —  o'ver-plus,  a. 
O'ver-plus,  adv.  In  addition  ;  beyond  need. 

O'ver- ply'  (-pli'),  v.  t.  ;  -plied'  (-plid');  -ply'ing  (-pli'Tng). 
To  ply  to  excess  ;  to  overexert ;  overwork.  Milton. 

o'ver  pole'  (-pol'),  v.  t.  To  pole  excessively. 

O'ver  pop' U-la'tlon  (o'ver-pbp'u-la'shwn),  n.  Condition  of 
being  overpopulated  ;  also,  excess  of  population. 
0'ver-pow'er(-pou'er),v. /.  ;  -ERED(-erd);  -er-ing.  1.  To  ex¬ 
cel  or  exceed  in  power;  to  cause  to  yield;  vanquish;  subdue. 
2.  To  affect  intensely  or  overwhelmingly  by  reason  of  great 
power  or  intensity  ;  as,  the  odor  overpowered  him. 

Syn.  —  Overbear,  overcome,  vanquish,  defeat,  crush,  over¬ 
whelm,  overthrow,  rout,  conquer,  subdue. 

O'ver- pow  er  (o'ver-pou'er),  n.  A  dominating  power. 

& ver-pow'er-ing,  p.  a.  Excelling  in  power  ;  too  powerful; 
irresistible.  —  o  ver-pow'er  ing-ly,  adv. 

O'ver-press'  (o' ver-pr&s'),  v.  t.  1.  To  bear  upon  with  rigor ; 
to  afflict  or  oppress ;  also,  to  bear  upon  writh  irresistible  1 
force  ;  to  crush  ;  overwhelm.  Shak. 

2.  To  overburden.  Obs. 

3.  To  overcome  by  importunity.  Johnson. 

4.  To  press  or  insist  upon  to  an  unfit  degree  •  to  drive  (a 
contention,  etc.)  too  far  ;  also,  to  press  or  drive  (a  person)  | 
unreasonably  ;  to  overurge  or  overestimate. 

O'ver-pres'sure  (-pr?sli'ur),  n.  Excessive  pressure  or  urg¬ 
ing  ;  as,  overpressure  in  education. 

O'ver-print'  (-print'),  v.  t.  1.  Print.  To  impress,  as  a  ' 
printed  surface,  with  other  print ;  as,  to  overprint  one 
color  with  another,  or  tickets  with  numbers. 

2.  Photog.  To  print  (a  photograph)  too  long,  so  that  it  is 
too  dark. 

3.  To  print  too  many  copies  of. 

O'ver-prlze'  (-prlz'),  v.  t.  [Cf.  overpraise.]  To  prize  ex-  ! 
cessively ;  to  overvalue  ;  also,  to  exceed  in  value.  —  over- 
prlz'er  (-priz'er),  n. 

o'ver-pro-duce'  (-pro-dus'),  v.  t.  To  produce  beyond  the  i 
demand. 

O'ver- pro-due 'tlon  (-pro-duk'shwn),  n.  Excessive  produc¬ 
tion  ;  supply  beyond  the  demand  at  remunerative  prices. 
See  oversupply,  Cit. 

o'ver-prompt'  (o'ver-pr<5mpt';  o'ver-prbmpt' ;  see  over-),  a. 
Too  prompt  or  eager ;  precipitate.  — o' ver  promptness,  n. 
o'ver-proof'  (o'ver-proof' ;  o'ver-proof' ;  see  over-),  a. 
Strouger  than  proof  spirit ;  that  is,  containing  more  than 
49.3  percent  by  weight  of  alcohol.  Abbr.  O.P. 
o'ver-pro-por'tion  (c^ver-pro-por'shan  ;  201),  n.  Excess 
of  relative  greatness ;  greatness  out  of  just  proportion, 
o'ver-pro-por'tion,  v.  t.  To  make  of  too  great  proportion, 
o  ver  pro-por'tion  ate  (  at),  a.  Exhibiting  overproportion. 
—  o'ver-pro-por'tion  ate  ly,  adv. 

O'ver-quell'  (-kwSl'),  v.  t.  To  quell ;  subdue  ;  overcome. 
O'ver-rake'  (-rak'),  v.  t. ;  -raked'  (-rakt') ;  -rak'ing  (-rak'- 
Tng).  Naut.  To  rake  over,  or  sweep  across,  from  end  to 
end,  as  waves  that  break  over  a  vessel. 

O'ver-rate^  (-rat/),  v.  t.  ; -rat'ed  (-rat'gd  ;  -Id  ;  151) ;  -rat'- 
ing  (-rat'ing).  To  rate,  value,  or  estimate,  too  highly. 
O'ver  rate',  n.  An  excessive  rate  ;  also,  an  extra  rate, 
o'ver  reach'  (-rech'),  v.  t. ;  -reached'  (-recht')  (o/ver- 


o'ver  pas'Bion-ate  (-pash 'un¬ 
lit),  «.,  G'ver-pas'sion-ate-ly, 
aav.  See  over-,  4  c-  [valve. I 
o'ver-pass'  valve.  A  bv-pass.] 
o'ver-past'.  Overpassed.  Ref. 
Sp.  [4  c.  I 

o'ver  pa' tient,  a.  See  over-, I 
o'ver-pay',  n.,  o'ver-pay'ment, 
n.  See  over-,4. 
o'ver-neer',  v.  t.  a  To  peer  over, 
b  To  look  down  on.  c  To  rise 
above,  d  Hence,  to  excel  ;  more 
than  equal  or  balance, 
overpoise.  -^overpoise.  [ing.j 
o'ver-pend'ing,  a.  Overhang- 1 
o'ver-perch',  v.  t.  To  pass  over 
as  if  by  perching  upon.  Obs. 
o'ver-per'emp-to-ry,  a.  See 
over-,  4  c. 

o'ver  pert'ed,  a.  Having  exces¬ 
sive  pertness.  Obs. 
o'ver  pes'ter,  v.  t.  To  crowd  to 
excess.  Obs.  [4  c.  I 

o'ver-phys'ic,  v  t  See  ov  e  r-,  | 
o'ver-pitched'  (5'vgr-pTcht'  ; 
see  over-),  a.  Having  a  too 
great  pitch  or  slope,  as  a  roof, 
o  ver  place',  r.  t .,  o'ver-placed' 
(-plttsf'),  a.  See  over-,  1  a. 
o'ver-place'ment,  n.  Superpo¬ 
sition  or  superimposition 
o'ver-plant',  r.  t.  1.  To  plant, 
as  a  field,  to  excess.  [CM$. I 
2.  To  plant  again  ;  transplant.! 
o'ver-plate',  n.  In  medieval  ar¬ 
mor,  a  large  piece  added  to  pro¬ 
tect  the  shoulder  or  elbow  ;  a 
large  pauldron  orcubitiere. 
o'ver-plaw',  n.  A  boiling  over. 
Obs.  [4  c.  I 

o/ver-play',t\  t.  See  over-, 4 a  I 
o'ver-plav',  n.  Duplicate  Whist. 
Replay  of  a  hand. 


o'ver-please',  v.  '.,  o  ver-plen'- 
ti-ful,  n.  See  over-,  4  c. 
o  ver-plot',  v.  t.  See  over-,  4  a. 
o  ver-plumb',  v.  t.  To  rise 
straight,  or  plumb,  above, 
o  ver-plume',  v.  t.  See  over-, 

1  a,  4  c.  [See  over-,  4  a.  I 

o'ver-poise'  (-poiz'),  n.tfv.  f.| 
o'ver-pole',  n.  An  upper  pool. 
Obs. 

o  ver-pol'ish.  v.  t.,  o'ver-pol'i- 
tic.  a.,  over-pon'der-ous.  a. 

See  over-,  4  c.  [people.I 
o'ver-pop'u-late,  v.  f.  =  over-! 
o'ver-pop'u-louB,  a.,  o'ver-pop'- 
u-lous-ness,  //.,  over-pos'i-tive, 
a.  See  over-,  4  c. 
o  ver  post',  v.  t.  To  post  over  ; 
to  pass  over  swiftly.  Obs. 
o'ver-pot',  v.  t.  Port.  To  plant 
in  too  large  a  pot. 
o'ver  po'tent,  a.  See  over-,  4  c.  | 
o  ver-pour'.  r.  t.  To  pour  over,  | 
from  one  vessel  into  another.  R. 
o'ver  pow'er-ful,  a.,  o  ver¬ 
praise'  ( -praz'),  n.  to  v.  t.  See 
over-,  4  C- 

o'ver-pray', See  over-,  2d. 
o'ver-preach',  r.  t.  To  preach 
beyond,  or  “  over  the  heads  of  ” 
(one’s  hearers)  :  also,  to  overdo 
(one’s  self)  in  preaching, 
o'ver-press',  n.  =  overpres¬ 
sure.  [Ofts.l 

o'ver-pres'sor./i.  An  oppressor.  | 
o'ver-price',  //•  See  over-,  4  c. 
o'ver-print',  n.  An  offprint,  or 
reprint. 

o'ver-pro  por'tion-ated  (-pr<*>- 
pbr'shun-at'ed ),  o  ver-pro-por'- 
tloned. «  =  overpropohtion- 

ATE. 

o'ver  proud',  a.,  o'ver  proved', 


raught'  (-r6t'),  Obs.) ;  -reach'ing.  1.  To  reach  or  come 
up  with  (anything);  to  overtake ;  also,  Obs.,  to  overtake 
harmfully;  to  overcome,  as  a  harmful  agent. 

2.  To  reach  above  or  beyond ;  to  overtop  or  overpass  ;  also, 
to  reach  or  extend  over  ;  to  spread  over. 

3.  To  reach  out  beyond  or  too  far ;  specif. :  a  To  miss  by 
reaching  too  far.  b  To  carry  (one’s  self)  too  far  ;  to  strain 
(one’s  self)  or  defeat  (one’s  purposes)  by  overdoing,  c  To 
exaggerate  or  overestimate.  Obs.  d  To  stretch  out  too  far. 

4.  To  get  the  better  of ;  esp.,  to  gain  an  advantage  over 
by  artifice  or  cunning  ;  to  outwit ;  cheat. 

O'ver-reach'  (o'ver-rech'),  v.  i.  1.  a  To  encroach.  Obs 
b  To  exaggerate.  Obs. 

2.  To  reach  too  far ;  esp.,  Naut .,  to  sail  on  one  tack  farther 
than  is  necessary. 

3.  To  strike  the  toe  of  the  hind  foot  against  the  heel  or 
quarter  of  the  fore  foot ;  to  grab  ;  —  said  of  horses. 

4.  To  go  too  far  in  endeavoring  to  advance  one’s  self  ;  also, 
to  be  guilty  of  sharp  practice  or  of  cheating. 

O'ver-reach'  (o'ver-rech'),  n.  1.  An  overreaching  ;  hence  : 
a  An  excessive  reach ;  a  straining,  b  A  deception  or 
cheating. 

2.  Act  of  striking  the  heel  of  the  fore  foot  with  the  toe  of 
the  hind  foot ;  —  said  of  horses.  Also,  the  injury  so  caused. 
O'ver-read'  (-red'),  v.  t.  ;  pret.  &  p.p.  o'ver-read'  (-rSd')  ; 
p.pr.  <&  vb.  n.  o'ver-read'ing  (-red'Tng).  [AS.  of  err  sedan.] 

1.  a  To  read  over,  or  peruse.  Shak.  b  To  reread.  Obs. 
C  To  read  more  than.  Rare. 

2.  To  read  too  much  for  (one’s  self,  i.  e.,  one's  welfare), 
o'ver-reck'on  (-r6k'’n),  v.  t.  1.  To  reckon  too  highly ;  to 

overestimate. 

2.  To  overcharge,  or  rate  too  high,  in  a  reckoning, 
o  ver  ride'  (-rid'),  v.  t.  ;  pret.  -rode'  (-rod');  p.  p.  -rii/den 
(-rld'’n),  -rode',  -rid'  (-rid') ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  -rid'ing 
(-rid'Ing).  [AS.  oferridan.']  1.  To  ride  over  or  across  ; 
to  ride  upon  ;  to  trample  down. 

The  carter  overridden  with  [i.  e.,  by)  his  cart.  Chaucer. 

2.  To  set  aside  ;  to  supersede  ;  annul ;  as,  one  law  overrides 
another  ;  to  override  a  veto  ;  hence,  to  disregard  the  rights 
or  wishes  of  ;  to  domineer  over. 

3.  To  ride  beyond ;  to  pass ;  outride.  Obs. 

I  overrode  him  on  the  way.  Shak. 

4.  To  ride  too  much,  as  a  horse. 

5.  To  extend  or  pass  over  ;  esp.,  chiefly  Med.,  to  overlap  ; 
as,  the  overriding  of  the  ends  of  a  fractured  bone. 

o  ver  rid'ing  (-rid'ing),  p.  a.  1.  Riding  or  trampling  over. 
2.  Disregarding  the  rights  of  others ;  domineering,  or  giv¬ 
en  to  domineering. 

O'ver  rigged' (o'ver-rlgd' ;  o'ver-rlgd' ;  see  over-),  a.  Hav¬ 
ing  too  much  rigging. 

O'yer  right'eous  (o'ver-ri'chMS ;  see  over-),  a.  Excessively 
righteous  ;  —  usually  implying  hypocrisy. 

O'ver  rig'id  (o'ver-rlj'Id ;  see  over-),  a.  Too  rigid  or  severe, 
o  ver-rise'  (-riz'),  v.  t.  ;  pret.  -rose'  (-roz')  ;  p.p.  -ris'en 
(-rlz'’n)  ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  -ris'ing  (-riz'Ing).  To  rise  above, 
o  ver  roll'  (-rol'),  v.  t.  1.  To  roll  over. 

2.  To  envelop  by  rolling. 

3.  To  roll  above  or  overhead. 

0  ver-roof'  (-roof'),  v.  t.  To  roof  over  ;  to  roof, 
o  ver-rule'  (-rool' ;  243),  v.  t.  ;  -ruled'  (-roold') ;  -rul'ing 
(-rool'Ing).  1.  To  rule  over  ;  to  govern. 

2.  To  rule  or  determine  in  a  contrary  way;  to  decide 
or  rule  against ;  to  abrogate  ;  as,  God  overrules  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  men  ;  the  chairman  overruled  the  point  of  order. 

3.  To  prevail  over ;  to  master  ;  overcome  ;  also,  to  bring 
over  by  persuasion  or  other  influence  ;  to  influence  over. 
His  passion  and  animosity  overruled  his  conscience.  Clarendon. 
These  [difficulties]  I  had  habitually  overruled.  F.  W.  Xewman. 

O'ver  rule',  v  i.  To  be  superior  or  supreme  in  ruling  or 
controlling;  as,  God  rules  and  overrules  ;  also,  to  prevail 
by  influence,  character,  etc.  Shak. 

O'ver-rul'ing  (-rool'Ing  ;  243),  p.  a.  Exerting  contro’Ung 
power  ;  as,  overruling  Providence.— O'ver  rul'ing-ly,  adv. 
O'ver-run'  (-run'),  v.  i.  ;  pret.  -ran'  (-r£n')  ;  p.  p.  -run' 
(-run') ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  -run'ning.  [Cf.  AS.  oferirnan.  See 
run.]  1.  To  run  over  ;  as:  a  To  run  across  or  athwart;  to 
traverse  in  running,  b  To  run  over  as  a  fluid  or  as  a  rapid 
growth  ;  to  cover  the  surface  of  rapidly  ;  to  overspread. 

2.  Hence :  a  To  run  over  destructively  or  harmfully  ; 
either, to  run  down;  to  tram  pie  or  bear  down;  as,aschooner 
overrun  by  a  liner  ;  or,  to  grow  or  spread  over  in  excess  ; 
to  invade  and  occupy  ;  to  infest ;  as,  a  farm  overrun  with 
weeds  ;  also,  to  run  over  as  a  hostile  army  ;  to  ravage. 

Those  barbarous  nations  that  overran  the  world.  Spenser. 
b  To  crush  ;  overwhelm  ;  destroy.  Obs. 


3.  To  run  through ;  to  pass  over  rapidly,  eep.  in  thought 
or  speech  ;  as,  to  overrun  the  contents  of  a  book. 

4.  To  exceed  or  excel  in  running ;  to  outrun ;  to  run 
faster,  farther,  or  better  than,  or  to  pass  in  running. 

Ahimaaz  ran  by  the  way  of  the  plain,  and  overran  Cushi. 

2  Sam.  xviii.  23 

5.  To  run  away  from  ;  to  escape  by  running  ;  to  desert. 

6.  To  run  or  go  beyond;  to  extend  in  part  beyond;  to 
reach  or  lie  beyond. 

7  Print.  To  readjust,  as  lines,  columns,  or  pages,  by  shift¬ 
ing  letters  or  words  from  one  line  into  another,  or  a  line  or 
lines  from  one  column  or  page  to  another. 

8.  Mach.  To  cause  or  permit  to  overrun,  as  an  engine, 
to  overrun,  or  outrun,  the  constable,  to  spend  more  than  one’s 
income  ;  to  getduto  debt.  Colloq. 

0  ver  run'  (o'ver-run'),  r.  i.  1.  To  run,  pass,  spread,  or 
flow  over  or  by  something ;  to  be  in  excess  ;  to  extend  b#- 
yond  limits. 

2.  Mach.  To  run  too  far,  as  an  engine  in  winding. 
O'ver-run' (o'ver-run'),  n.  1.  Act  of  overrunning  ;  an  in¬ 
stance  of  this. 

2.  Amount  by  which  something  overruns;  a  balance  or 
surplus  carried  over. 


O'ver-sail'  (-sal'),  v.  t.  1.  To  sail  over  ;  to  sail  across. 

2.  To  strike  and  sink  (a  vessel)  in  sailing.  Obs. 
O'ver-sail'  (-sal'),  V.  t.  [Cf.  F.  saillir  to  project  (see  sal- 
ly).]  In  masonry,  to  lay  (bricks  or  stones)  so  that  each 
projects  beyond  that  upon  which  it  rests  ;  hence,  to  cover 
by  a  roof  or  arch  of  such  construction.  —  v.  i.  To  project 
or  jut  out  beyond  the  base. 

O'ver-sail'  (o'ver-sal'),  n.  Arch.  Any  projection  or  jutting 
beyond  the  general  wall  surface. 

o'ver  scru'pu  lous  (-skroo'pft-lws),  a.  Scrupulous  to  ex¬ 
cess.  —  o  ver  scru'pu  lous  ness  ’  n. 

O'ver-sea',  a.  Beyond  the  sea  ;  foreign, 
o'ver-sea'  (o'ver-se') )  , .  ^  ,  , 

o'ver-seas'  t-eez')  }  adv-  0ver  the  sea  !  abroad, 
o'ver-seam'  (-sem'),  n.  A  seam  in  which  the  thread  is 
passed  over  the  edges  with  every  stitch  ;  an  overhand  seam. 
O'ver-seam'  (o'ver-sem'  ;  o'ver-sem'),  v.  t.  dr  i.  To  sew 
overhand  ;  to  sew  in  such  a  way  as  to  carry  the  thread 
over  the  edges  of  the  seam. 

O'ver-search'  (-sflrch'),  v.  t.  To  search  all  over. 
O'ver-see'  (-se'),  v.  t.  ;  pret.  -saw'  (-s6')  \  p.p.  -seen'  (-sen')  ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  -see'ing.  [AS.  oferseon  to  survey,  to  despise. 
See  oyer  ;  see.]  1.  To  look  down  upon  ;  survey  ;  watch. 

2.  Hence  :  a  To  look  over  ;  inspect ;  examine,  b  To  su¬ 
perintend  ;  supervise. 

3.  To  see  clandestinely  or  accidentally. 

4.  To  fail  to  observe  ;  omit  seeing;  neglect;  disregard. 

5.  To  deceive  or  delude  ;  mistake  or  err. 

6.  To  cast  the  “  evil  eye  ”  upon.  Obs 

to  oversee  one’s  self,  to  forget  one’s  self  ;  to  blunder. 
O'ver-see',  v.  i.  To  see  too  far  or  too  much  ;  hence,  to  be 
deceived  ;  to  blunder.  Obs. 

The  most  expert  gamesters  may  sometimes  oversee.  Fuller 
o  ver-seen'  (-sen'),  p.  p.  of  oversee.  Also,  Obs.  or  Dial.  : 
p.a.  a  Intoxicated;  tipsy,  b  Versed  or  learned  in  some 
art  or  branch  of  knowledge. 

o  ver-se'er  (o'ver-se'er  ;  o'ver-se'er  ;  -ser' ;  277),  n.  1.  One 
who  oversees,  or  superintends  ;  esp.,  one  in  charge  of  a 
piece  of  work  or  of  workmen  in  their  labor ;  a  superin¬ 
tendent  ;  a  supervisor  ;  as,  an  overseer  of  a  mill. 

2.  Specif.  :  a  Formerly,  a  person  appointed  to  act  as  an 
adviser  to,  or  check  upon,  an  executor,  b  In  England,  a 
parisli  administrative  officer  (called  in  full  overseer  of  the 
poor)  whose  duties  are  mainly  connected  with  the  relief 
of  the  poor.  The  office  was  created  by  the  Poor  Relief 
Act  of  1601  (43  Eliz.  c.  2).  In  some  of  the  States  of  the 
United  States,  a  local  officer  with  similar  duties. 

3.  a  Onlooker;  spectator.  Obs.  b  An  editor;  a  critic.  Obs. 
O'ver-sell'  (-eSl'),  v.  t.  ; pret.  d- p.  p.  -sold'  (-sold');  p.  pr.  & 

vb.  n.  -sell'ing.  1.  a  To  sell  for  more  than  value,  b  To 
sell  for  a  higher  price  than  ;  to  exceed  in  selling  price. 

One  whose  beauty 

Would  oversell  all  Italy.  Beau  djr  FI 

2.  To  sell  beyond  means  of  delivery,  or,  sometimes,  be¬ 
yond  what  one  can  provide  a  margin  for  in  case  of  an  ad¬ 
vance  in  prices.  Brokers ’  Cant. 

(Over  set'  ( -8gt'),  v.  t.  ;  -set';  -set'ting.  1.  a  To  press  upon; 
beset.  Obs.  b  To  overpower ;  overwhelm  ;  defeat.  Obs. 

2.  To  turn  or  tip  (anything)  over  from  an  upright,  or  a 
proper,  position;  to  upset;  as,  to  overset  a  chair,  a  coach, 
a  ship,  or  a  building. 

3.  To  cause  to  fall,  or  to  fail ;  to  subvert ;  as,  to  overset  a 
government  or  a  plot. 


(o'v5r-proov(l/  ;  see  over-),  a., 

o' ver-prov'en-dered  ( -prQv'fn- 
derd),  a.,  o'ver-prov'i-dent.  a., 
o  ver  pro-voke',  v.  t.  See  over-, 

4  c. 

o'ver-pry'.  r.  t.  To  examine 
prvingly.  Obs.  [4c.| 

o  ver-pun'ish.  v.  t.  See  over-,| 
o  ver-pur'chase.  v.  t.  To  buy 
at  a  too  high  price.  Rare. 
o  ver-put',  v.  t.  To  get  the  bet¬ 
ter  of  ;  to  recover  from.  Obs.  or  i 
Scot.  [quantity. I  | 

o'ver-quan'tl-ty,  n.  Surplus! 
o'ver-quat',  v.  t.  To  surfeit  or 
glut  with  food.  Obs. 
o'ver-qulck'  (o'vgr-kwYk'  ;  see 
over-),  a.  Too  quick.  —  o' ver- 
quick'ly.  adv.  [4  c.  I 

o'ver-qul'et-ness,  n.  See  over-, I 
o  ver-rack',  f  overrake. 
o  ver-rack',  v.  t.  To  rack  or 
strain  beyond  measure.  Rare. 
overradde.  Obs.  pret.  of  over 
[rbach.I 

oveiraght  Obs.  pret  of  over-! 
o'ver-rank'  (5'vgr-rftnk' ;  see 
over-),  a.,  o  ver-rank'ness,  n„ 
o'ver-rash'  (d'vPr-'ftsh'  ;  see 
over-),  a.,  o  ver-rash'ly.  adv. 
SeeovER-.  4  c.  [overreach.  | 
o  ver-raught'.  Obs.  pret.  of  | 
O'ver-reach',  Sir  Giles.  An  un¬ 
scrupulous  extortioner  and 
cheat,  the  leading  character  in 
Massinger’s  comedy  **  A  New 
Way  to  Pay  Old  Debts.”  His 
cupidity  and  ambition  finnlly 
overreach  themselves,  and  he  is 
outwitted  by  his  nephew  and 
daughter. 

o'ver-reach'er,  n.  One  that 
overreaches  ;  one  who  cheats  ; 


a  horse  that  overreacher.,  etc. 
o'ver-reach'ing,  p.  pr.  tf  vb.  v. 
of  overreach.  —  o  ver-reach'- 
ing-ly,  adv.  —  o  ver-reach'ing- 
ness,  n.  [reads.  I 

o'ver-read 'er,  n.  One  who  over-| 
o  ver-read'i  ly,  adv.,  o  ver- 
read'l-ness,  o'ver-read'y,  a. 
See  over-.  4  c.  [4  a.  I 

o  ver-re-cord',  r.  t.  See  ov  k  i:-. 
o'ver-red',  v.  t.  To  smear  with 
red.  Obs. 

o  ver-re-flne',  r.  t.,  o  ver-re- 
fine'ment. //.  See  OVER-,  4  c. 
o'ver-re-fined'  (-rf-find'),  7 >ret. 
top.  p.  of  overrekine.  —  o  ver- 
re-fin'ed-ly  (-lTn'Pd-li),  adv. 
o'ver-reg  u-la'tion,  n.  See 
over-,  4  c. 

o'ver-relk',  v.  t.  To  overreach. 
Cf.  outre ik.  Obs. 
o'ver-re-lax',  v.  t.  See  over-,4  c. 
o'ver-rent',  n.  Higher  or  addi¬ 
tional  rent. 

o'ver-rent',  v.  t.  To  rent  (a 
tenement)  for  too  much  :  to 
charge  (a  tenant)  too  much  rent 
o'ver-re-ten'tion,  n.  See  over-, 

4  c. 

o'ver-rich'  (fi'vPr-rYch' ;  see 
over-),  a.,  o  ver-rich'ness,  n 
See  over-,  4  c. 

o'ver-right',  adv.  to  prep.  Over 
against ;  just  opposite.  Obs.  or 
Dial.  Fnp. 

o'ver-ri  gid'i-ty.  n..  o  ver-rig'- 
or-ous.  o  ver-rig'or-ous-ly, 
adv.  See  over-,  4  c. 
o'ver-rim',  a.  Having  the  rim 
turned  or  rolled  over, 
o  ver-ri'ot,  t.  To  riot  all  over 
the  surface  of.  Rare. 
o'ver-ripe',  a.,  o'ver-rip'en 


(-rlp'*n),  v.  t.,  o  ver-rlpe'ness, 
n.  See  over-,  4  c. 
o'ver-rl3'en  (-rTz'’n),  a.  Naut 
Of  a  vessel,  having  freeboard  too 
great  for  her  length  and  breadth, 
o  ver  roast',  v.  t.  See  over-,4 c. 
o  ver-root'ed.  a.  See  over-,  1  c, 
4  c. 

o'ver-round'  (5'vgr-round'  ;  see 
over-),  a.  Phori.  Of  a  vowel 
sound,  formed  with  excessive 
I  rounding  of  the  lips, 
o'ver-roy  'al.  u.  See  over-,4  a. 
o'ver- rule',  n.  See  over-,  1  d. 
o'ver-rul'er  (-rool'gr),  n.  One 
that  controls,  governs,  or  deter¬ 
mines.  [overruns.  I 

o  verrun 'ner,  n.  One  that| 
o  ver-run 'ning-ly ,  adv.  of 

overrunning ,  p.  pr. 
o  ver-rust',  v  1.  SeeovER-,  1  c. 
o  ver-sad'ly,  adv.  See  over-,4  c. 
o'ver-said'  (o'vgr-sgd'  ;  5'ver- 
s  d'),  a.  =  A  BO  VESA  ID. 
o' ver-sail',  v.  t.  [orer  +  sail  for 
assail.}  To  overwhelm  by  as¬ 
sault.  Obs 

o  ver-sale'.  Var.  of  oversail. 
o'ver-sale',  nM  o'ver-salt',  t.. 
o'ver  salt',  a.,  o'ver-san'guine, 
o'ver-sat'ed  (-sSt'gd ;  set 
o\  1  R-)fa.  See  over-,  4  e.  [4a  [ 
o'ver-Bat'is-fy,  v.  t.  SeeovER-,! 
o  ver-s  it'u-rate,  v.  t.,  o'ver- 
cat  u-ra't.ion,  n.  See  over-,  4  c. 
over  say',  v.  t.  To  say  over; 
repeat.  Obs.—  v.i.  To  say  too 
much.  Obs. 

oversayne.  4*  overseen. 
o  ver-scape'.  t.  [See  escape.] 
To  escape  from  :  to  overlook  or 
he  overlooked  by.  Obs. 

o'ver-scent'ed,‘o.  Scented  ex¬ 


cessively  ;  also,  covered  or  con¬ 
cealed  by  a  different  odor, 
o' ver-score',  v.  t.  To  score  over; 
also,  to  obliterate  by  scoring, 
o  ver-scour',  v.  t.  SeeovER-,  lc. 
o'ver-scru'ple.  u.  See  over-,4  c. 
o'ver-scru  pu  los'l-ty,  n.  = 

O  V  E  R  S  C  R  U  PU  LO  US  N  ESS. 

o  ver-scurf',  v.  t.  To  cover 
with  or  as  with  scurf.  Rare. 
o'  ver- scutched'  (o'vgr-skfich  t'), 
p.  u.  In  Shakespeare,  probably, 
overwhipped  (cf.  scutch,  t\), 
the  phrase  overscutched  hus¬ 
wives  referring  to  strumpets  ;  as 
used  by  Scott,  worn  out  in  the 
service  — one  of  the  interpreta¬ 
tions  put  upon  Shakespeare’s 
use  of  the  word, 
o'ver-seal',  v.  t.  SeeovER-,  2  a. 
o'ver-seam',  n.  =  overstitch 
—  o'ver-seam  (o'vgr-senV  ;  6'- 
vgr-sem'),  r.  t.  to  1.  [4  c.l 

o  ver-sea'son.  v.  t.  See  over-, | 
overseche,  v.  t.  To  seek  through¬ 
out.  Ohs. 

o'ver-seed',  v.  t.  See  over-,  4  c. 
0  ver-seem'ing.  a.  Superemi- 
nent  ;  apparently  superior.  Obs 
o'ver-se  er-ism  (-Yz’m),  n.  See 

-ISM. 

o'ver-se'er  ship',  71.  See -ship. 
o  ver-seethe',  t.  to  *•  See 
over-,  4c.  Ran. 
o  ver-send'.  »\  i.  See  over-,  2  a. 
o  ver  sen'Bi  blc.  a  .  o  ver-sen'- 
si-bly.  adv.,  o  ver  sen' sl-tive, 
a.,  over-sen 'Di-tive-ness,  n., 
o'ver  sen-ten'tious.  a.  Sec 
OVER-,  4  c.  [search.  06*.| 
overserche.  n.  P rob.,  further) 
o'ver-se' rl-ous,  «.  See  over-, 
4  c. 
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4.  To  overcome  mentally  or  physically  ;  to  affect  so  as  to 
cause  disorder  of  body  or  mind  ;  to  upset. 

5.  To  set  over  ;  as  :  a  To  adorn  with  settings,  as  of  jewels, 
b  To  set  over  to  a  later  date  ;  to  postpone.  Obs,  c  To  over¬ 
burden,  as  with  taxes ;  to  overweight  or  overload.  Obs. 
d  To  recover  from  (an  illness).  Obs.  or  Dial. 

6.  Print.  To  set  too  much  type  for,  or  to  set  too  wide ;  as, 
to  overset  a  paper  or  book  ;  to  overset  a  line. 

a  ver-set'  (c^ver-sSt'),  v.  i.  1.  To  turn,  or  to  be  turned, 
over. 

2.  To  be  or  become  upset  or  disordered. 

O'ver  sot  (o'ver-sfit7),  n.  1.  An  upsetting;  overturn; 
overthrow  ;  as,  the  overset  of  a  carriage. 

2.  An  excess;  superfluity.  “This  overset  of  wealth  and 
pomp.”  Bp.  Burnet. 

tfver  sew'  (o'ver-so7 ;  o'ver-so'),  v.  t.  ;  pret.  -sewed7  (-sod7 ; 
-sod')  ;  p.  p.  -sewed7,  rarely  -sewn'  (-son7;  -son') ;  p.  pr. 
<5cvb.  n.  -sew7ing.  To  sew  over  and  over  ;  to  overhand. 
O'ver-shade'  (-shad'),  V.  t.  [See  over,  shade  ;  cf.  over¬ 
shadow.]  To  cover  with  shade  ;  to  overshadow.  Shak. 
o'ver- shad'ow  (-shSd'o),  v.  t. ;  -shad'owed  (-od) ;  -shad'- 
ow-ing.  [AS.  ofersceadwian.  Cf.  overshade.]  1.  To 
throw  a  shadow,  or  shade,  over  ;  to  darken  ;  obscure. 

There  was  a  cloud  that  overshadowed  them.  Mark  ix.  7. 
2.  Fig.  :  a  To  cover  with  a  superior  influence,  b  To  tower 
above  as  if  to  cast  a  shadow  over  ;  to  dominate  ;  to  be  more 
important  than. 

O'ver-shlne'  (-shin'),  v.  t.  [AS.  oferscinan.]  1.  To  shine 
over  or  upon  ;  to  illumine.  Shak. 

2.  To  excel  in  shining;  to  outshine.  S/uik. 

o'ver-shoe  (o'ver-shoo7),  n.  A  shoe  that  is  worn  over  an¬ 
other  for  protection  from  wet  or  for  extra  warmth  ;  esp., 
an  India-rubber  shoe  ;  a  galosh. 

O'ver-shOOt'  (-shoot'),  v.  t. ;  -shot'  (-sh5t') ;  -shoot'ing. 

1.  To  pass  swiftly  beyond  or  ahead  of ;  to  dart  forward 
over,  across,  or  by. 

2.  To  shoot  over  or  beyond  ;  to  miss  by  shooting  too  far 

or  too  high.  “  Not  to  overshoot  his  game.”  South. 

3.  Hence,  to  exceed  ;  as,  to  overshoot  the  truth. 

4.  a  To  shoot  down  over,  as  water  over  a  wheel,  b  To 
shoot  across  above  or  overhead,  c  To  force  or  drive  ahead 
suddenly  or  quickly  as  by  shooting. 

6.  a  To  shoot  better  than  ;  excel  in  shooting,  b  To  deplete 
of  game  by  too  much  shooting,  c  To  injure  (one’s  self 
or  one’s  skill)  by  too  much  shooting. 

to  overshoot  one’s  self,  to  venture  too  far;  to  assert  too 
much.  —  to  be  overshot,  to  be  in  error  or  wide  of  the  mark, 
o  ver  shoot',  v.  i.  To  fly  or  shoot  above  or  beyond  the  mark. 
O'ver- shot'  (-sh5t'),  pret.  &  p.  p.  of  overshoot.  Specif.:  p.a. 
{pron.  o'ver-shbt7;  87)  a  Intoxicated.  Slang,  b  Exagger¬ 
ated.  c  Of  the  mouth  or  jaw,  having  the  upper  jaw  ex¬ 
tending  beyond  the  lower,  as  in  some  dogs  ;  of  a  dislocated 
fetlock,  having  the  upper  bone  forced  in  front  of  the  lower, 
d  Actuated  by  water  shooting  over  from  above,  e  Fed,  as 
by  a  hopper,  from  above  ;  as,  an  overshot  grain  separator, 
•vershot  wheel,  a  vertical  water  wheel  the  circumference 
of  which  is  covered  with 
cavities  or  buckets,  and  _____ 
is  turned  by  water  that 
shoots  over  the  top,  fill¬ 
ing  the  buckets  on  the 
farther  side  and  acting 
chiefly  by  its  weight. 
o'ver-shot7,  n.  The  flow 
of  water  that  turns  au 
overshot  wheel, 
o'ver  side7  (-sid'),  n.  The 
upper  or  higher  side.  R. 
o'ver  sight7  (-sit7),  n. 

1.  Watchful  care  ;  super¬ 
intendence  ;  general  su¬ 
pervision  ;  management. 

2.  An  overlooking  or 
something  overlooked ; 
omission  or  error  due  to 
inadvertence. 

Syn.  —  Inspection,  direction,  control,  charge,  watch.— 
Oversight,  supervision,  surveillance.  Oversight,  as  here 
compared  (see  negligence),  is  the  general  word  for  the  act 
or  office  of  overseeing  ;  supervision  implies  authoritative 
direction  or  superintendence ;  surveillance  suggests 
close,  sometimes  spying,  watch  ;  as,  to  have  general  over¬ 
sight  of  a  piece  of  work,  the  supei'vision  of  city  schools,  to 
keep  a  suspected  criminal  under  surveillance .  See  conduct. 
O'ver-size'  (-siz'),  v.  t.  To  cover  as  with  size  or  viscid 
matter.  “  Oversized  with  coagulate  gore.”  Shak. 

O'ver-size7  (o'ver-siz7),  n.  An  unusually  large  size. 
O'ver-skirt7  (-skfirt7),  n.  An  upper  skirt,  shorter  than  the 
dress,  and  usually  draped. 

O'ver-slaugh7  (-sl67),  71.  [D.  overslag.']  1.  Mil.  Exemp¬ 
tion  from  a  duty  because  already  detailed  on  a  superior 
duty.  Eng. 

2.  A  bar  in  a  river;  as,  the  overslaugh  in  the  Hudson 
River.  Local ,  U.  S. 

o  ver  slaugh'  (o/ver-sl6' ;  o'ver-sl6'),  v.  t.  ;  -slaughed' 
(-sl6d' ; -sl6d7) ; -slaugh'ing.  [D.  orerslaan.]  1.  Mil.  To 
excuse  from  a  duty  or  omit  the  duty  of  (a  soldier  or  body 
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of  soldiers),  or  to  remit  (a  duty)  because  of  a  detail  to  a 
duty  having  precedence.  Eng. 

2.  To  pass  over  for  an  appointment,  promotion,  or  the 
like,  in  favor  of  another;  to  ignore  the  claims  of.  V.  S. 
“  Farragut’s  faithful  lieutenant  overslaughed .”  Nation. 

3.  To  hinder  or  obstruct,  as  by  an  overslaugh  or  an  im¬ 
pediment  ;  as,  to  overslaugh  a  bill  in  a  legislative  body. 

o  ver  sleep'  (57ver-slep/),  v.  t.  &  i.;  -slept'  (-slfipt');  -sleep'- 
ing.  To  «leep  beyond  or  too  long ;  as,  to  oversleep  one’s 
self  or  one’s  usual  hour  of  rising. 

o'ver-slide'i-slld'),  v.  t.  d-  i.;pret.  -sLiD'(-slId')  ;p.  p.- slid'- 
den  (-slld'’n)  or  -slid'  ;  p.pr.  dc  vb.  n.  -slid'ing  (-slid'ing). 
To  slide  over  or  by. 

o'ver-slip'  (-slip'),  v.  t. ;  -slipped'  (-slTpt') ;  -slip'ping. 

1.  To  slip  or  slide  over ;  to  pass  easily  or  carelessly  beyond  ; 
to  omit ;  neglect ;  as,  to  over  si  ip  opportunity. 

2.  To  slip  away  from  ;  to  slip  by  ;  to  escape. 

3.  To  slip  beyond  the  control  or  proper  limits  of ;  to  over¬ 
step;  transgress. 

o  ver-slip',  v.  i.  1.  To  pass  by  without  being  noticed  or 
taken  advantage  of. 

2.  To  make  a  slip  or  error. 

o  ver-snow'  (-sn5/),  v.  t.  To  cover  with  or  as  with  snow, 
o  ver  sor'row  (-sfir'o),  v.  t.  To  grieve  or  afflict  to  excess, 
o'ver  soul7  (o'ver-sol7),  n.  The  all-containing  soul ;  the 
absolute  reality  ;  that  which  includes  all  being,  subjective 
and  objective. 

That  unity,  that  oversold,  within  which  every  man’s  particu¬ 
lar  being  is  contained  and  made  one  with  all  other.  Emerson. 
oversow'  i.-so'),  v.  1. ;  pret.  -sowed'  (-sod');  p.  p.  -sown' 
(-son')  or  -sowed'  ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  -sow'ing.  [AS.  ofersdw- 
an .]  1.  To  sow  where  something  has  already  been  sown, 

llis  enemy  came  and  oversowed  cockle  among  the  wheat. 

Matt.  xiii.  25  ( Douay  Version). 

2.  To  sow  ;  to  scatter  seed  over. 

3.  To  sow  too  much. 

0  ver-span'  (-spXn'),  r.  t.  1.  To  reach  or  extend  over. 

2.  To  erect  or  throw  a  span  over  (a  space,  or  the  like). 
O'ver-sparred  (o'ver-spard7  ;  o7ver-spard' ;  see  over-),  a. 
Naut.  Of  a  vessel,  fitted  with  too  many  or  too  large  spars 
and  consequently  top-heavy  or  unstable  ;  — also  used  fig. 
O'ver-speak'(-spek'),  v.  t.  <x  i.  ;  pret.  -spoke' (-spok');  p.  p. 
-spo'ken  (-spo'k’n) ;  p.pr.  t i’vb.  n.  -speak'ing.  See  speak. 
[Cf.  AS.  ofersprecan.]  To  exceed  in  speaking;  to  speak 
too  much  or  beyond  warrant ;  hence,  to  exaggerate, 
o'ver- spend'  (-spfind'),  v.  t. ;  -spent'  (-spSnt') ;  -spend'ing. 

1.  To  spend  or  use  to  excess  ;  to  wear  out ;  to  exhaust. 

2.  To  spend  more  than  ;  also,  to  spend  extravagantly, 
o  ver  spend',  r.  i.  To  spend  beyond  one’s  means. 

o7ver  spread'  (-sprSd'),  v.t.;  -spread';  -spread'ino.  [AS. 
of erspr Sedan.]  To  spread  over  or  above  ;  to  extend  over; 
as,  the  deluge  overspread  the  earth. 

Those  nations  of  the  North 
Which  overspread  the  world.  Drayton 

o  ver-spread',  v.  i.  To  be  spread  or  scattered  over, 
o'ver-spun'  (o'ver-spun7),  a.  Covered  with  or  as  with  a 
spun  fabric  or  casing ;  specif.,  wound  round  with  a  coil  of 
thin  copper  wire,  as  the  heavier  strings  of  a  pianoforte, 
o  ver  stand'  (-stSnd'),  v.  t. ;  -stood'  (-stdod') ;  -stand'ing. 

1.  To  stand  over.  Obs. 

2.  To  endure  to  the  end  ;  to  overstay  ;  specif.,  to  outstay 
(a  market)  by  insisting  on  one’s  price  or  conditions. 

3.  Naut.  To  keep  on  a  course  beyond  (a  mark,  etc.). 

to  overstand  one’s  market,  to  hold  out  so  long  about  terms 
as  to  lose  one’s  chance  to  purchase  or  sell;  fig.,  to  lose 
one’s  chance  by  waiting  or  holding  out  too  long, 
o'ver  state'  (-stat'),  t>.  t. ;  -stat'ed  (-stat'Sd) ;  -stat'ing 
(-stat'Tng).  To  state  in  too  strong  terms  ;  ter  exaggerate, 
o  ver  state'ment  (-ment),  n.  An  exaggerated  statement 
or  account ;  a  statement  exceeding  the  truth. 

O  ver-Stay'  (-sta'),  v.  t.;  -stayed'  (-.stad')  or  -staid'  (-stad'); 
-stay'cjg.  1.  To  stay  beyond  the  time  or  the  limits  of ; 
as,  to  overstay  the  appointed  time. 

2.  Coin.  To  carry  a  transaction  in  (a  market)  beyond  the 
point  at  which  the  greatest  profit  would  have  been  made 
by  closing  it ;  as,  he  overstayed  his  market.  Cant. 

o'ver-step'  (-stfip'),  v.  i.  d-  i. ;  -stepped'  (-stept') ;  -step'- 
ping.  [AS.  ofersteppan.]  To  step  over  or  beyond;  to 
transgress.  Shak. 

O'ver-Stitch'  (o'ver-stTch'),  n.  Any  of  various  stitches, 
now  usually  made  on  a  sewing  machine  with  one,  two,  or 
three  threads,  for  binding  over  a  raw  edge  on  cloth,  mak¬ 
ing  an  ornamental  edging  or  finish,  buttonholing,  hem¬ 
ming,  etc. ;  —  called  also  overedge ,  overseam. 
O'ver-Stitch7  (o'ver-stTch7  ;  o'ver-stTch'),  v.  t.  To  bind, 
ornament,  or  finish  with  an  overstitch. 

O'ver-StOCk' (o'ver-stbk'),  v.  t.;  -stocked' (-stbkt');  -stock'- 
ing.  To  fill  too  full ;  to  supply  in  excess  ;  as,  to  overstock 
a  market  with  goods,  or  a  farm  with  cattle. 
07ver-strain'(-stran'),r.  -strained' (-strand');  -strain'- 
ing.  To  strain  one’s  self  to  excess.  Dryden . 

o'ver- strain',  v.t.  1.  To  stretch  across.  Obs. 

2  To  stretch  or  strain  too  much,  as  one’s  nerves  ;  specif. : 
Mech.  To  load  until  the  stress  exceeds  the  elastic  limit. 

3.  To  exceed  or  outdo  in  straining.  Obs. 

O'ver-strain7  (o'ver-stran7),  n.  Excessive  strain,  mental  or 


physical ;  an  overstraining,  or  state  of  being  overstrained ; 
a  deformation  resulting  from  overstraining. 

O' ver- stretch'  (o'ver-strScli'),  v.  t.  1.  To  stretch  to  excess. 
2.  To  stretch  over  or  across. 

o  ver  strew'  (-strdo';  cf.  strew,  v.  /.),  v.  t. ;  pret 
-strewed'  (-strbbd');  p.  p.  -strewed'  or  -strewn'  (-stroon'); 
p.  pr.  dc  vb.  n.  -strew 'ing.  To  strew  or  scatter  over. 

0  ver  stride'  (-strid'),  v.  t.  ;  pret.  -strode'  (-strod') ;  p  p. 
-strid'den  (-strld'’n) ;  p.pr.  &  vb.  n.  -strid'ing  (-strid'- 
Tng).  1.  To  stride  over,  across,  or  beyond  ;  hence,  to  ex¬ 
ceed  ;  to  reach  beyond ;  to  surpass. 

2.  To  stride  too  fast  or  too  vigorously  for  (one’s  self), 
o  ver  stride',  v.  i.  1.  To  pass  over  Obs. 

2.  To  exceed  one’s  normal  stride. 

o  ver-strike'  (-strlk'),  v.  t. ;  pret.  -struck'  (-striSk') ;  p.  p. 
-struck'  or  -strick'en  (-strik'Ti)  ;  p.  pr.  dc  vb.  n.  -strik'- 
ing  (-strik'Tng).  1.  To  strike  too  far. 

2.  To  strike  from  above  downward. 

3.  To  impress  (a  coin)  with  another  design,  as  to  change 
the  value  or  ruler’s  name  ;  to  restrike. 

O'ver-string'  (-string'),  v.  t.  &  i. ;  -strung'  (-strfing') ; 
-stringing.  Pianoforte  Making.  To  arrange  the  strings 
(of)  in  (usually  two)  sets,  one  of  which  —  generally  that  of 
the  lower  bass  strings  —  crosses  obliquely  over  the  other. 
—  o7 ver- stringing  (-strtng'Tng),  vb.  n. 
o'ver  strung7  (o'ver-strung7 ;  o'ver-strung'  ;  87),  p.  a. 

1.  Too  highly  strung  ;  too  sensitive ;  as,  overstning  nerves. 

2.  Pianoforte  Making.  See  overstring. 
o'ver-stud'ied  (-stfid'Td),  a.  Overlearned. 

o  ver  stud'y  (-stud'T),  v.  t.  dc  i.  To  study  too  much. 

O'ver  Stud'y,  n.  Excessive  study. 

o  ver  sub  scribe'  (-swb-skrlb'),  v.  t.  To  subscribe  for  more 
of  (any  kind  of  securities)  than  is  offered  for  sale.  —  O'ver- 
sub-scrip'tion  (-skrlp'shtm),  n. 

o  ver  sup  ply'  (-sS-plI'),  v.  t. ;  -sup-plied'  (-plid') ;  -sup¬ 
plying.  To  supply  in  excess. 

O'ver-sup-ply',  n.  All  excessive  supply. 

Dearth,  or  scarcity,  on  the  one  hand,  and  oversupply ,  or,  in 
mercantile  language,  glut,  on  the  other,  are  incident  to  all  com¬ 
modities.  .  .  .Because  this  phenomenon  of  oversupply ,  and 
consequent  inconvenience  or  loss  to  the  producer  or  dealer,  may 
exist  in  the  case  of  any  one  commodity  whatever,  ninny  persons 
.  .  .  have  thought  that  it  may  exist  with  regard  to  all  commodi¬ 
ties  ;  that  there  may  he  a  general  overproduction  of  wealth;... 
[but]  the  theory  of  general  overproduction  impliesan  absurdity. 

J.  S.  Mill. 

o  ver  swarm'  (-swfirm'),  V.  i.  1.  To  swarm,  or  gather 
together  as  in  a  swarm,  abundantly  or  excessively. 

2.  To  spread  out. 

o  ver  swarm',  v.  t.  1.  To  swarm  over;  to  overrun. 

2.  To  swarm,  or  increase,  beyond. 

o7ver-sway'  j-swa'),  v.  t.  1.  To  bear  sway  over;  to  rule 
over  ;  to  dominate  ;  govern. 

2.  To  induce  to  change  over,  as  in  a  matter  of  opinion; 
to  influence  over  ;  to  prevail  upon. 

3.  To  sway  or  swing  over  ;  to  cause  to  incline  or  overturn. 
o7ver-swell'  (-swgl'),  v.  t.  d •  i. ;  pret.  -swelled'  (-swSld') ; 
p.  p.  -swelled'  or  -swoll'en  (-swol'’n) ;  p.  pr.  <k  vb.  n. 
-swell'ing.  To  swell  or  rise  above  ;  to  overflow  ;  also, 
to  sw'ell  excessively. 

O'vert  (o'vert),  a.  [OF.  overt ,  F.  ouvert ,  p.  p.  of  OF.  ovrir , 
F.  ouvrir,  to  open,  prob.  fr.  L.  aperire  to  open,  influenced 
by  coopeiire  to  cover,  F.  couvrir.  Cf.  aperient,  cover.] 

1.  Open  to  view  ;  public  ;  apparent ;  manifest. 

Overt  and  apparent  virtues  bring  forth  praise.  Bacon. 

2.  Her.  Open,  as  a  gate  ;  expanded,  as  a  bird’s  wings, 
overt  actx  Criminal  Law ,  an  outward  act  done  in  pursuance 
and  manifestation  of  an  intent  or  design,—  the  mere  design 
or  intent  not  being  punishable  without  such  act. 

No  person  shall  he  convicted  of  treason  unless  on  the  testi¬ 
mony  of  two  witnesses  to  the  same  overt  act.  or  on  confession  in 
open  court.  Constitution  qf  the  U.  S Art.  III.  sec.  3. 

a'ver-take'  ((Fver-tak'),  v.  t. ;  pret.  -took'  (-t<56k') ;  p.  p. 
-tak'en  (-tak'’n) ;  j).  pr.  d-  vb.  n.  -tak'ing  (-tak'Tng). 

1.  To  come  or  catch  up  with  in  a  course  or  motion. 

He  had  him  overtaken  in  his  flight.  Sjtenser. 

2.  To  catch  up  with  in  the  course  of  a  task  or  in  a  press 
of  business ;  to  accomplish  within  a  prescribed  time  or  in 
the  midst  of  a  variety  of  duties. 

3.  To  lay  hold  on  ;  to  seize  ;  specif.,  to  apprehend.  Obs. 

4.  To  come  upon  suddenly  or  unexpectedly  ;  to  discover  ; 
surprise ;  often,  to  come  upon  suddenly  as  a  calamity  ;  to 
lay  hold  on,  seize,  or  strike. 

If  a  man  be  overtaken  in  a  fault.  Gal.  vi.  1. 

I  shall  see 

The  winged  vengeance  overtake  such  children.  Shak. 

5.  To  lay  hold  on  so  as  to  overpower;  as:  a  To  captivate; 
insnare,  b  To  cheat.  Obs.  c  To  intoxicate.  Obs. 

07ver-tak'er  (-tak'er),  n.  1.  One  that  overtakes. 

2.  A  package  of  any  commodity  added  to  make  good  loss 
in  transit,  as  show'll  by  comparison  with  the  invoice. 
o7ver-tak'ing  (-tak'Tng),  p.  pr.  dc  vb.  n.  of  overtake.  — 
overtaking  vessel,  Naut.,  a  vessel  coming  up  with  another 
from  any  direction  more  than  two  points  abaft  her  beam;  — 
so  defined  in  Art.  24  of  the  international  rules  of  the  road. 
07ver-task'  (-task'),  v.  t.  To  task  too  heavily. 

07ver-tax'  (-tSks'),  v.  t.  To  tax  or  to  task  too  heavily  ;  to 
overburden  with  taxes,  or  to  tax  beyond  what  is  due. — 
cyver-tax-a'tion  (-tSk-sa'shwn),  n. 


o'ver-aet'ter,  n.  One  that  over¬ 
sets. 

o/ver-8et'tle,  v.  <.,  o'ver-ae- 
vere'.a.  See  ovf.i;-,  4  c. 
Cver-sey',  v.t.  [Cf.AS.  %an  to 
sink,  descend,  pass.]  To  pass  by. 
Obs.  See  sie.  [overshadows.  I 
o  ver-shad'ow-er.  n.  One  thatl 
•yver-shad'ow-ing-ly,  adv.  of 
overshadowing ,  p.  pr. 
o/ver-shad'ow-y,  «.  Overshad¬ 
owing.  Obs. 

o  ver  shake',  v.  t.  To  shake  over 
or  away;  to  disperse.  05s.— c.  i. 
To  pass  away  ;  stop.  Obs. 
o'ver-sharp7  (6'vfr-sharp/  ;  see 
over-),  a.,  o'ver-sharp 'ness.  n. 
See  over-,  4  c. 

o'ver-shave'.  n.  Coopering.  A 
shave  or  plane  with  a  concave 
blade  for  dressing  the  outside  of 
a  barrel  stave.  fl  a.  I 

o'  ver-shelv'ing,  a.  See  over-,| 
o'ver-shep  herd,  n.  See  over-, 
1  d. 

overshette.  +  overshoot. 
o'ver-shirt7,  n.  See  over-,  1  c. 
o  ver-shoe'  (fi'vfcr-shdo'),  o  ver- 
shoe8r  (-shdoz'),  adv.  So  that 
the  shoes  are  covered. 


o'ver-shorV  (5'vSr-short'  ;  see 
over-),  a.  Phon.  Exceptionally 
short,  as  a  vowel  sound, 
o  ver-short'en,  v.  t.,  o'ver- 
8hort'ly.  atlv.  See  over-.  4  c. 
o  ver-sho w'ered.  a.,  o  ver- 
shroud',  v.  t.  See  over-,  1  c. 
o'ver-ehut'.  d*  overshoot. 
o  ver  side'  (5'v  ?r-*  T  d')«  adv. 
Over  the  side  of  a  ship.  -  o'ver- 
side'  (o'ver-sTd7;  see  over-),  a. 
o'ver-sile'.  r.  t.  [over  -f-  ohs. 
form  of  ceil,  v.  Oa^f.  E.  D.)  To 
cover;  obscure;  to  delude.  Obs. 
o'ver-sit',  r.  t.  [AS.  o/ersittan .] 
To  occupy  ;  also,  to  abstain 
from  ;  omit.  Obs. 
o'ver-size',  v.  t.  To  surpass  or 
make  too  large  in  size.  Rare. 
o  ver-skip',  r. /.  To  skip  or  leap 
over  :  to  pass  lightly  over;  omit. 
R-  —  o'ver-skip'per,  v.  R. 
o'ver-slake',  r.  i.  To  become 
slaked.  Obs. 

o' ver- slay ' .  n.  [AS.  oferslege, 
lit.,  n  stroke  over.  Cf.  slky,  >/.] 
A  lintel.  Obs. 

I  o'ver-sleeve',  n.  See  over-.  1  c. 
■  oversleif,  v.  i.  To  slip  by.  Obs. 
I  Scot. 


o'ver-slop7,  u.  [AS.  ofershyt .] 
An  upper  outer  garment.  Obs. 
o  ver-slow',  v.t.  To  render  slow; 
check  ;  curb.  Obs. 
o' ver-slow'  (5'v  e  r-s  1  o'  ;  see 
over-),  a.,  o'ver-slow'ness.  n. 
See  over-,  4  c.  [over.j 

o  ver-slur'ring,  n.  A  slurring  | 
o'ver-smair  (S'vSr-smdl'  ;  see 
over-),  o.  See  over-.  4  c. 
o'ver8-man.  n.  =  overman. 
Scot.  [over  as  with  smoke.  I 
o  ver-smoke',  v.  t.  To  cloud | 
o  ver-smoke',  v.  t.  See  over-,  4  c. 
o  ver-soar',  v.  t.  See  over-,  1  a. 
o'ver-sock',  n.  See  over-,  1  c. 
o  ver  sold',  pret.  fir  />•  P •  of 
oversell. 

oj  v  e  r-s  o-l i  c'i-t  o  u  s,  a.,  o'ver- 
soon',  adv.  See  over-,  4  c. 
o  ver-sound',  r.  i.  To  sound  a 
harmonic  instead  of  the  funda¬ 
mental  tone,  from  overblowing: 
—  of  an  organ  pipe.  [1  c.  1 

o  ver-span  'gled,  a.  See  o v  k r-,  | 
o'ver-speech' ,  n.,  o'ver-speed  , 
n.  See  over-,  4  c. 
o'ver-spilT,  n.  Overflow, 
o  ver-spill'.  v.  t.  See  over-,  1  e. 
o  ver-spin',  r.  t.  To  spin  out  or 


protract  unduly.  Obs.  or  R. 
o'ver-splash',  h.  See  over-,  1  e. 
o  ver-spred'.  Overspread.  Ref. 
Sit.  [or  leap  over.  I 

o  ver-spring'.  v.  t.  To  spring | 
o  ver-sprin'kle,  r.  t.  SeeovER-, 
1  c. 

o  ver-stad',  p.  p.  [P.  p.  of  ME. 
oversteden.  SeeovER;  stead, 
r.]  Overwhelmed.  Obs. 
o  ver-staff',  v.  t.  To  furnish 
with  a  needlessly  large  staff, 
o  ver  staid',  pret.  6f  ji.  p.  of 
"\  BEST  AT. 

o  ver-stain'.  ?\  t.  See  over-,  1  c. 


To  outstnre. 
[wildly.  Obs.  I 
t.  To  stare  I 
Passing  of  a 


o  ver-stare',  v.  t. 

Ohs. 

o  ver-stare' 
o'ver-step'. 
limit.  Rar 
o  ver-stert',  r.  t.  [See  start. 
»•.]  To  pass  over  ;  omit.  Obs. 
o  ver-stim'u-late.  v.  t..  o'ver- 
Btim  a-la'tion.  n..  o  ver-stir', 
v.  t..  o'ver-stock  .  n.  See  ov  kr-. 
4  c.  [breeches.  Obs.  i 

o'ver-stocks  .  ».  pi.  Kneel 
o  ver-stoop',  v.  t.  See  over  .  I  b. 
o'ver-stop  ing  (b'v?r-st5p'ing), 
n.  Mining.  Overhand  stoping  ; 


stoping  from  below  upward, 
o'ver-store',  r.  t.  See  over-, 4  c. 
o'ver-sto  ry,  n.  Arch.  The 
clerestory,  or  upper  story,  of  a 
building'.  Rare. 
o'ver-strait  (o'vfr-strat'  ;  see 
over-),  a.,  o'ver-strait'ly,  adv. 
o  ver-strait'ness,  //.  See  over-, 
4  c.  [too  narrow.  RareA 

o  ver-strait'en,  v.  t.  To  make  | 
o'ver-straw'.  d*  overstrew. 
o  ver-stream'.  r.  t.  See  over-, 
a. 

o'ver-stretch',  w.,  o'ver-strict' 
(o'vPr-strlkt'  ;  see  over-), 
o  ver-strict'ly,  adr.,  o  ver- 
strict'ne8s,  /<.,  o'ver-strong' 
(o'v?r-str8ng7;  see  over-),  «., 
-strong'ly.  adr.  See  over-,  4  c. 
over-strow'.  +  overstrew. 
o  ver-stu'di-ous,  a.  See  over-, 
4  c. 

o'ver-sty'.  v.  t.  [AS.  ofersti- 
gan .]  To  surmount.  Obs. 
o'ver-sub'tle.  -tile,  a.  See 
over-,  4  c.  o  ver-sub't’e-ty,  n. 
o'ver-sum',  n.  A  surplus.  Obs. 
—  r.  t .  To  overrate.  Obs. 
o'ver-sure'  (5'v?r-shoor7 ;  see 
over-),  a.,  o  ver-8U8-pi'cious 


(-sits-pTsh'fts),  a.  See  over-,4  c. 
o  ver  swarth',  v.  t.  See  over-, 

1  c. 

o'ver-sway7,  n.  See  over-,  1  d 
o  ver-sweep',  v.  t.  See  over  , 

3  a. 

o'ver-sweet'  (5'v5r-swet'  ;  see 
over-),  a.,  o  ver-sweet'ness. 
o  ver  sweet'en,  v.  t..  o'v  e  r- 

swift'.  a.  See  over-,  4  c. 
o  ver-swim'.  v.  t..  o'ver-swim'- 
mer.  w.  Sec  over-,  2  &,  8  a. 
o'ver-swing'ing  (-swlng'lng), 
a.  See  over-,  1  a. 
o  ver  swithe',  adv.  [AS.  ofer- 
swi&e.)  Very  greatly  ;  exces¬ 
sively.  Obs. 

ovef-swive',  v.  t.  [ME.;  AS. 
ofer  over  +  swifan  to  move.]  To 
conquer.  Obs.~ 
o'vert.  n.  An  opening.  Ohs. 
o  ver-tak'a-ble  (-tak'd-b’l),  a. 
See  -able. 

o'  ver  talk',  v.  t.  3r  i.  See  over-, 

2  d.  4  c.  —  o'ver-talk  .  n. 

o  ver-talk'a-tive.o.,o  ver-talk'- 
a-tive-ness.  n.,  o  ver-talk'er,  n. 

See  HVKK-,  4  c. 

o  ver-tar'ry,  v.  i.  See  over-,  8b. 


ale,  senate,  care,  am,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofa  ;  eve, 

IJ  Fare! 


,  event,  find,  recent,  maker;  ice,  Ill;  old,  6bey,  orb,  Sdd,  soft,  connect ;  use,  unite,  urn,  up,  circus,  menu  ; 
"ii  Word.  f  Obsolete  Variant  of.  +  combined  with.  =  equals. 
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0'ver-teem'(5/vSr-tem'),r.  1  To  teem  or  breed  to  excess; 
overbreed.  —  v.  t.  To  wear  out  by  breeding  to  excess. 
Over-tell'  (-tel'),  v.  t.  ;  pret.  d  p .  p.  -told' (-told') ;  p.pr. 
d  v b.  n.  -tell'ing.  1.  To  exaggerate. 

2.  To  tell,  or  count,  over. 

Overthrow'  (-thro'),  v.  t.  ;  pret.  -threw'  (-throo') ;  p.  p. 
-thrown'  (-thron') ;  p.  pr.  it*  vb.  n.  -throw'ing.  1.  To 
throw'  over  ;  to  overturn  ;  upset ;  as,  to  overthrow  a  table. 

2.  To  cause  to  fall  or  to  fail ;  to  subvert ;  to  defeat ;  to 
make  a  ruin  of  ;  to  destroy. 

When  the  walls  of  Thebes  he  overthrew.  Dry  (ten. 

[Gloucester]  that  seeks  to  overthrow  religion.  Shak. 

3.  To  bring  to  a  state  of  disorder  ;  to  derange. 

What  a  noble  mind  is  here  o’erthrown  !  Shak. 

Syn,  —  Demolish,  prostrate,  destroy,  ruin,  subvert,  over¬ 
come,  conquer,  defeat,  vanquish,  rout.  See  overturn. 
O'ver  throw'  (o'ver-thro'),  n.  1.  Act  of  overthrowing,  or 
state  of  being  overthrown. 

Your  sudden  overthrow  much  rueth  me.  Sjtejiser 

2.  That  which  is  overthrown  ;  also,  that  which  causes  an 
overthrowing. 

3.  a  Baseball.  Act  of  throwing  a  ball  too  high,  as  over 
a  player’s  head,  b  Cricket.  A  return  of  the  ball  by  a 
fielder  which  is  missed  by  the  wicket  keeper  or  fielder  at 
the  wicket  ;  also,  a  run  made  on  such  a  missed  ball. 

O'ver-thrust'  (-thrust'),  n.  1.  A  thrusting  over. 

2.  Geol.  An  overthrust  fault.  See  fault,  //.,  8. 
overthrust  fault.  Geol.  See  fault,  8. 

Over  thwart'  (o'ver-thwSrt'),  adv.  [See  thwart,  atfr.] 

1.  Across ;  crosswise  ;  transversely. 

2.  Hence,  wrongly;  perversely;  in  an  opposite  sense.  Obs. 

3.  a  Opposite.  Obs.  b  On  every  hand.  Obs. 
O'ver-thwart',  prep.  1.  Across  ;  from  side  to  side  of. 

2.  On  the  opposite  side  of  or  opposite  to. 

O'ver-thwart',  a.  1.  Having  a  transverse  position  ;  placed 
or  situated  across  or  over  ;  hence,  opposite.  “  Oia-  over- 
thwart  neighbors.”  Dryden. 

2.  Crossing  in  kind  or  disposition  ;  perverse  ;  adverse  ; 

opposing.  “  Overthwart  humor.”  Clarendon. 

3.  Awry;  slanted  out  of  proportion.  Obs. 

— O' ver- thwart 'ly,  adv.  /L— o'ver  thwart'ness,  n.  R. 
a  ver  thwart',  v.  t.  1.  To  pass  or  lie  across. 

2.  Hence,  to  obstruct ;  also,  to  cross  or  oppose. 

O'ver  tide'  (o'ver-tld'),  n.  A  secondary  tide  of  higher  fre¬ 
quency  than  the  principal  tide,  to  which  it  bears  a  relation 
analogous  to  that  of  a  musical  overtone  to  its  fundamental. 
O'ver-time'  (-tim'),  n.  Time  beyond,  or  in  excess  of,  a 
limit ;  esp.,  extra  working  time. 

O'ver-time',  adv.  After  the  proper  or  regular  time  or 
limit ;  overhours. 

O'ver-time'  (-tim'),  v.  t.  To  exceed  the  proper  limit  in 
timing  ;  to  appoint  too  long  a  time  to  ;  as,  to  overtime  the 
boiling  of  an  egg  ;  to  overtime  a  photographic  exposure. 
Over-tire'  (-tlr'),  v.  t.  To  tire  to  excess  ;  to  exhaust. 

0' ver- tire',  v.  i.  To  become  too  tired. 

O'vert-ly  (o'vert-lT),  adv.  Publicly;  openly. 

O' ver- toil'  (o'ver-toil'),  v.  i.  To  overwork. 

O'ver  toil',  v.  t.  To  weary  excessively  ;  to  exhaust.  Rare. 
O'ver  tone'  (o'ver-ton'),  n.  [A  trails,  of  G.  oberton.  See 
over;  tone.]  Music  d  Acoustics,  a  An  upper  partial. 
See  tone,  2.  b  =  harmonic,  1  b 

Over-tone'  (-ton'),  v.  t.  1.  To  dominate  or  drown  (a 
subordinate  or  discordant  tone). 

2.  Photog.  To  tone  too  much. 

O'ver-top'  (o'ver-t5p'),  n.  A,  or  the,  part  projecting  above 
the  top  ;  upper  extremity. 

Over-top' (-top'),  adv.  Overhead. 

Over-top'  (-t5p/),  v.  t.  ;  -topped'  (-t5pt') ;  -top'ping.  1.  To 
rise  above  the  top  of ;  to  exceed  in  height ;  to  tower  above. 
“  To  o'er  top  old  Pelion.”  Shak. 

2.  To  go  beyond  ;  to  transcend  ;  to  transgress. 

If  kings  presume  to  overtop  the  law  by  which  they  reign.  .  .  . 
they  are  Dy  law  to  be  reduced  into  order.  *  Milton. 

3.  To  make  of  less  importance,  or  throw  into  the  back¬ 
ground,  by  superior  excellence  ;  to  dwarf  ;  to  obscure. 

4.  To  cause  to  be  top-heavy. 

overtopped  dam,  a  dam  having  a  flow  of  water  over  it. 
Over-tOW'er  (-tou'er),  v.  t.  To  tower  over  or  above. 
Over-tow'er,  v.  i.  To  tower  aloft. 

Over-trade'  (-trad'),  v.  i.  ;  -trad'ed  (-trad'Sd) ;  -trad'ing 
(-trad'Tng).  To  trade  beyond  one’s  capital;  to  buy  goods  be¬ 
yond  the  means  of  paying  for  or  selling  them.  —  r.  t.  To  do 
business  beyond  (one’s  capital,  etc.).— o'  ver-trad'er  (-er),«. 
Over-train'  (-trail'),  v.  t.  1.  To  train  (a  person  or  an 
animal)  to  excess,  or  beyond  advantage. 

2.  To  train  (a  vine  or  the  like)  too  high. 

Over-trav'el  (o'ver-tr5v'21),  n.  Excess  of  travel ;  specif., 


in  steam  engines,  the  distance  traveled  by  the  valve  in  ex¬ 
cess  of  that  needed  for  full  opening  of  the  steam  port. 
O'ver-tread'  (o'ver-trfid'),  v.  t.  ;  pret.  -trod'  (-tr5d') ;  p.  p. 
-trod' or -trod'den  (-trSd'n);  p.  pr.  it*  vb.  n.  -tread'ing. 
[AS.  oJertredan.~\  1.  To  tread  over  or  upon  ;  hence,  to 
oppress ;  crush. 

2.  To  step  beyond  or  across  (a  boundary), 
o  ver  trump'  (-trump'),  v.  t.  Cards.  To  trump  with  a 
higher  trump  than  ;  as,  to  overtrump  an  opposing  player. 
O'ver  ture  (o'ver-tur),  n.  [OF.  overture ,  F.  ouverlure ,  fr. 
OF.  ornr,  F.  oumir.  See  overt.]  1.  An  opening  or 
aperture  ;  a  hole  or  recess  ;  hence,  fig.,  an  opening  or  op¬ 
portunity  for  any  action.  Obs.  Chapman. 

2.  Disclosure;  discovery;  revelation.  Obs. 

The  overture  of  thy  treasons  to  us.  Shak. 

3.  A  proposal;  an  offer  ;  a  proposition  formally  submitted. 

44  The  great  overture  of  the  gospel.”  Barrow. 

4.  Music.  An  orchestral  composition  having  the  charac¬ 
ter  of  an  introduction  to  an  oratorio,  opera,  or  other  ex¬ 
tended  work.  It  often  uses  melodies  from  the  body  of  the 
opera,  etc.,  or  otherwise  indicates  its  character. 

5.  The  proem  or  prelude  of  a  poem. 

6.  Her.  State  of  being  open  or  expanded.  Cf.  overt. 

7  Overthrow.  Obs. 

8  Specif.:  a  Scot.  Hist.  In  a  parliament  or  convention,  a 
motion  introduced  for  enactment,  bln  the  Presbyterian 
churches  of  Scotland,  a  formal  proposal  or  request  for  leg¬ 
islation,  as  to  the  General  Assembly  or  a  supreme  court. 
C  In  American  Presbyterian  churches,  the  submission  of 
a  question  of  doctrine  or  polity  by  the  highest  court  to  the 
presbyteries  for  their  judgment  on  it  before  formal  deter¬ 
mination  by  the  court ;  also,  the  question  thus  submitted. 
Syn.  —  See  prelude. 

O'ver-ture, v.t.;  -TURED(-Uird);  -TUR'iNG(-tyr'Ing).  To  make 
or  present  an  overture  to ;  to  introduce  with  an  overture. 
O  ver  turn'  (o'ver-tfirn'),  v.  t.  ;  -turned'  (-tfirnd') ;  -turn'- 
ino.  1.  To  turn  over ;  esp.,  to  turn  over  with  or  by  the 
exertion  of  force  ;  to  throw  from  a  basis  or  position  ;  to 
overset ;  as,  to  overturn  a  carriage  or  a  building. 

2.  To  subvert ;  destroy;  overthrow;  overwhelm. 

3.  To  turn  to  an  opposite  or  contrary  way  ;  to  turn  away ; 
to  pervert  ;  also,  to  turn  to  disorder  ;  to  upset.  Obs. 
Syn. —Overwhelm,  crush,  overpower,  overcome,  defeat, 
discomfit,  vanquish,  rout,  beat ;  demolish,  destroy,  ruin  ; 
overset.  —  Overturn,  overthrow,  subvert,  upset.  Over¬ 
throw  commonly  suggests  greater  violence  or  more  over¬ 
whelming  ruin  or  defeat  than  overturn  ;  but  the  two 
words  are  often  used  with  little  or  no  distinction ;  as, 
“  He  knoweth  their  works,  and  he  overturneth  them  in  the 
night”  (Job  xxxiv. 25);  “Like  the  overthrow  of  Sodom 
and  Gomorrah  .  .  .  which  the  Lord  overthrew  in  his  anger, 
and  in  his  wrath  ”  (Dent.  xxix.  23).  To  subvert  is  to  over¬ 
turn  as  from  the  foundations  ;  the  word  sometimes  implies 
an  insidious  or  corrupting  influence ;  as,  “  There  is  not 
any  other  medicine  ...  so  likely  to  subvert  that  gloomy 
empire  of  the  spleen”  (Berkeley) ;  “Temptation  and  all 
guile  on  him  to  try  — so  to  subvert  whom  he  suspected” 
(Milton).  Upset  is  more  familiar  and  colloquial;  as,  to 
upset  one’s  plans,  to  upset  one’s  composure,  to  upset  an 
argument.  See  conquer,  destroy,  reverse. 

O' ver- turn',  v.  i.  To  turn  over  ;  esp.,  to  upset  or  capsize. 
O'ver- turn'  (o'ver-tGrn'),  n.  1.  Act  of  overturning,  or 
state  of  being  overturned  ;  as,  an  overturn  of  parties. 

2.  A  reversal ;  also,  a  turning  over,  as  of  goods  in  trade. 

3.  The  burden  of  a  song.  Scot. 

O'ver-type'  (-tip'),  a.  Elec.  Pert,  to  or  designating  a  form 
of  dynamo  having  the  armature  above  the  field  magnets. 
O'ver-val'U  a'tion  (-v51'u-a'slmn),n.  Excessive  valuation  ; 
overestimate. 

0' ver-val'ue  (-vXl'u),  v.  t.  1.  To  value  excessively  ;  to  rate 
at  too  high  a  price. 

2  To  exceed  in  value.  Rare. 

0  ver-walk'  (-w6k'),  v.  t.  1.  To  walk  over  or  upon. 

2.  To  exhaust  or  injure  (one’s  self)  by  walking. 

0  ver-walk'.  r.  i.  To  walk  too  much.' 
over-wateh'  (-w5ch'),  v.  t.  1  To  watch  too  much; 
hence,  to  weary  or  exhaust  by  watching. 

2.  To  watch  over  ;  also,  to  watch  through  or  throughout. 
O'ver-wear'  (-wgr'),  v.  t.  ;  pret.  -wore'  (-wor' ;  201),  p.  p. 
-worn'  (-worn';  201) ;  p.  pr.  it*  vb.  n.  -wear'ing.  1.  To 
wear  out ;  to  use  up  or  exhaust  by  wearing. 

2.  To  outwear  or  outgrow. 

O'ver-wear'  (o'ver-wSr'),  n.  Clothing  worn  over  the  or¬ 
dinary  indoor  clothing,  as  overcoats,  wraps,  etc.  Colloq. 
O'ver-wea'ry  (<‘>'\ er-we'rT;  see  over-),//.  Wearied  to  excess. 
0  ver  wea'ry  (-we'rt),  v.  t.  To  weary  too  much  ;  to  tire  out. 
o'ver-ween'  (-wen'),  v.  i. ;  -weened'  (-wend');  -ween'ing. 
To  think  too  highly  or  arrogantly ;  to  regard  one’s  own 


thinking  or  conclusions  too  highly  ;  hence,  to  be  egotistic, 
arrogant,  or  rash,  in  opinion.  Milton. 

0'ver-ween'lng(o'ver-wen'Ing),a.  Unduly  confident;  arro¬ 
gant  ;  presumptuous ;  conceited ;  also,  of  an  opinion,  pur¬ 
pose,  etc.,  too  pretentious  ;  out  of  bounds  ;  exaggerated. 
—  o'ver-ween'ing-ly,  adv.  —  Over-ween'ing-ness,  n. 

Here  ’»  an  overweening  rogue.  Shak- 

Over-ween'ing,  n.  Excessive  self-importance,  conceit,  or 
arrogance;  also,  overesteem  or  overestimation. 
Over-weigh'  f-wa'),  v.  t.  To  exceed  in  weight ;  to  over¬ 
balance  ;  hence,  to  weigh  down  ;  to  oppress, 
o'ver- weigh',  v.  i.  To  weigh  too  much, 
o'ver  weight'  (o'ver-wat'),  ».  1.  Weight  over  and  above 
what  is  required  by  law,  demand,  or  custom. 

2.  Superabundance  of  weight ;  preponderance  ;  also,  ex¬ 
cessive  or  burdensome  weight. 

o'ver  weight'  (o'ver-wat'),  v.  t.  1.  To  weight  excessively. 

2.  To  exceed  in  weight;  to  overbalance. 

3.  To  give  too  much  weight  or  consideration  to.  Rare. 
O'ver-whelm'  (-hwSlm'),  v.  t.  ;  -whelmed'  (-hwfilmd') ; 

-whelm'ing.  1.  To  overturn,  upset,  or  revolve.  Obsoles. 

2.  To  cover  over  completely,  as  by  a  great  wave  ;  to  over¬ 
flow  and  bury  beneath  ;  to  submerge  ;  ingulf ;  hence,  fig., 
to  immerse  and  bear  down  ;  to  overpower;  crush  ;  bury  ; 
to  oppress,  engross,  etc.,  overpoweringly. 

The  sea  overwhelmed  their  enemies.  Ps.  lxxviii.  53. 
Horror  hath  overwhelmed  me.  Ps.  lv.  5. 

3.  To  project  or  impend  over  threateningly. 

His  lowering  brows  o' e  nth  timing  his  fair  sight.  Shak 

4.  To  cause  to  surround,  or  to  cover.  Obs.  Papin. 

O'ver-whelm',  n.  Act  of  overwhelming,  or  state  of  being 

overwhelmed. 

O'ver-whelm'ing,  p.  a.  Overpowering  ;  irresistible.  — 

o  ver  whelm'ing  ly,  adv. 

O'ver-whelm'ing,  n.  Overturning  ;  catastrophe. 

O'ver- Wind'  (-wind'),  V.  t. ;  -wound'  (-wound') ;  -winding. 

1.  To  wind  too  tightly  or  too  far,  as  a  spring  or  rope. 

2.  Elec.  To  wind  (a  magnet,  as  in  a  series  motor)  so  that 
magnetic  saturation  is  obtained  with  less  than  normal  cur¬ 
rent.  The  fields  of  series  motors  are  sometimes  ovei'wound 
to  obtain  a  practically  uniform  speed  under  varying  loads, 
to  keep  up  a  high  efficiency  with  small  currents,  and  to 
prevent  sparking  at  the  brushes  under  heavy  loads. 

O'ver-wing'  (-wing'),  v.  t.  1.  To  outflank.  Obs.  Milton. 
2.  To  wing  or  fly  over. 

o'ver-win'ter  (-wtn'ter),  v.  i.  [AS.  oferwintran.~\  To 
winter  ;  to  pass  or  last  through  the  winter. 

O'ver-win'ter,  r.  t.  To  preserve  through  the  winter  ;  as, 

overwintered  eggs. 

O'ver- wise'  (o'ver-wiz' ;  o'ver-wiz' ;  see  over-),  a.  Too 
wise  ;  affectedly  wise.  —  o'ver- wise'ly,  adv.  —  o'ver- 
wise'ness,  n. 

O'ver-word  (-wfird'),  n.  The  word  repeated  or  said  over, 
as  in  a  song  ;  refrain  ;  burden. 

O'ver-WOrk'(-wGrk'),  v.  t. ;  pret.  d  p.  p.  -worked'  (-wfirkt') 
or -wrought'  (-r6t') ;  p.  pr.  d  vb.  n.  -work'ing.  [AS. 
ofeiwyrcan ,  for  sense  1  ;  over-  -f-  work ,  for  other  senses.] 

1.  To  decorate  all  over. 

2.  To  work  or  cause  to  labor  too  much  or  too  long;  to 
tire  excessively  ;  as,  to  ovencork  a  horse. 

3.  To  fill  too  full  of  work  ;  to  crowd  with  labor. 

My  days  with  toil  are  overwrought.  Longfellow. 

4.  To  work  too  much  on  ;  to  overdo  or  overelaborate. 

6.  a  To  work  upon  the  mind  or  feelings  of  so  as  to  bring 
over,  b  To  work  upon  the  mind  or  feelings  of  to  excess, 
or  so  as  to  excite  or  confuse. 

o'ver-work',  v.  i.  To  work  too  much,  or  beyond  one’s 
strength. 

O'ver-work'  (o'ver-wGrk' ;  o'ver-wfirk'),  n.  1.  [AS.  ofer- 
weorc  a  tomb.]  A  superstructure.  Obs. 

2  Work  iu  excess  of  the  usual  or  stipulated  time  or 
quantity  ;  extra  work  ;  also,  excessive  labor. 

3.  State  of  being  overworked, 
over-worn'  (-worn' ;  201),  p.  p.  of  overwear.  Hence: 
p.  a.  ( pron .  o'ver-worn';  o'ver-wom';  see  over-)  Worn 
out ;  spent,  exhausted  ;  also,  gone  out  of  use  ;  obsolete. 
O'ver- write'  (-rit'),  r.  /. ;  pret.  -wrote'  (-rot') ;  p.p.  -writ¬ 
ten  ;  p.  pr.  d  vb.  n.  -writ'ing  (-rlt'Tng).  1.  To  write  over; 
either,  to  write  over  the  surface  of,  or  to  write  above. 

2.  To  rewrite. 

3.  To  write  too  much  for  the  good  of  (one’s  self), 
o'ver  write',  v.  i.  To  write  too  much, 
overwrought'  (-r6t'),  p.p.  of  overwork.  Hence  :  p.  a. 

{pron.  o'ver-rbt' ;  o'ver-rbt'  ;  see  over-),  a  Wrought  upon 
excessively;  overexcited,  b  Worked  to  excess;  over¬ 
worked.  c  Elaborated  to  excess  ;  overdone. 

O'vi-  (o'vT-),  n.  Combining  form  from  Latin  ovumy  egg. 


o'verte,  n.  [ over  4-  ME.  - te ,  now 
dy,  in  abstract  nouns.]  State  of 
being  placed  above  others.  Obs. 
over-tech'ni-cal.a.,  o'ver-te'di- 
oub,  a .  See  over-.  4  c. 

&  ver- tempt'.  >•.  t.  See  over-,2  d. 
o'ver  ten 'deT.  o  ver-ten'der- 
ly,  adv.,  o  ver  ten'der-nesa.  n. 
See  over-,  4  c. 

o  ver-terve',  v.  t.  [orer-f-  ME. 
terven  to  roll.  Cf.  topsy-tuii- 
vy.]  To  overturn.  Obs.  Scot. 
o'ver-think',r./.  1. Repent.  Obs. 

2.  Toconsider;  to  tire  (one’s  self ) 
with  considering.  Archaic. 

3.  To  regard  too  highly.  Obs. 
o/ver-think',  v.  i.  To  displease 
or  cause  regret.  Obs. 

o  ver  thin'ning.  n.,  o'ver- 
thought',  n.,  o'ver  thought'ful. 
a.  See  over-,  4  c.  [06$.  .SroLi 

O'ver  thrall',  v.  t.  To  enthrall.! 
overthreBWold.  n.  [See tmrksii - 
Oi.D.]  An  upper  door  lintel.  Obs. 
o  ver  throw',  v.  i.  To  fall  or 
throw  one’s  self  down,  or  to  be 
thrown  down.  Obs. 
o  ver  throw'a-ble,  a.  See  -able. 
o  ver  throw'er,  n.  One  that 
overthrows.  [over.! 

o  ver  thrust',  v.  t.  To  tnrnst 
o'ver-thwart',  n.  That  which 
is  overthwart  ;  hence,  an  ad¬ 
verse  or  cross  direction  or  path  : 
also,  an  adverse  circumstance  or 
experience  ;  opposition.  Obs 
o  ver-thwart'er,  n.  An  adver¬ 
sary.  Obs.  • 

o  ver-thwart'neBB.  n.  See-NF.ss. 
o'ver  thwart'ways'  (-thwfirt'- 
waz'L  o'ver  thwart'wise7 
-wlz'),  adv. 


See  -wavs,  -wise. 


o  ver-till',  v.  t.  See  over-,  4  c. 
o  ver-tilt',  r.  t.  To  tilt  over.  Obs. 
o  ver-time'ly,  adv.  fir  a.  Too 
earlv  :  untimely.  Obs. 
o  ver-tip'.  v.  t.  =  overtop 
o  ver-ti'tle.  v.  t.  To  give  too 
high  a  title  to.  Obs.  or  Ji. 
o'vert-nes8.  n.  See -ness. 
o'ver-toe  ( o'v?r-to/;  see  over-), 
«.  Above  the  toe. 
o  ver-tolae',  r.  t.  To  measure 
out,  as  in  toises.  Rare.  [1  b.; 
o  ver-top'ple.  v.  t.  See  over-, I 
o  ver-tor'ture.  r.  f.  See  over-.  4. 
o  ver-trace'.  r.  t.  To  traro  over, 
o'ver-trailed  (5'v5r-trald'  -  see 
over-),  a.  See  over-.  1  c.  [1  b.  { 
o  ver-tram'ple.  v.  t.  See  over-.! 
o '  ver-trav'ail.  n.  Overwork. 
Obs  o  ver-trav'ail.  r.  i.  Obs. 
over-trav'el,  r.  i.  See  over-, 
4  a.  [suade.  Obs.  I 

o  ver-treat',  v.  t.  To  overper-l 
o  ver  treat'ment,  n.,  o  ver- 
trim',  r.  t.  See  over-,  4  c. 
o  ver-trip',  v.  t ■  To  trip  over 
nimbly.  Obs.  [4c.| 

o  ver-trou'ble,  v.  t.  See  ovkr-,| 
o'ver-trow',  n.  Distrust;  also, 
overtrust.-  o'ver-trow',  v  t.Sri. 
—  o' ver-trow'a-ble,  o.  —  o  ver¬ 
trow 'ship.  n.  All  Obs. 
o  ver-truBt'.  v.  t.  5*  o  ver- 
trust  ,  n.  See  over-,  4  c.— 
o'ver-truBt'y.  a.  Obs. 
o  ver-tum'ble. »».  t.  V  To  tum¬ 
ble  or  fall  over. 

o  ver-turn'a-ble,  a.  See -able. 
o  ver  turn 'er,  n.  One  who  over¬ 
turns. 

o'ver-twart'  Obs.  or  dial.  Eng. 
var.  of  OVBRTUWABT. 


I  o  ver-twine',  r.  t.  See  over-,  1  c. 
I  o  ver-urge',  r.  t..  o'ver-use' 
[  (-Os'),  n..  o  ver-use'  i  -Hz'),  r.  t., 
o  ver-u'su  al.  a.,  o  ver-u'eu  al¬ 
ly.  adr.  See  OVER-,  4  c. 
over- vail'.  +ovekveil  [4c.| 
o'ver-val'iant,  a.  See  over-.I 
o'ver-val  ue.  ?/.,  o'ver-va  ri-a'- 
tion.  n.  See  over-,  4. 
o  ver-vault',  r.  t.  1.  To  arch 
over.  See  over-,  '2  a. 

2.  To  leap  over.  See  over-, 3a. 
o  ver-veil',  r.  t.  To  veil  over. 

|  o  ver-veyne',  a.  Quite  vain  or 
worthless.  Obs.  —  o  ver-veyn'- 
ly,  adv.  Obs. 

o ' ver- view  ,  n.  [Cf.  sprvey.] 
Inspection:  an  overlooking.  Obs. 
o  ver  view',  v.  t.  To  survey  ; 
overlook  :  also,  to  inspect.  Obs. 
o  ver-vi'o  lent,  a.,  o  ver-vi'o- 
lent  ly.  adr.  See  over-.  4  c. 
o  ver  void',  a.  Superfluously 
vain.  Obs.  fGbu.  or  R.  I 

o  ver- vote'.  t.  To  outvote.! 

o'ver-vul'can-lze.  r.  t.  See 
over-,  4  c. 

o  ver  wade',  r.  t.  [AS.  ofer- 
ivadan.]  To  wade  across.  Rare. 
o'ver-wag  ea  (5'v  ?  r-w  d  j'6  z  ; 
-Tz),  n.  Wages  for  extra  labor, 
o  ver-wake'.  v.  t.  'I’o  keep  too 
long  awake  ;  also,  to  stay  awake 
longer  than  (another).  Ohs. 
o  ver-walt',  r.  t.  [orer-  -f  ME. 
walten  to  roll,  overturn,  AS. 
wealtan .]  To  roll  over  :  over¬ 
flow  ;  also,  overturn.  Obs. 
o  ver-wal'ter,  v.  t.  To  roll. 
Obs.  Scot.  See  welter,  [lc.l 
o  ver-wan'der.  v.  t.  See  over-.  | 
o'ver-war',  v.  t.  Defeat.  Obs. 


o'ver-ward  ,  n.  See  over-,  1  a. 
o'ver-ward.  adv.  if  prep.  [ over 
-4-  -ward.)  Across.  Ohs. 
o'ver-warm  (fi'vfr-wOrm'  ;  see 
over-),  a.,  o  ver-warm'.  r.  t., 
o'ver-warmth  ,  //.  Seeo\  KR-,4c. 
o  ver-warp',  v.  t.  (AS.  over- 
weorpun.]  To  overthrow.  Obs. 
o ' ver- wart  .  Dial.  Eng.  var.  of 
OVERTHWART.  _  [OVER-,  4  C. I 
o'ver-wa'ry  (-wa'rt),  a.  See| 
o  ver-wash,  v.  t.  To  wash  over, 
o'ver-wash  ,  n.  Geol.  Outwash. 
o'ver-wast'ed.  a.  See  over-, 
2  b. 

o'ver-watch',  n.  Excessive 
watching;  also,  one  who 
watches  over  another.  Obs. 
o  ver-watch'er,  n.  One  who 
overwatches.  (c.  4c.| 

o  ver-wa'ter.  v.  t.  See  over-,  1 1 
o'ver  wa'ter-y,  a.  See  over-, 
4  c. 

o'ver-wave',  v.  t.  See  over-,  1  a. 
o  ver-wai'.  v.  ?.  To  wax  ex¬ 
cessively  :  to  overgrow.  Obs. 
o' ver- way ' ,  n.  See  ovei;-,  1  a. 
o'ver-weak/  (o'ver-wek-^  ;  see 
over-),  a.,  o  ver-weak'en.  v.  t. 
See  over-,  4  c. 
o'ver-wean'.  +  overwken. 
o  ver-weath'er,  r  t  To  expose 
too  long  to  the  weather, 
o  ver-weath'ered, />■  a.  Weather¬ 
worn.  Obs.  [Ic-i 

o'ver-weave',  r.  t.  See  over-, | 
o  ver-ween'.  t.  'J'o  hold  in 
unwarranted  esteem  :  also,  to 
cause  to  he  overweening.  Ohs. 
o  ver  ween'er.  n.  One  who 
overweens.  Rare. 
o  ver-weep'.  v.  t.  To  weep  over; 


also,  to  weep  over  again, 
o  ver-well',  v.  t.  See  over-,  1  6. 
o  ver-welt',  v.  t.  if  i.  [over-  + 
ME.  we! ten,  AS.  tvyltan,  wiltan, 
to  roll,  fr.  wealtan  to  roll.]  To 
overturn.  —  o'ver-welt  ,  n.  Scot. 
5*  Dial.  Eng. 

o  ver-wend',  v.  t.  To  traverse  ; 
exceed  ;  also,  cover.  Obs. 
overwene  •{*  overween. 
o'ver-wet  ,  v.  1.,  a.,  4*  w.,  o  ver- 
wet'neaa.  u.  See  over-,  4  c. 
o'ver-whart'.  Ohs.  or  Scot.  vnr. 
Of  OVERTHWART.  [b,  4  a.  I 

o  ver-wheel',  v.  t.  See  over-,  l| 
o  ver-wheel'.  r.  i.  if  t.  Mil.  To 
wheel  too  far,  aB  cavalry  in  drill. 
Rare.  —  n.  Act  of  overwheel- 
mg.  Rare.  [overwhelms.  | 
over- whelm 'er.  n.  One  that  | 

o  ver-whelve'.  r.  t.  [over-  4- 
ME.  hwelfen  to  roll,  AS.  hwyl- 
fan  (in  comp.).l  To  overturn  ; 
overwhelm.  Ohs. 
o'ver-wbipped  (5'vSr-whYpt'; 
see  over-),  ci.  See  over-,  4  c. 
o  ver-whirl',  v.  t.  See  over-. 
Obs. 

o  ver-wil'i  ly  (5  v8r-wTl'f-ll), 
adv.  With  undue  wiliness. 
0'ver-will'ing^,  a.,  o  ver  wlll'- 
ing-ly,  adv.  See  over-,  4  c. 
o  ver  win',  r.  t.  if  i.  IAS.  ofer- 
wmnanA  'I’o  vanquish  ;  win 
over.  Ohs.  or  Dial.  Eng. — 
o^er-win'ner,  n.  Obs. 
o'ver-wind'  (-wind/),  n.  Act  or 
result  of  overwinding, 
o'ver-win'ter,  a.  See  over-,2  b. 
o'ver  wiped  (5'v?r-wlpt'  ;  see 
over-),  a.  Wiped  out. 
o'ver-wis'dom,  n.  See  over-. 


o'ver-wit',  v.  t.  To  outwit  ; 
cheat ;  delude.  Obs.  or  R. 
o  ver-wom'an-ly  (-wdbm'cln- 
11),  a.  See  over-,  4  a.  (lc.l 
o  ver-wood'ed,  a.  See  over-, | 
o  ver-word',  v.  t.  To  express 
verbosely.  Obs. 
o'ver-world',  n.  See  over-,  1  a. 
o  ver-wound',  pret.  if  p.  p.  of 
OVERWIND.  (OVER WEAVE.  I 

o  ver-wove',  pret.  if  p.  p.  of| 
o  ver-wrap',  v.  t  See  over-,  1  c. 
o  ver-wrest',  v.  t.  To  wrest  out 
of  place  ;  distort.  [4  a.  I 

o  ver-wres'tle,  v.  t.  See  over-,| 
o' ver- wry',  v.  t.  I  AS.  ofer- 
iv r 4on.  Cf.  wry  to  cover.]  To 
cover  over  ;  conceal.  Obs. 
o'ver-year',  a.  Kept  over  the 
year.  Dial.— adv.  Over  the 
year.  Dial.  — v.t.  To  keep  over 
the  year;  to  superannuate.  Obs. 
ovefyede.  Obs.  pret.  of  overgo. 
o  ver-yoke',  v.  t.  To  subju¬ 
gate.  Obs. 

o'ver-zeal  ,  n.  See  over-,  4  c.— 
o'ver-zeal'ous.  a.  —  o'ver-zeal'- 
ous-ly,  adv.  —  o  ver-zeal'ous- 
ness.  n.  [excessive  zeal.  Obs. I 
o'ver-zealed  ,  a.  Actuated  by| 
ove8  (5vz  ;  o'v^s).  Dial.  Eng. 
var.  of  eaves. 

o'vest  (o'vYst).  n.  [See  ovet.] 
Oak  mast  ;  acorns.  Dial.  Eng. 
ovet,  n.  [AS.  ofet,  obet ;  ukin 
to  D.  ooft,  G.  obs/.]  Fruit  Obs. 
O'rl-bos  (5'v  T-l)  b  s),  n.  [NL.  ; 
Li.  ovis  sheep  4-  bos  ox.]  Zobl. 
Genus  consisting  of  the  musk 
ox,  the  type  of  a  subfamily, 
O'vi-bo-vi'nae  (-b  6-t  I'n  e).  — 
o  vi-bo'vine  (-bb'vln  ;  -via),  a. 


food,  foot ;  out,  oil ;  chair  ;  go  ;  sing,  ii)k  ;  4&en,  thin;  nature,  vercUire  (250) ;  K  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144) ;  boN  ;  yet ;  zh  =  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Guide. 
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O'vi-cell'  (5M-bS1'),  n.  [ovi-  -f-  cell.)  Zool.  In  many  poly- 
zoans,  a  dilatation  of  the  zooecium  serving  as  a  brood  pouch, 
•'vl-cids  (-sid),  7i.  [L.  ovis  sheep  -j-  -cide.]  Sheep  killing. 
—  O'vl  cld  al  (-sid'al),  a. 

O-Vld'i  an  (o-vYd'Y-an),  a.  Of  or  pert,  to  the  Latin  poet 
Ovid  (Publius  Ovidius  Naso,  b.  c.  43-a.  d.  17),  or  resembling 
hifl  style,  which  is  characterized  by  imaginative  vividness 
and  vivacity  rather  than  by  serious  purpose. 

O-vid'i-an,  n.  A  disciple  of  Ovid,  esp.  in  allusion  to  his 
treatise  De  Arte  Amandi. 

o'vi  du'cal  (o'vY-du'k&l),  a.  [See  oviduct.]  Anat.  Of 
or  pertaining  to  oviducts  ;  as,  oviducal  glands. 

O'vi  duct  (o'vY-dukt),  n.  [See  ovum  ;  duct.]  Anat.  & 
Zo'61.  A  tube  or  duct  serving  exclusively  or  especially  for 
the  passage  of  the  eggs  from  the  ovary  to  the  exterior  of 
the  animal  or  to  some  part  communicating  with  the  ex¬ 
terior.  The  structures  so  serving  are  not  necessarily 
homologous  in  different  groups  of  animals,  and  may  be 
directly  continuous  with  the  ovary,  or  entirely  distinct 
from  it,  receiving  the  eggs  only  after  their  discharge  into 
the  body  cavity.  Portions  of  the  oviduct  are  often  modi¬ 
fied  into  glandular  organs  for  secreting  a  shell  or  other 
covering  for  the  eggs,  or  a  part  may  be  modified  to  form 
a  uterus  in  which  the  eggs  or  embryos  develop.  The 
oviducts  in  mammals  are  called  Fallopian  lubes  (which 
see),  though,  morphologically  considered,  the  Fallopian 
tubes  represent  only  a  part  of  the  oviducal  canals,  the 
uterus  and  vagina  being  their  continuation. 

O-Vif'er-OUS  (o-vYf'er-fts),  a.  [ovi-  -j-  -ferous.]  Biol.  Egg- 
bearing  ;  serving  to  hold  or  carry  the  eggs. 

O'vi  form  (o'vY-form),  a.  [ovi-  -f-  -form.]  Egg-shaped. 
O'vl-form,  a.  Resembling  a  sheep. 

o-vig'e-nous  (o-vYj'e-niis),  a.  [ovi-  +  - genous .]  Zool. 
Producing  eggs. 

O-vig'er-ous  (o-vYj'er-ws),  a.  [ovi-  -gerous.]  Zool. 
Bearing  eggs ;  oviferous. 

O'vine  (o'vin;  -vln;  277 :  cf.  bovine),  a.  [L.  ovinus ,  fr.  ovis 
sheep.]  Designating,  or  pertaining  to,  sheep  ;  sheeplike. 
O'vi-par'i-ty  (o'vY-pSi'Y-tY),  n.  [See  oviparous.]  Zool. 
Condition  of  being  oviparous. 

O-vip'a-rous  (6-vYp'd-ras),  a.  [L.  oviparus ;  ovum  egg -f- 
parere  to  bring  forth.]  Zool.  Producing  eggs  that  hatch 
after  exclusion  from  the  body  ;  also, designating  this  form  of 
reproduction  ; — contrasted  with  viviparous.  Cf.  ovovrvip- 
ARous.  —  o-vlp'a-rous-ly,  adv.  —  o-vip'a-rous-ness,  n. 
o'vl-pos'it  (o'vT-pbz'Tt),  v.  i. ;  o'vi-pos'it-ed  ;  o'vi-pos'it- 
ing.  [See  ovum  ;  posit.]  To  lay  eggs  ;  —  said  esp.  of  in¬ 
sects.  —  o/vi-po-si'tion  (-po-zTsh'ftn),  n. 

O'vi-pos'i-tor  (-pbz'T-ter),  n.  [L.  ovum  an  egg  +  posiior  a 
placer,  iv.ponere  to  place.]  Zo'61.  A  spe¬ 
cialized  organ  for  depositing  eggs  in  a 
position  suitable  for  their  development. 

Such  an  organ  is  frequent  in  insects,  con¬ 
sisting  of  three  pairs  of  unjointed  styles 
at  the  end  of  the  abdomen  of  the  female. 

The  styles  are  closely  fitted  together  and 
form  a  boring  apparatus  with  which  a  hole 
(in  the  ground,  in  plants,  etc.)  is  made,  in 
which  one  or  more  eggs  may  be  placed. 

The  sting  of  bees  and  wasps  is  a  modified 
ovipositor.  In  some  fishes  a  fleshy  t  tubular  prolongation 
■of  the  genital  orifice  serves  as  an  ovipositor, 
o'vi  sac  (o'vY-s5k),  n.  a  Zool.  A  capsule  containing  an 
egg  or  eggs  ;  an  ovicapsule.  b  Anat.  A  Graafian  follicle. 
O'vism  (o'vYz’m),  n.  [ovi- -ism.]  Zool.  The  old  theory 
that  the  egg  contains  the  whole  embryo  of  the  future  or¬ 
ganism  and  the  germs  of  all  subsequent  offsprings  and  is 
merely  awakened  to  activity  by  the  spermatozoon ;  —  op¬ 
posed  to  spermism  or  animalculism. 

O'vist  (o'vYst),  n.  Zool.  A  believer  in  pvism. 

O-viv'o-rous  (o-vYv'd-ms),  a.  [ovi-  -f-  -vorouc.]  Feeding 
on  eggs  ;  egg-devouring. 

O'VO--  A  combining  form  for  ovum. 

O'void  (o' void),  a.  [ovo-  +  -oid.]  Resembling  an  egg 
in  shape  ;  egg-shaped  ;  ovate  ;  as,  an  ovoid  apple  ;  specif., 
Hot.,  egg-shaped  with  the  large  end  towards  the  point  of 
attachment. 

O'void,  7i.  An  ovoid  body. 

o'vo-lo  (o'v$-lo),  n.  ;  pi.  ovoli  (-le).  [It.  ovolo ,  uovolo ,  fr. 
L.  ovum  an  egg.  Cf.  ovule.]  Arch.  A  rounded,  convex 
molding.  See  molding,  Illust.  In  Roman  work  it  is  usu¬ 
ally  a  quarter  circle  in  section ;  in  Greek  work  it  is  flatter, 
and  is  equivalent  to  the  echinus  (which  see).  In  medieval 
architecture  it  is  not  distinguishable  from  the  multitude 
of  convex  moldings,  of  all  sections,  which  are  used. 
O'VO-vi-vip'a  rous  (o'vo-vi-vYp'd-rws),  a.  [ovo-  +  vivipa¬ 
rous:  cf.  F.  ovovivipare.]  Zo'61.  Producing  eggs  that 
have  a  well-developed  shell  or  covering,  as  in  oviparous 
animals,  but  which  hatch  within  the  body  of  the  parent, 
as  in  the  case  of  many  reptiles  and  elasmobranch  fishes. 
The  marsupials,  which  resemble  oviparous  animals  in 
forming  no  placenta,  have  been  designated  as  ovovivipa- 
rous.  —  o  vo  vi  vip'a  rism  (  rTz’m),o  vo  viv  i  pari  ty 
(-vYv'Y-pSr'Y-tY),  ovo-vi-vip'a-rous-ness  (-vI-vYp'a-rws- 
nSs),  n.  —  o  vo-vi-vip'a  rous-ly,  adv. 

O'vu-lar  (5'vu-lar),  a.  Bot.  <Sc  Zool.  Pertaining  to,  or  of 
the  nature  of,  an  ovule  ;  as,  an  ovular  growth. 


a  Ovipositor  of 
Ichn  eumon 
Fly  ( Pimp  la  ). 
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O'vu-lat©  (o'vu-lat),  t;.  i. ;  o'vu-lat'ed  (-lat'Sd) ;  o'vu- 
lat'ing  (-lat/Yug).  Biol.  To  produce  eggs  or  ovules,  or 
discharge  them  from  an  ovary. 

O'VU  la'tion  (-la'slmn),  n.  Biol.  The  formation  of  eggs  in 
the  ovary  ;  the  discharge  of  the  egg  or  eggs  from  the  ovary. 

O'vule  (o'vul),  7i.  [Dim.  of  L.  ovum  an  egg  :  cf.  F.  ovule. 
Cf  ovolo,  ovulum.]  1.  Bot.  The  megaspo¬ 
rangium  of  a  seed  plant;  popularly,  an  imma¬ 
ture  seed.  It  consists  of  a  central  mass  of 
tissue,  the  nucellus  ( n  in  the  Illust .),  con¬ 
taining  a  single  megaspore,  the  embryo  sac 
(e), within  which  is  the  egg  cell.  The  coat  or 
integument  of  an  ovule  is  usually  double 
( primine  and  secundme)  with  a  minute  ori¬ 
fice  (foramen)  leading  to  an  aperture  (mi- 
cropyle)  through  which  the  pollen  tube  usu- 
ally  penetrates  at  the  time  of  fertilization.  Diagrammatic 
The  point  of  attachment  of  the  ovule  to  its  Section  of 


Ovule  of  an 
Angiosperm. 
]>,  p  Primine, 
and  s,  s  Sec- 
undine,  In¬ 
teguments;  m 
Micropyle. 


Wall  ;  b  Cytoplasm 
containing  Yolk  Glob¬ 
ules  ;  n,  o  Germinal 
Vesicle  ;  p  Germinal 
Spot.  Much  enlarged. 


support  (placenta)  is  called  the  hilum  ;  some¬ 
times  it  has  a  slender  stalk,  or  funic / e  (/). 

The  nucellus  and  its  integuments  are  closely 
connected  at  a  point  termed  the  chalaza  ( c ). 

With  respect  to  the  position  it  assumes  dur¬ 
ing  growth  the  ovule  may  be  ortholropous 
(atropous),  anairopous ,  campy lotropous,  am- 
phitropous.  See  these  words,  also  embryo,  2,  seed. 

2.  A  small  egg  ;  an  egg  in  an  early  stage  of  growth, 
o'vules  of  Na'both  (o'vulz  6\  na'bot)  [after  M.  Naboth  (1(575- 
1721),  Ger.  anatomist],  Anat.,  small  cysts,  prob.  occluded 
mucous  glands,  in  the  lining  of  the  cervix  of  the  uterus. 

o  vu-lif'er-ous  (o'vti-lYf'er-ils),  a.  [ovule  -f-  -ferous.]  Bot. 
Bearing  or  producing  ovules.  _ _ 

O'vum  (o'vwm),  n.  [L.,  an  egg.  See 
oval.]  1.  Biol.  A  female  germ 
cell ;  an  egg  cell,  or  egg,  in  the  bio¬ 
logical  sense  of  that  word.  In  ani¬ 
mals  it  is  a  cell  produced  in  the  fe¬ 
male  reproductive  organ  or  ovary, 
which  is  capable  of  developing  into 
an  organism  inheriting  more  or  less 
completely  the  characters  of  its  an¬ 
cestors,  but  it  is  commonly  able  to 
accomplish  this  only  after  it  has  Ovum  of  a  Starfish  (As- 
undergone  a  process  of  maturation ,  til  'll3  Jmfiesii).  a  Cell 
and  of  fertilization ,  or  fusion  with  "  a11  :  h  Ovtonlasm 
a  corresponding  male,  or  sperm , 
cell.  See  fertilization,  2 ;  parthe¬ 
nogenesis.  The  ovum  differs  from 
the  sperm  cell  in  its  larger  size, 
much  larger  amount  of  protoplasm  (which  usually  con¬ 
tains  nutritive  yolk  for  the  embryo),  usually  rounded  or 
oval  form,  and  lack  of  motility.  Though  the  result  of  fer¬ 
tilization  is  a  combination  of  the  male  and  female  germ 
cells,  the  latter  so  vastly  exceeds  the  former  in  bulk  that 
the  term  ovum  or  egg  is  still  applied  to  the  resulting  cell, 
which  may  be  regarded  as  the  first  stage  in  the  life  history 
of  an  individual.  It  is  a  stage  in  which  even  the  most 
highly  organized  animal  is  temporarily  in  the  unicellular 
condition  characteristic  of  the  lowest  organisms,  vet  su¬ 
perior  to  them  in  having  the  latent  capability  oi  higher 
development.  This  development  first  manifests  itself  in 
repeated  segmentation  or  cleavage  of  the  ovum  by  a  proc¬ 
ess  of  mitosis  so  that  a  mass  of  small  cells  results.  In  this 
mass  the  grouping  of  the  cells  into  distinct  germ  layers  (see 
germ  layer)  and  the  beginning  of  their  differentiation  to 
form  the  various  tissues  soon  becomes  apparent.  The 
cleavage  may  be  total  ( holoblastic )  or  partial  (, meroblastic ), 
according  as  the  ovum  contains  little  or  much  yolk.  (See 
cleavage,  5.)  In  a  strict  sense  the  ovum  becomes  an  e7nbryo 
when  cleavage  has  taken  place,  but  the  term  ovum  or  egg 
is  commonly  still  applied  during  the  cleavage  stages,  ana 
in  some  cases  even  longer,  as  in  mammalian  embryology, 
where  the  vesicle  formed  by  the  enveloping  membranes  of 
the  embryo  is  called  ovum  even  when  the  contained  em¬ 
bryo  has  most  of  its  organs  already  formed.  In  plants  the 
ovum  or  egg  is  a  nonmotile  female  gamete  oroosphere.  It 
is  found  throughout  those  groups  in  which  fertilization  re¬ 
places  simple  conjugation.  Thus,  while  many  of  the  lower 
algae  are  isogamous,  in  the  nigher  forms  one  gamete  has 
become  greatly  increased  in  size  and  has  lost  the  power  of 
movement,  remaining  passive  but  exerting  a  chemotropic 
attraction  upon  the  3inall  active  gamete  of  the  opposite 
sex.  The  same  differentiation  is  found  throughout  the 
mosses,  ferns,  and  seed  plants,  although  there  is  increas¬ 
ing  complexity  in  the  mode  of  development  of  the  struc¬ 
tures.  See  spore,  gamete. 

2.  Bot.  a  An  egg  cell,  b  An  ovule.  Rare. 

3.  Arch.  An  egg-shaped  ornament. 

owe  (o),  v.  t.  ;  pret.  owed  (od),  formerly  ought  (6t),  which, 
becoming  specialized  as  a  distinct  verb  (see  ought,  v.,  2), 
was  replaced  by  owed  ;  p.  )>.  owed,  formerly  ow'en,  which 
became  restricted  to  the  adj.  own  (which  see),  also,  Ohs. 
or  Dial.,  ought;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  7i.  ow'ing  (o'Yng).  [ME. 
oiven,  awen,  aghen,  to  have,  own,  have  (to  do),  hence,  owe, 
AS.  agon  to  have  ;  akin  to  G.  eigen ,  a.,  own,  I cel.  eiga  to 
have,  Dan.  eie,  Sw.  ago,  Goth,  aigan,  Skr.  tg.  Cf.  ought, 
v.,  own,  a.  &  v.,  fraught.]  1.  To  own  ;  possess.  Obs. 

Thou  dost  here  usurp 

The  name  thou  ow'st  not.  Shak. 

2.  To  have  as  an  obligation  or  duty  ;  —  followed  by  an  in¬ 
finitive  with  or  without  to.  Cf.  ought,  v.,  2,  3  a.  Obs. 

Ye  oiven  to  incline  and  bow  your  heart.  Chancer. 


3.  To  have  or  be  under  an  obligation  to  restore,  pay,  or 
render  (something)  in  return  or  compensation  lor  some¬ 
thing  received  ;  to  be  indebted  in  the  sum  of  or  to  be  under 
obligation  to  render  ;  as,  the  subject  owes  allegiance  ;  the 
fortunate  owe  assistance  to  the  unfortunate. 

The  one  ought  five  hundred  pence.  Bible  (1551). 
4  To  have  an  obligation  to  (some  one)  on  account  of  some¬ 
thing  done  or  received  ;  to  be  indebted  to  ,  as,  to  owe  the 
grocer  for  supplies,  or  a  laborer  for  services. 

5.  To  have  or  bear  (a  feeling,  involving  a  certain  type  of 
conduct) ;  as,  to  owe  a  grudge ;  to  owe  good  or  ill  will. 

6.  To  have  or  possess,  as  something  derived  or  bestowed  ; 
to  be  obliged  to  ascribe  (something  to  some  source)  ;  to 
be  indebted  or  obliged  for  ;  as,  he  owed  his  wealth  to  his 
father  ;  he  owed  his  victory  to  his  lieutenants. 

O  deem  thy  fall  not  owed  to  man’s  decree.  Pope. 

7.  To  have  or  bear  a  character  due  to  (a  relation  or  qual¬ 
ity)  ;  as,  beauty  owes  no  community  with  sentiment.  Rare. 

8.  To  acknowledge  as  one’s  own  ;  to  own.  Obs. 

Various  phrases  with  owe  are  entered  under  their 
respective  nouns,  etc. 

owe  (o),  v.  i.  1.  To  be  in  debt ;  as,  he  owes  for  his  house. 
2.  To  be  under  obligations  to  some  one.  Obs. 
ow'el  (5'«),  a.  [OF.  oel,  fr.  L.  aequalis.]  Law.  Equal.  Obs. 
ow'el-ty  (-tY),  n.  [OF.  oelte.  Cf.  equality.]  Law.  a 
Equality,  b  The  amount  paid  or  secured  by  one  copar¬ 
cener  to  another  to  equalize  a  partition  of  property. 
O-we'ni-a  (o-we'nY-d),  n.  [NL.,  after  Richard  Owen,  Eng¬ 
lish  zoologist  and  anatomist.]  Bot.  A  small  genus  of  trop¬ 
ical  Australian  meliaceous  trees  having  pinnate  leaves, 
small  greenish  panicled  flowers,  and  edible  acid  drupa¬ 
ceous  fruits  called  native  plums.  O.  venosa  (called  bog 
onion,  from  its  odor)  yields  a  useful  gum. 

O-we'ni-an  (o-we'nY-an),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  Robert 
Owen  or  Owenism.  —  7i.  An  adherent  of  Owenism. 
Ow'en-ism  (o'Sn-Yz’m),  n.  The  political  and  social  theories 
of  Robert  Owen  (1771-1858),  who  advocated  a  communistic 
reorganization  of  society  and  established  an  industrial 
community  on  the  Clyde,  Scotland,  and,  later,  a  similar  one 
in  Indiana.  See  socialism.  —  Ow'eil-ist,  Ow'en-ite  (-it), 
n.  —  Ow'en-ize  (-Iz),  v.  t. 

OW'lng  (o'Yng),  p.  p.  <1*  a.  [Used  in  a  passive  sense  for 
owed.  See  owe.]  1.  Had  or  held  under  obligation,  esp. 
the  obligation  of  paying  ;  indebted  ;  beholden  ;  also,  due  to 
be  paid  or  rendered  ;  owed. 

There  is  more  owing  her  than  is  paid.  Shak. 

2.  Had  or  experienced  as  a  consequence,  result,  issue, 
etc.  ;  ascribable ;  —  with  to ;  as,  misfortunes  are  often 
owing  to  vices  ;  his  failure  was  owing  to  speculations, 
owl  (oul),  n.  [ME.  oule ,  ule ,  AS.  tile;  akin  to  D.  uil, 
OHG.  uivila ,  G.  eule,  Icel.  ugla,  Sw.  vgla,  Dan.  ugle ;  prob. 
of  imitative  origin.  Cf.  hoot,  howl.]  1.  Any  member 
of  a  well-defined  group  of  birds 
of  prey  distinguished  by  their 
large  head  and  large,  more  or 
less  forwardly  directed  eyes, 
short,  hooked  bill,  strong  talons 
with  reversible  outer  toe,  very 
soft,  fluffy,  usually  mottled 
plumage,  and  more  or  less  noc¬ 
turnal  habits,  as  well  as  by  many 
anatomical  characters.  Many 
species  have  erectile  earlike 
tufts  of  feathers,  and  the  large 
eyes  are  usually  surrounded  by 
stiffened  radiating  feathers 
(constituting  the  facial  disk) 
supported  by  an  internal  bony 
ring.  They  feed  on  small  mam¬ 
mals,  birds,  reptiles,  batrachi- 
ans,  and  insects,  and  with  few 
exceptions  are  beneficial  to  man. 

The  owls,  though  formerly  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  Raptores,  and 
often  divided  into  two  families, 
are  now  usually  considered  as 
constituting  a’  single  family 
(Stri^idae)  of  the  Coraciiformes. 

Species  occur  in  nearly  all  countries. 

2.  One  of  a  long-established  breed  of  fancy  pigeons  from 
which  it  is  supposed  the  turbits  and  satinettes  were  de¬ 
rived.  They  have  a  frill  on  the  front  of  the  neck,  and  the 
bill  is  very' short,  with  the  upper  mandible  downwardly 
curved.  Two  principal  varieties,  bred  in  various  colors, 
are  the  very  small  Af-rican  and  the  larger  English. 

OWl,  v.  i. ;  owled  (ould) ;  owl'ing.  1.  To  hoot  like  an 
owl ;  also,  to  pry  about ;  to  prowl.  Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 

2.  To  engage  in  owling.  Obs.  or  Hist. 
owl  butterfly-  A  very  large  South  American  butterfly 
( Caligo  eurylochus),  which  has  a  large  ocellated  spot,  like 
an  owl’s  eye,  on  each  hind  wing, 
owl'er  (oul'er),  n.  [From  owl,  v.  i\]  One  who  owls  ; 
esp.,  one  engaged  in  owling.  Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 
owl'er-y  (-Y),  n.  ;  pi.  owleries  (-Yz).  a  An  abode  or  a 
haunt  of  owls,  b  Ow  lish  character. 

owl'et  (-St ;  -Yt),  n.  [Dim.  of  owl.  Cf.  howlet.]  a  The 
European  little  owl  or  other  small  owl.  b  A  young  owl. 


o'vi-cap'sule,  n.  [out-  -I-  cap¬ 
sule .]  a  Zool.  An  egg  case  or 
ootheca.  b  Anat.  The  outer 
layer  of  a  Graaiian  follicle.  — 
o'vi-cap'su-lar  (-lor),  a. 
o-vic'u-lar  (JJ-vtk'fl-ldr),  a.  [L. 
orum  an  eiig.]  Pert,  to  an  egg. 
o-vic'u-laVed  (J)-vIk'f»-lat/ed), 
a.  Adorned  with  ovicula  Rare. 
o-vlc'u-lum  (-him), n. ;  pi.  ovic¬ 
ula  (-la).  [NL.,  dim.  of  L. 

ovum  egg.]  Arch.  An  egg- 
ihaped  ornament, 
o'vl-cyst  (o'vT-sist),  n.  [ovi-  -f 
cpst. ]  Zool.  The  pouch  in 
whicn  the  eggs  develop  in  some 
Tunicata.  —  o'vi-cyB'tic  (-sYs'- 
tYk),  a. 

O'vl-daB  (5'vY-de),  n.  pi.  [NL., 
fr.  L.  ovis  sheep.]  Zool.  A  fam¬ 
ily  consisting  of  the  sheep  and 
goats,  commonly  ranked  only  as 
a  subfamily  (called  Ovinsn)  of 
the  Bovidae.  [Ofts.i 

o'vil,  n.  [L .  ovile.)  Sheepfold.  | 
o'vile  (S'vTl),  a.  =  ovine. 
O-vil'luB  ($-vYl'»*8),n.  [NL.,fr. 
L.  ovillus  of  sheep;  — in  ref.  to 
the  sheep  of  the  Ilesperides,  by 
confusion  of  Gr.  p.rj\ov  sheep 
with  /atjAok  apple.]  Astron. 


Hercules  ;  —  occasional  name. 
O-vi'nae  (fi-vl'ne),  n.  pi.  [NL. 
See  ovine. 1  Zool.  a  A  subfam¬ 
ily  of  Oviaae  consisting  of  the 
sheep,  in  distinction  from  the 
goats,  b  A  subfamily  of  Bovidse. 
See  Ovid.*. 

o/vi-na'tion  (o'vY-na'shiZn),  n. 
f ovine  +  -at ion .]  Med.  Inocu¬ 
lation  with  virus  of  sheep  pox. 
o-vip'a-ra  ((5-vYp'd-rd),  n.  pi. 
[NL.  See  oviparous.]  Zool. 
Oviparous  animals, 
ovir.  4*  over. 

O'vis  (o'vYs),  n.  [L.,  sheep.] 
Zool.  The  genus  consisting  of 
the  domestic  sheep  and  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  the  wild  sheep, 
o'vbscapt  (5'vY-skttpt),  n.  [ovi- 
+  Gr.  OKanreLV  to  dig  :  cf.  F. 
oviscapte.]  An  ovipositor, 
ovise.  •]*  eaves. 
o/vi-sper'ma-ry  (5'vY-spQr'md:- 
rY),  n.  [See  ovum  ;  sperm  se¬ 
men.]  Zool.  An  ovotestis. 
o(vo-el-lip''tic.  a.  [ovo-  4-  ellip¬ 
tic.']  Oval,  but  nearly  elliptic, 
o' vo-gen 'e-sis.  n.  [ovo-  -f  -gene- 
si*.']  Zool.  Oogenesis.  —  o'vo- 
ge-net'ic  (5'v*-j?-ngt'Yk),  a.— 
o-vog'e-nous  (6-v5j'6-nws),  a. 


o-voi'dal  (6-voi'ddl),  a.  Ovoid, 
o-vol'o-gy  (0-v81'$-jY),  n.  [ ovo - 
-logy.  Cf.  F.  ovologie.]  That 
branch  of  embryology  which 
treats  of  the  egg.  Rare.  —  o'vo- 
log'i-cal  (S'vC-lOj'Y-krfl),  a.  — 
o-vol'o-gist  (8-v51'C-jY8t),  n. 
o  vo-mu'coid,  n.  [ovo-  4-  mu¬ 
coid.]  Chem.  A  mucoid  present 
in  the  white  of  hen’s  eggs, 
o'vo-plasm.  o'vo-plas'ma.  n. 
loro-  4-  -plasm,  plasma.]  Biol. 
The  protoplasm  of  an  unfer¬ 
tilized  egg.  Haeckel. — o/vo- 
plas'mic  (-pl&z'mYk),  a. 
o  vo-pyr'i-form.  a.  [ovo- 4-  pyri¬ 
form.]  Having  a  form  between 
that  of  a  pear  and  an  egg. 
o'vo-rhom-boi'dal.  a.  [ovo-  4- 
rhomboidal .]  Having  a  form 
combiningboth  ovoid  andrhom- 
boid  traits. 

o/vo-tes'tis  (-tSs'tYs),  n.  [NL. 
See  ovum  :  testis.]  Zool.  A 
hermaphrodite  reproductive  or¬ 
gan.  —  o^o-tes-tic'u-lar  (-t?s- 
tYk'Mor).  a.  [=  vitellin  a.  I 
o  vo-vi-tel'lin.n.  Physiol.  Chem.  \ 
O'vo-vi-vip'a-ra  (S'vfi-vl-vYp'- 
d-rd),  n.  pi.  [NL.  See  ovo- 
vi  vn*  a  rous.]  Zool.  An  aban¬ 
doned  group  including  the  mar¬ 


supials  and  monotremes. 
ovre.  4*  over. 

ovre,  n.  [AS.  ofer;  akin  to  D. 
oevcr,  G.  vfer.]  Border  ;  shore; 
bank.  Obs. 

O'vu-la  (o'vO-ld),  n.  [NL.  See 
ovule. J  Zool.  A  genus  of  tani- 
oglossate  gastropods  of  the  fam¬ 
ily  Cyprasid®.  Cf.  eggshell, 2. 
o;vu-la'ri-an  (-la'rY-dn  ;  115),  a. 
Zool.  Resembling  an  egg  ;  — 
said  of  certain  Protozoa, 
o'vn-la-rv  (o'vfi-lit-rY),  a.  Biol. 
Ovular.  R.  Ian  ovule  or  ovules.  I 
o'vn-late  (-lift),  a.  Containing! 
o'vn-lig'er-ous  (-lYi'Pr-Ms),  a. 
[ovule  4-  -gerous.]  /Jot.  Ovulif- 
erous.  [liever  in  ovism.  I 

o'vn-liBt  (d'vD-lYst),  n.  A  be-| 
o'vu-lite  (-lit),  n.  [ovulum  4- 
-ite.]  A  fossil  eg?.  Obs. 

!!  o'vu-lum  (-ltfm),  n. ;  pi.  -la 
(-Id).  [NL.]  Biol.  An  ovule, 
ow.  4*  owe,  YOU. 
ow.  Owe.  Ref.  Sp. 
ow  (do),  inter).  Oh.  Ohs.  or  Scot. 
owai.  d*  away. 

O'wain  ( o'wifn),  or  O'wen  (o'- 
w6n).  Sir.  See  St.  Patrick’s 
Puroatory. 

o-wa'la  tree  (o-wa'la).  [Native 
name  on  the  Gabun  River.]  A 


tropical  African  mimosaceous 
tree  (Pentaclethra  afncana), 
the  seeds  of  which  yield  a  lubri¬ 
cant  oil,  owala  oil. 
oware  d*  hour. 
oway.  d*  away. 
owch.  owche.  d*  ouch. 
owcht.  d*  AUGHT,  OUGHT 
owd  (od  ;  oud).  Obs.  or  dial. 
Eng.  var.  of  old. 
owd  (od).  Owed.  Ref.  Sp. 
owe.  d*  awe;  how,  adv. ;  ow, 
inter). ;  own,  a.  ;  YOU,  pron. 
owe  (dial.  o).  Obs.  or  dial.  Eng. 
var.  of  ewe. 
owef.  woof. 
owekeward.  d*  awkward. 
owel.  d*  awl. 
owen.  d*  oven,  owe,  own. 
Ow'en  (o'Sn),  n.  [W.]  Masc. 
prop.  name.  [your. I 

ower.  d*  ewer,  a  pitcher;  oar  ;  | 
ow'er  (o'er  :  ou'er).  Obs.  or 
Scot.  St  dial.  Eng.  var.  of  over. 
ow'er-ance  (-dns),  n.  [From 
ower ,  for  over.]  Ascendancy. 
Scot.  [Scot.  | 

ow'er-bye'  (bl').  =  overby. I 
ow'er-come  (-khm; -kdbm).  Var. 
of  overcome.  Scot. 
ow'er-gang  (-gang).  Var.  of 
overgang.  Scot. 


ow'er-hip  (-hYp),  n.  A  way  of 
fetching  a  blow  with  the  ham¬ 
mer  over  the  arm.  Scot. 
ow'er-lay  (-la),  o’er'lay,  n. 
Var.  of  overlay.  Specif.  :  A 
cravat:  a  covering.  Scot. 
ow'er-loup  (-lop  ;  -loup).  Var. 
of  overloup.  Scot. 
ow'er8-man  (o'?rz-man  ;  ou'- 
?rz-),  n  An  overseer  ;  superin¬ 
tendent  ;  umpire.  Scot. 
ow'er-ta’enqo'er-tan' :  ou'5r-). 
Scot.  var.  of  overtaken. 
owerwhare.  «f*  ourwhere. 
ow'er  word(o'?r-w?rd;  ou'5r-). 
Scot.  var.  of  overword. 
owey.  d*  away. 
owgel.  *f  ougle.  [of  ought.] 
owght.  Obs.  or  dial.  Eng.  var.| 
owher,  owhere,  adv.  [AS.  a- 
hwae.r.]  Anywhere.  Oos. 
owhither,  adv.  [AS.  a  ever  d- 
h  wider  whither. ]  To  any  place. 
Obs. 

owir.  dr  OVER.  [WEEK. | 

owk  (dbk  ;  ook).  Scot.  var.  of  | 
owl'-blast/ed.  a.  Bewitched. 
Obs.  .  [Eng.  var.  *f  old.] 

owld  (dial.  Old).  Obs.  or  dial. | 
owl'dom  (oul'dwm),  n.  See 
-DOM.  [var.  Of  ALDER.  | 

owl'er  (dial.  81 '5r).  Dial.  Eng.  | 


ale,  senate,  care,  ftm,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofa ;  eve,  event,  Snd,  recent,  maker;  ice,  ill;  old,  obey,  orb,  ddd,  s5ft,  connect ;  use,  unite,  urn,  up,  circus,  menu ; 

H  Foreign  Word.  d*  Obsolete  Variant  of.  4-  combined  with.  =  equals. 
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OXIDE 


owlet  moth  Any  noctuid  moth  ;  -  so  called  from  noctur¬ 
nal  habits,  usually  somber  colors,  and  tluttv  covering 
owl'-eyed'  (oul'iii'),  a.  Having  eyes  like  an  owl's  •  - 
an  epithet  of  Athena  translating  Greek  yAavKiiinv  (Glau- 
copis).  v 

OWl'lng,  n.  [From  owl,  v.  i.  See  owleb.]  The  act  of 
smuggling  wool  or  sheep  out  of  England.  Hence,  some- 
times,  the  carrying  on  of  any  contraband  trade.  Obs.  or 
Hist.,  Eng.  Formerly,  in  England,  there  was  an  export  duty  on 
wool,  and  to  prevent  evasion  of  the  duty  it  was  made  illegal  (bv 
14  Chas.  II.  c.  IB,  sec  8)  to  export  wool  or  sheep  at  night,  when 
the  smuggling  chiefly  took  place. 

OWl'lsh,  a.  Resembling,  or  characteristic  of,  an  owl.  _ 

owlTsh-ly,  adv.  —  owl'lsh-ness,  n. 
owl  moth.  A  Brazilian  noctuid  moth  ( Erebus  agripmna ). 
the  largest  known  moth,  having  an  expanse  of  ten  inches, 
own  (on),  a.  [ME.  owen,  auen,  auen,  aug/ien,  AS.  agen,  p. 
p.  of  agan  to  possess  ;  akin  to  OS.  egan  own,  G.  &  D.  eigen, 
I  cel.  eigmn,  Sw.  &  Dan.  egen.  See  owe.]  Belonging  to 
one’s  self  or  itself ;  peculiar ;  —  most  frequently  following 
a  possessive  case  or  pronoun,  as  my,  our,  thy,  your,  his,  her, 
its,  their,  in  order  to  emphasize  or  intensify  the  idea  of 
property,  peculiar  interest,  or  exclusive  ownership,  and 
commonly  with  reflexive  force ;  as,  my  oirn  father  ;  my 
own  composition  ;  my  own  idea  ;  at  my  own  price.  “  No 
man  was  his  own  [i.  e.,  no  man  was  master  of  himself,  or 
in  possession  of  his  senses].”  Shak.  Without  the  posses¬ 
sive  preceding,  own  is  now  chiefly  used  to  specify  rela¬ 
tionship  as  direct  or  immediate;  as,  an  own  brother  (as 
distinguished  from  a  half  brother  or  brother-in-law) ;  own 
cousins,  that  is.  first  cousins.  It  is  sometimes  used  in  the 
predicate  with  the  force  of  myself ,  himself ,  etc.,  used  as  an 
appositional  nominative  ;  as  in,  he  cooked  his  own  dinner ; 
that  is,  cooked  it  himself,  own  here  not  marking  an  oppo¬ 
sition  between  his  dinner  and  some  other  person’s.  Own 
is  also  used  absolutely  to  denote  that  which  belongs  to 
one ;  as  in,  he  came  to  his  own ;  a  poem  of  his  own. 
own  cousin.  See  cousin,  2.  —  to  be  one's  o.  man.  to  have 
command  of  one’s  self ;  not  to  be  subject  to  another, 
own,  v.  t.  ;  owned  (oud)  ;  own'ing.  [ME.  ohnien ,  nhnien , 
AS.  agnian,  fr.  agen  own,  adj.  See  own,  a.]  1  To  take 

or  get  possession  of  ;  to  acquire  or  appropriate.  Obs. 

2.  To  possess  ;  to  have  or  hold  as  property,  appurtenance, 
or  proprium ;  to  have  rightful  title  to,  whether  legal  or 
natural ;  as,  to  own  a  house,  a  title,  a  prerogative. 

3.  To  acknowledge  ;  variously  :  to  acknowledge  as  one’s 
own;  as,  to  oum  a  fault;  to  recognize  as  one’s  own,  or 
give  recognition  to  ;  as,  to  own  an  acquaintance;  to  admit 
to  be  true  or  pertinent ;  as,  to  own  the  force  of  an  argu¬ 
ment  ;  to  acknowledge  as  approved  ;  to  give  countenance 
to  ;  to  authorize  ;  as,  to  be  owned  as  heir  ;  to  acknowledge 
as  having  authority  or  as  deserving  homage  ;  as,  to  own  an 
overlord  ;  to  concede  as  due  ;  as,  to  own  a  debt. 

The  wakeful  bloodhound  rose,  and  shook  his  hide  ; 

But  his  sagacious  eye  an  inmate  owns.  Keats. 

4.  To  claim  as  one’s  own.  Obs. 

Syn.  —  See  acknowledge,  have. 

to  own  it,  Fox  Hunting ,  to  recognize  or  find  the  scent ;  — 
said  of  hounds.  —  to  o.  up,  to  confess  openly  and  fully, 
own,  v.  i.  To  confess ;  —  with  to. 

own'er  (on'er),  n.  One  who  owns  ;  a  proprietor  ;  one  who 
has  the  legal  or  rightful  title,  whether  the  possessor  or  not. 
at  owner's  risk,  on  condition  that  the  owner  shall  bear 
the  risk  of  loss.  Cf.  common  carrier. 

The  phrase  “  at  owner's  risk  ”  as  used  in  a  hill  of  lading  pro¬ 
viding  for  the  delivery  of  the  property  on  deck  at  the  owner's 
risk  could  not  be  regarded  as  intended  by  the  parties  to  cover 
risks  from  all  causes,  and  including  negligent  or  willful  acts  of 
the  master  and  crew.  1GS  U.  S.  104. 

own'er-ship,  n.  State,  relation,  or  fact  of  being  an  owner  ; 
exclusive  right  of  possession ;  lawful  claim  or  title ; 
property  ;  proprietorship  ;  dominium.  All  ownership  is  by 
purchase  or  descent.  Cf.  property. 

What  has  to  be  said  with  reference  to  the  orbit,  or  contents,  of 
the  right  of  ownership  may  be  .  .  .  arranged  under  the  three  ( 
heads  of  possession,  enjoyment,  and  disposition.  T.  E.  Holland. 
OX  (5ks),  n.  ;  pi.  oxen  (Qk's’n).  [AS.  oxa  ;  akin  to  D.  os , 
6.  ochs,  ochse ,  OHG.  ohso,  I cel.  oxi,  Sw.  &  Dan.  oxe,  Goth. 
auhsa ,  W.  ych ,  Skr.  ukshan  ox,  bull.  Cf.  aurochs.]  1.  The 
domestic  bovine  quadruped  ( Bos  tuums),  esp.  an  adult 
castrated  male  (which  is  used  for  a  draft  animal  or  for 
food)  as  distinguished  from  a  bull ,  or  uncastrated  male, 
and  a  steer ,  or  young  castrated  male.  Not  applied  to  the 
individual  female,  or  cow. 

2.  Any  species  of  the  genus  Bos  or  a  closely  allied  genus  ; 
any  bovine  quadruped  ;  as,  a  wild  ox  ;  extinct  oxen. 
OX'ac'ld  (dk'sSs'Td),  7i.  [oxygen  -f-  acid.']  Chem.  An  acid 
containing  oxygen,  as  chloric  acid,  sulphuric  acid  ;  —  con¬ 
trasted  with  hydradd.  See  hydracid,  acid,  ».,  2  a  (2). 
OSal  ,  oxalo  Combining  forms  used  in  chemical  terms, 
meaning  derived  from,  or  related  to,  oxalic  acid. 

OX'a  la-ce'tic  (Bk'sri-ld-se'tTk  ;  -sSt'Tk),  a.  \_oxal-  -f-  ace¬ 
tic.]  Org.  Chem.  Designating,  or  pertaining  to,  an  acid, 
COCH2(COoH)2,  known  only  in  the  form  of  its  esters,  ox¬ 
ime,  etc.  TPhe  di-ethyl  ester  is  an  oil  obtained  by  the  con¬ 
densation  of  oxalic  and  acetic  esters. 

OX'a-lan  (bk'sd-lSn),  n.  [Cf.  oxalic.]  Org.  Chem.  The 


amide,  CoHq^CLCONH.,  of  oxaluric  acid.  It  is  obtained 
as  a  crystalline  powder  by  the  action  of  ammonia  and  hy¬ 
drocyanic  acid  on  alloxan,  and  in  other  ways. 

OX'a  late  (Bk'sd-lat),  n.  [Cf.  F.  oxalate.  See  oxalic.] 
(  hem.  A  salt  or  ester  of  oxalic  acid, 
ox  al-eth'yl-ine  (ok'sdl-gth'T-lin  ;  -len  ;  184),  n.  Also  -in. 
[pxal—\- ethyl -\--ine.]  Org.  Chem.  A  poisonous  nitrogenous 
base,  CqHjoNo  (methyl  ethyl  glyoxaline),  artificially  pre¬ 
pared.  It  is  a  colorless  liquid  having  a  narcotic  ordor,  and 
a  physiological  action  resembling  that  of  atropine. 

OX  al'ic  (5k-s51'ik),  a.  [From  Oxalis  :  cf.  F.  oxalique.] 
( 'hem .  Designating, or  pertaining  to,  a  dibasic  acid,  C.,H;»04, 
or  (COOH)2,  existing  in  oxalis  as  acid  potassium  oxalate, 
and  in  many  plant  tissues  as  calcium  oxalate.  Oxalic 
acid  is  obtained  as  a  white  crystalline  substance,  contain¬ 
ing  two  molecules  of  water,  by  the  action  of  nitric  acid  on 
sugar,  starch,  etc.  It  is  prepared  on  a  large  scale  by  the 
action  of  fused  caustic  soda  or  potash  on  sawdust.  It  has 
a  strong  acid  taste,  and  is  poisonous  in  large  doses.  It 
is  used  in  dyeing,  calico  printing,  bleaching  flax  and  straw, 
preparation  of  formic  acid,  removal  of  ink  stains,  etc. 
Ox-al  i  da'ce  »  (5k-s51'T-da'se-e),  n.  pi.  [NL.  See  Ox¬ 
alis.]  Bot.  A  family  of  plants  (order  Geraniales),  the 
sorrel  family,  having  compound  leaves  and  regular  pen- 
tamerous  flowers  with  10-15  stamens.  They  are  herbs  of 
wide  distribution,  rarely  trees,  constituting  7  genera,  in¬ 
cluding  about  270  species.  Oxalis  and  Arerrhoa  are  the 
most  important  genera.  —  ox  al  i  da'ceous  (  shws),  a. 
Ox'a-lis  (Sk'sd-lTe),  n.  [L.,  a  kind  of  sorrel,  Gr.  6£aAt9,  fr. 
o£v?  sharp,  pungent,  acid.]  Bot.  A  very  large  genus  of 
plants,  the  wood  sorrels,  type  of  the  family  Oxalidaceae, 
having  palmately  or  pinnately  compound  leaves  and  white, 
pink,  purple,  or  yellow  flowers  with  10  monadelphous  sta¬ 
mens.  Most  species  are  of  warm  or  tropical  regions  ;  some 
are  bulbous  and  acaulescent,  others  leafy-stemmed,  with 
fibrous  roots.  Many  are  cultivated  for  their  flowers.  The 
herbage  is  aci(l._  Also  [l.c. J,  a  plant  or  flower  of  this  genus. 
OX'a  lu'rate  (-lu'rXt),  n.  A  salt  or  ester  of  oxaluric  acid. 
OX  a-lu'ri-a  (-lu'rT-a),  n.  [NL.;  oxal-  -f  -uria.]  Med.  The 
presence  of  an  excess  of  calcium  oxalate  in  the  urine, 
ox  a-lu'ric  (-lu'rik),  a.  \_oxal-~\-  uric.]  Chem.  Designating, 
or  pert,  to,  a  crystalline  acid,  NH2C0NH  C0C02H,  salts 
of  which  are  got  from  parabanic  acid  by  action  of  alkalies. 
OX'a-lyl  (5k'sd-lil),  n.  [oral-  -f-  -?//.]  Chem.  a  A  bivalent 
radical,  C202,  the  radical  of  oxalic  acid.  Cf.  benzoyl,  b 
Carbonyl.  Obs.  c  Carboxyl.  Obs. 

OX  am'ate  (5k-s£m'at),  n.  A  salt  or  ester  of  oxamic  acid. 
OX'a  meth'ane  (Bk'sd-mgth'an),  7 1.  \_oram\c  -f-  ethyl.] 

Chem.  Ethyl  oxamate,  crystallizing  in  white  leaflets, 
ox  a  meth'yl-ane  (-T-lan),  n.  [oxamic methyl.]  Chem. 

Methyl  oxamate,  a  crystalline  substance, 
ox-am'ic  (<5k-s5m'Tk),  a.  [oxalic  -f”  ffwido.]  Chem.  Desig¬ 
nating,  or  pertaining  to,  an  acid,  NH2-C202  0H,  obtained  as 
a  fine  crystalline  powder,  intermediate  between  oxalic  acid 
and  oxamide  Its  ammonium  salt  is  obtained  by  treating 
oxamide,  ethyl  oxalate,  etc.,  with  ammonia. 

OX  am'ide  (-id  ;  -Id  ;  184),  n.  Also  -id  [oxalic  -j-  amide.'] 
Chem.  A  white  crystalline  neutral  substance,  (CONH2)2, 
the  amide  of  oxalic  acid,  obtained  by  treating  ethyl  oxalate 
with  ammonia,  and  in  other  ways. 

ox-an'i-late  (5k-s5n'i-lat),  n.  Chem.  A  salt  or  ester  of 
oxanilic  acid. 

OX'a  nil'lc  (Sk'sd-nTl'Tk),  a.,  [oxalic  -f-  anil ine.]  Chem. 
Designating  a  crystalline  acid,  Cr,HcNHC0C02H,  obtained 
by  heating  oxalic  acid  with  aniline  ;  phenyl  oxamic  acid. 
OX-an'i-lide  (Sk-sSn'T-lid ;  -lid;  184),  n.  Also  -lid.  [ox- 
alic  -f-  anilide .]  Chem.  A  white  crystalline  substance, 
(CONHCr,H5)2,  obtained  by  heating  aniline  oxalate,  and  in 
other  ways.  It  may  be  regarded  as  a  double  anilide  of 
oxalic  acid  or  as  dipnenyl  oxamide. 
ox-az'ine  (5k-s£z'in  ;  -en  ;  184),  n.  Also  -in.  [oxygen  -|- 
azine.]  Org.  Chem.  An  aziue  whose  ring  is  made  up  of  four 
atoms  of  carbon,  one  of  oxygen,  and  one  of  nitrogen.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  the  relative  position  of  the  two  latter,  the  oxazines 
are  classed  as  orthoxazines ,  met  oxazines ,  and  paroxazines , 
from  their  analogy  to  benzene  derivatives.  Certain  parox¬ 
azines  are  the  parent  substances  of  important  dyes, 
ox  az'ole  (-sSz'ol),  n.  [oxygen  -f-  azole.]  Org.  Chem.  A 

hypothetical  cyclic  compound,  CH:CH*0*CH:N,  one  of  the 
two  simplest  furomonazoles;  also,  a  derivative  of  the  same. 
OX'bane'  (Sks'ban'),  n.  A  poisonous  amaryllidaceous  bulb¬ 
ous  plant  ( Bodphane  disticha)  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
ox'bird'  (-bflrd'),  n.  a  The  dunlin,  b  The  sanderling  or 
other  sandpiper.  Local,  Eng.  c  An  African  weaver  bird 
(Textor  a/ector).  d  An  oxpecker. 
ox'bow'  (-bo'),  n.  1.  A  frame,  bent  into  the  shape  of  the 
letter  |J ,  and  embracing  an  ox’s  neck  as  a  kind  of  collar, 
the  upper  ends  passing  through  the  bar  of  the  yoke  ;  a  bow. 
2.  Anything  shaped  like  an  oxbow;  specif.,  Phys.  Geog ., 
a  river  bend  such  that  only  a  neck  of  land  is  left  between 
two  parts  of  the  stream.  The  river  may  cut  through,  leav¬ 
ing  a  crescent-shaped  lake.  Cf.  cut-off,  4  b-  U.  S. 
ox'cart'  (-kart'),  n.  A  cart  drawn  by  oxen. 

OX'er  (5k'ser),  n.  [From  ox.]  A  fence  to  restrain  oxen  ; 
specif.,  among  fox  hunters,  a  strong  hedge  with  a  wide 


owl  fly.  =  obi.  fly. 

Owl'glass',  n.  [owl+  glass.]  Tyll 
Eulenapiegel  (see  Eulenspie- 
oei.,  Tyll);  hence,  a  jester  or 
buffoon. 

owl'head'  (oul'hgd'),  n.  Black- 
bellied  plover.  New  Jersey. 
owl'ism  (-Tz’m),  n.  Affected 
wisdom  :  pompous  dullness.  R. 
owl'light'  (-lit'),  n.  Dusk, 
owl  monkey.  A  night  ape. 

Owl  Nebula.  Astron.  A  great 
planetary  nebula  in  Ursa  Major, 
in  figure  suggestive  of  an  owl’s 
face,  —  No.  $7  in  Messier’s  cata¬ 
logue. 

owl’s-clover,  n.  Any  Californian 
scrophulariaceous  herb  of  the 
genus  Orthocarpus,  esp.  O. 
erianthus.  [rose.  Dial.  Eng.  I 
owl'8-crown,  n.  The  cotton  | 
Owl'spie  gle,  n.  [Cf.  G.  Enlen - 
spiegel .]  Owlglass.  See  Eu- 
L ENS PI  EG  EL,  TY LL.  Obs. 
owl  swallow  A  nightjar  of 
the  family  Podargid®. 
owl  train.  Any  of  certain  rail¬ 
road  trains  whose  run  is  in  the 
nighttime.  Cant. 
owl'-wlde',  a.  As  wide  as  an 
owl’s  eyes  and  as  unseeing, 
owl'y  (oul'Y),  a.  Owl-like.  R. 
ow'mer  (o'm5r  ;  do'niSr).  Dial. 
Eng.  var.  of  umber. 


I  owmlis.  Rumbles. 
owmpere  d*  umpire. 

ownd.  Owned.  Ref.  Sp. 
ownde.  owndy  d*  gundy. 
own'der  (dn*d?r).  Dial.  Eng. 
var.  of  underx. 

owndynge.  d*  oundino. 

owne.  d*  one,  own. 
owner,  d*  honor. 
own'er-less.  a.  Sec  -less. 
own'-form’,  a.  Rot.  Of  similar 
form  or  origin  i  —  applied  by 
Darwin  to  corresponding  organs 
or  pollen  in  dimorphous  or  tri- 
morphous  flowers, 
own'hood,  n.  [ own  -I-  -hood: 
cf.  Q.eiaenheit.]  The  condition 
in  which  one  takes  sell  into 
account ;  reliance  upon  or  desire 
for  one’s  own  way  or  will  ; 
egoism  ;  selfhood. 

own 'ness,  n.  State  of  being 
peculiar  to  self  ;  quality  of  be¬ 
longing  to  one’s  self, 
own '-root  .  own '-root  ed. 
Hort.  Borne  upon  itsown  roots  ; 
not  grafted  ;  —  said  of  a  plant, 
owns,  d*  ounce. 
owre.  d*  hour;  oar:  ore,  min- 
erul;  our;  URE;  YOUR, 
owre  (fir  :  our).  Ohs.  or  Scot.  & 
dial.  Eng.  var.  of  over. 
owre'gane'  (Origan'  ;  our'-). 

Scot,  tk  dial.  Eng.  var.  of  over- 


gone,  j).  p.  of  overgo. 

owre 'hip  (or' hip  ;  our'-).  Var. 

of  overhip.  Scot. 

OW8-,  owt-.  For  various  words  in 

oivs-,owt-,Bve  forms  in  ous-.out-. 

owse  (on/),  ow'ser  (ou'zfr),  n. 

Tanner’s  ooze.  See  1st  ooze,  2. 

ow'sen,  ows'sen  (ou's£n;  -zfi n). 

Vars.  of  oxen,  pi.  of  ox.  Dial. 

owt  d*  AUGHT,  OUT. 

owt(  Hal.  fit).  Obs.  or  dial.  Eng. 

var.  of  OUGHT. 

owtouth.  d*  outwith. 

owul.  d*  AWL. 

owun.  d*  own. 

owur.  d*  our,  over,  your. 

owze.  d*  ooze. 

Ox.  Bib.  [for  oxal. I 

ox-  a  Short  for  OXY-.  b  Short! 
ox  al-am'ide  (fik'sdl-Sm'Id  ; 
-’ll  ),M.  Alio -id.  [oxal-  —  'tmiJ-  J 

=  OXAMIDE. 

ox  a-lan'tln  (fik'sa-lkn'tln),  n. 
[Cf.  alloxantin.]  Chem.  A 
white  crystalline  nitrogenous 
substance,  <  Y.Hr.N^Or,  obtained 
by  reducing  alloxanic  acid  ;  — 
called  also  Irucotvric  acid. 
ox  al'de-hyde  (Bk-Hftl'dP-hTd), 
n.  [o.ralic  -f  aldehyde.]  Chem. 
=  GLYOXAL. 

ox'al-im'ide  (fik'sdl-Ym'Td;  -Yd; 
IH4)«n.  Also  id.  [oral-A-imide.] 
The  imide,  (CO)2NIi,  of  oxalic 


acid.  It  is  a  white  crystalline 
substance  got  by  action’of  phos¬ 
phorus  chloride's  onoxainic  acid, 
ox'a-iine  (fik'sa-lYn  ;  -len  ;  1S4), 
n.  Also  -lin.  [glyoxa/  -f  -ine.j 
Chem.  Any  of  certain  glyoxa- 
lines  relate'd  to  oxalic  acid.  Obs. 
ox'a-lite,  n.  [oxal-  +  -ite.]  Hum- 
boldtine.  Obs. 

ox  al-meth'yl-ine(5k's/ll-mgth'- 
Y-lYn  ;  -len;  184),  n.  Also  -in. 
[ oxal -  -f  methyl  + -ine A  Org. 
Chem.  A  liquid  base,  C,iHc,N2,  a 
methyl  derivativeof  glyoxaline. 
ox  a-lo-ni'trile  (fik^d-lfi-nl'- 
trYl;  -trll),  n.  Aleo-tril.  [o.ra/--f 
nitrile .]  Chem.  =  cyanogen  b. 
ox  a-lur  am'ide  (-lflr-am'Td  ; 
-Yd),  n.  Also  -id.  [oxn/t/ric  -f  am¬ 
ide.]  =  o  x  a  l  a  n  .  [hanicacid.l 
oxalyl  urea.  Org.  Chem.  Para-! 
ox-am'i-dine  (Ok-s&m'Y-dTn  ; 
-den;  184), w.  Also -din.  [oxygen 
+  an»V/o.]  =  AM1DOXIME. 
ox-am'mite  ( fik-s&m'It ;  5k'»Y- 
mTt),  n.  (oxalic  4-  ammonium  -f- 
-ite. J  Min.  Ammonium  oxalate, 
j  (NIi4>>C«>04‘2H20,  occurring  as 
!  a  crysfnlfine  salt  in  guano, 
ox  a-nil  am'ide  (5k'sd-nYl-ftm'- 
Td  ;  -Yd),  n.  Also -Id.  [o.raw/Vic 
I  H-amjWe.l  Chem.  A  white  crys¬ 
talline  substance,  the  amide  of 
oxanilic  acid  ;  phenyl  oxamide. 


ditch,  and  a  single  rail  in  front  of  it.  A  double  oxer  has  a 
rail  on  each  side.  Also  called  ox  fence,  ox  rail.  Eng. 
ox'e-tone  (<5k'se-ton),  n.  [ozyacid  lac  tone,  with  change  of 
oxy-  to  oxe-  because  the  compound  is  neutral.]  Org.  Chem. 
Any  of  a  series  of  neutral  compounds  derived  indirectly 
from  lactones  ;  specif.,  the  simplest  member,  C7H,202,  a 
mobile  liquid  of  pleasant  odor.  They  may  be  regarded 
as  anhydrides  of  y-dihydroxy  ketones. 

OX 'eye'  (5ks'I/),  n.  [ox-\-  eye.]  1.  Any  of  several  composite 
plants  having  heads  with  a  conspicuous  disk  and  marginal 
rays  :  a  The  oxeye  daisy.  See  daisy,  2.  b  The  field  cam¬ 
omile.  c  Any  plant  of  the  genus  Buphthalmum.  Eng. 
u  Any  plant  of  the  genus  Heliopsis  ;  also  called  false  sun¬ 
flower.  U.  S.  e  The  rudbeckia,  or  yellow  daisy.  N.  Eng. 

2  a  A  large  East  Indian  and  Australian  fish  ( Megalops 
cyprinoides )  related  to  the  tarpon,  b  A  fish,  the  boce. 

3  Local,  Eng.  a  The  dunlin,  b  Any  of  several  titmice. 
4.  =  bull’s-eye,  2. 

5-  An  object  suggestive  of  an  ox’s  eye;  esp.  :  a  A  round 
or  oval  window,  b  Naut.  (1)  A  small  cloud  which  on  the 
African  coasts  precedes  storm.  (2)  A  glass  bull’s-eye. 
OX'eye'  bean.  The  large  orbicular  brown  seed  of  a  tall 
Asiatic  iabaceous  climbing  shrub (Stizolobiurn  giganteum ). 
with  tritoliolate  leaves,  yellowish  flowers,  and  flat  bristly 
pods ;  also,  the  shrub.  The  seed  has  a  conspicuous  raphe. 
OX'-eyed  (-id'),  a.  Having  eyes  like  those  of  an  ox;  — 
translation  of  Bo’dpis  (/3ow;ris),  used  by  Homer  as  an  epi¬ 
thet  especially  for  Hera. 

ox'eye'  molding  or  moulding.  Arch.  A  form  of  molding 

somewhat  similar  to  the  cavetto  or  casement.  The  oxeye 
is  somewhat  deeper  than  the  casement,  the  circle  being 
struck  from  a  center  of  a  circle  the  diameter  of  the  in¬ 
tended  form,  and  thus  returns  at  top  and  bottom.  Moxon. 
Ox'iord  (bks'ferd),  n.  1.  The  city  in  England  the  seat  of 
Oxford  University. 

2.  [ sometimes  /.  c.]  An  article  of  merchandise  named  after 
Oxford  ;  esp.,  short  for  :  a  Oxford  shoe,  b  Oxford  cloth. 

day,  Geol.,  a  clay  formation  which  belongs  to  the 
Middle  Oolite  of  the  English  Jurassic  period.  —  0.  cloth, 
a  fabric  woven  of  dyed  threads  of  one  or  several  colors  ; 
also,  a  printed  cotton  fabric  used  for  dresses,  shirts,  etc. 
—  0.  corner.  Printing,  Binding,  etc.,  a  plain  border  rule  pro¬ 
jecting  in  each  outward  direction, 
making  a  square  outside  at  each  cor¬ 
ner.  —  0.  gray  or  grey,  black  flecked  or 
dotted  with  white;  a  very  dark  gray.— 

0.  India  paper,  a  kind  of  printing  pa¬ 
per  used  in  the  manufacture  of  thin- 
paper  books  and  made  for  the  Oxford 
University  Press.  —  0.  marbles.  See 
Arundelian.  — 0.  movement.  SeeTRAC- 
tarianlsm.  —  0.  ocher  or  ochre,  a  supe¬ 
rior  yellow  ocher  found  near  Oxford, 

England.  —  0.  school,  the  ecclesiastical 
school  which  took  the  form  of  the  Ox¬ 
ford  movement.  —  0.  shoe  or  tie,  a  low 
shoe  laced  or  tied  over  the  instep. 

Ox'ford  ism  (Sks'fer-dTz’m),  n.  a  An 
Oxford  trait  or  peculiaritj'.  b  = 

Tractarianism.  —  Ox'ford-ist,  n. 

Ox'ford  shire  Down,  or  Oxford  Down  (oks'ferd-shTr; 
-slier).  One  of  a  modern  breed  of  sheep  resulting  from 
crossing  Cots  wolds  and  Down  sheep.  It  is  popular  in  the 
midland  counties  of  England. 

OX  gall-  The  fresh  gall  of  the  domestic  ox. 

OX'head'  (bks'hgd'),  n.  Lit.,  the  head  of  an  ox  (emblem  of 
cuckoldom) ;  hence,  a  dolt ;  a  blockhead. 

OX'heart  (-hart'),  n.  Hort.  a  A  large  variety  of  heart 
cherry,  b  A  race  of  cabbage  with  oval  or  conical  heads. 
OX'hide'  (-l)id'),  72.  1.  The  skin  of  an  ox,  or  leather  of  it. 

2.  Erroneously  taken  (by  confusion  with  hide,  a  land  meas¬ 
ure)  as  the  uame  of  a  measure  of  land, 
ox'horn'  (-hdrn'),  n.  1.  The  horn  of  an  ox,  or  a  driuking 
cup  made  of  an  ox’s  horn. 

2.  A  West  Indian  com bretaceous  tree  ( Buceras  buceras ), 
yielding  a  tan  bark. 

ox'i-dant  (Sk'sT-d^nt),  n.  [Cf.  F.  oxydant ,  earlier  oxidant.] 
An  oxidizing  agent. 

OX'i-dase  (5k'sT-das  ;  -daz),  n.  [orriVfation  -f-  -<wc.]  Chem. 
Any  of  a  group  of  enzymes,  as  laccase,  tyrosinase,  etc., 
which  promote  the  oxidation  of  various  substances, 
ox'i-date  (-dat),r.  t.  tfc  i.;  -dat'ed  (-daUSd);  -dat'ing  (-dat/- 
Tng).  [Cf.  F.  oxyder,  earlier  oxider.]  To  oxidize.  Rare. 
OX'i  da'tlon  (-da'shiln),  72.  [Cf.  F.  oxydation ,  earlier  oxi-.] 
Chem.  Act  or  process  of  oxidizing,  or  the  state  or  result  of 
being  oxidized.  —  ox  i -da'tion-al  (  al),  a. 

OX'i  da  tive  (bk'st-da-ttv),  a.  Pertaining  to,  or  character¬ 
ized  by,  oxidation. 

OX'i  da'tor  (-da'ter),  n.  1.  An  oxidizer.  Rare. 

2.  A  contrivance  for  causing  a  current  of  air  to  impinge  on 
the  flame  of  the  Argand  lamp. 

OX'ide  (5k'sld  ;  -aid  ;  184),  n.  Also  ox'id-  [F.  oxide ,  oxyde  ; 
ox yg£ne  oxygen  -{-zcide  acid.  The  French  word  was  origi¬ 
nally  correctly  spelt  oxide;  but  later  the  spelling  oxyde 
became  substituted  to  conform  it  to  oxygen ,  and  probably 
from  ignorance  of  the  true  origin  of  the  name.]  Chem.  A 
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ox  antelope.  A  bubal  ine  ante¬ 
lope.  [ox’s  stomach.  I 

ox  ball.  A  hair  ball  from  an| 
ox  balm.  The  horse  balm, 
ox'ber-rv,  n.  Dial.  Eng.  a  The 
fruit  of  tne  black  bindweed  ( Ta¬ 
mils  communis),  b  The  cuckoo- 
pint  or  its  fruit, 
ox  bile.  Ox  gall, 
ox'bit  er  (Bks'bTt'Pr),  n.  a  The 
cowbird.  Local,  if.  S.  b  An 
oxpecker.  [color.  I 

ox  blood.  A  certain  dark  red| 
ox  bot,  ox  botfly.  A  warble  fly. 
ox'boyY  11.  A  boy  who  takes 
care  01  oxen,  [oxen  are  shod.  I 
ox 'brake  ,  71.  A  irame  in  which  | 
ox'cheek  ,  n.  An  ox’s  cheek, 
esp.  as  a  cut  of  meat.  [sy,  2. 1 
ox  daisy.  Oxeye  daisy.  See  dai-| 
oxe.  +  ox. 

ox'e-a  (Bk's?-a  ;  fik-se'a),  n. 
[NL.,  fr.  Or.  oft  <;  sharp.]  Zool. 
A  needle-shnpfd  sponge  spicule 
sharp  at  both  ends.  —  ox'e-ate 
(-ftt),  a. 

ox'en,  n.,  j>l.  of  ox.  [o*-| 

ox'es.  oxeson.  Obs.  pi.  forms  of  | 
oxeye  daisy,  a  =  daisy,  2.  b  = 
oxeye,  1  d. 

Oxf.  Abbr.  Oxford, 
ox  fence.  =  oxer. 

Oxf.  Gloss.  Abbr.  Oxford  Glos¬ 


sary  of  Architecture, 
ox'fly',  n.  An  ox  warble  fly  or 
other  fly  troublesome  to  cattle 
ox '-foot',  a.  Made  of  the  feet 
of  oxen  ;  as,  ox-foot  jelly. 
Ox-for'di-an  (5ks-for'dY-/Yn ; 
201),  a.  [From  Oxford ,  Eng¬ 
land.]  Geol.  Designating  a  sub¬ 
division  of  the  British  JuraB6ic. 
See  geolooy,  Chart. 
ox'gang'.  n.  [ox  +  gang,  n.,  1.] 
O.  Eng.  Hist.  =  bovate. 
ox'gate7,  n.  [See  ox  ;  gate  a 
wny.]  Laiv.  An  oxgang,  or  bo¬ 
vate.  Obs.  or  Scot.  8f  Dial.  Eng. 
ox'goad'.n.  A  goad  for  driving 
oxen. 

Ox'-god'.n.  =  Apis.  [gang. I 
ox'go  ing.  Dial.  var.  of  ox-| 
ox'harirow,  n.  A  kind  of  large 
harrow  requiring  great  strength 
in  the  team  that  draws  it. 
ox'heal',  //.  Fetid  hellebore, 
ox'hoft  (fiks'hfifrib  n.;  pi. 
-hoftk  (-hfiritC).  [G-l  A  large 
vessel  or  measure  for  liquids  ;  a 
hogshead.  See  hogshead. 
ox 'house  ,  n.  A  stable  for  oxen, 
oxi.  «]*  ASK. 

ox'id  (fik'sld).  Var.  of  oxide. 
ox'i-da-ble  (fik'sY-dd-b’l),  a. 
[Cf.  F.  oxydable ,  earlier  oxi-.} 
Oxidizable.  —  oxi-da-bll'l-ty 
(-bYl'Y-tt),  n. 


food,  foot ;  out,  oil ;  chair  ;  go  ;  sing,  iijk  ;  4feen,  thin ;  nature,  verdure  (250) ;  K  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144) ;  boN  ;  yet ;  zh  —  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  iu  Guide. 
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OXYNEURINE 


binary  compound  of  oxygen  with  an  element  or  radical  : 
as,  iron  oxide,  ethyl  oxide ,  nitrogen  oxide ,  etc. 

Bgfjr"  In  the  nomenclature  adopted  by  Lavoisier  and  his 
associates,  the  term  oxides  was  made  to  include  all  com¬ 
pounds  of  oxygen  which  had  no  acid  (F.  acide)  properties, 
as  contrasted  with  the  acids,  all  of  which  were  at  that  time 
supposed  to  contain  oxygen. 

OX'l  dlz  a  ble  (bk'sT-diz'a-b’l),  a.  Capable  of  being  oxidized, 
-ox  i-diz  a  bil'i-ty  (-d-bTl'T-tT),  ». 

ox'i-dlze  (-diz),  v.  t.  ;  ox'i-dized  (-dizd) ;  ox'i-diz'ing  (-diz'- 
Ing).  Chem.  a  To  combine  with  oxygen  or  with  more  oxy¬ 
gen  ;  to  add  oxygen  to  ;  as,  to  oxidize  nitrous  acid  so  as  to 
form  nitric  acid,  b  To  deprive  (a  compouud)  of  hydrogen, 
as  by  the  action  of  oxygen  ;  as,  to  oxidize  alcohol  so  as  to 
form  aldehyde,  c  To  change  by  increasing  the  proportion 
of  the  electrically  negative  part ;  to  change  from  a  lower 
to  a  higher  valence,  as  regards  the  positive  element ;  as,  to 
oxidize  ferrous  chloride  to  ferric  chloride, 
oxidized  oil.  See  blown  oil. 

Ox'i-dlze.  v.  i.  Chem .  To  become  oxidized. 

OX'l  dlz  er  (-diz'er),  n.  One  that  oxidizes  ;  specif.,  a  chem¬ 
ical  substance  used  as  an  oxidizing  agent,  as  nitric  acid, 
chromic  acid,  chlorine,  etc. 

OX-id'U-lat'ed  (bk-sTd'u-lat/ed),  a.  [Dim.  fr.  oxidate .] 
Chem.  Existing  in  an  inferior  state  of  oxidation.  — oxidu 
l&ted  iron,  magnetic  iron  oxide,  Fe304.  Ohs. 

OX'lme  (bk'sTm ;  -sem),  n.  Also  ox'im.  [orygen  -f-  tmide.] 
Org.  Chem.  Any  of  a  series  of  compounds,  obtained  chiefly 
by  the  action  of  hydroxylamine  on  aldehydes  and  ketones, 
in  which  the  oxygen  of  the  carbonyl  group  is  replaced  by 
the  group  :NOH  (called  the  isojiitroso  group ,  or  oxime 
croup).  Many  oximes  of  aldehydes  and  of  symmetrical 
ketones  are  known  in  two  isomeric  forms,  distinguished  by 
the  prefixes  syn-  and  anti*.  A  stereoisomeric  explanation 
of  this  isomerism  has  been  offered. 

OXimldo-.  [ oxime  -f-  -ide.]  Org.  Chem.  A  combining  form 
used  to  designate  presence  of  the  oxime  group ,  :NOH  ; 
isonitroso-. 

OX  ln'dole,  OX-ln'dol  (Sk-sTnMol  ;  -dbl),  n.  [orygen  + 
indole .]  Chem.  A  white  crystalline  nitrogenous  sub¬ 
stance,  C8H7NO,  of  the  indol  group,  obtained  by  the  re¬ 
duction  of  dioxindol  and  in  other  ways.  It  is  the  lactam 
of  o-amino-phenyl-acetic  acid. 

OX'Iip'  (Qks'lTp'),  n.  [AS.  oxanslyppe.  See  ox;  cowslip.] 
a  Orig.,  a  hybrid  primrose,  b  An  English  species  of  prim¬ 
rose  (Primula  elatior)  with  large  pale  yellow  flowers. 
Ox-0'ni  an  (bk-so'nt-an),  a.  [ Oxonia ,  Latinized  form  of 
Oxford .]  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  city  of  Oxford,  or  the 
university  of  Oxford,  England.—  n.  A  native  or  inhabitant 
of  Oxford ;  usually,  a  student  or  a  graduate  of  Oxford 
University. 

OX'O-nite  (5k'so-nit),  n.  An  explosive  prepared  by  dissolv¬ 
ing  picric  acid  in  nitric  acid. 

0X-0'nl-um(5k-so'nT-wm),  n.  [NL.  ;  orygen-f-  ammonium.] 
Chem.  The  (hypothetical)  univalent  basic  radical  OH3, 
composed  of  basic  quadrivalent  oxygen  and  of  hydrogen  ; 
—  so  called  from  its  analogy  to  ammonium.  The  various 
oxonium  compounds  which  are  known  are  compounds  of 
organic  derivatives  of  this  radical, 
ox'pecker  (bks'pSk'er),  n.  A  beefeater  (bird). 

OX  ray.  A  horned  ray. 

OX'shoe'  (5ks'shoo/),  n.  A  shoe  for  an  ox,  usually  consist¬ 
ing  of  two  pieces,  one  for  each  side  of  the  hoof, 
ex'ter  (bks'ter),  n.  [AS.  ohsta.]  The  armpit;  the  space 
between  the  inside  of  the  upper  arm  and  the  body  ;  also, 
an  arm  or  the  arms.  Dial.  Eng.  ct*  Scot. 

OX'ter.  ».  t.  ct*  i.  To  lead  or  support  with  the  arm ;  to  go 
or  walk  arm  in  arm  (with) ;  to  put  the  arm  around  ;  to 
embrace  ;  to  put  under  the  arm.  Dial.  Eng.  ct  Scot. 
OXter  plate.  Shipbuilding.  A  molded  plate  used  to  con¬ 
tinue  the  shell  plates  immediately  above  the  propeller 
aperture,  esp.  when  this  aperture  is  kept  low  to  secure 
snorter,  and  therefore  stronger,  stern  and  propeller  posts. 
OX'tongue'  (bks'tung'),  n.  1.  Any  of  several  plants  hav¬ 
ing  rough,  tongue-shaped  leaves,  as  Anchusa  officinalis, 
Picris  echioides ,  etc. 

2.  A  langue  de  bceuf.  Rare. 

ox'y-  (5k'sT-).  A  combining  form  from  Greek  ofv?,  sharp , 
keen,  acute,  arid,  shrill ,  quick;  as,  ojj/phlegmasia,  acute 
inflammation  ;  arycarpous,  oxyguathous,  etc. 

OX'y-  (5k'sT-).  Chem.  A  prefix  (which  is  also  used  adjec- 
tively,  oxy )  designating  :  a  Compounds  containing  oxygen , 
esp.  oxidation  products  of  the  compounds  to  whose  names 
it  is  prefixed  ;  as  in  : 


oxyacrylic  oxyconicelne  oxylinoleic  oxyparaconlc 

oxycamphor  oxycopaivic  oxynarcotine  oxypurine 

oxycamphoric  oxyhydrocarbon  oxynicotine  oxystrychnine 

oxycobaltamine  oxyleucotin  oxyoleic  oxytroplne 


ox  i-di  za'tion  (-dY-za'shun  ; 
-dl-za'shiXn),  n.  Oxidation, 
ox'i-dize  mentm.  Oxidation.  R. 
ox'i-diz  ing  (5k'sY-dYz/Yng),  />. 
pr.  if  vb.  n.  of  oxidize.  —  oxi¬ 
dizing  flame.  See  flame,  m.,  1. 
ox-id'u-lous,  a.  Oxidulated.06$. 
ox'i-gen.  4*  oxygen. 
ox'i-mel.  +  ox ym  el. 
ox-im'e-ter  (5k-sYm'P-t?r).  Var. 
of  oxymeter.  =  EUDIO.M  ETKR. 
ox  i-od'ic  (Sk'sT-Sd'Yk).  Var. 

Of  OXYIODIC. 

ox'i-salt.  Var.  of  oxysalt. 
ox'l&nd.  n.  Eng.  Hist.  An  ox- 
gang.  =  bov ate.  [like,  an  ox.  I 
or/llke',u.  Characteristic  of,  or| 
ox  iouse.  A  cattle  louse, 
ox'man,  n.  A  man  who  tends 
or  drives  oxen.— ox'man-ship./i. 
ox  money.  Money  consisting  of 
oxen  as  the  units  of  value, 
ox-o'le-on  (8k-s8'lp-0n),  n.  Also 
ox-o'le-um.  [NL.  ;  Gr.  ofvv 
sharp,  acid  4-  L.  oleum  oil.]  A 
mixture  of  oil,  vinegar,  etc.,  as 
a  dressing  for  salad.  06$.  or  R 
Oxon.  Abbr.  (Oxonia)  Oxford; 
Oxfordshire. 

ox'o-nate  ^k'sO-nat),  n.  Chem. 
A  salt  of  oxonic  acid, 
oxone.  Ohs.  pi.  of  ox. 
ox-on'ic  (5k-s5n'Yk),  a.  (oxygon 
4-carbowic.)  Chem.  Designating 
a  complex  nitrogenous  acid, 
C1H5O4N3,  obtained  in  the  form 
of  its  salts  by  slow  oxidation  of 
uric  acid.  [of  Oxford).  I 

Oxonien.  Abbr.  Oxoniensis  (L.,| 
Oxo-nol'a-try  (8  k's  ft-n  8  l'r>- 
trf).  n.  [LL.  Oxonia  for  Oxford 


4-  -latry.)  worship  of  Oxford, 
ox  penny.  Eng.  Laiv.  A  tax  on 
oxen.  06$. 

ox  pith.  Ox  marrow.  Obs. 
ox  rail.  An  oxer.  Eng. 
ox'relm'  (oks'remO,  n.  [D.  os 
ox  -4-  rietu  thong.)  A  narrow 
strip  of  oxhide,  flat  or  twisted, 
as  for  straps.  South  Africa. 
ox  sole.  The  whiff  (fl’sh).  Ire¬ 
land.  [var.  of  oxter.  I 

ox'star  (8k'st5r).  Obs.  or  Scot.  | 
ox'tail',  11.  The  tail  of  an  ox. 
ox  unit.  A  primitive  monetary 
unit,  the  value  of  nn  ox. 
ox  warble.  See  WABBLE  FLT. 
ox'y,  «.  Of  or  pertaining  to  an 
ox.  Obs. 

ox  y-a-can'tha  (8k/sY-d-kftn'- 
thd),  n.  [Gr.  ofvaxavda.]  The 
hawthorn  Cratsegus  pyracan- 
tha.  Obs. 

oxy-a-can 'thine  (-thYn  ;  -then  ; 
184),  n.  Also  -thin,  [oxyacan- 
thows  -f-  -me.]  Chem.  white 
crystalline  alkaloid  obtained 
from  barberrv  root, 
ox  y-a-can'thous  (-thus),  a.  [Cf. 
Gr.  b£vd.Kav9o<;  a  plant  having 
sharp  thorns.  See  1st  oxy-; 
acantha.1  Rot.  Having  sharp 
spines  or  thorns, 
ox  y-ae'e-tate.  n.  [2d  oxy -  4-  ace¬ 
tate.)  =  GLYCOLATE. 

ox  y-a-ce'tic,  a.  [2d  oxy-  4- 
acetic.)  Hydroxy  acetic  ;  desig¬ 
nating  an  acid  called  also  gly¬ 
colic  urifl. 

ox  y-ac'id.  n.  [2d  oxy -  4-  acitf.] 

a  =  OXACID.  b  =  HYDROXY 
ACID. 


b  Hydroxyl  derivatives  of  the  compounds  to  whose  name  it 
is  prefixed  (in  this  sense  more  properly  hydroxy-),  as  in  : 

oxyacetone  oxybenzyl  oxyhippuric  oxypyrotartar- 

oxyacetophe  oxycaffeine  oxyhydroqui-  ic 

none  oxycinnamic  none  oxypymvic 

oxyadipic  oxycinnoline  oxyjuglone  oxyquinaldine 

oxyaldehyde  oxycitric  oxylactone  oxysalicylic 

oxyalkyl  oxycomeuic  oxylepidine  oxystearic 

oxyamide  oxycoumarin  oxylutidine  oxystilbene 

oxy  angelic  oxycrotonlc  oxymalic  oxysuberic 

oxyanthranol  oxycuminic  oxymesitylene  oxysuccinic 

oxyanthraqui-  oxydiamine  oxymyristic  oxvterephtha- 

none  oxydiketone  oxyoctoic  lie 

oxyazelaic  oxyethyl  oxyphenyl  oxyurea 

oxybenzalde-  oxsrformic  oxyphthalic  oxyuvitic 

hyde  oxyglutaric  oxypropionic  oxyvaleric 

oxycenzophe-  oxyheptoic  oxypyridine  oxyxylene 

none  oxyhexoic 

oxy  acid.  =  oxyacid.  —  0.  coal  gas.  a  mixture  of  oxygen  aud. 

coal  gas. 

ox  y  aes-the'si-a.  or  -es-the'n-a  (bk/si-6s-the'sT-d;  -zhT-d), 
n.  [NL.  ;  1st  oxy-  -f*  iesthe.da.]  Med.  Abuormal  acuteness 
of  sensation. 

ox  y-al'de-hyde  (-51'de-hid),  n.  [2d  oxy-  aldehyde.'] 
Org.  Chem.  An  aldehyde  containing  hydroxyl ;  —  applied 
esp.  to  aldehyde  phenols,  other  compounds  of  this  class 
being  usually  called  aldehyde  alcohols.  Cf.  oxyketone. 
ox  y-az'o-  (-5z'o-).  [2d  ory-  -f-  azo-.]  Chem.  A  combining 
form  (also  used  adjectively)  indicating  the  joint  presence 
of  the  azo  group,  N2,  and  hydroxyl ,  OH. 
ox-yb'a-phon  (5k-sfb'a-f5n),  n. ;  L.  pi.  -pha  (-fa).  [Gr. 
o£vf$a<t>ov  vinegar  saucer  ;  o£i»s  acid  -}-  the  root  of  fidnTeiu 
to  dip,  )3ac/>J7  dipping.]  Class.  Archseol.  A  vase  or  vessel 
for  holding  Huuces,  etc.  The  shape  is  not  precisely  known,  but  the 
vessel  has  been  wronglv  identified  with  the  bell-shaped  crater, 
ox  y-ben-zo'ic  (Sk'sT-bgn-zo'Tk),  a.  [2d  oxy-  -f-  benzoic.] 
Chem.  Hydroxy-benzoic;  designating,  or  pertaining  to, 
any  of  the  hydroxyl  derivatives  of  benzoic  acid,  of  which 
the  commonest  is  salicylic  acid. 

OX'y-bro'mide  (-bro'nnd  ;  -mid  ;  184),  n.  Also  -mid.  [2d 
oxy-  -|-  bromide.]  Chem.  A  ternary  compound  of  oxygen 
and  bromine  ;  as,  phosphorus  oxybromide,  POBrv 
OX  y-bu-tyr'ic  (-bu-ttr'Tk),  a.  [2d  oxy-  -f-  butyric.]  Chem. 
Hydroxy-butyric  ;  pertaining  to  x>r  designating  any  of  a 
group  of  isomeric  acids,  C3H6-0H  C02H. 
ox  y-cal'ci  um  (-k51'sT-?2m),  a.  [2d  oxy-  -|-  calcium.]  Of 
or  pertaining  to  oxygen  and  calcium;  as,  the  oxycalciiun 
light.  See  limelight,  1. 

ox  y-cel'lu  lose  (-sSl'u-los),  n.  [2d  oxy-  -f  cellulose. J 
Chem.  Any  of  a  group  of  substances  regarded  as  oxidized 
cellulose,  occurring  in  wood  fiber,  or  got  artificially  by  oxi¬ 
dizing  cellulose.  They  have  a  strong  affinity  for  basic  dyes, 
ox  y-chlo'rlc  ( -klo'rlk  ;  201 ),  a.  [2d  oxy-  -f-  chloric. )  ( 'hem. 
Of,  pert,  to,  or  designating,  certain  compounds  containing 
oxygen  and  chlorine ;  as,  oxychloric  acid,  or  perchloric  acid. 
See  perchloric.  --  ox  y  chlo'rate  (see  -ate,  3b),n. 
OX'y-chlO'rlde  (-rid ;  -rid  ;  184),  n.  Also  -rid.  [2d  oxy- 
chloride.]  Chem.  A  ternary  compound  of  oxygen  and 
chlorine  ;  as,  phosphorus  oxychloride,  POCl3. 

Ox  y-COC'CUS  (-k5k'<7s),  n.  [NL. ;  1st  oxy-  -f-  Gr.  k6kko< ; 
grain,  seed.]  Bot.  A  small  genus  of  vacciniaceous  plants, 
the  cranberries,  natives  of  the  Northern  Hemisphere.  They 
have  small  thick  evergreen  leaves  and  drooping  red  or 
pink  flowers,  succeeded  by  many-seeded  berries.  See 
CRANBERRY,  2. 

ox  y-cy'a-nlde  (-sl'd-nid  ;  -nTd ;  1S4),  n.  Also  -nid  [2d  oxy- 
cyanide.]  Chem.  A  compound  of  oxygen  and  cyanogen 
with  some  element;  as,  mercuric  orycyanide ,  Hg20(CN)2. 
Ox  y-den'drum  (-dSn'drtim),  n.  [NL.  ;  1st  oxy-  -f-  Gr. 
SevSpov  tree.  ]  Bot.  A  genus  of  North  American  ericaceous 
trees  containing  one  species,  O.  arborcum,  the  sorrel  tree. 
OX'y-e'ther  (-e'ther),  a.  [2d  oxy-  -f-  ether.]  Of  or  pert,  to  a 
mixture  of  oxygen  and  ether  vapor.  Cf.  oxyhydrogen. 
ox  y-flu'or-lde  (-flob'.5r-Id  ;  -td;184),  ??.  Also -id.  [2d 
oxy-  -\-  fluoride.]  Chem.  A  ternary  compound  of  oxygen 
and  fluorine,  analogous  to  the  oxychlorides, 
ox'y-gen  (5k'sT-j?n), «.  [F.  oxygene ,  fr.  Gr.  o£v?  sharp,  acid 
root  of  y.yveaOaL  to  be  born.  So  called  by  Lavoisier  be¬ 
cause  supposed  by  him  to  be  an  essential  part  of  every 
acid.]  1.  Chem.  A  colorless,  tasteless,  odorless,  chemi¬ 
cally  active  gaseous  element  occurring  in  the  free  state  in 
the  atmosphere,  of  which  it  forms  about  23  per  cent  by 
weight  and  about  21  per  cent  by  volume,  being  slightly 
heavier  than  nitrogen.  Symbol,  0 ;  atomic  weight,  16.00. 
Oxygen  is  the  most  abundant  of  all  the  elements  on  the 
earth’s  surface,  for  in  addition  to  its  free  occurrence  in 
the  air  it  forms,  in  combination,  eight  ninths  by  weight 
of  w'ater  and  nearly  one  half  bv  weight  of  the  rocks  com- 
posmg  the  earth’s  crust,  being  an  ingredient  of  silica,  the 


silicates,  the  carbonates,  the  sulphates,  etc.  A  large  pro¬ 
portion  of  organic  compounds  also  contain  it.  It  was  dis¬ 
covered  independently  by  Priestley  (who  called  it  dephlo- 
gisticated  air)  and  by  Scheelet  in  1774.  The  pure  gas  may  be 
prepared  by  heating  potassium  chlorate  (best  with  addi¬ 
tion  of  manganese  dioxide),  and  by  various  other  methods. 
The  chief  industrial  method  is  Brin’s  process  (which  see). 
Sp.  gr.  referred  to  air,  1.105.  Weight  of  a  liter,  1.420  g. 
Molecular  formula,  O^.  It  is  used  for  the  oxyhydrogen 
flame,  as  in  the  lime  light,  for  purifying  illuminating  gas. 
in  medicine  to  aid  respiration,  and  fora  few  other  pur¬ 
poses.  Oxygen  can  be  reduced  to  a  pale  blue  liquid  boil¬ 
ing  at —182.5°  C.,  and  to  a  pale  blue  solid  melting  below 
—223°  C.  The  liquid  is  strongly  magnetic.  Chemically, 
oxygen  is  commonly  bivalent  (but  see  oxonium).  ]t  'is 
moderately  active  at  ordinary  temperatures,  and  its  act  iv- 
ity  is  greatly  increased  by  heat.  It  combines  with  a 
elements  except  those  of  the  argon  group  and  fluorine,  the 
process  being  called  oxidation,  of  which  ordinary  combus¬ 
tion  is  only  an  intense  form.  It  is  indispensable  in  respira¬ 
tion.  It  is  a  constituent  of  all  but  a  very  few  acids  (as 
hydrochloric,  hydrobromic ,  etc.),  and  in  general,  the  greater 
the  proportion  of  oxygen  with  which  an  element  combines, 
the  more  acidic  does  it  become.  See  also  ozone. 

2.  Chlorine  used  in  bleaching.  Manufacturing  Name. 
ox'y-gen-ate  (ok'st-jfn-at),  v.  t. ;  -at/ed  (-at'£d) ;  -at'ing 
(-at'Tng).  [Cf.  F.  oxygener.]  Chem.  To  impregnate  or 
combine  with  oxygen ;  to  treat  with  oxygen;  to  oxidize; 
as.  to  oxygenate  the  blood  ;  oxygenated  water  (hydn  g<  u 

dioxide).  —  ox  y  gen  a'tion  (-5'shfin),  n. 
ox'y  gen-a'tor  (-a  ter),  n.  One  that  oxygenates;  oxidizer, 
ox  y-gen'ic  (-jSn'Tk),  a.  Chem.  Pertaining  to,  consisting 
of,  containing,  or  resembling,  oxygen, 
ox'y-gen  ize  (ok'sT-j^n-Iz),  v.  t.  ;  -izED(-izd) ;  -iz'ing  (-iz'- 
lng).  To  oxidize.  —  ox'y  gen  iz  a  ble  (-iz'd-b’l),  a.— 
ox'y-gen  iz'er  (-iz'er),  n. 

ox'y-gon  (5k'sT-g5n),  n.  [Gr.  acute-angled  ; 

o£t'9  sharp  -}-  yiovia  an  angle.]  A  triangle  having  three 
acute  angles.  —  ox  yg'o-nal  (5k-sTg'o-n&l),  ox'y-go'ni- 
al  (bk^T-go'nT-al),  a. 

ox  y-hae'ma  tin.  ox  y  he'ma  tin  (Sk'sT-he'ma-tTn ;  -h6m'- 

d-tTn),  7i.  [2d  oxy-  hsematin.]  Physiol.  Chem.  Ha-ma¬ 

tin  in  combination  with  oxygen. 

OX  y-hal'Oid  (-hXl'oid  ;  -ha'loid),  a.  [2d  oxy — \-  haloid.] 
Chem.  Designating,  or  pertaining  to,  compounds  of  oxygen 
and  a  halogen  with  some  other  element.  The  oxychlorides, 
oxybromides,  etc.,  are  ory  haloid  compounds, 
ox  y-hy'dro-gen  (-hl'dro-jcn),  a.  [2d  oxy-  -f-  hydrogen.] 
Chem.  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  consisting  of,  a  mixture  of  ox¬ 
ygen  and  hydrogen.  —  n.  Oxyhydrogen  gas. 
oxyhydrogen  blowpipe,  an  instrument  for  producing  an  0x3’- 
hydro^en  flame.  The  form  now'  in  universal  use  consists 
essentially  of  two  tubes  which  unite  at  their  orifice.  The 
oxygen  and  hydrogen,  taken  from  separate  reservoirs 
under  pressure,  are  mixed  at  the  moment  of  burning.  Tlie 
heat  of  the  flame  is  sufficient  to  consume  the  diamond  and 
easily  fuse  platinum.  Its  temperature  has  been  estimated 
at  over  5000°  F.  —  o.  light,  a  light  produced  by  the  incan¬ 
descence  of  some  substance,  esp.  lime,  in  the  oxyhydrogen 
flame.  Coal  gas  (producing  the  orygns  light),  or  the  vapor 
of  ether  (oxy ether  light)  or  of  methylated  spirit  ( oxyspirii 
light),  may  be  substituted  for  hydrogen.  See  limelight,  1. 
—  o.  microscope,  a  form  of  microscope  arranged  so  as  to  use 
the  oxyhydrogen  light  as  a  source  of  illumination. 

OX  y-i'o  dide(-i'0-did  ;  -did;  184),  a.  Also -Hid.  [2d  oxy- 
-f-  iodide.]  Chem.  A  ternary  compound  of  oxygen  aiid 
iodine,  analogous  to  the  oxychlorides, 
ox  y  ke'tone  (  ke'ton),  n.  [2d  oxy-  -f-  ketone.]  Chem.  A 
ketone  containing  hydroxyl  ;  esp.,  a  ketone  phenol  (that  is, 
an  aromatic  ketone  containing  hvdroxyl  attached  to  the  nu¬ 
cleus).  Ketones  containing  hydroxyl  attached  to  an  open 
chain  (as  m  the  ketoses)  are  usually  called  ketone  alcohols. 
ox'y-mel  (5k'6T-mSl),  n.  [L.  oxymeli ,  Gr.  6£v/ueAt ;  o£v9 
acid  -f-  fte'Ai  honey.]  Pharm.  A  mixture  of  honey,  water, 
and  acetic  acid,  used  as  an  excipient, 
ox'y-mo'ron  (-mo'r5n  ;  201),  n.  ;  pi.  -ra  (-rd).  [NL.,  fr. 
Gr.  o^vpiopov,  fr.  o£vp<jjpo<;  pointedly  foolish;  o£v*  sharp 
-j-  ftwpov  foolish.]  Rhet.  A  figure  consisting  of  the  use  for 
epigrammatic  effect  of  a  contradictory  or  incongruous 
epithet;  e.  g.,  cruel_  kind  ness ;  laborious  idleness. 
ox  y-mu'ri-ate  (-mu'rT-at),  n.  [2d  oxy-  muriate.]  Old 
Chem.  A  salt  of  “ oxymuriatic  acid;”  a  chloride  or 
chlorate  ;  as,  oxy  muriate  of  mercury  (mercuric  chloride), 
of  potash  (potassium  chlorate),  etc. 
ox  y-mu  rl-at'ic  (-at'Tk),  a.  [2d  oxy-  -f  muriatic .]  Old 
Chem.  Pert,  to,  or  consisting  of,  oxidized  muriatic  (hydro¬ 
chloric)  acid,  that  is,  chlorine  ;  as,  oxymuriatie  acid,  oxy~ 
muriatic  gas,  names  given  to  chlorine  before  it  was  know:n 
to  be  an  element.  —  oxymuriatic  matches,  matches  tipped 
with  oxymuriate  of  potash  (potassium  chlorate). 

OX  y  naph  tho'ic  (-n3f-tho'Tk),  a.  [2d  ory-  -f  naphthoic.] 


Ox  y-ae'na  (5  k's  Y-e'n  a),  u. 

[XL.  ;  prob.  lstoa.v-4-  Gr.-atya, 
a  fem.  ending.]  Paleon.  A  ge¬ 
nus  of  creodonts  from  the  North 
American  Eocene,  type  of  a 
family.  Ox'y-aen'i-daei’-en'l-de). 
ox  y-am-mo'ni-a.  n.  [2d  < 
am»»onirt.]  =  HYDROXYLAMINE. 

ox  y-an'thra-cene.  n.  [2d  org-  4- 
ant/iracene.]  =  anthraqui- 
NONE. 

ox  y-a'phi-a  ( 8  k's  Y-a'f  Y-d  ; 
-ftf'Y-d),  n.  [NL. ;  1st  org-  4- Gr. 
d<frrj  touch.]  Med.  Acuteness  of 
touch. 

ox  y-as'ter  (8  k's  Y-tt  s't  5  r),  n. 
[1st  oxy-  4-  Gr.  darrip  star.) 
Zool.  A  stellate  sponge  spicule 
having  acute  rays, 
ox  y-az'ine  (-ftz'Yn  ;  -en  ;  1K4). 
Also  -in.  Var.  of  oxazink. 
ox  y-az'ole  (-fcz'61).  Var.  of 
ox AZOLE. 

ox  y-ben'zene.  n.  [2d  oxy-  4- 
benzene.]  Chem.  —  ihenml. 
ox  y-blep'si-a  (Ok'sY-hlCp'sY-d), 
n.  [NL.,  fr.  Or.  6^v/3Ae^^a; 
of U9  sharp  4-  0Aev//i?,  fr.  /3Ae- 
neiv  to  see.]  Med.  Acuteness  of 
sight. 

ox  y-bro'mic,  a.  [2d  ory-  4- 
brumic.]  Chem.  Desiirnating 
certain  compounds  containing 
oxygen  nnd  bromine, 
ox  y-bu-t3n*'i-a  (-bfi-tYr'Y-a),  w. 
[NL.]  Med.  The  presence  of 
oxybutyric  acid  in  the  urine, 
ox  y-ca-pro'ic,  a.  Chem.  See 
2d  oxy-  b  ;  caproic. 
ox  y-car'pous,  a.  [1st  ory-  4- 


-rarpnus.)  Rot.  Having  sharp- 
pointed  fruits.  Rare. 
ox  y-ceph'a-ly  (-sff 'd-lY),n.  [1st 
ory-  4-  Gr.  xe^aArj  head.)  Cra¬ 
nial.  Loftiness  of  skull  due  to 
early  synosteosis  of  the  parietal 
and  occipital  bones  with  com¬ 
pensating  growth  in  the  region 
of  the  anterior  fontanel,  —ox  y- 
ce-phal'ic  t-s?-fftl'Yk),  a. 
ox  y-cho'line  (-kC'lYn  ;  -len  ; 
1*4)..  n.  Also  -lin.  [2d  oxy-  4- 
rhohne.]  ('hem.  Muscarine, 
ox  y-chro'ma-tin.  n.  [2d  ox y- 
4-  chromatin .]  Biol.  =  linin,  2. 
ox'y-crate  (8k'sY-krat),  u.  [Gr. 
ofvKparoi/ ;  ofv's  acid  4-  i<e- 
pavuvvcu  to  mix.]  Med.  A  mix¬ 
ture  of  water  and  vinegar, 
ox  y-cro'ce-um  (-krS'sv-fim),  n. 
[NL.  ;  1st  ory-  4-  Gr.  Kpoicos 
saffron;  cf.L  croce  us  of  saffron.] 
Old  Med.  A  plaster  of  vinegar, 
saffron,  etc.  06$.  —  ox'y-cro'- 
ce-an.  a.  Obs.  [Obsoles.\ 

ox'yd.  ox'yde.  Vars.  of  oxide.I 
ox  y-dac'tyl,  a.  [1st  ory-  4- 
f/actyl .]  Zool.  Having  slender, 
tapered  digits. 

ox'y-dant,  ox'y-dase,  etc.  Vars 

of  OXIDANT,  OXIDASE,  ftC. 

ox  y-di'act  (-dl'ikt),  a.  [1st 
°xy-  4-  di-  4-  Gr.  a/cn?  rav.] 
Zool.  Having  three  axes,  hut 
only  two  rays  developed  ;  —  Baid 
of  certain  sponge  spicules, 
ox  y-dor'ci-cal,  a.  [Gr.  ofv- 
SopKLKos  ;  of  vs  sharp  4-  root  of 
CepKeoflai  to  see.]  Making  the 
sight  sharp.  Obs. 


ox'y-e-co'ia  (5k/sY-P-ko'yf/;,  u. 

[NL. ;  Gr.  6fvT7#coia;  of  vy  sharp, 
quick  4-  aKOveiv  to  hear.]  Med. 
Abnormal  acuteness  of  heuring. 
ox  y-es-the'si-a.  Var.  of  oxy¬ 
esthesia. 

ox  y-o'ther  lightCSk'sY-e'thfr). 

See  OXYHYDROGEN  LIGHT. 

ox  y-fat'tv  (-f&t'Y),  «•  Desig¬ 
nating  acids  which  are  h.vdroxy 
derivatives  of  fatty  acids*, 
ox'y-gas  light.  See  oxyhy¬ 
drogen  LIGHT. 

oxygen  acid.  See  acid,  //.,  2  a. 
ox-yg'e-nant  (Sk-sYj'f-nant),  u. 
[Ct.  F.  oxygCnant ,  p.  pr.l  An 
oxidizing  agent.  Obs.  or  R. 
ox  y-ge'ni-um  (8k/sY-je'nY-^nO. 
n.  [NL.]  Chem.  The  Latinized 
form  of  o  x  yg  e  n  .  Ra  re. 
ox'y-gen-ize  ment, n. Oxidation, 
ox-yg'e-nous  (8k-sYj't-m7s),  a. 
Oxygenic. 

ox  y-geu'si-a  (hk^Y-gO'sY-d),  n. 
[NL. ;  1st  -ory-  4-  Gr.  yeixr ty 
taste.]  Med.  Excessive  or  mor- 
)']>!  ji.-uteness  of  sense  of  t:i -t - 
ox-yg'na-thous  (8k-sYg'nd- 
th«s>,  a.  [oxy-  4-  Gr.  yvaBo<; 
jaw.l  Zool.  Having  smooth  or 
nearly  smooth  jaws,  as  certain 
land  snails  and  slugs. 
ox-yg'o-nouB  (-C-nus),  a.  Math. 
Oxygonal. 

ox  y-hae  ma-cy'a-nin  (-he'md- 
sT'a-nYn;  -h5m/d-),  ox' y-hae- mo- 
cy'a-nin  (-he'mft- ;  -hem'6-),  n. 
Also  oxy  he-.  [2d  ory-  4-  hse- 
macyantn ,  hsemocyanin.]  See 
II JSM  ACYANIN 

ox  y-hae  mo-glo'bin.  ox  y-he - 


mo-  (-he/m8-gl8'bYn  ;  -hfm^). 
n.  [2d  oxy-  4-  hscmoglolun.) 
See  H.EMOGLOB1X. 

ox  y-he 'ma  tin.  oz  y-he  ms- 
cy'a  nin.  Vars.  of  oxviiama- 

Tl  N ,  OX  Y  H  MU  ACYANI V 
ox  y  hy'drate  (Sk'sY-hY'drat), 
n.  Chem.  A  hydroxide, 
ox  y-hy'dric  (  drYk),  a.  a  Com¬ 
posed  of  oxygen  and  hj'drogen 
in  combination  ;  as,  oryhyartc 
acid  (a  name  sometimes  given  to 
water),  b  =  oxyhydrogen. 
ox  y-i-od'ic  (-T-8d'Yk).  a.  [2d 
ory-  4-  iodic .1  Iodic.  Obs. 

Ox  y-la-brac'i-dae  (-ld-hrtts'Y- 
(le).n.nl.  [NL  ;  1st  ory-  -f  Gr. 
Aa^paf  a  ravenous  Fea  fish.l 
Zool.  A  family  ol  fishes  related 
to,  or  included  in,  the  Serrani- 
die,  consisting  of  the  rohalos  or 
snooks.  Oxy-la'brax  (-15'- 
hrflks),  syn.  Centroyomus.  is  the 
only  genus. 

Ox'y  lus  (Ok'sY-lQs),  «.  [Gr. 
O^vAoy.]  See  IIera(LID.e. 
ox  y-ma-lon'ic.  a  [2d  oxy-  4- 
malonic.)  Chem.  =  tartrgnic 
ox-ym'e-ter  (8k-sYm'MPr),  n. 
[2d  o.ry-  4-  -meter.)  =  El  DiOM- 
ETER. 

ox  y-meth'yl-one.  n.  [2d  oxy-  4- 
rnethylene.)  See  formalde¬ 
hyde. 

ox'y-met'rlc,  a.  [2d  oxy-  4- 
metric.)  Chem.  Of  or  pertaining 
to  the  measurement  of  oxygen, 
ox  y  mu'ri-at  ed.  a.  Oxymuri¬ 
atic  ;  oxymuriate  of.  Obs. 
ox  y-neu'rine  (Ok'sY-nD'rYn  ; 
-ren),  n.  Also  -rin.  =  betaine 


ale,  senate,  care,  lim,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofa  ;  eve,  £vent,  6nd,  recent,  maker;  ice,  ill;  old,  dbey,  orb,  6dd,  s&ft,  connect ; 

0  Forelcn  Word.  Obsolete  Variant  of.  4-  combined  with.  =  equals. 


use,  unite,  urn,  up,  circi/s.  menii ; 


OXYNITRATE 
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Chem.  Designating,  or  pertaining  to.  any  add  hydroxy]  de¬ 
rivative  of  naphthoic  acid.  The  oxynaphthoic  acid  used  as 
an  antiseptic  is  a  white  powder  melting  at  185-180°  C. 
ox  y  :n' Irate  (Sk'sT-ui'trat),  n.  [2d  oxy-  -f  nitrate .]  Chem. 
A  nitrate  with  more  than  the  normal  proportion  of  oxy¬ 
gen  ;  a  basic  nitrate  ;  as,  bismuth  oxynitrate ,  Bi(OH).,NO,. 
OX  yil'tlc  (5k-sin'tTk),  a  [Gr.  o^iii/etn  to  make  acid.l 
Secreting  acid ;  —  applied  to  the  parietal  cells  of  the  gas¬ 
tric  glands,  or  to  the  entire  glands.  See  cardiac  glands  a 
OX  y  o'pl  a  (Bk'sT-o'pI-a)  I  ».  [NL.  oxyopia  ;  1st  oxy-  -f 
ox'y-0  py  (Bk'sT-o'pt)  j  - opia .]  Med.  Excessive  acute- 
ness  of  sight. 

ox  y  phos'phate  (-fos'fat),  n.  [2d  oxy-  -f  phosphate.] 
Chem.  a  A  higher  phosphate.  Ohs.  b  A  basic  phos¬ 
phate,  specif,  one  of  zinc  used  by  dentists  as  a  filling. 
OX'y-quin'O-line  (-kwln'6-lln  ;  -loll),  //.  Also  -liH.  [2d 
oxy-  quinoline .]  Chem .  A  hydroxy  derivative  of  quin¬ 
oline  ;  specif.,  carbostyril. 

Ox  yr  rhyn'cha (-rYq'ka),  n. pi.  AlsoOxyrhyncha.  [NL.; 
1st  oxy-  -f-  Gr.  puyvo?  snout.]  Zo'ol.  A  superfamily  or 
other  division  of  crabs  having  typically  a  globose  orsubtri- 
angular  carapace  with  a  conspicuously  projecting  rostrum, 
nine  pairs  of  gills,  and  the  male  genital  apertures  in  the 
basal  segments  of  the  last  pair  of  legs.  It  includes  many 
species  mostly  known  as  spider  crabs.  Maioidni  is  a  syn¬ 
onym.  -  ox  yr-rhyn'chid,  ox  y  rhyn'chid  <  kTd),  <i.  ' 
OX'y  salt'  (Bk'sY-sdlt'),  n.  [2d  oxy-  -j-  salt.]  Chem.  A  salt 
of  an  oxacid,  as  a  sulphate. 

OX  y-sul'phide  (-sul'fld  ;  -fid  ;  184),  n.  Also  -phid,  -fide, 
-fid.  Chem.  A  ternary  compound  of  oxygen  and  sulphur. 
Oxysulphides  may  be  regarded  as  sulphides  in  which  part 
of  the  sulphur  is  replaced  by  oxygen. 

OX  y  tO'ci-a(-to'shl-d),  7?.  [NL.]  Med.  Quick  childbirth. 

—  ox  yt'o  cous  (5k-sTt'o-kas),  a. 

OX  y-toc'ic  (-t5s'Tk),a.  [1st o:n/--j-Gr.  toko?  birth.]  Med. 
Promoting  uterine  contractions,  or  parturition.  —  n.  An 
oxytocic  medicine  or  agent. 

OX'y  tone  (<5k'sT-ton),  Cl.  [Gr.  o£vtoi'o?  ;  o£v?  sharp  -f- 
Toi/09  tone.]  Gram.  Having  an  acute  accent  on  the  last 
syllable.  —  w.  An  oxy  tone  word. 

O'yer  (o'yer  ;  oi'er),  n.  [AF.,  a  hearing,  infin.  as  n.,  fr. 
OF.  dir  to  hear,  F.owir,  L.  audire.  See  audible.]  Law. 
a  Short  for  OYER  AND  terminer,  b  Common-law  Plead¬ 
ing.  A  hearing  or  an  inspection  in  open  court  which  a 
party  might  demand  of  any  instrument  of  which  the  op¬ 
posite  party  was  bound  to  make  profert ;  also,  the  demand 
for  such  hearing  or  inspection.  In  England  and  most  of 
the  United  States  oyer  is  abolished. 

oyer  and  terminer,  lit.x  to  hear  and  determine;  hence,  a 
hearing  and  determining ;  —  used  in  England  in  commis¬ 
sion,  or  writ,  of  oyer  and  terminer,  a  commission  formerly 
issued  to  the  royal  judges,  sergeants,  and  others,  empower¬ 
ing  them  to  hear  and  determine  treasons,  felonies,  and  mis¬ 
demeanors  at  the  assizes  or  on  special  occasions.  In  the 
United  States  the  phrase  is  used  with  reference  to  various 
superior  courts  of  similar  jurisdiction. 

0/yez/  (o'ySs' ;  277),  interj.  Also  o'yes'.  [AF.  oyez  hear 
ye.  See  oyer.]  Hear;  attend; — a  cry  used  by  criers 
of  courts  tosecure  silence  before  a  proclamation.  It  is  usu¬ 
ally  repeated  three  times.  — n.  The  cry  of  “  oyez  !  ” 
oys'ter  (ois'ter),  n.  [ME.  oistre ,  OF.  oistre ,  F.  huitre ,  L. 
ostrea ,  ostreumy  Gr.  oorpeoi/ ;  prob.  akin  to  bmeov  bone,  the 


oyster  being  so  named  from  its  shell.  Cf.  osseous,  ostra¬ 
cize.]  1.  Any  marine  bivalve  molluskof  the  genus  Ostrea 
or  family  Ostreidaj.  They  have 
a  rough,  irregular  shell,  which 
is  closed  bv  a  single  abductor 
muscle.  The  foot  is  small  or 
wanting,  and  there  is  no  si¬ 
phon.  They  are  found  lying 
on  the  bottom,  or  adhering  to 
stones  or  other  objects,  in  shal¬ 
low  water  along  the  seacoasts 
or  in  brackish  water  in  the 
mouths  of  rivers,  their  food 
consisting  of  minute  plants 
and  animals  carried  to  them  Oyster  with  the  right  Valve  of 
by  the  current.  The  American  the  Shell  and  the  right  Man- 
oyster  {Ostrea  viryinica)  of  the  tie  Lobe  removed,  a  Mus- 
Atlantic  and  Gulf  coasts  of  cle  ;  b  Gills  ;  c  cf  Mantle  ;  d 
North  America,  the  European  Palpi  ;  e  Mouth  ;  It  Amis; 
oyster  {Ostrea  edulis),  and  the  *  Intestine;  l  Liver, 
native  oyster  (Ostrea  la  rid  a)  of  the  Pacific  coast  of  North 
America  are  the  most  important  as  food,  the  first  two  be¬ 
ing  extensively  cultivated. 

Why,  then  the  world’s  mine  oyster , 

Which  1  with  sword  will  open.  Shuk. 


2.  Any  of  various  other  bivalve  mollusks  more  or  less  re¬ 
sembling  the  true  oyster,  as  the  pearl  oyster  (Avicula 
margaritifera ),  or  the  Bermuda  oyster  ( Margarilophora 
■radiata ),  which  is  used  as  food  in  Bermuda. 

3.  The  delicate  morsel  contained  in  a  concavity  of  the  bone 
on  each  side  of  the  lower  part  of  the  back  of  a  fowl. 

4.  An  extremely  taciturn  or  reserved  person.  Slang. 
oys'ter  (ois'ter),  v.  i.  To  gather  or  dredge  oysters. 
Oyster  Bay  pine.  One  of  the  cypress  pines  ( Callitris 

i  h  omboidea).  Tax  in  an  i  a . 

oyster  bed.  A  place  where  oysters  grow  or  are  cultivated, 
oyster  catcher.  Any  of  certain  wading  birds  of  the  wide¬ 
ly  distributed 
genus  Hvemato- 
pns.  They  are 
from  16  to  20 
inches  in 
length,  and  the 
stout  legs  and 
heavy  wedge- 
shaped  bill 
are  usually 
pinkish  or 

T  h  eS  co mnfon  °>’ster  Catcher  ( Haematopua  ostralegus). 

species  of  Europe.  Asia,  and  northern  Africa  (//.  ostrale¬ 
gus)  and  that  of  the  American  Atlantic  coast  (//.  pall  ta¬ 
ins)  have  the  plumage  chiefiy  or  entirely  black  and  white. 
The  black  oyster  catcher  (//.  bachmani)  of  both  coasts 
of  the  North  Pacific  is  entirely  brownish  black, 
oyster  crab.  A  crab  (Pinnotheres 
ostreum)  which  lives  as  a  commensal 
in  the  gill  cavity  of  the  oyster, 
oys'ter  ing,  n.  The  act  or  business 
of  taking  oysters  for  the  market, 
oyster  mushroom.  An  edible  agar- 
lcaceous  fungus  or  mushroom  ( Pleu- 
rotus  ostreatus)  growing  in  shelving 

masses  on  dead  wood.  The  thallus  Oyster  Crab.  Nat.  size, 
has  somewhat  the  form  of  an  oyster 
shell.  Also,  any  of  several  related  species  of  this  genus, 
oyster  Plant,  a  Salsify,  b  The  sea  lungwort. 


oyster  rock.  An  area  of  solid  bottom  upon  which  oysters 
grow  ;  a  natural  oyster  bed.  It  usually  consists  of  a  mass 
of  dead  and  broken  and  more  or  less  compacted  shells.  Lo¬ 
cal.  Chesapeake  Bay. 

oys'ter-shelL  bark  louse.  A  very  abundant  and 

widely  distributed  scale  insect  (Mytilaxpis  pomorum) 
which  infests  and  greatly  injures  various  trees  and  shrubs. 
o:zae'na,  ozena  (o-ze'na),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  L.  ozaena ,  Gr. 
b£o.iva,  fr.  o£eti/  to  smell.]  Med.  A  discharge  of  fetid  mat¬ 
ter  from  the  nostril,  particularly  if  associated  with  ulcer¬ 
ation  of  the  soft  parts  and  disease  of  the  bones  of  the  nose. 
0-zan'na  (o-z£n'a),  n.  [NL.]  Zoo/.  A  genus  of  large  ante¬ 
lopes  having  long,  annulated  horns  backwardly  curved  blit 
not  twisted,  and  present  in  both  sexes.  It  includes  the 
sable  antelope,  roan  antelope,  and  the  extinct  blaubok. 
Jlippotragus  is  a  synonym. 

o  zo  ben'zene  (-b€n'zen ;  -b8n-zen'),  n.  Org.  Chem.  A 
compound,  C,.H0O,„  formed  as  a  white  amorphous  mass  by 
the  union  of  ozone  and  benzene. 

O  ZO-ce'rite  (o'zo-.se'rit ;  6-z5s'er-It),  n.  [Gr.  o£eiv  to  smell 
wax.]  Min.  A  waxlike  mineral,  colorless  or  whi 
when  pure,  but  often  greenish,  yellowish,  or  brown.  Some 
varieties  have  an  unpleasant  odor.  Ozocerite  is  a  mixture 
of  hydrocarbojis.  It  is  used  in  making  ceresin,  candles,  ete 
0; zo  na'tion  (o'zo-na'shwii),  n.  Chem.  Act  of  converting 
into,  treating  with,  or  producing,  ozone  ;  ozonization. 
o'zone  (o'zon),  n.  [Gr.  o£eiv  to  smell.  See  odor.]  Chem. 
A  faintly  blue  gaseous  substance  obtained  (usually  much 
diluted)  by  the  silent  discharge  of  electricity  in  air  or  oxy¬ 
gen,  and  by  other  methods ;  —  so  called  from  its  peculiar 
odor,  which  recalls  that  of  weak  chlorine.  It  is  an  allotropic 
form  of  oxygen,  being  one  and  one  half  times  as  dense 
as  ordinary  oxygen  gas  and  having  assigned  to  it  the  molec¬ 
ular  formula  0;?.  It  is  a  much  more  powerful  oxidizer  than 
oxygen  gas,  and  comparatively  unstable.  It  may  be  con¬ 
densed  to  a  deep  blue  magnetic  liquid  boiling  at  — 1 19-’  C. 
Ozone  is  used  commercially  for  sterilizing  water,  bleach¬ 
ing  oils,  etc.  Its  existence  m  the  atmosphere  (except  very 
locally  and  temporarily,  as  about  an  electric  machine)  has 
never  been  conclusively  proved. 

ozone  paper.  Chem.  Paper  coated  with  starch  and  potas¬ 
sium  iodide.  It  turns  blue  when  exposed  to  oxidizers. 
O-ZOn'ic  (o-z5n'Tk),  a.  Pert,  to,  like,  or  containing,  ozone, 
ozonic. ether,  a  solution  of  hydrogen  dioxide  in  ether, 
o'zo  nide  (o'zo-nid),  n.  Also -nid.  Chem.  A  compound  of 
ozone.  Such  compounds  are  formed  with  various  organic 
compounds  containing  double  bonds.  Cf.  ozobenzene. 
o'zo-nif'er-ous  (-nTf'er-ws),  a.  [ozone  +  -ferous.]  Bear¬ 
ing  or  producing  ozone. 

O'zon-ize  (o'zo-nlz),  v.  t. ;  -ized  (-nlzd) ;  -iz'inq  (-niz'Tng). 
Chem.  a  To  convert  into  ozone,  as  oxygen,  b  To  treat  or 
impregnate  with  ozone.  — 1\  t.  To  become  converted  into 
ozone.  —  O  ZO  ni  za'tion  (-nl-za'shun  ;  -ni-za'shtln),  n. 
o'zon  iz  er  (o'zo-niz'er),  n.  Chem.  One  that  ozonizes ;  esp., 
an  apparatus  for  converting  oxygen  into  ozone,  usually  by 
passing  a  silent  electric  discharge  through  a  current  of  air. 
o-zo'no-scope  (o-zo'no-skop),  [ozone -scope.]  Chem. 
An  instrument  employed  to  indicate  the  presence  or  the 
amount  of  ozone,  as  by  ozone  paper, 
ozonoscop'ic  (-skbp'Tk),  a.  [ozone  -f-  -seopic.]  Chem. 
Serving  to  indicate  the  presence  or  the  amount  of  ozone  ; 
as,  ozonoscopic  paper  (ozone  paper), 
o'zon  ous  (o'zo-nas),  a.  Pert,  to,  or  containing,  ozone. 


P(pe).  1.  The  sixteenth  letter  of  the  English  alphabet. 

It  is  a  voiceless  bilabial  stopped  consonant,  the  voiced 
correlative  of  which  is  b.  Its  form  and  value  come  from 
the  Latin,  into  which  the  letter  was  brought,  through  the 
ancient  Greek,  from  the  Phoenician,  its  ultimate  origin 
being  perhaps  Egyptian.  See  alphabet,  lllust.  Etymolog¬ 
ically  P  is  most  closely  related  to  b.f ,  and  v  ;  as,  lioMle, 
hopjyle  ;  /ather,  paternal ;  recipient  receive.  See  B.  F,  and 
M.  P  is  sometimes  silent,  esp.  initially  in  the  combina¬ 


tions  pn.ps.pl.  as  in  pneumatic,  pseudo,  pterygoid,  etc. 
With  h  it  unites  to  form  the  digraph  ph.  the  regular  pho¬ 
netic  value  of  which  is/.  See  Guide  to  Pron..  §  217. 

2.  Asa  symbol,  used  to  denote  or  indicate  :  a  The  fifteenth 
or  (cf.  k,  2  a)  the  sixteenth  in  a  series  ;  fifteenth  (or  six¬ 
teenth)  in  order  or  class  ;  sometimes,  the  numeral  fifteen 
(or  sixteen) ;  as,  P  Battery,  b  [cap.]  Chem.  Phosphorus. 
C  [cap.]  Elec.  Power,  d  [cap.]  Mech.  Pressure. 


3.  Asa  medieval  Roman  numeral ,  P  stands  for  400,  aud  P 
for  400,000. 

4.  As  an  abbreviation  :  a  In  the  form  P. :  Various  proper 
names,  as  Paul,  Peter,  Priscilla,  etc. ;  Papa  (L.,  Pope)  ; 
Paris;  Pasch  (L.,  Easter  Term  [Law])  ;  pastor;  pater 
(L.,  father);  pere  (F.,  father);  pontifex  ;  populus  (L., 
people) ;  post ;  president ;  priest ;  prince  ;  probate  (court) ; 
proconsul ;  prompter ;  —  used  to  indicate  the  right  or 


ox'y-os-phre'si-a  (-Os-fre'sY-d  ; 
-fre'zhT-d),  n.  [NL.  ;  lstoa#--)- 
Gr.  oa^pTjcri?  sense  of  smell.] 
Med.  Great  acuteness  of  smell.  , 
ox  y  phae'nic  (-fe'nYk),  n.  [2d  | 
oxy-  ■+■  phenol.  1  Chem.  Desig¬ 
nating  a  so-called  acid  now 
known  as  pyrocatechin  See 

PYROCATECHIN. 

ox/y-phe'nol  (  fe'nSl),  w.  Chrm. 
A  nydroxy  derivative  of  phe¬ 
nol  ;  specif.,  pyrocatechin. 
ox'y-phlle  (Qk'sT-fTl ;  -fll).  ox'- 
y-pnil  (-fll),  a.  [1st  o.ry-  -f 
- pnile .  -phil.)  Biol.  Staining 
readily  with  acid  stains. tis  eosin; 
hence,  often,  eosinophile.  —  u. 
A  leucocyte  containing  oxy- 
phile  granules 

oxy-pho'ni-a  (Qk/sf-f5'nl-d), 
ox-yph'o-ny  (8k-sTf'f*-nT),  n. 
[NL.  oxyphonia ,  fr.  Gr.  o£v<£<o- 
vLa. ;  6£u?  shrill  -f  <t>iovTj  voice.] 
Med.  Shrillness  of  voice, 
ox  y-phyl'lous  (Bk'sT-fTl'us),  a. 
[Gr.  o£v<(>v AAo?  ;  6£u?  sharp  -f- 
<f>v AAoi/  leaf.]  Bot.  Having 
sharp-pointed  leave*.  Rare. 
ox  y-pic'rlc,  a.  [2d  oxy- -h  pic¬ 
ric.)  =  STY  PH  NIC. 
ox^-pro-te'lc,  a.  [See  1st  oxy-  ; 
PROTEIN.]  Chem.  Designating 
a  nitrogenous  acid  containing 
sulphur,  occurring  in  urine, 
ox  y  pyc'nos  (BVsT-pIk'nfiB), 
7i.  [Gr.  o£u7 rvKvos.  a.  ;  o£vs 
sharp,  high  -f  ttvkvov  a  small 
interval.]  Gr.  St  Medieval  Music. 
a  A  tetrachord  having  the  short 
step  or  semitone  at  its  upper 
end.  b  A  mode  composed  of 
Ruch  tetrachords. 
ox'y-rhine  (Ok'sY-rTn  ;  -rYn),  a. 
1st  oxy-  4-  Gr.  pi?,  pivo?,  nose.]  , 


Zoo l  a  Having  a  sharp-pointed 
rostrum,  or  snout,  b  Having  an 
acute  sense  of  smell,  [yrliine.l 
ox  v-rhi'nouBi-n 'nus),«.  Ox-| 
ox'y-rhynch  (5k'sl-rli)k),  n. 
[1st  oxy-  4-  Gr.  puyx0<*  snout.] 
Zobl.  a  A  crab  having  a  pointed 
rostrum  ;  one  of  the  Oxyrrhyn- 
I  clia  or  Maioidea.  b  The  sacred 
fish  Mormurus  oxyrhynch us. 

Ox  y-rhyn'cha  (-rii)'kd).  Var. 
of  Ox ykrhyncha. 
ox  y-rhyn'chous  (-rTij'kws),  o. 
I  Sharp-snouted  ;  sharp-hilled, 
ox  y-rhyn'chuB (-k«s), n.  [NL. 
See  OXYRHYNCH.]  'The  sacred 
fish  Mormyrus  oxyrhynch  us. 
ox-yr  'rho-dine  ( Sk-slr'0-dYn), 
u.  [From  Gr.  6£vppo8irov  (sc. 
eAaiov)  ;  o£5?  acid  -I-  poSivos 
made  of  roses.  poSov  rose.  ]  Med. 
A  mixture  of  two  parts  of  the 
oil  of  roses  with  one  of  the  vine¬ 
gar  of  rosea. 

ox  y-sac'cha-rum  (fik'sj-sflk'd- 
rfim),  u  *  [L..  fr.  LGr.  o^vaaic- 
I  \apov ;  sharp,  acid  4-  <rax- 

\apor  sugar.]  Med.  A  mixture 
l  of  sugur  and  vinegar, 
ox  y-spir'it  light  SeeoxvnY- 
UROOKN  LIGHT 

Ox  y-sto'ma-ta  (Ok'sY-std/ina- 
td  :  -BtOm'd-td),  n.  pi.  [NL.  ; 
1st  oxy-  +  Gr.  aro/xa.  aropaTos, 
mouth.]  Zobl.  A  small  super- 
family  or  other  division  of  crabs 
having  the  buccal  area  produced 
anteriorly  and  more  or  less 
acutely  triangular,  and  almost 
no  rostrum.  Cf.  Calappa. — 
ox  y  atom 'a  tons  (-stbm'd-ti/s  ; 
-sto'md-),  a.  —  ox'y-stome 
(fik'sl-stom ).  a.  Sr  n. 
ox  y-sul'phate.  n.  [2d  oxy-  -»- 


sulphate.)  Chem.  A  higher  sul¬ 
phate  ;  as,  o.i  t /sulphate  ol  iron 
(ferric  sulphate).  Obs. 
ox'y-sul'phu  ret.  n.  Chem.  An 
oxysulphule.  Obsoles. 
ox'y  snl-phu'ric.  a.  [2d  oxy-  -f 
sulphuric.)  Chem.  Designating 
the  acid  known  as  Caro's  acid. 
ox  y-tol'u-ene.  n.  [2d  oxy-  4- 
toluene .1  =  CRESOL. 
ox  y-to-lu'ic.  a.  [2d  oxy-  4-  to- 
luic.)  =  CRESOTIC. 
ox'y-ton.  Var  of  o.VYTONE. 
ox'y-tone,  v  t.  'J’o  pronounce 
or  mark  as  an  oxy  tone, 
ox  y-to-ne'sis.  u'  [NL.,  fr.  Gr. 
6£vT6vr)cns  marking  with  an 
acute  accent.]  Pronunciation 
as  an  oxytone. 

ox  y-ton'i-cal  (fik'sY-tttn'Y-kdl), 
a.  Gr.  Gram.  Oxytone. 
ox'y-ton-ize  (Qk'sY-tOn-Tz),  v.  t. 
To  pronounce  or  mark  as  an 
oxytone. 

ox  y  tri-phil 'Ion,  n.  Also  ox  y- 
tri  phil'lum.  [L.  oxytriphyl- 
lon%  Gr.  b£vrpb'  v AAoi/.]  Sharp- 
leaved  trefoil.  Obs. 

Ox  yt'ro-pis  (nk-s;t'rfi-pYs),  n. 
[NL.  :  1st  oxy-  4-  Gr.  Tpowt? 
keel  ]  Bot.  Syn.  of  Araoallus. 
ox-yt'y-lote  (5k-sYt'Y-lot),  n. 
[1st  oxy-  4-  Gr.  ruAo?  knot, 
knob.]  Zobl.  A  Bponge  spicule 
shaped  like  a  common  pin.  — 
ox-yt'y-lo-tate  (-lo-tat),  a. 
ox  y-u'ri-clde(r)k/sY-n'rY-sld),u. 
[O./7/io-is  -4-  -rifle.]  Med.  A  med¬ 
icine  that  kills  worms  of  the 
.  genus  Oxffuris, 

Ox  y-u'ris  (-Q'rYs),  n  [NL.  ;  1st 
I  ftxy-  4-  Gr.  ovpa  tail.]  Zobl.  A 
irenus  of  small  parasitic  nema¬ 
tode  worms,  including  the  pin- 


worm  of  man  [tailed.  /L  | 

ox^-u'rous  (-rus),  a.  Sharu-| 
oy.  oye  (oi),  //.  (Gael,  ogna, 
odha%  grandchild  ]  Scot.  1.  A 
grandchild. 

2  A  nephew  or  niece.  Obs. 
o'ya-pock,  n.  A  yapock. 
oyas.  +  oyez 

oye.  interj.  Sr  n.  =  OYEZ.  Obs. 
oyer.  +  other. 
o' yes  .  Var.  of  oyez. 
o'yes  sea,  //.,  pi.  of  oyez. 

Oy'let.  +OILLET. 
oyne.  f  oven. 
oynion.  osmoun.  *j*  onion. 
oyre.  +  oyer. 
oy8e.  4  ooze,  use. 
oyser  *j*  osier. 
oyst.  +  host.  [room.  I 

oyster  agaric.  =  oyster  mush-| 
oyg'ter-age  (ois'tCr-flj ),  n.  An 
oyster  bed.  [catcher.  I 

oys'ter-bird  .  n.  An  oyster | 
oyster  cocktail.  See  cockta  i  l.  .i. 
oys'ter-er.  //.  A  gatherer  or  sell¬ 
er  of  oysters ;  u  boat  used  in 
oyster  fishing 

oyster  fish,  a  The  tautog.  b 
The  toadtish  Onsanus  tau. 
oyster  fork.  A  small  silver  or 
plated  fork,  usually  two-tined, 
used  in  eating  ruw  oysters, 
oyster  grass.  U.  S.  a  Kelp, 
b  Sea  lettuce. 

oys'ter-green  , ».  Oyster  grass, 
oys'ter-hood,  >/.  State  of  an  oys¬ 
ter  ;  S/any ,  taciturnity,  reserve, 
oys'ter-house  ,  m.  A  restaurant 
that  makes  a  specialty  of  serv¬ 
ing  oysters.  [ter-ish-nesB.  n.\ 
oys'ter-i8h,  a.  See  -isu.  oys'-| 
oyg'ter-lay  .  oys'ter-lay  ing,  ». 
An  oyster  bed.  Obs. 
oys'ter-ling.  n.  A  young  or 
small  oyster. 

oysterloit,  n.  Bistort.  Obs. 


oys'ter-man,  n.  A  gatherer, 
breeder,  or  seller  of  oysters, 
oys'ter-ous  (ois't5r-ws),a.  Full 
or  or  like  oysters, 
oyster  plover.  Oyster  catcher 
oyster  rake.  A  long-handled 
rake,  usually  curved,  for  gather¬ 
ing  oysters  in  deep  water, 
oyster-shell  scale.  The  oyster- 
shell  bark  louse, 
oys'ter  shuck  era’  ker  a-ti'tis 
Med.  A  severe  form  of  keratitis 
common  in  those  engaged  in 
shucking,  or  shelling,  oysters, 
and  due  to  entrance  of  parti 
cles  of  shell  into  the  cornea, 
oyster  tree.  The  mangrove, 
oyster  wench,  oyster  wife.  A 
girl  or  woman  who  deuls  in  oys¬ 
ters.  Obs. 

oystrige.  4  ostrich. 
oyther.  4  other. 
oz.  Abbr .  Ounce  ;  ounces, 
o-zan'na.  4  hosanna. 
Ozar'ki-an  (u-ziir'kY-tfn).  a. 
[From  the  Ozark  Mountains, 
Arkansas.]  Geol.  Designating, 
or  pert,  to,  an  epoch,  the  early 
part  of  the  Pleistocene  period, 
following  the  considerable  def¬ 
ormation  and  elevation  of  land 
in  North  America  at  the  close  of 
the  Tertiary.  —  O-zar'ki-an,  n. 
o'zark-ite. ».  [See  Ozarkian.] 
Min.  A  white  massive  variety  or 
thomsonite. 

Ozark  series.  Geol.  A  series  in¬ 
cluding  Cambrian  and  Ordovi¬ 
cian  formations  in  Missouri. 
Oz'a-zi'u  (Bz'd-zT'O).  D.  Bib. 
oze.  4  ooze. 

O'zem  (o'zfm).  Bib. 
o-ze'na.  Var.  of  oz  en  a.  [2Kb. | 
0  zen-sa'ra  (S/zCn-sa'rd).  D.  | 
O-zi'a  (o-zl'd).  D.  Bib. 

O-zi'al  (-<J.l).  D.  Bib. 


O-zi'as  (C-zl'cls),  n.  [L  Ozias 
orGr.  O^i as,  fr.  Hcb.  'Uzziydh 
Uzziah.]  Lit.,  strength  of  the 
Lord  :  —  masc.  prop  name. 

O  zi-a'u  (o'zY-a'G).  D.  Bib. 
O'zi-el  (o'zY-cl).  Bib 
O'zi-el-ites  (o'zI-61-Tts  ;  C-zT'-), 
n.  pi.  D.  Bib. 
ozier  4  osier. 
oz'i-mns.w.  Probably, osmund.  | 
oz'na-brig.  Var.  of  osnaburg. 
Oz'ni  (Oz'nT).  Bib. 

Oz'nites  (Oz'nlts),  n.  pi.  Bib. 
o-zoe'na.  Error  for  oz.ena. 
o  zo-ke'rite  (o'z  6-k  e'r  1 1 ; 
0-z5k'?-rIt),  o-zok'e-rit  (6-zbk'- 
t-rlt).  Vars.  of  ozocerite. 
o'zoned  ( o'zond),  a.  Provided 
with,  or  having,  ozone. 
o-zo'ni-fy(o-z5'nY-fl),t\f.  [ ozone 
4-  -ry  J  =  ozonize.—  o-zo  ni  fi- 
ca'tion  (-fY-ka'shun),  n. 
o-zo'no-graph  (6-zo'n6-grdf),  n. 
[ozone  +  -graph.]  Chem.  A  self- 
acting  ozonoscope.  —  o'zo-nog'- 
raph-er  (o'zO-nOg'rd-ffr),  n. 
o  zo-nom'e-ter(o/zO-nbm'f-t?!r), 
;/.  [ozone  -f  -meter.]  An  instru¬ 
ment  for  ascertaining  the  ozone 
in  the  atmosphere,  or  in  any 
gaseous  mixture, 
o  zo  nom 'e-try  (-trY),  n.  Chem. 
Determination  of  the  quantity 
of  ozone,  esp.  in  the  air.  —  o  zo- 
no-met'ric  (-no-met 'rYk),  a. 
O-zo'ra  (o-zo'rd  ;  201).  Bib. 
o  zos-to 'ml-a  ( 5'zOs-td 'mW ),  n . 
[NL.,  fr.  Gr.  oCoctto/aos  having 
foul  breath.]  Med.  Foulness  of 
breath. 

o'zo-type  (5'z6-tTp),  w.  [Prob. 
fr.  oeone  -I-  type.)  Photog.  A 
modified  carbon  process,  m 
which  transfer  is  obviated. 
Oz'ri-eK5z'rl-61).  D.  Bib. 


food,  foot ;  out,  oil ;  chair  ;  go  ;  sing,  iijk  ;  *hen,  thin  ;  nature,  verdure  (250) ;  K  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144) ;  boN  ;  yet ;  zh  =r  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Guide. 

Full  explanations  of  Abbreviations,  8igim,  etc..  Immediately  precede  the  Vocabulary. 
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prompter’s  side  of  the  stage  ( Theat .).  Also,  O.  T.  Criti¬ 
cism:  (1)  The  Priestly  Code.  (2)  Aiiy  matter  of  the  Old 
Testament  by  priestly  writers.  P1  often  designates  the 
Law  of  Holiness;  P-,  the  Priestly  Code  proper  ;  P3,  P«, 
P*,  later  additions  to  the  Priestly  Code,  b  In  the  form  p. 
or  P.  :  page  or  pages  ;  part ;  participle  ;  partim  (L.,  in 
part) ;  passd  (F.,  past) ;  in  the  log  book,  passing  showers 
(Naut.) ;  past;  pawn  {Chess) ;  pectoral;  penny;  per; 
perch;  perpetuus  (L.,  uninterrupted);  piano  (It.,  softly 
\_Music] ) ;  pie  (money  of  India)  ;  pied  (F.,  foot);  pint; 
pipe  ;  pitcher  {Baseball) ;  pius  (L.,  holy) ;  poco  (It.,  little); 
pole  ;  pondere  (L.,  by  weight)  ;  population  ;  post  (L., 
after);  pouce  (F.,  inch);  pour  (F.,  for);  in  dental  lor- 
muke,  premolar  (Zool.) ;  primus  (L.,  first) ;  pro  (L.,  for) ; 
professional,  c  In  the  fonn  p- :  para-  ( Chem .). 

P,  or  p  (pe),  n. ;  pi.  P’s  or  Ps  (pez).  1.  The  letter  P,  p,  or 
its  sound. 

2.  Something  shaped  like  the  letter  P. 

P,  a.  Having  the  general  shape  of  the  (capital)  letter  P. 

pab'u  lum  (pSb'u-l&m),  n.  [L.,  akin  to  pascere  to  pasture. 
See  pastor.]  The  means  of  nutriment  to  animals  or 
plants  ;  food  ;  nourishment ;  hence,  that  which  feeds  or 
sustains,  as  fuel  for  a  fire  ;  that  on  which  the  mind  or  soul 
is  nourished  ;  as,  intellectual  pabulum. 

Syn.  —  Food,  nourishment,  sustenance, support. —Pabu¬ 
lum,  aliment,  nutriment  are  here  compared  in  their  fig. 
senses.  Pabulum  denotes  mental  diet  or  food  for  the  mind; 
aliment  suggests  esp.  sustenance  or  support ;  that  is  nu¬ 
triment  which  nourishes,  or  which  promotes  growth  ;  as, 
“The  new  celestial  manna  .  .  .  this  tnrice-refined  pabulum 
of  transcendental  moonshine  ”  ( Carlyle )  ;“For  the  susten- 
tation  and  aliment  of  the  natural  body  .  .  .  God  hath  given 
meat ;  .  .  .  for  the  sustentation  and  reparation  of  the  world 
God  hath  given  marriage  ;  .  .  .  the  world  is  one  body,  and 
marriage  the  aliment  ”  {Donne) ;  “  If  the  spark  with  which 
Heaven  lit  my  spirit  had  been  with  purer  nutriment  sup¬ 
plied”  (Shelley).  See  pood. 

pac,  pack  (p5k),  n.  A  mocca¬ 
sin,  with  the  sole  turned  up  and 
sewed  to  the  upper ;  also,  a 
heavy  felt  half  -  boot  worn  in 
winter  by  loggers,  etc. 
pa'ca  (pii'kd;  pSk'd),  n.  [Pg., 
from  the  native  name.]  A 
large  South  and  Central  Ameri¬ 
can  rodent  of  the  genus  Agouti 
(syn.  Ccelogenys)  allied  to  the 
guinea  pig  ;  esp.,  .4.  paca.  It  is 
reddish  or  chocolate  brown,  spotted  with  white.  A  smaller 
species  (A.taczanowskii)  inhabits  the  Andes  of  Ecuador. 

Pac'clli-O'ni-an  (pSk'T-o'nY-dn),  a.  Of  or  described  by  the 
Italian  anatomist  Pacchioni  (1665-1720). —  Pacchionian  bod¬ 
ies  or  glands,  Anat.,  small  whitish  bodies,  consisting  of  en¬ 
larged  villi  of  the  arachnoid  membrane  of  the  brain.  Near 
the  superior  longitudinal  sinus  they  project  above  the  sur¬ 
face  of  the  brain  and  are  lodged  in  depressions  in  the  bone, 
the  Pacchionian  depressions  or  fossae. 


Paca  (Agouti  paca). 


pace  (pas),  n.  [ME.  pas ,  F.  pas ,  fr.  L.  passu-s  a  step,  pace, 
orig.,  a  stretching  out  of  the  feet  in  walking  ;  ci.  pandere , 
passum ,  to  spread,  stretch  ;  perh.  akin  to  E.  patent.  Cf. 
pas,  pass.]  1.  A  movement  from  one  foot  to  the  other  in 
walking,  running,  or  dancing  ;  a  step. 

2.  The  length  of  a  step  in  walking,  measured  usually  from 
the  heel  of  one  foot  to  the  heel  of  the  other  ;  the  distance 
covered  in  one  step  ;  —  used  as  a  vague,  or  as  a  definite  but 
varying,  unit  in  measuring  lengths  or  distances  ;  as,  he  ad¬ 
vanced  fifty  paces.  Ordinarily  the  pace  is  estimated  at  2.5 
feet ;  but  in  measuring  distances  by  stepping,  the  pace  is 
extended  to  three  feet  (one  yard)  or  to  3.3  feet  (one  fifth  of 
a  rod).  The  geometrical  pace,  or  great  pace,  is  five  feet. 
The  regulation  marching  pace  in  the  British  and  United 
States  armies  is  30  inches  for  quick  time,  and  36  inches  for 
double  time.  The  Roman  pace  ( passus)  was  from  the  heel  of 
one  foot  to  the  heel  of  the  same  foot  when  it  next  touched 
the  ground,  five  Roman  feet.  See  measure. 

3.  Manner  of  stepping  or  moving ;  gait  ;  walk ;  as,  the 

walk,  trot,  canter,  gallop,  and  amble  are  paces  of  the  horse; 
a  swaggering  pace  ;  a  quick  pace.  Chaucer. 

To-morrow,  and  to-morrow,  and  to-morrow, 

Creeps  in  this  petty  pace  from  day  to  day.  Shak. 

4.  Specif.,  a  gait  of  the  horse  and  some  other  quadrupeds 
in  which  the  legs  move  in  lateral  pairs,  the  animal  being  sup¬ 
ported  alternately  on  the  right  and  left  legs  ;  one  of  the 
gaits  sometimes  called  rack.  See  amble,  n.,  1 ;  gait,  n.,  2. 
6.  Rate  of  movement ;  speed  ;  as,  to  set  the  pace. 

6.  In  Obs.  senses :  a  Course  ;  way  ;  as,  he  went  his  pace. 
b  Walking;  a  footpace,  c  A  narrow  channel  or  way;  a 
pass;  a  strait,  d  Eccles.  The  passageway  running  the 
length  of  a  church  between  seats.  Anciently,  a  longitudinal 
division  of  a  church.  Specif.  :  The  middle  pace ,  i.  e.,  the 
nave,  e  A  section  or  division  of  something  written ;  a 
passage  ;  a  chapter,  canto,  or  the  like. 

7.  Arch.  A  broad  step  or  platform;  any  raised  part  of  a 
floor,  as  around  an  altar. 


p 

pa.  +  pall,  cloth. 

pa.  V ar.  of  pa  h  .  Xew  Zealand. 

fa  (pa),  n.  Short  for  pa  pa. 
a.  Abbr.  Pennsylvania. 

a.  Abbr.  Participiul  adjec- 
ive ;  per  annum  (L.,  by  the 
year) ;  pro  anno  (L.,  for  the 
year).  [tolic. 

P.  A.  Abbr.  Prothonotarv  Apos-| 
P/A.  Abbr.  Power  of  attorney  ; 
private  account  (Bookkeeping). 
paa.  4*  po. 
paace.  f  pace. 
paa'ga  (pii'gd).  Var.  of  paga. 
paage.  Var.  of  peace. 
paaT.  +  pale,  n.  Sr  a. 
paal'stab'  (pdl'stiip').  Var.  of 

PALSTAVE. 

paame.  +  palm. 
paan.  4*  pane. 

Pa'a-rai  (pa'a-rT).  Bib. 

paard.  4  pa  rd,  leopard. 

paark.  f  park. 

paart  (dial,  part,  pat).  Obs.  or 

dial.  Eng.  var.  of  part. 

paaa.  +  pass. 

paaa.  pace,  a  atep. 

Paaa  (paa,  p6a).  Oba.  or  local 
U.  S.  var.  of  Pace,  Easter, 
paaat.  f  paste. 
paa'uw  (pa'oo  ;  pou),  n.  [D., 
peacock.]  A  bustard.  S.  Africa. 
pab  (p&b).  Var.  of  pob.  Scot. 


pab'ble  (-1).  V.  i.  [Imitative.] 
To  make  a  bubbling  noise.  Scot. 
pabouch'  (pd-boosh'),  n.  = 
BABOOSH. 

pab'u-lar  (pttb'fl-ldr),  a.  [L. 
pabidaris.]  Of  or  pertaining  to 
pabulum.  Rare. 
pab'u-la-ry  (-lft-rY),  a.  [L.  pa- 
bulariui s\l  Pabular.  Rare. 
pab  u-la'tion(-la'shun),  n.  [L. 
pabulatio ,  fr.  pabulari  to  feed.] 
Act  of  feeding  :  also,  pabulum. 
Rare.  —  pab'u-la- to- ry  (p&b'fi- 
ld-t6-rY),  a.  Rare. 
pab'u-lous  (-luB),  a.  [L.  pabu- 
losus.]  Affording  pabulum.  R. 
pa'ca-ble  (pa'kd-b’l),  a.  [L. 
pacare  to  pacify.]  Placable. 

?a'cal,  a.  [L.  j>acalis  peaceful.] 
‘eaceful.  Obs. 

pa-cane'  (pa-kiin').  +  pecan. 
pa'cate.  a.  [L.  pacatus,  p.  p.  of 
pacare  to  pacify.]  Appeased  ; 
pacified.  —  pa'cate-ly,  adv.  — 
pa'cate-ness.  n.  All  Obs. 
pa'cate  i  pii'kat).  r.  r.  Tocalm 
or  appease.— pa-ca'tion(pd-ka'- 
shun),  n.  pa'ca-tive  (pa'kd- 
tTv),  a.  All  R.  [pacate.  Obs.  I 
pa'cat-ed  (  kat-g  d),p.  a.  Made| 
pa-cay'  (pA-kl';  -k  a'),  n. 
[Quichiia  pakay.)  a  A  Peruvi¬ 
an  mimosaceous  tree  ( Inga 
fcuillei)  cultivated  for  orna¬ 
ment  and  for  the  edible  pulp  of 
its  pods,  b  The  mesquite. 


8-  Weaving.  A  device  in  a  loom,  to  maintain  tension  on 
the  warp  in  pacing  the  web. 

to  go  the  pace.  See  under  go. —  to  keep,  or,  Obs.,  hold,  p. 
with,  to  keep  up  with  ;  to  go  as  fast  as. 

pace  (pas),  v.  i. ;  paced  (past);  pac'ing  (pas'Tng).  1  To 
move  with  slow,  regular,  or  measured  steps;  to  step  ;  walk. 

2.  In  speech  or  action,  to  proceed  ;  to  pass  on.  Obs.  or  R. 

3.  To  move  at  a  pace,  as  a  horse.  See  pace,  n.,  4. 
pace,  v.  t.  1.  To  walkover  with  measured  tread  ;  to  move 

slowly  over  or  upon  ;  as,  the  guard  paces  his  round.  “  Pac¬ 
ing  light  the  velvet  plain.”  T.  War  ton. 

2.  To  measure  by  paces  ;  as,  to  pace  a  piece  of  ground. 

3.  To  develop,  guide,  or  control  the  pace  of  ;  to  teach  the 
pace  to ;  to  exercise  in  the  pace. 

If  you  can,  pace  your  wisdom 
In  that  good  path  that  I  would  wish  it  go.  Shak 

4.  Racing.  To  set  the  pace  for. 

to  pace  the  web,  Weaving ,  to  wind  up  the  cloth  on  the  beam, 
at  regular  intervals,  as  it  is  woven  in  a  loom. 
pace'boariT  (pas'bord'  ;  201),  n.  Eccl.  The  footboard  of 
an  altar.  See  pace,  n.,  7. 

paced  (past),  a.  1.  Having,  or  trained  in,  a  certain  pace  ; 
—  used  in  composition  ;  as,  slow-paced . 

2.  Gone  over  or  through  in  a  slow  or  measured  pace  ;  meas¬ 
ured  by  pacing. 

3.  Racing.  Having  the  pace  set  by  a  pacemaker  ;  made 
with  a  pacemaker’s  assistance  ;  as,  a  paced  mile. 

pace-mak  er  (pas'mak'Sr),  n.  Racing.  One  who  makes  or 
sets  the  pace  for  another;  hence,  one  in  the  lead. — pace'- 
mak  ing  (-mak'Yng),  n. 

pae'er  (pas'er),  n.  One  that  paces ;  esp.,  a  horse  that  paces; 
also,  one  that  acts  as  pacemaker. 

Pa  cha-ca-mac'  (pa'clia-ka-mak'),  72.  The  supreme  deity 
of  the  ancient  Peruvians.  According  to  Garcilaso  de  la 
Vega  the  name  is  composed  of  Pacha ,  the  world,  and 
camac ,  a  derivative  of  camar ,  to  animate,  the  whole  word 
signifying  the  “ soul  of  the  universe,”  “the  one  who  gives 
life  to  the  universe  and  causes  it  to  subsist.”  De  la  Vega 
states  that  temples  were  not  built  nor  sacrifices  ottered  to 
this  deity,  but  that  he  was  adored  in  the  heart, 
pa-chl'si  (pa-che'sT  ;  -zi  ;  277),  n.  [Hind,  pachisl ,  fr. 
pachis  twenty-five,  the  highest  throw  in  the  game.]  1.  A 
game,  somewhat  resembling  backgammon,  much  played  in 
India,  usually  by  four  persons.  It  is  played  on  a  cross- 
shaped  board  or  cloth  with  six  cowry  shells  for  dice. 
Eacn  player  has  four  cones  of  a  distinguishing  color,  and 
the  game  consists  in  getting  these  pieces  through  the 
spaces  of  each  rectangle  to  the  center. 

2.  Commonly  spelt  par-che'sl,  par-chi'si  (par-che'sl ; 
pa-;-zT).  A  game  adopted  from  the  above,  using  disks,  as 
of  pasteboard,  and  dice.  U.  S.  <Sc  Eng. 
pach'y-  (pXk'T-).  [Gr.  na\v^  thick.]  A  combining  form 
meaning  thick;  pachyderm,  pachytoctyl. 
pach'y-derm  (-dfirm),  n.  [Cf.  F.  pachyderme .]  One  of 
the  Pachydermata ;  fig.,  one  who  is  insensitive. 
Pach'y-der'ma-ta  (-ddr'md-td),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  naxy- 
Sepp. 09  thick-skinned  ;  7ravu9  thick  -f-  Seppa  skin.]  Zool. 
A  group  (now  abandoned  as  unnatural)  of  nonruminant 
hoofed  mammals  usually  having  a  thick  skin.  It  included 
the  elephants,  hippopotamuses,  rhinoceroses,  tapirs, 
horses,  pigs,  and  others. 

pach'y-der'ma-tous  (-tus),  a.  1.  Zool.  Of  or  pertaining 
to  the  pachyderms. 

2.  Bot.  =  PACHYDERM0U3. 

3.  Thick-skinned  ;  also,  fig.,  not  sensitive  to  ridicule. 
paclVy-der'mi-a  (-mT-d),  ?i.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  iraxvSeppia. 

See  Pachydermata.]  Med.  Abnormal  thickness  of  the 
skin;  elephantiasis.  — 1|  pach'y-der'mi- a  la-ryn'gis  (ld-rln'- 
jTs),  thickening  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  larynx 
and  the  vocal  cords  occurring  in  chronic  laryngitis. 
paclPy-der'mous  (-dfir'nms),  a.  [Gr.  naxv8eppo<;.]  Thick- 
skinned  ;  pachydermatous  ;  specif.,  Bot.,  thick-walled,  as 
the  cells  of  certain  mosses. 


pachy-menin-gi'tis  (-mSn'Tn-ji'tTs),  n.  [NL. ;  pachy-  -f- 
meningitis.]  Med.  Inflammation  of  the  dura  mater.  — 
pachy-menin-git'ic  (-jtt'Tk),  a. 

pa-chym'e-ter  (pd-kTm'e-ter),  n.  \_pachy-  -f-  -meter.]  An 
instrument  for  measuring  thickness,  as  of  paper,  glass, 
etc.,  correct  to  about  oue  thousandth  of  an  inch. 

Pach'y-san'dra  (pSk^-sSn'drd),  n.  [NL.  See  pachy-  ; 
-ANDROU8.]  Bot.  A  genus  of  buxaceous  plants,  consisting 
of  two  species,  one  of  the  eastern  United  States  and  one  Jap¬ 
anese.  They  are  herbaceous  perennials  with  alternate  pet- 
ioled  leaves  and  spicate  monoecious  flowers.  P.  procum- 
bens  is  the  Allegheny  Mountain  spurge. 

pac'i-fPa-ble  (pSs'T-fi'd-b’l),  a.  Capable  of  being  pacified 
or  appeased  ;  placable. 

pa-cif'ic  (pd-sTf'Tk),  a.  [L.  pacificus:  cf.  F.  pacifique. 
See  pacify.]  1.  Making  or  tending  to  make  peace  ;  of  or 
pert,  to  peace  ;  suited  to  make  or  restore  peace  ;  of  a  peace¬ 
ful  character  ;  peaceable  ;  not  warlike  ;  not  quarrelsome  ; 
conciliatory;  characterized  by  peace ;  calm  ;  tranquil ;  as, 
pacific  words  or  acts  ;  a  pacific  nature  or  condition. 


paccan.  +  pecan. 
pa^ca-na'rist  (pftk'd-na'rlBt). 
Var  of  B  ACC  ANAR  1ST. 
pacche.  +  patch. 
pac-cio'll(pat-cho'lC).  Var  of 
patchouli,  the  perfume, 
pacclon.  +  paction. 
pace.  4*  pass,  peace. 
pace  (pas).  Obe  or  Scot.  &  dial. 
Eng.  var.  of  peise. 
pace.  Obs.  corrupt,  of  parse. 
Upa'ce  (pa's6),  adv.  8f  prep.  [L., 
abl.  of  pax,  pacts ,  peace.)  By 
or  with  the  favor,  or  leave  (of); 
—  usually  to  express  polite  dis¬ 
agreement. 

Pace  (pas),  n.  [Cf.  D .paasch. 
See  Pasch.]  Easter  ;  Pasch. 
Obs.  or  Scot,  if  Dial.  Eng. 
pace'guard'.  *i*  passeoarde. 
pa'ce  tan'ti  vi'ri.  [L.]  By 
he  favor,  or  leave,  of  so  great  a 
man.  [leave.  I 

||  pa'ce  tu'a.  [L.]  By  your | 
pach.  Patch.  Ref.  Sp. 
pa  cha'.  Var.  of  pasha. 
pa-chak'  (pa-chOk'),  n.  [Hind.] 
Costu6  root.  [pash a  lic.  | 

pa-cha'lic(pd-sha'llk).  Var.of  | 
pache.  +  patch. 

Pache.  +  Pasch. 
pa-che'mi-a (-ke'mY-d).  Var.of 

PACHY.EMIA.  [=  PACHYMETER.| 

pa-chom'e-ter  (-k8m'P-tSr),  n. 
pa-chon'ta  (p  a-c  h  5  n't  a),  n. 


[Malayalain  pachunti,  pashon- 
n\]  A  substance  resembling 
gutta-percha,  and  used  to  adul¬ 
terate  it,  got  from  the  East  In¬ 
dian  tree  isonandra  acuminata. 
pa-chou'li.  Var.  of  patchouli. 
pacht.  Patched.  Ref.  Sp. 
Pacht.  Pakht  (pant),  Pasht 
(pasht),  7i.  Egypt.  Myth  Vars. 
of  Bast;  or  possibly  forms  of  the 
name  of  another  goddess  similar 
to  Bast  in  form  and  function, 
pach  y-ac'ri-a  (p&k'T-ak'rt-d), 
n.  [NL  ;  pachy-  -f  Gr.  aicpov 
end,  extremity.]  Med.  = 

ACROMEOALY. 

pach  y-®'mi-a,  or  -e'mi-a  (-e'- 
mY-d),n.  (NL.; pachy-  -f  -semia.] 
Med  Abnormal  thickness  of  the 
blood. 

pach  y-car'pons,  a.  [pachy-  + 
-carious.]  Thick-fruited.  Rare. 
pach  y-ce-pha'li-a  (-s?-fa'lY-d), 
pach  y-ceph'a-ly  (rs6f'd-lT),  n. 
[NL.  pachycephalia  ;  pachy-  -f- 
Gr.  Ke</>aArj  head.]  Med.  Ab¬ 
normal  or  unusual  thickness  of 
the  skull.  —  pach  y-ce-phal'ic 
(-sf-ffll'ik),  pach  y-ceph'a-lou8 
(-s?f  'd-l«8),  a. 

pach  y-dac'tvl.  pach'y-dac'ty- 

Ioub,  a.  [  vaeny-  +  dactyl .]  Zool. 

Having  thick  toes. 

pach  y  der'mal  (-dQr'mdl),  a. 

Pachydermatous 


2.  [cap.  1  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

Syn.  —  Pacific,  peaceable,  peaceful.  That  is  pacific 
which  tends  to  make  peace  or  conciliate  strife ;  that  is 
peaceable  which  is  inclined  to  keep  peace  or  avoid  strife ; 
that  is  peaceful  which  is  at  peace  or  free  from  strife ; 
as,  “  He  paused,  and  these  pacific  words  ensue  ”  (Pope) ; 
“  What  do  these  worthies  .  .  .  but  enslave  peaceable  na¬ 
tions?”  (Milton)',  “If  it  be  possible  .  .  .  live  peaceably 
with  all  men  ”  ( Rom.  xii.  18) ;  14  Be  mine  the  blessings  of  a 
peaceful  reign  ”  (Pope) ;  “lam  grown  peaceful  as  old  age 
to-night  ”  (R.  Browning).  See  pacify,  calm. 
pacific  blockade,  Jntemat.  Law ,  a  blockade  by  one  state 
of  the  ports  of  another  state,  without  recourse  to  a  state  of 
war,  as  in  the  blockade  of  the  island  of  Crete  by  the  Great 
Powers  in  1897  and  of  Venezuela  in  1902  by  Great  Britain  and 
Germany.  In  most  cases  the  pacific  Blockade  has  been 
made  applicable  to  neutrals,  but  it  is  not  settled  that  slaps 
of  neutrals  can  be  confiscated  for  violation  of  it,  except 
upon  the  assumption  that  a  state  of  war  exists.  —  P.  cod, 
the  Alaskan  cod.  See  3d  cod.  —  p.  Iron,  Naut.,  a  metal  band 
or  fixture  about  the  end  of  a  yard  used  to  support  the  boom 
iron  and  the  outboard  end  of  a  Flemish  horse.  — p.  letters, 
letters  pacifical.  See  under  letter.  Obs.—  P.  Ocean,  the 
ocean  between  America  and  Asia,  so  called  by  Magellan, 
its  first  European  navigator,  on  account  of  the  exemption 
from  violent  tempests  which  he  enjoyed  while  sailing  over 
it;  — called  also,  simply,  the  Pacific,  and,  formerly,  the 
South  Sea.—  P.  rattlesnake,  the  common  rattlesnake  ( Crota- 
lus  lucifer)  of  the  Pacific  slope.  —  P.  salmon,  any  salmon  of 
the  genus  Oncorhynchus.  See  salmon.  —  P.  slope,  that  part 
of  North  America,  and  especially  that  part  of  the  United 
States,  lying  west  of  the  continental  divide.  —  P.  type;  See 
locomotive,  72.  —  P.  yew,  a  large  yew  of  western  North 
America  ( Taxus  brevifolia ),  with  hard  and  heavy  wood. 

pa-cif'ic  (pd-sTf'Tk),  n.  l  a  pi.  Peace  offerings,  b  An 
irenicon.  Obs. 

2.  [cap.']  The  Pacific  Ocean. 

pa-cif'l-cal  (-T-kdl),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  peace  ;  pacific ; 
peaceable.  —  pa-cif'i-cal-ly,  adv. 

pa-cif 'i-cate( pa-sTf 'T-kat),  v.  t.;  -cat'ed  (-kat'Sd) ;  -cat'ing 
(-kat'Tng).  [L.  pacificatus,  p.  p.  of  pacificare.]  To  render 
peaceable  ;  to  pacify.  Carlyle. 

pac  i  fl  ca'tlon  (p^Y-fT-ka'shim  ;  pa-sTPT-ka'- ;  277),  n. 
[h.pacificatio :  cf.  F .pacification.  See  pacify.]  1.  Actor 
process  of  pacifying,  or  state  of  being  pacified  or  appeased  ; 
reconciliation.  “  An  embassy  of  pacification.”  Bacon. 

2.  A  treaty  of  peace. 

pa-cif'i-ca'tor  (pd-sTl'T-ka'ter),?!.  [L.]  One  that  pacifies  ; 
a  peacemaker. 

pa-cif 'i-ca-to- ry  (-kd-to-rT),  a.  [L.  pacificatorius.]  Tend¬ 
ing  to  make  peace  ;  conciliatory. 

pacificatory  letters,  letters  pacifical.  See  under  letter. 

II  pa-ci'fi  co  (pa-se'fe-ko  ;  138),  n.  ;  pi.  -cos  (Sp.  -kos).  [Sp. 
pacifico.  See  pacific.]  A  peaceable  person  ;  —  applied 
specif,  by  the  Spaniards  to  the  natives  in  Cuba  and  the 
Philippine  Islands  who  did  not  oppose  the  Spanish  arms. 

pac'i-fy  (pSs'T-fi),  v.  t.  ;  pac'i-fied  (-fid) ;  pac'i-fy'ing  (-fT- 
Tng).  [F.  pacifier ,  L.  pacificare ;  pax,  pads,  peace  -f- 
-ficare  (in  comp.)  to  make.  See  peace  ;  -fy.]  To  make  to 
be  at  peace  ;  to  appease  ;  calm  ;  still;  quiet ;  to  allay  the 
agitation,  excitement,  or  resentment  of  ;  to  tranquilize  ; 
as,  to  pacify  an  angry  man  ;  to  pacify  pride,  appetite,  or 
importunity.  “  Pray  ye,  pacify  yourself.”  Shak. 

Syn. —  Assuage,  allay,  alleviate,  mitigate,  soften,  soothe, 
abate;  reconcile,  win  over.  —  Pacify,  appease,  placate, 

PROPITIATE,  CONCILIATE,  MOLLIFY.  To  PACIFY  is  68p.  to 

allay  anger,  agitation,  or  resentment;  to  appease  is  to 
pacify  by  satisfying  cravings  or  demands  ;  as,  “  Soon  she 
pacified  the  wrathful  prince”  (Spenser):  “He  will  not 
now  be  pacified:  Fabian  can  scarce  hold  him  yonder” 
(Shak.):  “This  transient  glance  served  rather  to  irritate 
than  to  appease  my  curiosity  ”  (Gibbon).  But  appease,  to¬ 
gether  with  placate  and  propitiate,  applies  esp.  to  the 
satisfaction  of  one  who  is  offended  or  hostile,  appease  im¬ 
plying  rather  the  allaying  of  hostile  feeling,p/acate  andpro- 
pitiate  suggesting  more  positively  the  act  of  rendering  fa¬ 
vorable  or  propitious ;  as,  “  by  prayer  the  offended  Deity 
to  appease”  (Milton)  :  an  attempt  to  placate  an  opposing 
faction ;  “  He  propitiated  her  with  a  present  of  a  comb, 
a  fan,  and  a  black  mantle  ”  (Thackeray).  To  conciliate  is 
to  win  over  from  a  state  of  unfriendliness  or  distrust ;  to 
mollify  is  to  soften  or  soothe  (esp.)  wounded  feelings  ,  as, 
“  Nothing  so  conciliates  many  ...  as  to  ask  and  receive  in¬ 
struction  from  them  ”  (Landor) ;  “  He  endeavors  rather  to 
conciliate  your  opinion  than  conquer  it  by  force”  (Scott): 
“  His  careworn  look  .  .  .  mollified  my  wife  toward  him  ” 
( Thackeray ) ;  “  in  hope  to  mollif  y  the  sullen  bridegroom  ” 
(Dryden):  he  was  somewhat  mollified  by  the  attention. 
See  alleviate,  propitiation,  palliate. 

pac'i-fy,  v.  i.  To  become  peaceful,  quiet,  or  tranquil. 

Pa-Cin'i-an  (pa-sYn'Y-Sn),  a.  Anal.  Of  or  discovered  by 
the  Italian  physician  Filippo  Pacini  (1812-83).  —  Pacinian 
bodies  or  corpuscles,  Anat.,  oval  bodies  terminating  some  of 
the  sensory  nerve  fibers  in  the  skin  of  the  hands,  feet,  etc., 
and  in  other  parts  of  the  body.  They  consist  of  numer¬ 
ous  concentric  lamellae  of  connective  tissue  surrounding 
an  almost  homogeneous  substance  in  which  the  nerve  ends. 

pack  (p£k),  v.  1.  ;  packed  (pSkt) ;  pack'ing.  [Perh.  a  dif- 


pachy-der-mat'o-cele  (-df  r- 
mftt'0-sel),  n  [pachy-  -f  der- 
mato-  +  -cele.)  Dermatolysis 
pac^y-der'ma-toid  (-dfir'md- 
toid),  a.  Paehydermoid. 
pach  y-der'mlc  (-rnlk),  a  Pach¬ 
ydermatous. 

fach  y-der'moid  (-moid),  a. 
pachyderm  -f-  -oir/.l  Zool  Re¬ 
sembling  the  pachyderms, 
pach  y-e'mi-a.  Var  of  pachy 

.EM  I  A. 

pach'y-glos'sal  (p&k'T-gl&s'dl), 
pach  y-glos'sate  (glOs'flt),  a 
[pachy-  -f  Gr.  yhujoaa  tongue.] 
Zool.  Having  a  thick  tongue,  as 
certain  lizards. 

pac^y-lo'sis  (-lo'sYs),  n.  [NL. : 
Gr.  Tra^vAo?  thick  4-  -o.-u.s\] 
Med.  Condition  marked  by  ab¬ 
normal  thickening  and  dryness 
of  the  skin. 

pachy-me'ni-a  (-me'nt-d),  n. 
[NL.  See  pachy-  ;  1st  iiymen.] 
Med.  Thickening  of  skin  or 
m  e  m  b  r  a  n  e.  —  pach  y-me'nic 
(-me'nTk  ;  -mr-n'rk).  a. 
pa-chyn'sls(pd-kTn'8T8),  n.  [Gr 
7rdxup<ri9.]  Med.  Thickening; 
esp.,  abnormal  thickening.  — 
pa-chyn'tic  (-tYk),  a. 
pach  y-phyl'lou8.  a.  [pachy-  + 
-phyllous.)  Thick-leaved.  Rare. 
Pach  y  rhl'zus  (p&k'Y-ri'  /  . 
n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  jraxvppi^os,  a.  ; 


!  t ra\v5  thick  4-  pi£a  root.]  Bot. 

!  Syn.  of  Cacara 
pa-chys'fci-chous  ( p  d-k  Y  s't  Y- 
kus),  a.  [pachy-  4  Gr.  cttixov 
row,  line.  I  Bot.  Thick-sided.  R 
Pa-chyt'y-lus  (pd-kn'T-ltZs),  n 
[NL.  ;  pachy-  -f  Gr.  ruAo?  knob, 
knot.]  Zool.  A  genus  of  locusts 
including  several  destructive 
migratory  Old  World  species, 
pad.  +’  pass,?’. 
pacience,  paclent.  etc.  pa¬ 
tience,  patient,  etc. 
pa-cif'er-ous  (rm  n  f'Pr-ws).  a. 
[L.  pacifer.]  Bringing  peace 
Ohs.— pa-cif'er-ous  :’ess.  ».  Obs. 
pa-cif'i-ca-ble,  a.  l’uoifiable. 
Obs. 

pac  i-fic'i-ty  (p&s'Y-f  ;s'I-tY),  n. 
Pacific  quality.  Ran-. 
pa-cif 'i-cous, «.  Pacific.  Obs. 
See  IIelvidius. 

pac'l-fi  er  ( pfiB'Y-fl^r),  ?/.  One 
that  pacifies  [//?£/.  p.  pr. | 

pac'i-fy' ing  lv,  adv.  of  pacify- 1 
pac'lng  (pas'Yng),  p.  pr.  !f  vb. 
n.  of  l’ACE. 

Pa  ci-not'ti’s  ring  (piPchP-nftt'- 
tYz).  [See  Gramme  king.]  Elec. 
A  Gramme  ring  with  teeth  or 
projections  between  which  the 
coils  are  wound.  Hence  :  Pa- 
cinotti’s  Inductor  (one  having  a 
Pacinotti’s  ring),  projectlona. 
teeth,  etc 


ale,  senate,  care,  am,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofa  ;  eve,  Svent.  end,  recent,  maker;  Ice,  Ill;  old,  6bey,  orb,  5dd,  sftft,  cdnnect ;  use,  unite,  urn,  up,  circus,  menu  . 

||  Foreign  Word.  4*  Obsolete  Variant  of.  4  combined  with.  =  equals. 


PACK 


1545 


PADDLE 


ferent  word  fr.  pack  to  make  into  a  bundle  ;  cf.  pact.] 

1.  To  bring  iuto  a  plot  or  conspiracy  ;  to  make  (a  person) 
a  confederate  or  accomplice  in  a  plot.  Obs. 

2.  To  contrive  unfairly  or  fraudulently  ;  to  plot.  Obs. 

He  lost  his  life  .  .  .  upon  a  nice  point  subtilely  devised  and 

jiacked  by  his  enemies.  .  Fuller. 

3.  To  bring  together  or  make  up  unfairly  or  fraudulently^ 
to  secure  a  certain  result ;  as,  to  pack  a  jury  or  a  caucus. 

4.  To  sort  and  arrange  (the  cards  in  a  pack)  so  as  to  cheat 
or  secure  an  unfair  advantage;  to  stack.  Obs.  or  Archaic. 

And  mighty  dukes  pack  cards  fur  half  a  crown.  Pope. 
to  pack  cards  with  (a  person),  to  make  a  fraudulent  arrange¬ 
ment  with.  Obs.  or  Archaic. 

pack  (p5k),  v.  i.  [See  pack,  v.  t.,  to  plot.]  To  unite  or 
confederate  for  ill  purposes  ;  to  join  in  collusion  ;  to  plot ; 
to  intrigue.  Obs.  “  Go  pack  with  him.”  Shak. 

pack,  n.  [Prob.  fr.  D.  or  LG.  ;  cf.  D.  pak ,  G.  pack,  Dan. 
pakke ,  Sw.  packa ,  Icel.  pakki.  Cf.  packet.]  1.  A  bundle 
prepared  to  be  carried  ;  esp.,  a  bundle  to  be  carried  on  the 
back  ;  a  load  for  an  animal  or  a  man  ;  a  bale,  as  of  goods. 

2.  A  number  or  quantity  equal  to  the  contents  of  a  pack. 
In  England,  by  a  pack  of  meal  is  meant  2, SO  lbs.  ;  of  wool,  240 

McElrath. 

3.  A  low  or  worthless  person;  — usually  with  naughty.  Cf. 
baggage, 5.  Archaic.  “A  lot  of  naughty  packs."  C.  Kingsley. 

4.  A  number  or  quantity  of  associated  or  similar  persons 
or  things  ;  as  :  a  A  number  or  set  (of  persons)  associated 
or  leagued,  esp.  in  a  bad  design  or  practice  ;  a  gang  ;  as,  a 
pack  of  thieves  or  knaves,  b  A  great  collection  or  group 
(of  things)  ;  multitude  ;  “lot  ”  “A  pack  of  blessings.’’ 
Shak.  c  A  number  of  hounds  or  dogs  hunting  or  kept  to¬ 
gether.  d  A  number  of  wild  animals  of  the  same  kind,  as 
wolves,  naturally  associating,  as  for  seeking  food,  e  A 
number  of  sheep  belonging  to  a  shepherd  but  given  free 
grazing  with  the  master’s  sheep  in  return  for  services  ; 
also,  one  of  these.  Scot.  &  Dial.  Eng.  f  A  full  set  of 
playing  cards  ;  also,  the  assortment  used  in  a  particular  ! 
game  ;  as,  a  euchre  pack,  g  A  shook  of  cask  staves,  h 
A  bundle  of  sheet-iron  plates  for  rolling  simultaneously. 

5  Also  ice  pack.  A  large  area  of  floating  pieces  of  ice 
driven  together  more  or  less  closely.  Kane.  \ 

6.  Med.  In  hydropathic  practice,  a  wrapping  of  blankets 
or  sheets  called  dry  pack ,  wet  pack,  cold  pack ,  etc.,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  condition  of  the  blankets  or  sheets  used, 
put  about  a  patient  to  give  him  treatment ;  also,  the  fact 
or  condition  of  being  so  treated. 

7.  Coal  Mining.  A  supporting  wall  or  pillar  built  of  goaf. 

8.  Act  of  packing. 

9.  Amount  packed,  as  of  fish  or  fruit  in  a  year. 

10.  Short  for  pack  animal,  pack  cloth,  etc. 

11.  Rugby  Football.  The  forwards  who  compose  one  half 
of  the  scrummage  ;  also,  the  scrummage. 

pack  and  prime  road  or  way,  a  pack  road  or  bridle  way. 
Dial.  Ena. 

Syn.  —  See  bundle,  flock. 

pack  (p5k),  v.  t.  [Cf.  D.  pakken ,  G.  packen ,  Dan.  pakke , 
Sw.  packa,  Icel.  pakka.  See  pack,  n.]  1.  To  make  a  pack 

of ;  to  arrange  closely  and  securely  in  a  pack  ;  to  put  in  a 
pack  ;  hence,  to  place  and  arrange  compactly  as  in  a  pack  ; 
to  prepare  and  put  up  for  preservation  or  transportation  ; 
as,  to  pack  goods  in  a  box  ;  to  pack  meat,  fruit,  or  fish. 

Where  .  .  .  the  bones 

Of  all  my  buried  ancestors  are  / packed .  Shak. 

2.  To  crowd  together;  to  mass  compactly;  as,  to  pack 
down  snow  ;  to  pack  passengers  into  a  car. 

3.  To  fill  (a  receptacle  or  space)  with  something,  in  the 
manner  of  a  pack,  that  is,  compactly  and  securely,  as  for 
transportation  ;  hence,  to  fill  closely  or  to  repletion  ;  to 
cause  to  be  full ;  to  crowd  ;  cram  ;  as,  to  pack  a  trunk  ;  a 
play,  or  an  audience,  packs  the  theater. 

4.  Mech.  To  render  impervious,  as  by  filling  or  surround¬ 
ing  with  suitable  material,  or  to  fit  or  adjust  so  as  to  move 
without  giving  passage  to  air,  water,  or  steam  ;  as,  to  pack 
a  joint ;  to  pack  the  piston  of  a  steam  engine. 

6.  Mining.  To  fill  in  (mine  stopes,  old  workings,  etc.)  with 
waste  rock  to  support  the  roof. 

6.  To  load  with  a  pack  ;  hence,  to  load  ;  encumber. 

Our  thighs  packed  with  wax,  our  mouths  with  honey.  Shak. 

7.  To  form  into  a  pack,  as  hounds,  cards,  or  ice. 

8.  To  cover,  envelop,  or  protect  tightly  with  something  ; 
specif.,  Hydropathy ,  to  envelop  in  a  wet  or  dry  sheet, 
within  numerous  coverings.  See  pack,  n.,  6. 

9.  To  transport  in  a  pack,  or  in  the  manner  of  a  pack 
(i.  e.,  on  the  backs  of  men  or  beasts)  ;  hence,  to  carry  ;  as, 
to  pack  a  watch  ;  to  pack  water  Chiefly  Western  U.  S. 

10  To  cause  to  go  or  depart ;  to  send  away  with  baggage 
or  belongings  ;  esp.,  to  send  away  peremptorily  or  sudden¬ 
ly  ;  —  often  with  off;  as,  to  pack  a  boy  off  to  school. 

He  .  .  .  must  not  die 

Till  George  be  packed  with  post  horse  up  to  heaven.  Shak. 
to  pack,  or  pack  on,  sail,  Naut.,  to  carry  all  the  sail  possible, 
considering  the  wind  ;  —  also  abbreviated  to  to  pack  on. 
pack,  v.  i.  1.  To  make  up  packs,  bales,  or  bundles  ;  to 
stow  articles  securely  for  transportation. 

2.  To  gather  or  collect  into  packs  ;  to  form  a  pack  ;  to 
assemble  ;  to  crowd  together  ;  as,  the  grouse  begin  to  pack. 

3.  To  admit  of  stowage,  or  of  making  up  for  transporta¬ 
tion  or  storage  ;  to  become  compressed,  or  to  settle  to¬ 
gether,  so  as  to  form  a  compact  mass  ;  as,  the  goods  pack 
conveniently  ;  wet  snow  packs  well. 

4.  To  depart,  esp.  in  haste  ;  — generally  with  off  or  away. 

Poor  Stella  must  pack  off  to  town. Swift. 


pack'age  (p£k'aj),  n.  1.  Act,  process,  or  manner  of  packing. 

2.  A  collection  of  things  packed  together;  a  cargo.  Obs. 

3.  A  bundle  made  up  for  transportation  ;  a  packet;  a 
bale  ;  a  parcel ;  as,  a  package  of  goods. 

4.  Means  for  packings  ;  receptacles  in  which  to  pack.  Obs. 

5.  That  in  which  anything  is  packed  ;  a  box,  case,  barrel, 
crate,  etc.,  in  which  goods  are  packed. 

Syn.  —  See  bundle. 

pack  animal  All  animal  used  in  carrying  packs, 
pack'er  (pSk'er),  n.  A  person  who  packs,  or  manipulates, 
as  juries  or  cards  ;  Obs.,  a  conspirator  or  plotter, 
pack'er,  n.  1.  One  who  packs ;  a  person  who  makes  up 
bundles  or  puts  things  in  bundles  or  receptacles  ;  specil.  : 
a  An  officer  of  a  port  having  the  care  or  supervision  of  the 
packing  of  dutiable  exports.  Obs.  Eng.  b  A  person 
whose  business  is  to  pack  goods;  esp.,  Chiefly  U.S. ,  a 
wholesale  dealer  in  provisions  who  prepares  and  packs 
his  wares  for  transportation  and  for  market ;  as,  the  pork 
packers  of  Chicago. 

2.  A  person  who  transports  goods  by  pack  animals  ;  a 
carrier.  Westet'n  U.  S.  A  ustralia. 

3.  A  pack  animal.  Australia. 

4.  A  device  or  machine  for  packing. 

6.  A  ring  of  packing  or  a  special  device  to  render  gas-tight 
and  water-tight  the  space  between  the  tubing  and  bore  of 
an  oil  well.  U.  S. 

pack'et  (pSk'gt  ;  -Tt ;  151),  n.  [Cf.  F.  paquet ,  prob.  fr. 
the  E.  word.  See  pack.]  1.  A  small  pack  or  package  ;  a 
little  bundle  or  parcel ;  as,  a  packet  of  letters.  Shak. 

2.  A  small  collection,  group,  or  lot  of  things  or,  rarely, 
persons. 

3.  Naiet.  Orig.,  a  vessel  employed  by  government  to  con¬ 
vey  dispatches  or  mails ;  hence,  a  vessel  conveying  dis¬ 
patches,  mails,  passengers,  and  goods,  and  having  fixed  sail¬ 
ing  days;  a  mail  boat ;  —  originally  called  packet  boat. 

pack'et,  v.  t.  ;  -et-ed  ;  -et-ing.  [Cf.  F.  paqueter.  See  pack¬ 
et,  n.]  1.  To  make  up  into,  or  wrap  or  put  up  in,  a  packet. 
2.  To  send  in  a  packet  or  dispatch  vessel.  Obs.  Ford. 
pack  horse.  A  horse  used  for  transporting  packs  of  goods, 
pack  ice.  Ice  which  forms  packs.  See  pack,  n.,  5. 
pack'ing,  n.  [See  pack  to  plot.]  1.  Secret  or  clandestine 
arrangement ;  corrupt  dealing  ;  plotting.  Obs. 

2.  Making  up  or  manipulating  by  corrupt  action  ;  as,  the 
packing  of  juries. 

pack'ing,  n.  1.  Actor  process  of  one  that  packs;  esp., 
the  putting  up  of  meat,  fruit,  etc.,  for  future  sale. 

2.  Any  material  used  to  pack,  fill  up,  or  make  close. 
Specif.,  Mach. :  a  A  thin  layer,  or  sheet,  of  yielding  or 
elastic  material  inserted  between  the  surfaces  of  a  fiange 
joint  to  make  it  impervious,  b  The  substance  in  a  stuffing 
box  through  which  a  piston  rod  slides,  c  A  yielding  ring, 
as  of  metal,  which  surrounds  a  piston  and  maintains  a 
tight  fit,  as  inside  a  cylinder,  etc.  d  Material,  as  sheets 
of  paper,  fastened  on  the  cylinder  of  a  printing  press  to 
improve  impression,  e  Masonry.  Filling,  as  of  mortar 
containing  small  stones,  f  Arch.  Furring,  g  Chem. 
Manuf.  The  filling  of  a  coke  tower  or  other  condenser 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  hydrochloric  acid,  h  Material, 
as  felt,  wool,  or  rope,  placed  in  the  saw  way  of  a  circular 
saw  to  prevent  vibration  and  absorb  heat, 
packing  box.  a  A  box  in  which  to  pack  goods,  b  Astuff- 
ing  box. 

pack'man  (pak'm&n),  n. ;  pi.  -men  (-m£n).  One  who  bears 
a  pack  ;  a  peddler. 

pack  moth  A  small  moth  ( Anacampsis  sarcitella).  Its 
larva  is  very  destructive  to  wool  and  w'oolen  fabrics, 
pack  needle  A  needle  for  sewing  with  packthread, 
pack'sad'ale  (pak's^l'M),  n.  A  saddle  made  for  support¬ 
ing  the  load  on  a  pack  animal, 
pack'staff  (-staf'),  n.  ;  pi.  -staves'  (-stavz').  A  staff  for 
supporting  a  pack ;  a  peddler’s  staff; —  used  also  attributive- 
ly  to  express  contempt  (Obs.) ;  as,  a  packstafl' salutation, 
pack'thread'  (-thrgd'),  ».  Strong  thread  or  small  twine 
used  for  sewing  or  tying  packs  or  parcels, 
pack  train.  A  train  of  pack  animals, 
pack  twine  Packthread. 

Pac'O-let  (p5k'o-18t),  n.  An  ingenious  dwarf  in  the  old  ro¬ 
mance  of  “  Valentineand  Orson.’’  He  owned  an  enchanted 
steed  able  to  transport  its  owner  with  great  speed  ;  hence,  a  swift 
steed  or  magic  messenger. 

pact  (p5kt),  n.  [L.  pactum ,  fr.  paciscere  to  make  a  bar¬ 
gain  or  contract,  fr.  pacere  to  settle,  or  agree  upon  ;  cf. 
pangere  to  fasten,  Gr.  nyyinjuai,  Skr.  paga  bond,  and  E. 
fang,  fay  to  fit.  Cf.  peace.]  An  agreement  between  two 
or  more  persons  ;  a  compact.  Specif.,  Rom.  Law ,  an  in¬ 
formal  agreement  which  (with  some  exceptions  made  in 
later  times)  was  not  enforceable  by  action,  but  which  the 
law  might  recognize  as  a  valid  defense  ;  —  distinguished 
from  contract  and  quasi  contract.  A  pact  not  enforceable  by 
action  was  called  a  ||  nudum  pactum,  or  nude  pact ;  an  enforceable 
pact,  ||  pac'tum  ves-ti'tum.  The  pacta  vestita  were  classified  as 
||  pac'tum  prae-to'ri-um,  or  one  made  enforceably  by  the  urjetor, 
comprising  the  hi/jtotheca  (see  hypothec)  and  the  fi  pac'tum  de 
con  sti-tu'to  (an  agreement  to  pay  another’s  debt  in  considera¬ 
tion  of  forbearance  in  suing  him),  and  ||  pac'tum  le-git'i-mum 
(lP-gYt'Y-mfim),  or  any  of  those  made  enforceable  by  imperial 
constitutions  (of  which  the  chief  were  ||  pac'tum  de  con  Bti'tu- 
en'da  do'te  (kttn-stUbfl-Cn'dd),  or  a  pact  to  give  a  dos,  and 
||  pac'tum  do-na  ti-o'nis,  a  pact  to  give  something  to  another)  ; 
and  ||  pac'tum  ad-jec'tum,  a  pact  accessory  to  u  contract  and 
enforceable  if  made  simultaneously  with  it. 
pact  constituent,  Polit.  Sri.,  a  constitution  by  whose  adop¬ 
tion  a  state  is  created  or  seriously  modified. 


pack.  u.  [Cf.  pack  to  plot,  or  I 
bai  t.]  A  compact  or  plot.  Obs. 

Fack.  a.  [Cf.  pack  a  compact.] 
ntirnate  ;  also,  tame.  —  pack'- 
ly,  a  d  r.  —  pack'neas.  n.  All 
Scot.  Sf  Dial.  Eng.  [-ABLE.  I 
pack'a-ble  (pak'a-b’l),  a.  See! 
pack'ag-ing  (-ft-jtng),  n.  A  mak¬ 
ing  up  into  a  package, 
pack'ald,  n.  (Cf.  pack  a  bun¬ 
dle.]  A  load  or  packet.  Obs. 
pack-all'  (pfik-ffl').  Var.  of 

PBOALL. 

ack  cloth.  A  coarse  cloth,  as 
uck,  used  in  covering  packs  or 
bales  ;  also,  a  piece  of  it. 
pack  drill.  Mil.  a  Drill  with 
pack  animals  and  packsaddles 
for  carrying  guns,  ammunition, 
food  supplies,  etc.  b  A  punish- 
Dient  for  minor  offenses  consist¬ 
ing  of  marching  up  and  down  a 
beat  with  full  marching  equip¬ 
ment. 

pack  duck.  See  pack  cloth. 


pack'en,  n.  [G.,  a  bale.]  See 

WEIGHT. 

pack'er-y  (pftk'fr-Y),  n.  A 
packing  room  or  establishment; 
ulso,  a  collection  of  packed 
things  or  packages, 
pack'et,  v.  i.  To  ply  with  a 
packet  or  dispatch  boat.  Obs. 
packet  boat,  ship,  or  vessel.  See 
■  packet,  n.,  3. 

packet  day.  The  day  for  mail¬ 
ing  letters  to  go  by  packet;  also, 
the  sailing  day .  (tong. I 

pack'fong  Corrupt,  of  pak-| 
pack'house'.  n.  A  building  for 
storing  goods  ;  a  warehouse, 
packing  needle.  A  pack  needle, 
packing  penny.  A  penny  given 
at  dismissing  or  parting.  Obs. 
packing  ring.  Mach.  A  spring 
ring,  or  any  of  a  set  of  such 
:  rings,  for  packing  a  piston, 
packing  sheet-  a  A  large  cloth 
for  packing  goods,  b  A  sheet 
I  prepared  for  packing  hydro¬ 


pathic  patients. 

pack  'man-ship.  n.  See -ship. 
packmantie.  *(•  pockmanteau. 
pack 'paunch ,  n.  A  potbellied 

person.  Obs. 

pack  rat.  A  wood  rat  of  the 
genus  Xeotoma ;  esp.,  a  large 
bushy-tailed  species  (  Ar.  cmerea) 
in  western  North  America, 
pack  road.  A  road  suitable  for 
pack  animals. 

pack  sheet.  A  packing  sheet, 
packt.  Var.  or  ref.  sp.  of  packed, 
pret.  &  p.  p.  of  pack. 
pack'-thred'.  Packthread. 
Ref.  Sp.  [a  pack.  Also  fig.  I 
pack'wareVn.  Ware  carried  in  | 
pack 'wax  .  Var.  of  pax  wax. 
pack 'way  ',  n.  A  pnek  road, 
pa'co  (  pa'kd),n. ;  )>l.  -cos(-koz ; 
Sp.  -kds).  [Sp.  paco,  fr.  Peruv. 
paco.  Of.  alpaca.]  1.  The  al¬ 
paca. 

2.  [Peniv.  paco,  pacu,  red,  red¬ 
dish,  reddish  ore  containing  sil¬ 


ver  ;  peril,  a  different  word.] 

Min.  An  earthy-looking  ore. 
consisting  of  brown  oxide  of 
iron  with  minute  particles  of 
native  silver. 

Pac.  Oc  Abbr.  Pacific  Ocean 
pacok.  •(*  peacock. 
pa-co'ta.  +  i-M  oi  Uf. 
pa-cou  ry-u'va  (n</-kdb/rY-n'- 
vd),  n.  (ualibi  paknri,  name  of 
the  tree  4-  rue  tree.]  The  pleas¬ 
ant  fruit  of  a  Brazilian  clusia- 
ceous  tree  ( Platonxa  insignis)  ; 
also,  the  tree.  (7?arc.| 

pac'quet.  Var.  of  packet.  Now \ 
pact.  Obs.  p.  p.  of  pack. 
pact,  v.  t.  V  i.  To  make  a  pact 
with:  to  agree  to;  bargain.  Ohs. 
pac'tion,  r.  t.  \  i.  [Cf.  OF. 
)>actioner.~\  To  agree  to  :  to 
make  a  paction.  Scot.  [al.I 
pac  'tlon-al-ly.a// r.of  pact io  n-  | 
pac-ti'tfous  (p&  k-t  l  sh'i/  s),  «. 
[L.  pacficius.]  Settled  by  a 
pact,  or  agreement.  Obs. 


pac'tion  (pSk'shun),  n.  [L.  pactio :  cf.  F.  paction.  See 
pact.]  An  agreement;  a  compact;  a  bargain.  Chiefly 
Scot.  Scott.  —  pac'tion  al  (-fil),  a. 

Pac-tolus  (pak-to'Uis),  n.  [L.,  fr.  Gr.  IloucrwAo?.]  A 
river  of  ancient  Lydia  famous  for  the  gold  found  in  its  bed. 
pad  (p5d),  n.  [D.pad  path.  See  path.]  1.  A  path  ;  the 
road  or  way ;  hence,  act  or  career  of  highway  robbery. 
Slang  or  Dial.  Eng. 

He  gravely  suggested  at  last,  as  a  kind  of  climax,  that  he  and 
Pierre  should  go  out  on  the  pad  together.  Sir  G.  Parker. 

2.  A  highway  robber  ;  a  highwayman;  footpad.  Obs.  or  R. 

3.  An  easy-paced  horse  ;  a  pad  nag.  Addison. 

An  abbot  on  an  ambling  pad.  I'ennyson. 

pad,  v.  i.  ;  pad'ded  ;  pad'ding.  [Partly  imitative  ;  cf.  also 
pad  path.]  1.  To  travel  on  foot ;  to  walk  or  tramp  along  ; 
to  trudge.  Runyan. 

2.  To  pace  ;  — said  of  a  horse.  Obs. 

3.  To  walk  or  run  with  steady  dull  footfalls  ;  —  said  esp. 
of  animals. 

He  .  .  .  turned  and  padded  furtively  away.  C.  G.  D.  Roberts. 

4.  To  be  or  act  as  a  footpad.  Cotton  Mather. 

pad,  v.  t.  1.  To  travel  upon  foot ;  to  tread. 

If  it  should  please  me  pad  the  path  this  eve.  R.  Browning. 

2.  To  tread  or  trample  down  by  foot  travel ;  as,  to  pad 

snow  or  ground.  Chiefly  Dial.  Eng.  R.  Browning. 

3.  To  wear  (a  path)  by  walking.  Dial.  Eng. 

to  pad  the  hoof,  to  travel  on  foot ;  to  tramp.  Slang. 
pad  (p£d),  n.  [Imitative.]  The  dull  sound  made  by  re¬ 
peated  footfalls  or  impacts  of  a  staff  ;  also,  the  footfall  or 
footstep  making  this  sound. 

pad  (p&d),  n.  [Orig.  uncert.  ;  perh.  akin  to  pod.']  1.  In 
general,  a  cushion  ;  a  mass  of  anything  soft ;  stuffing. 

2.  A  cushion  used  as  a  saddle  without  a  tree  or  frame  ;  a 
cushion  used  on  an  elephant’s  back,  esp.  under  the  howdah. 

3.  A  harness  saddle. 

4.  Something  of  the  nature  of  a  cushion  used  to  lessen  or 
prevent  the  effect  of  jarring,  impact,  pressure,  or  friction  ; 
stuffing  used  to  fill  out,  to  increase  the  size  or  height,  to 
alter  the  natural  form,  etc.  ;  as  ;  a  A  cushion  or  stuffing 
used  under  a  saddle  or  gigtree  or  at  the  top  of  a  surcingle 
to  prevent  galling,  b  A  stuffed  guard  for  a  bodily  part,  as 
the  leg.  c  A  protective  cap  for  the  leg  of  a  horse;  a  boot, 
d  Med.  A  soft  bag  or  cushion  to  relieve  pressure,  support 
a  part,  etc.  e  Padding,  as  in  a  literary  work.  Rare. 

6  A  kind  of  cushion  for  writing  or  drawing  upon,  or  for 
blotting  ;  esp.,  one  formed  of  many  flat  sheets  of  writing 
or  drawing  paper,  or  layers  of  blotting  paper,  which  are 
removed  as  used  ;  a  block  of  paper. 

6  Zool.  a  A  cushionlike  thickening  of  the  skin  on  the 
soles  or  under  side  of  the  toes  of  certain  animals,  b  The 
pulvillus  of  an  insect’s  foot. 

7-  The  foot  of  certain  animals,  as  the  fox,  hare,  wolf,  otter. 
8  Mech.  In  a  bitstock  or  brace,  the  socket  for  the  inser¬ 
tion  of  the  bit ;  a  tool  handle  into  which  tools  of  various 
sizes  or  kinds  may  be  inserted. 

9.  A  bundle  or  package,  esp.  of  wool  or  yarn. 

10.  Horol.  A  pallet. 

11.  Shipbuilding.  A  piece  of  timber  fixed  on  a  beam  to 
fill  out  the  curve  of  a  deck. 

12.  A  floating  leaf  of  a  water  plant,  esp.  a  water  lily.  U.S. 

13.  Usually  pi.  Thick,  watered  ribbon  for  watch  guards, 
pad,  v.  t.  1.  To  stuff ;  to  furnish  with  a  pad  or  padding. 

2.  To  expand  (a  writing  or  speech)  with  needless  matter. 

3.  Calico  Printing.  To  imbue  uniformly  with  a  mordant. 

4.  To  glue  (sheets  of  paper)  into  a  pad. 

5.  Hunting.  To  put  or  fasten  for  transportation,  as  a  dead 
tiger,  on  the  pad  on  an  elephant’s  back.  East  Indies. 

6.  To  follow,  as  game,  by  the  footprints  ;  to  track, 
pad,  r.  i.  To  be  padded  ;  to  wear  or  use  padding, 
pad'ding  (pSd'Tng),  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  of  pad,  to  tramp,  etc. 

Specif.  :  vb.  n.  Act  of  one  that  pads  (see  pad,  to  travel); 
highway  robbery  ;  tramping,  etc. 

The  light  padding  of  moccasined  feet.  C.  G.  D.  Robert*. 
pad'ding,  n.  1.  Act  or  process  of  one  that  pads  (see  pad, 
to  stuff) ;  insertion  of  a  pad  or  of  stuffing. 

2.  Calico  Printing.  Impregnation  of  cloth  with  a  mordant. 

3.  The  material  with  which  anything  is  padded. 

4.  Material  of  inferior  or  no  value,  added  to  or  incorpo¬ 
rated  with  a  literary  composition,  painting,  book,  etc., 
merely  to  fill  space  or  to  catch  the  eye. 

padding  machine.  Dyeing,  a  machine  for  impregnating  cloth 
with  a  colored  solution  and  drying  it,  used  esp.  for  dyeing 
light  colors  on  cotton  cloth. 

pad'dle  (p5d'’l),  n.  [Orig.  uncert.]  1.  A  kind  of  long- 
handled  spud  for  rooting  up  weeds,  cleaning  a  plowshare, 
etc.  Chiefly  Dial.  Eng.  ct*  Scot.  Deut.  xxiii.  13  (R.  V.). 
2.  An  implement  with  a  broad  blade,  used  without  a  fixed 
fulcrum  to  propel  and  steer  canoes  and  other  boats. 


3.  A  radiating  arm  of  the  original  paddle  wheel.  Ols. 

4.  One  of  the  broad  boards,  or  floats,  at  the  circumference 
of  a  water  wheel,  or  paddle  wheel ;  a  paddle  board. 

5.  Short  for  paddle  wheel,  paddle  boat,  etc. 


6.  Zool.  A  paddle-shaped  limb  or  appendage  ;  a  flipper. 

7.  A  small  gate  in  a  sluice  or  lock  gate  to  let  w  ater  in  or  out. 

8.  A  sliding  panel  which  regulates  the  quantity  of  grain 
delivered  from  a  hopper  to  the  mill. 

9  A  more  or  less  paddle-shaped  implement  for  stirring  or 
mixing,  as  in  puddling  iron  or  in  tempering  clay. 


Pac-to'li-an  (-t5'lY-<Jn).  a.  Pert, 
to  the  Pactolus  ;  golden. 

||  pac'tum  (ptt  k'ttfm),  w. pi. 
-ta  (-td ).  [L.]  Rom.  Law.  A 

pact  (which  see).  —  pac'tum  do 
non  pe-ten'do  [L.],  Law ,  an 
agreement  not  to  sue.  —  pac'¬ 
tum  il-li'ci  turn  (Y-lYs'Y-tfim) 
[L.],  Law,  an  unlawful  agree¬ 
ment.  _ 

pa'cu  (pii'koo).  n.  [Tupi  pacu, 
name  of  certain  fishes.]  A 
South  Americun  characinoid 
food  fish  ( Mgletes  pacu). 
pad,  n.  [Cf.  I’Ei).]  An  open 
pannier,  as  of  peeled  osiers, 
used  as  a  measure  for  fish,  fruit, 
etc.,  varying  w'ith  the  commod¬ 
ity  ;  as,  sixty  mackerel  go  to  a 
find ;  a  pad  of  soles.  Dial.  Eng. 
pad.;/.  (See  paddock  a  toad, 
frog  ]  Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng.  &  A 
toad  or  frog,  b  A  starfish. 
Pa'dan  (pa'drtn).  Bib. 

Pa  dan-a'ram  (-a'r  &  m  ;  -a  r'- 


dni).  Bib.  [or  meal.  Obs.  | 
padar,  n.  Groats  ;  coarse  flour  | 
pa'da-Bha.  +  padishah. 

?>ad  cloth.  A  saddlecloth  ;  a 
lousing. 

pad  crimp.  Leather  Trade.  A 
press  for  molding  leather  while 
daniD  into  forms, 
pad 'da  (pad'd).  S*ot.  &  dial. 
Eng.  var.  of  paddock,  toad. 
Pad'da  (pid'd),  n.  [Jav.]  Zool. 
Syn.  of  Munia. 
padde.  ^  pad. 

pad'ded  (p&d'i’d;  -Yd;  151), 
pret.  If  /).  ji.  of  pad,  to  tread, 
pad'ded.  pret.  fif  p.  p.  of  pad, 
to  furnish  with  padding,  etc.  — 
padded  soap, tilled  soap,  [pade.l 
pad'der  (p&d'er),  n.  One  who| 

Fad'der,  ».  [See  pad  path.] 
lighwayman;  footpad.  A rchaic. 
pad'der',  y.  t.  [Freq.  of  pad  to 
tread. 1  To  tread.  Obs.  Scot. 
pad'dist,n.  Footpad.  Obs.  Scot. 
pad' die,  n.  The  lumpfish. 


food,  foot;  out,  oil;  chair  ;  go  ;  sing,  iqk  ;  then,  thin;  nature,  verdjire  (250) ;  K  =  ch  in  G.  icli,  ach  (144) ;  bon;  yet ;  zh_zinarure. 
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10.  A  paddle-shaped  instrument  for  beating  clothes  in 
washing  them  in  running  water,  or  such  an  instrument  for 
indicting  punishment,  as  on  prisoners,  formerly  on  slaves, 
etc.  ;  hence,  a  blow  with  or  as  with  a  paddle, 
pad'dle  (pSd'’l),  v.  i. ;  -DLED  (-’Id);  -dling  (-ling).  [See 
paddle,  n.]  1.  To  use  a  paddle,  or  something  that  serves  as 
a  paddle,  for  propelling  one  on  or  through  the  water  ;  to 
move  on,  through,  or  in,  the  water  by  paddles,  paddle 
wheels,  etc. 

As  the  men  were  paddling  for  their  lives.  V Estrange. 

2.  To  row  easily  or  gently. 

pad'dle,  v.  t.  1.  To  propel  or  move  with  or  as  with  a 
paddle  or  paddles  ;  to  transport  by  paddling. 

2.  To  beat  or  punish  with  a  paddle  ;  to  spank. 

3.  To  cut,  cut  off,  root  up,  or  scrape  with  a  paddle  ;  to  hoe  ; 
as,  to  paddle  (or  paddle  up)  thistles.  Scot.  &  Dial.  Eng. 
to  paddle  one’s  own  canoe,  to  do  one’s  work  unassisted  ;  to 
rely  entirely  upon  one’s  own  abilities  or  exertions.  Colloq. 

pad'dle,  n.  Act  of  paddling. 

pad'dle  (pXd'’l),  v.  i.  [Cf.  E.  pad  to  tread,  G.  dial,  pad- 
deln, padden,  to  walk  with  short  steps,  to  paddle.]  1.  To 
move  the  feet  or  wade  about  in  shallow  water  or  the  like  ; 
to  dabble  in  water  with  the  feet  or  the  hands  and  feet. 

2.  To  use  the  hands  or  fingers  in  toying  or  caressing.  Shak. 

3.  To  trifle  ;  to  play  foolishly.  Obs . 

4.  To  toddle. 

5.  To  dish  ;  — said  of  a  horse. 

pad'dle,  v.  t.  1.  To  pat  or  stroke  with  the  fingers  amo¬ 
rously,  or  gently.  Obs.  Shak. 

2.  To  waste  ;  to  squander.  Obs. 

3.  Dial.  Eng.  a  To  pad  ;  to  tread  upon  ;  to  trample,  b 
To  assist,  support,  or  lead  in  walking,  as  a  child. 

paddle  beam  Shipbuilding.  One  of  two  bracket-shaped 
beams  projecting  one  before  and  one  abaft  the  paddle 
wheel,  which  help  to  support  the  paddle  box. 
paddle  box.  The  structure  inclosing  the  upper  part  of  a 
paddle  wheel  of  a  vessel. 

pad'dled  (pj£drld),  pret.  <£*  p.  p.  of  paddle.  Specif.  :  p.  a. 

Of  the  eyelid,  having  a  slight  swelling  along  the  border, 
pad'dle  fish'  (p5d'’l-fish/),  n.  A  large  ganoid  fish  ( Poly - 
odon  spathula),  related  to  the  sturgeons,  found  in  the 
Mississippi  River  and  its  tributaries.  It  has  a  long  spatula- 


Ventral  view  of  Paddlefl6h  ( Polyodon  spathula).  (*i) 


shaped  snout,  smooth  skin,  heterocercal  tail,  and  long  gill 
rakers.  The  paddlefish  attains  a  length  of  four  feet  or 
more,  and  is  used  as  food.  Its  roe  is  made  into  caviar.  A 
related  fish  ( Psephurus  gladius)  having  a  narrower  snout 
occurs  in  Chinese  rivers. 

paddle  wheel.  Naut.  A  wheel  used  to  propel  a  steam  ves¬ 
sel,  originally  having  long  paddles  arranged  about  a  hub  or 
shaft  end,  but  later  having  floats  or  boards  on  its  circum¬ 
ference,  and  revolving  in  a  vertical  plane  parallel  to  the 
vessel’s  length.  Paddle-wheel  steamers  on  shallow  or  nar¬ 
row  rivers  often  have  one  paddle  wheel  only,  at  the  stern, 
pad'dle- wood'  (pScP’l-wdod'),  n.  The  tough  elastic  wood 
of  an  apocynaceous  tree  of  Guiana  (Macaglia  excelsa),  of 
whose  fluted  trunk  paddles,  rollers,  etc.,  are  made, 
pad'dock  (pSd'uk),  n.  [ME.  paddok  ;  padde  toad  - ock ; 

akin  to  D.  pad,  padde ,  toad,  I cel.  &  Sw.  padda,  Dan. 
padde.]  1.  A  frog  (animal).  Obs.  or  Scot.  &  Dial.  Eng. 

2.  A  toad  ;  —  also  used  in  contempt  of  a  person.  Obs.  or 

Archaic.  “  Loathed  paddocks.'1  Spenser. 

3.  A  kind  of  sledge  for  carrying  large  stones.  Scot. 
pad'dock,  n.  [Corrupted  fr.  parrock.  See  parrock.] 

1.  A  small  field  or  inclosure,  esp.  one  for  pasture,  adjoin¬ 
ing  a  stable  or  house 

2.  A  small  inclosure  in  a  park,  for  sports.  Obs. 

3.  An  inclosure  near  the  stables,  esp.  at  a  race  course,  in 
which  horses  are  exercised,  etc. ;  by  extension,  a  similar 
inclosure  for  automobiles  at  an  automobile  race  track. 

4.  In  Australia,  any  field  or  subdivision  of  arable  or  grass 
land,  however  extensive,  whether  inclosed  or  not.  Cf. 

CULTIVATION  PADDOCK. 

5.  Mining,  a  A  space  or  platform  near  the  mouth  of  a  shaft 
or  excavation  for  temporary  storage  of  ore  or  wash  dirt,  b 
An  excavation  for  wash  dirt  in  shallow  alluvium.  Australia. 

pad'dock,  v.  t.  ;  pad'docked  (-wkt) ;  pae/dock-ing.  1.  To 
divide  into  paddocks.  Australia. 

2.  To  confine  in  or  as  in  a  paddock. 

3.  Mining.  To  store  (ore)  in  a  paddock  ;  to  make  a  pad- 
dock  in.  Australia. 

pad'dy  (pSd'T),  n.  [Malay  padi.]  In  commerce,  unhusked 
ric  e,  whether  growing  or  cut  ;  by  extension,  esp.  in  ad¬ 
jective  use,  rice  in  general ;  as,  a  paddy  crop  or  field, 
pad'dy,  n.  ;  pi.  paddies  (-Tz).  [Corrupted  fr.  St.  Patrick , 
Ir.  Padraig,  the  tutelar  saint  of  Ireland.]  1.  [cap.]  An 
Irishman  ;  —  used  esp.  as  a  nickname. 


2.  A  hod  carrier  for  masons.  Dial.  Eng. 

3.  An  unlicensed  almanac  ;  —  for  paddywhack  almanac  or 
paddy  watch. 

4.  Short  for  paddywhack,  a  rage  or  passion.  Dial.  Eng. 
paddy  lucern.  A  tropical  malvaceous  weed  (Sida 

rhombifolia)  introduced  into  Australia,  where  it  is  a  pest 
in  some  localities.  It  yields  a  coarse  fiber.  Also,  erro¬ 
neously,  Paddy’s  lucern. 

Pad'dy ’s  hur'ri-cane  (p&d'Tz).  A  calm,  when  the  wind  is 
said  to  blow  “  straight  up  and  down.”  Naut.  Slang. 
pad  elephant-  An  elephant  which  is  furnished  with  a  pad 
for  carrying  burdens  instead  of  with  a  howdah  for  carrying 
passengers. 

pa-del'la  (pd-dgl'a),  n.  [It.,  prop.,  a  pan,  a  frying  pan, 
fr.  L.  patella  a  pan.]  In  Italy,  a  shallow  dish  used  to 
contain  fatty  matter  or  oil,  in  which  a  wick  is  placed  for 
burning,  esp.  for  public  illumination, 
pad  eye  Shipbuilding.  An  eyebolt  with  a  plate  at  the 
end  to  distribute  the  strain  over  a  larger  area, 
pad  hook,  a  A  fishhook  having  a  flattened  and  enlarged 
shank  instead  of  an  eye.  U.  S.  b  Harness.  A  hook  on  the 
pad  to  receive  the  checkrein. 

pa'di  shah  (pii'de-sha),  n.  [Per.  padshah,  lit.,  protecting 
lord.]  Chief  ruler  ;  great  king  ;  emperor; — a  title  esp. 
of  the  Sultan  of  Turkey,  of  the  Shah  of  Persia,  and,  in 
India,  formerly  of  the  Great  Mogul  and  now  [often  cap.] 
of  the  sovereign  of  Great  Britain  as  Emperor  of  India 
padlock'  (pSd'lbk'),  n.  [pad  {of  uncertain  meaning,  perh. 
orig.  a  basket  or  pannier)  -f- 
lock .]  A  portable  lock  with 
a  bow  which  is  usually 
jointed  or  pivoted  at  one  end 
so  that  it  can  be  opened,  the 
other  end  being  fastened  by 
the  bolt,  used  for  fastening  by  passing  the  bow 
through  a  staple  over  a  hasp  or  through  the 
links  of  a  chain,  etc. 
padlock',  v.  t. ;  pad'locked'  (-15kt') ;  pad'-  Padlock. 
lock'ing.  To  fasten  with  or  as  with  a  padlock  ;  to  stop, 
shut,  or  keep  closed  as  by  a  padlock.  Milton. 

pad'nag'  (pSd'nSg'),  n.  [pad  a  path  -f-  nag.]  An  ambling 
nag  ;  a  pad.  “  An  easy  padnag."  Macaulay. 

pa'dre  (pa'dra),  n.  ;  pi.  Sp.  &  Pg.  padres;  It.  padri. 
[Sp.,  Pg.,  &  It.,  fr.  L.  pater  father.  See  father.]  1.  A 
Christian  priest  or  monk;  —  used  in  Italy,  Spain,  Portu¬ 
gal,  and  Spanish  America. 

2.  In  India  (from  the  Portuguese),  any  Christian  minister; 
also,  a  priest  of  the  native  religion.  Kipling. 

||  pa  dro'ne  (pa-dro'na),  n.  ;  pi.  It.  -ni  (-ne),  E.  padrones 
(-naz).  [It.  Cf.  patron.]  A  patron  ;  a  master  ;  specif.  : 
a  The  prime  minister  of  the  Papal  Curia.  Obs.  b  The 
master  of  a  small  coaster  in  the  Mediterranean,  c  In  Italy, 
an  innkeeper  or  landlord,  d  An  Italian  employment  agent, 
as  in  America,  who  also  acts  as  banker  and  commissary 
for  the  unskilled  Italian  laborers,  etc.,  for  whom  he  secures 
employment,  and  thus  finds  it  easy  to  control  and  exploit 
them.  Importation  of  laborers  under  contract  and  exploi¬ 
tation  of  child  labor  are  no  essential  parts  of  the  system, 
though  often  combined  with  it.  —  pa-dro'nism  (-niz’m),  n. 
pad  tree.  Harness  Making.  A  piece  of  wood  or  metal 
which  gives  rigidity  and  shape  to  a  harness  pad. 

Pad'u-an  (p&Tu-<5n),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  Padua. 
Paduan  school,  Sculpture,  a  school  at  Padua,  chiefly  in  the 
15th  century,  represented  by  Ballano  and  Riccio. 
Pad'u-an,  n.  1.  A  native  or  inhabitant  of  Padua. 

2.  One  of  the  bronze  or  silver  coins  or  medallions,  imitat¬ 
ing  ancient  pieces,  made  at  Padua  in  the  16th  century, 
pad'u-a-soy  (pSdMj-d-soi) ,  n.  [F.  pou-de-soie ,  influenced 
by  Padua,  the  town  in  Italy.]  A  rich  and  heavy  corded 
silk  stuff.  Cf.  poult-de-soie.  Obs. 
pae'an  (pe'an),  n.  Also  pe'an.  [L.  paean,  Gr.  natav,  fr. 
IT aidv  the  physician  of  the  gods,  later,  Apollo.  Cf.  p.*on, 
peony.]  1.  Gr.  Aidiq.  A  hymn  or  solemn  song  in  honor 
of  Apollo  or  Artemis  as  a  deity  of  deliverance ;  later,  a 
song  of  triumph  addressed  to  Apollo  or  a  song  addressed 
to  other  deities,  as  a  war  song  to  Ares. 

2.  A  song  of  joy,  praise,  triumph,  thanksgiving,  or  the 
like.  “  Public  pwans  of  congratulation.”  DeQuincey. 
paB'do-  (pe'do-).  Var.  of  pedo -,  combining  form  meaning 
boy,  child.  See  pedo-. 

pae'do-gen'e-sis  (-jSn'e-sTs),  n.  [ pied o--\-  -genesis.]  Zobl. 
Reproduction  by  young  or  larval  animals;  esp.,  the  par- 
thenogenetic  reproduction  occurring  in  the  larvae  of  cer¬ 
tain  gall  flies.  —  paB'do  ge  net'ic  (-je-ngt'Tk),  a. 
paB'do-nym'ic  (-nTm'Tk),  n.  [psedo-  -f-  Gr.  owpa  name.] 
A  name  derived  from  one’s  child.  —  pae-don'y-my  (pe- 
dSn'T-mY),  n. 

pse'nu  la  (pe'nu-la),  n.  ;  pi.  -l^  (-le'i.  [L.]  1.  Rom.  An- 
tiq.  A  long  sleeveless  cloak  or  mantle  of  thick  dark- 
colored  frieze  or  leather,  usually  with  a  hood,  worn  by  the 
lower  classes  and  in  bad  weather  by  the  higher  classes. 

2.  Eccl.  A  similar  mantle,  an  early  form  of  the  chasuble. 


pa'on  (pe'tfn),  n.  [L.  paeon,  Gr.  na.uoi'  a  salemn  song, 
also,  a  paeon,  equiv.  to  naiav.  See  PjEAN.]  Gr.  &  Lai. 
Pros.  A  foot  of  four  syllables,  one  long  and  three  short, 
called  first,  second ,  third,  or  fourth  p  won,  according  as  the 
long  syllable  stood  first,  second,  etc. 

Pae-o'ni-a  (pe-o'nT-d),  n.  [L.,  peony.  See  peony.]  Bot.  A 
genus  of  ranunculaceous  herbaceous  or  somewhat  woody 
plants,  the  peonies,  with  divided  leaves  and  large  handsome 
flowers,  often  double  in  cultivation,  the  fruit  consisting  of 
several  many-seeded  follicles.  The  species  are  natives  of 
Europe  and  Asia,  a  single  one  (P.  brownii )  being  found  on 
the  Pacific  coast  of  the  United  States.  See  peony. 
paB-on'lc  (pe-5n'Tk),  a.  [L.  paeonicus,  Gr.  7raiw  1/1*09.]  Gr. 
<t-  Lai.  Pros,  a  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  paeon  or  paeons,  b 
Having  the  proportion  between  arsis  and  thesis  of  a  paeon ; 
hemiolic.  See  rhythm.  —  n.  A  paeonic  foot  or  verse. 
paB'O-nin  (pe'6-nTn),  n.  [See  peony.]  Red  corallin.  See 
corallin  b. 

pa'gan  (pa'g&n),  n.  [L.  paganus  a  countryman,  a  pagan, 
fr.  paganus  rustic,  pagan,  fr.  pagus  a  district,  the  country, 
perh.  orig.,  a  district  with  fixed  boundaries  :  cf.  pangere 
to  fasten.  Cf.  paynim,  peasant,  pact  ;  also  heathen.] 

1.  One  who  worships  false  gods,  or  one  of  a  nation  or  com¬ 
munity  that  does  not  worship  the  true  God  ;  a  heathen  ; 
one  who  is  neither  a  Christian,  a  Mohammedan,  nor  a 
Jew  ;  formerly,  one  not  of  a  Christian  people. 

Neither  having  the  accent  of  Christians,  nor  the  gait  of  Chris¬ 
tian,  jxigan ,  nor  man.  Shak 

2 .  An  irreligious  person  ;  a  heathen  ;  a  person  whose  atti¬ 
tude  or  position  in  respect  to  any  system,  etc.,  is  anal¬ 
ogous  to  that  of  a  heathen  in  respect  to  Christianity. 

3.  A  prostitute  ;  a  harlot.  Obs.  Shak. 

pa'gan,  a.  [L.  paganus  of  or  pertaining  to  the  country, 

pagan.  See  pagan,  n.]  1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  pagans; 

relating  to  the  worship  or  the  worshipers  of  false  gods ; 
heathen  ;  idolatrous ;  as,  pagan  tribes  or  superstitions. 

And  all  the  rites  of  ]>agan  honor  paid.  Dryden. 
2-  Irreligious  ;  heathenish  ;  heathen. 

Syn.  —  Pagan,  heathen.  In  modern  usage,  that  is  pagan 
which  is  not  Christian,  Jewish,  or  Mohammedan;  the 
word  refers  esp.  to  past  customs,  sentiments,  beliefs,  or 
their  survivals,  and  frequently  implies  contrast  with 
Christianity  rather  than  opposition  to  it ;  it  often  suggests 
a  more  detached  or  disinterested  point  of  view  than  hea¬ 
then  ;  heathen  commonly  suggests  adherence  to  polythe¬ 
ism  or  the  practice  of  idolatry,  esp.  among  rude  or  unciv¬ 
il  i/ed  peoples ;  as,  “  The  idea  of  Fate  —  a  pagan  Fate,  un¬ 
controlled  by  any  Christian  deity,  .  .  .  moving  indissuad- 
ably  in  the  affairs  of  Christian  men”  ( Stevenson );  “the 
life-giving  and  joy-giving  power  of  nature,  so  fondly  cher¬ 
ished  by  the  pagan  world”  (M.  Arnold)-,  “the  stand¬ 
point  of  a  cultivated  pagan  of  the  Empire  ”  (M.  Hewlett) ; 
“  I ’d  rather  be  a  pagan  suckled  in  a  creed  outworn ;  so 
might  I  .  .  .  hear  old  Triton  blow  his  wreathed  horn  ” 

(  Wordsworth)  ;  “  He  did  that  which  was  evil  in  the  sight 
of  the  Lord,  after  the  abominations  of  the  heathen ” 
(1  Kings  xxi.  2) ;  “  that  I  might  preach  [Christ]  among  the 
heathen ”  {Gal.  i.  16);  “Then  were  they  [the  bad  angels] 
known  to  men  by  various  names  and  various  idols  through 
the  heathen  world”  (Milian)-,  “The  heathen,  in  his  blind¬ 
ness,  bows  down  to  wood  and  stone  ”  (Hebei-). 
pa'ga-na'li-a  (pa'gd-na'IT-d),  n.  pi.  [L.,  fr. pagus  district, 
the  country.]  Rom.  Antiq.  An  annual  festival,  in  Janu¬ 
ary,  of  the  rural  communities. —  pa'ga-na'li-an  (-an),  a. 
pa'gan  ish  (pa'gdn-Tsh),  a.  1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  pagans; 
pagan.  Obs.  “  The  old  paganish  idolatry.”  Sharp. 
2  Like  or  befitting  a  pagan.  —  pa'gan-ish-ly,  adv. 
pa'gan-ism  (-Tz’m),  n.  [L.  paganismus.  See  pagan;  cf. 
paynim.]  1.  State  of  being  pagan  ;  pagan  characteristics  ; 
esp.,  the  religion  and  worship  of  pagans  ;  heathenism. 

2.  Pagandom  ;  heathendom. 

3.  Pagan  character,  morals,  or  aesthetic  quality,  esp. 
those  of  classical  antiquity. 

4.  A  pagan  characteristic  or  trait. 

pa-gan'i-ty  (pd-g5n'T-tY),  n.  [L.  paganitas.]  Quality  or 
state  of  being  a  pagan  ;  paganism.  Rare. 
pa'gan-ize  (pa'g«n-Iz),  r.  t. ;  pa'gan-ized  (-Izd);  pa'gan- 
iz'ing  (-Iz'Tug).  [Cf.  F.  pagan iser.]  To  render  pagan  or 
heathenish  ;  to  convert  to  paganism, 
pa'gan  ize,  V.  i.  To  behave  like  pagans ;  to  become  pagan. 
pa-ga'no-Chrls'tian  (pd-ga'no-krTs'clian),  a.  [ pagano -, 
for  L.  paganus  pagan  -f-  Christian.]  Christian  with  pagan 
characteristics  or  features.  —  n.  —  pa-ga'no— Chris'tian- 
ism  (-Tz’m),  n.  —  pa  ga  no-Chris'tian  ize  (-Iz),  v. 
page  (paj),  n.  [F.,  of  uncert.  origin;  cf.  It.  paggio.] 
1.  A  boy  ;  a  youth.  Obs.  .  Chaucer. 

2  A  man  of  humble  birth  or  status  or  of  rude  manners ;  a 
menial; — often  contemptuous,  sometimes  opprobrious.  Obs. 
3.  A  serving  boy  in  general  (Obs.)  ;  specif.,  formerly,  a 
youth  undergoing  training  for  knighthood,  who  acted  as 
the  personal  attendant  of  his  master  and  mistress,  and 
after  seven  or  eight  years  of  service  and  instruction  be¬ 
came  a  squire,  or  a  youth  attending  a  person  of  high  de¬ 
gree,  esp.  at  courts,  as  a  service  of  honor  and  education ; 


paddle  board.  See  i*  a  d  d  l  e, 

n.,  4.  [RADDLE  STEAMER. I 

paddle  boat,  ship,  etc.  See] 
pad'dle-cock  .  //.  The  lunip- 
at- h .  Dial  ling. 
pad'dled  (p&d'’ld),  «.  Fur¬ 
nished  with  paddles, 
paddle  hole.  =  paddle,  n.,  7. 
pad'dler  (p&d'lgr),  n.  One  that 
paddles. 

paddle  shaft.  The  shaft  carry¬ 
ing  the  paddle  wheel  or  wheels 
of  a  vessel.  [Dial.  Eng.  \ 

paddle  staff. =lst  paddle.  n.,l.  | 
paddle  steamer.  A  steuni  ves¬ 
sel  propelled  by  paddle  wheels. 

5 addle  tumbler.  Leather 
tanuf.  A  pit  in  which  leather 
is  stirred  by  a  paddle  wheel, 
pad'do  (piid'a).  Var.  of  pad- 
dock,  toad,  frog.  Scot,  tf  Dial. 
Eng. 

pad'dock-ing,  n.  a  Act  of  one 
that  paddocks  b  Provision  or 
room  for  paddocks, 
paddock  pipe.  The  horsetail 
( Eqnisetum ).  Dial.  Eng. 
pad' dock-ride',  -rod',  -rud',  n. 
Frog  or  toad  spawn.  Dud.  Eng. 
paddock  stone.  =  toadstone. 
pad' dock-stool' ( Scot,  pad'wk-), 
n.  Toadstool.  Obs.  or  Scot. 
pad'dow  (pAd'tl),  pad'dy  (-Y). 
Scot.  Sc  dial.  Eng.  vars.  of  pad- 
dock,  toad. 

pad'dy  (pad'T)i  a.  See  baddy. 


pad'dy,  a.  Padlike;  cushiony; 

soft. 

?ad'dy,  n.,  or  paddy  bird,  a 

’he  Java  sparrow,  b  Any  of 
several  small  herons  India  c 
A  sheathbill.  d  The  ruddy  duck. 
North  Carolina, 

Pad'dy-lsm  (-Tz’m),  n.  See  -ism. 
pad  dy-mel'on  (pftd'T-mel'un). 
Var.  of  PA  DEMELON.  [  // . .  | 

pad'dy-watch  , /o  See  paddy, | 
pad  dy-whack'  (-hwftk').  pad  - 
dy-wack'  (-whk'L  n.  Col  fog. 
1.  [cap.]  An  Irishman  ;  —  used 
also  as  a  nickname. 

2.  See  paddy,  n.,  3. 

3  Dial.  Eng  a  A  rage,  pet, 
liassion,  or  temper,  b  A  severe 
thrashing.  Eng.  Dial.  Diet 
4.  The  ruddy  duck  North 
Carolina. 

pade.  +  pad,  toad, 
pad'e-li'on  (|)&d'f-lT't7n  :  pSd'e- 
Tl'?tn),  n.  LF-  pied  de  lion  lion’s 
foot.]  The  lady’s-mantle.  Ohs. 
pad  e-mel'on*  (-mSl'tZn),  n. 
[From  a  native  name.]  a  An 
Australian  wallaby  of  the  ge¬ 
nus  Hahnatnrus,  esp.  H.  t/ieti- 
di*.  b  A  nail-tailed  wallaby, 
padenshawe.  +  padishah. 
paderero.  pedrero. 
pad'e-soy.  +  paduasoy. 
pad'foot',  n.  Dial.  Eng.  a  A 
footpad,  b  The  barghest. 
padge  ( phj),  n.  Also  padge  owl. 


The  barn  owl.  Local,  Eng. 

pad  groom,  /hading.  The  groom 
who  rides  the  hunter  to  cover, 
and  brings  back  the  hack, 
pad  horse  A  road  horse.  = 
1st  pad,  3.  [died.  lief.  5y>.| 
pad'l.  pad'ld.  Paddle;  pad-| 
pa'dle  (pfid'’l  ;  pa'd’l).  Var.  of 
paddle,  the  lumpfish, 
pa'dle  (pa'd’l),  n.  [Cf.  paddle, 
the  implement.]  A  hoe;  a 
scraper.  Scot. 

pad'lette,  n.  Art.  An  erroneous 
form  for  paillette. 
pad'lockt'.  Padlocked.  Ref.  Sp. 
pad  mel'on  (pad'mCl'un).  Var. 
of  pademeLON.  [to  amble. | 
pad'nag',  v.  i .  Torideapadnag;! 
padock-  4*  paddock,  toad. 
Pa'don  (pa'dhn_).  Bib. 

pa  dou'  (pu'doo'),  n.  (F.,also 
P  at  lone.  fr.  Padoue  Padua.]  A 
kind  of  silk  ribbon  or  ferret, 
pa-douk'  w  o  o  d  (p  d-dook' ; 
-donk').  Andaman  redwood, 
padow.  4*  paddock.  [pipe.] 
padow  pipe.  Var.  of  paddock! 
pad  piece.  Shipbuilding.  =  5th 
pad,  11. 

pa-dri'no  (pii-dre'no),  w.  [It. 
&  Sp.l  Godfather  ;  assistant ; 
second.  Obs. 

fa  dro-a'dist  (pa'dru-ii'dTst),  ??. 

Pg.  padroacln  patronage  4- 
-».«/.]  A  Roman  Catholic  who 
favors  or  supports  the  padro- 


ado,  or  ecclesiastical  patronage 
claimed  by  the  King  of  Portugal 
in  India.  Oaf.  E.  D. 

pad  saddle.  A  padded  saddle 
without  a  tree. 

f>ad  saw.  A  small  compass  saw 
laving  a  pad,  or  slotted  remov¬ 
able  handle,  to  receive  the  blade 
when  not  in  use. 
pad'shah  (pad'shii),  pad'shaw 
(pad'sho).  Vars.  of  padishah. 
pad 'staff  ,  ».  A  paddle  Obs. 
ad  stone.  A  stone  template 
xed  in  a  wall  to  support  the 
end  of  n  girder  or  roof  truss, 
pad'stcol'.  n.  A  toadstool.  Obs. 
or  Dial.  Eng. 
pad'u-an.  =  pa  van. 
Pad'u-an-ism  (p&d'fl-rtn-Yz’m), 
n,  Patavimty.  [Comanche. | 
Pa-du'cah  ( pd-dn'ka),  n.  =\ 
padyane.  4*  pageant. 
pae.  4*  I’O,  peacock, 
p  ae.  Abbr  Partes  aequales  (L., 
equal  parts), 
pae'an.  Var.  of  PjEon. 
pae'an-ism  ( peV/n-Tz’rn),  n.  The 
singing  or  chanting  of  prnans. 
pae'da-gog'ic,  -i-cal,  etc.  Vars. 

of  PEDAGOGIC,  etc. 

ae'darch  y  (pe'diir-kY),  w. 
pfpt/o-  -f-  -arc hi/.]  Rule  by 
children. 

pae  da  tro'phl-a,  pae-dat'ro-phy 
(pr-dftt'rft-lY),  pae'der-ast.  pae'- 
der-a8'tic,pae'der-as  ty.  Vars.of 


PEDATROPHIA,  PEDERAST,  etc. 
pae-deu'tics  (pt-dQ'tiks).  Var. 
of  1*A  I  DEUTICS. 

pae-di  a-tri'a,  pae  di-at'ric.-at'- 
rics  Vars.  of  pkdiatria. 
pae  di'a-try  (pC-di'd-trT),  n. 
Med.  =  PEDIATRICS. 

pae  do-bap'tism.pae  do-bap'tist. 
pae-dol'o-gy,  etc.  Vars.  of  pedo- 
baptism,  etc. 

pae'd  o-p  s  y-c  h  o  l'o-gi  s  t,  n. 

A  specialist  in  the  psychology 
of  children. 

pae'do-tribe  (pe'do-trlb),  n.  [Gr. 
7rai6oTpi/3T}9.]  One  who  teaches 
boys  wrestling,  etc.  ;  a  teacher 
of  gymnastics. 

pae'do-troph'lc,  pae-dot'ro- 
phlst,  pae-dot'ro-pny,  etc.  Vars 
of  pedotrophic,  etc. 

Paegasean.  4*  Pegasean. 
Pae-lig'nl-an  (pf-lYg''nT-/Tn),  n. 
[L.  Paeligni  a  people  of  Italy.] 
A  Sabellian  dialect.  See  Indo- 
European. 

paen.  4*  ilfon,  pa  yen. 
paenitentiary.  4*  penitentiary. 
Pae-o'nl-an  (pfc-d'nT-tfn),  a.  [L. 
Paeonius,  Gr.  naidi/co^.fr.TIat- 
oi/ia.]  Of  or  pert,  to  Paeonia, 
ancient  district  north  of  Mace¬ 
donia,  incorporated  into  the 
Macedonian  kingdom.  —  //.  One 
of  the  people  of  Pmonia. 
pae'o-nol  (pe'fs-nol  ;  -n5l).  n. 


[L.  paeonia  peony  -f  1st  -o/.] 
Chem.  A  white  crystalline  ke- 
tonic  substance,  C.)HioO,s* 
in  the  root  of  Paeonia  montana. 
pae'o-ny  (-nY).  Vur.  of  peony. 
Pa'ez  ( pii'as),  w.  [From  Pdez , 
province  of  Colombia.]  An  In¬ 
dian  of  a  group  of  tribes  of  the 
Cordilleras  of  Colombia  form¬ 
ing  a  linguistic  stock.  They 
understand  weaving  and  have 
skill  in  gold  work, 
pafelioun.  4* pavilion.  [ScoL| 
paf'fle(paf'’l).  Var. of  pofflk.I 
paf'ty  (paf'tY).  Dial.  Eng.  var. 
of  paughty. 

pa'ga  (  pa'ga),  n.  [Tag.  paaga.] 
An  inferior  rice  grown  in  the 
highlands  in  the  Philippines. 
Cf.  maoan.  [master. 

||  pa'ga-dor',  n.  [Sp.]  Eav-I 
pa'ga-nals,1/? .pi.  Paganalia. Obs. 
pa'gan-dom  (pa'gdn-dum),  n. 
See  -dom. 

pa-gan'lc  (pa-g&n'Yk),  pa-gan'- 
l-cai  (-Y-kdl),  a.  [L.  paganicus.] 
Heathenish ;  paganish.  Rare. 
—  pa  gan'1-cal-ly,  ar/v.  Rare. 
pa  gan-i-za'tion  ( pa'gtf  n-Y-za'- 
shftn;  -T-za'sh?Zn),  n.  A  pagan¬ 
izing;  state  of  being  paganized, 
pa'gan-lz'er  (pa'gdn-Yz'gr),  tu 
One  who  paganizes, 
pa'gan-ly,  adv .  of  paoan. 
pa'gan-ry,  n.  Heathenry, 
pa'gan-y,  n.  Pagandom.  Obs. 


ale,  senate,  care,  am,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofa  ;  eve,  Svent,  6nd,  recent,  maker ;  ice,  ill ;  old,  obey,  orb,  5dd,  s8ft,  connect ; 

||  Foreign  Word.  4*  Obsolete  Variant  of.  4-  combined  with.  =  equals. 


use,  unite,  fim,  iip,  circus,  menU  ; 
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hence,  sometimes  at  weddings,  fancy  balls,  or  the  like,  a 
small  boy  in  fancy  dress  who  holds  a  lady's  train  or  per¬ 
forms  similar  old-fashioned  services;  now,  commonly,  a 
youth  employed  for  doing  errands,  waiting  on  the  door, 
and  similar  service  in  households  ;  also,  in  the  United 
States,  a  boy  employed  to  wait  upon  the  members  of  a 
legislative  body. 

He  had  two  pages  of  honor,  on  either  hand  one.  Bacon. 

4.  a  A  boy  or  man  attending  a  shepherd.  Dial.  Eng.  b 
A  foot  soldier.  Obs.  c  A  soldier’s  servant.  Obs. 

5-  A  contrivance,  as  a  band,  pin,  snap,  or  the  like,  to  hold 
the  skirt  of  a  woman’s  dress  from  the  ground.  Rare. 

6-  Brickmakmg.  A  track  along  which  pallets  carrying 
newly  molded  bricks  are  conveyed  to  the  hack. 

7.  Any  of  several  large-winged  South  American  moths  of 
the  genus  Urania ,  which  resemble  butterflies. 

page  (paj),  v.  t.  c 1*  i.  To  attend  or  follow  (one)  as  a  page  ; 
to  act  as  page.  ghak. 

page,  n.  [F.,  fr.  L.  pagina  ;  prob.  akin  to  pangere  to  fas¬ 
ten,  Ax,  make.  Cf.  pact,  pageant,  pagination']  1.  One 
side  of  a  leaf  of  a  book,  manuscript,  letter,  etc. 

Such  was  the  book  from  whose  pages  she  sung.  Longfellow. 

2.  Print.  The  type  set  for  printing  a  page,  or  any  similar 
collection  of  type,  as  that  for  a  founder’s  package. 

3.  Fig.  :  a  A  record  ;  a  writing  ;  a  book  ;  as,  the  page  of 
history,  b  An  event,  episode,  or  circumstance,  which  tills, 
or  is  capable  of  filling,  a  written  page. 

page.  v.  t.  ;  paged  (pajd) ;  pag'ing  (paj'Tng).  To  mark  or 
number  the  pages  of  ;  to  furnish  with  folios. 

Page,  Mistress  A  gentlewoman,  one  of  the  wives  in 
Shakespeare’s  “  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,”  to  whom  Sir 
John  Falstatt  makes  love,  and  who  with  Mrs.  Ford  plots 
to  dupe  and  disgrace  him.  She  tries  to  marry  her  daughter, 
“sweet”  Anne  Page,  to  Dr.  Cains;  Anne’s  father  favors 
Slender;  but  they  are  outw  itted  and  Anne  marries  Fenton, 
pag'eant  (pXj'^nt ;  pa'jgnt ;  277),  n.  [ME.  pa  gent ,  pagen,  a 
movable  scatfold  or  stage,  also  what  was  exhibited  on  it,  fr. 
LL.  pagina,  akin  to  pangere  to  fasten  ;  cf.  h.  pagina  page, 
leaf,  slab,  compaginare  to  join  together,  com  pages  a  join¬ 
ing  together,  structure.  See  pact,  page  of  a  book.]  1.  A 
theatrical  exhibition  ;  a  play  or  a  scene  in  a  play  ;  specif., 
a  mystery  play,  or  a  scene  or  act  of  one.  Obs.  or  Hist. 
44  A  pageant  truly  played.”  Shak. 

2.  Fig.  :  A  part  played  or  acted ;  as,  to  play  one’s  pag¬ 
eant.  Obs.  or  Archaic. 

3.  A  part  played  for  deception  ;  a  trick.  Obs. 

4.  A  scene  depicted  on  something,  as  on  tapestry.  Obs. 

5-  A  structure,  as  a  stage  or  platform,  on  which  scenes 
were  acted  or  exhibited  ;  specif.,  one  of  a  series  of  (usu¬ 
ally)  movable  structures,  on  which  the  scenes  or  acts  of  the 
mysteries  were  performed  in  the  open  air.  Obs.  or  Hist. 
6.  A  mechanical  contrivance,  esp.  for  stage  uses  Obs. 

7  Any  show,  tableau,  or  temporary  decoration,  on  a  fixed 
stage  or  a  carriage  in  a  public  celebration.  Obs.  or  Hist. 
Hence,  a  specious  display;  unsubstantial  parade  or  pomp. 

The  great  globe  itself, 

Yea,  all  which  it  inherit,  shall  dissolve 
And,  like  this  insubstantial  pageant  faded, 

Leave  not  a  rack  behind.  Shak. 

8.  An  elaborate  exhibition  or  spectacle,  esp.  a  stately  or 
showy  parade,  often  with  floats,  devised  for  public  enter¬ 
tainment  and  in  celebration  of  an  event  or  in  honor  of  a 
person  ;  also,  a  stately  funeral  procession. 

Lead  out  the  pageant :  sad  and  slow.  Tennyson 
pag'eant,  a.  Of  the  nature  of  a  pageant ;  spectacular ; 
specious.  44  Pageant  pomp.”  Dryden. 

pag'eant,  v.  t.  1.  To  imitate  as  in  a  pageant ;  to  mimic. 
Obs.  <£•  R.  “He pageants  us.”  Shak. 

2.  To  carry  or  move  as  a  pageant,  or  show.  Obs. 

3.  To  honor  with  a  pageant. 

pag'eant  ry  (-rT),  n.  1.  Pageants  or  scenic  shows  or  spec¬ 
tacles,  taken  collectively  ;  also,  a  pageant,  or  play. 

2.  Elaborate  display;  pomp;  show',  as  of  a  specious  in¬ 
substantial  character  ;  pageant ;  spectacular  quality. 

The  pageantry  of  festival.  «/.  A.  Symonds. 
Syn.  —  Pomp,  parade,  show,  display,  spectacle, 
paged  (pajd),  a.  a  Having  the  pages  numbered,  b  Fur¬ 
nished  with  (such  or  so  many)  pages. 

Page  ellect  (paj).  [After  Charles  G.  Page  (1812-68), 
American  physicist.]  Physics.  The  phenomenon  of  faint 
sounds,  or  “clicks,”  produced  by  magnetizing  and  demag¬ 
netizing  iron. 

pag'l-nal  (p5j'T-nal),  a.  [L.  paginalis .]  Consisting  of 
pages  ;  of  or  pertaining  to  a  page  or  pages  ;  page  for  page. 
44  Paginal  books.”  Sir  T.  Browne. 

pag'l-nate(-nat),i'.f.;-NAT/ED(-nat/Sd);  -nat'ing  (-nat'Tng). 
[L.  pagina  a  page.]  To  page,  as  a  book, 
pag  1  na'tion  (-lia'sh/hi),  n.  [See  page  of  a  book.]  Act 
or  process  of  paging  a  book,  etc. ;  the  characters  indicat¬ 
ing  the  sequence  of  the  pages;  page  numbering.  Lowndes. 
pag'ing  (paj'Tng),  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  of  page.  Hence  :  n.  The 
numbering  of  the  pages  of  a  book,  etc. ;  pagination, 
pag'od  (pSg'tfd  ;  pd-g5d'),  n.  [Cf.  F.  &  Pg.  pagode.  See 
pagoda.]  Archaic.  1.  A  pagoda. 

2  An  idol. 

3.  =  pagoda,  3,  4. 

pa-go'da  (pd-go'dd),  n.  [P g.  pagode,  peril,  fr.  Hind.  A:  Per. 
but-kadah  a  house  of  idols,  or  abode  of  God  ;  Per.  but  an 
idol  -f-  kadah  a  house,  a  temple.]  1.  A  towerlike,  storied 


Pagoda  at  Shunghai. 


structure,  usually  a  temple  or  part  of  a  temple,  ora  memo¬ 
rial,  such  as  are  frequent  in  India, 

China,  Farther  India,  and  Japan.  1 

Pagodas  may  be  either  isolated  struc-  e 

tures  or  adjuncts  to  temple  architecture,  J, 

the  finest  examples  being  the  pyramidal 
stone  towers  of  Indian  temples.  Chi-  S 

nese  pagodas  are  ordinarily  of  brick  with 
a  veraudalike  roof  surmounting  each 
successive  story.  Cf.  tope,  with  which 
the  pagoda  is  sometimes  confused. 

2.  An  idol.  Rare. 

3.  [Prob.  so  named  from  the  image 
of  a  pagoda  or  a  deity  (cf.  Skr.  bha- 
garut  holy,  divine)  stamped  on  it.]  A 
gold  or  silver  coin,  of  various  kinds 
and  values,  formerly  current  in 
India.  The  star  pagoda  of  Madras 
(=  4‘2  fanams  or  336  cash)  had  an  in¬ 
trinsic  value  of  $1.80-$l.lJ3  (7s.  5d.- 
7s.  llld.) ;  it  was  so  called  from  the 
figure  of  a  star  on  one  side. 

4.  Short  for  pagoda  sleeve. 
pagoda  sleeve  Costume.  A  funnel- 

shaped  sleeve  arranged  to  show  the 
sleeve  lining  and  an  inner  sleeve, 
pagoda  tree  Any  of  several  trees 
having  an  erect  habit  and  conical 
form  suggesting  a  pagoda :  a  In 
China  and  Japan,  a  fabaceous  tree 
( Sophora  japonica),  with  droop¬ 
ing  racemes  of  pale  yellow  flowers, 
often  cultivated  as  an  ornamental 
shade  tree,  b  In  India,  the  ban¬ 
yan;  also,  the  apocynaceous  tree  Plumeria  acutifolia.  c 
In  the  West  Indies,  the  nosegay  tree  P.  alba. 
pag'o-scope  (pSg'6-skop),  n.  [Gr.  nayo?  frost  -f-  -scope.] 
A  device  for  showing  at  a  glance  whether  the  prevailing 
dew  point  is  below  freezing,  and  facilitating  prediction  in 
case  of  the  approach  of  severe  frost  ;  a  hygrodeik. 
Pa-gu'ri  dae  (pd-gu'rT-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  fr.  L.  pagurus  a 
kind  of  crab,  Gr.  Trayoupo?.]  Zool.  The  family  containing 
the  typical  hermit  crabs  (in  older  classifications  all  the 
hermit  crabs).  The  purse  crabs  and  the  hermit  crabs  con¬ 
stitute  a  sinierfamily  Pag  U  rin'e-a  (pSg'u-rin'e-d),  syn. 
Pag  u-roi'de-a  (-roi'de-a).  Pa-gu'rus  (prt-gu'rus)  is  the 
type  genus.  —  pa  gu'ri-an  (-rl-dn),  a.  &  n.  —  pa-gu'rid 
(pa-gu'rtd  ;  pXg'u-rid),  n.  —  pa  gu'rine  (-rin  ;  -rln),pa- 
gU'roid(-roid),«.<fr  n. 

pah  (  pa),  inter}.  An  exclamation  expressing  contempt  or  dis¬ 
gust.  See  bah.  —  a.  In  childish  language,  nasty;  improper. 
II  pah,  pa  (pa),  n.  [From  native  name.]  A  stockaded 
native  settlement;  a  native  fort.  New  Zealand. 

Pah'la  vi  (pa'ld-ve),  n.  AlsoPehlevi.  [Per.  Pahlavi,  fr. 
OPer.  Parthava  Parthia.]  The  Persian  language  of  the 
period  from  the  3d  to  about  the  10th  century  a.  d.  It  is 
preserved  in  a  literature,  chiefly  religious,  of  some  extent, 
but  small  intrinsic  merit.  See  Persian.  Pahlavi  em¬ 
ployed  a  Semitic  alphabet  closely  related  to  that  of  the 
A  vesta.  There  are  two  varieties,  the  Chaldean  Pahlavi, 
used  only  in  two  ancient  inscriptions,  and  the  Sassanian 
Pahlavi,  which,  somewhat  modified,  became  the  literary 
script.  The  correct  forms  of  Pahlavi  words  are  often 
problematical  because  of  the  inadequacy  of  the  alphabet, 
pa  ho'e-ho  e  (pa-ho'a-ho'a),  n.  [Hawaiian.]  Geol.  Lava 
that  is  relatively  smooth  ;  —  contrasted  with  a-a.  Hawaii. 
paid  (p5d),  pret.  &  p.  p.  of  pay.  Specif.:  p.  a.  1.  a  Satis¬ 
fied  ;  content.  Obs.  44  Paid  of  his  poverty.”  Chaucer. 
b  Drunk.  Obs.  Slang. 

2.  Receiving  pay  ;  hired;  as,  a  paid  attorney. 

3.  Given  or  handed  over  to  discharge  an  obligation  ;  dis¬ 
charged  ;  that  has  been  cashed,  as  a  check. 

paid  up,  paid  in  full,  as  a  debt,  capital  stock,  etc. 
pail  (pal),  n.  [ME.  paile,  prob.  fr.  AS.  ptegcl  a  w'ine  ves¬ 
sel,  a  gill ;  akin  to  D.  &  G.  pegel  a  watermark,  a  gauge 
rod,  a  measure  of  wine,  Dan.  pvegel  half  a  pint.  Cf.  peg.] 
A  vessel  made  of  wooden  staves  bound  with  iron  hoops,  of 
sheet  metal  (usually  iron  galvanized,  tinned,  or  enameled), 
or  of  some  other  material,  commonly  circular  in  section 
and  widening  uniformly  towards  the  top,  or  cylindrical, 
having  a  bail  for  a  handle  and  often  fitted  with  a  cover ; 
as,  a  milk,  slop,  dinner,  or  lard  pail ;  a  pail  of  water. 
Pail  and  bucket  (meaning  a  vessel  to  be  carried  by  hand) 
are  often  used  interchangeably,  but  local  usage  varies, 
pall'ful  (pal 'fool),  n.  ;  pi.  -fuls  (-fdolz).  The  quantity  that 
a  pail  will  hold.  44  By  pailfuls .”  Shak. 

pail  lasse'  (pSl-y3s'),  n.  [F.,  ir.paille  straw.  See  pal¬ 
let  a  bed.]  An  under  bed  or  mattress  of  straw, 
pail  lette'  (pSl-ySt' ;  F.  pa'ySt'),  n.  ;  pi.  -lettes  (-yets'  ;  F. 
-ygt').  [F.,  dim.  of  paille  straw.  Cf.  3d  pallet.]  A  span¬ 
gle  :  specif. ,  a  piece  of  paillon. — pail-let'ted  (-ySt'gd),  a. 
pail  lon'  (pa/ybN'),  n.;  pi.  -lons  (F.  -ybN').  [F.,  fr.  paille 
straw.]  A  thin  leaf  of  metal,  as  for  use  in  gilding  or 
enameling,  or  to  show  through  a  translucent  medium, 
pain  (pan),  n.  [ME.  peine ,  F.  peine,  fr.  L.  poena,  penalty, 
punishment,  torment,  pain,  fr.  Gr.  rroivy  penalty.  Cf.  pe¬ 
nal,  pine  to  languish,  punish.]  1.  Punishment;  suffering 
or  evil  inflicted  as  a  punishment  for  crime,  or  connected 
with  the  commission  of  a  crime  ;  penalty  ;  fine.  Obs.,  exc. 
in  certain  phrases.  Chaucer. 

We  will,  by  way  of  mulct  or  pain,  lay  it  upon  him.  Bacon. 

None  shall  presume  to  fly,  under  pain  of  death.  Addison. 


2.  A  form  of  consciousness  characterized  by  desire  of  es¬ 

cape  or  avoidance,  and  varying  from  slight  uneasiness  to 
extreme  distress  or  torture  ;  an  affection  or  feeling  pro¬ 
ceeding  from  a  derangement  of  functions,  disease,  or  bod¬ 
ily  injury.  “  The  pain  of  Jesus  Christ.”  Chaucer. 

When  I  speak  of  bodily  pain  and  pleasure,  or  of  the  pain  and 
pleasure  of  sense,  I  do  not, of  course, mean  to  imply  that  such  pain- 
pleasure  is  not  mental.  I  only  mean  that  we  are  unable  to  assign 
its  mental  conditions,  except  in  a  vague  .  .  .  way.  G.  F.  Stout. 

3.  The  torment  of  hell  or  purgatory;  hell;  purgatory.  Obs. 

4.  pi.  The  throes  or  travail  of  childbirth;  labor  ;  — for¬ 
merly  used  also  in  the  sing. 

She  .  .  .  travailed,  for  her  /sain* came  upon  her.  1  Sam.  iv.  ly. 

5.  Distressing  uneasiness  of  mind;  mental  suffering;  grief  ; 

Obs.,  solicitude,  apprehension,  or  anxiety.  Chaucer. 

6  Labor;  effort;  trouble;  also,  difficulty.  Obs. 

7.  Vet.  pi.  A  scabby  disease  of  horses’  feet. 

8  pi.  Labor;  toilsome  effort;  care  or  trouble;  —  also 
sometimes  construed  as  a  sing. 

And  all  my  pains  is  sorted  to  no  proof.  Shak. 

1  he  labored  eartli  vour  / tains  have  sowed  and  tilled.  Dryden. 
Syn.  —  Pain,  ache.  Pain  denotes  sharp,  sometimes  sud¬ 
den,  ache,  continuous,  often  dull,  bodily  suffering;  both 
words  are  used  fig.  of  mental  states;  as, 44  They  gnawed 
their  tongues  for  pain  ”  ( Rev.  xvi.  10) ; 44  a  fellow  that  never 
had  the  ache  in  his  shoulders”  (Shak.);  “  Joy,  .  .  .  too  in¬ 
tense,  is  turned  to  pain  ”  (Shelley) ;  44  By  a  sleep  to  say  we 
end  the  heartache  ”  (Shak.).  See  pang,  distress,  effort. 
pain  (pan),  v.  t.  ;  pained  (pand) ;  pain'ing.  [ME.  peinen, 
OF.  pener  (3d  sing.  pres,  peine),  F.peiner  to  fatigue.  See 
pain,  n.]  1.  To  inflict  suffering  upon  as  a  penalty  ;  to 

punish  ,  to  fine  ;  also,  to  enjoin  under  penalty.  Obs. 

2.  To  put  to  bodily  uneasiness  or  anguish  ;  to  afflict  with 
uneasy  sensations  of  any  degree  of  intensity  ;  to  distress  ; 
torment;  torture;  as,  his  dinner  or  his  woundpuined  him; 
his  stomach  pained  him. 

Excess  of  cold,  as  well  as  heat,  us.  Locke. 

3.  To  render  mentally  distressed  ;  to  give  pain  to  ;  to  dis¬ 
tress  ;  grieve  ;  as,  a  child’s  faults  pain  his  parents. 

4.  To  put  to  trouble  or  labor; — only  in  passive.  Obs.  or  R. 

Syn.  —  Disquiet,  trouble,  atflict,  grieve,  agonize,  torture, 
to  pain  one’s  self,  to  exert  or  trouble  one’s  self ;  to  take  pains: 
to  be  solicitous  ;  to  strive.  Obs.  or  Archaic.  44  She  pained 
her  to  do  all  that  she  might.”  Chaucer. 

pain.  v.  i.  1.  To  give  pain. 

2.  Obs.  a  To  suffer  pain;  suffer.  b  To  take  pains  ;  strive, 
paln'ful  (pan'fdol),  a.  1.  Full  of  pain  ;  causing  or  inflict¬ 
ing  pain  or  distress,  either  physical  or  mental ;  afflictive  ; 
disquieting;  distressing;  grievous.  Addison. 

2.  Of  the  body  or  a  bodily  part,  affected  with  pain. 

3-  Requiring  labor  or  toil ;  difficult;  executed  with  labo¬ 
rious  effort;  as,  a  painful  service  ;  a  painful  march. 

4.  Marked  by  painstaking  ;  done  or  performed  with  pains  ; 
laborious ;  diligent ;  painstaking  ;  careful ;  industrious  ; 
as,  a  painful  reading;  painful  students.  Archaic. 

Syn.  —  Disquieting,  troublesome,  afflictive,  distressing, 
grievous  ;  laborious,  toilsome,  difficult,  arduous. 

—  rsin'ful-ly,  urfr.  —  pain'Iul  ness,  u. 

pain  less,  a.  Free  from  pain  ;  without  pain.  —  pain'less 
lY'  adv.  —  pain'less-ness,  n. 
pains'tak  ing  (panz'tak'Tng),  a.  Taking  pains;  careful 
in  doing  ;  diligent ;  assiduous  ;  characterized  by  the  tak¬ 
ing  of  pains ;  as,  painstaking  men  ;  a  painstaking  manner. 

—  pains'tak  ing  ly,  adv. 

pains'tak'ing.  n.  Act  of  taking  pains;  carefulness  and 
fidelity  in  performance  ;  assiduity. 

paint  (pant),  v.  t. ;  paint'ed  ;  paint'ing.  [ME.  peinten, 
fr.  F.peint,  p.  p.  of  peindre  to  paint,  fr.  L.pi/igere,  pictum  ; 
cf.  Gr.  7roiKi Ao?  many-colored,  Skr.  pig  to  adorn.  Cf.  de¬ 
pict,  picture,  pigment.]  1.  a  To  form  a  representation 
of,  as  on  a  canvas,  wall,  or  ceiling,  by  applying  paints ;  to 
represent  by  means  of  colors  or  hues,  or  to  portray  with 
paints;  as,  to  paint  a  portrait ;  to  paints,  dog.  b  To  make 
or  create  (a  picture  or  design)  by  means  of  pigments. 

2  To  ornament  by  painting  ;  as,  the  ceiling  was  painted 
with  Biblical  scenes. 

3.  To  represent  or  exhibit  vividly  to  the  mind  as  if  by  paint¬ 
ing  ;  to  describe  vividly  ;  to  delineate  ;  image  ;  depict. 

If  lolly  grow  romantic,  I  must  paint  it  Pope. 

4.  To  cover  with  coloring  matter  ;  to  apply  paint  to  ;  to 
adorn  with  pigments  or  colors  ;  to  color  ;  stain  ;  rouge  ;  as, 
to  paint  a  house,  a  signboard,  etc. 

Jezebel  )>ainted  her  face  and  tired  her  head.  2  Kings  ix  30. 
5  Fig.  :  To  color,  stain,  or  tinge  ;  to  adorn  or  beautify 
with  or  as  with  colors  ;  to  diversify  with  colors. 

Cuckoo  buds  of  yellow  hue 

Do  paint  the  meadows  with  delight  Shak. 

6.  Fig.  a  To  color  falsely.  Obs.  or R.  b  To  flatter.  Obs. 

7-  To  put  on  or  apply  like  paint ;  to  cover  or  treat  by  ap¬ 
plying  something  like  paint. 

Syn.  —  Color,  picture,  portray,  sketch,  draw,  describe, 
to  paint  black,  to  represent  as  bad  or  w  icked,  —  to  p.  forth, 
to  depict  or  describe  vividly.  Obs.  —  top.  out.  a  To  de¬ 
pict  or  display  by  or  as  if  by  gainting.  Obs. 

The  word  is  too  good  to  paint  out  her  wickedness.  Shak. 
b  To  copy  by  painting.  Obs.  c  To  obliterate  by  paint¬ 
ing.— top.  the  town  red.  to  raise  a  public  commotion;  to  in¬ 
dulge  in  a  lively  or  boisterous  frolic  or  spree.  Slang. 
paint,  v.  i.  1.  To  practice  the  art  of  painting;  to  paint  pic¬ 
tures  ;  as,  the  artist  paints  well.  Also,  to  describe  vividly. 


pag'eant-ed.  a.  a  Furnished 
with  “  pageants,”  or  depicted 
•eeneo,  as  hangings.  Obs.  b  At¬ 
tended  with  pageantry, 
pageant  house  A  storage  house 
for  the  apparatus  of  medieval 
pageants.  Obs. 

page  cord.  Print.  Cord  used  to 
tie  up  pages  of  tvpe.  [-dom.I 
p&ge'dom  ( pa  i'd  u  m),  n.  See| 
page'ful. //.  See-FUL. 
page'hood.  n.  Sec -hood. 
pagen.  f  rag  ink. 
pagent  +  paqka  nt,  pagine. 
page  proof.  Print.  A  proof  of 
a  pane  or  paces.  [books,  etc.  I 
pag'er  (p5j'5r).  One  that  pages | 
pag'er  y.  n.  Pageship.  Obs. 
page ' ship.  n.  See -shir. 
Pag'et’a  disease'  (ptti'Tts). 
[After  Sir  James  Paget.  J  M<  <1. 
Disease  of  the  breast  with  ecze¬ 
ma  of  the  nipple  and  areola, 
usually  ending  in  cancer, 
pag'gle.  r.  i.  To  hang  loosely  ; 
to  osc.  Ohs.  [Paginnl.  Obs  I 
pag'ical.  a.  [ page  -f  -ical.]\ 
Pa'gi  el  ( pa'gl-€l ;  pa'jT- ;  pa- 
Bib. 


pa'gil  (pa'gTl).  Var.  of  pai- 
gle.  Dial.  Eng. 
pagin.  i*  RAG  KANT, 
pag'i-na  (p&j'T-na),  n. :  pi.  -x.*; 
(-ne).  fL..  page.]  Hot.  The 
blade  of  a  leaf  ;  hence,  any  flat 
surface.  Barr. 

pag'i  na-ry  (-nfl-rT ),  a.  Paginal, 
pa'gine.  n.  [L.  paginal]  A 
page;  a  hook.  Ohs. 
pa'gle  (pa'g'l  )•  Var.  of  raigi.e. 
pa'gled.  a.  [ Cf.  paoOI.k.  >•.] 
Pregnant.  Cf.  haggki>.  Obs. 

II  pagne  (  pftn'y’ ).  n.  [F.]  A  cloth 
us  an  article  of  dress;  specif.,  a 
loin  cloth  or  short  petticoat, 
pagoda  stone.  Agalmatolite 
pagode.  +  ragod. 
pag'o-dite  (nttg'S-dlt :  pri-go'- 
(lit),  n.  [Cf.  F.  pagoditr.  fr. 
pagode  pagoda.  |  Agalmatolite. 
pa-go'dy.  n.  [C’f  It.  pagode, 
pagoda .)  A  pagoda.  Obs. 
pa  go'tha  pagoda. 
pag'rl  +  puggree. 
pagyn  f  raokant,  pagine. 
pa  ha'  ( pa-hii'),  n.  [  Dakota  In- 
dian  pah/i  hill.l  Geol.  A  hill  or 
ridge  of  glacial  origin  with  a 


capping  of  loess,  as  in  north¬ 
eastern  Iowa.  [priest.  I 

pa'h&n.  n.  In  India,  a  village! 
Pa-ha'reen  (pa-hii'ren ),  n.,fem. 
of  Pahaki. 

Pa-ha'ri  (-rf),  ?/.  [Hind,  jiahdn 
mountaineer,  fr.  pahdr  moun¬ 
tain]  A  native  of  the  hill  coun¬ 
try  north  of  the  Puniab ;  also, 
the  language  of  the  Panaris.  See 
I N  PO-ElTROPBAK. 

Pa  ha'ri-ft  (-a), //.  1.=Pahari. 
2.  =  Mal  Pa  ha  ki  a.  [  liftb ).  Bib.  I 
Pa/hath-mo'hab(  pahftth-m5'-| 
pa'hi  (pii'he),  n.  A  large  war 
canoe  of  the  Society  Islands, 
pa'ho  (pa'hrt),  n'.  [Tag.l  A 
kind  of  Philippine  mango  (  Stnu- 
t/ifrra  a/tissi ma)  :  also,  its  fruit. 
Pa-hou'in,  n.  =  Fan  (African 
tribe).  [Utk.| 

Pah'-Ute/ ( pa'Qt').  Var.  of  Pi- 1 
pai.  +  pay.  [India).  I 

pai(pT).  Var.  of  pie  (money  of  | 
Pa'i(pa'T).  Bib. 
paian.  +  pa  yen. 
paiaunt.  +  pageant. 
paice.  +  pack. 


pai-deu'tics  (pa-du'tlks  ;  pi-), 
n.  Rarely  -tic.  [Gr.  naiSevriKp, 
fr.  iraiSeveiv  to  teach,  fr.  rrac?, 
7rat5o5,  a  boy.]  Pedagogy.  Rare. 
pai'dle-  Var.  of  pa  dee,  a  hoe. 
pai'dle  (pa'd’l).  Scot.  &  dial 
Eng.  var.  of  paddle. 
pai-dol'o-gy  (pa-dfil'6-jT  ;  pi-), 
w.  (Gr.  rrat?,  rraiSoq,  bov, 
child  -+-  -logy.]  Child  study.  /?. 
paido-no-aol'o-gy  (pa'dO-nC- 
L81'0-jT ;  pP-),  n.  [Gr.  iraU 
child  4-  nosology.]  Pediatrics, 
paie.  +  fay. 
paiement.  +  payment. 
paien  +  raven. 
paienle.  ^  pa  yen  y. 
paler.  +  pair. 

pai'gle  (  pa'g'l),  it.  Dial.  Eng. 
a  The  cowslip,  or  the  oxlip.  b 
The  cuckoo  flower,  c  Theatich- 
wort.  d  Any  of  several  crow¬ 
foots,  as  Ranunculus  acris.  R. 
bulhnsus,  etc. 

pai-Ja'ma  Yur  "f  PYJAMA, 
paik.  4  rawk,  a  trick. 
paik(pak),  n.  A  stroke;  a  blow  ; 


a  thump.  Scot,  tf  Dial.  Eng. 

paik,  v.  t.  To  strike  ;  to  heat ; 
to  pommel.  Scot,  tf  Dial  Eng. 
paik'thai  pak'thd),».  [Burmese 
beit-tha.)  See  weight. 
pail  +  pale. 

pail  (pal),  v.  t.  [Cf.  F.  f>elrr  to 
deprive  of  hair,  OF.  3d  sing, 
pres.  j>ei/e.]  To  beat  (  barley ):  to 
thrash  :  to  harass  ;  also,  to  at¬ 
tack  with  a  vim.  Dial.  Eng. 
paile.  *i*  peel,  a  tower, 
pailet.  +  pallet,  a  bed. 
paill.  pale;  pall,  cloth, 
paillard,  etc.  +  palliakd,  etc. 
paille.  F  rail. 
paille  maille.  l* all-mall. 

||  pa'illes  (pa'y’),  n.  pi.  [F.] 
Cookery.  Straws, 
paillet.  4*  pallet,  a  bed. 
pail 'mail'.  +  pall-mall. 

II  pai'-lou'  (pl'15'),  n.  [Chin. 
p‘«/-  lou-.]  Chin.  Arch  A  dec¬ 
orative  gateway,  often  standing 
by  itself  as  a  memorial, 
pailyeoun.  +  pavilion 
paiment.  ^  payment. 
pain,  f  pane,  pay  bn.  [Qftt.l 
p&in.u.  [F.,fr.L.pant>.]  Bread.! 


[|  pain  b^  nit'  (p  tt  n  b  a'n  e') 

[F.  be  nit  blessed,  consecrated.] 
R.C.Ch.  In  France,  unconse¬ 
crated  bread,  blessed  and  distrib¬ 
uted  to  the  faithful  during  Mass 
on  Sundays  and  feasts  of  ob¬ 
ligation  Cf.  EULOGIA  C  ;  HOLY 
It  READ  b. 

painch  (dial,  pansh).  Obs.  or 
Scot.  &  dial.  Eng.  of  paunch. 
paind.  Pained.  Ref.  Sp. 
pain'de-malne',  n.  [OF.  jiain 
bread  4-  demaine  manorial, 
lordly,  own,  private.  See  rain; 
domain.]  White  bread  of  the 
finest  quality  ;  a  loaf  of  it.  Obs. 
paine.  pain,  pane. 
pained.  4*  faned,  p.  a. 
painem.  painlm,  etc.  f  paynim. 
pain'll-ness,  n.  State  of  feeling 
pain.  Obs. 

pain  spot.  Physio  l.  One  of 
numerous  points  or  spots  in  the 
skin  characterized  by  excep¬ 
tional  sensitiveness  to  pain. 
pains'tak  er  (panz'tak^r),  n. 
One  who  takes  pains, 
pains'wor  thy  (-wQr'tkT),  a. 
Worth  pains  or  effort.  Rare. 


food,  foot ;  out,  oil ;  chair  ;  go  ;  sing,  iijk  ;  4*en,  thin  ;  nature,  verdure  (250) ;  K  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144) ;  bow  ;  yet;  zh  =  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  ( 
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2.  To  color  one’s  face  in  an  attempt  to  beautify  it. 

Let  her  paint  an  inch  thick.  Shak. 

3.  To  become  changed  in  facial  color;  to  blush;  as,  to 
paint  white  or  pale,  to  turn  white  or  pale.  Obs. 

4.  To  talk  smoothly  or  speciously  ;  to  gloze ;  feign.  Obs. 
6.  To  drink  intoxicating  liquor.  Obs.  Slang. 

paint  (pant),  n.  1.  Act  of  painting ;  a  coloring. 

2.  A  preparation  of  a  pigment  or  coloring  substance  made 
by  mixing  with  some  suitable  vehicle,  as  oil,  water,  or 
varnish,  and  forming,  when  applied  to  a  surface,  an  adhe¬ 
sive  coating  ;  also,  the  pigment  or  solid  coloring  matter 
alone,  or  a  cake  of  it ;  as,  a  box  of  paints.  Paints  are  pre¬ 
pared  variously,  often  containing  driers,  as  japan,  and 
thinners,  as  turpentine.  Paints  differ  from  dyes  and  stains 
in  not  being  solutions,  and  in  forming  surface  coatings 
which  are  commonly  used  to  preserve  as  well  as  to  color. 
Paint  in  which  oil,  esp.  linseed  oil.  is  the  vehicle  is  called 
oil  paint.  Such  a  paint  generally  differs  from  a  varnish  in 
that  it  dries  by  oxidation  and  so  increases  in  bulk,  while  a 
varnish  generally  dries  by  evaporation  and  diminishes  in 
bulk. 

3.  Pigment,  as  rouge,  etc.,  for  the  face  or  body. 

4.  Med.  An  application,  as  iodine,  put  on  with  a  brush. 

6.  Color  ;  superficial  ornament  or  show. 

paint 'brush7  (pant'brush'),  n.  A  brush  for  painting.  An 
artist’s  brush  is  usually  of  camel’s  hair  or  sable  hair ;  an 
ordinary  paintbrush  is  of  hog  bristles, 
paint'ed  (pan'tSd  ;  -tTd;  151),  p.  a.  1.  Portrayed  or  doue 
in  colors,  as  a  picture  or  design. 

As  idle  as  a  painted  ship 

Upon  a  painted  ocean.  Coleridge. 

2.  Coated  with  paint;  as:  decorated  with  pictures  or 
designs  in  color  ;  having  the  face  rouged  ;  etc. 

3.  Colored  so  as  to  appear  different  from  the  real  charac¬ 
ter  ;  artificial  ;  feigned ;  disguised. 

4  Marked  or  adorned  with  bright  or  varied  colors  ;  varie¬ 
gated  ;  as, painted  meadows;  the  painted  bunting, 
painted  bat,  a  vespertilionine  bat  (Kerivoula  pi  eta)  of  the 
Indo-Malayan  region  having  bright  orange  fur  with  black 
markings  on  the  wings. —  p.  beauty,  a  handsome  American 
butterfly  ( Vanessa,  syn.  Pyrameis ,  hunt  era),  much  like  the 
thistle  butterfly.  —  p.  bunting,  a  The  nonpareil  (bird), 
b  An  American  longsnur  (Calcarius  pictus).  —  P.  Chamber, 
Eng.  hist.,  a  room  in  tne  old  palace  of  Westminster,  de¬ 
stroyed  by  fire  in  1834,  sometimes  used  as  the  meeting 
place  of  Parliament ;  —  so  called  from  its  mural  paintings. 
—  p.  cup.  a  The  plant  Bartsia  viscosa.  Obs.  Eng.  b  Any 
scrophulariaceous  plant  of  the  genus  Castilleja  ;  —so 
called  from  the  showy  bracts  of  the  inflorescence.  C. 
coccinea  is  the  common  painted  cup  of  the  eastern  United 
States.  —  p.  duck,  a  The  mandarin  duck,  b  The  harlequin 
duck.  —  p.  finch,  the  nonpareil.  —  p.  goose,  the  emperor 
goose.  —  p.  grass,  ribbon  grass.  —  d.  hyena,  the  Cape  hunt¬ 
ing  doe.  —  p.  lady,  a  The  thistle  butterfly  (  Vanessa  car- 
diet).  b  The  old-fashioned  pink-and-white  sweet  pea.  c 
A  variegated  garden  pink.  — p.  leaf,  poinsettia.  —  p.  par¬ 
tridge,  a  francolin  ( Francohnus  pictus)  of  India.  —  p. 
quail,  any  of  several  smal^  bright-plumaged  quails  of  the 
genus  Ercal factor ia  of  Asia,  Africa,  and  Australasia.  p. 

snipe,  any  of  several  highly  colored  limicoline  birds  of  the 

Senus  Rostratula ,  widely  distributed  in  the  Southern 
[emi8phere.  —  p.  turtle,  a  common  fresh-water  turtle 
(Chrysemys  picta)  of  the  eastern  United  States.  It  has  a 
greenish  black  carapace  with  yellow  bands  bordering 
the  shields  and  red  markings  on  the  marginal  plates,  and 
a  yellow  plastron.  Also  p.  terrapin,  p.  tortoise, 
palnt'er  (pan'ter),  n.  [Corrupt,  of  panther.']  The  cougar 


or  puma. 

palnt'er,  n.  [Cf.  ME.  pantere  a  noose,  snare,  F .  pantib  e, 
LL.  panthera,  L.  panther  a  hunting  net,  fr.  Gr.  n avOr/pa  ; 
?rac  all  -f-  drip  beast.]  1.  =  shank  painter.  Obs. 

2  A  rope,  usually  at  the  bow,  for  fastening  a  boat, 
palnt'er,  n.  [OF.  peintor,  acc.  of  peintre,  F.  peintre.  See 
1st  paint.]  One  who  paints;  esp. :  a  An  artist  who  rep¬ 
resents  objects  or  scenes  in  color  on  a  surface ;  one  who 
paints  pictures,  b  One  who  covers  buildings,  ships,  iron¬ 
work,  or  the  like,  with  paint,  c  Fig.  :  One  who  depicts 
or  describes  something  pictorially  or  vividly, 
palnt'er’ 8  cream  (pan'terz).  A  cream,  of  mastic,  nut  oil, 
lead  acetate,  and  water,  used  to  cover  a  partly  finished 
painting,  to  preserve  its  freshness  till  work  is  resumed, 
painter  Stainer  A  painter  (3d  painter  a  &  b) ;  specif.,  a 
member  of  a  certain  London  livery  company  of  painters, 
palnt'lng,  p.  pr.  <ts  vb.  n.  of  paint.  Specif.  :  vb.  n.  1.  Act 
of  laying  on,  or  adorning  with,  paints  or  colors  ;  also,  that 
which  is  painted. 

2.  Specif.  :  a  That  which  is  produced  by  laying  on  paint 
or  color  ;  coloring  ;  decoration  consisting  of  painted  work, 
b  Fine  Arts.  The  work  of  the  painter;  representation  or 


paiot.  Abbr.  Painting, 
paint'a-ble,  a.  See  -able. — 
paint'a-ble-ness.  n. 

?aint  bridge.  Theat.  A  plat- 
orm  that  can  be  raised  or  low¬ 
ered,  used  by  scenery  painters, 
palnt'er-ly,  a.  Like  a  painter’s 
work  ;  pert,  to,  or  characteristic 
of,  a  painter  :  artistic.  Rare. 
—  ad  v.  Artistically.  Rare. 
nainter’s  colic.  =  lead  colic. 
Painter’s  Easel.  Astron.  The 
constellation  Pictor. 
paint 'er-ship,  n.  See -ship. 
paint  frame.  Theat.  A  movable 
iron  framework  for  moving 
scenes  from  the  Btage  to  the 
paint  bridge.  0.rf.  E.  D. 

palnt'-houae  penthouse. 
paint'i-ness  (pan'tl-nfs),  n. 
Painty  quality. 

paint  'ing-nesB.  n.  Pictorial 
churocter  ;  vividness.  Rare. 
paint'less.  a.  1.  Incapable  of 
being  painted  or  described.  Obs. 
2.  Destitute  of  paint, 
paint'ment,  n.  Painting.  Obs. 
paintour.  4*  painter. 
paintre.  +  pantry. 
paint'ress,  n.  [F.  petntresse.] 
A  woman  who  paints;  as:  a  i  )ne 
who  paints  (her  face).  Obs.  bA 
female  painter  or  artist,  c  One 
who  decorates  or  colors  pottery. 

fain'trix,  n.  [paint  +  - t,ii .] 
‘aintress.  Obs. 

paint  room,  a  A  room  f-  r  stor¬ 
ing  paint.  b  Theat.  A  room 
where  a  scene  painter  works, 
paint'ry.  n.  [Cf.  OF.  pointrie.] 
Painture.  Obs. 

paint  strake.  .Vaut.  The  up¬ 
permost  strake  below  the  plank 
sheer.  [Ob*.  I 

paln'worthy,  a.  Painsworthy.  | 


\ng. 


pa'iocke  (pa'jbk  ;  p&j'tfk), 

A  word  occurring  once 
Shakespeare’s  “Hamlet”  (III. 
ii.  295),  and  taken  by  editors  to 
be  a  misprint  for  some  obs.  var. 
of,  or  to  be  an  obs.  dial,  form  of, 
peacock.  Modern  editors  usu¬ 
ally  print  it  jiajock. 
paip.  paip'ly.  Scot.  vars.  of 
POPE,  popely. 
paip.  n.  [Cf.  pip.]  A  stone  of 
a  fruit,  esp.  the  cherry  ;  a  pip  ; 
also,  usually  in  pi.  with  the.  a 
children’s  game  played  with 
cherry  stones.  Scot.  Sf  Dial.  Eng. 
pair,  n.  Impairment.  Obs.  &•  /(. 
pair  +  pare.  [efr.  Even. I 
II  pair  (par),  a.  [F.J  Roulette, | 

pair,  y.  t.  a,-  i.  [See  impair.]  To 

impair.  Obs. or  Scot.Sf  Dial.  En 
paird.  Paired.  Ref.  Sp. 
paire.  +  pair,  pare. 
pair'er.  n.  One  who  pairs 
pair-i'al.  +  pair  royal. 
pair'ing.  j>.  pr.  8c  vb.  n.  of 
PAIR.  [Obs.  or  Dial.  Eftff.J 

pair'ment.  w.  Impairment.  | 
pair'ment.  v.  [See  pair  to 

'  couple.]  Association  as  a  con- 
|  sort  of  lcman.  Obs. 
pairt.  *j*  pert.  [var.  of  part.  I 
i  pairt  (pPrt).  Scot.  &  dial.  Eng.| 
pairt-.  For  various  terms  in 
j  i  airt see  the  forms  in  part-. 
pairtie  party. 
pair'trick  pPr'trik).  pai'trick 
(pa'trYk  i.  n.  A  partridge.  Scot 
pair'wise  par'wlz  >.  adv.  In 
I  «*r  by  pairs. 

pais.  pace.  PEACE, 
j  Pai*  (Scot.  paz).  Ohs.  or  Scot. 

va’-.  of  peise.  fdian  money).! 
i  pai'sa (pT'sd).  Var. of  PiCE(In-| 
pal  sage  +  pays  age. 

I  paisan.  peasant. 


depiction  of  objects  or  scenes  in  color  on  a  surface  by 
means  of  pigments,  generally  applied  with  a  brush  ;  also, 
any  work  of  art  so  produced,  c  A  depicting  by  words; 
vivid  representation  in  words,  d  Coloring  of  the  face,  etc., 
with  paint  for  adornment,  e  Color  laid  on  ;  paint.  Obs. 
paint'root'  (pant'root'),  n.  A  hiumodoraceous  plant  (Gy- 
rotheca  capitata)  of  the  southern  United  States,  the  root  of 
which  yields  a  red  pigment. 

paln'ture  (pan'tur),  n.  [F.  peinture.  See  paint,  v.  t.  ;  cf. 

(  picture.]  Painting  ;  a  painting  ;  also,  a  pigment.  Obs. 
palnt'work7  (pant'wfirk'),  n.  Painter’s  work  ;  painting, 
paint'y  (pan'ti),  a.  1.  Of,  or  abounding  in,  paint. 

2.  Unskillfully  painted,  so  that  the  painter’s  method  of 
|  work  is  too  obvious  ;  also,  having  too  much  pigment  applied, 
pair  (p£r),  n. ;  pi.  pairs  ;  after  a  numeral,  formerly,  and 
now,  sometimes,  Colloq .,  pair.  [ME.  paire ,  F.  paire ,  LL. 
paria,  L.  pari  a ,  pi.  of  par  pair,  fr.  par ,  adj.,  equal.  Cf. 
apparel,  par  equality,  peer  an  equal.]  1.  Two  things  of 
a  kind,  similar  in  form,  suited  to  each  other,  and  intended 
to  be  used  together  ;  as,  a  pair  of  gloves,  stockings,  or 
shoes ;  a. pair  of  eyes  or  legs. 

2.  A  single  thing  composed  of  two  corresponding  pieces  ; 
as,  si  pair  of  scissors  or  bellows  ;  a  pair  of  trousers. 

3.  A  man  and  a  woman  associated  together  ;  a  set  of  two 
persons  of  opposite  sexes,  as  two  partners  in  a  dance  ;  a 
couple  married  or  engaged.  “  A  happy  pa  fr.”  Dryden. 

4.  Two  animals  of  opposite  sexes  associated  together  ;  a 
mated  couple,  as  of  birds. 

5  Two  of  a  sort ;  a  set  of  two,  usually  of  the  same  kind, 
but  sometimes  of  a  different  kind  associated  together ;  a 
span  ;  a  yoke  ;  a  couple  ;  a  brace  ;  as,  a  pair  of  horses ; 
a  pair  of  oxen  ;  the  horse  and  his  rider  were  a  fine  pair. 

6.  Short  for  pair  of  horses,  two  horses  harnessed  together 
side  by  side  ;  as,  a  carriage  and  pair. 

7.  Kinematics.  A  combination  of  two  parts,  called  ele¬ 
ments,  which  are  so  applied  to  each  other  as  mutually  to 
constrain  relative  motion.  See  chain,  n.,  8,  H lust.  Pairs 
are  named  in  accordance  with  the  kind  of  motion  they 
permit;  thus,  a  journal  and  its  bearing  form  a  turning 
pair,  a  cylinder  and  its  piston  &  sliding  pair,  a  screw  and 
its  nut  a  twisting  pair,  etc.  Any  pair  in  which  the  con¬ 
straining  contact  is  along  lines  or  at  points  only  (as  a 
cam  and  roller  acting  together)  is  designated  a  higher  pair, 
while  a  pair  having  surface  contact  (as  a  cylindrical  pin 
and  eye,  a  screw  and  its  nut,  etc.)  is  called  a  lower  pair. 

8.  Card  Playing.  A  set  of  two  cards  of  the  same  value  or 
denomination  ;  two  of  a  kind  (often  specified). 

9.  Two  members  of  opposite  parties  or  opinion  in  a  deliber¬ 
ative  body,  who  for  their  own  convenience,  as  to  enable 
one  or  both  to  be  absent,  mutually  agree  not  to  vote  on  a 
given  question,  or  on  issues  of  a  party  nature,  during  a 
specified  time  ;  also,  the  arrangement  thus  made  ;  as,  the 
vote  showed  two  pairs.  Parliamentary  Cant. 

10.  Short  for  pair-oar,  pair  of  spectacles,  etc. 

11  A  number  of  things  resembling  one  another,  or  belong¬ 
ing  together  ;  a  set ;  a  suit,  string,  pack,  group,  etc.  ;  as, 
a  pair  of  virginals  or  organs  ;  a  pair  or  flight  of  stairs. 
“  A  of  beads.”  Chaucer.  Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng.,  ex¬ 
cept  as  to  stairs  or  steps. 

Two  crowns  in  my  pocket,  two  pair  of  cards.  Beau.  V  FI. 
12.  Mining.  A  party  working  together  ;  gang.  Chiefly 
Cornwall. 

Syn.  —  See  couple. 

pair  of  cancels,  a  punch  for  canceling  tickets,  as  on  a  rail¬ 
way.  Eng.  —  p.  of  colors  or  colours.  Mil.  a  The  two  flags, 
one  national  and  one  regimental,  carried  by  a  regiment,  b 
The  position  or  commission  of  an  ensign.  Obs.  — P.  of  Com 
passes,  Astron.,  the  constellation  Circinus.  —  p.  of  oars,  a 
pair-oar.  Obs.  —  p.  of  spectacles,  spectacles  or  eyeglasses. 
In  Cricket,  a  score  of  zero  by  a  batsman  in  each  innings  of 
a  two-innings  match  ;  —  called  also  simply  pair,  or  specta¬ 
cles.  Slang.  —  p.  royal,  three  things  of  a  sort ;  three  of 
a  kind;  as:  a  Playing  Cards.  Three  cards  of  the  same 
value  or  denomination,  as  three  kings,  three  “  eight  spots,” 
etc.  Four  of  a  kind  are  called  a  double  pair  royal,  b  Three 
dice  of  the  same  value  or  denomination  thrown  at  one  time; 
a  triplet,  c  A  set  of  three.  ”  That  great  pair  royal  of 
adamantine  sisters  [the  Fates].”  Quarles. 
pair,  v.  t. ;  paired  (p&rd) ;  pair'ing.  1.  To  unite  or  ar¬ 
range  in  a  pair  or  couple ;  to  form  a  pair  or  pairs  of ;  to 
bring  or  place  together,  as  things  which  belong  together, 
or  which  complement  or  are  adapted  to  one  another ;  to 
match  so  as  to  form  a  pair  ;  to  associate  together  in  cou¬ 
ples  of  opposite  sexes,  as  guests  at  dinner,  dancers,  etc. ; 
to  unite  in  love  or  marriage  ;  to  mate. 

Glossy  jet  is-jiaireit  with  shining  white.  Pope. 


2.  To  unite  in  a  pair;  —  usually  in  the  passive.  See  pair, 
«.,  9.  Parliamentary  Cant. 

to  pair  off,  to  arrange  or  segregate  in  pairs  or  a  pair, 
pair  (pfir),  v.  i.  1.  To  form  a  pair  ;  to  match  ;  suit. 

My  heart  was  made  to  fit  and  pair  with  thine.  Rowe. 

2.  To  unite  in  a  pair,  as  those  of  opposite  sexes ;  to  be¬ 
come  united  in  love  or  marriage  ;  to  be  joined  in  a  pair  or 
pairs ;  to  couple  ;  to  mate,  as  for  breeding. 

3.  To  agree  with  one  of  the  opposite  party  or  opinion  to 
abstain  from  voting  on  specified  questions  or  issues.  See 
pair,  n.,  9.  Parliamentary  Cant. 

to  pair  off.  to  separate  from  a  company  in  pairs  or  couples  ; 
Parliamentary  Cant,  to  pair. 

paired  (pard),  a.  Arranged  in  a  pair  or  pairs;  specif.,  Zodl., 
in  corresponding  positions  on  the  right  and  left  sides, 
paired  fins,  Zodl.,  the  pectoral  and  ventral  fins  (correspond¬ 
ing  to  the  fore  and  hind  limbs  of  the  higher  vertebrates) 
as  disting,  from  the  median  (dorsal,  anal,  and  caudal)  fins, 
pair'— oar  ,  n.  A  boat  rowed  by  two  men,  each  pulling  one 
oar  and  seated  one  behind  the  other. 

pair'-oared  ,  a.  Of  a  boat,  pulled  or  rigged  as  a  pair-oar. 
II  pa'is  (pa'es ;  p4'e'),  n.  [OF.  pais ,  V.  pays ,  country.] 
Lau\  Lit.,  the  country  ;  —  used  in  per  pais,  of  a  trial  by  the 
country  (see  country.  7),  and  hence  by  a  jury  ;  and  in  pais, 
of  the  class  of  matters  so  triable.  See  also  conveyance,  2. 
pa  ja  hueUlO  (pa'ha-hwgl'yo  ;  189, 194),  n.  A  venomous  tick 
( Ornithodoros  turicata)  whose  bite  causes  painful  swellings 
in  man  and  cattle.  Southern  California  <£*  Mexico. 

Pa] 'on  ism  (pSj'dn-Tz’m  ;  pa/zhfiN'Tz’in),  n.  Eccl.  Hist. 
The  doctrine,  esp.  as  to  grace,  of  Claude  Pajon  (1626-85), 
a  French  Protestant  theologian.  The  main  peculiarity  of 
Pajon’s  theory  .  .  .  was  his  conception  of  regenerating  grace. 
The  Spirit  uses  the  truth  of  the  gospel  as  its  instrument  in  eff  ect¬ 
ing  the  antecedent  intellectual  change  ;  but  the  Spirit  also  uses 
all  the  circumstances  of  the  individual.  O.  P.  Fisher. 

pak'tong  (pSk'tong),  n.  [Dial,  form  of  Chin,  pai2  Tung2, 
white  copper.]  A  Chinese  alloy  of  nickel,  zinc,  and  copper, 
resembling  German  silver. 

pal  (pSl),  n.  [Gypsy  (in  England)  pal  brother,  mate,  pral 
(on  the  Continent),  fr.  Skr.  bhratp  brother.  Cf.  brother.] 
A  mate  ;  a  partner  ;  a  chum  ;  esp.,  an  accomplice.  Slang. 
pal.  v.  x.  ;  palled  (p£ld) ;  pal'ling.  To  be  or  become  a  pal 
(with  another)  or  pals  ;  to  keep  company;  to  chum.  Slang. 
pal'ace  (pal'as),  n.  [ME.  palais,  F.  palais,  fr.  L.  palativm , 
fr.  Palatium  one  of  the  seven  hills  of  Rome,  on  which 
Augustus  had  his  residence.  Cf.  paladin.]  1.  The  official 
residence  of  a  sovereign. 

2  The  official  residence  of  an  archbishop  or  bishop  in  his 
see  city  ;  also,  any  residence  of  an  archbishop  or  bishop. 
Eng. 

3  a  A  large  and  stately  house;  — translating  the  Italian 
palazzo  and  French  palais.  Hence  :  b  A  large  public 
building,  as  for  a  legislature  or  superior  court. 

4.  A  building,  establishment,  or  room  fitted  up  attractively 
as  a  place  of  amusement,  refreshment,  etc.  ;  as,  a  gin 
palace  ;  a  coffee  palace.  Colloq. 

5.  A strol.  A  house.  Obs. 

pal'a  din  (p51'd-dTn),  n.  [F.,  fr.  It .  paladino,  fr.  L.  pala- 
tinus  an  officer  of  the  palace.  See  palatine.]  In  the  Char¬ 
lemagne  romances,  one  of  the  douzepers  ;  by  ext*  nsion, 
sometimes,  one  of  the  Knights  of  the  Round  Table  ;  fig.,  a 
knight-errant ;  a  distinguished  champion.  Scott. 

pal se  Var.  of  pa/seo-,  combining  form  from  Greek  jraAaios, 
ancient.  See  paleo-. 

Pa7l®-arc'tic,  Pa  le-arc'tic  (pa'le-ark'tTk  ;  p51'e-),  a.  [pa- 
lie-  -f-  arctic.)  Zoogeog.  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  designating, 
a  terrestrial  division  including  Europe,  Asia  north  of  the 
Himalayas,  northern  Arabia,  and  Africa  north  of  the  Sa¬ 
hara  ;  the  Old  World  part  of  the  Holaretic  region. 
Paiae-eclVi  noi'de-a  (-gk'T-noi'de-ri),  n.  pi.  [NL . ;  palm- 
-f-  Echinoidea .]  Paleon.  An  extinct  subclass  or  order  of 
sea  urchins  almost  exclusively  confined  to  the  Paleozoic. 
The  test  is  usually  composed  of  more  than  twenty  merid¬ 
ional  rows  of  plates,  which  are  often  overlapping.  Jaws  are 
always  present.  —  pa  lae  e  chl'nold  (-e-ki'noid),  pa  L® 
ech  i-noi'de-an  (-ek'T-noi'de-rtn),  a.  <£■  n. 
pa'lffi-O-  (pa'le-o- ;  p51'e-o-).  Var.  of  paleo-,  combining 
form  from  Greek  ira\aio^,  ancient.  See  pai.eo-. 

Pa  laB  o  cri  noi'de  a  (-kri-noi'de-d),  n.  [NL.  :  palteo-  -j- 
CrinoideaA  Paleon.  An  order  of  stalked  crinoids  of  Paleo¬ 
zoic  age.  The  disk  is  large,  a  number  of  interradial  plates 
are  present  and  often  united  with  the  disk,  and  the  ven¬ 
tral  surface  is  usually  concealed  by  a  vault  of  calcareous 
plates.  —  pa  lae  o  cri'noid  (  kri'noid),  a.  &  n. 
pa  laB-o-crys'tic  (  krts'tTk),  a.  Also  pale  o  crys'tic. 


paisand.  peisant. 

pai-sa'no  (pl-wi'n5).  w. ;  jil. 
-nos  (Sp.- n5s).  L Sp- ]  1.  Coun¬ 
tryman  ;  peasant. 

2.’  The  chaparral  cock, 
paisant.  ^  peasant. 
paise  +  pease. 
paise  (paz).  Obs.  or  Scot.  & 
dial.  Eng.  var.  of  peise. 
paish'cush  Var.  of  peshkash. 
paishe  pashk. 
paisible.  4*  peaceable. 
Pais'ley  (paz'lY),  n.  [From 
Paisley,  near  Glasgow.  Scot¬ 
land.]  1.  A  Clydesdale  terrier. 
2.  See  4th  CHECKER,  2. 

Paisley  shawl.  A  kind  of 
woolen  shawl  imitating  a  Cash- 
mere  shawl,  formerly  made  at 
Paisley,  Scotland. 
paiS8.‘  +  PACE,  I'KISK. 
paissaunt.  *i*  peasant. 
paist.  etc.  +  paste,  etc 
pait.  4*  paid,  v.  a. 
paitclavth.  u.  [Cf.  patlet,  and 
Scot,  cluith  for  cloth.]  Prob., 
a  patlet  Obs.  Scot. 
paith  +  path. 
paithment.  t  path m ext. 
paitlat.  +  patlet. 
paitrel.  4*  poitrkl. 
pai'trlck  (pa'trYk).  Scot.  & 
dial.  Eng  var.  of  partridge. 
Pai'nte/.  Var.  of  Piute. 

Paix  des  Dames'  (pC/  da  dim'). 
|  F.J  See  Ladies’ Peace. 

Paix  hans'  gun  (pCk'sdN'). 
Mil.  One  of  tne  earliest  guns  tir¬ 
ing  shells  with  high  power,  in¬ 
vented  bv  a  French  officer,  II. 
J.  Paix  hans,  about  1824.  The 
caliber  was  inches, 
paize  (dial.  paz).  Obs.  or  dial. 
Eng.  var.  of  peise. 
pa-J&k'  (pa-y5k'),  n.  [Russ. 


park  a  ration.)  See  measure. 
pa-Ja'ma  (pa-ia'md),  pa-Ja' 


.  -ja'  .  _  _ 
mas  (-tndz).  Vars.  of  pyjama, 
PYJAMAS, 

II  pa-Je'ro  (na-ha'rfi :  189),  n. 
[Sp.,  lit.,  dealer  in  straw, fr.  paja 
straw.]  The  pampas  cat. 
pa'Jo  (pil'hO).  Var.  of  paho. 
I>a'jock  (pa'jBk;  pfij'tfk),  n. 
See  paiockk. 

pak.  pack* 
pakald  +  packald. 

Pa  ka-wa'  (pa/ka-wa'),  n.  See 
pinto,  n .,  1. 

pak/chol/>  ( pfik'choi'J.  [Canton¬ 
ese  dial,  form  of  Chin.  nai2 
ts*ai*,  lit.,  white  vegetable.] 
See  Chinese  cabbage  a. 
pake.  j*  pack. 
pake.  Var.  of  pair,  p. 
pa'ke-ha  (pii'ka-hii;  colloq. 
p&k'f-d),  a.  [Maori,  foreign.] 
A  white  man.  .W  iv  Zealand. 
pakeha  Maori.  A  white  settler 
among  the  Maoris.  \<  wZi  aland ■ 
pak'fong'  (plk'fbngO,  n.  Er¬ 
roneous  form  of  paktong. 
Pakht.  n.  See  Racht. 
pa-ki'ri-ki  ri  ( t>ii-ke'r£-ke'rS  ; 
CO  I  /  nq.  n  fi-k  T  r'Y-k  Y  r'Y),  n. 
[Maori.]  The  blue  cod  of  New 
Zealand, 
pakke.  +  pack. 
pakkour.  packer. 
pakneelde.  «f>  packneedle. 
pakok.  f  peacock. 

pal.  +  pale;  pall,  cloth, 
nal  (pfil).  Var.  of  pul.  See  coin. 
Pal.  Abbr.  Palestine. 

pa'la,  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Kanarese 
bale  ;cf.  Malayalain  rd/a.]  The 
plantain  tree.  Obs. 

ra-la'  (pii-la').  Var.  of  pai.ay. 
pa-la'bra  (pa-la'brii), «.  ISp.] 


A  word  ;  hence,  palaver  ;  talk, 
pal'ace  (pftl'fls),  y.  t.  To  place 
or  house  in  or  as  in  a  palace.  R. 
palace,  n.  [F.  palais.]  The 
palate.  Obs. 

pal'ace  (pfil'ds),  w.  [Cf.  2d 
palis.]  Dial.  Eng.  a  A  cellar 
for  storing  fish,  esp.  pilchards, 
b  An  inclosed  unroofed  landing 

Klace ;  an  underground  store- 
ouse.  Obs.  [A’n//.| 

palace  car.  =  parlor  car. I 
Palace  Court.  A  court  entitled 
in  full  “The  Court  of  the  Lord 
the  King,  at  the  Palace  of  the 
King  at  Westminster,”  created 
by  several  letters  patent  of 
James  I.,  Charles  I.,  and  Charles 
II.,  representing  the  king’s  orig¬ 
inal  justice,  and  having  jurisdic¬ 
tion  of  personal  actions  arising 
within  12  miles  of  the  palace  at 
Whitehall,  London  excepted 
The  court  was  abolished  in  1849 
by  Act  12  &  13  Viet.  c.  101. 
pal'aced  (p&l'ltst),  a.  Fur¬ 
nished  with  a  palace  or  palaces; 
housed  in  a  palace, 
pa-l&'ceous  (pd-la'shj/s),  a. 
[From  L.  pala  shovel.]  Rot. 
Spade-shaped  ;  —  said  of  a  leaf 
whose  petiole  has  a  decurrent 
margin. 

pal'ace  ward  (pttl'lt  s-w  5  rd), 
pal'ace-wardB(-w?rdz),ar/i\  To¬ 
ward  the  palace.  [latial.  Obs.  I 
pa-la'cious  (pd-la'shiZs),  a.  Pa-| 
pal'a-dine.  4*  palatine. 
pa  lae-an-throp'lc  (pal  f-ft  n- 
thrftp'lk  ;  pftPP-).  Var.  of 
I  paleoanthropic. 

Pa  lae-e-chi'nl  (-P-kT'nT),  n.  pi. 
j  [NL.]  The  Palaeechinoiden. 

palae-eth-nog'ra-pher,  pvlae- 
,  eth  no-log 'i-cal.  pa  lae-eth-nol'- 


o-gy,  etc.  Vars.  of  paleeth nog- 
raphe  r,  etc. 

Pa  lae-eu-dyp'tes  (pa'lt-fl-dTp'- 
tez  ;  pipe-),  n.  [NL.  ;  paise-  P 
Eudyptes. J  Patron.  A  genus  of 
extinct  penguins  of  the  Eocene 
of  New  Zealand.  P.  antarcticus 
was  nearly  seven  feet  high. 

Pa  lae  ich/thy-es  (-Yk'thY-ez),  n. 
pi.  [NL.  See  pai^bo*  ;  ich¬ 
thyology.]  Zo'ol.  Subclass  of 
fishes  consisting  of  the  elasmo- 
branch s  and  the  ganoids.  —  pa'- 
lae  ich'thy  an  (-on),  a.  8f  n.  — 
pa  lae-iclrthy-ic  (-Tk),  a. 

J»a  iae-ich  thy-o-log'ic,  p&'la- 

ch  thy-ol'o-gy.  Vars.  of  palk- 
ichth  yologic,  -olooy. 
Pa-l»'mon(pd-le'ni5n),n.  [L., 
fr.  Gr.  IlaAat^aip.]  1.  A  sea 
god.  See  Melicektes,  Ino. 

2.  [NL.]  Zo'nl.  The  genus  con¬ 
taining  the  typical  prawns,  the 
type  of  a  family  Pa  lae  m on 'i- 
dae  ( pa'lP-mhn'Y-de  :  pfll'C-).  — 
pa-lae'mo-nid  (po-le'mO-n  T  d), 
n .  —  pa-lae'mo-noid  (-noid),  a. 

f^a  lae-o-an-thron'ic.  pa'lse-o-bo- 
an'ic.paqae-o-bo-tan 'i-cal- pa  - 
lae-o-bot'a-nlst,  pa  lae-o-bot'a- 
ny.  etc.  Vars.  of  paleoan- 
th  ropic,  etc. 

Pa  las-o-car'i-da  (pS'lC-fi-kfir'Y- 
dd  ;  pftl't-), «.  pi.  [NL. ;  pulseo- 
-f  Gr.  xapi>,  Kapifios,  a  small 
crustacean .]  The  Gigantostraca. 
pa-lae'o-cene,  pa  lae-o-cll-mat'ic. 
Vars.  Of  PALEOGENE,  PALKOCLI- 
MATIC. 

pa  lae-o-cry  s  tal'llc.  pa  le-o- 
crys-tal'lic,a.=PALJSOCKYSTic. 

5a  lae-o-den  dro-log'ic,  pa  1sb-o- 
en-drol'o-gy,  etc.  Vars.  of 

PALEODEN  DROLOGIC,  etc. 


ale,  senate,  care,  &m,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofa;  eve,  £vent,  Snd,  recent,  maker;  ice,  ill;  old,  obey,  orb,  5dd,  s&ft,  connect ;  use,  unite,  iirn,  tip,  circt/s,  menu  : 


II  Foreign  Word.  f  Obsolete  Variant  of.  +  combined  with.  =  equals. 


PALiEODICTYOPTERA 
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PALAVER 


[palseo-  -f-  Gr.  #cpu<rraAAo?  ice.]  Designating,  pert,  to,  or 
characterized  by,  ice  of  ancient  origin  ;  as,  the  Pulsco- 
erystic  Sea,  a  name  given  to  certain  Arctic  frozen  waters. 
Pa 1®  O-dic  ty  op'ter  a  (pa  lfc-o-dlk'tT-Bp'ter-d  ;  pSl'e-6-), 
ii.  pi.  [NL. ;  palieo-  -f-  dictyo -  -f-  Gr.  irrepop  wing.]  Paleon. 
A  group  of  insects  comprising  all  of  Paleozoic  age.  They 
are  known  mostly  from  fragmentary  remains,  and  cannot 
be  certainly  referred  to  orders  of  living  insects,  but  are 
distributed  into  the  orders  Ortliopteroidea,  Neuropteroi- 
dea,  Hemipteroidea,  Coleopteroidea,  etc.,  according  to  re¬ 
semblance  to  the  Ortlioptera,  Neuroptera,  Hemiptera, 
Coleoptera,  etc.—  pa  1®  o  die' ty  op'ter  an  (-an),  a.  £  n. 
Pa  1®  o-nis'ci  d®  (-nls'T-de),  n.  pi.  [NL. ;  palseo-  -+-  Gr. 
ov^vkos  a  gadoid  fish.]  Paleon.  A  family  of  primitive 
ganoid  fishes  which  lived  from  the  Devonian  to  the  Lias. 
They  have  an  elongate  body  covered  usually  with  rhombic 
plates,  small  pectoral  and  ventral  fins,  a  single  dorsal  and 
anal,  and  a  heterocercal  tail.  The  skull  is  covered  with 
bony  plates,  and  the  jaws  bear  small  teeth.  The  typical 
genus  is  Pa  1®  o  nis'cum  (-nTs'kum).  —  pa  l®o-nis'cid 
(-nls'Id),  a.&  n.  —  pa  1®  o  nis'coid  (-koid),  a. 

Pa  laB-O-spon'dy-lus  (-sp5n'dT-ir«s),  ?i.  [NL.  SeePALaso-; 
spondyl.]  Paleon.  A  genus  of  vertebrates,  constituting  a 
group  (Cycliae),  prob.  allied  to  the  cyclostomes,  represented 
by  a  single  species  ( P .  gunni),  usually  about  an  inch  long, 
from  the  Devonian  of  Scotland.  It  lias  a  segmented  verte¬ 
bral  column  and  a  large  skull,  but  no  jaws  or  paired  fins. 
pa,l®-0-type/  (pa'le-o-tip/ ;  pSl'e- ;  the  second  pron.  icas  pre¬ 
ferred  by  Ellis ;  cf.  PALiEO-),  n.  [ palieo -  type.]  Phon. 

A  phonetic  system  devised  by  A.  J.  Ellis  to  represent  all 
speech  sounds  by  means  of  the  printing  types  in  common 
use.  —  pa  l®  o-typ'ic  (-tTp'Tk),  pa  l®-o  typ'i  cal  (-T- 
kdl),  —  pa  l®  o-typ'i  cal  ly,  adv. 
pa  l®s'tra,  pa-les'tra  (pd-lSs'tra),  n.;  pi.  L.  -tr,e  (-tre), 
E.  -teas  (-trdz).  [L .palaestra,  Gr.  na\ai(TTpa ,  fr.  irakaiuv 
to  wrestle.]  a  Antiq.  A  wrestling  school ;  hence,  a  gym¬ 
nasium,  or  place  for  athletic  exercise  in  general,  b  Wres¬ 
tling  ;  athletic  exercise  or  practice. 

pa-l®S'tral,  pa-les'tral  (-trdl),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the 
palestra  or  wrestling  or  athletics  ;  athletic. 
pa-laB'ti-ol'O-gy  (pa-le'ti-BKo-jT),  n.  [pah e-  4-  etiology.] 
Also  pa-le'ti-ol'o-gy,  etc.  Explanation  of  past  events  by  the 
lawsof  causation,  as  in  geology.  — pa  1®  ti-o-log'i  cal  (  o- 
lbj'T-kal),  a.  —  pa  l®  ti-ol'o- gist  (-51'o-jTst),  n.  Wheu  ell. 
pal'a  titte  (pSl'a-fit ;  pa'la'fet'),  n.  [F.,  fr.  It.  pah/Jitta 
pile  work  ;  cf.  palo  pole,  and  fitto ,  p.  p.  of  Jiggere  to  fix.] 
Archseol.  A  pile-built  lake  dwelling.  See  lake  dwelling. 
pa-lag'e  nlte  (pd-]5g'o-mt),  n.  [From  occurrence  in  Pa¬ 
tagonia ,  Sicily.]  Pelrog.  Basaltic  glass  in  angular,  vari¬ 
colored  fragments,  more  or  less  altered  and  devitrified, 
mixed  with  volcanic  ash  and  forming  a  basaltic  tuff  (pala - 
gonite  tuff).  —  pa-lag  o-nlt'ic  (-nTt'Tk),  a. 

Pal  a  me'des  (pSl'd-me'dez),  n.  [L.,  fr.  Gr.  UakapfiSp^.] 
Gr.  Myth.  A  hero  of  the  Trojan  war  (mentioned  only  by 
post-Homeric  poets)  who  was  treacherously  slain  by  the 
Greeks,  or,  according  to  one  version,  by  Odysseus  in  re¬ 
venge  for  Palamedes’s  detection  of  his  feigned  madness. 
His  father,  Nauplius,  avenged  his  death  by  causing  ship¬ 
wreck  of  many  Greek  ships  by  false  signals. 

Pal'a  mon  (pSl'd-mSnL  n.  A  noble  Theban  youth  in  Chau¬ 
cer’s  “Knight’s  Tale”(derived  from  Boccaccio’s  ‘ ‘Teseide”). 
Palamon  and  his  friend  Arcite  become  rivals  in  love  for 
the  same  lady,  the  fair  Emelye  (Emilia  or  Emily  in  Dry- 
den).  To  decide  the  matter,  a  grand  tournament  is  held,  m 
which  Arcite  wins.  But  through  divine  agency  Arcite’s 
death  is  brought  about,  and  Palamon  weds  Emelye.  Dry- 
den  made  a  version  of  the  poem  under  the  name  of  “  Pala¬ 
mon  and  Arcite,”  and  the  story  is  the  subject  of  the  play 
(1634)  “The  Two  Noble  Kinsmen.” 
paLan  quin',  paPan-keen'  (pslPan-ken'),  n.  [Pg.  palan- 
quirn ,  Jav.  palangki  .  . 

(orsome  Hind,  form),  - — - 

through  Prakrit  fr. 

Skr.  paryaiika ,  pal- 
yahka ,  bed,  couch  ; 
cf.  F.  palanquin.  Cf. 
palkee.]  A  convey¬ 
ance,  usually  for  one 
person;  consisting  of 
an  inclosed  litter, 
commonly  a  kind  of 


Palanquin. 


box  about  eight  feet  long,  four  feet  wide,  and  four  feet  high, 
and  with  wooden  shutters,  borne  on  the  shoulders  of  men  by 
means  of  projecting  poles.  It  is  used  in  India,  China,  etc. 

pal  an-quin',  paPan  keen'  (pSl'an-keu'),  v.  i.  ;  -quined', 
-keened'  (-kend') ;  -quin'ing,  -keen'ing.  To  travel  in  a 
palanquin. 

Pa-la'qui-um  (pd-la'kwT-iim),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Tag.  palac.] 
Hot.  A  rather  large  genus  of  East  Indian  sapotaceous  trees 
with  abundant  milky  juice,  shining  coriaceous  leaves,  and 
small  hexamerous  flowers.  P.  gutta  is  the  gutta-percha  tree. 

paPat-a-ble  (pSl'at-a-b’l),  a.  [From  palate.]  Agreeable 
to  the  palate  or  taste  ;  savory  ;  lienee,  acceptable  ;  pleasing  ; 
as,  palatable  food  ;  palatable  advice.  —  pal  at  a-bil'i  ty 
(  bii'T-tT),  /i.  —  pal'at-a  ble-ness,  n.  —  pal'at  a  bly,  adv. 

pal'a-tal  (pSl'd-tdl),  a.  [Cf.  F.  palatal.]  1.  Of  or  pertain¬ 
ing  to  the  palate  ;  palatine  ;  as,  th z  palatal  bones. 

2.  Phon.  Formed  or  articulated  between  the  tongue  and 
the  palate,  esp.  the  hard  palate  ;  “  front ;  ”  —  said  of  cer¬ 
tain  speech  sounds  ;  as,  k  in  key  (sometimes  distinguished 
from  k  as  in  cow  (kou),  formed  farther  back),  y  in  yes,  ch 
in  German  ich  (contrasted  with  the  guttural,  or  “  back,”  ch 
in  ach),  i  in  it,  a  in  at,  etc. ;  also  often  the  compound  con¬ 
sonants  ch  in  chin,  j  in  jug,  ni  in  onion.  The  palatal  vowels 
are  more  commonly  called  front  vowels.  Applied  to  con¬ 
sonants  the  term  palatal  is  loose,  being  made  more  or  less 
inclusive  by  different  writers,  some  including  the  sounds 
sh  and  zh.  The  sounds  into  which  the  palatal  consonants, 
c ,  ch,j,jh ,  fi,  y,  f,  of  Sanskrit  have  passed  in  modem  lan¬ 
guages  of  India  are  often  called  palatals.  —  n.  A  palatal 
sound  or  its  symbol.  Cf.  guttural,  n. 
palatal  Index,  Craniom.,  the  ratio  of  the  breadth  of  the  hard 
palate  to  its  length,  usually  expressed  in  hundredths  of 
the  length.  —  p.  law,  Philol.,  the  law  that  explains  the  pal¬ 
atal  consonant  instead  of  a  guttural  consonant  in  the 
Indo-Iranian  languages  by  the  nature  of  the  vowel  that 
originally  followed. 

pal'a-tal-lze  (-iz),  V.  t.  ;  -ized  (-Izd) ;  -iz'ing  (-iz'Tng).  Phon. 
To  make  palatal,  or  “  front  ”  ;  to  change  into  a  palatal,  as 
by  advancing  the  place  of  articulation,  of  a  guttural,  or 
“back,”  consonant,  or  by  adding  to  or  blending  with  a 
sound  another  that  is  palatal,  as  in  giving  to  n  the  sound 
of  ni  in  onion,  to  /  the  sound  of  li  in  William ,  etc.  —  paP- 
a-tal-i  za'tlon  (-T-za'shdn;  -I-za'shwn),  n. 

paPate  (pSl'at),  n.  [L.  palatum.]  1.  The  roof  of  the  mouth  ; 
the  structures  that  separate  the  mouth  from  the  nasal 
cavity.  In  man  the  portion  supported  by  the  maxillary 
and  palatine  bones  is  specifically  called  the  hard  palate, 
and  the  membranous  and  muscular  fold  suspended  from 
the  posterior  margin  of  the  hard  palate,  partly  separat¬ 
ing  the  mouth  cavity  from  the  pharynx,  is  called  the  soft 
palate,  or  velum. 

2.  Taste  ; — a  sense  originating  in  the  mistaken  notion 
that  the  palate  is  the  organ  of  taste. 

Hard  task  !  to  hit  the  /lalate  of  such  guests.  Pope 

3.  Fig. :  Mental  relish  ;  intellectual  taste. 

4.  Bot.  A  projection  in  the  throat  of  a  personate  corolla,  as 
that  of  the  snapdragon. 

6-  Zool.  The  epipharynx  of  an  insect. 

paPate,  v.  t.  To  perceive  or  try  with  the  palate  ;  to  taste  ; 
to  taste  with  pleasure  ;  to  relish.  Rare.  Shak. 

pa-la'tial  (pa-la'shdl),  a.  [L.  palatium  palace.  See  palace.] 
Of,  pert,  to,  or  of  the  nature  of,  a  palace  ;  suitable  for  or 
resembling  a  palace  ;  magnificent ;  as,  palatial  structures. 
—  pa-la'tial-ly,  adv. 

pa-lat'i-nate  (pd-lSt/T-nat),  n.  [Cf.  F.  palatinat.  See  3d 
palatine.]  1.  The  province  or  territory  of  a  palatine  or 
count  palatine  ;  a  county  palatine. 

2.  [cap.]  A  native  or  inhabitant  of  the  Palatinate, 
the  Palatinate,  a  state  of  the  old  German  Empire,  lying  along 
the  Rhine,  its  ruler,  when  it  wa3  not  connected  with  Ba¬ 
varia,  was  a  palsgrave  or  count  palatine,  who  was  one  of 
the  electors.  It  was  sometimes  divided  into  two  parts,  the 
Lower,  or  Rhine,  Palatinate  and  the  Upper  Palatinate.  Part  of 
the  former  west  of  the  Rhine  was  once  a  possession  of 
France.  The  territory  of  the  Palatinate  has  been  absorbed 
by  German  states,  chiefly  Bavaria.  The  present  Palatinate, 
or  Rhine  Palatinate,  is  a  district  of  Bavaria.  See  Gaz. 

pal'a-tine  (pSl'd-tin  ; -tin),  a.  [Cf.  F.  palatin.]  Anat.  Of 
or  pertaining  to  the  palate. 

palatine  artery,  Anal.,  either  of  two  arteries  of  each  side  of 
the  face:  a  Inferior,  or  ascending ,  a  branch  of  the  facial 
artery  that  supplies  the  soft  palate,  palatine  glands,  and 
tonsils,  b  Superior,  or  descending,  a  branch  of  the  internal 


maxillary  that  supplies  the  gtmis  and  the  mucous  mem¬ 
brane  and  glands  of  the  hard  palate.  —  palatine  bones,  Anat. 
a  pair  of  bones  situated  behind  and  between  the  supe¬ 
rior  maxillaries  and  in  front  of  the  pterygoids.  In  man 
they  are  ot  an  extremely  irregular  form,  each  consisting  of 
'^horizontal  plate  which,  joining  the  bone  of  the  opposite 
side,  forms  the  back  part  of  the  hard  palate,  and  a  vertical 
plate  which  is  extended  into  three  processes  (pterygoid, 
orbital,  and  sphenoidal)  and  helps  to  form  the  floor  oi  the 
orbit,  the  outer  wall  of  the  nasal  cavity,  etc.  In  lower  ver¬ 
tebrates  they  are  much  simpler,  often  merely  small  rodlike 
bones  in  the  roof  of  the  mouth.  In  primitive  vertebrates 
they  develop  in  cartilage,  in  higher  forms  in  membrane. 
Cf.  palatoquadrate.  —  p.  canal,  Anat.,  any  of  several 
small  openings  in  the  bony  palate  for  the  passage  of  vessels 
or  nerves.  The  anterior  palatine  canal  is  situated  just  be¬ 
hind  the  incisor  teeth  ;  the  posterior  palatine  canals  are  near 
the  last  molar  teeth.  —  p.  glands,  Anat.,  numerous  small 
glands  in  the  palate  opening  into  the  mouth.  —  p.  nerves, 
Anat.,  branches  arising  from  the  sphenopalatine  ganglion 
and  supplying  the  roof  of  the  mouth,  parts  of  the  nose,  etc. 
pal'a  tine  (pSl'd-tin  ;  -tin),  n.  Anat.  A  palatine  bone, 
pal'a-tlne  (pSl'd-tin  ;  -tin  ;  277),  a.  [F.  palatin,  L.  palaii- 
nus,  fr.  palatium.  See  palace  ;  cf.  paladin.]  1.  Of  or 
pertaining  to  a  palace,  esp.  that  of  the  C*sars  or  that  of  the 
emperors  of  Germany ;  of  the  nature  of,  or  befitting,  any 
palace  ;  palatial. 

2.  Possessing  royal  privileges  ;  as,  a  count  or  earl  palatine  ; 
a  county  palatine  ;  of  or  pertaining  to  such  a  count,  earl,  or 
county.  See  under  4th  count,  and  county  palatine. 

3.  [cap.]  Of  or  pert,  to  the  Palatinate  or  the  Palatinates. 
Palatine  Confession,  Eccl.,  the  Heidelberg  Confession. 

pal'a-tine  (p51'a-tin  ; -tin  ;  277),  n.  1.  [cap.]  The  Palatine 
Hill  in  Rome.  See  Seven  Hills. 

2.  An  officer  of  an  imperial  palace ;  the  chamberlain  or 
mayor  of  the  palace  ;  an  imperial  chief  minister  ;  a  lord  hav¬ 
ing  sovereign  power  in  an  imperial  or  royal  province  or  de¬ 
pendency  ;  a  vassal  invested  with  royal  privileges  and  rights 
within  his  domains  ;  a  count  or  earl  palatine.  See  count 
palatine,  under  4th  count. 

3.  Amer.  Hist.  See  Fundamental  Constitutions. 

4.  pi.  Rom.  Hist.  The  palace  troops  ;  the  prsetorians. 

6.  A  palatinate,  or  county  palatine.  Obs. 

6.  [cap.]  A  native  or  inhabitant  of  the  Palatinate  ;  a  Pa¬ 
latinate. 

7-  A  style  of  fur  for  the  neck  and  shoulders,  in  the  form 
of  a  pelerine  ;  —  so  called  from  the  Princess  Palatine,  wife 
of  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  who  introduced  it  in  1G76. 
palatine  orange.  A  dyestuff,  the  ammonium  salt  of  a  com¬ 
pound  obtained  by  diazotizing  benzidine  and  boiling  the 
product  with  nitric  acid. 

pal  a-ti'tis  (pSPd-ti'tTs),  n.  [NL. ;  palato-  -f-  -itis.]  Med. 
Inflammation  of  the  palate. 

pal'a-tize  (p51'd-tiz),  v.  t.  Phon.  To  palatalize.  — pal  a-ti- 
za'tion  (-tT-za'shfin  ;  -ti-za'shun),  n.  J.  Peile. 

pa-la'tO-  (pd-la'to- ;  p51'a-to-).  [From  palate.]  A  combin¬ 
ing  form  denoting  relation  to,  or  connection  with,  the  palate. 
pa-la'to-den'tal  (-dSn'tal),  a.  Pert,  to  the  palate  and  teeth; 
specif.,  Phon.,  formed  or  articulated  between  the  front  of 
the  tongue  and  the  hard  palate  just  back  of  the  upper  front 
teeth,  as  Eng.  t,  d,  and  n  usually  are,  although  commonly 
called  dentals.  —  n.  A  palatodental  consonant, 
pa  la  to  quacPrate  (-kwod'rat),  a.  [palato-  -f-  quadrate.] 
Zool.  Pertaining  to  the  palatine  and  quadrate  bones  or 
regions  ;  specif.,  designating  the  palatoquadrate  arch  or  bar, 
a  series  of  bones  on  each  side  of  the  skull,  comprising  in 
typical  cases  the  palatine,  pterygoid,  and  quadrate  bones, 
which,  in  most  vertebrates  except  mammals,  forms  part  of 
the  upper  jaw  or  roof  of  the  mouth.  It  is  developed  from 
the  upper  part  of  the  mandibular  arch,  and  in  primitive 
forms,  and  embryos  of  higher  forms,  is  represented  by  a 
continuous  cartilaginous  rod.  —  pa  la  to  quad'rate.  n. 
pa-la'ver  (pa-la'ver ;  pa-l&v'er),  n.  [Sp.  palabra,  or  Pg. 
palavra ,  fr.  L  parabola  a  comparison,  a  parable,  LL.,  a 
word.  See  parable.]  1.  In  Africa,  a  parley  or  conference, 
usually  a  long  one,  with  the  natives  ;  a  talk  ;  hence,  a  con¬ 
ference  ;  a  debate. 

Epoch  of  parliaments  and  eloquent  palavers.  Carlyle 
2-  Talk;  conversation;  esp.,  profuse,  idle,  or  beguiling 
talk  ;  talk  intended  to  deceive  ;  flattery, 
pa-la'ver,  v.  i. ;  pa-la'vered  (-verd  ;  -erd) ;  pa-la'ver-ing. 
To  talk  profusely  or  needlessly  ;  to  parley  ;  to  use  palaver  ; 
to  talk  idly  or  beguilingly  ;  to  employ  flattery. 


Padae-o-echq  noi'de-a  Var.  of 

P  A  L/f:  EC  II  I  NO  II)  K  A 
palae-o-eth-nol'o-gy.  pa'lae-o- 
eth  no  log'i-cal,  pa  lae-o-eth- 
nol'o-glst  Vare.  of  paleeth- 
n oi.og  y,  etc. 

Pa/lae-o-gae'a(pa/ie-C-je'd;  pftl'- 
8-),  n.  [NL  ;  palaeo-  -h  Gr.  yaia 
earth.)  Bioqeof/.  A  primary  di¬ 
vision  consisting  of  the  Eastern 
Hemisphere  ;  —  opposed  to  Xeo- 
gra?a.  —  Pa'lae-o-gae'an  (-<ln),  « 
pa'lae-o-gene" .  Var.  of  paleo- 
gene. 

padae-o-ge-net'lc  (p  a'l  8-iV-j  8- 
nSt'Ik  ;  P&P8-),  a.  \palseo-  -f 
-genetic.]  Biol.  Denoting  ata¬ 
vism  in  which  the  reversion  is 
toward  a  development  that  nor¬ 
mally  appears  and  disappears  in 
the  embryo. 

pa  l®-o-ge-ogrra-phy.  Var.  of 
PA  I. KOG  EOO R A  l' HV.  [  Re  f.  Sp.  I 
pa'lae-og'ra-fy  Palaeography.! 
pa'l®  o-grapm.  pa  le-og'ra- 
pher,  pa  l»-o-graph'ic.  pa  1®- 
og'ra-phy.  paHa-o-lith  .  pa  1®- 
odith'lc,  pa  l®-o-lith'i-cal,  etc. 
Vars.  or  palkograph,  etc. 
Paqs-o-ne-mer'te  a  ( pa/l8-f5-n8- 
mQr'tP-d  ;  pftl'8-),  Pa'la-nenV- 
er-ti'ni  (-nCm^r-tl'nl),  n.  pi 
[NL.]  Zool.  Syns.  of  Pal.eo- 
nem  e  rtin  ea  .— pa'la-o-ne-mer'- 
te-an  (-n8-mfir't8-dn). 
Pa/l®-o-nem  er-tin',’e-a  (-nSnVSr- 
ttn'8-d),  n.  pi.  [NL.  ;  paheo- 
-4-  Xemertinea.']  Zool.  A  group 
of  nemerteans  without  deep  lat¬ 
eral  grooves  on  the  head  or  a 
stylet  on  the  proboscis.  —  pa-1®- 
o-n  e-m  e  r't  i  n  e  (-nf-mQr'fln  ; 
-tin  ;  183),  a.  tf  n. 
Paqs-o-nis'cuB  (-nTs'kws),  n. 
[NL.]  Svn.  of  Pal.v.oniscum. 
pa/l»-on/’to-graph'ic,  pa  l»-on- 
tog'ra-phy.  pal®-on'to-log'lc, 
paq»-on  to-log'i:cal.  pa'l®-on- 
tol'o-giat,  pa  l®-on-tol'o-gy,etc. 
Vars.  of  paleontograph ic,etc. 


Pa-l®'o-phis  (pd-le'C-fTs),  n. 
[NL  ;  paleeo-  +  Gr.  o</u<»  a  ser¬ 
pent.)  Paleon.  A  genus  of  large 
extinct  serpents  from  the  Lower 
Eocene  of  England,  the  earliest 
known  ophidians 

f>a  l®-o-phyt'ic,  pa  la-o-phy  to- 
og'i-cal.  pa  l®-o-phy-toro-gy, 
etc.  Vars  of  paleoph  ytic,  etc. 
Pa  la-or'nistpii'le-dr'nYs  ^P&P- 
8-),  n.  [NL.  ;  palseo-  +  Gr.  oppt? 
bird  ]  Zool.  A  large  genus  of 
long-tailed  parrakeets  of  Africa 
ana  southern  Asia,  type  of  asub- 
fumily  Pa  l®-or  ni-thi'n®  (-nt- 
thl'ne).  —  pa  l®-or'ni-thine 
(-6r'nY-thTn  :  -thtn  :  183],  a. 
pa  l®-or  ni-tho-log'ic,  pa  1®- 
or  nl-thol'o-gy.  etc.  Vars  of 
PAI.EORN  ITH  O  LOG  IC,  etc 

Pada-o-sau'rus  (pa^-O-sd'rfts  ; 
pil'N),//.  [NL.  ;  palseo-  -4-  -sau- 
ru.*.]  Paleon.  A  genus  of  therop- 
odous  dinosaurs  from  the  Eng¬ 
lish  Trias.  —  pa'la-o-saur7  ( pa  - 
lf-fi-sGr';  pftr?-),  n. 
pa  l®-o-tech'nic  Var  of  pale- 
ot ECU  NIC. 

Pa  l®-o-the-ri'i-d®  (pa'lf-fi-th?- 
rl'I-de  ;  pal'S-),  n.  pi  [NL.  : 
palseo-  -I-  Gr.  Orjpi ov  beast.] 
Paleon.  A  family  of  extinct  tn- 
pirlike  perissodactyl  mammals 
of  the  Eocene  ana  Miocene  of 
Europe  and  America.  The 
typical  genus  is  Pa  l«-o-the'rl- 
um  (-the'rt-wm),  one  species  of 
which  ( P .  magnum  of  France) 
was  as  large  ns  a  rhinoceros.  — 
pa 'l®-o- there''  (  pa'lf-b-ther  '  ; 

pftl'8-),  n.  —  paqa-o-the'ri-an 
(-the  fr T-rf  n ),  pa  l®-o-the  'ri-oid 
(-oid).  pa  l®-o-the'roid.  a. 
pa/l®-o-the/’ri-o-dont  (-ft-dbnt), 
a.  [ palreotherium  H — oRont ;  — 
from  resemblance  to  the  teeth  of 
that  animal.]  Zoi>l.  Designating, 
or  having,  lophodont  teeth  with 
the  external  tubercles  longitudi¬ 


nal  and  the  inner  united  with 

them  by  transverse  oblique 
crests.  ’  [lkotropical.I 

Pa  l®-o-trop'i-cal.  Var.  of  Pa-| 
pa'l®-o-type  \  v.  t.  To  write  in 
palicotypic  characters, 
pa  la-6-ty-pog'ra-phy.  n.  [pa- 
Iveo-  -f-  typography .]  Ancient  or 
early  typography.  —  pa  la-o-fcy- 
pog'ra-phist,  n.  [ovolcanic.I 
pa  l®-o-vol-can'ic. var.of pale-| 
Pa  l»-o-zo'ic.  jpa  l*-o-zo  d-log'- 
ic.  pa'he-o-zo-br  o-gist.  pa  la-o- 
zo-ol'o-gy,  etc  Vars  of  Paleo¬ 
zoic,  etc. 

pa-l®s'tii-an.  pa  les'tri-an  (pd- 
Ies'trT-on),  «.  Palestial  —  n. 
A  wrestler  in  the  pala>stra 
pa-l®s'tric.  pa-les'trlc  (-trTk), 
a.  Palest ral 

pa-lss'tri-cal,  pa-les'tri-cal,  a. 
[L.  palaestricus,  Gr.  TraAcuorpi- 
ko^.1  Palestral  Obs. 
palaice  4*  palace. 
Pa-laih'ni-han  (pd-U'nY-hdn), 
a.  [Klamath  p'laikm  moun¬ 
taineers,  uplanders. )  Designat¬ 
ing,  or  pertaining  to,  a  linguistic 
stock  of  Indians  dwelling  along 
the  Pit  River  in  California. 
They  are  among  the  lowest  of 
the  North  American  Indians, 
palais,  j*  PALACE,  PALIS- 
II  pa  lais'  (pa/1?'),  n.  IF.]  In 
France,  a  palace  ;  specif.,  a  pub¬ 
lic  building  or  a  court  house. 
e»p.  when  large  and  architectur- 
!iii\  conspicuous.  See  pala<  i 
paialsade.  v  PALISADE, 
palaisado  t  palisado. 

Pa'laJ  (pa'ldl).  Bib. 
pal'a-ma  (p&l'd-md),  n. ;  L.  pi. 
-MAS  (-me).  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  nakapy) 
the  palm.]  Zool.  The  webbing 
of  the  feet  of  aquatic  birds, 
pal'a  mate  (-mitt),  a.  [From 
pa  lam  a.]  Zool.  Web-footed, 
pa-la'me  (pa-lii'me),  w.  [Gr.  na- 
kaptf  the  palm.]  See  measure.  | 


Pal  a-me'de-a  (p&Fd-me'df-d), 

n.  [NL.,  fr.  Palamedes.]  Zool. 
The  genus  consisting  of  the 
horned  screamer,  type  of  a  fam¬ 
ily  Pal  a-me-de'i-d®  (-m8-de'Y- 
de)  See  screamer.— pal  a-me'- 
de-an  (-dn),  a. 

Pal 'a- mite  (pfil'd-mTt).  n.  A 
Hesychast  ;  —  so  called  from 
Gregorius  Palanias.  a  14th-cen¬ 
tury  monk  of  Mount  Athos,  the 
principal  defender  of  the  doc¬ 
trines  of  the  sect.  —  Pal'a-mit' 
ism  (-mYt'Yz’m),  n 
pal'am-pore'  ( p&l'dm-pdrO,  n. 
A  superior  chintz  made  in  India 
and  used  for  bed  coverings 
pal'an-der  ( p&l'dn-d?n.  u.  [Cf. 
It. palandra,  F. palandrxe,  LL. 
palandaria.]  a  Aflat-bottomed 
norse  transport,  used  chiefly  by 
Turks.  Hist,  b  A  tire  bout  or 
mortar  boat.  Hist. 
pa-lan'ka  (pd-iarj'kd),  «.  [Cf. 
It .pa/anra,  F.  palangue.  Turk 
palanyuh,  L  jialanya,  jdialan- 
ga ,  pole,  Gr.  0aAay^.]  Mil.  A 
camp  permanently  intrenched, 
attached  to  Turkisn  frontier  for¬ 
tresses.  [quin.  | 

pal  an-keen'.  Var.  of  pai.an-| 
palantine  palatine. 
Pa-lap'ter-yx  (pd-l&p't?r-Yks), 
ii.  [NL.  ;  palseo-  4-  Apteryx .] 
Paleon.  Syn.  of  Dinornis. 
pa'lar  (pa'ldr),  a.  IL.  pa  laris, 
fr.  palus  a  stake.]  a  Of  the  na¬ 
ture  of  or  like  a  pale  or  stake. 
R.  b  Her.  Pert,  to  a  pale  :  as,  a 
palar  line  (dividing  the  shield 
vertically  into  halves). 
pal&8.  *f*  palace. 
pa-laa'  (pd-liis'),  ».,  or  palaa 
tree.  [Mind,  puluc,  Skr.  pa/dga.] 
Bot.  Thedhak(  Ruteafrondosa). 
palasie.  +  palsy. 
pal  a-sin',  a.  [OF.]  Pertaining 
to  the  palace.  Obs. 
palas  kino  Kino  from  the  palas 
tree.  See  Benoal  kino. 


pa-las'tre  +  pala:stra. 

pal'at-a-bl  Palatable.  Ref.  Sp. 
nal'a-tal-ism  (-Tz’m),  n.  Phon. 
Palatal  quality  or  character, 
pal  a-tal'i-ty  ( pftPd-tal'I-tY),  n 
Phon.  Palatalism. 
palate.  pallet,  a  bed. 
palate  bone.  The  palatine  hone, 
pal'at-ed  (pttl'ftt-5d),  a  Pro¬ 
vided  with  a  palate  or  taste.  R. 
pal'ate-man.  n.  Epicure.  Obs. 
pa-la'tial.  *f*  palatal.  Obs. 
pa  la'tial-ly,  adv.  of  palatial. 

fia-la'tian  (  pd-la'shdn ),  a.  Pa- 
atial.  Rare. 

pa-la'ti-ate,  a.  [L.  palatium 
palace  4-  Palatial.  Obs. 

—  pa-la'ti-ate-ly,  adv.  Obs. 
pa-lat'ic  (pd-lat'Yk),  «.  8f  n. 
Palatal.  Rare 

pal 'a- tin.  Palatine.  Ref.  Sp. 
pa-lat'i-nal(pd-lat'Y-ndl),  a.  Of 
or  pertaining  to  n  palatinate, 
pa-lat'i-nate,  v.t.  To  constitute 
as  a  palatinate.  Obs. 
pal'a-tine-shlp',  n.  See  -ship. 
pal'a-tin-ess',  n.  A  countess 
palatine.  Obs. 

pal'at-ist.  n.  An  epicure.  R. 
pal'a-tive  (pSl'd-tYv),  a.  Pal 
atable.  Rare. 

pal  a-to-glos'sal,  a.  [palato-  4- 
glossal.]  Anat.  Pertaining  to  the 
palate  and  tongue.  —  n  The 
palatoglossus  muscle, 
pal  a-to-glos'suBi  p&Fd-to-glSs'- 
tts),  n. ;  pi.  -si  (-T).  [NL.]  Anat. 
A  small  muscle  arising  from  the 
soft  palate  and  inserted  into  the 
side  and  dorsum  of  the  tongue, 
serving  to  constrict  the  fauces, 
pal  a-tog'na-thoua  (-tbg'nd- 
thws),  a.  Med.  Having  a  con¬ 
genital  fissure  of  the  palate, 
pa-la'to-gram  (pd-la't6-gr&m  : 
pil'a-tC-),  7t.  [ palato -  4-  -gram.] 
Phon.  A  diagram  of  the  mouth 
showing  the  part  or  parts  of  the 
palate  touched  by  the  tongue  in 
the  formation  of  any  sound. 


?aPa-tog'ra-phy  (pftl'd-tbg'rd- 

I),  7i.  [ palato-  4-  -graphy.'] 

Art  of  making  palatograms 
pa-la  to-max'il-la-ry,  a.  Anat. 
Pertaining  to  the  palatine  and 
superior  maxillary  bones, 
pal  a  tom 'e- ter  (pfil'd-tbrn'e- 
t?r),  71.  [palato-  4-  -meter.']  An 
instrument  for  measuring  the 
movements  of  the  palate, 
pa-la  to-na'sal(pd-la't6-na'zrtl; 
pttl'd-t6-),  a.  Anat.  Pertaining 
to  the  palate  and  nose, 
pa-la  to-pha-ryn'ge-al(-fd-rrn'- 
j?-dl  ;  -f&r'Yn-ie'dl),  a.  [  jiala - 
to-  4-  pharyngeal.]  Anat.  Pert, 
to  the  palate  and  pharynx.  —  n. 
The  palatopharj'ngeus. 
pa-la  to-phar  yn-ge'us  (-f&r'Yn- 
je'iis),  7i.  [NL.]  Anat.  A  small 
muscle  extending  from  the  soft 
palate  to  the  thyroid  cartilage 
and  side  of  the  pliarvnx. 
pal' a- to-plas ' ty  ( pttr  d-tC-pltS s'- 
tY),  7i.  [ palato-  4-  -jilasty.]  Surg 
Plastic  surgery  of  the  pulate. 
pa-la  to-ple'gi-a  (pd-la^fl-ple'- 
jY-d  ;  piPd-tu-),  7i.  [NL.  ;  /  ala- 
to-  4-  -plegia.]  Med  Paralysis 
of  the  palate. 

pal  a-top-ter'y-goid  (p&l'd-tbp- 
t?r'Y-goid),  a.  [  jia/ato-  4-  pter¬ 
ygoid  ]  Anat.  Pert,  to  the  pala¬ 
tine  and  pterygoid  region;  com¬ 
posed  of  palatine  and  pterygoid 
elements. 

pal  a-tor'rha-phy  (pttPd-tbr'd- 
II),  71.  [  palato-  4-  -rhaphy.] 

Surg.  Operation  for  the  closure 
of  a  cleft  in  the  soft  palate. 
Pa-la'tu-a  ( pd-la'ftl-d),  n.  [L.] 
See  Pales. 
pa-lau'.  •)•  pilau. 

Pa-la'uan  ipa-lii'wiin),  n. ;  pi. 
Palauanes  (pa'la-wii'nas).  = 
Taobanua.  [6’cot.l 

pa-lau'lays.  Var.  of  pallall.  | 
Pa-laung'  (pii-loung'),  n.  An 
Indo-Chinese  language  and  peo¬ 
ple  of  the  hill  country  of  Burma. 


f  in  Guide. 


food,  foot;  out,  oil;  chair  ;  go  ;  sing,  iqk  ;  fhen,  thin;  nature,  verdure  C260) ;  K  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144) ;  boN  ;  yet ;  zh_z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  < 
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PALESIE 


pa-la'ver  (pri-la'ver;  pd-l£v'er),  v.  t.  1.  To  talk  or  speak 
profusely. 

Palavering  the  little  language  for  her  benefit.  C.  Bronte. 

2.  To  affect  in  a' specified  way  by  palavering  ;  as,  lie  pa¬ 
lavered  himself  into  her  good  graces. 

3.  To  use  palaver  to ;  to  flatter  ;  cajole. 

pa-lay'  (pa-li'),  w.  [Tamil.]  a  An  East  Indian  asclepiada- 
ceous  climbing  shrub  ( Cryptostegia  grandiflora)  yielding  a 
caoutchouc  and  a  flaxlike  fiber,  b  An  ivory  tree  ( Wrightia 
tinctorial  affording  an  inferior  quality  of  indigo, 
pale  (pal),  a. ;  pal'er  (pal'er);  pal'est  (pal'Sst).  [OF.  pale , 
F.  pale ,  peril,  fr.  palir  to  turn  pale ;  cf.  L.  pallidus  pale, 
pallere  to  be  or  look  pale.  Cf.  appall,  fallow  pale  yellow, 
pall,  r.  i.,  pallid.]  1.  Wanting  in  color  or  in  intensity 
or  depth  of  color ;  dusky  white  ;  ashen  ;  pallid;  wan  ;  as,  a 
pale  face  ;  a  pale  red  ;  a  pale  blue.  44  Pale  as  a  forpined 
ghost.”  Chaucer. 

2  Not  bright  or  brilliant ;  of  a  faint  luster  or  hue ;  dim  ; 
as,  the  pale  light  of  the  moon. 

3.  Wanting  in  intensity  or  strength  ;  weak;  feeble  ;  faint. 
Syn.  —  White,  whitish,  ashy,  ashen  ;  haggard,  sickly  ;  dim, 
obscure.  —  Pale,  pallid,  wan.  Pale  suggests  either  ab¬ 
sence  of  color  (esp.  with  reference  to  the  numan  face)  or 
lack  of  depth  or  intensity  of  hue ;  pallid  implies  deeper 
or.more  permanent  pallor,  and  frequently  connotes  feeble¬ 
ness  or  faintness  either  of  light  or  color  ;  wan  heightens 
the  implication  of  languor  or  even  sickliness ;  as,  “  Of  ashy 
semblance,  meager, pa/e, and  bloodless ”  (Shak.) ;  “pa/c  as 
his  shirt  ”  (id.) ;  “  Art  thou  pale  for  weariness  ?  ”  (Shelley) ; 
44  thepcr/e  primrose”  (Milton) ;  pate  blue,  green;  44  trembling 
limbs  and  pallid  lips  ”  (Shelley) ;  “  Out  went  the  taper  .  .  . 
Its  little  smoke,  in  pallid  moonshine,  died  ”  (Keats) ;  “  blue 
eyes,  more  pallid  tnan  his  brother’s  ”  (At.  Hewlett) ;  44  Why 
so  pale  and  wan ,  fond  lover?  ”  (Stickling) ;  14  The  blasted 
stars  looked  wan"  ( Milton ) ;  44  Her  poor  wan  face  with  its 
wistful,  pitiful  little  smile”  (M.  Hewlett).  See  ghastly, 

WHITEN  ;  cf.  THIN. 

pale  bark,  Pharm .,  a  Peruvian  bark  got  from  Cinchona  of¬ 
ficinalis.  Quinine  constitutes  nearly  70  per  cent  of  its  alka¬ 
loids.  See  Peruvian  bark.— p.  catechu,  gambier.  —  p.  elder, 
an  elder  of  the  western  United  States  (Sambucus  ylauca ), 
having  smooth  coriaceous  leaves  and  blue  fruit  with  a 
pronounced  white  bloom.  —  p.  laurel,  swamp  laurel.  U.  S. 
pale,  v.  i. ;  paled  (paid) ;  pal'ing  (pal'Tng).  [OF.  p*liry 
F.  pdlir.  See  pale,  a.]  To  turn  pale  ;  to  lose  color  or 
luster  ;  as,  she  paled  at  the  sight. 

pale,  v.  t.  To  make  pale  ;  to  diminish  the  brightness  of. 
The  glowworm  shows  the  matin  to  be  near, 

And  gins  to  //ale  his  uneffectual  fire.  Shak 

pale.  n.  [F.  paly  fr.  L.  pa lus.  See  pole  a  stake  :  cf.  peel 
a  castle.]  1.  A  stake;  a  pointed  slat,  either  driven  into 
the  ground  or  fastened  to  a  rail  at  the  top  and  bottom,  for 
fencing  or  inclosing  ;  a  picket. 

Deer  creep  through  when  a  pale  tumbles  down.  Mortimer. 

2.  A  fence  or  inclosure  of  or  as  of  pales  ;  a  paling ;  a  pali¬ 
sade  ;  fence  ;  barrier  ;  boundary;  defense.  Obs.  or  Archaic. 

3.  A  space  or  field  having  bounds  ;  an  inclosed  or  limited 
region  or  place  ;  an  inclosure  ;  also,  limits ;  bounds;  —  often 
fig.  44  To  walk  the  studious  cloister’s  pale."  Milton. 

4.  A  territory  or  district  within  certain  bounds  or  under 
a  particular  jurisdiction  ;  as,  the  Jewish  Pale  in  Russia. 
Specif.,  short  for  English  Pale:  The  territory  of  England  ; 
the  region  under  English  control ;  as  :  a  In  France,  the 
territory  of  Calais.  Hist,  b  See  the  Paley  below,  c  In 
Scotland,  a  region  under  English  jurisdiction  for  a  time 
(1545-49).  Obs. 

6.  Her.  One  of  the  greater  ordinaries, 
being  a  broad  perpendicular  stripe  in  an 
escutcheon,  equally  distant  from  the  two 
edges,  and  occupying  one  third  of  it ; 
formerly,  also,  one  of  a  number  of  verti¬ 
cal  stripes  or  divisions  in  an  escutcheon. 

6.  A  vertical  stripe,  as  on  a  coat.  Obs. 
beyond,  outside,  or  out  of,  the  pale  of,  beyond  p  ,  5 

the  limits,  privileges,  protection,  or  the  a  ’  * 

like,  of.  44  Out  of  the  pale  of  civilization.”  Macaulay.— 
In  p.,  Her.y  in  the  position  of  a  pale  ;  formerly,  also,  pale- 
wise  ;  vertically.  —  per  p..  Her.,  vertically  down  the  mid¬ 
dle  ;  as.  a  shield  party  (divided)  per  pale,  —  the  P.,  or 
English  P.,  the  country  around  Dublin  within  which  alone 
the  English  conquerors  of  Ireland  held  dominion  before 
Cromwell’s  subjugation  of  the  island.  The  boundaries  of 
the  Pale  varied  with  the  rise  or  fall  of  English  power. 

In  153.5,  although  the  Pale  wbb  supposed  to  contain  the  coun¬ 
ties  of  Louth,  Meath,  Kildare,  and  Dublin,  the  Irish  plundered 
at  the  verv  gates  of  Dublin.  N.  Int.  Encyc. 

—  to  leap,' or  break,  the  p.,  to  go  beyond  bounds;  to  be  ex¬ 
travagant  or  to  indulge  in  license.  Obs.  or  Archaic. 
pale,  v.  t.  [OF.  paler.  See  pale  a  stake.  J  1.  To  inclose 
with  or  as  with  pales  ;  to  provide  or  bar  with  a  fence  ;  to 
encircle  ;  encompass;  fence. 

[Your  isle,  which  stands')  ribbed  and  paled  in 

with  rocks  unscalable  and  roaring  waters.  Shak. 

2.  To  furnish  with  vertical  stripes  by  way  of  adornment ; 
to  stripe  ;  —  chiefly  in  p.  p.  as  p.  a.  Obs. 

3.  [Perh.  a  different  word.]  To  solder,  as  an  embossed 
figure  on  a  surface. 

pa'le-a  (pa'le-d),  n. ;  L.  pi.  pale.®  (-e).  [L.,  chaff.]  Bot.  a 
One  of  the  chaffy  scales  on  the  receptacle  subtending  the 


disk  flowers  in  the  heads  of  many  composite  plants,  par¬ 
ticularly  in  the  Helianthoidea*.  b  A  small,  usually  bicnri- 
nate  scale  situated  opposite  to  and  within  the  flowering 
plume  in  grasses,  commonly  investing  the  stamens  and 
pistils.  American  writers  call  it palet.  c  =  ramentum. 
pa  le  a'ceous  (pa'le-a'shus),  a.  [L.  palea  chaff.]  Bot. 
Chaffy ;  resembling,  or  consisting  of,  paleae,  or  chaff ; 
furnished  with  chaff  ;  as.  a  paleaceous  receptacle, 
pa'le-ate  (pa'le-at),  a.  [h.paleatusy  ir.  palea  chaff.]  Bot. 
Paleaceous. 

paled  (paid),  a.  [See  5th  pale.]  1.  Having  vertical  stripes  ; 
striped  ;  Her.y  paly.  Obs. 

2  Inclosed  with  a  paling;  fenced.  Wycliffe. 

3.  Made  with  pales,  or  pickets. 

pa  le-eth-nog'ra  pher,  or  pa'l®-  (pa'le-gth-nbg'rd-fer ; 
pfcl'e-  ;  cf.  paleo-),  n.  [ paleo -  -f  ethnographer .]  A  spe¬ 
cialist  in  the  ethnography  of  prehistoric  times, 
pa  le-eth-nol'o  gy,  or  pal®-  (-6th-n51'6-jT),  n.  [paleo-  -+- 
ethnology.  J  Ethnology  of  early  prehistoric  man.  —  pa'le- 
eth  no-iog'i  cal,  or  pa  l®-  (-eth'no-lbj'i-kal),  a.  —  pa'- 
le  eth-nol'o  gist,  or  pa  l®-  (-gth-n51'6-jist),  n. 
pale'face  (pal'fas'),  n.  A  white  person; — so  called,  as 
alleged,  by  the  American  Indians. 

pale'— faced'  (-fast'),  a.  Having  a  pale  face;  pale.  Shak. 
Pa-len'que  (pa-ISq'ka),  n.  An  ancient  Mayan  city  in  Chi¬ 
apas,  Mexico,  near  the  site  of  the  modern  village  of  Palen- 
que.  It  is  represented  by  a  series  of  ruins  of  pyramidal  struc¬ 
tures.  temples  or  palaces,  a  stone  bridge,  waterway,  etc.,  adorned 
with  painted  stucco  and  the  finest  sculptures,  in  the  form  of  bas- 
reliefs,  found  in  the  New  World.  Often  used  adjectively. 
pa'le-0  .  pal®-0-  (pa'le-o- ;  pai'e-o-;  277),  pale-,  pal®  . 
A  combining  form  from  Greek  rraAacd?,  oldy  ancient ;  as, 
pa/eontology,  /?a/eography,  Palae%.xc.We,. 
pa  le  o  bot'a  ny,  pa'l®  o  bot'a-ny  (-b5t'd-nT),  n.  [paleo- 
-J-  botany.]  That  branch  of  paleontology  which  treats  of 
fossil  plants,  their  remains,  or  impressions.  —  pa'le-O-bO- 
tan'lc,  or  pa  l»  o-  (-bo-tfai'Tk),  a.  —  pa'le-o-bo  tan'i  cal, 
or  pa  l®  o-  (-T-kal),  a.  —  pa'le-o-bo-tan'i-cal-ly,  or  pa'* 
l®-o-,  adv.  —  pa  le  o  bot'a  nlst.  or  pa'l»-o- 
(-bSt'a-nTst),  n. 

pa  le-o-cli  mat'ic,  or  pa  l®  o-  (-kli-m5t'Tk), 
a.  [ paleo -  -{-  climatic.'}  Of  or  pertaining  to 
the  climate  of  the  earth  in  geological  times 
before  human  history  began. 

pa  le-o-den-drol'o-gy,  o;  pa  l®-0-  (  den-dr51'- 
6-jT),  n.  [ paleo -  -f-  denaro -  -f-  -logy.']  The 
department  of  paleobotany  that  deals  with 
fossil  trees,  —  pa'le-o-den'dro  logic,  or  pa'- 
l®-o  (-dgn'dro-lbj'Tk),  a.  -  pa'le-o-den  dro- 
log'ical,  or  pa  l»-o  (-T-kal),  a. —  pa  le  o- 
den  dro-log'i  cal  ly,  or  pal®-o-,  adv.  — 
pa  le  o-den-drol'o-gist,  or  pa'l®  o-  (  d5n- 
dr51'o-jTst),  n. 

pa  le  o  eth'nic,  pa  l®-o  eth'nic  (-Sth'nTk),  a. 

Ipaleo-  -j-  ethnic.]  Pertaining  to  the  earliest 
human  races. 

pa  le-o  ge-og'ra-phy,  pa  1®  o-ge-og'ra  phy 

(-je-5g'rd-fT),  n.  [paleo-  -J-  geography.]  The 
geography  of  some  former  geological  epoch, 
or  of  former  geological  time  in  general, 
pa'le  o-graph'.  pa'l®  o  graph  ( pa'le-o -graf' ; 
pSl'e- ;  cf.  paleo-  ),n.  a  An  ancient  manuscript, 
b  [Cf.  F.  paleographe.]  A  paleographer, 
pa  le-og'ra-pher,  pa  l®-og'ra-pher  (-5g'rd- 
fer),  n.  One  skilled  in  or  a  student  of  pale¬ 
ography  ;  a  paleographist. 
pa'le-o-graph'ic,  or  pa'l®-o-  (-o-graf'Tk), 
pale-o- graph'i-cal,  or  pal®  o-  (-T-kal),  a.  Of  or  pert,  to 
paleography.  —  pale-o-graph'i-cal-ly,  or  pal®-o-,  adv. 
pale-og'ra-phist,  or  pa  l®  (-5g'rd-fTst),  n .  Paleographer, 
pale-og'ra  phy,  pa'l»-og'ra-phy  (-ft),  n.  [paleo-  -f- 
-graphy  •  cf.  F.  palkographie.]  1.  An  ancient  manner 
of  writing  ;  ancient  wTitings,  collectively. 

2.  The  study  of  ancient  inscriptions  and  modes  of  writing  ; 
the  art  or  science  of  deciphering  ancient  writ¬ 
ings,  determining  their 
origin,  period,  etc. ;  dip¬ 
lomatics. 

pa'le-o  11th'.  pa'l®  o 

11th  (pa'Ie-o-ITth'  ;  pSl'- 
e-),  n.  [paleo-  -j-  -lith.] 

A  stone  implement  of 
the  paleolithic  period, 
pale  o  lithic,  palae-o- 
lith'ic  (-lTtli'Tk),  a.  [pa¬ 
leo — \-  -lith  -f-  -ic.]  Of 
or  pert,  to  the  earliest 
known  human  culture, 
which  is  represented  to 
us  chiefly  by  unpolished 
stone  implements  ;  or, 
designating  the  period 
during  which  this  cul¬ 
ture  was  general  in  any 


§iven  country.  The  term  paleolithic  period  was  applied  in 
urope  to  the  earliest  known  culture  period,  which  was 
apparently  sharply  separated  from  the  succeeding  and 
much  shorter  period,  called  the  neolithic  period,  the  two 
forming  the  age  of  stone.  In  general,  however,  the  passage 
from  the  lower  to  the  higher  phases  of  stone  art  was  grad¬ 
ual,  and  not  synchronous  over  the  world,  so  that  for  gen¬ 
eral  application  the  term  paleolithic  stage,  in  the  sense  of 
primitive  stage,  and  neolithic  stage,  in  the  sense  of  higher 
stage,  would  correctly  express  the  distinction.  Some  have 
estimated  the  duration  of  the  paleolithic  period  at  as  much 
as  a  half  million  years.  It  has  been  subdivided  into  periods 
or  epochs  as  follows : 

eolithic*.  or  ChelleanL  very  rude  flints  with  knifelike  edge 
paleolithic*,  or  Monsteriant,  typical  implements  such  as  spear- 

heads,  axes,  scrapers,  etc. 

Solutriant,  finely  chipped  Btone  implements,  bone  and  horn  awli, 

etc. 

mesolithic*,  or  Magdaleniant.  scrapers,  gravers,  saws,  knives, bor¬ 
ers,  needles,  hooks,  etc.,  of  flint,  bone,  and  ivory;  also,  artistic 
carvings  in  bone  and  ivory,  representing  the  horse,  mammoth, 
reindeer,  man,  etc 

*  By  J.  Allen  Brown,  t  By  G.  de  Mortillet- 
pa'le-ol'o-gy,  pal®-ol'o-gy(pa'le-51'o-jT;  p&Ve-).n.[paleo- 
-\--lorjy.]  The  study  or  knowledge  of  antiquities,  esp. 
prehistoric  antiquities.  —  pa  ld-O-lOg'l-cal,  pa'l®-0-  (-&* 
15j'T-kdl),  a.  —  pa'le-ol'o  gist,  pa  1®  (-51'o-jTst),  n. 
pa  le-on  tog'ra-phy.  pa  l®-on  tog'ra-phy  (-5n-t5g'rd-fT), 
n.  [paleo-  -f-  Gr.  ovra  existing  things  -j-  -graphy.]  The 
description  of  fossils.  —  pa  le  on  to  graphic,  or  pa'l®- 
(-to-gr5f'Tk),  pa  le  on'to-graphl-cal,  o?  pa  1®-  (-T-ktfl),a. 
pa  le-on'to-log'lc,  or  pa'la-  (-Qn'to-lbj'Tk),  a.  Paleonto¬ 
logical. 

pa  le  on  to  logi  cal,  pa  1®  on  to-logl-cal  (-5n'to-15j'T- 

kal),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  paleontology.  —  pa'le-on'to- 
log'i-cal-ly,  or  pal®-,  adv. 

pale-on-tol'o-gist,  pa  1®  on  to! 'o- gist  (  Sn-tbl'o-jTst),  n. 

[Cf.  F.  pa/eontologiste.]  One, versed  in  paleontology. 

pa  le  on  tol'o  gy,  pa  l®-on  tol'o-gy  (-jT),  n.  [paleo-  + 

Gr.  ovra  existing  things  -j-  -logy.  Cf.  ontology.]  1.  The 


Paleontology. 


Paleoliths.  1  Leaf-shaped  Flint 
Blade  ;  2  Spearhead  ;  3  Poniard  ; 
4  liammerstone  for  chipping  flint. 


Distribution  in  Geological  Time  of  Important  Groups  of  Fossils 

science  that  deals  with  the  life  of  past  geological  periods. 
It  is  based  on  the  study  of  the  fossil  remains  of  organisms. 
Although  fossils  had  been  recognized  as  the  remains  of 
organisms  by  many  earlier  observers,  Cuvier  (1769-1S32) 
and  some  of  his  contemporaries  first  began  the  study  by 
scientific  methods,  and  showed  that  the  fossils  of  the  lower 
and  earlier  formations  differed  from  existing  organisms 
more  than  those  of  the  later  or  upper  formations.  It  is 
now  understood  that  paleontology  gives  a  true  though  in¬ 
complete  record  of  the  evolution  of  the  existing  forms  of 
life.  As  the  forms  of  life  characteristic  of  the  various  pe¬ 
riods  are  fairly  well  known,  formations  are  often  identified 
by  their  fossils.  See  fossil,  n.,  2,  geology,  patjsobotany. 
2.  A  treatise  on  this  science. 

pa  le-o  tech'nic,  pa'l®-o-tech'nic  (-tSk'nlk),  a.  [paleo- 

-J-  technic.]  Belonging  or  pertaining  to  ancient  art. 
pa  le-o  vol  can'ic,  pa  1®  o  vol  can'ic  (-v51-k£n'Tk),  a. 
[paleo-  -J-  volcanic.]  Geol.  Of.  pertaining  to,  or  designat¬ 
ing,  igneous  rocks  erupted  earlier  than  the  Tertiary  age. 

Pa'le-o-zolc,  Pa'l»-0-Z0'ic  (-o-zo'Tk),  a.  [paleo-  -f  Gr. 
fry  life.]  Geol.  Of  or  pertaining  to,  or  designating,  a 
grand  division  of  geological  history  including  the  entire 
interval  from  the  beginning  of  the  Cambrian  to  the  close 
of  the  Permian.  See  geology,  Chart ;  Cambrian  ;  Ordovi¬ 
cian  ;  Silurian  ;  etc.  —  n.  The  Paleozoic  era  or  group. 

Pales  (pa'lez),  n.  [L.]  Rom.  Relig.  Goddess  of  shep¬ 
herds  and  herdsmen.  Her  festival,  the  Parilla  or  P&lilia,  cele¬ 
brated  on  April  21,  wbb  the  occasion  of  the  lustration  of  the 
herds,  and  it  included  the  building  of  bonfires  over  which  men 


pa-la' ver-er,  n.  One  who  pala¬ 
vers. 

pa-la 'ver-ist.  n.  A  palaverer. 
pa  la'ver-ment.  n.  Palavering 
or  an  instance  of  it. 
pa  la'ver-oua.  n.  Full  of,  or 
given  to,  palaver. 
pa-lay'(pii-lT'),?i.  [Tag.]  Rice  in 
the  husk.  Cf.  1st  paddy.  Phil.  I. 
tj  pa-laz'zo  (pu-lat'BO),  n. ;  pi. 
-zi  (-se).  [It.J  In  Italy,  a  pal¬ 
ace  ;  esp.,  any  building  or  pri¬ 
vate  residence,  as  of  a  noble 
family,  which  has  much  preten¬ 
sion  and  is  of  large  size.  Re¬ 
naissance  palazzi  are  tvpicallv 
built  around  a  court  and  have 
imposing  neoclassic  facades, 
pal'ber-ry  (pftl'b6r-I),  «.  [Cor¬ 
rupted  from  the  aboriginal  name 
under  the  influence  of  berni .] 
The  native  currant  of  Australia, 
p&lch  (pilch;  pilsh),  r.  t.  To 
patch;  mend.  Dial.  Ena.  —  v. 
x.  To  walk  softly.  Dial.  Eng. 
pale.  +  pail,  to  beat, 
pale.  fall,  cloth, 
pale-.  See  paleo-.  [pail.| 
pale.  Obs.  or  dial.  Eng.  var.  of  | 
pale  (pal),  n.  Bot.  =  palea. 
pale,  n.  Paleness  ;  pallor.  Bare. 
pale.  n.  [L.  pala  shovel,  peel. 


Cf.  peel  a  kind  of  shovel.']  a  A 
cheese  scoop.  Scot  b  Var.  of 
peel,  baker’s  shovel.  Dial.  Eng. 
pale,  v.  t.  To  scoop  (cheese) 
with  a  pale,  or  scoop.  Scot. 
pale,  r.  t.  [Cf.  F.  pallier.  See 
palliate.]  Med.  To  relieve  ; 
palliate.  Obs  Sc  B. 

Pa  le- arc 'tic  (pa'lf-ark'tYk  ; 
pil'6-),  a.  Zoogcog.  —  Pal.€- 

A  RCTIC. 

pal'e-at  ed,  a.  Paleate.  Obs. 
pale'bel  ly,  n.  The  young  gold- 
|  en  plover.  Massachusetts 
pale  board.  Lumber  Trade.  A 
i  hoard,  properly  7  feet  long,  three 
I  of  which  go  to  the  deal.  Eng. 
pale'breast',  n.  =  palkbelly 
i  pale'btxck',  w.  The  oribi. 

Palece  +  palace. 

a-lech  i-noi'de-a  (nd-lCk'T- 
noi'dS-a;  pil-6k/-),n./)Z.  Var.  of 
Pal.eech  i  noidea.  — pa'le-chi'- 
noid  (pa'lP-kl'noid  ;  pftPt-),  a. 

V  n. 

paled.  ^  palled. 
paled,  pret.  6f  p.  p.  of  pale. 
paled.  /*.  a.  Made  pale.  Bare. 
—  pal'ed-ness  ( pal'Sd-nSs  ; 
paid'-),  n.  Rare. 

Pa^e-ech  i-noi'de-a  (pa'lf-gk'T- 
noi'dS-a  ;  piPfe-),  n.pl.  Palcon. 


Var.  of  PaL/EECHINOIDEa. 
palefrai.  palefrey.  +  palfrey. 
pale  fre-nier'  (pil'f rS-ner' ). 

Var  of  palfreniek.  Archaic. 
Pa  le-ich'thy-es.  n.  pi.  Zobl. 
Var.  of  Pal.eichthyes. 
pa  le-ich  thy-ol'o-gy,  pa  lae- 
lchthy-ol'o-gy  ( paMf-YVthT- 
51'8-jf  ;  pil't-), n.  [See  paleo-  ; 
ichthyology.]  The  studv  of 
fossil  fishes  —  pa'le-ich  thy-o- 
log'ic,  or  pa'lse-  (-C-lbj'lk),  a. 
—  pa' le-ich  thy-ol'o-gist.  or  pa  - 
lae-  (-51'0-jlet),  n. 
pa'le-i-form'  (pa'IC-T-ffirm'),  a. 
I  L.  palea  chan  -f  -form.]  Rot. 
Having  the  form  or  appearance 
of  chan. 

paleis.  PALACE,  PALIS. 

pale'ly,  adv.  of  pale. 
Pale'man.  n. ;  pi.  -men.  A 
dweller  in  the  Pale, 
pal'em-pore'.  pal'em-pour'. 
Vars.  ot  palampore. 
pal'en  (pil'gn),  v.  t.  To  make 
pale.  Obs. 

pal'en-dar.  +  palander. 
pale'ness.  n.  See -ness. 
pal  en-keen'.  +  palanquin. 
palentine.  «?•  palatine. 
pa  le-o-an-throp'ic  (pi'lP-fi-ftn- 
thrbp'Ik  ;  pil/5-),  a.  [ paleo-  + 


anthropic.]  Pertaining  to  the 
earliest  types  of  man. 

P  a'l  e-o-c  a  r'i-d  a  ( -k  ft  r'I-d  a ) 
Var.  of  PaljEOCarida. 
Pa-le'o-cene  (pft-le'O-sen :  pa'lf- 
O-sen'ha.  [ paleo-  +  Gr.  /caipos 
new,  recent.  Cf.  Eocene.] 
Geol.  Designating  the  earlier 
part  of  the  Tertiary,  including 
Eocene  and  Oligocene.  See  9  e- 
01.00  y.  Chart.  —  Also  n. 
PaTe-o-con'cha  (pa'ir-fl-kCi)'- 
I  k a  ;  pftl'f-),  w.  pi.  [XL.  See 

j  PALEO  ;  CONCH.]  Pal  eon.  A 
j  group  of  early  fossil  bivalves, 
;  having  thin  shells  and  a  primi- 
I  tive  type  of  hinge. 
Pale-o-cri-noi'de-a  (-krT-noi'- 
df-a).Vnr.of  PaLAOI  RRVOIDRA. 
paleocr^s'tic,  p  a  1  e-o-c  r  y  s- 


TIC,  -CRYSTALLIC._ 

pa-le'o-gene  (pft-le'O-jen  ;  pa'- 
If-),  a.  8f  n.  [paleo-  -f-  -gene.]  = 
PALEOCENE. 

pa  le-o-ich' thy-ol'o-gy.  Var.  of 
l'A  LEICHTH  YOLOOY. 
pa-le'o-la  (pa-le'fi-ld),  n. ;  L. 
pi.  -l&  (-le).  [NL.,  dim  of  L. 
palea.  1  Bot.  A  small  or  second¬ 
ary  palea. 


pa'le-o-late  (pi 

e-),  a  Bot  Having  paleolse. 
pa  le-o-lith'i-cal,  pa  lae-o-lith'i- 
cal.  a.  Paleolithic, 
paleon.  Abbr.  Paleontology, 
pa  le-o-phjrt'ic.  pa  lae-o-phyt'ic 
(pa/lf-b-f’It'Ik  :  pftl'5-),  a.  Q^a- 
leo-  +  Gr.  (f)VTOi/  plant. J  Paleo- 
botanical. 

pa  le-o-phy-tol'o-gy,  or  pa  lae-o- 
(-fT-tSl'o-jf),  71.  [paleo-  ■+■  phy- 
tology.]  Paleobotany.  —  pa  le- 
o-phy  to-log'i-cal,  or  pa  lae-o- 
(-n'tfl-lSj'l-kal),  a.  —  pa  le-o- 
phy-tol'o-gist.  or  pa  lae-o-,  n 
pa  le-o-pic'rite.  n.  [paleo-  -f  , 
picrite.]  Petrog.  Picrite,  esp.  1 
that  in  Paleozoic  formations, 
pa'le-o-plain'  (pa'lf-b-plfin'  : 
pftl'f-).  n.  Also  pa' lae-o- plain  . 

[  paho-  +  plain.]  Geol.  An  an¬ 
cient  plain  of  degradation,  now 
more  or  less  buried  beneath  de¬ 
posits  of  later  times, 
pa  le-or  ni-thol'o-gy,  pa  lae-or7- 
ni-thol'o-gy  (-6r/nl-th5rCi-jT).«. 
[paleo-  -f  oi'nithology.]  The 
study  of  fossil  birds.  —  pa^e-or'- 
ni-tho-log'l-caJ.  or  paTae- 1  -thO- 
IBj'T-kal),  a. 

pa'le-#-there/,  P  ale-o-t  h  e'ri- 


um.  pa  le-o-the'roid.  etc.  Vara 

of  PAL.EOTIIKRE,  etc. 

Pa  le-o-trop'i-cal.  Pa'las-o- 
trop'i-cal  (pa'It-O-trbp'I-kdl  ; 
parf-O-),  a.  [  paleo-  -f  tropical .] 
Zobgeog.  Of,  pert,  to,  or  desig¬ 
nating,  the  tropical  and  sub¬ 
tropical  regions  of  the  Old 
World,  including  the  Oriental 
and  Ethiopian  regions, 
pa 'le-o- type'.  Var.  of  pal.ro- 
TYI'K. 

fa'le  ous.  a.  [L.  jialea  chaff.] 
aleaceous.  Obs. 
pa  le-o-zo-ol'o-gy.  p  a'l  ae-o-z  o- 
ol'o-gy.  »i.  [i«dro-  zoology.] 
The  paleontology  of  animals. — 
pa  le-o-zo  o-log'i-cal.  or  pa'las- 
o-.  a.  —  pa  le-o  zo-61'o  glit.  or 
pa  lae-o-,  n. 

pal'er  (pal'er).  n.  One  who 
constructs  or  keeps  in  repair 
palings  or  fences.  Obs. 

Pa  ler 'mi-tan  (pd-lflr'mT-Mn), 
a.  Of  or  pert,  to  Palermo.— n.  A 
native  or  inhabitant  of  Palermo. 
Pa-ler'mo  (  pd-lfir'mo  ;  pd-15r'- 
mb),  n.  The  wine  of  Palermo, 
Sicily.  Obs.  or  B. 
paleron.  f  poi  ldron. 
pales.  +  palace,  palis. 
palesie.  +  palsy. 


ale,  senate,  c&re,  ftm,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofa ;  eve,  ^vent,  6nd,  recent,  maker;  Ice,  ill;  old,  6bey,  orb,  5dd,  s6ft,  connect ;  use,  unite,  urn,  up,  circus,  menu ; 

5  Foreign  Word.  +  Obsolete  Variant  of.  +  combined  with.  =  equals. 


PALESMAN 


1551 


PALLET 


Palette,  l.with  Brushes. 


jumped  and  through  which  the  herds  were  driven  (cf.  need- 
kirk,  n.  Later  the  Parilia  were  celebrated  as  the  anniversary 
ot  the  founding  of  Home,  probably  lrom  confusion  of  Pales  with 
Palatua.  the  tutelary  goddess  of  the  Palatine,  the  legendary  site 
of  the  city  of  Romulus  (see  Seven  Hills). 

Pal  68  tin  1- an  (p^F^s-tTu'T-dii),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to 
Palestine.  —  Palestinian  Canon.  See  1st  canon,  4.  —  P  version 
(of  the  Bible).  See  version. 

Pal  es-tin'i  an,  n._  A  native  of  Palestine, 
pa'les  W66  vil  (pa'lez).  [NL.  pales,  the  specific  name,  of 
uncertain  origin.]  A  large  brown  weevil  ( Hylobius pales), 
whose  larva  bores  into  the  bark  of  the  stumps  and  roots 
of  the  white  pine. 

pal'e-tot  (pai'e-to;  pSl'to),  n.  [F.  paletot,  OF.,  also  pal- 
letoc.']  a  A  kind  of  loose  outer  garment  or  coat  for  men  ; 
an  overcoat  or  particular  style  of  overcoat.  Dickens,  b 
A  woman’s  outer  garment  of  varying  fashion, 
pal'ette  (pai'et),  ;i.  [F.  See  pallet  a  thin  board.]  1. Paint. 
a  A  thin  oval  or  square  board  or 
tablet,  with  a  thumb  hole  at  one  end  sri  Ha 

for  holding  it,  on  which  a  painter 
lays  and  mixes  his  pigments,  b  The 
set  or  assortment  of  colors  put  on 
the  palette,  as  by  a  particular  artist. 

2.  =  pallette! 

3.  Mech.  A  breastplate  for  a  breast 

drill. 

4.  Zool .  a  An  adhesive  organ  on  the  tarsi  of  certain  aquat¬ 
ic  beetles,  b  The  pallet  of  a  mollusk.  See  4th  pallet,  4  e. 

palette  knife.  A  knife  of  varying  forms  and  sizes,  having 
a  very  flexible  steel  blade  and  no  cutting  edge,  and  rounded 
at  the  end,  used  by  painters  to  mix  colors  on  the  palette 
or  grinding  slab,  by  printers  for  distributing  ink,  and  lor 
similar  purposes ;  a  spatula.  See  knife,  Illusl.,  8. 
pale'wise'  (pal'wlz'),  adv.  Her.  In  the  manner  or  direc¬ 
tion  of  a  pale  or  pales ;  by  perpendicular  lines  or  divisions  ; 
vertically  ;  as,  to  divide  an  escutcheon  palewise. 
pal'frey  (pOl'frl ;  pXl'-;  277),  n.  [ME.  palefrai ,  OF .pale- 
frei,  F .  palej'roi,  LL.  palafredus,  para  ft  edus,  fr.  L.  para- 
veredus  a  horse  for  extraordinary  occasions,  an  extra  post 
horse  ;  Gr.  napd  along,  beside  -f  L.  veredus  a  post  horse, 
of  Celtic  origin;  cf.  W.gorwydd  horse.]  1.  A  saddle 
horse  for  the  road,  or  for  state  occasions,  as  distinguished 
from  a  war  horse.  Chaucer. 

2.  A  small  saddle  horse  for  ladies.  Spenser. 

Pa'll  (pa'le),  n.  [Skr.  pali  row,  line,  series,  applied  to  the 

series  of  Buddhist  sacred  texts.  ]  A  dialect  descended  from 
Sanskrit,  and,  like  that,  a  dead  language,  except  as  used  in 
the  sacred  writings  of  the  Buddhist  religion  in  Ceylon  and 
Farther  India.  See  Indo-European  ;  cf.  Prakrit. 
PaFi-COU're-a  (pSl'T-koo're-d),  n.  [NL.,of  unknown  ori¬ 
gin.]  Bot.  A  large  genus  of  exclusively  tropical  American 
rubiaceous  shrubs,  having  white  or  yellow  flowers,  the 
tube  of  the  corolla  distended  within;  also  [J.  c.],  a  plant 
of  this  genus.  Some  of  the  species  are  poisonous;  many 
are  ornamental  in  cultivation. 

pal'i-kar  (pSFY-kar),  n.  [NGr.  iraA^Kapt  young  man, 
dim.  fr.  Gr.  na\\-q£,  nd\\a£,  a  youth.]  a  A  soldier  of 
the  Greek  militia  organized  by  the  sultan  of  Turkey  in  the 
15th  century,  b  A  soldier  of  the  Greek  militia  in  the  war 
of  independence  (1821-28)  against  Turkey.  —  pal'i-kar- 
ism  (-Tz’m),  n. 

palimp  sest  (pSl'Tmp-sSst),  n.  [L.  palimpsestus,  Gr.  tto.- 
\ifj.\prj(TTO<:  scratched  or  scraped  again,  naKip^fiaTov  a  pal¬ 
impsest  ;  na\tu  again  \prjv  to  rub,  rub  away  :  cf .  F. 
palimpseste.~\  1.  A  kind  or  portion  of  writing  material, 
as  parchment  or  paper,  so  prepared  that  the  writing  could 
be  rubbed  out  or  erased.  Obs. 

2  A  parchment,  tablet,  or  other  portion  of  writing  mate¬ 
rial,  which  has  been  used  twice  or  three  times  (double  pal¬ 
impsest),  the  earlier  writing  having  been  erased  ;  a  manu¬ 
script  in  which  one  or  two  earlier  erased  writings  are  found. 
This  double  or  triple  use  in  early  times  of  the  same  writ¬ 
ing  material  was  cniefly  due  to  scarcity  of  such  material. 
Valuable  texts  or  fragments  have  been  recovered  from  pal¬ 
impsests  by  the  use  of  chemicals,  etc.  Also  called  codex 
rescriptus. 

3.  A  memorial  brass  having  earlier  engraving  on  the  side 
opposite  to  that  which  is  now  exposed. 

palimp  sest,  a.  Rewritten  or  reengraved  ;  of  a  manu¬ 
script,  having  besides  its  present  writing  one  or  two  ear¬ 
lier  erased  writings  ;  of  a  memorial  brass,  having  earlier 
engraving  on  the  side  opposite  to  that  now  exposed, 
pallmp-ses'tlc  (-sgs'tik),  a.  Of  the  nature  of,  or  being,  a 
palimpsest;  making  palimpsests, 
pal'ln  drome  (pSl'Tn-drom),  n.  [Gr.  TraAiVSpo/ao?  running 
back  again  ;  nd\iv  again  -{-  Spapeiv  to  run.]  A  word,  verse, 
or  sentence,  that  is  the  same  when  read  backward  or  for¬ 
ward  ;  as,  madam  ;  Hannah ;  or  Lewd  did  I  live,  tfc  evil 
I  did  dwel.  —  pa  lln'dro  mist  (pd-lTn'dro-mTst),  n. 
pal  in  dromic  (-dr5m'Tk)  [  a.  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  of 
pal  In  drcm'i-cal  (-T-kal)  I  the  nature  of,  a  palindrome. 
—  pal  in  drom'i-cal-ly,  adv. 

paling  (pal'Tng),  n.  1.  Act  of  ornamenting  with  pales,  or 
vertical  stripes,  as  cloth.  Obs.  Chaucer. 


2.  Act  of  building  a  fence  or  inclosing  with  pales  ;  fencing. 

3.  Wood  for  making  pales;  pales  collectively;  a  fence 
formed  with  pales  or  pickets  ;  a  limit ;  an  inclosure. 

4.  A  pale  ;  —  usually  in  pi. 

pal  in-gen'e  sis  (pai-'Tn-jgn'e-sTs),  n.  [Gr.  -ndXiv  again  -f- 
-genesis ;  cf.  Gr.  rraAtyytvecrta.}  1.  A  new  birth;  a  re¬ 
creation;  a  regeneration ;  resuscitation. 

2.  The  doctrine  of  continued  rebirths;  metempsychosis. 
Schopenhauer’s  theory  of  palingenesis  contemplates  not 
birth  after  birth  of  specific  individuals  in  new  forms  (that 
is,  metempsychosis),  but  the  continual  rebirth  or  reincar¬ 
nation  of  the  blind  will,  or  will  to  live,  considered  as  a 
metaphysical  entity. 

3.  Biol,  a  The  reproduction  of  ancestral  characters  with¬ 
out  change  ;  — opposed  to cenogenesis (which  see),  b  Spon¬ 
taneous  generation  of  organisms  from  putrefying  matter. 
Obs.  c  Abrupt  metamorphosis. 

—  palin-ge-net'ic  (-je-nSt'Tk),  a.  —  pal'in-ge-net'i-cal- 
ly  (-T-kdl-i),  adv. 

pal'i-node  (p51'T-nod),  n.  [L.  palinodia,  fr.  Gr.  TraAiuw- 
bCa  ;  na/uu  agaiu  -j-  uiSrj  a  song.  See  ode.]  1.  An  ode  or 
song  recanting  or  retracting  something  in  a  former  one. 

2.  A  retraction  ;  esp.,  a  formal  retraction, 
pal'i-node,  v.  t.  &•  i.;  -noi/ed  (-nod'Sd);  -nod'ing  (-uod'Tng). 

[Cf.  Gr.  7raAu/w6eiV.]  To  recant  or  retract, 
pal  i-no'di  al  (-uo'dT-dl),  a.  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  of  the 
nature  of,  a  palinode,  or  retraction.  Rare. 
pal  i-nod'ic  (-n5d'Tk),  a.  [Gr.  TraAtvwfioco?.]  Pros.  Pertain¬ 
ing  to  or  designating  a  verse  group  in  which  two  corre¬ 
sponding  members,  as  a  strophe  and  antistrophe,  are  sepa¬ 
rated  by  two  different,  also  corresponding,  members. 

Pal  i  nu'rus  (-nu'rws),  n.  [L.,  fr.  Gr.  IlaAti/oupo?.]  1.  In 
Vergil’s  “iEneid,”  ^Eneas’s  pilot,  who  fell  asleep  at  the 
helm,  and  tumbled  into  the  eea  off  the  coast  of  Lucania, 
where  he  was  murdered  by  the  natives.  From  him  is  said 
to  be  derived  the  name  of  Cape  Palinuro,  near  the  spot. 

2.  [NL.]  Zool.  The  typical  genus  of  sea  crawfishes.  See 
lobster,  1.  It  is  the  type  of  a  family,  PaPi-nu'ri-dae  (-ri¬ 
de). —  paPi-nu'rid  (  ltd),  n.  —  pal  i-nu'roid  (-roid),  a. 
pal  i-sade'  (pSl'T-sad'),  n.  [F.  palissade,  cf.  Sp.  palizada , 
It.  palizzata,  palizzo,  LL.  palissata,  OF.  palis,  paliz,  pali¬ 
sade  ;  all  fr.  L.  palus  a  stake,  pale.  See  pale  a  stake.] 

1.  A  fence  of  pales  or  stakes,  as  for  defense.  Also  fig. 

2.  An  espalier,  or  that  which  is  trained  on  one.  Obs. 

3.  A  long,  strong  stake,  pointed  at  the  top,  a  number  of 
which  are  set  in  the  ground  vertically  or  obliquely  in  a 
close  row  as  a  means  of  defense. 

4.  A  wire  for  sustaining  the  hair,  used  in  a  17th-century 
style  of  headdress.  Obs. 

5.  A  line  of  bold  cliffs,  esp.  one  showing  basaltic  columns; 

—  usually  in  ])l.  and  orig.  [cap.)  the  name  of  the  cliffs  on 
the  west  bank  of  the  lower  Hudson.  See  Palisades  in  Gaz. 

pal  i-sade',  v.  t.;  -sad'ed  (-sad'gd) ;  -sad'ino  (-sad'Tng). 
To  surround,  furnish,  inclose,  or  fortify,  with  palisades, 
palisade  cell.  Bot.  One  of  the  columnar  cells  forming  the 
tissue  called  palisade  parenchyma,  or  palisade  tissue, 
situated  immediately  below  the  upper  epidermis  of  many 
foliage  leaves.  They  are  cylindrical  cells  rich  in  chloro- 
plasts,  and  have  very  small  intercellular  spaces.  See  also 
leaf,  1  a. 

pal  i  sad'ing  (pSl'T-sad'Tng),  n.  Fort.  A  row  or  rows  of 
palisades  set  in  the  ground. 

paPi-sa'dO  (-sa'do),  n. ;  pi.  does  (-doz).  [Sp.  palizada. 
See  palisade.]  A  palisade.  Rare.  Shak. 

pal  i  sa'do,  v.  t.  ;  -sa'doed  (-dod) ;  -sa'do-ing.  To  pali¬ 
sade.  Rare.  “  The  tall palisadoed  structure.”  J.Fiske. 
pal'ish  (pal'Tsh),  a.  Somewhat  or  rather  pale. 

Pa  lis  sy'  ware  (pa/le'se').  A  glazed  pottery,  having  col¬ 
ored  designs  on  a  white  ground,  made  by  the  French  pot¬ 
ter  Bernard  Palissy  (16th  century),  esp.  that  having  figures 
of  fishes,  reptiles,  shells,  leaves,' etc.,  in  high  relief. 

Pal  Lu'rus  (pSl'T-u'rus),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  L.  paliurus,  Gr. 
TraAioupo?.]  Bot.  A  genus  of  thorny  rhamnaceous  shrubs 
of  two  species,  P.  ramosissimus  of  China  and  Japan,  and 
P.  aculeatus  of  southern  Europe  and  Asia  Minor,  one  of 
the  Christ’8-thorns.  They  are  characterized  by  the  dry 
winged  fruit ;  both  are  cultivated  as  hedge  plants, 
pall  (p6l),  ii.  [ME.  pal,  AS.  psel,  fr.  L.  pallium  cover, 
cloak,  mantle,  pall ;  cf.  L.  pa l la  robe,  mantle.]  1.  A  kind 
of  rich  stuff  used  for  garments.  Obs. 

2.  A  fine  cloth  spread  over  or  on  something  (Obs.  or 
Archaic  in  general  sense) ;  esp.,  a  heavy  cloth,  as  of  black 
or  purple  velvet,  thrown  over  a  coffin,  hearse,  or  tomb. 

Wurriors  carry  the  warrior’s  pall.  Tennyson. 

3.  Specif.  :  Eccl.  a  An  altar  cloth,  as  that  spread  length¬ 
wise  on  the  altar,  a  corporal,  or  a  frontal.  Archaic,  b  A 
linen  cloth  for  covering  the  chalice  ;  now,  esp.,  a  square 
piece  of  cardboard,  covered  with  linen  and  usually  em¬ 
broidered  on  the  upper  side,  which  is  sometimes  of  silk. 

4.  An  outer  garment ;  a  cloak  or  mantle.  Archaic. 

His  lion’s  skin  changed  to  a  pall  of  gold.  Spenser. 

5.  R.  C.  Ch.  =  pallium,  2  a. 

About  this  time  Pope  Gregory  sent  two  archbishop’s  palls  into 
England,  —  the  one  for  London,  the  other  for  York.  Fuller. 


Pall,  U  a. 


6.  Her.  a  A  figure  resembling  the  front  half  of  the  pallium, 
or  pall,  consisting  of  bauds  arranged  in  , 
the  form  of  the  letter  Y  and  charged  with 
crosses,  usually  pattees,  fitch^es,  sable, 
and  five  in  number,  b  A  Y-shaped  charge 
or  ordinary  constituting  the  upper  half  of 
a  saltier  and  the  lower  half  of  a  pale. 

7.  Fig. :  A  covering  or  concealing  thing  ; 
a  mantle  or  cloak  ;  esp.,  an  overspreading 
mass  or  thing  which  produces  a  gloomy 
effect ;  as,  a  pall  of  smoke. 

pall  ( po  1 ) ,  v.  t.  To  cover  with  or  as  with  a  pall ;  to  cloak, 
pall,  v.  i. ;  palled  (p81d) ;  pall'ing.  [Either  shortened  fr. 
appall ;  or  fr.  F.  palir  to  grow  pale.  Cf.  appall,  pale,  a.] 

1.  To  pale  ;  to  faint.  Obs. 

2.  To  become  vapid,  tasteless,  dull,  or  insipid  ;  to  lose 
strength,  life,  spirit,  or  taste  ;  as,  the  liquor  palls.  How 
Obs.,  as  used  of  liquors  or  blood. 

Beauty  soon  grows  familiar  to  the  lover, 

Fades  in  the  eye,  and  palls  upon  the  sense.  Addison. 

3.  To  become  satiated  or  cloyed,  as  the  stomach. 

pall,  v.  t.  1.  To  pale  or  dim  ;  to  make  faint  or  weak.  Obs. 

2.  To  make  vapid  or  insipid  ;  make  spiritless ;  stale.  Rare. 
Reason  and  reflection  .  .  .  pall  all  his  enjoyments.  Alterbury. 

3.  To  satiate  ;  cloy  ;  as,  to  pall  the  appetite. 

pal'la  (pal'd),  71.  ;L.pl.  PALL^(-e).  [L.  Cf.  pall  a  cloak.] 

1.  Rom.  Anliq.  A  kind  of  loose  mantle  or  outer  garment, 
consisting  of  a  square  piece  of  cloth,  worn  by  women. 

2.  Eccl.  a  An  altar  cloth,  b  A  chalice  cloth  ;  a  pall, 
pal  la'dam  mine  (pd-la'dd-mTn  ;  -men  ;  184),  or  -min,  n. 

Also  pal  la'da  mine,  or  -min  [G.  palladamin; palladium 
“h  amin.']  Chem.  Any  of  a  number  of  compounds  of  palla¬ 
dium  containing  ammonia,  analogous  to  platinanmiines. 
Pal-la'di-an  (pd-la'dT-an),  a.  [L.  Palladius ,  fr.  Pallas, 
Palladis .]  Of  or  pert,  to  Pallas  Athena,  goddess  of 
wisdom  ;  hence,  of  or  pert,  to  wisdom  or  learning. 
Pal-la'di-an  (-an),  a.  [Palladio  -f-  -an.].  Arch.  Of,  per¬ 
taining  to,  or  designating,  a  variety  of  the  revived  classic 
style,  founded  on  the  works  of  Andrea  Palladio,  an  Italian 
architect  of  the  lGth  century. — Pal-la'di-an-ism  (-Tz’m),  n. 

Palladian  ...  is  descriptive  of  thntvnriety  of  neoclassic  archi¬ 
tecture  distinguished  for  cold,  inelastic,  and  unimaginative, 
but  correct,  elegant,  and  studied  classicism.  Russell  Sturgis. 

pal  la'dic  (pa-la'dlk  ;  -12d'Tk),  a.  Chem.  Of  or  pert,  to 
palladium  ;  — used  specif,  of  quadrivalent  compounds. 
pal-la'dl-O-  (pa-la'dT-o-).  Combining  form  for  palladium. 
pal-la'di  ous  (-us),  a.  Chem.  Of  or  pert,  to  palladium  ;  — 
used  specif,  of  bivalent  compounds. 

Pal-la'di  um  (  am),  n.  ;  L.  pi.  -dia  (-a).  [L.,  fr.  Gr.  noAAa- 
6iov,fr.  naAAa9,-a6o9,  Pallas.]  1.  Class.  Antiq.  Any  statue 
of  the  goddess  Pallas  Athena  ;  esp.,  the  famous  statue  on 
the  preservation  of  which  was  supposed  to  depend  the 
safety  of  Troy,  which  fell  only  after  Odysseus  and  Dio- 
medes  had  carried  the  statue  off. 

The  Palladia  that  guard  the  cities’  heights  are  among  the 
oldest  idols  of  which  Greek  tradition  tells.  L.  R.  Parnell. 

2.  [/.  c.]  Hence:  That  which  affords  effectual  protection 
or  security  ;  a  safeguard  ;  as,  trial  by  jury  has  been  called 
the  palladium  of  our  civil  rights. 

pal  la'di  um,  n.  [NL.,  fr.  the  asteroid  Pallas,  fr.  Pallas, 
the  goddess.]  Chem.  A  rare  metallic  element  of  the  plati¬ 
num  group,  found  native,  and  also  alloyed  with  platinum 
and  gold.  Like  platinum,  it  is  silver-white,  ductile, 
malleable,  and  permanent  in  the  air,  but  is  lighter  (sp.  gr., 
11 .8)  and  more  easily  fusible.  Symbol,  Pd  ;  at.  wt.,  106.7. 
Palladium  was  discovered  in  1803  by  Wollaston,  who  named 
it  from  the  newly  discovered  asteroid  Pallas.  It  has  a  re¬ 
markable  power  of  occluding  gases,  absorbing  in  the  spongy 
form  nearly  a  thousand  volumes  of  hydrogen.  It  is  used 
for  graduated  circles  and  verniers,  for  plating  certain  silver 
goods,  and  in  dentistry.  Chemically  palladium  resembles 
platinum,  being  chiefly  bivalent  or  quadrivalent, 
pal'lah  (pfil'a),  ii.  [Sechuana  phalu.)  A  large  South  Afri¬ 
can  antelope  (HZpyceros  melampus)  of  a  brownish  bay 
color,  white  below,  with  a  black  crescentic  stripe  on  the 
haunch.  The  male  has  slender  annulated  lyrate  horns. 
Another  species  (AZ.  petersi)  inhabits  West  Africa. 

Pal'las  (p51'ds),  n.  [L.,  fr.  Gr.  naAAa*,  -a5o?.]  1.  Gr.Myth. 
a  An  epithet  of  Athena  (which  see),  b  A  giant  slain  by 
Athena  in  the  Gigantomachy.  c  A  Titan,  husband  of  Styx. 
2.  A slron.  See  asteroid.  Table. 

Pallas  Iron,  or  Pal'las  ite  (-it),  n.  Min.  A  celebrated  mete¬ 
orite  (found  in  Siberia  and  brought  to  St.  Petersburg  by 
the  Prussian  naturalist  P.  S.  Pallas  in  1772)  of  iron  with 
embedded  chrysolite  grains ;  hence,  any  such  meteorite, 
pall'bear  er  (pGl'bSr'er),  n.  One  of  those  who  attend  the 
coffin  at  a  funeral ;  —  so  called  from  the  corners  and  edges 
of  the  pall  being  formerly  held  up  by  them. 

||  pal'le  (pal'la),  n.pl.  [It.,  pi.  ofpa/la  ball.]  Balls  ;  esp., 
the  six  balls  (such  as  were  used  in  a  game  similar  to  tennis) 
employed  as  a  cognizance  and  afterward  as  heraldic  bear¬ 
ings  by  the  Medici  as  early  as  the  15th  century, 
pal'let  (pSl'et;  -It;  151),  n.  [Dim.  of  pale.  See  pale  a 
stake.]  Her.  A  perpendicular  band  upon  an  escutcheon, 
one  half  the  breadth  of  the  pale. 


etc. 


Pales'man  (nalz'mrtn),  n 
Pa  leman.  Rare. 
pa-les'tra,  pa-leB'trlc, 

Vars.  of  i*al.estka,  etc. 
pa-lea'tre.  +  palestra. 
palesy.  f  palsy. 
palet.  +  palate,  pallet. 
pal'et  (pftl'St),  n.  =  pa  lea  b. 
pa  leth-nol'o-gy  (pa'ltfth-nOl'fi- 
jT ;  pfiPCth-).  Vor.  of  pale- 
ETIJ  NOLOG  Y. 

pal'ew.  a.  Pale  yellow.  Obs. 

?ale'ways'  (paf'waz'),  adv 
'alewise.  Obs.  or  R. 
paleya.  f  palace. 
pal  fre  nler/’(  pal'fr^-nerO.n.  [F. 
//air/ renter .]  A  groom.  Rare. 
paTfreyed  (pfll'frTd  ;  pal'-),  a. 
Mounted  on  a  palfrey, 
palfreyour.  n.  [See  palfrey. 
Azronm.  Obs.  [palsgrave. 
pal'grave  (p61'grav).  Var.  of 
pa'll,  /<.,  L.  pi.  of  pah's. 
pa'll  (pa'lf),  n.  [Hawaiian.] 
A  precipice.  Hawaii. 
paliard.  +  palliard. 
paPi  -car.  Var.  of  palikar. 
palice.  +  palace. 
palid.  +  PALLID, 
p&lie.  +  paly,  a. 
pal  i-fi-ca'tion  (n  ttl'T-f  T-k  a'- 
ahun),  n.  [L.  pains  a  stake  -f 
-fjcarc  (m  conin.)  to  make  :  cf 
F.  palijication.)  Act  or  practice 


of  driving  piles  or  posts  into  the 

ground  to  make  it  firm.  Rare. 
pa'li-form  (pS'lT-fflrni),  a. 

Ins  -f  -form.)  Zool.  Resem¬ 
bling  a  pallia  ;  as,  the  /tali/or in 
lobes  of  the  septa  in  corals, 
pa-li'la  (pa-le'lii).  n.  |  Hawai¬ 
ian.  1  A  Hawaiian  finchlike  bird 
( C/tfnridojjs  Kona). 

Pa-lil'i-a  (p  f'r-li  l'T-«),  n.  pi. 
[L.]  See  Palf.s. 

Paid  li'ci-um  <  nttFT-lTah'T-tZm), 
n.  Also  Par  i-li'ci-um  <  pir'Y-). 
[L.  (sc.  sit/us),  neut.  of  Palili- 
cius  pertaining  to  Paliha  ;  —  be¬ 
cause  the  star  vanished  during 
that  festival.]  Astron.  Origi- 


I  nally,  the  entire  group  of  the 
;  Hyades;  in  Flamsteed’s  cata- 
•  logues.  Aldebnran. 
pa-lil'o-gy  (pd-lll'8-jT),  n.  [L. 
palilogia.  Gr.  rraAiAAoyia;  na- 
Aip  again  -f-  hey e tv  to  speak.] 
Rhet.  The  repetition,  esp.  the 
immediate  repetition,  of  a  word 
or  words  for  emphasis;  as.  “The 
living,  the  Ii  ring,  he  shall  praise 
thee  ’’  /s.  xxxviii.  19.  —  po-lil'- 
o-get'ic  (-jSt'Tk).  a. 
pa-lim  bac-chi'us  (pd-lTm'hdf- 
kl'ila).  it.;  pi.  -CH 1 1  (-T).  [L., 
fr.  Gr.  rraAcu  (3  >  K\f  to?  ;  nd\tv 
buck  +  /SaK^em?  bacchius  (see 


B  acc  Hi  US).]  Gr.  Sr  Lat.  Pros. 

An  antibaechius.  — pal  im-bac'- 
chic  ( pftl'lm-bak'Yk ),  a.  Sr  n. 
pal'imp-Beat,  v.  t.  To  make  a 

palimpsest  of. 

pal'i-nal  (pftl'Y-nd!l),  a.  IGr 
nd\iv  backward.]  Zool.  Des¬ 
ignating  mastication  effected  by 
a  backward  motion.  Cf.  or- 

THAL,  I'ltOAL,  PROPALJNAL. 
pal'ing  ( pal'Tng),  p.nr.  Sr  rb.n. 
of  pale.  [A  slab.  Ena.  1 

paling  board-  Lumber  Trade.  I 
pal  in-ge-ne'ai-a  (pai'Tn-jf-ne'- 
st-«),  n.  [NL.]  Palingenesis. 
pal  in-ge-ne'8i-an  (-rln).a.  Pert, 
to  pnlingenesiu  or  palingenesis, 
pal  in-gen'e-aiat  (-j€n'P-sTBt),  n. 
A  believer  in  palingenesis, 
pal  in-gen 'e-sy  (-s T), //.  (Cf.  F. 

palingen^ste.)  =  PALINGENESIS. 

pa-lin'ge-nlat  (pa-lTn'jP-nTst), 
n.  A  palingenesist.  [ingenesis.  I 
pa-lin'ge-ny  (-nt),  n.  Biol.  Pal-| 
pa'ling  man.  n.  [D.  paling  eel. 
O'  f.  E.  D.)  Dealer  in  eels.  Obs. 
pai  i-nod'i-cal.  a.  Palinoding; 
recanting.  Obs. 
pal'i-nod  1st  (p&l'T-nOd'Yst),  n. 
One  who  writes  a  palinode 
pal'i-no-dy  (pftl'T-no-dT),  n.  A 
palinode.  Obs.  or  R. 
Pal'i-nure,  n.  A  pilot.  Obs. 
See  Palin l’ru*. 


||  pa'lio  (pal'yO),  n.  |It  ]  A  ban¬ 
ner.—  Pa'li-o  del'le  Con-tra'de 
(dgl'la  kfin-tra'da),  lit.,  banner 
of  the  contrade  (quarter):— used 
of  a  public  festival  at  Siena. held 
annuullv  on  .Inly  ‘J  and  August 
1G  in  tne  Piazza  di  Vittorio 
Emanuele  (formerly  Pia/./.a  del 
Campo).  Since  about  1650  horse 
races  for  the  prize  banner  have 
replaced  the  races  on  buffaloes 
and  the  bullfights  of  the  loth  and 
10th  centuries. 

pa'li  plague  < pii'lf ).  [See Pali.] 
I  A  malignant  fever  resembling 
bubonic  plague, 
palis.  +  r  a  lace. 
palis,  n.  [OF.  See  palisade.] 
A  paling  or  a  space  inclosed  by 
a  paling.  Obs.  —  v.  t.  To  fence 
in.  Obs.  [LARY  crown.  I 

palisade  crown.  Her.  =  val-| 
palisade  worm.  A  nematode 
worm  which  produces  aneu¬ 
risms,  often  fatal,  m  the  blood 
vessels  of  the  horse, 
pal  i  aan'der  (pftl'T-sMn'dSr), 
pal  ia-aan'der.  ».  I  Cf .  F.  valis- 
sandre.]  a  Violet  wood,  b 
Rosewood. 

paliae.  +  palace,  palis. 

II  pal'is-sd  ( pal'T-sS).  a.  [F.,  p. 
p.  of  palisser  to  make  a  pali¬ 
sade  of.]  Her.  a  Broken  into 


vertical  pointed  projections  like 
a  palisading  :  -  said  of  a  divid¬ 
ing  line,  b  Pily  paly, 
pal'i-ure.  n.  A  thorny  shrub 
of  the  genus  Paliurus.  Obs. 
palizado.  pa  lisa  do. 
palke.  Obs.  corrupt,  of  pack. 
pal'kee,  jsal'ki  (pftl'kC),  n 
[Hind,  palki;  of  same  origin  as 
E .fialangvhi.]  Palanquin  India 
palkee  gharri^  gharry.  (Hind 
pdlklgari.)  A  gharry  shaped 
somewhat  like  a  palkee.  or  pal¬ 
anquin. 

pal'ki( piil'ke).  Var.  of  palkee 
pall  (pol)  Var.  of  pawl. 
pall.  pal. 

pall.  n.  Nausea  ;  qualm.  Rare. 
pall.  r.  t.  Sr  i.  To  strike  or  beat; 
to  cut  or  tlirust.  Obs. 
pal'la.  Var.  of  pallah. 
pal 'lace.  palace. 
pallad.  ■[*  pallet,  a  bed. 
pal-la'di-a.  n..pl.  cf  palladium. 
pal  la-dif'er-ou8  (pfil'a-dYf'Sr- 
i/s).  a.  [palladium  4-  -/erous.) 
Bearing  palladium, 
palladine.  d*  paladin 
pa!-la'di-on  (pd-la'dY-(5n),  n.  = 

PALLADIUM. 

pal-la'di-um-ize  (:um-lz).  r.  t. 
To  cover  or  coat  with  palladium, 
pal'la e,  n.,  pi.  of  palla. 
palladce.  palace. 


pa'laisade.  +  palisade, 
i  pallakee.  4-  palkee. 

1  pal-lall'  (pd-liil'), ».  Hopscotch; 
I  also,  the  stone  or  the  like  used  in 
I  it.  Scot.  &-  Dial.  Eng. 

\  pal  lan-keen'.  +  palanquin. 

I  pal'lart.  ^  palliard. 
pal'las.  +  palace. 

Pal'las’s  sand  grouse  (pil'ds- 
|  YZ).  See  SAND  GROUSE, 
pal 'lat.  ^  palate,  pallet 
p^l'la-tine  f  palatine. 
palld.  Failed  Ref.  Sp. 
palle.  +  pale  ;  i*A  ll,  cloth  ; 
1  paly.  Her. 

pal'led.  +  pallet,  headpiece 
palled  (p61d),  pret.  Sr  p.  p.  of 
j  pa  ll,  to  cloy,  etc. 
palled  (p61d),  p.  a.  Covered 
i  with  or  wearing  a  pall, 
pal'le-kie.  -1*  palkee. 
pall'en.  a.  (AS.  prtllen.  See 
pall. /».]  Made  of  pall.  Obs 
pal  lon-keen',  pal  len-kine'.  f 

1  PALANQUIN. 

pillentine  +  palatine. 
pai-les'cence  (po-lPs'fns),  n.  A 
,  growing  pale.  Rare. 
pal-les'cent  (-^nt).  a.  [I,,  pal- 
lescens.  -entis.  p  pr.  of  palleseere 
|  to  gicw  pale.]  Growing  or  be- 
j  coming  pale.  Rare. 

I  pallesie  palsy. 
pal'let,  a.  (OF .palet,  dim.  of 


food,  foot ;  out,  oil ;  chair  ;  go  ;  sing,  ii)k  ;  44*en,  thin ;  nature,  vertlure  (250) ;  K  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144) ;  boN  ;  yet ;  zh  —  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Guide 
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PALMATIFORM 


paiaet  (pSl'St;  -It ;  151),  n.  [F.  palette,  dim.  of  OF.  p'tr.le  a 
pan,  L.  patella."]  A  cup  containing  three  ounces  —  formerly 
ufleil  by  surgeons  to  receive  blood  in  bloodletting.  Obs. 
pal 'let,  n.  [ME  ,paillett  F.paillet  a  heap  of  straw,  fr.  paille 
straw,  fr.  L.  pale  a  chaff  ;  cf.  Skr./>a/a  straw,  palava  chaff. 
Cf.  paillasse  ]  A  small  and  mean  bed  ;  a  bed  of  straw, 
pal'let,  n.  [F.  palette:  cf.  It.  paletta;  prop,  and  orig.,  a 
'  fire  shovel,  dim.  of  L.  pala  a  shovel,  spade.  Cf  peel  a 
shovel,  palette.]  1.  A  wooden  implement  consisting  of 
a  flat  blade  or  plate  with  a  handle,  as  a  plasterer’s  hawk  ; 
specif.,  a  wooden  implement  used  by  potters,  crucible 
makers,  etc.,  for  forming,  beating,  and  rounding  their 
works.  It  may  be  oval,  round,  or  of  other  forms. 

2.  Paint.  =  palette,  1  a.  Pare. 

3.  A  flat  board,  plate,  or  disk,  as  an  oar  blade.  Obs. 

4-  In  technical  senses  :  a  Brickmaking.  A  board  upon 
which  a  brick  molded  in  a  sanded  mold  is  turned  and  con¬ 
veyed  to  the  mold.  Slop-molded  bricks  are  also  sometimes 
turned  out  on  pallets,  b  Masonry.  A  flat  piece  of  wood 
laid  in  a  wall  to  furnish  a  means  of  securing  more  firmly 
any  woodwork  that  is  to  be  fastened  to  the  wall,  c  Any  of 
the  disks  or  pistons  in  a  chain  puinp.  d  Gilding.  A  flat 
brush  used  in  manipulating  gold  leaves,  e  Zool.  One  of  a 
pair  of  shelly  plates  borne  on  the  siphon  tubes  of  certain 
bivalves.  See  shipworm,  Illust.  f  Mach.  A  click  or  pawl 
driving  or  regulating  a  ratchet  wheel;  specif.,  Horol. ,  any 
of  the  clicks  or  detents  connected  with  the  rocking,  vibrat¬ 
ing,  or  reciprocating  piece  which  transmits  successive  im¬ 
pulses  from  the  escape  wheel  to  the  balance  or  pendulum, 
and  checks  the  escape  wheel  until  the  return  movement 
of  the  balance  or  pendulum.  See  escapement,  3.  g  Organ 
Building.  A  hinged  valve  to  admit  or  release  compressed 
air ;  as :  (1)  Esp.,  a  valve  opened  by  a  keyboard  digital  to 
admit  the  wind  to  a  groove  under  the  pipes  (see  organ, 
Illust.  of  action).  (2)  A  waste  valve  to  release  surplus  air 
from  the  storage  bellows.  h  Bookbinding.  A  tool,  like  a 
part  of  a  fillet,  used  chiefly  in  gilding  backs  of  books,  i 
Mech.  The  hammer  head  of  a  power  hammer  ;  also,  either 
of  a  pair  of  bitts.  See  bitt,  ».,  2. 
pal'le-ty  (p51'8-tT),  n.  [Native  name.]  The  larva  of  a 
wood-boring  beetle  of  the  genus  Phoracantha ,  extensively 
used  as  bait  by  fishermen.  Australia. 
palll-al  (pSl'T-dl),  a.  [See  pallium.]  Zool.  Of  or  pert, 
to  a  mantle,  esp.  of  a  mollusk  ;  produced  by  the  mantle, 
palli&l  chamber.  Zoo/.,  the  cavity  covered  by  the  mantle  of 
a  mollusk.  —  p.  Impression  or  line,  Zoo/.,  the  mark  on  the 
inner  surface  of  a  bivalve  shell,  more  or  less  parallel  w  ith 
the  margin,  caused  by  the  attachment  of  the  mantle.  An 
inward  bending  of  this  line,  called  the  pallial  Binns,  is 
usually  conspicuous  near  the  posterior  end  of  the  shell  if 
the  siphons  are  well  developed. 

pal'llard  (pSl'ydrd),  n.  [F.  pail  lard ,  orig.,  one  addicted 
to  the  couch,  fr.  paille  straw.  See  pallet  a  small  bed.] 
A  beggar  or  vagabond  ;  a  low  or  profligate  rascal ;  a  lecher  ; 
a  lewd  person.  Obs.  or  Archaic.  Dryden. 

pal'll  ate  (p&l'T-at),  a.  [L.  pallialus.  See  pall  the  gar¬ 
ment.]  1.  Covered  with  a  mantle  ;  cloaked;  hidden; 
disguised  ;  also,  mitigated  ;  alleviated.  Obs. 

2.  Zool.  Having  a  pallium  ;  pertaining  to  the  Palliata. 
pal'll  ate  (-at),  v.  t. ;  -at'ed  (-at'Sd)  ;  -at'ing  (-at/ mg). 
[L.  pallialus  cloaked,  fr.  pallium.  See  pall  the  gar¬ 
ment.]  1.  To  cover  with  or  as  with  a  mantle  or  cloak; 
to  cloak ;  shelter ;  hide  ;  disguise.  Obs.  or  Archaic. 

Being  palliated  with  a  pilgrim's  coat.  Sir  T  Herbert. 

2.  To  reduce  in  violence  ;  to  lessen  or  abate  ;  to  mitigate  ; 
to  ease  without  curing  ;  as,  to  palliate  a  disease. 

3.  To  cover  with  excuses;  to  conceal  or  disguise  the  enor¬ 
mity  of,  by  excuses  and  apologies ;  to  extenuate  ;  excuse  ; 
as,  to  palliate  faults  or  crimes. 

4.  To  moderate,  mitigate,  or  qualify.  Rare. 

To  palliate  dullness,  and  give  time  a  shove.  Cowper. 
6.  To  satisfy  or  please  (the  taste).  Obs. 

Syn.  —  Hide,  cover,  cloak,  conceal,  excuse,  gloss,  mitigate, 
soften.  —  Palliate,  extenuate.  To  palliate  is  properly 
to  conceal  or  cloak  the  enormity  of  a  crime  or  offense,  to 
extenuate,  to  lessen  its  magnitude ;  as,  “We  have  not  en¬ 
deavored  to  conceal  or  even  palliate  his  errors  ”  ( Lockhart ) ; 
“  These,  however  varnished,  however  colored  over,  how¬ 
ever  extenuated  or  diminished,  .  .  .  will  in  the  event  feel 
the  wrath  of  God  ”  ( Paley ).  But  the  two  words  are  often 
employed  without  sharp  distinction,  palliate  suggesting 
the  desire  to  soften  in  any  way  what  is  wrong  or  culpable, 
extenuate  applying  to  the  attempt  to  excuse  it  more  for¬ 
mally  ;as,  “  his  frolics  — a  name  that  palliates  deeds  of  folly 
and  of  shame  ”  ( Coicver) ;  “  I  make  a  feint  of  excusing  my¬ 
self— since  one  could  never  get  on  with  one’s  faults  so 
complacently  if  one  could  not  palliate  them”  (Lowell); 
“  Speak  of  me  as  I  am ;  nothing  extenuate ,  nor  set  down 
aught  in  malice  ”  ( Shak .) ;  “  [HeJ  undertook,  not  indeed  to 
vindicate  the  action,  .  . .  but  to  extenuate  it  by  an  apology  ” 
(Johnson).  See  alleviate,  dissemble,  exculpate. 
pal'll-a'tion  (a'shun),  n.  [Cf.  F.  palliation.']  A  palliat¬ 
ing  ;  state  of  being  palliated  ;  as  :  a  Cloaking ;  hiding  ;  a 
cloak  ;  a  disguise.  Obs.  b  Extenuation  ;  excuse  ;  as,  palli¬ 
ation  of  faults,  c  Mitigation;  alleviation,  as  of  a  disease, 
pal'li-a-tive  (p51'T-d-tTv),  a.  [Cf.  F .  palliatif.]  Serving 
to  palliate.  —  n.  That  w  hich  palliates  ;  a  palliative  agent, 
palii-a-to-ry  (-to-rT),  a.  Palliative  ;  extenuating, 
pallid  (pXl'Td),  a.  [L.  pallidus ,  fr.  pallere  to  be  or  look 


pale.  See  pale,  a.]  Deficient  in  color;  pale  ;  wan  ;  as, 
a  pallid  countenance  ;  pallid  blue.  Spenser. 

Syn.  —  See  pale. 

pal-lid'i-ty  (pa-lTd'I-tT),  n.  Pallidness  ;  paleness. 
pal'li-O-  (pSl'I-i-).  Combining  form  for  pallium  ;  as,  palll- 
0  stra'tus  (-stra'tas),  an  extended  sheet  of  stratus  clouds, 
pal'lion  (pSl'ywn),  n.  [Cf.  Sp.  pallon  a  quantity  of  gold  or 
silver  from  an  assay.]  A  small  piece  ;  a  bit ;  a  pellet, 
pal'll  um  (pSl'T-fim),  n.  ; pi.  L.  -LiA(-a),  E.  -liums  (-firnz). 
[L.  See  pall  the  garment.]  1.  Anc.  Costume.  A  large 
rectangular  woolen  cloak  which  enveloped  the  whole  per¬ 
son,  worn  by  the  Greeks  and  by  certain  Romans,  esp.  phi¬ 
losophers.  It  is  the  Roman  name  of  a  Greek  garment. 

2.  Eccl.  a  R.  C.  Ch.  A  band  of  white  wool,  worn  on  the 
shoulders,  with  four  purple  crosses  worked  on  it ;  a  pall. 
The  wool  is  obtained  from  two  lambs  brought  to  the  basil¬ 
ica  of  St.  Agnes,  Rome,  and  blessed.  The  pallium  is  worn 
by  the  Pope,  and  sent  to  patriarchs,  primates,  and  archbish¬ 
ops,  as  a  sign  that  they  share  in  the  plenitude  of  the  epis¬ 
copal  office.  Before  it  is  sent,  the  pallium  is  laid  for  the 
night  on  the  tomb  of  St.  Peter,  b  An  altar  cloth;  a  pall. 

3  Zool.  The  mantle  of  a  mollusk,  bracliiopod,  or  bird. 

4.  Meteor.  A  mantle,  or  extended  sheet,  of  clouds, 
pall  -mall'  (pSl'inSF),  n.  [OF .palemail,  It.  pallamaglio  ; 
palla  a  ball  (of  German  origin,  akin  to  E.  ball)  -f-  maglio 
hammer,  fr.  L.  malleus.  See  1st  ball  ;  mall  a  beetle.] 

1.  A  mallet  used  to  strike  a  ball,  esp.  that  used  in  the  game 
of  pall-mall  (see  def.  2).  Obs. 

2.  A  game,  formerly  common  in  Italy,  France,  Scotland, 

and  England,  in  which  a  wooden  ball  was  driven  with  a 
mallet.  “  Put  briefly,  and  therefore,  of  course,  inaccurately,  it 
[pall-malll  may  be  defined  as  golf  played  with  a  croquet  mallet 
down  an  elongated  skittle  alley.  .  .  .  The  balls,  which  in  theonly 
surviving  examples  are  of  boxwood,  are  about  twelve  inches  in 
circumference.  The  aim  was,  as  in  golf,  to  drive  the  ball  over  the 
course  in  the  fewest  possible  strokes,  but,  instead  of  holing  out, 
it  was  necessary  to  drive  under  hoops  which  were  set  down  the 
alley.  It  would  appear  that  one  feat  required  was  to  drive  the  ball 
through  a  ring  of  no  great  diameter,  suspended,  as  would  appear 
from  one  illustration,  at  the  height  of  some  eight  or  ten  feet  in 
the  air.  It  is  hard  not  to  Ruspect  that  the  artist  .  .  .  had  trusted 
to  imagination  rather  than  actual  inspection,  for,  apart  from  the 
enormous  difficulty  of  driving  a  ball  through  the  ring,  there 
would  be  the  absolute  impossibility  of  persuading  one’s  opponent 
that  it  had  gone  through  and  not  outside.’’  Encyc.  of  Sport 

3.  The  alley  in  which  pall-mall  was  played.  Obs. 

4.  Written  Pall  Mall.  ( pron .  also  pSl'  mSP)  In  London, 
a  street  on  the  site  of  a  former  pall-mall  alley,  the  center 
of  club  life  ;  also,  the  War  Office,  which  was  in  this  street. 

pal'lo-giaph  ( pXl'o-gr&f),  n.  [Gr.  7rd  AAeiv  to  quake,  quiv¬ 
er  -f-  -graph.']  An  apparatus  for  recording  steamship  vi¬ 
brations.  —  pal  lo-graph'ic  (-grSf'Tk),  a. 
pal'lo-met'ric  (-mgt'rTk),  a.  [Gr.  na AAeiv  to  quake,  quiv¬ 
er  -j-  pirpor  measure.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  measure¬ 
ment  of  artificial  vibrations  of  the  earth’s  surface, 
pal'lor  (p51'#r),  n.  [L.,  fr.  pallere  to  be  or  look  pale.  See 
pale,  a.]  Paleness.  Jer.  Taylor. 

palm  (pain),  n.  [ME.  paume ,  F.  paume ,  L.  palma  ;  akin 
to  Gr.  naXapr),  Skr.  pant  hand,  and  prob.  E.  fumble.  See 
fumble  ;  cf.  3d  palm.]  1.  The  somewhat  concave  part  of 
the  human  hand  between  the  bases  of  the  fingers  and  the 
wrist,  upon  which  the  fingers  close  when  flexed ;  hence, 
the  corresponding  part  of  the  fore  foot  of  any  mammal. 
And  clench’d  her  fingers  till  they  bit  thepaZ/n.  Tennyson. 

2.  The  broad  flattened  part  of  an  antler,  as  of  the  moose. 

3.  Obs.  a  =  palm  play,  b  The  ball  used  in  palm  play. 

4.  A  lineal  measure  equal  either  to  the  breadth  of  the 
hand  (3-4  inches)  or  to  its  length  from  the  wrist  to  the  ends 
of  the  fingers  (7-10  inches  or  more).  In  Great  Britain 
and  the  United  States  it  has  usually  been  reckoned  at  three 
inches  or  four  inches.  Cf. hand, 16.  See  also  palm,  palmo, 
palmus,  under  measure. 

5.  A  flat  expanding  part  at  the  end  of  an  armlike  projec¬ 
tion  ;  specif.,  the  blade  of  an  oar  or  paddle. 

6.  Naut.  a  The  flat  inner  face  of  an  anchor  fluke;  also, 
the  fluke  itself.  See  anchor,  1.  b  Sailmaking.  A  metallic 
disk,  attached  to  a  strap,  and  worn  on  the  palm  of  the 
hand,  used  to  push  the  needle  through  the  canvas  in  sew¬ 
ing  sails,  etc.  c  Shipbuilding.  A  flat  surface  on  a  strut 
or  stanchion  to  which  is  secured  plating  or  upon  which 
plating,  beams,  or  the  like,  are  supported. 

7-  Act  of  palming,  as  of  cards  or  dice. 

8.  The  part  of  a  glove  covering  the  palm. 

9.  The  under  surface  of  a  ski. 

palm  (pam),  v.  t.  ;  palmed  (pamd) ;  palm'ing.  1.  To  touch 
with  the  palm  ;  to  handle ;  to  stroke  with  the  palm  or 
hand;  to  shake  hands  with. 

2.  To  manipulate  with,  or  conceal  in,  the  palm,  as  in  cheat¬ 
ing  at  cards  or  dice  or  in  juggling ;  to  get  by  palming. 

They  palmed  the  trick  that  lost  the  game.  Prior. 

3.  To  impose  by  fraud,  as  by  sleight  of  hand  ;  to  pass  or 
put  by  trickery  ;  —  usually  with  off. 

For  you  may  palm  upon  us  new  for  old.  Dryden. 

4.  To  “  grease  the  palm  ”  of ;  to  bribe  or  tip.  Slang. 
palm.  n.  [AS.  palm,  palma ,  L.  palma  ;  —  so  named  from 

the  leaf  resembling  a  hand.  See  1st  palm.]  1.  Any  mono- 
cotyledonous  plant  of  the  family  Phcenicaceae.  Palms  are 
mostly  trees  with  tall  columnar  trunks  bearing  a  crown  of 
gigantic  leaves  having  stout,  sheathing,  often  prickly  peti¬ 
oles,  the  persistent  bases  of  which  sometimes  clothe  the 


trunk  for  part  or  all  of  its  length.  Some,  as  the  saw  pal¬ 
metto,  are  low.  nearly  acau- 
lescent  underslirubs  ;  a  few, 
as  the  rattan  palm,  climb  by 
means  of  hooks  or  prickles. 

The  wood  of  palm  stems, 
being  without  a  definite 
cambium  ring,  is  incapable 
of  secondary  growth.  The 
leaves  are  either  pinnate 
(feather  palms)  or  palmately 
cleft  (fan  palms).  The  small 
flowers  are  borne  in  huge 
clusters  subtended  by 
spathes;  the  fruit  varies 
greatly  in  size  and  struc¬ 
ture,  a  date  and  a  coconut 
well  illustrating  two  ex¬ 
tremes.  Palms  are  the  most 
important  and  valuable 
economic  plants  of  the 
tropics,  and  their  products 
are  widely  used  in  the  arts. 

The  trunks  and  leaves  are  ^  Feather  Palm  ( (leonoma  g ro¬ 
used  in  building  and  cilis). 

thatching;  the  leaf  sheaths, 

in  the  manufacture  of  boxes,  wrapping,  etc. :  sugar  and 
wine  are  made  from  the  sap  \  the  fruit  is  often  used  for  food, 
and  the  seeds  of  many  species  yield  valuable  oils  and  fats. 
Wax  and  sago  are  occasional  products.  Nearly  all  palms 
are  ornamental  in  cultivation.  Among  the  most  important 
kinds  are  the  date  palm,  coco  palm,  oil  palm,  betel  palm, 
wax  palm,  piassaba,  rattan  palm,  assai,  palmyra,  and  the 
various  palmettos  and  cabbage  palms.  See  Ph<enicacKje; 
also  coco,  Illust .,  cabbage  palmetto,  Illust .,  etc. 

2.  A  leaf  of  the  palm,  anciently,  and  still  on  festal  occa¬ 
sions  in  some  churcheR,  borne  or  worn  as  a  symbol  of  vic¬ 
tory  or  rejoicing  ;  a  palm  branch  ;  as,  to  wave  palms. 

3.  Hence;  Any  symbol  or  token  of  superiority,  success, 

or  triumph  ;  also,  victory  ;  triumph  ;  supremacy  ;  prize. 
“  The  palm  of  martyrdom.”  Chaucer. 

So  get  the  start  of  the  majestic  world 

Ana  bear  the  jtalm  alone  Shak 

4.  A  branch  of  any  of  several  other  trees  or  shrubs  sub¬ 
stituted  for  the  true  palm  in  church  observances  ;  also, 
any  plant  soused,  as  the  hazel,  w  illow’,  laurel,  yew,  larch, 
and  fir,  and  in  the  United  States  the  hemlock  spruce. 

6-  Of  a  tree,  a  branch  ;  of  a  palm  tree,  a  leaf.  Obs .,  ere. 
as  in  definition  2,  above. 

6.  Short  for  palm  wine.  Obs. 

pal-ma'ceous  ( pSl-ina'slms),  a.  Bot.  Pertaining  to  palms; 
of  the  nature  of,  or  resembling,  palms, 
pal'ma  Chris'ti  (pSl'ma  krls'ti).  [LL.,  hand  of  Christ.) 
The  castor-oil  plant.  Anglicized  form  palmcHst. 
pal'mar  (pSl'mar),  a.  [L.  palmaris ,  fr.  palma  the  palm 
of  the  hand.]  Anat.  Pertaining  to,  or  corresponding  to, 
the  palm  of  the  hand. 

palmar  arch,  Anat.,  either  of  two  loops  of  blood  vessels  in 
the  palm  of  the  hand.  The  deep  arch  is  formed  by  the  con¬ 
tinuation  of  the  radial  artery  and  a  branch  of  theulnarar- 
tery,  and  supplies  principally  the  deep  muscles  of  the  hand, 
thumb,  index  finger,  etc.  The  superficial  arch  is  the  con¬ 
tinuation  of  the  ulnar  artery  which  anastomoses  with  a 
branch  derived  from  the  radial  artery,  and  its  branches 
mostly  go  to  the  fingers.  — p.  fascia,  Ana/.,  a  very  strong 
fascia,  of  roughly  triangular  outline,  w  hich  binds  together 
and  protects  the  structures  of  the  palm.  —  p.  nerves,  Anat., 
the  branches  of  the  ulnar  nerves  to  the  palm  of  the  hand, 
pal'mar,  n.  Zool.  One  of  the  ossicles  distal  to  the  distich- 
als  in  the  arms  of  certain  crinoids. 

pal'ma  ry  (pSl'ma-rT),  a.  [L.  palmarius ,  palmaris,  be¬ 
longing  to  palms,  deserving  the  palm  or  prize,  fr.  palma  a 
palin.]  Bearing  or  worthy  of  the  palm;  palmy;  preemi¬ 
nent  ;  superior  ;  principal  ;  chief ;  as,  palmary  work, 
pal'mato  (pSl'niat),  a.  [L.  palmatus  marked  with  the 
palm  of  a  hand,  fr.  palma  the  palm  of  the  hand.]  Hav¬ 
ing  the  shape  of  the  hand  ;  resembling  a  hand  with  the  fin¬ 
gers  spread.  Used  specif.:  a  Bot. 

Having  lobes  radiating  from  a  com¬ 
mon  point ;  —  said  esp.  of  leaf 
blades.  The  word  was  originally 
applied  only  to  leaves  with  five 
lobes,  suggesting  the  palm  of  a 
hand,  but  is  now  used  irrespective 
of  the  number  of  lobes.  When  the 
latter  extend  to  the  point  of  inser¬ 
tion  of  the  petiole,  the  leaf  is  called 
palmately  compound  or  digitate. 

Palmate  is  applied  similarly  to  the 
venation,  ana  sometimes  also  to  Palmate  Leaf, 
other  organs  than  leaves,  as  the 

tubers  of  some  species  of  Orchis.  1)  Zool.  (1)  Having  the 
anterior  toes  united  by  a  web,  as  in  most  swimming  birds ; 
webbed.  (2)  Having  the  distal  portion  broad,  flat,  and  lobed. 
suggesting  a  hand  with  spread  fingers,  as  the  branches  of 
certain  corals,  the  antlers  of  a  moose,  etc. 
pal'mat-dd  (-mat-gdb  a.  Palmate. 

pal'mate-ly  (-mat-lY),  adv.  In  a  palmate  manner.  —  Hence, 
Bot. :  palmately  cleft,  palmatifid.—  p.  compound,  or  p.  divided, 
digitate.  —  p.  lobed,  palmatilobate.  —  p.  nerved.  =  pal¬ 
mately  veined.— p.  parted.  =  palmatipartite.— p.  veined, 
having  the  veins  palmately  arranged  ;  palmiveined. 
pal-mat'i-  (p£l-mSt'T- ;  pXl-ma'tl-).  A  combining  form 
from  Latin  palmatus,  meaning  palmate. 
pal-mat'i-fid  (pXl-m5t'Y-fYd),  a.  [ palmati-  -f-  -fid.]  Bot. 


pale  pale.F.  /Ale.)  Pale  red. Obs. 
pal'let,  n.  [OF.  palet.)  1.  Ar¬ 
mor.  A  headpiece.  Obs. 

2.  The  head;  pate.  Obs.  or  Scot. 
pal'let.  +  PAI.ATE.  PALLETTE. 
pallet  board.  Brickmaking.  A 
pallet. 

allet  box.  Organ  Building.  A 
ox  forming  part  of  the  wind 
chest  and  containing  the  pallets 
belonging  to  a  keyboard, 
pallet  eye.  Organ  Building.  A 
metal  loop  in  the  free  end  of  a 

? allet  for  attaching  the  wire 
rom  the  tracker, 
pal'let-ing,  n.  Shipbuilding.  A 
light  plattorm  raised  above  the 
floor  of  a  magazine  to  keep 
powder  drv.  Oos.  or  B. 
pallet  leather.  Organ  Building. 
A  lining  of  soft  leather,  inside 
of  a  pallet,  to  make  it  air-tight, 
pallet  stone.  Horol.  A  hard 
stone  or  jewel  forming  the  rub¬ 
bing  face  of  a  pallet  to  diminish 
friction  and  reduce  wear, 
pallet  tail.  Horol.  In  some  es¬ 
capements,  any  of  the  arms 
bearing  a  pallet. 


pal'lette  (pfil'gt),  n.  [See  pal¬ 
ette.]  Medieval  Armor.  One 
of  the plateSfUSUftlly  rounded,  at 
the  armpits.  See  a'rmok  .Illust. 
pall'hold-er,  n.  A  pallbearer, 
pal'll  ( pll 'I  ;  ptil'T),  »•  [Tamil 
pulai  stench, baseness.]  A  mem¬ 
ber  of  a  low  Sudra  caste,  numer¬ 
ous  in  Hyderabad  and  the  Ma¬ 
il  i  as  Presidency, 
pal'li-a-ment.  n.  [LL.  palliare 
to  clothe,  fr.  L.  pallium  a  man¬ 
tle.]  A  dress  ;  a  robe.  Obs. 

falliardise.  n.  [F.  paillardise .] 
.echerv  Obs.~—e.i.  Tc  forni¬ 
cate.  Oh*.  [paillasse.  I 

pal'liasse  (pfil'y&s).  Var.  of  | 
Palli-a'ta  (plPl-a'ld),  n.  pi. 
[NL.  See  palliate,  a.]  Zool. 
Syn.  of  Tectibranchi  ata. 
pal'li-ate  ( p&l'T-at),  v.  i.  To 
moderate  ;  compromise.  Obs. 
pal'li-a-tiv.  Palliative.  Rff.  Sp. 
pal'li-a-tive-ly,  adv.  of  pallia¬ 
tive.  See -ly. 

pal'li-a  tor  (p&l'Y-a't?r),  n.  One 
who  palliates,  as  an  extenuator. 
H  pal'li-da  Mors.  [LJ  Pnle 
Death.  Horace  (Odes,  I.  iv.  13). 


pal'lid-ly,  adv.  of  pallid. 

pal'lid-ness.  w.  See  -ness. 
pall'ie  (p8l'Y  ;  pal'T).  Var.  of 
pauli e.  Scot.  [fication.I 

pal  li-fl-ca'tion.  Var.  of  pali-| 
pal'li-fy.  v.  t.  [See  palliate  ; 
-KV.l  Alleviate ;  palliate.  Ohs. 
pall'lng,/).  pr.  Jr  vb.  n.  of  pall, 
>•.,  to  become  vapid.  —  pall'ing- 
ly,  adv.  [to  cover  with  a  pall.  I 
pall'ing,  p.  pr.  Sr  vb.  n.  of  pall,| 
Pal  li-o-bran  chl-a'ta  (p&PY-6- 
br&ipkT-a'ta),  n.  j>l.  [NL.  See 
PALLIUM  ;  -BRANCHIA.]  Zool. 
Syn.  of  Brachiopoda.  —  pal  11- 
o-bran'chi-ate  (-br&u'kY-at).  a. 
pal'li-o-car'di-ac  (-ktir'dT-ftk), 
a.  Zobl.  Pert,  to  the  pallium 
and  pericardium  of  a  mollusk. 
pal'lion  d*  pavilion. 
pal'lion.  n.  [OF.,  fr.  I>.  palli¬ 
um.)  A  pall,  esp.  a  pallium.  Obs. 
pal  li-o-ped'al  (paPY-C-pCd'al), 
a.  l/ialliuni  +  pedal,  a.]  Zoitl. 
Pertaining  to  tne  pallium  and 
the  foot  of  a  mollusk. 
pal  li-sade'.  +  palisade. 
pallisado  crown.  Her.  =  val- 
lary  crown. 


Pal'li-ser  gun  (pftl'I-sCr).  [After 
Sir  William  Palliser ,  British 
inventor.)  Ordnance.  A  cast- 
iron  muzzle-loading  gun  con¬ 
verted  from  a  smooth-Dore  into 
a  rifle  by  inserting  at  the  muzzle 
a  coiled  wrought-iron  rifled  tube 
pal  li-za'do  +  pa  lisa  do. 
pall '-mall'.  +  pell-mell. 
pal-lo'ne  (pal-15'na),  n.  [It.,  a 
large  ball.]  An  Italian  game, 
somewhat  like  tennis.  It  is 
played  by  striking  a  large  leath¬ 
er  ball  withacylindricalwooden 
guard  worn  over  hand  and  wrist. 

Pal-lour'.  f  palour. 

al'lu  (pttl'n),  n.  Bib.  One  of 
the  sons  of  Reuben 
pal-lu'di-at,  a.  [L.  palus,-udis, 
marsh.]  Marshy.  Obs. 
Pad'lu-ites  (pfll'fi-Tts),  v.  /d. 
Bib.  Descendants  of  Pallu. 
pal'ly.  Her.  Var.  of  paly. 
palm.  v.  i.  To  play  a  trick  ;  to 
cheat  or  impose.  Obs. 
il  pal'ma  bra'va  (pal'ma  brii'- 
va).  [Sp.,  lit.,  wild  (or  fine) 
palm.]  A  palm  ( Corypha  mi¬ 
nor)  of  the  Philippine  Islands, 


valuable  for  its  hard  wood. 
Pal-ma'ce-a  (p&l-ma'sP-e),  n.  pi. 
[NL.  SeeSdPALM.)  Bot.  Syn. 
of  Pho-inicacejs. 
pal'ma-cite  (pftl'md-sTt),  n. 
Paleobot.  A  fossil  palm.  Obs. 
pal'ma  dul'cis  (dftl'sTs).  [L., 
sweet  palm.]  A  lowSouth  Amer¬ 
ican  fan  palm  (Brahea  duleis). 
Pal'mae  (pill 'me),  n.  pi.  [NL.] 
Bot.  Syn.  of  P n ck N I c A ce . 
Pal-ma'le8  (pSl-ma'lez),  n.  pi. 
NL.]  Bot.  A  Lindleyan  al- 
iance  comprising  the  palms, 
etc.  —  pal'mal  ( p&l'mrfl),  a. 

||  pal 'mam  qui  me'ru-it  fe'rat 
(m?r'(I-Yt).  [b-]  “  Let  him  bear 
the  palm  who  has  deserved  it.” 
Dr.  Jortin  ( Lusus  Poetici,W\\. 
20). 

pal'ma  non  si'ne  pul've-re. 

1 1  The  palm  (is)  not  (gained) 
without  dust,  i.  e.,  in  a  race.  Cf. 

SINE  I'ULVERE  PALMAi. 

palmare.  +  palmer. 
al-ma'ri-an  (pftl-ma'rY-an  ; 
15), a.  [See  palmary  superior.] 
Bearing  or  worthy  to  bear  the 
palm  ;  palmary.  Rare. 


Ilpal-ma'ris  bre'vls  (pfil-ma'rYs 

bre'vYs  ;  115).  [NL.,  short  pal¬ 
mar  muscle  (sc.  muscvlus).] 
Anat.  A  short  transverse  super¬ 
ficial  muscle  of  the  ulnar  part  of 
the  palm  of  the  hand. 

I|  pal-ma'ris  lon'gus  (ffiij'gas)- 
[NL.,  long  palmar  (muscle). J 
Anat.  A  superficial  muscle  of  the 
forearm,  often  absent,  arising 
from  theinr  er  condyleof  the  hu¬ 
merus  and  inserted  into  the  pal¬ 
mar  fascia  and.  annular  ligament, 
pal-ma'ri-um  (pttl-ma',rl-fim ; 
115),  n. ;  L.  pi.  -p.ia  (-d).  (NL. 
See  palmar.]  Zool.  A  palmar 
ossicle  of  a  crinoid.  Rare. 
pal  ma-ro'sa oil (pftl'md-rd'zd). 
See  oil.  Table  /.  [mar.  Rare. I 
pal'ma-ry  (p&l'ma-rY),  a.  Pal-I 
Pal-ma'tae  (pftl-ma'te),  n  pi 
[NL.  See  palmate,  a.]  Zool. 
The  web-footed  birds.  Obs. 
pal'mate  (pfil'mftt),  n.  Chem. 
A  salt  or  ester  of  palmic  acid. 
=  RICINOLEATE.  Obs. 
pal-mat'i-form  (p  ft  1-m  ft  t  Y- 
i8rm),  a.  f palmati -  A-  -form.) 
Bot.  Palmate. 


ale,  senate,  care,  am,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofa  ;  eve,  £vent,  end,  recent,  maker;  Ice,  Ill;  old,  obey,  orb,  5dd,  s&ft,  connect ;  use,  unite,  urn,  up,  circus,  menu ; 


||  Foreign  Word.  i*  Obsolete  Variant  of.  +  combined  with.  =  equals. 


PALMATILOBATE 
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PALPATE 


Palmate,  with  divisions  extending  halfway  to  the  base,  the 
lobes  and  sinuses  narrow'  or  acute. 

pal  mat  i  lo'bate  (p£l-mSt/T-lo'bat ;  pXl-ma'tT-),  a.  Also 
pal  mat'l  lobed  (-lobd).  [ palmati-  -f  lobate.]  But 
Palmate,  with  divisions  extending  nearly  halfway  to  the 
base,  the  lobes  and  sinuses  rounded  or  obtuse, 
pal-ma'tlon  (pSl-ma'slmn),  n.  1.  Act  of  palming,  or 
touching  with  the  palm.  Obs. 

2.  State  or  quality  of  being  palmate  ;  palmate  lobation ; 
also,  a  palmate  part. 

pal  mat  i  par'tite  (pSl-mat'T-par'tit ;  pSl-ma'tT-),  pal 
mat  i-part'ed  (-par'tgd),  a.  [palmati-  -}- partite.']  Hot. 
Parted  in  a  palmate  manuer,  the  divisions  extending  more 
than  halfway  to  the  base. 

pal  mat'i  sect  (pai-mSt/T-sgkt) )  a.  [palmati-  4-  -$ecL] 
pal  mat  1-sect'ed  (-sgk'tgd)  J  Bot.  Cleft  or  cut  into 
palmate  segments  or  divisions  extending  nearly  to  the  base, 
palm'— bark'  tree.  A  handsome  Australian  myrtaceous 
shrub  (Melaleuca  wilsonii ),  having  bark  resembling  the 
outer  covering  of  the  palm. 

palm  branch.  A  palm  leaf  with  its  stalk,  used  as  an  em¬ 
blem  of  victory,  etc.  See  3d  palm,  n.y  2. 
palm  civet.  Any  of  various  arboreal  viverrine  mammals, 
chiefly  of  the  genera  Paradoxurus ,  Arctoaale.  Nandinia. 
and  Hemigale ,  of  southeastern  Asia  and  the  East  Indies. 
They  have  a  long  tail,  and  are  browuiish  or  yellowish  gray 
spotted  w  ith  black  and  often  striped  down  the  back, 
palm  cross,  a  A  cross  set  up  ill  a  churchyard  to  be  dec¬ 
orated  with  palms  on  Palm  Sunday.  Obs.  b  A  cross 
made  of  peeled  willow  sticks  pinned  together  and  studded 
at  the  ends  with  palm  blossoms,  etc.,  suspended  from  the 
ceiling  about  Palm  Sunday.  Dial.  Eng. 

Pal-mel'la  (pXl-mgl'd),  n.  [NL.,  dim.  fr.  Gr.  na\po<;  vi¬ 
bration.]  Bot.  A  form  genus  of  fresh-water  algae,  repre¬ 
senting  a  stage  (the  palmella  stage)  assumed  by  many  uni¬ 
cellular  forms,  corresponding  to  the  zoogloea  stage  of  Schizo- 
mycetes.  They  consist  of  oblong  pigmented  cells  conflu¬ 
ent  in  a  jelly  like  mass.  This  stage  is  frequently  assumed 
by  species  of  Hcematococcus  and  Protococcus. 
pal  mel'lin  (-Tn),  n.  [From  Palmella.]  Chem.  A  red  pig¬ 
ment,  soluble  in  water,  in  certain  unicellular  algae,  as  Hae- 
matococcusy  particularly  when  in  the  palmella  stage, 
pal  me  lod'i-con  (p51'me-l<5d'T-k5n),  n.  [Gr.  iraAAetv  to 
shake,  quiver  -\-  melodicon.']  Music.  The  musical  glasses. 
See  harmonica  a. 

palm'er  (pam'er),  n.  [From  palm,  v.  /.]  One  who  palms, 
as  at  cards  or  dice  ;  a  prestidigitator, 
palm'er,  n.  [OF.  paumier,  palmier ,  LL.  palmarius.  See 
palm  the  tree.]  1.  A  wandering  religious  votary  ;  an  itin¬ 
erant  monk  under  a  perpetual  vow  of  poverty;  esp.,  one 
who  bore  a  palm  branch  as  a  token  that  he  had  visited  the 
Holy  Land  and  its  sacred  places.  Chaucer. 

The  pilgrim  had  some  home  or  dwelling  place,  the  palmer  had 
none.  The  pilgrim  traveled  to  some  certain,  designed  place  or 
places,  but  the  palmer  to  all.  T.  Stave  ley. 

2.  Short  for  palmer  worm,  palmer  fly. 

3.  A  wood  louse.  Rare. 

palm'er,  v.  i.  To  wander  or  travel  about  like  a  palmer; 
to  stroll.  Scot.  &  Dial.  Eng.  Scott. 

palmer  fly.  Angling.  An  artificial  fly  made  to  imitate  a 
hairy  caterpillar;  a  hackle. 

Pal'mer-in  (pSl'mer-Tn  ;  Sp.  paPma-ren'),  n.  [Sp.  Pal¬ 
merin .]  Any  of  the  heroes  of  several  Spanish  romances  of 
chivalry,  the  two  most  noted  being  “  Palmerin  de  Oliva” 
(1511),  written  by  a  woman,  and  “  Palmerin  de  Inglaterra 
[England]  ”  (1547),  by  Luis  Hurtado.  After  many  mar¬ 
velous  adventures  the  knight  Palmerin  de  Oliva,  a  son  of  a  Greek 
emperor  in  Byzantium,  marries  the  German  emperor’s  daughter 
and  becomes  the  ruler  of  Byzantium.  Palmerin  of  England  is 
a  grandson  of  Palmerin  de  Oliva  and  is  also  a  wonderful  knight. 
Hence,  any  famous  or  redoubtable  knight  or  champion, 
palmer  worm.  [ palmer  pilgrim.J  Any  caterpillar  which 
suddenly  appears  in  great  numbers,  devouring  herbage. 
In  America,  esp.  the  larva  of  the  moth  Ypsolophus  ligulel- 
luSy  which  is  destructive  to  fruit  trees, 
pal-met'to  (pdl-ni&t'o),  n. ;  pi.  -T03,  -toes  (-oz).  [Sp.  pal- 
mitOy  dim.  of  palma  palm  tree.  See  palm  the  tree.]  Any 
of  several  fan  palms  of  the  West  Indies  and  the  southern 
United  States,  as  :  a  The  cabbage  palmetto ;  also,  any 
other  species  of  Inodes.  See  cabbage  palmetto,  Illust. 
b  Any  palm  of  the  genus  Thrinax.  c  The  blue  palmetto, 
d  The  saw  palmetto,  e  In  Europe,  the  dwarf  fan  palm. 
Palmetto  flag-  Any  of  several  flags  adopted  by  South 
Carolina  after  its  secession.  That  adopted  in  November, 
1860,  had  a  green  cabbage  palmetto  in  the  center  of  a  w  hite 
field  ;  the  final  one,  January,  1861,  had  a  white  palmetto  in 
the  center  of  a  blue  field  and  a  white  crescent  in  the  upper 
left-hand  corner. 

palm  fern,  a  An  Australian  tree  fern  ( Cyathea  cunning- 
hamii).  b  The  sago  palm. 

Palm  house.  A  glasshouse  for  growing  palms. 
pal-mlf'er-OUS  (pSl-niTf'er-ds),  a.  [L.  palmifer  ;  palma  a 
palm  tree  -f-  ferre  to  bear.]  a  Producing  palm  trees. 
Rare,  b  Carrying  palms,  or  palm  branches, 
pal'ml-fl  ca'tlon  (pSPmT-fT-ka'shdn),  n.  [L.  palma  palm 


+  -fication.~\  Artificial  cross-pollination  of  the  flowers  of  the 
date  palm  as  practiced  by  the  Babylonians,  who  suspended 
clusters  from  the  wild  staminate  trees  among  the  pistillate 
blossoms  of  the  cultivated  trees,  on  the  theory  that  fertil¬ 
ization  was  accomplished  through  the  agency  of  small  in¬ 
sects,  as  in  caprification. 


2.  A  dexterous  use  or  trick  of  the  hand,  esp.  as  in  clap¬ 
ping  (applause),  pocket  picking,  or  bribery.  Addison. 
pal'mi-late  (p51'mT-tat),  n.  Salt  or  ester  of  palmitic  acid, 
pal'mite  (pil'mlt),  n.  [Cf.  Pg.  palmito ,  dim.  of  palma 
palm  tree.]  a  A  kind  of  palmetto  or  its  fiber.  Obs.  b  A 
South  African  juncaceous  plant  (Pr ionium  pahnita)  having 
long  serrate  leaves  yielding  a  strong  fiber.  The  stems 
have  been  used  for  making  brushes, 
pal-mit'ic  (pSl-mTt'Tk),  a.  [F.  palmitique.]  Chem.  Des¬ 
ignating,  or  pertaining  to,  a  white,  crystalline,  fatty  acid, 
C15H31C02H,  occurring  free  in  palm  oil,  as  the  cetyl  ester 
in  spermaceti,  as  the  myricyl  ester  in  beeswax,  and  as  the 
glyceryl  ester  (palmitin)  in  a  large  number  of  fats.  It 
melts  at  62 3  C .  Palmitic  acid  is  also  made  artificially  from 
cetyl  alcohol  and  from  oleic  acid.  It  is  used  in  large  quan¬ 
tities  as  a  material  for  candles. 


pal'mi  tin  (pSl'mT-tTn),  n.  [G.  palmitinstiuTe,  a  transla¬ 
tion  of  F.  acide  palmitique.  So  called  because  abundant 
in  palm  oil.]  Physiol.  Chem.  A  solid  crystallizable  fat, 
found  mixed  with  stearin  and  olein  in  the  fat  of  animal 
tissues,  with  olein  and  butyrin  in  butter,  with  olein  in 
olive  oil,  etc.  See  fXt,  n.\  2.  Chemically,  it  is  glyceryl 
tripalmitate  (see  palmitic),  and  is  called  also  tripalmitin. 
pal'mi-veined'  (-vand'),  a.  Having  the  primary  veins 
arranged  palmately,  as  leaves  of  the  linden,  plane  tree,  etc. 
palm  leaf,  a  The  leaf  of  a  palm,  specif,  that  of  a  fan 
palm  or  palmetto,  used  for  making  fans,  hats,  etc.  b  Short 
for  palm-leaf  hat.  c  Short  for  palm-leaf  fan. 
palm  Oil.  1.  A  solid  yellow  or  reddish  fat  or  butter  ob¬ 
tained  from  the  fruit  of  several  species  of  palms,  as  the 
African  oil  palm,  and  used  in  the  manufacture  of  soap  and 
candles,  also  for  coloring  and  scenting  ointments,  po¬ 
mades,  etc.  See  oil,  Table  I. 

2.  Money  given  as  a  bribe  or  tip.  Humorous.  Cf.  to  grease 
the  hand  (or  palm)y  under  grease,  v.  /.,  and  palm,  v.  4. 


pal  mo  ne'ta  (pSFmo-na'ta),  n.  [Prob.  Amer.  Sp.]  a  A 
carangoid  food  fish  (Trachinotus  kentiedyi)  of  the  Pacific 
coast  from  Magdaleua  Bay  to  Panama,  b  A  black  and 
orange-yellow  angel  fish  ( Holacanthus  tricolor)  of  the 
West  Indies  and  Bermudas. 

palm  sugar.  Sugar  yielded  by  the  sap  of  certain  palms. 
See  jaggery. 

Palm  Sunday.  Eccl.  The  Sunday  next  before  Easter ;  — 
commemorating  Christ’s  triumphal  entry  into  Jerusalem, 
when  the  multitude  strewed  palm  branches  in  the  way. 
palm  tree  a  =  3d  palm,  n.y  1.  b  Sometimes,  popularly, 
any  of  various  other  trees. 

palm  warbler  A  warbler  (Dendroica  palmarum)  of  cen¬ 
tral  Canada,  the  Mississippi  Valley,  etc.,  having  a  chest¬ 
nut  crown  when  adult,  and  the  under  parts  largely  yellow. 
A  variety  (p.  p.  hypochrysea)  represents  it  in  eastern 
North  America. 

palm  wax.  A  resinous  wax  obtained  from  various  palms, 
notably  the  wax  palms  Cerorylon  andicolOy  C.  klopstockia% 
and  Copernicia  ceriferay  which  last  yields  earnauba  wax. 
Palm  wax  is  generally  yellowish,  hard,  and  brittle,  con¬ 
sisting  of  one  third  wax  and  tw’o  thirds  resin,  sp.  gr.  being 
0.992-0.995.  It  is  used  in  candles  and  varnish, 
palm  weevil.  Aliy  of  certain  weevils  of  the  genus  Rhyn- 
cophorus  whose  larvae  bore  in  palm  trees.  See  grugru  worm. 
palm  willow  or  withy  Any  willow  whose  branches  are 
used  as  ‘  palms  ”  in  religious  festivals, 
palm  wine.  The  fermented  juice  of  any  of  various  palms, 
used  as  a  beverage,  esp.  in  tropical  countries, 
palm'y  (pam'T),  a.  1.  Bearing  palms;  abounding  in  palms  ; 
derived  from  palms  ;  palmlike  ;  as,  a.  palmy  shore.  Pope. 

His  golden  sands  and  palmy  wine.  Goldsmith. 
2.  Bearing  or  worthy  of  the  palm  ;  flourishing  ;  prosperous. 

In  the  most  high  and  palmy  state  of  Rome.  Shak. 

pal  my'ra  (pSl-mi'rd),  n.y  or  palmyra  palm  [Pg.  pal- 
meira.']  A  tall  East  Indian  palm,  the  only  species  of  the 
genus  (Borassus  flabelliformis)y  with  very  large  rounded 
fan-shaped  leaves.  Its  very  hard  wood  is  used  in  building, 
and  its  leaves  for  thatching  and  writing  purposes.  The 
large  drupaceous  fruits  are  eaten  roasted  or  preserved ; 
palm  sugar  and  palm  wine  are  both  obtained  from  the  sap. 
Native  writers  enumerate  over  80(i  uses  for  the  tree, 
palmyra  wood,  a  The  wood  of  the  palmyra,  b  Wood 
of  any  palm  used  in  commerce,  esp.  of  the  coco  palm. 

Pal  my  rene'  (pSl'mi-ren'),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  Pal¬ 
myra,  the  Biblical  Tadmor,  which  after  the  revolt  of  its 
queen,  Zenobia,  was  destroyed  by  the  Emperor  Aurelian, 
273  A.  d.  — n.  One  of  the  people  of  Palmyra  ;  also,  their 
language,  which  employed  an  alphabet  from  which  the 
square  Hebrew  characters  are  derived.  See  Semitic. 

II  pa'lo  (pa'lo),  n.  [Sp.  See  pale  a  stake.]  A  pole  or  timber 
of  any  kind  ;  — used  in  the  names  of  trees.  Sp.  Amer. 
Pa'lo  blan'CO  (blaq'ko).  [Sp.  bianco  white. 1  a  A  western 
American  hackberry  ( Celtis  reticulata)y  having  light- 
colored  bark,  b  A  Mexican  mimosaceous  tree  ( Lysiloma 
candida)y  the  bark  of  which  is  used  in  tanning, 
pa-lo'lo  (pa-lo'lo),  n.y  or  palolo  worm.  [From  the  native 
name.]  A  eunicid  worm  ( Palolo  viridis)  which  burrows 
in  the  coral  reefs  of  certain  of  the  Pacific  Islands.  A 
little  before  the  last  quarter  of  the  moon  in  October  and 
November,  they  swarm  in  vast  numbers  at  the  surface  of 
the  sea  for  breeding,  and  are  gathered  and  highly  esteemed 
as  food  by  the  natives.  An  allied  species  inhabits  the  trop¬ 
ical  Atlantic  and  swarms  in  June  or  July, 
pa  lo-ver'de  (pa'lo-vSr'da),  n.  [Sp.  verde  green.]  a  Either 
of  two  small  caesalpiniaceous  trees  (Cercidium  torreyanum 
and  C.  floridum)  natives  of  desert  regions  in  the  south¬ 
western  United  States  and  northern  Mexico,  having  smooth 
light  green  bark  and  racemes  of  bright  yellow  flowers. 
The  very  small  pinnate  leaves  are  early  deciduous,  b  The 
Jerusalem  thorn  Parkinsonia  microphyllay  a  related  tree, 
pal'pa-bil'i-ty  (p51'pa-bTl'T-tT),  n.  Quality  of  being  palpa¬ 
ble  ;  that  which  is  palpable. 

pal'pa  ble  (pSl'pa-b’l),  a.  [F.  palpable ,  L.  palpabilis ,  fr. 
palpare  to  feel,  stroke;  cf.  palpus  the  soft  palm  of  the 
hand.]  1.  Capable  of  being  touched  or  felt;  perceptible 
by  the  touch  ;  tangible;  as,  a  palpable  form.  Shak. 

2 .  Easily  perceptible  by  one  or  another  of  the  other  senses ; 
readily  visible,  audible,  etc. ;  noticeable  ;  patent. 

3.  Easily  perceptible  intellectually  ;  plain;  distinct;  obvi¬ 
ous  ;  manifest ;  readily  perceived  and  detected ;  as,  pal¬ 
pable  imposture  ;  palpable  absurdity  ;  palpable  errors. 
Syn.  —  See  manifest. 

palpable  coordinates,  generalized  coordinates,  generally  de¬ 
noted  by  qu  #2  •  •  •  On,  specifying  the  configuration  of  a 
system  ;  —  so  called  because  alter  certain  substitutions  in 
the  Lagrangian  dynamical  equations  they  are  often  the 
only  coordinates  visibly  remaining. 

—  pal'pa  ble-ness,  n.  —  pal'pa-bly,  adv. 
pal'pal  (pSl'pdl),  a.  Zook.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  palpus. 

Salpal  organ,  in  spiders,  an  accessory  reproductive  organ 
eveloped  on  the  terminal  joint  of  each  pedipalp  and  used 
to  convey  the  sperms  to  the  genital  orifice  of  the  female, 
pal'pate  (pSl'pat),  v.  t. ;  pal'pat-ed  (-pat-Sd) ;  pal'pa t- 
ing  (-pat-Tng).  [L.  palparey  palpatuniy  to  feel.]  To  ex¬ 
amine  by  touch  ;  to  explore  by  palpation. 


i&l'ma-ture  (p&l'md-fpr),  n. 
L.  palma  palm  of  the  hand  ;  cf. 
'.  palmahire.]  Med.  Abnormal 
lateral  union  of  the  fingers. 

falm  beetle.  A  palm  weevil. 

ts  larva  is  called  palm  borer, 
palm  butter.  Palm  oil. 
palm  cabbage.  =  1st  ca  bbage,2. 
palm  cat.  A  palm  civet, 
palm  cockatoo.  See  cocka¬ 
too,  1. 

palm  crab.  The  nurse  crab, 
palm'crist  (piim'krYst),  n.  An¬ 
glicized  from  palma  Christi. 

( Jonah  iv  6,  margin,  and  Douay 
Ver.y  note.) 

palmd.  Palmed.  Ref.  Sp. 
palmed  (piirnd),  a.  Having  a 
palm  or  palms  ;  palmate, 
palmed,  yret.  Jr  p.  p.  of  palm. 
Specif.  :  p.  a.  Held  or  hidden 
in  the  palm. 

Pal  mel-la'ce-ae  (pftl'm^-la's?- 
e).  n.  pi.  [NL.]  Sot.  A  so- 
called  family  of  fresh-water 
algffi  embracing  various  form 
genera  similar  to  Palmella.  — 
pal  mel-la'ceous  (-shus),  a. 
palmella  stage.  See  Palm ella. 
pal  rnel'loid  (p&l-mSl'oid),  a. 
[Palmella  -1-  - oid .]  Bot.  Re¬ 
sembling  Palmella;  exhibiting 
the  palmella  stage, 
pal'me-ous  <  p&l'm?-i<8  ;  pam'P- 
us),  a.  [L.  palmeus  of  or  made 
Of  palms.]  Of  palm  wood.  Obs. 


palm'er  (piim'Sr),  n.  [F.  />al- 
mier ,  OF.  also  jiaumier.]  A  palm 
tree  ;  a  date  palm.  Obs. 

? aimer.  ><■  [OF.  paumier.]  A 
erule.  Obs. 
palmero  •]*  palmyra. 
palmer  tree.  A  palm  tree  ;  a 
coconut  palm. 

palmer  trout.  A  samlet.  Brit. 
palm'er-y  (piim'Sr-T),  n.  Hort. 
Place  for  growing  palms;  also,  a 
collection  of  palms,  [mister.  I 
palmester.  palmestrer.  d*  >*al-| 
palmestrie.  i*  palmistry. 
pal-mette'  ( pal-mf  t' ;  pal 'met), 
n.  [F.,  dim.  of  palme  a  palm.] 
The  anthemion  as  used  in  Gre¬ 
cian  decoration. 

palmetto  basket.  A  basket 
made  of  palmetto  leaves. 
Palmetto  State.  South  Carolina; 
—  a  nickname  alluding  to  the 
State  arms,  which  contain  a  rep¬ 
resentation  of  a  palmetto  tree, 
pal-me'tum  (pftl-ine'tum).  n. 
[L.,  palm  grove.]  A  collection 
of  palms  ;  also,  a  palm  house. 
palm'fuK pam'f<5bl).«.  Abound¬ 
ing  in  palm  trees.  Rare. 
palm  grease.  Money  for  brib¬ 
ing  or  tipping.  Slant/.  —  palm'- 
greas  ing,  vb.  n.  Slant/. 
palm  grub.  A  nalm  borer, 
palm  honey.  The  refined  sap  of 
the  Chilean  coquito  palm,  used 
as  a  substitute  for  sugar. 


pal'mic  (p&l'mlk),  a.  [Cf.  F. 
palmiqne.  See  palma  Christi.] 
Chem.  Ricinoleic.  Obs. 
pal-mic'o-lous  (pai-mlk'6-his), 
[3d  /'trim  +  -Colons.]  Bot. 

I  Growing  or  living  on  palm  trees. 

fal'mi-form  (pil'mY-fdrm),  a. 
1st  palm  4-  -Jortn.  1  Palmate 
pal'mi-grade  (-grad),  a.  [L. 
/ntlma  palm  of  the  hand  + 
f/radi  to  walk.]  Plantigrade, 
pal'mi-lobed  (-l5bd),  a.  Bot. 
Palmatilobate. 

pal'min  (-mYn),  n.  [From  pal¬ 
ma  Christi  :  cf.  F.  palmrne.] 
Chem.  Ricinelaidin.  Obs. 
pal  mi-nerv'ate  ( -n  fi  r'v  at), 
pal'mi-nerve'  (p&l'mY-nfirv'), 
pal'mi-nerved/  (-nftrvd/),  a. 
Bot.  Palmiveined. 
pal'mi-ped  (pSl'mY-p?d),  a.  [L. 
/talmipes ,  - edis ,  broad-footed  ; 
/ talma  palm  of  the  hand  +  /tes 
foot-l  Zottl.  Web-footed. 
Pal-mip'e-des  ( pai-mYp'f-dez), 
ri.  / J.  TNL.]  =  Palmate. 
pal-mip'e-douB  (-d«6),a.  Palmi¬ 
ped.  Ohs. 

pal-mi'ra.  Var.  of  palmyra. 
pal'mis-ter  (pai'mYs-t?r;  pam'- 
Ys-),  7i.  [See  palmistry.]  = 
palmist.  Now  Rare. 
pal  mi- tin 'ic  (pai'mY-tYn'Yk), 
a.  Erroneous  for  palmitic. 
pal-ml'to  (pal-me'tO).  Var.  of 

PALMETTO. 


pal  mi-tol'ic  (paPmY-tCl'Yk),  a 
( jtalmitic  4-  -o/eic.l  Ch  e  m. 
Designating  an  artificial  acid, 
CirJiorCOoH,  homologous  with 
linoleic  acid. 

pai'mi-tone  (p  a  I'm  Y-t  5  n),  ti. 
Chem.  The  ketone, (Cj-H.-m  )2CO, 
of  palmitic  acid.  M.  P.,  83°  C. 
pal  mi-tox-yl'ic  (-t5k-sYl'Yk), 
a.  (From  / talmitolic  with  oxy¬ 
gen  inserted.]  Chem.  Designat¬ 
ing  an  acid,  CiflHos04,  formed 
by  oxidizing  palmitolic  acid. 
pal-miv'o-rou8  ( pai-niYv'C-rus), 
a.  [L.  palma  palm  4-  -vorous.] 
Living  on  the  fruit  of  palmtrees. 
palm  kale.  A  variety  of  kale 
with  a  stem  10  or  12  feet  tall, 
palm  kernel.  The  seed  of  the 
oil  palm. 

palm  lily.  The  ti. 
palm  marten.  A  palm  civet, 
aim '-nut7  oil.  See  oil,  Table  I. 
pal'mo  (pal'mo),  n.  [Pg.]  See 

MEASURE. 

pal-mod'ic(p8l-m8d'Yk),rt.  [Gr 
na\puj8rj<;  pulselike,  throbbing; 
7raA/A05  pulsation  4-  etSos 
form.]  Med.  Pertaining  to  or 
resembling  palmus;  jerky, 
pal-mos'co-py  (p81-m8s'kO-pY), 
w.  IGr.  na\p6<;  pulsation  4- 
-scopt/.]  Med.  Observation  of 
the  beat  of  the  heart  or  pulse, 
pal  mo-Bpas'muBtpaPmC-spaz'- 


tumb),  ti.  fNL.  See  palmus; 
spasm.]  Med.  Clonic  spasm, 
palm  peach.  Fruit  of  a  Vene¬ 
zuelan  palm  ( Bactris  speciosa). 
palm  play.  Tennis,  esp.  as  first 
played  by  striking  the  Dali  with 
the  palm  of  the  hand ;  handball. 
Obs.  —  palm'-play'ing,  vb.  n. 
palm  stay.  Boilers.  A  short  stay 
screwed  through  a  surface  into 
an  angle  piece  riveted  to  another 
surface  at  right  angles. 
Palm'sun  (piim'san),  a.  [Short 
for  Palm  Sunday.]  Of,  pert,  to, 
or  occurring  on  or  about.  Palm 
Sunday.  Dial.  Eng.  —  Palmsun 
even.  Palm-Sunday  eve.  Obs. 
palm  swift.  A  swift  of  the  genus 
Tachomis ;  esp.,  T.  balasiensis 
of  India  and  T.  phcenicobius  of 
the  West  Indies, 
palm  toddy.  Palm  wine. 
pal'mu-la(pai'mfl-ld), ti.  [NL., 
fr.  L.  palma  palm.]  1.  Music. 
A  digital  or  finger  key  of  a  key¬ 
board  instrument. 

2.  Zodl.  A  pulvillus.  [measure.  I 
p&l'mus  ( pai'mus),  n.  [L.]  Seel 
pal'muB  (pal'mus),  ti.  [NL.,  fr. 
Gr.  nah/xot;  palpitation.]  Med. 
Palpitation;  twitching;  specif., 
a  disease  with  nervous  twitch- 
ings.  as  miryachit.  [veined.  I 
palm'-veined  .  a.  Bot.  Pal  mi- 1 
palm'wlBe  (piim'wlz'),  adv. 
With  the  palm  open. 


palm  worm,  a  The  larva  of  a 

palm  weevil,  b  A  centipede, 
palm'y  (pam'Y),  n.  [F.  /tannine.] 
A  blow  on  the  palm  of  the  hand 
as  a  punishment.  Scot. 
palmyra  tree.  The  palmyra. 
Pal  my-re'ni-an  (paVmY-re'nY- 
(1  n),  a.  tf  ti.  Palmyrene, 
palois.  +  palace.  [lolo.i 
pa-lo'la  (pd-lo'la).  Var.  of  pa- | 
p  pa'lo  ma-rl'a  (pa'lo  ma-re'- 
a).  (Philippine  Sp.pa/o77?«7^a.] 
The  poon  tree  ;  —  so  called  in 
the  Philippines.  From  its  mari¬ 
time  habit  of  growth  it  is  often 
called  jtalo  maria  de  la  playa. 
pal  o-me'ta  (paPC-me'td),  n. 
[Cf.  Sp.  palamida  a  kind  of 
scombroid  fish.]  a  Any  of  sev¬ 
eral  pompanos.  b  A  marine 
stromateoid  fish  ( Palometa  me¬ 
dia)  of  the  Pacific  coast  from 
Panama  to  Mazatlan. 
palour,7i.  [F.palourde.]  Cockle 
or  mussel.  065.  [of  Palauan.  I 
Pa  lo-wan'  (pa'10-wan').  Var.) 
palp,  f  pap. 

palp  (palp),  n.  [Cf.  F.  palpe. 
See  palpable.)  Zobl.  A  palpus, 
palp,  ?•.  t.  [L.  /talpare :  cf.  F. 
pal/ ter.]  To  touch;  feel;  pat; 
fig.,  to  flatter;  cajole.  Obs.  or  R. 
pal'pa-bl  Palpable.  Ref-  Sp. 
pal'pa-brlze,  r.  t.  [See  pal*», 
i\]  To  palp.  Ohs. 
pal'pa-cle(p81'pd-k’l),  n.  [pal- 


'<Tod,  foot ;  out,  oil ;  chair  ;  go  ;  sing,  iqk  ;  then,  thin;  nature,  verdure  (250) ;  K  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144) ;  boN  ;  yet ;  zh  _z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to§§  in  Guidb. 

Full  explanations  of  Abbreviation,,  Signs,  etc.,  immediately  precede  the  Vocabulary. 
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p&l'pate  (pSl'pat),  a.  Zodl.  Having  a  palpus  or  palpi, 
pal-pa'tlon  (pSl-pa'shun),  n.  [L. palpatio.  See  palpable.] 

1.  Act  of  touching  or  feeling. 

2.  Med.  Physical  examination  by  gentle  application  of  the 
hand  or  fingers  to  the  surface  of  the  body  to  determine 
the  condition  of  subjacent  parts,  as  of  a  diseased  organ. 

pal'pe-bral  (pXl'pt-br&l),  a.  [L.  palpebralis,  fr .palpebra.) 
Of  or  pertaining  to  the  eyelids. 

paPpl  tant  (pSl'pT-tftnt),  a.  [L.  palpitant ,  p.  pr.]  Palpi¬ 
tating  ;  throbbing  ;  trembling.  Carlyle. 

pal'pi  tate  (-tat),  v.  i. ;  pal'pi-tat'ed  (-tat'Sd) ;  pal'pi-tat'- 
ino  (-tat'Yng).  [L.  palpi  tare,  palpitatum ,  v.  intens.  fr. 
palpare.  See  palpable.]  To  beat  rapidly  and  strongly  ; 
to  throb ;  to  bound  with  emotion  or  exertion  ;  to  pulsate 
violently  ;  to  flutter ;  —  said  specifically  of  the  heart  when 
its  pulsation  is  abnormally  rapid. 

Syn.  —  See  throb. 

pal'pi  tate,  v.  t.  To  cause  to  palpitate  or  throb. 
paTpl  ta'tion(-ta'shiin),  n.  [L .palpitatio:  cf.F.  palpita¬ 
tion.]  A  rapid  pulsation;  a  throbbing  ;  a  quivering;  a  trem¬ 
ble;  esp.,  an  abnormal,  rapid  beating  of  the  heart  as  when 
excited  by  violent  exertion,  strong  emotion,  or  disease, 
pal'pus (pSl'pfis),  n .;  pi.  -pi  (-pi).  [NL.,  fr.  L.  palpare  to 
touch.  See  palpable  ;  cf.  palp.]  Zodl.  a  In  arthropods,  a 
segmented  process  attached  to  a  mouth  part,  usually  hav¬ 
ing  a  tactile  or  gustatory  function.  In  insects  tw  o  pairs  of 
palpi  are  usually  developed,  one  on  the  maxillae  (maxillary 
palpi),  the  other  on  the  labium  (labial  palpi).  Some  crusta¬ 
ceans  have  a  palpus  on  each  mandible  (mandibular  palpus i. 
b  Inlamellibranch  mollusks,  one  of  four  leaflike  fleshy  ap¬ 
pendages,  two  on  each  side  of  the  mouth,  c  In  some  chaetopod 
worms,  a  lobelike  sensory  process  of  each  side  of  the  head, 
pals'grave' (pSlz'grav' ;  p£lz'-;  277),  n.  [D .  paltsgraaf ; 
polls  palace  (L.  palalium)  -f-  graaf  count ;  cf.  G.  pfalz- 
graf.  See  palace  ;  landgrave.]  Ger.  Hitt.  A  count 
palatine.  See  count  palatine  b. 

pals'gra  vine  (-grd-ven/),  n.  [D .paltsgravin :  cf  G.  pfalz- 
grdfin.]  The  consort  or  widow  of  a  palsgrave. 
paTsled  ( pbl'zTd), pret.  <t*  p.p.  of  palsy.  Specif.:  p.  a.  Af¬ 
fected  with  palsy  ;  paralyzed  ;  tottering  ;  shaky. 
p&l'stave7  (pfil'stav'),  n.  [Dan.  paalstav.]  Archaeol.  A 
celt,  usually  of  bronze,  designed  for  a  split  handle, 
pal'sy  (pol'zY),  n.  ;  pi.  -sies  (-zTz).  [ME.  palesie ,  parlesy, 
OF.  paralesie ,  F.  paralysie ,  L.  paralysis.  See  paralysis.] 

1.  Paralysis.  44  One  sick  of  the  palsy.”  Mark  ii.  3. 

2.  A  paralytic.  Obs. 

pal'sy.  v.  t. ;  -sied  (-zTd) ;  -sy-ing.  To  affect  with  palsy,  or 
its  w  ith  palsy  ;  to  deprive  of  action  or  energy  ;  to  paralyze, 
pal'sy,  v.  i.  To  be  or  become  palsied  ;  to  shake  as  if  with 
the  palsy.  Rare. 

pal'ter  (pfil'ter),  v.  i. ;  pal'tered  (-terd) ;  pal'ter-ing. 
[Orig.  uncert.]  1.  To  babble  ;  chatter  ;  mumble.  Obs. 

2-  To  act  insincerely  or  deceitfully  ;  to  play  false  ;  to  use 
trickery  ;  equivocate  ;  shift ;  play  fast  and  loose  ;  trifle. 
Romans,  that  have  spoke  the  word, 

And  will  not  palter.  Shak. 

3.  To  haggle  ;  chaffer  ;  traffic  ;  bargain  ;  parley. 

Who  never  sold  the  truth  to  serve  tne  hour, 

Nor  palter'd  with  eternal  God  for  power.  Tennyson. 
Syn.  —  See  equivocate. 
pal'ter,  v.  t.  Obs.  1.  To  shift ;  jumble. 

2.  To  play  fast  and  loose  with  ;  to  corrupt ;  squander, 
pal'try  (-trT),  a.;  pal'tri-er  (-trT-er);  pal'tri-est.  [Cf. 
E.  dial,  paltry  refuse,  rubbish,  LG.  palter ig  ragged,  palte , 
palter,  a  rag,  a  tatter,  Dan.  pialt,  Sw\  palta,  pi.  paltor.] 
Rubbishy  ;  trashy  ;  petty  ;  mean  ;  vile  ;  worthless  ;  des¬ 
picable  ;  contemptible  ;  pitiful ;  trifling ;  as,  a  paltry  ex¬ 
cuse  ;  paltry  gold.  4 ‘  That  paltry  Scythian.”  Marlowe. 

The  paltry  prize  is  nardly  worth  the  cost.  Byron. 
Syn.  —  See  contemptible. 

pa-lu'dal  (p«-lu'ddl ;  p51'u-ddl ;  277),  a.  [L.  palus,  - udis , 
a  marsh.]  Of  or  pert,  to  marshes  or  feus  ;  marshy, 
paludal  fever,  malarial,  or  marsh,  fever, 
pia  lu'da-men'tum  (pa-luMri-mgn'tizm),  n. ;  pi.  -ta  (-td). 
[L.]  Rom.  Antiq.  A  military  cloak  worn  by  a  general 
and  his  principal  officers ;  the  official  imperial  cloak. 
pal'U-dlne  (p&l'u-dYn  ;  -din),  a.  [L.  palus ,  -udis,  a  marsh.] 
Of  or  pertaining  to  a  marsh.  Buckland. 

pal'll  dism  (-dYz’m),  n.  [L.  palus ,  -udis,  marsh.]  Med. 
Malarial  disease. 

pal'u-dous  (-d&s),  a.  [L.  paludosus  marshy.]  1.  Living 
in  marshy  places ;  marshy  ;  of  or  pert,  to  marshes. 

2.  Malarial ;  characterized  by  paludism. 


pa-lus'tral  (pd-lQs'trdl),  a.  [L.  paluster,  - ustris .]  Palu- 
dous.  Rare. 

pal'y  (pal'T),  a.  [From  pale,  a.]  Pale  or  rather  pale  ;  wan  ; 
pallid.  Chiefly  Poetic. 

pal'y,  a.  [F .pale.  See  pale  a  6take.]  Her.  Divided  into 
four  or  more  equal  parts  by  perpendicu¬ 
lar  lines,  and  of  two  different  tinctures 
disposed  alternately. 

pal  y-bend'y,  a.  Her.  Divided  into 
lozenge-shaped  figures  by  lines  paly  and 
bendy ;  —  said  of  the  field, 
pam  (pirn),  n.  [Prob.  fr.  F.  pamphile. 

Oxf.  E.  D.]  Card  Playing,  a  The 
knave  of  clubs,  esp.  in  five-card  loo,  in  Paly  ol  Six,  Ar- 
which  it  is  the  highest  trump,  b  A  game,  uud  Gules, 

like  napoleon,  in  which  pam  is  the  highest  trump. 
Pam'e-la  (p5in'e-la;  pa-me'ld;  the  flrst  is  the  pron.  used 
(perh.  introduced)  by  Richardson  and,  is  to  be  preferred  for 
his  heroine),  n.  The  heroine  and  title  of  a  novel  by  Richard¬ 
son,  who  adopted  the  name  from  a  character  in  Sir  Philip 
Sidney’s  “  Arcadia.’’  She  is  a  servant  girl,  who  resists  her 
master's  seductions  and  is  finally  made  his  wife. 
Pam-pan'go  (pam-paq'go),  n.  ;  pi.  -gos  (-goz  ;  Sp.  -gos). 
A  person  of  one  of  the  foremost  civilized  peoples  of  Luzon, 
having  at  the  time  of  the  Spanish  conquest  their  own 
culture  and  alphabet.  They  number  about  340,000.  Also, 
their  language  (see  Malayo-Polynesian). 
pam'pas  (pJm'pdz),  n.  pi.  [Sp.,  pi.  of  pampa ,  fr.  Peruv. 
pampa  a  field,  plain.]  Vast  treeless  plains,  like  steppes, 
south  of  the  Amazon  in  South  America,  esp.  in  Argentina, 
pampas  cat.  A  small  wild  cat  {Fclis  pajeros)  of  Argentina 
and  Patagonia.  It  is  yellowish  gray,  with  dark  bands  on 
the  legs  and  tail  and  brownish  stripes  running  obliquely 
from  the  back  to  the  flanks, 
pampas  grass  A  South  American 
grass  (Cortaderia  argentea)  growing  in 
thick  tussocks  with  basal  leaves,  and 
sending  up  stalks  6  to  12  feet  high 
crowned  with  ample,  silky  white  pan¬ 
icles.  It  is  extensively  cultivated  as 
a  garden  ornamental.  The  name  pam¬ 
pas  grass  is  a  misnomer,  as  the  plant 
grows  in  mountainous  regions, 
pam'per  (pSm'per),  v.  t.  ;  pam'pered 
(-perd);  pam'per-ing.  [Cf.  L O.pam- 
pen  to  stuff  one’s  self,  live  luxuriously, 
pampe  thick  pap,  and  E.  pap.]  1.  To 
feed  to  the  full  ;  to  feed  luxuriously  ; 
to  glut ;  as,  to  pamper  the  appetite. 

Obs.  44  A  body  .  .  .  pampered  for 
corruption.”  Dr.  T.  Dwight. 

2.  To  treat  daintily  or  indulgently ;  to  gratify  or  humor 
in  one’s  tastes  and  desires  ;  to  gratify  inordinately  ;  to  in¬ 
dulge  to  excess  ;  as,  to  pamper  a  child  or  an  invalid  ;  to 
pamper  pride  ;  to  pamper  the  imagination. 

Syn .  —  See  gratify. 

pam'per,  v.  i.  1.  To  feed  luxuriously  ;  to  cram.  Obs. 

2.  To  furnish  gratification  ;  to  minister  daintily.  Rare. 

lie  and  the  cook  ran  a  race  for  popularity,  he  pampering  to  one 
taste,  and  the  cook  .  .  .  pampering  to  another.  R.  H.  Davis 
pam'pered  (pSm'perd),  p.  a.  Fed  to  excess  or  crammed 
(Obs.) ;  fed  luxuriously;  indulged  to  the  full  or  to  excess  ; 
hence,  luxuriant.  44 Pampered  boughs.”  Milton.  44 Pam¬ 
pered  insolence.”  Pope.  —  pam'pered  ness,  n. 
pam'per-er  (-per-er),  n.  One  that  pampers.  Cowper. 
pam-pe'ro  (pam-pa'ro),  n.; pi.  -ros  (-roz  ;  Sp.  -roz).  [Sp., 
fr  .pampa  a  plain.]  A  strong,  cold  wind  from  the  west  or 
southwest,  which  sweeps  over  the  pampas  of  South  Amer¬ 
ica  from  the  Andes. 

pam-pe'ro,  n.  ;  pi.  -ros.  [Amer.  Sp.]  An  Indian  of  the 
pampas ;  a  pampean. 

pam'phlet  (pSm'flSt),  n.  \^1F..pamflet,  pamfllet ,  paunflet , 
prob.  a  dim.,  through  OF.  or  LL.,  fr.  Pamphilus,  a  poem 
in  Latin  of  the  12th  century,  pamphlets  being  named  from 
the  popularity  of  this  poem.]  A  book  of  a  few  sheets  of 
printed  matter,  or  formerly  of  manuscript,  commonly  with 
a  paper  cover;  specif.,  sometimes,  any  such  work  not  ex¬ 
ceeding  five  sheets  (80  pp.),  and  not  bound, 
pam'phlet-a-ry  (-a-rY),  a.  ot,  pertaining  to,  or  of  the  na¬ 
ture  of,  a  pamphlet  or  pamphlets. 

pam  phlet  eer'  (-er'),  v.  i.  To  write  and  publish  pamphlets, 
pam  phlet-eer',  n.  A  writer  of  pamphlets  or  a  pamphlet ; 
—  often  used  contemptuously. 


Pampas  Grass. 


pam  phys'i  cal  (pSm-fYz'Y-k&l),  a.  [Gr.  nap.-,  nav -,  all  -f- 
<l>vaucos  natural,  fr.  4>vais  nature.]  Deriving  all  reality 
from  physical  nature. 

pam  phys'i  clam  (-slz’m),  n.  Pamphysical  theory, 
pam  pin'i-torm  (p5in-pTu'T-f6rm),  a.  [L.  pampinus&ten- 
dril  f-  -form.)  Anal.  Tendril-like;  designating  (1)  a  con¬ 
voluted  plexus  of  the  spermatic  veins  which  constitutes  the 
chief  mass  of  the  spermatic  cord,  and  (2)  a  corresponding 
plexus  of  the  ovarian  veins. 

Pa  mun'key  (pa-muij'kY),  n.  ;  pi.  -keys  (-kTz).  An  Indian 
of  an  Algonquian  tribe,  one  of  the  chief  in  the  Powhatan 
Confederacy.  They  still  retain  their  tribal  organization, 
dwelling  on  a  reservation  in  King  William  County,  Vir¬ 
ginia.  They  are  civilized  and  Christian. 
pan(pSn),  ?i.  [F.  See  pane  a  piece.]  1.  A  part ;  a  portion. 

2.  Fort.  The  distance  comprised  between  the  shoulder 
angle  and  the  salient  angle. 

3.  Arch.  The  large  division  of  an  exterior  wall ; —  a  French 
term  used  in  English  as  an  abbreviated  form  of  panel ,  as  for 
the  space  between  upright  and  horizontal  timbers  in  a 
frame  structure,  the  surface  of  which  is  to  be  filled  with 
lath  and  plaster,  brick,  or  boarding.  Rare. 

4.  Dressmaking.  A  tab,  lappet,  or  floating  ribbon  used  as 
an  adornment  to  a  dress. 

pan,  7i.  [ME .panne,  AS.  panne ;  cf.  D.  pan,  G.  pfanne, 
OHG./>/<27mo,Icel.,Sw\,&  LL .panna,  of  uncertain  origin.] 

1.  A  metal  or  earthenware  dish  or  vessel  for  domestic 

uses,  commonly  broad  and  shallow,  and  often  open.  44  A 
bow  1  or  a  pa n . ”  Chau cc r . 

2.  Any  of  various  other  more  or  less  similar  vessels  or 
articles ;  as :  a  Either  of  the  receptacles  for  the  weights 
or  the  bodies  weighed  in  a  pair  of  scales  or  a  balance,  b  A 
vessel  for  evaporating,  as  salt  brine,  c  A  vessel  for  grind¬ 
ing  and  amalgamating  ores ;  also,  a  vessel  for  separating 
gold,  stream  tin,  etc.,  from  gravel,  crushed  rock,  etc. 

3.  A  depressed  or  hollowed  part  of,  or  place  in,  something, 
suggesting  the  hollow  of  a  pan  ;  as  :  a  In  old  guns  or  pis¬ 
tols,  the  hollow  part  of  the  lock  to  receive  the  priming, 
b  Of  the  thigh  bone,  the  acetabulum.  Obs.  c  Carp  A 
recess,  or  bed,  for  the  leaf  of  a  hinge,  d  A  natural  basin 
or  depression,  esp.  one  containing  standing  water  or  mud 
and,  as  in  South  Africa,  in  the  dry  season  often  dried  up, 
leaving  a  salt  deposit ;  also,  an  artificial  basin,  as  for  evap¬ 
orating  biine.  e  Railroads.  The  head  of  a  tamping  bar. 

4.  The  brainpan  ;  the  cranium.  Obs.  or  Scot.  &  Dial. 

5  A  hard  subsoil ;  hardpan.  See  hardpan. 

6  A  floe.  Rare. 

7.  Whaling.  The  broad  posterior  part  of  the  lower  jaw¬ 
bone  of  a  whale. 

pan  of  the  knee,  the  kneepan.  Obs. 

pan,  v.  t.  ;  panned  (p5nd) ;  pan'ning.  To  treat  in  a  pan  ; 
specif.  •  a  Mining.  To  wash  in  a  kind  of  pan  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  separating  heavy  particles ;  to  separate  by  such  a 
process  ;  as,  to  pa7i  dirt  or  gravel  for  gold,  b  To  extract 
(salt)  by  evaporation  in  a  pan.  c  To  cook  in  a  pau. 
pan,  v.  i.  1.  Mining,  a  To  wash  earth,  gravel,  etc.,  in  a 
pan  in  searching  for  gold,  b  To  yield  gold  in  or  as  in  the 
process  of  panning;  to  yield  precious  metal;  —  usually 
with  out ;  as,  the  gravel  panned  out  richly ;  the  dirt 
pamied  out  40  ounces  of  gold  to  the  ton. 

2.  To  yield  a  result  ;  to  turn  out  (profitably  or  unprofita- 
bly) ;  to  result  ;  —  used  with  out ;  as,  the  investigation,  or 
the  speculation,  patmed  out  poorly.  Colloq. 

3.  To  harden  or  cake  superficially,  as  ground.  Dial.  Eng. 
Pan  (p5n),  n .;  pi.  Panes  (pa'nez).  [L.,  fr.  Gr.  nav.]  Gr. 

Relig.  A  god  of  flocks  and  pastures,  forests  and  their  wild 
life,  patron  of  shepherds,  hunters,  fishermen,  etc.  The 
original  seat  of  his  worship  was  Arcadia,  where  he  was  sup¬ 
posed  to  wander  through  the  forests  attended  by  nymphs, 
playing  upon  the  syrinx,  or  “  Pan’s  pipes,”  fabled  to  be  his 
invention.  He  was  also  regarded  as  causing  sudden  and 
groundless  fear,  the  panic  ;  the  Athenians,  believing  him 
to  have  caused  the  panic  among  the  Persians  at  Marathon, 
established  his  worship  in  a  grotto  on  the  Acropolis.  In 
later  times  Pan  became  a  special  god  of  the  Orpliics  (who 
interpreted  his  name,  probably  originally  6  ndwv,  the  feed¬ 
er.  as  to  riai',  the  All)  as  a  pantheistic  nature  god.  It  is  of 
this  Orphic  god  that  Plutarch  relates  how  a  pilot,  Thamus, 
passing  near  the  island  of  Paxos  in  the  time  of  Tiberius, 
heard  a  mighty  voice  commanding  him  to  proclaim  44  Pan 
is  dead.”  Pan  was  represented  as  having  the  legs  and 
sometimes  the  ears  and  horns  of  a  goat,  and  this  type  was 
often  multiplied  into  a  plurality  —  panes,  panisci  —  who 


/>on  4-  tentacte.]  Zodl  A  tenta¬ 
cle  of  a  palpon. 

?al'pe-bra  (p&l'pt-brd),  n.  ; 

/. pi.  -dr.e  (-bre).  [L.]  Anat. 
An  eyelid.  [Having  eyelids  I 
pal'pe-brate  (-brat),  a.  Zodl.  I 
pal  pe-bri'tis  (-brl'tlB).  n.  [NL. : 
lj.jialpebra  eyelid  -f  -itis.)  Med. 
Blepharitis. 

palped  (pttlpt),  a.  Zodl.  Palpate, 
palp'ed,  p.  a.  Felt.  Obs. 
paPphry.  f  palfrey. 
pal'pi,  ».,  L.  pi.  of  palpus. 
pal'pi-cil  (p&l'pt-sTl).  Var.  of 
PALPOCIL. 

PaPpl  cor 'ni-a  (-k6r'nY-a),  n. 
pl.  [NL.  See  palpus;  cornu.] 
Zodl.  A  group  coextensive  with 
Hydroplulid® .  —  p  a  l'p  1-corn 
(-k8rn),  a.  4-  v. 

pal'pi-fer  (p&l'pY-ffr),  n.  [  pal- 
pus_  -4-  L.  ferre  to  bear.]  Zodl. 
a  In  insects,  the  lobe  of  the 
maxilla  on  which  the  palpus  is 
borne,  b  Apalpiger  — pal-pif'- 
er-ous  (pai-plf'er-jiB),  a. 
pal'pi-form  (-fOrm).  a.  [ palpus 
•4-  -form.]  Zodl.  Like  n  palpue. 
pal'pi-ger  (-j?r),  n.  [See  palpus; 
-qerous.]  Zodl.  That  portion 
of  the  labium  bearing  the  palpi 
in  insects.—  pal-plg 'er-ous  ( p&l-  I 
pYi'?r-wB),  a. 

paJ'pi-tat  ing  (p&l'pY-taPTng),  ‘ 
p.  pr.  8c  vb.  n.  of  palpitate,  r. 
—  pal'pi-tat  ing-lv,  ad v. 
paln'less.  a.  without  a  palpus, 
pal'po-cil  (pftl'pft-Btl),  ».  [See 
palpus;  cilium.]  Hairlike  tac¬ 
tile  process,  a8  0f  6omehy droids, 
pal'pon  (-p5n),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  L. 
palpare  to  feel.]  Zodl.  In  Calv- 
copnora,  a  form  of  dactylozooi’d. 
pal'pu-lus  (-pfl-lhs),  n. ;  L.  ]d. 
-li  (-11).  [NL.  dim  ]  Zool.  A 
small  palpus  ;  specif.,  one  of  the 
maxillary  palpi  of  Lepidoptera. 


pal'sey  +  palsy. 
pal'si-cal  (p61'zY-k<?l).  a.  Pert. 
to,  or  affected  with,  palsy.  Obs. 
palrBi-ty  (-fT),  v.  t.  [jialsy  + 
-/>/.]  To  palsy.  7?«/r.  —  pal'si- 
fi-ca'tion(-fY-Ka'8hun),H.  Rare. 
pal 'staff  (pOl'stif).  Var.  of 

PALSTAV  E. 

pal'ster  (-stPr),  «.  [D.]  A  pil¬ 
grim’s  staff.  Obs.  or  Archaic. 
pal'sy.".  l’alsud. 
pal'sy-wort/  (pdl'zY-wftrtOi  n. 
The  cowslip, 
palt,  n.  A  blow.  Obs. 
palt.  r.  t.  8f  i.  To  pelt.  Obs. 
pal'terd.  Paltered.  //<  S,,. 

pal'ter-er.  n.  One  who  palters, 
pal'ter-ly.  a.  8f  udv.  [Ct.  pal¬ 
try.]  Paltrv;  shabby :  paltrily; 
shabbily.  Obs.  or  Dial.  Rug. 

?al'ter-y.  +  paltry,  n. 

al'ti  (pftl'tt).  Bib. 

Pal'ti-el  (p&l'tY-M).  Bib. 
Pal'tite  (pttl'tlt).  Bib. 
pal'tock.  n.  ISee  pa  i.etot.]  A 
man’s  doublet  or  jacket,  worn 
chiefly  in  the  14th  and  loth  cen¬ 
turies.  Obs. 

pal'tock’s  inn.  A  rustic’s  inn;  a 
rude  or  inhospitable  place.  Obs 
pal'trer.  d*  palterer. 
pal'tri-ly  (p61'trl-lY),  adv.  of 
I  paltry.  See-LY. 
pal'tri-ness,  n.  See -ness. 

?>al  tri-pol 'i  tan,  w.  A  form  due 
o  contamination  of  paltry  and 
metropolitan.  Obs. 
pal  troon'.  +  poltroon. 
pal'try  (dial.  pBl'trY),  n.  [See 
paltry,  a.;  cf.  pelt  refuse.] 
Rubbish  ;  refuse  ;  trash.  Obs. 
or  Dial.  Eng. 

p  alts 'grave.  +  palsgrave. 
pa'lu  (pti'ldo),  n.  [Native 
name.]  The  escolar.  Oceanica. 
pa-lu '  da-ment(pd-10  'dd-m£nt), 
1  n.  =  PALUDAM  ENTUlf . 


pa-lude',  w.  [L  palus, paludis.] 
A  marsh.  Obs. 

pa-lu'di  al,  pa-lu'di-an,  a.  Er¬ 
roneous  forms  for  paludic,  pa¬ 
ludal,  or  pa  lu  do  us.  [ludal.l 
pa-lu'dic  (pa-lQ'dik),  a.  Pa- 
Pa-lu  di-cel 'la  (-d  Y-sSl'd).  n. 
[NL.  ;  L.  palus,  - udis ,  marsh  -f- 
cella  cell.]  Zodl.  A  genus  of 
ectoproctous,  mostly  ires  h- 
water  polyzoans,  having  coria¬ 
ceous,  clun-6haped  zooecia. 

Pal  u-dic'o-lae  (p&l'ft-dYk'n-le), 
7t.pl.  [NL.  ;  L.  palus ,  -utlis,  u 
marsh  +  colere  to  inhabit.]  Zodl. 
A  group  equiv.  to  Gkuifokmes. 
pa-lu'di-cole  (pd-lO'dY-kOl).  a. 
a  Inhabiting  marshes,  b  Per¬ 
taining  to  the  Paludicol*. 
pal  u-dic'o-line  (  p  ft  Ffi-d  Y  k'J5- 
ITn;  -lYn),  paVu-dic'o-lous 
(-ltts),  a.  Paludicolc. 

Pal  u-di'na  (pliPff-dT'nd).  ». 
[NL  .  fr.  L.  palus,  -iif/is,  a 
marsh,  pool.]  Syn.  of  VivipaRa 
(genus  of  mollusks). 
pal  u-di'nal  (-nrtl),  a.  Paludine 

?a-lu'di-nous  (pd-lfl'dY-mls),  a. 

‘aludinal  ;  paludine.  Rare. 
pal 'n- dose  (pfil'ff-dds  ;  pftbff- 
oos').  fi.  Paludous.  _ 
pa-lu  ka-lu'ka  ( pa-l<5o/'ka-lflo/- 
kii),  «.  [Hawaiian.]  A  brown 
and  red  parrot  fish  ( Callyodon 
paltika)  of  Hawaii  eaten  raw  by 
the  natives. 

pal'ule  (pftl'Ql),  pal'u-lus  (-fl- 
ItZs),  n  • ;  L.  pl.  -Li  (-11).  IN  L.  pa- 
lulus ,  dim.  of  L.  palus  a  stake.] 
Zodl.  A  palus.  esp.  one  not  at¬ 
tached  to  a  septum, 
palus,  n.  [OF.  palus,  paluz, 
prop.,  acc.  pi.  or  nom.  sing,  of 
palu,  L.  palus,  paludis .]  A 
marsh.  Obs. 

Pa-lus'  (pa-loos'),  n.  One  of  a 
nomadic  tribe  of  Shahaptians 


of  southeastern  Washington. 
pa'lUB  (pa'ltis),  «. ;  L.  pl.  pali 
(-11).  [L.,  a  stake.]  Zool.  One  of 
several  upright  slender  calcare¬ 
ous  processes  which  surround 
the  central  part  of  the  celicie  of 
certain  corals 

pa-lus'tri-an  (pa-ltts'trY-on), 
pa-lus'trine  (-trYn  ;  -trin),  a. 
Ralustral.  Rare. 
pal'yard-ry.  n.  Also  pal'yard-y. 
[See  palliakd;  cf.  OF.  pail- 
la  r die.]  Knavery;  lechery. Obs. 
palyarte.  +  palliard. 
palyeon.  +  pavilion. 
palyure.  pa liu re. 
pam.  Abb/-.  Pamphlet, 
pam'ban-man'che  (pam'biir- 
man'cha),  //.  [Annamese  tain 
ban  muon g  rue.  lit.,  three  planks 
boat.]  A  long  dugniit  canoe, 
usually  double-banked,  used  on 
the  rivers  and  inlets  of  Cochin 
China  and  neighboring  coun¬ 
tries  ;  —  called  also  snake  boat. 
pambou.  +  ram  boo. 
pame.  palm,  of  the  hand, 
pa'm^  (pii'ma),  a.  [F.  p&nid  in 
a  swoon,  p.  p.  of  pdmer,  OF.  pas- 
yner.)  Her.  Depicted  with  an 
open  mouth  ;  —  said  of  a  dol- 
pnin-  [ment.I 

pa'ment.  j*  pavement,  pay-| 
pame-roon'  bark  (pa'mP- 
roon').  ( Native  name  in  Jamai¬ 
ca.]  Musk  wood  or  its  bark, 
pam'flet.  Obs.  var.  or  ref.  sp. 
of  pamphlet. 

pam'ment  (pHm'fnt).  Dial. 
Eng.  var.  of  pavement. 

|l  pam'pa  (piim'pa),  w.,  sing,  of 

PAMPAS.  [Sp.] 

Pam-pan'ga  (p  a  m-p  ii  ij'g  ii). 
Pam-pan'gan  (-gan).  Vars.  of 
Pam  pango. 

||  pam  pa-ni'to  (pam/pd-ne't5), 
n.  [Amer.  Sp.  dim.  See  pom- 


pa  no.]  A  pompano  (  Track ino- 
tusrhodopus)  found  from  Pana¬ 
ma  to  the  Gulf  of  California, 
pam'pa-no  (pttm'pd-n5).  Var. 
of  POMPANO. 

pampas  deer.  A  deer  ( Blast o- 
ceros  campestris)  of  southern 
South  America.  It  is  about  the 
size  of  a  roebuck,  reddish  brown 
above  and  white  below,  and  lias 
small  branched  antlers, 
pampe.  r.  t.  To  pamper.  Obs. 
pam-pe'an  ( pttm-pe'rtn  ;  pftm'- 
pe-rtn),  a.  Of  or  pert,  to  the  pam¬ 
pas  of  South  America  or  their 
Indian  inhabitants.  —  n.  An 
Indian  of  tike  pampas, 
pamnelet.  +  pamphlet 
pam  >  pel  moose  ( pttm'pfl-md5s). 
Var.  of  POMPKLMOUS. 
pam 'perd.  Pampered.  Ref.  Sp. 
pam'per  ize  (-Tz),  v.  t.  To  pam¬ 
per.  Rare. 

pampestrie.  ^^^aj.mistry. 
pam'pha-gous  (pftm'fd-gus),  a. 
[Gr.  nap.<f>dyo<;;  nap.-,  nav-,  -f 
<f>ayetv  to  eat.]  Omnivorous.  R. 
pam-phar'ma  con  ( p&m-far'md- 
khn).  Var.  of  panph armacon. 
pamphelet.  d*  pamphlet. 
pam'phe-let,  n.  A  courtesan. 
Obs.  V  R. 

pam'phlet,  v.  i.  To  write  and 
issue  a  pamphlet  or  pamphlets. 
—  v.  t.  To  issue  or  report  in  a 
pamphlet  or  pamphlets, 
pam'phlet-age  (-ftj),  n.  Pam¬ 
phlets  collectively.  [eer.  Obs.  I 
pam'phlet-er.  n.  A  pamphlet-1 
pam 'phlet- ful,  n.  See  -fi  l. 
pam-phlet'lc  (p  ft  m-f  1  M'Yk), 
-phlet'l-cal  (-Y-kdl),  a.  Of,  pert, 
to,  or  like,  a  pamphlet, 
pam  'phlet-ize,  v.  t.  8c  i.  To 
pampnlet.  [nature.  Ohs.  I 
pam-phys'tc,  a.  Pert,  to  all| 


pam-pil'ion,  n.  Obs  a  A  kind 
of  I  ur  used  for  trimming,  chiefly 
in  the  1.5th  and  lHfh  centuries,  b 
A  kind  of  coarBe  woolen  fabric, 
pam'pi  nate.  v.  t.  [L.  j/mnpi- 
//"/  < .  ir.  j/ampinus a  vine  shoot.] 
To  prune  (vines).  Ohs. —  cam 
pi  na'tion,  n.  Obs.  [Ohs. I 
pam'pine.  r.  t.  To  pampinate.| 
pam-pin'o-cele  (pflm-pTn'6-sel), 
n.  [L.  pampinus  tendril  -f-  -cele.) 
Mi  1 .  Varicocele, 
pam  pi-nose',  a.  [L.  pampino- 
sms.]  Abundant  in  foliage.  Ohs. 
pam-pin'u-lat'ed.  p.  a  [It. 
pa/nj/inulato.]  Woven  to  re¬ 
semble  foliage.  Ohs. 
pam-ple'gi-a  (p&m-ple'jY-d),  n. 
[NL.:  see  fan-;  -l'LEGlA.]  Med. 
General  paralysis, 
pam-poo'tie.  pam-poo'tee  (pttm- 
pcMi'ic )•  w.  [Perh.  fr.Hind.4-  Per. 
pdposh  slipper  ;  lit.,  foot  cover.] 
In  the  Aran  Isles  and  vicinity. 
Ireland,  a  kind  of  slipper  or 
sandal  of  untanned  cowhide, 
pam'pre  (p&m'per).n.  [F.,vine 
brunen,  L.  pamjnnus.)  Sculp. 
An  ornament  of  vine  leaves  and 
grapes.  [pampe u.  eto.1 

pam'pre.  pam'pring,  etc.  +1 
pam  pro-dac'ty-lous  (-prC-d6k'* 
tY-lus),  a.  [  pan-  -f  Gr.  npo  for¬ 
ward  -f  SaKTv Ao?  finger.]  Zodl. 
Iluving  all  the  toes  turned  for¬ 
ward,  as  the  colies  and  certain 
swifts. 

Pa  mun'key  for-ma'tion  (pd- 
mfiij'kY).  [From  Pamunkey 
River.]  Gfeol.  An  Eocene  form¬ 
ation  in  Virginia  and  Maryland 
pan.  +  pain.  [pane. I 

pan.  Obs.  or  dial.  Eng.  var.  of  I 
pan.  n.  [F.  panne.)  Arch.  A 
wall  plate.  Eng. 
pan,  i\  *.  6f  t.  To  join  or  fit  to- 


ale,  senate,  c&re,  ftm,  account,  arm,  ask,  sof«i ;  eve,  ^vent,  5nd,  recent,  maker;  Ice,  Ill;  old,  6bey,  orb,  6dd,  s&ft,  connect ;  use,  unite,  urn,  up,  circus,  menii ; 

ll  Foreign  Word.  f  Obsolete  Variant  of.  +  combined  with.  —  equals. 
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became  lesser  deities  or  sprites  similar  to  the  satvrs,  sileni 
fauns,  etc.  By  the  Romans  he  was  identified  with  Faunus 
(which  see)  or  Inuus. 

Pan  hod  no  part  in  Orphic  ritual,  but  in  mythology  as  the  All- 
god  .  .  .  he  gave  a  soul  of  life  and  reality  to  a  difficult  mono¬ 
theistic  dogma,  aud  the  last  word  was  not  said  in  Greek  religion 
until  over  the  midnight  Bea  a  voice  was  heard  crving  ••  Great 
Pan  is  dead.”  j,  £.  fiarrison. 

pan-  (p£n-),  pant-,  pan'ta-  (-t d-),  pan'to-  (-t ft-).  [Gr.  rris-, 
in.,  nav,  neut.,  gen.  navTos,  all.]  Combining  forms  signi¬ 
fying  all,  every  ;  as,  ^a/iorama,  pantheism,  panta gamy, 
panfagraph.  Pan -  becomes  pain -  before  b  or  p,  as  pam- 
prodactylous.  Pan-  [cap.]  is  often  used  with  names  of 
countries,  peoples,  societies,  etc.,  to  imply  a  common  bond 
or  union  between  the  constituent  peoples,  states,  or  the 
like;  as,  Pan-African ,  Pan-American. 
pan  a  ce'a  (p&n'o-se'fi),  n.  [L.,  fr.  Gr.  navaiceia ,  fr.  nava- 
all-healing  ;  was,  nav,  all  -f-  aKciaQat  to  heal.]  1.  A 
remedy  for  all  diseases  ;  a  universal  medicine  or  remedy  ; 
a  cure-all ;  a  catholicon. 

2.  The  plant  allheal.  Obs. 

pana-ce'an  (-fin),  a.  Having  the  properties  of  a  panacea, 
pa  nache'  (pa-n&sh'),  n.  [F.,  fr.  It.  pennacchio ,  fr.  penna 
feather.]  A  plume  or  bunch  of  feathers,  esp.  one  on  a  hel¬ 
met  ;  any  military  plume,  or  ornamental  group  of  feathers, 
pa  na'da  (pfi-na'dfi  ;  -na'dfi),  n.  [Sp.  panada ,  fr.  L.  panis 
bread  :  cf.  F.  panade  See  pantry.]  Bread  crumbs  boiled 
in  milk,  broth,  or  water  to  a  pulp,  and  variously  flavored. 
Pan  a  ma'  hat  (p5n'a-ma'),  or  panama,  n.  A  fine  hand- 
plaited  hat,  made  in  South  and  Central  America  of  the 
young  leaves  of  the  jipijapa  ;  also,  an  imitation  of  it.  The 
best  of  these  hats  require  fully  six  months  for  completion. 
Pan  -A  mer'i-can,  a.  [See  PAN-.]  Of  or  pertaining  to 
both  North  and  South  America  or  all  Americans. 
Pan-American  Congress,  any  of  several  meetings  of  delegates 
from  various  American  states;  esp.:  a  One  held  in  1889- 
90  in  the  United  States,  at  which  all  the  independent  states 
except  Santo  Domingo  were  represented  and  of  which  the 
practical  result  was  the  establishment  of  the  Bureau  of 
American  Republics  for  the  promotion  of  trade  relations, 
b  One  held  in  Mexico  in  1901-1902.  c  One  held  at  Rio  de 
Janeiro  in  1906. 

Pan-A-mer'i  can-ism,  n.  The  principle  or  advocacy  of  a 
political  alliance  or  union  of  all  the  states  of  America. 
Pan'-An'gli  caji,  a.  [pan- Anglican.}  Of,  pert,  to, 
representing,  or  embracing,  all  of  the  Anglican  Commun¬ 
ion  ;  as,  the  Pan-Anglican  Conference  at  Lambeth,  in 
1888.  See  Anglican. 


Pan-ath'e-naB'a  (p&n-&th'e-ne'fi),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  Uav- 
aJhjvaia ;  was,  nav ,  all  -f-  'AOijvq  Athena.]  The  most 
ancient  and  important  festival  of  Athens,  celebrated  in 
honor  of  Athena  (which  see),  the  tutelary  goddess  of  the 
city.  There  were  two  celebrations,  the  Lesser  Panathensea 
being  held  every  year,  and  the  Greater  Panathensea  once  in 
four  years,  in  the  third  year  of  the  Olympiad.  The  fes¬ 
tival  was  held  in  Hecatombseon,  the  28th  of  this  month 
being  the  date  of  the  great  procession  (represented  on  the 
Parthenon  frieze)  in  which  the  people  marched  to  the 
Acropolis  bearing  an  embroidered  peplos  for  the  goddess. 
The  Greater  Panathenaea  continued  several  days,  and  was 
characterized  by  the  variety  of  its  games  (see  agones). 
The  prizes  in  the  athletic  contests  consisted  of  amphora* 
adorned  with  the  figure  of  Athena  and  filled  with  olive 
oil  (see  amphora,  II lust.).  The  origin  of  the  festival  was 
ascribed  to  Erechtheus,  or  Erichthonius,  and  the  institu¬ 
tion  of  the  greater  penteteric  celebration  is  believed  to  be 
due  to  Pisistratus.  Pericles  and  Hipparchus  added  the 
musical  contests  and  rhapsodical  recitals  of  Homer  to  the 
earlier  athletic  games.  —  Pan-athe-nae'an  (-fin),  a. 

Pan  ath  e  na'lc  (-na'Tk),  a.  [L  Panathenaicus,  Gr.  Ilap- 
a0T)vaoc6s.]  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  connected  with,  the  Pan¬ 
athensea  ;  Panathensean. 

pa'nax  (pa'n&ks),  n.  [L.,  a  kind  of  plant,  fr.  Gr.  irdva£, 
also  7r«*>a/c6ia.  See  panacea.]  1.  =  panace. 

2.  [cap.}  Hot.  A  genus  of  perennial  araliaceous  herbs,  of 
eastern  North  America  and  Asia,  with  aromatic  tuberous 
roots,  compound  verticillate  leaves,  and  a  solitary  umbel 
of  flowers.  P.  quinquefolium  is  the  American  ginseng. 

3.  Hort.  Any  cultivated  araliaceous  shrub  of  either  of 
the  genera  Polyscias  and  Nothopanax. 

pan'cake  (p&n'kak'),  n.  1.  A  thin  cake  of  batter  fried  in 
a  pan  or  on  a  griddle. ;  griddlecake  ;  flapjack.  “  A  pancake 
for  Shrove  Tuesday.”  Shak. 


gether ;  to  unite  ;  fit  ;  agree 
Scot,  tf  Dial.  Eng. 
pan  (pan),  n.  [Hind  pain  Skr. 
parna  leaf.]  The  betel  leaf ; 
also,  the  masticatory  made  of  it 
Pan  Abbr.  Panama.^ 
pan'a-base  (p4n'a-ba*s),  n  Also 
pan  a-bas'ite  (-bas'it;  pa-n&b'- 
a-elt).  [F.  ;  see  can- ;  base,  n. 
So  called  in  allusion  to  the  num¬ 
ber  of  metals  contained  in  it  ] 
Min.  Tetrahedrite.  Obs. 
pan'a-ce  (pftn'a-sC),  n.  [L. 
panax  or  panaces.  Cf.  pana¬ 
cea.]  A  fabulous  herb  said  by 
the  ancients  to  be  a  panacea. 

f*an  a-ce'ist  (-se'Yst),  n.  A  be- 
lever  in,  or  user  of,  a  panaeea. 
pa-nached'  (p  d-n  4  sh  t'),  a. 
Variegated  witn  stripes  of  color. 
pa-nade'(-nad'),n  [F.J  Panada, 
pa-nade',  n.  [Cf  OF.  penart , 
panart ,  a  large  knife,  cutlass.] 
A  large  knife  or  dagger.  Obs. 
pa-na'do.  Var.  of  Canada. 
pan  aes-the'si  a,  pan  es-the'si-a 
(pan'Ss-the'st-d),  n.  [NL.:  pan- 
4-  sesthesia.  1  Ccenesthesis.  — 
pan  aes-thet'ic,  pan  es-thet'ic 
(-thet'Tk),  a. 

Pan-Af'ri-can.  a.  See  pan-. 
Pan-AfTi  kan'der. a.  SeePAN- 
—  Pan  Af  ri-kan'der-dom  (p4n- 
4f/rl-k4n'dPr-dum),  n. 
pan'age  Var.  of  pannage. 
Pa-nargi-a  (pd-na'gT-d),  n. 
[Gr.  riapayta,  fem.  of  Tra.'dyio? 
all  holy  :  nd<;,  nav,  all  +  ayto? 
holy.]‘  East.  Ch.  a  Lit.,  The 
All  Holy  ;  —  a  common  epithet 
of  the  Virgin  Mary,  b  In  full, 
elevation  of  the  Panagia.  A 
certain  ceremony  observed  in 
honor  of  the  assumption  of  the 
Virgin  Mary  by  monks  after  a 
meal,  in  which  a  loaf  cut  into 
four  equal  parts,  each  of  which 
has  its  inner  angle  cut  off,  is 
elevated  on  a  plate  and  frag¬ 
ments  of  it  partaken  of.  c  [/.  c.] 


A  medallion  of  the  Virgin  Mary, 
worn  by  bishops. 
pa-nag;i-a'ri-on  (pa-n&g'Y-a'rY- 
5n),  n.  [LGr  navayiapiov.] 
East.  Ch.  The  plate  upon  which 
the  bread  used  in  the  elevation 
of  the  Panagia  is  placed. 
Pa-na'ka  (pa-nii'kii),  n.  A  Tib¬ 
etan  of  a  group  of  tribes  dwell¬ 
ing  about  Kuku  Nor 
||  pa-nal' (pa-niil'),  n.  ISp.]  A 
smull  roll  of  white  of  egg  and 
sugar,  to  be  dissolved  in  water 
for  a  drink.  Sp.Amer  [bark.  I 
Panama  bark.  '=  q  u  i  u.  a  j  a  | 
Pana-ma'ian  (-mii'ydn),  Pan- 
a  ma'ni-an  (-nT-dn). //.  =  Pan¬ 
ama  no  [=  Panamano.I 

Pan  a-man'  (pfin'd-miin'),  n.  \ 
Pana-ma'no  (-mii'no),  n. ;  pi. 
-nos  (-nOz)  A  native  or  citizen 
of  Panama. 

Pan'a-miat  (p&n'ri-mlst),  n.  A 
person  involved  in  the  scandal 
connected  with  the  first  French 
Panama  Canal  Company,  which, 
organized  in  December,  1880, 
from  extravagance  and  corrup¬ 
tion  became  bankrupt  and  was 
dissolved  in  February,  1889. 
panans  d*  penance 

fta-naq'ul  lone  (pa-n&k'wY- 
dn).  n  [From  Panax  (L.,  Gr. 
nava£)  quinquefolium.  See  def.] 
Che. m.  An  amorphous,  yellow, 
bitter-sweet  substance  obtained 
from  the  root  of  the  American 
ginseng  Panax  quinquefoliuin 
pan  ar' chic  (p  ft  n-a  r'k  Y  k),  a. 
[Gr.  7rapap\o;.]  All-ruling  R. 
pan 'arch  y  ( p  ft  n'fi  r-k  Y  ),  n. 
[pan-  +  -archy  ]  Universal  rule 
or  realm. 

pan'a-ret.  n.  [Gr.  navaperos 
all-virtuous.]  Embodiment  of 
all  virtues.  Obs. 

Fa-na'rls  (pa-na'rYs).  n.  [NL., 
r.  L.  panaricium ,  for  parony- 
chium.-a:  cf.  F.  panaris.] 
Med.  Whitlow  or  felon 


2  Something  thin  and  flat  like  a  pancake  ;  as  :  a  An  im¬ 
itation  leather  made  of  leather  scraps  glued  together  and 
pressed  into  sheets,  used  esp.  for  insoles,  b  The  fruit  of 
the  common  mallow.  Dial.  Eng.  c  A  cake  of  pancake  ice. 
pancake  ice.  Thin  flpe  ice  such  as  forms  ill  smooth  water 
at  the  beginning  of  winter  in  polar  regions, 
pan  chro  mat'ic  (pan'kro-mSt'Tk),  a.  [pan- -}-  chromatic.~\ 
Photog.  Sensitive,  as  a  plate,  to  light  of  all  colors, 
pan  clas'tite  (p5n-kl&s'tit),  n.  [pan-  -f-  Gr.  av  to  break, 
icAao-ro?  broken.]  Chein.  A  Sprengel  explosive  formed  by 
mixing  liquid  nitrogen  tetroxide  with  some  combustible  liq¬ 
uid,  as  carbon  disulphide  ;  hence,  any  Sprengel  explosive. 
pan-COS'mic  (  kQz'mlk),  a.  [pan- cosmic.)  Affecting, 
or  pertaining  to,  the  cosmos  as  a  whole  ;  also,  of  or  per¬ 
taining  to  pancosmism. 

pan  coB'mism  (-mTz’m),  n.  [pan-  Gr.  noopo?  -f-  -inn.] 
The  theory  that  the  material  universe,  or  cosmos,  in  time 
and  space  is  all  that  exists.  —  pan-cos'mist  (-mist),  n. 
pan-cra'ti-um  (-kra'shT-um),  n.  [L.,  fr.  Gr.  nayicpariov 
a  complete  contest ;  nas,  nav,  all  -f-  xpa to?  strength.] 

1.  Gr.  Antiq .  An  athletic  contest  involving  both  boxing 
and  wrestling. 

2.  [ cap .]  Bot.  A  genus  of  Old  World  bulbous  amaryllida- 
ceous  plants,  having  mostly  pure  white  umbellate  flowers 
with  a  funnel-shaped  perianth  and  conspicuous  crown,  the 
cells  of  the  ovary  containing  many  ovules.  Most  of  the 
species  are  called  sea  daffodils.  P.  niaritimum  of  the 
Mediterranean  region  is  commonly  cultivated.  Also  [/.  c.J, 
a  plant,  bulb,  or  flower  of  this  genus. 

pin'cre-as  (p5i]'kre-5s  ;  p&n'- ;  277),  n.  [NL.,fr.  Gr.  nay- 
xpea?  ;  na<;,  nav,  all  -f- icpea?  flesh  meat.]  Anal.  <.C*  Zobl. 
A  large  compound  racemose  gland  discharging  into  the  in¬ 
testine,  present  in  most  vertebrates.  It  is  called  sweet¬ 
bread  when  used  as  food.  Its  secretion  is  the  pancreatic 
juice.  In  man  it  is  elongated  and  placed  transversely  in 
the  abdomen  behind  the  stomach,  the  larger  end,  or  head, 
to  the  right  against  the  duodenum.  Its  efferent  duct  (the 
pancreatic  duct,  or  canal  of  Wirsung)  opens  into  the  duode¬ 
num,  usually  together  with  the  common  bile  duct.  An 
accessory  pancreatic  duct  (the  duct  of  Santorini)  is  often  pres¬ 
ent.  In  structure  the  pancreas  resembles  a  serous  salivary 
gland,  but  it  contains  groups  of  modified  acini,  the  bodies 
of  Langerhans  (see  under  body).  See  digestion,  Illitst. 
pan  cre-at'ic  -(kre-&t'Ik),  a.  Of  or  pert,  to  the  pancreas, 
pancreatic  arteries,  in  Ana/.,  specif.,  the  branches  of  the 
splenic  artery  to  the  pancreas.  One  of  these,  larger  than 
the  others,  is  called  pan  cre  a'ti-ca  mag'na  (p&q'kre-St'i-ka 
m&g'na).  —  p.  Juice.  Physiol.,  the  clear  alkaline  secretion 
of  the  pancreas  which  is  poured  into  the  duodenum,  and 
(mixed  with  the  bile)  acts  on  the  food  already  acted  on 
by  the  gastric  juice  in  the  stomach.  It  is  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  digestive  juice,  and  contains  at  least  three  different 
enzymes,  trypsin,  amylopsin,  and  lipase,  by  which  it  acts 
on  all  three  classes  of  food  substances  (see  food,  1). 


pan'cre-at'l-co-du'o-de'nal  (-kre-at'l-ko-du'o-de'nfil),  a. 
Anal.  Pertaining  to  the  pancreas  and  duodenum, 
pan'ere-a-tin  (p5q'kre-a-tTn  ;  p&n'-),  n.  [See  pancreas.] 
Physiol.  C/iem.  a  An  enzyme  of  the  pancreatic  juice,  ei¬ 
ther  amylopsin,  trypsin,  or  lipase  ;  also,  a  mixture  of  these, 
b  A  preparation  made  from  the  pancreas  of  a. 
animals,  containing  one  or  more  of  these  en- 
zymes,  used  as  a  digestive. 
pan  cre  a -ti'tis  (-a-ti'tTs),  n.  [NL. ;  pancre- 
alo -  -J-  -iW<J.]  Inflammation  of  the 
pancreas.  —  pan'ere-a- tit'ic  (-tTt'- 
Tk),  a. 

pancreato-,  pancreat-.  [See 
pancreas.]  Combin¬ 
ing  form  used  to  in¬ 
dicate  connection 
with,  or  relation  to, 
the  pancreas. 

pan  cy  clo-pe'dic, 
pan-cy'clo  pae'dic 

(p  &  n-s  i'klo-p  e'di  k  ; 

-p  6  d'l  k),  a.  [See 
pan-;  cyclopedic.] 

Pertaining  to  the 
whole  range  of 
knowledge. 

pan'da  (pSn'dd),  n.  [Native  name  in  Nepal.]  A  plantigrade 


Panda.  (^) 


carnivorous  mammal  (Ailurus  fulgens)ot  high  altitudes  in 
the  Himalayas,  somewhat  intermediate  between  the  bears 
and  the  raccoons.  It  is  rusty  reddish  above,  with  black 
legs  and  under  parts  and  a  whitish  face, 
pan'dan  (p&n'dfin),  n.  [See  Pandanus.]  A  plant  of  the 
family  Pandanaceae ;  a  screw  pine  ;  esp.,  the  textile  screw 
pine  ( Pandanus  tectorius). 

Pan  da  na'ce  ae  (p&iLda-na'se-e),  n.  pi.  [NL.  See  Pan¬ 
danus.]  Bot.  A  family  of  woody  plants  typifying  the 
order  Paudanales,  and  distinguished  by  the  rigid  leaves, 
small  dioecious  flowers  destitute  of  perianth,  aud  polycar- 
pellary  fruit.  Pandanus  and  Freycinetia  are  the  only 
genera.  —  pan  da-na'ceous  (-shfis),  a. 

Pan  da  na'les  (p&n'da-na'lez),  w.  pi.  [NL.]  Bot.  An  or¬ 
der  of  monocotyledonous  plants  including  the  Typhaceae, 
Sparganiaceae,  and  Pandanaceae,  distinguished  by  monoe¬ 
cious  or  dioecious  achlamydeous  flowers  borne  in  close 
spikes  or  heads,  the  ovules  with  mealy  or  fleshy  endosperm. 
Pan-da'nus  (pSn-da'- 
nfis),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Ma¬ 
lay  pandan .]  Bot.  A 
large  genus  of  chiefly 
Malayan  plants,  the 
screw  pines,  typifying 
the  family  Pandanaceae. 

They  are  distinguished 
from  Freycinetia  by 
the  erect  habit  and  sol¬ 
itary  ovules,  and  have 
slender  palmlike  stems 
often  supported  on  cu¬ 
rious  prop  roots ;  the 
branches  are  termi¬ 
nated  bv  a  crown  of  recurved,  sword -shaped,  usually  spiny 
leaves,  furnishing  a  useful  fiber.  The  fruit  is  sometimes 
eaten.  Many  species,  as  P.  util  is  and  P.  candelabrum,  the 
candelabrum  tree,  are  cultivated  in  greenhouses,  where 
they  remain  dwarfs,  often  with  variegated  foliage.  Also 
[/.  c. ],  a  plant  of  this  genus. 

Pan  darc'tos  (p&n-dark'tos),  n.  [NL.  ;  panda  -f-  Gr.  ap- 
kto?  bear.]  Zo'61.  A  genus  consisting  of  a  bearlike  animal 
( P .  melanoleucus )  found  in  Tibet.  It  is  whitish  in  color 
with  black  legs,  shoulders,  and  ears,  aud  feeds  on  vegeta¬ 
ble  substances.  dZluropus  is  a  syn. 
Pan'da-rus(p&n'dfi-rfis),w.  [L.,  fr.  Gr.  UdvSapos.  Cf.  pan¬ 
der.]  A  son  of  Lycaon,  and  leader  of  the  Lycians  in  the 
Trojan  war,  celebrated  in  the  Iliad.  In  medieval  romances, 
and  by  Chaucer  in  “Troilus  and  Criseyde,”  and  Shake¬ 
speare  in  ”  Troilus  and  Cressida,”  he  is  represented  as 
procuring  for  Troilus  the  possession  of  Cressida. 
Pan-de'an  (pSn-de'fin  ;  277),  a.  Of  or  pert,  to  the  god  Pan. 
Pandean  band,  a  band  mainly  of  Panpipe  players.  —  P.  har¬ 
monica,  a  harmonica  or  mouth  organ  like  the  Panpipe. — 
P.  pipes.  =  Panpipe. 

Pan-de'an.  n.  One  of  a  Pandean  band, 
pan'dect  (p&n'dfikt),  n.  [L.  pandecta,  pandectes,  Gr. 
navSeKTTjs  all-receiving,  all-containing;  7ra?,  nav,  all  -f- 
8t\€<r9ai  to  receive :  cf.  F.  pandectes,  pi.]  1.  pi.  [cap.~\ 
The  digest,  or  abridgment,  in  fifty  books,  of  the  decisions, 
writings,  and  opinions  of  the  old  Roman  jurists,  made  in 
the  6th  century  by  direction  of  the  Emperor  Justiuian, 
and  forming  the  leading  compilation  of  the  Roman  civil 
law.  See  Corpus  Juris  Civilis. 

2.  Hence,  any  complete  code  of  laws. 

3.  A  treatise  covering  an  entire  subject;  a  complete  digest. 

[Thou]  a  pandect  niak’st,  and  universal  book.  Donne. 
pan-de'mi  a  (p5n-de'mT-a),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  navhqipa  the 
whole  people  ;  nas,  nav,  all  +  8i)/i.o<?  the  people.]  Med. 
An  epidemic  affecting  the  majority  of  people  in  a  large 
district  or  country  or  several  countries  generally, 
pan  dem'ic  (p5n-dSm'Tk),  a.  [L.  pandemus,  Gr.  nav8ripo<;, 
nav8qp.LO<;  ;  rra?,  nav,  all  -f-  8ijp 09  the  people.]  1.  Of  or 
pertaining  to  all  the  people  ;  vulgar ;  general ;  universal ; 
specif.,  Med.,  affecting  the  majority  of  people  in  a  coun¬ 
try  or  a  number  of  countries  ;  everywhere  epidemic. 

2.  Of  or  pert,  to  common  or  sensual  love  ;  sensual ;  carnal, 
pan  dem'ic,  n.  A  pandemic  disease, 
pan  de-mo'ni-ac  (p&n'd£-mo'nT-Sk),  a.  [Pandemonium  -f- 
-ac,  as  in  demoniac.]  1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  all  divinities. 
2.  [cap.}  Of  or  pertaining  to  Pandemonium, 
pan-de'mon-ism  (p&n-de'mfin-tz’m),  n.  [pan-  -f-  demon- 


pan'a-ri'ti-um  (pfin'd-rieh'T- 
■u  m),  n.  [L.  panaricium} 

1.  Med  =  t'ANAKIS. 

2.  Veter.  Hoof  rot 

pan  ar  thri'tis, //  [NL.]  Med. 

Inflammation  of  an  entire  joint, 
pan'a-ry  (|>&n'd-rY),  a.  [L. 
panis  bread.)  Of  or  pertaining 
to  bread  or  bread  making, 
pan'a-ry,  n.  [Cf  L.  panarium 
a  bread  basket.]  A  storehouse 
for  bread.  Rare. 
pa-nash'.  +  panache. 
pan  a- tel',  n  [It.  panatella.] 
A  small  portion  of  panada.  Obs. 
pan  a-tel'a  Erron,  var.  of 

I'A  NET  El.  A. 

Pana-ya'no  (pii'nii-ytt'nC), 
ji.  [Sp.,  fr.  Pnnay,  one  of  the 
Visayan  islands,  Philippines.] 
A  Visayan  dialect. 

Pan  boe-o'tian  (p&n/W-o'shtfn), 
a.  Of  or  pert,  to  all  Bceotia.  — 
Panboeotian  confederacy.  =  Bie- 
OTIAN  CONFEDERACY. 

pan  bo-ta'no  ( pan'b6-ta'n5),  n., 
or  panbotano  bark.  [Mex.  Sp. 
panbotano.]  A  tonic  and  anti- 
periodic  bark  derived  from  the 
Mexican  mimosaceous  tree  Cal- 
liandra  h  oust  on  i ;  also,  the  tree. 
Pan  -Bri  tan 'nic.  a.  See  pan-. 
pancake  bell  A  church  bell  rung 
about  noon  on  Shrove  Tuesday, 
prob.  formerly  the  call  to  con¬ 
fession.  but  iiow  regarded  as 
the  signal  to  stop  work  and  pre¬ 
pare  pancakes. 

Pancake  Day  Pancake  Tuesday. 

Shrove  Tuesday  ;  —  so  called 
from  the  popular  custom  of  hav¬ 
ing  pancakes  on  that  day. 
pan-car 'pi-al.  a.  [L.  jiancar- 
/>iiis,  Gr.  nayK'pnos,  prop., 
consisting  of  all  kinds  of  fruits.] 
Consisting  of  all  kinds.  Obs. 
pan 'cart,  pan'earte,  n.  IF.; 
pancarte.  See  panchart.]  Obs. 

1.  Var.  of  l’ANCHART. 

2.  A  public  placard. 

pance.  +  panse,  v.;  paxst. 


pance'let,  n.  A  horseshoe 
adapted  to  weak  heels.  Obs 
Pan-Celt'ic,  a  See  pan-. 
pancere  +  paunch  ek 
panch  ( pfincli;  pansh).  Obs  or 
dial.  Eng.  var.  of  paunch 
pan  cha'et  (pQn-cha't-t).  pan- 
cha'it  (-It),  etc.  Vars.  of  pan- 
chat  at. 

pan'chart,  n  [LL.  panchart  a 
See  pan-  ;  chart.]  A  charter, 
esp.  one  confirming  previous 
grants  ;  hence,  a  written  record 
of  almost  any  kiud.  Obs 
Pan  eba-tan'tra  (pttn'chd- 
ttin'trd),  n  (Skr.  nailcatantra, 
prop,  the  book  in  five  parts,  five 
books.]  See  Bidpai 
pan-cha'yat,  pan-cha'yet  ( pfin- 
cha'ytlt),  n.  Also  pun-cha'yet. 
[TamiljiancAayattu ;  cf.  Hind. 
tanchaitx;  fr.  Skr.  pancan 
ve.]  Hindu  Law  A  native 
communal  court  or  committee 
of  arbitration  of  five,  or  often 
more,  members.  India. 
pan'cheon  (pftn'shun  ;  pin'-), 
11.  [Orig.  uncert.  ;  cf .  2d  pan.] 
A  large  flaring  shallow  earthen 
vessel  variously  used,  as  to  hold 
milk  set  for  cream.  Dial. 
pan-chre'ston  (pfln-kre'stOn), 
7i.  [Gr.  nayxprjOTOv,  neut.  of 
nay\pri<rTO<;  good  for  every¬ 
thing]  A  panacea  Obs. 
Pan-Chris 'tian,  a.  See  pan-. 
panch'way  (plnch'wa),  n. 
[Hind,  pansoii]  Naut.  A  Ben¬ 
galese  four-oared  boat  with  a 
mast  and  a  matting  covering, 
pan-chym'a-gogue  (p&n-klm'd- 
gfig),  n.  [pan-  4-  Gr.  Xy0-a  fluid 
4-  -agogue.]  A  medicine  that 
purges  all  humors.  Obs. 
pan'co-line  (p&i)'k?»-lYn  ;  -len), 
ti.  A  black  grease,  chiefly  fatty 
acids,  obtained  as  a  by-product 
in  refining  cottonseed  oil. 

II  pan'  cou  p^'  (paN/  koo'pa'). 
[F.,  lit.,  piece  or  portion  (of  a 


wall)  cut  off.]  Fort  A  straight 

line  replacing  a  salient  angle. 

fan-era 'tian’(  pttn-kra'shcZn),  a 
'ancratic. 

pan-cra'ti-ast  (-shY-fist),  n.  [L 
pancratiastes,  Gr.  nayKpan- 
aoTij<;  ]  A  contestant  or  victor 
in  the  pancratium.  —  pan-c ra  ¬ 
ti- as 'tic  (-fts'tlk).  a. 
pan-crat'ic  (p  4  n-k  r  4  t'Y  k),  a. 
[See  PANCRATIUM.]  1  Ot  or 
pert. to  the  pancratium;  athletic; 
marked  by,  or  giving  mastery 
of,  all  subjects  or  matters. 

2  Optics  Having  all  or  many 
degrees  of  power;  —of  an  adjust¬ 
able  eyepiece  for  a  microscope. 
—  pan-crat'i-cal  (-Y-kdl;,a.  R  — 
pan-crat'i-cal-ly.  adv.  R. 
pan-cra'ti-on  ( p4n-kra'shY-^n), 

71.  =  PANCRATIUM 

pan'era-tism  (p4i)'krd-tYz’m), 
n.  [Gr.  nayKoarri<i  all-power¬ 
ful. J  Universal  sway  [tiast.  I 
pan'era-tist  (-tYst),w.  Paucra- 1 
pancreas  ptyalin.  Chetn.  The 
diastase  ot  the  pancreatic  juice  ; 
amylopsin.  See  diastase. 
pan  cre-a-tec'to-my  (p4q'krP-d- 
tek'tC-mY ;  p4n/-),  n  [pan- 
creato-  4-  -ectomyA  Surg.  Exc  - 
sionof  allor  part  of  thepancreas. 
pan'ere-a-tize'  (pkq'krf-a-tlz'; 
p4n/’-),  »•.  t.  Med.  To  treat  or 
mix  with  pancreatin  in  order  to 
aid  digestion.  —  pan  cre-a-ti 
za'tion  (-tY-za'shun;  -tY-za'-),w. 
pan'ere-a- toid  (  toid'),  a.  Re¬ 
sembling  the  pancreas 
pan  cre-at'o-my  (-4  t'tf-m  Y),  n. 
[See  pancreato-;  -to  my.] 
Surg.  Incision  into  the  pancreas, 
pan  cre-at  or  rha'gi  a  (-<?-ra'jI- 
d ),  ti.  [NL. ;  pancreato-  4-  -rha- 
gia.]  Med.  Hemorrhage  from 
the  pancreas. 

pan  cre-a-tot'o-my  (-a-t  5 1'&- 
ml),  71.  =  PANCREATOMY, 
pan  cre-ec'to  my  (-6k'tC-mY), 

W.  =  PANCREATECTOMY. 


pan'ey.  *f*  pansy. 
pand  ^  pawn. 
pand  (pand),  n.  [Prob  fr  F. 
pente,  fr.  pendre  to  hang  ;  in¬ 
fluenced  by  the  verb,  or  Dy  E. 
i  lend  ant.)  A  narrow  drapery 
nung  round  a  bedstead  Scot. 
pan  dae-mo'ni-um.  etc.  Vars.  of 

PANDEMONIUM,  etc. 
pan'dal  (pln'dal),  n.  [Tamil 
&  Kanarese.]  A  shed,  esp.  a 
temporary  one;  booth;  bower; 
arbor.  East  Indies 
pan-da'nad  (p4n-da'nfid),  n.  A 
pandanaeeous  plant, 
pan-da'ne-ous  (-nf-iZs),  a.  Bot. 
Pandanaeeous 

pan'dar  (p4n'd5r).  pan'dar-er, 

etc.  Vars.  of  pander,  etc. 
pan-da'ram  (pdtn-da'rum),  n. 
[Tamil  pandaram,  Skr.  pin- 
ddra  ]  A  Hindu  ascetic  mendi¬ 
cant  of  the  Sudra.  or  even  of  a 
lower,  caste  ;  also,  a  low-caste 
Hindu  priest  of  southern  India 
and  Ceylon.  East  Indies. 
pan-dar'ic  (p  4  n-d  4  r'Y  k),  a. 
[From  Pandarus.  See  pander.] 

1.  [cap.}  Of  or  pert. to  Pandarus. 

2.  Of  or  pert,  to  a  pander. 

pan  da'tion  <-da'6htfn),  n.  [L. 
pandutio ,  fr.  pand  are  to  bend.] 
Ai'Ch.  A  bending  or  warping, 
pan'daul-  Var.  of  pandal. 
Pan'da-vas  ( pan'dd-vdz).  n.pl. 
[Skr.  Pdndava  (singular).]  See 

MAH  ABU  A  RATA. 

Pan-dec'tist  (p4n-d?k'tYst),  n. 
One  specially  learned  in  the  laws 
of  the  Pandects.  [India. \ 

pan'dee.  Y'ar.  of  pandy,  sepoy.  | 
pan-de'mi-an  (pttn-de'mI-<Jn), 
a.  —  PANDEMIC,  2. 

Pan-de  mo-ni'a-cal  ( p4n-de/m6- 
nT'a-kal  ).-mo'ni-an(-dS-mo,'nY- 
dn),  a.  Pandemomac  (sense  2). 
Pan  de-mo'ni-an  (pkn  df-mO'- 
nY-dn),  7i.  An  inhabitant  of 
Pandemonium. 

pan  de-mon'ic  (-m  5  n'Y  k),  a. 
[Cf.  demonic.]  Pandemoniac. 


food,  foot ;  out,  oil  ;  chair  ;  go  ;  sing,  h)k  ;  *feen,  thin  ;  nature,  vertlure  (250) ;  K  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144) ;  boN  ;  yet ;  zh  =  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Guide 
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PANGONY 


irn.]  Worship  of  demons  or  genii  localized  in  all  sorts  of 
natural  phenomena. 

pan  tle-ino'ni-um  (pXn'd£-mo'nY-fiin),  n.  [NL.  ;  pan -  -f- 
Gr.  8a.Lfj.un'  a  demon.]  1.  [ca^.]  The  abode  of  all  the  de¬ 
mons  ;  in  Milton,  the  capital  of  Hell  or  the  palace  of  Satan 
containing  the  great  hall,  or  council  chamber,  of  the  de¬ 
mons  ;  loosely,  the  infernal  regions  ;  hell. 

2-  A  place  likened  to  Pandemonium,  as  a  center  or  den  of 
riotous  vice  or  wickedness;  a  wildly  lawless  or  riotous 
place  ;  also,  wild  uproar ;  infernal  noise  or  tumult, 
pan  der  (pSn'der),  n.  [From  Pandare  (in  Chaucer,  also 
Pandarus ,  in  Boccaccio  Pandaro).  See  Pandarus.]  1.  A 
go-between  in  love  intrigues ;  a  male,  rarely  a  female, 
bawd  ;  a  pimp  ;  procurer  or  procuress. 

Thou  art  the  pander  to  her  dishonor.  Shak. 

2  Hence,  an  intermediary  ;  an  interagent.  Rare. 

3.  A  minister  to  the  evil  designs  and  passions  of  others. 

Those  wicked  panders  to  avarice  and  ambition.  Burke. 
pan'der,  v.  t. ;  pan'dered  (-derd) ;  pan'der-ing.  To  play 
the  pander  for  ;  to  procure  for  ;  to  minister  to. 

Syn.  —  See  cater. 

pan'der,  v.  i.  To  act  the  part  of  a  pander  ;  to  cater. 
Pan-do'ra  (pSn-do'rri  ;  201),  n.  [L.,  fr.  Gr.  nauSuipa  ;  was, 
nav,  all  +  Scupoi'  a  gift.]  1.  Gr.  Myth.  A  beautiful  woman 
(the  all-gifted),  whom  Zeus  caused  Hephaestus  to  make 
as  punishment  for  the  human  race  because  Prometheus 
had  stolen  fire  from  heaven.  She  became  the  wife  of  Epi- 
metheus,  brother  of  Prometheus.  Zeus  gave  her  a  box 
(Pandora’s  box)  inclosing  all  human  ills,  which  escaped  over 
the  earth  when  the  box  was  opened  by  her  out  of  curiosity. 
Hope,  also  in  the  box,  was  all  she  prevented  from  escaping. 
Another  version  makes  the  box  contain  all  the  blessings 
of  the  gods,  which  were  lost  to  men  when  she  opened  it. 

Pandora  is  in  ritual  and  matriarchal  theology  the  earth  as 
Kore.  but  in  the  patriarchal  mythology  of  Hesiod  her  great  figure 
is  strangely  changed  and  mimshed.  J.  E.  Harrison. 

2.  Zodl.  A  genus  of  marine  bivalves,  with  largely  united 
siphons,  thin,  inequivalve 
shell,  and  tongue  -  shaped 
foot.  It  is  the  type  of  a  fami¬ 
ly,  Pan-dor'i  daej-d5r'T-de). 
pan'dour  (pSn'door),  n.  [F., 

G.  pandur ,  Croatian  pandur 
constable,  mounted  police¬ 
man.]  1.  One  of  a  local 
military  force  organized 


1741  by  Baron  Frauz  von  dev  Pandora  ( P.  trihneata).  oSide 
Trenck  from  his  Croatian  view  with  the  animal  expand- 
tenaut8  to  repress  the  brig-  ed  ;  b  Dorsal  view, 
ands  on  the  Turkish  frontier,  and  later  enrolled  as  a  regi* 
ment  in  the  Austrian  army.  Their  desperate  courage, 
cruelties,  and  plundering  made  them  dreaded  throughout 
Germany;  hence,  a  brutal,  marauding  Croatian  soldier. 

Her  whiskered  pandours  and  her  fierce  hussars.  Campbell. 
2.  In  Croatia  and  Slavonia,  Hungary,  and  vicinity,  a 
guard  ;  an  armed  servant  or  retainer  of  the  nobility  ;  one 
of  a  mounted  constabulary. 

pan  du'ra  (pXn-du'ra),  n.  [It.,  L.  pandura ,  Gr.  navSovpa. 
Cf.  pandora  a  bandore.]  Music,  a  A  kind  of  three-stringed 
lute  of  the  ancient  Greeks  and  Romans.  Cf.  bandore,  b  A 
Neapolitan  instrument  like  the  mandolin,  but  larger,  with 


Panduriform 
Leaf. 


eight  metal  wires,  played  with  a  plectrum 
pan  du'ri  form  (-du'rT-fSrm),  a.  [L.  pan- 
dura  a  pandore  -f-  - form .]  Obovate,  with 
a  concavity  in  each  side,  like  a  violin  ;  fid¬ 
dle-shaped  ;  as,  a  panduriform  leaf, 
pan  dy  na  mom'e-ter  (pSn-dl'nd-mbm'e- 
ter),  n.  [ pan -  -f-  dynamometer.]  Mach. 

An  apparatus  to  determine  power  trans¬ 
mitted  by  measuring  elastic  distortion,  as 
the  twisting  of  a  shaft.  Cf.  torsion  meter. 
pane  (pan),  n.  [ME.  pan  part,  portion  of  a  thing,  F.  pan 
a  skirt,  lappet,  part  or  piece  of  a  wall,  side,  fr.  L.  pannus 
a  cloth,  fillet,  rag  ;  akin  to  E.  vane.  See  vane  ;  cf.  panel.] 
1  A  piece  or  square  of  cloth  ;  as  :  a  Of  a  garment,  a  dis¬ 
tinct  part,  as  a  skirt  or  lappet.  Obs.  b  A  counterpane, 
or  coverlet.  Obs.  c  Any  of  a  number  of  pieces  of  cloth 
sewed  in  one  article  of  dress  or  furnishing.  Obs. 

2.  One  of  the  strips  cut  in  a  garment  slashed  to  show  the 
bright-colored  fabric  within  ;  a  slash  ;  — usually  in  pi.  Obs. 

3.  A  piece,  division,  section,  limited  part,  or  side,  of  any¬ 
thing;  specif.:  a  A  section  or  length  of  a  wall  or  fence.  Obs. 
b  A  side  of  a  quadrangle,  square  walled  place,  or  the  like. 
Obs.  c  One  of  the  eight  star  facets  of  a  brilliant,  d  One 
of  the  sides  of  a  nut  or  bolthead.  e  Any  of  the  pieces  or 
blocks  of  buhrstone  bound  together  in  a  millstone. 

4.  Arch.  A  division  or  compartment  of  a  plane  surface  or 


a  flat  space ;  a  panel ;  hence  :  a  One  side  or  face  of  a  build¬ 
ing  ;  as,  an  octagonal  tower  is  said  to  have  eight  panes. 
b  One  of  the  compartments  of  a  window,  door,  etc.,  con¬ 
sisting  of  one  sheet  of  glass  in  a  frame  of  wood,  lead,  etc. 
C  In  modern  use,  the  glass,  or  substitute  for  it,  in  one  com¬ 
partment  of  ft  window  sash,  door,  etc. 

5-  Agriculture.  A  more  or  less  rectangular  piece  or  plot  of 
ground  ;  specif.,  in  irrigating,  a  subdivision  of  an  irrigated 
surface  between  a  feeder  and  an  outlet  drain. 

pane  (pan),  v.t.  1.  To  make  of  panes.  See  pane,  n.,  1  c.  Obs. 

2.  To  furnish  with  panes,  as  a  window. 

3.  To  panel.  Obs. 

paned  (pand),  a.  Provided  with  (such  or  so  many)  panes  ; 
as,  a  small-/>anc(/  window  ;  a  si x-paned  nut. 

pane-gyr'ic  (pSn'e-jir'ik),  n.  [L.  panegyricus,  Gr.  navp- 
yvpiKos  :  cf.  F.  panegyrique.  See  panegyrical.]  1.  A 
eulogistic  oration  or  writing  ;  a  formal  or  elaborate  eu¬ 
logy  or  encomium  ;  a  laudatory  discourse  ;  also,  formal  or 
elaborate  praise  or  eulogizing  ;  laudation. 

2.  A  panegyrist.  Obs. 

Syn.  —  See  encomium. 

pan  e-gyr'i-cal  (-T-kal),  a.  [L.  panegyricus ,  Gr.  navpyv - 
puco?,  fr.  navriyvpLq  an  assembly  of  the  people,  a  high  festi¬ 
val  ;  7ras,  nav,  all  -j-  ayvpt?,  ayopa,  an  assembly.]  1.  Of 
the  nature  of  an  assembly  of  all  the  people  ;  general.  Obs. 
2  Of  the  nature  of  a  panegyric  ;  formally  or  elaborately 
eulogistic  or  encomiastic.  —  pan'e-gyr'i-cal-ly,  adv. 

pm'e  gyr  lst  (pSn'e-jTr'Ist),  n.  [Cf.  Gr.  navgyv  pLaTrff:  one 
who  attends  a  iravqyvpL<;.  See  panegyrize.]  One  who 
writes  or  delivers  a  panegyric ;  a  eulogist. 

..  If  these  panegyrists  are  in  earnest.  Burke. 

pan'e-gy-rize  (-jT-riz),t\  t. ;  -rized  (-rizd) ;  -Riz'iNo(-riz'- 
Tng).  [Or.  Trai/rjyvpt^eu/.]  To  praise  highly ;  to  extol  in 
public  ;  to  write  or  deliver  a  panegyric  on  ;  to  eulogize. 

pan'e-gy-rize,  v.  i.  To  deliver  or  write  panegyrics.  Milford. 

pan'el  (p5n'21),  n.  [Orig.,  a  little  piece  ;  OF.  panel ,  jxin- 
nel,  F.  panneau ,  dim.  of  pan  skirt,  lappet,  part  or  piece  of 
a  wall,  side.  See  1st  pane.]  1.  Formerly,  a  piece  of  cloth 
put  under  a  saddle  to  prevent  galling ;  now,  a  saddle  pad. 

2.  A  pad  or  cushion,  usually  a  rude  one,  serving  as  a 
saddle  ;  formerly,  a  wooden  saddle  for  an  ass. 

3.  Mil.  A  carriage  for  conveying  a  mortar  and  its  bed  on 
a  march.  Rare. 

4.  In  general,  a  small  piece  or  part ;  a  snippet ;  bit.  Rare. 

5.  Law.  a  A  piece  of  parchment,  or  a  schedule,  containing 
the  names  of  persons  summoned  as  jurors  by  the  sheriff ; 
hence,  more  generally,  the  whole  jury,  b  Scots  Law.  (1) 
In  the  phrase  on,  upon ,  or  later,  in,  the  panel ,  upon  one’s 
trial.  “The  original  sense  of  panel  is  here  conjectural.” 
Orf.  E.  D.  (2)  The  person  or  persons  arraigned  for  trial. 

6.  In  architecture  and  other  constructive  arts,  etc.,  a  com¬ 
partment,  a  distinct  portion,  or  a  section  of  a  wall,  ceiling, 
or  other  surface  ;  specif.  :  a  Of  a  fence  or  railing,  a  sec¬ 
tion  or  division,  as  the  part  between  two  posts  in  a  rail 
fence  ;  a  hurdle,  b  A  portion  of  a  framed  structure,  as  of 
a  bridge  truss,  between  adjacent  posts  or  struts,  c  A  thin, 
usually  rectangular,  board,  or  the  like,  with  its  edges  in 
the  groove  of  a  surrounding  frame;  as,  the  panel  of  a  door  or 
wainscot.  It  is  usually  sunk  below  the  general  level  of  the 
frame,  d  A  sunken,  raised,  or  (rarely)  flush  compartment 
of  a  surface,  as  a  ceiling  or  wall,  with  a  molded  or  other 
margin,  sometimes  of  different  material  or  color,  e  Of  or 
in  a  window,  a  compartment  or  pane  ;  specif.,  one  of  the 
separate  compartments  or  divisions  of  a  stained  glass  win¬ 
dow.  f  A  compartment  of  an  electric  switchboard,  g 
Bookbinding.  A  space  between  bands  on  the  back  of  a  book 
or  on  the  cover,  h  Print.  A  rectangular  space  set  off  by 
a  border  or  by  a  tinted  ground.  1  Mining.  (1)  A  small 
portion  of  coal  left  uncut.  Obs.  (2)  One  of  the  divisions, 
marked  by  pillars  of  extra  size,  into  which  a  mine  is  laid 
off  in  one  system  of  extracting  coal,  ore,  etc.  J  Dressmak¬ 
ing.  One  of  a  series  of  ornamental  strips  or  bands  placed 
lengthwise  on  a  skirt ;  also,  the  portion  of  the  body  mate¬ 
rial  between  any  two  adjacent  strips  or  bands  of  this  kind, 
k  Gardening.  One  of  the  compartments  of  a  carpet  bed. 
1  A  compartment  or  section  of  pavement. 

7.  Something  resembling  or  suggesting  a  door  or  wainscot 
panel  or  the  like  ;  specif. :  a  Paint.  A  slab  or  thin  flat 
piece  of  wood  on  which,  instead  of  canvas,  a  picture  is 
painted  ;  also,  a  painting  on  such  a  surface,  b  A  size  of 
photograph  much  longer  than  wide.  See  photograph,  c 
A  baker’s  molding  board,  a  tailor’s  lapboard,  or  the  like. 
8  Min  ing.  A  heap  of  dressed  ore. 

pan'el  (pSn'el),  v.  t. ;  -eled  (-eld)  or  -elled  ;  -el-ing  or 
-el-ling.  1.  Law.  a  To  impanel  (a  jury),  b  Toindirt. 


2.  To  put  a  panel  on,  as  on  a  horse  or,  esp.,  an  ass. 

3.  To  furnish,  fit,  or  adorn  with  paneling  ;  as,  to  panel  a 
room  or  wainscot ;  to  trim  or  decorate  with  panels  of  ap¬ 
plied  stuff,  or  embroidery;  as,  to  panel  a  skirt. 

4.  To  set  as  a  panel. 

panel  game.  Theft  in  a  panel  house, 
panel  house.  A  house  of  prostitution  in  which  the  rooms 
have  secret  entrances  through  sliding  panels  to  facilitate 
theft  by  accomplices  of  the  inmates, 
pan'el-ing,  pan'el  ling  (p5n'ei-tng),  p.  pr.  Ac  vb.  n.  of 
panel.  Hence  :  n.  a  Wood,  etc.,  made  into  panels  ;  panels 
collectively  with  the  frame  to  inclose  them  ;  panelwork.  b 
Mining.  Division  into  panels  or  compartments ;  panelwork. 
panel  plane.  A  plane  having  a  long  stock  with  a  movable 
slip  at  the  off  side  and  a  toat,  used  chiefly  in  preparing 
chamfers  in  raised  panels  and  wide  rabbets, 
panel  saw.  A  handsaw  with  fine  teeth,  used  for  cutting 
out  panels,  etc. 

panel  strip.  Carp.  A  strip  of  molded  wood  or  metal  to 
cover  a  joint  between  two  sheathing  boards  and  form  a 
panel  or  panels,  or  a  strip  between  a  stile  and  a  panel  to 
form  a  secondary  or  accessory  panel,  as  in  elaborate  work, 
panel  thief.  One  who  robs  in  a  panel  house.  —  pan'el- 
thiev  ing,  n. . . . 

nr 


pan'el- work'  (pXn'irl-wGrk'),  n.  Work  done  by  making 
divisions  into  panels  ;  also,  panels  collectively  ;  paneling, 
pan'e-tel'a  (pSn'u-tSl'a),  n.  [Sp.]  A  long,  thin  cigar, 
cylindrical  in  shape,  except  for  the  finished  mouth  end. 
pang  (pSng),  n.  [Orig.  uncert. ;  peril,  for  older  prange. 
Cf.  prong.]  1.  A  paroxysm  of  extreme  pain  or  anguish  ; 
a  sudden  and  transitory  agony  ;  a  throe  ;  as,  death  pangs. 

2 .  A  sudden  sharp  attack  of  any  feeling  or  emotion  ;  a  sud¬ 
den  and  transitory  fit ;  as,  the  pangs  of  love,  or  of  remorse. 
Syn.  — Pang,  throe,  twinge.  A  pang  is  a  keen,  intense, 
and  piercing  pain  ;  a  throe  is  a  violent,  often  convulsive, 
pang;  a  twinge  is  a  sharp,  sudden,  and  (esp.)  twitching 
pain  ;  the  word  suggests  less  poignancy  or  anguish  than 
pang  or  throe;  as,  “  Pangs  have  taken  hold  upon  me,  as  the 
pangs  of  a  woman  that  travaileth  ”  (Is.  xxi.  3);  “When 
ihe  pang  of  this  thought  has  passed  through  my  mind,  I 


may  say  the  bitterness  of  death  is  past  ”  (Keats) ; 

tht'nfla”  (Shells  n\  •  in  itw  vorv  throe **  ( 


JHH  .  ,  •  mortal 

throes' r  ( Shelley ) ;  “ passion  in  its  very  throe  ”  (Lowell) ; 


throes  of  agony;  “  Learn,  nor  account  the  pang;  dare,  never 
throe!"  (R.  Browning)',  “The  weary  way 


rudge  the  _ 

[gave]  my  feet  the  ancient  twinges  of  agony”  (Scott)', 
< twinges  of  conscience  ”  ( Thackeray).  See  distress,  pain. 
pang,  v.  t.  To  cause  to  have  a  pang  or  pangs  of  suffering  ; 
to  pain  extremely  ;  to  torture  ;  torment.  Rare. 

Pan-ga  Si-nan' (pan-ga'se-nan'),  n.  /  pi.  E.  -nans  (-nanz'), 
Sp.  -nanes  (-na'nas).  1.  A  Filipino  of  one  of  the  principal 
civilized  groups  of  Luzon,  numbering  about  370,000. 

2.  The  language  of  the  Pangasinans,  which  at  the  Spanish 
conquest  had  its  own  alphabet.  See  Malayo-Polynesian. 
pan'gen  (p5n'j6n),  n.  [pan-  -f-  -gen.]  Biol.  One  of  the 
hypothetical  supramolecular  units  composing  protoplasm  ; 
equiv.  to  biophore  (which  see).  De  V'ries. 

pan  gen'e  sis  (pSn-jgn'e-sTs),  n.  [  pan- -genesis.']  Biol. 
A  theory  advanced  by  Darwin  to  explain  heredity.  It  as¬ 
sumes  that  the  cells  throw  off  minute  granules  called  gemmules , 
that,  circulating  freely  throughout  the  system,  and  multiplying 
by  subdivision,  collect  in  the  reproductive  products,  or  in  buds, 
so  that  the  egg  or  bud  contains  gemmules  from  all  parts  ot  the 
parent  or  parents.  The  gemmules  give  rise  to  cells  in  the  off¬ 
spring  similar  to  those  from  which  they  were  given  off  in  the 
parent.  It  is  also  assumed  that  the  gemmules  may  lie  dormant 
through  one  or  more  generations.  Cf.  blastooenesis  b.  pan/- 
ge-net'ic  (pln'jf-nSr'rk),  a.  —  pange-net'i-cal-ly  (-Y-kdl-Y),  adv. 
pan  ge-om'e  try  (p£n'je-5m'e-trT),  n.  [  pan- geometry .] 
a  The  more  general  geometry  resulting  from  setting  aside 
the  Euclidean  parallel  postulate,  b  Universal  geometry, 
esp.  of  the  non-Euclidean  and  the  higher  spaces. — pange 
om'e-ter,  n.  —  pan-ge'o-met'ri-cal  (-je'o-m6t'rI-k51),  a. 
Pan'gl-um  (pSn'jf-wm),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Bugi,  Makassar, 
Malay  pangei,  pangi.]  Bot.  A  genus  of  flacourtiaceous 
trees  having  two  Malayan  species.  They  have  entire  or 
3-lobed  leaves  and  axillary  dioecious  flowers,  a  scale  at  the 
base  of  each  petal.  The  seeds  of  P.  edule  are  eaten  by  the 
natives  after  long  boiling  to  remove  their  poisonous  prin¬ 
ciple.  This  plant  is  remarkable  for  developing  hydrocy¬ 
anic  acid  in  its  tissues,  as  a  basis  for  proteia  construction, 
pan-go'lin  (p5q-go'lTn), 


n.  [Malay  pengguling, 
fr.  guling  to  roll ;  —  from 
its  rolling  itself  into  a 
ball.]  Any  of  several 
Asiatic  and  African  eden¬ 
tate  mammals  of  the  genus 
Manis ;  a  scaly  anteater. 
They  are  covered  with 
large  flattened  reddish 
brown  imbricated  scales. 


Pangolin  (Manis  tricuspis). 

The  tail  is  usually  very  long. 


Pan-de'mos  (plin-de'mOs),  n. 
[Gr.  Tra^rjjao?.]  An  epithetof 
Aphrodite  (which  see). 
pan'de-my(pfin'de-mT),  n.  Pan¬ 
demia. 

pan  -de-nom  i-na'tion-al,  a.  See 

ban-.  [Act  of  pandering.  i?.| 
pan'der  age  ( p&n'dSr-iri ),  w.| 
p&n'derd.  Pandered.  Ref.  Sp. 

San'der-er.  n.  One  who  pan- 
ers  :  a  ponder. 

pan'der  ess.  ».  [  pander  4-  -<?.«*.] 
A  female  pander  :  a  procuress, 
pan'der  ism  -Yz’m),  n.  Employ¬ 
ment  or  practices  of  a  pander, 
pan'der-ize.  >\  i.  To  pander.  R. 
pan'der-ly.  a.  Ilavingthe qual¬ 
ity  of  a  pander.  Rare. 
pan-der'mite  (p&n-dflr'mlt),  n. 
[From  Panderma,  a  port  on  the 
Black  Sea  from  which  it  is  ex¬ 
ported.]  Min.  A  hydrous  horate 
of  calcium,  near  colemanite. 

San'der-ous  (pin'dSr-us),  a. 

f  .relating  to,  or  characterizing, 
a  pander.  Rare. 
pan'der-ship.  //.  See  -ship. 
pan'de-struc'tion,  n.  See  pan-. 
pan  di-ab'o-lism.  n.  See  pan-. 

f»an-dic'u-lat  ed  (p?ln-dlk'fi- 
5t'5d),  a.  (L. pandiculatus,  p. 
p.  of  pandiculari  to  stretch 
one’s  self,  fr.  pandere  to  spread 
out.]  Extended  ;  spread  out. 
pan-dic  u-la'tion  (-la'shun),  n. 
A  stretching  and  stiffening  of 
the  trunk  and  extremities,  as 
when  fatigued  and  drowsv,  or 
after  waking  from  sleep.  It  oc¬ 
curs  also  at  the  onset  of  certain 
fevers,  in  hysteria,  etc. 
Pan-di'on  (p&n-dl'5n),  n.  [L., 


fr.  Gr.  nap£ia>p.]  1.  In  Greek 
legend,  a  king  of  Athens,  father 
of  Philomela  and  Procne. 

2.  [NL.]  Zodl.  Genus  compris¬ 


ing  the  ospreys  and  constituting 
a  family,  Pan'di-on'i-dae  (pftn'- 


dl-bn'T-de).  [pundit. 

pan'dit  (pOn'dTt).  Var.  of 
pan-di'ta  ( pan-de'tii),  //.  [Sp. 
Cf.  pundit.]  Among  the  Phil¬ 
ippine  Moros,  a  kind  of  priest. 

P  A  L.  Abbr.  Profit  and  Loss. 

?an'dle  ( p&n'd’l),  n.  Ashrimp. 
,ocaf,  Eng. 

pan'dle-whew'  <  hwO').  n.  The 
European  widgeon.  Local,  Brit. 
P.  A  0.  Abbr.  Peninsular  and 
Oriental  (Steam  Navigation 
Company)  ;  Peninsular  and  Oc¬ 
cidental  (Steamship  Company), 
pan-do'la  f  p&n-d5'ld).  Var.*of 
pandora,  the  bandore. Smollett 
pan'door.  Var.  of  PANDOUB 
p&ndor.  pander. 
pan-do'ra  (p&n-do'rd),  pan- 
doro'  (pHn-dor'  ;  pHn'dor  ;  2U1)» 
«.  [It.  /tandora,  pandura,  or  F. 
pandore.  See  bandore.]  = 

BANDORE. 

pan'dore.  Var.  of  pandour 
Pan  do-ri'na  (p&mdb-rT'nd),  n. 
[NL.;  Pandora. 2  4-  -ina.]  Zodl. 
A  genus  of  flagellate  protozoans 
in  small  spherical  colonies,  each 
usually  consisting  of  sixteen  in¬ 
dividuals  in  adelicnte gelatinous 
or  cellulose  envelope  through 
which  the  flmrcllfc  extend.  They 
contain  chlorophyll,  and  by 
some  are  regarded  as  alga?, 
pan  dow'dy  (pSn-dou'dT),  n.  A 
deep  pie  or  pudding  of  apples 


baked  with  a  top  crust  only,  or 
a  pie  of  sliced  bread  and  apples 
haked  with  no  crust.  U.  S. 

P  and  S.  Abbr.  College  of  Phy¬ 
sicians  and  Surgeons  (N.  Y.). 
pan-dur'  (p&n-dQr').  n.  Music. 
An  instrument  like  the  ancient 
pandura,  used  in  certain  Eastern 
countries.  See  pandura  a. 
pan'du-rate  (p&n'd(l-r!U),pan'- 
dn  rat  ed  (-raPCd),  a.  Panduri¬ 
form. 

pandure.  +  pandora. 
pan'dy  (pan'dY)*  n. ;  pi.  -dies 
(-dlz).  [L.  pande  hold  out  (your 
hand),  imper.  of  pandere  to  ex¬ 
tend.]  A  stroke  on  the  palm,  ns 
with  a  cane.  Scot,  tf  Dial.  Eng. 
pan'dy.  r.  t.  To  strike  (the 
hand),  as  with  a  cane.  Scot.  V 
Dial.  Eng* 

pan'dy  (p8n'dY)»  n-  [From 
Pande.  a  common  surname  in 


Bengal.]  In  the  Sepoy  Mutiny 
of  1857-511  in  India,  a  mutineer. 


Anglo-Indian  Colloq.  [vessel 
pane.  +  paonk;  pain  ;  pan, i 
pane  (pan),  n.  Sr  v.  [Cf.  F. 
panne ,  and  E.  PEEN.]  =  peek. 
pane,  n.  [ME.  pane,  F.  panne, 
OF.  also  penne .]  Fur  ;  a  skin, 
esp.  for  use  as  lining;  also,a  bun¬ 
dle  of  one  hundred  skins.  Obs. 
pane.  r.  t.  To  line  with  fur.  Obs. 
pan  -ec-cle/si-a8'ti-cal,  a.  See 
pan-.  [a  pane,  or  peen  I 

paned  (  pand),  a  Having  (such)| 
pa'nee.  Var.  of  pawnee,  water 
pan-e'go-ism  (p&n-e'gft-Yz’m ; 
-Sg'(V).  n.  Metaph.  Egoistic 
idealism  —  pan-e'go-ist,  n. 
panegurie.  pankgyry. 


pan'e^yre,  n.  IGr.  Trovpyvpt 
yric  ;  alsi 


tv 


assembly.]  A  panegyric 
a  pnnogyns.  Obs. 
pan^-gyr'ic  ( pftn'C-jTr'Tk).  a. 
=  panegyrical.  [oyrize.I 
pan  e-gyr'ic.  >•.  t.  Sr  i.  =  pane-1 
pan  e-gyr'i-cize(-I-sTz),  v.  t.  To 
panegyrize.  Rare. 


pan  e-gyr'i-con  (-k8n),  pan  e- 
gyr'i-cum  (-kfim),  n. ;  jd.  -ic* 


(-kd).  [NGr.7rap>)yupiK6p,prop. 
neut.  of  Gr  namfyvp' ko<:  fit  for 
a  festival.]  East.  Ch.  A  book  of 
selected  passages  appropriate  to 
the  different  festivals, 
pa-neg'y-ris  (pd-nSj'T-rYs :  pd- 
ne'jY-),n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  navqyv- 
pis.  See  PANEGYRICAL.]  1.  A 
festival  in  a  god’s  honor  ;  a  pub¬ 
lic  assembly.  Chiefly  Gr.  Antiq. 
2.  A  panegyric  Obs. 
pan'e-gy-rizer  (pan't-jT-rTz'- 
5r).  ;i.  Panegyrist.  [negyris.I 
pan'e-gyr  y  (-jlrtY),  n.  =  pa¬ 


pa-ne'  i-ty  (pd-ne'T-tY),  n.  fL 
nan  is  bread.]  Quality  of  being 
bread  :  —  of  eucharistic  bread. 


pan'el,  n.  The  lower  part  or  end 
of  a  hawk’s  intestines  Obs. 


pa-ne'la  (pa-na'la),  n.  [Sp.] 
Brown  sugar  from  Spanish 
America,  the  same  as,  or  inferior 
to,  muscovado. 

pan  el-a'tion.  pan  el-la 'tlon 

(pan^rl-a'shi/n),  n.  Act  of  im¬ 
paneling  a  jury. 

panelboard,  i.  Adrawing board 
with  an  adjustable  outside 
frame  which  is  forced  over  the 
paper  so  as  to  hold  and  strain  it 
without  wetting  it. 


2.  A  very  hard-pressed,  stiff 
hoard,  frequently  vulcanized, 
made  from  wraste  paper,  etc. 
pan'eld.  Paneled.  Ref.  Sp. 
panel  den.  A  panel  house, 
pacele.  n.  Panela.  Obs. 
pan 'eled,  pan'elled  (pfin'eld), 
/./-/  t.  V  /..  /'.  of  PAN  EL. 
pane'lesB.  a.  See  -less. 
panel  photograph.  See  photo¬ 
graph,  77. 

panel  truss  See  truss,  n. 
panel  wheel.  Gt ass  Engraving. 
A  wheel-cutter  machine  making 
a  flat-bottomed  furrow  with 
sloping  or  curved  sides 
(I  pa'nera  et  cir-cen'ses  [L.] 
Bread  and  the  games  of  the  cir¬ 
cus  ;  food  and  amusements. 

Jurenal  (X.  81). 
panence  penance. 
pan-en'the-ism  (pfin-5n'th£- 
Tz’m),  77.  [;>«n-  -f  Gr.  ev  in  -f 
Oen<;  god  4-  *77i.]  The  doctrine 

that  God  includes  the  world  as  a 

fiart,  though  not  the  whole,  of 
iis  being. 

paner.  pannier. 
panes.  ^  pence. 
pa'nes,  //..  pi.  of  Pan. 
pan'es-the'Bi  a.  pan'es-thet'ic. 
Vars.  of  p anesthesia,  etc. 
paneter.  +  2d  panter 
panetrie  pantry. 
pan-eu'lo-glsnU  p&n-a'16-jYz’m), 
7i.  See  pan-. 

paneworth.  +  pennyworth. 
pan  fish,  a  A  small  fish  suitable 
for  frying  whole  b  A  king,  or 
horseshoe,  crab. 

pan'ful  (p&n'fd&l),  n.  See  -ful. 


pang  (pAng),  t.  To  fill ;  cram; 
stuff.  Scot.  Sr  Dial.  Eng. 
pang.  a.  Full;  crammed; 
stuffed.  Scot.  Sr  Dial.  Eng. 
pan  ga'ia  +  PANGAEA, 
pan-gam'ic,  a.  1  pan-  -f  -gamic.] 
Emhition.  Of  or  pert,  to 
the  indiscriminate  and  random 
mating  of  the  membersof  a  race, 
pan-ga'ra,  n.  IPg.  pangayo. 
vangajoa;  orip  uncert.]  A  light 
nargelike  sailing  vessel  used  m 
the  Indian  Ocean.  Obs. 

J]  pang-a'sl  (pang-a's?),  n. 
[Tag.]  A  beer  brewed  from 
rice.  Phil.  1. 

pan'gene  (p&n'jen),  n.  Pangen. 
pan  gen'ic  (p&n-j€n'Ik),  a 

Pangcnetic. 

||  pan'ge-rang'  (pau'ge-rangO. 
77.  IJav.  pangeran.]  A  regent  or 
headman.  Malay  Archipelago. 
Pan-Ger'man.  a  See  pan-.  — 
Pan^Ger-man'ic,  a  —  Pan- 
Ger'man  ism.  n. 
pang'fol.  a.  Full  of  pangs, 
pan-gle'ma  (piin-gla'ma  ;  -g!5'- 
ma),  n.  Also  pan-gli'ma  (-gle'- 
ma).  [Malay  jianghma.]  A  petty 
rajah  Malay  Archipelago. 
pang'les8.  a.  Without  a  pang  ; 
painless.  -  pang'less-ly,  adv. 
Pan'gloss  ( pftnrgl5s),7».  [F.  Pan¬ 
gi  osse,  Gr.  Trap  all  -f  yhuxraa 
tongue.)  1.  In  Voltaire's  “  Can- 
dide,”  Candide’s  tutor,  who 
thinks  “  all  is  for  the  best  in  this 
best  of  possible  worlds.” 

2.  In  Colman  the  younger’s 
play  ‘‘The  Heir  at  Law,"  a 
pompous  and  priggish  tutor, 
pangony,  n.  Also  pan-go 'ni-aa- 


5.1e,  senate,  c&re,  &m,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofa ;  eve,  event,  6nd,  recent,  maker ;  ice,  ill ;  old,  obey,  orb,  5dd,  sSft,  cdnnect ;  use,  unite, 

U  Foreign  Word.  f  Obsolete  Variant  of.  4-  combined  with.  =  equals. 


urn,  up,  circus,  menu  ; 


PAN-GOTHIC 
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PANPS  Y  CHIST IC 


They  feed  chiefly  on  ante  and  somewhat  resemble  in  habit 
and  structure  the  American  anteaters. 
pan'han  dle  (pSu'hSn'd’l),  n.  The  handle  of  a  pan  ;  hence, 
any  arm  or  projection  of  land  suggesting  the  handle  of  a 
pan  ;  as,  the  panhandle  of  West  Virginia,  Texas,  or  Idaho, 
pan  har-mon'ic  (pSn'har-mSn'Yk),  a.  a  Gr.  Music.  Suited 
to  all  the  “  harmonics  ”  or  modes,  b  Universally  harmonic. 
Pan  hel-len'*C  (-hS-15n'ik  ;  -le'nlk),a.  [pan- +  Hellenic.] 
Of  or  pertaining  to  all  Greece  or  Panhelleuism  ;  including 
or  representing  all  Greece  or  all  the  Greeks. 
Pan-hel'Ien-lsm  (pSn-hSl'gn-Tz’m),  n.  The  idea  of,  or 
movement  or  sympathy  for,  political  union  of  all  Greeks  ; 
Panhellenic  spirit,  policies,  etc.  — Pan-hel'len-ist,  n. 
pan'lc  (pSn'Tk),  n.  [L.  panicum.]  Panic  grass,’ or  the 
edible  grain  of  some  species;  —  first  used  of  Italian  millet 
( Chselochloa  italic  a),  originally  included  in  Panicum. 
panic,  a.  [Gr.  TraviKos,  fr.  Hat/  Pan  :  cf.  F.  panique.] 

1.  Lit.,  of  or  pert  to  Pan  ;  —  used  of  fear  such  as  Pan  was 

supposed  to  have  caused ;  extreme  or  sudden  and  with 
slight  cause ;  as,  panic  fear,  terror,  alarm.  Dryden. 

2.  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  coining  from,  a  panic  or  panics, 

panic,  n.  [Gr.  TO  navLKov  (with  or  without  fear) : 

ef  F.  panique.  See  panic,  a.]  1.  Contagious  emotion 

such  as  was  supposed  to  be  due  to  Pan.  Obs. 

2.  A  sudden,  overpowering  fright ;  esp.,  a  sudden  and 
groundless  fright ;  terror  inspired  by  a  trifling  cause  or  a 
misapprehension  of  danger,  esp.  when  accompanied  by  un¬ 
reasoning  or  frantic  efforts  to  secure  safety ;  as,  the  troops 
were  seized  with  a  panic  ;  they  fled  in  a  panic. 

3.  By  extension :  A  sudden  widespread  fright  or  appre¬ 
hension  concerning  financial  affairs,  resulting  in  an  artifi¬ 
cial  depression  in  values  caused  by  violent  measures  for 
protection  or  for  the  sale  of  securities  or  other  property. 
Syn.  — See  pear. 

panic  grass.  Any  grass  of  the  genus  Panicum ,  or  of  one 
of  several  closely  related  genera,  as  Echinochloa. 
panick  y  (p£n'T-kT),  a.  Of  the  nature  of,  or  inclined  or 
liable  to,  panic;  groundlessly  or  extremely  fearful.  Colloq. 
pani  cle  (p£n'T-k’l),  n.  [L.  pa- 
nicula  a  tuft  on  plants,  dim.  of 
panus  swelling,  ear  of  millet,  the 
thread  wound  upon  a  bobbin  ;  cf. 

Gr.  7rrji/os,  nrjvri.]  Bot.  Strictly, 
a  compound  raceme;  a  raceme 
whose  secondary  branches  are 
themselves  racemose,  as  the  in¬ 
florescence  of  yuccas  ;  popularly, 
any  pyramidal  loosely  branched 
flower  cluster.  See  oat,  Illust. 
panl-cled  (-k’ld),  a.  Furnished 
with  panicles ;  paniculate, 
panic-stricken,  panic- 
struck'',  a.  Struck  with  a  pauic. 
panic-strike',  v.  t.  To  strike 
with  panic 

Pa  nic  u  la'ri-a  (pri-nTk'u-la'rT- 
d ;  1 15),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  L.  panicula 
panicle.]  Bot.  A  rather  large 
genus  of  chiefly  North  American 
grasses,  the  manna  grasses,  with  flat  leaves  aud  panicu¬ 
late  inflorescence,  the  naked  flowering  glumes  5-7-nerved. 
Several  species  are  useful  forage  grasses  for  marshy 

J daces.  The  seeds  of  P.Jiuilaiis  are  ground  and  used  as 
ood  in  parts  of  Europe. 

pa-nic'U-late  (pa-ntk'u-lat),  a.  [See  panicle.]  Bot.  Ar¬ 
ranged  or  disposed  in  panicles  ;  branching  like  a  panicle. 

—  pa-nic'u-late  ly,  adv. 

Panl-cum  (p£n'T-ki7m),  n.  [L.,  panic  grass.]  Bot.  A  very 
large  and  widely  distributed  genus  of  grasses,  the  panic 
grasses,  of  very  diverse  habit.  They  have  1-2-flowered  spike- 
lets  disposed  in  a  close  or  open  panicle,  being  distinguished 
by  the  latter  character  from  all  closely  related  genera.  P. 
miliaceum,  the  broom-corn  millet,  ana  its  allies,  are  impor¬ 
tant  in  Europe  and  Asia  (see  millet.  1  a).  Some  species,  as 
guinea  grass  ( P .  maximum ),  are  useful  for  hay  and  pastur- 


Panicle  of  Yucca  filamen- 
tosa.  Much  reduced. 


age ;  a  few,  as  P.  plicalum ,  are  cultivated  for  ornament ; 
most,  as  the  witcn  grass  ( P .  capillare),  are  weeds.  The 
genus  is  often  treated  as  including  Ecliinochioa  and  Syn- 
therisma. 

pan  ldl-o-mor'phlo  (p£n-Td'T-o-m6r'fTk),  a.  [pan-  -|-  idi- 
omorphic.]  Petrog.  Completely  idiomorphic  ;  designating, 
or  pertaining  to,  a  rock  texture  in  which  all  the  minerals 
occur  in  their  proper  crystal  forms  or  approximately  so. 
panl  H-ca'tlon  (pSn'T-fT-ka'shwn),  n.  [L.  panis  bread  -f- 
-Jication:  cf.  F.  panijication.]  Actor  process  of  making 
bread  ;  conversion  into  bread. 

Paul  o'ni  a  (pSn'i-o'nT-d),  n.  pi.  [Gr.  Uavidivia.]  Gr. 
Antiq.  A  gathering  of  all  the  Ionians  held  on  Mycale,  at 
which  Poseidon  was  worshiped  with  splendid  sacrifices  and 
political  matters  were  sometimes  discussed.  —  Panl-O'ni- 
an  (-&n),  Panl-onlc  (-5n'ik),  a. 

pan'lsc,  panlsk  (pSn'Tsk),  n.  [L.  Paniscus ,  fr.  Gr.  Ilai/i- 
axos,  dim.  of  Hap  Pan.]  Gr.  Myth.  A  godling  of  the  forest, 
half  man,  half  goat,  commonly  attendant  on  Pan.  See  Pan. 
pan-jan'drum  (p£n-j£n'drwm),  n.  [Coined  in  imitation  of 
words  from  Gr.  beginning  with  pan-,  and  of  L.  endings.] 

1.  A  word  used  in  the  expression  “  the  Grand  Panjandrum 
himself,”  a  burlesque  title,  in  some  nonsense  lines  made 
by  Samuel  Foote  to  test  Macklin,  who  had  asserted  that  he 
could  repeat  anything  after  hearing  or  reading  it  once. 

2.  Hence  :  a  A  burlesque  title  for  an  imaginary  or  mys¬ 
terious  potentate  or  pretender  to  power  ;  a  pompous  or 
pretentious  local  magnate  or  official ;  a  self-important  per¬ 
sonage,  or  the  like,  b  Ceremonial  fuss  ;  official  ceremony. 

panlo-gi8m  (p£n'lo-jTz’ui),  n.  [pan-  -f-  Gr.  Aoyo?  speech, 
reason.]  The  doctrine  that  the  absolute  or  the  absolute 
reality  is  of  the  nature  of  thought  or  reason  ;  —  sometimes 
applied  esp.  to  Hegel’s  philosophy.  —  pan  log'i  cal  (p5n- 
loj'T-kdl),  a.  —  pan  lo-gls'tl-cal  (pSn'lo-jis'tl-kdl),  a. 

Of  these  noumenal  idealisms  the  earliest  in  time  and  the  near¬ 
est  to  Fichte’s  philosophy  was  the  panlogism ,  begun  by  Schelling 
(1775-1854),  completed  by  his  disciple  Ilegel  (1770-1801),  and  then 
modified  by  the  master  himself.  Encyc.  Brit. 

pan-mlx'i  a  (pXn-mTk'sT-a),  n.  [NL.  ;  pan-  -j-  Gr.  a 
mixing.]  Biol.  Promiscuous  interbreeding  uninfluenced 
by  selection.  It  is  supposed  to  result  in  the  degeneration 
and  ultimate  disappearance  of  organs  or  parts  which  are 
no  longer  of  use. 

pan'nage  (p£n'aj),  n.  [OF.  pasnage,  LL.  pasnadium,  pas- 
tinaticum,  pastionaticum,  fr.  L.  pastio  a  pasturing,  grazing. 
See  pastor. J  Eng.  Law.  a  The  feeding,  or  the  right  of 
feeding,  swine  in  a  wood  or  forest ;  also,  the  charge  or 
payment  made  for  this  right,  b  The  food  of  swine  in  the 
woods,  as  beechnuts,  acorns,  etc. 
panne  (pan),  n.  [F.j  A  soft  fabric  resembling  velvet,  but 
with  a  longer,  looser  nap  and  a  satin  finish, 
pan'nler  (pSn'yer ;  -T-er;  7),  n.  [F.  panier,  fr.  L.  panari- 
um  a  bread  basket,  fr.  panis  bread.  Cf.  pantry.]  1.  A 
basket,  lit.,  a  bread  basket  ;  a  rather  large  basket  for  car¬ 
rying  provisions,  etc. ;  esp.,  a  wicker  basket  of  this  sort 
carried  on  the  back  of  a  horse  or  other  beast  of  burden  or 
on  the  shoulder  or  back  of  a  person.  Such  baskets  are 
often  carried  in  pairs,  one  on  each  side. 

2.  A  covered  basket  holding  surgical  instruments  and  medi¬ 
cines  for  a  military  ambulance  ;  —  misunderstood  by  some 
as  a  horse  litter  or  ambulance.  Now  Rare. 

3.  a  Mil.  Antiq.  A  shield  of  basketwork  set  in  the  ground, 
formerly  used  by  archers,  b  Mil.  A  conical  basket,  with  a 
pole  passing  through  its  axis,  which  can  be  filled  with  stones 
and  used  as  an  anchor  in  bridge  and  pontoon  laying. 

4.  Arch.  A  corbeil,  or  a  sculptured  basket,  whether  as 
an  abacus  of  a  caryatid  or  atlas  pillar,  or  as  a  mere  orna¬ 
ment. 

5.  A  basket  carriage.  Rare. 

6  a  A  framework  of  steel,  whalebone,  or  the  like,  some¬ 
times  worn  by  women  to  expand  their  skirts  at  the  hips, 
b  An  overskirt  puffed  or  looped  full  on  the  sides  and  back, 
pan'nler-man  (-man),  n.;  pi.  -men  (-m6n).  A  man  bear¬ 
ing  or  using  a  pannier  or  panniers  ;  esp. :  a  A  hawker,  as 
of  fish,  having  his  wares  in  panniers.  Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 


b  Formerly,  at  the  Inns  of  Court,  an  officer  who  brought 
(in  panniers  on  a  horse)  provisions  and  had  duties  connected 
with  the  meals,  etc.,  as  the  blowing  of  the  dinner  horn, 
pan'nl  kin  (p£n'T-kTu),  n.  [Dim.  of  pan  a  dish.]  A  small 
pan  or  cup  ;  a  cannikin. 

pan'nlng,  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  of  pan.  Hence  :  vb.  n.  Act  or 
process  of  panning  ;  also,  usually  pi.,  the  product. 
Pan-no'nl-an  (pd-no'm-dn),  a.  [L.  Pannonius ,  fr.  L.  Pan- 
nonia,  Gr.  Uavvovia .]  Pert,  to  Pannonia,  a  Roman  prov¬ 
ince  in  what  is  now  Austria-Hungary,  bounded  north  and 
east  by  the  Danube.  It  passed  from  the  "Western  to  the  Eastern 
Roman  Empire  and  afterwards  to  the  Huns,  Lombards,  Avars, 
Germans,  and  Magyars.  —  ?i.  One  of  the  people  of  Pannonia. 
pan'nose  (pan'os),  a.  [L.  pannus  cloth.]  Bot.  Like  felt 
or  woolen  cloth  in  texture  or  look.— pan'nose-ly,  adv. 
pan'nus  (p£n'as),n.  [Cf.  F.  pannus,  panus.]  Med.  Avery 
vascular  superficial  opacity  of  the  cornea,  usually  due  to 
the  rubbing  of  granular  eyelids  or  of  inverted  eyelashes, 
pan'o-plled  (p£n'o-plTd),  a.  Dressed  in  panoply. 
pan'O-ply  (-pli),  ?i.  ;  pi.  -PLIES  (-pllz).  [Gr.  navor-Xl  a;  7ra?, 
■ndv,  all  -f-  onXov  tool,  implement,  in  pi.,  armor,  arms.] 

1.  A  full  suit  of  plate  armor  as  distinguished  from  mail  or 
quilted  armor  ;  also  fig.,  as  in  Eph.  vi.  11,  13,  etc. 

2.  Anything  defending  or  protecting  completely  by  cover¬ 
ing  or  enveloping ;  anything  forming  a  bright  or  magnifi¬ 
cent  covering,  envelopment,  or  environment. 

pan'o-ply,  v.  t. ;  pan'o-plied  (-plTd) ;  pan'o-ply-ino.  To 
provide  with  a  panoply. 

pano-ra'ma  (  -ra'md  ;  277),  n.  [Gr.  7rd$,  n a.v,  all  -f-  opapa 
that  which  is  seen,  a  view,  fr.  opav  to  Bee.  See  pan-  ;  wary.] 

1.  A  picture  presenting  a  view  of  objects  in  every  direction 
from  or  as  from  a  central  point. 

2.  A  picture  which,  representing  scenes  too  extended  to  be 
seen  at  once,  is  exhibited  a  part  at  a  time,  by  being  unrolled 
continuously  before  the  spectator. 

3.  A  scene  that  passes  continuously  before  one ;  a  mental 
picture  of  a  series  of  images  or, events,  etc. 

4.  An  unobstructed  or  complete  view  of  a  region  in  every 
direction ;  hence,  a  complete  and  comprehensive  view  or 
presentation  of  a  sub- 

ject  matter.  mAli  ° 

6.  A  building  for  con¬ 
taining  a  panorama, 
pan'o-ram'lc  (-r£m'Tk), 
a.  Of,  pertaining  to, 
or  like,  a  panorama.  — 
panoramic  camera. a  pho¬ 
tographic  camera  to 
take  panoramic  views, 
with  a  revolving  lens.— 
p.  perspective.  See  per¬ 
spective.  —  p.  sight,  a 
form  of  hyposcope  lor 
use  by  marksmen,  etc. 

See  also  fieldpiece,  II- 
lust. — p.  telescope,  a  tele¬ 
scope  which,  by  an  ar¬ 
rangement  of  reflectors  turning  on  a  vertical  axis,  allows 
one  to  examine  the  landscape  in  any  direction  without 
moving. 

Pan'plpe'  (p£n'pip'),  r?.,  or, pi.,  Pan'pipes 
(-pips').  Music.  A  primitive  wind  instru¬ 
ment  consisting  of  a  series  of  short  hollow 
reeds  or  pipes  graduated  in  length  accord¬ 
ing  to  a  musical  scale  and  bound  together 
side  by  side,  the  lower  ends  being  stopped, 
the  upper  ones  open  and  level  for  playing 
on  with  the  lips  ;  a  syrinx  ;  a  mouth  organ;  P*nPiP®- 

—  said  by  the  Greeks  to  have  been  invented  by  Pan 
pan-psy'chlsm  (pSn-si'kTz’m),  n.  [See  pan-  ; 

psychic.]  The  theory  that  all  nature  is  psychical  or  has 
a  psychical  aspect  ;  the  theory  that  every  particle  of  mat¬ 
ter  has  a  psychical  character  or  aspect.  Cf.  mind-stufp. 

—  pan-psy'chic  (  kTk),  a.  —  pan-psy'chist  (  kTst),  n.  — 
panpsy-chis'tlc  (pSn'sI-kis'tTk),  a. 

Fecliner  affords  a  conspicuous  instance  of  the  idealistic  tend- 


1  Panoramic  Sight.  2  Section  show¬ 
ing  :  a  Prism  of  Total  Reflection  ;  b 
Rectifying  Prism  ;  c  Objective  ;  d 
Roof-snaped  Prism  ;  e  Eyepiece 


pan'ic-mon'ger  (p&n'Yk-mQiF- 
g£r),  n.  One  who  tries  to  cause 
or  foster  panics  ;  an  alarmist.  — 
pan'ic-mon  ger-ing.  ??. 
pan-t'co-graph.  -graph'ic.  etc. 
Vars.  of  pan i conoo k a ph ,  etc. 
pan'  i-cog'ra-phy  ( j>&n/I-k5g'rd- 
iY),  n.  [For  pamconography .] 
Photozincogrnphv. 
pan  i-con'o-graph  (pHn'I-kbn'- 
o-graf),  n.  [pan-  -f  icono-  4- 
-graph.]  Photoq.  A  photozinco- 
graph.  -  pan'i-cono-graph'ic 
(-grftf'Yk),  a.  —  pan-ico-nog'ra- 
phy  (-T'k-'-nbg'rd-fY),  ?>. 
pa-nic'u-lat'ed  (pd-nYk'd-lat'- 
Cd).  < i .  Bot.  Paniculate, 
pan  i-dro'eiB  (p&n^-drd'sYs),  n. 
=  PKNHIDROSIS. 

panier.  Var.  of  pannier. 
pan'i-fice,  n.  [L.  panijicium.] 
Bread  making  ;  bread.  Obs. 
panikell.  +  pannicle. 
pa'nim.  +  payniji. 
Panl-ne'an  (pa'nT-ne'dn),  a. 
Designating  the  grammatical 
system  of  the  Sanskrit  gramma¬ 
rian  Panini  (prob.  c.  300  n.  c.). 
pan'ion.  For  companion.  Obs. 
panique.  panic. 

pa'nis  con  ju-ra'tus.  [LL.] 
Consecrated  bread  used  in  trial 
by  ordeal. 

pa-nis'cui  (pd-nYs'kas).  n. 
jtiasc.,  pa-nis'ca  (-kr>),  n.  /ew_.  ; 
pi.  masc.  -ci  (-1),  Jem.  (-e). 
[L.  Paniscus.]  A  pamse. 

|j  pa'nis  far're-us.  [L.,  bread  of 
spelt  or  corn.]  Civil  Law.  See 
confarreatjon. 

?an'isk.  Var.  of  panisc. 

an-Is'lam.  n.  See  pan-  -  Pan'- 
Is-lam'ic.  a.  —  Pan-Is 'lam-ism, 
n.  Also  Pan-is'lam.  etc. 
Pan-Is'ra-el-it  ish.  a.  See  pan-. 
paniter.  +  2d  panter. 
pa-niv'o-rous  (pd-nYv'o-n/e),  a. 
[I,  .panis  bread  4-  -v  or  mis.]  Eat- 
I  ing  b<-end  :  subsisting  on  bread. 

Pan-ja'bi  (pnn-ja'br),  n.  The 
:  language  of  the  Punjab,  a  San- 
skritic  language  with  Arabic 
and  Persian  loan  words,  with 
onlv  a  limited  literature.  Its 
alphabet  belongs  to  the  Nagari 
group.  See  Inmo-European. 
pan 'jam  (pnn'jQm).  Var.  of 


punjum.  [pink,  a  minnow. 1 
pank.  Obs.  or  dial. Eng.  var.  of  I 
pank  (dial.  n&i)k),  v.  i.  To  pant. 
Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 
pank.  n.  [Bengali.]  See  weight. 
pan'kin.  n.  [j>an  -f  -kin.]  A 
small  earthen  pan  or  jar  ;  also, 
any  earthen  vessel.  Dial.  Eng. 
Pan'-Ku'  (piin'kdo'),  w.  [Chin. 
J^an -  Ku 2.J  In  Chinese  myth, 
the  first  conscious  being,  who 
shaped  the  world  out  of  chaos. 
Pan-Lat'in-ist,  a.  Comprising 
all  Latin  peoples.  [lodion.I 
pan-me-lod'i-con.  n.  =  panmk-| 
pan  me-lo'di-on  ( p&n'mf-lo'dY- 
/•  n ),  u .  [See  pan-;  melody.] 
.Vti'ic.  A  keyboard  instrument 
producing  its  tones  by  the  rub- 
lung  of  wneels  on  metal  bars, 
pan'mug',  n.  [ pan  a  dish  4- 
niii'h]  A  large  vessel  of  coarse 
red  and  black  crockery,  used  for 
bread,  milk,  etc.  Dial.  Eng. 
pann-  *f*  pan,  a  beam, 
pannach.  +  panache. 
pan-nade'  (ptf-nad'),  n.  [OF.] 
The  curvet  of  a  horse.  Rare. 
pan'nag(  p&n'flg),  ??.  Bib.  An 
unidentified  article  of  trade  in 
Judah  and  Israel.  See  Ezek. 
xxvii.  17.  “  Perhaps  a  kind  of 
confection.”  R.  V.  (marg.). 
pannal.  panel. 
pan'nam,  pan'num  (pftn'um), 
,»  Rrpflfi  77i  iVitps’  Cant. 


Bread.  Thieves 

panne  pan. 


pan'nel.  +  panel,  panelf. 
pan'nel.  n.  Erron.  for  pannam. 
pan  nel-la'tion,  n.  Impaneling, 
pan'ner-y  (pttn'Sr-T),  n.  (See 
-icy.]  a  Extraction  of  salt  in 
pans,  b  Pans  collectively 
pannes  +  pence. 

Pan  ne-tier'  green  (pan'tya') 
=  Aknapdoits  green. 
pan  neu-ri'tls,  n.  [NL.  ;  pan- 
4-  neuritis.]  Med.  NeuritiR  af¬ 
fecting  the  whole  nervous  sys¬ 
tem  ;  multiple  neuritis, 
pan'nlck.  +  panic. 
p&n'ni-cle,  ».  1.  For  panicle. 
2.  The  brainpan  or  skull  ;  —  ap¬ 
parently  an  erron.  use.  Obs. 
pan  nlc'n-lar  (prt-nTk'rt-lar),  a. 
Of  the  nature  of,  or  resembling, 
a  pannicle.  Obs. 


pan'nler,  v.  t.  a  To  supply  with 
a  pannier  or  panniers,  b  To  put 
in  or  as  in  a  pannier, 
pan'nler,  n.  [Orig.  uncert.]  At 
the  Inner  Temple,  London,  a 
table  waiter  ;  —  an  obsolescent 
name,  as  no  more  are  appointed, 
pan'niered  (pin'ySrd),  a. 

Bearing  panniers, 
pannikell.  +  pannicle 
pannikin  boss  or  overseer.  A 
boss  or  overseer  in  a  small  way 
on  a  station  Australia. 
Pan-non'ic  (prt-nOn'Yk).  a. 
[L.  J'annonicus.]  Pannotiian. 
Pan-non'i-cal.  a.  Pannonic.  Obs. 
pannoun.  +  pennon. 
pan'num.  Var.  of  pannam. 
pan'num.  n.  [Native  name  jian- 
na  in  Natal  of  a  species  of  Asjn- 
diurn ;  cf.  Zulu  pande  root,  fr. 
panda  to  dig.]  The  dried  an¬ 
thelmintic  rootstock  of  various 
ferns  of  the  genus  Dr yoptt  ri  - 
pan  nus-co'ri-um,  n.  [L  pan¬ 
nus  cloth  4-  corium  leather.)  A 
kind  of  leather  cloth  for  boot 
and  shoe  uppers.  Trade  Name. 
Pa'no(pd'n 6),n.;pl.  -NOS(-nOz). 
One  of  a  tribe  of  Indians  of 
northeastern  Peru,  from  which 
the  Panoan  stock  is  named. 
They  are  expert  boatmen,  and 
have  been  brought  under  mis¬ 
sion  control. 

Pa'no-an  ( -an ),  a.  Designating, 
or  pert,  to,  a  linguistic  stock  of 
South  American  Indians  dwell¬ 
ing  in  western  Brazil  andeastern 
Peru  and  Bolivia.  The  Panoan 
tribes areall  savages.and,  despite 
their  general  intelligence,  are 
steadily  diminishing  in  number, 
pa-no'cha  (p  a-n  5'c  h  a),  n. 
[Mex.  Sp.]  a  A  Mexican  raw 
sugar,  b  A  sweetmeat  usually  of 
brown  sugar,  cream,  and  nut 
meats. 

pan/o-co'co  (p  &  n'fi-k  k  n 
[From  a  native  South  Amer. 
name.]  a  A  South  American 
c» salpiniaceous  tree  (  Tounatea 
panococo ),  or  its  hard  dark 
wood,  b  One  of  the  necklace 
trees  ( Ormosia  coccinea);  also, 
the  handsome  variegated  wood 
|  of  the  tree. 


[L.  pan gonius ;  Gr.  nas,  rrau, 
all  -f-  yiovia  angle.]  A  crystal¬ 
line  stone  of  many  angles.  Obs. 

Pan-Goth'ic  (pftn-gOth'lk),  a. 

Ipan-  4-  Gothic .]  See  pan-. 
pan-gram'ma-fclst,  n.  Ipan-  4- 
grammatist.]  One  who  makes 
sentences,  phrases,  etc.,  contain¬ 
ing  all  the  letters  of  the  alphabet, 
iiangue.  +  pang. 

|  pan  guin'gui  (paij-gen'ge).  n. 

Tag.  p a n gy uinggui  ]  A  Taga- 
og  gambling  game.  Phil./. 

Pan-ha'gi-a  (p&n-ha'gl-a).  Var. 
of  Pan ao r a. 

pan'han  dler,  n.  A  beggar  who 
accosts  people  on  the  street  to 
beg  f  rom  them.  Slang  or  Cant. 
nan  har-mon'i-con,  n.  [//an-  4- 
Tiariuonicon.]  Music.  A  kind  of 
orchestrion,  invented  in  1800  by 
J.  N.  Maelzel. 

pan  head.  A  head  of  a  rivet  or 
Dolt  shaped  like  an  inverted 
cooking  pun.  —  pan '-head -ed, a. 

Pan  hel-le'nl-um  (pan'he-le'- 
nY-uin),  n.  [NL.j  Gr.  nnpeA- 
XijuLOi/ ;  na<;,  nau,  all  4-vEA- 
Arjve?  the  Greeks.]  a  The  temple 
at  ^Egina  built  by  the  emperor 
Hadrian  as  the  meeting  place  of 
the  united  Greeks,  b  An  assem¬ 
bly  or  association  of  united 
Greeks,  formed  by  Hadrian, 
nan  hl-dro'sls.  n.  [NL  ;  pan-  4- 
nidrosis.]  Med.  Perspiration 
over  the  whole  body, 
pan-hu'man,  a.  Of  or  pertain¬ 
ing  to  all  humanity, 
pan-hys  ter-ec'to-my,  n.  [pan- 
-f  hysterectomy.]  Surg.  Excision 
of  the  entire  uterus, 
panl.  fPAYENY.  f  Obs.  or  R.  I 
pan'i-cal.  a.  =  panic,  a.,  l.| 
pan'i-cal-ly,  adv.  of  panic. 
pan  ice.  Loose  floes,  such  as 
form  along  the  coast  of  Labrador 
by  the  breaking  up  of  sea  ice. 
pan'ic-ful,  a.  See  -fitl. 
panicke  +  panic,  grain, 
pin'icked  F‘Sn'Ykt),  a.  Seized 
with  panic.  Rare. 
p&n'l-cl,  pan'i-cld.  Panicle, 
panicled.  Ref.  Sp. 
pan'l-c^e.  pannicle.  [OV«.  1 

p&n'i-cle.n.  =  panic,  agrass.l  _ _ 

food  foot-  out,  oil ;  chair  ;  go  ;  sing,  irjk  ;  «*en,  thin ;  nature,  verdure  (250) ;  Krrch  in  G.  icta,  ach  (144) ;  boN  ;  yet ;  zh  =  zinarure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Guidr 
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p&xFo-is'tic  (pftn'C-Ys'tYk),  a. 
\i>an-  4-  Gr.  wor  an  egg.]  Zool. 
Producing  ova  only  ;  —  said  of 
the  ovaries  of  certain  insects  not 
producing  vitelligenous  cells. 
Pa-no'li-a  deer  ( p  a-n  5'1  Y-a ). 
The  thameng. 

pan'om-pha'lc  (p&n^m-fa'Yk), 
a.  Panomphean. 
pan'om-phe'an.  pan'om-phae'an 

(-fe'dfn),  a.  [L.  panomphaeus, 
Gr  navofiifraios-]  Sending 
sounds  of  omen  ;  giving  forth 
all  divination  an  epithet  of 
Zeus  or  Jupiter.  In  French 
form,  humorously  misused  by 
Rabelais  in  the  sense  of  “  univer¬ 
sal,”  and  hence  in  translations 
of  Rabelais,  and  elsewhere  allu¬ 
sively.  Rare. 

pan'o-pho'bi-a  ( pfin'8-fo'bY-d), 
n.  [NL.]  =  PANTOPHOBIA 
pan  oph-thal'mi-a  (-5  f-t  h  a  1' 
mY-d),  n.  [NL.]  =  panoph¬ 

thalmitis. 

pan-oph  thal-mi'tls,  n.  [NI^. ; 

pan- +  ophthalmitis.]  Med.  In¬ 
flammation  involving  all  the 
structures  of  the  eyeball, 
pan'o-plist.  n.  [panoply  4-  -ist.] 
One  who  is  panoplied.  Rare. 
pan-op'tic,  a.  [Gr.  navonrriq. 
See  pan-;  optic.]  All-seeing, 
pan-op'ti-cal,  a.  Of  or  pert,  to 
a  view  of  all  aspects  at  once, 
pan-op'ti-con  (pftn-Op'tY-kbn), 
n.  [pan-+Gr  owtuccp,  neut. 
of  otttikos  of  or  for  sight  :  see 
optic.]  1.  A  kind  oi  optical 
instrument,  as  a  combination  of 
a  telescope  and  microscope. 

2.  A  prison  built  circularly  so 
that  the  guard  at  a  central  posi¬ 
tion  can  see  all  the  prisoners. 

3.  A  place  where  everything 
may  be  seen;  an  exhibition  room 
for  novelties. 

pan' o- ram'  (pftn'6-rllmQ.  «• 
[Short  for  panorama.]  Pano¬ 
ramic.—??.  A  panoramic  camera, 
pan  o-ram'i-cal  (-Y-kdl),  a.  Pan¬ 
oramic. — ram'l-cal-ly,  adv. 

?an/o-ra'mist(-ra'mYst;  -r&m'- 
st),  n.  [  panorama  4-  -ist.]  One 
who  paints  panoramas, 
pan-or'ga-non  (pftn-6r'gd-n5n). 


n.  [NL.l  An  instrument  for 
solving  all  sorts  of  problems  in 
astronomy,  dialing,  etc. 
Pa-nor'pa  (pa-n6r'pa),n.  [NL., 
fr.  Gr. opirr),  apnij, sickle,  goad.] 
Zool. The  genus  consisting  of  the 
scorpion  nics.  See  Mecoptera. 
Pan  or-pa'tae  (p&n'Or-pa'tS),  n. 
pi.  [NL.]  Zool.  =  Mecoptera. 
Pa-nor'pi-dae  (pd-n6r'pY-d5),  n. 
pi  [NL.l  Zool  A  family  con¬ 
sisting  of  the  scorpion  flies  and 
their  allies.  See  Mecoptera. 
—  pa-nor'pi-an  (-<In).  a.  5r  n.— 
pa-nor'pid  (-pYd),  n.  —  pa-nor'- 
pine  (-pTn  ;  -pYn  ;  183),  a. 
pan-or'tho-dox.  a.  See  pan-.  — 
pan-or'tho  dox  y,  n. 
pan-os  te-i'tis,  n.  [NL. ;  pan- 
4-  osteitis.]  Med.  Inflammation 
of  all  structures  of  a  bone, 
pan  o-ti'tis,  v.  [NL.  ;  pan- + 
otitis.]  Med.  Inflammation  of 
all  parts  of  the  ear,  esp.  the 
middle  and  internal  ear. 
pan'o-type.  ??.  [  j>ano-,  irreg.  fop 
van-  or  panto-  4-  -type.]  A  col- 
lodiotype. 

pan-phar'ma-cal,  a.  Panacean. 

Obs.  —  n.  Panacea.  Obs. 
pan-phar'ma-con  ( pftn-far'md- 
kbn),?i.  [NL.  See  pan- ;  phar- 
macon.]  A  panacea.  Rare. 
pan  phe-nom'e-nal  ism,  n.  = 
phenomenalism. 
pan-pho'bi-a  (p&n-fo'bY-d),  n. 
[NL.J  Med.  =  PANTOPHOBIA, 
pan-pneu'ma-tism  ( pin-nQ  'md- 
tYz’m),  n.  [pan-  -f  pneumato-  + 
-ism.)  The  doctrine  of  E.  von 
Hartmann,  designed  to  recon¬ 
cile  the  panlogism  of  Hegel 
and  the  panthelism  of  Schopen¬ 
hauer  —  being,  in  effect,  that  the 
world,  or  noumenal  reality,  is 
both  unconscious  will  and’  un¬ 
conscious  thought, 
pan'po-lism  (pttn'pft-lYz’m),  n. 
[pat i-4-  Gr.  ttoAiv  city ,7roAur/na 
community.]  Polit.Sci.  Equal¬ 
ity  of  civil' rights  among  all  the 
members  of  u  community  ;  — eo 
called  by  Marin. 

Pan-Prea  by-te'ri-an.  a.  See 

PAN-. 

Pan-Prot'es  tant.  a.  See  pan^. 
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ency  to  mysterize  nature  in  hid  nanpsychtsm,  or  that  form  of 
noumenal  idealism  which  holds  that  the  universe  is  a  vast  com¬ 
munion  of  spirits,  souls  of  men,  of  animals,  of  plants,  of  earth 
and  other  planets,  of  the  sun,  all  embraced  ub  different  members 
in  the  soul  of  the  world.  Encyc.  Brit. 

pan  soph'lc  (p5n-s5f'Ik)  )  a.  [See  pansophy.]  All-wise; 
pan  soph'i-cal  (-s5f'T-k&l)  (  claiming  universal  knowledge; 
as,  pansophical  pretenders.  —  pan  soph'i  cal  ly,  adv. 
pan'so  phism  (pftn'sfc-fTz’m),  n.  [Gr.  ndv<ro<t>o<;  all-wise.] 
Pretension  to  universal  knowledge.— pan'so  phist  (-fist), n. 
pan'so  phy  (piu'si-fT),  n.  [Gr.  Traporo^osall-wise;  cf.  <ro<f>ia 
wisdom.]  Universal  wisdom  or  encyclopedic  knowledge  ; 
esp.,  a  system  of  universal  knowledge  proposed  by  Come- 
nine  (1592-1670),  a  Moravian  educator, 
pan'sy  (pXn'zi),  n.  ;  pi.  -siEs  (-ztz).  [F.  pensee  thought, 
pansy,  fr.  penser  to  think,  L.  pensare  to  weigh,  ponder. 
See  pensive.]  A  garden  plant  ( Viola  tricolor ),  native  of 
Europe,  with  irregular  5-petaled  flowers  and  lobed  or  in¬ 
cised  leaves  with  large  stipules.  The  wild  pansy  has  small 
and  usually  purple  and  yellow  flowers  ;  cultivation  has  de¬ 
veloped  many  different  shades  and  combinations  of  color. 
Three  principal  strains  are  named  after  the  French  horti¬ 
culturists  Cassier,  Bugnot,  and  Trimardeau.  The  pansy 
was  one  of  the  earliest  of  cultivated  flowers,  and  hence  lias 
a  large  number  of  English  vernacular  and  dialectic  names. 

There  is  pansies,  that ’s  for  thoughts.  Shak. 

pant  (pant ;  pint),  v.  i.  ;  pant'ed  ;  pant'ing.  [OF.  pan- 
teisier  to  be  breathless,  F.  pantois  out  of  breath  ;  prob.  (as¬ 
sumed)  LL.  phantasiare  to  have  the  nightmare,  phantaria 
fancy.  See  phantasy,  phantom.]  1.  To  breathe  quickly, 
spasmodically,  or  in  a  labored  manner,  as  from  exertion, 
eagerness,  or  excitement ;  to  respire  with  heaving  of  the 
chest.  Also  used  of  natural  phenomena,  machines,  etc. 

Pluto  pants  for  breath  from  out  his  cell.  Dryden. 

2.  To  run  panting.  Goldsmith. 

3.  Hence  :  To  long  eagerly  ;  to  desire  earnestly  ;  yearn. 

As  the  hart  pnnteth  after  the  water  brooks.  /*.«.  xlii.  1. 

4.  To  beat  with  unnatural  violence  or  rapidity;  to  palpitate 
or  throb  ;  to  pulsate  ;  — said  of  the  heart,  blood,  etc. 

5-  Naut.  To  bulge  in  and  out  alternately  ;  — said  of  the 
sides  of  plated  ships. 

pant,  v.  t.  1.  To  breathe  or  utter  quickly  or  laboriously; 
to  gasp  ;  to  put  or  drive  by  gasping  ;  —  w  ith  out  or  forth. 

There  is  a  cavern  where  my  spirit 
Was  panted  forth  in  anguish.  Shelley. 

2.  To  long  for  ;  to  pant  or  yearn  for.  Rare. 

Then  shall  our  hearts  pant  Thee.  Herbert. 

pant,  n.  1.  One  of  a  series  of  short  and  quick  or  spasmodic 
breaths,  as  after  exertion  ;  a  catching  of  the  breath  ;  a 
gasp.  Also,  a  throb  or  puff  of  an  engine. 

2.  A  heave,  palpitation,  or  throb,  as  of  the  heart, 
pan'ta-,  pant-  (pXn'to-).  A  prefix  denoting  all.  See  pan-. 
Pan  tag'ru-el  ( pXn-tftg'rdo-Sl ;  F.  paN'ta'grii'Sl'),  n.  [F.] 
The  son  of  Gargantua  and  Badebec  in  Rabelais’s  celebrated 
satirical  romance  of  “  Pantagruel.”  He  is  represented  as 
a  giant,  under  whose  tongue  a  whole  army  takes  shelter 
from  rain,  in  whose  mouth  and  throat  are  whole  cities.  He 
is  a  jolly  drunkard  and  boon  companion,  whose  coarse  un¬ 
restrained  humor  has  a  serious  satirical  purpose.  Born 
in  the  midst  of  a  drought,  when  all  the  moisture  of  the 
earth  was  a  salt  perspiration,  he  is  named  Pantagruel,  a 
name  which  Rabelais  fantastically  derives  from  Greek 
and  “  Hagarene  ”  or  Arabic  with  the  meaning  all-thirsty. 
See  Panurge,  Gargantua. 

Pan'ta-gTO'el  Ism  (pSn'td-groo'Sl-Tz’m ;  pSn-t5g'rob-51- 
Tz’m),  n.  The  theory  or  practice  of  Pantagruel;  buffoon¬ 
ery  or  coarse  humor  with  a  satirical  or  serious  purpose. 

By  the  means  of  a  little  Pantagruelism  (which  you  know  is  a 
certain  jollity  of  mind,  pickled  in  the  scorn  of  fortune)  you  see 
me  now  hale  and  cheery,  as  sound  as  a  bell.  Motteux  ( Rabelais). 
Pan  ta-gru'el  1st,  n.  One  who  imitates,  resembles,  ad¬ 
mires,  or  studies  Pantagruel  or  Rabelais, 
pan  ta  lets',  panta  lettes'  (pSn'ta-lgts'),  n.  pi. ;  sing., 
Rare,  pantalet,  pantalette.  [Dim.  of  pantaloon.]  1.  In 
the  dress  of  women  ftnd  girls  about  1830-50,  long  loose 
drawers  with  a  frill  or  ruffle  at  the  bottom  of  each  leg  ;  also, 
a  detachable  frill  or  ruffle  to  lengthen  the  legs  of  drawers, 
below  the  knee  ;  humorously  or  affectedly,  women’s  draw¬ 
ers,  bloomers,  or  the  like. 

2.  Cookery.  Papillotes  or  the  like. 

pan  ta- loon'  (-loon'),  n.  [F.  pantalon ,  fr.  It.  Pantalone,  a 
masked  character  in  the  Italian  comedy,  from  Pantaleone , 
the  patron  saint  of  Venice,  which,  as  a  baptismal  name,  is 
very  frequent  among  the  Venetians,  and  is  applied  to  them 
by  the  other  Italians  as  a  nickname,  fr.  Gr.  TlavraAeojy,  lit., 


all  lion,  a  Greek  personal  name.]  1.  [.cap.]  In  the  Italian 
comedy,  a  character,  originally  and  properly  Venetian,  usu¬ 
ally  a  lean  old  dotard,  with  spectacles,  slippers,  and  a  kind 
of  tight-fitting  combination  of  trousers  and  stockings  ; 
also,  in  pantomimes,  a  buffoon,  usually  a  vicious  old  dotard, 
the  butt  and  accomplice  of  the  clown.  See  masked  comedy. 

2.  In  contempt,  a  feeble  or  imbecile  old  man  ;  an  old 
dotard.  Obs.  44  The  lean  and  slippered  pantaloon."  Shak. 

3.  Usually  in  pi.  A  leg  garment  of  varying  styles  at  differ¬ 
ent  periods  ;  as  :  a  A  kind  of  wide  breeches  fashionable  in 
England  for  some  years  after  1660.  Obs.  b  A  tight-fitting 
man’s  garment  consisting  of  breeches  and  stockings  in  one. 
Obs.  c  In  recent  times,  trousers. 

pan'ta  nem'o  ne  (pJCn'td-ngm'o-ne), 
n.  [ pant-  Gr.  dve/xos*  wind.]  A 

form  of  windmill  with  two  semicir¬ 
cular  vanes.  It  will  work 
without  setting  for  any  wind 
except  one  blowing  perpen¬ 
dicularly  on  the  axles. 

pan  tech'nic( pftn-tgk'm k),a. 

[pan-  -f-  technic.']  Relating 
to  or  comprising  all  the  arts. 
pan-tech'ni-con(-nT-k5n),  n. 

[NL.  See  pan-;  technic.] 

Orig.,  a  London  bazaar  for 
all  sorts  of  artistic  works ; 
later,  a  storage  warehouse 

(Urn  bazaar  having  been  con-  Pantanemone. 

verted  into  one) ;  hence,  a 

furniture  van,  called  also  a  pantechnicon  van.  Eng. 
pan-tol'e  graph  (-tSl'e-graf),  n.  [pan-  telegraph.]  Elec. 
A  form  of  facsimile  telegraph  using  at  both  ends  of  the  line 
two  isochronously  vibrating  pendulums.  See  facsimile 
telegraph.  —  pan  te  leg'ra-phy  (p5n'tS-18g'ra-fT),  n. 
pan  tel'e-ol'O-gism  (pSn-tgl'c-Sl'o-jTz’m  ;  -te'le-),  n.  [ pan - 
teleology.]  The  theory  that  the  noumenal  reality  or 
essential  nature  of  the  world  is  intelligent  activity  of  God. 
pan-tel'e  phone  (p5n-tSl'e-fon),  n.  [pan-  -f-  telephone.] 
A  highly  sensitive  form  of  microphone, 
pan-tel  e-phon'lc  (  fSn'Tk),  a.  a  Of  or  pertaining  to  the 
pantelephone,  b  Designating,  or  pertaining  to,  telephonic 
transmission  in  which  all  the  components  of  a  complex 
sound  are  equally  transmitted  irrespective  of  their  pitch, 
pan-tel'ler-ite  (-t61'er-it), n.  [From  Pantelleria ,  an  island  in 
the  eastern  Mediterranean,  whence  it  was  first  described.] 
Petrog.  A  variety  of  lava,  related  to  rhyolite,  but  rich  in 
iron  and  soda,  and  consisting  of  anorthoclase  feldspar,  soda 
augite,  cossyrite  (a  titaniferous  soda  amphibole),  and  glass, 
pan'the-ism  (pXn'the-Tz’m),  n.  [pan-  -f-  theism.]  1.  The 
doctrine  that  the  universe,  taken  or  conceived  of  as  a  whole, 
is  God  ;  the  doctrine  that  there  is  no  God  but  the  combined 
forces  and  laws  which  are  manifested  in  the  existing  uni¬ 
verse;  cosmotheism.  Pantheism  is  a  loose  designation  for  the 
significance,  with  reference  to  the  doctrine  of  deity,  of  many 
theories.  It  contrasts  with  :  atheism,  or  deniul  of  God’s  exist¬ 
ence  ;  agnosticism,  or  uncertainty  ;  deism,  or  assertion  that  God  is 
wholly  outside  the  world,  to  which  he  bears  only  a  causal  rela¬ 
tion  ; ’theism,  or  the  doctrine  that  God  transcends  the  world  in 
his  nature,  though  he  may  be  omnipresent  in  it ;  and  polytheism, 
or  belief  in  more’ gods  than  one.  Pantheism  includes  :  acosmism. 
or  the  denial  of  a  cosmos  as  a  real  existence  or  as  other  than  an 
idealistic  creation  of  the  divine  nature  in  which  the  world  has 
its  being  ;  cosmotheism,  or  worship  of  the  physical  universe  as 
the  only  divinity  ;  monism,  or  the  doctrine  that  there  is  but  one 
organic  being  or  all-inclusive  reality  ;  and  also,  certain  forms  of 
mysticism  which  assert  the  immanence  of  the  divine  nature,  or 
the  One.  Historically,  the  chief  pantheistic  systems  are  :  The 
Stoic  system,  which  taught  that  God  is  the  active  physical  force 
of  the  universe  which  periodically  destroys  and  recreates  itself  ; 
the  Neoplatonic  system,  which  embraces  all  forms  of  Neopla¬ 
tonism  that  assert  a  One  transcending  all  determinate  or  finite 
beings  (a  One  above  Reason,  or  Nov?)  and  deny  true  being  to  the 
world  and  men;  the  Averroistic  system,  the  interpretation  of  Aris- 
totelianism  by  the  Arabian  Averroes,  in  which  he  affirmed  the 
transcendence  of  the  form-giving  principle,  making  it  above  the 
world  and  above  man,  so  that  both  man  and  natural  beings  perish 
at  death  and  do  not  survive  it  (see  Avekroism);  the  humanistic, 
or  spiritualistic,  system,  as  the  doctrine  of  Giordano  Bruno,  who 
conceived  God  as  a  world  personality  ;  the  Spinozlstic  system, 
which  taught  that  God  is  the  universal  substance  in  which  reality 
exists  attnbutively  (see  Suinozism);  and  the  Oriental,  or  Indian, 
system,  conceiving  the  universe  as  a  deceitful  appearance  of  the 
one  absolute  indeterminate  or  empty  being.  All  these  historical 
forms  of  pantheism  have  in  common  the  doctrine  of  a  general 
might  which  swallows  up  individual  beings.  For  modern  doc¬ 
trines  pantheistic  or  allied  to  pantheism,  compare  panentheism. 


PANLOOISM,  PANPNEUMATISM,  PANPSTCU13M,  PANTELEOLOGISM, 
PANT1IELISM. 

2  The  worship  of  all  gods  or  of  gods  of  different  creeds, 
cults,  or  peoples  indifferently,  as  in  the  old  Roman  Empire, 
pan'the-ist  (pSn'the-Tst),  n.  One  who  holds  to  pantheism, 
pan  the  ls'tlc  (-Ts'tlk)  I  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  panthe- 
pan  the ls'ti  cal  (-tT-kfil)  J  ism  ;  founded  in,  or  leading  to, 
pantheism.  —  pan  the  is'ti  cal  ly,  adv. 
pan'the  lism  (-llz’m),  n.  [pan-  -f-  Gr.  OeAeiv  to  will  4- 
-ism.]  The  doctrine  that  the  noumenal  reality  of  the  uni¬ 
verse,  or  the  absolute,  is  will ;  specif.,  the  philosophy  of 
Arthur  Schopenhauer  (1788-1800). 

pan  the-ol'o  gy  (pHn'tlie-51'o-jT),  n.  [pan-  theology.] 
A  system  of  theology  embracing  all  religions;  a  complete 
system  of  theology.  — pan'the-ol'O-gist  (-jTst),  n. 
pan  the'on  (p5n-the'5»  ;  p5n'the-5n  ;  277),  n.  [L.  pan¬ 
theon ,  pantheum ,  Gr.  nayOetoy  (sc.  lepoy),  fr.  ndvBtLO*  of 
all  gods ;  7ra?,  nay,  all  -f-  0eto?  of  the  god,  0eo?  a  god  :  cf. 
F.  pantheon.  See  pan-  ;  theism.]  1.  A  temple  dedicated 
to  all  the  gods  ;  esp.  [cap.],  the  building  so  called  at  Rome. 
The  Roman  Pantheon  comprises  a  rotunda  with  a  great 
hemispherical  dome,  built  by  Hadrian  about  a.  d.  120,  and 
an  octastyle  portico  of  Corinthian  columns,  which  may 
have  belonged  originally  to  the  temple  built  by  Agrippa 
about  b.  c.  27.  In  609  it  was  dedicated  as  a  church  to  the 
memory  of  all  the  martyrs,  in  allusion  to  its  supposed  ear¬ 
lier  use  as  a  temple  of  all  the  gods.  See  architecture,/ l/ust. 

2.  A  building  resembling  or  likened  to  the  Roman  Pantheon; 
esp.,  a  building  where  rest  the  great  and  famous  dead  of  a 
nation,  such  as  Westminster  Abbey,  or  the  church  of  Sainte- 
Genevieve,  called  le  Pantheon  at  Paris. 

3.  The  aggregate  gods  of  a  people;  esp.,  the  gods  officially 
recognized  as  major  or  state  deities. 

A  pantheon,  or  organized  commonwealth  of  gods,  such  as  we 
find  in  the  state  religion  of  Egypt  or  in  the  Homeric  poems,  is 
not  the  primitive  type  of  heathenism.  W.  Robertson  Smith. 

4.  A  treatise  on  the  pagan  gods. 

6.  A  place  of  public  amusement;  —  from  a  building  so 
called  opened  in  London  in  1772. 
pan  the-on'ic(piCn/the-5n'Tk),  a.  Of  or  pert,  to  a  pantheon, 
pan'tlier  (pSn'ther),  n.  [ME.  pantere,  F.  panthbe ,  L.  pan- 
theta,  Gr.  ndvBrjp  ;  cf.  Skr.  pnndrika  a  tiger.]  a  The  leop¬ 
ard  ;  esp.,  a  supposed  robust  and  fierce  variety,  or  the 
black  variety,  b  Any  of  several  other  large  cats  ;  esp.,  in 
America,  the  cougar  or  puma,  less  often  the  jaguar, 
pan'tlle'  (pSn't!l'),».  [pan 
dish  -f-  tile.]  1.  a  A  roof¬ 
ing  tile  whose  cross  sec¬ 
tion  is  a  dissymmetrical 
ogee  curve,  b  A  longitu¬ 
dinally  curved  roofing * 
tile,  laid  alternately  with 
convex  covering  tiles  ;  a  gutter  tile. 

2.  A  flat  paving  tile,  Dutch  or  Flemish.  Obs. 

3.  A  sea  biscuit  ;  hard-tack.  Humorous. 

pan  tl-soc'ra-cy  (pSn'tl-siSk'ra-sT ;  pSn'tT-),  n.  [pant-  f- 
isocracy.]  A  Utopian  community,  in  which  all  should  rule 
equally,  such  as  Coleridge,  Lovell,  and  Southey  planned 
in  their  younger  days. 

pan'tler  (pSn'tler),  n.  [F .panetier.  See  panter,  pantry.] 
In  a  great  family,  the  servant  or  officer  in  charge  of  the 
bread  and  the  pantry.  Obs.  or  Archaic. 
pan'tO-  (pftn'to-).  Combining  form  denoting  all.  See  pan-. 
pan'to  fie  (pXn'to-f’l  ;  p5n-t5f'’l  ;  -toof'’l),  n.  [F.  pan- 
toujle.]  A  slipper  ;  —  formerly  applied  to  various  types  of 
indoor  footwear,  and,  at  times,  to  overshoes, 
pan'to  graph  (p8n'to-graf),  n.  [  panto-  -f-  -graph.]  a  An 
instrument,  essentially  of  four  light  rigid 
links  jointed  in  parallelogram  form,  to 
copy  maps,  plans,  or  the  like  on  any  ] 
determined  scale.  The  links 
are  uniformly  perforated 
along  their  lengths,  and  are 
permanently  jointed,  two 
and  two,  together,  1  e  other 
joints  being  variable,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  scale.  The  instru¬ 
ment  has  a  fixed  pivot  at  the 
end  of  one  of  the  links, atrac- 
ing  point  at  the  free  end  of 
the  link  jointed  to  this,  and 
another  tracing  point  at  the 
permanent  joint  of  the  other  Pantograph, 
two  links.  One  tracing  point  is  moved  over  the  outline  of 


Pantiles,  1  a. 


fans.  +  pence. 

an-Sa'tan-iam,  n.  Doctrine 
that  the  world  is  the  expres¬ 
sion  of  the  personality  of  Satan. 
Pan-Sax 'on.  a.  See  pan-. 
pan  aci'o-lism  (pftn-sI'fl-lYz’m), 
n.  See  pan-. 

Pan-sclav'ic  (p  &  n-s  k  1  a  v'Y  k  ; 
-s  k  1  ft  v'Y  k),  Pan-sclav'iBm 
(-s  k  1  a  v'Y  z’m).  Pan-sclav'tst, 
Pan'8Cla-vo'ni-an  (-skld-vn'nY- 
<tn).  Vars.  of  Panslavic, etc. 
panse  +■  pansy,  pacnck. 
panae  (pins),  v.  t.  Scot.  1.  [F. 
penser,  OF.  also  panser.  Cf. 
PANSY,  PENSIVE.)  Tothinkof; 
consider  ;  heed.  Obs. 

2.  [F.  panser,  orig.  same  word 
as  penser  to  think.)  To  attend 
or  dress,  as  a  wound, 
panae,  v.  i.  [See  panse,  v.  t.,  1.] 
To  think  ;  meditate.  Obs.  Scot. 
panse.  ii.  A  thought.  Obs.  Scot. 
panse'ment,  n.  [F.l  Act  of 
**  pansing, ”  as  a  wound.  Scot. 
pan'aer.  Var.  of  pansiere. 
pan'shard  (pftn'shdrd),  n.  A 
potsherd.  Dial.  Eng. 
pan'shon.  Var.  of  pancheon. 
pan'sied  (  pftn'zYd),  a.  Covered 
or  adorned  with  pansies. 

|]  pan  eifere'  ( pa.Vsyar'),  n.  [F., 
fr.  OF.  panciere ,  fr.  OF.  pance , 
F.  panse,  belly.  See  paunch.] 
Medieval  Armor.  A  piece  oi 
plate  armor  covering  the  lower 
part  of  the  body  in  front. 

fan'sive.  -f  pensive. 

an-Slav',  a.  See  pan-.  —  Pan- 
slar'ic  (-slav'Yk  ;  -sl&v'Yk),  a. 
—  Pan-slav'iBm  (-s  1  a  v'Y  z’m  ; 
-slftv'Yz’m),  n.  —  Pan-slav'lat 
(-Yst),  n.  —  Pan'ala-vla'tic  (pftn'- 
ald-vY8'tYk),a.  —  Pan'ala-vo'ni- 
an  (-sld-v5/nY-4n),  a.  —  Pan  sla- 
von'ic  (-v5n'Yk).  a.— Pan-alav'- 
o-nism  (pftn-slav'fi-nYz’m  ;  pftn- 
alftv'-),  n. 


pan-aper'ma-tlam  (-spdr'md- 
tYz’m),  pan  sper'mism  (pttn'- 

spOr'mYz’in),  u.  Panspermy. 
pan  aper'ma-tiat,  pan  aper'- 
miat.  n.  Believer  in  panspermy. 
pan  aper'mi-a  (pftn-spQr'mY-a), 
n.  [NL.]  Biot.  =  PANSPERMY. 
pan  aper'my  (pfin'spflr'mY),  n. 
[nan-  +  Gr.  aneppa  a  seed.] 
Biol.  The  theory  tnat  the  wide¬ 
spread  distribution  of  germs 
accounts  for  apparent  cases  of 
spontaneous  generation.  —  pan- 
aper'mic  (-spOr'mYk),  a. 
pan  aphyg 'mo-graph,  n.  [pan- 
4-  sphygmograph  ]  An  instru¬ 
ment  for  recording  simultane¬ 
ously  cardiac,  pulse,  and  chest 
movements.  [pipe.i 

Pan’s  pipes  (pftnz).  =  Pan-| 
pan-ate  re  o-ra'ma  (pftn-ste'r?1- 
6-ra'md),  n.  [Gr.  Tra?,  Trap,  all 
+  o-repeo?  solid  4-  opa/xa  a 
view.]  A  model  of  a  town  or 
country,  in  relief, 
pansy  violet.  A  form  of  the 
Dird’s-foot  violet  having  the  two 
upper  petals  very  dark  purple, 
with  the  lower  petals  normally 
lilac-purple.  U.  S. 
pant.  +  paint. 
pant,  n.,  sing,  of  pants  ;  —  used 
especially  adjectively.  Colloq. 
pant  (pant),  n.  [Cf.  LL.  panta- 
num  slough,  swamp.]  1.  A  pub¬ 
lic  fountain,  cistern,  or  well 
Scot,  tf  Dial.  Eng. 

2.  A  pool  or  puddle,  as  in  a 
farmyard.  Dial.  Eng.  [tofle.I 
pan 'table,  pan'ta-cle.  +  pan-| 
pan'ta  coam  (pftn'td-k5z’m),  n. 
[panta-  4-  Gr.  koc r/ao?  uni¬ 
verse.]  =  COSMOLABE. 
pan-ta'do.  +  pintado. 
pan-tag'a  my  (pftn-tftg'd-mT). 
n.  [panta-  -+-  -gamy.]  In  cer¬ 
tain  communistic  societies,  a 


kind  of  complex  marriage  in 
which  every  man  is  regarded  as 
the  husband  of  every  woman 
and  vice  versa. 

ran'ta-gogue  (pttn'td-g5g),  n. 
pant-  4-  -agogue.]  Med.  A 
medicine  formerly  supposed  to 
have  the  power  to  expel  all  mor¬ 
bid  matter  from  the  body. 

Pan  ta-gm-el'i-an  (p&n  td-groo- 
Cl'Y-dn),  a.  Also  Pan  ta-gru- 
el'ic  (-Yk),  Pan'ta  gru  erine 
(-Yn),  Pa  n  t  a-g  r  u  e  1-1  a'ti  c 
(-groo'Td-Ys'tTk),  Pan  ta-gru  el- 
ia'ti-cal  (-tY-kdl).  Of,  pert.  to. 
or  befitting,  Pantagruel.  —  Pan  - 
ta-gru -el 'i-cal-ly,  adv. 
pan  ta-gru  el 'i-on  (-grOo-fl'Y- 
<5n),  ii.  [F.  nantagrueiion .]  An 
herb  (prob.  hemp,  as  furnishing 
the  material  for  the  hangman’s 
rope)  mentioned  in  Rabelais’s 
“  Pantagruel.” 

||  pan  ta-lan'  (pan'ta-lan'),  n.; 
p/.  -lans  ( Sp .  -Ians).  [Sp.,  in 
the  Philippine  Islands ;  orig. 
uncert.  ;  cf.  Sp .  pontdn  pontoon 
bridge  ]  A  raised  platform  ;  a 
wharf.  Phil.  I. 
pan-tal'e-on  (pftn-tftl'P-5n),  n. 
[After  the  inventor,  Pantaleon 
Hebenstreit,  a  German  ]  Music. 
A  very  large  dulcimer,  invented 
about  1700,  with  gut  and  metal 
strings,  struck  with  small 
wooden  mallets.  fnantalets  I 
pan  ta-let'ted.  a.  Wearing! 
pan'ta-lon  Var. of  pantaleon 
Pan  ta-lo'ne  (piin'ta-lo'na),  n. 
See  Pantaloon,  1;  masked 
comedy. 

pan  ta-looned'  (pftn'ta-l^nd'), 
a.  Wearing  pantaloons,  or  trou¬ 
sers  ;  trousered. 

pan  ta-loon'er-y.  n.  1.  The 
character  or  performance  of  a 
pantaloon;  buffoonery. 

2.  Materials  for  pantaloons.  Obs. 


pan  ta-loon'lng,  vb.  n.  Acting 
the  pantaloon. 

pan-tam'e-ter  (pfin-tftm'f-t5r). 
n.  [ panta -  4-  -meter.]  1.  = 
PANTOMETER. 

2.  Carp.  A  graduated  bevel, 
pan'ta-morph  (pttn'td-mfirf), 
pan  ta-mor'phic,  etc.  For  pan- 
tomorph,  etc. 
pan'ta  pie.  f  pantofle. 
pan  tar  be'  (pftn-tarb'),  n.  [Gr 
nayrdpfir},  a  kind  of  precious 
stone  ;  cf.  OF.  pantarbe .]  A 
precious  stone  anciently  be¬ 
lieved  to  shine  like  the  6un  and 
act  on  gold  as  a  magnet.  Rare 
pan'tavch.n.  [F.(  Rabelais)  pan- 
tarche ;  prob.  error  for  j>an- 
chnrte. pancarte.  Cf.  pancart.] 
A  chart.  Obs. 

pan'tarch-y  (pttn'_tar-kY),  n 
[Gr.  iravrap^ia  ;  7ra?,  nay,  all 
4-  ap\V  rule.]  Rule  by  all;  a 
state  ruled  by  all  the  people, 
pantarite,  n.  [pant-  4-  Gr.  ape- 
rri  virtue.]  State  of  having  all 
the  virtues.  Obs. 
pantarongal.  +  pandaram. 
pan'tas.  n.  [OF.  pantais.  See 
pant,  v.]  A  distemper  affecting 
the  lungs  of  hawks  Obs. 
nan'taac*pe,  pan'ta-acop'ic. 
Erron.  for  pantoscope,  etc. 
pan'ta-aote  (nftn'td-sot),  tj.  An 
imitation  leather, 
ifltir*  Pantasote  ia  a  trade-mark, 
pan  ta-tro'phi-a  (-tro'fi-d  >,  n 
[NL.  See  pant-  ;  atrophy.] 
Med.  General  atrophy, 
pan  terier-aae'  ( p&n-tSl'Sfr-azO, 
ii.  See  petrography. 
panteone  +  pantheon. 
pant'er.  n.  One  that  panta. 
pan 'ter.  n.  (F.  panetier.  See 
j  pantry.]  A  keeper  of  the  pan- 
I  try  ;  a  pantler.  Obs. 


pan'ter,  n.  [F.  panti&re.  Cf. 
painter  a  rope.]  A  fowler’s 
net  or  snare.  Obs  or  Dial.  Eng. 
pan'ter.  pantere.  +  panther. 
pan'ter  er.  n  A  pantler.  Obs. 

Panterie.  +  pantry. 

an  teu-ton'ic.  a.  See  pan. — 
Pan-Teu'ton  ism  (-Yz’m),  n. 
panthan  +  pantheon. 
pantharb.  ^  pantarbe. 
pan-the'ic  (pftn-the'Yk),  a.  Of 
the  nature  of  a  pantheum. 
panthe-le'ma-tiam  (pftn'thf- 
Ie'md-tYz’m),  w.  [pan-  -f  Gr. 
BeAi j/xa  will.]  =  panthelism. 
pan-the'on-ize  (pftn-the'on-Tz  ; 
pftn'thP-dn-),  v.  t.  See  -ize.  — 
pan-the  on-i-za'tion  (-Y-za'- 

shun  ;  -T-za'sh?7n),  n. 
panther  cat.  The  ocelot 

F anther  cowry.  A  spotted  East 
ndian  cowry  ( Cyprsta  panthe- 
rina).  [ther.J 

pan'ther-ess.  n.  A  female  pan-| 
pan'ther-ine  (pftn'th5r-!n  ;  -Tn  ; 
183),  a.  [L.  pantherima.]  Like 
a  panther,  esp.  in  color  ;  as,  the 
pantherine  snake,  or  rat  snake 
l  Za  men  is  mucosus),  of  India, 
or  the  pantherine  toad  (Bufo 
mauritanica  or  pantherina )  of 
northwestern  Africa, 
pan'ther-lah,  a.  See  -ish. 
panther  lily.  The  leopard  lily, 
pan'ther’s  bane  (pfin'thdrz). 
Wolfsbane.  [tree  or  wood.  | 
panther  wood.  The  sandarac| 
pan-the'um  (pftn-the'um),  n. ; 
pi.  -TiiEA  (-a).  [L.  See  pan¬ 
theon.]  A  statue  or  idol  com- 
binint;  the  images  or  emblems  of 
several  deities,  or  of  one  deity  in 
various  aspects, 
pan'ti-ble.  +  pantofle. 
pan'tiea  -f*  pantas. 
pan'tlle',  a.  Designating,  or 
pertaining  to,  a  Dissenters’  meet¬ 


ing  house  or  congregation  ;  — 
from  the  roofing.  Obs. 
pan'tiled'  (pftn'tlld'ha  Roofed 
with  pantiles. 

pantile  lath.  An  extra  large 
Tatli  to  support  pantiles  on  roofs. 
pan'tUlng  (-tTl'lng),  n  Pantile 
roofing. 

pan'tlne,  n.  [F.,  commonly 
pantin.]  A  jointed  pasteboard 
doll  or  manikin  forming  a  kind 
of  jumping  jack  (a  toy  in  the 
18tn  century).  Obs.  [pant.| 
pant'ing.  p.  pr.  V  vb.  n.  of | 
pant'ing-ly,  adv.  of  panting. 
panting  stringer,  beam,  knee. 
Maut.  One  designed  to  strength¬ 
en  plates  and  prevent  panting, 
pan-tl'ao-crat  (p&n-tT'sS-krat ; 
pftn-tYs'A-),  pan'ti-aoc'ra-tlat 
(pftn'tT-sOk'ra-tYst  ;  pftn'tY-),  n. 
An  advocate  of  pantisocracy. 
pan  ti-so-crat'lc  (p  ft  n't  I  -  a  0- 
krftt'Tk;  pftn'tY-),  pantlao- 
crat'i-cal  (-Y-kdl),  a.  <  »t  or  pert 
to  pantisocracy  or  pantisocrats. 
pan'tle,  n.  [ME .pantelle.  Cf 
PANTER  a  net.l  A  snare  for 
birds.  Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 
pan'tle.  v.  t.  [Dim.  or  freq.  of 
pa»if,v.]  To  pant.  Obs.  or  Dial 
Eng. 

pantoble.pantocle.  +  pantofle. 
pan  to-chro-nom'e-ter,  n.  [  pan¬ 
to-  4-  chronometer.]  A  combi¬ 
nation  of  compass,  sundial,  and 
universal  time  dial, 
pan'tod,  7i.  See  od. 
pan  to-gloa'al-cal,  a.  Pertaining 
to  all  languages.  Obs. 
pan'to-glot  (pfin'tf>-gl8t).  n. 
[panto-  4-  Gr.  yAcoTra,yAa)<r<ra, 
tongue,  language.]  One  conver¬ 
sant  with  all  languages.  —  pan'¬ 
to-glot,  a.  —  pan  to-glot'tlsm 
(-gujt'Yz’m),  7i.  INp.l 

pan'to-graf.  Pantograph.  Ref.  1 


ale,  senate,  edre,  ftm,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofa;  eve,  $vent,  €nd,  recent,  maker;  ice,  ill;  old,  obey,  orb,  ddd,  s5ft,  connect;  use,  unite,  urn,  up,  circus,  menii; 


Foreign  Word.  Obsolete  Variant  of. 


combined  with.  =  equals. 
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the  diagram  to  be  copied :  the  other  makes  the  desired 
copy.  D  Meek.  A  linkwork  of  similar  construction,  or  a 
lazy-tongs  device,  used  as  a  reducing  motion  for  an  indi¬ 
cator,  a  parallel  motion  for  a  beam  engine,  or  the  like 
pan  to  graph'ic  (pSn'tS-grSf'Tk),  gTaph'l  cal  (-T-kal),  a. 
Of  or  pert,  to  a  pantograph  or  pantograpliy.  —  pan'to- 
graph'i  cal  ly,  ad v. 

pan  tog'ra-phy  (pSn-tSg'rd-fT),  n.  1.  A  general  descrip- 
tion  ;  entire  view  of  an  object. 

2.  The  art  or  process  of  using  the  pantograph, 
pan  tOl'O  gy  (-t51'o-jT),  n.  [ panto -  -f-  -logy.]  A  system¬ 
atic  view  of  all  knowjedge.  —  pan  tol'o-gist  (-jTst),  n. 
pan  tom'e-ter  (-t5m'e-ter),  n.  An  instrument  to  measure 
all  angles  in  determining  elevations,  distances,  etc. 
pan-tom'e-try  (-trt),  n.  1.  Universal  measurement.  Obs. 
2.  The  use  of  the  pantometer. 

— panto-met'ric  (p5n'to-mgt'nk),-met'ri-cal(-rT-k<ll),a. 
pan'to  mime  (p5n'to-mim),  n.  [L.  pantomimus ,  Gr.  nav- 
TOfx.tfj.ofy  lit.,  all-imitating  ;  7rav,  navrof,  all  -j-  fiifx o?  mimic, 
miine  :  cf.  F.  pantomime.  See  mimic.]  1.  An  actor  in  a 
dumb-show  performance  ;  esp.,  one  of  those,  the  panto- 
mimiy  of  the  ancient  Roman  pantomime  (see  def.  2). 

[He]  saw  a  pantomime  perform  so  well  that  he  could  follow 
the  performance  from  the  action  alone.  Tylor. 

2.  A  dramatic  performance  by  actors  using  only,  or  chiefly, 
dumb  show.  The  Roman  pantomime  was  by  masked  ac¬ 
tors,  the  mimicry  being  wholly  bodily.  The  subjects  were 
commonly  well-known  myths,  but  a  chorus  usually  sang 
the  story  by  way  of  interlude.  In  Italy  the  pantomime  de¬ 
veloped  the  characters  of  Harlequin,  Pantaloon  Colum¬ 
bine,  Scaramouch  (which  see),  forming  a  kind  of  popular 
burlesque;  in  France,  in  the  17th  and  13th  centuries,  the 
name  was  applied  to  allegorical  spectacles  with  characters 
from  classical  mythology  ;  in  England  a  kind  of  folklore 
drama  grew  up  with  subjects  largely  from  popular  tales,  of 
which  dumb  acting  as  well  as  burlesque  dialogue,  music, 
and  dancing  by  Clown,  Harlequin,  etc.,  are  features.  It  has 
become  a  characteristic  feature  of  the  Christmas  season. 

3.  Hence,  dumb  show  of  any  sort ;  significant  gesticula¬ 
tion  or  facial  expression. 

pan  to-mlm'ic  (-mTm'Tk)  )  a.  [L.  pantomimicus.]  Of  or 
pan  to  mim'i  cal  (  T-kdl)  I  pertaining  to  mimicry  or  pan¬ 
tomime.  —  pan  to  mim'i  cal-ly,  adv. 
pan  to  mimic,  n.  A  pantomime  actor, 
pan'to  mim  ist  (pSn'to-mim'Tst),  i 1.  An  actor  in  panto¬ 
mime  ;  also,  a  composer  of  pantomimes, 
pan'to  mor'phic  (-mSr'flk),  a.  [Gr.  navrofiop^of.  See 
pan-  ;  morphic.]  Taking  or  assuming  all  shapes  ;  as,  hys¬ 
teria  is  pantomorphic  in  its  symptoms, 
pan  to-phol)!  a  C-fo'bT-d),  n.  [NL. ;  panto-  phobia .] 
Med.  Morbid  fear  of  everything  ;  a  state  of  terror  with  no 
definite  object  of  fear. — panlO-phol)ic  (  fo'bTk ;  -f5b'- 
Tk),  pan  toph'o  bous  (pSn-tbf'o-bws),  a. 
pan'to- scope  (p5n'to-skop),  n.  [ panto -  -f-  -scope.']  Pho- 
tog  a  A  form  of  wide-angle  lens,  b  A  panoramic  camera, 
pan  to  SCOp'ic  (-skBp'Tk),  a.  Viewing  all ;  having  a  wide 
field  of  view;  —  used  specif,  of  certain 
bifocal  optical  instruments  ;  as  :  pan¬ 
toscopic  camera,  a  panoramic  camera. 

—  p.  spectacles,  spectacles  with  two 
segments  of  different  focal  lengths, 
the  upper  one  for  distant,  the  lower 
for  close,  vision. 

pan-toum'  (pdn-toom'),  n.  [F.  See 
pantun.]  Pros.  A  verse  form  of  a  Pantoscopic  Specta- 
number  of  four-line  stanzas  with  the  cle  Lens, 
second  and  fourth  lines  of  each  stanza  repeated  :is  the  first 
and  third  of  the  next,  and  with  the  first  and  third  lines  of 
the  first  stanza  repeated  as  the  second  and  fourth  of  the 
last.  See  pantun. 

pan'try  (pSn'trY),  n.  ;  pi.  -tries  (-trTz).  [ME.  pantrie ,  F. 
paneterie,  fr.  panetier  pantler,  LL.  panetarius  baker  (cf. 
panetus  small  loaf  of  bread),  L.  panis  bread.  Cf.  company, 
pannier  a  basket,  pantler.]  A  room  or  closet  where 
bread  and  other  provisions  are  kept. 

pan-tun'  (pan-toon'),  n.  [Malay.]  Pros.  A  Malay  verse 
form  for  short  improvised  poems,  imitated  under  the 
name  pantoum  (which  see)  by  French  and  English  writers. 
Pan-urge'(p5n-flrj';  F.pa/niirzh'),7i.  [F.,fr.  Gr.navovpyos 
ready  to  do  anything ;  roguish.]  The  favorite  companion 
of  Pantagruel  in  Rabelais's  “  Pantagruel.”  He  is  a  spend¬ 
thrift,  tippler,  libertine,  coward,  and  rogue,  but  his  good 
heart  ana  ingenious  mocking  at  all  things  (except  danger) 
make  him  attractive.  Pantagruel  made  him  governor  of 
Salmygondin,  and  Panurge  finally,  unable  to  decide  wheth¬ 
er  to  marry,  set  out  with  Pantagruel  to  the  Oracle  of  the 
Divine  Bottle,  where  he  was  answered  by  the  single  word 
tring  (touch  glasses,  as  for  a  toast). 

Pan'za,  San'cho  (sin'ko  pSn'za;  Sp.  san'cho  pan'tha). 
[Sp.  panza  pauuch.J  The  squire  in  Cervantes’s  “Don  Quix¬ 
ote.’’  He  is  a  short,  pot-bellied  peasant,  ignorant  and  cred¬ 


ulous,  but  shrewd  and  with  a  store  of  proverbial  wisdom, 
thus  being  a  foil  to  his  master.  Among  other  things,  Don 

§uixote  promised  him  the  government  of  an  island.  See 
arataria. 

pap(p5p),  //.  [Cf.  Sw.  divA.pappe.  Cf.  pap  soft  food.]  1.  A 
nipple  ;  mammilla  ;  teat.  Now  Archaic  or  Dial. 

The  jiajts  which  thou  hast  sucked.  Luke  xi.  27. 
2.  Anything  shaped  like  a  nipple,  as  :  a  A  small  tumor 
or  swelling  ;  a  pimple,  b  A  rounded,  nipplelike  hill  or 
peak  ;  a  matnelon  ;  —  chiefly  in  pi. 
pap,  n.  [Cf.  D.  pap ,  G.  pappe,  both  perh.  fr.  L.  papa , 
pappay  the  word  with  which  infants  call  for  food.]  1.  A 
soft  food  for  infants  or  invalids,  as  that  made  of  bread 
boiled  or  softened  in  milk  or  water. 

2.  Hence,  any  substance  of  like  consistency;  a  paste, 
pulp,  emulsion,  or  the  like. 

3.  The  pulp  of  an  apple,  or  of  similar  fruit.  Obs. 

4.  Nourishment  or  support  from  official  patronage ;  as, 
treasury  pap.  Collog.  &  Contemptuous. 
pa-pa'  (pa- pa' ;  pa'pd  ;  277  :  cf.  mama),  n.  [F.  papa ,  orig. 
a  child’s  word  ;  cf.  L.  papa ,  Gr.  nairas,  nannas,  a  child's 
word  meaning  father.  Cf.  pope.]  Father  ;  — now  chiefly 
a  child’s  word. 

pa'pa  (pa'pa),  n.  [L.,  father,  bishop,  fr.  Gr.  See  papa 
father.]  a  The  bishop  of  Rome;  the  Pope.  Obs.  or  R. 
b  Also  pa'pas  (-pas).  East.  Ch.  A  parish  priest,  or  one  of 
the  lower  clergy.  Obs.  or  R. 

pa'pa  cy  (pa'pd-sT),  n.  [LL. papalia,  fr.  L.  papa  a  father, 
bishop.  See  pope.]  1.  The  office  and  dignity  of  the  Pope, 
or  pontiff,  of  Rome  ;  papal  jurisdiction. 

2.  The  popes,  collectively  ;  the  succession  of  popes. 

3.  The  Roman  Catholic  supreme  government  ;  —  often 
used  by  opponents  disparagingly  or  opprobriously. 
pa  pa  gal'lo  (pa'pa-gal'yo ;  195),  n. ;  pi.  -los  (-yoz  ;  Sp. 
-yos).  [Sp .papagayo.]  A  large  showily  colored  food  fish 
(Nematistius  jxecioralis)  related  to  the  Carangidae,  found 
from  the  Gulf  of  California  to  Panama. 

Pa'pa  go  (pa'pii-go),  n.  ;  pi.  -gos  (-goz  ;  Sp.  -gos).  One  of 
a  tribe  of  Piman  Indians  of  Arizonaand  Sonora.  They  are 
industrious  agriculturists  and  laborers.  Practically  all 
are  Roman  Catholics. 

pa-pa'ln(pd- pa'll);  pa'pd-Tn  ;  277),  n.  [See  papaw.]  Chem. 
A  proteolytic  enzyme  present  in  the  juice  of  the  green  fruit 
of  the  papaya,  and  apparently  intermediate  in  action  be¬ 
tween  pepsin  and  trypsin.  The  commercial  preparation, 
used  as  a  digestant,  is  a  grayish  pepsinlike  powder, 
pa'pal  (pa'pftl),  a.  [F.,  fr.  L.  papa  bishop.  See  papacy.] 
1.  Of  or  pert,  to  the  Pope  of  Rome  ;  proceeding  from  the 
Pope  ;  ordered  or  uttered  by  the  Pope  ;  as,  a  papal  edict. 
2.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Roman  Catholic  Church, 
papal  brief,  an  apostolical  brief.  —  p.  cross.  See  cross,  lllust. 
—  p.  crown,  the  tiara.  —  p.  hat,  a  red  hat  with  gold  tassels, 
worn  by  the  Pope.  — p.  infallibility,  R .  C.  Ch.,  the  dogma 
that  the  Pope  cannot,  when  speaking  ex  cathedra,  i.  e.,  in 
his  official  character  of  supreme  pontiff,  err  in  defining  a 
doctrine  of  Christian  faith  or  rule  of  morals  to  be  held  Dy 
the  Church.  This  was  decreed  at  the  Vatican  Council,  July 
18, 1870.  —  P.  States,  a  former  dominion,  in  Italy,  directly 
subject  to  the  Holy  See.  It  included  the  Romagna,  the 
Marches,  Umbria,  and  the  present  province  of  Rome;  it 
originated  in  a  grant  of  the  exarchate  of  Ravenna  to  Pope 
Stephen  II.  by  Pepin  the  Short  in  755,  and  ceased  to  exist 
when  Rome  was  annexed  to  the  kingdom  of  Italy  in  1870. 
pa'pal-ize  (-iz),  v.  t.  <Sc  i.  ;  -ized  (-Tzd) ;  -iz'ing  (-iz'Ing).  To 
make,  or  to  become,  papal ;  to  Romanize.  —  pa  pal  i  za'- 
tion  (-T-za'shwn  ;  -I-za'shun),  n.  —  pa'pal  iz  er  (-iz'er),  n. 
Pa-pa'ver  (pa-pa'ver),  n.  [L.,  poppy.]  A  genus  of  her¬ 
baceous  plants,  the  poppies,  typifying  the  family  Papaver- 
aceae.  They  have  lobed  or  dissected  leaves  and  long-pe- 
duncled,  often  nodding,  flowers,  usually  large  and  showy ; 
the  capsule  is  dehiscent  only  at  the  summit.  The  25  spe¬ 
cies  are  mostly  of  the  Old  World,  many  being  cultivated. 
P.  somniferum  is  the  source  of  opium.  See  poppy. 
Pa-pav'er-a'ce  ae  (pa-pXv'er-a'se-e),  n.  pi.  [NL.  See 
Papaver.]  Bot.  A  family  of  herbs  or  shrubs,  the  poppy 
family,  typifying  the  order  Papaverales.  They  have  milky 
juice,  regular  or  irregular  flowers  with  caducous  sepals 
and  hypogynous  stamens,  and  capsular  fruit.  There  are 
26  genera  and  about  200  species,  widely  distributed,  com¬ 
prising  many  ornamental  garden  plants.  The  most  impor¬ 
tant  are  Papaver ,  Bikukulla ,  Sanguinaria ,  Argemone ,  Fu- 
niaria ,  and  Capnoides.  —  pa-pa v  er-a'ceous  (  slms),  a. 

Pa  pav  er-a'les  (-lez),  n.  pi.  [NL.]  Bot.  All  order  of 
archichlamydeous  dicotyledonous  plants  including  6  fami¬ 
lies,  as  the  Papaveracese  and  Brassicaceae.  They  are  dis¬ 
tinguished  by  the  regular  cyclic  flowers  with  hypogynous 
stamens  and  superior  compound  ovary, 
pa-paw'  (pd-p6' ;  p6'p8',  esp.  in  spelling  pawpaw ),  n.  Also 
paw'paw'  [Sp.  papayo  papaw,  papaya  the  fruit  of  the 
papaw,  fr.  the  native  name  in  the  West  Indies.]  1.  The 
papaya  ;  also,  the  tree  that  bears  this  fruit. 


p&n'to-graphing.  n.  The  use  of 
a  pantograph. 

pantograph  snaffle.  A  snaffle 
I»it  jointed  like  a  pantograph, 
nan  to-i-at'ri-cal,  ft.  [panto- + 
tat  rival.]  Curing  all  evils.  Obs. 
pan  to-log'ic  (pftn'tO-lhj'Yk), 
pan  to-log'i-cal  (-T-ktfl),  a.  Of 
or  pertaining  to  pantology. 
pan'to-man'cer  (p&n'tO-mttn'- 
s?r),  n.  [panto-  +  Gr.  fiavreia 
divination.]  One  who  sees 
omens  in  all  events, 
p&n'to-mime,  a.  Pantomimic, 
pan'tomime.  v.  t.’Sf  i.  To  repre¬ 
sent  by  pantomime.  [mimus.I 
pan  to- mi 'mi,  n.,  pi.  of  panto-| 
pan  to-mlm'ic-ry,  n.  =  Panto¬ 
mimic  action. 

pan  to-mi'mus  (p  fi  n't  ft-m  I'- 
mils),  n. ;  pi.  -mimi  (-ml).  [L.] 
See  PANTOMIME,  1. 
pan'to-morph.  w.  f panto-  4- 
-morjih.]  Something  capable  of 
assuming  all  shapes.’ 
pan 'ton  (p&n'tfln),  n.  [Perh.fr. 
PATTEN.]  1.  =  PANTOFLE.  Obs. 
or  Dial. 

2.  Far.  A  horseshoe  to  correct 
a  narrow,  hoofbound  heel.  Obs. 

||  pan'ton  me'tron  an'thro-pos 

( mgt'rCn ),  or  (  Gr. )  navroxv  pe- 
rpou  avOpionos.  See  homo 

M  t  If  SURA. 

pan-toph'a-gy  (pfin-tl5f'd-jY),n. 
[Gr.  navTO<t>ayia ;  ttcU,  irar- 
all  +  <f)aye tv  to  eat.)  The 
habit  or  power  of  eating  all 
kinds  of  food.  —  pan'to  phag'ic 


(pfin'tfl-f&j'Yk),  pan-toph'a- 
gous  ( pttn-tOf'd-gtis),  a.  —  pan- 
toph'a^gist  (-iYst),  n. 
pantophle.  f  pantofle. 
Pan-top'o-da  (p&n-t5p'8-dd),  n. 
pi.  [NL.  ;  panto-  +  -poda.] 
Zool.  Syn.  of  Pycnogonida.  — 
pan'to  pod  (p&n'tO-pbd),  n. 
pan  to-prag-mat'ic,  a.  Med¬ 
dling  in  everything.— n.  A  med¬ 
dler,  or  the  art  of  meddling.  Hu¬ 
morous.  [Var.  of  pansophy. I 
pan-tos'o-phy  (pan-t5s'6-fY).| 
Pan  to-gto'ma-ta  (pfin'tfl-stO'- 
ma-td;  -stOm'd-td),  n.pl.  [NL. 


panto-  -f  Gr.  fTTopa,  -aro 9, 
mouth.]  Zool.  A  group  of  pro¬ 
tozoans  having  no  definite 
mouth.—  pan-tos'to-mate  (pfin- 
tbs'tO-iniU;  pttn'tC-stS'm  ftt), 
pan  to-stom'a  tous  (pftn'tci- 
stbm'd-tas  ;  -std'md-tws).  a. — 
pan'to  stome  (pfln'tfi-stom),  n. 
Pan  to-the'ri-a  (-the'rY-d),  n. 
pi.  [NL.  ;  panto-  4-  Gr.  Orjpiov 
beast.]  Paleon.  An  order  of  gen¬ 
eralized  mammals  including 
most  of  those  of  the  American 
Jurassic.  —  p  an'to-the'ri-an 


(-dn),  a.  tf  n. 

pan'to-type,  n.  [panto-  + 
-type.]  A  universal  type, 
pan-tou'fle  (pSn-tdo'f’l).  Var. 

of  PANTOFLE. 

pantonn.  *f*  panton. 
pan'trer.  +  panterer. 
pan'try-man.  n.  A  man  em¬ 
ployed  in  a  pantry,  as  in  a  large 
hotel  or  on  hoard  a  vessel. 


pants  (pflnts),  n.  pi.  Trousers; 
pantaloons  ;  also,  drawers  ;  — 
abbr.  of  pantaloons  Colloq. 
pantuffle.  +  pantofle. 

||  pa  nu-e'lo  (pa'nyoo-a'15),  n. ; 
pi.  -los  (Sp.  -Ids).  [Sp.]  A  ker¬ 
chief  or  neckcloth  ;  in  the  Phil¬ 
ippines,  a  square  cloth,  folded 
triangularly,  starched  and  worn 
like  a  great  ruffle  or  collar. 

I|  pa  nure'  (pd'niir'),  n.  [F.] 
Bread  crumbs  used  to  cover  cro¬ 
quettes,  etc.,  for  cooking, 
pan-ur'gic  (p&n-Gr'jlk).  a.  [See 
panukoy.)  Apt  or  ready  in  all 
kinds  of  work. 

pan'ur-gy  (pBn'wr-jY),  m  [Gr. 
narovpyia ,  fr.  irarovpyofy 
properly,  ready  to  do  anything  ; 
hence,  knavish,  roguish  ;  nas. 
Trap,  all  -f-  epyov  work.]  Skill  in 
all  work  or  business  ;  craft.  R. 
pany.  +  payeny. 
pan-yar'  (pdn-yar'),  v.  t.  [Pg. 
penhorar  to  pledge,  fr.  L .piynus 
pledge.]  To  seize  as  a  pledge  or 
security :  esp.,  to  seize  or  kidnap 
(natives);  to  plunder;  raid. 
West  Africa. 
pan 'yard.  +  pannier. 
panyere.  +  pannier. 
pa'nym.  t  paynim. 
pan-zo'lsm  (pan-zo'Yz’m),  n. 
f  pan-  4-  Gr.  £wov  an  animal.] 

1.  Vital  forces  or  powers,  col¬ 
lectively  ;  vital  energy. 

2.  The ‘primitive  belief  in  the 
kinship  of  men  and  animals, 
pan  zo-b'tl-a  (pfin'zG-5'shY-d), 


pan-zo'6-ty  (pftn-zO'JLtY),  n. 
[NL.  panzootia  ;  Gr.  ira?,  wap, 
all  4-  ^(f>op  animal.]  Med.  An 
epidemic  disease  affecting  many 
animals.  —  panzo-ot'ic  (pttn'- 
zO-bt'Yk),  a. 

pa'o-lase'  ( pa'd-lazQ,  n.  See  pe¬ 
trography.  [TROO  RAIMI  V.  I 
pa'o-li-are'  (-lY-ar'),  n.  See  pe-I 
II  pa'o-lo  (pa'd-ld),  n.  fit.  Cf. 
Paul  ]  See  coin.  [Rimini. I 
Pa'o-lo,  n.  See  Francesca  da  | 
pap  (pap).  Scot.  &  dial  Eng. 
var.  of  pop. 

pap.  r.  t.  To  feed  with  pap. 
pa-pa'.  Var.  of  papaw. 

II  pa'pa  (pa'pa),  n.  [Sp.]  The 
potato. 

pa'pa  (pa'pd),n.  a  A  baboon, 
b  The  king  vulture, 
pa'pa  ( pa'pa),  n.  [Maori.]  A 
kind  of  bluish  clay  like  indu¬ 
rated  pipe  clay,  sometimes  used 
for  whitening  fireplaces.  It  is 
often  hard  as  stone,  and  is  then 
called  papa  rock.  New  Zealand. 
pa'pa-ble  (pa'pd-b’l),  a.  [Cf- 
F.  papable.  See  papal.]  Quali¬ 
fied  for,  or  eligible  to,  election  to 
the  papacy. 

pa  pa-bot'.  pa'pa-bote'  (pii'pn- 
oot' ),n.  [Prob.  of  Creole  origin.  1 
The  upland  plover.  Louisiana. 
papadom.  -f  1*0 pa  dam. 
papagay.  +  popinjay. 

Pa  pa-ga'yo  wind  (niLpd-ga'- 
yo),  n.  Meteor.  A  violent  north¬ 
easterly  wind  on  the  Pacific 
coasts  of  Nicaragua  and  Guate- 


2  a  The  oblong  yellowish  fruit  of  an  annonaceous  tree 
(-4  sim  i  n  a 
triloba)  of 
the  central 
and  south¬ 
ern  United 
States.  The 
fruit  has  a 
sweet  ish, 
banana- 
like,  many- 
seeded 
pulp.  Also, 
the  tree, 

which  has  Papaw  (Asimina  triloba).  1  Flowers  : 

large  obo-  2  Leaves  and  Fruit, 

vate  leaves,  and  lurid  purple  flowers.  t>  Any  of  various 
other  American  species  of  Asimina. 

3.  A  bushwhacker.  Missouri. 


fruit  of  the  papaw. 

m 


Papaya.  1  Fruiting  Tree 
2  Staminate  Flower  ;  3  Fruit. 


pa-pa'ya  (pa-pa'ya),  n.  [Sp.,  prop.. 

Cf.  papaw.]  The  fruit 
of  the  tropical  American 
tree  Carica  papaya.  The 
tree  is  of  palmlike  appear¬ 
ance,  crowned  with  Iong- 
petioled  palmately 
7-lobed  leaves  and  clus¬ 
ters  of  dioecious  yellow 
flowers.  The  oblong,  yel¬ 
low  fruit  is  very  large, 
and  has  a  pulpy  flesh  and 
a  thick  rind.  It  is  eaten 
raw,  boiled  as  a  vegetable, 
pickled,  or  preserved. 

The  seeds  are  anthelmin¬ 
tic.  All  parts  of  the  plant 
abound  in  milky  juice  con¬ 
taining  papain  (which  see), 
pa'per  (pa'per),  n.  [F. 
papier ,  fr.  L.  papyrus 
papyrus,  from  which  the 
Egyptians  made  a  kind  of 
paper,  Gr.  ira-nvpof.  Cf. 
papyrus.]  1.  A  substance 
made  in  the  form  of  thin 
sheets  or  leaves  from 
rags,  straw,  bark,  wood, 
or  other  fibrous  material, 
for  various  uses.  The  es¬ 
sential  processes  in  the 
manufacture  of  paper  are  :  the  reduction  of  the  raw  mate¬ 
rial  to  a  thin  pulp;  the  running  of  this  pulp  upon  a  flat  sieve 
of  fine  mesh,  which  retains  the  fibers  that  become  felted 
together  ;  and  the  removal  and  drying  of  the  fell  so  formed. 
These  processes  are  usually  accompanied  by  others,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  use  for  which  the  paper  is  designed,  as 
bleaching,  sizing,  pressing  or  calendering,  loading,  tint¬ 
ing,  etc.  Machines  for  making  paper  in  a  continuous  web 
were  introduced  about  the  year  1800,  and  most  paper  is 
now  so  made,  though  certain  fine  grades  are  still  made  by 
hand.  In  the  Fourdrinier  machine  tne  sieve  is  a  long  endless 
w  ire  cloth  carried  on  rollers.  A  light  cylinder,  called  the 
dandy  roll,  presses  on  the  upper  surface  of  the  felt  on  the 
sieve,  imparting  the  watermark  and  determining  the  char¬ 
acter  of  the  paper  as  wove  (bearing  the  impression  of  a  fine 
even  gauze)  or  laid  (marked  with  parallel  lines).  From 
this  the  felt  passes  on  through  rolls  which  express  mois¬ 
ture,  and  over  the  driers,  which  are  hollow  cylinders 
heated  with  steam.  A  smooth  surface  is  produced  by  cal¬ 
enders,  and  apparatus  for  sizing,  etc.,  may  also  form  a  part 
ol  the  machine.  Where  a  high  finish  is  required  the  paper 
is  afterward  passed  through  supercalenders.  The  cylin¬ 
der  machine  diners  from  the  Fourdrinier  machine  chiefly 
in  having  its  sieve  on  a  revolving  cylinder,  which  dips  into 
the  vat  of  pulp.  It  is  used  principally  in  making  heavy 
paper,  board,  and  tissue  paper.  Paper  consists  of  cellu¬ 
lose  fibers  in  a  more  or  less  pure  condition.  It  was  made 
in  early  times  from  the  inner  bark*  of  the  paper  mulberry 
by  the  Chinese,  who  extended  the  art  to  other  materials 
and  spread  a  knowledge  of  it  among  other  nations.  The 
be3t  writing  paper  is  made  from  linen  rags.  Newspaper 
is  chiefly  made  from  wrood.  Paper,  when  not  sold  m  the 
roll,  is  furnished  in  various  sizes  (varying  somewhat  with 
different  makers).  The  principal  sizes  are  as  follows : 


TABLE  OF  PAPER  SIZES. 


Note.  The  abbreviations  dr.  drawing  paper,  pr.  printing, 
wr.  writing,  U.  S.,  Eng.,  are  used  where  the  size  denoted  by  any 
name  varies  with  the  kind  of  paper  or  with  the  country. 


Trade  Name 

Inches. 

Trade  Name 

Inches. 

3Vfl  x  6 

16  x  20 

6X8 

antiquarian . 

31  x  53 

billet,  note . 

atlas*,  wr . 

26  x  33 

billheads,  halves 

Hl/o  X  14 

“  dr . 

26  X  34 

“  quarters 

11  sixes  . . . 

81/2  X  7 

bag  cap.  brown  . . . 

llM/o  x  24 

* Vs  x  8</j 

mala;  — named  for  the  district 
from  which  it  blows, 
pa-pa'ia.  Var.  of  papaya 
pa-pa'io.  +  papaw. 

Pa'pa-jo  (pii'pa-ho  ;  189).  Var. 
of  Pa pago. 

pap'a-lin,  n.  [F.  papahn.  It. 
papal  inn.]  A  papist.  Obs. 
pa'pal-ism  (pa'pdl-Yz’m),  n. 
The  papal  system, 
pa'pal-lst  (-Yst), w.  A  papist.— 
pa  pal-is'tlc  (-Ys'tlk),  a. 
pa-pal'i-ty  (pa-pftl'Y-tY),  n. 
[LL.  pnijulitas :  cf.  OF.  papa- 
lit  e.]  The  papacy.  Obs. 
pa'pal-ly,  adv.  of  papal. 
pa'pal-ty,  n.  [Cf.  Y.papa\it4.] 
The  papacy.  Obs. 
pa  pa-pho'bi-a  (pa'pd-ffi'bY-a), 
n.  [NL.  ;  L.  papa  bishop  4- 
-phobia.]  Intense  fear  or  dread 
of  the  Pope  or  popery.  Rare.  — 
pa'pa-pho  bist  (pa'pa-fo'bYst), 
v.  Rare. 

pa'parch-y  (pii'pdr-kY).  n.  [L. 
jiajia  bishop  4-  - archy .]  Govern¬ 
ment  by  a  nope.  —  pa-par'chi- 
cal  (pa-ptir'kY-kfll),  a. 

||  pa'pas  (pa'pas),  n.  [LGr. 
nairas,  7ra7r7rac.]  East.  Ch.  A 
parish  priest.  See  2d  papa  b. 
pa-pa'ship.  n.  See  ship. 
pa'pate,  n.  [L.  papa  pope  4- 
-ate,  4  :  cf.  OF.  papat.]  The 
papacy.  Obs. 

pa  pav  er-am'lne  (pa-pftv'Pr- 
am'In  ;  -a-men'  ;  pd-pi'vgr- ; 
184),  n.  Also  -In.  Chem.  A 
crystalline  alkaloid.Cai^iO-jN, 
found  in  opium. 


pa-pav'er-i'na  (-Y'nd).  Var  of 

PAPAVERINE. 

pa-pav'er-lne  (pa-p&v'5r-Yn  ; 
-en  ;  pa-pa' v?r-  ;  184),  w.  Also 
-in.  An  alkaloid,  CjoHj|9yN, 
constituting  about  one  per  cent 
of  opium.  Its  physiological  ac¬ 
tion  is  not  certainly  known, 
pa-pav'er-ous  (-iis),  a.  Pert,  to, 
or  of  the  nuture  of,  the  poppy, 
pa-pa'ya.  4*  papaw. 

Pap  a-ya'ce-ae  (p&p'd-ya's?-?), 
n.pl.  [NL.]  Bot.  Syn.ofCAR- 
icace.e.  —  papaya'ceons 
(-shus),  a. 

Pap  a-ya'les  (-lez),  n.pl.  [NL.] 
Bot.  A  Lindleyan  alliance  com¬ 
prising  the  modern  family  Car 
icaceae,  etc.— pa-pa'yal  ( pa-pa'- 
ydl),  a.  [Chem.  Papain.l 

pap  a-yo'tin  (p&p'd-yo'tln),  n.| 
ap'boat',  tj.  1.  A  boat-shaped 
isn  to  hold  pap  for  infants. 

2.  A  large  spiral  East  Indian 
marine  shell  (  Turbinella  rapa ); 
—  so  called  because  used  by  na¬ 
tive  priests  to  hold  anointing  oil. 
pape.  ±  pap. 

pape(pap),  n.  [Cf.  F.  pajte.  See 
pope  ]  Pope.  Obs.  or  Scot. 
pape,  n.  [Creole.]  The  non¬ 
pareil. 

pa'pe-jay  (pa'pfc-ja).  Obs.  or 
Scot.  var.  of  popinjay. 
papelard.  n.  [F.]  A  flatterer ; 
sycophant  ;  hence,  a  hypocrite 
Obs.  —  a.  Hypocritical.  Obs. 
papelardy,  n.  Also  -dry.  Syco¬ 
phancy.  Obs.  [Porridge.  Obs. I 
pa'pe-Iote,  n.  [Cf.  pap  food-ll 


flood,  foot ;  out,  oil ;  chair  ;  go  ;  sing,  igk  ;  then,  thin  ;  nature,  verdure  (250) ;  K  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144) ;  boN  ;  yet ;  zh  =  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Guide. 

Full  explanations  of  Abbreviations,  Signs,  etc..  Immediately  precede  the  Woabulary. 
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Trade  Name. 

Inches. 

billheads,  thirds .. 

8>/s  x  9i/a 

broad  twelves . 

23  x  41 

cabinet,  curds . 

41/,  X  01/2 

cap  . 

14  x  17 

carte  de  visite  .... 

/I h  X  41/8 

casing,  brown  — 

46  X  46 

check  folio  . 

17  x  24 

colombier, orf  U  S. 

23  x  34 

columbier  \Eng. 

231/2x341/2 

commercial  letter. 

wr. 

11  X  17 

44  note  .. 

51/2  X  81/2 

“  post  .. 

11  x  17 

°°Py . 

ltf  X  20 

crown,  or  (  U.  S. 

15  X  19 

crown  cap  \Eng 

15  X  20 

demy,  wr.  U.  S.... 
44  Eng.... 

16  x  21 

151/2  X  20 

“  vr.  Eng.... 
44  boards . 

171/2x221A 

18  x  22 

“  dr . 

15  X  20 

“  letterheads 

8  x  I01/9  | 

double  atlas,  Eng. 

3D/2  x  55 

“  cap  . 

17  x  28 

“  copy  . 

20  X  33 

44  crown . 

20  X  30 

44  demy 

wr  U.  S. 

21  x  32 

44  44  44  Eng. 

221/2  y  35 

44  44  . 

16  x  42 

“  .  “  Mr . 

221A  x  35 

“  double  cap  . 

28  x  34 

44  “  crown 

30  x  40 

44  44  folio  . 

34  X  44 

“  elephant  .... 

27  X  40 

4‘  folio . 

22  X  34 

44  foolscap . 

17  X  27 

44  44  hoards 

18  X  29 

44  four  pound 

brown 

22  X  31 

44  imperial 

44  44  cap. 

30  X  44 

brown 

29  x  44 

44  large,  cards  . 

41/2  x  6 

44  “  post  . 

21  x  33 

44  letter  . 

16  x  20 

“  medium  . . . 

23  X  36 

•  «  H 

IS  x  46 

44  packet . 

19  x  24 

44  post . 

191/..X311/2 

15  X  25 

44  pott . 

44  royal.  U.S... 

24  x  38 

“  44  Eng... 

25  X  40 

“  small,  cards. 

31/2  X  5 

“  41  post.. 

19  X  30l/o 

44  superroyal 

271/2  X  41 

elephant,  wr.  If  dr. 

23  x  28 

44  or.  Eng. 

44  brown 

23  x  30 

24  X  34 

emperor.  U.  S . 

44  Eng . 

40  X  60 

48  x  72 

extra  size  folio  . . . 

19  x  24 

“  thirds,  cards 

l’/8  X  3 

flat  cap . 

14  x  17 

“  foolscap . 

13  X  16 

44  letter  . 

10  x  16 

44  packet . 

12  X  19 

folio,  folio  post 

17  X  22 

“  noteheads  . 

5>/a  X  81/s 

44  letterheads.. 

81/2  x  11 

foolscap,  U.  S . 

13  x  16 

••  Eng  .... 

131/2  x  17 

44  board... 

111/2x171/2 

44  and  half 

13  X  24 

44  44  third 

13  X  211/a 

Trade  Name. 

gentlemen’s,  cards 

grand  eagle . 

half  large,  cards  . . 

“  small.  “ 
haven  cap,  brown 
hotel  noteheads. . . 
imperial,  C.  S  — 

*•  Eng . 

“  cap,  brown 
Kent  cap,  brown  . 

ladies',  curds . 

large,  **  . 

•*  post . 

legal  cap . 

letter  . 

medium,  U.  S . 

“  Eng . 

“  dr . 

“  and  half, 
memorandum  head 

music  demy  . 

note . 

packet  folio . 

“  noteheads . 

“  post . 

peerless,  dr . 

pinched  post . 

post . 

pott,  iv r . 

“  . 

Prince  of  Wales  . 

quad  crown . 

“  demy.  . 

“  large,  cards. . 

“  royal . 

“  small,  cards  . 

queen  note . 

reduced  small, 

cards 

royal,  wr . 

“  l,r- . 

44  packet . 

sheet  and  half  cap 
. demy 


Inches 


44  “  “  flsc’p 

“  “  “  post 

“  “  “  pott 

44  44  third 

foolscap 

short  demy - 

small  atlas,  Eng.  . 

“  cap . 

••  cards . 

44  double  cap.. 
“  44  post.. 

44  post . 

statements . 

44  gem . 

44  head-and- 

tail  . 

“  hotel . 

44  infant . .  . 
44  short 

••  square . 

“  Yankee  . . 
superroyal 

wr.  U.S. 

44  44  Eng. 

44  dr . 

44  boards  .. 

theorem,  dr . 

thirds,  cards . 

town  44  . .  . . 


11/2  X  3 
27  x  40 
2i/4  x  3 
13/4  x  2i/2 

21  x  26 
52/3  X  11 

23  x  31 

22  x  30 
22  X  29 
18  X  21 

21/2  X  31/2 

3  X  41/2 
161/s  x  21 
13  X  16 
10  X  16 

18  X  23 
18i/2x23i/2 

17  X  22 

24  x  30 
*»V2  X  8l/o 
143/8x  203/4 
8  X  10 

19  X  24 
.Vy4  X  9 

12  x  19 

18  X  52 
141/2  X  19 
16  X  20 
121/2  x  15 

13  X  16 
3  X  41/0 
30  X  40 

351/2  X  45 

6  <  9 
40  X  50 

31/2  X  53/8 

21/8  X  31/2 

19  X  24 

20  X  25 
6  x  9i/? 
I31/2X241/2 
221/2x261/2 
173/4x333/4 
I.31/4X241/2 
191/2X231/2 
121/5x221/2 

131/4  X  22 
143/8x  203/4 

25  x  31 
13  x  16 
2i/2  x  31/2 
16  x  26 

19  x  29 

131/2 x IOI/2 
51/2  X  81/2 
33/8  x  5Vs 


51/2  X  8I/2 

52/3  X  11 
41/8  x  51/2 
51/2  x  51/2 

.->1/2  x  5% 
53/8  X  81/2 

20  x  28 

19  x  27 
19  x  27 
20i/2x27i/2 
211/.,  x  29 
28  x'  34 
H/2  x  3 
2x3 


2.  A  sheet,  leaf,  or  piece  of  such  substance. 

3.  Something  resembling  true  paper,  as  (in  form  and  use) 
the  papyrus  of  the  ancient  or  (in  material)  dried  paper 
pulp  molded  into  any  form,  or  papier-in&ch6. 

4.  A  printed  or  written  document  or  instrument;  a  writing, 
as  an  essay  ;  as,  a  paper  read  before  a  society  ;  an  exami¬ 
nation  paper ;  specif.,  pi .,  documents  proving  identity, 
validity,  authorization,  etc. ;  as,  au  officer’s  papers. 

6.  Hence  :  a  Short  for  negotiable  paper  (see  under  nego¬ 
tiable).  b  (pi.)  =  SHIP’8  PAPERS. 

6.  A  printed  sheet  appearing  periodically;  a  newspaper; 
a  journal ;  as,  a  daily  paper. 

7.  A  paper  containing  (usually)  a  definite  quantity ;  as, 
a  paper  of  pins,  tacks,  opium,  etc. 

8-  A  paper  specially  prepared,  as  by  having  a  medicinal 
preparation  spread  over  it. 

9.  Decorated  hangings  or  coverings  for  walls,  made  of 
paper.  See  paper  hangings. 

10.  A  free  pass.  Slang. 

Syn.  — Paper,  document.  Paper,  as  here  compared,  is 
the  general  term  for  a  printed  or  written  instrument  of 
whatever  sort ;  document,  which  may  apply  to  anything 
written,  printed,  or  inscribed,  suggests  esp.  a  source  of  in¬ 
formation,  evidence,  or  proof  ;  as,  state  papers ;  to  sign  a 
paper  ;  “  A  peculiar  difficulty  I  have  experienced  in  deal¬ 
ing  with  Lord  Macaulay’s  private  papers'1'1  ( Trevelyan ): 
“  Her  [Lady  Byron’s]  letters  I  sent  back  except  those  of 
the  quarreling  correspondence,  and  those,  being  docu¬ 
ments ,  are  placed  in  the  hands  of  a  third  person  ”  ( Byron ) ; 
“  The  history  of  Shelley’s  life  develops  itself  clearly  be¬ 
fore  our  eyes ;  the  documents  of  importance  for  it  are  given 


with  sufficient  fullness  ”  (M.  Arnold) ;  ‘  Life  is  only  a  doc¬ 
ument  to  be  interpreted  ”  (Mrs.  Humphry  Ward). 
pa'per  (pa'per),  v.  t. ;  pa'pered  (pa'perd);  pa'per-ing. 

1.  To  write  on  paper;  to  make  a  memorandum  of;  also, 
to  describe  on  paper  and  post  or  publish  the  description. 

I  ’ll  have  to  paper  your  friend  from  the  luwlauds.  Stevenson. 

2.  To  fold  or  inclose  in  paper. 

3.  To  furnish  with  paper  ;  to  cover  or  line  with  paper ; 
esp.,  to  furnish  with  paper  hangings;  as,  to  paper  a  house. 
Also,  to  treat  with  paper,  as  with  sandpaper. 

4.  Bookbinding.  To  prepare  (a  volume)  for  its  covers  by 
pasting  the  end  papers  and  flyleaves. 

6.  To  give  out  free  tickets  or  passes  for,  as  a  theater.  Slang. 
pa'per,  a.  1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  paper;  made  of  paper. 
2.  Resembling  paper  or  existing  only  on  paper;  unsub¬ 
stantial  ;  as,  a  paper  army. 

For  various  phrases,  as  paper  birch,  paper  profits, 
etc.,  see  the  Vocabulary. 

pa'per  bark7  (pa'per-bark7),  n.  Any  of  several  Australian 
myrtaceous  trees  of  the  genus  Melaleuca  (esp.  M.  leuca- 
dendron)  or  the  related  genus  Callistemon ;  —  so  called 
from  the  thin  papery  bark,  which  peels  off  in  large  sheets, 
paper  birch.  An  American  birch  (Betulu  papyrifera ),  with 
chalky  white  bark  peeling  in  many  thin  layers.  The  bark 
was  widely  used  by  the  Indians  for  canoes,  and  is  now 
worked  into  various  fancy  articles,  as  baskets,  etc. 
paper  blockade.  Internal.  Law.  A  blockade  proclaimed 
but  not  effectively  enforced.  See  blockade.  1. 
paper  boards.  Bookbinding.  Boards  with  the  outside 
covering  of  paper. 

paper  credit.  Credit  based  on  evidences  of  debt, as  prom¬ 
issory  notes,  duebills,  etc. 

paper  hanger.  One  who  covers  walls  w  ith  wall  paper, 
paper  hangings  Paper,  commonly  ornamental,  used  to 
cover  the  inner  walls  of  houses,  etc. 
paper  money.  Paper  documents  that  circulate  as  a  sub¬ 
stitute  for  money.  In  a  narrow’  sense  the  term  is  restricted 
to  those  forms  issued  for  the  purpose  of  such  circulation, 
as  government  notes,  fiat  paper  money,  bank  notes,  etc. ; 
in  a  wider,  but  less  correct,  sense  the  term  paper  money  is 
indefinitely  used  to  include  all  instruments,  such  as  nego¬ 
tiable  commercial  paper,  that  have  the  effect  of  replacing 
money  in  circulation. 

paper  mulberry.  An  Asiatic  inoraceous  tree  (Broussovetia 
papyrifera)  resembling  the  mulberry.  Its  thin  fibrous  in¬ 
ner  bark  is  used  in  Polynesia  for  making  tapa  cloth.  It  is 
grown  as  a  shade  tree  in  Europe  and  America.  See  tapa. 
paper  muslin.  Glazed  muslin,  for  linings,  etc. 
paper  narcissus.  paper-white  narcissus. 
paper  nautilus  A  cephalopod  of  the  genus  Argonauta 
(which  see) ;  —  so  called 
from  the  delicate  shell, 
paper  profits  Finance. 

Prospective  unrealized 
profits  on  transactions 
not  concluded, 
paper  tree,  a  The  pa¬ 
per  mulberry,  b  Either 
of  two  ornamental  Asi¬ 
atic  thymelseaceous 
shrubs  ( Edgrirm  thia  \  \  \  > 

gardneri  and  Daphne 

making  •'  Paper  Nautilus.  «) 

per.  c  The  East  Indian  moraceous  tree  Slreblus  asper. 
paper  wasp.  Any  wasp  making  a  nest  of  paperlike  mate¬ 
rial,  as  the  yellow  jackets. 

paper  weight.  Any  object  designed  to  hold  down  loose 
papers  by  its  weight. 

pa'per-white7  nar-cis'sus  A  variety  of  narcissus  bear¬ 
ing  clusters  of  small,  very  fragrant,  purewdiite  blossoms, 
pa'per-y  (pa'per-T),  a.  Like  paper;  of  the  thinness  or 
consistency  of  paper. 

II  pa7pe-terie'  (pa7pe-tre'),  n.  [F.,  fr.  papier  paper.]  A 
case  or  box  w’ith  paper  and  w’riting  materials. 

Pa'phi  an  (pa'fT-3n),  a.  [L.  Paphius ,  Gr.  na(/>tov,  from 
nd</>09  the  city  Paphos. ]  Of  or  pertaining  to  Paphos,  an 
ancient  city  of  Cyprus  with  a  famous  temple  of  Aphrodite ; 
hence,  pertaining  to  love,  esp.  illicit  love,  or  wantonness. 
—  n.  A  native  or  inhabitant  of  Paphos  ;  also,  a  prostitute. 

;  pa7pier'-mAch6'  (p&'pya'ma'sha' ;  p&'pya-ma'sha),  n. 
[F.,  chewed  pa¬ 
per  ;  papier  pa¬ 
per  -j-  in  ache 
chewed.]  A 
hard  and  strong 
substance  made  of 
paper  pulp  mixed  w  ith 
size,  glue,  rosin,  clay, 
or  the  like.  It  is  shaped 
into  various  articles, 
usually  by  molds. 

Pa-pil'i-o  (pd-pTl'T-o  ;  -yo),  n.  [L., 
a  butterfly.]  Zool.  A  Linmean 
genus  originally  comprising  all  the 
butterflies,  but  as  now  used  re-  Papilio  ( P.  polyxenes).  a 
stricted  to  the  typical  swallow-  Larva;  b  Pupa;  c  Adult 
tailed  butterflies  and  some  of  their  Butterfly, 
near  allies.  It  comprises  many  subgenera,  and  is  the  type 
of  the  family  Papilionidae. 


m. 


Petals  of  same.  The  upper 
one  is  the  Vexilluin,  Banner, 
or  Standard  ;  the  luterals  are 


pa-piTi-O-na'ceous  (pd-pTl'T-o-na'slius),  a.  1.  Like  a  but- 
terfly. 

2.  Hot.  a  Belonging  to  the 
family  Papil  ionaceie  (Faba- 
cese).  b  Having  an  irregular 
zygomorphic  corolla  some¬ 
what  resembling  a  butterfly, 
as  in  the  bean,  pea,  and  other  a  Pap i  1  io- 
fabaceous  plants.  11  tt  ceou* 

Pa  pil'i  on'i  dae (pd-ptl'T-Sn'-  Beached 
T-de),  tt. [NL.  See  Papil-  ■ 

10.]  Zool.  A  large  family 

of  butterflies.  They  have  all  ....  .  ,  . 

three  pairs  of  legs  well  (level-  ‘h«  f  1  l»‘e  b“6al8  lorm  thf 
oped  m  both  sexes;  the  lar¬ 
va*  usually  have  osmatena,  and  the  pupae  are  angular  and 
attached  by  the  anal  end  and  a  median  loop  of  silk.  It 
comprises  the  subfamilies  Papilioniuae  and  Parnassiinae, 
and  sometimes  the  Pierinte.  —  pa-pil  i-on'id  (-Td>,  a.  A  n. 
pa  pilla  (pa-pTl'a),  n.  ;  pi.  -la:  (-e).  [L.,  a  nipple,  pim¬ 

ple,  dim.  of  papula.']  Any  small  nipplelike  or  pimplelike 
projection  or  part ;  as :  a  Hot.  An  epidermal  cell  whose 
walls  form  a  conical  protuberance  like  a  minute  hair. 
Such  papillae  often  give  a  velvety  appearance  to  the  petals 
of  flowers,  b  Anat.  <t*  Zool.  (1)  A  vascular  process  of 
connective  tissue  extending  into  and  nourishing  the  root 
of  a  hair,  feather,  or  developing  tooth.  (2)  One  of  the 
vascular  protuberances  of  the  dermal  layer  of  the  skin  ex¬ 
tending  into  the  epidermal  layer.  In  many  cases  they 
contain  tactile  corpuscles.  (3)  The  apex  of  a  Malpighian 
pyramid  of  the  kidney.  (4)  One  of  the  small  protuber¬ 
ances  distributed  over  the  upper  surface  of  the  tongue. 
Tney  are  known  according  to  their  shape  as  circumrallate, 
fungiform,  and  filiform  papillae.  The  two  former  kinds 
bear  taste  buds. 

pap'il-lar  (p£p'T-lar ;  pd-pTl'dr;  277),  a.  Papillary, 
pap'll  la-ry  (p5p'T-la-rT  ;  pd-pTl'd-rT  ;  277  ),  a.  Of,  per¬ 
taining  to,  or  resembling,  a  papilla  or  papillae ;  bearing 
papillaB ;  papillose. 

papillary  layer  (of  the  derma),  Anat.,  the  superficial  layer 
of  the  derma  raised  into  papillae  fitting  in  corresponding 
depressions  on  the  inner  surface  of  the  epidermis-  —  p. 
muscles,  Anat.,  the  musculi  papillares. 
pap'll  late  (pSp'T-lat ;  pa-pTl'at),  a.  Papillose, 
pap  il-li'tis  (pSp'T-li'tis),  n.  [NL. ;  papilla  -f-  -itis. ] 
Med.  Inflammation  of  the  intraocular  end  of  the  optic 
nerve ;  optic  neuritis. 

pap  11-io'ma  (-lo'md),  n.  ;  L.  pi.  -lomata  (-ta).  [NL.; 
papilla -\- -oma.]  Med.  An  epithelial  tumor  formed  by 
hypertrophy  of  the  papilla*  of  the  skin  or  mucous  mem¬ 
brane,  as  a  corn  or  a  wart, 
pa-pll  lo  n6'  (pa-pTPyo-na'),  a.  [F.  papil- 
tonne.]  Her.  Diapered  with  a  kind  of 
vair,the  small  shieldlike  figures  sprinkled 
with  specks  and  arranged  somewhat  like 
the  scales  of  a  fish;  — so  called  from  a 
fancied  resemblance  of  the  specks  to 
those  of  a  butterfly’s  wing, 
pap'll  lose  (p5p'T-los;  see  -ose),  a.  Cov¬ 
ered  with,  or  bearing,  papillae;  resembling  ... 

papilla-.  _  pap/ll-los'l  ty  (-15s'T-tT),  tt.  1  apillone* 
pap'll  lote  (-lot),  n.  [F.]  1.  A  Curl  paper  for  the  hair. 

2.  A  paper  wrapper  in  which  cutlets  are  sometimes  cooked 
and  served. 

pa'plsm  (pa'pTz’m),  n.  [Cf.  F.  papisme.  See  pope.] 
Popery  ;  Roman  Catholicism  ;  —  used  disparagingly, 
pa'plst  (-pTst),  7i.  [Cf.  F.  papiste.]  A  Roman  Catholic ; 
an  adherent  of  the  Church  of  Rome  and  the  authority  of 
the  Pope  ;  —  used  disparagingly. 

pa  pis'tic  (pd-pTs'tlk)  f  a.  [Cf.  F.  papistique.]  Of  or 
pa  pls'tl  cal  (-tT-kdl)  (  pert,  to  the  Church  of  Rome  and 
its  doctrines  and  ceremonies;  pert,  to  popery;  popish; 
—  used  disparagingly.  —  pa  pls'tl  cal-ly,  adv. 
pa'pize  (pa'piz),r.  t.  &  i.  [See  papal.]  To  imbue  with 
popery  ;  to  render  popish  ;  also,  to  act  the  pope  or  conform 
to  or  advocate  the  papal  system  ;  —  used  disparagingly, 
pa  poose'  (pa-poos'),  n.  [Amer.  Ind.  (Algonquian)  pa- 
poos.']  1.  A  young  child  of  North  American  Indian  parents. 
2.  The  target  in  the  lying-down  figure.  Riflemen's  Slang. 
pap  pU'er-ous  (pS-pTl'er-ws),  a.  [pappus  -f-  -ferous.]  Bot. 

Bearing  or  producing  a  pappus. 
pap'pose  (pSp'os  ;  pa-pos'),  a.  VijM,/ 

Bot.  Furnished  with  a  pappus;  \aammlh J  C* 
of  the  nature  of  a  pappus, 
pap'pus  (pSp'as),  n.  [L.,  an 
Old  man,  pappus,  Gr.  Tran-wo?.]  AM.1// 

Bot.  Any  appendage  or  tuft  of 
appendages  crowning  the  ovary 
or  fruit  in  certain  higher  fami¬ 
lies  of  seed  plants,  notably  the  Achenes  with  Pappus  of 
composites.  It  may  take  the  different  kinds,  a  Plu- 
form  of  capillary  bristles,  as  in  niose(  Theodoreay,  b  Mem- 
Aster  ;  of  two  or  more  scales  or  branaeeous  ( ChttnacUs ) ; 
awns,  as  in  Si  ip  hi  inn  and  its  al-  c.  Capillary  (Dandelion) ; 
lies;  of  a  crownlike  border  or  of  Awnlike  (Btdent) 


pa'per-back'.  n.  A  paper-cov¬ 
ered  book.  Colloq. 
pa'per  board  ,  n.  Pasteboard, 
paper  book.  Eng.  Practice.  A 
book  containing  copies  or  ab¬ 
stracts  of  the  pleadings  and 
other  papersexchanged  between 
the  parties  and  of  the  facts  nec¬ 
essary  to  a  complete  under¬ 
standing  of  a  case,  answering  in 
appealed  cases  to  the  American 
case  and  exceptions. 
pa'per-boy',  n.  =  newsboy. 
paper  chase.  =  hake  and 
hounds.  —  paper  chaser.  — 
pa'per-chas  ing,  a.  Sr  n. 
paper  cloth.  =  tapa 
paper  coal.  A  variety  of  lignite 
splitting  into  papery  layers, 
pa'perd.  Papered.  Ref.  Sp. 
paper  day.  Eng.  Practice.  Any 
of  various  days  in  each  term 
when  causes  are  heard  that 
have  been  entered  forargument. 
pa'pered  (pa'perd),  a.  Bur¬ 
dened  with  liens  evidenced  by 
agreements  on  paper.  Slang. 
pa'per-er.  n.  One  who  pup.-r^ 
something;  esp..  npaperhanger. 
pa'per-ftil.  n.  See  n.. 
paper  hunt.  =  caper  chase. 
paperle.  +  pope  i!  v. 
pa'per-i-ness  (pa'pSr-Y-nSs),  n. 


See  -ness.  [ings.I 

pa'per-ing,  n.  =  paper  hano-| 
Paper  King.  .lohn  Law,  the 
financial  projector.  SeeMissis- 
si  PPI  8chbme. 

paper  minister.  A  minister  who 
reads  his  sermons  Collog..  Scot. 
pa'per  mouth  ,  w.  Thecrappie. 
Local ,  (J.  S. 

pa'pern  (-pSrn),  a.  Made  of 
paper.  Ohs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 
paper  office.  An  office  where 
documents,  as  state  or  court  pa¬ 
pers,  are  kept  or  recorded.  Hitt. 
paper  plot.  A  plot  for  a  play 
outlined  on  paper.  Ohs 
paper  rate.  Railroad  s.  A 
freight  rate  so  high  as  to  prohib¬ 
it  traffic  except  small  exception¬ 
al  consignments, 
paper  reed.  The  papyrus, 
pa'per-rush  .  n.  The  papyrus, 
pa'per-shelled  .  a.  Having  a 
very  thin  shell,  as  a  paper- 
shelled  almond,  or  a  crab  whose 
shell  is  beginning  to  harden. 
pa'per-Btealth  ,  n  Plagiarism. 
Ohs. 

paper  wedding.  See  w’eddino. 
paper  worm.  =  bookworm.  1. 
pa'pess  (pa'pfs).  Variant  of 

popess. 

I  papey.  -fr  papaw. 


fia'pey,  n.  [Cf.  papal.1  The 
>rotnerhood  of  St.  John  and  St 
Charity  or  their  house  in  Aid- 
gate  ward,  London.  Ohs. 
pap 'hawk  ,  n.  A  nursing  child. 
Ohs. 

pap'head',  n  A  nipple.  Obs. 
pap-holy,  i*  pope  holy. 
pa-pic'o-list  ( pd-pYk'6-lTst),  n 
[L.  papa  pope  4-  colert  to  wor¬ 
ship.]  =  papist.  Rare.  —  pa- 
pic'o-lar  (-lar),  a  Rare. 

||  pa  pier'  (piVpya').  n.  [F.  See 
paper.]  Paper  ;  —  chiefly  used 
in  various  phrases  ;  as.  pa  pier' 
bulle'  (hiil'),  tinted  drawing 
paper,  etc.  [=  ice  paper.) 
pa  pier'  gla'c^'  (gla'sa').  [F.]| 
Pa-pil  i-o-n a' ce-ae  (pn-nYPY-O- 
na'st-e;  pa-pYl'yfP),  n.  pi.  [NL., 
fr.  L.  papilio,  -o ms,  butterfly.] 
Rot.  Syn.  of  Fa  back.*:. 

Pa-pil  i-o'nesi  -Y-6'nez ). Pa-pil  - 
i-on 'i  des  (-hn'T-dez),  n.  />/. 
[NL.]  1.  Svn.  of  Rhopalocera. 
2.  Syn.  ofPAPiLioNin.E. 

Pa-pil' i-o-ni'nae  (-b-nT'ifls  ),  n.  pi. 
[NL.]  ZonL  The  typical  sub- 
family  of  the  Papilionida?.  con¬ 
taining  the  swallowtail  butter¬ 
flies  (genus  Papilio).  —  pa-pil'- 
i-o-nine  (-nln  ;  -nln  ;  184).  a. 

||  pa-pil'la  lach'ry-ma'lis  (pa- 


pYl'd  l&k'rY-ma'lYs)  [NL.] 
Aunt.  A  lachrymal  papilla. 
See  LACHRYMAL  CANAL. 

II  pa-pil'la  spi-ra'lis  (spT-ra'- 

1 ).  [NL.  spiralis  spiral.]  Anat 
The  organ  of  Corti. 
pap'il-lat  ed  (pttp'Y-lat'fid),  a 

=  p  \  PI  LI. ATE. 

pap  il-lec'to-my  (-lSk't6-mY),  n. 
[  papilla  -+-  -ectonty.]  Surg.  Ex¬ 
cision  of  papilla*,  esp.  engorged 
papillae  from  a  kidnev 
pap  il-lif'er-ous  (-lYf'er-tfs),  a. 
[papilla  -f-  -ferous.]  Bearing  a 
pn pilla  or  papillse. 
pa-pil'li-form  (pd-pYl'Y-fflrm), 
a.  [papilla  + -form.]  Shaped 
like  a  papilla. 

pap'il-lo  ma-to'sis  (p  tt  p'Y-1  3'- 
ma-to'sYs),  n.  (NL.;  pa/dlloma- 
ta,  pi.  -4-  -ojo*.]  Mod  State  of 
being  affected  with  papillomata, 
pap  il  lorn 'a-tous  (-I5m'«-ti<s  : 
-lo'md-tus),  a.  Med.  Of  or 
pertaining  to  papillomata. 
pa-piLlo-ret'i-ni'tiB  (pd-pYl'3- 
rCt,rI-nT'tYB),  tt.  [NL.  ;  papilla 
retinitis.]  Inflammation  of 
tin-  optic  disk  and  the  retina, 
pap'il-lous  (pftp'Y-luB),  a.  Pap¬ 
illose.  Rare. 

pa-pil 'lule  ( pd-pYl'Ql).  tt.  [NL. 
papillula,  dim.]  A  small  pa¬ 


pilla—  pa-pil 'lu-late  (-(1-lat),  a. 
pa'pin-gay  (pa'pYn-^a),  pa'- 
pin-go  (-go).  Obs.  or  Scot  vars. 

I  of  POPINJAY. 

papio.  n.  A  papion.  Obs. 

Pa'pi  o  (pa'pT-5),  n.  [F.  pa¬ 
pion.]  Zobl.  The  genus  consist¬ 
ing  or  the  baboons.  Cynocepha- 
Ins  is  a  synonym, 
papion,  /i.  [OF.  papion;  cf  LL. 
papio.]  A  leopardlike  beast 
used  in  hunting.  Obs. 
pa'pi-on  (pa'pY-on),  n.  [F.] 
Any  of  several  baboons,  esp. 
Papio  sphinx  of  West  Africa 
papir.  +  paper. 

Pa-pir'i-an  (pa-pYr'Y-dn),  a. 
Roman  <*t  or  pertaining 

to  any  of  various  men  called 
Papirius  ;  —  used  in  designating 
various  laws  promoted  by  them, 
pa-pi'rus.  j*  papyrus. 
pa'pish  ( pa'pYsh),  a.  [Cf.  pa¬ 
pal]  Popish  —  «.  A  papist, 
pa'pish-er  C-?r),  n.  A  papist. 
Sent  V  Dial.  Eng. 
pa'pist-like'.  a.  See -like. 
pa'pist-ly.  adv.  of  papist. 
pa'pist-ry  (-rY),  =  popery. 

pa'pize.  r.  i.  To  conform  to 
the  position  of  the  Pope  or  the 
papacy.  Obs.  [  Obs.  I 

pap'less,  a.  Devoid  of  paps.  | 


pap'meat',  w.  Pap,  or  food  sim¬ 
ilar  to  pap.  Rare. 
pap'oid  (pttp'oid  ;  pa'poid),  tt. 
[See  papaw  ;  -oid.]  =  PAPAIN. 
Trade  Xante. 

papoose  root.  The  blue  cohosh 
pa-poosh'.  pa-pouche'  ( p  a- 
poosh').  Vars  of  baBoosii 
pappa  r  r apa.  father:  paraW. 
pap'pas  ( pttp'de).  Var.  of  pa¬ 
pas. 

pappe.  pap. 

Pap'pe  a  (pttp'C-d).  w.  [NL., 
after  Karl  W.  L  /*«/*/>'.  Ger. 
botanist.]  Bot.  A  genus  of  South 
African  snpindaceous  trees  of 
one  species,  Pappea  capensis, 
w’ith  regular  flowers  in  panicled 
racemes.  Its  red  edible  fruit  is 
called  the  South  African  prune 
pap  pes'cent  ( p  tt-p 
(  pappus  +  -escent.)  Bot  Pap- 
pi  ferous. 

pap'pey.  +  papfy. 
papphe  +  pop,  to  adorn, 
pap'pi-form  ( p  tt  p'Y-f  6  r  m).  a. 
Bot.  Resembling  a  pappus, 
pap'ple  (pap'  l ).  Dial,  or  Scot 
var.  of  popplf. 

pap-poose'.  A'ar.  of  papoose. 
pap'pous  (pfip'us), 

Pappose. 

pap'-pox7,  n.  =  cowpox. 


Bot 


ale,  senate,  care,  ftm,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofa  ;  eve,  Svent,  Snd,  recent,  maker;  Ice,  ill;  old,  obey,  orb,  odd,  sf>ft,  cdnnect ;  use,  unite,  urn,  up,  circus,  mtnii; 

y  Foreign  Word.  t  Obsolete  Variant  of.  -4-  combined  with.  =  equals. 
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short  teeth,  as  in  Coreopsis  ;  of  plumose  hairs,  as  in  Theo- 
dorr  a  /or  it  may  be  wanting.  In  the  dandelion  it  is 
stalked  instead  of  sessile.  Morphologically  the  pappus 
represents  the  limb  of  an  adherent  calyx  variously  adapted 
to  secure  dispersal  of  the  fruit  by  wind  or  other  agencies 
Though  commonly  used  of  the  above-described  structures 
or  the  achenes  of  Asterace®  and  Cichoriace®,  the  term 
pappus  applies  equally  to  the  calyx  appendages  in  Yale- 
rianace®,  Dipsacace®,  and  Calycerace®. 
pa'prl-ka  (pa'pre-kii),  n.  Also  pa'pri  ca.  [Hung,  papri¬ 
ka  Turkish  pepper  ;  prob.  through  G.]  The  dried  ripened 
fruit  of  Capsicum  annuum  or  various  other  species  of  pep¬ 
per  ;  also,  the  mildly  pungent  condiment  prepared  from  it. 
Pap'u-an  (pSp'u-ftn  ;  -oo-dn),  a.  [Malay pupuwah  frizzled, 
orang  papuwah  frizzled  men,  Papuans.]  Pert,  to  Papua 
or  the  Papuans.— Papuan  subregion,  Zoogeog .,  a  subdivision 
of  the  Australian  region  including  New  Guinea  and  the 
islands  to  Wallace’s  line,  sometimes  excluding  Celebes. 
Pap'U-an,  n.  1.  One  of  the  native  race  of  Papua,  or  New 
Guinea.  The  Papuans  resemble  the  Negroes  in  physical 
type,  and  have  been  classed  as  a  branch  of  that  race  (see 
Negro).  The  nose,  however,  is  usually  prominent  and  the 
expression  milder  than  that  of  the  African  Negro,  while 
the  hair  is  frizzly  rather  than  woolly.  The  color  is  sooty 
brown  to  black.  The  Papuans  have  the  general  culture  of 
Oceania,  practicing  a  restricted  agriculture,  and  on  the 
coast  fishing  and  trading  in  well-built  canoes.  They  ex¬ 
cel  in  decorative  arts  and  in  music.  Their  languages  are 
of  many  different  stocks,  possibly  distantly  related  to  the 
native  Australian  dialects.  In  religion  they  areanimists. 
Also,  the  languages  of  the  Papuans,  taken  collectively. 

2.  Loosely,  a  member  of  any  of  the  darker  races  of 
Oceania,  including  the  Papuans  proper,  the  Melanesians, 
and  the  Negritos. 

pap'u-lar  (p5p'u-lar),  a.  Consisting  of,  or  characterized 
by,  papules;  as,  ^papular  eruption, 
pap'u  lat  ed  (-lat/Sd),  a.  Covered  with  papules, 
pap  U-la'tion  (-la'sludn),  n.  Med.  The  production  of  pap¬ 
ules,  or  pimples. 

pap'ule  (pSp'ul),  n.  [L.  papula.']  Med.  A  small,  solid, 
usually  conical,  elevation  of  the  skin,  due  to  congestion, 
accumulated  secretion,  or  hypertrophy;  a  papula;  a  pimple, 
pap'u- Ilt'er  ous  (-u-llf'er-ds),  a.  [papule  -f-  -ferous.] 
Med.  Having  papules,  or  pimples  ;  pimply, 
pap'u  lo-squa'mous  (p2p'u-lo-skwa'mds),  a.  [ papule  -f- 
squamous.]  Med.  Both  papular  and  squamous;  — said 
of  certain  affections  of  the  skin. 


pa-py'ro-  (pd-pi'ro- ;  pd-pTr'o-).  A  combining  form  from 
Greek  ndnvpog,  papyrus  ;  —  also  used  in  the  sense  of  paper. 
pa-py'ro-grapll  (-graf),  n.  [papyro-  -f  -graph.]  A  device 
to  multiply  writings,  drawings,  etc.,  in  which  a  paper  sten¬ 
cil,  made  by  writing  or  drawing  with  corrosive  ink,  is  used  ; 
also,  any  of  various  other  multiplying  devices.  See  copy- 
graph,  HECTOGRAPH,  MANIFOLD  WRITING. 

pa  py'ro-graph,  v.  t.  ;  -GRAPHED  (-graft) ;  -graph'ing.  To 
copy  with  the  papyrograph. 
pap  y-rog'ra-phy  (pXp/T-r5g'rd-fT),  n.  1.  The  process  of 
multiplying  copies  of  writings,  etc.,  with  the  papyrograph. 
2.  The  art  or  process  of  making  papyrotypes. 

—  pa-py'ro-graph'ic  (pd-pi'ro-graf'Tk  ;  pd-pTr'o-),  a. 
pa-py'ro-tint  (pa-pi'ro-tTiit ;  pa-pTr'o-),  a.  [ papyro -  -f- 
tint.]  Chem.  Designating,  or  pertaining  to,  a  modified 
papyrotype  process  for  making  half-tone  prints, 
pa-py'ro-type  (-tip),  n.  [ papyro -  -f-  -type.]  Pliotog.  A 
print  similar  to  a  photolithograph,  but  made  from  a  relief 
plate  prepared  by  the  use  of  paper  with  a  calcareous  sur¬ 
face  from  which  the  image  is  transferred, 
pa-py'rus  (pd-pi'rus),  n.  ;  L.  pi.  papyri 
Gr.  Trarrupo?.  See  paper.]  1.  A  tall 
sedge  (Cyperus  papyrus),  native  of  Egypt : 
and  adjacent  countries,  with  a  smooth 
triangular  stem  and  a  large  compound 
umbel  with  drooping  rays.  Its  fiber 
served  many  uses  in  historic  times. 

2.  The  pith  of  this  plant,  used  as  a  writ-  j 
mg  material  by  the  ancient  Egyptians, 

Greeks,  and  Romans.  It  was  prepared 
by  cutting  longitudinal  strips,  arrang¬ 
ing  them  crosswise  in  two  or  three  lay¬ 
ers,  soaking  them  in  water,  and  pressing 
them  into  a  homogeneous  surface. 

3.  A  writing  on  papyrus;  esp.,  pi , 
written  scrolls  made  of  papyrus. 

Pa  que-lln’  s'  ther  mo  cau'ter-y  (pak'- 
ISnz').  [After  C.  A.  Paquelin  (1836- 
1905),  French  physician.]  Thermocau¬ 
tery  with  a  hollow  platinum  point  kept 
hot  by  benzene  vapor  passing  through  it. 
par  (par),  n.  [L.  par ,  adj.,  equal.  See 
peer  an  equal.]  1.  The  established  value  1  aPjJlu^.,.^Kl)erus 
of  the  monetary  unit  or  of  currency  of  l>  '  ‘  ‘ 

one  country  expressed  in  the  monetary  unit  or  currency  of 
another  using  the  same  metal  as  the  standard  of  value  ;  — 
called  in  full  par  of  exchange,  or  more  exactly  mint  par  or 
commercial  par.  This  par  of  exchange  is  determined  by  the 
fixed  values  of  the  monetary  units  of  the  two  countries  as 
determined  by  the  value  of  the  gold  or  silver  contained  in 
them,  and  serves  as  a  point  from  which  to  measure  the  rise 
and  fall  of  the  real,  arbitrated,  or  commercial,  par  of  exchange 
(sometimes  called  ideal,  or  hypothetical,  par),  which  is  af¬ 
fected  by  the  demand  and  supply  as  determined  by  the 


balance  of  indebtedness  between  the  two  countries,  loss  of 
interest  and  risk  involved  in  transmission,  etc.  Thus,  one 
pound  sterling  is  worth  at  the  mint  par  of  exchange  $4.86 
in  the  currency  of  the  United  States ;  and  (commercial) 
exchange  is  at  par  (of  exchange)  when,  for  example,  a  bill 
in  New  York,  for  the  payment  of  one  hundred  pounds  ster¬ 
ling  in  London,  can  be  purchased  for  $486  in  New  York. 
Exchange  is  in  favor  of  a  place  when  the  foreign  money  is 
there  worth  more  than  the  par  of  exchange,  and  exchange 
will  then  be  above  par  when  the  price  is  reckoned,  as  in 
London,  in  terms  of  a  unit  of  domestic  money,  but  below 
par  when  the  price  is  reckoned,  as  in  New  York,  in  terms  of 
a  unit  of  the  foreign  money.  Exchange  is  against  a  place 
when  the  foreign  money  is  worth  less  there  than  the  par  of 
exchange. 

2.  Equality  of  the  nominal  and  market  values  of  securities 
or  certificates  of  value  (often  called  nominal,  or  face,  par), 
or  of  the  value  or  price  at  which  they  are  issued  and  their 
market  value  (called  issue  par).  The  nominal  par  for  rail¬ 
road  and  industrial  shares  in  stocks  in  the  United  States 
is  for  most  stocks  (full  stocks)  $100  or  for  some  (half  stocks) 
$50;  for  bonds  it  is  usually  $1,000,  or  less  often  $500;  in 
Great  Britain  the  usual  values  for  shares  are  £1,  £5,  and  £10. 

3.  Equality  as  to  value,  condition,  or  circumstances ;  com¬ 
mon  level  ;  —  usually  with  on  or  upon  ;  as,  their  preten¬ 
sions  are  on  a  par ;  his  ability  is  on  a  par  with  his  rank. 

4.  An  amount  which  is  taken  a6  an  average  or  mean.  Eng. 

5.  Golf.  The  number  of  strokes  required  for  a  hole  or  a 
round  played  without  mistake,  two  strokes  being  allowed 
on  each  hole  for  putting.  Par  represents  perfect  play, 
whereas  bogey  makes  allowance  on  some  holes  for  human 
frailty.  Thus  if  par  for  a  course  is  75,  bogey  is  usually  put 
down,  arbitrarily,  as  81  or  82. 

above,  below,  under,  or  up  to,  par,  above,  below,  etc.,  the 
particular  value  or  price  which  is  taken  as  the  par. 

par  (par),  v.  t. ;  parred  (pard) ;  par'ring.  To  put  on  a  par. 

pails  prep.  [F.,  fr.  L.  per.  See  per.]  By;  through;  — 
used  often  in  Early  English  in  phrases  from  the  French, 
being  sometimes  written  as  a  part  of  the  word  it  governs  ; 
as,  par  amour,  or  paramour  ;  par  cas,  or  parcase. 

par'a-  (p2r'd-).  [Gr.  napa  beside  ;  prob.  akin  to  E.  for -in 
forgive.  Cf.  for-.]  1.  A  prefix  meaning  alongside  of, 
beyond ,  against,  amiss ;  as,  parable,  lit.,  a  placing  beside  ; 
paradox,  that  contrary  to  opinion  ;  parachronism. 

2.  Chem.  A  prefix  (also  used  adjectively)  used  :  a  In 
designating  a  substance  in  some  way  related  to  the  one  to 
whose  name  the  prefix  is  attached,  as  a  modification,  an 
isomer,  a  co-product,  etc.  ;  as,  paraldehyde,  b  In  desig¬ 
nating  certain  benzene  derivatives  ;  as,  paraxylene,  para 
position.  See  benzene  nucleus.  Abbr.,p-.  c  In  desig¬ 
nating  certain  compounds  having,  or  assumed  to  have, 
the  racemic  form,  d  In  certain  cases  of  stereoisomerism 
to  indicate  a  parallel  arrangement  of  groups  or  atoms  ;  — 
opposed  to  anti-. 

Pa  ra' (pa-rii'),  w.  1.  The  estuary  of  the  Tocantins  river 
in  Brazil;  also,  a  seaport  on  this  estuary. 

2.  Short  for  Para  rubber. 

Para  cress,  an  annual  asteraceous  herb  ( Spilanthes oleracea) 
grown  in  tropical  countries  as  a  pungent  salad,  and  also 
used  medicinally.  —  P.  grass,  a  A  tall  rather  coarse  grass 
( Panicum  molle)  widely  grown  in  the  tropics  for  pastur¬ 
age.  and  also  introduced  into  the  southern  United  States, 
b  Piassaba  fiber.  —  P.  nut,  the  Brazil  nut.  —  P.  palm,  the 
assai  palm.  —  P.  rubber,  the  caoutchouc  obtained  from 
the  South  American  euphorbiaceous  tree  Hevea  brasilien- 
sis ,  hence  called  the  Pari  rubber  tree ;  also,  the  similar  prod¬ 
uct  of  other  species  of  Hevea.  It  is  usually  exported  in 
flat  round  cakes,  and  is  a  chief  variety  of  commercial  India 
rubber.  See  caoutchouc.  —  P.  sarsaparilla,  Pharm.,  a  sar¬ 
saparilla  obtained  from  a  Brazilian  species  of  Smilax. 
para-an  as  the'sl  a,  -an  es-the'si  a  (pSr'd-Sn'gs-the'- 
sT-d ;  -zhT-d),  n.  [NL. ;  para-  -j-  anaesthesia.]  Med. 
An®sthe8ia  of  both  sides  of  the  lower  half  of  the  body. 

par'a-ban'ic  (-bSn'Tk),  a.  [G.  para  ban  saure,  prob.  fr.  Gr. 
napa^aiyeiu  to  pass  over.]  Org.  Chem.  Designating,  or 
pertaining  to,  a  dibasic  nitrogenous  acid,  CsN.,HjO;i,  got 
by  oxidation  of  uric  acid,  and  in  other  ways.  It  is  white  and 
crystalline,  and  its  salts  are  unstable  ;  —  also  called  oxalyl 
urea.  —  par'a  ba  nate  (p2r'a-ba-nat),  n.  See  -ate,  3  b. 

pa-rab'a  sis  (pd-rSb'd-sis),  n.  [Gr.  napdfraais,  fr.  napa- 
patvetv  to  go  aside,  step  forward.]  An  important  choral 
ode  characterizing  the  Old  Greek  comedy,  mainly  in  ana- 
p®stic  tetrameters  and  on  personal  or  state  matters.  The 
chorus  delivered  it  at  an  intermission  in  the  action,  facing, 
and  moving  towards,  the  audience. 

par  a-bel'lum  pis'tol  (p2r/d-bSl'wm).  [Peril.  L.  para-  hel¬ 
ium  prepare  for  war.]  A  self-loading  magazine  pistol  car¬ 
rying  eight  cartridges  in  the  removable  magazine  in  the 
butt.  When  discharged,  it  automatically  ejects  the  empty 
cartridge  case  and  reloads.  Called  also  Luger,  or  Borchardt- 
Luger,  pistol. 

par'a-be'ma  (-be'md),  n.;  L.  pi.  -mata  (-md-ta).  [NGr.  na- 
paPrjpia.  See  para-;  bema.]  In  Byzantine  and  later  Greek 
architecture,  a  chapel  beyond  the  bema  ;  also,  in  some 
cases,  the  sacristy.  —  par'a-be-mat'lc  (-be-m5t'Tk),  a. 

par'a  blast  (pSr'a-blSst),  n.  [See  para-  ;  -blast.]  Em- 
bryol.  In  meroblastic  eggs  of  vertebrates,  the  yolk  as  dis¬ 
tinguished  from  the  protoplasmic  part,  or  archiblast ;  also, 
a  layer  of  cells  supposed  to  be  derived  from  the  nucleated 
part  of  the  yolk  and  to  form  the  blood  vessels,  etc. 

par'a-ble  (pSr'd-b’l),  n.  [ME.,  fr.  OF.  parable ,  L.  para¬ 
bola,  fr.  Gr.  napafio\r)  a  placing  beside  or  together,  acorn- 


'pus’s  the'o-rem  (-mb-Iz). 
[Alter  Pappus ,  Gr.  geometer.] 
See  CENTRO  BA  RIC  METHOD. 

pap'py(p&p'Y),H.  Dim. of  papa. 
Pap'py,  n.  =  pap. 
pap'py,  a.  [From  pap  soft 
food.]  Paplike  ;  soft  ;  succu¬ 
lent  ;  tender, 
pa'pre.  paper. 

?ap'ry.  +  popery.  [mace.  I 
ap'u-a  mace.  =  Makassar! 
Papua  nutmeg.  =  Makassar 
nutmeg. 

pap'u-la  (p&p'Ci-ld),  «. ;  pi.  -L.ft 
(-le).  [L.j  1.  Med.  A  papule. 
2.  Zool.  A  small  papilla;  specif., 
in  starfishes,  one  of  the  minute 
soft  fingerlike  processes,  prob¬ 
ably  of  respiratorv  function,  oc¬ 
curring  on  the  aboral  surface,  or 
in  some  forms  on  both  surfaces, 
papularde  +  papelard. 
pap'u-lose  (pfip'O-lds),  a.  Cov¬ 
ered  with  papula, 
pap'u-lous  <-lt?s),  a.  Papulose, 
papure  f  paper. 
pap 'wort',  n.  [Cf.  pap  food  ; 
wort.]  Dog’s  mercury.  Obs. 
pa-pyr'(pA-p!r')»  n.  Papyrus../?. 


pap'y-ra'ceous  (pfip/I-ra,6hi7s), 
a.  [L.  papyraceus  made  of 
papyrus.]  Papyrian  or  papery, 
pa-pyr'e-an  (pd-pYr'5-dn).  Var. 
of  PAPYRIAN. 

pa-py'ri.  n.,pl.  of  papyrus. 

?a-pyr'i-an  (p  d-p  Y  r'Y-<Y  n),  a. 

‘ert.  to,  or  made  of,  papyrus, 
pap'y-rin.  pap'y-rine  (pfip'Y- 
rln ),  n.  [Cf.  F. papyrin  made  of 
paper.  1  Parchment  paper, 
pa-py'rine  (pd-pl'rtn),  a.  Pa¬ 
pyrian  or  papery, 
pap  y-ri'tiouB  (pttp'Y-rYsh'its), 
a.  [See  papyrus.]  Paperlike, 
pap'yrol'o-gy  ( pftp'Y-r51'6-jY ), 
n.  [  papyro-  4-  -logy.]  Study 
of  papvri.  —  pa-py  ro-log'i-cal 
(pd-pT/*r6-18j'Y-kdl),  a. 
pa-pyr  o-ta'mi-a  (pd-pYr'fi-tS'- 
mY-d ),  n.  [Ill-formed  for  papy- 
rotomia ,  as  NL.  See  paper, 
papyrus  ;  -tomy.]  Art  or  prac¬ 
tice  of  cutting  paper  flowers. 
Paque  (pkk),  n.  [F .pdque.]  = 
Pasch  and  Faster. 
paq'uet  Var.  of  packet. 

f»ar.  Abbr.  Paragraph ;  paral- 
el  ;  parenthesis  ;  parish. 


par.  Var.  of  park.  [of  pair. I 
par  (par).  Obs. or  dial. Eng. var.  I 
par,  7i.  [See  parrock  ;  cf.  par 
to  inclose.]  An  inclosure  for 
domestic  animals.  Dial.  Eng. 

far,  r.  t.  [ME^a/ven,  akin  to 
J.  ;>nrrocA\]  To  inclose  in  a 
par,  or  pen.  Dial.  Eng. 
pa'ra.  Var.  of  parah.  See 
measure,  Table. 
pa-ra'(pii-rd';  pa'ra),n.  [Turk. 
parah ,  fr.  Per.  parah  a  piece.] 
See  coin. 

pa'ra  (pii'ra),  7i.  See  weight 
pa'ra  (pd'rd),  ti.  [Hind.]  The 
nog  deer. 

pa'ra,  7i.  [Maori.]  a  The  seab¬ 
oard  fish,  b  The  lcokopu.  New 
Zealand. 

par  a-bap'tism  (p  dr'd-bd  p'- 
tTz’m).  or  par  a-bap  ti-za'tion 
(-tY-za'shOn  ;  -tl-z  tt'shwn),  n. 
[Gr.TrapaPdiTTLapa.See  para-  ; 
baptism.]  Irregular  or  unca- 
nonical  baptism, 
ai^a-bas'al  (-bas'dl),  par'a- 
a-sa'le  (-bd-sa'le),  n.  [vara- 
+  basal.]  Zobl.  One  of  the  se 


ries  of  plates  in  the  calyx  of 

some  ermoids  articulated  with 
the  basals.— par'a-bas'al,  a. 
pa/ra-bien',  n.  [Sn.  jiarabidn.] 
Congratulation.  Obs. 
par'a-bl.  Parable.  Ref.Sp. 
par'a-ble,  a.  [L.  parabdis,  fr. 
parare.]  Procurable.  Obs. 
par  a-blep'ais  (p&r/d-hR*p'sYs), 
par  'a-blep  ay  ( pdr'd-ble  p'sY),  n . 
[ NL.  parablepsis,  fr.  Gr.  napa- 
/3Ae»//i9  ;  napa  beside  -f  0Aei// is 
vision,  fr.  flkeneiv  to  see.]  Med. 
False  vision.  —  paYa-blep'tic 
(-blep'tYk),  a.  [fJbs. I 

par'a-bly,  adv.  In  parables.! 
par/a-bo-la'nua  (-bts-la'nus),  n  ; 
pi.  -lani  (-nl).  [L.,  fr.  parabo- 
lus  a  reckless  man,  Gr.  napdfio- 
Aos  venturesome.]  In  the  early 
Eastern  Church,  a  lay  order  or 
class  assisting  in  tending  the 
sick,  esp.  in  infectious  or  con¬ 
tagious  cases 

pa-rab'o-lar.  pa-rab'o-la-ry,  a. 

Parabolic  Obs. 

pa-rab  o-laa'ter,  n.  [  parabola 


paring,  comparison,  a  parable,  fr.  napa$d\bt.v  to  throw 
beside,  compare  ;  napa  beside  -f-  ^ctAAeiv  to  throw.  ME. 
had  also  parabole ,  fr.  OF.  &  F.  parabole.  Cf.  emblem, 

PALAVER,  PARABOLA,  PARLEY,  PAROLE,  SYMBOL.]  A  com¬ 
parison  ;  similitude  ,  specif.,  a  short  fictitious  narrative  of 
a  possible  event  in  life  or  nature,  from  which  a  moral  is 
drawn  ;  as,  the  parables  of  Christ. 

Syn.  —  See  fable. 

par'a-ble  (pSr'd-b’l),  v.  t.  t£  i. ;  -bled  (-b’ld) ;  -bling 
(-blTng).  To  represent  by  parable  ;  to  compose  or  speak 
in  parables. 

Which  by  the  ancient  sages  was  thus parabled.  Milton 
pa  rab'O  la  (pa-r2b'o-ld),  n.  ;  pi.  -olas  (-laz).  [NL.,  fr. 

Gr.  napafiohr),  prop.,  a  placing  beside  (cf.  conic  section). 
See  parable;  cf.  parabole.]  Geom.  a  A  conic  section, 
the  intersection  of  a  cone  with  a  plane  parallel  to  its  side  ; 
a  plane  curve,  any  point  of  which  is  equidistant  from  a 
fixed  point,  the  focus,  and  a  fixed  straight  line,  the  direc¬ 
trix.  See  conic  section,  Illust.  b  Any  curve  defined  by 
the  equation  y  =  axn,  where  n  is  positive  and  rational. 
For  the  cubical  parabola  n  =  3 ;  for  the  semicubical  parab¬ 
ola  n  =  5-  See  under  cubical,  and  semicubical.  Parab¬ 
olas  have  infinite  branches,  but  no  rectilineal  asymptotes, 
par  a-bol'ic  (p2r/d-b51'Tk)  I  a.  [Gr.  7rapa£oAuc6s'  figura- 
para-bol'i-cal  (-T-kdl)  j  tive  :  cf.  F .  parabolique.  See 
parable.]  1.  Of  the  nature  of,  or  expressed  by,  a  parable 
or  figure  ;  allegorical. 

2.  [From  parabola.]  Geom.  a  Resembling,  relating  to, 
or  generated  or  directed  by,  a  parabola,  b  Having  only 
one  point  at  infinity  ;  characterized  by  the  equality  or  co¬ 
incidence  of  two  elements. 


parabolic  branch  (of  a  curve),  Math.,  a  branch  touching  the 
right  line  at  infinity,  whether  at  a  simple  or  at  a  multiple 
point.  —  p.  conoid,  a  paraboloid  ;  a  conoid  whose  directrix 
is  a  parabola.  See  conoid.  —  p.  cylinder,  a  cylinder  whose 
directrix  is  a  parabola.  It  is  the  only  one  whose  plane  sec¬ 
tions  are  all  parabolas.  —  p.  epicycloid,  Math.,  a  so-called 
epicycloid,  having,  however,  the  fixed  and  the  rolling  curve 
equal  parabolas.  —  p.  geometry,  Euclidean  geometry.  —  p. 
governor.  See  governor,  n.,  5.  —  p.  logarithm,  a  real  loga¬ 
rithm.  Since  e±~n*  =  1  =  N  =  ex  =  ex.eir^nix^  — 

e~  W7rl;  therefore  nat.  log.  N  =  x  or  x-ft&nni,  so  that, 
though  to  any  logarithm  corresponds  just  one  number,  to 
any  number  correspond  infinitely  many  logarithms,  a  real 
( x)~\ ~  any  multiple  of  2ni.  —  p.  mirror,  Optics ,  a  mirror  with 
a  concave  paraboloidal  surface  reflecting  parallel  rays  to  a 
focus,  or,  if  the  source  of  light  is  at  the  focus,  sending  it 
out  in  parallel  rays.  It  is  used  in  reflecting  telescopes  and 
in  headlights.  —  p.  point,  a  point  at  which  the  inaicatrix 
becomes  parabolic,  that  is,  a  pair  of  coincident  right  lines. 
A  continuous  series  of  such  points  divides  a  convex-convex 
from  a  concavo-convex  region  of  a  surface.  —  p.  apace,  a  A 
segment  of  a  parabola,  b  =  Euclidean  space.  —  p.  spindle, 
the  solid  generated  by  revolving  the  segment  of  a  parabola 
about  its  chord,  when  that  chord  is  perpendicular  to  the 
axis.  —  p.  spiral.  Math,  a  A  helicoid  parabola,  b  The  curve 
whose  equation  is  r-  =  a-</>.  Its  equation  is  of  the  same 
form  in  polar  coordinates  as  that  of  the  common  parabola 
in  Cartesian  coordinates.— p.  (linear)  transformation,  a  trans¬ 
formation  with  the  discriminant  0,  and  the  double  elements 
therefore  coincident.  —  p.  velocity,  the  velocity  acquired  by 
a  body  falling  toward  the  sun  from  an  infinite  distance, 
par  a-bol'i-cal-ly  (-T-k&l-Y),  adv.  1.  By  way  of  parable; 
in  a  parabolic  manner. 

2.  In  the  form  or  manner  of  a  parabola, 
par'a-bol'i-form  (-T-f6rm),  a.  [parabola  +  -form.]  Like 
a  parabola  in  form  ;  tangent  to  the  line  at  infinity. 
pa-rab'O-list  (pd-rSb'6-lTst),  n.  A  narrator  of  parables, 
pa-rab'o-lize  (-llz),  v.  t.  ;  -lized  (-lizd) ;  -liz'ing  (-llz'Tng). 

1.  To  express  in  fables  or  explain  as  parables. 

2.  To  make  parabolic  or  paraboloidal. 

—  pa-rab'o-li-za'tion  (-lT-za'shwn ;  11-za'shwn),  n.  —  pa- 
rab'o-liz'er  (-liz'er),  n. 

pa  rab'O  loid  (-loid),  n.  [parabola,  -}-  -oid :  cf.  F.  parabo- 
Idide.]  Geom.  The  surface  generated  by  the  rotation  of  a 
parabola  about  its  axis ;  any  conicoid  whose  sections  by 
planes  parallel  to  a  given  line  are  parabolas.  There  are 
two  kinds,  elliptic  and  hyperbolic ,  according  to  the  sec¬ 
tions  made  by  other  planes.  The  term  paraboloid  has  been 
applied  also  to  parabolas  of  higher  order.  —  pa-rab  O-loi'- 
dal  (pa-rSb/o-loi'ddl;  par/d-bo-),  a. 

par  a-ca'se-in  (pSr'a-ka'se-Tn),  n.  [para — | — casein.] 
Physiol.  Chem.  The  form  of  casein  which  separates  from 
coagulating  milk.  See  casein. 

Par'a-cel'sl-an  (-sSl'sT-dn),  a.  Of,  pert,  to,  or  conforming 
to,  the  practice  or  theories  of  Paracelsus,  a  16th-century 
Swiss  physician  and  philosopher.  —  Par'a-cel'si-an,  Par7- 
a-cel'sist  (-sTst),  n.  — Par'a-cel'si  an  ism  (-Tz’m),  n.  — 
Par  a-cel'sic  (-sTk),  Par  a-cel-sis'tic  (  sgl-sTs'tTk),  a. 
par  a  cen-te'sis  (-sSn-te'sTs),  n.  [L.,  fr.  Gr.  napaKevTriats, 
fr.  napaKtvretv  to  pierce  at  the  side,  to  tap.]  Med.  The 
puncture  of  a  cavity  of  the  body  with  a  trocar,  aspirator, 
or  other  instrument,  to  draw  off  any  effused  fluid;  tapping, 
par  a-cen'tral  (-sSn'trdl),  a.  [para-  +  central.]  Anat. 
Lying  near  a  center  or  central  part.  —  paracentral  lobule, 
convolution,  or  gyrua,  an  oval  portion  sometimes  marked 
off  from  the  posterior  end  of  the  marginal  convolution  of 
the  brain  by  a  fissure,  the  paracentral  fissure,  extending 
upward  from  the  callosomarginal  fissure, 
par'a-cen'tric,  n.  A  paracentric  curve,  key  way,  etc. 


4  2d  -«s/e/\]  Geom.  A  parabola 
of  higher  order.  Obs. 
parabole.  *f*  parable. 
pa-rab'o-le  (p  d-r  &  b'6-l  e),  ti. 
[L.,  fr.  Gr.  napapohri.  See  par¬ 
able.]  Rhet.  Similitude  ;  com¬ 
parison. 

par  a-bol'ic-ne8B.  n.  See -ness. 
pa-rab'o-liam  ( pd-rttb'O-lYz’m ). 
n.  [Gr.7Tapa/3oArj  division.]  Alg. 
Division  of  an  equation  by  the 
coefficient  of  a  term  of  highest 
degree  in  the  unknown(s).  Obs. 
par 'a-bou'li-a  ( pflr/d-b(5b'lY-d), 
)i..  par  a-bou'lic  C-lYk),  a.  Med. 
See  PAR  IBUL1A'  P  fcKABULIC. 
par'a-brahm  ( pftr'd-briim).  or 
Par  a-brah'man  (-bra'mdn),  n. 
[Skr.  purabrah/nan  Cf.  para-; 
Brahma.]  Theos.  The  supreme, 
absolute,  nameless,  impersonal 
principle. 

par  a-bran'chi-a  (-brttn'kY-a), 
n.  [ para -  4-  -branch 7 a.]  Zool. 
The  osphradium  of  a  mollusk 
when  large  and  gill-like.  —  par'- 
a-bran'chi-al  (-dl),  a.  —  par  a- 
bran'chi-ate  (-fit),  a. 


Fiar/a-bu'li-a  (-boo'lY-a  ;  -bfi'- 
Y-a),  71.  [NL  ;  para-  -f  root  of 
Gr.  fiovXeaOai  to  will.]  Med. 
Abnormality  of  will  power. — 
par  a-bu'lic  (-lYk),  a. 
par-ac  an-tho'sis  (p  &  r-&  k'ft  n- 
tho'sls),  ti.  [NL.]  Med.  Morbid 
growth  in  the  prickle-cell  layer 
par'a-car'mine,  n.  Micros.  Car¬ 
mine  stain  containing  chlorides 
of  aluminium  and  calcium, 
par  a-car'pi-um,  n.  [NL.  See 
para-  ;  -carp.]  Bot.  An  abort¬ 
ed  ovary.  Obs. 

?ar/a-ca-thod'ic,  a.  Physics. 
)esignating  the  rays  produced 
by  ordinary  cathode  rays  strik¬ 
ing  on  an  anticathode  They  are 
distinct  from  Rontgen  rays,  and 
produced  in  a  lower  vacuum 
1  par'  ac/ci'dent'  (par'Ak'sS'- 
diiN ').  [F.]  By  chance, 
par'arcel'lu-lose,  n.  Chen i.  A 
modification  of  cellulose  said  to 
constitute  the  membrane  of  the 
pith  and  medullary  rays  of 
plants.  [=  Pakacelsian.I 
Par  a-cel'alc  (Par/d-8Cl'sfk),«.| 
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par'a-cen'tric  (pSr'a-sSn'trTk) )  a.  [para-  -f-  ceniric,-ical.] 
par  a-cen'tri-cal  (-trT-k&l)  (  1.  Deviating  from  circu¬ 
larity  ;  changiug  the  distance  from  a  center. 

2.  Designating  a  kind  of  key  and  key  way  for  the  Yale 
type  of  lock,  with  longitudinal  ribs  and  grooves  projecting 
beyond  the  center  line,  to  prevent  picking, 
paracentric  curve.  Math. ,  a  curve  along  which  a  particle 
moving  under  gravity  in  a  vertical  plane  will  recede  from 
or  approach  a  iixed  point  uniformly.  —  p.  motion,  motion 
which,  compounded  with  harmonic  circulation,  Leibnitz 
believed  to  constitute  planetary  motion;  sometimes,  in¬ 
correctly ,  the  central  or  radial  component  of  planetary  mo¬ 
tion.  —  p.  velocity,  the  central  or  radial  component  of  plane¬ 
tary  velocity. 

para-chor'dal  (-kfir'dol),  a.  [ para-  -f-  chordal.]  Embryol. 
Situated  at  the  side  of  the  notochord  ;  specif.,  designating 
the  cartilaginous  plates,  one  on  each  side  of  the  anterior 
part  of  the  notochord,  which  are  the  anlage  of  the  base  of 
the  cranium.  —  n.  A  parachordal  cartilage, 
par  ach'ro-nism  (p5r-&k'r6-mz’m),  n.  [para-  -f~  Gr. 
Xpovos  time  :  cf.  F.  parachronisme .]  A  chronological 
error,  esp.  one  by  which  a  date  is  set  later  than  is  correct. 
—  par  ach  ro  nis'tic  (-nTs'tlk),  a. 
par'a-chute  (pHr'd-shoot),  n.  [F., 
para-,  as  in  parasol  (see  parasol)  -|- 
chute  a  fall.  See  parry;  chute, 
chance.]  1.  A  contrivance  resem¬ 
bling  an  umbrella  in  form  for  making 
a  descent  from  a  balloon  or  a  high 
eminence. 

2.  Bot.  A  seed  or  fruit,  astheachene 
of  a  dandelion,  fitted  for  wind  dis¬ 
persal  by  a  parachutelike  pappus, 
coma,  or  other  appendage. 

3.  The  patagium  of  a  mammal  or 

reptile.  One  f°rm  of  Parachute. 

4.  Any  contrivance  suggestive  of  a  parachute  in  form,  use, 
or  operation,  as  a  device  to  retard  the  descent  of  a  cage  in 
a  mine,  a  device  to  protect  the  balance  wheel  of  a  watch 
from  shock,  a  flat  funnel  of  tinned  copper  made  to  slide 
up  and  down  the  fermenting  vat  of  a  brewery,  the  inverted 
cup  acting  as  the  holding  part  of  a  mushroom  anchor,  etc. 

parachute  flower.  The  flower  of  the  South  African  as- 
clepiadaceous  climber  Ceropegia  sandersoni ;  also,  the 
plant.  The  green  flower  bears  a  parachutelike  structure 
composed  ofthe  five  appendages  to  the  corolla, 
parachute  light-  MU.  A  light  bomb  which,  exploding  in 
the  air,  releases  a  brightly  burning  composition  supported 
by  a  parachute.  Also  called  parachute  light  hall, 
par  a-chy'mo-sin  (-ki'mo-sTn),  n.  [para-  -f-  chymosin.] 
Physiol.  Chem.  The  specific  variety  of  rennin  occurring 
in  the  stomach  of  man  and  the  pig. 

par'a-clete  (p5r'd-klet),  n.  [L.  paracleins ,  Gr.  napaicXr)- 
T09,  fr.  napcucaXelv  to  call  to  aid,  to  exhort,  encourage ; 
napa  beside  -}-  KaXciv  to  call.]  An  advocate  ;  one  called 
to  aid  or  support ;  hence  [cap.],  the  Consoler,  Comforter, 
or  Intercessor ;  —  a  term  applied  to  the  Holy  Spirit, 
par-ac'me  (p5r-5k'mfc),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  napxKu.r\  the 
point  at  which  the  prime  is  past,  decay.  See  para-  ;  acme.]  ! 
Biol.  The  state  of  decadence  or  decline  in  the  phylogeuy 
of  a  group  of  organisms,  after  the  acme  of  development. 
Par'a-CO'lOU  (pSr'a-ko'ltfn),  n.  [para-  -j-  colon.]  A  bacil¬ 
lus  of  a  group  intermediate  between  the  typical  colon  and 
typhoid  organisms,  apparently  replacing  the  typhoid  in 
certain  abdominal  fevers  otherwise  of  typhoid  type. 
par'a-COll'ic  (-kbn'Ik),  a.  [para-  -j-  aconic.)  Chem.  Des¬ 
ignating,  or  pert.  to,  an  acid,  C4Hfi02C02H,  obtained  indeli- 
quescentwhite  crystals, and  isomericwith  itaconic,citracon- 
ic,  and  mesaconic  acids.  It  is  the  lactone  of  itamalic  acid. 
par/a-CO'nlne  (-ko'nTn  ;  -nen  ;  184),  n.  Also  -nin.  [para- 
-f-  conine.]  Org.  Chem.  An  artificially  prepared  liquid 
base,  CgH15N,  resembling  conine  in  physiological  action, 
par'a-con'scious  (-k5n'sh#s),  a.  Accompanying,  but  in¬ 
dependent  of,  ordinary  consciousness, 
par'a-cu'si  a  (-ku'sl-a)  I  n.  [NL. ;  para-  -f-  Gr.  olkovo-i 9  a 
par  a-CU'sls  (-ku'sTs)  (  hearing.]  Med.  Any  disorder  in 
hearing. 

par'a-cy-an'o-gen  (-si-Xn'fc-jSn),  n.  [para-  -f-  cyanogen.] 
Chem.  A  polymeric  cyanogen  obtained  as  a  brown  or  black 
amorphous  by-product  on  heating  mercuric  cyanide, 
par  a-cys-ti'tls  (-Bls-ti'tTs),  n.  [NL. ;  para- -\-  cystitis.] 
Inflammation  of  the  connective  tissue  about  the  bladder, 
pa  rade'  (pd-rad'),  n.  [F.,  fr.  Sp.  parada  a  halt  or  stop¬ 
ping,  an  assembling  for  exercise,  a  place  where  troops  are 
assembled  to  exercise,  fr.  parar  to  stop,  to  prepare;  cf.  It. 
parata  a  parrying,  guard,  a  display,  parade  of  troops. 
See  pare,  v.  t.,  parry.]  1.  Pompous  show;  formal  dis¬ 
play  or  exhibition. 

Be  rich,  but  of  your  wealth  make  no  parade.  Swift. 


2.  Mil.  a  The  ceremonial  formation  of  a  body  of  troops 
before  its  commanding  officer  or  other  high  officer  for  the 
display  of  its  condition,  numbers,  equipment,  and  profi¬ 
ciency.  The  ceremony  involves  exercises  in  the  manual 
of  arms,  the  report  on  the  numbers  of  the  various  units 
present  or  accounted  for,  the  publication  of  orders,  etc., 
and  often  ends  with  a  review  ;  often  loosely,  any  of  vari¬ 
ous  other  ceremonial  formations,  b  The  area  upon  which 
troops  regularly  assemble  for  parade. 

3.  Any  march  or  procession;  esp.,  a  formal  procession  ; 
the  movement  of  any  body  marshaled  in  something  like 
military  order  ;  as,  a  parade  of  firemen  ;  a  circus  parade. 

4.  Place  where  people  promenade ;  a  public  walk,  square, 
or  promenade ;  also,  those  who  parade  ;  an  assembly  of 
promeuaders. 

5.  Fencing.  =  parry.  A  Gallicism. 

When  they  are  not  in  parade ,  and  upon  their  guard.  Locke. 
Syn.  — Show,  flourish,  pretension;  pageantry,  grandeur, 
splendor,  magnificence. — Display,  parade,  ostentation, 
pomp.  Display  is  the  general  term  for  undue  or  excessive 
show  ;  parade  is  flaunting  or  spectacular  display  ;  osten¬ 
tation  is  pretentious  or  vainglorious  parade  ;  pomp  is  a 
grandiose  exhibition,  often  of  real  splendor  or  magnifi¬ 
cence  ;  as,  “  rhetorical  display  ”  ( Glanvill) ;  “  But  if  proud, 
Wordsworth  is  not  ostentatious,  is  not  anxious  for  dis¬ 
play  ”  (Be  tyuincey) ;  “  He  loves  to  make  parade  of  pain  ” 
(Tennyson)’,  “Out  of  the  fuss  and  parade  of  the  world  ” 
( Lord  Cullingwood) ;  “  fond  ostentation  of  riches”  ( Walton) • 
“  Ostentation  here,  with  tawdry  art,  pants  for  the  vulgar 
praise  which  fools  impart”  ( Goldsmith );  “The  boast  of 
neraldry.  the  pomp  of  power”  ( T .  Gray) ;  “The  pomp  of 
sound,  which  invests  with  grandeur  his  [Homer’s]  most 
common  words”  (Kingsley).  See  ostentatious,  boast, 
gaudy. 

pa-rade'  (pd-rad'),  v.  t.;  -rad'ed  (-rad'ed);  -rad'ing  (-rad'- 
Tng).  1.  To  exhibit  in  a  showy  or  ostentatious  manner; 
to  show  off. 

Parading  all  her  sensibility.  Byron. 

2.  To  assemble  and  form  ;  to  marshal ;  to  cause  to  maneu¬ 
ver  or  march  ceremoniously. 

pa  rade',  i.  1.  To  exhibit  one’s  self,  as  by  walking  in 
a  public  place  ;  to  walk  in  public  with  some  circumstance 
of  show. 

2.  To  assemble  in  military  order  for  evolutions  and  in¬ 
spection  ;  to  form  or  march,  as  in  review, 
parade  rest  Mil.  A  position  of  rest  in 
ranks  in  which  the  men  remain  silent  and 
practically  motionless,  with  the  left  knee 
slightly  bent  and  the  right  foot  carried  a  few 
inches  to  the  rear. 

par'a-digm  (p&r'd-dYm  ;  -dim),  n.  [F.  para¬ 
digms,  or  L.  paradigma,  fr.  Gr.  napaSeiyya, 
fr.  napa&eucvvi'ai  to  show  by  the  side  oi,  to 
set  up  as  an  example  ;  napa  beside  -f-  Sei- 
Kvvvai  to  show.  See  para-  ;  diction  ]  1  An 
example,  model,  or  pattern. 

2.  a  Gram.  An  example  of  a  conjugation  or 
declension,  showing  a  word  in  all  its  inflec¬ 
tional  forms,  b  Rhet.  An  illustration,  as  by  a 
parable  or  fable.  Obs. 

par  a  dig  mat'ic  (-dTg-mat'Tk)  )  a.  [Gr-wapa- 
par  a-dig-mat'i-cal  (-mXt'Y-kdl)  1  8  e  i  yy  a  t  l- 
ko?.]  Exemplary  ;  typical.  —  par'a-dlg-mat'- 
i-cal-ly,  adv.  Parade  Rest, 

par  a  di  sa'ic  (-dY-sa'Yk)  (  a.  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  re- 
par'a-di-sa'i-cal  (-sa'Y-kdl)  I  sembling,  paradise  ;  paradi¬ 
siacal.  T.  Gray.  —  para-di sa'i-cal-ly,  adv. 
par'a  dise  (pXr'd-dis),  n.  [ME.  &  F.  paradis,  L.  paradi- 
sus,  fr.  Gr.  napaSeLcros  park,  paradise,  fr.  Avestan  pairi- 
daeza  an  inclosure;  pairi  around  (akin  to  Gr.  rrept)  -f- 
diz  to  throw  up,  pile  up ;  cf.  Skr.  dih  to  smear,  and  E. 
dough.  Cf.  parvis.]  1.  [cap.]  The  garden  of  Eden,  in 
which  Adam  and  Eve  were  first  placed.  Gen.  ii.  8. 

2.  a  The  abode  of  sanctified  souls  after  death  ;  either 
heaven,  or,  as  some  hold,  an  intermediate  elysium  for  the 
souls  of  the  righteous  during  the  interval  between  death 
and  final  judgment. 

To-day  shalt  thou  be  with  me  in  paradise.  Luke  xxiii.  43 
b  The  Mohammedan  heaven. 

3.  A  place  of  bliss  ;  a  region  of  supreme  felicity  or  delight ; 
hence,  a  state  of  happiness. 

4.  A  pleasure  garden;  esp.,  an  Oriental  park,  or  a  pre¬ 
serve  for  foreign  birds  and  animals. 

5-  An  open  space  in  a  monastery  or  next  to  a  church,  as 
in  a  cloister,  the  open  court  before  a  basilica,  etc. 

6  Hort.  a  A  dwarf  variety  of  apple,  used  principally  as 
grafting  stock  ;  —  called  also  paradise  apple  and  paradise 
stock,  b  The  shaddock  or  pomelo.  Rare. 

7.  The  top  gallery  of  a  theater.  Slang. 

Paradise  of  Fools.  See  limbo,  1. 

paradise  fish.  A  beautiful  fresh-water  labyrinthine  fish 


Pnrndise  Grnckle 
(A*trai>ui  nigra). 


(Macronodus  viridiauratus ),  of  eastern  Asia,  with  very 
large  fins,  often 
kept  alive  in 
aquariums, 
paradise  fly¬ 
catcher  Any  of 
numerous  Asiatic 
or  African  fly¬ 
catchers  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  genus 

1'erpsiphone,  i ..  -  _  , .  _ .  , 

mostofwhicli  the  I  aradise  Fish, 

males  have  the  middle  tail  feathers  greatly  elongated, 
paradise  grackle  \  A  beautiful  long-tailed  bird  of  paradise 
paradise  Pie  )  (Astrapia  nigra)  of  New  Guinea  hav¬ 
ing  dark  velvety  plumage  with  bril¬ 
liant  metallic  tints. 

paradise  tree  a  A  tree  (Simarouba 
alauca),  of  South  Florida  and  the  West 
Indies,  with  compound  leaves  and  pan¬ 
icles  of  small  pale  yellow  flowers,  b 
Any  other  species  of  Simarouba ,  as  S. 
amura,  mountain  damson, 
par  a  dis'i-ac  (pSr'd-dTs'Y-Sk] )  a.  [L. 
par  a-di  si'a-cal  (-dY-si'd-ktfl)  (  para- 
disiacus.]  Of,  pert,  to,  or  resembling, 
paradise.  “A  paradisiacal  scene.''1  Pope. 

The  valley  ...  is  of  quite  jiaradisiac 
beauty.  G.  Eliot 

—  par  a  di  si'a  cal  ly,  adv. 
par'a  dos  (pSr'a-dbs),  n. ;  pi.  -doses 

(-Sz  ;  -Tz).  [F.,  fr.  para-,  as  in  parasol 

-f-  dos  back,  L.  dorsum.]  Fort.  A  nat¬ 
ural  or  artificial  defense  against  attack 
or  fire  in  reverse  ;  a  traverse  in  rear, 
par'a  dox  (-d(5ks),  n.  [L.  paradorum,  fr. 

Gr.  napd8o£ov,  lieut.  of  napa8o£o<;,  a.  ; 
napa  beside,  beyond,  contrary  to  -f- 
So£a  opinion,  fr.  Sokuv  to  think,  sup¬ 
pose,  imagine :  cf.  F.  paradoxe.  See 
dogma.]  1.  A  tenet  or  proposition  con¬ 
trary  to  received  opinion  ;  also,  an  as¬ 
sertion  or  sentiment  seemingly  contra¬ 
dictor}',  or  opposed  to  common  sense, 
but  that  yet  may  be  true  in  fact. 

This  was  sometime  u  paradox ,  but  now  the  time  gives  it 
proof.  Shak- 

2.  A  statement  actually  self-contradictory  or  false. 

3.  Any  phenomenon  or  action  with  seemingly  contradic¬ 
tory  qualities  or  phases. 

paradox  gun-  A  rifled  shotgun  or  chokebore  rifle  to  fire 
either  shot  or  a  ball  cartridge.  Rare. 
par  a  dox'i-cal  (-d5k'sT-kal),  a.  1.  Of 
the  nature  of  a  paradox. 

2  Inclined  to  paradoxes  (in  sense  1). 

—  par  a  dox'i  cal  ly,  adv.  —  par  a  dox'¬ 
i-cal  ness.  n. 

Par  a-dox'i  des  (-d5k'sY-dez),  n.  [NL.] 

Falcon.  A  genus  of  trilobites  of  the 
Middle  Cambrian.  They  have  from  17  to 
20  free  segments,  a  large  cephalic  shield, 
and  a  very  small  pvgidium.  Some  of 
them  reached  a  length  of  about  two  feet, 
par'a  dox'y  (pifr'rt-d 5^81),  7?.  [Gr.  napa- 
8o£ia.]  1.  A  paradox.  Obs. 

2  Quality  or  state  of  being  paradoxical, 
pa  raen'e  sis.  pa  ren'e-sis  (pd-rgn'e-sTs ; 
pd-re'ne-),  n.  [L.  paraenesis,  Gr.  napai- 
i/e<ri9,  fr.  napatvelv  to  advise.]  Advice  ; 
hortatory  composition.  —  pa  raen'e  size,  or  pa-ren'-  (-siz), 
v.t.—  paf/se-net'ic,orpar/e-(par/$-ngt'Tk),-i-cal(-T-kdl),G. 
par/aes-the'si-a,par  es-the'si-a(p5r'6s-the'8T-d;  -zhl-a)  1 
par  3bs  the'sis.  par  es  the'sis  (par/gs-the'sTs)  1 

n.  [NL.  ;  see  para-  ;  jBsthesia.]  Med.  d‘  Physiol.  Abnor¬ 
mal  or  disordered  sensation,  as  tingling,  prickling,  flush¬ 
ing,  etc.—  par  aBS  thet'ic,  par  es  thet'ic  (-thSt'Ik),  a. 
par'ai-fln  (p5r'd-fln),  par'a!  fine  (  fin  ;  -fen),n.  [G.  pa¬ 
raffin,  fr.  L.  parum  too  little  -f-  ajfinis  akin.  So  named  in 
allusion  to  its  chemical  inactivity.]  1.  A  waxy  substance 
produced  in  distilling  wood,  lignite,  coal,  etc.,  and  occur¬ 
ring  also  in  the  earth  as  a  constituent  of  petroleum  or  as  a 
solid  deposit.  Pure  paraffin  is  colorless  or  white,  taste¬ 
less  and  odorless.  Chemically,  it  is  inert,  being  unaffected 
by  most  strong  reagents.  It  is  a  complex  mixture  of  hy¬ 
drocarbons,  chiefly  of  the  methane  series.  According  lo 
composition,  it  melts  at  from  45,J  to  80°  C.  and  has  a  sp.  gr. 
of  0.87-0.94.  It  is  used  for  making  candles,  waterproofing 
paper,  impregnating  matches,  preserving  food,  etc. 

2.  Chem  .  Any  hydrocarbon  of  the  methane  series,  esp. 
any  of  the  solid  members  boiling  above  300°  C.,  of  which 
commercial  paraffin  is  essentially  composed. 

©5“  In  present  chemical  usage  this  word  is  spelt  paraffin ,  but  in 
commerce  commonly  jmruffine. 


Paradoxides  (P. 
harlani) 

counsel ;  an  ex- 


par  a-ceph'a  lus  (-sgf'd-ltfs),  n. 

tNL.  ;  para-  Gr. 
lead.]  Terat.  A  monster  with 
rudimentary  misshapen  head, 
imperfect  sense  organs,  and  de¬ 
fective  trunk  and  limbs, 
par'a-cho'll-a  (-k  o'l  Y-d),  n. 
[NL.  ;  para-- f  Gr.  XoXri  bile.] 
Abnormal  secretion  of  bile, 
par'a-chro'ma  (-krS'ma),  n. 
[NL. ;  para-  -f-  Gr.  \pu)p.a, 
-aro9,  color.]  Med.  Discolora¬ 
tion  of  the  skin. 

f  ar  a-chro'ma-tin  (-tYn),  n. 
para-  +  chromatin;  —  as 
ound  in  connection  with  chro¬ 
matin.)  Biol.  =  LIN  in,  2. 

Sar  a-chro'ma-tism  (  tYz’m),  n. 

fed.  Abnormality  in  color  per¬ 
ception;  colorblindness, 
par'a-chro  ma-to'sia  (-t5'sYs),». 
PfL.  ;  parachrotna  +  -osis.] 
Med.  =  PAR  A  CHROMA, 
par'a  chrose  (pftr'd-kr5s),  a. 
[Cf.  Gr.  XpoKTis  coloring.]  Min. 
Changing  color  by  exposure, 
par'a-chute,  v.  t.  tt  i.  To  con¬ 
vey  or  to  descend  in  a  parachute, 
par'a-chut-ism  (pSr'd-shobt- 
Yz’m),  par'a-chut-ist,  n.  See 

-ISM, -1ST.  [l*A RCLOSE.  I 

par'a-close  (-klos).  Var.  of| 
par-ac 'mar-sis  (par-ilk 'md-sYs), 
n.  [NL.]  Biol.  =  paraoif.. 
par  ac-maB'tic  (p  ft  rift  k-m  ft  e'- 
tYk),  par  ac-mas'ti-cal.  a.  [Gr. 
napaKpaoTucos.  See  para-: 
acme.]  Med.  Gradually  decreas¬ 


ing  ;  past  the  acme,  or  crisis,  as 
a  disease  or  fever, 
par'a-ccele  (p&r'd-eelLn.  [ para - 
4-  -ccelc.]  Anat.  Sc  Zool.  A  lat¬ 
eral  ventricle  of  the  brain. 

far  a-col-pi'tls,  n.  [NL.]  Med. 
nflammation  of  the  tissues 
about  the  vagina. 

fiaria-con'dy  loid  (-k  8  n'd  Y- 

oid),  a.  Zool.  Denoting  a  proc¬ 
ess  of  the  occipital  bone  lying 
on  the  outer  side  of  each  condyle 
in  the  skull  of  some  mammals, 
par'a-cone,  n.  Z<>nl.  The  ante¬ 
rior  of  the  three  cusps  of  a  prim¬ 
itive  upper  molar.  In  higher 
forms,  it  is  the  principal  antero- 
external  cusp.  The  correspond¬ 
ing  cusp  of  a  lower  molar,  called 
par  a-con'id  (pftrid-kSn'Yd),  is 
the  antero-internal.  See  tritu- 
BERCULY. 

pa-rac'o-pe  (pd-rttk'S-pe),  n. 
[NL.,  fr.  Gr.  napaKony ,  fr.  na- 
paKonreiv  to  strike  falsely, 
drive  mad.]  Med.  Delirium  ; 
insanity.  —  par  a-cop'ic  (pftrid- 
kSp'Yk),  a. 

para-co-rol'la.  n.  [para-  +  co¬ 
rolla.)  Bot.  A  corona  or  other 
appendage  of  a  corolla, 
par  a-co'to  bark.  [I.  e.,  false 
coto  bark,  from  its  containing  a 
substance  paracotoin.  previous¬ 
ly  obtained  from  coto  bark.  See 
para-  ;  coto.]  See  COTO. 
par  a-cou-mar'ic,  a.  Chem.  See 
coumaric. 

par  a-cou'si-a  (pftr'a-kdb'shY- 


d),  par  a-cou'sis  (-sYs).  Vars. 
of  PARACUSIA,  PARACUSIS, 
par  a-cre'sol,  n.  [  para-  -f  cre- 
sol.)  Chem.  See  crksol. 
paria-cros'tic  (-krbs'tYk),  n.  A 
poetical  composition  in  which 
the  first  verse  contains,  in  order, 
the  first  letters  of  all  the  follow¬ 
ing  verses. 

Par-ac  ti-nop'o-da  (-ttk'tY-n8p'- 
8-da), 7i.  pi.  [NL.  ;  vara-  +  Ac- 
tinopoda.)  Zool.  An  order  of 
holothurians  with  tentacles  aris¬ 
ing  from  the  circumoral  ring  ;  — 
equiv.  to  Apoda  or  Avneumona. 
paria-cy-e'sis,  n.  [NL.]  Med. 
Extra-uterine  pregnancy, 
par  a-cy'mene, m.  SeecYMENE. 
par'a-cyst.  n.  Bot.  One  of  the 
elongated  clavate  reproductive 
cells  in  fungi  of  the  genus  Pyro- 
nema,  prob.  functioning  as  an 
antheridium.  Cf.  mackocyst. 
pa-ra'da.  n.  Parade.  Obs. 
pa-rade'ful.  a.  See  -ful. 
pa-rade'less.  a.  See  -less. 
par-ad  e  ni'tis  (pfir-fidT-nl'tYs), 
n.  [NL.]  Med.  Inflammation 
of  the  tissues  around  a  gland, 
pa-rad'er  (pd-rad'5r),  n.  One 
who  parades. 

par'a-derm  (pfir'd-dflrm),  n. 
Zool.  The  delicate  skin  of  an 
insect  in  the  pronymphal  stage, 
pari  a-di-aB'to-le(-dY-tts't6-le),>». 
[L..  Gr.7rapa6tacrToA»j  n  putting 
together  of  dissimilar  things.] 
Rhet.  The  contrast  of  similar 
things,  as  for  euphemism,  as  in 


styling  “prodigality,”  “liberal¬ 
ity."—  par  a-dl-aB>to-la-ry  (-1ft- 

rY),  a. 

par  a-dl-az'ine.  n.  Also  -in. 
Org.  Chem.  See  DIAZINE. 
car  a-did'y-miB  (-dtd'Y-mYs),  n. 
[NL.  See  para-;  epididymis.] 
Anat.  Irregular  tubules  among 
the  convolutions  of  theepididy 
mis,  supposed  to  be  a  remnant 
of  tubes  of  the  Wolffian  body, 
par  a-dig-mat'ic,  n.  A  writer  of 
memoirs  of  religious  persons  as 
models  of  Christian  worth.  Obs. 
par  a-dig'ma-tiz«,  r.  t.  [Gr.  7ra- 
paSeLypaTL^eiu.)  To  set  forth 
as  a  model  Obs.  [  ing ,  p  j»r.  I 

pa-rad 'ing-ly.  adv.  of  )>arad-\ 
par  a-dip  To-mat'lc,  a.  Con¬ 
cerned  with,  or  based  on,  evi¬ 
dence  apart  from  strict  textual 
authority.  [Paradisiac.  I 

par'a-diB  al  (pftr'd-dTs'dl),  a.  I 
par'a-dise.  <•.  t.  To  affect  with 
visions  of  felicity;  also,  to  make 
a  paradise  of.  Rare. 

Par  a-dis'e-a  (-dYs'f-d).  n.  [NL. 
See  paradisean.1  Zool.  The 
typical  genus  of  birds  of  par¬ 
adise,  including  the  emerald 
birds  of  paradise, 
par  a-dis'e-an  Mr),  a.  [Cf.  LL. 
]>ar adi  sens.)  1.  Paradisiac. 

2.  Pert,  to  birds  of  paradise, 
paradise  apple,  a  The  tomato. 
Obs.  b  =  PARADISE,!)  a.  [DISK.  I 
paradise  bird.  =  bird  of  para-| 
paradise  duck.  A  highly  col¬ 
ored  New  Zealand  duck  (Ca- 


sarca  variegata)  related  to  the 
sheldrake. 

paradise  flower,  a  =  bird-of- 
pa ka dise  flower,  b  The  dev- 
il’s-claw  Acacia  greggii. 

Par  a-di-se'i-dae  (pftr'rt-dY-se'Y- 
de),  n.  jd.  [NL.  See  paradis- 
Ean.]  Zool.  The  family  of  birds 
com  prising  the  bi  rds  of  paradise, 
and  often  also  the  bower  birds. 
Par'a-dis  e-i'nae  (-dYs/8-T'ne),  u. 
pi.  [NL.]  Zool.  The  typical 
subfamily  of  Paradiseida?,  in¬ 
cluding  tnose  with  a  short  bill, 
paradise  nut  The  sapucaia  nut. 
paradise  stock  =  paradise,!) a. 
paradise  whid&b  bird. See  w  h  i  d- 
ah  bird. 

Par  a-dls'i-a  (pftrid-dYs'Y-a),  n. 
[NL.]  Bot.  A  genus  of  liliaceous 
nerbs  of  a  single  species,  P.  lili- 
astrum,  the  St.-Bruno'8-lily. 
par  a-dis'l  al  (-dl),  par  a-dis'i- 
an  (-'in),  par  a-dis'lc  (  Yk),  -i- 
cal  (-Y-kdl),  a.  Paradisiac. 

Pa  ra-di'ao.  II  (el  na'rii-de'zo). 
fit.]  SeeDiviNA  Commf.dia. 
pa-ra'do,  n.  [See  parade.] 
Parade.  Obs. 

par'a-dox,  r.  t.  Sc  i.  To  show 
jtaradox  in  :  to  utter  paradoxes, 
par  a-dox'al  (pftrid-dftk'sdl),  a. 
[L.  paradoxus,  a.]  Paradoxical, 
par'a-dox  er  (pftr'd-d5k/sPr).  n. 
One  who  propounds  paradoxes. 
paria-dox'i-alC-dOk'sY-dl ), par'¬ 
a-dox 'ic  (-sYk).  a.  Paradoxical, 
par'a-dox 'i-cal-Um  (-8  Y-k  d  1- 
Yz’m), See -ism. 


par  a  dox  i-cal'i-ty  (-kftl'Y-tY), 
n.  Quality  or  state  of  being 
paradoxical. 

Par  a-dox'i-des  zone  (pftrid- 

d5k'sY-dez).  Geol.  The  zone  of 
the  Cambrian  characterized  by 
trilobites  of  the  genus  Paradox¬ 
ides  ;  the  Middle  Cambrian.  See 
GEOLOGY.  par  a-dox  id'i  an 
(-d5k-sYd'Y-dn),  a.  [-ism. I 

par'a-dox-ism  (-sYz’m).  n.  See| 
par  a-dox-ol'o-gy  (-dbk-sbl'b- 
iY),  7i.  [Gr.  Trapafio^oAoyia.] 
Tne  use  of  paradoxes, 
par  a-dox 'ure  (-d  6  k  s'fl  r),  n. 
[Gr.  napa8o£o<;  paradoxical  -f 
ovpa  tail:  —  because  its  tail  was 
supposed  to  be  unlike  that  of  re¬ 
lated  animals.]  A  palm  civet. 
Par'a-dox'u-ri'na  (-d5ks/f)-rl/’ 
ne),  w.  pi.  [NL.  See  paradox- 
URE.l  Zool.  A  subfamily  com¬ 
posed  of  the  palm  civets.  Par'- 
a  dox  u'rus  (-dOk-sQ'rMB)  is  the 
type  genus.  —  par'a-dox'u-rlnc 
(-dbks'fl-rln  ;  -rYn  ;  183),  a.  Sc  n. 
par'a  drome,  n.  [Gr.  napa- 
8popis  place  for  taking  the  air.] 
One  of  the  hypa?thral  galleries 
of  the  Greek  "palaestra.  Obs. 
par  a-drom'ic  (-drOm'Yk),  a. 
[Gr.  napd8po,uOy.)  Running 
side  by  side.  [ture.| 

paradventure.  ^  peradven-I 
pa-r®'mi-ac.  Erron.  var.  of 
PARCKMIAC. 

paraf.  f  paraph,  [lia.  R.  5/>.| 

par'a-fer-na'U-a.  Parapherna-i 


ale,  senate,  efire,  itm,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofa  ;  eve,  Svent,  find,  recent,  maker ;  ice,  111 ;  old,  6bey,  orb,  6dd,  s5ft,  connect ;  use,  unite,  firn,  up,  circus,  menu  ; 

0  Foreign  Word.  f  Obsolete  Variant  of.  +  combined  with.  =  equals. 


PARAFFIN 
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PARALLEL 


par'af-fln  (pSr'S-fln),  par'afflne  (-fin;  -fen),r.  t. ;  par' af¬ 
fined  (-find;  -fend);  par'af-fin-ing.  To  treat  or  saturate 
with  paraffin ;  to  apply  paraffin  to. 

paraffin,  or  paraffine.  Oil  Any  of  various  hydrocarbon 
oils  obtained  in  connection  with  paraffin,  and  used  for 
burning,  lubricating,  making  oil,  gas,  etc. 
paraffin,  or  paraffine,  paper.  Paper  saturated  with  par¬ 
affin  to  make  it  waterproof, 
paraffin,  or  paraffine,  wax.  Solid  paraffin, 
par'age  (pXr'aj),  n.  [F.,  prob.  fr.  L .par,  adj.,  equal.  Cf. 
peerage,  peer  an  equal.]  1.  High  or  noble  lineage  ;  birth  ; 
family  ;  rank.  Obs.  Chaucer. 

2.  Equality  of  condition,  blood,  or  dignity ;  specif.,  Feudal 
Law,  equality  between  persons,  as  brothers,  one  of  whom 
holds  a  portion  of  a  fee  of  the  other,  who  does  homage  to 
the  lord  paramount  and  is  responsible  for  the  whole  serv¬ 
ice  of  the  fee.  Obs.  or  Hist. 

par'a-gen'e-sis  (pSr'd-jgn'e-sIs),  n.  [NL. ;  para-  +  - gene¬ 
sis .]  Geol.  a  The  formation  of  minerals  in  contact,  so 
as  to  affect  one  another’s  development,  b  The  order  in 
which  minerals  occurring  together  in  rocks  and  veins  have 
developed  ;  also,  the  branch  of  science  treating  of  this, 
par  a- ge  net 'fo  (-je-nSt'Tk),  a.  [para-  -f  -genetic. 1.  Of 
or  pertaining  to  paragenesis. 

2.  Cryst.  Designating  twins  in  which  the  twinned  struc¬ 
ture  dates  from  the  beginnings  of  the  crystal  ;  —  opposed 
to  metageiielic. 

pa-rag'na-thus  (pri-rSg'nd-tlms),  n. ;  pi.  -thi  (-tlii).  [NL. 
See  para-;  gnathic.]  Zobl.  a  One  of  a  pair  of  foliose 
lobes  of  the  metastoma,  lying  behind  the  mandibles  in 
most  crustaceans,  b  One  of  "the  small,  horny,  toothlike 
jaws  of  certain  annelids. 

par'a-go'ge  (pSr'd-go'je),  n.  [L.,  fr.  Gr.  napayuiyyj,  fr. 
napdyeiv  to  protract  ;  napd  beside  -f-  ayew  to  lead.] 

1.  Gram.  The  addition  of  one  or  more  letters  to  the  end 
of  a  word.  Such  letters  may  be  either  inorganic,  as  in 
vulgar  oncet  for  once,  or  a  grammatical  device  or  growth, 
as  in  the  Semitic  languages. 

2.  Med.  Coaptation.  Obs.  Dunglison. 

par  a  gog'ic  (-g5jHk)  \  a.  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  consti- 
par'a-gog'l-cal  (-T-kdl)  |  tilting,  a  paragoge  ;  added  to 

a  word  by  paragoge.  —  par  a-gog'i  cal  ly,  ad v. 
par'a-gon  (p&r'«-g5n),  n.  [OF.  paragon ,  F.  parangon , 
prob.  fr.  It.  paragone  ;  cf.  Sp.  paragon,  parangdn  ;  prob. 
ultimately  fr.  Gr.  napaKovdv  to  rub  against;  napd  beside 
dicoi/rj  whetstone  ;  cf.  LGr.  napaKovrj  a  polishing  stone.] 

1.  A  model  or  pattern  ;  a  type  of  excellence  or  perfection  ; 
as,  a  paragon  of  beauty  or  eloquence. 

Man,  .  .  .  the  paragon  of  animals  I  Shak. 

2.  A  match  or  mate,  as  a  consort  or  a  rival.  Obs. 

3.  Emulation;  rivalry;  competition.  Obs. 

[Feats]  performed,  in  paragon  of  proudest  men.  Spenser. 

4.  In  technical  senses :  a  A  perfect  diamond  of  100  carats 

or  more,  b  A  kind  of  black  marble.  Obs.  C  A  A  T 
kind  of  heavy  cloth  formerly  used  for  garments  V  j  TAA 
and  furnishing.  CL  Print.  A  type  twice  the  size  1t1J.11 
of  long  primer.  See  type.  Paragon  d. 

par'a-gon,  V.  t.  ;  par'a-goned  (-g5nd) ;  -gon-ing.  [Cf.  OF. 
paragonner,  F.  parangonner.]  1.  To  compare  or  com¬ 
pare  with  ;  to  parallel ;  to  put  in  rivalry  with  ;  to  match. 

In  arms  anon  to  paragon  the  morn.  Glover. 

2.  To  serve  as  a  paragon  or  model  of ;  also,  to  present  or 
set  forth  as  a  paragon. 

3.  To  surpass. 

He  hath  achieved  a  maid 

That  paragons  description  and  wild  fame.  Shak. 
par'a-gon,  v.  i.  To  be  equal ;  to  compare.  Rare. 
pa-rag'o-nlte  (pa-rag'6-nit),  n.  [From  Gr.  napay^v,  p. 
pr.  of  napayeiv  to  mislead.]  Min.  A  kind  of  mica  corre¬ 
sponding  to  muscovite,  but  with  sodium  instead  of  potas¬ 
sium.  It  is  characteristic  of  a  schist  (paragonite  schist)  of 
the  Alps.  —  pa-rag' o-nlt'ic  (-nlt'Tk),  a. 
par'a-graph  (p£r'a-graf),  n.  [F.  paragraph  e,  LL.  para- 
graphus ,  fr.  Gr.  napaypafyos  (sc.  ypnppTj)  a  line  or  stroke 
drawn  in  the  margin,  fr.  napaypa^eiv  to  write  beside  ; 
napd  beside  -f-  ypd(j>e iv  to  write.  See  para-,  graphic  ;  cf. 
paraph.]  1.  A  character  used  in  manuscripts  and  print¬ 
ing,  now  usually  having  the  form  H  or  1?.  It  was  originally, 
and  still  is  often,  used  to  indicate  a  paragraph  in  sense  2 
(below),  and  is  now  also  used  as  a  reference  mark  and,  in 
proofs  and  manuscripts,  to  indicate  indention.  Earlier 
forms  of  the  character  are  C*  el  ^ ,  3- 
2.  A  distinct  section  or  subdivision  of  a  discourse,  chapter, 
or  writing,  whether  ot  one  or  many  sentences,  that  forma 
a  rhetorical  unit  as  dealing  with  a  particular  point  of  the 
subject,  or  as  comprising  the  words  of  a  distinct  speaker, 
etc.  Formerly  the  paragraph  was  commonly  indicated 
by  a  special  mark  (see  det.  1,  above) ;  now  it  is  usually  in¬ 
dicated  by  beginning  on  a  new  line,  esp.  one  that  is  in¬ 
dented,  cm  one  that  is  full  with  the  following  lines  indented. 
Hence,  a  body  of  written  or  printed  matter  beginning  in 
either  of  these  ways. 


3.  A  composition  complete  in  one  typographical  section  or 
paragraph ;  an  item,  remark,  or  quotation  of  a  few  lines 
forming  one  paragraph  ;  as,  an  editorial  paragraph. 
par'a-graph  (p5r'a-graf),  v.  t.  ;  par'a-graphed  (-graft) ; 
par'a-graph-ing.  1.  To  sign  or  initial.  Obs. 

2.  To  express  in  the  compass  of  a  paragraph;  also,  to 
write  paragraphs  about. 

3.  To  divide  into  paragraphs. 

par'a-graph'i-a  (-grSf'T-d),  n.  [NL. ;  para-  -f-  Gr.  ypa<i>e lv 
to  write.]  Med.  A  condition,  in  mental  disorder,  in  which 
words  or  letters  other  than  those  intended  are  written, 
par' a- graph 'ic  (par'd-graf'Tk)  I  a.  Pertaining  to,  or  con- 
par'a-graph'i  cal  (-graf'T-kal)  j  sistiug  of,  a  paragraph 
or  paragraphs.  —  par  a  graph'i  cal  ly,  adv. 
para-heli-ot'ro-pism  (-he'lT-ot'ru-pTz’m),  n.  \_para-  -|- 
heliolropism.]  Plant  Physiol.  A  form  of  curvature  in 
certain  plant  organs,  as  leaves,  which  tend  to  place  them¬ 
selves  in  a  plane  parallel  to  the  sun’s  rays  to  avoid  exces¬ 
sive  light ;  the  so-called  diurnal  sleep  of  leaves.  —  par  a- 
he'Ii-o-trop'ic  (-6-tr<5p'Tk),  a. 
par'a  kite'  (pSr'a-kit'),  n.  [ para -  -(-  kite.]  Any  of  vari¬ 
ous  special  or  compound  kites,  as  a  train  or  series  of  kites 
connected  to  one  string  and  flying  tandem,  used  for  attain¬ 
ing  great  heights  and  for  sending  up  instruments  for  me¬ 
teorological  observations  or  a  man  for  military  reconnois- 
8ance  ;  also,  a  kite  of  such  a  train, 
par'al-bu'min  (pSr'81-bu'min),  n.  [para-  -f-  albumin.] 
Physiol.  Chem.  A  proteidlike  body  found  in  the  fluid  from 
ovarian  cysts  and  elsewhere.  It  is  a  mixture  of  pseudo- 
mucine  with  proteid  matter. 


par-al'de-hyde  (p£r-81'de-hid),  n.  [para-  -j-  aldehyde.] 
Chem.  A  polymeric  modification,  C0H12O3,  of  ordinary 
aldehyde.  It  is  a  colorless  liquid  used  as  a  hypnotic, 
par-al'di-mine  (pSr-Xl'di-mTn  ;  -men;  184), 72 .  Also  -min. 
[para/i/ehyde -j-  inline.]  Org .  Chon.  A  colorless  liquid 
base,  C(-H1202(NH),  regarded  as  paraldehyde  with  an  oxy¬ 
gen  atom  replaced  by  the  imido  group, 
par'a-leip'sis  (pSr'd-lip'sis),  par'a-lip'ais  (-lip'sTs),  n.  ; 
pi.  -ses  (  sez).  [Gr.  napahetipis,  fr.  napakeineiv  to  leave 
on  one  side,  to  omit ;  napd  beside  -f-  keineiv  to  leave.] 
Rhet.  A  pretended  or  apparent  omission  ;  a  figure  by 
which  a  speaker  artfully  pretends  to  pass  by  what  he 
really  emphasizes;  as,  for  example:  “I  do  not  speak  of 
my  adversary’s  treachery  and  malice.” 
par'al  ge'si  a  (pXr'21-je'sT-d;  -zX-a),  n.  [NL. ;  para-  -j-a/- 
gesia.]  Med.  Disordered  sensibility  to  pain,  including  an¬ 
algesia  (absence  of  sensibility  to  pain),  hyperalgesia  (ex¬ 
cessive  sensibility  to  pain),  and  abnormal  painful  results 
of  stimuli.  —  par'al-ge'sic  (-sTk),  a. 
par'a-li-pom'e-na  (p8r'd-li-p<5m'e-nd ;  pSr'd-li-),  n.  pi.  ; 
sing.,  Rare,-  enon  (-n5n).  [Gr.  napaketnopeva,  neut.  pi. 
of  pass.  p.  pr.  of  napakemeiv  to  omit.]  1.  Things  passed 
over,  but  added  as  a  supplement. 

2.  [cap.  ]  =  Paralipomenon. 

Par'a  li  pom'e-non  (  n5n),  n.  pi.  [L.,  fr.  Gr.  napakeino- 
peviov  of  things  omitted,  pass.  p.  pr.  (neuter  genitive 
plural)  fr.  napakeinew  to  omit.]  A  title  given  in  the  Vul¬ 
gate  and  the  Douay  Bible  to  the  Books  of  Chronicles. 
See  Old  Testament.  In  the  Septuagint  these  books  are 
called  llapa\euTOfX€vo>v  npurov  (first)  and  Uapaketnopeviou 
SeuTepo v  (second),  which  is  understood,  after  Jerome’s 
explanation,  as  meaning  that  they  are  supplementary  to 
the  Books  of  Kings, 
par'al-lac'tic  (pSr/d-lSk'tik)  I  a.  [Gr.  napakkojcriKo V.] 
par'al-lac'ti  cal  (-tY-kdl)  j  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  due 
to,  parallax.  —  par'al-lac'ti-cal-ly,  adv. 
parallactic  angle,  Astron.,  the  spherical  angle  at  a  heavenly 
body  between  its  hour  circle  and  the  vertical  circle  pass¬ 
ing  through  the  body.  — p.  equation,  Astron.,  a  minor  in¬ 
equality  of  the  moon  s  orbital  motion  due  to  the  differ¬ 
ence  between  the  sun’s  perturbing  action  on  the  moon 
when  at  new  and  full ;  —  so  called  because  of  its  use  in 
finding  the  sun’s  parallax.  —  p.  inequality,  one  of  numerous 
irregularities  in  the  moon’s  motion  ;  — so  named  because 
the  solar  parallax  is  sometimes  determined  through  its 
intervention.  —  p.  inequality  of  the  moon.  =  parallactic 
equation.  —  p.  instrument  or  telescope,  an  equatorial  mount¬ 
ing,  or  an  equatorial.  Obs.  —  p.  libration  of  the  moon.  See 
under  libration.  —  p.  mounting  or  ladder,  an  equatorial  tele¬ 
scope  mounting  whose  principal  axis  is  directed  toward 
the  visible  pole  of  the  heavens.  —  p.  orbit,  the  orbit  in  which 
a  star  appears  to  move  round,  once  each  year,  owing  to  the 
earth’s  orbital  motion  round 
the  sun. 

par'al-lax  (pSr'ft-lSks),  n.  [Gr.  (  v 
napd\\a£i<;  alternation,  the  V  J 
mutual  inclination  of  two  lines  j^bthe  horizon!  the  line  to 
forming  an  angle,  fr..  napak-  the  observer  (O)  is  tangent. 
kdaoeiv  to  change  a  little,  go  and  the  Parallax  (measured 
aside,  deviate;  napd  beside,  by  CBO)  is  greatest, 
beyond  -j-  akkacraeiv  to  change  :  cf.  F.  parallaxe.]  The 
apparent  displacement  (or  the  difference  in  apparent  direc¬ 
tion)  of  an  object,  as  seen  from  two  different  points;  specif.. 


Astron .,  the  difference  in  direction  of  a  heavenly  body  as 
Been  from  some  point  on  the  earth’s  surlace  (as  0  in  the 
Illust.),  and  asseen  from  some  other  conventional  point,  as 
the  center  of  the  earth  (C)  or  the  sun.  The  word  paral¬ 
lax, -when  not  qualified,  is  generally  understood  to  mean 
diurnal, or  geocentric,  parallax,  or  the  parallax  with  reference 
to  the  earth’s  center.  The  annual,  or  heliocentric,  parallax 
is  that  with  reference  to  the  sun,  or  the  angle  at  the  star 
subtended  by  lines  drawn  from  it  to  earth  and  sun.  Geo¬ 
centric  parallax  is  greatest  when  the  body  is  on  the  hori¬ 
zon  ;  and,  since  the  earth  is  not  spherical,  this  horizontal 
parallax  is  greatest  when  it  is  also  equatorial,  that  is,  when 
the  point  of  observation  is  on  the  earth’s  equator, 
parallax  of  the  cross  wires  (of  an  optical  instrument),  their 
apparent  displacement  when  theeye  changes  position,  due 
to  their  being  slightly  out  of  the  focus  of  the  object  glass, 
par'ai-lel  (p5r'a-151),a.  [L.  parallelus,  fr.  Gr.  napdkkrjkos  ; 
napd  beside  -f-  dkkr\ku>v  of  one  another,  fr.aAAov  other,  akin 
to  L.  alius:  cf.  F.parall^le.  See  alien.]  1.  Geom.  Lying 
evenly  everywhere  in  the  same  direction,  but  never  meet¬ 
ing,  however  far  extended  ;  in  all  parts  equally  distant ; 
as,  parallel  lines;  parallel  planes. 

This  is  the  Euclidean  notion  ;  in  modern  geometry 
such  parallel  lines  (or  planes)  are  thought  as  having  only 
one  point  (or  line)  at  infinity  and  that  in  common,  and  are 
said  to  meet  at  infinity,  the  whole  infinitely  remote  region 
of  the  line  (or  plane)  being  thought  as  a  point  (or  line),  and 
01  space  as  a  plane,  though  for  many  purposes  it  is  better 
conceived  as  a  point.  The  justification  for  such  concep¬ 
tions  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  whole  of  these  infinite  regions 
is  transformed  to  a  line  or  plane  or  point  as  the  case  may 
be,  and  conversely,  by  transformations,  precisely  defined, 
that  turn  only  lines  into  lines,  planes  into  planes,  points 
into  points,  in  all  finite  regions. 

2.  W  ith  like  direction  or  tendency;  running  side  by  side ; 
being  in  accordance  (with);  tending  to  the  same  result ; 
like  in  essential  parts  ;  as,  parallel  passages. 

When  honor  rune  parallel  with  the  laws  of  God  and  our  coun¬ 
try,  it  cannot  be  too  much  cherished.  Addison. 

3.  Music,  a  Keeping  at  the  same  distance,  in  pitch, 
apart ;  having  consecutive  motion ;  as,  parallel  voice 
parts,  fifths,  octaves,  intervals.  See  motion,  lib.  consecu¬ 
tive,  4.  b  Of  tonalities  or  keys  :  relative  ;  as,  C  major  is 
the  parallel  major  of  A  minor. 

4.  Mech.,  etc.  Having  parallel  sides;  as,  a  parallel  file 
(see  file,  the  tool),  core  print,  gutter,  reamer,  etc. 
parallel  bar.  a  In  a  beam  engine,  a  rod  in  a  parallel  motion 
parallel  with  the  working  beam,  b  Each  of  a  pair  of  bars 
raised  about  five  feet  above  the  floor  or  ground,  and  par¬ 
allel  to  each  other,  — used  for  gymnastic  exercises.  —  p. 
columns.  Print.,  passages  that  are  printed  side  by  side, 
to  emphasize  their  similarities  or  discrepancies.  — p.  cop¬ 
ing,  a  fiat-topped  coping.  —  p.  curves  and  surfaces,  any  two 
making  equal  intercepts  011  all  geodetics  (normals  com¬ 
mon  to  both)  between  them.  —  p.  fabric,  Peirog.,  a  fabric 
with  tabular  or  prismatic  crystals  arranged  more  or  less 
regularly  in  parallel  positions.  —  p. -flow  turbine.  See  tur¬ 
bine.  —  p.  force*,  Mech.,  forces  acting  in  parallel  directions. 
—  p.  motion,  a  Mach.  Properly,  a  jointed  link  or  other 
mechanism  for  reproducing  motion  parallel  to  itself  ;  pop¬ 
ularly,  but  erroneously,  a  straight-line  motion  (which 
see),  b  Music.  See  motion,  11  b.  —  p.  perspective.  See  per¬ 
spective.  —  p.  postulate.  See  in  the  Vocabulary.  —  p.  roads. 
Geol.,  a  series  of  terraces  at  different  levels,  as  those  of 
Glen  Roy,  Scotland.  —  p.  rod,  a  locomotive  coupling  rod.— 
p.rule  or  ruler,  an  instrument  for  drawing  a  line  parallel 

to  another,  or  a  series  of  - 

parallel  lines,  as  a  flat  rule 
running  on  a  pair  of  rollers 
in  one  of  its  sides  or  a  pair  r 
of  straightedges  connected  L 
by  two  equal  parallel  links 
so  that  one  straightedge  can  Parallel  Rule. 

be  moved  only  parallel  to  the  other.  —  p.  sailing.  See  sail¬ 
ing,  n.  —  p.  series,  an  arrangement  of  an  electrical  system 
in  several  parallel  branches  each  consisting  of  two  or  more 
lamps  or  other  devices  in  series.  —  p.  sphere,  Astron.  dr 
Geoa.,  the  celestial  sphere  as  seen  from  either  the  north 
or  the  south  pole  of  the  earth,  where  all  the  heavenly  bod¬ 
ies  seem  to  move  round  in  small  circles  parallel  to  the 
horizon.—  p.  standards,  Numismatics,  two  or  more  metals 
coined  wdtnout  any  attempt  by  the  government  to  regu¬ 
late  their  relative  values.  Cf.  bimetallism.— p.  sulcus,  Anal., 
a  sulcus  parallel  to,  but  some  distance  below',  the  horizon¬ 
tal  limb  of  the  fissure  of  Sylvius.  —  p.  transformer.  Elec.,  a 
transformer  connected  in  parallel.  — p.  vise,  a  vise  with 
jaws  so  guided  as  to  remain  parallel, 
par'al-lel,  n.  1.  A  parallel  line,  curve,  or  surface. 

2.  Parallel  direction  or  state  (physically)  ;  parallelism. 

Lines  that  from  their  parallels  decline.  Garth. 

3-  Conformity  in  many  particulars  or  in  all  essential 
points  ;  resemblance  ;  similarity. 

’Twixt  earthly  females  and  the  moon 

All  jiarallels  exactly  run.  Swift. 

4.  A  comparison  to  show  resemblance  :  a  tracing  of  simi¬ 
larity  ;  as,  Johnson ’8  parallel  between  Dryden  and  Pope. 

5.  Anything  equal  to  or  resembling  another  in  all  es¬ 
sential  particulars  ;  a  counterpart. 

None  but  thyself  can  be  thy  parallel.  Pope. 


paraffin,  or  paraffine,  butter. 

Soft  crude  paraffin. 

paraf  fln'ic  (pUrVT-lYn'Tk),  a. 

Chem.  Of  or  pert,  to  the  paraffin 

or  methane  series. 

par'af -fin-ize  (pttr'rt-fYn-Tz),  v. 

t.  =  PAK.VKMN,  V.  t. 

par'af-fln  oid  (-oid),a.  Resem¬ 
bling.  or  related  to,  paraffin. 

paraffin,  or  paraffine,  series.  = 

METIt  A  N  E  SEKIKS. 

pa-raf'fle.  pa-ra'fle  (pa-rii'f’l), 
71.  [Peril,  fr.  F .  /inrafe, parajdie, 
a  nourish  added  to  a  signature. 
Ojf.  E.  Z>.]  Ostentatious  dis¬ 
play.  Rare.  Scot. 
par  a-fla  gel'ium,  n.  [NL.]  Zobl. 
A  small  flagellum  near  the  prin¬ 
cipal  flagellum  of  a  protozoan. 
—  par'a-flag'el-late  (p&r'd-flftj''- 
e-lut),  a.  [forma  i.dkhyde.I 
par  a-for-mal'de-hyde,  //.  See) 
par'a-frase,  par'a-fra3t.  Para¬ 
phrase,  paraphrast.  Ref.  Sj>. 
parafreneaie,  n.  [Cf.  OF.  para- 
frenasie.  See  I’ara-;  frenzy.] 
Derangement  of  mind.  Obs. 
par'a-front.  n.  [  )>ara-  -4 -front.] 
A  kind  of  altar  cloth.  Obs. 
paragal.  +  pa  regal. 
par  a-gam'ma-cism.  -cis'mtB.n. 
[para-  -f  gammacism.]  Inabil¬ 
ity  to  pronounce  the  letters  g 
and  k ,  or  difficulty  in  pronounc¬ 
ing  them,  some  other  sound  be¬ 
ing  usually  substituted. 


1  par  a-gas'ter  (pftr  d-gtts'ter), 

|  w.  [nora-  -f-  Gr.  yaargp  belly.] 
I  Zoo).  A  paragastric  cavity 
par  a-gas'tral  (-trdl),  a.  Zobl. 
I  Paragastric. 

;  par  a-gas 'trie  (-trYk),  a.  Zobl. 
i  a  Near  the  stomach  b  Desig¬ 
nating  the  cavity  or  one  of  the 
cavitieB  of  a  sponge  into  which 
the  radial  canals  open,  and 
which  opens  outwardly  through 
the  cloaca. 

par'a-gas'tru-la  (-trdt)-ld),  n. 
[NL.]  Embryol.  The  gastrula 
formed  by  the  invagination  of 
an  amphiblastula,  as  in  many 
sponges.  —  par'  a-gas  'tru-lar 
(-lar),  a. 

par'a-ge-ne'sha  (-jP-ne'sY-d),  n. 
[NL.  See  para-;  -genesis.] 
Biol.  Fertility  of  hybrids  with 
the  parent  species  but  not  with 
each  other,  llroca.  —  par'a-ge- 
ne'sic  (-sYk),  a. 

par  a-gen'ic  (-jcn'Ykt,  a.  [para- 
-h  -genic.]  1.  Min.  Pura. genetic. 
2.  Cryst.  =  pakaglnetic,  2. 
par  &  ge-ron'tic.  a.  Zobl.  Desig¬ 
nating  the  last  substnge  of  the 
senile  stage  of  an  organism, 
par'a-geu'si-a  (-gn'sY-d),  par'a- 
geu'sis  (-sYs),  n.  [NL. ;  i>ara-  + 
Gr.  yeuai;  taste.]  Med.  Abnor¬ 
mality  or  disorder  of  the  sense 
of  taste.—  par' a-geu'sic  (-sYk),a. 


par  a-gle'nal  (-gle'ndl),  a.  If  n. 

[ j>ara -  -f-  Gr.  ykr/nr)  socket  of  a 
joint.]  =  HYPERCORACOID 
par  a  glo'bin  (-glO'bYn),  71 
Chem.  Paraglobulin. 
par  a-glob'u-lin  (-glbb'fi-lYnj, 
H.  ('hem.  =  SERUM  GLOBULIN, 
para-glos'sa  (-glbs'd),  n. ;  pi. 
-G  loss.e  (-e).  [NL. ;  para-  4-  Gr 
yk  ecraa  tongue.]  Zobl  One  of 
a  pair  of  small  appendages  of  the 
ligulu  of  certain  insects.  See 
ligula,  3  a.  —  par'a-glos'sal 
(-rtl).o. 

par  n-glos 'sate  (-at),  a.  Zobl. 
Having  paragloss*. 
par  a-glos'si-a  (-Y-d),  n.  [NL.  ; 
para ■  4-  Gr.  yk'naaa  tongue.] 
Med.  Glossitis 

par'a-glu-con'ic,  a.  See  para-. 
par'ag-nath  (pfir'ig-n&th),  n. 
Zool.  A  paragnathus. 
pa-rag'no-thous  (p  d-r  8  g'n  d- 
thus),  a.  Zobl.  Having  both 
mandibles  of  equal  length,  the 
tips  meeting,  as  in  certain  birds. 
—  pa-rag'na-thism  (-thYz'm).  n. 
par'a-go-gize  (pfir'd-gfi-jTz),  v. 
t.  To  affix  a  termination  or 
syllable  to  Rare.  [  Obs.  i 

par'a  gon-ize.  v.t.  To  paragon, 
par'a-gon-less.  n.  See  -i.f.«s. 
par'a-graf,  par'a  graft.  Para¬ 
graph,  paragraphed.  Ref.  Sp. 
par'a-gr&m  ( par'd-grfcm),  n. 


Gr.  napaypappaTL^eLv  to  alter 
)y  changing  a  letter.]  A  kind 
of  pun  made  by  changing  a  let¬ 
ter  or  letters  of’a  word,  esp.  the 
initial  letter.  R.  —  par  a-gram'- 
ma-tist  (-gr&m'd-tYst).  u.  Rare. 
||  pa  ra-gran'di-ne  (It.  piPrii- 
griin'de-na;  E.  pflr'd-gr&n'- 
dYn),  71.  [It.J  =  PA  RAO  RE  I.  E. 
par'a-graph  er,  71.  A  writer  of 
paragraphs.  [-ism.  I 

par'a-graph-ism  (-Yz’m ).  n.  See| 
par'a-graph  1st.  n.  A  para¬ 
graphed  —  par  a-graph-is'ti-cal 
(p&r'd-grdl'-Ys'tY-kfJn,  a. 

far'a-graph  ize.  r.  See-t/.E. 
pa  ra  grfele'  (pi'ra'gral'),  n. 
F.  ;  jiara-.  as  in  parasol ,  4- 
gre.le  hail.]  A  lightning  rod 
erected,  as  in  a  vineyard,  to 
prevent  hailstorms.  E'rance. 
Par'a-guay.  v.  A  country  of 
South  America  -Paraguay bur, 
the  sheep  bur.—  P.  Missions.  See 
Guaram.  P.  tea,  mate.  See 
m  ate,  1  k  2. 

Par'a  guay' an  (pftr'd-gwa'dn  ; 
-gwl'dn),  a.  Of  or  pert,  to  Para¬ 
guay.—//.  A  native  of  Paraguay, 
pa'rah  (pii'rii).  n.  (Mnlayalam 
para,  a  measure  somewhat  over 
four  gallons,  or  Telugu  pa/ya, 
nearlv  fourteen  gallons.]  An 
Fast  “Indian  measure  varying 
from  a  fraction  of  a  bushel  to 


over  three  bushels. 

Pa'rah  (pa'rd  ;  pttr'd)  Bib. 
par  a-hyp-no'sis,  7 /.  [NL.] 

Med.  Abnormal  sleep,  as  in 
hypnotism  and  somnambulism, 
pa-rai'ba  (pa-ri'bd),  7?.  [Braz.] 
A  Brazilian  tree  ( Simarouba 
versicolor)  whose  bitter  bork 
and  fruit  are  used  as  anthelmin¬ 
tics  and  for  insect  powder, 
parail-  4  uareil,  parel. 
parais.  4  paradise. 
par'aitch.  par'ritch  (pdr'Yeh), 
71.  Porridge.  Scot.  [thodic  I 
par  a-ka-thod'le,  a.  Paraca-I 
par'a-keet.  Vur.  of  paruakeet. 
par  a-ker  a-to'sis.  //.  [NL.] 

Med.  Abnormal  development  of 
the  horny  layer  of  the  skin 
para-kil'ya“  ( pkr'd-kel'ya),  v. 
[Native  name  periculia  in  Cen¬ 
tral  Australia.]  A  portulacaceous 
plant  ( Clai/tQ7iia  balonensis)  rel¬ 
ished  by  sheep.  Australia. 
par  a-ki-ne'si-a  (-kY-ne'sY-d  ; 
-kT-),  par'a-ki-ne'sis.  n.  [NL.] 

1.  Med  Motor  irregularity  due 
to  nervous  disorder. 

2.  Mediumistic  production  of 
movements  for  which  the  ob¬ 
served  contact  cannot  account. 

par  a-ki  net'ic  (-ngt'lk),  a. 
par  a  lac'tic  (par'd-l&k'tYk-),  a. 

Chem.  See  lactic.  —  par  a- 
lac'tate  (see  -ate.  b).  n. 
par  a-la'li-a  (-la'lY-d;,  n.  [NL.; 


para-  4-  Gr.  AaAia  speech  ;  cf. 
napakakeiv  to  talk  at  random.] 
Difficulty  in  speech, 
par  a-lamb'da-cism  (-Ifim'dd- 
sYz’m),  -lamb  da-cis'mus  (-sYz'- 
miis).  n.  [NL.  paraharib- 
dacismus ;  para-  4-  lambda- 
asm.]  Inability  to  pronounce 
the  sound  of  /,  or  difficulty  in 
pronouncing  it,  some  other 
sound,  as  of  t,  r,  or  being 
usually  substituted.  Cf.  lamb¬ 
da!  ism.  [PARA  I.EI  PS  IS.  I 

par  a-lep'sis  (-lgp'sYs).  Var.  of  | 
par  a-lex'i-a  (-lCk'sY-d),  n. 
[NL.  ;  ;>ara--F  Gr.  Ae£t$  speak¬ 
ing.]  Med.  A  form  of  word 
blindness  marked  bv  a  defect  in 
the  power  of  reading.  —  par'ft- 
lex'ic  (lck'sYk ),  a. 
par-al'gi-a  (pftr-fil'jY-d),  n. 
[NL.]  Med.  =  paralgesia. 
pa-ra'li-an.  n.  |Gr.  napdkto<; 
near  the  sea.]  A  dweller  by  the 
sen.  Obs.  J 

par  a-li'nin  (p&rd-li'nYn),  n. 
Rati.  The  ground  substance  of 
a  cell  nucleus. 

fa-ra'li-ous.a.  [See  paralian.] 
•iving  by  the  sea.  Obs. 
par  a-lip'sis  (pftr'd-lYp'BYs^ 
Var.  of  paralkipsis.  W? are  i 
para-llt'i-cal,  a.  Parirlvtic.l 
parail.  -f*  parel,  v.  [/rare., 
par  al-lac'tl-cal.a.  Parallactic.] 


food,  foot ;  out,  oil ;  chair  ;  go  ;  sing,  ii)k  ;  4ihen,  thin;  nature,  verd_ure  (260) ;  K  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144) ;  boN  ;  yet ;  zh  —  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Guide. 

Full  explanations  of  Abbreviations,  Signs,  etc..  Immediately  precede  the  \oeabulary. 
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PARAMYOCLONUS 


0.  Geog.  One  of  the  imaginary  circles  on  the  surface  of 
the  earth,  parallel  to  the  equator,  marking  the  latitude ; 
also,  the  corresponding  line  on  a  globe  or  map. 

7.  Mil.  One  of  a  series  of  long  trenches  constructed  by 
a  besieging  force  as  a  cover  for  troops  supporting  the 
attacking  batteries  or  preparing  to  make  an  attack,  and 
for  the  sappers  working  in  the  approaches.  Parallels  are 
constructed  in  consecutively  narrowing  circumferences 
about  the  besieged  place,  connected  by  approaches  often 
zigzagged  so  as  to  avoid  an  enfilading  fire  from  the 
enemy’s  works. 

8-  Print.  A  character  consisting  of  two  parallel  vertical 
lines  (||)  used  in  the  text  to  direct  attention  to  a  similarly 
marked  marginal  or  foot  note.  See  Note,  p.  xxx. 

9.  Elec.  That  arrangement  of  an  electrical  system,  as 
of  incandescent  lamps,  or  the  cells  of  a  battery,  in  which 
all  positive  poles,  electrodes,  terminals,  etc.,  are  joined  to 
one  conductor,  and  all  negative  poles,  etc.,  to  another 
conductor,  so  that  each  unit  is  practically  on  a  parallel 
branch,  or  shunt;  —  called  also  multiple.  Opposed  to 
series.  Parts  of  a  system  so  arranged  are  said  to  be  in 
parallel  or  in  multiple. 

10.  sing,  or  pi.  Short  for  parallel  rule. 

parallel  of  altitude,  Astron.,  one  of  the  small  circles  of  the 
celestial  sphere,  parallel  to  the  horizon ;  an  almucantar. 
—  p.  of  declination,  Astron .,  one  of  the  small  circles  of  the 
celestial  sphere,  parallel  to  the  equator.  —  p.  of  latitude, 
a  Geog.  =  parallel,  7i..  6.  b  Astron.  One  of  the  small 
circles  of  the  celestial  sphere,  parallel  to  the  ecliptic, 
par'al-lel  (p5r'5-181),  v.  t. ;  par'al-leled  (-lSld)  ;  paral¬ 
leling  (-lgFTng).  1.  To  place  or  set  parallel ;  to  place 
so  as  to  be  parallel  to,  or  to  conform  in  direction  with, 
something  else. 

The  needle  .  .  .  doth  parallel  and  place  itself  upon  the  true 
meridian.  Sir  T.  Browne. 

2.  To  make  to  conform  to  something  else  in  character, 
motive,  aim,  or  the  like. 

His  life  is  paralleled 

Even  with  the  stroke  and  line  of  his  great  justice.  Shak. 

3.  To  equal ;  match  ;  correspond  to.  Shak. 

4.  To  produce  or  adduce  as  a  parallel.  Rare. 

My  young  remembrance  cannot  parallel 
A  fellow  to  it.  Shak. 

par'al-lel,  V.  i.  To  be  parallel.  Bacon. 

par'al-lel'e-pl'ped  (-ISi'e-pl'pgd  ;  -plp'gd ;  -181-gp'T-pgd; 
277),  paral-lel'e-pip'e-don  (-181'e-pTp'e-d5n),  n.  Com¬ 
monly,  but  incorrectly,  written  parallelopipedoii ,  parallel¬ 
epiped.  [Gr.  napaXXrjXenCneSou  a  body 
with  parallel  surfaces;  napd\\r)\o<;  par-  // 

allel-f- knlnebov  a  plane  surface,  etrineSo';  — -- — 

on  the  ground,  or  level  with  it, level,  flat ;  Parallelepipedon. 
ini  on  -f-  nt&ov  the  ground  :  cf .  F.  pai'allelepipede.]  Geom. 
A  six-sided  prism  whose  faces  are  parallelograms.  —  par'- 
al-lel'e-pip'e  dal  (-181'e-pTp'e-ddl),  par'al  lei  e  pip'e- 
don-al  (-don-51),  par/al-ler©-pi-ped'ic(-pT-p8d'Tk),  par - 
al-lel'e-pip'e-dous  (-plp'e-dws),  a. 
par'al-lel  lam  (-181-Tz’in),  n.  [Cf.  Gr.  napoWyAurpos  com¬ 
parison  of  parallels.]  1.  Quality  or  state  of  being  parallel. 

2.  Resemblance;  correspondence;  similarity. 

A  close  parallelism  of  thought  and  incident.  T.  Warton. 

3.  Specif.,  similarity  of  construction  or  meaning  of  clauses 
placed  side  by  side, as  is  common  in  Hebrew  poetry;  e.  g.  :  — 

At  her  feet  he  bowed,  he  fell : 

"Where  he  bowed,  there  he  fell  down  dead.  Judg.  v.  27. 

4.  Metaph.  The  theory  that  mind  and  matter  accompany 
one  another  but  are  not  causally  related ;  specif.,  psycho¬ 
physical  parallelism. 

par'al  lei  1st  n.  1.  One  who  draws  a  parallel. 

2.  Metaph.  An  adherent  of  parallelism, 
par'al  lei  is'tic  (p&r'a-lgl-Ts'tik),  a.  1.  Of  the  nature  of 
or  involving  a  parallelism. 

2.  Metaph.  Of  or  pertaining  to  parallelism  or  parallelists  ; 
like,  or  leading  to,  parallelism. 

par'al-lel-ize  (-Iz),  v.  t. ;  -ized  (-Izd) ;  -iz'ing  (-Iz'Tng).  [Gr. 
n apaXXr\\i^ei.v . ]  1.  To  render  parallel. 

2.  To  place  parallel  to  ;  to  bring  into  parallelism  with. 

3-  To  furnish  with  a  parallel ;  to  match, 
par'al-lel'o-drome  (pSr'5-lSl'o-drom),  a.  [ parallel  -}- 
-drome.]  Bot.  With  veins  running  parallel  to  each  other  ; 
—  said  of  the  form  of  venation  characterizing  most  mono¬ 
cotyledons.  See  VENATION. 

par' al-lel'O- gram  (-grSrn),  n.  [Gr.  napa\kr)\6ypappov , 
prop.  neut.  a.  ;  napo.XXr\Xo<;  parallel  y pappy  line  : 

F.  par  all  el  o  gramme.  See  parallel  ;  -gram.]  Geom. 

1.  A  quadrilateral  with  opposite  sides  parallel,  and  there¬ 
fore  equal;  —  sometimes  restricted erro-  , - —j 

neously  in  popular  usage  to  an  oblong.  / 

2.  a  A  pantograph.  Obs.  b  Kinemat -  / 
ics.  A  four-bar  mechanism  jointed  to-  / 

gether  in  the  form  of  a  parallelogram  ^ - 

and  with  one  link  fixed.  Parallelogram, 

parallelogram  of  accelerations,  forces,  momenta,  velocities,  etc., 
Mech .,  the  method  of  compounding  two  accelerations, 
forces,  or  the  like,  by  the  parallelogram  law,  or  the  paral¬ 
lelogram  constructionally  used.  See  parallelogram  law. 

Parallelogram  law.  Mech.  The  law  that  the  resultant  of 
two  vector  quantities  represented  in  magnitude,  direction, 
and  sense,  by  two  adjacent  sides  of  a  parallelogram,  both 
directed  towards  or  away  from  their  point  of  intersection, 
is  the  diagonal  of  the  parallelogram  through  that  point, 
par'al-lelo-gram-mat'ic  (-grd-mSt'Tk) )  a.  Of,  pertain- 
par  al  lei' o  gram  mat'l-cal  (-T-kal)  J  ing  to,  or  like,  a 
parallelogram  ;  parallelogrammic. 


par'al  lel'O- graph  (p5r'5-lel'6-graf),  n.  [parallelog ram-j- 
-graph.]  A  diagraph  arranged  to  demonstrate  the  truth 
of  the  parallelogram  law.  See  diagraph,  3. 
parallel  postulate.  Math.  The  fifth  of  Euclid’s  postu- 


j 


par'al-lel'a-bl.Cp&r'd-lSl'ci-b’l), 

a.  See -able. 

par'al-leld.  Paralleled.  Ref.  Sp. 
par'al-lel-er,  n.  One  that  paral¬ 
lels. 

par  al-lel  i-nerv'ate  ( p&r'd-lgl'- 
Y-nflr'vitt),  par'al  lei  t-nerved' 
f-nQrvd7),  paral-lel'i-nerv'ous 
(-nQr'vus),  a.  [See  parallel  ; 
nerve.]  Bot.  Parallelodrome. 
par'al-lel-ith  (pfir'd-lgl-Yth ),  n. 
[parallel  4-  -lith.]  Archasol. 
Parallel,  or  nearly  parallel,  rows 
of  stones  forming  an  avenue. 
paral-lelTza'tion  (-lSl'Y-za'- 
BhtZn  ;  -T-za'-),  n.  See  -ation. 
par'al-lel-iz'er  (-161-Tz'gr),  n. 
One  that  parallelizes, 
par'al-lel-less,  a .  See  -less. 
par'al-lel-ly,  adr.  of  parallel. 
par  al-lel-od'ro-mous  (-l?l-5d'- 
rfi-mus),  a.  Bot.  Parallelodrome. 
par  al-lel'o-gram-ish,  a.  Re¬ 
sembling  a  parallelogram, 
p  a  r7a  1-1  e  Po-g  r  a  m-ma.t'1-cal. 


p  ar'al-l  el  o-gr  a  m'mi  c  (-6- 
gr&m'ik),  par'al-lel  o-gram'mi- 
cal  (-Y-kdl),  a.  Parallelogram- 
matic. 

paral-lel-om'e-ter  (-lgl-Bm'f1- 
tSr),  n.  I  parallel  +  -meter.] 
A  device  to  test  the  parallelism 
of  flat  surfaces,  esp.  glass  plates, 
par  al-lel'o-pi'ped,  par  al-lel  - 
o-pip'e-don,  etc.  See  parallel¬ 
epiped,  etc. 

par'al-lels,  n.  pi.  Music.  Con- 
secutives.  [See  -wise. | 

par'al-lel-wise7  (-wTz')»  adv.  | 
par  a-lo'gi-a  ( p&r/d-lo'it-d),  n. 
(NL.  See  paralogy.]  Med. 
Defect  of  the  reasoning  power, 
par  a-lo-gi'cianC-lS-jYsh'dn),  n. 

=  PAR  A  LOG  1ST. 

pa-ral'o-gize  ( pd-r&l'S-jTz),  v.  i. 
[Gr.  7rapaAoy(.<e<70ai.]  To  rea¬ 
son  falsely;  to  draw  conclusions 
not  warranted  by  the  premises, 
pa-ral'o-gy  (-jY),n.  [Gr.  napa- 


produced  Parallel  Postulate.  E  Euclidean  Parallels ;  4  Lo- 
lndefinitely  bachevskian  ;  Rp  Riemannian  Polar  ;  Ra-p  Rie- 
m  eet  one  mannian  Anti-polar. 

another  on  whichever  side  the  two  angles  are  less  than  the 
two  right  angles.”  Persistent  but  vain  attempts  were  made 
to  remove  this  postulate,  long  felt  to  be  a  blemish  on  ge¬ 
ometry.  In  1829  Lobachevski  substituted  for  it  the  follow¬ 
ing:  ‘‘All  straight  lines  (in  a  plane)  that  radiate  from  a 
given  point  may  with  respect  to  any  other  straight  line  in 
the  plane  be  divided  into  two  classes,  intersectors  and  non- 
intersectors.  A  boundary  line  of  the  one  class  and  the  other 
is  called  parallel  to  the  given  line.”  Hence  there  would  be 
two  parallels,  one  on  each  side  of  the  point  (P),  both  making 
acute  angles  with  the  perpendicular  ( p )  from  the  point 
to  the  line.  On  this  basis  he  built  up  a  geometry  free  from 
all  possible  internal  contradiction.  The  Hungarian  Johann 
Bolyai  attained  similar  results  (1823,  published  1831).  In  1854 
Riemann  in  his  inaugural  dissertation  “  On  the  hypotheses 
that  underlie  geometry,”  published  in  1887t  showed  that 
where  the  “  measure  of  curvature  ”  of  a  space  is  positive  the 
space  will  be  finite  though  unbounded  (like  a  closed  curve 
or  surface) ;  also,  every  two  straight  lines  in  the  plane  meet 
(in  one  point  or  m  two,  according  as  the  space  is  polar  or 
untipotar  —  Klein),  thus  setting  aside  Euclid’s  last  “defi¬ 
nition  :  ”  “  Parallels  are  straight  (lines),  which,  being  in  the 
same  plane  and  being  produced  indefinitely  on  both  sides, 
meet  each  other  on  neither.”  In  1890  Sophus  Lie  showed 
that  the  Euclidean,  Lobachevskian,  and  Riemannian  are 
the  only  three-dimensional  space  forms  in  which  figures 
may  everywhere  move  freely  in  a  sixfold  infinity  of  ways. 
The  four  logical  possibilities  are  shown  in  the  lllust. 
par'a-log'i-cal  (-loj'T-kdl),  a.  Containing  paralogism; 
illogical. 

pa-ral'O-gism  (pd-rSl'o-jlz’m),  n.  [Gr.  napaXoyurpo^,  fr. 
napaAoyifeaOat  to  reason  falsely  ;  napa  beside  -j-  Xoyi- 
£ea6a i  to  reason,  A 6709  discourse,  reason  :  cf.  F.  para- 
logisme.]  Logic.  A  reasoning  false  in  point  of  form,  that 
is,  contrary  to  logical  rules  or  formulae  ;  a  formal  fallacy, 
or  pseudo  syllogism,  in  which  the  conclusion  does  not 
follow  from  the  premises.  —  pa-ralo-gis'tic  (-jts'tlk),  a. 
pa  ral'o-gist  (-jlst),  n.  One  who  uses  reasoning  that  begs 
the  question. 

pa-ral'y-sis  (pd-rXl'T-sTs),  n.  ;  pi.  -ses  (-sez).  [L.,  fr.  Gr. 
napaAvcns,  fr.  napaAveiv  to  loosen,  dissolve,  or  disable  at 
the  side ;  napa.  beside  -j-  Xveiv  to  loosen.  See  para-, 
loose;  cf.  palsy.]  Med.  Abolition  of  function,  whether 
complete  or  partial ;  esp.,  the  loss  of  the  power  of  volun¬ 
tary  motion  ( motor  paralysis ),  or  of  sensation  {sensory 
paralysis ),  in  any  part  of  the  body  ;  palsy.  See  hemiplegia, 
paraplegia.  “  Utter  paralysis  of  memory.”  G.  Eliot. 
||  pa-ra'ly-sis  a'gi-tans  (pri-r£l'T-sTs  5j'T-tXnz)  [L.,  lit.  shak¬ 
ing  palsyj,  Med.,  a  chronic,  progressive,  nervous  dis¬ 
ease,  occurring  in  advanced  life  and  marked  by  muscular 
tremor  and  weakness  and  a  peculiar  gait,  termed  festina- 
tion;  shaking  palsy  ;  Parkinson’s  disease, 
par'a-lyt'ic  (pSr'd-ITt'Tk),  a.  [F.  paralytique ,  L.  para¬ 
lyticus ,  Gr.  TrapaAuTi/eo?.]  1.  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  resem¬ 
bling,  paralysis  ;  characteristic  of  paralysis. 

2.  Affected  with  paralysis,  or  palsy. 

The  cold,  shaking,  paralytic  hand.  Prior. 

3.  Inclined  or  tending  to  paralysis. 

4.  Physiol.  Designating,  or  pert,  to,  the  discharge  or 
secretion  of  a  gland  after  section  or  paralysis  of  its  nerves; 
as,  paralytic  saliva.  It  is  characteristically  thin  and  watery. 

par'a-lyt'ic,  n.  A  person  affected  with  paralysis, 
par'a-lyz'ant  (pSr'ri-lIz'fint),  a.  [paralyze -ant.']  Med. 
Causing  paralysis.  —  n.  An  agent  that  causes  paralysis, 
par'a-ly-za'tion  (-IT-za'sh&n  ;  -li-za'shwn),  n.  Act  or  proc¬ 
ess  of  paralyzing,  or  state  of  being  paralyzed, 
par'a-lyze  (pSr'd-liz),  v.  t. ;  par'a-lyzed  (-lizd) ;  par'a- 
lyz'ing  (-llz'Ing).  [F.  paralyser.  See  paralysis.]  1.  To 
affect  or  strike  with  paralysis,  or  palsy. 

2.  Hence,  to  unnerve  ;  to  destroy  or  impair  the  energy  of  ; 
to  render  ineffective  ;  as,  the  occurrence  paralyzed  the 
community ;  despondency  paralyzed  his  efforts, 
par'am  (p5r'5m),  n.  [jt>ara--j-  amide.]  Chem.  A  crystal¬ 
line  nitrogenous  substance,  C2H4N4,  formed  by  polymeriza¬ 
tion  of  cyanamide.  It  is  a  cyanogen  derivative  of  guanidine, 
par'a-mag'net  (pSr'd-mSg'ngt),  n.  A  magnet ;  a  para¬ 
magnetic  substance. 

par'a-mag-net'ic  (-m5g-n8t'Tk),  a.  [para-  magnetic.] 
Magnetism.  Having,  or  capable  of,  a  greater  magnetization 
than  a  vacuum;  having  a  permeability  greater  than  unity ; 
magnetic ;  —  opposed  to  diamagnetic. 

par'a-mag'net  Ism  (-mSg'nSt-iz’m),  n.  The  magnetism 
of  a  paramagnetic  substance. 

par'a-mas'told  (-mXs'toid),  a.  [para-  +  mastoid.]  Anat. 


candatum).  a  Macronuclena ; 
c  Buccal  Groove;  d  Gullet; 


Xoyia ;  napa  beside  -f-  Aoyo? 
reason.]  Paralogism, 
paralous-  *1*  perilous. 
par'a-lys/ant,  a.  tf  «•  Med.  = 
l'ARA  LYZANT. 

par'a-ly8e,  par'a-lys'er,  etc. 
Vars.  of  paralyze,  etc. 
paralysis,  n.  [F.  Cf.  palsy.] 
Paralysis.  Obs. 

par  adyt'i-cal ( p&r'a-lYt'Y-krtl), 
a.  Paralytic.  R.  [a lytic.  | 
par  a-lyt'i-cal-ly,  adr.  of  par-| 
par'a-lyz  er  (p&r'd-llz'gr),  n. 
One  that  paralyzes, 
par  a-ma  le'ic,  a.  [para-  + 
maleic .]  Chem.  Fumaric.  Obs. 
par'a-ma'lic.  a.  [para- +  ma¬ 
lic.]  Chem.  =  DIGLYCOLLIC. 
par'a-man-del'ic,  a.  Org.  Chem. 
See  MANDELIC. 

par7 a- -mas-ti'tis,  n.  [NL.]  Med. 
Inflammation  of  the  tissues 
around  the  mammary  gland, 
par'a-me  lac'o-nite,  n.  Min.  A 


tetragonal  mineral  consisting  es¬ 
sentially  of  cupric  oxide,  CuO, 
occurring  in  black  pyramidal 
crystals. 

||  pa  ra-men'to  (pa'ra-mSn'to), 
n.  [Sp.]  =  pa  Ram  ent. 
par'a-mere,  n.  [  para-  +  -mere.] 
Zool.  a  An  actinomere  or  either 
lateral  half  of  an  actinomere. 
b  The  right  or  left  half  of  a  bi¬ 
lateral  animal  or  of  a  somite. — 
par  a-mer'ic  (par/d-m5r'Yk),  a. 
pa-ram'e-se  ^  (pd-ram'5-se),  n. 
[Gr.  na.pap.eo~r)  the  string  next 
the  middle.  Cf.  m  ese,  in  music.] 
Anc.  Gr.  Music.  See  tetra- 
chord,  lllust. 

pa-ram'e-tral  (-trdl),  a.  Math. 

=  PARAMETRIC. 

par  a-me'tric  (pSr'd-me'trYk  ; 
-mft'rYk),  a.  [  para-  -f  Gr.  pg- 
rpa  uterus.]  Near  the  uterus, 
para-met'ri-cal  (-m5t'rY-kdl), 
a.  Math.  =  parametric. 


Beside  the  mastoid  process.  — paramastoid  process,  the  par- 
occipital  process  (a).  .  r„ 

par  a  mat  ta,  or  par'ra  mat'ta  (par'a-mat'a),  n.  [From 
Parramatta ,  in  Australia.]  A  light  dress  fabric  having  a 
cotton  warp  and  formerly  a  silk  weft,  now  a  worsted  one, 
and  resembling  bombazine  or  merino. 

Par'a-me'ci  um  (-me'shl-wm;  -sT-wm),  n. 

napapr)K7)<;  ob¬ 
long;  7rapa(see 
PARA-)  -f-  prj- 
kos  length.] 

Zool.  A  well- 
known  genus 
of  h  o  1  o  t  r  i- 
chouB  ciliate 
infusorians. 

The  body  is  „  ,  _ 

elongate,  Paramecium  (P 
h  1  u  n  t  1  v  ®  Micronucleus  . 

Jf  e,  e,  e  Digestive,  and//  Contractile,  Vacuoles  ; 
the1  interior  g  i**1106  °i  Discharge  of  Digestive  Vacuoles, 
end,  and  has  on  the  ventral  surface  an  oblique  funnel- 
shaped  buccal  groove  with  the  mouth  at  the  extremity. 
Undigested  matter  is  egested  at  a  definite  point  on  the 
surface  of  the  body.  P.  caudatum  is  a  large  species 
often  found  abundantly  in  putrefying  infusions.  The 
species  are  called  slipper  animalcules  from  their  shape, 
par  a-me'ni-a  (-me'ni-d),  n.  [NL.  ;  para-  -f-  Gr.  ppucaia 
menses,  fr.  pyv,  privos,  month.]  Med.  Disordered  men¬ 
struation. 

par'a-ment  (p5r'ri-ment),  n.  [LL.  par  amentum,  fr.  L. 
parare  to  prepare  :  cf.  F.  parement.]  Ornamental  hang¬ 
ings,  furniture,  etc.,  as  of  a  state  apartment ;  also,  a  rich 
and  elegant  robe  for  persons  of  rank ;  —  chiefly  in  pi.  Obs. 
pa  ram'e-ter  (pd-r5m'e-ter),  n.  [NL.  Oxf.  E.  D.  See 
para-  ;  -meter.]  1.  Math,  a  An  arbitrary  constant  char¬ 
acterizing  by  each  of  its  particular  values  some  particular 
member  of  a  system  of  expressions,  curves,  surfaces,  func¬ 
tions,  etc.  b  A  variable  through  functions  of  which  may 
be  expressed  other  variables,  as  the  coordinates  of  a  locus; 
thus,  in  the  equations  of  the  cycloid  (which  see)  6  is  the 
parameter,  c  In  Conics,  the  3d  proportional  to  any  diam¬ 
eter  and  its  conjugate,  or  in  the  parabola,  to  any  abscissa 
and  the  corresponding  ordinate.  The  parameter  of  the 
principal  axis  of  a  conic  is  called  the  latus  rectum ,  or  prin¬ 
cipal  parameter,  or  simply  parameter. 

2.  Cryst.  The  relative  intercept  made  by  a  plane  on  a 
crystallographic  axis.  The  ratio  of  its  intercepts  deter¬ 
mines  the  position  of  the  plane. 

3.  Astron.  An  element  of  an  orbit.  Obs. 
par'a-met'rlc  (pSr'd-mSt'rTk),  a.  Also  pa-ram'e-tral 

(-trSl).  Of  or  pert,  to,  or  in  terms  of,  a  parameter.  —  para¬ 
metric  distribution,  the  way  in  which  different  values  of  a 
parameter  correspond  to  different  points  of  a  curve.  — 
p.  equations,  equations  expressing  each  of  a  set  of  n  vari¬ 
ables  connected  by  m  equations  as  a  function  of  n—m  in¬ 
dependent  variables  or  parameters ;  as,  if  f(x,  y)  =  0,  x  = 

y  —  W)- 

par  a-me-tri'tis  (-me-trl'tls),  n.  [NL. ;  para-  -j-  metritis. ] 
Med.  Inflammation  of  the  cellular  tissue  beside  the  uterus. 

—  par  a  me  trit'le  (-me-trYt'Tk),  a. 

par-am'ide  (pSr-5m'Id ;  -Id  ;  184),  n.  Also  -Id.  [para- 
-|-  amide.]  Chem.  A  white  amorphous  substance, 
C6(C202NH)3,  the  tri-imide  of  mellitic  acid,  formed  by 
heating  ammonium  mellitate. 

par'a-mor'phism  (par'ri-mfir'fTz’m),  n.  [para-  +  Gr. 
pop<f) t)  form.]  Min.  The  change  of  one  mineral  species  to 
another,  involving  a  change  in  physical  characters  without 
change  of  chemical  composition,  as  of  aragonite  to  calcite. 

—  par'a-mor'phic  (-flk),  -mor'phous  (-fus),  a. 
par'a-mount  (p^r'd-mount),  a.  [OF.  par  amont  above ; 

par  through,  by  (L.  per)  -f-  amont  above;  a  (L.  ad)  to  -f" 
mont  mountain.  Cf.  1st  mount.]  Having  a  higher  or  the 
highest  rank  or  jurisdiction;  superior  to  all  others  ;  chief; 
supreme;  preeminent;  —  often  with  to;  as,  a  duty  para- 
mount  to  all.  “  A  traitor  paramount."  Bacon. 

Syn.  —  Superior,  preeminent,  chief.  See  dominant. 
par'a-mount,  n.  A  lord  paramount ;  a  supreme  proprie¬ 
tor  or  ruler. 

par'a-mount-cy  (-sT),  n.  [paramount  -f-  -cy.]  State  or 
quality  of  being  paramount. 

A  new  and  somewhat  shadowy  form  of  suzerainty  is  growing 
up  in  the  “ paramountcy  ”  first  enunciated  (with  the  concur¬ 
rence  ol  Great  Britain)  by  the  President  of  the  United  States  in 
1823.  Encyc.  Brit. 

par'a-mour  (-moor),  n.  [F.  par  amour ,  lit.,  by  or  with 
love.  See  3d  par  ;  amour.]  1.  A  lover  ;  a  wooer  or  a  mis¬ 
tress  ;  now,  esp.,  one  who  loves  or  is  loved  illicitly ;  one 
taking  the  place,  without  the  rights,  of  a  husband  or  wife. 

2.  The  object  of  ideal  or  chivalrous  love; — in  medieval 
poetry  applied  to  Christ  or  the  Virgin.  Obs. 

3.  Love  ;  gallantry  ;  an  amour  ;  also,  rarely,  divine  or  ce¬ 
lestial  love.  Obs.  “  For  paramour  and  jollity.”  Chaucer. 

par'a-mour  (-moor),  par'a-mours  (-moorz),  adv.  For, 
with,  or  by  way  of,  love,  esp.  sexual  love; — also,  in  re¬ 
quests,  for  love’s  sake,  “ par  charite .”  Obs. 

For  par  amour ,  I  loved  her  first  ere  thou.  Chaucer. 

par-am'y-lum  (p5r-5m'T-15m),  n.  [NL. ;  para-  -j-  amy- 
lum.]  Chem.  A  carbohydrate,  (CcH^Or)*,  allied  to  starch, 
found  in  the  unicellular  organism  Euglena. 
par'a-my-oclo-nus  (p5r/d-im-5k'lo-n5s),  n.  [NL.  ;  para - 
-}-  myoclonus .]  Med.  A  nervous  disease  characterized  by 


par  a-mlm'1-a  (-mYm'Y-d).  n. 
[NL.  ;  vara-  -f  Gr.  yupia  mim¬ 
icry.]  Med.  A  pathological  state 
marked  by  the  misuse  of  signs, 
as  of  gesture,  tone,  etc.,  in  ex¬ 
pressing  thought, 
par  a-mi-og'ra-pheri-mY-Og'rd- 
fer),  7i.  TGr.  napoipia  proverb 
+  -grajmer. J  A  collector  or 
writer  of  proverbs.  Rare. 
pa^a-mi'tome.  para-ml'tsm, 
n.  Biol.  =  paraplasm,  1  a. 
par'am-ne'si-a  (p&r^m-ne'sY- 
d  ;  -zY-d).  u.  [NL.  ;  para-  -f 
Gr.  pvaaOcu  to  remember.] 
Med.  Any  disorder  of  memory  ; 
specif.  :  a  A  condition  in  which 
the  proper  meaning  of  words 
cannot  he  remembered,  b  The 
feeling  of  having  experienced 
before  what  is  now  occurring 
when  this  cannot  have  been  so. 
||  pa'ra-mo  (pa'rd-mo  ;  pftr'd-), 
n.  [Sp.  paramo.]  A  high,  bleak 


plateau  or  district,  as  in  the 
Andes.  [of  Paramecium. I 
Par/a-mce'cl-um,  n.  Zool.  Syn.| 
par'a-morph  (p&r'd-mfirf),  n. 
[para-  -f  -morph.]  Min.  A  pseu- 
domorph  resulting  from  para- 
morphism. 

par  a-mor'phi-a  (-m6r'fY-d), 
par  a-mor'phine  (-fYn  ;  -fen),n. 
Also  -phin.  Thebaine. 
par' a-mor'phi-a,  n.  [NL.:  para- 
4-  -morph  -f-  -ia.]  Med.  Any  ab¬ 
normality  of  structure  or  form 
par  a-mor'pho-sis  (plir/d-m6r' 
i6-sYs  ;  -mor-fo'sTs),  n.  [NL 
=  paramorphism.  [mount. 
par'a-mount-ly,  adv.  of  para- 
par'a-mount-ship, n.  See -ship. 
par  a-mu'si-a  (p&r'd-mu'zY-d), 
ti .  [NL.  ;  Gr.  napdpovaos 
out  of  tune  with,  harsh.  See 
para-  ;  muse,  music.]  Med. 
Perversion  of  the  musical  sense, 
par'a-mu-thet'ic  (-mh-thCt'Yk), 


ale,  senate,  c&re,  im,  account,  firm,  ask,  sofa ;  eve,  event,  gnd,  recent,  maker 

II  Foreign  Word.  *r  Obsolete  Variai 


Ice,  Ill ;  old,  obey,  orb,  odd,  soft,  connect ;  use,  unite, 
nt  of.  +  combined  witli.  =  equals. 


urn,  up,  circt/s,  menu  ; 
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clonic  spasms  with  tremor  in  corresponding  muscles  on 
the  two  sides. 

par  a  ne-phri'tis  (pSr'd-ne-fri'tTs  ;  -ngf-rl'-),  n.  [NL.] 
Med.  a  Inflammation  of  the  paranepliros.  b  Inflamma¬ 
tion  of  the  perinephrium.— par'a-ne-phrit'ic  (-ne-f  rlt'Ik  ; 

-nef-rit'-),  a. 

par  a-nol'a  (-noi'd),  n.  [Gr.  jropaeoia.]  Med.  Mental 
derangement;  insanity;  esp.,  a  chronic  form  of  insanity 
characterized  by  very  gradual  impairment  of  the  intellect, 
systematized  delusion,  and  usually  by  delusions  of  perse¬ 
cution  or  mandatory  delusions  producing  homicidal  tend¬ 
ency.  In  its  mild  form  paranoia  may  consist  in  the 
well-marked  crotchetiness  exhibited  in  persons  commonly 
called  “  cranks.”  Paranoiacs  usually  show  evidences  of 
bodily  and  nervous  degeneration,  and  many  have  halluci¬ 
nations,  esp.  of  sight  and  hearing. 

par'a-noi'ac  (-ok),  a.  Med.  Of  or  pertaining  to  paranoia; 
affected  with,  or  characteristic  of,  paranoia.  — n.  A  per¬ 
son  who  is  affected  with  paranoia. 

par'a-nu'Cle-in  (pSr'd-nu'kle-in),  n.  [  para-  -)-  nuclein.'] 
Physiol.  Chem.  Any  of  a  class  of  amorphous  substances, 
sometimes  called  false  nucleins  or  pseudonucleins ,  differing 
from  true  nucleins  in  not  yielding  nitrogenous  bases  on 
decomposition.  —  par  a  nu-cle'lc  (-nu-kle'Tk),  a. 
par  a  nu'cle  us  (-nG'kle-fts),  n. ;  L.  pi.  -clei  (-i).  [NL.  ; 
para-  -)-  nucleus.  ]  Biol.  An  accessory  or  additional  nu¬ 
cleus  or  nucleuslike  body  in  a  cell ;  —  sometimes  applied 
to  the  micronucleus  of  Infusoria,  but  also  to  various  other 
bodies  of  different  kinds  in  the  cytoplasm  of  cells.  — par  - 
a-nu'cle-ar  (-dr),  par'a-nu'cle-ate  (-at),  a. 
par's  nymph  ( p5r'd-uTmf),  n.  [L.  paranymphus,  Gr.  napi- 
ruptifio?  ;  napa  beside,  near  -J-  vvp<t>r)  a  bride  :  cf.  F.  para- 
nymphe.]  1.  Gr.  Antiq.  a  A  friend  who  went  with  a 
bridegroom  in  a  chariot  to  fetch  home  the  bride,  b  The 
bridesmaid  who  conducted  the  bride  to  the  bridegroom. 

2  Hence:  a  A  best  man  or  a  bridesmaid,  b  Oue  who 
solicits  or  speaks  for  another  ;  advocate, 
par'a-pegm  (pSr'd-pSm),  n.  Also  par'a-peg'ma  (-pgg'- 
mfl)  ;  L .  pi.  -peomata  (-ma-ta).  [L.  parapegma ,  Gr 

napanvjyfia ,  fr.  napanrjyvvvai.  to  fix  beside  ;  iraod  beside 
+  nriyvvvat  to  fix.]  Gr.  Antiq.  An  engraved  tablet,  usu¬ 
ally  of  brass,  set  up  in  a  public  place,  and  used  for  pub¬ 
lishing  laws,  proclamations,  etc.,  and  recording  astronom¬ 
ical  phenomena  or  calendar  events. 

par'a  pet  (-p?t),  n.  [It.  parapetto  (prob.  through  F.  para¬ 
pet),  fr.  parare  to  ward  off,  guard  (L.  parare  to  prepare, 
provide)  +  petto  the  breast,  L.  pectus.  See  parry  ;  pec¬ 
toral.]  1.  Fort.  A  wall,  rampart,  or  elevation  of  earth, 
stone,  etc.,  for  the  protection  of  soldiers ;  a  breastwork  ; 
in  permanent  fortifications,  usually,  a  rampart  raised  upon 
or  above  the  main  wall.  See  fortification,  I  Hast. 

2.  A  low  wall,  or  similar  barrier,  as  a  railing,  esp.  one  to 
protect  the  edge  of  a  platform,  roof,  bridge,  or  the  like. 

3.  A  sidewalk  or  footpath  of  a  street  or  road.  Local ,  Eng. 
par'aph  (pSr'&f),  n.  [F.  paraphe ,  LL.  paraphus ,  contr.  fr. 

paragraphus.  See  paragraph.]  1.  A  paragraph.  Obs. 

2.  A  flourish  at  the  end  of  a  signature.  In  the  Middle 
Ages  this  was  a  sort  of  rude  safeguard  against  forgery, 
par'aph,  V.  t. ;  -aphed  (-aft) ;  -aph-ing.  [Cf.  F.  para- 
pher .]  To  add  a  paraph  to ;  to  sign,  esp.  with  the  initials, 
para-pha'sl-a  (pXr'a-fa'zlri-d),  n.  [NL.  ;  para-  -j- 
-phasia.]  Med.  Inability  to  express  ideas  by  the  proper 
words.  —  par'a-pha'sic  (-sTk ;  -zTk),  a. 
par'a-phen'y-lene  blue  (pXr'a-fgn'T-len).  A  dark  blue 
dye  of  the  induline  series,  from  para-phenylene  diamine, 
para-pher'na  (-ffir'nd),  n.  pi.  [L.]  1.  Rom.  Law.  The 
property  of  a  woman  which,  on  her  marriage,  was  not 
made  a  part  of  her  dower,  but  remained  her  own,  and  en¬ 
tirely  free  from  the  control  of  the  husband. 

2.  =  paraphernalia. 

par  a-pher'nal  (-nSl),  a.  [Cf.  F.  paraphernal. ]  Designat¬ 
ing,  or  of  or  pertaining  to,  parapherua  or  paraphernalia. 
Cf.  extradotal. 

para-pher-na'li-a  (-fer-na'IT-a),  n.  pi.  [LL.  paraphernalia 
bona ,  fr.  L.  parapherna ,  pi.,  parapherua,  Gr.  rrapa^epra ; 
napa  beside  -j-  iepprj  a  bride’s  dowry.]  1.  Laic.  The 
property  (other  than  dower,  marriage  settlement,  etc.) 
which  by  law  remains,  more  or  less,  under  the  control 
of  a  married  woman,  and  which  does  not  pass  into  the 
administration  of  the  husband’s  estate  upon  his  decease 
before  her.  The  term  paraphernalia  bona  is  used  in  the 
Roman  law  texts  as  an  equivalent  of  parapherna  (which 
see);  and  in  most  of  the  modern  systems  based  upon  the 
Roman  law  has  much  the  same  sense.  Inappropriately, 
the  term  was  applied  in  the  English  common  law  to  prop¬ 
erty  which,  while  subject  to  the  husband’s  control  during 
his  life  (except  the  necessary  articles  of  the  parapher¬ 
nalia),  does  not  pass  with  his  intestate  estate  and  cannot 
be  disposed  of  by  testament  by  him,  but  is  (excepting  the 
necessaries)  subject  to  his  debts.  No  exact  list  of  what 
are  included  in  the  paraphernalia  can  be  made,  the  rules 


varying  in  different  jurisdictions ;  but,  in  general,  the  par¬ 
aphernalia  include  such  clothing,  personal  ornaments, 
etc.,  as  are  suitable  to  the  woman  in  her  station  in  life. 
In  some  States  of  the  United  States  they  are  fixed  in  a 
general  way  by  statute;  in  others  and  in  Great  Britain 
the  wife  has  been  given  separate  property  rights  which 
make  the  term  paraphernalia  no  longer  applicable. 

2.  Personal  belongings,  such  as  equipments,  finery,  etc. 

3  Furnishings  or  apparatus  ;  articles  of  equipment ;  as, 
the  paraphernalia  of  a  circus  ;  equestrian  paraphernalia. 
par'a-pher-na'li-an  (par'd-fer-na'li-an),  a.  Of  or  pertain¬ 
ing  to  paraphernalia. 

par  a  phi  mo'sis  (-fi-mo'sTs ;  -fT-mo'sTs),  n.  [NL.  ;  para- 
-f-  phimosis ,  or  fr.  Gr.  irapaffripuoiris.]  Med.  A  condition 
in  which  the  prepuce,  retracted  behind  the  glans  penis,  is 
constricted  there,  and  cannot  be  brought  into  place, 
para-pho'ni  a  (-fo'nT-a),  n.  [NL. ;  para-  -f-  Gr. 
voice;  cf.  Gr.  napd<f>iovo<;  sounding  beside.]  1.  Anc.  Gr. 
Music.  A  kind  of  consonance  or  joint  melodic  progression 
of  fourths  and  fifths. 

2.  Med.  Morbid  change  of  voice. 

par'a- phrase  (p5r'«-fraz),  n.  [L.  paraphrasis ,  Gr.  napd- 
4>pa<r i?,  fr.  napa(f>pd^€iv  to  say  the  same  thing  in  other 
words  ;  napa  beside  -f  <f>pd$€ii/  to  speak :  cf.  F.  para¬ 
phrase.  See  para-  ;  phrase.]  1.  A  restatement  of  a  text, 
passage,  or  work,  giving  the  meaning  in  another  form,  usu¬ 
ally  for  clearer  and  fuller  exposition  ;  a  free  rendering  ;  — 
opposed  to  metaphrase  ;  hence,  the  use  or  process  of  para¬ 
phrasing  as  a  literary  or  educational  method. 

His  sermons  a  living  paraphrase  upon  his  practice.  South. 

2.  An  exemplification  or  an  amplification  of  a  theme, 
idea,  or  motive. 

3.  Presbyterian  Ch.  Any  of  the  hymns  in  the  “Transla¬ 

tions  and  Paraphrases,  in  verse,  of  several  passages  of 
Sacred  Scripture,’’  prepared  by  the  General  Assembly  of 
the  Church  of  Scotland,  1745-81.  Oxf.  E.  D. 

4.  Music.  Free  or  florid  transcription. 

Syn.  —  Paraphrase,  translation,  version.  A  paraphrase 
is  a  free  and  commonly  amplified  rendering  of  the  sense  of 
a  passage,  whether  in  the  same  or  in  a  different  language  ; 
a  translation  is  a  more  or  less  close  rendering  from  one 
language  into  another ;  as,  “  Parajihrase ,  or  translation 
with  latitude,  where  fthe  author’s]  words  are  not  so  strictly 
followed  as  nis  sense ;  and  that  too  is  admitted  to  be 
amplified  ”  ( Dryden ) :  “  You  should  have  translated  —  that 
is ,  jmraphrasea,  for,  however  far  some  people  may  err  on 
this  score,  ...  a  translation  must  be  a  paraphrase  to  be 
readable”  (E.  FitzGerald );  “a  comparison  between  the 
metrical  paraphrase  which  we  have  of  passages  in  the  Old 
and  New  Testament,  and  these  passages  as  they  exist  in 
our  common  translation  ”  (  Wordsicorth).  Version  and 
translation  are  often  used  without  distinction  ;  as,  “  Chap¬ 
man's  translation  has  often  been  praised  as  eminently 
Homeric.  .  .  .  Coleridge,  in  praising  Chapman’s  version , 
says  ...  ‘  It  will  give  you  small  idea  of  Homer’”  (Af. 
Arnold );  “The  year  1632  saw  a  complete  version  of  the 
‘iEneid  ’  by  Vicars,  and  a  translation  of  the  First  Book  by 
Sandy s  ”  ( J .  Conington).  But  version  is  the  technical  term 
for  the  ancient  (and  certain  modern)  translations  of  the 
Bible;  as,  the  Septuagint  Version;  “Of  Versions ,  or  an¬ 
cient  translations  of  the  whole  or  parts  of  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment,  .  .  .  there  are  three  principal  classes,  the  Latin,  the 
Syriac,  and  the  Egyptian  ”  ( Westcott  and  Port) ;  the  Au¬ 
thorized  Version ,  the  Revised  Version ,  the  Douay  Version. 
par'a-phrase,  v.  t.  ;  -phrased  (-frazd) ;  -phrasing  (-fraz7- 
Tng).  To  express,  interpret,  or  translate  with  latitude; 
to  give  the  meaning  of  (a  passage)  in  other  language, 
par'a-phrase,  v.  i.  1.  To  make  a  paraphrase. 

2.  To  comment  or  expand  upon  a  topic.  Obs. 
par'a-phras'tlc  (-frSs'tik)  )  a.  [Fr.  Gr.  napatbpaarucot;.] 
par  a  phras'tl  cal  (-tT-kal)  f  Paraphrasing  ;  of  the  nature 
of  paraphrase  ;  explaining,  or  translating  more  clearly  and 
amply,  an  author's  meaning. — par7a-phras'ti-cal-ly.  adv. 
par'a-phre-ni'tis  (-fre-ui'tis),  n.  [NL.  ;  para-  -f-  phreni- 
tis.~\  Med.  a  Inflammation  of  the  diaphragm,  b  Mental 
derangement  or  delirium  —  formerly  supposed  to  be  due 
to  such  inflammation. 

pa-raph'y-sis  (pd-rSf'T-sis),  n.;  L.  pi.  -yses  (-sez).  [NL.; 
para — f-  Gr.  <£v<ri<»  growth.]  Bot.  One  of  the  slender 
sterile  filaments  commonly  borne  among  the  sporogenous 
organs  in  many  cryptogamic  plants.  The  paraphyses  may 
be  either  unicellular  or  pluricellular,  simple  or  branched, 
and  are  often  septate  ;  in  fucoid  algas  they  protrude  from 
the  mouth  of  the  conceptacle ;  in  fungi  they  are  borne 
intermixed  with  asci  or  basidia;  in  mosses  they  surround 
the  antheridia  and  archegonia ;  and  in  ferns  they  occur 
with  the  sporangia  in  a  sorus.  Their  function  is  not  clearly 
determined.  See  antheridium,  Illust. ;  ascus,  Illust. 
par'a-ple'gi-a  (p£r7a-ple'ji-d)  )  n.  [NL.  paraplegia ,  fr.  Gr. 
par'a-ple'gy  (pSr'd-ple'jT)  j  2,  napanhgyia  hemiplegia, 
fr.  napanhgaacLv  to  strike  at  the  side  ;  napa  -f-  nAyjaeretv  to 
strike  :  cf.  F.  parapUgie.]  Med.  Palsy  of  the  lower  half 
of  the  body  on  both  sides,  usually  due  to  disease  of  the 
spinal  cord.  —  par7a-pleg'ic  (-plSj'Tk  ;  -ple'jTk),  a.  <C*  n. 


par'a-pleu'rum  (pXr'a-ploo'rwm  ;  243),  n.  ;  pi.  -ra  (-rd). 
[NL.  See  para-  ;  pleura.]  Zodl.  In  insects  .  a  The  epie- 
ternum  of  the  mesothorax  aud  metathorax  (or  of  the  latter 
only),  b  The  parapterum  of  a  beetle. 
par7a-po'di-um  (  po'dt-fim),  n. ;  pi.  -dia  (-d).  [NL. ;  para- 
-f  -podium.']  Zodl.  In  many  annelids,  esp.  Polychaeta, 
oue  of  the  short  unsegmented  processes  borne  one  on  each 
side  of  most  of  the  body  segments,  and  serving  as  locomo¬ 
tive  organs  and  often  also  as  tactile  or  branchial  organs. 
A  typical  parapodium  hue  a  dorsal  lobe  (notopodium )  ana  ven¬ 
tral  lobe  ( neuropodium ),  each  of  which  may  be  lobed  and  stiff¬ 
ened  internally  by  a  stout  chitinous  bristle  (aclculum),  and  bears 
groups  of  smaller  bristles,  and  a  fleshy  process  (cirrus)  which 
may  be  developed  into  a  gill.  —  para-po'di-al  (-dl),  a. 
pa  rap'ter-um  (pd-rSp'ter-am),  n. ;  L.  pi.  -tera  (-d).  Also 
pa-rap'ter-on  (-5n).  [NL.  See  para-  ;  pteron.]  Zodl.  a  A 
small  sclerite  on  the  side  of  the  mesothorax  and  metathorax 
of  an  insect,  b  =  tegula  a.  —  pa-rap'ter-al  (-dl),  a. 

Par  arc-ta'li  a  (p5r7ark-ta'lT-a),  n.  [NL.  ;  para-  -}-  Arc- 
talia.]  Zoogeog.  The  temperate  marine  realm  of  the 
Northern  Hemisphere,  bounded  by  the  isocrymal  lines  of 
44°  and  68°  F. ;  approximately,  the  realm  between  the 
southern  limit  of  floating  ice  and  the  northern  limit  of 
reef-growing  corals.  —  Par'arc-ta'li-an  (-an),  a. 
par7 a  ro  san 'Mine  (pSr'd-ro-zSn'T-lm  ;  -len ;  184),  n.  Also 
-lin.  [para-  -f-  rosaniline.]  Org.  Chem.  A  white  crys¬ 
talline  base,  C(OH)(CGH4NH.,)3,  obtained  in  red  colored 
salts  by  oxidation  of  a  mixture  of  aniline  and  paratoluidine. 
It  is  the  parent  substance  of  numerous  dyes.  Chemically, 
it  is  triamino-triphenyl  carbinol.  Cf.  rosaniline. 
par'a-sang  (p5r'd-s5ng),  n.  [L.  parasanga ,  Gr.  napaady- 
yrj-;,  fr.  Old  Persian  ;  cf.  Per.  farsang.]  A  Persian  meas¬ 
ure  of  length,  varying  in  different  times  and  places.  Its 
ancient  value,  according  to  Herodotus  and  Xenophon,  was 
thirty  stadia.  See  measure. 

par'a-sce'ni-um  (-se'nT-wm),  n. ;  pi.  -nia  (-a).  [NL.,  fr. 
Gr.  napaatcrp/toi/ ;  napa  beside  -f-  OKTp’rj  stage.]  One  of  two 
projecting  towers,  on  either  side  of  the  stage  of  ancient 
theaters,  probably  containing  robing  rooms, 
par'a-sceve  (pSr'd-sev  ;  L.  pSrid-se've),  n.  [L.,  fr.  Gr. 
napaaKevrj ,  lit.,  preparation.]  1.  The  evening  before  the 
Jewish  Sabbath  or  the  day  of  preparation  for  this  Sabbath  ; 
also,  Good  Friday ;  — now  only  R.  C.  Ch. 

2.  Preparation.  Obs. 

par  a  se  le'ne  (-se-le'ne),  n.  ;  pi.  -n.e  (-ne).  [NL. ;  para- 
-f-  Gr.  cedr/vr)  the  moon.]  Meteor.  A  mock  moon  ;  alumi¬ 
nous  appearance  seen  in  connection  with  lunar  halos.  Cf. 
parhelion.  — pa^a-se-len'ic  (-ISn'Tk),  a. 
par'a  shall  (p5r'd-sha),  n.  ;  pi.  -shoth  (-shoth)  or  -shioth 
(-she'oth).  [Heb.  pardshah.]  A  lesson  from  the  Torah,  or 
Law,  from  which  at  least  one  section  is  read  in  the  Jewish 
synagogue  on  every  Sabbath  and  festival.  See  haphtarah. 
par'a-slte  (-sit),  n.  [L.  parasitus,  Gr.  7rapd<riTov,  lit.,  eat¬ 
ing  beside,  or  at  the  table  of,  another ;  napa  beside  -f- 
<riTO<;  wheat,  grain,  food  :  cf.  F.  parasite.)  1.  Gr.  Antiq. 
a  One  who  eats  at  the  table  of  another,  repaying  him  with 
flattery  or  buffoonery,  b  One  of  a  class  of  priests  in 
charge  of  the  public  feasts,  of  the  collection  of  grain  due 
to  the  temples,  etc. 

2.  One  frequenting  the  tables  of  the  rich,  or  living  at  an¬ 

other’s  expense,  and  earning  his  welcome  by  flattery ;  a 
hanger-on  ;  a  toady ;  a  sycophant.  Milton. 

3.  Biol.  A  plant  or  animal  living  in,  on,  or  with,  some 
other  living  organism  (called  its  host)  at  whose  expense  it 
obtains  its  food,  shelter,  or  some  other  advantage.  Plant 
parasites  are  wholly  or  partially  destitute  of  chlorophyll 
and  draw  the  whole  or  a  part  of  their  organized  nutriment 
from  their  host ;  but  there  is  no  clear  line  of  demarcation 
between  parasites  and  saprophytes,  and  some  fungi  are 
capable  of  assuming  either  habit  of  life.  The  best  examples 
of  plant  parasites  are  found  among  the  pathogenic  bacteria, 
the  fungi  infesting  higher  plants,  and  certain  groups  of 
seed  plants,  as  the  mistletoes,  Rajflesia ,  etc.  Among  ani¬ 
mals  the  term  commonly  designates  those  living  on  other 
animals,  not  on  plants.  Some  are  parasitic  throughout  life, 
many  others  only  during  certain  stages ;  a  smaller  number 
(as  certain  worms)  live  in  different  hosts  during  different 
stages  of  development.  Some  can  move  from  one  host  to 
another  or  live  independently  if  necessary ;  others  are 
completely  dependent  upon  their  hosts.  Parasites  mav 
mostly  be  divided  into  external  parasites  (as  fleas  and  lice), 
living  upon,  and  internal  parasites  (as  intestinal  worms), 
living  in,  the  body  of  the  host.  Some  cause  but  little  in¬ 
convenience  to  the  host,  but  others  are  fatal  to  it.  Para¬ 
sitic  animals  generally  exhibit  a  greater  or  less  degree  of 
degeneration  of  structure,  esp.  in  their  sense  organs,  loco¬ 
motive  organs,  and  often  also  in  their  digestive  apparatus, 
consequent  upon  disuse  of  the  parts,  and  many  develop 
special  organs  for  adhering  to  their  host.  Cf.  inquiline, 
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4.  Terat.  The  less  perfectly  formed  twin  of  a  double  mon¬ 
ster.  See  autosite. 

5-  Phon.  A  parasitic  sound  or  letter. 


a.  [Gr.  TrapajU.u0r)Tt/c6?,  fr. 
napauvOriadai  to  encourage, 
console.]  Consolatory.  Rare. 
par  a-my  o-sin'o-gen,  n.  Mus- 
culin. 

par'a-my'o-tone  (-ml'O-tSn),  n. 
=  paramyotonia. 
par  a-my7 o-to'ni-a  (-t  5'n  T -a ) , 
n.  [NL.  ;  para-  -I-  myo-  -I-  Gr. 
top'i?  stretching.]  Aled.  An  af¬ 
fection  characterized  by  mus¬ 
cular  spasms. 

Pa'ran  tpa'rrtn  ;  115).  Bib. 
par-an  aes-the'si-a,  or  -es-the'- 
sl-a  ( pfir-aiUCs-the'eT-a;  -zhl-a), 
n.  =  PAKA-AN^STHESIA. 
par  a-naph'tha-lene,  n.  Anthra¬ 
cene.  Ons. 

parran  a-tel'lon  (pd-rlln/d-t61/’- 
6n),  »i.  [ para — (-  Gr.  avare A- 
Auip,  p.  pr.,  rising.]  Astrol.  A 
star  that  rises  or  sets  at  the  same 
time  as  another  star  or  stars, 
parance.  Obs.  pi.  of  parent 
par'a  ne'ma.  n.  [NL. ;  para-- 1- 
Gr.  vrjpa  thread.]  =  paraph- 
ysis.  Ohs.  —  par  a-ne-mat'ic 
(-nP-inttt'Tk),  a.  Obs. 
par'a-neph'ros  (-nSf'rBs),  n. 
[NL. ;  para-  -f  Gr.  pe<f)po?  kid¬ 
ney  ]  Anat.  A  suprarenal  cap¬ 
sule.  —  par  a-neph'ric  (-rYk),  a. 
pa  ran'e-Bize.  v.  t.  [L.  paraene- 
sis  exhortation,  Gr.  trapatve- 
<7t?.]  To  exhort  Obs. 


p  a  r-a n'e 8-t  he's i-a.  Var.  of 
paranesthesia. 
par  a-ne'te  (p  a  r'd-n  e't  f),  n. 
[Gr.  napavgrrj ;  napa  beside  -f 
vgry)  the  highest  in  pitch  of 
three  strings.]  Anc.  Gr.  Music. 
See  TETRACIIORD,  Illust. 
pa'rang  (pd'r&ng),  n.  [Malay 
parang.]  The  heavy  knife  or 
sword  or  Malays.  Cf.  barono. 
par  a-noe'a(plir/d-ne/’d).  par  a- 
noe'ac  (-&k).  Vars.  of  para¬ 
noia,  paranoiac. 
par  a  noe'ic  (-Ik),  par'a-no'ic 
(-nS'Ik).  Vars.  of  paranoiac. 
par'a-no-ma'si-a,  etc.  +  paro¬ 
nomasia,  etc. 

par'a-no'mi-a  (pttr'd-nS'mY-d), 
n.  [NL.  ;  para-  4-  Gr.  ovopa 
name.]  Med.  Mental  disorder 
characterized  by  the  incorrect 
naming  of  objects, 
par'a-nor'mal,  a.  Designating 
phenomena  analogous  to  physi¬ 
cal  phenomena  but  with  no 
known  physical  cause,  as  medi- 
umistic  “  raps,”  telekinesis,  etc. 
parant.  4*  parent,  a. 
paranter.  4*  peradventure. 
parant-he'li-on  (pttrifint-he'- 
f  T-5  n  ;  -ft  n-t  h  e'l  Y-5  n),  n. ;  pi. 
-Li  a  (-lT-d ).  [NL.  ;  para-  4-  ant- 
helion.]  Meteor.  A  diffuse 
image  of  the  sun  appearing  at 
the  same  altitude  as  the  sun  at 
an  angular  distance  varying 
from  y0°  to  140°,  reflected  from 


atmospheric  ice  spicules, 
parantory.  4*  peremptory. 
par'a-nymf.  Paranymph.  Ref. 
Sp.  [nuptial.  Obs.  1 

p  ar'a-n  y  m'p  h  al,  a.  Bridal;! 
parao.  4*  proa. 
par  a-par'e-siB.  n.  [NL.]  Med. 
Partial  paralysis  affecting  the 
lower  limbs,  par'a-pa-ret'ic.a 
par  a-pep 'tone.  n.  Chem.  A 
substance  similar  to  acid  albu¬ 
minate.  formed  in  small  amount 
in  peptic  digestion  of  proteids 
par'a-pet 'al-ous  ( pttr'd-pSt'rtl- 
ils),  a.  Bot.  Growing  on  each 
side  of  a  petal.  [apet.l 

par'a-pet  ed.  a.  Having  a  par- 1 
par'a-pet  less,  a  See  less. 
pa-ra'phi-a  (pd-ra'f I-a),  n. 
[NL.  :  para-  +-  Gr.  touch.] 
Med.  Perverted  sense  of  touch, 
par'a-phon'ic  (pdr'd-fftn'Yk), 
a.  Of  or  pert,  to  puraphonia. 
par  a-phos'phate,  n.  A  pyro¬ 
phosphate.  Ohs. 
par'a-plios  phor'lc,  a.  Pyro- 
phospnoric.  Ohs. 
par  a-pho-tot'ro-pism.n.  =  par- 
aheliotropism.  —  par'a^pho  - 
to-trop'ic,  n. 

par'a  phras  a-ble  ( pttr'd-fraz'- 
S-b’l),  a.  See -able. 
par'a-phras  er  (-Sr),  n.  One 
who  pnraphrases. 
par  a-phra'si-a  (-fra'zhY-d),  n. 
[NL.  ;  para-  4-  Gr.  <f)pa<rt9 
enunciation.]  Med.  Incoher¬ 


ency  in  speech. 

par  a-phra'si-an  -zY-dn  ),a.  Par¬ 
aphrastic.  Ohs.  [phraser*  A'.  I 
par/a-phra'si-an,  //.  A  para-| 
pa-raph'ra-sis  (pd-rftf  'rd-sYs), 

U.  [L.l  =  PARAPHRASE. 

pa-rapn'ra-sist,  n.  =  p  a  r  a- 

PHRASER 

par'a-phrast.  n.  [L  paraphras- 
tes%  Gr.  napacbpdarTqs.]  A  para- 
phraser.  —  v.  To  paraphrase. 
Obs.  —  par'a-phrast  er,  //.  Ohs. 
par  a-phre'ni-a  (-fre'nY-a),  n. 
[NL.  See  para-;  phrenic.] 
Me«t.  Mental  disorder;  insanity. 
par'a-phyl'lunH-fYl'iZm),  n .;  L. 
pi.  -la  (-a).  [NL.  See  para-; 
-phyll.]  Bot.  a  One  of  the 
minute  foliose  organs  between 
the  leaves  of  certain  mosses,  as 
Thuidium.  b  A  stipule.  Obs. 
pa-raph'y-sate  ( p  d-r  a  f 'Y-s  it  t), 
a.  Bot.  Bearing,  or  marked  bv, 
paraphyses.  [A  paraphysis.l 
par'a-physe(p&r'd-fTz),  n.  Bot.  | 
pa-raph  y-sif'er-ous  ( p  d-r  ft  I'Y- 
Blf'cr-us),  «.  [paraphysts  + 
-ferous.]  Bot.  Baraphysnte. 
pa-rap'la-Bis  (p  d-r  &  p'l  d-s  Y  b), 
».  [NL.  ;  para-  4-  -;;/a$i«.] 
Biol.  =  cata  plasis. 
par'a-pla8m  (p&r'd-plttz'm),  n. 

1.  Biot,  a  The  ground  substance 

of  protoplasm  ;  paramitomc.  b 
Metaplasm.  [growth.  I 

2.  Med.  An  abnormal  or  morbid  | 
— par'a-plaa'mlci  -pl&z'mlk  ).o. 


—  par'a-plas'tic  (-plfts'tYk ),  a. 

par  a-piec'tic  <-pl?k'tYk),  a. 
[Gr.  napanAT)KTiKO<;.]  Med  = 
PAR  \  PI. EG  1C. 

par  a-plen-ri'tiB  (-ploo-rl'tYs). 
a.  [NL.  ;  parapleurum  4-  -it is.] 
Me  ft.  Slight  pleurisy;  also, 
pleurodynia.  [Parapodium.  I 
par'a-pod  (pHr'd-pOd). ».  Zool.  \ 
par  a-poph'y-sis  (-p8f'Y-BYs).w.; 
/il.  -ses  (-sez).  [NL.J  See  trans¬ 
verse  process.  —  par-ap'o- 
phys'i-al  (pftr-ftp'6-fYz'Y-dl),  a. 
pa-rap'8is  ( pd-rfip'sYs),  n. ;  pi. 
-sides  (-sY-dez).  [NL.  See 
para-  ;  apsis.]  Zoof.  O  n  e  of 
the  lateral  pieces  of  the  meso- 
scutum,  esp.  in  Hymenoptera. 

—  pa-rap'Bi-dal  (-sY-ddl),  a. 
pa-rap'Bis,  n.  [NL.  ;  para-  4- 
Gr.  a\fji<;  touch.]  Med.  Paraphia. 
parap'ter-on  (pa-rttp't5r-5n) 
Var.  Of  PARAPTERUM. 
par'a-quet  ( pftr'd-k8t).  Var.  of 

PARRAKEET. 

par  a-quin'one  (p5r/d-kwYn/'- 
on :  -kwY-non'),w.  See  quinon e. 
par-ar'a-bin  ( par-ttr'd-bYn),  n. 
Chem.  A  substance  closely  al¬ 
lied  to  arabin,  found  in  certain 
plants.  [turn.  I 

par  a-rec'tal,a.  Beside  tlie  rec-| 
par  a-rho'ta-ciam  (pttr'd-rd'td- 
sYz’m),  n.  See  rhotacism. 
par  a-ro  aol'ic,  o.  See  aurine. 
par-ar'thri-a  ( p?lr-ar'thrY-d),  n. 
[NL.  ;  para-  4-  Gr.  dpSpov  joint. 


articulation  :  cf.  napapOpelv  to 

be  dislocated .1  Med.  Disorder 
of  speech  ;  difficult  utterance, 
par  a-sal  pin-gi'tiB,  n.  [NL.l 
Inflammation  of  tissues  arouna 
the  Fallopian  tube.  [nium.I 
par'a-8cene,  n.  =  parasce-| 
par'a-Bceu-as'tic,  a.  [Gr.  rrapa- 
aKevao-TiKos.  See  parasceve  ] 
Preparatory.  Ohs. 
parasche.  4*  parish. 
par  a-sche-mat'ic  ( p  ft  r'd-s  k  t- 
mSt'Yk),  a.  [Gr.  napa<r\r\p.a- 
ri£eiv  to  change  from  the  true 
form.]  Designating  change  in 
word  forms  by  slight  alterations 
in  their  component  parts.  Rare. 
paraachen.  4*  parishen. 
par  a-Be-cre'tlon,  «.  Med.  An 
abnormal  secretion, 
par  a-sem'i-dine,  n.  Also  -din. 
Org.  Chem.  See  SEMI  DIN  I 
par  a-Big'nia-tism  (pflr  d-sYg' 
md-tYz’m),  -tis'mus  (-tYz'mds), 
n.  A  defect  in  speech  consist¬ 
ing  in  substituting  some  other 
sound,  as  of  /,  for  that  of  s. 
Par'a-si'ta  (-sl'td),  n.  /d.  [NL.] 
Zodl.  a  The  parasitic  insects  (as 
lice,  ticks,  and  mites)  collec¬ 
tively.  Ohs.  b  A  suborder  of 
insects  comprising  the  sucking 
lice  only,  see  louse,  la.  c  = 
EpizoaV 

par'a-sit&l  (pftr'd-sTt'dl),  a. 
Bot.  fir  Zodl.  Parasitic, 
par'a-aite,  v.  t.  =  parasitize. 


food,  foot ;  out,  oil ;  chair  ;  so  ;  sin^i  ?  ^en,  thin  ;  natiire,  verdure  (250) ;  K  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144) ;  boN  ;  yet ;  zh  =  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Guide. 

Full  explnnations  of  Abbreviations,  Sljjns,  etc.,  immediately  precede  the  1  oeabulary. 
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PARCITY 


par 'a  Site  (p5r'd-sit),  v.  i.  1.  To  play  the  parasite. 

2  Phon.  To  develop  parasitically. 

par  a-sit'ic  (-sTt/Tk)  (a.  [L.  »ara.yi7i7*wj,  Gr.  irapairiTi- 

par  a  slt'i  cal  (-T-kdl)  j  koc.]  1.  Of  the  nature  of  a  para¬ 
site  ;  fawning  for  food  or  favors  ;  sycophantic.  Milton. 

2.  Biol.  [In  this  sense  generally  parasitic.]  Pert,  to,  or 
with  the  habit  of,  a  parasite  ;  living  on  other  organisms. 

3.  Phon.  Designating  an  inorganic  sound  (or  its  symbol) 
developed  through  the  influence  of  euphony  or  ease  of  ut¬ 
terance  next  to  another  sound,  usually  a  liquid  or  a  nasal 
consonant  (esp.  I  or  r)  ;  as  the  first  u  in  Lat.  smculum , 
the  u  in  vulgar  Eng.  ellum  for  elm  ;  —  said  esp.  of  vowels 
but  also  of  epenthetic  consonants,  as  the  b  in  nimble ,  from 
AS.  nemol. 

parasitic  current.  =  eddy  current.  —  p.  Jaeger,  a  jaeger 
{Stercorarius  parasiticus)  of  the  northern  seas,  with  mod¬ 
erately  long  and  pointed  middle  tail  feathers.  See  jaeger,  2. 
Par'a  sit'i-ca  (-sit'T-kd),  n.  pi.  [NL.]  Zool.  a  =  Para- 
sita  a,  b.  b  A  group  of  Hymenoptera  including  ichneu¬ 
mon  Hies,  gallflies,  etc.,  whose  larvre  are  mostly  parasites. 
par'a-Sit'i-Cide  (-T-sid),  a.  [ parasite  -f-  -cide.]  Destruc¬ 
tive  to  parasites;  parasiticidal.  —  n.  Any  agent  used  to 
destroy  parasites. 

par'a  Sit  ism  (pSr'd-sit-Tz’m),  n.  1.  The  art  or  practice 
of  a  parasite  ;  the  parasitic  state  or  condition  ;  the  act  of 
a  parasite.  “  Court  parasitism .”  Milton. 

2.  Biol.  State  of  being  parasitic  ;  antagonistic  symbiosis. 

3.  Med.  Diseased  state,  esp.  of  the  skin,  due  to  parasites, 
par'a  sit  lze  (-slt-iz),  v.  t.  Biol.  To  infest  with  parasites, 
par'a  SOP  (p5r'a-s51' ;  p5r'd-s51';  277),  n.  [F.,  fr.  It. 

parasol e  ;  parare  to  ward  off  (L.  parare  to  prepare)  -f-  sole 
sun  (L.  sol).  See  parry;  solar.]  A  light  portable  sun¬ 
shade,  used  esp.,  in  temperate  climates,  by  women, 
parasol  fir.  A  Japanese  pinaceous  tree  (Sciadopitys  ver- 
ticillata)  forming  a  compact,  pyramidal  head,  the  oranches 
terminated  with  spreading  whorls  of  needlelike  leaves, 
parasol  mushroom  Any  mushroom  of  the  genus  Lepiota , 
with  a  flat,  spreading  pileus. 

par  a  sphe'noid  (-sfe'noid),  a.  [ para-  -f-  sphenoid.]  Zool. 
Designating  a  bone  in  the  base  of  the  skull  of  many  verte¬ 
brates,  developed  in  the  membrane  underlying  the  basi¬ 
cranial  axis.  —  7i.  The  parasphenoid  bone, 
pa-ras'tas  (pa-rSs'tds),  n. ;  pi.  -tades  (-td-dez).  [L.,  fr. 
Gr.  napaaras  ;  napa  beside  -f-  io-raua t  to  make  to  stand.] 
Gr.  Arch.  An  anta  ;  esp.,  one  of  the  two  large  antse  in¬ 
closing  a  pronaos  or  porch. 

pa-ras'ti  chy  (-tT-kT),  n. ;  pi.  -tichies  (-kTz).  [para-- f- 
Gr.  <rri\o<;  a  row.]  Bot.  In  phyllotaxy,  an  oblique  or  sec¬ 
ondary  spiral  line  joining  leaves  or  scales  where  the  inter¬ 
nodes  of  the  axis  are  short  and  the  members  crowded,  as  in 
a  pine  cone  or  the  leaves  of  houseleek  ;  also,  the  arrange¬ 
ment  of  leaves  or  scales  along  such  lines.  Cf .  orthostichy. 
par'a-syn'e-sis  (pilr'd-sin'e-sis),  n.  [Gr.  —apaavi'ecns  ; 
napa  beside,  amiss  -f-  oruvetri?  understanding.]  Philo/. 
Corruption  of  words  from  a  misunderstanding  of  their 
elements,  as  in  the  folk  -  etymological  sparroivgrass  for 
asparagus.  —  par'a-sy  net'ic  (-sT-nSt'Tk),  a. 
par'a-syph'i-lit'ic  (-sTf'T-ITt'Tk),  a.  [ para -  -|-  syphilitic.] 
Due  indirectly  to  syphilis;  as, paras yphililic  affections, 
par'a-tac'tlc  (-tSk'tTk),  a.  Gram.  Of  or  pert,  to  parataxis. 
—  par'a  tac'ti  cal  (  tT-kdl),  a.  —  par'a-tac'ti  cal-ly,  adv. 
par  a  tax'is  (tSk'sYs),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  napara£i<;  a  plac¬ 
ing  beside,  fr.  napardoaetv  to  place  beside.]  Gram.  The 
ranging  of  propositions  one  after  another,  without  showing 
their  connection  or  interdependence  ;  unconnected  co- 
ordinative  construction  ;  — opposed  to  hypotaxis. 
par'a-thy'roid  (-thi'roid),  a.  [para-  -f-  thyroid.]  Anat. 
Designating  small  masses  of  glandlike  epithelium  near,  or 
embedded  in,  the  thyroid  gland,  composed  of  masses  of  cells 
arranged  in  columnar  fashion,  with  many  intervening  capil¬ 
laries.  —  par'a-thy'roid,  n. 

par'a-ton'ic  (  tbn'Tk),  a.  [para-  -}-  tonic,  a.]  1.  Retard¬ 
ing  or  checking  movement  or  growth. 

2.  Plant  Physiol,  a  Tending  to  arrest  or  retard  ;  — said 
of  the  effect  of  light  on  growing  organs  ;  as,  a  par  atonic 


influence,  b  Resulting  from  external  stimuli ;  irritomo- 
tile  ;  as,  paratonic  movements.  Cf.  autonomic. 

—  para  ton'i-cal-ly  (p£r/d-t5n'T-kdl-T),  adv. 
par  a-troph'ic  (p£r/d-tr5f'Tk),  a.  Plant  Physiol.  Having 
obligate  parasitism,  as  pathogenic  bacteria, 
par'a-ty'phoid  (-ti'foid),  n.  [para-  -j-  typhoid.]  Med.  A 
disease  resembling  typhoid  fever  in  its  symptoms,  but  not 
presenting  the  Widal  reaction. 
par7 a- vail'  (pSr'd-val'),  a.  [OF.  par  aval  below ;  par 
through  (L.  per)  -f-  aval  down  ;  a-  (L.  ad)-\-val  (L.  valiis) 
a  valley.  Cf.  paramount.]  Eng.  Law.  Below  or  at  the 
bottom  ;  —  said  esp.  of  a  tenant  that  holds  of  a  tenant,  esp. 
the  lowest  tenant  of  the  fee  in  immediate  possession, 
par-ax'l  al  (p5r-5k 'sT-31),  a.  [para-  +  axial.]  Anat.  <£ 
Zool.  On  either  side  of  the  axis  of  the  skeleton. 
par'boil/(par'boil/),u.L;  PAR'BoiLED7(-boild7);  par'boil'ing. 
[ME.  parboilen ,  OF.  parbouillir  to  cook  well ;  par  through 
(see  par,  prep.)  -f-  bouillir  to  boil,  L.  but  lire.  The  sense 
has  been  influenced  by  E.  part.  See  boil,  v.]  1.  To  boil 

thoroughly.  Obs. 

2.  To  boil  partially;  hence,  fig.,  to  overheat;  to  render 
extremely  uncomfortable  by  heat, 
parbuck  le  (par'buk7’l),  n.  [Earlier  parbunkely  of  un¬ 
known  origin.  Ox/.  E.  D.]  a 

A  kind  of  purchase  for  hoisting  t 

or  lowering  a  cylindrical  bur-  /Vi..  & 

den,  as  a  cask.  The  middle  of 
a  long  rope  is  made  fast  aloft, 
and  both  parts  are 
looped  around  the 
object,  which  rests 
in  the  loops,  and 
rolls  in  them  as  the 
ends  are  hauled  up 
or  paid  out.  b  A 
double  sling  made 
of  a  single  rope.  • 
for  slinging  a  cask, 
gun,  etc 

par'buck'le,  v.  t. 

par'buck7led  (-’Id);  par'buck'ling  (-ling).  To  hoist  or 
lower  by  means  of  a  parbuckle. 

Par'ca  (piir'kd),  v. ;  pi.  Parc^  (-se).  [L.J  Rom.  Relig. 
Orig.,  a  birth  goddess.  By  a  false  derivation  of  the  word 
from  pars  (a  part),  the  Romans  first  identified  Parca  with  the 
Greek  Mcrra  (fr.  fxoip'i,  a  part),  and  then  increased  the  number 
of  Parcse  to  three,  corresponding  to  the  three  Mccrae,  or  Fates, 
of  the  Greeks.  See  fate,  n.,  4. 

par'cel  (par'sgl),  n.  [F.  parcelle  a  small  part,  fr.  (as¬ 
sumed)  LL.  particella,  dim.  of  L.  pars.  See  part,  n.  ;  cf. 
particle.]  1.  A  portion;  a  fragment  of  a  whole  ;  part. 
Archaic.  “  A  parcel  of  her  woe.”  Chaucer. 

Two  parcels  of  the  white  of  an  egg.  Arbuthnot. 
The  parcels  of  the  nation  adopted  different  forms  of  self-gov¬ 
ernment.  J.  A.  Symonds. 

2.  Law.  a  A  part ;  portion  ;  piece  ;  as,  a  certain  piece  of 
land  is  part  and  parcel  of  another  piece,  b  pi.  That  part 
of  a  conveyance  which  contains  the  description  of  the  prop¬ 
erty,  usually  beginning  with  the  words  “  All  that.”  Eng. 

3.  An  item  of  a  statement  or  account ;  a  detail.  Obs. 

4.  An  indiscriminate  or  indefinite  number,  measure,  or 
quantity  ;  a  collection  ;  group. 

This  youthful  parcel 

Of  noble  bachelors  stand  at  my  disposing.  Shak 

5.  A  number  or  quantity  of  things  put  up  together ;  a 
bundle  ;  package  ;  packet. 

6.  A  collection  of  articles,  as  of  merchandise,  put  up  in 
lots  for  sale  or  marketing  ;  as,  a  parcel  of  diamonds. 

7.  &  Naut.  =  parceling,  2.  b  Math.  See  distribution,  7. 
Syn.  —  See  bundle. 

par'cel.  v.  t. ;  -celed  (-s?ld)  or  -celled  ;  -cel-ing  or  -cel¬ 
ling.  1.  To  divide  and  distribute  by  parts  or  portions  ;  — 
often  with  out  or  into.  “  Their  woes  are  parceled ,  mine 
are  general.”  Shak. 

The  broad  woodland  parceled  into  farms.  Tennyson. 
2.  To  make  up  into  a  parcel  ;  as,  to  parcel  a  customer’s  pur¬ 
chases  ;  the  machine  parcels  yarn,  etc.  ;  —  often  with  up. 


Parbuckles  &  &  b. 


3.  [Peril,  a  different  word  ;  cf.  OF.  seeler  to  seal,  F.  see l- 
ter.]  Naut.  To  cover  with  strips  of  canvas,  or  parceling. 

In  the  following  Shakespearean  passage  from  “An¬ 
tony  and  Cleopatra,’’  Act  V.,  Scene  ii.,  the  meaning  of 
parcel  is  disputed.  It  has  been  interpreted  as  if  equiva¬ 
lent  to  “  make  up  into  a  mass,”  to  “  add  a  parcel  or  item 
to,”  to  “  specify  or  particularize,”  etc. 

That  mine  own  servant  should 
Parcel  the  sum  of  my  disgraces  by 
Addition  of  his  envy.  Shak.  • 

par'cel  (piir's^l),  a.  ifc  adv.  Part  or  half  ;  in  part ;  partially. 

The  worthy  dame  was  ;>arce/-blind.  Scott. 

parcel  poet,  a  half  poet ;  a  poor  poet.  Obs. 
par'cel  ing,  par'cel-ling,  n.  1.  Act  of  dividing  and  dis¬ 
tributing  in  portions  or  parts. 

2.  Naut.  Long,  narrow  slips  of  canvas,  usually  daubed  with 
tar,  wound  about  a  rope  like  a  bandage  to  make  a  smooth 
surface,  and  used  also  in  mousing. 

parcel  post.  That  branch  of  the  post  office  having  to  do 
with  the  collection,  transmission,  and  delivery  of  parcels. 
The  British  Inland  Parcel  Post  was  established  in  1883. 
The  present  rates,  dating  from  1906,  are  3d.  for  parcels  not 
exceeding  one  pound,  rising  by  gradations  of  Id.  up  to 
lid.  for  11  pounds,  which  is  the  limit,  of  weight, 
par'ce-na-ry  (par'se-na-rT),  n.  [OF.  par^onerie.  See 
parcener  ]  Joint  heirship  ;  coheirship.  =  coparcenary. 
par'ce  ner  (-ner),  n.  [OF.  par^oniei'y  fr.  pardon  part,  por¬ 
tion,  fr.  L .partitio  a  division.  See  partition;  cf.  partner.] 
Law.  A  joint  heir  in  an  estate  ;  a  coheir.  =  coparcener. 
parch  (parch),  v.  t.  ;  parched  (parcht);  parch'ing.  [ME. 
parcheiiy  of  uncert.  origin ;  possibly  a  var.  of  perchen  to 
pierce,  hence  used  of  a  piercing  heat  or  cold,  OF.  perchiery 
another  form  of  j perct'er,  F.  percer.  Cf.  pierce.]  1.  To 
burn  the  surface  of ;  to  scorch  ;  to  roast  over  the  fire,  as 
dry  grain  ;  as,  to  parch  the  skin  ;  to  parch  corn. 

Ye  shall  eat  neither  bread,  nor  parched  corn.  Lev.  xxiii.  14. 

2.  To  dry  to  extremity  ;  to  shrivel  with  heat;  as,  the 
mouth  is.  parched  from  fever;  the  ground  is  parched. 

3.  To  shrivel  or  dry  up  by  exposure  to  cold  or  cold  winds. 
Syn.  —  See  scorch. 

parch,  v.  i.  To  become  dry  and  hot ;  to  be  scorched. 


[Prob.  fr.  native  name.] 


Shak. 
Any  of 


Parch  in  A  flic  sun. 
par-che'  (p;ir-cha'),  n. 
several  small  bright- 
colored  chaetodont 
fishes,  esp.  Chietodon 
ocellatus  of  the  West 
Indies. 

parch'ing  (par'- 
chTng),  p.  pr.  it*  vb. 

7i.  of  parch  ;  specif. : 
p.  a.  Scorching  ; 
burning;  drying. 

“  Sun’s  parching 
h  e  a  t.”  S  h  a  k.  — 
parch'ing  ly,  adv. 

Pm«Cu  t“enn-  (P*[Me"  Parche  (Ch&tot/on  ocellatus).  (J) 
parchemiiiy  peichemin ,  F.  parchemin,  LL.  pergame7ium% 
L .  pergamenUy  pergaminay  fr.  L.  Perga7nenus  of  or  belong¬ 
ing  to  Pergamumy  an  ancient  city  of  Mysia  in  Asia  Minor, 
where  parchment  was  first  used.]  1.  The  skin  of  a  lamb, 
sheep,  goat,  youug  calf,  or  other  animal,  prepared  for 
writing  on ;  also,  any  of  various  superior  papers  of  well- 
beaten  rag  and  wood  pulp,  made  in  imitation  of  the  above  ; 
parchment  paper  ;  hence,  a  document  on  parchment  ;  a 
parchment  manuscript.  See  vellum. 

But  here ’s  n  parchment  with  the  seal  of  Caesar.  Shak. 
2.  The  envelope  of  the  coffee  grains,  inside  the  pulp, 
parch'ment  lze  (-m?n-tiz),  v.  t. ;  -ized  (-tizd) ;  -iz'ino 
(-tlz'Tng).  To  convert  to  a  parchmentlike  substance,  esp. 
by  sulphuric  acid.  Cf.  parchment  paper. 
parchment  paper.  A  substance  like  animal  parchment, 
made  of  unsized  paper  dipped  in  sulphuric  acid  of  sp.  gr. 
about  1.69,  which  converts  the  cellulose  on  the  surface  to 
amyloid.  It  is  used  as  a  substitute  for  parchment,  as  a 
covering  for  jars,  etc.  Called  also  vegetable  parchment. 


par'a-site-lik©  ,  a.  See -like. 
par/a-Bit'i-cal-ly,  adv.  of  para¬ 
sitic.  [-nkss.I 

par  a-sit'i-cal  ness,  n.  See| 
par  a-sit'i-cid  al  (ptt  r/ii-s  T  t'l 
sld'al),  a.  =  parasiticide. 

rar'a-slt  old  ( pftr'd-olt'oid),  a. 

parasite  -4-  - oid .]  Parasitic, 
para-si-tol'o-gy  (-sT-t51'6-jT),n. 

[  jiarasite  -f-  -logy.)  Biol  Study 
of  parasites.  —  par  a-ai'to  logi¬ 
cal  (-sT'tfi-ISj'Y  kdl),  a.  —  par  a- 
sl-tol'o-giat  (-oT-tbl'fi-jYst),  n. 
par  a-Bke'ni-oni-ske'nl-bn),  n .; 
pi.  -NIA  (-«)•  =  PARASCKNIUM. 

par'a-sol',  »\  1.  To  shade  as 
with  a  pnrHSol.  Rare. 
parasol  ant.  The  sauba  ant. 
par  a-sol  ette'  ( p&r'd-stfl-gt'),  n. 
A  small  parasol. 

Farasol  f«rn.  An  Australian 
ern  ( Dicranopteris  circinata). 
parasol  fungua.  =  parasol 
mushroom. 

parasol  pine,  a  The  stone  pine 
Pimispinea.  b  The  parasol  fir. 
parasol  skirt.  A  short  expand¬ 
ed  skirt,  as  of  ballet  dancers. 

Sar'a-sphe  noi'dal  (-Bt  P-noi'- 
al),  a.  Zool.  Parasphenoid. 
par' a-stat'ic  (-stat'Tk),  a.  [Gr. 
napaoTarTp;  one  who  stands  by, 
neighbor.]  Zool.  Pert,  to  or 
designating  protective  imitation, 
par'a-stat'lc,  a.  [Gr.  napa- 
<rrdrai  testicles.]  Seminal.  Obs. 
par  a-ste'mon  (-ste'mOn),  n. 
[NL. ; para- -f-Gr.  (rrrj/ua»p  warp. 
See  stamen.]  Bot.  A  stamino- 
dium.  —  par  &-8tem'o-nal 
(-8tem'8-nai ;  -ste'mb-ndl),  a. 
par'o-ster'num  (-stftr'mlm),  n. 
Zool.  The  bony  framework 
formed  by  the  abdominal  ribs 
in  certain  reptiles.— par  a-ster'- 
nal  (-ndl),  a. 

par  ai-the'ni-a  (pnr'fts-the'nf- 
a  ;  par-fts/th$-nT'd),  n.  [NL.  ; 
para-  4-  Gr.  <r0epo?  strength.] 
Med.  A  condition  of  organic  tis¬ 
sue  causing  it  to  function  at  ab¬ 
normal  intervals, 
pai^  as-then 'lc(  pftr/H&-th  8n  '  Yk ), 
n.  Med.  One  having  parasthenia. 
par'a-8tyle,  n.  a  Bot.  An  abor¬ 


tive  style.  Rare  b  Zool.  See 
8TYLE*(of  a  tooth  ). 
Par'a-su'chi-a  (pflr'd-sn'kY-d), 
7i.  j)l.  [NL.  ;  part. i-  -f  Gr.  crov- 
X°s  crocodile.]  Bnleon.  A  sub¬ 
order  or  order  of  Triassic  croco- 
dilians  with  an  elongate  snout 
and  nostrils  placed  fur  back  to¬ 
ward  the  orbits.  P/iytusuurus. 
syn.  Belodon.  is  the  only  well- 
known  genus.  —  par  a-Bu'chi- 
an  (-dn ),  a.  Jr  n. 
par  a-Byn-ax'is  (p  &  r7a-s  T  n- 
ttk'sYs),  n.  [L.,  fr.  Gr.  napa- 
arvpa^i?.]  Civil  Law.  An  un¬ 
lawful  meeting. 

par  a-8yn-o-vi'tl8,  w.  [NL.] 
Med.  Inflammation  of  the  tis¬ 
sues  around  a  joint, 
par'a-syn'tlie-sis  ( p&^a-sYn'- 
thS-sYB),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  napa- 
7i9  ;  napa  beside  -f  <xvv- 
Oco" is  composition.]  The  forma¬ 
tion  of  words  by  derivation  and 
composition  jointly  ;  the  process 
of  word  formation  by  adding  a 
derivative  ending  and  prefix¬ 
ing  a  particle  ;  as,  denationalize, 
demesmerize,  etc.  —  par  a-syn- 
thet'ic  (-sYn-thPt'Tk),  a. 
par'a-syn'the-ton  (-sin'thf- 
tbn),  n.  [Gr.  rrapaavvOeTOVy 
neut.  adj  used  as  n.]  A  word 
formed  by  parasyn thesis, 
parat.  parrot. 
par  a  tar-tar'lc,  a.  Chew.  Des¬ 
ignating  an  acid  now  known  as 
racemic  aetd. 

pa'rate  (pa'rttt;  pa-ra'ta), 
a.  [L.  parat  us  ready.]  Rom. 
Dutch  Law.  Immediate  ;  — used 
to  designate  a  form  of  summary 
execution  which  mav  be  stipu¬ 
lated  for  between  debtor  and 
creditor.  Whether  it  may  issue 
without  a  judicial  decree'  is  not 
settled.  In  South  Africa  it  was 
held  ( Cape  of  Good  Hope  Bank 
v.  Melltf.  10  5.  C.  289)  that  it 
could  not. 

Par  a-the'rl-a  (p&r'd-the'rY-o), 
n.  pi.  [NL. ;  para-  +  Gr.  Br)P 
or  Bripiou  beast.]  Zool.  The 


edentates  as  a  subclass  —  par  a- 
the'ri  an  (-Jn),«.  Jr  n. 
pa-rath'e-als  ( pd-rttth'C-*Y*),n.; 
pi.  -ksks  (-sez).  [NL.,  fr.  Gr. 
napaOeois  a  putting  beside,  fr. 
napartBevai  to  put  beside.] 

1.  Gram.  —  APPOSITION,  2. 

2.  A  parenthesis.  Obs. 

3.  Reel  A  bishop’s  commenda¬ 
tory  prayer  over  converts  or 
catechumens. 

par'a  thet'ic  ( piTd-thgt'Ik ),  a. 
Of  or  pertaining  to  parathesis. 
par  a  thy  roi 'dal  (-thl-roi'ddl), 
a.  Parathyroid, 
par'a-tl'tla  (-tl'tla),  n.  pi. 
Paratitles  Rare. 
par  a-tl'tles  (-tlez),  w.  pi.  Also 
sing.,  par  a-ti'tlon.  [LL.  para- 
titla;  cf.  Gr.napaTLT\a.]  Ex 
planatory  abstracts  of  contents 
affixed  to  titles.  Ii.  [lymph. I 
pa-rat 'o-loid(-O-loid), 7i.  koch’sl 
par'a-to  lu'lc,  p  ar'a-t  o-l  u'i- 
dine.  See  toluip,  toli  idink 
par  a-to'mi-um  (p  a  r'd-t  5'm  Y- 
fim),  71.  [NL.;  para-  +  Gr.  to- 
Mos  cutting.]  Zool.  The  side 
of  a  bird’s  upper  mandible,  be¬ 
tween  the  culmen  and  the  to- 
mium.  par'a  to'mi-al  (-<Z1),  a. 
||  pa'ra  ton  nerre'  (pa/ri,tI5/- 
nar'),  n.  [F.,  para-  in  parasol 
4-  tonuerre  thunderbolt.]  A 
lightning  rod  or  conductor, 
parator.  pakitor. 
par  a-to'ri-um  (p&r'd-tfi'rY-tfm; 
2(>1),  or  par'a-to-ry  (par'd-tO- 
rT).  n  [LL.  paratorium.’]  Place 
of  preiiaration  :  as  :  a  A  place 
for  offerings  b  A  sacristy  or 
vestry. 

paratory.  +  parietart 
par'a-tra-ge'dl-ate.  v.  i.  [L. 
paratragoedare,  fr.  Gr.  napa- 
TpaytnSetv.')  To  write  or  de¬ 
claim*  in  a  bombastic  or  false 
tragic  style  Obs. 
par  a-tra-gae'dl-a.  or  -ge'dl-a 
(p  a  r7d-t  r  d-je'dY-a),  n.  [NL.J 
Mock  tragedy. 

par  a-tri-chov8i8. 7i.  [NL.]  Med. 
Abnormal  location  or  growth  of 
hair. 


par  a-trim'ma  (par'd-trTm'd), 
u.  [Cmt.  napaTpippa.]  Med.  = 
INTERTRIGO. 

par  a  trip 'tic  (-t  r  Y  p't  Yk),  a. 
f para-  4-  Gr.  rpCpeiv  to  rub.] 
Med.  Preventing  waste  of  tis¬ 
sue.  —  n.  A  paratriptic  agent, 
pa-rat'ro-phy  (pd-rat'ro-fY),  n. 
[}>ara-  4-  Gr.  rpo^y  nourish¬ 
ment.]  Med.  Dystrophia,  -par  - 
a  troph'ic  (par'd-trbf'Tk),  a. 
par'a  type,  n.  Zool. A  specimen, 
not  the  type,  but  of  the  original 
series  on  which  a  species  was 
based. 

par  a-typh-li'tis,  «.  [NL.]  Med. 
Inflammation  of  the  connective 
tissue  next  to  the  caecum, 
pa-raunce',  n.  Apparence  ;  — 
in  the  phrase  hetr  oj  paraunce, 
heir  apparent.  Obs. 
pa-raunt',  a.  [OF.  paranty  p. 
pr.  of  paroir  to  appear,  L.  pa- 
rere.  ]  Distinguishable.  Obs. 
par-aun'ter.  ^peradventure. 
pa-rau'que  (pa-rou'ka),  n.  [Na¬ 
tive  name  in  Mexico.]  A  goat¬ 
sucker  ( tVyctidromus  albrcoilis S, 
larger  than  the  whippoorwill, 
ranging  from  Texas  to  South 
America.  [Paracolpitis.  I 

par  a-vag'i-ni'tis.  n.  [NL.]| 
II  par  a  vance'  (par  A'vaNs'). 
[F.]  In  advance;  by  anticipa¬ 
tion. 

paravant,  paravannt,  adv.  [OF. 
par  avant.  See  par,  prep.;  1st 
avaunt.]  In  front;  before; 
first.  Obs. 

par'a- vent  (pftr'd-v5nt),  n.  [It. 
paravento,  fr.  parare  to  ward 
off  4-  veil  to  wind  :  cf.  F.  para- 
vent.  A  screen  from  the  wind, 
par  a-ven'ture.  +  peradven- 
ture. 

par  a  ver 'te-bral,  a.  Anat. 
Beside  the  vertebral  column, 
par a-xan 'thine  (-zan'thYn; 
-then;  184),  /».  AIbo  -thin. 
Chem.  A  crystalline  substance, 
C7H.O2N4,  present  in  small 
quantity  in  urine.  It  is  a  dime¬ 
thyl  derivative  of  xanthine  and 
an  isomer  of  theobromine, 
par  ax-on'ic  (p&r&k-eOn'Ik),  a. 


[See  para  s  axon.]  Zool.  II av- 
mir  the  axis  of  the  loot  between 
the  third  and  fourth  digits,  as 
the  artiodactyl. 

par  a-xy'lene  (p&rd-zl'len),  n. 
Chem.  See  xylene. 

Par  a-zo'a,  n.  pi.  [NL.]  Zoiil. 
Syn.  of  Porifera  —  par'a-zo'- 
an,  a.  i r  n 

par'a-zo'ni-um  (-zo'nY-um),  w. 
[L.,  fr  Gr.  napagun/iov.]  A 
small  sword  or  dagger  of  the  an¬ 
cient  Greeks,  short  enough  to  be 
worn  in  the  girdle;  hence,  a  sim¬ 
ilar  weapon  of  medieval  times, 
par'bake  ,  v.  t.  [F.  par  through 
4-  E.  bake.  See  parboil.]  To 
bake  partially.  Rare. 

Par'bar  (par>biir),  n.  llleb  j>ar- 
burA  Bib  A  term  used  in  A.  V., 
1  Cliron.  xxvi.  18,  as  a  proper 
name  in  enumerating  the  temple 
gates,  translated  in  a  note  in  K. 
V.  as  the  Precinct. 

0  par  bleu'  (par'blQ'),  inter). 
A  corruption  of  par  Dicu ,  by 
God  ;  —  a  French  petty  oath, 
par'boild'.  Parboiled.  Ref.  Sp. 

?>ar  break'  (par'brak' ;  p  ii  r'- 
>rak7),  v.  Sr  n.  [Cf.  par,  prep. ; 
brake  to  vomit.]  Vomit.  Obs. 
parbruUyie,  v.  t.  [See  barbul- 
yie  Orf.  E  Z>.]  To  perplex. 
Obs.  Scot. 

parbuille.  +  parboil. 
pare.  \'ar.  of  park. 
Par'cae(piir'se),7i.,p/.of  Parca. 
par-case'.  Var.  of  percase. 
Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 
parceit.  +  pkrceit. 
parceive  j*  perceive. 
par'celd.  Parceled  Ref.  Sp. 
par'cel-gilt  ,  a.  Partly  gilt,  as 
on  the  inside  only,  or  so  hs  to 
form  ornamental  ’figures.  —  n. 
Parcel-gilt  ware.  —  par'cel- 
gild  er,  par'cel-gild  lng.  n. 
par  cel-la'tionfpar's^-la'shani, 
71.  See  -ai  ion. 

parcelle.  parcel,  parsley. 
par'cel-lize.  >•.  t.  To  divide  in¬ 
to  parcels.  Obs. 
par'cel-ly,  adv.  Piecemeal.  Obs. 

par'cel-meal.  par'cel-mele7, 

adv.  By  parcels;  piecemeal. Obs. 
par'cel  ment,  n.  See  -ment. 


par'ce-nel,  n.  [Corruption  of 
parcener.  Orf.E.D.]  Partak¬ 
er.  Obs.  —  v.  1.  To  partake.  Obs. 
par'ce-ner-ship',  n.  See  -ship. 
par'cer-y,  n.  Apportionment 
Obs. 

parceve.  +  perceive. 
parceyve.  +  perceive. 
parch'a  ble,  a.  See -able. 
parchance,  parchaunce.  +  per¬ 
chance.  [  />.| 

parch'ed-ly.  adv.  of  parched, | 
parch'ed  ness,  71.  See -ness. 
par  chee'si.  Var.  of  paciiisi. 
parchemen.  parchemin,  etc.  + 
parciim  knt,  etc. 
par'che  min  ( jiar'chS-mYn), r.  t. 
[F.  parchemxner.)  To  parch- 
mentize. 

parch'er,  n.  One  that  parches. 

Rare. 

par  che'al.  Var.  of  pachisi. 
parch'ful-ly,  adv  Parchedly. 

Obs. 

par-chi'sl.  Var.  of  pachisi. 
parch'ment,  v.  t.  =parch- 

M  ENTIZE. 

parch 'ment-er,  t».  A  dealer  in 
parchment.  Obs. 
parchment  lace.  A  kind  of  lace 
made  with  a  core  of  purchment 
Obs.  See  cartisanb. 
parch'ment-llke/,a.  See -like. 
parchment  panel.  =  linen 
panel.  [like.  I 

parch'ment-y,  a.  Parchment-1 
parcht.  Parched.  Ref.  Sp. 
parch'y,  a.  Parched.  Rare. 
partial.  +  partial. 
parcialite.  partiality. 
par  cl  den'tate( par'Bl-dCn'tat), 
a.  [L.  parcus  sparing  4-  den¬ 
tate.)  Zool.  Having  few  teeth, 
par-cil'o-quy  ( piir-sYl'd-kwY),  n. 
[L.  jiarciloguium ;  parcus  sj>ar- 
mg  -4-  logui  to  speak.]  Spanng- 
ness  of  speech.  Rare 
par  ci-mo'ni-ous.  Var.  of  par¬ 
simonious. 

par'ei-mo-ny,  11.  Var.  of  parsi¬ 
mony,  esp.  in  law  of  parsimony 
(which  see,  under  law). 
parcineT.  +  parcener. 
par'ei-ty,  n.  [L.  parcitas,  fr. 
parcus  sparing.]  Sparingneas; 
scantiness.  Obs. 
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pax'clcse'  (piir'kloz' ;  -klos' ;  277),  por'close'  (pQr'-),  n. 
[OF.  parclose  luclosure,  close,  eud,  F.  pm  close  (in  sense 
2),  fr.  OF.  parclore  to  inclose,  eud  ;  par  (L.  per)  clore 
to  close.  8ee  close.]  1.  A  close  or  conclusion,  as  of  a  dis¬ 
course.  Obs. 

2.  Eccl.  Arch.  A  screen  or  railing,  esp.  a  screen  in  a 
church  dividing  a  chapel  from  the  main  body. 

3.  A  space  railed  or  screened  off.  Obs. 

paid  (pard),  n.  [L.  parclus ,  Gr.  rrdpSo? ;  cf.  Per.  pars  a 
pard,  Skr.  pfdahu  tiger,  panther.]  A  leopard.  Now  Ar¬ 
chaic  or  Poetic.  “  Bearded  like  the  pard."  Shak. 

par 'da dote  (par'da-lot),  n.  [Gr.  irapSaAiord?  spotted  like 
the  pard.  Cf.  pardal.]  Any  of  several  small  AuBtra- 
Iasi  an  birds  of  the  genus 
Pardalotus ,  also  called  dia¬ 
mond  birds  and  diamond 
sparrows.  A  Tasmanian 
species  (P.  quadragintus)  is 
called  forty-spot  from  the 
spotted  plumage, 
par-dlc'  (piir-de'),  adv.  or 
infer j.  Also  par  de',  par- 
dr,  par  dy',  per-die'  (Per¬ 
ris'),  etc.  [F.  par  Dieu  by 
God,  OF.  also  par  D6.] 

Certainly  ;  surely  ;  verily  ; 

—  orig.  an  oath.  Obs.  or  Fwrdalote  ( Pardalotus  punc- 

Archaic.  tatus). 

pard'lno  (pgr'din  ;  -dTn),  a.  Spotted  like  a  pard  ;  pertain¬ 
ing  to  or  resembling  a  leopard. 

pardlne  lynx,  the  lynx  ( Felis  or  Lynx  pard  inn)  of  southern 
Europe.  Its  color  is  rufous,  spotted  with  black, 
par'don  (par'dwn ;  -d’n),  v.  i.  ;  par'doned  (-dund  ;  -d’nd)  ; 
pab'don-ino.  [OF.  pardoner ,  F.  pardonner ,  LL.  perdo- 
nare  ;  L.  per  through,  thoroughly,  perfectly  -f  donare  to 
give,  to  present.  See  par,  prep.  ;  donation.]  1.  To  ab¬ 
solve  from  the  consequences  of  a  fault  or  the  punishment 
of  crime  ;  to  free  from  penalty  ;  —  applied  to  the  offender. 
In  this  thing  the  Lord  pardon  thy  servant.  2  Kings  v  18. 

2.  To  remit  the  penalty  of  ;  to  suffer  to  pass  without  pun¬ 
ishment  ;  to  forgive  ;  —  applied  to  offenses. 

I  pray  thee, pardon  my  sin.  1  Sam.  xv.  25 

3.  To  refrain  from  exacting  as  a  penalty.  Now  Rare. 

I  pardon  thee  thy  life  before  thou  ask  it.  Shak. 

4.  To  excuse,  tolerate,  or  make  allowance  for  ;  —  often 
used  in  the  phrase  Pardon  me ,  to  introduce  a  courteous 
denial  or  contradiction. 

Syn.  —  Forgive,  absolve,  overlook,  remit.  See  excuse. 
par'don,  n.  [F.,  fr.  pardonner  to  pardon.  See  pardon, 
v.  /.]  1.  Act  of  pardoning  ;  forgiveness,  as  of  an  offender, 
or  of  an  offense  ;  release  from  penalty ;  remission  of  pun¬ 
ishment  ;  absolution. 

Pardon ,  my  lord,  for  me  and  for  my  tidings.  Shak 

2.  State  of  being  pardoned  or  forgiven ;  esp.,  the  religious 
fact  of  divine  forgiveness. 

3.  Eccl.  An  indulgence ;  also,  a  festival  at  which  indul¬ 
gence  is  granted. 

4-  Law.  A  release  by  a  sovereign  or  officer  having  jurisdic¬ 
tion  from  the  legal  penalties  or  consequences  of  an  offense. 
A  pardon  is  an  act  of  grace  of  the  pardoning  authority, 
and  may  be  granted  before  or  after  conviction,  to  one  per¬ 
son  by  name  or  a  number  of  persons,  generally  a  class, 
conditionally  or  absolutely,  or  in  any  other  form  within 
the  power  of  the  pardoning  authority.  Cf .  amnesty,  2. 

6.  An  official  warrant  of  remission  of  penalty. 

Sign  me  a  present  pardon  for  my  brother  Shak. 

6.  Excuse  or  toleration  of  a  fault,  defect,  or  annoyance ; 

—  often  used  in  expressing  courteous  denial  or  contradic¬ 
tion  ;  as,  I  beg  your  pardon  ;  or  in  indicating  that  one  has 
not  understood  another  ;  as,  I  beg  pardon. 

Syn.  —  Forgiveness,  remission. 

par'don-a-ble  (-a-b’l),  a.  [Cf.  F.  pardonnable .]  Admit¬ 
ting  of  being  pardoned  ;  excusable  ;  as,  a  pardonable  fault, 
or  culprit. 

Syn.  —  See  venial. 

par'don-er  (-er),  n.  1.  [Cf.  OF.  pardonier.]  A  seller  of 
indulgences.  Now  Only  Hist.  Chaucer. 

2.  [See  pardon,  v.]  One  who  pardons.  Shak. 

par'don-lng,  p.  pr.  vb.  n.  of  pardon  ;  specif.  :  p.  a.  Re¬ 
lating  to  pardon  ;  having  or  exercising  the  right  to  par¬ 
don  ;  willing  to  pardon  ;  merciful ;  as,  the  pardoning 
power  ;  a  pardoning  God. 

pare  (pSr),  v.  t. ;  pared  (p£rd) ;  par'ing  (pSr'Tng).  [F. 
parer  to  pare,  as  a  horse’s  hoofs,  to  dress  or  curry,  as 


leather,  to  clear,  as  anchors  or  cables,  fr.  L .parare  to  pre¬ 
pare.  Cf.  empire,  parade,  parry,  prepare.]  1.  To  cut 
off,  or  shave  off,  the  superficial  substance  or  extremities 
of ;  as,  to  pare  an  apple  ;  to  pare  a  horse’s  hoof  ;  hence,  to 
remove  turf  or  vegetation  from  ;  as,  to  pare  a  field. 

2.  To  remove ;  to  cut  or  shave,  as  the  skin,  rind,  or  outside 
part,  from  anything  ;  —  followed  by  off  or  away  ;  as,  to 
pare  off  the  rind  of  fruit  ;  to  pare  away  redundancies. 

3.  To  diminish  the  bulk  of  by  paring  or  by  an  analogously 
gradual  process ;  to  reduce. 

The  king  began  to  pare  a  little  the  privilege  of  clergy.  Bacon. 

4.  To  prepare  ;  to  get  ready  ;  also,  to  form.  Obs. 

Syn.  —  See  peel. 

par'e-gor'ic  (p&r'e-g<5r'Tk),  a.  [L.  paregoricus ,  Gr.  rrapq- 
yopuco?,  fr.  rraprjyopos  addressing,  encouraging,  soothing  ; 
rrapa  beside  -f-  ayopa  an  assembly.]  Mitigating  ;  assuaging 
or  soothing  pain  ;  as,  paregoric  elixir, 
par  e-gor'lc,  n.  Med.  A  medicine  that  mitigates  pain  ;  an 
anodyne  ;  specif.,  camphorated  tincture  of  opium. 

Pa  reTa  sau'ri  (pd-rFa-so'ri)  1  n.  pi.  [Gr.  napcia  cheek  -f- 
Pa  rei  a  sau'rl  a  (-so'rl-ri)  j  o-avpo?  lizard.]  Paleon. 
An  order  or  suborder  of  theromorphous  reptiles  of  the 
Permian  and  Trias,  having  a  solid  cranial  roof  with  a  large 
pineal  foramen  and  separate  nostrils,  and  the  teeth  small 
and  arranged  in  an  even  series.  The  type  genus,  Pa-rePa- 
sau'rus  (-sS'rws),  comprises  several  heavily  built,  clumsy 
land  reptiles  from  the  karoo  formations  of  South  Africa, 
pa  rei'ra  bra'va  (p«-ra'rd  bra'va ;  bra'vd),  o?  pa-rel'ra,  n. 
[Pg.,  brava  wild;  cf.  also  Pg .parreira  vine,  part'd  vine 
leaf.]  a  Pharm.  The  root  of  a  South  American  menisper- 
maceous  plant  ( Chondodendron  tomentosum)  widely  used  in 
medicine  as  a  diuretic,  b  A  cosmopolitan  tropical  plant 
of  the  same  family  ( Cissampelos  pareira ),  or  its  root,  which 
is  sometimes  locally  used  for  similar  purposes ;  —  also 
called  velvetleaf .  Historically,  Cissampelos  is  the  true  pa¬ 
reira,  having  been  originally  supposed  to  be  the  source  of 
the  drug  so  called.  In  pharmacy,  pared ra  has  now  been 
transferred  to  Chondodendron,  and  the  true  jtareira  ( Cis¬ 
sampelos )  is  called  false  pareira.  See  A  but  a. 
par'el  (pSr'el),  n.  [For  apparel .]  Obs.  Apparel  (in  va¬ 
rious  senses) ;  hence  :  a  An  array  (of  troops),  b  A  chim¬ 
ney  piece  ;  a  mantelpiece,  c  A  preparation  containing 
eggs,  used  to  refine  wine. 

par-e'lec-tron'o-my  (pSr-e'lSk-trSn'o-mT),  n.  [ para -  -f- 
electro-  -j-  Gr.  vopos  law.]  Physiol.  A  condition  in  which 
the  electrical  action  of  the  muscle  is  diminished.  —  pf  r'e- 
lec'tro-nom'ic  (  tro-nSm'Tk),  a. 

pa  ren'chy  ma  (pa-rgq'kT-ma),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  rrapey- 
Xvpa,  fr.  rrapey\eiv  to  pour  in  beside  ;  rrapa  beside  -f-  iv 
in  -f-  to  pour.]  1  Bot.  One  of  the  two  primary  forms 
of  vegetable  tissue  ;  fundamental,  or  ground,  tissue,  as  dis¬ 
tinguished  from  prosenchyma.  Parenchyma  is  usually 
composed  of  thin-walled,  isodiametric,  cubical  or  polyg¬ 
onal  cells,  rich  in  protoplasmic  contents ;  it  makes  up  the 
bulk  of  the  substance  of  leaves  (apart  from  the  veins),  the 
pulp  of  fruits,  the  pith  of  stems,  etc.  See  prosenchyma. 

2.  Anal.  <Sc  Zool.  a  The  essential  and  proper  tissue  of  an 
organ,  esp.  a  gland,  as  distinguished  from  any  sustentacu- 
lar  framework,  b  The  soft  jellylike  connective  tissue  con¬ 
taining  stellate  cells  and  fibers  which  fills  the  interstices 
between  the  internal  organs  in  the  flatworms.  c  The  en¬ 
doplasm  of  a  protozoan. 

paren-chym'a-tous  (pSr'Sq-kTm'a-tws),  a.  Of  or  pert,  to  or 
resembling  parenchyma.  —  par'en-chym'a-tOUS  ly,  adv. 
par'ent  (par'ent),  n.  [L.  parens ,  -entis,  fr.  par  ere  to  bring 
forth  :  cf .  F.  parent.']  1.  One  who  begets,  or  brings  forth, 
offspring  ;  a  father  or  a  mother.  Parent  is  sometimes 
used  popularly  and  in  statutes  to  include  persons  standing  in 
loco  parentis  other  than  the  natural  parents,  as  in  Lord  Camp¬ 
bell’s  Act,  where  it  is  defined  to  include  father,  mother,  grand¬ 
father,  grandmother,  stepfather,  or  stepmother  ;  and  it  is  some¬ 
times  construed  as  equivalent  to  ancestor,  and  regularly  60  in 
certain  cases  in  the  civil  law.  Cf.  patria  potestas. 

Children,  obey  your  parents  in  the  Lord.  Eph.  vi.  1. 

2.  That  which  produces,  as  a  plant ;  begetter  ;  also,  cause  ; 
source  ;  author  ;  as,  idleness  is  the  parent  of  vice. 

Regular  industry  is  the  parent  of  sobriety  Chanmng . 

3.  Any  relative.  Obs.  or  Alien.  (This  use  is  common  in 
French  and  other  modern  Romanic  languages.) 

par'ent,  v.  t.  To  be  or  act  as  the  parent  of. 
par'ent-age  (pSr'£n-taj),  n.  [Cf.  F.  parentage  relation¬ 
ship.]  1.  Descent  from  parents  or  ancestors  ;  parents  or 
ancestors  considered  with  respect  to  their  rank  or  charac¬ 
ter  ;  extraction  ;  birth  ;  as,  a  man  of  noble  parentage. 

Though  men  esteem  thee  low  of  parentage.  Milton. 
2.  Exercise  of  parental  functions ;  also,  the  condition  or 
state  of  being  a  parent ;  parenthood. 


3.  Parents  collectively.  Obs. 

4.  Kinship ;  also,  kindred.  Obs. 

pa-ren'tal  ( pa-rgn'tal),  a.  [L.  parentalis.]  1.  Of,  per¬ 
taining  to,  or  characteristic  of,  a  parent  or  parents ;  as,  pa¬ 
rental  authority ;  parental  obligations  ;  parental  affection. 

The  .  .  .  parental  provision  of  nature.  Sir  T.  Browne 
2.  Having  the  character  of  a  parent  or  originator. 

The  old  parental  East.  w.  E.  Gladstone. 
Par'en-ta'li-a  (pSr'en-taQT-d),  n.  pi.  [L.,  prop.  neut.  pi. 
of  parentalis  parental.]  Rom.  Relig.  The  chief  annual 
festival  of  the  dead,  extending  from  midday  February  13  to 
February  21,  the  day  of  the  Feralia  (which  see),  and  the 
only  day  of  the  period  in  which  there  were  public  games. 
During  the  Parentalia  (or  dies  parentales)  the  higher  class 
laid  aside  the  toga  praetexta,  temples  were  closed,  graves 
adorned,  and  offerings  made  to  the  dead.  Cf.  Larentalia, 
LEMURE8,  MANBS,  ANTHE8TERIA,  l8t  BON. 
pa  ren'tal  ly  (pa-r6n'tal-T),  adv.  In  a  parental  manner, 
par  en-te'la  (pSr'ihi-te'ld),  to.  [L.]  Law.  The  line  of 
blood  relatives  ;  the  kin  of  a  person  by  descent, 
par  en  ta'llc  (-te'lTk  ;  -tSl'Tk),  a.  Law.  Of  or  pertaining 
to,  or  tracing  consanguinity  by  or  through,  the  parentela. 

In  a  parentelic  scheme  my  great-nephew,  since  he  springs  from 
my  lather,  is  nearer  to  me  than  my  first  cousin  Pollock  \  Mait. 
pa-ren'the-sis  (pa-rgn'the-sTs),  n.  ;  pi.  -ses  (-sez).  [Gr. 
napevOea t?,  fr.  napevriOfuai.  to  put  in  beside,  insert ;  irapd 
beside  -|-  iv  in  -f-  TiBevai  to  put,  place.  See  para-,  2d  en-, 
thesis.]  1.  A  word,  phrase,  or  sentence,  by  way  of  com¬ 
ment  or  explanation,  inserted  in,  or  attached  to,  a  sentence 
which  would  be  grammatically  complete  without  it.  It  is 
usually  inclosed  within  curved  lines  (see  def.  2  below),  or 
dashes.  “  Seldom  mentioned  without  a  derogatory  paren¬ 
thesis. Sir  T.  Browne.  Parenthesis ,  in  technical  gram¬ 
mar,  is  that  part  of  a  sentence  which  is  inclosed  within  the 
recognized  sign  ;  but  many  phrases  and  sentences  which 
are  punctuated  by  commas  are  logically  parenthetical. 
The  present  tendency  is  to  avoid  using  tne  distinctive 
marks,  except  to  prevent  confusion. 

2.  Punctuation.  One  of  the  curved  lines  ( )  which  inclose 
a  parenthetic  word  or  phrase.  Also,  these  curves  collec¬ 
tively  ;  as,  to  put  in  parenthesis.  The  term  is  still  some¬ 
times  extended  to  the  square-formed  bracket  [  ]. 

3.  An  interval  or  interlude.  “  During  that  parenthesis  of 

bad  government.”  S topf or d  Brooke. 

parenthesize  (-siz),  v.  t. ;  -sized  (-slzd) ;  -siz'ing  (-siz'- 
Tng).  To  make  a  parenthesis  of  ;  to  include  within  paren¬ 
thetical  marks  ;  also,  to  insert  a  parenthesis  in. 
pa-ren'the-size,  v.  i.  To  say  something  in  parenthesis, 
par'en-thet'lc  (pSr'en-thgt'Tk)  1  a.  [Cf.  Gr.  napevdtTos.] 
par  en-thet'l  cal  (-tli8t'T-kdl)  I  1.  Of  the  nature  of  a  pa¬ 
renthesis  ;  pert,  to,  or  expressed  in  or  as  in,  a  parenthesis. 
2.  Using  or  containing  parentheses. 

par'ent-hood  (pSr'ent-hdbd),  7i.  State  or  relation  of  a  par¬ 
ent  ;  the  office  or  character  of  a  parent, 
par-er'gal  (p3r-Qr'gdl),  a.  Of  the  nature  of  a  parergon. 
par-er'gon  (-g5u),  TO.  [L.  parergon^  Gr.  napepyou  ;  rrapa 
beside  -f-  epyov  work.]  1.  Something  subordinate  or  ac¬ 
cessory,  esp.  an  ornamental  accessory  or  embellishment. 

2  A  subordinate  activity  or  work  ;  work  undertaken  in 
addition  to  one’s  main  employment. 

No  great  literature  has  ever  been  produced  as  a  parergon  un¬ 
less  it  was  trifling  in  bulk.  Saintsbury 

par'e-sis  (pXr'e-sTs  ;  pd-re'sTs  ;  see  note  below) ,  to.  [NL.,  fr. 
Gr.  rrapfcwt,  fr.  napievai  to  let  go;  rrapa.  from  -f-  ierat  to 
send.]  1.  Med.  Incomplete  paralysis,  affecting  motion 
but  not  sensation.  General  paresis,  often  called  simply 
paresis ,  is  the  same  as  general  paralysis. 

2.  Dropping  of  word  elements,  in  language  development, 
diy*  The  second  pronunciation,  while  etymologically  in¬ 
correct,  is  so  commonly  accepted  by  educated  speakers  as 
to  demand  recognition.  Cf.  cathedra,  octopus. 
pa-ret'ic(pd-rSt/Tk ;  pc-re'tlk  \  see  note  below),  a.  Of  orpert. 
to,  or  affected  with,  paresis,  —  to.  A  person  having  paresis. 

The  pron.po-re'tlk, though  contrary  to  general  anal¬ 
ogy  (cf .  emetic ,  diuretic ,  etc.),  and  not  usually  recognized 
by  dictionaries,  is  common  among  medical  specialists, 
paretic  dementia.  =  general  paralysis. 

—  pa-ret'l  cal  ly  (-T-kai-T),  adv. 

par  fleche'  (par-flgsh'),  to.  [Prob.  through  Canadian  F. 
fr.  Amer.  Indian.]  A  kind  of  raw  hide,  esp.  of  buffalo, 
soaked  in  crude  wood-ash  lye  to  remove  the  hairs  and  dried, 
par-fo'cal  (par-fo'kil),  a.  [pari- -{-focal.]  Optics.  With 
the  lower  focal  points  all  in  the  same  plane  ;  —  said  of  sets 
of  eyepieces  so  mounted  that  they  may  be  interchanged 
without  varying  the  focus  of  the  instrument  (as  a  micro¬ 
scope  or  telescope)  with  which  they  are  used. 


Far-close',  t\  t.  [OF.  parclos , 
parclose,  p.  p.  of  parclore .] 
To  conclude  ;  to  inclose.  Obs. 

Ij  par  com  plai  sance'  (par 
KON/pl5/zaN8').  [F.]  From 
complaisance, 
pard.  f  part. 

pard  (pard),  n.  [Shortened  fr. 
pardner  for  partner.]  A  part¬ 
ner,  chum,  or  mate.  Slang, 
Chiefly  P.  S.  [dah.I 

par^dahCpnr'da).  Var  of  pur- | 
pardal.  {  pardao 
par'dal,  par'dale,  n.  [L  par- 
dahsa  female  panther,  Gr.  rrap- 
5aAt?  the  pard.  Cf.  pard.]  A 
leopard.  Obs. 

Par-dan'thns  ( pir-d&n'thws),  n. 
[KL.  ;  Gr.  rrapSos  leopard  -f 
av6o$  flower; — in  allusion  to 
the  spotted  perianth.]  Bot.  Syn. 
of  Gemmixoia. 

par-da'o  (piir-da'o),  n. ;  jd. 
•daos(-Oz).  [Pg.,  deriv.  of  Skr. 
pratdpa  splendor.]  A  former 
coin  and  money  or  account  of 
Goa, India,  once  worth  over  four 
shillings,  later  much  less, 
pardau,  pardaw.  +  pardao. 
parde.  +  pard,  leopard, 
PARD  IE.  [spots. 

pard'ed,  a.  Having  leopardlike| 
pard'n&r  (pard'nSr).  Slang  or 
Colloq.  var.  of  partner,  gener¬ 
ally  implying  familiarity  or  fel¬ 
lowship.  Chiefly  U.  S. 
par/do(par'd6),».  =  pardao. 
par'don-a-bl.  Pardonable.  Ref. 
Sp. 

par'don-a-ble-ne*i,n.  See -ness. 
par'don  a-bly,  adv.  of  pardon- 

ABLB. 

par'do-naunce.  n.  [OF.  pardo- 
nanre.]  Pardon.  Obs. 

Pardon  bell.  The  Angelus  bell; 


—  so  called  because  special  par¬ 
dons,  or  indulgences,  were  for¬ 
merly  given  to  those  who  recited 
the  Angelus  correctly  upon  hear¬ 
ing  the  bell.  Colloq. 
pardon  chair.  A  confessional, 
par  don  ee',  n.  One  to  whom  a 
pardon  is  granted, 
pardonister,  n.  [OF.  ( assumed) 
pardonist(r)e.]  =  pardoner,  1. 
Obs. 


par'don-lese,  a.  See  -less. 
pardon  screen.  A  screen  to  hide 
a  penitent  during  confession, 
pardon  stall.  The  stall  of 
pardoner  or  confessor, 
pardow.  +  PARDAO. 
p&rdrlche  +  partridge. 
par  du'ra-ble,  etc.  +  perdura¬ 
ble,  etc. 

pardy.  pardie. 
pare.  +  pear,  peer.  [pair.  I 
pare.  Obs.  or  dial.  Eng.  var.  of  | 
pare,  n.  A  paring  ;  sod.  Obs. 
parea.  +  pariah. 
pare'a-ble.  a.  See -able.  Rare. 
pareche.  +  parish. 
pa-re'cloos,  -cious-ly,  -clam. 
Vars.  of  parcbcious,  etc. 
pa-re'dms,  n.  Also  pcv-re'dri- 
al.  [L.  paredros ,  lit.,  one  that 
sits  beside,  Gr.  rrapefipo?.]  An 
assistant  familiar  spirit.  Obs. 
paregal.  a.  [OF .parcgahpari- 
gal ;  par  ( L.  per),  emphasizing 
+  egal.  igal.  equal.  L.  aequahs.] 
Quite  equal  ;  also,  worthy.  Obs. 
—  n.  An  equal ;  a  match.  Obs. 
par  e-gor'i-cal  (p  &  r'? -g  8  r'l- 
krfl),  a.  Paregoric.  Rare. 
pareil.  f  parrel. 
pareil.  a.  [F.,  like,  equal,  an 
equal  ]  Equal.  Obs.—n.  Equal¬ 
ity  ;  also,  an  equal ;  a  mate.  Obs. 
Pa  re!  o-pll't®  (pd-rPo-plI'tS), 


n.  pi.  [NL.  ;  Gr.  rraptia  cheek 
-f  ottAi'tt}?  armed.]  Zool.  The 
mail-cheeked  fishes.  See  Lori- 

CATI. 

pareia.  +  parish. 
parel.  +  peril. 
par'el,  v.  t.  To  apparel.  Obs. 
pa-rel'con,  n.  [Gr.  rrapehteeiv 
to  draw  aside,  to  be  redundant.] 
Gram.  The  addition  of  a  sylla¬ 
ble  or  particle  to  the  end  of  a 
word.  Obs. 

parelie.  +  parhelion. 
parellon.  +  parhelion. 
pareil-  +  pareil,  parel, peril. 
pa-rel'la  (pd-rSl'a),  pa  relie' 
(ptPrSl'),  w.  [F.  jiarelle.]  a 
Either  of  two  European  docks 
(Rumex  patientia  and  R.  hydro- 
lapathum).  b  A  kind  of  lichen 
(Lecanora  parella)  formerly 
used  in  preparing  archil, 
paremain.  +  pea  km  a  IN. 
pa-rem'bo-le  ( pd-r6m'bC-le),  n. 
[NL.,  fr.  Gr.  rraptp^oXq  an  in¬ 
sertion  beside.]  Rhet.  A  kind  of 
parenthesis,  immediately  relat¬ 
ing  to  the  subject  matter  of  the 
sentence. 

pare'ment.  +  parament. 

If  pa'rem  non  fert.  IL.]  He 
endures  no  equal, 
paremptory.  +  peremptory. 
par  emp-to'als;  p&r'fmp-to'sTs), 
n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  rr  apt  pm  too- 1?  a 
coming  in  beside  ;  rrapa  beside 
-f-  epnirmiv  to  fall  in.]  =  pa- 
rembole.  [Printer**  Cant. | 
paren.  Short  for  parenthesis. | 
parence.  Obs.  pi.  of  parent. 
par  en-ceph  a  ll'tl«r  (pttr^n- 
sSf'd-lI'tls),  n.  [NL.  ;  paren- 
cephalon  4-  -»7i>.]  Inflammation 
of  the  cerebellum  ;  cerebellitis. 


paren-ceph'a-lo-celeq-sef'd-lC- 
sel/),  n.  [pa rencephalon  -h-cele. J 
Met/.  Hernia  of  the  cerebellum, 
par enceph'a-lon  C-15n),  w. 
[NL.]  Auat.  The  cerebellum 
—  par-en  ce-phal'ic  (p&r-Cn'se- 
firTk).  a. 

pa-ren'chym  (pd-r?i)'kYm).  pa- 
ren'chyme (-kfm  ; -klm), n.  Pa¬ 
renchyma.  —  pa-ren'chy-moua 
(-kY-mus),  a. 

pa-ren'chy-mal  (-kY-mrtl),  pa¬ 
ren  chy-mat'ic  (-mttt'Yk),  a. 
Parenchymatous, 
par  en-chym  a-tl'tla  (pHr/?n- 
kYm/«-tT'tYs),  n.  [NL.  ;  paren¬ 
chyma  4-  -itis.]  Inflammation 
of  the  parenchyma  of  an  organ, 
pa-re'ne-ais,  par  e-net'ic,  etc. 
Vars.  of  parasnksis,  etc. 

|l  pa'rens  pa'tri-ae.  [L.]  Lit., 
father  of  the  country  ;  —  used  in 
law  to  denote  the  legal  position 
of  the  king  in  England,  or  the 
state  in  the  United  States,  as  le¬ 
gal  guardian  of  persons  not  sui 
juris  and  without  natural  guar¬ 
dians,  as  heir  to  persons  without 
natural  heirs,  etc. 
parent,  a.  [For  apparent ;  or 
cf.  OF.  l/arant,  p.  pr.]  Appar¬ 
ent.  Obs. 

par'en-tal'I-ty  (par'<?n-t&l'Y-tY), 
n.  Quality  or  state  of  being 
parental. 

parent  Aryan.  See  Indo-Eu¬ 
ropean  LANGUAGES, 
pa-ren'tate,  v.  t.  [L.  parentare , 
parentatum.]  To  perform  fu¬ 
neral  rites,  esp.  for  a  relative. 
Obs.  —  par  en  ta'tlon,  w.  Obs. 
par'ent-dom  <p£r'£nt-dtim),  n. 
See -dom.  [Rare.  I 

par'ent-ed.  a.  Having  parents.  | 

rar  en-tele'.  n.  [F.  parent&le , 
,.  parenteln.]  Kin«hin  ;  kin¬ 


dred  ;  parentage  ;  birth.  Obs. 
paren terllgnarie,  adv.  [See  par. 
prep. ;  cf.  F.  entreligne  space  be¬ 
tween  lines,  E.  interlineary.] 
With  interlineations.  Obs. 
par'en-thet'l-cal-ly,  adv.  of 
parenthetic,  -thrtical. 
pa-ren'tl-cide  (pd-rPn'tY-sTd), 
n.  [  parent+-cide.)  Parricide.  R. 
par'ent-ine,  n.  Parentage.  Obs 
par'ent-in-law7,  n. ;  pi.  pak- 
knts-i n-law.  Law.  A  father- 
in-law  or  mother-in-law. 
par'ent-less,  a.  See  -less. 
par'ent-shlp,  n.  See -ship. 

Sar-epi-dld'y-mis  (pftr-Cp'Y- 

Yd'T-mYs),  n.  [NL.]  =  para¬ 
didymis. — did'y-m&l  (-mdl),« 
par  ep  i-thym'i-a  (p&r-?p'T- 
thYm* Y-a),  n.  [NL.  ;  para-  4- 
r.r.  eTriflvjLuadesire.l  Med.  Con¬ 
dition  of  perverted  aesire  or  ap¬ 
petite.—  par-epl-thym  'ic( -I  k  ).a 
par-ep'oeh-ism  (-?n'»7k-Yz'm>, 
n.  Parachronism  in  dealing  with 
epochs  Obs. 
parer.  {  parure. 
par'er  (par'5r),  n.  One  that 
pares. 

par  e-re th'e-ais  (p&r5-r?th'P- 
sts),  ii.  [NL.  See  para-;  ere¬ 
thism. J  Abnormal  excitement. 
par^r-gas'ti-caJ,  a.  [Cf.  Gr. 
opyao-Toctk  working.  See  par- 
eroon.]  Parergic.  Obs. 
par-er'gic  (pttr-Or'jfk),  a.  Of 
or  pert,  to  a  parergon.  Rare. 
par'er-gy  ( pftr'Sr-jY),  n.  A  par- 
i*  iron.  Obs. 
paresche.  +  parish. 
pareshon.  +  parishen. 
paresl.  +  Parisis. 
par'e-slte.  +  parasite. 
par  es-the'ai-a,  par  ea-thet'le 
Vars.  of  paresthesia,  etc. 


par-eth'mold  ( p&r-Pth'moid),  a 

\  V  »•  [  j/ara-  4-  ethmoid.]  Zool. 

|  =  PRE  FRONTAL. 

pa-reu'ni-a  (pa-rdo'nY-d),  n. 
[NL.,  fr.  Gr.  irapevvos  lying 
,  beside  ;  rrapa  beside  4-  *vwq  % 
bed.]  Sexual  intercourse. 

par  ex  cel  lence'  (parCk'sS'* 
liixs')  [F.]  Preeminently, 
pareyl.  pareyll.  +  peril. 
pareyile.  +  pareil,  parel. 
parfait.  parfect,  etc.  +  per¬ 
fect,  etc. 

par  fait'  a'mour'  (par'fS'-td'- 
moor').  [F.]  Lit.,  perfect  love; 
—  a  kind  of  liqueur  flavored 
with  lemon, cloves, nutmeg,  etc., 
and  colored  with  cochineal, 
par-fay',  par  fey'.  +  pekfat. 
parfi-lage'  (par'fP-lazh'),  n. 
[F.]  The  unraveling  of  textile 
fabrics,  esp.  to  remove  gold  or 
silver  thread,  a  fashionable  pas¬ 
time  in  the  18th  century, 
par'flt  {dial,  par'flt :  pa'-), 
par'fite,  etc.  Obs.  or  dial.  Eng. 
vars.  of  perfect,  etc. 
par-force'.  +  perforce. 

par  force'  (piir  f6rs').  [F.]  By 
force  ;  perforce, 
parforme.  parforn,  parfourme, 
parfourn.  +  perform. 
parfornyaahe.  +  perfurnish. 
parfume.  j-  perfume. 
parfurny8she.  +  perfurnish. 
par-gan'a,  par-gan'na  (pfir- 
gnn'a).  Ynre.  of  per<;unnah. 
par'gas  ite  (par'gds-It),  n. 
[From  I'argas ,  in  Finland.] 
Min.  A  green  or  bluish  green 
variety  of  hornblende, 
parge’ (dial,  parj ;  pai),  v.  t.  To 
parget,  or  plaster.  Obs.  or  Dial. 
parge'board"  (parj'bdrd').  n.  =a 
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food,  fo'ot ;  out,  oil ;  chair  ;  go  ;  sing,  igk  ;  ^feen,  thin ;  natqre,  verdure  (250) ;  K  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144) ;  boN  ;  yet ;  zh  =  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Guide. 

Full  explanation*  of  Abbreviation*,  Signs,  etc.,  Immediately  precede  the  Vocabulary. 
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PARISYLLABICAL 


par'get  (par'jgt),  v.  t.  ;  -get-ed  ;  -get-ino.  [ME.  par- 
geien ,  OF.  pargeter  to  throw,  cast  (cf.  OF.  porgeler  to 
roughcast) ;  par  (L.  per)  -f*  geter,jeter  to  throw.  See  jet, 
v.  t\]  1.  To  coat  or  plaster  ;  to  cover  with  plaster  or  par¬ 

get;  esp.,  to  apply  ornamental  plasterwork,  or  pargeting,  to. 

2.  Hence,  to  decorate  with  gilding  or  other  ornamental 
surfacing;  also,  06.?.,  to  paint  (the  face  or  body), 
par'get,  v.  i.  1.  To  lay  on  plaster. 

2.  To  paint  the  face  or  body.  Obs.  B.  Jonson. 

par'get,  n.  1.  Plaster,  whitewash,  or  roughcast  for  coat¬ 
ing  a  wall ;  a  plaster  of  cow’s  dung  and  lime  for  lining 
chimney  flues  ;  also,  ornamental  pargeting  on  walls. 

2.  Gypsum  or  plaster  stone. 

3.  Paint  for  the  face.  Obs.  Drayton. 

par'get-ing,  n.  Plasterwork ;  esp.  :  a  A  kind  of  deco¬ 
rative  plasterwork  in  raised  ornamental  figures,  formerly 
used  for  the  internal  and  external  decoration  of  houses,  b 
In  modern  architecture,  the  plastering  of  the  inside  of 
flues,  intended  to  give  a  smooth  surface  and  help  the  draft. 

par'gO  (par'go),  n.  /  pi.  -gos  (-goz).  [Amer.  Sp.]  a  Any 
of  various  sparoid  fishes,  esp.  the  European  porgy  ( Pagrns 
pagrus).  b  Any  of  various  snappers  (fishes  of  Lutianus  or 
allied  genera).  Sp.  Amer. 

par-he'lic  (par-he'lTk  ;  -h&l'Tk  ;  277).  par  he  li'a-cal  ( par'- 
h£-li'd-kdl),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  parhelion  or  parhelia. 
—  parhellc  circle  or  ring,  a  luminous  circle  sometimes  seen 
parallel  to  the  horizon  at  the  altitude  of  the  sun. 
par-he'll-on  (par-he'lT-6n),  n.  ;  L.  pi.  -lia  (-lt-a).  [L. 
parelion ,  Gr.  napgXiov,  naprjAio<;\  napa  beside  -f-  tjAio?  the 
sun.]  A  mock  sun  in  the  form  of  a  bright  light,  often 
tinged  with  color,  sometimes  near  the  sun,  and  sometimes 
opposite  to  it  (in  this  case  usually  called  an  anlhelion).  Called 
also  sun  dog.  Several  parhelia,  symmetrically  distributed, 
are  often  seen  at  once.  They  are  due  to  the  same  cause  as 
halos,  of  which  they  may  be  regarded  as  intensified  parts. 
Paraselenx  are  analogous  appearances  due  to  moonlight, 
par'i- (pSr'I-).  [L.  par,  paris,  equal.]  A  combining  form 

signifying  equal ;  as,  pari  digitate,  pan’pinnate. 
pa'ri-ah  (pa'rT-a;  pSr'T-d  ;  pa-ri'd ;  277),  n.  [From 
Tamil  payaiyan ,  pi.  pajaiyar,  one  of  the  low  caste,  fr. 
pajrai  a  large  drum,  because  they  beat  the  drums  at  certain 
festivals.]  1.  A  member  of  a  low  caste  of  southern  India 
and  Burma,  especially  numerous  in  Haidarabad  and  the 
Madras  Presidency.  They  are  below  Sudra  rank,  and  usu¬ 
ally  are  in  the  service  of  Sudra  agriculturists,  but  they  are 
not  outcastes  nor  the  lowest  in  caste  rank. 

2.  An  outcast ;  one  despised  by  society  ;  — sometimes  ap¬ 
plied  to  animals. 

Pa'rl-an  (pa'rT-rln  ;  115),  a.  [L.  Parius.]  1.  Of  or  pert, 
to  Paros,  one  of  the  Cyclades,  noted  for  its  beautiful 
marble,  extensively  used  for  sculptures  in  ancient  times. 
2.  Designating,  or  pertaining  to,  a  ceramic  ware  resembling 
unglazed  porcelain  biscuit,  used  for  statuettes,  etc. 

P&rian  Chronicle.  See  under  Arundelian. 

Pa'rl  -an.  n.  a  A  native  or  resident  of  Paros,  b  Parian  ware, 
par  i-dig'i  tat©  (pSr'I-dTj'T-tat),  a.  [pari-  -f-  digitate.'] 
Anal.  Having  an  even  number  cf  digits  on  a  limb, 
par'i-din  ( pXr'T-dTn),  n.  [See  2d  Paris.]  Chem.  A  glu- 
coside  obtained  from  the  leaves  of  the  herb  Paris, 
pari  dro'sis  (-dro'sTs),  n.  [NL.  See  para-  ;  hidrosis.] 
Med.  Disordered  secretion  of  sweat,  as  in  chromidrosis. 
pa'ri-es  (pa'rT-ez ;  115),  n.  ; pi.  parietes  (pd-ri'e-tez).  [L., 
a  wall.]  Biol.  A  wall ;  specif.:  a  The  wall  of  a  cavity  or 
hollow  organ  ;  —  usually  in  pi.;  as,  the  abdominal  pa¬ 
rietes.  b  The  triangular  middle  part  of  each  segment  of 
the  shell  of  a  barnacle. 

pa  ri'e-tal  (pd-ri'e-tdl),  a.  [L.  parietalis ,  fr.  paries ,  -ietis, 
a  wall:  cf.  F.  parietal.  Cf.  pellitory,  1.]  1.  Anal.  & 

Zool.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  parietes,  or  walls,  of  a  part 
or  cavity,  as  the  parietal  layer  of  a  serous  membrane  (the 
part  lining  the  walls  of  a  cavity  as  distinguished  from 
the  part  investing  a  contained  organ).  Cf.  visceral. 

2.  Bot.  Attached  to  the  main  wall  of  the  ovary,  instead  of 
to  the  axis  ;  —  said  of  ovules  or  a  placenta. 

3.  Resident  within,  or  pert,  to  life  or  order  within,  the 
walls  or  buildings  of  a  college.  U.  S. 

4.  Of  or  pert,  to  a  wall,  or  to  buildings  or  their  care, 
parietal  angle,  Craniom .,  the  angle  formed  by  lines  from 
the  auricular  point  to  the  bregma  and  to  the  lambda ;  — 
called  also  auriculo-parietal  angle.  —  p.  bones,  Anat.  & 
Zool.,  a  pair  of  membrane  bones  of  the  roof  of  the  skull 
between  the  frontals  and  occipitals.  In  man  they  are 
large  and  quadrilateral  in  outline,  meeting  in  the  sagittal 
suture  and  forming  much  of  the  top  and  sides  of  the  cra¬ 
nium.  —  p.  cell,  Anat .,  any  of  the  large  oval  secreting  cells 
lying  between  the  central  cells  ana  the  basement  mem¬ 
brane.  See  cardiac  glands  a  —  p  convolutions, Anal.,  three 
important  convolutions  of  the  external  surface  of  the  pari¬ 
etal  lobe  of  the  brain.  They  are  all  contiguous  to  the 
intraparietal  fissure,  the  ascending  lying  in  front,  the 


superior  behind  its  upper  end,  and  the  inferior  (including 
the  supramarginal,  angular,  and  postparietal  convolu¬ 
tions)  behind  its  lower  end. —  parietal  lobe,  Aaa/.,the  mid¬ 
dle  division  of  each  cerebral  hemisphere,  situated  behind 
the  fissure  of  Rolando,  above  the  fissure  of  Sylvius,  and  in 
front  of  the  parietooccipital  fissure.  Its  external  surface 
bears  the  three  parietal  convolutions,  and  its  mesial  sur¬ 
face  includes  the  quadrate  lobule.  —  p.  lobules,  Anat .,  the 
superior  and  inferior  parietal  convolutions.  —  p.  segment 
(of  the  skull).  Zool.  See  cranial  segments. 
pa-ri'e-tai  (pa-ri'e-t&l),  n.  1.  Anat.  One  of  the  parietal 
bones. 

2.  Zool.  One  of  the  large  scales,  or  plates,  covering  the 
back  of  the  head  in  certain  reptiles, 
pa-ri'e-to-  (pd-ri'e-t6-).  A  combining  form  used  to  indicate 
connection  with ,  or  relation  to,  the  parietal  bones  or  the  pa¬ 
rietal  segment  of  the  skull. 

pa-rfe-to-oc-cip'i-tal  (-5k-sTp'T-tSl),  a.  Anat.  Pert,  to 
the  parietal  and  occipital  bones  or  lobes.  —  parleto-occlpital 
fissure  or  sulcus,  a  fissure  near  the  posterior  end  of  each  cere¬ 
bral  hemisphere  separating  the  parietal  and  occipital  lobes, 
pa-rfe-to-quad'rate  (-kwbd'rat),  a.  Zool.  Designating 
an  arch  on  each  side  of  the  skull  of  many  reptiles  formed 
by  the  squamosal  or  opistliotic,  or  both  these  bones, 
bridging  the  gap  between  the  parietal  and  quadrate  bones  , 
—  called  also parietosquamosal  arch. 

pa-ril'lin  (pa-rTl'Tn),  n.  [sarsapanY/a  +  -in.]  Chem.  A 
bitter,  white,  crystalline  glucoside  of  the  saponin  class, 
found  in  the  root  of  sarsaparilla,  smilax,  etc.;  —  called 
also  sarsaparillin.  On  saponification  it  yields  sugar  and  a 
white  substance  called  parigenin. 

Par  i  na'ri  um  (pSr'T-na'rT-nm  ;  115),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  a  na¬ 
tive  Brazilian  name.]  Bot.  A  large  genus  of  tropical  amyg- 
dalaceous  trees  with  thick  evergreen  leaves,  and  white  or 
pink  flowers  having  numerous  long  stamens  and  a  2-celled 
ovary.  P.  macrophylium  of  West  Africa  is  the  ginger¬ 
bread  plum.  The  drupaceous  fruit  is  edible, 
par'ing  (pSr'Tng),  n.  [From  pare,  v.  /.]  1.  Act  of  pre¬ 
paring  ;  preparation.  Obs. 

2.  Act  of  paring. 

3.  That  which  is  pared  off  ;  as,  potato  parings. 
pari-pin'nate  (pSr'T-ptn'at),a.  \_pari-  -j-  pinnate.]  Bot. 

Abruptly  pinnate. 

Par'is  (pSr'Ts),  n.  [L.,  fr.  Gr.  nape?.]  1.  In  Greek  leg¬ 
end,  a  son  of  Priam,  King  of  Troy.  His  mother,  Hecuba, 
when  about  to  give  birth  to  a  son,  dreamed  that  she 
brought  forth  a  torch  which  set  the  city  afire,  and,  the 
dream  being  interpreted  as  presaging  the  ruin  of  his  coun¬ 
try  by  the  child,  he  was  exposed.  He  grew'  upas  a  shepherd 
bpy  on  Mt.  Ida,  where  the  three  goddesses  Hera,  Aphro¬ 
dite,  and  Athena  appeared  before  him  with  a  golden  apple 
(see  apple  of  discord)  inscribed  “  For  the  beauty,”  and 
ieft  the  award  to  his  decision.  Hera  promised  him  pow  er, 
Athena  glory,  and  Aphrodite  the  fairest  woman  in  the 
world.  He  gave  the  apple  to  Aphrodite,  who  afterwards 
fulfilled  her  promise  by  enabling  him  to  carry  off  Helen 
from  her  husband,  Menelaus.  Thus  he  brought  about  the 
Trojan  War  and  the  fall  of  Troy.  He  killed  Achilles,  and 
was  killed  by  an  arrow  from  the  bow  of  Philoctetes.  See 
Helen  of  Troy,  Achilles,  (Enone. 

2.  A  young  nobleman  in  Shakespeare’8  “  Romeo  and  Ju¬ 
liet,”  to  w  hom  Juliet  w  as  betrothed  by  her  father  against 
her  will.  Romeo  slays  him  at  the  tomb  of  the  Capulets. 
Par'is,  n.  [Peril,  fr.  Paris ,  the  son  of  Priam.]  Bot.  A 
small  genus  of  European  and  Asiatic  liliaceous  herbs  some¬ 
what  resembling  Trillium  in  the  numerical  symmetry  of 
their  wliorled  leaves  and  floral  parts,  but  often  with  tetram- 
erous  or  pentamerous  fiow'ei'6.  P.  quadrifolia  is  the  herb 
Paris,  or  truelove.  Also  [/.  c.],  a  plant  of  this  genus. 
Par'is.  n.  The  chief  city  and  capital  of  France. 

Paris  blue,  a  A  variety  of  Prussian  blue,  b  =  cobalt 
blue,  c  Diphenylamine  blue.  See  dye.  —  P.  daisy.  =  mar¬ 
guerite  b-  —  P.  Garden,  a  The  bear  garden  on  the  Bankside, 
London,  maintained  in  the  16th-18th  centuries  for  bear 
hunting,  bull  baiting,  prize  fighting,  etc.  b  Hence,  a  bear 
garden  ;  a  noisy  resort.  Obs.  —  P.  granite.  =  semiporcelain 
a.  —  P.  green,  cupric  aceto-arsenite,  prepared  as  a  bright 
green  powder  from  white  arsenic  and  acetate  of  copper 
and  used  as  a  pigment  and  insecticide.  It  is  very  poison¬ 
ous.  Called  also  emerald  green,  etc.  —  P.  hat.  See  bell- 
topper.—  P.  plaster,  plaster  of  Paris.  —  P.  Polyglot.  See 
polyglot.  —  P.  purple,  an  arsenious  by-product  in  the  man¬ 
ufacture  of  dyestuffs  similar  in  character  to  London  pur¬ 
ple.  It  is  used  as  an  insecticide.  —  P.  red.  a  =  mauveine. 
b  =  colcothar.  c  A  superior  grade  of  minium,  used  as 
a  pigment.  — P.  violet.  =  methyl  violet.  —  P.  white,  the 
best  grade  of  whiting.  It  is  used  as  a  pigment.  —  P.  yellow, 
a  Chrome  yellow,  b  Cassel  yellow, 
par'ish  (p&r'Tsh),  n.  [ME.  parishe ,  paresche ,  parosche , 
OF.  paroisse,  parosse ,  patroche ,  F.  paroisse ,  L  parochia , 
corrupted  fr.  paroecia  (peril,  influenced  by  L.  parochus  a 
purveyor,  Gr.  7rapoxos),Gr.7rapoi/ccaa  sojourning,  a  diocese, 
fr.  ndpoLtcos  dwelling  beside  or  near,  also,  a  sojourner,  an 


par 'ge-ter  (<//«/.  par'j?-t?r,  pa'- 

3?-tS),  n.  A  plasterer  or  white- 
washer.  Obs.  nr  Dm)  Eng. 
par'get-ting.  Var.  of  parget- 

I  NO. 

parge'work',  n.  Pargeting  Obs. 

|  par  ha  sard'  (par  a'zdr').  [F.] 
By  chance.  [of  parhelion. I 
par  he'll -um  (-he'lY-tfm).  Var.| 
par  hi-dro'sis  (par'hY-dro'sYs). 
v  ar.  of  paridrosis. 
par  ho  mol'o  gv  (-h<Vm81'<*s-jY), 
n.  [para-  4  nomologi /.]  Biol 
Apparent  or  imitative' homolo¬ 
gy,  esp.  between  metameres.  — 
par  ho  mol'o-gous  (-g«s),  a. 
par-hyp'a  te  ( piir-li Yp'«-te),  n. 
[Gr.  napvird.Tr)  jBe.  \opbr))  ; 
napa  beside  4-  vnaro<;  upper¬ 
most]  Anc.  Or.  Music.  See 
tetrachord,  Illust. 
pariah  dog.  A  mongrel  race  of 
half- wild  dogs  which  act  as  scav¬ 
engers  in  India.  [-ism  I 

pa'ri-ah-ism  (-Yz’m),  n.  See 
pariah  kite.  See  1st  kite,  1 
pa-ri'al  (pd-ri'al).  +  pair 
royal. 

par'i-al  ( pilr'Y-Al ),  a.  Zool.  Re¬ 
lating  to  or  arranged  in  pairs.  R. 
pa  ri-an'  (pa'rf'-an':  p&r'Y-tfn), 
n.  [Tag.  paridn .]  A  market, 
orig.  one  built  for  the  Chinese. 
Phil.  I. 

fta'ri-as,  n.  [Sp.]  Tribute  paid 
>y  a  ruler.  Obs. 

P’a-ri  a-sau'rl-a,  n.  pi.  [NL.] 
Pair  on.  =  Pareiasauria. 
par  i  a'tion,  n.  [L.  pariatxo.']  \ 


Equalization.  Obs. 

Pa  ri  Ba'nou  (pic re  ba'n<5o). 
[Per.,  female  fairy.]  A  fairy  in 
the  story  ol  “  Prince  Ahmed,” 
in  the  “Arabian  Nights.”  At 
the  request  of  the  sultan,  she 
gave  his  son.  her  husband,  a 
magic  tent,  which  would  fold  so 
as  to  be  carried  in  the  hand  or 
expand  so  as  to  cover  an  army 
of  nnv  size, 
paricb.  +  perish. 
paricide.  +  parricide. 
pa'ri-cine  (i>ii'ri-sYn;-8en  ;  184), 
n.  Also  -sin.  [  Paid,  name  of  a 
city  and  State  of  Brazil  4-  cin¬ 
chona.]  Chem.  An  alkaloid, 
Cu-HisONo,  in  the  bark  of  Cin¬ 
chona  succirubra. 

Par'i-dae  (pttr'Y-de),  w.  pi.  [NL., 
fr.  L.  )>arus  titmouse.]  Zool.  A 
large  family  of  passerine  birds 
consisting  of  the  titmice  and 
chickadees  and  sometimes  the 
nuthatches  Its  members  are 
found  in  most  parts  of  the  world 
except  South  America  and  the 
Australian  region. 

fariet.  +  parget, 
a-ri  e-ta'les  ( pd-rT'f-ta'lez),  n. 
nl  [NL.  See  parietal.]  Bot. 
Syn.  of  Hypkricales. 
pa-ri'e-ta-ry  (-tft-rY),  a.  =  pa¬ 
rietal.  3.  Rare. 
par'i-e-ta-ry  ( par'Y-5-tH-rY  ;  pa¬ 
ri'?-),  n.  [ME.  pamtorie .  OF. 
paritaire,  paritoire,  F.  parid- 
ta.ire.  L.  parietaria,  fr.  parieta- 
nns  parietal.  Cf.  pellitory,  1, 
parietal.]  The  pellitory.  Obs. 


pa-ri'e-tes  (pa-rT'Mez),  w.,  pi. 

of  paries  [Chrvsophamc.l 
pa  ri-et'ic  (pa  ri-ft'Tk  ;  115),  a.  | 
pa-rl'e-tines  (pd-rl'f-tYnz),  w. 
pi.  [L  panetinae,  fr.  pane - 
turns  of  a  wall,  panes  wall  ] 
Ruined  or  fallen  walls  Obs 
pa-ri  e-to-fron'tal,  a.  5r «.  Anat. 
Sr  Zool.  =  frontoparietal. 
pa-ri  e-to-mas 'told,  a  Anat. 
See  pari eto-. 

pa-ri  e-to-splanch'nic  (pd-rT  P- 
td-spl&q k 'nYk ),  a  =  vis- 

ceroparietal. 

pa-ri  e-to-squa -rao'sal.  a.  Zool. 
Pert.  to.  or  formed  by.  the  parie¬ 
tal  and  squamosal  bones.  See 
pari  f.toqp  a  dratk. 
pa-ri  e-to  tem 'po-ral.  a.  Anat. 
See  pari  eto-. 

pa-ri_e-to-vag'i-nal  (-vttj'Y-ndl  : 
-vd-jT'ndl),  a.  Zool.  Designat¬ 
ing  certain  muscles  of  a  polv- 
zoan  attached  at  one  end  to  the 
body  wall  am  at  the  other  to 
the  invaginated  part  of  the  body, 
pa-ri  e-to-vis'cer-al,  a.  Zool.  = 

V I  SC  ERO  PARIETAL. 

parifonnitee,  n  [L.  par  equal 
-+-  forma  form.]  Similarity  or 
analogy  in  form.  Obs. 
par'i-fy,  v  t.  [QF.parifier.lAj. 
par  if care :  L.  nar  +  -ficare. 
See  -fy.1  To  make  equal  ;  com¬ 
pare.  Obs. — fi-ca'tion,  n.  Obs. 
parlgal  +  pa  regal. 
pa-rig'e-nin  (pd-rTj'?-nYn),  n. 
f;»arillin  -4-  -pen  -4-  -«n.]  Chem. 
See  parillix. 
p&ril.  +  peril. 


parile.  a.  [L.  parilis ,  fr.  par 
equal.]  Equal  Obs. 
Pa-ril'i-atpa-rYl'I-d),  n.pl.  [L.J 
See  Pales 

par  i-li'ci-um  (pfir'Y-lYsli'Y-um) 
v  ar.  of  PALI  Li  CIUM. 
li  pa'rl'  mu  tuel'  (pd're'  mii/- 
tw6l'),  or  (pi.)  paris'  mu' 
tuel  s'  (pa' re'  mii'tw^l').  [F., 
lit.,  mutual  stake  or  wager  ]  A 
form  of  betting  on  horses  in 
which  those  who  bet  on  the 
winning  horse  share  the  total 
stakes,  less  a  small  per  cent  to 
the  management, 
pa'rine  (pa'rln  ;  -rYn  :  115),  a. 
[L.  j  tarns  titmouse.]  Zool  Per¬ 
taining  to  or  like  the  titmice 
paringale.  +  pa  regal 
paring  chisel.  A  woodworker’s 
chisel  applied  bv  hand  pressure, 
paring  gouge  Carp.  A  gouge 
beveled  on  the  inside  of  the 
point  of  the  blade, 
paring  iron.  Farriery.  A  knife 
used  for  paring  hoofs, 
paring  plow,  plough,  spade,  or 
sull.  A  breast  plow.  Dial.  Enq. 

I  pa'ri  pas'su  (pa'rT  ptts'O). 
[L.]  With  or  at  equal  pace  ;  in 
or  to  an  equal  proportion,  de¬ 
gree,  place,  rank,  or  the  like, 
par'is  (par'is  ;  pflr'Ys).  Obs. 
or  Scot.  var.  of  parish. 
parisaunt.  a.  [OF.  parissant,  p. 
pr..  appearing.]  Seemly.  Obs. 
parische.  +  perish 
pansee.  parisis. 
par'ish  (pdr'Ysh).  Dial.  Eng. 
var  of  perish. 


alien  ;  napd  beside  -f-  oc/co?  a  house,  dwelling  ;  akin  to  L. 
vicus  village.  See  vicinity  ;  cf.  parochial.]  1.  Orig.,  in 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and  in  some  British  colonies, 
the  ecclesiastical  unit  of  area  consisting  of  the  circuit  or 
district  committed  to  the  charge  of  one  parson  or  vicar 
or  other  minister  having  cure  of  souls  therein,  to  whom  its 
tithes  and  ecclesiastical  dues  are  (or  were  originally)  paid. 
Originally  this  district  consisted  of  one  or  more  vills  or 
towns  (in  the  southern  portion  of  England  usually  one.  in 
the  northern  portion  usually  several).  The  poor  rate  (first 
assessed  in  1773)  and  later  other  rates  were  first  assessed 
according  to  these  ecclesiastical  parishes  as  the  units  of 
division  ;  later,  upon  the  insistence  of  the  vills  or  towns 
in  northern  England  that  they  should  be  treated  as  units  in 
the  poor-law  system,  they  became  by  force  of  statutes  civil 
parishes.  By  this  process  (which  began  with  14  Car.  11. 
c.  12,  sec.  21)  the  civil  parish  (sometimes  coincident  with 
the  ecclesiastical  and  sometimes  not)  became  the  impor¬ 
tant  unit  of  local  government,  and  a  separation  took  place 
between  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  parishes  (as  in  the  def¬ 
initions  below).  Many  of  the  original  parishes  have  been 
changed  or  subdivided  by  statute,  so  that  now  the  term 
parish  may  designate  :  a  An  original  parish  (as  noted 
above),  b  A  district  parish  carved  out  of  an  older  parish 
under  the  Church  Building  Act,  58  Geo.  III.  c.  45,  and 
amendments  thereof,  c  A  new  parish,  or,  as  colloquially 
called.  Peel  parish,  created  under  the  New  Parishes  Acts  of 
1843,  1844,  and  1856,  and  amendments  thereof,  d  A  parochial 
chapelry  or  reputed  parish,  w  hich  is  a  chapelry  having  the 
parochial  rignts  of  performing  the  rites  of  christening, 
burying,  ana  churching,  and  differs  from  a  parish  proper 
essentially  only  in  the  want  of  a  rectory  and  endowment. 
In  Scotland  an  original  parish  that  remains  as  such  for 
all  purposes  is  called  a  par'ish  quo'ad  om'ni-a ;  one  that  is 
created  as  an  ecclesiastical  parish,  a  par'ish  quo'ad  sa'cra  ; 
and  a  parish  that  is  a  civil  parish  only  (see  del.  2),  a  par'ish 
auo'ad  ci-vi'li-a  (sT-vTl'T-d). 

2.  In  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  and  some  British  colonies, 
the  subdivision  of  a  county  often  coinciding  with  an  orig¬ 
inal  ecclesiastical  parish  (see  def.  1),  constituting  the  unit 
and  most  important  district  of  local  government.  The 
parish  is  chiefly  constituted  for  local  revenue  purposes, 
and  the  term  may  designate  :  a  As  originally  (see  clef.  1), 
a  poor-law  parish,  constituted  for  the  collection  of  the  poor 
rate  and  the  administration  of  the  poor  law.  This  division 
is  defined  by  Act  52  &  53  Viet.  c.  63,  §  5,  as  “a  place  for 
which  a  separate  poor  rate  is  or  can  be  made,  or  for  which 
a  separate  overseer  can  be  appointed.”  The  administrative 
body  of  the  district  is  the  parish  council  or  meeting,  b  A 
district  separately  assessed  for  the  land  tax,  and  called  a 
land-tax  parish,  c  A  district  made  a  unit  for  the  mainte¬ 
nance  of  highways,  and  called  a  highway  parish,  d  A  district 
treated  as  a  parish  for  the  purpose  of  the  Burial  Acts  (be¬ 
ginning  with  15  &  16  Viet.  c.  65,  1852),  and  called  a  Burial 
Acts  parish. 

3.  The  inhabitants  or  members  of  a  parish  collectively. 

4.  A  diocese.  Hist. 

5.  A  local  ecclesiastical  society  or  organization,  usually 
not  bounded  by  territorial  limits,  but  composed  of  those 
persons  who  choose  to  unite  under  the  charge  of  a  partic¬ 
ular  priest,  clergyman,  or  minister;  also,  loosely,  the 
territory  in  which  the  members  of  a  congregation  live. 
A  Roman  Catholic  parish  in  the  United  States  is  either 
bounded  by  territorial  limits  or  restricted  by  the  language 
spoken  by  the  parishioners  ;  as,  a  German  parish.  U.  S. 

6  In  Louisiana,  a  civil  division  corresponding  to  a  county 
in  other  States. 


parish  clerk,  a  The  clerk  or  recording  officer  of  a  parish, 
b  In  the  Church  of  England,  a  layman  appointed  by  the 
incumbent  to  assist  in  various  duties  connected  with  the 
church  and  its  service.  H  is  former  important  duty  of  lead¬ 
ing  in  the  responses  is  now  generally  given  up.  —  p.  priest, 
a  priest  in  charge  of  a  parish. 

pa  rish'ion-er  (pd-rTsh'fin-Sr),  n.  [ME.  parishen ,  fr.  F. 
paroissien  er .]  One  who  belongs  to,  or  is  connected 

with,  a  parish;  specif.,  a  parish  elector;  hence,  in  Eng¬ 
land,  ordinarily,  an  occupant  of  premises  that  are  liable 
to  be  rated  in  the  parish. 

Pa-ri'sian  (pd-rtzh'ftn  ;  pd-rtz'T-an  ;  277),  n.  [Cf.  F.  pa- 
risien.]  A  native  or  inhabitant  of  Paris.  France. 

Pa-ri'sian,  a.  Of  or  pert,  to  Paris;  resembling  Paris  or 
something  of  Paris.  -  Parisian  loaves,  finger  cakes  orna¬ 
mented  with  strips  of  jelly,  jam,  or  the  like.—  P.  sauce,  alle- 
mande  sauce  flavored  with  truffles  and  tinted. 


II  Pa'ri'sienne'  (p&'re'zySn'),  n. ;  pi.  -siennes  (-zySn').  [F.] 
A  female  native  or  resident  of  Paris. 


par'i-son  ( p5r'T-s<5n),  n.  [F.  paraison ,  fr.  parer  to  prepare.] 
Glass  Making.  The  globular  mass  of  molten  glass  formed 
when  the  metal  is  first  taken  from  the  furnace ;  also,  a  re¬ 
ceptacle  in  a  bottle-making  machine  from  which  the  exact 
amount  of  metal  for  making  a  bottle  is  fed  down. 
par'i-SOn,  n.  [Gr.  ndpcoov,  neut.  of  napu ro?  evenly  bal¬ 
anced  ;  napa  -f-  tao?  equal.]  Rhet.  Even  balance  between 
the  members  of  a  sentence.  —  par^-son'ic  (-sSn'Tk),  a. 


par'ish.  v.  i.  To  form  a  part  of 
a  parish.  Dial.  Eng. 
parish  council.  See  parish,  w.,  2. 
par'ished  ( p&r'Ysht),  a.  Divided 
into  parishes. 

par'lsh-en  (par'Y8h-fn),  w  [Cf. 
PARISHIONER  ]=  PARISH.  Scot. 
pariahen.  n.  A  parishioner.  Obs. 
par'ish-ing.  n.  [Cf.  parish, 
parishioner.]  Parish.  Obs. 
pa-rish'ion-al  (pa-rlBh'an-al), 
a.  Parochial.  Rare. 
pa-rish'ion-al-ly,  adv  of  pa¬ 
rish  ional.  [-ship.  I 

pa-ri8h'ion-er-ship/,  n.  See| 
parish  lan t e rn.  The  moon. 
Slano  or  Dial.  Eng. 
parish  top.  A  large  top  kept  for 
the  amusement  oi  parishioners. 
“  His  brains  turn  o'  the  toe  like 
a  parish  top.”  Shak.  Hist. 

parisia.  parrhesia.  [-ism.i 
Pa-ri'sian-ism  (-Yz’m).  n.  See| 
Pa-ri 'sian-ize.  r.  t.  See  -ize.  — 
Pa-ri  sian-i-za'tion  (-Y-za'shi<n; 
-T-za'sliMn),  n. 

Pa-ri 'sian-ly,  adv.  of  Parisian. 
Pa-ris'i-i  (-rYz'Y-1),  n.  pi.  [L.j 
An  ancient  Gallic  tribe  from 
which  Paris  derives  its  name. 
Pa  ri-si'na  (p  ii'r  ?-z  e'n  a),  n. 
The  heroine  of  Byron’s  poem  of 
the  same  name  (1816).  She  was 
the  wife  of  Azo,  cnief  of  Fer¬ 
rara,  but  loved  her  stepson, 
Hugo  Learning  of  their  inti¬ 
macy,  Azo  had  his  son  beheaded 
and  disposed  of  Parisina  so  that 
no  one  ever  knew  what  became 
of  her.  According  to  a  historical 


version,  which  identifies  Azo 
with  Niccolo  III.  of  Ferrara, 
both  Hugo  and  Parisina  were 
beheaded.  An  opera  *•  Parisina,” 
by  Donizetti,  was  first  produced 
at  Florence  in  1833. 

||  pa  ri  sis'  (pn're'zes'),  a.  [F.J 
Of  Paris;  specif.,  designating 
the  old  livre  of  Paris,  ns  distin¬ 
guished  from  that  of  Tours 
(called  toumois).  See  livre,  1. 
Obs.  or  Hist. 

par'is  ite  (pdr'Ys-Tt),  n.  [After 
J.  J.  Paris,  who  owned  the  mine 
where  it  was  first  found.]  Min. 
A  rare  fluocarbonateof  the  ceri¬ 
um  metals,  occurring  in  brown¬ 
ish  yellow  hexagonal  prisms. 
II  .  4.5.  Sp.  gr.,  44ft 
||  pa  ris'  mu  fuels',  pi.  of  pari 

MUTCEL. 

par  i-sol'o  gy  ( pftr/Y-s5l'6-jT),  n. 
[Gr.  napiaOy  almost  equal  4- 
-logy.)  The  use  of  equivocal  or 
ambiguous  words.  Rare. 
par  i-styph'nin  (-stYf'nYn),  v. 
[NL .Pans,  generic  name(see‘2d 
Paris)  -f  Gr.  (rrvtfretv  to  be 
astringent.]  A  glucoside  found 
with  paridin  in  leaves  of  herb 
Paris. 

par  i  syl-lab'ic  (-sY-l&b'Yk),  a. 

[pari-  4-  syllabic.]  drum.  Of 
the  same  number  of  syllables 

in  all  its  inflections  : —  applied 

to  Greek  and  Latin  nouns.— 

par  i  syl-lab'lc,  n. 

par  1  syl-lab'i-cal,  a.  Parisylr 

labic.  Rare. 


ale.  senate,  care,  ftm,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofa ;  eve,  Svent,  find,  recent,  maker;  Ice,  Ill;  old,  fibey,  orb,  Sdd,  s5ft,  connect ;  use,  unite,  firn,  Sp,  circus,  menU ; 

II  Foreign  Word.  ^Obsolete  Variant  of.  4- combined  with.  =  equnls- 
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PARNASSIACEOUS 


Pa-rl'tl  (pa-re'te;  as  Lai.  po-ri'tl),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Malaya- 
lam.]  But.  A  small  genus  of  tropical  malvaceous  trees  or 
shrubs  with  entire  cordate  leaves  and  handsome  red  or  yel¬ 
low  flowers.  They  yield  a  strong  bast  fiber.  P.  (iliaceum 
is  the  majapia,  or  emajagua. 

par'i-ty  (par'T-tT),  n.  [L.  paritas ,  fr.  par ,  paris ,  equal : 
cf.  F.  parity.  See  peer  an  equal.]  1.  The  quality  or  con¬ 
dition  of  being  equal  or  equivalent ;  a  like  state  or  degree  ; 
equality;  close  correspondence  ;  analogy;  as,  parity  of  rea¬ 
soning.  u  No  parity  of  principle.”  De  Quincey. 

2.  Specif. :  a  Evenness  (as  opposed  to  oddness)  in  num¬ 
bers.  Obs.  b  Equality  in  purchasing  power  between  dif¬ 
ferent  kinds  of  money  at  a  given  ratio,  as  between  gold 
and  silver  coins  of  a  fixed  weight  and  fineness,  c  Equiv¬ 
alence  in  a  foreign  currency. 

par'l  ty,  n.  [parous  -f-  -ity.~\  Med.  Parous  condition  ; 
state  or  fact  of  having  borne  offspring, 
park  (park),  n.  [F.  pare;  of  the  same  origin  as  AS.  pear- 
roc  an  inclosure  ;  cf.  LL.  parens ,  parricus.  Cf.  paddock 
an  inclosure,  parrock.]  1  Eng.  Law.  An  inclosed  piece 
of  ground  stocked  with  beasts  of  the  chase,  held  by  pre¬ 
scription  or  the  king’s  grant.  A  park  differs  from  a  chase 
and  a  forest  by  being  inclosed,  and  from  a  forest  in  not 
having  special  laws  or  officers. 

2-  A  tract  of  ground  kept  in  its  natural  state,  about  or  ad¬ 
jacent  to  a  residence,  as  for  the  preservation  of  game,  for 
walking,  riding,  or  the  like.  Chaucer. 

3.  A  piece  of  ground,  in  or  near  a  city  or  town,  kept  for 
ornament  and  recreation  and  usually  inclosed ;  as,  Hyde 
Park  in  London  ;  Central  Park  in  New  York. 

4.  An  area  of  land  reserved  from  settlement  and  main¬ 
tained  in  its  natural  state  as  a  public  property  ;  as,  Yellow¬ 
stone  Park  ;  Yosemite  National  Park. 

6.  A  pasture  or  field.  Great  Britain. 

6-  A  level  valley  between  mountain  ranges  ;  also,  any  open 
space  surrounded  or  partially  surrounded  by  woodland 
and  suitable  for  grazing  or  cultivation  ;  —  used  esp.  in 
Colorado,  Wyoming,  a:  .d  western  South  Dakota.  U.  S. 

7.  A  space  occupied  by  military  animals,  wagons,  pon¬ 
toons,  and  materials  of  all  kinds,  as  ammunition,  ordnance 
stores,  hospital  stores,  provisions,  etc.,  when  brought  to¬ 
gether,  the  vehicles  being  assembled  in  definite  or  pre¬ 
scribed  formations;  also,  the  objects  themselves;  as,  a 
park  of  wagons ;  a  park  of  artillery.  Hence,  any  place 
where  vehicles,  as  automobiles,  are  assembled  according 
to  a  definite  arrangement ;  also,  the  vehicles. 

8  An  inclosed  basin  in  which  oysters  are  grown,  arranged 
so  that  the  water  may  be  renewed  at  high  tide  ;  a  claire. 

9  See  abbreviator,  2. 

park,  v.  t. ;  parked  (parkt)  ;  park'ing.  1.  To  inclose  in 
a  park,  or  as  in  a  park. 

How  are  we  park'd  and  bounded  in  a  pale.  Shak. 

2.  To  bring  together  in  a  park,  or  compact  body  ;  as,  to 
park  artillery,  wagons,  automobiles,  etc. 

3.  In  oyster  culture,  to  inclose  in  a  park,  or  claire. 
park,  v.  i.  To  promenade  or  drive  in  a  park ;  also,  of 

horses,  to  display  style  or  gait  on  a  park  drive, 
par'ka  (par'ki)  )  n.  [Russ,  parka ,  parkiy  dim.  of  para  a 
par'kee  (-ke)  J  pair,  fr.  G.  paar ,  L.  par.  Cf.  pair.]  An 
outer  garment  made  of  the  skins  of  birds  or  mammals, 
worn  by  Eskimos,  etc. 

Parkes  process  (parks).  [After  Alex.  Parkes .]  A  process 
of  desilvering  lead  by  adding  zinc  to  it  while  molten.  An 
alloy  of  zinc,  lead,  and  silver  separates  on  cooling, 
park'ing,  n.  Ground  adorned  with  trees,  lawn,  or  shrub¬ 
bery,  as  in  a  park  ;  specif.,  U.  S.,  a  strip  of  turf,  sometimes 
with  trees,  in  the  middle  of,  or  along  the  side  of,  a  street. 
Par  kin  so'ni  a  (par'kin-so'm-d),  n.  [After  John  Parkin¬ 
son  (1567-1650),  English  botanist.]  A  genus  of  ca&salpini- 
aceous  spiny  shrubs  or  small  trees  with  minute  pinnate, 
early  deciduous  leaves  and  racemose  yellow  flowers,  the 
calyx  valvate.  There  are  two  species,  P.  aculeata ,  the 
Jerusalem  thorn  of  the  West  Indies,  and  P.  africana.  The 
species  of  Cercidium  have  also  been  referred  to  this  genus. 
Park  phaeton.  A  small  low'  carriage  for  use  in  parks, 
park'way'  (park'wiU),  n.  A  broad  thoroughfare  beautified 
with  trees  and  turf. 

par'lance  (par'lans),  n.  [OF.,  fr.  F.  parler  to  speak.  See 
parley.]  Conversation;  discourse;  esp.,  debate  or  par¬ 
ley  ;  also,  manner  of  speech  ;  diction  ;  phraseology  ;  as,  in 
legal  parlance  ;  in  common  parlance. 
parle  (pari),  n.  Talk  ;  parley.  Archaic  or  Dial.  Eng. 
parle,  v.  i .  & t.  \WE.parlen,  v.,  F. parler.  Cf.  parley.]  To 
talk  ;  to  speak  ;  esp.,  to  speak  formally,  as  in  a  discussion  ; 
hence,  to  treat  or  parley  (with).  Archaic  or  Dial.  Eng. 

Finding  himself  too  weak,  began  to  j/arle  Milton. 
parley  (par'll),  n.;  pi.  -leys  (-ITz).  [F.  parler  speech, 

talk,  prop.  inf.  of  parler  to  speak,  LL.  parabolare ,  fr.  L. 
parabola  a  comparison,  parable,  in  LL.,  a  word.  See  par¬ 
able;  cf.  parliament,  parlor.]  Mutual  discourse  or  con¬ 
versation  ;  discussion ;  esp.,  an  oral  conference  with  an 
enemy,  as  with  regard  to  a  truce. 

We  yield  on  parley ,  but  are  stormed  in  vain.  Dryden. 


parley  (par'll),  v.  i.  ;  -leyed  (-ltd) ;  -ley-ing.  To  speak 
with  another ;  to  confer  ;  discuss  orally  ;  specif.,  to  confer 
orally  with  an  enemy,  as  on  an  exchange  of  prisoners. 

They  are  at  hand. 

To  parley  or  to  fight ;  therefore  prepare.  Shak. 

parley,  v.  t.  1.  To  utter  ;  speak  ;  esp.,  to  speak  (a  foreign 
language) ;  as,  to  parley  French.  Now  Rare  or  Jocose. 

2.  To  grant  a  parley  to  ;  to  address  ;  to  discuss  with. 

par'iia  ment  (par'll-m£nt),  n.  [ME.  parlement ,  F.  parle- 
mentr  fr.  parler  to  speak  ;  cf.  LL.  parlametilum ,  parlia - 
menium.  See  parley.]  1.  A  parleying;  a  conference. 
Obs.  “  But  first  they  held  their  parliament."  Rom.  of  R. 

2.  A  formal  conference  on  public  affairs;  a  general  or 
great  council ;  as  :  a  The  assembly  of  the  great  lords  in 
the  early  French  monarchy,  b  Any  of  various  councils 
held  under  the  early  Plantagenets  of  England,  c  Any  of 
various  other  similar  councils  of  state  in  the  history  of  the 
English  or  other  nations. 

3.  [Often  cap.,  esp.  as  a  permanent  institution.]  The  as¬ 
sembly  (considered  as  a  temporary  assemblage  or  as  a  per¬ 
manent  institution)  of  the  three  estates  of  the  United  King¬ 
dom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  viz.,  the  lords  spiritual 
and  lords  temporal  (constituting  the  House  of  Lords)  and 
the  representatives  of  the  counties,  boroughs,  and  univer¬ 
sities  (constituting  the  House  of  Commons),  the  two  houses 
with  the  king  (or  queen)  together  constituting  the  legisla¬ 
tive  branch,  or  legislature,  of  the  government.  Although 
the  king  (or  queen)  is  a  constituent  branch  of  Parlia¬ 
ment,  the  word  Parliament  is  generally  used  to  denote 
only  the  three  estates  named  above.  Parliament  assembles 
upon  summons  from  the  crown  ;  and  is  also  prorogued 
(adjourned  for  the  session)  and  dissolved  by  the  crown. 
The  duration  of  a  parliament  is  limited  to  five  years,  and 
may  be  ended  by  dissolution  at  any  time.  A  new  parlia¬ 
ment  must  be  summoned  after  an  interval  of  three  years 
from  the  termination  of  the  last  one.  See  House  of  Com¬ 
mons,  House  of  Lords,  cabinet,  7. 

The  Parliament  of  the  19th  century  is,  in  ordinary  speech,  the 
House  of  Commons.  When  a  minister  consults  Parliament  he 
consults  the  House  of  Commons  ;  when  the  queen  dissolves  Par¬ 
liament  she  dissolves  the  House  of  Commons.  A  new  Parlia¬ 
ment  is  merely  a  new  House  of  Commons.  Spencer  Walpole. 

4.  The  corresponding  legislative  assenfbly  of  Scotland  (dis¬ 
continued  at  the  Union,  1707),  or  of  Ireland  (discontinued 
in  1801).  Also,  any  of  various  legislative  assemblies  mod¬ 
eled  upon  the  British  parliament;  as:  a  That  of  certain 
British  colonies  or  dependencies  (including  Canada  ;  the 
Australian  Commonwealth,  and  the  various  States  of  it,  as 
New  South  Wales,  Victoria,  Tasmania,  etc.),  b  The 
French  Chambers,  the  legislature  of  Hungary,  Italy,  Ger¬ 
many,  etc.  See  LEGISLATURE,  1. 

5.  In  France,  before  the  Revolution  of  1789,  one  of  the  sev¬ 
eral  principal  judicial  courts.  The  most  important  was 
the  Parliament  of  Paris,  established  by  Louis  IX.  as  the  su¬ 
preme  tribunal  of  the  realm.  Its  nominal  members  were  the 
feudal  lords  of  the  country, but  the  trained  jurists,  intro¬ 
duced  to  assist  them,  became  in  practice  its  real  members. 

6.  In  medieval  Florence,  a  meeting  of  all  the  men  capable 
of  bearing  arms. 

7-  =  PARLIAMENT  CAKE. 

Parliament  of  Dunces.  Eng.  Hist.  =  Unlearned  Parlia¬ 
ment.  —  P.  of,  or  at,  Run'ny-mede,  the  assemblage  of  the 
barons  at  Runnymede  in  1215.  See  magna  charta,  1. 

par'iia  ment,  v.  i.  1.  [OF .  parlementer.  See  parliament, 
74.]  To  converse  ;  parley.  Obs. 

2.  To  attend  Parliament  a6  a  member.  Rare 

parlia-men-ta'ri-an  (-mSn-ta'rT-an ;  115),  a.  Of  or  per¬ 
taining  to  Parliament. 

par  lia  men  ta'ri  an,  n.  1.  An  adherent  of  a  church  that 
is  ruled  by  Parliament.  Obs. 

2.  [cap.]  Eng.  Hist.  One  who  adhered  to  the  Parlia¬ 
ment  in  opposition  to  King  Charles  I. 

3.  One  versed  in  the  rules  and  usages  of  Parliament  or 
similar  deliberative  assemblies. 

par  lia  rnen'ta-ri  ly  (-mSn'td-rT-lT),  adv.  In  a  parliamen¬ 
tary  manner. 

par  lia  men'ta  ry  (-rT),  a.  1.  Of  or  pert,  to  Parliament ; 
of  the  nature  of  a  parliament ;  as,  parliamentary  authority; 
specif. :  Belonging  or  adhering  to  some  certain  Parliament, 
as  the  Long  Parliament,  or  the  Parliament  of  Paris. 

2.  Enacted,  done,  or  ratified  by  Parliament ;  as,  &  parlia¬ 
mentary  act.  Sir  M.  Hale. 

3.  According  to,  or  permitted  by,  the  rules  and  usages  of 
Parliament  or  of  deliberative  bodies;  as, a  parliamentary 
motion;  parliamentary  language;  parliamentary  privileges, 
parliamentary  agent,  a  person,  usually  a  solicitor,  profes¬ 
sionally  employed  by  private  parties  to  look  after  their 
interests  in  any  proposed  or  desired  legislation  of  Parlia¬ 
ment ;— often  applied  to  what  is  called  a  lobbyist  in  the 
United  States.  —  p.  borough,  a  borough  (properly  speaking), 
or,  sometimes,  an  urban  constituency,  which  has  the  right 
to  return  a  member  or  members  to  Parliament.  Eng.  —  p. 
government,  a  government  in  which  the  legislature  is  given 
complete  control  over  the  administration  of  the  law. 

Parliamentary  government  is  that  form  in  which  the  state 
confers  upon  the  legislature  the  complete  control  of  the  admin¬ 
istration  of  the  law.  Under  this  form  the  legislature  originates 


the  real  (though  not  perhaps  the  nominal)  executive,  and  term; 
nates  it  at  pleasure  ;  and  under  this  form  the  exercise  ol  no  exec¬ 
utive  prerogative  in  any  sense  and  manner  unapproved  by  the 
legislature  cun  be  successfully  undertaken.  John  Burgess. 

—  parliamentary  law,  the  body  of  rules  and  precedents  by 
which  deliberative  assemblies  govern  their  procedure. — 
p.  train,  one  of  the  trains  which,  by  act  of  Parliament  (7  & 
8  Viet.  c.  85),  every  railway  company  is  required  to  rur 
daily  each  way  over  its  system  for  the  conveyance  oi 
third-class  passengers  at  a  rate  not  over  one  penny  a  mile. 

Parliament  hinge.  Arch.  A  hinge  with  so  great  a  projec¬ 
tion  from  the  wall  or  frame  as  to  allowr  a  door  or  snutter 
to  swing  back  flat  against  the  wall. 

parlor,  parlour  (parler),  n.  [ME.  parlour,  parlur,  OF. 
parleor  (confused  with  parleor  a  speaker),  for parleoir,  F. 
parloir,luL.  parlatorium.  See  parley.]  A  room  primarily 
for  conversation,  for  the  reception  of  guests,  etc.  Specif  /: 
a  The  apartment  in  a  monastery  or  nimnery  where  the  in 
mates  are  permitted  to  meet  and  converse  with  each  other 
or  with  visitors  and  friends  from  without.  Piers  Plowman 
b  In  a  large  dwelling  or  a  public  building  such  as  a  town- 
hall,  a  conference  chamber  or  private  reception  room,  c 
Hence,  in  a  private  dwelling,  the  ordinary  room  for  the  re¬ 
ception  of  visitors  ;  the  u  best  room,”  corresponding  to  the 
drawing-room  in  the  more  pretentious  dwellings,  d  The 
more  private  room  of  a  small  cottage,  esp.  of  a  two-room 
house.  Eng.  e  A  dining  or  supper  room.  Obsoles.  Eng. 
f  A  room  in  an  inn,  tavern,  hotel,  or  club,  fitted  for  conver¬ 
sation,  rest,  or  semiprivacy  ;  often///.,  the  suite  of  rooms  de¬ 
voted  to  the  general  reception  of  guests  or  members;  as,  the 
parlors  of  a  club,  g  A  room  fitted  up  for  the  reception  of 
customers  in  a  business  establishment;  esp.,  the  apartments 
composing  the  place  of  business  of  an  establishment  devoted 
to  some  form  of  personal  service  or  to  amusement ;  as,  a 
hairdresser’s  parlor;  a  photographer’s  parlor;  billiard 
parlors.  Trade  Cant ,  U.  S. 

parlor,  or  parlour,  car.  A  railroad  car  of  superior  type, 
furnished  with  individual  chairs,  sofas,  etc.,  on  which  an 
extra  fare  is  charged;  —  called  also  drawing-room  car , 
palace  car,  and,  locally,  chair  car.  U.  S. 

Parlor,  or  parlour,  magic.  Legerdemain  suitable  to  per¬ 
formance  in  a  parlor. 

parlor,  <>r  parlour,  match-  A  friction  match  which  con¬ 
tains  little  or  no  sulphur.  See  1st  match,  4  b- 

par'lous  (par'lws),  a.  [For  perlous,  a  contr.  fr.  perilous.'] 
1.  Attended  with  peril;  dangerous;  risky;  as,  a  parlous 
cough.  Archaic.  “  A  parlous  snuffing.”  Beau.  &  FI. 
2  Dangerously  clever  or  mischievous;  hence,  keen; 
shrewd;  cunning;  —  now’  loosely  used  as  a  colloquialism, 
in  the  varied  senses  of  surprising,  shocking,  “awful,”  etc. 
“  A  parlous  boy.”  Shak.  “  A  parlous  wit.”  Dryden. 

—  par'lous  ly,  adv.  —  par'lous-ness.  n. 

parlous,  adv.  Exceedingly  ;  excessively. 

Par-meli  a  (pSr-me'11-d),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  L.  parma  a  kind  of 
small  shield,  Gr.  Trappy.']  Rot.  A  large  genus  of  foliaceous 
lichens  typifying  the  family  Parmeliaceae,  having  an  imbri¬ 
cate,  usually  appressed  thallus  and  scutelliform  apothecia. 

Par  me  li-a'ce  ®  (-a'se-e),  n.  pi.  [NL.]  Rot.  A  large 
faniily  of  gyranocarpous  lichens,  distinguished  by  the  thal- 
loid  exciple  and  discoid  apothecium.  The  thallus  is  either 
foliaceous,  crustaceous,  or  fruticose.  The  most  important 
genera  are  Parmelia,  Usnea,  Evevnia ,  Lecanora,  and  Ce- 
traria.  —  par  me  li  a'ceous  (  shws),  a. 


Par-men  i-de'an  (-ingn'T-de'an),  a.  Philos.  Of  or  pert,  to 
the  Greek  philosopher  Parmenides,  of  the  Eleatic  school 
(5th  century  b.  c.),  or  his  philosophy,  which  assumed  reality 
to  be  indeterminate  or  absolute  being.  See  Eleatic,  a. 

Par-men'tl-e'ra  (par-mgn'ti-e'rd),  n.  [NL.,  after  Antoine 
A.  Parmentier  (1737-1813),  French  agriculturist.]  Rot.  A 
genus  of  bignoniaceous  trees  containing  2 
species,  of  Mexico  and  Central  America. 

They  have  trifoliolate  leaves  and  rather 
large  greenish  flowers  with  a  sheathing 
calyx.  P.cerifera  is  the  candle  tree.  The 
long  vellow  pods  of  P.  edulis  are  used  as 
food  for  cattle  during  the  dry  season. 

Par  me-san'  (par'me-zXu'),  a.  [F.  parme- 
san.  It.  parmigiano.]  Of  or  pert,  to  Parma 
in  Italy. —  Farmegan  cheese,  a  pressed  cheese 
of  a  rich  flavor,  made  from  skim  milk.  It 
contains  less  water  and  more  casein  than 
the  average. 

Par  me-san',  n.  The  duchy  or  territory  of 
Parma  ;  —  with  the.  Obs. 

Par-nas'sl  a  (par-nSs'T-d ;  -n£sh'T-d), 
n.  [NL.  See  Parnassus.]  Bot.  A  ge¬ 
nus  of  smooth  bog  herbs,  natives  of  y 
arctic  and  temperate  regions.  They  * 
have  basal  entire  leaves  and  long-pe- 
duncled  handsome  white  flow’ers  with 
staminodia  at  the  bases  of  the  petals  ; 
the  ovary  is  1-celled,  with  4  stigmas. 

Par-nas  si-a'ce-ae  (par-nSs'T-a'se-e), 
n.pl.  [NL.]  Bot.  A  family  of  plants 
(order  Rosales)  based  on  the  single  ge-  ParnassiV(P.  caroli - 
nus  Parnassia,  and  included  by  some  niana).  (J) 
in  the  Saxifrngaceie.  —  par-nas  si-a'ceous  (-sh?7s),  a. 


Pa-ri'ti-um  (pd-rYsh'Y-tfm),  n. 

[NL.l  lint.  Svn.  of  PARITI. 
par'l-tor  (pftr*Y-t<?r),  h.  [Abbr. 
ir.  apparitor :  cf.  L  paritor  a 
servant,  attendant.]  An  appari¬ 
tor.  Ohs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 
aritorle.  pari  eta  ry. 

pa'ri-tur  pax  bel'lo  (pfir'Y- 
tftr).  [L.J  Peace  is  produced  by 
war.  Xepos  (Epaminonclas,  5). 
Par 1-vin 'cu  lar  (pfir'Y-vYij'kfl- 
Idr), a.  [See  pari-  :  vinculum.] 
Zool.  Having  an  elongated  semi- 
cylindrical  ligament,  as  most  bi¬ 
valves.  Cf.  ALI VINCULA R. 
pa-rl'ya  (pd-rl'vd).  Var.  of 

PARIAH. 

Pa'ri-za'de  (pa  rf-za'da),  n. 
[Per.  pari-zdda,  parizad ;  part 
fairy  -f  zad  born.  Cf-  Gr.  n<z- 
pvaar  is,  jJm  p(try  s  a  t  i  *.]  A 
princess  whose  adventures  are 
related  in  the  “Story  of  the 
Three  Sisters.”  in  the  “  Arabian 
Nights.”  She  and  her  two 
brothers  were  cast  out  by  the 
contrivance  of  their  two  envious 
aunts,  but  survived,  and  she 
achieved  the  queBt.  in  which 
her  brothers  had  failed,  of  the 
speaking  bird,  the  singing  tree, 
and  the  yellow  water, 
parlzs.  +  parish. 


Par-j  an  'ya  ( p  Q  r- j  it  n  'y  d ),  n. 

[Skr.]  J  edic  Myth.  Cod  of  rain  ; 

—  sometimes  identified  with 
Indra  [terwork  ;  parget.  Ohs.  I 
parjetory,  n  Ornamental  plas-| 
par  Jure.  +  perjure. 
pariury.  +  perjury. 

park.  +  perk. 

park'er  ( piir'kCr),  n.  [OF.  i>ar- 
quier ,  dial,  form  of  pa  renter 
See  park. J  1.  The  keeper  of  a 
park.  Ohs.  or  R. 

2.  A  rabbit  living  in  a  park. 

—  park'er-ship.  n.  Ohs.  or  R. 

Par'ker’s  flu'id  (piir'kerz).  Mi¬ 
croscopy.  A  mixture  of  1(K)  parts 
70  per  cent  alcohol  and  one  part 
formaldehyde,  used  for  killing 
and  preserving  tissues, 
parkes'ine ( niirk'sln;  -sen:  184), 
n.  Celluloid  or  xylonite  ;  —  so 
called  after  Alexander  Parkes, 
who  first  made  it  at  Birming¬ 
ham.  Eng.,  in  185(;.  Ohs. 
par'kin  ( piir'kYn  ;  pii'-).  n.  A 
cake  of  oatmeal  and  treacle. 
Dial.  Eng.  .. 

Par'kin-son’s  disease'  (par'- 
kYn-siinz).  =  paralysis  agi- 
TAN<. 

park'ish.  a.  See-isn. 
park'leaves'  Cp  ii  r  k'l  e  v  *').  ”■ 
The  tutsan. 

park'like  ,  a.  See -like. 


park'ward  (-w5rd),  adv  See 

-WARD. 

park'y,  a.  Cold.  Slang,  Eng. 
park'y,  a  Of  or  pert,  to  parks  ; 
interspersed  with  parks.  Rare. 
pari.  Abbr  Parliament;  parlia¬ 
mentary.  [of  PARLIAMENT.! 
par'la-ment.  ObB.  or  ref.  sp.| 
]!  par-lan'do  (par-lan'do),  ||  par- 
lan'te  (-ta),  a.  adv.  [It.]  Mu¬ 
sic.  Speaking  ;  in  a  speaking  or 
declamatory  manner;  to  be  sung 
or  played  in  recitative  style  ;  — 
sometimes  designating  a  voice 
part  or  melody  as  leading, 
par'lant.  n.  ]  F.  parlanf,  p.  pr. 
of  parler  to  s|  leak . )  ( )ne  taking 
part  in  a  parley.  Obs. 
parlasy.  ^  PALSY, 
par'la-to-ry  ( par'l d-trt-rY),  n. 
[LL.  parlatorium.  Cf.  parlor.] 
The  reception  or  visitors’  room 
in  a  convent. 

par'lay  (piir'lft),  r.  t.  tc  (See 
parol!.]  To  apply  an  original 
stake  and  its  winnings  on  a  fur¬ 
ther  stake,  as  on  the  same  card 
or  as  on  another  horse  in  a  later 
race.  lr.  S.  —  par'lay,  n. 
par'le-cue.  par'li-cue.  Vars.  of 
pur  i.i  cue.  Scot. 
par'le -ment.  Obs.  or  hist.  var. 
of  parliament. 
par'ler.  +  parlor. 


paries,  n.  Paralysis  Obs.  Scot. 

parlesie.  ^  palsy. 
par'ley.  Var.  of  parlay. 
par'leyd.  Parleyed.  Ref.  Sp. 
par'ley-er,  //.  One  wbonarleys. 
par  ley-voo'  (piir'lY-vdo'),  n.  [F. 
parlez-vous  (franca is)  do  you 
speak  (French)?]  The  French 
language,  a  Frenchman,  etc 
Slang  or  Humorous. 

far  ley-voo',  v.  t.  To  speak 
renen.  Slang  or  Humorous 
parliament,  n.  [  Erroneous  for 
palliament.)  A  robe.  Obs. 
par  lia-men'tal  ( par'lY-mSn'- 
tdl),  a.  Parliamentary.  Rare. 
par  lia-men'ta-ri-ness*  (-ta-rY- 
nPs),  n  See -ness.  Rare. 
parliament  cake.  A  kind  of  thin 
ginger  cooky. 

par  lia-men-teer'(-men-ter'),  n. 
=  PARLIAMENTARIAN,  W.,  2  & 
(Rare)  3. 

par  lia-mon-teer'ing.  v.  Con¬ 
cern  in  parliamentary  affairs, 
par'iia- men 'ter.  ».  A  member 
of  Parliament  St'nt. 
parliament  gingerbread.  =  par¬ 
liament  CAKE. 

parliament  heel.  The  inclina¬ 
tion  of  a  ship  careened  by  shift¬ 
ing  her  cargo  or  ballast. 
Parliament  House.  The  build¬ 
ing  where  a  parliament  sits ; 


specif.,  in  Scotland,  the  build¬ 

ing  where  the  Scottish  Parlia¬ 
ment  formerly  6at,now  the  wait¬ 
ing  room  to  tne  Court  of  Session, 
parliament  man.  Hist,  or  Dial. 
Eng.  a  A  member  of  Parlia¬ 
ment.  b  [ca//.l  =  PARLIA¬ 

MENTARIAN.  n.,  2.  Rare. 
Parliament  rolls.  Eng.  Hist. 
The  rolls  in  which  the  ancient 
records  of  the  proceedings  of 
Parliament  were  kept  by  the 
chancery  clerks,  extending  from 
1278  to  1503  (6  Edw.  /.-li*  Henry 
VII.),  and  superseded  by  the 
journals  of  the  two  houses  in 
1509(1  Henry  VIII.), 

||  PaUli-a^men'tum  in'doc-to' 
rum.  [LL..  Parliament  of  the 
unlearned.]  =  Unlearned 
Parliament. 

par'li-ance,  n.  [See  parley,  v.] 
Parleying.  Obs. 
parl'ing.  n.  [parle  -f  -in g.)  A 
conference;  parley.— parl'ing. a. 
par'lish  (ptir'lYsh  ;  pii'-).  Dial. 
Eng.  var.  of  PA R1  OU8. 
parlor,  or  parlour,  boarder.  A 
privileged  pupil  in  a  boarding 
school,  living  with  the  princi¬ 
pal’s  lamily.  [8ee-fSH.M 

par'lor-ish,  par'lou  r  i  a  h.  a.  | 
parlor,  or  parlour,  pew.  A  pew 
furnished  like  a  small  parlor. 


reserved  for  the  lord,  or  squire, 
and  hi6  household.  Eng. 

parlor,  or  parlour,  skate.  A 

roller  6kate. 
paris.  PARLES. 
parlur.  +  parlor. 
par'ly.  Var.  of  parley. 
par  ma-ce'ty,  n.  [See  sperma¬ 
ceti.]  1.  Spermaceti.  Obs.  or 
Dial  Eng. 

2.  The  sperm  whale  Obs. 
par'mak  (par'm&k),  n.  [Turk. 
pdrmaq  a  finger,  a  toe,  an  inch.] 
See  MEASURE. 

parmanatill.  permanable 
Par-mash'ta(par-mfi8h'td).f?i6. 
parmayn.  ^  pearmain. 
Par'ma-zo  mar  ble  A  marble 
of  northern  Italy,  having  a 
coarse  network  of  dark  veins  on 
a  white  or  grayish  ground, 
par-me'li-oid,  a.  [Parmelia  4- 
-oid.]  Bot.  In  licnenology,  re¬ 
sembling  the  genus  Parmelia. 
Par'me-nas  (par'mS-n&s).  Bib. 
Par-mese'  (par-mez'  ;  -mes'  >. 
a.  Of  or  pert,  to  Parma.  Italy, 
or  its  inhabitants.—  Par-mese'. 
n.  sing,  if  pi. 

parmezant.  n.  [See Parmesan  ] 
1  An  Italian  way  of  drinking.  Obs. 
Par'nach  (pSf'nak).  Bib. 

Par  na-pish'tim  (par'na-pYeh'- 

tYm),  n.  =  Ut-napishtim. 


food,  foot;  out,  oil ;  chair  ;  go  ;  sin#,  iijk  ;  then,  thin  ;  nature,  verdure  (250) ;  K  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144) ;  boN  ;  yet ;  zh  —  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Guide. 
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PARRAKEET 


Par-nas'sl  an  (par-uXs'T-an),  a.  [L.  Pamatsius.]  1.  Of 
or  pertaining  to  Parnassus  or  the  Parnassians. 

2.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  genus  Parnassius  or  the  subfam¬ 
ily  Paniassiinse. 

Par  naa'si  an,  n.  1.  A  poet. 

2.  [F .  parnassien.]  One  of  a  school  of  French  poets  of 
the  Second  Empire  (1852-70)  who  emphasized  metrical 
form  and  made  little  use  of  emotion  as  poetic  material ;  — 
so  called  from  the  name  ( Pamasse  contemporain)  of  the 
volume  in  which  their  first  poemB  were  collected  in  1806. 

3.  A  butterfly  of  Parnassius  or  other  allied  genus. 
Par-nag's!  i'nae  (~i'ne),n.pl.  [NL.  See  Parnassus.]  Zool. 

A  subfamily  of  Papilionidae,  of  which  the  genus  Par-nas'- 
81-U9  (  nSs'i-ws)  is  the  type.  They  are  stout-bodied  butter¬ 
flies  with  short  antennae  and  almost  transparent  white  or 
yellowish  wings  marked  with  black  or  red  spots,  or  ocelli. 
They  are  found  in  the  higher  mountains  or  the  colder  por¬ 
tions  of  the  Northern  Hemisphere. 

Par-nas'sus  (-nXs'as),  h.  [L.,  fr.  Gr.  Ilapuacro?.]  1.  Anc. 
Geog.  <5c  Gr.  Myth.  A  mountain  in  Greece  (in  ancient 
Phocis)  sacred  to  Apollo  and  the  Muses.  On  it  were 
Delphi  and  the  Castalian  spring. 

2.  A  once  common  title  for  a  collection  of  poems;  as, 
“The  English  Parnassus 

Par'nell  ism  (par'n6l-Tz’m),  n.  Eng.  Politics.  The  policy 
or  principles  of  the  Parnellites. 

Par'nell  ite  (-it),  n.  Eng.  Politics.  One  of  the  adherents 
of  Charles  Stewart  Parnell  (1846-91)  in  his  advocacy  of 
home  rule  for  Ireland. 

par'OC-cip'i-tal  (pSr'Ok-sTp'T-tSl),  a.  [ para -  -f-  occipital.] 
Zool.  In  various  vertebrates,  designating  a  process  of  the 
exoccipital  bone  or  a  distinct  bony  element  of  that  region; 
esp.  :  a  In  many  mammals,  a  process  (called  also  para- 
mastoid  process),  sometimes  very  prominent,  represented  by 
the  jugular  process  in  man.  b  In  many  reptiles,  a  proc¬ 
ess  perhaps  corresponding  to  the  mastoid  of  mammals. 
C  In  teleost  fishes,  the  epiotic  bone.  —  par'OC-cip'i-tal,  n. 
pa  ro'chi  al  (pa-ro'kT-31),  a.  [LL.  parochialis,  fr.  L.  paro- 
chia:  cf.  OF  .parochial  priest,  parishioner.  See  parish.] 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  parish  ;  restricted  to  a  parish  ;  :»s, 
parochial  duties  ;  a  parochial  school.  “  Parochial  pastors.” 
Bp.  Atterbury.  Hence,  limited;  narrow;  provincial. 

2.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  charge  of  a  bishop  in  the  early 
church  ;  as,  a  parochial  city. 

parochial  board,  a  body  of  persons  having  the  administra¬ 
tion  of  poor  relief.  It  was  merged  in  the  parish  council. 
Scot.  —  p.  chapelry.  See  parish,  n.,  1. 
pa-ro'chi  al  Ism  (-Tz’m),  n.  Quality  or  state  of  being  pa¬ 
rochial  ;  a  system  of  management  peculiar  to  parishes  ;  also, 
absorption  in  parish  affairs  ;  hence,  narrowuess  or  pettiness 
of  interests  or  opinions.  —  pa  ro'chi-al  1st,  n. 
pa-rod'ic  (pa-rod'Tk)  )  a.  [Gr.  7rapa>6iAc6?.]  Having  the 
pa-rod'l-cal  (-T-kal)  J  character  of  parody. 

Very  paraphrastic,  and  sometimes  parodical.  T.  Warton. 
par'O-dlst  (p5r'6-dTst),  n.  [Cf.  F.  parodiste .]  One  who 
writes  a  parody  ;  one  who  parodies. 

par'o-don-ti'tis  (-dbn-ti'tTs),  n.  [NL.  ;  para--]- odontitis.] 
Med.  Inflammation  of  the  tissues  surrounding  a  tooth, 
par'o-dus  (p3r'o-das),  par'o-dos  (-d5s),  n. ;  pi.  L.  -odi 
(-dl),  Gr.  -odoi  (-doi).  [Gr.  napoSos,  prop.,  a  way  by,  a 
passage,  entrance.]  Gr.  Drama,  a  In  Greek  theaters, 
one  of  the  passages  leading  from  the  orchestra  at  each  end 
of  the  stage.  See  theater,  b  In  a  performance,  the  first 
entrance  of  the  chorus  by  one  of  these  passages  ;  also,  the 
first  song  of  the  chorus  after  entrance.  Aristotle  defines 
it  as  the  first  song  of  the  chorus  as  a  whole.  Cf.  stasimon. 
par'o-dy  (-dT),  n. ;  pi.  -dies  (-dTz).  [L.  parodia,  Gr.  na- 

pu>Sia ;  napa  beside  -f-  wSrj  a  song :  cf.  F.  parodie.  See 
para-  ;  ode.]  A  writing  in  which  the  language  or  senti¬ 
ment  of  an  author  is  mimicked  ;  esp.,  a  kind  of  literary 
pleasantry,  in  which  what  is  written  on  one  subject  is  al¬ 
tered  and  applied  to  another  by  way  of  burlesque  ;  trav¬ 
esty  ;  also,  a  burlesque  musical  composition. 

The  lively  parody  which  he  wrote  ...  on  Dryden’s  “Hind 
and  Panther  ’*  was  received  with  great  applause.  Macaulay. 
Syn.  —  See  caricature. 

par'o-dy,  v.  t.  ;  par'o-died  (-did) ;  par'o-dy-ing.  [Cf.  F. 
parodier.]  To  write  a  parody  upon  ;  to  burlesque. 

I  have  translated,  or  rather  parodied,  a  poem  of  Horace.  Pope 
pa-rCB'clous  (pa-rS'shiis),  a.  [ para -  -f-  Gr.  oixta  house.] 
Bot.  Having  antheridia  and  archegonia  close  together,  as 
some  mosses.  —  pa-rce'cious  ly,  adv.  —  pa-rcB'cism 
(-sTz’m),  n. 

pa  rOB'ml-aC  (-mT-5k),  a.  [Gr.  napoipLaicos,  fr.  napoipia 
proverb;  napa  beside -{-olpos  road.]  1.  Proverbial. 

2.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  verse  form  called  the  parcemiac. 
pa  rce'mi  ac,  n.  [Gr.  napoip.iax.6v,  prop.  neut.  of  napoi- 
piaicos  proverbial.]  Gr.  *5c  Lat.  Pros.  An  anapaestic  di¬ 
meter  catalectic  (-  -  -  |  «  «  -  |  «  «  -  |  w  A). 


parol'  (pa-rol';  pSr'31 ;  277),  n.  [See  parole,  the  same 
word.]  1.  A  word  ;  an  oral  utterance  or  declaration  ;  —  now 
seldom  used  except  in  :  Law ,  by  parol,  by  word  of  mouth. 
2.  I  jaw.  a  Pleading  ;  the  pleadings  of  either  or  both  par¬ 
ties  in  an  action,  b  An  instrument  not  under  seal.  Rare. 
pa-rol',  a.  1.  Given  or  done  by  word  of  mouth  ;  oral ;  as, 
parol  evidence,  or  that  which  is  not  documentary. 

2.  Law .  Executed  or  made  by  word  of  mouth,  or  by  a  writ¬ 
ing  not  under  seal  ;  as :  parol  contract,  any  contract  not  of 
record  or  under  seal ;  —  also  called  a  simple  contract.  — 
p.  arrest,  Law,  an  arrest  in  pursuance  of  a  verbal  order 
from  a  magistrate. 

pa-role'  (pa-rol'),  n.  [F.  parole ,  LL.  parabola.  See  par¬ 
ley  ;  cf.  parol.]  1.  =  PAROL. 

2.  Word  of  promise  ;  word  of  honor  ;  plighted  faith  ;  esp., 
Mil. ,  promise  of  a  prisoner  of  war  upon  his  faith  and  honor 
to  fulfill  stated  conditions,  as  not  to  bear  arms  against  liis 
captors,  to  return  to  custody,  or  the  like,  in  consideration 
of  special  privileges,  usually  release  from  captivity  ;  also, 
the  condition  of  being  upon  parole.  The  giving  of  a 
parole  is  always  theoretically  conditional  upon  the  ap¬ 
proval  of  the  prisoner’s  government  or  superior  officer.  If 
it  is  disapproved  lie  must  return  himself  as  unconditional 
prisoner  of  war.  Its  breach  may  be  punished  by  death. 

This  man  had  forfeited  his  military  parole.  Macaulay 

3.  Mil.  A  watchword  given  only  to  officers  of  the  guard 
and  of  the  day  ;  —  distinguished  from  countersign. 

pa  role',  v.  t. ;  pa-roled'  (-rold') ;  pa-rol'ing  (-rol'Tng). 

1.  Mil.  To  set  at  liberty  on  parole  ;  as,  to  parole  prisoners. 

2.  Hence,  to  release  (a  prisoner)  upon  his  own  recogni¬ 
zance  ;  as,  to  parole  a  convict  during  good  behavior. 

pa  role',  v.  i.  To  give  one’s  parole.  Rare. 
par'o-mol'o-gy  (pSr'o-mBl'o-jT),  n.  [Gr.  napcpohoyia. 
See  para-  ;  homology.]  Rhet.  A  concession  to  an  adver¬ 
sary  in  order  to  strengthen  one’s  own  argument.  —  par'O- 
mol  o-get'lc  (  jSt'Tk),  a. 

par  o-no-ma'si-a  (-no-ma'zliT-d ;  -zt-d),  n.  [L.,  fr.  Gr. 
napovopaaia,  fr.  napovopa^etv  to  form  a  word  by  a  slight 
change  ;  napa  beside  -j-  ovopa^eiv  to  name,  fr.  ovopa  a 
name.]  Rhet.  A  play  upon  words  ;  a  figure  by  which  the 
same  word  is  used  in  different  senses,  or  words  similar  in 
sound  are  set  in  opposition  to  each  other,  so  ns  to  give  an¬ 
tithetical  force  to  the  sentence  ;  punning  ;  a  pun. 

Syn.  —  See  pun. 

par'o-no-mas'tic  (p3r'o-no-niXs'tik)  )  a.  Of  or  pert,  to 
par  o-no-mas'ti-cal  (-m5s'tT-kdl)  |  paronomasia  ;  con¬ 
sisting  in  a  play  upon  words. — par  o-no  mas'ti-cal-ly,  adv. 
par'O-nych'i-a  (-nTk'T-d),  7/  [L.,  fr.  Gr.  nap(nvv\ia  ;  napa 

beside  -\-ovv£,  6 *02*09,  a  nail.]  1.  Med.  A  whitlow;  felon. 
2.  \_cap.]  Bot.  A  large  genus  of  small  silenaceous  herbs 
having  scarious  stipules  and  small  flowers  subtended  by 
scarious  bracts.  The  species,  most  of  which  are  called 
whitlow-wort ,  are  natives  of  warm  regions, 
par'o-nych'i-al  (-31),  a.  Med.  Pert,  to  or  like  paronychia. 
par'O-nym  (p5r'o-nTm),  n.  A  paronymous  word, 
pa-ron'y -m0U8  (pd-r5n'i-nms),  a.  [Gr.  napu)wpo<;  ;  napa 
beside  -J-  ovop a,  o wpa,  a  name.]  1.  Having  the  same  der¬ 
ivation  ;  allied  radically  ;  conjugate  ;  — said  of  words. 

2.  Formed  from  a  word  in  another  language,  or  having  a 
form  similar  to  a  cognate  foreign  word. 

3.  =  homophonous.  Rare. 

pa  ron'y-my  (-mt),  n.  Quality  of  being  paronymous  ;  also, 
the  use  of  paronymous  words, 
par  o  oph'o-ron  (pXr'o-Bf'o-rSn),  n.  [NL. ;  para-  -f-  Gr. 
(oov  an  egg  -f-  <t>epe iv  to  bear.]  Anat.  Certain  rudimentary 
tubules  in  the  broad  ligament  between  the  parovarium  and 
the  uterus.  It  is  a  remnant  of  the  lower  part  of  the  Wolf¬ 
fian  body,  and  corresponds  to  the  paradidymis  of  the  male, 
par'o-rex'i-a  (pSFo-rSk'sT-d),  72.  [NL.  See  para-  ;  orrx- 
is.]  Med.  Disordered  or  perverted  appetite. 

Par  o-se'la  (-se'ld),  i i.  [Anagram  of  Psoralea,  its  old 
name.]  Bot.  A  rather  large  genus  of  American  fabaceous 
herbs  or  shrubs  with  pinnate  leaves  and  spikes  or  racemes 
of  mostly  purple  flowers. 

par  os'mi-a  (pXr-5z'mi-a  ;  -5s'mT-d),  n.  [NL. ;  para-  -f* 
Gr.  oapr/  sense  of  smell.]  Med.  Disorder  or  perversion  of 
the  sense  of  smell. 

pa-ros'te-al  (pd-r5s'te-31),  a.  Physiol.  Of  or  pertaining  to 
parostosis  ;  as,  parosteal  ossification, 
par'os-to'sis  (pXr'Ss-to'sTs),  n.  [NL.  ;  para-  -f-  ostosis.] 
Physiol.  Ossification  in  purely  fibrous  tracts ;  formation  of 
bone  outside  the  periosteum.  —  par'OS-tOt'ic  (-t5t'Tk),  a. 
pa-rot'ic  (pd-r5t'Tk),  a.  [See  parotid.]  Zool.  Near  the 
ear.  —  parotic  process,  a  In  the  skull  of  some  reptiles,  a 
process  of  opisthotic,  exoccipital,  and  prootic  elements, 
b  In  the  skull  of  some  fishes,  a  process  formed  of  pterotic 
and  opisthotic  elements  articulating  with  the  posttemporal, 
pa-rot'id  (-Td),  a.  [L.  parotis,  - idis ,  a  tumor  near  the  ear, 


Gr.  TrapioTis,  -1609  ;  napa  beside,  near  -f-  ov9,  wro 9,  the 
ear  :  cf.  F.  parotide.]  Anat.  Designating,  pertaining  to, 
or  in  the  region  of,  a  salivary  gland  (in  man  the  largest 
salivary  gland,  and  entirely  of  the  serous  type)  situated  on 
the  side  of  the  face  below  and  in  front  of  the  ear.  Its  ef¬ 
ferent  duct  is  the  parotid  duct,  or  duct  of  Steno  (which  see). 
—  ?i.  The  parotid  gland. 

par  o-tit'ic  (pir'o-tTt'Tk),  a.  Pert,  to,  or  having,  mumps, 
paro-tl'tls  (p3r/o-ti'tTs),  n.  [NL.  See  parotid;  -itis.] 
Med.  Inflammation  of  the  parotid  glands  ;  mumps, 
pa  ro'toid  (pd-ro'toid;  pXr'6-toid ;  277),  a.  [parotid  -f 
-oid.]  Zool.  Resembling  the  parotid  gland  ;  —  applied 
esp.  to  cutaneous  glandular  elevations  above  the  ear  in 
toads,  frogs,  and  salamanders.  —  n.  A  parotoid  gland, 
-parous.  [L.  parere  to  bear,  to  beget,  to  produce.  See 
parent.]  A  suffix  used  to  signify  giving  birth  to,  bearing , 
producing  ;  as,  flori parous,  ovi parous,  pupi/>arow5,  etc. 
par'ox  ysm  (pXr'tfk-sTz’m),  72.  [Gr.  napofvapos,  fr.  7rapo- 
£vveiv  to  sharpen,  irritate  ;  napa  beside,  beyond  -j-  o£vveiv 
to  sharpen,  fr.  o£v9  sharp  :  cf.  F.  paroxysme.]  1.  Med.  A 
fit,  attack,  or  exacerbation,  of  a  disease  that  occurs  at  equal 
or  unequal  intervals ;  sudden  development  or  recurrence  of 
symptoms  of  a  disease. 

2.  Any  sudden,  violent,  and  uncontrollable  action  or  emo¬ 
tion  ;  a  convulsion  or  fit ;  as,  paroxysms  of  a  volcano. 

The  returning  paroxysms  of  diffidence  and  despair.  South. 

3.  The  acme  or  climax  of  a  violent  or  spasmodic  action  or 
event.  Now  Rare. 

4  A  violent  or  open  disagreement  or  contention.  Obs. 
Syn.—  Fit,  access,  attack,  orgasm,  throe,  agitation.—  Par¬ 
oxysm,  spasm,  convulsion  are  here  compared  in  their  fig. 
senses.  A  paroxysm  is  a  sudden  and  uncontrollable  sei¬ 
zure  the  word  applies  either  to  emotion  or  activity,  and 
often  suggests  recurrence  ;  a  spasm  is  a  short-lived  and  ab¬ 
normal  fit  of  activity,  energy,  emotion,  or  the  like  ;  con¬ 
vulsion  suggests  violent  and  often  far-reaching  agitation 
or  disturbance ;  as,  “  I11  a  good  fit .  .  .  he  is  full  of  repent¬ 
ance,  and  overflows  in  piety  ;  but  the  paroxysm  will  return 
in  the  day  of  temptation  ”  ( Jer .  Taylor) ;  a  paroxysm  of 
laughter,  of  rage ;  "by  a  single  spasm  of  resolution  to 
emancipate  myself  from  the  drudgery  of  prosaic  serfdom  ” 
( Lowell ) ;  cf .  “  the  fuliginous  and  spasmodic  Carlyle  ”  ( E . 
FitzGerald) ;  “Let  peals  of  laughter  .  .  .  round  thee  break, 
.  .  .  pit,  box,  and  gallery  in  convulsions  hurled”  ( Pope ); 
“  If  any  great  national  or  natural  convulsion  could  .  .  . 
sweep  Great  Britain  from  the  kingdoms  of  the  earth  ” 
{Byron).  See  pang,  fitful. 

paFox-ys'mal  (-stz'mal),  a.  Of  the  nature  of  a  paroxysm  ; 
characterized  or  accompanied  by  paroxysms  ;  as,  a  parox¬ 
ysmal  pain  ;  jjaroxysmal  temper  ;  paroxysmal  convulsions 
of  the  earth's  crust.  —  par  ox  ys'mal-ly,  adv. 
par-ox'y-tone  (p2r-5k'sT-ton),  n.  [Gr.  napo^vTovos,  a.  See 
para-  ;  oxytone.]  Gram.  A  word  having  an  acute  accent 
on  the  penultimate  syllable.  —  par-OX'y-tOne,  par-OX'y- 
ton'ic  (-tbn'Tk),  a. 

par-quet'  (par-ka';  -kSt' ;  277),  n.  [F.,  dim.  of  pare  an 
inclosure.  See  park.]  1.  A  flooring,  esp.  of  parquetry. 

2.  The  lower  floor  of  a  theater,  esp.  that  part  of  it  which 
extends  from  the  orchestra  to  the  parquet  circle  ;  —  also, 
esp.  in  U.  S.,  called  orchestra  (which  see);  sometimes, 
loosely,  the  body  of  seats  on  the  main  floor  nearest  the 
orchestra  in  a  music  hall  or  auditorium. 

3.  In  various  European  public  bourses,  the  railed-in  space 
within  which  the  “  agents  de  change,”  or  privileged 
brokers,  conduct  business  ;  also,  the  business  conducted  by 
them  ; —  distinguished  from  the  coulisse ,  or  outside  market. 

4.  In  most  European  countries,  the  branch  of  the  adminis¬ 
trative  government  which  is  charged  with  the  prevention, 
investigation,  and  punishment  of  crime,  representing  the 
public  and  not  the  individual  injured. 

par  quet'  (par-ka' ;  -k6t'),  v.  t. ;  par-queted'  (-kad' ;  -kSt'- 
6d) ;  par-quet'ing.  [Cf.  F.  parqueler.]  To  furnish  with 
a  parquetry  floor  ;  to  make  of  parquetry. 

One  room  parqueted  with  yew,  which  I  liked  well.  Evelyn. 
parquet  circle  That  part  of  the  lower  floor  of  a  theater 
with  seats  at  the  rear  of  the  parquet  and  beneath  the  gal¬ 
leries ;— called  also,  esp.  in  U.  S., 
orchestra  circle  or  parterre. 
par'quet-ry  (piir'kgt-rT),  n.  [F.  par- 
queterie.  See  parquet.]  A  species 
of  joinery  or  cabinetwork  consisting 
of  an  inlay  of  geometric  or  other 
patterns,  generally  of  different 
colors,  —  used  esp.  for  floors, 
parr  (par),  n.  A  young  salmon  in  the 
stage  when  it  has  dark  transverse 
bands,  called  parr  marks,  on  its  sides; 
also,  the  young  of  some  other  fish,  as  the  coalfish. 
par'ra-keet.  par'a-keet  (p3r'a-ket),  72.  [OF.  paroquet,  F. 
perroquet,  It.  parrocchetto,  of  uncert.  origin  ;  cf.  also  Sp 


Parnassian'  (p&r'mi'sy&x'). 

rench  form  of  Parnassian. 

U  par  ne-go'ti-la,  na'que  su'pra 
(nCk'we).  [L.]  Equal  to  his 
business,  and  not  above  it. 

Tacitus  (Annals,  VI.  .39). 
par'nel,  n.  [OF.  Perronnelle  a 
woman’s  name,  F.  ptronnelle  a 
silly  girl.]  A  priest’s  mistress  ; 
a  wanton  woman.  Obs. 

far-nl'tious.  pernicious. 

par  no'bl-le  fra'trum  (nbb'T- 
le).  [L.l  A  noble  pair  of  broth¬ 
ers  ;  —  often  ironical,  as  orig.  in 
Horace  (Satires,  II.  iii.  243). 
paro.  +  proa. 

nar'o-a'rl-on  (pfirft-a'rY-tfn  ; 
115),  par  o-a'ri  um  (-wm),  n. 
[para-  -+-  Gr.  wapiov,  dim.  of 
wov  aneg".]  Parovarium. 

Sar'och  (pftr'tfk),  n.  [LL.  or 
L.  parochus.]  A  clergyman 
in  charge  of  a  parish.  Bare. 
par'oeh.  +  parish. 
pa-ro  chl-al'ic  (pd-nVkY-ttl'Tk), 
a.  =  parochial.  Nonce  Word. 
pa-ro  chl-al'i-ty  (-ttl'Y-tY),  n.  = 

PAROCHIALISM. 

pa  ro'chi-al  ize(pd-rfi'kY-al-Tz), 
v.  t.  See -izk.  —  pa-ro  chi-al  i- 
za'tion  (-Y-za'shrtn  ;  -T-za'-),  ti. 
pa-ro'chl-al-ly,  adv.  of  paro¬ 
chial. 

pa-ro'chl-al-ness,  n.  See  -ness. 
pa  ro'chl-an  (-dn),  a.  [Cf.  OF. 
parochien  priest,  LL.  paro- 
chianus,  a.  \  n.]  Parochial. 
Ohs.—n.  A  parishioner;  also, 
the  elergyman  of  a  parish.  Obs. 


par'oeh-in,  par'oeh-ine  (p&r'- 

MK-Yn),  n.  [OF.  paroche.]  Par¬ 
ish.  Scot.  [0ftj».| 

pa-roch'i-ner,  n.  Parishioner.  | 
par'oeh-rie  (par'uK-rS),  n.  A 
parish.  Obs.  Scot. 
par'oek  .  d*  far  rock,  [nusb.l 
par'ode  (pftr'dd),  n.  =  pako-I 
par'o-di-a-ble  (pHr'£t-dY-«-b’l), 
a.  Capable  of  being  parodied. 

fta-ro'dl-al  (pd-ro'dY-dl),  a. 
See  parody.]  Pnrodical. 
pa-rod'ic  (pa-r5d'Yk),  pa-rod'i- 
cal  (-Y-kdl),  n.  [Gr.  napoSiKO<; 
passing.]  Math.  Of  degree  or 
power  lower  than  the  highest 
in  an  equation.  Obs. 
par'o-din'i-aCpBr'S-dYn'Y-d),  n. 
[NL.;  pat'a-  -f  Gr.  a>5c9,  (oSivo 9, 
travail  pains.]  Med.  Dystocia, 
par  o-dis'tic  (-dYs'tYk),  a.  Of 
the  nature  of  parody.  —  par'o- 
dis'ti-cal-ly  (-tY-kdl-Y),  adr. 
par'o-dize  (pfir'S-dlz),  r.  t.  tf  i. 
See  -ize. 

parody,  n.  [See  period.]  A 
term  or  period.  Obs.  [dinia.I 
par  o-djTi'i-a.  Var.  of  paro-| 
paroe  +  proa. 
pa-roe'eions-ness  (pd-re'shils- 
nSs),  n.  Bot.  Parcecism. 
pa-roB'mi-a  (-mY-d),  n.  [L.,  fr. 
Gr.  napoipia  byword,  prov¬ 
erb.]  Rhet.  A  proverb. 
pa-rcB'mi-al,  a.  Proverbial.  Obs. 
pa-roe' mi-og'ra-pher  (-bg'rd- 

f5r),  r».  [Gr.  Trapoi/xia  proverb-f- 
•grapher.]  A  writer  of  proverbs. 
—  pa-rce  mi-og'ra-phy  (-fY),  n. 


pa-roe  mi-ol'o-gist  (-81'6-jYst), 

n.  [Gr.  nopOLpua  proverb  -+- 
■  log is t.]  A  student  of  proverbs. 
—  pa-roe/mi-ol'o-gy  (-jY),  it. 
pa-roi'eous  (pa-roi'kus),  a. 
Bot.  Paracious. 
paroish.  +  parish. 
paroisshen.  parishen. 
par'o-ket.  Var.  of  parrakeet. 
pa-role'.  Vnr.  of  parol. 
parole  law.  The  law  permitting 
convicts  to  be  released  on  parole 
during  good  behavior  before  ex¬ 
piration  of  their  terms, 
pa'ro-li  (pii'rft-le),  v.  [F.  ;  cf. 
It.  paroli.]  The  placing  of 
staked  money  and  its  winnings 
as  a  further  stake.  —  pa'ro-li,  v. 
i.  Cf.  parlay,  r.  1.  cV  i. 
pa-rol 'ist  ( p  d-r  o  l'Y  s  t),  n. 

1.  [From  parol.]  One  given  to 
affected  phraseology.  Obs. 

2.  [From  parole.J  One  released 
on  parole. 

Pa-rol'les  (  pd-rbl'Ps),  n.  [F.  pa¬ 
roles  words.]  A  droll,  cowardly 
braggart,  a  follower  of  Bertram, 
in  Shakespeare’s  “  All  ’s  Well 
that  Ends  Well.” 
par'o-moe'on  (p&r^-me'Sn),  n. 
[NL.,  fr.  Gr  napopOLOV,  neut. 
of  nopopoiof  nearly  like.]  Al¬ 
literation. 

par-om'pha-lo-cele7  (pftr-bm'- 
fd-l<5-seP),  n.  [ para-  +  om¬ 
phalocele.]  Med.  Hernia  occur¬ 
ring  near  the  navel.  —  par-onL- 
pha-lo-ce'llc  (-se'llk;  -eel'Yk),a. 
u  par  o'ne-ri  (5n'6-rl).  [L.] 


Equal  to  the  burden. 

par  o-ni'ri-a  ( par'O-nl'rY-d),  n. 
[NL.  ;  para-  +  Gr.  ovetpov 
dream.]  Med.  Morbid  dreaming, 
pa^o-no-ma'si-al  (-nC-ma'zhY- 
dl  ;  -zY-dl),  par  o  no-ma'si  an 
(-dn),par/o-no-ma'si-a8'tic(-&s'- 

tYk).<l.  =  PAKONOMASTIC. 

par  o-nom'a-sy,  n.  Also  par  o- 
nom'a-sis.  [Cf.  F.  jntronomu- 
sie.]  Paronomasia.  Obs. 
par  o-nych'i-um  (p&r'O-nYk'Y- 
«m),  n.  [NL.  See  paronych¬ 
ia.]  Zool.  A  bristlelike  append- 
ngeof  the  pulvillus  of  an  insect’s 
foot,  —  par  o-nych'i  al  (-dl),  a. 
par'o-nym'ic  (-nlm'Yk),  a.  = 

PARONYMOUS. 

pa-ron'y-mize  (pd-rQn'Y-mTz), 
v.  t.  To  render  paronvmous.  — 
pa-ron  y-mi-za'tion  (-mY-za'- 
slmn  ;  -ml-za'shun),  n. 
par  o-oph'o-ri'tis  (plr^-Bf'ft- 
rY^tYs),  n.  [NL.  ;  para-  +  ooph¬ 
oritis.']  Med.  Inflammation  of 
the  tissues  adjoining  the  ovary, 
par-op'sis  (p  ft  r-5  p's  Y  s),  n. 
[NL.  ;  para-  +  -apsis.]  Med. 
Disorder  of  the  sense  of  sight, 
par'o-quet  (par'o-ket).  ^'ar.  of 

PARRAKEET. 

paroauet  auklet.  A  small  auk 
( Phalens  psittacula)  of  the 
North  Pacific.  The  upper  parts 
are  dark  slate,  under  parts 
white,  and  bill  orange  red. 
paroquet  bur  or  burr.  The  bur 
of  any  species  of  Trinmfetta  : 
also,  the  plant.  Jamaica. 


par-or'chis  (pflr-flr'kYs),  n.  Also 
par-or'chid.  [NL.  parorchis. 
See  para-;  orchis.]  Anat.  The 
epididymis. 
paro8che.  +  parish. 

^aroschien.  +  parishen. 

a'rosh(pa'r5sh;  p&r'Osh).  Bib. 
par  os-phre'sis  (par'bs-fre'sYs), 
n.  [NL.  ;  para-  -+-  Gr.  otT^piq- 
cri9  smell.]  Med.  =  parosmia. 
par-os  te-i'tis  (par-Qs/t5-I't’[8), 
11 .  rNL.;  para-  -4-  osteitis.]  Med. 
Inflammation  of  the  tissues 
around  a  bone. 

par-os  te-o'sis  (-5'sYs),  n.  [NL.] 
Physiol.  =  parostosis. 
parot.  parrot. 

Pa-ro'ti-a  (pd-ro'shY-d  ;  -tY-a), 
n.  [NL.,  fr.  1^.  parotis  a  tumor 
near  the  ear,  Gr.  Trapconv.  See 
parotid.]  Zool.  The  genus  con¬ 
sisting  of  the  six-shafted  bird  of 
paradise  (P.  sexjiennis),  which 
has  three  long  spatulate  feathers 
on  each  side  of  the  head, 
pa-rot  i-di'tis  (pd-rOPY-dl'tYs), 
n.  [NL.]  Med.  =  parotitis. 
parour.  4*  parure. 
par'ous  (par'as),  a.  [From  L. 
parere  to  bear.  See  -parous.] 
Productive  of  children  ;  having 
borne  a  child  or  children.  Rare. 
pa-rou'si-a  (pa-roo'zhY-a),  n. 
[NL.,  fr.  Gr.  nopovata.  See 
parusia.]  Coming  or  advent  ; 
[cap.]  either  the  nativity  of 
Christ,  or  his  second  coming, 
par  o-va'rl-um( pftr^-va'rY-iZm ; 
115),  n.  [NL.  See  para- ;  ova¬ 


rium.]  Anat.  The  epoophoron. 
—  par'o-va'ri-an  (-dn),  a. 
par-ox'a-zlne,  n.  Also  -zln. 
SeeoxAZiNE.  [ysmist.I 

par  ox-y8'mal-lst.  n.  =  parox-I 
pa^ox-ys'mic  (p  ft  r7(5  k-s  Y  z'- 
mYk),  a.  =  paroxysmal. 
par 'ox-yB' mist  (pftr'dk-sYz'- 

mYst).  n.  =  catastrophist. 
par  ox'y-tone.  v.  t.  To  pro¬ 
nounce  or  mark  as  a  paroxy  tone, 
par  ox'y-ton-ize ( p&r-Ok'sY-tdn- 

Iz),  V.  t.  =  PAROXYTONE. 

pa-roy'all.  4*  pair  royal. 
par'pal  (par'p’l),  n.  [Cf.  per¬ 
pend.]  A  partition.  Scot. 

Far'pal-ling,  n.  =  parpal.  Obs. 

par  pa'ri  re'fe-ro  (rff'f-ro). 
[L.]  I  return  like  for  like. 
Adapted  from  Terence  (Ennu- 
chus.  III.  i.  55).  [perpend  I 
par'pen  (piir'pfn).  Var  of | 
parpetuall.  perpetual. 
par'pine.  perpend. 

0  par  pr^/cau  tlon'  (piir  pr3  - 
ko'syflN').  [F.]  By  way  of 
precaution.  [parquetry.] 
par'quet-age  ( par'kPt-flj).  n.  =  I 
||  parque'te-rle'  (piirTtg7^'), 

it.  [F.]  =  PARQUETRY, 
par  quette'  (piir-kfet'),  n.  Er- 
ron.  for  parquet. 

§arr.  Var.  of  par,  to  inclose. 

ar'ra  (pfir'd),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  L. 
parra  barn  owl.]  Zool.  Syn.  of 
Jacana.  SeeJACANA. 
par'rach.  Scot.  var.  of  par- 
rock. 

par'ra-gon  +  paragon. 
par'rah.  f  para,  a  coin. 


ale, 


senate,  care,  am,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofa  ; 

fl  F 


eve,  $vent,  €nd,  recent,  maker;  ice,  ill;  old,  5bey,  orb,  5dd,  s5ft,  connect ;  use,  unite,  urn,  up,  circiis,  menu; 
oreign  Word.  4*  Obsolete  Variant  of.  +  combined  with.  =  equals. 
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periquiio ,  and  It.  parroco  priest.]  Any  of  certain  parrots, 
esp.  those  of  relatively  small  size  and  slender  form  with  a 
long  graduated  tail.  They  belong  chieiiy  to  the  subfamilies 
Paheornithmae  and  Platycercime  of  Asia,  Africa,  Australia, 
and  Polynesia,  but  the  name  is  applied  to  some  small  spe¬ 
cies  of  other  groups,  as  the  Conuriiiie  of  South  and  Central 
America.  See  Carolina  parrakeet,  I  Hast. 
par 'r  el  (pXr'21),  par'ral  (pSr'al),  n.  [F.  appareil.  See 
APPAREL,;!.]  Aaut.  The  rope  loop  or  sliding  collar  by  which 
a  yard  or  spar  is  held  to  the  mast  in  such  a  way  that  it  may 
be  hoisted  or  lowered  at  pleasure  ;  — called  a\aojackstay. 
par  rhe'si  a  (pa-re'zhl-a ;  -zl-d),  n.  [LL.,  fr.  Gr.  nappqaia ; 
napd  beyond  -f-  pf/ais  a  speaking.]  Rhet.  Boldness  or 
freedom  of  speech.  R.—  par-rhe  si  as'tio  (-Ss'ttk),  a.  R. 
par'rl-cld'al  (pSr'T-sid'dl),  a .  [L.  parricidalis.  See  parri¬ 
cide.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  parricide  ;  guilty  of  parricide, 
par'rl-cide  (pSr'T-sId),  n.  [F.,  fr.  L.  panncida,  paricida  ; 
of.  Gr.  rrao?,  mjos  a  kinsman.  See  -cide.]  1.  One  who 
murders  a  person  to  whom  he  stands  in  a  specially  sacred 
relation,  as  a  father,  mother,  or  other  near  relative,  or  (in  a 
wider  sense)  a  ruler,  etc.  Sometimes,  one  guilty  of  treason. 
2.  [L.  pai'ricidi um.]  Act  or  crime  of  murdering  one’s 
own  father,  mother,  near  relative,  ruler,  etc. 
par'rock  (-dk),  n.  [AS .  pear  i~uc,  pear  roc,  inclosure,  fence, 
akiu  to  D.perk,  G.  pferch;  fr.  the  same  source  as  E.  park. 
Cf.  park.]  Dial.  Eng.  1.  A  croft,  or  small  field;  a  paddock. 
2.  A  cell  or  stall ;  also,  a  pen  or  coop, 
par'rot  (par'dt),  n.  [Perh.  orig.  a  dim.  fr.  F.  Pierre  Peter  ; 
cf.  F.  Pierrot ,  and  pierrot  sparrow.  Cf.  Peter,  petrel.] 
In  the  broadest  sense,  any  zygodactyl  bird  of  the  order 
Psittaci,  including  the  parrakeets,  cockatoos,  macaws,  lo¬ 
ries,  lorikeets,  love  birds,  and  their  allies.  They  inhabit  the 
tropics  of  America,  Africa,  and  Asia,  and  also  Australia, 
New  Zealand,  and  Polynesia.  Their  most  distinctive  char¬ 
acter  is  a  stout,  curved,  cered. and  hooked  bill,  the  upper 
mandible  of  which  is  movably  hinged  to  the  skull.  Many 
are  crested,  and  the  colors,  while  sometimes  plain  black, 
white,  gray,  or  green,  are  often  variegated  with  green,  red, 
yellow',  and  blue.  The  unqualified  term  is  variously  ap¬ 
plied,  but  esp.  to  Old  World  speeies  of  the  genus  Psittacns , 
which  are  of  rather  stout  form  with  a  short  square  tail, 
as  the  African  £ray  parrot  (see  gray  parrot).  Parrots 
are  excellent  mimics,  and  some  readily  learn  to  simulate 
laughter,  crying,  etc.,  and  to  enunciate  words  and  phrases  ; 
hence  for  centuries  they  have  been  kept  as  cage  birds, 
par'rot,  v.  t.  ;  par'rot-ed  ;  par'rot-ing.  1.  To  repeat  by 
rote,  as  a  parrot. 


2.  To  teach  to  repeat  in  a  mechanical  manner  ;  — usually 
in  passive  ;  as,  actors  parroted  by  the  stage  manager, 
par'rot,  v.  i.  To  chatter  like  a  parrot, 
parrot  fish,  a  Any  fish  of  the  family  Scaridie ;  —  so  called 
because  of  their  strik¬ 
ing  colora¬ 
tion  or  par- 
r  o  1 1  i  k  e 
jaws,  esp. 
those  of 
the  genera 
Spar  i  s  o- 
ma,  Scams, 
and  Pseu - 

doscarus .  herbivorous 

fishes  of  warm  seas.  Green  Parrot  Fish  (Sparisoma  viricle). 
not  much  valued  as 

food,  b  Any  of  various  brightly  colored  labroid  fishes,  as 
Labrichthys  vsitlacula  (called  also  parrot  perch),  in  Aus¬ 
tralasia,  or  Halichxres  radial  us ,  in  Florida,  c  The  shanny. 
parrot  flower.  A  South  American  liliaceous  plant  (Alstrve- 
meria  psiUacina)  having  green  and  crimson  flowers  spotted 
with  purple  ;  also,  the  flower  of  this  plant, 
parrot  green.  Chem.  A  yellowish  green  color,  like  that 
of  parrot's  feathers ;  also,  a  pigment  used  to  produce  it. 
parrot  mouth  Veter.  A  condition  of  a  horse's  mouth  in 
winch  the  superior  incisors  project  over  the  inferior,  thus 
preventing  the  tables  of  wear  from  coming  into  apposition 
and  rendering  it  difficult  for  the  animal  to  graze.  It  may 
be  due  to  malformation  of  the  premaxillary  bone  or  merely 
excessive  growth  of  the  superior  incisors  in  old  horses, 
parrot  nose  A  hooked  nose, 
par'rot  ry  (pSr'&t-ri),  n.  Servile  imitation  or  repetition. 
Coleridge.  “  The  supine  parrotry."  Fitzed.  Hall. 
par'rot' s-bill'  (-wts-bTF),  o;  parrot’ s-bill  kowhai 
[So  called  from  its  curved  standard.]  The  glory  pea  of 
Australia  ( Donia  punicea). 
par'rot’  s-feath  er,  n.  A  water  milfoil  ( Myriophyllum 
proserpinacoides)  often  cultivated  in  fountains  or  aquaria 
for  its  long  trailing  stems  clothed  with  feathery,  pinnately 
dissected  leaves. 

Par'rott  gun  (pSr'dt).  [After  R.  P.  Parrott ,  American 
inventor.]  Ordnance.  A  muzzle-loading,  cast-iron,  rifled 
gun  throwing  heavy,  solid  projectiles,  elongated,  cast 
hollow  after  the  Rodman  plan  and  strengthened  by  a 
coiled  wrought-iron  band  shrunk  over  the  portion  of  the 
reenforce  surrounding  the  charge.  It  was  much  used  by 
the  United  States  army  during  the  Civil  War. 
parrot  weed.  A  half-shrubby  tropical  American  papaver¬ 
aceous  plant  (Bocconia  frutescens).withveTy  large,  sinuate, 
pinnatifid  leaves,  and  small,  panicled,  apetalous  flowers, 
parrot  wrasse.  A  parrot  fish  ;  esp.,  Sparisoma  cretense 
of  the  Mediterranean,  which  wras  highly  prized  as  a  food 
fish  oy  the  ancient  Greeks  and  Romans. 


par'rot-y  (pXr'ut-T),  a.  Like,  or  of  the  nature  of,  a  parrot, 
par'ry  (pSr'T),  v.  t.  ;  -ried  (-Id) ;  -ry-ing.  [F.  parez ,  im¬ 
perative,  or  pare ,  p.  p.  of  purer ,  fr.  It.  parare  to  parry, 
prevent,  prepare,  fr.  L.  parare  to  prepare.  See  pare,  v.  /.] 

1.  To  ward  off ;  to  stop  or  to  turn  aside ;  as,  to  parry  a 
thrust,  a  blow,  or  anything  that  means  or  threatens  harm. 

2.  To  avoid  ;  to  shift  or  put  off  ;  to  evade. 

The  French  government  has  parried  the  payment  of  our 
claims.  E.  Everett. 

par'ry,  v.  i.  To  ward  off,  evade,  or  turn  aside  something, 
par'ry,  n.  ;  pi.  -ries  (-Tz).  A  warding  off  of  a  thrust  or 
blow,  as  in  sword  and  bayonet  exercises  or  in  boxing 
(8 eelllusts.  of  carte,  seconde,  septime,  tierce)  ;  fig.,ade- 
fensive  movement  in  debate  or  other  intellectual  encounter. 

Skillful  in  the  thrust  and  parry  of  debate.  Josiah  Royce. 
parse  (piirs ;  in  British  usage  also  parz),  v.  t.  ;  parsed 
(parst) ;  pars'ing  (par'sTng).  [L.  pais  a  part ;  pars 
orationis  a  part  of  speech,  peril,  through  OF.  parz ,  pars , 
pi.  of  part ,  fr.  L.  See  part,  n.]  Gram.  To  resolve  iuto 
its  elements,  as  a  sentence,  pointing  out  the  several 
parts  of  speech,  and  their  relation  to  each  other  by  gov¬ 
ernment  or  agreement ;  to  analyze  and  describe  grammati¬ 
cally,  as  a  word,  showing  what  part  of  speech  it  is,  and  ex¬ 
plaining  its  inflection,  and  its  relation  to  any  other  word 
or  words  in  the  sentence, 
pars'er  (par'ser),  One  who  parses. 

Par'sl,  Par'see  (par'se;  par-se';  277),  n.  [Hind.  &  Per. 
Parsi  a  Persian,  a  follower  of  Zoroaster,  a  tire  worshiper. 
Cf.  Persian.]  1.  An  adherent  of  the  Zoroastrian  or 
ancient  Persian  religion,  descended  from  Persian  refu¬ 
gees  settled  in  India,  mostly  at  Bombay,  whither  they  fled 
in  the  7th  and  8th  centuries  to  escape  Mohammedan  per¬ 
secution  ;  a  fire  worshiper.  Cf.  Gheber  ;  Zoroastrianism. 
2  The  Iranian  dialect  of  the  Parsi  religious  literature. 
Par'sic  (piir'sTk),  a.  Of  or  pert,  to  the  Parsis  or  Parsiism. 
Par'si-fal  (par'si-fal),  n.  [G.  See  Parzival.]  In  Wagner’s 
music  drama  of  the  same  name,  a  knight,  who,  first  coming 
as  a  youth  to  the  castle  of  the  Grail  and  seeing  Amfortas 
suffering,  sets  out  to  recover  the  sacred  spear  by  which 
alone  Amfortas’s  wound  may  be  healed.  In  the  magic 
garden  of  Klingsor  he  meets  Kundry,  and  by  resisting  her 
wiles  is  empowered  to  recover  the  spear,  to  reclaim  Kun¬ 
dry,  and  eventually  to  heal  Amfortas,  whom  he  succeeds 
as  chief  of  the  Grail  knights.  See  Parzival,  Percivale. 
Par 'si  ism,  Par'see-ism  (par'se-Yz’m ;  par-se'-),  n.  The 
religious  teachings  and  customs  of  the  Parsis. 
parsi  xno'nl-ous  (par'sY-mo'nY-ws),  a.  [See  parsimony.] 
Exhibiting  parsimony  ;  sparing  in  expenditure  of  money  ; 
frugal  to  excess  ;  penurious ;  niggardly  ;  stingy  ;  meager  ; 
mean  ;  as,  he  is  rich  but  parsimonious  ;  parsimonious  fare. 

A  prodigal  king  is  nearer  a  tyrant  than  a  parsimonious.  Bacon 
Syn.  —  Sparing,  illiberal,  grasping,.mercenary,  avaricious, 
covetous,  sordid,  mean. —Parsimonious, penurious, miserly, 
niggardly,  stingy,  close.  One  is  parsimonious  who  is  spar¬ 
ing  or  frugal,  commonly  to  an  excessive  degree  ;  one  is 
penurious  who  is  meanly  parsimonious  ;  as,  “  Having  been 
a  spendthrift  all  his  life,  ne  had  now  become  strictly  par¬ 
simonious  .  .  .  and  .  .  .  devoted  every  energy  of  his  mind 
to  save  shillings  and  pence”  (Trollope)  \  “A  style,  which, 
where  it  is  best,  is  so  parsimonious  m  the  number  of 
its  words,  so  goldenly  sufficient  in  the  value  of  them  ” 
( Loicell );  cf.  “Philip  was  of  a  careful,  or  to  say  truth,  of 
a  frugal  disposition,  .  .  .  though  this  did  not  degenerate 
into  parsimony  ”  ( Prescott ) ;  “  A  grudging  master,  a  penu¬ 
rious  niggard  of  his  wealth  ”  (Milton).  One  is  miserly  who 
is  sordidly  avaricious;  one  is  niggardly  or  stingy  (the 
more  common  term)  who  is  grudging  or  close-fisted  esp. 
in  expending  ;  as,  “  Her  expenditure  was  parsimonious  and 
even  miserly  ”  (J.  R.  Green) ;  “  As  poor  and  niggardly  as  it 
would  be  to  set  down  no  more  meat  than  your  company 
will  be  sure  to  eat  up”  (Swift) ;  “Less  than  four  pages  is 
niggardly  in  point  of  friendship  and  spendthrift  in  point 
of  postage  ”  (Lowell) ;  “  If  I  want  anything,  he  says  that  it 
cannot  be  afforded.  I  never  thought  before  that  he  was 
stingy ,  but  I  am  sure  now  that  he  must  be  a  miser  at  heart  ” 
(Trollope).  Close  is  colloq.  for  stingy  (see  near).  See 
greedy,  covetous,  frugal,  scanty,  contemptible,  poverty. 
—  par'si-mo'ni-ous-ly,  adv.  —  par  si  mo'ni  ous  ness.  n. 
par'si-mo-ny  (piir'sT-mft-nY),  n.  [L.  parsirnonia ,  parci- 
monia  ;  cf.  parcere  to  spare,  parcus  sparing  :  cf.  F.  parci- 
monie.']  Closeness  in  expenditure  ;  generally,  reprelien- 
sively  excessive  frugality  ;  stinginess  ;  niggardliness. 

Awful  parsimony  presided  generally  at  the  table.  Thackeray. 
Syn.  —  Economy,  frugality,  illiberality,  closeness, 
pars'ley  (pars'll),  n.  [ME.  persely ,  persil ,  F.  persil ,  OF. 
perresil ,  L.  petroselinum  rock  parsley,  Gr.  -neTpoae^ivov ; 
ncrpos  stone  -f-  <re\ivov  parsley.  Cf.  Peter  ;  celery.] 

1.  A  European  aromatic  apiaceous  garden  herb  (Petrose¬ 
linum  petroselinum ),  whose  finely  curled,  dissected  leaves 
are  commonly  used  to  flavor  soups,  stews,  etc.,  or  as  a 
garnish.  The  variety  known  as  Hamburg  parsley  has  a 
large  fusiform  root,  which  is  eaten  as  a  vegetable. 

2.  With  attributive  or  qualifying  word,  any  of  various 
other  plants  of  the  same  family. 

parsley  fern  a  A  European  rock  brake  or  fern  ( Crypto- 
gramma  crispa)  with  parsleylike  leaves ;  — called  also 
mountain  parsley;  also,  the  similar  American  species  C. 
acroslichoides.  b  The  lady  fern,  c  The  Australian  fern 
Chei/anthes  tenuifolia.  d  Tansy. 


Parsley  plert.  [Prob.  fr.  F.  perce-pierre ;  percer  to  pierce 
+  pierre  stone.]  A  small  European  rosaceous  herb  (Alche- 
milla  arv crisis),  having  fan-shaped  3-parted  leaves,  the 
divisions  2-4-cleft,  and  axillary  greenish  flowers.  It  was 
formerly  reputed  to  cure  calculus. 

pars'nip  (pars'nYp),  n.  [ME.  pasnepe ,  OF.  pasnaie ,  F. 
panais ,  fr.  L .  paslinac a  ;  cf.  pastinare  to  dig  up,  pastinum 
a  kind  of  dibble.  The  ending  was  altered  by  influence  of 
ME.  nepe  turnip.  Cf.  turnip.]  1.  a  A  European  apiaceous 
biennial  plant  (Pastinaca  saliva ),  with  large  pinnate  leaves 
and  yellow  flowers.  It  is  naturalized  as  a  weed  in  parts 
of  the  United  States,  b  The  long  fusiform  root  of  this 
plant,  somewhat  poisonous  in  the  wild  state,  but  through 
cultivation  made  palatable  and  nutritious,  and  used  for 
the  table,  and  also  as  food  for  stock.  A  kind  of  beer  and  a 
wine  are  made  from  it. 

2.  Any  other  species  of  Pastinaca ;  also,  with  attributive 
or  qualifying  word,  any  of  various  parsniplike  plants  of 
the  family  Apiacese. 

parsnip  chervil.  A  European  and  Asiatic  apiaceous  plant 
(Anthriscus  bulbosus ),  sometimes  cultivated  for  its  starchy 
esculent  root. 

par'son  (par's’n),  n.  [ME.  persone  person,  parson,  OF. 
peisone ,  F.  personne  person  See  person.]  1.  Eccl.  One 
who  represents  a  parish  in  its  ecclesiastical  and  corporate 
capacities  ;  hence,  the  rector  or  incumbent  of  a  parochial 
church,  who  has  full  possession  of  all  the  rights  thereof, 
with  the  cure  of  souls. 

2.  Any  clergyman  having  ecclesiastical  preferment;  one 
who  is  in  orders,  or  is  licensed  to  preach;  a  preacher. 
Chiefly  Colloq.  Ac  Often  Disparaging. 

He  hears  the  parson  pray  and  preach.  Longfellow. 

3.  a  An  animal  with  a  black  coat  or  markings,  b  A 
guidepost.  Dial.  Eng. 

par'son  age  (-aj),  n.  [OF.  personage  an  ecclesiastical 
dignity.  Cf.  personage.]  1.  Eng.  Eccl.  Law.  A  certain 
portion  of  lands,  tithes,  and  offerings,  for  the  maintenance 
of  the  parson  of  a  parish. 

2.  The  glebe  and  house,  or  the  house  only,  appropriated 
by  a  parish  or  ecclesiastical  society  to  the  maintenance 
or  use  of  the  incumbent  or  settled  pastor  or  minister. 

3.  The  tithe  belonging  to  a  parson.  Scot. 

parson  bird  A  New  Zealand  bird  (Prosthemadera  novx- 
zelandix)  of  the  family  Meli- 
phagidie,  remarkable  for  its 
powers  of  mimicry.  It  is 
glossy  black,  with  a  tuft  of 
white  feathers  on  each  side  of 
the  throat,  faint  white  streaks 
on  the  back  of  the  neck,  and 
a  white  shoulder  patch.  It  is 
often  kept  as  a  cage  bird. 

par-8  0  n'  lc  (par-sbn'Tk)  ( 

p  a  r-so  n' i-cal  (  T-kdl)  j 
Of,  pertaining  to,  or  charac¬ 
teristic  of,  a  parson  ;  clerical. 

—  par-son'i  cal  ly,  adv. 

part  (part),  n.  [F.  part ,  L. 
pars ,  gen.  partis.  In  part  of  speech  fr.  L.  through  AS.  (Oxf. 
E.  D.)  Cf.  depart,  parcel,  partner,  party,  portion.] 
1.  One  of  the  portions,  equal  or  unequal,  into  which  any¬ 
thing  is  divided,  or  regarded  as  divided ;  something  less 
than  a  whole;  r  number,  quantity,  mass,  or  the  like,  regard¬ 
ed  as  going  to  make  up,  with  others  or  another,  a  larger 
number,  quantity,  mass,  etc.,  whether  actually  separate  or 
not ;  a  piece,  fragment,  fraction,  member,  or  constituent. 

And  kept  back  part  of  the  price,  .  .  .  and  brought  n  certain 
part  and  laid  it  at  the  apostleB'  feet  Acts  v.  2. 

I  am  apart  of  all  that  I  have  met.  Tennyson. 
2  Specif.  :  a  A  formal  or  distinctive  division  ;  as,  a  part 
of  speech  ;  a  story  in  four  parts,  b  An  equal  constituent 
portion  ;  one  of  several  or  many  like  quantities,  numbers, 
etc.,  into  which  anything  is  divided,  or  of  which  it  is  com¬ 
posed  ;  proportional  division  or  ingredient. 

An  omer  is  the  tenth  part  of  an  ephah.  Ex  xvi.  36 
A  thought  which,  quartered,  hath  but  one  part  wisdom. 

And  ever  three  parts  coward  Shah. 

C  A  constituent  portion  of  a  living  or  spiritual  whole ;  a 
member  ;  an  organ  ,  an  essential  element ;  also,  a  portion 
of  an  animal  body  (usually  in  pi.)  ;  as,  the  inward  parts  ; 
the  hinder  parts. 

All  the  j/arts  were  formed  .  . .  into  one  harmonious  body.  Locke. 
d  A  constituent  of  character  or  capacity  ;  faculty  ;  hence, 
capability  ;  talent ;  —  usually  in  pi.  with  a  collective  sense. 
“  Men  of  considerable  parts."  Burke.  “  Great  quickness 
of  parts."  Macaulay,  q  Math.  (1)  A  submultiple;  — 
called  in  full  aliquot  part.  (2)  An  assemblage  all  of  whose 
elements  are  also  elements  of  another  assemblage.  (3)  pi. 
=  partial  fractions.  (4)  A  line  or  other  element  of  a 
geometrical  figure. 

3.  pi.  Times  ;  as,  ten  parts  (=  times)  better.  Obs. 

4  A  particle  of  matter.  Obs. 

5-  That  which  belongs  to  one,  or  which  is  assumed  by  one, 
or  which  falls  to  one,  in  a  division  or  apportionment ; 
share  ;  portion  ;  lot ;  interest ;  concern  ;  duty  ;  office. 

We  have  no  part  in  David.  2  Sam.  xx.  1. 

Accuse  not  Nature  !  she  hath  done  her  part  ; 

Do  thou  but  thine.  Milton. 


parrall.  d*  pakel,  parle,  pa- 
ROI.K.  [matta.I 

par  ra-mat'ta.  Var.  of  para-] 
pan-amount,  f  paramount. 
par'rel.  d*  parel,  peril. 
par'rel.  par'ral,  v.  t.  Sr  i.  To  fas¬ 
ten  by  means  of  a  parrel, 
panell  d*  apparel. 
parrer.  parure. 
parriar.  d*  pariah. 
parriche.  dr  parish. 
parri-cid'ai-ly  (pttr'T-sld'rfl-T), 

adr.  of  PARRICIDAL. 

par'ri-cld/ed  (pHr'I-sTd^d),  a. 
Killed  parricidally.  Rare 
par  rl-cid'i-ous.  a.  Also  par'ri- 
ci'dous.  Parricidal.  Ohs. 
p&r'ri-cid  ism  ( par'T-sId-Iz’m), 
n.  See -ism.  Rare.  [Obs.  I 
parri-ci'dous,  a.  Parricidal.  | 
par'ri-cld  y,  n.  [L.  parricidi- 
U'H.I  Parncide.  Obs 
Par'ri-da  (pHr'I-de),  n.  [NL. 
See  Parka.J  Syn.  of  Jacanida:. 
par'ridge  (par'Ij).  Scot.  &  dial. 
Eng.  var  of  porridge. 
par'rish  (par'Tsh).  Dial.  Eng. 
var.  of  perish. 

par'ritch  (-Ych).  Scot.  &  dial. 
Eng.  var.  of  porridge. 

parrltch  time  Breakfast  time. 
Scot,  tf  Dial.  Eng. 


parr  marks.  See  park. 
par'roch.  parroche-  d*  parish. 
par'rock  (par'uk),  v  t.  To  shut 
up;  inclose.  Obs.  nr  Dial.  Eng. 
par'ro  ket.  par'ro-quet  (pftr'o- 
kot).  Vars.  of  parrakeet. 
parroll.  d*  parol. 

,  par-ro'quia  (piir-r6'kya),  n. 
[Sp.,  fr.  L.  jiaroe/na  parish.  See 
parish,  n.]  A  parish  church  ; 
also,  a  parish.  S/>  Amer. 
par'rot-back7  chair  A  Dutch 
chair; —  so  called  front  the 
shape  of  the  openings  in  the 
back.  [bill.  | 

par'rot-beak',  n.  The  parrot  s-| 
par'rot-bill',  n  Parrot’s-hill. 
arrot  bullfinch.  »  A  thiek- 
illed  Asiatic  bird  of  the  genus 
Paradoxomis. 

parrot  coal.  A  kind  of  cannel 
coal;  —  so  culled  from  the  crack¬ 
ling  sound  it  nmkcB  in  burning. 
Dial.  Eng.  6r  Scot. 
parrot  crossbill  A  large  Eu¬ 
ropean  crossbill  (Loxxa  pityop- 
siltacus). 

par'rot-er.  n.  One  who  narrots. 
parrot  finch  A  crossbill, 
par'rot-hood,  n.  See  -hood 
par'rot-ism  (p  ft  r'tJ  t-I  z’m),  n. 
See  -ism. 


par'rot-ize.  r.  i.  See  -ize. 

parrot  perch.  Sec  parrot  fish  b. 
parrot  plant  An  Australian 
fabaceous  plant  ( Crotalaria 
cunninghamii )  whose  flower  is 
suggestive  of  a  parrot’s  head, 
parrot’s  corn.  Safflower  seed 
parrotter.  d*  paritok. 
par'rot-toed  ,  a.  Pigeon-toed. 

ft&rrot  tulip.  One  of  a  race  of 
ate-flowering  hybrid  tulips  hav¬ 
ing  brightly  vuriegated  flowers, 
often  with  fringed  petals, 
pars,  n.  pi  [OF.  j>ars ,  parz,  pi. 
of  part  rrnrt.  See  part,  n.]  Parts 
of  speech;  parts.  Obs.  [-able. I 
pars'a-ble  (  piir'sa-b’l ),  a.  See  | 
I]  pars  ad-ver'sa.  I  L.J  The  ad¬ 
verse  or  opposite  party, 
parsainer  d*  parcener. 
parsche.  d*PAKISI1  [parsed.] 
parse,  r.  /.  To  admit  of  being! 
parsealyte.  d*  partiality. 
parsecute.  d*  persecute. 
parsee  +  persue. 

Par'see  var.  of  Parsi. 

Par'see  ism  (-Iz’m).  Var.  of 
Parsiism. 

par'sel.  d*  parcel. 
parselmel.  d*  parcelmeal. 
parsely.  d*  parsley. 
parsenip.  d*  parsnip. 


parseve  d*  pk rc k  i  v  k . 

arsever.  d*  persevere. 
ar  shan-da'tha  (piir',shftn-da'- 
th«  :  piir-shttn'du-thd).  Bib. 
parshen  d*  parish kn. 

||  par  aigne_  de_  m4  pris'  (par 
sen'y*  dS  ma/pre').  [F-l  As  a 
token  of  contempt, 
par'sii  (par's'll  ;  pa'-).  Obs.  or 
Scot.  &  dial.  Eng.  of  parsley. 

II  pars  in  fi-de'li-um  (piir/.  in'fT 
de'lY-tfm)  ;  j>l.  partes  infide- 
lium  (par'tez)  [L.]  A  region 
of  infidels. 

Par'sism  (par'sYz’m).  n.  = 
Parsiism. 

II  para  le-gi'ti-ma  (ie-jYt'Y-md). 
[L.]  Law  =  legitim. 
parsley  camphor.  =  apiol,  2. 
parsley  family.  Bot.  The  fam¬ 
ily  Apiace®. 

parsley  haw.  A  hawthorn 

f Cratsegus  apxi folia)  of  the 
southern  United  States,  having 
pinnately  lobed  leaves, 
parsley  oil.  See  oil.  Table  I. 
par8'lev-wort  (-wQrPb  n.  A 
plant  or  the  parsley  family, 
i ■  pars  mag'na  fu'i.  [L.J  Lit., 
I  was  a  large  part.  See  qUORUM 
PARS  MAGNA  FUI. 

par'son.  d*  person. 


par'son-age.  d*  personage. 

parsonage  tithes.  See  tithe. 
par'son-al.  d*  personal. 
par'son-arclFy  '(par's’n-ar'kY), 
n.  [/tarson  -f-  -archy.]  Parson 
rule  or  government.  R.  [-dom.I 
par'son-dom  (-d  u  m),  n.  See| 
parsone.  d*  parson,  person. 
par'soned  (piir's’nd),  a.  Fur¬ 
nished  with  a  parson, 
par'son-er.  d*  parcener. 
par  son-ese' (par's’n-ez'  ;  -es'), 
a.  Parsonic.  R.  [parson’s  wife. I 
par'son-e8s,  7*.  [See -ess.]  A I 
par'son-et,  n.  [parson  4-  -ef.J 
A  parson’s  child  ;  also,  a  young 
or  newly  made  parson.  Humor¬ 
ous,  Disjiaraging,  or  Colloq. 
parson  gull.  A  black-backed 
gull.  Local,  Eng. 
par'son-hood,  n  See  -noon, 
par'son-ing,  n  Performance  of 
a  parson’s  duties.  Rare. 
par  son-in-the-pul'pit, //.  The 
cuckoopint.  Dial.  Eng. 
par'son  ish.  a.  See-isH. 
par-son'i-ty  (par-s5n'Y-tY),  n. 
Quality  or  state  of  a  parson, 
par'son-ize,  v.  t.  4- 1.  See  -ize. 
par'Bon-ly.  a.  Parsonic.  Rare. 
parson  mew.  The  black-backed 
gull.  Local ,  Eng. 


parsonne.  d*  parson,  person. 

par  son-ol'a-try  (piir'B’n-51'ti- 
trY),  n.  [parson  +  -latry.]  Wor¬ 
ship  of  parsons. 

par  son-ol'o-gy  (-fi-jY),  n.  [  par¬ 
son  4-  -logy.']  Lore  concerning 
parsons.  Rare. 

par'son-ry,  n.  Parsons,  as  a 

body.  Rare. 

far>son-8hip,  n.  See  -ship. 

ar'sons  tuFbine.  [Alter  Hon 
C.  A.  Parsons  (b.  1S.>1),  English 
inventor.]  See  turbine 
parsoune.  d*  person 
parsoure  piercer 
II  pars  pro  to'to.  [L.J  A  part 
for  the  whole. 

|j  pars  ra  ti-o-na'bi-lia  (rfial^T- 
o-nftb'r-lYs).  [1,.]  Law.  Lit., 
the  reasonable  part  or  share  :  — 
used  of  the  portion  of  his  estute 
that  a  decedent  could  not  will 
away  from  his  widow  and  chil¬ 
dren,  aB  the  legitim,  or,  in  Eng¬ 
lish.  the  widow’s  dower  and  a 
portion  that  the  children  were 
(formerly)  entitled  to. 

Parst.  Parsed.  Ref.  Sp. 

ar'sy.  d*  Parsi. 
part.  p.  a.  Her.  Parted  :  in  phr. 
part  per  pale.  Rare. 

Part.,  <>■  part.  Abbr.  Participle. 


food,  foot ;  out,  oil ;  chair  ;  go  ;  sing,  ii)k  ;  ♦hen,  thin ;  nature,  verdure  (250)  ;  K  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144) ;  6on  ;  yet ;  zh  — .  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Guidb. 

Full  explanations  of  Abbreviations,  Signs,  etc..  Immediately  precede  the  1  ocabulary. 
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6.  Theater.  A  particular  character  in  a  drama  or  a  play 
an  assumed  personification  ;  also,  the  language,  actions,  and 
influence  of  a  character  or  an  actor  in  a  play,  or,  figurative¬ 
ly,  in  real  life.  See  to  act  a  party  under  act. 

Honor  and  shame  from  no  condition  rise  ; 

Act  well  your  part ,  there  all  the  honor  lies.  Pope. 

7.  Music .  a  A  melody  or  voice  part,  in  concerted  music 
or  in  harmony,  for  a  particular  voice  or  instrument.  Har¬ 
monic  music  is  usually  thought  of  as  made  up  of  (usually 
four)  simultaneous  parts.  Real  parts  are  such  as  progress 
as  individual  voices,  while  auxiliary  or  additional  parts  are 
sometimes  distinguished  as  those  consisting  of  detached 
tones  doubling  certain  tones  in  the  real  parts  for  emphasis 
or  special  effect,  b  A  particular  voice  or  instrument  in 
concerted  music,  or  the  individual  score  for  it. 

8-  An  act;  an  incident  of  conduct;  as,  he  committed 
many  unkind  parts.  Obs. 

9.  Quarter;  region;  district;  —  usually  in  pi.  “When 
you  come  into  these  parts.1"  E.  FitzGerald.  “  The  utter¬ 
most  part  of  the  heaven.”  Neh.  i.  9. 

10.  Side  or  direction;  as,  shut  in  on  every  part  {Obs.  or  R.)\ 
also,  =  hand,  11 ;  as,  on  the  other  part.  Now  Rate. 

11.  One  of  the  opposing  parties  or  sides  in  a  conflict  or  a 
controversy ;  a  faction. 

For  he  that  is  not  against  us  i6  on  our  j>art.  Mark  ix.  40. 

Make  whole  kingdoms  take  her  brother’s  part.  Waller. 

12.  A  parting;  separation.  Obs.  <1*  R. 

13.  The  parting  or  dividing  of  the  hair.  Colloq.,  U.  S. 
Syn.  —  Part,  portion,  piece, fragment,  section,  segment, 
division.  Part,  the  general  term,  denotes  simply  that 
which  is,  or  is  regarded  as  being,  a  constituent  or  fraction 
of  a  whole;  a  portion  is  a  part  regarded  as  more  or  less 
independent,  or  (esp.)  as  assigned  or  allotted  to  some  par¬ 
ticular  individual,  function,  or  purpose;  as,  “Divide  a 
minute  into  a  thousand  parts  ”  ( Sank.) ;  “  All  are  but  parts 
of  one  stupendous  whole  ”  {Pope) ;  “  the  hinder  part  of  the 
ship”  ( Mark  iv.  38);  “The  priests  had  a  portion  assigned 
them”  ( Gen .  xlvii.  22);  “Father,  give  me  the  portion  of 
goods  that  falleth  to  me”  ( Luke  xv.  12);  “  Art,  thus  con¬ 
ceived.  realizes  for  men  a  larger  portion  of  life  ”  {Steven¬ 
son)  ;  “  In  the  lowest  organization  all  parts  are  competent 
to  perform  all  functions,  and  one  and  the  same  portion  of 
protoplasm  may  successively  take  on  the  function  of  feed¬ 
ing,  moving,  or  reproducing  apparatus  ”  {Huxley).  A 
piece  is  a  detached  part  or  portion,  often  of  a  vaguely  de¬ 
fined  whole;  it  is  frequently  regarded  as  relative^  com¬ 
plete  in  itself ;  a  fragment  is  a  broken  or  imperfect  part, 
commonly  of  a  more  definite  whole ;  as,  a  piece  of  paper, 
of  chalk,  of  string,  of  cloth,  a  piece  of  bread,  a  piece  of 
money,  a  piece  of  poetry,  of  music,  cf.  to  break  in  pieces ; 
a  fragment  of  pottery  (cf.  a  piece  of  pottery),  a  fragment  of 
an  antique  statue ;  r‘  They  took  up  of  the  fragments  .  .  . 
twelve  baskets  full”  {Matt.  xiv.  20);  “I  considered  the 
fragment  of  “  Hyperion  ”  as  second  to  nothing  that  was 
overproduced  by  a  writer  of  the  same  years  ”  {Shelley).  A 
section  is  a  distinct  part,  esp.  of  a  writing,  of  a  body  of 
people,  or  of  a  country  or  region,  a  segment  is  esp.  a  part 
cut  off  by  natural  lines  of  cleavage  or  division  (for  tech¬ 
nical  senses,  see  defs.) ;  as,  a  section  of  a  chapter,  the  ad¬ 
vanced  section  of  the  clergy,  the  eastern  section  of  the 
country ;  a  segment  of  an  orange,  a  segment  of  a  leaf. 
Division  is  more  general  than  section  or  segment ;  as, 
u  People  say  that  the  whole  human  frame  in  all  its  parts 
and  divisions  is  gradually  in  the  act  of  decaying  and  re¬ 
newing  ”  {Scott).  See  divide,  component,  partake. 

for  my  part,  so  far  as  concerns  me  ;  for  my  share,  —  in  good 
p.,  without  offense  ;  favorably  :  graciously  ;  as,  he  received 
the  warning  in  good  part.  Also,  in  ill .  evil}  better,  worse , 
gentle ,  etc.,  part.  Chiefly  with  take  or  the  like.  — in  p.,  in 
some  degree;  partly.  —  p.  and  parcel,  an  essential  or  con¬ 
stituent  portion  ;  —  a  reduplicative  phrase.  Cf .  might  and 
main ,  kith  and  kin ,  etc.  “  She  was  .  .  .  part  and  parcel  of 
the  race  and  place.”  Howitt.  —  p.  of  speech  [see  etymol.J, 
Grain.,  one  of  the  classes  of  words  (now  reckoned  as  eight, 
the  noun,  adjective,  pronoun,  verb,  adverb,  preposition, 
conjunction,  and  interjection)  according  to  which  a  sen¬ 
tence  is  analyzed ;  a  word  classed  according  to  the  kind 
of  idea  or  relation  it  denotes  in  the  sentence. 

The  customary  division  of  the  parts  of  speech  in  the  Indo- 
European  languages,  as  handed  down  from  tne  grammarians  of 
antiquity,  rests  upon  no  systematic  application  of  logical  princi¬ 
ples.  .  .'.  It  .  .  .has  been  effected  by  the  consideration  of  three 
points  :  the  meaning  of  a  word,  taken  by  itself,  its  function  in 
the  sentence,  and  its  behavior  in  regard  to  inflection  and  word 
formation.  H.  Paid  ( trans .). 

part  (part),  v.  t. ;  part'ed  ;  part'ing.  [F.  partir ,  L. 
partire,  partin',  p.  p.  partitus,  fr.  pars,  gen.  partis,  a  part. 
See  part,  7i.]  1.  To  divide  or  separate  into  distincrparts, 
as  by  breaking,  cutting,  cleaving,  or  other  physical  proc¬ 
ess;  also,  to  separate  in  thought;  to  analyze;  discrimi¬ 
nate  ;  specif.,  Naut .,  to  break  or  suffer  the  breaking  of  (a 
rope,  anchor  chain,  etc.) ;  as,  the  ship  parted  her  hawser 
in  the  gale.  “  Thou  shaltpa?^  it  in  pieces.”  Lev.  ii.  G. 

There,  [celestial  love]  parted  into  rainbow  hues.  Kcble. 

2.  To  separate  or  disunite ;  to  cause  to  go  apart ;  to  re¬ 
move  from  contact  or  contiguity  ;  to  sunder. 

The  Lord  do  so  to  me,  and  more  also,  if  aught  but  death  part 
thee  and  me.  Ruth  l.  17. 

The  narrow  seas  that  part 

The  French  and  English.  Shak. 

3.  Hence:  To  hold  apart;  to  stand  between;  to  inter¬ 
vene  betwixt,  as  combatants. 

The  stumbling  night  did  part  our  weary  powers.  Shak. 
4. , To  separate  by  a  process  of  extraction,  elimination,  or 
secretion  ;  as,  to  part  gold  from  silver. 

5.  To  leave ;  to  quit.  Obs. 

Since  presently  your  souls  must  part  your  bodies.  Shak. 

6.  To  divide  into  shares;  to  divide  and  distribute;  to 
allot ;  apportion  ;  share. 

They  parted  my  raiment  among  them.  John  xix.  24. 

7 .  To  give  a  part  of ;  to  give  away.  Obs. 

8.  To  mix  (wine).  Obs. 

9.  To  take  sides  with ;  to  espouse  the  cause  of.  Obs. 
Syn.  —  See  divide. 


to  part  company,  to  separate,  as  travelers  or  companions. 
Part,  v.  i.  1.  To  be  broken  or  divided  into  parts  or  piece 


part'a-ble.  a.  [OF.]  Partible; 

also,  participant.  Obs. 
par-tack'.  +  partake.  Scot. 
par-tak'a-ble  (p  ii  r-t  a  k'd-b  ’1 ; 
par-),  a.  See  -a  ble. 
par'tan  (par'tdn),  n.  [Cf.  Ir. 
&  Gael,  partan. ]  A  European 
crab  {Cancer  pagurus)  often 
used  as  food.  Scot. 
partan  face.  A  person  of  sour 
visage  ;  —  a  term  of  abuse.  Scot. 
ir  Dial.  Enq. 

par' tan- full',  a.  As  full  (of 
meat)  as  is  n  partan.  Scot. 

par'tan-handed.  a.  Stingy. 

Scot. 


par-tar'go.  *i*  botargo,  r  o- 

targo. 

part  book.  Music.  A  book  con- 
j  taining  a  single  part, 
partche.  -f  parch. 
part'ed-ness,  n.  See  -ness. 
partein.  +  pertain. 

|  parteis  Obs.  pi.  of  party. 

|  partelet.  partlet. 

|  part'en.  v.  t.  [From  part,  n.J 
Io  share.  Obs.  —  u.  i.  To  im¬ 
part  a  share.  Obs. 
partenar.  +  partner. 

|  partene.  pertain. 

partener  F  partner, 
i  par  terred'  (par-tard'),  a.  Laid 


to  break  ;  to  become  separated  ;  to  go  asunder  ;  as,  a  rope 
parts  ;  his  hair  parts  in  the  middle. 

2.  To  go  away;  to  depart;  to  take  leave;  to  quit  each 
other  ;  lienee,  to  die  ;  —  often  with  from. 

He  wrung  liussanio’s  hand,  and  so  they  parted.  Shak. 

3.  To  perform  an  act  of  parting  ;  to  relinquish  a  connec¬ 
tion  of  any  kind  ;  —  followed  by  with  or  from  ;  as,  to  part 
with  a  friend  or  a  possession. 

His  .  .  .  bag,  which  he  would  by  no  means  part  from.  G  Eliot. 

4.  To  have  a  part  or  share ;  to  partake.  Obs.  “  They 

shall  part  alike.”  1  Sam.  xxx.  24. 

5-  To  cause  separation  or  division. 

part  (part),  adv.  Partly;  in  a  measure.  Rare.  ^  Shak. 
||  par'tage'  (p&r'tazh';  formerly  Anglicized,  par'taj),  n.  [F. 
See  part,  v.  d:  n.]  1.  Division  ;  act  of  dividing  or  sharing. 

2.  Part ;  portion  ;  share. 

par  take'  (par-tak' ;  par-),  v.  i.  ;  pret.  par-took'  (-tdbk') ; 
p.  p.  par-tak'en  (-tak'’n);  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  par-tak'ing 
(-tak'Tng).  [From  par  taking,  partaker.  Oxf.  E.  D.~]  1.  To 
take  a  part,  portion,  or  share,  in  common  with  others  ;  to 
have  a  share  or  part ;  to  participate  ;  share.  “  Brutes  par¬ 
take  in  this  faculty.”  Locke. 

2.  Hence,  to  take  or  receive  a  portion  (of) ;  to  take  some 
(of) ;  as,  to  partake  of  food  or  drink. 

3.  To  have  something  of  the  properties,  character,  or 
office  (of). 

The  attorney  of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster  partakes  partly  of  a 
judge,  and  partly  of  an  attorney-general.  Bacon. 

4.  To  take  sides  (with).  Obs. 

When  I  against  myself  with  thee  partake.  Shak. 

Syn.  —  Partake,  participate,  share.  Partake  (now 
somewhat  stilted  m  ordinary  speech)  has  almost  lost  the 
implication  of  community  with  others,  and  suggests  rather 
appropriation  by  the  individual ;  as,  to  partake  of  refresh¬ 
ments.  To  participate  is  esp.  to  take  part  (with  others) 
in  something,  seldom  with  reference  to  material  things; 
as.  to  participate  in  a  conversation,  to  participate  in  an¬ 
other’s  feelings.  Share  emphasizes  strongly  the  idea  of 
community  of  possession,  enjoyment,  endurance,  etc., 
whether  with  reference  to  material  or  immaterial  things; 
as,  “  Among  the  lines  ...  is  this  — ‘Unmeet  for  Solitude 
to  share.'  Now  to  share  implies  more  than  one,  and  Soli¬ 
tude  is  a  single  gentleman  ”  {Byron) ;  “  The  confidential 
talk  he  could  not  always  share  ”  (  W.  Pater).  See  part. 
par-take',  v.  t.  1.  To  take  a  part  or  share  in  ;  to  share. 

Let  every  one  jiartake  the  general  joy.  Dryden. 

2.  Specif.,  to  take  or  receive  (food  or  drink),  either  with 
or  without  company. 

3.  To  bestow  (a  part  or  share) ;  to  impart  information 
about ;  tell ;  inform  (some  one)  of  something.  Obs. 

par  tak'er  (-tak'er),  n.  \_part  -j-  taker. 1.  One  who 
partakes  ;  a  sharer  ;  a  participator. 

Partakers  of  their  spiritual  things.  Rom.  xv.  27. 
2.  An  accomplice;  associate.  Archaic.  Matt,  xxiii.  30. 
part'ed  (par'tgd;  -tid;  151),^.  a.  Separated;  divided  ;  cleft; 
hence :  a  Bot.  Cleft  so  that  the  divisions  reach  nearly, 
but  not  quite,  to  the  base,  as  a  leaf ;  —  used  chiefly  in  com¬ 
position  ;  as,  3 -parted,  5-parted,  etc.  b  Party-colored.  Obs. 
C  Deceased  ;  dead.  Archaic,  d  Participated  in  ;  shared. 
Rare,  e  Endowed  with  parts  or  abilities.  Obs.  t  Pro¬ 
vided  with  a  dramatic  part.  Rare,  g  Her.  =  party,  a.,  2. 
part'er  (par'ter),  n.  One  that  parts  or  separates ;  as, 
parters  of  frays  {Now  Rare) ;  also,  a  parting  tool, 
par-terre'  (par-tar'),  n.  [F.,  fr.  par  on,  by  (L.  per)  -f 
terre  earth,  ground,  L.  terra.  See  terrace.]  1.  Hort. 
An  ornamental  and  diversified  arrangement  of  beds  or 
plots,  in  which  flowers  are  cultivated,  with  intervening 
paths  of  gravel  or  turf. 

2.  A  level  space  including  a  building  site. 

3.  The  part  of  the  floor  of  a  theater  behind  the  orchestra, 
esp.,  in  U.  S.,  the  part  beneath  the  galleries  ;  —  now  rarely 
used  exc  attributively  in  parterre  boxes. 

par-then'ic  (par-then'ik),  a.  [Gr.  nopOeviKos,  fr.  mpQc- 
i/o?  a  maid,  virgin.]  1.  Of  the  nature  of,  or  relating  to,  a 
virgin  or  virginity. 

2.  [.cap.)  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Spartan  Par-the'ni  ae 
(par-the'm-e),  or  sons  of  unmarried  women. 

Par-the'ni  um  (-the'nY-i7in),  n.  [L.,  any  of  several  plants, 
Gr.  napOcVLov,  fr.  7rap0crio9  maidenly,  Ir.  nop9evo<;  virgin  ; 
— in  allusion  to  the  white  ray  flowers  of  some  species.]  Bot. 
A  small  genus  of  North  American  asteraceous  herbs  hav¬ 
ing  simple  or  pinnately  dissected  leaves  and  small  heads 
of  white-rayed  or  yellow-raj'ed  flowers  in  a  terminal  pan¬ 
icle,  the  pappus  of  a  few  scales,  the  achenes  compressed 
and  keeled.  Several,  a f  P.  hyslerophotus ,  the  bastard 
feverfew,  and  P.  integri folium,  are  used  medicinally, 
par'the-no-  (par'the-no-).  A  combining  form  from  Greek 
TTo.pOcvo';  virgin ,  maiden,  used  chiefly  in  biological  terms  to 
signify  pertaining  to  reproduction  without  fertilization. 

Par  ttie  no-cis'sus  (-sis'ws),  n.  [NL. ;  partheno-  -f-  Gr. 
*10-0-69  ivy.]  Bot.  A  genus  of  vitaceous  plants,  formerly 
included  in  Ampelopsis ,  distinguished  by  the  small  perfect 
flowers  with  distinct  petals.  The  species  are  natives  of 
Asia  and  North  America.  P.  quinquefolia  is  the  Virginia 
creeper,  or  woodbine;  P.  tricuspidata  is  the  Japanese  ivy. 
paUthe-no-gen'e-sis  (-jSn'e-sis),  n.  [ partheno -  -f-  - gene¬ 
sis .]  1.  Zool.  Reproduction  by  virgin  females  by  means 

of  eggs  which  develop  without  being  fertilized  by  sperma¬ 
tozoa.  It  occurs  chiefly  in  certain  insects,  crustaceans, 
and  worms,  the  most  familiar  example  being  that  of  the 
aphids,  in  which  a  number  of  parthenogenetically  pro¬ 
duced  generations,  consisting  entirely  of  females,  follow 
the  sexually  produced  one.  Finally  males  are  produced 
(also  by  parthenogenesis)  and  sexual  reproduction  again 
takes  place.  Parthenogenesis  is  a  modification  of  sexual 
reproduction  sharply  distinguished  from  asexual  repro¬ 
duction,  as  the  young  develop  from  true  eggs,  not  from 
buds  or  parts  of  the  body.  It  must  also  be  distinguished 
from  the  fertilization  of  the  eggs  of  a  hermaphrodite 
animal  by  its  own  spermatozoa.  In  some  cases  incomplete 
maturation  (which  see)  has  been  observed  in  partheno- 


out  in  parterres  ;  provided  with 

a  parterre.  [fractions.  I 

part  fractions.  =  parti al| 
part  gate.  Mach.  A  regulating 
device  for  a  parallel-flow  water 
turbine,  having  a  system  of 
email  vertical  gates  with  baffles 
that  only  partially  close  the 
passage  section  in  the  guides. 
Par-the'ni-a  (par-the'nY-d),  n. 
In  Sidney’s  ’‘Arcadia,’’  the 
wife  of  Argalus.  who  arrays 
herself  in  a  knight’s  armor  to 
avenge  the  death  of  her  husband 
upon  his  slayer,  Amphialus. 
p  a  r-t  h  e'n  i-a  d  (-&  d),  n.  [See 


i*a  rthe.v ic.J  A  poem  in  honor 
of  a  virgin.  Obs.  or  R. 
par-the'ni-an(-dn),a.  [Gr.7rap- 
0eVtO9.]  Of  or  pert,  to  a  virgin, 
par'the-nin  (par'th8-nYn),par'- 
the-nine  (-n  Y  n  ;  -n  e  n  ),  n.  [L. 
1>arthenmm  +  -?>?.]  A  hitter 
substance  derived  from  the  bas¬ 
tard  feverfew  {Pavthenium  hys- 
terophorus),  and  used  as  an  an¬ 
tipyretic  and  analgesic, 
par  the-no-gen'ic  (-nC-j?n'Yk), 
par  the-no  gen'i-tive  (-j  ?n'i- 
tYv par  the-nog'e-nons  (-nbj'- 
S-nus),a.  Biol.  Parthenogenetic. 


genetic  eggs,  and  the  nuclear  material  thus  retained  may 
take  the  place  of  that  ordinarily  derived  from  the  male. 
An  artificial  parthenogenesis,  or  development  without  fer¬ 
tilization  up  to  a  certain  stage,  has  been  produced  in  the 
eggs  of  some  animals  by  chemical  reagents. 

2.  Bot.  The  form  of  apogamy  in  which  an  embryo  devel¬ 
ops  from  an  unfertilized  egg.  It  is  of  frequent  occurrence 
among  certain  algae  and  fungi,  while  in  one  family  of 
molds  (Saprolegniaceae)  it  is  tne  rule  rather  than  the  ex¬ 
ception.  Parthenogenesis  is  rare  among  seed  plants,  but 
has  been  demonstrated  in  Antennaria  and  a  few  other 
genera  ;  in  these  it  is  probably  an  instance  of  reversion  to 
an  ancestral  isogamous  condition.  See  apogamy,  2  b 

par  the  no  ge  net'ic  (par'the-uo-je-nSt'Tk),  a.  Biol.  Per¬ 
taining  to,  or  produced  by,  parthenogenesis. — par'the- 
no-ge  net'i  cal-ly  (-T-kSl-T),  adv. 

Par'the-non  (par'the-n5n),  n.  [L.,  fr.  Gr.  Jlap$evu>v,fT.  nap- 
0cfo?  a  virgin,  i.  e.,  the  goddess  Athena.]  A  celebrated 
Doric  temple  of  Athena,  on  the  Acropolis  at  Athens.  It 
is  of  Pentelic  marble  ;  in  design,  octastyle  peripteral, 
with  17  columns  on  the  sides ;  dimensions,  228  X  101  X  65 
feet.  The  Parthenon  was  in  both  plan  and  finish  the  most 
consummate  building  in  the  Doric  style,  exhibiting  refine¬ 
ments  of  line  that  have  never  been  surpassed.  It  was  the 
work  of  Ictinus,  was  begun  about  b.  c.  447,  and  by  438  was 
ready  for  the  great  gold  and  ivory  statue  of  Athena  by 
Phidias,  who  also  probably  designed  the  decorative  sculp¬ 
tures,  which  consisted  of :  (1)  Colossal  sculptures  in  the 
round,  filling  the  two  pediments,  the  eastern  group 
thought  to  have  represented  the  birth  of  Athena,  the  west¬ 
ern,  her  contest  with  Poseidon  for  Attica.  (2)  92  metopes 
in  high  relief,  showing,  on  the  east,  the  struggle  between 
the  gods  and  the  giants ;  on  the  west,  that  betw  een  the 
centaurs  and  Lapitlue ;  and  on  the  north  and  south,  sub¬ 
jects  which  have  not  been  made  out.  (3)  The  long  frieze  in 
low  relief  around  the  entire  cella  wrall  without  is  often 
asserted  to  represent  the  great  Panathenaic  procession. 
In  both  construction  and  sculptures  the  Parthenon  was 
the  most  perfect  product  of  Athenian  art  at  its  best  period. 
In  1687  it  was  shattered  by  an  explosion,  and  about  1811 
its  sculptures  were  largely  removed  by  Lord  Elgin.  See 
Elgin  marbles. 

Par  then'o  pe  (par-thgn'6-pe),  n.  [L.,  the  name  of  a  Siren, 
fr.  Gr.  WapOevomj.)  1.  Gr.  Myth.  One  of  the  Sirens,  who 
threw  herself  into  the  sea  because  unable  to  beguile  Odys¬ 
seus  by  her  songs.  She  was  cast  up  by  the  sea  at  Naples, 
where  was  an  ancient  town  called  by  her  name.  Hence, 
Naples  wras  also  anciently  so  called. 

2.  Aslron.  See  asteroid,  Table. 

—  Par  the  no-pe'an  (par'the-no-pe'an  ;  -no'pe-fin),  a. 

Par'thi  an  (par'thT-an),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  ancient 
Parthia,  the  country  to  the  southeast  of  the  Caspian  Sea. 
It  was  successively  under  the  rule  of  the  Persians.  Alexander  the 
Great,  and  the  Seleucid®,  until,  about  250  b.  c..  it  became  inde¬ 
pendent  under  Arsaces,  the  founder  of  the  Arsaeidae.  Despite 
Roman  attacks,  Parthia  maintained  its  independence  until  226 
a.  d.f  w'hen  it  was  conquered  by  the  Persian  SasBanians 
Parthian  shot,  a  parting  shot; — alluding  to  the  Parthian 
method  of  fighting.  Similarly,  Parthian  arrow,  shaft,  fight, 
etc.  “  He  went  awray  with  a  Parthian  grin  and  glance. 
Thackeray.  See  Parthian,  n. 

Par'thi-an,  n.  One  of  the  people  of  ancient  Parthia,  prob¬ 
ably  of  Turkoman  stock.  They  were  noted  for  their  mode  of 
fighting  on  horseback  with  the  bow  as  their  onlv  weapon,  their 
horses  being  turned  as  if  in  flight  after  each  discharge. 

par'tial  (par'shal),  a.  [F.,  fr.  LL.  partialis ,  fr.  L.  pars, 
gen.  partis ,  a  part :  cf.  (for  sense  3)  F.  partiel.  See  part, 
7?.]  1.  Inclined  to  favor  ope  party  in  a  cause,  or  one  side 

of  a  question,  more  .than  the  other  ;  biased  ;  predisposed  ; 
as,  a  judge  should  not  b o partial. 

Ye  have  been  partial  in  the  law.  Mai.  ii.  9. 

2.  Having  a  predilection  or  fondness  for ;  esp.,  inclined  to 
favor  unreasonably  or  to  care  for  excessively ;  foolishly 
fond  ;  with  to  {Colloq.),  fond  of.  “  A  partial  parent.”  Pope. 

Not  partial  to  an  ostentatious  display  Scott 

3.  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  affecting,  a  part  only  ;  not  general 
or  universal ;  not  total  or  entire  ;  as,  a  partial  eclipse  of 
the  moon.  “  Partial  dissolutions  of  the  earth.”  T  Burnet. 

4.  Forming  a  part ;  existing  as  a  component ;  also,  Bare, 
pert,  to  a  part  or  parts  ;  using  or  considering  only  parts. 

You  have  not  got  rid  of  parts  by  denying  them,  but  are  the 
more  partial.  Emerson 

5.  Bot.  Pertaining  to  a  secondary  or  subordinate  portion ; 
as,  a  partial  umbel ;  a  partial  petiole,  etc. 

partial  abstraction,  an  abstraction  of  one  factor  from  a  com¬ 
plex  integration.  —  p.  bulkhead.  Shipbuilding ,  a  partition 
of  insufficient  extent  completely  to  inclose  a  space.  —  p. 
cleavage,  Embryol.,  meroblastic  cleavage.  —  p.  conversion, 
Logic,  conversion  of  a  universal  into  a  particular  proposi¬ 
tion  or  of  one  particular  proposition  into  another.  — p. 
determinant.  =  minor  determinant.  —  p.  difference,  Math., 
the  change  produced  in  the  value  of  a  function  of  two  or 
more  arguments  by  increasing  one  of  them  by  1.  —  p.  dif¬ 
ferential  or  derivative,  p.  differential  coefficient,  p.  differentia¬ 
tion  or  derivation,  etc.  (of  a  function  of  two  or  more  va¬ 
riables),  Math.,  the  differential,  differential  coefficient, 
differentiation,  etc.,  of  the  function,  upon  the  hypothesis 
that  only  some  of  the  variables  are  varying.  The  sign  d 
(read,  curved  d),  or  sometimes  S  (the  Greek  letter  d),  is 
commonly  used  as  the  sign  of  partial  differentiation  in 
place  of  the  d  of  the  ordinary  differentials.  —  p.  eclipse. 
Aslron.  See  eclipse,  7?.,  1.  —  p.  fractions,  Math.,  the  1  mo¬ 
tions  into  the  sum  of  which  a  fraction  may  be  decomposed. 
When  the  terms  of  this  fraction  are  rational  integral  func¬ 
tions,  the  denominators  of  the  partial  fractions  are  the 
simple  (it  may  be,  repeated)  factors  of  the  original  denom¬ 
inator.  Called  also  part  fractions  or  simply  parts.  -  p. 
loss.  Insurance.  See  loss,  7.  —  p.  petiole,  Bot.,  a  petiolule.  — ■ 
p.  precipitation,  Chem.,  specif.,  fractional  precipitation. — 
p.  pressure  of  a  gas.  Physics,  the  pressure  of  any  individual 
gas  in  a  mixture  of  gases.  It  is  the  same  as  that  w  hi  eh 
the  gas  would  exert  were  it  confined  alone  in  the  sp:  ce 
occupied  by  the  mixture.  —  p.  probability,  Math.,  the  prob¬ 
ability  of  an  event’s  happening  in  any  of  several  mutually 
exclusive  ways  in  which  it  may  happen.  —  p.  segmentation, 
Embryol.,  meroblastic  cleavage.  — p.  term,  Logic,  an  un¬ 
distributed  term.  —  p.  tone.  Music  &■  Acoustics, ^one  of  the 
simple  tones  that  form  an  ordinary  tone.  See  tone,  2,  and 


par  the-nog'e-ny  (-nY),  n.  Biol. 
Parthenogenesis. 
parThe-no-go-nid'i-um.  n.  [NL. ; 
partheno — (-  gonidium.']  Bot.  tf 
Zool.  An  individual  or  gonidi¬ 
um  that  can  reproduce  a  colony 
asexually,  as  in  Volvox,  etc. 

Par  the  nol'a-try  ( piir'thP-nbl'- 
d-trY),  n.  [partneno — h  - latry .] 
=  Marjoi.atry. 
par  the-nol'o-gy  (-C-jY),  11.  [por- 
thmo-  4-  -logy.)  Med.  The 
medical  study  of  virginity. 
Par'the-no-pae'us  (pafth  C-n  8- 
pe'us),  n.  [L.,  fr.  Gr.  nap0e- 


i/07ra.(09.]  See  Seven  against 
Thebes. 

Par'the-nos  (p  ii  r't  h  6-n  5  s).  n. 
[Gr.  7rrrp0eVo9  virgin,  maidcn.l 
Gr.  Retig.  An  epithet  applied 
to  a  number  of  Greek  god¬ 
desses,  esp.  to  Artemis,  Athe¬ 
na,  and  Hera  (which  see), 
par'the-n o-sperm  ,n.  [por- 
theno-  -f  -s/tenn.)  Bot.  A  par- 
thenospore. 

p  a  r't  h  e-n  o-s  p  0  r  e',  w.  \i,ar~ 

theno-  -f  spore.)  Bot.  A  spor© 
produced  parthenogenetically 
par'ti-.  See  party- 


ale,  senate,  care,  iim,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofd ;  eve,  Svent,  dnd,  recent,  maker;  ice,  ill;  old,  obey,  orb,  5dd,  s8ft,  connect ; 

U  Foreign  Word,  f  Obsolete  Variant  of.  +  combined  with.  —  equals. 


use,  unite,  fim,  iip,  circtis,  menu ; 


PARTIAL 
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PARTING  TOOL 


cf.  harmonic,  1  a.  —  partial  verdict,  Law.  a  verdict  find¬ 
ing  the  accused  guilty  of  only  part  of  what  is  charged, 
par'tlal  (par'ahal),  n.  Music  &  Acoustics.  A  partial  tone, 
par'll -al'i-ty  (par'shT-SBI-tT  ;  -shSl'I-ti ;  7),  n.  [Of.  F. 
partiality .]  1.  Quality  or  state  of  being  partial ;  inclina¬ 

tion  to  favor  one  party,  or  one  side  of  a  question  ;  bias. 

2  A  predilection  or  inclination  to  one  thing  rather  than 
others  ;  special  taste  or  liking  ;  as,  a  partiality  for  poetry. 

3.  Partisanship  ;  also,  a  faction  or  party.  Obs. 

4  Fact  or  quality  of  being  limited  or  local.  Rare. 
par'tial-ly  (p5r'shal-T),  adv.  1.  Ill  a  partial  manner;  with 
undue  bias,  favor,  or  dislike  ;  as,  to  judge  partially.  Shak. 

2.  In  part ;  not  totally  ;  as,  partially  true, 
par'tl-ble  (par'ti-b’l),  a.  [L.  partibilis ,  fr.  partire  to  part, 
fr.  L.  pars.  See  part.]  Admitting  of  being  parted  ;  di¬ 
visible  ;  separable  ;  susceptible  of  severance  or  partition, 
as  an  estate  of  inheritance.  (Cf.  gavelkind.)  lk  Make 
the  molds  partible."  Bacon.  —  par  ti-bil'i-ty  ( -bil'T-ti ),  n. 
par-tlc'l-pant  (par-tis'T-pant ;  par-),  a.  [L.  participant, 
p.  pr.  of  participate :  cf .  F.  participant.  See  participate.] 

1.  Sharing;  participating  ;  having  a  share  or  part. 

2.  a  Sharing  in  the  knowledge  (of).  Obs.  b  Sharing  the 
nature  (of).  See  participation,  3. 

par-tic'i-pant,  n.  1.  A  participator  ;  partaker  ;  sharer. 
Participants  in  their  .  .  .  mysterious  rites.  Bj>.  Warburton. 

2  A  partisan.  Obs. 

3  Music.  See  mode,ti.,  1  a  (2).  Obs.  or  Hist. 
par-tic'i-pate  (-pat),  a.  [L.  participate ,  p.  p.  of  parlici- 

pare  to  participate,  fr.  particeps  partaking  ;  pars,  partis , 
part  -f-  capere  to  take.  See  part  ;  capacious.]  1.  Brought 
or  adapted  to  share  ;  causing  or  suffering  participation. 

2  =  participated ,  p.  p. 

participate  form,  Schol .,  a  form  embodied  in,  or  considered 
as  combined  with,  matter. 

par-tic'i-pate  (-pat),  v.  i. ;  -pat'ed  (-pat'gd) ;  -pat' ing 
(-pat/Tng).  To  have  a  share  in  common  with  others  ;  to 
take  part;  to  partake;  share;  as,  to  participate  in  a  debate; 
—  used  with  with,  governing  the  name  of  a  person,  or  in 
(formerly  also  of  or  with),  governing  the  name  of  a  thing. 

So  would  he  participate  of  their  wants.  Hayward. 

When  men 

With  angels  may  participate  Hilton. 

Syn.  —  See  partake. 

par-tic'i-pate,  v.  t.  1.  To  partake  of  ;  to  share  in. 

Fit  to  participate  all  rational  delight.  Milton 

2.  To  impart  a  share  of  ;  to  impart  (information).  Obs. 
par-tic'i-pa'tion  (-pa'slmn),  n.  [F.  participation,  L.  par- 

ticipatio.']  1.  Act  or  state  of  participating,  or  sharing  in 
common  with  others  ;  as,  participation  in  joys  or  sorrows  ; 
act  or  state  of  partaking  or  forming  a  part  of. 

These  deities  are  so  by  participation.  Bp.  Stillinyfleet. 
2  Companionship;  fellowship;  association.  Obs.  Shak. 

3.  Philos.  In  Platonism,  the  relation  of  objects  in  the 
actual  world  to  the  ideas  w'hicli  constitute  their  essential 
nature,  the  objects  being  conceived  as  only  partial  and 
imperfect  embodiments  of  the  ideas ;  —  a  translation  of 
the  Greek  |ue0e|i5.  Cf.  imitation,  1  a  ;  Platonism. 

Participation  is  an  active  or  passive  energy,  which  arises  out 
of  a  certain  power  of  elements  meeting  with  one  another. 

Joivett  (Plato) 

par-tlc'1-pa-tive  (par-tTs'T-pa-tlv  ;  par-),  a.  Participating 
or  capable  of  participating.  — par-tic'i-pa  tive-ly,  adv. 
par-tic'i-pa  tor  (-pa'ter),  n.  [L.]  One  who  participates, 
or  shares  with  another  ;  a  partaker. 

par-tlc'i-pa-to-ry  (-pa-to-n),  a.  Participating  or  charac¬ 
terized  by  participation. 

partl-cip'i-al  (par'ti-sip'T-al),  a.  [L.  participialis.  See 
participle.]  Gram.  Having  the  nature  and  use  of  a  par¬ 
ticiple  ;  formed  from  a  participle.  —  n.  A  verbal  derivative 
of  participial  nature.  —  participial  adjective.  See  participle. 
par  tl-cip'i-al  ly,  adv.  In  a  participial  sense  or  manner, 
par'ti-ci-ple  (par'tY-si-p’l),  n.  [F.  participe,  OF.  also 
- ciple ,  L.  participium ,  fr.  particeps  sharing,  participant. 
See  participate.]  Gram.  A  word  that  partakes  of  the 
nature  of  both  verb  and  adjective  ;  a  verbal  adjective, 
modifying  a  noun,  but  sharing  the  adjuncts  and  construc¬ 
tion  of  the  verb  from  which  it  is  derived.  The  English 
verb  has  two  participles  :  (1)  the  present ,  ending  in  -mg  ;  as 
in,  hastily  writing  it  down,  he  paused  ;  (2)  the  past  or  pas¬ 
sive.,  ending  for  the  most  part  in  - ed ,  -d,  - 1 ,  -en,  or  -n  ;  as 
in,  I  saw  the  note  written  and  posted.  A  participle  when 
simply  expressing  an  attribute  without  reference  to  time 
is  generally  called  a  participial  adjective ;  as,  a  written 
constitution  ;  a  rolling  stone  ;  the  exhausted  army.  Both 
present  and  past  participle  are  used  to  form  periphrastic 
tense  phrases;  as  in,  I  am  going;  he  will  have  gone.  See 
verbal  noun,  -ing. 

par'ti-cle  (piir'ti-k’l),  n.  [L.  particula ,  dim.  of  pars,  gen 
partis,  a  part.  See  part  ;  cf.  parcel.]  1.  A  minute  part 
or  portion  of  matter  ;  a  morsel  ;  a  little  bit ;  an  atom  ;  a 
jot;  as,  a  particle  of  sand,  of  wood,  of  dust. 

2.  Specif.  :  Mech.  An  indefinitely  small  portion  of  matter  ; 
a  mass  conceived  as  being  without  extension,  but  retain¬ 
ing  the  other  properties  of  matter,  as  inertia  ;  — called 
also  material  point,  physical  point. 

3.  Any  very  small  portion  or  part ;  the  smallest  portion  ; 
as,  he  has  not  a  particle  of  patriotism  or  virtue. 

The  houses  had  not  given  their  commissioners  authority  in 
the  least  particle  to  recede.  .  .  Clarendon. 

4.  Hence  :  a  A  clause  or  article  of  a  composition  or  docu¬ 
ment.  b  A  small  piece  of  land.  Rare. 

5-  R.  C.  Ch.  a  A  little  piece  of  consecrated  Host,  b  The 
smaller  Hosts  distributed  in  the  communion  of  the  laity. 


p&r'tial-ism  (piir'slwZl-lz’m),  n. 
See  -i'M. 

p&r'tial-ist.  n.  1.  One  who  is 

Sartial  or  takes  a  partial  view  ; 

enee,  a  partisan. 

2.  ThenJ.  =  darticularist. 
par  tial-is'tic  (-ts'tlk),  a.  See 

-I8TIC. 

par'tial-ize.  v.  t.  Sr  i.  See  -ize. 
par'tial-ize,  v.  i.  To  dwell  ex¬ 
clusively  on  a  part.  Obs.  tf  R. 
par'tial-ness.  n.  See  -N  ess. 
par'ti-a-ry  (p  ii  r's  h  T-Jt-r  T),  a. 
Participating  ;  sharing.  Rare. 
par'ti-a-ry,  n.  [L.  partiarius  a 
sharer;  but  influenced  by  E. 
party.)  A  partisan.  Obs. 
par'ti-bl.  Partible.  Ref.  So. 
par'ti-cate  (par'tY-kat),  n.  [EL. 
nerticata.  Cf.  perch  measure.] 
See  measure.  Hist.,  Scot. 
partice.  Obs.  pi.  of  party. 

par'ti-cepa  crl'mi-nis  (p  ar'- 
tl-sgps  krlrn'Y-nls).  [L.]  An 
accomplice. 


irticioune.  +  partition. 

ir-tic'i-pa-ble  t  p  a  r-t  I  s'T-p  a- 
1  :  par-),  a.  Capable  of  being 
irticipated  or  shared.  —  par- 
:  i  pa-bil'i-ty  (-bYl'Y-tY),  n 
ir-tic'i-pance  (-pdns),  par- 
;'i-pan-cy  (-pdn-sY),  n.  Par- 
;ipntion.  [ticipant. 

ir-tic'i-pant-ly,  adv.  ot  par-| 
ir-tic'i-pat  ing-ly  (-P  a  t  T  n  g- 
),  adr.  of  participating,  p.  pr. 
ir-tic  i-pa'trees  (-pa'trSs).  n., 

in.  of  PARTICIPATOR.  .  . 
ir-tic'ipe.  r.  i.  [F.  part  id  per, 
L.  partici/iarc.]  To  portici- 
ite.  Obs.  It. 

ir  ti-cip  i-al'i-ty  (par/tY-sYp/Y- 
'Y-tT),  n.  See  -it y. 
ir  ti-cip'i-al-ize,  v.t.  See  -ize. 
ir'ti-ci-pl-  Participle.  RcJ.  S)>. 
ir'ti-ci  pie,  n.  [OF.  participe, 
.  L.  particeps  partaking.] 
nything  that  partakes  of  the 
i tu re  of  different  classes.  Obs. 
ir'ti-cl.  Particle.  Rep.  Sp. 


6.  Gram.  A  subordinate  word  that  is  never  inflected  (a 
preposition,  conjunction,  interjection) ;  or  a  wordlike  ele¬ 
ment  that  cannot  be  used  except  in  composition  ;  an  affix 
having  a  presentational  meaning,  as  distinguished  from 
an  inflectional  affix  ;  as,  -ward  in  backward,  -ly  in  lo vely. 
par-tic'u-lar  (par-tik'u-ldr ;  par-),  a.  [ME .  part iculer, 
F. particular, h.  parlicularis.  See  particle.]  1.  Relating 
to  a  part  or  portion  of  anything  ;  concerning  a  part  sepa¬ 
rated  from  the  whole  or  from  others  of  the  class  ;  separate  ; 
sole  ;  single  ;  individual ;  specific  ;  as,  the  particular  stars 
of  a  constellation;  also,  Obs.,  comprising  a  part  only; 
partial  in  extent  ;  not  universal.  Opposed  to  general. 
[Make]  each  /i articular  hair  to  stand  an  end, 

Like  quills  upon  the  fretful  porpentine.  Shak. 

2.  Of  or  pert,  to  a  single  person,  class,  or  thing;  not  gen¬ 
eral  ;  not  common;  hence,  private  or  personal,  formerly 
as  opposed  to  public  ;  also,  Obs.,  noteworthy  by  reason  of 
singularity  or  eccentricity  ;  peculiar  ;  odd. 

Thine  own  /'articular  wrongs.  Shak. 

Wheresoever  one  plant  draweth  6uch  a  particular  juice  out  of 
the  earth.  Bacon. 

3.  Separate  or  distinct  by  reason  of  superiority ;  note¬ 
worthy  ;  unusual ;  special ;  as,  he  brought  no  particular 
news  ;  she  was  the  particular  belle  of  the  party. 

4.  Concerned  with,  or  attentive  to,  details  ;  minute ; 
circumstantial ;  precise  ;  as,  a  full  and  particular  account ; 
hence,  nice  ;  fastidious  ;  as,  particular  in  his  dress. 

5-  Attentive,  esp.  so  as  to  imply  intimacy  or  favor.  Obs. 

Never  suffer  this  fellow  to  be  fiarticular  with  you.  Fielding. 
6.  Logic.  Forming  a  part  of  a  genus ;  relatively  limited 
in  extension  ;  affirmed  or  denied  of  a  part  of  a  subject ; 
as,  a  particular  proposition  ;  —  opposed  to  universal :  e.  g., 

( particular  affirmative)  Some  men  are  wise  ;  ( particular 
negative)  Some  men  are  not  wise. 

7-  Law.  a  Containing  a  part  only;  as,  if  A  give  a  life 
estate  to  B  with  reversion  to  himself,  or  with  remainder  to 
C,  B  s  estate  is  a  particular  estate,  b  Holding,  or  relat¬ 
ing  to,  a  particular  estate  ;  as,  a  particular  tenant. 

Syn.  —  Minute  ;  individual,  respective  ;  appropriate,  pe¬ 
culiar,  especial ;  exact,  specific,  precise ;  critical.  See 
special,  circumstantial. 

particular  affirmative,  p.  negative.  Logic.  See  particular, 
a.,  6,  and  mode,  3,  first  figure.  —  p.  average,  an  average  loss 
chargeable  only  on  particular  goods  or  interests.  See 
average,  7i.,  4.  —  P.  Baptist,  one  of  a  Baptist  sect  holding 
the  doctrine  of  particularism.  See  Baptist,  n.,  2.  —  p.  cus¬ 
tom.  See  custom,  n.,  3.  —  p.  estate,  Law ,  the  smaller  estate 
created  with  and  preceding  a  remainder,  an  estate  for  life, 
or  an  estate  in  tail.  —  p.  integral.  Math.  See  singular  in¬ 
tegral.  —  p.  intention.  See  intention,  11.  — p.  lien.  See 
lien.  —  p.  negative.  See  particular,  a.,  6.  —  p.  partnership. 
See  partnership,  4.  —  p.  proposition.  Logic.  See  particular, 

а. , 6.  —  p.  redemption.  See  particularism,  n.,  2.  —  p.  solution. 
Math.  See  solution.  —  P.  Synod,  the  ecclesiastical  court 
higher  than  the  classis  in  the  Reformed  (Dutch)  Church  in 
America  and  in  the  Reformed  (German)  Church  in  the 
United  States.  Cf.  General  Synod  a. 

par-tlc'U-lar,  n.  1.  A  separate  or  distinct  member  of  a 
class,  or  part  of  a  whole  ;  an  individual  fact,  point,  cir¬ 
cumstance,  detail,  or  item,  which  may  be  considered  sepa¬ 
rately  ;  as,  the  particulars  of  a  story. 

Particulars  which  it  is  not  lawful  for  me  to  reveal.  Bacon. 

2.  Specif.  :  An  item  of  information;  a  detail  of  news,  speci¬ 
fications,  accounts,  etc.  ;  — usually  in  pi.,  and  often  in  the 
phrase  to  go  into  particulars,  to  relate  or  describe  some¬ 
thing  in  detail  or  minutely  ;  also,  Obs.  or  Legal ,  a  state¬ 
ment  setting  forth  the  details  or  items  of  a  matter  ;  as,  a 
particular  of  premises. 

The  reader  has  a  particular  of  the  books  wherein  this  law 
was  written.  Ay  life. 

3.  An  individual  member  or  article;  esp.,  a  person; 
specif.,  a  person  in  private  life.  Obs. 

It  is  the  greatest  interest  of  particulars  to  advance  the  good  of 
the  community.  L' Estrange. 

4.  Logic,  a  A  specifiable  or  determinate  instance  or  qual¬ 
ity  ;  a  concrete  fact  or  characteristic  ;  a  datum. 

I'iie  unit  of  number  and  the  particular  of  extension  are  closely 
allied.  .  .  .  Each  of  them  consists  in  the  identity  with  itself  of 
a  concrete  thing  or  discernible  particular  in  spite  of  differences 
which  it  includes.  B.  Bosanquet. 

b  A  particular  proposition. 

5.  An  individual  or  personal  case,  business,  or  interest ; 
a  special  or  personal  peculiarity,  concern,  or  condition ; 
also,  a  personal  relation,  as  of  intimacy  or  favor.  Obs. 

Temporal  blessings,  whether  such  as  concern  the  public  .  .  . 
or  such  as  concern  out  particular.  Whole  Duty  of  Man. 

б.  A  favorite  article  or  friend  ;  something  distinguishing 
the  character  of  a  place  or  of  a  person.  Slang  or  Colloq. 
in  particular,  a  Specially;  peculiarly  ;  particularly.  “  This, 
in  particular,  happens  to  the  lungs.”  Blackmore.  b  In¬ 
dividually  ;  in  detail. 

par-tic'u-lar-ism  (-Tz’m),  n.  [Cf.  F.  particular isme,  G. 
partikularismus.’]  1.  Exclusive  or  special  devotiou  to  a 
particular  interest,  subject,  party,  sect,  or  the  like. 

2.  Theol.  The  doctrine  that  the  Divine  grace  is  provided 
only  for  elect  individuals ;  the  doctrine  that  some  are  pre¬ 
destined  to  salvation.  See  Calvinism. 

3.  The  political  theory  or  practice  which  leaves  each  state 
in  a  federation  free  to  promote  its  own  interests  without 
regard  for  the  whole. 

par-tic'u-lar-ist,  n.  [Cf.  F.  particulariste.]  An  adher¬ 
ent  of  particularism.  —  par-tic'U-lar-is'tic  (-Ts'tik),  a. 
particularity  (-lSr'T-ti),  n. ;  pi.  -ties  (-tiz).  [Cf.  F. 
particularity .]  1.  State,  quality,  or  fact  of  being  particu¬ 
lar  ;  as  :  a  Relation  to,  or  comprehension  in,  a  member  or 


members  of  a  class  ;  individuality ;  —  opposed  to  universal¬ 
ity  or  generality.  b  The  fact  or  quality  of  being  distin¬ 
guished  ;  specialty ;  peculiarity  ;  also,  eccentric  or  odd 
distinction  ;  singularity.  Obs.  or  R.  c  Personal  interest 
or  advantage.  Scot.  Obs.  d  Attentiveness  to  detail ;  cir¬ 
cumstantiality  ;  as,  to  examine  the  evidence  with  partic¬ 
ularity.  6  Preciseness  in  behavior  or  expression  ;  fastidi¬ 
ousness.  t  Attentive  or  familiar  behavior ;  intimacy.  Obs. 
2.  That  which  is  particular;  as:  a  Peculiar  quality;  in¬ 
dividual  characteristic  ;  peculiarity,  b  Special  circum¬ 
stance  ;  minute  detail ;  particular.  “  Even  descending  to 
particularities  S'  Sir  P.  Sidney,  c  Something  of  special 
or  private  concern  or  interest.  Shak. 
par-tic'u  lar  ize  ( par-tTk'u-lar-Iz  ;  par-),  v.  t.  ;  -ized  (-izd) ; 
-iz'ing  (-iz'Tng),  [Cf.  F.  particular iser .]  1.  To  give  as 

a  particular,  or  as  the  particulars ;  to  mention  particularly; 
to  give  the  particulars  of  ;  to  state  in  detail. 

lie  not  only  boasts  of  his  parentage  as  an  Israelite,  but  par¬ 
ticularizes  his  descent  from  Benjamin.  Atterbury. 

2.  To  separate  in  conception  or  reality  ;  individualize.  R. 

3.  To  make  particular;  to  limit  to  a  particular  case  or 
cases.  Rare. 

par-tic'u  lar  ize,  v.  i.  1.  To  mention  or  attend  to  par¬ 
ticulars  ;  to  be  circumstantial,  as  in  a  narrative. 

2.  To  be  distinguished.  Obs.  ct*  R. 
par  tic'U  lar  ly,  adv.  1.  In  detail  or  in  particulars  ;  item 
by  item,  or  part  by  part. 

2.  Personally;  individually;  severally. 

3.  In  a  particular  manner  ;  expressly  ;  with  a  specific  ref¬ 
erence  or  interest. 

4.  In  an  especial  manner;  in  a  high  degree;  as,  a  par¬ 
ticularly  fortunate  man  ;  he  particularly  wished  it. 

5.  Familiarly  ;  intimately.  Obs 

6.  Logie.  In  or  according  to  particular  denotation. 
par-tic'U-late  (-lat),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  particles  ;  ex¬ 
isting  as  minute  separate  particles  ;  —  only  in  scientific  use. 

par'ti-mort'gage  (par'ti-mdr'gaj),  n.  A  mortgage  owned 
by  two  or  more  in  shares,  and  held  in  trust  for  the  owners 
by  a  third  party,  as  a  trust  company,  each  owner  having  a 
certificate  (called  a  parti-mortgage  receipt,  debenture,  or  the 
like)  of  the  holding  company  that  the  owner  has  purchased 
a  certain  interest  in  the  mortgage, 
part'ing  (pSr'ting),  p.  a.  [From  part,  r.]  1.  Sharing; 

esp.  in  a  parting  fellow,  i.  e.,  a  partner.  Obs. 

2.  Departing;  fig.,  dying. 

True  friendship’s  laws  are  by  this  rule  exprest, 

■Welcome  the  coming,  speedthe  jiarting  guest.  Pope. 

3.  Serving  to  part ;  dividing;  separating. 

4.  Undergoing  division  ;  in  process  of  dividing  ;  breaking 
or  breaking  up  ;  as,  a  parting  wave  or  ship. 

5.  [From  parting,  vb.  n.]  Given,  etc.,  when  departing  ; 

iaivwell  ;  final ;  as,  a  parting  shot  or  salute.  “  That  part¬ 
ing  kiss.”  Shak. 

part'ing,  vb.  n.  1.  Act  of  parting,  or  state  of  being  parted  ; 
division  ;  separation  ;  breaking  or  breaking  up  ;  sundering. 

2.  Specif. :  a  Chem.  Separation  of  the  constituents  of  alloys; 
esp.,  the  separation  by  acid  of  gold  from  silver  in  the  assay 
button,  b  Min.  Lamellar  separation  in  a  crystallized 
mineral,  due  to  some  other  cause  than  cleavage,  as  to  the 
presence  of  twinning  lamellae.  Cf.  cleavage,  2.  c  Naut. 
The  breaking,  as  of  a  cable,  by  violence. 

3.  A  part  or  place  where  a  division  or  separation  occurs  ; 
a  surface,  line,  etc.,  marking  a  division  or  separation  ;  as  : 
a  The  line  where  the  hair  is  parted,  b  Of  the  way  or 
ways,  the  place  where  a  way  or  road  divides  into  two  or 
more.  Also,  fig.,  of  a  course  of  action.  “  The  parting  of 
the  way.”  Ezek.  xxi.  21.  c  Founding.  The  joint  where 
one  section  of  a  mold  meets  another. 

4.  Something  that  serves  to  part  or  separate  things;  a 
dividing  agent  ;  as  :  a  Geol.  &  Mining.  A  thin  layer  sep¬ 
arating  thick  deposits,  as  shale  in  a  coal  seam ;  also,  a 
joint  or  fissure,  b  Founding.  The  fine  sand  (parting  sand) 
or  other  similar  material  used  to  prevent  adhesion  of  the 
members  of  a  mold. 

5.  A  separation  of  two  or  more  persons;  a  leaving  one  an¬ 
other  ;  a  leave-taking  ;  as,  a  sad  parting.  Shak. 

6-  A  going  away  ;  departure  ;  fig.,  dying  ;  death.  Archaic. 

7.  With  with,  a  relinquishing,  as  by  selling  ;  a  letting  go 
or  giving  or  delivering  up. 

8.  Sharing;  division  into  shares  ;  distribution.  Obs. 

9-  A  taking  parts  or  sides.  Obs. 

10  A  process  of  making  combs  out  of  flat  plates  whereby 
little  or  no  waste  occurs,  the  combs  being  cut  two  at  a  time 
so  that  the  teeth  of  one  comb  are  formed  of  the  material 
in  the  interstices  between  the  teeth  of  the  other  comb, 
parting  Strip.  Arch.  Any  thin  piece  for  separating  two 
adjoining  members ;  specif. :  a  In  a  sash  window,  one  of 
the  thin  strips  of  wood  let  into  the  pulley  stile  to  keep  the 
sashes  apart,  b  The  thin  piece  inserted  in  the  window 
box  to  separate  the  weights. 

Par'ting-ton,  Mrs.  (par'tlng-tMn).  All  imaginary  old  lady 
whose  laughable  sayings  have  been  recorded  by  an  Amer¬ 
ican  humorist,  B.  P.  Shillaber  (1814-90).  She  is  distin¬ 
guished  for  her  misuse  of  words.  The  name  of  this  char¬ 
acter  seems  to  have  been  suggested  by  an  anecdote  told 
by  Sidney  Smith  in  a  speech  at  Taunton  (Eng.),  in  1831, 
concerning  a  certain  Mrs.  Partington  of  Sidmouth,  who, 
at  the  time  of  the  great  storm  and  high  tide  of  1824,  tried 
to  keep  the  Atlantic  Ocean  out  of  her  house  with  a  mop. 
parting  tool.  A  narrow-bladed  tool,  used  in  turning  or 
planing,  for  cutting  a  piece  in  two,  or  for  cutting  off  the 
end  containing  the  tailstock  center. 


par'ti-cled  (p  ar't  Y-k’l  d),  a. 
CompoBecl  of  particles, 
par'ti-coat'ed.  Var.  of  party- 

coated. 

par'ti-col'or,  par'ti-col  our,  a. 

Party-colored.  Obs.  — v.t.  To 
make  party-colored.  Obs. 
par'ti-col  ored,  or  -col  oured. 
Var.  of  PARTY-COLORED, 
par-tic'u-lar,  v.  t.  To  particu¬ 
larize.  Obs. 

par-tic'u-lar-i-za'tion  (par-tYk/- 
fl-lar-T-za'shun  ;  -I-za'-  ;  par-), 
n.  See -ation.  [ticular.  Obs.  | 
par-tic 'u-lar-ment.  w.  A  par-1 
par-tic'u-lar-ness.  ».  See  -n  ess. 
Rare.  [lurly.  Obs.  Scot.  I 

par-tic'u-lar-y,  adr.  Particu-| 
par-tic'u-late.  r.  t.  tf  i.  [See 
paktk  i.h.J  Particularize.  Obs. 
par'ti-cule.  n.  [F.]  A  particle. 
Obs.,  exc.  specif.,  the  particle 
dr  in  French  personal  nam*  s. 

I|  p  a  r  t i  c  u'l i  e  r'  (p  a  r/t  e'kiP- 
lya'),n.  [F.]  A  private  person. 


p  ar'ti-dec'o-rat  ed,  a.  See 
party-. 

[|  par-ti'do  (par-te'tko  ;  146),  n. 
[Sp.]  A  main  territorial  subdi¬ 


vision. 

partie.  +  party. 

[|  par  tie'  (par'te'),  n.  [F.]  A 
game  or  a  match  in  a  game, 
f  par  tie'  car  r^e'  (ka'ra'). 
[F.]  Lit.,  square  party  ;  a  pleas¬ 
ure  party  of  two  men  and  two 
women  ;  also,  any  party  of  four 
persons.  [coated.  I 

par'tie-coat'ed.  Var. of  party-| 
par'tie-liv  ered.a.  [See  party-.] 
Fickle-hearted  ;  — from  a  belief 
tli at  the  liver  was  the  seat  of 
love.  Obs. 

par  ti-fel'low,  n.  [See  party, 
n.;  keelow.]  Participator.  Obs. 
par'ti-fy,  v.  t.  [ party  +  -///.] 
To  make  partisan.  Obs. 
par 'tile  (par'tll  ;  -tYl),  a.  [L. 
partilis  divisible.]  1.  Partial  ; 
part.  Obs. 


2.  [Cf.  F.  parti l .]  Astral.  Ex¬ 

act  ;  —  of  the  conjunction  or  as¬ 
pect  of  two  planets  equally  ad¬ 
vanced  in  any  sign. 

I!  par'tim  (piir'tYm),  adv.  [L., 
fr.  pars,  partis,  part.]  Partly;  — 
nsed  in  systematic  or  taxonomic 
works  to  indicate  partial  syn¬ 
onyms.  [party-.  I 

par'ti-mem'bered,  a.  See| 
il  par'ti-men'  (par'tY-m6n'),  n. 
[Pr.,  lit.,  a  division,  fr.  partir  to 
divide,  distribute.  See  part,  ?\] 
Provencal  Lit.  A  kind  of  lyric 
poem  composed  by  the  trouba¬ 
dours,  resembling  the  tenson 
in  being  a  poetical  dispute,  but 
differing  from  it  in  having  a  lim¬ 
ited  range  of  debate, 
par'tl-ment,  n.  [LL.  partimen- 
tum.]  Obs.  a  Division,  as  of  sol¬ 
diers.  b  Prob.,  elementary  part. 
Ii  par  ti-men'to  (piir't^-men'to), 
n.  [It.]  Music.  An  exercise  in 
counterpoint,  generally  written 


on  a  figured  bass,  or  a  figured 

bass  used  for  an  exercise  in  ac- 
comnanying  at  sight, 
par'tin.  Var.  of  partan. 
Scot.  He  Dial.  Eng. 
par'ti-named',  a.  See  party-. 
partlner.  partner. 
parting  bead.  A  parting  strip, 
esp.  a  small  beaded  one. 
parting  cup.  a  A  drinking  cup 
with  two  handles,  used  by  two 
persons  in  drinking  at  parting, 
b  A  sweetened  drink  made  with 
ale  and  sherry,  and  having  soda 
water  added  before  using, 
parting  flask.  Assaying.  A  flask 
used  in  part  ing.  See  flask, Illust. 
parting  lath.  A  parting  strip, 
parting  pulley.  A  split  pulley, 
parting  ring.  Founding.  An 
iron  ring  for  lifting  away  the 
upper  half  of  a  loam  mold, 
parting  sand.  Founding.  See 
parting,  4  b.  [b.  Eng.  1 

parting  slip.  =  parting  strip| 


food,  foot ;  out,  oil ;  chair ;  £0  ; 


sing,  ink  ;  then,  thin  ;  nature,  verdure  (250) ;  K  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  acli  (144) ;  boN  ;  yet ;  zh  —  z  in  azure, 
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par-tin'i-um  (par-tTn'T-fim),  n.  [NL.]  A  strong,  light  alloy 
of  aluminium  and  tungsten,  sometimes  with  magnesium, 
parti  san  (piir'tT-z&n),  n.  [OF.  partisane,  F.  pertuisane , 
prob.  fr.  It.  partigiana,  influenced  in  French  by  OF.  per- 
tuisier  to  pierce.  It  was  peril,  so  named  as  the  weapon  of 
some  partisans  or  party  men  (cf.  2d  partisan,  sense  2  b)  ] 
A  kind  of  halberd  or  pike  ;  also,  a  truncheon  ;  stall, 
par'ti  san.  par'ti  zan  (par'tl-zan  ;  277 :  cf.  artisan),  n. 
[F.,  fr.  It. partigiano,  ultimately  fr.  L. part.  See  part; 
cf.  party,  partisan  a  truncheon.]  1.  A  person  who  takes 
the  part  of  another ;  an  adherent  to  a  party,  faction, 
cause,  or  person  ;  esp.,  a  strongly  devoted  adherent,  often 
an  unreasoning,  blind,  or  fanatical  one. 

2.  Mil.  a  The  commander  of  a  body  of  detached  light 
troops  engaged  in  making  forays  and  harassing  an  enemy, 
b  Any  member  of  such  a  corps. 

Syn.  —  See  follower. 

par'ti  san,  par'tl-zan,  a.  1.  Adherent  to  a  party  or  fac¬ 
tion  ;  esp.,  having  the  character  of  blind  or  unreasonable 
adherence  to  a  party  ;  as,  blinded  by  partisan  zeal. 

2.  Mil.  Of  or  pert,  to  a  partisan  or  partisans  or  their  op¬ 
erations;  as,  a  partisan  officer  or  corps;  partisan  raids, 
par'tlte  (par'tit),  a.  [L.  parti tus,  p.  p.  of  partire  to  part, 
divide,  from  pars.  See  part;  cf.  party,  a.]  Parted, 
par  ti'tion  (piir-tTsh'an ;  par-),  n.  [F.  partition ,  L.  partitio. 
See  part,  v.]  1.  A  parting  ,  state  of  being  parted  ;  sepa¬ 

ration  ;  division  ;  distribution  ;  as,  partition  of  a  kingdom. 

And  good  from  bad  find  no  partition.  Shak. 

2.  That  which  divides  or  separates ;  that  by  which  different 
things,  or  distinct  parts  of  the  same  thing,  are  separated ; 
separating  boundary;  dividing  line  or  space;  specif.,  an 
interior  wall  dividing  one  part  of  a  house,  an  inclosure,  or 
the  like,  from  another  ;  as,  a  brick  partition. 

3.  Any  of  the  parts  into  which  a  whole  is  divided  ;  a  por¬ 

tion;  a  section  or  division;  specif.,  Obs .,  an  apartment. 
“  Lodged  in  a  small  partition .”  Milton . 

4-  In  technical  senses  r  a  Law.  The  severance  of  common 
or  undivided  interests,  particularly  in  real  estate  ;  a  di¬ 
vision  into  severalty  of  property  held  jointly  or  in  com¬ 
mon.  It  may  be  effected  by  consent  of  parties,  or  by  com¬ 
pulsion  of  law.  b  Her.  (1)  Act  of  dividing  a  shield  into 
two  parts  of  different  tincture.  Obs.  (2)  A  compartment  of 
a  quartered  shield.  (3)  An  ordinary  between  other  charges. 
Obs.  c  Logic.  Analysis  into  coherent  parts, as  distinguished 
from  simple  quantitative  division,  d  Math.  (1)  Division. 
Obs.  (2)  Resolution  of  an  integer  into  a  set  of  integers ; 
the  mathematical  doctrine  of  the  number  of  ways  in  which 
such  resolution  is  possible  under  given  conditions,  e  Mu¬ 
sic.  A  score.  Obsoles.  t  Bot.  One  of  the  divisions  of  a 
parted  organ,  as  a  leaf. 

partition  of  numbers.  Math,  a  The  division  of  numbers  each 
into  a  set  of  integers  the  sum  of  which  equals  the  number 
divided,  the  number  being  designated  as  bipartite)  tripar¬ 
tite ,  etc.,  according  to  the  number  of  integers  by  which  it 
is  represented,  b  =  partition  analysis. 
par-ti'tion  (par-tTsli'an  ;  par-),  t».  t.  ;  par-ti'tioned  (-and) ; 
par-ti'tion-ing.  1.  To  divide  into  parts  or  shares  ;  to 
divide  and  distribute  ;  specif.,  Law,  to  divide  into  sever¬ 
alty  ;  as,  to  partition  an  estate  among  various  heirs. 

2.  To  divide  into  distinct  parts  by  lines,  walls,  etc. ;  to 
separate  by  partitions;  as,  to  partition  a  house, 
par  ti'tion  a  ry  (-a-rl),  a.  Law.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the 
partition  of  lands. 

par-ti'tion-ment  (-mgnt),  n.  Act  of  partitioning  ;  distri¬ 
bution  ;  separation ;  also,  a  partition  or  compartment, 
par'ti-tive  (par'tf-tfv),  a.  [Cf.  F.  partilif.]  Serving  to  part 
or  divide  iuto  parts  ;  indicating,  or  marked  by,  partition  ; 
specif..  Grain.,  denoting  a  part;  as,  a  partitive  genitive.  — 
n.  Gram.  A  word  expressing  partition  or  denoting  a  part, 
par'ti- ver'sal  (-vfir'sal),  a.  [L.  pars, partis,  part  -f-  vertere, 
versum,  to  turn.]  Geol.  Dipping  in  different  directions, 
approximately  to  the  extent  of  half  a  circle,  as  at  each  end 
of  an  anticlinal  axis;  —  contrasted  with  quaquaversal. 
part'let  (part'ISt),  n.  [For  older  patelet ,  OF.  patelete  a 
band  of  stuff,  prob.  dim.  of  pate  a  paw',  F.  patte.]  A  cover¬ 
ing  for  the  neck  and  upper  breast,  orig.  worn  by  both  sexes, 
later  by  women  only;  a  neckerchief,  collar,  or  ruff  ;  also,  an 
article  of  dress  similar  to  the  habit  shirt.  Obs.  or  Hist. 
part'ly,  adv.  In  part  ;  in  some  measure  or  degree ;  not 
wholly.  “  I  partly  believe  it.”  1  Cor.  xi.  18. 

part  music.  Music.  Vocal  music  for  several  voices  in  in¬ 
dependent  parts,  generally  without  accompaniment ;  con¬ 
certed  or  harmonized  music,  esp.  vocal, 
part'ner  (part'uer),  n.  [ME.  partener,  for  older  parcener, 
influenced  by  part.]  1.  In  a  general  sense,  one  who  has  a 
part  in  anything  with  another  or  others  ;  a  partaker ;  an 
associate;  a  sharer;  a  participant;  a  colleague;  a  com¬ 
panion.  44  Partner  of  his  fortune.”  Shak. 

2.  a  A  husband  or  a  wife. 

My  other  self,  the  partner  of  my  life.  Milton. 

b  Either  of  a  couple  who  dance  together,  c  Gaines.  One 
who  plays  with  another  or  others  against  another  or  others. 

3.  Law.  One  of  two  or  more  associated  as  joint  principals 
in  carrying  on  any  business  with  a  view  to  joint  profit ;  a 
member  of  a  partnership.  See  partnership,  4.  In  a  part¬ 
nership  of  unlimited  liability,  a  partner  whose  liability  is 
unlimited  is  called  a  general  partner ;  one  whose  liability 
is  limited  (by  operation  of  statutory  provisions),  a  special 
partner  ;  one  whose  name  appears  or  is  held  forth  as  such  to 
the  world,  an  ostensible  partner  ;  one  who  has  no  voice  in  the 
firm  business  (as  between  the  partners),  a  silent  partner ;  one 
whose  relation  as  a  partner  is  as  a  matter  of  fact  kept  from 
the  public,  a  secret  partner,  sometimes  called  a  dormant,  or 
sleeping,  partner ;  one  w  hose  relation  as  partner  is  not  dis¬ 
closed  to  the  public,  either  by  inclusion  of  his  name  in  the 


firm  name,  or  by  a  general  designation,  such  as  “com¬ 
pany,”  “  Brothers,”  “  Sous,”  etc.,  or  by  his  being  so  con¬ 
cerned  with  the  business  as  to  be  in  fact  an  ostensible 
partner,  a  dormant,  or  sleeping,  partner.  In  Great  Britain 
and  in  some  of  the  States  of  the  United  States  a  dormant 
or  sleeping  partner  may  have  a  voice  in  the  business  ;  but 
in  some  States  of  the  United  States  these  terms  are  re¬ 
stricted  to  one  who  has  no  voice  in  the  partnership  busi¬ 
ness.  At  the  common  law  a  dormant  partner  may  be  held 
liable  as  a  general  partner  ;  but  in  the  Civil  Law,  as  in  Ro¬ 
man  Dutch  law,  he  is  a  special  partner  and  in  general  not 
liable  beyond  the  extent  of  his  agreement  with  the  other 
partners.  One  who  is  represented  as  being  in  fact  a  part¬ 
ner,  but  is  not  so  as  between  the  parties  themselves,  is  a 
nominal,  holding-out,  or  quasi,  partner. 

4.  An  accomplice ;  a  confederate.  Obs. 

6.  A  partisan.  Obs. 

6.  Naut.  One  of  the  heavy  timbers  forming  a  framework 
surrounding  an  opening  in  a  deck,  to  strengthen  it  for  the 
support  of  a  mast,  capstan,  or  the  like  ;  —  usually  in  pi. 
Syn.  — Partner,  colleague,  coadjutor,  ally  agree  in 
suggesting  association,  partner,  esp.  in  business  ;  col¬ 
league,  esp.  in  office,  or  in  professional  or  academic  rela¬ 
tions  ;  coadjutor,  esp.  in  ecclesiastical  administration ; 
ally',  esp.  in  w  ar,  or  in  affairs  of  policy  or  statecraft.  See 
companion,  abettor,  appendage. 

part'ner  (part'ner),  v.  t.  1.  To  associate  or  join  as  part¬ 
ners.  Shak. 

2.  To  be  the  partner  of ;  to  provide  with  a  partner. 

part'ner  Ship,  n.  1.  State  of  being  a  partner;  associa¬ 
tion  ;  participation  ;  as,  to  be  in  partnership  with  another ; 
to  have  partnership  in  the  fortunes  of  a  family  or  a  state. 

2.  A  division  or  sharing  among  partners;  joint  possession 
or  interest. 

Rome,  that  ne’er  knew  three  lordlj'  heads  before, 

First  fell  by  fatal  partnership  of  power.  Rowe. 

3.  The  contract  by  which  a  partnership  relation  is  created  ; 
also,  the  alliance  or  association  of  persons  joined  together 
for  the  prosecution  of  a  partnership  business  ;  a  company  ; 
a  firm  ;  as,  to  form  a  partnership.  Cf.  company,  0,  firm,  n.,% 

4.  Law.  The  relation  existing  between  two  or  more  com¬ 
petent  persons  who  have  contracted  to  place  their  money, 
effects,  labor,  and  skill,  or  some  or  all  of  them,  in  lawful 
commerce  or  business  w  ith  the  understanding  that  there 
shall  be  a  communion  of  profit  between  them ;  a  copart¬ 
nership.  This,  which  is  essentially  Judge  Story’s  defini¬ 
tion,  has  been  the  most  widely  accepted  definition  in  the 
United  States.  The  term  is  now  defined  in  various  codes 
in  the  United  States,  as  typically  in  New’  York  and  Cali¬ 
fornia.  The  New  York  code  defines  partnership  to  be, 
“  as  between  the  members  thereof,  the  association,  not  in¬ 
corporated,  of  two  or  more  persons  who  have  agreed  to 
combine  their  labor,  property,  and  skill,  or  some  of  them, 
for  the  purpose  of  engaging  in  any  lawful  trade  or  busi¬ 
ness,  ana  sharing  the  profits  and  losses,  as  such,  between 
them  ”  (Gen.  Laws,  chap.  420,  of  1897).  The  definition  of 
the  California  code  is  :  “  Partnership  is  the  association  of 
two  or  more  persons  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  on  busi¬ 
ness  together  and  dividing  its  profits  between  them  ” 
( Civil  Code  §  2395).  In  Great  Britain  the  Partnership  Act 
of  1890  defines  a  partnership  as  “  the  relation  which  sub¬ 
sists  between  persons  carrying  on  a  business  in  com¬ 
mon  with  a  view  of  profit,”  where  “  business  ”  includes 
every  trade,  occupation,  or  profession.  The  act  excepts 
from  inclusion  under  this  many  corporations  and  com¬ 
panies,  such  as  joint-stock  companies,  cost-book  mining 
companies,  and  others,  which  differ  from  ordinary  partner  • 
ships  in  many  important  respects,  which  would  otherwise 
be  included  under  it.  At  the  common  law  the  members  of  a 
partnership  may  restrict  their  liabilities  and  rights  among 
themselves  as  they  see  fit ;  but  such  restrictions  are  not 
binding  upon  innocent  third  parties  without  notice.  Also, 
in  a  common-law  partnership,  which  is  called  a  general 
partnership,  each  partner  has  a  general  liability  for  all 
partnership  debts  in  full ;  but  statutes  now  generally  pro¬ 
vide  for  the  formation  of  limited  partnerships  in  which  one  or 
more  of  the  members  (but  not  all)  may  have  only  a  limited 
liability  (usually  to  the  amount  of  the  capital  contributed), 
but  any  material  failure  to  conform  to  the  terms  of  the 
statute  creates  a  general  liability.  Where  the  partnership 
is  formed  for  the  transaction  of  a  particular  enterprise 
only,  it  is  called  a  particular,  or  special,  partnership.  In  the 
Civil  Law  systems,  limited-liability  partnerships  may  be 
formed  by  agreement  between  the' partners,  as  in  case  of 
the  commandite  or  of  dormant  partners  (see  partner,  3). 

5.  Arith.  =  fellowship,  n.,  8. 

partnership  in  commendam  or  en  commandite.  =  commandite. 

part  owner.  Law.  One  of  several  owners  or  tenants  in 
common  (see  joint  tenant)  ;  specif.,  a  coowner  of  a  ship. 

par'tridge  (par'trTj),  n.  [ME.  parlinche,  pertriche,  OF. 
pertris ,  perdidz,  F.  per- 
drix,  L.  per  dir,  -ids,  fr. 

Gr.  7rep5i£.]  1.  a  Any 

of  certain  Old  World 
gallinaceous  game  birds 
of  Perdix ,  Caccabis ,  and 
allied  genera.  The  com¬ 
mon  (P.  perdix), the  red- 
legged  (C.  rufa),  and 
the  Greek  (C.  saxatilis ), 

are  the  chief  European  r  „  ... 

species.  Ihese  are  me-  ^  J  e 

dium-sized,  stout-bodied  birds,  with  variegated  but  not 
gaudily  colored  plumage,  short  w'ings  and  tail,  and 
rather  short  legs  and  neck,  b  Any  of  a  great  variety  of 
gallinaceous  birds  more  or  less  like  the  above  in  size,  habits, 
or  value  as  game.  In  North  America,  when  used  without 
qualification,  partridge  designates  in  the  Northeastern 
States  the  ruffed  grouse  ;  in  the  Southern  and  parts  of  the 
Western  States,  the  bobwhite  (which  is  called  quail  in  the 
Northeastern  and  Central  States) ;  with  qualifying  word,  as 


mountain,  GambeVs ,  Massena ,  etc.,  partridge  is  applied 
to  the  other  members  of  the  subfamily  (Odontophorinas) 
to  which  the  bobwhite  belongs.  Among  the  Asiatic  birds 
called  partridge  are  the  baviboo,  hill,  and  snow,  partridges 
(see  these  terms).  C  In  South  America,  any  of  certain 
tinamou8,  and  in  Australia,  any  of  certain  hemipodes. 

2.  Mil.  <£*  Nav.  A  charge  for  short-range  ordnance,  com¬ 
posed  of  a  bomb  and  small  missiles.  Obs.  Oxf.  E.  1). 
partridge  berry,  a  An  American  trailing  rubiaceous 
plant  ( MitchelCa  repens) 
having  roundish  ever¬ 
green  leaves,  and  white 
fragrant  flowers  growing 
in  pairs  with  the  ovaries 
united  ;  also,  its  persist¬ 
ent  edible  but  insipid  ■ 
scarlet  berry.  The  plant  * 
is  astringent  and  yields 
an  aromatic  oil  resem¬ 
bling  oil  of  wintergreen.  Partridge  Berrv  a 

b  See  wintergreen,  2.  g  a> 

partridge  pea.  a  A  kind  of  mottled  pea.  b  An  Ameri¬ 
can  caesalpiniaceous  herb  ( Chamsecrista  fasciculata)  with 
sensitive  pinnate  leaves  and  bright  yellow  flowers ;  also, 
any  of  several  related  species,  c  An  olacaceous  shrub 
( Heisteria  brasiliensis),  cultivated  in  greenhouses  for  its 
bright  red  fruits  inclosed  in  the  fleshy  calyx, 
partridge  shell  A  large  marine  univalve  6hell  (Dolium 
per  dir),  variegated  like  a  partridge’s  plumage, 
partridge  wocd.  1.  a  A  hard  mottled  w  ood  of  a  reddish 
color,  obtained  from  the  West  Indian  fabaceous  tree 
Vouacapoua  americana ;  also,  the  tree  itself.  The  wood 
is  used  for  walking  sticks,  cabinetw'ork,  etc.,  and  is  also 
called  pheasant  wood.  It  was  formerly  supposed  to  come 
from  the  partridge  pea  Heisteria  brasiliensis.  b  The  dark 
w  ood  of  any  of  several  West  Indian  cabbage  palms. 

2.  A  saprophytic  or  parasitic  fungus  ( Stereum  frustulo - 
sum)  which  attacks  various  forest  trees,  especially  the  oak, 
forming  a  very  hard,  discolored  crust;  also,  wood  thus 
attacked. 

part  singing-  Singing  in  which  two  or  more  of  the  har¬ 
monic  parts  are  taken  by  different  voices,  esp.  when  un¬ 
accompanied. 

part  song.  A  son^,  esp.  unaccompanied,  in  two  or  more 
(commonly  four)  distinct  vocal  parts, 
par-tu'ri-en-cy  (par-tu'rl-gn-st),  n.  State  or  quality  of 
being  parturient. 

par-tu'rl-ent  (-ent),  a.  [L.  partuiiens,  p.  pr.  of  parturin 
to  desire  to  bring  forth,  fr.  j>arere,  parlum,  to  bring  forth 
See  parent.]  1.  Bringing  forth,  or  about  to  bring  forth, 
young;  travailing;  also,  fructifying;  fig.,  about  to  pro* 
duce  an  idea,  discovery,  or  the  like ;  pregnant ;  teeming 
2.  Of  or  pertaining  to  parturition. 

par-tu'ri-fa'cient  (-fa'shent),  n.  [L.  parturire  to  desire  to 
bring  forth  -f-  facere  to  make.]  Med.  A  medicine  tending 
to  cause  parturition,  or  to  give  relief  in  childbearing, 
par'tu-ri'tiop.  (par'tij-rTsh'fin),  n.  [L.  parturitio ,  fr.  par¬ 
turire.  See  parturient.]  1.  Act  of  bringing  forth  young  ; 
act  of  giving  birth  ;  delivery  ;  childbirth. 

2.  That  which  is  brought  forth  ;  a  birth.  Obs. 
par'ty  (par'ti),  n.  ;  pi.  -ties  (-tlz).  [F.  partie  and  in 

some  senses  parti ,  fr.  F.  partir  to  part,  divide,  L.  partire, 
partiri.  See  part,  ?\]  1.  A  part,  portion,  division,  er 

share.  Obs.  “  The  most  party  of  thy  time.”  Chaucer . 

2.  A  part  or  region  ;  district ;  —  usually  in^/.  Obs. 

3.  Side  ;  direction.  Obs. 

4.  Matter  ;  affair  ;  respect ;  particular.  Obs. 

5.  Cause;  side;  interest.  Obs.  or  R. 

Have  you  nothing  said 

Upon  this  party  ’gainst  the  Duke  of  Albany  ?  Shak 

6.  A  league  ;  a  conspiracy  Obs. 

7-  A  body  of  persons  forming  one  side  in  a  contest,  etc.  ; 
a  number  of  persons  united  in  opinion  or  action,  as  distin¬ 
guished  from,  or  opposed  to,  the  rest  of  a  community  or  as¬ 
sociation  ;  a  body  of  partisans  ;  esp.,  one  of  the  parts  into 
which  a  people  is  divided  on  questions  of  public  policy. 

Win  the  noble  Brutus  to  our  party.  Shak 

The  peace  both  parties  want  is  like  to  last.  Di'yden. 

8.  The  party  system  ;  the  practice  of  forming  sides  on 
public  questions  ;  devotion  to  a  party  ;  partisanship. 

And  to  party  gave  up  what  was  meant  for  mankind.  Goldsmith. 

9.  A  part  of  a  larger  body  or  company  ;  a  detachment ;  esp., 
Mil.,  a  small  body  of  troops  dispatched  or  detailed  on 
special  service;  as,  a  foraging  party  ;  an  ambulance  party. 

10.  A  company  or  association  of  persons  or,  rarely,  of  an¬ 
imals  ;  esp.,  a  temporary  company  for  doing  some  particu¬ 
lar  thing,  as  traveling  together,  fishing,  enjoying  one  an¬ 
other’s  society  or  being  socially  entertained,  attending  the 
theater,  etc.  ;  a  number  of  persons  gathered  together  for 
social  pleasure  or  invited  to  a  social  entertainment ;  a  se¬ 
lect  company  ;  as,  a  dinner  party  ;  also,  the  entertainment 
or  gathering  itself  ;  as,  to  give  a  party. 

11  A  game,  as  at  backgammon  or  piquet.  Obs. 

12.  A  person  wiio  constitutes  or  is  one  of  those  who  com¬ 
pose,  or  a  body  of  persons  constituting,  one  or  other  of  the 
two  sides  in  an  action  or  affair;  one  concerned  or  inter¬ 
ested  in  an  affair  ;  one  who  take6  part  with  others  ;  a  par¬ 
ticipator  ;  as,  a  party  in  interest ;  the  two  parties  in  a 
marriage  contract ;  a  party  to  a  plot  or  contract. 

13.  Specif.,  the  plaintiff  or  the  defendant  in  a  lawsuit, 
whether  an  individual,  a  firm,  or  corporation  ;  strictly, 
one  directly  disclosed  by  the  record  to  be  so  involved  in 
the  prosecution  or  defense  of  a  proceeding  as  to  be  bound 
by  the  decision  or  judgment  therein  ;  in  a  more  general 
sense,  one  indirectly  so  disclosed  as  being  directly  in¬ 
terested  in  the  subject  matter  of  the  suit,  or  as  having 
power  to  make  a  defense,  control  the  proceedings,  or  ap¬ 
peal  from  the  judgment ;  a  litigant. 


j)  par'ti'  pris'  (pdr'te'  pre'). 
[F.]  A  preconceived  opinion  ; 
predetermination:  bias.  [-ism. I 
par'ti-san  ism  (-tz’m),  n.  See| 
par'ti-san  ship  ,  n.  See-SHip. 
par'ti  sing,  n.  [OF.  partison, 
L.  partitio  a  sharing.]  Legal 
separation ;  divorce.  Ohs.  Scot. 
par'tiB-m&n.  n.  [From  the  old 
possessive  (or  genitive)  of  part 
-j-  man.  Oxf.  E.  D  ]  A  par¬ 
taker.  Ohs.  Scot. 

|l  par-ti'ta  (piir-te'ta),  n.  [It.] 
Music  A  suite;  set  of  variations, 
par-ti'tion  al  (par-tlsh'un-al; 
par-),  a.  Of,  pert,  to,  or  of  the 
nature  of,  a  partition.  Rare. 
partition  analysis.  Math.  The 
theory  of  the  solution  of  rela¬ 
tions  of  the  form  lx\  -f  IfX 2  4- 


.  *  +  lrxr  =  m\y\  4-  m2l/2  4- 

. . .  4-  nityt,  i.  e.,  of  finding  the 
general  positive  integral  values 
(of  the  a’s  and  y' s)  that  satisfy 
the  relations,  the  V s  and  m’s  be¬ 
ing  given  positive  integers. 

MaeMahon. 

?ar-ti'tioned  (-ttsh'tind),  p.  a. 

urmshed  with, or  separated  by, 
partitions.  [titions.  | 

par-ti'tion-er.  n.  One  who  par- 1 
par-ti'tion-ing,  p.pr.  tc  vb.n.  of 
partition. —  a.  Work  consist¬ 
ing  of  partitions  ;  material  for 
partitions. 

partition  wall.  A  wall  form¬ 
ing  a  partition,  esp.  one  separat¬ 
ing  rooms  or  large  divisions  of 
a  building. 


par'ti-tiv.  Partitive  Ref.  Sp. 

par'ti-tive-ly,  adv  of  parti¬ 
tive. 

par'tl-zan.  Var.  of  partisan. 
part'less.  a.  Having  no  part  or 
parte.  Ohs.  or  It. 

Part'let,  n.  [ME.  Pertelote , 
prob.  fr.  an  OF  fem.  personal 
name.]  Proper  name  for  a  hen; 
hence,  a  hen,  and,  humorously 
or  contemptuously,  a  woman, 
part  'like',  adr.  In  shares  ;  pro¬ 
portionally.  Obs.  tf  R  Scot 
part'ly.  '4*  pertly. 
part'ner-less,  a.  See -less. 
par'ton  (par'tun).  Var.  of 
partax.  Scot,  tf  Dial.  Eng. 
p ar-took' ( par-tdbk ' :  par -),pret. 
of  partake.  [Everywhere. | 
[par  tout'  (pir'tdo')*  ad*.  [F.]| 


par'trich  (pii(r)'trTch,  pa'-). 
Obs  or  Scot.  A  dial  Eng.  var  of 
partridge,  [of  partridge. | 
par'trick  (per'trTk).  Scot.  var. ! 
Par'tridge.  Mr.  (par'trlj).  In 
Fielding  s  “  'Pom  Jones,”  a  sim¬ 
ple  and  faithful  attendant  on 
Jones.  He  is  both  barber  and 
schoolmaster. 

partridge  bronzewing  See 

BRONZKU'INO. 

partridge  cochin.  See  coch in. 
partridge  dove.  A  quail  dove 
(Geotri/gon  montana).  Jamaica. 
partridge  hawk  The  American 
goshawk.  Local,  V.  S. 
partridge  pigeon.  Partridge 
bronzewing.  See  bronzkwing. 
partridge  shot,  a  Mil.  =  par¬ 
tridge,  2.  b  Shot  used  in  par¬ 


tridge  shooting  [berry. I 

partridge  vine.  The  partridge! 
partridge  wyandotte  See  Wy¬ 
andotte,  2.  (shooting.  | 

par'tridg-ing.  rb.  n.  Partridge! 
partsch'ln-ite  (par'chTn-Tt),  n. 
[G.  jiartschin ,  after  P.  Partsch 
of  \  ienna.]  Min.  A  reddish  or 
yellowish  silicate  of  mangan¬ 
ese.  iron,  and  aluminium, 
par-turb'.  4*  perturb. 
par'ture,  n.  Departure.  Obs. 
par'ture,  n.  [L.  partura,  fr. 
pcirere,  partum.  to  bring  forth.] 
Parturition  :  also,  yield  or  prod¬ 
uce,  as  of  trees.  Obs. 
par-tn'ri-ate  (par-ta'rT-at),  v.  t. 
If  i.  [See  parturient.]  To 
bring  forth  :  to  bring  forth 
young  ;  to  fructify.  Rare. 


par-tu'ri-ence  (-ens),  n.  Partu¬ 
rition.  Rare. 

par-tu  ri  om'e-ter  (-8m'P-t5r>, 

n.  [L.  parturire  to  desire  to 
bring  forth  4-  - meter J  Obstet¬ 
rics.  An  apparatus  for  deter¬ 
mining  the  force  with  which  the 
uterus  expels  the  fetus, 
par-tu'ri  ous,  a  =  parturi¬ 
ent,  2.  Obs.  [TION,  1.  Obs.  I 
par-tu'ri-tie.  >1.  =  parturi-I 
par-tu 'ri-tive  (par-tQ'rl-tlv),  a. 
Pert,  to  parturition  ;  obstetric. 
par-tu'ri-ty.»  Parturition.  Obs. 
J!  par-tu'ri-unt  mon'tes.  nas- 
ce'tur  ri-4i'cu-lus  mus  (rT- 
dlk'fi-lns).  [L.]  The  mountains 
are  in  labor,  a  ridiculous  mouse 
will  be  brought  forth. 

Horace  (Art  Poeticm ,  139). 


ale,  senate,  care,  ftm.  account,  arm,  ask,  sofa :  eve.  Svent,  €nd,  recent,  maker;  Ice,  Ill ;  old,  ftbey,  orb,  5dd,  s&ft,  connect ;  use,  unite,  £irn,  up,  circus,  menu ; 

3  Foreign  Word.  4*  Obsolete  Variant  of.  4-  combined  with.  =  equals. 
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PASQUILLIC 


14.  Hence,  an  antagonist  or  opponent.  Obs . 

15.  One  who  takes  sides  or  is  partial.  Obs. 

I  will  be  true  judge,  and  no  party.  Chaucer. 

16.  a  One  who  acts  as  complement  to  another  ;  mate  ;  fel¬ 
low  ;  partner  ;  spouse.  Obs.  b  A  match  ;  equal.  Obs.  Scot. 
17-  The  special  person  in  question  or  involved  ;  the  per¬ 
son  (referred  to) ;  a  person  ;  as,  he  is  a  queer  party.  Now 
Vulgar ,  Humorous,  or  Slang. 

She  ’b  a  most  uncanny  old  party.  H.  James. 
For  several  generations,  our  ancestors  largely  employed  party 
for  “  person.”  Fitted.  Hall. 

18.  A  decision  ;  a  resolution.  Obs. 

19  A  candidate  for  husband  or  wife,  viewed  as  to  eligi¬ 
bility  ;  a  match.  Rare. 

20.  A  proposal  or  offer.  Obs. 

Syn.  —  See  combination. 

par'ty  (piir'tT),  a.  [F.  parti  divided,  fr.  partir  to  divide. 
See  part,  v.  ;  cf.  partite.]  1.  Obs.  *- 
Senses:  a  Parted;  separate;  different,  b  ^ 

Of  gold,  beaten.  Scot,  c  Party-colored; 
fig.,  twofold  in  character  ;  composite. 

2.  Her.  Parted  or  divided  ;  —  said  of  an 
escutcheon,  etc.,  divided  into  parts, 
usually  two,  of  different  tinctures,  as  in 
the  direction  or  form  of  one  of  the  ordi¬ 
naries;  as  :  party  per  pale,  that  is,  divided 
by  a  vertical  line  through  the  middle  Party  per  Pale, 
(fig.,  Obs.,  being  twofold  in  character;  composite;  half- 
and-half)  ;  party  per  fees,  divided  horizontally  through  the 
fees  point ;  party  per  saltier,  divided  saltierwise. 

party  Jury,  a  jury  de  medietate  lingu*. 
par'ty-,  par'ti-  (par'tY-).  [See  party,  a.]  The  first  ele¬ 
ment  in  party-colored,  parti-colored,  used  as  a  combining 
form  to  denote  divided,  motley ,  divers. 
par'ty-coat  ed,  par'ti-coat  ed,  a.  [See  party-.]  Having 
a  motley  coat,  or  coat  of  divers  colors.  Shak. 

par'ty-colored  I  a.  [See  party-.]  Also  par'ti-col  ored, 
par'ty-col'oured  \  par'ti-col' oured.  Colored  with  differ¬ 
ent  tints  ;  variegated  ;  as,  a  party-colored  flower.  “  Party- 
colored  lambs.”  Shak.  “  Party-colored  clouds.”  Marlowe. 
party  line.  1.  A  telephone  line  connecting  several  sub¬ 
scribers  by  one  circuit  with  one  another  and  with  the  ex¬ 
change. 

2-  The  bounding  line  between  the  properties  of  two  or 
more  parties. 

party  wall  Law.  A  wall  which  divides  two  adjoining 
properties,  usually  (but  not  necessarily)  having  half  its 
thickness  on  each  property,  and  in  which  each  of  the  own¬ 
ers  of  the  adjoining  properties  has  rights  of  enjovment. 
The  parties  may  own  it  and  the  ground  on  which  it  stands 
as  tenants  in  common  (the  usual  common-law  partv  wall) ; 
or  they  may  each  own  a  part,  as  a  half,  in  severalty  and 
have  easements  in  the  other  half  ;  or  one  may  own  it  and 
the  other  have  easements  in  it. 

par'U  la  war'bler  (pfir'do-ld ;  243;.  [NL.  Panda,  dim.  of 
L.  par  us  titmouse.]  Any  of  several  small  American  war¬ 
blers  of  the  genus  Compsolh/ypis,  syn.  Parula ;  esp.,  C. 
americana  of  the  eastern  United  States.  It  is  grayish  blue 
above  with  a  brownish  yellow'  patch  on  the  back,  and  hence 
is  called  also  blue  yellou  -backed  warbler. 
parure'  (as  an  obs.  word,  accent  and  pron.  variable ;  in 
sense  3  as  modern  French  pa'riir'),  n.  [OF.  pareiire ,  pa¬ 
rure,  F.  parure,  fr.  paver  to  prepare,  LL.  paratura ,  fr.  L. 
par  are  to  prepare.  See  pare,  t\]  1.  Eccl.  An  ornament, 
as  for  an  alb.  Obs. 

2  A  paring  or  peeling.  Obs. 

3.  [F.]  An  ornament  or  decoration  for  the  person,  eRp. 
an  adornment  consisting  of  a  set  of  ornaments  to  be  used 
together  ;  as,  a  parure  of  rubies  or  of  embroideries. 

par  value.  Nominal  value;  face  value.  See  1st  par, 2. 
par'va  nim'i-ty  (par'va-nlm'T-tT),  n.  [L.  parvus  little  -f- 
animus  mind.]  State  or  quality  of  having  a  little  or  ignoble 
mind  ;  pettiness  ;  meanness  ;  also,  a  case  of  it  or  a  person 
marked  by  it ;  —  opposed  to 
magnanimity .  De  Quincey. 

Par'va-ti  (par'wd-te ;  par'¬ 
va-),  n.  [Skr.  Parvatt,  prop, 
fem.  adj.,  of  the  mountain, 
fr.  parvata  mountain.]  A 
Hindu  goddess; — so  named 
from  her  being  the  daughter 
of  Himavat  (the  Himalaya). 

See  Devi. 

par've-nu'  (par've-nu' ;  F. 
pir've-nii'),  n.  masc. ;  n 
fem.  -nue  (  nu' ;  F.  -nii') :  pi. 

-nus  (-nuz' ;  F.  -nii') ;  F./em. 
pi.  -nues  (-nuz';F.  -nii').  [F., 
prop.  p.  p.  of  parvenir  to 


Parvati. 


attain  to,  to  succeed,  to  rise  to  high  station,  L.  pervenire  to 
come  to  ;  per  through  -f-  venire  to  come.  See  par,  prep. ; 
come  ]  A  person  who  has  risen,  as  by  the  acquisition  of 
wealth,  above  the  station  in  which  he  was  born ;  usually, 
in  a  bad  sense,  such  a  person  when  unaccustomed  to  his  new 
station  ;  one  w  ho  makes  great  pretensions  because  of  having 
acquired  wealth  ;  an  upstart. 

par've-nu'  (par've-nu' ;  F.  par've-nu'),  a.  Newly  risen  to 
position,  as  by  becoming  wealthy ;  like  or  characteristic 
of  a  parvenu  ;  upstart. 

par'vls  (par'vts),  n.  [F.  parvis ,  fr.  parevis ,  the  same 
word  as parets, parevis,  paradise,  fr.  L.  paradisus.  See  par¬ 
adise.]  1.  A  court  or  an  inclosed  space  before  a  build¬ 
ing,  esp.  a  church,  often  surrounded  by  a  balustrade  or  par¬ 
apet  or  with  colonnades  or  porticos  ;  hence,  sometimes, 
a  single  portico  or  colonnade  before  a  church  ;  a  church 
porch  ;  — a  term  little  used  in  English-speaking  countries. 
2.  Erroneously,  a  room  over  a  church  porch. 

3  A  public  or  academic  disputation  or  conference;  —  so 
called  because  originally  held  in  a  church  parvis.  Obs. 
par'vi  tude  (par'vl-tud),  n.  [L. parvus  little.]  a  Littleness. 
Rare,  b  A  little  or  minute  thing.  Obs. 
par'vo-line  (par'vo-lTn  ;  -len;  184),  n.  Also  par' VO-Iin. 
[L.  parvus  small,  or  the  dim.  parvulus,  from  its  relatively 
small  volatility.]  Chem.  Any  one  of  a  series  of  isomeric 
liquid  bases,  C9H13N,  one  of  which  (B.  P.,  about  200°  C.)  is 
found  as  a  ptomaine  in  decaying  horseflesh,  mackerel,  etc. 
Another  (B.  P.,  188°  C.)  is  obtained  in  distillation  of  coal, 
pa  ryph'o  drome  (pd-rlf'o-drom),  a.  [Gr.  napo^y  a  border 
woven  along  a  robe  -f-  - drome .]  Rot.  Having  a  vein  that 
closely  follows  the  margin ;  —  said  of  a  form  of  nervation, 
as  that  of  the  leaves  in  certain  Menispermaceae. 

Par'zi-val  (part'se-fal),  n.  [MHG.,  fr.  OF.  Perceval. ]  The 
hero  and  title  of  a  metrical  romance  by  Wolfram  vonEsclien- 
bach,  written  early  in  the  13th  century.  Though  brought 
up  in  a  forest  in  ignorance  of  arms  and  chivalry,  he  becomes 
a  knight  of  Arthur's  Round  Table.  After  many  misadven¬ 
tures  he  receives  a  spiritual  enlightenment  and  is  made 
sovereign  of  the  Grail.  See  Parsifal,  Percivale. 

I!  pas  (pa),  n.  [F.  See  pace.]  1.  Right  of  precedence. 

2.  A  dance  step  or  movement;  —  chiefly  in  namesof  dances. 
This  term  [pas]  is  applied  to  combinations  of  movements  as 
well  as  to  single  steps.  Thus  the  expression  pas  seal  does  not 
mean  a  single  step,  hut  a  series  of  steps,  ench&lnement,  or  even  a 
whole  dance  executed  by  a  single  person.  The  terms  pas  de  deux, 

f»as  de  trois,  etc.,  of  course,  refer  to  dance  movements  executed 
•y  two  performers,  three  performers,  and  so  on.  E.  Scott. 

II  pas'  re-dou'bl^'  (re-doc/bla')  [F.,  lit.,  doubled  stepj,  a  quick¬ 
step. 

Pas'cal’s  law  o?  principle  (pSs'kdlz;  pas'kalz').  [After 
Blaise  Pascal,  French  mathematician.]  Physics.  The  prin¬ 
ciple  that  the  pressure  in  a  fluid  not  acted  on  by  external 
forces  is  the  same  at  all  points,  or  that  a  fluid  transmits 
pressures  equally  in  all  directions. 

Pascal' s  theorem.  Math.  The  theorem,  discovered  by 
Blaise  Pascal,  that :  If  a  hexagon  be  inscribed  in  a  conic, 
the  intersections  of  pairs  of  opposite  sides  are  collinear. 
Pascal’s  triangle  Math.  A  system  of  numbers  triangu¬ 
larly  arranged  in  rows  and  columns  so  i 
that  any  number  in  any  row  after  the  ]  ] 
first  is  the  sum  of  two  numbers  (the  one  l  2  1 

just  above  it  and  the1  number  to  the  1  3  3  1 

left  of  this)  in  the  preceding  row.  The  1  4  3  4  1 

rowsconsist  of  the  coefficients  in  the  ex-  1  5  10  10  5  1 

pansion  of  (a  +  b)n  for  n  =  0, 1,  2,  3,  etc. 

Pasch  (p&sk),  n.  Also  Pas'cha  (p&s'kri),  etc- 
etc.  [ME.  pasche,  ]>aske,  OF.  pasche,  pasque,  F.  paque,  L. 
pascha,  Gr.  nao-xa,  fr.  Heb.  pesakh,  fr.  pasakh  to  passover. 
Cf.  paschal,  Pace,  Paque.]  The  passover;  hence,  the  feast 
of  Easter.  Archaic,  Hist.,  or  Local. 
pas'chal  (pSs'kal),  a.  [L.  paschal  is :  cf.  F.  pascal.  See 
Pasch.]  Of  or  pert,  to  Passover  or  Easter:  as,  paschal  eggs, 
paschal  candle,  a  large  wax  candle,  blessed,  placed  oil  the 
altar,  and  lighted  on  Holy  Saturday,  or  the  day  before 
Easter.  It  is  kept  there  until  Ascension  Day.  Hence, 

fiaschal  candlestick  —  p.  controversy,  Eccl.,  a  controversy, 
asting  from  the  2d  to  the  4th  century  .over  the  proper  day 
and  mode  of  observance  of  Easter.  The  Eastern  Church 
observed  the  fourteenth  day  of  Nisan,  on  whatever  day  of 
the  week  it  came,  as  the  day  of  the  crucifixion,  and  turned 
it  after  3  p.  M.  (the  hour  of  Christ’s  death)  into  a  joyous 
festival.  Those  who  held  this  view  were  called  quarfoaeci- 
mans.  The  Western  Church  observed  the  Sunday  after  the 
fourteenth  day  of  Nisan  as  a  joy  ous  Easter,  and  the  Friday 
before  this  Sunday  as  Good  Friday.  The  Western  view'  ul¬ 
timately  prevailed.  —  p.  cycle,  a  cycle  of  532  years  (solar 
cycle  of  28  years  x  lunar  cycle  of  19)  on  completing  which 
the  Easter  days  recur  in  the  same  order  as  before,  if  the 
cycle  of  golden  numbers  be  not  changed.  —  p.  flower.  Var. 
oi  pasque  flower.  —  p.  lamb,  a  The  lamb  slain  and  eaten 
at  the  Passover  ;  hence  [cap*.],  Christ,  b  [caps.]  =  Agnus 
Dei,  1,  2a&b  c  [caps.]  Astron.  Canis  Minor.  Rare.  —  p. 


letter,  Eccl.}  a  letter,  sometimes  having  the  character  of  a 
homily,  written  by  patriarchs,  archbishops,  or  bishops  oi 
the  first  six  centuries  to  their  inferior  clergy  announcing 
the  date  of  the  next  paschal  or  Easter  celebration  ;  a  festal 
letter.  —  paschal  sacrifice.  =  passover,  1  b  —  p  term,  the 
date  of  the  full  moon  fourteen  days  after  the  calendar  new 
moon  of  the  vernal  equinox.  The  latter  is  the  paschal  moon, 
pas'chal  (pis'kal),  n.  1.  A  paschal  candle  or  candlestick. 
2.  The  paschal,  or  Passover,  celebration,  supper,  or  lamb. 
Pasch’ S  axiom  (pash'Tz).  [After  M.  Pasch,  German  mathe¬ 
matician.!  Math.  The  so-called  plane  axiom  of  order,  that, 
if  A,  B.  (/be  noncollinear  points,  then  any  straight  line  in 
their  plane  but  not  passing  through  any  of  them,  if  it  cuts 
any  one  of  the  segments  A  B,B  C,  CA,  must  also  cut  another. 
pas'CU-al  (p5s'ku-dl),  a.  [L.  pascualis ,  fr.  pascuum  a  pas¬ 
ture,  pascuus  pert,  to  pasture,  fr.  pascere  to  feed,  pasture.'. 
Of,  pertaining  to,  or  growing  in,  pastures, 
pash  (pSsli),  n.  [Cf.  pash,  v.  f.j  1.  A  crushing  or  crash¬ 
ing  blow.  Rare  or  Dial.  Eng. 

2.  Dial.  Eng.  a  A  heavy  fali  of  rain  or  snow’,  b  The  frag¬ 
ments  produced  by  a  smash;  a  great  many.  Eng.  Dial.  Diet. 
C  Soft  matter  or  condition,  such  as  that  of  decayed  wood, 
pash,  v.  t. ;  pa  shed  (pXsht) ;  pash'ing.  [Prob.  of  imitative 
origin.]  To  throw  violently  ;  to  hurl  ;  dash  ;  crush;  smash; 
dash  in  pieces  ;  strike  violently.  Now  Chiefly  Dial.  Eng • 
Piers  Plowman.  “  I  'll  pash  him  o’er  the  face.”  Shak. 
pash,  v.  i.  To  strike  violently ;  to  dash,  as  rain  or  waves. 
Rare  or  Dial.  Eng. 

The  horses  .  .  .  that  prance  and  paddle  and  pash.  R  Browning. 

pa-sha',  pa-cha'  (pd-sha/  ;  pash'ii ;  277),  n .  [Turk,  pashd , 
bashd.  Cf.  bashaw.]  An  honorary  title,  placed  after  the 
name,  given  to  officers  of  high  rank  in  Turkey,  as  to  gov¬ 
ernors  of  provinces,  military  com¬ 
manders,  etc.  The  earlier  form  was 
bashaw.  There  are  three  classes  of 
pashas,  whose  rank  was  formerly 
distinguished  by  one,  two,  or  three  < 
horsetails  borne  on  their  stand¬ 
ards,  three  tails  marking  the  high-  j 
est  rank.  | 

pa  sha'lic,  pa-cha'lic  (-ltk),  n. 

[Turk,  pashalik.]  The  jurisdiction 
of,  or  territory  under,  a  pasha, 
pa-sha'lic.  pa-cha'lic, Of  or  pert, 
to  a  pasha. 

Pash'tO  (push'to),  n.  The  chief  lan¬ 
guage  of  southern  and  eastern  Afghanistan  and  adjacent 
parts  of  India  and  Baluchistan.  It  is  a  harsh-sounding 
but  vigorous  tongue  and  has  a  literature  of  some  merit, 
written  in  an  alphabet  modified  from  the  Arab-Persian. 
See  Indo-European. 

pa-sig'ra  phy  (pd-sTg'rd-fT),  n.  [Gr.  Traor  for  all  (dat.  pi. 
of  7rd<r  all)  -graphy.]  Any  of  various  proposed  systems 
designed  for  universal  use,  and  using  signs,  esp.  mathemat¬ 
ical  symbols,  to  represent  ideas  only,  not  words  ;  also,  the 
art  of  writing  by  such  a  system.  Loosely,  a  universal  lan¬ 
guage  (which  see).  —  pas  i-graph'ic  (p5s'T-grif'Tk),  pas'- 
i-graph'i-cal  (-T-kdl),  a. 

Pa-siph'a-b  (pd-slf'a-e),  n.  [L.,  fr.  Gr.  nao-i^xnj.]  Gr. 
Myth.  Wife  of  Minos,  and  mother,  by  him,  of  Ariadne, 
Phaedra,  and  other  children.  Poseidon  sent  a  white  bull  to 
Minos  to  be  sacrificed,  but  the  king,  admiring  its  beauty, 
preserved  it t  and  the  god  caused  Pasiphae  to  become 
enamored  of  it.  In  consequence  she  gave  birth  to  Minotaur 
(which  see).  The  legend  probably  arose  from  the  early  wor¬ 
ship  of  the  bull  in  Crete.  Cf.  Europa,  Zagreus. 

Pa  sit'e-le'an  (pd-sTt'e-le'dn),  a.  Of,  per¬ 
taining  to,  or  in  the  style  of,  Pasiteles,  a 
sculptor  at  Rome  in  the  1st  century  b.  c. 
given  to  the  imitation  of  archaic  art. 

Pas'pa-lum  (pXs'pd-liim),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr. 

7rd<r7raAo9  a  kind  of  millet.]  Bot.  A  very 
large  genus  of  perennial  grasses,  widely 
distributed  in  warm  regions.  They  have 
flat  leaves  and  1-flowered  spikelets  in  sev¬ 
eral  rows  on  secund  spikes.  Several  spe¬ 
cies  in  the  southern  United  States,  as  P. 
dislichum,  the  joint  grass  P.  dilatum,  P. 
com /jressum,  etc.,  are  valuable  for  hay  and 
pasturage.  P.  scrobiculatum,  of  India,  is 
the  ditch  millet.  Some  are  useful  in  law  n 
mixtures. 

pasque  flower  (pask).  [OF.  pasque  East¬ 
er.  See  Pasch.]  Any  ranunculaceous  plant 
or  flower  of  the  genus  Pulsatilla.  They 
are  low  perennials  with  palmately  com¬ 
pound  leaves  and  large  white  or  purple  Pasque  Flower 
flowers.  P.  pulsatilla  is  the  European,  ( Pulsatilla  nut- 
and  P.  nuttaf/iana  the  American,  pasque  talliana).  (J) 
flower.  They  bloom  early  in  spring  before  the  leaves  are 
developed. 


par'ty.  v.  t.  tf  i.  To  side  with  ; 
take  sides.  Obs.  [Partly.  Obs. I 
par'ty,  adv.  [See  party,  m.]1 
par'ty  Ism  (par'tf-Yz’m),  n.  De¬ 
votion  to  party  ;  the  party  sys¬ 
tem  :  party  spirit, 
par'ty-ist^  n.  One  belonging  to 
a  partv  ;  a  party  man. 
par'ty  kin,  n.  See -kin. 
party  man.  a  Mil.  A  partisan. 
Obs.  b  A  member  of.  <>r  one 
devoted  to,  a  party;  a  partisan, 
par'ty-ship,  //.  See  -sun*, 
par'ty-striped'  (nar'tY-strYpt"), 
a.  [See  party-.]  Having  stripes 
of  different  colors, 
party  ticket.  A  ticket  for  trans¬ 
portation  issued  at  a  reduced 
rate  to  a  number  of  persons  trav¬ 
eling  together.  See  commuta¬ 
tion  TICKET. 

party  verdict.  A  verdict  given 
jointly  with  another  or  others. 

par'ty-walled',  a.  Having  a 
party  wall. 

pa'ni  (pa'r<5o  ;  or,  as  Lot.,  na'- 
r<5o),  a.  [Tupi.l  A  chirtociont 
fish  ( Pomacantnus  paru)  of  the 
West  Indies  and  South  America. 
Pa-ru'ah  (pa-roo'd).  Bib. 
pa-ru'lis  (pa-roo'lYs),  w.  [NL., 
fr.  Gr.  rrapovA'.?  ;  napa  -f- 
oCAoi/,  o5Ai?,  gum.]  Med.  Ab¬ 
scess  in  the  gums  ;  a  gumboil.  | 
par  um-bil'i-cal  (p&r'nm-bYl'T- 
Krfl),  a.  Anat.  Near  the  uinbili-  I 
cus  ;  specif.,  designating  one  or  j 
more  small  veins  which  connect 
the  portal  and  epigastric  veins, 
pa  ru'ri-a  (pA-rdo'rY-A),  n. 
]NL.  ;  4-  -wr in.]  Med. 


Anv  abnormality  in  micturition. 
Pa^rus  (pa'riJs),  n.  [L.,  tit¬ 
mouse.)  Zool.  The  typical  genus 
of  titmice.  See  titmouse. 
pa-ru'si-a  (pd-roo'zhY-a),  n. 
[NL.,  fr.Gr.  napoveria  presence. 
napeivai  to  be  present  ;  vap  i 
beside  4-  etvai  to  be.]  Rhet.  A 
figure  of  speech  by  which  the 
present  tense  is  used  instead  of 
the  past  or  the  future,  as  in  ani¬ 
mated  narration  of  past,  or  in 
prediction  of  future,  events. 

I  par'va  ba'ga.  [LL.]  Eng. 
/fist.  See  Petty  Bag. 

||  par'va  .  .  com-po'ne-re  mag'- 
nls.  [L.]  To  compare  small 
things  with  great. 

Vergil  ( Georgies ,  I\  173). 
||  par'va cus-tu'ma.  [LL.]  Law 
=  petty  custom. 

Par-va'im  (par-vS'Tm).  Bib. 

||  par'va  le'ves  ca'pi-unt  a'ni- 
mas  (ftn'Y-m&s).  [L.]  Little 
things  absorb  trivial  minds, 
parvart.  +  pervert. 
parvenke  *1*  PERIWINKLE, 
par've-nu  dom  (p  ii  r'v  ?-n  u'- 
u«m;  pAr'vC-nii'-),  n.  See -dom. 
||  par  ve-nue'  (/’•  par'vf-nii'j, 
n.,fem.  of  parvenu. 
par've-nu  ism  (pnr'vP-nO'Tz’ni; 
par'vf-nii'-),  w.  See-isw. 
par  vi-pen'sion.  n.  [L.  parvus 
small  4-  pensio  a  weighing  ;  cf. 
L.  parvi  pendere  to  esteem  lit¬ 
tle.]  Scant  regard.  Obs. 
par-vip'o-tent  (par-vYp'0-t^nt). 
a.  [L.  parvus  small  +  potent.] 
Having  little  power, 
par-vis'eient  (par-vlsh'<?nt),  a. 


[L.  parvus  small  4-  sciens,  -en¬ 
ds,  knowing.]  Little-knowing. 
||  par'vis  com-po'ne-re  mag'na 
so  le'bam.  1  was  accustomed 
to  compare  £reat  things  with 
small.  Vergil  ( Eclogues ,  I  24). 
par'vise.  Var.  of  parvis;  — 
etymologically  incorrect, 
parvis  turret.  A  turret  over  a 
church  porch,  often  used  as  a 
library  or  stud}’ 

far'vi-tv,  «.  [L.  parvitas.] 

’arvituae.  Obs. 

par'vule  (par'vfll),  n.  [L.  par- 
rulus,  dim.  of  parvus  small.] 
Med.  A  very  small  pill. 

H  par'vum  par'va  de'cent.  [L.] 
Little  things  become  a  little  per¬ 
son.  Horace  ( Epistles .  I.  vii.  44). 
par-wan'na.  +  purwannaii. 

||  Par-win'  (par-wen'),  n.  [Per. 
panrtn.]  The  Pleiades, 
pary.  v.  t.  [F.  parier,  L.  j>a- 
riare  to  make  or  be  equal.]  To 
bet.  Obs •  Oxf.  E.  77.  — r.  I. 
To  tally.  Obs. 
pary  11.  +  peril. 
paryode.  +  period. 
parysee.  +  pakisis. 
pas.  +  TACK,  PASS. 

Pas  .  or  Pas.  T.  Abhr.  Law. 
Paschal  term.  Eng. 

pa'sa  (pii'sii), [Sp.]  Prop., 
a  raisin  ;  hence,  a  dried  berry 
or  other  fruit :  —  usually  in  />). 
Sp.  A mer.  Sr  Phil.  1. 

Pa'sach  (pa'sftk).  Bib. 
pa'san.  pa'sang  (pii'zdn  ; 
-zdng),  n.  [Per.  pazan  moun¬ 
tain  goat.]  a  The  bezoar  goat, 
b  Erroneously,  an  orvx. 

||  pas  &  pas'  on  va  loin'  (pa'- 


7.a  pa'-zdN  va  Iw&n').  [F.J 
Step  by  step  one  goes  far. 

Pasc.  +  Pasch. 

Pas'cage.  4*  pascuage. 

as  ca-gou'lafor-ma'tion  (plls'- 
ka-goo'lrt).  [From  Pascagoula, 
town  and  river  in  Mississippi.] 
Geol.  A  subdivision  of  the  Mio¬ 
cene  system  in  the  Gulf  region 
Pas-ca'li-an  (p&s-ka'lY-rtn ;  piie 
kiU'-J,  a.  Of  or  pert,  to  Pascal, 
the  French  mathematician,  or 
his  theories. 

P&sc&ll-  4*  paschal. 

ascal's  hexagram  or  mystic 
hexagram  See  h  ex  a  g  r  a  m  ,  2. 
pasce.  4*  pace. 
pascha.  4*  pasha. 

ftas'chal-ist.  7/.  Eccl.  One  who 
icld  views  as  to  Easter.  See 
paschal  controversy.  Obs. 
pasch  egg.  Easter  egg.  Scot. 
Sr  Dial.  Lug.  [flower. I 

pasch  flower.  Var.  of  pasque  I 

fas'chlte  (ptts'kYt),  n.  [See 

ASCII.]  =  QUAKTODECIMAN. 

pascioun.  4*  passion. 
pascquall.  4*  paschal 
pas'eu-age  (pfts'kfl-flj),  n.  [LL. 
jiascuagium ,  or  OF.  pascuage, 
fr.  L.  pascuum  pasture  ]  Old 
Eng.  Law.  The  grazing  or  pas¬ 
turage  of  cattle.  Rare. 
pas 'cu  ant  (-'<nt).  a.  [L.  )>as- 
ctium  pasture  4-  -ant.]  Her.  Rep¬ 
resented  as  grazing, 
pas'eu-ous  (-i/s),  a.  [L.  pascu- 
osus  full  of  pasture,  or  pascuus 
of  pasture,  grazing.]  Pascual. 
Pas  -dam'mim  (-dilin'Ym).  Bib. 
II  pas  -d’&ne'  (pa' dan'), n.  [F., 
lit.,  ass’s  step.]  A  ring-shaped 


guard  on  each  side  of  the  blade 

m  13th-century  rapiers.  See 
HILT,  lllltst. 

||  pas  -de-sou'ris'  (-dg-soo're') 
[F.,  lit.,  mouse  steps.]  Fort.  In 
permanent  works,  steps  from 
the  ditch  to  the  covered  way. 
pase.  f  PACE,  pass. 
pase  (dial,  paz,  pas).  Obs.  or 
dial.  Eng.  var  of  peisk  [Bib.  I 
Pa-se'ah  (  d  d-s  e'd  ;  p  tt  s'P-d).  | 
||  pa  se-ar' (pi^sfl-iir'),  v.  i.  (Sp., 
prop.,  infin.]  To  take  a  walk  or 
promenade  —  u.  A  walk  or 
promenade  ;  an  airing.^  Colloq., 
Southwestern  U.  S.  Sr  Sp.  Amer. 
pasemel.  adv.  Disorderly.  Obs. 
pa'aeng.  Var.  ot  pasang. 

II  pa-se'o(pa-ha'o),R.  [Sp.  Cf. 
pasear.]  A  walk  or  prome¬ 
nade  ;  n  public  walk.  South - 
ivestem  U.  S.  Sr  Sp.  Amer. 
paseporte.  4*  PA88POBT. 
pas'garde7,  n.  See  passguard. 
pash  (pash),  n.  The  head  or 
poll.  Obs.  or  Scot.  \  Dial  Eng. 
pa-6ha'dom.  or  pa-cha'-  (pd- 
sha'dtim;  ptish'd-),n.  See-DOM. 
pa-shaw'  ( pd-sh6'  ;  p  ii  s  h'6). 
Var.  of  PASHA. 

Pashe.  4*  1‘asch. 
pashe.  77.  Passion.  Obs. 

Ea  8hi-u'ba  palm  (pii'shP-do'- 
ii).  Var.  of  paxiuha  palm. 
pashm  (pQsh’m).  n.  [Per., 
wool.]  A  kind  of  wool,  the  soft 
undercoat  of  Tibetan  goats, used 
for  making  Cashmere  shawls. 
Also,  the  similar  undercoat  of 
other  Tibetan  animals. 

f»ash-mi'na  (pfish-me'nd).  a. 
Per.  pashminah  woolen.]  Made 


of  wool  or  pashm  ;  woolen.  — 

77.  Collectively,  woolen  fabrics 
Pasht,  n.  See  Pacht. 

Pash'ur  (pttsh'Or).  Bib. 
pasi.  4*  pass,  v. 
pa'sl  (p  ii'6  e),  n.;  pi.  pasts 
(-sez).  [Hind.  past. ]  A  Hindu 
of  a  numerous  low  caste,  chiefly 
of  the  United  Provinces, 
pas'i-la-ly  (pas'Y-lft-lY),  n.~  [Gr. 
naai  for  all  (dat.  pi  of  tt*1*  all) 
4-  AaA y  talking.]  A  universal 
language.  Rare. 

Pask.  4*  Pasch. 

pas'ma  (p  ft  z'm  &  ;  p  ft  s'-),  n. 

[Gr.  irarTfia  a  sprinkling.]  Med. 

Catupasm. 

pasme,  u.  [OF.]  A  faint  Obs. 
pasrnel®.  4*  pasemel 
pas'ment.  4*  passement 
paa'nep  4*  parsnip. 
pas'pa-loid  (p&s'pa-loid),  a. 
[Pasjialum  4-  -oirf.j  Bot  Pert, 
to  or  like  Paspalum. 
pasporte.  4*  passport. 
pas'py  (  pus'pY).  4*  passepied. 
pas'qual.  4*  paschal. 

Pasque  (pftsk).  Var.  of  Pasch. 
pas'quil  (ptts'kwtl),  u.  [It 
pasqui/lo.]  a  =  pasquin,  1. 
Obs.  b  A  pasquinade, 
pas'quil,  v.  1.  Sr  i.  To  write  a 
pasquil  against ;  to  lampoon  ;  to 
write  pasquils.  Obs. 
pas'qull-ant,  p  as'quil-lant 
(-dnt),  77.  A  lampooner.  R ■  —  a. 
Lampooning.  R.  [pooner.  /?.( 
pas'quil-er,-quil-ler.77  Alam-| 
pas-quil'ic,  pas-quil'lic  (pls- 
kwYl'Yk),  a.  Of  tne  nature  oi  a 
pasquil. 


food,  foot ;  out,  oil  ;  chair  ;  go  ;  Bing,  igk  ;  then,  thin  ;  nature,  verdure  (250) ;  K  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  acli  (144) ;  boN  ;  yet ;  zh_z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  ^ 
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PASSAGE 


Paa'Qtlin  (pJs'kwTn),  n.  [It.  Pasquino :  cf.  F.  pasquin. 
See  Pasquino.]  1.  The  statue  Pasquino,  or  the  man  it  was 
assumed  to  represent;  hence,  an  imaginary  person  upon 
whom  anonymous  lampoons  were  fathered  ;  [L  c.]  a  lam¬ 
pooner  ;  a  satirist ;  a  jester. 

2.  [/.  C.]  =  PASQUINADE.  Obs. 
pas  quin  ade'  (-kwl-nad'),  n.  [It.  pasquinata :  cl.  F.  pas¬ 
quinade.  See  Pasquino.]  A  lampoon  posted  in  a  public 
place  ;  a  pasquil ;  a  squib,  lampoon,  or  satirical  writing. 
Syn.  —  See  lampoon. 

pas  quin  ade',  v.  t.  To  lampoon  ;  to  satirize.  Poe. 

Pas  qui'no  (pas-kwe'no),  «.  [It.]  A  mutilated  piece  of 

statuary  at  Rome,  dug  up  near  the  Piazza  Navonaand  now 
kept  in  a  little  square  bearing  its  name.  It  formed  part 
of  a  fine  ancient  group.  It  was  the  custom  from  the  end  of 
the  15th  century  to  affix  lampoons  to  it.  (See  Marforio.) 
The  statue  is  said  to  get  its  name  from  a  witty  schoolmas¬ 
ter,  cobbler,  tailor,  or  barber,  whose  house  or  shop  was 
near  its  place  of  discovery. 

pass  (pas),  n.  [OF.  &  F.  pas ;  but  influenced  by  the  English 
verb.  See  pace,  pass,  v.  i.  ;  cf.  2d  pass,  n.,  passus.] 

1.  A  pace.  Obs. 

2.  A  passage,  canto,  chapter,  or  section  ;  a  passus.  Obs. 

3.  An  opening,  road,  or  track  available  for  passing  ;  a  way 
by  which  or  a  place  at  which  to  get  through  or  over ;  a 
passageway  ;  a  route  ;  specif.  :  a  An  opening  or  passage¬ 
way  through  an  obstructed  region  or  a  barrier  ;  esp.,  a 
passageway,  often  difficult  to  traverse,  through  mountain¬ 
ous  country ;  a  depression  in  a  range  by  which  access  may 
be  had  from  one  slope  or  side  to  the  other  ;  a  defile. 

“Try  not  the  pass .'  ”  the  old  man  said.  Longfellow. 
b  A  way  by  which  to  pass,  as  a  crossing,  ford,  ferry,  navi¬ 
gable  channel,  fishway,  etc.  c  A  narrow  part  of  a  street 
or  road  ;  an  alley,  a  lane,  or  other  narrow  passage. 

4  Mining.  A  chute  from  one  level  to  another  ;  a  winze, 
pass.  n.  [F.  passe ,  fr.  passer  to  pass ;  but  influenced  by 
the  English  verb.  See  pass,  v.  t.,  1st  pass,  n.]  1.  Act  of 

passing ;  passage. 

2.  Departure  from  this  life  ;  decease  ;  death,  lit.  or  fig. 

3  Conduct;  demeanor.  Obs. 

Your  grace,  like  power  divine, 

Hath  look’d  upon  my  passes  Shak 

4.  Estimation  ;  reputation  ;  acceptance  ;  currency.  Obs. 

Common  speech  gives  him  a  worthy  pass.  Shak. 
6-  Act  of  passing  an  examination  ;  esp.,  in  English  univer¬ 
sity  degree  and  local  examinations,  the  attainment  of  a 
certain  required  percentage  of  marks  enabling  the  candi¬ 
date  to  satisfy  the  examiners,  but  not  to  gain  “  honors.” 
6.  State  of  things  ;  condition  ;  situation  ;  juncture. 

Have  his  daughters  brought  him  to  this  pass  f  Shak. 

7  a  Permission  or  license  to  pass,  or  to  go  and  come  ;  a 
passport ;  esp.,  Mil.,  a  written  permit  allowing  one  to 
pass  through  the  lines  of  an  army,  post,  or  the  like. 

A  ship  sailing  under  the  flag  and  pass  of  an  enemy.  Kent. 
b  A  permit,  ticket,  or  order,  allowing  one  free  transporta¬ 
tion,  admission,  etc.  ;  as,  an  annual  pass  on  a  railway  ;  a 
theater  pass,  c  Mil.  Written  leave  of  absence  for  a  brief 
period  given  to  a  soldier  ;  as,  to  go  to  town  on  a  pass. 

8  Fencing,  a  A  thrust  or  lunge,  b  Sometimes,  in  old- 
fashioned  fencing,  the  advancing  of  one  foot  quite  by  the 
other,  as  distinguished  from  simply  widening  the  space  be¬ 
tween  them  as  in  the  lunge 

9.  Fig.  :  A  thrust;  a  sally  (of  wit).  Obs.  Shak. 

10  Transference  of  objects  by  sleight  of  hand  or  the  like  ; 
jugglers’  or  conjurers’  manipulation  ;  also,  a  trick  ;  as,  in 
doing  card  tricks,  to  make  or  perform  the  pass ,  or  shifting 
of  the  positions  of  the  cards. 

11  A  movement  of  the  hand  or  hands  over  or  along  any¬ 
thing  ;  the  manipulation  of  a  mesmerist. 

12.  In  football,  hockey,  etc.,  a  transfer  of  the  ball,  etc., 
to  another  player  of  one’s  side,  usually  at  some  distance. 
13  Iron  <£•  Steel  Manuf.  a  A  single  passage  of  a  bar,  rail, 
sheet,  etc.,  between  the  rolls,  b  An  aperture  formed  be¬ 
tween  two  grooved  rolls  in  a  rolling  mill,  through  which  a 
bar  of  iron  or  steel  is  passed  to  be  shaped. 

14.  An  iron  arch,  hoop,  or  ring  through  which  the  ball  was 
driven  in  the  game  of  pall-mall.  Obs. 

15.  Croquet.  Short  for  pass  stroke. 

pass  (pis),  v.  i.  ;  pret.  passed  (past)  or,  Rare ,  past  ;  p.  p. 
passed,  past  ;  p.  pr.  dc  vb.  n.  pass'ing.  [F.  passer ,  LL. 
passare ,  fr.  L.  passus  step.  See  pace.]  1.  To  go  ;  to  move  ; 
to  proceed  ;  to  be  moved  or  transferred  from  one  point  to 
another  ;  to  make  a  transit ;  to  be  impelled  on  ;  to  flow,  as 
a  current ;  to  extend,  as  a  road  ;  to  have  its  course  ;  to  run  ; 
to  continue  or  go  on,  as  in  a  narrative  ;  — usually  with  an 
adverb,  adverbial  phrase,  etc.,  defining  the  kind  or  manner 
of  motion,  route,  distance,  etc.  ;  as,  to  pass  on,  by,  out,  in, 
etc. ;  to  pass  swiftly,  smoothly,  etc.  ;  to  pass  to  the  rear, 
under  the  yoke,  across  the  field,  etc.  Chaucer. 

2  To  go  from  place  to  place  ;  travel ;  be  active  ;  exist.  Obs. 

3.  To  go  from  one  person  to  another  ;  to  circulate  ;  to  be 

current ;  to  be  given  and  taken  freely ;  to  obtain  general 
acceptance  ;  to  be  held  or  regarded  ;  to  be  generally  known; 
—  often  followed  by  for ,  as ,  or  by;  as,  clipped  coin  will  not 
pass.  “Let  him  pass  for  a  man.”  Shak. 

False  eloquence jmsseth  only  where  true  is  not  understood. 

Felton. 

4.  To  move  or  be  transferred  from  one  place,  state,  or 
condition  to  another ;  to  change  possession,  condition, 
or  circumstances ;  to  undergo  transition  or  conversion ; 
as,  the  business  has  passed  into  other  hands  ;  to  pass  from 
the  liquid  into  the  gaseous  state. 

Others,  dissatisfied  with  what  they  have, . .  .  pass  from  just  to 
unjust.  ‘  Sir  W.  Temple 

6  Lau\  To  be  conveyed  or  transferred,  as  by  will,  deed, 
or  other  instrument  of  conveyance,  so  as  to  vest  the  title  or 
interest  in  another  ;  as,  an  estate  passes  by  a  deed  ;  the  title 
to  goods  soldpawcs  by  sale. 

6  To  be  exchanged  ;  to  be  done  ;  as,  Do  you  know  what 
passed  on  that  occasion  ?  few  words  passed. 

7-  To  move  beyond  the  range  of  the  senses  or  of  knowledge  ; 
to  go  away  ;  to  depart ;  specif.,  to  depart  from  life  ;  die. 

Let  this  cup  pass  from  me.  Matt.  xxvi.  39. 
Disturb  him  not,  let  him  pass  peaceably.  Shak. 

8  To  go  by  or  move  past,  as  a  procession  ;  to  be  moved  or 
impelled  past ;  to  flow  past. 

9.  To  go  by  or  glide  by,  as  time  ;  to  elapse  ;  to  be  spent  ; 
to  disappear  or  vanish  ;  as,  their  vacation  passed  pleasantly. 

Now  the  time  is  far  passed.  Mark  vi.  35. 

Beauty  is  a  charm,  but  soon  the  charm  will  pass.  Dry  den. 


10.  To  go  or  get  through;  to  have  passage;  to  force  or 
make  one’s  way  ;  as,  to  pass  through  the  lines. 

11.  Specif.,  to  go  through  a  duct  or  the  intestines. 

12.  To  go  unheeded,  uncensured,  or  unchallenged  ;  to  pro¬ 
ceed  without  hindrance  or  opposition  ;  to  be  suffered  to 
go  on  ;  to  pass  muster.  “  The  play  may  pass."  Shak. 

13.  To  advance  through  all  the  steps  necessary  to  validity 
or  effectiveness ;  to  be  carried  through  a  body  that  has 
power  to  sanction  or  reject ;  to  receive  legislative  sanction; 
to  be  enacted  ;  as,  the  bill  passed.  See  passage,  n .,  8. 

14.  To  go  through  any  inspection  or  test  successfully  ;  to 
be  approved  or  accepted  ;  to  attain  the  required  standard  ; 
as,  he  attempted  the  examinations,  but  did  not  pass. 

15.  To  be  successful.  Obs. 

16.  To  go  beyond  ;  to  surpass  ;  to  exceed  ;  to  excel ;  to  go 
beyond  bounds  or  to  excess  ;  to  be  in  excess ;  to  beggar 
description.  Obs.  44  This  passes,  Master  Ford.”  Shak. 

17  To  move  or  come  into  being  or  under  notice  ;  to  come 
and  go  in  consciousness ;  hence,  to  take  place  ;  to  occur  ; 
to  happen  ;  to  come  ;  to  occur  progressively  or  in  succes¬ 
sion  ;  to  be  present  transitorily. 

Consciousness  of  what  passes  within  our  own  mind.  I.  Watts 

18  Law.  a  To  sit  in  inquest  or  adjudjcation  ;  —  said  of  a 
jury,  inquest,  etc.,  and  used  with  on  or  upon ,  between ,  or 
for  or  against.  Obsoles.  b  Of  a  juryman,  to  serve  or  sit 
(on  or  upon  a  jury,  trial,  etc.).  Obsoles.  c  To  adjudicate 
in  a  cause  or  proceeding  ;  to  render  a  verdict  or  judgment ; 
—  used  with  on  or  upon ,  for ,  etc. 

We  may  not  pass  upon  his  life 

Without  the  form  of  justice.  Shak. 

19.  Law.  To  be  rendered  in  adjudication,  as  a  verdict,  etc.; 
to  be  rendered,  given,  or  done  in  legal  procedure. 

20.  To  care  ;  to  reck ;  to  concern  or  trouble  one’s  self ; 
to  scruple  ;  to  object ;  —  usually  with  negative.  Obs. 

As  for  these  silken-coated  slaves,  1  pass  not.  Shak. 

21.  Fencing.  To  make  a  pass  or  lunge  ;  to  thrust. 

22.  In  sleight  of  hand,  etc.,  to  make  passes;  to  transfer 
an  object,  as  if  by  magic. 

23.  Card  Playing,  a  In  poker,  primero,  etc.,  to  decline 
to  play  a  round  or  hand ;  to  throw  up  one’s  hand,  b  In 
euchre,  napoleon,  etc.,  to  decline  a  privilege,  as  of  making 
the  trump,  doubling,  etc.  ;  specif.,  in  bridge,  to  transfer  to 
one’s  partner  the  privilege  of  making  the  trump. 

24.  Dicing.  To  win  at  passage  (which  see).  Obs. 

25.  Iji  football,  hockey,  etc.,  to  make  a  pass  ;  to  transfer 
the  ball,  etc.,  to  another  player  of  one’s  own  side. 

26.  To  throw  and  catch  a  ball,  as  a  baseball.  U.  S. 

to  pass  awav,  to  go  away;  specif.:  a  To  depart ;  also,  to 
getaway,  b  To  die.  44  I  thought  to  pass  away  before,  and 
yet  alive  I  am.”  Tennyson,  c  To  go  by  or  elapse  ;  — said 
of  time,  d  To  cease  to  exist  or  be ;  to  come  to  an  end ; 
to  perish;  to  disappear;  to  vanish.  “The  heavens  shall 
pass  away."  2  Pet.  iii.  10.  —  to  p.  beyond,  to  go  beyond  ;  to 
go  past  the  limits  or  bounds  of;  to  transcend.  —  to  p.  by. 
a  To  go  or  travel  through.  Obs.  b  To  proceed,  move,  or 
flow  past ;  to  elapse.  —  to  p.  current,  to  circulate  or  be  gen¬ 
erally  used,  accepted,  received,  or  reported;  to  be  ac¬ 
cepted  as  genuine.— to  p.  forth,  a  To  go  out  or  away.  Obs. 
or  Archaic,  b  To  go  on  or  forward ;  to  advance.  Obs.  —to 
p.  into,  to  undergo  transition  or  conversion  into  ;  to  change 
gradually  into.  See  def.  4.  —  to  p.  off.  a  To  go  on  or  away  ; 
to  cease  ;  to  disappear ;  as,  an  agitation  passes  off.  b  To 
go  off ;  to  be  carried  through  ;  to  progress  to  the  end  ;  as, 
the  reception  passed  off  well.  —  to  p.  on,  to  go  on;  to  pro¬ 
ceed  :  to  continue  ;  to  advance ;  to  pass  or  elapse.  —  to  p. 
on  or  upon,  a  To  impose  upon  ;  to  be  accepted  or  received 
by.  b  To  happen  to  ;  to  come  upon  ;  to  affect.  44  So  death 
passed  upon  all  men.”  Rom.  v.  12.  44  Provided  no  indirect 
act  pass  upon  our  prayers  to  defile  them.”  Jer.  Taylor. 
C  Fencing.  To  thrust  or  lunge  at. —  to  p.  over,  a  To  go  over 
or  across  ;  to  go  from  one  side,  end,  or  vessel  to  the  other ; 
to  cross,  as  a  river,  road,  or  bridge  ;  to  traverse ;  as,  vapors 
pass  over  from  a  retort  into  a  receiver,  b  To  go  by ;  to 
elapse.  Obs.  c  To  pass  the  hand  or  hands  over,  as  harp 
strings,  d  To  let  go  unnoticed  or  unremarked  ;  to  omit ; 
to  disregard;  to  skip;  to  pass  by.  — to  p.  through,  to  go 
through  ;  specif. :  a  To  go  from  one  side  to  the  other  of  ; 
to  traverse ;  to  cross,  b  To  move,  proceed,  or  be  trans¬ 
ferred  through  (places,  states,  times,  processes,  stages, 
etc.) ;  to  be  subjected  to  passage  through  ;  to  undergo  ;  to 
experience  ;  as,  it  passed  through  several  hands  ;  the  metal 
had  passed  through  the  fire  ;  the  country  is  passing  through 
hard  times,  c  To  make  or  force  one’s  way  through; 
pierce  through  ;  to  penetrate,  lit.  or  fig. ;  to  comprehend, 
pass  (p&s),  v.  t.  1.  In  simple,  transitive  senses  ;  as :  a 
To  go  by,  beyond,  over,  through,  or  the  like  ;  to  proceed 
past  or  from  one  side  to  the  other  of ;  to  cross ;  to  trav¬ 
erse  ;  as,  to  pass  a  house,  a  stream,  a  boundary,  etc. 
b  Hence  :  To  go  from  one  limit  to  the  other  of ;  to  go  or 
live  through  ;  to  have  experience  of  ;  to  undergo  ;  to  suffer 
to  pass  through.  Now  Rare.  44  To  pacs  commodiously 
this  life.”  Milton. 

She  loved  me  for  the  dangers  I  had  passed.  Shak 
C  To  get  past  or  by  ;  to  avoid.  Obs.  or  Scot,  d  To  go  by 
without  noticing ;  to  take  no  note  of ;  to  disregard ;  to 
omit ;  to  leave  unmentioned  ;  to  pass  over.  Now  Rare. 

Please  you  that  I  may  pass  this  doing.  Shak. 

I  pass  their  warlike  pomp,  their  proud  array.  Dryden. 
6  To  pierce  or  penetrate  ;  to  pass  through.  Obs.  f  To  go 
successfully  or  satisfactorily  through,  as  an  examination, 
trial,  test,  etc.  ;  to  attain  the  required  standard  in  ;  to 
satisfy  the  requirements  of  ;  to  obtain  the  formal  sanction 
of,  as  a  legislative  body  ;  to  be  accepted  or  approved  by  ; 
as,  he  passed  his  examination  ;  the  bill  passed  the  senate, 
g  To  go  beyond  ;  to  transcend  ;  surpass  ;  excel ;  exceed ; 
outrun  ;  surmount ;  overstep  ;  transgress  ;  also,  to  get  be¬ 
yond  or  past,  as  a  time  of  life.  44  She  was  just  passing 
seventeen.”  G-  W.  Cable. 

And  strive  to  pass  .  .  . 

Their  native  music  by  her  skillful  art.  Spenser. 

2.  In  causative  senses  ;  as  :  a  To  cause,  let,  or  enable  to  go, 
move,  or  proceed  ;  to  transfer  from  one  place  to  another  ; 
to  transmit,  send,  convey,  transport,  move,  put,  etc. 

I  had  only  time  to  pass  my  eye  over  the  medals.  Addison. 
Waller  passed  .  .  .  horse  and  foot  by  Newbridge.  Clarendon. 
b  Specif. :  To  take  a  turn  with  (a  line,  gasket,  etc.),  as 
around  a  sail  in  furling,  and  make  secure  ;  to  take  a  turn 
with  (a  rope,  string,  etc.)  around  anything,  as  a  tree. 
C  To  cause  to  go,  pass,  or  march  by,  lit.  or  fig.  ;  as,  to 
pass  an  army  or  an  author’s  works  in  review,  d  To  cause 
to,  or  let,  go  past  or  through  ;  to  cause  or  allow  to  obtain 
entrance,  admission,  or  conveyance ;  as,  to  pass  a  person 
into  a  theater,  or  over  a  railroad,  e  To  cause  to,  or  let, 


pass,  go  by,  or  elapse  ;  to  spend  ;  —  said  of  time ;  as,  to 
pass  the  winter  at  Rome,  f  To  cause  to  go  through  to 
completion  ;  to  bring  to  an  end ;  to  transact ;  execute ; 
do  ;  finish  ;  complete.  Obs. 

We  ’ll  pass  the  business  privately  and  well  Shak. 
g  To  cause  or  allow  to  advance  by  stages  of  progress ;  to 
carry  with  success  through  an  ordeal,  examination,  or  ac¬ 
tion  ;  to  cause  or  allow  to  pass  an  examination  ;  to  let  or 
get  through  ;  specif.,  to  give  legal  or  official  sanction  to  ; 
to  ratify  ;  to  enact ;  to  approve  as  valid  and  just ;  as,  the 
professor  passed  most  of  his  students  ;  he  passed  the  meas¬ 
ure  through  the  committee ;  the  senate  jtassed  the  bill. 
Ph  To  let  pass  or  go  unchecked  or  unnoticed  ;  to  overlook  ; 
to  pass  over.  Obs.  1  To  transfer  from  one  person  to 
another ;  to  hand  ;  to  deliver  ;  to  hand  over  or  round  ; 
specif.  :  (1)  In  football,  hockey,  etc.,  to  transfer  (the  ball, 
etc.)  to  another  player  of  one’s  own  side.  (2)  To  put  in 
circulation ;  to  give  currency  to ;  as,  to  pass  counterfeit 
money.  44  Pass  the  happy  news.”  Tennyson.  J  Law.  To 
transfer  the  right  or  property  in  ;  to  make  over,  as  the  title 
to  an  estate,  k  To  give  in  pledge  ;  to  promise ;  to  pledge. 

Father,  thy  word  is  passed.  Milton. 

1  To  give  or  cast  (a  vote).  Obs.  m  To  send  forth ;  to 
give  out;  to  emit;  discharge.  Obs.  n  To  emit  or  dis¬ 
charge  from  the  bowels  or  other  part  of  the  body ;  to 
evacuate;  void,  o  To  cause  to,  or  let,  pass  the  lips;  to 
utter  ;  pronounce  ;  express  ;  specif. ,  to  utter  or  pronounce 
judicially  ;  as,  to  pass  criticisms  or  judgment;  to  pass  sen¬ 
tence  on  a  person,  p  Fencing.  To  make,  as  a  thrust, 
punto,  etc.  Obs.  Shak.  q  In  card  tricks,  to  make  or 
perform  the  pass  on.  r  To  be  capable  of  being  opened 
(with  a  pass  key) ;  as,  all  these  locks  should  be  passed 
with  one  key. 

to  pass  a  dividend,  to  omit  the  declaration  and  payment  of 
a  dividend  at  the  time  when  due  or  regularly  paid.  —  to  p. 
a  name,  London  Stock  Exchange ,  to  pass,  or  hand  to  the 
participators  in  a  transaction,  the  ticket  issued  by  the 
purchasing  broker  on  name  day  (which  see).  —  to  p. 
away,  a  To  spend;  to  while  away;  to  pass.  44  Lest  she 
pass  away  the  flower  of  her  age.  Ecclus.  xlii.  9.  b  To 
transfer  or  convey  away ;  to  surrender.  Obs.  —  to  p.  by, 
to  allow  to  go  by  or  past  without  stopping,  touching,  or 
noticing  ;  to  disregard  ;  omit ;  skip ;  ignore ;  overlook ; 
to  pass  over.  —  to  p.  forth,  to  spend  or  pass  (time).  Obs. 

—  to  p.in,  to  hand  in.  — top.,  or  hand.  In  one’s  checks  or  chips, 
to  die ;  —  a  euphemism  taken  from  the  practice  of  handing 
one’s  counters  to  the  banker  when  ceasing  play  in  a  gam¬ 
bling  game,  in  order  that  one’s  account  may  be  adjusted. 
Cant  or  Slang,  U.  S.  —  to  p.  muster,  to  pass  through  a  mus¬ 
ter  or  inspection  without  censure. 

Such  excuses  will  not  pass  muster  with  God.  South. 

—  top.  off.  a  To  dispose  of,  esp.  fraudulently ;  to  put  in  cir¬ 
culation  ;  to  cause  (a  person,  esp.  one’s  self,  or  a  tiling)  to 
be  takeiij  received,  or  regarded  (for  or  as  what  he  or  it  is 
not) ;  to  impose,  esp.  fraudulently  ;  to  palm  off.  44  Passed 
himself  off  as  a  bishop.”  Macaulay,  b  To  ward  off;  to 
parry  ;  —  used  fig.  —  to  p.  on,  to  send  or  hand  on  or  to  the 
next  person  or  thing  in  a  number  or  series.  —  to  p.  (some¬ 
thing)  on  or  upon  (some  one),  to  put  upon  as  a  trick  or 
cheat ;  to  palm  off  on.  44  She  passed  the  child  on  her  hus¬ 
band  for  a  boy.”  Dryden.  —  to  p.  over,  a  To  hand  over; 
to  transfer,  b  To  pass  without  stopping,  touching,  or 
noticing  ;  to  omit ;  to  disregard  ;  to  skip  ;  to  overlook  ;  to 
ignore ;  to  pass  by  ;  as,  to  pass  over  an  affront,  c  To  let 
pass  unpunished  ;  to  overlook  ;  to  excuse,  d  To  surpass. 
Obs.  e  To  spend  or  pass  (time).  Obs.  —  to  p.  the  mark.  See 
3d  mark,  f.  —  to  p.  the  time  of  day,  to  exchange  greet  il 
Dial,  or  Col  log.  —  to  p.  through,  to  cause  to  go  through  ;  to 
put,  thrust,  etc.,  through. 

pass'a-ble  (p&s'd-b’l),  a.  [OF.  ;  F.  only  in  sense  4.]  1.  Ca¬ 
pable  of  being  passed,  traveled,  navigated,  traversed,  pene¬ 
trated,  or  the  like  ;  as,  the  roads  are  not  passable. 

2.  Capable  of  passing  or  going  through.  Obs. 

3.  Capable  of  being  freely  circulated  or  disseminated  ; 
acceptable  ;  generally  receivable  ;  current. 

WT  ith  men  as  with  false  money  —  one  piece  is  more  or  less  pass¬ 
able  than  another.  L' Estrange. 

Could  they  have  made  the  slander  passable.  Collier. 

4.  Such  as  may  be  allowed  to  pass  without  serious  objec¬ 
tion  ;  tolerable  ;  admissible  ;  moderate ;  mediocre. 

My  version  will  appear  a  passable  beauty  when  the  original 
muse  is  absent.  _  Dryden. 

5.  Passing;  transient.  Obs.  d:  R. 

6-  Capable  of  passing  or  being  sanctioned  or  enacted. 

—  pass'a-ble  ness,  n.  —  pass'a  bly,  adv. 

||  pas  sa-ca'glla  (pas'sa-kal'ya)  )  n.  [Sp  pasacalle  a  cer- 
II  pas  sa  ca'glio  (pas'sa-kal'yS)  )  tain  tune  on  the  guitar, 
prop.,  a  tune  played  in  passing  through  the  streets.] 
Music.  An  old  Italian  or  Spanish  dance  tune,  resembling 
the  chaconne,  in  slow  three-four  measure,  usually  with 
divisions  on  a  ground  bass. 

passade'  (pa-sad'),  n.  [F.  passade ;  cf.  Sp.  pasada ,  Pr. 
passada ,  It.  passata.  See  pass,  v.  t.]  1.  Man.  A  turn  or 

course  of  a  horse  backward  or  forward  on  the  same  spot. 

2.  An  alms  given  in  passing.  Obs.  d:  R. 

3.  Fencing.  =  passado,  1.  Obs.  d‘  R. 

pas  sa'do  (pa-sa'do;  pd-sa'do),  n.;  pi.  -dos,  -dobs  (-doz). 
[See  passade.]  1.  Fencing.  A  thrust,  with  the  advance 
of  one  foot.  “  The  immortal  passado."  Shak.  Obs.  exc.fig. 
The  wondrous  power  of  flattery  in  passados  at  woman. 

T.  Hardy. 

2.  A  passing  or  going.  Obs. 

pas'sage  (pifs'aj),  v.  t.  d;  i.  ;  pas'saged  (-ajd) ;  pas'sag-ing 
(-a-jTng).  [F.  passager,  pa sseger,  fr.  It.  passeggi are.]  To 
walk  or  move  sidewise,  as  a  saddle  horse  ;  to  sidle, 
pas'sage,  n.  Man.  A  sidewise  movement  of  a  horse,  diag¬ 
onal  pairs  of  legs  being  raised  alternately, 
pas'sage  (pSs'aj),  n  [F.  passage.  See  pass,  v.  i .]  1.  Act 
of  passing  ;  transit  from  one  place  to  another ;  move¬ 
ment  from  point  to  point ;  a  going  by,  on,  over,  across, 
or  through  ;  entrance  or  exit  ;  migration  ;  extension  or 
course,  as  of  aline  or  nerve  ;  as,  the  passage  of  a  man  ora 
carriage ;  the  passage  of  a  ship  or  a  bird  ;  the  passage  of 
light ;  the  passage  of  fluids  through  the  body. 

What  !  are  my  doors  opposed  against  my  passage  t  Shak. 

2.  Transition;  passing;  lapse;  course;  progress;  as,  the 
passage  of  time ;  during  the  passage  of  a  bill  through  its 
several  stages  in  Congress. 

The  conduct  and  passage  of  affairs.  Sir  J.  Davies. 

3.  Exit  from  life  ;  decease  ;  death.  Obs.  Shak. 

4.  Right,  liberty,  or  permission  to  pass ;  power,  opportu¬ 
nity,  or  means  of  passing. 

5.  A  specific  act  of  traveling  or  passing  from  one  place  to 


fi as 'quin  (pfis'kwln),  v.  t.  To 

ampoon;  to  satirize;  to  pasquin¬ 
ade.  Rare. 


pas  quin-ad'er  (p&s'kwl-nad'- 
?r),  n.  One  who  composes 
pasquinades;  also,  one  wno  col¬ 


lects  pasquinades 

pas  quin-a'do,  n. ;  pi.  -dobs. 

pasquinade.  Obs.  £  R- 


A 


Pas  quin'i-an  (pfis-kwln'l-^n), 
a.  Pert,  to  Pasquin  ;  of  the  na¬ 
ture  of  a  pasquinade  ;  satirical. 


pass- 

pass. 

pass 


d*  PASCH. 

+  PEISE. 

Abbr.  Passive. 


pass'a-bl.  Passable.  Ref  Sp. 

pas  sa  callle'  (pa'sA'k&'y’),  n. 
[F.]  =  PASSACAGLIA. 


ale,  senate,  cftre.  am,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofa  ;  eve,  event,  find,  recent,  maker ;  ice,  ill ;  old,  obey,  orb,  odd,  s&ft,  connect ;  use,  unite,  urn,  up,  circus,  menii ; 


!i  Foreign  Word.  f  Obsolete  ’V  ariant  of.  -f  combined  with.  =  equals. 


PASSAGE 
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PASSION 


another;  a  transit  by  means  of  conveyance;  a  journey 
now  only  one  by  water  ;  a  voyage  ;  also,  privilege  of  con¬ 
veyance  as  a  passenger,  esp.  by  water. 

„  .  .  „  J- hc  8l'ip  in  which  he  had  taken  passage,  ilacauluu. 

6  A  toll  for  the  privilege  of  passing.  Obs.  or  Hist. 

7.  Reception  ;  acceptance  ;  currency.  Obs. 

8.  Of  a  measure  or  law:  Act  of  passing;  sanction:  en¬ 
actment.  Ordinarily  passage  refers  to  the  final  affirmative 
action  by  which  the  assembly  enacts  the  law  ;  but  it  has 
been  also  sometimes  used  to  designate  the  time  of  taking 
ettect  of  the  act  (52  III.  App.  514,  518  ;  45  Neb.  724) ;  or  the 
final  act  necessary  to  make  it  a  valid  law,  as  the  signing 
or  approving  by  the  governor  or  other  executive  (82  Mass 
(lb  (nay)  144 ;  50  Tenn.  442). 

9.  A  movement  or  an  evacuation  of  the  bowels. 

10.  A  causing  to  pass,  or  go  through  or  over,  be  omitted 
or  enacted,  etc.  Rare. 

11.  A  means  of  passing  ;  a  way  ;  road  ;  path  ;  channel  or 
course  through  or  by  which  one  passes ;  way  of  exit  or  en¬ 
trance  ;  way  of  access  or  transit ;  a  pass  ;  sometimes,  a 
place  for  crossing  a  river  or  strait ;  a  ford,  ferry,  or  bridge. 
Hence,  a  common  avenue  to  various  apartments  or  a  way 
connecting  one  apartment  with  another  in  a  building,  as  a 
hall,  corridor,  lobby,  vestibule,  or  entry. 

And  with  his  pointed  dart 

E*P lores  the  nearest  passage  to  his  heart.  Dryden. 

12.  Something  that  passes,  or  happens  or  is  done  ;  an  oc¬ 

currence  ;  an  incident ;  an  act  or  deed  ;  a  transaction. 
Obs.  or  Archaic.  “  In  thy  passages  of  life.”  Slink. 

13.  Specif.,  a  mutual  act  or  transaction  ;  something  that 
goes  on  between  two  persons  mutually;  a  negotiation  ;  an 
interchange  or  exchange  of  vows,  endearments,  or  the  like; 
an  interchange  or  exchange  of  blows ;  encounter ;  alterca¬ 
tion;  a  fencing,  as  in  argument;  as,  a  passage  at  or  of  arms. 

No  passages  of  love 

Betwixt  us  twain  henceforward  evermore.  Tennyson. 

14.  A  particular  portion  constituting  a  part  of  something, 
as,  esp.,  of  a  discourse  or  composition  ;  an  episode  ;  esp., 
an  indefinite,  but  usually  not  long  or  extensive,  portion  of 
a  literary  composition,  speech,  musical  composition,  or  pic¬ 
ture  ;  a  verse,  paragraph,  section,  clause,  sentence,  etc. 

How  commentators  each  dark  passage  slum.  Young. 

15.  Specif.  :  a  A  digression.  Obs.  b  A  remark,  state¬ 
ment,  expression,  or  the  like.  Obs.  c  Music.  (1)  A  scale¬ 
like  or  arpeggiolike  series  of  intermediate  notes  ;  a  run  or 
flourish.  (2)  A  phrase  or  other  section  of  a  piece. 

16.  Dicing.  An  obsolete  game  played  by  two  players  with 
three  dice,  a  player  winning  when  he  threw  doublets  pass¬ 
ing  or  exceeding  ten. 

Syn.  —  Vestibulel  hall,  corridor,  entry, 
in  passage,  in  passing ;  cursorily.  Obs.  “  These  .  .  .  have 
been  studied  but  in  passage .”  Bacot/.—  of  p.,  passing  from 
one  place,  region,  or  climate,  to  another ,  migratory ;  — 
now  used  only  in  the  phrase  bird  of  passage  (lit.  or  fig*),  or 
fish  of  passage^  “  Birds  of  passage.  Long f ell  o\c. 

pas'sage  (pSs'aj),  v.  i.  1.  To  make  a  passage;  to  jour¬ 
ney  ;  to  voyage  ;  to  cross ;  to  pass. 

2.  To  engage  in  a  passage  at  arms ;  fig.,  to  fence, 
pas'sage- way'  (-wa'),  n.  A  way  for  passage.  =  passage,  11. 
passage  winds.  Naut.  Prevailing  westerly  winds  which 
blow  in  the  belt  lying  between  the  norse  latitudes  and  the 
region  of  the  pole,  in  each  hemisphere. 

Pas'sa-lus  (pSs'a-lws),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  7racr<raAo9  peg, 
gag.]  Zodl.  A  genus  of  lamel- 
licorn  beetles  related  to  the 
stag  beetles,  and  included  in 
them  or  made  the  type  of  a  <3 
family.  Pas  sail  <Lb  (pa-s51'- 
i-de).  Most  of  the  family  are 
large  black  beetles  of  tropi-** 
cal  countries  found  in  decay¬ 
ing  wood  both  as  larvae  and 
adults.  None  occurs  in  Eu¬ 
rope,  and  but  one  (P.  comutus , 
sometimes  called  horn  bug)  in  Passalua  ( P . 
the  United  States.  nutus).  a  Adult : 

Pas  sa  ma-quod'dy  (pSs'd-  6  Larva  (|) 
md-kw5d'T),  n.  ;  pi.  -dies  (-Tz).  [Of  Algonquian  origin  ; 
lit.,  pollock-plenty-place  ;  prop,  applied  to  the  bay.]  An  In¬ 
dian  of  a  small  Algonquian  tribe  early  associated  with  the 
Abnakis.  They  are  still  about  Passamaquoddy  Bay,  where 
they  are  engaged  chiefly  in  basket  making, 
pas'sant  (pjs'ant),  a.  [F.,  p.  pr.  of  passer.  See  pass, 
v.  i.]  1.  Surpassing;  excelling.  Obs.  s 

2.  Passing  ;  transitory  ;  ephemeral.  Obs. 

3.  Going  on  or  past ;  proceeding.  Obs. 

4.  Her.  Walking; — said  of  any  auimal 
represented  as  walking  with  the  dexter 
fore  paw  raised.  When  passant  is  used 
without  another  adjective,  the  animal  is 
represented  as  looking  forward  to  the 
dexter  side  of  the  escutcheon. 

6.  Passing  from  one  to  another,  as  opin¬ 
ions  ;  current.  Obs.  Sir  T.  Browne. 

6.  Cursory  ;  made,  done,  performed,  etc.,  in  passing.  Obs. 

II  en  passant.  See  in  the  Vocabulary.  —  passant  counter  pas¬ 
sant,  Her.,  walking  (alternately)  in  opposite  directions  ;  — 
said  of  two  (or  more)  animals.  —  p.  gardant,  Her.,  walking 
forward  with  the  head  affronts,  as  a  lion.  —  p.  regardant  or 
repaeaant,  Her.,  walking  forward  and  looking  backward. 

Pass  book  a  Banking.  The  depositor’s  book  in  which  a 
record  of  the  deposits  and  withdrawals  of  a  current  ac¬ 
count  is  kept,  b  A  customer’s  book  in  which  a  dealer  j 
enters  articles  bought  on  credit.  i 


Lion  Passant. 


II  pas'sd',  masc.  1  (pa'ea'),  a.  [F.]  Past ;  gone  by  ;  hence, 
II  pas'sde', /em.  \  past  one’s  prime  ;  worn;  faded;  behind 
the  times  ;  antiquated  ;  as,  a  passee  belle  ;  a  passe  gown, 
passed  (past), of  pass.  Specif. :  p.  a.  a  Having  passed 
an  examination  or  test;  esp.  :  Nav.  Having  passed  an  ex¬ 
amination  for  promotion  and  awaiting  a  vacancy  in  a  higher 
grade  ;  as,  passed  assistant  paymaster  ;  —  used  as  a  part  of 
the  staff  title,  b  Finance.  Left  unpaid  ; —  said  of  dividends, 
passed  ball,  Baseball,  a  pitched  ball,  not  hit  by  the  bats¬ 
man,  that  passes  the  catcher  when  he  should  have  stopped 
it,  and  allows  a  base  runner  to  advance  a  base.  —  p.  mas¬ 
ter,  a  person  who  has  passed  as  a  master ;  a  proficient. 
Cf.  past  master  b-  p.  pawn,  Chess j  a  pawn  having  no 
adverse  pawn  before  it  on  its  own  or  either  adjoining  file, 
passe'garde'  (pas'gard'),  n.  [Prob.  fr.  pass  -f  guard. 
Oxf.  E.  D. :  cf.  F.  passegarde .]  In  medieval  tilting 
armor,  a  piece  variously  described  as  a  piece  fastened  on 
the  left  elbow,  or,  perhaps  erroneously,  as  the  ridgelike 
projection  on  the  pauldron  called  garde-collet  (which  see), 
passe'ment  (pas'ment),  n.  [F.]  Narrow  lace,  gimp,  or 
braid,  used  for  trimmings; — so  called  until  the  17th 
century.  Now,  a  pattern  for  lace  pricked  on  parchment, 
passe'ment,  v.  t. ;  passb'ment-ed  ;  passe'ment-ing.  To 
adorn  or  trim  with  passement  or  lace, 
passe  men'terie  (pas-mgn'trl ;  F.  pas/maN/tre')i  n.  [F.] 
Trimmings,  esp.  of  braids,  cords,  gimps,  beads,  or  tinsel, 
pas'sen-ger  (p&'Sn-jer),  n.  [ME.  &  F.  passage/'.  See 
passage,  n. ;  cf.  messenger.]  1.  A  passer  through  or  passer¬ 
by  ;  wayfarer;  traveler.  Now  Rare,  exc.  in  foot  passenger. 

2.  A  traveler  by  some  established  conveyance,  as  a  coach, 
steamboat,  railroad  train,  etc. 

It  has  been  said  ( L .  R.  2  Q.  B.  447)  .  .  .  that  “  the  right  which 
a.  passenger  by  railway  has  to  be  carried  safely  does  not  depend 
on  his  having  made  a  contract,  but  that  the  fact  of  his  being  a 
passenger  castB  a  duty  on  the  company  to  carry  him  safely  ;  ” 
and  this  seems  to  be  now  the  accepted  view.  T.  E.  Holland. 

3.  A  passenger  boat ;  a  passage  boat ;  a  ferryboat.  Obs. 

4.  A  ferryman  ;  one  who  has  charge  of  a  ford.  Obs. 

5.  A  bird  of  passage  ;  specif.,  a  passage  hawk.  Obs. 

6.  A  member  of  a  racing  crew  whose  weight  retards  the 
boat  more  than  his  power  adds  to  its  speed  ;  hence,  an 
inefficient  member  of  a  team.  Sporting  Slang. 

passenger  mile-  Railroads.  A  unit  of  measurement  of 
the  passenger  transportation  performed  by  a  railroad  dur¬ 
ing  a  given  period,  usually  a  year,  the  total  of  which  con¬ 
sists  of  the  sum  of  the  miles  traversed  by  all  the  passengers 
on  the  road  in  the  period  in  question. 


triple  time,  said  to  have  originated  in  Brittany.  It  be¬ 
came  popular  in  France  and  England, 
pass'er  (pas'er),  ?i.  1.  One  who  passes  ;  a  passer-by. 

2.  One  who  passes  (an  examination). 

3.  One  who  causes  to  pass  (iu  any  sense), 
pass'er-by',  n.;  pi.  passers-by.  One  who  passes  by,  esp. 

casually. 

Pas'ser-es  (pXs'er-ez),  n.  pi.  Zodl.  A  group  equivalent 
to  Passeriformes. 

pas'ser-i  form  (pSs'er-T-fSrm';  pS-sSr'T-form),  a.  Zool. 

Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Passeriformes  ;  passerine. 

Pas  ser  i-lor'mes  (pSs'er-t-fSr'mez),  n.  pi.  [NL.;  L. 
passer  sparrow  -form.']  Zodl.  The  largest  order  of 
birds,  including  nearly  seven  thousand  species  and  sub¬ 
species,  or  more  than  half  of  all  birds.  The  group  consists 
chiefly  of  song  birds  of  perching  habits  ranging  in  size 
from  the  smallest  titmice  to  the  ravens  and  birds  of  para¬ 
dise.  Usually  under  the  name  Passeres,  it  has  been  long 
recognized,  but  opinions  differ  as  to  its  subdivisions. 
Gadow  defines  two  suborders,  Passeres  anisomyodi ,  includ¬ 
ing  the  Clamatores  and  Subclamatores,  and  Passeres  dia- 


cromyodix  including  the  Oscines  and  Suboscines.  Others 
divide  it  into  the  suborder  Desmodactyli ,  including  only 
the  Subclamatores,  and  the  Eleutherodactyli ,  including 
the  Clamatores,  Oscines,  and  Pseudoscines  (see  all  these 
terms).  The  Passeriformes  are  aegithognathous  and  al- 
tricial,  and  have  no  ambiens  muscle.  None  of  the  toes  is 
reversible,  three  being  in  front  and  one  behind.  The 
phalanges  of  the  toes  from  the  first  to  the  fourth  are  2,  5, 
4,  5,  and  the  flexor  muscle  of  the  hind  toe  is  free  from  the 
front  flexor.  There  are  ten  primaries  (the  first  often  rudi¬ 
mentary),  and  usually  twelve  rectrices. 
pas'ser-ine  (pfo'er-Tn  ;  -in),  a.  [L.  passerinus,  fr.  passer 
a  sparrow.]  Of  or  pert,  to  the  Passeres  or  Passeriformes, 
pas'ser-ine,  n.  A  passerine  bird. 

pas  si-bil'i-ty  (pSs'T-bil'T-tT),  n.  [L.  passibilitas :  cf.  F. 
j/assibilite.']  1.  Quality  or  state  of  being  passible  ;  apt¬ 
ness  to  feel  or  suffer  ;  sensibility. 

2.  Passiveness.  Obs.  <&  R. 

pas'si-ble  (p5s'T-b’l),  a.  [L.  passibilis,  fr.  pati  to  suffer  : 
cf .  F.  passible.  See  passion.]  1.  Susceptible  of  feeling  or 
suffering,  or  of  impressions  from  external  agents;  sensible. 
Apollinariue,  which  held  even  deity  itself  passible.  Hooker. 

2.  Susceptible  of  change  or  decay.  Obs. 

3.  That  may  be  suffered  or  felt.  Obs. 

4.  Passive.  Obs.  &  R. 

Pas  si-flo'ra  (pSs'T-flo'rd  ;  201),  m.  [NL. ;  L.  passio  pas¬ 
sion  (fr.  pati,  passus,  to  suffer)  -f-  jlos,  fioris,  flower.] 
Rot.  A  large  genus  of  mainly  tropical  American  herbs  or 
shrubs,  typifying  the  family  Passifloracese.  They  are  chiefly 
climbers  by  means  of  tendrils,  and  have  alternate  simple 
or  lobed  leaves,  and  usually  very  showy  flowers  with  a 
short  calyx  tube,  four  or  five  petal9,  and  numerous  stamens 
monadelphous  at  base  ;  the  fruit  is  a  pulpy  berry.  Many 
species  are  cultivated  for  ornament,  the  flowers  exhibit¬ 
ing  many  forms  and  colors,  red,  white,  and  purple  being 
the  most  common.  The  fruit  in  some  species  is  edible. 
See  GRAN  AD  ILL  A,  MAYPOP,  PASSION  FLOWER.  Also  [/.  C.],  a 
plant  of  this  genu 9. 

Passi-flo-ra'ce-ae  (-flo-ra'se-e),  n.pl.  [NL.  SeePASSiFLo- 
ra.]  Bot.  A  family  of  tropical  plants  (order  Hypericales), 
the  passi on-flower  family,  comprising  18  genera  and  over 
300  species.  They  are  woody  tendril-climbing  vines  or 
erect  herbs,  mostly  with  showy  flowers,  distinguished 
chiefly  by  the  crown  of  filaments  borne  on  the  throat  of 
the  calyx  ;  the  fruit  is  a  berry  or  capsule.  Passiflora  is  the 
principal  genus.  —  pas  si-flo  ra'ceous  (-shws),  a. 
pass'ing  (pas'Tng),  a.  1.  Going  by,  beyond,  through,  or 
away  ;  departing. 

2.  Gliding  by  ;  elapsing  ;  transitory  ;  fleeting  ;  ephemeral. 

3.  Made,  given,  etc.,  in  passing  ;  cursory. 

4.  Exceeding;  surpassing;  preeminent.  Obs.  or  Archaie. 

Chaucer.  “  Her  passing  deformity.”  Shak. 

5.  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  in  charge  of,  examinations;  ex¬ 
amining;  as,  a  passing  captain. 

6.  [From  passing,  n.]  Of  or  pert,  to,  or  used  iu  or  for, 
the  act  or  process  of  passing. 

passing  bell,  a  tolling  of  a  bell  to  announce  that  a  soul  is 
passing,  or  has  passed,  from  its  body  (formerly  done  to 
invoke  prayers  for  the  dying) ;  also,  a  tolling  during  the 
passing  of  a  funeral  procession  to  the  grave,  or  during 
funeral  ceremonies ;  fig.,  a  presage  or  indication  of  the 
death  or  end  of  something  ;  knell.  —  p.  nippers,  Naut.,  nip¬ 
pers.  See  nipper,  2  d.  —  p-  note  or  tone,  a  note  or  tone  un¬ 
essential  to  the  harmony  and  usually  unaccented,  inter¬ 
posed  for  melodic  smoothness  between  essential  notes; 
also,  sometimes,  auxiliary  notes.  —  p.  strake,  Shipbuilding . 
a  continuous  strake  between  butts  in  the  same  vertical 
plane.  —  p.  stroke.  Croquet,  a  pass  stroke, 
pass'ing.  adv.  Exceedingly  ;  excessively  ;  surpassingly  ; 
preeminently;  very;  as,  passing  fair;  passing  strange. 
“  You  apprehend  passing  shrewdly.”  Shak. 

pass'ing,  n.  1.  Act  of  one  that  passes  or  causes  to  pass. 
The  passing  of  the  sweetest  soul 
That  ever  look’d  with  human  eyes.  Tennyson. 

2.  A  means  of  passing  or  crossing  ;  a  ford. 

3.  A  kind  of  thread  made  by  winding  a  core  of  silk  thread 
with  strips  of  gold  or  silver,  used  in  embroidery. 

in  passing,  while  going  by  ;  by  the  way  ;  parenthetically, 
passing  Draid-  A  kind  of  braid  made  of  passing, 
pass'ing-ly,  adv.  of  passing,  a.  ;  specif. :  a  Tempora¬ 
rily  ;  transiently.  Obs.  b  In  passing  ;  cursorily,  c  Ex¬ 
ceedingly  ;  surpassingly;  passing.  Archaic.  Wycliffe. 
pas'sion  (pSsli'wn),  n.  [  F. ,  fr.  L.  passio,  fr.  pati,  passus , 
to  suffer.  See  patient.]  1.  A  suffering  or  enduring  of 
imposed  or  inflicted  pain  ;  specif.  :  a  [ often  cap.~\  Orig. 
and  usually,  the  suffering  of  Christ  on  the  cross  ;  or,  often, 
his  sufferings  between  the  night  of  the  Last  Supper  and  his 
death,  thus  including  the  agony  in  Gethsemane. 

To  whom  also  he  showed  himself  alive  after  his  passion,  by 
many  infallible  proofs.  Acts  i.  3. 

b  The  sufferings  of  a  martyr  ;  martyrdom.  Archaic. 

2.  [cap.)  The  story  of  Christ’s  suffering  as  related  in  the 
Gospels  ;  also,  a  musical  setting  of  it ;  a  Passion  oratorio. 

3.  [cap.]  Passion  week  ;  Passiontide.  Obs. 

4.  Any  suffering  or  distress  ;  affliction.  Obs. 

5.  A  bodily  disorder  causing  suffering  or  distress  ;  —  now 
only  in  certain  phrases,  as  ileac  passion,  ischiadic  passion. 

6.  A  violent  attack  of  disease  ;  a  fit;  paroxysm.  Obs. 

7.  State  of  being  acted  on  ;  subjection  to  an  external  agent 
or  influence ;  a  passive  condition;  — opposed  to  action. 
Passion  is  one  of  Aristotle’s  ten  categories,  denoting  any 
condition  of  being  following  from  the  action  upon  it  of 
some  cause  ;  or,  in  a  general  sense,  the  quality  of  being 
whereby  it  is  capable  of  being  affected  by  action.  Cf.  def.  8. 

A  body  at  rest  affords  us  no  idea  of  any  active  power  to  move, 


pas'sage  a  ble,  a.  Passable.  Obs. 
passage  bird,  a.  a  A  bird  of 
passage,  b  A  passage  hawk, 
passage  board  A  hoard  placed 
between  the  parts  of  an  organ  to 
make  them  accessible, 
passage  hawk.  Falconry.  A 
full-grown  falcon,  taken  for 
training  in  its  time  of  passage  or 
migration  ;  a  haggard, 
passage  house.  A  privy.  Obs. 
passage  money,  a  Money  paid 
as  lnre,  esp.  by  water,  b  A  toll 
for  passing.  Obs. 
passage  penny.  A  penny  paid 
for  passage  or  as  fare, 
pas'sag-er  (p&s'tt-j?r).  ^  pas¬ 
senger. 

pas'sag-er,  n.  [Cf.  F.  passager , 
fern,  jxissagerr,  passing.]  A 
curled  lock  bn  the  temple.  Obs. 
Pas  sa'gi  an  (p  ft  *  ii'j  T-/?n),  ». 
[Orig.  uncert.  :  cf.  F.  Passa- 
0»(e)n.]  Eccl.  Ilist.  A  member 
of  an  obscure  anti-Trinitarian 
Italian  sect  of  the  12th  century. 


passagour.  d*  I’assfngek. 
passamalne  -k  passement. 
passameasure,  passameso- 

PASSE  HE  A  SURE. 

||  pas  sa  mez'zo  (pus'sii-mCd'- 

7.0),  //.  [It.]  =  PASSEMEASI  KE. 

passance./o  [From  passant, a.] 
A  journey.  Obs. 
ipassand.  Obs.  p.  pr.  of  pass. 
pas'sant  (pfts'dnt),  adv.  In 
passing.  Obs. 

1  pas  sant'  (pii'sa.v').  n.  [r.]  A 
person  passing:  passer-by. 
pas'sant-ly.  adv.  Exceedingly  ; 
also,  in  passing.  Ohs. 
pas  sa-ra'do. "  A  passaree.  Obs. 
pas  sa-ree'  (jifts'd-re').  paz  a- 
ree'  (pttz'-).  n.  Vaut.  A  rope  tor 
^tending  the  clews  of  a  square 
foresail  when  before  the  wind. 
Obs.  or  R.  —  '  •  t.  To  extend  by 
a  passaree.  Obs.  or  R. 

|i  pas-sa'ta  (piis-sii'tu).  n.  [It.] 
=  passado,  1. 

pass  I  oat-  Naut.  A  punt,  or  sim¬ 
ilar  flat-bottomed  boat.  Rare. 


pass  box.  Mil.  A  wooden  or 

metallic  box  used  to  carry  car¬ 
tridges  from  the  magazine  or 
caisson  to  a  gun.  [05s.  | 

pass'-by'.  //.  1.  A  passing  by.  | 
2.  Also  pass'-bye  .  Mining.  A 
place  in  a  mine  for  passing  bv  ; 
esp..  a  loop  or  turnout  m  the 
track.  Dial.  Eng. 
passche.  +  pash,  »\ 
pass  check.  A  ticket  of  admis¬ 
sion  to  a  place  of  entertainment, 
or,  more  usually, a  return  check, 
pass  dice.  [F.*  passe-dir,  lit., 
pase  ten  :  cf.  It.  passadieci.  See 
PASS,  )\]  =  3d  PASSAGE,  Id.  Obs. 

pass  door.  Theat.  A  door  be¬ 
tween  the  stage  and  the  house, 
passe.  pace,  pass,  peise. 
Passe,  i*  Pasch. 
passe,  n.  Passum.  Obs. 

Pas  s6'  (piPsa'),  n.  One  of  a 
tribe  of  Arawnkan  Indians  of 
northwestern  Brazil,  noted  for 
phvsical  beauty,  cleanliness,  in¬ 
telligence,  and  industry.  They 


have  now  become  nearly  extinct. 

passe-flemingo.  +  p*a  s  s  e  r- 

FLAMINOO.  [FLOWER.  I 

passe-flower.  r  pasqueI 

pas'sell  (dial.  pas'M,  ptts'’l). 
Obs.  or  dial.  Eng.  of  parcel. 
as'se-meas  ure  (pas/'P-m6zh/- 
r),  n.  [It.  passa mezzo,  t/asse- 
mezzo .]  a  An  old  Italian  dance, 
probably  a  variety  of  the  pavan. 
b  Music  for  this  dance,  which 
was  in  common  time. 

||  pas' se-mez ' zo  (It. pas'sfl-mSd'- 

ZO),  n.  =  PASSEMEASURE. 

passmen,  p.  p.  of  pass.  Passed. 
Obs.  tf  R.  [ Archaic.  I 

pass'en  (pas'’n),  r.  t.  To  pass.  | 
passenger  density.  SeeTRAFFic 
MILE.  [HAWK.  1 

passenger  falcon.  =  passage  | 
passenger  pool.  See  pool. 
passe  pa-role',  n.  [F.]  Mil-  An 
order  passed  bv  word  of  mouth 
from  the  head’ to  the  rear  of  a 
troop.  Obs. 

passeport.  +  passport. 


Pas'ser  (pas'er),  n.  [L.,  spar¬ 

row.]  Zodl.  The  genus  consist¬ 
ing  of  the  house  sparrow  and  its 
near  relatives, 
passerado.  +  passa  ka  do. 
pas'ser-age,  n.  [F.,  fr.  passerto 
pass  +  rage  madness :  —  from  its 
supposed  effect  in  curing  mad¬ 
ness.]  Garden  cress.  Obs.  Sr  R. 
||  Pas'se-res  an-Eso-my-o'di  (fin- 
Paij-ml-o'dl).  [NL.  anisomyodi; 
aniso -  -f  Gr.  pvdiZrjs  muscular.] 
Zodl.  See  Passeriformes. 

||  Pas'se-res  d  i-a  c  r  o-m  y-o'd  i 
(di-ak/ru-mi-6'dl).  [NL.  aiacro - 
myodi.  See  di-  ;  Acromyodi.] 
Zodl,  See  Passeriformes. 
paa'8er-fla-min'go.  n.  [L.  passri- 
sparrow,  also  ostrich  -+-  flam  in- 
go.]  The  flamingo.  Obs. 
passetemps.  n.  [F.  passe-temps.) 
Pastime.  Obs. 
passetime.  pastime. 

||  pas  seul'(pa/  sOl').  See  pas, 2. 
passe' -ve-lours'  (F.  p  a  s/v  5- 


loor').  n.  [F. :  passer  to  surpass 

4-  velours  velvet.]  Cockscomb 
( Celosia  crist  at  a).  Obs. 
passe  vo'lant'  (F.  -vft'laN'),  n. 
[F.,  lit.,  pass  flying.]  1.  =  base, 
n.,  24. 

2.  A  soldier  or  marine  hired  on 
muster  days  to  complete  the  roll 
for  which  the  captain  draws 
pay  ;  a  man  falsely  enlisted  or 
mustered.  Obs.  [garde. | 
aBB 'guard  .  Var.  of  passe-| 
asBh.  Pasch. 
paBshe.  +  pash,  v,  r/tore.1 
pas'si-ble-ness,  n.  Passibilitv-I 
pas'sim  (p&s'Yin),  adv.  [L.] 
Here  and  there  ;  everywhere, 
p  a  s  s'in  g,  prep.  Beyond  (in 
quantity,  degree,  etc.  Obs.  or 
Archaic. 

pass'ing-by',  n.  The  passover. 

Obs.  Jr  A’. 

pas'sin-ger.  +  passenger. 
pass'ing-ne88.  n.  8ee  -ness. 
pass'ing-pen  ny,n.  Pass-penny. 

Obs. 


food,  fo'bt;  out,  oil;  chair  ;  go  ;  sinp,  ii)k  ;  *hen,  thin;  nature,  verdure  (250) ;  K  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144) ;  boN  ;  yet ;  zh  =  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Guide. 
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PAST-DUE 


and,  when  set  in  motion,  it  is  rather  a  passion  than  an  action  in 
it.  Locke. 

St.  Thomas  defines  passion  in  its  broadest  sense  as  the  change 
from  a  state  to  its  contrary,  or,  more  strictly,  from  a  more  per¬ 
fect  to  a  less  perfect  state  Win.  Turner. 

8.  Capacity  of  being  affected  by  external  agents ;  sus¬ 
ceptibility  of  impressions  from  external  agents. 

Moldable  and  not  inoldable,  scissibie  and  not  scissible,  and 
many  other  passions  of  matter.  Bacon. 

9.  Intense  or  high-wrought  emotion ;  either,  a  general 

play  of  emotional  excitement ;  as,  an  orator  should  have  I 
passion  as  well  as  rhetorical  skill ;  or,  a  specific  emotion 
in  a  state  of  abnormal  or  controlling  activity  ;  as,  a  pas¬ 
sion  of  grief.  Often,  specif.,  rage  or  love  ;  as,  to  fly  into 
a  passion.  “  A  passion  fond  even  to  idolatry.”  Macaulay. 
Also,  state  or  quality  of  extreme  or  habitual  susceptibility 
to  emotion,  esp.  of  a  particular  sort  ;  strong  emotional  dis¬ 
position  as  evinced  by  inordinate  desire  or  antipathy.  “  Her 
passion  is  to  seek  roses.”  Lady  M.  W.  Montagu. 

The  bravery  of  hia  grief  did  put  me 
Into  a  towering  passion.  Shak. 

The  ruling  passion ,  be  it  what  it  will. 

The  ruling  passion  conquers  reason  still.  Pope. 

When  statesmen  are  ruled  by  faction  and  interest,  they  can 
have  no  passion  for  the  glory  ot  their  country.  Addison. 

10.  pi.  The  feelings  or  emotions  collectively  considered 
as  special  functions  or  aptitudes  of  consciousness. 

We  also  are  men  of  like  passions  with  you.  Acts  xiv.  15. 
The  affections  and  passions ,  or  those  modifications  or  actions 
of  the  mind  consequent  upon  the  apprehension  of  certain  ob¬ 
jects  or  events  in  which  the  mind  generally  conceives  good  or 
evil  Hutcheson. 

11.  A  writing,  as  a  poem,  or  an  utterance  marked  by 
strong  or  intense  feeling  or  emotion.  Obs.  or  Archaic. 

12  An  object  of  love  or  ambition  ;  that  which  commands 
passion,  or  deep  interest  or  zeal. 

O  liberty  !  the  prisoner’s  pleasing  dream, 

The  poet’s  muse,  his  passion  and  his  theme.  Cowper 
Syn.  —  See  feeling. 

pas'slon  (p&h'&n),  v.  t.  [Cf.  OF.  passionner.]  1.  To  give 
a  passionate  character  to  ;  to  express  passionately.  Rare. 
2  To  affect  with  suffering;  to  torture.  Obs. 
pas'slon,  v.  i.  To  display,  or  be  moved  with,  passion  or 
strong  emotion ;  esp.,  Obs. ,  to  suffer  pain  or  sorrow  ;  to 
be  extremely  agitated  with  grief  ;  to  sorrow.  “  Dumbly 
she  passions ,  frantically  she  dotetli.”  Shak. 

pas'3ion  al  (-&1),  n.  [LL.  passionale ,  passionalis .]  1.  A 
book  in  which  are  described  the  sufferings  of  saints  and 
martyrs,  for  reading  on  their  festivals. 

2-  A  manuscript  of  the  Gospels,  on  which  the  kings  of 
England,  from  Henry  I.  to  Edward  VI.,  took  the  corona¬ 
tion  oath. 

pas'sion-al.  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  passion  or  the  passions; 
exciting,  influenced  by,  or  ministering  to,  the  passions, 
pas'slon  ate  (-at),  a.  [LL.  passionalus :  cf.  F.  passionne.] 
1  Capable  or  susceptible  of  passion,  or  of  different  pas¬ 
sions  ;  easily  moved,  excited,  or  agitated ;  specif.,  easily 
moved  to  anger  ;  irascible ;  quick-tempered  ;  characterized 
by  anger  ;  angry  ;  as,  a  passionate  nature. 

Homers  Achilles  is  haughty  and  passionate.  Prior. 

2.  Affected  with,  or  characterized  by,  passion,  or  strong  or 
intense  emotion ;  expressing  passion  ;  ardent  in  feeling 
or  desire  ;  enthusiastic  ;  impassioned  ;  vehement ;  as,  a  pas¬ 
sionate  friendship.  “The  Passionate  Pilgrim.”  Shak. 

3.  Specif.,  affected  with,  or  under  the  influence  or  con¬ 
trol  of,  the  passion  of  love ;  as,  passionate  affection. 

4.  Affected  with  grief ;  sad;  sorrowful.  Obs.  Shak. 
6-  Disposed  to  pity  ;  compassionate.  Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 
6.  Exciting  pity  or  compassion  ;  pitiful.  Obs. 

Syn.  —  Passionate,  impassioned  are  sometimes  used  with 
little  distinction.  But  passionate,  as  here  compared  /see 
angry),  commonly  applies  to  that  which  is  characterized 
by  strong  or  vehement  passion  or  emotion,  impassioned, 
esp.  to  that  which  manifests  or  expresses  such  feeling ; 
as,  “  A  look  of  passionate  desire  o’er  the  sea  and  to  the 
stars  I  send  ”  {M.  Arnold) ;  “  the  figure  of  St.  John,  with 
his  looks  uplifted  in  passionate  compassion”  ( Shelley) ; 
“  St.  John,  who,  with  a  tender  yet  impassioned  gesture, 
bends  his  countenance  towards  her  ”  (id.) ;  “  Poetry  is 
.  .  .  the  impassioned  expression  which  is  in  the  counte¬ 
nance  of  all  Science  ”  (  Wordsworth).  See  feeling. 
pas'slon  ate  (-at),  v.  t.  Obs.  1.  To  impassion. 

2.  To  express  or  portray  with  passion, 
passion  cross-  The  Latin  cross.  See  cross,  lllust.  (1). 
passion  flower,  a  Any  flower  or  plant  of  the  genus  Pas- 
si flora ;  —  so  named  from  a  fancied  re- 
semblance  of  parts  of  the  flower  to  the 
instruments  of  Christ’s  crucifixion.  Thus 
the  corona  represented  the  crown  of 
thorns,  the  stamens  and  pistil  the  nails  of 
the  cross, while  the  five  sepals  and  five  pet¬ 
als  stood  for  the  ten  faithful  apostles. 

See  Passiflora.  b  Any  flower  or  plant 
of  the  allied  genus  Tacsonia. 
passion  fruit-  Any  edible  fruit  of  a  pas¬ 
sion  flower. 

Pas'sion-lst,  n.  [F.  passionisle ,  passion- 
niste ,  or  It.  passionista.]  1.  R.  C.  Ch. 

A  member  of  a  religious  order  (called  pa88jon  Flower 
in  full  “Congregation  of  the  Discalced  (Passiflora  cse- 
Clerksof  the  Most  Holy  Cross  and  Passion  rulea). 
of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ”  or,  less  strictly,  “Barefooted 
Clerks  of  the  Most  Holy  Cross  ”),  founded  in  Italy  by  St. 
Paul  of  the  Cross,  who  put  on  the  order’s  habit  in  1720  and 
established  its  first  monastery  in  1737.  The  order  was  intro¬ 
duced  into  England  in  1842  and  the  United  States  in  1852. 
The  members  unite  the  austerities  of  the  Trappists  with 
the  activity  and  zeal  of  the  Jesuits  and  Lazarists. 

2.  Eccl.  Hist.  A  Patripassian. 

3.  [/.  c.]  One  given  to  passion  ;  a  passionate  person. 

For  happy  mischief  the  passionist  must  fume.  J/.  Hewlett. 

pas'sion-less,  a.  1.  Void  of  passion;  without  anger  or 
emotion  ;  not  easily  excited  ;  unemotional ;  calm. 

2.  Void  of  suffering  ;  painless.  Rare. 

—  pas'slon  less  ly,  adv.  —  pas'slon  less-ness,  n. 


Passion  music-  Music.  Orig.,  music  set  to  the  gospel 
narrative  of  Christ’s  Passion;  after  the  Reformation,  a 
kind  of  oratorio,  with  narrative,  chorals, airs,  and  choruses, 
having  for  its  theme  the  Passion  and  death  of  Christ. 
Passion  play  A  mystery  play  in  which  the  scenes  con¬ 
nected  with  the  Passion  of  Christ  are  represented,  as  that 
given  every  ten  years  by  the  villagers  of  Oberammergau, 
Bavaria,  in  fulfillment  of  a  vow  made  in  1633  to  express 
thus  their  gratitude  for  the  cessation  of  a  plague. 

Passion  Sunday.  Eccl.  The  fifth  Sunday  in  Lent,  or 
tne  second  before  Easter, 
passion  vine  The  passion  flower. 

Passion  Week  Eccl.  a  Properly,  the  week  before  East¬ 
er,  in  which  Christ’s  Passion  is  commemorated ;  Holy 
Week,  b  In  recent  and  now  more  common  use,  the  second 
week  before  Easter,  beginning  with  Passion  Sunday, 
pas-si'val  (pS-si'vtfl),  a.  Gram.  Of  or  pert,  to  the  passive 
voice.  Rare. —  passival  verb,  a  verb  of  active  form  with  pas¬ 
sive  meaning  ;  as  in,  the  book  sells  ;  the  bread  bakes. 
pas'sive  (pis'Tv),  a.  [L.  passivus:  cf.  F.  passif.  See 
passion.]  1.  Suffering  ;  subject  or  open  to  suffering.  Obs. 

2.  Not  active,  but  acted  upon:  receiving  impressions  or 
influences ;  acted  upon,  affected,  or  produced  by  outside 
force  or  agency  ;  as,  passive  spectators,  not  actors. 

The  nnnd  is  wholly  j>assire  in  the  reception  of  all  its  simple 
ideas.  Locke 

3  Gram.  Designating,  or  pertaining  to  •  a  The  form  or 
voice  of  a  transitive  verb  which  makes  that  its  grammati¬ 
cal  subject  which  in  thought  and  fact  is  the  object  of  the 
action  it  denotes ;  as,  in  Latin,  doceor,  I  am  taught.  See 
voice,  b  Verbs  which  assert  that  the  subject  is  acted 
upon  ;  — distinguished  from  active  and  neuter.  See  verb. 

4.  Law  ct*  Finance,  a  Bearing  no  interest ;  —  said  of  vari¬ 
ous  obligations,  as  of  bonds,  as  income  bonds,  which, 
though  bearing  no  interest,  entitle  the  holder  to  a  profit, 
b  Designating  a  debt  due  to  one ;  of  the  nature  of,  or 
subject  to,  a  liability  ;  —  opposed  to  active. 

5-  Receiving  or  enduring  without  resistance  ;  submissive; 
without  emotion  or  excitement ;  patient ;  not  opposing  ; 
unresisting  ;  as,  passive  obedience  ;  passive  fortitude. 

6  Not  active  or  operating  of  itself;  inactive;  inert;  as, 
to  be  passive  in  an  action. 

7-  Med.  Designating  certain  morbid  conditions,  as  hemor¬ 
rhage  or  dropsy,  characterized  by  relaxation  of  the  vessels 
and  tissues,  with  deficient  vitality  and  reaction. 

8  Chem.  Not  entering  readily  into  reaction;  inactive;  inert. 
Syn.  —  Inert,  insensible,  indifferent,  impassible,  passion¬ 
less,  unimpassioned,  phlegmatic,  sluggish,  torpid,  dull, 
obtuse,  heavy.  —  Passive,  impassive,  stoical,  apathetic, 
stolid.  That  is  passive  which  is  acted  upon,  without  it¬ 
self  acting;  that  is  impassive  (see  impassible)  which  shows 
no  emotion  ;  as,  “  Let  us  open  our  leaves  like  a  flower,  and 
be  passive  and  receptive  ”  (Keats) ;  “  To  sit  as  a  passive 
bucket  and  be  pumped  into  .  .  .  can  in  the  long  run  be 
exhilarating  to  no  creature”  (Carlyle) ;  “We  can  feed 
this  mind  of  ours  in  a  wise  passiveness ”  (Wordsworth) ; 
“  impassive  and  serene  ”  (Pope);  a  face  as  impassive  as  a 
mask.  Stoical  implies  indifference  to  pleasure  or  (esp.) 
pain ;  it  frequently  suggests  unflinching  fortitude ;  as, 
stoical  composure,  endurance;  cf.  “I  do  not  mean  that 
they  should  be  Stoics ,  or  want  the  common  feelings  for  the 
sufferings  that  the  flesh  is  heir  to  ’  (Lord  Colhngwood). 
Apathetic  suggests  insensibility  rather  than  indifference  ; 
stolid  adds  to  apathetic  the  implication  of  heaviness  or 
stupidity  ;  as,  “  the  long  mechanic  pacings  to  and  fro,  the 
set  gray  life,  and  apathetic  end  ”  ( Tennyson );  “  Monmouth 
had  passed  from  pusillanimous  fear  to  the  apathy  of  de¬ 
spair  ”  (Macaulay) ;  “  Farmer  Blaize  leaned  round  the  Ban¬ 
tam  to  have  a  look  at  him,  and  beheld  the  stolidest  mask 
ever  given  to  man  ”  (G.  Meredith );  “the  stolid  cheeks,  the 
codfish  eyes,  the  slow,  inanimate  demeanor  ”  (  W.  James) ; 
“  that  hidebound  stolidity  of  sensation  and  sluggishness 
of  mind  which  blurs  and  decolorizes  for  poor  natures  the 
wonderful  pageant  of  consciousness”  (Stevenson).  See 
inert,  languid,  indifference,  obdurate. 
passive  bobbin.  =  hanger,  3  f .  —  p.  commerce,  foreign  com¬ 
merce  in  which  the  products  of  one  country  are  trans¬ 
ported  by  ships  and  persons  of  another  country:  —  dis¬ 
tinguished  from  active  commerce ,  in  which  a  country  trans¬ 
ports  its  own  exportations.  —  p  congestion ,  Med.%  conges¬ 
tion  due  to  obstruction  to  the  return  of  the  blood.  —  p.  hy- 
peraemia  or  hyperemia.  =passive  congestion. —p.  iron,  Chem ., 
iron  which,  by  subjection  to  the  action  of  heat,  of  strong 
nitric  acid  or  chlorine,  etc.,  has  become  inactive  toward 
acids  (probably  on  account  of  the  formation  of  a  film  of 
oxide).  —  p.  movement,  Med .,  a  movement  of  a  part,  in  or¬ 
der  to  exercise  it,  made  without  the  assistance  of  the  mus¬ 
cles  which  ordinarily  mpve  the  part.— p.  obedience,  a  Polit. 
Sci.  Obedience  or  submission  of  the  subject  or  citizen  as  a 
duty  in  all  cases  to  the  de  facto  government,  b  Theol. 
See  active  obedience.  —  p.  prayer,  among  mystic  divines,  a 
suspension  of  the  activity  of  the  soul  or  intellectual  facul¬ 
ties,  the  soul  remaining  quiet,  and  yielding  only  to  the  im¬ 
pulses  of  grace.—  p.  resistance,  a  Resistance  without  active 
opposition,  as  by  not  doing  something  required  :  as,  the 
passive  resistance  to  the  Education  Act  of  1902  in  Great 
Britain  by  refusal  to  pay  the  education  rate,  b  Elec. 
Ohmic  resistance.  —  p.  resistor,  one  who  practices  passive 
resistance  (in  sense  a). 

pas'sive,  n.  1.  Something  acted  upon  by  something  else  ; 
a  passive  thing,  quality,  etc.  ;  —  now  usually  in  pi. 

2-  Gram.  The  passive  voice. 

3.  A  passive  person  or  creature.  Rare. 
pas-siv'i-ty  (pS-sTv'T-tT),  n.  [Cf.  F%passiviU.]  1.  Pas- 

sibility.  Obs. 

2.  Quality  or  state  of  being  passive  ;  passiveness;  specif.: 
a  State  or  quality  of  being  the  object  of  action  or  of  being 
acted  upon  from  without ;  also,  an  instance  of  it ;  a  pas¬ 
sive  thing,  quality,  etc.  b  Submissiveness. 

I  am  thrown  into  a  state  of  humiliating  passivity.  G.  Eliot. 
C  Inactivity  ;  inertness  ;  inertia,  d  Chem.  Quality  or 
condition  of  any  substance  which  has  no  inclination  to 
chemical  activity  ;  inactivity,  e  Gram.  The  construction 
or  force  of  the  passive  voice.  Rare 

pass'-key7,  n.  A  key  for  opening  more  locks  than  one  ;  a 
master  key  ;  also,  a  private  key  ;  a  latchkey. 


pass'man  (p&s'man),  n.  ;  pi.  -men  (-m?n).  A  male  student 
who  passes  for  a  degree,  without  honors ;—  opposed  to 
honor  man  and  classman.  Eng.  Univ. 
pas  som'6-ter  (p5-s5m'e-t§r),  n.  [L.  passus  step  -{-  -meter.'] 
An  instrument  shaped  like  a  watch,  to  count  the  number 
of  a  person’s  steps.  Cf.  pedometer. 

pass'd  ver(pas'<yver),n.  [pass over.]  1.  a  [cap  ]  An 
annual  feast  of  the  Jews,  instituted  (according  to  Ex.  xii.) 
to  commemorate  the  sparing  of  the  Hebrews  in  Egypt  when 
God,  smiting  the  firstborn  of  the  Egyptians,  passed  over 
the  houses  of  the  Israelites  which  were  marked  with  the 
blood  of  a  lamb.  It  is  celebrated  on  the  evening  of  the 
14th  day  of  the  month  Nisan,  and  by  extension  includes  the 
eight  (formerly  seven)  days  following,  during  which  only 
unleavened  bread  may  be  eaten.  In  general  the  same  cere¬ 
monies  are  observed  now  as  anciently,  b  The  sacrifice 
at  the  feast  of  the  Passover  ;  the  paschal  lamb.  Ex.  xii. 

Christ  our  passorer  is  sacrificed  for  ub.  1  Cor.  v.  7. 

2.  A  passing  or  going  over,  as  to  the  next  world.  Rare. 

3.  A  passing  over  or  omitting  ;  a  thing  to  be  passed  over  or 
skipped  ;  an  omission.  Scot. 

Passover  bread  or  cake-  A  small  round  thin  cake  con¬ 
sisting  of  flour  and  water  mixed  and  baked  dry  and  hard, 
used  by  the  Jews  during  the  Passover, 
pass'port  (p&s'port),  n.  [F.  passeport ;  passer  to  pass -f 
port  a  port,  harbor.  See  pass;  port  a  harbor.]  1.  Per¬ 
mission  to  enter  or  leave  a  port,  or  to  pass  into  or  through 
a  country.  Obs. 

2.  A  letter  or  document  by  which  such  authorization  is 
given.  Hence,  specif.  : 

3.  A  license  to  pass  or  take  goods  through  a  foreign  state, 
usually  over  a  specified  route  ;  —  now  usually  called  a  safe- 
conduct  (which  see). 

4.  A  document  given  by  the  competent  officer  of  a  state, 
permitting  the  person  therein  named  to  pass  or  travel  from 
place  to  place,  without  molestation,  by  land  or  by  water. 
The  passport  is  now  usually  a  formal  document  issued  by 
a  state  officer  to  a  citizen  of  the  state,  certifying  his  citi¬ 
zenship,  authorizing  him  to  leave  the  state  oi  which  he  is 
a  subject,  and  requesting  protection  for  him  abroad.  This 
is  presented  to  the  government  of  a  foreign  state  as  au 
authentication  of  his  identity  and  character,  and  is  there 
given  the  force  of  a  domestic  passport  by  the  act  of  the 
proper  officer  in  putting  a  vise  upon  it. 

5.  Formerly,  a  permit  to  a  pauper,  soldier,  or  hospital 
inmate  to  travel  to  a  certain  place,  and  often  to  beg  on  the 
way.  Eng. 

6-  A  document  granting  permission  to  a  vessel  to  enter  or 
leave  a  port ;  now,  usually,  a  document  by  which  a  state 
grants  to  a  ship  of  her  own  marine  permission  to  leave 
port,  and  requests  the  privilege  of  free  entry  and  exit  to 
and  from  the  territorial  waters  of  foreign  states ;  a  sea 
letter.  In  times  of  war  between  other  states  the  passport 
may  become  a  necessary  guarantee  of  neutral  character  to 
protect  the  vessel  from  the  belligerents.  The  passport 
usually  contains  the  name  and  residence  of  the  master 
and  the  name,  description,  and  destination  of  the  vessel. 

7  Fig.  :  a  A  permission  or  authorization  to  pass  or  go 
about ;  Obs.,  a  departure,  b  Anything  which  secures 
admission  or  acceptance  ;  a  warrant  or  certificate  which 
secures  entrance,  as  some  mental  quality,  a  letter,  etc. 

His  passport  is  his  innocence  and  grace.  Dryden 
C  An  authorization.  Obs 
pass'port,  v.  t.  To  provide  with  a  passport. 

II  pas'sus  (pSs'fis),  n.  ;  ]>l.  L.  -sus,  E.  -suses  (-Sz  ;  -Tz  ;  151). 
[L.,  a  step,  a  pace.  See  pace.]  1.  Of  a  poem  or  story,  a 
division  or  part ;  a  canto  ;  as,  a  passus  of  “  Piers  Plowman.” 
2.  See  measure. 

pass' word7  (pas'wffrd'),  n.  A  word  to  be  uttered  by  one 
before  he  is  allowed  to  pass  ;  watchword  ;  countersign, 
past  (past),  pret.  &  p.  p.  of  pass,  v.  Hence  :  a.  1.  Of  or 
pertaining  to  a  former  time  ;  neither  present  nor  future  ; 
gone  by  ;  elapsed  ;  just  gone  by  or  elapsed  ;  just  preceding ; 
last  ;  foregoing  ;  ago  ;  as,  past  troubles ;  past  offenses ; 
some  years  past  ;  the  past  century  ;  the  year  past. 

2.  Gram.  Expressive  of  time  gone  by  ;  as,  thepasf  tense. 

3.  Of  the  past  month  ;  ultimo  ;  as,  your  letter  of  the  25th 
past.  Now  Rare. 

4.  In  various  societies,  that  has  served  as  such  at  a  former 
time  ;  as,  a  past  master  or  commander. 

past  master,  a  One  who  has  held  the  office  of  worshipful 
master  in  a  lodge  of  Freemasons,  or  of  master  in  a  guild, 
club,  society,  etc.  b  A  proficient  or  thorough  master  ;  an 
adept.  —  p.  mistress,  a  woman  who  is  proficient  or  thorough 
in  some  particular  respect ;  an  adept.  —  p.  perfect.  =  plu¬ 
perfect. 

past,  n.  1.  A  former  time  or  state  ;  time  gone  by  ;  a  state 
of  things  gone  by  ;  that  which  was  done  or  which  occurred 
formerly.  “  The  past ,  at  least,  is  secure.”  D.  Webster. 
The  present  is  only  intelligible  in  the  light  of  the/)«st.  Trench 

2.  Past  life,  history,  or  course  of  action ;  esp.,  a  past 
career  unknown  or  kept  secret ;  as,  a  man  with  a  past. 

3.  Gram.  The  past  tense. 

past  (past),  adv.  1.  By  ;  beyond  ;  as,  he  ran />«.?*. 

The  alarum  of  drums  swept  past.  Longfellow. 
2.  Aside;  away;  by;  up  ;  as,  to  layj>arf  “  siller.”  Scot.  6c  Ir. 
past,  prep.  1.  Beyond  in  time  ;  after ;  beyond  the  age 
for  or  of  ;  as,  past  the  hour ;  past  active  exercise. 

Is  it  not  past  two  o’clock  ?  Shak. 

2.  Beyond  in  position  or  place  ;  farther  than  ;  to  or  on  the 
farther  side  of  ;  beyond  the  reach  or  influence  of ;  out  of 
the  range,  sphere,  or  scope  of ;  beyond  the  possibility, 
power,  or  capacity  of ;  incapable  of.  “  Who  being  past 
feeling.”  Eph.  iv.  10.  “  Galled  past  endurance.”  Macaulay. 

Until  we  be  jiast  thy  borders.  Num.  xxi.  22. 

3.  Beyond  the  bounds  of  ;  without.  Obs.  or  Archaic. 

4  Beyond  in  number,  quantity,  amount,  or  rank  ;  above  ; 
exceeding  ;  more  than.  Obs.  or  R. 

Bows  not  past  three  quarters  of  a  yard  long.  Spenser. 

5.  Beyond  in  degree  or  manner  ;  above.  Now  Rare. 
past  himself,  beside  himself.  Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 


pas'sion-a-ble.  a.  [OF.  passion- 

nabfe.]  Prone  to  passion.  Ohs. 
pa8'sion-a-ry(-U-rT),n.  [LL.  pas- 
sionarius .]  =  passional,  n.,  1. 
pas'slon-ate-ly,  adv.  of  pas¬ 
sionate. 

pas'slon  ate-neas,  ;i.  See -ness. 
pas'slon-a-tive,  a.  Tending  to 
ini  passionate.  Ohs. 

||  pas  sio-na'to  (pas/syfi-na'to), 
a.  [It  See  passionate.]  Music. 
Expressing  passion  ;  passionate; 
—  adverbially  as  a  direction. 

ri'sloned  (p&sh'und),  p.  a. 
Affected  with  passion  ;  char¬ 


acterized  by.  or  indicating,  pas¬ 

sion  ;  passionate. 

2.  Affected  with  suffering  or 
grief;  sad;  sorrowful.  Ohs. 
pas'sion-ful.  a.  Full  of  passion; 
as:  sorrowful,  passionate,  angry, 
or  wrathful.  Rare.  [Ml'SiC. | 

Passion  oratorio  See  Passion  | 
pas'sions.  n.  [Prob.  for  pa- 
Gence.  orig.  name  of  a  dock. 
Oxf.  E.  D.  Cf.  PATIENCE,  3  a.] 
The  bistort.  Obs.  Dial.  Eng. 
Pas' s ion-tide7,  n.  [See  tide 
time.]  The  last  two  weeks  of 
Lent. 


pas'sion-wort'  (pfish'un- 

wGrt7),  n.  The  passion  flower, 
passioun.  i*  passion. 
pas'Bit.  +  past,/>  a. 
passiun.  passion. 
pas'siv.  Passive.  Ret'.  Sp. 
pas'sive-ly.  adv.  of  passive. 
pas'sive-ne88.  n.  See -ness 

FassTess.  a.  a  Impassable  b 
laving  no  pass  or  passport, 
pass  master.  1.  A  passed  mas¬ 
ter  ;  also,  in  associations,  a  past 
master.  Obs. 

2.  A  poor-law  officer  whose  duty 
was  to  pass  vagrant  or  nonresi¬ 


dent  paupers  on  to  their  own 

parishes  or  unions, 
pasaparole.  ^  passeparole. 
pass-pen  ny,  n.  A  coin  put  in 
a  dead  person’s  mouth, as  by  an¬ 
cient  Greeks  to  pay  Charon, 
pass 'port-le88.  tt.  See  -less. 
pass  shooting.  The  shooting  of 
birds  (esp.  wild  ducks)  from  a 
blind,  wnen  they  pass  over  a 
particular  course.  U.  S. 
pass  stroke  Croquet.  A  stroke 
in  croqueting  that  sends  the 
player's  ball  farther  in  the  same 
direction  than  the  other  ball. 


II  passt'-mir-nicht'  (past'mfr- 
nfKt'),  n.  [G.  passt  mir  nicht, 
it  does  not  suit  me.]  See  touk- 
n  E  E  - 

pas'su-late  (pSs'fl-lat),  v.  t.  (It. 
/tassula,  passola ,  raisins,  dried 
grapes,  dim.  fr.  (Mr  a)  pass  a,  fr. 
L.  ura  passa  raisin,  passus,  p.  p. 
of  pandere  to  spread  out,  as 
grapes,  for  drying  in  the  sun.] 
To  dry  (grapes') ;  to  make  raisins 
of  (grapes). 

pas  su-la'tion  (-lJ'shfln),  n. 
Act  of  drying  into  or  becoming 
raisins  ;  —  said  of  grapes. 


pas's  urn  (pfts'um),  n.  [L. 
Raisin  wine.  [Eng. 

pass  warrant.  =  passport,  5. 
pass 'worn  an  (pas'wdbm/<In),n. 
A  woman  who  passes  an  exami¬ 
nation  without  honors  Eng. 
Uni  v. 

pass 'wort  .  77.  Palsywort-  Obs 

Sas'sy-meas  ore  (p'iis'I-m6zh' 
r).  PASSEMEASURE. 
past.  +  PASTE, 
past.  Passed.  Ref.  Sp. 
pas'tance,  7/.  [OF.  passetans,  r 
passe-temps.]  Pastime.  Obs. 
past' -due7,  a.  Overdue. 


ale,  senate,  care,  Sim,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofa  ;  eve,  Svent,  find,  recent,  maker ;  Ice,  Ill ;  old,  6bey,  orb,  5dd,  s&ft,  connect ;  use,  unite,  urn,  up,  circus,  menil ; 

I  Foreign  Word.  Obsolete  Variant  of.  -f  combined  with.  =  equals. 
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paste  (past),  n.  [OF.  paste ,  F.  pate,  h. pasta,  fr.  Gr.  iroVnj 
barley  broth  ;  cf.  Traora  barley  porridge,  imo-ros  sprinkled 
with  salt,  TToiooeix  to  sprinkle.  Cf.  pasty,  n.,  patty  ] 

1.  Cookery,  a  Moistened  flour  kneaded  into  a  soft  mass  ; 
dough  ;  esp.,  dough  prepared  with  the  addition  of  butter, 
lard,  etc.,  for  the  crust  of  pies  or  the  like,  b  A  condiment 
prepared  by  cooking,  pounding  up,  and  seasoning  some 
specified  fish  or  crustacean  ;  as,  anchovy  paste,  c  Short 
for  Italian  pasts. 

2.  A  soft  confection  made  of  the  inspissated  juice  of  fruit, 
licorice,  or  the  like,  with  sugar,  etc. 

3.  Angling.  Any  of  various  Boft  or  doughy  mixtures  or 

compositions  used  as  baits.  Walton. 

4  A  preparation  of  flour  and  water,  starch  and  water,  or 
the  like,  used  as  a  cement  for  uniting  paper  or  other  sub¬ 
stances,  as  in  bookbinding,  etc.  ;  also,  a  similar  preparation 
used  in  calico  printing  as  a  vehicle  for  mordant  or  color. 

6  Any  soft  and  plastic  mixture  or  composition  ;  specif. :  a 
The  moistened  clay,  etc.,  used  in  making  pottery  or  porce¬ 
lain  ;  pSte.  It  is  called  hard  paste  or  soft  paste  according 
to  its  consistence  and  its  power  of  resisting  heat.  See 
porcelain,  b  A  soft  viscid  composition  to  be  applied  to 
the  skin  or  taken  internally  as  a  cosmetic  or  medicine. 

6-  Fig.  :  Material ;  as,  made  of  a  different  paste  from  them. 

7-  St  rase,  used  in  imitating  precious  stones;  hence,  an 
imitation  gem  made  of  this  material.  See  strass. 

8.  Min.  The  mineral  substance  in  which  other  minerals 
are  embedded  ;  ground  mass  (of  a  porphyry). 

9.  A  kind  of  ornamental  headdress  (apparently  with  a 
pasteboard  foundation)  worn  by  women.  Obs.  Orf.  E.  D. 

paste,  v.  t.  ;  past'ed  (pas'tSd  ;  -tTd  ;  151) ;  past'ing  (pas'- 
ttng).  1.  To  unite  with  paste  ;  to  fasten  or  join  by  means 
of  paste  ;  to  cause  to  adhere  by  or  as  by  paste. 

2-  To  cover  by  or  as  by  pasting,  as  a  wall  with  pictures. 

3.  To  incorporate  with  a  paste,  as  a  color  in  dyeing ;  to 
apply  paste  to. 

paste^boarcT  (-bord'  ;  201),  n.  1.  A  6tiff  material  made  by 
pasting  several  sheets  of  paper  one  upon  another  ;  hence, 
loosely,  any  kind  of  paper  board,  as  that  made  by  the  union 
of  thin  layers  of  paper  pulp  or  by  pressing  pulp  into  molds. 

2.  Slang,  a  A  visiting  card,  b  A  playing  card  ;  also,  play¬ 
ing  cards  collectively,  c  A  railroad  ticket. 

3.  Cookery.  A  board  on  which  pastry  dough  is  rolled ;  a 
molding  board. 

4.  The  board  on  which  a  paper  hanger  lays  the  paper  to 
apply  paste  to  it. 

paste 'board',  a.  Of  or  made  of  pasteboard  ;  hence,  flimsy  ; 
unsubstantial ;  unreal ;  sham. 

The  pasteboard  triumph  and  the  cavalcade.  Goldsmith 
past'ed  (pas'tSd  ;  -tTd;  151),/).  a.  1.  Fastened  or  covered 
with  or  as  with  paste. 

2  Elec.  Having  the  active  material  applied  in  a  paste  to 
the  support ;  —  said  of  certain  storage  batteries. 

pas'tel  (pXs'tSl),  n.  [F.,  fr.  Pr.  pastel,  dim.  fr.  pasta  paste. 
See  paste.  The  name  was  prob.  first  applied  to  a  paste 
made  from  the  plant  in  obtaining  the  dye.]  Woad,  either 
the  dye  or  the  plant. 

pas 'tel  (pSs'tSl ;  p5s-tSl'),  n.  [F.,  fr.  It.  pastello ,  dim.  of 
It.  &  Is. pasta  paste.  See  paste.]  1.  A  kind  of  paste  com¬ 
posed  of  a  color  or  colors  ground  and  compounded  with 
gum  water,  etc.,  used  for  making  crayons  ;  also,  a  crayon, 
or  crayons  in  general,  of  this  material. 

Pastel  colors  are  generally  made  with  a  basis  of  purified  chalk 
or  pipe  clay  mingled  with  the  usual  pigments  in  powder,  .  .  . 
cohesion  being  secured  by  .  .  starch  paste  or  gum  tragacanth. 

A.  H.  Church. 

2.  A  drawing  in  pastel  ;  also,  the  process  or  art  of  drawing 
with  pastels. 

3  A  literary  study  or  sketch  of  a  light  and  brief  character, 
dealing  rather  cursorily  with  an  unimportant  topic. 

4.  Any  of  various  soft  or  subdued  shades  in  dress  goods, 
ribbons,  etc.  ;  —  often  used  attributively  ;  as,  pastel  blue, 
pas'tel-lst,  pas'tel  list  (pas'tgl-Tst ;  pis-tSl'Tst),  n.  A 
maker  of  pastel  drawings, 
past'er  (pa6'ter),  n.  1.  One  who  pastes. 

2.  A  slip  of  paper  with  a  gummed  back,  to  be  pasted  on 
or  over  something,  esp.  one  bearing  the  name  of  a  candidate 
and  intended  to  be  pasted  as  a  substitute  by  a  voter  over 
the  name  of  another  candidate  on  a  printed  ballot, 
paa'tern  (pXs'tern),  n.  [OF.  pasturoti ,  F.  paturon ,  in  sense 
2,  fr.  OF.  pasture  a  tether,  for  beasts  while  pasturing ; 
prop.,  a  pasturing.  See  pasture.]  1.  A  shackle  fastened 
to  the  foot  of  a  horse  or  other  animal  at  grass  to  prevent 
its  getting  away,  or  of  an  unruly  horse  to  check  or  pre¬ 
vent  its  movements  ;  a  tether  ;  a  hopple.  Obs. 

2.  That  part  of  the  foot  of  the  horse,  and  allied  animals, 
between  the  fetlock  and  the  coffin  joint ;  —  loosely  applied 
to  that  region  of  the  leg  of  other  animals,  as  dogs.  See 
horse,  lllust.  The  upper  bone,  or  phalanx,  of  the  foot  is 


called  the  great  pastern  bone  ;  the  second,  the  im&ll  pas¬ 
tern  bone.  The  joint  between  the  two  is  the  paetern  joint. 
Pas-teur'i-an  (pas-tflr'T-an),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  Pasteur. 
Pas  teur'ism  (pas-tGr'Tz’m ;  pas'ter-Tz’m),  n.  [After 
Louis  Pasteur,  French  scientist.]  1.  A  method  of  treat¬ 
ment,  devised  by  Pasteur,  for  preventing  certain  diseases, 
as  hydrophobia,  by  successive  inoculations  with  an  attenu¬ 
ated  virus  of  gradually  increasing  strength. 

2.  Pasteurization. 

Pas  teur  i  za'tion  (pas'ter-T-za'shan;  pas-tflr'-;  -I-za'slmn), 
n.  A  process  devised  by  Pasteur  for  preventing  or  check¬ 
ing  fermentation  in  fluids,  such  as  wines,  milk,  etc.,  by  ex¬ 
posure  to  a  temperature  of  55°-70°  C.  (lol°-158°  F.).  While 
this  treatment  does  not  destroy  spores,  it  avoids  the  injuri¬ 
ous  effects  that  might  accompany  complete  sterilization. 
Pas'teur-ize  (p&s'ter-Iz  ;  pas-tflr'-  ;  277),  v.  t.  ;  -ized  (-izd); 
-iz'ing  (-iz'Tng  ;  -iz-Tng).  1.  To  subject  to  Pasteurization. 
2.  To  treat  by  Pasteurisin. 

Pas'teur  iz  er  (-iz'er  ;  -iz-er),  n.  One  that  Pasteurizes, 
specif,  an  apparatus  for  heating  and  agitating,  fluid. 

Pas  teur’s'  flu'HKpas'tflrz').  Biol.  An  artificial  nutrient 
fluid  invented  by  Pasteur  for  the  study  of  alcoholic  fermen¬ 
tation,  but  used  also  for  the  cultivation  of  bacteria  and 
other  organisms.  It  contains  all  the  elements  of  proto¬ 
plasm,  and  was  originally  made  of  the  ash  of  yeast,  some 
ammonia  compound,  sugar,  and  water. 

II  pas-tic'cio(pas-tet'cho),  n.  ;pl.  -ci  (-che).  [It.,  fr. pasta. 
See  paste.]  A  medley  ;  a  patchwork  ;  a  jumble  ;  a  hodge¬ 
podge  ;  an  olio  ;  specif.  :  a  A  musical  composition  or  lit¬ 
erary  production,  as  an  opera  or  play,  made  up  of  selections 
from,  or  parts  of,  different  works  ;  a  potpourri,  b  Fine 
A  rts.  A  work  of  art  imitating  directly,  or  copied  with  modi¬ 
fication  from,  the  work  of  another  artist  or  other  artists, 
or  work  in  another  branch  of  art. 

pas'til  (pSs'tTl)  In.  [F.  pastille,  L.  pastillus  a  little 
pas  tille'  (p5s-tel')  J  loaf,  a  lozenge,  dim.  of  pastus  food. 
See  pasture.]  1.  A  small  cone  or  mass  made  of  a  paste  of 
gum,  benzoin,  cinnamon,  and  other  aromatics,  used  for 
fumigating  or  scenting  the  air  of  a  room. 

2.  An  aromatic  or  medicated  lozenge  ;  a  troche. 

3.  Var.  of  pastel,  a  crayon. 

pas'til,  pas  tille',  V.  t. ;  pas'tii.ed  (pSs'tTld)  or  pas-tilled' 
(p£s-teld') ;  pas'til-ing  (pSs'tt-ling)  or  pas-til'ling  (pSs- 
tel'Tng).  To  fumigate  or  scent  with  pastils. 
pas'tlme7  (p&s'tim'),  n.  [jmmj -j-  time :  ci.  F.  passe-temps .] 

1.  That  which  amuses,  and  serves  to  make  time  pass  agree¬ 
ably  ;  sport;  amusement;  diversion;  recreation. 

2.  A  passing  of  time  ;  an  interval ;  a  period.  Obs. 

Syn.  —  Entertainment,  amusement,  sport,  play. 

pas  tl  na'ca  (pSs'tl-na'kd),  n.  [L.,  parsnip,  carrot.  Cf. 
parsnip.]  Bot.  A  genus  of  Old  World  apiaceous  plants, 
distinguished  from  Peucedanum  by  the  absence  of  in¬ 
volucres  and  involucels.  P.  saliva  is  the  parsnip, 
pas'tor  (pas'ter),  n.  [ME.  pastour,  OF.  pastor,  V.  pasteur , 
L.  pastor ,  fr  pascere ,  pastum,  to  pasture,  to  feed.  Cf. 
pabulum,  pasture,  food.]  1.  A  shepherd  ;  one  who  has 
the  care  of  flocks  and  herds.  Now  Rare. 

The  Arab  is  a  nomad  pastor  on  the  steppe  lands.  A  H.  Keane. 

2.  A  guardian  or  keeper,  esp.  of  souls  ;  a  spiritual  overseer, 
as  a  priest ;  specif.,  the  minister  of  a  church  and  parish. 

3.  Zool.  [cap.]  The  genus  containing  the  rose-colored 
starling,  also  |7.  c.]  a  vernacular  or  book  name  of  that  bird. 

pas'tor-al  (pas'tflr-dl),  a.  [L.  pastoralis:  cf .  F.  pastoral. 
See  pastor.]  1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  shepherds;  of  the 
nature  of  a  shepherd ;  hence,  relating  to  rural  life  and 
scenes;  as,  a  pastoral  life.  Also,  portraying  or  expressive 
of  the  life  of  shepherds  ;  as,  pastoral  poetry,  music,  etc. 

2  Relating  to  the  care  of  souls,  or  to  the  pastor  of  a 
church;  as,  pastoral  duties  ;  a  pastoral  letter. 

Syn.  —  See  rural. 

pastoral  Epistles,  the  Epistles  to  Timothy  and  Titus  in  the 
New  Testament ;— so  called  as  dealing  largely  with  pas¬ 
toral  work.  —  p.  staff,  Eccl a  staff,  usually  of  the  form  of  a 
shepherd’s  crook,  borne  as  an  official  emblem  by  a  bishop, 
abbot,  abbess,  or  other  prelate  ;  a  crosier  (which  see).  —  p. 
theology,  theology  treating  of  the  duties  of  pastors, 
pas'tor-al,  n.  1.  A  shepherd  or  herdsman.  Obs.  &  R. 

2.  pi.  Pastoral  sports.  Obs.  <Ss  R. 

3.  A  poem,  drama,  romance,  etc.,  describing  the  life  and 
manners  of  shepherds  or,  by  extension,  country  and  out¬ 
door  life  of  any  kind  ;  a  poem  in  which  the  speakers  assume 
the  character  of  shepherds,  etc.  ;  a  bucolic ;  also,  pastoral 
poetry,  drama,  etc.,  as  a  literary  form  or  style. 

4.  A  pastoral  or  rural  picture  or  scene. 

6.  Music.  =  pastorale,  1. 

6.  Eccl.  a  A  book  or  treatise  on  the  duties  of  pastors,  b 
A  letter  of  a  pastor  to  his  charge  ;  specif.,  a  letter  ad¬ 
dressed  by  a  bishop  to  his  diocese  ;  also,  Prot.  Epis.  Ch., 
a  letter  of  the  House  of  Bishops  to  be  read  in  each  parish. 
C  A  pastoral  staff. 

7-  Bib.  pi.  The  pastoral  Epistles. 


paste.  +  past,  pasty.  [Slang. \ 
past %,n.tfv.t.  Punch;  strike. I 
paate'board'y,  a.  Unsubstan¬ 
tial  ;  flimsy.  Nonce  Word. 
paste'-down',  n.  Bookbinding. 
A  blank  leaf  pasted  against  the 
inside  of  the  cover. 
paBtee.  r  ast  y. 
paste  eel.  A  vinegar  eel 
pa8te  fitter,  or  paste'fltter,  n. 
3 hoi  naking .  A  workman  who 
pastes  uppers  together  for  the 
machine. 

paBtelar.  pasteler.  +  pastler. 
pas'tel  ing,  paa'tel-ling,  vb.  n. 
Pastel  drawing. 

paste 'meat',  n.  Pastry.  Obs. 
paB  teque'  (as  F.  piis-mk'),  n. 
[F.  pasteqne,  ultimately  fr.  Ar. 
hittlkhah.]  Watermelon.  Obs. 
pas'ter.  pasture. 

paa'ter-er,  n.  [See  pastry.]  A 
pastry  cook.  Obs. 
paaterie  pastry. 

pas'terned  (ptts'tSrnd),  a.  Rav¬ 
ing  (such)  a  pastern  or  pasterns; 
—  used  in  combination. 

Pasteth,  n.  Pasty.  Obs. 
aa  tear'  (pAs'tQr'),  v.  t.  = 
Pasteurize,  1. 

paste  wife  A  woman  who  made 
and  sold  the  headdresses  called 
pastes,  etc.  Obs. 
paat'ey.  pasty.  [Pasticcio.  I 
H  pas  tiche' (pas'lesl!'),  n.  [F.j| 
paa-tille'.  Var.  of  pastil. 
pas'tlme',  v.  i.  To  pass  one’s 
time  as  in  pastimes.  Obs. 


pas'tlme'',  v.  t.  1.  To  amuse  ; 
to  divert.  Obs. 

2.  To  amuse  or  entertain  one’s 
self  with.  Nonce  Use. 
pas'tim  er,  n.  One  engaged  in 
pastimes.  Obs. 

pas  ti-n&'ceous,  Resembling 
the  parsnip.  Obs.  Sc  R.  [Obs.l 
paa'tt-nate.  a.  Dug;— of  land.  I 
pas'tl-nate.  ?•.  t.  [L.  jiastinatus, 
p.  p  of  pastxnare  to  dig.]  To 
dig.  Obs.— pas  ti-na'tion,  n.Obs. 
paa'tlne.  n.  [L.  wtisDnuni.] 
Ground  dug  for  planting.  Obs. 
—  v.  t.  [L .pastinarc.)  To  pas- 
tinate,  or  plant  in  pastinated 
land.  Obs.  [-ness.  I 

paat'l-neas  (pas'tY-nFs),  n.  See| 
past'ing  (pas'tYng),  p.  pr.tr  rb 
n.  of  PASTE,  v.  Hence:  m.  Paper 
Trade.  One  of  the  white  or 
colored  printings  for  lining  or 
covering  boxes,  boards,  etc  ; 
also,  any  good  paper  for  pasting 
on  superior  dard board, 
pas'ti-sar,  n.  [OF.  past 'icier,  F. 
p&tissier.  Cf.  paste,  »<•]  A 
maker  of  meut  pies.  Obs. 
pas 'tier,  n.  (OF.  pastellxer.]  A 
pastrv  cook.  Obs.  [elderly. I 
past  meridian.  Past  the  prime; | 
past'ness.  n.  See  -ness. 
pas'to-phor  (pSs'tC-for)*  pas- 
toph'o-rus  (pflB-tbf'ft-rus),  n.; 
L.  pi.  PASTOPHORI  (pfts-t5f'5- 
rl).  [L.  pastophorus ,  Gr.  rra- 
0TO<f>6pos’,  na<r tos  shrine  -I-  <£o- 


po«>  bearing.]  Antxq.  A  priest 
of  a  class,  as  in  Egypt,  that 
carried  the  shrines  of  tne  gods, 
pastophorall.  a.  [Olt.  pasto- 
phore ,  fern.  pi.  See  pastophor.] 
Bearing  shrines.  Obs. 
paa  to-pho'ri-um  (pfis'to-fo'- 
rT-Qm  ;  201),  pas'to-pho'rl-on 
(-5n),  n.;  L.  pi.  -kia  (-a).  [L. 
pastophorium,  fr.  Gr.  7ra<rTO<£6- 
piov.]  a  Antxq.  A  cell  or  apart¬ 
ment  in  or  near  a  temple  appro¬ 
priated  to  the  pastophori.  b  In 
ancient,  and  still  in  Greek, 
churches. citherof  the  two  apart¬ 
ments  at  the  sides  of  the  bema. 
pas'tor,  v.  t.  1.  To  tend  (beasts) 
as  a  shepherd;  to  shepherd.  Obs 
2.  To  serve  as  pastor  to. 
pas'tor.  >•  i.  To  he  a  pastor  ;  to 
act  as  pastor.  Rare  or  Local. 
pas-to'ra.  n.  [Sp.  or  It.]  A 
shepherdess.  Obs. 
paa'tor-a-ble.  +  pasturable. 
pas 'tor- age,  n.  Rare.  1.  A  pas¬ 
torate.  Obs. 

2  A  pastor’s  house  ;  parsonage, 
pas'tor-age.  +  PASTURAGE, 
pas'to-ra'gioua,  a.  Affording,  or 
given  over  to,  pasture.  Obs. 
pas'tor-al  ( pds'Wr-dl),  v.  ?.  To 
act  the  shepherd  or  shepherdess; 
—  with  if.  [-ISM.I 

pas'tor-al  lam  (-Yz’m),  n.  See| 
pas  tor-al'i-ty  (-al'Y-tY),  n.  Pas¬ 
toral  quality;  something  pastor¬ 
al,  as  an  expression. 


paa'tor-al-ize,  v.  t.  1.  To  render 
pastoral,  or  rural 

2.  To  put  into  a  pastoral,  or  into 
the  pastoral,  form  ;  to  celebrate 
in  a  pastoral. 

3.  To  take  pastoral  charge  of. 
pastoral].  pastural.  [al.I 
pa8'tor-al-ly,  adv  of  pastok-| 
pas'tor  al  ness.  n.  See -ness. 
paat  -or'di-nar  (past'J5rd'ndr), 
a.  Extraordinary  ;  exceptional. 
Scot. 

paatorelle.  n.  [OF.  nastorel,  dim. 
of  pastor  shepherd,  F.  pasteur .] 
A  herdsman.  Obs. 

Paa  to-rela'  (pas'tft-r&lz'),  ti.pl. 
=  Pastourkaux. 
paa'tor-ess,  //.  A  female  pastor, 
paa  'tor-hood,  n.  See -hood. 
p&a-tor'l-cal, a.  Pastoral.  Obs. 
paa'tor-iat,  n.  A  player  in  pas¬ 
torals.  Obs 

||  paa  to-ri'ta  (pas'tO-re'tii),  n. 
Music,  a  A  shepherd’s  pipe,  b  An 
organ  stop  of  a  similar  quality, 
paa  to-ri'tial  ( pas'tA-rYah '<ll ), 
a.  Also  paa  to-ri'tious  (-us). 
[L.  pastorxeius.]  Pastoral.  Obs. 
pas'tor-ize.  v.  t.  To  supply  with 
a  pastor  or  pastors, 
pas'tor-loas,  a.  See -less. 
pas'tor-ling,  n.  See -ling. 
pas'torn.  f  pastern. 
pas'tor-ahip.  n.  See -ship. 
paa-tose'  (pfis-t5s'  ;  pfis'tos),  a. 
fit.  pastoso  doughy,  fr.  pasta 
dough.]  Paint.  Charged  with 
paint.  —  paa-toa'i-ty  (pfis-tOa'Y- 


II  pas  to  ra'le  (pas'to-ra'la),  n.;  pi.  It.  -rali  (-le),  E.  -rales 
(-laz).  [It.]  1.  Music,  a  A  lyric  cantata  relating  to 

rural  life,  b  An  instrumental  piece  of  idyllic  or  rustic 
simplicity  and  sentiment,  sometimes  suggestive  of  rural 
sounds,  specif,  one  in  triple  time,  often  with  a  drone  bass. 
2.  =  pastourelle. 

pas'tor  al  lst  (paa'tir-dl-Tst),  n.  [See  pastoral,  a.]  1.  A 
composer  of  pastorals. 

2.  A  breeder  and  pasturer  of  sheep  or  cattle  ;  a  shepherd  ; 
specif.,  A ustralia,  a  sheep  farmer  ;  a  squatter  (which  see), 
pas'tor  ate  (-at),  n.  Office,  state,  jurisdiction,  or  tenure 
of  office  of  a  pastor;  also,  a  body  of  pastors;  pastors  col¬ 
lectively. 

pas'tor-ly,  a.  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  appropriate  to,  a  pastor, 
pas'try  (pas'tri),  n. ;  pi.  -tries  (-trlz).  [See  paste.] 

1.  Articles  of  food  made  of  paste,  or  having  a  crust  made 
of  paste,  as  pies,  tarts,  etc. 

2.  A  place  where  pastry  is  made.  Obs.  or  Hist. 

3.  Art  or  occupation  of  a  pastry  cook.  Obs. 

pastry  cook.  One  whose  occupation  is  to  make  pastry, 
esp.,  in  England,  for  public  sale.  Hence,  pastry  cookery, 
pas'tur-a-ble  (pas'tjir-d-b’l),  a.  Fit  for,  or  affording,  pas¬ 
ture.  —  pas  tur-a-bil'i-ty  (  bTl'I-tl),  n. 
pas'tur  age  (-aj),  n.  [OF.  pasturage,  F.  paturage.  See 
pasture.]  1.  A  pasturing  ;  the  feeding  or  grazing  of  cattle. 

2.  Grazing  ground  ;  grass  land  used  for  pasturing  ;  pasture. 

3.  The  right  of  pasturing  cattle.  Chiefly  Scots  Law. 
pas'ture  (pas'tur),  n.  [OF.  pasture,  F.  pature,  L .pastura, 

fr.  pascere,  pastum ,  to  pasture,  to  feed.  See  pastor.] 

1.  Act  of  feeding  ;  specif.,  pasturage.  Rare. 

2.  Food  ;  nourishment.  Obs.  Spenser. 

3.  Grass  growing  for  the  food  of  cattle  ;  the  food  of  cattle 
taken  by  grazing  ;  pasturage. 

4-  Grass  land  for  cattle  ;  pasturage. 

He  maketh  me  to  lie  down  in  green  pastures.  Ps.  xxiii.  2. 
pas'ture,  v.  i.  ;  pas'tured  (-f^rd) ;  pas'tur-ing  (-^ur-Tng). 

1.  To  feed  or  eat ;  —  said  of  animals.  Obs. 

2.  Specif.,  to  feed  on  growing  grass  ;  to  graze, 
pas'ture,  v.  t.  [OF.  pasturer .]  1.  To  feed.  Obs.,  exc. 

specif.  :  To  feed  on  growing  grass ;  to  put  out  to  pasture  ; 
to  supply  growing  grass  as  food  for  ;  to  put  sheep  or  cattle 
to  graze  on  ;  to  graze  ;  as,  the  farmer  pastures  fifty  oxen; 
the  land  will  pasture  forty  cows. 

2.  To  eat  in  grazing;  to  graze  ;  as,  a  field  pastured  bare, 
pasture  thistle-  An  American  thistle  (Carduusodoralus), 
with  large  heads  of  purple  flowers, 
past'y  (pas'tT),  a.  Like  paste,  as  in  color,  softness,  sticki¬ 
ness.  “  A  past y  complexion.”  G.  Eliot 

past'y,  n.  ;  pi.  pasties  (-tTz).  [OF.  paste,  F.  patk  ;  cf. 
also  OF .pastSe  paste,  pasty  matter.  See  paste  ;  cf.  patty.] 
A  pie  consisting  usually  of  meat  wholly  surrounded  with 
a  crust  made  of  a  sheet  of  paste,  and  often  baked  without 
a  dish;  a  meat  pie.  “  Apple  pasties.11  Dickens. 

A  large  past y  baked  in  a  pewter  platter.  Scott. 

pat  (pSt),  v.  t.  ;  pat'ted  ;  pat'ting.  1.  To  hit  with  a  flat 
or  blunt  implement ;  to  impel ;  throw.  Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 

2.  To  strike,  esp.  gently,  with  a  flat  surface,  with  the  fin¬ 
gers  or  hand  (as  by  way  of  caressing  or  approval),  with  the 
foot,  or  the  like  ;  to  stroke  lightly  ;  to  tap  ;  as,  to  pal  a  dog. 

Gay  pats  my  shoulder,  and  you  vanish  quite.  Pojie. 

3.  To  flatten,  smooth,  caress,  express  approval  of,  etc.,  by 
striking  gently  with  a  flat  surface. 

4-  To  strike  or  beat  with  light  steps  producing  pats;  — 
said  of  feet. 

pat,  v.  i.  1.  To  strike  or  beat  gently  ;  to  tap. 

2.  To  walk  or  run  lightly,  producing  pats. 

In  summer  sh e  patted  uway  to  school.  Hamlin  Garland 
pat,  n.  [Prob.  of  imitative  origin.]  1.  A  blow  with  the 
hand  or  a  flat  or  blunt  instrument.  Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 

2.  A  light  blow  or  stroke,  as  with  a  flat  surface,  with  the 
fingers  or  hand,  esp.  as  a  caress  or  token  of  approval,  or 
with  a  foot ;  a  tap  ;  as,  a  pat  on  the  back. 

3.  A  small  mass,  as  of  butter,  shaped  by  pats  ;  that  which 
has  the  shape,  size,  or  appearance  of  such  a  mass. 

It  looked  like  a  tessellated  work  of  pats  of  butter.  Dickens. 

4.  The  sound  of  a  pat  or  tap  ;  as,  the  pat  of  bare  feet  ; 
hence,  rarely,  rate  of  walking  or  running  ;  pace. 

5-  [F.  patte .]  A  foot,  as  of  a  dog.  Cf.  pad.  Slang. 
pat,  a.  [Prob.  fr.  pat ,  v.  See  pat,  v.  <t*  n.]  That  hits  the 

object  or  mark  or  suits  the  purpose  or  occasion  ;  exactly 
suitable  ;  fit ;  apt ;  pertinent ;  opportune  ;  timely  ;  as,  a 
pat  arrival.  “  Pat  allusion.”  Barrow. 

pat  hand,  Poker,  a  hand  so  satisfactory  that  its  holder  does 
not  care  to  exercise  the  privilege  of  discarding  and  draw¬ 
ing  cards.  Cf.  to  stand  pat,  under  stand,  v. 
pat,  adv.  In  a  manner  that  hits  the  object  or  aim  or  that 
suits  the  purpose  or  occasion  ;  aptly  ;  opportunely;  readily. 

I  foresaw  then  ’t  would  come  in  pat  hereafter.  Sterne. 
pa-ta'gl  um  (pa-ta'jT-iim),  n.  ;  L.pl.  patagia  (-d).  [NL., 
fr.  L.,  a  gold  edging  or  border.]  Zool.  a  A  wing  mem- 


tY),  n.  [pasture.] 

Fastour.  +  PASTERN,  PASTOR,  I 
Pas  fcou  reaux'  (pas/too/r5'), 
n.pl.;  sino.  -reau  (-r5').  [F.] 
F.  Hist.  Bands  of  shepherds 
and  other  peasants  who,  in  the 
13th  and  14th  centuries,  rose 
against  their  lords  and  pre¬ 
tended  to  make  a  crusade.  There 
were  three  separate  outbreaks 
(1214,  1251,  and  1320)  attended 
with  great  violence  and  pillage. 
||  paa  tou' relic'  (  r61'),  n.  [r.] 
Dancing.  The  fourth  figure  in 
the  quadrille, 
pas'tron-  d*  pastern. 
paa'try-man  (pas'trY-mdn),  n. 
A  pastry  cook, 
pastural.  +  pastoral 
paa'tur-al  (pns't£r-<7l),  n.  [L. 
pastura  pasture  -4-  -a/.]  Pasture. 
Obs.  Scot.  — a.  Of  or  pert,  to 
pasture  or  pastures, 
pas'ture.  +  pastor. 
pa8'ture-les8,  a.  See -less. 
paa'tur-er(-t0r-5r),  n.  One  who 
pastures;  a  grazier  or  herdsman, 
paauol&n.  p&avolant.  f  passe- 
volant. 

pat.  -F  pate,  patte. 
pat  (p4t).  Scot.  var.  of  pot. 
pat  (pit).  Scot.  &  dial.  Eng. 
pret.  &  p.  p.  of  put. 
pat  (pat),  n.  [Bengali  &  Hind. 
pat  leaf  ;  appearing  in  Bengali 
compound  names  of  various  spe¬ 
cies  of  Corchorins,  from  which 
jute  is  made.]  Jute.  India. 


Pat(pftt),  n.  [Abbr.  of  the  Chris¬ 

tian  name  Patrick.]  An  Irish¬ 
man  ;—  a  nickname. 

Pat.  Abbr.  Patrick. 

Pata.  ^166r.  Patagonia, 
pa-ta'ca  Oiii-ta'ka),  n.  [Sp. 
pataca.or  Pg.  pataca ,  patacao.] 
The  Spanish  dollar,  or  a  similar 
coin  of  Portugal  (in  Brazil,  a 
silver  320-rei  piece).  See  dol¬ 
lar,  2.  Obs.  or  R. 
pat'-a-cake',  n.  A  kind  of 
nursery  game  ;  —  so  called  from 
the  opening  words  of  a  nursery 
rime  said  or  chanted  when  play¬ 
ing  the  game. 

||  pa  tache'  ( F.  pa'tash';  Sp.  pa- 
ta'cha),  »i.  [F.  &  Sp.  patache ; 
cf.  Pg.  patacho .]  Naut.  A  tender 
to  a  fleet,  formerly  used  for  con¬ 
veying  men,  orders,  or  treasure. 
Obs.  or  Hist. 

||  pa  ta-cdn'  (pa'tii-kon'),  n. : 
Sp  pi.  -cones  (-kO'nas).  [Sp.] 
=  pataca. 

pat  a-coon'  (pfiUa-koon'),  n. 
Obs.  Anglicization  of  patac<5n. 
Upa-ta'dlon  (pii-tii'dy<5n),  n. 
[Prob.  Visayan.]  A  kind  of  sa¬ 
rong  worn  by  women  intheVisa- 
yas  and  southern  Philippines, 
pa-ta'gi-al  (pd-ta'jY-dl),  a.  Of 
or  pertaining  to  a  patagium. 
pa-ta'gl-ate  (-fit),  a.  Zool.  & 
Having  a  patagium.  b  Patagial. 
Pat'a-gon,  n.  [Sp.  Patagdn.  fr. 
mta  animal’s  foot ;  —  fr.  their 
argefeet.]  A  Patagonian.  Obs. 


food,  foot;  out,  oil;  chair  ;  So  ;  sinR,  ii)k  ;  then,  thin  ;  nature,  verdure  (250) ;  K  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144) ;  boN  ;  yet ;  zh  =  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Guide. 

Full  explications  of  Abbreviations.  Slims,  etc..  Immediately  precede  the  Vooabulory. 
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brane,  as  of  a  bat;  specif. :  (1)  The  fold  of  skin  connecting 
the  fore  and  hind  limbs  of  certain  arboreal  animals  (as 
flying  squirrels  and  flying  lizards)  and  serving  to  sustain 
them  in  making  long  leaps.  (2)  The  fold  of  skin  in  front 
of  the  humeral  and  radio-ulnar  parts  of  a  bird’s  wing,  b 
(1)  One  of  a  pair  of  small  processes  on  the  back  of  the 
prothorax  of  most  Lepidoptera.  (2)  =  tegula  a. 
Pa^a-gO'ni-an  (pSt'd-go'Di-au),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to 
Patagonia  ;  also,  Obs. ,  gigantic;  huge.  —  n.  A  native  of 
Patagonia  ;  esp.,  one  of  the  aboriginal  Indian  stock  of  Pat¬ 
agonia  (see  Tehuelche),  considered  by  many  to  be  the  tall¬ 
est  known  race  ;  hence,  Obs.,  a  giant;  a  huge  specimen. 
Patagonian  subregion.  Zoogeog.  =  Chilean  subregion. 
pa-ta'O  (pa-tii'o),  n.  [Amer.  Sp.]  A  common  West  Indian 
mojarra  ( Gerres  brasUianus). 

Pat'a  rin  (pXt'a-rln),  Pat'a-rine  (-rtn ;  -ren),  n.  [LL. 
Patarini ,  Patareni ,  apparently  from  Pataria  or  Contrada 
de’  Paltari ,  a  quarter  of  Milan,  frequented  by  ragmen  and 
second-hand  dealers.]  a  One  of  certain  Manichean  emi¬ 
grants  from  Bulgaria,  who  settled  in  the  Pataria  quarter  of 
Milan,  b  A  member  of  an  association  formed  at  Milan  in 
the  11th  century  to  combat  the  concubinage  of  ecclesiastics. 
Hence,  later,  one  opposed  to  the  marriage  of  priests,  c  A 
Waldensian,  or  one  of  various  Cathari,  as  the  Bogomiles, 
Albigenses,  etc.  ;  —  a  name  said  to  have  been  assumed  by 
them  as  aiming  at  reforming  the  clergy,  d  A  heretic, 
pa-tas'  (pd-tas';  pa'ta'),  n.  [Prob.  fr.  a  native  name  :  cf. 
F.  patas .]  A  reddish  colored  West  African  long-tailed 
monkey  ( Cercopilhecus  patas). 

pat  a-vin'i-ty  (pSt'd-vin'T-tT),  n.  [L .  patavinitas,  fr.  Pala- 
vium.~\  The  dialectal  peculiarities  or  mode  of  speaking 
of  the  inhabitants  of  Patavium,  now  Padua,  as  seen  in 
Livy,  who  was  censured  for  it  by  Pollio  ;  hence,  provincial¬ 
ism  in  diction ;  the  use  of  local  or  provincial  words  ;  also, 
a  provincial  word,  pronunciation,  or  expression, 
patch  (p5ch),  n.  [Perh.  the  same  word  as  patch  a  piece 
of  cloth,  a  fool  or  jester  having  patched  or  patchwork  gar¬ 
ments.]  A  fool,  orig.  a  domestic  fool  or  jester  ;  a  clown  ; 
ninny;  dolt.  Obs.,  exc.  Colloq.  Dial.,  of  a  cross  person, 
esp.  a  child.  “  Thou  scurvy  patch."  Shah. 

patch,  n.  [ME.  pacche  ;  of  uncert.  origin.]  1.  A  piece 
of  cloth,  or  other  suitable  material,  sewed  or  otherwise 
fixed  on  a  garment  to  repair  or  strengthen  it,  esp.  on  an 
old  garment  to  cover  a  hole. 

Patches  set  upon  a  little  breach.  Shale. 

2.  Hence:  A  small  piece  of  anything  used  to  repair  a 
breach  or  to  strengthen  ;  as,  a  patch  on  a  kettle,  a  roof. 

3.  A  piece  of  court  plaster,  etc.,  applied  to  a  wound. 

4.  A  small  piece  of  black  silk  or  court  plaster  stuck  on  the 
face,  or  neck,  to  hide  a  defect,  or  to  heighten  beauty. 

Your  black  patches  you  wear  variously.  J .  Fletcher. 
6.  A  shield  of  cloth,  etc.,  worn  over  an  injured  eye. 

6.  An  ornament,  badge,  or  the  like,  consisting  of  a  piece 
of  cloth  sewed  on  a  garment. 

7-  In  various  transferred  senses  :  a  A  part  of  different 
color  or  character  from  the  main  part  or  ground  ;  a  large 
spot ;  a  blotch,  b  A  small  piece  of  ground  or  of  something 
on  it,  esp.  when  differentiated  in  appearance  or  character; 
a  tract ;  plot ;  as,  scattered  patches  of  trees  or  wheat. 

Employed  about  this  patch  of  ground.  Bunyan. 
C  A  rounded  or  polygonal  area  of  floating  ice  cakes,  d  Any 
of  a  number  of  pieces  of  cloth  sewed  together  to  form 
patchwork  or  to  ornament  clothing,  e  A  small  piece  ;  a 
scrap.  “  A  king  of  shreds  and  patches.”  Shah.  1  Gun. 
A  piece  of  greased  cloth  or  leather  used  as  wrapping  for  a 
rifle  ball,  to  make  it  fit  the  bore.  Obs.  or  Hist  g  Mil. 
A  lug  or  block  under  the  front  sight  of  a  gun  to  compen¬ 
sate  for  the  difference  between  the  semidiameters  at  the 
muzzle  and  at  the  breech,  h  Print.  A  piece  for  use  in 
mending  ;  as:  (1)  A  new  electrotype  to  be  soldered  in  in 
place  of  a  part  cut  from  a  plate.  (2)  A  solid  overlay, 
not  a  patch  on,  not  to  be  compared  with.  Colloq. 
patch,  v.  t. ;  patched  (pXckt) ;  patch'ing.  1.  To  provide 
with  a  patch  or  patches  ;  to  put  a  patch  on  ;  hence  :  to  mend, 
repair,  strengthen,  adorn,  diversify,  etc.,  with  or  as  with 
a  patch  or  patches ;  to  form  a  patch  in  ;  often,  esp.  with 
up,  to  repair  clumsily  or  imperfectly  ;  as,  to  patch  a  coat. 

Patch  grief  with  proverbs.  Shah. 

2.  To  make  of  pieces  or  patches  joined  together,  as  by  sew¬ 
ing  ;  to  arrange  or  put  together  in  a  hasty  or  insecure  man¬ 
ner  ;  to  piece;  — often  with  up  or  together ;  as,  to  patch 
up  a  truce.  “  If  you  ’ll  patch  a  quarrel.”  Shah. 

patch,  v.  i.  1.  To  take  on  the  appearance  of  being 
patched  ;  to  become  covered  with  patches. 

2.  To  put  on  or  wear  patches  for  ornament, 
to  patch  off,  to  come  off  in  patches  or  small  pieces.  Rare. 
Patch  bolt.  Mech.  A  form  of  bolt,  used  in  patching  iron¬ 
work,  having  a  countersunk  head  with  a  square  knob. 
When  the  bolt  is  screwed  home  the  knob  is  cut  off. 
patch'er-y  (p5ch'er-T),  n. ;  pi.  -eries  (-Tz).  1.  Act  of  patch¬ 
ing  ;  clumsy  or  hasty  repairing  ;  botchery  ;  a  patchwork. 
2.  A  place  where  patching  is  done.  Colloq. 
pa-tchou'li  1  (pd-choo'lT  ;  p&ch'oo-lY  ;  277),  n.  [Cf.  F. 
pa-tchou'ly  i  patchouli;  of  East  Indian  origin;  cf.  Tamil 
pachai  green,  ilai  leaf.]  1.  An  East  Indian  shrubby  mint 
( Pogostemon  heyneanus )  yielding  a  fragrant  essential  oil. 
2.  The  perfume  made  from  this  plant. 


patch'work'  (pSch'wtirk'),  n.  Work  composed  of  pieces 
sewed  together,  esp.  pieces  of  various  colors  and  figures  ; 
hence,  anything  consisting  of  pieces  put  together  or  having 
the  appearance  of  such  a  composition  ;  esp.,  anything  con¬ 
sisting  of  incongruous  or  ill-adapted  pieces  put  together  ; 
something  that  is  irregularly  or  clumsily  composed  ;  a 
thing  patched  up  ;  a  jumble  ;  a  hodgepodge.  Swift. 

patch'y  (-l),  a.  Covered  with,  or  diversified  with,  patches; 

consisting  of  patches  ;  resembling  patchwork, 
pate  (pat),  n.  [ME  .pate;  of  unknown  origin.]  1.  The 
head  of  a  person  ;  the  top,  or  crown,  of  the  head  ;  the  head 
as  containing  the  brain;  hence,  brain  or  brains;  —  now 
generally  used  in  contempt  or  ridicule. 

His  mischief  Bhall  return  upon  his  own  head,  and  his  violent 
dealing  shall  come  down  upon  his  own  pate.  Ps.  vn.  16. 

Fat  paunches  have  lean  pates.  Shah. 

2  The  skin  of  a  calf’s  head. 

!!  pate  (pat),  n.  [F.  Cf.  paste.]  Paste ;  specif.,  Ceramics, 
the  paste  or  plastic  material  for  pottery  or  porcelain, 
pate/  d’FtaTie'  (de'Wle')  [F.J,  Italian  paste.— p.  dure' 
(dur')  [F.j,  hard  paste.  See  porcelain.  —  p.  sur  pate'  (sur 
pat')  [F.,  lit.,  paste  upon  paste],  decoration  qr  work  made 
by  means  of  white  enamel  applied  in  low  relief,  usually  so 
that  a  darker  background  appears  through  the  white  relief 
which  shows  a  purer  white  as  it  grows  thicker.  —  p.  ten'dre 
(taN'dr’)  [F.],  soft  paste.  See  porcelain. 

II  patd'  (pa'ta'),  n.  [F .pate.  See  pasty,  n.~\  1.  A  pie  ; 

a  patty  ;  a  pasty. 

2.  Fort.  A  kind  of  platform  with  a  parapet,  usually  of  an 
oval  form,  and  generally  erected  in  marshy  grounds  to 
cover  a  gate  of  a  fortified  place.  Obs.  or  R. 
pa/tl  de  foie'  gras'  (de  fwa'  gra')  [F.J,  patty  of  fattened 
fiver,  usually  goose  liver. 

pat'ed  (pat'ed),  a.  Having  a  pate  ;  —  used  only  in  combi¬ 
nation;  as,  hard -pated. 

pa-tel'la  (pd-tgl'd),  n.  ;  pi.  -lm  (-e).  [L.,  a  small  pan,  the 

kneepan,  dim.  of  patina,  patena,  a  pan,  dish.]  1.  Archseol. 
A  small  dish,  pan,  or  vase. 

2.  Anat.  A  thick,  flat,  triangular,  movable  bone,  forming 
the  anterior  point  of  the  knee  ;  the  kneepan  or  kneecap. 
It  is  usually  regarded  as  a  sesamoid  bone,  being  developed 
in  the  tendon  of  the  quadriceps  extensor,  and  in  structure 
similar  to  other  sesamoid  bones.  It  protects  the  front  of  the 
joint  and  increases  the  leverage  of  the  quadriceps  extensor. 

3.  Zool.  a  The  fourth  segment  in  the  leg  of  an  arachnid, 
b  [cap.]  The  genus  containing  the  typical  limpets,  as  the 
common  European  limpet  (P.  vulgata). 

4.  Rot.  In  lichenology,  a  rounded  apothecium  with  a  dis¬ 
tinct  marginal  rim. 

pa-tel'lar  (-dr),  a.  Anat.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  patella, 
or  kneepan.  —  patellar  ligament,  that  part  of  the  extensor 
tendon  which  extends  from  the  patella  to  the  tibia.  —  p. 
reflex.  See  knee  jerk. 

pa-tel'late  (pa-tgl'at ;  pSt'e-lat),  a.  Having  a  patella  or 
patellula ;  patelliform. 

pa-tel'li-form  (p«-tel'Y-f6rm),  a.  [ patella  -f-  -form.] 

1.  Zool.  Shaped  like  a  limpet  shell. 

2.  Bot.  Disk-shaped  with  a  narrow  rim. 

pat'en  (pXt'en),  n.  [LL.  patina ,  patena ,  fr.  L.  patina  a 
pan  ;  cf.  L.  patere  to  be  open,  E.  patent,  andGr.  naravri  a 
kind  of  flat  dish  :  cf.  F .  patene.  Cf.  patina.]  1.  A  shal¬ 
low  vessel  or  dish  ;  a  plate.  Archaic  or  Hist. 

2.  Eccl.  The  plate,  often  of  precious  metal,  on  which  the 
bread  is  consecrated  and  from  which  it  is  given  in  the  Com¬ 
munion,  or  on  which  the  Host  is  placed  during  the  Mass. 
It  is  often  so  formed  as  to  fit  the  chalice,  or  cup,  as  a  cover. 

3.  A  thin  metal  plate  or  disk,  or  something  resembling  or 
suggesting  one. 

Look  how  the  floor  of  heaven 
Is  thick  inluid  with  patens  of  bright  gold  Shak. 

pa'ten-cy  (pa'ten-sY  ;  pat'- ;  cf.  patent,  a.),  n.  [See  pat¬ 
ent.]  1.  State  of  being  patent,  or  evident ;  manifestness. 
2.  State  of  being  open  or  unobstructed, 
pat'ent  (pSt'ent  or,  esp.  in  sejises  4-6,  pa'tent ;  277  :  see 
note  below),  a.  [L.  patens,  -etilis,  p.  pr.  of  patere  to  be 
open  :  sense  1  is  fr.  F.  patent.  Cf.  fathom.]  1.  Open  to 
public  perusal; — said  of  a  document  conferring  some 
right,  privilege,  etc.  ;  as,  letters  patent.  See  letters  patent, 
under  2d  letter.  Cf.  close,  a.,  2. 

2.  Conferred  or  appointed  by  letters  patent;  endowed 
with  a  right  or  privilege  by  letters  patent. 

3.  Appropriated  or  protected  by  letters  patent ;  secured  by 
letters  patent  to  the  exclusive  possession  and  control,  as 
for  manufacture,  of  some  person  or  party  ,  patented  ;  as, 
a  patent  right  ;  patent  medicines. 

Madder,.  .  .  in  King  Charles  the  First’s  time,  was  made  a  pat¬ 
ent  commodity.  Mortimer. 

4.  ( pron.  pa'tent  or  pat'ent ;  see  note  below)  Open  ;  not 
closed,  shut,  or  shut  in  ;  affording  unobstructed  passage  ; 
hence,  evident;  unconcealed;  manifest;  specif.,  Bot.  & 
Zool.,  patulous  ;  spreading. 

lie  had  received  instructions,  both  jtatent  and  secret.  Motley. 

5.  Her.  With  expanded  ends,  applied  to  the  pattee.  Obs. 

6.  {pron.  as  4)  Open  or  accessible  to  public  use  ;  public. 
7-  {pron.  pat'ent  or  pa'tent)  Milling.  Of  a  certain  grade 
of  excellence,  —  applied  to  the  higher  grades  of  flour  in  the 
United  States,  as  first  patent,  second  patent.  See  flour. 
Syn.  — See  manifest. 

i&f-  In  senses  1-3,  with  their  derivatives  and  the  noun  and  verb 
corresponding  to  them,  pat'ent  decidedly  prevails  in  American 


use,  while  pa'tent,  preferred  by  the  Oxf.  E.  D-,  is  common  ib 
British  use,  ulthougu  pat'ent  is  also  used,  esp.  officially  ;  in 
sense  -1  pa'tent  prevails  in  both  American  and  British  use,  but 
pfit'ent  is  common  in  the  U.  S.  in  this  sense  also, 
patent  alum.  =  concentrated  alum.  —  p.  ambiguity.  Law, 
an  ambiguity  in  a  document  arising  from  the  woids  them¬ 
selves; —  opposed  to  latent  ambiguity.  —  p.  ax  or  axe.  — 
bushhammer,  n.  —  p.  block,  Naut.,  any  block  that  has  ball, 
or  roller,  bearings.  —  p.  flour.  See  flour.  —  p.  green,  a  kino 
of  green  copper  pigment  resembling  Scheele’s  green.  - 
p.  hammer.  =  bushhammer,  n.  —  p.  Insides  or  outsides,  news¬ 
paper  sheets  printed  on  one  side  with  miscellaneous  matter, 
and  sold  to  small  newspaper  publishers  who  fill  the  blank 
pages.  —  p.  leather,  a  kind  of  leather,  used  for  boots,  shoes, 
harness  work,  etc.,  having  a  hard,  smooth,  glossy,  usually 
black,  surface,  and  made  by  treating  the  dry,  softened,  in¬ 
side  or  grain  splits  of  various  skins  with  successive  coats  of 
oil  varnish, baking  after  each  application, and  finally  polish¬ 
ing  with  a  wet  and  then  a  dry  brush.  —  p.  light,  a  device  for 
transmitting  light  to  cellars  and  vaults,  the  glass  being 
secured  in  metal  frames  with  several  small  openings,  and 
often  shaped  so  as  to  increase  by  refraction  the  amount  of 
admitted  light.  —  p.  log.  See  log.  n.,  t>.  —  p.  peg,  a  peg  for 
a  stringed  instrument,  as  a  banjo,  having  an  internal  fric¬ 
tion  device  to  prevent  slipping  when  the  desired  tension  on 
the  string  is  attained  by  turning  the  head  of  the  peg.  —  p. 
right,  a  right  granted  by  letters  patent,  esp.  the  exclusive 
right  to  an  invention  and  the  control  of  its  manufacture. 
—  p.  slip,  a  massive  cradle-shaped  trolley  device  on  rails 
running  out  into  the  water,  on  which  a  ship  can  be  recei  ved 
and  secured  and  pulled  on  to  the  beach  for  repairs  as  in  a 
dry  dock. — p.  space,  Printing,  a  space  midway  in  Width 
between  a  3-ern  space  and  an  en  quadrat.  —  p.  yellow,  an 
oxychloride  of  lead  used  as  a  yellow  pigment, 
pai'ent  (pSt'ent ;  pa'tent  ;  cf.  patent,  a.),  n.  [Cf.  F.  pa- 
tente,  OF.  also  patent.  See  patent,  a.~\  1.  A  letter  pat¬ 

ent,  or  letters  patent ;  an  official  document,  esp.  one  issued 
by  a  sovereign  power,  conferring  a  right  or  privilege  oil 
some  person  or  party. 

2.  Obs.  Specif. :  a  A  license  from  the  Pope  ;  indulgence, 
b  Any  official  certificate  or  license,  as  a  health  certificate. 

3.  A  writing  securing  to  an  inventor,  for  a  term  of  years, 
the  exclusive  right  to  make,  use,  and  vend  his  invention; 
also,  the  monopoly  or  right  so  granted.  Patent  rights re3t 
entirely  upon  statute,  the  basis  of  the  present  British  sys¬ 
tem  having  been  established  by  statute  in  1852,  but  proce¬ 
dure  is  now  regulated  by  acts  of  1883,  1885,  1886, 1886,  and 
1902;  and  that  of  the  United  States  by  act  of  July  8,  1670. 
The  invention  to  be  patentable  must  be  both  new  and  use¬ 
ful.  The  period  for  which  the  patent  is  granted  is  14  years 
under  British  law,  17  years  under  that  of  the  United  St  ates. 
In  the  United  States  designs  may  be  patented  for  3,  5,  7, 
or  14  years ;  under  British  law  designs  are  copyrightable 

1  for  a  period  of  5  years. 

4.  The  subject  matter  protected  by  a  patent ;  also,  a  com* 
j  modity  whose  manufacture  and  sale  is  protected  by  patent. 

6-  An  instrument  making  a  conveyance  or  grant  of  public 
j  lands  ;  also,  the  land  or  territory  so  conveyed. 

6.  Hence,  a  right,  privilege,  license,  sign,  or  token  of  the 
nature  of  a  patent.  “  Give  her  patent  to  offend.”  Shak. 
pat'ent  (pat'ent;  pa'tent;  cf.  patent,  a.),  v.  t. ;  -ent-ed; 
-ent-ing.  1.  To  grant  by  patent ;  also,  to  grant  to  by 
patent 

Many  .  .  .  act  as  brokers  without  being  jiatented,  but  no  con¬ 
tract  made  by  them  is  admitted  in  a  court  of  law.  McCulloch. 
2.  To  obtain  or  secure  by  patent ;  esp.,  to  secure  by  letters 
patent  exclusive  right  to  make,  use,  and  vend  (an  invention), 
pat'ent-fi-ble  (-d-b’l  ;  cf.  patent,  a.),  a.  Suitable  to  be 
patented;  capable  of  being  patented.  —  pat'ent-a-bil'i-ty 
(-btl'T-tT),  n. 

||  pa/tente'  (pa/faNt'),  n.  [F.]  The  trade  tax  imposed  on 
all  business  and  professional  men  in  France.  The  pay¬ 
ment  of  this  business  tax  entitles  the  citizen  to  a  vote  for 
members  of  the  chamber  of  commerce  and  to  carry  on  busi¬ 
ness  on  the  floor  of  the  bourse. 

pat'ent-ee'  (pSt'en-te' ;  pa't£n-te' ;  cf.  patent,  a.),  n.  One 
to  whom  a  grant  is  made,  or  a  privilege  secured,  by  patent, 
patent  office.  A  government  office  to  examine  claims  to 
patents  and  to  grant  patents. 

pat'en-tor  (p5t'en-ter  ;  pa'tgn- ;  cf.  patent,  a.),  n.  [ pat¬ 
ent  -f-  -or.]  1.  One  who  grants  a  patent. 

2.  Erroneous  for  patentee. 

patent  rolls.  The  parchment  rolls  in  which  letters  patent 

are  recorded.  Eng. 

pat'er-a  (p£t'er-d),  n.  ;  L.  pi.  -erae  (-e).  [L.,  fr.  patere  to 

lie  open.]  1.  A  saucerlike  vessel  or  dish  of  earthenware  or 
metal  used  by  the  ancient  Romans  for  drinking  and  liba¬ 
tions  at  sacrifices. 

2.  Arch.,  Furniture ,  etc.  A  circular  ornament, resembling  a 
shallow  dish,  often  used  in  decorative  work,  esp.  bas  relief. 
Pa'te-ra  proe'ess  (pa'te-ra).  [After  Adolf  von  Patera,  the 
inventor  of  the  process.]  Metal.  Extraction  of  silver  from 
its  ores  by  roasting  them  with  salt,  leaching  out  the  silver 
chloride  with  a  solution  of  sodium  thiosulphate,  and  precip¬ 
itating  the  silver  as  sulphide  by  means  of  sodium  sulphide, 
pa'ter-fa-mil'i-as  (pa'ter-fd-mYl'Y-Xs),  n. ;  pi.  patres- 
familias  (pa'trez-).  [L. ;  pater  father  -f-  familias,  gen.  of 
familia  family.]  1.  Rom.  Law.  The  head  of  a  family  or 
household  ;  one  having  potestas  over  any  one  ;  in  a  larger 
sense,  any  one  who  is  sui  juris,  that  is,  his  own  master. 
The  paterfamilias  was  the  high  priest  of  his  family,  and  had 
the  patria  potestas  over  its  members.  See  patria  potestas. 
2.  The  father  of  a  family  ;  the  male  head  of  a  household, 
pa-ter'nal  ( pd-tGr'nal),  a.  [L.  paternus,  fr.  pater  a  father : 


pat 'all.  +  patel.  India. 
pa'ta-ka  (pa'ta-ka),  n.  [Maori.] 
A  storehouse  raised  above  the 
ground  on  posts.  New  Zealand. 
Pa-ta'la  (-Id),  n.  [Skr.  patala.] 
Him! a  Myth.  A  series  of  seven 
(or  eight)  underworlds,  inhab¬ 
ited  by  semidivine  beings  and 
provided  with  every  kind  of  sen¬ 
suous  luxury. 

||  pat'a-mar!  pat'ta-mar  <  pftt'd- 
mar),  n.  [Pg.  ;  of  E.  Ind.  orig.  ; 
cf.  Malay alam  /  attamari.  Ma¬ 
rathi  /‘Uteman.]  Naut.  A  vessel 
used  in  the  coasting  trade  of 
Bombay  and  Ceylon,  having  la¬ 
teen  sails,  a  keel  hollowing  up¬ 
ward  in  the  middle,  and  long 
overhangs. 

I|  pat'a-na  (pat'd-na),  n.  [Sin¬ 
ghalese,  lit.,  falling.]  In  the 
mountainous  districts  of  Cey¬ 
lon, an  open  grassy  slope  or  plain 
surrounded  by  forest, 
pafcand.  *f  patten. 
patand,  n.  [See  patten.]  A 
plinth  or  base  :  hence,  the  sill 
of  a  timber  frame.  Obs. 
pat'a-paV,  n.  A  repeated  pat, 


or  sound  of  a  light  stroke. 
Pa-taps'co  for  ma'tion  (pd- 
t&ps'ko).  [From  the  Jatapsco 
River.]  Gt-ol.  A  subdivision  of 
the  Comancbean  system  of  the 
Atlantic  coast  of  North  America. 

Pat'a-re'ro  fl*  pedrero. 

at'a-rin-ism.  n.  See -ism. 
pa-tart',  n.  [OF.l  A  coin  for¬ 
merly  current  in  tneLow  Coun¬ 
tries  and  worth  somewhat  more 
than  a  penny.  Obs. 

!)  pa-tat'  (pii-tnt'),  H  pa-ta'ta 
(pii-ta'ta),  n.  [See  potato.  ]  a 
The  potato,  b  The  sweet  potato, 
pa-ta'ta.  *b  potato. 
Pa-ta'vf-an  (pd-ta'vt-dn),  n. 
A  native  or  citizen  of  Padua, 
ancient  Patavium,  Italy, 
pataxo.  ^  PAT  ACHE, 
jj  pa-tay'  (pii-tT'),  v.  t.  tf 
[Tag.]  To  kill  ;  to  die  —  />.  p. 
Dead;  killed.  [ers. I 

pat'balP  (pht'bSl'),  n.  Round- 1 
patch,  v.  i.  :  patch'ing.  [See 
patch  a  fool.]  To  conduct  one’6 
self  like  a  patch  ;  to  deceive  :  to 
practice  knavery.  Obs.  —  patch'- 
ing-ly,  adv.  Obs. 


patch'a-ble  (p&ch'd-b’l),  a.  See 
-ABLE 

patchaw.  +  padishah. 
patch'cock',  n.  An  obscure 
term  of  contempt  applied  by 
Spenser  to  the  IriRh  and  degen¬ 
erate  English  in  Ireland.  Ohs. 
patch'er,  n.  One  who  patches, 
patch'er-y,  n.  [  natch  a  fool  + 
-ry.]  Roguery  ;  knavery.  Obs 
patch'head  ,  n.  The  surf  scoter. 
Local.  U.  S.  [patchy. | 

patch'i-ly  (pfich'Y-lT).  adt\  of  | 
patch'i-neBB,  n.  See  -ness. 
patch'ing.  p.  pr.  tf  vb.  n.  of 

PATCH,  ?•. 

patch'-leaf,  n.  Patchouli, 
patch'ock.  +  PATCHCOCK. 
patchouli  camphor.  Client.  A 
kind  of  crystalline  camphor  de¬ 
posited  from  oil  of  patchouli, 
patchouli  oil.  See  oil.  Table  /. 
patch'-pan  el,  n.  A  patcher  of 
panels.  Ohs.  —  a.  Fit  to  patch 
panels;  of  little  value.  Obs. 
patch '-polled'  coot  (pttch'- 
pold')-  =  patchhbap. 
patch'nk.  Var.  of  putohuck. 
patch'wise  (p&ch'wlz'),  adv. 


In  the  manner  of  a  patch, 
patch'y,  a.  Like  a  patch, or  fool; 
cross.  Colloq.  Dial. 
pate  ( pat),  n.  A  badger.  Eng. 

!!  pa-'te',  pa' tie',  etc.  Her. 
Vara,  of  patte. 
pa-te'ea.  +  pateque. 
pa  tie'.  Her.  Var.  of  pattee 
pat'e-fy  (pttt'e-fT),  v.  t.  [L .  pate- 
'/■  to  be  open  4-  -fy  ;  cf.  L-  pate- 
facere.]  To  make  open  or  mani¬ 
fest;  reveal ;  declare.  Obs.  — 
pat'e-fac'tion  (-f&k'shun).  n. 
Obs. 

patel,  n.  [See  patella.]  A 
pan  :  paten  ;  also,  patella.  Obs. 
pa-tel'( pa-tll ';i/md.pd-tal'  ),n. 
[Hind,  patel .1  The  headman 
of  a  village,  often  having  certain 
duties  relative  to  the  revenue, 
etc.,  and  certain  privileges  and 
emoluments.  India. 
pat'e-lee  (pflt'-;.  Var.  of  pute- 

;  LEE. 

patelet.  patlet. 

Pa  te-lln'  (pat'l&N'),  n.  Tn  the 
15th-century  farce  of  “  Mattre 
Patelin,”  a  lawyer  who  is  cheat- 
I  ed  out  of  hie  fee  by  his  client's 


use  of  the  trickery  he  had  taught 
him.  [form.  /?are\| 

pa-tel'lar-oid,  a.  Hot.  Patelli-j 
ll  pa-tel'la  ul-na'ris  (Ql-na'rYs; 
115)  [XL.  ulnaris,  fr.  L.  ulna 
elbow.]  Zool.  A  sesamoid  at  the 
lower  end  of  the  humerus,  tak¬ 
ing  the  place  of  the  olecranon 
process  in  certain  birds. 
Pa-tel'li-dae  (pd-tel'Y-dc).  n  /  I. 
[NL.  See  patella.]  Zogl.  A 
family  of  gastropods  consisting 
of  the  typical  limpets.  —  pa- 
tel'li-dah  (-d<?n),  a.  tf  n. 
pat'el-line  (pftt'l-lln  ;  -lYn),  a. 
Zool.  Patelliform;  of  or  pert,  to 
the  Patellidae.  [Patelliform.  I 
pa-tel'loid,r/.  [  patrlla  4--otV/.]| 
pa-tel'lu-la  (pa-tfl'fl-ld),  n.  ; 

- i.  E(-le).  [NL.,  dim.  of  L. 
patella.]  Zool.  A  cuplike  sucker 
on  the  feet  of  certain  insects, 
pa-tel'lu-late  (-lilt),  a.  Zool. 
Having  patellulae. 
paten.  *f*  patent,  patten. 
i|  pat'e-na  (pttt'f-nd),  n  [LL.] 
Eccl.  A  paten. 

pat'en-er,  n.  [Prob.  through 
OF  fr.  L. patena.  See  paten.] 


;  Eccl.  An  acolyte  or  priest  who 
i  bore  the  paten  at  Mass  Hist 
patent,  i*  paten,  patten. 
pat  ent-eed',  a.  Made  a  pat¬ 
entee  [Srof.l 

pat'ent-er.  n.  A  patentee.  Obs.  \ 
pa'tent-ly  (pa't£nt-lY  ;  cf.  PA- 
tent,  a.),  adv.  of  patent. 
j  pateque,  n.  [See  pasteque.] 
The  watermelon.  Obs. 
pa'ter  (pa't?r),  n.  [L.,  father.] 
a  Short  for  paternoster,  1.  h 
A  priest  or  monk  ;  a  “  father.” 
|  Obs  c  Father.  Familiar  or 
Colloq. 

patercove,  n.  Patrico.  Obs. 
paterer.  *h  patterer. 
pat'e-re'ro  (p&t'l-ra'rb)  Var. 

|  of  pedrero. 

pa'ter-fa-znil'i&r  (pa'tlr-fd- 
:  mYl'ydr),  a.  [From  pat  erf a- 
I  rnilias,  after  familiar.]  Of  or 
:  pert,  to  a  paterfamilias.—  pa  ter- 
fa-mil'iar-ly.  adv.  Both  Rare. 
pat'er-i-form'  <  pfit'cr-T-fdrmOt 
a.  Formed  like  a  patera. 
Pat'er-ine  (-Yn  ;  -en).  Var.  of 
Patarin. 

patern.  *h  pattern. 


ale,  senate,  care,  Jim,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofd ;  eve,  event,  €nd,  recent,  maker;  ice,  ill;  old,  6bey,  orb,  5dd,  soft,  connect ;  use,  unite,  urn,  up,  circtis,  menu; 

II  Foreign  Word.  t  Obsolete  Variant  of.  4- combined  with.  =  equals. 
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cf.LL. patemalis.  See  father.]  1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a 
father  or  fathers  or  one’s  father  ;  being  a  father  ;  fatherly  ; 
showing  the  disposition  of  a  father  ;  guiding  as  a  father  ; 
m,  paternal  care.  “  Under  patenial  rule.”  Milton . 

2.  Received  or  derived  from  a  father;  inherited  from  a 

father  ;  as,  a  paternal  estate.  Dryden. 

3.  Being  (a  specified  ancestor  or  relation)  on  one’s  father’s 
side ;  as,  paternal  grandfather. 

paternal  government,  Polit.  Sci.,  a  government  conducted 
more  or  less  on  the  principles  of  paternalism, 
pa  ter'nal-ism  (pa-tQr'nal-Tz’m),  ».  A  relation,  principle, 
or  practice  of  care  or  control  of  the  governed  by  a  ruler  or 
government,  of  employee  by  employer,  or  the  like,  of  a 
character  similar  to  that  existing  in  case  of  a  father  and 
his  dependent  children  ;  specif.,  the  principles  or  prac¬ 
tices  of  a  government  that  undertakes  to  supply  needs  or 
regulate  conduct  of  the  governed  in  matters  affecting  them 
as  individuals  as  well  as  in  their  relations  to  the  state 
and  to  each  other,  on  the  assumption  that  it  can  best  deter¬ 
mine  and  secure  their  highest  welfare.  —  pa-ter  nal-is'tlc 
(-Ts'tik),  a. 

pa  ter'ni-ty  (pa-tflr'nl-tT),  n.  [L.  paternitaS :  cf .  F.  pater- 
nite.  See  paternal.]  1.  Quality  or  state  of  being  a 
father ;  relation  of  a  father  to  his  children  ;  fatherhood. 

2.  Family  headship;  paternal  rule;  as, the  divine  paternity. 
The  world,  while  it  had  scarcity  of  people,  underwent  no  other 

dominion  than  paternity  and  eldership  Raleigh. 

3.  Eccl.  Quality  or  personality  of  a  44  father,”  or  priest 
or  monk  ;  Obs .,  a  “  father.” 

4.  Derivation  or  descent  from  a  father  ;  male  parentage  ; 
as,  the  paternity  of  a  child.  Also  fig. 

The  paternity  of  these  novels  was  .  .  .  disputed.  Scott. 
pa'ter-nos  ter  (pa'ter-nbs'ter  ;  pSt'er- ;  277),  n.  [L.,  our 
father.]  1.  The  Lord’s  prayer,  esp.  in  its  Latin  form  ; 
—  so  called  from  the  opening  words. 

2.  Any  formula  spoken  or  muttered  as  a  prayer,  charm, 
etc.:  also,  a  preachment;  a  prating.  The  white  and  the 
black  patei'n osiers  were  specific  charms  of  this  kind. 

3.  One  of  the  special  beads  on  a  rosary,  usually  differing 
from  the  others  and  occurring  every  eleventh  bead,  indicat¬ 
ing  that  a  paternoster  is  to  be  said  ;  also,  the  entire  rosary. 

4.  Something  resembling  a  rosary  :  a  Arch.  A  beadlike 
ornament  in  moldings,  b  Angling.  More  fully  paternoster 
line.  A  line  with  a  row  of  hooks  and  bead-shaped  sinkers. 
C  Mining.  An  elevator  of  an  inclined  endless  traveling 
chain  or  belt  bearing  buckets  or  shelves  which  ascend  on 
one  side  loaded  and  empty  themselves  at  the  top. 

Pa-te'si  (pa-ta'se),  n.  [Assyrian.]  Babylon.  Anti q.  A  re¬ 
ligious  as  well  as  a  secular  designation  applied  to  rulers  of 
some  of  the  city  states  of  ancient  Chaldea,  as  Lagasli  or 
Shirpurla,  who  were  conceived  to  be  direct  representatives 
of  the  tutelary  god  of  the  place. 

path  (path),  n.  ;  pi.  paths  (pathz).  [AS.  pseS,  paS  ;  akin 
to  D.  pad,  G.  pfad ,  orig.  uncert.  ;  perh.  ultimately  fr.  Gr. 
raTo?,  or  Avestan  path  ;  cf.  Skr.  pat  ha,  path.]  1.  A  trod¬ 
den  or  beaten  way  ;  a  track  made  (usually)  incidentally  by 
foot  travel;  a  narrow  more  or  less  unfinished  way  across 
country,  up  a  mountain,  etc.  ;  a  footway ;  a  walk,  as  in 
a  garden  ;  more  generally,  any  way  or  road. 

The  dewy  paths  of  meadows  we  will  tread.  Dryden. 

2.  a  A  specially  constructed  track  for  racing;  as,  a  cinder 
path,  b  A  track  on  which  the  rollers  or  the  like  of  a  revolv¬ 
ing  or  rotating  part  of  a  machine  run  ;  as,  a  turret  path. 

3.  Often  peth.  a  A  hollow  part  of,  or  a  deep  cut  in,  a  road. 
Dial.  Eng.  b  A  steep  road.  Scot,  dr  Dial.  Eng. 

4.  A  way,  course,  or  track,  in  which  anything  moves  or 
has  moved  ;  route  ;  passage  ;  an  established  way  ;  as,  the 
path  of  a  meteor,  caravan,  storm,  pestilence.  Also,  a  course 
or  way  of  life,  conduct,  thought,  reasoning,  etc. 

All  thepaMs  of  the  Lord  are  mercy  and  truth.  Ps.  xxv.  10. 
The  paths  of  glory  lead  but  to  the  grave.  T.  Gray 

5.  Math.  The  continuous  series  of  positions  or  configura¬ 
tions  assumed  in  any  real  or  imaginary  motion  or  process 
of  change  by  any  moving  or  varying  system. 

Pa  than' (pd-tlfan' ;  -tau'),  n.  [Hind.  Pa(han.]  A  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  principal  race  of  Afghanistan,  colonies  of  which 
are  scattered  throughout  India,  while  many  are  employed 
in  the  British  army,  esp.  as  cavalry.  They  are  of  Indo- 
Iranian  stock,  Mohammedan  in  religion,  and  among  the 
bravest  warriors  of  the  East.  See  Afghan,  n.,  1. 
path  e  mat'ic  (pSth'e-mSt'Tk),  a.  [Gr.  7ra0i7pcm/c6?,  fr. 
jratfyp-a  a  suffering,  naOciv  to  suffer.]  1.  Of,  pertaining 
to,  caused  by,  or  marked  by,  emotion  ;  emotive.  Rare. 

2.  Med.  Of  or  pert,  to  disease  ;  as,  pathematic  symptoms, 
pa-thet'ic  (pa-thet'Tk),  a.  Rarely  pa-thet'I-cal  (-T-kal). 
[L.  pathcticus,  Gr.  TradqTiKo* ;,  fr.  n  0t;.To?  subject  to  suf¬ 
fering,  TraOeiv,  irda\eLv,  to  suffer  :  cf.  F.  palhetique.  Cf. 
pathos.]  1.  Affecting  the  emotions;  moving;  stirring. 
Obs.  exc.  as  indef.  3. 

2.  Showing  anger  or  violent  emotion  ;  passionate.  Obs. 

3.  Affecting  or  moving  the  tender  emotions,  esp.  pity  or 


grief  ;  full  of  pathos ;  as,  a  pathetic  song  or  story.  41  Pa¬ 
thetic  action.”  Macaulay. 

4.  Pertaining  or  due  to  the  feelings  or  emotions. 

Syn.  —  See  AFFECTING. 

pathetic  fallacy,  a  so-called  fallacy  of  authors  who.  under 
stress  of  strong  emotion,  ascribe  human  t  raits  or  feelings  to 
inanimate  nature,  as  in  “  the  cruel  sea,”  44  a  pitiless  storm.” 
etc.  Ruskin.  —  p.  muscle,  Anat.,  the  superior  oblique  muscle 
of  the  eye.  See  oblique,  5  b-  —  p.  nerve,  Anat.,  the  troch¬ 
lear  nerve. 

—  pa  thet'i  cal  ly,  adv.  —  pa  thet'l  cal  ness,  n. 
path'find  er  (path'lin'der),  n.  One  who  discovers  a  way 

or  path  ;  esp.,  one  who  explores  untraversed  regions. 
Pathfinder,  the,  a  sobriquet  of  Natty  Bumppo,  in  Cooper’s 
novel  44 The  Pathfinder.”  See  Leatherstocking.  —  P ..or  P. 
of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  the,  Gen.  John  C.  Fremont  (1813-110) ; 

—  so  called  from  his  work  as  an  explorer. 

-path'i-a.  Combining  form  denoting  suffering  or  disease. 
See  -pathy. 

path 'less  (patli'lgs),  a.  Having  no  path  or  paths  ;  untrod¬ 
den  ;  trackless  ;  as,  pathless  woods.  —  path'less  ness.  n. 
path'O-  (pSth'o-).  A  combining  form  from  Greek  naOos, 
suffering ,  disease,  passion. 

path'O  gen'lc  (-jgn'Tk),  a.  [ patho -  -f-  -genic.]  Of  or  pert, 
to  pathogeny  ;  causing  disease  ;  as,  a  pathogenic  organism, 
pa-thog'e-ny  (pa-th5j'e-nT),  n.  [ patho -  -f-  -geny.]  Pathol¬ 
ogy  treating  of  the  generation  and  development  of  disease, 
pa  thog  no-mon'ic  (pd-thbg'no-mbn'Tk)  1  a.  [Gr.  noOo- 
pa  thog  no  mon'i  cal  (-mbu'T-kal)  |  ypwjuopoco*, 

skilled  in  judging  of  diseases  ;  ndOos  disease  -f-  yinop.oi'ucos 
skilled.  See  gnomic.]  Med.  Specially,  distinctively,  or 
decisively  characteristic  of  a  (certain)  disease;  as,  a  pathog¬ 
nomonic  symptom. 

The  true  pathognomonic  sign  of  love,  jealousy.  Arbuthnot. 
pa  thog'no  my  (p(i-th5g'u6-mT),  n.  [ patho -  -j-  Gr.  yiuiprj 
a  judgment.]  1.  The  science  or  study  of  the  passions  or 
emotions,  or  of  their  signs  or  expressions. 

2.  Med.  Recognition  of  the  nature  or  characteristics  of  a 
disease  ;  the  science  of  diagnosis. 

path  o-log'i  cal  (pSth'o-ISj'T-kal),  a.  [Gr.  naOoXoyiKO?  : 
cf.  F.  pathologique.]  1.  Med.  a  Of  or  pert,  to  pathology, 
b  Morbid  ;  due  to  disease  ;  as,  pathological  tissue. 

2.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  passions  or  emotions.  Rare. 
pathological  signalment.  See  signalment. 
path'o-log'i-co-  (-ko-).  Combining  form  from  Greek  na- 
OoXoyucos,  pathological ;  as,  patho/ogico-cYmical. 
pa-thol'o  gist  (pd-th51'6-jist),  n.  [Cf.  F.  pathologiste.] 
One  skilled  in  pathology  ;  a  student  of  pathology, 
pa-thol'o-gy  (  jT),  n. ;  pi.  -gies  (-jiz).  [patho-  +  -logy:  cf. 
F.  pathologie.]  1.  Med.  <i*  Physiol.  The  science  treating 
of  diseases,  their  nature,  causes,  progress,  manifestations, 
and  results.  Pathology  is  broadly  divided  into  nosology,  wti- 
ology ,  morbid  anatomy ,  symptomatology,  and  therapeutics. 
Many  vegetable  diseases  are  caused  by  parasitic  organisms, 
including:  bacteria,  as  in  fire  blight  of  apples,  pears,  etc.; 
fungi  of  various  kinds,  as  in  apple  scab,  black  knot,  an- 
thracnose,  wheat  rust,  rots,  etc. ;  and  nematode  worms, 
as  in  certain  root  galls. 

2.  Med.  &  Physiol.  The  condition  of  an  organ,  tissue,  or 
fluid  produced  by  disease. 

3.  The  knowledge  or  study  of  the  passions  or  emotions.  R. 
pa'thos  (pa'thbs),  n.  [L.,  fr.  Gr.  ndOos  a  suffering,  passion, 

naQeiv,  narrxciv,  suffer.]  1.  That  quality  of  human  or 
animal  experience  or  of  its  representation  in  art  which 
awakens  feelings  of  pity,  sympathy,  and  tender  sorrow. 

2.  The  quality  or  character  of  those  emotions,  traits,  or 
experiences  which  are  personal,  and  therefore  restricted 
and  evanescent ;  transitory  and  idiosyncratic  dispositions 
or  feelings  as  distinguished  from  those  which  are  universal 
and  deep-seated  in  character  ;  —  opposed  to  ethos. 

3.  Suffering  ;  the  enduring  of  active  stress  or  affliction. 
Syn.  —  Pathos,  pity  have  in  common  the  idea  of  tender 
emotion  aroused  by  suffering  or  distress.  But  pathos  em¬ 
phasizes  the  qualities  which  excite  the  feeling;,  and  implies 
a  melancholy  and  often  detached  pleasure  in  their  con¬ 
templation  ;  pity  emphasizes  the  feeling  of  compassion  in¬ 
spired  by  suffering,  misfortune,  and  the  like,  and  implies 
a  tendency  to  act  for  their  relief  ;  as,  “  There  is  also  a  med¬ 
itative  .  .  .  pathos,  ...  a  sadness  that  has  its  seat  in  the 
depths  of  reason  ”  ( Wordsworth) ;  “  a  meditative  pathos, 
.  .  .  the  sympathy  ...  of  a  contemplator  rather  than  a 
fellow  sufferer  or  co-mate”  {Coleridge) ;  44  Pathos  is  the 
luxury  of  grief ;  and  when  it  ceases  to  be  other  than  a 
keen-edged  pleasure  it  ceases  to  be  pathos  ”  {C.  Patmore) ; 
44  In  his  love  and  in  his  pity  he  redeemed  them  ”  {Is.  lxiii.  9); 
44  My  father,  in  kind  heart  and  pity  moved,  swore  him  as¬ 
sistance  ”  ( Shak .) ;  44  I,  whose  vast  pity  almost  makes  me 
die”  {Tennyson) ;  44  But  yet  the  pity  of  it,  Iago  !  O  Iago, 
the  pity  of  it,  Iago !  ”  (Shak.).  See  pity,  affecting. 

path'way'  (path'wa'),  n.  A  way  which  is  or  serves  as  a 
path  ;  a  footpath  ;  a  beaten  track ;  any  path  or  course, 
-pathy,  -path'i-a  (-p£th'T-a;  now  rarely  -pd-thi'd).  [Gr. 
-naOeta  (as  ill  povorraOeia  monopathy),  fr.  naOos  suffering, 
naOeiv  to  suffer.]  Combining  forms  denoting  suffering , 
affection ,  disease ;  as,  myopathy,  myopathia. 


pa'tience  (pa'shens),  n.  [F.  patience,  fr.  L.  patientia.  S«e 
patient.]  1.  State  or  quality  of  being  patieut  ;  specif. : 
a  The  power  of  suffering  or  enduring  with  fortitude  ;  un¬ 
complaining  endurance  of  wrongs  or  misfortunes,  as  toil, 
pain,  poverty,  insult,  oppression,  calamity,  etc. 

Strengthened  with  all  might,  .  .  .  unto  all  patience  and  long- 
suffering  Col.  i.  11. 

I  must  have  patience  to  endure  the  load.  Shak. 

b  Indulgence  of  the  shortcomings,  or  the  like,  of  others ; 
endurance  of  others’  provocations  ;  forbearance  ;  leniency. 

Have  patience  with  me,  and  I  will  pay  thee  all.  Matt,  xviii  29. 
C  Act  or  power  of  calmly  waiting  for  something. 
Imagination  of  some  great  exploit 
Drives  him  beyond  the  bounds  of  jiattenc e.  Shak. 

d  Constancy  in  labor  or  application  ;  perseverance. 

He  learned  with  patience ,  and  with  meekness  taught.  Harte. 

2.  Sufferance;  permission.  Obs.  Hooker. 

They  stay  upon  your  patience.  Shak. 

3.  a  The  bistort.  Dial.  Eng.  b  A  coarse  European  dock 
( Rumex  patientia),  formerly  used  like  spinach. 

4.  A  game  played  with  playing  cards  or  small  numbered 
cards,  the  object  being  to  arrange  in  some  systematic 
order  the  cards  taken  as  they  come  from  the  pack;  usu¬ 
ally,  such  a  game  for  a  single  person  ;  solitaire. 

Syn.  —  Endurance,  fortitude,  submission,  acquiescence, 
long-suffering,  self-control.—  Patience,  forbearance,  res¬ 
ignation.  Patience,  the  most  general  term,  denotes  calm 
endurance  or  self-possession,  esp.  under  suffering  or  provo¬ 
cation  ;  the  word  also  suggests  quiet  waiting  for  what  is  ex¬ 
pected  or  persistence  in  what  has  been  begun  ;  as,  44  Upon 
the  heat  and  flame  of  thy  distemper  sprinkle  cool  patience  ” 
{Shak.) ;  44  In  your  patience  possess  ye  your  souls  ”  ( Luke 
xxi.  19) ;  44  Let  us  run  with  patience  the  race  that  is  set 
before  us”  {Heb.  xii.  1).  Forbearance  is  esp.  self-con¬ 
trol  or  loug-suffering  under  provocation  ;  resignation  sug¬ 
gests  either  submission  to  another’s  will  or  acquiescence 
(sometimes  stoical  or  fatalistic)  in  things  as  they  are ;  as, 
4"  Despisest  thou  the  riches  of  his  .  .  .  forbearance  and 
long-suffering?”  {Rom.  ii.  4);  44 My  lord  Kew  has  acted 
with  great  forbearance,  and  under  the  most  brutal  provo¬ 
cation  ”  ( Thackeray)-,  44  Resignation  superadds  to  patience 
a  submissive  disposition ;  .  .  .it  acknowledges  Doth  the 
power  and  the  right  of  a  superior  to  afflict  ”  {Cogan) ;  44  the 
despairing  resignation  of  Tolstoy”  {Jonah  Royce);  44  In 
resignation  .  .  .  lies  .  .  .  the  only  serenity  possible  in  this 
life  of  struggle  and  of  combat  ”  ( Mrs.  Uumphi-y  Ward). 
See  impatient  ;  bear,  v.,  to  endure, 
pa'tient  (pa'shent),  a.  [F.,  fr.  L .  patiens,  - entis ,  p.  pr.  of 
pati  to  suffer.  Cf.  passion.]  1.  Undergoing  pains,  trials, 
or  the  like,  without  complaint ;  bearing  or  enduring  with 
equanimity  ;  having  or  exercising  patience. 

2.  Being  indulgent  to  the  shortcomings  of  others  ;  lenient 
to  others’  deficiencies ;  forbearing. 

Be  patient  toward  all  men.  1  Thess.  v  14. 

3.  Expectant  with  calmness,  or  without  discontent;  not 
hasty  ;  not  overeager  ;  composed. 

Not  patient  to  expect  the  turns  of  fate.  Prior. 

4.  Constant  in  pursuit  or  exertion  ;  persevering  ;  diligent ; 
persistent ;  unwearied  ;  as,  patient  endeavor. 

5.  Enduring  ;  endurant ;  physically  able  to  suffer  or  bear  ; 

—  with  of.  44  Patient  of  severest  toil.”  Bp.  Fell. 

6.  Susceptible  ;  admitting  ;  — with  of. 

To  frame  its  formulas  that  they  might  be  patient  of  a  Catho¬ 
lic  or  Protestant  interpretation.  Froude. 

7.  Passive.  Rare. 

pa'tient,  n.  1.  A  sufferer ;  one  who  bears  or  endures.  R. 

2.  A  sick  person.  Obs. 

3.  A  person  under  medical  or  surgical  treatment 

4.  One  under  care,  supervision,  discipline,  etc.  Obs. 

5  One  that  is  passively  affected  ;  the  object  of  an  action  ; 
a  passive  recipient. 

Malice  is  a  passion  so  impetuous  and  precipitate  that  it  often 
involves  the  agent  and  the  jiatient.  Gov.  of  Tongue. 

pat'l-na  (pXt'T-nd),  n.  ;  pi.  patina  (-ne).  [L .patina  a  dish, 
a  pan,  a  kind  of  cake.  Cf.  paten.]  1.  Rom.  Antiq.  A 
broad  shallow  dish  used  for  cooking  or  serviug  food  ;  a  pan. 

2.  Eccl.  Antiq.  A  eucharistic  paten. 

3.  [F.  patine.]  A  green  film  formed  on  copper  and  bronze 
by  long  exposure  to  a  moist  atmosphere,  or  by  treatment 
with  acids,  etc.  It  is  a  basic  carbonate  of  copper  protect¬ 
ing  the  metal  from  further  oxidation.  A  natural  patina 
of  fine  color  has  a  distinct  artistic  value. 

The  formation  of  patina  is  now  found  to  be  due  to  the  action 
of  certain  minute  organisms.  Wagner's  Chew.  Tech. 

4.  By  extension,  a  film  similarly  formed  on  other  metals, 
or  the  surface  appearance  assumed  by  various  materials, 
as  wood,  marble,  etc.,  after  long  exposure. 

II  pa'tio  (pat'yo),  n.  [Sp.,  a  court.]  1.  In  Spain,  Spanish 
America,  etc.,  a  court  or  courtyard  of  a  house  or  other 
building  ;  esp.,  an  inner  court  open  to  the  sky. 

2.  ( pron .  pat'yo;  pSt'-).  Metal.  A  paved  yard  or  floor 
where  ores  are  cleaned  and  sorted,  or  reduced, 
pa'tio  proc  ess  (pat'yo ;  p5t'-).  An  amalgamation  process 
of  reducing  silver  ore,  in  which  the  latter,  first  crushed  to 
pulp,  is  spread  on  the  patio  and  mixed  with  salt,  copper  sul¬ 
phate,  and  mercury  by  spading  the  mass  and  driving 
horses  or  mules  through  it. 


pat  er  nal'i-ty  ( p&t'er-nftl'Y-tY), 
n.  Quality  of  being  paternal  ; 
fatherly  personality.  Rare. 
pa-ter'nal-ly.ar/j’.of  paternal. 

faterne.  -f  pattern. 

a-ter'ni-an  (pa-tQr'nY-<ln),  n. 
(LL.  Patemiani.]  A  member 
of  an  obscure  4th-century  sect 
founded  by  Paternu9,  and  said 
to  have  held  that  the  Devil,  not 
God,  made  the  interior  or  lower 
parts  of  the  body,  and  that  sen¬ 
sual  pleasures  were  lawful, 
pa'ter  noa^r,  v.  i.  Angling. 
To  fish  with  a  paternoster, 
pa  ter  noa'ter-er,  n.  1.  [OF.  pa- 
trenostrier,Y .patendtrier.]  A  pa¬ 
ternoster  or  rosary  maker.  Obs. 
2.  Angling.  One  who  fishes  with 
a  paternoster.  [ter,  4  b.  I 

paternoster  line.  =  paternos-| 
paternoster  pea.  Jequirity  bean, 
paternoster  pump.  A  chain 
pump  ;  —  alluding  to  a  rosary. 
Paternoster  Row  (ro).  A  fa¬ 
mous  London  street,  long  the 
center  of  the  book  and  publish¬ 
ing  trade  of  the  city;  —  so  called 
because  it  was  the  former  center 
of  the  makers  of  rosaries  and 
prayer  books,  [noster  pump.I 
paternoster  wheel.  =  pater-| 
paternoster  while.  The  time 
required  to  repeat  a  paternoster, 
paieroon.  +  patroon. 

H  pa' ter  pa-tra'tna  (pa'tSr  pa- 


[H 

Pa'ter  Pa'tri-ae  (pa'trT-e). 
[L.]  Father  of  his  country;  — 
upplied  to  Marius,  Cicero,  Tra¬ 
jan,  and  others, 
pates.  +  patise,  v. 
patesar.  +  pastisar. 

pa-te'ti-co  (pa-tDt'f-kO),  a. 
(It.,  pathetic.]  Music.  Pathetic, 
path  (  pith),  v.  t.  tf  i.  Obs  or  R. 

1.  [AS.  pivppan ,  fr.  pwB  path.] 
To  go  along,  as  on  a  path. 

2.  To  make  a  path  in  or  on  or 

for.  [Obs.  I 

3.  [Prob.  for  pave.]  To  pave.  | 
path.  Abbr.  Pathology.  [Obs. 
pa  thalres'.  n.  pi.  Laments. | 
pathed  (patht),  p.  a.  a  Trodden 
down  into  a  path.  Obs.  b  Pro¬ 
vided  with  a  path  or  paths. 

Pa  the-lin'.  Var.  of  Patelin. 
pa-the'ma  (pd-the'md),  n. 
[NL.,  fr.  Gr.  no-Gypa ,  fr.  naOcii' 
to  feel,  suffer.]  Med.  Disease, 
path  e-mat'i-cal-ly,  adv.  of 
PATHEMATIC. 

pa-the  ma  tol'o-gy  (pd-the'md- 
tM'cVjY),  n.  [Hr.  i TnOypa,  -art*, 
a  suffering  4-  -logy.]  Psychol¬ 
ogy  of  the  emotions.  Bcntham. 
pa-thet'ic,  n.  1  Pathetic  lan¬ 
guage,  emotion,  etc.  ;  pathos. 
Obs.  Also,  pi.,  pathetic  feelings 
or  expressions.  “Sham  pathet¬ 
ics."  F.  G.  Stephens. 


f>a-thet'ic-ly,  adv.  Pathetical- 
y.  Obs. 

pa-thet'ic-neBB,  n.  See  -  ness. 
pa-thet'ic8.  //.  Study  of  the  emo¬ 
tions  or  passions, 
path'e-tism  (p&th'P-tYz’m’),  n.= 
mesmerism  path'e-ti8t,  n.  — 
path'e-tlze  (-tTz),  >\  t. 

Pa-the'ua  (p«-the'?7s).  Bib. 

F>ath'far  er  (path'far'5r).  n. 
After  wayfarer. ]  One  who 
travels  along  a  path.  Rare. 
path'lc  ( p&th'ik ),  n.  [L. pathi • 
cus ,  a.,  Gr.  Trafluco?,  lit., passive, 
fr.  nadeiv,  t To.a\eiv,  to  suffer.J 
Obs.  or  R.  1.  A  catamite. 

2.  A  passive  participator  in 
some  action  ;  a  subject 
path'lc,  a.  Obs.  or  R.  a  Pert, 
to,  or  serving  as,  a  catamite,  b 
Passive  ;  suffering,  c  Med.  Pert, 
to  disease;  morbid.  [-ism.  I 

path'l-clsm  (-Y-sYz’m),  n.  See| 
path'let.  n.  See  -let. 
path'ment.  n.  [Cf.  path  to 
pave,  pavement.]  Pavement. 
Obs.  Scot. 

path'o-a-nat'o-my  (pHth^-d- 
n&t'O-mY),  n.  Pathological 
anatomy.  —  patlFo-an  a-tom'i- 
cal  (-ttn'd-tBm'Y-kcll),  a. 
path'o-bi-ol'o-gy.  n.  =  path- 
ology.  —  path  o-bi  o-log'i-cal,  | 
a.  —  path  o-bi-ol'o- gist. 
path'o-gene  (p&th'b-jen), 


[See  pathos  ;  -gen.]  Med  Sf 
Biol.  A  pathogenic  organism, 
path  o-gen'e-sis,  path  o-gen'e- 
sy  (-jPn'f-sYsi-sl),  n.  Pathogeny, 
path'o-ge-net'ic  (-jf-nSt'Yk),  a. 
Med.  Pathogenic, 
path  o-ge-nic'i-ty  (-jf-nYs'r-tY), 
n.  State  of  being  pathogenic, 
pa-thog'e-nous  ( pa-thbj'f-m/s), 
a.  Pathogenic 

path'o-germ  ( p&th'b-jOrm),  n. 
A  disease  germ.  —  path'o-ger' 
mlc  (-jQr'mYk ),  a. 
pathog-nom'ic  (-5g-n8m  'Yk ), 
path  og-nom'i-cal  (-Y-krfl),  a. 
1  Of  or  pert,  to  pathognomy. 

2.  Med.  Pathognomonic, 
pa-thog'ra-phy  ( pd-thbg'rd-fY), 
n.  Med.  Description  of  disease. 
—  path  o-graph'i-cal  (p&th'- 
&-gr&f'Y-k'Jl),  a. 
pathol  Abbr.  Pathology, 
path  o-log'lc  (pftth'O-lbj'Yk),  a. 
Of  or  pert,  to  pathology, 
path  o-log'i-cal-ly,  adv.  of 
pathological. 
path  o-ma'ni-a,  n.  [NL.:  7>afbo- 
+  mania.)  Med.  Moral  insanity, 
path  o-pho'bi-a,  n.  [NL.  ; 
patho-  +  -phobia.)  Med.  Morbid 
dread  of  disease  ;  hypochondria, 
path'o-phor'ic  (p&th'b-ffir'Yk ), 
pa-thoph'o-rous  (pa-thdf'b- 
rns),  a.  Conveying  or  producing 

path  o-pos'Ia  (pttth'6-pe'yd),  n. 


[NL  ,  fr.  Gr.  TraOonoua.)  Rhet 
A  figure  of  speech  designed  to 
move  the  passions. 

Path'roB  (pftth'rbs).  Bib. 
Path-ru'sim  (p&th-rdb'sYm),  n. 
pi.  [Heb.  Puthrusim.]  Bib.  The 
people  of  Pathros,  or  Upper 
Egypt.  I  See -ed.  | 

path'wayed'  (path' wad'),  a.| 
path'y  (-Y),  w.  [See -pathy.]  A 
method  of  treating  or  curing 
disease.  Colloq.  or  Humorous. 
pat'i-ble.  n.  [L.  patibulum  :  cf. 
OF.  patible.J  The  T-shaped 
part  of  the  cross  ;  gibbet.  Obs. 
pat'i-ble  (pftt'Y-b’l),  a  [L  pa- 
tibilis,  fr.  i>ati  to  suffer.J  Obs. 

1.  Capable  of  suffering;  capa¬ 
ble  of  being  acted  on.  [able.  I 

2.  Sufferable;  tolerable;  endur-| 
pa-tib'u-la-ry  (pd-tYb'fi-lJt-rY), 
a.  [L. patibulum  a  gallows  :  cf. 
F.  patibulaire.]  Of  or  pert,  to 
the  gallows  or  execution.  Rare. 
pa-tib'u-late  (-lat),  v.  t.  [L .  pa- 
tibulattis  gibbeted.]  To  hang 
on  a  gallows. 

pa'tience.  i.  To  have  or 
practice  patience.  R.  [Obs.l 
pa'tlence.r. t.  Tomake  patient.  | 
patience  dock.  =  patience,  3b 
||  pa  ti-ence'  passe  sci  ence' 
(pa-'syaNs'  pas'  syaNs').  [F.] 
Patience  exceeds  knowledge  ;  — 
a  punning  saying,  the  pronun-  ! 


ciation  of  patience  being  nearly 
that  of  the  other  two  combined, 
pa'tien-cy  (pa'sh^n-sY),  n  [See 
PATIENT.)  Quality  or  state  of 
being  patient  or  passive.  Rare. 
pa'tient.  v.  t.  Sr  t.  To  make  or 
be  patient;  compose;  calm 
pa'tlent-less.  a.  See  -less. 
pa'tient-ly,  adv  of  patient. 
pa'tlent-ness,  n.  See -ness. 
patifie.  -Y  patefy. 
pa'ti-ki  (i>fi'tf-k5  ;  colloq.  pfit'- 
Y-kY),  n.  [Maori.]  A  New  Zea¬ 
land  flounder  ( Rhombosolea 
monopus).  [Vars.  of  paten. I 
pat'in.  pat'ine  (pftt'Yn),  n.| 
pat'i-nate  (-l-nat),  r.  t.  Tocoat 
with  a  patina.  —  pat  i-na'tioB 
(-na'shun),  n. 

pat'ine.  Var.  of  patten,  n. 
pat'i-noua  ( p&t'Y-nus),  a.  Coat¬ 
ed  with,  or  having,  a  patina. 

fat'i8,  n.  [OF .  patis,  patiz,  fr. 

..  pacticius  agreed  upon.]  Trib¬ 
ute.  Obs.  [or  color.  Obs.  I 
patise. n.  A  certain  red  pigment! 
patise.  patish,  v.  i.  [See  patis 
tribute.]  Ob$.  To  covenant:  bar¬ 
gain.—?’.  t  To  exact  tribute 
from  ;  also,  to  exact  as  tribute, 
pa-tla'se-rle  (pd-tes'5r-Y:  pa'- 
tes're'),7?.  [F.  p&tisserie.)  ra»- 
try. 

Pat'land  er,  n.  [From  Patland, 
colloq.  for  Ireland,  fr.  Pat.]  An 
Irishman.  Slang. 


food,  foot ;  out,  oil ;  chair  ;  go  ;  sing,  irjk  ;  then,  thin  ;  nature,  verdjire  (250) ;  K  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144) ;  boN  ;  yet ;  *h  =  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Guide. 

Full  explanation,  of  Abbreviation,.  Signs,  ete..  Immediately  precede  the  Vocabulary. 
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PATRONAGE 


pa  tois'  (p&'twa' ;  p&t'wii),  n.  [F.]  A  dialect  (other  than 
the  standard  or  literary  dialect) ;  hence,  somewhat  con¬ 
temptuously,  illiterate  or  provincial  speech. 

The  jargon  and  patois  of  several  provinces.  Sir  T.  Browne. 
pa  tol'li  (pa-tol'ye),  n.  [Mex.  palol/idice.]  An  American 
Indian  game,  analogous  to  dice,  probably  originally  a 
method  of  divination.  n 

pa-tonce'  (pri-t5ns'),  a.  [Perh.  fr.  F.  po- 
tence  ending  in  crutch  heads.  Cf.  potence. 

Oxf.  E.  />.]  Her.  Designating  a  cross 
with  arms  fleury  at  the  ends  terminating 
like  those  of  a  cross  pattee. 
pa'tri  al  (pa'trT-31),  a.  [L.  pair  in  father- 
land,  pater  father  :  cf.  OF. patrial.]  1.  Of 
or  pert,  to  one’s  fatherland. 

2.  Gram.  Derived  from  the  name  of  a  Cross  Patonce. 
country  or  place,  and  designating  an  inhabitant  of  the 
country  or  place ;  gentile  ;  as,  a  pairial  noun,  adjective, 
or  suffix.  —  n.  A  patrial  word  or  suffix.  Thus  Romanus , 
a  Roman,  and  Troas ,  a  woman  of  Troy,  are  patrial  nouns 
or  pa  trials.  Andrews . 

pa'tri  a  PO  tes'tas  (pa'tn-d  po-t5s't5s).  [L.,  paternal  au¬ 
thority.!  Rom.  Lair.  The  power  of  a  Roman  paterfamil¬ 
ias  over  the  members  of  his  family.  In  the  exercise  of  it 
he  might  punish  any  of  them  (originally  in  life  or  limb), 
might  sell  his  son  into  slavery,  expose  his  children,  and 
otherwise  deal  with  them  according  to  his  will.  The  ex¬ 
ercise  of  the  patria  potestas  was,  however,  restricted  by 
religious  and  legal  rules.  The  right  to  punish  capitally  was 
obsolete  before  228  a.  d.  While  the  position  of  a  father’s 
children  was  thus  scarcely  distinguishable  from  that  of  a 
slave  in  the  domain  of  private  law,  in  the  sphere  of  public 
rights  the  son  was  free  from  the  potestasand  might  accept 
and  fill  public  office  or  duty  without  his  father’s  consent, 
pa'tri  arch  (pa'tri-ark),  n.  [ME.  palriarche ,  patriarke , 
OF.  id.,  F.  patriarche ,  L.  patriarcha ,  Gr.  7rarpidpxT?9,  fr. 
narpia  lineage,  especially  on  the  father’s  side,  race  (fr. 
narrjp  father)  -f-  ap\o<;  a  leader,  chief.  See  father;  -arch.] 

1.  The  father  and  ruler  of  afamily  or  tribe  ;  one  ruling  his 
family  or  descendants  by  paternal  right ;  —  usually  applied 
to  heads  of  families  in  ancient  history,  esp.  in  Biblical  and 
Jewish  history  to  those  who  lived  before  Moses. 

2.  In  later  Jewish  history,  the  head  or  president  of  the 
Sanhedrin  in  Palestine ;  also  sometimes  incorrectly,  the 
head  of  the  Jewish  college  at  Babylon. 

3.  Eccl.  a  In  the  early  church,  originally,  a  bishop  ; 
an  honorary  title  ;  later,  a  bishop  who  had  oversight  of  the 
bishops  of  a  country  (cf.  metropolitan,  .,  1),  and  hence, 
esp.,  any  of  the  bishops  of  the  great  sees,  Antioch,  Alex¬ 
andria,  Rome,  Constantinople,  and  Jerusalem  ;  —  an  official 
title,  b  In  the  Eastern  Church,  any  of  the  bishops  of  the 
four  ancient  sees  of  Constantinople,  Alexandria,  Antioch, 
and  Jerusalem  ;  —  sometimes  extended  to  bishops  of  other 
chief  cities.  The  patriarch  of  Constantinople,  the  highest 
dignitary  in  the  church,  is  called  the  Ecumenical  Patri¬ 
arch,  a  title  first  assumed  (a.  d.  588)  by  Joannes  IV.  Cappa- 
dox.  The  heads  of  the  separated  Oriental  churches,  as  the 
Abyssinian,  Coptic,  and  Jacobite,  are  called  patriarchs,  c 
R.C.Ch.  The  highest  grade  in  the  hierarchy  of  jurisdiction, 
next  to  the  Pope.  Besides  the  patriarchs  for  Venice,  Lis¬ 
bon,  the  East  and  West  Indies,  patriarchs  of  the  Latin  rite 
are  nominated  for  Antioch,  Alexandria.  Constantinople, 
and  Jerusalem.  There  are  also  patriarchs  of  the  Oriental 
Rite  for  various  Oriental  bodies  in  union  with  this  church. 

4.  A  person  regarded  as  father  or  founder,  as  of  a  race, 
science,  religion,  class  of  men,  or  the  like. 

6.  A  venerable  old  man  ;  an  elder  ;  the  oldest  representa¬ 
tive;  veteran.  44  The patriarc h  hoary.”  Longfellow. 

The  monarch  oak.  the  patriarch  of  trees.  Dryden. 
Patriarch  of  Ferney.  See  Ferney,  Patriarch,  etc.,  of. 
pa'trl-ar'chal  (-ar'kitl),  a.  [Cf.  F.  patriarcal.]  1.  Of  or 
pertaining  to  a  patriarch  or  patriarchs  ;  possessed  by,  or 
subject  to,  patriarchs  ;  of  the  nature  or  rank  of  a  patriarch  ; 
as,  patriarchal  authority  or  jurisdiction  ;  a  patriarchal 
church,  or  vicar;  patriarchal  family.  See  patriarchate,  3. 

2.  Characteristic  of,  or  resembling,  a  patriarch  ;  venera¬ 
ble  ;  ancestral ;  ancient ;  as,  a  patriarchal  beard  or  tree, 
patriarchal  cross,  Her.,  a  form  of  cross  with  the  shaft  inter¬ 
sected  by  two  transverse  pieces.  See  cross,  I/lust. 
patri  arch  ate  (pa'trY-ar'kat),».  [Cf.F. patriarcat.]  1.  Of 
fice,  dignity,  jurisdiction,  province,  or  see  of  a  patriarch. 

2.  The  residence,  business  office,  or,  by  extension,  the 
office  staff,  of  a  patriarch. 

3.  A  patriarchal  system,  family,  etc. ;  patriarchy. 

Patriarchate  of  Alexandria,  Antioch,  Constantinople,  Jerusalem. 

See  Eastern  Church. 

pa'tri  arch' y  (-kY),  n.  [Gr.  narpiapxLa.]  1.  State  or  juris¬ 
diction  of  a  patriarch. 

2.  A  state  or  stage  of  social  development  characterized  by 
the  supremacy  of  the  father  in  the  clan  or  family  in  both 
domestic  and  religious  functions,  the  legal  dependence  of 
wife,  or  wives,  and  children,  and  the  reckoning  of  descent 
and  inheritance  in  the  male  line.  Patriarchy  is  distin¬ 
guished  from  androcracy,  or  the  physical  and  social  suprem¬ 
acy  of  men  in  primitive Society,  patriarchy  being  held  to 
involve,  besides  such  supremacy,  father  right  (adaptation 
of  the  Ger.  Vaterrecht),  or  descent  and  inheritance  in  the 
male  line.  See  matriarchy;  cf.  patria  potestas. 
pa  tri'cian  (pd-trYsli'an),  a.  [ L. patricius ,  fr.  patres  fathers 
or  senators,  pi.  of  pater :  cf.  F,  patricien.  See  paternal.] 

1.  Rom.  A  ntiq.  Of,  pert,  to,  or  consisting  of,  the  patricians. 


2.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  patricians  of  the  medieval  Ital¬ 
ian  city  republics,  the  German  free  cities,  etc. 

3.  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  appropriate  to,  a  person  of  high 
birth;  noble;  aristocratic;  not  plebeian. 

Horn  in  the  patrician  hie  of  society.  >  Scott. 

pa-tri'cian  (pd-trYsh'fin),n.  [L .patricius:  cf.  F.  patricien.'] 

1.  Rom.  Antiq.  Orig.,  one  of  any  of  the  families  forming 
the populus  Romanus, or  body  of  Roman  citizens,  before  the 
growth  of  the  plebeian  order;  later,  one  belonging  to  the 
nobility  by  right  of  birth  or  privilege ;  —  opposed  to  plebeian . 
2  In  the  Roman  Empire,  one  of  an  order  of  nobility 
founded  by  Constantine,  nominations  to  which  were  made 
by  the  Byzantine  emperors;  also,  an  official,  originally  a 
noble  of  this  order,  appointed  by  the  Byzantine  emperor 
supreme  magistrate  in  the  provinces  of  Italy  and  Africa. 
Odoacer  ana  other  barbarian  conquerors  of  the  \V  estern 
Empire  assumed  the  title.  In  754  rope  Stephen  conferred 
the  title  of  Patrician  of  Rome  on  Pepin  the  Short,  and  it 
was  later  borne  by  Charlemagne  and  assumed  by  his  suc¬ 
cessors,  until  Pope  Eugenius  abolished  it  in  1145. 

3.  Hist.  A  hereditary  noble  of  a  medieval  Italian  city 
republic ;  also,  one  of  an  order  of  citizens  eligible  for  the 
senate  or  council  in  the  German  free  cities  and  towns. 

4.  A  person  of  high  birth  ;  a  nobleman  ;  an  aristocrat. 

5.  One  familiar  with  the  works  of  the  Christian  Fathers ; 

one  versed  in  patristic  lore.  Rare.  Coleiidgc. 

pa  tri'ci  ate  (pd-trtsh'T-at),  n.  [Cf.  LL .  patriciatus.]  1.  The 
position  or  dignity  of  a  patrician  ;  nobility. 

2.  The  term  of  office  of  a  patrician  (in  sense  2). 

3.  A  patrician  class  or  rank  ;  the  aristocracy. 
pat'ri-CO  (p5t'rT-ko),  n.  [Earlier  patringco ,  for  patring 

cove;  pairing  is  of  unknown  origin.]  Among  gypsies  and 
other  vagabonds,a  priest;  parson;  esp., a  hedge  priest.  Cant. 
pat  ri  mo'ni-al  (-mo'nY-31),  a.  [L.  patrimonialis :  cf.  F. 
patrimonial.']  Of,  pert,  to,  or  constituting,  a  patrimony  ; 
inherited  from  ancestors ;  hereditary,  as  an  estate, 
pat'ri  mo  ny  (p5t'rY-m$-nY),  n. ;  pi.  -nies  (-nlz).  [ME. 
patrimoigne ,  OF.  patremoine,  patrimoine,  F.  patrimoine ,  | 
L.  patnmonium,  fr.  jiater  father.  See  paternal.]  1.  An 
estate  or  property  inherited  from  one’s  father  or  other 
ancestor ;  heritage. 

2.  An  estate  or  property  held  by  ancient  right ;  an  ancient 
right ;  an  ancient  estate  or  endowment,  as  of  a  church. 

3.  Act  or  fact  of  inheriting  from  an  ancestor.  (Jbs. 

Syn.  —  See  heritage. 

Patrimony  of  St.  Peter,  the  former  States  of  the  Church,  or 
Papal  States,  now  a  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Italy ;  also,  a 
former  province  in  them,  consisting  of  Rome  and  a  region 
north  of  it.  This  province  was  the  last  annexed  to  Italy, 
pa'tri  Ot  (pa'trT-#t ;  pSt'rT- ;  277),  n.  [F.  patriole,  fr.  LL. 
pati'iota  a  fellow  countryman,  fr.  Gr.  naTpuiynp fr.  ndrpios 
established  by  forefathers,  fr.  naTijp  father.  See  father.] 

1.  A  fellow  countryman.  Obs.  it-  R. 

2.  One  who  loves  his  country  and  zealously  supports  its 
authority  and  interests. 

3.  In  ironical  use,  esp.  in  England  in  the  18th  century,  a 
seditious  disturber  of  the  government;  —  from  the  name 
being  borne  or  assumed  by  persons  whose  right  to  it  was 
questioned,  denied,  or  ridiculed  by  others. 

4.  pi.  [cop.]  Eng.  Hist.  A  Whig  faction  which  violently 
opposed  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  esp.  in  the  decade  before  his 
fall  in  1742. 

5.  Erroneously,  a  lover  or  upholder  ;  —  with  of.  Obs. 

pa  tri-ot'ic  (pa'trT-<5t'Tk  ;  pSt'rT-),  a.  [Cf.  F.  patrio- 
tique ,  L.  patriot icus  belonging  to  a  fellow  countryman,  Gr. 
naTpuoTiKos.]  Inspired  by  patriotism ;  befitting,  or  charac¬ 
teristic  of,  a  patriot ;  actuated  by  love  of  one’s  country ; 
zealously  and  unselfishly  devoted  to  the  service  of  one’s 
country  ;  as,  a  ]>atriotie  statesman  ;  patriotic  vigilance, 
pa'tri-ot-ism  ( pa'tri -#t-Tz’m  ;  pSt'rl-),  n.  [Cf .  F.  patrio- 
tisme.]  Love  of  country  ;  devotion  to  the  welfare  of  one’s 
country  ;  the  virtues  and  actions  of  a  patriot ;  the  passion 
inspiring  one  to  serve  one’s  country. 

Patriots’  Day.  A  legal  holiday  in  the  States  of  Massachu¬ 
setts  and  Maine,  April  19,  the  anniversary  of  the  battle 
of  Lexington  in  1775.  It  was  first  observed  in  1894.  U.  S. 
Pa  tri  pas'si  an  (pa'trl-pJls'T  dn  ;  pSt'ri-),  n.  [LL.  Pairi- 
passiani ,  pi.;  L.  pater  father  pati,  passus ,  to  suffer: 
cf.  F.  patripassiens.]  Eccl.  Hist.  One  of  those  who  ad¬ 
hered  to  modalistic  monarchianism  (which  see)  and  w  ere 
logically  forced  to  admit  that  in  the  crucifixion  of  Christ 
the  Father  suffered  as  much  as  the  Son. — Pa'tri-pas'si 
an  ism  (-Tz’m),  n.  —  Pa'tri-pas'si  an  ist,  a. 
pa-tris'tic  (pd-trTs'tik)  )  a.  [Cf.  F.  patristique.  See  pa- 
pa  tris'ti-cai  (-tT-kal)  )  ternal.]  Of  or  pertaining  to 
the  study  of  the  waitings  of  the  Fathers  of  the  Christian 
church  ;  loosely,  of  or  pertaining  to  the  Fathers  them¬ 
selves,  or  their  writings.  “Patristic  theology.”  I.  Taylor. 
patristic  philosophy,  the  philosophy  developed  by  the 
Fathers  of  the  Christian  church.  Patristic  philosoj)hy  is 
commonly  divided  with  reference  to  the  Council  of  Nice,  a.  u. 
32.5,  into  antenicene  and  postnicene.  The  untenicene  was  the 
period  of  the  rise  and  development  of  Christian  philosophy  in 
presence  of  the  opposition  of  pagan  philosophy  and  Gnosticism. 
In  the  earliest  period  it  took  the  form  of  apologies,  or  defenses,  of 
the  Christian  faith.  In  the  African  school,  of  which  Tertullian 
and  Arnobius  were  chief  representatives,  these  were  aimed  to  dis¬ 
credit  pagan  thought  and  to  exalt  Christian  faith  above  the  need 
of  reason.  In  the  Alexandrian  school,  taking  its  rise  from  Justin 
and  Athenagoras  and  including  Clement  and  Origen,  there  was 


pat'let,  n.  [See  pautlet.]  A 
partlet.  Obs.  [sense  2).  I 

pat'lid.  Var.  of  potlid  (esp.  in  | 
pat'ly,  ad v.  Pat. 
pat'na  (pftt'nii),  n..  or  patna 
rice.  [From  Pa tna,  district  and 
city  of  India.]  A  small-grained, 
pure  white  variety  of  rice, 
pat'ness.  n.  Sec -ness. 
at  ni  dar'  (phUnf-dar').  n. 
Bengali  patmddr.]  A  holder  i 
of  a  perpetual  lease  of  land  ' 
under  a  zumindar.  India. 

Pat.  Off.  Abbr.  Patent  Office. 

I  pa  to 'la  (pii-to'la),  n.  [Tag.] 
One  of  the  dishcloth  gourds 
( Luffa  acutanynla ),  eaten  green 
or  cooked.  Phil.  I . 
pat'o-la,  n.  [Kanarcse  pattuda.] 
A  kind  of  silk  cloth.  Obs.' ’India. 
patoun,».  ICf.  F.  ntlton  a  lump 
of  dough.]  An  obscure  word, 
perh.  meaning  bolus  or  jiellet  ; 
peril.,  a  var.  or  equiv.  of  petun , 
tobacco.  Ohs. 
patre.  +  patter. 
patrelle  +  feitrel. 
atremoyne.  t*  patrimony. 
pa'tres  con  scrip 'ti  (pa'trez 


kbn-skrTp'tl).  [L.j  Conscript 

fathers.  See  conscript. 
pa'tri-a  (-trl-d),  n.  [L.,  native 
land.]  Zohl.  Natural  habitat, 
pa'tri-arch,  r.  i.  To  play  the 
patriarch  ;  —  with  it. 
pa  tri-ar'cha  cy  (-ar'ka-sT),  n. 
Patriarchate.  Obs.  [Patriarchy.! 
pa  tri-ar  'chal-ism(kdl-Yz’m  ),n.; 
pa  tri-ar'chal-ly,  adv.  of  patri¬ 
arch  al. 

Sa'tri-arch-dom  (pa'trY-ark- 
fim),  n.  See -non.  [-ki>.| 
pa'tri-arched  (-iirkt),  a.  See| 
pa'tri-arch-esB,  n.  [Cf.  OF.  pa¬ 
triarch?  sse,  LL.  jiatriarchissa.] 
Wife  of  a  patriarch  ;  female  pa¬ 
triarch  :  oldest  woman, 
pa  tri  ar'chic  (-iir'kYk),  a.  [L. 
patri  arch  icus,  Gr.  rrarpiapxi- 
*bc.]  Patriarchal.  —  pa  tri-ar'- 
chi  cal  (-kY-kdl),fi. — ar'chi-cal- 
ly,  adr.  |kYz’m),n.  See-isM.I 
pa'trt-arch-ism  (pa'trY-ar-l 
pa'tri-arch  ship  .  ?i.  See-sHir. 
pa'trice  (pa'trYs).  Var.  of 

PATKIX. 

1  Pa-tri'cian  (pa-trYshMn),  n. 


[L.  pi.  Patriciani.]  Reel.  Hist. 

A  follower  of  one  Patriciue,  a 
dualist  of  the 4th  or  5th  century, 
who  held  that  the  flesh  is  the 
work  of  the  Devil. 

Pa-tri'cian,  a.  [See  Patrick.] 
Of,  pertaining  to,  or  founded  by, 
St.  Patrick. 

pa  tri'eian-hood.  n.  See  -hood. 
pa  tri'clan-ism  (-Iz’m),  «.  See 
-ISM.  [ClAN.I 

pa  tri'cian-ly.  adv.  of  patri-I 
pa-tri'eian-ship.  n.  See  -ship. 
pat'ri-cid  al  ( pat'rY-sId'dl;  pa'- 
trT-).  a.  Parricidal, 
pat'ri-cide  (-6Td),  n.  [L.  jiater 
father  -f-  caedere  to  kill.  See 
FATHER  ;  -CIDE.]  =  PARRICIDE, 
pa'trick  (pa'trYk).  Scot.  Sc 
dial.  Eng.  var.  of  partridge. 
Pat'rick  (p&t'rTk).  [L.  pgtrx- 
cius  a  patrician,  through  IriBh 
use  ;  cf.  OIr.  Patrice,  now  Pa - 
drain.  See  patrician.]  Lit.,  no¬ 
ble  ;  a  patrician  ;  — masc.  prop, 
name.  L.  Patricius  (pa-trlsh'- 
Y-us:  -ns);  F.  Pa  trice  ( pA'tres'); 
It.  Patrizio  (pa-tret'sf-d) ;  Sp. 
Patricio  (p  ii-t  r  e't  h  y  5  ;  138)  ; 


Pg  Patricio  (-s f-6)  ;  G.  Patri- 

zius  (pii-tret'sP-dbs).  —  Dim. 
Pat,  Paddy. 

pat'ridge  (pdt'rYj ;  pa'trYj). 
Scot.  &  dial.  Eng.  var.  of  par¬ 
tridge. 

pa'tri-iB  vir-tu'ti-bus.  [L.] 
y  ancestral  virtues, 
patrimoigne.  patrimony. 
pat  ri-mo'ni  al  ly.  adr.  of  pat¬ 
rimonial.  See -ly. 
pat'rin  (p&t'rln),  n.  [Gypsy 
patrin  leaf,  Skr.  pattra.]  A 
handful  of  leaves,  grass,  or  the 
like,  thrown  down  by  gypsies 
at  intervals  to  indicate  their 
course  to  other  gvpsics.  (  ant. 
Partrln'i  a  < p o-t  r  I  n'Y-a  ),  n. 
[NL.,  after  Eugene  L.  M.  Pa¬ 
trin,  French  traveler.)  Bot.  A 
genus  of  Asiatic  valerinnaceous 
herbs  having  clusters  of  small 
yellow  flowers  with  four  sta¬ 
mens,  and  opposite,  more  or  less 
divided,  leaves. 

Patri-o-fe'lis  (pfi.PrY-ri-fS'lYs), 
n.  [NL.  ;  L.  /latrius  belonging 
to  one’s  father  -f  felis  cat'; 
hence,  ancestral  cat.]  Paleon. 


an  attempt  to  show  the  best  of  pagan  thought  to  he  in  accordance 
with  Christianity.  The  postnicene  period,  including  umong 
others  Athanasius,  Hilary,  Busil,  Gregory  of  Nyssu,  and  Cyril 
of  Alexandria,  culminates  in  St.  Augustine,  llis  formulation  of 
Platonic  and  Neoplatonic  conceptions  in  subordination  to  Chris¬ 
tian  dogma  paved  the  wav  lor  the  later  and  tuller  development 
of  Christian  philosophy  by  the  Schoolmen,  who,  in  a  measure, 
adjusted  the  conflicting  claims  of  faith  and  reason.  See  Auoi  s- 
tin  i  an  ism,  scholasticism. 

pa  tris'tlc  (pa-trIs'tTk),n.  One  who  studies  or  accepts  the 
teachings  and  opinions  of  the  Church  Fathers. 

pa  tris'tics  (-tTks),  n.  Also  pa  tris'tlc.  The  department 
of  historical  theology  treating  of  the  lives,  writings,  and 
doctrines  of  the  Fathers  ;  patrology. 

Pa-tro'clUS(-tro'kliis), n.  [L.,fr. Gr.  Ildrpo»fAo?.]  InGreek 
legend,  a  friend  of  Achilles,  who,  fighting  in  Achilles’s 
armor,  was  slain  by  Hector.  Achilles  avenged  his  death. 

pa  trol'  (pri-trol'),  v.  i. ;  pa-trolled'  (-trold') ;  pa-trol'- 
ling.  [F .  patrouil/er,  prop.,  to  go  through  puddles,  OF. 
jiatouiller  to  paddle,  paw  about ;  cf.  F.  patle  a  paw.] 

1.  Mil.  a  To  go  on  patrol  along  the  line  of  sentinels,  b  To 
go  on  a  reconnoitering  detail  as  a  patrol  or  a  member  of  one. 

2.  To  traverse  a  particular  district,  beat,  section  of  coast, 
etc.,  for  the  purpose  of  guarding,  watching,  or  protecting. 

pa  trol',  v.  t.  To  go  the  rounds  of,  or  perambulate  or  trav¬ 
erse,  for  guarding,  watching,  or  protecting;  as,  to  palrol 
a  camp,  frontier,  beat,  coast,  etc. 

pa  trol',  n.  [F.  pairouille ,  fr.  t lie  v.  See  patrol,  V.  t 

1.  Mil.  a  A  going  of  the  rounds  along  the  chain  of  senti¬ 
nels  and  between  the  posts,  by  a  guard,  to  insure  greater 
security  from  attack,  to  check  disorder,  etc.  b  A  detach¬ 
ment  of  troops  sent  beyond  the  line  of  outposts,  to  explore 
the  country  and  gain  intelligence  of  the  enemy’s  where¬ 
abouts.  c  The  guard  or  men  who  go  the  rounds. 

2.  Any  perambulation  of  a  particular  district,  beat,  etc., 
to  guard,  watch,  or  protect  it ;  also,  the  man  or  men  doing 
it ;  as,  a  customs  patrol;  a  fire  patrol ;  a  coast  patrol. 

pa-trol'man  (-man),  n.  ;  pi.  -men  (-men).  One  who  pa¬ 
trols,  as  a  section  of  coast ;  specif.  :  a  A  policeman  who 
patrols  a  particular  beat  or  precinct  of  a  town  or  city,  b 
One  whose  duty  is  to  inspect  a  line  of  electric-light  wires 
or  the  like  to  see  that  it  is  kept  in  good  condition. 

pa  trol'o-gy  (pd-tr51'o-jT),  n.  [L.  pater ,  patris ,  father  -f 
-logy.]  Eccl.  a  The  branch  of  historical  theology  treat¬ 
ing  of  the  teachings  of  the  Fathers  of  the  Christian  church ; 
also,  the  description  of  the  various  Christian  sects,  orders, 


etc.  b  Patristics.  Rare. 

pa'tron  (pa'triin;  277),  n.  [ME  patron ,  patroun ,  F.  pa¬ 
tron ,  fr.  L.  patronus ,  fr.  pater  a  father.  See  paternal; 
cf.  patroon,  padrone,  pattern.]  1.  Rom.  Law.  A  master 
who  had  freed  hie  slave,  but  still  retained  some  rights  over 
him.  These  rights  of  the  patron  were  :  obsequium.  or  respect, 
preventing  suit  against  the  patron  except  on  consent  of  the  pnv- 
tor,  anil  obliging  tbe  freed  man  to  support  the  patron  when  needy  : 
operae.  or  rendering  stipulated  services:  and  Jura  in  bonis,  the 
patron's  right  to  a  share  in  the  freedman’s  estate  on  his  death. 

2.  Rom.  Hist,  a  A  man  of  distinction  under  whose  pro¬ 
tection  a  client  placed  himself.  See  client,  1.  b  A  de¬ 
fender  or  pleader  in  court ;  an  advocate. 

3.  Gr.  Hist.  One  who  became  the  protector  and  surety  or 
voucher  for  a  resident  alien  ;  —  used  to  translate  Gr.  jrpo- 
<rrar»79,  from  his  similarity  to  the  Roman  44  patron.” 

4.  Eccl.  Law.  One  who  lias  the  right  of  presentation  to  a 
benefice  ;  the  owner  of  the  advowson  ; —  orig.  so  called  from 
his  duty  as  advocate  and  defender.  Cf.  advowee.  Eng. 

5.  One  who  protects,  supports,  or  countenances  :  one  who 

helps  a  person,  cause,  work,  sport,  or  the  like  ;  a  defender, 
protector,  lord,  or  master ;  a  supporter,  upholder,  or  fa¬ 
vorer  ;  as,  a  patron  of  art,  a  charity,  the  turf,  etc.  41  The 
patron  of  true  holiness.”  Spenser. 

6  Specif.  :  a  Formerly,  a  great  or  wealthy  person  who 
accepted  the  dedication  of  a  book,  b  Among  merchants, 
dealers,  or  tradesmen,  one  who  favors  an  enterprise  or 
business  with  custom  ;  a  regular  customer,  c  A  guardian 
saint;  —  now  usually  patron  saint;  also,  a  tutelary  deity, 
d  Along  the  Mediterranean,  a  master  or  owner  of  slaves  oi 
captives.  Obs.  e  The  master,  or  sometimes  steersman,  of 
a  vessel  (equiv.  to  Sp.  patrdn,  F.  patron ,  It.  padrone).  Obs. 

7.  A  patron  day  ;  a  pattern  (which  see,  def.  8).  Ireland. 

8.  Earlier  form  of  pattern.  Obs. 


9.  A  kind  of  box  with  a  perforated  block  or  piece  insids 
to  hold  pistol  cartridges  ;  also,  a  cartridge.  Obs. 

Patrons  of  Husbandry.  See  grange,  5  a. 
pa'tron,  a.  Doing  the  duty  of  a  patron;  giving  aid  or  protec¬ 
tion  ;  tutelary.  —  patron  saint,  a  guardian  or  tutelary  saint, 
pat'ron-age  (pXt'ran-aj ;  pa'trfiu- ;  277),  n.  [F .patronage, 
LL.  palronaticum.]  The  act  or  office  of  a  patron  ;  specif.: 
a  Eccl.  Late.  Orig.,  the  protection  and  defense  of  the 
rights  of  the  church  in  a  benefice  carrying  with  it  the  right 
of  presentation  ;  now',  the  right  of  presentation  to  a  church 
or  ecclesiastical  benefice  ;  advowson.  b  Guardianship,  as  of 
a  saint ;  tutelary  care.  Obs.  or  Archaic,  c  Special  counte¬ 
nance  or  support ;  favor,  encouragement,  or  aid,  given  to  a 
person,  work,  cause,  etc. ;  as,  th epatronage  of  letters;  pat¬ 
ronage  given  to  a  singer,  d  Protection ;  defense.  Obs. 
or  R.  e  The  right  or  control  of  nomination  to  political 
office;  also,  the  offices,  contracts,  honors,  etc.,  which  a  pub¬ 
lic  officer  may  bestow  by  favor,  f  Com.  Business  custom. 
Cant  or  Colloq.  g  Condescending  favor  ;  patronizing. 


A  genus  of  creodont  mammals 
of  the  Eocene  of  Wyoming, 
pa'tri-ot.  a.  Patriotic. 
pa'tri-ot-e88,  n.  See -ess 
pa  tri-ot'i-cal.  a.  Patriotic.— 
pa  tri-ot'i-cal-ly,  adv. 
pa'tri-ot-Bhip  , See-SHIP. 
pa'trist  (pa'trYst),  n.  One 
versed  in  patristics, 
pa- tris'ti-cal  (pd-trls'tT-kdl),  a 
Patristic.—  pa  tris'ti-cal-ly, 
adr.  —  pa  tris'ti-cal-ness.  ». 
pa-tri8/ti-ci8m  (-sYz’m),  u.  Reel. 
A  system  based  on  patristics  ; 
loosely,  tbe  theology  or  mode  of 
thought  of  the  Fathers, 
pa'trix  (pa'trYks),  w.  [NL.,  fr. 
L. pater  father;  after  matrix.'] 
Type  Found iny,  etc.  A  pattern 
or  die  to  form  matrices  ;  a  hub. 
See  hub,  n.,  4  c. 

pat'ri-zate  ( p  a  t'r  Y-z  a  t  ;  p  a'- 
trY-),  I?,  i.  [L.  patrissare,  patri- 
zare  ;  cf.  Gr.  TraTpca^ecp.J  To 
imitate  one’s  father.  Bare. 
pa'trize,  v.  i.  To  patrizate. 
Obs.  —  pat/ri  za'tion,  n.  Obs. 
Pat'ro-bas  (pfit'rG-bds).  Bib. 


pa-troc'i-nate  (pd-trbs'T-nHt). 
ti.  t.  [  L.  patrodnatus,  p.  p.  of 
jiatrocinan  to  patronize,  fr. 
jiatronus  patron.]  To  support; 
patronize  05s.— pa  troc  i  na'- 
tion  (-na'shun),  «.  Obs. 
pat'ro-cine.  u.  Also  pa-troc'- 
l-ny  (p ri-tr 5  s'Y-n  Y).  [Cf.  OF. 
pa/rocine.]  Patrocinution.  Obs. 
patroillart.  n.  Also  patroullart. 
[OF.  jiatroul/art .]  Jargon.  Obs. 
pa  trold'.  PutTollod.  Ref-  -SM* 
pa  trole'.  Var.  of  patrol. 
pat  ro-log'ic  (p  ft  trrC-l  5  j'Ykk 
pat  ro-log'l-cal  (-l-krtl),  a.  Of 
or  pertaining  to  patrology. 
pa-trol'o-gist  ( pu-trOl'o-jYst).  n. 
One  versed  in  patrology. 
patrol  wagon  U.  S.  a  A  wagon 
used  by  policemen  to  convey 
prisoners,  b  A  light  wagon  used 
by  an  underwriters'  Are  patrol, 
salvage  corps,  or  protective  as¬ 
sociation  in  hastening  to  fires  to 
save  insured  property, 
pat'ron.  +  pattern,  [of.  7?.| 
pa'tron,  r.  t.  To  be  a  patron  I 
pat'ron-age.  v.  t.  To  act  as  pa¬ 
tron  of;  maintain;  defend.  Obs 


ale,  senate,  eftre,  Jim,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofa  ;  eve,  Svent,  6nd,  recent,  maker;  ice,  Ill;  old,  6bey,  orb,  5dd,  s&ft,  connect ;  use,  unite,  6rn,  tip,  circus,  mend; 

H  Foreign  Word.  +  Obsolete  Variant  of.  +  combined  with.  =  equals. 
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pat'ronate  (pSt'run-at ;  pa'trfin- ;  277),  n.  [L.  patrona- 
tu$’\  Kiglit,  duty,  position,  jurisdiction,  or  possession  of 
a  patron  ;  patronage.  Rare. 

pa'tron  ess  (pa'trSu-Ss  ;  pit'rSn- ;  277),  n.  1.  A  female 
patron  ;  esp.,  a  lady  who  promotes,  or  lends  her  support 
or  encouragement  to,  a  social  function,  as  a  dance,  a  chari¬ 
table  enterprise,  a  fair,  or  the  like. 

2.  A  female  patron  saint ;  also,  a  tutelary  goddess. 

3-  Eccl.  Ijdiv .  A  woman  who  holds  an  advowson. 
pat'ron  lze  (pSt'run-iz;  pa'trun- ;  277),  v.  I.  ;  -ized  (-izd)  ; 

-iz/inq  (-iz'Ing).  X.  To  act  as  patron  toward  ;  to  protect ; 
support ;  countenance ;  favor ;  aid. 

'1  his  idea  has  been  patronized  by  two  States  only.  A.  Hamilton 

2.  To  defend  ;  vindicate;  justify.  Obs. 

3.  To  lay  responsibility  for  ;  to  father  ;  —  with  upon.  Obs. 

4.  To  assume  the  air  of  a  patron,  or  of  a  superior  and  pro¬ 
tector,  toward  ;  to  treat  with  condescension  ;  —  used  dis¬ 
paragingly  ;  as,  to  patronize  one’B  equals. 

5.  Com.  To  trade  with  customarily  ;  to  frequent  as  a  cus¬ 
tomer.  Cant  or  Colloq. 

pat'ron  iz  ing  (-iz'Tng ),p.pr.  &  eh.  n .  of  patronize.  Specif.: 
p.  a.  Showing  condescending  favor  ;  assuming  superior 
manner  or  airs.  —  pat'ron  lz  ing-ly,  adv. 
pat'ro-nym'ic  (pSt'ro-mm'Ik),  pat'ro  nym'l-cal  i-T-kdl), 
a.  [L.  patrotiy  micus,  Gr,  naTpjn’vpuKoq ;  7 rarr/p  father  -f- 
bvop.a  name  :  cf.  F.  patronymique.']  Derived  from  ances¬ 
tors,  as  a  name  ;  expressing  the  name  of  ancestors ;  as,  a 
patronymic  denomination.  —  pat'ro  nym'l-cal-ly,  adv. 
pat  ro-nym'ic,  n.  A  modification  of  an  ancestor’s  name 
borne  by  the  son  ;  a  name  derived  from  that  of  a  parent 
or  ancestor;  as,  Pelides,  the  son  of  Peleus  ;  Johnson,  the 
son  of  John;  Macdonald,  the  son  of  Donald  ;  also,  the  sur¬ 
name  of  a  family  ;  the  family  name.  Cf.  eponym. 
pa-troon'  (pa-troon'),  n.  [For  senses  1  to  3,  F .patron; 
for  6ense  4,  D.  patroon  a  patron,  a  protector.  See  patron  ] 

1.  A  patron,  or  supporter.  Obs. 

2  =  patron,  C  a.  Obs. 

3.  =  patron,  7.  Rare. 

4  A  proprietor  of  any  of  certain  tracts  of  land  with  ma¬ 
norial  privileges  and  right  of  entail,  granted  under  the  old 
Dutch  governments  of  New  York  and  New  Jersey.  The 
grants  were  orig.  to  members  of  the  Dutch  West  India 
Company.  The  privileges  were  abolished  about  185U.  See 
manor,  4.  U. 

pat  We'  I  (pa'ta' ;  pSt'e),  a.  [F.  patte ,  fem.  pattee,  fr.  patte 
pat  W'  j  paw,  foot.]  Her.  Having  arms  narrow  at  the 
center  and  expanding  greatly  toward  the  ends ;  —  said  of 
a  cross.  See  cross,  Illust.  (16). 

pat'ten  (pSt'en),  n.  [F.  pat  in ,  peril,  fr.  patte  paw,  foot.] 

1.  Any  of  various  kinds  of  foot  gear  worn  at  different  pe¬ 
riods  or  in  various  countries,  as  a  wooden  shoe  or  clog,  a 
chopine,  etc.  ;  specif.,  a  kind  of  overshoe  with  a  wooden 
sole,  usually  supported  by  an  iron  ring,  worn  to  raise  the 
feet  from  the  wet  or  the  mud. 

The  patten  now  supports  each  frugal  dame.  Gay. 

2.  A  round  wooden  plate  fastened  to  the  hind  feet  of  horses 
to  prevent  their  sinking  into  soft  or  boggy  land  that  is 
being  plowed  or  cultivated.  Eng. 

3.  a  A  snowshoe.  Rare  or  Alien,  b  A  skate.  Dial.  Eng. 
or  Alien,  c  A  stilt.  Dial.  Eng. 

4-  Arch.  A  base,  stand,  support,  foot,  bottom  plate,  or  sill, 
pat'ter  (pSt^r),  v.  i. ;  pat'tered  (-erd)  ;  pat'ter-ing. 

[From  pater  in  paternoster.']  1.  To  say  the  paternoster, 
esp.  rapidly,  mechanically,  or  mumbliugly  ;  to  mutter 
one’s  prayers  ;  to  mumble  ;  as,  to  patter  with  the  lips. 

2  a  To  talk  rapidly  or  glibly  ;  to  chatter  ;  jabber,  b  To 
talk  ;  harangue.  Slang  or  Peddlers'  Cant,  c  To  talk  the 
patter  of  thieves,  vagabonds,  etc. 

pat'ter,  V.  t.  1.  To  say  or  repeat,  as  prayers,  rapidly,  me¬ 
chanically,  or  mumblingly  ;  to  mutter. 

[The  hooded  clouds] patter  their  doleful  prayers.  Longfellow. 

2.  To  talk  or  speak.  Slang  or  Peddlers'  Cant. 

You  all  patter  French  more  or  less.  T.  Hughes. 
to  patter  flash,  to  talk  in  thieves’  cant.  Slang. 
pat'ter,  n.  [See  patter  to  mumble,  to  chatter.]  1.  The 
cant  of  thieves,  vagabonds,  etc.,  or  of  any  class  or  profes¬ 
sion  ;  jargon  or  lingo  ;  as,  thieves’  patter  ;  gypsies’  patter. 
2.  The  language  or  oratory  of  a  street  peddler,  conjurer,  or 
the  like  ;  hence,  glib  talk  ;  a  voluble  harangue  ;  mere  talk  ; 
chatter  ;  also,  specif.,  rapid  speech,  esp.  as  sometimes  in¬ 
troduced  in  songs  Cant  or  Colloq. 

pat'ter,  v.  i.  [Freq.  of  pat  to  strike  gently.]  1  To  strike 
with  a  quick  succession  of  pats  or  slight  sounds ;  as,  pat¬ 
tering  rain  or  hail ;  pattering  feet. 

2.  To  move  with  short  rapid  steps  so  as  to  make  a  patter. 

She  pattered  in,  her  hands  full.  Octave  Thanet. 
pat'ter,  v.  t.  To  cause  to  patter  ;  also,  to  spatter  ;  sprinkle. 


pat'ter  (pXt'er),  n.  A  pattering;  a  quick  succession  of 
slight  sounds  ;  as,  patter  of  rain ;  patter  of  little  feet, 
pat'tern  (pJt'ern),  n.  [ME.  patron ,  F.  patron,  a  patron, 
also,  a  pattern.  See  patron.]  1.  Anything  proposed  for 
imitation  ;  an  archetype  ;  exemplar  ;  that  which  is  to  be, 
or  is  ht  to  be,  copied  or  imitated. 

I  will  be  the  pattern  of  all  patience.  Shak. 

2.  Anything  formed  or  designed  as  a  guide  or  model  for 
making  things  ;  a  model ;  plan  ;  as,  a  dressmaker’s  pattern. 
Hence,  specif.  :  a  Pounding.  A  model  for  making  the 
mold  into  which  molten  metal  is  poured  to  form  a  casting. 
It  is  usually  made  of  varnished  or  painted  wood,  or  of  metal 
when  many  duplicate  castings  are  required.  The  pattern 
is  made  a  little  larger  than  the  proposed  casting  to  allow 
for  contraction  of  tne  casting  in  cooling  (see  contraction 
rule).  When  the  casting  is  of  such  a  shape  that  the  re¬ 
moval  of  the  pattern  in  one  piece  would  break  the  mold  the 
pattern  is  made  in  two  or  more  pieces  and  doweled  together, 
each  piece  being  usually  removed  in  a  separate  flask.  See 
loose  piece,  core  print,  flask,  4,  etc.  b  A  specimen  of  a 
proposed  coin,  minted  but  not  used  for  currency. 

3.  Form,  style,  or  type  of  decoration  ;  design  ;  as,  rugs 
of  fine  pattern.  Also,  style  or  form  of  natural  marking. 

4.  A  part  showing  the  figure  or  quality  of  the  whole  ;  a 
specimen  ;  a  sample ;  also,  an  example  ;  an  instance,  esp. 
a  typical  or  representative  one  ;  a  model  example. 

He  compares  the  pattern  with  the  whole  piece.  Swift. 

6.  Something  made  after  a  model ;  a  copy  ;  likeness.  Obs. 

The  patterns  of  things  in  the  heavens.  Heb.  ix.  23. 

6.  A  length  of  cloth  sufficient  for  a  garment,  sometimes 
specially  woven  for  the  purpose ;  as,  a  dress  pattern.  U.  S. 

7.  Gun.  Distribution  of  the  shot  from  a  shotgun  or  the 
bullets  from  an  exploded  shrapnel  on  a  target  perpendicu¬ 
lar  to  the  plane  of  fire  ;  also,  a  diagram  of  such  distribution. 

8.  In  Ireland,  a  patron  saint’s  day  ;  hence,  the  festivity  or 
fair  connected  with  one  ;  a  “  patron.” 

Syn.  —  Archetype,  prototype,  example,  copy.—  Pattern, 
model,  exemplar,  ideal.  A  pattern  is  that  after  which 
something  is  made  ;  the  word  often  applies  esp.  to  that 
which  is  worthy  of  imitation,  and  this  suggestion  is  height¬ 
ened  in  model  ;  as,  “  keeping  the  excellent  pattern  of  his  sis¬ 
ter's  virtues  before  his  eyes  ”  ( Fielding ) ;  “  Eleonora  is  still 
the  pattern  of  charity,  devotion,  and  humility;  of  the 
best  wife,  the  best  mother,  and  the  best  of  friends”  {Dry- 
den)',  “  Womankind  would  by  her  model  form  their  mmd  ” 

( Swift) ;  “  I  never  saw  such  a  boy  ;  our  breed  is  not  made  on 
this  model  ”  ( T.  Gray):  “Mr.  Gray  thought  the  narrative 
of  Thucvdides  the  model  of  history  ”  ( N .  Nicholls).  Exem¬ 
plar,  which  is  often  interchangeable  with  pattern  or  models 
suggests/  ;p.  an  example  (often  personal)  to  be  followed  ; 
an  ideal  is  a  perfect  standard  or  exemplar ;  as,  “  To  men  of 
letters  doubly  dear,  not  for  his  wit  and  genius  merely,  but 
as  an  exemplar  of  goodness,  probity,  and  pure  life  ”  ( Thack¬ 
eray)',  “What  keeps  a  spirit  wholly  true  to  that  ideal 
which  he  bears?”  {Tennyson).  See  image,  standard, 
DUPLICATE,  PROTOTYPE,  EMBLEM. 

pat'tern,  v.t.;  pat'terned  (-ernd) ;  pat'tern-ing.  1.  To 
make,  or  serve  as,  a  pattern  or  model  for.  Obs. 

2.  To  make  or  design  (anything)  by,  from,  or  after,  a  pat¬ 
tern  ;  to  copy  ;  model ;  imitate.  Milton. 

[A  temple]  patterned  from  that  which  Adam  reared  in  Para¬ 
dise.  Sir  T.  Herbert. 

3.  To  match  ;  parallel.  Obs.  or  Archaic. 

4.  To  furnish  or  adorn  with  a  pattern  or  design. 

Its  dark  walls  patterned  with  shelves  C.  G.  D.  Roberts. 
to  pattern  out.  a  To  furnish  a  pattern  or  model  for.  Obs. 
b  To  lay  out  according  to  a  pattern, 
pat'tern,  v.  i.  1.  To  take  pattern  ;  —  with  by.  Rare. 

2  To  give  a  pattern  or  model. 

The  master  imitates  the  fault  with  exaggeration,  then  (pre¬ 
sumably)  patterns  correctly  Browne  tr  Behuke. 

3.  Gun.  To  make  a  pattern,  as  a  shotgun, 
to  pattern  after,  to  imitate  ;  follow. 

pattern  maker,  or  pat'tern  mak  er  (-mak'er),  n.  A 
maker  of  patterns,  as  for  weaving,  or  for  a  molder.  — 

pattern  making,  or  pat'tern  mak  ing  ( -making),  n. 
pat;tl  da'ri  (put'e-dii're  ;  pSt'I-),  [Hind,  patfi-ddri  ; 
pa{{%  a  portion  of  land  -j-  Per.  - dart ,  an  abstract  suffix.] 
Hindu  Law.  A  form  of  land  tenure  in  which  the  lands  of 
a  village  are  subdivided  into  portions,  called  pattis ,  each 
of  which  is  owned  by  cosharers,  called  pattidars,  holding  their 
parts  in  severalty  according  to  ancestral  shares  fixed  by  hisivars, 
or  plows,  each  cosharer  paying  his  own  government  taxes,  for 
which  all,  however,  are  responsible.  Cf.  bhaiyachaha. 
Pat'tin  son  proe'ess  <p8t'Tn-swn).  Metal.  A  process  of 
desilverizing  and  purifying  lead  by  repeated  meltings  and 
skimmings.  It  was  invented  in  1833  by  Hugh  Lee  Pattin- 
son,  English  metallurgist. 

pat'ty  (pSt/I),  n.;  pi.  patties  (-Tz).  [F.  pale.  See  pasty.] 
A  little  pie  or  pasty. 

pat'ty  pan'  (pSt'T-pSn'),  n.  1.  A  pan  for  baking  patties. 

2.  A  patty.  Obs. 

3.  A  variety  of  summer  squash  shaped  like  a  patty. 


pat'll  lous  (pSPu-Ims),  a.  [L.  patulus ,  fr.  patere  to  be 
open,  extend.]  1.  Open  ;  expanded  ;  distended. 

The  eyes  are  large  and  patulous.  Sir  J.  Hill. 
2.  Rot.  Spreading,  as  the  branches  of  a  tree ;  diffuse ; 
loosely  expanded  ;  as,  a. patulous  calyx, 
pau'ei-  (po'sT-).  A  combining  form  from  Latin  paucus , 
meaning  few  ;  as,  /wuctnervate,  pemetpinnate. 
pau'ei-ty  (p6'sT-tT),  n.;  pi.  -ties  (-tlz).  [L.  paueitas ,  fr. 
paucus  few,  little :  cf.  F.  paucite.  See  few.]  1.  Few¬ 
ness  ;  smallness  of  number  ;  a  small  number. 

Revelation  denies  it  by  the  stern  reserve,  the  paucity ,  and  the 
incompleteness,  of  its  communications  I.  Taylor. 

2.  Smallness  of  quantity;  exiguity;  insufficiency  ;  as, 
paucity  of  blood. 

Paul  (p61),  n.  [L.  Paulus ,  or  Gr.  llavAo?,  prob.  partly 
through  F.  Paul ,  OF.  Pol  ;  cf.  L.  paulus  little.]  1.  Also 
Pau'lus  (pS'l&s).  Lit.,  little;  —  rnasc.  prop.  name.  L. 
Paulus  ;  F.  Paul  (pol);  It.  Paolo  (pa'$-lo);  Sp.  Pablo  (pab7- 
lo);  Pg.  Paulo  (pou'lo)  ;  G.  Paul  (poul).  — Fem.  Paula. 
2.  Also  Saul.  Bib.  A  Jew  of  Tarsus  who  was  converted 
to  Christianity  by  a  vision  and  became  the  apostle  to  the 
Gentiles.  He  founded  many  churches,  to  which  he  sent 
epistles  which  are  a  part  of  the  New  Testament.  He  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  have  suffered  martyrdom  at  Rome  about  67  a.  d. 
Paul  and  Virginia,  a  pair  of  playmates  and  faithful  lovers  in 
Beriuirdin  de  St.  Pierre’s  romance  “Paul  et  Virginie  ” 
(1787).  Virginia,  when  returning  to  their  island  home, 
Mauritius,  from  France,  is  drowned  in  the  wreck  of  the 
ship  near  the  island,  and  Paul  soon  after  dies  of  grief, 
paul'dron  (pSl'drihi),  poul'dron  (pol'-),  n.  [OF.  espau- 
leron,  fr.  espaule  shoulder,  F.  Spaule.]  A  piece  of  armor 
covering  the  shoulder  where  the  body  piece  and  arm  piece 
join,  consist  ing  either  of  splints  sliding  one  over  another, 
or  of  a  single  plate  moving  on  pivots. 

Paul'i-an  (p61'T-«n),  n.  1.  Eccl.  Hist.  A  follower  of  Paul 
of  Samosata,  a  bishop  of  Antioch  in  the  3d  century.  He 
denied  personal  distinction  in  the  deity  and  held  that 
Christ  was  a  man  born  of  the  Virgin  and  inspired  of  the 
Logos,  which  he  taught  is  an  impersonal  attribute  of 
the  Father  and  does  not  in  its  essence  dwell  in  Christ. 

2.  A  follower  of  St.  Paul.  Rare. 

Pau  li'eian  (p6-lTsh'&n),  n.  [LL.  Pauliciani ,  pi.,  Gr. 
nauAiKiflU'oi ;  orig.  uncert.]  Eccl.  Hist.  One  of  a  heretical 
Christian  sect,  originating  in  Armenia  in  the  7th  century. 
They  claimed  to  be  the  true  Catholic  Church.  They  sep¬ 
arated  the  Creator  from  the  Heavenly  God,  the  author  of 
the  soul.  They  denied  the  Incarnation  and  said  that  God 
sent  an  angel,  whom  he  called  his  Son,  into  the  world.  They 
had  a  simple  government,  and  rejected  monasticism .  They 
rejected  the  Petrine  Epistles.  They  were  gradually  ab¬ 
sorbed  by  the  Roman  Catholics  and,  in  modern  times,  by 
the  Protestants.  —  Pau-li'cianism  (  Tz’m),  n. 
pau'lln  (pS'lTn),  7i.  [Prob.  for  palling  a  covering.  Cf. 
tarpaulin.]  Tarpaulin  or  other  similar  material. 
Pau-li'na  (po-IPna)  )  n.  [L.,  fem.  of  Paulinus  ;  the  form 
Pau  line'  (p6-len')  j  Pauline  is  peril,  fr.  F.  Pauline.  See 
Paulinus;  cf.  Paul.]  1.  Fem.  prop.  name.  F.  Pauline 
(po'len') ;  It.  Paolina  (pa  o-le'na)  ;  Sp.  &  Pg.  Paulina 
(pou-le'iiii) ;  G.  Pauline  (pou-le'ne). 

2.  a  The  clever,  warm-hearted,  but  hot-tempered  and  vol¬ 
uble  wife  of  Antigonu8  and  friend  of  Hermione  in  Shake¬ 
speare’s  “  Winter’s  Tale.”  b  The  “  Lady  of  Lyons  ”  in  Bul- 
wer-Lytton’s  play  of  that  name.  See  Melnotte,  Claude. 
Paul'ine  (p61'in  ;  -Tn),  a.  [L.  Paulinus ,  fr.  Paulus  Paul.] 
Of,  pert,  to,  or  characteristic  of,  the  apostle  Paul  or  his 
writings;  conforming  to  Paul’s  teachings,  esp.  the  doctrines 
of  justification  by  faith,  predestination,  and  election. 
Pauline  Epistles, the  Epistles  in  the  New  Testament  (Romans 
to  Philemon  inclusive,  often  including  —  traditionally  — 
Hebrews)  assigned  to  the  authorship  of  St.  Paul.  It  is 
now  generally  field  that  St.  Paul  was  not  the  author  of  the 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews.  See  New  Testament. 

Paul'in-ism  (pSl'T-niz’m),  n.  The  theological  principles 
taught  by,  or  ascribed  to,  the  apostle  Paul,  esp.  his  teach¬ 
ing  of  emancipation  from  the  Jewish  law,  the  indwelling 
spirit  of  Christ,  and  the  supreme  importance  of  faith.  Cf. 
Petrinism.  —  Paul'in-ist,  n. 

Paul'ist,  7i.  R.  C.  Ch.  a  In  India,  a  Jesuit ;  —  so  called 
from  their  head  church  and  convent  of  St.  Paul’s  in  Goa, 
b  A  member  of  the  Congregation  of  the  Missionary  Priests 
of  St.  Paul  the  Apostle,  founded  in  1868  by  the  Rev.  I.  T. 
Hecker  of  New  York.  They  are  engaged  in  parochial, 
missionary,  educational,  and  literary  work. 

Paul  lin'i-a  (p6-lln'T-d),  n.  [NL.,  after  Christian  Franz 
Paullini,  German  botanist.]  1.  Bot.  A  large  genus  of  chiefly 
tropical  American  sapindaceous  twining  shrubs  marked  by 
irregular  flowers  and  pyriform  capsules.  P.  cupana  fur¬ 
nishes  guarana.  P.  curassavica  is  the  supple-jack. 

2.  [/.  c.]  Pharm.  Guarana. 


p&t'ron-al,  n.  [L.  patronalis : 
cf.  F.  patronal.  J  Patron  ;  pro¬ 
tecting  ;  favoring  ;  of  or  pert, 
to  a  patron  or  patron  6aint. 
patron  day.  A  patron  saint’s 
aav.  Chief  y  Ir. 

l>a'tron-dom  (pa'tr«n-dfim),  n. 

See -DOM.  [PATTKKN.I 

patrone.  +  patron,  patroon, | 
pa/tron-e8B-Bhlp/,  u.  See -ship. 
pat'ron  iz  a-ble  (pat'rtfn-Tz'd- 
Vl ;  pa'trun-).  a.  See -able. 
paVron-l-za'tion  (-Y-zS'shtZn  ; 
-T-za'sh«n),  n.  A  patronizing; 
patronage.  [who  patronizes.! 
pat'ron-iz  er  (-T  z'P  r),  u.  One| 
pa'tron-lesB,  </.  See  -less. 
pa'tron-ly.  a.  Of,  pertaining 
to,  or  befitting,  a  patron, 
pat  ro-nom  a  tol'o-gy  (pttt'rft- 
n0m'd-t51'6-jT),  n.  [Gr.  naTijp, 
varp os,  a  father  -f-  onomatol¬ 
ogy.]  The  branch  of  knowl¬ 
edge  treating  of  personal  names 
and  their  origin  ;  the  study  of 
patronymics. 

pat'ron-our,  n.  [See  patron, 
v.  tc  n.]  Patron  saint.  Obs.  Scot. 
pa'tron-Bhlp,  n.  See -ship. 
pat'ro-nym  (p&t'rd-nYm),  n.  A 
patronymic. 

pa-troon'ry  (pd-troon'rt),  n. 
Che  patroon  system, 
pa-troon 'Bhip’.  n.  See  -sh  i  p. 
patrouille.  f  patrol. 
patroun  ^  patron,  pattern. 
pa-tru'i-ty  ( nd-trdo'Y-tT),  n. 
[L.  yatruus  father’s  brother,  fr. 
hater,  patris,  father.]  The  re¬ 
lationship  of  a  paternal  uncle, 
patt.  +  pat. 


patt.  n.  [F  pat,  ir.  It.  patta 
quits,  the  being  even,  neither 
winning  nor  losing,  fr.  I  j.  pacta, 
pi.  of  pact  urn  pact  (see  pact)  ; 
cf.  D.  pat  stalemate,  G.  patt.] 
Chess.  Stalemate.  Obs.  —  a. 
Stalemated.  Obs. 
pat'ta.  Var.  of  pottah. 
pattacoone.  patacoon. 

pat  ta-dar'.  -da'ri.  Vars.  of 
PATTIDAK,  -DAK! 
pat'ta-mar.  Vur.  of  patamar. 
pattara  +  pjtakah. 
pat  ta-re'ro.  pkdrero 

patte.  +  pat. 

||  patte  (put),  n.;  pi.  pattes 
(pit).  [F.]  1.  Her  The  paw  of 
an  animal 

2.  A  decorative  band,  strap,  or 
belt  used  to  finish  gurments. 
pat' tel.  Var.  of  p'atel.  India. 
pat'ten.  +  paten,  patent. 
pat'ten,  v.  i.  [Cf.  F.  jiatiner.] 
a  To  go  about  on  pattens,  b  To 
skate.  Dial.  Eng.  [ing  pattens.  I 
pat'tened  (pttt'<?nd),  a.  Wear- 1 
pat'ten-er.  n.  a  [OF.  patinier.] 
Maker  of  pattens,  b  [Fr  pat¬ 
ten,  v.]  A  skater.  Dial.  Eng- 
pat'ter.  v.  t.  To  eat.  Pidgin 
Eng.,  Australia. 
pat'ter.  n.  One  that  pats  ;  spe¬ 
cif.,  Dial.  Eng.,  a  schoolmas¬ 
ter’s  ferule. 

pat'ter-an  Erron.  for  patrin. 
pat'ter  er,  n.  One  who  patters, 
pat'tern-a-ble.  a.  That  can  be 
matched.  Obs. 

pattern  bsx.  chain,  cylinder. 

Figure  Weaving.  Devices  in  a 
loom  to  present  several  shuttles 
to  the  picker  in  due  order. 


f  attern  card  Weaving.  Any  of 
he  perforated  cards  in  a  Jac¬ 
quard  apparatus, 
pat'ternd  Patterned.  Ref.  Sp. 
pat'terned  (p&t'?rnd),  a.  Hav¬ 
ing,  or  furnished  with,  a  pat¬ 
tern  or  patterns, 
pat'tern-er,  n.  A  designer, 
drawer,  or  maker  of  patterns, 
pat'tem-ize,  r  t.  To  reduce  to 
a  pattern. 

pat'tern-lesg.  a.  See  -less. 
pattern  reader.  One  who  ar¬ 
ranges  textile  patterns 
pattern  wheel .  =  co  u  n  t- w  heel. 
pat'tern-y  (  pfit'or-n  i ),  n.  W  itli. 
or  characterized  by,  patterns, 
esp.  excessively  so. 
patter  song  [See  patter 
glib  talk.]  A  song,  esp.  in  comic 
opera,  characterized  by  having 
a  great  many  words  sung  or 
spoken  very  rapidly, 
pat'ti  (pfit'e),  n.  [Hind.pof/i 
a  portion  of  land,  fr.  Skr.  pat  a 
a  piece  of  cloth.]  Hindu  Law 
See  pattidari. 
pattlcear.  +  pastisar. 
pat  ti-dar'  (pfit'f-dar'  ;  pfit'-), 
n .  Hindu  Law.  See  pattidari. 
Pat 'tie-son.  Peter,  or  Patrick 
(p&t'Y-siZn).  An  imaginary  as¬ 
sistant  teacher  at  Gandercleuch, 
ami  the  feigned  author  of  Scott’s 
*•  Tales  <>f  My  Landlord  ” 
pattimar.  Var.  of  pattamar. 
pat'tin.  +  patten. 
pat'tin-son-ize  (pflt'Yn-sun-Yz), 
v.t.  Metal.  To  treat  hv  the  Pattin- 
son  process.  pat  tln-son-i-za'- 
tion  (-Y-za'shr/n  :  -Y-za'-),  n. 
Pattinson’s  white  or  white  lead 


(-sanz).  Che  in.  An  oxychloride 
of  lead  formerly  used  as  a  sub¬ 
stitute  for  white  lead, 
pat'tle  ( p  a  t'’l ).  Vur.  of  1st 
paddle,  1  (a  kind  of  spud). 
Scot,  fr  Dial.  Eng. 

Pat'ton’s  spruce  (p&t'tfnz). 
The  black  hemlock, 
at'ty-cake'.  n.  1.  A  patty. 

.  Erron.  for  pat-a-cake. 
pa'tu  i pii'too),  //.  [Maori.]  A 
hand  weapon,  as  a  club  or  knife 
,V<  /•  it/illld. 

pat'u-lent  ( pftt'tY-l<»nt),  a.  [See 
patulous.1  Open;  patulous. 
pat'u-lous-ly,m/?\  of  patulous. 
pat'u  loue-ness.  n.  See -ness. 
pat-wa'ri ( put-wii'r<5),«.  [Hind. 
putiniiri.]  In  India,  a  village 
accountant, 
paty.  +  pattee. 

Pa'u  Cpa'd).  Bib. 
pa'u  a  (pa'dh-ii),  n.  [Maori.] 
a  See  mutton  fish  d.  b  A  fish¬ 
hook  made  of  the  paua  shell. 

paucas  pallabris  Blunder  for 
pocan  pa  la  bras. 

II  pau'ea  ver'ba  (pA'kd  vQr'- 
ba).  [L.]  Few  words  some¬ 
times  simply  pauca. 
pauch'ty  Var.  of  pauohty. 
pau  ci-ar  tic'u-late.  a.  See 

PAUCI-. 

pau  ci-den'tate,  a.  See  pauci-. 
pau'cl-flo'rous,  a.  Bot.  Few- 
flowered. 

pau'ci-fo'll-ate.  a.  Bot.  Few- 
feaved.  —  pau  ci-fo'li-ouB,  a. 
pau'ei-fy  (p6'si-fT).u  t.  I  jiauci- 
4-  -/}/.]  To  make  few.  Obs. 
pau'ci-loc'u-lar.  a.  See  pauci-. 
p  a  u-ci  l'o-quen  t  (p5-sll'(5- 


kw/nt),  a.  (See  pauciloquy.] 
Short  or  brief  in  speech.  —  pau- 
cil'o  quent-ly,  «</u 
pau-cil'o-quy  (-kwY),  n.  [L. 
puucilo'/uiuni ;  paucus  -f  lor/m 
to  speak.]  Brevity  in  speech, 
pau'eine  (p6'sYn  ;  -sen  :  1S4),  n. 
Chein.  A  yellow  crystalline  al- 
kuloid,  C27H39O3N.-,,  found  in 
pauco  nuts. 

pau'ci-nerv'ate,  a.  See  pauci-. 
pau'ci-pin'nate.  a.  Bot.  See 
pauci-.  frayed,  as  an  umbel. I 
pau  ci  ra'di-atc,  </.  Bot.  Few-| 
pau  ci-spi'ral.  a.  Having  few 
whorls.  [with  few  words. I 
II  pau'eis  ver'bis.  [L  J  In  or 
pau'eo  nut  The  nut  or  seed  of 
an  African  leguminous  tree 
( Prntaclethra  viacrop/o/lla). 
paugh'ty  (Scot.  pfi'tY,  pax'-, 
pSx  - :  dial.  pfi'tY,  paf'tT),  a. 
Haughty  ;  proud  ;  also,  pert ; 
saucy  ;  insolent.  Scot.  Dial. 
Eng. 

pau'gie. -gy  (pfi'gY).  rj.  [Cor¬ 
rupted  fr.  Amer  Indian  mish- 
cuppauog.  Ct.SCUp.]  Thescup. 
pauh.  +  PAH,  inter/. 
pau  hau'gen  (pfi-hfi'gtfn),  n. 
[Of  North  Amer.  Indian (Algon- 
quinn)  origin.]  The  menhaden. 

pauk.  pauk'y,  etc.  Vars.  of 
I'AWK,  PAWKY,  etc. 

paul.  Var.  of  pawl. 

paul.  Obs.  or  Scot.  &  dial.  Eng. 
var.  of  pall,  v.  t. 
aul.  n.  =  paolo.  See  coin. 
au'la  (pfi'ld),  v.  [L.]  Fem. 
prop.  name.  See  Paul.  It.  Pao- 
la  ( pa'fi-lii);  Sn.,Pg.,X  G.  Pau¬ 
la  (pou'la)  ;  F.  Paule  (pfil). 


pau-lar'  (pou-liir'),  n.  [From 
Paular ,  on  the  borders  of 
Andalusia.l  A  Spanish  strain 
of  merino  elieep. 
paule.  -f  pall,  cloth, 
paul'frey  palfrey. 
Paul'i-an-ist.  Paul'i-an-ite,  n. 
=  Pau  li  an,  1. 

pau'lie  (nfi'lY  ;  pa'IY),  a.  Scot 
Dial.  Eng.  Impotent ;  feeble; 
sickly,  as  a  lamb;  delormed;  in¬ 
ferior  ;  of  the  mind,  silly  — 
pau'lie,  /i. 

Pau  lin'i-an  (pfi-lYn'Y-dn),  a 
Pauline.  —  n.  Paulini6t 
Pau'lin-is'tic  (pfi'lY-nYs'tYk),  a. 
Pert. to  Paulinism  or  aPauliinet 
Paii-lin'i-ty  (p  6-1 Y  n'Y-t  Y).  n. 
Pauline  quality  or  character. 
Pau'lin  ize  (  pfi'lY-nTz),  r.  t.  V  t. 
Eccl.  To  conform  to  or  follow 
the  teaching  of  the  apostlePaul. 
Pau-li'nuB  (pfi-lT'mYs),  n.  [L 
Cf.  Paul.]  Masc.  prop.  name. 
L.  id.  —  Fem.  Paulina  (-ndt). 
Paul'iam  (pfil'Y/.’m),  n.  Paulin- 
ism. 

Pau-liB'ta  (pou-les'td),n.  [From 
the  province  (now  State)  of  Sao 
Paulo ,  Brazil.]  A  mixed-breed 
descendant  of  the  first  Portu¬ 
guese  immigrants  into  Brazil 
and  of  the  Indians.  [06s. I 
Paulistine,  n.  =  Paulist  a. I 
Paul'ite,  n.  [Paul,  L.  Paulus, 
+  -ite.]  1.  R.  C.  Ch.  One  of  the 
Hermits  of  St.  Paul,  a  monastic 
order  founded  in  1215. 

2.  A  partisan  of  the  apostle 
PauKcf.  1  Cor.  i.  12).  A  ’once  Use . 
p&ulme  ^  palm, of  the  hand, 
paulm'er.  palmer. 


food,  foot;  out,  oil;  chair;  go;  sing,  ii)k  ;  4*en,  thin;  nature,  verdure  (250) ;  K  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  acli  (144) ;  boN  ;  yet;  zh  —  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Guide. 

Full  explanstloni  of  Abbreviations,  Signs,  etc..  Immediately  precede  the  l  oeabulary. 
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PAWN 


Paulownia,  leaves  and 
flowers.  (£) 


pau'lo  spore  (p6'lo-spor;  201),  n.  [Gr.  navha  rest.  See 
spore.]  Bot.  Ill  mycology,  any  specialized  growth  or 
development  serving  as  a  resting  stage  in  the  life  of  the 
organism.  Gemmae,  chlamydospores,  cysts,  etc.,  are  ex¬ 
amples  of  paulospores.  Cf .  car- 
POSPORE,  KINOSPORE.  KlebS. 

Pau  low'ni-a  (p6-lo'nT-d),  n. 

[NL.,  after  the  Russian  prin¬ 
cess  Anna  Pavlovna ,  daughter 
of  Paul  I.]  1.  Bot.  A  genus 

of  scrophulariaceous  trees.  The 
only  species,  P.  tomentosa,  a 
native  of  Japan,  is  widely  culti¬ 
vated,  and  often  naturalized. 

It  has  showy  violet-purple 
foxglovelike  flowers  borne  in  a 
pyramidal  panicle;  its  persist¬ 
ent  capsules  have  numerous 
winged  seeds. 

2.  (7.  c.]  A  tree  of  this  species, 
paunch  (panch ;  poncli ;  277, 

140),  n.  [OF.  panche ,  var.  of 
pance ,  F.  pause,  L.  pantex,  pan- 
ficw.]  1.  a  The  belly  and  its 
contents,  b  The  first  stomach,  or  rumen,  of  a  ruminant. 

2.  Naut.  a  A  paunch  mat.  b  A  thin  shield  of  wood  on  a 
mast  to  permit  the  lower  yards  to  slide  easily  over  the  hoops. 
Paunch  mat.  Naut.  A  thick  mat  of  strands  of  rope  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  yard  or  rigging  from  chafing, 
pau'per  (pC'per),  n.  [L.  See  poor.]  1.  A  person  desti¬ 
tute  of  means  except  such  as  are  derived  from  charity, 
specif,  one  who  receives  aid  from  public  poor  funds. 

2.  Law.  One  allowed  to  sue  in  forma  pauperis  (which  see). 

3.  A  very  poor  person  ;  —  usually  contemptuous, 
pau'per-ism  (-Tz’m),  n.  State  or  quality  of  being  a  pauper ; 

also,  paupers  collectively. 

pau'per  ize  (-Iz),  V.  t.  ;  -ized  (-Izd) ;  -iz'ing  (-iz'Tng).  To 
make  a  pauper  of  ;  to  reduce  to  pauperism  ;  to  imbue  with 
the  spirit  or  inclinations  of  a  pauper ;  as,  to  pauperize  the 
peasantry.  —  pau'per  i  za'tion  (-T-za'shSn ;  -i-za'shfin),  n. 
Pau'puk  kee'Wis  (pS'pwk-ke'wTs),  v.  A  mischievous  ma¬ 
gician  in  Longfellow’s  “  Hiawatha,”  who  is  pursued  by 
Hiawatha  and  slain  in  the  form  of  a  beaver,  but  whose  spirit 
endeavors  to  escape,  finally  taking  human  form,  and  is 
killed,  Hiawatha  transforming  it  into  an  eagle. 
Pau-rop'o-da  (p6-r<5p'o-dd),  n.  pi.  [NL. ;  Gr.  navpos  small 
-f-  -poda.~\  Zool.  An  order  of  very  small  myri- 
apods  with  only  nine  pairs  of  legs  and  lacking  \ 
tracheae.  —  pau'ro-pod  (p6'ro-pod),  a.  cfr  n.  — 
pau  rop'o  dous  (p6-r5p'o-dds),  a. 
paus'al  (pdz'al),  a.  Philol.  Being  directly  be¬ 
fore  a  pause,  as  at  the  end  of  a  clause  or  sentence, 
pause  (p6z),  n.  [F.,  fr.  L.  pausa ,  Gr.  navcrcs. 

See  2d  pose.]  1.  A  temporary  stop  or  rest ;  an 
intermission  of  action ;  interruption  ;  suspension ; 
cessation.  Specif.:  Pros,  a  A  caesura,  b  An  in¬ 
terval  of  one  or  more  morae  or  times. 

2.  Temporary  inaction  ;  hesitation  ;  doubt. 

I  stand  in  pause  where  I_shall  first  begin.  Shak.  One  of 


the  Pau- 
ropoda 
( Pau  ro¬ 
il  us  lub- 
bocki  t). 
Much 
enlarged. 


3.  In  technical  uses :  a  Elocution.  A  brief  sus¬ 
pension  of  the  voice,  to  indicate  the  limits  and 
relations  of  sentences  and  their  parts,  b  Gram. 

In  writing  and  printing,  a  mark  indicating  the 
place  and  nature  of  a  pause  of  voice;  a  punctua¬ 
tion  point,  c  A  break  or  par  agraph  in  writing, 
d  Music.  (1)  A  rest.  Obs.  (2)  A  symbol  ['7N  or  v^,]  placed 
over  or  under  a  note  or  rest  to  indicate  that  it  be  prolonged  ; 
a  fermata  or  hold.  It  is  sometimes  placed  over  a  double 
(rarely  over  a  single)  bar  to  indicate  a  short  silence,  e 
Hebrew  Gram.  A  pausal  stop  or  intermission  in  speak¬ 
ing  ;  — used  chiefly  in  the  phrases  into ,  in,  and  out  of,  pause. 
Syn.  —  Stop,  cessation,  suspension. 

pause,  v.  i.  ;  paused  (pdzd) ;  paus'ing  (pSz'ing).  [Cf.  F. 
pauser,  L.  pausare.  See  pause,  n .,  pose.]  1.  To  make  a 
pause,  or  short  stop  ;  to  cease  for  a  time  ;  to  intermit 
speaking  or  acting;  to  stop,  as  for  deliberation;  to  hesitate; 
hold  back  ;  delay  ; — sometimes  with  upon.  “  Other  offend¬ 
ers  we  will  pause  upon.”  “  I  pause  for  a  reply.”  Shak. 

In  the  darkness  heard  his  armed  feet 

Pause  by  her.  Tennyson. 

2.  To  tarry  or  remain  temporarily,  as  at  a  place  or  in  a 
condition  ;  to  dwell  or  linger.  Now  Rare. 

Among  the  tents  I  paused  and  sung.  Tennyson. 
Syn.  —  Intermit,  stop,  stay,  wait,  delay,  tarry,  hesitate. 


pav'an  (p£v'an),  n.  Also  pav'ane  (pSv'an  ;  F.  pa/van'). 
[F.  pavane ;  cf.  It.  &  Sp.  pavana.]  A  stately  and  formal 
old  dance  by  couples  in  ceremonial  costume,  introduced 
into  England  in  the  16th  century ;  also,  music  for  this 
dance,  or  with  its  duple  and  very  slow  rhythm, 
pave  (pav),  v.  t. ;  paved  (pavd);  pav'ing  (pav'ing).  [F. 
paver  to  pave,  LL.  pavare,  fr.  L.  pavire  to  beat,  ram,  or 
tread  down  ;  cf.  Gr.  naCeiv  to  beat,  strike.]"  1.  To  lay 
or  cover  with  stone,  brick,  or  other  material,  so  as  to 
make  a  firm,  level,  or  convenient  surface  for  travel  ;  to 
floor  with  brick,  stone,  or  other  solid  material ;  to  cover 
as  a  pavement ;  as,  to  pave  a  street ;  to  pave  a  court. 

2.  Hence,  to  make  smooth,  easy,  or  safe  ;  to  prepare  ;  — 
with  way ,  or  rarely  path ,  as  object  ;  as,  to  pave  the  way 
to  promotion  or  for  an  enterprise. 

It  might  open  and  pave  a  prepared  way  to  his  own  title.  Bacon. 
pave,  n.  Pavement.  Chiefly  Archaic  or  Poetic. 

II  pavd'  (p^va'),  n.  [F.,  prop.,  p.  p.  of  paver  to  pave. 
See  pave.]  1.  The  pavement. 

2.  Jewelry.  A  setting  for  a  number  of  jewels  in  which  the 
stones  are  set  close  together  so  as  to  cover  the  metal  fully, 
pave'ment  (pav'ment),  n.  [F.,  fr.  L.  pavimentum  ;  cf. 
LL.  pavamentum.  See  pave.]  1.  That  with  which  any¬ 
thing  is  paved  ;  a  floor  or  covering  of  solid  material,  mak¬ 
ing  a  hard  and  convenient  surface  for  travel  ;  a  paved 
road,  sidewalk,  or  other  surface  ;  a  decorative  interior 
floor  of  tiles,  colored  bricks,  or  the  like. 

2.  A  stone,  brick,  or  tile  for  paving.  Obs. 
pavement  ant.  A  yellowish  ant  (Tetra- 
moiium  cxspitum)  that  builds  its 
nests  in  yards  and  gardens,  and 
often  infests  houses, 
pa  vil'ion  (pd-vil'yftn),  n.  [ME. 
pavilon,  F.  pavilion,  fr.  L.  pa- 
pilio  a  butterfly,  also,  a  tent,  be¬ 
cause  spread  out  like  a  butter¬ 
fly’s  wings.]  1.  A  tent ;  esp.,  a 
large  peaked  tent  raised  on  posts.  Pavement  Ant. 

2.  Her.  =  TENT.  a  Female  ;  b 

3.  A  covering  ;  canopy ;  any-  Worker- 

thing  that  is  likened  to  a  canopy  or  tent.  “  The  pavilion 
of  heaven  is  bare.”  Shelley. 

4.  a  A  gold  coin  of  Philip  of  Valois  (1329),  bearing  the 
effigy  of  the  king  seated  under  a  pavilion,  b  A  similar 
coin  struck  by  Edward  the  Black  Prince  for  use  in  France  ; 
—  called  also  royal. 

5.  Arch.  A  single  body  or  mass  of  building  of  a  decora¬ 
tive  character  :  a  A  light,  more  or  less  ornamented  build¬ 
ing,  isolated  in  a  park,  garden,  athletic  ground,  or  the  like, 
and  serving  as  a  pleasure  house,  shelter  building,  etc.  b 
An  elaborately  ornamented  mass,  forming  an  angle,  con¬ 
necting  part,  or  central  feature  of  a  large  pile,  higher  than 
the  main  part  and  with  greater  distinction  of  sky  line. 

6.  In  a  hospital,  a  building  wholly  or  almost  separate,  con¬ 
taining  a  department  or  group  of  wards.  A  hospital 
made  up  of  such  buildings  is  called  a  pavilion  hospital. 

7-  Aiiat.  a  The  auricle  of  the  ear.  b  The  infundibulum 
of  a  Fallopian  tube.  Obs.  or  R. 

8.  A  flag,  ensign,  or  colors,  esp.  the  national  colors  car¬ 
ried  by  a  vessel.  Obs.  or  Archaic. 

9.  The  lower  faceted  part  of  a  brilliant,  between  the 
girdle  and  the  culet.  See  brilliant,  n.  ;  cf.  bezel,  n.,  2. 

pa- vil'ion,  v.  1.  ;  pa-vil'ioned  (-yund)  ;  pa-vil'ion-ing.  To 
furnish  or  cover  with,  or  put,  inclose,  or  shelter  in  or  as 
in,  a  pavilion  or  pavilions. 

pav'ing  (pav'Tng),  n.  1.  Act  or  process  of  laying  a  pave¬ 
ment,  or  covering  some  place  with  a  pavement. 

2.  A  pavement  ;  material  for  a  pavement  or  pavements, 
pav'ior,  pav'iour  (pav'yer),  n.  1.  One 
who  paves ;  paver. 

2.  A  rammer  for  driving  paving  stones. 

3.  A  brick,  slab,  or  the  like  for  paving. 

4.  A  kind  of  hard  building  brick, 
pav'ia  (pSv'Ts),  n.  [OF.  pavais,  F.  pa- 

vois;  cf.  It.  pavese,  LL.  pavense  ;  perh. 
named  from  Pavia  in  Italy.]  1.  A  large 
shield  covering  the  whole  body,  used  in 
the  Middle  Ages  esp.  in  siege  opera¬ 
tions,  and  to  protect  crossbowmen.  It 
was  sometimes  carried  by  a  pavisor  be¬ 
fore  a  knight  or  archer. 

2.  A  pavisade ;  any  protective  screen 
used  in  warfare.  Obs.  Pavis,  1. 


pav'i-sade'tpSv'T-sad'),?!.  [F.,  fr.  It .pavesata.')  A  contin¬ 
uous  defensive  screen,  as  of  pavises  joined  in  a  line  ;  hence, 
a  sheltering  canvas  screen  along  a  ship’s  side.  Obs.  or  Hist. 
pav'i  sor  (pXv'T-ser),  n.  [OF.  pavaiseur ,  pavesceor,  or  pa- 
vaisier .]  A  soldier  who  carried  a  pavis. 

Pa'VO  (pa'vo),  n.  ;  gen.  -vonis  (pa-vo'nls).  [L.,  peacock.  See 
peacock.]  1.  Zool.  The  genus  consisting  of  the  peacocks. 
2.  A  constellation  near  the  southern  pole  ;  the  Peacock, 
pa  vo  naz'zo  (pa'vo-nat'so),  pa-vo'naz-zet'to  (pa-vo'nat- 
sSt'to),  a.  [It.  pavonazzo,  dim.  pavonazzetto,  L.  pavona - 
ceus.~\  Lit.,  peacock-colored  ;  specif.,  designating  a  kind 
of  marble  or  breccia  with  veins  of  red,  violet,  purple,  and 
other  colors,  found  in  ancient  Roman  buildings  and  thought 
to  be  the  ancient  marmor  Phrygium  or  Synnadicum. 
Pa-vo'nl  a  (pd-vo'nT-d),  n.  [NL.,  after  Don  Josd  Pavdn, 
Spanish  traveler.]  Bot.  A  large  genus  of  tropical  hairy 
or  woolly  malvaceous  shrubs  marked  by  the  epicalyx  of 
four  to  eight  bracts  and  the  aristate  carpels.  The  flowers 
are  usually  handsome.  Also  [/.  c. J,  a  plant  of  this  genus, 
paw  (p6),  7i.  [ME.  pawe,  poue,  OY.poe:  cf.  LG .pote,D. 
pool ,  G.  pfote.]  1.  The  foot  of  a  quadruped  having  claws, 
as  the  lion,  dog,  cat,  etc. ;  also,  the  foot  of  any  animal. 

2.  The  human  hand.  Jocose. 

3.  Work  of  the  hand;  handiwork;  handwriting.  Obs.  or  R. 

4-  Act  of  pawing. 

5-  Her.  The  fore  leg  of  an  animal  depicted  as  couped  or 
erased  near  the  middle  joint ;  —  distinguished  from  gamb. 

paw,  v.  t. ;  pawed  (p6d) ;  paw'ing.  1.  To  strike  or  touch 
with  the  paw  ;  to  pass  the  paw  or  hand  over ;  to  stroke 
or  handle  with  the  hand  or  hands  ;  hence,  to  handle  clum¬ 
sily,  fondly,  or  rudely.  Colloq. 

2.  To  scrape  or  beat  with  the  fore  foot  or  feet. 

His  hot  courser  pawed  the  Hungarian  plain.  Tickell. 

3.  To  strike  wildly  ;  to  clutch  at,  as  in  anger  or  despair, 
paw,  v.  i.  1.  To  scrape  with  the  paw. 

2 .  To  draw  the  fore  foot  along  the  ground  ;  to  beat  or 

scrape  with  the  fore  foot.  Job  xxxix.  21. 

3.  To  stroke  with  the  hand  clumsily  or  rudely.  Colloq. 
pawl  (p61),  n.  Also  pall,  paul.  [Cf.  D.  pal,  F.  pal,  W. 

pawl  a  pole,  a  stake.  Cf.  pale  a  stake.]  Mach.  A  pivoted 
tongue,  or  sliding  bolt,  on  one  part  of  a  machine,  adapted 
to  fall  into  notches,  or  interdental  spaces,  on  another  part, 
as  a  ratchet  wheel,  so  as  to  permit  motion  in  one  direction 
and  prevent  it  in  the  reverse,  as  in  a  capstan  or  windlass ; 
a  catch,  click,  or  detent.  See  ratchet  wheel,  Illust. 
pawl,  v.  t.  To  check,  as  a  capstan,  by  a  pawl  or  pawls, 
pawl  bitt.  Naut.  A  heavy  post  set  abaft  a  windlass  to 
receive  the  strain  of  the  pawls,  which  are  attached  to  it. 
pawl  head-  Naut.  The  part  of  a  capstan,  usually  the  cir¬ 
cular  base,  to  which  the  pawls  are  attached, 
pawl  rim  or  ring.  Naut.  A  stationary  ring  about  the 
base  of  a  capstan,  with  notches  for  the  pawls  to  catch  in. 
pawn  (pon),  n.  [ME.  paune,  poun,  OF.  paon,  peon ,  F. 
pion,  LL.  pedo,  pedonis,  a  foot  soldier,  fr.  L.  pes,  pedis, 
foot.  See  foot  ;  cf.  pioneer,  peon.]  1.  Chess.  The  piece 
of  least  value,  moving  only  directly  forward  and  but  one 
square  at  a  time  (or  at  option  two  on  its  first  move),  or  in 
capturing  a  man  to  either  of  the  two  squares  diagonally 
in  advance.  The  pawn  on  reaching  the  eighth  rank  of 
squares  becomes  at  once  any  piece  (other  than  a  king) 
which  the  player  chooses.  See  under  1st  chess.  Also  fig. : 
as,  a  pawn  in  the  political  game. 

2.  A  counter  or  piece  in  Polish  checkers  or  draughts, 
pawn,  7i.  [OF.  pan  pledge,  assurance,  prob.  through  AF. 
paunz,  nom.  sing,  or  acc.  pi.  OF.  pan  pledge  is  perh.  the 
same  word  as  OF.  &  F.  pan  skirt,  piece,  L.  pannus  cloth 
(cf.  pane  a  compartment)  ;  but  cf.  D.  pand  a  pledge,  G. 
pfand.~\  1.  Any  thing  or  person  delivered  to,  or  deposited 
with,  another  as  security,  as  for  payment  of  money  bor¬ 
rowed,  of  a  debt,  or  for  performance  of  some  action ;  a 
pledge.  See  pledge,  n .,  1  (now  the  more  usual  term). 

2-  Hence,  in  general,  a  pledge  ;  guarantee. 

As  the  morning  dew  is  a />awn  of  the  evening  fatness.  Donne. 

3.  A  gage  of  combat.  Obs.  Shak. 

4.  State  of  being  pledged  ;  —  usually  with  at,  in,  or  from. 

Redeem  from  broking  pawn  the  blemish’d  crown.  Shak. 
Sweet  wife,  my  honor  is  at  pawn.  Shak. 

5-  Act  of  pawning,  or  pledging, 
pawn,  v.  t.  ;  pawned  (p6nd) ;  pawn'ing.  1.  To  give  or 
deposit  in  pledge,  or  as  security  for  the  payment  of  money 
borrowed  or  of  a  debt,  or  for  the  performance  of  some 
action  ;  to  put  in  pawn  ;  pledge ;  as,  to  pawn  one’s  watch. 
2  To  stake ;  risk;  wager;  hazard. 

Pawning  his  honor  to  obtain  his  lust.  Shak. 


faulmlatrie.  *b  palmistry. 
pau'lo  ma-Jo'ra  ca-na'mus. 

L.]  Let  us  sing  of  somewhat 
greater  things. 

Vergil  ( Eclogues-,  TV.  1)- 
pau'lo-paat'  (pd'16-),  a.  [L. 
paulo  a  little  4-  past.]  Some¬ 
what  past  ;  pertaining  to  some¬ 
thing  just  done. 

pau'lo-posfc',  a.  [L .paulopost 
a  little  after.]  Somewhat  sub¬ 
sequent. 

pau'lo-post-fu'ture.  a.  Desig¬ 
nating,  or  pertaining  to,  the  fu¬ 
ture  perfect  tense  (passive)  of 
Greek  verbs,  in  its  use  to  express 
an  act  or  event  as  about  to  hap¬ 
pen  immediately.  —  Also  n. 
PauF-Pry',  v.  i.  To  act  like 
Paul  Pry.  See  Pry,  Paul. 
Paul’s  betony  (p61z).  [After 
Paulus  Aegineta,  Byzantine 
Greek  medical  writer.]  T  h  e 
common  speedwell.  Dial.  Eng. 
Paul’s  walk.  The  nave  of  St. 
Paul’s,  London,  formerly  used 
as  a  meeting  or  lounging  place. 
—  Paul’s  man  or  walker.  Obs. 
pault-  +  p alt,  to  pelt, 
paul'ter.  «b  palter. 
paul 'try.  +  paltry. 

Pau'lus  (pS'lws),  n.  See  Paul. 
paum  (pam;  pdm).  Obs.  or 
dial.  Eng.  var.  of  palm. 
paument.  -b  pavement. 
paumer.  f  palmer,  tj. 
paumerie.  n.  [Cf.  palmer  a 
ferule.]  A  ferule.  Obs. 
paumphlet.  «b  pom  fret. 
paun-  f  pawn,  a  pledge,  [leaf.  I 
paun  (pdn).  Var.  of  pan,  betel) 
paun'age.  Var.  of  pannage. 
paunce  (pdns).  *b  pansy. 
paun  :e,  n.  [OF.  pance  belly,  F. 
pause.  Cf.  paunch.]  A  pau  rich¬ 
er.  Obs. 


paunch,  v.  t.  1.  To  stab  in  the 
paunch  jeviscerate;  disembowel. 
2.  To  stuff  ;  glut ;  gulp.  Obs. 
paunch.  *b  punch. 

f taunch,  v.  i.  [F.  pencher.]  To 
ean  ;  to  be  disposed.  Obs. 
paunche.  *b  pongee. 

f launched  (piincht  ;  p6ncht; 
40),  a.  Big-bellied, 
paunch'er,  n.  [OF.  pancidre .] 
A  piece  of  armor  extending 
from  the  waist  to  the  bust  on  a 
cuirass,  used  chiefly  in  the  15th 
century  ;  also,  a  breeches  belt. 


Obs. 

paunch  'ful,  n. 
paunch'i-nes8 
pdn'-),n.  See 
paunch'way. 
paunch'y,  a. 


A  bellyful. 
(ptin^chT-nSs  ; 
-NESS.  [WAY.  I 
Var.  of  panch- I 
Pot-bellied. 


paund.  +  pawn,  pawned. 
paunde.  •b  pound. 
paune.  *b  pone,  bread  ;  pawn. 
pauned.  *b  paned,  p.  p. 
paunflet.  f  pamphlet. 
paunse,  paunsie.  pansy. 
paunt.  *b  pant,  v. 
paunt'er-  *b  panter,  a  net. 
paup  j*  pap. 

paup  (pop),  v.  i.  To  walk  about 
aimlessly.  Dial.  Eng. 
paup  aw',  -b  papaw. 
pauper.  *b  paper. 
pau'per,  v.  t.  To  pauperize, 
pau'per-age,  n-  Pauperdom. 
pau'per-ate,  v.  t.  To  pauperize, 
pauper  costs.  Law.  In  old 
chancery  practice,  costs  on  a  re¬ 
duced  or  low  scale  allowed  to  a 
successful  plaintiff  suing  in  for¬ 
ma  pauperis,  other  plaintiffs 
being  allowed  higher  costs, 
called  Dives  costs.  Eng. 
pau'per-dom  (p6'p5r-dum),  n. 
See  -dom. 

pau'per-ess.n.  A  female  pauper. 


pau'per-it'ic  (-It'Tk),  a.  Biol. 

Stunted  ;  seeming  checked  in 
growth  by  poor  environment, 
pau'per-iz  er  (-Iz'gr),  n.  One 
who  pauperizes.  [poor.  Obs.  j 
pau'per-ous,  a.  Pert,  to  the| 
paus'a-bly,  adv.  So  that  one 
may  pause  Obs. 
pau-sa'tion  (p  6-z  a's  h  u  n ),  n. 

[L.  pausatio.]  A  pause.  Rare. 
pause,  v.  t.  Sc  n.  [Cf.  dial,  poss.] 

Kick.  Dial.  Eng. 
pause,  v.  t.  To  cause  to  stop  or 
rest;— used  reflexively.  Obs.  &  R. 
pause'ful,  a.  See  -ful.  — 
pause'ful-ly,  adv. 
pause'less.  a.  See  -less.  — 
pauBe'less-ly,  adv. 
pause'ment.  //.  Pausation.  Obs. 
paus'er  (p6z'5r),  n.  One  that 
pauses. 

paus'ing-ly,  adv.  of  pausing,  p. 
pr.  [jute.  | 

paut  (pat,  p6t).  Var.  of  i*at,| 
paut  (p6t),  t>.  i.  Obs.  or  Scot.  Sc 

Dial.  Eng.  a  To  paw  ;  stamp;  _  _ o _ J _ ?  _ 

also,  to  poke;  finger,  b  To  move  of  Pavetta  montana'A  Bot.  A 
slowly, clumsily,  or  uncertainly,  large  genus  ‘of  tropical  Old 
pautener,  n.  [OF.  pautonier,  World  rubiaceous  shrubs  hav- 
paltonier .]  A  knave  ;  vaga-  |  ing^  white  corymbose  flowers 


right  to  impose  such  a  tax. 

2.  Act  of  laying  a  pavement, 
pavais.  Var.  of  pavis. 
pavas.  *b  pavis. 
paved  (pavd),  pret.  Sc  P*  p •  of 
pave.— paved  setting.  Jewelry. 
—  PAVE,  2. 
paveis.  *b  pavis. 
pavelon.  *b  pavilion 
pave'ment,  v.  t  To  pave.  Rare. 
pavement  epithelium.  Anat. 
See  epithelium,  1. 
pavement  teeth.  Zool.  Flat¬ 
tened  teeth  arranged  like  tiles  in 
a  pavement,  as  in  certain  rays 
and  in  cestraciont  sharks, 
pav'en.  Var.  of  pa  van. 
pav'en  (pav'’n),  a.  Paved, 
pav'er  (4fr),  n.  One  who  paves; 
also, a  paving  stone,  brick, or  tile 
pav  e  sade'.  Var.  of  pavisade. 
pav  e-sa'do.  *b  pa  visa  do. 
pavese.  pavesse  *b  pavis. 
pave'stone",  n.  A  paving  stone. 
Pa-vet 'ta  (pd-vSt'd),  n.  [NL., 
fr.  Singhalese  pawattd,  name 


bond.  Obs.  —  a.  Rascally.  .eft., 
pautener,  n.  [OF.  pantonniSre .] 
A  purse  ;  a  wallet.  Obs. 
pautshaw.  •b  padishah. 
pauw.  Var.  of  paauw. 
paux'i  (pok'sY),  n.  [From 
}>aoxi,  native  name  on  the  coast 
of  Paria  in  Venezuela.]  The 
cashew  bird, 
pavache.  +  pavis. 
pavade  Erroneous  var.  of 
panade  ;  also,  of  pavis. 
pav'age  (  pav'ltj),  n.  [F.,  a  pav¬ 
ing,  in  OF.  also  tax  for  paving.] 
1.  A  tax  levied  to  pay  for  the 
paving  of  highways  ;  also,  the 


with  long-exserted  styles, 
pa'vi-age  (pa'vT-&j).  *b  pav  age. 
pav'ian  *b  pavan. 
pav'ice  (p&v'Ys).  *b  pavis. 
pav'id  (p&v'Id),  a.  [L.  pavi- 
dus,  fr.  pavere  to  be  afraid.] 
Timid  ;  fearful  Rare. 
pa-vid'i-ty  (pd-vld'T-tY),  n. 
Timidity.  Rare. 
pa' vie  (pa'vY),  n.  A  quick  or 
clever  motion  ;  hence,  a  trick  ; 
also,  a  bustle  or  fluster.  Scot. 
pav'ier.  Var.  of  pavior. 
pa'vi-in  (pa'vY-Yn).  n.  [From 
NL.  Pavius,  a  generic  name  fr. 
P.  Pavius,  Latinized  form  of 


Paaw,  Dutch  physician  (1564- 
1617).]  Chem.  =  fraxin. 
pa-vil'iond.  Pavilioned.  R.  Sp. 
pavilion  roof.  Arch.  A  roof 
nipped  equally  on  all  sides. 

||jpa  vil  lon'  (pa/ve/ydN'),  n. 
[F.]  The  bell-shaped  or  flaring 
mouth  of  a  horn,  trumpet,  etc. 

||  pa  vilTon'  chPnois'  (she'- 
nwa').  [F.]  Music.  A  showy 
jingling  device  consisting  of 
small  bells  hung  from  cross¬ 
pieces  on  a  pole  or  from  a  pavil¬ 
ion  or  hat  surmounting  it,  and 
sounded  by  shaking  the  pole, 
pavilown.  ‘  *b  pavilion. 
paviment.  *b  pavement. 
pav'in.  Var.  of  pavan. 
pav'is  (pflv'Ys),  v.  t.  1.  To 
cover,  protect,  or  defend  with  a 
pavis.  Obs.  or  Hist. 

2.  To  protect  against.  Obs. 
pav  i-sa'do,  n.  [Cf.  Sp.  pave- 
sada.]  A  pavisade.  Obs. 
pav'ise.  Var.  of  pavis. 
pav'i8h.  -b  pavis.  [pavis. I 
||  pa  vois' (pa  vwii').  Var.  of  I 
pavoisade.  *b  pavisade. 
pav'o-nat  ed  (p&v'S-nat'tfd),  a. 
[L.  vavo,  pavonis ,  peacock  + 
-ate.]  Peacock-colored. 

Pav  on-cel'la  (pfiv'bn-sPl'a),  n. 
[NL.,  fr.  It.  pavoncella  lap¬ 
wing.]  Zool.  The  genus  con¬ 
sisting  of  the  ruff  (sandpiper), 
pa-vone'  (pn-von'),  n.  [It.,  fr. 
L.  paro.]  Peacock.  Obs. 
pa-vo'ni-an  (pa-v5'nY-dn),  a. 
Pavonine. 

pav'o-nine  (pttv'8-nln  ;  -nYn  ; 

1S3),  a.  [L.  pavoninus,  fr.  pavo 
a  peacock.  See  peacock.]  a 
Pert,  to  the  peacocks,  b  Resem¬ 
bling  a  peacock’s  tail,  as  in  iri¬ 
descence. 

pav'o-nize  t-nlz),  v.  i.  [L.  pavo. 


pavonis,  peacock  4-  -ize.]  To 
behave  us  a  peacock.  Rare. 
pa'vy  (pa'vl ;  p&v'Y),  n.  [F. 
panic ,  fr.  Pane  Pavia.]  A 
clingstone  peni®h. 
paw,  n.  [F.  pas.]  Step.  Obs. 
paw  (p6),  n.  [Cf.  F.  pas  a  step, 
as  in  dancing.]  A  quick  or 
clever  movement ;  a  trick.  Scot. 

faw ,a.  [Prob.  short  for  paltry.] 
mnroper  ;  obscene.  Obs. 
pa'wa  (pii'wa),  n.  =  paua. 
pa-waw'(pd-wd').  *b  powwow- 
pawd.  Pawed.  Ref.  Sp. 
paw'er,  n.  One  that  paws, 
pawk  (pok),  n.  A  small  lobster. 
Obs.  Eng. 

pawk,  ii.  a  A  clever  device  or 
way  ;  a  trick  or  wile.  Scot,  b 
Impertinence  ;  an  impertinent 
person.  Dial.  Eng. 
pawk'er-y  (p6k'?r-Y),  n.  Sly¬ 
ness  ;  trickiness.  Scot. 
pawk'v  (A), a.  Scot. Sc  Dial. Ena. 
1.  Aren  :  cunning;  sly;  shrewd. 
2.  Proud;  saucy;  Dold;  forward. 
—  pawk'i-ly  (-Y-1Y),  adv.-— 
pawk'i-ness,  n. 
pawl.  *b  PALL. 

pawl,  ii.  [Hind,  pal  a  shelter.] 
A  small  double-poled  tent  with 
steep  sloping  sides.  India. 
pawl  post.  =  PAWL  BITT. 
pawm  (pdm).  Obs.  or  dial.  Eng. 
var.  of  palm. 
pawme.  *b  palm. 
pawment.  <b  pavement. 
pawmestry.  *b  palmistry. 
pawmpilyon.  4*  pampilion. 
pawm'y  (p6m'Y)-  Var.  of 

PALMY,  71. 

pawn.  Var.  of  pand.  Scot. 
pawn.  +  pan,  betel  leaf. 

fiawn.  7i.  [OF.  paon  (twosyl- 
ables),  F.  paon,  L.pavo,  -oms.] 
A  peacock.  Obs. 


ale,  senate,  care,  <im,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofa ;  eve,  event,  &nd,  recent,  maker;  Ice,  Ill;  old,  6bey,  orb,  &dd,  s&ft,  cdnnect ;  use,  unite,  urn,  iip,  circus,  menu; 

I  Foreign  Word.  *b  Obsolete  Variant  of.  +  combined  with.  =  equals. 
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PEACE 


pawnbroker  (pSn'bro'ker),  n.  One  who  makes  a  busi¬ 
ness  of  lending  money  on  the  security  of  personal  prop¬ 
erty  pledged  in  his  keeping.  Pawnbrokers  are  allowed 
larger  interest  than  the  legal  rate.  Cf.  mont-de-piete. 

pawn'bro  king,  n.  The  business  of  a  pawnbroker. _ a. 

Conducting  the  business  of  pawnbroking, 
pawn  ee'  (p8n-e'),  n.  Law.  One  to  whom  a  pledge  is  given 
as  security  ;  one  who  takes  anything  in  pawn  ;  pledgee. 
Paw  nee'  (p6-ne'),  n.  An  Indian  of  the  chief  trihe  of  Cad- 
doan  stock,  formerly  dwelling  along  the  Platte  River  in 
Nebraska  and  ranging  as  far  south  as  the  Arkansas,  now 
on  the  Oakland  Reservation,  Oklahoma.  They  were  an 
agricultural  tribe,  dwelling  in  permanent  lodges  of  logs 
and  earth,  and  using  the  tepee  only  for  hunting  excursions. 
Though  once  one  of  the  most  powerful  of  the  plains  tribes, 
they  suffered  great  losses  both  from  wars  with  the  Sioux 
and  from  disease,  and  are  now  rapidly  dying  out. 
pawn'shop/  (pfin'shSp'L  n.  A  pawnbroker’s  shop, 
pawn  ticket  A  pawnbroker’s  receipt  for  a  pledge. 

||  pax  (p5ks)t  n.  [L.  See  peace.]  1.  Peace  ;  —  deified  by 
the  Romans  as  a  goddess  [cup.]  to  whom  shrines  were  often 
erected  on  making  a  peace.  Cf.  Irene,  2.  Obs.  as  Eng. 
2.  a  Eccl.  The  kiss  of  peace  ;  also,  the  embrace  in  the 
sanctuary,  now  substituted  for  it  at  High  Mass  in  Roman 


A  tablet  or  board  bear- 


Catholic  churches,  b  R.  C. 
ing  a  figure  or  symbol 
of  Christ,  of  the  Virgin 
Mary,  or  of  a  saint, 
which,  in  the  Mass,  was 
kissed  by  the  priest  and 
then  by  the  people,  in 
medieval  times  ;  an  os¬ 
cillatory.  It  is  still  used 
in  communities,  confra¬ 
ternities,  etc. 

3.  Frien  ds  h  i  p,  or 
a  friend  ;  — esp.  in  the 
phrases  to  make  pax 

withy  to  make  friends  Pax,  2  b. 

with,  to  be  good  pax,  to  be  good  friends  ;  also,  truce  ;  — 
used  esp.  interjectionally.  Eng.  Schoolboy  Slang. 
pax-ll'lU8  (pSk-sTl'us),  n.  /  pi.  -li  (-1).  [L.,  a  peg.] 

1.  Zool.  Oueof  a  kind  of  spines  of  certain  star¬ 
fishes.  They  are  pillarlike,  with  a  flattened 
summit  bearing  minute  spiuules  or  granules. 

2  [cup.]  Rot.  A  genus  of  rusty-spored  agari- 
caceous  mushrooms  having  a  fleshy  thallus  with 
no  annulus,  and  with  decurrent,  easily  separat¬ 
ing  gills.  P.  involutus  is  edible.  Paxillus,  1. 

—  pax  il'lar  (-dr),  pax'il-la-ry  (pXk'sT-ia-n),  pax-il'- 
late  (p2k-sTl'at),  a.  —  pax  il-lif'er  ous  (p5k/si-lif'er- 
fis),  a.  —  pax  il'Ii  form  (p5k-sTl'T-f6rm),  a. 
pa  xi-u'ba  (pa/she-oo'ba ;  pSk'sT-u'bd),  n.f  or  paxiuba 
palm.  [Tupi  paxiuba  or  pachinba.']  A  South  American 
pinnate-leaved  palm  ( Iriartea  exorrhiza)  with  remarkable 
aerial  roots  that  raise  the  trunk  as  on  stilts. 


pax'wax'  i  pSks'wsXksOi  n.  [For  faxwax,  fr.  AS.  feax  hair 
(akin  to  OHG.  fahs)  -j-  a  word  akin  to  iveaxan  to  grow. 
See  wax  to  grow  ;  cf.  faxed,  pectinate.]  The  liga- 
mentum  nuchae  of  a  quadruped. 

pay  (pa),  v.  t.  ;  payed  (pad),  or,  Rare,  paid  ;  pay'ing.  [OF. 
peter,  fr.  L.  picare  to  pitch,  pix  pitch.  See  pitch  a  black 
substance.]  Naut.  To  smear  or  coat,  as  a  vessel’s  bottom, 
a  seam,  a  spar,  etc.,  with  hot  tar  or  pitch,  or  a  waterproof 
composition  of  tallow,  resin,  etc. 

pay,  i\  t.  ;  paid  (pad),  or,  Obs.y  exc.  in  sense  8,  payed  ; 
pay'ing.  [ME.  paieny  OF.  paier,  F.  payer,  fr.  L.  pacare  to 
pacify,  appease,  ir.  pax,  pads,  peace.  See  peace.]  1.  To 
pacify  ;  appease  ;  satisfy  ;  content ;  gratify  ;  please.  Obs. 

2.  To  satisfy  (another  person)  for  service  rendered,  prop¬ 
erty  delivered,  etc.  ;  to  discharge  one’s  obligation  to  ;  to 
make  due  return  to  ;  to  compensate  ;  remunerate  ;  recom¬ 
pense  ;  requite  ;  as,  to  pay  workmen  or  servants. 

[She]  pays  me  with  disdain.  Dryden. 

3.  Hence,  to  compensate  justly ;  to  requite  according  to 
merit ;  to  reward  or  punish  as  required  ;  to  retort  or  re¬ 
taliate  on;  specif.,  Obs.  or  Dial.  &  Slangy  to  inflict  corpo¬ 
ral  punishment  on  ;  to  flog  or  thrash. 

For  which,  or  pay  me  quickly,  or  I  ’ll  pay  you.  B.  Jonson. 

4.  To  discharge,  as  a  debt,  demand,  obligation,  or  duty, 

by  giving  or  doing  what  is  due  or  required  ;  to  deliver  the 
amount  or  value  of  to  the  person  to  whom  it  is  owing ;  to 
perform  or  render  duly,  as  that  which  has  been  promised  ; 
to  discharge  a  debt  by  delivering  (money  owed).  "Pay 
me  that  thou  owest.”  Matt,  xviii.  28. 

If  they  pay  this  tax,  they  starve.  Tennyson. 


5  To  give  or  offer,  with  no  implied  obligation  ;  as,  to  pay 
a  visit.  “Not  paying  me  a  welcome.”  Shak. 

8  To  be  profitable  to^  as,  the  venture  did  not  pay  me. 

7.  To  pay  for  ;  to  compensate  or  make  up  for.  Obs.  or  R. 
8  Naut.  To  slacken  and  allow  to  run  out,  as  a  rope  or 
that  held  by  a  rope  ;  to  pass  out ;  —  now  with  out  or  away  ; 
as,  to  pay  out  more  cable  ;  to  pay  away  a  sheet. 

Syn.  —  Recompense,  requite,  reward,  repay,  satisfy.  — 


Pay,  compensate,  remunerate,  reimburse,  indemnify.  To 
pay  is  to  discharge  one’s  obligation  to  another,  whether 
for  services  rendered  or  goods  delivered  ;  to  compensate  is 
to  make  a  tit  return,  esp.  for  services  rendered,  time  spent, 
or  trouble  taken ;  thus,  one  may  compensate  another  for 
time  devoted  to  a  service  for  which,  as  such,  no  payment 
is  expected  ;  cf.  the  compensation  attached  to  the  position 
is  small.  Remunerate  frequently  adds  to  compensate  the 
implication  of  reward  ;  as,  “  He  that  should  kill  him  should 
have  a  great  remuneration  and  double  wages  ”  (E.  Hall). 
Compensate  and  remunerate  are  often  politely  used  when 
pay  might  have  a  more  or  less  offensive  connotation.  To 
reimburse  is  to  make  ^ood  an  expenditure  ;  as,  to  reim¬ 
burse  one’s  agent  for  his  expenses;  “a  promise  of  reim¬ 
bursing,  after  the  expedition  proposed,  what  the  people 
should  give  to  the  king  ”  ( Bolingbroke ) ;  “  Nor  do  I  see  that 
[the  bookl  is  likely  ever  to  reimburse  him  the  charge  of 
printing  ’’  (Lamb).  To  indemnify  is  to  secure  against  loss, 
or  make  restitution  for  it ;  as,  an  insurance  policy  indem¬ 
nifies  against  loss  by  fire,  the  terms  of  a  treaty  may  in¬ 
demnify  one  nation  for  loss  sustained  at  another’s  hands 
in  war ;  “  They  were  indemnified  for  it  [commercial  re¬ 
straint]  by  a  pecuniary  compensation  ”  (Burke).  See  rep¬ 
aration,  wages. 

to  pay  attention  to,  to  pay  one’i  attentions  to,  to  be  courteous 
or  attentive  to ;  to  wait  on  as  a  lover ;  to  court.  —  to  p.  down, 
to  deliver  (money)  in  payment;  to  pay  at  once  or  on  the  spot. 

—  to  p.  off.  a  To  deliver  wages  or  salary  to ;  to  pay  in  full ; 
to  clear  off  by  paying;  esp.,  to  pay  and  discharge;  to  pay  and 
discharge  the  crew  of  ;  as,  to  pay  off  the  workmen,  a  bill,  a 
mortgage,  the  crew  of  a  ship,  or  a  ship,  b  To  bestow  or  in¬ 
flict  retribution  on  ;  to  recompense  by  way  of  retribution  or 
revenge  ;  to  requite  ;  punish  ;  as,  to  pay  off  a  person  for  an 
injury;  to  payoff  a  grudge  or  old  score,  c  To  compensate  or 
make  up  for.  Obs.  d  To  allow  (a  thread,  cord,  etc.)  to  run 
off  ;  to  unwind,  e  To  turn  the  head  of  (a  vessel)  to  leeward. 

—  to  p.  one  in  his  own  coin,  to  give  one  the  same  kind  of  treat¬ 
ment  as  has  been  received  from  him  ;  to  give  one  tit  for  tat. 

—  to  p.  court  to,  to  p.  one' s  court  to,  to  seek  to  gain  the  favor 
of  by  attentions  ;  to  court.  “  Alcibiades  was  assiduous  in 
paying  his  court  to  Tissaphernes.”  Jowett.  Also  to  pay  one’s 
court.  —  to  p.  one’s  duty,  to  render  homage,  as  to  a  sovereign 
or  other  superior.  —  to  p.  out.  See  also  main  verb  (def.  8).  a 
To  discharge  or  get  rid  of  by  paying,  b  To  punish ;  to  pay 
off.  Collo<i.  —  to  p.  the  debt  of  nature,  or  one’s  debt  to  nature, 
to  die.  See  debt  of  nature.  —  to  p.  the  kain  (kan),  to  pay  the 
penalty.  Scot.  —  to  p.  the  piper,  to  bear  the  cost,  trouble,  or 
responsibility.  —  top.  through  the  nose,  to  pay  at  an  extrava¬ 
gant  rate.  See  under  pay,  v.  i.  —  to  p.  up,  to  pay  in  full ;  to 
pay  and  discharge  ;  to  pay  off ;  to  complete  the  payment 
of  ;  to  make  up  or  remove  by  paying,  as  arrears. 

pay  (pa),  v.  i.  1.  To  be  acceptable  or  satisfactory.  Obs. 

2.  To  give  a  recompense  ;  to  make  payment,  requital,  or 
satisfaction  ;  to  discharge  a  debt. 

The  wicked  borroweth,  und  payeth  not  again  Ps  xxxvii.  21. 

3.  Hence,  to  make  or  secure  suitable  return  for  expense  or 
trouble  ;  to  be  remunerative  or  profitable  ;  to  be  worth  the 
effort  or  pains  required  ;  as,  it  willjsay  to  ride  ;  it  will^ay 
to  wait  ;  politeness  always  pays. 

to  pay  for.  a  To  give  an  equivalent  for ;  to  deliver  the  money 
for  ;  to  bear  the  expense  of  ;  to  supply  or  yield  sufficient  to 
buy  or  cover  the  expense  of ;  to  be  an  equivalent  for.  b  To 
make  amends  for  ;  to  atone  for  ;  to  suffer  for.—  to  p.,  or  p. 
dear,  for  one’s  whistle,  to  pay  dearly  in  money  or  pains  for 
some  trifle  one  likes  or  for  indulging  some  fancy,  whim,  or 
the  like  ;  —  alluding  to  a  story  Benjamin  Franklin  told  of 
how  he  once  when  a  boy  paid  four  times  its  value  for  a 
whistle  he  wanted  very  much.  —  to  p.  off.  a  To  pay  or  pay 
in  full  employees’  wages,  salary,  etc. ;  to  pay  and  discharge 
a  crew,  etc.  b  Naut.  To  fall  to  leeward,  as  the  head  of  a  ves¬ 
sel  under  sail.  —  to  p.  round.  =  to  pay  off  b-  —  to  p.  through 
the  nose,  to  pay  an  exorbitant  price. 

pay,  n.  [OF.  paiCy  F.  paye.  See  pay,  v.]  1.  Satisfac¬ 
tion  ;  content ;  liking.  Obs.  Chaucer. 

2.  Act  of  paying,  state  of  being  paid,  or  that  which  is 
paid  ;  an  equivalent  or  return  for  money  due,  goods  pur¬ 
chased,  or  services  performed  ;  salary  or  wages  for  work 
or  service  ;  compensation  ;  recompense  ;  payment ;  hire ; 
stipend  ;  as,  lie  has  six  men  in  his  pay  ;  tli e  pay  of  a  clerk. 

Where  only  merit  constant/^//  receives.  ’  Pope. 

There  is  neither  pay  nor  plunder  to  be  got.  L* Estrange 

3.  Hence,  payment  in  general ;  retaliation  ;  retributive 
punishment ;  retribution  ;  requital.  Obs.  oi'  R. 

4.  A  person  or  persons  viewed  as  to  his  or  their  ability 
to  pay  or  practice  as  to  paying  ;  as,  he  is  good  pay. 

5-  Mining.  Pay  dirt  or  rock. 

Syn.  —  See  wages. 

pay'a-ble  (pa'a-b’l),  a.  [Cf.  F.  payable.  Cf.  pacable.] 

1.  That  may,  can,  or  should  be  paid  ;  justly  due. 

2.  Law.  a  That  may  be  discharged  or  settled  by  delivery 
of  value,  b  That  is  to  be  paid  (by  any  particular  person) ; 
as,  bills  payable  ;  also,  matured  or  maturing  ;  due. 

3.  Likely  or  able  to  yield  a  profit ;  profitable  ;  as,  payable 
wash  dirt;  a  payable  commercial  undertaking. 

—  pay'a-bil'i-ty  (-bll'T-tT),  n.  — pay'a-bly,  adv. 

Pay  Corps.  A  staff  corps  in  the  United  States  navy,  con¬ 
sisting  of  pay  directors,  pay  inspectors,  paymasters, 
passed  assistant  paymasters,  and  assistant  paymasters, 
having  relative  rank  from  captain  to  ensign,  respectively. 

pay  day.  The  day  on  which  payment  is,  or  is  to  be,  made  ; 
esp.,  the  day  on  which  wages  or  salary  is  regularly  paid  ; 
in  the  stock  exchange,  the  day  of  settling  accounts. 


Pay  dirt,  pay  rock,  etc.  Mining.  Earth,  rock,  etc.,  which 
yields  a  profit  to  the  miner.  Western  U.  S. 
pay  ee'  (pa-e'),  n.  The  person  to  whom  money  is  to  be,  or 
has  been,  paid ;  the  person  named  in  a  bill  of  exchange, 
note,  or  check,  as  the  one  to  whom,  or  to  whose  order,  the 
amount  is  promised  or  directed  to  be  paid, 
pay'er  (pa'er),  ?i.  One  that  pays;  specif.,  the  person  by 
whom  a  bill  or  note  has  been,  or  should  be,  paid, 
pay 'mas  ter  (pa'inasTer),  n.  One  who  regularly  pays  ; 
one  who  compensates,  rewards,  or  requites  ;  esp.,  an  officer 
or  agent  of  a  government,  a  corporation,  or  an  employer, 
whose  duty  it  is  to  pay  salaries,  wages,  etc.,  and  keep  ac¬ 
count  of  the  same  ;  specif.  :  a  Mil.  A  staff  officer  in  the 
army  whose  duty  it  is  to  pay  the  officers  and  troops  of  cer¬ 
tain  commands,  b  Nav.  An  officer  in  the  navy  who  pays 
the  officers  and  men  and  also  has  charge  of  provisions, 
clothing,  etc.  He  is  a  staff  officer,  having  the  relative  rank 
of  lieutenant  or  lieutenant  commander.  See  Pay  Corps. 
paymaster-general.  1.  a .Mil.  In  the  United  States  army, 
an  officer  of  the  rank  of  brigadier  general,  who  commands 
Ire  p£>y  ^P^tment,  which  is  charged  with  the  payment  of 
°®cers  and  men.  b  Nav.  In  the  United  States  navy, 
the  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Provisions  and  Clothing,  who 
has  charge  of  the  payment  of  officers  and  men  ana  their 
clothing  and  subsistence.  He  has  the  rank  of  rear  admiral. 

ii  ^rea^  Britain,  an  officer  of  the  Treasury  who  makes 
all  payments  and  disbursements,  civil  as  well  as  military. 
He  is  a  member  of  the  ministry,  but  not  of  the  cabinet, 
pay'ment  (pa'ment),  n.  [F.  paiement.  See  pay  to  re¬ 
quite.]  1.  Act  of  paying,  or  giving  compensation;  the 
discharge  of  a  debt  or  an  obligation. 

No  man  envieth  the  payment  of  a  debt.  Bacon. 

2.  That  which  is  paid  ;  the  thing  given  to  discharge  a  debt, 

or  an  obligation,  or  in  fulfillment  of  a  promise  ;  pay  ;  re¬ 
ward  ;  recompense  ;  requital  ;  return.  Shak. 

3.  Punishment;  chastisement. 

payment  by  intervention.  See  intervention,  2  a. 
pay'mis  tress  (pa'mls'trgs),  n.  A  woman  in  charge  of 
the  paying  of  persons  for  service. 

Payne’s  process  (panz).  A  process  for  preserving  timber 
and  rendering  it  incombustible  by  impregnating  it  suc¬ 
cessively  with  solutions  of  sulphate  of  iron  and  calcium 
chloride  in  vacuo.  —  Payn'ize  (pan'Iz),  v.  t. 
pay'nirn  (pa'nTm),  n.  [ME.  painim,  painime  pagan,  hea¬ 
thendom,  fr.  OF.  paienisme  heathendom,  L.  pagaiiismus 
paganism.  See  paganism,  pagan.]  Pagandom  ;  also,  a  pa¬ 
gan  ;  an  infidel,  esp.  a  Mohammedan.  Archaic. 
pay'nim  ry,  or  pay'nim-rie  (-rT),  n.  Pagandom.  Archaic. 
pay  roll-  A  roll  or  list  of  persons  entitled  to  payment, 
with  the  amounts  due. 

pay  streak  a  Mining.  The  zone,  parallel  to  the  walls  of 
a  vein,  in  which  the  ore  is  concentrated,  or  any  narrow 
streak  of  paying  ore  in  less  valuable  material,  b  OH  Bor¬ 
ing.  A  stratum  of  oil  sand  thick  enough  to  make  a  well  pay 
pea  (pe),  n.  [OF.  peis.  See  poise.]  The  sliding  weight 
on  a  steelyard,  safety  valve,  etc. 

pea.  n.  ; pi.  peas  (pez)  or  pease  (pez)  (see  Note  below).  [ME. 
pese,  fr.  AS.  piosey  pisey  pisu,  fr.  L.  pisa,  pisuniy  fr.  or  akin 
to  Gr.  7ricr<K,  -nifTov.  The  vowel  may  have  been  influenced 
by  OF.  peis,  F.  poiSy  fr.  L.  pisum.  The  final  s  was  misun¬ 
derstood  in  English  as  a  plural  ending.  Cf.  pease.]  1.  The 
very  nutritious  seed  of  the  fabaceous  herb  Pisum  sativum , 
or  of  the  closely  allied  P.  arvense.  Garden  peas,  the  seeds 
of  the  former  species,  have  been  grown  since  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  Christian  Era  ;  they  are  of  countless  varieties, 
but  of  two  general  types,  the  smooth  and  wrinkled.  Peas 
are  usually  eaten  green,  and  in  one  race  the  succulent 
pods  are  also  edible.  The  seeds  of  P.  arvense ,  known  as  field 
peas,  are  used  as  food  for  stock. 

2.  The  plant  producing  this  seed.  It  is  a  tendril-climbiog 
vine,  with  pinnate  leaves,  large  stipules,  and  white  or  red¬ 
dish-purple  flowers  followed  by  straight  green  pods.  It 
varies  greatly  in  stature  in  the  different  varieties  from  very 
dwarf  (6  inches)  to  very  tall  (6  feet). 

3.  Any  of  various  other  leguminous  plants  or  their  seeds, 
more  or  less  like,  or  related  to,  the  common  pea  ;  as,  the 
sweet  pea  ( Lathyrus  odoratus)y  the  chick-^ea  (Cicer  arie- 
t inum),  the  cow pea  ( Vigna  sinensis ),  etc. 

4.  Something  small  or  small  and  round  as  a  pea  ;  as :  a 
The  roe  of  certain  fishes.  Obs.  b  A  piece  of  pea  coal.  U.  S. 

The  plural  form  peas  was  formerly  used  to  indicate 
a  definite  number,  as  contrasted  with  the  collective  plural 
pease  ;  this  distinction  is  still  preserved  by  some,  but  the 
tendency  now  is  to  use  peas  as  plural  in  all  senses, 
pea  bean  A  small  nearly  round  variety  of  white  bean, 
pea'ber  ry  (-bSr'T),  n.  ;  pi.  -ries  (-!z).  A  coffee  berry  with 
one  of  the  two  seeds  aborted,  there  being  but  a  single  round 
pealike  seed. 

pea'bush  (pe'bdbsli'),  n.  a  An  Australian  heathlike  faba¬ 
ceous  shrub  ( Burtonia  scabra ),  with  large  purple  flowers, 
b  An  Old  World  tropical  fabaceous  shrub  (Sesban  segyptia- 
cum)  the  pods  and  seeds  of  which  are  relished  by  stock, 
peace  (pes),  n.  [ME.  pees,  pais,  OF.  pais,  paiz ,  F.  paix , 
L.  par ,  pads ,  akin  to  pacere ,  paciscere,  pacisci ,  to  make 
an  agreement,  and  prob.  also  pangere  to  fasten.  Cf.  ap¬ 
pease,  fair,  a.,  fay,  u.,  fang,  pacify,  pact,  pay  to  requite.] 
A  state  of  quiet  or  tranquillity;  freedom  from  disturb- 


pawn,  n.  [Cf.  OD.  panc/t.]  A 
gallery  or  covered  passage,  as  in 
ft  bazaar.  Obs.  [-able.  I 

pawn'a-ble  ( pdn'a-b’l),  a.  See| 
pawn'age  (-itj),  n.  A  pawning, 
pawnage.  +  pannaok. 
pawn'bro  ker-age  (-bro/k5r-ilj), 
n.  Pawnbroking, 
pawn 'bro  ker-ess.  n.  See -ess. 
pawn'bro  ker-ing,  n.  Pawn- 
broking. 

pawn'bro  ker-y  (-Y),  n.  Pawn- 
broking;  pawnbroker’s  shop, 
pawnee,  t  pansy. 
pawnd.  Pawned.  Ref.  Sp • 
pawne.  f  pan,  betel  leaf;  pawn. 
paw'nee  (pfl'n?),  n.  [Hind. 
panT.]  Water  ;  —  esp.  in  comb.; 
as,  brandy-pawnee.  Anglo- Ind. 
pawn'er  (p5n'?r),  pawn'or 
(pdn'Cr ;  pdn-dr'),  v.  Late. 
One  who  pawns  or  pledges  any¬ 
thing  as  security.  [Ofts.l 

pawn'-laid  ,a.  Placed  in  pawn.| 
paw'paw  Var.  of  pa  paw. 
paw'-paw'  (po'po'),  a.  [See 
paw, a.]  Naughty;  —  a  nursery 
word  ;  euphemistically,  inde¬ 
cent;  immoral.  —  paw'-pawed 
(-pfld'),  n  Collog.or  Slang.  Eng. 
pawae  ^  pause.  [Dial.  Eng.  I 
pawt.  var.  of  paut.  Scot.  fr| 
pawtenere.  pautexer. 


paw-waw'  (p6-w6'j  Var.  of 
POWWOW. 

pax,  n.  Corrupt,  of  pox.  Ohs. 
pax 'board,  n.  Also  pax 'bred. 
=  pax,  an  oscillatory.  Obs. 

I  Pax  Bri  tan  'ni-ca  (pttks  brY- 
tftn'T-kd).  [L.J  British  peace. 
See  peace,  n.y  1. 

|[  Pax,  or  pax.  De'i  (de'T).  [L.] 
reaceofGod.SeeTiun  e  oe  God. 
||  Pax  Ec-cle'si-ae  <c-kle'zhT-e  : 
-zY-e).  [L.l  [Also/. c.]  Peace  of 
the  Church.  See  Trite  of  God. 
pax-tl'la  (pftk-stl'd),  n.  :  pi.  -i 


(-e).  [N 

pax'll-l 


NL.J  Zool.  =  PAXILLUS,  1. 

r _ J-lose  (pflk'sY-los),  a.  [L. 

paxillus  a  small  staked  1.  Geol. 
Resembling  a  little  stake. 

2  Zool.  Bearing  paxilli. 

||  pax  in  bel'lo.  [L.]  Peace  in 
war.  [peace.  I 

||  pax  re'gis.  [L.]  =  kino’s| 

||  Pax  Ro  ma'na.  [L  ]  Roman 
peace.  See  PEACE,  n.,1.  (vou. I 
||  pax  vo'bis.  [L.]  Peaee  to | 

1  pax  vo-biB'cum  [L.]  Peace 
(be)  with  you. 

pax'y-wax  y  (pak'sY-wak/sY). 
Vjir  of  PAX  wax. 
pay'a-bl-  Payable.  Ref.  Sp. 
payage.  +  pf.aoe. 

Pa-ya'gua  i  pa-vii'gwii),  n.  An 
Indian  of  a  tribe  formerly  domi¬ 


nant  along  the  Paraguay  River, 
but  now  nearly  extinct, 
payane.  f  paYen.  [pw.I 
payed,  pret.  tc  p.p.  of  pay.  Seel 
pay'en,  n.  if  a  [F.  jtaien. J 
Pagan .  Ohs. 

pay'en-y,  n.  [OF.  paienie ,  fr. 
paien  pagan,  V.  paten,  L  pa- 
ganus.l  Pagandom.  Ohs. 

Pay  ette'  for-ma'tlon  (pa-rtr). 

tFrom  the  Payette  River, 
daho.]  Geol.  An  Eocene  for¬ 
mation  of  Idaho, 
pay'ing,  ».  [Frpm  pay  to  cov¬ 
er.]  Naut.  Material  used  to 
pay  a  ship's  seams,  etc. 
pay'ing,  p.  pr.  fr  vh.  n.  of  pay, 
v.t.  [slip.  Eng.\ 

paying-in'  slip.  =  deposit | 
payit.  Obs.  pret.  &  p.  p.  of  pay. 
payman.  f  PAINDEMATN  e. 
pay'mas  ter-gen'er-al-ship',  n. 
See  -sii  rp. 

pay'maB/ter-shlp.  n.  See -ship. 
payme.  PATKIU.  [PATEN. | 
payn.  pain;  pane;  pay,  r.;| 

payndemain.  paynemaln. 

+  PAINDEMAINE. 

pay'nim-hood,  n.  See -hood  R. 
paynye.  +payeny.  [er.  /£.| 
pay'ort  pa'/5r;pa-6r'),w.  =pay-| 
payTock.  See  pay  dirt. 
pays,  payse.  +  peace,  peise. 


|l  pay'sage'  (pa'6-zazh'),  n.  [F.. 
ir.  pays  country.]  A  landscape 
or  a  landscape  picture, 
pay'sa-gist  (pa'zd-jYst),  n.  [F. 
paysagisteA  A  landscape  artist, 
pay  san'  (F.  pa'C-zaN'),  n.  [F.] 
A  peasant.  Ohs.  or  Alien. 

||  pay  sanne't  -*an'),  n.  [F.,  fern 
of  paysan.  1  A  female  peasant; 
a  woman  of  the  country, 
payt.  Abhr  Payment’. 
Pay'tabark  See  paytine. 
pay'ta-mine  i  pa'td-mln  ;  pff - 
td-men' ;  pa-tttm'Tn  ;  -en ),  n. 
Also  -min  [ I*ayta ,  town  in 

Peru  -l-  9»mip.]  Client.  An 
amorphous  alkaloid  found  with 
paytine. 

Pay'than.  Var.  of  Pathan. 
pay'tine  (pa'tln  ;  -ten  ;  184),  n. 
Also  pay'tin.  Chem.  A  bitter, 
non  poisonous  alkalo  id, 
C21H04ON*},  got  from  a  white 
bark,  Pay 'ta  bark  (pa'td  ;  pT'- 
ta),  resembling  cinchona,  first 
brought  from  Payta.  in  Peru, 
paytrel.  +  peitrel. 
payttrure.  n.  Peitrel.  Obs. 
payvese.  ^  pa  vis. 
pazar  +  bezoar. 
paz  a-ree'.  Var.  of  passarf.e 
Pa'zend'  ( pii'zPnd'),  n.  A  dia¬ 
lect  of  Pahlavi,  the  name  as 


Parsi.  See  Pahlavi. 

Pb.  Abbr.  [L  jtlumhum  lead.] 
Chem.  [without  period].  Lead. 
P.  B  Abhr.  Pharmacopoeia 
Britannica  (L..  British  Phar- 
macopoeia);  Plymouth  Breth¬ 
ren  ;  Prayer  Book  ;  Primitive 
Baptists  ;  ’Provisional  Battalion. 
P.  Bor  Abbr.  Pharmacopoeia 
Borussica  (L.,  Prussiun  Phar¬ 
macopoeia).  [card.) 

Pc.  Abbr.  Per  cent ;  post| 

.  C.  Abbr  Parish  Council  or 
Councilor  ;  Past  Commander  ; 
Patros  Conscripti  (L..  Conscript 
Fathers)  ;  Perpetual  Curate  ; 
Post  Commander ;  Principal 
Conductor  ;  Privy  Council  or 
Councilor;  Philippines  Constab¬ 
ulary.  [current.  I 

/c.’  Abbr.  Pettv  cash  ;  prices  I 
.  C-  C-  Abbr.  “Privy  Council 
Cases.  Eng.  '  [triarch.  | 

P.  C.  P.  Abbr.  Past  Chief  Pa- 1 
P.  C.  S.  Abbr.  Principal  Clerk 
of  Session 
d.  Abbr.  Paid, 
d.  Abbr  Chem.  [without 
period,  Ptf\.  Palladium. 

P.  D.  Abbr.  Pharmaconmia 
Dublinensis  (L.,  Dublin  Phar¬ 
macopoeia)  ;  Postal  District ; 
Elec.,  potential  difference. 


P.  D.  A.  D.  Abbr.  Probate,  Di¬ 

vorce,  and  Admiralty  Divison. 
Eng.  [agogy.| 

Pd.  B.  Abbr.  Bachelor  of  Ped- 1 
Pd.  D.  Abbr.  Doctor  of  Peda- 


Pdf’M.  Abbr.  Master  of  Pe§a-| 
pdr.  Abbr.  Pounder  (in  names 
of  guns). 

pe  i»ee,  a  coat 

pe(pa),  n.  [Heb.,  lit.,  mouth.] 


The  seventeenth  letter  [5]  of 
the  Hebrew  alphabet,  corre¬ 
sponding  to  Eng  p.  Its  numer¬ 
ical  value  is  80. 

pd  ( p5),  n.  [Pg.]  See  measure. 
P.  E.  Abbr.  Pharmacopoeia 
Edinburgensis  (L.,  Edinburgh 
Pharmacopoeia);  Presiding  Eld¬ 
er  ;  Protestant  Episcopal, 
pea,  n.  Naut.  =  peak,  n.,  4  c. 
pea,  n.  A  peafowl.  Obs.  fr  R. 
pea  (pe ),  mterj.  Pooh.  Obs.  nr  R. 
pea  beetle.  The  pea  weevil 
pea'bird7,  n.  The  wryneck  ;  — 
from  its  note.  Local ,  Eng. 
pea'ble.  •]*  pebble. 

Pea 'bod-y  bird  ( pe'bfld-Y).  The 
white-throated  sparrow, 
pea  bug.  The  pea  weevil 


>eace.  j*  piece. 

'•ace.  Var.  of  Pace,  Easter. 


food,  foot ;  out,  oil ;  chair  ;  go  ;  sing,  ii)k  ;  then,  thin  ;  nature,  venlnre  (250) ;  K=rch  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144) ;  boN  :  yet;  zh  _  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to§§  in  Guide. 

Full  explanations  of  Abbreviations,  Signs,  etc.,  immediately  precede  the  1  ocabulary. 
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PEACE 


1586 


PEAL 


ance  or  agitation  ;  calm  ;  repose  ;  specif.  :  1.  Public  quiet, 
order,  and  security  ;  public  tr&uquillity  and  obedience  to 
law.  Hence,  that  public  order  and  security  which  is  com¬ 
manded  by  the  laws  of  a  particular  sovereign,  lord,  or  su¬ 
perior orig.  in  the  phrase  king’s  peace  (which  see),  and 
hence,  analogously,  of  the  peace  established  by  any  law  ; 
as,  British  peace,  Roman  peace,  etc. 

2.  Harmony  or  concord  between  individuals ;  freedom 
from  persoual  strife  or  quarrels ;  amicable  personal  rela¬ 
tions.  44  The  eternal  love  and  peace.”  Chaucer. 

3  Exemption  from,  or  subjection  of,  agitating  passions, 
fears,  etc. ;  tranquillity  of  mind  or  conscience. 

4.  Exemption  from,  or  cessation  of,  war  with  public  ene¬ 
mies;  freedom  from  international  hostilities. 

Peace  hath  her  victories 
No  less  renowned  than  war.  Milton 

at  peace,  in  a  state  of  peace.  —  p.  of  God.  a  Theol.  The  peace 
of  heart  which  is  the  gift  of  God.  b  [cap. J  See  Tuuce  op 
God. 

peace  (pes),  v.  i.  To  become. quiet  or  still ;  to  be,  become, 
or  keep,  silent :  to  stop.  Obs .,  except  in  the  imperative. 
When  the  thunder  would  not  peace  at  my  bidding.  Shak. 
peace,  v.  t.  To  make  quiet ;  to  reduce  to  peace ;  to  appease  ; 
to  put  a  stop  to.  Obs.  44  Peace  your  tattlings.”  Shak. 
peace'a-ble  (pes'«-b’l),  a.  [ME.  peisible ,  F.  paisible .  See 
peace.]  Being  in  or  at  peace ;  quiet;  free  from,  or  not 
disposed  to,  war,  disorder,  or  excitement;  not  quarrelsome; 
peaceful.  —  peace'a-ble-ness,  n.  —  peace'a  bly,  adv. 
Syn.  —  Tranquil,  quiet,  undisturbed,  still.  See  pacific. 
peace'break  er  (pes'brak'er),  n.  A  violator  of  peace  or 
of  the  peace  ;  a  causer  of  strife.  —  peace'breaking,  n. 
peaceful  (-fdbl),  a.  1.  Pacific  ;  peaceable. 

2.  Possessing  or  enjoying  peace  ;  quiet;  tranquil;  as,  a 
peaceful  country ;  a  peaceful  end  ;  also,  of  or  pertaining 
to  a  state  or  time  of  peace  ;  as,  peaceful  occupations. 

Syn.  —  See  pacific,  calm. 

—  peace'ful  ly,  adv.  —  peace'ful-ness,  n. 
poace'less,  a.  Without  peace.  —  peace'less-ness,  n. 
peace'mak  er  (pes'mak'er),  n.  1.  One  who  makes  peace 

or  reconciles  parties  or  persons  at  variance.  Matt.  v.  9. 

2.  Any  instrument  of  warfare,  as  a  revolver  or  battleship, 
whose  use  brings  about  peace.  Humorous. 

—  peace'mak  ing,  n.  &  a. 

peace  offering.  A  gift  or  service  to  procure  peace  or  rec¬ 
onciliation.  Specif. :  Jen'.  Anlw.  See  offering,  51. 
peace  officer.  Law.  A  civil  officer  whose  duty  it  is  to  pre¬ 
serve  the  public  peace,  as  a  sheriff  or  constable, 
peach  (pech),  v.  t.  [From  appeach.]  1.  To  accuse  for¬ 
mally  of  crime  ;  to  impeach  ;  indict  ;  arraign.  Obs. 

2.  To  inform  against ;  hence,  to  betray.  Obs. 
peach,  v.  i.  To  turn  informer  ;  also,  to  blab.  Obs.  or  Slang 
or  Colloq.  “  I  ’ll  peach  for  this.”  Shak. 

peach,  n.  [ME.  peche,  OF.  pesche ,  F.  peche,  fr.  LL.  per - 
sica,  L.  Persicum  (sc.  malum)  a  Persian  apple,  a  peach. 
Cf.  Persian,  Parsi.]  1.  The  sweet,  juicy  fruit  of  the  tree 
Amygdalus  persica.  Like  the  plum  and  cherry,  the  peach 
is  botanically  a  drupe  with  a  hard,  corrugated  endocarp 
(stone)  of  a  single  seed  (kernel),  a  pulpy  white  or  yellow 
mesocarp  (flesh),  and  a  thin,  downy  skin,  or  epicarp.  The 
horticultural  varieties  are  very  numerous,  and  are  com¬ 
prised  in  several  distinct  races.  See  peen-to. 

2.  The  tree  bearing  this  fruit.  It  is  low,  freely  branch¬ 
ing,  with  drooping  lanceolate  leaves  and  sessile  pink  flowers 
borne  on  the  naked  twigs  in  early  spring.  It  probably 
originated  in  China,  but  is  now  grown  in  all  temperate  cli¬ 
mates,  and  is  often  found  as  an  escape.  See  Amygdalus. 

3.  With  an  attributive,  any  of  various  other  trees  or  shrubs, 
or  their  edible  peachlike  fruits  ;  as,  Guinea  peach ,  etc. 

4  a  Peach  brandy.  U.  S.  b  Peach  oolor. 

B.  A  person  or  thing  likened  to  a  peach  in  sweetness,  fair¬ 
ness,  excellence,  etc.  ;  —  often  ironical.  Slang. 
peach'-bark'  borer.  The  peach-tree  borer, 
peach  blight,  a  A  very  destructive  fungus  disease  affect¬ 
ing  peaches  and  plums  and  causing  blight  of  the  foliage. 
When  it  also  attacks  the  fruit  it  is  often  called  brown  rot. 
b  The  parasitic  fungus  ( Monilia  frucliaena)  producing  the 
disease.  It  is  one  of  the  Fungi  Imperfecti,  and  therefore 
probably  represents  the  conidial  stage  of  a  higher  form, 
peach  blossom  A  soft  or  delicate  pink  color, 
peach'blow'  (pech'blo'),  n.  Also  peach  blow,  esp.  in 
sense  1.  [ peach  -j-  blow  a  flower.]  1.  A  peach  blossom. 

2.  A  delicate  or  soft  purplish 
pink  color. 

3.  A  glaze  of  this  color.  See 
peach  blow,  a. 

4.  An  old  variety  of  potato 
tinged  with  pink  about  the  eyes. 

peach'blow',  a.  Ceramics.  Of 
the  delicate  purplish  pink  color 
likened  to  that  of  peach  blooms  ; 

—  applied  esp.  to  a  Chinese  por¬ 
celain,  small  specimens  of  which 
bring  great  prices  in  the  West¬ 
ern  countries. 

peach  borer,  a  The  peach-tree 
borer,  b  The  larva  of  a  large  buprestidan 
beetle  ( Dicerca  divaricata)  which  bores  in 
the  peach,  cherry,  and  maple. 


Peach  Borer  b. 
a  Adult ;  b 
Larva.  Nat. 
size. 


Peach-tree  Borer  ( Sanni - 
noidea  exitiosa).  a  Adult 
Female  ;  6  Larva. 


peach  palm.  A  South  American  pinnate-leaved  palm 
(Badris  gasipaes)  with  thorny  stems  and  edible  lruit. 
poach  rosette*  A  very  destructive  infectious  disease  of 
unknown  cause  attacking  peach,  plum,  and  almond  trees, 
marked  by  the  growth  of  dense  rosettes  ol  leaves  at  the 
ends  of  the  branches,  and  the  failure  to  bear  fruit, 
peach  scale.  Any  of  several  scale 
insects  infesting  peach  trees;  esp., 

Eulecanium  persica ?,  a  large, 
dark-colored,  hemispherical  spe¬ 
cies,  and  Diaspis  pentagonu,  flat¬ 
ter  and  lighter-colored.  Both  of 
these  occur  in  the  United  States, 
peach'-tree'  borer  The  larva  of 
a  clearwing  moth  (Sanninoidea 
exitiosa ),  very  destructive  to 
peach  trees  by  boring  in  the  wood, 
usually  near  the  ground  ;  also,  on 
the  Pacific  coast,  S.  opalescens, 
an  even  more  serious  pest, 
peach'-twig  borer  a  The  larva 
of  a  small  moth  (Anarsia  lineatella).  It  bores  in  the  smaller 
twigs  of  the  peach  and  other  fruit 
trees,  b  The  larva  of  a  small  beetle 
( Obera  ocellata).  It  bores  the  twigs 
of  peach  and  apple  trees, 
peach'y  (pech'T),  a.  Resembling 
a  peach  or  peaches,  esp.  in  looks 
or  color ;  peachlike, 
peach'y,  a.  Mining.  Containing, 
or  abounding  in,  peach  (chlorite). 

Dial.  Eng. 

peach  yellows  A  destructive 
infectious  disease  of  uncertain 
cause  attacking  peach  trees.  It  causes  yellowing  or  brown¬ 
ing  and  curling  up  of  the  leaves,  dwarfing  of  the  branches, 
the  growth  of  willowlike  sterile  shoots,  and  finally  deatn. 
The  only  remedy  is  to  burn  diseased  plants, 
pea'cock'  (pe'kbk'),  n.  [ME.  pecok.  Pea-  in  this  word  is 
fr.  AS.  pea  (cf.  also  pawa)  peacock,  fr.  L  pavo ,  prob.  of 
Oriental  origin  ;  cf.  Gr  raw?,  raws,  Per.  { dus ,  ( awus ,  Ar. 
( awus .  See  cock  the  bird.]  1.  The  male  of,  or,  iu  com¬ 
mon  usage,  any  individual 
of,  the  large  gallinaceous 
birds  of  the  genus  Pavo , 
natives  of  southeastern 
Asia  and  the  East  Indies. 

At  least  two  species  exist, 
the  common  one  (P.  cris¬ 
ta/us ),  domesticated  since 
ancient  times,  and  the 
Javan  peafowl  (P.  muti- 
cns).  (Of.  also  japanned 
peacock.)  The  males  have 
the  upper  tail  coverts  (not 
the  true  tail  feathers) 
loosely  webbed  and  great¬ 
ly  elongated  and  covered 
with  ocel late  spots.  These 
are  erected  and  spread  at 
will,  displaying  iridescent 
golden  and  green  colors. 

The  head,  neck,  and  breast 
of  the  common  peacock 


Peach -twig  Borer  ( An¬ 
arsia  lineatella).  a 
Adult,  x  2;  6  Larva,  x  2. 


Peacock. 


are  rich  blue,  the  wings  and  true  tail  chestnut,  the  face 
white  and  naked,  and  the  head  has  acrest  of  slender  upright 
plumules.  The  female,  or  peahen ,  has  plainer  colors  and  no 
train.  Partly  or  wholly  white  varieties  are  produced  in 
domestication. 

2.  [ cap.~\  Astron.  The  constellation  Pavo. 
pea'cock',  v.  i.  To  strut  about  like  a  peacock;  to  pose. 
pea/cock/,  v.  t.  1.  To  cause  to  be  like  a  peacock,  as  in  vain¬ 
glorious  display,  vanity,  or  the  like  ;  —  chiefly  reflexive. 

2.  To  pick  out  or  take  the  choicest  pieces  of  (laud  or 
country)  when  buying.  Slajig ,  Australia. 
peacock  blue.  A  greenish  blue  color  like  that  of  the  pea¬ 
cock’s  plumage, 
peacock  butterfly  Any 
of  several  butterflies  hav¬ 
ing  ocellate  spots  on  the 
wings;  esp.  :  a  In  Europe, 

Vanessa  io.  b  In  eastern 
North  America,  Junonia 
ccenia.  See  J  unonia, 

Illust. 

peacock  coal  Iridescent 
coal.  Dial.  Eng. 
peacock,  or  peacock’s, 

feather.  A  feather  of  _ _  _ 

the  peacock,  esp.  one  of  Da  „  ,  „  „  .  ...  .  ,, . 

the  loiiB  ocellated  tail  Pc“°ck  Butterfly  ( Vanessa  to),  (j) 
coverts  ;  also,  from  the  fable  of  the  jay  adorned  with  pea¬ 
cock  feathers,  a  borrowed  plume  ;  in  diction,  a  borrowed 
passage  or  stylistic  feature. 

peacock  fish.  The  Mediterranean  blue-striped  wrasse 
( Crenilabrus  pavo) ;  —  so  called  from  its  brilliant  colors, 
peacock  flower  a  The  scarlet  flower  of  a  csesalpiniaceous 
tree  Union  ix  regia),  orig.  native  of  Madagascar,  but  grown 
throughout  the  tropics.  The  upper  petal  is  striped  with 
yellow.  The  pods  are  from  one  to  three  feet  long,  flat  and 
woody.  Also,  the  tree  that  bears  this  flower,  b  =  Bar¬ 
bados  pride  a 

peacock  green-  A  bluish  green  color.  Cf.  peacock  blue. 
peacock  iris.  An  ornamental  South  African  iridaceous 


plant  ( Aforxa  pavonia)  having  orange-red  flowers  with  a 
Slack  spot  at  the  base  of  each  perianth  segment, 
peacock  ore.  Mining.  All  iridescent  variety  ol  copper  ore  ; 
boruite  ;  also,  chalcopyrite. 

pea'cock’s— tail'  (pe'kfiks-),  n.  A  brown  seaweed  of  the 
Pacific  Ocean  (Paainu  pavonia)  with  fan-shai>ed  lronds. 
Peacock  Throne.  A  famous  throne  formerly  of  the  kings 
of  Delhi,  India,  but  since  1739,  when  it  was  carried  ofl  by 
Nadir  Shah,  held  by  the  shahs  of  Persia  ;  —  so  called  from 
its  bearing  a  fully  expanded  peacock’s  tail  done  in  gems, 
pea'cock  y  (pe'kfik'I),  a.  Resembling  or  suggesting  a  pea¬ 
cock  ;  vain;  ostentatious.  —  adv.  Ostentatiously, 
pea  flower  a  The  flower  of  the  pea.  b  Any  flower  cf 
the  papilionaceous  type.-  pea'-flOW  ered,  a. 
pea'lowP  (pe'foui'),  n.  [See  peacock.]  The  peacock  or 
peahen  ;  any  species  of  Pavo. 

peag  (peg)*  71  •  [Algonquian  peag  in  wampompeag.  See 
wampum.]  Shell  beads  used  as  money,  etc.,  by  the  abo¬ 
rigines  and  settlers  of  the  Atlantic  coast  of  North  America. 
See  wampum. 

pea  green  A  light  green  color  like  that  of  green  peas, 
pea'— Jack  et,  n.  [Prob.  fr.  D.  pij,  pije ,  a  coat  of  a  coarse 
woolen  stuff.]  A  thick  loose  woolen  double-breasted  jacket,, 
or  coat,  much  worn  by  sailors  in  cold  weather, 
peak  (pek),  v.  i.  [Orig.  uncert.]  1.  To  shrink  ;  to  sneak, 
slink,  or  steal ;  to  go  about  quietly  or  dejectedly.  Obs. 

I  .  .  .  jteak 

Like  John-a-dreams  Shak . 

2.  To  acquire  sharpness  of  figure  or  features  ;  to  grow  tliin  ; 
to  look  thin  or  sickly.  “  Dwindle,  peak,  and  pine.”  Shak. 
peak,  n.  [A  variant  of  pike.  Oxf.E.D.  See  1st  pike.]  1  A 
projecting  point ;  the  sharp  end  or  pointed  top  of  anything. 

2.  Specif.  :  a  The  pointed  front  of  a  headdress.  Obs.  b 

The  point  of  a  beard  ;  Obs.,  a  pointed  beard,  c  The  pro¬ 
jecting  front  part  of  a  cap  or  the  like,  d  A  point  formed 
by  the  hair  on  the  forehead.  Obs.  e  [For  earlier  pike,  fr. 
Sp.j oico  :  cf.  F.  pic.  See  pike  a  sharp  point.]  A  headland 
or  promontory  ;  the  top,  or  one  of  the  tops,  of  a  hill, 
mountain,  or  range,  ending  in  a  point ;  often,  the  whole 
hill  or  mountain,  esp.  when  isolated.  44  Silent  upon  a  peak 
in  Darien.”  Keats. 

3.  Lace.  Obs. 

4.  Naut.  a  The  upper  aftermost  corner  of  a  fore-and-aft 
sail,  esp.  when  extended  by  a  gaff ;  also,  the  upper  end  of 
the  gaff  ;  as,  peak  brails,  b  The  narrow  part  of  a  vessel’s 
bow  or  stern  (called  respectively  forepeak  and  afterpeak ), 
or  the  part  of  the  hold  within  it.  C  The  bill  of  an  anchor. 

Seak  of  the  load,  Railroads,  the  maximum  degree  of  traffic 
uring  a  given  period  (as  a  day  or  a  year).  Colloq.,  Eng. 
peak,  v.  i. ;  peaked  (pekt);  peak'ing.  To  rise  or  extend  to 
a  peak  or  point;  to  form,  or  appear  as,  a  peak.  Now  Rare. 
peak,  v.  t.  To  cause  to  come  to  a  peak;  to  make  prominent, 
peak,  v.  t.  [See  peak  a  point ;  cf.  apeak.]  Naut.  To  raise 
to  a  position  perpendicular,  or  more  nearly  so  ;  as,  to  peak 
oars,  to  hold  them  with  blades  well  raised  ;  to  peak  a  gaff 
or  yard,  to  set  it  nearer  the  perpendicular, 
peaked  (pekt;  pek'Sd),  a.  1.  Pointed;  as,  a  peaked  roof. 
2.  (pron.  usually  pek'fid).  [Cf.  peak  to  shrink.]  Having 
sharpness  of  figure  or  features;  thin;  emaciated;  sickly. 
Colloq.  —  peak'ed  ness  (pek'Sd-nfis),  n. 
peak'ing  (pek'Tng),  a.  [Cf.  peak  to  shrink.]  Now  Dial. 
a  Mean  ;  sneaking,  b  Pining;  sickly;  peaked.  —  peak' 
ing  ly,  adv.  —  peak'ing  ness,  n. 

peak'lsh.  a.  1.  Dull;  lazy;  also,  stupid;  boorish;  doltish; 
silly.  Obs. 

2  Somewhat  peaked  or  pointed.  Dial.  Eng. 

3.  [Cf.  peak  to  shrink.]  Peaked  ;  sickly.  Colloq. 

—  peak'ish  ness,  n.  Obs.  or  Colloq. 
peaK  line  Naut.  A  light  rope  running  through  a  block  at 
the  peak,  used  as  halyards  or  as  an  emergency  downhaul. 
peak'y  (pek'T),  a. ;  peak'i-er  (-T-er) ;  peak'i-est.  1.  Hav¬ 
ing  a  peak  or  peaks  ;  abounding  in  peaks.  Tennyson- 

2.  Peaked  or  pointed  ;  like  a  peak. 

peal  (pel),  n.  [Shortened  fr.  appeal  ;  cf.  F.  appel  a  call, 
appeal,  ruffle  of  a  drum,  fr.  appeler  to  call,  L.  appellare.j 
1  Appeal.  Obs. 

2  A  summons,  as  to  church  or  to  a  meeting  place,  sounded 
on  a  bell ;  a  stroke  or  strokes  on  a  bell  as  a  call.  Obs. 

3.  Bell  Ringing,  a  Loosely,  a  set  of  bells  for  change  ring¬ 
ing  ;  a  ring,  b  A  complete  set  of  changes  on  a  given  num¬ 
ber  of  bells ;  esp.,  technically,  the  series  on  seven  bells, 
usually  with  a  44  tenor  behind  ”  (see  change  ringing);  — dis- 
ting.  from  touch,  c  Any  shorter  performance  than  a  full 
peal ;  as,  a  wedding  peal ;  a  muffled  peal ;  a  touch  ;  change, 
d  A  particular  “method”  of  change  ringing.  Obs. 

4.  A  loud  sound,  or  a  succession  of  loud  sounds,  as  of  bells, 
thunder,  cannon,  shouts  of  a  multitude,  etc.  44  A  fair^eai 
of  artillery.”  Hayuard. 

Whether  those  peats  of  praise  be  his  or  no.  Shak. 

in  peal,  Bell  Ringing ,  in  rhythmic  and  melodic  order,  as 
opposed  to  a  disordered  jangling  and  clanging, 
peal,  v.  i.  ;  pealed  (peld) ;  peal'ing.  To  utter  or  give  out 
peals  ;  to  resound.  44  The  pealing  organ.  ”  Milton. 

And  the  whole  air  pealea 

W ith  the  cheers  of  our  men.  Longfellow. 

peal,  v.  t.  1.  To  assail  or  din,  as  with  noise  or  loud  sounds. 
Obs.  44  Nor  was  his  ear  less  pealed.”  Milton. 


peace,  a.  Quiet ;  silent.  Obs. 
peace  a-bil7i-ty,  n.  [Cf.  OF. 
paisiblett.]  Peaceableness.  Obs. 
peace'arbl.  Peaceable.  Ref.  Sn. 
peace'a-ble,  n.  a  A  peaceable 
person,  b  A  peace  offering.  Obs. 
peace  conference.  A  conference 
m  the  interests  of  peace  ;  esp. 
[cfl/j.l,  either  of  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Peace  Conferences.  See 
under  International. 
peace  establishment.  Mil.  That 

f»ortion  of  the  military  estab- 
ishment  maintained  in  peace, 
peace  guild.  A  frith  guild, 
peace  keeper.  One  who  keeps 
peace  or  the  peace, 
peace ' man.  n.  1.  A  man  who  is 
under  the  king’s  peace.  Obs. 

2.  Now  usually  peace  man.  An 
advocate  of  peace, 
peacemeale.  -fr  piecemeal. 
peace'mon'ger  (pes'mtiq'ggr), 
n.  A  peacemaker  or  peace  man  ; 
—  a  term  used  by  opponents.  — 
peace'mon'ger-ing,  a. 
peace  pipe.  The  calumet, 
peace  pledge.  Law.  Frank¬ 
pledge.  Obs. 

peace  warrant.  Late.  A  warrant 
of  arrest  issued  by  a  justice  of 
the  peace.  Eng. 


peach.  +  pech. 
peach  (pech),  n.  Mining  Chlo¬ 
rite.  Dial.  Eng 
peach,  u.  [Russ,  peck'.]  A  kind 
of  stove  used  in  Russia.  Obs. 
peach  bells.  The  European  bell¬ 
flower  ( Campanula  persicifolia ). 
peach  berry.  A  Tasmanian 
epaeridnceous  shrub  ( Lissanthe 
strigoaa). 

peach  black.  A  black  pigment 
made  by  calcining  peach  stones, 
peach  blister.  See  leaf  curl. 
peach  bloom.  A  soft  pink  flush 
or  color.  [rite,  2.1 

peach-blossom  ore.  =  eryth-| 
peach  brandy.  See  brandy. 
peach  color  or  colour,  a  The 
pale  red  color  of  a  ripe  peach,  or 
the  delicate  pink  of  tne  peach 
blossom,  b  =  BLOSSOM,  n.,  3.  — 
peach'-col  ored  or  -col  oured,a. 
peach  curl.  See  leaf  curl. 
peach'en,o.  Of  a  peach;  peachy, 
peach'er,  n.  One  who  peaches, 
peach'erv  ( pech'gr-Y)*  n.  A 
peach  orchard.  [Cant.  I 

peach 'er-y.  n.  Peaching.  Obs.  | 
pea'chick  ,  n.  The  chick  of  the 
peacock.  [Peachy  quality. I 
peach 'i  ness  (pech'Y-nPs),  n.\ 
peach'let,  n.  See  -let. 


peach  myrtle.  Any  Australian 
pink-flowered  my rtaceous shrub 
of  the  genus  Ifynocalf/mna. 
peach  oak  a  The  willow  oak. 
b  The  tan  hark  oak  of  California 
( Quercus  dens  if  ora ). 
peach  rot.  Peach  blight, 
peacht.  Peached.  Ref.  Sp. 
Peach'um  (pech'am),  n.  In 
Gay’s  “  Beggar's  Opera,”  a  re¬ 
ceiver  of  stolen  goods.  His 
beautiful  daughter,  Polly  Peach- 
urn.  remains  pure  in  spite  of  her 
surroundings.  She  marries  Mac- 
heath. 

peach  water.  A  flavoring  extract 
made  from  peach  leaves,  having 
the  odor  of  bitter  almonds, 
peach  weevil.  A  large  curculio 
(Ith  u  ce  reus  noveboracensis) 
which  attacks  the  buds  and 
twigs  of  the  peach  and  oak. 
peach  willow.  The  willow  Salix 
arnj/gdaloides,  having  peachlike 
leaves.  [Nicaragua  wood.  I 

peach'wood''  (pech'wdbd7),  ”1 
peach'wort'  (-wQrt/),  n.  The 
ladv’s-thurnb,  or  persicary. 
peach'y  (-t).  n.  A  fermented 
Leverage  made  from  peaches. 
peack(pek).  Var.  of  peao. 
pea  coal.  A  small  size  of  an¬ 


thracite  coal.  See  coal,  «.,  3. 
pea '-coat',  n.  A  pea-jacket, 
peacock  barley.  Battledore 
Darley. 

peacock  bittern.  Sun  bittern, 
pea'cock' er-y  (pe'k5k'<?r-U,  n. 
Strutting  vanity  ;  vainglorv. 
peacock  fan  A  fan  made  or 
adorned  with  peacock  feathers. 

reacock  flounder.  A  large  West 
ndian  flounder  (Platophrt/s 
Innatus).  covered  with  bright 
blue  spots. 

peacock  heron.  The  sun  bittern, 
pea'cock  iah.o.  Like  a  peacock; 
vain  :  ostentatious.—  pea'cock  - 
ish-ly,  ad v.~  pea'cock  ish-ness, 
n  [  Obs.  I 

pea'cock  ize,  r.  i.  To  peacock.  | 
pea'cock  ly.  a.  Obs.  See  -  ly. 
peacock  pheasant.  Any  of  sev¬ 
eral  handsomoAsiatic  pheasants 
of  the  genus  Pofyplectren.  The 
male  has  two  or  three  spurs  on 
the  leg,  erectile  tail  coverts,  and 
brilliant  ocellated  plumage, 
peacock  poppy.  An  annual 
poppy  (Papaver  paroninum) 
with  scarletflowersmarked with 
black  at  the  base  of  each  petal, 
pea  cod.  A  pea  pod.  [n.,  8. 1 
pea  comb.  Poultry.  See  COMB, | 


pea  crab.  Any  small  crab  of 
the  genus  Pinnotheres,  living  as 
a  commensal  in  bivalves  ;  esp., 
P.  pisum  of  Europe,  living  in 
mussels  and  cockles, 
pead.  +  i»a  d.  path, 
pea  dove  A  West  Indian  dove 
( Zenaida  zenaida).  Jamaica 
pea  finch.  The  chaffinch.  Eng. 
peage.  Var.  of  peao. 
pe'age  (pa'Sj  ;  as  F.,  pa'iizh'), 
n.  [OF.  }>aage,  jiaiage.  F  piage, 
fr.  (assumed)  LL. pedaticum ,  fr. 
L.  pes, pedis,  foot.  See  pkdaoe, 
pedal.j  Toll  for  passage; 
pedoge.  Obs.,  exc.  as  a  F.  word. 

f»e'ag-er,  w.  [Y.pfager.']  A  col¬ 
ector  of  peage.  Obs. 
pea'gle  (pa'g’l  ;  p£g'*l).  Var. 
of  pa  io  lk.  Dial.  Eng. 
pea'goose'.  +  peakooose. 
pea  grit.  Min.  =  pisolite. 
pe&'nen',  n.  [See  peacock.] 
The  female  peafowl, 
pe-ai'  (pe-T'),  pe  ai'man.  n. 
[Galibi  jnaye,  or  Guarani  ;>aje.) 
Among  the  Indians  of  Guiana, 
a  medicine  man  or  shaman.— 
pe-al'ism  (-fz’m),  w. 
peak  (pek).  Var.  of  peao. 
peak.  Obs.  or  dial.  Eng.  var.  of 
PIQUE. 


peak.  Var.  of  peek. 
peak,  n.  Act  of  peaking,  or 
growing  thin.  Nonce  Use. 
peak  ,'adr.  Naut.  =  apeak. 
peak,  n.  Simpleton;  dolt.  Obs. 

peak,  n.  A  small  point ;  a  very 
small  quantity.  Scot. 

peak  arch.  Arch.  A  pointed  or 
Gothic  arch. 

peak  crest.  A  pointed  crest  on 
the  head,  as  that  of  certai» 
pigeons  — dist.  from  a  shell  crest. 
peak'er  (pek'er),  n.  Logging. 
a  A  load  of  logs  narrowing 
toward  the  top.  D  The  top  leg 
of  a  load. 

peak 'goose ',  n.  [ peak  a  dolt  + 
goose. T  Simpleton;  ninny.  Obs. 
Peak'lsh.  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to 
the  ••  Peak,”  a  district  in  Derby¬ 
shire,  England  ;  like  those  of 
this  district.  Obs. 
peak'rel  (pek'rll),  n.  A  person 
or  a  domestic  animal  living  in 
the  Peak  district.  [See  -ward.I 
peak'ward  (pek'w?rd),  adv.\ 
peak'y  M).  Var.  of  peCKY. 
peak'y  ,o.  [Cf.  peak  to  shrink.] 
Thin  :  sickly  ;  peaked.  Colloq. 
«r  Dial. 

peak'y-iah,  a.  See  -ise. 

peal,  -f*  pall,  cloth. 


ale,  senate,  efire,  ftm,  account,  arm,  ask,  'sofa  ;  eve,  event,  find,  reefint,  maker;  ice,  ill;  old,  6bey,  orb,  Sdd,  s&ft,  connect ;  use,  unite, 

P  Foreign  Word.  f  Obsolete  Variant  of.  +  combined  with.  =  equals. 


,  urn,  up,  circus,  menu : 


PEAL 
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PEAUCELLIER'S  CELL 


2.  To  utter  or  give  forth  loudly  ;  to  cause  to  give  out  peals ; 
to  noise  abroad;  as,  to  peal  one's  fame, 
pea  measle  One  of  the  tapeworm  larvae  present  in 
measly  beef  and  pork.  See  measles,  4. 
pea  moth  A  small  dark-colored  tortricid  moth  (Semasia 
nigricana)  whose  larva  feeds  in  pea  pods,  destroying  the 
seeds.  It  is  a  native  of  Europe. 

pea'nut  (pe'nut),  n.  1.  a  A  tropical  fabaceous  plant  (A  ra- 
chis  hypogtea ),  of  erect  habit,  with  bijugate  leaves,  hairy 
stem,  and  bright  yellow  flowers  whose  peduncles  bend  after 
fertilization  and  push  the  pods  into  the  ground,  where  they 
ripen.  The  plant  is  widely  cultivated,  even  into  the  temper¬ 
ate  zones,  b  The  oblong,  rich,  nutlike  seed  of  this  plant;  — 
so  called  either  as  marketed  in  the  pod  or  when  divested 
of  its  thin  papery  husk.  It  is  much  eaten  roasted,  and  is 
also  made  into  peanut  butter  ;  its  chief  commercial  use 
is  in  the  manufacture  of  peanut  oil. 

2.  Any  of  several  related  or  similar  plants, 
peanut  butter.  A  paste  made  by  mixing  ground  fresh 
roasted  peanuts  with  a  small  quantity  of  water,  and  used 
chiefly  as  a  relish  on  sandwiches,  etc. 
peanut  politics  Small  or  mean  political  tactics.  Slang, 
U.  S.  —  peanut  politician. 

pea  ore  The  mineral  limonite,  occurring  in  round  grains 
about  the  size  of  a  pea. 

pear  (p&r),  n.  [ME.  pere ,  AS.  pern,  L.  pira,  pi.  of  pinnn. 
Cf.  perry.]  1.  a  The  fleshy  pome  fruit  of  any  malaceous 
tree  of  the  genus  Pyrus ,  esp.  P.  communis.  It  is  commonly 
oblong,  larger  at  the  apical  end.  and  differs  from  the  apple 
in  having  grit  cells  (see  Pyrus, 1st  Malus).  There  are  numer¬ 
ous  varieties  of  the  common  pear,  differing  in  size,  color, 
and  quality,  b  The  tree  bearing  this  fruit.  The  garden 
pear  (P.  communis)  is  native  of  southern  Europe  and  Asia. 
P.  sinensis  is  the  Japanese  or  sand  pear.  The  common  pear 
is  a  small  tree  with  glossy  pointed  leaves  and  white  flowers 
in  umbel-like  clusters. 

2.  With  qualifying  adjective  or  attributive,  any  of  numer¬ 
ous  other  pearlike  fruits  or  trees. 

3-  A  pear-shaped  object. 

pear  bark  beetle,  a  small  beetle  ( Scolytus  rugulosus)  whose 
larva  bores  under  the  bark  of  the  pear,  peach,  plum,  apple, 
and  other  fruit  trees.  —  p.  of  confession,  an  in¬ 
strument  of  torture  shaped  like  a  pear.  Obs. 
pear  blight,  a  A  destructive  bacterial  disease 
of  the  pear,  due  to  Bacillus  amylovorus ,  which 
pierces  the  t wigs(twig  blight)or  the  trunk  'body 
blight)  and  develops  on  the  starch  in  the  tissues 
It  blackens  the  leaves  and  kills  the  tree.  Also, 
the  organism  causing  the  disease,  b  A  minute  Pear  Blight 
beetle  (Xyleborus pyri)  whose  larvae  bore  in  the  Beetle, 
twigs  of  pear  trees  and  cause  blight,  c  See  mealy  bug. 
pear  borer-  a  The  larva  of  a 
small  clearwing  moth  (Sesia 
pyri),  similar  to  the  peach-tree 
borer,  but  smaller,  which  bores 
beneath  the  bark  of  the  pear, 
b  The  larva  of  a  buprestidan 
beetle  ( Chrysobothris  femora- 
ta)  which  attacks  apple,  pear, 
oak,  and  maple  trees,  c  The 
larva  of  a  buprestidan  beetle 
( Agrilus sinualus )  which  bores 
under  the  bark,  making  zig¬ 
zag  galleries.  It  is  native  of 
Europe. 

pear  fruit  chafer-  A  large  yellow,  brown,  and  bronze- 
colored  cetonian  beetle  (Euphoria  inda) 
which  often  destroys  ripe  pears, 
pear  haw  Any  of  several  American  haw¬ 
thorns,  as  Crataegus  tomentosa ,  having 
somewhat  pyriform  fruit, 
pea  rifle.  A  rifle  having  a  thick  barrel 
and  carrying  a  ball  about  the  size  of  a  pea. 
pearl  (pGrl),  n.  [ME.  perle,  F.  perle,  LL. 
perla,  perula ,  peril,  fr.  (assumed)  LL.  per- 
nula ,  dim.  of  LL.  perna  a  pearl,  in  L.  a 
mussel.]  1  A  dense  shelly  concretion, 
formed  as  an  abnormal  growth  within  the 
shell  of  some  mollusks.  It  is  composed  of 
nacre  deposited  in  extremely  thin,  con¬ 
centric  layers  about  some  foreign  particle,  as  the  dead  body 
or  egg  of  a  parasitic  worm,  etc.,  and  may  lie  freely  within 
or  beneath  the  mantle,  either  free  from  or  attached  to  the 
shell.  The  form  is  variable  ;  the  color  may  be  black,  gray, 
blue,  purple,  yellow,  pink,  or  whit*,  the  finest  having  a 
silvery  or  satiny  luster.  The  best  are  mostly  obtained  from 
the  pearl  oyster  (which  see),  but  pearls  are  also  yielded  by 
the  river  mussels,  conch  shells,  clams,  oysters,  etc. 

2.  Hence,  something  resembling  a  pearl  in  shape,  size, 
color,  beauty,  or  value.  Specif.  :  a  Something  very  choice 
or  precious  ;  a  fine  or  noble  specimen. 

I  see  thee  compassed  with  thy  kingdom’s  jicarl.  Shak. 
b  A  small  round  drop  or  globule  likened  to  a  pearl,  as  a 
dewdrop  or  a  tear,  c  A  white  shining  tooth,  or  teeth  col¬ 
lectively.  Cf .  ivory,  2.  d  In  the  Eastern  churches,  a  parti- 


Pear  Borer  b.  a  Adult ; 
Larva.  (!) 


Pear  Fruit 
Chafer.  X  If 


peal.  +  i' eel,  v. 
peal.  Var.  of  peel,  a  shovel, 
peal  (pel).  Dial.  Eng.  var.  of 
pail.  [or  Dial.  Eng.  I 

peal,  v.  t.  if  i.  To  appeal.  Ohs. | 
peal,  v.  t.  To  cool  ;  stir  ;  skim; 
pour  out.  Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 
peal,  n.  a  A  small  salmon,  esp. 
one  of  less  than  two  pounds 
weight ;  a  grilse.  Ireland,  b  A 
young  sea  trout.  Dial.  Eng. 
peald.  Pealed.  Ref.  Sp. 
peal'er,  n.  An  appealer.  Obs- 
or  Dial.  Eng. 

pea' -lip  suck'er.  The  cutlips  b 
pealt.  d*  i-elt.  Ipeamoth.l 
pea  maggot.  The  larva  of  the | 
pea  mildew.  =  bean  mildew. 
pean.  Var.  of  peen. 
pean.  peane,  etc.  Vars.  of  p^ean, 
pa  iv,  etc. 

?ean  (pen),  n.  [Cf.  OF.  pene, 
'.panne  ]  Her.  One  of  the  furs, 
the  ground  being  sable,  and  the 
spots  nr  tufts  or.  [hammer. I 
pean  hammer.  Var.  of  peen| 
peanut  oil.  See  oil.  Table  1. 
pear  (per),  i’.  i.  To  appear.  Obs. 
or  Scot.  <v  Dial.  Eng. 
pear'ance,  n.  Appearance.  Obs. 
earce.  4*  PARSE,  Pi l  1  l 
earce  (pY'as).  Dial.  Eng.  var. 
of  Pack,  Easter. 

fearce'lte  (per'sTt),  n.  [After 
)r.  Richard  Pearce  (b.  1837)  of 
Denver.]  Min.  A  monoclinic 
mineral,  essentially  Bilver,  ar¬ 
senic, and  Hiilphur,9Ag2S-As2S3. 
pearch  f  parch,  perch. 
pe&rch  (pYrch  ;  pY'iZch).  Obs. 


or  dial.  Eng.  var.  of  pierce. 

peare.  d*  pair  ;  pear  ;  peer, n. 
pearemaine  *j*  hearmai n . 
pear  gauge  or  gage.  Physics.  A 
kindof  mercury  manometerused 
with  an  air  pump:  —  so  called  I 
from  the  shapeof  the  glass  tube,  j 
pearie.  +  perky,  pear  tree, 
pearishe.  +  pkrish.  [of  perk. I 
peark.  Obs.  or  dial.  Eng.  var.| 
pearl,  d*  peril.  [purl,  3. 
pearl.  Var.  of  "d  purl,  2,  4th | 
pear-Ia'ceous.  Var.  of  perla 
CEOUS.  [Resembling  pearl  I 
pearl-a'ceouB  (pSr-la'Bhas),  a 
pearl'ash',  n.  See  potash,  1. 
pearl'ber-ry  (pQrl'bSr-Y),  w.  A 
small  South  American  rosaceous  I 
shrub  ( Margyricarims  setosus) 
with  pearly-white  berry  like  | 
fruit. 

pearl  bird,  a  A  guinea  fowl,  b 
An  African  barbet  of  the  genus 
1'rachyohouus 

pearl  diabase  =  variolite. 
pear  leaf  beetle-  A  small  blue- 
black  silky  beetle  (Serica  tri¬ 
color)  that'eats  pear  leaves. 

pear  leaf  miner.  See  leaf 

min  er. 

pearled  ( pflrld  or,  esp.  in  poetry, 
pQr'l  d),  a.  Set  with  pearls  or 
nacre  ;  formed  into  pearls, 
pearl  edge.  An  edge  of  small 
loops  on  a  ribbon ;  also,  a  narrow 
edging  to  he  sewed  on  lace, 
pear  lemon.  A  variety  of  lemon 
with  n  pear-shaped  fruit, 
pearl 'et.  n.  [Cf.  F.  perlette .] 

A  small  peurl. 


cle  or  crumb  of  the  consecrated  bread,  e  One  of  a  series 
of  decorative  loops  used  as  a  border  or  edging  on  lace,  rib¬ 
bon,  etc.  Cf.  purl,  7i.  I  A  whitish  film  on  the  eye  ;  a 
cataract  ;  also,  the  pupil  of  the  eye.  Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 
g  Usually  pi.  One  of  the  tubercles  forming  the  bur  on  a 
deer’s  antler,  h  =  pearl  grass  b.  i  One  of  several  small 
argent  balls  on  a  coronet ;  a  similar  ball  used  as  a  heraldic 
bearing  ;  also,  a  small  white  circle  on  a  colored  ground, 
as  on  a  postage  stamp.  J  A  small  piece,  fragment,  or  size, 
as  of  coal  or  of  molten  metal  cooled  by  being  dropped  in 
water  k  P/iarni.  A  capsule  of  gelatin  or  similar  substance 
containing  some  volatile  medicinal  liquid,  as  ether.  1  A 
tern  ;  —  so  called  from  the  color  of  the  back.  Local,  Eng. 
m  [Peril,  a  different  word.]  The  brill.  Obs.  Local, Eng. 

3.  The  color  of  a  fine  pearl ;  a  pale  bluish  gray. 

4.  Mother-of-pearl ;  nacre. 

5.  Her.  Argent ;  —  used  in  blazoning  by  precious  stones. 

6.  Print.  A  size  of  type.  See  type. 

This  line  is  printed  in  the  type  called  pearl. 
pearl  of  Spain,  the  white  grape  hyacinth.  Obs. 
pearl  (pQrl),  v.  t.  [Cf.  F.  perler .  See  pearl  a  jewel.] 

1.  To  set  or  adorn  with  pearls,  or  with  mother-of-pearl. 

2.  To  cause  to  resemble  pearls ;  to  make  into  small  round 
grains ;  as,  to  pearl  barley. 

pearl,  v.  i.  1.  To  form  pearls,  or  drops  or  beads  like  pearls. 
2.  To  fish  or  hunt  for  pearls  ;  as,  to  go  pearling. 
pearl,  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  pearl  or  pearls ;  made  of, 
or  of  the  color  of,  pearl,  pearls,  or  mother-of-pearl, 
pearl  barley.  Kernels  of  barley  ground  to  the  form  of 
small  round  grains,  used  in  soups,  etc. 
pearl'bush7  (-boosh'),  n.  A  Chinese  ornamental  rosaceous 
shrub  ( Exochorda  grandiflora)  with  lanceolate  leaves  and 
racemes  of  white  flowers. 

pearl  disease.  Veter.  Tuberculosis  of  serous  membranes, 
usually  the  pleura  or  peritoneum,  chiefly  seen  in  cattle. 
The  lesions  are  in  small  rounded  grayish  elevations, 
pearl  diver.  One  who  dives  for  pearl  oysters.  Hence, 

pearl  diving^ 

pearl'er  (pffr'ler),  n.  A  person  who  dives  for  pearls  ;  one 
who  employs  pearl  divers  ;  also,  a  boat  used  in  pearl  fishing, 
pearl  essence  A  pearly  slime  prepared  from  fish  scales 
and  used  in  making  artificial  pearls  ;  — called  also  essence 
</’  Orient. 

pearl  gray  or  grey.  A  very  pale  blue-gray  color, 
pearl'ing,  pearl'in  (pGr'lin),  n.  [See  purl  a  border.]  A 
kind  of  lace  of  silk  or  thread  ;  pi.,  trimmings  or  edgings 
of  this  ;  also,  clothes  trimmed  with  it.  Scot.  <C*  Dial.  Eng. 
pearl'ite  (pQr'lit),  ri.  [pearl  -He.]  1.  Metal.  The  eu- 

tectoid  alloy  of  carbon  and  iron,  containing  0.9  per  cent  of 
carbon,  which  is  the  iron-carbon  alloy  of  lowest  transforma¬ 
tion  point  in  the  solid,  just  as  the  eutectic  alloy  (containing 
4.3  per  cent  of  carbon)  is  that  of  lowest  transformation  point 
(in  that  case,  the  freezing  point)  in  the  liquid  condition. 

2.  Petr og.  =  PERLITE. 

—  pearl-lt'ic  (per-lit'Tk),  a. 

pearl  millet  a  A  tall  cereal  grass  (Pennisetum  typhoide- 
um)  (see  Pennisetum).  prob.  of  East  Indian  origin.  It  has 
long,  broad  leaves  and  dense  round  spikes  like  those  of  the 
cattail.  It  is  widely  grown  in  Africa  and  the  Orient  for 
its  seeds,  which  are  used  as  food,  and  is  also  an  important 
forage  grass,  b  I mproperly,  sorghum, 
pearl  oyster  Any  of  several  large  marine  bivalve  mol-  . 
lusks  of  the  genus  Avicula  and  subgenus  Meleagrina, 
which  often  produce  pearls.  They  are  found  chiefly  in  the 
East  Indies  (esp.  at  Ceylon),  in  the  Persian  Gulf,  on 
the  coast  of  Australia,  and  on  the  Pacific  coast  of  America, 
pearl  sago.  Sago  ill  small  pearly  grains, 
pearl  white,  a  Basic  bismuth  nitrate,  a  pearly  powder 
used  as  a  cosmetic,  flux,  pigment,  and  in  medicine  in  gastric 
and  intestinal  disorders,  b  Bismuth  oxychloride  used  like 
the  above  as  a  cosmetic,  pigment,  and  flux,  c  A  pigment 
of  white  lead  slightly  blued,  d  A  nacreous  preparat  I  n,  as 
fish  scales  or  mother-of-pearl,  used  in  imitating  pearls, 
pearl'y  (pGr'li),  a.  Set  with,  abounding  in,  or  resembling, 
pearls  or  mother-of-pearl  ;  also,  of  the  color  of  pearl, 
pearly  everlasting,  an  American  everlasting  (Anaphal  is  mar- 
garitacea),  with  floccose-woolly  herbage  and  small  corym¬ 
bose  heads  with  pearly  white,  scarious involucres.  —  p.  nau-  j 
t tlus.  See  nautilus,  1  a  —  p.  tumor  or  tumour.  =  pearl  tumor. 
pear'main  (ptr'man),  n.  [ME.  parmayn,  OF.  parmain, 
F.  permaine  ;  —  prob.  so  named  as  coming  from  Parma  in 
Italy.]  1.  An  old  variety  of  pear.  Obs. 

2.  A  variety  of  apple,  of  early  French  origin,  which  has 
since  developed  many  well-marked  subvarieties,  as  the 
winter  pearmain  and  pearmain  rouge.  In  general  they 
are  subacid,  red-and-yellow,  late-ripening  apples, 
pear  quince.  A  somewhat  pear-shaped  quince  of  high  fla¬ 
vor,  but  less  tender  when  stewed  than  the  orange  quince, 
pear  scab.  Hort.  A  disease  of  the  pear  attacking  both  leaves 
and  fruit,  producing  on  the  latter  rough  discolored  scabs. 
It  is  due  to  the  fungus  Fusicladium  pirinum. 
pear  scale-  Any  of  several  scale  insects  which  infest  pear 


trees  ;  esp  :  a  A  brown  hemispherical  bark  louse  ( Lecanium 
pyri).  b  The  San  Jose  scale,  c  The  scurly  bark  louse, 
pear  Shell  Ally  marine  gastropod  shell  of  the  genus 
Pirula ,  native  ot  tropical  seas ;  —  so  called  from  the  shape, 
pear  slug.  The  sluglike  larva  of  a  sawfly  (Eriucampa  ce- 
rasi)  which  feeds  on  the  foliage  of  the  pear  tree. 


Pear  Slug,  q  Young  Larva?  feeding  ;  b  Full  Grown  Larva  ; 
c  Adult  Fly  x  2. 

peas 'ant  (pSz'dnt),  n.  [OF.  paisant ,  pdisan,  F.  paysan , 
formed  prob.  with  the  suffix  - enc ,  fr.  Teutonic  -ing  (cf. 
-ing,  3),  fr.  OF.  jjais  country,  F.  pays,  LL.  pageiisis,  a., 
fr.  L.  payus  the  country.  See  pagan.]  1.  A  countryman*; 
rustic  ;  esp.,  in  European  countries,  a  tiller  of  the  soil 
either  as  a  small  proprietor  or  as  a  laborer,  his  class  or 
rank  being  usually  the  lowest. 

2.  A  serf  ;  also,  a  boor  or  clown.  Obs. 

3.  A  base  fellow;  knave;  rascal.  Obs. 

Syn.  —  Countryman,  rustic,  swain,  hind. 

peas'ant,  a.  1.  Like  a  peasant ;  base  ;  boorish.  Obs. 

2.  Of  or  pertaining  to  peasants  ;  rustic;  rural, 
peasant  proprietor.  A  peasant  who  owns  the  soil  he  cul¬ 
tivates  ;  —  in  its  broadest  sense  including  those  called 
jarmers  in  the  United  States.  Cf.  metayer. 
peas'ant  ry  (pez'dnt-rl),  n.  1.  Peasants,  collectively  ; 
the  body  of  rustics.  “  A  bold  peasantry Goldsmith. 
2.  State,  position,  or  rank  of  a  peasant ;  quality  or  be¬ 
havior  of  a  peasant ;  rusticity  ;  coarseness. 

Peas'ants’  Cru  sade'  (-ants).  The  general  movement  of 
disorderly  hordes  of  poor  people  from  the  Rhine  country 
in  a  crusade  m  the  spring  of  lU9fi.  They  were  led  by  Peter 
the  Hermit,  Walter  the  Penniless,  and  others,  and  their 
course  was  notable  for  persecution  of  the  Jews  and  plun¬ 
dering.  Many  were  slain  on  the  way  to  Constantinople,  and 
the  rest,  transported  to  Asia  Minor  because  of  disoraerli- 
ness,  were  mostly  killed  by  the  Turks. 

Peasants’  Revolt-  Eng.  Hist.  An  uprising  of  the  lower 
classes  m  1381,  due  to  the  weak  and  unpopular  government, 
the  heavy  taxation,  etc.  Bodies  of  insurgents  marched  on  Lon¬ 
don,  but  were  induced  to  disperse,  first  by  King  Richard  II.,  who 
promised  to  grant  their  demands,  and’ later  by  a  show  of  the 
royal  forces.  The  movement  obtained  temporary  abolition  of  the 
poll  taxes,  the  virtual  annulment  of  the  Statute  of  Laborers, 
and  hastened  the  abolition  of  villeinage.  The  revolt  is  often 
called  Tyler's  Rebellion,  after  its  chief  leader.  Wat  Tvler 
Peasants’  War.  A  bloody  insurrection  of  peasants  in 
Germany  in  1524-25,  suppressed  with  great  cruelty.  It  was 
xomented  by  the  fanatical  Anabaptist  leader  Thomas  Miin- 
zer,  and  his  followers  figured  largely  in  it. 
pea  sausage  A  kind  of  sausage  made  of  pea  and  lentil 
flour  welj  cooked,  evaporated,  and  mixed  with  bacon,  etc. 
pease  (pez),  n. ;  obs.  pi.  peases  (-6z;  -Tz) ;  peasen  (-’n). 
[Older  form  of  pea.  See  pea.]  1.  A  pea.  Obs. 

2.  Now  only  pi.  of  pea,  usually  collective.  See  pea,  Note. 
pease 'cod'  (-kQd'),  n.  A  pea  pod. 

peat  (pet),  n.  [Cf.  OD.  pete  godmother,  goddaughter. 

I  Or/.  E.  Z>.]  1.  A  pet;  darling; — used  of  a  woman  or 

girl.  Obs..  Shak. 

2.  A  favorite  ;  minion  ;  formerly,  specif.,  a  lawyer  supposed 
to  be  under  the  peculiar  patronage  of  a  particular  judge, 
peat,  n.  [Orig.  uncert.  ;  cf.  ME.  pete,  LL.  peta .]  A  car¬ 
bonaceous  substance  formed  by  partial  decomposition  in 
water  of  various  plants,  esp.  mosses  of  the  genus  Sphag¬ 
num.  Cf.  coal.  Peat  varies  in  consistency  from  a  turf  to 
a  slime.  As  it  decomposes  its  color  deepens,  old  peat  being 
dark  brown  or  black,  and  keeping  little  of  the  plant  tex¬ 
ture.  According  to  its  formation,  it  is  known  as  bog  peal 
(mosses),  heath  peat,  meadow  peat  (grasses  and  sedges), 
forest  peat  or  wood  peat  (trees),  and  sea  peat  (seaweeds). 
For  use  as  a  fuel,  peat  is  dried,  and  often  compressed.  It 
is  widely  found  and  increasingly  important,  but,  owing  to 
its  bulk  and  its  large  content  of  water  and  ash,  does  not 
compete  formidably  with  coal.  Peat  is  also  somewhat  used 
as  a  fertilizer,  as  stable  litter,  for  making  charcoal,  etc. 
peat  bog  A  bog  containing  peat ;  an  accumulation  of  peat, 
peat  coal-  a  A  natural  product  intermediate  between  peat 
and  lignite,  b  An  artificial  fuel  made  by  carbonizing  peat, 
peat  moss.  1  Any  moss  from  which  peat  lias  formed  ; 
specif.,  sphagnum  moss. 

2.  A  peat  bog  ;  also,  peat  itself.  Eng. 
pea  tree  Any  of  several  plants  of  the  pea  family  (Faba- 
ce;e) ;  6pecif . :  a  Any  Asiatic  tree  of  the  genus  Caragana.  b 
An  American  annual  plant  (Sesban  macrocarpa).  c  An 
ornamental  West  Indian  tree (A  gati  grandiflora),  with  large 
white  flowers,  which  with  the  green  pods  are  eaten  as  a 
salad,  d  The  red  sandalwood,  e  The  laburnum, 
peat  reek.  The  reek  or  smoke  of  peat ;  hence,  the  peculiar 
flavor  of  whisky  distilled  over  p*eat  as  fuel ;  also,  whisky 
thus  made,  or  Highland  whisky  in  general. 


pearl  eye  a  A  cataract  in  the 

eye.  Obs.  b  A  bird’s  eye,  as 
of  a  pigeon, suggestive  of  a ‘pearl. 
—  pearl '-eyed  ,  a. 
pearl'fruit  .  n.  The  peerlberry. 
pearl  grain.  =  1st  grain,  9  b. 
pearl  grass.  Dial.  Eng.  a  The 
large  quaking  grass,  b  The  tall 
oat  grass  Arr/ienat/temiH  arena- 
ceum.  c  A  European  melic  grass 
( Melica  nutans). 
earl  hardening.  Also  pearl 
ardener.  Calcium  sulphate, 
usvd  as  a  filler  for  paper, 
pearl  hen.  A  guinea  hen. 
pearl'i-ness  (pQr'lY-nCs),  a.  See 

-NESS. 

pearl'ing.  p.  pr.  vb.  n.  of 

PEARL. 

pearl'ish.  a.  Somewhat  pearly, 
pearl  kite.  The  white-tailed 

kite.  See  KITE,  ii .,  1 . 

pearl  lashing.  Naut.  A  parrel 
of  wooden  balls.  Rare. 
pearl  moss.  Carrageen, 
pearl  mussel,  a  Any  pearl-hear¬ 
ing  fresh-water  mussel,  b  A 
pearl  oyster. 

pearl  opal.  =  cacholono. 
pear  louse.  The  pear-tree  psylla. 
pearl  perch.  An  Australian 
marine  fish  ( Glancosoma  scapu- 
lare)  of  the  snapper  family, 
pearl  plant.  The  gromw’ell  or 
the  corn  gromwell.  from  their 
shining  white  nutlets, 
pearl  powder.  =  pearl  white 
a,  b  —  pearl'-pow  dered,  a. 
pearl  sheiler.  A  fisher  for  pearl 
shells.  Hence,  pearl  shelling. 


pearl  sinter.  Min.  Gey  sente  of 

pearly  luster. 

pearl  spar.  Min.  A  kind  of  dol¬ 
omite  with  a  pearlv  luster, 
pearl  stitch.  =  4tfi  pcrl,  3. 
pearl ' stone',  n.  =  perlite. 
pearl  tea.  Gunpowder  tea. 
pearl  tie.  =  bride,  a  loop, 
pearl  tumor  or  tumour.  Med. 
Any  tumor  resembling  a  pearl 
either  in  shape  and  size  or  in 
glistening  appearance  of  section, 
such  us  a  tubercular  mass,  a 
cholesteatoma  or  epithelioma, 
pearl' weed  .  pearl 'wort  (  purl  '- 
wfirt/;,  n.  Any  chickweedlike 
plant  of  the  genus  Sagina. 
pearl'y  (  pftr'lY),  adr.  Like  or 
us  pearl  or  pearls, 
pearl'y.  n-  Clothes  with  pearl 
buttons,  such  as  costermongers 
wear.  Cant. 

pear  midge.  A  minute  dipter¬ 
ous  fly  ( Di/dosis  v  yrivora) 
whose  larva?  live  in  the  core  of 
till'  growing  pear, 
pear'mon  ger,  n.  A  pear  seller, 
pear  psylla.  =  pea  r-t  r  e  e 
psylla. 

pear  sawfly.  See  pear  slug. 
pearse  +  parse,  pierce. 
peart  ( pYrLpY'rtrLpY'wtipyPrt). 
Obs.,  arch.,  or  dial.  var.  of  PERT. 
—  peart'ly,  adr.—  peart'ness.a. 
pear  thorn  The  pear  haw. 
pear  tomato.  A  variety  of  the 
common  tomato  with  pear- 
shaped  fruit. 

pear '-tree'  psyl'la.  A  yellow¬ 
ish  or  greenish  jumping  plant 


louse  ( Psylla  pyricola)  often 

destructive  to  the  pear.  See 
Psylla,  Illust.  f(pear).  Ob/?. | 
pear  warden.  The  warden! 
pear  withe  A  tropical  Ameri- 
j  can  bignoniuceous  climbing 
J  shrub  (  Tamed  uni  jaroba). 
pear'y.  Var.  of  peery,  n. 
peas.  etc.  peace,  etc. 
peas.  Pease.  Ref.  S/>. 
peas'ant,  v.  t.  To  make  sub- 
lect  as  a  peasant.  Ohs. 

Peasant  Bard  Robert  Burns 
( l/RMJfi):  —  a  nickname, 
peas'ant-ess,  u.  A  female  pens- 
ont-  [proprietor.! 

peasant  holder.  =  peasant! 
peas'ant-hood,  n.  See  -hood. 
peas'ant  ism  (pCz'dn-tYz’m),  w. 
See  -ism. 

peas 'ant-like',  a.  Like  or  char¬ 
acteristic  of  a  peasant ;  base  ; 
rude  ;  clownish, 
peas'ant-ly.  a.  Peasantlike.  R. 
Peasant  Painters.  The  paint¬ 
ers  of  the  Barbizon  school, 
peas 'ant-ship,  n.  See -ship. 
peas 'cod  .  Var.  of  peasecod. 
pease.  +  peace,  peise,  piece. 
pease,  r .  r1.  [OF.,  paisier,  fr. 

pais  peace.  F.  pair,  L.  pax.\ 
To  reconcile  ;  appease  ;  pacify  ; 
quiet.  Obs.  —  r.  i.  To  make 
peace  :  to  become  still.  Obs. 
pease'cod'-bel  lied,  a.  Having 
the  lower  part  stiffly  quilted 
and  peaked  in  front;  — said  of 
a  kind  of  doublet  (peasecod 
doublet)  fashionable  about  the 
end  of  the  Kith  century. 


pease  crow.  A  tern.  Local,  Eng. 
pea'sen.  pea'son  (pe'z’n).  Obs. 
or  dial.  pi.  of  pease. 
pease'weep.  Var.  of  peesweep. 
peasible.  peaceable. 
peaso.  ^  peso. 
peasse.  +  peace,  peise. 
pea'stone',  n.  =  pisolite. 
peas'wedp.  Var.  of  peesweep. 
peas'y  (pez'Y),  a  a  Full  of,  or 
made  of,  peas.  Scot,  b  Resem¬ 
bling  peas  in  size,  color,  etc. 
peas'y,  n.  [From  pease,  «.] 
Mm  mg.  Lead  ore  beaten  small 
with  a  bucker.  Dial.  Eng. 
peat'er-y  (pet'5r-Y),  n.  [From 
peat  ;  cf.  LL.  petaria .]  A 
peat  bog  or  bank, 
peat  fiber  or  fibre.  Hort.  A  peat¬ 
like  substance  of  the  finely 
chopped  roots  and  rootstocks  of 
various  wild  ferns,  used  ior 
potting  orchids,  etc.  [ing  peat.  I 
peat  gas.  Gas  made  by  distill- 1 
peat  machine.  A  machine  for 
grinding  and  briquetting  peat, 
peat'man,  n.  A  digger  or  seller 
of  pent. 

peat  spade  A  spade  with  an 
L-shaped  blade  lor  cutting  out 
peat  in  blocks. 

peat 'wood,  n.  The  swamp 
loosestrife.  U.  S. 
poat'y  (pet'Y).  a.  Of,  resem¬ 
bling,  or  abounding  in,  peat. 
Peau  cel'Her ’s'  cell  and 
straight-lino  motion  (pO'sCl'- 
yaz').  [After  C.  N.  reaucel- 
lier  (b.  1832),  French  general.] 
See  straight-line  motion. 


food,  foot ;  out,  oil ;  chair  ;  go  ;  sing,  iijk  ;  then,  thin  ;  nature,  verdjire  (250) ;  k  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  acli  (144) ;  boN  ;  yet ;  zh  =  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Guide. 

Full  explanations  of  Abbreviations,  Signs,  etc.,  Immediately  precede  the  A  ocabulary. 
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PECTORILOQUY 


||  peau/  de  sole'  (pJF  de  swii').  [F.,  lit.,  skin  of  silk.]  A 
silk  dress  fabric  so  woven  as  to  appear  satiny,  the  wrong 
aide  either  imitating  the  under  side  of  skin,  or  in  the  best 
grades  finished  like  the  right  side. 

pea'vey  I  (pe'vT),  n.  [Said  to  be  from  inventor’s  name.] 
pea'vy  I  Lumbering.  A  stout  lever  like  a  cant  hook,  but 
having  the  end  ■ 

armed  wi  t  li  a  Jr"™"" 

strong  and  sharp  .  Peavey. 

spike. 

poa  weevil,  a  A  small  weevil  ( Bruchus  pisorum )  which 
destroys  peas  by  eating  out  the  interior,  b  A  . 

European  weevil  (Silanes  lineatus)  whiph 
feeds  on  the  leaves  of  peas, 
peb'ble  (pSb'T),  n.  [AS .papal  in  papolstan 
pebblestone.]  1.  A  small  roundish  stone, 
esp.  one  worn  and  rounded  by  the  action  of  j 
water ;  a  pebblestone  ;  also,  a  gem  occurring 
in  the  form  of  pebbles  ;  as,  Scotch  pebble ,  re¬ 
ferring  to  an  agate  or  other  gem  found  in 
streams  or  elsewhere.  “  Children  gathering  Pea  Weevil  a. 
pebbles  on  the  shore.”  Milton.  x  2i 

2.  Transparent  and  colorless  quartz  ;  rock  crystal  ;  as, 
Brazilian  pebble ;  also,  among  opticians,  a  lens  of  it. 

3.  Pebbleware. 

4.  Pebble  leather  ;  also,  the  surface  produced  by  pebbling, 
peb'ble,  V.  t.  ;  peb'bled  (-’Id) ;  peb'bling.  1.  To  pelt  with 

or  as  with  pebbles ;  also,  to  pave  with  pebbles. 

2.  To  grain  (leather)  so  as  to  produce  a  rough  and  irregu¬ 
larly  indented  surface. 

peb'bled  (-’Id),  a.  1.  Abounding  in,  or  covered  or  strewn 
with,  pebbles ;  pebbly. 

2.  Having  undergone  pebbling  ;  as,  pebbled  leather, 
pebble  dash,  pebble  dashing.  Mortar  containing  pebbles, 
pebble  leather.  Pebbled  leather.  See  pebble,  v.,  3. 
pebble  powder  Gunpowder  pressed  into  large  cubical 
grains,  to  render  it  slow-burning.  It  is  inferior  to  the  per¬ 
forated  prismatic  powder  in  that  the  burning  surface  con¬ 
stantly  decreases,  and  therefore  the  rate  of  emission  of  gas 
is  greater  at  the  beginning  than  at  the  end. 
peb'ble-stone'  (pSh^l-ston'),  n.  [AS .papolstan.]  A  peb¬ 
ble  ;  also,  pebbles  collectively, 
peb'ble-ware  (p£b',l-w£r/),  n.  \_pebble-\-ivare.]  Ceramics. 
A  variety  of  Wedgwood  ware  having  a  mottled  surface  pro- 
•  duced  by  mingling  colored  pastes  in  the  body  of  the  pottery, 
peb'bly  (pSb'lT),  a.  Full  of  pebbles ;  pebbled. 

||  pd  brine'  (pa'bren'),  n.  [F.,  fr.  Pr.  pebrino,  fr.  pebre 
pepper,  L.  piper.]  A  hereditary  and  probably  contagious 
disease  of  the  silkworm  produced  by  a  myxosporidian 
parasite  ( Noserna  bombycis ),  and  manifesting  itself  by 
causing  the  worms  to  dwindle  in  size  and  become  covered 
with  black  spots.  It  was  formerly  very  destructive  in 
Europe.  —  peb'ri-nous  (peb'rT-uas),  a. 
pe-can'  (pe-kXn' ;  -kau' ;  as  Lat.  pe'kSn  ;  277),  n.  [Of  Amer. 
Indian  origin  ;  cf.  Algonquian  pakan  nut,  walnut :  cf .  F. 
pacane  the  nut.]  a  A  species  of  hickory  (Hicoria  pecan) 
of  the  south  central  United  States,  with  roughish  bark  and 
hard  but  brittle  wood,  attaining  great  size  in  Texas,  b  The 
smooth,  oblong,  thin-shelled  nut  of  this  tree,  commonly 
called  pecan  nut.  It  has  a  sweet,  richly  flavored  kernel, 
pec'ca-ble  (pek'd-b’l),  a.  [Cf.  F  .peccable.  See  peccant.] 
Liable  or  prone  to  sin ;  prone  to  transgress  the  divine 
law.  —  pec7ca-bil'l-ty  (-bll'T-tT),  n. 
pec  ca-dil'lo  (-dil'o),  n. ;  pi.  -los  or  -loes  (-oz).  [Sp. 
pecadillo,  dim.  of  pecado  a  sin,  fr.  L.  peccatum.  See  pec¬ 
cant.]  A  slight  offense  ;  a  petty  fault. 

Syn.  —  See  fault. 

pec'can-cyXpSk'fm-sY),  n. ;  pi.  -cies  (-siz).  [L.  peccantia.] 
Quality  or  state  of  being  peccant ;  also,  a  sin  ;  an  offense, 
pec'cant  (-ant),  a.  [L.  peccans ,  - antis ,  p.  pr.  of  peccare  to 
sin  :  cf.  F.  peccant.')  1.  Sinning  ;  guilty  of  transgression  ; 
criminal ;  as,  peccant  angels.  Milton. 

2.  Wrong  ;  incorrect ;  faulty. 

3.  Morbid  ;  corrupt ;  inducing  disease  ;  as,  peccant  humors. 
—  pec'cant-ly,  adv. —  pec'cant  ness.  n. 

pec'ca-ry  (pgk'd-rT),  n. ;  pi.  -ries  (-rlz).  [Carib  dialects 
paguire,  pakira ,  pockiero ,  poekiero, 
etc. ;  perh.  altered  fr.  a  Sp.  or  Pg. 
word;  cf.  Pg.  bacora ,  fem.,  bacoro , 
masc.,  little  pig  ]  An  American 
piglike  mammal  of  the  genus  Ta- 
gassu  (syn.  Dicotyles )  ranging  from 
Texas  to  Paraguay.  Two  chief  spe¬ 
cies  occur,  the  collared  ( T.  tajopu ), 
which  is  grizzled,  with  an  indistinct 
whitish  collar,  and  the  white-lipped 
(T.  albiroslris). .chiefly  blackish  with 
whitish  cheeks.  They  have  a  complex 
stomach,  a  gland  on  the  back,  and  ,  _ 

only  three  toes  on  the  hind  feet.  They  Collared  Peccarv  (7a- 
are  nocturnal  and  gregarious.  gassu  tajaqu). 

II  pec  ca'vi  (pS-ka'vi ;  pSk-kii've).  [L.]  I  have  sinned  ; 
hence :  n.  A  confession  or  acknowledgment  of  sin. 
peck  (p8k),  n.  [ME.  pekke ,  OF.  pek ,  orig.  uncert. ;  cf. 
F.  picotin  a  peck.]  1.  The  fourth  part  of  a  bushel;  a 
dry  measure  of  eight  quarts.  See  measure. 

2.  A  peck  measure. 

3.  A  kind  of  utensil,  resembling  the  head  of  a  drum,  for 

holding  bread  or  oatcake.  Isle  of  Man. 


4.  A  great  deal ;  a  large  quantity  or  number ;  a  “  heap ;” 

“  lot.”  “  A  peck  of  troubles.”  Sir  T.  North. 

5.  A  liquid  measure  equaling  two  gallons.  Dial.  Eng. 
peck  (pSk),  v.  t.  ;  pecked  (pgkt);  peck'ing.  [See  pick,  t\] 

1.  To  strike  with  the  beak ;  to  thrust  the  beak  into;  as, 
a  bird  pecks  a  tree. 

2.  To  pick  up  with  or  as  with  the  beak  ;  —  often  with  up. 

This  fellow  pecks  up  wit  as  pigeons  peas.  Shak. 

3.  To  make  (a  hole  or  the  like)  by  striking  with  the  beak 
or  a  pointed  instrument ;  as,  to  peck  a  hole  in  a  tree. 

4.  Hence,  to  strike  or  pick  with  a  pick  or  other  pointed 
instrument,  esp.  with  repeated  quick  movements. 

B.  a  To  eat.  Colloq.  b  To  bite.  Cant,  c  To  bite  dain¬ 
tily  or  nibble. 

peck,  v.  i.  1.  To  make  strokes  with  the  beak,  or  with  a 
pointed  instrument ;  to  pick.  Carew. 

2.  To  pick  up  food  with  the  beak  ;  as,  a  hen  pecks. 

3.  To  eat ;  to  feed  ;  esp.,  to  eat  nibblingly.  Slang. 

to  peck  at,  to  strike  at  with  the  beak  ;  to  attack  with  petty 
and  repeated  blows  ;  also,  to  carp  at ;  nag;  tease, 
peck,  n.  1.  Act  of  pecking;  a  quick,  sharp  stroke,  as 
with  the  beak  of  a  bird,  a  pointed  instrument,  etc. 

2.  The  mark  or  impression  made  as  a  result  of  pecking  ; 
a  prick,  hole,  dot,  or  the  like. 

3.  Food;  victuals.  Slang. 

peck'er  (-er),  n.  1.  All  instrument  for  pecking,  as  a  pick. 

2.  One  that  pecks;  specif.  :  a  A  bird's  bill.  b  A  per¬ 
son's  nose.  c  A  woodpecker,  d  An  eater  or  feeder.  Slang. 

3.  Courage ;  spirit.  Slang. 

4.  =  1st  picker. 

Peck'snHf  (pSk'suTf),  n.  A  canting  hypocrite  in  Dickens’s 
“  Martin  Chuzzlewit.”  Although  using  every  form  of  decep¬ 
tion  and  rascality  to  advance  his  own  interests,  he  continually 
utters  moral  precepts  and  pretends  to  virtue  even  in  drunken¬ 
ness  and  in  the  shame  which  discovery  of  his  duplicity  brings. 
—  Peck  sniff'er-y  (pgk-smf'er-T),  72.  —  Peck  sniff 'i  an 
(-T-dn),  a.  —  Peck-sniff'i-an-ism  (-Tz’m),  Peck'sniff- 
lsm  (pSk'snTf-Tz’m),  n. 

Pe-COp'ter-is  (pe-kbp'ter-Ts),  n.  [NL.  ;  Gr.  rreKeiv  to 
comb  -f-  Trrepi?  a  kind  of  fern.]  Paleobot.  An  extensive 
genus  of  carboniferous  fossil  ferns;  —  so  named  from  the 
regular  comblike  arrangement  of  the  leaflets.  Also  [ l .  c.], 
a  fossil  of  this  genus.  — pe-COp'ter  Old  (-oid),  a. 

Pec'O-ra  (pSk'6-rd),  n.  pi.  [L.,  cattle,  pi.  of  pecus.]  Zool. 
A  division  of  artiodactyl  ungulate  mammals,  restricted 
as  now  used  to  the  ruminants  with  a  four-chambered 
stomach,  that  is,  the  deer,  antelopes,  oxen,  sheep,  goats, 
and  giraffes.  There  are  but  two  functional  digits  on  each 
foot,  and  the  metacarpals  and  metatarsals  of  these  are 
fused.  The  upper  incisor  teeth  are  wanting, 
pec'tase  (p&k'tas),  n.  \_pectin  -f-  diastase. ]  Chem.  An 
enzyme  that  transforms  pectin  into  pectic  acid.  It  occurs 
in  many  plants,  esp.  in  the  juices  of  ripe  fruits, 
pec'tate  (-tat),  n.  Chem.  A  salt  of  pectic  acid, 
pec'ten  (pSk'tgn), n.;  L.pl.  pectines  (-ti-nez).  [L.  pecten , 
-inis,  a  comb,  something  resembling  a  comb,  a  kind  of 
shellfish.  See  pectinate.]  1.  Zool.  dr  Anat.  Any  of  vari¬ 
ous  comblike  organs  (see  comb,  n.,  7),  esp.  that  in  the 
eye  of  nearly  all  birds  and  many  reptiles,  a  vascular  pig¬ 
mented  membrane  with  parallel  plications  suggesting  the 
teeth  of  a  comb,  which  projects  into  the  vitreous  humor  of 
the  eye,  from  the  point  of  entrance  of  the  optic  nerve.  It 
is  represented  in  teleost  fishes  by  a  club-shaped  process, 
called  the  falciform  process ,  which  extends  across  the 
vitreous  humor  to  the  inner  surface  of  the  lens. 

2.  Zool.  [ cap.]  The  genus  containing  the  typical  scallops. 
Also  [/.  c.],  any  mollusk  of  this  genus  ;  a  scallop, 
pec'tic  (pSk'tik),  a.  [Gr.  n-qKTos  curdled.]  Chem.  Of, 
pert,  to,  or  derived  from,  pectin  ;  as,  pectic  acid. 

The  pectic  compounds  can  now  be  arranged  in  two  series,  one 
...  comprising  bodies  of  a  neutral  reaction,  while  those  of  the 
other  are  feeble  acids.  J.  Reynolds  Green. 

pectic  acid,  an  amorphous  acid  formed  by  the  action  of  pec- 
tase  on  pectin.  It  is  tough  and  horny  when  dry,  but  gelat¬ 
inous  when  moist ;  it  is  characteristic  of  vegetable  jellies, 
pec'tin  (-tin),  n.  [Gr.  irpKTos  curdled,  congealed,  fr. 
irr\ yvvvcu  to  make  fast  or  stiff  :  cf.  F.  pectine.]  Chem.  A 
neutral  substance,  apparently  of  several 
varieties,  occurring  in  many  vegetable 
tissues  as  a  constituent  of  the  sap  or 
cell  wall.  Pectin  yields  viscous  solu¬ 
tions  with  water,  and  is  closely  allied  to 
the  vegetable  gums.  It  is  found  in  ripe 
fruits,  and  by  its  transformation  into 
pectic  acid  by  pectase  produces  the  so- 
called  vegetable  jellies. 

Pec  ti  na'ce-a  (pek7ti-na'she-d),  n.  pi. 

[NL.  See  pecten.]  Zool.  A  suborder 
or  superfamily  of  bivalve  mollusks  of 
the  order  Pseudolamellibranchia,  com¬ 
prising  the  scallops  (Pectinidae)  and 
their  allies  (Limidae,  Spondylidae). — 
pec  ti -na'cean  (-shan),  n. — pec  ti-na'- 
ceous  (-slms),  o. 

pec'ti-nate  (pgk'ti-nat),  a.  [L.  pectina- 
tus ,  p.  p.  of  pectinare  to  comb,  fr.  pecten , 

- inis ,  a  comb  ;  cf.  Gr.  neiceLv  to  comb, 

AS.  feax  hair,  OHG.  fahs ,  E.  paxwax.] 

Shaped  like  a  comb;  having,  or  designat- 
I  ing,  narrow  parallel  projections,  teeth, 


Pectinate  Frond  of 
a  Fern  (Polypo- 
d  ium  pectination ). 


||  peau'  de  cvgne'  (p57  dg  se'- 

ny’).  [F.,  lit.,  swan’s  skin.] 

A  kind  of  silk. 

peau'der.  peau'ter.  f  pewter. 
H  peau  -dVrange'  (po'd.V- 
raNzh'),  a.  [F.,  orange  rind.] 
Ceramics.  Having  a  rough  sur¬ 
face  likened  to  that  of  an  orange, 
pea  vine.  Any  vine  or  plant 
which  bears  peas  ;  specif.,  in 
the  United  States  :  a  The  hog 
peanut,  b  The  American  vetch, 
pea '-vine'  clover.  The  zigzag 
clover. 

peawe.  i*  pew. 
peax-  *i*  peace 
peaze.  pease.  [of  peise.I 
peaze.  Obs.  or  dial.  Eng.  var.  | 
pea'zy  (pe'zY).  Var.  of  peasv. 
pe'ba  (pe'bd),  n.  [Tupi  tutu - 
peba ;  tatu  armadillo  -f-  apeba 
flat.]  A  small  armadillo  (Tatu 
novemcinctum)  having  nine 
movable  bands  of  scutes.  It 
ranges,  in  several  varieties,  from 
Texas  to  Paraguay, 
peb'ble-heart  ed.  a.  Stony¬ 
hearted  ;  hard-hearted. 


peb'l.  Pebble.  Ref  Sp* 
pec'a-ri,  pec'a-ry.  pec 'ca  rl 
Vars.  of  peccary . 
pec'ca-bl.  Peccable.  Ref,  Sp. 
pe^ca-dill',  n.  [F.  peccadil/e , 
fr.  Sp.  pecadillo.']  A  peccadillo. 
Obs.  [  Obs.  1 

pec  ca-du'li-an.  n.  Peccauillo.l 
pec-cam'i-nous,  a.  [L.  / >ecca - 
men,  -inis,  sin.]  Sinful.  Obs. 
peccane.  Var.  of  pecan. 
pec'cant.  n.  Offender  ;  sinner, 
pec-ca'tion  (pf-ka'shun),  n. 
[L.  peccatio.]  A  sinning.  Rare. 
pec-cat'uTum,  n.  [NL.,dim.  of 
L.  peccatum  a  fault,  sin.]  A 
trifling  fault.  Obs. 

pec-ca'vi-mns  ( pv-kav'T-mfis  ; 
-ka'vf-mdbs).  [I,.]  We  have 
sinned. 

ec-ca'vit  (-ka'vft ;  -ka'v5t). 
.]  He  has  sinned, 
pec'co.  Var.  of  pekoe. 
pece.  *** peace,  prise. 
pece.  Obs.  or  Scot.var.of  piece. 
pece,  n.  [Cf.  LL.  pecia.  O.rf. 

D.]  A  wine  cup  or  other 
drinking  vessel.  Obs. 


pecemele-  v  PIB4  EM E  \  i  . 
pech  (pgK),  n.  Scot.  4-  Dial.  Eng. 
A  breath:  pant;  heavy  6igh.  — 
v.  i.  To  breathe  heavily*  pant, 
pecha.  d*  pice. 
pech'an  ( pcK'rtn),  n.  The  stom¬ 
ach  ;  also,  the  gullet.  Obs.  Scot. 
peche.  peach,  pitch. 

pecher.  peacher,  pitcher. 
Pecht.  Pict. 

pecify.  +  pacify. 
pe'cite  (pe'slt),  n.  [Trade 
name.]  Elec.  An  insulating 
material  of  wax  and  plaster, 
peck.  Dial.  Eng.  var.  of  pech. 
peck.  Dial.  Eng.  var.  of  pick. 
peck,  r.  t.  [Cf.  pick  to  throw  ] 
To  pitch;  throw;  jerk.  Obs.  or  \ 
Dial.  Eng. 

peck.  v.  i.  To  fall  or  pitch  for¬ 
ward  ;  to  stumble,  as  a  horse. 
Dial.  Eng.  3f  Col  to  g. 
peck  a-dil'la.  peccadillo. 
peck'age  (pek'frj),  n.  [  peck  to 
strike.]  Meat;  fond.  Obs. 
peck'ed  (dial.  pSk'Td  ;  -It),  a.  | 
Peaked  :  pointed.  Obs.  or  Dial. 
peck'et.  r.  t.  4- 1.  [From  peck,  1 


v.  ;  perh.  influenced  by  F.  bec- 
queter. ]  To  peck  repeatedly 
peck'fnl.  n.  See  -ful. 
peck'ho.  Var.of  pekoe,  [-ness. I 
peck'i-ness  (pc  k'T-nPs),  n.  See| 
peck'ing.p.  />/•.  4-  vb.  n.  of  peck. 
pecking  bag.  A  bag  to  contain 
stones  tor  throwing.  Dial  Eng. 
peck'ieh.  a.  Inclined  to  eat  ; 
also,  good  to  eat.  —  peck'ish- 
ness.  u.  Roth  Co/log. 
peck'le  (p6k'*l),M.  r.  Speckle. 
Dial.  Eng. 

peck'le,  r.  t.  [Freq.  of  peck  to 
pick.]  To  peck  lightlv  or  re¬ 
peatedly. 

peck'led(-’ld),a.[Cf.  speckled.] 
Speckled  ;  variegated.  Obs.  or 
Dial.  Eng.  [peck  of  flour.  06.«.| 
peck  loaf  A  loaf  made  from  a  I 
peck'ly,  a.  Speckled.  R.  Eng. 
peckt-  Pecked.  Ref.  Sp. 
peck'y  (pgk'Y), a.  [From  peck 
a  stroke.]  Forestry.  Speckled 
or  spotted;— of  certain  woods, 
as  cypress,  which  have  been  at¬ 
tacked  by  fungi.  U.  S. 
peck'y,  a.  CoUoq.  1.  [Cf.  peck 


or  divisions,  suggestive  of  the  teeth  of  a  comb;  as,  Bot .,  a 
pectinate  leaf.  See  antenna,  Illvst.  (e).  —  pec'tl  nate  ly. 
adv. 

pectinate  claw,  a  claw  having  a  serrate  edge,  found  in  some 
oirds,  and  supposed  to  be  used  in  cleaning  the  feathers, 
pec'ti-na'tion  (pSk'tT-na'slmn),  n.  1  Act  of  combing. 

2.  State  of  being  pectinate;  also,  a  pectinate  part;  a 
comblike  toothing. 

pec  tin'e  al  (pSk-ttn'e-al ;  277),  a.  [See  pecten.]  Anat.  a 
Pertaining  to,  or  in  the  region  of,  the  pubic  bone,  b  Per¬ 
taining  to  the  pectineus  muscle. 

pectineal  line,  Anat.,  the  iliopectineal  line.  —  p.  procesi. 
Zool.  See  prepubis. 

pec-tin'e-us  (pSk-tin'e-oa),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  L.  pecten ,  - inis , 
comb.]  Anat.  A  flat  quadrangular  muscle  of  the  upper 
front  and  inner  aspect  of  the  thigh,  arising  mostly  from 
the  iliopectineal  line  of  the  pubis  and  inserted  between  the 
lesser  trochanter  and  the  linea  aspera  of  the  femur. 

Pec  ti-ni-bran'chi  a  (pSk'tT-uT-braij'kT-d)  1  ?i.  pi.  [NL. 
Pec  ti-ni-bran  chi  a'ta  (-brSq'kT-a'td)  )  See  pecten; 
-branchia.]  Zool.  A  group  of  prosobranchiate  gastropods 
nearly  or  exactly  equivalent  to  Monotocardia.  They  have 
one  comblike  ctenidium  on  the  left  side  of  the  neck.  — 


pec'ti-ni  branch7  (pSk'tT-nT-brSijk'),  pec'tLni  bran'- 
chl  an  (-brSq'kY-an),  pec  ti  ni-bran'chl  ate  (-at),  a.  d ■  n. 

Pec  tin'i  d®  < pSk-ttu'T-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.  See  pecten.] 
Zool.  A  family  of  monomyarian  asiphonate  bivalve  mol¬ 
lusks  containing  the  scallops.  In  old  classifications  it  is  co¬ 
extensive  with  Pectinacea.  —  pec'tl  noid  (pSk'tT-noid),  a. 

pec  to  cel'lu  lose  (pSk'to-sgl'fi-los),  n.  [ pectic  -f-  cellu¬ 
lose.']  Chem.  Any  of  several  closely  related  substances 
composing,  or  contained  in,  many  plant  fibers,  the  cellu¬ 
lar  tissue  of  fruits,  etc.  They  are  regarded  as  compounds 
of  pectic  substances  with  simple  celluloses. 

pec'to  ral  (p8k'to-r&l),  a.  [L.  pectoralis ,  fr.  pectus ,  - oris , 
the  breast :  cf.  F.  pectoral.]  1.  Of,  pertaining  to,  situ¬ 
ated  or  occurring  in  or  on,  or  worn  on,  the  breast,  or  chest ; 
as,  the  pectoral  muscles. 

2  Relating  to,  or  good  for,  diseases  of  the  chest  or  lungs  ; 

as,  a  pectoral  remedy. 

3.  Fig.  :  Pioceeding  from  the  breast  or  heart;  hearty  ; 
based  on  the  inner  feeling  or  consciousness, 
pectoral  arch,  or  p.  girdle,  Anat.  &  Zool.,  the  bony  or  car¬ 
tilaginous  arch  supporting  the  fore  limbs  of  a  vertebrate. 
It  corresponds  to  the  pelvic  arch  of  the  hind  limbs,  but  is 
usually  not  attached  to  the  spinal  column.  Primitively  it 
consists  of  a  single  cartilage  on  each  side ;  in  the  elasmo- 
branchs  these  are  fused  into  a  single  cartilaginous  arch. 
In  higher  forms  the  cartilage  becomes  ossified  and  divided 
into  distinct  elements  (the  scapula  above,  the  precoracoid 
and  coracoid  below)  and  complicated  by  the  addition  or 
substitution  of  one  or  more  membrane  bones.  In  man  the 
scapula  alone  of  the  original  elements  is  well  developed, 
the  coracoid  being  represented  only  by  a  process,  and  the 
precoracoid  replaced  by  the  clavicle,  which  connects  the 
scapula  with  the  sternum,  and  is  the  only  bony  connection 
of  the  arm  bones  with  the  rest  of  the  skeleton.  Even  this 
connection  is  wanting  in  many  quadrupeds,  the  clavicle 
having  disappeared.  In  teleost  fishes  the  pectoral  arch 
commonly  articulates  with  the  skull.  —  p.  cross,  Eccl. ,  a 
cross  worn  on  the  breast  by  bishops  and  abbots,  and  some¬ 
times  also  by  canons.  —  p.  fins,  the  fins  of  a  fish  which  cor¬ 
respond  to  the  fore  limbs  of  a  quadruped.  See  fin,  1.  —  p. 
limbs.  Zool.,  the  anterior  of  the  two  pairs  of  limbs  char¬ 
acteristic  of  vertebrates ;  the  arms  or  fore  limbs.  They 
are  modified  as  wings  in  birds,  pectoral  fins  in  fishes,  etc., 
and  are  supported  by  the  pectoral  arch.  — p.  muscle,  Anal. 
&  Zool.,  a  muscle  of  the  breast ;  a  pectoralis  muscle.  —  p. 
sandpiper,  a  rather  small  sandpiper  (Pisobia  macula  fa) 
which  breeds  in  Arctic  America  and  migrates  through 
most  of  North  and  South  America  and  straggles  to  Europe. 
It  frequents  marshes  rather  than  beaches,  is  gregarious 
in  habit,  and  is  very  tame  and  easily  killed.  It  probably 
derives  its  name  from  its  thickly  streaked  breast.  Called 
also  jacksnipe  and  grass  snipe.  —  p.  theology,  theology  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  derived  from  the  heart,  and  which  hence  makes 
much  of  religious  experience  as  a  source  of  spiritual  truth. 

pec'to-ral,  n.  [L.  pectorale  a  breastplate,  neut.  of  pecto¬ 
ralis.]  1.  Something  worn  on  the  breast  ;  a  covering, 
protection,  or  ornament  for  the  breast. 

2  Specif.  :  a  An  ornamental  plate  or  the  like  ;  a  decora¬ 
tive  breastplate,  as  that  worn  by  the  Jewish  high  priest, 
b  A  clasp  or  a  cross  worn  on  the  breast,  c  A  piece  of 
armor ;  a  breastplate,  d  A  housing  fora  horse.  Obs.  e  A 
chest  protector. 

3.  A  medicine  for  diseases  of  the  chest  organs,  as  the  lungs. 
4  Zool.  A  pectoral  part  or  organ  ;  esp.  :  a  A  pectoral  fin. 
b  A  pectoral  muscle.  See  pectoralis. 

pec  to-ra'lis  (pgk'to-ra'ITs),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  L.  pectoralis 
pectoral.]  Anat.  d ■  Zool.  One  of  the  muscles  which  con¬ 
nect  the  ventral  walls  of  the  chest  with  the  bones  of  the 
upper  arm  and  shoulder.  In  flying  vertebrates  (birds  and 
bats)  they  are  the  chief  muscles  of  flight,  and  are  enor¬ 
mously  developed.  Iu  man  there  are  two  on  each  side  :  a 
The  pectoralis  major,  which  arises  from  the  clavicle,  the 
sternum,  the  cartilages  of  most  or  all  of  the  ribs,  and  from 
the  aponeurosis  of  the  external  oblique  muscle,  and  is  in¬ 
serted  by  a  strong,  flat  tendon  into  the  bicipital  ridge  of 
the  humerus,  b  The  pectoralis  minor,  which  lies  beneath 
the  pectoralis  major,  arises  from  the  third,  fourth,  and 
fifth  ribs,  and  is  inserted  by  a  flat  tendou  into  the  coracoid 
process  of  the  scapula. 

pec  to-ril'o-quy  (-rTl'$-kwT),  n.  [L.  pectus ,  -oris,  the 


to  pitch.]  Given  to  stumbling, 
as  a  horse  ;  of  a  sea.  choppy. 

2.  [From  petk  to  strike.]  Re¬ 
sembling  a  bird’s  peck- 
pec'o.  Var.  of  pekoe. 
pecocke.  +  peacock. 
ecok.  +  PEACOCK. 

pe'co  ris  ad  a'quam  ap-pul'- 

sus  (pfk'o-rYs).  [L.]  Civil 
Law  See  servitude. 
pect.  •]•  peck,  n. 
pec  ti  na'ceous  (p?k/tY-na'- 
sh?7s),  a.  Pertaining  to,  or  con¬ 
taining,  pectin. 

pec-tin'ae-al.  p  e  c-t  i  n'»-u  s. 

Vars. Of  PECTINEAL,  PECTINEUS. 

pec'ti-nal  (pgk'tY-nrtl),  a.  [L. 
pecten  comb.  See  pectinate.] 
Pert,  to,  or  resembling,  a  comb, 
pec'ti-nat  ed  (-nat'fd),  p.  a. 
a  Interlaced,  like  two  combs. 
Obs.  ir  R.  b  Pectinate. 
p«c-tin'i-form  (pek-tYn'Y-fQrm), 
a.  a  Comblike ;  nectinate  b 
Resembling  a  scallop  shell.  — 
ectiniform  septum.  Anat.  The 
brous  septum  between  the  cor¬ 
pora  cavernosa. 


ec'tin-ose  (p  £  k't  Y-n  (5  s),  «. 
pert  in  -f  -ose.]  See  arabinose. 
pec'tin-ous  (-m/s),  a.  Pert  to, 
or  containing,  pectin  ;  pectous. 
pec'tize  (ptfk'tTz),  v  i.  iGr. 
■nr)KTO<;  solid.]  To  congeal, 
pec'to-lite  (-tC-lTt),  n.  [G.  pek- 
tolith,  fr-  Gr.  ng/cTos  compacted 
+  Ai'0os  stone.]  Min.  A  whitish 
or  grayish  monoclinic  mineral 
in  crystal  aggregates  or  fibrous 
masses.  It  is  an  acid  silicate  of 
sodium  and  calcium,  HNaCa>- 
(SiO.-Q.v  H.,o.  Sp.  gr.,  2.68-2.78. 
pec'to-ra(-rd),  n.,pl.  of  pectus. 
pec'to-ral-ist,  n.  An  adherent 
of  pectoral  theology, 
pec 'to-ral-ly, adv.  of  pectoral. 
II  pec  to  rl  loque'  (pC  k't&'Te'- 
lok'),  n.  [F.j  A  stethoscope. 

fiec  to-ri-lo'qul-al  (pf*k'to-rY- 
5'kwY-dl),  a.  Pertaining  to,  or 
of  the  nature  of,  pectoriloquy, 
pec  to-iil'o-qulsm  (prk/t6-rYf'ft- 
kwYz’m).  n.  Pectoriloquy, 
pec  to-rll'o-quous  (-kwus),  a. 
Pectoriloquial. 


ale,  senate,  c&re,  ftm,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofa ;  eve,  £vent,  find,  recent,  maker;  ice,  Ill;  old,  obey,  orb,  5dd,  sSft,  connect ; 
%  11  Foreign  Word.  +  Obsolete  Variant  of.  -f  combined  with.  =■  equals. 


use,  unite,  urn,  up,  circus,  menu ; 
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breast  +  loqui  to  speak  :  cf.  F.  pectoriloquies  Med.  Dis¬ 
tinct  articulation  of  the  sounds  of  a  patient's  voice  heard 
in  auscultation.  It  usually  indicates  some  morbid  chancre 
in  the  lungs  or  pleural  cavity. 

pec'tose  (pgk'tos),  n.  [pectin  -f  cellulose.]  Chem.  A 
substance  allied  to  cellulose,  but  differing  from  it  in  solu¬ 
bility,  reaction  with  iodine,  etc.  It  is  associated  with 
cellulose  in  the  walls  of  plant  cells.  It  is  easily  changed 
to  pectin.  —  pec  to'sic  (pek-to'sik),  a. 
pec'tus  (pek'tws),  7i.;  pi.  pectora  (pSk'to-rd).  [L.,  the 
breast.]  Zool.  a  The  breast  of  a  bird,  b  The  lower  sur¬ 
face  of  the  thorax,  or  of  the  prothorax,  of  an  insect, 
pec'u-late  (p6k'u-lat),  v.  i. ;  pec'u-lat'ed  (-lat'gd) ;  pec'- 
u-lat'ing  (-lading).  [L.  peculates,  p.  p.  of  peculari  to 
peculate,  akin  to  peculium  private  property.  See  pecul¬ 
iar.]  To  steal,  or  appropriate  wrongfully,  moneys,  esp. 
public  moneys,  intrusted  to  one’s  care  ;  to  embezzle. 

An  oppressive,  .  .  .  rapacious,  and  peculating  despotism.  Burke. 
pec'u  late,  v.  t.  1.  To  embezzle  from  (the  public).  Obs. 

2.  To  embezzle  (property,  esp.  public  property). 

Syn.  —  See  steal. 

pec  U  la'tlon  (-la'shun),  n.  Act  or  practice  of  peculating  ; 
embezzlement. 

pe-cul'lar  (pe-kul'ydr),  a.  [OF.  peculier ,  L.  peculiarly 
fr.  peculium  private  property,  akin  to  pecuiiia  money.  See 
pecuniary  ]  1.  One’s  own  ;  belonging  solely  or  especial¬ 

ly  to  an  individual ;  of  private,  personal,  or  characteristic 
possession  and  use  ;  particular  ;  individual ;  special. 

And  purify  unto  himself  a  peculiar  people  Titus  ii.  14. 
Hymns  .  .  .  that  Christianity  hath  peculiar  unto  itself.  Hooker. 
2  Separate;  distinct;  independent.  Obs. 

3.  Unusual ;  singular  ;  rare  ;  strange  ;  odd  ;  queer  ;  as, 
the  sky  had  a  peculiar  appearance. 

4  Eng.  Canon  Law.  Designating,  or  pertaining  to,  a 
jurisdiction  not  subject  to  the  ordinary  of  the  diocese. 

In  peculiar,  as  a  peculiar,  personal,  or  individual  character¬ 
istic  or  possession.  Obs.  —  p.  Institution,  negro  slavery  ;  — 
often  so  called  (more  fully,  the  peculiar  domestic  institution 
of  the  South)  from  about  1854  on.  Obs.  Polit.  Cant ,  U.  S. 

—  p.  people.  Eccl.  a  Jehovah’s  own  people  ;  the  people  of 
Israel,  lit.  or  fig.  Deut.  xiv.  2.  b  [can.]  A  sect  of  religious 
perfectionists  founded  in  1838  at  Plumstead,  a  suburb  of 
London,  England,  which  rejects  a  ministry,  the  sacra¬ 
ments,  creeds,  etc.,  and  relies  on  prayer  and  faith  to  heal 
the  sick. 

pe  CUl'lar,  n.  1.  That  which  is  peculiar  ;  as  :  a  An  exclu¬ 
sive  property  or  privilege  ;  prerogative. 

Revenge  is  ,  .  .  the  peculiar  of  Heaven.  South. 
b  Exclusive  quality  ;  peculiarity.  Obs.  c  =  peculiar 
people  a.  Obs.  d  A  wife  or  mistress.  Obs.  ©Private  or 
special  concern.  Obs.  t  A  particular,  item,  or  detail.  Obs. 

2.  Eng.  Canon  Law.  A  particular  parish  or  church  which 
is  exempt  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  ordinary. 

3.  Hence,  a  place,  country,  office,  etc.,  exempt  from  ordi¬ 
nary  jurisdiction. 

4-  In  the  New  England  colonies,  a  piece  of  land,  precinct, 
or  district  not  in  any  town  nor  constituting  a  town.  Obs. 
6.  At  Oxford,  Eng.,  a  member  of  the  Evangelical  party  ; 

—  a  nickname.  Obs.  or  Hist. 


6 

pe 


6.  One  of  the  sect  called  the  Peculiar  People. 

•e  cu  11  ar'i-ty  (pe-ku'lY-Sr'T-tl),  n.  ;  pi.  -ities 
1.  Quality  or  state  of  being  peculiar  ;  specif.  :  a  I 


-ities  (-T-tTz). 

Quality  or  state  of  being  peculiar  ;  specif.  :  a  Exclusive 
possession  or  right ;  private  ownership.  Obs.  Bp.  Hall. 
b  State  of  being  a  peculiar  people.  Obs. 

2.  That  which  is  peculiar  ;  a  special  and  distinctive  char¬ 
acteristic  or  habit ;  also,  a  singularity  ;  an  oddity. 

The  smallest  peculiarity  of  temper  or  manner.  Macaulay. 

3.  A  partiality.  Obs. 

pe-CUPiar-ize  (pe-kul'ydr-iz),  v.  t. ;  -ized  (-Izd) ;  -iz'ing 
(-iz'Tng).  1.  To  assign  or  appropriate  as  exclusive.  Obs. 
2.  To  make  peculiar  or  distinctive  ;  to  individualize, 
p©  cul'iar  ly,  adv.  In  a  peculiar  manner  or  way. 
pe-CU'll  um  (pe-ku'li-am),  a.  [L.  See  peculiar.]  1.  Rom. 
Law.  The  property  which  a  person,  as  a  wife,  child,  or 
slave,  under  the  potestas,  manus,  or  maucipium  of  another 
has  as  his  own  private  property,  either  by  the  permission 
of  the  paterfamilias  or  master,  or  by  the  rules  of  law. 
Except  in  certain  cases  the  peculium  became  the  property 
of  the  paterfamilias  or  master  at  his  pleasure.  The  chief 
exceptions,  in  which  the  peculium  could  not  be  taken 
from  its  owner,  were  II  pe-cu'li-um  cas-tren'se  (kSs-trPn'se), 
acquisitions  by  soldiers;  ||  pe-cu'li-um  qua'Bi-caa-tren'seikwa'- 
si-),  acquisitions  by  various  public  officials  as  such  ;  I  pe-cu'- 
11  um  ad  ven-ti'ti-um  (Sd'ven-tTsh'T-dm),  property  left  by  a 
wife  to  her  child  out  of  her  separate  estate. 

2  A  fund  or  property  held  by  one  as  his  own  exclusive 
possession,  or  for  his  own  private  use.  Now  Rare. 

A  slight  peculium  only  subtracted  to  supply  his  snuff  box  and 
tobnceo  pouch.  Scott. 

Where  the  wife  gets  a  separate  peculium  or  stock,  either  from 
her  father  or  a  stranger.  Er  ski  tie's  Principles. 

pe  cu'ni  a  ry  (pe-ku'nT-a-rT),  a.  [L.  pecuniarius ,  fr.  pe- 
cunia  money,  orig.,  property  in  cattle,  fr.  pecus  cattle. 
See  fee  property  ;  cf.  peculiar.]  1.  Consisting  of  money  ; 
exacted  or  given  in  money ;  also,  entailing  a  money  pen¬ 
alty  ;  as,  a  pecuniary  penalty,  reward,  or  offense. 

2.  Relating  or  pertaining  to  money ;  monetary  ;  as,  pecu¬ 
niary  affairs  or  losses. 

Syn.  —  See  financial. 


ped  (-pSd),  -pede  (-ped).  [L.  - pes ,  - pedis ,  fr.  pes ,  pedis , 
foot:  cf.  F.  -pede.']  A  suffix  denoting  foot,  footed ;  as, 
bi ped,  centipede,  velocipede. 

pedagogic  (pSd'd-gSj'Tk)  I  a.  [Gr.  natbayioyiKos  :  cf. 
ped  a  gog'i-cal  (-Y-kdl)  J  F  pedagogique.  See  peda¬ 
gogue.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  pedagogue  ;  suited  to,  or 
characteristic  of,  a  pedagogue  ,  concerned  with,  or  treating 
of,  pedagogics  or  education.  —  ped  a-gog'i-cal-ly,  adv. 
ped  a-gog'ics  (-Iks),  n.  Science  or  art  of  teaching  ;  prin¬ 
ciples  and  rules  of  teaching  ;  pedagogy  ;  education, 
ped'a  gog  ism  (pSd'd-gbg'Tz’m  ;  -go-jiz’m  ;  277),  ped'a - 
gogu  ism  t-gbg'Tz’m),  7i.  [Cf.  F.  pedagogisme.]  The  sys¬ 
tem,  occupation,  character,  or  manner,  of  pedagogues, 
ped'a  gogue  (pSd'd-g5g),  n.  [F.  pedagogue,  L.  paeda- 
< ;ogus ,  Gr.  naitayioyos  ;  rrai<;,  Tratfiov,  a  boy  -f-  d-ywyos  lead¬ 
ing,  fr.  ayeiv  to  lead,  guide.]  1.  Class.  Antiq.  A  slave 
who  had  the  general  charge  of  his  master’s  sons  in  their 
youth,  and  attended  them  to  and  from  school. 

2  A  teacher  of  children  ;  one  whose  business  is  to  teach 
the  young  ;  a  schoolmaster. 

3.  One  who,  esp.  by  teaching,  has  become  formal,  dog¬ 
matic,  or  pedantic  ;  a  pedant. 

ped'a-go  gy  (pgd'a-go'jT  ;  -g5j'T  ;  277),  n.  [Gr.  ncuSaytoyia: 
cf.  F.  pedagogie.]  1.  Pedagogics. 

2.  Instruction  or  discipline. 

3.  A  place  of  instruction.  Obs.  or  Hist.  Oxf.  E.  D. 
ped'al  (pSd'al ;  pe'ddl  ;  the  second  pron.  is  usual  only  in 

technical  \_Anat.  &•  Zo'dl.]  use),  a.  [L.  pedalis ,  fr.  pes ,  pe¬ 
dis,  foot.  See  foot;  cf.  pew.]  1.  (pron.,  see  note,  above) 
Of  or  pert,  to  the  foot,  or  feet,  in  any  sense  of  that  word. 
2.  ( pron .  pgd'dl)  Of  or  pert,  to  a  pedal, 
pedal  curve  or  surface  (pron.  pSd'dl),  Ge om.,  a  curve  or  sur¬ 
face,  the  locus  of  the  foot  of  a  perpendicular  let  fall  from 
a  fixed  point  on  the  line  tangent  to  a  given  curve,  or  on 
the  plane  tangent  to  a  given  surface,  of  which  it  is  the 
pedal.  —  p.  ganglia  (pron.  pe'ddl),  Zo'dl., in  most  mollusks,  a 
pair  of  ganglia  supplying  nerves  to  the  muscles  of  the  foot. 
They  correspond  to  the  subesophageal  ganglia  of  many 
other  invertebrates,  but  are  often  far  removed  from  the 
esophagus  and  joined  to  the  cerebral  ganglia  by  long 
nerves.  In  Amphineura  they  are  represented  by  a  pair  of 
nerve  cords,  the  pedal  cordi. 

ped'al  (pgd'dl),  n.  [Cf.  F.  pSdale,  It.  pedale.  See  pedal, 
a.]  1.  A  lever  acted  on  by  the  foot ;  a  treadle,  as  in  a 

lathe  or  a  bicycle;  specif,  a  Organs.  (1)  Any  of  the 
keys  of  the  keyboard  played  upon  with  the  feet ;  hence, 
loosely,  the  pedal  keyboard  or  organ.  (2)  A  foot  lever  for 
drawing  or  shutting  off  one  or  more  stops  ;  a  combination 
or  composition  pedal.  (3)  A  foot  lever  for  opening  and 
shutting  the  swell  box.  (4)  Any  of  various  foot  levers  for 
special  purposes,  as  for  coupling  two  keyboards,  b  Piano¬ 
fortes.  (1)  A  foot  lever  for  lifting  the  dampers  from  the 
strings  ;  the  damper  pedal,  or  loud  pedal.  (2)  A  fast  lever 
for  bringing  a  muffler  between  the  hammers  and  strings,  for 
shortening  the  stroke  of  the  hammers,  or  for  shifting  them 
so  that  they  strike  one  of  the  strings  for  each  note ;  the 
soft  pedal.  (3)  Any  of  various  foot  levers  for  special  uses, 
as  for  sustaining  a  particular  note  or  notes  when  struck. 
(4)  Any  of  the  keys  of  a  pedalier.  c  Harps.  Any  of  the 
set  of  foot  levers  (now  seven)  by  which  the  strings  are 
stopped  to  raise  their  pitch  either  one  or  two  half  steps, 
d  Reed  Orgaiis.  A  treadle. 

2.  Music.  =  pedal  point. 

3.  Geom.  A  pedal  curve  or  surface. 

ped'al,  v.  t.  <Se  i.  ;  -aled  (-aid),  -alled  ;  -al-ing,  -al-ling. 
To  work  the  pedals  of,  as  a  bicycle  ;  to  use  or  work  the  ped¬ 
als,  as  of  an  organ  or  bicycle  ;  to  go  or  propel  in  this  way. 
pedal  coupler.  Music.  A  coupling  mechanism  in  the  or¬ 
gan  to  make  a  pedal  stop  sound  when  a  manual  is  played. 
Pe-da  li-a'ce-®  (pe-da'IY-a'se-e),  n.  pi.  [NL.  See  Peda- 
lium.]  Bot.  A  family  of  annual  or  perennial  hairy  tropi¬ 
cal  herbs  (order  Polemoniales)  with  opposite  leaves  and 
often  with  handsome  flowers  having  bilabiate  corollas. 
There  are  14  genera  and  about  50  species.  Pedalium  and 
Sesamum  are  typical  genera  (see  those  terms).  —  pe-da  11- 
a'ceous  (-shds),  a. 

ped'a  lier'  (p5'dd-ler'),  n.  [F.  pedalier.]  Music.  A  pedal 
keyboard,  as  of  an  organ.  Also,  a  bass  pianoforte  played 
by  such  a  keyboard. 

P©  da'li-um  (pe-da'IT-dm),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  nr)8a\t.ov  a 
kind  of  plant,  prop.,  a  rudder,  7 oar ;  —  alluding  to 
the  keeled  angles  of  the  fruit.]  Bot.  A  genus  of  plants, 
typifying  the  Pedaliaceae,  and  having  a  single  species  (P. 
inurex),  of  India  and  tropical  Africa.  It  is  a  smooth  an¬ 
nual  musky  herb  with  dentate  leaves  and  yellow  axillary 
flowers.  The  mucilaginous  seeds  are  used  in  medicine  for 
making  poultices. 

ped'al  note  (ped'al).  Music.  The  note  held  or  sustained 
through  a  pedal  point. 

pedal  piano.  A  pianoforte  with  a  pedal  keyboard  attached, 
pedal  point-  Music.  A  phrase  or  passage  in  which  a  sin¬ 
gle  tone,  usually  the  tonic  or  dominant,  is  sustained  by 
one  voice  part,  while  the  others  move  in  independent  har¬ 
monies  ;  organ  point ;  also,  the  sustained  tone  itself.  It 
generally  occurs  in  the  bass,  and  follows  the  rule  of  be¬ 
ginning  and  ending  on  an  accented  beat,  and  of  forming 
at  these  points  an  essential  part  of  the  harmony.  Double 
pedal  points  sometimes  occur. 


ped'ant  (pSd'ant),  n.  [F.  pedant,  It.  pedante ,  prob.  ulti¬ 
mately  fr.  Gr.  7rat?  boy.  Cf.  pedagogue.]  1.  A  school¬ 
master  ;  a  pedagogue.  Obs.  Shak. 

2.  A  person  with  book  learning  or  the  like  who  lacks  abil¬ 
ity  or  judgment  to  make  proper  use  of  his  knowledge  or 
shows  that  he  overrates  mere  knowledge ;  one  wljo  makes 
a  display  of  mere  erudition  ;  one  who  emphasizes  trivial 
details  of  learning,  etc.,  or  who  is  too  devoted  to  formal 
matters  of  scholarship  or  practice. 

A  Bcholar,  yet  surely  no  pedant ,  was  he.  Goldsmith. 

pe  dan'tic  (pe-dftn'tlk),  pe  dan'ti  cal  (-tT-kdl),  a.  Of, 
pert,  to,  characteristic  of,  or  resembling,  a  pedant ;  osten¬ 
tatious  of  learning  ;  as,  a  pedaiitic  writer  or  description. 

—  pe-dan'ti-cal  ly,  adv.  —  pe  dan'ti  cal-ness,  n. 

ped'ant  ism  (pSd'dn-tTz’m),  7 1.  [Cf.  F.  pSdantisme.] 

1.  The  character,  disposition,  or  act  of  a  pedant ;  pedantry. 

2.  The  office  of  a  teacher  or  schoolmaster  ;  also,  state  of 
being  under  a  teacher ;  pupilage.  Obs. 

3.  A  pedantic  action,  expression,  or  trait. 

ped'ant  ry  (pgd'dut-rT),  n.  ;  pi.  -ries  (-rlz).  [Cf.  F.  ptdan- 
tene.  It.  peda7ileria.]  1.  The  acts,  char-  ^ 
acter,  manners,  method,  style,  etc.,  of  jjjjf 
a  pedant ;  ostentation  of  learning;  exces- 
sive  devotion  to  the  rules  or  forms  of 
knowledge  or  practice  ;  overemphasis  of 
trivial  details,  petty  accuracy,  or  the 
like.  “  This pedantip  of  quotation.” 

Couley. 

2.  An  instance  of  this  ;  a  pedantic  ex¬ 
pression,  act,  etc. 

Syn.  —  See  learning. 
pe-da'ri-an  (pe-da'rT-an ;  115),  a.  [L. 
pedarius,  fr.  pedarius  belonging  to  the 
foot,  fr.  pes,  pedis ,  foot.]  Rom.  Antiq. 

Designating,  or  pertaining  to,  any  of  a 
class  of  senators  not  entered  by  the  cen¬ 
sors  on  the  roll  of  senators.  They  had 
no  vote  of  their  own,  but  could  merely  One  of  the  PedaU 
signify  their  assent  to  that  of  another.  ( Pentacta  minu- 

—  n.  A  pedarian  senator.  ta).  a  Ambulacra; 

Pe-da'ta  (pe-da'td),  n.  pi.  [NL.  See  f  Tentacles,  x  2 

pedate.]  Zool.  An  order  of  holotliurians,  including  those 
with  tube  feet,  either  in  longitudinal  rows  or  scattered 
over  the  surface,  and  respiratory  trees, 
ped'at©  (pSd'at),  a.  [L.  pedatus  having  feet,  fr. pes, pedis,  a 
foot.]  a  Having  a  foot  or  feet, 
b  Footlike;  specif-,  Bot., 
palmate,  with  the  lateral 
lobes  cleft  into  two  or  more 
segments,  or  with  each  pri-  . 
mary  lobe  cleft  on  one  side 
only  ;  — applied  to  leaves, 
pe-dat'i-  (pe-dSt'T-,  pe-da'tT-).  Pedate  Leaf. 

A  combining  form  from  Latin  pedatus ,  meaning  pedate, 
used  in  botanical  terms.  See  pedate. 
pe  dat'l-fid  (pe-d5t'T-fTd),  a.  [pedali--\-  -fid.]  Bot.  Cleft 
in  a  pedate  manner ;  —  applied  to  leaves, 
ped'dle  (p5d'’l),  V.  i.  ;  ped'dled  (-’Id) ;  ped'dling  (pSd'- 
llng).  [From  peddler.]  1.  To  travel  a*bout  with  wares 
for  sale ;  to  go  from  place  to  place,  or  house  to  house,  re¬ 
tailing  goods  ;  as,  to  peddle  without  a  license. 

2.  [Cf.  piddle.]  To  do  a  small  business  ;  to  be  busy  about 
trifles ;  to  piddle. 

ped'dle.  v.  t.  To  sell  from  place  to  place  ;  to  retail  by  car¬ 
rying  from  customer  to  customer  ;  to  hawk  ;  hence,  to 
retail  in  6iuall  quantities  ;  as,  to  peddle  fruit  or  tinware, 
ped'dler,  ped'lar  (pgd'ler),  n.  [ME.  pedlere, 'possibly  fr. 
pedder  a  peddler.  Cf.  pedder.]  One  who  peddles.  Ety¬ 
mologically  and  in  general  use  there  is  no  distinction  be¬ 
tween  peddler  and  hawker  ;  but  technically,  in  England,  a 
distinction  is  made  by  statutory  definition,  which  uses 
hawker  for  one  who  goes  about  w  ith  a  beast  of  burden  or 
other  means  of  artificial  carriage,  and  restricts  peddler  to 
one  who  travels  on  foot,  defining  peddler  as  :  one  who 
“  without  any  horse  or  other  beast  bearing  or  drawing 
burden,  travels  and  trades  on  foot  and  goes  from  town  to 
town  or  to  other  men’s  houses,  carrying  to  sell,  or  expos¬ 
ing  for  sale,  any  goods,  wares,  or  merchandise  immediate¬ 
ly  to  be  delivered,  or  selling  or  offering  for  sale  his  skill  in 
handicraft.'’  (34  &  35  Viet.  c.9(j.)  In  the  United  States  ped¬ 
dler  and  hawker  are  used  as  synonymous  in  statutes  regu¬ 
lating  the  vending  of  goods.  A  peddler  or  hawker  is  dis¬ 
tinguished  from  a  canvasser,  drummer,  or  solicitor,  in  that 
the  latter  do  not  carry  about  their  goods  and  sell  and  de¬ 
liver  them,  but  merely  take  orders  for  another  who  after¬ 
wards  delivers  them,  whether  by  the  one  who  took  the 
order  or  otherwise.  So  also  a  pedaler  is  distinguished  from 
a  person,  as  a  farmer,  who,  having  a  fixed  place  of  busi¬ 
ness,  sells  the  product  of  his  business  from  house  to  house, 
ped'dler-y,  ped'lar-y  (-T),  n. ;  pi.  -ies  (-Yz).  1.  The  trade 
or  goods  of  a  peddler ;  hawking ;  small  retail  business, 
like  that  of  a  peddler. 

2.  Trifling  ;  trickery.  Obs.  Milton . 

ped'dling  (pSd'lTng),  p%  a.  1.  Acting  as  a  peddler. 

2.  [Cf.  piddling.]  Petty;  insignificant.  “  The  miserable 
remains  of  a.  pedaling  commerce.”  Bui'ke. 

—  ped'dling  ly,  adv. 

-pede.  A  suffix  denoting  foot.  See -ped. 


-tog'tra-ca  ( p£ k-t5s'tra-kd), 

n.  pi.  [NL.  ;  Gr  i TXjKTos  fixed 
+  oarpaKOv  shell  of  a  testa- 
cean.]  Syn.  of  Cirripedia.— 
pec  toa'tra-can  (-kan),  a.  y  n. 
—  pec-toa'tra-coua  (-k«8),  a. 
pec'toua  (pi-k't«8),  a.  Chem. 
Of,  pert,  to,  or  consisting  of, 
pectose  or  pectin, 
pec'tron.  n.  [Prob.  due  to  con¬ 
fusion  with  F.  poitrine  breast, 
or  L.  peel  us,  pectoris.]  A  pev- 
trel.  Ohs. 

peduncle,  n.  [L.  pectunculus 
small  scallop.]  A  cockle.  Obs. 
Pec  tun'cu-lus  (p  f  k-t  Q  i)'k  fi- 
1ub),«.  [L.,  small  scallop.]  Zool. 
A  genus  of  filibranchiate  bivalve 
mollusks  of  the  family  Arcidje. 
pec'u-di-cul  ture  (p  ?  k'fi-d  T- 
Kflpffir),  n.  [L.  pecus,  - udis , 
beast,  pi.  necudes  cattle  -F  E. 
CM/fure.)  Cattle  rearing  Rare. 
pec'ul.  Var.  of  imcul. 
pec'u-late,  n.  [L.  jieculatus.] 
Peculation.  Obs. 
pec'u-la  tor  (pCk'fl-la'tgr),  n. 
|L.]  One  who  peculates, 
peculd.  +  peckled,  a. 


pe-cul'iar-iBm  <  p  f-k  n  l'y  d  r- 
Yz’m),  n.  The  teachings  or  prac¬ 
tices  of  the  Peculiars  (see 
PECULIAR,  71.,  5).  Obs. 
pe-cul'iar  ness.  n.  See  -ness. 
pe-cune'.  n.  [F.  (Rabelais),  L. 
pecunia.']  Money.  Obs. 
pe-cu'ni-al.  a.  \L.  pecunialis  : 
cf.  OF.  / aclinic l,  -at.]  Pecu¬ 
niary.  Obs. 

pe-cu'ni-a-ri-ly  ( pP-kfi 'nT-fl-rT- 

1Y),  adv.  of  PECUNIA RV. 

pe-cu'ni-a-ry,  «.  Money ;  id. 
money  resources  or  affairs.  Obs. 
pe-cu  ni  os'i-ty  (-Bs'Y-tY),  n. 
Pecunious  quality  or  state, 
pe-cu'ni-oua  ( pP-kO'nY-iZs),  a. 
[L.  pecuniosus ■  cf.  F .pdcunit’ucr.] 
a  Abounding  in  money  ;  rich, 
b  Avaricious.  Obs. 
pec'u-ny.  u.  [L.  pecunia.  cf. 
OF.  pecunie.]  Money.  Obs. 
ped(pSd),  n.  [ME.  pedde.)  A 
covered  basket ;  hamper  ;  pan¬ 
nier.  Ohs. or  Dial.  Eng.  [Slang.  I 
ped.  71.  Short  for  pedestrian. | 
ped  Abbr.  Pedal, 
ped'age  (pCd'fij),  71.  [LL.  pe- 
aagium.  for  pedaticum.  See 
PEACE.]  =  PEACE.  Obs. 


ped'a-gog.  Pedagogue.  Ref.Sp. 

ped  a-go'gal  (pCd'd-gd'gdl),  a. 
Pedagogic 

ped  a-gog'ic  (-gfij'Yk),  n.  = 

PEDAGOGICS. 

ped'a-gog'ist  (ped'd-gbj'Yst),  n. 
A  specialist  in  pedagogies, 
ped'a  gogue.  r.  t.  [Cl.  L.  pae- 
dagogurt  to  instruct.]  To  play 
the  pedagogue  toward.  Rare. 
ped'a-gogue  ry  (p?d'a-gOg  rt), 
71.  Peuagogism. 
ped'a-gogu  ing  (-gbg'Yng),  71. 
The  follow  ing  of  the  occupation 
of  a  pedagogue. 

ped'a-gogu  iah.  a.  Characteris¬ 
tic  of,  or  befitting,  a  pedagogue. 
Ped'a-liel  (ped'd-hel  ;  pP-dii'- 
61).  Bib. 

Pe-dah'zur  (pP-dii'zwr).  Bib. 
Pe-da'lah  (-da'yd  ;  -dT'd).  Bib. 
pedaile.  n.  [AF.,  for  OF.  pie- 
tai!le.\  Infantry.  Obs. 
pedal  board.  Music.  A  pedal 
keyboard,  esp.  of  an  organ, 
pedale.  f  pedaile. 
pe-da'll-an  (p  t-d  a'l  Y-  <1  n),  a. 
Pedal.  Rare. 

Pe-da'li-on  (-«n).  n.  [NL.,  fr. 
Gr.  TTTjiSaAiop  rudder,  fr.  tttjSoc 


oar.]  Zool.  See  Scirtopoda. 
ped'al-ist,  n.  See-isr. 
pe-dal'i-ter  (pf-dftl'Y-t?r),  adv. 
[  NL..  with  L.  adv.  ending.]  Or¬ 
gan  Playing.  On  the  pedal  key¬ 
board: —  opposed  to  manualiter. 
pe-dal'i-ty  ( -tt),  n.  A  measuring 
T*y  paces;  a  going  on  foot.  Rare. 
pedal  keyboard.  Music.  A  key¬ 
board  of  pedals, 
pedal  organ  Music.  See  organ, 

pe-da'ne-ous  (pf-dJ'nP-tfs),  a. 
[L.  ped aneus  of  the  size  of  a 
foot.]  Pedestrian  ;  hence,  hum¬ 
ble  ;  petty.  Obs.  or  R. 
ped'ant.  a.  Pedantic. 

||  pe  dan-te'ria  (pa'diin-tS'rya), 
n.  fit.]  Pedantry.  Rare. 
ped'ant-esB."  A  female  pedant, 
ped'ant-hood,  n.  See -iiood. 
pe-dan'tic.  n.  A  pedant.  Obs. 
pe  dan'ti-ci8m  ( p  f-d  ft  n't  Y- 
sYz’m),  n.  Something  pedantic; 
a  pedantic  idea  or  expression, 
pc-dan'tic-ly,  adv.  Pedanti¬ 
cally.  Rare  [Rare.  I 

pe-dan'tic-ness.  See-NEss.l 
pe-dan'tie.  n.  [Prob.  fr.  It.  pe¬ 
dante.  Oxf.  E.  D.)  A  pedant; 


also,  a  group  of  pedants.  Obs. 
ped'ant-ize,  v.  t.  To  make  a 
pedant  of.  —  v  1.  To  play  the 
pedant. 

ped  an-toc'ra-cy  ( ped^n-tdk'- 

rd-sY),  n.  [  / ted ant  -f-  -C7’«c//.] 

The  government  or  sway  of 
pedants  ;  a  governing  body  of 
pedants.  —  pe  dan 'to  crat  (pf- 
d  ftn'tO-kra  t),  71.  —  pe-dan  to- 
crat'lc  (-kr&t'Yk),  a. 
ped'ant-y  ( ped'a n-tY).  Var.  of 
I’EDANTIE. 

ped'a-ries.  71.  pi.  [SeerEDARY, 
«.]  Indulgences  to  forgo  vowed 
pilgrimages.  Obs. 
ped'a-ry  (p6d'd-rY),  a.  [L.  pe¬ 
darius  of  the  foot.]  a  Of  or 
pert  to  the  feet,  b  Pedarian  ; 
pedaneouB.  Obs.  Oxf.  E.  D. 
ped'at-ed  (p6d'at-6d),  a.  Ped¬ 
ate.  Rare. 

ped'ate-ly,  adv.  of  pedate.— 
pedately  cleft,  Bot.,  pedatifid.— 
p.  veined,  having  two  strong 
branching  lateral  veins  and  a 
slender  midrib,  as  pedute  leaves, 
pe-dat'i-form  (pfi-d&t'Y-f6rm), 
a.  /{of.  Of  a  pedate  form, 
pe-dat  i-lo'bate  (pf-dftt'Y-lO'- 


bat  ;  p6-da/tY-),  pe-dat'i-lobed 
(-lobd),  a.  Bot.  Pedatelv  lobed. 
pe-dat'i-nerved  (-nOrvd),  a. 
Bot.  Pedately  veined, 
pe-dat'i-par'tite  (-par'tlt),  a. 
Bot.  Pedately  parted, 
pe-dat 'i-Bect  (-s6kt),  a.  [pedati- 
-f-  -sec/.]  Bot.  Pedate  and 
divided  nearly  to  the  midrib, 
pe  da-tro'phi  a  ( p^dd-trd'fY-d; 
ped  d-),  7j.  Also  pe-dat'ro-phy 
(pf-dftt'rfl-fY).  [XL.  ;  j>edo-  + 
Gr.  arpodna  atrophy.l  Med. 
Atrophic  disease  of  children, 
pedde.  f  ped. 

ped'der  (pvd'fr),  n.  IProb.  fr. 
ped  a  basket.)  A  peddler; 

hawker.  Scot.  6f  Dial.  Eng. 
ped'dler-esa.a.  See -ess. 
ped'dler-ism  (-Yz’m),  n.  See 

-ISM. 

Upe'de  clau'do.  [L.l  With  lame 
or  halting  foot ;  —  adapted  from 
Horace  {Odes,  III.  ii.  32). 
pede'cloth'.  n.  [See  PEDE 

window.]  An  altar  cloth  or 
carpet. 

pe'dee  (pe'df).  77.  Foot  boy; 
serving  bov  Obs.  or  Dial  Eng. 
pedegrew.pedegru.  pedigree- 


food,  foot ;  out,  oil ;  chair  ;  go  ;  sing,  iijk  ;  4hen,  thin ;  natjire,  verdure  (250) ;  K  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144) ;  boN  ;  yet ;  zh  —  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Guide. 

Full  explanations  of  Abbreviations,  Signs,  etc.,  Immediately  precede  the  Vocabulary. 
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pod'er-as'ty,  paed'er  as  ty  (pSd'er-Ss'tT  ;  pe'der-),  n.  [Or. 
jraiStpacrTta,  fr.  naiStpaarrii  pederast ;  irate,  iratfioe,  boy 
•+■  €pav  to  love:  cf.  F.  pederastie.]  Sodomy  between 
males.  —  ped'er-ast,  p®d'er  ast  (-Set),  n.  —  peder-as'- 
tlc,  p»der-as'tic  (-Ss'tlk),  a.  —  ped  er  as'ti  cal  ly, 
pad  er  as'ti  cal-ly,  adv. 

ped  es  tal  (pSd'Ss-t&l),  n.  [F.  picdestal ,  It.  piedestallo , 
piedistallo  ;  fr.  pie  (or  piede)  di  stallo  foot  of  a  stall,  seat, 
place  for  standing  or  staying  ;  fr.  L.  pes,  pedis,  foot,  de  of, 
and  OHG. stal  standing  place,  station,  place,  akin  to  E.  stall . 
See  foot,  stall,  n.;  cf.  footstall.]  1.  Arch.  In  late  clas¬ 
sic  and  neoclassic  art,  the  support  or  foot  of  a  column,  and 
hence  of  a  statue,  vase,  lamp,  etc.  ;  the  part  on  which  an  up¬ 
right  work  stands.  It  consists  of  three  parts,  the  base,  the 
dado,  and  the  surbase  moldings.  See  dado,  Illusl. 

Build  him  a  pedestal,  and  say,  “  Stand  there  !  ”  Cowper 

2.  Hence,  any  base  or  support ;  foundation  ;  as,  a,  pedestal 
of  peace  and  concord;  humorously,  the  foot  or  leg. 

3.  a  Mach.  A  separate  bearing  or  pillow  block ;  also,  a 
housing  for  such,  b  An  iron  socket  or  support  for  the 
foot  of  a  brace  or  the  like,  as  in  bridge  building. 

4.  Ordnance.  =  pivot  stand. 

ped'es  tal,  v.  t.  ;  ped'es-taled  (-tald)  or  ped'es-talled  ; 
ped'es-tal-ing  or  ped'es-tal-lino.  To  place  on  a  pedestal ; 
to  furnish  with  a  pedestal  ;  also,  to  support  as  a  pedestal. 

Pedestaled  haply  in  a  palace  court.  Keats. 

pedestal  coil.  Steam  Heating.  A  group  of  connected 
straight  pipes  arranged  side  by  side  m  layers  one  above 
another.  —  used  as  a  radiator. 

pedestal  frame.  A  frame,  as  for  a  motor  vehicle,  with 
depending  guides  for  the  axle  boxes, 
pedestal  mount.  Ordnance.  A  mount  for  a  gun  whose 
pedestal,  or  pivot  stand,  is  in  the  general  form  of  a  trun¬ 
cated  cone.  It  is  used  esp.  on  snips  for  quick -fire  or 
rapid-fire  guns,  which  on  it  can  be  placed  close  to  the  rail. 
See  RAPID-FIRE  GUN,  I/ltlSt. 

pe  des'tri  an  (pe-dSs'trl-dn),  a.  [L.  pedester ,  fr.  pes , 
pedis ,  foot.  See  pedal.]  1  Going  on  foot;  performed 
on  foot ;  as,  a  pedestrian  journey. 

2.  Of  or  pertaining  to  walking  ;  hence,  slow,  dull,  or  com¬ 
monplace  ;  as,  pedestrian  verse. 

pe  des'tri  an,  n.  A  walker  ;  one  who  journeys  on  foot ;  a 
foot  traveler  ;  specif.,  a  professional  walker  or  runner, 
pe-des'trl-an  ism  (-Tz’m),  n  Act,  art,  or  practice  of  a  pe¬ 
destrian  ;  walking  or  running  ;  traveling  or  racing  on  foot, 
pede  window  (ped).  fL.  pes,  pedis ,  foot.]  A  window 

f »laced  at  the  foot  of  a  cross,  as  in  the  west  end  of  a  cruci- 
orm  church. 

ped'i-  (pSd'T-),  ped'o-  (pSd'o-).  [L.  pes,  pedis,  foot.  See 
foot.]  Combining  forms  meaning  foot. 
pe'dl-al  (pe'dt-al),  a.  Pertaining  to  the  foot;  pedal, 
ped  1  al'gi  a  (pSd'T-Xl'jT-ri),  n.  [NJL. ;  Gr.  veS'.ou  sole  of 
the  foot  -f-  -algia.]  Med.  Pain  or  neuralgia  in  the  foot, 
pe'di-at'ric,  p®  di-at'ric  (pe'dt-Xt'rtk  ;  pSd'T-;  277),  a. 
[Gr.  7Tcus,  7rat6o5,  child  -f-  iatric.l  Med.  Pertaining  to 
care  and  medical  treatment  of  children, 
pe'di-at'rics,  p®dl at'rics  (-rlks),n.  Med.  That  branch 
of  medical  science  which  treats  of  the  hygiene  and  diseases 
of  children. 

ped'i  cel  (p8d'T-s21),  n.  [Dim.  fr.  L.  pediculus :  cf.  F. 
pedicelle.  See  pedicle.]  1.  Bot.  a  Any  slender  stalk, 
esp.  one  that  supports  a  fruiting  or  spore-bearing  organ  ; 
as,  the  pedicel  of  a  sporangium,  b  In  seed  plants,  one  of 
the  ultimate  divisions  of  a  common  peduncle ;  a  fiower 
stalk  bearing  a  single  flower. 

2.  Anat.  &  Zool.  a  A  small  or  short  stalk  or  stem  ;  a  pe¬ 
duncle,  or  footstalk  ;  a  narrow  basal  part  by  which  a  larg¬ 
er  part  or  body  is  attached,  as  the  outgrowth  of  the  front 
bone  which  supports  the  antler  of  a  deer,  or  the  pedicle 
of  a  vertebra,  etc.  b  A  small  foot  or  footlike  organ,  as  a 
tube  foot  of  an  echinoderm.  c  A  pedicellus. 
ped  i-cel-la'ri-a(-sp-la'rT-d;  115),  n.  ;  pi.  -rle  (-e).  [NL. 
See  pedicel.]  Zool.  A  peculiar  minute  forcepslike  organ, 
large  numbers  of  which  are  borne  on  the  external  integu¬ 
ment  of  the  body  and  on  the  spines  of  starfishes  and  sea 
urchins.  Their  probable  function  is  to  keep  the  body 
clear  of  small  parasites  and  other  foreign  objects.  Those 
of  starfishes  have  two  movable  jaws,  or  blades,  and  are 
usually  nearly,  or  quite,  sessile  ;  those  of  sea  urchins  usu¬ 
ally  have  three  jaws  and  a  pedicel. 

ped'i-oel-late  (p&l'T-sc-lat),  a.  [NL.  pedicellus  -f-  - ate.] 
Having,  or  attached  by,  a  pedicel, 
ped'l-cle  (-k’l),  n. .  [L.  pediculus  a  little  foot,  dim.  of  pes 
foot.  See  pedal  ;  cf.  pedicel.]  A  pedicel ;  specif.,  Anat., 
the  basal  part  of  each  side  of  the  neural  arch,  connecting 
the  laminas  with  the  centrum  of  a  vertebra, 
pe  dlc'U-lar  (pe-dTk'u-lar),  a.  [L.  pedicularis,  fr.  pedicu¬ 
lus  a  louse  :  cf.  F.  pediculaire.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  lice ; 
having  the  lousy  distemper  (phthiriasis) ;  lousy. 


Pe-dic'u  la'ris  (pe-dTk'u-la'rTs ;  115),  n.  [L.  (sc.  herba 
herb),  lousewort.  See  pedicular.]  Bot.  A  large  genus  of 
scrophulariaceous  herbs  of  temperate  or  alpine  regions, 
having  pinnate  or  pinnatifid  leaves  and  variously  colored 
bilabiate  flowers  in  terminal  spikes,  the  upper  lip  of  the 
corolla  markedly  galeate.  The  species  are  called  lousewort 
and  wood  belong .  Also  [/.  c.],  a  plant  of  this  genus. 

Pe-dic  u-la'ti  (-la'ti),  n.  pi.  [NL.  See  pedicle.]  Zool.  An 
order  or  suborder  of  highly  specialized  teleost  fishes,  as 
the  anglers  and  batfishes.  They  have  jugular  ventral 
tins,  and  the  pectoral  fins  placed  at  the  end  of  a  wristlike 
or  armlike  process  produced  by  the  elongation  and  modi¬ 
fication  of  tne  hypercoracoid  and  hypocoracoid.  The  gill 
openings  are  small  and  above  or  behind  the  pectoral  fins. 

Ped'i-cu'li  d®  (p&l'T-ku'lT-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  fr.  L.  pedi¬ 
culus  louse.]  Zool.  A  family  of  hemipterous  insects 
consisting  of  the  true  lice.  It  is  coextensive  with  the 
suborder  Anoplura.  See  louse,  la. 

Pe-dic'u-lus  (pe-dTk'u-lits),  ?2.  ,*  pi.  -li  (-11).  [L.,  a  louse.] 

Zo'ol.  a  A  genus  of  true  lice  including  two  common  forms 
infesting  man.  See  louse,  la.  b  [f.  £•]  A  louse. 

ped'i  cure  (p8d'T-kur),  n.  [pedi-  -j-  L.  cura  care.]  1.  The 
care  of  the  feet  and  nails. 

2.  One  who  cares  for  the  feet  and  nails  ;  a  chiropodist. 

—  ped'i-cure,  t\  t.  —  ped'l-cur-ism  (-kur-tz’m),  n.  — 
ped'i-cur-ist  (-1st),  n. 

ped'i-gree  (pSd'T-gre),  72.  [ME.  pedegru ,  fr.  F.  pied  de 
grue  crane’s  foot,  from  the  shape  of  the  heraldic  genealog¬ 
ical  trees  ;  L.  pes,  pedis ,  foot,  and  grus  a  crane.]  1.  A  reg¬ 
ister  or  record  of  a  line  of  ancestors  ;  a  line  of  ancestors ; 
descent;  lineage;  genealogy. 

The  Jews  preserved  the  pedigrees  of  their  tribes  Atterhury. 

2.  Recorded,  known,  or  notable  descent ;  ancestry;  birth  ; 
as,  boasted  pedigree. 

3.  A  record  of  the  lineage  of  an  individual  domestic  ani¬ 
mal,  as  of  a  horse  or  dog. 

pedigree  clause  A  clause  sometimes  inserted  in  con¬ 
tracts  or  specifications,  requiring  that  a  material  of  con¬ 
struction.  as  cement,  must  be  of  a  brand  that  has  stood 
the  test  of  a  specified  number  of  years’  use  in  an  important 
public  work.  Cant,  U.  S. 

ped'i-greed  (-gred),  a.  Being  of  known,  especially  of  re¬ 
corded,  descent ;  as,  pedigreed  cattle, 
ped  i-la'vi-um  (pSd'i-la'vT-ftm),  72.  [LL.  ;  pedi-  L. 
lavare  to  wash.]  Eccl.  The  ceremony  of  washing  the 
feet,  practiced  as  an  act  of  humility,  as  by  Jesus  on  the 
night  of  his  betrayal. 

ped'i-ment  (pfd'I-m£nt),  n.  [Formerly  periment,  perh.  a 

corruption  ,  _ 

of  pyramid. 

Oxf.E.D .]  •••'  '  '.v;.  ••  4* . 

1.  Arch. 

O  r  i  g.,  in 
classical 
architec¬ 
ture,  the 
tria  ngular 
space  form¬ 
ing  the  gable 

of  a  t  w  o-  Pediment,  1.  Restoration  of  part  of  the  Parthe- 
pitched  roof;  non*  showing  a  Pediment  and  its  Sculptures 
hence,  a  similar  form  used  as  a  decoration  over  porticos, 
doors,  windows,  etc.  ,  also,  a  rounded  or  broken  frontal 
having  a  similar  position  and  use. 

2.  Decorative  Art.  Any  part  resembling  or  suggestive  of 
an  architectural  pediment  in  form  and  position. 

3.  A  base  or  support;  a  pavement.  Rare. 

ped  i  men'tal  (-mSn'tdl),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  pedi¬ 
ment;  resembling  a  pediment. 

Pedi-pal'pi-da  (-pXl'pY-dd),  n.  pi. 

[NL.  See  pedipalfus.]  Zool.  An 
order  of  Arachnida,  including  the 
whip  scorpions  ( Thelyphonus)  and 
allied  forms.  They  have  an  un¬ 
segmented  ceplialotborax  and 
flattened  abdomen,  small  two- 
jointed  chelicerie,  large  and  often 
chelate  pedipalpi,  and  the  first 


pair  of  legs  slender  and  many-  _  .  . ,  _  ,  . , 

jointed.  The  term  has  been  used  0ne,  ,?/  t,ie  Pedipalpida 
in  a  wider  sense  to  include  the  (Phrynus  lunatus). 
true  scorpions  also.  —  ped  i-pal'POUS  (-pi/s),  a. 
pedi-pal'pus  (-pfis),  n.  ;  pi.  -PI  (-pi).  [NL.  See  pedi-  ;  pal¬ 
pus.]  Zool.  One  of  the  second  pair  of  appendages  of  arach¬ 
nids,  lying  each  side  of  the  mouth  and  variously  developed 
in  the  different  orders.  In  spiders  they  are  leglike,  though 
small;  in  the  scorpions  they  are  the  largest  appendages  and 
end  in  pincers;  in  the  Solpugida  they  are  long  and  resemble 
the  four  pairs  of  walking  legs. 
ped'O-.  Irregular  combining  form  meaning  foot .  See  pedi-. 


pe'do  ,  paB'do-  (pe'do-).  Combining  form  from  Greek  n-ai?, 

■naibos,  boy,  child. 

pe  do-bap'tism,  p®  do  bap'tism  (pe'dS-bfip'tlz’m ),  n. 

[2d  pedo-  -f-  baptism.']  Infant  baptism, 
pe  do  bap'tist,  p®  do  bap'tist  (-tlst),  n.  One  who  advo¬ 
cates  or  practices  infant  baptism, 
ped'o-graph  (ped'6-graf),  n.  [Gr.  -nebov  ground  -f- -grap A.] 
An  instrument  carried  by  a  pedestrian  for  automaticaliji 
making  a  topographical  record  of  the  ground  covered  dur* 
ing  a  journey.  Cf.  cyclograph,  3. 

pe  dol'o-gy,  p®  dol'o  gy  (pe-d51'ft-jT),  n.  [2d  pedo-  -f- 

-logy.]  1.  Med.  Pediatrics. 

2.  Child  study. 

—  pe  dol'o  gist,  or  p®  dol'o-gist  (-jtst),  n.  —  pe  dol  0- 
gis'ti  cal,  or  p®  dol  o-gis'ti  cal  (-jTs'tl-kfil),  a.  — pe- 
dol  o-gis'ti  cal  ly,  or  p®  dol'-,  adv. 
pe  dom'e-ter  (pe-d5n/e-ter),  n.  [1st  pedo- -4*  -meter:  cf.  F. 
pidometre .]  1.  An  instrument  for  indicating  the  number 
of  steps  taken  in  walking,  and  so  learning  the  distance 
covered.  It  is  usually  in  the  shape  of  a  watch.  In  one 
form  an  oscillating  weight  affected  by  the  motion  of  the 
body  causes  the  index  to  advance  a  certain  distance  at 
each  step.  In  many  instruments  an  adjustment  is  possible 
to  the  length  of  the  step,  and  so  the  distance  is  directly 
measured.  Cf.  passometer. 

2.  Surv.  A  perambulator.  Obs.  or  R. 
pe-dot'ro-phy,  p®-dot'ro-phy  (pe-d5t'rfc-fT),  n.  [Gr. 
7rai6orpo0ta  ;  irais,  iratSos,  a  child  -f-  rpe</)etv  to  nourish.] 
The  art  of  rearing  children  properly.  —  pe  do  troph'ic,  or 
pa'do-  (pe'do-trbf'Tk),  a.  —  pe  dot'ro-phist.  or  p®  dot'- 
(pe-d5t'ro-fTst),  n. 
ped 'rail  (p5d'ral'),n. 

[See  pedi-;  rail.] 

Mach  a  A  device 
intended  to  replace 
the  wheel  of  a  self- 
propelled  vehicle  for 
use  on  rough  roads 
and  to  approximate 
to  the  smoothness  in 
running  of  a  wheel  on 
a  metal  track.  The 
tread  consists  of  a 
number  of  rubber- 
shod  feet  which  are 
connected  by  b  a  1 1- 
and-socket  joints  to 
the  ends  of  sliding  Side  View  of  Pedrail  mounting  Steps 
spokes.  Each  spoke  has  attached  to  it  a  small  roller  which 
in  its  turn  runs  under  a  short  pivoted  rail  controlled  by  a 
powerful  set  of  springs.  This  arrangement  permits  the  feet 
to  accommodate  themselves  to  obstacles  even  such  as  steps 
or  stairs.  The  pedrail  was  invented  by  one  B.  J.  Diplock 
of  London,  Eng.  b  A  vehicle,  as  a  traction  engine,  having 
such  pedrails. 

pe-dre'ro  (pS-dra'ro),  n.  Also  paterero,  pederero,  pete - 
rero.  [Sp.  pedrero,  fr.  piedra  a  stone,  L.  petra ,  fr.  Gr. 
nerpa.]  Mil.  A  piece  of  chambered  ordnance  formerly 
used  for  throwing  stones,  scraps  of  iron,  or  the  like, 
pe'dro  (pe'dro),  n.  [From  Sp.  Pedro  Peter,  L.  Petrus,  Gr 
IleTpo?.]  Card  Playing,  a  The  five  of  trumps  in  certain 
varieties  of  auction  pitch.  See  cinch,  b  A  variety  of 
auction  pitch  in  which  the  five  of  trumps  counts  five, 
pe-dun'cle  (pe-duq'k’l),n.  [NL.  pedunculus,  dim.  of  pes, 
pedis ,  afoot :  cf.  F.  pSdoncule.]  1.  Bot.  a  A  flower  stalk  ; 
the  stem  that  supports  an  inflorescence.  The  ultimate 
divisions  or  branches  of  a  peduncle  are  called  pedicels. 
The  peduncle  of  a  solitary  flower  is  often  loosely  called  a 
pedicel  when  slender  or  delicate.  See  pedicel,  b  The 
stalk  supporting  the  fructification  in  some  thallophytes. 

2.  Zool.  A  stem  or  stalk  ;  a  narrow  part  by  which  some 
larger  part,  or  the  whole  body,  is  attached  ;  a  pedicel,  as 
the  footstalk  of  a  goose  barnacle  or  the  petiole  by  which 
the  abdomen  of  an  ant  or  wasp  is  joined  to  the  thorax. 

3.  Anat.  A  band  of  white  matter  joining  different  parts 
of  the  brain  ;  as  the  peduncles  of  the  cerebellum,  three  large 
bands  of  nerve 1  fibers  (superior,  middle,  and  inferior)  which 
join  each  hemisphere  of  the  cerebellum  with  the  parts  of 
the  brain  below  and  in  front  ;  the  peduncles  of  the  cerebrum 
(the  crura  cerebri) ;  the  peduncles  of  the  corpus  callosum, 
passing  backward  and  outward  from  the  reflected  anterior 
end  of  the  corpus  callosum  ;  the  peduncles  of  the  pineal  gland, 
passing  from  the  base  of  the  pineal  gland  to  tne  anterior 
pillars  of  the  fornix,  etc. 

pe-dun'eu  lar  (-ku-ldr),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  peduncle, 
pe-dun'eu  late  (-ku-lat)  la.  Having  a  peduncle ;  grow- 
pe  dun'cu-lat  ed (-lat'gd)  )  ing  on  a  peduncle;  as,  a  pe¬ 
dunculate  flower  ;  a  pedunculated  eye. 


pedel.  ^  pedaile.  I  sisting  of  the  Cape  jumping 

pedeler.  peddler.  hare.  It  constitutes  a  family 

ped'e-ll'on,  v.  [F.  pied  de  lion,  Pe-det'i-dse  (pf-det'f-dS),  dr 
Tit  ,  lion’s  foot.J  Ohs.  Any  of  |  subfamily  Ped  e-tl'nse  (pSd'S- 
various  plants:  a  Black  helle-  tl'ne).  See  jumping  hare. 
bore,  b  Lndy’s-mantle.  c  Posbi-  pe-det'ic  tp?-det'Tk),  a.  [Gr. 

S!ie  e<Je[wei98-  TrrjSrjTDcd?,  fr.  7nj5rjri7«r  leaper] 

H  pe  de  Poe  na  clan  do.  [L.]  Of  or  pert,  to,  or  of  the  nature  of, 
v  engeance,  lame  of  loot.  !  pedesis.  [pituri.I 

Horace  ( Odes,  III.  11.  32).  pedg'er-y  (pgj'?r-T)  Var.  of! 


peder.  +  pedoer. 
ped  e  re'ro.  Var.  of  pedrero. 
Ilpe'des  fi'ni-um  (pe'dez  fin'Y- 
um).  [LL.]  Eng.  Late.  Feet  of 
fines.  See  foot  of  the  fine. 
pedeshaw  padishaw. 
pe-de'sis  (pS-de'sYs),  n.  [NL., 
fr.  Gr.  JDjJijo-t?  a  leaping.] 
Brownian  movement.  [box. I 
pedestal  box  Mach.  A  journal  I 
pe  des'tri-al  (p?-d£s'trT-<ll),  a. 
[L.  pedester,  -estris ,  fr.  jtes, 
pedis,  a  foot.  See  pedal.]  Of 
or  pert,  to  the  feet :  emploving  1 
the  foot  or  feet.  —  pedes 'tri-al¬ 
ly,  adv.  [=  PEDESTRI  VNIZF..I 

pe-des'trl-an  ate  (-an-at),  r.  i.  | 
pe-des'trl  an-ize  (-Iz),  r.  i.  To 
practice  walking  ;  to  go  afoot. 

?e-des'tri-ous(-«s),  a.  Going  on 
oot.  Obs. 

pede-ten'tous  (ped'f-ten'ttfs), 
a.  [L.  pes, pedis,  foot-f-  tendere, 
tentum,  to  stretch  out  :  cf.  L. 
pedetentim  by  degrees.]  Pro¬ 
ceeding  stop  by  stop.  Rare. 

Pe  de'tes  (pP-de'tez),  ».  [NL., 
fr.  Gr.  TrqSrjrrig;  leaper,  fr.  irr)&av 
to  leap.]  Zool.  The  genus  con- 


pe-dPa-tri'a  (p^-dY'd-trl'd  ; 
p8d/l-&t'rl-d),  n.  [NL.]  Med. 
=  PEDIATRICS.  [atries.l 

ped'i-a-try  ( ped'I-d-trT).  Pedi-| 
pedicel  cell  Rot.  In  the  C’hara- 
cea*.  the  cell  eupnorting  the 
antheridium.  r  Pedicellate.  I 

ped'i-celed  fp  8  d'Y-sr  1  d),  a.| 
ped  i-cel'lar  (p8d"Y-8&I'dr),  a. 
Of  or  pertaining  to  a  pedicel 
ped'i-cel-lat'ed  (p5d'Y-B<?i-at/- 
8d),  a.  Pedicellate, 
ped  i-cel-la'tion  (-a'shffn),  n. 
State  or  quality  of  being  pedi¬ 
cellate.  [Pedicellate.  I 

ped'i-ce!led  (pt*d'Y— rid).  ".| 
ped  i-cel'li-form  ( p^PY-stfl'Y- 
ifirm  ;  pgd'Y-s^l-Y-fornP),  a. 
Having  the  form  of  a  pedicel. 
Ped  i-cel-li'na  (pPd'I-B^-lT'nd), 
n.  [NL.]  Zool.  A  genus  of  ecto- 
proetous  Polvzoa  in  which  the 
zooids  have  a  bell-shaped  body 
on  a  slender  pedicel, 
ped  i-cel'lus  (p8d/Y-s!<lA?7B),  n. 
[NL.]  1.  Rot.  A  pedicel. 

2.  Zool.  The  segment  of  an  in- 
aect’s  antenna  distal  to  the 
scapus.  [fetter.  Ohs.  I 

ped  1-cle.  n.  [L.  pedica.]  A| 


Pe-dic/u-la'xi-a  ( pP-dYk'fl-la'rY-  I  ped'i-form,  a.  [pedi-  4-  -form  ] 

11  “  rMT  *"  1  1  Shaped  like  a  foot. 

re-dig'er-ouB  (pC-dYi'?r-?7s),  a. 

ped t-  -+-  - gerous .]  Haying  feet 
ped  i-gra'ic  (p?d/Y-gra'Yk),  a. 
[  Irreg.  fr.  pedigree  4-  -ic.]  Pert, 
to,  or  giving,  a  pedigree.  R. 
ped'i-gree-leas.  a.  See  -less. 
ped  i-lu'vi-um  (p?d/Y-lu'vY- 
«ni),  n.  [NL.]  Med.  A  foot  bath, 
ped'i-lu  vy,  n.  [  pedi-  4-  L 
lucre  to  wash  :  cf.  It.  Sc  Sp.  pe- 
diluvio.  F.  pddiluve.)  Pediluvi- 
um.  Ohs. 

Pe-dim'a-na  (pP-dYm'd-na),  n. 
nl  [NL.  ;  pedi -  4-  L.  manus 
hand  ]  Zool.  A  division  of  mar¬ 
supials,  equivalent  to  Didelphi 
da>.—  pe  dim'a-nous  (-nns).  a. 
ped  i-mech'an,  ».  [pedi-  4-  Gr 
p.T)\avri  machine.]  A  kind  of 
velocipede.  Obs. 
ped'i-ment-ed,  a.  Having  or 
resembling  a  pediment, 
pe  dim'e-ter  (pP-dYm'P-t8r),  n. 
=  PEDOMETER. 

Ped  i-ce'ce  tes  ( pfd'Y-e'sP-tez), 
(NL.  :  Gr.  7refico v  plain  4- 
oik(tt}$  menial,  prop.,  a 
dweller.)  Zool.  The  genus  con- 
sistingot  the  sharp-tailed  grouse, 
ped'i-on  tped'Y-dn  ;  pe'dY-dn), 
n.  [Or.  rrebiov  a  plain,  a  flat 
surface.]  Crystal.  A  form 
represented  by  a  single  face 
only,  characteristic  of  the  rare 
nsvmmetric  class  of  the  tri- 
elinic  system. 

ped  i  on'o-mite  (ped'Y-On'O- 


,  11.5),  ri.  [NL.,  fr.  L.  petlicu- 
lar  is  pert,  to  lice.  See  pedicu¬ 
lar.]  Zool.  A  genus  of  small 
ta?nioglo8sate  gastropods  related 
to  an»I  somewhat  resembling  the 
cowries.  They  are  parasitic  on 
corals.  It  is  noinetimes  made  the 
type  of  a  family,  Pe-dic  u  la- 
rl'i-dae  (pP-dYk'fl-ld-rT'Y-de). 
pe-dic'u-late  <  pf-dYk'fl-iat).  a. 
Zonl .  .a  Pedicellate,  b  Of  or 
pert,  to  the  Pediculati  —  n.  One 
of  the  Pediculnti 
pe-dic  u-ia'tion  (-la'shun),  n. 
Med.  Phthiriasis. 
ped'i-cule  ( nCd'Y-ktll),  n.  [Cf. 
F  pddicule.]  A  pedicel. 
Pe-dic'u-Ii'na  ( p  e-d  Y  k'fi-1  V- 
nd),  n.pl.  [NL.  See  Pedicu¬ 
lus.]  Zool.  a  Equiv.  to  Pedi- 
c u  1.1  d  + .  b  Sy n .  of  A n opli  ra. 
—  pe-dic 'u-lihe  ( pf-dYk'fl-lTn  : 
-lYn ).  pe-dic 'u-loid  (-loid),  a. 
pe-dic  u-lo-pho'bi-a  (-lo-fd'bY- 
</),>/.  [NL.  ;  \j. pediculus  louse 
4-  -phobia.')  Med.  Morbid  dread 
of  phthiriasis. 

pe-dic  u-lo'Bis  C-ld'sYB),  n. 
[NL.  :  L.  ))edicidus  4-  -o.«>'s.] 
Med.  Lousiness  ;  phthiriasis. 
pe-dic'u-lou8  ( pP-dYk'fi-lws),  a. 
|  L.  pediculosns.]  Lousy. 

dieux'  (pa'rlyfl'),  ii.  pi.  [Y-. 
pert,  to  the  foot.]  Medieval 
plate-armor  foot  coverings, 
pe  dif'er-ouB  (pf-dYf'Pr-jIs),  a. 
[  pedi -  4-  -/cron*.]  Pedigerous. 
ped'i-foot,  n.  [pedi-  4-  foot.] 
A  tendril.  Obs. 


mTt),  72.  [Gr.  7t«6iovo/ao<;  plain 
dweller.]  One  who  lives  in  a 
plain.  Rare. 

ped'i-palp  (pCd'Y-pUlp),  71.  [Cf. 
r  ptfaipalpe.]  Zool.  1  =  pkd- 

I  PALPUS. 

2.  One  of  the  Pedipalpida 
pedi-pal'pal  (-pHl'pdl),  a. 
Zool.  Of  or  pert,  to  a  pedipalnus 

fed'i-pal'pate  (-pat),  a  Zool. 

laving  pedipalpi. 

PedT-pal'pi  (-pi),  n  nl.  [NL.] 
a  =  Pedipalpida  b  [/.  c.]pl. 
of ped 1  palpus 

||  pe-dir'  pe'raa  al  ol'mo  (pa- 
ther'  pa'ras  iil  <5l'mo)  [Sp.] 

To  seek  pears  on  the  elm. 
pe-di8'se  quant,  n.  [L  j>edise- 
f/vus  following  on  foot.]  A  fol¬ 
lower.  Obs.  rofc.1.1 

pe-dls'se-quouB,  a.  Attendant. I 
ped'i.  Peddle  Ref  Sp. 
ped'lar.  ped'ler  (ped'lSr). 
Vars.  of  peddler. 
ped'ld.  Peddled.  Ref.  Sp. 
pedlere  +  peddler. 
pe  do-gen 'e-Bi8.  pe  do-ge-net'ic, 
etc.  Vars.  of  p.edog en  knis  etc. 
ped'o  man' cyCpSd'fS-man'sY),  n. 
[lst;>cf/o-  4-  -77707(0.2/.]  Divination 
from  the  soles  of  the  feet, 
ped  o-met'ric  (-mPt'rYk),  ped  0- 
met'ri-cal  (-rY-kal),  a.  Of,  pert, 
to.  or  for  use  as,  a  pedometer. 
—  ped  o  met'rl-cal-ly,  adv. 
pe  dora  e-tri'eian  (p£-d5m'P- 
trYsh'an),  77.  Pedometer  maker, 
pe-dom'e-trist  (-trYet),  7j.  A  pe¬ 
destrian  who  uses  a  pedometer, 
ped  o  mo'tive,  a.  [1st  i>edo-  -f 


motive.]  Moved  by  foot  power. 
—  A  velocipede, 
ped  o  mo 'tor,  n.  [1st  pedo-  4- 
tuofor.]  1.  A  machine  driven  by 
foot  power,  as  a  bicycle. 

2.  A  device,  as  a  treadle,  for  ap¬ 
plying  foot  power. 

3.  A  roller  skate. 

ped  o-pleu'ral  (pgd^-pldo'rdl), 

a.  Zool.  =  PLKUROPEDAL. 

pedrastia.  +  pederasty. 
ped  re-gal'(  pgd/r3-gal';  pgd'rg- 
gdl),  77.  [Sp.,  a  stony  place,  fr. 
piedra  stone.]  An  old  lava  field 
Mexico  tf  IVcstern  (J.  S. 

Pe'dro  Ji-me'nez  (pa'drfi  h?- 
ma'niith  ;  18‘J,  2fW).  [Sp.  Pedro 
Jimdncz.]  A  kind  of  Malaga 
wine.  See  Malaga,  77 
pe'dumfpe'd?/^),  77. ;  pi.  peda 
f-dd)  [L.,  shepherd’s  crook.] 
Eccl.  A  pastoral  staff, 
pe-dun'cl  Peduncle.  Ref  Sp 

Fe  dun'cled  (pf-dflij'k’ld),  a- 
laving  a  peduncle. 

Pe  dun'cu  la'ta  (-kfl-la'td),  n. 
)d.  [NL.  See  peduncle. 1  Zool 
a  A  division  of  Cirripeaia.  in¬ 
cluding  the  goose  barnacles.  b  A 
division  including  the  peduncu 
lated  hrachiopods. 
pe-dun'cu-la'tion  ( -la'shiZn),  77. 
State  of  being  pedunculate. 
pe-dun'cu-luB  (pp-dnp'kfi-las), 
77.;  )>l.  -cui.r(-lT).  [NL..dim.of 
pes,  pedis,  foot.]  A  peduncle. 

fjed'ware,  77.  Pulse,  as  peas, 
(cans,  etc.  Obs. 
pee  (pe),  71  =  calipee. 

pee.  77.  A'aut.  See  peak,  n.,  4  c 


ale,  senate,  care,  ftm,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofa  ;  eve,  event,  find,  recent,  maker;  Ice,  ill;  old,  &bey,  orb,  6dd,  s&ft,  connect ; 

II  Foreign  Word.  f  Obsolete  Varlont  of.  +  combined  with.  =  equals. 


use,  unite,  urn,  up,  circus,  menu ' 
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peek  (pelt),  v.  i. ;  peeked  (pekt) ;  pekk'ino.  [ME.  piken , 
ON#,  uncert.)  To  look  slyly,  or  with  the  eyes  half  closed ; 
to  look  out  of  or  into  a  crack  or  hole  ;  to  peep. 

peek,  A  glance  ;  a  peep. 

peel  (pel),  n.  [ME.  pel  a  stake,  palisade,  castle,  OF. 
pel  a  stake,  L.  pains.  Oxf.  E.  D.  Cf.  pale  a  stake.] 

1.  A  stake  ;  also,  a  stockade  or  palisade.  Obs. 

2.  An  inclosure  defended  by  a  stockade  or  palisade,  as  a 

castle  court  or  a  sep-  — 

arate  fort.  Obs. 

3-  A  small,  massive 
tower  or  fortified 
residence  of  a  kind 
common  in  the  IGth 
century  in  the  border 
counties  of  England 
and  Scotland.  The 
ground  floor  was 
usually  vaulted,  and 
served  fer  confining 

tie;  andeCtheg  part 
above,  reached  by  Peel,  3.  \  an  with  Peel,  Westmorland, 
outside  movable  stairs  ora  ladder,  was  the  dwelling  place 
of  the  family.  Called  also  peel  tower. 

peel.  7i.  [OF.  pelt,  F.  pelle ,  L.  pain.  Cf.  tale  cheese  scoop, 
palette.]  1.  A  shovel,  esp.  a  fire  shovel.  Obs.  or  Dial. 

2.  Specif.:  A  spadelike  implement,  variously  used,  as  for 
removing  loaves  of  bread,  etc.,  from  a  baker’s  oven. 

3.  A  T-shaped  implement  used  by  printers  and  book¬ 
binders  for  hanging  up  sheets  of  paper  to  dry. 

4.  The  blade  of  an  oar. 

peel,  v.  t.  ;  peeled  (peld);  peel'ing.  [ME.  prlen,  prolien , 
prob.  ultimately  fr.  L.  pilar e  to  deprive  of  hair,  fr.  pilus  a 
hair;  cf.  AS.  pylian  to  peel  oft  (of  skin),  and  E.  pill  to 
pillage.  Orf.  E.  D.~\  1.  To  pillage  ;  rob.  Obs. 

2.  To  strip  off  the  skin,  bark,  or  rind  of ;  to  strip  by 
drawing  or  tearing  off  the  skin,  bark,  husks,  etc.  ;  to  de¬ 
corticate  ;  as,  to  peel  an  orange. 

The  skillful  shepherd  peeled  me  certain  wands.  Shak. 
3  To  strip  or  tear  off ;  to  remove  by  stripping,  as  the 
skin  or  covering  of  an  animal,  the  bark  of  a  tree,  etc. 

4.  To  free  from  covering ;  as,  to  keep  one’s  eye  peeled ,  to 
keep  one’s  eye  open,  to  keep  a  sharp  watch.  Slang. 

Syn.  — Peel,  pare  agree  in  suggesting  the  removal  of  a 
natural  skin,  coat,  or  integument.  To  peel  is  to  remove 
by  stripping,  to  pare,  by  cutting  ;  as,  to  peel  an  orange, 
to  pave  an  apple  ;  to  pare  a  raw  potato,  to  peel  a  boiled 
potato  ;  to  peel  a  willow  wand.  But  the  words  are  often 
used  without  distinction.  See  skin. 

to  peel  and  poll.  =  to  pill  and  poll ,  under  pill,  v.  /.,  to  rob. 
peel,  v.  i.  1.  To  lose  the  skin,  bark,  or  rind  ;  to  come 
off,  as  the  skin,  bark,  or  rind  does  ;  —  often  used  with  an 
adverb ;  as,  the  bark  peels  easily  or  readily. 

2.  To  remove  the  clothing  ;  to  undress.  Slang. 

3.  Croquet.  To  drive  both  balls  of  one  side  through  one 
hoop  successively. 

peel,  n.  [See  peel,  v.~\  The  skin  or  rind  of  a  fruit. 

Syn.  —  See  skin. 

Peel  Act,  or  Peel’s  Act  (pel,  pelz).  Eng.  Any  of  various 
acts  framed  by  Sir  Robert  Peel  (1788-1850),  esp.  a  An  act  of 
May  1, 1323,  providing  for  specie  payments,  b  An  act  (7  &  8 
Viet.  c.  32, 1844)  defining  the  powers  of  the  Bank  of  England, 
peel'ing,  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  of  peel.  Specif.  :  vb.  n.  1.  Act 
of  pillaging.  Obs. 

2.  Act  of  taking  off  skin,  rind,  etc. 

3.  A  piece  or  strip  of  skin,  rind,  etc.,  taken  off  ;  a  peel. 

4.  A  thin  dress  material.  Obs. 

6.  A  kind  of  apple.  Obs. 

peen  (pen),  n.  [Cf.  Norw.  dial,  pen ,  G.  pinne  pane 
of  a  hammer, and  E.  pane,  in  this  sense.]  The  hemi¬ 
spherical,  round-edged,  sharp,  or  thin  end  of  the 
head  of  a  hammer  or  sledge  opposite  to  the  face. 

In  a  metal-worker’s  hammer  it  is  used  especially 
to  stretch  or  bend  metal  by  indentation  ;  in  a  ma¬ 
son’s  hammer,  to  chip  or  shape  stone,  and  to  break 
bricks.  a  Peen. 

peen,  V.  t. ;  peened  (pend) ;  peen'ing.  To  draw,  bend,  or 
straighten,  as  metal,  by  blows  with  the  peen  of  a  hammer 
or  sledge. 

peen  hammer-  A  hammer  with  two  opposite  cutting 
edges,  sometimes  roughly  toothed,  for  dressing  stone.— 

peen'-ham  iner,  v.  t. 

peen'-to'  (pen'to7),/!.  [Chin,  pieii3  flat  +  Cao2  peach.]  A 
Chinese  variety  of  peach  of  a  peculiar  flattened  shape.  It 
is  grown  in  the  southern  United  States, 
peep  (pep),  v.  i. ;  peeped  (pept) ;  peep'inq.  [Of  imitative 
origin;  cf.  ME.  pipen ,  F.  piper ,  pepier ,  L.  pipire ,  pipare , 
pipiare,  D.  &  Q.piepen.  Cf.  pipe.]  1.  To  cry,  as  a  chicken 
hatching  or  newly  hatched  ;  to  chirp  ;  cheep. 

There  was  none  that  moved  the  wing,  or  opened  the  mouth, 
or  peeped.  Is.  x.  14. 

2.  To  speak  with  a  small  thin  voice,  likened  to  the  cheep 
of  a  bird  ;  hence,  to  utter  the  slightest  sound;  as,  he  never 
dared  peep  again. 


peep  (pep),  ?i.  [See  peep  to  cheep.]  1  The  cry  of  a  young 
chicken,  bird,  mouse,  etc. ;  chirp  ;  cheep;  squeak. 

2.  A  thin,  cheeping  sound  of  the  human  voice;  hence, 
any  slight  utterance. 

3.  a  Any  small  sandpiper,  as  the  least  sandpiper,  b  The 
European  meadow  pipit.  Local ,  E7ig. 

peep,  r.  i.  [Cf.  peek  to  peep.]  1.  To  peer  through  or  as 
through  a  crevice  ;  to  look  cautiously  or  slyly;  to  pry. 

Peep  through  the  blanket  of  the  dark.  Shak. 

From  her  cabined  loophole  /»eep.  Milton. 

2  To  begin  to  come  from  or  as  if  from  concealment;  to 
emerge  partially  ;  — usually  with  out  or  through. 

When  flowers  first  peeped.  Dry  den. 

3.  To  appear  ;  to  show. 

The  true  blood  which  peeps  fairly  through  it.  Shak. 
peep,  v.  t.  1.  To  cause  to  appear  ;  to  protrude  slightly  ;  — 
usually  with  out ;  as,  to  peep  out  the  head. 

2.  To  allow  to  look.  Rare. 

3.  To  ascertain  by  peeping;  as,  to  peep  out  a  secret, 
peep,  n.  [See  peep  to  look.]  1  Act  of  peeping  ;  a  slight 

glance  or  look;  esp.,  a  furtive,  peering  glance;  a  look 
through  or  as  through  a  crevice,  or  from  or  into  a  hiding 
place.  u  To  take  t’other  peep  at  the  stars.”  Swift. 

2.  The  first  glance  or  appearance  ;  as,  the  peep  of  dawn. 

3.  Peekaboo.  Obs.  or  Dial. 

4.  A  small  crevice  or  peephole. 

5.  Firear/ns.  A  peep  sight. 

peep'er  (pep'er),  n.  A  small  tree  frog  ( Hyla  pickeritigii) 
of  the  eastern  and  central  United  States, 
peep'er,  n.  [See  peep  to  look.]  1.  One  who  peeps ;  a 
prying  person  ;  a  spy.  J.  Webster. 

2.  The  eye;  as,  to  close  the  peepers.  Colloq. 

3.  A  thing  to  peep  through  or  into,  as  a  mirror  or  win¬ 
dow'.  Slang. 

peep'ing,  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  of  3d  peep.  —  Peeping  Tom,  a  tailor 
of  Coventry,  the  only  inhabitant  mean  enough  to  peep 
at  Lady  Goaiva.  He  was  stricken  blind. 

Hence,  a  pruriently  prying  person.  See 
Godiva. 

peep  sight-  An  adjustable  piece,  pierced  with 
a  small  hole  to  peep  through  in  aiming,  at¬ 
tached  to  a  rifle  or  other  firearm  near  the 
breech  ;  —  distinguished  from  an  open  sight. 
peer  (per),  v.  i. ;  peered  (perd) ;  peer'ing. 

[Perh.  in  all  senses  from  ME.  apperen.  See 
appear  ]  1.  To  look  narrowly,  curiously, 
or  intently  ;  to  peep ;  as,  to  peer  through 
bars.  “ Peering  in  maps  for  ports.”  Shak. 

2  To  come  in  sight;  to  appear.  Poetic. 

So  honor  peereth  in  the  meanest  habit.  Shak. 

3  To  emerge  partially;  to  come  slightly 
into  view  ;  to  peep  out. 

How  bloodilv  the  sun  begins  to  peer  _ .  .  , 

Above  yon  bosky  hill.  Shak.  a.P°eP  Sight  ad- 

Syn.  — See  GAZE.  justed  on  Leaf, 

peer,  n.  [ME.  per ,  OF.  per ,  T.pair,  fr.  L.  par  equal.  Cf. 
apparel,  pair,  par,  7 i.,  umpire.]  7..  One  of  the  same  rank, 
quality,  endowments,  character,  etc. ;  an  equal ;  match ; 
mate.  “  In  song  lie  never  had  his  peer.'1  Dryden. 

Shall  they  consort  only  with  their  peers  f  I.  Taylor. 

2.  A  comrade  ;  companion;  fellow;  associate.  Archaic. 

He  all  his  peers  in  beauty  did  surpass.  Spenser. 

3.  A  nobleman  ;  a  member  of  one  of  the  five  degrees  of 
the  British  nobility,  namely,  duke,  marquis,  earl,  viscount, 
baron.  Formerly  peers  were  created  by  the  king’s  writ  or 
by  letters  patent ;  but  now',  except  in  the  case  of  a  Lord  of 
Appeal  in  Ordinary  (who  by  virtue  of  his  appointment  be¬ 
comes  entitled  during  life  to  rank  as  a  baron,  and  to  sit  and 
vote  in  the  House  of  Lords),  peers  are  always  created  by  let¬ 
ters  patent  .  A  peer  of  the  realm  or  of  the  United  Kingdomk  alled 
peer  of  England  up  to  U07,  peer  of  Great  Britain,  1707-1801)  can 
be  tried  for  treason  or  felony  only  by  his  peers,  and  has  a 
right  to  a  summons  from  the  crown  to  attend  in  every 
Parliament  and  to  take  his  seat  in  the  House  of  Lords.  Be¬ 
sides  these  there  are  peers  of  Scotland,  of  whom  16  are 
elected  as  members  of  each  Parliament  to  sit  in  the  House 
of  Lords ;  and  peers  of  Ireland,  of  whom  28  are  elected  to 
sit  for  life  as  representatives  in  the  House  of  Lords.  Other 
than  the  right  to  sit  in  Parliament,peers  of  Ireland  and  peers 
of  Scotland  have  all  the  privileges  of  peers  of  the  realm. 

A  noble  peer  of  mickle  trust  and  power.  Milton. 
peer,  V.  t.  [Cf.  OF.  paver  (3d  sing.  pres,  pere ),  fr.  L.  par. 
See  peer,  ??.]  1.  To  make  equal  in  rank.  Obs. 

2.  To  rival ;  to  match.  Now  Rare. 

3.  To  raise  to  the  peerage. 

peer'age  (per'aj),  n.  [See  peer  an  equal.]  1.  The  body  of 
peers  ;  the  nobility  ;  also,  the  rank  or  dignity  of  a  peer. 

When  Charleinain  with  all  his  peerage  fell.  Milton. 
2.  A  record  of  the  peers  of  the  realm,  with  genealogy,  etc. 
peer 'ess,  n.  The  wife  of  a  peer  ;  a  woman  ennobled  in  her 
own  right,  or  by  right  of  marriage. 

Pe'er  Gynt  (pa'Sr  giint  or  yiint).  The  hero  of  Ibsen’s 
dramatic  poem  of  the  same  name,  a  mountain  peasant  of  a 
dreamy,  vagrant  nature,  w'hose  career  is  made  up  of  a  selfish 
pursuit  of  experiences  in  various  lands.  His  name  and  char¬ 
acter  are  taken  from  a  Norwegian  folk  tale.  The  composer 
Grieg  has  written  a  symphonic  suite  on  the  subject. 


peer'less  (per'lgs),  a.  1.  Having  no  peer,  or  equal ;  match¬ 
less  ;  superlative.  “  Her  peerless  feature.”  Shak . 

2.  Designating  a  size  of  paper.  See  paper,  Table. 

—  peer'less-ly,  adv.  —  peer'less  ness.  n. 

pee'vish  ( pe'vtsh),  a.  [ME.  pevische,  peivesshe  ;  orig.  un- 
cert.]  1.  Malignant ;  ill-tempered  ;  churlish  ;  perverse  ; — 
often  an  epithet  of  dislike,  discontent,  execration,  etc.  Obs. 

2.  Silly;  childish;  “crazy.”  Obs. 

3.  Obstinate  ;  stubborn  ;  also,  full  of  whims;  capricious. 

4  Habitually  fretful  or  complaining;  easily  vexed  ;  hard 
to  please ;  querulous.  “  Her  peevish  babe.”  Wordsworth. 

She  is  peevish,  sullen,  froward.  Shak. 

5.  Showing  ill  nature  or  ill  temper,  as  actions. 

6.  Cold;  piercing;  bitter;  —  applied  to  the  wind.  Dial. 
Syn.  —  Ill-humored,  ill-natured,  irritable,  irascible,  chol¬ 
eric,  testy,  captious,  splenetic,  spleeny,  querulous,  snap¬ 
pish,  waspish,  crusty,  touchy.  —  Peevish,  petulant,  pet¬ 
tish,  fretful,  cross.  Peevish  implies  an  irritable,  queru¬ 
lous,  or  sour  temper ;  petulant  suggests  capricious  irrita¬ 
tion  or  impatience ;  as,  “  The  town,  like  a  peevish  child, 
knows  not  what  it  desires  ”  {Fielding) :  “  He  [GrayJ  thought 
that  Pope  had  a  good  heart,  in  spite  of  his  peevish  temper  ” 
(A.  Nicholls );  “I  have  heard  some  London  wits,  rather 
peevish  at  Macaulay’s  superiority,  complain  that  he  occu¬ 
pied  too  much  of  the  talk  ”  ( Thackeray ) ;  “  a  girl  of  about 
nineteen  .  .  .  with  an  impatient  and  petulant  expression 
both  in  her  face  and  in  her  shoulders  ”  ( Dickens ) ;  “his  deli¬ 
cate  but  rather  petulant  profile  with  its  defiant  curves  ”  (G. 
Eliot) ;  “  her  quick petulant  nature  ”  (Stevenson).  Pettish 
implies  sulky  or  childish  ill  humor,  as  of  one  who  is  slighted 
or  offended ;  as,  kk  Her  lips  and  eyes  were  closed  iu  sullen 
moisture,  and  quick  sighs  came  vexed  and  pettish  through 
her  nostrils  small  ”  (Keats) ;  “a  tall,  slim  girl,  petted  and 
pettish  ”  (M.  Hewlett ) ;  “a  pettish  ejaculation  ”  (Hawthorne). 
Fretful  implies  complaining  impatience  ;  cross  (colloq.  in 
this  sense),  an  irritable  frame  of  mind  ;  as,  a  fretful  child  ; 
“  His  wife  is  discovered  to  be  everything  the  neighborhood 
could  wish  her,  silly  and  cross  as  well  as  extravagant” 

( Jane  Austen) ;  as  cross  as  a  bear.  See  irascible,  captious, 
WAYWARD,  SULLEN,  PLAINTIVE,  SOUR,  ACRIMONY. 

peg(pSg),7i.  [ME.  pegge ;  cf.  LG. pigge,  Sw.pigg  spike, 
prickle, _  Dan.  pig  a  point,  prickle.]  1.  A  small/ usually 
cylindrical,  pointed  or  tapered  piece  of  wood,  metal,  or 
other  material  used  to  fasten  together  boards,  lifts  and 
soles  and  uppers  of  boots  and  shoes,  etc.,  or  to  close  holes, 
as  the  vents  of  casks  ;  a  pin  or  plug. 

2.  A  projecting  piece  of  wood  or  metal  to  hold  things,  as 
coats,  tent  ropes,  etc.,  or  used  to  mark  a  limit  or  a  point  of 
attainment,  as  a  boundary  peg ,  or  a  cribbage  peg. 

3.  A  support ;  reason  ;  pretext ;  as,  npeg  to  hang  a  claim  on. 

4.  Music.  One  of  the  wooden  or  metal  pins  of  a  stringed 
instrument,  by  turning  which  the  strings  are  strained. 

5-  A  step  ;  a  degree  ;  —  esp.,  Colloq .,  in,  to  go  down  a  peg . 

And  took  your  grandees  down  a,peff.  Iiudibi-as. 

6.  A  thing  humorously  likened  to  a  peg,  as  a  tooth,  a  leg, 
or  a  foot.  Slang. 

7-  A  pointed  prong  or  claw  for  catching  or  tearing,  as  in 
harpooning  a  turtle  or  husking  corn. 

8  A  blow,  as  with  the  fist.  Slang  or  Dial. 

9  An  act  of  hard  or  protracted  effort,  as  in  walking.  Rare. 

10.  A  shinty  ball.  Scot  Ir . 

11.  =  PIN,  71.,  3  o. 

12.  A  drink  of  spirits,  usually  whisky  or  brandy,  diluted 
with  soda  water.  Slang,  Orig.  India. 

peg  (pSg),  v.  t. ;  pegged  (pSgd) ;  peg'ging  (pgg'Tng).  1.  To 
put  a  peg  or  pegs  in  ;  to  fasten  the  parts  of  with  pegs  ;  as, 
to  peg  shoes.  Hence,  fig. :  To  confine  or  keep  in  place, 
as  with  pegs  ;  as,  in  speculator’s  cant,  to  peg  the  market 
is  to  prevent  change  in  price  by  selling  or  buying. 

I  will  rend  an  oak 

And  peg  thee  in  his  knotty  entrails  Shak. 

2  Cribbage.  To  score  with  a  peg,  as  points  in  the  game. 

3.  To  harpoon,  as  a  turtle.  Cant. 

4.  To  indicate  or  mark  by  pegs;  specif.,  Australasia,  to 
mark  out  (a  miner’s  claim  or  an  agricultural  selection)  by 
pegs  at  the  four  corners,  each  bearing  the  claimant’s  name, 
in  conformity  with  act  of  Parliament ;  —  often  with  out. 

5.  To  point,  as  game  ;  —  said  of  dogs. 

6  To  throw  ;  as,  to  peg  things  at  one.  Colloq. 

7.  To  hit ;  hammer  ;  pommel.  Colloq. 

to  peg  out.  a  Croquet.  To  put  (a  rover  ball)  out  of  the  game 
by  making  it  hit  the  stake,  b  To  mark,  or  outline,  with 
pegs.  See  peg,  v.  t.,  4.  c  To  stretch  and  fasten  with  pegs, 
d  To  toss  out,  or  allow  to  run  out,  as  a  fishing  line.  Colloq. 
peg,  v.  i.  1.  To  work  diligently  ;  to  make  continued  effort ; 

—  usually  with  on,  at,  or  away ;  as,  to  peg  away  at  a  task. 

2  To  count  and  score  with  pegs,  as  in  cribbage ;  also,  to 
hit  a  peg  in  croquet. 

3.  To  throw  ;  in  fishing,  to  throw  a  fly.  Colloq. 

4.  To  drink  pegs.  See  peg,  n.,  12.  Colloq. 

to  peg  out.  a  To  end  one’s  play  by  pegging,  in  croquet  or 
cribbage.  b  To  give  out ;  to  fail ;  to  die.  Slang. 
Peg'a-num  (pSg'a-nQm),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  ngyavov  rue.] 
Rot.  A  small  but  widely  distributed  genus  of  rutaceous 
herbs  having  alternate  leaves  and  large  white  solitary 
flowers  with  12—15  stamens.  P.  harmala  is  the  African  rue. 


pee,  v.  i.  [Cf.  dial,  pie.]  To  peek; 
to  squint.  Dial.  Eng. 
pee,  n.  [See  pea-jacket.]  A 
kind  of  man’s  coat,  worn  chiefly 
in  the  75th- 1 7th  centuries.  Obs. 
pee'ble  (pe'b’l).  Obs.  or  Scot, 
var.  of  PEBBLE. 

Pee'bles.  Peter  (pe'b’lz).  In 
Scott’s  “  Redgauntlet,”  a  liar 
and  drunkard  who  had  been  at 
law  for  fifteen  years  and  had  be¬ 
come  poor  and  almost  insane, 
peece.  4*  pece. 
peece.  Obs.  or  Scot.  &  dial.  Eng. 
\ur.  of  piece. 

pee'chi  (pe'chY),  n.  [Sechuana 
jtifse  ea  naga,  or  Sesuto  pit  si 
zebra,  horse.]  Burchell’s  zebra, 
peecull.  4*  picul. 
peed  <p5d),  a.  [pee,  v.  -+-  -erf.] 
Blind  in  one  eve.  Dial.  Eng. 
peedegre,  peedeugre.  4*  pedi¬ 
gree. 

pee  de  grewe.  4*  pedigree. 
peek.  Obs.  or  Scot.  &  dial.  Eng. 
var.  of  peak. 

peek,  n.  [Imitative.]  A  peep 
or  chirp,  as  of  a  bird, 
peek.  v.  i.  To  speak  in  a  thin 
peeping  voice  ;  to  peep, 
peek'a-boo  (pek'd-bGo),  n.  A 
clald’s  game  ;  bopeep. 
peeke  (pek).  Var.  of  peag. 
peeked.  4*  peaked. 
r<e»k'er,  n.  A  kind  of  flat  chisel 


used  by  Cornish  miners, 
peek'y.  Var.  of  peaky. 
peel.  Var.  of  peal,  fish, 
peel.  Dial.  Eng.  var.  of  pail. 
peel.  Obs.  or  dial.  Eng.  var.  of 
PEAL. 

peel.  Scot.  var.  of  pool.  [Sccrf.  I 
peel,  r.  t.  V  7i.  Equal  ;  match. | 
peel.  n.  [Cf  pillow.]  A  pil¬ 
low,  esp.  tor  the  making  of  lace. 
See  pillow,  3  b.  Dial.  Eng. 
peel'crowL  4*  pilcrow. 
peeld.  Peeled.  R.  Sp.  [3  a. I 
Peel  district  See  district,  ?i.,| 
pee'le  (pe'lP),  n.  [Sechuana 
jieeli ,  pheli.]  The  reebok. 
peeled  (pela),j>.  a.  (See  peel 
to  plunder.]  Plundered  or  pil¬ 
laged  ;  bared  ;  stripped  ;  ns : 
Specif.,  tonsured  ;  threadbare; 
deprived  ot  skin  or  covering,  as 
fruit ;  poor  ;  beggarly.  —  peel'- 
ed-neas.  n. 

peel  end  [From  peel  a  shovel.] 
The  part  beyond  the  cutter  in  a 
biscuit  or  cracker  machine, 
peel'er.  n.  [See  peel  to  plun¬ 
der.]  1.  A  pillager.  Ohs. 

2.  A  plant  that  impoverishes  the 
soil.  Dial.  Eng. 

3-  One  that  peels,  or  strips;  spe¬ 
cif.,  a  crah  that  has  begun  to 
shed  its  shell.  [tier.  Slang.  I  | 
4.  An  energetic  person  :  a  hus-| 
peel'er,  n.  Orig.,  a  policeman  1 


in  the  Irish  constabulary  ;  —  so 
called  from  Sir  Robert  Peel, 
who  organized  it  ;  hence,  any 
policeman  Slang. 
peel'er,  n.  An  iron  bar  used  in 
making  holes  for  hop  poles,  etc. 
Kent,  Eng.  [Lie.  | 

peel 'gar'llc.  Var.  of  piloak-| 
peel ' house  .  n.  =  peel,  n.,3. 
Peel'ism  (pel'Tz’m),  v.  Theory 
or  doctrine  of  Peelites. 

Peel'ite.  n.  f  Peel  +  -ite.]  Eng. 
Hist.  One  of  a  political  party 
formed  to  support  Sir  Robert 
Peel  in  advocating  the  repeal  of 
the  corn  laws  in  1846,  and  later 
merged  in  the  Liberal  party. 
Peelparish.  See  parish,  n.,  1  c. 
peel  tower.  =  peel,  n.,  3. 
pee'nash  (pe'nish),  n.  [Hind. 
pinas.]  Med.  Inflammation  of 
the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
nose,  due  to  maggots, 
peenge  tpenj),  '  •  '•  To  com¬ 
plain;  whine.  Scot.  Sr  Dial.  Eng. 
peening  rammer.  =  pegging 

RAMMER. 

pee  oy'  (pf-oi'),  n.  A  cone  of 
damp  gunpowder,  used  by  boys 
as  a  firework.  Scot. 
peep.  Ohs.  or  dial.  Eng.  var.  of 
pi  i*,  a  spot.  [nopeep.  I 

peep'-bo'  (-b<V ),  n.  Peekaboo:) 
peep'er,  n.  One  that  peeps,  or 
chirps,  as  a  young  chicken,  a 


cricket  frog,  or  a  young  pigeon, 
peep  '-eye',  n.  Bopeep.  A'.  [Eng.  I 
peep  hawk.  A  k«  Htrel.  Dial.  | 
peep'hole/,  n.  A  hole,  or  crevice, 
through  which  one  may  peep, 
pee'ple.  +  i-ipal,  people. 
peep'-o’-day'  boys.  The  Irish 
Protestant  insurgents  of  1784  ;  — 
so  called  from  their  visiting  the 
houses  of  their  antagonists  at 
daybreak  in  search  of  arms, 
peep  plate.  Firearms.  A  plate 
with  a  peep  sight,  attached  to 
the  eyepiece  of  some  rear  eights, 
peep  show  A  small  show  or 
object  exhibited,  which  is 
viewed  through  an  orifice  or  a 
magnify  ing  glass, 
peept.  Peeped.  R.  Sp.  [tree- I 
pee'pul  tree.  Vur.  of  pipvi.I 
peep'y,  a.  [From  3d  peep.] 

1.  Sleepy.  Dial.  Eng.  (eyes.  R.  I 

2.  Given  to  peeping;  as,  peej>y\ 
peer.  4*  pear,  pier. 

peer.  Scot.  var.  of  POOR, 
peer  ( per),  r.  t.  To  pour.  Obs. 
or  Dial.  Eng. 

peer,  r.  t.  To  cause  to  peeq  out 
or  appear.  Ohs. 
peer,  i.  To  be  equ 
peerch.  ^  perch,  a  pole 
peerd.  Peered.  Ref.  Sp. 
peer'riom  (per'dam ),  n.  1.  State 
!  of  being  peer  or  a  peer;  also,  Obs., 

I  territory  of  a  (French)  peer. 


(■equally, 
ual:  to  rank | 


2.  Stateof  beingequal;  equality, 
peere.  +  pear,  peer,  pier. 
peer'hood,  7».  See  -hood. 
peer'ie.  peer'y  (per'l),  n.  A 
peg  top.  Scot,  tf  Dial.  Eng. 
peer'ie.  peer'y,  a.  [See  Ut 
peer  ]  Inquisitive  ;  suspicious; 
sharp.  Scot,  Dial.  Eng. 
peer'ing-ly,  adv.  of  peering, 
p.  pr. 

peerk  (dial.  pY'uk).  Obs.  or 
dial.  Eng.  var.  of  pkkk. 
peerle.  pearl. 
peerBable-  pierceable. 

peerse.  4*  pierce. 
peer 'ship,  n.  See  -ship. 
peert  (dial,  pert,  pi' at.  pyert) 
Ohs.  or  dial.  var.  of  pert. 
peer'y.  Var.  of  peerik. 
pees.  4*  peace,  pease,  peise, 
pi  kck.  [Newfoundland .  I 

peea  (pes),  n.  Roe  of  a  fish.| 
pee-aash'  (pt-Bash')* n.  [Hind. 
plsiich  demon,  fr.  Skr.  piqaca.] 
Meteor.  See  dust  storm 
peeacod.  4*  peasbcod. 
peeae'weep.  Var. of  pkesweep. 
peeahwa.  4*  PK9HWA. 
peesible,  peeaibiy.  etc  4*  peace¬ 
able,  etc. 

||  pee'ao-reh  (pe'sfi-r?\  n.  [ Ma¬ 
rathi  pisaru.)  The  meminha. 
pees'weep,  pcaae'weep,  n. 
[From  its  cry.  Cf.  pewit.] 
Local,  Eng.  a  The  lapwing,  b 


|  The  greenfinch. 

|  peet.  Var.  of  peat. 

Peeter.  4*  Peter. 
peet'weet  (pet'wet),  n.  [Imita- 
I  tive.]  The  spotted  sandpiper, 
pee'ver  (pe'vgr),  n.  A  stone 
used  in  hopscotch  ;  also,  the 
game.  Scot.  [peavey.I 

pee'vey,  pee'vy  (-vT).  Vara,  ofj 
pee'vit  (-vlt).  Var.  of  pewit. 
pee'wee  (pe'we),  n.  [From  its 
cry.  Cf.  pewit.]  1.  a  A  lap¬ 
wing  Scot,  b  A  magpie  lark. 
Australia. 

2.  A  small  child.  [Z>ia/.,  U.  5.1 

3.  A  small  marble  or  alley.) 
pee'weep.  Var.  of  pkesweep. 
pee'wit.  Var.  of  pewit. 

peff.  Dial.  Eng.  var.  of  prch. 
Peg,  7?.  =  Meg,  Margaret,  a 

feminine  name. 

pe'ga  ( pa'gii),  peg'a-dor'  ( pfcg'- 
d-dor'),n.  [Sp.,pefira  a  sticking.] 
A  remora. 

peg^a-lan'tern,  n.  A  will-o’- 
the-wisp,  or  jack-o’lantern. 
pe-gall'  (p5-g61'),  w.  [Galibi 
jtagaraJ]  A  wicker  basket 
used  by  natives  in  Guiana, 
peg'a-nite  (peg'd-nlt),  n.  [G. 
peganit.  fr.  Gr.  Trqyavov  rue  ; 
—  named  from  its  color.]  Min. 
A  basic  phosphate  of  alumin¬ 
ium  occurring  in  green  crystal- 
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Peg's  BUS  (pSg'd-s&s),  n.  [L.,  fr.  Gr.  n»?ya<709.]  1.  Gr. 
Myth.  A  winged  horse  fabled  to  have  sprung  from  the  body 
©f  Medusa  at  her  death.  W ith  a  blow  of  his  hoof,  he  caused 
Hippocrene,  the  inspiring  fountain  of  the  Muses,  to  spring 
from  Mount  Helicon.  Hence  he  is,  in  modern  times,  asso¬ 
ciated  with  poetic  inspiration.  Cf.  Belleuuphon,  1. 

Each  spurs  his  jaded  Pegasus  apace.  Bryon. 

2.  gen.  -81  (-si).  Astron.  A  northern  constellation  near  the 
vernal  equinoctial  point.  Its  three  brightest  stars,  with 
the  brightest  star  of  Andromeda,  form  the  square  of  Pegasus. 

3.  a  Zodl.  A  genus  of  small 
East  Indian  marine  fishes, 
with  a  long  snout,  a  small 
toothless  mouth,  and  a  body 
wholly  covered  with  bony 
plates.  The  ventral  fins  are 
of  only  two  rays,  and  the 
pectoral  fins  spread  horizon¬ 
tally  like  a  pair  of  wings.  It 
is  the  best-known  genus  of  a  small  family,  Pe-gas'i-d» 
(pe-gSs'T-de).  b  [/.  c .]  Any  fish  of  the  above  genus.  — 
peg'a  sld  (pgg'd-sld),  n.  —  peg'a-soid  (-soid),  a. 

peg  board-  A  board  with  holes  for  pegs,  as  one  to  peg 
scores  on,  as  in  cribbage. 

pegged  (pSgd),  prel.  <t>  p.  p.  of  peg.  Specif. :  p.  a.  Com. 
Designating  stock  held  at  or  near  one  price.  Wall  Street 
Cant ,  U.  S.  —  pegged  splint,  Veter.,  an  exostosis  extending 
partly  or  completely  across  the  posterior  face  of  the  cannon 
bone  beneath  the  flexor  tendons  and  frequently  interfer¬ 
ing  with  their  movement,  thereby  causing  lameness.  It 
diners  from  ordinary  splint  only  in  location, 
peg'glng  (pSg'lng),  n.  1.  A  fastening  with  pegs. 

2.  Pegs  collectively,  or  material  to  make  into  pegs. 

3.  A  beating. 

4.  Continuous  effort,  as  in  steady  work.  Colloq. 

5-  Mining.  Act  of  marking  by  pegs.  Australasia. 

pegging  awl.  An  awl  to  make  holes  for  pegs,  esp.  in  shoe¬ 
making. 

Pegging  rammer.  Founding.  A  rammer  for  soft  open  sand 
courses,  consisting  of  an  oolong  piece  of  iron,  varying 
usually  from  a  quarter  of  an  incn  to  an  inch  in  thickness, 
secured  to  the  end  of  apiece  of  tubing  or  bar  iron. 
Peg'gOt-ty,  Clara  (p5g'tft-T  ;  p£-g5t'T).  A  very  plump 
servant  girl,  the  faithful  nurse  of  David  Copperfield  in 
Dickens’s  novel  of  that  name.  See  Barkis. 

Peg'gy  (pSg'T),  a.  Resembling  a  peg. 
peg  ladder.  A  ladder  of  but  one  standard,  with  cross¬ 
pieces  inserted. 

peg  leg.  A  wooden  leg,  or,  Slang ,  a  person  using  one. 
peg'ma  tite  (pSg'ind-tit),  n.  [From  Gr.  irijyfia  something 
fastened  together,  in  allusion  to  the  quartz  and  feldspar  in 
graphic  granite.  See  pegma.]  Petrog  a  A  variety  of  gran¬ 
ite  occurring  in  dikes  or  veins,  characterized  by  excessive¬ 
ly  coarse  texture  and  presence  often  of  unusual  minerals  ; 
hence,  by  extension,  the  same  formation  in  other  rocks ;  as, 
syenite  pegmatite ,  diorite  pegmatite ,  etc.  b  Graphic  gran¬ 
ite.  —  peg  ma-tit'ic  (-tlt'Tk),  a. 
pe-gol'o-gy  (pe-gQl'o-jl),  n.  [Gr.  mjyrj  fountain  +  -logy.] 
The  study  of  springs,  esp.  those  supplying  mineral  and 
medicinal  waters. 

peg  striker.  One  who  pegs  turtles, 
peg  switch-  Elec.  A  plug  switch. 

peg  tankard-  A  tankard  marked  w  ith  pegs  to  divide  the 
liquor  equally.  “  Drink  down  to  your  peg.”  Longfellow. 
Peg  top  An  obconical  top,  with  a  sharp  metal  peg,  spun 
with  a  string  by  throwing  it  from  the  hand.  — peg'-tOP  ,  a. 
II  peFgnoir'  (pgn'war'),  n.  [F.,  fr.  peigner  to  comb,  L. 
pectinare.  See  pectinate.]  A  woman’s  loose  dressing 
sack  ;  hence,  a  loose  morning  gown  or  wrapper, 
peine  (pail  ;  F.  p§n),  n.  [F.]  Law.  Lit.,  punishment;  — 
used  only  in,  or  as  short  for,  peine  forte  et  dure  ( pron ., 
as  F .,  p€n  for-ta  diir',  or  pan)  [F.,  lit.,  strong  and  hard 
puiyj'nnent],  a  punishment  formerly  inflicted  upon  a  pris¬ 
oner  who  refused  to  plead,  by  pressing  him  under  heavy 
weights  until  he  pleaded  or  was  crushed  to  death, 
peise  (paz  ;  pez),  n.  [OF.  peis.  See  poise.]  Weight;  poise. 
Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng.  Specif. :  Obs.  a  A  measure  of  weight, 
b  A  weight  in  a  clock. 

peise,  v.  t.  <Sci.  [OF.  peser.  See  poise.]  Obs.  1.  To  weigh, 
as  in  a  balance  ;  also,  to  weigh  mentally  ;  deliberate  on. 


Pekingese  Dog. 


2.  To  weigh  down  ;  to  oppress. 

Lest  leaden  slumber  jieise  me  down.  Shak. 

3.  To  supply  with  weights,  as  a  clock. 

pe'jo-ra-tive  (pe'jo-ra-tTv  ;  pe-j5r'a*tTv  ;  277),  a.  [L.  pe- 
jorare  to  render  worse,  fr.  L.  pejor,  used  as  com  par.  of 
mains  evil :  cf.  F.  pSjoratif.]  Implying  or  imputing  evil ; 
depreciatory;  disparaging;  esp.,  Philol .,  used  of  words 
whose  root  meaning  is  depreciated  by  a  suffix.  Cf.  melio¬ 
rative. —  n.  A  depreciatory  word. 

pe-ke'a  (pe-ke'd),  n.  [Galibi  pekeih.]  A  South  American 
timber  tree  ( Caryocar  bntyrosum ),  bearing  edible  oily  nuts 
much  like  souari  nuts  ;  also,  any  species  of  this  genus. 

pe  kln'  (pokin';  -king'),  n.  [F.  pekin.]  A  silk  material, 
usually  striped  or  flowered,  orig.  from  China. 

Pe/klng'  (pe'klng'),  n.  A  city  of  China.  —  Peking  duck, 
one  of  a  breed  of  large  creamy  white  domestic  ducks  with 
orange  bill,  legs,  and  feet.  —  P.  nightingale,  the  Japanese 
nightingale. 

Pe  king  ese'  (pe'kTng-ez' ;  -es'),  Pe  kin  ese',  a.  Of  or 
pertaining  to  Peking.  — n.  sing.  JL‘  pi.  A  native  of  Peking. 
See  mandarin,  n.,  2.— Pekingese,  or  Pekinese,  dog  or  spaniel, 
one  of  a  Chinese  breed 
of  short-legged,  pendent- 
eared, pug-nosed  toy  dogs, 
with  a  flowing  coat  sug¬ 
gesting  that  of  a  collie. 

They  are  more  nearly  re¬ 
lated  to  the  pugs  than  to 
the  spaniels,  and  make  re¬ 
markably  intelligent  and 
affectionate  pets. 

pek'oe  (pSk'o  ;  pe'ko ;  277),  n., 
or  pekoe  tea.  [Chin,  pai2 
white  -f-  ‘Ago2  hair  (the  leaves 
being  picked  with  the  down  still 
on  them),  Cantonese pak-ho ,  Swatow  pek-ho ,  Amoy  pek-o.~\ 
A  kind  of  black  tea  of  fine  flavor,  composed  of  young  leaves 
picked  in  early  spring  and  roasted  at  a  low  temperature. 

pel'age  (pSl'aj),  n.  [F.  pelage ,  fr.  L.  pilus  hair.]  The 
covering,  or  coat,  of  a  mammal,  as  of  wool,  fur,  or  hair. 

Pe  la'gl  an  (pe-la'jT-on),  n.  [L.  Pelagianus .]  Eccl. 
Hist.  A  follower  of  Pelagius,  a  British  monk,  who  went 
to  Rome  about  400  a.  d.  and  died  about  418.  See  Pela- 
giani8m.  —  Pe-la'gi-an,  a. 

Pe-la'gi-an  ism  (-Tz’m),  n.  The  theories  or  doctrines  of 
Pelagius.  His  distinctive  teachings,  denounced  as  heret¬ 
ical,  are:  (1)  There  is  no  such  thing  as  original  sin;  (2) 
consequently,  there  is  no  baptismal  regeneration,  (3)  nor 
damnation  of  unbaptized  infants,  (4)  nor  hereditary  taint 
of  Adam’s  sin  ;  he  did,  however,  set  a  bad  example  and  his 
descendants  have  followed  it ;  (5)  man  is  the  author  of  his 
own  salvation ;  (6)  man  has  perfect  freedom  of  the  will  and 
does  not  need  God’s  grace  to  set  him  right. 

pe-lag'ic  (-lXj'Tk),  a.  [L.  pelagicus ,  fr.  pelagus  sea,  Gr. 
WAayos.]  Of  or  pert,  to  the  ocean ;  oceanic  ;  —  esp.  applied 
to  organisms  living  at  the  surface  of  the  ocean,  away  from 
the  coast. 

pel-ar'go-nate  (pgl-ar'go-nat),  n.  Chem.  A  salt  or  ester 
of  pelargonic  acid. 

pel  ar-gon'lc  (pel'ar-gbn'Tk),  a.  [ Pelargonium  -f-  -ic.] 
Chem.  Pertaining  to  or  designating  an  acid,  C8Hl7C02H,  of 
the  formic  acid  series,  found  in  its  ethyl  ester  form  in  the 
leaves  of  the  geranium  (Pelargonium)  and  allied  plants, 
and  also  obtained  artificially.  The  ethyl  ester  is  fragrant, 
and  is  prepared  artificially  by  oxidation  of  the  oil  of  rue, 
for  commercial  use  in  flavoring  wines,  brandy,  etc. 

Perar-go'ni-um  (-go'nT-wm),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  TreAapyoc 
a  stork.]  1.  Bot.  A  large  genus  of  South  African  gerani- 
aceous  plants,  mostly  with  showy  flowers  of  various  shades 
of  red  or  white,  distinguished  from  Geranium  by  the 
spurred  calyx  and  irregular  corolla.*  They  are  widely  cul¬ 
tivated,  often  under  tne  name  geranium.  Some  species 
have  handsomely  cut  fragrant  foliage.  See  Geranium,  2. 

2  [/.  c.]  Hart.  A  plant  of  this  genus,  esp.  one  of  the  cul¬ 
tivated  race  from  P.  grandijlorum,  P.  eucullalum ,  and  P. 
angulosum ,  known  also  as  Lady  Washington  geranium. 

Pe  ias'gi-an  (pe-15s'ji-an)  )  a.  [L.  Pelasgus ,  Gr.  Ile- 

Pe-las'gic  (-ISs'jTk  ;  -lSz'jTk)  I  Ac<ryd?a  Pelasgian.]  1.  Of 
or  pertaining  to  the  Pelasgians. 

2.  \l.  c .]  Zodl.  Wandering. 


Pe-las'gi-an  (pe-lSs'jT-dn),  n.  a  One  of  an  early  people 
or  group  of  peoples  mentioned  by  classical  writers  as  the 
primitive  dwellers  in  Greece  and  the  eastern  islands  of 
the  Mediterranean.  Cf.  Minoan,  Mycenaean,  b  Hence, 
a  member  of  that  branch  of  the  Mediterranean  race  which 
Sergi  holds  to  have  formed  the  pre-Hellenic  population  of 
this  region. 

pel'e  cold  (pSl'e-koid),  n.  [Gr.  wcA<kv<>  a  hatchet  -+•  -oid  ] 
Geom.  A  figure,  somew  hat  hatclieb-shaped, 
bounded  by  a  semicircle  and  two  inverted 
quadrants,  and  equal  in  area  to  the  square 
A  BCD  inclosed  by  the  chords  of  the  four 
quadrants. 

pol'er-lne  (pSl'er-Tn  ;  pgl'er-en'),  n.  [F. 
pelerine  a  tippet,  fr.  pelerin  a  pilgrim,  fr. 

L.  peregrinus  foreign,  alien.  See  pilgrim.]  Pelecoid.  AD. 
A  woman’s  cape  ;  esp.,  a  fur  cape  longer  DC  inverted 
in  front  than  behind.  q  u  a  d  r  a  n  t  al 

Pe'le'S  hair  (pe'lez).  [After  a  Hawaiian  semicircle  #< 
goddess  associated  with  the  crater  Ki- 
lauea.]  Glass  threads  or  fibers  formed  by  the  wind  from 
bits  blown  from  frothy  lava  or  from  the  tips  of  lava  jets  or 
from  bits  of  liquid  lava  thrown  into  the  air.  It  often  col¬ 
lects  in  thick  masses  resembling  tow. 
pell  (pSlf),  n.  No  pi.  [OF.  pelfre,  peufre,  peuffe,  akin  to 
pelfrer  to  plunder  ;  orig.  uncert.  Cf.  pilfer.]  1.  Stolen 
property  ;  spoil  ;  booty. 

2.  Any  property  or  belongings  ;  goods.  Obs. 

3.  Money  ;  riches  ;  lucre  ;  gain  ;  —  usually  with  the  idea  of 
ill-gotten  or  worthless.  “  Mucky  pelf.”  Spenser.  ‘‘Paltry 
pelf.”  Burke. 

4  Rubbish  ;  trash  ;  refuse.  Obs.  or  Dial. 

6.  A  ne’er-do-well ;  a  good-for-nothing  person.  Obs. 
Pel'ham  (pSl'am),  n.  [From  proper  name.]  A  horse’s  bit 
combining  the  features  of  the  snaffle  and  curb  bits. 
Pel'ham,  n.  The  hero  of  Bulwer-Lytton’s  novel  “Pelham. ,r 

Pelham,  the  man  of  fashion,  the  bustling  statesman,  the  self¬ 
ish  epicure,  the  retiring  scholar,  the  reckless  rogue  and  vaga¬ 
bond,  the  melodramatic  Byronic  man  of  mystery 

IF  if  into  {in  Encyc.  Brit.) 
Pe'li-as  (pe'lt-ds;  p£l'T-),  n.  [L.,  fr.  Gr.  IleAias.]  Gr. 
Myth.  A  king  of  Iolcus.  He  sent  Jason  after  the  Golden 
Fleece,  and  after  Jason's  return  was  cut  to  pieces  and 
boiled  by  his  own  daughters,  who  had  been  told  by  Medea 
that  thus  they  might  restore  him  to  youth.  His  son  Acas- 
tus  drove  Jason  and  Medea  out  of  the  country.  See  Jason, 
1,  Medea. 

pel'i-can  (p£l'T-kdn),  n.  Also  pelecan.  [F.  pelican ,  L. 
pelicanus,  pelecanus,  Gr.  TreAeitav  a  water  bird  of  the  pel¬ 
ican  kind  ;  cf.  neXticd?  woodpecker,  neXfKav  to  hew  with 
an  ax,  7re'AeKu<?  an  ax,  Skr.  paragu .]  1.  Any  of  certain 

very  large  totipalmate  birds  of  the 
genus  Pelecanus ,  with  a  very  large 
bill  and  distensible  gular  pouch  in 
which  the  food  (fish)  is  caught,  and 
very  long  wings. 

About  ten  species  are 
known.  The  Ameri¬ 
can  white  pelican  (P. 
erythrorhyncho  s), 
now  found  chiefly  in 
western  North  Amer-  • 
ica,  is  pure  white  with 
black  primaries,  about 
five  feet  long,  and  its 
wings  spread  nearly 
twelve  feet.  Several 
somewhat  similar  spe¬ 
cies  occur  in  the  Old 
World,  two  ( P .  onocrotalus  and  P.  crispus)  in  southeastern 
Europe.  The  brown  pelican  (P.  occidental  is),  common  in 
Florida,  is  chiefly  dark  brown  and  silvery  gray.  A  similar 
species  (P.  Californians)  occurs  on  the  Pacific  coast.  The 
spectacled  pelican  ( P .  conspicilfalus)  inhabits  Australia 
and  New  Guinea.  It  was  formerly  erroneously  believed 
that  pelicans  fed  their  young  with  their  own  blood  ;  hence 
the  pelican  is  often  depicted  in  heraldry  and  symbolic  art 
in  her  piety,  that  is,  over  her  nest,  with  wings  extended, 
and  wounding  her  breast,  from  which  fall  drops  of  blood. 
This  fabled  practice  of  the  bird  became  symbolic  of  Christ, 
and  of  charity. 


Spectacled  Pelican  ( Pelecanus  conspi- 
cillatus). 


line  crusts.  [Obs. I 

Peg'a  sa'ri  an,  a.  Pegasean.| 
Peg  a-se'an  (p£g  d-se'Gn;  rtf- 
ga'8$-<ln ).  Pe-ga'8l  an  ( pf-ga'sP- 
<Tn),  a.  Of  or  pert,  to  Pegasus  or 
poetry.  Now  It. 

Pe  ga'si  an,  a.  Of  or  pert,  to 
Pegasus,  a  Roman  jurist  of  the 
1st  century  a.  d.  See  Procu- 
lian.  —  Pe-ga'si-an,  n. 

pegd.  Pegged.  Ref.  Sp. 

pege.  +  page,  peg.  [pegs. I 
peg'cer  (p5g'?r),  n.  One  that| 
pegging  board.  =  peg  board. 
peg'gle,  n.  A  hawthorn  fruit ; 
a  haw.  Dial.  Eng. 

peg'gle,  y.  i.  [Var.  of  peckle.] 
To  peck.  Dial.  Eng. 
peg'grell.  +  pegkall. 

P©g'gy.  «•  [From  Peg.  familiar 
form  of  Meg.]  Any  of  several 
small  birds;  esp., ‘the  white- 
throat,  blackcap,  chiffchaff,  or 
willow  wren.  Local ,  Eng. 
peg'gy.  Var.  of  piogy,  tipcat 
or  cat.  Dial.  Eng. 

Peg'gy- mast',  n.  Naut.  A  spar 
for  a  pennon.  Obs.  Scot. 
pegh  (p6f ;  p?K).  Var.  of  pecu 
peght.  +  pict. 
peg'less,  a.  See -less. 
peg'ma  (pfg'ma),  pegme  (pern; 
pfcm),  n.  [L.  pegma  a  movable 
stage,  Gr.  nfiypa.  orig.,  a  frame¬ 
work.]  A  sort  of  moving  stage 
used  in  pageants,  etc.  ;  also,  an 
inscription  borne  by  one.  Obs. 
peg'mo-tize  (pgg'md-tTz),  v.  t. 
Petrog.  To  convert  into  pegma¬ 
tite.  —  peg  ma-ti  za'tlon  (-tl- 
za'shun  ;  -tT-za'shiln),  n. 
peg 'ma-toid  (-toid),  a.  [  pegma¬ 
tite  +  -oid.]  Resembling  pegma¬ 
tite  ;  pegmatitic. 
peg'o-mancy  (pSg'o-mfin'sr), 


peg  stick.  =  float,  n  ,  3  g. 
peg  tooth.  See  saw,  n..  lllust. 
peg  'tops n .  pi.  T rousers  wide 
at  the  hips  and  narrow  at  the 
ankles.  Sla?ig._ 

Pe  gu'an  (p5-goo'dn),  n.  A  na¬ 
tive  of  Pegu.  See  Mon. 

Pegu'  cat'e-chu  (pg-goo'). 
[From  Pegu,  in  Lower  Burma.] 
See  catechu  c. 

peg  wood.  Watchmaking.  Wood, 
as  dogwood  or  willow,  used,  in 
splints  whittled  to  a  point,  for 
cleaning  out  pivot  holes, 
peg'wood',  n.  The  6pindle  tree, 
penen.  pe  a  h  e  n  . 

Peh'le-vi  (pa'l<=-ve),  Pehl'vi 
(pal've).  Vars.  of  Paiilavi. 
pe'ho  (pa'ho),  n.  The  New 
Zealand  morepork. 
peh'-tsai'.  Var.  of  pe-tsai. 

P.  E.  I.  Abbr  Prince  Edward 
Island. 

peice.  +  piece. 
peiere.  -fr  pair. 
peigh  (p6f  ;  pSK).  Obs.  or  dial. 
Eng.  var.  of  pech. 
peignt  +  paint.  [weight.] 
peik'tha.  Var.  of  paiktha.  See| 
peil(pal;  pel).  Dial.  Eng.  var. 
of  PAIL. 

peill.  ^  pale,  to  inclose,  peel. 
pein.  peine,  j*  pain. 
pein  (pen).  Var.  of  peen. 
peinct,  etc.  +  paint,  etc. 
peinible.  ^  pexible. 
peint,  pein'ture.  paint,  etc. 
peion.  +  pigeon. 
peiony.  ^  peony. 
peip.  f  peep. 
peiple.  +  people. 
peir.  «{•  pear,  pier,  [of  peer. I 
peir  (.Scot.  per).  Obs.  or  Scot. | 
pei  ram'e-ter  (pI-r&m'$-tSr),  n. 
'*  [Gr.  netpa  a  trial  -f  -meter.]  A 

i L  'n'i  1 1  n  ^  ”  |  kind  of  dynamometer  to  me  as- 

cy.]  Divination  by  fountains.  ur,  ,he  f6ne  required  to  draw 

peg  rail.  a.  Petty  ;  beggarly,  vehicles  over  a  road  surface. 
Obs.  Scot.  [truss,  n.,  7.  |  peir'and-lie,  adv.  [From  old  p. 

Pe  gram  truss  (pe'grdm).  See|  pr.  of  pear  for  appear.]  Appar- 
pegy roots'  (pgg'riJots'),  n.  Set-  ently.  Scot. 
terwort.  Pel  ras'tic  <  pl-r&s'ttk),  a.  [Gr. 


7reipa<rTi/co9,  fr.  rrei pav  to  try, 
fr.  irelpa  a  trial.]  Fitted  for 
trial  ;  experimental  ;  tentative. 
R.  —  pei-ras'ti-cal-ly,  adv.  R. 
pelrce.  pierce. 
peire.  ^  pair. 
peirement.  +  pairment. 
peir'er,  n.  [  pair,  v.  +  -cr.]  An 
impairer.  Obs  [Pe  reski  a.  I 
Pei-res'ki-a,  u.  [NL.]  Syn.  of  | 
peirl.  *i*  pearl. 
peirry.  +  perry.  [pierce.  I 
peirse.  f  parse,  perse,] 
peirte.  +  pert. 

peis.  peace,  pease,  pece, 

PEISE.  PIECE,  POISE.  [COIN.] 
pei'sa.  Var.  of  PEISSA.  See| 
peisache.  j*  pisachee. 
peis'age.  pesage. 
peisamt.  +  peasant 
peis 'ant.  a.  [OF.  &  F.  pesant, 
prop.  p.  pr.  of  peser  to  weigh. 
Cf.  poise.]  Weighty  ;  forcible 
Obs.  —  peis  'ant- ly.  ad v.  Obs. 
peise.  f  pease. 
peise'less,  a.  See  -less.  Obs. 
peis'er  (paz'Cr),  n.  [Cf.  OF. 
peseor ,  nom.  sing,  pesdre.]  One 
who  weighs  ;  specif.,  an  official 
weigher.  Obs. 
peish'wa.  Var.  of  peshwa. 
peish'wah.  •]•  peshwa. 
peisible.  +  peaceable. 
peis'sa(pT'sd),  n.  [Per. paisa.] 
See  coin. 

peit.  +  peat. 

Pei'tho(p!''th5),7i.  [Gr.  TTei0ui.] 
Gr.  Relig.  Persuasion;  —  a  name 
by  which  Aphrodite  was  wor¬ 
shiped  at  Lesbos  and  Pharsalus. 
pei'trel  Var.  of  peytrel. 
pei'trel.  n.  =  poitrel.  Obs. 
—  r.  t.  To  put  a  peitrel  on.  Obs. 
peivesshe.  +  pf.evish. 
pei'xe  re'  (pa'shS  ra').  [Pg. 
peixe  fish  -f  rei  king.]  Any  of 
certain  silversides,  as  Afneri- 
nopsis  calif omienns,  which  is 
an  important  food  fish.  Called 
also  smelt.  California. 
peize.  Obs.  or  dial.  Eng.  var.  of 

PEISE. 


pe'jer-ate,  v.  t.  [L.  pejeratus. 
p.  p.  of  pejerare,  fr.perjurare  to 
swear  falsely.]  To  forswear. 

|  Obs.  —  pe  jer-a'tion,  n.  Obs. 
pe'jorate(pe'ju-rat),r.t.  [L.pe- 
i  f  or  at  us,  p.  p.  See  pejorative.] 
'I’o  depreciate  ;  make  worse.  R. 

|  —  pe  Jo-ra'tion  (-ra'sh«n),  7i.  R. 
pe'jo-rartive-ly,  adv.  of  pejo¬ 
rative. 

pe-jor'i-ty  (pf-j5r'T-tT),  n.  [L. 

I  peg  or  worse  +  -ity.]  State  of 
being  worse.  Obs.  or  R. 
peioun.  ^  pigeon. 
pek.  +  peak,  peck,  pick. 
Pe'kah  (pe'ka),  n.  Bib.  King 
ot  Israel,  about 736-735  b.  c.,  who 
i  usurped  Pekahiah’s  throne. 

2  Kings  xv.  25. 
Pek  a-hi'ah  (pgk'a-hl'd  ;  pC- 
kii 'y <>),«.  Bib.  King  of  Israel 
|  (737-73U  b.  c.),  killed  by  Pekah 
pe-kan'.  Var.  of  pecan. 
pek'an  (pSk'tfn),  n.  IF.  (Can¬ 
ada)  ptkan,  fr.  Amer.  Indian 
I  peA-a/ic.]  The  fisher  ( M  us  tela 
\  pennanti). 

peke.  -[-'peak,  peck,  peek. 
peked.  -f  peaked. 
pekerell.  f  pickerel. 
pek-ex.  «*•  pickax. 

p£  kin'  (pa/k&N'),  n.  [F.  pi- 
km,  ptquin.]  A  civilian. 

Pekke.  f  peck. 

e'kod  (pe'kbd).  Bib. 
pekok.  +  peacock. 
pekul.  \  ar.  of  picul. 
pel.  +  pall,  peel,  pell. 
pel  Pell.  Ref.  Sp. 
pel.  n.  [OF.,  stake.  Cf.  peel  a 
castle.]  A  stake  used  asadummy 
in  sword  practice.  Obs.  or  Hist. 
pe'la  (pa'lii),  n.  [Chin,  pe  la, 
I  dial,  of  paft  white  -f-  ?«4  wax.] 
i  Chinese  wax,  or  the  scale  insect 
|  ( Ericerus  pela)  secreting  it. 
pe-la'da  (pC-la'dd  ;  pf-la'dd), 
i  n:  [NB.]  Med.  A  variety  of 
I  alopecia,  occurring  in  patches. 
— pe-lad'ic  (pt-iad'tk),  a. 
pel  a  dore',  n.  [Sp .pelador.]  A 
depilatory.  Obs. 
pe-la'gi-an  (pt-la'jY-dn),  a.  [L. 


pelagius,  Gr.  7r« Adyto?,  fr. 
TreAayovthe  sea.]  Pelagic.  Rare. 
—  n.  A  pelagic  animal. 
Pe-la'gi-an-ize(-Tz),  r.  i.  To  be¬ 
come  a  Pelagian.  Rare.  —  Pe- 
la'gi-an-iz  er  (-Tz'Sr),  n.  Rare. 
pe-la'gi-ous.  a.  [See  pelagian.] 
Pelagic.  Obs. 

pe-lag'ra.  Var  of  pellagra. 
Pe-la'iah (pP-la'yd;  -ll'd).  Bib. 
Pel  a-li'ah  (ptTd-lT'd).  Bib. 
pelamountaine.  •]•  pella moun¬ 
tain. 

pel'a-myd.  n.  [  L  pel  a  m  p  s, 
-mydis,  Gr.  ^Aa/uv?,  -u6of.] 
A  young  tunny.  Obs. 
pel'a-nos  (p?l'd-n5s),  n. :  pi. 
PBi  ANor(-noi).  [Gr. weAaPOs.] 
Gr.  Antiq.  A  votive  or  sacrificial 
cake  of  meal,  honey,  and  oil. 
Pe-lar'gi(pf-lar'jl),  n.pl-  [NJ^., 
fr.  Gr.  TreAapyo?  stork.]  Zobl. 
A  group  equiv.  to  Pelargomor- 
phte. 

pe-lar'gic  (-jTk),  a.  [Gr.  rreAap- 
yi/co?.]  Pert,  to  storks;  storklike. 
Pe  lar  go-mor'phae  (-gC-m6r'- 
f€),  n.pl.  [NL.;  Gr.  ncXapyoq 
stork  4-  pop<t>ij  form.]  Zobl.  A 
division  ot  birds,  by  Huxley 
limited  to  the  storks,  herons, 
and  ibises, but  in  Gadow’s  classi¬ 
fication  including  the  orders  Ci- 
conii formes,  Anseriformes,  and 
|  Falconiformes.  —  pe-lar'go- 
morph  (p?-lar'g?5-m6rf),  n.  — 
pe-lar  go-mor'phic  (-mfir'iTk). 
a.  [Pelasgians.  | 

Pe-las'gi  (pf-lfts'jT),  n.  pi.  [L  ]| 
pelat.  4  pallet,  a  bed. 

Pel  a-ti'ah  (pCl'd-tl'd)  Bib. 
pelaw.  i*  pilau. 
pele.  •]•  peal,  pillow,  [peel.] 
pele.  Obs.  or  dial.  Eng.  var.  of  | 
pel 'e-can.  +  pelican. 

Pel  e-can '1-dae  (pfl'P-kan't-de). 

[  n.  pi.  [NL.,  fr.  L.  pelecanus.] 
I  Zool.  A  family,  formerly  nearly 
(  coextensive  w*ith  SteganopodeB, 
i  now  restricted  to  the  pelicane. 


ale,  senate,  care,  &m,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofd ;  eve 


Pel  e-ca-nol'des  (-ka-noi'dez), 
n.  fNL.  See  pelican  ;  -oid.] 
Zobl.  The  genus  comprising  the 
diving  netrels  (see  under  div¬ 
ing).  It  is  the  type  of  a  sub¬ 
family,  Pel  e-can  oi-di'n* 
(kfln'oi-dT'ne). 

Pel  e-ca'nns  (-ka'nd6),  n.  IL., 
pelican.  See  pelican.]  Zool. 
Genus  containing  the  pelicans. 
Pel  e-cyp'o-da(-sfp'6-dd), n.pl- 
[NL.  ;  Gr.  7re'A<KV9  a  hatchet  4 
-poda.]  Zobl.  Syn.  of  Lamel- 
li  branch  i  a.  —  pe-lec'y-pod 
(pf-lPs'T-pbd).  a.  &  n.  —  pel  •- 
cjrp'o-dous  (pel'f-eYp'6-dws),  a. 
Pe'leg  (pe'ICg),  n.  [Heb.]  Lit., 
division  :  —  masc.  prop.  name, 
pelegrim.  4  pilgrim. 
pel'e-grlne.  •]•  peregrine. 
pe  le'le  (pit-la'la),  »?.  [Native 
name  on  the  Zambezi  River. )  A 
lip  ring.  Africa.  [MEI.L.I 

pelemele.  4  pall-mai.l,  pell-] 
peler.  4  peeler,  pillar 
pel'er-ln,  n.  [F.  p&lerin.)  A  pil¬ 
grim.  Obs. 

Pelot.  4  pellet. 

e'let  (pe'let).  Bib. 

Pe'leth  (-iPth).  Bib. 
Pel'e-thites  (pgl'P-thlts ;  p 
leth-Tts),  n.  pi.  Bib. 
peleton.  peloton. 
peletre.  peletur.  n.  [See  prlli- 
TOKY,  2.J  a  f  PELLITORY .  b 
Thyme.  Obs. 

Pe^eus  (pe'lQs),  n.  [L  .  fr.  Gr. 
IIijAev?.]  Gr.  Myth.  King  of 
the  Myrmidons,  and  father,  by 
Thetis,  of  Achilles, 
pelewe.  +  pillow. 
pelf,  r.  t.  tf  i.  [OF.  pelfer,  pel¬ 
frer.  See  pelf,  «.]  To  rob  ; 
despoil.  Obs. 
pelfere.  +  pilfer. 
pelf'ish.  a.  Of  or  pert  to  pelf  v 
paltry.  Obs. 

pel'fray,  pel'fry,  n.  I  Cf  -  OF. 

peuferie.  tor  older  pelferie.  See 
pf.lf,  »».]  Pelf.  Obs. 

pel'grim.  +  pilgrim. 

Pe-U'aa  ( pt-lVds).  Bib. 


£vent,  6nd,  recent,  maker;  Ice,  Ill;  old,  obey,  orb,  6dd,  s5ft,  connect ;  use,  unite,  urn,  up,  circus,  menii; 

il  Foreign  Word.  t  Obsolete  Variant  of.  -f  combined  with.  =  equals. 


PELICAN  EEL 
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PELTRY  WARE 


Pelidnota  (P.  / tunc - 
tata).  Nat.  size. 


2  Old  Chem.  A  retort  or  still  with  a  curved  tube  or 
tubes  leading  from  the  head  to  the  body  for  continuous 
condensation  and  redistillation.  The  same  principle  is  still 
used  in  certain  forms  of  distilling  apparatus. 

3.  An  instrument  with  a  curved  beak,  formerly  used  to 
draw  teeth. 

4.  A  six-pounder  culverin,  or  its  shot.  Ots.  or  Hist. 
pelican  fish,  or  pelican  eel.  A  deep-sea  fish  (Eury- 

pharunx  pelecanoiaes)  of  the  order  Lyomeri  with  the  head 
very  long  in  proportion  to  the  trunk.  The  mouth  is  enor¬ 
mous,  the  color  olack,  and  the  body  ends  in  a  tapering 
tail.  It  is  the  only  species  of  its  genus,  and  is  the  type  of 
a  family,  Eurypharyngidte,  containing  also  a  closely  allied 
form.  Gastrostomy. s  bairdi ,  and  in  some  classifications  the 
genus  Saccopharynx  (which  see), 
pelican  flower.  The  goose  flower, 
pel  i-can-ry  (pSl'T-kdn-ri),  n .;  pi.  -ries  (-rlz).  [ pelican 
-r  -ry. ]  A  breeding  place  of  pelicans, 
pel'i  can’s— foot'  l-kdnz-foot'),  n.  A  European  marine  gas¬ 
tropod  shell(  Aporrhais  pes-pelican  i) 
having  the  lip  produced  into  digitate 
processes. 

Pel'l-des  (pSl'T-dez),  n.  [L.,  fr.  Gr. 

A  sou  of  Peleus  ;  esp., 

Achilles. 

Pel  id  no'ta  (pSl'Td-uo'td),  n.  [NL., 
fr.  Gr.  ncXi&vos  livid.]  Zool.  a  An 
extensive  American  genus  of  scara- 
biPoid  beetles  related  to  the  gold¬ 
smith  beetles,  b  [/.  c.]  Any  beetle 
of  this  genus,  as  the  spotted  pe/id- 
yotu  (P.  punctata ),  a  large  orange- 
brown  black-spotted  beetle  which 
feeds  on  the  leaves  of  grapevines, 
pel'i-ke  (pSl'T-ke),  n.  [Gr.  ncXUa  a 
wooden  bowl,  a  cup.]  Class.  Archseol.  An  amphora  of 

a  type  with  a  wide  mouth,  little  or  no  neck,  - * 

and  the  body  set  plump  on  the  base, 
pe  llsse'  (piles'),  ».  [F.,  fr.  LL.  pellicen , 
in  L.  fern,  of  pe/liceus ,  pellicins ,  made 
of  skins,  fr.  pellis  a  skin.  Cf.  pelt  skin, 
pilch,  pell  a  skin ;  see  fell  a  skin.]  1.  A 
long  outer  garment  for  men  or  women, 

originally  of  fur  or  fur-lined.  _ 

2  A  lady’s  or  child’s  long  outer  garment, 
of  silk  or  other  fabric.  Pelike. 

pe'liie  (pe'lit),M.  [Gr.  clay,  mud.]  Petrog.  Any  rock 

of  fine  particles  of  clay  or  mud,  as  clay,  shale,  etc.;  — die¬ 
ting.  from  psephite  and  psammite.— pe-lit'ic  (pe-ITt'ik),  a. 
Pel  ®'a  (p?-le'd),  n.  [Gr.  7reAAo9  dark-colored;  —  in  al¬ 
lusion  to  the  dark  stipes.]  hot.  A  large  genus  of  rock- 
loving  ferns  (the  cliff  brakes,  or  rock  brakes),  mostly 
small  with  pinnate  or  pinnatifid  fronds  and  intramarginal 
sori  with  the  indusium  formed  by  the  reflexed  margins  of 
the  fertile  segments.  Also  [/.  c.],  a  fern  of  this  genus, 
pel-lag'ra  ( p<5-18g'ra  ;  -la'grd),  n.  [It.]  Med.  An  erythem¬ 
atous  skin  affection,  with  severe  constitutional  and  nervous 
symptoms,  endemic  in  northern  Italy,  due  to  a  microbic 
parasite,  prob.  introduced  by  the  bite  of  an  insect, 
pel-lag'rous  (-l&g'rds  ;  -la'grtis),  a.  [It.  pellagroso:  cf.  F. 
pellagreux.']  Med.  Pertaining  to,  affected  with,  or  attend¬ 
ant  on,  pellagra ;  as,  ]>ellagrous  insanity. 

Pel'le  as,  Sir  (p&l'e-i&s).  A  valorous  and  mighty  knight  of 
Arthur’s  Round  Table,  who  loves  in  vain  the  lady  Ettarre, 
and  is  shamefully  treated  by  her.  In  Spenser's  “  Faerie 
Queene”  he  is  mentioned  us  one  of  those  who  in  later  times 
vainly  pursued  the  Blatant  Beast  which  had  escaped  after  being 
conquered  and  chained  up  by  Calidore. 

Pel'le  nore,  or  Pel'li-nore  (p81'T-nor),  n.  In  Arthurian 
legend,  a  famous  king  and  knight,  the  father  of  Percivale 
and  Sir  Tor.  He  killed  the  king  of  Orkney,  whose  death 
was  avenged  by  his  son  Sir  Gawain. 

pel'let  (p51'5t ;  -Tt ;  151),  n.  [F.  pelote ,  LL.  pelota ,  pilot  a, 
fr.  L.  pi/«  a  ball.  Cf.  platoon.]  1.  A  round  and  usually 
small  body  ;  a  little  ball,  esp.  of  food,  medicine,  or  the  like. 
2  A  ball,  usually  stone,  used  as  a  missile  in  the  Middle 
Ages ;  a  cannon  ball ;  later,  a  bullet ;  a  ball  for  firearms ; 
esp.,  one  of  a  charge  of  small  shot.  Bacon. 

As  swift  ns  a  pellet  out  of  a  gun.  Chaucer. 

3.  An  imitation  or  play  bullet,  as  of  wax,  putty,  paper, 
for  a  blcwgun  or  the  like. 

4  Her.  A  roundel  sable ;  an  ogress. 

5  In  coins  or  ornamental  work,  a  disk  or  circular  boss, 
pel'let.  v.  1.;  pel'let-ed;  pel'let-ing.  1.  To  form  into 

pellets.  ^  Shak. 

2  To  strike  with  pellets*:  to  throw  pellets  at. 
pellet  molding:  or  moulding:-  Arch.  A  narrow  band 
adorned  with  small  disks. 

Pell'i-an  (pSl'T-dn),  a.  Of  or  pert,  to  the  English  mathema¬ 
tician  John  Pell  (1610-85).  —  Pellian  equation,  Theory  of  Num¬ 
bers ,  the  equation  ax2  —  v/2  =  1,  in  which  a  is  any  integer. 


1.  A  skin  or  hide  ;  pelt  ;  fur  ; 
also,  a  garment  lined  with  skins 
or  fur.  Obs. 

2.  A  roll  of  parchment;  a  parch¬ 
ment  record,  esp.  one  of  two, 
called  pell  rolls,  on  which  en¬ 
tries  of  receipts  and  disburse¬ 
ments  are  made  by  the  Clerk,  or 
Master,  of  the  Pells,  formerly  in 
the  British  Exchequer  Office  ; 
also,  the  office  where  the 
rolls  were  kept.  Ohs.  nr  Hist. 
pel'lack.  i’ e i. lock. 

pell' age  (  p?l'ftj),  w.  LSee  pell 
a  skin.]  An  export  duty  on 
hides.  Ohs.  or  R. 
pel-lag  ra-gen'ic  ( p  P-1  a  g'r  a- 
)5n'lk  ;  pe-la'grd-),  a.  Produc¬ 
ing  pellagra. 

pel-lag'rin  (-lfig'rYn  :  -la'grYn), 
n.  One  afflicted  with  pellagra, 
pel-lag 'rose  (-lfig'rOs:  -la'gros), 
a.  Affected  with  pellagra 

pel  la-moun 'tain,  n  Wild 
thyme.  Ohs. 

pell 'ar,  pell 'er  fpPl'Pr),  n.  A 
conjurer  ;  wizard-  Dial.  Eng. 
pellard,  n.  [LL.  pellarda.]  A 
kind  of  cloak.  Ohs.  or  Hist. 
pelle-  +  pall,  cloth, 
pellere  f  pelure. 
pel'let.  ii.  [OF.  pelete.  dim.  of 
)>el  skin.]  A  pelt ;  also,  a  pelli¬ 
cle.  Obs. 

pel'let-ed,  a.  1.  Made  of,  or 
supplied  with,  pellets.  Rare. 

2  Her.  Marked  with  pellets. 

pelleter.  *h  peletre. 

pel  le-tier'ine  ( pPl'e-ter'Tn;  -en; 


pel'll  cle  (pM'T-k’l),  n.  [L.  pellicula ,  dim.  of  pellis  skin  : 
cf.  F.  pellicule.~\  1.  A  thin  skin  or  film. 

2.  Chem.  A  thin  film  formed  on  the  surface  of  an  evapo¬ 
rating  solution  ;  also,  a  thin  scum  on  any  liquid,  as  of  oil 
on  water.  —  pel  lic'U-lar  (pe-lTk'u-ldr),  a. 
pel'li  to-ry  (p81'i-to-rT),??.  ;pl.  -ries  (rlz).  [ME. 

OF.  paritoire,  paritaire ,  F.  parietaire  (cf.  It.  &  Sp.  pari- 
etaria ),  L.  parietaria  the  parietary,  or  pellitory,  the  wall 
plant,  fr.  parietarius  of  the  walls,  fr.  paries, par iet is,  a  wall. 
Cf.  parietary.]  1.  Any  urticaceous  plant  of  the  genus 
Parietaria ,  esp.  P.  ojficinalis,  or  wall  pellitory. 

2.  [OF.  peritre,  piretre ,  fr.  L.  pyrethrum ,  Gr.  iripeOpcv 
feverfew;  cf.  Trvperos  fever,  nvp  fire.  Cf.  Bertram.] 
a  A  southern  European  asteraceous  plant  {Anacyclus 
pyrethrum ),  resembling  yarrow,  and  also  called  bertram 
and  pellitory  of  Spain,  b  Pharm.  The  root  of  this  plant, 
used  as  an  irritant  and  sialogogue. 

3.  Any  of  various  plants  more  or  less  like  the  officinal  pel¬ 
litory  ;  as  :  a  Feverfew,  b  Yarrow,  c  =  masterwort  a. 
pellitory  of  Spain.  =  pellitory,  2  a 

pell'-mell',  pell  rnell'  (pSl'mgl'),  n.  All  indiscriminate 
mingling  ;  confusion  ;  also,  a  fight  at  close  quarters  ;  melee, 
pell  -mell',  pellmell'.  a.  Acting  or  being  pell-mell ;  being 
in  confusion ;  acting  hastily  or  without  due  care  or  dis¬ 
tinction. 

pell  -mell',  pell  mell',  adv.  [F.  pele-mele,  OF.  alsopes/e 
mesle,  prob.  a  reduplicated  form  fr.  mesler  to  mix.  Cf. 
medley.]  1.  In  utter  confusion  or  disorder,  esp.  of  troops, 
as  in  flight,  attack,  etc. 

2.  With  no  distinction  ;  indiscriminately. 

3.  In  furious  haste  ;  vehemently  ;  with  headlong  and  un- 
considered  hurry. 

pel-lu'cid  (pc-lu'sTd),  a.  [L.  pellucidus ;  per  (see  per-) 
+  lucidus  clear,  bright.]  Being  transparent ;  limpid  ; 
translucent ;  hence,  easy  to  fathom  or  understand,  as  an 
author’s  style  or  thought.  —  pel  lu-cid'i-ty  (pSl'u-sid'I- 
tT),  pel-lu'cid  ness,  n.  —  pel  lu'cid  ly,  adv. 

Syn.  —  See  transparent. 

Pel  ma  to-zo'a  (pSl'mri-to-zo'd),  n.  pi.  [NL.  ;  Gr.  neXpa, 
-aT09,  the  sole  of  the  foot  -}-  - zoa .]  Zool.  A  subphylum 
(in  older  classifications  a  class)  of  ecliinoderms  comprising 
the  crinoids,  cystoids,  and  blastoids.  Its  members  are 
mostly  attached  to  the  bottom  by  a  stem  or  stalk.  Dis¬ 
tinguished  from  Eleutherozoa.  Cf.  Crinoidea.  —  pel  ma- 
to-zo'an  (-An),  a.  it*  n.— pel  ma-to-zo'ic  (-Tk),  a. 
pelo-.  A  combining  form  from  Greek  irrjXos,  mud,  clay. 
Pel  o-bat'i  da  (pSl'i-bSt'T-de ;  pe'lo-),  n.  pi.  [NL. ;  pelo- 
-j-  Gr.  /3a7-»j5  walker.]  Zobl.  A  family  of  arciferous  am¬ 
phibians  comprising  the  spadefoot  toads  and  allies.  The 
European  genus  Pe-lob'a-tes  (pe-15b'd-tez)  is  the  type.  — 
pel  o-bat'id  (-Td),  a.  it*  n.  —  pel  o  bat'oid  (  oid),  a. 

Pel  o-pon-ne'slan  (pSl'o-pd-ne'sh^n ;  -zhdn),  a.  [L.  Pe- 
loponncsius,  fr.  Peloponnesus,  Gr.  IIe/\o7r6i/»/Tj<709,  lit.,  the 
Island  of  Pelops  ;  ITeAov//,  -ottos,  Pelops  -f-  vr/aos  an  islaud.] 
Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Peloponnesus,  or  southern  penin¬ 
sula  of  Greece.  —  n.  A  native  or  an  inhabitant  of  the 
Peloponnesus.  In  classical  times  the  Peloponnesus  was  the 
muin  scat  of  the  Dorian  race,  the  most  powerful  representatives 
of  which  were  the  Spartans.  It  was  also,  esp.  in  Argolis,  the 
chief  continental  seat  of  the  early  Mycentean  civilization. 
Peloponnesian  school,  Sculpture ,  a  common  name  for  the 
Dorian  schools  of  the  Peloponnesus,  as  the  early  Argive 
and  Sicyonian  schools,  represented  later  by  Polycletus 
(see  doryphorus,  Diadumenus)  and  Lysippus  (see  Apoxyo- 
menos).  Studies  of  the  nude  with  severe  or  simple  treat¬ 
ment  were  characteristic  of  the  school.  —  P.  War,  Anr. 
Hist.,  a  war  carried  on  (b.  c.  431-404)  between  Athens  and 
her  allies  on  one  side  and  Sparta  and  hers  on  the  other.  It 
gave  the  leadership  in  Greece  to  Sparta. 

Pe'lops  (pe'lops),  Ji.  [L.,  fr.  Gr.  IleAoi //.]  Gr.  Myth.  Son 
of  Tantalus.  His  father  served  him  up  to  the  gods  for  food, 
but  the  gods  restored  him  to  life,  aud  Demeter  gave  him  an 
ivory  shoulder  in  place  of  the  one  eaten  by  her.  He  was 
father  of  Chrysippus,  Atreus,  and  Thyestes,  and  is  said  to 
have  given  the  Peloponnesus  its  name.  According  to  later 
legends  he  was  an  immigrant  Phrygian.  Cf.  Hippodamia  a 
pe-lo'ri-a  (pe-lo'rT-d;  201),  n. ;  pi.  E.  pelories  (pSl'o-nz). 
[NL.,  fr.  Gr.  7reAu»po5  monstrous.]  Bot.  An  abnormal  reg¬ 
ularity  of  structure  occurring  in  normally  irregular  flowers, 
as  in  the  toadflax  (Linaria),  which  often  has  the  corolla  with 
five  spurs  instead  of  one.  This  development  of  symmetry 
is  called  irregular  peloria,  in  contrast  to  regular  peloria, 
which  is  the  suppression  of  normally  irregular  parts  and 
is  of  less  frequent  occurrence.  Peloria  is  often  hereditary, 
pe-lor'ic  (pe-lor'Tk;  -lo'rtk),  a.  Bot.  Having  peloria;  ab¬ 
normally  regular  or  symmetrical ;  — applied  to  flowers, 
pe-lo'rus  ( pe-lo'rws),  i).  [After  Peloi'us,  said  to  have  been 
Hannibal's  pilot  when  he  left  Italy.]  Navig.  An  instru¬ 
ment  similar  to  a  mariner's  compass,  but  without  magnetic 
needles,  and  having  two  sight  vanes  by  which  bearings  are 
taken,  esp.  such  as  cannot  be  taken  by  the  compass. 


||  ps-lo'ta  (p5-lo'ta),  n.  [Sp.,  lit.,  ball.]  A  Basque,  Spanish, 
aud  Spauish-American  game  played  in  a  court,  in  which  a 
ball  is  struck  with  a  wickerwork  racket.  Alsocalledyoi’  ala 4. 
pelt  (pelt),  n.  [Prob.  shorteued  fr.  peltry.  Cf.  pelisse.] 

1.  A  skiu  of  a  beast,  esp.  of  a  sheep,  goat,  or  fur-bearing 
animal ;  a  fell ;  — usually  applied  to  an  uudressed  or  raw* 
skin  with  its  hair  or  wool,  but  also  to  skins^  esp.  of  sheep 
and  goats,  stripped  of  hair  or  wool  for  tanning. 

Raw  pelts  clapped  about  them  for  their  clothes.  Fuller. 

2.  A  skin  used  as  a  garment ;  apparel  made  of  skins. 

3.  The  human  skin.  Jocose  or  Dial. 

4.  Falconry.  The  dead  body  of  a  liawrk’s  quarry. 

Syn.  —  See  skin. 

pelt,  v.  /./  pelt'ed;  pelt'ino.  [Orig.  uncert.;  cf.  ME .pclten, 
pilten, pulten,  to  push,  thrust.]  1.  To  strike;  beat.  Obs. 

The  chidden  billowB  seem  to  /ielt  the  clouds.  Shak. 

2.  To  strike  with  something  thrown  or  driven;  to  assail 
with  or  as  with  missiles;  as,  pelted  with  stones  or  with 
hail ;  also,  to  drive  by  repeated  blow's. 

3.  To  hurl  or  throw ;  to  use  as  a  missile. 

My  Phillis  me  with  jtelted  apples  plies.  Dryden. 
pelt,  v.  i.  1  To  throw  or  strike  strongly  and  repeatedly. 

2.  To  throw  out  words,  esp.  of  anger.  (Jbs. 

Another  smothered  seems  to  pelt  and  swear.  Shak. 

3.  To  fall  or  dash  with  force  or  persistence  ;  to  beat; 
drive  ;  as,  a  pelting  rain. 

4.  To  go  rapidly  or  hastily  ;  to  hurry  :  rush.  Colloq. 
pelt,  n.  1.  Act  of  pelting  ;  also,  a  brow  with  or  as  with 

something  thrown. 

2.  A  fit  of  rage  or  fuming.  Obs.  or  Dial. 

3.  The  steady  pelting,  or  beating,  of  a  storm. 

pel'ta  (pSi'ta),  n.;  pi.  -t je  (-te).  [L.,  a  shield,  fr.  Gr. 

TreA-nj.]  1.  Antiq.  A  small  shield,  esp.  one  approximately 
crescent-shaped. 

2.  Bot.  a  In  certain  lichens  ( Pellidea ),  a  shield-shaped 
apotliecium.  b  A  peltate  scale. 

Pel-tan'dra  (pgl-tSn'drd),  n.  [NL.  See  pelta  ;  -an- 
drous.]  Bot.  A  genus  of  araceous  bog  plants,  comprising 
two  species  of  the  eastern  United  States,  with  large  has¬ 
tate  or  sagittate  leaves  and  elongated  spathes,  which  in  P. 
virginica  are  green  and  rolled  in,  and  in  P.  sagittaefolia  are 
white  aud  expanded  above. 

pel'tast  (p£l'tast),  n.  [Gr.  ^cAtoo-tt??.]  Gr.  Antiq.  A 
soldier  armed  with  a  pelta,  or  light  shield, 
pel'tate  (pel'tat),  a.  [See  telta.]  Shield- 
shaped;  scutiform  ;  specif.,  Bot.,  having  the/ 
stem  or  support  attached  to  the  lower  surface,  \ 
instead  of  at  the  base  or  margin  ;  —  said  of  1 
a  leaf  or  other  organ.  —  pel'tate-ly,  adv.  — 
pel-ta'tion  (pel-ta'slmn),  n. 

Pel  tier'  ef  fect'  (pSl'tya').  [After  Jean  C. 

A.  Peltier,  French  physicist,  tne  discoverer. J  p  .  _ 

Elec.  The  production  or  absorption  of  heat  at  1  ef  year 
the  junction  of  two  metals  on  the  passage  of  a  yf  a  r  °* 

current.  Heat  generated  by  the  passage  of  J 
the  current  in  one  direction  will  be  absorbed  if  the  cur¬ 
rent  is  reversed. 

Pel  tier’s'  cross  (pSl'tyaz').  Elec.  A  cross  formed  of  two 
strips  of  different  metals,  to  illustrate  the  Peltier  effect. 
Pel-tig'er-a  (pSl-tij'er-d),  n.  [NL.  See  pelta  ;  -gerous.] 
Bot.  A  large  genus  of  foliaceous  lichens  with  a  peltiform 
apothecium.  P.  apthosa  is  the  thrush  lichen. 
pel'ti-nerved7  (pSl'tT-nGrvd'),  pePti-nerv'ate  (-nfir'vat), 
a.  [ pelta  -j-  nerved .]  Bot.  Having  nerves  or  veins  radiat¬ 
ing  from  the  center,  or  a  point  near  it,  as  in  a  peltate  leaf, 
pelt'ing,  p.  a.  1.  That  pelts  or  strikes  with  or  as  with 
missiles  ;  driving,  as  rain. 

2.  Raging;  furious.  Obs.  or  Dial. 

Pel'ton  wheel  (p&l't&n).  Mech.  A  form  of  impulse  tur¬ 
bine,  or  water  wheel, 
consisting  of  a  row*  oi 
double  cup-s  h  a  p  e  d 
buckets  arranged 
round  the  rim  of  a 
wheel  and  actuated  by 
one  or  more  jets  of 
water  playing  into  the 
cups  at  high  velocity, 
pelt  rot-  A  disease  af¬ 
fecting  the  hair  or 
w’ool  of  a  beast, 
pelt'ry  (pgl'trT),  n.  ; 
pi.  peltries  (-trtz). 

[OF.  peleterie  peltry, 
furriery.  F.  pe/leterie, 
pelletier  a  furrier,  fr. 

OF.  pel  skin,  F.  peau, 

L.  pellis.  Cf.  pelt  a  Pelton  Wheel.  A  Bucket ;  B  Water 
skin,  BELL,  n„  FELL  a  ®uPPiy  Pipe  s  C  Regulating  Valve 
skin. J  1.  Pelts,  or  skins,  collectively;  skins  with  the  fur 
on  them  ;  furs  ;  also,  a  pelt ;  a  skin  with  fur. 

2.  A  place  for  keeping  pelts  or  furs.  Obs. 


pelican  hook.  Naut.  A  long- 
shanked  hook,  sometimes 
hinged,  quickly  closed  or  loosed 
by  slipping  a  ring  over  or  off  the 
beak  ;  —  also  called  pelican 
Pel'i-can  State  ( n  5  l'T-k  d  n). 
Louisiana  ;  —  a  nickname  allud¬ 
ing  to  the  device  on  its  seal, 
pel'ick  (-Ik),  n.  The  coot(Fu- 
lica  americana).  Connecticut. 
pel'l-coid.  Yar.  of  pelecoid. 
pel  i-com'e-ter  (-'T-kSm'C-tSr), 
7i.  [Gr.  7reAuca  a  wooden  bowl 
-rne/er.]  Med.  Pelvimeter, 
pelidodde  f  ckridot. 
pel'l-om  (pPl'I-Cm  ;  pe'lY-),  n. 
[See  pelioma.]  Min.  Iolite. 
pel  l-o 'ma  (-O'md),  ».  [NL.,  fr. 
CiT.ireXtujpa,  fr.  7reAio?  livid.] 

1.  Med.  A  livid  ecchymosis. 

2.  Min.  =  1‘eliom. 

Pe'U-on  (pe'lT-iJn),  n.  [I..,  fr. 
Gr.  HrjAioF.]  A  mountain  of 
Magnesia,  Greece  (cf.  in  Gazet¬ 
teer).  See  Aload.e. 
pel'l-o'gls  (pSF'r-o'sYs  ;  pe'D-), 
n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  TreAiuxrc;  a  livid 
spot.  fr.  77eAto5  livid.]  Med. 
See  purpura. 

fel'is-son.  n.  [OF .peli^on.]  A 
urred  pelisse.  Ohs. 
pelitory.  +  pellitory. 
n  ell,  r.  i.  [ME.  pellen.]  To  hasten; 
hurry.  Ohs  or  Dial.  Eng.  —  v.t. 
To  pelt  ;  knock  about  Ohs. 
pell,  n.  [OF.  pel,  F.  peau ,  L. 
pellis  a  skin.  See  fell  a  skin.] 


184),  n.  Also  -in.  [After  Ber¬ 
trand  Pelletier ,  French  chem¬ 
ist.]  Chem.  A  colorless  liquid 
alkaloid,  CgHiRON.  in  the  bark 
of  the  pomegranate, 
pel'let-y,  a.  Her.  =  pelleted. 
PePll-branchi-a'ta  ( pgFY-brfliY- 
ki-a't(>).  "■  /'I-  [NL.  ;  I..  pi Uis 
garment  -f-  Gr.  fipa yxta  gills.] 
Zool.  A  group  nearly  equiv.  to 
Ascoglossa. 

pellicane.  +  pelican. 
pellice.  -fr  pelisse 
pel'li-cl.  Pellicle.  Ref.  Sp. 
pel-lic'u-lete  (p5-lYk'0-iat),  a. 
Covered  with  a  pellicle, 
pel'li-cule  ( pel'Y-kQl),  n.  [F.] 
=  pellicle.  Rare. 
pel-li'le  (p<“-lT'l£),  n.  The  red¬ 
shank  ;  —  from  its  note.  Local . 
Ena.  [A  dresser  of  hides.  Ohs.  I 
pelliper.  n.  [LL.  pelliparius.] \ 
pel'lit.  4  pellet. 
pell  -mell  ,«.=  pall-mall.  Ohs. 
pel'lock.  n.  [Cf.  pellet.]  A 
bullet  ;  a  pellet.  Ohs.  Scot. 
pel'lock  (pFl'uk),  n.  [Cf.  Gael. 
peilcag.]  A  porpoise.  Scot. 
pel 'lo- tine  ( pPl'r-tYn ;  -ten:  184), 
n.  Also  -tin.  [M ex.  pcllote,  name 
of  Anhaloniuni  (syn.  of  Lnpho • 
phora)  williamsi.\  Chem.  A 
white  crystalline  narcotic  al¬ 
kaloid,  Cj,*iH  19O3N,  derived 
from  species  of  Zophophora. 
pellour.  4  peeler,  pelpre. 
pel-luce',  n.  [Cf.  plush.]  Plush. 
Obs. 


pel-lu'cent  ( p^-lQ'sAnt),  a.  [L. 
pellvcens,  perluccns,  p.  pr.]  = 
PELLUCID. 

pellure.  4  pelpre.  [05a.  | 
pelLy-mell'y.  adv.  Pell-mell.  | 
pel'ma  (pCl'md),w. ;  )>l.  -mat a 
(-td).  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  ireA/aa.] 

Zobl.  Sole  of  the  foot, 
pel-mat  'o-gram  (p  5 1-m  ft  t'<V 
grttm).  n.  [Gr.  neXpa,  -aro9, 
the  sole -f -f/mm.l  M>‘d.  An  im¬ 
pression  of  the  sole  of  the  foot, 
pe'mel.  +  pall-mall. 
pel  -mel'.  Pell-mell.  Ref.  Sp. 
pelo.  f  PILAU. 

pe-lon'  ( pe-15n').  a.  [Sp.  pe- 
7d».]  Bald,  or  nearly  so,  a9  an 
animal  of  a  race  so  bred.  Sp. 
Anier.  —  n.:  pi.  PELONKs  (pe- 
Id'nas).  Animals  of  a  hairless 
race.  [pf-15'-).  Bih.  | 

Pel'o-nite  (pel'A-nlt  ;  pe'16-;| 
Pel'o-pae'us  (pel'o-pe'ws),  n. 
[NL.,  fr.  Gr.  TrrjAoTroiof  potter  ] 
Zobl.  Syn.  of  Sceliphron. 
Pel'o-pid  ( pel'o-pld),  a.  [L.  Pe- 
lopidae  descendants  of  Pelops, 
Gr.  neAoTrifiru,  fr.  neAoif/.]  Of 
or  pert,  to  I’elops  or  his  descend¬ 
ants.  —  n  A  descendant  of 
Pelops. 

Pe-lop'i-d®  (p?-18p'Y-de),  n.  pi. 
[L.]  Gr.  Myth.  Descendants  of 
Pelops.  Cf.  Atreus. 
pe  lo'pi-nm  (pe-lB'pY-?Zm).  n. 
[NL..  fr.  L.  Pelops ,  son  ot  Tan¬ 
talus,  Gr.  HeAov//.]  Chew.  A 


supposed  new  metal  found  in 
columbite,  but  identical  with 
niobium,  or  columbium. 
pelor.  *i*  peeler. 
pe-lo'ri-an  ( pc-lo'rY-dn  ;  201),  a. 
lint.  Peloric. 

pe-lo'ri-ate  (-St).o.  Bot.  Peloric. 
pel'o-rise-  Var.  of  pelorize. 
—  pel  o-ri-sa'tion.  n. 
pel'o-rism  (pCd'o-rlz’m ),  n.  But. 
Peloria. 

pel'o-rize  (-rlz),  r.  t.  Bot.  To 
affect  with  peloria:  as,  jielorized 
flowers.  —  pel  o-ri-za'tion  (-rY- 
za'sh/'/n  :  -rT-za'shtZn),  n. 
pel'o-sine  (-sYn;  -sen  ;  184),  n. 
Also  -sin.  [From  its  occurrence 
in  Cissam/WoA  pareira.]  Chem. 
Bebeerine. 

pel'o-tage  (-t(tj),  n.  [F.l  Packs 
or  hales  of  Spanish  wool, 
pelote.  +  pellet 
pel  o- ton'  (pPPo-tSn'  ;  F.  plf/- 
tdx'),  n.  [F  See  platoon.' 

1.  A  small  ball.  Ohs.  [diers. 

2.  A  platoon  or  company  of  sol- 
pelouhe.  4  pillow*. 
p9lour.  4  peeler,  pillar. 
peloure.  4  pelure. 

pelow.  4  pillow. 
pelrimage.  pii.orimage. 
pelrinage.  n.  [ME.,  F.  pelet'i- 
tiai/e.]  Pilgrimage.  Ohs. 
pels'y  (p^l'sY),  a.  Worthless. 
Ohs.  or  Dial. 

pelt.  pret.  tfp.  p.  of  pilt.  Ohs. 
pelt.  r.  t.  To  remove  the  pelt 
from  ;  to  skin  ;  also,  to  pluck,  a- 
a  bird.  Ohs. 


pelt.  /! .  [Cf.  paltrv.1  Rubbish; 
refuse.  Ohs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 
pelt.  n.  A  pelta.  Ohs. 
pel'tat-ed  (pPl'tat-6d),  a.  Pel¬ 
tate. 

pel  tat'i-fid  (pPl-tftt'Y-fYd),  a. 
[peltate  -fa.]  Bot.  Cut  into 
divisions  in  a  peltate  manner, 
pelte.  +  pilt. 

pel'ter,  v.  t.  Sr  i.  [From  pelt, 
>••]  To  pelt.  Dial.  Eng. 
pel'ter.  n.  [Cf.  paltry.]  Miser; 
skinflint;  paltry  person.  Obs. 
pelt'er,  n.  1.  One  that  pelts. 

2.  A  rage;  a  passion.  Dial  Eng. 
pelt'er  er  (pPl't?r-?r),  «.  A 
dealer  in  pelts  or  peltrv. 
pel 'ti  form  (pei'tl-fdrm),  a. 
[  pelta  -4-  -f  orm.]  Peltate, 
pel-tig'er-ine  (pPl-t!j'5r-In  ; 
-In),  a.  Bot.  Belonging  to  or 
resembling  the  genus  Peltigera 
(which  see). 

pel  tig'er-ous  (-tZs),  a.  [  pelta 
+  -gerous.  1  Bot  Bearing  a 
shield  or  pelta. 

nelt'ing.  a.  [Cf.  paltry.] 
Mean  ;  paltry.  Archaic. 
pelt'ing-ly,  adv.  of  pelting. 
pelt'isn.  a.  [4th  jielt  -f  -isA.] 
Angered  Obs. 
pelt'le8s.  a.  See  -less. 
pelt'mon  ger,  n.  A  dealer  in 
pelts.  Rare. 
peltrie.  f  paltry. 
pelt'ry,  w.  [Cf.  pelt  refuse, 
.j**vry,  a.  tf  ».]  Refuse.  Obs. 
pelt 'ry- ware  .  Peltry;  pelta. 
Ohs. 


food,  foot ;  out,  oil ;  chair  ;  go  ;  sing,  iijk  ;  44ten,  thin;  nature,  verdure  (250) ;  K  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144) ;  boN  ;  yet ;  zh  —  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to§§  in  Guroa. 

Full  explanations  of  Abbreviations,  Signs,  etc.,  Immediately  precede  the  A  ocabularv. 


PELT  WOOL 


1594 


PENCIL 


pelt  wool.  A  short  skin  wool  from  the  skin  of  a  sheep 
killed  within  about  three  months  after  shearing. 

II  pe-lure'  (pe-lur*),  n.  [F.,  lit. ,  peel,  fr.  peler  to  peel.]  A 
crisp,  hard,  thin  paper,  sometimes  used  for  postage  stamps, 
pel'vi-  (pSl'vT-).  A  combining  form  used  to  indicate  con¬ 
nection  with ,  or  relation  to,  the  pelvis. 

pel'vlC  (pSl'vTk),  a.  Pert,  to,  or  in  the  region  of,  the  pelvis, 
pelvic  arch  or  girdle,  Anat.  &  Zool.,  the  bony  or  cartilag¬ 
inous  arch  (usually  articulating  with,  or  more  or  less 
firmly  united  to,  the  spinal  column)  supporting  the  skele¬ 
ton  of  the  hind  limbs  of  vertebrates.  In  the  vertebrates 
above  the  fishes  it  commonly  consists  of  three  more  or  less 
completely  united  elements  on  each  side,  a  dorsal, the  ilium , 
and  two  ventral,  the  pubis  and  ischium.  In  man  these  ele¬ 
ments  are  consolidated  into  the  innominate  bone.  A  fourth 
small  element,  the  cotyloid ,  occurs  in  some  animals.  In 
elasmobranchs  the  pelvic  girdle  is  represented  by  a  single 
cartilage.  In  teleosts  it  is  wanting,  and  the  pelvic  fins  are 
supported  only  by  an  enlarged  basipterygium  embedded 
in  muscle.  Cf.  pelvis,  pectoral  arch.  —  p.  cavity.  Anat. 
See  abdomen,  1.  —  p.  fascia,  Anat.,  a  membrane  luting  the 
cavity  of  the  pelvis.  It  divides  below  into  the  obturator 
and  rectovesical  fasciag.  —  p.  fin.  Zool..  one  of  the  paired 
fins  of  a  fish  homologous  with  the  hind  limbs  of  quadru¬ 
peds  ;  —  more  often  called  ventral  Jin.  See  fin,  1.  —  p.  girdle. 
=  pelvic  arch.—  p.  index,  Anthropom.,  the  ratio  of  the  trans¬ 
verse  to  the  dorsoventral  diameter  (the  former  being  taken 
equal  to  100)  of  the  brim  of  the  pelvic  opening.  Pelves  with 
an  index  above  95  are  said  to  be  dolichopellic ,  from  95  to  90 
mesalipellic ,  and  below  90 p/atypellic.  —  p.  limbs,  the  limbs 
supported  by  or  pertaining  to  the  pelvic  arch  ;  in  quadru¬ 
peds,  the  hind  limbs;  in  birds,  the  legs  ;  in  fishes  (though 
the  pelvic  arch  is  usually  wanting)  represented  by  the 
ventral  or  pelvic  fins.  See  fin.  —  p.  plexus.  Anal.  See 
hypogastric  plexus. 

pel'vi-graph  (pSl'vT-graf),  n.  [pelvi-  -f-  -graph."]  Med. 

A  device  to  produce  an  outline  of  the  pelvis. 
pel-Vim'e-ter  (pgl-vTm'e-ter),  7i.  [pelvi-  -f-  -meter.]  An 
instrument  to  measure  the  dimensions  of  the  pelvis, 
pel-vim 'e-try  (-trT),  n.  [ pelvi -  -f-  -fnetry.]  Med.  The 
measurement  of  the  pelvis. 

pel'vis  (pel'vls),  n. ;  L  pi.  pelves  (-vez).  [L.,  a  basin, 

laver.]  1.  a  Anat.  cfc  Zool.  The  basinlike  structure  in 
the  skeleton  of  many  vertebrates  formed  by  the  pelvic  arch 
together  with  the  sacrum  and  often  certain  coccygeal  and 
caudal  vertebrae.  In  man  it  is  composed  of  the  two  innom¬ 
inate  bones,  which  bound  it  on  each  side  and  in  front,  and 
the  sacrum  and  coccyx,  which  complete  it  behind.  Its  cav¬ 
ity  is  divided  by  an  imaginary  plane  passing  from  the  top  of 
the  pubic  symphysis,  through  the  iliopectineal  line  to  the 
top  of  the  sacrum,  into  the  false  pelvis  above  and  the  true 
pelvis  below.  In  most  land  mammals  the  pelvis  is  somewhat 
like  that  of  man.  In  birds  it  is  very  large, the  iliac  portion 
(see  ilium)  being  greatly  prolonged  and  consolidated  with 
many  vertebrae.  In  other  vertebrates  it  may  be  wanting  or 
variously  reduced,  forming  no  distinct  cavity;  the  term 
then  simply  designates  the  bones  of  the  pelvic  arch  collec¬ 
tively.  b  Anat.  dc  Med.  The  cavity  of  the  pelvis,  divided 
into  two  parts,  true  and  false.  See  above,  c  Zool.  In  tele- 
ostomous  fishes, the  enlarged  basipterygial  bones  which  sup¬ 
port  the  ventral  fins  and  take  the  place  of  true  pelvic  bones. 

2.  Zool.  The  basal  part  of  the  calyx  of  a  crinoid. 

3.  Anat.  The  cavity  into  which  the  ureter  expands  as  it 
enters  the  kidney. 

pel  vi-ster'num  (pSl'vT-sttir'imm),  n.  [NL.  ;  pelvi-  -f- 
sternum.]  Zool.  An  epipubis.  —  pel'vi-ster'nal  (-nfil),  a. 
pel'y-CO-  (pSKT-ko-).  [Gr.  7tcAv£,  -vkov,  a  wooden  bowl.] 
A  combining  form  used  to  indicate  relation  to  the  pelvis. 
Pel  y-co-sau'ri  a  (-sb'rt-d),  n  pi.  [NL.  ;  pehjco-  -f  Gr. 
o-avpos  a  lizard.]  Paleon.  A  division  of  extinct  Permian 
reptiles  related  to  or  included  in  the  Rhynchocephalia,  but 
also  showing  relationship  to  the  Theromorpha.  Naosau- 
rus  (which  see)  is  an  example. —  pel'y-co-saur'  (pSl'T-ko- 
80 r'),  n.  —  pel  y-co-sau'ri-an  (-s6'rT-an),  a.  <Sc  n. 
Pem'broke  ta'ble  (pSm'brook  ;  -brok).  (From  Pembroke , 
a  town  and  shire  in  Wales.]  A  style  of  four-legged  table 
in  vogue  in  England  chiefly  in  the  later  Georgian  period. 

The  characteristic  which  gives  a  table  the  name  of  Pembroke 
consists  in  the  drop  leaves,  which  are  held  up,  when  the  table  is 
open,  by  brackets  which  turn  under  the  top.  F.  C  Morse 

pem'mi-can  (pSm'T-k&n),  n.  Also  pemican.  [Cree  pi- 
mikJcdn,  fr.  pirriiy  grease,  fat.]  1.  Among  the  North 
American  Indians,  lean  buffalo  meat  or  venison  cut  in  thin 
slices,  dried  in  the  sun,  pounded  fine,  mixed  with  melted 
fat,  and  packed  in  sacks  of  buffalo  hide.  Also,  a  similar 
preparation  to  which  dried  fruit  is  sometimes  added,  used 
by  explorers,  etc.  It  is  often  compressed  into  cakes  and 
contains  much  nutriment  in  small  compass. 

2.  Hence,  a  treatise  of  much  thought  in  little  compass, 
pem'phi  gold  (pSm'f  l-goid),  a.  [pemphigus -\--oid.]  Med. 
Resembling  pemphigus. 

pem'phi  g us  (pem'ii-gws ;  pSm-fi'-),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr. 
nep<\) i£,  -iyov,  a  bubble.]  Med.  An  inflammatory  disease 
characterized  by  blebs  on  the  skin  or  mucous  membranes 
of  parts  of  the  body.  It  may  be  attended  with  consider¬ 
able  itching  and  burning,  and  is  usually  associated  with 
impairment  of  the  general  health.  — pem'plii-gOUS,  a. 
pen  (pen),  n.  [AS. of  uncert.  origin.]  1.  A  small 
inclosure  for  animals ;  also,  the  animals  in  one  pen,  or 
enough  for  one  pen  ;  as,  a  pen  for  or  of  sheep  or  pigs. 
Specif.,  Poultry ,  a  male  and  four  female  fowls,  esp.  when 
entered  in  an  exhibition. 

2.  Any  small  place  of  confinement  or  storage,  as  a  com¬ 
partment,  esp.  one  for  prisoners  in  a  police  court,  a  crib 
for  corn,  an  ice  box  for  fish,  etc. 

3.  A  house  or  park  in  the  country  ;  a  farm  or  plantation. 
West  Indies. 


pe-lu'do  (pC-1  o"o'd  <5  :  p?-).  n. 

[Sp.  peludo  hairy. 1  A  six-band- 
ed  hairy  armadillo  ( Dasi/pus 
$e.reinetus)  of  Argentina, 
pe-lure',  n.  Also  pelury.  [OF. 
peleiire.]  Fur,  esp.  for  lining 
garments ;  also,  furred  gar¬ 
ments.  Obs. 

?e  lured'.  a.  Furred.  Obs. 

e-lu'ai-ac  (pt-lu'shMlk  :  -bY- 
&k),  a.  [L.  Relusiacus .]  Pert, 
to  the  ancient  city  of  Pelusium 
on  the  northeastern  outlet  of 
the  Nile.  [D.  Z?t'6.| 

Pe-lu'si  umi-lu'fiM-j/ni  ;-zhr->.| 
pel  ve-o-per  i-to-ni'tiB  (pcl'vf- 
o-pfr'T-to-ni'tYs),  n.  [NL.]  Med. 
Pelvic  peritonitis.  [vis. I 

pel'ves  ( p€l'vez).r?.,pf.  of  pel-| 
pel'vi-form  (-vM6rm),  a.  [L. 


pelvis  basin  +  -form.]  Basin¬ 
shaped. 

pel'vi-ot'o-my  (-8t'6-mY).  r?. 
[See  pelvi- ;  -TOMY.l  Obstet¬ 
rics.  Section  of  the  pelvic  bones 
to  facilitate  parturition, 
pel  vi-per  i-to-ni'tis,  «.  [NL.] 

Med.  =  pelv  eo  peritonitis. 
pel  vi-sa'cral  (pebvY-sa'krdl), 
a.  Pert. to  the  pel  vie  andsacrum. 
pely-col'o-gy  ( pgl'Y-khl'C-iY).  n. 
[pel if co-  +  -long.]  Aunt.  Scien¬ 
tific  study  of  the  pelvis, 
pel  v-com'e-ter  (-kSm'f-tPr),  n. 
[fietj/co-  +  -meter.]  =  pelvim¬ 
eter. 

pem-bi'na  (pSm-hS'nd).  n.  [Al¬ 
tered  Ir.  Cree  nt/iin  mi  nan  ;  ntp- 
in  summer  -+■  minan ,  pi.  of  min 
whortleberry.]  The  wild  cran- 


4.  A  device  to  dam  or  pen  the  water  in  a  stream ;  a  dam. 

5.  A  penitentiary.  Slang. 

pen  (p6n),  v.  t. ;  penned  (pend)  or  pent  (pent)  ;  pen'ning. 
[ME.  pennen ,  AS.  pennian  in  on-pennian  to  unfasten.  Cf. 
pen  an  iuclosure.]  1.  To  fasten  ;  bolt,  as  a  gate.  Obs. 

2.  To  shut  in  or  as  in  a  pen  or  cage  ;  to  confine  in  a  small 

inclosureor  narrow  space  ;  to  coop  up  ;  to  inclose.  “  Away 
with  her,  and  pen  her  up.”  Shak . 

Watching  where  shepherds  pen  their  flocks  at  eve  Milton. 

3.  Specif.,  to  shut  up  the  water  of  (a  stream)  by  damming 
it  ;  to  dam  up. 

pen  (pSn),  n.  [ME.  penne  feather,  quill,  OF.  penne,  pene , 
F.  penne,  fr.  L . penna.  Cf.  feather,  fin.]  1.  A  feather 
or  quill ;  a  plume. 

2.  pi.  Wings;  — from  the  belief  that  the  power  of  flight 
lay  in  the  peculiar  formation  of  the  wing  feathers  of  birds. 

3.  Anything  resembling  or  thought  to  resemble  a  feather 
or  its  stock  ;  as :  a  A  porcupine  quill,  b  A  hollow  pipe 
or  tube,  c  A  spoon-shaped  quill  used  for  taking  snuff ; 
a  snuff  spoon,  d  Zool.  The  internal  horny  shell  of  a 
squid,  e  The  midrib  of  a  leaf. 

4.  One  of  the  first  growth  of  feathers  ;  a  feather 
just  breaking  through  the  skin  ;  a  pin  feather. 

5.  An  instrument  with  a  split  point  for  writing 
with  ink  or  other  fluid,  formerly  made  of  a  reed, 
or  of  the  quill  of  a  goose  or  other  bird,  but  now 
usually  of  other  materials,  as  steel,  gold,  etc. ; 
also,  such  a  pen  and  its  holder  together.  An 
artist’s  or  draftsman’s  pen  for  drawing  dotted 
lines  is  called  a  dotting  pen.  The  usual  kind  is 
a  sort  of  drawing  pen  with  the  nibs  replaced 
by  a  rotating  toothed  wheel.  This  variety  is 
called  a  wheel  pen. 

6.  A  stylus  or  other  instrument  for  scratching 

or  graving.  Obs.  44  Graven  with  an  iron  pen 
and  lead  in  the  rock.”  Job  xix.  24. 

7  A  writer,  or  his  style  ;  as,  he  has  a  sharp  pen. 

44  Those  learned  pens."  Fuller. 

8.  A  pencil.  Obs.  or  Dial. 

pen-and-ink,  executed  with  pen  and  ink ;  as,  a 
pen-and-ink  sketch. 

pen,  v.  t. ;  penned  (p5nd)  ;  pen'ning.  1.  To 
write  ;  to  compose  and  commit  to  paper  ;  to  in¬ 
dite  ;  as,  to  pen  a  sonnet. 

2.  To  write  an  account,  of  ;  to  put  in  writing. 

Pe-nae'a(pe-ne'a),  n.  [NL.,  after  Pierre  Penu,  French  bot¬ 
anist.]  Bot.  A  small  genus  of  South  African  shrubs,  type 
of  the  family  Penaeace<e,  marked  by  the  small  sessile  leaves 
and  spicate  yellowish  or  reddish  flowers.  Some  of  the  spe¬ 
cies  are  grown  as  hothouse  evergreens.  Also  [/.  c.],  a  plant 
of  this  genus. 

Pen  ae-a'ce  SB  (p5n'e-a'se-e),  n.pl.  [NL.]  Bot.  A  family 
of  South  African  shrubs  (order  Myrtales)  including  5  gen¬ 
era  and  22  species.  They  are  small  heatnlike  evergreens, 
with  solitary  red  flowers  marked  by  the  4-valvate  calyx 
lobes  and  four  stamens.  —  pen  ae  a'ceous  (-shKs),  a. 

pe'nal  (pe'nal),  a.  [L .  poenalis,  fr.  poena  punishment  : 
cf.  F.  penal.  See  pain.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  punishment 
or  penalties ;  as  :  a  Designed  to  impose  punishment ;  pre¬ 
scribing,  enacting,  or  threatening  punishment;  inflictive 
of  punishment ;  punitive  ;  as,  a  penal  code  ;  penal  bond 
(see  penalty,  3).  b  Liable  or  subject  to  punishment  or  a 
penalty  ;  incurring  punishment ;  as,  a  penal  act  or  offense. 
C  Inflicted  as  or  constituting  punishment  or  penalty  ;  used 
as  a  means  of  punishment ;  as,  penal  servitude  (see  in 
phrases).  “  Adamantine  chains  and  penal  fire.”  Milton. 
d  Forfeitable  or  payable  as  a  penalty;  also,  involving  or 
imposing  a  pecuniary  penalty  ;  as,  a  penal  sum  ;  penal  in¬ 
terest  (see  penalty,  3).  e  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  penal 
laws,  penal  servitude,  etc.  ;  as,  a  penal  colony, 
penal  code,  Law ,  a  code  of  laws  concerning  crimes  and  of¬ 
fenses  and  their  punishment;  specif.,  Ireland,  the  statutes 
of  the  17 1 li  and  18th  centuries  against  papists.  —  p.  interest. 
See  interest,  n.,  8.  —  p.  lav/,  Laic,  a  law  imposing  a  penalty 
(as  of  fine,  imprisonment,  or  loss  of  civil  rights)  on  persons 
who  do  or  forbear  a  certain  act  or  acts  ;  also,  the  body  of 
such  laws;  a  criminal,  or  the  criminal,  law.  Sometimes 
erroneously  used  for  laws  giving  a  private  action  against 
a  wrongdoer.  —  p.  servitude,  imprisonment  with  hard  labor, 
in  a  prison,  orig.  in  lieu  of  transportation.  Great  Britain.  — 
p.  statute,  a  statute  of  the  nature  of  a  penal  law.  —  p.  suit, 
p.  action,  Law ,  a  suit  for  a  penalty  imposed  by  a  penal  law. 
—  p.  sum.  See  penalty,  n.,  3. 

pe  nal  i-za'tion  (pe'nal-T-za'shwn  ;  -i-za'slian),  n.  Act  of 
penalizing,  or  state  of  being  penalized. 

pe'nal-ize  (pe'nal-ize),  v.  t.  ;  pe'nal-ized  (-Izd)  ;  pe'nal- 
iz'ing  (-iz'Tng).  1.  To  make  penal. 

2.  To  put  a  penalty  on;  as.  to  penalize  unlicensed  auction¬ 
eers  ;  to  penalize ,  or  handicap,  a  horse  in  a  race. 

pen'al-ty  (pen'al-ti),  n.  ;  pi.  -ties  (-tTz).  [F.  penalite. 

See  penal  ;  cf.  penality.]  1.  Pain.  Obs. 

2.  Penal  retribution;  punishment  for  crime  or  offense; 
the  suffering  in  person,  rights, or  property  which  is  annexed 
by  law  or  judicial  decision  to  the  commission  of  a  crime 
or  public  offense  ;  often,  specif.,  a  fine  or  mulct  imposed 
as  such  a  punishment,  esp.  one  made  recoverable  in  a  civil 
action  by  the  state  or  an  informer,  for  the  less  serious  of- 


P e  n  of 
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fenses  not  mala  in  se,  and  distinguishable  from  a  fine,  or  a 
pecuniary  punishment  imposed  in  a  criminal  prosecution. 
3.  The  suffering,  or  the  sum  to  be  forfeited,  to  which  a 
person  subjects  himself  by  covenant  or  agreement  in  case 
of  nonfulfillment  of  stipulations  ;  forfeiture  ;  fine.  When 
a  loss  (such  as  a  sum  of  money,  called  a  penal  Bum,  in  a  bond) 
is  imposed  in  a  contract  merely  as  a  punishment  for  a  de¬ 
fault  it  was  formerly  recoverable  at  law  whether  it  repre- 
sented  actual  damages  or  not ;  but  later  equity  interfered 


berry.  U  S  Sf  Canada. 

f>em'bli-co  <p5m'blY-k5).  pem'- 
i-co(-lT-ko).  Vars  of  immlico. 
pem'mi-can  (pfm'T-krtn),  pem'- 
mi-can-ize  (-Iz),  v.  t.  To  con¬ 
dense;  compress.  —  pemmi- 
can-i-za'tion  (-Y-z  a'sli  u  n  ;  -I- 
za'shnn),  n.  All  Rare. 
pempernell.  d*  pimpernel. 
pemptarchie.  t*  pentarchy. 
pen(pSn),  n.  A  female  swan, 
pen.  n.  A  pend,  or  arch.  Scot. 
pen.  n.  [W.]  Head;  headland; 
—  in  place  names.  Eng.  if  Scot. 
pen  Abbr.  Peninsula 
pe'na  (pa'nii),  n.  [Sp  prfia.] 
Rock;  cliff.  Southwestern  U  S. 
pe  nache'.  Var.  of  panache. 
Penacook.  Var.  of  Pknxacook. 
pen  a  cute'  (pen'd-kut'  ;  pe'- 


nd-),  a.  Sr  n  [See  penult; 

ACUTE.]  =  PAROXYTONE. 

pen  a  cute',  r.  t.  To  accent  a 
word  as  paroxytone. 
pe'nal.  a.  =  penial.  Rare. 
pe'nal-iBt,  n  [See  penal  ]  A 
penolocist. 

pe-nal'i-ty  ( pt-nSl't-tY),  n  [Cf. 
F  pfi  nalitS,  LL.  poenahtas. ] 

1.  Pain  ;  also,  penalty.  Obs. 

2.  Amenability  to  punishment, 
pe'nal-ly.  adv  of  penal. 
penalty  envelope.  An  envelope 
for  use  on  behalf  of  the  govern¬ 
ment  in  the  transmission  of  ar¬ 
ticles  free  of  postage  in  the 
mails  ;  —  so  called  because  a 
penalty  for  the  unauthorized 
use  is  stated  on  the  envelope, 
penalty  postage.  Postage  added 


to  prevent  the  penalty  from  being  enforced,  and  now  such 
a  penalty  cannot  be  enforced  either  at  law  or  in  equity. 
W  here,  however,  the  sum  is  imposed  in  good  faith  as  liq¬ 
uidated  damages  (in  which  case  it  is  sometimes  called 
distinctively  a  forfeiture)  it  is  in  general  recoverable,  and 
enforceable  in  equity. 

4.  Disadvantage,  loss,  or  hardship  due  to  some  action,  esp. 
to  a  transgression  or  error.  Also,  Chieflv  Sports,  a  disad¬ 
vantage  imposed  for  violation  of  rules  :  also,  a  handicap, 
on,  or  under,  penalty  of,  on  pain  of ;  with  exposure  to  the 
penalty  of.  in  case  of  transgression. 

pen'ance  (pSn'dns),  n.  [ME.  penaunce,  OF.  penance,  pe - 
neancc,  L.  paenitentia  repentance.  See  penitence.]  1.  Re¬ 
pentance  ;  penitence  ;  sorrow  or  contrition  for  sin.  Obs., 
except  as  combined  with  2  as  a  part  of  the  sacrament  thus 
called.  Wyclifft  ( Luke  xv.  7). 

2.  Action  performed  to  show  penitence  and  as  reparation 
or  satisfaction  for  the  sin,  as  the  undergoing  of  some  pun¬ 
ishment,  whether  self-imposed  or  imposed  by  a  superior  ; 
religious  discipline  undergone  as  a  proof  of  penitence  and 
as  an  amends  for  the  sin  ;  penitential  discipline  or  acts  ; 
specif.,  Eccl.,  a  sacrament  consisting  in  repentance  or  con¬ 
trition  for  sin,  confession  to  a  priest,  satisfaction,  as  some  „ 
discipline  or  observance,  imposed  by  the  priest  on  the  pen¬ 
itent,  and  absolution  by  the  priest.  See  sacrament,  3. 

And  bitter  penance,  with  an  iron  whip.  Spenser. 
Lastly,  penance  is  a  sacrament  of  the  new  law  instituted  by 
Christ  for  the  remission  of  sin  committed  after  baptism  So  un¬ 
derstood,  penance  i6  defined  ae  a  “  sacrament  instituted  by  Christ 
in  the  form  of  a  judgment  for  the  remission  of  sin  done  after  bap¬ 
tism,  this  remission  being  effected  by  the  absolution  of  the  priest, 
joined  to  true  supernatural  sorrow,  true  purpose  of  amendment* 
and  sincere  confession  on  the  part  of  the  sinner.”  Cath.  Diet. 

3.  Punishment  or  sufferings  after  death,  as  in  Hades  or 
purgatory,  in  expiation  of  sin.  Obs.  or  R. 

4.  Pain ;  sorrow;  distress ;  also,  wretchedly  poor  accommo¬ 
dation  ;  sorry  cheer.  Obs. 

5.  Punishment ;  specif.,  peine  forte  et  dure.  Obs. 
pen'ance,  v.  t.  ;  pen'anced  (-tfnst) ;  pen'anc-ing  (-an-sTng). 

To  impose  penance  on ;  to  condemn  to  do  penance ;  to 
punish.  “  Some  penanced  lady  elf.”  Keats. 

pe-nang'-law'yer  (pe-n5ng'-),  n.  [Peril,  fr.  Malay pinang 
liar.  See  pinang.]  A  kind  of  cane  of  the  stem  of  an 
East  Asiatic  palm  ( Licuala  acutifida)  ;  also,  the  palm, 
pen-an'nu-lar  (p5n-5n'u-ldr),  a.  [L.  pene,  paene,  almost 
-f-  E.  annular.]  Nearly  annular  ;  nearly  a  complete  ring 
in  form.  44  Penannular  relics.”  D.  Wilson. 

pe-na'tes  (pe-na'tez),  n.  pi.,  or  di  pe-na'tes  (di).  [L.) 
Rom.  Relig.  The  gods  of  the  household,  primarily  gods  of 
the  storeroom  ( penus ),  worshiped  in  close  connection  with 
Vesta,  goddess  of  the  hearth,  probably  originally  of  their 
number,  and  with  the  lares  and  household  genius.  The 
city,  conceived  as  a  greater  household,  had  its  penates,  the 
images  being  conformed  in  type  to  representations  of  the 
Dioscuri  ana  placed  in  the  temple  of  \esta.  The  origin  of 
the  Roman  penates  was  ascribed  to  Lavinium,  the  parent 
city ;  later,  with  the  belief  in  Roman  descent  from  tineas* 
to  Troy.  Cf.  lares,  genius,  di. 

pen'cel  (pSn's^l),  n.  [See  pennoncel.]  Obs.  or  Archaic. 

1.  A  small,  narrow  flag  or  streamer. 

2.  Specif.  :  Such  a  flag  borne  at  the  lance  head ; — sometimes 
called  pennoncel  ;  also,  a  knight  bearing  such  a  flag. 

3.  A  lady’s  favor,  such  as  was  often  borne  in  the  casque 
of  a  medieval  knight. 

pence  table.  A  table  stating  the  amounts  in  larger  de¬ 
nominations  of  certain  numbers  of  pence,  or  the  number 
of  lienee  contained  in  larger  denominations. 

II  pen  chant'  (paN'shiiN';  pgn'chdnt),  n.  [F.,  fr.  pencher 
to  bend,  fr.  (assumed)  LL.  pend i care,  L.  pendere.  See  pend¬ 
ant.]  1.  A  strong  mental  leaning  or  attraction;  strong 
and  continued  inclination  ;  decided  taste  ;  as,  a  penchant 
for  art. 

2.  Card  Playing.  A  game  like  b^zique,  or,  in  the  game,  any 
queen  and  jack  of  different  suits  held  together. 

pen'cil  (pSn'eTl),  n.  [ME.  pencel,  pensel,  OF.  pincel,  F. 
pinceau,  LL.  (assumed)  penicellus,  L.  penicilluin,  penicil- 
lus,  dim.  of  penis  a  tail.  Cf.  penicil.]  1.  A  brush  of  hair 
or  bristles  used  by  artists  to  lay  ou  colors  ;  esp.,  a  small 
brush  for  flue  work. 

2  An  artist’s  individual  skill  or  manner;  artistic  style ; 
also,  act  or  occupation  of  an  artist,  descriptive  writer,  etc. 

With  subtle  pencil  depainted  was  this  story.  Chaucer. 

3.  A  slender  cylinder  or  strip  of  black  lead,  colored  chalk, 
slate,  etc.,  or  such  a  cylinder  or  strip  incased  in  a  handle 
of  wood,  paper,  or  the  like,  to  be  sharpened  and  used  for 
drawing  or  writing.  See  graphite. 

4  Any  of  various  objects  like  or  suggesting  a  pencil  (in 
sense  1  or  3) ;  as  :  a  Optics  <1*  Math.  An  aggregate  or  sys¬ 
tem  of  rays,  or  the  like,  as  of  rays  of  light,  esp.  when  di¬ 
verging  from,  or  converging  to,  a  point.  Cf.  cone  of  rays. 
b  Math  A  point  regarded  as  the  envelope  of  its  lines 
(through  it),  c  Med.  A  small  medicated  stick,  esp.  of 
caustic  substance  for  local  applications,  d  Short  for  pen¬ 
cil  diamond,  a  chip  diamond  set  in  a  wooden  handle  to 
cut  glass,  e  =  pencil  stone.  Scot,  or  Dial.  Eng.  f  A 
stick  or  crayon  of  rouge  or  the  like,  for  cosmetic  or  theat¬ 
rical  purposes. 

pencil  of  complexes.  Math.,  a  system  of  complexes  <7+  A C  — 

0,  where  (7=0  and  C'  =  0  are  two  complexes,  and  A  is  the 
parameter  of  the  system.  — p.  of  conics.  Math.,  a  simply  in¬ 
finite  assemblage  ol  conics  (as  all  of  those  through  the  same 
four  points)  whose  equation  (in  point  coordinates)  is  U  + 

A  V=  0,  where  £7=0,  V=  0  are  the  base  conics,  and  A  is  the 
parameter.  —  p.  of  planes.  Geom.  =  axial  pencil.  —  p  of 
rays,  Geom.,  a  system  of  lines  that  intersect  in  one  point, 
called  the  pencil  point  or  center  of  the  pencil.  —  p.  of  surfaces, 
Geom.,  the  assemblage  of  surfaces  passing  all  through  the 
same  base,  a  twisted  curve. 


in  some  countries  as  a  penalty 
on  mail  matter  sent  without 
sufficient  postage, 
penalty  stroke.  Golf.  A  stroke 
added  to  the  scoreof  a  sideunder 
certain  rules.  It  does  not  affect 
the  rotation  of  play, 
pen'ance-less,  a.  See  -less. 

f»en'an-cer  (p  S  n'rt  n-s  S  r),  n. 
OF.  peneancier  ]  =  peniten¬ 

ce  r.  Obs. 

pen'an-cy,  n.  Punishment; 
penance  ;  also,  penitence  06s. 
pe-nang'.  Var.  of  pinang. 
pe-nang',  n.  Cotton  cloth  like 
percale  but  heavier, 
penang  nut.  [See  pinang.]  The 
betel  nut. 

pe'na-ry  (pe'na-rY),  a.  [L. 
poenarius.  ]  Penal.  Obs. 


penashe  +  panache. 
penaunce.  +  penance. 
penaunt,  n.  [OF  penant.pene- 
ant.  See  penitent.]  A  peni¬ 
tent.  06s. 

pen'bard\  n.  fW.  penbardd ; 
jicn  head  +  bardd  bard.J  A 
chief  hard. 

pence  ( p£ns), n  , pi.  of  penny. 
pencefull.  pensiful. 
pen'cel  +  pencil. 
pence'less.  a.  See  -less. 
pen'cey.  Var.  of  pensy. 
pench  ( p  C  n  s  h).  Scot.  var.  of 
PAUNCH. 

pen'chute'  (pfn'shoot'),  n.  A 
pen  trough. 

penci.  +  pens  ee.  [non.| 

pen'cil  Var  of  pencel,  pen-1 


ale,  senate,  care,  &m,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofa  ;  eve,  event,  find,  recent,  maker;  ice,  ill;  old,  6bey,  orb,  5dd,  soft,  connect ; 

II  Foreign  Word.  *r  Obsolete  Variant  of.  +  combined  with.  =  equals. 


use,  unite,  urn,  up,  circus,  menu ; 


PENCIL 
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PENETRATION 


pen'cll  (pSll'sTl),  t>.  I.  ;  -CILED  (-bIM)  or  -CILLED  ;  .cimkg  or 
-cil-lino.  1.  To  paint  or  draw  with  or  as  witii  a  pencil  or 
brush  ;  esp.,  now,  to  sketch  or  outline  with  a  lead  pencil, 
crayon,  etc. 

Where  nature  pencil*  butterflies  on  flowers.  Hurts 

2.  To  write  or  mark,  esp.  with  a  lead  pencil ;  also,  to  de¬ 
pict  in  writing  ;  to  describe  on  paper. 

3.  Med.  To  treat  or  jiaint  by  means  of  a  brush,  as  a  wound, 
pen'cll,  v.  i.  To  take  the  shape  of  pencils,  as  a  ray  of  light, 
pencil  blue.  Dj/eitiy.  A  blue  obtained  bv  printing  a  fabric 

with  a  preparation  of  indigo  white,  which  oxidizes  in  the 
air  to  indigo  blue.  Cf.  China  blue  b 
pencil  case.  A  holder  for  a  pencilor  pencils  or  a  pencil  lead 
pencil  cedar.  1.  Any  of  several  Junipers,  as  Janiperui 
bermuthana,  whose  wood  is  used  in  making  pencils 
2.  In  Australia:  a  The  red  bean,  b  The  she-pine. 
pencil  compass  A  compass  with  a  pencil  on  one  leg,  for 
use  m  drawing. 


One  form  of  Peneil  Compass. 

pen'ciled,  pen'cilled  (pSu'sTld),  a.  1.  Painted,  drawn, 
sketched,  marked,  or  written  with  or  as  with  a  pencil. 

2.  Radiated  ;  having  pencils  of  rays. 

3.  Marked  with  parallel  or  radiating  lines  ;  —  said  specif, 
of  the  feathers  of  poultry  when  marked  with  narrow  con¬ 
centric  lines  following  to  some  extent  the  outline  of  the 
feather,  or  running  transverse  to  the  shaft. 

pencil  flower.  Any  species  of  Stylosanthes  (which  see), 
pen-cil'i-form  (pgn-sil'T-form;  pgn'sf]-),  a.  Pencil-shaped; 
—  said  specif,  of  a  beam  of  light  with  well-defined  bounda¬ 
ries,  also  of  a  group  of  parallel  or  slightly  convergent  lines 
which  present  an  appearance  suggesting  a  pencil  of  light, 
pen'cll  ing,  pen'cil  ling  (pSn'si-lfng),  n.  l.  The  work 
of  the  pencil  or  brush  ;  as,  delicate penciling  in  a  picture. 

2  Narrow  linear  markings,  as  on  feathers  (see  penciled,  3). 
3.  Brickwork.  Lines  of  white  or  other  color  drawn  along 
a  mortar  joint  in  a  brick  wall. 

pencil  stone-  A  compact  variety  of  pyrophyllite,  U9ed 
for  making  slate  pencils, 
pencil  wood-  The  pencil  cedar  or  its  wood, 
pen'cralt'  (pSn'kraft'),  n.  Skill  in  using  the  pen  ;  penman¬ 
ship  ;  hence,  the  use  of  the  pen  ;  the  business  of  writing  or 
of  a  writer  ;  authorship. 

pend  (pSnd),  v.  i. ;  pend'ed  ;  pend'ing.  [L.  pendere  •  cf. 
F.  pendre.]  1.  To  hang  ;  to  depend.  Rare. 

Pending  upon  certain  powerful  motions.  /.  Taylor. 

2.  To  hang  as  if  balanced;  to  be  undecided,  or  in  process 
of  adjustment ;  as,  the  decision  is  still  pending. 

3.  To  incline  ;  lean.  Obs.  or  Dial. 

pend'ant  (pSu'dant),  n.  [F.,  orig.  p.  pr.  of  pendre  to  bang, 
L.  pendere,  v.  i.,  akin  to  pendere ,  v.  t.  Cf.  pendent,  pansy, 
pensive,  poise,  ponder,  spend.]  1.  Something  which  hangs 
or  depends ;  something  suspended  ;  a  hanging  appendage, 
esp.  an  ornamental  one,  as  to  a  chandelier  or  to  an  earring. 

Some  hang  upon  the  pendants  of  her  ear  Pope. 

2.  Hence  :  Obs.  a  The  ornamented  hanging  end  of  a  belt 
in  medieval  times,  b  = 

PENDULUM.  C  =  PLUMB 
line,  d  Her.  A  hang¬ 
ing  shield  with  armorial 
bearing. 

3.  Slope ;  side,  as  of  a 
hill.  Obs. 

4.  Arch,  a  A  hanging  or¬ 
nament  of  roofs,  ceilings, 
etc., much  used  inthe  later 
styles  of  Gothic  architec¬ 
ture,  where  it  is  of  stone, 
and  an  important  part  of 
the  construction.  There 
are  imitations  in  plaster  and  wood,  which  are  mere  deco¬ 
rative  features,  b  The  sculptured  lower  end  of  a  piece 
of  the  framing  of  a  roof  or  stair,  as  a  newel  or  queen-post. 

5.  Haul,  a  A  comparatively  short  rope  or  chain  depend¬ 
ing  from  a  spar,  having  at  its  free  end  a  block  or  spliced 
thimble  ; — also,  often,  esp.  by  sailors,  called  petinant.  b  A 
reef  pendant,  c  Earlier  spelling  for  pennant,  a  narrow  flag. 

6.  That  by  which  something  is  suspended,  as  the  stem  and 
ring  of  a  watch. 

7*  One  of  a  pair  ;  a  counterpart  or  companion  piece ;  a 
match  ;  as,  one  vase  is  the  pendant  to  the  other  vase. 

8.  Something  appended  ;  an  addition  or  ap¬ 
pendix,  as  to  a  book.  Keig/dleg. 

pendant  post-  Arch.  A  part  of  the  framing 
of  an  open-timber  roof ;  a  post  set  against 
the  wall,  resting  on  a  corbel  or  other  solid 
support,  and  supporting  the  ends  of  a  collar 
beam  or  any  part  of  the  roof, 
pendant  tackle.  Naui.  A  tackle  attached 
to  a  pendant,  usually  from  a  masthead,  for 
hoisting,  tautening,  or  staying  purposes, 
pend'en  cy  (p5n'd2n-sY),  n.  1.  State  of  be¬ 
ing  pendent,  or  suspended. 

2.  State  of  being  undetermined,  or  in  contin¬ 
uance  ;  suspense  ;  as,  the  pendency  of  a  suit. 

Pen  den'nis.  Arthur  (pgn-dSn'is).  The  hero 
of  Thackeray’s  novel  “The  History  of  Penden- 
nis,  his  Fortunes  and  Misfortunes.”  He  is  a 
bright  voung  man  of  strong  literary  bent,  impres¬ 
sionable,  impulsive,  easily  led,  rather  conceited 
and  selfish,  but  with  many  good  qualities.  He  P  i  enaani; 
commits  various  escapades,  suffers  considerable 
hardship,  including  the  life  of  a  literary  hack,  but  settles  down 


and  marries  his  cousin  Laura.  His  uncle.  Major  Pendennis,  is  a 
worldly,  but  brave  and  kindly,  old  beau  and  tulthunter. 
pend'ent  (pSn'deut),  a.  [L .pendens,  - entis ,  p.  pr.  of  pen¬ 
dere  to  hang,  to  be  suspended:  cf.  F.  pendant.  Cf.  pendant.] 

1.  Supported  from  above;  suspended;  pendulous;  as, a  pend¬ 
ent  leaf  ;  pendent  icicles.  “  The  pendent  world.”  Shak. 

2.  Of  a  bird,  that  constructs  a  pensile,  or  hanging,  nest. 

3.  Jutting  over;  projecting;  overhanging.  ‘‘A  vapor 

sometime  like  a  .  .  .  pendent  rock.”  Shak. 

4.  Remaining  undetermined  ;  awaiting  decision ;  pending. 

5.  Her.  Hanging  down. 

6.  Gram.  With  construction  incomplete. 

Syn.  —  Pendent,  pendulous,  pensile.  Pendent  empha¬ 
sizes  the  fact  of  suspension  ;  pendulous  frequently  implies 
greater  freedom  of  attachment  (sometimes  suggesting 
actual  floating  in  space)  ora  swaying  or  swinging  motion  ; 
pensile,  in  present  usage,  is  chiefly  applied  to  pendent 
nests  or  their  builders;  as,  “  He  shakes  from  many  a  twig 
the  pendent  drops  of  ice  ”  ( Coxrper ) ;  “  hanging  in  a  golden 
chain,  this  pendent  World,  in  bigness  as  a  star”  (Hilton); 
”  So  blend  the  turrets  and  shadows  there  that  all  seems 
pendulous  in  air  ”  (Poe) ;  “  I  see  him  yonder,  with  his  pipe 
pendulous  in  his  hand,  and  the  ashes  falling  out  of  it” 
(Sterne);  “The  odd  little  titmice  can  be  admitted  among 
the  pensile  birds,  as  one  of  them  constructs  a  habitation 
as  purely  pensile  as  any  .  .  .  mentioned  ”  ( J .  G.  Wood). 
pen-den'tive  (p5n-dSn'tYv),  n.  [F.  pendentif,  fr.  L.  pen¬ 
dere  to  hang.]  Arch,  a  One  of  the  triangular  pieces  of 
vaulting  w'liich  spring 
from  the  corners  of  a 
rectangular  ground 
plan  and  serve  to  allow 
the  room  inclosing  it 
to  be  covered  by  a  cu¬ 
pola  of  rounded  or  po¬ 
lygonal  plan.  The 
typical  form  is  the  By¬ 
zantine  pendentive, 
which  is  a  spherical 
triangle  formed  by  the 
intersections  of  a  hem¬ 
isphere,  having  for  di¬ 
ameter  the  diagonal  of  p ,  p  Pendentives  a.  in  Byzantine 
the  square  to  be  cov-  Construction, 

ered  with  four  equal  arches  spanning  the  sides  of  the 
square,  b  Loosely,  any  supporting  member  at  the  corner 
of  a  square  or  polygonal  plan  for  making  transition  to  a 
circular  or  octagonal  plan.  Cf.  squinch.  c  That  part  of 
a  groined  vault  which  springs  from  a  single  pier  or  corbel, 
pen'di  cle  (pgn'dY-k’l),.n.  [See  pend  to  hang  ;  cf.  appen- 
dicle.]  1.  A  pendent  ornament.  Rare. 

2.  An  api>endage,  or  adjunct;  something  dependent  on 
another ;  an  appurtenance  ;  specif.,  a  parcel  of  ground,  a 
house,  or  the  like,  forming  part  of  a  large  estate;  esp., 
such  a  part  rented  separately,  as  a  Scotch  croft, 
pending,  p.  a.  [L.  pendere  to  hang.  Cf.  pendent.] 

1.  Hanging  ;  overhanging  ;  hence,  imminent  or  impending. 

2.  Not  yet  decided;  in  continuance;  in  suspense;  as,  a 
pending  suit. 

pending,  prep.  During ;  hence,  during  the  pendency  of ; 
from  the  present  time  until  the  end  of,  the  happening  of, 
the  completion  of,  or  the  like ;  as,  pending  the  action, 
decision,  negotiations,  settlement. 

Syn.  —  Pending,  during.  Pending,  as  here  compared, 
was  in  older  usage  synonymous  with  during  ;  as,  during 
the  trial,  pending  the  trial.  In  modern  usage,  it  more  fre¬ 
quently  has  the  sense  of  while  awaiting  (an  occurrence), 
until  the  conclusion  of  (an  action) ;  as,  pending  his  return, 
pending  the  decision,  pending  the  negotiations, 
pen-drag'on  (pgn-drSg'f2n),  n.  [W. ;  pen  head  -f-  dragon 
a  leader.  Cf.  dragon.]  [often  cap.' ]  A  chief  leader  or 
king;  head;  dictator;  —  a  title  assumed  by  the  ancient 
British  chiefs  when  called  to  lead  other  chiefs.  —  peil- 
drag'on  ish.  — pen  drag'on  ship,  n. 
pen'du-lous  (peu'du-lws),  a.  [L.  pendulus,  fr.  pendere  to 
hang.  See  pendant;  cf.  pendulum.]  1.  Depending  ;  pend¬ 
ent  loosely  :  hanging  ;  swinging  ;  Bot.,  inclined  or  hanging 
downward,  as  an  ovule  borne  on  the  upper  part  of  a  car¬ 
pel,  or  a  flower  ou  a  drooping  peduncle.  “  The  pendulous 
round  e^rtli.”  Milton. 

2.  Overhanging.  “  The  pendulous  air.”  Shak. 

3.  Wavering;  unstable;  doubtful.  Rare.  “  A  pendulous 

state  of  mind.”  Atterbury. 

Syn.  —  See  pendent. 

—  pen'du-lous-ly,  adv.  —  pen'du-lous-ness.  n. 
pen'du-lum  (-lfim),  n. ;  pi.  -lums  (-lfimz).  [NL.,  fr.  L. 
pendulus  hanging,  swinging.  See  pendulous.]  1.  A  body 
so  suspended  from  a  fixed  point  as  to  swing  freely  to  and  fro 
under  the  combined  action  of  gravity  and  momentum.  It 
is  used  to  regulate  the  movements  of  clockwork  and  other 
machinery;  —  called  specif,  gravity  pendulum.  The  simple, 
or  mathematical,  pendulum  is  purely  theoretical,  consisting 
of  a  particle,  or  material  point,  suspended  by  a  thread 
without  weight  and  oscillating  without  friction.  Any 
other  pendulum  is  a  compound,  or  physical,  pendulum,  whose 
length  is  the  distance  between  the  axis  of  suspension  and 
the  axis  of  oscillation.  If  the  arc  of  vibration  be  small 
enough,  the  time  of  oscillation  depends  practically  not  on 
its  amplitude  of  vibration,  but  only  on  the  length  of  the 
pendulum.  The  length  of  a  seconds  pendulum,  i.  e.,  one  re¬ 
quiring  one  second  to  move  from  extreme  to  extreme,  is 
39. 1398  in.  in  the  latitude  of  Greenwich,  39.0968  in.  in  that 
of  Washington.  Obviously,  accurate  clocks  must  have 
pendulums  of  practically  constant  length.  This  need  is 
met  by  the  compensation  pendulum,  in  which  the  effect  of 


called  ‘llPf5’ 


changes  of  temperature  on  the  length  of  the  rod  is  so  coun¬ 
teracted,  usually  by  the  opposite  expansion  of  different 
metals,  that  the  distance  of  the  center  of  oscillation  from 
the  center  of  suspension  remains  invariable;  as  the  mer¬ 
curial  compensation  pendulum,  in  which  the 
expansion  of  the  rod  is  compensated  by 
the  opposite  expansion  of  mercury  in  a 
jar  constituting  the  bob,  and  the  gridiron 
pendulum,  in  which  compensation  is  ef¬ 
fected  by  the  opposite  expansion  of  sets 
of  rods  of  different  metals. 

2.  A  suspended  body  that  vibrates  not 
by  swinging,  but  by  rotating,  with  alter¬ 
nate  twisting  and  untwisting  ; 
specif,  torsion  pendulum.  The  balance 
wheel  of  a  watch  is  thus  arranged. 

pendulum  bob-  The  weight  at  the  lower 
end  of  a  pendulum. 

pendulum  wheel.  The  balance  wheel 
of  a  watch. 

Pe  nel'o-pe  (pe-ugl'o-pe),  n.  [L.,  fr. 

Gr.  n^»eA67r^.]  1.  Lit.,  a  weaver;  — 

fern.  prop.  name. 

2.  Gr.  Myth.  The  faithful  wife  of  Odys¬ 
seus.  During  his  long  absence,  being  impor¬ 
tuned  by  numerous  suitors,  she  postpones 
deciding  among  them  until  she  shull  have 
finished  weaving  a  funeral  pall  for  her  father- 
in-law.  Laertes.  Every  night  she  secretly 
unravels  what  she  has  woven  by  da\r  and  thus 
puts  off  the  suitors. 

3.  [/.<?.]  A  knitted  sleeveless  jacket.  Eng. 

4.  Zool.  The  typical  genus  of  guans. 

peneplain'  (pe'nfc-plan'b  n.  [\j.puene almost -f-  E,.  plain.] 

Phys.  Geog.  A  land  surface  reduced  by  erosion  almost  to 
base  level,  so  that  most  of  it  is  approximately  plain. 

pen  e-tra-bil'i-ty  (pgn'e-tra-bYl'Y-tY),  n.  Quality  or  state 
of  being  penetrable. 


1  Mercurial  Pcn- 
dulum.  w 
Glass  Jar  of 
Mercury.  2 
Gridiron  Pen¬ 
dulum.  s  Steel 
Rods ;  z  Zinc 
Rods 


pen'e-tra-ble  (pSn'e-tra-b’l),  a.  [L.  penetrabilis :  cf.  F. 
p&nttrable.~\  1.  Capable  of  penetrating ;  penetrative.  Obs. 
2.  Capable  of  being  penetrated,  entered,  or  pierced. 

Iam  not  made  of  stones. 

But  penetrable  to  your  kind  entreats.  Shak. 

—  pen'e-tra-ble-ness.  n.  —  pen'e-tra-bly,  adv. 

pen' e-tra'li-a  (-tra'IT-d),  n.  pi.  [L.,  neut.  pi.  of  penetra- 
lis  penetrating,  internal.  See  penetrate.]  1.  The  inner¬ 
most  or  most  private  parts  of  any  thing  or  place,  esp.  of  a 
temple  or  palace. 

2.  Hidden  things  or  secrets  ;  privacy  ;  sanctuary  ;  as,  the 
sacred  penetralia  of  the  home. 

—  pen  e-tra'li  an  (-fin),  a. 

pen'e-trance  ( -trtfns),  pen'e-tran  cy  (-trfin-sY),  n.  State  or 
quality  of  being  penetrant ;  penetrativeness.  Rare. 
pen'e-trant  (-trdnt),  a.  [L.  penetrans,  p.  pr.  of  penetrate  : 
cf.  F.  penetrant.']  Penetrating;  hence,  sharp  ;  subtile; 
as,  penetrant  cold. 

pen'e-trate  (pgn'fc-trat),  v.  t. ;  pen'e-trat'ed  (-trat'Sd) ; 
pen'e-trat'ing  (-tracing).  [L.  penelratus,  p.  p.  of  peiic- 
trare  to  penetrate  ;  akin  to  penitus  inward,  inwardly  ;  cf. 
penes  with,  in  the  power  of,  penus  innermost  part  of  a 
temple.  For  the  last  part  of  the  word  cf.  enter.]  1.  To 
enter  into  ;  to  make  way  into  the  interior  of  ;  to  effect  an 
entrance  into  ;  to  pierce  ;  as,  light  penetrates  darkness. 

2.  To  pervade  and  diffuse  itself  through  ;  to  permeate. 

3.  To  affect  profoundly  through  the  senses  or  feelings  ;  to 

touch  with  feeling  ;  to  make  sensible  ;  to  move  deeply  ;  to 
imbue  ;  as,  to  penetrate  one’s  heart  with  pity.  Shak. 

The  translator  of  Homer  should  penetrate  himself  with  n  sense 
of  the  plainness  and  directness  of  Homer's  style.  M.  Arnold. 

4.  To  pierce  into  by  the  mind  ;  to  arrive  at  the  inner  con¬ 
tents  or  meaning  of,  as  of  a  mysterious  or  difficult  subject ; 
to  comprehend  ;  understand. 

Things  which  here  were  too  subtile  for  us  to  penetrate.  Ray. 
Syn.  —  Penetrate,  pierce,  perforate.  Penetrate  and 
pierce  are  often  interchangeable.  But  to  penetrate  (see 
penetration,  under  discernment)  is  to  pass  into  (esp.  the 
interior  of  something),  often  by  force,  energy,  orditf  usive 
power,  as  well  as  by  sharpness ;  to  pierce  is  to  pass  through 
(the  surface  or  body  of  something),  esp.  as  by  that  which 
is  sharp  or  pointed  ;  fig.,  corresponding  distinctions  hold  ; 
as,  “  Each  stinging  needle  ...  is  of  such  microscopic 
fineness  that  it  readily  penetrates,  and  breaks  off  in,  the 
skin  ”  ( Huxley )  \  “  this  broken  reed  .  .  .  whereon  if  a  man 
lean,  it  will  go  into  bis  hand  and  pierce  it  ”  (Is.  xxxvi.  6) ; 
to  penetrate  the  depths  of  a  forest,  the  interior  of  a  conti¬ 
nent,  to  penetrate  a  mystery  ;  to  pierce  a  coat  of  mail ;  pen¬ 
etrating  (cf.  piercing)  cola,  a  penetrating  odor,  voice,  a 
piercing  eye,  shriek ;  “  Romanticism  .  .  .  had  not  yet 
penetrated  the  times  with  its  leaven”  ( G .  Eliot);  “Clear, 
silver,  icy,  keen,  awakening  tones,  which  pierce  the  sense 
.  .  .  as  the  sharp  stars  pierce  winter’s  crystal  air  ”  (Shel¬ 
ley);  “  the  Celtic  names  of  places,  with  their  penetrating, 
lofty  beauty”  (M.  Arnold);  piercing  sweetness.  To  per¬ 
forate  (rarely  fig.)  is  to  pierce  or  bore  a  hole  (or  holes) 
through  ;  as,  to  perforate  a  sheet  of  postage  stamps,  certain 
insects  perforate  leaves.  See  permeate. 
pen'e-trate,  v.  i.  To  pass  into  or  through  something  ;  to 
pierce ;  also,  to  pierce  the  heart ;  to  affect  the  feelings. 
Preparing  to  penetrate  to  the  north  and  west.  J.  It.  Green. 
Born  where  Heaven’s  influence  scarce  can  penetrate  Pope. 
pen'e-trat  ing  (-trat'Yng),  p.  a.  1.  Having  the  power  of 
entering,  piercing,  or  pervading ;  sharp  ;  subtile  ;  pene¬ 
trative  ;  as,  a  penetrating  odor. 


2.  Acute;  discerning;  sagacious;  quick  to  discover  ;  as, 
a  penetrating  mind. 

—  pen'e-trating-ly,  adv.  —  pen'e-trating-ness,  n. 
pene-tra'tion  (-tra'shwn),  n.  [L.  penetratio :  cf.  F.  pene¬ 
tration.]  1.  Act  or  process  of  penetrating,  piercing,  or 


pen'cild.  Penciled.  Ref  Sp. 

pen'cil-er.  pen'cil-ler,  n.  One 
that  pencils. 

pencil  orchid.  An  Australian 
orchid  ( Dendrobimn  tereti/'o- 
littm i)  with  terete  fleshy  leaves, 
pen'cll-ry,  w.  Penciling.  Obs. 
pencil  tree.  The  groundsel  tree, 
pencion.  j*  pension.  [Obs. I 
pen'clerk',  n.  A  scribe;  a  clerk.  | 
pend.  <  )b8.  or  ref.  sp.  pret.  &  p.  p. 
of  pen. 

pend.  v.  t.  [Shortened  fr.  ap¬ 
pend,  v.  i.,  fr.  OF.  apendre .]  To 
append.  Obs. 

pend,  v.  i.  [ME.  penden.  for 
apenden.  See  append,  r.  t. ]  To 
belong  or  appertain  (to).  Obs. 
pend,  n.  [Cf.  pend  to  hang, 
pand.]  A  pendant.  Obs. 
pend,  a.  [Cf.  pend  to  hang.] 
An  arch  or  archway.  Scot. 
pend,  v.  t.  To  arch;  vault.  Scot. 


pend.  p.  t.  [Cf.  pen  to  6hut  in.] 

To  pen  ;  confine  Obs. 
pend.  n.  Pressure  ;  an  emer¬ 
gency.  Dial.  Eng. 
pendace.  n.  [Cf.  pend  to  hang.] 
A  pendant.  Obs. 
pend'ant.  Var.  of  pendent. 
pendant  bow  (bfi).  The  stem 
and  ring  by  which  a  watch  is 
suspended. 

pend'ant-ed,  a.  Having  a  pend¬ 
ant  or  pendants, 
pend 'ant- wind  ing,  a.  Stem¬ 
winding,  as  a  watch, 
pendaul  Var.  of  pand  a  i,. 

Pend  d’OTeille'  (paN  d6T6'y’)- 
[F.  oreille  ear.]  =  K  a  lisp  EL 
pen  dec'a-gon  ( pCn-dek'd-gbn), 

n.  =  PE  NT  A  D  EC  A  O  ON. 

1  pen  de  logue'  (piiN'd’-lffk'), 
n.  [F.J  Jewelry.  A  diamond 
or  other  stone  cut  in  the  form 
of  a  pear-shaped  pendant. 


pendeloque  rose  See  rose.  10  a. 

pend'ence.  n.  [See  pendent.] 
Slope  :  inclination  Obs. 
pend'ent  Var  of  pendant. 

pen-den'te  li'te  (pfn-dCn'te 
lT'te).  [L.J  Law.  Pending  the 
suit  :  while  litigation  continues, 
pend'ent-ly,  aav.  of  pendent. 
pen'dice.  +  PENTHOUSE 
pen'di-cler  (pCn'dT-klPr),  n.  An 
inferior  tenant ;  one  who  rents 
a  pendicle,  or  croft.  Scot. 
pen  die  u-la'tion.  +  pandicu¬ 
lation. 

pen-dil'a-to-ry,  n.  [F.  pendiller 
to  damrle.]  Pendulous.  Obs. 
pen  'die  ( pen  'd’l ),  n.  [Cf.  F.  pen- 
dille  something  that  bangs,  and 
L. pendulus  pendent.!  A  pend¬ 
ant.  ns  an  altar  cloth,  an  ear¬ 
ring,  a  pendulum,  etc.  Obs.  or 
Scot.  V  Dial.  Eng. 
pen 'die,  n.  A  bed  of  stone,  esp. 


the  top  layer  of  stone  in  a 

quarrv.  Local ,  Eng. 
Pen'dle-ton  Bill  (pfn'd’l-twn). 
[After  G.  II.  Pendleton  ( lKi.Vfc9), 
American  legislator.]  U.  S.  An 
act  (22  Stat.  408,  1883)  improving 
civil  service,  providing  competi¬ 
tive  examinations,  etc. 
pen'du-lant  (-dff-ldnt),  pen'- 
du-lar  (-ldr),  a.  “Pendulous.  R. 
pen'du-late(-lat),  r.  i.  To  swing 
as  a  pendulum  ;  hence,  to  fluc¬ 
tuate  :  undulate, 
pen'dule  (-djil),  n.  1.  [See 
pendulous.]  A  pendent  orna¬ 
ment.  Rare. 

2.  [F.l  A  pendulum,  or  a  time¬ 
piece  having  n  pendulum.  Obs. 
pen'du-lent  (-dJS-b  nt),  a.  Pen¬ 
dulous.  Rare 7 

pen  du-loi'i-ty  (-lBs'Y-tY),  n. 
[See  pendulous.)  State  or 
quality  of  being  pendulous. 


fendulum  cock.  See  '  0(  s,  n., 

1.  [ERNOR,  W.,  5.1 

pendulum  governor.  See  oov-| 
pendulum  hausse.  Ordnance. 
A  hau^e  « > r  !>r.  cell  sight  so  con¬ 
trived  as  to  remain  always  ver¬ 
tical. 

pendulum  level.  A  plumb  level, 
pendulum  press.  A  metnl- 
puncliing  press  with  a  swinging 
treadle. 

pendulum  pump  A  pump  with 
a  pendulum  governing  the  pis¬ 
ton,  one  with  a  horizontal  fly¬ 
wheel,  or  one  with  a  handle  that 
swings  both  wavs, 
pendulum  spindle.  Mach.  A 
shalt  that  revolves  n  pendulum, 
pendulum  wire.  Flat  steel  wire 
used  in  hanging  pendulums, 
pene.  pain,  pen. 
pene(pen).  Var.  of  pfen. 
Pe-ne'an  (p?-ne'<7u),  Pe-ne'ian 


l(-ydn),  a.  [L.  Peneius ,  fr.  Gr. 

riiji'ijios,  fr.TIjji/etov,  the  rirer.] 
I  Of  or  pert,  to  the  river  Peneus, 
I  in  Thessaly, 
penede.  •[•  penide. 
penele  panele. 

Pe  nel'o-phon  (pf-n51'u-f8n),  n. 
See  COPHETUA. 

Pe-nel  o-pi'n*  (-pl'ne),  v.  pi. 
[XL.  See  Penelope.]  Zool.  The 
sublnmily  consisting  of  the 
guans.  pe-nel'o-pine  (-pin; 
-pin  ;  184"),  a. 

Pe  nel'o-pize  <  p?-n51'8-pTz),  ?•.  t. 
To  resemble  Penelope  in  undo¬ 
ing  work  done  to  gain  time.  R. 
II  pe'nea  me  (pe'nez  me).  [L.] 
In  my  own  power  or  possession, 
pe-nest'  (p?-nest'\  n.  [Gr.  wc- 
I  Or.  Hist.  A  serf, 

pen'e-tra-bl.  Penetrable.  R.  Sp. 
pen'e-tral  (pOn'?-trdl),  n.  [L., 


food,  foot ;  out,  oil ;  chair  ;  go  ;  sing,  iijk  ;  4rfcen,  thin;  nature,  verdure  (250) ;  k  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144) ;  boN  ;  yet ;  zh  —  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Guide. 

Full  explanations  of  Abbreviations,  Signs,  etc.,  immediately  precede  the  1  oeabulary. 
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PENNSYLVANIAN 


King  Penguin 
( Aptenodytes 
patagomca). 


entering ;  also,  the  act  of  mentally  penetrating  into,  or 
comprehending,  anything  difficult. 

A  penetration  into  the  difficulties  of  algebra.  Watts. 
2  The  capacity  to  penetrate,  or  comprehend  ;  acuteness; 
insight ;  sharp  discernment ;  sagacity  ;  as,  a  person  of 
singular  penetration. 

3.  Optics.  Power  of  enabling  one  to  see  to  a  great  dis¬ 
tance  ;  as,  the  penetration  of  a  telescope  ;  also,  power  of 
enabling  one  to  see  distinctly  into  the  structure  of  an  ob¬ 
ject,  beyond  the  exact  focus  ;  as,  the  penetration  of  a  mi¬ 
croscope. 

4.  Gunnery.  The  depth  to  which  a  projectile  sinks  into 
any  substance  at  which  it  is  fired. 

Syn.  —  Sharpness,  discrimination  See  discernment. 
pen'e-tra  tive  (pSn'e-tra-tlv),  a.  [Cf.  F.  pin&tratif,  LL. 
penetrativus.]  1.  Tending  to  penetrate  ;  of  a  penetrating 
quality  ;  piercing  ;  as,  the  penetrative  sun.  Also,  acute  ; 
discerning  ;  sagacious  ;  as,  penetrative  wisdom.  “  The 
penetrative  eye.’*  Wordsworth. 

Led  on  by  skill  of  penetrative  soul.  Grainger. 

2.  Having  the  power  to  affect  or  impress  the  mind  or 
heart ;  impressive  ;  as,  penetrative  shame.  Shak. 

—  pen'e-tra-tive-ly,  adv.  —  pen'e-tra-tive-ness,  n. 
pen'guin  (pSn'gwTn;  p£i]'-),  n.  [Prob.  orig.  the  great  auk, 

fr.  W.  pen  head  -f- gwyn  white.]  1.  The  great  auk.  Obs. 

2.  Any  of  certain  short-legged  flightless 
aquatic  birds  constituting  the  order  Sphe- 
nisci formes  of  the  Southern  Hemisphere. 

They  are  most  numerous  about  the  Ant¬ 
arctic  continent,  the  Falkland  Islands, 
and  New  Zealand.  On  land  they  stand 
erect,  but  walk  clumsily.  They  are  covered 
with  short,  stiff,  scalelike  feathers,  many 
of  which  are  simple  shafts  without  barbs. 

The  flipperlike  wings,  bearing  only  rudi¬ 
mentary  scalelike  quills,  are  used  for  swim¬ 
ming  and  are  incapable  of  flexure,  but  are 
moved  with  a  rotary  motion  by.  specially 
developed  muscles.  They  feed  chiefly  on 
shellfish.  The  largest  species  are  the  king 
penguins  (genus  A ptenodytes).  These  stand 
about  three  feet  high.  The  smallest  pen¬ 
guin  ( Eudyptula  minor)  is  about  a  foot 
long.  The  j&ckass  penguins  ( genus  Sphenis- 
cus)  are  ot  medium  size.  Several  fossil 
genera  are  known,  one  (see  Pal-eeudyptes) 
of  very  large  size.  Cf.  rock  hopper. 
pen'hold'er (pfcn'hol'der),  n.  A  holderor 
handle  for  a  pen  ;  also,  a  rack  for  holding  a  pen  or  pens, 
pen'l  cil  (pSn'T-sTl),  n.  [L.  penicillum ,  penicillus ,  a 
painter's  brush,  a  roll  of  lint,  a  tent  for  wounds.  Cf .  pen¬ 
cil.]  Med.  A  tent  or  pledget  for  wounds  or  ulcers, 
pen  i-cil'late  (-sTl'at),  a.  [See  penicil.]  Bot.  &  Zool. 
Having  the  form  of  a  pencil ;  furnished  with  a  tuft  of  fine 
hairs  ;  ending  in  a  tuft  of  hairs  like  a  camel’s-liair  brush, 
as  the  stigmas  of  some  grasses.  —  penl-cll'late-ly,  adv. 

—  pen  i  ell  la'tion  (-sT-la'shtin),  n. 

Pen  1-cil'li-um  (pSn'T-sTl'T-wm),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  L. penicillus, 
penicillum ,  pencil ;  —  so  named  in  allusion  to  the  tufts  at 
the  ends  of  the  conidiophores.]  Bot.  A  genus  of  ascomy- 
cetous  fungi,  the  blue  or  green  molds,  well  typified  by  P. 
crustaceum ,  found  on  decaying  or  preserved  fruit,  cheese, 
etc.  The  visible  part  of  the  mold  consists  of  erect  branch¬ 
ing  conidiophores  bearing  at  the  extremities  flask-shaped 
cells  from  which  conidia  are  abstricted.  At  times  they 
bear  small  perithecia.  Also  [I.  c.J,  a  mold  of  this  genus, 
pen  in'su  la  (pen-Tn'su-ld),  n.  [L.  paeninsula  ;  paene  al¬ 
most  -f-  insula  an  island.  See  isle.]  A  portion  of  land 
nearly  surrounded  by  water,  and  connected  with  a  larger 
body  by  a  neck,  or  isthmus  ;  also,  any  piece  of  land  jutting 
out  into  the  water,  whether  with  or  without  a  well-defined 
neck  or  isthmus  ;  as,  the  Italian  peninsula. 
the  Peninsula,  or  the  Iberian  Peninsula,  Spain  and  Portugal, 
pen-in'su-lar  (-ldr),  a.  [Cf.  F.  peninsulaire.]  Of  or  pert, 
to  a  peninsula  ;  as,  a  peninsular  form  ;  peninsular  people. 
Peninsular  campaign,  U.  S.  Hist .,  in  the  Civil  War,  the  cam¬ 
paign  against  Richmond  made  by  the  Army  of  the  Poto¬ 
mac  under  McClellan,  April,  May,  June,  and  July,  1862, 
along  the  peninsula  between  the  James  and  York  Rivers.  It 
included  the  battles  of  Williamsburg,  Fair  Oaks,  or  Seven 
Pines,  Mechanicsville,  Gaines’s  Mill,  Savage’s  Statiop, 
Frazier’s  Farm,  and  Malvern  Hill,  and  resulted  in  the 
withdrawal  of  the  Federal  forces.  J.  E.  Johnston  com¬ 
manded  the  Confederate  forces  until  he  was  wounded  at 
Fair  Oaks,  when  R.  E.  Lee  replaced  him.  —  P.  State, 
Florida  ;  —  so  called  because  the  major  part  of  it  is  a  penin¬ 
sula. —P.  War,  the  successful  war  (1808-14)  carried  on  in 
Spain  and  Portugal  (the  Iberian  Peninsula)  by  the  British, 
Spanish,  and  Portuguese  forces,  chiefly  under  Wellington, 
against  the  French. 

pen  in  su-lar'i-ty(-15r'T-tT),7i.  1.  State  of  being  a  peninsula. 
2.  Character  peculiar  to  peninsular  dwellers;  provincialism, 
pen  in-va'ri-ant  (pSn'Tn-va'rT-Snt ;  115),  n.  [L.  paene  al¬ 
most  -+-  E.  invariant.']  Math.  The  leading  coefficient  of  a 
covariant  in  any  covariant  of  a  binary  quantie.  See  semin 
variant. 

pe'nis  (pe'nTs),  n.  [L.]  Anat.  ct*  Zool.  The  male  member, 
or  organ  of  copulation. 


peni  tence  (pSn'T-tcns),  n.  [F.  penitence ,  L.  paenitentia. 
See  penitent  ;  cf.  penance.]  1.  Penance.  Obs.  or  B. 

2.  Quality  or  state  of  being  penitent  ;  the  disposition  of  a 
penitent ;  sorrow  lor  sins  or  faults  ;  repentance  ;  contrition. 
“  Penitence  of  his  old  guilt.”  Chaucer . 

Syn.  —  Repentance,  compunction.  See  contrition. 
pen'l  tent  (-tent),  a.  [F.  penitent ,  L.  paenitens ,  - entis , 
poenitens ,  p.  pr.  of  paenitere ,  poenitere,  to  cause  to  repent, 
to  repent.]  1.  Feeling  pain  or  sorrow'  for  sins  or  offenses ; 
repentant;  contrite  ;  sincerely  affected  by  a  sense  of  guilt, 
and  resolved  on  amendment  of  life. 

Be /tenitent,  and  for  thy  fault  contrite.  Milton. 

2.  With  o/,  upon:  Feeling  grief,  regret,  etc.  Obs. 

3.  Doing  penance.  Obs.  Shak. 

pen'i-tent.  n.  1.  One  who  repents  of  sin  ;  one  sorrowful 

because  of  his  transgressions. 

2.  One  under  church  censure,  but  admitted  to  penance; 
one  undergoing  penance,  esp.  under  the  direction  of  a  con¬ 
fessor.  Penitents  were  classified  in  the  early  church  as: 
||  flentea,  mourners;  ||  audientes,  hearers;  II  substrati,  kneel  - 
ers ;  II  conaiatentea,  standers.  They  had  places  assigned  them 
in  the  church.  Penitents  is  an  appellation  given  to  cer¬ 
tain  Roman  Catholic  orders  whose  members  are  subject  to 
strict  religious  discipline  and  employed  in  charitable  acts, 
pen  i-ten'tial  (-tSn'slial),  a.  [Cf.  F.  peniientiel,  -al.]  Of 
or  pertaining  to  penitence  or  penance  ;  expressing  peni¬ 
tence  ;  of  the  nature  of  penance  ;  as,  the  penitential  book  ; 
penitential  tears.  “  Penitential  stripes.”  Coirper. 

penitential  book.  Eccl.  penitential,  n.,  1.— p.  psalms, 
the  6th,  32d,  38th,  51st,  102d,  130th,  and  143d  psalms, 
pen  i-ten'tial,  n.  [Cf.  LL.  fiber poenitentialis.]  1.  Eccl.  A 
book  or  manual  of  rules  for  imposing  penance,  not  included 
as  such  in  the  canons,  though  often  a  source  of  canon  law. 

2.  A  penitent. 

3.  pi.  Acts  or  behavior  of  a  penitent.  Obs.  or  R. 

pen  i-ten'tia  ry  (-sh«-rT),  a.  [See  penitence.]  1.  Of  or 
pertaining  to  penance  ;  prescribing,  or  doing,  penance  ;  as, 
a  penitentiary  priest;  a  penitentiary  pilgrim. 

2.  Expressive  of  penitence  ;  as,  a  penitentiary  letter. 

3.  Used  for  punishment,  discipline,  and  reformation. 

“  Penitentiary  houses.”  Blackstone. 

4.  Making  one  liable  to  punishment  in  a  penitentiary  ;  as, 
a  penitent iary  offense.  V.  S. 

penitentiary  book-  Eccl .  =  penitential,  ??.,  1. 
peni-ten'tia-ry,  n. :  pi.  -ries  (-rTz).  [LL.  poenilentiarius. 
See  penitence.]  1.  One  who  prescribes  the  rules  and 
measures  of  penance.  Obs. 

2.  One  who  does  penance  ;  a  penitent.  Obs. 

3  One  of  a  religious  order  of  thisname.  Obs.  <t*  R. 

4.  A  place  in  which  to  do  penance ;  also,  that  part  of  a 
church  to  which  penitents  were  admitted. 

5.  [LL.  poenitentiaria.]  R.  C.  Ch.  a  An  office  of  the 
papal  court  w'hich  examines  cases  of  conscience,  confession, 
absolution  from  vows,  etc.,  and  delivers  decisions,  dispen¬ 
sations,  etc.  Its  chief  is  a  cardinal,  called  the  Grand  Peni¬ 
tentiary,  appointed  by  the  Pope,  b  An  officer  in  some  dio¬ 
ceses  since  a.  d.  1215,  vested  with  power  from  the  bishop 
to  absolve  in  cases  reserved  to  him. 

6.  A  place  of  refuge,  for  reformation  of  prostitutes.  Eng. 

7-  =  penitential,  n.,  1. 

8-  A  house  of  correction,  in  which  offenders  are  confined 
for  detention,  or  for  punishment,  discipline,  and  reforma¬ 
tion,  and  in  which  they  are  generally  compelled  to  labor. 
In  England  the  term  penitentiary  is  applied  to  what  is 
otherwise  called  a  house  of  correction ,  or  (in  the  city  of 
London)  a  bridewell , ,as  distinguished  from  a  jail  proper. 
Orig.  these  penitentiaries  were  for  penal  confinement  of 
paupers  or  vagrants  only  x  later  they  were  also  used  for  de¬ 
tention  of  prisoners  awaiting  trial,  and  now  the  importance 
of  the  distinction  between  jails  and  penitentiaries' lias  been 
largely  done  away  with  by  the  Prison  Act  of  1865  (28  &  29 
Viet.  c.  126),  which  provided  that  every  prison  to  which  the 
act  applied  should  be  both  a  jail  and  a  house  of  correction. 
In  the  United  States  penitentiary  is  used  of  the  State 
prison, asdistinguished  from  the  reformatory.  (Cf.  infamy.) 

penk  (pSqk),  v.  i.  [Cf.  Sw.  dial,  pinka.]  To  hit,  strike, 
or  act,  feebly.  Dial.  Eng. 

pen'knife  (pSn'nif'),  n.  ;  pi.  -knives  (-nlvz').  [pen  -f- 
knife.]  A  small  pocketknife  ;  formerly,  a  knife  used  for 
making  and  mendiug  quill  pens.  . 

pen'man  (-mfin),  n.  ;  pi.  -men  (-men).  1.  One  who  uses  the 
pen  ;  a  writer.  Specif.  :  a  One  who  writes  or  copies  papers, 
documents,  or  the  like,  for  another ;  a  clerk  ;  scrivener, 
b  One  expert  in  penmanship  ;  one  who  writes  well. 

2.  An  author  ;  a  composer. 

pen'man  ship.  n.  1.  Art  or  practice  with  the  pen  in  writ¬ 
ing  ;  the  art  of  writing ;  style  or  manner  of  writing ; 
cliirography  ;  as,  good  or  bad  penmanship. 

2.  Manner  of  expression  in  writing.  Rare. 
pen'na  (pSn'd),  n. ;  pi.  penn^:  (-e).  [L.]  Zool.  A  normal 
contour  feather,  as  distinguished  from  downs,  plumes,  etc. 
Pen'na-cook  (pen'd-kdok),  n.  An  Indian  of  an  Algonquian 
confederacy  formerly  inhabiting  parts  of  Maine,  New  Hamp¬ 
shire,  and  Massachusetts.  After  King  Philip’s  War  they 
fled,  part  to  Canada,  part  to  the  Mohicans  on  the  Hudson. 


pen  name  A  name  assumed  by  an  author ;  a  pseudonym 
or  norn  de  plume. 

pen'nant  (pSu'fint),  n.  [An  altera¬ 
tion  of  pennon  ;  ME.  /tenon,  penoun, 
pynoun,  OF.  penon,  F.  pennon ,  pe- 
non ,  fr.  L.  penna  feather.  See  pen 
a  feather  ;  cf.  pinion  feather,  wing.] 

1.  Naut.  A  pendant,  or  shoit  rope. 

See  pendant,  5  a  &  b. 

2.  Naut.  a  A  flag  usually  with  fly 
much  longer  than  the  hoist.  The 
narrow,  or  long,  pennant  (called  also 
whip,  or  coachwhip)  is  a  long,  nar¬ 
row'  piece  of  bunting,  generally  car- 

. ad  i  ' 


Three  forms  of 
Pennants. 


ried  at  the  masthead  of  a  government  vessel  in  commis¬ 
sion.  The  broad  pennant  was  an  oblong,  swallow-tailed  flag, 
carried  at  the  masthead  of  a  commodore’s  vessel.  In  the 
United  States  navy,  w’hen  two  or  more  ships  are  in  com¬ 
pany  and  no  flag  officer  is  present,  the  ship  of  the  senior 
officer  flies,  in  addition  to  the  w  hip,  a  triangular  blue  pen¬ 
nant.  b  Any  small  flag  used  for  decorating,  signaling,  or 
the  like. 

3.  Music.  =  hook,  n.,  5  c. 

pen'nate  (pSn'at)  )a.  [L.  pennatus  feathered,  winged,  fr. 

pen'nat  ed  (-at-Sd)  j  penna  feather,  wing.]  1.  a  Winged; 
feathered  ;  —  used  chiefly  in  combination,  as  longi pennate. 
b  Penniform. 

2.  Bot.  Var.  of  pinnate.  Rare. 

Pen  nat'u-la  (p?-n5tji-la),  n.; pi.  L.  -lje  ( -le),  E.  -las  (-ldz). 
[NL.,  dim.  See  pennate.]  a  Zool.  The  typical  genus_of 
sea  pens,  the  type  of  a  family,  Pen  na-tu'li  d«e  ( pen'd-tu'- 
lT-de).  b  [/.  c.]  A  sea  pen.  —  pen  nat'u-lid  (-lid),  n. 

Pen  nat'u  la'ce  a  ( -la'she-d),  n .  pi.  [NL.  See  Pennatula.] 
Zool.  A  division  of  Alcyonaria  including  the  sea  pens,  sea 
kidneys,  and  related  forms.  The  colony  is  usually  feather¬ 
like,  leaflike,  or  club-shaped,  often  more  or  less  bilaterally 
symmetrical,  with  the  polyps  arranged  along  the  distal 
part  of  a  central  axis,  or  oh  lateral  branches.  The  basal 
end  of  the  axis  is  destitute  of  polyps,  serving  as  a  stem,  and 
is  embedded  in  the  mud  of  the  sea  bottom.  See  Renilla, 
sea  pen,  must.-  pen  nat  u  la'cean  (-shun),  a.  &•  n.— 
pen-nat  u-la'ceous  <-shf/s),  a.  -  pen  nat  u  la'ri  an  (-ri- 
dn),  a.  <f*  n.  —  pen  nat'u  loid  <-niVu-loid),  a. 

pen'ner  (pSn'er),  n.  [From  pen  to  confine.]  A  workman 
who  brings  in  sheep  from  the  flock  outside  the  woolshed 
and  confines  them  in  pens  within  the  shed,  so  that  they 
may  be  ready  for  the  shearers.  Australasia. 

pen'ni-  (pSn'T-).  A  combining  form  from  Latin  penna , 
meaning  feather. 

pen'ni-less  (pSn'T-lSs),  a.  [From  penny.]  Without  a 
penny;  destitute  of  money;  impecunious;  extremely  poor. 
—  pen'ni  less  ly,  udr.  — pen'ni  less  ness.  n. 

pen'nill  (p6n'Tl),  n.; pi.  -nillion  (pe-nTl'ydn).  [W.]  A  kind 
of  improvised  verse  suited  to  harp  accompaniment.  Sing¬ 
ing  of  pennillion  is  a  traditional  feature  of  the  Welsh  bardic 
eisteddfods. 

pen'ni  nerved  (pSn'T-nGrvd'),  pen  ni-nerv'ate  (-nflr'vat), 

a.  [penni-  -f-  nerve.]  Bot.  Pinnately  veined  or  nerved. 

pen'ni-nite  (pSn'I-nit),  pen'nine  (-In  ;  -In),  n.  [From  the 
Pennine  Alps,  where  it  is  found.]  Min.  A  mineral  of  the 
chlorite  group,  like  clinochlore  in  composition,  and  mono¬ 
clinic,  but  of  rhombohedral  habit.  It  is  commonly  emerald 
or  olive  green,  but  sometimes  pinkish,  yellowish,  or  silvery. 
H.,  2.-2. 5.  Sp.  gr.,  2.6-2.85. 

Pen  ni  se'tum  (pgn'I-se'twm),  n.  [NL.  ;  penni -  -|-  seta.] 
Bot.  A  large  genus  of  ornamental  Old  World  grasses  having 
a  bristly  involucre  surmounting  the  jointed  pedicels  of  the 
spikelet.  Several  species,  as  P.  lyphoideum ,  the  pearl  mil¬ 
let,  furnish  grain  and  pasturage  in  the  tropics.  Others,  as 
P.  rueppelianum ,  the  fountain  grass,  are  grown  in  gardens. 

pen'non  (p5n'&n),n.  [See  pennant.]  1.  A  long  triangu¬ 
lar  flag  or  streamer,  esp.  one  used  as  the  ensign  of  a  knight 
bachelor  in  the  Middle  Ages,  or  of  a  regiment  of  lancers. 

2.  Any  flag  or  banner. 

3.  A  knight  bachelor  or  ensign  bearer.  Obs. 

4.  A  pennant,  or  pendant. 

pen'non,  n.  [See  pennant  ;  cf.  pinion.]  A  wing ;  pinion. 

Penn  syl  va'ni  a  Dutch  (pgn'sTl-va'nl-d).  A  dialect  of 
High  German  with  an  intermixture  of  English  words, 
spoken  in  parts  of  Pennsylvania,  by  descendants  of  German 
immigrants  of  the  17th  and  18tl»  centuries. 

Penn  syl-va'nl-an  (-fin),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  State 
of  Pennsylvania.  Specif.  :  Geol.  Pertaining  to  or  desig¬ 
nating  a  Paleozoic  period  between  the  Mississippi  an,  or 
Subcarboniferous,  and  the  Permian.  See  geology.  Chart. 

Penn  syl-va'nl-an,  n.  1.  A  native  or  citizen  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania. 

2.  Geol.  The  Pennsylvanian  period  or  system  ;  —  called  also 
the  Carboii if erous  proper ,  and  Upper  Carboniferous.  The 
system  consists  of  the  Pottsville  conglomerate  (millstone 
grit)  and,  overlying  this,  the  coal  measures  (which  see). 
The  system  contains  most  of  the  coal  of  the  United  States 
east  of  the  Great  Plains,  and  the  corresponding  system 
(Upper  Carboniferous)  contains  most  of  the  coal  oT  Europe, 
of  China,  and  of  some  other  regions.  West  of  the  Great 
Plains  the  system  is  generally  coal-less  in  the  United 
States.  The  period  was  probably  a  very  long  one.  The 
climate  was  probably  warmer,  more  moist,  and  morenear- 


fr.  penetralis.]  An  innermost 
part;  one  of  the  penetralia.  Obs 
or  R.  r Sp.  | 

pen'e-tra-tiv  Penetrative.  /?'/.| 

Pen'e-tra  tor  (pPn'f-tra'tfr),  n 
b.]  One  that  penetrates, 
pen'e-trive.  a.  (Cf.  F .)>6nitrer 
to  penetrate.]  Penetrative.  Obs. 
Scot. 

Pe  ne'ns  (pC-ne'us),  n.  [L.,  fr. 
Gr.  nrji/eios.l  Or.  Myth  God 
of  the  Thessalian  river  Peneus, 
and  father  of  Daphne, 
pene worth,  d*  pennyworth. 
penez.  Obs.  pi.  of  pen 
pen  feather  1.  A  quill  feather. 
2.  A  pin  feather.  Obs.  or  Dial. 
pen'-feath  ered,  a.  Pin-feath¬ 
ered.  Obs.  or  Dial.  Ena. 
pen'fish',  n.  [/>en  a  feather  + 
fish.]  A  squid. 

pen 'fold'  (pgn'fold'),  t\  t.  To 
partition  into  or  as  into  pin¬ 
folds;  also,  to  inclose  in  or  as  in 
a  pinfold.  Rare. 
pen'fold',  n.  =  pinfold. 
pen'go-lin  (p5q'gJ5-lfn).  Rare 
var.  of  pangolin.  [plant. | 
pen'goin.  Var.  of  PiNoriN,the| 
penguin  dock.  The  Indian  run¬ 
ner  duck.  See  under  Indian. 
pen  'guin-er  y  (p?n'gwTn-?r-T), 


I  n.  A  breeding  place  of  penguins, 
penguin  grass.  A  grass  of  the 
I  Falkland  Islands  ( Poa  Jtabel- 
lata) 

pen'gun'.  w.  A  popgun.  Scot. 
pen'hqad'.  n.  Tne  head  or  dam 
'  from  which  water  goes  to  a  mill 
I  wheel.  Rare. 

|  pen'house  .  n.  A  penthouse.  | 
i  peni.  +  penny 
pe'nl-al  (pe'nf-dl),  a  Ana  t. 
Sr  Zool.  Of  or  pert,  to  the  penis, 
pen'i-ble.  a.  [OF.  pemble ,  F. 
p<6nihle.  Cf.  PAINABI.E.J  Pains¬ 
taking  ;  assiduous  ;  also,  pain¬ 
ful.  Obs.  -  pen'i-bly,  adv.  Obs. 
pen  i-cil'lat-ed  (p  G  n'I-s  I  I'a  t- 
ed),  a.  Penicillate. 
pen  i-cil'li-form  (-sll'f-f6rm),a. 
Rot.  4*  Zool.  Penicillate. 
pen'ide  (pCn'Yd),  n.  [F.  pdnide, 
ultimately  fr.  Per.  panto  sugar. 
Cf.  alph ENIC.1  Pulled  sugar 
candy,  orig.  barley  sugar  Rare. 
penie.  ^  penny. 

Pe-ni'el  (pf-nT'el;  p?n't-).  Rib. 
pe'nile  ( pe'nYl ;  -nil  ;  see  -ij.eL 
I  a.  [/"o/is  -f-  Ale.']  Anat.  Penial. 

Pn'ile.  n.  [L.  paene  almost  + 
Me  isle.l  A  peninsula.  Obs. 
Pe-nin'nah  ( pf-nfn'n).  Rib. 
pen-in'su-lar.  n.  a  An  inhab- 
i  itantof  a  peninsula,  b  [cap.]  A 


soldier  of  the  Peninsular  War. 
pen-in 'su-late  (-lat),  v.  t.  To 
form  into  a  peninsula, 
pen-in 'time.  a.  [L.  paene  al¬ 
most  +  xntimus  inmost.]  Next 
to  the  inmost.  Obs. 
penis.  Obs.  pi.  of  penny. 
pen'isle.  penile. 
pen'i-stone  ( p  £  n'I-s  t  ft  n ),  n. 
(From  Pcnistone ,  small  town 
in  Yorkshire,  Eng.l  A  coarse 
woolen  cloth  used  in  England  in 
the  16th  and  17th  centuries.  Obs. 

Fen'i-ten-cer  ( pPn'I-tfn-sf r).  n. 
F.  /xlnitencier.}  One  who  im¬ 
poses  penance  ;  specif.,  a  priest 
who  heard  confession  and  en¬ 
joined  penance  in  extraordinary 
cases  ;  also,  a  penitent.  Obs. 
pen'i-ten-cy  (-sY ),  n.  [L.  jmeni- 
tentia.]  Penitence.  Obs.  or  R. 
pen i-ten'tial-ly,  adv.  of  peni¬ 
tential.  [-ship.  I 

pen  i  ten'ti-a-ry-shipL  n.  See| 
pen'i-tent-ly,or/r.  ot  pen itent. 
pe-ni'tis  (pe-nl'tTs),  n.  [NL.  ; 
penis  ■+■  -it is.]  Med.  Inflamma¬ 
tion  of  the  penis, 
pen  i  tis'sim.  a.  [F.  (Rabelais) 
penitissime ,  a  superlative  fr.  L. 
pen itus  inner.]  Inmost.  Obs. 
penitote  +  peridot. 
penitrive.  +  penetp.ive. 


peniworthe.  +  pennyworth. 
penk  (ppijk),  n.  [See  pink  a 
minnow.]  A  minnow.  Cf. 
pink,  n.,  4.  Dial.  Eng. 
pen'mas  ter,  n.  An  accom¬ 
plished  penman. 

Penn.  Abbr.  Pennsylvania, 
pen  na'ceous  (pe-na'slms),  a. 
Zool.  Like,  or  pertaining  to,  a 
contour  feather  (penna). 
pennach.  w.  +  panache. 
pen'nage,  n.  [F.,  fr  L .penna 
leather/]  Plumage.  Obs. 
pennair.  +  penner 
pen'nal-ism  (pf n'dl-Yz’m),  n. 
[G.  &  NL.  pennalismus :  G.  / ten - 
nal  pen  case,  schoolboy,  fr.  LL. 
pennale  pen  ease.]  A  system  of 
fagging  Pennals,  or  freshmen, 
in  German  universities,  abol¬ 
ished  late  in  the  17th  century. 
Obs.  or  Hist. 
penn&nce.  d*  penance. 
pen'nant.  +  pendant. 
pennant  fish.  The  cobbler  fish. 
Pen'nant’s  mar'ten  (pgn'dnts). 
[After  Thomas  Pennant,  Eng¬ 
lish  naturalist.]  The  fisher, 
pen'nant-winged  nlght'jar'. 
An  African  nightjar!  Mitcrodip- 
tery.r  longipcn nis)  in  the  male  of 
which  the  second  primary  is 
very  long  and  spatulate. 


pen'nar  d*  penner. 
pen-nat'i-.  For  various  terms 
in  pennati -,  see  those  beginning 

PIN  NAT!-. 

pennaonce  +  penance. 
pennaunt  pendant. 

penne.  *f*  pen. 

penned  (pSnd),  a.  Winged; 
naving  plumes  or  quills.  Obs. 
pen-neech'  (p^-neK'),  n.  Also 
pen  neeck' (-nek').  A  card 
game  played  with  hands  of 
seven,  and  having  a  card  turned 
up  before  each  trick  to  deter¬ 
mine  trumps.  Obs.  or  R. 
pennence  penance. 

fien'ner  ( p5n'5r),  n.  Acasefor 
lolding  pens,  usually  attached 
to  the  girdle.  Obs.  or  Scot. 
pen'ner,  n.  One  who  pens, 
writes,  or  composes,  something, 
pen'ner-up',  n.  One  who  pens 
up,  as  sheep  for  shearers, 
pen'net,  n.  [Cf.  pexide.]  = 
PENIDE.  Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 
penni.  n.  [Finnish,  fr.  G.  pfen¬ 
nig.  See  penny.]  See  coin. 
pen'nie.  4  PENNY. 

fen  nif 'er  ous  (p?-nTf'?r-vs),  a. 

L.  pennifer ;  penna  feather  -f 
ferre  to  boar.]  Pennigerous. 
pen'ni-form  (p5n'T-f6rm),  a. 
[L.  penna  feather  +  -form.] 


Shaped  like  a  feather 

Pen  nig 'er-ous  I  pT-nfj s„  ft. 

b.  penni  ye -  ,  penna  feather  + 
gerere  to  near.]  Zool  Bearing 
feothers  or  quills. 
Pen'nlng-ton  for  ma'tlon 
( pSn 'Yng-tun).  [From  Penning¬ 
ton  Gap,  Virginia.]  Geol.  A 
shale  formation  at  tne  top  of  the 
Mississippian  system  in  tne  cen¬ 
tral  and  southern  Appalachians, 
pen  nip' o  tent  (pe-nYp'6-tPnt), 
a.  [L.  penni  pot  ens ;  penna  wing 
4-  pot  ens  strong.]  Strong  of 
wing  ;  strong  on  the  wing.  Rare. 
pen'nis.  +  pence.  [stone.  I 
pen'ni-stone.  Var.  of  peni-| 

fen'nl-veined'  (p5n'T-v5nd'),q. 
penni- +  veined.}  Rot.  Penni- 
nerved. 

Fen'non-cel,  pen'non-celle 

|)?n'i7n-s51),  n.  [OF.  penoncel, 
dim.  of  penon.  See  pennant.] 
=  PENCE L.  2.  ObS.  or  /fist. 
pen'noned  <|>5n'i7nd),  a.  Hav¬ 
ing  a  pennon. 

pen  no  plu'ma  (pfn'fi-plflS'- 
ma  ;  243),  pen 'no-plume  (p?n'5- 
plnoni),  w.  [See  penna;  plum  a.] 
Zool.  A  semiplume. 

?en'north  (pfin'firth).  Dial¬ 
ing.  var.  of  pennyworth. 
pennowne.  +  pennon. 


sis,  senate,  cGre,  ?im,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofa  ;  eve,  event,  dnd,  recent,  maker;  ice,  ill ;  old,  6bey,  orb,  ftdd,  sf>ft,  connect ;  use,  unite,  urn,  up,  circus,  menu  ; 

Q  Foreign  Word.  f  Obsolete  Variant  of.  +  combined  with.  =  equals. 
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ly  uniform  than  now.  The  plants  included  numerous 
pteridophytes,asferii8;  horsetails,  and  lycopods,  and  some 
gyinnosperms;  many  of  these  attained  great  size,  and  from 
them  the  coal  was  formed  (see  coal,  3).  Land  animals  are 
represented  by  insects,  spiders,  scorpions,  etc.,  and  am¬ 
phibians,  whose  first  clear  records  appear  in  this  period, 
pen'ny  (pSil'I),  H.  ;  pi.  pennies  (-Tz)or  pence  (pSns).  Pen¬ 
nies  denotes  the  number  of  coins ;  pence ,  the  amount  of 
pennies  in  value.  [ME.  pent,  AS.  penig,pening,  pending ; 
akin  to  D.  penning ,  OHG.  pfenning ,  pfenting ,  G.  pfennig , 
Icel.  pennm^r;  of  uncertain  origin.]  1.  An  English  coin 
now  worth  of  a 
pound  sterling,  ^ 
of  a  shilling,  or  2.03 
cents  U.  S.  It  is 
legal  tender  up  to 
twelve  pence. 

Abbr.,  d.  (initial  of 
denarius).  Origi¬ 
nally,  the  penny 
was  of  silver.  It 
wa9  the  chief 
Anglo-Saxon  coin, 
ana  corresponded 
to  the  denarius  of 
the  Continent.  It 
was  gradually  re¬ 
duced  i  n  weight 
from  over  22  grains 
to  10,  and  debased. 

Since  the  18th  cen¬ 
tury  it  has  been 
made  of  copper  or 
(since  18  60)  of  1  Penny  of  Offa,  about  760  a.  d.  2  Dena- 
bronze,  except  a  r*U8  °*  Tiberius  (a.  d. (14-37),  the  Trib- 
small  n u mber  ute  Penny  of  Matt.  xxii.  15. 
issued  in  silver  as  maundy  money. 

2.  Any  of  various  coins  corresponding  more  or  less  closely 
to  the  above  ;  as :  a  A  denarius.  Luke  xx.  24.  b  A  Scotch 
coin  (not  in  use  since  1707),  which  so  depreciated  that  in  I 
1600  it  was  worth  only  one  twelfth  of  an  English  penny. 

0  A  cent.  Colloq .,  U.  S. 

3.  A  coin  of  some  specified  kind  ;  as,  the  gold  penny  of 
Henry  III.  (Jbs.  or  Hist. 

4.  Vaguely,  a  piece  of  money;  a  sum  of  money;  sing,  or  pi., 
money,  in  general ;  as,  to  turn  (make)  an  honest  penny. 

What  penny  hath  Rome  borne. 

What  men  provided,  what  munition  sent  i  Shak. 
6  In  Ohs.  senses:  a  =  pennyweight,  b  A  pennyworth. 

C  =  pennyland. 

Penny  is  used  in  combination  with  prefixed  numerals 
(sls,  four  penny  or  4-penny,  sixpenny,  etc.)  to  form  adjectives 
denoting  price  or  value.  As  applied  to  nails  these  adjec¬ 
tives  now  denote  certain  arbitrary  sizes,  though  originally, 
in  the  15th  century,  they  designated  the  price  per  hundred ; 
as,  a  tenpenny  nail,  one  then  costing  tenpence  per  hundred. 
The  explanation  of  penny  in  this  connection  as  a  corrup¬ 
tion  of  pound,  or,  as  often  pronounced,  pun ,  is  wrong, 
pen'ny,  a.  Worth  or  costing  one  penny. 

GQp*  For  phrases  beginning  with  per\ny  see  Vocabulary. 
pen'ny-a— line',  a.  Getting  low  pay,  as  a  penny  for  each 
line  ;  hence,  cheap  ;  inferior  ;  as,  a  penny-a-line  writer, 
pen'ny-a— lin'er  (-d-lln'er),  n.  Orig.,  one  who  furnished 
matter  to  public  journals  for  a  penny  a  line,  or  for  small 
pay;  now,  contemptuously,  a  poor  writer  for  small  and 
precarious  pay  ;  a  hack  writer, 
pen'ny-cress'  (-krgs'),  n.  An  annual  brassicaceous  plant 
( Thlaspi  arvense ),  having  round,  flat  pods, 
penny  post-  A  post  carrying  a  letter  for  a  penny  ;  specif., 
the  mail  system  in  England.  Also,  a  mail  carrier, 
pen  ny-roy'al  (pBn'Y-roi'Sl),  n.  [A  corruption  of  earlier 
puliall  royal,  in  which  puliall  is  fr.  OF.  poliol,  F.  pouliot , 
a  dim.  fr.  L .  puleium,  or  pulegium.~\  a  A  European  per¬ 
ennial  mint  ( Mentha  pulegium)  with  small  pungently  aro¬ 
matic  leaves,  b  A  similar  American  menthaceous  plant 
( Hedeoma  pulegioides ),  often  distinguished  as  American 
pennyroyal.  It  yields  the  commercial  oil  of  pennyroyal, 
used  as  a  culicifuge.  Also,  any  other  species  of  Hedeoma. 
pen'ny- weight'  (pSn'Y-wat/),  n.  A  troy  weight  containing 
24  grains,  or  of  an  ounce  ;  as,  a  pennyweight  of  gold.  It 
was  originally  the  weight  of  a  silver  penny  (2  of  a  Tower 
pound,  or  22£  grains),  whence  the  name.  Abbr.,  dwt. 
pen'ny -wise' ,  a.  Also  penny  wise.  Wise  or  prudent 
only  in  small  matters  ;  saving  small  sums  while  losing 
larger  ;  —  used  chiefly  in  penny-wise  and  pound-foolish. 
pen'ny-wort'  (pSn'T-wQrt'),  n.  Any  of  several  round¬ 
leaved  plants  :  a  =  navelwort  a.  b  Any  species  of  Hy- 
drocotyle  or  Centella ,  called  also  marsh  pennywort,  c  The 
Kenilworth  ivy.  d  The  Cornish  moneywort,  e  The 
small  American  gentianaceous  plant  Obolaria  virginica. 
pen'ny-worth'  (pgn'T-wflrth'),  n.  1.  A  penny’s  worth  ;  as 
much  as  a  penny  will  buy. 

2.  Hence  :  The  full  value  of  one’s  penny  expended  ;  due 


return  for  money  laid  out ;  a  good  bargain  ;  a  bargain  ;  as, 
a  dear  or  cheap  pennyworth. 

The  priests  sold  the  better  pennyworths.  Locke. 

3.  That  which  is,  or  may  be,  bought  for  a  penny  or  for  a 
certain  sum. 

4.  A  small  quantity ;  a  trifle.  Bacon. 

Pen'ny-yard  pen'ny  A  kind  of  silver  penny,  first  coined 

in  Penny-yard  Castle  in  the  town  of 
Ross,  county  Hereford,  Eng. 

Pe-nob'scot  (pe-n5b'sk8t),  n.  [From  the 
river  Penobscot,  fr.  Algonquian  pe- 
noom-ske-ook  at  the  falls  of  the  rock.] 

An  Indian  of  an  Algonquian  tribe  dwell¬ 
ing  on  the  Penobscot  River.  They  fa¬ 
vored  the  French  in  the  early  wars  until 
1749,  when  they  made  a  lasting  peace 
with  the  English.  Their  principal  settle¬ 
ment  is  Oldtown.  They  subsist  by  hunt¬ 
ing,  fishing,  basket  making,  etc. 
pe-nol'o  gy  (p$-n51'6-jY),  n.  [Gr.  noiwq, 
or  L.  poena,  punishment  -f-  -logy.]  The  study  of  punish¬ 
ment  for  crime  ;  that  branch  of  criminology  dealing  with 
the  deterrent  and  reformatory  treatment  of  criminals.  — 
pe  no-log'i-cal  (pe'n6-15j'T-kdl;  pSn'o-),  a.  —  pe-nol'o- 
gist  (pe-nol'6-jTst),  n. 

pen  picture-  A  picture  drawn  with  the  pen,  or,  more 
commonly,  a  written  description, 
pen  point  A  metal  pen. 

pen  portrait-  A  portrait  drawn  with  the  pen,  or,  more 
commonly,  a  written  characterization, 
pen  pot-  A  fisherman’s  pot  for  keeping  crabs  or  lobsters, 
pen'rack'  (pSn'r&k'),  n.  A  rack  to  hold  pens  not  in  use. 
pen'sile  (pSn'sTl ;  see  -ile),  a.  [L.  pensilis ,  fr.  pendere  to 
hang.  See  pendant.]  1.  Hanging;  suspended;  pendent; 
pendulous.  Bacon.  44  Pensile  branches.”  W.Howitt. 

2.  Having  or  building  a  hanging  nest,  as  some  biids.  R. 
Syn.  —  See  pendent. 

—  pen'sile-ness,  pen-sil'i-ty  (pSn-sYl'X-tT),  n. 
pen'sion  (pSn'sh&n),  n.  [F.,  fr.  L.  pensio  a  paying,  pay¬ 
ment,  fr.  pendere,  pensum,  to  weigh,  to  pay  ;  akin  to  pen¬ 
dere  to  hang.  See  pendant  ;  cf.  spend.]  1.  A  payment ; 
tribute  ;  specif.,  the  tax  or  dues  payable  by  a  member  of  a 
guild.  Also,  expenditure  ;  outlay.  Obs. 

The  stomach’s  j/ension,  and  the  time’s  expense.  Sylvester. 

2.  Specif.  :  A  stated  allowance  or  stipend  made,  in  con¬ 
sideration  of  past  services  or  of  the  surrender  of  rights  or 
emoluments,  to  one  retired  from  service;  esp.,  a  regular  sti¬ 
pend  paid  by  a  government  to  retired  public  officers,  dis¬ 
abled  soldiers,  the  families  of  soldiers  killed  in  service,  etc. 

3.  A  payment  regularly  made  to  any  person ;  as :  a  To 
one  employed  for  current  services  ;  salary  ;  wages.  Obs. 
b  To  one  by  way  of  subsidy  or  allowance,  whether  as  a 
means  of  securing  good  will,  cooperation,  or  the  like,  or 
as  a  gratuity,  as  to  royal  favorites  or  to  men  of  eminence 
in  art,  literature,  or  science. 

4.  A  certain  sum  of  money  payable  to  a  clergyman,  form¬ 
ing  a  charge  upon  the  revenues  of  a  benefice.  Eng. 

6-  Payment  for  board  and  lodging.  Obs. 

6.  [F.,  pronounced  paN'sybN'.]  A  boarding  house  or  board¬ 
ing  school  in  France,  Belgium,  Switzerland,  etc. 
pen'sion,  v.  t. ;  pensioned  (-slmnd) ;  pen'sion-ing.  To 
grant  or  pay  a  pension  to  ;  —  sometimes  followed  by  off ; 
as,  to  pension  off  a  servant. 

One  knighted  Blackmore,  and  one  pensioned  Quarles.  Pope. 
pen'slon-a-ry  (-a-rT),  a.  1.  Maintained  by  a  pension;  re¬ 
ceiving  a  pension  ;  hence,  hireling  ;  as,  pensionary  spies. 

2.  Consisting  of  a  pension  ;  as,  a  pensionary  provision. 
Pensionary  Parliament.  =  Long  Parliament. 
pen'sion-a-ry,  n. ;  pi.  -ries  (-rtz).  [Cf.  F.  pensionnaire. 
Cf.  pensioner.]  1.  A  recipient  of  a  pension  ;  a  pensioner  ; 
often,  with  evil  implication,  a  hireling. 

2.  One  of  the  chief  magistrates  of  towns  in  Holland.  Hist. 

3.  =  Grand  Pensionary. 

pen'sion  a-ry,  n.  A  house  for  pensioners,  as  formerly  a 
boarding  house  at  Cambridge,  Eng.,  for  university  men. 
pen'sion  er  (-er),  n.  [OF.  pensionnier.  Cf.  pensionary.] 

1.  One  in  receipt  of  pension,  or  pay,  or  of  a  pension  ; 
hence,  a  dependent.  Specif.  :  a  A  hired  soldier  ;  a  mer¬ 
cenary.  Obs.  or  Hist.  Sometimes,  a  hireling  ;  creature, 
b  A  person  having  a  regular  allowance  because  of  long 
service  or  injury  in  service,  as  in  the  army  or  in  business. 

Old  pensioners  ...  of  Chelsea  Hospital.  Macaulay. 
C  =  gentleman-at-arms.  Obs.  or  H ist.  d  A  member  of 
a  bodyguard  ;  a  servant ;  retainer.  Obs.  e  One  supported 
by  public  charity  in  or  out  of  a  charitable  institution. 

2.  An  officer  of  the  Inns  of  Court  in  charge  of  collection 
and  record  of  pensions.  Obs.  or  Hist. 

3.  =  PENSIONARY,  2.  Obs. 

4-  A  tributary,  as  a  state  paying  regular  tribute.  Obs.  &  R. 

5.  [Cf.  F.  pensionnaire.]  In  the  University  of  Cambridge, 


Heraldic  shield 
showing  Penny- 
yard  Penny. 


penny  ale.  Thin,  poor  ale,  sold 
for  a  penny  a  gallon.  Obs. 
penny  bird.  The  European  little 
grebe.  Ireland- 

penny  bridal.  =  penny  wed¬ 
ding.  [n.  I 

penny  dreadful.  See  dreadfui.,| 
pen'ny-earth  ,  n.  [See  earth  a 
plowing.]  O.  Eng.  Law.  Plow¬ 
ing  paid  for  in  money, 
penny  father.  A  penurious  per¬ 
son  ;  a  niggard.  Obs.  [3cof.  I 
penny  fee.  Small  pay  :  wages.  | 
penny  fish.  The  iohn  dory, 
penny  flower.  The  Bfttmpod 
Lunaria  biennis;  —  so  called 
from  its  round  flat  pods, 
penny  grass  a  Pennyroyal,  b 
The  marsh  pennywort,  c  The 
wild  rattle. 

pen'ny-land  .  n.  A  small  piece 
of  land,  rated  at  about  a  penny 
a  year.  Cf-  denakiate.  Obs. 
ere.  Shet.  Sr  Ork.  [Dial.  Eng.  I 
pen'ny-leaf ,  n.  The  navelwort  ! 
penny  mall.  Scots  Law.  A  small 
feudal  payment  in  money, 
penny  pies.  Dial,  or  Col  log. 
Eng.  a  The  navelwort  Cotyle¬ 
don  umbilicus,  b  The  money¬ 
wort  Sibthorpia  europtea. 
pen'ny-prick  .  n.  An  old  game 
of  throwing  at  a  penny.  Obs.  — 
pen'ny-prick  er,  n.  Obs. 
pen'ny-purse',  n.  A  purse  for 
pennies  ;  a  niggard.  Obs. 
penny  rent.  Money  rent;  hence, 
income;  revenue.  Also,  a  penny 
or  nominal  rent.  Eng. 


pen'ny-rot',  n.  Marsh  penny¬ 
wort. 

pennyroyal  oil.  See  oil.  Table  I. 
pen'ny-stone  ,  h.  1.  Aflatstone 
used  us  a  quoit ;  a  game  of 
quoits.  Scot.  Sr  Dial.  Eng. 

2.  Nodular  ironstone.  Eng. 
penny  wedding.  A  wedding  for 
the  expense  of  which  the  guests 
furnish  money, — formerly  com¬ 
mon  in  Scotland,  Wales,  etc. 
penny  wheep  (hwep)  or  whip 
(hwYp).  Small  beer.  Scot. 
pen'ny-white',a.  Made  fair  by 
(silver)  pennies.  Obs. 
pen'ny-win'kletpCn'Y-wYpk’l), 
pen'ny-win  kler  (-klSr),  n.  A 
periwinkle.  Local.  U.  S 
penny  wisdom.  State  or  charac¬ 
ter  or  being  penny-wise, 
penon.  -f*  pennon. 
pen'on-cel.  +  pennoncel. 
penoun  -^pennon,  [cramp. I 
pen  palsy  <>r  paralysis  Writers’  | 
pens.  +  pence. 
pen 'sal.  +  r  excel,  pencil. 
pen'ea-tive.  a.  [Cf-  It.  &  Sp. 
nen^afiro.l  Pensive.  Obs. 

Pen  sau'ken  for-ma'tion  (pen- 
sd'k'-n).  [From  Pensauken 
Creek,  New  Jersey.]  Geol.  An 
early  Pleistocene  formation  of 
New  Jersey. 

pense-  Pence.  Ref.  Sp. 
pense.  n.  [Cf-  OF.  pense 
thought.]  A  pansy.  Obs. 
pense.  r.  t.  [F.  penser.  1  To 
think  of  :  ponder  over.  Obs.  — 
v.  i.  To  think  ;  ponder.  Obs. 


pen  see',  n.  [F.  pen  see.) 
Thought,  ean.  anxious  thought ; 
anxiety;  a  thought.  Obs. 

|l  pen  sie'  (paN'sa'),  n.  [F.J  A 
thought  expressed  in  literary 
form  ;  —  prob.  alluding  to  Pas¬ 
cal’s  work  “Les  Pensees,”  which 
consists  of  fragments  of  an  ex¬ 
tensive  theological  treatise. 
pen'Bel  +  pencil. 
pen'sel.  Var.  of  pexcel. 
pen'sell.  Obs  or  hist.  var.  of 
pennoncel.  [  w  orry .  Obs.  I 

pense'ment.  n.  [F:]  Anxiety;  I 
||  pen  sez'  &  moi'  (piiN'sa'-zd 
mwa').  [F.]  Think  of  me ; 
forget  me  not. 

pen  sic'u-late,  v.  t.  [L.  pensi- 
culare,  dim.  of  pensare.')  To 
consider.  —  pen-sic'u-la'tion.  n 
—  pen-sic 'illative.  a.  All  Obs. 
pen'sif.  pensive. 
pen'si-ful  (dial.  pSn'sY-f’l), 
pense'ful  ( dial,  pgns'f’l),  a. 
[pense  (or  OF.  &  F.  pensee 
thought)  -f-  -ful.]  Pensive  ; 
also,  conceited.  —  pen'si-ful 
ness.  pen*e'ful-ness.  n.  All 
Obs.  or  .Scot.  Sr  Dial.  Eng. 
pen'sil.  +  pencil,  pensile. 
pen'sil.  Pensile.  Rtf.  Sp. 
pen'sil.  pen'sile.  Vars.  of  pen- 
cel.  pennon. 

?en'si-ly.  ad v.  [pensy  +  -If/.] 
‘ensivcly  ;  affectedly.  Obs. 
pen'si-ness.  n.  Pensiveness;  al¬ 
so,  affectation;  self-conceit.  Obs. 
pen'sion,  v.  i.  [See  pension, 
n.J  To  live  as  a  boarder. 


pen'Bion-a-ble  (pen'shwn-d-b’l), 
a.  See -able.  [sionable.I 
pen'sion  A-bly,  adv.  of  i»en-| 

en'siond.  Pensioned.  Rtf.Sp. 

ensioner  Parliament.  =  Long 
Parliament. 

pen'sion-er  ship  , /?.  See -ship. 
pen'sion-less.  a.  See -less. 
Upen  sion  naire'(paN/syO/nar'), 
n.  [F.]  A  pensioner  ;  boarder. 

||  pen  sion  nat'  (-n4'),  n.  [F.] 
A  boarding  school. 

Pension  Parliament.  =  Long 
Pa  k  li  ament. 

pen'sion-ry,  n.  [See  pension¬ 
er;  -ry.]  A  body  of  pension¬ 
ers.  Ohs.  Sr  R. 
pensioun.  d*  pension. 
pen'si-tate.  v.  t.  [L.  /fe/uufare.] 
To  consider  ;  ponder.  Obs.  — 
pen  si  ta'tion.  n.  Obs. 
pen'si-tive.  +  pensative. 
pen'siv.  Pensive.  Ref.  Sp. 
pen'sived  (pen'slvd),  a.  Made 
pensive.  Rare.  [Obs.  I 

pen'sive  head.  u.  Pensiveness.  [ 

!  pen-so'so(p  n-s5'so),«.  [It., 

pensive.]  Music.  Pensive;  — 
used  adverbially  as  n  direction, 
pens  s.  n.  [See  i'Knse.1 
Thought.  Obs.  [PENTSTEMON. 
pen-ste'mon,  n.  Erron.  for| 
pen'ster.  n.  [pen  +  -j*(<t.]  A 
writer  :  esn.,  a  hack  writer.  R. 
pen 'stock  .  u.  [pen  instrument 
-f  stock  handle.]  Penholder, 
pen'sum  (pCn'eam),  n.  [L., 
weight,  charge,  duty,  office  ; 
prop.,  p.  p.  neut.  of  pendere  to 


England,  one  who  pays  for  his  living  in  commons  ;  —  cor¬ 
responding  to  commoner  at  Oxford. 

6.  A  boarder,  esp.  in  a  French,  Belgian,  etc.,  convent  or 
school.  Obs. 

pen'sive  (pSn'stv),  a.  [ME.  pensif,  F. pensif,  fr.  penser  to 
think,  fr.  L.  pensare  to  weigh,  ponder,  consider,  v.  intens. 
fr.  pendere  to  weigh.  See  pension,  poise.]  1.  Dreamily 
or  somewhat  sadly  thoughtful ;  engaging  in,  given  to,  or 


favorable  to,  earnest  or  melancholy  musing. 

The  pensive  secrecy  of  desert  cell.  Milton. 

Anxious  cares  thepensire  nymph  oppressed.  Pope. 
2.  Expressing  or  suggesting  thoughtfulness  with  sadness; 
as,  pensive  numbers.  Prior. 

Syn.  — Dreamy,  meditative,  musing,  reflective,  sober. — 
Thoughtful,  contemplative,  pensive,  wistful.  One  is 


thoughtful  w  ho  is  habitually  full  of  thought,  or  who  is  im¬ 
mersed  in  thought ;  one  is  contemplative  who  is  given  to 
meditation  or  reflection ;  as, 44  Wordsworth’s  large,  thought¬ 
ful,  earnest  discourse  ”  (Memoir  of  Wordswortn) ; 44  A  little 
thickset  bushy-locked  man  .  .  .  with  bright,  sympathetic, 
thoughtf  ul  eyes  ”  (Carlyle) ; 44  The  contemplative  life  which 
is  concerned  with  human  feeling  and  thought  and  beauty, 
.  .  .  the  contemplative  life  which  has  God’s  person  and  love 
in  Christ  for  its  object  ”  ( Rusk  in ).  Pensive  adds  to  thought¬ 
ful  the  implication  of  melancholy,  or  dreamy  seriousness  ; 
wistful  suggests  peusive  longing  ;  as,  44  Oft,  when  on  my 
couch  I  lie,  in  vacant  or  in  pensive  mood  ”  (  Wordsworth) ; 
“  silent  and  pensive,  idle,  restless, -slow  ”  (Byron) ;  44  pen¬ 
sive,  not  sentimental”  (E.  FitzGerald)’,  “in  a  wistful  si¬ 
lence  reading  all  the  meaning  of  your  eyes  ”  (M.  Arnold ); 
44  Wistful  provincials  gaze  in  at  the  clubs”  (Thackeray). 
See  thoughtful,  consider,  melancholy. 

—  pen'sive-ly,  adv.  —  pen'sive  ness,  n. 
pen'stock'  (pSu'stbk'),  n.  [pen  an  inclosure  +  stock. ] 

1.  A  sluice  or  gate  for  restraining,  deviating,  or  otherw  ise 
regulating  the  flow  of  water,  sewage,  etc.;  a  floodgate. 

2.  a  A  pentrough.  b  A  close  conduit,  tube,  or  pipe  for 
conducting  water,  as  to  a  water  wheel. 

3.  The  barrel  of  a  wooden  pump. 

pent  (p5nt),  p.  a.  [Prop.  p.  p.  of  pend,  var.  of  pen  to  shut 
in.  Orf.  E.  D.]  1.  Penned  or  shut  up  ;  confined  ;  —  often 
with  up.  4*  Here  in  the  bodypewl.”  ./.  Montgomery. 

No  pent-up  Ctica  contracts  your  powers.  J.  M.  Seicall. 


2.  Strained  or  stretched  by  something  inclosed;  being  over¬ 
full  and  hence  distended.  Obs. 

pen'ta-  (pSn'ta-).  [Gr.  ntyra-,  a  later  combining  form  of 
TTeuTt  five.  See  five.]  A  combining  form  denoting  five. 

pen'ta-Chord  (  k6rd),  a.  [L.  pentachordus  five-stringed, 
Gr.  nei/Ta\opSo<: ;  nevra-  five  -f-  xopSy  string.]  Five- 
stringed.—  n.  Music,  a  An  ancient  instrument  with  five 
strings,  b  A  diatonic  system  of  five  tones. 

pen'ta-cle  (-k’l),  n.  [Cf.  OF.  pentacle,  prob.  a  pentacle, 
OF.  pentacol  jewel  hung  from  the  neck,  It.  pentacolo  tal¬ 
isman,  and  ME.  pentangel  a  figure  with  five  points  ;  of  un- 
cert.  origin  ;  cf.  Gr.  n evre  five.]  A 
certain  figure  or  object  formerly 
used  as  a  magic  or  talismanic  sym¬ 
bol ;  as  :  a  Orig.,  apparently,  a 
five-pointed  star,  or  pentagram;  a 
pentalpha.  b  Any  of  various  sym¬ 
bols,  esp.  a  six-pointed  star,  or 


Pentacles  a  &  b. 


figure  formed  by  intersection  of  two  equilateral  triangles. 
Pen-tac'ri-nus  (p6n-t5k'i*T-nQs),  n.  [NL.  See  fenta-; 
Crinum.]  Zool.  A  genus  of 
large  stalked  crinoids  having 
a  small  bowl-shaped  calyx, 
strong  numerously  branched 
and  pinnutate  arms,  and  a  pen-  ' 
tangular  stalk.  Most  of  them  4 
are  extinct,  but  a  few'  still  live 
in  deep  water  among  the  West 
Indies  and  elsewhere.  It  is  the 
type  of  a  family.  Pen  ta  crin'i- 
dae  (pSn/td-krTn'T-de).  —  pen- 
tac'ri-noid<p£n-t5k'ri-noid),  a. 
pen-ta'cron  (p£n-ta'kr5n),  n. ; 

L.  pf.-CRA  (-krd).  [NL. ;  penta- 
+  Or.  anpov  a  summit.]  Geom. 

A  solid  having  five  summits,  or 
angular  points. 

pen'tad  (pSn'tSd),  n.  [Gr.  rrev- 
Ta?,  -a5os,  a  body  of  five,  fr. 
ire Fre  five.]  1.  A  group  of  five, 
esp.  five  years.  Pentacrinus  ( P  macleaya- 

2  Chem.  A  pentad  atom,  radi-  Head  with  upper  part 

cal,  or  element.  ot  Stem'  (i) 

pen'tad.  a.  Chem.  Having  a  valence  of  five  ;  pentavalent. 
pen  ta  dac'tyl  1  (pSn'ta-dSk'tll),  a.  [Gr.  rrei/raSaicrvAov 
pen  ta-dac'tyle  I  with  five  fingers  or  toes.  See  penta-  ; 
dactyl.]  Having  five  digits  to  the  hand  or  foot,  or  five 
fingerlike  parts.  — pen  ta  dac'tyl  ism  (-tl-llz’m),  n. 


weigh.]  A  task,  esp.  oue  set  as 
a  punishment  in  school, 
pen'sy  (-si),  «.  [Cf.  OF.  pensif, 
norn  sing.  &  acc.  pi.  pensis  ;  or 
OF.  pens?  thoughtful.  Cf.  pen¬ 
sive.]  Scot.  Sr  Dial.  Eng.  a  Pen¬ 
sive.  b  Self-conceited  ;  proud, 
c  Peevish  ;  fretful ;  squeamish, 
pent,  v  paint. 
pent.  n.  A  place  containing 
pent-up  water  ;  a  reservoir.  Obs., 
exc  as  place  name, 
pent.  n.  A  penthouse.  "Rare. 
Pent.  Abbr.  Pentecost. 

f  en  ta-bas'lc(-bas'Ik ),«.  Chem • 
laving  in  the  molecule  five  hy- 
I  drogen  atoms  capable  of  replace¬ 
ment  by  basic  atoms  or  radicals 
!  in  forming  salts  or  esters, 
pen  ta-cap'su-lar,  a.  But.  Hav- 
ing  five  capsules, 
pen  ta-car'bon.  a.  Chem.  Ilav 
I  ing  five  carbon  atoms, 
pen  ta-car'pel-la-ry,  a.  B  o  t. 
Having  five  carpels, 
pen  ta  che'ni-unK p^n'tri-ke'nY- 
«m),  n.  [NL.]  Hot.  A  fruit 
similar  to  a  cremocarp,  but  hav- 
j  ing  five  carpels, 
pen  ta-chlo'ride.  w.  Chem.  A 
chloride  having  five  atoms  of 
chlorine  in  the  molecule, 
pen  ta-cho'ni-um( ptfn'tri-kO'nT- 
I  dm),  n.  [Cf.  Gr.  nevTa\a  in 
|  five  divisions.]  Music.  A  com¬ 
position  in  five  parte, 
pen'ta-chro'mic  (-krO'mtk),  a. 

I  [penfa-  -t-  Gr.  color.] 


Of,  pertaining  to,  or  capable  of 
perceiving,  five  colors, 
pen-tac'id  (d  C  n-t  &  s'Yd),  a. 
Chem.  Capable  of  combining 
with  five  molecules  of  a  mono¬ 
basic  acid  to  form  a  salt  or  ester; 
—  said  of  bases  and  alcohols 
pen  ta-coc'coua,  a.  [See  pen¬ 
ta-  ;  coccus.]  Bot.  Composed 
of  five  united  l-seeded  carpels, 
pen-tac'ri-nite  (pCn-t&k'rl-nTt), 
n.  [See  Pentacrinus.]  Any 
fossil  of  the  genus  Pentacrinus. 
pen  ta-cros'tic  (pfn'td-krfls'- 
tlk),  n.  A  set  of  verses  so  dis¬ 
posed  that  the  name  forming  the 
subject  of  the  acrostic  occurs 
five  times  —  the  whole  set  of 
verses  being  divided  into  five 
parts  from  top  to  bottom, 
pen-tac'ti  nal  (p6n-tttk'tY-nr?l  ; 
pen't&k-tT'ndl),  a.  Five-rayed; 
five-armed. 

pen-tac'u  lar(pPn-tak'fl-ldr),«. 
Pert,  to,  or  like,  a  pentacle. 
pen  ta-cyc'lic  (pgmtd-sYk'lYk  ; 
-sY'klYk),  a.  Bot.  Arranged  in 
five  cycles  or  whorls,  as  the 
floral  leaves  in  flowers  with  bise- 
riate  stamens. 

Pen  ta  dac'ty  la  (pen'td-d&k'- 
tY-ld),  n.pl.  [NL.  See  pknta- 
dactyl.J  Zobl.  In  some  classifi¬ 
cations.  a  division  of  vertebrates 
comprising  the  amphibiansand 
higher  forms  with  typically  five 
digits  on  each  limb. 

fen  ta-dac'tvl-oid  (-tY-loid),  a. 
pentad  octyl  -f  -oid.  ]  Zool. 


food,  foot ;  out,  oil ;  chair  ;  go  ;  sing,  igk  ;  then,  thin ;  nature,  verdure  (250) ;  k  =  ch  inXx.  icli,  ach  (144) ;  boN  ;  yet ;  zh  _  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Guidb. 
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pen  ta  dec'ane  (pSn'ta-dSk'an),  n.  [ penta -  -f-  decane .] 
Chem.  Any  hydrocarbon  of  the  formula  C,5H32l  of  the 
paraffin  series.  One,  a  liquid,  has  been  found  in  petroleum, 
penta-del'phous  (-d81'f?zs),  a.  [ penta -  -f-  Gr.  J6eA <£69 
brother.]  Jiot.  Having  the  stamens  arranged  in  five  sets 
or  clusters,  the  filaments  in  each  cluster  more  or  less 
united,  as  in  the  flowers  of  the  linden, 
pen'ta  g  Oil  (p8n'ta-g5n),  n.  [Gr.  neurdyojuoi/  ;  ireura- 
(see  penta-)  -}-  yixiv~a  angle:  cf.  L.  pentago- 
nium ,  F.  pentagone.]  Geom.  A  plane  figure 
having  five  angles  and  therefore  five  sides, 
pen  tag'o-nal  (p€n-tig'o-ndl),  a.  [Cf.  F. 
pentagonal ,  penta  gone ,  L.  pentagonus ,  Gr. 
nevra ywi/o?.]  Having  five  corners  or  angles. 

—  pen  tag'o  nal  ly,  adv. 
pen'ta  gram  (p6n'td-gr5m),  n.  [Gr.  Trerra-  Regular  pen- 

ypappov,  neut.  of  7rfi/Tdyp.T/u,juo?  having  five  ag°n- 
lines.  See  penta-  ;  -gram.]  1.  A  pentacle  or  a  pentalpha. 
2.  Math.  A  figure  determined  by  five  points. 

—  pen'ta  gram  mat'ic  (-gra-mat'Tk),  a. 

pen  ta  he'dral  (-he'dr&l),  a.  Having  five  faces  ;  as,  a  pen¬ 
tahedral  figure. 

pen'tal  (pSn'tai),  [From  pentane.]  A  colorless,  highly 
inflammable  liquid  (chemically  trimethyl  ethylene,  C5H10), 
used  as  an  anaesthetic. 

pen-tal'pha  (p8n-t51'fd),  n.  [Gr.  -nivTaX^a.  See  penta-  ; 

alpha.]  A  five-pointed  star.  =  pentacle  a 
Pen-tam'er-a  (pSn-tSm'er-ri),  n.  pi.  [NL.  See  pentamer- 
ous.]  Zool.  An  extensive  division  of  beetles,  including 
those  normally  having  five-jointed  tarsi.  It  embraces  about 
half  of  all  the  known  beetles.  — pen-tam'er-an  (-an),  n. 
pen  tam'er-ous  (-fis),  a.  [pen/a-  -f-  Gr./uspos  part.]  Bot. 
&  Zool.  Divided  into,  or  consisting  of,  five  parts,  or  ar¬ 
ranged  in  five  sets  of  parts.  Specif.  :  a  Bot.  Having  each 
floral  whorl  consisting  of  five,  or  a  multiple  of  five  mem¬ 
bers,  as  the  flax  flower;  —  commonly  written  5-merous.  b 
Zool.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Pentamera. 

Pen-tam'er-us  (-us),  n.  [NL.  See  pentamerous.]  Paleon. 
A  genus  of  extinct  Paleozoic  brach- 
iopods,  often  abundant  in  the  Silu-  @ 
rian.  The  shell  is  rostrate  and  oval 
or  somewhat  pentagonal ;  its  cavity 
is  divided  by  two  internal  vertical 
Tidges  in  each  valve.  The  genus  is 
the  type  of  the  family  Pen'ta- 
mer'i-dse  (pSn'td-mgr'T-de). 
pen-tam'e-ter  (-e-ter),  n.  [L.,  fr. 

Gr.  7revTdjuerpo5  ;  tt€ vra-  (see  pen¬ 
ta-)  -f-  perpov  measure.]  Pros.  A 
verse  of  five  feet.  Specif.,  the  elegiac  Pentamerus  (P.  pseudo- 
pentameter.  See  elegiac,  a.  &  n.  (ja  ea  us'" 

pen-tam'e-ter,  a.  Having  five  metrical  feet, 
pen'ta-meth'yl-ene  (pSn'td-mSth'f-len),  n.  [ penta-  -f- 
methylene .]  Chem.  a  A  saturated  cyclic  hydrocarbon, 
C5H10,  obtained  artificially  ;  —  so  named  because  regarded 
as  Composed  of  five  methylene  groups.  It  is  a  liquid  boil¬ 
ing  at  50-51 J  C.,  and  the  parent  substance  of  many  deriv¬ 
atives.  b  A  bivalent  radical,  C5H,0;  —  sometimes  used 
in  designating  certain  derivatives  of  normal  pentane, 
pen'tane  (pgn'tan),  n.  [See  penta-.]  Chem.  Any  of  three 
hydrocarbons,  C5H12,  of  the  paraffin  series.  Two  are  col¬ 
orless,  volatile  liquids,  and  occur  in  petroleum.  The  third 
is  a  gas  at  temperatures  above  9°  C. 
pen-tap'o-lis  (pSn-tap'o-li s),  n .  [L.,  fr.  Gr.  7rerTa7roAi5;  nev- 
ra-  -J-  ttoAis  city.]  A  union,  confederacy,  or  group  of  five 
cities.  See  Guz.  —  pen'ta  pol'i  tan  (pSn'ta-p61'T-tfin),  a. 
pen'tarch-y  (p8n'tar-kT),  n.  [Gr.  n€i/Tap\ia.  See  penta-; 
-archt.]  A  government  by  five  persons  ;  five  joint  rulers; 
also,  a  union  of  five  powers.  “  The  pentarchy  of  the 
senses.”  A.  Brewer.— pen-tar'chi-cal  (pgn-tar'ki-kal)3  a. 
pen'ta  stich  (p£n'td-stTk),  n.  [Gr.  Tre^rdaTtxo?  of  five 
verses  ;  ncvra-  (see  penta-)  -f-  <ni\o<;  line,  verse.]  A 
composition  consisting  of  five  verses. 

pen  tas'ti-chous  (pSn-tSs'tT-kws),  a.  [  penta-  -f-  Gr.  art*  05 


line,  row.]  Phyllotary.  Arranged  in  five  vertical  ranks  or 
orthostichies,  as  the  leaves  of  an  apple  tree.  In  the  pen- 
tastichous  arrangement,  which  is  common,  the  angular  di¬ 
vergence  is  §  of  the  circumference  of  the  stem,  the  sixth  leaf 
standing  above  the  first.—  pen  tas'ti-Chy  (pSn-t5s'tT-kT),  n. 
pen  ta  syl  lab'ic  (p5n/td-sT-12b/lk),  a.  [L.  pentasyllabus, 
Gr.  7revTa(7vAAa/9o9.]  Having  five  syllables. 

Pen'ta  teuch  (p8u'td-tuk),  n.  [L.  pentaieuchus ,  Gr.  nev- 
t6lt€v\os  ;  ntvTa-  (see  penta-)-}-  t€v\o<;  a  tool,  implement, 
a  book.]  The  first  five  books  of  the  Old  Testament,  collec¬ 
tively; —  called  also  Law  of  Moses,  Fire  Books^  of  Moses,  etc. 
See  Old  Testament.  —  Pen'ta- teu'chal  (-tu'kal),  a. 
pen'ta-thl-on'ic  (-thi-bn'Tk),  a.  [  penta-  -f  thionic.]  Chem. 
Pertaining  to  or  designating  an  acid  of  sulphur,  H2S5Ofl, 
known  only  in  solution,  formed  by  leading  hydrogen  sul¬ 
phide  into  a  solution  of  sulphur  dioxide.  —  pen'ta-thi'O- 
nate  (-thi'6-nat),  n.  (see  -ate,  3  b). 

pen  tath'lon  (p6n-t5th'15n),  n.  [Gr.  nevraOXov ;  ncvra- 
(see  penta-)  -f-  dOXov  a  contest.]  1.  Gr.  Antiq.  An  ath¬ 
letic  contest  in  which  each  contestant  participated  in  five 
different  events,  as  leaping,  foot  racing,  wrestling,  throw¬ 
ing  the  discus,  and  throwing  the  spear. 

2.  Any  athletic  contest  involving  participation  by  each 
contestant  in  five  different  events. 

Pen'ta-tom'l-dS  (pSn'ta-tSm'T-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  fr.  Pen- 
tatoma  a  genus  of  insects,  fr.  Gr.  irt-prc  five  -f-  Toprj  a  cut 
-} — idw.]  Zool.  A  large  and  widely  distributed  family  of 
terrestrial  heteropterous  insects,  usually  flattened  and 
angular  in  form  and  often  brilliantly  colored.  They  live 
on  the  juices  of  plants  and  fruits.  The  harlequin  cabbage 
bug  is  an  example.— pen'ta- tom'id  (pSn'td-tSm'Td),  a.  S:  n. 
pen  ta  ton'ic  (p8n'td-t5n'Tk),  a.  [penta-  -j-  Gr.  roro? 
tone.]  Music,  a  Consisting  of  five  tones  ;  as,  a  pentatonic 
scale,  b  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  pentatonic  scale, 
pen'ta- va'lent  (pSn'td-va'ISnt;  p8n-t£v'd-lcnt),  a.  [penta- 
-f-  L.  valens,  p.  pr.  See  valence.]  Chem.  Having  a  va¬ 
lence,  or  combining  power,  of  five.  See  valence. 
pente-con'ter  (p§n'te-k5n'ter),  n.  [Gr.  TrevrqKovrripr]^, 
fr.  ttgvtyjkovtcl  fifty.]  Class.  Antiq.  A  fifty-oared  galley, 
the  common  type  in  Greek  navies  of  the  early  Hellenic 
period.  See  galley,  2. 

Pen'te  cost  (-k5st),  n.  [L.  pentecoste,  Gr.  nevr-riKoaTr)  (sc. 
ypepa)  the  fiftieth  day,  Pentecost,  fr.  irtvrqKocrTo 5  fiftieth, 
fr.  nevTrjKovTa  fifty,  fr.  xre»/Te  five.  See  five;  cf.  Pinkster.] 

1.  A  solemn  festival  of  the  Jew’s  ;  —  so  called  because 
celebrated  on  the  fiftieth  day  (seven  weeks)  after  the 
second  day  of  the  Passover  (which  fell  on  the  sixteenth  of 
the  Jewish  month  Nisan) ;  hence  called,  also,  the  Feast 
of  Weeks.  At  this  festival  an  offering  of  the  first  fruits 
of  the  harvest  was  made.  By  the  later  Jews  it  was  gener¬ 
ally  regarded  as  commemorative  of  the  gift  of  the  law  on 
the  fiftieth  day  after  the  departure  from  Egypt. 

2.  A  festival  of  the  Roman  Catholic  and  other  Christian 
churches  commemorating  the  descent  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
on  the  apostles,  which  occurred  on  the  day  of  Pentecost ; — 
called  also  Whitsunday.  —  Pen'te-COS'tal  (-kfts'tal),  a. 

pen'te-COS'ty  (-kSs'tT),  n.  ;  pi.  -ties  (-tlz).  [Gr.  nevryKo- 
(ttu?,  fr.  nevTYiKoaTos  the  fiftieth,  tt evryKovra  fifty.]  Gr. 
Antiq.  A  troop  of  fifty  soldiers  in  the  Spartan  army. 
Pen-tel'ic  (pSn-tSl'Tk)  )  a.  [L.  Pentelicus,  Gr.  IlerreAi- 
Pen-tel'i-can  (-T-kan)  J  xo?.]  Of,  pert,  to,  or  obtained 
from,  Mount  Pentelicus,  near  Athens,  where  was  quarried 
the  fine  white  marble  of  which  the  Parthenon  is  built. 

Pen  the  Si  le'a  (pSn'tliS-sT-le'd),  n.  [L.,  fr.  Gr.  UevOecri- 
Aeia.]  In  post-Homeric  Greek  legend,  a  queen  of  the 
Amazons,  who,  with  a  band  of  female  warriors,  fought 
with  great  valor  for  Troy  and  was  slain  by  Achilles. 
Pen'theus  (pen'tlius),  71.  [L.,  fr.  Gr.  nepfleu?.]  In  Greek 
legend,  a  king  of  Thebes,  grandson  of  Cadmus,  who  re¬ 
sisted  the  introduction  of  the  orgiastic  worship  of  Diony¬ 
sus.  He  was  discovered  watching  the  orgies  of  the  Bacchae 
and  torn  to  pieces  by  his  mother.  Agave,  and  his  two  sis¬ 
ters,  I110  and  Autonoe,  in  their  frenzy.  See  BaccHjE. 
Pen'tho-rum  (pSn'tho-rum),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  n eVre  five.] 
Bot.  A  genus  of  herbs  with  thin  leaves  and  greenish  pen¬ 


tamerous  flowers,  placed  in  the  Crassulaceae  or  Saxifraga- 
ceae,  or  erected  into  a  distinct  family,  Penthoraceae.  The 
American  F.  sedoides  is  the  ditch  stonecrop.  The  other 
two  species  are  Asiatic. 

pent'house'  (pgnt'hous'),  71.  [Corrupt,  of  pent  ice ,  appen- 
tice ,  F.  appentis.  See  appentice.]  1.  A  shed  or  roof  at¬ 
tached  to  and  sloping  from  a  wall  or  building,  as  one  shel¬ 
tering  a  passage,  door,  window,  or  the  like;  hence,  any 
smaller  structure  joined  to  a  building;  an  annex;  appentice. 
2.  Anything  likened  to  a  penthouse.  Specif.,  any  of  sev¬ 
eral  structures  or  devices  with  a  sloping  roof,  whether 
attached  to  a  building  or  not,  as  a  window  awning,  a  shed 
to  protect  besiegers,  the  roof  over  the  corridor  on  three 
sides  of  a  court-tennis  court ;  also,  an  eyebrow.  “  The  vent- 
house  of  his  eye.7'  Scott. 

pent'house',  a.  Leaning  ;  overhanging.  “  Penthouse  lid.” 
Shak.  “  My  penthouse  eyebrows.”  Dryden. 
pent'house',  r./.; -housed'  (-houzd');  -hous'ing  (-houz'Tng). 
To  furnish  with  or  as  with,  or  to  make  like,  a  penthouse, 
pen'llne  (pSn'tln),  n.  [See  penta-.]  Chem.  Any  of  sev¬ 
eral  isomeric  liquid  hydrocarbons,  Cr>H8,  some  being  of  the 
acetylene  series,  and  others  diolefines, 
pen'to-san  (pSn'to-s5n),  n.  Also  -sane  (-san) .  [From  pen¬ 
tose.]  Chem.  One  of  a  class  of  substances  (complex  car¬ 
bohydrates  widely  distributed  in  plants,  as  in  fruits,  gums, 
woods,  hay,  etc.)  which  yield  pentoses  on  hydrolysis, 
pen'tose  (pSn'tos),  7i  .  \_penta-  -f-  -ose.~\  CVieTn.  Any  of  a 
group  of  sugars  of  the  formula  Cj^HjoOr,,)  as  arabinose  and 
xylose;  — so  called  from  the  five  carbon  atoms  in  the  mole¬ 
cule.  (Cf.  hkxose.)  They  are  not  fermented  by  yeast. 
Though  not  themselves  found  as  yet  in  nature,  they  are 
formed  by  the  decomposition  ol  pentosans, 
pen  to  su'ri-a  (pSn'to-su'rT-d),  n.  [NL.;  pentose -uria.] 
Physiol.  A  state  in  which  pentoses  (usually  those  derived 
from  pentosans,  as  of  fruit,  gum,  etc.,  eaten  with  the  food) 
are  present  in  the  urine. 

pen  tox'ide  (pSn-tok'sId  ;  -sTd  ;  184),  n.  \_penta-  -j-  oxide.] 
Chem.  An  oxide  having  five  atoms  of  oxygen  in  the  mole¬ 
cule  ;  as,  phosphorus  pentoxide ,  P206. 

Pen'tre  mi'tes  (pSn'tre-mi'tez),  n.  [NL.,  for  Pentatre • 
mites;  penta-  -J-  Gr.  t prj/aa  s 
hole.]  Paleon.  A  genus  of  Sub- 
carboniferous  Blastoidea  having 
an  ovate  or  pyriform  calyx  with 
five  petal-like  ambulacra!  areas. 

It  is  the  type  of  a  iamily,  Pen'- 
tre-mit'i  dae  (-mTt'T-de),  of  the 
Devonian  and  Subcarboniferous. 

—  pen'tre  mite  (pSn'tre-mlt),  n. 
pen'trough'  (pen'tr5f';  205),  n.  An  open  trough  or  con¬ 
duit,  usually  planked  or  boarded,  for  holding  or  conduct¬ 
ing  the  water  of  a  mill  pond  to  a  water  wheel,  or  the  like. 
Pent  ste'mon  (pSnt-ste'm#n),  n.  [NL.  ;  Gr.  irdvre  five  -p 
crrryj.u)v  warp.  See  stamen.] 

Bot.  A  genus  of  chiefly  Amer¬ 
ican  scrophulariaceous  herbs, 
having  opposite  or  verticillate 
leaves  and  showy  blue,  pur¬ 
ple,  red,  or  white  flowers,  four 
perfect  stamens  and  one  ster¬ 
ile  stamen.  The  majority  of 
the  many  species  are  natives 
of  the  western  United  States. 

Many  are  cultivated  under 
the  name  beardtongue.  Also 
f/.c.J,  a  plant  or  flower  of  this  genus. 

Pentz'i-a  (pSnt'sT-a),  n.  [NL.,  after 
C.  J.  Pentz,  a  student  of  Thunberg.] 

Bot.  A  small  genus  of  South  African 
asteraceous  hoary  shrubs  with  yellow 
flowers  in  small  heads,  usually  corym¬ 
bose,  but  sometimes  solitary.  Some  species,  as  P.  virgatu , 
give  useful  pasturage  for  sheep. 

pe'nult  (pe'nult ;  pe-nult' ;  277),  n.  [Abbreviated  fr. 
pemdtima.]  The  last  but  one;  specif.:  Gram.  &  Pros. 
The  last  syllable  but  one  of  a  w’ord. 


Fentremites  (P.  godom). 
a  Side,  b  Top,  view.  (5) 


Pentstemon  (1*.  gran- 
diflorns). 


Designating,  or  derived  from, 
the  pentaductyl  type  of  limb, 
^en  ta-dec'a  gon.  ».  Geoni.  A 
figure  of  fifteen  angles  and 
therefore  fifteen  sides, 
pen'ta-dec  a-to'ic.  pen  ta-de 
co'ic,  a.  Chem.  Designating  any 
fatty  acid  of  the  formula  Cjr,- 
H30O2.  That  of  normal  struc¬ 
ture  is  a  solid  melting  at  .51°  C. 
pen  ta-dec'yl  (p&n'td-d's'U),  n 
Chem.  Any  of  the  isomeric  univ¬ 
alent  radicals,  Ci-.Haj,  of  which 
the  pentadeeanes  are  hydrides, 
pen'ta-de-cyl'ic  (-dC-sTl'Tk),  a. 

=  PENTA DEC ATOFC. 
penta-dic'i-ty  (-dTs'T-tT),  n. 
Quality  of  being  a  pentad.  R. 
pen-ta'do.  +  pintado. 
penta-do'd  e  c-a-h  e'd  r  on,  n. 
Geom.  A  polyhedron  formed  by 
twelve  pentagons  [See  coin. I 
pen'ta-drachm,  -drach'ma,  n.  I 
pen  ta-e'dron  (pen  tu-e'drtfn), 

Var.  Of  PENTAHEDRON, 
pen'ta-fid (p?n'td-fld),  n.  f  pen¬ 
ta-  4-  -fid. ]  Jiot.  Divided  or 

cleft  into  five  parts, 
pentageron,  n.  Prob.  erron.  for 
pentagon  on,  pentagram.  Obs. 
pen'ta-glot  (pfn'ta-gldt),  a. 
[penta-  4-  -glot,  as  in  polyglot.] 
Using  five  different  languages. 
—  n.  A  pentaglot  work, 
pen  ta-glu'cose,  n.  Chem.  Pen¬ 
tose.  [rl),  a.  Pentagonal. I 
pen-tag 'o-na-ry  (pCn-tfig'ij-na-| 
pentagon  dodecahedron.  Geom. 
A  pentadodecahedron. 
pen  ta-go'ni  an  (pPn'fd-gd'nY- 
dn),  pen  ta-gon'ic  (-g5n'Ik),  a. 
Pentagonal. 

pen  ta-gon  o-he'dron  (-gfin'O- 
ne'drfln),  w.  f  pentagon  +  Gr. 
eSpa  base.]  Geom.  Any  poly¬ 
hedron  formed  by  pentagons, 
pen-tag 'o-noid  (p  6  n-t  a  ga¬ 

noid),  a.  [pentagon  4-  -oid.] 
Like  a  pentagon;  somewhat  pen¬ 
tagonal  ;  hence,  Craniom.,  re¬ 
sembling  a  pentagon  as  viewed 
from  the  norma  verticals ;  — 
said  of  skulls  of  a  type  distin¬ 
guished  by  Sergi. 
pen-tag 'o-non.  n.  [Gr.  nevra- 
yuitfor  a  pentagon.]  A  penta¬ 


gram  ;  also,  a  pentagon.  Obs. 
pen-tag'o-nouB,  a.  [L.  pentago- 
un8.\  Pentagonal  Obs. 
pen'ta-graph.  n.  Incorrect  var 

of  PANTOGRAPH. 

Pen  ta-gyn'i  a  ( pgn'td-jYn'Y-a), 
11.pl.  [NL.  ;  penta-  4-  Gr.  yvvr) 
female.]  Hot.  A  disused  Lin- 
n.eun  order  of  plants,  having 
flowers  with  five  styles  or  pistils. 
—  pen'ta-gyn  ( p6n'td-jYn),  n.  — 
pen  ta-gyn'i-an  (-dn),  a. 
pen-tag'y-nous  ( p‘ n-taj'Y-nws), 
tt.  Hot.  a  Pertaining  to  the 
order  Pentagynia.  Obs,  b  Hav¬ 
ing  five  styles,  as  some  flowers, 
pen  ta-hed'ri-cal  (pSn'ta-hed'-- 
rY-kol;-he'-),o.  Pentaliedral.  R. 
pen  ta-he'dron  (-he'drtfn),  n. 

I  penta- +  Gr.  efipa  base.]  A  solid 
bounded  by  five  faces, 
pen  ta-he'drous  (-drws),  a.  Pen¬ 
tahedral. 

f>en  ta-hex  a-he'dron.;/.  A  poly- 
ledron  hounded  by  five  ranges 
each  of  six  faces.  -  pen'ta-hex  - 
a-he'dra!,  a. 

pen  ta-hy'drate.  n.  Chem.  A 
compound  containing  five  mole¬ 
cules  of  water  of  crystallization, 
pen  ta-hy'dric,  a.  Chem.  Con¬ 
taining  five  hydroxyl  groups. 
pen'taiP,  n.  a  A  Bornean  squir¬ 
rel  shrew  (Ptilocercus  lowii) 
having  the  long  tail  naked  at 
the  base  and  bilaterally  fringed 
with  long  hairs  on  the' terminal 
third,  b  The  pintail  duck, 
pen  ta-lem'ma  (pen'ta-lSm'd), 
«.  [NL.  ;  penta-  4-  - lemma ,  as 
in  dilemma.]  An  argument  in¬ 
volving  five  mutually  exclusive 
propositions.  Cf.  dilemma.  R. 
pen'ta-logue  (p6n'td-10g),  11. 
[penta-  4-  Gr.  Aoyo?  rpeech. 
See  decalogue.]  A  set  of  five 
rules  or  laws.  Rare. 
X>en-tal'o-gy  (p€n-tai'8-jYY,  n. 
State  of  having,  or  a  combina¬ 
tion  of,  five  parts, 
pen-tam'er-ism  (p£n-tfim'?r- 
tz’m).  n.  Dial.  The  6tate  of  be¬ 
ing  pentamerous. 
pen  tam'e-trist  (-f-trYst),  n.  A 
|  writer  of  pentameters.  Rare. 
pen-tam'e-trize  (-trlz),  v.  t.  To 


change  into  a  pentameter.  Rare. 
Pen-tan'dri-a  (pCn-tftn'drY-d), 
n.  /d.  [NL.  ;  penta-  4-  Gr.  avgp, 
dvhpos.  man,  male.]  Rot.  A  dis¬ 
used  Linnsean  class  of  plants 
having  flowers  with  five  separate 
stamens.  —  pen-tan'der  (-dSr), 
n.  —  pen-tan'dri  an  (rtn),  a. 
pen-tan'drous  (-drfis),  a.  Rot. 
a  Pertaining  to  the  class  Pen- 
tandria.  Ohs.  b  Having  five 
stamens,  as  many  flowers, 
pentane  lamp.  A  photometric 
standard  lamp  having  an  Ar- 
gand  burner  and  using  air  satu¬ 
rated  with  pentane  vapor. 
pen'tan/gle(p8n'tai)/g’l),7?.  a  A 
pentagram.  Rare,  b  A  pentagon, 
pen-tan'gu-lar  (p5n-t&i)'gtl-ldr), 
a.  Having  five  corners  or  angles, 
pen  ta-ni'trate,  n.  A  compound 
containing  five  nitrate  groups 
(NO.i)  in  the  molecule, 
pen-tan'o-lid  ( p^n-tin'C-lYd).  n. 
[penta-  -f  -olid.)  Chem.  Valero- 
lactone.  Off'.  Xom. 
pen  ta-pet'al-ous  ( pgn'td-ngt'- 
rtl-«8),  a.  Having  five  petals. 
Pen  ta-phyl  a-ca'ce-ae  (pgn'td- 
l’lPd-ka'sf-e),  n.  pi.  [NL.]  Rot. 
See  Pentaph vlax.  —  pen  ta- 
phyl  a-ca'ceous  (-shws),  a. 
Pen-taph'y-lax  (pcn-taf'Y-lftksh 
n.  [NL.  ;  penta-  4-  Gr  </>vAa£ 
a  guard.]  Hot.  A  genus  of  pe¬ 
culiar  trees  represented  by  a 
single  species,  P.  enri/oides ,  of 
eastern  China,  and  constituting 
the  family  Pen'ta-phy'la-ca'- 
ce-ae  (order  Sapindales). 
pen-tap'o-dy  ( p2n-tfip'6-dY),  n. 
[penta-  4-  Gr.  7rou-?,  770665, 
foot.]  Pros.  A  measure  or  se¬ 
ries  consisting  of  five  feet, 
pen-tap  'ter-ous  (pSn-tfip't?r- 
tIb),  a.  [penta-  4-  -pterous.]  Rot. 
Having  five  wings,  as  some 
fruits. 

pen'tap-tote  (p2n'tap-t5t),  n. 
[L.  (  pi.)  pentaptota ,  Gr.  7re»/- 
tq.ttT'jjtos  with  five  cases  ;  7rei'- 
ra-  4-  77 tojto?  falling.]  Gram.  A 
noun  having  five  cases, 
pen'tap-tych  (-tYk),  n.  [penta- 
4-  Gr.  7rrv^,  7 rTv\05,  a  fold.] 


Pine  Arts.  A  picture,  or  combi¬ 
nation  of  pictures,  consisting  of 
a  centerpiece  and  double  fold¬ 
ing  doors  or  w'ings,  as  for  an  al- 
tarpiece.  Cf.  triptych. 
pen'tarch  <-tiirk),  n.  [penta-  4- 
-arch  ]  One  of  five  joint  rulers, 
pen'tarch,  a.  [penta-  4-  Gr. 
dp\rj  beginning.]  Rot.  Having 
five  protoxvlems,  as  some  roots, 
pen  ta-sep>al-ous  (pCn'td-sgp'- 
f/l-ds),  a.  Having  five  sepals, 
pen'ta-spast  (pCn'td-sphst),  n. 
[L.  pentasj.aston ,  Gr.  irevra- 
(see  penta-)  4-  (TTrdv  to  pull.] 
A  mechanical  purchase  with 
five  pulleys.  Rare. 
pen  ta-sper'mous  (-spfir'mus), 
a.  Rot.  Having  five  seeds, 
pen  ta-spher'ic.  pen  ta-spher'i- 
cal.  a.  Math.  Designating  a  sys¬ 
tem  of  coordinates  that  are  the 
ratios  of  the  five  powers  of  a 
point  with  respect  to  five  fixed 
spheres  mutually  orthogonal. 
Pen  ta-8tom'i-da  (-stCm'Y-dd), 
n.  pi.  [NL.  ;  Gr.  rrevra-  (6ee 
I  PENTA-)  4-  <r  to  pa  a  mouth.] 

|  Zool.  Svn.  of  Linguatulida. 
—  pen'ta-stome  ( pen'td-stCm), 

I  ir  -  pen-tas'to-moid  (pen-tfis'- 
|  tr i-moid ),a.(f  n . — mous  ( -mus),a. 
P  e  n-t  a  s'to-m  u  m  (-mum),  n. 

I  [NL.]  ZoVd.  See  Linguatulida. 
pen'ta-style  (pgn'ta-stil),  a.  !f 
i  n.  [penta-  4-  Gr.  (TtOAos  a  pil- 
j  lar.)  See  colummation  b  &  d. 
pen  ta-sty'loB  (-stl'lbs),  n.  A 
j  pentastyle  building, 
pen  ta-sul'phide.  n.  Also  -fid. 

I  Chem.  A  sulphide  having  five  at- 
I  oms  of  sulphur  in  the  molecule. 

|  pen-tath'lete  (pSn-tftth'let),  n. 
j  [Gr.  nevTaOAyjTijs,  fr.  7 revra- 
!  "Aop.j  Gr.  Antiq.  An  athlete  in 
the  pentathlon. 

pen  ta-tom'ic  (pSn'td-tBm'Yk), 

I  a.  Chem.  a  Consisting  of  five 
1  atoms  ;  having  five  atoms  in  the 
j  molecule,  b  Pentavalent.  c 
|  Having  five  replaceable  atoms 
or  radicals. 

pen'ta-tone,  n.  A  nr.  8r  Medieval 
|  Music.  An  interval  of  five  whole 
steps  ;  an  augmented  sixth. 


pente.  Obs.  or  dial.  Eng.  var. 
of  PAINT. 

pen'te-con'ter  (pPn'tC-kbn'tPr), 
n.  [Gr.  neuTrjKovTrjp.  [Gr.  An¬ 
tiq.  A  commander  of  fifty  men. 
pen  te-C08'tals  (-kbs'tdlz),  n. 
jd.  [L.  pentecostalis  of  Pente¬ 
cost.]  Offerings  to  the  parish 
priest,  or  to  the  mother  church, 
at  Pentecost.  Obs.  or  Hist. 
pen  te-cos-ta  'ri-on  (-k  5  s-t  3.  '- 
rY-5n),  n.  [NGr.  neirrqicoaTd- 
oiov  ]  Past.  Ch.  The  service 
book  for  the  period  from  Easter 
to  the  eighth  day  after  Pente¬ 
cost,  which  in  the  Eastern 
Church  is  All  Saints’  Day. 
pen  te-cos'ter,  n.  =  pente- 
contkr,  the  commander, 
pen'te-graph  Incorrect  for 

PANTOGRAPH. 

pen'tene  (pCn'ten),  n.  [See 
penta-.]  Amylene. 
pent'er.  +  painter. 
pen'te-reme  (pPn'tf-rem),  71. 
[Gr.  trcVre  five  +  L.  remus  oar.] 
A  quinquereme.  Obs. 
pentesse  +  penthouse. 
pen  te-ter'ic  (pen'tP-tSr'Yk),  a. 
[Gr.  tt€vt€tt]plk6<;.]  Gr.  Antiq. 
Recurring  each  fifth  (in  our 
reckoning  every  fourth)  year. 
Penthecost.  +  Pentecost. 
pen  the-mim'er-ia  (pgn'thf- 
mYm'er-Is),  n.  [L.,  also  -es,  fr. 
Gr.  7Ter0r)/ju/j.€pr}s,  a.  ;  neure 
five  4-  nui/xep/j?  halved.]  Gr. 
tf  Rat.  Pros.  A  group  of  five 
half-feet ;  a  catalectic  colon  of 
two  feet  and  a  half.  —  pen  the- 
mim'er-al  (-<ll),  a.  See  c.k- 

8URA.  1. 

pen-thi'o-phene  (p?n-thT'?>- 
fen),  11.  Chem.  A  hypothetical 
cyclic  compound.  C-,H«S,  lio- 
rnologous  with  thiophene 
Pentho-ra'ce-fe  (pgn/thr>-ra'- 
sf-e),  71.  j)l.  [NL.]  Bot.  See 
Penthorum. 

pen'tice  (pgn'tYs),  n.  =  pent¬ 
house. 

pen'ti-cle,  n.  Prob.,  penthouse. 

Obs. 

Pen'ti-cost, Penticoate.  ^Pen¬ 
tecost. 


pention.  etc.  +  pension,  etc. 
pen'tis  (pgn'tYs).  Obs.  or  dial 
Eng.  var.  of  penthouse. 
pent'it,  j>.  a.  [Extended  fr 
pent,  as  a  p.  p.]  Shut  in;  hence 
cozy,  comfortable.  Scot. 
pen'tite  (pgn'tlt),  n.  [penta 
4-  -ite.  ]  Org.  Chem.  A  penta 
hydric  alcohol.  Cf.  11  ex  ite. 
pent'land-ite  (penUbYn-dlt),  n 
[AfterJoseph  B.  Pent  land.]  Min. 
A  sulphide  of  nickel  and  iron, 
(Fe,Ni)S,  found  in  pale  bronze 
yellow  masses.  II.,  y.5-4.  Sp 
gr.,  4.110. 

pent'like.  Erron.  for  Pen 

T  ELI  C.  Obs. 

pen'to-graph  Incorrect  var.  of 

PANTOGRAPH. 

pen-to'ic  (pCn-td'Yk),  a.  [See 
penta-.]  Chem.  Valeric;  — so 
called  because  the  valeric  acid* 
are  pentane  derivatives, 
pen'tol  (pgn'tol  ;-t8l),  n.  [7>en- 
ta-  +  2d-ol.]  Chem.  Unsaturated 
coal-tar  hydrocarbon,  C5II0,  got 
as  a  liquid  boiling  at  41°  C. 
pen'tone  (-tCn),  n.  [See  pen- 

TA-.l  Chem.  =  VALYLENE. 
pen^to-Bide  (-tO-sYd  ;  -sTd),  n. 
A  Iso -aid.  A  compound  of  a  pen¬ 
tose  with  some  other  substance, 
pent  roof.  A  roof  sloping  on 
one  side  only  ;  a  penthouse  roof, 
pent'stock  ,  n.  A  penstock, 
pen'tyl  (pgn'tYl),  n.  I  penta-  4- 
-///•]  =  amyl.  —  pen-tyl'ic  (pCn- 
tYKYk),  a. 

pen'tyl-ene  (pen'tY-len),  n.  = 

AMYLENE. 

pen'u-a-ry,  n.  [L.  penuari us  of 
or  for  provisions,  fr.  perms  store 
of  food.]  A  storehouse.  Ohs. 

Oxf.  E.  1). 

pe-nu'che  (pg-nCo'ch6).  Erron. 

for  PANOCHA. 

pe'nu-chle  (pe'nQk-’l).  Var.  of 

PINOCH  LE. 

Pe-nu'el  (pf-nfl'^1).  Bib. 
pe  nult',  a.  =  penultimate.  R. 
pe-nul'tim,  a.  8r  n.  [L.  paennl- 
timns  :  cf.  OF.  penultime.]  Pe¬ 
nultimate.  Obs. 
pe-nul'ti-ma  (pf-nfll'tY-mri),  n. 
[L.  pnenultima  (sc.  sj/llaba), 
fern,  of  paenultimus  the  last  but 


ale,  senate,  care,  Jim,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofa  :  eve,  £vent,  find,  recent,  maker;  ice,  ill;  old,  ftbey,  orb,  5dd,  s&ft,  connect ;  use,  unite,  urn,  up,  circus,  menu; 
•  1  Foreign  Word.  f  Obsolete  Variant  of.  +  combined  with.  =  equals. 
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PEPSINATE 


pe  nul  ti  mate  (pfc-ntll'tY-mat),  a.  1.  Last  but  one  ;  as,  the 
penultimate  syllable,  the  last  syllable  but  one  of  a  word. 

2.  Of  or  belonging  to  the  last  syllable  but  one  ;  as,  this 
word  takes  a  penultimate  accent. 

pe-num'bra  (p3-nura'bra),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  L .  paene  almost 
-f-  umbra  shade.]  1.  Optics.  The  shadow  cast,  as  in  an 
eclipse,  where  the  light  is  partly,  but  not  wholly,  cut  off 
by  the  intervening  body  ;  the  space  of  partial  illumination 
between  the  umbra,  or  perfect  shadow,  on  all  sides,  and 
the  full  light.  See  eclipse,  Illust. 

2.  The  shaded  region  surrounding  the  dark  central  por¬ 
tion,  or  umbra,  of  a  sun  spot. 

3.  Paint.  The  part  of  a  picture  where  the  shade  grad¬ 
ually  blends  with  the  light. 

—  pe  num'bral  (-bral),  pa-num'brous  (-briis),  a. 

pe-nu'ri-OUS  (pe-nu'n-fcs),  a.  [From  penury.]  1.  Desti¬ 
tute  of  money  ;  poverty-stricken.  Obs.  “M  y  penurious 
band.”  .  Shak. 

2.  Hence,  in  general,  wanting  richness;  needy;  poor; 
wretched;  as,  penurious  times;  penurious  soil. 

3.  Excessively  sparing  in  the  use  of  money  ;  stingy  ;  mi¬ 
serly.  “  A  penuriozis  niggard  of  his  wealth.”  Milton. 

4.  Ovemice  ;  dainty.  Obs. 

Syn.  —Avaricious,  covetous,  niggardly.  See  parsimonious. 

—  pe-nu'ri-ous  ly,  adv.  —  pe-nu'ri-ous-ness,  n. 
pen'U-ry  (pSn'u-rl),  n.  [L.  penuria;  cf.  Gr.  nelt/x  hun¬ 
ger,  7r€i/ia  poverty,  need,  neurj<;  one  who  works  for  his 
daily  bread,  a  poor  man,  7reVe<7#at  to  work  for  one’s  daily 
bread,  to  be  poor:  cf.  F.  penurie.]  1.  Absence  of  re¬ 
sources  ;  want  ;  privation  ;  indigence  ;  extreme  poverty ; 
destitution.  “  A  penury  of  military  forces.”  Bacon. 

It  arises  in  neither  from  penury  of  thought.  Laudor. 
2.  Penuriousness  ;  miserliness.  Obs.  or  R.  Jer.  Taylor. 
Syn.  — See  poverty. 

pen'wlp'er  (pSn'wip'er),  n.  Anything  designed  to  be  used 
to  wipe  a  pen. 

pe'on  (pe'tfn),  n.  [Sp.  pe6n ,  or  Pg.  pedo ,  one  who  travels 
on  foot,  a  foot  soldier,  a  pawn  in  chess.  See  pawn  in 
chess.]  1.  In  India  :  a  A  foot  soldier,  b  A  native 
policeman  or  constable,  c  An  attendant  or  messenger. 

2.  A  common  laborer  of  any  kind.  As  applied  to  laborers, 
esp.  on  lar^e  estates  in  Latin  America,  the  term  has  often 
been  used  m  English  with  the  understanding  that  it  im¬ 
plies  bondage  ©r  serfage  ;  but  this  condition,  if  it  has  prac¬ 
tically  existed,  seems  to  have  had  no  legal  support. 

3-  A  pawn  in  chess.  Obs. 

pe'on  age  (-aj),  n.  State  of  being  a  peon  ;  also,  a  system 
of  using  peon  labor. 

pe'O-ny  (pe'o-ni),  n. ;  pi.  peonies  (-nTz).  [ME.  prone, 
pioine ,  pioni ,  OF.  pione ,  F.  pivoine,  L.  paeonia ,  Gr.  ttcu- 
wpia,  fr.  IIau5i/,  Uaiav,  the  god  of  healing.  The  modern 
form  is  altered  under  influence  of  L.,  but  piney  is  still  in 
dialect  use.  AS.  peonie  is  directly  fr.  L.  Cf.  p^ean.]  A 
plant  or  flower  of  the  genus  Preonia.  The  cultivated 
peonies  are  mostly  hybrids  between  P.  albiflora  and  P. 
officinalis  ;  they  have  large,  usually  double  flowers  of  vari¬ 
ous  shades  of  red  and  pink,  or  pure  white.  The  tree  peony , 
P.  moutan ,  has  large  flowers  of  various  colors.  See  Paeonia. 
peo'ple  (pe'p’l),  n.  sing.  &  pi.  ;  and,  in  sense  of  a  particu¬ 
lar  body  of  persons,  pi.  peoples.  [ME.  peple ,  people , 
poeple ,  OF.  pueple,  F.  peuple ,  fr.  L.  populus.  Cf.  popu¬ 
lace,  pueblo.]  1.  A  body  of  persons  united  by  a  common 
character,  culture,  or  sentiment ;  the  individuals  collec¬ 
tively  of  any  characteristic  group,  taken  as  distinct  from,  or 
conceived  apart  from,  the  unity  of  the  group  as  subject  to 
a  common  government  (that  is,  as  a  nation )  or  as  issued 
from  a  common  stock  (that  is,  as  a  race  or  tribe )  ;  a  folk. 
Sociologically,  the  traits  which  characterize  a  people  are 
community  of  custom,  belief,  and  tradition  (generally, 
also,  of  language  and  geographical  position),  and  a  feeling 
of  mutual  familiarity  taking  the  form  of  a  sentiment  of 
solidarity  or  a  “  consciousness  of  kind.”  Most  peoples  are 
made  up  of  minglings  of  races,  as  is  the  American  people. 
A  nation  may  comprise  one  or  more  peoples  ;  as,  the  Aus¬ 
trian  nation  comprises  both  Germanic  and  Slavonic  peoples; 
or  it  may  be  comprised  in  &  people  ;  as,  the  ancient  Greek 
people  formed  many  nations.  Cf .  def .  2,  also  nation,  race. 

The  Basques  .  .  .  contain  two  radically  distinct  physical  types. 
.  .  .  They  are  a  peojile  and  not  a  race.  W.  Z.  Ripley. 

People  is  a  still  more  elastic  expression,  and  may  be  taken  to 
comprise  in  the  singular  all  the  uncombined  sections  of  the 
nation,  in  the  plural  an  aggregate  of  nations  remotely  connected 
by  vague  traditions,  allied  languages,  and  especially  a  common 
social  culture.  A.  H.  Keane. 

2.  A  race,  tribe,  or  nation  ;  — used  without  emphatic  ref¬ 
erence  to  consanguinity  or  nationality  ;  as,  the  peoples  of 
Europe;  the  Caucasian  is  the  world’s  dominant  people. 

3.  The  persons  of  a  particular  group,  taken  distributively  ; 
as :  a  The  members  of  a  community  geographically  dis¬ 
tinct  ;  as,  the  people  of  London  ;  the  people  of  Ceylon 
(cf.  population);  — often  used  in  partial  reference  to  def. 
1 ;  as,  the  plains  people,  b  The  members  of  a  class  ;  as,  the 
better  people  of  the  community,  c  The  members  of  an  or¬ 
ganization,  as  of  a  congregation  or  society  ;  as,  the  people 
of  the  North  Church,  d  Persons  distinguished  by  occupa¬ 
tion  or  interest ;  as,  literary  people  ;  trades people,  e  The 
persons  under  a  superior,  as  the  subjects  of  a  monarch,  a 
body  of  retainers,  servants,  etc.  ;  —  usually  with  the  pos¬ 
sessive.  “You  slew  great  number  of  his  people."  Shak. 
t  Members  of  one’s  family  or  kindred ;  relatives ;  often, 
ancestry  ;  as,  my  people  were  English.  Colloq. 


4.  The  mass  of  a  community  as  distinguished  from  a 
special  class  ;  the  commonalty;  the  populace  ;  the  vulgar; 
the  common  crowd  ;  as,  nobles  and  people. 

5.  The  body  of  enfranchised  citizens  of  a  state  ;  the  elec¬ 
torate  ;  in  a  broader  sense,  the  body  of  persons  in  whom 
is  vested  the  sovereignty  of  a  nation  or  who  are  capable 
of  expressing  their  general  wish,  as  by  public  sentiment. 

6.  a  Human  beings,  as  distinguished  from  animals,  b  Liv¬ 
ing  creatures  ;  often,  specif.,  animals  of  a  certain  kind  or 
habit ;  as,  the  b ee  people  ;  the  forest  people;  also,  super¬ 
natural  beings  ;  as,  the  “  little  people,”  that  is,  fairies. 

The  ante  are  a  people  not  strong.  Prov.  xxx.  25. 
7-  Persons  ;  folks  ;  —  used  as  an  indefinite  subject  of  a 
verb,  like  on  in  French,  and  man  in  German ;  as,  people 
in  adversity  ;  people  who  like  gayety. 

People  were  tempted  to  lend  by  great  premiums.  Swift. 
ESP*  People  is  regularly  construed  as  a  plural  except  in 
senses  1  and  2,  in  corresponding  applications  of  6  b,  and 
(formerly)  in  an  indefinite  or  general  sense  of  def.  3 
(equivalent  to  “  group  ”  or  “  multitude  of  people  ”),  as  in, 
“  The  palace  full  of  peoples  up  and  down”  ( Chaucer).  In 
these  excepted  senses  it  is  construed  as  a  collective  singu¬ 
lar,  and  may  take  the  plural  peoples,  as  : 

A  blissful  life,  a  paisible  [peaceable]  and  a  sweet, 

Ledden  [led]  the  people s  in  the  former  age.  Chancer. 
This  plural  was,  however,  largely  avoided  from  the  16th 
to  the  early  19th  century,  people  being  used  both  as  singu¬ 
lar  and  plural.  Hence,  in  some  early  versions  of  the  Bible, 
Hebrew  and  Greek  plurals  were  translated  by  people 
where  the  Revised  Version  substitutes  peoples ,  thus : 

We  .  .  .  have  taken  strange  wives  of  the  jieople  of  the  land. 

Ezra  x.  2  ( King  James  Ver.). 

We  .  .  .  have  married  strange  women  of  the  peoples  of  the 
land.  #  ( Rev-  Ver.) 

Occasionally,  when  used  collectively,  people  is  construed 
as  a  plural,  as : 

Every  people  worthy  of  being  called  a  nation  possess  .  .  .  ample 
resources  for  expressing  the  highest  ideas.  Buckle 

Syn.  —  People,  nation,  race.  People,  as  here  compared, 
suggests  the  whole  community  regarded  as  an  aggregate 
of  individuals,  yet  as  constituting  a  unit ;  nation  empha¬ 
sizes  less  the  mass  of  individuals,  more  the  political,  in¬ 
stitutional,  or  territorial  unity ;  race  lays  stress  on  the 
idea  of  common  origin  or  descent ;  for  more  technical 
distinctions,  see  defs. ;  as,  “We  here  highly  resolve  that 
.  .  .  this  nation ,  under  God,  shall  have  a  new  birth  of  free¬ 
dom, —  and  that  government  of  the  people  by  the  people 
and  for  the  people  shall  not  perish  from  the  earth  ”  (A.  Lin¬ 
coln)  ;  “  A  State  is  accidental ;  it  can  be  made  or  unmade  ; 
but  a  nation  is  something  real  which  can  be  neither  made 
nor  destroyed  ”  (./.  R.  Green) ;  “  the  crashing  defeat  of  the 
Celtic  race  in  Britain  ”  {M.  A  rnold).  See  populace. 
peo'ple  (pe'p’l),  v.  t.  ;  peo'pled  (pe'p’ld) ;  peo'pling  (pe'- 
pltng).  [Cf.  OF.  popler ,  puepler ,  F.  peupler.  Cf.  popu¬ 
late.]  To  stock  with  people  ;  to  fill  as  with  people  ;  to 
populate.  “  Peopled  heaven  with  angels.”  Dryden. 

As  the  gay  motes  that  people  the  sunbeams.  Milton. 
peo'ple,  v.  i.  To  become  inhabited. 

peo'pler  (-pier),  n.  One  who  peoples  ;  settler;  inhabitant, 
peo'ple’s  bank  (pe'p’lz).  A  form  of  cooperative  bank, 
such  as  those  of  Germany  ;  —  a  term  loosely  used  for  vari¬ 
ous  forms  of  cooperative*  financial  institutions. 

People’s  party.  U.  S.  Politics.  A  party  formed  in  1891,  ad¬ 
vocating  an  increase  of  the  currency,  public  ownership 
and  operation  of  railroads,  telegraphs,  etc.,  an  income  tax, 
limitation  in  ownership  of  land,  etc. 

pep'er-ine  (pSp'er-Tn)  (  n.  [It.  peperino,  L.  piper  pepper, 
pep  er  l'no  (-e'no)  (  So  called  on  account  of  its  ap¬ 

pearance.]  A  dark-colored  volcanic  conglomerate  or  tuff 
containing  crystals  of  various  minerals  and  fragments  of 
rocks.  It  is  found  esp.  in  the  Alban  Hills  near  Rome, 
and  has  been  much  used  for  building. 

Pep'er-O'mi-a  (-o'mT-d),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  TreVepi  pepper.] 
Bot.  A  very  large  genus  of  tropical  piperaceous  fleshy 
herbs,  distinguished  by  having  flowers  with  two  stamens, 
the  anther  cells  confluent.  They  abound  in  tropical  vegeta¬ 
tion,  being  often  epiphytic  and  climbing  over  tree  trunks. 
Also  [/.  c.],  a  plant  of  this  genus. 

pe-pi'no  (pS-pe'no),  n.  [Sp.  or  Pg.,  cucumber,  fr.  L .  pepo 
melon.]  a  A  Chilean  convallariaceous  evergreen  shrub 
( Philesia  buxifolia),  with  handsome  red  flowers,  b  A  trop¬ 
ical  American  plant  ( Solatium  muricatum)  with  ovoid  yel¬ 
low,  edible,  somewhat  acid  fruit;  — called  also  melon  pear. 
pep'los  (pSp'ltfs)  (  n.  [L.  peplus,  fr.  Gr.  7re7rAo?.]  A 
pep'lus  (p&p'l&s)  I  shawl-like  upper  garment  worn  by 
women  in  ancient  Greece,  esp.  a  costly  one,  as  that  made 
each  year  for  the  statue  of  Athene  in  Athens, 
pep'lum  (-lwm),  n. ;  pi.  E.  -lums  (-ISmz),  L.  -la  (-Id).  [L.] 
A  peplos.  Hence  :  a  A  kind  of  kerchief  or  shawl.  Obs. 
b  An  overskirt  hanging  like  the  ancient  peplos ;  also,  a 
short  fitted  skirt  attached  to  a  waist  or  coat, 
pe'po  (pe'po),  n.  [L.,  a  kind  of  melon,  fr.  Gr.  i reVwv.] 
Bot.  The  characteristic  fruit  of  the  gourd  family  (Cucur- 
bitaceae) ;  an  indeliiscent,  fleshy,  1-celled  (or  falsely  3- 
celled),  many-seeded,  inferior  fruit,  usually  with  a  hard 
rind,  as  the  pumpkin,  squash,  melon,  and  cucumber, 
pep'per  (pgp'er),  n.  [ME.  peper,  AS.  pipor ,  L.  piper ,  fr. 
Gr.  irenepL,  ninepi ;  cf.  Skr.  pippali .]  1.  a  A  pungent 

condiment  obtained  from  the  fruit  of  the  East  Indian 
plant  Piper  nigrum  .  The  dried  berries  yield  black  pepper ; 
white  pepper  consists  of  the  dried  ripe  seeds  divested  of 
the  pulp.  Pepper  is  also  used  in  medicine  as  a  carmina¬ 
tive  stimulant.  It  yields  bv  distillation  a  volatile  oil. 
b  A  similar  product  obtained  from  several  other  species 
of  Piper ,  esp.  the  long  pepper  (P.  longum). 


Black  Pepper  ( Pij>er  mprum). 


2.  Any  plant  yielding  this  product,  eap.  the  common  or 
black  pepper  ( P .  nigrum).  It 
i  s  a  climbing  shrub  with 
ovate  leaves  and  spicate 
flowers  succeeded  by  red 
berries.  It  is  commonly  i 
grown  in  the  tropics.  Also, 
any  other  species  of  Piper. 

3.  Any  species  of  Capsicum  ’ 
or  its  fruit ;  red  pepper.  See 
Cayenne  pepper. 

4.  Any  of  numerous  other 
plants  of  pungent  or  aro¬ 
matic  qualities,  as  African 
pepper. 

to  have  pepper  in  the  nose, 

to  behave  superciliously  or 
rudely.  Obs.  —  to  take  p.  in  the  nose,  to  get  angry.  Obs. 
pep'per  (pSp'er),  v.  t.;  pep'pered  (-erd) ;  pep'per-ing.  1.  To 
sprinkle  or  season  with  or  as  if  with  pepper. 

2.  To  sprinkle  as  pepper  is  sprinkled  ;  also,  to  spread  in  or 
as  in  grains ;  as,  to  pepper  hail ;  to  pepper  long  words  into 
a  writing. 

3.  To  shower  shot  or  other  missiles  on;  to  pelt;  as,  to 
pepper  one  with  small  shot ;  to  pepper  one  with  scolding. 

4  To  thrash  or  beat  soundly  with  rapid  blows  ;  hence, 
formerly,  to  conquer  or  ruin  by  or  as  by  beating. 

I  am  peppered ,  I  warrant,  for  this  world.  Shak. 

5-  To  make  pungent  or  spicy,  as  writing. 

6.  To  cause  to  have  venereal  sores.  Obs. 

7.  Falconry.  To  bathe  in  a  preparation  of  pepper  and 
water  in  order  to  remove  vermin  ;  as,  to  pepper  a  hawk. 

8  To  praise  fulsomely ;  to  flatter.  Obs. 

pep'per,  v.  ?.  To  fire  numerous  (small)  shots  (at), 
pep'per-and-salt',  a.  Having  black  and  white  inter¬ 
mingled  in  small  spots  ;  as,  a  pepper-and-salt  cloth  or  suit, 
pep'per-box'  (-b<5ks'),n.  1.  A  small  box  or  bottle,  with  a  per¬ 
forated  top,  used  for  sprinkling  ground  pepper  on  food,  etc. 
2.  A  buttress  on  the  left-hand  wall  of  a  fives  court  as  the 
game  is  played  at  Eton. 

pepper  bush-  a  Any  shrub  of  the  genus  Clethra  /  —  more 
commonly  called  su  eet pepper  bush.  See  under  sweet.  b  In 
Australia,  any  shrub  of  the  genus  Dnmys  (which  see), 
pepper  caster.  A  caster  or  bottle  for  pepper,  esp.  one  in 
a  cruet  stand. 

pep'per-corn  (pep'er-k6rn/),  ?i.  [AS.  piporeom.]  A  dried 
berry  of  the  black  pepper  ;  hence,  a  mere  trifle.  Cf.  pepper¬ 
corn  rent. 


pep'per-corn',  a.  1.  Consisting  of  a  peppercorn;  hence, 
very  small. 

2.  Designating  woolly  hair  that  gathers  in  little  knots  or 
nubbles  over  the  scalp.  This  is  due  to  its  shortness  and 
spiral  form,  causing  it  readily  to  intertwist, 
peppercorn  rent,  Lau\  orig.,  in  the  Middle  Ages,  a  rent  con¬ 
sisting  in  the  supplying  of  a  certain  amount,  usually  a 
pound,  of  black  peppercorns  at  stated  intervals  ;  now,  any 
merely  nominal  rent  in  kind,  operating  to  keep  alive  the 
paramount  or  dominant  title. 

pep'per-grass'  (-gras'),  n.  a  Any  cress  of  the  genus  Le- 
pidium,  esp.  the  garden  peppergrass,  or  garden  cress,  L. 
sativum.  They  are  small  plants  with  round  flattened  pods, 
of  pungent  flavor,  b  The  common  pill  wort  of  Europe, 
pep'per-mint  (-mint),  n.  [pepper-]- mint.]  1.  A  pungent 
and  aromatic  mint  {Mentha piperita)  with  dark  green  lance¬ 
olate  leaves  and  w  horls  of  small  pink  flowers  in  spikes. 

2  The  volatile  oil  obtained  by  distilling  the  fresh  herb; 
also,  the  essence  or  spirit  (essence  of  peppermint)  consist¬ 
ing  of  a  solution  of  this  oil  in  alcohol. 

3.  A  lozenge  of  sugar  flavored  with  peppermint. 

4.  In  Australia,  the  peppermint  gum  or  peppermint  tree, 
pepper  plant-  a  Any  plant  yielding  pepper,  esp.  a  species 

of  Piper  or  of  Capsicum .  b  In  Australia,  the  zinzibera- 
ceous  plant  Afpinia  czentlea ,  with  pungent  edible  root¬ 
stocks. 

pepper  pot.  1.  a  A  stew  of  vegetables,  meat  or  fish,  and 
cassareep,  common  in  the  West  Indies,  b  A  highly  sea¬ 
soned  stew  of  tripe,  meat,  dumplings,  and  vegetables.  U.  S. 
2.  A  person  of  high  or  hot  temper.  Colloq. 
pepper  sauce.  A  condiment  made  of  small  red  peppers 
steeped  in  vinegar. 

pepper  tree,  a  A  tropical  American  anacardiaceous  tree 
( Schinus  molle ),  often  grown  for  shade  in  warm  climates. 
It  has  graceful  pinnate  leaves  and  panicles  of  greenish 
flowers  succeeded  by  red  berrylike  drupes,  b  =  pepper,  4. 
pepper  vine,  a  The  pepper  plant,  b  A  vitaceous  shrub 
(Ampelopsis  arborea ),  of  the  southern  United  States,  with 
bipinnate  leaves  and  pungent  black  berries, 
pep'per-y  (pSp'er-T),  a.  1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  pepper  ; 
having  the  qualities  of  pepper  ;  hot  ;  pungent. 

2.  Hot-tempered  ;  passionate  ;  choleric, 
pep'sin  (pgp'sTn),  n.  Also  pep'sine.  [G.  pepsin ,  fr.  Gr. 
niifns  a  cookhig,  digesting,  digestion,  fr.  7rt7rreti/,  7reor<retv, 
to  cook,  digest.  Cf.  dyspepsia.]  Physiol.  Chem.  A  pro¬ 
teolytic  enzyme  secreted  by  glands  in  the  mucous  membrane 
of  the  stomach  of  the  higher  animals.  Combined  with  di¬ 
lute  hydrochloric  acid  (0.2  to  0.5  per  cent)  it  is  the  chief  ac¬ 
tive  principle  of  gastric  juice.  Pepsin  has  also  been  found 
in  the  blood,  muscles,  and  urine,  in  eggs,  etc.  A  prepara¬ 
tion  of  pepsin  from  the  stomachs  of  pigs,  sheep,  or  calves, 
in  a  w'hite  or  yellowish  powder  consisting  of  the  pure  prin¬ 
ciple  mixed  writh  proteoses,  etc.,  is  used  as  a  digestive, 
pep'sin-ate  (pep'si-nat),  v.  t.  ;  -at'ed  (-nat'6d)  ;  -a^ing 
(-nat'Tng).  To  treat,  mix,  or  impregnate,  with  pepsin. 


oae  ;  paene  almost  +  ultimus 
the  last.]  =  penult,  [penult. I 
pe-nul'ti-mate  (-mat),  n.  The) 
penur,  n.  [See  penury.]  Pen¬ 
ury.  Obs.  [ty.  O&s.Srtf.l 

penured.  a.  Reduced  to  pover-| 
pe-nu'ri-ty,  n.  [L.  penuria  pen¬ 
ury  +  -it ii.)  Penury.  Obs.  Scot. 
pen'u-rouB,  a.  Wanting  ;  lack¬ 
ing.  Obs. 

pen 'worn  an  (pgn'wdtmi'dn), 
7i.  A  female  writer  ;  an  au- 
;  horess.  Obs.  or  R. 
pen'wom''an-8hip,  n.  See  -ship. 
pen'worth.  +  pennyworth. 
peny.  +  penny. 
peodd&re.  pedder. 
peolien.  +  peel. 
pe'on  (p€'8n),  n.  =  poon. 

II  pe-o'nes  (pa-6'nas),  n.  pi. 
[Sp.]  Peons. 

pe'o-nine.  Var.  of  p.eonin. 
See  corallin  b  [Peonage.] 
pe'on-ism  (p  e'dn-t  z’m),  n.| 
pe'o-nol.  Var.  of  p.eonol. 
peo'ple  dom.  n.  See-noM. 
peo'ple-hood.  n.  See  -hood.  . 


peo'ple-less.a.  See-LESs.  [ism.| 

People’s  Charter.  SeeCHART-| 
peo'plet  (pe'plt’t),  n.  [people 
A-  -e/.]  A  small  people, 
peo'plish.  <t.  Vulgar.  Obs. 
Pe'or  (pe'Or).  Bib. 

Pe-o'ri-a  (p?-o'rY-d),  n.  [From 
the  Indian  name,  which  orig. 
meant  carriers  or  packers.]  A 
member  of  a  tribe  of  Algon- 
quian  Indians,  formerly  one  of 
tne  chief  tribes  of  Illinois.  The 
remnant  of  the  tribe  resides  in 
Indian  Territory. 

Pe-o'ri-an  (-<7n),  a.  Sr  n.  [From 
Peoria ,  Illinois.]  Geol.  See 
glacial  period. 
peosen.  *1*  pease,  pi. 
pe-ot'o-my  (pf-8t'8-mY),  n. 
[Gr.  7Tto?  penis  4-  -tomy.]  Surg. 
Amputation  of  the  penis, 
pep.  Var.  of  paip.  Obs.  [flower, 
pep.  n.  =  pip,  of  an  artificial | 
pe-pas'tic  (pP-pfis'tIk),  pe- 
pas'ti-cal  (-tt-k'7l),  a.  tfn.  [Or. 
7r€7ra'Peiv  to  ripen,  suppurate  : 


cf .  F.  pSpastique.]  Suppurative, 
pepe.  veep. 
peper.  +  pepper. 

Pe-phre'do  (pS-fre'dd),  n.  [L., 
fr.  Gr.  lle^pT/fioi.]  One  of  the 
Gr®ae  (which  see), 
pepille.  +  people. 
pepin.  +  pippin. 
pep  i-nel'la  (pSp'Y-nSl'd),  n. 
1  NL.,  dim.  of  Sp.  pepino  cucum¬ 
ber.]  The  chayote. 
pe-pin'ner-y.  n.  Also  pepin- 
nier.  peplmer.  [F.  p^piuiei'e: 
cf.  OF .pepinerie.  See  pippin.] 
I  fort.  A  nursery.  Obs. 
pepir.  pepper. 
pe-pi'ta  (pS-pe'ta),  v.  [Sp., 
,  --T  **  p 4pite.]  Min- 


pip, 


kernel;  cf.  F.  , 

inq.  A  nugget  of  gold.  [S/>.| 
pe'ple.  People.  Obs.  or  Ref.\ 
Pep  o-ho'an  (p?p'<*i-h<5'tfn),  n. 
pi.  The  semicivilized  Malay 
tribes  of  Formosa;  — so  called 
by  the  Chinese. 

pep'on,  n.  [L.  pepo,  - onis ,  Gr. 
neirojv  :  cf.  OF.  pepon .]  The 


pumpkin.  Obs. 
peponeil.  +  pimpernel. 
pe-pon'1-da  (pP-phn'I-dd),  n. 
[NL.  ;  L.  pepo,  - ouis ,  melon  -f- 
•ufa,  taken  as  neut.  pi.  of  -ides. 
Cf.  -id.*:.]  Bot.  A  pepo.  Rare. 
pe-po'ni-um  (pf-po'nl-wm),  n. 
[NL.,  fr.  pepo.]  Bot.  A  pepo. 
pepowder.  piepoudre. 
pep'per-and-salt',  n.  The  har- 
Uinger-of-spring. 
pep'per-brand',  n.  =  1st  bunt. 
pepper  bread.  Gingerbread. 
Obs.  [a  | 

pepper  cress.  =  pepper  grass! 
pepper  crop.  The  wall  pepper, 
pep'perd.  Peppered.  Ref.  Sp. 
pepper  dulse.  An  edible  pun¬ 
gent  red  seaweed  ( Laurencia 
pinnatifida).  Scot. 
pepper  elder.  Any  plant  of  the 
genus  Peperomia. 
pep'per-er,  n.  1.  A  dealer  in 
pepper;  a  grocer.  Obs.  or  flist. 
2.  One  that  peppers, 
pep'per-ette  (p  6  p'f  r-S  t),  n. 
[pepper  +  -ette.]  Ash  of  burned 


olive  stones,  used  to  adulterate 

ground  pepper. 

pepper  family.  Bot.  The  family 
Piperace®.  [black  gum  a.  I 
pep'per-idge  (pep'5r-Ii),  n.  =| 
pepperidge  bush.  The  barberry. 
Dial.  Eng.  [PEPPERY.] 

pep'per-i-ly  (-Y-1Y),  adv.  of| 
pep'per-i-ness,  n.  See-NE9S. 
pep'per-ing,  p.  pr.  Sf  vb.  n.  of 
pepper.  Hence:/),  a.  PungeDt; 
peppery  ;  also,  striking  with  or 
as  with  small  shot,  as  a  storm, 
pep'per-ish.  a.  Peppery.  Rare. 
peppermint  camphor.  =  men¬ 
thol. 

peppermint  gum.  Any  of  vari¬ 
ous  Australian  eucalypts  with 
aromatic  leaves,  as  Eucalyptus 
piperita ,  E.  amygdaUna,  E.  mi- 
crocorys,  E.  stuartiana,  etc.  ;  — 
called  also  peppermint  tree  and 
peppermint  stringbark- 
peppermint  oil.  See  oil,  Table  I. 
pepper  moth.  A  European  moth 
( Riston  betularia)  having  white 
wings  with  small  black  specks. 


pep'per-nel,  n.  An  obscure 
word,  explained  as  a  lump  or 
swelling.  Obs.  [ct/m.] 

pepper  pod.  The  pod  of  Cap  si -\ 
pepper  rent.  Rent  paid  in  pep¬ 
per  ;  nominal  rent.  Cf.  i  ei*- 
PERCORN  rent.  Chiefly  Hist. 
pepper  rod.  A  West  Indian  eu- 
phorbiaceous  shrub  ( Croton 
numilis). 

pep'per-root',  n.  Toothwort. 
pepper  saxifrage  The  meadow 

saxifrage. 

pepper  shrub.  The  pepper  tree, 
pep 'per- weed',  n.  Any  species 
of  Peperomia.  [RareA 

pepper  wheat.  Bunted  wheat.  | 
pep'per-wood',  n.  a  The  Cay¬ 
enne  rose  or  its  wood,  b  The 
southern  prickly  ash.  c  The 
clove  cassia 

pep 'per- wort'  (pSp'Sr-wQrt')-  n. 
a  Peppergrass.  b  Any  fern  ally 
of  the  family  Marsiliaceas. 
pep'pin.  O ns.  or  dial.  Eng.  var. 
of  rilM’IN. 

pepre  +  pepper. 


feod,  foot ;  out,  oil ;  chair  ;  go  ;  sing,  iijk  ;  fhen,  thin  ;  nature,  verchjre  (250) ; 

Full  explanations  of  Abbreviations,  Signs, 


K  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144) ;  boN ;  yet ;  zh  =  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Gouw. 
,  etc.,  Immediately  precede  the  Vocabulary. 
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PERCESOCES 


pep'tic  (pEp'tlk),  a.  [L.  pepiicus,  Gr.  7r«7rTucos.  See  pepsin.] 

1.  Pertaining  to  or  promoting  digestion  ;  digestive ;  as, 
peptic  sauces. 

2.  Able  to  digest.  “  A  mind  as  yet  bo  peptic.”  Carlyle. 

3.  Of,  pert,  to,  or  resembling,  pepsin;  containing  pepsin, 
or  a  substance  of  like  properties  ;  as,  the  peptic  glands, 
peptic  glands,  Amit.,  the  cardiac  glands  of  the  stomach. 

pep'tlc,  n.  1.  An  agent  that  promotes  digestion. 

2.  pi.  The  digestive  organs.  Obs.  Tennyson. 

pep'to-gen  ( pSp'to-jSn),  n.  [peptone  -f-  - gen .]  Physiol. 
Chem.  A  substance,  as  dextrin  or  meat  extract,  which  stim¬ 
ulates  the  secretion  of  pepsin. 

pep-tog'e-noua  (p5p-t5j'e-nws),  a.  Physiol.  Chem.  Capable 
of  yielding,  or  being  converted  into,  peptone. 

pep'to  hy  dro  chlo'ric  (p5p'to-h  I'dro-klo'rlk ;  201),  a. 
[See  peptone  ;  hydrochloric.]  Physiol.  Chem.  Designating 
the  acid  supposed  to  be  formed  by  the  union  of  pepsin  and 
dilute  hydrochloric  acid.  See  pepsin. 
pep'tone  (p§p'ton),n.  [G.  pepton ,  fr.  Gr.  ncnrov,  neut.  of 
TTfmos  cooked  ;  i.  e.,  digested.]  Physiol.  Chem.  Any  of  a 
class  of  soluble  and  diffusible  substances  produced  from 
proteids  by  peptic  and  tryptic  digestion,  by  the  action  of 
acids  and  alkalies,  by  putrefaction,  etc. ;  — usually  limited 
to  the  final  products  of  proteid  nature,  intermediate  prod¬ 
ucts  being  called  proteoses.  For  distinctions  between  these 
two  classes,  see  proteose.  —  pep-ton'ic  (-tbn'Yk),  a. 
peptone  agar.  Physiol.  Chem.  A  nutrient  medium  used  in 
artificial  culture  of  certain  bacteria,  it  being  a  mixture  of 
agar-agar  and  peptone,  sometime8  with  other  ingredients, 
pep'to  nize  (pep'to-iiiz),  v.  t.;  -nized  (-nizd);  -niz'ing  (-niz/- 
Tng).  To  convert  into  peptone  ;  to  digest  or  dissolve  by  a 
proteolytic  ferment;  as,  peptonized  food.  —  pep'to-ni-za'- 
tion  (-nT-za'shun  ;  -ni-za'stmn),  n.  —  pep'to-niz'er  (-niz'- 
er),  n. 

pep  tO-nu'ri-a  (-nu'rT-d),  n.  [NL. ;  peptone  -f-  -«m.]  Med. 
The  presence  of  peptone,  or  a  peptonelike  body,  in  the  urine. 
Pe'quot  (pe'kwbt),  n.  [Narraganset  Indian  Pequtloog  or 
Paquatauog  destroyers.]  One  of  a  warlike  tribe  of  Algon- 
quian  Indians  once  dominant  in  eastern  Connecticut.  About 
half  of  them  were  killed  between  1637  and  1655,  when  the 
survivors  were  formed  into  two  villages  under  the  colonial 
government.  Now  only  a  few  individuals  remain, 
per  (pfir),  prep.  [L.  Cf.  far,  for-,  par,  prep.]  1.  Through  ; 
by  means  of  ;  through  the  agency  of  ;  by  ;  for  ;  for  each  ; 
as,  per  annum  ;  per  capita,  by  heads,  or  according  to  indi¬ 
viduals  ;  per  curiam,  by  the  court ;  per  se,  by  itself,  of  it¬ 
self;  or,  with  English  words,  per  bearer  ;  per  hour. 

2.  Her.  In  the  manner  of;  in  the  direction  of ;  —  used  in 
many  phrases,  esp.  with  party  or  parted  joined  with  the 
name  of  an  ordinary,  and  referring  to  the  division  of 
the  shield  ;  as,  party  per  pale,  divided  in  the  direction 
of  the  pale,  that  is,  vertically.  See  party,  a. 
per-.  [See  per.]  1.  A  prefix  used  to  signify  through,  through¬ 
out,  by,  for,  or  as  an  intensive;  as,  perhaps,  by  hap  or  chance; 
perennial,  that  lasts  throughout  the  year;  perforce,  through 
or  by  force ;  perspicuous,  evident  throughout  or  very  evi¬ 
dent  ;  perplex,  literally,  to  entangle  very  much. 

2.  Chem.  A  prefix  denoting  the  highest,  or  a  relatively 
high,  state  of  oxidation  ;  as,  peroxide,  perchloric.  (See 
peroxide,  acid.)  Formerly,  proto-  and  per-  were  regularly 
used  to  distinguish  between  two  compounds  of  the  same 
elements  in  different  proportions ;  as,  pro/ochloride  and 
perchloride  of  mercury,  now  usually  called,  respectively, 
mercurous  chloride  and  mercuric  chloride. 

3.  See  petrography. 

per'ad-ven'ture  (p3r'ad-vgn'^ur  ;  pfir'- ;  277),  adv.  &  conj. 
[ME.  per  aventure ,  F.  par  aveniure.  See  per  ;  adventure.] 

1.  By  chance  ;  by  fortune ;  by  accident.  Obs. 

2.  Perhaps  ;  it  may  be  ;  possibly. 

If  peradventure  he  speak  against  me.  Shak. 

3.  If;  supposing.  4 4  Peradventure  there  be  fifty  righteous 

within  the  city.”  Gen.  xviii.  24. 

per'ad-ven'ture,  n.  Chance  ;  hap  ;  hence,  doubt ;  question  ; 
as,  proved  beyond  a  per  adventure. 

per  am'bu-late  (per-5m'bfi-lat),  v.  t.;  -lathed  (-lat'gd) ; 
-lat'ing  (-lat'Yng).  [h.  perambulatus,  p.  p.  of  perambal are 
to  perambulate ;  per  through  -f-  ambulare  to  walk.  See 
per-  ;  amble.]  To  walk  through  or  over ;  traverse ;  prome¬ 
nade  ;  esp.,  to  travel  over  in  order  to  examine ;  to  inspect 
by  traversing  ;  specif.,  to  inspect  officially  the  boundaries 
of,  as  of  a  parish,  by  walking  over  the  whole  line 
per-am'bu-late,  V.  i.  To  walk  about;  to  ramble;  stroll; 
as,  he  perambulated  in  the  park. 

per-am  bu-la'tion(-la'shun),?i.  [LL.  perambulatio.]  1.  Act 
of  perambulating  ;  walking  about ;  a  tour  on  foot. 

2.  An  official  act  or  ceremony  of  walking  around  a  town, 


parish,  forest,  or  the  like,  to  assert  and  record  its  bounda¬ 
ries  ;  an  official  survey  to  maintain  the  rights  of  possession 
to  any  tract.  This  was  an  ancient  custom  observed  with 
much  ceremony  in  England  before  the  Reformation. 

3.  Act  of  traversing  any  tract  to  survey  or  inspect  it. 

4.  A  district  marked  out  by  an  official  perambulation  ;  also, 
a  district  within  which  one  is  authorized  to  make  a  tour  of 
inspection.  ‘‘  Bounds  of  his  own  perambulation.”  Holyday. 

per  am'bu-la  tor  (per-5m'bu-la'ter),  n.  1.  One  who  per¬ 
ambulates,  as  for  the  purpose  of  fixing  boundaries. 

2.  A  surveyor’s  instrument  for  meas¬ 
uring  distances.  It  consists  of  a 
wheel  to  roll  over  the  ground,  with 
clockwork,  and  a  dial  showing  the 
distance  traveled.  See  odometer. 

3.  A  low  carriage  for  a  child,  pro¬ 
pelled  by  pushing ;  sometimes,  any 
kind  of  baby  carriage. 

per-am'bu-la-to-ry  (-ld-to-rt),  a.  Of 
or  pert,  to  perambulation  ;  perambulating. 

Pe-ra'mi  urn  (pe-ra'mT-wm),  n.  [NL.,  of  unknown  origin.] 
Bot.  A  rather  large,  widely  distributed  genus  of  small  ter¬ 
restrial  orchids,  the  rattlesnake  plantains.  They  have 
basal,  tufted  leaves,  usually  blotched  or  checkered  with 
white,  and  flowers  in  bracted  spikes, 
per  annum.  [L.J  By  the  year ;  each  year  ;  annually, 
per-cale'  (per-kal' ;  pSr'kal'),  n.  [F.]  A  fine,  closely  woven 
cotton  fabric,  of  a  smooth  finish,  often  printed  on  one  side, 
per  ca  line'  (ptir'ka-len' ;  pGr'kd-lin),  n.  [F.]  A  fine  kind 
of  cotton  goods,  usually  of  one  color,  and  with  a  glossy  sur¬ 
face,  —  much  used  for  linings. 

per  car  bon'ic  (pGr'kar-bSu'Tk),  a.  [per-  -f-  carbonic .] 
Chem.  Designating  an  acid,  H2C206,  unknown  in  the  free 
state,  but  got  in  the  form  of  its  potassium  salt  (a  bluish  white, 
amorphous,  powerfully  oxidizing  substance)  by  electrolysis 
of  a  cold  concentrated  solution  of  potassium  carbonate.  — 
per-car'bon  ate  (per-kar'bdn-at),  n.  (see  -ate,  3  b). 
Perce'for  est  (pers'fSr'Sst),  n.  [OF.,  F.  perce-foret 
pierce-f orest.]  The  titular  hero  of  a  medieval  romance 
treating  the  fabulous  history  of  Britain  before  King  Ar¬ 
thur.  Perceforest,  whose  adventures  form  only  a  part  of 
the  long  romance,  was  originally  called  Betisand  was^made 
king  of  Britain  by  Alexander  the  Great.  His  later  name 
resulted  from  his  exploits  in  an  enchanted  forest, 
per-ceiv'a-ble  (per-sev'd-b’l),  a.  [Cf.  OF.  perrcvable.'] 
Perceptible  ;  intelligible.  —  per-ceiv  a-bil'i-ty  (-btl'T-tl), 
per-ceiv'a  ble-ness,  n.  —  per-ceiv'a  bly,  adv. 
per  ceive'  (per-sev'),  V  t.  ;  per-ceived'  (-sevd') ;  per-ceiv'- 
ing  (-sev'Tng).  [OF.  parceivre ,  perqoivre ,  perceveir  (3d  pi. 
perceivent ,  parceivent ),  F.  percevoir ,  L.  percipere ,  percep- 
lum  ;  per  (see  per-)  -f-  capere  to  take,  receive.  See  capa¬ 
cious  ;  cf.  perception.]  1.  To  obtain  knowledge  of  through 
the  senses ;  to  receive  impressions  from  by  means  of  the 
bodily  organs  ;  to  take  cognizance  of  the  existence,  char¬ 
acter,  or  identity  of,  by  means  of  the  senses  ;  to  see,  hear, 
or  feel ;  as,  to  perceive  a  distant  ship ;  to  perceive  a  discord. 

2.  To  take  intellectual  cognizance  of  ;  to  apprehend  by  the 
mind  ;  to  see  into  ;  to  comprehend  ;  understand  ;  note  ; 
remark ;  discern. 

Jesus  perceived  their  wickedness.  Matt.  xxii.  18. 

Till  we  ourselves  see  it  with  our  own  eves,  and  perceive  it  by 
our  own  understandings,  we  are  still  in  the  dark.  Locke. 

3.  To  be  affected  by  ;  —  of  an  inanimate  object.  Rare. 

4.  To  take  possession  of ;  to  get ;  receive.  Obs. 

Syn.—  See,  behold,  notice,  observe,  distinguish,  discrimi¬ 
nate,  descry.  —  Perceive,  discern.  To  perceive  is  in  gen¬ 
eral  to  apprehend  or  take  cognizance  of ;  discern  often 
implies  delicate  or  fine  discrimination  or  perception;  as, 
“Hast  thou  perceived  the  breadth  of  the  earth?”  ( Job 
xxxviii.  18);  “Ye  can  discern  the  face  of  the  sky,  but 
can  ye  not  discern  the  signs  of  the  times?  ”  (Matt.  xvi.  3) ; 
“{They]  steal  so  little,  low  perceive  they  steal”  (Pope)'. 
“  He  stood  still,  because,  as  I  perceived ,  he  could  not  tell 
which  way  to  go”  ( Bunyan );  “What  is  false  taste  but  a 
want  of  perception  to  discern  propriety  and  distinguish 
beauty  ?  ”  (Goldsmith)  ;  “  [Suffering]  is  really  a  revelation. 
One  discerns  things  one  never  discerned  before”  ( 0.  Wilde). 
See  DISCERNMENT,  DISTINGUISH,  APPREHEND. 

per  cent,  per  centum  Also  per  cent,  (with  period).  [L. 
per  centum. ]  By  the  hundred  ;  in  the  hundred  ;  —  used  esp. 
of  proportions  of  ingredients,  rate  of  interest,  etc. 
per-cent'age  (per-sen'taj),  n.  [  per  cent  -j-  -age,  as  in  aver¬ 
age.  See  per  ;  cent.]  A  certain  rate  per  cent ;  the  allow¬ 
ance,  duty,  rate  of  interest,  discount,  or  commission,  on  a 
hundred  ;  loosely,  a  part  or  proportion  of  a  whole, 
percentage  composition.  Composition  as  expressed  by 
percentages  (in  chemistry,  by  weight)  of  constituents. 


per  cen'tile  (per-s6n'tTl ;  see  -ilb),  a.  Of,  pertaining  to, 
or  used  in  percentage. 

per  cen'tile.  n.  The  value  that  is  not  attained  by  a  certain 
percentage  (as  p)  of  a  large  number  of  measurements,  but 
is  at  least  attained  by  all  the  rest, 
per'cept  (pGr'sSpt),  n.  [L.  perceptum ,  neut.  p.  p.  of  perci¬ 
pere.  See  perceive.]  An  object  as  it  appears  or  exists  in 
perception.  See  perception. 

The  modern  distinction  between  percept  and  concept,  the  one 
sensuous,  the  other  intellectual.  Max  Muller 

A  fish,  for  example,  can  feel,  smell.  ta6te,  see,  and  even  hear, 
but  we  cannot  assume  solely  on  that  account  that  it  has  any  per - 
cepts  to  which  its  five  senses  contribute,  as  they  do  to  our  percept, 
sav,  of  an  orange  or  a  peppermint.  James  Hard. 

The  existence  of  ideus  is  subsequent  to  that  of  percept.*,  and  even 
implies  Borne  complexity  of  perceptual  cognition.  O.  F  Stout. 
per-cep  ti-bil'i  ty  (per-sSp'tT-bTl'T-tT),  n.  1.  The  power 
of  seeing  or  understanding.  Rare. 

2.  Quality  or  state  of  being  perceptible  ;  as,  the  percepti¬ 
bility  of  light  or  color. 

per-cep'ti-ble  (per-sSp'tT-b’l),  a.  [L. percept ibil is:  cf.  F. 
perceptible.  1.  Able  to  perceive  ;  perceptive.  Obs. 

2.  Capable  of  being  perceived  ;  cognizable  ;  discernible  ; 
perceivable.  “  A  perceptible  blast  of  the  air.”  Bacon . 

—  per  cep'ti  ble  ness,  n.  —  per  cep'ti  bly,  adv. 
per-cep'tion  (-slmn),  n.  [L.  perceptio:  cf.  F.  perception. 
See  perceive.]  1.  Mental  apprehension  or  cognition, 
whether  of  objects  of  sense  or  of  ideas  ;  sensible  experience 
or  thought  which  involves  recognition  of  truth  or  of  fact. 
This  original  broad  meaning  is  now  rnre  in  psychology,  perrep- 
tion  being  commonly  restricted  to  sense  perception  (del.  2)  or  to 
forms  of  cognition  analogous  to  it  in  immediacy  (del.  3). 

The  word  j>erception  is,  in  the  language  of  philosophers  previ¬ 
ous  to  Reid,  used  in  a  very  extensive  signification.  By  Descartes, 
Malebranche,  Locke,  Leibnitz,  and  others,  it  is  employed  in  a 
sense  almost  as  unexclusive  as  consciousness,  in  its  widest  signif¬ 
ication.  By  Reid  this  word  was  limited  to  our  faculty  acquisi¬ 
tive  of  knowledge,  and  to  that  branch  of  this  faculty  whereby, 
through  the  senses,  we  obtain  a  knowledge  of  the  external  world 
But  his  limitation  did  not  stop  here.  In  the  act  of  external  per¬ 
ception  he  distinguished  two  elements,  to  which  he  gave  the 
names  of  perception  and  sensation.  He  ought  perhaps  to  have 
called  these  perception  proper  and  sensation  proper,  when  em¬ 
ployed  in  his  special  meaning.  Sir  H  .  JIamilton. 

2.  Cognition  or  apprehension  occasioned  by  and  involving 
the  presence  of  sensation  in  consciousness  ;  direct  appre¬ 
hension  of  an  object  of  sense  ;  specif. :  a  The  power  or 
function  of  having  such  cognition,  b  The  cognitive  act  or 
process,  c  The  object  of  sensible  cognition  as  it  appears 
in  consciousness  ;  a  percept.  For  the  psychological  dis¬ 
tinction  of  perception  and  conception ,  see  conception,  4  c. 
Cf.  also  apperception,  cognition,  3,  intuition,  2, sensation. 
The  distinction  between  perception  and  percept  is  analogous 
to  that  between  conception  and  concept.  See  conception, 
3  &  4,  concept,  2  c,  cits. ;  cf.  recept,  idea,  5,  impression,  5. 

3.  An  immediate  or  intuitive  cognition  or  judgment ;  an  in¬ 
sight  analogous  to  sense  perception  in  respect  of  immediacy 
and  the  feeling  of  certainty  accompanying  it,  and  ofteu  im¬ 
plying  nice  observation  or  subtle  discrimination  ;  as,  a  }>er- 
ception  of  mathematical  truth  or  of  logical  sequence.  Also, 
the  power  or  faculty  of  having  or  exercising  such  percep¬ 
tions  ;  as,  moral  perception  ;  keen  aesthetic  perception. 

The  perception  Of  distance  by  the  eye,  which  seems  so  like  in¬ 
tuition,  is  thus,  in  reality,  an  inference  grounded  on  experience. 

J.  S.  Mill. 

Perception  is  a  wide  word,  including,  as  frequently  used,  any 
so-called  immediate  apprehension  ;  even  that,  for  instance,  by 
which  we  are  supposed  to  see  the  necessary  truth  of  one  of 
Euclid’s  axioms.  B.  Bosanquet. 

4.  Law.  The  taking  in  or  receiving,  as  of  profits,  rents, 
crops,  etc.  Chiefly  in  Civil  Law. 

Syn.  —  See  discernment. 

per  cep'tion-al  (-al),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  perception, 
per-cep'tion-al-ism  (Tz’m),  n.  The  doctrine  that  percep¬ 
tions  are  true  to  the  fact  perceived.  Cf.  natural  realism. 
per  cep'tlon  Ism,  n.  The  theory  that  all  knowledge  is  rela¬ 
tive  to  sense  perception.  See  relativity  of  knowledge. 
per-cep'tive  (-tiv),  a.  [Cf.  F.  perceplif.]  Of  or  pert,  to 
the  act  or  power  of  perceiving  ;  having  the  faculty  or 
power  of  perceiving  ;  used  in  perception.  —  per-cep'tive- 
iy>  udu. —  per  cep'ti ve  ness,  n. 

per-cep'tive,  n.  One  who  perceives  ;  also,  the  faculty  by 
which  one  perceives  ;  the  perceptive  faculty, 
per'cep-tiv'l-ty  (pGr'sep-tTv'T-tT),  n.  Quality  or  state  of 
being  perceptive;  power  of  perception, 
per-cep'ttl-al  (per-sep'tji-al),  a.  Pertaining  to  perception  ; 
involving  perception. 

Per-ces'o-ces  (per-sgs'o-sez),  n.pl.  [NL.  ;  L.perca  a  perch 
-J-  esox ,  -ocis,  a  pike.]  Zool.  An  order  of  acantliopterygian 
fishes  including  the  gray  mullets  (Mugilidae),  the  barracu¬ 
das,  the  silversides,  and  other  related  fishes.  They  mostly 


pep  sin-hy  dro-chlo'ric  ( p  5  p'- 
sln-hl'dro-klo'rik  ;  201 ),  a.  = 
PEPTOHYDROCHLORIC. 

pepsin-if'er-ous  (-Yf'?r-tfs),  a. 
[pepain  -f  -ferous.]  Chem.  Pro- 
aucim:  or  yielding  pepsin. 

fep-sin'o-gen  ( pCp-sTn'fi-jgnhn. 

pepsin  +  -gen. J  Chem.  A  zymo¬ 
gen  contained  in  the  form  of 
granules  in  the  peptic  cells  of 
the  gastric  glands,  and  readily 
converted  into  pepsin, 
pep'sis  (pSp'sts),  7i.  [NL.,  Gr. 
7re»//tv.]  Med.  Digestion.  [06s.| 
pepst,  />.  a.  Prob.,  intoxicated.! 
pep'ti-cal.  a.  —  peptic.  Rare. 
pep-tic'i-ty  (pep-tTs'T-tT),  n. 
Med.  State  of  being  peptic; 
capacity  for  digestion, 
pep'tics  (p^p'tlks).  n.  Science 
of  digestion,  [peptogenous.  I 
pep  to-gen'ic  (4C-jf  n'lk  ),  a.  =  | 

fep-tog'e-ny  (pfp-tSi'f-nt),  n. 

peptone  -f  -genu?]  Chem.  Pro¬ 
duction  of  peptones, 
pep  to-nae'mi-a.  or  -ne'mi-a 
(pep/t5-ne'ml-d),  n.  [NL.;  pep¬ 
tone  +  -xmia.]  Med.  The  pres¬ 
ence  of  peptones  in  the  blood, 
pep'to-nate,  n.  [ peptone  + 
-afe.l  Pharm.  A  union  of  pep¬ 
sin  with  a  metallic  salt, 
pep'to-neid,  n.  [peptone  -4- 
-oid.)  A  peptonelike  substance 
pep  to-tox'ine  (-tbk'sin  ;  -sen  ; 
184),  n.  Also  -In.  [pe/>fone  -f- 
foxic.]  Chem.  A  toxic  alkaloid 
sometimes  associated  with  the 
peptones  formed  from  fibrin  by 
peptohydrochloric  acid, 
pepole.  *f*  people. 

fepyn.  +  pippin. 

ep'y8-l-an(p?p'T&-t-dn  ;  p5p'- 


|  st-<In  :  pep'sT-dn  ;  p8-pTz'Y-<ln), 
r/.  Of  or  pert,  to  Samuel  Pepys 
(1633-1703)  or  his  diary. 

Pe'quod.  Var.  of  Peqcot. 
per  +  PEAR,  PEER,  PIER, 
per  Abbr.  Period  :  person. 

Per..  Pera.  Abbr.  Persia ;  Per¬ 
sian. 

per  ac'ci-dens  (fik'sT-dSnz). 
i  [L.]  By  chance  or  accident  :  j 
specif.,  in  logic,  denoting  that  { 
form  of  conversion  wherein  a  i 
particular  affirmative  is  inferred 
from  a  universal  affirmative 
proposition  See  conversion, 

I  n.,  4  :  mode,  3  b, Third  Figure, 
pera-ceph'a-lua  (pfir'd-bef'd- 
I  l«s),  n.  [NL.  ;  per-  -f  acepha- 
lus.j  Ter  at.  An  acephalous 
monster  without  arms  and  with 
incompletely  developed  thorax, 
per-ae'e-tate  (p5r-Hs'£-tat),  n.  ! 
See  pe  R-,  2. 

per-act'  (pfr-ftkt'),  v.  t.  [L 
|  peractvs,  p.  p.  of  per  age  re.)  To  J 
perform.—  per-ac'tion  (-&k'- 
shrln),  n.  Both  Obs.  or  R. 
per  a-cnte'  (pftr'd-kut'),  «.  [L  ! 
/•eracutus.  See  per-  ;  axttk.]  ; 
Very  acute  or  violent.  Rare. 
peradis.  +  paradise. 
per  ad-ver>tence,  n.  [  per-  4-  ad¬ 
vertence.)  Great  carefulness. 
Obs.  [pkkeion.I 

pe-rae'on  (pf-re'Bn).  Var.  of  | 
pe-rae'o-pod  (p£-re'o-p5d).  Var 

|  of  PER EIOPOD. 

II  per  ses  et  li'bram  (ez).  [L.] 

Roman  Law.  Lit.,  with  bronze 
and  balance  ;  —  used  to  desig¬ 
nate  the  formal  ceremonv  by 
which  mancipatory  contracts 
were  made  in  early  times,  the 


procedure  requiring  five  Roman 
citizens  as  witnesses,  a  libripen6 
(or  balance  holder)  with  a  bal¬ 
ance  of  bronze,  and  the  parties 
to  the  contract,  the  vendor  stat¬ 
ing  what  he  does  and  the  pur¬ 
chaser  stating  what  he  agrees  to 
do  and  striking  the  balance  with 
a  piece  ol  bronze  which  he  de¬ 
livers  to  the  vendor, 
per&gon  +  paragon. 
per'a-grate  (pfr'd-grat),  v.  t. 
[L.  peragratus .  p.  p.  of  pera- 
f i rare.)  To  travel  over  or 
through  (any  space).  Obs.  or  R. 
per  a-gra'tion  (  gra'shiln),  n. 
[L.  peragratio. )  Act  or  state  of 
peragrating  06.*.  or  R. 
perai.  Var.  of  pi  ray  a. 
peraill.  peril. 

Fer'a-kim  (p5r'd-kTm),  n.  pi. 
[Heb.  perdkim ,  pi.  of  )>erek  di¬ 
vision,  chapter.]  SeeMisiiNA. 
perai.  +  peril. 
per  al-kal'ic  (pflr'ttl-kfil'Ik),  a. 
See  petrography. 

per  am-ba'ges  (ft  m-b  a'j  e  z). 
[L-]  By  circuitous  ways ;  by 
circumlocution  ;  indirectly, 
per-am'ble.  v.  t.  6r  i.  [L.  per- 
ambulare ,  after  amble ,  v.j  To 
perambulate.  Obs. 
per-am 'bu-lant  (p  5  r-£  m'b  fl- 
lc/nt),  a.  [L.  perambulans.)  Per¬ 
ambulating.  R.  [lated.  Obs.  I 
per-am'bu-late,  a.  Perambu-| 
Per  a-mel'i-dae  (pPr'd-mgl'I-de), 
n.pl.  [NL.  ;  Gr.  tt npa  a  pouch 
A-  L.  meles  a  badger.l  Zobl.  The 
family  consisting  of  the  bandi¬ 
coots.  The  typical  genus  is  Per  - 
a-me'les  ( -nie'lez ).  —  per  a-me'- 
line  (-me'lln  ;  -lln  ;  183),  a. 


per  a-mene',  a.  [L  peramoe- 
7ius.)  Very  agreeable.  Obs 
peramore.  -mour.  paramour 
peramount  *J*  PARAMO!  m 
per  an.  or  ann.  Abbr  Per  an¬ 
num  (L.,  by  the  year). 

I|  per  an  gus'ta  ad  au  gns'ta 
[L.]  Through  difficulties  to 
things  worthy  of  honor. 

II  per  an'nu  lum  et  ba'cu-lum 
(h&k'fl-lCm).  [L.]  Law.  See 
Hi  \  BSTI  i  USB  PER  ANNULUM  ET 
BACl’LUM. 

peranter  f  peradventure. 
per  aspera  ad  astra.  [L.]  See 

AH  ASTRA  PER  ASPERA 

Pe-ra'tes  (pP-rii'tez),  or  Pe-ra'- 
tae  (-te),  n.  pi  [LL  Peratae.) 
See  Ophite. 

per  a-to-dyn'i-a  (pfr'd-tC-dln'- 
T-d  ;  -dT'nY-d),  w.  [NL.  ;  Gr. 
Tjnp*1  pouch  for  victuals  + 
oSvvr)  pain.]  Med.  Cardialgia. 
perau  ^  para 

peraunture.  ~  peradventure. 
peravail  +  par  a  vail. 
peraventure.  peradventure. 
Per'a-zim  (per'd-ztrn  ;  pt-ra'- 
zTm).  Rib.  [pend.  I 

per'bend  (pflr'bgnd),  n.=  per-| 
perboile  +  parboil.  [06s. 

perbole.  Short  for  hyperbole.! 
per-bo'ric  (per-bd'rTk  ;  201),  a. 
[per-  •+-  6o/7c.l  ('hem.  Desig¬ 
nating  a  hypothetical  acid, 
1 1  BO;*,  salts  of  which  (called 
per-bo'rates)  are  believed  to  be 
formed  by  hydrogen  dioxide 
acting  on  borates.  [  Obs.  I 

perfcreak.  v.  ».  =  parbreak.| 
perbreak.  v.  t.  [Cf.  per-;  break. 
r.,  BRAKE,  V.  t.)  To  make  a 


break  in.  Obs  —  v.  i.  To  break  l 
open  Obs 

per-bro'mate  (p?r-bro'mat),  n  \ 
Chem  A  salt  of  pcrbromic  acid 
per-bro'mic  (-mik  ),  a.  Chem 
Designating  an  oxygen  acid, 
HBrC>4,  of  bromine;  correspond¬ 
ing  to  perchloric  acid.  Its  exist¬ 
ence  is  a  matter  of  dispute, 
per-bro'mide  (-mid  ;  -mid),  n 
Chem.  A  bromide  with  a  higher 
proportion  of  bromine  than  any 
other  bromide  of  the  same  sub 
stance  or  series, 
perbuille.  +  parboil 
Per'ca  (pflr'kd),  n.  [L.,  a 
perch.]  Zool.  A  genus  of  spiny  I 
finned  fishes,  in  olds  classifica-  i 
tions  very  extensive,  but  now 
restricted  to  the  typical  perches, 
per-cal'cic  (pcr-kai'sik),  a.  See 

PETROGRAPHY, 
per-cal'la.  percale, 
i  per  ca'pi-ta  (per  •kfl.p'Y-td). 
[L-]  By  heads  ;  for  each  indi¬ 
vidual;  in  Civil  Law,  as  individ  j 
uals  ;  share  and  share  alike  ;  — 
used  of  a  distribution  of  an  es¬ 
tate.  Cf.  per  stirpes 
per-car'bide./i.  Also  bid  Chem. 
A  carbide  with  a  relatively  large 
amount  of  carbon.  Rare. 
per-car'bu-ret,  n.  [  per-  -f  car¬ 
buret.)  A  percarbiae  Obsoles. 
per-car'bn-reted.  per-car'bu- 
ret' ted.  a.  Combined  with  a  rel¬ 
atively  large  amount  of  carbon, 
per-case',  adv.  [See  parcase.] 
Perhaps ;  perchance.  Obs. 
per-cau'la.  *F  percale. 
perce-  perse,  pierce. 
perceable.  +  pierceable. 
per'ceant  (pfir'sdnt),o.  [F .per- 


eu/tf,  p.  pr  ]  Piercing.  Archaic. 
per-ceit.  n.  [From  percbive, 
on  analogy  of  deceit.)  Percep¬ 
tion  Obs. 

per-ceiv',  per-ceiv'a-bl.  Per¬ 
ceive,  perceivable.  Ref.  Sp . 
per-ceiv'ance  ( per-sev'dns),  n. 
Act  or  power  of  perceiving.  Obs. 
or  Dial.  ling.  (06s.| 

per-ceiv'an-cy,  n.  Percei vance. ! 
per-ceiv'ant.  a.  [F  percevant, 
p.  pr.]  Perceiving.  Obs. 
per-ceivd'  Perceived.  Ref  Sp. 
per-ceiv'ed-ly,  adv.  of  per- 
<•’  ivi  d.  p.  D. 

per-ceiv'ed-neas,  n.  See  -n ess. 
per-ceiv'er  (p5r-sev'?r),  n.  One 

who  perceives. 

perceiver,??.  f.  [Prob.  fr.  OF.  inf 
perceivre. J  To  perceive.  Obs. 
per-ceiv'er-ance.  n.  Act  or 
power  of  perceiving ;  percep¬ 
tion  ;  also,  that  which  is  per¬ 
ceived  or  perceptible.  Obs. 
per-ceiv'er-ant,  n.  A  perceiver. 
Obs. 

per-ceiv  er-a'tion,  n.  Perceiv- 
erance.  Obs. 
per'cel.  +  parcel. 
perce'ly.  parsley 
per-cent'aged  (p5r-sCn'tfijd),  a. 
Stated  in  percentages, 
percepier,  n.  [F.  perce-pierre , 
lit.,  pierce-stone.]  Parsley  piert. 
Obs. 

percept.  +  precept. 
per  cept',  r.  t.  [L.  perceptus , 
p.  p.]  To  perceive.  Obs 
per-cep'ti-bl.  Perceptible.  Ref. 
Sp.  [TIME.  I 

perception  time.  See  reaction  | 
per-cep'tiv.  Perceptive.  R.  Sp. 
percer  +  diebceb. 


ale.  senate,  c&re,  Jim,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofa  ;  eve,  £vent,  €nd,  recent,  maker;  ice,  ill;  old,  6bey,  orb,  5dd,  s&ft,  connect ;  use,  unite,  urn,  up,  circus,  menu ; 

K  Foreign  Word.  f  Obsolete  Variant  of.  +  combined  with.  =  equals. 
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resemble  the  perches  in  general  structure,  but  have  ab¬ 
dominal  ventral  fins.  —  per-ces'o-cine  (per-sgs'o-sin  ; 
-sin),  a.  <Se  n. 

perch  (pfirch),  n.  [ME.  perche ,  F.  perche,  L.  perca,  fr. 
Gr.  irepK-q ;  cf.  Trepxpo? 
dark-colored,  Skr.  pfgni 
Bpotted,  speckled.]  1.  A 
rather  small  European 
fresh-water  spiny-finned 
fish  {Perea  jluviatilis) ; 
also,  in  the  eastern  and 
central  United  States,  a 
closely  similar  species  (P.  jlavescen a),  the  yellow  perch. 
They  inhabit  lakes  and  streams,  and  are  well  known  as 
game  and  food  fishes.  They  are  generally  considered  the 
most  typical  of  fishes. 

2.  Often  with  some  qualifying  word,  any  of  numerous 
spiny-finned  fishes,  many  of  them  marine,  mostly  belonging 
to  the  Percidae,  Centrarchidae,  Serranidae,  and  allied  fam¬ 
ilies  more  or  less  resembling  the  true  perch,  as  black  perch, 
pearl  perch,  white  perch ,  etc.  In  California  it  is  applied 
to  some  of  the  surf  fishes  (Embiotocidse). 
perch  (pQrch),  n.  [F.  perche ,  L.  periica.]  1.  Any  pole, 
long  staff,  or  rod,  esp.  as  a  prop,  a  weapon,  etc.  Ohs.  or 
Dial.  Specif.  :  a  A  staff  used  in  fulling  cloth.  Obs.  b 
Naut.  A  pole  placed  on  a  buoy,  shoal,  rock,  or  the  like,  as 
a  mark  for  navigators,  c  A  pole  connecting  the  fore  gear 
and  hind  gear  of  a  spring  carriage  ;  a  reach. 

2.  A  bar  or  peg  on  which  to  hang  or  support  something  ; 
a  clothes  or  hat  peg ;  a  support  for  candles.  Obs . 

3.  A  horizontal  pole,  slat,  or  other  support  for  fowls  to 
roost  or  rest  on  ;  anything  similar  on  which  birds  alight 
and  rest ;  hence,  any  elevated  seat,  position,  or  station. 

Not  making  his  high  place  the  lawless  perch 
Of  winged  ambitions.  Tennyson. 

4.  A  frame  of  uprights  and  a  horizontal  bar  or  bars  on 
which  to  stretch  cloth  for  examination  and  perfecting. 

6.  Leather  Manuf.  A  horizontal  pole  on  which  a  skin  is 
fixed  to  be  worked  over  on  the  flesh  side  with  a  tool  (called 
a  crutch  stake)  having  a  crutchlike  handle. 

6.  Act  of  perching,  as  for  rest  ;  hence,  grip  ;  clasp.  Obs. 

7.  a  A  measure  of  length,  varying  locally,  but  by  statute 
equal  to  5^  yards;  a  rod,  or  pole,  b  In  square  measure, 
the  square  of  the  preceding  ;  a  square  rod .  t  c  In  measur¬ 
ing  stone,  etc.,  usually  24|  cubic  feet  (5^  yards  by  1  foot 
by  1£  feet),  but  varying  locally.  See  measure. 

perch,  v.  i.  ;  perched  (pfircht) ;  perch'ing.  [F.  percher. 
See  perch  a  pole.]  To  alight  or  settle,  as  a  bird  ;  to  sit  or 
rest  on  or  as  on  a  perch. 

Wrens  make  prey  where  eagles  dare  not  perch.  Shak. 
perch,  v.  t.  1.  To  place  or  set  on  or  as  on  a  perch. 

2.  To  occupy  as  a  perch. 

3.  To  place  and  treat  on  a  perch,  as  cloth  or  leather, 
per  Chance'  (per-chans'),  adv.  [F.  par  by  (L.  per)  -f- 

chance.  See  per  ;  chance.]  1.  By  chance  ;  by  fortune. 

2.  Perhaps;  possibly;  haply;  maybe, 
perched  block  (pfircht).  A  bowlder  in  a  conspicuous  and 
relatively  unstable  position,  often  left  by  glaciers. 
Per'che-ron  (pGr'she-r<5n  ;  pGr'che- ;  277),  n.  [F.]  One  of 
a  breed  of  draft  horses  originating  in  Perche,  a  district 
of  France,  but  now  much  used  in  America.  They  are  usu¬ 
ally  dapple  gray  in  color.  Called  also  Percheron  Norman. 
—  a.  Pertaining  to  or  denoting  this  breed  of  horses, 
per-chlo'ric  (per-klo'rtk),  a.  [per-  -{-chloric.']  Chem.  Pert, 
to  or  designating  the  highest  oxygen  acid  (HC104)  of  chlo¬ 
rine.  It  is  a  colorless,  oily,  fuming  liquid,  readily  decom¬ 
posing  with  explosion.  It  is  variously  prepared,  as  by 
treating  perchlorates  with  concentrated  sulphuric  acid, 
per-chlo'ride  (-rid  ;  -rid  ;  184),  n.  Chem.  A  chloride  with 
a  higher  proportion  of  chlorine  than  any  other  chloride  of 
the  same  substance  or  series.  See  per-. 
per-chro'mic  (-kro'mtk),  a.  [per-  -f-  chromic .]  Chem. 

Pert,  to  or  designating  an  acid,  HCr04,  obtained  in  a  blue 
solution  by  oxidizing  chromic  acid  with  hydrogen  peroxide. 
Perch'ta  (pS;K'ta),  n.  [G.,  OHG.  Perahia ;  the  same 
name  as  Bertha  ;  peril,  akin  to  G.  bergen  to  conceal,  and 
orig.  connected  with  the  souls  of  the  dead.  See  Bertha.] 
German  Folklore.  Probably,  an  ancient  goddess  of  the 
earth  and  its  fruitfulness.  She  is  also  connected  with 
spinning  and  women’s  work  generally.  There  are  many  customs 
and  beliefs  surviving  regarding  her,  especially  in  connection 
with  the  Twelve  Nights  and  the  harvest.  Cf.  Holda. 
Per'ci-d«8  (ptir'sT-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.  ;  Perca  -f-  - idse .]  Zool. 
The  family  of  fishes  typified  by  the  genus  Perca  ;  the 
perch  family.  As  now  limited  it  usually  contains  the  true 
perches,  the  sand  darters,  the  pike  perches,  the  zingel,  and 
related  forms,  all  of  fresh  water.  In  older  classifications  it 
was  used  in  a  much  broader  sense,  practically  equivalent 
to  Percoidea.  —  per'eid  (-std),  a.  &  n. 

per  cip'i-ence  (per-sTp'T-ens)  )  n.  Faculty,  act,  or  power 
per-cip'i-en-cy  (-sTp'T-en-si)  I  of  perceiving  ;  perception. 
per-cip'I-ent  (-ent),  a.  [L.  per  dp  tens,  - entis ,  p.  pr.  of 


percipere.  See  perceive.]  Having  the  faculty  of  percep¬ 
tion  ;  perceiving  ;  as,  a  percipient  being  ;  esp.,  gifted  with 
keen  or  quick  perception. 

per  cip'i  ent  (per-sTp'T-ent),  n.  1.  One  who  perceives  ;  one 
in  whose  mind  perception  is  present,  or  who  has  the  faculty 
of  perception. 

2.  One  who  receives  telepathic  or  other  supersensible  im¬ 
pressions. 

Per'ci-vale  (pflr'sT-val),  n.  Also  Per'ce-val,  Per'ci  val, 
etc.  [OF.  Perceval .]  In  Malory’s  “  Morte  d’ Arthur  ” 
and  Tennyson’s  “  Idylls  of  the  King,”  a  knight  of  the 
Round  Table  who  has  various  adventures  in  the  quest  of 
the  Holy  Grail,  of  which  he  finally  wins  a  sight.  The 
story  is  based  on  early  medieval  legends,  other  versions 
of  which  are  noted  under  Parsifal  and  Parzival. 
Per-coi'de  a  (per-koi'de-d),  n.  pi.  [NL.  ;  L.  perca  a  perch 
- oid .]  Zool.  An  extensive  superfamily  of  acanthop- 
terygian  fishes  including  the  true  perches  (Percidae),  the 
slinfishes  (Centrarchidae),  the  serranoids  (Serranidae), 
the  sparoids  (Sparidae),  and  several  other  related  families. 
Its  limits  are  variously  fixed,  but  even  in  its  least  exten¬ 
sive  application  it  is  one  of  the  largest  natural  groups  of 
fishes.  —  per'eoid  (pQr'koidi,  per-coi'de  an  ( -an),  a.  &  n. 
per'eo  late  (pGr'ko-lat),  v.  t.  ;  -lat'ed  (-lat'Sd) ;  -lat'ing 
(-lading).  [L.  percolatus ,  p.  p.  of  per  col  are  to  percolate  ; 
per  through  -f-  colare  to  strain.]  1.  To  cause  to  pass 
through  fine  interstices,  as  a  liquor  ;  to  filter  ;  strain. 

2.  To  ooze  through  (some  porous  substance) ;  to  permeate. 
per'CO-late,  v.  i.  To  pass  through  fine  interstices  ;  to  fil¬ 
ter  ;  as,  water  percolates  through  porous  stone, 
per'co-late,  n.  [L.  percolatum ,  neut.  p.  p.]  Pharm.  A 
liquid  that  has  been  percolated. 

per  co-la'tion  (-la'slifin),  n.  [L.  percolatio.]  Act  or  proc¬ 
ess  of  percolating,  or  filtering ;  filtration ;  straining. 
Specif.,  Pharm.,  the  process  of  exhausting  the  virtues  of  a 
powdered  drug  by  letting  a  liquid  filter  slowly  through  it. 
per'co-lator  (pGr'ko-la'ter),  n.  One  that  percolates;  a 
strainer ;  specif.  :  a  A  kind  of  coffee  pot  in 
which  the  heated  water  is  caused  to  filter 
through  the  coffee  and  thus  extract  its  essence.  1|  PI'  ff 
b  Pharmacy.  An  apparatus  for  procuring  an  ||  h  7| 
extract  from  a  drug  by  percolation.  ||  J  I 

Per  co  mor'phi  (-m6r'fl),  n.  pi.  [NL.  ;  L.  per-  |||  | 

ca  a  perch  -f  p-op<by  form.]  Zool.  An  extensive  it!  | 
suborder  or  order  of  fishes  comprising  the  W  J 
perches,  basses,  and  mackerels  and  their  allies,  |] 
thus  including  a  majority  of  the  acanthopteryg-  ^ 
ian  fishes. —  per'co-morph(pGr'ko-m6rf),  a. it;  n.  Percola- 
—  per  co-mor'phous  ( -mGr'ffis),  a.  tor  b- 

per-cur'rent  (per-kur'ent),  a.  [L.  percurrens ,  p.  pr.  of 
percurrere  to  run  through  ;  per  through  -\-  nirrere  to  run.] 
Running  through  the  entire  length  ;  specif.,  Bot.,  extend¬ 
ing  from  base  to  apex  of  a  leaf  ;  —  said  of  the  midrib, 
per-cuss'  (per-kus'),  v.  t. ;  -cussed'  (-kust') ;  -cuss'ing.  [L. 
percussus,  p.  p.  of  percutere ;  per  -f-  quatere  to  shake, 
strike.  See  quash  to  crush.]  To  strike  smartly  ;  to  strike 
on  or  against ;  as,  to  percuss  the  chest  in  auscultation. 

Flame  percussed  by  air  giveth  a  noise.  Bacon. 

per  cus'sant  (per-kus'fint),  a.  [ percuss  -f-  -ant.]  Her. 
Bent  around  as  if  lashing  the  side  ;  —  said  of  a  beast's  tail, 
per  cus'sion  (-kiish'fin),  n.  [L.  percussio  :  cf.  F.  percus¬ 
sion.  See  percuss.]  1.  Act  of  percussing;  forcible  col¬ 
lision  ;  specif.,  the  striking  of  a  percussion  cap  so  as  to  set 
off  the  charge  in  a  firearm. 

2.  Hence  :  The  effect  of  violent  collision  ;  vibratory  shock  ; 
impingement  of  sound  on  the  ear. 

The  thunderlike  percussion  of  thy  sounds.  Shak. 

3.  In  technical  senses  :  a  Med.  Act  of  tapping  or  striking 
the  surface  of  some  part  of  the  body,  esp.  the  chest  or  ab¬ 
domen,  to  learn  the  condition  of  the  parts  beneath  by  the 
sound  emitted,  b  Music.  The  actual  sounding  of  a  disso¬ 
nant  note  or  chord,  as  distinguished  from  its  preparation 
or  resolution.  See  suspension,  c  A  form  of  massage  con¬ 
sisting  in  the  striking  of  some  part  of  the  body  with  light 
rapid  blows,  d  Palmistry.  The  edge  of  the  palm  opposite 
the  thumb.  Obs. 

per-cus'sion,  v.  t. ;  -cushioned  (-find);  -cus'sion-ing.  1.  To 
prepare  for  firing  by  percussion,  as  a  gun.  Obs.  or  R. 

2.  To  massage  by  the  percussion  method, 
percussion  bullet.  A  bullet  containing  a  substance  ex¬ 
ploded  by  percussion  ;  an  explosive  bullet, 
percussion  cap.  Firearms.  A  small  metallic  cap  or  cup,con- 
taining  fulminating  powder,  used  with  a  percussion  lock, 
percussion  figure.  Cry  si.  The  figure  formed  by  the  cracks 
started  in  a  plate  of  a  crystal  by  a  blow  from  a  dull  point 
resting  against  it. 

percussion  lock  The  lock  of  a  gun  fired  by  percussion 
on  fulminating  powder. 

percussion  match.  A  match  igniting  by  percussion, 
percussion  powder.  Powder  so  composed  as  to  ignite  by 
slight  percussion  ;  fulminating  powder. 


percussion  sieve.  Mining.  An  apparatus  ill  which  ore  is 
sorted  according  to  size.  It  consists  essentially  of  a  pair 
of  superimposed,  oppositely  inclined  sieves,  both  mechani¬ 
cally  agitated  by  vertical  levers  and  having  water  sluices, 
percussion  Stop.  Music.  A  drawstop  in  the  reed  organ 
by  which  a  mechanism  is  made  to  strike  a  reed  as  it  is 
sounded,  to  give  promptness  and  force  to  its  tone, 
percussion  table.  Ore  Dressing.  Any  of  various  machines 
for  the  separation  of  particles  of  ore  according  to  specific 
gravity,  consisting  essentially  of  an  inclined  table,  sus¬ 
pended  or  mounted  on  springs,  over  which  the  ore  is  run 
in  a  thin  sheet  of  water,  the  separation  being  effected  by 
jarring  the  table. 

per-cus'sive  (per-kus'Tv),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  percus¬ 
sion  ;  operative  or  operated  by  striking ;  as,  percussive 
force  ;  a  percussive  drill.  —  per  cus'sive-ly,  adv.  —  per- 
cus'sive-ness,  a. 

per-cus'sive,  n.  Music.  An  instrument  of  percussion. 
See  orchestra,  4. 

per  cus'sor  (-er),  n.  [L.,  fr.  percutere  to  strike.  See  per¬ 
cussion.]  Med.  One  that  strikes  or  percusses;  an  agent 
or  instrument  of  percussion,  as  a  percussion  hammer, 
per  cu-ta'ne-ous  (pGr'ku-ta'ne-fis),  a.  [jier-- j-  cutaneous.] 
Med.  &  Surg.  Effected  or  performed  through  the  skin 
without  incision.  —  per  cu-ta'ne  ous-ly,  adv. 
per  di'emipSr  di'gm).  [L.]  By  the  day;  substantively,  chief¬ 
ly  U.  S.,  an  allowance  or  amount  of  so  much  by  the  day. 
Per'di-ta  (pGr'di-td),  n.  1.  Daughter  of  Leontes,  king  of 
Sicilia,  and  Hermione,  his  queen,  in  Shakespeare’s  “  Win¬ 
ter’s  Tale.”  As  a  child  she  is  disowned  by  Leontes  and 
exposed  to  perish  on  the  coast  of  Bohemia.  She  is  brought 
up  as  a  shepherdess.  Eventually  her  identity  becomes 
known  and  she  is  restored  to  her  parents.  See  Florizel,  1 . 
2.  A  sobriquet  (afterwards  a  pseudonym)  of  Mrs.  M.  Darby 
Robinson  (1758-1800),  an  English  actress  and  author,  mis¬ 
tress  of  George  IV.  when  Prince  of  Wales.  She  was  es¬ 
pecially  successful  in  her  acting  of  the  part  of  Perdita. 
See  Florizel,  2. 

per-di'tion  (per-dlsh'fin),  n.  [ME.  perdicioun ,  OF.  perdi- 
cion,  F.  perdition,  fr.  L.  perditio ,  fr.  perdere,  perditum,  to 
ruin,  to  lose  ;  per  (cf .  Skr.  para  away)  -|-  (prob.)  dare  to 
give.  Cf.  per  ;  date  time.]  1.  Entire  loss;  utter  de¬ 
struction  ;  ruin  ;  esp.,  utter  loss  of  the  soul,  or  of  final  hap¬ 
piness  in  a  future  state  ;  future  misery  or  eternal  death. 


The  mere  perdition  of  the  Turkish  fleet.  Shak. 

If  we  reject  the  truth,  we  seal  our  own  perdition.  J.  M.  Mason 

2.  Loss  or  diminution.  Obs.  Shak, 

3.  That  which  brings  destruction  ;  ruination.  Obs. 

4.  The  place  of  eternal  death  ;  hell.  Obs.  Milton. 

per-du'  )  (per-du';  pGr'du),  a.  [F.  perdu,  f.  perdue, 


per  due'  i  lost,  p.  p.  of  perdre  to  lose,  L.  perdere.  See 
perdition.]  1.  Doing  duty,  as  a  soldier,  in  an  extremely 
dangerous  position  ;  hence,  dangerously  exposed.  Obs. 

2.  Lost  to  view  ;  hidden  ;  close. 

He  should  lie  perdue  who  is  to  walk  the  round.  Fuller, 

3.  Accustomed  to,  or  employed  in,  desperate  enterprises, 
as  a  soldier  on  a  forlorn  hope  ;  hence,  reckless.  Obs. 

per-dur'a-ble  (per-dur'd-b’l ;  277),  a.  [F .perdurable,  OF. 
also pardurable-  See  perdure.]  Very  durable;  lasting; 
enduring  long  ;  eternal.  Chaucer.  Shak. —  per-dur'a-bll'i- 
ty (-bTl'T-tl), per-dur'a  ble  ness, n  —  per-dur'a-bly , adv. 
per-dur'ance  (-fins),  n.  [Cf.  OF.  perduratice .]  Long  con¬ 
tinuance  ;  long  duration.  Rare.  Pollock  &  Mail. 

per  dure'  (per-dur'),  v.  i. ;  -dured'  (-durd') ;  -dur'ing 
(-dur'Tng).  [L.  perdurare  ;  per  through  -j-  durare  to  last : 
cf.  OF.  pardurer,  perdurer.]  To  endure  continuously  ;  to 
be  lasting.  Rare. 

1  pfcre  (pSr),  n.  [F.,  fr.  L.  pater.  See  father.]  Father; 
—  often  used  after  French  proper  names  to  distinguish  a 
father  from  his  son  ;  as,  Dumas  pere.  Cf.  fils. 

Pe-re'an  (pe-re'fin),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  Perea,  the  re¬ 
gion  beyond  the  Jordan  from  Jerusalem. 

Pfcre7  Go  ri  Ot'  (pSr'  gipryo').  In  Balzac’s  novel  of  that 
name,  an  old  man  who  laboriously  amasses  wealth  and 
makes  every  sacrifice  for  his  daughters,  who  desert  him  in 
his  old  age.  He  has  been  called  “  the  French  King  Lear.” 
per'e-grl-nate  (pSr'e-gn-nat),  v.  i. ;  -nat'ed  (-liat'gd)  ; 
-nat'ing  (-nat'Tng).  [L.  peregrinatus,  p.  p.  of  peregrinari 
to  travel.  See  pilgrim.]  1.  To  travel ;  to  journey. 

2.  To  sojourn  in  a  foreign  country.  Obs. 
per'e-gri-nate,  v.  1.  To  travel  across  ;  to  traverse, 
per  e-gri-na'tion  (-na'slifin),  n.  [L.  peregrinatio :  cf.  F. 
peregrination.]  1.  A  traveling  from  one  country  to  an¬ 
other  or  from  one  place  to  another  ;  a  wandering  ;  journey. 
2.  a  Sojourn  abroad.  Obs.  Bacon,  b  Pilgrimage.  Obs. 
per'e-grine,  per'e-grin  (pgr'e-grTn),  a.  [L.  peregrinus. 
See  pilgrim.]  1.  Foreign ;  alien  ;  hence,  extrinsic  ;  ex¬ 
otic.  “  Peregrine  and  preternatural  heat.”  Bacon. 

2  Astrol.  Having  no  essential  dignity  ;  —  said  of  a  planet 
when  in  certain  signs  without  marked  influence. 

3  Traveling  abroad,  on  or  as  on  a  pilgrimage.  Obs. 


Yellow  Perch  (Perca jiavescens)  (J) 


per-cev'er.  f  persevere. 
perch,  -f*  i* arch,  perish. 
perch  ( dial,  pflrch;  pfrch). 
Obs.  or  dial.  Eng.  var.  of 
riERCE.  [perk.  Obs.  I 

perch,  r.  i.  [Cf.  perk.]  To| 
percheroent.  +  parchment. 
perchemine.  +  parchment. 
perch'er,  v.  [From  perch, 
v.  t.]  One  that  perches.  Spe¬ 
cif.:  A  bird  of  the  Insesgores. 
perch'er,  n.  [From  perch  a 
pole.)  A  Paris  candle  used  in 
England  ;  also,  a  large  candle 
set  on  the  altar.  Obs. 
perch'ing,  p.  pr.  vb.  n.  of 
perch. 

per-chlo'rate  (p5r-klo'rat),  n. 
Chem.  A  salt  of  perchloric  acid, 
per-chlo'rin-at  ed  (-rY-naUSd ), 
«.  Combined  with  a  maximum 
amount  of  chlorine.  -  per-chlo  - 
ri-na'tion  (-na'sh/in),  n. 
perchmentier.  *i*  parch¬ 
ment  ek. 

perch  pole.  A  pole  used  for 
climbing  by  an  acrobat, 
percht-  Perched.  Ref.  Sp. 
percia’itee.  f  partiality. 

?erclall.  +  partial. 

ercien.  Persian. 
per'ci  form  (pflr'sY-f6rm).  a. 
[NL.  Sc  L.  perca  a  perch  (the 
fish)  -1-  -form.]  Zool.  a  Resem¬ 
bling  a  perch  b  Of  or  pert,  to 
the  Perciformes.  —  n.  One  of 
the  Perciformes. 

Peryci-for'me8  (-ffir'mez),  n.pl. 


[NL.l  Zool.  A  group  nearly  or 
exactly  equivalent  to  Percoidea. 

rercil.  parsley. 

per'ei-pi  (pflr'sY-pI).  [L.l  To 
be  perceived  :  —  often  used  in 
references  to  Berkeley’s  famous 
dictum  that  the  esse  of  material 
objects  is  percipi,  i.  e.,  that 
their  being  consists  in  their 
being  perceived, 
perck.  +  perk. 
per-close'.  +  parclose,  v. 
per'close.  'fi*  parclose,  n. 
per'close  (pOr'kloz).  n.  [See 
parclose.]  Her.  Xhe  part  of 
a  garter  that  is  buckled  and 
nowed,  borne  as  a  charge, 
p  er-clu'si  on  (per-kloo'zhwn; 
243),  v.  [From  percludcre,  false 
reading  for  L.  nraecludere.  See 
preclude.]  Med.  Shutting 
off;  seclusion. 

per-coct'  (p?r-k5kt'),  p.  a.  [L. 
percoctus,  p.  p.  of  percoquere.] 
Overdone  ;  hence,  hackneyed  ; 
trite.  Rare  —  r.  t.  To  cook 
thoroughly  ;  to  overdo.  Rare. 
per'co-la-tive  (pOr'ko-lft-tYv), 
a.  Permitting  percolation  ;  po¬ 
rous. 

percollice.  +  portcullis. 

||  per  con'se-quens.  [L.l  By 
consequence  ;  consequently, 
per  con-ta'tion  (  p  (1  r'k  6  n-t  n'- 
slvi/n),  n.  [L.  percontatio ,  fr. 
per  con  tare  to  inquire.]  In¬ 
quiry.  R.  —  per-con  ta-to'rl-al 
(per-kBn'td-to'rY-dtl),  a.  R. 


||  per  con'tra  (p5r  kbn'trd).  [L.] 
On  the  contrary  :  contrariwise  ; 
as  nn  offset ;  oh  the  other  side, 
per-crib'rate  (p  5  r-k  r  Y  b'r  a  t ; 
-krl'brat),  v.  t.  [L.  percrihra- 
tus,  p.  p.  of  percribrare  to  sift 
thoroughly.]  To  sift,  as  through 
a  sieve.  R.  —  per cri-bra'tion 
(pOr'krY-bra'slntn),  n.  R. 
per  ct.  Abbr.  Percent, 
per'cu-laced  (pQr'kfi-lSst),  a. 
[Prob.  corrupt,  fr . portcullised.] 
Her.  Latticed, 
perculis.  portcullis. 
per-cul'lise.  +  portcullis. 
per-cul'Bion  (pSr-kul'6hun),  n. 
[L.  I lerculsus ,  p.  p.]  Shock;  con¬ 
sternation.  Obs.  or  R. 
per-cunc'to-ri-ly  (per-kiiijk'tft- 
rY-lY),  adv.  [Irreg.  fr.pcr-  -f  L. 
cunctari  to  delay 7]  Loiteringly. 
Rare. 

per-cur'  (per-kQr').  v.  t.  [L. 
percurrere  to  run  through.]  To 
traverse.  R.  —  per  cur-ra'tion 
(pfh^kM-ra'shwn),  u.  R. 

||per  cu'ri-am(  kn'rY-ftm).  [LL.] 
Law.  Bv  the  court  (ns  a  whole), 
per-cur'so-ry  (per-kQr'so-rY),  a. 
[L.  percursor  one  who  runs 
through.]  Cursory.  Rare. 
per-cus  'sion-al  ( p5r-k  0  6h'  *7n- 
rtl),*f.  Percussive, 
per-cus 'sion-er,  n.  One  who 
percussions.  [fuse,  l.l 

percussion  fuse  or  fuze.  Seel 
per-cute'  (-kut'),  v.  t.  [T.per- 
‘  e.]  To  per- 


cuter ,  L.  percutere.] 


cuss,  as  in  massage.  Rare. 

II  per/cu  teur'  (p6r/ku/tQr/’),  n. 
[F.]  A  percus6or. 
per-cu'tient  (pgr-ku'sh^nt),  a. 
[L.  percutiens,  p.  pr.]  Striking. 
—  n.  That  which  strikes, 
per'cy-lite  ( pftr'sY-llt),  n.  [Aft¬ 
er  J.  Prrcy  (1817-89),  Eng.  chem¬ 
ist.]  Min.  A  rare  oxychloride  of 
lead  and  copper, 
perd,  n.  [F.  j/erte.]  Loss  Obs. 
perd.  Abbr.  Music.  Perdendo. 
perdau, -daw.  pa rdao.  [die. I 
perde.  +  pard,  leopard  ;_par-| 
II  per-den'do  (p5r-d?n'do),  a. 
[It  ,  p.  pr.  of  perdere  to  lose.] 
Music.  Dying  away. 

Per  di-cl'nse  (pfir'dY-sT'ne),  w. 
pi.  [NL.,  fr.  L.  perdix ,  -ids, 
partridge.]  Zool.  A  subfamily 
of  gallinaceous  birds,  variously 
limited,  but  typified  by  the  Eu¬ 
ropean  grnv  partridge/—  per'di- 
clne  (pflr'clY-sTn  ;  -sYn  ;  183),  a. 
perdicion.  +  perdition. 
perdicle,  n.  A  precious  stone, 
perh.  the  eaglestone^  Obs. 
per-di'do  (  Sp.  per-de'tbo  :  14(1), 
n.  [Sp.,  lost.]  Desperado.  Obs. 
per-dle'  (pSr-de').  Var.  of 
PAR  DIE. 

fier'dl-foil.  n.  [L.  perdere  to 
Oge  +  folium  leaf.]  A  decidu¬ 
ous  plant.  Obs.  —  per'di-fo'li- 
ous,  a.  Obs. 

per-dil'i-gent  ( p5r-dYl'T-j^nt), 
a.  Very  diligent.  Rare.  —  per- 
dil'i-gence  (-j'*ns),  n.  Rare. 


per'dit,  a.  [L.  perditus,  p.  p.] 
Evil  :  wicked.  Obs.  —  per'dit- 
ly.  adv.  Obs. 

per-di'tion-a-ble  (pfr-dYsh'Hn- 
d-b’l),  a.  That  may  be  ruined  ; 
worthy  of  perdition.  Rare. 
per-di'tious  (-us),  a.  =  per- 
dit.  Obs. 

per'di-tue,  a.  [L.]  Perdit.  Obs. 
Per'dix  (pQr'dYke),  n.  [L.,  a 
partridge,  Gr.  7repSi£.]  Zool.  A 
genus  of  birds  once  extensive, 
now  limited  to  the  European 
gray  partridge  and  near  allies, 
perdon.  pardon. 
perdowy.  pyrdeivy. 
per'dri-cide  (p  Q  r'd  r  Y-s  T  d ),  a. 
[F.  perd rix  partridge  -f  -calc.] 
Killing  partridges.  Nonce  Word. 

—  n.  One  who  kills  partridges. 
Nonce  Word. 

per'dri-gon.  n.  [F.]  An  old 
variety  of  plum_.  Obs. 
per-du'  (per-du'  ;  pfir'du  ;  F. 
pgr'dii'),  per-due'.  w.  [See 
perdu,  a.]  1.  A  soldier  or  troops 
doing  very  hazardous  duty.  Obs. 

2.  A  person  hidden,  as  a  spy. 

3.  An  immoraL  person, 
perdu,  -due,  v.  t.  V  i.  [See  perdu, 
«.]  To  hide  or  lie  hidden.  Obs. 
per-duce',  v.  t.  [L.  perducere  to 
bring  through.]  To  lead.  Obs. 

—  per-duc'tion,  n.  Obs. 
perduell,  n.  [L.  perduellis  a 
public  enemy.]  An  enemy.  Obs. 
per  du-el'lion  (pOr'dft-Sl'yfin), 


n.  [L.  perduellio ;  ]>er  -f  duel- 
lum,  helium,  war.]  Civil  Law. 
Treason.  Obs.,  or  Rom.  Law. 
per-du'el-liam.  n.  [OF.  perduelr 
lisine.]  Perduellion.  Obs. 
perdun.  pardon. 

per'du-rate  (pOr'dJl-rat),  v.  i. 
[L.  perdurare.]  To  endure.  R. — 
per  du-ra'tion  (-ra'shun),  n.  R. 
per-dy'.  pard^e. 

pere.  4*  pair,  pear,  peer, 

PERRIE,  PERRY,  PIER. 

II  pe're-ant  qui  an'te  nos  nos'- 
tra  dix-e'runt.  Perish  they  who 
have  said  our  (good)  things  be¬ 
fore  us.  sElius  Donatus. 

II  p£re/  de  fa  mille'  (par'  dS 
fa/ine'y’).  [F.]  Paterfamilias, 
peregal.  ^  pa  regal. 
per'e-gri-nage,  n.  [LL.  pere- 
yrinayium.]  Pilgrimage.  Obs. 
per'e-gri-nate.  a.  [L.  pereyri- 
natus,  p.  p.]  Traveled  in  ap¬ 
pearance  ;  foreign.  Obs. 
per'e-gri-na  tor  (per'f-grt-naG 
t5r).  u.  [L.]  A  wanderer, 
per'e-gri  na'to-ry  (-tr>-rY),  a. 
Of  or  pert,  to  peregrination. 
Per'e-grine  (pSr'C-grYn ),  w.  [L. 
Peregrinus,  prop,  strange,  for¬ 
eign.  Cf.  pilgrim.]  Lit.,  a 
stranger  ;  —  masc.  prop.  name. 
L.  Peregrinus  (-grl'ntis);  F. 
Peregrin  (p  a'r  a  g  r  ft  n')  ;  It. 
Pellegrino  (p  P  PI  a-gre'n  6);  G. 
Piligrim  (pe'lP-grYm),  Peregri - 
nus  (pPr^-gre'nobs) ;  Sp.  &  Pg. 
Peregrino  (piPrft-gre'nO). 


food,  foot ;  out,  oil ;  chair  ;  go  ;  sing,  iijk  ;  ♦hen,  thin  ;  nature,  verdure  (250) ;  K  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144) ;  boN  ;  yet ;  zh  =  z  in  azuFe. 
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Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Guide. 


PEREGRINE 


1G02 


PERFORATION 


peregrine,  or  peregrin,  falcon,  a  courageous  and  swift  falcon 

(Falla  peregrinus)  *of  almost  cosmopoli-  - 

tan  distribution.  The  adult  plumage  is 
dark  bluish  ash  on  the  back, nearly  black 
on  the  head  and  cheeks,  white  beneath, 
barred  with  black  below  the  throat.  It 
was  much  used  in  falconry.  The  Amer¬ 
ican  variety  (F.  p.  anatum)  is  called 
duck  hawk.  —  p.  praetor  or  pretor.  =  prjs- 
TOR  PEREORINUS.  See  PRAETOR. 

per'e  grine,  per'e  grin  (pSr'£-grTn),  n. 

1.  A  person  in  a  foreign  land ;  an 
alien  or  foreigner; — now  only,  Bom. 

Antiq.,  an  alien  or  foreigner  in  Rome. 

2.  A  pilgrim.  Obs. 

3.  The  peregrine  falcon. 


pe  rei'ra  bark,  or  pe-rel'ra  (p8-ra'ra), 
[Pg.  pao-pereira  ;  perh.  of  Braz.  ori- 
f.  Pg.  '  '  ’  '  ~ 


See 

Obs. 


[L. 


gin  ;  cf.  Te.  pereirara  a  kind  of  Braz. 
tree.]  The  bark  of  a  Brazilian  apocyna- 
ceous  tree  ( Gei.tsosperm-umvello.ni).  used 
as  a  tonic  and  febrifuge  ;  also,  the  tree, 
pe  rei'rine  (-rTn  ;  -ren  ;  184),  n.  Also 
-rin.  Chem.  An  alkaloid,  ClftH.>4ON2, 
occurring  in  pereira  bark  and  extracted  Peregrine  Falcon, 
as  an  amorphous  powder.  It  is  used  as  an  antiperiodic 
and  tonic. 

per-empt'  (per-8mpt'),  v.  t.  [L.  peremptus ,  p.  p. 
peremptory.]  Law.  To  destroy ;  defeat;  quash. 
or  R.  —  per-emp'tion  (-gmp'sliun),  n.  Obs.  or  R. 
per'emp-to-ry  (p5r'5mp-t6-rl ;  p8r-8mp'- ;  277),  a. 
peremplorius  destructive,  deadly,  decisive,  final,  fr.  peri- 
mere  to  take  away  entirely,  to  destroy  ;  per  (see  per-)  -}- 
emere  to  buy,  orig.,  to  take  :  cf.  F.  peremptoire.  Cf.  re¬ 
deem.]  1.  a  Chiefly  Roman  dk  Civil  Law.  Taking  away, 
putting  an  end  to,  or  destroying,  a  right  of  action,  debate, 
etc.;  as,  a  peremptory  exception  or  plea,  that  is,  one  which, 
if  sustained,  barred  or  quashed  the  action,  b  Hence,  in 
general,  final ;  conclusive  or  absolute  ;  decisive  ;  as,  &  per¬ 
emptory  writ,  etc. 

2  Leaving  no  chance  for  denial  or  refusal;  incontrover¬ 
tible  ;  imperative  ;  as,  a  peremptory  assertion. 

3.  Positive  in  opinion  or  judgment  ;  decided ;  stubborn  ; 
also,  not  brooking  opposition  ;  dictatorial ;  dogmatical. 

Briefly,  then,  for  we  are  peremptory.  Shak. 

Think  of  heaven  with  hearty  purposes  and  peremptory  designs 
to  get  thither.  Jer.  Taylor. 

4.  Destructive  ;  ruinous.  Obs. 

Sy n ,  —  Decisive,  positive,  absolute,  authoritat ive,  express, 
arbitrary,  dogmatical.  See  imperative. 
peremptory  challenge.  Law.  See  challenge.  —  p.  mandamus, 
a  final  ana  absolute  mandamus. 

per  en'ni-al  (p$r-5n'T-ftl),  a.  [L .  perennis  that  lasts  the 
whole  year  through  ;  per  through  -f-  annus  year.  See  per-  ; 
annual.]  1.  Lasting  or  continuing  through  the  year  ;  as, 
perennial  fountains. 

2.  Continuing  without  cessation  or  intermission  ;  per¬ 
petual  ;  unceasing ;  never-failing. 

The  perennial  existence  of  bodies  corporate.  Burke. 

3.  Bot.  Continuing  more  than  two  years ;  as,  a  perennial 
stem,  root,  or  plant. 

Syn.  —  Enduring,  permanent,  uninterrupted.  See  con¬ 
tinual. 

perennial  rye  grass.  See  rye  grass.  —  p.  teeth.  Zodl.,  teeth 
which  grow  continuously  at  the  root  as  they  are  worn 
away  at  the  crown. 

per  en'ni-al,  n.  A  plant  that  continues  to  live  from  year  to 
year  ;  a  perennial  plant ;  also,  anything  that  lasts  or  con¬ 
tinues  fresh  from  year  to  year  or  through  a  series  of  years. 
Thus  all  shrubs  and  trees  and  many  herbs  are  perennials. 
The  stems  and  roots  of  herbaceous  perennials  are  usually 
renewed  each  year.  Perennial  plants  are  ordinarily  sym¬ 
bolized  by  Tj  for  herbs,  and  for  trees  and  shrubs. 
Per-en'ni-branchl-a'ta  (pei-SiFT-brSq'kT-a'td),  n.  pi. 
[NL.  See  perennial  ;  -branchia.]  Zool.  A  division  of 
amphibians  including  those  retaining  their  gills  through 
life,  as  salamanders  of  the  genus  Nectunu s.  Cf.  Caduci- 
branchiata.  —  per-en'nl  branch  (-Sn'T-brSqk),  per-en' - 
ni  bran'chl  ate  (-brSq'kT-at),  a.  &  n. 

Pe-res'ki  a  (pe-r8s'kT-d),  n.  [After  N.  C.  F.  de  Peiresc 
(1580-1637)  of  Provence,  scientist  and  author.]  Bot.  A 
genus  of  shrubby,  spinose  West  Indian  cactaceous  plants, 
with  slender  branches,  broad  flat  leaves,  and  large,  some¬ 
what  panicled  flowers.  They  only  slightly  resemble  a 
typical  cactus.  P.  acu/eata  is  the  Barbados  gooseberry. 
Also  [l.  c.],  a  plant  of  this  genus. 
per'6-zone  (p£r'e-zon),  n.  [L.  peresus  worn,  wasted  (p.  p. 
of  peredere  to  consume)  -f-  zona  zone,  Gr.  favr).]  Geol. 
The  zone  of  deposition  along  low  coastal  lands,  lying 
chiefly  between  low  tide  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  high 
lands  which  are  undergoing  active  erosion  on  the  other. 
Lagoons  and  brackish-water  bays  may  be  included  in  the 
perezone.  The  sediments  in  this  zone  are  generally  non- 
fossiliferous  ;  but  sometimes  terrestrial  or  brackish- water 
forms  are  found. 


per'fect  (pflr'fSkt),  a.  [ME.  parfit,  OF.  parfit ,  parfet, 
par/ail ,  F.  par/ait ,  L.  perfectus ,  p.  p.  of  perfleere  to  carry 
to  the  end,  to  perform,  finish,  perfect;  per  (see  per-)  -f- 
facere  to  make,  do.  See  fact.]  1.  Having  all  the  prop¬ 
erties  or  qualities  naturally  belonging  to  it;  complete; 
whole  ;  sound  ;  right;  as,  variously  :  fully  trained,  skilled, 
or  accomplished  (as,  he  was  perfect  in  his  part);  mature ; 
faultless  (as,  perfect  English) ;  pure,  righteous,  or  holy; 
thoroughly  learned,  as  a  lesson. 

My  strength  is  made  perfect  in  weakness.  2  Cor.  xii.  !* 
Three  glorious  suns,  each  one  a  perfect  sun.  Shak. 
I  fear  I  am  not  in  my  perfect  mind.  Shak. 

O  most  entire  and  perfect  sacrifice  !  Keble 

2.  Well-informed  ;  certain  ;  sure.  Obs. 

I  am  perfect  that  the  Pannomans  are  now  in  arms  Shak. 

3.  Utter;  downright;  as,  perfect  nonsense.  Colloq. 

4.  Completely  satisfied  or  contented  ;  happy.  Obs. 

6.  Bot.  Monoclinous. 

6.  Music,  a  Belonging  to  the  first  and  simpler  conso¬ 
nances  which  retain  their  character  on  inversion ;  —  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  unison,  octave,  fifth,  and  fourth.  See  inter¬ 
val,  6.  b  Complete  ;  satisfying  ;  —  of  a  chord  or  cadence. 
See  triad  ;  cadence,  3.  c  Threefold  in  time  value  ;  — 
applied  to  notes,  “  modes,”  etc.  See  mensurable  music. 
d  Of  a  melody  :  see  mode,  1  a  (2). 

Syu.— Finished,  consummate, entire, blameless.  See  whole. 
perfect  aggregate  or  assemblage.  See  aggregate,  5.—  p.  ca¬ 
dence.  See  under  cadence,  3.—  p.  engine,  Thermodynamics , 
a  hypothetical  heat  engine  with  maximum  thermodynamic 
efficiency,  working  between  two  fixed  limits  of  tempera¬ 
ture.  If  the  upper  and  lower  limits  are  respectively  the 

absolute  temperatures  Ti  and  T-2,this  efficiency  is  — U 

—  p.  frame,  Engin .,  a  frame,  as  a  triangular  one,  that  will 
keep  its  shape  when  the  manner  of  loading  it  is  varied  ;  — 
disting,  from  imperfect  framex  which  can  only  be  in  equi¬ 
librium  under  certain  conditions  of  loading,  as  an  un¬ 
braced  quadrilateral.  — p.  gas,  Thermodynamics ,  an  ideal 
substance  to  which  alone  the  simple  law  s  of  gases  rigor¬ 
ously  apply.  —  p.  insect,  Zodl .,  the  imago,  or  fully  devel¬ 
oped,  auult  insect.  —  p.  number.  See  abundant  number.  — 
p.  proposition,  Logic ,  a  categorical  proposition.  — p.  rime  or 
rhyme,  Pros.,  a  rime  between  two  words  of  identical  form 
but  different  meaning.  It  is  not  allowed  in  modern  Eng¬ 
lish  verse.  The  following  lines,  taken  from  Chaucer,  illus¬ 
trate  perfect  rime  : 

The  holy  blisful  martir  for  to  seke. 

That  hem  hath  holpen,  whan  that  they  were  seke. 

—  p.  tense,  Gram.,  a  tense  denoting  an  act  or  state  as  com¬ 
pleted  at  the  time  of  speaking  ;  —  also  called  the  present 
perfect  tense ;  hence,  as  qualified  in  past  perfect  (pluper¬ 
fect)  and  future  perfect ,  one  expressing  the  act  as  com¬ 
pleted  at  the  past  or  future  time  denoted.  — p.  usufruct. 
See  usufruct.— p.  verb.  Gram.,  a  regular  verb.  Obs.  or  A*.— 
p.  year.  See  Jewish  calendar.  —  p.  yellow,  Chem.,  a  light 
yellow*  pigment  consisting  essentially  of  zinc  chromate. 

per'fect  (pflr'fSkt),  n.  Gram.  The  perfect  tense,  or  a  verb 
form  denoting  it. 

The  earliest  meaning  of  the  perfect  was  that  of  a  special  kind 
of  present  expressing  either  repeated  or  intensive  action  or  a 
state.  Encyc.  Brit. 

per'fect  (pQr'fSkt ;  per-fSkt' ;  277 :  the  second  pron.  is 
heard  more  frequently  in  American  than  in  British  usage), 
v.  t.  ;  -fect-ed  ;  -fect-ing.  To  make  perfect ;  to  finish  or 
complete,  so  as  to  leave  nothing  wanting  ;  to  carry  through 
to  a  conclusion ;  to  accomplish  ;  to  complete  by  equip¬ 
ping  with  all  that  is  requisite  to  its  nature  and  kind. 

God  dwelleth  in  us,  and  his  love  is  /infected  in  us.  I  John  iv.  12. 
Inquire  into  the  nature  and  properties  ot  the  things,  .  .  .  and 
thereby  perfect  our  ideas  of  their  distinct  species.  Locke. 

Syn.  —  Finish,  accomplish,  complete,  consummate, 
perfecting  presB  or  machine,  Print.,  a  press  that  prints  the 
paper  on  both  sides  in  one  passage,  and  sometimes  one 
that  also  folds  and  pastes  it. 

per  fec'tl  (per-fSk'tl),  n.  pi.  [L.]  Eccl.  Hist.  Lit., the 
perfect ;  those  of  the  most  extreme  and  ascetic,  and  there¬ 
fore  highest,  class  of  certain  religious  sects,  as  the  Cathari 
or  Manichiuans. 

per  fect'  i-bil'i-ty  (-tT-bll'T-tT),  n.  Quality  or  state  of 
being  perfectible,  esp.  morally ;  also,  the  doctrine  that 
Christian  perfection  is  attainable  in  this  life, 
per-fect'i-ble  (per-fgk'ti-b’l),  a.  [Cf.  F.  perfectible.'] 
Capable  of  becoming,  or  being  made,  perfect, 
per  fec'tion  (per-fgk'sh&n),  n.  [F.  perfection,  L.  perfectio.] 

1.  Quality  or  state  of  being  perfect,  or  complete,  so  that 
nothing  requisite  is  wanting;  entire  development;  con¬ 
summate  culture,  skill,  or  moral  or  physical  excellence  ; 
maturity  ;  as,  perfection  in  an  art,  science,  or  system. 

2.  Act  or  process  of  perfecting  ;  accomplishing. 

3.  A  quality,  endowment,  or  acquirement  completely  ex¬ 
cellent ;  an  ideal  faultlessness;  esp.,  the  divine  attribute 
of  complete  excellence. 

What  tongue  can  her  perfections  tell  ?  Sir  P  Sidney. 

4.  A  perfect  tiling  or  person. 

5.  a  Medieval  Music.  A  time  quality  of  a  ligature. 

When  the  last  note  is  long,  the  ligature  is  said  to  be  “with 

perfection ;  ”  when  short,  it  is  “  without^er/echon.” 

Franco  oj  Cologne  (13th  cent.),  tr. 


b  Music.  Act  of  making  a  note  perfect  (def.  6  c);  state  of 
its  being  perfect ;  triple  time.  See  mensurable  music. 
to  perfection,  in  the  highest  degree  of  excellence  ;  perfectly, 
per  fec  tion  ism  (per-fgk'shwn-Tz’m),  n.  1  Ethics.  The 
doctrine  that  perfection  of  moral  character  is  the  supreme 
ethical  end  rather  than  happiness  or  utilitarian  benefit. 

2.  Theol.  The  doctrine  that  a  state  of  freedom  from  sin  is 
attainable  in  the  earthly  life. 

per-fec'tion-ist,  n.  1.  One  pretending  to  perfection  ;  esp., 
one  pretending  to  moral  perfection. 

2.  An  adherent  of  perfectionism ;  specif.,  [cap.]  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  original  Oneida  Community. 

—  per  fec'tion  is'tlc  (-Ts'tTk),  a. 

per  fec'tive  (per-fSk'tlv),  a.  1.  Tending  or  conducing  to 
make  perfect,  or  to  bring  to  perfection  ;  —  usually  with  of. 

Actions  perfective  of  their  natures.  Ray. 

2.  Making  progress  toward  perfection  ;  becoming  better 
or  more  efficient ;  as,  perfective  machinery. 

3  Gram.  Expressing  action  as  complete  ;  — designating 
an  aspect  or  form  of  the  verb,  as  opposed  to  imperfective. 

—  per-fec'tive-ly,  adv.  —  per  fec'tl ve-ness,  per'fec  tiv'- 

1  ty  (pQr'fgk-tTv'T-tT),  n. 

per'fect-ly (pQr'fgkt-lT),  adv.  In  a  perfect  manner;  fitly; 
rightly;  correctly;  also,  completely;  thoroughly;  entirely, 
per  fec'to  (per-fgk'to),  n.  [Sp.,  perfect.]  A  medium- 
sized  cigar  rather  thick  for  its  length, tapered  at  both  ends, 
per  fer'vld  (per-fGr'vTd),  a.  [per-  -f-  fervid.]  Very  fer¬ 
vid  ;  too  fervid ;  glowing ;  ardent.  —  per'fer-vid'i-ty 
(pflr/fer-vld'T-tT),  per  fer'vld  ness, per-fer'vor,  per-fer'- 
vour  (-ver),  n. 

per-fid'i  ous  (per-fTd'T-ws),  a.  [L.  perfldiosus.]  1.  Guilty 
of  perfidy  ;  violating  good  faith  or  vows ;  false  to  trust ; 
treacherous;  faithless;  as,  o.  perfidious  friend.  Shak. 

2  Involving,  or  characterized  by,  perfidy.  “  Involved  in 

this  perfidious  fraud.”  Milton. 

Syn.  — See  disaffected. 

per'fi-dy  (pGr'fi-dT),  n.  ;  pi.  -dies  (-dTz).  [L.  perfidia,  fr. 

L.  perfidus  faithless  ;  per  (see  per-)  -j-  fides  faith  :  cf.  F. 
perfidie.  See  faith.]  Act  of  violating  faith  or  allegiance; 
violation  of  a  promise  or  vow,  or  of  trust  reposed  ;  faith¬ 
lessness,  treachery.  “The  perfidy  of  tyrants.”  Macaulay. 

Ilia jierfidy  to  this  sacred  engagement  De  Quince f/ 
per-fla'tion  (per-fla'slmn),  n.  [L .  perfiatio.]  Act  of  per¬ 
flating  ;  ventilation  ;  specif.,  Med.,  act  of  blowing  through 
a  space  to  expel  accumulated  secretions, 
per  flu'ent  ( per-floo'^nt ;  243),  a.  [L.  perfluens ,  p.  pr.  of 
perfluere  to  flow  through.]  Flowing  through  ;  flowing  ;  as, 
a  perfiuent  battery.  See  flowing  battery. 
per  fo'li  ate  (-fo'll-at),  a.  [per-  -}-  L.  folium 
leaf.]  Bot.  Having  the  basal  part  congen¬ 
itally  united  around  the  stein ;  —  said  of 
leaves  apparently  perforated  by  the  stem  or 
petiole,  as  in  many  honeysuckles.  —  per-fo'li- 
a'tion  (  a'shwn),  n. 

Per  fo-ra'ta  (pflr'fo-ra'td),  n.  pi.  [NL.  See 
perforate.]  Zool.  a  A  division  of  corals  in¬ 
cluding  those  whose  skeleton  has  a  porous 
texture,  as  Porites  and  Acropora  ; — opposed 
to  Aporosa.  b  A  division  of  Foraminifera, 
including  those  having  shells  with  small  per¬ 
forations  for  the  protrusion  of  pseudopodia, 
perforate  (pGr'fo-rat),  v.  t.d-i.;  -rat'ed 
(-rat'ed);  -rating  (-rat  ing).  [L .  perforatus, 
p.  p.  of  perforate  to  perforate  ;  per  -f-  for  are 
to  bore.  See  bore,  v.]  To  bore  or  pierce  through ;  to 
make  a  hole  or  holes  through  by  boring  or  piercing  ;  to 
pierce  the  surface  of. 

Syn.  —  See  penetrate. 

per'fo-rate  (-fo-rat)  ( a.  1.  Pierced  with  a  hole  or 
per'fo-rat  ed  (-rat'gd)  j  holes,  or  with  pores;  also,  having 
transparent  dots  resembling  holes. 

2.  Zool.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Perforata,  in  either  sense. 

3.  Her.  Pierced. 

perforated  space,  Anat.,  any  of  three  small  areas  on  the 
lower  surface  of  the  brain,  perforated  by  many  small  open¬ 
ings  for  blood  vessels.  The  two  anterior  are  at  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  the  fissure  of  Sylvius  ;  the  posterior  is  be¬ 
tween  the  corpora  albicantia  and  pons  Yarolii. 
per'fo-raHng  t-rat'Tng),/>.  a.  That  perforates  or  pierces 
through;  specif.,  A nat.,  designating  certain  vessels,  nerves, 
etc.,  which  pass  through  the  substance  of  a  part  or  struc¬ 
ture,  as  certain  branches  of  the  deep  palmar  and  plantar 
arches,  of  the  internal  mammary  artery,  and  of  the  deep 
femoral  artery.  —  perforating  rule,  Print.,  dotted  rule  high 
enough  to  pierce  the  paper  in  printing, 
per'fo-ra'tion  (-ra'shwn),  n.  [Cf.  F.  perforation.]  1.  Act 
of  perforating,  or  state  of  being  perforated. 

2.  A  hole  made  by  or  as  if  by  boring,  punching,  or  pierc¬ 
ing  ;  an  aperture,  as  one  of  a  series  of  small  holes  made  in 
a  leaf  or  sheet  of  paper  to  allow  a  part  to  be  detached  easily. 
In  philately  perforation  is  applied  to  holes  where  a  part  of 
the  paper  is  removed,  as  distinguished  from  a  roulette. 


fier'e-grin'1-ty  ( p  6  r'A-g  r  Y  n'Y- 

I),  n.  [L.  peregrinitas  :  cf.  F. 
pdrdgrinitt.]  1.  State  of  being 
a  peregrine.  Obs. 

2.  Travel ;  wandering.  Rare. 
per 'e- grin  old  (pSr'8-grY-noid), 
a.  Resembling  a  peregrine:  as, 
the  African  peregrinold  falcon 
( Falco  minor). 

pe-rei'on  cp^-rl'On),  n. ;  pi  te- 
REiA  (-a).  [NL.,  irreg.  fr.  Gr.  ne- 
paiovv  to  transport ;  —  alluding 
to  the  walking  appendages  ] 
Zo'ril.  Thorax  ot  a  crustacean, 
pe-rei'o-pod  C-d-nSd),  n.  [See 
1* ere  ion  ;  -POD.J  Zo'hl  An  ap¬ 
pendage  of  the  pereion  ;  a  tho¬ 
racic  limb. 

perejonet,  perejonette,  n.  (See 
PEAK:  cf.  JENNETING.  Oxf.  E. 
D .]  A  kind  of  early  pear.  Obs. 
perel.  -fr  par  el. 
pere' licit.  +  peerly. 
perell.  +  parrel,  peril. 
pe-relle'  (p5  rCl'),  n.  [F.  pt- 
relle .]  A  substance  extracted 
from  Lecanora  pat  ella,  used  in 
preparing  a  red  pigment, 
perelle.  +  peril. 
peremounte-  +  paramount. 
per-emp'tor,  a.  [F.  ptremp- 
toircT]  Peremptory  Obs.  3f 
Chiefly  Scot. 

per'emp-to-ri-ly  ( p  £  r'S  m  p-t  A- 
rif-ll;  p^r-gmp'-),  adv.  of  per¬ 


emptory.  [-NESS.  I 

per'emp-to-ri-neis,  n.  See| 
per-emp'tor-ly.  adv.  of  per- 
emptor,  a  Obs.  Scot 
p  e  r  e  n'di-n  an  t  (p^-rPn'dY- 
nrtnt),  a.  [LL.  perendinans, 
-antis,  p.  pr.]  Perendinating  R. 
pe-ren'dl-nate  i-nat),  r.  t.  tf  i. 
[LL.  pernuhnare,  fr.  L.  pereti- 
t/inus  alter  to-morrow.]  To  delay 
or  stay  until  the  second  day  or 
indefinitely.  Aare.  —  pe-ren  di- 
na'tion  (-na'shnn),  n.  Rare. 
peren-dure'  ( pflr'gn-dQr'),  v  i. 
To  last  long.  Rare. 
perengale.  pareoaL. 
per-en'mi-ty,  n.  Enduring  or 
excessive  enmity.  Obs. 
per-en'nal,  a.  [OF.  perennel, 
L  perennis.]  Perennial.  Obs. 
per-en'nate  (pfr-gn'at),  v.  t. 
To  make  perennial.  Obs. 
per-en'nate,  v.  i.  [L.  perennare, 
it.  perennis.  See  perennial.] 
Bot.  To  be  perennial.—  per  en- 
na'tion  (p*'r'gn-5'shtZn),  n. 
per-en  ni-al'i-ty  (p/'r-gn'T-ftl'Y- 
tl),  n.  Characterof  being  peren¬ 
nial.  R.  [perennial.  R.  I 

per-en'ni-al-ize,  v.  t.  To  make| 
per-en 'ni-al-ly.  adv.  of  peren¬ 
nial.  I  Perennial.  Obs.  | 

per-en'ni-ons.  a.  [L.  perennis.] | 
per-en'nl-ty.  n.  [L.  perenni- 
f  a.*.]  Perennial  ity.  Obs. 

,  parental*.  +  parentele. 


perentorye  +  peremptory,  i 

Pe're-nyl’s  flu  id  (per'?-nyYz) 
Biol  A  fluid  composed  of  nitric 
acid,  chromic  acid,  and  alcohol, 
used  esp.  for  hardening  eggs 
and  embryos. 

per-e'gual,  n.  Equal.  Obs. 
per-er'rate.  r.  i  [L.  pererrare, 
-ratum,  to  wunder  through.]  To 
wander  up  and  down  ;  to  travel 
Obs.  —  per  er-ra'tion,  n.  Obs. 
perescher  +  piercer 
Pe'resh  (pe'rgsh ).  Bib. 
peresil.  +  parsley. 

||  per  e  un'dem.  [L.]  By  the 
6ame  (judge). 

||  pe're-unt  et  Im'pu-tan'tur 

(pCr'e-fint).  [L.]  They  (divi¬ 
sions  of  time)  pass  away  and  are 
reckoned  against  (us), 
perewake.  -wyke-  +  periwig 
perewine’e.  4*  periwinkle. 
per-ex'cel-lont-ly,  adv.  Very 
excellently.  Obs. 
peTey.  +  PERRIE. 


pereye.  +  perry,  porrby. 

Pa't*?  (np'rPrl.  m.  Fiib.  Son 


Judah. 

Pe'rez,  Michael  (pe'rSz).  The 
“  copper  captain,”  a  pretendedly 
rich  Spanish  soldier  of  fortune 
in  Beaumont  and  Fletcher’s 
“Rule  a  Wife  and  Have  a  Wife.” 
Pe  rez-uz'za.  Pe  rez-nz'z ah 
(pe'rfz-Qz'd).  Bib. 
perf.  Abbr.  Perfect. 


perfait  +  perfect. 

[i  per  fas  et,  or  ant,  ne'fas.  [L.] 
Through  right  and  (or)  wrong 
per-fay'  (pCr-fa'),  interj.  [OF 
/>arfei.]  By  faith.  Archair. 
per  fec-ta'tion  (  pOr'fek-ta' 
shi7n),  n.  A  perfecting.  Rare. 
per-fect'ed-ly,a(/r.  of  perfected, 

p.  p. 

per'fect-er  ( p  Q  r'f  8  k-t  5  r;  p5r- 
x8k't?r),  ti.  One  that  perfects, 
per  fect  i-bil'i  an  (per-fek'tY- 
bll'T-rtn),  n.  A  perfectionist  R. 
per  fec-tib'i-lism  ( pOr'ffk-tTb'- 
i-lTz’m;  p8r-15k'ti-bl-),  n.  Per¬ 
fectionism.  Rare. 
per  fec-tib'i-list  (-ITst),  n.  A 
perfectionist  See  also  illumi- 
n  at  i.2.  Rare. 

per  fect  i  bil  i-ta'ri-an  (p8r- 

Kk'tr-bYl'T-ta'rY-tfn ;  115),  n. 
A  perfectionist.  Rare. 
per-fect'i-bl.  Perfectible  R.Sp. 
per-fec'tion,  v.  t.  To  perfect.  R. 
per-fec'tion-al  (-'ll),  a.  Of  or 
pertaining  to  perfection.  Rare. 
per-fec'tion-ate  (-at),  v.  t.  To 
perfect.  Rare.  —  per-fec'tion- 
a'tion  (-a'shwn),  n.  Rare. 
per-fec'tion-a'tor  (-a^Sr),  n. 
One  who  perfectionates.  Rare. 
per-fec'tion-er,  n.  Perfecter.  R. 
per  fec'tion  ize.  ?•.  t.  To  perfect. 
— per  fec'tion-ize-ment,  n.— per- 
fec'tion  izer  (-Tz'ir),  n.  All 
Rare. 


per-fec'tion-ment,  ti.  See -.went. 

Rare. 

per  fect'ist  (pfr-fffk'tTst),  n. 
Eccl.  Hist.  One  of  the  perfecti 
—  per-fect'ism  (-tYz’m),  n. 
per-fec'tiv.  Perfective.  R.  Sp. 
per-fec'tiv-ize,  v.  t.  To  make 
perfective.  Rare. 
per'fect-ness,  n.  See -ness. 
per-fec'tor,  n.  [L.]  A  perfecter. 
Rare. 

per-fec  tu-a'tion  (pgr-ffik'tfi-a'- 
“  rT  A  per- 


sllttn),  n.  [L .  perjectus. 
fecting.  Ii.  [petrography. 
per-fel'ic  (p8r-f81'Yk),  a.  See| 
per'fem-ane'  (pQr'fem-anO,  u. 
Petrog.  A  class  of  igneous  rocks 
See  petrography.  —  per-fem'- 
ic  ( p8r-f5m'Yk ),  a. 
per>fem-one/  (-6nO,  n.  Petrog. 
A  subclass  of  perfemane. 
per-fer'rous  (pCr-f&'ili),  a  See 
petrography.  [fervid,  /f.l 
per-fer ' vent  (-f flr'v^nt),  a.  Per-  j 
perfet.  +  perfect. 
perfey.  -f  perfay. 
per  fl'ci-ate.  v.  t.  [Irreg  fr.  L. 
perficere.]  To  accomplish.  Obs. 
per-fTcient  (pgr-fYsh'Vnt),  a. 
[L.  perfletens ,  p.  pr.]  Efficient  ; 
effectual  ;  actual.  —  n.  One  who 
performs  or  perfects  a  work;  also, 
one  who  endows  a  charity.  Rare. 
I  per  fide'  Al  bi  on'  (pCr  f5d' 
AubydN').  [F-l  Perfidious  Al¬ 
bion  (England). 


to 


per-fld'i-ate,  a.  Perfidious.  Obs 
per-fid 'i-ous-lv,  adv.  of  pe  r  f  i  d  i  - 

ous. 

per-fld'i-ous-ness,  n.  See  -ness. 
per-fld'ity,  n.  [L.  iterfidus 
faithless  +  -ity.)  Perfidy.  Obs. 
perfight.  +  perfect. 
per-fin'ish,  r.  t.  [per-  -f-  finish  : 
cf.  OF.  jtarfenir,  perfinir.]  To 
finish  completely.  Obs. 
per'fit.  Obs  or  Scot.(r£f.  'dial 
Eng.  var.  of  PERFECT <r 
per  fix',  v.  t.  To  fix 
determine.  Obs.  v 
per  flxt'ly,  o  T)efl 

per-fla'bl*  <l,..j 

Capable  <f  b  e  in 
through, 
per-flate  p^r-ff 
perflatu \  p  p.  y  - 
blow  through 
per  fla  ! 

<  )pen  t 

fer-flu  tnu.a  [See  pet 
lowi 

per'fi 
I  hat 

per'foram  'i-nat-cd. 

(Rabe:: 
foraied.  Obs. 

•er'fo-ran*  (pOr ' 

per' to- rant  ( 

I  f brans,  p.  pr.  ;  , 

|  Per  j. 'rating  R. 

1  per'f*:  ra  tlv.  p 


Vs. 

•v  *J 

^er 

l'ri-al 
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ale,  senate,  care,  ftm,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofa  ;  eve,  Svent,  find,  recent,  maker ;  Ice,  Ill ;  old,  Sbey,  orb,  6dd,  s5ft,  connect ;  use,  unite,  i 

U  Foreign  Word.  f  Obsolete  A  ariunt  of.  t  combined  with.  =  equals. 
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PERICYSTITIS 


perforator  (pGr'ffc-ra'ter),  n.  [Cf .  F.  perforateur.]  One 
that  perforates  ;  an  instrument  for 
perforating,  as  a  ceplialotome,  a  de¬ 
vice  for  canceling  tickets  or  perforat¬ 
ing  checks,  or  a  kind  of  telegraphic 
apparatus  for  perforating  a  continu¬ 
ous  tape  according  to  code,  for  use  in 
a  tape  transmitter, 
per  force' (per-fors' ;  201),  adv. 

[F.  par  (L.  per)  -} -force.]  1.  By 
force  or  violence ;  coercively. 

Obs. 

2.  By  necessity  ;  necessarily, 
per  form'  (-f6rm'),u.  t .;  -formed' 

(-f6rmd');  -form'ing.  [ME.  per¬ 
formed ,  parfourmen,  parfour- 
new,  OF.  parfomir ,  pttrfoui'nir , 
to  finish,  complete  ;  OF.  C*  T. 
par  (L.  per;  see  per-)  -f-  fournir  Telegraphic  Perlorator. 
to  furnish,  complete.  The  word  has  beeu  influenced  by 
form;  cf.  L.  performare  to  form  thoroughly.  See  furnish.] 

1.  To  carry  through  or  execute  (anything) ;  to  accom¬ 
plish  ;  achieve  ;  do  ;  also,  to  make  complete,  as  by  adding 
to  or  extending  ;  to  perfect. 

2.  To  make  or  manufacture  ;  to  construct ;  build. 

3.  To  bring  about ;  to  cause  ;  effect.  Obs. 

4.  To  discharge  ;  fulfill ;  act  up  to;  as,  to  perform  a  duty. 

To  perform  your  father's  will.  Shak. 

5.  To  render,  represent,  or  reproduce,  as  a  play,  music, 
etc.  ;  to  act  on  the  stage,  as  a  part. 

Perform  a  part  thou  hast  not  done  before  Shak. 

Syn.  —  Accomplish,  do,  act,  transact,  achieve,  execute, 
discharge,  fulfill,  complete,  consummate.  See  effect. 
per  form',  v.  i.  To  do,  execute,  or  accomplish  something; 
to  acquit  one’s  self  ;  esp.,  to  represent  something  by  ac¬ 
tion  ;  to  act  a  part ;  to  play  on  a  musical  instrument ;  as, 
the  players  perform  poorly. 

per-form'ance  (-foremans),  n.  1.  Act  of  performing;  the 
carrying  into  execution  or  action  ;  execution  ;  achieve¬ 
ment  ;  accomplishment ;  representation  by  action  ;  as,  the 
performance  of  an  undertaking  or  a  duty. 

2.  A  thing  done,  accomplished,  or  carried  through  ;  a  feat ; 
achievement;  deed;  esp.,  an  action  of  an  elaborate  or  public 
character.  “  Her  walking  and  other  actual  performances .” 
Shak.  “  His  musical  performances.”  Macaulay. 

3.  Engin.  The  effective  working  capacity  of  a  boiler,  en¬ 
gine,  combined  plant,  etc.,  stated  as  any  of  various  arbi¬ 
trary  ratios,  as,  for  a  boiler,  the  number  of  pounds  of  water 
evaporated  from  and  at  212°  F.  per  pound  of  coal,  or,  for 
an  engine,  the  number  of  thermal  units  used  per  indicat¬ 
ed  horse-power  hour.  Cf.  duty,  G. 

Syn.  —  Completion,  consummation,  accomplishment, 
production,  work,  act,  action,  deed,  exploit,  feat, 
per-form'er  (-mer),  n.  One  that  performs;  esp.,  one  that 
executes  an  undertaking,  fulfills  a  promise,  or  acts  a  part 
in  some  performance  ;  a  worker  ;  doer. 
per-fume'(per-fum'),r.  t.; -FUMED'(-lumd');-FUM'iNG(-fum'- 
Tng).  [F.  parfumer  (cf.  It.  perfumare,  profumare ,  Sp. 
perfumar );  par  (see  par)  -f-  J'umer  to  smoke,  L.  fumare, 
fr.  fumus.  See  fume.]  1.  To  fumigate.  Obs. 

2  To  fill  or  impregnate  with  an  agreeable  odor,  as  that  of 
incense,  flowers,  etc.;  to  scent 

And  Carmel’s  flowery  top  perfumes  the  skies.  Pope 
per  fume',  W.  i.  To  give  forth  a  sweet  odor,  as  of  incense, 
per'fume  (pfir'fuin  ;  per-fum';  277),  n.  [F.  parfum.  See 
perfume,  t\]  1.  Odorous  vapor,  smoke,  or  fume.  Obs. 

2.  The  scent  emitted  from  a  sweet-smelling  substance  ;  a 
pleasant  odor  ;  fragrance  ;  aroma. 

3.  A  substance  that  emits  an  agreeable  odor  ;  specif.,  a 
fluid  preparation,  as  of  the  essence  of  flowers,  used  for 
scenting.  “  Thou  shalt  make  it  a  perfume.”  Ex.  xxx.  35. 
Syn.  — See  smell. 

per-fum'er  (per-fum'er),  n.  1.  One  that  perfumes. 

2.  One  whose  trade  is  to  make  or  sell  perfumes, 
per-fum'er  y  (per-fuin'er-T),  n.  ;  pi.  -eries  (-Tz).  [Cf.  F. 
parfumerie.]  1.  A  perfume,  or  perfumes  in  general. 

2.  Art  of  preparing  perfumes. 

3.  A  place  for  making  or  selling  perfume. 

per-func'tO-ry  (per-fuqk'to-n),  a.  [L.  perfunctorius ,  fr. 
perfunctus  dispatched,  p.  p.  of  perfungi  to  discharge  ;  per 
(see  per-)  -}-  fungi  to  perform.  See  function.]  1.  Done 
merely  as  a  duty  ;  performed  mechanically  and  as  a  thing 
of  rote  or  carelessly  and  superficially ;  marked  by  indif¬ 
ference  ;  as,  perfunctory  admonitions.  Macaulay. 

2.  Hence:  Mechanical;  indifferent;  listless;  careless. 

“  Perfunctory  in  his  devotions.”  Sharp. 

3.  Expressed  formally  ;  formal.  Obs. 

per  fuse'  (per-fuz'),  v.  / .;  per-fused'  (-fuzd') ;  per-fus'ing 


(-fuz'Tng).  [L.  perfusus ,  p.  p.  of perfundtre  to  pour  over  ; 
per  -j -fundere  to  pour.]  1.  To  cover,  sprinkle,  or  suffuse 
with  or  as  with  a  liquid,  as  water,  light,  color,  etc. ;  as,  to 
perfuse  a  person  in  baptism  ;  a  cheek  perfused  with  a  blush. 
2.  To  pour  or^spread,  as  a  fluid,  through  or  over  something, 
per-fu'sion  (per-fu'zhuu),  n.  [L .perjusio.]  Act  of  perfus¬ 
ing,  esp.  of  pouring  or  sprinkling  in  baptism  ;  also,  that 
(liquid)  used  in  perfusing. 

Per'ga-mene  (pGr'go-meu),  a.  [L.  Pergamenus ,  Gr.  nep- 
y a^po?.]  Of  or  pert,  to  the  ancient  city  of  Pergamum. 
Pergamene  school,  Sculpture,  a  Hellenistic  school  at  Perga- 
mum  under  the  Attalids,  about  241-159  B.  c.,  excelling  in 
dramatic  vigor  and  power. 

per'go-la  (pGr'go-la),  n.  [It.,  fr.  L.  pergula  shed,  shop, 
vine  arbor.]  Lit.,  an  arbor  or  bower  ;  specif.  :  a  Italian 
Art.  An  arbor  or  trellis  treated  architecturally,  as  with 
stone  columns  or  similar  massive  structure,  b  A  balcony 
or  raised  stand.  Obs.  <1*  R. 

II  per'go  lo  (p3r'go-lo),  n.  [It.]  A  continuous  colonnade 
or  arcade  ;  —  applied  to  the  decorative  groups  of  windows, 
as  in  Venetian  palazzi.  Cf.  fenestrone. 
per-gun'nah,  par  gan'a  (per-gun'a),  n.  Also  pergana. 
[Hind.  &  Per.  parganah.]  In  India,  a  territorial  division 
including  several  towns  or  villages,  answering  somewhat 
to  the  English  parish ,  —  now  only  kept  up  for  purposes  of 
land  revenue^collections.  It  is  a  subdivision  of  the  zillah. 
per-haps'  (per-h2ps'),  adv.  [ per  -f-  pi.  of  hap  chance.] 
By  chance;  peradventure  ;  perchance;  it  may  be. 

And  pray  God,  if  perhaps  the  thought  of  thine  heart  may  be 
forgiven  thee.  Acts  viii.  22. 

pe'ri  (pe'rT),  n. ;  pi.  peris  (-rTz).  [Per.  perl  a  female  genius, 
a  fairy.]  Persian  Myth.  An  imaginary  being,  male  or  fe¬ 
male,  like  an  elf  or  fairy,  descended  from  fallen  angels,  ex¬ 
cluded  from  paradise  till  penance  is  accomplished.  They 
were  originally  regarded  as  evil,  but  later  as  benevolent 
and  beautiful. 

per'i-  (pSr'T-).  [Gr.  Trep<',  prep.]  A  prefix  used.  1.  Adver¬ 
bially,  to  signify  :  a  Around ,  about ,  round  ;  as  in /x°n'apt, 
perimeter,  jt?e?vphery  b  Near ;  as  in  perigee ,  /x^nastron 
C  Over ,  beyond;  as  in  periergy;  also,  intensively;  as  in 
7«?n‘spherical.  Rare. 

2.  Prepositionally,  chiefly  in  anatomical  and  pathological 
terms,  to  signify  around ,  inclosing ,  surrounding  (the  part 
specified  by  the  second  element) ;  — with  nouns  or  with  ad¬ 
jectives  (which  indicate  the  part  surrounded)  ;  as  in  peri- 
cardium,  /jermeuriura,  perihepatitis,  perinephritis,  peri¬ 
arterial,  perihepatic. 

per  i-ad  e-ni'tis  (-Sd'e-ni'tis),  n.  [NL. ;  peri-  -j-  adenitis.’] 
Med.  Inflammation  of  the  cellular  tissue  around  a  gland, 
per'i  anth  (pgr'T-Snth),  n.  [peri-  -j-  Gr.  av0o<;  flower  :  cf. 
F.  perianthe,  NL.  perianthium.]  Bot.  a  The  external  en¬ 
velope  of  a  flower ;  the  floral  leaves  collectively,  esp. 
when  not  differentiated  into  calyx  and  corolla,  as  in 
most  monocotyledons,  b  The  saccate  involucre  surround¬ 
ing  the  fertilized  archegonium  inhepatics.  —  peri-an'thi- 
al  (-Sn'tht-Sl),  a. 

per'i-apt  (pSr'i-Spt),  n.  [Gr.  rrepianror,  fr.  nepianTos  hung 
about,  7T€pL(x7rT€Lv  to  hang  about ;  nept  about  -j-  ameiv  to 
tie  :  cf  F.  periapt e.]  A  charm  worn  as  a  protection 
against  disease  or  mischief  ;  an  amulet.  Shak. 

perf-ar-te'ri-al  (-ar-te'rf-al),  a.  Situated  around  an  artery, 
per  i  ar  te  ri'tis  (-ar'te-ri'tis),  n.  [NL.  ;  peri-  -}-  arteri¬ 
tis.]  Med.  Inflammation  of  the  cellular  tissue  surround¬ 
ing  an  artery. 

peri-ar-thri'tis  (-ar-thrl'tTs),  n.  [NL.  ;  peri-  -f-  arthritis.] 
Med.  Inflammation  around  a  joint, 
per  i-as'tral  (-Ss'tral),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  perias- 
tron  ;  among  or  around  the  stars. 

per  i  as'tron  (-tr5n),  or  -trum  (-triim),  n.  [NL. ;  peri-  -f- 
Gr.  do-rpoi/a  star.]  Astron.  That  point  in  the  real  or  ap¬ 
parent  orbit  of  a  binary  at  which  the  stars  are  nearest  to¬ 
gether. 

per'i  blem  (per'T-blSm),  n.  [G. periblem,  fr.  Gr.  nepi^X-rip a 
anything  put  round  one.]  Bot.  The  zone  of  meristematic 
tissue  lying  between  the  dermatogen  and  the  plerome  in 
the  growing  point  of  a  shoot ;  primary  or  nascent  cortex, 
pe-rib'o-los  (pe-rib'o-los),  pe-rib'o-liis  (-lws),  v.;  pi.  Gr. 
-loi  (-loi),  L.  -Li  (-11).  [Gr.  7reptj3oAo9,  fr.  Trept/SoAo?,  adj., 
going  round;  cf.  L.  peribolus.]  In  ancient  architecture, 
an  inclosed  court,  esp.  about  a  temple  ;  also,  the  wall  of 
such  a  court. 

per'i-cae'cal  (pSr'T-se'kal),  a.  [ peri -  -f-  csecal.]  Med.  Sur¬ 
rounding  or  near  the  caecum  ;  as,  a  pericecal  abscess. 
per/i-car'di-ac(-kar'dT-Sk)  |  a.  Anut.  Zubl.  Of  or  pert, 
per'i-car'di  al  (-kar'di-51)  I  to  the  pericardium;  situated 
around  the  heart.  — pericardial  cavity,  space,  or  sinus.  Zoo /., 
the  pericardium  of  an  invertebrate.  —  p.  septum,  Zool .,  in 
insects,  a  membrane  separating  the  pericardium  from  the 


main  body  cavity.  It  is  formed  in  part  by  transverse  mus¬ 
cles,  the  alary  muscles. 

per'i-car-di'tis  (.pSr'T-kar-dl'tTs),  n.  [NL. ;  pericardium 
-j-  -ills.]  Med.  Inflammation  of  the  pericardium, 
per'l-car'di  um  (-kar'dl-wm),  n.  ;  L.  pi.  -dia  (-a).  [NL., 
fr.  Gr.  nepLKap&iov,  fr.  Trept/capdto?  about  or  near  the  heart , 
wept  about  -f-  Kapbua  heart.]  1.  Anat.  &  Zool.  The  coni¬ 
cal  sac  of  serous  membrane  which  incloses  the  heart  and 
the  roots  of  the  great  blood  vessels  of  vertebrates.  It  con¬ 
sists  of  an  outer  fibrous  coat  which  loosely  invests  the 
heart  and  is  prolonged  on  the  outer  surface  of  the  great 
vessels  (except  the  inferior  vena  cava)  and  a  double  inner 
serous  coat,  one  layer  of  which  is  closely  adherent  to  the 
heart,  while  the  other  lines  the  inner  surface  of  the  outer 
coat.  In  the  space  thus  left  there  is  the  serous  pericardial 
fluid,  in  which  the  heart  moves  with  little  friction. 

2.  Zool.  In  many  invertebrates,  a  cavity  or  space  contain¬ 
ing  the  heart.  It  represents  in  many  cases  a  portion  of  the 
coelom.  In  arthropods  it  is  a  part  of  the  hiemocoele  (see 
ccelom)  and  contains  blood,  which  passes  directly  from  it 
into  the  heart  through  the  ostia  in  the  walls  of  the  latter, 
per'i-carp  (pgi'T-kiirp),  n.  [Gr.  nepiKapmov  ;  nepi  around 
-f  Kapnoi  fruit :  cf.  F.  pericarpe.]  Bot.  The  ripened  and 
variously  modified  walls  of  the  ovary.  The  pericarp  may 
be  thin  and  foliaceousor  membranaceous,  as  in  the  legume 
and  most  capsules ;  fleshy,  as  in  berries  :  or  hard  or  bony, 
as  in  nuts.  It  sometimes  exhibits  three  distinct  structural 
layers,  the  endocarp ,  mesocarp ,  and  exocarp  or  epicarp. 
See  ll/ust*.  of  capsule,  drupe,  legume.  —  per  i  car'pi-al 
(-kar'pT-dl),  a.  —  per  i  car'pic  (-ptk),  a. 
peri-cen'ter  I  (-sgn'ter),  n.  Astron.  That  point  in  the  or- 
per  i-cen'tre  I  bit  of  a  revolving  body  nearest  the  center 
of  gravity  about  which  the  body  moves.  Cf.  perihelion. 
per  i-cen'tral  (-tral),  a.  Borne  or  situated  around  a  cen¬ 
ter.  —  pericentral  cell,  Bot.,  an  auxiliary  cell. 
per'i-clUB'ti  urn  (-ke'shl-wm),  n.  ;  L.  pi.  -tia  (-d).  [NL. ; 
peri-  -|-  Gr.  xairri  flowing  hair,  foliage.]  Bot.  In  bryo- 
phytes,  the  modified  leaves  or  involucral  bracts  about  the 
archegonia,  or  the  antheridia  and  archegonia  together.  In 
mosses  it  ultimately  forms  a  sheath  around  the  base  of  the 
seta.  —  per  i-chae'tial  (-ke'shdl),  a. 

per^-chon-dri'tis  (-kon-d ri'tis),  n.  [NL.  See  perichon¬ 
drium  ;  -itis. ]  Med.  Inflammation  of  the  perichondrium, 
per'i-chon'dri-um  (-kon'drT-«m),  n. ;  L.  pi.  -dria  (-d). 
[NL. ;  peri-  -f-  Gr.  \6u&poq  cartilage.]  Anat.  The  mem¬ 
brane  of  fibrous  connective  tissue  that  invests  a  cartilage 
except  at  joints.  —  perd-chon'dri-al  (-k<5n'dn-dl),  a. 
pe-rich'y-lous  (pe-rtk'T-lds),  a.  [ peri -  -f  Gr.  \vAo?  juice.] 
Bot.  Having  the  water- storage  cells  below  the  epidermis, 
external  to  the  chlorenchyma  ;  —  applied  to  various  fleshy- 
leaved  plants,  as  bromeliads,  the  mangrove,  etc.  Cf.  en- 
dochylous. 

Per'i-cle'an  (p&r'T-kle'an),  a.  Of  or  pert,  to  Pericles  (b.  c. 
495?-429)  ;  designating,  or  pert  to,  his  age,  when  Athens 
was  at  her  highest  material  and  intellectual  state. 
Per'i-cles  (pSr'1-klez),  n.  [L.,  fr.  Gr.  IlepifcAr;?.]  Prince  of 
Tyre  in  the  play  (partly  Shakespeare’s)  of  the  same  name. 
See  Marina. 

per  i-cli'nal  (pSr'T-kli'ndl),  a.  [Gr.  7repcKAcvr)-;  sloping  on 
all  sides  -j — n/.]  1.  Bot.  Parallel  with  the  circumfer¬ 
ence  ;  —  opposed  to  anticlinal. 

2.  Geol.  =  quaquaversal. 

—  per  i-cli'nal  ly,  adv. 

per'i-cline  (pSr'T-klln),  n.  [Gr.  TrepucXivys  sloping  on  all 
sides  ;  nept  around  -|-  #cAiVeiv  to  incline.]  Min.  A  variety 
of  albite  occurring  in  white  opaque  crystals  elongated  in 
the  direction  of  the  macrodiagonal  axis.  These  crystals 
are  often  twins  with  this  axis  as  twinning  axis,  hence  this 
method  of  twinning  is  called  pericline  twinning. 
pe-ric'O  pe  (pe-rTk'o-pe),  n.  [L.,  section  of  a  book,  Gr. 
nepiKonr] ;  nepc  around  -j-  Konreiu  to  cut.]  A  selection  or 
extract  from  a  book;  esp.,  Theol .,  a  selection  from  the 
Bible,  appointed  to  be  read  in  the  churches  or  used  as  a 
text  for  a  sermon.  —  perl-cop'ic  (pgr'T-kSp'Tk),  a. 
per  l-cra'nl  um  (-kra'nT-wm),  n. ;  L.  pi.  -nia  (-a).  [NL.,  fr. 
Gr.  -repiKpaviov ,  neut.  a.,  round  the  skull.]  a  Anat.  The 
external  periosteum  of  the  skull,  b  Humorously,  the  skull 
or  brain,  esp.  as  the  seat  of  thought.  Now  Rare.  —  pcr'l- 
cra'ni-al  (-51),  a. 

per'l-cy  cle  (per'T-sI'ki),  n.  [Gr.  -nepiKVKXo*:  spherical, 
round  about.  See  peri-  ;  cycle.]  Bot.  A  mantle  of  paren¬ 
chymatous  tissue  immediately  below  the  endodermis  and 
surrounding  the  stele  in  monostelic  stems  and  roots, 
per'i-cy'clone  (-si'klon),  w.  [peri-  -f-  cyclone.]  Meteor. 
The  boundary  line  or  ring  of  slightly  rising  pressure  that 
usually  precedes  and  partly  surrounds  a  cyclonic  storm 
area.  —  per  i-cy-clon'ic  (-si-kl5n'Tk),  a. 
per'i-cys-ti'tis  (-sTs-tl'tTs),  n.  [NL.  ;  peri-  -|-  cystitis.] 
Med.  Inflammation  of  the  tissues  surrounding  the  bladder. 


per'fo-ra-tive  (pQr'fo-rS-tlv),  a. 
Able  to  perforate  or  pierce, 
per'fo-ra  to-ry  (-rd-t8-rl),  a.  = 
PERFORATIVE. 

||  perqo-ra'fcus  (-ra'tds),  a.  (L.j 
Anat.  See  flexor. 
per  force',  r.  t.  [OF.  parfor- 
To  force;  compel;  reflex- 
ively,  to  do  one’9  utmost.  Ohs. 
per-’forc'ed-ly  (p5r-f5r's?d-lT), 
adv.  =  perforce.  Rare.  [Sp.  | 
per-form'a-bl.  Performable.  R.  | 
per- form 'able  (p?r-fdr'md-b’l), 
a.  See  -\ble.  [ance.  Ohs.  | 
per 'cn .'an  cy.  n.  Perform-I 
per  a'tion,  n.  Perform- 
anc 

per  •  Performed.  R.  Sp. 

pe  +  I'ERFURN  ISH. 

p»  u,  n.  [L.  perfossm  1 

'»  through.  Ohs.  if  , 

f(«  r  t.  [h.perfn 
u. ?p.  p. Oa  ,  ifricare. ]  Ton 
thoroughly.  Rare. 
per  fri-ca'tion  (pOrffrY-F 
Bh«n),  n.  A  thorough  rubbi 
specif.,  inunction.  Rare. 

?er  fric'tion,  n.  [L.  perfrv 
r.  perfncare.]  Perfrica' 

Ohs. 

per  fric'tion,  n.  [L.  perfr , 
fr.  perfrigert  to  be  chJ!. 
through.]  A  severe  chill, 
per-frlg'er-ate  (p5r-frlj'Cr 
v.  t.  [L.  nerfrigerare.]  T 
chill  through.  Ohs.—  per 
er  a'tion  (-5'sh?7n),  n.  Oht 
per  fu'ma  to  ry  (p5r-fn'n- 
rl),  a.  Perfuming.  Rare 
per'fume  less,  a.  See  -le 


per-fum'er,  n.  [OF-  / tarfumier .] 
A  receptacle  for  perfumes.  Obs. 
per'fum  y  (pQr'fO-mY),  a. 
Scented  ;  fragrant, 
per  func'tion  ar-y  (p?r-fui)k'- 
shiln-il-rY),  a.  [L.  pcrr’unctio  a 
performing.]  Perfunctory.  R. 
per-func'to  ri-ly  (-tC-rl-lT),  adr. 
of  I'ERFUNCTORY.  [-NESS.  I 

per-func'to-ri-ness,  n.  See| 
per  func-to'ri-ous  (pQr'filiik- 
to'rl-ws  ;  201),  a.  [L .perfunc- 
toruis.)  Perfunctory  R.  per'- 
func-to'rl-ous-ly,  adv.  A', 
per-func'to-rlze  ( iier-fflpk'tfi- 
rlz),  per-func'tn-rate  (-(0-rat). 
v.  t.  To  do  perfunctorily.  Rare. 
perfurme.  f  perform. 
per  fur'nish,  j\  f.  [F.  parfonr- 
i  'r,,  perform  ;  «lso,  to  fur- 

sYv),  a. 
m  or  over¬ 
spread. 

•  gd-me'- 

ta'ceous 

l,.  perga - 

men<i  pa:Chrm.rjt,  J.L.  perga- 
ment. 

v  in  i  e'nY-dfn),  a. 

An  inhab¬ 
itant  of  Pergainun-. 

po;  '>.'<•  ROUNNAH. 

L.  pergere, 

r  -  To  go  on  ;  to 

continue.  " 

pergette.  perglt.  parget. 
fiper  gra'due  [L.]  Step  by  step, 
per'gu-la.  n.  =  PEXgola  a. 
perh.  Ah',-.  Perhaps. 


per-hal'ide.  ».  Chem  A  com¬ 
pound  with  the  maximum 
amount  of  a  halogen, 
per-hap',  adv.  Perhaps.  Ohs. 
per  hem 'ic  ( per-hem'Ik).  a.  See 
PETROGRA  I'M  Y 

per-hib'it,  v.  t.  [L.  perhihitus , 
p.  p  of  perhibere  to  ascribe.]  To 
assert  to  be  :  to  repute.  Obs. 
per  hor-resce'  (pur/hd-r6s'),  v. 
t.  [L.  perhorrescere  ;  per  (see 
per-)  -+-  horrescere  to  shudder. J 
To  have  a  horror  of.  Rare. 
pe-ri'.  f  perai. 
peri  Abbr.  Perigee, 
per  i  ag'ua(ptT'Y-fig'vd).  Var. 
Of  PI  KAGl'A. 

per  i  a'nal,  a.  See  pefi:-. 
per  i  an'the  oub  ( -an'thC-us),  a. 
Rot.  Perianth ial.  Obs. 
per  1  an'thi-um  (-fin'thY-wm),  n. 
(NL. |  A  perianth.  [arctic. I 
Per  i  arctic,  a.  Zohgeng.  Hol-| 
per  i-a-re'um  (pgr'Y-d-re'iim), 
n.  [NL.  ;  pen-  -4-  Gr.  'A prjq 
Mars.]  =  PF.RIMARTIPM. 

per  i-ar-tic'u-lar  (-ur-tYk'Q-ldr), 
</.  See  PERI-.  [astron.) 

per  i-as'ter  (-as't?r).  =  peri-| 
per  i-au'ger  (-6'g?r)  Var.  of 
PIRAGUA.  [PERI-. I 

per  i-ax'i-al  (-ak'sY-rtl),  a.  See| 
per'i-blast  ( pSr'Y-blfist),  a.  [See 
PERI- ;  -BLAST.]  Biol  =  PERI¬ 
PLAST  b  &  c. 

per  i-blas'tlc  (-bias'tYk),  a.  a 
liiol.  Of  or  pert,  to  the  peri¬ 
blast.  b  Embryol.  Undergoing 
superficial  segmentation, 
per'i-blaa'tu-la  (-blfis'ffl-la),  n. 


INL.]  Embrj/ol.  A  blastula  re¬ 
sulting  from  superficial  segmen¬ 
tation  of  a  centroleeithal  egg. 
per  i  bran'chi-al  (-bra n 'k Y-rf  1  )* 
a.  Zool.  Surrounding  the  gills 
per  1  bron'chi-al  (-br5i)'kY-dl), 
a.  See  peri-. 

Fer  i-bron-chi'tis.  v.  [NL.]  Med. 

nflammation  of  the  connective 
tissue  about  the  bronchi, 
per  i-cam'bi  um,  n.  [NL  ]  Bot 
The  pencycle.  Rare : 
per  i-car-box'yl.  o.  Chem.  Con¬ 
taining  two  carboxyl  groups  in 
the  peri-  position.  See  peri-. 
under  naphthalene. 
pericard.  n  |  F.‘  pdricarde.] 
Pericardium.  Obs. 
er  i-car  di-cen  te'ais  (pPr'Y- 
ar/dY-s5n-te'8Ys),n.J[NL.]  Surg. 
Puncture  of  the  pericardium, 
per  i-car  di  ot'o-my  (-bt'fi-mY), 
n.  [  pericardium  -tom}/.]  Surg. 
Incision  ot  the  pericardium, 
per'i-car-dit'ic  (-kiir-clYt'Yk ),  a. 
Of  or  pertaining  to  pericarditis, 
per  i-car-dot'o-my  (-dOt'o-mY) 
Var.  of  PERICARDIOTOMY- 
per  i-car'pi  um(-kar'pY-um),r?.; 
Z.p/.-PiA.  [NL].  Bot.  A  pericarp 
per  i-car-poi'dal  (-kar-poi'ddl), 
a.  [//ericar/»  4-  -oid  4-  -al  J  Bot. 
Resembling  a  pericarp, 
perice  +  perish. 
per  i-cel'lu-lar  (-sel'0-ldr),  a. 
Anat.  Surrounding  a  cell, 
per  i-ce-ment'aK-sf-m^n'tdlha. 
Around  the  cement  of  a  tooth, 
per  i-cem  en-ti'tii  (-sgmVn-tT'- 
tYs),  n.  [NL.  ;  peri-  +  cement 


-4-  -?fi,v.]  Med.  Inflammation 
of  the  pericementum, 
per  i-ce-men'tum  (sf-mfn'- 
t«m),/o  [NL.l  Periosteum  of  the 
root  of  a  tooth.  [Pericentral.) 
per  i-cen'tric  (-scn'trik),  o.| 
per'l-chaete.  or  -chete  (p^r'Y- 
ket),  ii.  Bot.  A  perichaetiutn. 
periche.  +  perish 
per  i  chol  e-cya-ti'tlfl.  n.  [NI^.] 
Med  I  nflammation  of  the  tissues 
around  the  gall  bladder, 
per'i-chord  (per'Y-k6rd),  n. 
The  sheath  of  the  notochord, 
per  i-chor'dal  (-kflr'ddl),  a. 
Z<>oL  Around  the  notochord, 
per  i-cho  re'si8  (-kO-re'sIs),  n 
fGr.  nepixijipyuis  rotation.] 
Theol.  =  CIRC  um  incession. 
perq-cho-rol'daK-kS-roi'd^l),^. 
Anat.  Around  the  choroid  coat 
perl-cla'di-um  (-kla'dY-nm), «. 
NL.  ;  per i-  -f  Gr.  xAaSo? 
iranch.]  Bot.  A  sheathing  peti¬ 
ole  or  base  of  a  leaf  Rare. 
per'i-clase  (ncr'Y-klas),  per'l- 
cla'site  (-kla'sYt),  v.  [/im-  + 
Gr.  KXav  to  break.]  Mm.  Native 
magnesia,  Mg(),  in  granular 
forms  or  isometric  crystals.  H., 
6.  Sp  gr..  .-5.H7-3.iK). 
per  i-clin'i-um  (-klYn'Y-tZm),  n. 
I  NL  ;  pen-  -f  Gr  a  bed.] 

Hot.  The  involucre  in  composite 
plants.  Rare. 
pe  ric'li-tate.  r.  t. 
tat  us ,  p.  p.  of  pent' 
perilJ  To  endanger. 
v.  x.  To  be  in  peril.  Ohs 


pe  ric'li-ta'tion.  v.  [L.  nerich- 
tatio.]  Exposure  to  peril  ;  also, 
venture  ;  experiment  Obs. 
pe-ricqi-ta'tor,  n.  One  who 
takes  grave  risks.  Obs. 
per'i-co-li'tiB  ( pfrO-kC-lI'tYs), 
per'l-col  o-ni'ti8.  ».  [NL.;  peri- 
+  colon  itis.]  Med  Inflamma¬ 
tion  of  tissues  nround  the  colon, 
per  i-col-pi'ti8.  n.  [NL  ]  Med. 
Inflammation  of  the  tissues 
around  the  vagina, 
per  i-cow'per-i'ti8.  v.  [NL.J 
Med.  Inflammation  about  Cow 
per's  gland. 

per  i-cox  i'tia,  n.  [NL.J  Med. 
Inflammation  of  the  tissues 
about  the  hip  joint, 
per'i-crane,  n.  [F .  niricr&ne.] 
The  pericranium.  Obs. 
per  i-cra  ni'tis  (per'Y-krll-nl'- 
tTa ),».  [Nli.J  Med .  Inflammation 
of  the  pericranium.  fO&s.l 
per'i-cra'ny,  n.  Tericranium.| 
pe-ric'u-lant  ( p^-rYk'fl-l/?nt),  a 
[L.  pericvlans ,  p.  pr.J  Being  in 
danger  Rare 

||  pe-ri  cu  lo'aum  est  cre'de-re 
et  non  cre'de-re  (p^-rik'n-lo'- 
sOm).  [1..]  It  is  dangerous  both 
to  believe  and  not  to  believe. 

Phfedrus  (  Fables ,  III.  x .  I ). 
pe-ric'u-lous  (pf-rYk'O-ltfs),  a 
[L.  pericu/osvs.]  Perilous  Obs. 

|  —  pe-ric'u-louB  ness,  n.  Ohs. 

|l  pe-ri'cu-lum  (p£-rYk'0-l0m), 


(L.  penrh-  n. ;  L,.  pi.  -la  (-la).  [L.]  Rom 
titan.  See  Civil  Law.  Danger;  peril  ; 
Obs.  —  risk.  [Danger  in  delay.  I 

I  ||  pe-ri 'cu  lum  in  mo'ra.  [L.]| 


food,  foot;  out,  oil  ,  air,  ;  ii)k  ;  then,  thin;  nature,  verdure  (250);  K  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  acli(144);  boN;  yet;  zh  =  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Guide. 
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peridental  (pSr'T-dSn'tal),  a.  [peri-  -}-  dent  el.']  Anat. 
Investing  a  tooth  or  teeth.  —  peridental  membrane,  a  The 
periosteum  of  the  root  of  a  tooth,  b  The  enamel  organ, 
per'i  derm  (pSr'T-dflrm),  [peri-  -j-  -derm.]  1.  Hoi.  The 
cortical  tissue,  or  outer  bark,  derived  from  growth  of  the 
phellogen.  Its  inner  portion  is  phelloderw,  its  outer  cork. 

2.  Zool.  The  perisarc  of  a  hy droid. 

—  per  i  der'mal  (-dfir'mal),  per  i  der'mlc  (-mlk),  a. 
per  i  des'ml  urn  (-dSz'raT-am;  -dgs'niT-am),  n.  [NL.,  fr. 

Gr.  ntpiSeapo*;  belt ;  nept.  around  -j-  Secrp os  band.]  Altai. 
The  areolar  tissue  surrounding  a  ligament, 
per  1  di-asto  le  (-di-Xs'to-le),  n.  Physiol.  The  almost  in¬ 
appreciable  time  that  elapses  between  the  systole  and  the 
diastole  of  the  heart. 

Per  i-din  i-a'les  (pSr'T-din'T-a'lez),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr. 
7repi6iy»75  whirled  around,  nepiSu'fl  •  to  whirl  around.]  Hot. 
See  Dinoflagellata.  —  per'i-din'i  al  (-dTii'T-dl),  a. 
per  i-di'O-lum  (-di'6-ldm),  n. ;  L.  pi.  -ola  (-la).  [NL., 

dim.  fr.  NL.  &  E.  peridium.]  Hot.  In  certain  Nidulari- 
acese,  a  little  nest  of  spores  situated  within  the  peridium, 
either  free  or  attached.  See  Nidulaiua,  lllust. 
pe  rid'i  uni  (pe-rid'T-dm),  a.;  L.  />/.  -ia  (-d).  [NL.,  fr. 

Gr.  TnjpiStoF,  dim.  of  n-rjpa  leathern  pouch,  wallet.]  Hoi. 
The  outer  envelope  or  coating  of  the  tmorophore  in  many 
fungi.  It  is  most  typical  in  the  Gasteromycetes,  as 
the  puffballs,  where  it  forms  a  tough  cortical  investment 
of  the  gleba,  often  in  two  layers.  In  the  Uredinales  it  is 
the  layer  of  sterile  hyphae  surrounding  an  aecium. 
per'i  dot (pSr'T-d5t),  n.  [F .peridot."]  Min.  =  chrysolite. 
per'i-do-tite  (pSr'T-do-tit),  n.  [Cf.  F.  pSridotite.]  Petrog. 
Any  of  a  group  of  granitoid  igneous  rocks  composed  of 
olivine  (chrysolite)  and  commonly  other  ferromagnesian 
minerals,  but  with  little  or  no  feldspar.  Varieties  are  dis¬ 
tinguished  according  to  the  minerals  accompanying  the 
olivine,  as  dunite,  lherzolite,  and  cortlandtite  (which  see). 
Their  alteration  usually  gives  rise  to  serpentine, 
per'i  drome  (p3r'T-drom),  n.  [Gr.  nepiSpopos,  fr.  nepiSpo- 
pof  running  around  ;  nepi  round  +  6po, uo?  a  course,  run¬ 
ning.]  Archseol.  In  a  Greek  or  a  Roman  temple,  the 
spaee  between  the  columns  and  the  wall  of  the  cella. 
per'i  en  ter-i'tis  (-Sn'ter-I'tTs),  n.  [NL. ;  peri-  -j-  enteritis.'] 
Med.  Inflammation  of  the  peritoneal  coat  of  the  intestines, 
per'i-er  (pSr'T-er),  n.  [F.  pk.rier.~\  Type  Founding.  An 
iron  rod  used  to  keep  back  the  scum  in  pouring  out  metal, 
per'i  e  so-phag'e  al,  per'i  ce  so-phag'e  al  (pSr'T-e'so- 
fUj'e-dl ;  -fa'je-dl),  a.  [peri-  -f-  esophageal.']  Situated 
about  the  esophagus  ;  as,  a  periesophageal  nerve  ring, 
per  i  ge'al  (-je'dl)  )  a.  Of  or  pert,  to  perigee.  —  perlgean 
per  i  ge'an  (-je'dl!) J  tides,  those  spring  tides  which  occur 
soon  after  tlie  moon  passes  her  perigee, 
per'i-gee  (pSr'T-je),  n.  [NL.  perigeum ,  fr.  Gr.  Trepiyeto? 
around  the  earth  ;  nept  near  -f-  yy  the  earth  :  cf.  F.  peri¬ 
gee.]  Astroti.  That  point  in  the  orbit  of  the  moon  (or, 
rarely,  of  other  heavenly  bodies)  nearest  to  the  earth ;  — 
opposed  to  apogee. 

per'i-gone  (pSr'T-gou),  n.  [F.  perigone ,  NL.  perigonium  ; 
peri-  -|-  Gr.  yovg  productive  organs.]  Hiol.  A  perigonium. 
per  i-go'ni-um  (  dm),  n.  ;  L.  pi.  -nia  (-a).  [NL.]  Biol,  a 
Hot.  A  perianth;  specif.,  in  bryophytes,  the  involucre  or 
cluster  of  bracts  surrounding  the  antheridia.  Cf.  perich.«- 
tium.  b  Zool.  A  sac  surrounding  the  generative  bodies  in 
the  gonophoreof  a  hydroid.— per'i  go'ni-al  (-go'nt-dl),a. 
Pd  ri  gord'  pie  (pa're'gor').  [From  Perigord,  a  former 
division  of  France.]  A  partridge  pie  flavored  with  truffles, 
per  i-gyn'i-um  (pSr'T-jTn'T-dm),  n. ;  L.  pi.  -ia  (-a).  [NL. 
See  perigynous.]  Bot.  a  In  Hepatic*,  the  special  mem¬ 
branous  involucre  surrounding  an  archegonium.  b  In 
sedges  of  the  genus  Carex ,  the  saclike  bract  subtending 
the  pistillate  flower,  becoming  in  fruit  a  flask-shaped  en¬ 
velope  or  utricle  investing  the  achene.  See  Carex,  lllust. 

—  per  1  gyn'i  al  (-dl),  a. 
pe  rlg'y-nous  (pe-rlj'T- 

nus),  a.  [peri-  H — gy- 
nows.]  Bot.  Borne  on  a 
ring  or  cup  of  the  torus 
surrounding  the  pistil,  as 
the  stamens  or  petals ; 
having  stamens  and  petals 
so  situated,  as  certain  _  __  . 

flowers,  notably  those  of  Section  of  Perigynous  Flowers, 
the  peach,  plum,  and  cherry.  In  perigynous  flowers  the  pet¬ 
als  and  stamens  are  generally  aunate  to  the  <alyx,  so  that 
they  appear  to  be  situated  upon  it.  —  pe  rig'y  ny  (-nT),  n. 
per  i-he'li-on  (pSr'T-lie'li-dn)  I  n.;  Ij.pl.  -HELiA(-he'li-d). 
per  i  he'll  um  (pSr'T-he'lT-dm)  J  [NL. ;  peri-  -j-  Gr.  rjAios 
the  sun.]  Astron.  That  point  of  the  orbit  of  a  planet  or 
comet  which  is  nearest  to  the  sun;  — opposed  to  aphelion. 

—  per'i-he'li  al  (-dl),  per  i  he'll  an  (-dn),  a. 
per'i-hep'a-ti'ti3  (-hgp'd-ti'tTs),  n.  [NL.  ;  peri -  -J-  hepa¬ 
titis.]  Med.  Inflammation  of  the  peritoneum  of  the  liver. 


per'll  (per'Tl),  n.  [F.  peril,  fr.  L.  periculum ,  periclum , 
akin  to  peritus  experienced,  skilled,  and  E  .fare.  See  fare; 
cf.  experience.]  Danger;  risk;  hazard;  jeopardy;  ex¬ 
posure  of  person  or  property  to  injury,  loss,  or  destruction. 

In  perils  of  waters,  in  perils  of  robbers.  2  Cor.  xi  26. 
Syn.  —  Hazard,  risk,  jeopardy.  See  danger. 
at.  or  on,  one’s  peril,  with  risk  or  danger  to  one  ;  at  the  haz¬ 
ard  of.  “  On  thy  soul’s  peril."  AShak.  —  perils  of  the  sea. 
Insurance ,  perils  or  risks  proximately  resulting  from  the 
dangers  peculiarly  involved  in  sea  navigation  ;  sea  risks, 
per'il,  v.  t. ;  -iled  (-Tld)  or  -illed  ;  -il-ing  or  -il-ling.  To 
expose  to  danger  ;  to  hazard  ;  risk  ;  as,  to  peril  one’s  life. 
Pe-ril'la  (pe-nl'd),  n.  [NL.  Orig.  uucert.]  Hot.  A  small 
genus  of  Asiatic  mints  distinguished  by  the  four  didyna- 
mous  stamens,  bilabiate  fruiting  calyx,  and  rugose  nutlets. 
P.  ocymoides  and  its  varieties  are  frequently  cultivated  for 
their  variegated  foliage,  resembling  coleus. 
per'il-OUS  (per'i-l/zs),  a.  [OF.  perillous ,  perilleus ,  F.  pk- 
rilleux,h.  periculosus.  See  peril:  cf.  parlous.]  1.  Full  of, 
attended  with,  or  involving,  peril  ;  dangerous  ;  hazardous  ; 
as,  a  perilous  undertaking.  “  Perilous  wilds.”  Milton. 
2.  Daring;  reckless;  dangerous;  dreadful.  Ohs. 

For  I  am  perilous  with  knife  in  hand.  Chaucer 

—  per'il-ous  ly.  adv.  —  per'll  ous  ness.  n 
per'i  lymph  (pSr'T-lTmf),  n.  Anal.  The  fluid  between  the 
membranous  and  bony  labyrinths  of  the  ear. 
per  im'e-ter  (per-Tm'e-ter),  n.  [L.  perimetros,  Gr.  nept- 
perp 09;  nept  around  perpov  measure:  cf.  F . perimetre.] 

1.  Geom.  The  whole  outer  boundary  of  a  body  or  figure, 
or  the  measure  of  the  same. 

2.  Optics.  An  instrument  for  investigating  the  discrimi¬ 
native  powers  of  the  different  parts  of  the  retina.  It  con¬ 
sists  of  au  adjustable  circular  arm  with  a  fixation  point  for 
the  eye  and  variable  stations  for  retinal  stimuli. 

per  1  met'ric  (pgr'T-mSt'rtk),  per  i  met'ri  cal  (-ri-kdl),  a. 
[peri-  -J-  metric ,  metrical.]  Of  or  pert,  to  the  perimeter 
or  perimetry.  —  per'i-met'ri-cal-ly,  adv. 
perimetric  ratio.  Math.,  the  number  n. 
per  i-rne-tri'tis  (pgr'T-me-tri'tTs),  n.  [NL. :  peri- +  me¬ 
tritis.]  Med.  Inflammation  of  the  peritoneum  covering 
the  uterus.  —  per'i  me-trit'lc  (-trlt'Ik),  a. 
per  im'e-try  (pcr-im'e-trY),  n.  1.  =  perimeter,  1.  Rare. 

2.  Optics.  Use  of  the  perimeter  ;  measurement  of  the 
field  of  vision. 

per'i  morph  (pSr'T-mfirf),  n.  [ peri- -\- -morph.]  Min.  A 
crystal  of  one  species  inclosing  one  of  another  species. 
See  endomorph. —per  i  mor'phic  (-mSr'flk),  per'i  mor'- 
phous  (-mdr'fws),  a.  —  per'i  mor'phism  (-fiz’rn),  n. 
per  i-my'si-um  (-inTzh'i-dm  ;  -mtz'I-wm),  n. ;  L.  pi.  -si a 
(-a).  [NL.  ;  peri — f-  Gr.  pvq  muscle.]  Anat.  The  con¬ 
nective-tissue  sheath  that  surrounds  a  muscle  and  sends 
partitions  inward  that  form  sheaths  for  the  bundles  of  mus¬ 
cular  fibers ;  now,  commonly,  the  portion  sheathing  the 
bundles,  the  external  sheath  of  the  whole  muscle  being 
called  epimysium.  —  per  i  my'si  al  (-al),  a. 
per'i-ne'al  (-ne'al),  a.  Anal.  Of  or  pert,  to  the  perineum. 
per'i-ne'O-  (pSr'T-ne'o-).  A  combining  form  for  perineum. 
per'i-ne'o-plas'ty  (-plSs'tT),  n.  [perineo-  -j-  -plasty.] 
Surg.  Plastic  restoration  of  an  injured  perineum.  —  per  - 

1- ne'o-pla8'tic  (-plSs'tTk),  a. 

per  i-ne-or'rha-phy  (-ne-5r'd-fT)r  n.  [perineo-  +  -rha- 
phy.]  Surg.  Sewing  up  of  a  ruptured  perineum, 
per'i-ne-phri'tis  (-ne-fri'tTs  ;  ngf-ri'tTs),  n.  [NL. ;  peri- 
-j-  nephritis.]  Med.  Inflammation  of  tlie  cellular  tissue 
around  the  kidney.  —  per'i-ne-phrit'ic  (-frtt'Tk),  a. 
per'I-ne'nm  (-ne'iim), n.;  Ij.pl.  -nea(-o).  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  ne- 
p tea lou,  neptveos.]  A  nat.  a  The  region  included  in  the  out¬ 
let  of  the  pelvis,  and  traversed  by  the  urinogenital  passages 
and  the  rectum,  b  The  superficial  region  between  the 
thighs,  including  the  anus  and  more  or  less  of  the  genitalia, 
per'i-neu-ri'tis  1  -nu-ri'tls),  n.  [NL.  See  perineurium; 
-itis.]  Med.  Inflammation  of  the  perineurium, 
per'i-neu'rl-um  (-nu'rt-am),  n.  ;  L.  pi.  -ria  (-d).  [NL. ; 
peri-  Gr.  vevpov  a  nerve.]  Anat.  The  connective-tis¬ 
sue  sheath  that  surrounds  a  bundle,  or  funiculus,  of  nerve 
fibers.  Cf.  epineurium  —  per  i  neu'ri  al  (-dl),  a. 
pe'ri-od  (pe'rT-dd),  n.  [L.  periodus ,  Gr.  neptoSos  a  going 
round,  a  way  round,  a  circumference,  a  period  of  time  ; 
nepi  round,  about  -f- 656s  a  way:  cf.  F.  periode.]  1.  Length 
of  existence;  duration.  Ohs.  or  R. 

To  make  plants  more  lasting  than  their  ordinary  period.  Bacon. 

2-  A  portion  of  time  as  limited  and  determined  by  some 
recurring  phenomenon,  as  by  the  completion  of  a  revolu¬ 
tion  of  a  heavenly  body  ;  a  division  of  time,  as  a  series  of 
years,  months,  or  days,  in  which  something  is  completed, 
and  ready  to  recommence  and  go  on  in  the  same  order. 

3.  Specif,  a  Med.  The  time  of  the  exacerbation  and  re¬ 
mission  of  a  disease,  or  of  the  paroxysm  and  intermission, 
b  Physiol.  Menses  ;  —  usually  in  pi.  c  Astron.  The  time 
in  which  a  planet  or  satellite  revolves  about  its  primary ; 


as,  the  period  of  the  earth,  d  Physics.  The  time  between 
a  phase  of  vibration  and  its  recurrence  ;  as,  the  period  of 
6ound  waves,  e  Aaut.  The  time  occupied  by  a  shlj)  in 
making  a  single  roll,  as  from  starboard  to  port. 

4.  A  portion  of  time,  specified  or  indefinite ;  a  certain 
series  of  years,  months,  days,  or  the  like ;  a  time  ;  a  cycle; 
an  age  ;  an  epoch  ;  as,  the  period  of  the  Roman  republic. 

And  I  had  hoped  that  ere  this/^enW 

Thou  wouldBt  have  caught  me  up  into  thy  rest.  Tennyson. 

5.  Specif.,  Geol .,  one  of  the  divisions  of  geological  time  ; 
as,  the  Devonian  period.  See  geology,  Chart. 

6.  The  termination  or  completion  of  a  revolution,  cycle, 
series  of  events,  single  event,  or  act ;  hence,  a  limit ;  a 
bound  ;  an  end  ;  a  conclusion  ;  a  termination. 

So  spake  the  archangel  Michael  ;  then  paused, 

As  at  the  world’s  great  period.  Milton. 

This  is  the  period  of  my  ambition.  Shak. 

7.  A  consummation  ;  a  final  outcome ;  also,  a  concluding 
sentence  ;  a  peroration.  Ohs.  or  Archaic. 

8.  A  particular  point  in  the  progress  of  anything ;  a  mo¬ 
ment  ;  an  occasion.  Ohs. 

9.  Rhet.  A  complete  sentence,  from  one  full  stop  to  an¬ 
other  ;  esp.,  a  well-proportioned,  harmonious  sentence  of 
several  clauses.  “  Devolved  hie  rounded  periods."  Ten¬ 
nyson.  Also,  specif.,  a  sentence  so  framed  as  to  come  to 
grammatical  completeness  only  at  the  end. 

10.  a  The  full  pause  with  which  the  enunciation  of  a 
complete  sentence  closes,  b  Punctuation.  The  point  [.] 
that  marks  the  end  of  a  complete  declarative  sentence,  or 
of  an  abbreviated  word. 

11.  Math,  a  One  of  several  similar  sets  of  figures  or 
terms  usually  marked  by  points  or  commas  placed  at  reg¬ 
ular  intervals,  as  in  numeration,  in  the  extraction  of  roots, 
•and  in  circulating  decimals  ;  a  degree,  b  A  magnitude  p 
for  which  the  equation  /(-^ijo)  =/(£)  holds  for  all  values 
of  z.  If  it  does  not  hold  for  any  submultiple  of  p%  the 
period  is  primitive. 

12.  Music.  A  complete  musical  sentence,  usually  of  eight 
or  sixteen  measures,  consisting  of  two  or  more  contrasting 
or  complementary  phrases,  and  ending  with  a  cadence. 


Antecedent  Phrase 


Period,  12. 


Syn.  —  Time,  date,  epoch,  era,  age, duration  ;  limit, bound, 
period  of  incubation.  Med.  See  incubation,  n.,  3.  —  the  p., 
the  present  or  current  time. 

pe'ri  od  (pe'rt-dd),  v.  i.  To  come  to  a  period  ;  to  conclude. 

Obs. 

pe  ri  od'ic  (pe'rT-bd'Tk),  a.  [L.  periodicus ,  Gr.  nepioSixos : 
cf.  F.  periodique.]  1.  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  performed  in, 
a  period,  or  regular  revolution,  of  a  heavenly  body  ;  as, 
the  periodic  time  or  motion  of  a  planet. 

2-  Characterized  by  periods ;  occurring  at  regular  stated 
times;  acting,  happening,  or  appearing,  at  fixed  intervals; 
loosely,  recurring  ;  intermittent ;  as,  periodic  epidemics. 

The  periodic  return  of  a  plant’s  flowering.  I/rnsloic. 

3-  Rhet.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  period  ;  expressed  in,  or 
characterized  by,  periods. 


4.  =  periodical,  4.  Rare. 

5.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  period  of  time.  Rare. 

periodic  comet,  Astron.,  a  comet  that  moves  about  the  sun 
111  an  elliptic  orbit.  —  p.  current.  Elec.,  a  current  whose 
strength  or  direction  varies  periodically.  —  p.  curve,  Math. 
tf*  Physics ,  a  curve  formed  by 
the  continued  repetition  of  some 
part  of  itself,  as  the  sinusoid ; 

the  graph  of  a  periodic  function.  .  ^  .  ..  „  _ , 

-  p  function,  Math.,  a  function  A  Periodic  Curve, 
whose  value  is  not  changed  by  increasing  or  decreasing 
its  argument  by  any  multiple  of  a  constant,  called  the  pe¬ 
riod  ;  as,  the  trigonometric  functions,  since  sin  (ifn.  2t r) 
=r  sin  x,  tan  (x  ^  nn)  rr  tan  x.  More  generally,  a  func¬ 
tion  unaffected  bv  putting  for  its  argument  some  alge¬ 
braic  function  of  the  argument.  —  p.  law,  Chem.,  the  gener¬ 
alization  that  the  properties,  physical  and  chemical,  of  the 
elements  are  periodic  functions  of  their  atomic  weights.  It 
is  called  also  Mendeleejff  's  law.  Such  a  relationship  between 
properties  and  atomic  weights  was  recognized  as  early  as 
1829  by  Dobereiuer,  who  drew  attention  to  certain  groups 
of  three  closely  related  elements,  the  atomic  weight  of  one 
of  which  is  the  mean  of  those  of  the  other  two,  as  in  the 
case  of  calcium,  strontium,  and  barium.  Such  groups  are 
called  triads  of  Dobereiner.  I11  1864  Newlands  and  Lotliar 
Meyer  independently  arranged  a  number  of  the  elements 
in  order  of  their  atomic  weights  in  such  a  way  as  to  bring 
out  the  fact  that  at  the  end  of  a  certain  period  the  same 
properties  recur.  This  periodic  system  of  classification  of 
the  elements  was  brought  to  its  present  position  of  promi¬ 
nence  chiefly  by  Mendelyeev,  who  in  1869-70  not  only  dis¬ 
cussed  in  detail  the  relations  of  the  known  elements,  but, 


per  i-cy'ti-al  (-eYsh'Y-rtl ;  -sYt'Y- 
rtl),  a.  Situated  around  a  cell. 
Pe-ri'da  (pC-rT'dd).  Bib. 
per'l-desm  (p  5  r'Y-d  e  z’m),  n. 
[peri-  +  Gr.  fietr/xr)  bundle.] 
Bot.  The  conjunctive  tissue  1 
about  a  vascular  bundle  in  aste-  I 
lie  stems. 

per/i-deB-mi'ti8  (-d  C  z-m  T't  Y  s  ; 
-d6s-),  n.  [NL.]  Med.  Inflam¬ 
mation  of  the  peridesmium. 
pe-rid'i-al  ( p£-rYd'Y-al),  a.  Bot.  I 
Of  or  pert,  to  a  peridium 
per  i-did'y-mis  (p  5  r'Y-d  Y  d'Y-  i 
mYs),  n.  [NL.]  Anat.  The  tunica  | 
albuginea  of  the  testicle, 
per  i-did  y-mi'ti8  (-ml'tYs),  n.  1 
[NL.]  Med.  Inflammation  of  the 
perididvmis. 

pe  rid'I-i-form'  (p  P-r  Y  d'Y-Y- 
tdrm'),  a.  Bot.  Of  the  form  of  a 
peridium.  [A  peridiolum.l 
pe-rid'i-ole(pP-rld'Y-ol  ),n.  Bot.  | 
per'i-dot'ic  (p?r'Y-d8t'Yk),  a. 
Of  or  pert,  to  peridot, 
perie  +  perry. 
per  i-e'eians  (pPr'Y-e'shdfnz). 
Var.  of  pericecians. 
per  i-e-ge'sis  (-P-je'sYs),  n.  [L., 
fr.  Gr.  frepiTjyrjtri?.]  Descrip¬ 
tion  of  a  region  ;  also,  a  tour, 
per'i-e-le'sia  (-P-le'sYs),  n.  [Gr. 
TrepieiATjtrc?  wrapping  round.] 
Medieval  Music.  A  long  ligature 
or  melodic  phrase  sung  to  one 
syllable,  towards  the  close  of  a 
mekody . 


fer  l-en-ceph'a-li'tis,  n.  [NL.] 
nflammation  of  the  pia  mater, 
per  i-en  ter'ic  (-Pn-tPr'Yk),  a. 
Zool.  a  \round  the  enteron.  b 
Pert,  to  the  perienteron. 
per  i-en'ter-on  K-n'ter-Qn),  n 
[NL.]  Zool.  A  perivisceral  cav¬ 
ity  derived  from  the  blastocale. 
per  i  ep  en'dy-mal  (-Sp-5n'dY- 
mrfl),  a.  Anat.  See  peri-. 
perierer.  +  pekrier. 
per'i-er  gy  ( pfr'Y-flr'jY),  n.  [Gr. 
nepieoyia,  fr.  7 repcepyot  over- 
careful.]  1.  Excessive  care.  Obs. 
2.  /{lo  t.  A  labored  style.  Rare. 
periferie.  *i*  periphery. 
pe  rif'er-y.  Periphery.  Re,f.  Sp. 
per  i-fis'tu-lar  (-fYs'tfl-ldr),  a 
Med.  Around  a  fistula, 
per  i-fo'li-a-ry,  a.  ISee  peri-; 
foliar.]  Bot.  Situated  around 
the  margins  of  leaves, 
per  i-fol-Iic'u-li'tis.  n.  [NL.] 
Med.  Inflammation  around  the 
hair  follicles. 

per'i-frase.  per'i-fras'tic.  Peri¬ 
phrase,  periphrastic.  Ref.  Sp. 
per  i-gal  a c-te ' um. u . [N L. ;  j>eri- 
-I-  Gr.  yaA a,  yaAoKro?,  milk.] 
That  part  of  thehy  pothetical  or¬ 
bit  of  the  sun  (or  n  star)  at  which 
it  is  nearest  the  Milky  Way. 
perigale.  +  pareoal. 
per  i-ga'mi-um,  «.  [NL.  ;  perx- 
-4-  Gr.  yapos  marriage.]  Bot.  A 
perichfetium.  Obs. 
per'i-gan  gli-on'ic  (-g  ll  i)'g  1 Y- 


Sn'Yk),  a.  Zool.  See  peri-. 
per  i-gas'tric  ( -gfi.B'trTk),  a.  Sur¬ 
rounding  the  alimentary  canal. 

fer'i-gas-tri'tis,  n.  [NL.)  Med. 

nflammation  of  the  peritoneal 
coat  of  the  stomach, 
per  i-gas'tru-la.  u.  [NL.  1  Enx- 
bri/ol.  Agasti  ula  developed  from 
a  periblastula.  —  per  i  gas'tru- 
lar.  a.  —  per  i-gas  tru  la'tion.  n. 
peri-gen'e-sis,  n.  Dynamic 
theory  of  reproduction. Haeckel. 
per  i-ge'um  (p  £  r'Y-j  e'u  m),  n. 
[NL.]  Perigee.  Obs.  or  R. 
periig-nath'ic  (-Yg-n&th'Yk),  a. 
Zool.  About  the  jaws. 
per'i-gon(-g5n),n.[per«— f-Gr.yco- 
vca  angle.]  A  round  angle.  Ial.I 
pe-rig'o-naL  Var.  of  pekigoni-| 
per'i-gor-dine'  ( pcr'Y-g fir-den'), 
per  i-gour-dine'  (-goor-den'i,  n. 
[F .  peri  your  dine,  fern,  adj.)  a 
A  country  dance  of  the  district 
of  Perigord.  b  Music  for  such 
a  dance,  in  quick  triple  time, 
per'l-graph  (pcr'Y-graf h  r«.  [Gr. 
■nepiyprj(f>ri  outline.]  a  An  in¬ 
scription  around  something. 
Obs.  b  An  inaccurate  delinea¬ 
tion  of  anything.  Rare.  —  per'- 
i-graph'ic  (-grflf'Yk),  a.  Rare. 
perigrine.  peregrine. 
per'i-hae'mal  or  -he'mal  (-he'- 
nv/1),  a.  Zool.  Designating,  or 
pert,  to.certain  canals  in  echino- 
derms  formerly  regarded  as  rep¬ 
resenting  blooVl  vessels.  They 


11  ri  Be  as  outgrowths  of  thecoelom. 

per  i-he-pat'ic,  a.  See  peri-,  2. 
per  i-her-me'ni-al  (-h?r-me'nY- 
rtl),  a.  Logic.  Pert,  to  the  doc¬ 
trine  of  propositions  contained 
in  Aristotle’s  nepi  ’ Ep/uTjpeia?, 
which  does  not  entirely  accord 
with  the  more  canonical  teach¬ 
ings  of  the  “  Analytics.” 
per'i  jove  (p6r'Y-jov),  n.  [Cf. 
F.  pdrijorr.]  Astron.  That  point 
in  tlie  orbit  of  a  satellite  of  Jupi¬ 
ter  nearest  the  planet’s  center, 
per  i-kar'y-on  (-kfir'Y-fin).  n. 
[NL.  ;  peri-  -f  Gr.  Kapvov  nut.] 
Anat.  The  body  of  a  nerve  cell.  ! 
per  i-keph  a-lai'a  (pSr'Y-kel'r/- 
ll'd),  »/.  [Gr.  TrepiKe'baba  a  ; 
Trepi  around  -f-  Ace^aAr)  head.] 
Gr.  Antig.  A  head  covering  that  1 
inclosed  the  hair, 
per  i-kro'ni  on  (-kro'nY-fin),  n. 
[NL  ;  peri-  +  Gr.  Kpopos  Sat¬ 
urn.]  =  PERISATURNIUM. 
per'll,  v.  i.  To  be  in  danger. 
Obs.  8f  R 

per  i-la-ryn'ge-al  (-ld-rYn'jC-tfl; 
-l&r'Tn-je'rtl),  a.  See  peri-. 
perii-lar  vn-gi'tis  (-l&r'Yn-j! '- 
tYs),  n.  [NL.]  Inflammation  of 
areolar  tissue  about  the  larvnx. 
per'ild.  Periled.  Ref.  Sp‘. 
per'il-less.  a.  See  -i.ess. 
per'il-some.  a.  Perilous.  Obs. 
per'i-lym  phan'gi-al  (p£r'Y-lYm- 
tUn'jY-dl),  a.  Anat.  Around 


or  beside  a  lymphatic  vessel, 
per'  i-lym  phan-gi'tis  ( -1  Ym'l  ftn- 
jT'tYs),  n.  [NL.]  Inflamma¬ 
tion  of  perilymphangial  tissues, 
per  1-lym-phat'lc  (-lTm-fftt'Yk), 
a.  a  Pert.  to.  or  containing, 
perilymph,  b  rerilyxnphangiu 
perimancie.  +  pyromancy. 
per  1-mar 'tl-um  (-mar'shY-tfm), 
n.  [NL.  ;  peri-  -f  L.  Mars , 
Martis ,  Mars.]  Astron.  That 
apsis  of  the  orbit  of  a  satellite 
of  Mars  nearest  the  planet, 
per  i-mas-ti'tis.  n.  [NL  ]  = 

paramastitis. 

per  i-men  in-gi'tis,  [NL.]  = 
pachymeningitis. 
per'i-ment.  +  pediment. 
per-im'e-ter-less.  a.  See -less. 
per-im'e-tral  (p^r-Ym'f-tral),  a. 
=  perimetric. 

per  i-me'tri-al  (p  ?  r'Y-ni  e't  r  Y- 
dl).  per'i-me'tric  (-me'trYk), 
a.  [peri-  -f  Gr.  ju.r)Tpa  uterus.] 
Anat.  Around  or  near  the  uterus, 
per-im'plish,  v.  t.  [OF.  j>arem- 
plir ;  L.  per  -f  implere  to  fill.] 
To  fulfill.  Ohs.  —  per-im'plish- 
ment,  ».  Obs. 

11  per  im  pos-sl'bi-le  (pPr  Ym'- 
pd-sYb'Y-le).  [L.;  jter  -+-  xnipos- 
lmpuKsihh-. )  /jii/ic.  See 

KEDUCTIO  AD  IMPOSSIBILE. 

per  i-my  e-li'tls,  n.  [NL.]  Med. 
Spinnl  meningitis, 
per  i-nae'um.  Var.  of  perine¬ 
um.  —  per'i- nae'al,  a. 


per'ine  (pSr'Tn),  n.  [peri-  -f 
-ine,  as  in  in  tine,  extine .]  Bot. 
Tlie  perimum. 

per  i-ne  o-cele  (-Y-ne'fi-sel),  n. 
[perineo-  +-cele.\  Med.  Hernia 
tnrough  the  perineum. 

fer'i-ne  o-syn'the  sis.  n.  Surg. 

'lastic  restoration  of  a  com¬ 
pletely  lacerated  perineum, 
per'i-ne-ot'o-my  (pgr'Y-nP-fit'fl- 
mY),  n.  [perineo-  -t-  -tom y.] 
Incision  into  the  perineum, 
per  i-ne  o-vag'i-nal,  a.  Med.  Of 
or  pertaining  to  the  perineum 
and  vagina. 

per  i-neph'ri-um  (pfir'Y-nff'rY- 
lini),  n.  [NL.]  Anat.  The  cap¬ 
sule  of  connective  and  fatty 
tissue  about  the  kidney.— 
neph'ral  (-rdl),  per  i-nep) 
(-rY-<U),  per  i-neph'ric  (-rfh,7*. 
per  i-nep- tu'ni-um  (-n?p-ta'nY- 
tZm),  11.  [NL.  ;  peri-  -f  L  Nejt- 
tunus  Neptune.]  Astron.  That 
apse  of  the  orbit  of  Neptune’s 
satellite  nearer  the  planet, 
pe-rin'i-nm  (pg-rYn'l-tfm),  n. 
[NL.:  peri-  +  Gr.  is,  ivo*,  fiber.] 
Bot.  The  sculptured  epispore,or 
outer  coat,  of  some  microsporef. 
per'i-nu'cle-ar  (i>  6  r  i-n  n'klr- 
«r),  a.  Surrounding  a  nucleus, 
ner'i-oc'n-lar, a.  [peri-- h  ocu¬ 
lar.]  Anat.  Surrounding  the 
eyeball,  hut  within  the  orbit, 
pe'ri-od,  t.  Put  an  end  to.  Obs. 
per-i'o-date  (p5r-I'0-d5t),  n. 


ale,  senate,  care,  ?im,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofa ;  eve,  event,  6nd,  recent,  maker;  ice,  Ill;  old,  obey,  orb,  5dd,  sSft,  connect ;  use,  unite,  iirn,  up,  circus,  menu  ; 

U  Foreign  Word.  ^Obsolete  Variant  of.  +  combined  with.  =  equals. 
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PERISPHERICAL 


on  this  basis,  made  predictions,  some  of  which  have  since 
been  fulfilled.  (See  kka-.j  The  accompanying  table  is  a 
modified  form  of  Mendelyeev’s.  See  also  element,  3. 

Periodic  System  of  tiie  Chemical  Elements. 

Atomic  weights  are  in  round  numbers.  The  horizontal  rows 
represent  periods  ;  the  columns,  “  uaturul  fumilies  ”  or  groups 
Roman  numerals  denote  the  highest  valence  (in  some  cases  theo¬ 
retical)  toward  oxygen  ;  the  italics,  valence  toward  hydrogen.  In 
columns  0-VI1,  elements  whose  symbols  are  in  the  same  vertical 
line  are  more  closely  related  to  one  another  than  to  the  other 
elements  of  their  family.  Column  VIII  contains  three  groups, 
the  inemberB  of  each  of  which  huve  similar  properties  and  nearly 
the  same  atomic  weights  Gaps  (indicated  by  dashes)  may  be 
tilled  as  otten  in  the  past,  by  discovery  of  new  elements. 


0 

0 

1 

/ 

11 

II 

III 

III 

IV 

IV 

m 

VI 

II 

VII 

/ 

VIII 

He,  4 

Be.  9 

B.  11 

C.  12 

K.„ 

P.  31 

0, 10 

F.  19 

Ne.  20 

Na,  23 

Mg,  24 
Ca,  40 

Al,  27 

Si.  23 

*  :?> 

Cl.  35.5 

A,  4o 

K,  39 

Sc,  41 

Ti.  4* 

V,  51 

Or,  58 

M 11,  55 

Fe,50;  Co,  59;  Ni,  58  7 

— 

Cu,  04 

Zn,  (Jo 

Gtt.  ,0 

Ge.  72.5 

As,  75 

Se,  79 

Br,  30 

Kr,82 

Rb,  8o..5 

Sr,  »8 

Y,  v.» 

Zr.  91 

N!>,  '.4 

Ru,  102;  Rh,  108;  Pd, 

— 

Sg,  log 

Cd,  112 

In.  115 

Sn,  119 

Sb,  120 

Te,  12.8 

I.  127 

X,128 

Cs,  133 

Ba,  137 

La,  139 

Ce.ete.  140-74 

Ta.  1.81 

W,  134 

Os,  191;  Ir,  193;  Pt,195 

— 

Au,  197 

Hg,  2(10 

Tl,  204 

Pb,  207 

Bi,  208 

Ra,  220.4 

- 

Th,  232.42 

— 

U,  238.5 

— 

-  -  ~ 

—  periodic  perturbation.  Astron.  See  perturbation.—  p.  star, 
Astron.,  a  variable  star  whose  changes  of  brightness  recur 
at  fixed  periods.  —  p.  system.  See  under  periodic  law,  above. 

per  i-od'ic  (pGr'i-od'Tk),  a.  [per-  -f-  iodic.']  CAcm.  Des¬ 
ignating,  or  pertaining  to,  the  highest  oxygen  acid  of  io¬ 
dine,  derived  from  the  hypothetical  heptoxide,  I.,07.  The 
simpler  varieties  of  periodic  acid  are  distinguished  as  nor¬ 
mal,  HjI07,  ortho-,  HfjlOfl,  meso -,  H3IO.-,,  and  melu-,  HI04. 
The  only  one  known  in  the  free  state  is  the  ortho  acid,  but 
periodates  are  known  corresponding  to  the  meso  and 
meta  acids,  and  also  to  hypothetical  acids  derived  from 
one  of  the  above  varieties  by  loss  of  water  from  two  or 
more  molecules.  Such  are  diperiodic  acid,  HhLOm,  di- 
mesoperiodic  acid,  H4I0O9,  etc.  Orthoperiodic  acid,  H-IOo,  19 
a  deliquescent  crystalline  substance,  which  acts  as  a  strong 
oxidizer.  Most  of  the  periodates  are  insoluble  in  water, 
pe  ri  od'i-cal  (pe/ri-Bd'Y-kdl),  0 .  1.  =  periodic,  1. 

2.  Characterized  by  periods  ;  recurring  more  or  less  regu¬ 
larly  after  a  certain  period  of  time.  =  periodic,  2. 

3.  Rhet.  =  periodic,  3.  Obs.  or  R. 

4  Published  or  appearing  with  a  fixed  interval  (more  than 
one  day)  between  the  issues  or  numbers  ;  —  said  of  maga¬ 
zines,  reviews,  etc.  ;  also,  published  in,  characteristic  of, 
writing  for,  or  connected  with,  such  publications, 
periodical  year.  =  anomalistic  year. 

pe  rl-Od'i-cal,  n.  A  magazine  or  other  publication  which 
appears  at  stated  or  regular  intervals; — not  applied  to 
books  published  in  parts,  and  but  rarely  to  newspapers. 

Periodical.  This  term  includes  all  magazines,  newspapers,  or 
serial  publications  partaking  of  the  nature  of  a  periodical. 

U.  S.  Information  Circular  on  Copyright?. 
pe  ri  0  dic'i  ty  (pe'rl-o-dis'T-tT),  n.  ;  pi.  -ties  (-tlz).  [Cl. 
F.  period  idle.]  Quality  or  state  of  being  periodical,  or 
regularly  recurrent ;  specif.  :  a  Plant  Physiol.  The  tend¬ 
ency  of  a  plant  to  exhibit  rhythmical  changes  in  vital  func¬ 
tions  or  activities.  Nyctitropic  movements,  seasonal  exu¬ 
dation  pressure,  the  habit  of  flowering  at  certain  periods, 
etc.,  are  instances  of  periodicity,  b  Elec.  Frequency.  See 
frequency,  5.  c  Physiol.  Recurrence  of  menses. 
"*r-i'0-dlde  (per-i'o-did ;  -did),  n.  Chern.  An  iodide  con¬ 
taining  a  higher  proportion  of  iodine  than  any  other  iodide 
of  the  same  substance  or  series.  See  per-. 
pe  ri-od'o-gram  (pe'rT-Sd'o-grSm),  n.  [ period  -f-  -gram.] 
A  curve  exhibiting  graphically  the  periodicity  of  any  nat¬ 
ural  or  physical  phenomenon. 

per  i-CB'ci  (per'T-e'si),  n.  pi.  ;  sing,  -cus  (-kSs).  [NL.  peri- 
oeci ,  fr.  Gr.  ncpioucoi ;  nepi  around  -J-  ot ko?  house,  dwell¬ 
ing.]  1.  Those  who  live  on  the  same  parallel  of  latitude 
but  on  opposite  meridians,  so  that  it  is  noon  in  one  place 
when  it  is  midnight  in  the  other.  Compare  ant<eci. 

2.  [cap.]  Gr.  Hist.  In  ancient  Laconia,  free  citizens  of  the 
subject  class  who  carried  on  trade  and  industry,  forbidden 
to  the  Spartiates.  They  served  in  the  Spartan  armies  and 
navy,  but  had  no  political  rights.  Cf .  Helot,  I,  Spartiate. 

—  per  i-CB'cic  (  sTk),  a. 

per  i  OS'te-al  (-5s'te-al),  a.  Anal.  Situated  around  bone; 
of  or  pertaining  to  the  periosteum, 
per'i-os'te-ot'o-my  (-5t'o-mT),  n.  [periosteum  -j-  -tomy.] 
Sura.  Incision  of  the  periosteum. 

per  i  os'te-um  (-os'te-?7m),  n. ;  L.  pi.  -tea  (-a).  [NL.,  fr. 
Gr.  Trepioareo?  round  the  bones;  nepi  around-}-  oareov  a 
bone:  cf.  L.  periosteon.]  Anal.  The  membrane  of  con¬ 
nective  tissue  which  closely  invests  all  bones  except  at 
the  articular  surfaces.  Its  outer  fibrous  layer  furnishes 
attachment  for  muscles;  its  inner  layer  furnishes  osteo¬ 


blasts  and  contains  blood  vessels  by  which  the  bone  is 
nourished.  The  vascular  areolar  tissue  lining  the  narrow 
cavity  of  a  bone  is  sometimes  called  internal  periosteum. 
per  i-OS-ti'tis  (per'T-os-ti'tls),  n.  [NL.;  periosteum  -f  -Ms.] 
Inflammation  of  the  periosteum .  -per' 1-os- tit 'ic  (-tT  t'T  k ) ,  a . 
per  i-os  to'sis  (-to'sis),  n.  [NL. ;  peri-  -}-  ostosis.]  Med. 
Morbid  ossification  on  the  external  surface  of  a  bone, 
per  i  os'tra-cum  (-5s'tra-kum),  n. ;  L.  pi  -traca  (-kd). 
[NL.  ;  peri-  -f-  Gr.  oarpaKov  shell  of  a  testacean.]  Zool. 
A  cliitinous  layer  covering  the  exterior  of  the  shell  in 
many  mollusks.  It  is  usually  well  developed  in  fresh¬ 
water  forms,  and  serves  to  protect  the  shell  from  the  erod¬ 
ing  action  ot  the  water.  —  peri-OS'tra-cal  (-kdl),  a. 

per  i-ot'ic  (-5t'Tk  ;  -o'tTk),  a. 
[peri-  -f-  Gr.  ovs,  a>r<k,  the 
ear.]  Zool.  Around  the  ear; 
designating,  pertaining  to, 
or  composed  of,  the  bony  el¬ 
ements  which  surround  the 
internal  ear  and  form  or  help 
to  form  its  capsule.  Typi¬ 
cally  there  are  three:  the 
prodtic ,  epiolic ,  and  opis- 
thotic  (see  these  terms).  In 
teleost  fishes  additional  ele¬ 
ments,  the  pterotic  and  sphe- 
notic ,  occur.  In  many  ot  the 
lower  vertebrates  and  embryos  of  higher  forms  these 
elements  are  distinct,  but  in  higher  vertebrates  they  com¬ 
monly  fuse  with  each  other  or  with  neighboring  bones.  In 
man  they  form  the  petrous  and  mastoid  portions  of  the 
temporal  bone.  —  n.  A  periotic  bone  or  cartilage. 
Per'i-pa-tet'ic  (-pd-tSt'Tk),  a.  [L.  penpaleticus,  Gr.  trepi- 
naTyiTiKos ,  fr.  nepinareiv  to  walk  about ;  jrepi  -}-  nareiv 
to  walk  :  cf.  F.  peripatetique.]  1.  Of  or  pert,  to  the  phi¬ 
losophy  or  the  followers  of  Aristotle  (who  gave  his  in¬ 
structions  while  walking  in  the  Lyceum  at  Athens). 

2.  [/.  c.]  Walking  about ;  itinerant.  Often  Humorous. 
Per  i  pa  tet'ic,  n.  1.  A  disciple  of  Aristotle;  an  Aristote¬ 
lian.  Among  the  more  eminent  of  the  ancient  Peripatetics 
were  Theophrastus  of  Lesbos,  who  succeeded  Aristotle 
as  head  of  the  school ;  Eudemus  of  Rhodes ;  Strato  of 
Lampsacus,  who  transformed  Aristotle’s  philosophy  to  a 
thoroughgoing  naturalism;  and  Andronicusof  Rhodes  and 
Alexander  of  Aphrodisias,  the  great  editors  and  commen¬ 
tators  of  Aristotle’s  works. 

2.  [/.  c.]  A  pedestrian  ;  an  itinerant.  Usually  Humorous. 

3.  [/.  c.]  pi.  a  Instruction  after  Aristotle's  manner; 
instruction  by  lectures.  Rare,  b  Journeyings  hither  and 
thither.  Rare;  Humorous. 

Per  i  pa  tet'i-cism  (-T-sTz'm),  n.  1.  The  doctrines  or 
philosophy  of  the  Peripatetics. 

2.  [/.  c.]  Habit  of  walking  about  or  of  traveling  from 
place  to  place.  Rare  ;  Usually  Humorous. 

Pe  rip'a  tus  (pe-rip'd-tiis),  n.  [Gr.  nepinaros  ;  nepi  about 
-f-  ttoto?  way.]  The  place  in  the  Lyceum  where  Aristotle 
walked  while  teaching ;  hence,  Aristotelian  philosophy. 
P9-rip'a  tUS,  7i.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  7reptVaro9  a  walking  about.] 
Zool.  A 


Nat  size 

ized  terrestrial  arthropods  usually  regarded  as  intermedi¬ 
ate  between  the  segmented  worms  and  the  insects.  They 
have  an  unsegmented  caterpillarlike  body  with  numerous 
pairs  of  short  unsegmentea  legs  which  end  in  cliitinous 
claws.  Their  head  bears  a  pair  of  jointed  antennae,  a  pair 
of  small  oral  papillae,  and  a  pair  of  hooklike  jaws.  They 
breathe  by  tracheae.  The  species  live  in  damp  forests  in 
tropical  America,  the  West  Indies,  and  tropical  Africa. 
Related  forms,  formerly  included  in  Peripaius ,  occur 
in  Australia,  New  Zealand,  the  Malay  Islands,  etc.  The 
largest  of  them  become  two  or  three  inches  long.  In  most 
classifications  they  constitute  a  distinct  class,  the  Pro- 
tracheata,  syn.  Onychophora.  —  pe  rip'a-toid  (-toid),  a. 
per'i-pe-te'ia  (pSr'T-pe-te'yd ; -ti'd)  ( 7i.  [Gr.  7repi7T€T«ia.] 
per  i  pe  ti'a  (pSr'T-p£-ti'd)  |  A  sudden  reverse  of 

circumstances  in  a  drama  or,  by  extension,  in  actual  affairs. 

Certainly  it  cannot  without  some  great  peripeteia  or  vertiginous 
whirl  of  fortune.  De  Quince;/. 

pe-riph'er-al  (pe-rTf'er-dl),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  pe¬ 
riphery  ;  constituting  a  periphery ;  peripheric ;  hence, 
Anal .,  external;  away  from  the  central  nervous  system  ; 
as,  the  peripheral  termination  of  a  nerve  (see  nervous 
system).  —  pe-riph'er-al-ly,  adv. 
pe-riph'er-y  (p?-rTf'er-T  ;  277),  n. ;  pi.  -ies  (-Tz).  [L.  peri¬ 
pheral,  Gr.  Trepn^epeta;  irepi  around  -f-  <fn -peiu  to  bear,  carry: 
cf.  F .  peripheric.]  1.  The  line  bounding  a  rounded  surface; 
more  generally,  the  external  boundary  or  superficial  parts 
of  any  body  ;  the  surface  ;  loosely,  the  surrounding  space. 


2  Geom.  The  circumference  or  perimeter  of  a  circle, 
ellipse,  or  other  closed  curvilinear  figure  ;  also,  the  perim¬ 
eter  of  a  polygonal  figure. 

periphery  of  the  iris,  Anat.,  the  areola  of  the  iris  of  the  eye. 
perl-phrase  (pSr'I-fraz),  n.  [Cf.  F.  periphrase.  See  pe¬ 
riphrasis.]  Periphrasis. 

perl-phrase,  v.  t.  <1*  i. ;  per'i-phrased  (-frazd) ;  per'i- 
phras'ing  (-frazlng).  [Cf.  F.  periphraser.]  To  express 
by,  or  use,  periphrasis,  or  circumlocution, 
pe-riph'ra-sls  (pe-rTf'rd-sTs),  n .;  pi.  -rases  (-sez).  [L., 
Gr.  7repc</>pao-c> ;  rrepi  -j-  <f>pd^etv  to  speak.  See  phrase.] 
Rhet.  a  The  use  of  more  words  than  are  necessary  to  ex¬ 
press  the  idea  ;  a  roundabout  or  indirect  way  of  speaking  ; 
circumlocution.  “To  describe  by  enigmatic  periphrases.” 
De  Quincey.  b  An  instance  of  such  use  ;  a  circumlocution. 
Syn.  — See  redundancy. 

per  i  phras'tic  (pSr'T-frSs'tlk),  a.  [Gr.  7repi$paoTUfOs : 
cf.  F.  periphrastique.]  Expressing,  or  expressed,  in  more 
words  than  are  necessary  ;  characterized  by  periphrasis, 
periphrastic  conjugation,  Gram.,  conjugation  by  the  use  of 
one  or  more  auxiliaries,  as  disting,  from  that  by  inflection 
of  the  simple  verb;  thus,  he  does  go  for  he  goes ;  J  shall 
have  been  for  L.fiieio.  —  p.  genitive,  Gram.,  a  prepositional 
phrase  (as  with  Eng.  of  or  Fr.  de)  equiv.  to  a  genitive, 
perl-plasm  (pSr'I-piaz'm),  72.  [peri-  -j-  -plasm.]  Rot. 
a  In  fungi  of  the  order  Perispoi  iales,  the  peripheral  hya¬ 
line  layer  of  protoplasm  in  the  oogonium  and  pollinodium, 
distinguished  from  the  goiioplasrn.  b  In  pteridophytes, 
a  mucilaginous  protoplasmic  mass  composed  of  the  tapetal 
cells  in  a  sporangium,  serving  to  nourish  the  spores  in  it. 
per  i-pleg-matlc  (plSg-mSt'ik),  a.  [Gr.  7repi  -f-  nhtypa 
wreath.  ]  Astron.  Returning  into  or  repeating  itself;  —  said 
of  certain  ^o-called  periodic  orbits  derived  first  by  Hill,  de¬ 
veloped  by  Gylden,  elaborated  by  Poiiicard  and  others, 
per  i-proc-ti'ti^  (pSr'T-prbk-ti'tTs),  n.  [NL.;  peri- proc¬ 
titis.]  Med.  Inflammation  of  the  tissues  about  the  rectum, 
pe  rip'ter  al  (pe-rlp'ter-ftl),  a.  [peri-  -f-  Gr.  mepov 
feather,  wing,  row  of  columns.]  Arch.  Having  a  row  of 
columns  on  all  sides.  See  column iation  a. 
pe-ripler-OUS  (-ws),  a.  a  Arch.  Peripteral,  b  Rot.  Alate. 
pe-rique'  (pe-rek'),  n.  [Louisiana  F.]  A  kind  of  strong- 
flavored  tobacco  with  medium-sized  leaf,  small  stem, 
tough  and  gummy  fiber,  raised  in  Louisiana,  and  cured  in 
its  own  juices,  so  as  to  be  very  dark-colored,  usually  black. 
It  is  marketed  in  tightly  wrapped  rolls  called  carottes,  and 
is  chiefly  used  as  an  ingredient  of  smoking  mixtures. 
per'i-sarc(pSr'T-sark),  7/.  [;>m--{-  Gr.  odp^,  o-apxo^,  flesh.] 
Zool.  The  outer,  usually  cliitinous,  integument  of  a  hy- 
droid.  — per  i-sar'eal  (-siir'k&l),  per'i  sar'eous  (  kMs),a. 
pe-ris'ei-ans  (pe-rTsh'T-dnz  ;  -rTs'T-anz)  )  n.  pi.  [NL.  Pe- 
pe  ris'ei  i  (pe-rTsh'T-i ;  pe-rTs'I-I)  (  riscii ,  fr.  Gr. 

TTcpicTKios  ;  nepi  around  -f-  aiua  shadow  :  cf.  F.  periscien.] 
Those  who  live  within  a  polar  circle,  whose  shadows,  dur¬ 
ing  some  summer  days,  will  move  entirely  round,  falling 
toward  every  point  of  the  compass.  —  pe-ris'ei-an  (-5 n),  a. 
per'i-SCOpe(per'I-8kop),72.  [ peri -  -j-  -scope.]  a  A  periscopic 
lens,  b  An  optical  instrument  on  some  submarines  to  per¬ 
mit  of  an  outlook  over  the  water  when  the  boat  is  sub¬ 
merged.  The  image  is  formed  in  the  focus  of  a  paraboloi¬ 
dal  reflector.  A  similar  instrument  is  called  the  omni- 
scope.  Cf.  PANORAMIC  8IQHT,  ALTISCOPE. 

per'i-scop'ic  (-skbp'ik)  (  a.  Viewing  all  around,  or  on  all 
per  i-scop'i-cal  (-T-kfil)  j  sides  ;  giving  a  distinct  image  of 
objects  viewed  obliquely,  as  well  as  those  in  a  direct  line  ; 

—  applied  specif,  to  certain  kinds  of  compound  lenses  for 
the  microscope,  camera,  etc.,  and  to  a  kind  of  spectacles 
having  lenses  of  considerable  curvature.  —  pe-lis'CO-plsxn 
(pe-rts'ko-pTz’m  ;  pSr'T-skop^z’m),  n. 

per'ish  (pSr'Tsh),  v.  i, ;  per'ished  (-Tsht) ;  per'ish-ino. 
[ME.permeTi,  perisshen ,  F .  pSrir,  p.  pr.  p&rissant,  L.  pe- 
rire  to  go  or  run  through,  come  to  nothing,  perish  ;  per 
through  -f-  ire  to  go.  Cf.  issue  ;  see  2d  -ish.]  To  be  de¬ 
stroyed  ;  to  pass  away  ;  to  become  nothing  ;  to  be  lost ; 
hence,  to  wither  ;  to  waste  away ;  to  die  ;  to  incur  spiritual 
death  ;  to  suffer  spiritual  or  moral  ruin,  as  a  nation. 

The  thoughts  of  a  soul  that  perish  in  thinking.  Locke. 
per'ish-a-ble  (-a-b’l),  a.  [Cf.  F.  passable .]  Liable  to 
perish  ;  subject  to  decay,  destruction,  or  death  ;  as,  per¬ 
ishable  goods;  our  perishable  bodies.  —  per'ish-a-bil'l-ty 
(  bTl'T-tl),  per'ish  a  ble  ness,  n.  —  per'ish-a-bly,  adv. 
per'ish-a-bles  (-b’lz),  n.  pi. ;  sing..  Rare ,  perishable. 
Things,  esp.  foodstuffs  in  transit,  liable  to  decay, 
per'i-sperm  (pgr'T-spfirm),  n.  [Cf.  F.  peiisperme.  See 
peri-;  sperm.]  Rot.  Nutritive  tissue  in  a  seed; — now 
applied  only  to  tissue  derived  from  the  nucellus,  and  there¬ 
fore  outside  of  the  embryo  sac,  in  contrast  to  endosperm. 

—  per'i-sper'mal  (  spfir'mSl),  per'i  sper'mic  (-mlk),  a. 
per  i-spher'ic  (-sfSr'Tk)  la.  Exactly  spherical ;  globular, 
per'i-spher'l-cal  (-T-ktfl) )  Rare. 


Chem  A  salt  of  periodic  acid, 
pe  ri-od'i-c&l  1st,  n.  One  who 
pubiishes.or  writes  for,  a  period¬ 
ical.—  peri-od'i-cal-iBm(  -Tz’m), 
«.  —  pe  ri-od'i-cal-ize,  v.  i 
pe  ri-od'i-cal-ly,  adv  of  peri¬ 
odical. 

pe  ri-od'i-cal-ness,  n  See -ness. 
pe'rl-od-ize,  v.  t.  To  end.  Obs. 
per  1-o-don'tal  ( p  6  r^-o-d  5  n'- 
t/tl),  a.  [ peri -  +  Gr.  o&ovs, 
obovTOs ,  tooth.]  Peridental 
per  i-o  don  tl'ti8( -5/d5n-tT'tTs), 
n.  [NL.]  Med.  Inflammation  of 
the  peridental  membrane, 
pe  rl-od'o-scope  (p  e'r  1-5  d'ft- 
skon),  ?i.  [period  -4-  -scope.] 
Med.  A  table  or  other  means  for 
calculating  the  periodical  func¬ 
tions  of  women  or  the  probable 
date  of  expected  parturition 
period  parallellogram-  Any  one 
of  the  complete  system  of  par¬ 
allelograms  whose  vertices  are 
the  points  determined  by  the 
formula  z  =  Imp  -f  2m/p/,  where 
*2.1),  2p'  are  constants  (whose  ra¬ 
tio  is  not  real)  and  m,  my  are  any 
integers. 

per  1  ob 'clans  (pSr'Y-e'shrtnz), 

n.  pi.  =  PERKECI,  t 

per  l-oe'cus  (-k?48),  n.,  sing  of 

PF.RICKCI.  [l*ER  I  ESOPHAGEAL.  I 

per  i-oe^o-nhag'e-al.  \rar.  ofl 
per  i-o-nyen'i-a  (-o-nYk'l-d),  n. 
kNL.J  Perionyxis. 
per  i-on'yx  (-5n'Yks;  -5'nYks), 
n.  [NL.  See  peri-  ;  ONY.Y.J 
Anat.  See  eponychium 


per  i-o-nyx'is  (-C-nlk'sls),  n. 

[NL.]  Med.  Paronychia, 
per  i-o/o-pho-ri'tiB  ( -0  5-fo-rI'- 
tls).  n.  [NL.]  Med.  Inflam¬ 
mation  of  the  peritoneum  in¬ 
vesting  the  ovary 
per  i  oph-thal'mlc  (-5f-th&l'- 
mYk  ),  a.  Anat.  Around  the  eye. 
per'l-o-ple  (pFr'Y-5-p’J),  n.  [F. 
ptriopte,  fr.  Gr  nepi  about  4- 
bn\y\  the  hoof  of  a  horse.]  Far. 
The  thin  varnishlike  outer  lay¬ 
er  of  the  hoof.  —  per  i-op'lic 
(-Sp'lYk ),  a.  [peri-. I 

per  1-op 'tic  (-5p'tYkh  a.  See| 
per  1-oque'  (pfr'Y-Sk').  Var.  of 
PIROGUE. 

per  i-or'bit-al,  a.  See  peri-. 
per  i-or-chi'tis  (-5r-kI'tYs).  n. 
Med.  Inflammation  of  the  cellu¬ 
lar  tissue  around  the  testicle, 
per  i-os'te-o-phyte  (-5s'tP-$- 
Ht"),  n.  [  periosteum  - phyte  ] 
Med  A  bony  outgrowth  on  the 
periosteum. 

feri-oa'te-o-tome  (-tom'),  n. 

periosteum  -f-  -tome.]  Snrg.  A 
knife  used  in  periosteotomy, 
per  i-os  tot 'o-my  (-5s-t5t'o-mY), 
n.  Surg.  Periosteotomy 
per  1-pac  h'y-m  e  n  i  n-g l't  i  b 
( pftkM-m? n'Yn-ji'tYs),  n.  [NL.] 
Med.  Inflammation  of  the  cel¬ 
lular  tissue  between  the  dura 
and  the  spinal  canal 
per  1-pan  cre-a-ti'tls.  ».  [NL.] 

Med.  Inflammation  of  the  tis¬ 
sues  around  the  pancreas. 

Per  i-pa-te'clan.  Per  1-pa- te'- 


tlan  (pCrM-pd-te'shan),  n.  A 

peripatetic.  Obs. 
per  i-pa-tet'i-cal.  a.  Peripa¬ 
tetic.  R.  [picripatetical.  I 
per  i-pa-tet'i-cal-ly,  adv.  of| 
Per  1-pa  tid'e-a  (pfr'Y-pd-tYd'?- 
d),  n.  pi.  [NLJ  Zool.  =,Pro- 
tracheata.  See  Pkripatus. 

per'i-pa-tlze/(p?r'Y-pd-tTz/)*P-L 
[Gr  nepinareir  to  walk  about.) 
To  act  peripatetically.  Rare. 
perd-pet'al-ous  ( p5r'Y-p5t'dl- 
u s),  a.  a  Hot.  Surrounding,  or 
situated  about,  the  petals,  b 
Zool.  Surrounding  the  petaloid 
ambulacra  of  an  echinoderm. 
pe  rip'e-ty  (pc-rYp'O-tY),  n.  Per¬ 
ipeteia. 

per'i-pha-ci'tis  (p  Sr'Y-f  d-sT'- 
tYs),  w  [NL.;  peri-  4-  Gr  d>a*b<r 
lens  4-  -ill's.]  Med.  Inflamma¬ 
tion  of  the  capsule  of  the  eye. 
per  i-pha-ryn  'ge-al  ( -fd-rYn 'j?- 
d\  ;  -far' Yn-ie'dh,  a.  Zool.  Sur¬ 
rounding  tne  pharynx  ;  in  as- 
cidians,  designating  two  hands 
of  cilia  encircling  the  inside  of 
the  pharynx  at  the  oral  end. 
pe  riph'er-ad.  adv.  [  periphery 
4-  1st  -ad.]  Zool.  Toward  the 
periphery 

per  i-phe'rl-al  (p?r'Y-fe'rY-dl), 
<1.  Peripheral.  Rare. 
peri-pher'lc  (-fcr'Yk),  per'l- 
ph6r'l-cal(-T-kal  ).rr.[Cf. F  p^ri- 
|  phdriqve.  Peripheral.  Rare.  — 
per  i-pher'l-cal-ly,  adv.  Rare. 
per  i-phle-bi'tis  ( -fl?-bI'tYs).  n. 

I  [NL.]  Med.  Inflammation  of 


the  sheath  of  n  vein.  —  per  i- 

phle-bit'ic  f -bYt'Yk ).  a. 
per  1-phrac'tic  (-lrak'tlk).  a. 
[Gr.7repi</>pa2CT05lVncedround  ] 
Geom.  Multiply  connected, 
per'i-phrast  (pSr'Y-friist),  n.  A 
user  01  periphrasis.  Rare. 
per  i-phras'tl-cal  (-fras'tY-kdl), 
a.  Periphrastic 

perl-phras'tl-cal-ly,  adv.  of 

I'F.RIPH  RASTIC,  -  PH  R  A  STIC  A I.. 
per'i-phrax'y  ( p5r'Y-frak/sY),  n. 
[Gr.  7repu/)pa^t?  a  fencing 
round.]  Geom.  Multiple  con¬ 
nectivity. 

Jier'i-phyl'lum  (-fYl'tXm).  n. 
NL.  ;  pen-  ■+■  -phyll.]  Rot.  A 
odicule.  [=  pf.riphysis.  I 

per'l-physe  (pf  r'T-fYz),  n.  Rot.  \ 
pe-rlph'y-8i8  ( p^-rYf'I-sYs),  n.  : 
pi.  -yses  (-sez)  [NL.  ;  pen-  + 
Gr  <f>v< ri?  growth.]  Rot.  A 
sterile  filament  or  hair  which 
arises  from  the  hymenium  of 
certain  fungi  where  there  art- 
no  asci.  Cf.  paraphysis. 
per'i-plast  (p  5  r'Y-p  1  a  s  t).  n. 
[j>eri-  +  -jdast.]  Riot,  a  Inter¬ 
cellular  substance.  b  Cytoplasm, 
c  The  peripheral  protoplasm  of 
a  cell,  d  A  cell  wall.  —  per'i- 
plas'tlc  (-pias'tYk),  a. 
per  l-pleu-rl'tis.  n  [NL.]  Med. 
Inflammation  of  the  tissues 
about  the  costal  pleura. 
per'i-plUB  (pPr'T-plns),  n. ;  L. 
pi.  -i*  l  1  (-plT).  [1^.,  fr.  Or. 

nepiir\ov<;  a  sailing  round.]  A 
sailing  round;  —  the  title  of  sev¬ 


eral  ancient  geographical  works 

per  ip-neu-mo'ni-af-Yp-nfl-mo'- 
nY-d),  per  lp-neu'mo-ny  (-nli'- 
mO-ni),  7i  [L.  peripneumonia, 
Gr.  nepun  evpiovia .]  Pneumo¬ 
nia;  pleuropneumonia.—  per  ip- 
neu-mon'ic  (-nfl-m5n'Yk),  a. 
per'lp-neus'tic  (-nOs'tYk),  a. 
I  pen-  4-  Gr  nvewTucos  pert,  to 
breathing.]  Zool.  Having  stig 
mata  in  a  row  on  each  side  of 
the  bodv,  as  most  insects. 
per^-po-lyg'o-naKpSr'Y-po-lYg'- 
n-ndl),  a.  II  avi  ng  numerous 
sides  and  angles, 
per'i-proct  (p  Cr'Y-pr5  k  t),  n. 
[7  ten-  -4-  Gr.  npu)Kr6<;  the  anus.] 
Zool.  The  region  surrounding 
the  anus,  particularlv  of  echino- 
derms.  —  per  i-proc'tal  (-pr5k'- 
t//l).  per'i-proc'touB  (-tiis),  a. 
per  i-proc'tic  (-prhk'tTk),  a. 
Med.  Situated  around  the  anus, 
per  i-pro-stat'ic  (-prr-stftt'Yk ), 
a.  Aunt.  Around  the  prostate, 
per  i-pros  ta-ti'tls.  11.  [NL.] 

Med.  Inflammation  of  the  tissues 
around  the  prostate, 
pe-rip'ter  (p«®-rYp't?r).  ».  [Cf. 
F  perijittre.]  Arch.  A  perip- 
teros  Rare. 

pe-rip'ter-os  (-5s),  v. ;  Gr.  pi. 
-TEROi  (-oi).  [L.,  peripteral,  Gr. 
TreptTrrepo?.  See  rkripteral.] 
Arch.  A  peripteral  building, 
pe-rip'ter-y  (-Y).  r>.:  pi.- ies 
?-Yz).  Arch.  A  peripteros. 
per  1  ]^y  le-phle-bi'tls  (p5r'Y- 


pl 


•-bl'tYs),  n.  [NL.]  Med. 


Inflammation  of  the  tissue 

around  the  portal  vein, 
per  i-rec'tal,  a.  Anat.  See  peri-. 
per  i-rec-ti'tis  (-rf  k-tl'tYs),  n. 
[NL.]  Med.  =  PERIPROCTITIS, 
peri-re'nal,  a.  Anat.  See  peri-. 
per  1-rhi'nal.o.  Anat.  See  peri-. 
per  i-sal  pin-gi'tiB  (-sfiFpYn-j!'- 
tYs),  n.  (NL.J  Inflammation  of 
the  peritoneal  surface  of  the 
Fallopian  tube. 

per  i-sa-tur'ni-um  (pSr'Y-ed- 
tflr'nY-iZm),  v.  [NL.  ;  peri-  4- 
L.  Satumvs  Saturn.]  Astron. 
The  point  nearest  Saturn  in  the 
orbit  of  any  ol  its  satellites, 
perisch,  perise.  +  perish. 
per  i-acle-rot'ic,  a.  See  peri-,  2. 
perish,  etc.  ^  pierce,  etc. 
per'ish.  v.  t.  To  cause  to  per¬ 
ish.  Obs.,  Archaic ,  or  Dial. 
per'ish.  n.  A  state  of  privation 
in  the  hush.  Colton.,  Australia. 
per'ish-a-bl.  Perishable.  R.  Sp 
per'ished  (p?r'lsht),  p.  a.  Of 
wool,  deadened,  as  by  exposure 
to  wind  and  dust.  Australia. 
per'ish-er,  n.  One  that  perishes, 
per'ish  ing-ly,  adv.  of  perish¬ 
ing*  P-  pr  (  Obs.  or  Dial.  | 

per'ish  ment,  n.  See  -ment.| 
perishoner.  parishioner. 
per'isht.  Perished.  Ref.  Sp. 
per'i-so'ma  (per'Y-sS'ma),  n. 
[NL.]  Zool.  =  per  1  SOM k . 
per'i-some  (-som),  n.  [ peri -  4- 
2d -some.  ]  Zool.  Thebody  wall  of 
an  invertebrate,  esp.  of  an  ech¬ 
inoderm.  —  p  e  i^i-s  o'm  a  1,  -so- 
mat'ic(-sC»-mat'Yk),  -so'ml-al.a. 


food  foot  •  out,  oil ;  chair  ;  go  ;  sing,  ii)k  ;  ^feen,  thin  ;  nature,  verdure  (250) ;  K  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144) ;  boN ;  yet ;  zh  =  z  in  arure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Guide. 
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per  i-sple-ni'tis  (pgr'Y-splfc-ni'tYs),  n.  [NL. ;  peri-  -f  sple¬ 
nitis.]  Med.  Inflammation  of  the  tissues  around  the  spleen, 
per  i  spom'e-non  (-sp5m'e-n5n),  n. ;  L.  pi.  -ena  (-nd). 
[Gr.  nepLcrnojpei'Ov,  pr.  pass.  p.  neut.  of  nepionav  to  draw 
aromnd,  to  circumflex ;  irtpi around  -j-  anav  to  draw.]  Gr. 
Gram.  A  word  which  has  the  circumflex  accent  on  the  last 
syllable.  —  a.  Having  a  circumflex  accent  so  placed. 

Per  l  spo  ri-a'les  (-spo'rT-a'lez ;  201),  n.  pi.  [NL.;  peri- 
-f-  Gr.  o-TTopo?  seed  ;  —  in  allusion  to  the  perithecia,  which 
are  without  evident  ostioles.]  Bot.  An  order  of  parasitic 
or  saprophytic  ascomycetous  fungi  having  fascicled  asci 
and  globose  perithecia ;  —  often  called  Pyrenomycetes.  It 
includes  3  families,  one  of  which,  the  Erysibacese,  contains 
the  destructive  powdery  mildews.  See  mildew,  2  a 
pe  ris'sacl  (pc-rtsMd  ;  pgr'Y-fiSd),  n.  [Gr.  7repi<r<r<k  odd 
(fr.  Kfpi  over)  -j-2d-a</.]  Chem.  Any  element  or  radical 
whose  valence  is  an  odd  number,  as  the  monads,  triads, 
etc.;  —  contrasted  with  artiad.  —  pe  ris'sad,  a. 
pe  ris  so-dac'tyl.  pe-ris  so-dac'tyle  (peris' 6-dak'tYl),  a. 
Having  the  toes  in  odd  numbers,  or  unevenly  developed  ; 
pert,  to  Perissodactyla.  —  n.  One  of  the  Perissodactyla. 
Pe-ris  so  dac'ty-la  (-dak'tt-ld),  n. 

pi.  [NL.  ;  Gr.  7rep«rcr6?  odd  (fr. 
rrept  over)-}-  Sd<TvAo<r  finger.]  Zool . 

A  suborder  of  nonruminant  ungu¬ 
late  mammals  including  the  living 
horses,  tapirs,  rhinoceroses,  and 
various  extinct  forms.  They  usu¬ 
ally  have  an  odd  number  of  toes, 
and  in  this  case  (as  well  as  when  the 
number  is  even,  as  in  the  tapirs) 
digit  3  is  the  largest  and  is  in  line 
with  the  axis  of  the  limb.  The  teeth 
are  usually  lophodont,  and  the  pos- 
terior  premolars  resemble  true  mo¬ 
lars.  There  are  usually  23 dorsolum- 
bar  vertebrae.  Cf.  Artiodactyla. 
pe  ris  so  dac'ty  late  (-ti-lut),  dac- 
iyl'ic  (-dSk-tTKTk),  dac'ty  lous 
(-dak'tT-lfis),rt.  Zool.  Perissodactyl. 
pe  ris  so  dac'tyl  ism  (-d  5  k't  Y- 
liz’m),  n.  Zool.  The  condition  of  Perissodactyla.  Bones 

being  perissodactyl.  Tanir^ r  Radius  •‘uVl- 

pe  rls'ta  lith  (p?-rTa't4-ltth),  n.  lap,r-r  •  1U"  ’  “ 
[Irreg.  fr.  Gr.  nepiararo^  standing 
round  — | — /i/A.]  Archseol.  A  stone 
circle ;  a  cincture  of  pillarlike 
stones  around  a  mound  or  dolmen, 
per'i-stal'sis  (pgr'Y-stSl'sYs),  n.;  pi. 
peristalses  (-sez).  [NL.  See  per¬ 
istaltic.]  Physiol.  Peristaltic 
contraction  or  action, 
per  i  stal'tic  (-tTk),  a.  [Gr.  irepi- 
<tto.\tik6<;  clasping  and  compress¬ 
ing,  fr.  nepiarTtWcLv  to  surround, 
wrap  up  ;  rrepc  round  -f-  trreAAcir  to 
place,  arrange:  cf.  F .  p&ristaltique.]  1.  Physiol.  Desig¬ 
nating,  or  pert,  to,  the  peculiar  wormlike  wave  motion 
of  the  intestines  and  other  similar  structures,  produced  by 
the  successive  contraction  of  the  muscular  fibers  of  their 
walls,  forcing  their  contents  onwards. 

2.  Elec.  Designating  electrostatic  induction  between  con¬ 
ductors  in  a  common  insulator  or  cable.  Lord  Kelvin. 

—  per  1  stal'ti-cal-ly  (-tT-kul-T),  adv. 

per'i-stome  (pgr'Y-stom),  n.  [jjeri--\-  -siome.]  1.  Bot.  In 
mosses,  the  fringe  of  teeth  surrounding 
the  orifice  of  the  capsule.  It  consists  of 
4,  8, 16,  32,  or  64  teeth,  and  may  be  either 
single  or  double.  Mggk 

2.  Zool.  The  region  around  the  mouth  in 
various  invertebrates ;  as  :  a  The  lip  of  a 
spiral  shell,  b  The  membranous  area 
around  an  echinoderm’s  mouth,  c  The 
segment  of  an  annulate  worm  next  behind 
the  prostomium  and  usually  bearing  the 
mouth,  d  In  insects,  the  margin  of  the 
mouth  opening  formed  by  the  skeleton  of  the  head,  etc. 

—  per  l  sto'mi  al  (-sto'mi-al),  a. 

per  l  Slreph'ic  (-strBf'ik)  I  a.  [Gr.  nepurTpetbeiv  to  turn 
peri-Streph'l-cal  (-T-kal)  J  round.]  Turning  around  ;  ro¬ 
tatory  ;  as,  a perislrephic  painting  (of  a  panorama). 
per'I-Sty'lar  (-sti'lar),  a.  Arch.  Of,  pertaining  to,  or 
characterized  by,  a  peristyle.  See  columniation  a. 
per'i-style  (pgr'Y-stil),  n.  [L.  peristylum,  Gr.  Trepiaruhov, 
nepiarv  Ao?. ;  nepi  about-}-  cttvAos  a  column:  cf.  ¥.  peri¬ 
style.]  Arch.  1.  A  range  of  columns  with  their  entabla¬ 
ture,  etc. ;  two  or  more  colonnades  in  combination  hori- 


na  ;  a  Scaphoid  :  b  Lu¬ 
nar  ;  c  Cuneiform  ;  e 
Trapezoid  ;  /Magnuin  ; 
h  Unciform  ;  in  m  Met- 
acarpals,  and  n  Phalan¬ 
ges  of  Digits  2,  3,  4,  5. 
I)  Forefoot  of  Horse  :  a 
b  ce  fh  same  ns  in  C;  p 
Pisiform  ;  m  Metacar¬ 
pal,  or  Cannon,  Bone, 
and  n  Phalanges  of  Dig¬ 
it  3.  The  rudimentary 
second  and  fourth  Met¬ 
acarpal  (Splint  Bones) 
are  on  each  side  of  m. 


Peristome  of  a 
Moss  Capsule. 
Much  enlarged. 


zontally;  specif.,  a  complete  system  of  roof- supporting 
columns  on  all  sides  of  a  court  or  of  a  building,  such  as 
the  cella  of  a  temple.  See  colonnade. 

2.  By  extension,  the  space  so  inclosed,  esp.  the  larger  and 
inner  court  of  a  Roman  dwelling, 
per'i-style  (pSr'Y-stil),  a.  Peripteral, 
per  i-sys'to-le  (-sYs'to-le),  n.  [peri-  -f-  systole.]  Physiol. 

The  interval  between  the  diastole  and  systole  of  the  heart, 
per  i  the'ei-um  (-the'shY-ihn  ;  -si-ftm),  n. ;  L.  pi.  -cia  (-a). 
[NL  ;  peri-  -f  Gr.  OyKij  box.]  Bot.  In  certain  orders  of 
ascomycetous  fungi,  a  spherical,  cylindrical,  or  flask-shaped 
hollow  structure  containing  the  asci,  and  opening  by  a  ter¬ 
minal  pore.  It  is  oue  of  the  forms  of  ascocarp.  Cf.  as- 
coma.  apothecium.  —  per  i-the'ci-al  (-al),  a. 
pe-rit'o  mous  (p^-rTt'6-mus),  a.  [Gr.  7repiTo/xo?  cut  off  all 
around.  See  peri- ; -tome.  ]  Min.  Cleaving  in  more  direc¬ 
tions  than  one,  parallel  to  the  axis. 

pe  rit'O-my  (-ml),  n.  [Gr.  nepiTOfxri  circumcision.  See 
peri-  ;  -tomy.]  Surg.  &  Circumcision,  b  The  removal  of 
a  band  of  tissue  from  about  the  cornea, 
per  i  to-ne'ai.  per  i-to-nae'al  (per'I-to-ne'al),  a.  Anat.  Of 
or  pertaining  to  the  peritoneum. 

per  i-to-ne'um.  per  i  to  nae'um  (42m),  n.  ;  L.  pi.  -nea 

(-d),  -NiEA  (,-d).  [L.  peritoneum,  peritonaeum ,  Gr.  nepi- 

Tovaiov ,  nepLTovzios,  fr.  rrepiropos  stretched  round  or  over  ; 
rrepc  around  -f-  reu'Civ  to  stretch.]  Anal,  d:  Zool.  In 
mammals,  the  smooth  transparent  serous  membrane  that 
lines  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen  and  is  reflected  inward  over 
the  abdominal  and  pelvic  viscera,  thus  consisting  of  two  por¬ 
tions,  the  parietal  layer  and  the  visceral  layer.  The  former 
is  closely  adherent  to  the  walls  of  the  abdomen  except  in 
certain  places  along  the  back,  where  it  extends  forward 
in  folds  (cf.  mesentery)  to  invest  the  viscera.  In  Human 
Anat..  a  greater  and  a  lesser  cavity  of  the  peritoneum  are 
distinguished ;  the  former  is  that  of  the  sac  above  described, 
the  latter  is  a  diverticulum  of  it  that  extends  in  between 
and  behind  certain  of  the  viscera,  and  is  connected  with 
the  greater  cavity  by  a  constricted  opening,  the  foramen 
of  Winslow.  In  vertebrates  below  mammals  there  is  no 
diaphragm,  and  the  peritoneum  (then  more  accurately 
called  pi  europeritoneum )  lines  the  entire  body  cavity.  The 
term  peritoneum  is  sometimes  extended  to  the  membrane 
lining  the  body  cavity  of  some  invertebrates.  See  omentum. 
per  i-tO-ni'tis  (-ni'tYs),  n.  [NL.  See  feritoneum  ;  -itis.] 
Med.  Inflammation  of  the  peritoneum.  —  peri-to-nlt'ic 
(-nlt'Tk),  per  i-to  ni'tal  (-nl'tal),  a. 

per'i-treme  i  per'Y-trem),  n.  [  peri-  -}-  Gr.  rp^/ua  a  hole  :  cf . 
F.  peritreme.]  Zool  a  A  rounded  plate  that  surrounds 
the  spiracles  in  some  insects,  b  The  edge  of  the  aperture 
of  a  shell.  —  per  i-trem'a-tous  (-trSm'd-tfts;  -tre'ma-),  a. 
Pe-rit'ri-Cha  (pf-rTt'rT-kd),  n.  pi.  [NL.;  peri-  -f-  Gr.  0pi£, 
rpL\6<;,  hair.]  Zool.  A  division  of  Infusoria  having  a  spiral 
line  of  cilia  around  the  oral  disk  and  sometimes  one  or  more 
ciliated  bands  or  lines  around  the  body.  It  includes  Vorti- 
cella.  —  pe-rit'ri  chan  (-kfin),  n.  —  pe-rit'ri-chous  (-kus), 
a.  —  pe  rit'ri-chous-ly,  adv. 

per'i-troch  (p5r'T-trok),  n.  [See  peritrochium.]  Zool.  a 
An  embryo  or  larva  surrounded  by  a  band  of  cilia .  b  A  band 
of  cilia.  —  pe-rit'ro  chal  (pe-rTt'ro-kal ;  pgr'Y-tro'kdl),  a. 
per  i-tro'chi-um  (pSUT-tro'kT-Sm),  n.  ;  L.  pi.  -chia  (-a). 
[NL..  fr.  Gr.  -epiTpo^iav  ;  nepi  around  -}-  rpo\o ?  a  wheel.] 
Mach.  The  wheel  which,  together  with  the  axle,  forms  the 
axis  in  peri/rochio  (which  see). 

per  i-typh-li'tis  (-tlf-li'tls),  n.  [NL. ;  pen-  -f-  typhlitis.] 
Med.  Inflammation  of  the  connective  tissue  about  the  cae¬ 
cum.  —  per  i-typh-lit'ic  (-ITt'Tk),  a. 
per  i-vis'cer-al  (-vTs'er-SD,  a.  Zool.  Around  the  viscera, 
perivisceral  cavity,  Zool.,  the  body  cavity, 
per'i-wig  (per'T-wYg),  n.  [Formerly  pemcige.  perwicke, 
corrupt,  fr.  F.  per ruque.  See  peruke  ;  cf.  wig.]  1.  A 
headdress  of  false  hair,  usually  for  the  whole  head,  and 
representing  the  natural  hair  ;  a  wig. 

2.  A  periwinkle  or  some  other  shell 
fish.  Obs. 

per'i-wig.  v.  t. ;  per'i-wigged  (-wTgd) ; 
per'i-wig'ging  (-wYg'ing).  To  dress 
with  or  as  with  a  periwig.  Now  Rare. 
per'i-win  kle  (-wYij'k’l),  n.  [Prob.  fr. 

AS .  pinewmcle  (a  doubtful  spelling; 
perh.  ivinewincle)  a  shellfish,  in  which 
pine-  is  perh.  fr.  L.  pina,  pinna,  a 
kind  of  mussel,  Gr.  nivva.  Peril,  in¬ 
fluenced  by  periwinkle ,  the  plant.  Cf.  Periwinkle  ( Litto- 
winkle.]  a  Any  small  marine  gastro-  rina  lift  or  ea). 
pod  of  the  genus  Littorina.  The  com-  ^ut-  B*ze- 
moil  European  species  ( Littorina  littorea ),  much  used  as 


food,  has  become  naturalized  abundantly  on  the  AinerL 
can  coast.  See  Littorina.  b  In  America,  also,  any 
of  various  other  univalve  mollusks,  as  Fulffur  carica ,  F. 
canaliculala  (see  winkle),  Purpura  lapillus ,  P.  Jlvridana, 

per'i  win'kle  (pSr'T-wYij'k’l),  n.  [ME.  pervenke ,  pervinke , 
AS.  pcrvince,  or  OF.  pervenke,  var.  of  OF.  &F, pervenche ; 
both  fr.  L.  pervinca.  Perh.  influenced  by  periwinkle,  the 
mollusk.]  Any  apocyuaceous  plant  of  the  genus  Vinca, 
esp.  V.  minor,  a  trailing  herb  with  evergreen  leaves  and 
solitary  blue  or  white  flowers.  It  is  often  cultivated  and 
frequently  escapes.  In  the  United  States  it  is  commonly 
called  myrtle.  V.  rosea  is  the  Madagascar,  or  Cape,  peri¬ 
winkle.  See  Madagascar  periwinkle. 
per'jure  (ptir'jur),  v.  t.  ;  per'jured  (-jurd)  ;  per'jur-ing 
(-jur-Yng).  [F.  parjurer,  OF.  also  per-,  L.  perjurare ;  per 
through,  over  jurare  to  swear.  See  jury.]  1.  To  vio¬ 
late  the  oath  or  vow  of ;  to  cause  to  make  oath  knowingly 
to  what  is  untrue  ;  to  make  guilty  of  perjury  ;  to  forswear; 
— chiefly  used  reflexively  ;  as,  he  perjured  himself. 

Want  will  perjure 

The  ne’er-touched  vestal.  Shak. 

2.  To  make  a  false  oath  to  ;  to  deceive  by  oaths  and  prot¬ 
estations.  Obs.  “  Me,  that  perjured  her.”  J.  Fletcher. 
Syn.  —  Perjure,  forswear.  Perjure  is  the  technical 
legal  term  (see  defs.) ;  forswear  is  now  rarely  used,  ex¬ 
cept  in  the  sense  of  renouncing  upon  (or  as  upon)  oath  ;  as, 
“  to  forswear  thin  potations  and  to  addict  themselves  to 
sack  ”  (8hak.).  See  renounce. 
per'jure,  v.  i.  To  commit  perjury.  Obs. 
per'jured  (-jurd),  p.  a.  Guilty  of  perjury;  having  sworn 
falsely;  forsworn. —  per'jured  ly,  adv. 
per'jur  er  (-jur-er),  n.  One  who  is  guilty  of  perjury, 
per-ju'rl  OUS  (per-ju'ri-fts),  g.  [L.  perjuriosus.]  a  Guilty 
of  perjury.  Obs.  b  Of  an  action,  pertaining  to,  or  charac¬ 
terized  by,  perjury.  Now  Rare.  —  per-ju'rl-OUS-ly,  adv. 
Now  Rare.  —  per  ju'ri-ous  ness,  n.  Rare. 
per'ju  ry  (pfir'ju-rY),  n.  ;  pi.  -ries  (-rYz).  [L.  perjurium. 

See  perjure,  i\]  False  swearing  ;  the  voluntary  viola¬ 
tion  of  an  oath  or  vow  either  by  swearing  to  what  is  untrue 
or  by  omission  to  do  what  has  been  promised  under  oath  ; 
specif.  :  Law.  At  the  common  law,  a  willfully  false  state¬ 
ment  of  fact  material  to  the  issue  made  by  a  witness  under 
oath  in  a  competent  judicial  proceeding,  or,  under  statute 
law,  so  made  on  affirmation.  Under  some  European  sys¬ 
tems  the  willful  violation  of  a  promissory  oath  has  also 
been  treated  as  perjury.  See  affirmation,  4,  oath,  1.  In 
some  jurisdictions  (as  by  U.  S.  R.  S.  sec.  5392)  the  name  and 
penalties  of  perjury  have  been  applied  to  all  cases  of  willful 
false  statements  made  under  an  oath  authorized  to  be  ad¬ 
ministered  by  law,  including  those  which  are  extrajudicial, 
perk  (pfirk),  a.  Smart;  trim;  spruce;  jauuty ;  vain; 
brisk;  pert.  “  Perk  as  a  peacock.”  Spenser. 

perk.  v.  i. ;  perked  (pflrkt);  perk'ing.  [Possibly  fr.  a 
dial.  var.  perkier  of  OF.  perchier  to  perch,  F.  percher. 
Cf.  perch,  u.]  1.  To  behave  or  come  forward  jauntily  or 

smartly  ;  to  bear  one’s  self  loftily  ;  to  exalt  one’s  self.  “  To 
perk  over  them.”  Barrow. 

2.  To  become  erect,  brisk,  or  lively,  as  in  recovery  from 
sickness  ;  —  usually  with  up. 

3.  To  make  one's  self  or  one’s  clothing  trim  and  smart ;  as, 
she  was  perking  at  a  glass. 

to  perk  it,  to  carry  one’s  self  proudly  or  saucily, 
perk,  v.  t.  To  make  trim  or  smart ;  to  straighten  up ;  to 
erect ;  to  make  a  jaunty  or  saucy  display  of ;  as,  to  perk 
one’s  self  at  a  glass ;  a  bird  perks  its  featherB  ;  to  perk  the 
ears ;  to  park  up  one’s  head. 

per'kin  (pGr'kYn),  n.  [Perh.  dim.  of  perry.]  A  kind  of 
weak  cider. 

Per'kin  re  ac'tion  (pOr'kYn).  [After  W.  H.  Perkin ,  Sr., 
Eng.  chemist,  the  discoverer.]  Ora.  Chem.  An  important 
reaction  effected  by  heating  an  aldehyde  with  the  sodium 
salt  of  an  acid  in  presence  of  an  acid  (as  acetic)  anhydride, 
perk'y  (pfir'ki),  a.  Perk;  pert;  forward;  jaunty;  trim. 

There  amid  perky  larches  and  pine. 

Tennyson. 

per'lite  (pffr'lit),  n.  [F.,  fr.  perlt  pearl.] 

1.  Petrog.  Volcanic  glass,  with  a  con¬ 
centric  shelly  structure  due  to  curved 
cracks  produced  by  contraction  in  cool¬ 
ing.  It  appears  as  if  composed  of  con¬ 
cretions,  usually  grayish  and  enamel- 
like,  and  is  commonly  splierulitic. 

2.  Micrometal.  A  constituent  of  iron 

and  steel  containing  about  eight  tenths 
of  one  per  cent  of  carbon.  It  is  a  liet-  Perlite,  or  Pearl- 
erogeneous  mixture.  stone,  showing  Per- 

—  per-lit'ic  (per-ITt'ik),  a.  lilic  structure. 


per'i-apome  (p?r'T-sp5m),  a.  ff 
n.  =  1‘KRISPOMENON. 
peri-spo-ran'gl-um,  n.  [NL.] 
Pot.  An  indusium.  Obs. 
per'i-spore  (p6r'T-sp5r  ;  201).  n. 
Jiot.  a  The  covering  of  a  spore, 
b  The  spore  mother  cell  in  algae. 
Per  i-spo  ri-a'ce-33  ( -spo^I-a'- 
s?-e),  n./d.  [NL.]  Hot.  A  fam¬ 
ily  of  mildew  fungi  typifying 
the  order  Perisporiales.  —  per'i- 
spo  ri-a'ceoua  (-slxis),  a. 
pensse.  +  perish. 
perisshe.  +  perish,  pierce. 
per  ls-sol'o  gy  (pgr'T-sOl'O-jT), 
n.  \1j.  perUsologia,  Gr.  nepLcr- 
<roAoyia.]  Superfluity  of  words; 

f)leonasm.  Ofts.  or /?.— per  is-so- 
og'i-cal  (-sO-15j'I-kdl),  a.  Rare. 
periBson.  n.  [L..  fir.  irepiaaov.] 
Prob.,  deadly  nightshade.  Obs. 
pe-ris 'so-syl-lab'ic  ( pr-rfB'o-si- 
lab'Tk),  ((.  [Gr.  TT€pia(To<ru\- 
AaSos.]  Having  a  syllable  or 
syllables  in  excess.  —  perissosyl- 
lablc  hexameter,  tne  greater 
Archilochian  meter.  Rare. 
per  i-8tal'ti  cal-ly  ( per^-st&l  '- 
tl-kdl-I),  adv.  In  a  peristaltic 
manner;  with  peristaltic  action, 
per'i-ate'le  (per'I-ste'ie),  n. 
[  peri-  -f  Gr.  orijAi;  block  of 
stone.]  Archseol.  A  stone  in  a 
peristalith. 

peri-8te're-on(per/t-ste'r?-6n), 
per  i-8te'ri-on  (-rT-0n),  n.  [L. 
peristereon,  fr.  Gr.  nepLfrrepe u>p 
a  dovecote,  a  kind  of  verbena.] 
Vervain.  Obs.  or  R. 
per  i-ste'ri-um  (p  5  r'Y-s  te'r  T- 
tim),  n.  [LL.  ;  — as  containing 


the  image  of  a  dove,  Gr.  nept- 
( rrepa.]  An  inner  ciborium. 
Pe-ris  ter-o-mor'ph®  (pe-rTs'ter- 
6-m6r'fe),  u.  pi.  [NL.  ;  Gr.  tt€- 
pitnepa  a  pigeon  +  U-opitr) 
form.]  Zool.  In  Huxley’s  classi¬ 
fication.  a  superfamily  of  birds 
consisting  of  the  pigeons.  —  pe¬ 
ris  ter-o-mor'phic  ( -t Ik  ).  -mor'- 
phouB  (-fus),  — pe  ris' ter-o- 

morph'  (pr-rYs'ter-G-mOrf'),  n 
Pe-ris  ter-op'o-des  (-5p'6-dez), 
n.  pi.  [NL.  ;  Gr.  Treptcrrepa  a 
pigeon  -f  7rovs,  xrofios,  foot.] 
Zool.  A  division  of  the  Gallime 
consisting  of  the  curassows  and 
megapodes,  which  have  feet 
witn  the  hind  toe  inserted  low 
down,  as  in  pigeons.  Cf.  Alec- 
toropodes.  —  pe-ris 'ter-o-pod 
( pe-rls'ter-o-pbd' ),  pe-ri8'ter-o- 
pode/  (-podO,  pe-ris  ter-op'o- 
dan  (-Bp'd-drln),  a.  V  »•  —  pe¬ 
ris  ter-op'o-dous  (-d«s),  a. 
per  i-ste'thi-um  (pCr  1-ste'thT- 
tZm),  n.  [XL.; peri-  -+-  Gr.  o-njdo? 
breast.]  Zool.  The  mesosternum 
of  an  insect. 

ne-ri8'to-le  (p  e-r  Y  s't  C-l  5),  n. 
[XL.  :  cf.  F. peristole.  See  per¬ 
istaltic.]  Physiol.  Peristalsis, 
pe-ris 'to-ma  (-rad),  n.  [XL.] 
Hot.  A  peristome, 
per  i  sto  ' mal  ( pBr'Y-sto'  nvi  1 ), 
per  i-Bto-mat'ic  (-8tB-mat'Yk),a. 
Biol.  Peristomial. 
per  i-sto'mi-um  (-s  1 5'm  Y-tZ  m), 
n.  [XL.]  Biol.  A  peristome, 
pe-ria'tro-phe  (pe-rYs'trO-f5),  n. 
[Gr.  ncpi(TTpo4>rj.']  Reversal  ; 
revolution.  Obs. 


per  i-styl'i-nm  (per  Y-stY  l'Y- 
«m),  -sty'lum  (-stl'ldm).  7i.  [L.] 
=  peristyle,  esp.  in  sense  2. 
per  i-sty'lOB  (-IBs), «.  [Gr.  7repi- 
(mMo-;.]  A  peristyle  building, 
perit.  »/.  See  WEIGHT.  Obs. 
pe-rite',  a.  [L.  peritus.]  Skilled. 
Obs.  pe-rite'ly,  adv.  Obs. 
per'i  thece  (per'Y-thes),  n.  Bot. 
Peri  theciu  m. 

per  i  the  li-o'ma  (-the^Y-B'md), 

u.  [XL. ;  peri-  -f  th>  1 - 

Mi  'l.  A  sarcomatous  tumor  orig¬ 
inating  lrom  adventitious  eon- 
neetive  tissue  round  blood 
vessels.  [a.  See  peri-,  2. 1 
per  i-tho-rac'ic  (-tho-ras'ik).  | 
pe-ri'tion  (pe-rYsh'iZn).  n.  [L. 
perire  to  perish.]  Annihilation. 
Ohs. 

per'i-to-nism  (per'Y-tB-nYz’m), 
n.  Met/.  A  condition  of  6hock 
simulating  peritonitis, 
per'i  ton 'sil-lar,  a.  See  peri-,  2. 
peri-ton  sil-li'tis  (-tBn'sY-lT'- 
tisL  //.  [XL.]  Inflammation  oi 
the  tissues  around  the  tonsils, 
peritorie.  +  parietary. 
per'i-tot.  t  peridot. 
per  i-tra'che-al  (-tra'ke-<Tl).  a. 

See  peri-.  [A  peritreme 
per  i-tre'ma (-tre'm«),/7.  [XL.] 
pe-rit'ro-pal  (pp-rYt'rB-prtl),  a 
[Gr.  rrepirpo ~ o?  turned  around.] 

1.  Rotatory ;  circuitous.  Rare. 

2.  Bot.  Peritropous.  Rare. 
pe-rit'ro-pe(-p5),n.  [Gr.  nepi- 
7po7T7j  a  turning  around.]  A 
complete  revolution.  Rare. 
per  i-troph'ic  (per/Y-trBf/’Yk), 
a.  [ peri -  +  Gr.  rpo^rj  food.] 


Zool.  Designating  a  cuticular 
tube,  the  peritrophic  membrane, 
inside  tlie  intestine  of  many  in¬ 
sects,  extending  from  the  ante¬ 
rior  end  of  the  stomuch  to  the 
anus,  and  conducting  food. 
pe-rit'ro-pou8  (pe-rYt'ro-pws), 
a.  [Gr.  irepirpo7roc  turned 
around.]  Bot.  a  Horizontal 
with  respect  to  the  pericarp,  as 
a  seed,  b  =  amphitropous. 
per  i-u-ra'ni-um  ( per'Y-fl-ra'nY- 
um),n.  .[NL.;  peri-  4-  Uranus.] 
Astron.  That  apse  of  the  orbit 
of  a  satellite  of  Uranus  nearer 
the  planet. 

periure.  perjure,  perjurer, 
per  i-u  re-ter'ic  (pC r'Y-tUrS- 
tBr'Yk),  a.  See  peri-. 
per'i-u-re  ter-i'tis  (-fl-re/tBr-T'- 
tls),  u.  [XL.]  Med.  Periureteric 
inflammation. 

per  i-u-re'thral,  a.  See  peri-,2. 
per  i-u  re-thri'tis  (-U're-tlirl'- 
tYs),  n.  IXL.]  Med.  Inflamma¬ 
tion  of  the  tissues  about  the 
urethra. 

per  i-u'ter  ine,  a.  See  peri-,  2. 
per  i-vag  i-ni'tis  (-v&j'Y-nT'tYs), 
n.  [XL.]  Med.  Inflammation  of 
the  tissues  around  the  vagina, 
per  l-vas'cu  lar  (-v&s'kn-l«r), 
a.  Anat.  Around  blood  vessels; 
as,  the  perivascular  lymphatics, 
per  i-vas  cu-li'tis  i-fl'tYs),  a. 
[XL.]  Me<(.  Inflammation  of  a 
perivascular  sheath, 
per  i-ve'nous,  a.  See  peri-,  2. 
per  i-ver'te-bral.o.  Sec  peri-,2. 
per  i-vi-tel'line.a.  A’/7i577/oZ.  Sur¬ 
rounding  the  vitellus  of  an  egg. 
per'i- wigd  ;  per'i-win  kl.  Peri¬ 


wigged:  periwinkle.  Ref.  Sp. 
periwinkle,  t  periwig. 
p  e  r  i-z  o'  n  i  u  m  ( p  B  r'Y-z  5'n  Y- 
um), ;?.  [XL.  ;  peri-  -f  Gr. 
girdle.]  Bot.  The  thin  mem¬ 
brane  investing  the  young  auxo- 
spore  in  diatoms. 

Per'iz-zite  (pBr'Y-zIt;  p^-rtz'- 
It),  7i.  Bib.  A  member  of  a  tribe 
or  people,  preceding  the  Israel¬ 
ites  in  Palestine, 
per-jink'  (pPr-jYi)k'),  n.  Nice  ; 
precise  ;  neat.  —  per-jink'et-y, 
a.—  per-jink'ly,  «<7r  All  Scot. 
per'jur-ate,  v.  i.  [L.  perjura- 
tus,  p.  p.  of  jier jurare .]  To 

perjure.  —  per  ju-ra'tion,  n.  — 
per'ju-ra  tor,  n.  All  Obs. 
per'jure,  >/.  [L.  perjurus:  cf. 

OF.  parjur.]  A  perjurer.  Obs. 
per-jure',  n.  [ME.,  L.  perjuri- 
uni .  |  Perjury.  Obs. 
per'jure.  »\  i.  To  break  an  oath 
or  promise.  Obs. 
per'jure  ment.  n.  [OF.  parjure- 
ment.)  Perjury.  Obs. 
per'jur -ess.  n  Female  perjurer. 

fer'jur-ous.  a.  [L.  perjurus.] 
’eriurious.  Obs. 
perk(p0rk),»7.  [Shortened  form.] 
Perquisite.  Usually  in  pi.  Slang. 
perk  (pOrk,  pQk),  n.  tf  v.  [OF. 
j/erf/ue.  dial,  form  of  jterche.  See 
perch  a  pole.J  =  perch,  pole, 
etc.  Obs.  or  Scot.  Sf  Dial.  Etiy. 
perke.  i*  park. 
perked  (dial.  pQrkt,  ptikt),  a. 
Proud  :  elated  ;  conceited.  Obs. 
or  Dial.  [PERKY.  I 

perk'i-ly  (pfir'kY-lY),  adv.  of | 
Per'kin  ( pflr'kYn),  n.  A  person 
likened  to  Perkin  Warbeck,  as 


a  pretender  to  the  throne.  (Jbs. 
perk'i  ness,?!.  See -ness.  [pr.  | 
perk'ing-ly,  adv.  of  j/erkiny,  p.| 
Per'kin-ism  (pQr'kYn-Yz’m),  n. 
[After  Dr.  Elisha  Perkins  of 
Norwich,  Conn  ,  who  intro¬ 
duced  it.]  J/e</.  Troctoratiou 
Per'kin-ite,  n.  Ont*  who  sym¬ 
pathized  with  Sir  William  Per¬ 
kins.  who  was  executed  in  1696 
for  plotting  to  kill  William  III. 5 
also,  n  Jesuit.  Obs.  or  Hist. 
Per'kin’s  vi'o-let  (pOr'klnz). 
[After  W.  H.  Perkin ,  Sr.,  the 
discoverer.]  =  mauveine. 
perk'lsh,  a.  Perky, 
perk 'ness,  ??.  See -ness.  Rare. 
perkt.  Perked.  Ref.  Sp. 
Per-kun' (pBr-koon'),  n.  [Lith 
Perkunas ,  orig.,  thunder.]  The 
Lithuanian  god  of  thunder  or 
lightning.  [  PURL  | 

perl.  Obs.  or  dial.  Eng.  var.  of  | 
perl.  Pearl.  Re.f.  Sjt. 

fer-la'ceouB  ( p  f  r-1  a's  h  u  s),a. 

’early;  resembling  pearl, 
perlaraent.  +  parliament. 
perlaous.  d*  parlous. 
per-lec'tion  ( p5r-lf k'shizn),  n. 
[L.  jierlectio,  fr.  perlcgere,  v.] 
Act  of  reading  through.  Rare. 
per-len'ic  (pSr-lBn'llc),  a.  See 
PETROGRAPHY, 
perleque.  +  purlicue. 
perlesy.  palsy. 
perlewse.  +  parlous. 
perliament.  +  parliament. 
Per'li-d*  (p  fl  r'l  T-de),  n.  pi. 
[XL.]  Zoo).  The  family  consti¬ 
tuted  by  the  stone  flies.  The 
typical  genus  is  Per'la 
stone  fly.  —  per' lid  (-lYtf).  n. 
perilous.  +  parlous. 


ale,  senate,  c&re,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofa  ;  eve,  £vent,  6nd,  recent,  maker;  ice,  ill;  old,  obey,  orb,  5dd,  s5ft,  cdnnect ;  use,  unite,  urn,  up,  circus,  menu  ; 

11  Foreign  Word.  f  Obsolete  >’arlant  of.  -f  combined  with.  =  equals. 
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PERONEUS 


permanence  (pfir'md-ngns),  n.  [Cf.  F.  permanence ,  LL. 
permanenlia.]  1.  Quality  or  state  of  being  permanent; 
continuance  in  the  same  state  or  place  ;  duration ;  fixed 
ness ;  as,  the  permanence  of  institutions ;  the  permanence 

of  nature 

2  Math.  Any  two  adjacent  or  nouadjacent  elements  in 
natural  order  in  a  permutation. 

per'ma  nen  cy  (-nen-Bi),  n. ;  pi.  -cirs  (-slz).  1.  Per¬ 

manence  (in  sense  1) ;  duration  ;  fixedness. 

2-  One  that  is  permanent. 

per'ma  nent  (-nent),  n.  Something  which  lasts  or  endures; 
specif.,  pi. ,  fast-dyed  cotton  fabrics  of  light  quality, 
per'ma  nent,  a.  [L.  permanens,  -entis,  p.  pr.  of  perma- 
nere  to  stay  or  remain  to  the  end,  to  last ;  per  -|-  manere 
to  remain  :  cf.  F.  permanent.  See  ter- ;  mansion.]  Con¬ 
tinuing  in  the  same  state,  or  without  any  change  that  de¬ 
stroys  form  or  character ;  remaining  unaltered  or  unre¬ 
moved  ;  abiding  ;  durable ;  fixed  ;  stable  ;  lasting  ;  as,  a 
permanent  impression. 

Eternity  stands  permanent  and  fixed.  Dryden. 
Syn.—  Durable,  constant.  See  lasting. 
permanent  alimony.  See  alimony,  2.—  p.  angle. Gunnery, the 
slight  angle  with  the  axis  of  a  rifled  gun  at  which  the  sights 
are  fixed  to  correct  the  drift  of  the  missile.  —  p.  blue.  = 
ultramarine.  —  p.  gases.  Chem.  &  Physics,  a  Certain  gases, 
as  hydrogen,  nitrogen,  carbon  monoxide,  and  oxygen, 
formerly  so  named  because  supposed  to  be  incapable  of 
liquefaction.  (See  gas,  1.)  b  Substances  which  remain 
gaseous  under  ordinary  conditions,  as  opposed  to  vapors. 

—  p.  magnetism,  magnetism  which  remains  alter  the  excit¬ 
ing  force  has  been  removed.  Cf.  hysteresis.  —  p.  salt,  a 
salt  that  undergoes  no  change  on  exposure  to  the  air. — 
p.  white.  A  certain  pigment  composed  of  barium  sulphate 
(which  see).  —  p.  yellow.  See  barium  chromate. 

per  man'ga-nate  (per-mSq'gd-nat),  n.  Chem.  A  salt  of 
permanganic  acid.  The  permanganates  are  dark  purple 
crystalline  substances.  See  potassium  permanganate. 
per  man  gan'ic  (pfir'mSn-gSn'Tk),  a.  [per-  -j-  manganic.'] 
Chem.  Designating,  or  pertaining  to,  an  acid  of  manganese, 
HMn04,  corresponding  to  the  oxide  Mn.,07.  Its  aqueous 
solution  is  purple  and  of  strong  acid  reaction.  It  reacts 
with  carbonates,  forming  solutions  of  permanganates,  but 
any  attempt  to  isolate  the  acid  results  in  decomposition, 
permanganic  anhydride.  =  manganese  hkptoxide. 
per  me  a  bil'i-ty  (pfir'me-d-bll'T-tT),  n.  1.  Quality  or 
state  of  being  permeable. 

2  Magnetism.  Specific  conductivity  for  magnetic  flux. 
It  is  numerically  equal  to  the  flux  density  produced  in  the 
permeable  body  divided  by  the  intensity  of  the  magnetiz¬ 
ing  force  (that  is,  the  flux  density  produced  by  it  in  air). 
It  is  usually  represented  by  the  Greek  letter  p. 
per'me-a  ble  (pGr'me-d-b’1),  a.  [L.  permeabilis :  cf.  F. 
permeable.  See  permeate.]  1.  Capable  of  being  perme¬ 
ated  ;  passable  ;  penetrable  ;  — used  esp.  of  substances  that 
allow  the  passage  of  fluids  ;  as,  wood  is  permeable  to  oil. 

2.  Able  to  permeate.  Obs. 

—  per'me  a  ble  ness,  n.  —  per'me  a-bly,  adv. 

per  me  am 'e  ter  (-5m'e-ter),  n.  [L.  permeare  to  permeate 
-f-  -meter.]  Elec.  An  instrument  to  measure  permeability, 
per'me-ance  (pGr'me-ans),  n.  [See  permeant.]  Permea¬ 
tion  ;  specif.,  Magnetism ,  the  reciprocal  of  reluctance, 
per'me -ant  (-ant),  a.  [L.  per  means,  p.  pr.]  Passing 
through  ;  permeating.  Sir  T.  Browne. 

per'me-ate  (-at),  v.  t. ;  -at'ed  (-at'&d) ;  -at'ing  (-at'ing). 
[L.  permeatus ,  p.  p.  of  permeate  to  permeate ;  per  -f- 
meare  to  go,  pass.]  1.  To  pass  through  the  pores  or  inter¬ 
stices  of  ;  to  penetrate  and  pass  through  without  causing 
rupture  or  displacement ;  —  esp.  of  fluids  that  pass  through 
substances  of  loose  texture  ;  as,  water  permeates  sand. 

2  To  enter  and  spread  through  ;  to  pervade. 

God  was  conceived  to  be  diffused  throughout  the  whole  world, 
to  permeate  and  pervade  all  things.  Cud  worth. 

Syn.  —  Permeate,  pervade,  here  compared  esp.  in  their 
fig.  senses,  are  often  interchangeable  in  the  sense  of  pene¬ 
trate^  saturate ,  diffuse.  But  permeate  commonly  retains 
a  more  distinct  suggestion  of  its  literal  force  than  pervade, 
which  often  connotes  a  more  vague  or  intangible  trans¬ 
fusion  ;  as.  water  permeates  the  ground,  an  odor  pervades 
the  air ;  u  an  effect  that  permeates  and  possesses  the 
whole  work  with  astonishing  consistency  and  strength  ” 
( Stevenson );  “A  deep  and  solemn  harmony  pervades  the 
hollow  vale  from  steep  to  steep  ”  (  Wordsworth) ;  cf.  “  That 
exquisite  something  called  style,  which,  like  the  grace  of 
perfect  breeding,  everywhere  pervasive  and  nowhere  em¬ 
phatic.  makes  itself  felt  by  the  skill  with  which  it  effaces 
itself  ”  (Lowell).  See  penetrate,  saturate. 
per'me-ate,  v.  i.  To  penetrate  ;  to  diffuse  itself  ;  —  with 
through ,  into ,  etc. 

per  me  a'tion  (-a'shim),n.  Act  of  permeating,  or  state  of 
being  permeated. 

A  spiritual  permeation  and  inexistence.  Bp.  llall. 
per'me-a-tive  (pfir'me-a-tiv),  a.  Permeating. 

Per'mi-ail  (ptir'mi-an),a.  [From  the  government  of  Perm , 
eastern  Russia,  where  the  formation  exists.]  Geol.  Desig¬ 
nating,  or  pert,  to,  the  last  period  of  the  Paleozoic,  following 
the  Pennsylvanian  or  Carboniferous.  See  geology.  Chart. 
Per'mi  an,  n.  1.  Geol.  The  Permian  period,  system,  or 


formation.  The  rocks  consist  largely  of  red  sandstone 
and  shale,  much  of  the  sediment  being  of  uonmarine 
origin.  The  Permian  was  a  period  of  notable  geographic 
changes.  Land  areas  were  enlarged  and  mountains  formed. 
The  climate  seems  to  have  been  somewhat  generally  arid, 
and  at  some  times  and  places  cold.  Life  was  reduced  in 
amount,  especially  on  land,  and  changed  in  kind.  The 
amphibians  began  to  decline  by  the  close  of  the  period, 
and  primitive  reptiles  appeared.  The  most  remarkable 
event  of  the  period  was  extensive  glaciation  in  India, 
South  Africa,  South  America,  and  Australia. 

2.  See  Finno-Ugric  languages. 

per  mis'si  ble  (per-mTs'T-b’l),  a.  That  may  be  permitted  ; 
allowable  ;  admissible.  —  per-missi-bil'i-ty  (-bll'T-tT), 
per-inis'sl  ble  ness,  n.  —  per  mis'sl-bly,  adv. 

Syn.  —See  admissible. 

per  mis'sion  (-mlsh'un),  n.  [L.  permissio :  cf.  F.  permis¬ 
sion.  See  permit.]  Act  of  permitting;  formal  consent  ; 
authorization  ;  leave  ;  license  or  liberty  granted. 

You  have  given  me  your  permission  for  this  address.  Dryden. 
Syn.  —  Permission,  leave,  sufferance.  Permission  and 
leave  are  often  interchangeable.  Permission  is  the  more 
formal  term,  and  commonly  implies  power  or  authority 
to  refuse ;  leave  (except  in  such  phrases  as  leave  of  ab¬ 
sence,  sick  leave,  on  leave)  is  the  more  familiar  term,  and 
often  suggests  that  the  license  granted  is  left  at  the  re¬ 
cipient’s  option  ;  as,  I  have  the  owner's  permission  to  hunt 
on  this  estate  ;  give  me  leave  to  throw  this  snowball  at  you  ; 
cf.  by  your  leave.  Sufferance  is  tacit  permission,  and 
often  implies  only  neglect  or  refusal  to  forbid ;  as,  “  He 
comes  among  us  on  sufferance,  like  those  concert  singers 
whom  mamma  treats  with  so  much  politeness,  who  go 
down  and  have  supper  by  themselves ”  (Thackeruy).  See 
freedom,  allow,  admissible. 

per  mis'sive(-mTs'Tv),  a.  [Cf.  F.  permissif.]  1.  Permit¬ 
ting  ;  granting  liberty.  “  By  his  permissive  will.”  Shak. 
2.  Permitted  ;  tolerated  ;  suffered.  Milton. 

permissive  bill,  Eng.,  an  act  providing  for  local  option.  —  p. 
block.  =  cautionary  block.  —  p.  blocking.  See  block  sys¬ 
tem.  —  p.  waste.  Laic.  See  waste. 

per  mis'so-ry ( per-un s'o-r  l ),  a.  Involving, depending  upon, 
or  done  by,  permission  ;  —  in  English  law,  said  of  all  acts 
done  by  virtue  of  a  privilege  or  permission  given  by  a  con¬ 
trolling  authority,  individual  or  legislative,  and  not  by  vir¬ 
tue  of  an  independent  right  existing  in  the  person  acting. 

per-mit'  (per-ml t'),  ;?.  [Cf.  Sp.  palamida  a  kind  of  scom¬ 
broid  fish.]  a  A  large  pompano  ( Trachinotus  goodei) 
of  the  West  Indies,  Florida,  etc.  It  becomes  about  three 
feet  long,  b  The  round  pompano  ( T.falcatus).  Local ,  U.  S. 

per  mit'  (per-mTt'),  v.  t.  ;  -mit'ted  ;  -mit'ting.  [L.  per- 
mitlere ,  permissum ,  to  let  through,  to  allow,  permit ;  per 
-f-  mi  Here  to  let  go,  send.  See  per-  ;  mission.]  1.  To  con¬ 
sent  to  :  to  allow  to  be  done  ;  to  tolerate  ;  to  put  up  with. 

What  things  God  doth  neither  command  nor  forbid  ...  he 
permitteth  .  .  .  either  to  be  done  or  left  undone.  Hooker. 

2.  a  To  grant  (one)  express  license  or  liberty  to  do  an  act ; 
to  authorize  ;  to  give  leave  ;  —  followed  by  an  infinitive. 

Thou  art  permitted  to  speak  for  thyself.  Acts  xxvi.  1. 
b  To  allow  (one’s  self)  to  commit  or  to  indulge  in;  —  re¬ 
flexive  and  with  in;  as,  he  permitted  himself  in  luxury. 

3.  To  give  over  ;  resign  ;  leave  ;  commit.  Obs. 

To  the  gods  permit  the  event  of  things.  Addison. 

4.  To  leave  unheeded  or  not  done  ;  to  omit.  Obs. 

Syn.  —  Let,  grant,  suffer,  endure,  tolerate.  See  allow. 

per  mit',  V.  i.  To  grant  permission  ;  to  allow  ;  to  admit. 

per'mit  (pQr'mit  ;  now  rarely  per-mTt'),  n.  Warrant ; 
license;  leave;  permission;  specif.,  a  written  license  or 
permission  given  by  a  person  or  persons  having  authority  ; 
as,  a  permit  to  land  goods  subject  to  duty. 

Per  mo-car  bon  if'er  ous  (pGr'mo-kar'btfn-Tf'er-as),  a. 
Geol.  Of,  pert,  to,  or  designating  :  a  A  series  of  Carbonif¬ 
erous  and  Permian  strata  which  cannot  be  more  definitely 
classified,  b  The  time  when  these  strata  were  deposited. 

per-mut'a-ble  (per-mut'd-b’l),  a.  1.  Capable  of  being  per¬ 
muted  ;  exchangeable. 

2.  Math.  Leaving  a  subgroup  unchanged  when  it  is  oper¬ 
ated  upon  by  the  subgroup  and  the  result  is  operated  upon 
by  the  inverse  of  the  original  operation  ;  — said  of  an  op¬ 
eration  R  with  respect  to  a  subgroup  if  when  R  1J[R=JT. 
permutable  operations,  Math.,  operations  for  which  the  com¬ 
mutative  law  holds,  st  =  ts. 

—  per  mut  a  bil'i-ty  (-bll'T-tT),  per-mut'a-ble  ness,  n. 

—  per  mut'a  bly,  adv. 

per'mu-ta'tion  (pfir'mfi-ta'shwn),  n.  [OF.  permutacion , 
F.  permutation ,  L.  permutatio.  See  permute.]  1.  Ex¬ 
change  of  one  thing  for  another ;  barter,  as  distinguished 
from  a  sale ,  for  money.  Obs.  except  Civil  Law. 

2.  A  permuting;  interchange;  transmutation. 

The  violent  convulsions  and  permutations  that  have  been 
made  in  property.  Burke 

3.  Math,  a  Any  linear  arrangement  of  objects  that  is  dif¬ 
ferent  in  order  from  another  linear  arrangement  of  the 
same  objects.  The  number  of  permutations  of  n  objects 
taken  one  at  a  time  is  n  ;  taken  two  at  a  time  n(n  —  1) ; 
taken  three  at  a  time,  n(n  —  1)  (n  —  2)  ;  taken  all  togeth¬ 
er,  n(n  —  1)  .  .  .  3.2.1.  See  combination,  4.  b  The  forma¬ 
tion  of  all  possible  permutations  ;  —  called  also  alternation. 


perlour.  r  PARLOR, 
per'lous.  *{•  parlous. 
perloyn.  +  purloin. 
per-lu'cid  +  pellucid. 

fer-lus'trate  (pSr-ltis'trat),  v.  t. 
L.  perlustratus ,  p.  p.  of  perlus¬ 
trate  to  wander  nil  through,  to 
survey.]  To  review  thoroughly: 
survey  ft .  —  perTus-tra'tion 
(pOr'lus-trS'sh un),  ti.  It. 
per  ma-ce'tl.  +  parmacety. 
perma- fay'.  inter  j.  [OF.  par 
ma  fei.\  Bv  my  faith.  Obs. 
per  mag  ne'slc  *(p  0  r'm  a  g-n  e'- 
Blk).  a.  See  PETROGRAPHY, 
per  main',  per-mane',  v.  i. 
[OF.  parmanoir ,  parmaindre , 
permanoir ,  - menoir ,  L.  perma - 
neve.]  To  remain.  Obs. 
per'ma-na-ble,  a.  [OF.  par  me¬ 
lt  able,  per menable.]  Permanent. 
Obs.  [nent.  I 

per'ma-nent-ly.a'/r.  of  perma- | 
per'ma-nent-ness,  u.  See -ness. 
per  man's!  ble,  a.  [L.  perma- 
nere,permansum,  to  remain,  per¬ 
sist.)  Enduring.  Obs.  tf  R. 
per  m&n'sion.M.  [L. permansio.] 
Continuance.  Obs. 

Per'me  a-bl.  Permeable.  R.  Sp. 
er'me  nas  i  pOr'mf-nfis).  Bib. 
i  per  men'sem.  [L.]  By  the 
month  ;  monthly. 

Perm'l-ak  ( pfir'mY-fik),  n.  One 


of  a  mixed  Finnic  people  north¬ 
east  of  Perm,  Russia,  showing 
few  Mongoloid  traits. 

Perm'i-an  (-rfn),  n.  A  Permiak; 
also,  the  language  of  the  Perm- 
iaks.  See  Finno-Ugric. 
per-xnll'lage  ( p  r*  r-m  Y  l'S  j ).  n. 
J  [  per  4- 1 mille  thousand.]  Rate 
or  proportion  per  thousand, 
i  |i  per  mil'le  (-?*).  IL.]  By  the 

thousand.  [PETROGRAPHY.  I 
I  per-mir'ic  ( pf  r-m T r'Tk), a  Seel 
per-mtr'lic  (-mOr'lYk),  a.  See 

|  PETROGKAPII  V. 

per-nffs'ci-ble  (-mYs'Y-b’l),  a. 
[I,.  permiscere  to  mingle.]  Ca¬ 
pable  of  being  thoroughly 
mixed  Obs. 

per-mise'.  r.  t.  [OF.  &  F .f tennis, 
i.  j termise,  p.  p-  of  jiermettre,  L. 
permittere. J  To  permit.  Obs. 
per-ralss',  n.  [Sec*  permit.]  A 
permitted  choice.Ofts.  [/fe/..Sp.| 
per  m  i  s'si-b  1.  Permissible.! 
per-mis'sioned  < pCr-inYsh'wnd), 
a.  Having  permission.  [£>/). I 
per-mis'siv.  Permissive. 
per-mis'sive-ly.  adv.  of  permis¬ 
sive. 

per  mis 'sive  ness,  n.  See -ness. 
per-mis'tion.  prrmixtion. 
permit 'ic  (  pPr-mYt'lk),  a.  See 

PETROGRAPHY.  [Ofcs.l 

I  per-mit'ta-ble,  a.  Permissible.  | 


per-mit 'tance.  u.  a  Permission. 

Obs  b  Elec.  Inductivity, 
per-mit'te  di'vis  ce'te-ra 
set'G-rd).  iL.]  Leave  the  rest  to 
the  gods.  Horace  ( Odes,  I.  ix.  9). 
per-mit'ted-ly,  adv.  of  permit¬ 
ted,  p.  p. 

permittee'  (p  0  r'm  Y-t  e'),  n. 
One  to  whom  a  permission  or 
permit  is  given. 

per-mit'ter.  n.  One  who  permits, 
per-mlt'ti-ble.  a  Permissible. 

Obs. 

per  mit-tiv'l-ty  (pfir'mY-tYv'Y- 
tl),n  Elec.  Specific  permittance, 
per-mix'  (per-mYks'),  v.  t  [L. 
permixtus,  p.  p  of  pcrmiscere.'] 
To  mix  thoroughly.  —  per-mix'- 
a-ble  (-mYk'sd-b’l),  a.  —  per- 
mix 'tion  (-mYks'ehwn),  n.  — 
per-mix'tive  (-tlv),  n.  —  per- 
mix  'ture  (-ffir),  n.  All  Obs. 
per- roue',  r.  t.  [OF.  permuer , 
jiarmuer,  L.  pernmtare.]  To 
change  thoroughly.  Obs. 
per'mu-tate  (pflr'mfi-Ht),  V.  t. 
[L.  permutatus,  p.  p.]  =  per¬ 
mute  Rare. 

per  mu-ta'tlon-lst.  n.  See  -ist. 
per-mut'a-to-ry  <  prr-innf '//-to¬ 
ri  ),  per-mut  a-to'ri  al  (-t5'rY-dl; 
201),  a.  Involving,  or  of  the 
nature  of,  permutation.  Rare. 
per-mut'er  (-mOt'Sr),  n.  One 


who  permutes  something. 

||  per  my  et  per  tout  ( per  me  St 
per  toot).  I AF.,  OF. jntr  by,  mi 
mid,  tout  all.]  Loir.  Lit.,  by  the 
moiety  and  by  the  whole  ;  — 
used  to  indicate  the  kind  of  ten¬ 
ure  had  by  joint  tenants, 
pern  (pQrn),  n.  [NL  Perm's, 
fr.  Gr.  xrepi'T)*,  an  old  reading 
for  TTTepvis  a  kind  of  hawk  in 
Aristotle.]  A  honey  buzzard, 
pern  (pQrn).  v.  t.  To  adjust 
(one’s  professions,  etc.)  to  cir¬ 
cumstances,  as  was  notoriously 
done  by  Dr.  Andrew  Perne,  dean 
of  Ely  (d.  1589).  Obs. 
pern'a-ble.  a.  [OF  jiernable, 
/•reliable.  F.  prenable .]  That 
may  be  taken.  Obs. 

Per  nam-bu'eo  wood.  [From 
Pernambuco,  a  State  of  Brazil.] 
A  reddish  brown  dyewood  ob¬ 
tained  from  a  Brazilian  species 
of  Csesalfdnia.  It  is  closely  re¬ 
lated  to  brazilwood.  [sus.  I 
Pernaso,  Pernasse.  Parnas-| 
per-nav'i-gate  (p?r-nttv'Y-gat), 
r.  t.  [L.  jtemavigatus ,  p.  p., 
sailed  through.]  To  navigate 
thoroughly.  Rare. 
per'ne-gate,  >\  t.  [I,,  pemega- 
tus,  p.  p.]  To  deny  utterly.  Obs. 
—  per  ne-ga'tlon,  n.  Obs. 


4.  Logic.  An  immediate  inference  in  which  the  proposi¬ 
tion  inferred  differs  in  quality  from  that  from  which  th© 
inference  is  made;  as,  irom  “No  men  are  infallible, *  Dy 
permutation  may  be  inferred  “  All  men  are  fallible.’ 
permutation  of  consonants.  =  Lautverschibbung. 


per  mu  ta'tion  al  (pGr'mti-ta'shwn-dl),  a.  Pertaining  to 

permutation. 

permutation  lock.  A  lock  in  which  the  parts  can  be 
transposed  or  shifted,  so  as  to  require  different  arrange¬ 
ments  of  the  tumblers  on  different  occasions  of  unlocking, 
per'mu  ta  tor  (pfir'mu-ta'ter),  n.  Elec.  A  special  form 
of  rotary  converter  with  stationary  commutator  and  rotat¬ 
ing  brushes,  iu  which  the  exciting  field  is  induced  by  the 
alternating  current  in  u  short-circuited  magnetic  core  in¬ 
stead  of  being  produced  by  an  external  magnet, 
per  mute'  (per-mut'),  v.  t. ;  per-mut'ed  (-mut'Sd) ;  peb- 
mut'ing  (-mut'Tng).  [L.  permutare ,  permulalum  ;  per  -f- 
mutare  to  change  :  cf.  F .  j/er muter.]  1.  To  interchange  ; 
to  transfer  reciprocally.  Obs. 

2.  To  exchange  ;  barter  ;  traffic.  Obs. 

Bought,  trucked,  / lermuted ,  or  given  Hakluyt. 

3.  To  chauge  thoroughly  ;  alter  ;  transmute.  Obs.  or  R. 

4.  Math.  To  subject  to  permutation. 

per'nan-oy  (pfir'ndn-sl),  n.  [OF.  prenance,  fr.  prendre , 
prenre,  penrt,  to  take,  L.  prendere,  prehendere.]  Law.  A 
taking  or  reception,  as  the  receiving  of  rents  or  tithes  in 
kind,  or  the  receiving  of  profits. 

per  ni'cious  (per-nlsh'as),  a.  [L.  perniciosus ,  fr.  perni- 
cies  destruction  ;  per  (see  per-)  -f-  nex,  necis ,  death,  akin 
to  necare  to  kill,  slay  :  cf.  F.  pernicieux.  Cf.  internecine.] 
1.  Having  the  quality  of  injuring  or  killing ;  destructive  ; 
fatal  ;  ruinous ;  very  mischievous ;  as,  pernicious  to  health. 

Let  this  pernicious  hour 

Stand  oye  accursed  in  the  calendar.  Shak. 

2  Intending  evil;  wicked.  “A  pernicious  woman’s 
crime.”  Cowper. 

Syn.  —  Destructive,  ruinous,  deadly,  fatal,  injurious,  dele¬ 
terious,  hurtful,  harmful,  mischievous,  unwholesome,  in¬ 
salubrious,  malign.  — Pernicious,  baneful,  baleful,  nox¬ 
ious,  noisome.  That  is  pernicious  which  works  mischief 
or  destruction  ;  that  is  baneful  which  is  deadly,  or  which 
causes  great  harm  ;  baleful  (chiefly  poetical  or  literary) 
implies  sinister  or  malign  influence;  as,  “  The  character 
of  Satan  engenders  in  the  mind  a  pernicious  casuistry 
which  leads  us  to  weigh  his  faults  with  his  wrongs  ”  ( Shel¬ 
ley ) ;  “  Books  which  absorb  our  attention  to  such  a  degree 
that  they  rob  us  of  all  fancy  for  other  books  are  absolute¬ 
ly  jieniicious ”  (M.  Arnold)  -,  “  baneful  hemlock  ”  (Garth) ; 
“  the  baneful  notion  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  high, 
correct  standard  in  intellectual  matters”  (M.  Arno/rf);“cull- 
ing  their  potent  herbs  and  baleful  drugs  ”  (Miltori) ;  “the 
red  and  baleful  sun”  (Shelley).  That  is  noxious  which 
is  harmful  esp.  to  health  of  body  or  mind  ;  as,  “  New  ele¬ 
ments  in  his  life  as  noxious  to  him  as  an  inlet  of  mud  te  a 
creature  that  has  been  used  to  breathe  ...  in  the  clearest 
of  waters”  (G.  Eliot)’,  “I  see  no  reason  why  one  should 
not  be  able  to  vanquish  .  .  .  these  noxious  thoughts  which 
foretell  evil  but  cannot  remedy  it”  (Scott).  Noisome  was 
in  earlier  usage  synonymous  with  noxious  ;  as,  “  He  shall 
deliver  thee  from  .  .  .  the  noisotne  pestilence  ”  (Ps.  xci.  3). 
The  word  is  now’  chiefly  used  in  the  sense  of  ill-smelling  ; 
as,  “a  bloated,  putrid,  noisome  carcass  ”  (Burke) ;  “  They 
smelled  noisomely  of  blistered  tin  ”  (Stevenson).  See  in¬ 


jury,  malicious. 

pernicious  anaemia  or  anemia,  Med.  &  Veter.,  a  severe,  usually 
fatal,  form  of  anaemia  of  obscure  origin.  In  horses  and  cat¬ 
tle  it  is  sometimes  epizootic.  —  p.  scale,  the  San  Jos6  scale. 
—  per  ni'cious  ly,  adv.  —  per  ni'cious  ness,  n. 
per-nick'et-y  (per-ntk'et-T),  a.  [Orig.  unknown.]  Finical 
or  fussy;  full  of  petty  details;  as,  a  pernickety  person. 
Colloq.  —  per-nick'et  i  ness  (-T-n8s),  n.  Colloq. 
per'nor  (pur'ntfr),  n.  [OF.  preneor  a  taker,  F.  preneur.] 
Law.  A  taker  or  receiver,  esp.  of  income  or  profits. 

Per  not'  fur'nace  (pSr/no').  [After  Charles  Pernot,  its 
inventor.]  A  reverberatory  furnace  with  a  circular  re¬ 
volving  hearth,  used  in  making  steel. 

Per'ny  i  moth  (pfir'nT-I).  [After  P.  A.  Perny  (b.  1818), 
French  missionary  and  Chinese  scholar.]  A  Chinese  silk- 
producing  moth  (Antherzea  pemyi )  whose  larva,  known 
as  the  pemyi  silkworm,  feeds  on  the  oak. 
per'O-ne'aUpSr'o-ne'tfl),  a.  [Gr.  nepoi/rj  the  fibula.]  Anal. 
Of  or  pert,  to  the  fibula  ;  near  the  fibula.  —  peroneal  artery, 
a  deeply  seated  artery  running  along  the  back  part  of  the 
fibular  side  of  the  leg  to  the  heel.  It  arises  from  the  pos¬ 
terior  tibial,  and  near  the  ankle  it  gives  off,  or  divides 
into,  the  anterior  and  posterior  peroneal.  —  p.  nerve,  the 
external  popliteal  nerve. 

per  o-ne^-tib'i-al  (-ne'o-tTb'T-31),  a..  [Gr.  nepoirq  fibula 
-j-  tibia/.]  Anat.  &  Zool.  Pert,  to,  or  connecting,  the  fibula 
and  tibia;  specif.,  designating  certain  muscles  preseut  in 
various  animals,  one  occasionally  occurring  in  man. 
per  o-ne'us  (pSr''6-ne'?7s),  n.  [NL.  See  peroneal.] 
Anat.  One  of  several  muscles  of  the  lower  leg,  as :  a  The 
II  pe'ro-ne'us  bre'vis  (p€r/o-ne'us),  arising  chiefly  from  the 
outer  face  of  the  lower  two  thirds  of  the  fibula  and  inserted 
into  the  fifth  metatarsal,  b  The  I!  pe'ro-ne'us  lon'gus,  aris¬ 
ing  chiefly  from  the  head  and  upper  two  thirds  of  the  fibu¬ 
la  and  inserted  by  a  long  tendon,  which  crosses  the  sole  of 
the  foot  obliquely,  into  t\\e  first  metatarsal,  c  The  I!  pe'ro- 


per'nel.  +  parnel. 

per-nel'ic  (per-nGl'Yk),  a.  See 
petrography 

per-ni'eion  (p5r-nYsh'wn),  n. 
[L.  pernicio.  see  pernicious.] 
Destruction  ;  perdition.  Obs. 
per-ni  ci-os'i-ty  (-Y-Cs'Y-tY),  n. 
[L.  perniciosus jicrnicious.]  Per- 
niciouencss.  Obs. 
per-ni'eious  (-nYsh't76),  a.  [L. 
jiernix,  -ids.]  Quick  ;  swift.  R. 
per-nic'l-ty  (-n)s'Y-tl),  n.  [L. 
perniritas.  See  pernicious 
swift.]  Swiftness  ;  quickness  ; 
celerity.  Obs. 

||  per'ni-o  ( pflr'nY-o),  n. ;  L.  pi. 
-ones (-o'nez).  [L.]  Chilblain. 
Per'nis  (-nYs),  n.  [NL.  See 
pern,  n.]  Zonl.  Genus  of  the 
honey  buzzards.  —  per'nlne 
C-nTn  :  -nYn  ;  183),  a. 
pernitioune.  *j*  PEKNICION. 
per'noc-ta'll-an  ( pOr'nSk-ta'lY- 
tfn ),  v.  One  who  keepB  vigil 
all  night.  Obs.  or  R. 
per-noc'tate  (pfr-nRk'tat),  v  i. 
[L.  pemoctare.  1  To  pass  the 
night,  as  in  vigil.  Ohs.  or  R.  — 
per  noc-ta'tion  (pfir'nC  k-t  a'- 
sh?7n).  it.  Obs.  or  R. 

Pe-rod'l  pus  (pf-rOd'Y-phs),  n. 
[Gr  i Tiipa  pouch  ■+■  Dipus;—  in 
allusion  to  the  external  cheek 


pouches.]  Zool.  See  kangaroo 

hat.  [skite.I 

pe-rof'skite.  Var.  of  perov-| 
Pe-rog'na-thus  (p  f-r  6  g'n  A- 
thQs), [NL.  ;  Gr.  nrjpa  pouch 
4-  yvdOo<;  jaw.]  Zool.  The  ge¬ 
nus  consisting  of  the  pocket 
mice,  the  type  of  a  subfamily 
Pe-rog  na-thi'nae  (-thl'ne). 

||  per  o'gni  uc-cel'lo.  11  su'o 
nf'do  e  bel'lo  ( pa r  5'nye  oot- 
chGl'lo,  el  sflo'o  ne'do  a  b61r- 
lo).  [It.]  For  [or  to]  every  bird, 
its  own  nest  is  beautiful 
pe-rogue'.  Var.  of  pirogue. 
perol.  +  peril. 
per  ol'le  (per-51'Yk),  a.  See 
petrography. 

Pe-rom'e-la  (pf-r5m'f-la),  n.  pi 
[NL.,  fr  Gr.  irrjpopeb  rj<;  having 
maimed  limbs.]  Zool.  Syn.  of 
Gym  noph  Iona.—  pe-romVloua 
(-las),  a. 

I!  per  om'ne  fas  ac  ne'fas.  [L.] 
By  every  right  and  wrong  ;  in 
every  way.  Livy  (VI.  14). 

peron  *1*  perron.  [neus.| 
per  o-nae'us.  Var.  of  pkro-| 
peronall.  +  parnel. 
per'o-nate  (pfr'6-nat;  pe'rfi-), 
a.  [L.  peronatus  rough-booted  ] 
Bor.  Mealy  or  woolly,  as  the 
stipes  of  some  fungi. 


{(Tod,  foot ;  out,  oil ;  chair  ;  go  ;  sing,  ii)k  ;  then,  thin  ;  nature,  venture  (250) ;  K  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144) ;  boN  ;  yet ;  zh  _  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Guide. 
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m.'us  ter'ti-m  (tfir'shl-us),  arising  chiefly  from  the  lower 
fourth  of  the  fibula  and  inserted  into  the  fifth  metatarsal. 
Per'o-nos'po  ra  (pgr'o-nOs'po-ra),  n.  [NL.  ;  Gr.  TTtpOVT) 
brooch,  buckle  -f-  trn-opo?  seed  ;  — apparently  because  the 
epispore  has  rugulose  markings.]  Bot.  A  large  genus  of 
parasitic  fungi  typifying  the  Peronosporace®,  having  co- 
nidia  that  germinate  without  forming  zoospores.  They  are 
among  the  most  destructive  fungi.  P.  schleideni  causes 
onion  mildew,  P.  gangliformis  lettuce  mildew,  etc. 

Per  o  nos  po-ra'ce  ae  (-ra'se-e),  n.  pi.  [NL.]  Bot.  A 
family  of  parasitic  fungi  typifying  the  Peronosporales. 
Their  conidiophoresform  outside  the  epidermis  of  the  host, 
and  develop  conidia  singly,  never  in  chains.  The  family 
includes  such  destructive  genera  as  Phytophthora ,  Plas¬ 
ma  para ,  and  Peronospora ,  causing  downy  mildew,  potato 
rot,  etc.  —  per  o  nos  po-ra'ceous  i-shws),  a. 

Per  o-nos  po  ra'les  (-lez),  n.  pi.  [NL.]  Bot.  An  order 
of  phycomycetous  parasitic  fungi  containing  the  two  fam¬ 
ilies  Albuginacese  and  Peronosporaceae. 
per'o  rate  (pgr'o-rat),  v.  i. ;  -rat'ed  (-rat'Sd) ;  -rating 
(-Tng).  [See  peroration.]  1.  To  speak  at  length  ;  to  ha¬ 
rangue  ;  to  deliver  an  oration,  esp.  a  grandiloquent  one. 

2.  To  make  a  peroration  ;  to  conclude  or  sum  up  a  speech, 
per'o  rate,  v.  t.  _To  declaim.  Carlyle. 

per  o-ra'tion  (-ra'shftn),  n.  [L.  peroratiOy  fr.  perorare , 
peroratum ,  to  speak  from  beginning  to  end  ;  per  -f-  orare 
to  speak.  See  per-;  oration.]  1.  The  concluding  part 
of  an  oration  ;  esp.,  a  final  summing  up  and  enforcement  of 
an  argument;  also,  any  conclusion  to  a  speech. 

2  A  rhetorical  passage  ;  a  discourse.  Now  Rare. 
per  o-ra'tion  al  (-#1),  a.  Of  or  pert,  to  a  peroration, 
pe-rov'skite  (pg-rSf'skit),  n.  [After  von  Perorski,  of  St. 
Petersburg.]  Min.  A  yellow,  brown,  or  grayish  black 
mineral  in  crystals  of  cubic  habit  or  in  reniform  masses. 
It  is  calcium  titanate,  CaTiOa.  H.,  5.5.  Sp.  gr.,  4.02-4.04. 
per-OX'ide  (per-5k'sid  ;  -sTd  ;  1S4),  n.  Alsu  -id.  Chem. 
a  An  oxide  containing  more  oxygen  than  some  other  oxide 
of  the  same  element,  esp.  one  that  reacts  with  acids  to 
form  salts  of  a  lower  degree  of  oxidation.  Formerly,  any 
of  those  oxides  regarded  as  the  highest  oxides,  b  Specif., 
peroxide  of  hydrogen  (=  hydrogen  dioxide).  Cf.  per-,  2. 
per  ox'i-dize  (-sT-diz),  v.  t.  dL*  i. ;  -dized  (-dizd);  -diz'ing 
(-diz'Tng).  Chem.  To  oxidize  to  the  utmost,  or  so  as  to 
form  a  peroxide.  —  per-ox'i-dize-ment  (-ment),  n. 
per'pend  (pQr'p?nd),  n.  [F.  parpaint 7,  pierre  parpaigne  ; 
of  uncert.  origin.]  Masonry,  a  A  iarge  stone  reaching 
through  a  wall  so  as  to  appear  on  both  sides  of  it,  and  act¬ 
ing  as  a  binder,  b  Short  for  perpend  wall. 
per  pen-dic'u  larlpfir/pen-dtk'u-ldr),  a.  [L. 
perpendicular  is ,  perpendicularity,  fr.  per- 
pendiculum  plumb  line  ;  per  -f-  pendere  to 
hang;  cf.  OF.  perpendiculer ,  -tier.  See 
per-  ;  pendant.]  1.  Exactly  upright  or  ver¬ 
tical;  pointing  to  the  zenith;  at  right  angles 
to  the  plane  of  the  horizon  ;  in  a  line  of  ad  Perpendic- 
gravity.  Hence  :  Geom.  At  right  angles  to  l*lar  Line  :  6c 
a  given  line  or  surface  ;  as,  the  lines  ad  and  *  * z  °  n  tal 
be  are  perpendicular  to  each  other. 

2.  \_cap.]  Arch.  Of,  pert,  to,  or  in,  the  Perpendicular  Style, 
the  latest  variety  of  English  Gothic,  corresponding  to  the 
French  Flamboyant.  See  architecture,  Table  £  7/lust. 
Syn.  —  See  vertical. 

per  pen-dic'u  lar,  w.  1.  An  appliance  or  instrument  to 
indicate  the  vertical  line  from  any  point. 

2.  A  line  at  right  angles  to  the  plane  of  the  horizon ;  a 
vertical  line  or  direction. 

3.  Hence,  upright  position;  also,  rectitude. 

4.  Geom.  A  line  or  plane  at  right  angles  to  another  line 
or  surface. 

per  pen-dic  u  lar'i-ty  (-15r'T-tI),  n.  Quality  or  state  of 
being  perpendicular. 

per'pe  tra  ble  (pfir'pe-tra-b’l),  a.  That  may  be  perpetrated, 
per'pe  trate  (-trat),  v.  t. ;  -trat'ed  (-trat'gd) ;  -tracing 
(-tracing).  [L.  perpetratm,  p.  p.  of  perpelrare  to  effect, 
perpetrate  ;  per  patrare  to  perform.]  To  do  or  perform; 
to  carry  through  ;  to  commit  (as  an  offense) ;  to  be  guilty 
of  ;  —  commonly  in  a  bad  sense  ;  as,  to  perpetrate  a  crime. 

To  perpetrate  two  or  three  astounding  feats  of  philosophical 
jugglery.  J.  Ward. 

per  pe  tra'tlon  (-tra'shwn),  n.  [L.  perpet ratio."]  Act  of 
perpetrating ;  a  doing,  esp.  of  something  wrong,  as  a 
crime  ;  also,  the  thing  perpetrated  ;  an  evil  action, 
per'pe-tra  tor  (pfir'pe-tra'ter),  n.  [L.]  One  who  perpe¬ 
trates  ;  esp.,  one  who  commits  an  offense  or  crime, 
per  pet'u  a  ble  (per-pSUu-ri-b’l),  a.  That  may  be  perpetu¬ 
ated. 


per-pet'u-al  (-21),  a.  [ME.  perpetuel ,  F.  perpetuel ,  fr.  L. 
perpetualis ,  fr.  perpetuus  continuing  throughout,  contin¬ 
uous,  fr.  perpes,  - etis ,  lasting  throughout ;  cf.  petere  to 


pe-ro'ni-um  (p^-r5'nY-t<m),  n. 

[NL.,  fr.  Gr.  ncpoviov,  dim.  of 
rrepovr)  fibula.)  Zool.  A  tract  of 
modified  epithelium  between 
the  margin  of  the  umbrella  and 
the  base  of  a  tentacle  in  Narco- 
medusa;.  —  pe-ro'ni-al  (-<11),  a. 
pe-ro'pus.  f  pyropus. 
pe  ro'pus.  n.  A  textile  fabric 
similar  to  paragon.  Ohs. 
per 'o  ra  tor  (pCr'6-ra  t?r),  n. 
One  who  perorates, 
per-or'a-to-ry  (p£r-5r'd-t<5-rY), 
a.  Of  or  pert,  to  peroration.— 
n.  Utterance  of  a  peroration. 

I1  pe-rd'  si  muo've  (pa-rQ'  se 
tnwO'va).  [It.]  But  it  does 
move  :  —  a  variant  of  eppur  si 
more  (which  see), 
per  OB'mate(p?r-d8'mat;  -5z'-), 
rt.  (  firm.  A  supposed  salt  of  per- 
osrnic  acid  (osmium  tetroxide). 
per-os'mic  acid(-mTk),o.  Chem. 

;>ee  OSMIl’M  TETROXIDE. 

?eroun.  f  perron. 

e  roun'  ( pC-rdbn'),  n.  [Bulg.  & 
Russ.  P*>nm. ]  A  Slav  deitv  and 
idol  resembling  Thor, 
per  ox' 1  date  (p5r-hk'sY-dat), 

V.  t.  Sr  i.  Chem.  =  PEROXI- 

dize.  —  per-ox  1  da'tion  (  d5'- 

sh//n),  ». 

jl  per  pais.  [OF. par pa'is.]  Law. 
By  the  country.  See  pais. 

I1  per  pa 'res.  *  [L.]  Old  Eng. 
Law.  By  [one’s]  peers, 
per  pays.  Var.  of  per  pais. 
per'pen.  perpend,  n. 
per  pend'  (p5r-p?nd')»  v.  t.  [L^ 


perpendere ,  perqiensum  ;  per  -f 

pendere  to  weigh.]  To  weigh 
carefully  in  the  mind.  Archaic. 
per-pena',  v.  t.  To  attend  ;  to 
be  attentive.  Archaic.  [Ofes.j 
per'pend-er.  n.  A  perpend.  | 
per-pen'di-cle  (p?r-pgn'dY-k’l), 
u.  [L.  nerpenaioulum  :  cf.  OF*. 
per  pendicle.]  Something  hang¬ 
ing  straight  down :  a  plumb  line. 
Ohs.  [perpendiculak.I 

per  pen-dic  'u-lar-ly.  a  d  v.  of  | 
per  pen-dic 'n  lar-ness,  n.  See 
-NESS.  Rare. 

perpend  wall.  A  wall  built  of 
perpends  ;  hence,  a  thin  wall, 
per-pense',  r.  t.  [OF .  parpenser, 
perpenser,  L.  perpensare ,  or  L. 
perpensus,  p-  p.  of  perpendere .] 
To  consider  thoroughly  ;  delib¬ 
erate.  —  per-pens'ed-ly,  adr.  — 
per  pen'sion.  per-pen'8i-ty,  n. 
—  per-pen'sive,  a.  All  Ohs. 
per'pent.  Var.  of  perpend. 
per-per  a-cute',  a.  [per-  -h pera- 
cute .]  Exceedingly  acute.  Ohs. 

fer'per-0U8.  a.  [L.  perperus.] 
leedlesa  ;  erroneous.  —  per'per- 
i-tude.  n.  —  per'per-ous-ly,  adr. 
All  Ohs.  Sr  ft. 

per  pea' Sion,  n.  [L.  perpessio , 
fr.  per,,,  ti,  perpessus,  to  bear 
steadfastly.]  Suffering  ;  endur¬ 
ance.  Ohs. 

perpet.  n.  Perpetuana.  Ohs. 
per'pe-trate,  a.  Perpetrated. 

per'pe  tra  tress  (pftr'pP-tra'- 
tr^s),  per'pe-tra 'trix  (-tra'- 
trlkB),  n.  F  emale  perpetrator.  R. 


seek.  Cf.  per-;  petition.]  1.  Never-ceasing;  continuing  for¬ 
ever  or  for  an  unlimited  time;  unfailing  ;  everlasting  ;  con¬ 
tinuous.  44  Unto  the  kingdom  of  perpetual  night.”  Shak. 
2.  Hort.  Blooming  more  or  less  continuously  throughout 
the  season  ;  as,  a  hybrid  perpetual  rose. 

Syn. —  Unceasing,  endless,  everlasting,  incessant,  con¬ 
stant,  eternal.  See  continual. 

perpetual  annuity.  See  annuity,  2.  —  p.  calendar,  a  calendar 
that  can  be  used  perpetually  or  over  a  wide  range  of  years. 
That  of  Capt.  Herschel  covers,  as  given  below,  dates  from 
1750  to  1%1  only,  but  is  capable  of  indefinite  extension. 

PERPETUAL  CALENDAR. 


day  of 
the  month. 

Jan. 

Oct. 

Apr. 

July 

Jan. 

Sept. 

Dec. 

June 

F'eb. 

Mar. 

Nov. 

Aug. 

Feb. 

* 

May 

DAY 

WEEK. 

1  8  15 

22  29 

a 

b 

C 

d 

e 

i 

g 

Mon. 

2  9  16 

23  30 

g 

a 

b 

c 

d 

e 

f 

Tues. 

3  10  17 

24  31 

f 

g 

a 

b 

c 

d 

e 

Wed. 

4  11 | 18 

25 

e 

f 

g 

a 

b 

c 

d 

Thurs. 

5  12  19 

26 

d 

e 

f 

g 

a 

b 

c 

Fri. 

6  13  20 

27l 

c 

d 

e 

f 

g 

a 

b 

Sat. 

7  14  21 

28: 

b 

c 

d 

e 

f 

g 

a 

Sun. 

To  find  the 

1753 

1754 

177)5 

1750 

1751 

1757 

1762 

v 

day  of 

the 

1751) 

inn 

1760 

1761 

1756 

1763 

1 7 .58 

w  i‘  e  k  corre- 

7/7>4 

1771 

1706 

1767 

1702 

1768 

1709 

5: 

sponding  t  o 

1770 

1776 

1777 

1772 

1773 

1774 

1 775 

unv  date,  find 

1781 

1782 

1783 

1778 

1779 

1i8o 

1780 

2 

the  small  let- 

1787 

1793 

1788 

1789 

1784 

1791 

1 786 

ter  directly 

1792 

1799 

1714 

1795 

1790 

1796 

1797 

s 

under 

t  h  e 

1 7!  W 

1805 

1S(K) 

1801 

1802 

1803 

1809 

month 

im 

1S11 

1806 

1807 

1813 

1808 

1815 

S’ 

opposite 

the 

1810 

1816 

1817 

1812 

1819 

1814 

1820 

z  4) 

1821 

1822 

1 823 

1818 

1824 

1825 

1826 

month  : 

the 

1827 

1833 

1H2S 

1829 

1830 

1831 

1837 

Oja 

same  small 

1832 

1839 

1834 

1835 

1841 

1836 

184,3 

— 

letter  also  an- 

1838 

1844 

1845 

1840 
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1842 

1848 

pears  ii 

the 

1849 

1850 

1851 

1846 

1852 

1853 

1854 
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1855 

18151 

1856 

1857 

1858 

1859 

1865 

o§ 

umn  that  con- 

MO 

1867 

1862 

1863 

1809 

1864 

1871 

c£ 

tains 

the 

l.SiW 

1872 

1873 

1868 

1875 

1870 

1876 

number 

o  f 

1877 

1878 

1879 

1874 

1880 

1881 

1882 

r  ti 

the  vear;  and 

1883 

1889 

1884 

1885 

1886 

18N7 

1893 

.2  o 

if  the  line  in 

1888 

1895 

1890 

1891 

1897 

1892 

1899 

tn-H 

which  it 

1894 

1901 

1902 

1896 

1909 

]898 

1905 

stands  is  fol- 

1900 

1907 
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1903 

1915 

1904 

1911 

h 

lowed  out  to 

hkh; 
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1908 

1920 

1910 

1916 

O 

the  ri^ht,  the 

1917 

1918 

1924 
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1926 

1921 

1922 

O 

1923 

1929 

1930 

1925 

1937 

1927 

v.m 

week 

1928 

1935 

1941 

1931 

1943 

1932 

1939 

1934 

1940 

1947 

1936 

1948 

1938 

1914 

si 

1945 

1946 

1952 

1942 

1954 

1949 

19.50 

ter  under 
March  and 

I9.il 

1956 

1957 

1958 

1953 

1959 

1955 

I960 

1961 

o 

h  ;  b  appears  again  directly  over  1904,  and  at  its  right  is  the 
word  Friday.  March  18  fell  on  Friday  in  1904,  and  also  in  1898, 
1892,  etc.  The  calendar  has  other  uses,  as  for  finding  the 
months  which  begin  on  Sunday  in  a  particular  year,  etc. 


—  p.  canon  or  fugue,  Music ,  a  canon  or  fugue  capable  of  end¬ 
less  repetition  without  a  break.  See  circular  canon  a.  — 
p.  check,  Chess ,  an  endless  succession  of  checks  (or  a  position 
involving  such),  given  to  a  king  by  a  piece  or  pieces  of  the 
weaker  side  so  as  to  force  a  draw.  — p.  curate,  Ch.  of  Eng ., 
formerly,  a  curate  in  a  district  where  there  is  no  rector  or 
vicar  and  where  the  benefice  is  controlled  by  a  layman.  — 
p.  day,  the  period  of  nearly  six  months,  alternately  at  the 
earth’s  north  and  south  poles,  when  the  sun  does  not  set.— 
p.  edict.  See  under  edict,  1.  —  p.  lease,  Law,  lit.:  a  lease  for 
all  time;  lienee,  one  renewable  at  the  lessee’s  option;  specif., 
in  New  Zealand,  under  the  former  Land  Acts,  a  lease  for  a 
term  of  thirty  years,  with  a  right  of  renewal,  and  of  finally 
purchasing  the  freehold.  — p.  lever,  a  wheel  and  axle.  —  p. 
motion.  Mech .,  the  conceived  incessant  motion  of  a  hypo¬ 
thetical  (but  mechanically  impossible)  machine  peri>etually 
supplying  its  own  motive  forces  independently  of  any 
action  from  without.  —  p.  night,  the  period  of  nearly  six 
months,  alternately  at  the  eartlrs  north  and  south  poles, 
when  the  sun  does  not  rise.  —  p  screw,  an  endless  screw, 
per  pet  U-a'na  (per-pgtu-a'nri  ;  -Xn'd),  n.  [See  perpetual.] 
A  woolen  fabric  made  in  England  chiefly  in  the  17th  and 
18th  centuries  ;  —  so  called  from  its  durability, 
per-pet'u-ate  (per-p6Uu-at),  v.  t. ;  per-pet'u-at'ed  (-at'Sd) ; 
per-pet'u-at'ing  (-at'Tng).  [L.  perpeluatus ,  p.  p.  of  per- 
petuare  to  perpetuate.  See  perpetual.]  To  make  perpetual ; 
to  cause  to  endure,  or  to  be  continued,  indefinitely  ;  to  pre¬ 
serve  from  extinction  or  oblivion  ;  to  eternize. 


per  pet  U-a'tion  (-a'shfm),  n.  [Cf.  F. perpetuation,  \Aj.per- 
petuatio.]  A  making  perpetual  ;  permanent  continuation, 
per  pe-tu'l-ty  (pfir/pe-tu'T-tT),  n.  ;  pi.  -ties  (-tlz).  [L.  per- 
petuitas:  cf.  F.  perpetuite.]  1.  Quality  or  state  of  being 
perpetual ;  as,  the  perpetuity  of  laws.  Bacon. 

The  pertietuity  of  a  single  emotion  is  insanity.  I.  Taylor. 


per  pe-tre.  n.  t.  [F.  peipitrcr.] 
To  perpetrate.  Obs.  Sr  R. 
per  pet'u-al-lst.  n.  One  who 
would  perpetuate  anything.  R. 
per  pet  u-al'i-ty  (pCr-pCt'fi-ll'- 
T-tY),  ii.  Perpetuity.  R.  ~[ual.| 
per-pet'u-al-ly,«dr.of  per  pet- | 
per-pet'u  al-ness,  n.  See -ness. 
per-pet'u-al-ty,  n.  (Cf.  OF.per- 
petuautd,  perpetuel te.]  Perpe¬ 
tuity.  Ohs.  [petuation.  R.' 
per  pet 'u-ance  (  dns),  n.  Per-| 
per-pet'u-ate  (-at),  a.  [L .  per- 
petuatus.  p.  p.]  Perpetuated.  R. 
per-pet'u-a  tor(per-ptPO-a  tSr), 
n.  One  who  perpetuates, 
per-pet'u-ous.  a.  [L.  perpetuus.] 
Perpetual.  Obs.  —  per-pet'u- 
ous-ly,  ad v.  Ohs. 

||  per-pe'tu-um  ai-len'ti-um(pftr- 
pePO-um  sI-lfn'shY-Qm).  [L.] 
Perpetual  silence, 
per 'pin.  i*  perpend. 
per-plan'tar  (prr-pl&n'tar),  a. 
Veter.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the 
periphery  of  the  plantar  or 
ground  surface  of  the  hoof, 
per  plex',  n.  [See  perplex,  a. 
Sr  v.j  Perplexity.  Ohs. 
per  plex',  a.  [L.  perplexus  en¬ 
tangled,  intricate.]  Obs. 

1.  Perplexed;  bewildered. 

2.  Intricate :  difficult, 

per-plex'a-ble.  a.  See  -able. 
Rare.  [plexes.l 

per-plex'er.  n.  One  that  per-! 
per-plex'ful.a.  Perplexing.  Ohs. 
per-plex'ion.  n.  [L. perjdexio.] 
Perplexity.  Ohs. 
per-jilex^i-tive,  a.  Sr  n.  [Cf.  L. 


|  perplexari  to  cause  confusion, 
E.  perplexity.]  That  (which) 
causes  perplexity.  Ohs. 
per-plex'ive.  a.  [L.  perplexus 
perplex.]  Perplexing.  Obs.  — 
per  plex'ive-ne8B,  n.  Obs. 
per  plex'ly,  ad v.  Perplexedly. 

I  Ohs.  [/tare.  I 

per-plex'ment.  n.  See  -ment.| 
per  plext'.  perplextly,  etc.  Ohs. 
or  ref .  sp.  of  perplexed,  etc. 
per  pli-ca'tion  (pQr'plY-ka'- 
shun),  n.  [Cf.  L.  perpheatus 
entangled.]  Surg.  A  method 
of  arresting  the  bleeding  of  a 
divided  vessel  by  drawing  the 
free  end  baekwa'rd  through  an 
incision  made  in  its  own  wall, 
perpoint.  ^  porcupine. 
per  po'lar.  n.  Geom.  The  per¬ 
pendicular  through  a  pole  on  its 
polar.  [petrography. | 

per-pol'ic (pgr-pfll'Yk),  a.  See| 
per  po-lite',  a.  [L.  perpolitus ,  p 
P-]  Thoroughly  polished.  Obs. 
per-pon'der,  r.  i.  To  consider 
thoroughly.  Obs. 
per  po-tas'slc  ( pfir'pri-tas'Yk), 
a.  See  petrography. 
per  po-ta'tion,  n.  [L.  perpota- 
tio.]  A  drinking  bout  ;  com¬ 
plete  drunkenness  Obs. 
per  pro.  or  proc.  Abbr.  Per 
procurationem. 

per  pro  cu-ra'ti-o'nem  (prfik'- 
u-ru'snl-d'nfm),  or  per  proc  u- 
r&'tion.  [I*,  per  procurationem.] 
Law.  By  agency  ;  by  the  au- 

I  a  °ri^  nn  a^ent ;  by  proxy. 

I  A  signature  per  procurationem 


2.  Something  that  is  perpetual. 

3.  Endless  time.  44  And  yet  we  should,  for  perpetuity ,  go 

lienee  in  debt.”  Shak. 

4  Law.  a  Duration  without  limitations  as  to  time,  b 
Quality  or  condition  of  an  estate  limited  so  that  it  be¬ 
comes  or  may  be  inalienable  either  perpetually  or  for  a 
period  beyond  a  certain  limit  fixed  by  law  ;  also,  the  estate 
itself  so  modified  or  perpetuated.  At  the  common  law  the 
rule  against  perpetuities  makes  void  any  estate  so  limited 
that  it  will  not  necessarily  take  effect  or  vest  within  a  life 
or  lives  in  being  at  the  time  of  the  creation  of  the  estate 
(as  originally  established  by  the  Duke  of  Norfolk’s  Case,  in 
1685)  and  (as  later  modified)  21  years  thereafter,  with  the  ad¬ 
dition  of  the  period  of  gestation  in  case  of  aperson  entitled 
to  the  estate  being  conceived  but  unborn.  The  rule  against 
j  perpetuities  is  still  in  force  in  British  law,  and  in  some  of 
the  United  States;  but  in  other  States  the  rule  has  been 
made  more  restrictive.  Cf.  Thellusson  Act. 

6.  Annuities,  a  A  perpetual  annuity,  b  The  number  of 
years  in  which  the  simple  interest  of  any  sum  equals  the 
principal,  c  The  number  of  years’  purchase  to  be  given 
for  an  annuity  to  continue  forever.  See  year’s  purchase. 
per-plex'  (per-plgks'),  v.  t.  ;  -flexed'  (-plgkst') ;  -plex'ing. 
[L.  perplexus  involved,  confused;  per  -f- plexus ,  p.  p.  of  plec- 
tere  to  plait.  See  per- ;  plait.]  1.  To  trouble  with  ambi¬ 
guity,  suspense,  or  anxiety;  to  embarrass  ;  puzzle  ;  distract ; 
confuse.  44  Perplexed  beyond  self-explication.”  Shak. 

2.  To  plague  ;  vex  ;  torment.  Obs.  Glanvill. 

3.  To  involve  ;  to  entangle  ;  to  make  intricate  or  compli¬ 
cated,  and  difficult  to  be  unraveled  or  understood. 

No  artful  wildness  to  perplex  the  scene.  Pope. 

Syn.  —  Confuse,  complicate,  bewilder.  See  puzzle. 
per  plexed'  (per-plSkst'),  p.  a.  a  Doubtful ;  anxious ; 
puzzled  ;  bewildered  ;  embarrassed  ;  as,  a  peiplexed  mind, 
b  Entangled  ;  involved  ;  confused  ;  intricate.  44  The  per¬ 
plexed  paths  of  this  drear  wood.”  Milton.  —  per-plex'ed- 
ly  (per-plek'sgd-lT),  adv.  —  per  plex'ed  ness.  n. 
per-plex'ing,  />.  a.  Embarrassing  ;  puzzling;  troublesome. 
44  Perplexing  thoughts.”  Milton.  —  per-plex'ing-ly,  adv. 
per-plexl-ty  (per-plek'sT-tT),  n.  ;  pi.  -ties  (-tlz).  [L.  per - 
plexitas:  cf.  F .  perplexite.]  1.  Quality  or  state  of  being 
perplexed ;  complication  ;  intricacy ;  distraction  through 
doubt  or  difficulty;  embarrassment  ;  bewilderment ;  doubt. 
2.  An  instance  of  this  state. 

By  their  own  perplexities  involved. 

They  ravel  more.  Milton. 


3.  That  which  perplexes ;  a  cause  of  perplexity ;  as,  the 
scarcity  of  water  was  a  great  perplexity. 
per'qui-site  (pfir'kwT-zTt),  n.  [ L .  perquisitum,  neut.  of 
perquisitus,  p.  p.  of  perquirere  to  ask  for  diligently  ;  per  -f- 
quaerere  to  seek.  See  per-  ;  quest.]  1.  Law.  a  A  thing 
or  property  acquired  otherwise  than  by  inheritance,  as  by 
industry,  or  purchase.  Cf.  conquest,  n.,  5;  purchase,  n. 
b  Eng.  Law.  Casual  income  or  profits,  as  from  heriots, 
escheats,  reliefs,  etc.,  accruing  to  the  lord  of  a  manor. 

2.  A  gain  or  profit  incidentally  made  from  employment  in 
addition  to  regular  salary  or  wages,  esp.  one  of  a  kind  ex¬ 
pected  or  promised  ;  also,  pay  for  work  ;  income. 

The  pillage  of  a  place  taken  by  storm  was  regarded  as  the  per¬ 
quisite  of  the  soldier.  Prescott. 

3.  An  adjunct,  or  natural  accompaniment.  Obs. 
per-ra'di-US  (per-ra'dT-ws),  n.  ;  pi.  -dii  (-1).  Zool.  One  of 

the  primary  radii  of  a  medusan,  usually  four  in  number 
and  passing  through  a  radial  canal.  Cf .  radius,  4  a. —  per- 
ra'dl  al  (-21),  g.  —  per  ra'dl-al-ly,  adv. 
per-ri'eo  (pg-re'ko),  n.  ;  pi.  -cos  (-koz).  [Sp.  perico  a  par¬ 
rot.]  A  Mexican  parrot  fish  ( Pseudoscarus  perrico). 
per'ron  (pSr'fln ;  F.  pS'rSN'),  n.  [F.]  1.  A  monumental 
or  platform  stone  or  stone  structure.  Obs. 

2 .  A  rch.  An  out-of-door  flight  of  steps,  as  in  a  garden,  lead¬ 
ing  to  a  terrace  or  upper  story  ;  —  usually  applied  to  medi¬ 
eval  or  later  structures  of  some  architectural  pretensions. 

I  per  ru  quier'  (pg'rii'kya';  E.  pe-roo'kT-er),  n.  [F.]  A 
maker  of,  or  a  dealer  in,  perukes. 

per  ru'the-nate  (per-roo'the-nat),  n.  [per-  -f-  ruthenate.] 
Chem.  Any  of  a  series  of  compounds  obtained  by  action  of 
chlorine  on  ruthenates,  by  action  of  alkalies  on  ruthenium 
tetroxide,  etc.  They  are  regarded  as  salts  of  the  liypothet* 
icsdperruthenic  acid,  HRu04.  Formerly  called  ruthenate. 
per  ru  then'ic  (pfir'roo-thgn'Tk),  a.  Chem.  Designating,  or 
pertaining  to,  a  certain  acid.  See  :  (a)  perruthenate  * 

( b )  ruthenium  tetroxide. 

per'ry  (pgr7!),  n.  [OF.  peri,  F.  poiri ,  fr.  poire  a  pear,  L. 
pirum.  See  pear  the  fruit.]  A  fermented  liquor  made 
from  pears ;  pear  cider. 

per'sa-lane/  (pfir'sa-lan'),  n.  Petrog.  A  class  of  igneous 
rocks.  See  petrography.  —  per-sal'lc  (per-sXl'Tk),  a. 
per'salt'  (pflr's81t/),w.  \_per-  -f-  salt.]  Chem.  A  salt  cor¬ 
responding  to  a  peroxide ;  a  salt  whose  name  is  formed 


is  the  principal’s  name  followed 
by  p.  p.  or  per  pro.  and  the 
agent’s  name. 

per-py'ric  (pSr-pT'rlk  ;  -pYr'- 
Yk),  a.,  per-quar'ic  (-kwhr'Yk), 
a.  See  petrography. 
per-queer',  adv.  [OF.  par  cuer, 
F.  par  cceur .]  By  heart ;  per¬ 
fectly ;  rightly.  Obs.  Scot.  [/LI 
per-quest',r.f  Search  through.  I 

?er-quire',  t  [L.  perquirere.] 
o  search  through.  Obs. 
per'qni  sit.  Perquisite.  Ref.Sy.  1 
per'qui-sit'ed,  a.  Supplied  with 
perquisites.  Obs. 
per  qui-si'tion  (pQr'kwY-zTBh'- 
«n),  n.  [Cf.  F.  perquisition A  A 
thorough  search.  [Obs  I 

per-quls'i-tive,  n.  Perquisite.! 
per-anis'i-tor  (per-kwYz'Y-t<5r), 
n.  [L.,  a  seeker  out.]  The  ac-  ! 
quirer  of  a  (certain)  perquisite. 

||  per  quod.  [L.]  Whereby, 
per-ra'di-ate,  r.  t.  To  spread 
through.  Rare. 
perre.  +  PEBR1E,  PERRY, 
perreis  -J*  perish. 
perrell.  t  peril. 
per're-wig.  +  periwig. 
per'rey.  perrie,  perry, 

PORRAY. 

perrlche.  *i*  perish. 
per'ri-cut  i  p  5  r'Y-k  ti  t).  Dial. 
Eng.  var  of  petticoat. 
per'rie.  perry,  pirrie. 
per'rie,  n.  Also  perre ,  perry ,  ! 
etc.  [OF.  fieixerie,  F.  pierrerics,  I 
pi.,  fr.  pierre  stone,  L.  petra. ] 
Precious  stones  ;  jewels.  Obs.  I 
per'ri-er  (pfr'Y-er),  n.  [OF.  I 


perriere ,  perrier,  F.  perrier.  Cf. 
pedrero.]  Obs.  or  Hist,  a  A 
medieval  engine  for  throwing 
stones  b  A  short  mortar  for¬ 
merly  used  on  ships  for  throw¬ 
ing  stones  and  light  shot, 
perrierls.  Ohs.  pi.  of  pierrert. 
per'risch.  +  perish. 
per'ri-wig.  periwig. 
perrochioun.  +  parochian. 
per'ro  quet  (per'6-k5t ;  pgr'C- 
kpt' ).  [F.]  Var.  of  pakrakeet. 
perrosin.  «.  [OF.  peis-resine,F. 
poix-resine  ;  poix  pitch  (L.pix) 
4-  rdsine  resin.]  A  kina  of 
resin  ;  rosin.  Obs. 
per-ro'ta-to-ry.  a.  Math.  Pass¬ 
ing  completely  through  a  series 
in  Doth  direct  and  reverse  order. 
perTour.  +  parire. 
per'mke.  4*  peruke. 
per-mque'  (pe’-rdok'  ;  F.  pC'- 
riik').  Var.  of  peruke. 
per'ry.  perrie.  [of  pirrie. I 
per'ry.  Obs.  or  dial.  Eng.  var.  | 
per'ry,  n.  [AS.  jiii-ie ,  virae, 
pirige ,  prob.  ir.  (assumed)  LL. 
jiirea,  fr.  pirum  pear.]  A  pear 
tree.  Obs. 

perrygryne.  +  peregrine. 
pers.  •  perse. 

Pers..  or  pers.  Abbr.  Persia; 
Persian  ;  person  ;  personal  ; 
personally. 

Per'83e  (pOr'se),  n.pl.  [L.]  Per¬ 
sians.  See  esp.,  Arch.,  Persian, 
n.,  4. 

per-salve'.  +  perceive. 
per  sal-one'  (pQr'skl-dn'),  n. 
Petrog.  A  subclass  of  peraalane. 


ale,  senate,  care,  5m,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofa ;  eve,  event,  gnd,  recent,  maker ;  Ice,  Ill ;  old,  obey,  orb,  5dd,  s5ft,  connect ;  use,  unite,  u 


Ii  Foreign  Word.  «f*  Obsolete  Variant  of.  +  combined  with.  =  equals. 


urn,  up,  circus,  menu  ; 


PER  SALTUM 
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PERSON 


with  the  aid  of  the  prefix  per- ;  as,  the  persalts  of  iron. 
Opposed  to  protosalt.  See  per-.  Ob  soles. 
perse  (pGrs),  a.  [F.  />e>\s.]  Blue  ;  —in  early  writers,  light 
blue  or  grayish  blue  ;  later,  dark  blue  or  purplish  black.  — 
7i.  The  color  or  a  cloth  of  the  color. 

Per'se-a  (pfir'ae-d),  n.  [L.,  a  tree  of  Egypt  and  Persia,  Gr. 
we p<r€'a.]  Hot.  A  large  genus  of  chiefly  tropical  lauraceous 
trees  and  shrubs  having  thick  alternate  leaves,  small  paui- 
cled  dowers  with  nine  stamens,  and  a  fleshy  1 -seeded  fruit. 
P.  borbonia  and  two  other  species  occur  in  the  southern 
United  States.  P.  persea  is  the  avocado.  Several  6pecies 
afford  handsome  cabinet  woods. 

per'se-cute  (-kut),  v.  t. ;  per'se-cut'ed  (-kut'gd) ;  per'se- 
cut'ing  (-kut/Tng).  [F.  perseeuter ,  L.  persequi,  persecu- 
tus ,  to  pursue,  prosecute  ;  per  -f  sequi  to  follow.  See  per-  ; 
second.]  1.  To  pursue,  as  in  hunting;  to  chase;  hunt; 
drive  ;  also,  to  follow  up  ;  prosecute  (a  subject).  Obs. 

2.  To  pursue  in  a  manner  to  injure,  grieve,  or  afflict  ;  to 
beset  with  cruelty  or  malignity  ;  to  harass  ;  esp.,  to  afflict, 
harass,  punish,  or  put  to  death  because  of  belief,  etc.,  as 
for  adherence  to  a  particular  creed  or  mode  of  worship. 

Do  good  to  them  that  hate  you,  and  pray  for  them  which  de- 
spitefully  use  you,  and  persecute  you.  Matt.  v.  44. 

3.  To  pursue  with  persistent  solicitations  ;  to  annoy. 

4-  To  prosecute  at  law.  Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 

per  se-CU'tion  (-ku'slmn),  n.  [F.  persecution ,  L.  persecutio.] 

1.  Act  or  practice  of  persecuting  ;  esp.,  the  infliction  of 
loss,  pain,  or  death  for  belief,  etc.,  as  for  adherence  to  a 
particular  creed  or  mode  of  worship. 

2.  State  or  condition  of  being  persecuted.  Locke. 

3.  Obs.  a  Act  of  pursuing  ;  chase,  b  A  carrying  on. 
per  se  CU'tlon-al  (-51),  a.  Of  or  pert,  to  persecution, 
per'se-cu-to  ry  (pGr'se-ku-to-rT  ;  -ku'tfc-ri),  a.  Persecu- 

tive  ;  relating  to  persecution. 

Per'se-ld  (pGr'se-Td),  n.  [From  Perseus.  See  1st  -id.] 
Astron.  One  of  a  group  of  shooting  stars  appearing  annually 
about  the  10th  of  August.  They  are  probably  fragments 
of  Swift’s  comet  1S62  (HI). 

per'se-ite  (-it), ».  [See  Persea.]  Chem.  A  white  crystalline 
alcohol,  C7H9(OH)7,  in  the  fruit  and  leaves  of  Persea 
persea ,  and  made  artificially  from  mannose. 

Per  seph'o  ne  (per-sSf'o-ne),  n.  [L.,  fr.  Gr.  Ilepae^o^rj.] 
Class.  Myth.  The  daughter  of  Zeus  and  Demeter,  wife  of 
Hades  (Pluto),  and  queen  of  the  infernal  regions.  She  was 
abducted  by  Hades,  but  was  allowed  to  spend  two  thirds 
of  the  year  with  her  mother  (see  Demeter).  The  Romans 
called  her  Persephone ,  Proserpina ,  or  Proserpine ,  and 
among  the  Greeks  she  bore  various  other  names,  as  Per- 
sephassa ,  Persephatta ,  etc.  In  Attica,  especially  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  Eleusinian  mysteries,  she  was  called  Kore 
(which  see),  and  in  Orphic  literature,  where  she  appears  as 
an  all-pervading  nature  goddess,  she  is  often  called  Despo- 
ina.  See  Corn  Spirit,  Eleusinian. 

Per  se-pol'i-tan(pffr/se-p51'T-tan),  a.  [Cf.  metropolitan.] 
Of  or  pert,  to  Persepolis,  capital  of  ancient  Persia  under 
the  later  Acluemenian  kings,  or  its  ruins  near  Shiraz,  Per¬ 
sia.  —  7i.  A  native  or  inhabitant  of  Persepolis. 

Per'seus  (pGr'sus  ;  pfir'se-us),  7i.  [L.,  fr.  Gr.  nepaei?.] 

1.  Gr.  Myth.  A  son  of  Zeus  and  Danae,  who  slew  the  Gor¬ 
gon  Medusa.  Perseus  stole  the 
eye  and  tooth  of  the  Grae.e,  refus¬ 
ing  to  return  them  until  they  had 
instructed  him  how  to  proceed 
against  Medusa.  See  Andromeda, 

1,  Grjs.e,  Medusa,  1. 

2.  gen.  -sei  (-se-I).  Astron.  A  north¬ 
ern  constellation  between  Taurus 
and  Cassiopeia,  represented  on  pic¬ 
torial  charts  by  a  figure  of  Perseus 
holding  the  head  of  Medusa. 

per  se  ver'ance  (pGr'se-ver'dns ; 
formerly  accented  per-sev'er-ance, 
as  in  Shakespeare),  7 1.  [F.  persevi - 
ranee,  L.  perseverantia.']  1.  Act  of 
persevering;  persistence  in  any¬ 
thing  undertaken  ;  continued  pur¬ 
suit  or  prosecution  of  any  business 
or  enterprise  begun.  “The  king- 
becoming  graces  .  .  .  perseverance , 
mercy,  lowliness.”  Shak. 

2 .  Theol.  Continuance  in  a  state  of 
grace  until  it  is  succeeded  by  a  state 
of  glory  ;  — sometimes  called  final 
perseverance,  and  the  pei'severance 
of  the  saints.  See  Calvinism. 

Syn.  —  Persistence,  steadfastness, 
constancy,  steadiness,  pertinacity, 
per  se-ver'ant  (pfir'se-ver'ant ;  formerly  per-sey'er-ant), 
a.  [L.  perseverans ,  - antis ,  p.  pr. :  cf.  F.  pers&cerant.] 
Persevering.  Rare.  —  per' se-ver'ant ly,  adv.  Rare. 
per  se  vere'  (pfir'se-ver' ;  earlier  per-sev'er,  as  in  Shake¬ 
speare  ;  Milton  has  per'se-vere'  only),  v.  i.  ;  per'se-vered' 
(-verd') ;  per'se-ver'ing  (-ver'Tng).  [F.  persererer,  L.  per- 
severare ,  fr.  perseverus  very  strict ;  per  -f-  severus  strict, 
severe.  See  per-  ;  severe.]  1.  To  persist  in  any  business 
or  enterprise  undertaken ;  to  pursue  steadily  any  project  or 
course  begun  ;  .to  maintain  a  purpose  in  spite  of  counter  in¬ 
fluences,  opposition,  or  discouragement. 

2.  Theol.  To  continue  in  a  state  of  grace.  Obs.  or  R. 

3.  To  remain  in  a  place  or  condition.  Obs. 

Syn.  —  Persevere,  persist.  To  persevere  is  to  continue 
in  a  given  course,  esp.  in  the  face  of  discouragement,  ob¬ 
stacles,  or  the  like ;  the  word  is  always  used  in  a  good 
sense  ;  to  persist  is  to  keep  on  by  force  of  will,  sometimes 
(in  a  bad  sense)  obstinately-esp.  against  opposition,  remon¬ 
strance,  or  the  like ;  as,  “  Who.  not  content  that  former 
worth  stand  fast,  looks  forward, persevering  to  the  last” 


( Wordsworth) ;  “I  in  thy  persevering  shall  rejoice.  .  .  . 
Stand  fast  !  ”  ( Milton ) ;  “  But  they  persisted  deaf,  and  would 
not  seem  to  count  them  tilings  worth  notice  ”  (id.) ;  “  I  my¬ 
self  have  never  persisted  in  any  plan  lor  two  days  together  ” 

(Johnson). 

per  se  vering  (pfir'se-ver'ing),  p.  a.  Characterized  by 
perseverance  ;  persistent.  —  per  se-ver'ing-ly,  adv. 

Per'sian  (pGr'shan  ;  -zhan),  a.  [From  Persia  :  cf.  F.  per- 
sien.  Cf.  Parsi,  peach,  Persic.]  1.  Of  or  pert,  to  Persia, 
the  Persians,  or  their  language. 

2  Arch.  Denoting  an  order  and  a  style  of  ancient  art,  in 
which  the  columns  are  replaced  by  male  figures  in  Oriental 
costume,  or  are  adorned  by  such  figures.  Cf.  atlantes 

and  CARYATID. 

Persian  ammoniac.  =  ammoniac,  7i.,  a  —  P.  apple,  the  peach.— 
P.  bed,  a  divan. or  sofa.  — P.  berry,  a  Any  of  several  species  of 
buckthorn  (Rnam n us)  or  their  fruit,  b  pi.  The  dried  berries 
or  fruits  of  various  European  and  Asiatic  species  of  Rham- 
nns,  as  R.  amygdafinus ,  R.  infeetoria,  etc.  They  produce, 
with  tin  salts,  a  yellow  lake  which  is  used  in  calico  print¬ 
ing.  —  P.  blinds,  Persiennes.  —  P.  carpet,  a  kind  of  superior 
one-piece  carpet  made  by  knotting  into  the  warp,  of  linen 
or  hemp,  tufts  of  colored  woolen  yarn  over  each  row  of 
which  a  woof  shot  is  passed  ;  —  so  called  from  the  country 
of  manufacture.  -  P.  cat,  the  Angora  cat.  —  P.  cord,  a  cot¬ 
ton  and  woolen  dress  fabric  resembling  rep.  —  P.  deer,  a  A 
kind  of  fallow  deer  (Cervus  mesopotamise)  of  western  Asia, 
b  The  maral.  —  P.  drill,  Mech.,  a  drill  which  is  turned  by 
pushing  a  nut  back  and  forth  along  a  spirally  grooved  drill 
holder.  —  P.  Era.  See  era.  Table.  —  P.  fire.  Med.,  malignant 
pustule.  — P.  insect  powder,  a  yellowish  powder  obtained 
from  the  dried  and  ground  flower  heads  of  species  of  Chrys¬ 
anthemum,  esp.  C.  coccineum  ;  —  called  also  Dalmatian  in¬ 
sect  powder  and  buhach,  though  the  latter  name  is  more 
often  applied  to  the  product  of  C.  cinerariwfolium,  much 
cultivated  in  the  United  States.  It  is  used  for  killing  nox¬ 
ious  domestic  insects.  —  P.  lemon,  an  East  Indian  rutaceous 
tree  ( Limania  acidissima),  having  an  acid  fruit  resem¬ 
bling  the  lemon.  —  P.  lilac,  a  The  China  tree,  b  An  Asiatic 
liliaceous  plant  (Fritillaria  persica),  cultivated  for  its  lilac 
flowers.  —  P.  Illy.  =  Persian  lilac  b.  —  P.  lynx,  the  cara¬ 
cal.  —  P.  manna,  a  kind  of  manna  obtained  from  the  camel’s 
thorn  (A/hagi  m a uro rum),  used  in  Persia  as  a  confection. 
—  P.  morocco,  orig.,  leather  made  from  the  skins  of  Persian 

foats,  but  later  from  skins  of  certain  hairy  sheep  called 
ersian  goats.  It  is  used  chiefly  in  bookbinding.— P.  night¬ 
ingale,  the  bulbul  Luscinia  hafizi.  —  P.  red.  =  Indian  red. 
—  P.  silk.  =  Persian,  n.,  3.  —  P.  tick,  Zool..  the  Miana 
bug.  —  P.  ulcer,  Med.,  Aden  ulcer.  —  P.  walnut,  Bot.,  the 
English  walnut.  —  P.  wheel,  a  kind  of  undershot  water 
wheel  adapt¬ 
ed  for  raising 
water.  There 
are  several 
varieties,  all 
fitted  with 
radial  floats. 

One  kind 
(fig.  1  in  II- 
lust.)  has  a 
number  of 
spiral  tubes, 
picking  up 
water  at  the 


Persian  Wheels. 


circumference  and  discharging  at  the  wheel  axle,  while 
others  (fig.  2)  have  buckets  of  various  designs,  discharging 
at  the  top  of  the  wheel.  —  P.  willow,  the  great  willow-herb. 
—  P.  yellow,  a  favorite  old  variety  of  hardy  yellow  rose. 

Per'sian.  n.  1.  One  of  the  people  of  Persia;  specif.  :  a 
One  of  the  ancient  Iranian  Caucasians  who  under  Cyrus 
and  his  successors  became  the  dominant  Asiatic  race,  b 
A  member  of  one  of  the  races  forming  the  modern  Persian 
nationality.  These  include  :  the  Iranian  Farsis,  Luris,  and 
Kurds;  the  mixed  Tajiks  and  Hajemis, forming  the  mass 
of  the  population ;  the  somewhat  Negroid  Susians  of  the 
extreme  south  ;  Turkomans  and  Kizilbashes  of  Turki  stock; 
with  Gypsies,  Armenians,  Arabs,  Jews,  Mongols,  etc. 

2.  The  principal  language  of  the  Iranic  branch  of  the  Indo- 
European  family.  It  is  divided  into :  Old  Persian,  known 
from  a  few  inscriptions  and  tablets  in  cuneiform  characters 
and  clostdy  akin  to  the  language  of  the  Avesta  (see  Aves- 
tan);  Middle  Persian,  or  Pahlavi  (which  see);  and  Modern, 
or  New,  Persian,  dating  from  about  the  9th  century,  an  an¬ 
alytic  language,  developed  f rom  the  ancient  inflected  form, 
and  in  which  is  written  Persia’s  greatest  literature,  includ¬ 
ing  the  epic  works  of  Firdausi  as  well  as  the  lyric  poems 
of  Hafiz  and  Omar  Khayyam.  Modem  Persian  contains  a 
large  admixture  of  Arabic  loan  words,  and  is  written  in  the 
Arabic  script.  See  Indo-European. 

3.  A  thin  silk  fabric,  used  formerly  for  linings;  also,  a  soft 
figured  silk  of  mixed  colors,  used  for  dresses  or  trimming. 
4-  Arch.  Commonly  in  pi.  A  male  figure  replacing  a  col¬ 
umn  in  the  Persian  style.  See  Persian,  a.,  2 

5.  pi.  Persiennes,  or  Persian  blinds. 

Per'sic  (pGr'sTk),  a.  [L.  Persicus.  Cf.  Persian.]  Of  or 
pertaining  to  Persia  or  the  Persian  language.  —  n.  The 
Persian  language. 

per'si-ca-ry  (pGr'sT-ka-ri),  n.  [See  persic aria.]  A  com¬ 
mon  species  of  Polygonum  ( P .  persicaria )  with  leaves 
shaped  like  those  of  the  peach  ;  hence,  any  related  species. 

per'si-co(-sT-ko),  per'si-cot  (-ko  ;  -k5t),  n.  [F.  persicot, 
earlier  persico ;  cf.  It.  peisico  Persian.  See  peach.]  A 
cordial  made  from  the  kernels  of  apricots,  nectarines,  etc., 
with  refined  spirit. 

per  si-enne' (pGr'sT-Sn' ;  -shi-Sn' ;  F.  pSr'sySn'),  7?.  [F., 

fern,  of  persien  Persian.]  Properly,  printed  calico, 
whether  Oriental  or  of  fanciful  design  with  flowers,  etc., 
in  Western  work.  Hence,  as  extended  in  English,  mate¬ 
rial  of  a  similar  character. 

per  si  ennes'  (-gnz';  F.  pgr'sygu'),  n.  pi.  [F.]  Window 
blinds  having  movable  slats,  similar  to  Venetian  blinds. 

per  si  flage'  (pSr'se-flazh' ;  pGr'sT-flazh  ;  277),  n.  [F.,  fr. 
persifler  to  quiz,  fr.  L.  per  F.  siffler  to  whistle,  hiss,  L. 


sifUare."]  Frivolous  or  bantering  talk  ;  a  frivolous  manner 
of  treating  any  subject,  serious  or  otherwise ;  light  raillery. 
Syn.  — See  banter. 

il  per  si  lleur'  (pSr'se'flfir'),  n.  [F.]  One  who  indulges 
in  persiflage  ;  ajjanterer  ;  a  quiz.  Carlyle. 

per-sim'mon  (per-slm'tm),  n.  [Earlier  pessimin,  putcha- 
inin ;  of  Virginia  Indian  origin.]  1.  a  An  ebenaceous 
tree  of  the  United  States  ( Diospyros  virginiana),  with 
hard  fine  wood,  oblong  leaves,  and  small  bell-shaped  white 
flowers,  b  The  plumlike  fruit  of  this  tree.  It  is  yellow 
when  ripe,  and  is  strongly  astringent  until  the  ripening 
period,  when  the  tannin  becomes  insoluble  and  the  fruit 
becomes  sweet  and  palatable. 

2.  Any  of  various  other  species  of  Diospyros  cultivated  for 
their  fruit,  as  the  Japanese  date  plum  (D.  kaki),  which 
yields  a  fine  large  fruit  with  little  or  no  astriugency. 
per'sls  (pGr'sts),  n.  [Orig.  imeert.]  A  dyestuff,  a  form 
of  archil.  See  archil,  1. 

Per'sism  ipGr'sTz’m),  7*.  A  Persian  idiom, 
per  sist' (per-sTst'),  v.i.;  per-sist'ed  ;  pkr-sist'ing.  [L. 
persistere ;  per  -f-  sistere  to  stand  or  be  fixed,  fr.  stare  to 
stand:  cf.  F.  persister.  See  per-  ;  stand.]  1.  To  stand  firm; 
to  be  fixed  aud  unmoved  ;  to  stay;  to  continue  steadfastly  ; 
esp.,  to  continue  fixed  in  a  course  of  conduct  against 
opposing  motives  ;  to  persevere  ;  —  often  conveying  an 
unfavorable  notion,  as  of  doggedness  or  obstinacy. 

If  they  persist  in  pointing  their  batteries  against  particular  per¬ 
sons,  no  laws  of  war  forbid  the  making  reprisals.  Addison. 

That  face  jiersists. 

It  floats  up  ;  it  turns  over  in  my  mind.  Mrs.  Browning. 
2-  To  endure  or  remain  in  place  or  existence;  to  be  persist¬ 
ent  ;  as,  leaves  that/wsijf  from  year  to  year. 

Syn.  —  See  persevere. 

per  sist'ence  (-sis'tens)  1  n.  [Cf.  F.  persistance,  OF. 
per  slst'en  cy  (-ten-si)  j  also  -ence.  See  persistent.] 
I*  Quality  or  state  of  being  persistent ;  staying  or  contin¬ 
uing  quality  ;  continued  existence  ;  endurance  ;  hence,  in 
an  unfavorable  sense,  doggedness  ;  obstinacy. 

2.  Specif.,  continuance  of  an  effect  after  its  cause  is  re¬ 
moved  ;  as,  persistence  of  motion,  visual  persistence  (or  per¬ 
sistence  of  the  visual  impression),  auditory  persistence,  etc. 
per  sist'ent  (-tent),  a.  [L.  persistens,  - entis ,  p.  pr.  of  per¬ 
sistere.  See  persist.]  1.  Inclined  to  persist ;  having 
staying  qualities  ;  tenacious  of  position  or  purpose. 

2.  Existing  continuously  ;  enduring  ;  as  :  a  Bot.  Remain¬ 
ing  attached  beyond  the  period  of  anthesis ;  as,  a  persist¬ 
ent  corolla;  —  opposed  to  deciduous  and  fugacious,  b  Zool. 
Continuing  without  change  in  function  or  structure 
(chiefly  of  part9  or  organs  retained  by  an  animal  which  are 
characteristic  of  some  ancestral  type  or  of  a  larval  or 
young  stage) ;  as,  persistent  teeth  or  gills  ;  —  opposed  to 
deciduous  and  caducous. 

Syn.  —  Cf.  OBSTINATE, 
persistent  oscillation*.  See  oscillation,  3. 
per  sist  ing,  p.  a.  Inclined  to  persist ;  tenacious  of  pur¬ 
pose  ;  persistent.  —  per  slst'ing-ly,  adv. 
per'son  (pGr'si/n  ;  -s’n),  n.  [ME.  persone, persoun, person, 
OF.  petsone,  F.  personne ,  L.  persona  a  mask  (used  by 
actors),  a  personage,  part,  a  person  ;  orig.  uncert.  Cf. 
parson.]  1.  A  character  or  part,  as  in  a  play  ;  a  specific 
kind  or  manifestation  of  individual  character,  whether  in 
real  life  or  fiction  ;  an  assumed  character.  Archaic. 

Hie  first  appearance  upon  the  6tage  in  his  new  person  of  a  syc¬ 
ophant  or  juggler.  Bacon. 

How  different  is  the  same  man  from  himself,  as  he  sm-tains 
the  person  of  a  magistrate  and  that  of  a  friend  !  South. 

2.  A  rational  being;  a  being  possessing,  or  forming  the 
subject  of,  personality  ;  hence,  an  individual  human  being. 

In  the  metaphysic  scheme,  the  spontaneous  energy  of  thought 
evolving  itself  in  products,  constitutes  a  person  ;  in  the  physical, 
the  mere  having  impressions,  or  being  the  theater  of  feelings 
joined  with  the  power  of  giving  them  a  collective  name,  consti¬ 
tutes  a  person.  J.  Martineau. 

3.  A  human  being  ;  as  :  a  One  spoken  of  indefinitely  ;  as, 
any  person  present,  b  One  of  importance;  a  personage. 
Obs.  or  R.  c  One  as  distinguished  emphatically  from 
things  or  animals,  d  One  spoken  of  slightingly. 

4.  The  bodily  form  of  a  human  being  ;  body  ;  outward  ap¬ 
pearance  ;  as,  of  comely  person.  Chaucer. 

If  it  assume  my  noble  father’s  person.  Shak. 

5.  The  real  self  of  a  human  being  ;  individual  personality. 

Our  bodies  are  not  we,  —  not  our  proper  persons.  J.  B.  Motley. 

6.  Theol.  Among  Trinitarians,  one  of  the  three  modes  of 
being  in  the  Godhead  (the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy 
Ghost)  ;  a  hypostasis. 

7.  Law.  A  human  being  (natural  person),  or  a  body  of 
persons,  or,  in  a  wider  sense,  an  aggregate  of  property 
(i artificial ,  conventional ,  or  juristic  person),  that  is  recog¬ 
nized  by  law  as  the  subject  of  rights  and  duties. 

A  **  natural  ”  as  opposed  to  an  “  artificial  "person  is  such  a  hu¬ 
man  being  as  is  regarded  by  the  law  as  capable  ol  rights  or  duties: 
in  the  language  ot  Roman'law  as  having  a  “status.”  ...  A  slave 
having,  ns  such,  neither  rights  nor  liabilities,  had  in  Roman  law, 
strictlv  speaking,  no  “status,”  “  caput,”  or  “  persona.”  ...  It 
must  however  be  remembered  that  the  terms  “persona”  and 
“caput”  were  also  used  in  popular  language  as  nearly  equiva¬ 
lent  to  “  homo,”  and  in  this  sense  were  applied  to  slaves  as  well 
as  freemen.  T.  E.  Holland. 

The  jiersons  known  to  international  law  are  states. 

T.  E.  Holland. 

8  Gram.  One  of  the  three  relations  (that  of  the  speaker, 
that  of  one  spoken  to,  and  that  of  another  person  or  thing 
spoken  of,  called  respectively  the  Jirst,  second,  and  third 
person)  underlying  discourse,  distinguished  by  certain  pro¬ 
nouns  and,  in  many  languages,  by  inflected  forms  of  the 
verb ;  relationship  to  the  discourse  as  so  distinguished;  as, 
verbs  have  person  and  number. 

9.  Biol.  An  individual  in  the  narrowest  sense,  as  a  single 
zooid  in  the  compound  Hydrozoa  and  Actinozoa. 


[per  aal'tum  (p?r  sfil'tum). 
L.]  By  a  leap,  spring,  or 
ound;  at  a  single  bound. 
Per'san  *J*  Persian. 
persanate,  v.  t.  [h.  persanatus, 
p.  p.  fr.  persanare .]  To  cure 
thoroughly.  Obs. 
per'sant  +  pkrceant. 
Persante.  Persian. 
persawe.  +  perceive. 
persche.  +  pierce. 
perscribe',  r.  t.  [L.  per- 
scribere  ;  per  through  +  scribere 
to  write.]  To  write  in  full.  Obs. 
per-acru'tate  (pfr-skrdo'tat),  v. 
t.  [L.  perscrutatus,  p.  p.  of  per- 
scrutari.]  To  investigate  or  scru¬ 
tinize  thoroughly.  —  per  scru- 
ta'tion  (pOj^skroo-ta'srmn),  n. 


r  scru-ta'tor.  n.  All  Rare. 

icrute',  v.  t.  I O F .perscru ter 
.  perscrutan .]  To  perscru- 
Obs. 

t.  +  PIERCE. 

e,  n.  [F.,  L.  Persa :  cf.  AS 
e,  pi.,  fr.  L  ]  Persian.  Obs. 
•  se  (se).  [L.)  By  (or  of] 

f  :  in  itself  ;  intrinsically  ; 
itially  ;  directly, 
je-cut-ee'  (pOutf-kOt-e'),  n. 
who  is  persecuted, 
se-cu  tive  (pfir'sP-klPtTv), 
’ending  to  persecute.  Rare. 
r'ne-cu  tive-ne88.  n.  Rare. 


per'se-cu  tor  (-t?r),  n.  [L.  :  cf 
F.  prrsecuteur.]  One  wno  per¬ 
secutes.  [eecutrix.  R.  I 

per'se-cu  tre8a(-tr?s),  n.  A  per-| 


per  se-cu 'trix  (-kQ'tTtks), 

j>l.  -cutrices  (-ktl-trl'sez).  (L.] 
A  woman  who  persecutes.  Rare. 
Per-see'.  *i*  Parsi. 
per-se'i-ty  (pPr-ee'T-tY),  n.  [LL. 
perseitas.  See  per  se.]  Quality 
of  being  per  se  ;  self-inclusive 
or  Belf-Bufficient  being, 
perseive.  perceive. 
perseline.  ^  purslane. 
perseli.  *f*  parcel. 
persely  parsley. 
per  sen  tis'cen-cy  (pQr'ePn-tYs'- 
en-sl),  n.  [L .  persentiscens,  p. 
pr.  of  persentiscere  to  perceive 
clearly.]  Intuition.  Obs. 
persepcion.  +  perception. 
per'se  quent.  a.  [1>.  persequens, 
-entis,  p.  pr.]  Pursuing.  Obs. 


perserve.  +  preserve. 
persever.  i*  perceiver,  per¬ 
severe  [ance.I 

perseverance,  d*  perce iver-|  j 
per-sev  er-a'tion,  n.  [Cf.  OF. 
perseveration,  L.  perseveratio.) 
Perseverance.  Ohs. 
persew.  ^  pursue. 
persewer.  +  persevere. 
persh  +  perish. 
persh  (jhal .  pflsh),  n.  A  withe; 
an  osier.  Oos.  or  Dial.  Eng. 
Per'slan-lst  (p  0  r's  h<l  n-I  8  t ; 
pQr'zhdn-),  ».  See  -ist. 

Per'sian  ize(-Tz).  ?\  t.  See-iZE 
—  Per  * i a n-i-z a't ion (-I-z a'- 
shiin  ;  -T-za'shun),  n. 
per  si-ca'ri-a  (pQr^Y-ka'rY-d  ;  j 
115),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  LL.  persica-  I 


rius  a  peach  tree.  See  peach.] 

=  PERSICARY. 

Per'si-clze  (p  0  r'e  Y-bT  z),  r.  t. 
To  make  Persian.  Rare. 

Persie.  +  Parsi. 
per'si-flate  (pOr'sT-flat),  v.  i. 
[F.  jicrsijter  to  banter;  see  -ate.] 
To  use  persiflage.  Rare. 
persil.  +  parsley.  _ 
ii  per  Ell  lade'  (pgr'se'yAd'),  n. 
[Kl  Cookery.  A  disli  dressed 
with  parsley.  [rear. I 

?er'ai-o  (pflr'BtM5),  n.  =  cuD-j 
er'si8  (pOr'sYs),  n.  [L.,  a  Per¬ 
sian  woman,  fr.  Gr.  IIep<7<.9.] 
Lit.,  a  Persian  woman  ;  —  fern, 
prop.  name.  F.  Per  side  (pPr  - 
sed')  ;  It.  Persida  (pfr'sS-da) ; 
Sp.  Perside  (pfr'sP-tha ;  146)  ; 


G.  Persist, pfr'ses).  [sistent. I 

per  Bist'ent-ly.  adv.  of  per-! 
per-sist'er  (p5r-BYs't?r),  n.  One 
that  persists. 

per-sis'tive  (-tYv),  a.  Persist¬ 
ent  ;  tending  to  persist.  —  per- 
si8'tive-ly,  adv.  —  per-sis'tive- 
ne8s,  n.  All  Rare. 
per  si-veir'.  *f  persevere. 
perske.  d*  perse. 
pers'ley.  parsley. 
per-eo'dic  (p?r-so'dTk),  a.  See 
PETROGRAPHY. 

per-solve',  v.  t.  [L.  7<erso/rere.) 
To  pay  wholly,  or  fully;  to  die- 
charge.  Obs. 
per'son.  +  parson. 
per'Bon,  v.  t  To  personify;  im¬ 
personate.  Obs. 


fcTod,  foot ;  out,  oil ;  chair  ;  go  ;  sing,  ii)k  ;  *feen,  thin;  nature,  verdure  (250) ;  K  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144) ;  boN  ;  yet ;  zh  =  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Guid3. 

Full  explanations  of  Abbreviations,  signs,  etc.,  immediately  precede  the  \ocabulary. 


PERSONA 
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PERSPICULOUS 


In  person,  by  one's  self ;  with  bodily  presence  ;  not  by  repre¬ 
sentative.  “The  king  himself  in  person  is  set  forth.” 
Shaft.  —  in  the  p.  of,  in  the  place  of ;  acting  for.  Shak.  —  p.  of 
incidence.  See  right,  7i.,  2.  —  p.  of  inherence.  See  right,  7/.,  2. 
per'son  a  bla  (pGr'swn-o-b’l),  a.  [Cf.  OF.  persotinable.] 

1.  Having  a  well-formed  body,  or  person  ;  comely ;  pre¬ 
sentable  ;  as,  a  personable  man  or  woman. 

The  king,  ...  so  visited  with  sickness,  was  not  personable. 

E.  Hall. 

2.  Law.  Having  the  status  of  a  person,  which  carries  the 
right  to  maintain  pleas  in  court,  and  to  take  anything 
granted.  Obs.  or  R. 

3.  =  personal.  Obs. 

per'son-age  (-aj),  n.  [F.  persojinage.]  1.  An  image  or 
portrait  of  a  person.  Obs. 

2.  Form,  appearance,  or  characteristics  of  a  person ;  the 
body  or  the  external  appearance,  stature,  figure,  air,  etc., 
of  a  person.  Obs.  “  In  personage  stately.”  Hayward. 

3.  A  notable  or  distinguished  person  ;  a  conspicuous  or 

peculiar  character  ;  as,  decidedly  a  personage  ;  a  comely 
personage  ;  also,  a  person,  indefinitely.  Spenser. 

4.  Character  assumed  or  represented  ;  a  character,  as 
in  a  play.  “The  actors  and  personages  of  this  fable.” 
Broome.  “  Disguised  in  a  false  personage.',')  Addison. 

per'son  al  (pGr'swn-al),  a.  [OF.  personel ,  personal,  F.  per¬ 
sonnel,  fr.  L.  personalis.  Cf.  personnel. ]  1.  Of  or  pert, 

to  a  particular  person;  affecting  an  individual,  or  each  of 
many  individuals;  peculiar  or  proper  to  private  concerns; 
not  public  or  general ;  as,  personal  comfort,  desire. 

The  words  are  conditional,  —  If  thou  doest  well,  —  and  so  per¬ 
sonal  to  Cain.  Locke. 

2.  Done  in  person,  without  the  intervention  of  another  ; 
direct  from  one  person  to  another  ;  also,  Obs.,  engaged  or 
present  in  person.  “  Personal  communication.”  Fabyan. 
“  He  was  personal  in  the  Irish  war.”  Shak. 

3.  Pertaining  to  the  person,  or  body;  as,  personal  charms  ; 
personal  ornaments ;  personal  liberty. 

4  Relating  to  an  individual,  his  character,  conduct,  mo¬ 
tives,  or  private  affairs,  esp.  in  an  invidious  and  offensive 
manner  ;  as,  personal  reflections  or  remarks  ;  also,  relating 
to  one’s  self  ;  as,  personal  vanity. 

5-  a  Pertaining  to  human  beings  as  distinct  from  things. 

Every  man  so  termed  by  way  of  personal  difference.  Hooker. 
b  Being  rational  and  self-conscious ;  as,  a  personal  God. 

6.  Law.  Designating,  or  of  or  pertaining  to,  personal  prop¬ 
erty  (see  below) ;  as,  personal  estate;  personal  interests. 

7.  Gram.  Denoting  person;  as,  a  personal  suffix. 

8.  Theol.  Of  or  pertaining  to  substance  ;  hypostatic.  Obs. 

9.  =  personable,  1,  by  confusion. 

personal  action,  or  action  in  personam.  Law.  Opposed  to 
real  action,  a  An  action  for  the  enforcement  of  an  obliga¬ 
tion,  which  therefore  must  be  brought  against  the  person 
obligated.  This  is  the  sense  of  this  term  in  the  Civil  law 
systems,  b  In  the  common  law,  any  action  not  brought 
for  the  recovery  of,  or  involving  rights  in,  lands,  tene¬ 
ments,  or  hereditaments ;  that  is,  one  brought  to  enforce  or 
recover  a  debt  or  personal  duty,  or  damages  in  lieu  of  it, 
or  damages  for  an  injury  to  person  or  property,  or  for  the 
specific  recovery  of,  or  enforcement  of  a  lien  upon,  goods 
or  chattels.  —  p.  allegiance.  See  allegiance,  2.  —  p.  effects, 
effects  of  a  personal  character ;  esp.,  as  used  in  wills,  tariff 
laws,  etc.,  such  property  especially  appertaining  to  one’s 
person.  The  term  maybe  restricted  by  words  of  narrower 
import  to  things  ejusdem  generis,  or  where  not  restricted, 
as  in  a  residuary  legacy,  may  include  all  articles  not  em¬ 
ployed  in  one’s  business.  —  p.  equation,  a  In  scientific  ob¬ 
servations,  a  constant  deviation  from  an  assumed  correct 
result,  depending  on  personal  qualities  in  the  observer; 
specif.,  in  Astron.,  the  difference  between  the  instant  when 
an  observer  notes  a  phenomenon,  as  the  transit  of  a  star, 
and  the  assumed  instant  of  its  actual  occurrence ;  or,  rela¬ 
tively,  the  difference  between  the  results  of  two  observers. 
The  absolute  personal  equation  is  the  constant  correction  that 
would  reduce  the  error  of  the  mean  of  one’s  observations 
approximately  to  0.  b  In  general  usage,  variation  of  judg¬ 
ment  or  method  occasioned  by  temperamental  qualities  of 
individuals.  —  p.  identity,  Metaph.,  the  persistent  and  con¬ 
tinuous  unity  of  the  individual  person,  normally  attested 
by  consciousness.  —  p.  law,  law  that  applies  to  a  particular 
person  or  class  of  persons  only,  but  wherever  situated,  as 
(listing,  from  a  territorial  law,  applying  alike  to  all  persons, 
but  only  within  a  given  territory.  The  conception  of  per¬ 
sonal  law  is  common  to  races  in  the  early  stages  of  civ¬ 
ilization,  as  the  ancient  Romans  (cf.  practor  peregrinus, 
comity  op  nations),  and  the  natives  in  India  to-day ;  the 
conception  of  territorial  law  is  a  modern  European  devel¬ 
opment.  —  p.  liberty,  Law,  the  right  of  an  individual  to  do 
as  he  pleases,  unlimited  save  by  the  right  of  the  public  to 
subordinate  his  action  to  the  welfare  of  the  public.  — p. 
pronoun,  Oram.,  one  of  the  substantive  pronouns  (as  /,  thou, 
he,  she,  it,  and  their  plurals),  expressing  a  distinction  of 
person. —p.  property,  Law ,  estate  or  property  that  is  not 
real,  consisting  in  general  of  things  temporary  or  movable; 
chattels;  orig.,  property  recoverable  by  a  personal  action 
(in  sense  b).  No  absolute  general  distinction  can  be  laid 
down  between  real  and  personal  properly  except  that  now 
personal  property  is  not  inheritable  ana  on  the  owner’s 
decease  goes  to  his  personal  representatives  (the  adminis¬ 
trator  or  executor),  while  real  property  goes  to  the  heirs 
according  to  the  rules  of  the  common  law  or  statutes  of 
descent.  The  effect  of  this  distinction  has  been  to  cause 
certain  rights  attached  to  land  to  be  classed  as  personal 
which  were  originally  considered  as  real.  Cf.  descent,  5; 
DISTRIBUTION,!);  inheritance,  1 ;  movable,  n. , b  —  p.  represen¬ 
tative.  Law.  See  representative. —  p.  rights,  rights  apper¬ 
taining  to  the  person,  as  of  personal  security,  personal  lib¬ 
erty,  and  private  property.  —  p  service.  See  service,  n.,Law. 
—  p.  servitude.  See  servitude,  n..  Law.  —  p.  staff,  Mil.,  the 
aids-de-camp  of  a  general  officer.  —  p.  tithes.  See  tithe.  — 
p.  tieaty.  See  treaty.  —  p.  union.  Internal.  Law,  such  union 
of  two  states  as  is  constituted  by  their  becoming  subject 
to  the  same  personal  ruler,  without  loss  of  independent 
sovereignty,  as  that  which  formerly  existed  between  the 
kingdom  of  Hanover  and  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland.—  p.  verb,  G ram.,  a  verb  which  is  in¬ 
flected  to  correspond  with  the  three  persons ;  —  opposed 
to  impersonal.  Now  Rare. 


per'son-al  (pGr'swn-21),  n.  a  pi-  I^aw.  A  piece  of  personal 
property  ;  a  chattel.  Obs.  b  pi.  Personal  remarks,  c  A 
short  newspaper  paragraph  relating  to  a  person  or  per¬ 
sons  or  to  personal  matters.  U.  S. 

person-al'i-ty  (-ai'T-tl),  n.;  pi.  -ties  (-tTz).  [OF.  persona- 
lile ,  F.  personnalitk,  or  LL.  personalitas.  Cf.  personalty.] 

1.  Quality  or  state  of  being  personal,  or  of  being  a  person 
and  not  a  thing  or  abstraction  ;  that  which  makes  a  being 
a  person  ;  personal  existence  or  identity. 

2 .  Theol.  Quality  or  state  of  consisting  of  distinct  persons, 
or  hypostases  ;  —  said  of  the  Godhead. 

3.  That  which  constitutes  distinction  of  person  ;  distinc¬ 
tive  personal  character ;  individuality.  Personality  im¬ 
plies  complex  being  or  character  having  distinctive  and 
persistent  traits,  among  which  reason,  self-consciousness, 
and  self-activity  are  usually  reckoned  as  essential. 

Personality  is  individuality  existing  in  itself,  but  with  a  nature 
as  a  ground.  Coleridge 

4.  Metaph.  In  Scholastic  philosophy,  the  mode  of  beiitg 
of  the  soul  when  joined  to  the  body.  Cf.  subsistence. 

6.  A  personal  being;  a  person;  specif.,  Theol.,  of  the 
Godhead,  any  distinct  manifestation  ;  hypostasis. 

6.  Body,  or  person;  pi.,  bodily  parts.  Rare. 

7  Quality  of  relating  to  a  particular  person  or  persons  ; 
specif.,  quality  of  referring  directly  to,  or  being  aimed  at* 
an  individual,  esp.  disparagingly  or  hostilely. 

8  Something  said  or  written  which  refers  to  the  person, 
conduct,  etc.,  of  some  individual,  especially  something  of 
a  disparaging  or  offensive  nature  ;  personal  remarks  ;  as, 
indulgence  in  personalities  ;  —  usually  in  pi. 

9.  Law.  Quality  or  qualities  of  a  person  constituting  or 
fixing  his  status,  or  general  legal  capacity  ;  also,  the  qual¬ 
ity  of  a  law  determining  its  eff  ect  on  the  status  of  persons, 
per  son  al  i-za'tlon  (pfir'sMn-21-T-za'shMn  ;  -i-za'sh&n),  n. 
Ascription  of  personality,  or  of  the  marks  or  traits  of  per¬ 
sonality  or  intelligence,  to  something  ;  personification, 
per'son  al  ize  (pfir'sun-dl-Iz),  v.  t.  ;  per'son-al-ized  (-izd) ; 
per'son-al-iz'ing  (-iz'Tng).  To  make  personal ;  personify. 
“  They  personalize  death.”  II.  Spencer. 

per'son  al-ty  (-tt ),  n.  ;  pi.  -ties  (-tTz).  [AF.  personalty. 
See  personality.]  1.  Quality  of  being  personal ;  per¬ 
sonality  ;  as,  the  personalty  of  an  action.  Rare. 

2.  Law.  Personal  property,  as  disting,  from  real  properly. 

3.  pi.  Loosely,  belongings  of  the  person.  Rare. 
per'son-ate  (-at),  a.  [L.  personatus  masked.]  1.  Per¬ 
sonated;  feigned;  counterfeit.  Obs.  or  R. 

2  Of  the  nature  of  a  person.  Obs. 

3  Bot.  Of  a  bilabiate  corolla,  having  the 
throat  nearly  closed  by  a  projection  of  the 
base  of  the  lower  lip;  masked,  as  in  the  flower 
of  the  snapdragon. 

per'son-ate  (-at),  v.  t. ;  per'son-at'ed  (-at/- 
Sd)  ;  per'son-at'ing  (-at'Tng).  [L.  pei’sonu- 
tus  masked,  in  an  assumed  character,  ficti¬ 
tious,  fr.  persona  a  mask.  See  person.]  1.  To 
assume  the  character  of ;  to  represent  by  a 
fictitious  appearance  ;  to  act  the  part  of  ;  hence,  to  coun¬ 
terfeit  ;  feign  ;  as,  he  tried  to  personate  his  brother. 

2.  To  set  forth  in  an  unreal  character  ;  to  disguise  ;  mask. 

Rare.  “  A  personated  mate.”  Milton. 

3.  To  represent  as  being  of  a  certain  kind  or  as  doing  a 
certain  thing  ;  to  describe  ;  characterize ;  symbolize.  Obs. 

In  fable,  hymn,  or  song,  so  personating 

Their  gods  ridiculous.  Milton. 

4.  To  personify  ;  to  stand  as  the  emblem  of ;  to  typify  ; 

impersonate.  Rare.  Shak. 

per'son-ate,  v.  i.  To  play  or  assume  a  character, 
per  son-a'tion  (-a'slmn),  n.  A  personating  :  impersonation, 
per'son-a-tive  (pGr'stfii-a-tiv),  a.  Relating  to,  or  consist¬ 
ing  of,  personation. 

per  son  i-fi-ca'tlon  (per-sbn'T-fT-ka'shun),  n.  Act  of  per¬ 
sonifying,  or  that  which  personifies  ;  specif.  :  a  Attribu¬ 
tion  of  personal  form,  character,  etc. ;  representation  of 
a  thing  or  abstraction  as  a  person  or  by  the  human  form  ; 
esp.,  Rhet.,  a  figure  of  speech  in  which  an  inanimate  ob¬ 
ject  or  abstract  idea  is  represented  as  a  personality  or 
endowed  with  personal  attributes  ;  prosopopoeia  ;  as  in, 
“the  floods  clap  their  hands;”  “confusion  heard  his 
voice.”  Milton,  b  An  imaginary  person  or  creature 
thought  of  as  representing  a  thing  or  abstraction,  c  Em¬ 
bodiment  ;  incarnation,  d  An  impersonation  (of  a  char¬ 
acter)  ;  a  dramatic  or  literary  representation.  Rare. 
per-son'i-fy  (-sbn'T-fi),  v.  t. ;  per-son'i-fied  (-fid) ;  per- 
son'i-fy'ing (-fl'Tng).  [ person  -\~-fy:  cf.  F.  personnijier.] 

1.  To  regard,  treat,  or  represent  as  a  person  ;  to  repre¬ 
sent  as  a  rational  being  ;  as,  to  personify  nature. 

2.  To  be  the  embodiment  or  personification  of  ;  to  im¬ 
personate  ;  as,  he  personifies  the  law  ;  courage  personified. 

3.  To  assume  the  person  of ;  to  pretend  to  be  ;  as,  he 
personified  the  general.  Rare. 

person  nel' (pSr'so'ngl' ;  pQr'so-ngl'),  n.  [F.  See  person¬ 
al.]  The  body  of  persons  employed  in  some  public  service, 
as  the  army,  navy,  etc.  ;  —  distinguished  from  materiel. 
per  spec-tar'ti-grapli  (pGr'spfik-tar'tT-graf),  n.  [G.  See 
perspective  ;  art  ;  -graph.]  An  apparatus  for  drawing 
in  perspective  mechanically.  It  consists  essentially  of  a 
telescope  mounted  on  two  vertical  pivots,  and  a  device 
for  communicating  its  motion  to  a  telescopic  pencil  holder, 
per  spec'tive  (per-spek'tlv  ;  formerly  often  accented  per'- 
spec-tive,  as  in  Shakespeare  and  Dryden),  n.  [L.  per- 
spectiva  (sc.  crs) :  cf.  F. perspective.  See  perspective,  a.] 

1.  Optics.  Also  in  pi.  Obs. 

2.  An  optical  glass,  esp.  a  telescope  which  shows  objects 

in  the  right  position ;  also,  any  of  various  optical  devices 
for  producing  a  fantastic  effect  or  optical  illusion.  Obs. 
“  Not  a  perspective,  but  a  mirror.”  Sir  T.  Browne. 

3.  Art  or  science  of  representing,  on  a  plane  or  curved  sur¬ 
face,  natural  objects  as  they  actually  appear  to  the  eye. 


Person  ate 
Corolla  o  f 
Snapdragon. 


The  aerial  perspective  of  painters  is  the  expression  of  space  by 

gradations  of  color,  distinctness,  etc.,  while  linear  perspective, 
or  simply  perspective,  is  a  branch  of  applied  geometry  and  deals 
with  the  apparent  directions  and  dimensions  of  objects  as  seen 
from  a  certain  point,  called  the  station  point  ( SP  in  lllust.).  It  is 


Diagram  illustrating  Linear  Perspective.  VP  Vanishing  Point 
of  the  Parallels  a',  b';  AA  Lines  converging  to  Aerial  Acciden¬ 
tal  Point. 

sometimes  called  conic,  or  conical, projection,  because  all  the  rays 
of  light  which  enter  the  eye  from  the  objects  viewed  may  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  forming  a  cone  of  which  the  eye  is  the  vertex.  When 
u  correctly  drawn  picture ot  the  scene  is  interposed  at  the  proper 
place  in  this  cone,  each  point  in  it  will  appear  to  coincide  with 
the  corresponding  point  of  the  scene.  The  picture,  if  plane,  is 
then  in  what  is  called  the  picture  plane,  plane  of  delineation, 
or  perspective  plane.  The  direct  radial  (  DR),  line  of  direction, 
line  of  sight,  or  principal  visual  ray  is  the  perpendicular  from  the 
stution  point  to  this  plane,  which  it  intersects  in  a  point  called 
the  center  of  vision  (XT'),  or  principal  point.  The  principal  dis¬ 
tance  is  the  length  of  this  perpendicular.  The  term  point  of 
sight  is  applied  by  some  to  the  station  point,  by  others  to  the 
center  of  vision.  The  ground  line  is  the  base  line  of  the  picture  ; 
the  horizontal  line,  or  horizon,  passes  horizontally  through  the 
center  of  vision.  All  original  lines  (that  is,  lines  of  the  natural 
objects)  parallel  to  the  direct  radial  appear  to  the  eye,  as  they 
recede  from  it  indefinitely,  to  meet  at  the  center  of  vision.  The 
latter  is  hence  called  their  vanishing  point.  The  vanishing  point 
of  a  group  of  lines  that  are  parallel  neither  to  the  direct  radial 
nor  to  the  horizontal  line  is  called  an  accidental  point  ;  it  is 
further  distinguished  as  aerial  or  terrestrial,  according  as  it  is 
above  or  below  the  horizontal  line.  A  point  of  distance  ( DP )  is 
one  used  in  measuring  off  the  apparent  distances  of  points  from 
each  other  or  from  the  ground  line. 

The  simplest  form  ot  linear  perspective  is  parallel,  or  one- 
point.  perspective,  in  which  the  principal  lines  of  the  picture 
are  either  parallel  or  perpendicular  to  the  picture  plane.  In  an¬ 
gular,  or  two-point,  perspective  some  of  these  lines  are  oblique 
and  some  are  not,  while  in  oblique,  or  three-point,  perspective,  all 
the  principal  lines  are  oblique.  These  three  cases  are  illustrated 
by  a  cube  having  respectively  a  face,  an  edge,  and  a  corner  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  observer.  Diagonal  perspective  is  merely  that  case 
of  angular  perspective  in  which  the  oblique  lines  make  an  angle 
of  4.5°  with  the  picture  plane.  . 

Although  linear  perspective  is  ordinarily  plane,  it  may  be  cur¬ 
vilinear.  Of  the  possible  kinds  of  curvilinear  perspective  the 
only  one  used  in  practice  is  cylindrical,  or  panoramic,  perspec¬ 
tive,  in  which  the  picture  is  made  upon  a  concave  cylindrical 
surface,  as  in  a  panorama.  Spherical  perspective,  in  which  a 
spherical  surface  is  used,  possesses  rather  too  many  practical 
difficulties  to  be  available.  Architectural  perspective  is  linear 
perspective  applied  to  architectural  drawings.  Bird’s-eye  per¬ 
spective  is  a  representation,  by  any  of  the  above  methods,  of  ob¬ 
jects  seen  from  a  great  height. 

4.  The  apparent  relative  distance  of  objects  to  the  eye,  as 
indicated  by  their  relative  size,  distinctness,  and  the  con¬ 
vergence  of  their  receding  lines. 

5.  The  interrelation  in  which  parts  of  a  subject  are  men¬ 
tally  viewed  ;  the  aspect  of  an  object  of  thought  from  a 
particular  standpoint. 

Evolution  .  .  .  has  thrown  the  universe  into  a  fresh  perspective. 

Henry  Drummond. 

6.  A  picture  in  linear  perspective  ;  specif.,  a  scenic  picture 
giving  an  effect  of  extension  of  the  vista,  as  on  a  stage. 

7.  A  picture  that  looks  distorted  to  direct  view',  except 
from  some  particular  point.  Obs. 

8.  A  visible  scene,  esp.  one  giving  a  distinctive  impression 

of  distance  ;  a  vista ;  hence,  a  mental  view  or  prospect. 
“  The  perspective  of  life.”  Goldsmith . 

9.  Act  or  faculty  of  seeing  into  things  ;  insight.  Obs. 

in  perspective,  Math.,  conjoined  with  the  same  range;  — 
said  of  two  pencils;  also,  conjoined  with  the  same  pencil; 

—  said  of  two  ranges. 

per-spec'tive  (per-spfik'tYv),  a.  [L.  perspective,  fr. 
per spicer e,  perspectum,  to  look  through;  per  -f-  spicere, 
specere,  to  look:  cf.  F.  perspectif.  See  per-;  spy,  v.J 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  vision  ;  optical.  Obs. 

2.  Pertaining  to  the  art,  or  in  accordance  with  the  laws, 
of  perspective. 

per  spec'to- graph  (-to-graf),  n.  [L.  perspectus  (p.  p.  of 
perspicere  to  look  through)  -f-  -graph. ]  An  instrument 
used  as  an  aid  to  drawing  in  perspective  by  fixing  in  the 
picture  the  positions  of  some  of  the  points  or  outlines  of 
the  objects  to  be  represented. 

per  spl-ca'clous  (pGr'spT-ka'shSs),  a.  [L.  perspicax,  -acis, 
fr.  perspicere  to  look  through.  See  perspective.]  1.  Clear¬ 
sighted  ;  quick-sighted  ;  sharp  of  sight.  * Archaic . 

2.  Of  acute  mental  vision  or  discernment;  keen. 

Syn.  —  See  shrewd. 

—  per  spi-ca'cious-ly,  adv.  —  per  spi  ca'cious  ness,  n. 
per  spi  cac'I-ty  (-kSs'T-tT),  n.  [L.  perspicacitas :  cf.  F. 

perspicacity.  See  perspicacious.]  Quality  or  state  of. being 
perspicacious  ;  acuteness  of  sight  or  discernment, 
per  spi-cu'i-ty  (-ku'Y-tT),  n.  [L .  perspicuitas.~\  1.  Trans¬ 
parency  ;  translucency.  Obs. 

2.  Quality  of  being  perspicuous  to  the  understanding; 
clearness  of  expression  or  thought ;  lucidity. 

3.  Conspicuousness  ;  distinctness  to  the  sight.  Obs.  <Sc  R. 

4.  Sagacity;  perspicacity;  —  an  erroneous  use. 


per-so'na  (p  5  r-8  o'n  a),  n. ;  pi. 

-n.e  (-ne).  [L-]  1.  Person. 

2.  Zool.  =  PERSON,  71.,  I).  [Sp.\ 

per'son-a-bl.  Personable,  lief.  I 
per'son-a-ble-nesB,  n.  See -ness. 

Eer'son-a  bly,  adv.  Like  a  nota¬ 
le  person  aiso,  personally .  Obs. 
H  per-so'na  fic'ta.  [L.]  A  ficti¬ 
tious  person;  specif.,  a  juristic 
person.  See  person,  7. 

rer'son-age.  +  parsonage. 

per  so'na  gra'ta  (pfr-so'no 
gra'ta).  [L.j  An  acceptable 
person. 

per'son-al-ism  (p  ft  r's  u  n-rt  1- 


Yz’m),  7i.  Quality  of  being  per¬ 
sonal;  personality.  Rare.— per'- 
son-al-ist,  n.  Rare.  [sonal.  I 
per'son-al-ly.  adv.  of  per-! 

Fer'son-al  ness.  n.  See  -ness.  R. 

per-so'na  mu'ta  (pgr-so'n  d 
mu'ta).  [L.]  A  silent  actor  ;  a 
player  with  nothing  to  say. 

II  per-so'na  non  gra'ta  (n  5  n 
gra'ta).  [L.]  An  unacceptable 
person.  Cf.  persona  grata. 

Fersonar.  parcener. 

per-so'na  stan'di  in  ju-di'ei-o 
(ioo-dlsh'Y-o).  [L.j  Law.  Capac¬ 
ity  or  character  of  standing  in 


court,  that  is,  right  to  appear  in 
a  proceeding  in  court.  [ate.  I 
per 'son-ate-ly. of  person-! 
per'son  a  tor  (-a'tgr).  7i.  One 
who  personates, 
persone.  ^  parson,  person. 
per  son-e'i-ty  (pfir'swn-e'Y-tT), 
7i.  Personality.  Rare. 
per'son-er.  *f  parcener. 
per-son'ic  (p?r-s0n'Yk),  a.  See 
petrography. 

per-son'i-fia-ble  (-Y-n'd-b’l),  a. 
That  may  be  personified.  Rare. 
per-son'i-fi-ca-tive  (-lY-kMYv), 
a.  Having  the  quality  of  per¬ 


sonifying.  Rare. 
per-son'l-fi-ca  tor  (-ka'tgr),  per¬ 
son 'i-fier  (-fTXr),  7i.  One  who 

personifies. 

per'son-ize  (pftr/s«n-Tz’),  v.  t. 
J'o  personify.  R.  —  peXson-i-za'- 
tion  -Y-za'shrtn  ;  -T-za'-),  n.  R. 
personre.  parson,  person. 
per'son-8hip,  n.  See  -ship. 
persoun.  •*?  parson,  person. 
persour.  piercer. 

persp  Ahbr.  Perspective, 
per-spec'tion.  n.  [L.  perspectio.'] 
Contemplation;  beholding.  Obs. 
per-spec'tiv.  Perspective." R.Sp. 


per-apec'tived  (p?r-8p5k'tYvd), 
a.  Shown  ,in  perspective.  Rare. 
perspective  glass  =  perspec¬ 
tive,  7?.,  2. 

per-spec'tive-less,  a.  See  -less. 
per-spec'tive-ly,  adv.  of  per¬ 
spective. 

perspective  plane.  See  per¬ 
spective,  n.,  3. 

per  spec-tog'ra-phy  (pQr'sp?k- 
tog'm-ff),  7i.  Science,  art,  or 
theory  of  perspective.  Rare. 
per's'pi-ca-ble  (pftr'spY-ka-b’l), 
a.  [L.  porspicabili*.~\  Transpar¬ 
ent;  discernible;  visible.  Obs. 


per'spl-ca-cy  (-sY),  n.  Perspicac¬ 
ity.  Obs. 

per-spl'cience  (pgr-spYsh'^ns), 

n.  [L.  perspicientiu,  fr.perspi- 
ciens ,  p.  pr.  of  perspicere.  See 
perspective.]  Insight.  Obs. 
per'8pi-cll(pQr'spY-8Yl),  n.  Ale® 
per^pi-cilTum  (-sYl'wm).  (LL. 
perspicilla,  pi.,  spectacles,  fr. 
L.  perspicere  to  look  through.] 
An  optical  glass;  telescope.  Obs. 
per-spic'u-ate,  a.  [L.  perspi- 
enns  +  -ate.]  Perspicuous.  Obs. 
per  spic'u-lous,  a.  JTrreg.  fr.  L 
perryncuus.]  Perspicuous.  Ob* 


ale,  senate,  care,  Am,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofa ;  eve,  £vent,  find,  recent,  maker;  ice,  ill;  old,  obey,  orb,  ddd,  sSft,  connect ;  use,  unite,  urn,  up,  circus,  menii ; 

11  Foreign  Word.  Obsolete  Variant  of.  -f  combined  with.  =  equals. 
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per  spic'U-OUS  (per-spik'u-ws),  a.  [L.  perspiciius,  fr.  per- 
spicere  to  look  through.  See  perspective.]  1.  Capable 
of  being  seen  through ;  transparent  or  translucent ;  not 
opaque.  Ob  s. 

2-  Clear  to  the  understanding ;  capable  of  being  clearly 
understood ;  clear  in  thought  or  in  expression  ;  not  ob¬ 
scure  or  ambiguous  ;  as,  a  perspicuous  writer  ;  perspicu¬ 
ous  statements.  44  The  purpose  is  perspicuous .”  Skate. 

3.  Easily  seen  ;  conspicuous.  Obs. 

4.  Erroneously,  perspicacious.  Obs.  or  R. 

Syn.  —  Perspicuous,  perspicacious  are  sometiuies  con¬ 
fused.  That  is  perspicuous  which  is  clear  or  lucid  (see 
clear)  ;  one  is  perspicacious  who  is  characterized  by  clear 
or  acute  discernment  (see  shrewd). 

—  per  spic'u  ous  ly,  adv.  —  per  spic'u  ous  ness,  n. 
per'spi  ra'tion  (pGr'spT-ra'slmu) ,  n.  [Of.  F.  perspiration .] 

1.  Act  or  process  of  perspiring. 

2.  The  saline  fluid  secreted  by  minute  tubular  glands,  the 
sweat  glands,  which  are  present  in  greater  or  less  abun¬ 
dance  all  over  the  surface  of  the  human  body;  sweat. 
Perspiration,  which  consists  chiefly  of  water,  contains  so¬ 
dium  chloride,  nitrogenous  substances  (including  urea), 
carbon  dioxide,  etc.  Its  amount  is  very  variable,  increas¬ 
ing  with  the  temperature,  muscular  exertion,  and  other 
factors,  but  as  excretory  channels  the  sweat  glands  are,  in 
man,  of  minor  importance,  the  chief  function  of  perspi  ra¬ 
tion  being  to  regulate  the  temperature  of  the  body  by  the 
cooling  effect  of  its  evaporation.  A  small  and  variable 
amount  of  such  secretion  and  evaporation  (called  insensi¬ 
ble  perspiration)  goes  on  constantly.  In  some  mammals, 
as  dogs,  there  is  little  perspiration,  and  its  functions  are 
in  part  performed  by  increased  evaporation  from  the  lungs. 
Syn.  T  Perspiration,  sweat.  Perspiration,  the  Latin 
word,  is  common  in  physiological  and  medical  use,  esp.  as 
denoting  the  act  or  process  of  excretion ;  the  word  has 
also  gained  wide  currency  in  polite  usage ;  sweat,  the 
Saxon  word,  is  stronger  and  more  direct ;  as,  “  Placing 
the  patient  between  blankets  materially  promotes  perspi¬ 
ration  ”  (Nap keys) ;  44  My  custom  is  to  undress  and  sit  on 
the  rocks,  reading  Herodotus,  until  the  perspiration  has 
subsided,  and  then  to  leap  from  the  edge  of  the  rock  into 
[the]  fountain  ”  ( Shelley ) :  44  In  the  sweat  of  thy  face  shalt 
thou  eat  bread  ”  (Gen.  iii.  19) ;  44  By  thine  Agony  and 
Bloody  Sweat”  ( Bk .  of  Com.  Prayer) ;  44 sweat  and  effort, 
human  nature  strained  to  its  uttermost  and  on  the  rack, 
yet  getting  through  alive  ”  (  W.  James).  The  recent  tend¬ 
ency  to  regard  the  word  sweat  as  indelicate  is  extreme, 
and  often  wholly  without  warrant ;  thus, 44  There  are  cer¬ 
tain  cases  .  .  .  where  the  vulgar  Saxon  word  is  refined,  and 
the  refined  Latin  word  vulgar,  in  poetry  —  as  in  sweat  and 
perspiration  ”  (Lowell).  Except  in  technical  usage,  sweat , 
not  perspiration ,  is  used  of  the  lower  animals. 

per-spir'a-tive  (per-spir'd-tTv ;  pGr'spi-ra-tiv),  a.  Per¬ 
spiratory. 

per-spir'a-tO-ry  (per-spir'a-to-rT),  <t.  Of,  pertaining  to, 
or  producing,  perspiration  ;  as,  the  perspiratory  ducts, 
per  spire'  (per-spir'),  r.  i.  ;  per-spired'  (-splrd') ;  per-spir'- 
ino  (-spir'Tng).  [L.  perspirare  to  breathe  through  ;  per 
-f-  spirare.  See  per-  ;  spirit.]  1.  To  blow  or  breathe 
through  ;  —  said  of  the  wind.  Obs.  Sc  R. 

2.  To  be  excreted,  or  to  exude,  through  the  pores  of  the 
skin  or  through  any  porous  body  ;  as,  a  fluid  perspires. 

3.  Physiol.  To  excrete  matter  through  the  skin  ;  esp.,  to 
excrete  fluids  through  the  pores  of  the  skin  ;  to  sweat. 

per  spire',  V.  t.  To  emit  or  evacuate  through  the  pores  of 
the  skin  ;  to  sweat ;  to  excrete  through  pores. 

Firs  .  .  .  perspire  a  fine  balsam  of  turpentine.  Smollett. 
per-Strlnge'  (per-strTnj'),  v.  t.  ;  per-stringed'  (-strinjd') ; 
per-string'ing  (-strtn'jfng).  [L.  persfringere ;  per  -(- 
stringere  to  bind  up,  to  touch  upon.]  1.  To  constrain.  Obs. 

2.  To  censure  ;  criticize  ;  to  find  fault  with.  Now  Rare. 

3.  To  touch  upon  ;  graze  ;  to  glance  at.  Obs. 

4.  To  dull  or  dazzle  (the  eyes) ;  to  dull  or  dim  (light).  Obs. 
per-suad'a-ble  (per-swad'a-b’l),  a.  Persuasible.  —  per- 

suad  a-bil'l-ty  (-bTl'T-tl),  per-suad'a  ble  ness,  n.  — 
per  suad'a-bly,  adv. 

per  suade'  (per-swad'),  v.  t. ;  per-suad'ed  (-swad'Sd); 
per-suad'ing  (-swad'Tng).  [L.  persuadere ,  persuasum ; 
per  -]-  suadere  to  advise,  persuade  :  cf.  F.  persuader.  See 
per-  ;  suasion.]  1.  To  induce  (a  person)  to  believe  some¬ 
thing  or  to  do  something ;  to  influence  or  gain  over  by 
argument,  advice,  entreaty,  expostulation,  etc.  ;  to  draw 
or  incline  to  a  determination  by  presenting  sufficient 
motives ;  to  convince. 

Almost  thou  persuadest  me  to  be  a  Christian.  Acts  xxvi.  28 
Do  you  /lersuac/e  yourself  that  I  respect  you  ?  Shak. 

2.  To  try  to  induce  (a  person)  to  favor  or  disfavor  a  be¬ 
lief,  course  of  action,  etc.  ;  to  try  to  influence ;  to  urge. 

Hearken  not  unto  Hezekiah,  when  he persuadtth you,  saying. 
The  Lord  will  deliver  us.  2  Kings  xviii.  32. 

3.  a  To  induce  belief  of  (something) ;  to  prove  ;  as,  It 
was  persuaded,  to  the  king  that  the  cause  was  just.  Obs. 
b  To  induce  the  doing  of  (something)  by  argument,  ex¬ 
postulation,  or  the  like  ;  as,  his  eloquence  could  not  per¬ 
suade  the  desired  result. 


per-spir 'a-bl.  Perspi rabl  e.  R .  So . 
per-spir 'a-ble  (pOr-spTr'a-b’l), 
a.  [Cf.  F.  perspirable. J  Rare. 
a  Capable  of  perspiring  or  being 
perspired,  b  Pert,  to, or  attended 
with,  perspiration.— per-spir  a- 
bil'i-ty  (-bYl'Y-tY),  n.  Rare. 
er'spi-rate  (pfir'spY-rat),  r.  i. 
L.  perspiratus ,  p.  p  ]  =  per¬ 
spire.  Rare. 

f»er-spir'ing-ly  (pPr-spTr'Yng- 
Y),  adv.  of  perspiring,  r>.  pr. 
per-spir'y  (-Y),  a ■  Soiled  with 
perspiration  Collog. 
per-spoil',  v.  t.  To  destroy.  Obs. 
per  stand',  v.  t.  [Prob.  per¬ 
ceive  -f-  understand.)  To  un¬ 
derstand.  Ohs. 

per  stir'pes  (pPr  stfir'pez).  [L.] 
Law.  By  Btocks  ;  ns  representa¬ 
tives  of ’stocks  ;  —  used  to  desig¬ 
nate  that  mode  of  considering 
or  reckoning  the  rights  or  liabil¬ 
ities  of  descendants  in  which 
the  children  of  any  one  descend¬ 
ant  collectively  have  or  take 
only  the  share  which  their  par¬ 
ent  would  have  taken  if  living. 
Cf.  PRK  CAPITA, 
per  strep 'er  ous.  a.  [L.  per- 
strepere  to  make  a  great  noise.] 
Noisy  :  ob«treperou8.  Obs. 
per-stric'tion.  n.  [L.  perstric- 
tio  a  rubbing,  friction.]  Stric¬ 
ture  ;  censure.  Obs. 
per  Btrlc'tive,  a.  Tending  to 
perstringe.  Obs. 


per-stringe'ment,  //.  See-MENT. 
per  struct',  v.  t.  [L.  perstruc- 
tum ,  p.  p.  of  ;  ter  st  rue  re.]  To 
construct.  Obs.  if  R.  (Ret.  Sp. I 
per  suad'a-bl.  Persuadable.] 
per  suade'.//.  Persuasion.  Obs. 
per-Bnad'er  ( p  5  r-s  w  a  d'S  r),  n. 
One  that  persuades, 
psr-suad'mg-ly,  adv.  of  per¬ 
suading ,  p.  pr. 

per-suase'.  n.  [L.  persuasus.] 
Persuasion.  Obs. 
per-sua'siv.  Persuasive.  Ret'  . 'ip. 

fer-Bua'so  ry  (pSr-swa'sC-rf),  a. 

’ersuasive.  Obs.  or  R. 
persue.  pursue. 
per'aue,  n.  [Prob.  fr.  F.  jter- 
c<fe  a  piercing,  or  perc6,  p.  p., 
pierced,  confused  with  E.  j>ur- 
sue.  O.rf.  E.  D.  1  Hunting.  The 
track  of  a  wounded  beast.  Obs. 
persuite.  pursuit. 
per-sul'fate,  per-sul'fid,  etc. 
Vars.  of  PERSULPHATE,  etc. 
per-sulpho-cy 'a-nate  ( pOr-sill'- 
f£>-«Y 'd-nat),  //.  (.'hem  A  salt  of 
persulphocvanic  acid. 
per-Bul  pho-cy  an'ic  (-s  T-fi  n'- 
Ik),  a.  Chew.  Designating  a 
vellow,  crystalline,  dibasic  acid, 
tl->C->NoS,i,  variously  formed,  as 
by  heating  sulphocyanic  acid, 
and  in  other  ways. 

per  Bul'pho-cy  an'o  geni-o-irn), 

in.  VI, em.  A  yellow  amorphous 
|  substance.  H  C.1N3S3  (?).  pro- 
I  duced  by  the  action  of  chlorine 


4.  To  commend  (a  statement,  etc.)  to  acceptance  or  (an 
act,  etc.)  to  adoption  ;  to  inculcate  ;  advise.  Obs. 

Disputing  and  persuading  the  things  concerning  the  kingdom 
of  God.  _  •  Acts  xix.  8. 

Syn.  —  Prevail  on,  win  over,  allure,  entice.  See  induce. 
per  suade'  l  per-swad'),  v.  i.  To  use,  or  to  prevail  by,  per¬ 
suasion.  Rare.  Shak. 

per-suad'ed  (per-swad'Sd),  p.  a.  Prevailed  upon  ;  influ¬ 
enced  by  argument  or  entreaty  ;  convinced ;  also,  Ob s., 
proved.  —  per  suad'ed-ly,  adv.  —  per-suad'ed-ness,  n. 
per  sua'si  ble  (-swa'sl-b’l),  a.  [Cf.  L.  persuasibilis  per¬ 
suasive,  F. persuasible  persuasible,  in  OF.,  also  persuasive.] 

1.  Persuasive.  Obs.  Bale. 

2.  Capable  of  being  persuaded  ;  open  to  persuasion. 

—  per-sua  si  bil'i  ty  (-bTl'T-tl),  per-sua'si-ble  ness,  n. 

—  per-sua'si-bly,  adv. 

per  sua'sion  (-zhfin),  n.  [L .persuasio:  cf.  F.  persuasion."] 

1.  Act  of  persuading ;  act  of  influencing  the  mind  by  argu¬ 
ments  or  reasons  offered,  or  by  anything  that  moves  the 
mind  or  passions,  or  inclines  the  will  to  a  determination. 

For  thou  hast  all  the  arts  of  fine  persuasion.  Otway 

2.  That  which  persuades ;  a  persuasive.  Obs. 

3.  Power  or  quality  of  persuading  ;  persuasiveness. 

Is ’t  possible  that  my  deserts  to  you 

Can  lack  persuasion  f  Shak. 

4.  State  of  being  persuaded;  induced  opinion  or  conviction. 
If  the  general  persuasion  of  all  men  does  so  account  it.  Hooker. 

5.  A  creed  or  belief;  a  sect  or  party  adhering  to  a  cer¬ 
tain  creed  or  system  of  opinions ;  as,  men  of  the  same 
persuasion  ;  all  persuasions  are  agreed. 

Of  whatever  state  or  persuasion ,  religious  or  political.  Jefferson. 

6.  Kind;  sort ;  sex  ;  as,  the  male  persuasion.  Jocular. 
Syn.  —  See  belief. 

per-sua'sive  i-sTv),  a.  [Cf.  F.  persuasif.]  Tending  to 
persuade ;  having  the  power  of  persuading  ;  as,  persuasive 
eloquence.  “  Persuasive  words.”  Milton.  —  per-sua'- 
sive-ly,  adv.  —  per  sua'sive-ness,  n. 
per-sua'sive,  n.  That  which  persuades;  an  inducement ; 
an  incitement  ;  an  exhortation 

per-sul'phate  (per-sQl'fat),  n.  Chem.  a  A  sulphate  in 
which  the  metal  has  a  relatively  high  valence.  See  per-. 
Obsoles.  b  A  salt  of  persulphuric  acid.  Per.sulphates  are 
in  general  white  and  crystalline,  and  energetic  oxidizers, 
per-sul'phide  (-fid  ;  -fid  ;  184),  n.  Chem.  A  sulphide  con¬ 
taining  a  relatively  large  percentage  of  sulphur.  See  per-. 
per  sul-phu'ric  (pGr'sGl-fu'rTk),  a.  [See  per-.]  Chem. 
Pertaining  to  or  designating  an  acid,  H.jS2Op,  obtained  in 
solution  by  electrolysis  of  sulphuric  acid,  and  in  the  form 
of  its  salts  by  electrolysis  of  acid  sulphates, 
per  sym  met'ric  (-sT-mSt'rTk)  |  a.  Math.  Having  all  con- 
per'sym-met'ri-cal  (-ri-kal)  )  stituents  the  same  in 
each  line  perpendicular  to  the  principal  diagonal ;  —  said 
of  a  square  matrix  or  determinant, 
pert  (pGrt),  a.  [An  aphetie  form  of  ME.  &  OF.  apert  open, 
known,  true,  free,  or  impudent.  See  apert,  malapert.] 

1.  Obs.  a  Open ;  evident ;  frank,  b  Good-looking ;  dapper. 

2  Indecorously  free,  or  presuming;  saucy  ;  bold  ;  imper¬ 
tinent.  44  A  very  pert  manner.”  Addison. 

3-  Lively  ;  brisk  ;  sprightly  ;  smart.  Obs.  or  Dial.  Shak. 
Syn.  —  See  officious. 

per- tain'  (per-tan'),  v.  i.  ;  per-tained'  (-tand') ;  per-tain'- 
ing.  [ME.  parienen,  OF.  partenir,  fr.  L.  pertinere  to 
stretch  out,  reach,  pertain  ;  per  -f-  tenere  to  hold,  keep.  See 
per-,  temable  ;  of.  appertain,  pertinent.]  1.  To  belong  ; 
to  have  connection  with  or  dependence  on  something,  as  an 
appurtenance,  attribute,  etc.  ;  to  appertain  ;  as,  saltness 
pertains  to  the  ocean  ;  flowers  pertain  to  plant  life. 

Men  hate  those  who  affect  that  honor  by  ambition  which  per¬ 
tain,  th  not  to  them.  Hayward. 

2.  To  have  relation  or  reference  to  something;  as,  the 
letter  does  not  pertain  to  politics. 

Syn.  —  Pertain,  appertain  are  frequently  used  without 
distinction  in  the  general  sense  of  belong.  But  pertain 
often  implies  closer  connection  or  relation  than  the  rather 
more  formal  appertain  ;  as,  4‘  a  faithful  high  priest  in 
things  pertaining  to  God  ”  (Heb.  ii.  17) ;  “It  an2)er/uineth 
to  the  discipline  of  the  church,  that  inquiry  t>e  made  of 
evil  ministers”  (Bk.  of  Com.  Prayer );  “Little  of  this 
great  world  can  I  speak,  more  than  pertains  to  feats  of 
broil  and  battle”  (Shak.) ;  “  To  that  simple  object  apper¬ 
tains  a  story”  ( Wordsworth) ;  “the  .  .  .  garden  ground 
appertaining  to  a  low-rented  tenement  ”  (Hawthorne). 
per  tainlng,  n.  That  which  pertains;  appurtenance, 
perth'ite  (pGrth'It),  n.  [From  Perth ,  in  Canada.]  Min. 
A  kind  of  feldspar  consisting  of  interlaminated  albite  and 
orthoclase,  or  albite  and  microcline.  When  the  structure 
can  be  discerned  only  with  the  microscope,  it  is  called 
microperthite.  —  per-thit'ic  (per-thTt'Tk),  a. 
per'ti  na'cious  (pGr/tT-na'sh«s),  a.  [L.  pertinux ,  -acis ; 
per  -j-  tenax  tenacious.  See  per-  ;  tenacious.]  1.  Hold¬ 
ing  or  adhering  to  any  opinion,  purpose,  or  design,  with 
obstinacy  ;  perversely  persistent ;  obstinate  ;  as,  pertina¬ 
cious  plotters  ;  a  pertinacious  beggar. 


2.  Resolute  ;  persevering;  constant;  steady. 

Diligence  is  u  steady,  constant,  and  pertinacious  study.  South . 
Syn.  —  Stubborn, ’inflexible,  unyielding,  resolute,  deter¬ 
mined,  firm,  constant,  steady.  See  obstinate. 

—  per  ti  na'cious  ly,  adv.  —  per  ti  na'cious  ness,  n. 
per  ti-nac'i-ty  (pGr/tT-nJs'I-tT),?/.  [C f . F .pertinacite.^  Qual¬ 
ity  or  state  of  being  pertinacious  ;  obstinacy  ;  persistency. 

per'ti  nence  (pGr'tT-neus) )  n.  1.  [OF.  pertinence ,  parte- 
per'tl  nen  cy  (-nen-sl)  J  nance ,  fr.  partenant ,  p.  pr. 
See  pertain  ;  cf.  appurtenance.]  An  appurtenance.  Obs. 
2  [Cf.  F.  pertinence.  See  pertinent.]  Quality  or  state 
of  being  pertinent ;  justness  of  relation  to  the  subject  or 
matter  in  hand  ;  fitness  ;  appositeness  ;  relevancy. 

The  fitness  and  pertinency  of  the  apostle’s  discourse.  Bentley. 
per'ti-nent  (-nent),  a.  [L.  pertinens,  - entis ,  p.  pr.  of  perti¬ 
nere:  cf.  F.  pertinent.  See  pertain.]  1.  Belonging  ;  per¬ 
taining  ;  suitable.  Obs.  44  Pertinent  unto  faith.”  Hooker. 

2.  Belonging  or  related  to  the  subject  or  matter  in  hand  ; 
fit  or  appropriate  in  any  way ;  adapted  to  the  end  pro¬ 
posed  ;  apposite  ;  material ;  relevant ;  as,  pertinent  illus¬ 
trations  or  arguments  ;  pertinent  evidence. 

3.  Logic.  Deriving  truth  or  falsity  ;  —  said  of  one  term  or 
proposition  in  reference  to  another  so  related  to  it  as  to 
necessitate  its  truth  or  falsity.  Obs. 

Syn.  —  Fit,  suitable,  proper,  applicable,  adapted,  well  put, 
pat,  to  the  point,  apropos,  germane,  timely,  well-timed, 
opportune,  seasonable.  —  Pertinent,  relevant,  apposite, 
apt,  telling,  felicitous,  happy  are  applied  particu¬ 
larly  to  what  is  said.  Pertinent  and  relevant  sug¬ 
gest  logical  fitness  ;  as,  a  pertinent  suggestion,  a  relevant 
argument :  44  A  close  reasoner  and  a  good  writer  .  .  .  may 
be  known  by  his  pertinent  use  of  connectives”  (Coleridge). 
Apposite  denotes  a  high  degree  of  pertinency ;  as,  an  ap¬ 
posite  illustration;  ‘‘Thank  him  lor  his  very  apposite 
extract  ”  (Cowjwr).  Apt  (see  apt)  suggests  the  readiness 
and  skill  with  which  an  occasion  is  perceived  and  words  are 
fitted  to  it ;  telling  adds  the  implication  of  high  effective¬ 
ness  ;  as, 44  [Style]  hath  blood  ana  juice  when  the  words  are 
proper  and  apt,  tneir  sound  sweet,  and  the  phrase  neat  and 
picked”  (Jonson);  “imagery  sometimes  homely,  always 
felicitously  apt  ”  (Athenaeum) ;  “His  (Emerson’s]  eye  for 
a  fine,  telling  phrase  that  will  carry  true  is  like  that  of  a 
backwoodsman  for  a  rifle  ”  (Lowell).  Felicitous  and  happy 
(see  happiness)  suggest  the  use  of  a  faculty  of  especially 
apt,  opportune,  or  graceful  expression  ;  as,  “a  writer  .  .  . 
singularly  terse  in  his  moral  sentences  and  felicitous  in  his 
allusions”  (Lavdor)-,  “Each  phrase  is  a  wonder  of  felici¬ 
tous  workmanship  ”  ( E .  W.  Gosse) ;  “  I  do  not  like  mottoes 
but  where  they  are  singularly  felicitous  ”  (Lamb) ;  “  It  may 
be  doubted  whether  a  composite  language  like  the  English 
is  not  a  happier  instrument  of  expression  than  a  homoge¬ 
neous  one  like  the  German  ”  (Coleridge) ;  44  the  hapjiy  in¬ 
advertence  of  medieval  art  ”  (Lowell).  See  fit. 

—  per'ti  nent-ly,  adv.  —  per'ti-nent  ness,  n.  Rare. 
per  turb'  (per-tGrb'),  v.  t. ;  per-turbed'  (-tfirbd') ;  per- 

turb'ing.  [ME.  pertourben ,  perturben ,  OF.  pertourber, 
perturber,  partourber,  L.  pertvrbare ,  perturbatmn  ;  per  -|- 
turbare  to  disturb,  fr.  turbo  a  disorder.  See  per-  ;  turbid.] 
To  disturb  greatly  (mentally  or  physically) ;  to  vex ; 
trouble  ;  disquiet ;  agitate  ;  disorder  ;  derange  ;  confuse  ; 
to  cause  irregularity  in  ;  as,  perturbed  by  a  crisis. 

Ye  that  .  .  .perturb  so  my  feast  with  crying.  Chmucer. 
Syn.  —  See  disturb. 

per-turb'a  ble  (-tfir'bd-b'l),  a.  Liable  to  be  perturbed.  — 
per  turb  a-bil'i-ty  (  bll'T-tT),  n. 

per'tur-ba'tion  (pur'tftr-ba'shim),  n.  [L.  perturbatio :  cf. 
F.  perturbation.']  1.  A  perturbing,  or  state  of  being  per¬ 
turbed  ;  esp.,  agitation  of  mind  ;  irregular  variation. 

2-  Astron.  A  disturbance  of  the  regular  elliptic  or  other 
motion  of  a  heavenly  body,  produced  by  some  force  addi¬ 
tional  to  that  which  causes  its  regular  motion  ;  as,  tlieper- 
turbations  of  planets  are  due  to  their  attraction  on  each 
other.  The  periodic  perturbations  of  planets  are  oscilla¬ 
tions  of  short  period,  dependent  on  their  mutual  positions; 
secular  perturbations  are  slow  changes  in  their  orbits. 

3-  A  cause  of  disturbance  or  disquiet. 

Why  doth  the  crown  lie  there  upon  his  pillow  ?  .  .  . 

O  polish’d  pertnrbu tion  !  golden  care  !  Shak. 

per  tur  ba'tion  al  (-51),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  perturba¬ 
tion,  esp.  the  perturbations  of  the  planets, 
per'tur-ba-tive  (pGr'twr-ba-tlv;  per-tGr'bd-tTv ;  277),  a. 
Tending  to  perturb  ;  disturbing. 

per  turbed'  (per-tGrbd';poe/.  per-tGr'b5d),  p.  a.  Agitated; 
disturbed.  Shak.  —  per-turb'ed-ly  (-tGr'b<5d-lT),  adv. 
per-tus'sis  (per-tus'Ts),  n.  [NL.  ;  L.  per  very  -f-  tussis 
cough.]  Med.  Whooping  cough.  —  per-tus'sai  (-51),  a. 
Pe-ru'  (  pe-roo'),  ?/.  A  country  of  South  America.  — Peru 
apple.  Jimson  weed.  —  P.  balsam,  balsam  of  Peru.  —  P.  salt¬ 
peter  or  saltpetre,  Chile  saltpeter. 

Pe-rWgi-nesdue'  (-jT-nbsk'),  a.  After  the  style  or  man¬ 
ner  of  the  Italian  painter  Perugino  (Pietro  Vannucci,  1446- 
1523),  whose  works  are  characterized  by  fervor,  tender¬ 
ness,  devotion,  simple  composition,  and  delicate  coloring. 
He  was  one  of  the  first  masters  of  scientific  perspective,  and 
combined  much  beauty  of  color  with  minute  delineation. 


or  nitric  acid  on  sulphocyiffiiQ 
acid  or  certain  of  its  salts’  See 
canarin.  [phide  Ob*.  I 

per-sul'phu-ret.  w.  A  persul-| 
per  sul-ta'tion  (p  fir's  flit  a'- 
shun),  n  [L.  j,ersultai'e  to  leap 
through.]  Rare,  a  Eruption  of 
blood  from  n  blood  vessel,  b  Sud¬ 
den  and  profuse  perspiration, 
persun  parson,  person 
per-swade'.  persuade. 
per  swage',  r.  t  To  assuage  ;  to 
diminish  Obs. 
per-swa'slon.  persuasion. 
pert.  *1»  part.  [or  R.  | 

pert.//.  One  that  is  pert.  06*.  | 
pert.  Ahbr.  Pertaining, 
pert.  r.  t.  W  i.  [Cf.  perk,  i\] 
To  perk.  06* 

per-taind'.  Pertained.  Ref.  Sp. 
per  taln'ment. //.  See  -men  r  R. 
per-take',  etc.  «f*  partake,  etc. 
perte.  +  part,  pf.rt. 
erteine.  d*  pertain. 
ertelote.  Pertelot.  Earlier 
forms  of  Partlet. 
pertene.  ^  PERI  kIN. 

II  per  te  nen'eia  ( pgr'tft-nPn'- 
sya  ;  138),  />.  [Sp.  Cf.  PER¬ 
TINENCY.]  The  unit  of  a  min¬ 
ing  concession  in  Mexico,  a 
square  area  equal  toone  hectare, 
or  2.471  ncres.  This  unit  is  indi¬ 
visible  in  mining  concessions  or 
contracts  affecting  ownership, 
pertener.  4*  partner. 
per-ter'e-brate  (p5r-ter'?-brat). 


v.  t.  [L.  perterrbrotus,  p.  p.  of 

1>erterebrare.)  To  bore  through. 
06*.— per-ter  e-bra'tlon  (-bra'- 
sh«n),  n.  Obs 

per-thi  o-cy-an'o-gen  i  p?r-th!  o- 
sI-ftu'o-j5n),  n.  =  pek-l  lpho- 
CYANOGEN 

Pertiall.  +  partial. 

ertian.  Parthian. 

per'ti-cal.  c,.  [L.  r>  rticolis,  fr 
pertica  a  pole.l  Pertaining  to 
a  measuring  rod.  Obs. 
per'ti-cle.  particle. 
per-tic'u-ler.  particular. 
pertido-  parti  do. 

pertie.  -7*  party 
per-tll'lc  (per-tYl'Yk),  a.  See 
petrog raphy. 
pertiliche.  t  pertly. 
nertinace.  a.  [OF.. !../»  rfinax.) 
Pertinacious.  06*.  —  pertinace- 
ly.  adv.  OKs. 

per'ti-na-cy.  n.  [L.  pertinacia, 
ir.  pertinax .]  Pertinacity.  06*. 
per'ti-nate.  a.  Pertinacious. 
Obs.  —  per'ti  nate-ly,  adv.  Obs. 
per'ti-nent  (p  fi  r't  Y-n  <  n  t), /». 
Scots  Law.  An  appurtenance, 
pertiner.  4*  partner. 
per-tin'gent  (per-tln'jcnt),  a. 
[L.  pertmgens,  -entis,  p.  pr.  of 
pertingere  to  stretch  out.] 
Reaching  to:  touching  Obs. - 
per-tin'gen-cy  (-jcn-sY),  n.  Obs. 
pert'ish.  a.  See  -ism. 
per-ti'tion  t  partition. 
pert'ly,  adv.  of  pert. 


pert'ly,  a.  [  pert  -t-  -ly  ]  Ex¬ 
pert  ;  also,  smart.  Obs. 
pert'neBs.  n.  See  ness. 

per  to'tam  cu'ri-am  [LL.] 
By  the  entire  court, 
per- tract',  v  t.  [L.  pertractus, 
p.  p.  of  pertrahere  to  draw  out.] 
To  protract.  06*.  V  R 
per-tract'.  r.  t.  [L.  //ertractare 
to  handle.)  To  treat  (in  a  dis¬ 
course)  Obs.  V  R. 
per-trac'sient  (pPr-tr&n'shent), 
a.  [L.  pertrunsiens,  p.  pr.  of 
jtertransire.]  Passing  through 
or  over.  Obs.  [tkidge.| 

pertrich.  pertrik.  par-| 

per'trick  (prr'trlk).  Scot.  vur. 
of  PARTRIDGE. 

per-trou'ble,  v.  t.  [OF.  par- 
t roubler,  pertroubler .]  To  per¬ 
turb.  Obs.  [weapon.  | 

pertuisane.  +  partisa  n,  a[ 
per-tund',  r.  t  [L.  pertutidere. J 
To  break  througn.  Obs.  !f  R. 
per-turb'ance  ( pFr-tfir'txTns), 
per-turb'an-cy (-bdn-sl), /».  Dis¬ 
turbance  :  perturbation.  Rare. 
per-turb'ant(-bdnt),  a.  [L  per- 
turhans,  p.  pr.]  Perturbing. 
A’ore.  — //.  A  perturber.  Rare. 
per'tur-bate  (pfir'tar-but :  p?r- 
tfir'bat ;  see  -ate),  v.  t.  [From 
L.  pertnrbatus ,  p.  p.J  To  per¬ 
turb.  Rare. 

per'tur-bate  (-bat),  a.  Per¬ 
turbed  :  ngitated.  Rare. 
per ' tur-ba  tor  ( p fir  't ur-ba/ter), 


n.  [L.]  A  perturber  ;  esp.,  one 
guilty  of  perturbation  of  geat. 
per-turb'a-to-ry  ( pfr-tfir'bd-t$- 
rl),  a.  Perturbative.  Rare. 
per-turb'a-to-ry.  n.  [L.  per- 
turbatus,  p.  p.  of  perturbare.] 
Occult  power  of  using  the  di¬ 
vining  rod. 

per'tur  ba  tress  (pfir'tur-ba7- 
trOs),  n.  A  female  perturber. 
pertur-ba'trix  (-ba'trYks),  n. ; 
L_.  pi.  -trices  (pCr-tfir'hd-trT'- 
I  sez).  Fern,  of  pertprbator.* 
per-turbd'.  Perturbed.  Ref.  Sp. 
per-turb'er,  n.  One  that  per- 
I  turbs. 

perturble.  f  pertrouble. 

:  per-turb'ment.  //.  See  -ment. 
per-tus'ate  (pfr-tns'at),  a.  [See 
pertuse.]  /lot.  Pierced  at  the 
apex.  Rare 

per-tuse'  (-tOs'),  per-tused' 

(-tQst'),  a.  [L.  perfusus,  p.  p. 
of  pertundere  to  heat  or  thrust 
through.)  Punched;  pierced 
with,  or  having,  holes.  Rare. 
per-tu'sion  (-tn'zhttu),  n.  [L. 
pertusio.)  Act  of  punching  or 
piercing  ;  also,  a  punched  hole; 
a  perforation.  Obs.  or  R. 
per'ty  (pfir'tY ;  pfi'tY).  Dial, 
var.  of  PRETTY. 

Pe-ru'da  (p^-rdo'dd)  Bib. 
Pe-ru 'gi  an  (-jY-/(n),  a.  Of.  or 
pertaining  to,  Perugin,  in  Um¬ 
bria,  Italy.  —  n.  A  native  or 
inhabitant  of  Perugia. 


tobd,  foot ;  out,  oil ;  chair  ;  (jo  ;  sing,  iqk  ;  then,  thin;  natiire,  verdure  (250) ;  K  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  ach(144) ;  boN ;  yet;  zh  =  z  in  arure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  inGoius. 

Full  explanations  of  Abbreviations,  Signs,  etc.,  Immediately  precede  the  Voenbidary. 
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pe  ruke'  (p2-rook' ;  formerly ,  and  still  by  some,  pSr'ook),  n. 
[F.pcrruque,  It. perrucca, parrucca.  Cf.  periwig.]  1.  The 
natural  hair  on  the  head.  Obs. 

2.  A  wig  ;  a  periwig. 

pe  ruke',  V.  t.  To  dress  with  a  peruke.  Rare. 
pe  rus'a  ble  (pe-rooz'd-b’l),  a.  That  may  be  perused, 
pe-rus'al  (-al),  n.  [From  peruse.]  1.  Act  of  carefully 
viewing  or  examining.  Obs.  or  R.  Shak. 

2  Act  of  reading  through  or  with  care.  Shak. 

pe  ruse'  (pe-rooz'),  v.  t. ;  pe-rused'  (roozd');  pb-rus'ing 
(-rooz'Ing).  [per-  -f-  «ie.]  1.  To  use  up.  Obs. 

2.  To  go  over  or  through,  so  as  to  deal  in  turn  with  sev¬ 
eral  things  :  to  observe ;  survey  ;  examine.  Obs.  or  R. 

Myself  I  then  perused,  and  limb  by  limb 
Surveyed.  Milton. 

3.  To  read  through  or  carefully  ;  loosely,  to  read.  Shak. 
Pe-ru'vi-an  (pe-roo'vT-an),  a.  [Cf.  F.  peruvien,  Sp.  peru- 

i nano.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  Peru  or  the  Peruvians. 

Peruvian  bal»am,  balsam  of  Peru.  — P.  bark,  the  bitter  bark 
derived  from  various  South  American  rubiaceous  trees  of 
the  genus  Cinchona.  The  more  important  varieties  are  cal- 
isaya  bark,  red  bark,  pale  bark,  and  Maracaibo  bark.  See  j 
cinchona.  — P.  cotton.  See  cotton,  n.,  2,  &  G9SSYPIUM. — 
P.  current,  Oceanog .,  a  current  formed  as  a  division  of  the 
west-wind  drift  of  the  South  Pacific,  and  directed  north 
alone  the  coast  of  Chile  and  Peru.  —  P.  daffodil,  any  of  sev¬ 
eral  Peruvian  ainaryllidaceous  plants  of  the  genus  Hytne- 
noeallis ,  as  P.  amancaes  and  P.  macleana .  —  P.  hemp,  a 
Mexican  agave  ( Agave  geminijlora )  or  its  fiber.— P.  hya- 
•tnth,  the  Cuban  lily  ( Scilla  peruviana).  —  P.  ipecac,  a  drug 
from  the  root  of  a  tropical  American  rubiaceous  plant 
( Psycholria  emetica ),  resembling  ipecac  ;  also,  the  plant.  — 
P.  Jacinth,  Cuban  lily.  —  P.  mastic  tree,  pepper  tree.  —  P.  nut¬ 
meg,  the  aromatic  seed  of  a  South  American  monimiaceous 
tree  (Laurel ia  aromaiica).—  P.  saltpeter  or  saltpetre.  See 
Chile  saltpeter.  —  P.  swamp  lily,  the  white  swamp  lily 
(Atamosco  Candida).  —  P.  warts.  =  verrugas. 

Pe-ru'Vi-an,  n.  One  of  the  people  of  Peru  ;  specif. :  a  One 
of  the  Indians  under  the  sway  of  the  Incas  previous  to  the 
coming  of  the  Spaniards.  See  Aymara,  Chimu,  Inca,  b  One 
of  the  people  of  the  Peruvian  nation,  including  persons  of 
Spanish  descent,  Negroes,  Indians,  and  mixed  populations, 
per  vade'  (per-vad'),  v.  t. ;  -vad'ed  (-vad'Sd) ;  -vad'ing 
(-vad'Tng).  [L.  pervadere,  pervasum  ;  per  -f-  vadere  to  go, 
to  walk.  See  per-  ;  wade.]  1.  To  pass  or  flow  through, 
as  an  aperture,  pore,  or  interstice  ;  to  permeate.  Rare. 

That  labyrinth  is  easily  pervaded.  Blackstone. 

2.  To  pass  or  spread  through  the  whole  extent  of ;  to  be 
diffused  throughout. 

A  spirit  of  cabal,  intrigue,  and  proselytism  pervaded  all  their 
thougnts,  words,  and  actions.  Burke. 

Syn.  —  See  permeate. 

per-va'sion  (-va'zhwn),  n.  [L.  pervasio.  See  pervade.] 
Act  of  pervading,  or  state  of  being  pervaded.  Boyle. 

per  va'sive  (-slv),  a.  Tending  or  having  power  to  per¬ 
vade  ;  of  a  pervading  quality.  “  Civilization  pervasive  and 
general.”  M.  Arnold.  —  per-va'slve-ly,  adv.  —  per- va'¬ 
sive  ness,  n. 

per- verse'  (per-vGrs'),  a.  [F.  pervert ,  L.  perversus  turned 
the  wrong  way,  not  right,  p.  p.  of  pervertere  to  turn 
around,  to  overturn.  See  pervert.]  1.  Turned  away  from 
the  right ;  willfully  erring  ;  wicked  ;  perverted. 

The  only  righteous  in  a  world  perverse.  Milton. 

2.  Obstinate  in  the  wrong  ;  stubborn  ;  intractable. 

3.  Wayward;  contrary;  petulant;  also,  Obs.,  adverse. 
8yn.  —  Froward,  untoward,  stubborn,  ungovernable,  in¬ 
tractable,  cross,  petulant,  vexatious.  See  wayward. 

per-ver'sion  (per-vGr'slifin),  n.  [L.  perrersio :  cf.  F.  per¬ 
version.  See  pervert.]  1.  Act  of  perverting,  or  state  of 
being  perverted  ;  a  turning  from  truth  or  right ;  a  change 
to  something  worse  ;  diversion  to  a  wrong  end  or  use  ;  also, 
a  perverted  form  of  something.  “  Violations  and  perver¬ 
sions  of  the  laws.”  Bacon. 

2.  Math,  a  A  figure  derivable  from  another  by  symmetric 
exchange  between  right  and  left,  as  by  reflection  in  a 
plane  mirror,  b  The  operation  of  perverting, 
per-ver'si-ty  (-sT-tT),  n. ;  pi.  -ties  (-tTz).  [L.  perversitas : 
cf.  F.  perversity.]  Quality  or  state  of  being  perverse  ;  per¬ 
verseness. 

per-ver'slve  (-slv),  a.  Tending  to  pervert, 
per  vert'  (-vGrt'),  v.  t. ;  per-vert'ed  ;  per-vert'ing.  [F. 
pervertir ,  L.  pervertere,  perversum  ;  per  -}-  vertere  to  turn. 
See  per-  ;  version.]  1-  To  overturn  ;  reverse  ;  ruin.  Obs. 

2.  To  turn  another  way;  to  divert.  Obs. 

Let  ’b  follow  him,  and  pervert  the  present  wrath.  Shak. 

3.  To  turn  or  lead  away  from  truth,  rectitude,  or  propri¬ 
ety,  esp.  from  religious  belief  ;  to  divert  from  a  right  use, 
end,  or  way  ;  to  lead  astray  ;  to  corrupt ;  also,  to  misapply  ; 
to  misinterpret  designedly  ;  as,  to  pervert  one’s  words. 

He,  in  the  serpent,  had  perverted  Eve.  Milton. 

4.  Math.  To  form  a  perversion  of. 

per  vert',  v.  i.  To  become  perverted  ;  to  go  wrong.  Rare. 


per'vert  (pfir'vert),  n.  One  perverted;  one  who  lias 
turned  to  error,  esp.  in  religion  ;  — opposed  to  convert. 

That  notorious  pervert ,  Henry  of  Navarre.  Thackeray. 
Syn.  —  Pervert,  apostate,  renegade.  Pervert  (opposed 
to  convert)  is  a  term  used  to  stigmatize  one  who  has  been 
drawn  off  or  perverted  from  the  true  faith ;  apostate  is 
stronger,  and  applies  to  one  who  has  forsaken  one  religion, 
esp.  for  another  ;  renegade  is  broader,  and  denotes  a  de¬ 
serter  from  a  party  or  principle,  as  well  as  from  religious 
faith.  See  convert. 

per-vert'ed  (p?r-vGr't£d),  p.  a.  Turned  from  the  right; 
wicked.  —  per-vert'ed-ly,  adv.  —  per-vert'ed-ness,  ». 
Syn.  —  See  corrupt. 

per  vert'i-ble  (-tl-b’l),  a.  Capable  of  being  perverted.  — 
per  vert  i  bil'i  ty  (-tl-bTl'T-tT),  n.  —  per  vert'i  bly,  adv. 
per'vi  ous  (pGr'vi-ws),  a.  [L.  pervius ;  per  -f-  via  a  way. 
See  per-  ;  voyage.]  1.  Admitting  passage  ;  capable  of 
being  penetrated  ;  permeable  ;  as,  a  pervious  soil. 

2.  Capable  of  being  seen  through,  physically  or  mentally. 
Rare. 

God,  whose  secrets  are  pervious  to  no  eye.  Jer.  Taylor. 

3.  Zool.  Open  ;  perforate. 

4  Capable  of  penetrating  or  pervading.  Rare.  Prior. 
pes  (pez),  n. ;  L.  pi.  pedes  (pe'dez  ;  pSd'ez).  [L.,  the  foot.] 
Anal,  ac  Zool.  1.  The  distal  segment  of  the  hind  limb  of 
a  vertebrate,  including  the  tarsus  and  foot. 

2.  A  footlike  part;  as:  a  Anat.  The  ilpes  an'Be-ri'nua  (5n'- 
se-ri'n&s),  the  diverging  branches  of  the  facial  nerve  in 
and  near  the  parotid  gland,  likened  to  the  foot  of  a  goose, 
b  The  enlarged  lower  extremity  of  the  hippocampus  major. 
C  The  crusta  of  either  of  the  crura  cerebri. 

3.  See  measure. 

4.  Law.  The  foot  of  the  fine. 

pe-sade'  (pe-sad'  ;  -zad' ;  -zad' ;  277),  n.  [F.,  fr.  It .posata, 
orig.  a  stopping.]  Manege.  The  motion  of  a  horse  when, 
raising  his  fore  quarters,  he  keeps  his  hind  feet  on  the 
ground  without  advancing ;  rearing. 

pes'age  (pgs'aj  ;  pe-z’azli'),  n.  [F.,  a  weighing,  fr.  peser 
to  weigh.]  A  fee,  or  toll,  paid  for  weighing  goods, 
pe-se'ta  (pS-sa'tii),  n.  [Sp.]  a  A  former  Spanish  silver 
coin  worth  one  fourth  of  the  peso  duro,  or  dollar,  b  A 
Spanish  gold  monetary  unit,  in  use  since  1868,  equivalent 
to  one  franc  ($0,103  or  9§d.)  and  divided  into  100  centi- 
mos ;  also,  a  silver  coin  nominally  of  this  value  but  worth 
somewhat  less,  c  A  Peruvian  silver  coin.  See  coin. 
Pe-shit'ta  (pS-shet'ta)  )  n.  [ Syriac peshitta  simple.]  1.  The 
Pe-shi'to  (pg-she'to)  |  Syriac  version  of  the  Scriptures 
or  Vulgate  commonly  used  in  the  Syriac  Church  since  early 
in  the  5th  century.  The  authorship  and  date  of  the  Pe¬ 
shitta  are  still  unsettled.  A  probable  opinion  is  that  the 
translation  of  the  New  Testament  was  made  by  Rabbula, 
who  as  bishop  in  411  required  it  to  be  used  in  place  of  the 
other  Syriac  versions.  (See  version.  )  The  Ola  Testament 
was  of  an  earlier  date,  per  baps  partly  pre-Christian.  It 
was  translated  from  the  Hebrew',  and  as  a  whole  is  the 
same  as  the  Hebrew’  Bible.  The  New  Testament  omitted 
the  Catholic  Epistles  and  the  Apocalypse  as  late  as  the  4th 
century  ;  and  the  Minor  Catholic  Epistles  and  the  Apoca¬ 
lypse  are  still  not  included  in  the  Syriac  Vulgate. 

2.  [/.  c.]  The  serf  a  alphabet.  SeesERTA. 
pe'so  (pa'so),  n.  ;  pi.  -sos  (-soz  ;  Sp.  -sos).  [Sp.]  a  A 
Spanish  or  a  Mexican  dollar.  See  dollar,  2  &  6  b  Any 
of  several  Central  and  South  American  coins.  See  coin. 
C  A  monetary  unit  and  silver  coin  of  the  Philippines,  worth 
$0.50  (2s.  §d.).  Symbol,  P  (used  like  $).  —  ||  pe'so  du'ro  (doo'- 
r5)  [Sp.,  hard  peso],  the  Spanish  dollar.  See  dollar,  2. 
pes'aa  ry  (pgs'a-rl),  n.  ;  pi.  -ries  (-rlz).  [L.  pessarium ,  fr. 
pessum,  pessus,  Gr.  1 reo-aos  :  cf.  F.  pessaire.)  Med.  a  An 
instrument  or  device  to  be  introduced  into,  and  worn  in,  the 
vagina,  to  support  the  uterus,  or  to  remedy  a  malposition, 
b  A  medicinal  substance,  in  the  form  of  a  bolus  or  mass, 
for  introduction  into  the  vagina  ;  a  vaginal  suppository, 
pes'si  mism  (p€s'T-mTz’m),  n.  [L.  pessimus  worst,  superl. 
of  pejor  worse.  Cf.  impair.]  1.  Metaph.  The  opinion  or 
doctrine  that  everything  in  nature  is  ordered  for,  or  tends 
to,  the  worst,  or  that  the  world  is  essentially  evil ;  —  op¬ 
posed  to  optimism. 

2.  The  doctrine  that  the  pains  of  life  overbalance  the  hap¬ 
piness  it  affords  ;  the  doctrine  that  life  is  preponderating^ 
painful  and  therefore  undesirable. 

3.  A  disposition  to  take  the  least  hopeful  view  of  things  ; 
a  melancholy  or  depressed  mental  attitude. 

4.  The  worst  possible  state  or  condition.  Rare. 
pes'sl-mlst  (-mist),  n.  [L.  pessimus  wrorst.]  1.  One  who  ad¬ 
vocates  the  doctrine  of  pessimism  ;  — opposed  to  optimist. 
2.  One  who  looks  on  the  dark  side  of  things. 

pes'si-mist,  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  pessimists  or  pessimism, 
pes'si  mis'tic  (pSs'T-mls'tlk),  a.  Of,  pert,  to,  or  character¬ 
ized  by,  pessimism;  gloomy;  foreboding. 

Syn.  —  See  cynical. 

pes'su-lus  ( -u-lus),  n.  [L.,  a  bolt.]  In  birds,  a  bony  or  car¬ 


tilaginous  bar  crossing  the  low’er  end  of  the  windpipe  dorse- 
ventrally  at  its  division  into  bronchi.' —  pes'su-lar  (-ldr),  a. 
pest  (pest),  n.  [L .pestis:  cf.  F.  pesie.]  1.  A  fatal  epi¬ 
demic  disease  ;  a  pestilence  ;  specif.,  the  league. 

England’s  Bufferings  by  that  scourge,  the  peat.  Cowper. 
2.  Anything  which  resembles  a  pest;  one  who,  or  that 
which,  is  troublesome,  noxious,  mischievous,  or  destructive; 
a  nuisance.  “  A  pest  and  public  enemy.”  South. 

Pes  ta-loz'zi-an  (pSsad-lbt'sT-dn),  a.  Belonging  to,  or 
characteristic  of,  a  system  of  elementary  education  which 
combined  manual  training  with  other  instruction,  advocated 
and  practiced  by  Johann  Heinrich  Pestalozzi  (1746-1827), 
a  Swiss  teacher.  —  n.  An  advocate  or  follower  of  the  sys¬ 
tem  of  Pestalozzi.  —  Pes  ta-loz'zi  an  ism  (-Iz’m),  n. 
pes'ter  (pSs'ter),  r.  t. ;  pes'tered  (-terd) ;  pes'ter-ing. 
[Prob.  fr.  imp  ester,  fr.  OF.  empaistricr,  emj)estrer,  to  en¬ 
tangle  the  feet  or  legs,  to  embarrass,  F.  empetrer  ;  em-.  en- 
(L.  in  in)  LL.  paslorium ,  pastoria ,  a  fetter  by  which 
horses  are  prevented  from  wandering  in  the  pastures,  1  r. 
L.  pastorius  belonging  to  a  herdsman  or  shepherd,  pastor 
a  herdsman.  See  in  ;  pasture,  pastor.]  1.  To  obstruct; 
encumber  ;  crowd  ;  overload  ;  entangle.  Obs. 

2.  To  infest,  —  said  of  noxious  things  or  animals,  etc.  Obs. 

3.  To  harass  with  petty  vexations;  to  trouble;  disturb; 
annoy;  worry;  tease. 

We  arc  pestered  with  mice  and  rats.  Dr.  It.  More. 
A  multitude  of  scribblers  daily  jiester  the  world.  Drydtn. 
pes'ter,  n.  1.  Hindrance;  clog.  Obs. 

2.  Bother;  annoyance;  vexation. 

pest'hole'  (pSst'hol'),  n.  [ pest  -j-  hole.]  A  place  subject 
or  liable  to  epidemic  disease. 

pest 'house'  (-lious'),  n.  A  house  or  hospital  for  persons 
infected  with  any  pestilential  disease. 

pes-tif'er-OUS  (pSs-tTf'er-fts),  a.  [L.  pestiferus,  pestijer ; 
pestis  pest  -{-  ferre  to  bear.]  1.  Pest-bearing;  pestilen¬ 
tial  ;  noxious  to  health  ;  infectious ;  contagious ;  as,  pes¬ 
tiferous  bodies.  “  Poor,  pestiferous  creatures  begging 
alms.”  Evelyn.  “  Pestiferous  occupations.”  Burke. 

2.  Noxious  to  peace,  to  morals,  or  to  society;  vicious; 
hurtful ;  destructive ;  as,  a  pestiferous  demagogue  ;  of 
animals,  noxious;  hurtful. 

Pestiferous  reports  of  men  very  nobly  held.  Shak. 

—  pes  tlf'er  ous  ly,  atfr.  —  pes  tii'er  ous  ness,  n. 
pes'tl-lence  (pSs'ti-lens),  n.  [F.  pestilence ,  L.  pestilentia. 

See  pestilent.]  1.  Any  contagious  or  infectious  epidemic 
disease  that  is  virulent  and  devastating;  specif.,  the  bu¬ 
bonic  plague ;  the  pest. 

The  jiestilence  that  walketh  in  darkness.  Ps.  xci  0. 
2.  That  which  is  pestilent,  noxious,  or  pernicious  to  the 
moral  character  of  great  numbers.  Row  Rare. 

I  ’ll  pourffhis  jiestilence  into  his  ear.  Shak. 

3  A  cause  of  injury  or  trouble.  Obs. 

pes'ti  lent  (-lent),  a.  [L.  pestilens,  -entis,  fr.  pestis  pest; 
cf.  F.  pestilent.]  1.  Deadly;  poisonous. 

2.  Producing,  or  tending  to  produce,  infectious  disease ; 
pestilential.  Aow  Rare.  “  Corrupt  and  pestilent."  Milton. 

3.  Injurious  to  peace,  morals,  etc. ;  noxious ;  pernicious. 

4  Annoying  ;  mischievous ;  troublesome  ;  plaguy.  Often 
Humorous.  “  What  &  pestilent  knave  is  this  same  !  ”  Shak. 

pes  ti  len'tial  (-lSn'shal),  a.  [Cf.  F.  pestilentiel,  OF.  also 
-cial.]  1.  Producing,  or  tending  to  produce,  pestilence  ; 
having  the  nature  or  qualities  of  a  pestilence,  esp.  bubonic 
plague.  “  Sends  the  pestilential  vapors.”  Longfellow. 
2.  Noxious ;  pernicious  ;  morally  destructive. 

So  pestilential,  bo  infectious  a  thing  is  sin.  Jer.  Taylor. 

—  pes  ti  len'tial-ly,  adv.  —  pes  ti  len'tial  ness,  n. 
pes'tle  (pSsrl ;  formerly  -t’l),  n.  [ME.  pestel,  OF.  pestel , 

LL.  pestetlum ,  pestillum,  L.  pistillum,  pistil lus,  a  pounder, 
pestle,  fr.  pinsere,  pistum,  to  pound,  crush ;  akin  to  Gr. 
miaaeiv,  Skr.  pish.  Cf.  nsTiL.]  1.  An  implement  for 
pounding  and  breaking  or  braying  substances  in  a  mortar. 

2.  Mech.  Any  of  various  instruments  for  pounding  or 
stamping,  as  a  stamp  or  pounder  in  a  stamp  mill,  fulling 
mill,  oil  mill,  etc. 

3.  The  leg,  or  a  part  of  the  leg,  of  an  animal  used  for  food, 
esp.  the  shank  or  foreleg  of  a  pig.  Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 

4.  A  constable’s  or  bailiff’s  staff.  Obs.  <t*  R.  Chapman. 
pes'tle,  t’.  t.  dr  i. ;  pes'tled  (-’Id) ;  pes'tling  (-ling).  [OF. 

pesteler.]  To  pound,  pulverize,  bray,  or  mix  with  or  as 
with  a  pestle  ;  to  use  a  pestle. 

pet  (pSt),  n.  [Orig.  uncert.1  1.  An  animal  kept  to  pet 
and  play  with,  as  a  cade  lamb. 

2.  A  person  specially  cherished  and  indulged  ;  a  fondling; 
a  darling  ;  often,  a  favorite  child. 

The  love  of  cronies,  pets ,  and  favorites.  Taller. 
3  A  boil ;  a  sore.  Colloq.,  Central  and  Southern  U.  S. 
pet.  a.  Petted  ;  indulged  ;  admired  ;  cherished  ;  as,  a  jut 
child  ;  a  pet  lamb  ;  a  pet  theory. 

Some  young  ladj^B  pet  curate.  F.  Harrison. 


pe-ruke'leBB.  </.  See -less. 

per  u-kler' (pr-r'dfc-ker'),  w.  [F. 
perruquier.)  A  wigmaker.  Hare. 
per 'u  la  (per'db-la),  n. ;  L.  j>1. 
-l.k  (-le).  (L.,  dim.  of  jiera  wal¬ 
let,  Gr.  7r»?pa.]  Bot.  a  One  of 
the  scales  of  a  leaf  bud.  b  A 
mentum.  —  per'u-late  (-lflt),  a. 
per'ule  (-Sol).  Var.  of  perula. 
pe  ruse',  ».  Perusal.  Obs. 
pe  ruB'er  (pS-rdoz'er),  n.  One 
who  peruses. 

Peruv.  Abbr.  Peruvian. 

Pe  ru'vl-an-lze,  r.  i.  To  become 
like  Peruvians.  Rare. 
per  vade',  v.  i.  To  be  diffused; 
to  permeate.  1 Vow  Rare. 

?er  vad'ence  (pSr-vad'^ns),  n. 
’ervasion.  R.  [pervades.  I 
per-vad'er  (-?r),  n.  One  that  | 
per  v&d'ing-ly,  adv.  of  pervad¬ 
ing,  p.  pr. 

per 'va  gate  ( pOr'vd-ggt),  v.  t. 
[L.  pervagatus,  n.  p.  ofperra- 
aari  to  wander  about.]  To  ram¬ 
ble  through.  Rare,  -per  va- 
ga'tlon  (  ga'shiln),  n.  Rare. 
per  valv'ar,  a.  [  per-  +  ralvar.l 
Bot.  Through  the  middle  of  the 
valve  longitudinally  ;  —  onlv  in 
pervalvar  axis,  the ’longitudinal 
axis  of  the  frustule  of  a  diatom, 
per  va'alv.  Pervasive.  Ref.  Sp. 
pervenke.  +  periwinkle. 

per  ver'ba  de  fu-tu'ro.  [L.] 
With  words  concerning  the  fu¬ 
ture,  i  e.,  speaking  in  the  fu¬ 
ture  tense.  Cf.  sfonsalia. 


I  per  ver'ba  de  pra-ien'tl.  [L.] 

Law.  With  words  concerning 
the  present,  i.  e.,  sneaking  in  the 
present  tense.  Cf.  sponsalia. 
per-veree'  (p  5  r-vQ  r  s'  ;  p  Q  r'- 
vSrs),  11.  Math.  A  perversion, 
per  verse',  v.  t.  [Cf.  OF.  per - 
verser.]  To  pervert.  Obs. 
per-versed'  (-vOrst'),  p.  a. 
Turned  aside  ;  perverted.—  per- 
vers'ed-ly.  adv.  —  per-vers'ed- 
ness.  n.  All  Obs. 
per  verse 'ly,  adv.  of  perverse. 
per-verse'ness, //.  See -ness. 
per-vers'er,  n.  A  perverter.  Obs. 
per  ver  si-os  e',  o.  [See  per¬ 
verse:  -ose.]  Perverse.  Obs. 
per-ver'siv.  Perversive.  Ref.Sp. 
per  vert',  a.  Perverse.  Obs. 
per  vert'er,  n.  One  that  per¬ 
verts.  [%'l 

per  vert 'i-bl.  Pervertible.  R.  \ 

fer-ver'tive  (per-vOr'tlv),  a. 
'erversive.  Rare. 
per-ve8'ti-gate,  v.  t.  [L.  jierves- 
tigatU8 ,  p.  p.  of  perrestigare.') 
To  investigate  thoroughly.  Obs. 
—  per-ves  ti-ga'tion.  n.  Obs. 
perveyaunce.  +  purveyance. 
per'vi-al,  a.  [See  pervious.] 
Pervious.  Obs.  —  per'vi-al-ly, 
adv.  Ohs. 

perviance.  +  purveyance. 
per'vi-ate,  v.  t.  [See  pervious; 
-ate.1  To  perforate.  Obs. 
per  vi-c&'cious  ( p  (1  r'v  Y-k  a'- 
shf/s),  a.  [L.  pervicax,  -aci>.] 
j  very  obstinate  :  willful ;  refrac- 
I  tory .  —  per  vl-ca'clous-ly,  adv. 


—  per  vi  ca'cious-ness.  n.  All  R. 

per  vi-cac'i-ty  (-k  ft  t-'T-t  1),  n. 
Obstinacy:  pervieaciousnese.  A*, 
per'vi-ca-cy  (pOr'vY-kd-st),  n. 
[L.  jterricacia.]  Pervicacious- 
ness.  Ohs. 

per  vig'i-late  ( per-vYj'Y-lat),  v. 
1.  [L.  pervigilatus,  p.  p.  of  per- 
rigilarc.)  To  watch  throughout 
the  night.  05*.  —  per  vig  i-la'- 
tion  t-la'shun),  n.  Ohs. 
per  vl-gil'i-um  (p  ft  riv  Y-j  Yl'Y- 
ttm),  n. ;  L.  j)f.  -ia  (-«).  [L.  See 
per-  ;  vigil.]  a  A  night  watch, 
b  Med.  Wakefulness:  insomnia, 
pervdnce.  d*  periwinkle. 
pervinke.  +  periwinkle,  plant, 
per'vi  ous-ness. See -ness. 
per'vis.  +  parvis. 
per-vul'gate.  r.  t.  [L.  pervul- 
gatus,  p.  n.  of  jiervuigare.]  To 
publish.  Rare.-  per  vul-ga'tion 
(ptlrivul-ga'shtln),  w.  Rare. 
per'wLk.  per'wig.  +  periwig. 
pery.  +  perrie,  perry,  pirrie. 
pes.  peace,  pease,  piece. 
pe'sa  (pa'zii;,  n.  [G..  local  form 
of  E.  pic*.]  See  coin. 
pesabilyte.  f  peaceability. 
pesable  +  peaceable. 
pes'a-ble.  a.  [OF.]  That  can 
be  weighed.  Ohs 
||  pe'sa-me  (pa'sa-mS),  n.  [Sp. 
pesame ,  lit.,  it  grieves  me.]  An 
expression  of  condolence.  Obs. 
pesane.  +  pisane. 
pesant  d*  peasant.  PEISANT. 
pesant.  n.  [F.,  orig.  p.  pr.] 
Weight.  Obs.  tf  R. 


pe-san'te (pi-san'ta),ffr/r.  [It., 
heavy.]  Music.  Heavily,  with 
heavy  accent  on  each  note, 
pesanteur.  //.  IF.]  Weight.  Obs. 
Pe  schtt'ta.  Pe-schi'to.  Pe- 
schit'to.  Vars.  of  I’esiiitta, 

PESHITO.  I  PEASKCOD.  I 

pes 'cod  .  Ohs.  or  dial.  Eng.  of  | 
pese.  +  peace,  pease,  peck, 

PEISE,  PIECE. 

pesen.  +  pisane. 
esent.  +  peasant. 
esh.  Abbr.  Peshitta. 
pe3hashe.  +  pisachke. 
esh'cush.  Var.  of  PESHKASH. 
e-shit'to.  Var.  of  Peshito. 
pesh'kash  (pash'kfishi,  w. 
[Hind.  Si  Per.  peskkash  ;  prop., 
first  fruits,  fr.  Per.  pesh  front  -f 
kash  drawing.]  Any  of  various 
forms  of  fine,  tax.  tribute,  or  the 
like.  East  India. 
pesh'kush.  +  peshkash. 
pesh'wa  (pash'wii),  n.  [Mara 
thi,  fr.  Per.  jies/ncd  exemplar, 
leader.]  Formerly,  the  title  of 
the  chief  minister  of  the  Marn- 
tha  princes.  In  1  “41*  the  peshwa 
made  himself  hereditary  sov¬ 
ereign.  The  last  peshwa  surren¬ 
dered  to  the  British  in  1H18. 
pesh'wa-ship.  n.  See  -sh  1 1*. 
pe sible.  pesibleness,  etc.  + 
I’KACEA  BLE,  etc.  [PESKY.  I 

pes'ki-ly  (p  r-  e'k  Y-l  Y),  adv.  of  | 
pes'ky  (pes'kY),  a.  [Perh.  for 
pesty,  fr.  j>est.)  Pestering:  vexa¬ 
tious  ;  plaguy.  Colloq.,  U.  S.  — 
pos'ky,  adv. 


peale  mesle.  d*  pell-mell. 
peson,  11.  [F.,  a  kind  of  weigh¬ 
ing  machine.]  A  weighing  in¬ 
strument  formed  by  a  staff 
with  balls  and  crockets.  Obs. 
pess  (p”‘s),  7i.  A  hassock,  esp. 
one  used  in  church.  Obs.  or 
Dial.  Eng. 

pes'sa.  Var.  ofPESA.  See  coin. 
peasant  d*  peisant. 
pesBemmin.  d*  persimmon. 

pes'si  mi  ex-em'pli.  [L.]  Of  a 
very  bad  example.  [ANTICANT.i 
Pes'si  mist  An'ti-cant  ,  Dr.  See 
nes  si-mis 'ti-cal  (pCs'Y-mYs'tT- 
k'>l).  a.  Pessimistic, 
pes  si-mis'tl-c&l-ly,  adv.  of 
pessimistic,  -tical. 
pes'si  mize  (pP  s'Y-ml  z),  v  1. 
To  hold  to  pessimism.  Rare. 
pes'eomancy  (pPs'C-mftti'sY). 
n.  (Gr.  ireooo<;  pebble  +  -mon¬ 
ey.']  =  PSKPHOMANCY. 

pes'soner.  n.  (OF.  (assumed) 
/teissoiiier,  F.  poissonrner.]  1.  A 
fishmonger.  Obs.  [chaic.  I 
2.  A  kind  of  boat  or  ship.  Ar-\ 
peste  (pgst),  v.  t.  te  i.  [F.  pes- 
ter. ]  To  curse.  Rare. 
pes'tel  (dial,  prs't’l).  Obs.  or 
dial.  Eng.  var.  of  pestle. 
pestelet.  d*  pistolet.  [ Obs.  I 

pes'ter-a-ble,  a.  Cumbersome.! 
pes'terd  Pestered.  Ref.  Sp. 
pes'ter-er.  v.  One  that  pesters, 
pes'ter-ing-ly,  adv.  of  pestering , 
p.  pr.  [Obs.  or  Dial.  I 

pes'ter-ment,  n.  See  -m  e  n  t. | 


pes'ter-ous,  a.  Inclined  to  pes¬ 
ter  ;  pestering.  Obs.  or  R. 
pest'ful.  a.  Pestiferous.  Ols. 
pes'ti-duct,  ».  [L.  pestis  peat  + 
ductus  a  leading.]  A  conveyer 
of  contagion  or  infection.  Obs. 
pestifere,  a.  [F.  pest  if  ire.]  Pes¬ 
tiferous.  Obs. 

pes'ti-fy,  v.  i.  [L.  pestis  pest  + 
-/)/.]  To  create  a  pest.  Obs. 
pes'ti  lence,  v.  t.  To  infect 
with  pestilence.  Obs. 
pestilence  weed  or  wort.  The 
butterbur,  formerly  considered 
a  remedy  for  the  plague, 
pes'ti  lent,  n.  Otis,  a  One  that 
is  pestilent,  b  Pestilence, 
pes  ti  len'tious  (pes'ti 
shus).  a.  Pestilential.  Obs,  — 
pes  ti  len'tlon8-ly,  adv.  CM 
pes'ti-lent-ly,  adv.  of  pesti¬ 
lent.  [Obs.  or  R.  ( 

pes'ti  lent-ne8B,  r>.  See-NEv- 
pes-tll'i-ty,  n.  [L.  pestilitos . 
fr.  jiestilis  pestilential.]  Pesti¬ 
lence.  Obs. 

pestill.  d*  pistil.  [plague.  1 
pes'tis  (pes'tYs).  71.  [L.]  The! 
pes'ti.  Pestle.  Ref.  Sp. 
pest'lence.  +  pestilence. 
pes'toid  (pCs'toid),  a.  (L.  vrs- 
tis  pest  -oid.]  Kesembling 
the  nest  or  plague.  Rare. 
pes'tre.  d*  pester. 
pestreaunce,  n.  Pesterment.  Obs. 
pesture.  d*  pester. 
pesyn.  d*  peasen,  pi.  of  pease. 
pet.  +  peat.  [pit. I 

J  pet.  Obs.  or  dial.  Eng.  var.  of| 


ale,  senate,  care,  Sm,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofa;  eve,  event,  end,  recent,  maker;  Ice,  Ill;  old,  6bey,  orb,  6dd,  s6ft,  connect ; 

|j  Foreign  Word.  d*  Obsolete  Variant  of.  +  combined  with.  =  equals. 


use,  unite,  urn,  up,  circws,  menu ; 


PET 
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PETREL 


pet  (p8t),  v.  t. ;  pet'ted;  pet'ting.  To  treat  as  a  pet ;  to  play 
with  fondly  ;  to  fondle  ;  indulge  ;  as,  to  pet  a  child, 
pet.  n.  [Orig.  uncert.]  A  fit  of  peevishness,  ill  humor,  or 
fretfulness,  esp.  at  being  or  feeling  slighted  ;  now,  usually, 
a  slight  fit  of  this  kind.  44 1  took  the  pet  at  my  diary.” 
Scott.  44  In  a  pet  she  started  up.”  Tennyson. 
pet.  v.  i.  To  be  in  a  pet ;  to  sulk. 

pct'al  (p3t'dl),  n.  [NL.  petalum ,  Gr.  nera\ov  a  leaf,  a  leaf 
or  plate  of  metal,  fr.  Tre'raAo?  outspread,  broad,  fiat :  cf.  F. 
petale.  Cf.  fathom.]  1.  Bot.  One  of  the  leaves  of  a  co¬ 
rolla.  See  corolla,  flower,  Illust. 

2.  Zool.  A  petal oid  ambulacrum. 

pet'al  age  (-aj),  n.  The  petals  of  a  flower,  collectively, 
pet'aled,  pet'alled  (pSt'dld),  a.  Bot.  Having  petals;  as, 
a pelaled  flower;  —  opposed  to  apetalous. 
pet  al-if'er-ous  (peb'dl-Tf'er-i/s),  a.  [ petal  -f-  -ferous.] 
Bearing  petals. 

pe-tal'i-form  (p?-tSl'T-f8rm  ;  pgt'dl-T-form'),  a.  Bot.  Hav¬ 
ing  the  form  of  a  petal ;  petaloid  ;  petal-shaped, 
pet'al- 1x16  (pSt'al-Tn  ;  -In),  a.  Bot.  Pertaining  to  a  petal ; 
attached  to,  or  resembling,  a  petal. 

pet'al  ism  (-Tz’m),  n.  [Gr.  7reTaAt(T/Li6?,  fr.  TreraAo*/  a  leaf.] 
Gr.  Antiq.  A  Syracusan  method  of  banishing  for  five  years 
a  citizen  suspected  of  having  dangerous  influence  or  ambi¬ 
tion.  It  was  similar  to  the  ostracism  in  Athens  ;  but  olive 
leaves  were  used  instead  of  shells  for  ballots, 
pet'al  lte  (-It),  n.  [Cf.  F.  petalite.]  Min.  A  mineral,  oc¬ 
curring  in  monoclinic  crystals  or,  more  commonly,  in  foli¬ 
ated  cleavable  masses,  usually  white,  or  nearly  so.  It  is 
a  silicate  of  aluminium  and  lithium,  LiAKSioO*),.  H., 
6-6.5.  Sp.  gr.,  2.39-2.46. 

Peta-lo  don'ti  d£e  (pSt'd-lo-dbn'tT-de),  n.  pi.  [NL. ;  Gr. 
rreraAov  leaf,  plate  -f-  -odont  -|-  -id as.]  Pateon.  A  family 
of  Carboniferous  and  Subcarboniferous  elasmobranchs, 
prob.  intermediate  between  sharks  and  rays,  having  pecul¬ 
iar,  flattened,  petaloid  teeth.  Pet  a  lo'rius  (-lo'dfts),  the 
type  genus,  is  known  only  from  the  teeth.  —  pet'a  lo- 
dont'  (pgt'a-lo-donto,  pet  a-lo  don'tid  (-d5n't!d),  pet  - 
a  lo  don'toid  (-toid),  a.  &  n. 

pet'a-lo  dy  (p8t'a-lo/dT  ;  pe-t51'o-dT),  r.  [Gr.  7reTaAio$T)? 
leaf  like  ;  nerakov  leaf  -f-  eT  609  form.]  Bot.  The  metamor¬ 
phosis  of  various  floral  organs,  usually  stamens,  into  petals, 
as  in  many  “double”  flowers. 

pet'al-oid  (pgt/dl-oid),  a.  [ petal  -f-  -oid. ]  1.  Bot.  Having 
the  form,  appearance,  or  texture,  of  a  petal. 

2  Zool.  Having  the  form  of  a  flower  petal ;  suboval, 
petaloid  ambulacra,  Zool .,  ambulacra  in  which  the  oral  and 
apical  portions  are  not  continuous  and  the  latter  form  areas 
of  petal-like  outline  on  the  aboral  surface  of  the  test,  as  in 
most  Clypeastridea  and  Spatangoidea.  See  sand  dollar. 
pet  al-Ol'de  OUS  (-oi'de-ws),  a.  Bot.  Petaloid  ;  specif.,  in 
monocotyledons,  having  a  perianth  of  colored  leaves,  as 
distinguished  from  spadiceous  and  glumaceous. 
pet'a-lon  (pgt'd-15n),  n. ;  L.  pi.  -la  (-la).  [Gr.  nerakoy 
leaf  (of  metal).]  Eccl.  The  plate  of  gold  fastened  to  the 
front  of  the  Jewish  high  priest’s  miter, 
pet'al  OUS  (pSt'dl-Ms),  a.  Having  petals  ;  petaled  ;  — usu¬ 
ally  in  composition,  as  Z-petalous ,  poly petalous,  etc. 
pe  tard'  (pe-tiird' ;  277),  n.  [F.  petard,  fr.  peter  to  break 
wind,  to  crack,  to  explode,  L.  pedere,  peditum.]  1.  Mil. 
A  case  containing  an  explosive,  to  be  detonated  against, 
and  break  in  or  down,  gates,  barricades,  drawbridges,  etc., 
to  which  it  has  first  been  attached.  It  was  at  first  usually 
of  metal,  and  later  of  wood.  It  is  now  rarely  used. 

2.  A  kind  of  firecracker. 

petar-deer'  I  (pSt'dr-der'),  n.  [F .petardier.]  Mil.  A  sol- 
pet  ar-dier'  i  dier  who  manages  a  petard.  Obs.  or  Hist. 
Pet  a-si'tes  (pSt'd-sl'tez),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  neTaairqq  the 
butterbur  or  coltsfoot,  fr.  neraaos  hat ;  —  from  its  broad, 
hatlike  leaf.]  Bot.  A  genus  of  asteraceous  herbs  having 
thick  rootstocks,  large  basal  leaves,  and  radiate  white  or 
purplish  flowers.  The  species  are  natives  of  temperate 
and  subarctic  regions.  They  are  known  popularly  as  sweet 
coltsfoot ,  and  have  medicinal  properties  similar  to  those  of 
the  true  coltsfoot  ( Tussilago).  P.  petasites  is  the  butterbur. 
pet'a-SUS  (pSt'a-sus),  n.  [L.,fr.  Gr.  n era<ro?.]  The  winged 
cap  of  Mercury  (see  Mercury,  Illust.);  also,  a  broad- 
brimmed,  low-crowned  hat  worn  by  Greeks  and  Romans. 

II  pe-ta'te  (pa-ta'ta),  n.  [Sp.,  fr.  Mex.  petatl.]  A  kind  of 
mat  made  of  dried  palm  leaves  or  grass, 
pet  COCk,  or  pet'cock'  (pfct'kdkO,  n.  Mach.  A  little  cock, 
faucet,  or  valve,  set  in  a  water  pipe  or  pump  to  let  air  out ; 
at  the  end  of  a  steam  cylinder,  in  a  radiator,  or  water  jacket, 
to  drain  it ;  at  the  end  of  an  internal-combustion  engine  to 
release  compression  ;  or  the  like. 

pe  te'chi-ae  (pe-te'kT-e  ;  pe-tSk'T-e  ;  277),  n.  pi.  ;  sing,  -ia 
(-T-d).  [NL.,  fr.  It.  petecchia.]  Med.  Small  crimson, 

purple,  or  livid  spots,  like  fleabites,  due  to  extravasation 
of  blood,  which  appear  on  the  skin  in  severe  fevers. 


pe-te'chi-al  (pe-te'kT-al ;  pe-tSk'T-aU,  a.  [Cf.  F.  petechial , 
It.  petecchiale ,  NL.  petechialis  ]  Med.  Characterized  by, 
or  pert,  to,  petechiae;  spotted.  —  petechial  fever,  epidemic 
cerebrospinal  meningitis. 

Pe'ter  (pe'ter), «.  [L.  Petrus ,  fr.  Gr.  nerpo?,  fr.  nerp*  rock, 
nerpos  stone.]  1.  Lit.,  a  rock;  —  masc.  prop,  name  L. 
Petrus  (pe'trus) ;  F.  Pierre  (py£r) ;  It.  Pietro  (pya'tro)  ; 
Sp.  &  Pg.  Pedro  (pa'dro)  ;  G.  Peter  (pa'ter),  Petrus  (pa'- 
troos).  —  Dim.  Pete  (pet),  Pelerkin  (pe'ter-kin),  ( Perkin , 
Piers ,  Obs.). 

2.  Bib.  One  of  the  Twelve  Apostles,  also  called  Simon  or 
Simon  Peter,  a  fisherman  of  Galilee  and  a  favorite  disciple 
of  Jesus.  According  to  tradition  he  suffered  martyrdom 
at  Rome  about  64  a.  d.  He  is  the  reputed  author  of  the 
First  and  Second  Epistles  of  Peter,  and  is  regarded  by 
the  Roman  Catholics  as  the  first  pope. 

3.  Either  of  the  two  Epistles  of  Peter,  designated  First 
and  Second  Peter.  See  New  Testament. 

4.  [/.  c.]  A  kind  of  wine.  Obs. 

6.  [/.  c.  J  A  cosmetic.  Obs. 

6.  [1.  c.]  A  bag,  trunk,  bundle,  etc.  Thieves'  Slang. 

7-  See  Morris,  Peter. 

8  [/.  c.]  Naut.  See  blue  peter  a 

pe'ter  ( pe'ter),  v.  i. ;  pe'tered  (-terd) ;  pe'ter-ing.  [Orig. 
uncert.]  To  become  exhausted  ;  to  run  out ;  to  fail ;  — 
used  generally  with  out ;  as,  that  mine  has  petered  out ;  his 
political  influence  has  petered  out.  Colloq. 

Pe'ter  pen  ny,  or  Pe'ter’s  pen  ny  (pe'terz).  Usually  in 
pi. .  Peter  pence,  or  Peter’s  pence.  1.  An  annual  tax  or 
tribute  (established  before  King  Alfred’s  time  and  abol¬ 
ished  by  statute  in  1.534)  of  a  penny  payable  by  each  house¬ 
holder  in  England  to  the  papal  see,  or  see  of  St.  Peter. 
Also,  a  similar  tribute  paid  in  several  other  countries. 

2.  Since  1860,  a  voluntary  contribution  made  by  Roman 
Catholics  to  the  private  purse  of  the  Pope. 

Peter’s  fish.  A  haddock  ;  —  so  called  because  the  black 
spot  on  each  side,  behind  the  gills,  is  said  to  have  been 
caused  by  the  thumb  and  finder  of  St.  Peter,  when  he  took  a 
coin  from  a  fish  of  this  species.  The  name  is  applied,  also, 
to  other  fishes  having  similar  spots,  as  the  john  dory, 
pe'ter-sham  (pe'ter-sham),  n.  [After  Lord  Petersham.'] 

1.  A  rough,  knotted  woolen  cloth,  used  chiefly  for  men’s 
overcoats  ;  also,  a  coat  of  that  material. 

2.  A  heavy  corded  ribbon  used  for  belts  and  hatbands. 
pet'i-O-lar  (pgt'T-6-lar)  )  a.  Bot.  Pert,  to,  or  proceeding  from, 
pet'i-O-la-ry  (-la-rT)  j  a  petiole;  as,  a  petiolar  tendril; 

growing  or  supported  upon  a  petiole  ;  as,  a  petiolar  gland. 
pet'i-0  late  (-o-lat)  I  a.  Bot.  &  Zool.  Having  a  stalk  or 
pet'i-0  lat  ed  (-lat'Sd)  j  petiole;  as,  a  petiolate  leaf, 
pet'i  ole  (-51),  n.  [NL.  peliolus,  fr.  L.  petiolus  a  little  foot, 
a  fruit  stalk:  cf.  F.  petiole.]  1.  Bot.  A  leafstalk;  the 
slender  stem  which  supports  the  blade  of  a  foliage  leaf ; 
the  mesopodiuin.  It  is  usually  cylindrical,  but  may  be 
flattened  or  even  winged.  In  sessile  leaves  it  is  absent. 

2.  Zool.  A  stalk  or  peduncle,  as  the  slender  abdominal 
segment  or  segments  joining  the  rest  of  the  abdomen  to 
the  thorax  in  certain  insects,  as  wasps  and  ants, 
pet'i  o-lule  (pSt'T-6-lul ;  pst'l-51'ul ;  277),  n.  [Dim.  of  pet¬ 
iole:  cf.  F.  petiolule.]  Bot.  The  petiole  of  a  leaflet  or 
other  segment  of  a  compound  leaf. 

pet'it  (pSt'T  ;  F.  pe-te';  see  note  below),  a.  [F.  See  petty.] 
Small  ;  little  ;  insignificant ;  mean  ;  — same  as  petty.  Obs. 
exc.  Law.  44  Small  petit  hints.”  South. 

petit  constable.  =  petty  constable.  See  constable,  4  b 
—  p.  Jury,  a  jury  of  twelve  men,  impaneled  to  try,  and  de¬ 
cide  finally  upon  the  facts  disputed  in,  causes  at  the  bar  of 
a  court;  — so  called  in  distinction  from  the  grand  jury. 
See  jury,  1.  —  p.  larceny.  See  larceny.  —  p.  point.  =  tent 
stitch.  —  p.  sergeanty.  =  petty  sergeanty.  See  sergeanty. 

The  usual  pron.,  at  least  in  the  U.  S.,  in  current  legal 
phrases  is  pSt'i.  When  the  word  was  in  general  English 
use,  the  final  t  was  sounded,  the  accent  being  variable. 

||  petite'  (pe-tet'),  a.  [F.,  fern,  of  petit.]  Small;  little; 
of  a  woman  or  girl,  of  small  size  and  trim  figure, 
pe-ti'tion  (pe-tTsli'wn),  n.  [O F.peticion,  F .petition,  L .pe- 
titio,  fr.  petere,  petitum,  to  beg,  ask,  seek.  Cf.  impetus.] 

1.  A  formal  written  request  addressed  to  an  official  person 
or  organized  body  having  power  to  grant  it,  esp.  one  ad¬ 
dressed  to  a  sovereign  or  political  superior  for  a  particular 
grace  or  right;  —  in  distinction  from  a  memorial ,  which 
recalls  certain  facts  ;  also,  the  document. 

2.  Specif.  :  Eng.  Hist.  The  bill  in  the  form  of  a  request 
by  which  Parliament  formerly  presented  measures  for  the 
king’s  granting,  —  superseded  by  the  modern  bill  passed 
for  the  royal  assent.  See  statute. 

3.  Any  formal  asking  or  begging ;  a  prayer  ;  supplication; 
imploration  ;  entreaty;  esp.,  a  solemn  request;  a  prayer 
to  the  Supreme  Being,  or  to  a  person  of  superior  power, 
rank,  or  authority  ;  also,  a  single  clause  in  such  a  prayer. 

A  house  of  prayer  and  petition  for  thy  people.  1  Macc.  vii.37. 

4.  Law.  A  written  application  to  a  court  requesting  its 


action  upon  some  matter  therein  laid  before  it,  either  in¬ 
terlocutory  to  a  pending  action,  by  way  of  a  special  pro¬ 
ceeding,  or  as  instituting  a  new  action.  Distinguished  from 
a  motion,  which  may  be  oral. 

6.  That  which  is  asked  or  supplicated ;  entreaty.  44  Thou 
receivest  thy  iuU  petition."  Shak. 

6.  Math.  A11  axiom  ;  a  postulate.  Obs. 

Syn.  —  See  prayer. 

petition  in  error,  Law,  an  application  for  a  hearing  to  reverse 
action  in  a  lower  court.  A  petition  in  e/roris  in  the  nature 
of  a  new  action,  as  distinguished  from  an  appeal.  —  p.  of 
right,  a  [cap. J  Eng.  Hist.  The  Parliamentary  declaration  of 
the  rightsof  the  people  presented  to  Charles!.,  and  assented 
to  by  him  June  7,  1628.  b  Eng.  Law.  A  petition  to  ob¬ 
tain  possession  or  restitution  of  property,  either  real  or 
personal,  from  the  crown,  which  suggests  such  a  title  as 
controverts  the  title  of  the  crown,  grounded  on  facts  dis¬ 
closed  in  the  petition  itself.  It  is  an  ancient  common-law 
remedy,  now  regulated  by  the  Petition-of-Right  Act,  I860, 
pe  ti'tion  (pe-tish'i/n),  v.  t. ;  pe-ti'tioned  (-i/nd);  pe-ti'- 
tion-ing.  To  make  a  prayer  or  request  to ;  to  ask  from  ;  to 
solicit ;  to  entreat ;  esp.,  to  make  a  formal  written  supplica¬ 
tion  or  application  to,  as  to  any  branch  of  the  government. 

You  have  .  .  .  petitioned  all  the  gods  for  my  prosperity.  Shak. 
pe-ti'tion,  V.  i.  To  make  a  petition  or  solicitation, 
pe-ti'tion-a-ry  (-a-rT),  a.  1.  Containing  a  petition  ;  of  the 
nature  of  a  petition  ;  as,  a  petitiojiary  epistle. 

2.  Supplicatory;  entreating.  Obs.  or  Archaic. 

Pardon  Rome,  and  thy  petitionary  countrymen.  Shak. 

3.  Containing  a  petitio  principii.  Obs.  Sir  T.  Browne. 
—  pe  ti'tion  airi  ly  (-rl-ll),  adv. 

pe  ti'tion  er  (-Sr),  n.  One  who  presents  a  petition;  specif. 
[cap.]  :  Eng.  Hist.  =  Addresser. 

II  pe-ti'ti  0  prin  ci'pi-i  (pe-tish'T-o  prtn-sTp'I-I).  [L.] 
Logic.  Begging  of  the  question  ;  a  fallacy  in  which  a  prem¬ 
ise  is  assumed  to  be  true  without  warrant,  or  in  which 
that  which  is  to  be  proved  is  implicitly  taken  for  granted, 
pet'i-to-ry  (pet'T-to-rT),  a.  [L.  petitorius,  fr.  petere,  peti¬ 
tum,  to  beg,  ask.]  1.  Petitioning;  supplicating.  How  Rare. 
2  Law.  a  Designating,  or  pert,  to,  an  action  or  suit, 
chiefly  one  in  admiralty,  in  which  the  title  to  property  is 
litigated  and  sought  to  be  enforced,  as  distinguished  from 
^possessory  suit,  b  Scots  Laic.  A  suit  wherein  the  plain¬ 
tiff  claims  something  as  due  him  by  the  defendant. 

All  personal  actions  upon  contracts  or  quasi  contracts  are  peti¬ 
tory.  Erskine’s  Principles. 

Pet  i-ve'rl-a  (pgt'T-ve'rT-ri),  n.  [NL.,  after  James  Petiver 
(1GC3-1718),  English  naturalist.]  Bot.  A  small  genus  of 
tropical  American  phytolaccaceous  herbs,  having  the  odor 
of  garlic,  with  alternate  ovate  leaves  and  small  greenish 
spicate  flowers.  P.  alliacea  is  the  guinea-lien  weed, 
pe'to  (pa'to),  71.  The  wahoo  (a  fish). 
Pe-trar'chal(pe-trar'kdl),  Pe-trar'chan  (-kdn),  Pe-trar'- 
chl-an  (-kT-an),  a.  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  imitative  of,  the 
Italian  poet  Petrarch  (1304-74). 

Pe'trarch  1st  (pe'trar-kTst),  n.  An  imitator  of  Petrarch 
(1304-74),  esp.  in  his  love  poetrv.  His  artificiality  and 
use  of  conceits  were  exaggerated  until  the  term  became 
one  of  contempt.  —  Pe'trarch-ism  (-klz’ra),  n.  The  style, 
or  imitation  of  the  style,  of  Petrarch.  —  Pe  trar  chls'tic 
(-kTs'tTk),  Pe  trar  chis'ti  cal  (-tT-kal),  «.-Pe'trarch-ize 
(pe'triir-kiz),  v.  t.  &  i. 

Pe'tre-a  (pe'tre-d),  n.  [NL.,  after  Lord  Pelre,  English 
patron  of  botany.]  Bot.  A  genus  of  tropical  American 
verbenaceous  twining  shrubs,  having  large  blue  or  purple 
flowers  in  long  racemes,  the  colored  sepals  enlarging  in 
fruiting.  Several  species  are  cultivated  in  greenhouses, 
esp.  the  West  Indian  P.  volubilis,  called  puiple  wreath. 
pet'rel  (pSt'r^l),  n.  [Prob.  a  dim.  of  the  name  Peter  ;  —  so 
called  in  allusion  to  St.  Peter's 
walking  on  the  sea  (Matt.  xiv. 

29).]  Any  of  numerous  sea  birds 
of  the  order  Procellariiformes 
and  family  Procellariidie  ;  in  or¬ 
dinary  usage  restricted  to  the 
small  and  medium-sized  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  group.  They  are  long¬ 
winged  birds,  which  fly  far  from 
land,  feeding  on  small  surface¬ 
swimming  creatures  and  refuse 
from  ships,  and  breeding  in  bur-  Leach’s  Petrel  (Oceano- 
rows  and  crevices  in  rocks  and  aroma  leucorhoa). 
cliffs,  usually  on  islands.  The  plumage  is  chiefly  dark, 
sometimes  with  white  areas.  Several  very  small,  dark- 
colored,  white-rumped  species  are  very  abundant  on  the 
Atlantic,  and  are  known  as  stormy  petrels,  or  Mother  Carey’s 
chickens.  One  of  these  is  the  true  stormy  petrel  (Procel- 
laria  pelagica).  Others  are  Leach’s  petrel  ( Oceanodi'oma 
leucorhoa),  common  near  the  American  coast,  and  Wilson’s 
petrel  {tJceanites  oceanicus),  which  breeds  in  the  Southern 
Hemisphere,  but  is  common  in  summer  on  the  North  At¬ 
lantic.  Cf.  diving  petrel. 


Pet  Abbr.  Peter. 

II  pe-ta'ca  (pa-tii'ka),  n.  [Sp.] 
Cigar  case. 

pet'al  less,  a.  See  -less. 
pet  a-lo-ma'ni-a  ( pet'd-lft-mS' 
nY-a),  n.  [NL.  ;  Gr.  rreraAov 
leaf  4-  mania.)  Bot.  Petnlody 
Pet  a-los'tl-cha  (-15s'tl-kd),  n. 
pi.  [NL.  ;  Gr.  7reTaAop  a  leaf 
4-  (TTi^o?  a  row.)  Zool.  =Ir- 
rec.ularia.— pet  a-los'tl-chous 
(-k?5s),  a. 

pet'al-v  (p  $  I'd  1-Y),  n.  Bot. 
State  of  having  petals;  — chiefly 
in  combination, 
petamar.  ^  patamar. 
pe-tar'  (pMiir').  +  petard. 
pe-ta'ra  (pP-tii'rd),  pe-ta'rah. 
Vars.  of  riTARAH. 
pe-tard',  v.  t.  [F.  p^t order.)  To 
blow  up  with  a  petard.  Obs. 
pe  tard'lng.  vb.  n.  Firing  of  a 
petard,  or  firecracker.  Rare. 
pe'ta-rv  (pe'td-rt).  =  peatery. 
pet'a  site,  n.  [See  Petasites.] 
The  butterbur.  Obs. 

II P^  taud'  (pa'td'),  n.  A  French 
name  occurring  only  in  the 
phrase  “La  cour  du  roi  Ptitaud ’’ 
(the  court  of  King  Petaud,  de¬ 
noting  a  place  of  confusion,  as  a 
household  without  a  head).  In 
old  times  the  beggars  had  a  king, 
the  most  adroit  or  the  poorest 
amongthem.  called  humorously 
KinqPetaiul  (from  Lat .petere, 
to  beg). 

Pet  au-rl'nae  (p?t/6-rT'ne),  n. 
pi.  [NL.,  fr.  the  generic  name 


Petaurus,  fr.  Gr.  Treraupto-rr??. 
See  p  eta  UR  ist.]  Zool.  A  sub¬ 
family  of  marsupials  consisting 
of  the  flvmg  phalangers.  —  pe- 
tau'rlnei  -tfi'rTn;  -rYn;  183), a. 
pe-tau'rist  (-rYst),  n  [ L. petau- 
nsta  a  ropedancer,  Gr.  irerav- 
piarijs  :  cf.  F.  pdtauriste.)  A 
flying  phalanger. 
pet  au-rls'tic,  pet  au-ris'tl  cal. 
a.  Pertaining  to  a  tumbler ; 
acrobatic.  Obs. 
petch.  Dial.  Eng.  var.  of  pitch. 
petch'a-ry  ( pecn'd-rY  :  pe-cha'- 
rY),  n. ;  pi.  -ries  (-rYz).  The 
gray  kingbird, 
pete.  +  peat,  pity. 
pe  te'chi-ate  ( pf’-te'kY-ftt; 

Y-),  a.  Med.  Petechial  ;  spotted, 
peteete.  4*  petit. 
petegree  +  pedigree. 
petegreu.  pedigree. 
petenlair.  n.  [F.  vet-en-Vair, 
lit.,  a  breaking  wind  in  the  air.] 
A  kind  of  short  jacket.  Obs. 
peteous.  +  piteous,  [to.  I 
pe'ter.  v.  t.  To  apply  cosmetics  | 
pe'ter,  v.  i.  [Cf.  blue  peter.] 
Whist.  To  signal  to  a  partner  to 
play  trumps.  Eng. 

Pe  te-ra'ro,  ra.  *f*  pedrero. 

eter  Bell.  See  Bell.  Peter. 
peter  boat.  A  small,  half-decked 
fishinir  boat,  sharp  at  both  ends. 
Loral.  Eng. 
peterel.  t  petrel. 
pet  e  re'ro  (pgt'f-re'rd).  >  or. 
of  pedrero.  [ F.  5.1 

Peter  Funk.  A  by-bidder.  Canf,| 


Pe^ter-loo'  Mas'sa-cre  (pe'tSr- 
loo').  An  attack  by  soldiers 
under  orders  upon  a  mass  meet¬ 
ing  in  St.  Peter’s  Field  (hence 
fancifully  called  the  Field  of 
Peterloo  in  imitation  of  Water¬ 
loo),  at  Manchester,  England, 
August  16,  1819.  A  few  were 
killed  and  hundreds  injured, 
pe'ter-man  ( pe'ter-mdn),  n.  a  A 
fisherman  ;  — after  the  apostle 
Peter.  Obs.  or  Hist  b  A  thief 
who  steals  peters,  or  hand  bags. 
Thieves'  Slang. 

pe'ter-net',  n  (Peter  4-  net.) 
A  fishing  net  used  witli  one  end 
fastened  on  shore  and  the  other 
anchored  in  the  water.  Eng. 
Peter’s  cress.  Samphire,  or  sea 
fennel.  [Pedro  Jimenez.  | 
Pe '  ter— see— me ' .  O  hs.  corrupt,  of  | 
Peter's  staff.  Mullein. 

Peter  the  Headstrong.  =  Hard- 
koppio  Pete. 

pe'ter  wort'  (pe'tSr-wffrtO,  n. 
=  St.-Peter’s-wort. 
pet'ful.o.  Pettish.  R.  [pith.| 
peth  (pfth).  Obs.  or  dial,  of | 
peth(pi'th).  Obs.  or  Scot.  &  dial. 
Eng.  var.  of  path. 

Peth  a-hi'ah  (peth'd-hl'a).  Bib. 
neth'er  (  p5tb'5r).  Scot.  &  dial. 
Eng.  var.  of  pedder. 

Pe'thor  ( pe'thbr).  Bib. 
Pe-thu'el  (pS-thn'el).  Bib. 
peticion  +  petition. 
peticote.  petticoat. 
petidegree.  ^  pedigree. 
petie  +  petty,  pity. 
petieship,  n.  Pettiness.  Obs. 


pet'i-fac'tor,  n.  (See  petty; 
factor.  Perh.  an  alteration  of 
petti  fogg  e  R.J  Pettifogger.  Obs 
petifoger.  +  pettifogger. 
petigree.  -grue.  4*  pedigree. 
pet'i-grew.  n  [Prob.  ir  petty 
4-  Pr.  gr6u,  agrtu,  holly.  L. 
acri folium.  Oxf.  E.  D.)  Butch¬ 
er’s  broom.  Obs. 

Pet  i-o-la'ta  (pf  t  Y-fi-lu't<ib».pL 
[NL.]  Zool.  A  suborder  of  Hy- 
menoptera  having  the  abdomen 
petiolated,  or  attached  by  a  very 
mobile  articulation.  |  late.  I 
pet'i-oled(p?t'Y-old).  a.  Petio-| 
pet  1-ol'u-lar  ( p8t'T-61'fl-l«r),a. 
Bot.  Pertaining  to  a  petiolule. 
pet  i-ol'u  late  (-lilt),  a.  Bot. 
Having  0  petiolule. 
pe-ti'o-lus  (p^-ti'S-lds),  n.;  L. 
pf.-Li(-lT).  [NL.]  A  petiole, 
pet  i-o-ti  za'tion  (pSPY-O-tY-za'- 
shiln  ;  -tl-za'-),  n.  [After  P4- 
txot,  a  French  wine  grower,  who 
introduced  it.]  The  process  of 
making  a  winelike  beverage 
( piquette )  by  extracting  the 
marc  of  grapes  with  sugar  and 
water,  and  f  ermenting, 
pet'l-o-tize'  (pft'Y-6-tTz').  v.  t. 
fir  t.  To  prepare  by,  or  practice, 
petiotization. 

||  pe-tit'  blanc' (pP-te'  blaN') ; 
pi.  PETITS  BLANCS  (pP-te' 
Dials').  [F.l  Lit.,  small  white  ; 
—  in  French  colonies  or  coun¬ 
tries,  formerly,  a  middle-class 
white  person,  as  a  small  planter 
or  an  artisan,  [petty  canon.  I 
pet'lt-canonfpet'Y-kftn'i/nj.i*  | 


II  pe-tit'  chon'  (pP-te'  shoo'). 
[F.]  A  little  cake.  SeecHOU,2. 
petite.  +  petit 
petite'  bourse'  (pP-tet' 
boors').  [F.]  An  outside  Paris 
market  for  securities  which  is 
held  in  the  evening  by  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  coulisse. 

pe  tite'  mai  tresse'  (ma'<rPs'). 
[F.]  A  female  dandy. 

re-tite'ness.  n.  See  -ness. 

pe-tite'  pifcce'(  pe-tet'  pygs'). 
A  minor  (stage)  performance  or 
writing.  [ble  7.| 

pet'it-grain'  oil.  See  oil,  7Yr-| 
pe-tr  ti-o  lus-ti'ti-ae  (pP-tYsh'- 
Y-o  jfis-tYsh'Y-e).  [L.]  Law.  = 

PETITION  OF  RIGHT  b. 

pe-ti'tion-al  (pP-tYsh'irn-rtl),  a. 
Bearing  petition  ;  of  the  nature 
of  petition.  Rare. 
pe-ti'tlon-ate,  r.  t.  5r  i.  To 
make  petition  ;  to  petition.  Obs. 
pe-ti'tiond.  Petitioned.  Ref.  S/>. 
j)  pe  ti'tion'  de  droit'  (na'te'- 
sydN'  dP  drwii').  [Law  F.]  = 

PETITION  OF  RIGHT  b. 

pe-tl  tlon-ee'  (pP-tYsh'iZn-e'),  n. 
A  person  cited  to  answer,  or  de¬ 
fend  against,  a  petition.  U.  S. 
pe-tit'  mai'tre  ( pP-te'  ma'tr’). 
[F.,  lit.,  little  master.]  A  dandy; 
fop  ;  a  coxcomb  ;  a  ladies’  man. 
1  pe  tit'  mal'  (mil').  [F..  lit., 
little  sickness.]  Med.  Epilepsy 
with  momentary  faintness  and 
without  convulsions;  —  opposed 
to  grand  mal. 
pet'i  toes  +  pettitoes. 
pet'i-tor  (prt'Y-tPr;  pP-tl'tPr), 


n.  [L.,  fr.  petere  to  seek.]  A 
seeker  :  an  applicant.  Rare. 

II  pe  tit'  sou  per'  (p5-te'  600'- 
pa').  [F.]  Little  supper;  a 

dainty  supper  for  friends  or 

fileasure  companions, 
pe-tits'  pois'  (pP-te'  pw&O* 
F.]  Little  peas  ;  green  peas. 

1}  pe  tits'  soins'  (swftN').  [F.] 
Little  (delicate)  attentions. 

II  pe-tit'  verre'  (pe-te'  var'). 
[F.]  A  little  glass  ;  liquor  taken 
m  a  small  glass.  [pet.  Rare.  I 
pet 'kin.  pet 'ling,  n.  A  little  I 
pe-tong'  (p£-t5ng').  Var.  of 
pak tong. 

petous.  *]•  PITEOUS.  [ PETREAN.  | 
pe-tr® 'an  ( pf-tre'dn),  Var.  of  | 
pet'ra  lite  <p5t'rd-lTt),  n.  [L. 
petra  rock  (representing  salt¬ 
peter)  4-  -life.)  An  explosive 
composed  of  saltpeter,  wood  or 
charcoal,  and  antimony, 
pe-tral'o-gy  (pS-trtl'8-jY),  pet'- 
ra-log'ic  (pft'rd-lBj'ik),  etc. 
Incorrect  for  petrolop.y,  etc. 
Pe  trarch-esque'  ( p  e't  r  a  r  k- 
fsk'),  a.  Petrarchal. 
pet'ra-ry  (p?t'rd-rY),  n.  [LL. 
1  tetraria,  fr.  L.  petra  stone.]  The 
pedrero.  Obs.  or  Hist. 
pe'tre.  peter.  [Co7/o7.| 
pe'tre.n.  Niter;  saltpeter.  Voir | 
pe-tre'an  (pf-tre'dn),  a.  [L. 
petraeus,  Gr.  nerpaioi ;,  fr.  rre- 
Tpaarock.J  Of  or  pert,  to  rock; 
rocky;  [cop.]  of  Arabia  Petr®a. 
pe-tfe'i-ty  (-Y-tY).  n.  [See  pe- 
trean.]  Stoniness.  Rare. 


fdTod,  foot ;  out,  oil ;  chair  ;  go  ;  sing,  igk  ;  then,  thin ;  nature,  verdure  (250) ;  K  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144) ;  boN  ;  yet ;  zh  =  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Guide. 
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pe-tres'cence  (pfc-trfis'Sns) )  n.  Process  of  changing  into 
po-tres'cen-cy  (-fin-si)  \  stone  ;  petrifaction.  Now  B. 
pe  tres'cent  (-fint),  a.  [L.  petra  rock,  stone,  Gr.  n*rpa  4- 
- escent .]  Undergoing  petrifaction ;  also,  and  usually,  con¬ 
verting  into  stone  ;  as,  petrescent  water.  Now  Bare. 
pet  ri  fac'tion  (pfit'rl-fSk'sliuu),  n.  [See  petrify.]  l.The 
process  of  petrifying,  or  changing  into  stone  ;  conversion  of 
organic  matter,  including  shells,  bones,  etc.,  into  stone,  or 
a  substance  of  stony  hardness.  Petrifaction  is  produced 
by  the  infiltration  of  water  containing  dissolved  mineral 
matter,  as  calcium  carbonate,  silica,  etc.,  which  replaces 
the  organic  material  particle  by  particle,  sometimes  with 
original  structure  retained.  Silica  gjives  the  most  perfect 
results,  as  seen  in  specimens  of  silicified  wood. 

2.  State  of  being  petrified,  benumbed,  as  with  fear  or 
amazement,  hardened,  or  the  like.  See  petrify,  v.  /.,  2. 

3.  That  which  is  petrified  ;  popularly,  an  organic  body  in¬ 
filtrated  with  mineral  matter  and  preserving  more  or  less 
clearly  its  original  form  or  structure.  Cf.  fossil,  2. 

pet  ri-fac'tive  (-ttv),a.  1.  Having  the  quality  of  convert¬ 

ing  organic  matter  into  stone  ;  petrifying. 

2.  Pertaining  to,  or  characterized  by,  petrifaction, 
pe- trifle  vpe-trnCk).  a.  [L.  petra  stone  -f-  -/ic.]  Petri- 
factive.  Bare.  **  Death  with  his  mace  petrificV  Milton. 
pet'rl-fy  (pfit'rT-fi),  v.  t.  ;  -fied  (-fid) ;  -FY'iNG  (-fling). 
[L.  petra  rock,  Gr.  ircrpa  (akin  to  -crpov  a  stone)  -f-  -fy  :  cf . 
F.  petrifier.  Cf.  parroi,  petrel.]  1.  To  convert  (organic 
matter)  into  stone  or  stony  substance.  See  petrifaction,  1. 
2.  To  change  as  if  into  stone;  to  benumb  or  deaden ;  to 
make  callous ;  to  stupefy  or  make  motionless  as  with  fear, 
amazement,  horror,  etc.  ;  as,  to  petrify  the  heart.  Young. 

And  petrify  a  genius  to  a*  dunce  Pope. 

pet'rl-fy,  v.  i.  1.  To  become  stone,  or  of  a  stony  hardness, 
as  organic  matter  by  calcareous  deposits. 

2.  To  become  stony,  callous,  or  obdurate, 
pe'trine  (pe'trin  ;  -trln  ;  277),  a.  Of,  pert,  to,  or  charac¬ 
teristic  of,  the  apostle  Peter,  or  his  teachings,  esp.  the  doc¬ 
trine  of  justification  by  works,  or  the  claim,  made  by  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church,  that  the  Christian  church  was 
founded  upon  him.  See  Roman  Catholic  Church. 

Petrine  Liturgy,  the  liturgy  of  the  Church  of  Rome.  See 
liturgy,  1,  V. 

Pe'trin  ism  (pe'trT-nTz’m),  n.  The  theological  principles 
taught  by,  or  ascribed  to,  the  apostle  Peter  (Gr.  Ilerpo?) ; 
—  by  some  considered  in  part  inharmonious  with  the  teach¬ 
ing  of  the  apostle  Paul,  as  laying  more  stress  upon  the  obli¬ 
gation  of  gentile  Christians  to  observe  parts  of  the  Jewish 
Law.  Cf.  Paulinism.  — Pe'trin-ist,  n.— Pe'trin  ize,  v.  t. 
pet'ro-  (p5t'r$-).  A  combining  form  from  Greek  ntrpa  a 
rock ,  ircrpoc  a  stone  ;  as,  petrology ,  pefroglyphic. 

Pe  -tro'bl-om  (pt-trS'bT-fim),  n.  [XL.  ;  petro -  -f-  Gr.  0io? 
life.]  Bot.  A  genus  of  asteraceous  plants  consisting  of  the 
single  species  P.  arboreum,  native  of  the  island  of  St. 
Helena.  It  is  a  small  tree  with  heads  of  yellow  discoid  flow¬ 
ers,  and  is  called  rock  plant  of  St.  Helena  and  whitewood. 
PePro-bru'si  an  (p6t  r$-brob'sT-un),  n.  [LL.  Pctrobrusia- 
nus ,  fr.  Petrus  Brusius  Peter  of  Bruys.]  Eccl •  Hist.  One 
of  the  followers  of  Peter  of  Bruys  (d.  about  1126),  a  pupil 
of  Abelard,  who  rejected  infant  baptism,  tran  substantia¬ 
tion,  prayers  for  the  dead,  and  the  equal  authority  of  the 
Epistles  with  the  Gospels,  opposed  building  churches,  etc. 
pet'ro-glyph  (pet'ro-gllf),  n.  [Cf.  F.  pelroglyphe .]  A 
carving  or  inscription  upon  a  rock,  esp.  a  prehistoric  one. 
pet  ro-glyph'le  (-glTf'Tk),  a.  Of  or  pert,  to  petroglyphy. 
pe  trog'ly  phy  (pe-tr5g'iT-fT),  n.  [ petro-  -j-  Gr.  y\v<f>eiu 
to  carve.]  Art  or  operation  of  carving  figures  or  mscrip- 
1  tions  on  rock  or  stone. 

pe  trog'ra-pher  (-rd-fer),  n.  A  specialist  in  petrography, 
pet'ro  graph'le  (pfit'ro-grSf'Tk)  1  a.  Of  or  pert,  to  petrog- 
pet  ro-graph'i-cal  (-grJf'T-k&l)  f  raphy.  —  petrographic 
province,  Oeol..  a  region  in  which  the  various  igneous  rocks 
are  so  related  as  to  indicate  a  common  origin, 
pe  trog'ra-phy  (pe-tr5g'rd-fl),  n.  [petro-  -f-  -graphy.] 
The  description  and  systematic  classification  of  rocks  (see 
petrology).  Of  ti  e  various  systems  of  classification  of 
rocks  none  has  yet  been  generally  accepted.  In  1903  four 
American  petrographers  published  a  new  system  for  igne¬ 
ous  rocks  with  a  new  nomenclature  and  called  “  Quantita¬ 
tive  Classification  of  Igneous  Rocks.”  In  this  system  the 
rocks  are  classified  primarily  with  reference  to  their 
quantitative  chemical  composition, as  determined  by  chem¬ 
ical  analysis  or  often  by  optical  examination.  A  few  min¬ 
erals  t  standard  minerals  .  which  together  contain  all  the  ordi¬ 
nary  elements  of  rocks,  have  been  selected,  and  the  chemical 
composition  of  the  rook  is  calculated  into  terms  of  these  minerals. 
Each  rock  is  classified  according  to  this  theoretical  mineral  com¬ 
position,  called  the  norm,  whether  it  is  the  same  as  the  actual 
mineral  composition  (called  the  mod®  '  or  not.  The  standard 
minerals  are  divided  into  two  groups,  salic  and  femic  (see  defs. 
below).  According  to  the  proportion  of  salic  to  femic  minerals 
which  it  contains,  any  roclc  falls  into  one  of  five  classes  :  (1) 
persalane  —  ratio  of  salic  to  femic  greater  than  7/i  •  (2  >  dos&lane 
—dominantly  ?alic,  ratio  between  7Aand  Vs*  (3  >  aalfemane—  ratio 
between*'1/ <  and  vr>;  (4)  dofemane— dominantly  femic.  ratio 6A  to 
Vi;  5  perfemane -extremely  femic.  ratiogreater  than  '/, .  These 
five  classes  ending,  an® » are  divided  on  similar  principles  into 
orders  ending,  -are  >,  the  orders  int«  >  range  (  ending,  -as® ).  and  the 
rangs  into  grads  vending, -ate).  There  are  also  subclassed -one), 
•uborders  -ore1,  subrange  .-ose1.  and  subgrads  (-ote)  Orders  are 
named  aftt  r  countries:  their  subdivi-ions.  after  typical  localities. 

The  outline  below  shows  the  chief  divisions  and  subdivisions 
of  the  system,  so  far  as  named.  For  meanings  of  the  adjectives 
need,  consult  the  glossary  below.  In  classes  I .  II,  and  III,  rang 
1  is  peralkuhc  ;  rang  2,  domalkalic :  rang  3,  alJcalicalcic  ;  rang 

4.  docalcic ;  and  rang  5,  percaldc. 

Class  I.  Persalane. 

Orders:  — 1.  Victorare  (perquaric).  —  2.  Beloare  (do- 

Juaric).  Rang  1.  Dargase.  —  3.  Collmbare  (quarfelic).  Rang? : 

.  Alaskase.  2.  Alsbachase.  3.  Riesenase.  —  4.  Britaxnare 
(quardofelic).  Rungs:  1.  Li  para  se.  2.  Toscanase.  3.  Coloradase. 
—  B.  Canadare  (perfelic).  Rungs:  1.  Nordmarkase.  2.  Pulas- 
ka^e.  4.  Lahrudorase.  5.  Canavlase.  —  6.  Russare  (lendofelic). 
Ratio* :\.  Miaskuse.  2.  Viez  enase.  —  7.  Tasmatare  (lenfelic). 
Kang  I.  Laugenase.  —  8.  Oxtarare  (dolenic). 


Class  II.  Dosalane. 

Of.ders:  —  3.  Hispanare  (quarfelic).  Rangs:  1  Varingase. 

3.  Almerase.  5.  Gordonase.—  4  Austrare  (quardofelic).  Rungs: 

1.  Pautellerase.  2.  Dacase.  3.  Tonuluse  4.  Bandase.  —  B.  Gek- 
max are  (perfelic).  Rangs:  1.  Umptekase.  2.  Monzonaae.  3. 
Andusc.  4.  Ilessase.  5.  Corsase  —  6.  XoRGaRK  (lendofelic). 
Rang? :  1.  Laurdalase.  2.  Essexase.  3.  Salemaae.  —  7  It  a  lark 
(lenfelic).  Rangs  :  1.  Luiavrase.  2.  Vulturase.  —  8.  Campa- 
xare  (dolenic).  Rang  2.  Vesuv&se.  —  9.  LappaRE  (perlenic). 
Rung  1.  Urtaae. 

Class  III.  Salff.mane 

Orders  :  —  3.  Atlanta  re  (quarfelic).  Rang  1.  Rockallase.  — 

4.  Vaalabe  (quardofelic)  Rang  3.  Vaalase.  —  5.  Gallare 
(perfelic).  Rangs:  1.  Orendase  2  Kilauase.  3.  Camptonase. 
4.  Auvergnase.  5.  Kedabekate.  —  6.  Poktugake  (dofelic). 
Rangs:  1.  Wyoniingaee.  2.  Monchiquase.  3.  Limburgase.  — 
7.  Kameruxare  (lenfelic).  Rungs:  1.  Malignase.  2.  Kameru 
naee.  3.  Etindase.  —  8.  Bohemake  (dolenic).  Rungs:  1.  Cliotase 

2.  Albanase.  —  9  Fixnare  (perlenic).  Rung  1.  Ijolase 

In  classes  IV  and  V,  Rang  1  (the  only  one  given)  ispermirlic 
Class  IV.  Dofemane. 

Orders:  — 1.  Hingarare  (perpolic).  Section  1.  Minneso- 
tiare  (perpvric).  Rung  1.  Minnesotase  Section  3.  Hungariare 
(pyrolic).  Rang  1.  Wehrlase.  Section  4.  Hunguriare  (domolic). 
Kang  1.  Cortlanvltaee.  Section  5.  Pyreniare  (perolic).  Rang  1. 
Lherzase.—  2.  Scotare  (dopolic).  Section  2.  Paoliare  (dopyric). 
Rang.  1.  Paolase.  Section  3.  Texiare  (pyrolic).  Rung  1.  lexase. 
Section  4.  Texiare  (domolic).  Rang  1.  Ca^selase.  —  3.  Sveri- 
gare  (polmitic).  Section  1.  Bergeniare  (perpyric).  Rang  1. 
Bergenase.  Sectiou  Si '  riginre  (jierolic  ).  Rang  1.  'Tabergase. 
—  4.  Adiroxdackaki:  ulomitic).  Suborder  2.  Adiromlackore 
(dohemic).  Rang  1.  Avliroudacka.se  Suborder  3.  Champlain- 
ore  (tilhemic).  Rang  1.  Champlainase. 

Class  V.  Perfbmaxe. 

Order  1.  Maorare  (perpolic).  Section  1.  Carolmiare  (per- 
pyric).  Rang  1.  Websterase.  Section  2.  Marylandiare  (do¬ 
pyric).  Rang  l.  Baltimorase.  Section  5.  Maoriare  (perolic). 

Bang  1.  Dunase. 

GLOSSARY. 


alferric.  Designating  a  group  of  minerals  (ohmiinous  /Vrromng- 
nesian  silicates  and  calcic  silicates)  intermediate  in  composition 
between  the  members  of  the  salic  and  femic  groups.  The  group 
includes  augite.  hornblende,  mica,  garnet,  tourmaline,  spinel, 
etc  —  alkalic.  Containing  potash  and  soda;  —  contrasted  with 
calcic  or  mirlic.  —  alkalic&lclc.  Equally  alkalic  and  calcic,  or 
nearly  so  (ratio  of  salic  alkalies  to  salic  lime  between  r,A  and 
3/6).  —  alkalimirlic.  Equally  alkalic  and  mirlic.  or  nearly  so 
( ratio  of  femic  alkalies  to  mirlic  constituents  between  Vs  au(l 
S/-Y  —  calcic.  Containing  calcium.  —  calcimiric.  Equally  calcic 
and  mine,  or  nearly  so  (ratio  of  lime  to  miric  constituents  be¬ 
tween  Vs  an<i  Vs)-  —  chloric.  Containing  chlorine;  —  contrasted 
with  su/ph ic.  —  chlorsulphic.  Equally  chloric  and  eulphic,  or 
nearly  so  (ratio  of  chlorine  to  sulphuric  acid  between  6/a  an(l 
3/r,).  -  do-,  dom-  Prefix  indicating  that  the  factor  denoted  by 
the  remainder  of  the  word  dominates  over  the  one  with  which  it 
is  contrasted,  that  is,  bearing  to  it  a  ratio  between  7 :  1  and  .'i  :  3. 
Thus  ti/ic  (see  he'ow)  is  contrasted  with  hemic.  “Dotilic  " 
means,  having  titanite,  llmenite,  etc.,  dominant  over  hematite 
and  magnetite  within  th«  above  ratios  These  adjectives  are  : 


docalcic 

dofelic 

dofemlc 

doferrous 

dohemic 


dolenic  domirlic 

domagneslc  domitic 
domalkalic  domolic 
domlrlc  donellc 


dopolic  dosalic 

dopotasslc  dosodic 

dopyric  dosonic 

doqu&rlc  dotilic 


—  dominant.  Rearing  a  ratio  of  between  "/1  and  */s  to  some  other 
factor.  See  do-,  above.—  felic  Of  the  nature  of,  or  containing, 
feldepar  ;  —  contrasted  with  quanc  or  lenic.  —  femic  IL.  yierrum 
iron  4-  /nagnesium.]  Designating  one  of  the  two  principal  gToups 
of  standard  minerals,  many  members  of  which  contain  iron  or 
magnesium,  or  both,  but  not  aluminium  ;  — contrasted  wijh  salic. 
Its  members  are  :  acmite,  sodium  and  potassium  metasilicates, 
diopside,  wollastonite,  hypersthene,  olivine,  akermanite,  mag¬ 
netite.  chromite,  hematite,  ilmenite,  titanite,  perovskite,  rutile, 
apatite,  fluorite,  calcite,  pyrite,  other  metallic  oxides  and  sul¬ 
phides,  and  native  metals  —  ferrous.  Containing  lerrous  iron  ; 

—  contrasted  with  magnesic.  —  hemic.  Of  the  nature  of  or  con¬ 
taining  Aematite  or  magnetite  ;  —  contrasted  with  tilic.  —  lendo¬ 
felic.  Having  feldspar  dominant  over  lenic  minerals,  in  a  ratio 
between  “/i  and  V.3-  —  lenfelic.  Equallv  lenic  and  felic,  or 
nearly  so  (ratio  of  lenic  to  felic  between  V3  and  3/^)  -  lenic.  Of 
the  nature  of,  or  containing,  le ucite,  nephelite,  soaalite,  or  nose- 
lite,  which  are  called  lenads  ;  —  contrasted  with  felic.  —  magne 
sic.  Containing  magnesia  ;  —  contrasted  with/c rrous  —  magne- 
siferrous  Equally  magnesic  and  ferrous,  or  nearly  so  (ratio  of 
magnesia  to  ferrons  iron  between  Va  and  3/r>L—  miric.  Contain¬ 
ing  magnesia  and  ferrous  iron  ;  —contrasted  with  calcic  —  mir¬ 
lic.  Containing  magnesia,  ferrous  iron,  and  lime:  —  contrasted 
with  alkalic.  —  mitic.  Designating,  or  pertaining  to,  a  subgroup 
of  standard  minerals  consisting  of  magnetite,  ilmenite,  titanite, 
chromite,  hematite,  perovskite,  rutile,  apatite,  fluorite,  calcite, 
pyrite.  and  other  oxides  and  sulphides,  and  native  metals  ;  — 
contrasted  with  golic.—  nelic.  Of  the  nature  of.  or  containing, 
nephelite  or  le  ucite  ;  —  contrasted  with  sonic.  —  olic.  Of  the  na¬ 
ture  of,  or  containing,  o/ivine  or  akermanite  ;  —  contrasted  with 
jg/mc.—  per-.  Prefiat  indicating  that  the  factor  denoted  by  the 
remainder  of  the  word  is  present  in  extreme  amount,  bearing  to 
some  contrasting  factor  a  ratio  of  over  "A.  Thus  pyric  (see 
below)  is  contrasted  with  olic.  "Perpyric”  therefore  means, 
having  pyroxenes  present  to  more  than  seven  times  the  amount 
of  olivine ,  etc.  Cf.  list  under  do-,  above.—  pollc.  Designating, 
or  pertaining  to,  certain  silicate"  of  the  fennc  group  :  nonalunu- 
nous pyroxenes  (diopside,  acmite.  etc.), o/ivine, and  akermanite. 
Contrasted  with  //« tic.  —  polmitic.  Equallv  polic  and  mitic.  or 
nearly  so  (ratio  between  V;t  and  3/s).  —  potassic.  Derived  from, 
pertaining  to,  or  containing  potassium.  —  pre-.  Prefix  indicating 
that  the  factor  denoted  by  the  remainder  of  the  word  predomi¬ 
nates  over  some  contrasting  factor,  bearing  to  it  a  ratio  of  over 
V;i  :  as.  />/valkalic.  pnrealcic,  etc.  Cf.  per-,  above.—  predomi¬ 
nant.  Bearing  a  ratio  greater  than  Vy  to  some  other  factor  See 
PKE-,  above.-  pyric.  Of  the  nature  of.  or  containing,  standard, 
nonaluminoue  pyroxenes  ;—  contrasted  with  olic.  —  pyrolic. 
Equally  pyric  and  olic,  or  nearly  so  (ratio  between  V3  and  Vr>)- 

—  quardofelic.  Having  feldspar  dominant  over  quartz,  in  a  rutio 
between  7/i  and  V3.  —  quarfelic.  Equally  quaric  and  felic  or 
nearly  so  (ratio  of  quartz  to  feldspar  between  V.?  and  3 /n).  — 
quaric.  Containing  quartz  ;  —  contrasted  with  felic.  —  salfemic. 
Equally  salic  and  femic,  or  nearly  so  (ratio  between  c/s  and  V.r.); 
of  or  pertaining  to  salfemane.  —  salic.  Designating  one  of  the 
two  principal  groups  of  standard  minerals,  the  members  of 
which  contain  Mlicon  or  a/uminiurn,  or  both,  but  not  iron  or 
magnesium  ;  — contrasted  with  femic.  Its  members  are:  quartz, 
zircon,  corundum,  orthoclaee.  albite,  anorthite.  leucite.  nephe¬ 
lite,  kaliophilite,  sodalite.  and  noselite.  —  sodic.  Of  or  pertain¬ 
ing  to  sodium  ;  containing  6odium.  —  sodipot&ssic.  Equally 
sodic  and  potassic.  or  nearly  so  (ratio  of  soda  to  potash  between 
V3  and  3/5). —  sonic.  Of  the  nature  of,  or  containing,  sodalite 
or  noselite contrasted  with  nelic. —  sonneiic.  Equally  sonic 
and  nelic.  or  nearly  so  (ratio  between  s/3  and  3/r,).—  sulphic. 
Containing  sulphur  trioxide  :— contrasted  with  chloric.  —  til¬ 


hemic.  Equally  tilic  and  hemic,  or  nearly  so  (ritio  of  titanite, 
etc.,  to  hematite,  etc.,  between  Va  and  3/6).- tilic.  Containing 
titanite,  i/menite,  perovskite,  or  rutile  ;  —  contrasted  with  hemic. 

pet'rol  (pSt'rol ;  -r<51 ;  pe-trol';  277),  n.  [Cf.  F.  ptlrole.'] 

1.  Petroleum.  Obs.  or  B. 

2.  Petroleum  spirit,  such  as  is  used  for  producing  motive 
power  (cf.  petrol  engine)  ;  gasoline.  British. 

pet'ro-lage  <  p6t'ro-laj),  7*.  Treatment  with  petrol  or  pe¬ 
troleum,  as  to  exterminate  mosquitoes. 

pet  ro-la'tum  (pSt'ri-la'tum),;!.  [NL.  Cf.  petrol,  petrole¬ 
um.]  Phartn.  A  neutral  unctuous  substance,  without  tarte 
or  odor,  derived  from  petroleum  by  distilling  oil  the  lighter 
portions  and  purifying  the  residue.  It  is  used  as  a  bland 
protective  dressing,  and  as  a  substitute  for  fatty  materials 
in  ointments.  Three  forms  are  recognized:  liquul,  a  col¬ 
orless  or  yellowish  oil;  soft,  a  white  or  yellowii.l.  semi¬ 
solid  substance  ;  hard,  a  white  or  yellowish  waxlike  mass. 
All  are  more  or  less  fluorescent  when  yellow  ish.  When 
the  form  is  not  specified  soft  petrolatum  is  understood. 
Petrolatum  is  the  official  name  for  the  purified  product. 
Cosmoline  and  vaseline  are  commercial  names  for  sub¬ 
stances  essentially  the  same  as  soft  petrolatum,  but  di  tier¬ 
ing  slightly  in  appearance  and  consistency  or  fusibility. 
A11  “artificial  vaseline”  is  made  in  Europe  by  dissolving 
paraffin  in  mineral  oil,  but  it  is  less  homogeneous  than 
the  true  petrolatum. 

pet'ro-lene  (pSt'ro-len),  n.  [F.  pilroltne.']  That  part  of 
pure  asphaltum  which  is  soluble  in  petroleum  spirit,  and 
which  is  thought  to  impart  to  asphalt  its  tough  and 
elastic  properties.  It  is  a  mixture  of  hydrocarbons. 

petrol  engine.  An  internal-combustion  engine  using  air 
carbureted  with  petrol  as  the  charge.  See  internal-com¬ 
bustion  engine.  British. 

pe-tro'le-ous  (pe-tro'le-ws),  a.  Containing  petroleum. 

pe-tro'le-um  (-wm),  n.  [LL.  ;  L  petra  a  rock  -f  oleum 
oil:  cf.  F  .pktrole.  Cf.  petrify  ;  oil.]  Rock  oil,  mineral 
oil,  or  natural  oil,  a  dark  browrn  or  greenish  inflan. mable 
liquid,  which  at  certain  points  exists  in  the  upper  strata 
of  the  earth,  whence  it  is  pumped,  or  forced  by  pressure 
of  the  gas  attending  it.  It  is  found  in  many  localities,  the 
most  celebrated  of  which  are  Pennsylvania  and  Baku. 
Petroleum  consists  of  a  complex  mixture  of  various  hydro¬ 
carbons,  and  varies  much  in  appearance,  composition,  and 
properties.  There  has  been  much  discussion  as  to  its  ori¬ 
gin  :  it  appears  to  be  due  to  a  variety  of  causes,  accprdii  g 
to  conditions.  Petroleum  is  refined  by  fractional  distilla¬ 
tion,  yielding  successively  volatile  products,  kerosene,  lu¬ 
bricating  oils,  and  paraffin.  See  kerosene,  etc.  The  table 
below  gives  a  list  of  the  best-known  volatile  products  from 
American  petroleum,  in  order  of  volatility.  Cymogene 
is  gaseous  except  at  low  temperatures;  the  others  are 
liquids.  Since  these  products  are  mixtures,  there  are  no 
rigid  boundaries  between  them  ;  the  figures  indicate  only 
their  general  range.  According  to  some,  petroleum  ether 
includes  both  rhigolene  and  gasoline. 


Product. 

Sp.  Gr. 

Boiling 

Point. 

Uses. 

Cymogene 

Rhigolene 

0..58  (110°  B.) 

0°  C.  (32°  F.) 

Refrigerant. 

0.(50  (100°  B.) 

18°  C.  (65°  F.) 

Anasthetic. 

Petroleum 

.65- .6(5  (81°-82°  B.) 

400-70°  C. 

Solvent  ;  c  a  rbu- 

ether 

retant. 

Gasoline 

.(5G-.69  (82°-73°  B.) 

70°-90°  C. 

Solvent;  fuel ; 

8#>-ll0°  C. 

illuminant 

Naphtha 

.69-. 70  (73°-70o  B  ) 

Solvent;  fuel } 

illuminant. 

Ligroine 

.71— -73  (67°-62°  B.) 

80°-120°  C. 

Solvent ;  illumi- 

nant. 

Benzine 

.T3-.75  (62°-57°  B.) 

120°-150°  C. 

Solvent. 

petroleum  engine.  An  oil  engine  using  petroleum  as  fuel. 

See  INTERNAL-COMBUSTION’  ENGINE. 

petroleum  ether.  A  volatile  inflammable  liquid  used  as  a 
solvent  for  caoutchouc,  oils,  etc.,  and  as  a  carburetant. 
See  PETROLEUM. 

petroleum  SPirU  A  volatile  liquid  obtained  in  the  dis¬ 
tillation  qf  petroleum.  The  term  is  rather  loosely  applied 
to  a  considerable  range  of  products,  including  benzine  and 
ligroine.  See  petroleum. 

II  P^  tro  leur'  (pa'tro'lQr'),  n.  m.  ;  pi.  -leurs  f-lfir').  )  [F.] 
II  P^'tro  leuse'  (pa'tro'lfiz'),  n.  f. ;  pi.  -leuses  (-IGz').  j  An 
incendiary  who  uses  petroleum,  as  in  Paris  in  1871. 
pet  ro-Uf'er-ous  (pSt'ro-lif'er-Ms),  a.  [ petroleum  -{-  -fer- 
ou^.]  Containing  or  producing  petroleum, 
pet'ro-lin  (p€t'ro-lTn)  (  n.  A  paraffin  obtained  frem  pe- 
pet'ro-line  (-lTn  ;  -len)  )  troleum  from  Rangoon  in  India, 
and  practically  identical  with  ordinary  paraffin, 
pet'ro-lize  (pSt'ro-lIz),  r.  t. ;  pet'ro-lized  (-lizd) :  pet'ro- 
liz'ing  (-liz'Tng).  1.  To  treat  or  impregnate  with  petro¬ 
leum  or  a  petroleum  product ;  as,  petrolized  peat.  Bare. 
2  To  ignite  by  means  of  petroleum.  Bare. 
pet  ro  log'ic  (-15j'Tk)  1  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  petrology, 

pet  ro-log'i-cal  (  T-kdl)  —  pet  ro  log'i-c&l-ly,  adv. 
pe-trol'o  gist  ( pe-tr51'o-jtst),  n.  A  specialist  in  petrology. 
pe-trol'0-gy  (-j*)»  n.  [petro-  -j-  -lof/y.~]  The  science  of 
rocks,  treating  of  their  origin,  constitution,  etc.  Some 
writers  have  made  petrography  include  petrology  and  lithol¬ 
ogy.  but  the  United  States  Geological  Survey  and  various 
other  authorities  regard  petrography  as  a  branch  of 
petrology.  The  three  terms  have  commonly  been  used  as 
nearly  synonymous,  lithology  being  now  least  used, 
pet'ro-nel  (pet'ro-n£l),  n.  [OF.  petnnal ;  cf.  Pr.  petri - 
nal ;  —  so  called  because  placed  against  the  breast  (OF. 
peitrine ,  F.  poitrine)  to  fire.  See  poitrel.]  A  portable 
firearm  introduced  in  the  15th  century,  resembling  a  car¬ 
bine,  or  horse  pistol,  of  large  caliber.  It  was  used  chiefly 
by  horsemen.  Obs.  or  Hist. 

pe-trc'sal  (pe-tro'sul),  a.  [See  petrous.]  Anat.  &  Zo'dl. 
Petrous:  hard  ;  stony;  specif.,  pertaining  to,  or  in  the 
region  of,  the  petrous  portion  of  the  temporal  bone  or  cap¬ 
sule  of  the  internal  ear.  —  n.  A  petrosal  bone 
petrosal  bone  ( Zool .),  a  bone  corresponding  to  the  petrous 
portion  of  the  temporal  bone  of  man,  or  one  forming 
more  or  less  of  the  capsule  of  the  internal  ear  and  com¬ 
posed  of  one  or  more  periotic  bones.  —  p.  nerve,  any  of  sev- 


petrel.  +  peitrel. 

petreol  f  petrol. 
pe-tre'ra.  i*  pedrero. 
Pe-tric'o-la  (p?-trik'B-la),  n. 
[XL.;  L.  petra  rock  (Gr.  TreVpa) 
4-  colere  to  inhabit.)  Zo>d.  A 
genus  of  bivalve  mollusksof  the  ; 
order  Enlamellibranchia  living  1 
in  holes  which  they  excavate  in  , 
rocks.  They  have  an  oval  shell, 
slightly  gaping  behind,  large 
mantle,  and  small  foot.  The  1 
genus  is  the  tvpe  of  a  familv. 
Pet  rl-col'i-d*  ( p5t'rY-k5l'Y-de).  ' 
pe-trlc'o-lous  1  pP-trTk'B-lus).  a.  ( 
Zool.  Living  in  rocks ;  specif.,  . 


belonging  to  the  Petricolidse. 
Pe'trl  dish  (pi'tre).  [After  R. 
J.  Petri,  a  German  scientist.] 
A  small  shallow  dish  of  thin 
glass  with  a  looselv  fitting,  over¬ 
lapping  cover.used  for  plate  cul¬ 
tures  in  bacteriology 
pd-trie'  ipa-tre'  ;  pa'tre),  r.  t. 
[  V.  petrir.)  To  knead,  in  mas¬ 
sage.  [Ref  Sp.1 

pet  r  1-f  a  c'tl  ▼.  Petrifactive.  I 
p®t'ri-fi  o-ble  (ptft'rY-frd-bT), 
a.  That  mav  be  petrified, 
pe-trtf'i-cani.  a.  Petrifving. 
Ohs.  &•  R.  I  Ohs.  ir  /?  | 

pe-trlf'i-cate,  v.  t.  To  petrify.  | 


pet  rl-fi-ca'tion  (pet  rT-fl-ka'- 

sh«n).  ri.  [Cf.  F.  petrification. 
See  petrify.]=  petrifaction. 
pet'ri-fi  er  (p?t'rI-fT/5r),  n.  One 
that  petrifies. 

Pe'trist  ( pe'trYst),  n.  A  follow¬ 
er  of  the  Italian  scholastic  theo¬ 
logian  Peter  Lombard.  Latin 
Petrus  Lomhardus  (11004S4). 
Po-troffs'  de-fense'  (pv-tr&fs'). 
See  let  chess,  1. 

Pe-trog'a-le  (pf-trCg'a-le),  n. 
[XL.  ;  petro-  4-  Gr.  yaXrf  a  wea¬ 
sel.]  a  Zool.  The  genus  consist¬ 
ing  of  the  rock  wallabies,  b 
[/.  c.]  A  rock  wallaby. 


pet  ro-gen 'e-sis  (pet'rJj-ifn'B- 
els).  n.  [  jyetro -  4-  -genesis.]  The 
origin  of  rocks. 

pe-trog'e-ny  (p?-tr5i'$-nY).  n. 
I  petro-  4-  -<7enp.]  Tne  science 
of  the  origin  of  rocks.  Rare. 
pet'ro-graph  (p5t'r8-eraf),  n. 
[petro-  4-  -graph.]  A  petroglyph. 
Rare.  [petrographicaL.  I 
pet  ro-graph'i-cal-ly.  arfr  of| 
pet  ro-hy'oid  ( pSt'rC-hl'oidba. 
[  )tetro-  hyoid.]  Zool.  Connect¬ 
ing  the  petrous,  or  periotic,  re¬ 
gion  of  the  skull  and  the  hyoid, 
pe- trol  '1c  ( pP-trBl  'Yk ),  a .  Of  or 
pert,  to  petroleum  or  petrol  ;  as 


petrolic  ether ( petroleum  ether ) ; 
also,  of  or  pert,  to  petrol  engines 
or  motor  cars. 

pet'ro-list ( p5t'r6-lYst), n.  [pe¬ 
troleum  4-  -ts/.]  A  petroleur  or 
petroleuse.  Rare. 
pe- troll'  +  patrol. 
pet  ro- mas  'told  a.  [petro-  4- 
mos/oiV/.]  Anat.  Pert,  to  the 
petrous  and  mastoid  parts  of  the 
temporal  bone. 

PetTo-my-zon'1-dae  (p5t/rfi-mT- 
zBn'T-dej,  or  Pet  ro-my-zon'tl- 
dae  (-tY-de),  n.  pi.  [XL.  ;  jivtro- 
4-  Gr.  up,  -ovros,  p.  pr.  of 
p.v£* iv  to  suck  in.]  Zool.  The 


family  constituted  by  the  1am- 
prevs.  Pet'ro-my'zon  (-mT'zBn) 
is  the  type  genus.  See  lamprey. 
—  pet  ro-my'zont  (-mT'zBnt),  n. 
—pet  ro  my-zon'toid  (-ml-zBn'- 
toid ),  u.  Sc  n. 

Pet  ro-my-zon''tes  (-mT-z5n'- 

tez), [XL.]  Zool.  Syn.  of 
H vperoartia. 

petrone’.lier.  n.  [Cf.  OF.  pestri- 
nnl/ier.  j'oitrinaTier.)  A  soldier 
hearing  a  petronel.  Obs. 
pet  ro-oc-cip'i-tal,  a.  Anat. 
Pertaining  to  the  occipital  bone 
and  the  petrous  portion  of  the 
temporal  bone. 


ale,  senate,  care,  ftm,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofa ;  eve,  £vent,  find,  reefint,  maker;  Ice,  Ill;  old,  6bey,  orb,  5dd,  soft,  cdnnect ;  use,  unite,  urn,  up,  circus,  menu  ; 

li  Foreign  Word.  f  Obsolete  1  arlant  of.  4-  combined  with.  =  equals. 
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eral  small  nerves  passing  through  foramina  in  the  petrous 
portion  of  the  temporal  bone,  as  the  branches  from  the 
carotid  plexus  and  the  geniculate  ganglion  of  the  facial 
nerve  which  unite  to  form  the  Vidian  nerve.  —  petrosal 
sinus,  either  of  two  pairs  of  venous  sinuses  at  the  base  of 
the  brain.  The  superior  of  each  side  connects  the  cavernous 
sinus  with  the  lateral  sinus  along  the  upper  border  of  the 
petrous  portion  of  the  temporal  bone.  The  inferior ,  which 
is  much  larger,  extends  alon£  the  basilar  process  from  the 
end  of  the  cavernous  sinus  into  the  jugular  foramen,  and 
joins  there  with  the  end  of  the  lateral  sinus  to  form  the 
jugular  vein. 

pet  ro-si'lex  (pSt'ro-si'leks),  n.  [petro-  -}-  stfer.]  Petrog. 
Felsite.  —  pet  ro  si  li'ceous,  -si  li'cious  (-sMTsh'ws),  a' 
pet'rous  (pgt'nte  ;  pe'trws  ;  277),  a.  [L.  petrosus ,  fr.  petra 
a  stone.]  Like  stone;  hard;  stony;  rocky.  Specif.: 
Anal.  Designating,  or  pertaining  to,  the  exceptionally  hard 
and  dense  portion  of  the  temporal  bone  which  contains 
the  internal  auditory  organs  and  corresponds  chiefly  to  the 
periotic  bones  of  many  vertebrates.  It  is  a  pyramidal 
process  wedged  in  at  the  base  of  the  skull  between  the 
sphenoid  and  occipital  bones.  Its  lower  half  is  exposed 
on  the  surface  of  the  skull  and  is  pierced  by  the  external 
auditory  meatus.  Cf.  temporal  bone. 
petrous  ganglion.  = jjanglion  of  Andersch. 

Pe-tru'chi-0  (pe-troo'chT-o ;  -kl-o),  n.  A  gentleman  of 
Verona  in  Shakespeare’s  “Taming  of  the  Shrew.”  See 
Katharine. 

pet'ti-coat  (p5t/T-kot),  n.  [petty  -(-  coat. ]  1.  a  A  short 
undercoat  worn  by  men.  Obs.  hi  A  waistcoat.  Dial.  Eng. 

2.  A  skirt  worn  by  women,  girls,  or  young  children;  as  :  a 
The  skirt  of  a  woman’s  dress  ;  an  outer  skirt.  Now  Rare. 
b  An  underskirt ;  —  now  the  usual  sense,  c  The  skirt  of 
a  riding  habit.  Obs. 

3.  A  woman  or  girl ;  the  female  sex. 

4.  A  wide  outer  garment  of  oilskin  or  canvas  worn  by 
fishermen  in  warm  weather  U.  S. 

5.  Something  suggestive  of  a  woman’s  skirt ;  as  :  a  A 
table  cover  that  hangs  low  all  round,  b  A  sheeting  hung 
about  a  yacht  before  launching,  to  hide  its  outline,  c  Arch¬ 
ery.  The  outer  space  or  surface  of  a  target.  Eng.  d  Elec. 
Any  of  the  sleeves  or  cups  forming  part  of  a  petticoat  in¬ 
sulator  ;  also,  such  an  insulator  itself,  e  A  petticoat  pipe. 

pet'tl-COat,  a.  Of,  pert,  to,  or  resembling,  petticoats  or 
their  wearers;  feminine;  as,  a  petticoat  affair, 
petticoat  insulator.  Elec.  An  insulator  ill  the  form  of 
superposed  inverted  cups,  for  high  insulation, 
petticoat  pipe  Locomotives.  A  short,  flaring  pipe  around 
the  blast  nozzle  in  the  smoke  box,  to  equalize  the  draft, 
pet'ti  fog  (*f5g),  v.  i.  ;  pe^ti-fogged  (-f5gd) ,  tet'ti-fog'- 
ging  (-fSg'Tng}.  [See  pettifogger.]  To  (lo  a  petty  law 
business ;  also,  to  do  law  business  in  a  petty  or  tricky 
way.  “  Takes  no  money,  but  pettifogs  gratis.”  S.  Butler. 
pet'ti  fog,  v.  t.  To  advocate  like  a  pettifogger  ;  to  argue 
trickily  ;  as,  to  pettifog  a  claim.  Colloq. 
pet'ti-fog  ger  (-fbg'er),  n.  [Prob.  petty  -f-  foggrr  a  petti¬ 
fogger.]  A  lawyer  who  deals  in  petty  cases ;  an  attorney 
whose  methods  are  mean  and  tricky  ;  an  inferior  lawyer. 

Kpettifogger  was  lord  chancellor.  Macaulay. 

pet'ti-fog' ger-y  (-T),  n.  ;  pi.  -eries  (-Tz).  The  practice  or 
arts  of  a  pettifogger  ;  legal  tricks  ;  chicane. 

Quirks  of  law,  and  pettifoggeries*.  Barrow. 

pet'ti-fog  ging  (-Tng),  p.  a.  Guilty  of,  or  characterized 
by,  chicane  ;  meanly  quibbling, 
pet'ti-fog  ging,  n.  Pettifoggery  ;  petty  legal  chicanery, 
pet'tlsh  (pSt'Tsh),  a.  [From  pet  peevishness.]  Fretful ; 
peevish;  inclined  to  ill  temper.  “A  pettish  kind  of  hu¬ 
mor.  ”  Sterne.  —  pet'tlsh  ly,  adv.  —  pet'tish-ness,  n. 
Syn.  —  See  peevish. 

pet'ti  toes  (  T-toz),  n.  pi.  [Orig.  uncert.;  perh.  connected 
with  F.  petit  little,  E.  petty.']  1.  The  feet  of  a  pig,  — 
often  U3ed  as  food ;  formerly,  probably  also  heart,  liver, 
lungs,  etc.,  of  pig,  calf,  sheep,  etc. 

2.  The  human  feet,  esp.  those  of  a  child.  Shak. 

II  pet'to  (pgt'to),  n.;  It.  pi.  petti  (-te).  [It.,  fr.  L.  pec¬ 

tus.]  The  breast  ;  — used  in  the  phrase  in  petto,  in  one’s 
own  breast  or  private  thought;  in  contemplation. 

I  have  a  good  subject  for  a  work  of  fiction  in  petto.  Scott. 
pet'ty  (p8t'T),  a. ;  pet'ti-er  (-T-er) ;  pet'ti-est.  [ME. 
petit,  F.  petit ;  probably  of  Celtic  origin,  and  akin  to  E. 
piece.  Cf.  petit.]  1.  Of  small  size.  Obs. 

2.  Of  small  importance;  little;  trifling;  inconsiderable; 
also,  inferior  ;  subordinate  ;  as,  ipetty  fault  ;  ipetty  prince. 
Syn.  — Little,  small,  diminutive,  inconsiderable,  inferior, 
unimportant,  insignificant,  nugatory,  paltry,  frivolous.— 
Petty,  puny,  trivial,  trifling.  That  is  petty  which  is 
of  little  moment ;  as  applied  to  persons  the  word  con¬ 
notes  small-mindedness ;  puny  suggests  stunted  develop¬ 
ment,  and  often  implies  feebleness  or  insignificance ;  as, 


“Hunt  does  one  harm  by  making  fine  things  petty , 
and  beautiful  things  hateful”  (Keats);  “We  are  split  up 
into  the  pettiest  possible  squirarchv,  who  .  .  .  cut  down 
all  the  trees,  level  all  the  old  violet  banks,  and  stop  up  all 
the  footways  they  can”  (E.  FitzGerald);  “none  of  vour 
thin,pMnv,  yellow,  hectic  figures,  exhausted  with  absti¬ 
nence  ana  hard  study  ”  ( Smollet ) ;  “  One  no  sooner  grasps 
the  bigness  of  the  world’s  work  thau  one’s  own  effort 
seems  puny  and  contemptible”  (J.  R.  Green).  That  is 
trivial  which  is  commonplace,  nugatory,  or  frivolous ; 
trifling  applies  to  that  which  is  of  the  slightest  worth  or 
importance  ;  as,  “  From  the  tablet  of  my  memory  I  ’ll  wipe 
away  all  trivial  fond  records  ”  (Shak.) ;  “  What  mighty  con¬ 
tests  rise  from  trivial  tilings  ”  (Pope) ;  “  Our  ordinary  dis¬ 
tinctions  become  so  trifling ,  so  impalpable  ”  (Hawthorne) ; 
“The  tax  is  trifling ”  (Burke);  a  few  trifling  purchases. 
See  small,  vain,  base,  contemptible,  slender,  trite. 
petty  assizes,  Law ,  the  assizes  of  novel  disseizin,  mort 
d’aucestor,  darrein  presentment,  and  utrum.  —  p.  average. 
See  average,  a  charge.  —  P.  Bag,  or  P. -Bag  Office,  Eng.  Hist., 
an  office  of  the  common-law  side  of  the  Chancery  Court 
with  jurisdiction  in  suits  for  and  against  solicitors  and 
officers  of  the  court,  in  proceedings  by  extents  on  statutes, 
recognizances,  scire  facias,  certiorari,  and  other  cases 
closely  affecting  the  interests  of  the  subject.  The  office 
existed  from  the  Tudor  period  until  abolished  by  the  Judi¬ 
cature  Acts  of  1874,  and  was  so  called  because  the  record 
of  each  case  was  kept  in  a  petty  (small)  bag  (LL.,  parva 
baga).  —  p.  canon,  Eccl. ,  a  minor  canon.  Obs.  —  p.  captain, 
an  officer  under  a  captain  ;  a  lieutenant.  Obs.  Off.  E.  D. 
—  p.  cash,  money  expended  or  received  in  small  items 
or  amounts. —  p.  constable.  See  constable,  4  b  —p.  cotton, 
plants  of  the  genus  Gnaphalium  and  allied  genera.  Obs.  — 
p.  custom,  the  custom,  or  duty,  levied  on  goods  sent  to 
market.  Obs.  —  p.  dancers,  the  aurora  borealis.  Obs.  —  P. 
France,  the  present  York  Street,  London.  Obs.  or  Hist.  — 
p.  gladen,  the  gladiolus.  Obs.  —  p.  jury.  =  petit  jury.  —  p. 
larceny.  See  larceny.  —  p.  morel,  the  black  nightshade.  — 
p.  mugget,  the  yellow  bedstraw.  —  p.  mullein,  the  cowslip.  — 
p.  officer,  Hav.,  an  enlisted  man  appointed  by  the  com¬ 
manding  officer,  who  exercises  authority  over  such  enlisted 
men  as  are  at  a  given  time  and  for  a  given  purpose  placed 
under  his  command,  and  who  roughly  corresponds  in  rank 
'.o  a  non-commissioned  officer  in  the  army.  Many  rated 
men  in  the  artificer  and  special  branches  of  the  service  have 
the  rank  of  petty  officer,  but  not  authority  to  command  iu 
other  branches.  — p.  orders,  minor  orders.  See  order,  n., 
3  a.  —  p.  rice,  quinoa.  — p.  sergeanty  or  seijeanty.  See  ser- 
geanty.  —  p.  sessions,  Eng.  Lau\  the  sessions  of  the  peace 
held  in  exercise  of  summary  jurisdiction  and  similar  minor 
matters.  —  p.  spurge,  devil's-milk.  —  p.  whin,  needle  furze. 

pet'ty  (pSt'T),  n  .  jil.  petties  (-Tz).  1.  A  small  school¬ 
boy  ;  a  boy  in  a  lower  form.  Obs. 

2  pi.  Bookkeeping.  Sundry  items  too  small  to  be  sepa¬ 
rately  booked. 

3.  A  privy  or  water-closet. 

pet'ty  chaps  (pSt'T-chSps;  -ch5p6),  n.  Any  of  several 
European  warblers.  The  greater  pettychaps  is  the  garden 
warbler,  and  the  lesser  pettychaps  is  the  chiffchaff . 

pet'U  lance  (pStMi-lans),  n.  [L.  petulant ia :  cf.  F .petulance. 
See  petulant.]  Quality  or  state  of  being  petulant :  a 
Pertness  ;  sauciness  ;  insolence  ;  wantonness  ;  also,  a  saucy 
or  petulant  expression.  Obs.  or  R.  “  The  gay  petulance  of 
the  French.”  Gibbon,  b  Temporary  peevishness  ;  pettish¬ 
ness  ;  capricious  ill  humor. 

pet'u-lan-cy  (-ISn-sT),  n.  Petulance.  Tennyson. 

pet'u-lant  (-lant),  a.  [L.  petitions ,  -antis,  prop.,  making 
slight  attacks  upon,  from  a  lost  dim.  of  petere  to  fall  upon, 
to  attack  :  cf.  F. petulant.  See  petition.]  1.  Forward  ;  im¬ 
modest  ;  wanton  ;  also,  saucy  ;  pert ;  insolent.  How  Rare. 
2.  Capriciously  fretful ;  characterized  by  ill-natured  freak¬ 
ishness;  irritable.  “  Petulant  moods.”  Macaulay. 

Syn.  —  Irritable,  cross,  fretful,  querulous.  See  peevish. 

pet'u-lant,  n.  A  person  who  is  petulant. 

Pe-tu'ni-a  (pe-tu'm-d),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  F.  pelun  tobacco  ;  cf. 
Pg.  petum;  fr.  Tupi  petuin  to  smoke  ;  cf.  pytyma  tobacco.] 
Bot.  A  small  genus  of  tropical  American  solanaceous  herbs 
with  funnelform  or  salver-shaped  corollas.  Two  species 
are  common  in  cultivation, P.  violacea,  with  reddish  purple 
flowers, and  P.  nvetaginiflora,  with  white  flowers.  There 
are  also  many  hybrid  forms  with  variegated,  often  double, 
corollas.  Also  [/.  c.J,  a  plant  or  flower  of  this  genus. 

pe-tun'tse  (pe-t<5on'tsg  ;  pe-tun'-),  n.  Also  pe-tun'se  (-sS), 
pe-tun'tze,  etc.  [Dial,  form  of  Mandarin  pax1  tmd-tsiP  ; 
pai 2  white  -j~  tunl-tsU 3  a  mound,  stone.]  A  partially  de¬ 
composed  granite  containing  some  feldspar,  used  with* kao¬ 
lin  in  making  porcelain  ;  china  stone.  See  porcelain. 

petz'ite  (pSt'sit),  n.  [After  W.  Petz,  who  analyzed  it.] 

I  Min.  A  steel-gray  to  iron-black  telluride  of  silver  and  gold, 
(Ag,Au)2Te,  related  to  hessite.  H., 2.5-3.  Sp.  gr.,  8.7-9.0. 

Peu-ced'a-num  (pu-sSd'a-imm),  n.  [L.,  hog’s  fennel,  Gr. 
nevKeSavov.]  Bot.  A  genus  of  Old  World  apiaceous  herbs 
of  tall,  branched  habit,  with  a  conical  stylopodium  and  sol¬ 


itary  oil  tubes.  P.  officinale  and  other  species  are  used 
medicinally.  The  genus  is  treated  by  some  botanists  as 
including  the  American  Lomatium. 
pew  (pu),  n.  Also  pugh.  [Prob.  fr.  F.  pieu  stake.  Oxf. 
E.  />.]  _ A  long-handled  hooked  prong  for  pitching  fish,  etc. 
pew  (pu),  n.  [ME.  pewe,  OF.  puie  parapet,  balustrade, 
balcony,  fr.  L.  podia,  pi.  of  podium  an  elevated  place,  a 
jutty,  balcony,  a  balcony  in  the  circus,  where  the  emperor 
sat,  Gr.  noSizv,  dim.  of  wov?,  7to6<k,  foot;  —  hence  the 
Latin  sense  of  a  raised  place  (perh.  orig.  as  a  foot  rest).  See 
foot;  cf.  podium,  poy,  puy.]  1.  A  raised  place  for  a 
speaker  in  a  church,  esp.  a  preacher’s  stall  or  desk.  Obs. 

2.  One  of  the  compartments  in  a  church  which  are  sepa¬ 
rated  by  low  partitions,  are  usually  raised  on  a  footpace, 
and  have  long  seats  upon  which  several  persons  may  sit ;  — 
sometimes  called  slip.  Formerly  pews  were  often  made 
square  and  contained  several  seats  facing  each  other,  but 
they  are  now  usually  long  and  narrow. 

3.  One  of  the  long  fixed  benches  which  now  usually  con¬ 
stitute  the  seats  of  a  church. 

4  A  structure  like  a  church  pew,  as  a  stall  formerly  used 
by  money  lenders,  etc.,  or  a  box  in  a  theater.  Obs.  Pepys. 
pew,  v.  t.  ;  pewed  (pud) ;  pew'ing.  To  furnish  with  pews  ; 
also,  to  place  in  or  as  iu  a  pew. 

pew'age  l-uj),  n.  [pew -\- -age.]  Pews  collectively,  their 
arrangement,  or  the  income  from  them, 
pew  chair.  A  seat  hinged  against  the  end  of  a  pew,  to  af¬ 
ford  accommodation,  when  needed,  in  the  aisle.  U.  S. 
pe'wee  (pe'we),  n.  [So  called  from  its  note.]  a  A  plicebe. 
b  Locally  (in  Virgmia)  the  woodcock.  Cf.  wood  pewee. 
pe'wit  (pe'wTt;  pii'Tt),  n.  [So  called  from  its  cry;  cf. 
peesweep,  peeweep,  also  OD.  piewit,  D.  kievit,  G.  kibitz.] 
a  The  lapwing,  b  The  European  black-headed  laugh¬ 
ing  gull.  See  under  laughing,  c  A  pewee. 

Pew  opener.^  An  usher  iu  a  church.  Eng.  Dickens. 

pew'ter  (pu'ter),  n.  [ME.  pewtyr,  OF.  peutre, peautre. piaw- 
tre,piallre  ;  cf.  i).peauter,piauter,  It.  peltro,  Sp.  &  Pg.  pel- 
tre.  Cf.  spelter.]  1.  Any  of  various  alloys  having  tin 
as  their  principal  constituent.  The  finest  consists  of  tin 
hardened  with  a  little  copper  ;  inferior  sorts  contain  much 
lead.  Other  metals  used  are  antimony  and  bismuth.  Pew¬ 
ter  was  formerly  much  used  for  domestic  utensils. 

2.  Utensils  or  vessels  made  of  pewter,  as  dishes,  por¬ 
ringers,  drinking  vessels,  tankards,  pots, 
pew'ter  er  (-er),  n.  [OF.  peautiier.]  One  who  makes 
pewter  utensils. 

pewter  mill.  A  lapidary’s  wheel  used  for  stones  of  the 
hardness  of  amethyst,  agate,  etc. 

-pex  i-a  (-pgk'sl-d),  -pex'y  (-pSk'sT).  [Gr.  nrjfig  a  fixing, 
fr.  rniyiivi/dt  to  fasten.]  Combining  forftis  used  in  surgery 
to  denote  a  making  fast,  fixation. 

Pey  e'ri-an  (pi-e'n-an),  a.  Of,  pert,  to,  or  named  after, 
the  Swiss  anatomist  Johann  Konrad  Peyer  (1G53-1712). 
Peyerian,  or  Pey'er’s.  glands  (pi'erz).  Anat..  large  oval  patches 
of  closely  aggregated  lymph  follicles  in  the  walls  of  the 
small  intestines,  esp.  in  the  ileum  ;  the  agminated  glands  ; 
—  called  also  Peyer’s  patches.  They  partially  or  entirely 
disappear  in  advanced  life.  In  typhoid  fever  they  become 
the  seat  of  ulcers  which  may  perforate  the  intestines, 
pey'trel  (pa'trel),  n.  [OF.  peitral.  Cf.  poitrel.]  In 
medieval  armor,  a  horse’s  breastplate;  a  poitrel. 

Pe-zi'za  (pe-zi'zd),  n.  [NL.,  corrupt,  fr.  L.  pezica  a  ses¬ 
sile  mushroom,  fr.  Gr.  7re<Ji?.]  Bot.  A  genus  of  fungi 
typifying  the  family  Pezizaceae,  and  characterized  by  the 
cup-shaped  ascoma.  See  Pezizacele. 

Pez  i  za'ce-ae  (p8z'i-za'se-e),  h.  [NL.]  Bot.  A  family 
of  small  fungi  typifying  the  order  Pezizales,  containing  a 
number  of  conspicuously  colored  forms,  the  red  species 
being  called  blood  cups.  They  are  mostly  saprophytic, 
and  have  free  ascocarps.  the  asci  forming  a  uniform  stra¬ 
tum  at  maturity.  —  pez  i-za'ceous  t-shus),  a. 

Pez-i  za'les  (-za'lez ),n.pl.  [NL.  See  Peziza.]  Bot.  An 
extensive  order  of  ascomycetous,  mostly  saprophytic  fungi, 
usually  cup-shaped,  ranging  from  minute  species  to  those 
three  or  four  inches  across.  The  ascocarp  varies  in  texture 
from  fleshy  to  horny.  The  ascoma  often  has  two  layers. 
Pfaff 'i-an  (piXf'T-an),  a.  Of,  pert,  to,  or  named  after,  Chris¬ 
toph  M.  Pfaff  (1686-1760),  a  German  theologian. 

Pfaffian  Fragments,  writings  published  by  Pfaff  in  1715 
as  fragments  of  the  writings  of  St.  Irenseus  discovered  at 
Turin,  but  since  virtually  proved  to  be  forgeries  by  Pfaff. 
Pfatt'i-an.  a.  Of  or  pert,  to  J.  F.  Pfaff  (1765-1825),  a  Ger¬ 
man  mathematician.  —  Pfaffian  equation,  a  Pfaffian  expres¬ 
sion  equated  to  0.  —  P.  expression,  a  differential  expression 
in  n  independent  variables,  the  coefficients  of  the  differen¬ 
tials  being  unrestricted  functions  of  the  independents. 
Pfaff 1  s  problem  (pfafs).  The  problem  of  reducing  a 
Pfaffian  expression  to  a  similar  one  with  the  smallest  pos¬ 
sible  number  of  independents. 


pet'ro-se-line  (p't'r6-85-lYn  ; 
-len),  n.  [Cf.  F.  (Rabelais)  petro- 
sil,  lAj.vetrosdlum.  Cl.  pars¬ 
ley.]  Parsley.  Obs.  [06s.| 
petrosile,  petrosilye.n.  Parsley.  | 
peVro  sphe-noi'dal  ( pgt'rd-sfe- 
noi'ddl),  a.  Anat.  Pert,  to  the 
petrous  portion  of  the  temporal 
and  the  sphenoid  bone, 
pet  ro  squa  mo'sal,  pet  ro- 
squa'mous,  a.  Anat.  Pert,  to 
the  petrous  and  squamosai  por¬ 
tions  of  the  temporal  bone, 
pet  ro-ste'a-rin.  pet  ro-ste'a- 
rine.  n.  [petro-  -+-  stearin .] 
Mineral  wax  ;  ozocerite, 
pe'-tsai'  (pe'tsl';  pa'tA'),  n. 
[Chin,  pa i'2  white  4-  vege¬ 

table.]  oee  Chinese  c  abb  ag  e  b. 

rett.  4  peat,  PET,  PIT. 

pet'tah  (pFt'd),  n.  [Ivanarese 
Sc  Telugu pete.)  A  village  or  sub¬ 
urb  outside  of  a  fort,  but  some¬ 
times  partly  fortified.  India. 
pettar.  +*  petard. 
pette.  +  pet,  pit. 
pet'ted  (pgt'ed  ;  -Id  :  1.51),  p.  a. 
Treated  as  a  net ;  indulged, 
pet'ted.  a.  In  a  pet ;  piqued  ; 
pettish.  —  pet'ted-ly,  adv.  — 
pet'ted  ness.  n. 
pet'ter.  n.  One  that  pets, 
pet'ter -nel.  r  Pi  rRONEL. 
pettestale.  4  pedestal. 
pettl-a'gua.  petti-au'ger,  pet'- 
tt-au'gre.  Vars.  of  periagua. 
pet'ti  chaps.  Var.  of  petty- 
chaps. 

pet'ti-coat,  v.  t.  tf  i.  To  dress 
m,  or  to  wear,  petticoats  ;  also, 
to  treat  as  a  woman.  Rare. 
pet'ti-coat  ed,  a.  Having  a  pet¬ 


ticoat  or  petticoats, 
pet'ti-coat'ism  (-Yz’m),  n.  In 
affairs,  an  undue  influence  of 
women  ;  petticoat  government, 
pet'ti-coat-less,  a.  See  -less. 
pet'tie  4  petty. 
pet'ti-fog.  >!.  Punning  contam¬ 
ination  of  petty  fog  and  petti¬ 
fog,  v. 

pet'ti  fog.  n.  Pettifogger.  Obs. 
pet  ti-fog'u-lize  (pgPY-ffig'fi- 
liz),  v.  ?.  [Dim.  fr.  pettifog  -f 
-izei]  To  act  as  a  pettifogger;  to 
use  contemptible  tricks;  to  quib¬ 
ble.  —  pet  ti  fog'u-liz  er  ^-lTz  - 
5r),  n.  Both  Rare. 
pettigree.  pettgrfw. 

pettilasserie.  n.  Corrupt,  of  petty 
larceny.  Obs.  [petty-.  | 

pet'ti-ly  ( p  r  t'Y-1  Y),  adv.  of| 
pet'ti-ness.  n.  See-vF^. 
pet 'ting  ly,ar/f\  of  petting,  p.pr. 
pet'tit.  4  petit. 
pet'tie (prt'M).  Var.  of  1st  pad¬ 
dle,  1  (a  spud).  Scot.  6;  Dial. 
Eng. 

pet'tie,  v.  t.  [pet  -f  -7e.]  To 
treat  as  a  pet;  to  cherish  ;  in¬ 
dulge.  Scot.  Sr  Dial.  Eng. 
pet'tie,  p.  t.  To  nestle;  cuddle. 
Scot.  6r  Dial.  Eng. 
pet'trel.  +  peitrel. 
pet'ty-gody,  n.  A  minor  deity 
or  demigod.  Obs. 

Petty  John.  A  small  point ; 
punctilio.  Obs. 

petuiacerie.  Obs.  corrupt,  of 
pettilasserie.  [laxt.I 

pet'u-lant-ly.  adv.  of  petp-I 
pe-tul'cous,  a.  [L.  petuleiis.  Cf. 
petulant.]  Wanton  ;  frisky. 
Obs.  —  pe-tnl'ci-ty,  n.  Obs. 


pe-tun'  (pe-toon'  ;  ptft'dbn),  n. 
[F.  Sec  Petunia  J  Tobacco.  Obs. 
pe  tune'  (p?-tfin'),  r.  /.  V  i.  [See 
Petunia.]  To  heighten  the 
fluvor  and  aroma  of  tobacco  by 
dipping  in,  or  spraying  with,  a 
thick  infusion  of  tobacco  stems 
of  the  best  qualify. 
petuosB.  +  PITEOUS, 
pet' wood  (pft'wdbd),  n  [Bur¬ 
mese  hpeheiin.]  =  halmalille. 
Pet 'worth  mar'ble  (pft' wurth). 
A  kind  <>t  shell  marble  occur¬ 
ring  in  the  Wealden  clay  at  Pet- 
worth,  in  Sussex,  England?  — 
called  also  Sttssi  a  mu rh/c. 

pety.  *f*  PETTY,  PITY. 

pety  cote.  +  petticoat. 
petypernaunt,  n.  Also  pety- 
perny.  A  kind  of  pastry.  Obs. 

peu  X  peu'  (pO' d  pfl>).  [F.] 
Little  by  little  ;  by  degrees, 
peu-ced'a  nin .  pfi-sgd'd-nYn), «. 
[From  NL.  Peucedanum ,  genus 
of  plants  in  which  imperatorin 
is  found.]  =  IMPERATORIN. 

Peu-ce'ti-i  (pfi-se'shY-I),  n.  pi. 
IL.]  See  Iapyoian. 

peu'  de  chose'  (p(V  dS  shoz'). 
[F.]  A  very  unimportant  thing 
or  person  ;  a  trifle. 

||  peu'  de  gens'  savent  e'tre 
vleux'  (pfV  de  zhii.N'  sd-va'tr’ 
vyO').  [F.]  Few  know  how  to 
be  old.  La  Rochefoucauld. 
peul  (pul).  Obs.  or  Scot.  var.  of 

PULE. 

Pe  ul'thai  (pe-01'thl).  Bib. 

U  peul' van',  -ven'  (pftl'vnN'), 
n.  [Bret,  peul  van,  fr.  peul  col¬ 
umn.]  Archseol.  A  menhir. 
Peu'mus  (pQ'mus),  n.  [NL.,  fr. 


the  Araucanian  name.]  Bot. 

Syn.  of  Boldu. 

peun.  peune.  k  peon. 

peuple.  people. 

peure  ^  pooh. 

peu'ter.  4  pewter. 

Peu  tin  ge 'ri-an  (pu'tYn-je'rY- 
<Zn),  a.  Of,  pert,  to,  or  named 
after,  Konrad  Peutinger,  of 
Augsburg  (1465- 1547).  —  Peutin- 
gerian  table,  a  parchment  map 
of  the  military  roads  of  the  an¬ 
cient  Roman  empire,  supposed 
to  be  a  copy  of  one  made  about 
226  a.  d.  It  was  found  by  Konrad 
Celteain  the  15th  century,  came 
into  the  possession  of  Peutinger, 
and  since  early  in  the  18th  cen¬ 
tury  has  been  in  the  Imperial 
Library  at  Vienna, 
peutor'  4  pewter. 
pev  er-ade',  n  [OF.  pe  i  v  r  e, 
poivre,  pepper  ;  cf.  OF.  pevrte.] 
Old  Cookery.  A  sauce  contain¬ 
ing  pepper.  Cf.  poivradk.  Obs. 
Pev'er-il.  Sir  Geof'ffey  (jPf'rY 
pev'5r-Yl).  A  country  gentle¬ 
man  of  strong  High-church  and 
Royalist  opinions  in  Scott’s 
novel  "Peveril  of  the  Peak.” 
pevet.  4  pivot. 
pevische.  pevysshe.  +  peevish. 
pe'vy.  Var.  of  peavky. 
pew  (pfl),  inter).  Also  peugh. 
An  exclamation  :  of  contempt, 
Obs. ;  of  disgust,  as  at  a  stench, 
pew.  n.  [Imitative.]  1.  A  cheep¬ 
ing  or  thin  cry  of  a  bird.  Obs. 

2.  A  thin  stream,  as  of  breath  or 
air.  Scot. 

pew.  v.  i.  To  cry  or  chirp,  as  a 
bird.  Rare. 


pew'dom  (pQ'dwm),  n.  See 
-DOM. 

pe'weep  (pe'wep),  pe'wet. 
Dial.  Eng.  vars.  of  pewit 
pew'fel  low,  n.  One  who  occu¬ 
pies  the  same  pew  with  another  ; 
hence,  an  associate.  Obs. 
pew'ful  (pa'fdbl ),  n.  See  -ful. 
pew  gaff.  A  combination  of  pew 
and  gaff  used  in  handling  fish, 
pew  glede.  The  common  Eu¬ 
ropean  kite.  Obs. 
pew'hold'er,  n.  The  renter  or 
owner  of  a  pew. 
pew'ing,??.  Pews  collectively, 
pewit  gull.  The  European 
laughing  gull, 
pewke.  4  puke. 
pewl  ( pffl).  Obs.  or  Scot.  &  dial. 
Eng.  var.  of  PULE, 
pew'less.  a.  See  -less. 
pew'mate',  n.  A  pewfellow. 
pewtene.  4  putain. 
pew'ter-nel.  +  retronel. 
pew'ter-wort'  (pu't?r-wOrt'),R. 
The  scouring  rush, 
pew'ter-y  (-Y),a.  Pert,  to,  or  like, 
pewter  ;  as,  a  peivtery  taste. 

few'ter-y.  n.  [pewter  +  Ist-jy.] 
'ewter  vessels,  or  a  place  where 
they  are  kept  Obs.  or  R. 
pew'y  (pfl'Y),  a.  Having  nu¬ 
merous  small  fenced  fields;  —  of 
land.  Hunting  Slang,  Eng. 
pex'i-ty,  n.  [L.  peri  fas,  fr. 
pexus  woolly.]  Nap  of  cloth. 
Ohs.  V  R.  [Eng.  var.  of  pay. I 

pey  (pa).  Obs.  or  Scot,  k  dial.| 
pey-.  For  forms  beginning  with 
pey-,  see  the  forms  in  pei-. 
peyen.  peyne.  +  pain. 
peyhen.  peahen. 


peyni.  4  payeny. 
pey'nim.  4  paynim. 
peynouB,  a.  [OF.  peineus,  pe- 
neus,  penos,F .  jieinevr.  L.  poeno- 
sus.  See  pain.]  Painful.  Obs. 
peynt,  etc.  ±  paint,  etc. 
peynte,  a.  [F.  print,  p.  p.  of 
peindre  to  paint.J  Painted.  Obs. 
pe-yo'te  (pa-y6'tg),  n.  [Mex. 
Sp.J  Any  cactus  of  the  genus 
Lophophora ;  the  mescal. 

peyr.  +  pair,  pear. 
peyxment.  4  pairment. 

peys.  -f  PEACE,  PEISE. 
peyscod.  peasecod. 
pey'ton  (pa'tiin),  n.  [After  the 
inventor,  Bernard  Peyton.]  A 
smokeless  powder  principally  of 
nitroglycerin  and  guncotton, 
pez'ant.  Peasant.  Ref.  Sp. 
pez'ant  ry.  Peasantry.  Ref  Sp. 
peze  pkise. 

pe-zi'zae  form  (p?-zl'z5-f6rm),a. 
[Peziza  +  -form.)  Bot.  Cup- 
shaped,  like  fungi  of  the  genus 
Peziza. 

pe-zi'zoid  (p(‘-zf'zoid  ;  p?z'Y-), 
a.  [Peziza  +  -oiil.)  Bot.  Resem¬ 
bling  a  fungus  of  the  genus  Pe¬ 
ziza  ;  cup-shaped, 
pezle  mezle.  f  pell-mell. 
e'zo.  i*  peso. 

ez'o-phaps  ( p  5  z'O-f  &  p  s),  n. 
[NL  ;  Gr.  Trejos  on  foot,  walk¬ 
ing  -f  < />av/?  wild  pigeon.]  Par 
Icon.  The  genus  constituted  by 
the  extinct  solitaire. 

I|  pez'zo  (pet'sC),  n.  [It.]  A 
piece  ;  a  bit. 

?f.  Abbr.  Pianoforte. 

.  F.  Abbr.  Procurator-Fiseal, 


food,  fobt  j  out,  oil ;  chair  ;  go  ;  sing,  iijk  ;  then,  thin  ;  nature,  verdure  (250) ;  K  =  ch  in  G.  icli,  ach  (144) ;  boN  ;  yet ;  zh  =  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Gcroa 

Full  explanations  of  Abbreviations,  Signs,  ete..  Immediately  precede  the  Vocabulary. 
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pfen'nig  (pfSn'Tg),  n. ;  pi.  E.  -nigs  (-Tgz),  G.  -nice  (-T-ge). 
[G.  See  penny.]  A  small  bronze  coin  and  money  of  account 
of  Germany,  worth  of  a  mark  (about  J  cent  or  &  d.). 
Pha'ca  (fa'kd),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  $a<o?  lentil.]  Bot.  A 
large  genus  of  fabaceous  herbs,  the  species  being  most  nu¬ 
merous  in  the  western  United  States.  It  is  distinguished 
from  related  genera  by  the  strictly  1-celled  pod. 

Pha  ce'il-a  (fd-se'lt-d),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  (fraiceAos  bundle, 
fascicle;  — alluding  to  the  fasciculate  flowers.]  Bot.  A  large 
genus  of  American  hydrophyllaceous  herbs.  They  have 
usually  pinnatifid  or  dissected  leaves,  and  blue,  purple, 
or  white  flowers  in  scorpioid  cymes,  the  style  2-cleft,  the 
seeds  rugose.  Several  ol  the  California  species  are  orna¬ 
mental  in  cultivation.  Also  [/.  c.J,  a  plant  of  this  genus. 
phac'O-  (fftk'6-),  phae  Also  phako-,  phak-.  [Gr.  </>a*o«?  a 
lentil,  anything  shaped  like  a  lentil.]  Combining  form  de¬ 
noting  relation  to  a  lens ,  esp.  the  crystalline  lens  of  the  eye. 
Pha'COps  (fa'kbps),  n.  [NL.  ;  Gr.  4>cuc6«»  a  lentil  -f- 
u>7 ro?,  the  eye.]  Paleon.  A  genus  of  trilobites  found  in  the 
Silurian  and  Devonian  having  a  large  rounded 
glabella  and  a  large  pygidium.  It  is  the  type 
of  a  family,  Pha-cop'i  d»  (fd-k5p'T-de). 

Phae  a'cian  (fe-a'shdn),  n.  [L.  Phaeacia 
the  country  of  the  Phaeacians,  Gr.  <t>aia*ia, 
fr.  4>aia/ce?  the  Phaeacians,  pi.  of  4>cu a£.] 

One  of  a  fabulous  seafaring  people  inhabit¬ 
ing  the  island  of  Scheria  (prob.  Corfu,  anc. 

Corcyra)  mentioned  by  Homer  as  visited  by 
Odysseus  in  his  wanderings.  They  had  great 
wealth  and  lived  in  happiness,  with  feast-  Phacops(/\ 
ing,  music,  and  dancing.  —  Phae-a'cian,  a.  bufo).  (jj) 
PhaB'dra  (fe'dra),  n.  [L.,  fr.  Gr.  <l>ai6pa.]  Gr.  Myth.  The 
daughter  of  Minos  (of  Crete)  and  wife  of  Theseus.  She  is 
the  subject  of  tragedies  by  Euripides,  Seneca,  and  Racine. 
For  one  version  of  her  story,  that  followed  by  Euripides, 
see  Hippolytus.  In  another  version  (followed  by  Seneca 
and  Racine),  after  the  death  of  Hippolytus  and  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  his  innocence,  Phaedra  killed  herself. 

PhaB  dra  nas'sa  (-n&s'a),  n.  [NL.,  prob.  fr.  Gr.  <£ai$p<k 
gay  4-  avaaa-a  queen.]  Bot.  A  genus  of  ornamental  ama- 
ryllidaceous  plants,  distinguished  by  the  long,  erect  peri¬ 
anth  lobes  and  monadelphous  stamens.  The  four  species  are 
natives  of  the  Andes  of  Peru  and  Ecuador.  They  are  cul¬ 
tivated  for  their  red  or  green  flowers  under  the  name  queen 
lily.  Also  [l.  c. J,  a  plant  of  this  genus. 

Phao  o-phy'ce-ae  (fe'6-fi'se-e  ;  -fis'e-e),  n.  pi.  [NL.  ;  Gr. 
<f)ai6s  dusky  -J-  <f>vKo 9  seaweed.]  Bot.  A  large  and  im¬ 
portant  class  of  algae,  the  brown  or  olive-brown  seaweeds. 
They  are  mostly  marine  plants,  often  of  gigantic  size  and 
very  diverse  in  form.  All  are  anchored  by  holdfasts  to  the 
substratum.  Tl^cy  have  the  chlorophyll  masked  by  brown 
pigments.  The  class  is  usually  divided  into  Plueosporeae 
and  Cyclosporeie.  Cf.  C hloroph  yceje,  Rhodophyce.b.  — 
Phae  0  phy'ceous  (-flsh'fis),  a. 

Phae  o-spo're-ae  (fe'6-spo're-e),  n.  pi.  [NL. ;  Gr. 
dusky  <r;rdpo<>  seed.]  Bot.  A  subclass  of  phaeophyceous 
algae  characterized  by  the  production  of  asexual  swarm 
spores.  It  includes  the  majority  of  the  group. 

Pha'e-thon  (fa'e-thon),  n.  [L.,  Phaethon  (in  sense  J),  fr. 
Gr.  QaiOmv,  fr.  </>ae'0eir,  $aeip,  to  shine.]  X.  Class.  Myth. 
a  The  sun  god,  Helios,  b  More  commonly,  the  son  of 
Helios.  He  induced  his  father  to  permit  him  for  one  day 
to  drive  the  chariot  of  the  sun,  in  doing  which  his  want  of 
skill  would  have  set  the  world  on  fire,  had  he  not  been 
struck  down  with  a  thunderbolt  by  Zeus. 

2.  Zodl.  The  genus  consisting  of  the  tropic  birds.  It  con¬ 
stitutes  a  family,  Phae-thon'ti-daB  (-th5n'tl-de). 
pha'e  ton  (-t<5n),  n.  [F.  phaeton  a  kind  of  carriage,  fr. 
Phaethon  Phaethon,  the  son  of  Helios.  See  Phaetiion  ] 

1.  [cap.]  Var.  of 
Phaethon,  lb;  — 
chiefly  used  allu¬ 
sively  for  a  rash  or 
venturesome  char¬ 
ioteer,  a  chariot¬ 
eer  in  general,  or 
something  that 
sets  the  world  on 
fire.  Ohs. 

2.  A  kind  of  light  Phaeton,  2. 

four-wheeled  carriage  (with  or  without  a  top)  having  no 


side  pieces  in  front  of  the  seat  or  (two)  seats.  There  are 
various  modifications  of  the  ordinary  form. 

Phaeton  butterfly.  A  hand- 
some  American  butterfly 
( Ev ph yd ryas ,  or  Mel i tusa. 
phaeton).  The  upper  side  ot 
the  wings  is  black,  with  or¬ 
ange-red  spots  and  marginal 
crescents,  and  several  rows 
of  cream-colored  spots, 
phag  e-de'na,phag  e  da'na  phaeton  Butterfly  (with  wings 
(ffij'e-de'na),  n.  [L.  phage-  reversed  on  right  side  to  show 
daena ,  Gr.  <£aye6aipa,  fr.  lower  surface) 

4>ayciv  to  eat.]  Med.  a  A  canine  appetite;  bulimia. 
Ohs.  b  Spreading,  obstinate  ulceration,  c  Gangrene  ; 
as,  sloughing  phagedena. 

-pha'gi-a  (-fa'jT-tt).  [Gr.  -<bayta  (as  in  a vOpimro^ayLa  an¬ 
thropophagy),  fr.  </>ayeiv  to  eat.]  Combining  form  de¬ 
noting  aw  eating  or  swallowing. 

-phag'ic  (-fftj'Tk).  A  combining  form  denoting  eating. 
See  -phagous. 

phag'o  cyte  (fSg'fc-sit),  n.  [Gr.  <f>ayeiv  to  eat  -f-  -cyte.] 
Physiol.  Any  leucocyte  that  shows  special  activity  in  in¬ 
gesting  and  destroying  (by  a  process  of  intracellular  di¬ 
gestion)  waste  and  harmful  material,  bacteria,  etc.,  from 
the  blood  or  tissues  of  the  body.  Leucocytes  of  several  of 
the  ordinary  types  exhibit  such  activity,  esp.  the  polymor¬ 
phonuclear  and  large  mononuclear  hyaline  forms.  They 
play  an  important  part  in  retrogressive  changes,  and  in 
combating  germ  diseases.  —  phag  O-cyt'ic  (-sTt'Tk),  a. 
phag  o-cy  to'sis  (-sl-to'sis),  n.  [NL. ;  phagocyte  -j-  -osis.] 
The  destruction  of  microorganisms  by  phagocytes. 
phagOUB.  [Gr.  -</>dyo5  (as  in  dp0pio7ro4>ayo5  anthropopha¬ 
gous),  fr.  </>ayetp  to  eat.]  A  combining  form  signifying 
eating ,  feeding  on,  consuming  ;  as,  anthropophagous,  sar- 
co phagous,  sapro phagons,  etc. 

Pha  i  no  pep'la  (fa-i'no-pSp'ld  ;  fa'T-),  v.  [NL.  ;  Gr.  fya - 
eiros  shining  -}-  nenAos  robe.]  a  A  genus  consisting  of  a 
crested  passerine  bird  ( Phainopepla  nitens),  of  Mexico  and 
the  southwestern  United  States.  The  male  is  uniform  glossy 
blue-black  with  a  white  spot  on  each  primary ;  the  female  is 
brownish,  b  [/.  c.]  The  bird  itself. 

Pha'jUS  (fa'jfts),  n.  [NL. ,  fr.  Gr.  dusky.]  Bot.  A 

genus  of  terrestrial  or  sometimes  epiphytic  Asiatic  orchids, 
with  large  plicate  leaves  and  showy  racemose  flowers  of 
various  colors,  marked  by  the  free  sepals  and  the  spur  at 
the  base  of  the  lip. 

Phal  ae  nop'sis  (fSl'e-nbp'- 
sts),  n.  [NL.  ;  Gr.  $aAatpa 
moth  -f-  ov//i?  appearance.] 

Bot.  A  genus  of  ornamental 
epiphytic  orchids,  natives  of 
India  and  the  Malay  Archi¬ 
pelago.  They  have  fleshy 
leaves  with  persistent  sheath¬ 
ing  bases,  and  large  flowers  of 
various  colors,  with  broad  lat¬ 
eral  petals.  P.  amabilis  is  the 
butterfly  plant ;  several  other 
cultivated  species  are  known 
as  moth  orchids, 
phal'ange  (fSl'Snj ;  fd-lftnj'), 
n.  [Cf.  F.  phalange.  See  phalanx.]  1.  =  phalanx,  1.  Ohs. 

2.  Anat.  =  phalanx,  5. 

3.  Zodl.  One  of  the  segments  of  an  insect’s  tarsus. 

4.  Bot.  A  fascicle  of  stamens  united  by  their  filaments, 
pha-lan^e-al  (fd-l£n'je-al)  |  a.  Anat.  Zodl.  Of  or  pert, 
pha  lan'gal  (fd-18i)'g«l)  j  to  the  phalanges. 

phalangeal  bone.  Anal.  &  Zool.,  a  phalanx.  —  p.  process. 
Anat.  See  cells  of  Betters,  under  cell. 
pha-lan'ger  (fd-lftn'jer),  n.  [NL  ,  fr.  Gr.  (f>d Aay£  bone  of 
the  finger  or  toe  ;  —  from  the  conformation  of  the  phalan¬ 
ges.]  a  Any  of  numerous  diprotodont  marsupials  of  the 
family  Phalangerid*  of  the  Australian  region.  They  range 
in  size  from  that  of  a  mouse  to  that  of  a  large  cat ;  their 
fur  is  soft  and  thick,  the  tail  long  and  usually  prehensile. 
They  are  chiefly  nocturnal,  arboreal,  and  frugivorous  or 
insectivorous.  See  flytng  phalanger.  b  (cap. J  Zodl. 
The  typical  genus  of  phalangers. 

Phal  an  ger'i  dae  (fSkSn-jer'I-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.]  Zodl. 
The  family  consisting  of  the  typical  phalangers,  the  fly¬ 


ing  phalangers,  the  koala,  and  their  relatives.  The  typical 
subfamily  is  the  Pha  lan  ger  i'naB  (fa-lSu'jer-i'ne).  — 
pha  lan'ger -in©  (fd-lSn'jer-iu  ;  -In  ;  183),  a. 

Pha  lan'gi  da  (fd-lSn'jl-dd)  )n.pl.  [NL.,fr.  NL.  Pha- 
Phal  an  gid'e  a  (fSl'Sn-jld'S-d)  j  langium ,  generic  name, 
fr.  Gr.  (fraAdyyiov  a  spider.]  Zodl.  An  order  of  arachnids 
containing  the  daddy  longlegs,  or  harvestmen.  See  harvest- 
man.  —  pha  lan'gid  (id-l£n'jTd),  w.  —  pha  lan'gi  dan 
(fd-15n'jl-ddn),  phal  an  gid'e  an  (fSl'Xn-jTd'e-dn),  a.  dL*  n. 
phal  an-ste'ri-an  (fSl'an-ste'rT-dn),  a.  [F.  phalanstSrien , 
a.  &  n.]  Of  or  pert,  to  a  phalanstery  or  phalansterism; 
designating,  or  pert,  to,  the  system  of  phalansteries, 
phal  an  Ste'ri  an,  n.  1.  A  member  of  a  phalanstery. 

2.  One  who  favors  the  system  of  phalansteries  proposed 
by  Fourier  ;  a  Fourierist. 

phal'an-Ster  ism  (fSl'dn-ster-Tz’m)  )  n.  A  system 
phal  an  ste'ri- an  Ism  (fftl'dn-ste'rT-dn-)  j  of  plialansteries 

proposed  by  Fourier;  Fourierism, 
phal'an-ster  y  (151'an-8t6r-T),  n.;  pi.  -steries  (  Tz).  [F. 
phalanstkre ,  ir.  Gr.  <pdAay£  a  phalanx  mona^fcrc  mon¬ 
astery.]  1.  An  association  or  community  organized  on 
the  plan  of  Fourier.  See  Fourierism. 

2.  The  dwelling  or  buildings  of  a  Fourierite  community. 

3.  A  group  or  association  of  persons,  or  their  dwelling, 
pha'lanx  (fa'lSqks;  fSl'Sqks;  277),  n. ;  pi.  E.  phalanxes 

(-15i]k-s5z  ;  -slz),  L.  phalanges  (fd-lSn'jez).  [L.,  fr.  Gr. 
</>aAay£.J  1.  Gr.  Antiq.  A  body  of  heavy-armed  infantry 
formed  in  ranks  and  files  close  and  deep.  Various  forma¬ 
tions  were  tried,  varying  in  depth  from  four  to  twenty-five 
or  more  ranks  of  men.  The  most  famous  phalanx  was 
the  Macedonian,  formed  by  Philip  and  consisting  at  first  of 
eight  and  later  of  from  twelve  to  sixteen  ranks  deep.  The 
lances  were  eighteen  feet  long. 

The  Grecian  phalanx,  moveless  as  a  tower  Pope. 

2  Any  of  various  compact  orders  of  battle  like  the  Greek 
phalanx,  as  the  parallelogrammatic  one  of  the  ancient 
Gauls  and  Germans  ;  any  body  of  troops  in  close  array. 

3.  Any  body  of  persons,  animals,  or  things  formed  in  close 
order  or  massed,  or  any  group  of  people  united  for  a  com¬ 
mon  purpose  or  noted  for  firmness  and  solidity  of  union ; 
also,  the  union  of  such. 

The  sheep  recumbent,  and  the  sheep  that  grazed, 

All  huddling  into phalanj ’,  stood  and  gazed.  Cowper. 

4.  A  Fourierite  community  ;  a  phalanstery. 

5  Anat.  d‘  Zodl.  In  vertebrates,  one  of  the  digital  bones 
of  the  hand  or  foot  beyond  the  metacarpus  or  metatarsus. 
In  man  there  are  three  phalanees  to  each  finger  and  toe, 
with  the  exception  of  the  thump  and  great  toe,  which  have 
but  two  each.  These  numbers  are  reduced  or  slightly  ex¬ 
ceeded  in  many  other  vertebrates;  tliejfrare  greatly  in¬ 
creased  only  in  some  aquatic  forms  with  paddlelike  limbs. 
6-  Zodl.  A  category  of  classification  not  often  employed, 
generally  very  nearly  equivalent  to  a  subfamily. 

7.  pi.  PHALANGES.  Bot.  =  PHALANGE, 
pha'lanxed  (fa'iai)kst ;  fXl'Snkst),  a.  Formed  into,  or  form¬ 
ing,  a  phalanx.  “  Phal anxed  faces.”  R.  Browning. 

Phal'a  ris  (fSl'd-rls),  n.  [L.,  fr.  Gr.  <I>aAapis.]  A  cruel 
tyrant  (d.  b.  c.  549)  of  Agrigentum,  in  Sicily,  said  to  have 
roasted  many  persons  alive  in  a  brazen  bull,  known  as  the 
Sicilian  Bull,  made  for  him  by  Perillus.  Hence,  any  cruel 
tyrant.  The  epistles  ascribed  to  him  were  proved  spuri¬ 
ous  by  Bentley.  — Phal'a-rism  (-rlz’m),  n. 

Phal'a-ris,  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  ^aAapi?  a  kind  of  grass.]  Bot. 
A  small  genus  of  European  grasses  with  rather  broad  flat 
leaves  and  a  dense  head  or  spike  of  flowers.  P.  canarien- 
sis  is  the  canary  grass.  The  striped  variety  of  P.  arundi- 
nacea  is  a  popular  garden  flower. 

phai'a-rope  (-rop),  n.  [F.,  fr.  NL.  Phalaropus ,  generic 
name,  fr.  Gr.  <^aArtpcf  coot  -j-  wov?  foot.]  Any  small  lirnic- 
oline  bird  of  the  family  Phalaropodid®.  There  are  three 
genera,  each  of  one  species.  The  birds  resemble  sand¬ 
pipers,  but  have  lobate  toes,  and  are  good  swimmers.  The 
female  performs  the  courtship,  and  the  male,  more  plainly 
colored,  the  incubation.  The  red  phalarope  ( Phalaropus 
fulicarms)  and  the  northern  phalarope  (Lohines  lobatus ) 
breed  in  the  Arctic  regions  of  the  Old  and  the  NewWorlds, 
and  often  occur  in  large  flocks  far  out  at  sea.  Wilson’* 
phalarope  ( Strganopus  tricolor)  breeds  on  the  northern 
American  Great  Plains.  All  migrate  to  the  tropics. 
Phal-la'ce-cB  (ftf-la'se-e),  n.  pi.  [NL.  See  phallus.]  Bot. 
A  family  of  fungi,  the  true  stinkhorns,  including  several 


Pfls'ter’a  Bi'ble  (pfls'terz).  See 

Bible  of  36 lines, under  Bible, 2 
P.  F.  S.  A  Abbr.  Pour  faire  ses 
adieu x  (F  ,  to  say  good-by) 
pfund  (  pfdbnt),  n. ;  pi.  pfcnde 
(pfdbn'dC).  [G.l  See  weight 
P.  F  V.  Abbr.  Pour  faire  visite 
(F.,  to  make  a  call)  [guese. I 
Pg.  Abbr.  Portugal;  Portu-| 
P.  G.  Abbr.  Paris  granite; 
Past  Grand. 

P.  G.  M.  Abbr.  Freemasonry. 
Past  Grand  Master  ;  Provincial 
Grand  Muster. 

ph  A  consonantal  digraph.  See 
Guide  to  Pron.,  §  21S 
Ph-  Abbr.  Phenyl  {Client,  [no 
period,  Ph])  ;  Philadelphia; 
Philip.  (Bib.  I 

Pha'athMo'ab(fa'&thmo'&b).  | 

Phac  See  imiaco-. 

hac'a  reth  ( fftk'd-rSth).  Bib. 
Phacd.  or  Phec'da,  n.  See  star. 
Pha'ce-e  (fa'sf-e).  D  Bib. 

Pha  ce-i'a  (-I'd).  D.  Bib. 
pha-cel'ite,  -cei'lite  (fd-scl'Tt), 
n.  [Gr.  <^>d<ceAo9  a  bundle  of  fag¬ 
ots  :  —in  ref.  to  the  fagot-shaped 
crystals.]  =  kaliopuilite. 
pha  cel'la  (fd-a61'd),  pha-cel'- 
lu*  (-us),  »  [NL..  fr.  Gr.  4>a- 

k* A09  a  bundle  of  fagots.]  Zobl. 
One  of  the  filaments,  usually 
bearing  nematoeysts,  on  the  in¬ 
ner  surface  of  the  gastric  cavity 
of  some  jellyfishes  (Scyphozoa). 
pba-ci'tis  ( fd-sT'tls),  n.  [NL.  ; 
phaco-  -f-  -itis.]  Med.  Inflamma¬ 
tion  of  the  crystalline  lens. 

5hac'o-cele.  /I.  [phaco-  -+-  -cele  ] 
ted.  Escape  ot  the  crystalline 
lens  from  its  normal  position, 
phac'o-choere,  or  -chere  (fak'8- 
ker),  n.  [Gr.  a  lentil 

seed,  a  wart  -f  Yoipo?  a  pie.]  A 
wart  hog  —  pnac  o-chce'rine. 
-che'rine  (-ke'rln;  -rln;  188),  a. 
Phaco-choe'rua  (-ke'rws),  n. 
[NL.  See  ph ACoenrER e. ]  Zobl. 
Syn.  of  Mncroceph  a  las,  the  ge- 


|  nus  consisting  of  the  wart  hogs. 

f  hac  o-cys-ti'tls  (-sTs-tl'tTs),  n. 
NL.,  jthaco-  -f-  -cyst  4-  -it is. ] 

I  Med.  Inflammation  of  the  cap- 
|  stile  of  the  crystalline  lens, 
pha'coid  (fa'koid  ;  t&k'oid),  a 
[  phaco-  4-  - oid .]  Lenticular, 
pha-coi'do-scope  (f  d-k  o  i'd  0- 
:  skop).  71.  =  phacoscope. 
phac'o-lite  (fak'«5-lit),  n.  [G. 
phakolity  fr.  Gr.  </>aKo?  lentil  4- 
'  Ai0o?  stone.]  Min.  A  colorless 
variety  of  chabazite  in  twins  of 
lenticular  shime. 
phac  o -ma-la'ci-a.  n.  [NL.  : 

!  phaco-  4-  malacia.]  Med.  Soft¬ 
ening  of  the  crystalline  lens 
pha-com'e-ter  (fd-k6m'f-t5r),  n 
[  phaco-  4-  -meter.]  An  instru¬ 
ment  for  measuring  the  refract¬ 
ing  power  of  lenses. 
phac'o-Bcle-ro'siB,  n.  [NL  ; 
phaco-  4-  sclerosis. ]  Med  Ilard- 
cning  of  the  crystalline  lens 
p  hac'o-scope,  n.  [ phaco-  4- 
-scopc.]  An  instrument  for 
demonstrating  change  of  form 
in  the  lens  of  the  eye  in  visual 
accommodation 
Pha-da'ia  (fd-da'yd).  D.  Bib. 
phae'i8m  (fe'Yz’m),  n.  [Gr. 

dusky  4-  -tsm.]  Zool.  In 
butterflies,  incomplete  mel¬ 
anism. 

phae-ni'ceous  +  phenicious. 
phae'nigm  +  phcenigm. 
phae  no-car 'pou8  (fe'nb-kar'- 
pus),  a.  [Gr.  </)atpeiv  to  show 
4  -carpovs.]  Bot.  Having  fruit 
unattached  to  the  perianth.  Obs. 
phae 'no  gam.  or  phe'-  (fe'nCi- 
gftm),  n  Bot.  A  phanerogam. 
Phae  no-ga'mi-a  (-ga'mY-d),  n. 
pi.  [NL. ;  Gr.  <f>aipe iv  to  show 
-F  y dpo$  marriage.]  Bot.  Syn. 
Of  rilAXEROOAMIA. 

phae  no-ga'mi-an.  phe'no-ga'- 
ml-an  (->  n),  phae-nog'a-mous. 
phe-i)og'a-mon8(fP-n5g'd-mtZs), 
phae  no-gam'ic,  phe  no-gam 'ic, 


(fe'n^-gftm'Yk),  a.  Bot.  Phaner- 1 

ogamouB. 

phae  no  log'l-cal  (fe/no-ir>j'Y- 
kdl),  phae-nol'o-gy  (fC-nfil'6-jl),  i 
etc.  Van.  of  phenologh  a  i.,etc.  : 

phae  nom'e-nal.  phae-nom'e- 
ni8m,  phae-nom'e-non.  Yars.  of 
phenomenal,  etc.  [enal  Obs.  I  | 
phae  nom'e  nous,  a  Phenom- 
phae-noz'y-gouB.phe-noz'y  gous 
(fC-nSz'Y-gtZs),  a.  [Gr.  <j5>at«  €tp 
to  show  4  ^uyopyoke.]  Cranial • 
Having  the  zygomatic  arch  visi¬ 
ble  from  the  norma  vertical  is. 
phae-och'rons  (f  f-flk'rtis),  a. 
[Gr  <£<1165  dusky  4-  xpak, 
Xpoos,  color.]  Zobl.  Dusky. 

Phae  o-da'rl-a  ( f  e'0-d a'rY-d  ; 
115),  n.  pi.  [NL.  ;  Gr.  </>aio? 
dusky  -4-  form  4-ana.] 

Zodl  A  division  of  radiolarians 
having  a  double  capsule,  with 
much  of  the  outer  surface  and 
the  central  capsule  covered  bv  n 
brown  pigment  body,  called 
phae-o'di-nm  (f  P-5'd  Y-?7  m).  — 
phae  o-da'ri-an  (-dn).  a.  V  n 
phae'o-phyll.  phae'o-phyl  (fe'C»- 
fYl),  7t.  [Gr  </>ato?  dusky  4 
-phyll.]  Bot.  The  essential  color¬ 
ing  matter  of  the  brown  or  olive- 
brown  algae  (class  Phsoph y- 
ceae),  consisting  of  a  mixture  of 
pigments,  as  pnycophaein. 

Pha'et  ( fa'5t),  n.  See  star. 

Pha  e-thon'ic  (fa'P-thBn'Yk), 
Pha  e-thon'tlc  (-tYk),  a.  Of, 
pertaining  to,  characteristic  of, 
or  like,  Phaethon  (sense  1  b). 
Pha' e-ton 'ic  (-Win'Ik).  Pha  e- 
ton'tic  (-tYk)  Vars.  of  Phae- 
thonic,  Phaethontic 
Pha'e-ton'tal,  a.  Pert,  to,  or 
like,  Phaethon.  Ohs. 
phag  e-den 'lc.  -dsen'ic  (fSj'f1- 
il«?nrYk  :  -de'nYk),  phag  e-den'- 
i-cal.  -daen'l-eal  (-dfin'l-kal; 

!  -de'nY-kdl),  a.  [L.  phagedaeni- 
cus,  Gr  ^ayeSatvixoc.]  Med. 

I  Of,  like,  pert,  to,  or  used  in  treat¬ 


niLr,  phagedena  —7?.  A  phage¬ 

denic  medicine, 
phag  e-de'nous.  phag  e-dae' 
nous  (-de'nus),  a.  Med  Phage¬ 
denic.  [Phagocytic.  I 

phag  o-cy'tal  (fttg'6-sl'tal),  «.| 
phag 'o-cyt  ism  (f  a  g'o-s  1 1'- 
Yz’ni),  71.  Phagocytosis, 
pha  gol'y-Bis  (fd-gCl'Y-sYs),  n. 
1  NL  ;  pfiayocyte  4-  -lysis.]  Biol. 
Destruction  ot  phagocytes, 
phag'o-ma'ni-a  (fftg'odna'nY- 
«).  n.  [NL.  ;  Gr.  <t>ayeiv  to  eat 
4  mania. ]  Med.  A  form  of  in¬ 
sanity  with  insatiable  hunger. 
Pha'gun  ( pii'gdon;  fa'-:  218),  «. 
[See  1* ha lg un.]  See  Hindu 
CALENDAR. 

phah.  inter}.  An  expression  of 

contemptuous  dislike  Obs 
phaiaant.  4*  pheasant. 
Phai'sur  (fa'stlr  ;  fft-T'-).  Bib 
pha-ki'ti8  (fd-kl'tYs)  Var  of 
PH  AC  ITIS. 

phak'o-  (fak'd-),  phak-  For 
various  words  beginning  1  n 
phako-  (as  phakoscope),  see  the 
forms  in  phaco-. 

Phal  a-cro'co-rax  ( f  a  l'd-k  r  5'- 
k6-raks),  71.  [L.,  a  coot  or  cor¬ 
morant,  fr.  Gr.  ^aAa/cpo?  bald 
4  tcopa£  crow  ]  Zool  The  ge¬ 
nus  consisting  of  the  corm  o- 
rants,  constituting  a  fa  m  i  1  y, 
Phal  a-cro  co-rac'i-dae  (-ras/Y- 
de).  —  phal  a-cro-cor'a-cine 
(-krfi-kbr'd-sln  ;  -sTn  ;  183),  a. 
phal  a-cro'Bis  (fai'd-kro'sYs), 
»».  INI..,  fr.  Gr  <|)aAdxpu>cri9.] 
Med.  Baldness;  alopecia. 

Phal  ae-ce'an  ( fai'f-se'dn ),  Pha- 
lae'ci-an  (fd-le'sY-dn),  n.  [L. 
metrum  Phalaecium .  fr.  Pna- 
laecus,  Greek  poet,  Gr  4>aAai- 
a°?.]  Gr.  5r  hat.  Pros.  A  loga- 
mdic  five-foot  verse,  with  the 
first  foot  either  a  spondee,  tro¬ 
chee,  or  iambus,  the  second  a 
dactyl,  and  the  last  three  tro¬ 
chees;  —  named  after  Phaliecus, 


a  Greek  epigrammatic  poet. — 
Phal  ae-ce'an.  Pha-lse'ci  an,  a. 
Pha-lae'na  (td-le'n«),  n.  pi. 
[NL.,  fr.  Gr-  (^dAaiva,  $aAAai- 
va,  a  kind  of  moth.]  Zool.  A 
division  originally  including  all 
the  moths,  later  all  except  the 
hawk  moths,  and  finally  the  ge- 
ometrids  alone  Obs 
Pha-laen'i-dae  (fa-lcn'Y-de  ;  -le' 
11  Y-de),  7i.  pi.  [N L.  1  Svn.ofGE- 
ometrid.e.  —  pha-lae'ni-an  (fa- 
le'nY-dn),  pha-lae'nold  <-noid), 
a.  V  pha-lae'nld  <-n ro ), 

Phal  a-i'a  ( ffiPS-T'd ).  1).  Bib. 

||  pha  lange'  (fa'lii.Nzh'),  n.  [F.] 
A  phalanstery,  or  phalanx. 
pha-lan'geB  (fd-I&n'jcz),  n.,pl. 
of  PHALANX. 

pha-lan'gi-an  (-jlwJn),  o  Zool. 
Pert,  to  the  Phiilungida.  —  n. 
Zobl  One  of  the  Phalangida. 
Phalan 'gi-des  (-dez),  n.  pi 
[NL.]  Zobl.  =  Phalangida. 
pha-lan'gi-form  (-fftrm),  a.  [See 
phalanx  ;  -form.]  Zool.  Re¬ 
sembling  a  phalanx  (bone). 
Phal  an-gig'ra-da  (fai/ln-jYg'- 
rd-d a),n.pl.  INL.]  Zool.  The 
Tylopoda 

pha-lan'gi-grade  (fd-lfin'jY- 
grad),  a.  [See  phalanx; 
-grade.]  Zobl  a  Walking  on 
the  phalanges  b  Pert,  to  the 
Phalangigrada.  —  n.  One  of  the 
Phalangigrada. 

Phal  an-gi'i-dae  (ffil'ttn  jT'Y-de), 
71.  pi.  [NL.]  See  Phalangium. 
pha-lan'gist  (f  a-1  ft  n'j  Y  Bt),  n. 
[Cf.  phal  anger.  1*A  phalanger 
Phal  an-gis'ta (fftrftn-jYs'td), n. 

Syn.  Of  PHALANGER. 

Phal  an-gia'tl  da  (-tY-de),  w.  pi. 
[NL.]  Zool.  Syn  of  Phalan¬ 
ger  id.e. 

phal'an-gite  ( f  ft  I'd  n-j  T  t),  n. 
Gr  <baAayyiTr)$  :  Cf.  F.  pha- 
anyite.]  A  soldier  of  a  phalanx, 
pha  lan'gi-um,  n  LL.,  fr.  Gr. 
(^aAdyyiop  ]  A  venomous 
spider.  Obs.  !(  R. 


Pha  lan'gi  um  (f6-lftn'jY-um), 

77.  [NL.  See  Phalangida.) 
Zool.  The  typical  genus  of  Pha- 
langidu,  including  several  com¬ 
mon  harvestmen,  or  daddy  long- 
legs  It  is  the  type  of  the ’family 
Phalnngiido!. 

Phal  an-goi'de-a  (fftbfin-goi'dfi- 
a),  n.j>l.  [NL  ;  Phalangium  + 
Gr  elSo?  form.]  Zobl.  Syn.  of 
Phalangida.  —  phal'an-goid 
(fftl'ftn-goid),  a. 
pha-lan'gy  (fd-lfin'jY),  n.  A 
phalangium.  Obs. 
phal  an  ste'ri-al  (fil'd n-ste'rY- 
dl),  a.  Phalansterian. 

?hal  an  8ter'ic  (-str  r'Yk).  a. 

“ertaining  to,  or  characterized 
by,  j)halansteries. 
phal 'an-Bter-lst  ( f  ft  1  'd  n-s  1 5  r- 
ist ).  n  A  phalansterian. 
pha-lar'ic.  n.  [L.  nhalarira.fa • 
larica:  cf.  F.  /thatarique.]  Rom. 
Antiq.  A  kind  of  fire  dart.  Obs. 
Phal  a  ro  pod'i  dae  (fftl'd-rO- 
p5d'Y-de),  71.  pi.  [NL.)  Zobl. 
See  PHALAROPE. 

Phal  da'ius  (fftl-da'yus).  Bib 
Pha'le-a  (fa'lf-d).  B.  Bib. 
Pha-le'as  (fd-le'fis),  Pha'lec 
(fa'lftk).  Pha 'leg  (lfg).  Bib. 
phal'er  a  ( fftl'?r-d),  n.; pi.  -k kjr 
i-e).  [L.  phalerae  (pi.),  Gr.  <t>d- 
Aapa.l  Gr  if  Rom.  Antiq  A 
metal  boss  or  disk,  as  of  bronze 
or  silver,  worn  on  the  heads  or 
breasts  of  horses,  sometimes  by 
men  as  signs  of  military  rank 
phal'er-ate  (-ftt),  phaT'er  at  ed 
(-at'ftd),  a.  [L.  phaleratus.]  Or¬ 
namented,  as  with  phalerae.  Obs. 
Pha-ler'no,  n.  [It.  Falemn,  fr. 
L.  Falemum.]  Falernian  wine. 
Obs. 

Pha-leu'ci-ak.  +  Phalacean. 
Pha-leu'ci-an  (fd-lQ'sY-dn),  a. 
tf  n.  [L.  Phaleucius  for  Phalae- 
civs.]  =  Pi!  ALiECEAN. 

Phal 'gun  (pal'gdhn  ;  fal'- ;  218), 
rj.  [Hind,  phalpun,  fr.  Skr.  phad- 
gnna.]  See  II indu  calendar. 


ale,  senate,  c4re,  am,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofa  ;  eve,  £vent,  find,  recent,  maker ;  ice,  ill ;  old,  6bey,  orb,  8dd,  s8ft,  connect ; 

ll  Foreign  Word.  f  Obsolete  Variant  of.  4-  combined  with.  =  equals. 


use,  unite,  urn,  up,  circus,  menii ; 
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genera,  of  which  Phallus  is  the  most  important.  They  are 
distinguished  from  Clathraceae  by  having  the  gleba  exter¬ 
nal  to  the  tubular  receptacle.  —  phal  la'ceous  (-shws),  a. 
Phal-la'les  (f5-la'lez),  n.  pi.  [NL.  See  phallus.]  Bot. 
An  order  of  basidiomycetous  fungi  comprising  the  families 
Phallacea?  and  Clathraceae  ;  the  stinkliorns  and  their  allies. 
The  species  are  prominent  from  their  disgusting  odor, 
phallic  (fSFTk),  a.  [Gr.  </>aAAixos.]  Of  or  pertaining  to 
the  phallus  or  phallicism. 

phal'li  Cism  (  I-sTz’m)  )  n.  The  worship  of  the  phallus, 
phalllsm  (-Tz’m)  )  or  of  the  generative  principle 

in  nature,  symbolized  by  the  phallus.  It  is  especially 
characteristic  of  the  Dravidian  races  of  India.  Anciently 
it  was  prevalent  among  the  Semites,  passing  into  Greece, 
esp.  in  the  religion  of  Dionysus.  —  phalli  cist  (-sTst),  n. 
phallin  (fSl'Tu),  n.  [NL.  phalloides ,  specific  name  of  the 
death  cup  (see  phallus  ;  -oid)  -f  -in.]  Chem.  A  toxalbu- 
min.the  chief  poison  in  the  death  cup(AmanUa  phalloides). 
phal'lo-  (fSl'6-).  Combining  form  fr.  Gr.  <#>aAA<k,  penis. 
phallus  (-i/s),  n.  ;  pi.  -Li  (-i).  [L.,  a  phallus  (in  sense  1), 

Gr.  (^aAAo?.]  1.  A  symbol  of  the  male  organ  of  genera¬ 

tion,  anciently  an  emblem  used  in  the  Dionysian  mysteries  ; 
hence,  any  similar  emblem  in  phallic  rites.  Cf .  linga. 

2.  Anat.  The  penis  or  clitoris,  or  the  embryonic  or  primi¬ 
tive  organ  from  which  either  may  be  derived. 

3.  [cap.]  Bot.  A  genus  of  fungi  typifying  the  family 
Phallaceae.  They  are  usually  tubular  or  cylindrical  with 
a  bulblike  pileus  bearing  the  gleba  on  its  surface.  All  are 
vile-smelling  ;  some  are  brightly  colored.  P.  impudicus 
is  common  in  the  United  States. 

Phan'ar  (fXn'ar),  n.  [Turk,  fanar ,  fr.  NGr.  <f>ai'dpi  light¬ 
house,  Gr.  (frai/dptov  lantern;  —  from  a  lighthouse  on  a 
point  projecting  into  the  Golden  Horn.]  A  quarter  of 
Constantinople  which,  after  the  Turkish  conquest  of  the 
city,  became  the  chief  Greek  quarter ;  hence,  the  Greek 
officials  of  Turkey,  or  phanariots,  as  a  class, 
pha-nar'i-ot  (fa-nar'T-5t),  n.  Also  pha-nar'i  ote  (-ot). 
[NGr.  •lavapHorris,  fr.  Phanar.  See  Phanar.]  [Also  cap.] 
One  of  the  Greeks  of  Constantinople  who  after  the  Turk¬ 
ish  conquest  became  powerful  in  clerical  and  other  offices 
under  Turkish  patronage. 

phan'er  ite  (fSn'er-it),  n.  Any  phanerocrystalline  rock. 
phan'er-O-  (fSn'er-o-).  Combining  form  from  Greek  <f>a- 
v«p6?,  visible ,  manifest ,  open. 

phan  er-o  crystal  line  (-krts'tnl-Tn ;  -In),  a.  Distinctly 
crystalline  ;  —  used  of  rocks.  Opposed  to  cryptocrystalline. 
phan'er-O-gam'  (f5n'er-o-g5m'),  n.  Bot.  A  seed  plant  or 
flowering  plant;  a  spermatophyte; — opposed  to  cryptogam. 
Phan  er  0  ga'rni  a  (-ga'mi-d  ;  -gXm'T-d  ;  277),  7i.  pi.  [NL.  ; 
phanero-  -f-  Gr.  ydpos  marriage.]  Bot.  A  former  pri¬ 
mary  division  of  the  vegetable  kingdom  embracing  the  seed 
plants,  or  flowering  plants,  as  distinguished  from  the 
Crvptogamia,  or  flowerless  plants.  Modern  anatomical 
and  physiological  researches  have  shown  the  subordinate 
importance  of  floral  structure  in  classification,  and  this 
term  is  passing  out  of  scientific  usage,  though  the  derivative 
phanerogam  is  still  used  for  convenience.  See  Spermato- 
phyta.  —  phan  er  o  gam  ic  (-gSm'Tk),  a.  —  phan  er  og'a- 
mous  (-bg'd-mSs),  a.  —  Phan  er  og'c.  my  (-5g'a-ml),  n. 
Phan  er  o-glos'sa  (-glbs'a),  n.  pi.  [NL. ;  phanero-  -f-  Gr. 
yKioocra  tongue.]  Zool .  A  division  of  Anura  including  most 
of  the  toads  and  frogs.  They  have  a  tongue,  and  separate 
openings  for  the  Eustachian  tubes.  Cf.  Aglossa.  —  phan- 
er-o-glos'sal  (-&1),  h.— phan  er  o  glos'sate  (  at),  a.  n. 
phan'er-o-scope'  (fan'er-o-skop/),  n.  [phanero-  -f-  -scope]. 

Med.  An  illuminating  instrument  for  examining  the  skin, 
phan'ta  scope  (f5n'td-skop),  n.  [Cf.  Gr.  <hdyTa<ry.a  image. 
Cf.  phantoscope.]  1.  An  instrument  consisting  of  a  base¬ 
board  with  an  upright  rod  supporting  two  cards,  each  of 
which  has  a  slit.  It  is  used  in  studying  binocular  vision. 
2.  =  PHENAKISTOSCOPE. 

phantasm  (fSn'taz’m),  n.  [ME.  fantosme,  OF.  fantosme, 
L .phantasma.  See  phantom.]  1.  A  product  of  phantary  ; 
specif.  :  a  A  mental  image  or  representation  of  a  real  ob¬ 
ject;  a  sensuous  idea  or  impression.  Cf.  species. 

Figures  or  little  features,  of  which  the  description  had  pro¬ 
duced  in  you  no  phantasm  or  expectation.  .Ter.  Taylor. 

In  intellective  cognition  the  object  is  presented  through  the 
phantasm  from  which  the  active  intellect  abstracts  the  intelligible 
species.  N.  Jut.  Encyc. 

b  A  delusive  or  an  illusory  mental  image  ;  either  an  image 
appearing  to  be  real  or  material,  or  a  shadowy  or  airy 
appearance  ;  a  phantom  ;  specter. 

They  be  but  phantasms  or  apparitions.  Raleigh. 


2-  An  apparition  of  a  person,  living  or  dead,  in  a  place 
w'here  his  body  is  known  not  to  be  ;  esp.,  an  apparition 
premonitory  of  death  or  calamity. 

Syn.  —  See  ghost. 

phan-tas'ma  (filn-t5z'md),  n.  ;  pi.  -tasmata  (-t a).  [L.] 

1.  An  illusion,  vision,  or  dream. 

2.  An  apparition  ;  ghost ;  phantasm. 

phan-tas  ma-go'ri  a  (-g<FrT-d;  201),  n.  [NL. ;  Gr.  <f>dv- 
Taa^-a  a  phantasm  -j-  (prob.)  dyopd  an  assembly,  fr.  dyec- 
pav  to  gather.]  1.  An  optical  effect  by  which  figures  on  a 
screen  appear  to  dwindle  into  the  distance,  or  to  rush  to¬ 
ward  the  observer  with  enormous  increase  of  size  ;  also, 
erroneously,  the  apparatus  used  to  produce  this  effect. 
The  latter  consists  of  a  magic  lantern  arranged  to  be  moved 
toward  and  from  the  screen,  with  an  automatic  device  for 
keeping  the  correct  focus.  It  was  formerly  much  used 
by  conjurers,  often  with  dissolving  views,  etc. 

2.  By  extension,  any  of  various  similar  optical  effects. 

3.  Hence,  a  medley  or  shifting  series  of  imaginary  figures, 

illusive  images,  or  real  appearances ;  a  shifting  manifold 
assemblage  of  things  seen  ;  as,  a  phantasmagoria  of  colors 
in  the  sky.  “  This  mental  phantasma gana.’1'1  Scott. 

phan-tas  ma-go'ri-al  (-dl),  a.  Of,  pertaining  to,  resem¬ 
bling,  or  of  the  nature  of,  a  phantasmagoria  ;  phantasma¬ 
goric.  —  phan  tas  ma  go'ri-al-ly,  adv. 
phan  tas'mal  (f5n-t5z'mol),  a.  Pert,  to,  of  the  nature  of, 
or  like,  a  phantasm  ;  spectral ;  illusive  ;  unreal ;  transitory 
as  a  phantasm.  —  phan-tas'mal-ly,  adv. 
phan' tas- mal'i-ty  (fSntSz-mSl'I-ti),  n.  Quality  or  state 
of  being  phantasmal. 

phan-tas  mo-gen'e  sis  (fSn-tSz'mo-jSn'e-sis),  n.  [phan¬ 
tasm  -f-  - genesis .]  The  production  of  phantasms  ;  the 
processes  that  give  rise  to  phantasmal  apparitions.  —  phan 
tasmo-ge-net'ic  (-je-net'Tk),  a.  —  phan-tas  mo-ge-net'- 
i-cal-ly  (-T-kdl-T),  adv. 

phan  tas  mol'o  gy  (f2n't2z-m51'o-jT),  n.  [phantasm  -|- 
The  study  or  investigation  of  phantasms  and  allied 
phenomena.  —  phan-tas  mo  log'i-cal  (fSn-tSz'mo-lbj'T- 
kal),  a. 

phantasy  (fSn'td-si),  n.  ; pi.  -sies  (-sTz).  [See  fantasy.] 
The  power  or  faculty  of  receiving  and  reproducing  sensuous 
impressions  or  ideas ;  the  power  of  creating  mental  repre¬ 
sentations;  also,  an  image,  impression, or  representation  ap¬ 
prehended  or  created  by  this  power.  See  fantasy,  fancy. 
phan'tom  (fSn'twm),  n.  [ME.  fantome,  fantosme  (cf.  also 
ME.  &  OF.  fantesme ),  OF.  fantosme ,  F.  fantome ,  fr.  L. 
phantasma ,  Gr.  (fiauraai na,  fr.  to  show.  See  fancy; 

cf.  pant  to  breathe  quickly,  phantasm,  phase.]  1.  De¬ 
ceit  ;  delusion  ;  mere  appearance  or  seeming. 

In  doubt  we  come  to  see  our  illusion  ;  the  phantoms  of  the  night 
of  thought  vanish  ;  but  the  new  light  comes.  Josiah  Royce 
2  That  which  has  only  an  immaterial  or  nonsubstantial 
existence  ;  an  apparition  ;  specter ;  phantasm  ;  illusion, 
esp.  an  optical  illusion. 

Strange  phaiitoms  rising  as  the  mists  arise  Pope. 

3.  Appearance  ;  visible  semblance  ;  aspect  or  mode  of  be¬ 
ing.  “She  was  a  phantom  of  delight.”  Wordsworth. 

4.  Med.  A  manikin  or  model  of  the  body  or  a  part  of  it. 

5.  Angling.  A  kind  of  collapsible  artificial  bait  imitating 
live  bait  when,  in  use,  it  becomes  filled  with  water. 

Syn.  —  See  ghost. 

phan'tom,  a.  Being,  or  of  the  nature  of,  a  phantom. 

Phantom  isles  are  floating  in  the  skies.  11.  Taylor. 
phantom  circuit,  Elec.,  the  equivalent  of  an  additional 
circuit  or  wire,  in  reality  not  existing,  obtained  by  certain 
arrangements  of  real  circuits,  as  in  some  multiplex  tele¬ 
graph  systems.  See  phantoplex  system.  —  p.  orchid,  an 
orchid  ( Cephalan/hera  oregano)  of  the  Pacific  coast  of  the 
United  States.  —  p.  picture.  Drawing ,  a  picture  in  which 
some  or  all  of  the  outer  parts  are  showm  as  transparent 
shadows  so  as  to  disclose  the  inner  parts.  — P.  Ship  = 
Flying  Dutchman  b.  — p.  tumor,  Med.,  a  swelling,,  esp. 
of  the  abdomen,  due  to  muscular  spasm,  accumulation  of 
flatus,  etc.,  simulating  an  actual  tumor  in  appearance.  It 
occurs  in  hysterical  persons.  — p.  wires,  Elec.,  imaginary 
wires  of  phantom  circuits. 

phan'tO  Plex  system  (fin'to-plgks).  [phantom.  +  multi- 
plex.\  Elec.  A  multiplex  telegraph  employing  a  phantom 
circuit ;  esp.,  the  system  invented  by  F.  W.  Jones. 

Pha'on  (fa'5n),  n.  [L.,  fr.  Gr.  d'dun'.]  In  Greek  legend, 
a  boatman  of  Mitylene.  Sappho  is  fabled  to  have  leaped 
from  the  Leucadian  rock  because  her  love  for  him  was 
not  requited.  He  is  said  to  have  been  originally  an  ugly  old 
man,  but  to  have  been  given  youth  and  beauty  by  Aphrodite 
for  not  accepting  pay  when  lie  carried  her  across  the  sea. 


Pha'raoh  (fa'ro;  fa'ra-o ;  277),  n.  [L.  Pharao ,  Gr.  <t*a- 
paui,  Heb.  par'' oh;  fr.  Egypt,  per-o  great  house.  Cf. 
faro.]  1.  A  title  of  the  sovereigns  of  ancient  Egypt; 

—  used  in  the  Bible  as  a  proper  name,  esp.  of  the  king  by 
whom  Joseph  was  made  assistant  ruler,  and  of  those  under 
whom  the  oppression  and  exodus  of  the  Israelites  occurred. 

2.  [1.  c.]  =  faro.  Obs. 

3.  A  kind  of  strong  ale  or  beer ;  —  called  also  old  Pharaoh 
or  stout  Pharaoh.  Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 

Pha'raoh’ S  ant  (-roz;  -ra-oz).  Zool.  A  little  red  ant 
( Monomorium  p/taraonis),  a  common  household  pest. 
Pharaoh’s  chicken  (  The  Egyptian  vulture.  See  under 
Pharaoh  js  hen.  j  Egyptian. 

Pharaoh’s  serpent  or  serpents,  a  A  yellowish  white 
substance,  mercuric  sulphocyanate,  Hg(SCN )  2,  which  when 
ignited  bums  slowly,  expelling  a  voluminous  brownish 
residue  in  serpentine  form.  Sold  in  egg-shaped  pellets, 
it  is  sometimes  called  Pharaoh' s  serpents'  eggs,  b  The 
residue  above  described,  or  one  similarly  obtained. 

Phar  a-on'ic  (mr'a-5n'Ik),  a.  [Cf.  F.  pharaonique .]  Of  or 
pert,  to  a  Pharaoh  or  the  Pharaohs;  pert,  to,  characteristic 
of,  like,  or  of  the  nature  of,  Pharaoh  (either  the  Pharaoh 
of  the  oppression  or  the  Pharaoh  of  the  Exodus), 
phare  (f£r),  n.  [It.  faro:  cf.  F.  phare.  See  phajios.] 
1  A  lighthouse  ;  a  pharos.  Now  Bare. 

2.  Hence,  a  strait  lighted  by  a  pharos.  Obs. 

Phar  i-sa'ic  (fSr'T-sa'Tk)  I  a.  [L.  Pharisaicus,  Gr.  4>api- 
Phar  i-sa'i-cal  (-sa'T-kdl)  |  (rat/co?.  See  Pharisee.]  1.  Of 
or  pertaining  to  the  Pharisees.  “The  Pharisaic  sect 
among  the  Jews.”  Cudivorth . 

2.  [/.  c.]  Resembling  the  Pharisees  ;  hence:  addicted  to 
external  forms  and  ceremonies  ;  making  a  show  of  religion 
without  the  spirit  of  it ;  formal ;  hypocritical ;  self-right¬ 
eous.  “  Outward  and  Pharisaical  holiness.”  Bacon. 

—  phar  i  sa'i-cal-ly,  dtfu. —  phar  i  sa'i  cal  ness,  n. 
Phar'i  sa  ism  (fSr'T-sa-Tz’m),  n.  [Cf.  F.  pharisa’isme.] 

1.  The  notions,  doctrines,  and  conduct  of  the  Pharisees  aa 
a  sect  ;  fact  of  being  a  Pharisee. 

2.  [/.  c.]  Rigid  observance  of  external  forms  of  religion, 
without  genuine  piety  ;  formalism ;  hypocrisy  ;  a  censorious, 
self-righteous  spirit  in  matters  of  morals  or  manners. 

Phar'i  see  (fSr'T-se),  n.  [OF.  Pharisee ,  L.  Pharisaeus , 
Gr.  <I>aptc7 ato?,  fr.  Heb.  parash  to  separate.]  1.  One  of  the 
members  of  a  school  or  party  among  the  ancient  Jew's,  noted 
for  strict  and  formal  observance  of  rites  and  ceremonies  of 
the  written  law  and  for  insistence  on  the  validity  of  the 
traditions  of  the  elders.  Their  pretensions  to  superior 
sanctity  led  them  to  separate  from  the  other  Jews.  They 
differed  from  the  Sadducees  chiefly  in  traditionalism,  but 
also  in  their  belief  in  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  the  resur¬ 
rection  of  the  body,  future  retribution,  a  coming  Messiah, 
angels,  spirits,  divine  providence,  and  freedom  of  the  will. 
2.  [/.  c.]  a  Hence,  one  who  is  Pharisaical ;  a  formalist; 
a  self-righteous  or  hypocritical  person,  b  See  mugwump. 
phar  ma  ceu'tic  (far/ma-su'tTk),  or,  usually ,  phar'ma- 
ceu'tlcs  (-tTks).  n.  The  science  of  preparing,  using,  or 
dispensing  medicines ;  pharmacy. 

phar  ma  ceu'tl-cal  (-tT-kfil),  a.  [L.  pharmaceuticus ,  Gr. 
$apjuafcevTifc<k,  fr.  <f>appaK€i etv.  See  PHARMACY.]  Of, 
pert,  to,  or  using,  pharmacy.  —  phar  ma-ceu'ti-cal-ly ,  adv. 
phar  ma-ceu'tist  (-tTst),  n.  One  skilled  in  pharmacy  ;  a 
druggist.  See  apothecary,  druggist. 
phar'ma  cist  (far'ma-sTst),  n.  One  skilled  in  pharmacy  ; 
a  pharmaceutist ;  druggist ;  pharmaceutical  chemist. 
phar'ma-CO-  (far'ma-ko-).  Combining  form  from  Greek 
<t>dppaKov ,  drug ,  medicine,  poison. 

phar  ma  co-dy-nam'ics  (-di-nXm'Tks  ;  -dT-),  n.  [pharma- 
co-  -f-  dynamics .]  That  branch  of  pharmacology  which 
treats  of  the  action  and  the  effects  of  medicines, 
phar  ma  cog'no  sy  (  kSg'no-sT),  p har  m  a-cog-no'sis 
(-kSg-no'sTs),  n.  [ pharmaco-  -f  Gr.  yruxrt?  a  knowing.] 
Pharmacology,  or  esp.  that  branch  ot  it  treating  of  the 
characteristics  of  crude  drugs  and  simples, 
phar  mac'o-lite  (far-m2k'6-lit ;  fiir'mn-ko-llt'),  n.  [phar' 
maco-  -j-  - lite .]  Min .  A  monoclinic  mineral,  usually  occur¬ 
ring  in  silky  fibers  of  a  w'liite  or  grayish  color.  It  is  a  hy¬ 
drous  arsenate  of  calcium.  H.,  2-2.5.  Sp.  gr.,  2.64-2.73. 
phar  ma-col' o-gist  (far'md-k<51'$-jTst),  n.  One  skilled  in 
pharmacology. 

phar  ma-col'o-gy  (-jT),  n.  [pharmaco-  -f-  -logy.]  The 
science  of  drugs,  including  materia  medica  and  therapeu¬ 
tics.  —  phar  ma  co  log'ic  (far'md-ki-15j'Tk),  phar  ma- 

co-Iog'i-cal  (  T-kd/),  a.  —  phar  ma-co  log'i  cal-ly,  adv. 


phal-lal'gi  a  (ffl-iai'jT-a),  n. 
[NL.;  yhallo-  4-  -alyia.]  Puin  in 
the  penis.—  phal  lal'glci  -jlk  ),a. 
phai  le-phor'ic  (fftFS-iOr'Tk),  a. 
[Gr.  (fraWryjiopciv  to  bear  the 
phallus.]  Bearing  the  phallus  ; 
of  or  pertaining  to  the  carrying 
of  phallic  emblems, 
phal'li,  n.,  pi.  of  phallus. 
phal'li-cal  (-Y-krtl),  a.  Phallic, 
phal'lism  ( lal'Tzhn),  phal'llafc, 
n.  =  phallicism,  phallicist. 
phal  li'tia  ( Itt-lT'tTs),  «.  [NL.  ; 
phallo-  -+-  -itis.]  Med.  Inflam¬ 
mation  of  the  penis, 
phal'loid  (fttl'oid),  a.  [jihallo- 
+  -oid.]  Resembling  a  penis, 
phal'loid,  a.  Rot.  Pert,  to,  or 
resembling,  the  genus  Phallus 
or  the  family  Pnallace®.  —  n. 
A  fungus  of  this  group, 
phal'lo  plas  ty,  n.  [phallo-  + 
-plasty.]  Surg.  Plastic  surgery 
of  the  penis.  [05s.  Scot.  I 

phallow.  +  fellow,  an  equal.  | 
Phal'lu  ( ffil'oo).  Jiib. 
Phal'lu-ites  (-Its).  D.  Rib. 
Phal'o  nite  (fftl'fi-nlt).  D.  Bib. 
Phal'tl  ( -tT ).  Rib. 

Phal  ti'as  <  fftl-tl'ds).  D.  Bib. 
Phal'tl  el  (fftl'tl-6l).  Bib. 
pha  luc 'co  -Y  felucca. 
pha'nal  (fa'ndl).  Var.  of  fa- 
nal.  Obs.  or  R. 
pha-nat'ic.  +  fanatic. 
phan'cie.  fancy. 
phane.  f  FANE, 
phanekill,  n.  [See  fane  vane.] 
A  little  flag  or  vane.  Obs.  Scot. 
phanelle.  n.  A  kind  of  fan  or 
ecreen,  used  ns  a  sunshade.  Obs. 
pha  ner'ic  (fd-nf*r'Tk),  a.  Pe- 
trog.  Phanerocrystalline. 
phan'er-ite  (fttn'gr-Tt),  a.  [Gr. 
dmi /epos  visible.]  Evident ;  ris¬ 
ible.  Rare. 


Phan  er-o  bran  chl-a'ta  (-?r-l5- 
brfti)/kl-a'ta),  n.  pi.  [NL.  ; 
phanero-  -f  Gr.  ppdy\ia  gills.] 
Zool.  A  division  of  nudibrunch 
gastropods  having  separately  re¬ 
tractile  gills.  —  phan  er-o-bran'- 
c hi  ate  (-br&i)'kl-at),  a. 

Phan  er-o-car'pae(-kiir'pe),  n.pl. 

NL.  ;  phanero-  -+-  Gr.  K<ipno<; 

ruit  (taken  to  mean,  ovary).] 
Syn.  of  Acraspeda.  —  phan - 
er-o  car'pous  (-kar'pfis),  a. 
Phan  er  o-ceph'a-la  (  s6f'd-ld), 
n.  pi.  [NL.  ;  phanero-  +  Gr. 
Ke^ahrj  head.]  Zool.  A  division 
of  Polycluetn  distinguished  by 
the  well-developed  prostomium. 
It  corresponds  to  Errantia  to¬ 
gether  with  many  Sedentaria. 
phan  er-o-co-don'ic  (-kfi-dOn'- 
Ik),  a.  [ phanero-  +  Gr.  ao»5uji/ 
a  bell.l  Zool.  Developing  an 
umbrella  and  becoming  de¬ 
tached  ;  —  applied  to  the  sexual 
zooids  of  certain  hydroids.  Cf. 

A  DELOCO  DON  I  c. 
phftn'er-o-ga'mi-an  (-ga'mY- 
dn),  a.  Rot.  Phanerogamous, 
phan  er-o-ma'nl-a,  n.  [NL.  ; 
phanero-  4-  mania.]  Med.  A 
morbid  habit  of  picking  at  some 
abnormal  growth  on  the  skin, 
the  biting  of  nails,  or  the  like. 
Phan  er  o-zo'ni  a  (-zS'nY -a),  n. 
pi.  [NL.  ;  phanero-  +  Gr.  fwl'7) 
girdle.l  Zool.  An  order  of  star- 
ttshes  distinguished  by  the  large 
marginal  plates. —  phan  er-o- 
zo'n&te  (-nat),  a. 
phang.  +  fano,  n.  V  v. 
phanon  fanon. 
phan'sie  +  fancy. 
phan'si-gar'  (p  a  n's  ?-e  a r' ; 
fan'-  ;  2 IS),  n.  [Ilind.  phansi- 
gdr;  fr.  Ilind.  phansi  snare,  hal¬ 


ter  4-  Per.  -gar,  denoting  the 

agent.]  A  thug.  India 
phan  ta-si'a.  Var.  of  fantasia. 
Phan-ta'si  ast  (fan-ta'zl-fist), 
n.  [Gr.  <l>ai’Taaiao-Tri<;.  See 
phantom.]  1.  Eccl.  Hist.  Oneof 
certain  Aphthartodocette  who 
denied  the  reality  of  Christ’s 
human  body.  [tasies.  I 

2.  [/.  c.]  One  who  deals  in  phan-| 

—  Phan-ta  si  as'tic  (-Is'tik),  a. 
phan'ta  sled.  Var.  of  fanta- 
Sl  ED. 

phantasime,  ».  [It.  fantasima 
phantom.]  A  fantastic  person. 
Obs.  (of  FA  NT  A. ST,  1.1 

phan'ta-8ist( fKn^td-zYst).  Var.  | 
phan-tas  m  a  g  o'r  i  a  n  Mnl, 
phan-tas  ma  gor 'ic  (-g  5  r'Y  k), 
phan  tas  ma  gor'i-cal  (-I-k<ll), 
a.  Phantasmagorial. 
phan  tas'ma-go  rist  (fftn-tfiz''- 
md-go'rTst).  n.  A  producer  or 
exhibitor  of  phantasmagorias 
phan  tas'ma-go  ry  (-gG-rT),  n. 

=  PHANTASMAGORIA. 

phan  tas  ma'li-an  (ffin't&z- 
ma'lt-dn),  a.  Of  or  pertaining 
to  phantasmal  things, 
phan  tas'ma-scope  (fttn-tflz'- 
md-skop),  w.  [phantasma  -f 
-scope.]  =  PHANTASCOPE. 
phan-tas'ma  ta  (-ta),  n.,  pi.  of 

PHANTASMA. 

Phan  tas  mat'ic  ( fftn'tttz-mftt'- 
Ik),  v.  A  Phantasiast. 
phan  tas  mat'ic,  phantas- 
mat'i-cal  (-I-kdl),  a.  [Cf.  L. 
phantasmaticus.]  Phantasmal. 

—  phan  tas  mat'i-cal-ly,  adv. 
phan-tas  ma  tog'ra  phy  (f&n- 
tftz/ma-t5g'rd-fl),  n.  [Gr.  <f>dv- 
raapa,  <f>  air  da  /utarov,  phan¬ 
tasm  +  -graph//.]  A  description 
of  meteorological  phenomena, 
as  rain  bow 8,  etc. 


phan-tas'mic  (f  a  n-t  &  z'm  i  k  >, 
phan  tas'mi-cal  (-mT-kdl),  a. 
Phantasmal.  —  phan-tas 'mi-cal- 
ly,  adv.  [Phantasiast.  I 

Phan-tas'mist  (-mist),  n.  A| 

rhan-tas'mo-graph(  -mo-grAf ),;/ . 

phantasm  +  -graph.]  Photog. 
A  kind  of  printing  box  for  lan¬ 
tern  slides.  [visionary.  I 

phan'tast  (f&n'tnst),  u.  A| 
phan  tas'tic,  phan  tas'ti-cal. 
etc.  Obs.  or  rare  vars.  of  fan¬ 
tastic,  FANTASTICAL,  etc. 
phan  tas 'tick  fantastic. 

phan'tic,  a.  [See  fanatic.]  A 
fanatic.  Obs. 

phan  tom  at'ictfan'tum-fit'Yk), 
a.  Phantasmal, 
phan  tom 'ic  (f  5  n-tO  m'T  k), 
phantom'i-cal, a.  Phantom.— 
phan  tom 'i-cal-ly,  adv. 
phan'tom  ist  (fftn'tMm-Ist),  n. 
A  holder  of  some  theory  as  to 
phantoms;  [cap.]  a  Phantasiast. 
phan'tom-ize,  v.  t.  To  make  a 
phantom  of  ;  hence,  to  explain 
away  by  a  “  spiritual  ”  or  figura¬ 
tive  Interpretation.  —  phan'tom- 
iz  er  (-Tz^r),  n. 

phan  tom  na'tion  (-na'shi7n), 
n.  A  gliost  word  combining  the 
words  phantom  and  nation;  — 
erron.  defined  as  though  a  for¬ 
mation  with  the  suffix  -ation. 
phan'tom-ry,  n.  Phantoms 
collectively. 

phan'tom-ship,  n.  See  -ship. 
phan'tom-y  (f&n'ttfm-I),  a. 
[phantom  +  3d -y.]  Phantom. R. 
phan'tom-y,  n.  [phantom  4- 
lst  -y.]  Illusion  ;  also,  decep¬ 
tion.  Obs. 

phan'to-scope  (ffin'tG-skop),  n. 
[Gr.  </>ai/T05  visible  4-  -scope.] 

i.  =  PHENAKISTOSCOPE. 

2.  A  kind  of  kaleidoscope  into 


w'hich  small  objects  may  be  in¬ 
troduced  to  vary  the  design. 
Pha-nu'el  (  fd-nu'51  ;  ffin'U-£l). 
Bib. 

pha-om'e-ter  (ffi-5m'e-t?r),  ti. 
[Gr.  (fidos  light  4-  -meter.]  A 
photometer.  Obs.  [macopceia.l 
Phar.  Abhr.  Pharmacy;  Phar-| 
Phar'a-cim  (fttr'd-sTm).  Bib. 
Pha'rai  ( ia'rl  ;  -r«I-I).  D.  Rib. 
Pha'ra-o  (  fa'rit-<5).  D.  Bib. 
Pharaoh's  fig.  =  syc  amore  a. 
Pharaoh’s  mouse,  Pharaoh’s 
rat.  The  common  ichneumon 
of  Egypt,  etc. 

Pha'ra-on.  +  Pharaoh. 

Pha  ra  o'nl-an  ( fa'rS-6'nT-dn  ; 
11.5),  a.  Pharaonic.  Obs. 

Phar  a-on'i-cal  ( f  a  r'd-5  n'T- 
kdl),  a.  Pharaonic.  R.  [Bib.\ 
Phar'a-thon  (  fftr'd-thfin).  D.  \ 
Phar  a-tho'ni  (-thS'nl).  D.  Rib. 
Phar'a-thon-ite  (-th5n-It).  D. 
Rib.  [macy.  vlmer.  I 

Phar.  D.  Abhr.  Doctor  of  Phar-| 
Pha  re'o-dus  <  f  d-r  e'C-d  u  s),  n. 
[NL.,  prob.  fr.  Gr.  ^apo?  a  large 
piece  of  cloth  4-  o5ou?  tooth.] 
Pa  Iron.  A  genus  of  fossil  fishe9 
allied  to  the  Osteoglossidas, 
found  in  the  American  Eocene. 
Pha'res  ( fa'rez  ;  115).  Rib. 
Pha'rez  (-rez).  Bib. 

Pha'ri-an  (-ri-dn),  a.  [L.  Pha- 
7-i us.]  Pert,  to  Pharos  ;  hence, 
Obs.,  a.  Sc  n.,  Egyptian. 
Pha-ri'da  ( fd-rf'aa).  D.  Bib. 
harie.  +  fairy. 
ha-ri'ra  (fd-rT'rd).  Bib. 

Phar  i  sae 'an.  Phar  i-se 'an  ( ffir'- 
I-se'dn),  a.  [L.  Pharisaeus ,  Gr. 
•t'apio-aioy.]  =  Pharisaic,  1. 
Phar'i  see  (fftr'I-se),  v.  t.  To 
make  a  Pharisee  of  (one’s  self). 
Rare.  [Pharisaism.  I 

Phar'i-see  ism  (-Iz’m),  n.  =| 


Phariseu.  Phar. see. 
Pharisian,  n.  [F.  pharisien.]  A 
Pharisee.  Obs. 

Pharm.  Abbr.  Pharmaceuti¬ 
cal  ;  pharmacy, 
har'ma  cal.  a.  [Gr.  <t>dppaKOv 
rug.l  Pharmaceutical, 
phar  ma-ceu'tic,  a.  Pharma¬ 
ceutical. 

phar  ma  ceu'ti-cal,  n.  A  phar¬ 
maceutical  preparation. 

fhar-mac'ic  (f  ii  r-m  &  s'l  k),  a. 
h  armaceutical. 

phar  ma-coe'an  (far'md-se'- 
dn).  a.  Also  phar-m&'cl-an. 
A  pharmacist.  Obs. 
phar  ma-cog-no'si-a  (-k5g-n5'- 
sl-d),  ti.  [NL.]  Pharmacog¬ 
nosy. 

phar  ma-cog  nos'ti-cal  (-n8s'- 
tl-kdl),  a.  Of  or  pert,  to  phar¬ 
macognosy.  phar  ma-cog-nos'- 
ti-cal-ly,  adv. 

nhar  ma-cog  nos'tics  (-tTks),  n. 

Pharmacognosy. 

phar  ma-cog'ra-phy  (-khg'rd- 

fl),  n.  [  phaimiaco-  4-  -graphy.] 
A  scientific  description  of  drugs, 
pharmacol.  Abbr.  Pharmacol- 

o?y- 

phar  ma-co-ma'ni-a,  n.  [NL.  ; 
pharmaco-  +  mania.]  Med. 
Morbid  fondness  for  drugs.  — 
pharma-co-ma'ni-ac,  n.  — 
phar  ma  co  ma-ni'a-cal,  a. 
phar  ma  com 'a-thy  (-k  5  in'd- 
thl),  n.  [pharmaco-  4-  Gr. 
HavOaveiu  to  learn.]  =  phar¬ 
macognosy. 

phar  ma  com 'e  ter  (-k  5  m '6- 

t5r),  n.  [pharmaco-  4-  -meter.] 
An  instrument  or  vessel  for 
measuring  medicinal  drugs, 
phar'ma-con  (far'md-kon),  n. 
[NL..  fr.  Gr.  <f>dppaK0v.\  A 
medicine  or  drug;  also,  a  poison. 


food,  fo“ot ;  out,  oil ;  chair  ;  go  ;  sing,  iqk  ;  *i»en,  thin;  nature,  verdure  (250) ;  K  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  ach(144) ;  boN  ;  yet ;  zh_z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Guide. 
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phar  ma  co-pe'di-a  (far'md-ki-pe'dY-d),  n.  [NL. ;  phar- 
maco -  -f-  Gr.  7rcu6eia.  education.]  Instruction  concerning 
medicinal  dtugs  and  preparations;  the  science  of  drugs.  — 

Shar  ma  co-pe'dic  (-pe'dYk  ;  -ped'ik),  a. 

ar  ma-co-pe'dics  (-pe'dYks; -pSd'Yks),  n.  The  scientific 
’study  of  medicinal  drugs  and  preparations, 
phar  ma  co  pce'ia  (-ko-pe'yd),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  <bappaKo- 
TToua  the  preparation  of  medicines  ;  <b<ipp.aKov  medicine  -f- 
notelv  to  make.]  1.  A  book  or  treatise  describing  the  drugs, 
preparations,  etc.,  used  in  medicine,  esp.  one  issued  by 
official  authority  and  considered  standard. 

The  United  States  Pharmacopoeia,  adopted  as  the 
standard  for  the  country  in  the  Food  and  Drugs  Act  of 
June  30, 1906,  is  issued  every  ten  years  after  a  revision  bv  a 
national  convention  of  physicians  and  pharmacists,  ^he 
British  Pharmacopoeia  was  first  issued  in  1864.  Revisions 
appeared  in  1867,  1874,  1885,  and  a  supplement  in  1890. 

2.  A  collection  or  stock  of  drugs. 

3.  A  chemical  laboratory.  Obs. 
phar'ma  CO  poe'ial  (-ydl),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  pharma¬ 
copoeia  ;  according  to  the  pharmacopoeia, 
phar  ma-cop'o  list  (-k5p'o-lYst),  n.  [L.  pharmacopola,  Gr. 
< frapp-CLKOTrujAr)  c ;  </> ap/xaKOv  medicine  -f-  nioAeiv  to  sell.]  One 
who  sells  drugs  ;  an  apothecary  ;  a  druggist, 
phar'ma-co  sid'er-ite  (-ko-sYd'er-it),  n.  [ pharmaco -  + 
siderite.]  Min .  A  hydrous  arsenate  of  iron,  commonly 
occurring  in  green  or  yellowish  green  cubic  crystals ;  cube 
ore.  H.,  2.5.  Sp.  gr.,  2.9-3. 

phar'ma  cy  (far'md-sY),  n.;  pi.  -cies  (-siz).  [ME .fermacie, 
OF .far  made,  pharmacie,  F  .pharmacie,  Gr.  <bapp.aKeia,  fr. 
<f)appa<€V€ iv  to  administer  or  use  medicines,  fr.  <b6.pp.aKov 
medicine.]  1.  A  medicinal  preparation  ;  a  remedy.  Obs. 

2.  Act  of  using  or  administering  drugs  or  remedies.  Rare. 

3.  Art  or  practice  of  preparing  and  preserving  drugs,  and 
of  compounding  and  dispensing  medicines  according  to  pre¬ 
scriptions  of  physicians  ;  the  occupation  of  an  apothecary 
or  a  pharmaceutical  chemist. 

4.  A  place  w  here  medicines  are  compounded  or  dispensed ; 
a  drug  store  ;  an  apothecary’s  shop. 

phar'ma  kos  (far'ind-k5s),  n. ; pi.  -koi  (-koi).  [Gr.  <f>appa- 
kos.]  Gr.  Rclig.  One  sacrificed  as  a  scapegoat ;  hence,  a 
worthless  fellow. 

pha-rol'o-gy  (fa-rol'6-jT),  n.  [Gr.  <bapo<;  lighthouse-f--/op?/.] 
Art  or  science  treating  of  lighthouses  and  signal  lights, 
pha'ros  (fa'rSs;  115),  n.  [L.,  fr.  Gr.  $dpo?,  fr.  ‘l»apo?  an 
island  in  the  Bay  of  Alexandria,  where  King  Ptolemy  Phila- 
delplius  built  a  famous  lighthouse.]  1.  [ cap."]  The  light¬ 
house  built  on  the  island  of  Pharos ;  hence  [l.  c.],  any 
lighthouse  or  beacon  to  guide  seamen. 

2.  A  light  likened  to  a  lighthouse,  as  a  ship’s  lantern, 
pha  ryn'ge  al  (fd-rYn'je-dl ;  fSr'Yn-je'fil ;  277),  a.  ,  [See 
pharynx.]  Pertaining  to,  or  in  the  region  of,  the  pharynx, 
pharyngeal  aponeuroBis,  Anal .,  the  middle  or  fibrous  coat  of 
the  walls  of  the  pharynx.  —  p.  bone,  Zoo/.,  in  fishes,  one  of 
the  bones  of  the  pharynx ;  specif.,  an  inferior  pharyngeal, 
or  hypopliaryngeal  (which  see)  or  a  pharyngobranchial 
(which  see).  —  p.  clefts  or  slits.  Zool.  &  Embryol.  =  vis¬ 
ceral  clefts.  —  p.  plexus.  Anat.  a  A  plexus  formed  by 
branches  of  the  glossopharyngeal,  pneumogastric,  and 
sympathetic  nerves,  which  supplies  the  mus<Hes  and  mu¬ 
cous  membrane  of  the  pharynx,  etc.  b  Either  of  a  pair  of 
small  venous  plexuses  at  the  side  of  and  behind  the  phar¬ 
ynx.  —  p.  teeth,  Zoo/.,  the  teeth  developed  on  the  pharyn¬ 
geal  bones,  esp.  the  hypopharyngeals,  in  many  fishes.  —  p. 
tonsil,  Anat..  a  mass  of  lymphoid  tissue  at  the  back  of  the 
pharynx  between  the  Eustachian  tubes.  Hypertrophy  of 
this  tissue  forms  the  growths  termed  adenoids. 
pharyn-gis'mus  (fSr'Tn-jYz'mils ;  cf.  laryngismus),  n. 

[NL.  See  pharynx.]  Med.  Spasm  of  the  pharynx, 
phar'yn-gi'tis  (fSr'Yn-jl'tYs),  n.  [NL.  \pharyngo--\-  -itis.] 
Med.  Inflammation  of  the  pharynx. 

pha-ryn'go-  (fd-rYrj'go-),  pharyng*.  Combining  forms 
from  Greek  <f>apvyl <bapvyyo<;,  pharynx. 
pha  ryn  go  bran'chi  al  (-brSq'kY-dl),  a.  [ pharyngo -  -f- 
branchial .]  Zo‘61.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  pharynx  and  the 
branchiae  ;  specif.,  designating,  or  pertaining  to,  the  dorsal 
bony  elements  in  the  branchial  arches  of  fishes.  In  teleosts 
there  are  always  four  pairs  of  these  bones,  and  tw'oormore 
pairs  may  be  provided  with  teeth  opposed  to  those  of  the 
hypopharyngeals.  Called  also  upper ,  or  superior,  pharyn¬ 
geal.  —  n.  A  pharyngobranchial  bone, 
pha  ryn'go-cele  (fd-ni]'g6-sel),  n.  \_pharyngo- -\- -cele.] 
Med.  A  pouchlike  dilatation  in  the  wall  of  the  pharynx. 
Phar  yn  gog'na-thl  (far'Yrj-gSg'nri-thi),  n.pl.  [NL.  See 
pharynx;  gnathic.]  Zool.  A  division  of  teleost  fishes  in 
which  the  lower  pharyngeal  bones  are  united,  comprising 
the  scaroid  and  labroid  fishes,  and  formerly,  also,  the 
chroinid  and  embioticoid  fishes.  —  pha  ryn'gog-nath  (fd- 
rli/gSg-nSth ),a.<$-  n.  —  phar  yn-gog'na  thous  (-thus),  a. 


phar'yn-gol'o-gy  (fSr'Yq-gbl'o-jY),  n.  [ pharyngo -  +  -lo¬ 
gy.']  Anat.  That  branch  of  medical  science  treating  of  the 
pharynx  and  its  diseases.  —  pha  ryn  go  log'i  cal  (fd-rli)'- 
go-15j'T-kdl),  a. 

pha-ryn'go  scope  (fd-rYq'gq-skop),  n.  [pharyngo-  -f- 
-scope.]  An  instrument  for  inspecting  the  pharynx, 
phar  yn-gos'co  py  (fXr'Yij-gSs'kd-pT),  n.  Med.  The  in¬ 
spection  of  the  pharynx,  as  by  the  pharyngoscope, 
phar'yn-got'o-my  (fSr'Tij-gSt'S-mi),  n.  [pharyngo-  + 
-tomy.]  Surg.  The  operation  of  cutting  into  the  pharynx, 
as  to  remove  a  tumor  or  anything  obstructing  the  passage, 
phar'ynx  (f&r'Yrjks),  n. ;  pi.  pharynges  (fd-rln'jez).  [NL., 
fr.  Gr.  <f>apvy£,  -vyyos :  cf.  F.  pharynx.]  Anat.  6c  Zool. 
The  part  of  the  alimentary  canal  between  the  cavity  of  the 
mouth  and  the  esophagus.  In  man  it  is  a  conical,  muscu- 
lomembranous  tube  about  four  and  a  half  inches  long,  con¬ 
tinuous  above  with  the  mouth  and  nasal  passages,  and  com¬ 
municating  through  the  Eustachian  tubes  with  the  ears, 
and  extending  downward  (past  the  opening  into  the  larynx) 
to  the  lower  border  of  the  cricoid  cartilage,  where  it  is  con¬ 
tinuous  with  the  esophagus.  In  the  lower  vertebrates  and 
embryos  of  higher  forms,  the  walls  of  the  pharynx  contain 
the  branchial  or  visceral  arches  and  clefts  (see  under  bran¬ 
chial),  and  in  w  ater-breathing  vertebrates  bear  the  gills. 
In  many  fishes  they  bear  teeth.  The  branchial  sac  of  tuni- 
cates  is  a  modified  pharynx.  In  many  invertebrates  the 
anterior  part  of  the  alimentary  canal  behind  the  mouth  is 
called  pharynx ,  esp.  when  differentiated  by  being  thick- 
walled  and  muscular.  In  worms  it  is  often  protrusible  and 
armed  with  teeth,  or  is  a  powerful  sucking  organ, 
phase  (faz),  n.  [NL.  phasis.  Gr.  4>aa <s,  fr.  <f)a lvuv  to  make 
to  appear  :  cf.  F.  phase.  See  phenomenon,  phantom  ;  cf. 
emphasis.]  1.  Astron.  A  particular  appearance  or  state 
in  a  regularly  recurring  cycle  of  changes  with  respect  to 
quantity  of  illumination  or  form  of  illuminated  disk  ;  as, 
the  phases  of  the  moon  or  planets.  See  moon,  lllust. 

2.  Any  one  of  different  and  varying  appearances  of  an 
object ;  any  appearance  or  aspect  of  an  object  of  mental 
apprehension  or  view  ;  any  of  a  number  of  varying  aspects 
of  a  thing  ;  as,  the  problem  has  many  phases. 

3.  Physics.  In  uniform  circular  motion,  simple  harmonic 
motion,  or  in  the  periodic  changes  of  any  magnitude  vary¬ 
ing  according  to  a  simple  harmonic  law  (as  sound  vibra¬ 
tions,  alternating  electric  currents,  etc.),  the  point  or  stage 
in  the  period  to  which  the  rotation,  oscillation,  or  variation 
has  advanced,  considered  in  its  relation  to  a  standard  posi¬ 
tion  or  assumed  instant  of  starting.  This  relation  is  com¬ 
monly  expressed  in  angular  measure,  one  cycle  or  period 
being  36(F,  or  2tt  (radians) ;  thus,  when  the  equation  of  the 
varying  magnitude  is  y—  a  sin  (to/  —  e),  the  phase  is  given 
by  the  angle  (i ol  —  e),  ‘w  here  <o  is  angular  velqcity  and  e  is 
the  angle  of  epoch  determining  the  phase  of  vibration,  etc., 
when  the  time.  /,  is  zero.  If  one  complete  cycle  is  taken  as 
the  unit,  the  phase  is  the  angle  (w/  —  e)  divided  by  360°,  or 
2? r,  and  is  equal  to  the  elapsed  time  divided  by  the  period. 
Such  periodic  variations  are  well  represented  by  sine  curves, 
and  the  phase  relations  or  the  phases  of  two  or  more  such 
quantities  are  shown  by  the  relative  positions  of  the  crests 
and  hollows  of  such  curves.  Magnitudes  whose  maximum 
values  are  simultaneous  are  said  to  be  of  the  same  phase  or 
to  be  in  phase  ;  otherwise  they  are  said  to  be  of  a  different 
phase  or  out  of  phase,  the  difference  between  the  times  of 
their  maxima  (measured  in  angular  measure  oras  a  fraction 
of  a  period)  being  the  phase  difference.  Two  periodic  quan¬ 
tities  a i  sin  (to/  —  ei)  and  a-i  sin  (to/  —  e2)  have  a  phase  differ¬ 
ence  of  t-2—  cj.  Magnitudes  whose  phase  difference  is  180° 
are  said  to  be  of  opposite  phase.  In  electricity,  a  single  al¬ 
ternating  current  is  termed  a  single-phase  current,  whereas 
several  currents  differing  in  phase  are  termed  polyphase,  or 
multiphase,  currents  ;  thus  in  a  three-phase  system  or  ap¬ 
paratus  three  currents  flow,  differing  in  phase  from  each 
other  by  120° ;  in  a  diphase  system  two  currents  flow, 
differing  in  phase  by  90°,  etc.  A  polyphase  system  is  bal¬ 
anced  when  the  currents  of  the  several  phases  are  equal. 

4.  Phys.  Chem.  A  homogeneous,  physically  distinct  por¬ 
tion  of  matter  in  a  nonhomogeneous  system  ;  as,  the  three 
phases ,  ice,  water,  and  aqueous  vapor.  A  phase  may  be 
either  a  single  chemical  substance  or  a  mixture,  as  of  gases. 

5.  Zool.  In  certain  birds  and  mammals,  one  of  two  or  more 
color  variations  characteristic  of  the  species,  but  independ¬ 
ent  of  the  ordinary  seasonal  and  sexual  differences,  and 
often  also  of  age.  Some  of  the  herons  which  appear  in  white 
and  colored  phases  (cf.  dichromatism),  and  certain  squirrels 
which  are  sometimes  uniformly  blackish  instead  of  the 
usual  coloration,  furnish  examples.  Color  phases  occur 
also  in  other  animals,  notably  in  butterflies. 

phase  of  a  complex  variable  x  4-  iy,  Math.,  any  angle  whose 

tangent  is  | ;  specif.,  the  angle  from  the  x  axis  to  the  radius 
vector  of  the  point  x  4-  iy  in  the  Argand  diagram, 
phase  angle.  Physics.  The  angle  expressing  phase  or 
phase  difference.  See  phase,  n.,  3. 


phase  converter  Elec.  A  machine  for  converting  an  al¬ 
ternating  current  into  an  alternating  current  of  a  different 
number  of  phases  and  the  same  frequency, 
phase  displacement-  Elec.  A  change  of  phase  whereby 
an  alternating  current  attains  its  maximum  later  or  earlier. 
An  inductance  would  cause  a  lag,  a  capacity  would  cause  an 
advance,  in  phase. 

phase  meter,  or  pliase'meter,  n.  Elec.  A  device  for 
measuring  the  difference  in  phase  of  two  alternating  cur¬ 
rents  or  electromotive  forces. 

plia  se'o  lin  (id-se'6-lin),  n.  Physiol.  Chem.  A  typical 
globulin  first  identified  in  the  kidney  bean  ( Phaseolus  vul¬ 
garis),  but  also  common  to  other  species.  Cf.  phaselin. 
Pha  se'o  lus  (-lus),  n.  [L.]  Bot.  A  large  genus  of  fnbaceous 
herbs,  widely  distributed  throughout  warm  regions  and 
including  most  of  the  true  American  beans.  They  have 
flowers  in  axillary  racemes  or  panicles,  the  corolla  with  a 
spirally  twisted  keel.  Various  species  yield  edible  seeds, 
and  several,  as  P.  multi florus,  the  scarlet  runner,  are  grown 
for  ornament.  See  bean,  1  a,  also  Lima  bean,  Sieva  bean, 
1st  gram  b.  —  pha  se'o  lous  (-1ms),  a.  Obs. 
phase  rule.  Phys.  Chem.  A  generalization  with  regard 
to  systems  of  chemical  equilibrium,  discovered  by  Prof.  J. 
Willard  Gibbs.  It  may  be  stated  thus  :  The  degree  of  vari¬ 
ableness  {number  of  degrees  of  freedom)  of  a  system  is  equal 
to  the  number  of  components  minus  the  number  of  phases, 
plus  tiro.  ThuSj  if  the  components  be  salt  and  water,  and 
the  phases  salt,  ice,  saturated  solution,  and  vapor,  the  sys¬ 
tem  is  invariant,  that  is,  there  is  only  one  set  of  conditions 
under  which  these  four  phases  can  exist  in  equilibrium.  If 
only  three  phases  be  considered,  the  system  is  uni  variant, 
that  is,  the  fixing  of  one  condition,  as  temperature,  deter¬ 
mines  the  others.  A  system  having  two  components  and 
two  phases  is  bivariant,  etc.  See  phase,  4,  component,  3. 
phase  splitter  Elec.  A  device  by  which  a  single-phase 
current  is  split  into  two  or  more  currents  diff  ering  in  phase. 
It  is  used  in  starting  single-phase  induction  motors, 
phase  splitting.  Elec.  The  debasing  of  the  two  parte 
of  a  single  alternating  current  in  two  dissimilar  branches 
of  a  given  circuit. 

-pha'si-a  (-fa'zhY-a),  -phasy.  [NL.  -phasia,  Gr.  -<ba<ria  (as 
in  a<l>a<jia  aphasia),  fr.  4>avcu  to  speak.]  A  combining  form 
denoting  speech  ;  as,  a phasia,  a phasy,  dysphasia,  etc. 

Pha  si-an'i-dae  (fa'sliTdln'T-de),  n.  pi.  [NL. ;  L.  phasi- 
auus  pheasant,  fr.  Gr.  <f>aaiav6<;  -f-  idse.  See  pheasant.] 
Zool.  A  large  family  of  gallinaceous  birds  including 
the  Asiatic  pheasants,  domestic  fowls,  jungle  fowls,  ar- 
gus  pheasants,  peacocks,  Old  World  partridges,  etc.  By 
some  it  is  extended  to  include  the  turkeys  and  guinea 
fowls,  and  sometimes  the  grouse  and  American  partridges. 
The  typical  subfamily,  Pha'si  a-ni'nae  (-d-nl'ne),  is  vari¬ 
ously  limited,  but  typified  by  the  common  pheasant, 
phas'ing  (faz'Tug),  a.  Elec.  Pertaining  to  phase  or  differ¬ 
ences  of phase.— phasing  current,  the  momentary  current  be¬ 
tween  two  alternating-current  generators  when  juxtaposed 
in  parallel  and  not  agreeing  exactly  in  phase  or  period.  — 
p.  transformer,  any  of  several  transformers  (there  must  bo 
at  least  two)  for  changing  phase.  See  T  connection. 
pha'sis  (fa'sls),  n.;pl.  phases  (-sez).  [NL.]  1.  =  phase,  1,. 
Also,  of  the  moon,  the  first  appearance  of  the  disk. 

2.  A  mode  or  manner  of  being  ;  phase. 

To  the  sensitive  .  .  .  phasis  of  our  nature.  J.  S.  Mill . 
-phasy.  A  combining  form  denoting  speech.  See  -phasia. 
pheas'ant  (fSz'ant),  n.  [ME.  fesant,  fesaunl ,  OF.  Jaisant , 
faisan,  F.  faisan,  L.  phasianus,  Gr.  <}>aaiav6<;  (sc.  opv n)  the 
Phasian  bird,  pheasant,  fr.  a  river  in  Colchis.]  1.  Any 
of  numerous  large,  long-tailed,  brilliantly  colored,  galli¬ 
naceous  birds  constituting  Phasianus  and  several  allied 
genera,  natives  of  Asia  and  the  adjacent  islands.  One  spe¬ 
cies  ( P .  colchicus),  the  common  pheasant,  whose  range  ex¬ 
tended  to  southeast  Europe,  was  long  ago  introduced  into 
England  and  other  parts  of  Europe,  where  it  is  common  in 
a  wild  or  half-wild  state  and  very  widely  bred  for  a  game 
bird.  Its  color  is  chiefly  rich  chestnut,  or  golden  brown 
barred  and  laced  with  black.  The  head  and  neck  are 
mostly  iridescent  greenish  blue  and  the  naked  skin  about 
the  eye  is  red.  The  ring-necked  pheasant  (P.  torquatus)  of 
China,  with  a  white  neck  ring,  and  P.  versicolor  of  Japan, 
which  is  green  below,  have  also  been  widely  introduced  into 
Europe  and  interbred  with  the  common  species.  The  com¬ 
mon  and  the  ring-necked  species  have  also  been  naturalized 
in  various  other  parts  of  the  world,  and  many  other  species 
are  often  kept  in  confinement.  Other  important  species 
are  the  argus,  blood ,  golden,  kallege ,  Moiigolian,  and  silver 
pheasants,  and  the  monals  and  tragopans.  See  these  terms. 

2.  Any  of  various  birds  having  real  or  fancied  resemblance 
to  a  pheasant ;  as :  a  The  ruffed  grouse.  Southern  U.  S. 
b  The  leipoa.  Australia,  c  A  lyre  bird.  Australia,  d  The 
magpie.  Local,  Eng.  e  Any  of  various  guans.  South 
America,  f  A  francolin  ;  esp.,  Francolinus  capensis  and 
Pternistes  nudicollis.  South  A frica. 

3.  An  artificial  fly  having  a  yellow  silk-ribbed  body,  wings 
of  English  pheasant  feathers,  and  a  brown  hackle. 


har'ma-co-pe'ia,  -pe'ial,  etc. 

'ars.  of  pharmacopoeia,  etc. 
phar  ma-co-ptE'ian  (-k  6-p  e'- 
ytfn),  a.  a  Versed  in  the  phar- 
macopceia.  Obs.  b  Pharfnaco- 
pccial.  //are  —  n.  One  versed 
in  the  pharmacopoeia.  Obs. 
phar  ma  co-poe'ist  (-pe'Tst),  n. 
A  compiler  of  a  pharmacopoeia, 
phar'ma  co-pole',  n.  A  phar- 
macopolist.  Obs. 
phar  ma-c  o-p  o  1'1-tan,  rj  A 
pliurmacopolist.  Obs  —  a.  Per¬ 
taining  to  phannacopoly.  Obs. 
pharmacopoly,  n.  An  apothe¬ 
cary’s  shop.  Obs. 
pharmond.  firman.  [ros.I 
pharo.  i*  pharaoh,  faro:  ph a- I 
pharol,  u.  [It.  farolo  a  beacon, 
a  lantern  in  a  ship.]  A  ship’s 
light.  Obs. 

Pna-rom'a-cruB  (fd-rSm'd- 
krtfs),  n.  [NL.  ;  Gr.  <J>apos 
mantle  -4-  paKpos  long.]  Zool. 
The  genus  of  trogons  consisting 
of  the  quetzal  and  allied  species. 
Pharoo.  4*Pharaob. 
pha'ros  (fa'rbs  ;  115),  n.  [Gr. 
flSapo?.]  A  cloak.  Rare. 
Pha'rosh  (  rQsh).  Bib. 
Phar'par  (fiir'par),  Bit).  A 
river  of  Damascus.  2  Kim/s  v.12. 
Phar  san'da  tha  (fa  r-sa  n'd  d- 
thd).  D.  Bib. 
phar'sang.  ^  farsang. 
Pha-ru'da  (f«i-roo'dd).  D.  Bib. 
Phar'u-e  (far'df»-e).  D.  Bib. 
phary.  +  fairy. 
pharyng-.  See  pharyngo-. 
pha  ryn'gal  (f  a-r  \  n'gdl),  a. 
Pharyngeal.  Rare. 


phar'yn-gal'gi-a  (fttUlij-gfil'- 

jT-d),  n.  [NL.;  pharyngo-  4-  -al- 
»//«.]  Me<t.  Pain  in  the  phar¬ 
ynx.  phar  yn  gal'gic  (-jTk),  a '. 
phar  yn-ge'al,  n.  A  pharyngeal 
hone.  See  pharyngeal,  a. 
phar  yn-gec'to-my  <  f&r'ln-j5k'- 
tfl-ml),  n.  [pharyngo-  +  -ec- 
tomi/.]  Excision  of  a  part  of  the 
pharynx.  [Pharyngeal.//.] 
pha  ryn'gic  (f  d-r  T  n'j  T  k),  a.| 
phar  yn-git'ic  (f&r'Tn-jTt'lk),  a. 
Med.  Pertaining  to,  or  affected 
with,  pharyngitis 
Pha-ryn'go-bran'chl-i  (fd-rYi)/- 
gO-brftij'kT-I),  n.  pi.  [NL.  See 
PH  MiVNGO-  :  -BRANCH  I  A.] 
Zool.  Syn.  of  Leptocardii. — 
pha-ryn'go-branch,  pha-ryn'- 
go-bran'chi-ate,  a.  Sr  jt. 
pha-ryn'go-dvn'i-a  (-dYn'Y-d  ; 
-dl'nY-),  ii.  [NL.  :  pharyngo-  + 
-odynia.]  Med.  Pain  in  the 
pharynx.  [See  pharyngo-.I 
p  h  a-r  y  n'go-ep'i  g  lo  t't  1  c,  a.  | 
pha-ryn  go-e  so-phag'e-al  ( f  d- 
rYij'g/i-e'so-ffij'S-dl),  a.  See 

PHAR  YNGO-. 

pha-ryn'go-la-ryn'ge-al  (-1  a- 

rin'je-dl  ;  -l&r'Yn-je'dl),  a.  See 
pharyngo-. 

p  h  a-r  y  n'g  o-l  a  r  y  n-g  i't  1  s,  n. 

[NL.]  Mtd.  Pharyngitis  and 
laryngitis  combined, 
pha-ryn  go-my-co'siB,  n.  [NL.] 
Fungous  disease  of  the  pharynx, 
pha-ryn  go-na'8al.  a.  Anat.  See 

PHARYNGO-.  [PHARYNGO-.  j 

pha-ryn  go-oe'8o  phag'e-al.  See| 
pha-ryn  go-o'ral.  «.  See  pha- 
R  YN  GO-.  [See  PHA  RYNGO-.  | 

i  pha-ryn'go-pal'a-tlme.  a.  Anat.  \ 


phar'yn-gop'a-thy(  ffi^Yq-gbp'- 

d-thY),  74.  [  pharyngo-  4-  -pa- 
thy .]  Disease  of  the  pharynx, 
pha-ryn  go  ple'gi-a  (fd-rYi)'gCi- 
ple'jY-d),  74.  [NL.  ;  phan/ngo- 
-4-  - plegia .]  Also  pha-ryn'go- 
ple'gy  (fd-rtri'go-ple'iY).  Med. 
Paralysis  of  the  muscles  of  the 
pharvnx.  —  pha  ryn'go-pleg'ic 
(-plej'lk  ;  -ple'jYk),  a. 
pha-ryn' go-pleu'ral,  a.  Zool. 
Pertaining  to  the  pharynx  and 
lateral  walls  of  the  body. 
Pha-ryn  gop  neus'ta  (fa-r  Yi)'- 
gOp-nQs'td),  74.  pi.  [NL.  ; 
pharyngo -  -1-  Gr.  nvetr  to 

breathe.]  Zool.  A  group  of  in 
vertebrates  including  the  Tuni- 
cata  and  Enteropneueta  —  pha- 
ryn  gop-neus'tal  (-tdl),  a. 
pha-ryn'go-spasm  (g/i-6p&z’m), 
74.  Spasm  of  the  pharynx, 
pha-ryn'go  tome  (-tom),  n. 
f  pharyngo-  4  -tome.]  Surg.  An 
instrument  for  incising  or  scari¬ 
fying  the  tonsils,  etc. 

Pharysew  +  Pharisee 
Phar'zites  (far'zTts).  Bib. 
Phas-cog'a-le  (fks-kbg'd-le),  n. 
[NL.  ;  Gr.  (/ido’/ctoAo?  pouch  -f 
■yaArj  weasel.]  Zool.  A  genus  of 
small,  rntlike,  chiefly  arboreal, 
pob’protodont  marsupials  of  the 
Australian  region. 

Phas  co-larc'tos  (fUs'ko-lark'- 
t5s),  72.  [NL.  ;  Gr.  </)d<r»ccoAo? 
pouch  4-  a p«T09  bear.]  Zool. 
The  genus  consisting  of  the 
koala,  and  constituting  a  sub¬ 
family,  Phase  o-l  arc-tl'nae 


(-liirk-tl'ne),  of  Phalangeridae 
Phas-col'o  mys  (Ifts-kQl'O-mYs), 
72.  [NL.;  Gr.  ^xxo’/ccoAo?  pouch 
4-  MV5  mouse.]  Zool.  The  genus 
of  marsupials  consisting  of  the 
wombats  and  constituting  the 
family  Phas'co-1  o-my'l-dse 
(fUs'k/i-ln-ml'i-de).  —  phas'eo- 
lome  (ffis'k/i-ldm),  74. 
Phae-col'o-nu8  ( ffts-kbl'ij-nbs), 
72.  [NL.  ;  Gr.  (/latTKioAo?  pouch 
4-  ovo<;  aBs.]  Palcon.  A  genus 
of  Pleistocene  Australian  dipro- 
todont  marsupials  allied  to  the 
wombats,  and  ns  large  as  tapirs. 
Phas'cum  (ffts'kum),  72.  [NL., 
fr.  Gr.  <1)6<tkov  a  tree  moss.]  Bot. 
A  small  genus  of  terrestrial  cleis- 
tocarpous  mosses,  with  costate 
leaves  and  subglobose  or  ovate- 
9blong  immersed  capsules 
phase  (faz),  v.  t.  Occasional 
spelling  of  faze,  to  perturb. 
Pha-ae'a  (fd-se'd)  D.  Bib. 
Pha-se'ah  (-d).  Bib. 
pha'se-al  (fa'z?-dl),  a.  Phasic, 
pha'sel  (fa'z<?l),  n.  [Cf.  fa- 
sels,  Phaseolus.]  The  kidney 
bean.  Cf.  FASKLS.  Obs.  or  R. 
phase'less,  n.  See  -less. 
pha'se-lin  (fS'sP-lYn),  n.  [See 
Phaseolus.]  Chem.  A  globulin, 
more  soluble  than  pliaseolin, 
contained  in  the  kidney  bean, 
pha'se-my  (-mY),72..  [NL.  Pha- 
seolus  s^mierectus.]  An  erect 
annual  tropical  bean  ( Phaseolus 
semierectus),  used  for  forage, 
pha^e-o-man'nite  (-/i-m&n'Tt), 
74.  [So  called  because  found  in 


the  unripe  fruit  of  the  bean 
(Phaseolus  vulgaris)  ;  see  man- 
nite.]  Chem.  =  inosite. 

pha  ae-om'e-ter  (f  a'z  mri- 

tt-r),  74.  Elec.  =  PHASEMETER 
Phas'er-on  cf&s'er-Sn).  D.  Bib. 
pha'ses.  n.,  pi.  of  imiasis. 
phase  transformer.  Elec.  = 

PHASING  TRANSFORMER, 
phase'-wound  (laz'wound'ba. 
Elec.  Designating  an  induction 
motor  having  its  secondary 
wound.  Cf.  SQUIRREL  CAGE. 
Pha  si-a-nel'la  ( fa'sY-d-n/l'd), 
u.  [NL.,  dim.  of  L.  phasianus 
pheasant.)  Zohl.  Agenusof  ma¬ 
rine  rhipidoglossate  gastropods 
constituted  by  the  pheasant 
shells.  It  is  the  type  of  a  family, 
Pha  si  a  nel'li-dae  (-Y-de). 
pha'si-an'ic  (fa'sT-lin'Yk),  a. 
[Gr.  (^acnapos  pheasant.]  Of  or 
pertaining  to  pheasants.  Rare. 
pha'si-a  nine  (fa'sY-a-nln; 
-nYn  ;  183),  a.  [L.  phasianinus. 
See ’pheasant.]  Zool.  Of  or 
pertaining  to  the  pheasants.— 
pha'8i-a-noid  (-noid),  a. 
phasiant.  +  pheasant. 

Pha  si-a'nus  (f  a's  Y-a'n  u  s),  n. 
See  Phasian  1  d.e.]  Zool.  The 
genus  containing  the  typical 
pheasants. 

phaa'ic  (faz'Yk).  a.  Of,  pertain¬ 
ing  to,  or  jof  the  nature  of,  a 
phase  or  phases, 
phaslol.  +  PHASEL. 

PhaB'i-ron  (f&6'Y-r5n),  n.  Bib. 
A  Nabatiean  tribe, 
phaam  (f&z’m),  phas'ma  (fftz'- 
md  ;  -ftts'-),  74.  [L.  phasma,  Gr. 


<ba.ap.o..  See  phase.]  An  ap¬ 
pearance  ;  as  :  a  Any  unusual 
phenomenon  in  the  air  ;  a  mete¬ 
or.  Obs.  b  An  apparition  ;  phan¬ 
tom.  Obs.  or  Archaic. 
Phas'mi-dae  (faz'mY-de  ;  fas'-)» 
74.  pi.  [NL.  See  phasm.  Prob. 
from  its  “  mimicking  ”  inani¬ 
mate  objects.]  Zool.  A  family 
of  cursorial  Orthoptera  consist¬ 
ing  of  the  leaf  insects  and  stick 
insects.  The  type  genus  is  Phaa'- 
ma  (-ma).  —‘phas 'mid  (-mid), 
74.  —  phas'moid  (-moid),  a. 
phas'sa-chate(fas'd-kat),n.  [Gr. 
<baaaa  wood  pigeon  4  «xaTTl? 
agate.]  The  lead-colored  agate  j 
—  from  its  color.  Obs. 

Phas'8a  ron  (f&s'ri-rbn).  Bib. 
phat.  f  fat,  a  vat. 
phat'a-gin  (f&t'd-jYn),  72.  [Gr. 
<baTTayr)<;.]  A  pangolin  ( Manis 
trtradactyia).  Obs. 

Phat  a-i'a  ( f&t'it-T'd),  Phath'a- 
hi'a  (fath'd-hl'd).  Pha-tu'el 
(fd-tu'el),  Phatu'res  (-rez), 
Pha'u  (fa'fi).  I).  Bib. 

Ph.  B.  Abbr.  Philosophise  Bac- 
calanreus  (L.,  Bachelor  of  Phi¬ 
losophy).  [Chemist.] 

Ph.  C.  ‘  Abbr.  Pharmaceutical! 
Ph.  D.  Abbr.  Philosophia?  Doc¬ 
tor  (L.,  Doctor  of  Philosophy), 
phe'al  (fe'dl),  74.  A  character¬ 
istic  cry  of  a  jackal, 
pheare.  Obs.  or  Scot.  var.  of 
fere,  companion, 
phearae.  +  fers. 
pheasant  cuckoo.  A  coucal. 
pheasant  duck,  a  The  pintail, 
b  A  merganser.  Local ,  U.  S . 


ale,  senate,  c&re,  S,m,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofa ;  eve,  £vent,  6nd,  recent,  maker;  Ice,  Ill;  old,  obey,  orb,  ddd,  sSft,  connect ; 

11  Foreign  Word.  +  Obsolete  Variant  of.  -(-combined  with.  =  equals. 


use,  unite,  urn,  up,  circus,  menu ; 
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PHERSEPHONEIA 


pheas'ant-ry  (fSz'ant-rT),  n.  ;  pi.  -ries  (-rlz).  A  place  for 
keeping  and  rearing  pheasants. 

pheas'ant’s-eye'  (fez'ants-i'),  n.  a  A  ranunculaceous 
garden  plant  (Adonis  autumnal  is) ;  —  called  also  garden 
pink,  b  =  garden  PINK  a.  C  The  poet’s  narcissus, 
pneas'ant’s-eye'  pink.  Bot.  A  ring-marked  variety  of 
the  common  garden  pink  (Dianthus  plumarius). 
pheasant  shell.  Any  shell  of  the  genus  Fhasianella.  of 
tropical  seas.  The  shell  is  smooth,  >  ith  a  moderately  high 
spire,  and  usually  richly  colored,  ei  ggesting  the  plumage 
oi  a  pheasant. 

Phe-gop'ter-is  (fe-g5p'ter-Ys),  n.  [NL.  ;  Gr.  oak 

(taken  as  equiv.  to  L.  fagus  beech)  7m  pi?  fern.]  Bot. 
A  large  genus  of  rather  small,  widely  distributed,  poly- 

?odiaceous  ferns,  the  beech  ferns.  They  have  bipinnatifid, 
ripinnatifid,  or  ternate  fronds  and  round,  naked  sori. 
pliel  lan'drene  (f£-15n'dren),  n.  Chem.  A  terpene,  CK)H16, 
known  in  two  optically  active  forms  occurring  in  various 
essential  oils,  as  the  dextro  variety  in  the  oil  of  water  fennel 
((Enanthe phellandrium)  and  the  levo  variety  in  Australian 
eucalyptus  oil.  Both  forms  are  liquids  boiling  at  171-172°C . 
pliel'lo  derm  (fSl'o-dfirm),  n.  [Gr.  <£eAA 6?  cork  -f  -derm.] 
Bot.  A  secondary  cortical  tissue  developed  from  the  phello- 
gen  on  the  inner  side  of  the  cork.  It  consists  usually  of  or¬ 
dinary  green  parenchyma.— phel  lo-der'mal(-dfir'mal),  a. 
phel'lo-gen  (-jSn),  n.  [Gr.  </>eAAo?  cork  -j-  -gen.]  Bot.  In 
dicotyledonous  stems,  a  secondary  meristem  giving  rise 
externally  to  the  characteristic  cork  tissue,  and  internally 
to  the  phelloderm ;  cork  cambium.  The  phellogen  and  the 
tissues  it  develops  are  collectively  the  periderm.  —  phel - 
lo  ge  net'ic  (-je-ngt'Yk),  a.  —  phel  lo  gen'ic  (  jgn'Tk),  a. 
phel  lo  plas'tic  (-plSs'tYk),  n.  [Gr.  AAo?  cork  -}-  ttAcut- 
aeiv  to  mold.]  A  figure  or  model  in  cork, 
phel  lo  plas'tics  (-tYks),  n.  The  art  of  modeling  in  cork. 
Phe  mon'O-e  (fe-m5n'o-e),  n.  [L.,  fr.  Gr.  ^tj/uopotj.]  Gr. 
Myth.  The  first  Pythia  and  the  mythical  inventor  of  the 
hexameter  verse.  She  prophesied  that  from  her  body  would 
spring  herbs,  and  that  the  condition  of  the  entrails  ol  unimals 
eating  these  herbs  might  be  taken  as  a  revelation  of  the  future, 
phe  nae'e-tin,  phe-nae'e  tine  (fe-n5s'e-tTn),  n.  [  phenyl 
-|-  aceto-  ~in‘ ]  Pharm.  A  white,  crystalline  compound, 
C,0Hi;iO2N,  used  in  medicine  principally  as  an  antipyretic. 
Chemically,  it  is  an  acetyl  derivative  of  para-phenetidine. 
phe-nae'e-to  lin  (-to-ITu),  n.  Chem.  A  compound  from 
phenol  and  acetic  acid,  used  like  litmus  as  an  indicator, 
phe-nae'e  tU'ric(-tu'rYk),  a.[phenyl  -f-  acetyl  -j-hippwr/c.] 
Physiol.  Chem.  Pertaining  to  or  designating  an  acid, 
CaHvONHCHoCC^H,  found  in  the  urine  of  the  horse  and 
sometimes  in  that  of  man.  It  is  a  homologue  of  hippuric 
acid,  being  a  phenyl-acetyl  derivative  of  glycocoll. 
phen'a  cite  (fSn'd-sit),  n.  [Gr.  </>eVa£,  -a/co?,  impostor,  de¬ 
ceiver.]  Min.  A  glassy  mineral,  colorless,  wine-yellow, 
rose-red  or  brown,  occurring  in  rhombohedral  crystals  and 
sometimes  used  as  a  gem.  It  is  a  silicate  of  beryllium, 
BeoSi04.  H..  7.5-8.  Sp.  gr.,  2.97-3.00.  So  called  because 
apt  to  be  mistaken  for  quartz. 

phen'a-kis'to-scope  (-kis'to-skop),  n.  [Gr.  ^eva/ao-TT??  a 


resemble  quinoline. 

phe'na-zine  (fe'nd-zTn  ;  fgn'a-  ;  -zen;  184),  7?.  Also -zin. 
[phenyl  azo-  -j-  -ine.]  Org.  Chem.  A  yellowish  crys¬ 
talline  basic  substance,  C6H4N2C0H4,  the  parent  substance 
of  many  important  dyestuffs.  It  is  a  parad  iazine,  and  may 
be  regarded  as  anthracene  in  which  two  CH  groups  are 
replaced  by  nitrogen. 


phe'na-zone  (fe'na-zon;  fgn'd-),  n.  [ phenyl  -{-  azo-  -f- 
-one.]  a  Pharm.  &  Chem.  =  antipyrine.  b  Chem.  A 
yellow  crystalline  substance,  C6H4N2CGH4,  isomeric  with 
phenazine.  It  is  an  orthodiazine,  bearing  to  phenanthrene 
the  same  relation  that  phenazine  bears  to  anthracene, 
phe  net'i  dine  (fe-nSt'Y-dYn  ;  -den  ;  184),  n.  Also  -din. 
[ phenol  -j-  efhyl  -j-  am/do.]  Org.  Chem.  A  basic  amino 
derivative  of  plienetol  with  the  formula  CGH4(NH2)OC2Hr1, 
and  existing  in  three  varieties,  ortho,  meta,  and  para,  all 
liquids.  They  are  used  in  manufacturing  dyestuffs, 
phe'ne-tol  (fe'ne-tol ;  fgn'e- ;  -t51),7i.  \_phenyl  -f-  efliyl  -f 
2d  -ol.]  Chem.  The  ethyl  ether  of  phenol,  obtained  as  an 
aromatic  liquid,  CGH5OC2HG,  boiling  at  172°  C. 
phen'gite  (fen'jit),  n.  [L.phengiles,  Gr.  ^ey-ycn)?.]  1.  A 

kind  of  transparent  or  translucent  stone,  used  by  the  an¬ 
cients  for  windows.  It  was  probably  selenite  or  crystal¬ 
lized  gypsum.— phen-git'i-cal  (fSn-jYt'Y-kal),  a.  Obs.  or  A\ 
2.  Min.  A  variety  of  muscovite. 

phe'no-COll  (fe'no-k51 ;  fen'6-),  n.  [phenol  -j-  glycooo/Z.] 
Pharm.  ct*  Chem.  A  white  crystalline  base,  CioHu02N™, 
several  of  whose  salts  are  used  in  medicine.  It  is  an 
amino  derivative  of  phenacetin. 

phe'no  cryst  (fe'no-krYst ;  fSn'o-),  n.  [Gr.  <fjau'e<rOai  to 
appear  -f-  /cpi  <rraAAo?  crystal.]  Geol.  One  of  the  promi¬ 
nent  embedded  crystals  of  a  porphyry, 
phe'nol  (fe'nol ;  -nol ;  277),  n.  [phene  -\--ol.]  Chem.  1.  A 
colorless  or  pinkish  crystalline  substance,  CcH5OH,  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  destructive  distillation  of  many  organic  bod¬ 
ies,  as  wood, coal,  etc., and  obtained  from  the  heavy  oil  from 
coal  tar.  Phenol  also  occurs  in  castoreum  and  in  the  urine 
of  Herbivora,  and  is  obtained  artificially  in  various  ways. 
Addition  of  a  little  water  to  solid  phenol  causes  it  to  liq¬ 
uefy  to  an  oil,  which  with  more  water  dissolves,  forming 
a  dilute  solution.  Phenol  has  a  peculiar  odor,  somewhat 
like  creosote,  a  complex  mixture  of  phenol  derivatives.  It 
is  a  hydroxy  derivative  of  benzene,  and  is  called  also  phe¬ 
nyl  alcohol, hut  has  acid  properties,  and  hence  is  popularly 
called  carbolic  acid,  and  was  formerly  called  phenic  acid. 
It  is  a  powerful  caustic  poison,  and  in  dilute  solution  is 
much  used  as  an  antiseptic.  It  is  also  used  in  preparing 
other  chemicals,  as  salicylic  acid,  picric  acid,  etc. 

2.  By  extension,  any  of  the  series  of  aromatic  hydroxyl 
derivatives  of  which  phenol  proper  is  the  type, 
phenol  acid-  Org.  Chem.  Any  of  a  series  of  acids  which 
are  derivatives  of  both  phenol  and  some  member  of  the 
fatty  acid  series  ;  thus,  salicylic  acid  is  a  phenol  acid. 
Phenol  alcohol.  Org.  Chem.  Any  of  a  series  of  derivatives 
of  phenol  and  carbinol  having  the  properties  of  both  com¬ 
bined  ;  thus,  saligenin  is  &  phenol  alcohol. 
phenol  aldehyde.  Org.  Chem.  Any  of  a  series  of  com¬ 
pounds  having  both  phenol  and  aldehyde  properties, 
phe'nol-ate  (fe'no-lat),  n.  \_phenol  -j-  -ate.]  Chem.  A 
salt  of  phenol,  in  its  capacity  as  a  weak  acid, 
phe-nol'o-gy  (fe-n51'o-ji),  n.  [Contracted  from  phenome¬ 
nology.]  Biol.  The  science  of  the  relations  between  cli¬ 
mate  and  periodic  biological  phenomena,  as  the  migrations 
and  breeding  of  birds,  the  flowering  and  fruiting  of  plants, 
etc.  —  phe  no-log'i-cal  (fe'no-lbj'Y-kal),  a.  —  phe  no- 
log'i-cal-ly,  adv.  —  phe-nol'o-gist  (fe-n51'o-jTst),  n. 
phe'nol  phthal'e-in  (fe'nol-tliSl'e-Tn  ;  -fthXl'e-Yn  ;  fe'n51-), 
7i.,  or  phenol  phthalein.  Chem.  A  white  or  yellowish 
white  crystalline  substance,  C20H14O4,  formed  by  condensa¬ 
tion  of  the  anhydride  of  phthalic  acid  and  phenol.  Its  solu¬ 
tion  in  alkalies  is  brilliant  red,  but  is  decolorized  by  acids. 
This  reaction,  being  very  delicate,  is  used  as  an  indicator, 
phe  nom'e-nal  (fe-n5m'e-nal),  a.  1.  Of  the  nature  of,  or 
pert,  to,  phenomena  ;  as:  (1)  physical  or  psychical  facts 
or  events ;  (2)  appearance  as  distinguished  from  substance; 
perceptible  nature,  as  opposed  to  ontological  or  noumenal. 
2.  Of  or  pert,  to  a  wonderful  fact  or  event, 
phe-nom'e  nal  ism  (-Yz’m),  n.  Metaph.  a  The  theory 
that  limits  positive  or  scientific  knowledge  to  phenomena 
only,  whether  material  or  spiritual,  b  The  theory  that 
we  know  only  phenomena  and  that  there  is  no  existence 
except  the  phenomenal.  — phe-nom'e-nal-ist,  n.  —  phe- 
nom  e  nal  is'tic  ( -Ts'tTk),  a.  —  phe  nom  e  nal  is'ti  cal- 
ly  (-tT-kal-T),  adv. 

phe  nom  e-nal'i-ty  (-nSl'T-tT),  n.;  pi.  -TiEs(-tYz).  State  or 
character  of  being,  or  that  which  is,  phenomenal, 
phe-nom'e-nal  ize  (fe-nbm'e-nSl-iz),  v.  t.  ;  -IZED  (-Izd)  ; 
-iz'ing  (-iz'Yng).  To  treat  or  view  as  phenomenal ;  to  in¬ 
terpret  phenomenalistieally.  —  phe-nom'e-nal-i-za'tion 
(-Y-za'slmn  ;  -l-za'shwn),  n. 

phe-nom'e-nol'o-gy  (-n51'6-jY),  n.  [phenomenon -f-  -logy : 
cf.  F.  phinomenologie.]  1.  A  description,  history,  or  ex¬ 
planation  of  phenomena.  “  The  phenomenology  of  the 
mind.”  Sir  W.  Hamilton. 

2.  a  With  Kant,  that  division  of  metaphysics  which  treats 
of  motion  and  rest  as  predicables  of  things,  b  With  He¬ 
gel,  the  doctrine  of  the  growth  of  science  or  knowledge ; 
considered  as  the  “ phenomenology  of  the  spirit,”  the  prog¬ 
ress  of  mind  from  the  lowest  to  tiie  highest  stages. 

—  phe-nom  e-no  log'i-cal(-no-15j'T-kal),  a.  —  phe-nom'- 
e-no  log'i  cal-ly,  adv. 

phe-nom'e-non  (fe-nSm'e-non),  n. ;  pi.  -ena  (-nd).  [L. 
p haenomenon ,  Gr.  (fraivope vov,  neut.  p.  pr.  of  (fraiveaOcu  to 
appear,  (fraLveiv  to  show.  See  phantom.]  1.  Any  observ¬ 
able  fact  or  event ;  as  :  a  In  the  broadest  sense,  any  fact  or 


event  whatever ;  any  item  of  experience  or  reality,  b  In 
the  original  (Greek  )  usage,  a  fact  or  event  in  the  changing 
and  perceptible  forms,  as  distinguished  from  the  perma¬ 
nent  essences  of  things.  There  was  a  double  but  related 
antithesis  in  the  ancient  conception,  phenomena  being  the 
mutable,  caused,  or  developing  aspects  of  things  as  op¬ 
posed  to  their  fixed  and  substantial  natures,  and  also  their 
perceptible  aspects  or  appearances  as  opposed  to  their  true 
or  ideal  being.  The  phenomenal  world  was  thus  distin¬ 
guished  both  from  the  ontal  world  of  permanent  being 
and  the  ideal  world  of  permanent  truth,  c  An  empirical 
as  distinguished  from  a  noumenal  reality.  This  meaning  is 
due  to  Ivant’s  absolute  separation  of  the  thing-in-itself,  or 
noumenon ,  from  the  object  of  experience,  or  phenomenon. 
It  is  more  thoroughgoing  than  the  ancient  distinction, 
since  Kant  asserts  the  utter  unknowability  of  the  noume¬ 
non,  while  the  ancients  conceived  essences  to  be  know  able, 
d  In  positivistic  and  scientific  usage,  any  fact  or  event  of 
scientific  interest  susceptible  of  scientific  description  and 
explanation.  Commonly,  however,  this  use  retains  the 
implication  of  change  or  mode  of  being,  that  is,  of  an  event 
rather  than  a  thing,  and  particularly  of  an  event  w'hich  il¬ 
lustrates  the  operation  of  some  general  law.  e  In  a  second¬ 
ary  use  in  science  (compare  the  popular  use,  def.  2),  a  rare 
fact  or  event,  or  one  of  especial  or  unique  significance. 

2.  That  which  strikes  one  as  strange,  unusual,  or  unac¬ 
countable  ;  an  extraordinary  or  very  remarkable  person, 
thing,  or  occurrence  ;  as,  a  musical  phenomenon. 
-phe'none  (  fe'non).  Chem.  Combining  form  used  in  nam¬ 
ing  certain  phenyl  ketones ;  as,  acet ophenone. 
phe'no-py'rine  (fe'no-pi'rTn  ;  -ren  ;  184),  n.  Also  -rin. 
[phenol  -j-  antipyrine.]  Pharm.  An  oily,  colorless,  odor¬ 
less  liquid  made  by  mixing  equal  parts  of  phenol  and  anti¬ 
pyrine,  used  as  an  antiseptic. 

phe'no  quin 'one  (-kwTn'on;  -kwT-n3n'),  n.  [phenol  -f- 
quinone.]  Chem.  A  deep  red  crystalline  compound, 
C1RHlfi04,  formed  by  the  union  of  phenol  writh  quinoue. 
phe'no-sal  (fe'no-sSl'),  n.  [/>//e7?etidine  -j-  sa/icylic.] 
Pharm.  A  colorless  crystalline  acidulous  derivative  from 
phenetidine  and  salicylic  acid,  used  as  an  antipyretic, 
phe'nose  (fe'nos),  n.  [phenyl  -f-  dextrose.]  Chem.  A 
sweet  substance  obtained  indirectly  from  benzene  and 
probably  related  to  inosite. 

phe-nox'a-zine  (fe-nSk'sa-zTn  ;  -zen  ;  184),  n.  Also  -zin. 
Org.  Chem.  A  crystalline  paroxazine,  C6H40(NH)C6H4, 
made  by  heating  pyrocatechin  with  o-amino-plienol. 
phe  nox'y  .  [Shortened  fr.  G.  phenory-acels'tiure,  changed 
fr.  ozyphenylessig&dure  to  avoid  confusion  with  another 
substance.]  Org.  Chem.  A  combining  form  indicating 
the  presence  of  the  group  CGH50-. 
phe'nyl  (fe'nll ;  fgu'Tl),  n.  [ phene  -yl .]  Org.  Chem.  A 

univalent  radical,  Cr,Hri,  of  which  benzene  is  the  hydride.  It 
is  the  basis  of  many  aromatic  derivatives.  See  diphenyl. 
phe/nyl-ac/et-am'ide(-as/gt-5m'Id;  -Yd;184),7i.  Org. Chem. 
a  =  acetanilide,  b  The  amide  of  phenylacetic  acid, 
phe  nyl-a-ce'tic  (-d-se'tTk  ;  -d-sSt'Tk),  a.  [phenyl  -}- 
acetic;  a  translation  of  G.  phenylessigB&uve  -  chlorid.] 
Chem.  Pertaining  to  or  designating  a  crystalline  acid, 
CnH5CH2C02H,  obtained  indirectly  from  benzyl  chloride 
and  in  other  ways.  Called  also  a-toluic  acid. 
phe'nyl-am'ine  (-Sm'Tn  ;  -a-men' ;  (184),  n.  [phenyl  -f- 
amine. ]  Also -in.  Chem.  Any  of  a  series  of  organic  bases 
regarded  as  formed  from  ammonia  by  the  replacing  of  hy¬ 
drogen  by  phenyl ;  specif.,  aniline. 

phe'nyl-ate  (fe'nT-lat ;  fSn'T-),  v.  t. ;  -at'ed  (-lat'Sd) ;  at'- 
ing  (-lat'Tng).  Chem.  To  introduce  the  phenyl  group  into ; 
—  used  chiefly  in  p.  p.  —  phe'nyl-a'tion  (-la'shftn),  n. 
phenyl  brown  A  coloring  matter  obtained  as  a  yellowish 
brown  pow  der  by  nitric  and  sulphuric  acids  acting  on  phe¬ 
nol,  and  formerly  used  in  dyeing,  yielding  shades  of  violet, 
deep  red,  and  brown.  Called  also  phenic  in,  rothine ,  etc. 
phe'nyl-ene  (fe'ni-len ;  fgn'T-),  n.  Chem.  A  bivalent 
radical,  C6H4,  occurring  in  certain  derivatives  of  benzene, 
phenylene  diamine.  Also -in.  Org.  Chem.  Any  of  three 
isomeric  crystalline  substances,  CcH4(NH2)2,  diamino  de¬ 
rivatives  of  benzene.  The  meta  and  para  compounds  are 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  dyestuffs, 
phe  nyl-gly'ox-yl'lc  (fe'nTl-gli'bk-sTl'Yk ;  fgn'Tl-),  a. 
[phenyl  -|-  glyoxylic  (=  glyoxalic).]  Org.  Chem.  Per¬ 
taining  to  or  designating  a  crystalline  ketonic  acid, 
CgH5C0C02H,  obtained  by  oxidizing  acetophenone,  and  in 
other  ways,  and  called  also  benzoyljormic  acid, 
phe  nyl-liy'dra-zine  (-hl'drri-zYn  ;  -zen ;  184),  n.  Also 
-zin.  [phenyl hydrazine.]  Chem.  A  nitrogenous  base, 
C0H6NH  NH2,  prodi*ced  artificially  as  a  colorless  oil  which 
unites  with  acids,  ketones,  etc.  It  is  used  in  preparing 
antipyrine.  See  hydrazone,  osazone. 
phe'on  (fe'dn),  n.  [Orig.  uncert.]  Her. 

A  bearing  representing  the  head  of  a 
dart  or  javelin,  with  long  barbs  en¬ 
grailed  on  the  inner  edge. 

Pher  ec-ra-te'an(f§r'gk-rd-te'5n) )  n. 

Pher  ec-rat'ic  (fSr'Sk-rSt'Yk)  j  {Aft¬ 
er  Pherecrates ,  a  Greek  comic  poet, 
who  is  said  to  have  invented  it.]  Gr.  & 

Lat.  Pros,  a  An  Aristoplianic  ;  —  called  Pheon. 
specif,  first  Pherecratic.  b  A  logaoedic  tripody,  catalectic 
or  acatalectic,  having  either  the  first  or  second  foot  a  dactyl 
and  the  others  trochees; — called  specif,  second  Pherecratic. 


pheasant  finch.  A  small  Afri¬ 
can  waxbill  ( Estrelda ,  or  As- 
trilda,  undulafn). 
pheas 'ant-tailed  ,  a.  Having  a 
tail  like  a  pheasant.  — pheasant¬ 
tailed  jacana,  Aool.,  a  jaeaua 
(Hydrophasianus  chiruryus)  of 
India  and  the  East  Indies,  hav¬ 
ing  no  frontal  plate  and  the  four 
middle  tail  feathers  much  elon- 

§ated.—p.  widgeon,  the  pintail 
uck.  Local,  Eng.  [wood,  1  a  I 
pheasant  wood  i»artridok| 
pheasa 
phe'be 

Phe'be  1 

—  fern.  prop.  name. 

2.  In  Shakespeare's  “  As  Y  ou 

Like  l 

scorns!  <  r  faithful  1<>\  er,Silvius, 
and  fall*  in  love  with  the  dis¬ 
guised 
esy  shi¬ 
ft.  The 
Phe'bev 
Phe'bu 
Phed'a 
Phfc'dr 

ine  of  Ra’im  *rn.  ,dy  of  ne 

same  n 


phee'al.  Var.  of  imieal. 
pheer.  Var.  of  fkek,  to  mark, 
pheer,  pheere.  *i*  i-  hkk,  com¬ 
panion.  [of  FEEZE.  I 

pheeae.  Obs.  or  dial.  Eng.  var.  | 
Phe'geus  (fe'jQs;  -j6-tis)»  w.  [L., 
fr.  Gr.  4>rjyevs.]  An  Arcadian 
king.  Sec  Alcmason. 

Phe'gi-el  (fe'jT-el).  D.  Bib. 
Phei'di-ac  (fl'dY-ttk),  -dl-an 
(- an ).  Vurs.  of  Ph idiac,  -dian. 
pheirs.  n.  [See  farce.]  Drama. 
A  farce.  Obs.  Scot. 
pheldifare.  +  fieldfare. 
Phe'le-i'a  (fe'lf'-T'a ).  Phel  e-li'a 
■  ePf-lT'd).  Phel'e-thi  (fCl't- 
t .  T ),Fhel'e-thites( -thTts).  D. Bib. 
phel-lon'ic  (fS-lftn'Tk), a.  [Gr. 
.'-sAAo?  cork.]  Chem.  Designat¬ 
ing  an  acid  said  to  be  present  in 
sunerin. 

phe-lo'ni-on  (fP-15'nY-(5n),  n. ; 
j>(.  -nia  (-d).  [NGr.  tf)€\6viov, 
prob.  fr.  L.  j>aeriula  mantle.] 
East.  Ch.  A  long,  richly  orna¬ 
mented  mantle,  like  the  West¬ 
er  cope,  open  in  front. 
Phe'lon-ite  (fe'Mn-Tt).  D.  Bib. 
rhel-ti'a  (ffil-tl'd).  D.  Bib. 


Phel-ti'as  i  -hs).  D.  Bib. 

Phe-nac'o-dus  (fC-n&k'6-d0s),n. 
[NL.,prob.  fr.  Gr.  fcvafc  deceiv¬ 
er  +  ofioii?  tooth.]  Paleon.  A 
genus  of  condylarthrous  gener¬ 
alized  ungulates  of  the  Eocene 
of  Europe  and  America.  They 
were  about  the  6ize  of  a  leopard, 
long-tailed,  live-toed,  and  some¬ 
what  plantigrade.  They  form 
the  family  Phen  a-co-don'ti-dse 
( fgn'd-kt'-dSn'JY-de).  [ate.  | 
phe'nate(fe/nat).H.  =ph  knol-| 
phene  (fen),  phe'nene  (fe'nen), 
7i.  [F.  jdiene,  fr.  Gr.  (fraivtiv 
to  sliow,  bring  to  light,  because 
found  in  illuminating  gas.] 
Ch<m.  Henzene.  Ol 
phenetol  red.  See  dye. 
phe'nlc  (fe'nYk  ;  fcn'Yk),  a. 
Phenvlic; carbolic.  See  phenol. 
Obsofcs.  [of  PlUF.NICIAN.I 

Phe-ni'cian  (fe-nYsh'iIn).  Var.  I 
||  ph£  ni  cienne'  (fa/ne/sy»  n'), 
n.  =  phenyl  brown. 
phen'i-cin  (ffn'Y-sYn),  phen'i- 
cine  (-sYn  ;  -sen  ;  184),  n.  [Gr. 
0otpi^  purple  red.]  a  Phenyl 
brown,  b  Indigo  purple. 


phe-ni'cioustfe-nYsh'us),  a.  [L. 

phoeniceus,  Gr.  ^otpi/ceo?,  fr. 
< t>oivi£  purple  red.]  Red  with  a 
slight  mixture  of  gray, 
phenig.  +  pfenmo. 

Phe'mx.  Var.  of  Phcenjx. 
phen  mi-az'ine  (ffn'mY-az'Yn  ; 
-en;184),7i.  Also -in.  [G.p/ie7<- 
miazin ,  in  Widmnn’s  nomencla¬ 
ture.]  Chem.  =  QUINAZOLINE. 

phen'ning.  +  pfennig. 
phe/no-crys'tal-Iine,  Plian- 

erocrystafline. 

phe'no-gam,  phe'no-ga'mi-an, 
phe'no-gam'ic.phe  nog'a-moua. 

v'ars.  ol  PHAiNOGAM,  etc. 

Phe  no-ga'mi-a  (le'nA-gfi'mY-a; 
fPn'o-).  Var.  of  Piianogamia. 
phe  nol'ic  (ft-n51'Yk),  a.  Chem. 
Of  or  pert,  to  phenol.  [055.1 
phen'o  men.  n.  Phenomenon. | 
phe-nom'e-na,  n.,  L.  pi.  of  phe¬ 
nomenon.  [NOMENAL.I 

phe-nom'e-nal-ly,  adv.  of  phe- I 
phen- o-men'ic  ( fCn'O-men'Yk)* 
a.  Also  phen  o-men'i-cal  (-Y- 
kdl).  Phenomenal.  Rare. 
phe  nom  'e-nism  ( f  P*n  5  m 
nYz’lll),  71.  =  PHENOMENALISM. 


—  phe-nom'e-nlst  (-nYst),  71.— 

phe-nom'e-nis'tic  (-nYs'tlk),  a. 
phe-nom'e-nize  (-nlz),  i’.  t.  To 
make  or  treat  us  phenomenal, 
phe  no-saf'ra-nine  (te'nu-sfif'- 
rd-nYn  ;  -nen  ;  184),  n.  Also 
-nin.  [  phenyl  -f  sa/ranine .]  See 
saframne.  [nozygous.I 
phe-noz'y-gouB.  "V  ar.  of  ph.e-| 
phen-thi'a-zine  (ffn-thY'a-zYn  ; 
-zen  ;  184),  n.  Also -in.  Chem.  A 
yellow  crystalline  compound, 
C«H^S(NH)CoH4,  formed  by 
heating  diphenylamine  witli 
sulphur.  Many  derivatives  of  it 
are  dyes. 

phenyl  alcohol.  See  phenol. 
phe  nyl-am'ide  (fe'nYl-ftm'Td  ; 
feu/ll-;  -Id;  1S4),  n.  Also 
-amid,  [phenyl  -|-  amide.]  = 
ANILIDE.  [/<.  A  phenolate.l 
phe'nyl-ate  (fe'nT-lat ;  fCn'T-),| 
phe'nyl-bo'ric,  a.  [ phenyl  -+- 
oonc.j  Designating  a  crystal¬ 
line,  powerfully  antiseptic  acid, 
Cr.HsBtOHh.  [See  nitrile. I 
phenyl  cyanide.  Benzonitrile.  | 
phenylene  blue.  See  in  da  mine. 
phenylene  brown.  *=  Bismarck 
brown.  • 


phenylene  violet.  =thionine. 

phenyl  ethylene.  Styrene, 
phe  nyl-gly-col'ic,  a.  [phenyl 
+  glycolic.]  Chem.  Mandelic. 
phenyl  hydrate.  Chem.  Phenol, 
or  carbolic  acid. 

phe-nyl'ic  (ff-nYl'Yk),  a.  Chem. 
Pert,  to,  or  from,  phenyl.  —  phe- 
nylic  acid  or  alcohol,  phenol, 
phenyl  mercaptan.  Thiophenol. 
phe^yl-meth'ane,  n.  Toluene, 
phenyng.  f  pfennig. 
phere.  t*  fere,  companion. 
Pher  e-cra'ti-an  (f?r  f-kra'tY- 
rfn).  Var.  of  Pherecratkan. 
Pher'e-phat'ta  (-fat'd).  Phero- 
phat'ta  (fPr'C-),  Pher  ae-phat' 
ta(10r'B$-),7i.  [Gr.  ^eppe^arra, 
*1 >ep(r€<f)aTTa.]  =  Persephone. 
Pher'e-site  (fer'f-slt),  Pher'e- 
zite  (-zlt).  Bib.  Var.  of  Periz- 
ZITE. 

pher'e-trer  (-tr5r),  ri.  [LL./ere- 
trai-ius,  fr.  L.  fereti-um.  See 
feretory.]  A  custodian  of 
shrines  for  sacred  relics. 
Pher'kad  (fSr'kfid),  n.  [Ar. 
farqad  calf.]  See  star. 
Pher-8eph  o-ne'ia  (f  C  r-e  6  f 'C- 


food  foot ;  out,  oil ;  chair ;  go  ;  sing,  ii)k  ;  44*en,  thin  ;  nature,  verdure  (250) ;  K  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144) ;  boN  ;  yet ;  zh_  zin  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Guidi. 

Full  explunatlous  of  Abbreviations,  Signs,  etc*,  Immediately  precede  the  Vocabulary. 
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PHILOCUBIST 


phew  (fu),  interj.  An  exclamation  expressing  disgust, 
weariness,  impatience,  or  the  like.  —  n.  An  utterance  of 
**  phew  !  ”  —  v.  i.  To  exclaim  “  phew  !  ” 
phi  (fi ;  fe),  n.  [Gr.  $7.]  The  twenty-first  letter  (♦,  <J>)  of 
the  Greek  alphabet,  transliterated  in  English  by  ph  (/), 
but  probably  pronounced  in  classic  Greek  as  aspirated  p, 
about  like  ph  in  u^/dll. 

phi'al  (fi'dl),  n.  [ME.  foie,  F.  Jiole ,  L.  phiala  a  broad, 
flat,  shallow  cup  or  bowl,  Gr.  0idArj.  Cf.  vial.]  A  glass 
vessel  or  bottle,  esp.  a  small  bottle  for  medicines ;  a  vial, 
phi'al  (fi'al),  v.  t.;  phi'aled  (-«ld)  or  phi'alled  ;  fhi'al- 
ino  or  phi'al-lino.  To  put  or  keep  in  or  as  in  a  phial. 
phi'a-lQ  (fi'ri-le),  n. ;  pi.  -lje  (-le).  [NL.,  fr.  Gr. 

phial.]  1.  Class.  Archseol.  A  Greek  vessel  like  the 
Roman  patera.  It  was  a  shallow  bowl  or  saucer  hollowed 
out  beneath  the  center  for  the  thumb  or  finger  in  grasping. 

2.  Keel.  A  fountain  or  laver,  as  at  a  church  entrance. 
Phid'i  -an  (fld'T-ftn),  a.  Of,  pert,  to,  or  characteristic  of, 
Phidias  (5th  century  b.  c.),  a  great  sculptor  and  director 
of  art  work  in  Athens,  or  his  school,  of  which  were  Agora- 
kritos,  Kolotes,  Tlieokosmos,  and  Alkamenes. 
Phi-ga'li-an  (fT-ga'IT-dn),  a.  Of  or  pert,  to  Phigalia,  a  city 
in  the  Peloponnesus ;  as,  the  Phigaliun  sculptures,  of  the 
6th  century  b.  c.,  originally  decorating  a  temple  of  Apollo, 
but  now  in  the  British  Museum,  representing,  under  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  the  Attic  school,  a  battle  between  Greeks  and 
Amazons  and  one  between  the  Lapitlue  and  centaurs. 

-Phil  (-fT  1).  Combining  form  from  Gr.  <f>cAo<;,  loving  ;  -phile. 
Phil  a  del'phi  an  (fTi'a-dfil'fT-an),  a.  [Gr.  </>iAaSeA</Ha 
brotherly  love,  fr.  <£iAdSeA$os  brotherly  ;  </uAo<»  loved, 
loving,  friendly  -f-  a$eA</>os  brother.]  1.  [/.  c.]  Brother- 
loving.  Rare. 

2.  Of  or  pert,  to  Ptolemy  Philadelphia  or  one  of  the  cities 
named  Philadelphia,  esp.  that  in  Pennsylvania. 

3.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Philadelphians. 

PhiTa  del'phl-an,  n.  1.  [/.  c .]  One  who  loves  his  brother 
or  brothers.  Obs.  or  R. 

2.  A  native  or  an  inhabitant  of  Philadelphia. 

3.  Keel.  Hist.  A  member  of  the  Philadelphian  Society 
founded  by  the  mystic  Jane  Leade  (d.  1704)  in  London  in 
1670,  which  did  not  survive  its  founder. 

Phil  a-del'phus  (-fils),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  <J>iAa8eA<f>oj/  a 
sweet-flowering  shrub,  peril,  the  jasmine.]  But.  A  genus  of 
saxifragaceous  shrubs  of  wide  distribution  in  temperate  re¬ 
gions,  distinguished  by  the  numerous  stamens  and  inferior 
ovary.  Many  of  the  species  are  cultivated  under  the  names 
mock  orange  and  syringa. 

phi  lan'der  (fY-15n'der),  n.  [D.  filander,  fr.  Malay  pelan- 
dog.  Described  by  Rornelis  de  Bruyn.]  Zo'dl.  a  Any 
of  several  medium-sized  woolly  opossums  of  South  and 
Central  America,  b  [cap.]  Zool.  The  genus  containing 
the  above  animals. 

phi  lan'der  (f T-l&n'der),  v.  i.  ;  -dered  (-derd)  ;  -der-ing. 
[Gr.  <t>L\av8po<;  fond  of  men ;  <f>iAo?  loving  avr)p  man.] 
To  make  love,  esp.  triflingly  ;  to  play  the  male  flirt. 

You  can’t  go  philandering  after  her  again.  O.  Eliot 
Phi  lan'der  (fT-13n'der),  n.  [Gr.  *t>iAav8po^,  fr.  $iAav$po<; 
loving  men  ;  </u'Aos  loving  -f-  avgp,  avSpos,  man.]  1.  Lit., 
a  lover  of  men  ;  —  masc.  prop.  name. 

2  [/.  c.]  A  lover;  one  disposed  to  lovemaking.  Obs. 
phi  lan'der-er  (-er),  n.  One  who  philanders  ;  a  male  flirt. 
phiPan-throp'ic  (fil'an-thrSp'Tk)  )  a.  [Cf.  F  philanthro- 
phil  an-throp'i-cal  (-throp'T-kal)  j  pique. ]  Of  or  per¬ 
taining  to  philanthropy  ;  characterized  by  philanthropy ; 
loving  or  helping  mankind  ;  benevolent ,  humane  ;  as,  a 
philanthropic  enterprise.  —  phil'an-throp'i-cal-ly,  adv. 
Phi-lan'thro-pine  (fT-15u'thro-pTn),  n.  [G.  Philanthropi- 
num ,  Philanthropin.~\  An  institution  established  by  Base¬ 
dow,  of  Dessau,  Germany,  in  1774  for  education  of  children 
by  a“  natural  system,”  instruction  in  philosophy,  natural 
theology,  and  cosmopolitanism.  The  attempt  was  discon¬ 
tinued  in  1793.  Also  [/.  c.J,  any  institution  resembling  this, 
phi  -lan'thro-pist  (-plst),  n.  [Gr.  </>(.Aai'0pu>7ro<>  ;  </uAos  lov¬ 
ing  -f-  ai/Qpuinos  man.]  One  who  practices  philanthropy  ; 
one  who  loves  mankind,  and  seeks  the  good  of  others  ;  for¬ 
merly,  any  lover  or  friend  of  man,  as  a  benevolent  deity, 
phi  lan'thro-pize  ( -piz),  v.  t. ;  -pized  (-pizd) ;  -piz'ing  (-piz'- 
Tng).  1.  To  practice  philanthropy  on;  to  treat  philan- 
thropically. 

2.  To  render  philanthropic. 


phi-1  an' thro  py  (fT-15n'thr$-pI),  n.  ;  pi.  -pies  (-pTz).  [L. 

philanthropia ,  Gr.  <f>iAav6pujirta :  cf.  F.  philanthropic .  See 
philanthropist.]  1.  Love  to  mankind;  benevolence  to¬ 
ward  the  human  race;  universal  good  will;  desire  and 
readiness  to  do  good  to  all  men  ;  —  opposed  to  misanthropy. 

2.  The  Divine  love  for  man.  Obs. 

3.  A  philanthropic  act,  practice,  agency,  or  the  like ;  — 
often  used  in  the  pi. 

Syn.  —  Philanthropy,  charity,  almsgiving.  Philan¬ 
thropy  (see  etym.),  the  broader  term,  is  the  spirit  of  ac¬ 
tive  good  will  towards  one’s  fellow  men,  esp.  as  shown  in 
efforts  to  promote  their  welfare ;  charity  (see  mercy)  is 
benevolence,  esp.  as  manifested  in  provision,  whether 
public  or  private,  for  the  relief  of  the  poor  j  as,  .  In  benev¬ 
olence,  they  excel  in  charity ,  which  alleviates  individual 
suffering,  rather  than  in  philanthropy,  which  deals  with 
large  masses  and  is  more  frequently  employed  in  prevent¬ 
ing  than  in  allaying  calamity  ”  ( Lecky ).  Almsgiving  dif¬ 
fers  from  charity  in  applying  only  to  the  material  relief, 
and  not  to  the  spirit  which  prompts  it. 
phil  a-tel'ic  (fTl'd-tSl'Tk),  a.  Of  or  pert,  to  philately, 
phi  lat'e  list  (fT-lSt'e-lTst),  n.  One  versed  in  philately  ; 
one  who  collects  and  makes  a  study  of  postage  stamps.  — 
phi  lat'e  lis'tic  (-ITs'tTk),  a. 

phi  lat'e  ly  (-IT),  ti.  [philo-  -f-  Gr.  axe'Aeia  exemption 
from  tax  (reAos) ;  cf.  f  rank  to  send  free  :  cf  F.  philatelic."] 
The  collection  and  study  of  postage  stamps,  stamped  enve¬ 
lopes,  or  the  like,  of  various  issues  ;  stamp  collecting, 
-phile  (-fll ;  -fil),  -phil  (-fTl).  A  combining  form  from 
Greek  </>t'Ao?,  loving ,  having  a  fondness ;  as,  Slavqp/>?7e, 
Slavo phil,  eosino;>/nVe,  eosino^/u7,  basophil,  etc. 
phi  le 'nor  but'ter  fly'  (fT-le'n8r).  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  4>iA  yvojp 
fond  of  a  husband,  conjugal. J  A  handsome  North  Ameri¬ 
can  swallow-tailed  butterfly  ( Papilio  philenor).  Its  front 
wings  are  black,  and  its  hind  wings  are  steel-blue,  both 
pairs  having  greenish  reflections. 

phll  har  mon'ic  (f  il'har-m5n'Tk),  a.  [philo-  -f  Gr.  appovia 
harmony:  cf.  F.  philharmonique.'\  Loving  harmony  or 
music ;  —  often  used  as  the  qualifying  adjective  in  the 
names  of  societies  formed  to  further  musical  interests  ;  as, 
the  Philharmonic  Society  ;  hence,  Philharmonic  concert, 
phil  har-mon'ic,  n.  One  who  loves  harmony  or  music ; 
also,  Colloq.,  short  for  Philharmonic  Society ,  concert ,  as¬ 
semblage,  or  the  like. 

phil-hel'lene  (fil-hel'en  ;  ni'hel-en'  ;  277),  a.  [Cf.  F. 
philhellene.  See  philhellenist.]  Philhellenic.  —  n.  A 
friend  of  Greece,  or  of  the  Greeks  ;  a  philhellenist. 
philhellenic  (fTl'hg-lgn'Tk  ;  -le'nTk),  a.  Of  or  pert,  to 
philhellenism  ;  friendly  to,  or  aiding,  the  Greek  cause, 
phil-hel'len-lsm  (fTl-h81'Sn-Tz’m),  n.  Love  of  Greece ; 
friendliness  to,  or  support  of,  the  Greek  cause, 
phil-hel'len-ist  (fTl-hSl'Sn-Tst ;  fll'hg-le'nTst),  n.  [philo- 
-|-Gr.  'EAAtj*/  a  Greek  -f-  -ist ;  cf.  Gr.  <£iAeAArp/.]  A  friend 
of  Greece ;  one  who  supports  the  Greek  cause,  esp.  one 
who  supported  it  in  the  struggle  for  independence  against 
the  Turks  ;  a  philhellene. 

Phil'ip  (fll'Tp),  71.  [L.  Philippus ,  fr.  Gr.  ‘KAittthk,  fr. 

</>cAi7T7ros  fond  of  horses  ;  <JhAos  loving  -j-  iVttos  horse.] 

1.  Lit.,  a  lover  of  horses  ; —  masc.  prop.  name.  L.  Philip¬ 
pus  (fT-lIp'Qs)  ;  F.  Philippe  (fe'lep') ;  It.  Filippo  (fe-lep'- 
po) ;  Sp.  Felipe  (fa-le'pa) ;  Pg.  Felippe  (fa-le'pa ) ;  G. 
Philipp  (fe'lep).  —  Dim.  Phil,  Pin.  —  Fern.  Philippa. 

2.  a  Bib.  One  of  the  twelve  apostles,  b  One  of  the  seven 
deacons  of  the  early  Christian  church  at  Jerusalem. 

3-  [Prob.  so  called  from  their  notes.]  a  The  European 
hedge  sparrow,  b  The  house  sparrow.  Local,  Eng. 
Phil'ip  and  Chey'ney  (cha'nT).  Obs.  a  Two  men  of  the  com¬ 
monalty  taken  at  random ;  hence,  the  crowd,  b  A  kind 
of  common  woolen  or  worsted  cloth.  See  cheyney. 

Phi  lip'pi-an  (fT-lTp'T-an),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  Philippi, 
a  city  of  ancient  Macedonia. 

Phi  lip'pi  an.  n.  1.  A  native  or  an  inhabitant  of  Philippi. 
2.  pi.  The  Epistle  to  the  Philippians.  See  New  Testament. 
phi-lip'pic  (-Tk),  n.  [L.  Philippicus  belonging  to  Philip, 
Philippic,  Gr.  4>iAi7T7xiK:d?1  fr.  4>iAt7r7rcK  Philip,  <£>tAur7ro? 
fond  of  horses;  <f>i'Aos  loving-}-  tiriro?  horse.]  1.  [t cap .] 
Any  of  the  series  of  famous  orations  of  Demosthenes,  the 
Grecian  orator,  denouncing  Philip,  king  of  Macedon. 

2.  Hence:  Any  discourse  or  declamation  abounding  in 
acrimonious  invective  ;  —  as  a  proper  name  applied  specif, 
to  the  orations  of  Cicero  against  Mark  Antony. 


3.  A  gold  coin  of  Philip  of  Macedon,  worth  about  $5.70  or 
£1  3s.  5d.;  — translating  Gr  ^lAonrctov.  Obs. 

Philip  pine  (fll'I-pTn  ;  -pen  ;  or,  esp.  in  British  usage, 
-pin),  a.  [Sp.  (Islas)  Pilipinas ,  after  Philip  II.  of  Spain.] 
Of  or  pert,  to  the  Philippine  Islands  or  their  inhabitants. 
Philippine  cedar,  a  meliaceous  timber  tree  ( Cedrela  odorata), 
of  the  Philippine  Islands.  It  has  red  or  pale  red  hard  fra¬ 
grant  wood,  used  in  cigar  boxes  and  interior  finishing. 
Phil'ip  pism  (fll'T-ptz’m),  71.  Theol.  The  doctrines  of,  or 
attributed  to,  Philip  Melanchthon  (1497-1560) ;  —  regarded 
as  differing  from  pure  Lutheranism.  See  Adiaphoristic 
Controversy  a,  synergism.  —  Phil'ip-pist  (-pTst),  n.  it* 
a.  —  Phil  ip-pis'tic  (-pis'tTk),  a. 

Phil'ip-pize(fTl'T-piz),r.  i.  ;  Phil'ip-pized  (-pizd) ;  Phil'ip- 
piz'ing  (-piz'Tug).  [Gr.  <^iAi7r7rt^eiv  to  be  on  Philip's  side.] 

1.  To  support  or  advocate  the  cause  of  Philip  of  Macedon  ; 
hence,  to  speak  or  write  as  one  who  is  bribed. 

2.  [See  philippic.]  To  utter  a  philippic.  Erroneous  Use. 
Phi  lis'ti  a  (fT-lIs'tT-d),  n.  [NL.]  1.  The  country  of  the 

ancient  Philistines,  on  the  southwest  coast  of  Palestine  ; 
also,  the  nation  of  the  Philistines. 

2.  The  class  of  Philistines,  or  unenlightened  persons,  or 
a  region  where  they  live. 

Phi  lis'tine  (fT-lTs'tTn  ;  fTl'Ts-tin  ;  in  British  usage  com¬ 
monly  fTl'Ts-tin,  -tin),  n.  [L.  Philistinus,  Heb.  Plishti,  pi. 
Plishtim.~\  1.  A  native  or  an  inhabitant  of  ancient  Philistia. 

Scholars  are  now  pretty  generally  agreed  in  regarding  the 
Philistines  as  pirates  belonging  to  some  branch  of  the  Aryan 
stock,  who  .  .  .  forced  their  way  into  the  Canaanitish  settle¬ 
ments.  ihrt.ni  J ht) le  {Hastings) 

Any  person  of  a  class  likened  to  a  military  enemy,  as  a 
bailiff ;  also,  Obs.,  a  drunkard.  Old  Cant ,  Eng.  Swift. 

3.  A  Philister.  A  Germanism. 

4.  A  person  lacking  liberal  culture  and  refinement ;  one 
not  appreciating  the  nobler  aspirations  and  sentiments  of 
humanity  ;  a  person,  esp.  of  the  middle  class,  who  rejects 
enlightenment  or  is  indifferent  to  the  higher  intellectual 
interests,  preferring  the  material  and  commonplace ;  one 
whose  scope  is  limited  to  selfish  and  material  interests. 

If  we  look  into  the  thing  closely,  we  shall  find  that  the  term 
Philistine  conveys  a  sense  which  makes  it  more  peculiarly  ap¬ 
propriate  to  our  niiddle  class  than  our  aristocratic.  For  Philis¬ 
tine  gives  the  notion  of  something  particularly  stiff-necked  and 
perverse  in  the  resistance  to  light  and  its  children  ;  and  therein  it 
specially  suits  our  middle  class,  who  not  only  do  not  pursue 
sweetness  and  light,  but  who  even  prefer  to  them  that  sort  of  ma¬ 
chinery  of  business,  chapels,  tea  meetings,  and  addresses  from 
Mr.  Murnhy,  which  makes  up  the  dismal  and  illiberal  life  on 
which  I  nave  [so  often  touched.  ...  I  often,  therefore,  when  I 
want  to  distinguish  clearly  the  aristocratic  class  from  the  Philis¬ 
tines  proper,  or  middle  class,  name  the  former,  in  my  own  mind, 
the  Barbarians.  M  Amold$ 

Syn.  —  See  barbarian,  n. 

Phi  lis'tlne,  a.  1.  Of  or  pert,  to  the  ancient  Philistines. 

2.  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  characteristic  of,  the  modem 
Philistines  ;  of  the  nature  of  a  Philistine ;  uncultured ; 
commonplace;  prosaic.  See  Philistine,  n.,  4. 

Phi  lis'tin  ism  (fl-lts'tTn-Tz’m ;  fTl'Ts-tin-Tz’m),  n.  The 
state,  character,  aims,  and  habits  of  the  modern  Philis¬ 
tines.  See  Philistine,  n.,  4.  Carlyle. 

On  the  side  of  beauty  and  taste,  vulgarity  ;  on  the  side  of  mor¬ 
als  and  feeling,  coarseness  ;  on  the  side  of  mind  and  spirit,  unin¬ 
telligence,  —  this  is  Philistinism.  31.  Arnold. 

phil'lips-lte  (fll'Tp-sIt),  n.  Min.  a  [After  John  W.  Phil¬ 
lips,  English  mineralogist.]  A  white  or  reddish  mineral 
of  the  zeolite  family,  commonly  occurring  in  complex  twin 
crystals,  often  cruciform.  It  is  a  hydrous  silicate  of  potas- 
8ium,-calcium,  and  aluminium.  H.,  4-4.5.  Sp.  gr.,  2.2.  b 
[After  R.  Phillips,  who  analyzed  it.]  Bomite.  Now  Rare. 
Phil  lyr'e-a  (fT-lTr'e-d;  fTl'T-re'd),7i.  [NL.,fr.  Gr.  4>iAvpia 
a  kind  of  shrub.]  Rot.  A  small  genus  of  oleaceous  shrubs 
of  the  Mediterranean  region,  with  evergreen  leaves,  small 
greenish  white  flowers,  and  olivelike  fruits.  The  species 
are  often  cultivated. 

philo-  A  combining  form  from  Greek  <#>i'Ao?,  loving,  fond 
of,  attached  to;  as,  philosophy,  philo foebmo. 

Phil  OC-te'tes  (fll'bk-te'tez),  n.  [L.,  fr.  Gr.  dRAoKT^nj?.] 
Gr.  Myth.  A  warrior  who  for  lighting  the  pyre  of  Hercules 
received  as  a  heritage  the  hero’s  invincible  bow  and  arrows. 
He  joined  the  Greeks  against  Troy,  but  was  bitten  by  a 
serpent,  foully  infected,  and  abandoned  at  Lemnos.  As  it 
was  prophesied  that  Troy  could  only  be  conquered  by  the 
arrows  of  Hercules,  Diomedes  (or,  in  the  tragedy  of  Sopho¬ 
cles,  Odysseus  and  Neoptolemus)  went  to  fetch  him.  After 


ne'ya),  n.  [Gr.  4>epcre<^6veia.] 
=  Persephone. 
pherwanna.  d*  purwannah 
hesant  +  pheasant.  [Bib.  I 
hea'do-minK  fCs'dS-mtm).  D.  | 
pheae.  +  feeze. 
phe'sin  (fe'sln),  n.  Pharm.  A 
compound,  C i^H i §OoN •  SO,-(N a, 
from  phenacetin.  Tt  is  a  reddish 
brown  powder.  Trade  Same. 
Phe  te-i'a  (fe'tM'a).  D.  Bib. 
Phe-tru'8im  (f£-tr6o'sYm).  D. 
Bib. 

henterer.  *f*  fewterek. 
h.  6.  Abbr.  Graduate  in 
Pharmacy. 

phi'al -ful,  n.  See -ful. 
phi'al-ine  (fl'rtl-Tn ;  -In),  a. 
Like,  or  in  the  form  of,  a  phial. 
Phi  Be'ta  Kap'pa  t*  B  Kl  (fi 
be'ta  kftp'A  ;  _fe  ba'ta  kap'pa; 
commonh/  fT  ba'tn  kUp'd).  The 
oldest  Greek  letter  society  of 
the  American  colleges,  founded 
at  William  and  Mary  College. 
Virginia,  in  1 77*>,  and  having 
many  chapters  Membership, 
which  is  purely  honorarv,  is 
conferred  on  students  of  high 
standing  in  the  upper  classes.  Its 
anniversaries  are  often  marked 
by  the  delivery  of  orations  and 
poems.  It  is  not  now  a  secret 
society,  although  originally  so. 
Its  ba’dge  is  a  gold  watch*  key 
with  simple  emblems  and  in¬ 
scriptions,  and  it  derives  its 
name  from  the  initials  of  three 
Greek  words  <#>iAo<ro</>ta  /3iov 
kv (3* pvrirq<;  (philosophy  the 
guide  *f  life). 

PM'chol  (fl'kSl).  Bib. 
phlclsi&n.  d*  physician. 
phi-dal'go.  *f*  fidalgo. 
Phid'l-ac  (fYd'Y-Sk  ;  fl'dT-), 
Phi-di'a-c&n  (fT-dl'a-kdn),  a. 
[L.  Phidiacus,  Gr.  ‘teifiiaxo?.] 
=  Phidian. 


phifer.  d*  fifer. 
phtgarg.  f  pygaro.  [Z)  Bib.l 
Phi  ha-ni'roth  (fT'hd-hl'rbth).! 
Phil.,  or  phil.  Abbr.  Philadel¬ 
phia  ;  Philemon  ;  Philip;  Phi¬ 
lippians  ;  philosopher  ;  philo¬ 
sophical  ;  philosophy. 

Phila.  Abbr.  Philadelphia, 
philabeg.  +  filibeg. 

Phil  a  del'phi  a  ( fTPd-dSl'fl-d  ; 
classical  -uPl-fl'd).  Bib. 

Phil' a-del'phi-an  ism  (fTPa- 
dfl'rt-fln-Tz’m),  n.  See  -ism. 
Philadelphia  rod.  (Fr.  Philadel- 
phin ,  Pa.]  See  leveling  rod 
phil  a-del'phite  (-fit),  n.  [From 
Philadelphia,  Pa,.]  Alin  A  kind 
of  vermiculite 

phila-le'thist  (fTl'd-le'thYst),?!. 
philo-  -4-  Gr  aA>)0eia  truth.]  A 
over  of  truth.  Obs. 

Phi  la  minte'(fe,'lii,'mftNt'),?i.In 
Moliere’s  •*  Les  Femmes  Savan- 
tes,"  one  of  the  learned  women, 
who  affects  to  disdain  every¬ 
thing  material.  SeeCHRYSALE. 
phil'a-mort.  Var.  of  filemot 
phi-lan'der,  v.  t.  To  make  love 
to.  Obs. 

phi-lan'thro-pal.  a.  [Gr.  <f> ihav- 
^pioTro?.]  Friendly  to  man.  Obs 
phil'an-thrope  (fTl'dn-thron). 
n.  [Cf.  F.  philanthrope.']  A  phi¬ 
lanthropist. 

phil  an-throp'i-niBm  (-thrflp'Y- 
nlz’m),  w.  A  svstem  of  educa¬ 
tion  on  so-called  natural  princi¬ 
ples.  See  PHILANTHKOPINE.  — 
phil'an-throp'i-nist  (-nTst),  n. 
phi-lan'thro-pism  (fY-ian'thrG- 
pYz’m),  n.  Philanthropy, 
phi-lan  thro-pis'tic  (-pis'tYlc), 
a.  Pert,  to,  or  characteristic  of, 
a  philanthropist.  Pare. 
phl-lan'thro-pize  (-pTz),  v.  i.  To 
act  as  a  philanthropist. 
phi-lan'thro-poB.  n.  [Gr.  <J>iAav- 
|  Spwiros.]  Hot.  Cleavers.  Obs. 


hil  an-tom'ba  ( 1 1  Pa  n-t  0  m'- 
d),  n.  A  West  African  duiker- 
bok  ( Cephalophtis  maricelli). 
phil-ar  'cha-iat  ( f  Il-iir  'k  ft-Yst),  n. 
[jihilo-  -|-  archaist.]  An  anti¬ 
quary.  Obs. 

Phi  lar'ches  ( fY-lar'kez).  Bib. 
philarea.  phillyrea. 
phil-ar 'gy-ry,  n.  [Gr.  (#>tAapyv- 
pia,  fr  «^)iAdpyvpov  covetous  ; 
0tAo9  loving  -b  apyvpo?  silver.] 
Avarice.  —  phil-ar'gy-rist.  n.  — 
phil-ar'gy-rous.  a.  All  Obs. 
phil  a-tel'i-cal  (fll'd-tei'Y-kdl), 
a.  Philatelic. 

phil  a-tel'i-cal-ly,  adi\  of  phil¬ 
atelic,  -TELICAL. 
phi-lat'e-lism  (fY-iat'?-lYz’m), 
n.  Philately. 

phl-lat  e-lo-ina'ni-ac  (-lfi-ma'- 
nY-fik),  n.  A  person  having  a 
mania  for  collecting  stamps, 
phil'a-to-ry.  phylactery. 
phil-au'ty,  n.  Also  phil-au'ti-a. 
[Gr.  f/x.Aftvrta  ;  (f) t'Ao?  loving  + 
avrov,  eavrov,  of  one’s  self.] 
Self-love  ;  selfishness.  Obs. 
phil'a  zer.  +  filacer. 
phil'bert.  +  filbert. 

Philem.  Abbr.  Philemon. 
Phi-le'mon  (fY-le'm5n),  n.  [L., 
fr.  Gr.  4>iAtJpo)P.]  1.  Lit.,  lov¬ 
ing  ;  — masc.  prop.  name. 

2.  The  Epistle  to  Philemon,  a 
friend  and  probable  convert  of 
Paul,  living  in  Colossse  and 
noted  for  his  hospitality  and 
charity.  SeeNEW  Testament. 

3.  See  Baucis  and  Philemon. 
Phil  e-pit 'ta  (f  Y  l'f-p  Y  t'd),  n. 
[NL.]  Zobl.  A  genus  of  peculiar 
Madagascan  birds  related  to  the 
ant  thrushes  and  constituting  a 
family.  Phi  1' e-pit 'ti  dae  <-T-de). 
phil'er-y,  n.  A  plant  of  the  ge¬ 
nus  Phillyrea.  Obs. 

Phl-le'ai-a  ( fl-le'shT-a), n.  [NL., 
fr.  Gr.  ^i'Aijot?  a  loving,  fr. 


d> tAeii/  to  love  ;  — in  allusion  to 
the  appearance  of  the  flowers.] 
Bot.  The  genus  of  liliaceous 
plants  constituted  by  the  pe- 
pino.  See  pepino  a. 
hilesofre.  -f  philosopher. 
hil  e-tse'rus  (fYl/P-te'rtZs),  n. 
[NL. ;  philo-  +  Gr.  eTaipo?  com¬ 
panion.]  Zobl.  A  genus  of  South 
‘African  weaver  birds  breeding 
in  large  community  nests. 
Phi-le'tua  (fY-le'tiis).  Bib. 
phil-hip 'pic  (f  Y  1-h  Y  p' Y  k ),  a. 
f philo-  -I-  Gr.  17T7T05  horse.] 
Horse-loving. 

phil  hym'nic  (-hYm'nYk),  a. 
[  /dii/o-  -f  hymn .J  Hymn-loving, 
phil  i-a'ter  (f  i  LY-a't  5  r),  n. 
fp/u/o-fGr.  iarrjp  healer.]  One 
fond  of  the  art  of  medicine, 
phil'i-beg.  Var.  of  filibeg. 
Phi  lid  or'  (f  eT  e'd  fi  r'),  n. 
Pseudonym  of  Francois  Andre 
Daniean,  French  musician  and 
chessplayer.  [chess,  1.1 

Philidor’8  defense.  See  lst| 
Philidor’s  notation.  Chess.  Eng¬ 
lish  notation.  See  1st  chess,  l. 
Phi  linte'  (fe'lftNt'),  n.  (F.J  The 
.  amiable  and  patient  friend  of 
1  Alceste  in  Moliere’s  “  Le  Misan¬ 
thrope." 

Philip  Baboon.  In  Arbuthnot’s 
“  History  of  John  Bull,"  a  char¬ 
acter  representing  Philip  Bour- 
hon,  Duke  of  Anjou. 

Phi-lip'pa  (fY-lYp'd),  n.  Femi¬ 
nine  of  Philip;— fern,  prop 
name.  F.  Philippine  (fe'le^- 
pen')  ;  It.  Filippa  (ff-lep'pii), 
Fill]  min  a  (fe'lep-pe'na)  ;  Sp.  & 
Pg.  reli pa  (fa-le'pa);  G.  Philip- 
jnne  (fe'l^-pe'n?).  See  Philip. 
Phi-lip'pic  (fY-lYp'Yk),  a.  Rare. 

1.  Of  or  pert,  to  some  one  named 
Philip,  as  Sir  Philip  Sidney. 

2.  Philippian. 

3.  [/.  c.]  Of  the  nature  of  a  phi¬ 
lippic  ;  using  invective. 


phi-lip 'pi-cize  (-Y-sTz),  r.  i.  To 
utter  a  philippic  ;  to  inveigh, 
phil  ip-pi'na  (f  Y  1'1-p  e'n  a), 
phil  ip-pine'  (-pen').  Vars.  of 
PHILOPENA. 

Philippine  chency.  Erron.  for 
Philip  and  Cheyney.  Scott. 
Phil  ip-pi'no(  fil  i-pe'no,  Obs. 
or  rare  var.  of  Filipino. 
phi-lip 'pi-um  (fY-lYp'Y-iim),  n. 
[NL.,  after  Philippe  Planta- 
mour,  of  Geneva,  Switzerland.] 
Chem.  A  supposed  metallic  ele¬ 
ment  discovered  in  the  mineral 
samarskite.  It  proved  to  be  a 
mixture  of  yttrium  and  terbium 
Phi-lip 'pi-zate,  l>  i.  To  Philip- 
pize.  Obs. 

Phil'lp-piz'er  (fYl'Y-pTz'er),  n. 
One  who  Philippizes  (sense  1) ; 
a  favorer  of  Philip  of  Macedon. 
philiselle.  4*  filoselle. 
phil'i  ser.  +  filacer. 
Phi-liB'i-deB(fY-lYs'Y-dez ;  fY-lYs'- 
Ydz),  7i.  In  Sir  Philip  Sidney’s 
“  Arcadia,’’  a  shepherd  ;  also, 
one  of  the  poetical  names  of  the 
author;  —  formed  from  portions 
of  the  two  parts  of  his  name, 
philisophour.  +  philosopher. 
Phil  is-te'an  (ftPYs-te'an).  a. 
[L.  Philistaeus.~\  Philistine.  Obs 
Philistee. «.  [L.  Philist{h)aeus.] 
A  Philistine.  Obs. 

||  Phi  11b 'ter  (fY-lYs't?r),  n. ;  G. 
pi.  -ter.  [G.J  Lit.,  a  Philistine; 
—  a  cant  name  given  to  towns¬ 
men  by  students  in  German  uni¬ 
versities;  an  outsider  ;  hence,  a 
person  devoid  of  culture  or  en¬ 
lightenment  ;  a  Philistine. 
Phi-lis'thi  im  (-thY-Ym).  D.  Bib. 
Phi-lis'ti-an  (-tY-iJn), n.  =  Phi¬ 
listine,  1  &  2.  Obs.  — a.  Of 
or  pertaining  to  ancient  Philis¬ 
tia  or  its  people. 

Phi-lis'tim  (-tYm),  n.  pi.  Bib. 
Philistines.  Gen.  x.  14. 

Phi-lis'tine-ly,  adv.  of  Philis¬ 
tine. 


Phil  ia-tin 'i-an  ( fY P Ys-tYn' Y-<fn), 
a.  =  Philistine,  1. 

Phil  ia-tin'ic  (-tYn'lk),  Phi-lis'- 
tin-ish,  <>.  =  Philistine, «., 2. 
Phi-liB'tin-ize,  v.  t.  To  render 
Philistine  (in  sense  2). 
phil'i-zer-  +  filacer. 
phil'le-mot.  +  filemot. 
phil'let.  d*  fillet. 
phill  horse.  Obs.  or  dial.  Eng. 
var.  of  fill  horse. 
phil'li  beg.  Var.  of  filibeg. 
phil 'lip.  fillip. 
phil'lips-ine  (f Yl'Yp-sYn),  n. 
Alin.  A  ar.  of  phillipsite,  esp. 
in  sense  b. 

Phil'liB.  Var.  of  Phyllis;  —  the 
commoner  spelling  in  English 
use.  —  v.  t.  To  write  pastoral 
poems  to.  Obs.  Nonce  Word. 
phil'ly.  Erron.  var.  of  filly. 
phil'ly-rin(  fYl'Y-rYn),  n.  Chem. 
A  bitter  white  crystalline  gluco- 
side  from  Phillyrea  shrubs, 
philme  4*  film. 
phff  o-bib  'li-an  (f  Y  PC-b  I  b'lY- 
'tn),  n.  A  bibliophile, 
phil  o-bib'lic  (-1  Y  k),  a.  [Gr. 
^)iAo/3i/3Ao5.]  1.  Also  phiPo- 

bib'li-cal  (-lY-kal),  a.  Fond 
of  books  ;  literary. 

2.  Devoted  to  Biblical  study, 
phil  o  bib'list  (  bYb'lYst ;  -bl'- 
olYst),  7? .  A  bibliophile 
phi  loc'a-ly  (fY-15k'a-lY),  n.  [Qr. 
djiAo/caAo?  loving  the  beauti¬ 
ful.]  Love  of  the  beautiful. 
Phi-lo'cle-a  (fY-lo'klt-d),  n.  A 
ladv  in  Sidney’s  “  Arcadia,” 
witli  whom  Amphialus  is  inlove. 
She  is  said  to  represent  Lady  Pe¬ 
nelope  Devereux  (Lady  Rich), 
phi-loc'o-mal  (fY-lCk'o-mdl),  a. 
[Gr.  </>iA6#co/liov;  ^>iA05  +  tcopn 
nair.]  Pert,  to,  or  characterized 
by,  love  of  or  attention  to  the 
hair. 

phi-loc'n-biat  (-ff-bYat),  n.  [Gr. 
4»iAo#cu^05.]  A  lover  of  dicing. 


ale,  senate,  care,  am,  account,  arm,  ask, 


sofa  ;  eve,  event,  end,  recent,  maker;  Ice,  Ill;  old,  obey,  orb,  6dd,  sSft,  connect ;  use,  unite,  urn,  up,  circus,  menu  ; 
1 1  Foreign  Wo**d.  +  Obsolete  Variant  of.  +  combined  with.  =  equals. 
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his  wound  had  healed  and  he  had  slain  Paris,  Troy  fell 
His  *t0I7  w,as  treated  in  tragedies  by  iEschylus,  Euripides! 
and  Sophocles,  of  which  only  that  by  Sophocles  is  extant. 
Phil  o  den'dron  (fil'o-den'drdn),  n.  [NL..  fr.  Gr.  <t> t- 
AoScpSpo?  loving  trees  ;  (/u'Ao?  loving  -j-  bcv&poi-  tree.]  Bot. 
A  large  genus  of  tropical  American  climbing  aroids  with 
large  coriaceous  leaves,  fleshy  spathes  of  various  colors, 
and  a  dense  spadix.  Several  species  are  cultivated  for  their 
ornamental  foliage.  Also  [/.  c. J,  a  plant  of  this  genus 
phil'o  graph  (fil'$-graf),  n.  [ philo -  +  -graph.-]  An  in¬ 
strument  with  a  transparent  plane  on  which  may  be  traced 
the  view,  panorama,  etc.,  in  front  as  viewed  through  an 
adjustable  eyepiece.  —  phil  o-graph'ic  (-gr&f'Tk),  a. 
phi  log'y  nist  (fi-l<5j'T-nTst),  n.  [See  philogyny.]  One 
fond  of  women  ;  a  lover  or  admirer  of  women  ;  —  opposed 
to  misogynist. 

phi  log'y  nous  (^-nus),  a.  Fond  of  women, 
phi  log'y-ny  (-nt),  n.  [Gr.  ^lAoyvt'ta  ;  <£uAo?  loving -f- 
woman.]  Fondness  for,  or  love  of,  women  ;  —  opposed  to 
misogyny.  Byron. 

phil  0  log'i  cal  (fil'o-15j'i-kdl),  a.  [Cf.  F.  philologique.] 
Of,  pert,  to,  dealing  with,  or  devoted  to,  philology  (esp. 
in  the  sense  of  linguistics).  —  phil  o-log'l-cal-ly,  adv. 
phi  lol'0  gist  (fT-151'o-jTst),  n.  One  versed  in,  or  devoted 
to,  philology  ;  specif.:  a  One  who  loves  learning  or  litera¬ 
ture  ;  a  learned  or  literary  man  ;  a  scholar.  Now  Rare. 
b  A  linguistic  student  or  scholar. 

phi  lol'o-gy  (-jT),  n.  [L.  philologia  love  of  learning,  in¬ 
terpretation,  philology,  Gr.  </>iAoAoyux,  fr.  t/uAdAoyo?  fond 
of  talking,  fond  of  learning  and  literature  ;  <£tAo?  loving  + 
Ao yo?  speech,  discourse :  cf.  F.  philologie.']  1.  Love  of, 
or  devotion  to,  learning  or  literature ;  the  study  of  litera¬ 
ture,  in  a  wide  sense,  including  etymology  (in  sense  3), 
grammar,  criticism,  literary  and  linguistic  history,  etc.  ; 
literary,  classical,  or  polite  learning.  Now  Rare. 

2.  Fondness  for  talk  ;  —  translating  Gr.  ^uAoAoyta.  Obs. 

3.  The  study  of  language,  esp.  in  a  philosophical  manner 
and  as  a  science  ;  the  investigation  of  the  laws  of  human 
speech,  the  interrelation  of  different  tongues,  and  the  his¬ 
torical  development  of  languages  ;  linguistic  science. 

phil'o  mel  (fil'o-mgl),  n.  [F.philomele.']  Philomela,  the 
nightingale.  Milton.  Cowper. 

PhiTo-me'la  (fTl'6-me'ld),  n.  [L.,  fr.  Gr.  ‘KAo/uijAa.] 

1.  Class.  Myth.  The  daughter  of  Pandion,  king  of  Athens, 
and  sister  of  Procne.  She  was  violated  and  deprived  of  her 
tongue  by  Procue’s  husband,  Tereus.  She  contrived  to  in¬ 
form  her  sister,  and  in  revenge  they  served  up  Tereus’s  own 
son,  Itys,  to  him  as  a  meal  and  then  fled.  He  pursued  them, 
and  all  three  were  transformed  into  birds,  Philomela  into 
a  swallow,  Procne  into  a  nightingale,  and  Tereus  into  a 
hoopoe  or  a  hawk.  According  to  Ovid  it  was  Philomela 
who  was  transformed  into  a  nightingale.  Cf.  Aedon. 

2.  Hence,  the  nightingale  ;  —  as  a  proper  name.  Poetic. 
Phi  lon'ic  (fi-15n'Tk  ;  ft-),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  Philo 

Jud.Tus,  the  most  famous  of  the  Alexandrian  Jewish  phi¬ 
losophers,  or  his  system  of  philosophy,  a  combination  of 
Judaism  and  Platonism  and  a  precursor  of  Neoplatonism, 
phil  o  pe'na  (f  ll'o-pe'nd),  n.  [A  corruption  fr.  G.  viellieb - 
chen ,  LG.  vielliebken ,  or  D.  veelliebken ,  aphilopena,  liter¬ 
ally,  much  loved  ;  but  influenced  by  Gr.  $tAo?  a  friend,  and 
L.  poena  penalty,  from  an  idea  that  the  gift  was  a  penalty 
of  friendship  or  love.]  A  present  or  gift  made  as  a  forfeit 
in  a  social  game  that  is  played  in  various  ways  ;  also,  the 

fame  itself.  Commonly  a  person  finding  a  nut  with  two 
ernels  eats  one,  and  gives  the  other  to  a  person  of  the  op¬ 
posite  sex,  and  then  one  of  them  gives  the  other  a  present 
upon  the  happening  of  a  condition  agreed  upon,  as  being 
last  to  say  philopena  at  the  next  meeting,  or  being  the  first 
to  say  yes  or  no  in  reply  to  the  other,  etc. 
phil  o  pro'ge-ne'i-ty  (-pro'je-ne'T-ti),  n.  Love  of  offspring, 
phil  o-pro  gen'i-tive  (-pro-jSn'T-tTv),  a.  [ philo -  -f-  L. 
progignere ,  progenitum ,  to  beget.  See  progenitor.] 
1.  Prolific. 

2.  Having,  or  pert,  to,  the  love  of  offspring. 
phiLo-pro  gen'i-tive  ness,  n.  Phren.  Love  of  offspring; 
by  extension,  love  of  children  in  general. 


phi  los'o  pher  (fT-15s'o-fer),  n.  [ME. philosophre,  filosofe, 
F.  jthilosopUe ,  L.  philosophies,  Gr.  <f>iAoao<£o?  ;  <f>i Ao?  loving 
-f-  troifjo?  wise.]  1.  One  versed  in,  or  devoted  to,  philoso¬ 
phy  ;  —  formerly  often  applied  to  investigators  in  natural 
science,  esp.  in  the  physical  branches,  but  now  usually  re¬ 
stricted  to  specialists  in  the  mental  and  moral  sciences. 

2.  One  versed  in  secret  or  magic  arts,  as  an  alchemist.  Obs. 

But  al  be  that  he  was  a  philosophre , 

Yet  hadde  he  but  litel  gold  in  cofre.  Chaucer. 

3.  One  who  reduces  the  principles  of  philosophy  to  prac¬ 
tice  in  the  conduct  of  life,  esp.  one  who  lives  in  accordance 
with  the  principles  advocated  by  the  ancient  Stoics  ;  one 
who  lives  according  to  the  rules  of  practical  wisdom  ;  one 
who  meets  or  regards  all  vicissitudes  with  calmness. 
Philosopher  of  Ferney.  Voltaire.  See  Ferney,  Old  Man  of. 
—  P.  of  Malmes'bur-y  (mamz'ber-T),  Thomas  Hobbes  (1588- 
1679),  who  was  born  at  Malmesbury.  —  P.  of  Sans  Sou/ci' 
(  saN  soo'se'),  Frederick  the  Great,  King  (1740-86)  of  Prus¬ 
sia  ; —  so  called  from  his  palace  at  Potsdam.—  P.  ofWim'ble- 
don  (wim'b’l-dun),  John  Horne  Tooke  (1736-1812),  who  lived 
at  Wimbledon.  —  the  P.,  specif.,  Aristotle.  Obs. 

PhLlos'o -pher  s’,  or  less  properly,  phi-los'o-pfcer’s,  stone 
(-ferz).  An  imaginary  stone,  or  solid  substance  or  prepara¬ 
tion,  believed  to  have  the  power  of  transmuting  the  baser 
metals  into  gold  or  silver,  and  hence  much  sought  for  by 
the  alchemists.  By  some  it  was  identified  with  elixir, 
phil  o-soph'ic  (fll'o-sSf'Tk)  la.  [L.  philosophicus :  cf. 
phiPo-soph'i-cal  (-s5f'T-kal)  j  F.  philosophique .]  Of  or 
pertaining  to  philosophy  ;  versed  in,  or  imbued  with,  the 
principles  of  philosophy  ;  hence,  characterizing  a  philoso¬ 
pher  ;  rational  ;  wise  ;  temperate  ;  unruffled.  —  phil  o- 
soph'i cal-ly,  adv. 

philosophical  grammar.  See  grammar,  1.  — p.  induction.  See 
induction,  4.  p.  pitch.  Music.  See  pitch,  n.,  12.  —  p.  uni- 
tarianism.  See  monism.  1  a.  —  p.  wool,  philosopher’s  wool. 
See  zinc  oxide. 

phi  los'o  phism  (fT-15s'6-fiz’m),  n.  [Cf.  F.  philoso- 
phisme .]  Spurious  philosophizing;  the  love  or  practice  of 
sophistry.  —  phi  loa'o  phist  (  fist),  n.~  phi- los  o  phis '- 
tic  (-fTs'tTk),  phi-los  o  phis'ti-cal  (-tT-kdl),  a. 
phi  108  0  phi-za'tion  (-fY-za'shwn ;  -fl-za'sh&u),  n.  Act  or 
result  of  philosophizing. 

phi  los'o  phize  (fT-lSs'o-flz),  V.  i. ;  phi-los'o-phized  (-flzd); 
phi-los'o-phiz/ing  (-flz/Tng).  To  reason  like  a  philosopher  ; 
to  search  into  the  reason  and  nature  of  things  ;  to  investi¬ 
gate  phenomena,  and  assign  rational  causes  for  their  exist¬ 
ence.  —  phi  los'o-phiz  er  (-fiz/er),  n. 

Man  y / In lesop hi zes  as  he  lives.  He  may  philosophize  well  or 
ill,  but  philosophize  he  must.  Sir  W.  Hamilton. 

phi  los'o-phize,  v.  t.  To  put  in  philosophic  form, 
phi-los'o  phy  (-fl),  n.  ;  pi.  -phies  (-ftz).  [ME.  philoso¬ 
phic,  JUosojie,  F.  philosophic ,  OF.  also  JilosoJie ,  L.  philoso- 
phia,  fr.  Gr.  <f>i\o<ro<f>ia.  See  philosopher.]  1  Lit.,  the 
love  of  wisdom ;  in  actual  usage,  the  know  ledge  of  phe¬ 
nomena  as  explained  by,  and  resolved  into,  causes  and  rea¬ 
sons,  powers  and  laws,  a  Philosophy  conceived  as  a 
branch  of  learning  is,  in  the  narrowest  sense,  nearly  equiv¬ 
alent  to  metaphysics  (Aristotle’s  first  philosophy),  but  usu¬ 
ally  is  understood  as  including  all  the  mental  and  moral 
sciences,  namely,  logic,  psychology,  ethics,  etc.  In  the 
broad  medieval  usage  it  included  all  the  liberal  arts  and 
sciences,  and  hence  comes  the  name  of  the  degree  of  doc¬ 
tor  of  philosophy,  granted  for  proficiency  in  any  one  of 
these.  Philosophy  was  also  used  as  equivalent  to  certain 
specific  branches,  as  theology  and  alchemy,  and  though 
these  uses  are  obsolete,  physics,  or  natural  philosophy,  is 
still  spmetimes  called  philosophy,  b  In  more  general  ap¬ 
plication  and  usually  with  the  or  a,  philosophy  denotes  a 
systematic  body  of  general  conceptions,  ordinarily  with 
the  implication  of  their  practical  application.  Thus  we 
speak  of  the  philosophy  of  art,  or  of  a  philosophy  oi  con¬ 
duct.  Again,  usually  m  reference  to  natural  philosophy, 
the  explanation  of  any  phenomenon  or  device  is  called  its 
philosophy.  In  the  broadest  scope,  any  attempt  to  present 
or  conceive  a  systematic  view  of  all  things  is  a  philosophy; 
the  theory  and  practice  of  magic,  for  example,  is  a  primi¬ 
tive  philosophy  ;  an  attempt  to  present  all  or  man v  sciences 
in  their  mutual  relations  is  usually  a  system  of  philosophy. 
There  are  more  things  in  heaven  and  earth,  Horatio, 

Thau  are  dreamt  of  in  your  philosophy.  Shah. 


The  theory  of  embodiment  serves  several  highly  important  pur¬ 
poses  in  savage  and  barbarian  philosophy.  Tylor. 

Philosophy  .  .  lias  its  origin  and  value  in  an  attempt  to  give 

a  reasonable  account  of  our  personal  attitude  towards  the  more 
serious  business  of  life.  Josiah  Royce. 

Philosophy  has  been  defined  :  —  the  science  of  things  divine 
and  human,  and  the  causes  in  which  they  are  contained  ;  —  the 
science  of  effects  by  their  causes  ;  —  the  science  of  sufficient  rea- 
sons  ;  —  the  science  of  things  possible,  inasmuch  as  they  are  pos- 
81  me  ;  —  the  science  of  things  evidently  deduced  from  first 
principles  ;  —  the  science  of  truths  sensible  and  abstract  ;  —  the 
application  of  reason  to  its  legitimate  objectB  ;  the  science  of  the 
relations  of  all  knowledge  to  the  necessary  ends  of  human  rea¬ 
son  the  science  of  the  original  form  of  tne  ego,  or  mental  self  ; 
—  the  science  of  science  ;  —  the  science  of  the  absolute  ;  —  the 
science  of  the  absolute  indifference  of  the  ideal  and  real. 

_  _  Sir  W.  Hamilton. 

2.  Practical  wisdom  ;  calmness  of  temper  and  judgment ; 
equanimity ;  as,  to  meet  misfortune  with  philosophy. 

Then  had  he  spent  all  his  philosophy.  Chaucer. 

Adversity’s  sweet  milk,  philosophy.  Shak. 

3.  A  treatise  on  philosophy. 

Philosophy  of  the  Absolute.  See  under  absolute,  a.,  4  b.  — 
p.  of  the  Academy,  that  of  Plato,  who  taught  his  disciples  in 
a  grove  in  Athens  called  the  Academy.  —  p.  of  the  Garden, 
that  of  Epicurus,  who  taught  in  a  garden  m  Athens.  —  p. 
of  the  Lyceum,  that  of  Aristotle,  the  founder  of  the  Peripa¬ 
tetic  school,  who  delivered  his  lectures  in  the  Lyceum  at 
Athens.  —  p.  of  the  Porch,  that  of  Zeno  and  the  Stoics  ;  —  so 
called  because  Zeno  of  Citium  and  his  successors  taught  in 
the  porch  of  the  Poikile,  a  great  hall  in  Athens, 
phil  O-tech'nic  (fil'o-tgk'nlk),  a.  [Gr.  <fnA6 Texvo<;  fond  of 
art.  See  philo-;  technical.]  Fond  of  the  arts,  esp.  the 
practical  or  industrial  arts. 

Phi-lo'tri-a  (fT-lo'trT-d),  n.  [NL.  ;  orig.  imeert.]  Rot.  A 
small  genus  of  vallisneriaceous  herbs,  natives  of  North  and 
South  America.  They  are  submerged  aquatics  with  leafy 
stems  and  small  dioecious  or  polygamous  flowers  from  a 
two-cleft  spathe.  P.  canadensis ,  the  common  wrater  weed, 
is  known  in  England  as  Babington's-curse. 

-philous  A  combining  form  from  Greek  <f>i\os,  loving , 
having  a  fondness  ;  as,  dendrophilous,  cbromophtlous,  etc. 
phil'ter,  phil'tre  (fil'ter),  n.  [F.  philtre ,  'L.philtrum,  Gr. 
<£iA rpov,  fr.  <fn\etv  to  love,  dear,  loving.]  A  potion, 

drug,  or  charm  supposed  to  be  able  to  excite  the  passion  of 
love,  esp.  toward  some  one  person  ;  a  love  potion  or  charm  ; 
loosely,  a  potion  to  produce  any  magic  effect, 
phil'ter.  phil'tre,  v.  t. ;  -tered  or  -tred  (-terd) ;  -ter- 
ing  or  -tring  (-tring).  To  charm  or  excite  to  love  by  a 
philter  ;  fig.,  to  fascinate. 

phi-mo'sis  (fl-mo'sls;  ft-),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  <f>Cfuoai^  a 
muzzling.]  Excessive  swelling  of  the  prepuce  from  inflam¬ 
mation,  congestion,  etc.,  making  it  impossible  to  protrude 
the  glans.  It  may  be  congenital.— phi-mot 'ic  (-mSt'Ik),  a. 
Phin'e  has  (ftn'e-fis),  Phin'e  as  (-as),  n.  [Heb.  Pinekhas , 
peril,  through  L.  Ph inees  or  Gr.  <l>u/ees,  ^etyee?.]  1.  Now 
usually  Phineas.  Lit.,  mouth  of  brass; —  masc.  prop.  name. 

2.  Son  of  Eli,  and  brother  of  Hophni.  The  two  brothers 
abused  their  priestly  office  and  were  killed  in  battle. 

3.  Son  of  Eleazar,  and  high  priest  of  Israel.  Judges  xx.  28. 
Phi'neus  (fi'nus  ;  fln'e-Ss),  n.  [L.,  fr.  Gr.  Snyei)?.]  Gr. 

Myth,  a  See  Andromeda,  1.  b  A  Thracian  king,  who  was 
punished  for  cruelty  to  his  sons  by  having  Harpies  snatch 
away  or  befoul  his  food.  Cf.  Argonaut,  1. 
phiz  (fiz),  n.  ; pi.  phizes  (-5z  ;  -Tz ;  151).  [Short  lov phys-iog- 
nomy.-\  The  face  or  visage  ;  facial  aspect.  Colloq. 
phleb  ec-ta'sl  a  (flSVgk-ta'zhT-d  ;  -sT-a) )  n.  [NL.  See 
phle-bec'ta-sis  (fie-b6k'td-sTs)  )  phlebo-;  ecta- 

sis.]  Med.  Dilatation  of  a  vein  ;  phlebectasy. 
phle-bi'tis  (fie-bl'tis),  n.  [NL. ;  phlebo-  -{-  -itis.']  Med. 
Inflammation  of  a  vein.  —  phle-bit'ic  (-bTt'Tk),  a. 
phleb'O  (flSb'o-),  phleb*.  Combining  form  from  Greek 
<£>Ae/36?,  vein. 

Phle-bo'fii  um  (fle-bo'dt-ftm),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  </>Ae/3to6ij<? 
with  large  veins.]  Bot.  A  small  genus  of  mostly  epiphytic 
polypodiaceous  ferns  having  the  areola?  of  the  fronds  each 
with  two  or  more  free  soriferous  veinlets.  P.  aureum , 
with  large,  simple,  deeply  lobed  fronds,  is  common  on 
palmetto  trunks  in  Florida. 

tralian  perennial  monocotyle- 
donous  nerhs,  of  3  or  4  genera. 
They  have  orchidlike  flowers. — 
phil  y-dra'ceous  (-shus),  a. 

Phil  y-pen'du-la.  +  Fjlipen- 
m  la. 

phi-mosed'  ( fT-niost';  fT'mfisd), 
a.  Med.  Affected  with  phimosis. 
Phin'e-es  (fln't-es).  Bib. 
phin'oc  (fTn'iik).  Var.  of  fin¬ 
s' oc.  Scot. 

Phin'ti  as  (fYn'tT-fts),  n.  [L.,  fr. 
Gr.  ^ci  ria?.]  The  correct  form 
of  the  name  of  Damon’s  friend, 
instead  of  Pythias ,  which  has 
supplanted  it  in  English  use. 
See  Damon,  2. 

phip,  phippe.  interj.  tf  n.  A  call 
to  a  sparrow.  Cf.  Philip,  3.  Obs. 
phirman.  Var.  of  firman. 
phirmaun  human. 
phisichal.  physical. 
phisicien.  physician. 
phisike.  +  physic. 
phision,  n.  A  physician.  Obs. 
phisique.  physic. 
phisition  physician. 
phisnami.  +  physiognomy. 
phisnamour  *r  physiognomer. 
phis'no-my,  phisnomye.  + 
physiognomy. 

Phi'son  (fi'sfin).  Bib. 
phisonomie.  -h  physiognomy. 
phis'ti-lo.  +  FISTULA, 
phit  (fit),  n.  Any  of  various 
sounds,  as  one  made  by  a  rifle 
bullet,  suggestive  of  the  sound 
of  the  word  phit;  —  sometimes 
reduplicated, 
phi'ton.  python. 
phi'ton-esa.  -fr  pythoness. 
phleb-.  See  phlebo-. 
phle-bec'ta-uy  <  fle-bek'tu-sT),  n. 
Med.  =  phlebectasia. 
hle-bec'to-my  (-tD-m  T),  n 
phlebo-  -f  -ectomy.]  Sury.  Ex 
cision  of  a  vein. 

phle-ben'ter-ism  ( fl  f-b  f  n't  ?  r- 

Tz’m),  n.  [phlebo-  -f  entero-  + 
-ism.}  Zool.  State  of  having 
branches  of  the  stomach  or  in¬ 
testine  extending  into  the  legs  or 
other  external  organs,  ns  in  the 
Pvcnogonida.  —  phleb  en  ter'ic 
(fleb'Sn-tgr'Yk),  a. 


phil'o-cyn'ic  (ft  Eo-s  Y  n'T  k), 
phil  o-cjm'i-cal  (-Y-kdl),  a. 
[philo-  +  Gr.  Kvtav,  kvvos,  dog.] 
Dog-loving.  —  phi-loc'y-nism 
(fY-18s'Y-nYz’m),  n  —  phi-loc'y- 
ny  (-nY),  n.  All  Rare 
phil  o-dem'ic  (-dgm'Yk),  n.  [Gr. 
4>th6brfp.o<;.}  Loving  the  people, 
phil  o-den'drist  (-dCn'drYst),  n. 
[Gr.  <f)L\6Sevbpo<;  loving  trees.] 
A  tree  lover. 

phil  o-des'pot,  n.  [philo-  +  des¬ 
pot.]  A  favorer  of  despotism, 
phil'o-dox  (f  Yl'o-d  5  k  s),  n. 
f philo -  -f-  Gr.  do£a  opinion.] 
One  who  loves  his  own  opinion ; 
a  dogmatist.  —  phil  o-dox'i-cal 
(-dfik'sY-krtl),  a. 

phil'o-dox'er  (-dBk'ser),  n.  = 

PHILODO.X. 

phil  o-fe'li8t(-fe'lYst),n.  [  philo- 
+  h.felis  cat.]  A  cat  lover, 
phi-log 'a-list  (fY-15g'd-lYst),  n. 
[ philo -  +  Gr.  yaAe'77,  yaA^, 
(pole)  cat.J  A  cat  lover, 
phil  c-gas 'trie,  a.  [  philo-  + 
gastric. ]  Loving  the  stomach 
or  indulgence  of  appetite, 
phil  o-ge' ant  (fYl'o-je'dnt),  n. 
[ philo-  -f  Gr.  yrj  earth.]  Lit.,  a 
lover  of  earth  ;  hence,  a  lover  of 
the  good  things  of  the  world, 
phil  o-gen'e-sis.  phil  o-ge  net '- 
ic,  etc.  Erron.  vars.  of  phylo¬ 
genesis,  etc. 

phil  o-gen'i-tive.a.  [See  philo-; 
genitive.]  Fond  of  procreation 
or  sexual  indulgence. — phil  o- 
gen'i-tive-ness,  n. 
phi-log'o-nous.  a.  [Gr.  (f>i\oyo- 
V09.]  Loving  one’s  children  or 
chargee.  Obs. 

phil;o-gy-n?e'cic  (f  YKi-j  Y-n  e'- 
sYk),  a.  [philo-  +  Gr.  yvvrf,  yu- 
vaucos,  woman.]  Philogynous. 
Phl  lo'he-la  (f  Y-l  o'h  f-lo),  n. 
[NL.;  philo- +  Gr.  eArj  the  sun’s 
neat.]  Zool.  Genus  consisting 
of  the  American  woodcock, 
phil  o-hel-le'ni-an  ( fYFC-hS-15'- 
nY-rtn),  n.  A  philhellenist. 
philol  Abbr.  Philological;  phi¬ 
lology. 


phi-loPo-gas'ter  (iY-lOPn-gfis'- 
ter),  n.  [  philol  oyer  +  2d  -a^ter.] 
A  dabbler  or  blunderer  in  phi¬ 
lology.  —  -gas'try  (-trY),  n. 
phi-lol'o-ger  (fY-161'6-jgr),  n. 
A  philologist.  Now  Rare. 
phil'o-lo'gi-anCfYPC-lO'jY-dn),/!. 
=  PHILOLOGIST,  b.  Rare. 
phil  o-log'ic  (-1 5  j'Y  k),  «.  = 

PHILOLOGICAL. 

phi-lol'o-gize  (fY-151'fi-jIz),  r.  i. 
To  study,  or  make  investiga¬ 
tions  in,  philology. 

fihi-lol'o-gize.  v.  t.  To  render 
>v  philological  investigation, 
phil'o  logue(f  11 '6-l»»g  ),  n.  [Cf. 
F.  philologue.)  A  philologist.  R. 
Phi-lol'o-gus  ( fY-151'6*gus).  Bib. 
phil'o-math  ( f  I  l'o-m  &  t  h),  n. 
[Gr  0tAo/Aadn«»  ;  <£>iAos  loving, 
a  friend  4-  paOrj  learning.]  A 
lover  of  learning;  a  student; 
esp.,  a  student  01  mathematics 
or  allied  sciences, 
phil  o  math  e-mat'le  (-mftth/?- 
m&t'Yk),  v.  A  lover  of  mathe¬ 
matics.  —  phil  o-math  e-raat'ic, 
-math  e  mat'i-cal  (-Y-kdl),  a. 
phil  o  math 'ic  (-mhth'Yk), 

-math'i-cal  (-Y-kdl),  a.  [Cf.  F. 
philomatkique.]  Rare.  1.  Of, 
pertaining  to,  or  devoted  to, 
philornathy.  [letters.  I 

2.  Having  a  love  of  learning  or| 
phi-lom'a-thy  (fY-15m'«-thY),  n. 
[Gr.  <f>ihopaOta,  (fnh.opddeLa.'] 
Love  of  learning  or  letters, 
phil'o-me'li-an  (-me'lT-<ln),  a. 
Of  or  pert,  to  the  nightingale. 
Obs.  [gflle-  Obs.\ 

phil'o-mene,  w.  The  nightin-| 
phil'o-mot.  •{*  KILE  MOT. 
phil  o  mu'si-cal(-mn'zY-kdl),a. 

See  philo-. 

philomythie,  ».  [Gr.  tbikopvOia. 
love  of  legends.)  Symbolic 
philosophy.  philomythie,  a. 
—  philomythist,  u.  All  Obs. 
phil  o-ne'ism  (fYl'6-ne'Yz’m ), 
n.  [philo-  4-  neo-  4-  -ism.]  Ex¬ 
cessive  love  of  novelty. 
Phi-lo'ni-an  (f  Y-l  o'n  Y-^T  n),  a. 
[L.  PhUonianns .1  Philonic. 
Phi'lo-nism  (f  I'l  fi-n  Y  z’m),  n. 
The  philosophy  of  Philo.  See 


Philonic  —  Phi'lo-nist.  n. 
phi-lo'ni-um,  n.  [L.]  Old  Med. 
An  eye  salve  usually  containing 
opium  and  hyoscyamus. 
Phi'lo-nize,  v.  i.  To  imitate 
Philo. 

phi-ion 'o-ist  (fY-16n'6-Yst),  n. 
[ philo-  4-  Gr.  poo?,  poO?,  mind.] 
One  who  loves  knowledge. 
phiPo-phi-los'o-phos,  a.  [philo- 
4-  Gr.  </>tA6o"O0o?  lover  of  wis¬ 
dom.]  Partial  to  philosophers. 
Nonce  Word. 

phil  o-plu'ta-ry.  n.  [Gr  <£iAo- 
7tAouto?.1  a  lover  of  wealth. 

Obs. 

phil  o-po'gon  (fYPO-pC'gCn),  n. 
[philo-  4-  Gr.  7rwytop  beard.]  A 
lover  of  beards 

phil  o-po-lem'ic  (fYl/fi-pS-lSm'- 
ik),  phil'o-po-lem'l-cal  (-Y-k<2l), 
a.  [Gr.  </)cAoTroAe/ao?  fond  of 
war,  warlike.]  Fond  of  war  or 
controversy.  Rare. 
phil  o-por 'nist  (-pCr'nYst),  n. 
[Gr.  ^HAo7roppo?.]  A  lover  of 
harlots. 

Phil  op-ter'i-d®  (f  Yl'Bp-ter'Y- 
dS,),n.pl.  [ XL.  :  philo-  +  ttt€- 
pop  feather.]  Zool.  A  family  of 
lice  of  the  suborder  Mallopha- 
ga.  They  have  the  tarsi  fitted 
tor  clinging  to  the  hair  or  feath¬ 
ers  of  their  host,  and  infest 
mammals  as  well  ns  birds.— phi- 
lop'ter-oid  ( fY-lBp'tfr-oid),  a. 
phil-or/chi-da'ceous  (fYl-or'kY- 
da'shws),  a.  Orchid-loving, 
phil'or-nith'ic  (fYl/6r-nYth'Yk), 
a.  [philo-  4-  Gr.  oppi?,  oppt- 
0o?,  bird.]  Bird-loving, 
phi^os.  Abbr.  Philosophical; 
philosophy. 

phil'o-soph.  or  phil'o-sophe 

(fYl'o-s«i  ;  f  YPS-zKf'),  w.  [Cf. 
AS .philosoph,  fr.  L.]  A  philos¬ 
opher;  also,  a  philosophaster. 
phi-loso-phaB'terCfY-lfis/o-ffis'- 
t?r),  n.  [L.,  a  bad  philosopher, 
fr.  philosophus.]  A  pretender  to, 
or  dabbler  in,  philosophy, 
phi-los  o-phas'ter-ing.  ‘  p.  a. 
Philosophizing  pretendingly. 


phi-los  o-phas'try  (-f&s'trY),  n. 
Prctendea  or  pseudo  philosophy, 
phi-los'o-phate  (fY-18s'6-fat),  v. 
1.  !f  t.  [L.  vhilosophatus.  p.  p. 
of  philosopnan.]  To  philoso¬ 
phize  (on).  Obs.  —  p  h  i-1 0  s 'o- 
pha'tion  (-fa'shtZn),  n.  Obs. 
philosophe.  4  philosophy. 
phiFo-sophe'dom  ( -s  5  f'd  u  ni  ; 
-zOf'dum),  n.  See  -dom. 
phi-los 'o-pheme  (fY-15s'C-fem), 
n.  [ L. ph iloso/ihema,  Gr.  0tAo- 
c r6(bripa .]  A  philosophical  prop¬ 
osition  or  detached  saying  ;  a 
demonstration  or  truth.  Rare. 
phi-los 'o-pher-ess.  ;i.  A  female 
philosopher,  or  the  wife  of  a 
philosopher  ;  a  philosophess. 
phi-los'o-pher’s  game  or  table. 
(-f?rz).  An  old  form  of  chess 
or  checkers  played  on  a  double 
hoard,  each  side  having 24  num¬ 
bered  men  cut  into  circles,  tri¬ 
angles,  and  squares.  [-sh i p. j 
phi-los 'o-pher-ship \  n.  See| 
philosopher’s  lamp.  =  Dobe- 

REINER’S  LAMP. 

philosophers’  oil,  or  oil  of  phi¬ 
losophers.  Old  Pit  arm .  A  rem¬ 
edy  composed  of  linseed  oil  and 
powdered  brick.  [oxide. I 

philosopher’s  wool  See  zinc| 
phi-los'o-phess  ( f  T-lOs'O-fCs^,  n. 
[OF.  phil usoph esse. ]  A  philos- 
opheress. 

philosophiant.  n.  [OF.,  p.  pr.  of 
philosophier  to  follow  philos¬ 
ophy.]  Philosopher.  0 
||  phi  lo-so'phi-a  pri'ma  (fYl'G- 
so'iY-a  pri'ma).  [L.]  First  phi¬ 
losophy  ;  metaphysics  ;  —  after 
Aristotle's  name  for  his  meta- 
phvsicnl  writings.  [-NESS, 
phil  o-soph'i-cal-ness,  >/.  Seel 
phil'o-soph  'i-cide  (f  Yl'6-sSf'Y- 
sid),  ji.  Also  -Boph'o-cide  (-?•- 
sTd).  ['L.philosojdms  philosopher 
4-  -cide. J  One  who  would  put  an 
end  to  philosophers  or  philoso¬ 
phy.  Nonce  Word.  , 
phi-los'o-pho'bi-a  (fY-lSs'O-fd'- 
bY-d),  n.  [Gr.  0tAo<ro<&o?  phi¬ 
losopher  4-  -phobia.]  Dread  of 
philosophy  or  philosophers 
phil  o-so-phoc'ra-cy  (f  Y  1'? 


1'C-sfi- 


fSk'rd-sY),  n.  [Gr.  </hA6<70^>0? 
4-  -cracy.]  Government  by 
philosophers  or  philosophy, 
phi-los' o-phan'cule  C-fflij'kOl), 
phi  los  o-phun'cul-ist  ( -kfl-lYst), 
n.  [Dim.  fr.  L. philosophus.]  A 
philosophaster.  [phize.  Cos. I 
phi-los'o-phy,  r.  i.  To  philoso-l 
phil'o-stor  gy  (fll'6-stflr'jY),  n. 
[Gr.  <t>L\ooTopyia  ;<^>i  Ao?  loving 
-+-  < TTopyrj  affection.)  Natural 
affection,  as  parental  love.  Obs. 
phil  o-tech'ni-cal  (-tf  k'nY-kdl), 
a.  =  philotechnic. 
phil  o-tech'nist  ( -nYst),  n.  One 
devoted  to  the  practical  arts, 
phil  o-thau  ma-tur'gic,  a.  (See 
philo-;  thaumaturgic.]  won¬ 
der-loving. 

phil'o-the-ism  (ftl'6-thf-Yz’m), 
n.  IGr.  (fciAodeo?  loving  God.] 
Love  of  God.  —  phil'o-the-ist.  n. 
—  phil  o-the-is'tic  (-Ys'tYk),  a. 
philotimy,  n.  [Gr.  <f> cAon/aia, 
fr.  0tAoTtjao?  loving  honor ; 
(fciAoq  loving  4-  honor.] 

I.ove  of  glory  ;  ambition.  Obs. 
Phil  ox-e'ni-an  (fYl'Ok-se'nY- 
<Jn),a.  Of  or  pert,  to  PhiloxenuB. 
Philoxenian  version  (of  the  Bi¬ 
ble).  See  version. 
phi-lox'e-ny,n.  [Gr.^tAo^eida.] 
llospitality.  Obs. 
phil  o-zo'ic  (f  Y  l'C-z  5'Y  k),  a. 
[philo-  4-  Gr.  ov  animal. 
Animal-loving.  lanimals. 
phil  o-zo'ist,  11.  A  lover  of 
philp  (fYlp ).  Var.  of  PHILIP 
(sparrow).  [giver  of  philters. I 
phil'ter-er,  n.  A  preparer  or| 
phil'trous  (fYl'trtts),  a.  Of  the 
nature  of  a  philter.  Obs. 
phil'trum,  n.  fL.l  A  philter, 
phil'trum  (fYl'trwm),  n. ;  pi. 
-tra  (-trd).  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  0tA- 
t  pop.  Cf.  philter.]  An  at. 
The  vertical  groove  on  the 
median  line  of  the  upper  lip. 
philumene.  phi  Lome  ne. 

Phil  y-dra'ce-ae  i-dra'Bf-e),n.p/. 
[NL.  ;  Gr.  ^tAufipo?  *  <^tAo? 
loving  -f  vSiop  water.]  Bot.  A 
small  family  of  Asiatic  and  Aus- 


food,  foot ;  out,  oil ;  chair  ;  go  ;  sing,  iijk  ;  then,  thin ;  nature,  verdure  (250) ;  K  =  ch  in  G.  icli,  aeli  (144) ;  bow  ;  yet ;  zh  =  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Gtrn>«. 
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phi eb'o  gram  (fl5b'6-gr3m),  n.  [phlebo-  -f-  -gram.] 
Physiol.  A  tracing  (with  the  sphygmograph)  of  the  move¬ 
ments  of  a  vein,  or  of  the  venous  pulse, 
phleb'o-graph  (-gr&f),  n.  [phlebo-  -f-  -graph.']  Physiol. 
A  sphygmograph  adapted  to  record  movements  of  a  vein. 
phleb'O  lite  (-lit)  In.  [phlebo — | — lite,  -lith.]  Med.  A  cal- 
phleb'o  lith  (-ITth)  J  careous  concretion  in  a  vein  ;  a  vein 
stone. — phleb  o-lit'ic  (-lTt'Ik).phleb'o  lith'ic(lTth'Tk),a. 
phleb  o-scle  ro'sis  (-skle-ro'sls),  n.  [NL.  ;  phlebo-  -f- 
sclerosis.]  Med.  Fibrous  thickening  of  the  inner  coats  of 
a  vein.  —  phleb  0  scle-rot'ic  (-r5t'Yk),  a. 
phle  bOt'O  mist  (fle-b<5t/6-mYst),  n.  Med.  One  who  prac¬ 
tices  phlebotomy  ;  a  bloodletter. 

phle-bot'o-mize  (-miz),r.  t.  <0  i.;  phle-bot'o-mized  (-mizd) ; 
phle-bot'o-miz'ing  (-miz'Yng).  [Of.  F.  phlebotomiser.]  To 
let  blood  from  by  opening  a  vein  ;  to  bleed.  —  phle-bot'- 
u  mi  za'lion  (-ml-za'shftn  ;  -mi-za'shwn),  n. 
phle  bOt'O  my  (fle-b<5t/6-niY),  n.  [ME.  jlebotomye,  OF. 
debothomie,  L. phlebotomia,Gr.  <£Ae/3oTO|oua  ;  <£Aei//,  <f>Ae/3o9, 
a  vein  re/uveu'  to  cut.  Cf.  fleam.]  1.  Med.  The  act 
or  practice  of  opening  a  vein  for  letting  blood,  in  the  treat¬ 
ment  of  disease  ;  venesection  ;  bloodletting  ;  bleeding. 

2.  The  drawing  of  blood  ;  bloodshed;  rough  or  violent 
method  of  remedying  ;  bleeding.  Obs.  or  R. 

3.  An  instrument  for  letting  blood  ;  a  lancet.  Obs. 
Phleg'e  thon  (flSg'e-th5n;  flSj'-),  n.  [L.,  fr.  Gr.  <t>Aeye- 
$aiv,  prop.  p.  pr.  of  (frheycOeiv  to  blaze.]  Class.  Myth.  A 
principal  river  of  Hades,  containing  fire  instead  of  water. 

Fierce  Phlegethon , 

Whose  waves  of  torrent  fire  inflame  with  rage.  Milton. 
phlegm  (fl?m),  n.  [ME.  fleume ,  OF.  fleume,  flemme,  F. 
phlegme ,  flegme,  L.  phlegm  a ,  fr.  Gr.  ^Ae-y/xa  a  flame,  in¬ 
flammation,  phlegm,  a  morbid,  clammy  humor  in  the 
body,  fr.  ^ Xiytiv  to  burn.  Cf.  Phlox,  flagrant,  flame.] 

1.  One  of  the  four  “humors”  of  early  physiology.  It 
was  supposed  to  be  cold  and  moist,  and  to  cause  sluggish¬ 
ness.  See  phlegmatic,  2,  humor,  2. 

2.  Mucus  ;  now,  morbid  or  viscid  mucus  secreted  in  abnor¬ 
mal  quantity,  esp.  in  the  respiratory  passages  ;  —  a  popular 
term  used  only  of  mucus  discharged  through  the  mouth. 

3.  A  mass  of  phlegm  or  mucus.  Obs. 

4.  Old  Chem.  A  watery  distilled  liquor,  in  distinction  from 
a  spirituous  liquor  ;  water ;  moisture.  It  was  one  of  the  five 
“  principles.” 

5.  Sluggishness  of  temperament ;  dullness;  apathy;  indif¬ 
ference  ;  coldness  ;  also,  calmness ;  coolness  ;  equanimity. 

They  judge  with  fury,  but  they  write  with  phlegm.  Pope. 
phleg-ma'si  a  (ASg-ma'zhY-d ;  -si-d),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr. 
<t>\eypLa<jia.  See  phlegm.]  Med.  An  inflammation  ;  esp., 
an  inflammation  of  the  internal  organs, 
phleg-ma'si-a  do'lens,  ||  phleg-ma'ai-a  al'ba  do'lens  (do'ISnz), 
NL.J,  Med.,  milk  leg. 

phleg  mat 'ic  (flSg-mSt'Yk),  a.  [ME.  fleumatike ,  OF .  fleu- 
matique ,  F.  flegmatique ,  L.  phlegmaticus ,  Gr.  •bXeyp.o.TL- 
k6?.]  1.  Of  the  nature  of,  or  abounding  in,  phlegm  (senses 

1.  2,  and  4) ;  specif.  :  a  Of  the  nature  of  phlegm  (the  “  hu¬ 
mor  ”  or  the  secretion)  ;  mucous  ;  having  phlegm  as  the 
predominant  “  humor”  in  the  constitution  ;  characterized 
by,  or  due  to,  excess  of  phlegm  ;  as,  phlegmatic  humors  ; 
a  phlegmatic  constitution  ;  a  phlegmatic  man.  Obs.  or  R. 
b  Of  the  nature  of  phlegm  (the  “  principle  ”) ;  watery  ;  full 
of  phlegm.  Obs.  c  Generating  or  causing  phlegm.  Obs. 

2.  Hence,  characterized  by  phlegm  ;  sluggish  ;  not  easily 
excited  to  action  or  passion  ;  cold  ;  dull ;  heavy  ;  apathetic  ; 
also,  cool ;  calm  ;  composed  ;  as,  a  phlegmatic  temperament. 
Syn.  —  See  inert. 

phlegmatic  temperament,  Old  Physiol .,  lymphatic  tempera¬ 
ment.  See  lymphatic,  a.,  3. 
phleg'ma-tism  (flSg'md-tlz’m),  n.  Phlegmaticness, 
phleg'mon  (flSg'mbn),  n.  [L.  phlegmone ,  phlegmon ,  in¬ 
flammation  beneath  the  skin,  Gr.  ^Aev/xopi),  fr.  \eyeiv  to 
burn:  cf.  F.  phlegmon.]  Med.  Purulent  inflammation  of 
the  connective  tissue  accompanied  with  swelling  and  pain  ; 
also,  formerly,  an  inflammatory  tumor ;  a  boil,  carbuncle, 
felon,  or  the  like. 

phlegm'y  (flSm'T),  a.  [phlegm  +  3d  -?/.]  1.  Of,  of  the 
nature  of,  characterized  by,  or  due  to,  phlegm  ;  mucous. 

2  Watery  ;  moist.  Obs. 

3.  =  phlegmatic,  2. 

Phle'um  (fie'Mm),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  4>Aew9  a  kind  of  marsh 
plant.]  Rot.  A  small  genus  of  grasses,  natives  of  temper¬ 
ate  regions,  with  dense  oblong  or  terete  spike  and  long, 
mucronate,  empty  glumes.  P.  pratense  is  the  timothy, 
phlob'a-phene  (flbb'd-fen),  n.  [Gr.  <f>Aoo9  bark-j-  j a 
dyeing.]  Chem.  A  reddish  brown  substance  found  in  oak 
bark,  and  also  formed  by  boiling  quercitannic  acid  with  di¬ 
lute  acids  ;  by  extension,  any  of  several  similar  substances 
obtained  from  barks  and  from  tanuic  acids, 
phlo'em  (flo'Sm),  n.  [G.  phloem ,  fr.  Gr.  <£A 609  bark.] 


Rot.  That  part  of  avascular  bundle  consisting  of  sieve  tubes, 
their  companion  cells,  and  adjacent  parenchyma  ;  bast  tis¬ 
sue;  —  disting,  from  xylem.  See  bast,  2,  bundle,  n.,  4. 
Phloem  parenchyma.  Bot.  Parenchyma  accompanying 
the  phloem  in  a  vascular  bundle  ;  bast  parenchyma. 
Phloem  Sheath.  Bot.  Any  investing  bundle  sheath  of 
thin-walled  cells;  —  variously  applied  to  the  phloem  layer 
of  a  concentric  bundle  in  ferns,  the  pericycle,  etc. 
phi©  O-ter'ma  (fle'6-tQr'ind),  n.  [NL.  ;  Gr.  <£Aoi<>9  bark 
-f  repaid  end,  limit.]  Rot.  The  innermost  layer  of  the 
primary  cortex.  It  is  usually  not  distinctly  diflerentiated. 
In  the  rhizomes  of  land  plants  and  stems  of  water  plants  it 
forms  the  endodermis. 

phlo-gis'tic  (tio-jls'tlk),  a.  1.  Old  Chem.  Pert,  to  phlogis¬ 
ton  or  the  phlogiston  theory  ;  of  the  nature  of  phlogiston. 

2.  Med.  Inflammatory  ;  pert,  to  inflammations  and  fevers. 

3.  Fiery  ;  burning ;  heated.  Obs. 

phlo  gis'ti  cate  (-tT-kat),  v.  t. ;  -cat'ed  (-kat'gd) ;  -cas¬ 
ing  (-kat'Tng).  Old  Chem.  To  combine  phlogiston  with  ; 
—  usually  in  p.  p. ;  as,  highly  phlogisticated  substances. — 
phlo  gis  ti-ca'tion  (-ka'shfin),  n. 

phlo  giston  (flo-jis't(5u ;  277),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  </>Aoyi- 
trrov  burnt,  inflammable,  fr.  (^Aoyi^etv  to  set  on  fire,  to  burn, 
fr.  <£A6£,  <f>Ao-yo9,  a  flame,  blaze.  See  Phlox.]  Old  Chem. 
The  hypothetical  principle  of  fire,  or  inflammability,  re¬ 
garded  as  a  material  substance.  The  name  was  proposed 
by  Stahl,  who,  with  Beclier,  advanced  the  phlogiston  theo¬ 
ry.  According  to  them,  every  combustible  ( phlogisticated ) 
substance  is  a  compound  of  phlogiston,  and  the  phenomena 
of  combustion  are  due  to  the  plilogiston  leaving  the  other 
constituent  behind.  Similarly,  metals  are  produced  from 
their  calces  by  the  union  of  the  latter  with  phlogiston.  Soot 
was  regarded  as  almost  pure  phlogiston,  and  sulphur  as 
very  rich  in  it.  The  theory  produced  fruitful  results  and 
held  sway  for  a  century,  the  views  of  its  upholders  under¬ 
going  various  modifications  in  that  time.  It  finally  yielded 
to  the  modern  theory  advanced  by  Lavoisier,  which  assigns 
to  oxygen  a  leading  rfile  in  chemical  changes  and  regards 
ordinary  combustion  as  a  combining  with  that  element, 
phlog'o  pite  (flbg'o-plt),  71.  [Gr.  </>Aoyox7ro9  firelike  ;  (/>Ao£ 
flame  -f-  ui \>,  o>iro9,  face.]  Min.  A  species  of  mica,  usually 
yellowish  brown  to  brownish  red  or  copperlike  in  color. 
It  is  typically  a  silicate  of  aluminium,  potassium,  and 
magnesium,  with  some  fluorine,  and  is  found  associated 
with  crystalline  limestone  or  dolomite,  serpentine,  etc. 
H.,  2.5-3.  Sp.  gr.,  2.78-2.85. 

phlo  go'sin  (flo-go'sTn),  7?.  [Gr.  <f»Ao£,  »/>Aoyo9,  flame.  Cf. 
phlogosis.]  Physiol.  Chem.  A  crystalline  substance  iso¬ 
lated  from  cultures  of  Micrococcus  pyogenes  aureus ,  a 
peculiar  microorganism  associated  with  suppurative  proc¬ 
esses.  Phlogosin  has  a  marked  physiological  action  on 
the  conjunctiva,  etc. 

phlo-go'sis  (-sYs),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  <£Aoyco(ri9  burning  heat.] 
Med.  Inflammation  of  external  parts  of  the  body ;  erysi¬ 
pelatous  inflammation.  —  phlo-got'ic  (-g<5t'Yk),  a. 
Phlo'mis  (flo'mYs),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  mullein.] 

Rot.  A  large  genus  of  Old  World  mints.  They  have  ru¬ 
gose,  often  hoary  or  woolly  leaves  and  dense  whorls  of 
white,  yellow,  or  purple  flowers  with  a  plicate  calyx  and 
bilabiate  corolla.  Some  species  are  well  known  in  gardens. 
Also  [/.  <*.],  a  plant  of  this  genus. 

phlo-ram'ine  (flo-r£m'Yn  ;  flc^rd-men'  ;  184),  n.  Also 
-min.  [ pA/oroglucin  -f-  amine.]  Org.  Chem.  A  crystal¬ 
line  base,  CgH3(OH)2NH.2,  obtained  by  action  of  ammonia 
on  phloroglucin.  It  is  an*  amino  derivative  of  resorcin, 
phlor'e-tin  (ASr'e-tYn),  n.  [From  phlorizin.]  Chem.  A 
bitter  white  crystalline  substance,  C1r(H1406,  obtained  by 
the  hydrolysis  of  phlorizin,  and  formerly  sometimes  used 
as  a  substitute  for  quinine. 

phlor'i  zin  (rt5r'Y-zYn  ;  flo-ri'zYn),  n.  Also  phlo-rid'zin  (flo- 
rYd'zYn).  [Gr.  </>Aou>9,  </>Aoo9,  bark  -f-  pi^a  root.]  Chem. 
A  white  crystalline  glucoside,  CoiH^O^^H-jO,  extracted 
from  the  root  bark  of  the  apple,  pear,  cherry,  plum,  etc. 
Emulsion  and  dilute  acids  hydrolyze  it  to  glucose  and 
phloretin.  It  is  used  in  medicine  as  a  tonic  and  antiperiodic. 
phlor'o-glu'cin  (  flbr/o-gldb'sYn  ;  243)  )  77.  [pA/wetin  -f 
phlor'o  glu'cin  Ol  (-glob'sY-nol ;  -nol)  )  Gr.  yAv*u9  sweet.] 
Org.  Chem.  A  sweet  white  crystalline  substance  variously 
obtained,  as  by  decomposition  of  phloretin,  certain  resins, 
etc.  It  is  isomeric  with  pyrogallol,  and  regarded  as  sym¬ 
metrical  trihydroxy  benzene,  Cr.H^OHfo,  though  in  some 
reactions  it  acts  like  a  ketone.  —  phlor  o-glu'cic  (-sYk),«. 
phlo'rol  (fld'rol  ;  -r51),  n.  [phloretic  2d  -ol.]  Chem. 
An  oil,  C„H4(C2H5)OH,  of  ethereal  odor,  obtained  by  dis¬ 
tilling  certain  salts  of  phloretic  acid.  It  is  the  ortho  ethyl 
derivative  of  phenol. 

Phlox  (flSks),  n.  [L.,  a  kind  of  flower,  fr.  Gr.  <f>A o£  flame, 
name  of  a  plant,  fr.  <}>\eyeiv  to  burn.]  Bot.  A  large  genus 
of  handsome  American  polemoniaceous  herbs.  They  have 
red,  purple,  white,  or  variegated  flowers,  the  corolla  salver¬ 
shaped  with  the  stamens  on  its  tube.  The  fruit  is  a  3-valved 
capsule.  Many  species  are  cultivated  ;  the  annual  garden 
phlox  is  from  P.  drummondii ,  of  Texas.  The  perennial 


phloxes  are  mostly  hybrid  races  of  P.  paniculata  and  P. 
maculata.  P.  subxdata  is  the  moss  pink.  Also  [/.  c.J,  a 
plant  or  flower  of  this  genus. 

phlox'in  (flbk'sYu)  I  7 1.  [Gr.  <f>\6£  flame  -j-  -in.] 

phlox'ine  (-sYn  ;  -sen  ;  184)  )  A  red  dyestuff  existing  in 
two  varieties  (phloxin  P,  phloxiu  T),  both  being  chlorine 
derivatives  of  eosin.  See  dye. 
phlyc-te'na,  phlyc-tae'na  (flYk-te'nd),  n. ;  pi.  -nm  (-ne). 
[NL.,  fr.  Gr.  </>Av#crat^a.]  Med.  A  small  vesicle  or  pus¬ 
tule.  —  phlyc  te'nar  (-ndr),  phlyc-te'nous  (-nns),  a. 
phlyc-ten'ule  (flYk-ten'ul),  n.  [  phlyctena  -ule.]  Med. 
A  small  phlyctena ;  a  small  vesicle  or  pustule,  as  on  the 
cornea.  —  phlyc-ten'u-lar  (-u-ldr),  a. 

-phobe  (-fob).  A  combining  form  from  Greek  4>c(3o<>,  fear. 
pho'bi  a  (-fo'bY-a).  [NL.  - phobia ,  Gr.  -<£o/3 la  (as  in  v8po- 
</»o/3ia  hydrophobia),  fr.  </>o/3o9  fear.]  A  suffix  denoting 
Jear ,  and  often  implying  dislike  or  aversion ;  as,  Anglo- 
phobia ,  hydro phobia,  photo phobia,  etc.;  —  used  esp.  in 
medicine  to  imply  morbid  fear. 

pho'cine  (fo'sin  ;  -sYn  ;  183),  a.  [L.  plioca  a  seal.]  Zool. 
Of  or  pertaining  to  the  seals,  esp.  those  of  the  subfamily 
Pho  ci'naB  (fo-sl'ne),  which  contains  the  typical  seals. 
Pho  co-don'ti-a  (lo'kS-dbn'shY-a),  n.  pi.  [NL.  ;  Gr. 
a  seal  -f-  6801x9,  0801/T09,  a  tooth  ]  Paleon.  In  some  classi¬ 
fications,  an  order  of  extinct  whales  comprising  the  squa- 
lodonts  and  zeuglodonts.  —  pho  co  dont  (fo'ko-dbnt),  a. 
tC*  ?i.  — pho  co  don'tic  (-dbn'tYk),  a. 

Phoe'bad  (fe'bSd),  n. ;  pi.  Phcebads  (-bXdz)  or  Ph<ebades 
(-bd-dez).  [Gr.  </>oi/3a9,  </>ot/3a8o9,  fr.  4>oi/3o9  Phoebus.]  Gr, 
Relig.  A  priestess  of  Apollo  at  Delphi  ;  hence,  an  in¬ 
spired  woman  ;  a  prophetess  or  seeress.  Cf.  Pythia.^ 
Phce'be  (fe'be),  n.  [L.,  fr.  Gr.  4>oi/3r;,  fern,  of  4*oi/3o9 
Phoebus.]  1.  Gr.  Myth.  A  daughter  of  Gaea.  According 
to  a  tradition  adopted  by  2Eschylus,  she  bequeathed  the 
Delphian  oracle  to  Apollo  (Phoebus),  son  of  her  daughter 
Leto  ;  also,  Artemis,  sister  of  Apollo. 

2  The  moon  personified.  Poetic. 

3.  Astron.  See  Saturn. 

4.  See  Pyncheon. 

5.  [/.  c.]  A  West  Indian  serranoid  fish  ( Prionodes phcebe) 
having  a  silvery  spot  on  each  side. 

phce'be,  n.  [See  pewee,  fewit.]  Any  of  several  Ameri¬ 
can  flycatchers  of  the  genus  Sayornis ;  esp., 

S.  pheebe  of  the  eastern  United  States.  It 
has  a  slight  crest,  and  is  plain  grayish 
brown  above  and  yellowish  white  below. 

Its  nest,  built  of  mud,  grass,  etc.,  is 
often  placed  about  old  buildings. 

The  black  phoebe  (S.  nigricans)  and 
Say’s  phoebe  ( S .  sava)  are 
western  species.  Called  also 
Phoebe  bird 

Phce-be'an  ( fe-be'dn),  a.  [L. 

Phoebeus ,  Gr.  ‘Pot/SeuK.]  Of, 
pertaining  to,  or  character¬ 
istic  of,  Phoebus,  or  Apollo, 
esp.  as  god  of  poetry. 

Phco'bus  (fe'bws),  71.  [L., 
fr.  Gr.  4*01/309,  fr.  </>ot/3o9 
bright.]  1.  Class.  Myth.  Apollo, 
the  sun  god  ;  —  an  epithet. 

2.  The  sun  personified.  Chiefly 
Poetic.  Shak. 

Phce  ni-ca'ce-ae  (fe'nY-ka'se-e),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  fr.  Phienix.] 
Bot.  A  family  of  monocotyledonous  trees,  the  palm  fam- 
ily,  typifying  the  order  Phoenicales.  It  has  about  135  gen¬ 
era  and  1,100  species,  nearly  all  tropical,  and  usually  local¬ 
ized  in  distribution.  They  are  marked  commonly  by  a 
simple  stem,  terminal  crow  n  of  leaves,  and  perfect  or  po¬ 
lygamous  spadiceous  flowers.  Among  the  important  genera 
are  Ph<eni.r ,  Cocos ,  Corypha ,  Borassus ,  Hymhxne ,  Raphia. 
Calamus ,  Caiyota ,  Areca,  Ceroxylon ,  El  sets,  A  tin  tea,  and 
Nipa.  See  3d  palm,  1.  —  phce  ni-ca'ceous  (-shws),  a. 

Phce  ni'cian  (fe-nYshMn),  a.  Of  or  pert,  to  Phoenicia,  an 
ancient  country  on  the  coast  of  Syria.  Its  two  chief  cities 
were  Tyre  and  Sidon,  and  its  greatest  colony  w-as  Carthage. 
Phce  ni'cian,  7?,.  1.  One  of  the  people  of  ancient  Phoeni¬ 
cia.  They  were  Aramican  Semites,  closely  related  to  the 
Hebrews  in  language,  but  in  civilization  entirely  commer¬ 
cial  and  maritime.  In  their  arts  they  copied  from  Baby¬ 
lonia,  Egypt,  Greece,  and  other  nations.  Being  especially 
adept  in  metal  work,  jewelry,  and  glass,  w'hicli  their  mer¬ 
chants  carried  throughout  tne  known  world. 

2  The  Phoenician  language,  known  from  a  few  inscriptions, 
from  coins,  seals,  etc.  See  Semitic,  alphabet,  1. 

Phce'nix  ( fe'nYks),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  </>oii/i£  date  palm,  date  ; 
cf.  Egypt,  benr.]  Rot.  An  important  genus  of  pinnate¬ 
leaved  palms  distributed  throughout  tropical  Asia  and 
Africa.  It  is  distinguished  by  an  ovary  with  three  car¬ 
pels,  only  one  of  which  matures ;  also  by  the  dioecious 
flowers.  P.  dactyl  if  era  is  the  common  date  pahni. 


Phoebe  ( Sayornis  phoebe). 


phle-bog'ra-pliy  (fl?-b5g'rd-fT), 
n.  Description  of  the  veins.  — 
phleb  o-graph'i-cal  (flgb^- 
grftf'T-kUl),  a. 

phle-bol'o-gv  (f  l*-b  51'8-j  T),  n. 
[phlebo-  +  -lot/!/.]  The  anatomy 
of  the  veins.  —  phleb  o-log'i-cal 
( fig b' 6-18 j'T-kdl),  o.  Both  Rare. 
phleb' o-me-tri'tiB  (-mC-trl'tYsi, 
n.  [NL.j  M>  >/.  Inflammation  of 
the  veins  of  the  uterus. 

Phleb 'or-rhage  (f  t  g  h'tf-r  It  j), 
phleb' or-rha'gl-a  (-ra'jf-d),  n. 
[NL. phlebon-Jiayia.  See  PHLE- 
bo- ;  -rha(;f..]  Med.  Hemor¬ 
rhage  from  the  rupture  of  a  vein 
phleb  or-rhex '1b  (-rtk'sls),  n. 
[NL.  ;  phlchry-  -»-  Gr.  p  rj  £  i  9 
bursting.]  Rupture  of  a  vein. 
phleVo-8te-no'Bi8  ( f  1 5  b'8-s  1 1-  1 
nO'sYB),  n.  [NL.l  Med.  Con¬ 
striction  or  contraction  of  a  vein  1 
phleb'o-throm-bo'sis.  ».  [XL.] 
Med.  Thrombosis  of  a  vein.  | 
phleb  o  tom'ic  (flgb  6-t8m'Yk), 
phleb  o-tom'i-cal  M-kdl).o.  Of 
or  pert  to  phlebotomy.  -  phleb  - 
o-tom'l-cal-ly.  artv. 
Phleg'e-thon'tal  (flPg'MhSn'-  I 
Ml  ;  flCj'?-),  Phleg  e-thon'tic 
(-tTk),  a.  Of,  pert.  to.  or  like,  1 
Phlcgethon  ;  fiery  :  burning, 
phleg'ma  1  flSg'nu'o.  n.  [L.l  = 
phlegm.  4:  —  used  by  distillers 
phleg'ma-gogue  (flCg'md-gBg). 
n.  LGr.  eypayioyo1;  carrying 
off  phlegm  A  medicine  ’sup-  i 
poaed  to  expel  phlegm. —  phleg 


ma-go'gal  (-go'gdfl),  -go'gou8 
(-gi<8),  -gog'lc  (-gDj'Ik),  a.  All 
Obs.  or  R. 

phleg-mat'i-cal,  a.  Phlegmatic. 
—  phleg  mat'i-cal-ly,  ai/v. 
phleg-mat'ic-ly,  adv.  Phleg¬ 
matically.  Obs. 
phleg-mat'ic-nesB,  n  See -ness 
phleg 'ma-tous  (flCg'md-tas),  a. 
Characterized  by,  or  due  to,  ex¬ 
cess  of  phlegm. 

phlegme  (flem),  n.  Erron.  for 
fleam,  lancet.  [-less. I 

phlegm'lesB  (flCm'ISs),  a.  See[ 
phleg-mon'ic  (fi5g-m8n'Yk),  a 
Phlegmonous. 

phleg'mon-old  (fl?g'm«Jn-oid), 
a.  [phlegmon  -4-  -old.)  Med. 
Resembling  phlegmon, 
phleg'mon-ous  (-i?s).  a  Of  the 
nature  of,  or  marked  by,  phleg¬ 
mon.  [/>?&.  I 

Phle'gon  (fle'gSn  ;  flt*g'on).| 
phleme.  Var.  of  fleam,  lancet 
phloe'um.  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr 
<£>Aoio9  hark.]  Bot.  Bast  tissue; 
hark.  Ohs 

phlo-gis'tian  (fl6-jYs'chffn),  n. 
A  believer  in  phlogiston, 
phlo-gis'ti-cal  (-tY-krtl),  a.  Old 
Chem.  Phlogistic, 
phlog  o-ge-net'ic  (flSg'o-jf-nft'- 
ik),  phlog  o-gen'ic  (-j?n'Yk), 
phlo-gog 'e-nous  <  flfi-goj'e-nus), 
a.  [Gr.  4>\o£,  (f> Aoyo9,  fire  + 
genetic,  genic,  - genous .]  Med 
Causing  inflammation. 
phlo-g03ed'(flo-gost';  flo'gSzd), 


.!/■  d  Affected  with  phlogofli*. 
phlome.  ».  A  phlomis.  Obs. 
phlo're-tate  (flo'rr-tat  ;  201), 
Salt  of  phloretic  acid, 
phlo-ret'ic  (fl6-r8t'Yk),  a.  Org. 
Ghent.  Designating  a  yellowish 
crystalline  acid.  (’  Il.,0'COoH. 
formed  with  phloroglucin  by 
decomposition  of  phloretin. 
phlo'rone  (flfl'rSn),  n.  [ phlo- 
rol  4-  quinone.]  See  xyloquin- 
one. 

phlox  worm.  The  larva  of  an 
American  noctuid  moth  ( Helin- 
th is  phlogovhagus).  It  feeds  on 
varieties  of  phlox, 
phlox'wort'  (flBks'wfirt'),  n. 
Any  plant  of  the  family  I'ole- 
moniaceiE  Obs  Lindley. 

phlyc -taen'u  la.  phlyc-ten'u  la 
(flYk-tfn'fl-hi  ;  -te'nfl-l«),  n. 
[XL.]  A  phlyctenule, 
phlyc-te'noid  (-te'noid),  a. 
[phlyctena  -f  -oid.)  Med.  Re¬ 
sembling  a  phlyctena. 
phly-za'ci-um  (flY-za'ahY-um  ; 
-sY-um  ;  AT-),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr. 
<t>Xv£aiuov  pustule.]  Med.  a  A 
small  vesicle,  b  Ecthyma.  — 
phly-za'ciouB  f-shils),  a. 

Ph.  M.  Ahbr.  Philosophia*  Mag- 
ister  (L..  faster  of  Philosophy ). 
pho.  phoh  ( f5),  interj.  An  ex¬ 
clamation  of  contempt  or  dis¬ 
paragement.  Rare. 
pho^bi-a  (fC'bY-d),  n.  [From 
-phobia.]  Fear,  dislike,  or 
aversion,  esp.  when  morbid.  — 


pho'bist  (fo'bist ;  fBb'Yst),  n. 
Pho'bo8  ( f  o'b  8s;  f  8  b'8  s),  n. 
[NL.,  fr.  Gr  4>6/3o9  Pliobos, 
a  son  of  Ares.  fr.  d>o/3o9  fear.l 
Astron.  The  inner  satellite  or 
Mars,  discovered  in  1*77.  Its 
diameter  is  prob  about  7  miles, 
pho'by  (fo'bY),  n. :  jd.  -bies 
(-hYz ).  Phobia. 

pho'ca  (fo'ka),  n.  (L.,  a  seal, 
fr.  Gr.  a  A  seal,  b  [cap.] 

Zool.  A  genus  of  seals  formerly 
extensive,  but  now  restricted  to 
the  harbor  seal  and  its  allies, 
pho-ca'cean  (  fn-ka'shrfn ),  pho- 
ca'ceous  (-sht/s),  a  Phocine. 
Pho-cae'na  ( f6-se'nd),  n.  [NL., 
fr.  Gr.  < frdncaLva  porpoise.]  Zool. 
The  genus  consisting  of  the 
typical  porpoises. 

Pho  cae-ni'na  (fo'86-nT'nd),  n. 
pi.  [NL.]  Zool.  A  group  of 
cetaceans  consisting  of  the  por- 
poifies  —  pho-cse'nine 
nTn  :  -nYn  ;  183),  a. 
pho'cal  (fo'kdl),  a.  Phocine. 
pho-cen'ic  (f8-a8n'Yk;  -se'- 
nYk),  a.  [Gr.  ftnowuva  por¬ 
poise.  1  Client.  Designating  an 
acid  obtained  from  porpoise  oil, 
later  identified  with  valeric  acid. 

pho'ce-nate  (fd'sf-nat;  16- 
se'nat)  (see  -ate,  3  b),  n. 
pho'ce-nin  (fo's?-nYn  :  f6-se'- 
nYn).  n.  Chem.  Glyceryl  valer¬ 
ate,  an  oil.  f/J?7>.| 

Phoch'e-reth  (f«k'?-rCth).  D.| 


Pho'cian  (fS'shrfn),  a.  Of  or 
pert,  to  the  ancient  Greek  state 
of  Phocis,  which  was  between 
Rocotia  and  Locris.  —  n.  A  na¬ 
tive  or  citizen  of  Phocis. 
Pho'cl-dae  (fo'sY-de),  n.pl. 
NL.  See  hhoca.1  Zool.  The 
amily  comprising  the  true  seals 
in  distinction  from  the  eared 
seals  and  the  walruses, 
pho 'cl- form  (-form),  a.  [L  .pho- 
ca  -I-  -form.]  Zool.  Resembling 
a  seal!  [of  Piioc.ena.I 

Pho-ca'na,  n.  [NL.]  Zool.  Syn.l 
pho'cold  (fo'koid),  a.  [Gr. 
(f>d)K7)  seal  -f-  -oid. J  Zool.  Like, 
or  pert,  to,  seals.  —  n.  A  seal. 
Pho-coi'de-a  (f  6-k  o  i'd  ?-d),  n. 
pi.  [NL.  See  phocoid.]  Zool. 
A  superfnmily  comprising  the 
true  and  the  eared  seals  in  dis¬ 
tinction  from  the  walruses.  — 
pho-coi'de-an  (-rln),  a.  !r  n. 
Pho'cus  (fB'kws).  n.  Or.  Myth. 
A  son  of  yEacus,slain  by  his  half 
brothers  Telamon  and  Peleus. 
Phoe'dra.  Var.  of  Phaedra. 
Phoe  nl  ca'leB  (fe'nY-ka'Iez),  n. 
j)l.  [NL.l  Bot.  An  order  of 
monocotyfedonous  plants  coex¬ 
tensive  with  the  Phoenicaceir. 
phce-ni'cean  (fe-nYBh'dn;  -nYs'- 
6-<ln),  o.  [L.  phoeniceus,  Gr. 
<f>oti'oceo9.]  Phenicious. 
phoe-ni'ceouB  (f  P-n  Ysh'us). 

Var. of  phenicious.  [See  -ism. I 
Phoe-ni'cian-ism  (-^In-Yz’m),  n.| 
phoen'i-cin,  phoen'i-cine.  Vars. 


Of  PHENICIN,  PHENICINE. 

phoe-ni'clou8  (fC-nYsh'ue).  Var. 

of  PHENICIOUS. 

phoen'i-cite  (fSn'Y-sTt:  fe'nY-), 

11.  =  PHCENICOCHROITE. 

Phoen'l-cize  (-sTz),  t*.  t.  To  ren¬ 
der  Phoenician. 

phoe'ni-coch'ro-ite  (fe'nY-kBk'- 
r6-Tt),  n.  [Gr.  </>oipif,  4>otVuco9, 
purple-red  -f  XP01®  color.]  Min. 
A  basic  lead  chromate, PbaC^Oa, 
in  red  crystals  and  masses. 
Phoe'ni  cop-ter'i-dae  (-k8p-t5r'Y- 
d e),n.pl.  [NL.,  fr.  Pihknicop- 
TEitusJ  Zool.  The  family  con¬ 
stituted  by  the  flamingos,  and 
constituting  an  order,  Phos'ni- 
cop  ter-i-for'meB  (-kBp'ter-Y- 
fdr'mez),  and  a  superfamily, 
Phce  ni-cop  ter-oi'de-ae  (-oi'd?- 
e).— phce  ni-cop'ter  oid  (-oid), 
phoe  ni-cop'ter-oua  (-ub),  a. 

Phoe'ni-cop'ter-UB  (-k8p'tPr-QB), 

n.  fNL.  See  piienicopter.] 
Zo'm.  The  typical  genus  of  fla¬ 
mingos,  including  the  Euro¬ 
pean  and  best-known  American 
species. 

phce  ni-cu'roua  (-kQ'rus),  a. 
[Gr.  <t>oiVLKovpo<:  the  redstart; 
4>oii/i£  purple-red  -f-  ovpa  tail.] 
Red-tailed. 

phosnigm,  n.  [Gr.  <}>oivtyp6<; 
an  irritation  of  the  skin  by  ru¬ 
befacients.]  Old  Med.  An  ill¬ 
ness,  or  an  application,  causing 
redness  of  the  skin.  Obs. 


ale,  senate,  care,  Sm,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofa ;  eve,  event,  end,  recent,  maker ;  Ice,  Ill ;  old,  6bey,  orb,  5dd,  s8ft,  connect ;  use,  unite,  urn,  up,  circus,  menu  j 

II  Foreign  Word.  t  Obsolete  Variant  of.  +  combined  w  ith.  =  equuls. 


PHCENIX 


1623 


PHORONOMICALLY 


Sections  of  Six  Phoenix  Columns  (shown 
one  within  another),  1  with  tillers ; 
without. 


phce'nix,  phe'nix  (fe'nTks),  n.  [L.  phoenix,  Gr.  <£om£;  cf. 
Egypt,  bond,  btnnu,  lapwing  or  heron.]  1.  Myth,  a  [ cap .] 
The  eponymous  ancestor  of  the  Phoenicians  and  father  of 
Europa.  b  In  Egyptian  religion,  an  embodiment  of  Ra, 
the  sun  god,  in  early  times  viewed  as  heronlike,  later  as 
like  an  eagle.  He  was  worshiped  especially  at  Heliopolis, 
and  his  periodical  resurrection  was  viewed  as  a  guarantee 
of  the  resurrection  of  the  dead,  who  were  hence  regarded 
as  phoenixes.  Many  legends  of  the  life  and  resurrection 
of  the  phoenix  developed.  It  was  fabled  to  live  for  500 
years,  or  longer,  in  Arabia,  to  be  consumed  in  fire  by  its 
own  act,  and  to  rise  in  youthful  freshness  from  its  own 
ashes.  Hence  it  is  often  an  emblem  of  immortality 
The  Feng-hwang  is  commonly  called  the  Chinese  plimnix. 

2.  A  paragon  o  f  a 

excellence  or  beau-  1  . >.  ^  v.  ') 

ty.  Latimer.  *  .r'p 

3.  [cap.]  A  sir  on.  //\  § 

A  southern  c  o  n- 
stellation  between 
Grusand  Eridanus. 

Phoenix  column 
Arch.  &  Engin.  A 
built-up  steel  col¬ 
umn  of  segmental 
channel  irons  riv¬ 
eted  together  on 
their  flanges,  directly  or  through  bars  or  fillers,  so  as  to 
form  a  round  composite  column. 

Pho'las  (fo'ias),  n. ;  pi.  pholades  (-ld-dez). 

[NL.,  fr.  Gr.  <£u>A a-;,  -aSos,  a  kind  of  mol- 
lusks,  asadj.,  lurking  in  a  hole.]  a  Zool. 

A  genus  of  lamellibrancliiate  mollusks 
comprising  many  species,  almost  all  marine, 
known  as  picklocks ,  which  bore  holes  in 
wood,  clay,  peat,  and  soft  rocks.  Their 
shell  is  elongate-oval,  with  no  hinge  liga¬ 
ment,  gaping  at  the  end,  rough,  and  has 
two  accessory  valves  to  protect  the  dorsal  £ 
margin.  It  is  the  type  of  a  family,  Pho  lad'i  h\ 
das  ifo-lSdjT-de^  and  of  a  suborder.  Pho  la-  /  ! 
din'e-a  (lo'ld-din'e-d).  b  [/.  c.J  Any  species  i'c; 
of  the  genus  Pho/as.  or  of  the  family  Pho- 
ladidae  ;  a  piddook.  —  pho'lad  (fo'15d),  n.  — 

rho  la'di  an  (fo  la'dT-<7n),  a.  d;  n.  —  pho'- 
a-doid  i  fo'ld-doid  ;  fol'd-),  a. 

Pho'ma  (fo'md),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  <£07?  a 
blister,  a  burn.]  Rot.  A  large  genus  of 
parasitic  fungi,  forming  pustules  on  leaves, 
and  characterized  by  simple  hyaline  spores. 

They  belong  to  the  Fungi  Imperfecti,  and 
are  probably  stages  of  some  higher  form, 
pho'nate  (fo'nat),  v.  i.  ;  -nat-ed  (-nat-Sd) ;  -nat-ing  (-Tug). 
[Gr.  (jxtivrj  voice.]  To  produce  vocal  sounds;  to  utter  voice, 
pho  na'tion  (fo-na'.sli?in),  n.  Act  or  process  of  uttering 
voice,  or  vocal  sound  ;  also,  utterance  of  articulate  sounds, 
pho  nau'to- gram  (fo-n6'to-grSm),  n.  Physics.  The  record 
made  by  the  stylus  of  a  phonautograph. 
pho  nau'to  graph  (-graf),  n.  [ phono -  -f-  auto-  -graph.'] 

Physics.  An  instru¬ 
ment  by  means  of 
which  a  sound  can  be 
made  to  produce  a  visi¬ 
ble  trace  or  record  of 
itself.  —  pho  nau  to- 
graph'ic  (-graf'Tk).  a. 

— Pho-nau  to  grapb'- 
i-cal-ly  (-T-kdl-T),<7</u. 

-phone  (-fon).  Com¬ 
bining  form  f  r.  Gr. 

<£<*>1/77,  sound ,  voice; 
as,  microphone,  photo- 
phone ,  tel ephone,  etc. 
phone  (fon),  71.  [Gr. 
chcovri  sound,  voice.] 

Phon.  An  element  of 
speech  ;  a  single  indi¬ 
visible  speecli  sound. 

A  logical  nlphabet  has 
one  letter  tor  each  phone 
and  one  phone  fur  each 
letter.  R.  J.  Lloyd. 
phone  (fon),  n.  [Gr. 

<£<01/77  sound; or  an  abbr. 


Pholas  ( P.  ha¬ 
ke  ri).  Inte¬ 

rior  of  Right 
Valve.  (J) 


Phonautograph.  1  Plaster  of  Paris 
Barrel,  open  at  the  end  a ,  and  with 
Brass  Tube  (5)  fixed  in  its  bottom  and 
covered  bv  a  Membrane  (2),  upon 
which  is  fixed  an  erect  bristle  ;  3 
Movable  Subdivider  for  changing 
nodal  linesof  the  vibrating  membrane, 
so  that  the  bristle  shall  be  at  a  loop. 
Any  sound  near  the  end  a  will  cause 
vibrations  of  the  membrane,  which 
the  bristle  will  record  on  the  revolv¬ 
ing  Cylinder  (4). 

of  E.  telephone.]  1.  A  receiver  used  in  phonoplex  telegraphy. 
2.  Colloq.  abbr.  of  telephone. 

pho-nei'do-scope(f6-m'd6-skop),  n.  [ phono -  4-  Gr.  elSos 
form  -| — scope. ]  Physics.  An  instrument  for  studying 
the  motions  of  sounding  bodies  by  optical  means.  It  con¬ 
sists  of  a  tube  with  a  film  of  soap  solution  stretched  across 
the  end,  thin  enough  to  give  colored  bands,  the  form  and 
position  of  which  are  affected  by  sonorous  vibrations.  — 
pho  nei  do  scop'ic  (-skbp'Tk),  a. 
pho  ne'sis  (fo-ne'sls),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  <fHoirq<Ti* ?  a  sound¬ 
ing,  speaking.]  Utterance  of  vocal  sounds  ;  phonation. 
pho  net'ic  (fo-nSt'Tk);  a.  [Gr.  <£101/771-1  *  os',  fr.  <£<01/771-69  to 
be  spoken,  <£ wveiv  to  produce  a  sound,  <£<01/77  a  sound,  tone  ; 
akin  to  Gr.  <£au<u  to  speak.  See  ban  a  proclamation.] 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  voice,  or  its  use  ;  relating  to,  or 
consisting  of,  speech  sounds  ;  as,  phonetic  exercise  ;  pho¬ 
netic  change  ;  also,  vocal ;  sonant ;  as,  phonetic  utterance. 

2.  Representing  sounds,  esp.  speecli  sounds  ;  as,  phonetic 
characters  or  symbols ;  a  phonetic  notation  or  spelling. 
Specif. :  a  Designating  those  characters  in  certain  ancient. 


writings  (esp.  Egyptian)  which  represent  speech  sounds, 
as  distinguished  from  such  as  are  ideographic  or  picto¬ 
rial.  b  Designating  a  system  of  spelling  in  which  each 
letter  represents  always  the  same  spoken  sound,  as  opposed 
to  spelling  in  which  the  letters  have  various  values, 
phonetic  complement,  in  hieroglyphic  writing,  the  final 
syllable  of  a  word  added  to  a  character  used  ideograph- 
ically,  to  indicate  for  which  of  several  possible  words  the 
character  was  intended.  —  p.  degeneration,  phonetic  varia¬ 
tion  ;  —  a  term  formerly  applied  to  the  changes  continually 
taking  place  in  spoken  language  and  now  usually  regarded 
as  signs  of  life  and  growth.  —  p.  element,  an  element  of 
speech  ;  a  phone.  —  p.  law,  a  rule  or  formula  based  on  the  ob¬ 
served  uniformity  in  the  treatment  of  a  sound  or  combina¬ 
tion  of  sounds  within  a  linguistic  area  at  or  during  a  given 
time.  — p.  unit,  a  breath  group. 

pho-net'ic  (fo-nSt'Tk),  n.  In  Chinese,  a  character  used  with 
a  radical  to  form  a  new  character  of  which  it  indicates  sim¬ 
ply  the  pronunciation,  the  radical  indicating  the  sense.  For 
example,  the  word  for  east  is  pronounced  tung.  So  is  that 
for  freeze.  To  write  freeze ,  therefore,  the  character  for 
east  is  added  to  the  radical  character  for  icicle ,  thus  indi¬ 
cating  the  word  like  east  in  sound,  and  like  icicle  in  sense, 
pho  ne  ti'clan  (fo'ne-tish'an),  n.  One  versed  in  pho¬ 
netics  ;  a  phonetist. 

pho  net'i-cism  (fo-nSt'T-sTz’m),  n.  State  or  quality  of 
being  phonetic  ;  phonetic  representation, 
pho  net'i-cist  (-sTst),  n.  One  who  uses,  or  favors,  pho¬ 
netic  spelling  ;  a  phonetist. 

pho  netics  (-Tks),  «.  The  doctrine  or  science  of  sounds, 
esp.  of  speech  sounds  in  actual  use,  including  their  repre¬ 
sentation  by  phonetic  symbols  ;  phonology.  Phonetics  and 
phonology  are  distinguished  by  some  modern  phoneticians. 

The  whole  science  of  speech  sounds  is  included  under  pho¬ 
nology,  which  includes  the  history  and  theory  of  sound  changes; 
the  term  phonetics  excludes  this,  being  concerned  mainly  with 
the  analysis  and  classification  of  the  actual  sound.  11.  Sweet. 
pho'ne-tism  (fo'ne-tiz’m),  n.  Phonetic  character;  pho¬ 
netic  representat  ion  of  speech  sounds, 
pho'ne-tist  (-tist),  n.  a  One  versed  in  phonetics  ;  a  phone¬ 
tician.  b  One  who  advocates,  or  uses,  phonetic  spelling, 
phonic  (fbn'Tk  ;  fo'nik  ;  277),  a.  [Gr.  <£<01/77  sound  :  cf.  F. 
phonique.]  a  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  of  the  nature  of,  sound  ; 
acoustic;  now  usually  specif.,  of  or  pertaining  to  vocal 
sounds  ;  phonetic,  b  Uttered  with  vocal  tone  ;  voiced, 
phonic  method,  Education ,  the  alphabet  method.  —  p.  wheel, 
Teleg..  in  certain  synchronous  multiplex  telegraph  sys¬ 
tems,  either  of  two  wheels,  one  at  the  receiving  and  the 
other  at  the  sending  station,  that  rotate  synchronously, 
phonics  (fbn'Tks  ;  fo'nlks;  cf.  phonic),  n.  The  science 
of  sound;  acoustics;  now  usually  specif.,  the  science  of 
speech  sounds  ;  phonetics. 

pho'no-  (fo'no-).  Combining  form  from  Greek  <£<01/77,  sound , 
tone  ;  as,  phonogr aph,  j)hono\ogy . 
pho'no-card  (-kard),  n.  A  postal  card  having  on  one  side 
a  phonographic  record  for  reproduction  in  a  gramophone, 
pho'no-gram  (-gr5m),  n.  [phono-  -j-  -gram.]  1.  A  char¬ 
acter  or  symbol  used  to  represent  a  word,  syllable,  or 
single  speech  sound.  Cf.  ideogram,  1. 

2.  A  phonograph  or  gramophone  record. 

3.  A  message  transmitted  by  telephone  and  written  down 
like  a  telegram  message  for  delivery  to  the  addressee. 

—  pho'no-gram'mic,  or  -gram'ic  (  grSm'Tk),  a.  —  pho'- 
no-gram'mi-cal  ly,  or  gram'i-cal  ly  (-Y-kfd-T),  adv 

pho'no-graph  (-graf),  n.  [ phono -  -{-  -graph.]  1.  A  char¬ 
acter  or  symbol  used  to  represent  a  sound,  esp.  one  used 
in  phonography  ;  a  phonogram.  Rare. 

2.  An  instrument  for  mechanically  recording  and  repro¬ 
ducing  human  speech  and  other  sounds.  As  invented  by 
Edison  in  1876,  it  consisted  of  a  rotating  brass  cylinder 
covered  with  tin  foil,  against  which  pressed  a  steel  point 
connected  with  a  thin  diaphragm.  When  the  diaphragm 
was  made  to  vibrate  by  sound,  the  steel,  following  a  spiral 
groove  cut  on  the  cylinder,  made  a  series  of  indentations 
on  the  tin  foil,  and  when  the  steel  was  caused  to  retrace 
its  path,  vibrations  were  imparted  to  the  diaphragm  and 
the  original  sounds  reproduced,  though  in  diminished 
volume.  The  present  perfected  machine  is  on  the  same 
principle,  but  for  the  tin  foil  has  been  substituted  a  cvlin 
der  of  hard  wax,  for  the  steel  point  a  bit  of  sapphire  (sharp 
for  recording,  blunt  for  reproducing),  etc.  Steady  rota¬ 
tion  of  the  cylinder  is  maintained  by  a  strong  spring  or  an 
electric  motor.  There  are  other  forms  of  the  instrument, 
as  the  graphophone ,  using  wax-coated  pasteboard  cylin¬ 
ders,  and  the  gramophone ,  whose  reproducing  records  are 
disks  of  hard  rubber  or  composition  prepared  by  special 
processes  from  the  original  record, 
pho'no-graph,  v.  t.  To  record  by  the  phonograph, 
pho-nog'ra-pher  (fo-nog'rd-fer),  n.  1.  One  versed  or 
skilled  in  phonography. 

2.  One  who  uses,  or  is  skilled  in  using,  the  phonograph, 
pho  no  graph'ic  (fo'no-grSf'TkJ  (  a.  1.  Of,  pert,  to,  or 
pho  no  graph'i-cal  (-grSf'T-kdl) J  based  on,  phonography. 
2.  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  done  by,  the  phonograph. 

—  pho  no  graph'i  cal  ly,  adv. 

pho-nog'ra-phy  (fo-nog'rd-fl),  n.  [phono-  -f-  -graphy.] 

1.  A  description  of  the  human  voice,  or  of  speech  sounds, 
with  reference  esp.  to  their  phonetic  representation. 

2.  Art  of  writing  according  to  sound  ;  representation  of 
words  as  pronounced  ;  specif.,  the  shorthand  system  in¬ 
vented  by  Isaac  Pitman  (1813-97),  or  a  modification  of  it. 
The  consonants  are  represented  by  straight  lines  and 
curves;  the  vowels  by  dots  and  short  dashes  ;  but  skilled 
phonographers  omit  most  vowel  marks,  and  use  brief  signs 


for  many  common  words  and  phrases.  The  following  lino 
is  an  example  of  phonography :  — 

“(•  O-  ✓  t  ^  '  4*” 

44  They  also  serve  who  only  stand  and  wait.” 

3.  The  art  of  constructing  or  using  the  phonograph, 
pho'no  lite  (fo'nfl-lit),  n.  [phono-  -j-  -lite :  cf.  F.  phono- 
lithe.]  Petrog.  A  gray,  green,  or  brown  volcanic  rock  con¬ 
sisting  essentially  of  orthoclase  and  nephelite  (or  leucite), 
often  with  hauyne,  pyroxene,  etc.;  —  so  named  because  a 
slab  of  the  fresh  compact  rock  gives  a  ringing  sound  when 
struck.  Called  also  clinkstone.  — pho  no  lit'ic  (-ITt'Tk),  a. 
pho  no-log'ic  (fo'no-loj'Tk)  )  a.  Of  or  pert,  to  phonology, 
pho  no  log'i  cal  (-lBj'T-kai)  j  —  pho  no log'i  cal  ly,  adv. 
pho  nol'O  glst  (fo-n51'o-jTst),  n.  One  versed  in  phonology, 
pho-nol'o-gy  (-jl),  n.  [phono-  -f-  -logy.]  a  The  sci¬ 
ence  of  speech  sounds,  including  the  history  and  theory  of* 
sound  changes.  Cf.  phonetics,  b  That  part  of  grammar 
which  treats  of  the  sounds  of  a  language, 
pho  nom'e  ter  (fo-n5m'e-ter),  n.  [phono-  -meter.] 
Physics.  A11  instrument  for  measuring  sounds,  as  to  inten¬ 
sity,  or  as  to  frequency  of  vibrations.  Cf .  phonautograph. 
pho-nom'e-try  (-trt),  n.  Physics.  Measurement  of  sounds 
by  the  phonometer.  —  pho  no-met'ric  (fo'no-mSt'rlk),  a. 
pho'no  mo't or  (fo  110-mo'ter),  n.  [phono- motor.].  An 
instrument  in  which  the  motion  produced  by  the  vibra¬ 
tions  of  a  sounding  body  is  communicated  to  a  small  wheel, 
pho'no-phore  (fo'no-for;  201),  n.  [phono-  4-  -phore.] 

1.  Elec.  A  device  which  enables  telephone  messages  to  be 
sent  over  a  telegraph  line  simultaneously  with  the  use  of 
ordinary  currents  operating  Morse  instruments ;  also,  a 
system  using  tills  apparatus. 

2.  A  device  to  enable  the  deaf  to  hear,  by  conducting  vi¬ 
brations  from  the  speaker’s  larnyx  to  the  hearer’s  teeth. 

—  pho  no  phor'ic  (-fbr'Tk),  a. 

pho'no-plex  (fo'nfc-plSks),  a.  [phono-  4-  -plex,  as  in  du¬ 
plex.]  Elec.  Pertaining  to  or  designating  a  system  of 
telegraphy  in  which  the  line  is  used  for  transmitting,  in 
addition  to  Morse  signals,  a  second  set  of  signals  employing 
pulsating  currents.  For  these  a  modified  telephone  (called 
a  phone),  which  responds  to  the  pulsating  currents  but  not 
to  the  Morse  signals,  is  used  as  a  receiving  instrument.—  n. 
The  phonoplex  telegraph. 

pho  no-post'al  (fo'no-pos'tSl),  a.  Designating  a  phonau- 
tograpliic  card  or  phonocard.  —  pho  no  post'al,  n. 
pho'no-scope  (fo'no-skop),  n.  [phono-  4-  -scope.]  Physics. 
a  An  instrument  for  observing  or  exhibiting  motions  or 
properties  of  sounding  bodies;  esp.,  a  device  fortesting 
the  quality  of  musical  strings,  b  An  instrument  for  produc¬ 
ing  luminous  figures  by  the  vibrations  of  sounding  bodies, 
pho  no  te  lem'e-ter  (-te-lgm'e-ter),  n.  [phono-  4-  telem¬ 
eter.]  Physics.  A  device,  consisting  essentially  of  a  stop 
watch,  for  estimating  the  distance  of  firearms  in  action  by 
measuring  the  interval  between  the  flash  and  the  arrival 
of  the  sound  waves  from  the  discharge, 
pho'no-type  (fo'no-tip),  n.  [jjhono-  4-  type.]  A  type  or 
character  used  in  phonotypy. 

pho  no-typ'ic  (-tTp'Tk)  \  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  phono- 
pha'no-typ'i-cal  (-T-k//l)  (  typy  or  phonotype  ;  as,  a  pho- 
nolypic  alphabet.  —  pho  no-typ'l  cal-ly,  adv. 
pho'no-typ  ist  (fo'no-tip'Tst ;  fo-nbt'T-pTst),  n.  One  who 
uses  or  advocates  the  use  of  phonotypy. 
pho'no-typ  y  (fo'no-tip'T  ;  fo-not'T-pT  ;  277),  n.  A  method 
of  phonetic  printing,  esp.  that  devised  by  Isaac  Pitman 
(1813-97)  for  printing  English. 

-phony.  Combining  form  from  Greek  <£<01/77,  sound ,  tone. 
Pho  ra-den'dron  (fo'rd-dSn'dron),  n.  [NL. ;  Gr.  <£<op  thief 
4-  SevSpov  tree  ;  —  alluding  to  its  parasitic  habit.]  Rot.  A 
large  genus  of  American  loranthaceous  plants,  having 
erect  and  vertically  2-celled  anthers.  The  species  are 
chiefly  tropical.  P.  flavescens  is  the  American  mistletoe, 
-phore  (-for;  201).  [Gr. -<£opo?.  See  -phorous.]  Com¬ 
bining  form  denoting  bearer ,  one  that  bears;  as,  cane- 
phore ,  polyphore ,  gonidiojoAore,  etc. 

-phor'ic  (-f5r'Tk).  Combining  form 
denoting  bearing 

phor'minx  (fOr'mtqks),  n.  [NL.,  fr. 

Gr.  <£op/Luy£.]  A  kind  of  lyre  used  by 
the  ancient  Greeks. 

Phor'mi-um  (fdr'mT-ftm),  n.  [NL.,  fr. 

Gr.  (ftopfjuou  a  plaited  mat,  a  kind  of 
plant.]  Rot.  A  genus  of  liliaceous 
plants,  comprising  two  species.  P. 
tejwx  is  the  New  Zealand  flax, 
pho'rone  (fo'ron  ;  fo-ron'),  11.  [cam- 
phor  4  acetOTie.]  Org.  Chem  .  An  un¬ 
saturated  ketone,  (C2H0C:CH)2CO,  ob¬ 
tained,  by  condensation  of  acetone,  as 
a  yellowish  green  crystalline  substance 
with  a  geraniumlike  but  unpleasant 
odor.  Camphor-phorone  is  an  isomeric 
ketone  obtained  as  a  colorless  oil  by 
heating  camphor  or  distilling  calcium 
cam  ph  orate. 

Pho-ro'nis  (fo-ro'nis),  n.  [NL.,  fr. 

L.  Phoronis ,  a  surname  of  Io,  Gr.  <l»o- 
pu>i/t?.]  Zool.  A  genus  of  small  marine,  tubicolous,  un- 
segmented,  wormlike  animals  having  the  mouth,  anal 


Phoronis,  enlarged. 
m  Mouth  and  Epi- 
etome;  t  Tentacles; 
s  Stomach  ;  1  Intes¬ 
tine. 


Phoi'bad  (foi'b&d).  Var.  of 
Ph<ebad.  iB,5S  I 

Phol'boe  (-b8s).  Var  of  Ph<k-| 
Pho  la-da'ce-a  (fS^d-da'shf-d), 
n.  pi.  [NL.  See  Pholas.] 
Zool.  A  suborder  of  mollusks 
including  pholatls  and  teredos. 
Phol'cua  (f&l'kiZfl)*  [NL., 
fr.  Gr.  <£oA«09  squint-eyed.] 
Zool.  A  genus  of  light-colored, 
slender-legged  spiders  which 
build  irregular  webs.  The  fe¬ 
male  carries  her  cocoon  in  her 
falces.  It  is  the  type  of  a  fam¬ 
ily,  Phorci-d*  (-sT-de).—  phol'- 
coid  (-koid),  a.  Sr  n. 
pho-lid'o-lite  (ta-lTd'S-lTt),  n. 
[Gr.  <£o At?,  <f>oA<6ov,  scale  + 
•lite.]  Min.  A  grayish  yellow 
hydrous  silicate  of  potassium, 
magnesium,  iron,  and  alumini¬ 
um  in  minute  crystalline  scales. 
Sp.gr.  2.41. 

phol  I-do'sis  (fSPY-dd'sTs),  n. 
[NL.  ;  Gr.  <£oAi?  scale  -f  -o.us.] 


Zool.  The  arrangement  and 

character  of  the  scales  of  an 
animal,  as  a  reptile, 
phol'i-dote  (f51'I-dot),  a.  [Gr. 
^>oAc6u)to5.]  Zool.  Scaly.  Rare. 
Phol'la-thi  (fOl'd-thl).  D.  Rib. 
phon.  Abbr.  Phonetics  ;  pho¬ 
nology. 

pho'nal  (fo'nrtl),  a.  [Gr.  <£<*>1/77 
voice.]  Pert,  to  voice;  phonetic. 


pho'na-to-ry  (f  6'n  d-tfi-r  Y),  a. 
Of  or  pertaining  to  phonation. 
pho-nau  to-graph'ic  ( f  8-n  d't  8- 
gr&f'Yk),  a.  Of  or  pert,  to  a  pho¬ 
nautograph.  —  -graph'i-cal-ly 
(-Y-kdl-Y), n</r .  [phone.  Colloq.  I 
phone,  v.  t.  Sr  i.  Short  for  tele- | 
phonel.  +  funnel. 
phoneme'  (ffi-nenr),  n.  Phon. 
A  phone.  Rare. 
pho-nen'do-scope  ( f  8-n^  n 'd  o- 
sk5p),  7) .  [phono-  -+-  endo-  4- 
-scope.  1  Med.  A  form  of  stetho¬ 
scope  for  intensifying  ausculta¬ 
tory  sounds. 


pho-net'i-cal  (f8-nCt'I-kdl),  a. 

Phonetic.  [netic  manner.) 
pho-net'i-cal-ly.  adv.  In  a  pho-| 
pho-net'i-cize  (-sTz),  v.  To  make 
phonetic  ;  to  spell  phonetically, 
pho-net'i-co-.  Combining  form 
tor  phonetic:  as,  pho-net'i-co- 
gram  mat'i-cal,  dealing  with 
phonetics  or  phonology  :  pho- 
net'i-co-hi  er-o-glyph'ic,  a. 
pho'ne-tize  (fC'nt-tTz),  v.  t.  To 
represent  phonetically.  Rare. — 
pho  ne-ti-za'tion  (fd'nf-tY-za'- 
shfin  ;  -tl-za'shtln),  n.  Rare. 
pho'ney.  Var.  of  phony. 
phon'ghi  (porj'gT),  phongyee. 
Vacs,  of  poono  11  ie. 
pho'nl-kon(fo'nY-k8n).7j.  [NL.] 
Music.  A  metal  wind  instru¬ 
ment  having  its  bell  of  spherical 
shape,  invented  in  1848. 
pho'no-camp'tlc  (f5/n8-kamp'- 
tYk),  a.  [Gr.  Kapirreiv  to  bend.] 
Reflecting  sound.  Rare. 
pho'no-camp'tlca,  n.  That 


branch  of  physics  treating  of 

the  reflection  of  sounds  Obs. 
pho  no-cin  e-mat 'o-graph,  n  = 
biophotophone. 
p  h o'n o-d y-n  a m'o-g raph,  n. 
A  device  for  increasing  the  dy¬ 
namic  effect  of  the  vibrations 
of  diaphragms. 

phonog.  Abbr.  Phonography, 
pho  no-gram-mat'ic.  -m  a  t'i- 
cal,  a.  Phonographic, 
pho-nog'ra-phist  (fC-nflg'ra- 
fY st ) ,  7i .  Phonographer. 
pho-nol'o-ger  (ih-nOl'o-jDr;,  n. 
A  phonologist.  Rare. 
pho  no  mim'ic  (ftPn^-mYm'Yk), 
a.  Designating  a  system  of  teach¬ 
ing  reading  in  which  each  ele¬ 
mentary  speech  sound  is  associ- 
at  ed  w  1  th  an  appropriate  gesture, 
pho'no-phone.  n.  [  phono-  + 
-phone.]  Physics.  A  device  for 
governing  the  rate  of  vibration 
of  a  plate  or  diaphragm, 
pho-noph'o-rous  (fft-nOf'd-ri/s), 
a.  Physics.  Capable  of  trans¬ 


mitting  sound  waves. 

pho'no-phote  (fo'n8-fot),  n. 
[  phono-  4-  Gr.  <£w?,  light  ]  An 
electrical  device  for  converting 
sound  vibrations  into  light 
pho'no-pore  (-por;  201),  n.  [pho¬ 
no-  4-  Gr.  iropo?  passage.]  = 
PHONO  PHORE,  1.  —  pho  ho-por'- 
ic  (-pftr'Tk),  a. 

pho'no-type,  t\  t.  To  print  in 
phonotypic  characters, 
pho'no-typ  er  (fo'n6-tTp'5r),  n. 
A  phouotypiet. 

pho'ny  (fo'nY),  a.  [Cf. funny 
business  under  funny.]  Not 
straight  or  genuine;  “crooked;  ” 
“fake.”  Slang,  If.  S. 
phoo  ( foo),  inter).  An  exclama¬ 
tion  of  contempt.  Cf.  PHO. 
phoo'ka  (poo'kd  ;  fob'-  ;  218). 
Var.  of  pooka,  [of  poono h i k.  I 
phoon'ghle.  phoon'gy.  Vars.l 
pho-ran'thi-um  (fo-r&n'thY- 
um),  «.  [Gr.  <£o p<k  bearing  4- 
di’flos  flower.]  A  clinanthium. 


Phor'a-tha  (  for'd-tha).  D.  Bib. 

Phor'cus  (for'kds),  Phor'cya 
(-sis;.  Phor'kys  (-kYs),  Phor'cyn 
(-sin),  n.  [L.,  fr.  Gr.  4>opxo9, 
<&dpjtu9,  <I>op/cvu.]  Gr.  Myth .  A 
sea  deity,  Homer’s  “  the  ancient 
of  the  sea,”  to  whom  a  harbor  of 
Ithaca  was  devoted,  lie  was  the 
father  of  the  Gra-a?,  hence  called 
Phor'ci-des  (-sY-dez). 
pho-rom'e-ter  (18-r8m'f-t?r),  n. 
[Gr.  <£opa  a  carrying  4-  -meter  J 
Med .  An  instrument  for  measur¬ 
ing  the  degree  of  heterophoria. 
pho-ron'ic  (-rfin'Yk),  a.  Chem. . 
Designating  a  dibasic  crystal¬ 
line  acid,  CnHigO-j,  de'rived 
from  pliorone. 

Pho-ron'i-da  (f8-r&n'Y-dd).  n. 
pi-.  Pho  ro-nid'e-a  (fb'rb-nld'- 
f-d),  /<.  pi.  See  Phoronis. 
phor  o-no'mi-a  (fCr'8-nS'mY-d), 
n.  [NL.)  Pboronomics.  — phor'- 
o-nom'ic  (-nbm'Yk),  a.  —  phor7- 
o-nom'i-cal-ly,  adv. 


food,  fo<jt;  out,  oil ;  chair  ;  go  ;  sing,  igk  ;  then,  thin ;  nature,  verthire  (250) ;  K  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  acli  (144) ;  boN  ;  yet ;  zh  =  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Guide. 

Full  explanations  of  Abbreviations,  Siena,  etc.,  Immediately  precede  the  Vocabulary. 
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opening,  and  nephridial  apertures  close  together  at  one 
end  of  the  body  and  surrounded  by  a  horseshoe-shaped 
lophophore  bearing  numerous  tentacles.  They  have  a 
closea  system  of  blood  vessels  containing  red  blood.  The" 
larva,  known  as  actinotrocha ,  passes  through  a  remarkable 
metamorphosis.  The  genus  constitutes  an  order,  Phoro- 
nidea ,  or  a  class,  Phoronida ,  of  doubtful  relationship,  va¬ 
riously  placed  near  the  gephyreans,  polyzoans,  or  hemi- 
chordates. 

pho-ron'o-my  (fo-r5n'6-mi ),  n.  [Gr.  <f>opd  motion  -f-  vopos 
law.]  The  theory  of  motion  as  deducible  from  a  priori 
conceptions  ;  —  a  Kantian  term. 

-phorous.  [Gr.  -<f>6pos  (as  in  <£vAAo</>6po< >  phyllophorous), 
fr.  (f>epe iv  to  bear.]  Combining  form  signifying  bearing , 
producing ;  as,  phyllopAorou*,  pyrophorous ,  etc. 
phos'gen  ite  (f5e'j2n-It),  n.  [Cf.  phosgene.]  Min.  A 
chlorocarbonate  of  lead,  Pb2Cl2C03,  occurring  in  tetrago¬ 
nal  crystals  of  a  white,  yellow,  or  grayish  color  and  ada¬ 
mantine  luster.  H.,  3.  Sp.  gr.,  6.0-6.3. 
phos'phate  (fQs'fat),  n.  [F.  See  phosphorus.]  1.  Chem. 
A  salt  or  ester  of  phosphoric  acid.  See  phosphoric  acid. 

2.  Com.  Any  phosphatic  material  used  for  fertilizers, 
phosphate  rock.  A  rock  consisting  of  calcium  phosphate, 
usually  together  with  calcium  carbonate  and  other  miner¬ 
als.  Vast  beds  of  it  occur  in  the  southeastern  United 
States,  and  large  deposits  have  also  been  found  in  Arkan¬ 
sas  ana  in  the  northwestern  part  of  the  United  States.  To 
be  valuable  for  fertilizers,  etc.,  it  should  contain  at  least 
fifty  per  cent  of  phosphate.  The  three  main  classes  which 
have  been  exploited  in  the  United  States  are  land  rock,  oc¬ 
curring  in  clayey,  gravelly,  or  compacted  beds  below  the 
surface  of  the  earth ;  river  rock,  a  darker  variety  obtained 
from  river  and  stream  beds ;  and  the  oolitic  phosphates 
of  Tennessee. 

phos-phat'lc  (f5s-fSt'Tk),  a.  Pert,  to,  or  containing,  phos¬ 
phoric  acid  or  phosphates.  —  phosphatic  diathesis,  Med,, 
condition  marked  by  an  undue  excretion  of  phosphates 
with  the  urine.  —  p.  slag.  =  basic  slag. 
phos'pha-tlde  (f5s'fa-tld  ;  -tTd  ;  184),  n.  Also  -tid.  [phos¬ 
phatic  -f-  -ide.]  Physiol.  Chem.  An  organic  compound 
containing  one  or  more  phosphoric  acid  radicals, 
phos'pha-tlze  (-tiz),  v.  t. ;  phos'pha-tized  (-tizd) ;  phos'- 
pha-tiz/ing  (-tiz'Tng).  To  change  to  a  phosphate  or  phos¬ 
phates. — phos  pha  ti  za'tion  (-tt-za'sh&n;  -ti-za'slmn),  n. 
phos  pha  tu'rl  a  (fSs'fa-tu'rT-d),  n.  [NL.  See  phosphate; 
urine.]  Med.  The  excessive  discharge  of  phosphates  in 
the  urine.  —  phos_pha-tU'ric  (-tu'rlk),  a. 
phos'phene  (f5s'fen),  n.  [Gr.  </><L?  light  -f-  tfraivecv  to 
show.]  Physiol.  A  luminous  impression  due  to  excitation 
of  the  retina  by  some  cause  other  than  the  impingement 
on  it  of  rays  of  light,  as  by  pressure  on  the  eyeball  when 
the  lids  are  closed.  Cf.  afterimage. 
phos'phide  (-fTd  ;  -fid  ;  184),  n.  Also  -phld-  Chem.  A  bi¬ 
nary  compound  of  phosphorus  with  a  more  positive  element, 
phos'phine  (-fin ;  -fen ;  184),  n.  Also  phin.  1  Chem. 
A  hydride  of  phosphorus,  PH3,  analogous  to  ammonia ;  by 
extension,  any  of  several  compounds  derived  from  the  pre¬ 
ceding  by  replacing  hydrogen  with  hydrocarbon  radicals. 
Phosphine  is  a  colorless  and  very  poisonous  gas  with  a  dis¬ 
agreeable  odor  like  garlic.  It  is  made  by  decomposing 
phosphides,  by  heating  phosphorus  with  a  solution  of 
caustic  potash,  etc.  Unless  specially  purified  it  is  apt  to 
be  spontaneously  inflammable,  owing  to  the  presence  of  a 
liquid  hydride,  PaH4.  The  organic  phosphines  are  bases 
related  to  the  simple  compound  as  amines  are  to  ammonia ; 
like  the  amines,  they  are  classed  as  primary,  secondary, 
and  tertiary.  They  are  in  general  colorless  liquids  insol¬ 
uble  in  water  and  of  powerful  odor. 

2.  Dyeing.  Chrysaniline,  often  in  the  form  of  a  salt, 
phos-phln'ic  <  fbs-fin'Tk),  a.  Chem.  Pertaining  to  or  des¬ 
ignating  certain  acids  derived  from  the  phosphines  by 
oxidation.  Those  derived  from  the  primary  phosphines 
have  the  formula  RPO(OH)2,  those  from  the  secondary 
phosphines,  the  formula  R2PO(OH).  (Tertiary  phosphines 
do  not  yield  acids,  but  phosphine  oxides,  R3PO.) 

Some  restrict  the  term  phosphinic  to  those  derived 
from  secondary  phosphines,  applying  to  the  first  class  the 
term  phosphonic  or  naming  its  members  in  some  other  way. 
pkos'phite  <  tWfit),  n.  A  salt  or  ester  of  phosphorous  acid, 
phos'pho-  (fbs'fo-).  Combining  form  for  phosphorus , 
phosphoric ,  etc. 

phos  pho-car'nic  (-kar'nfk),  a.  Physiol.  Chem.  Pertain¬ 
ing  to  or  designating  a  complex  acid  occurring  in  muscle 
and  nerve  tissue  and  yielding  on  cleavage  phosphoric  acid, 
carnic  acid,  and  other  products. 

phos' pho-mo-ly b'dic  (-mo-llb'dik),  a.  Chem.  Designat¬ 
ing  any  of  certain  complex  acids  of  phosphorus  and  molyb¬ 
denum  (esp.  the  acid  H3P0411Mo03),  used  as  a  precipitant 
for  alkali  salts  and  alkaloids. 


phos  pho'ni-um  (f5s-fo'nT-ftm),  n.  [  NL.,  phospho -  -f-  am- 
monium.]  Chem.  The  univalent  radical  PH4,  analogous  to 
ammonium.  Pliosphonium  bromide,  chloride,  and  iodide 
are  crystalline  substances  formed  by  union  of  halogen  acids 
with  phosphine.  There  is  a  series  of  organic  phosphonium 
derivatives  corresponding  to  quaternary  ammonium  com¬ 
pounds. 


phor  o-nom'ics  (-nfitn'YkB), pho- 

ron'o-my  (f6-r5n'6-mY),  n.  [Ur. 
4>opa  a  carrying;  4*  vop. 05  law.] 
Kinematics.  Rare. 
Phoro-rhac'i-dae  (fbr'O-rtts'Y- 
de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  fr.  the  generic 
nam e^Phororhacos,  prob.  fr.  Gr. 
fbopciv  to  wear  4-  paKOS  rag.] 
Paleon.  A  family  of  gigantic 
extinct  birds  of  the  order  Stere- 
ornithes  from  the  Miocene  of 
Patagonia.  The  typical  genus 
is  Pho-ro'rha-cos  (IC-rBr'd-kCs). 
Pho'ros  (fd'rfts  ;  201).  Rib. 
phor'o  scope  (f5r'6-sk5p),  n. 
[Gr.  (t>opa  a  carrying  4-  -scope.] 
An  instrument  for  reproducing 
an  image,  as  of  a  photograph,  at 
a  distance  by  electricity, 
phor  o-zo'oid  (-zd'oid),  n.  [Gr. 
</>opa  motion  +  zooxd. ]  Zoo!.  A 
zooid  of  the  6exual  generation 
of  certain  free-swimming  tuni- 
cates  (Doliolia?)  which,  though 
it  becomes  free-swimming,  does 
not  mature  sexually, 
phos,  phoss  (f5s),  n.  Phospho¬ 
rus  ;  phosphorus  disease.  Cant. 
phos 'gene  (fBs'jen),  n.  [Gr. 

light  -f-  -gene.]  1.  Chem. 
See  CARBONYL  CHLORIDE. 

2.  Physiol.  Phosphene. 
phos-gen'ic  (fBs-jSn'Ik),  a.  [Gr. 


</>a >s  light  4-  -genic.']  =  photo¬ 
genic. 

phos'pham  (fSs'f&m),  n.  Also 
phos'phame.  [phosphorus  4- 
«//<monia.]  Chem.  An  amor¬ 
phous  white  powder,  PNoli,  ob¬ 
tained  by  passing  ammonia  over 
heated  phosphorus, 
hos-pham'lc  (f5s-f&m'Yk),  a. 
phos jdi oric  4-  awidoge n.] 
Chem.  Designating  any  of  sev¬ 
eral  acids  derived  from  the  phos¬ 
phoric  acids  by  partial  replace¬ 
ment  of  hydroxyl  by  nmidogen, 
esp.  the  acid  PONIi2(OH)2. 
phos-pham'ide  (-Id";  -Id  ;  184), 
n.  Aho -id.  An  amide  of  phos¬ 
phoric  or  phosphorous  acid, 
phos  pham-mo'ni  um  (fhs'fd- 
i  nio'iiY-um),  n.  Phosphonium. 
phos-phan'i-on  (fhs-f&n'T-tfn). 
>'•  [  jiriosphoric  -f  anion.']  Chem. 

The  trivalent  anion,  PO4 - , 

!  of  phosphoric  acid, 
phos'phat-ed  (fds'fat-Sd),  a. 

=  PHOSPHATIC. 

phos  phe-nyl'ic  (-ff-nYl'Yk),  a. 
[/'/losphinic  4-  phenyl  4-  -ic.] 
Chem.  Designating  the  crystal¬ 
line  acid,  CfiH5PO(OH)2 
phospher  t  phosphor. 
phos  pho-glyc'er-ate  (-glYs'?r- 
at),  n.  =  GLYCEROPHOSPHATE. 

phos  pho  gly-cer'ic  (-glY-sSr'- 
Yk),  a.  =  GLYCEROPHOSPHORIC. 


phos'phor  (f5s'ftfr),  n.  [See  phosphorus.]  1.  [cap.]  The 
morning  star ;  the  planet  Venus  when  appearing  before 
sunrise  ;  Lucifer.  Now  Only  Poetic. 

2-  A  phosphorescent  substance.  —  phosphorus,  2. 

3.  The  element  phosphorus;  —  chiefly  in  combination, 
phos'phor-ate  (f5s'f<5r-at),  v.  t.  ;  -at'ed  (-at'6d);  -at'ing 
(-at'ing).  1.  To  impregnate  or  combine  with  phosphorus. 
2.  To  make  phosphorescent. 

phosphor  bronze  Metal.  A  kind  of  bronze  of  great 
hardness,  elasticity,  and  toughness,  whose  superiority  is 
due  to  the  introduction  of  a  small  amount  of  phosphorus, 
usually  as  a  compound  with  copper  (phosphor  copper)  or 
with  tin  (phosphor  tin). 

phosphor  esce'  (f5s'f#r-5s'),  v.  i.  ;  -esced'  (-Sst') ;  -esc'ing 
(-Ss'Tng).  To  exhibit  phosphorescence, 
phosphor-es'cence  (-Ss'?ns),7i.  [Cf.  F.  phosphorescence .] 

1.  State  or  property  of  emitting  light  without  sensible  heat, 
as  shown  by  phosphorus  ;  luminescence  ;  also,  light  so  pro¬ 
duced.  Specif.,  luminescence  caused  by  exposure  to  light 
or  other  forms  of  radiation,  and  lasting  after  exposure  has 
ceased  (see  luminescence).  Phosphorescence  is  due  to  vari¬ 
ous  causes.  That  of  phosphorus,  decaying  wood,  etc.,  and 
even,  in  some  cases  at  least,  of  living  organisms  (as  certain 
fungi  and  bacteria  and  protozoans  of  tne  genus  Noctiluca 
(which  see)),  results  from  a  slow  process  of  oxidation. 

2.  Astron.  A11  unaccounted-for  faint  illumination  some¬ 
times  seen  on  the  dark  hemisphere  of  Venus. 

phos  phor-es'cent  (-2ut),  a.  [Cf.  F.  phosphorescent .] 
Exhibiting  phosphorescence ;  luminous  without  sensible 
heat.  — n.  A  phosphorescent  substance, 
phos  phor'ic  (f<5s-f5r'Tk),  a.  [Cf.  F.  phosphorique.] 

1.  Chem.  Of,  pert,  to,  or  resembling,  phosphorus  ;  specif., 
designating  compounds  111  which  phosphorus  has  a  valence 
higher  than  in  phosphorous  compounds. 

2.  Phosphorescent.  “  A  phosphoric  sea.”  Byron. 

phosphoric  acid,  Chem .,  any  of  three  oxyacids  of  phosphorus 
known  respectively  as  ordinary  or  orthophosplioric,  pyro- 
phosphoric,  and  metaphosphoric  acids.  Orthophosphorlc 
acid,  or  simply  phosphoric  acid,  H3PO4,  is  a  siruplike  or 
deliquescent  crystalline  substance  obtained  by  the  oxida¬ 
tion  of  phosphorusj  by  the  decomposition  of  phosphates, 
etc.  Being  tribasic,  it  forms  three  classes  of  salts,  NaH2P04, 
Na-.»HP04,  and  Na3P04,  known  respectively  as  primary, 
secondary,  and  tertiary,  phosphates.  The  first  two  are  also 
called  acid  phosphates  in  distinction  from  the  neutral,  or 
normal,  phosphates  (the  third  class).  Phosphoric  acid  in  the 
form  of  phosphates,  as  those  of  calcium,  is  an  important 
ingredient  in  fertilizers,  but  to  be  available  for  use  by 
plants  the  phosphates  must  be  soluble  in  water  or  plant 
juices.  Insoluble  neutral  or  basic  phosphates  hence  require 
to  be  converted  into  soluble  acid  salts.  Reverted  phosphoric 
acid  is  that  which  after  such  conversion  has  returned  to  its 
former  state.  Pyrophosphoric  acid,  or  diphosphoric  acid, 
H4P2O7  (tetrabasic),  is  derived  from  the  ortho  acid  by  the 
loss  of  one  molecule  of  water  from  two  of  the  acid  ;  it  is  a 
glasslike  or  crystalline  solid.  Metaphosphoric  acid,  or  glacial 
phosphoric  acid.  HPO3  (monobasic),  represents  a  still  greater 
loss  of  water  from  the  ortho  acia.  It  is  a  glasslike  solid 
obtained  from  the  ortho  acid  by  heating.  —  p.  anhydride  or 
oxide.  =  phosphorus  pentoxide. 

phos'phor  ite  (f5s'f<5r-it),  n.  Min.  d •  Petrog.  A  fibrous 
concretionary  variety  of  apatite ;  also,  often  phosphate  rock 
in  general.  —  phos  phor-it'ic  (-Tt'Tk),  a. 
phos'phor-o-  (f5s'f8r-0-)  Combining  form  for  phosphorus, 
phosphoric ,  etc. 

phos  phor-o-gen'ic  (-jSn'Tk),  a.  [phosphoro — (-  -genic.] 
Physics.  Generating  phosphorescence  ;  —  applied  specif, 
by  Becquerel  to  certain  rays  that  have  the  property  of 
continuing  the  action  set  up  by  other  (exciting)  rays, 
phos'phor-o-graph'  (f<5s'f<5r-6-graf' ;  f5s-f5r'o-),  n.  [ phos¬ 
phoro -  -}-  -graph.]  Physics.  A  figure  obtained  by  rays,  esp. 
infra-red  rays,  acting  on  a  phosphorescent  surface.  When 
a  phosphorescent  plate  is  placed  in  the  infra-red  part  of 
the  spectrum  a  series  of  bands  and  lines  is  seen.  Wherever 
the  heat  rays  fall,  phosphorescence  is  prevented. 
phos'phor-o-scope7  (-skop'),  n.  [phosphoro-  -f-  -scope.] 
Physics.  An  apparatus  for  observing  phosphorescence  pro¬ 
duced  by  action  of  light.  It  consists  of  a  closed  box  having 
apertures  with  revolving  shutters  which  expose  the  body 
alternately  to  the  light  and  to  the  eye  of  the  observer, 
phos'phor-ous  (f5s'f<5r-ils ;  fSs-fo'rfts ;  cf .  sulphurous),  a. 
[Cf.  F.  phosphor eux.]  1.  Phosphorescent.  Rare. 

2.  Chem.  Of,  pert,  to,  resembling,  or  containing,  phosphor¬ 
us;  specif.,  designating  those  compounds  in  which  phos¬ 
phorus  has  a  valence  lower  than  in  phosphoric  compounds, 
phosphorous  acid,  a  colorless  crystalline  dibasic  acid,  H3PO3, 
obtained  by  the  oxidation  of  phosphorus,  and  in  other  ways. 
Its  salts  are  called  phosphites. 

phos'phor-us  (-us),  v.  ;  pi.  phosphori  (-1).  [L.,  morning 

star,  Gr.  (/>o><r«/»6po?,  lit.,  light  bringer  ;  <£u>9  light  -f-  </>ep€u' 
to  bring.]  1.  [cap.]  Morning  star  ;  Phosphor.  Obs.orR. 

2.  Any  substance  or  body  which  phosphoresces,  esp.  one 
which  shines  in  the  dark.  Obs.  or  R. 

3.  Chem.  A  nonmetallic  element  of  the  nitrogen  group, 
usually  obtained  as  a  white  or  yellowish,  translucent, 
waxy  crystalline  substance  with  a  disagreeable  smell  and 


a  faint  glow  in  moist  air.  Symbol,  P;  atomic  weight,  31.04. 
Phosphorus  does  not  occur  free  in  nature,  but  in  combined 
form,  esp.  in  the  phosphates,  it  is  very  common,  being 
found  in  all  fruitful  soils  and  in  most  natural  waters,  ana 
being  essential  to  the  life  of  plants  and  animals.  Its  most 
important  minerals  are  phosphorite,  apatite,  wavellite.  and 
vivianite.  Chemically,  phosphorus  is  chiefly  trivalent 
(phosphorous  compounds  )  and  pentavalent  (phosphoric 
compounds).  The  element  is  found  in  commerce  in  two 
different  forms:  (1>  Ordinary,  white,  or  yellow,  phosphorus, 
described  above.  It  is  prepared  from  calcium  phosphate 
(from  bone  ash  or  other  source),  either  by  decomposing  this 
with  sulphuric  acid  so  as  to  form  phosphoric  acia, and  heat¬ 
ing  the  latter  to  redness  with  carbon  in  earthenware  re¬ 
torts,  or  by  heating  the  phosphate  directly  with  carbon 
and  fluxes  in  an  electric  furnace.  I11  either  case  the  phos¬ 
phorus  is  vaporizedj  condensed  under  water,  purified,  and 
cast  into  sticks.  It  is  very  active  chemically  and  very  poi¬ 
sonous.  Sp.  gr.,  1.83.  It  inflames  readily^  forming,  as  it 
burns,  white  fumes  of  phosphorus  pentoxide  (hence  it  is 
kept  under  water).  It  is  used  in  matches  (but  decreasingly), 
as  a  rat  poison,  as  a  smoke  producer  in  war,  and  for  a  few 
chemical  purposes.  (2)  Red,  or  so-called  amorphous  phos¬ 
phorus,  obtained  from  ordinary  phosphorus  by  heating  it 
in  a  closed  vessel  at  300°  C.,  ana  in  other  ways.  It  is  a  pur- 
dish  red, scarlet,  or  reddish  brown  compact  solid  or  powder 
laving  a  sp.  gr.  of  2. 1-2.3.  It  is  tasteless,  odorless,  and  non- 
poisonous,  and  does  not  burn  till  heated  to  240°  C .  or  higher. 
Red  phosphorus  is  used  in  the  composition  on  the  boxes 
containing  safety  matches,  and  in  the  laboratory.  It  was 
formerly  regarded  as  an  allotropic  form  of  phosphorus, 
but  it  is  apparently  a  mixture  consisting  chieflv  of  violet 
phosphorus.  The  true  allotropic  forms  of  phosphorus 
seem  to  be :  (1)  ordinary,  white,  or  yellow  phosphorus ; 
(2)  a  second  white  form  ;  (3)  violet  phosphorus  ;  (4)  black 
phosphorus. 

phosphorus  chloride-  Chem.  A  compound  of  phosphorus 

and  chlorine.  The  trichloride,  PCI3,  is  a  colorless  fuming 
liquid  formed  by  the  direct  union  of  the  elemeuts.  The 
pentachloride,  PCI-,,  is  a  white  or  yellowish  crystalline  solid 
of  strong  odor. 

phosphorus  disease-  Med.  A  disease  of  workers  in 

Siosphorus,  marked  esp.  by  necrosis  of  the  jawbone. 

osphorus  oxychloride  Chem.  A  compound  of  phos¬ 
phorus,  oxygen,  and  chlorine  ;  specif.,  a  colorless  fuming 
liquid,  POCI3,  called  also  phosphoryl  chloride. 
phosphorus  pentoxide  Chem.  A  white  powder,  P205  (or 
P4O10),  formed  by  burning  phosphorus  in  air  or  oxygen. 
It  tends  to  form  phosphoric  acid  by  combining  with  water* 
and  is  one  of  the  most  efficient  drying  agents  known, 
phosphorus  steel  Steel  in  which  phosphorus  is  the  prin¬ 
cipal  hardening  element.  Good  steel  may  contain  0.3  per 
cent  of  phosphorus,  but  the  carbon  must  be  very  low. 
phos'phor-yl  (f5s'f<5r-Tl),  n.  [phosphoro-  -f  -yl.]  Chem. 
The  trivalent  radical  PO,  as  the  nucleus  of  certain  com¬ 
pounds  ;  as,  phosphoryl  chloride  (phosphorus  oxychloride), 
phos  pho-tung'stic  (f5s'fo-tung'stTk),  a.  [phospho-  -f 
tungstic.]  Chem.  Pertaining  to  or  designating  any  of  vari¬ 
ous  complex  acid6  of  the  general  formula  P206  ^W03-yH20, 
obtained  by  boiling  phosphoric  and  tungstic  acids  to¬ 
gether,  and  in  other  ways.^ 

pho'tic  (fo'tTk),  a.  [Gr.  <£w<r,  <f>ior6<;,  light.]  Of  or  pert, 
to  light;  specif.,  relating  to  the  production  of  light  by  the 
lower  animals.  —  photic  region,  Phytogeog.y  the  uppermost 
zone  of  the  sea,  which  receives  the  most  light. 

PhO-tin'i-an  (fo-tTn'T-Sn),  a.  Eccl.  Hist.  Of  or  pertaining 
to  Photinu8,  bishop  of  Sirmium,  deposed  (351)  for  denying 
the  divinity  of  Christ.  —  n.  A  follower  of  Photinus.— 
Pho  tin'i  an  ism  ( -Tz’m),  n. 

pho'tism  (fo'ttz’m),  n.  [Gr.  <£wti<tmos  illumination.} 
Psychol.  A  luminous  image  or  appearance  of  a  hallucina¬ 
tory  or  pseudohall ucinatory  character, 
pho'to-  (fo'to-).  1.  Combining  form  from  Greek  <f><osr 

<f>u)Toq,  light ;  as  in  j^ofograpliy,  phototype,  photometer. 

2  Combining  form  for  photograph  or  photographic,  as  in 
;>/io/o-film,  p^o/o-album.  Colloq. 

Pho^o-bac-te'ri-um  (-bak-te'n-i/m),  n.  [NL.  ;  photo -  -j- 
bacterium.]  Bacteriol.  A  genus  including  certain  comma- 
shaped  marine  bacteria  which  emit  bluish  or  greenish 
phosphorescence.  They  are  now  commonly  included  in 
Microspira.  Also  [/.  c.],  any  microorganism  of  this  group, 
pho^o-ce  ram'ics  (  -se-ram'Tks),  n.  Art  or  process  of  dec¬ 
orating  pottery  with  photographically  prepared  designs. 
—  pho  to  ce-ram'ic  (-Ik),  a. 

pho  to-chem'i-cal  (-kgm'T-k&l),  a.  [photo- chemical. ] 
Of.  pertaining  to,  or  produced  by,  the  chemical  action  01 
light.  —  pho  to-chem'i-cal  ly,  adv. 
pho'to-chem'is-try  (-Ts-trT),  n.  [photo-  -f-  chemistry.] 
Chem.  The  branch  of  chemistry  relating  to  the  effect  of 
light  in  causing  chemical  changes,  as  in  photography, 
pho'to-chrome  (fo'to-krom),  n.  [jdioto-  -j-  -chrome.]  A 
photograph  in  colors. 

pho  to-chro'mic  ( fo'to -kro'mTk)  )  a.  Of  or  pertaining 
pho'to-chro  mat'ic  (-kro-mSt'Tk)  j  to  photochromy ;  pro¬ 
duced  by  photochromy. 

pho  to  chro-mog'ra  phy  (-kro-m<5g'rd-fi),  n.  [photo-  -f 
chromo-  -f-  -graphy.]  Art  or  process  of  printing  colored 
photolithographs. 


fhospho-mo-lyb'date  i-md- 

ib'dat),  n.  Chem.  A  salt  of 
phosphomolybdic  acid, 
hos-phon'ic  (f5s-f5n'Yk),  a. 
phospho-  -f  sulpho/MC.J  Chem. 
See  PHOSPHINIC. 
phos'phor  (fBs'ftfr),  a.  Phos¬ 
phorescent.  Rure. 
phos-pho're-al  (f5s-fd'rfw?l  ; 
201),  a.  Of,  pertaining  to,  or 
like  that  of,  phosphorus, 
phos'phor-ent  (f5s'f<?r-£nt),  a 
Phosphorescent.  Rare. 
phos  pho're  ous  (fos-fS'rf-tfs  ; 
201),  a.  Phosphorescent.  Rare. 
phos  phor-es'cent-ly,  adv.  of 
PHOSPHORESCENT.  See  -LY. 
phos'phor-et  ed.  phos'phor-eV- 
ted.  Vars.  of  phosphureted. 
phos-pho'ri-al  (f5s-fo'rY-<il  ; 
201).  Var.  of  phosphoreal. 
phos-phor'i-cal  (-f5r'Y-k<!l),  a. 
Phosphoric. 

Shos  phor-l-dro'si8  (fBs'ftfr-Y- 
ro'sls).  >1.  (  phosphoro-  4-  Gr. 

i8pcjoT9  sweat.]  Med.  The  se¬ 
cretion  of  phosphorescent  sweat 
observed  in  some  cases  of  phthi¬ 
sis. 

phos  phor-lf'er-ous  (-Yf'Sr-tfs). 

a.  1  phosphorus  4-  -ferous. \ 
Bearing  or  yielding  phosphorus, 
phos'phor-ism  (fos/’f<5r-Yz’m), 
n.  1.  Phosphorescence.  Obs. 


2.  Poisoning  by  phosphorus. 

Phos'phor-ist,  n.  One  of  a  group 
of  romantic  and  idealistic  Swed¬ 
ish  writers  of  the  early  lUth 
century  ;  —  so  called  from  their 
organ.  “  Phosphoros.” 
phos'phor-ize,  v.  t.  [Cf.  F. 
jj/iospho riser  ]  To  phosphorate, 
hos'phor-ized  (fCs'f^r-Yzd),  a. 
mprevrnated  with  phosphorus, 
phos  phor-og'ra-phy  (-5g'r a- 

il),  n.  The  art  of  making  phos- 
phorographs.  —  phosphor-o- 
graph'ic  (-r.-graf'Yk),  a. 
phosphoros.  *J*  phosphorus. 
phosphor  tin.  See  phosphor 

BRONZE. 

phos  phor-u'ri-a  (f5s/ff7r-u'rY- 
a),  ?i.  [NL.  :  phosphoro-  + 
-i/r»«.]  Med.  Phosphaturia. 
phos  phu  ran'yl-ito  (ffts'ffi- 
rftn'Y-llt),  n.  [phospho-  +  uran- 
yl  +  -ite.]  Mm.  A  deep  lemon- 
yellow,  powdery  mineral  exhib¬ 
iting  phosphorescence  on  ex¬ 
posure  to  radium  emanations, 
etc.  It  is  uranyl  phosphate, 
(U02WP04)2*6HoO. 
phos'phure. ».  [F.]  Chem.  A 
phosphide.  Obs. 
phos'phu-ret  ( fhs'ftl-rSt).  n. 
Chem  A  phosphide.  Obsotes. 
phos'phu-ret  ed,  phos'phu- 
ret  ted  (-rgt'6d),  a.  ('hem.  Im¬ 
pregnated  or  combined  with 


phosphorus.—  phosphureted  hy¬ 
drogen.  Chem.  See  phosphine. 
phos-phu'ri-a  (fhs-fQ'rl-d),  n. 
[NL.]  Med.  Phosphoruria. 
phos'phyl  (fOs'fYl),  11.  [phos- 
yho-  -f  -yl.]  Chem.  The  univa¬ 
lent  radical  P02. 
phos'sy  (fOs'Y),  a.  Character¬ 
ized  by  or  due  to  phosphorus.  — 
phossy  jaw.  necrosis  of  the  jaw¬ 
bone  in  phosphorus  disease. 
Colloq. 

phot.  Abbr.  Photograph(s);  pho¬ 
tography. 

pho'ta,  n.  [Hind.  &  Per.  /Utah, 
fr.  Ar.  / utah  a  rag,  a  purse.]  A 
kind  of  Bengalese  piece  goods. 
Ohs. 

pho'tal  ( fo'tdfl),  a.  Photic.  R 
pho-tal'gi-a  (f6-tftl'jY-a), 
[NL.  ;  photo-  -(-  - algia .]  Med. 
Pain  due  to  light, 
pho'te-lec'tric  (fo't?-lek'trYk). 
Var.  of  photo-electric. 
pho'te-ol'ic  (-51'Yk),  a.  t  [Gr. 
<f>aK,  (f>oj to?,  light  4-  aio Aos 
quick-moving.]  Nyctitropic. 
pho'tics  (fG'tYks),  n.  Physics. 
The  science  of  light; —  a  general 
term  sometimes  used  when 
the  term  optics  is  restricted  to 
light  as  producing  vision, 
pho-tis'tic  (fC-tYs'tlk),  a.  [Gr. 

enlightening.]  Of 


or  pertaining  to  light.  Rare. 
pho'to  (fo'to)  Short  for  pho¬ 
tograph,  n.  Sr  v.  Colloq. 
pho  to-al'gra-phy  ( fe'tC-il'grd- 
fY),  71.  Aluminography  with  the 
aid  of  photography, 
pho'to-an  a-mor'pho-sis  (-ttn'd- 
mdr'ffJ-sTs ;  -mor-fo'sYs),  n 
[NL.]  Perspective.  Anamorpho¬ 
sis  produced  by  photography, 
pho  to-a'qua-tint  (-a'kwd-tYnt ; 
-ak'wd-),  u.  An  aquatint  made 
by  a  photomechanical  proeess 
resembling  photogravure, 
pho  to-bbot'ic,  a.  Biol.  Re-* 
uiring  light  in  order  to  live  or 
ourish. 

pho  to-camp'sis  (-k&mp'sYe),  n. 
[NL.  ;  photo-  4-  Gr.  xcqu/uc  a 
hendingj  Refraction  of  light. 

Obs.  or  R. 

pho  to-cer'a-mist  (-sSr'd-mYst),. 
n.  A11  artist  in  photoceramics 
pho  to-chem'ist  (-kem'Yst)*  n- 
A  specialist  in  photochemistry, 
pho  to-chlo' ride.  n.  Also  -rid. 
Chem.  A  chloride,  ok  of  silver* 
modified  by  action  of  light, 
pho  to-chro'ma-scope(-krC'md- 
skop),  n.  =  photochromo¬ 
scope,  2. 

pho  to-chro'mo-Iith'o-graph.  n. 

A  chromolithograph  made  with 
the  aid  of  photography. 


a!e,  senate,  care,  am,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofa  ;  eve,  event,  find,  recent,  maker ;  ice,  ill ;  old,  Sbey,  orb,  5dd,  s5ft,  connect ; 

II  Foreign  Word.  f  Obsolete  \  uriunt  of.  4-  combined  with.  =  equals. 


use,  unite,  urn,  up,  circus,  menu  \ 


PHOTOCHROMOSCOPE 
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PHOTOSPECTROHELIOGRAPH 


pha  to  chro'mo  scope  (fo'ta-kro'm$-8kop),  n.  [ photo -  -f 
chromo-  -scope.]  1.  A  device  for  giving  shifting  effects 
of  color  to  a  photograph.  The  unmounted  print,  made 
translucent,  is  illuminated  from  behind  with  colored  light. 
2.  A  combination  of  three  optical  lanterns  for  projecting 
objects  on  a  screen  in  the  colors  of  nature.  The  images  of 
three  partial  photographs  taken  through  color  screens 
(red,  green,  and  blue,  respectively)  are  superimposed. 
Each  image  is  given  its  own  primary  color,  and  these  colors 
blend  and  reproduce  the  colors  of  the  object, 
jpho  to-chro'mo  type  (-tip),  7 1.  [  photo -  -f-  chromo-  + 

-type.']  A  colored  print  made  photomechanically. 
pho  to- chro'mo  type,  v.  t.  To  represent  by  a  colored  print 
made  by  any  photomechanical  process, 
pho  to-chro'mo-typ'y  (fo'to-kro'mo-tlp/T  ;  -kro-m5t'T-pT), 
n.  The  art  of  making  photochromotypes.  See  color  pho¬ 
tography. 

pho'to-chro'my  (fo'to-kro'mT),  n.  [ photo -  -f  Gr.  xpupa 
color.]  Color  photography. 

pho  to  chron'o- graph  (-kr5n'o-graf),  n.  [  photo -  -f  chron¬ 
ograph.]  1.  Physics.  An  instrument  for  recording  minute 
intervals  of  time.  The  record  is  made  by  the  power  of  a 
magnetic  field,  due  to  an  electric  signaling  current,  to  turn 
the  plane  of  polarization  of  light.  A  flash,  coinciding  in 
time  and  duration  with  the  signal,  is  thus  produced  and  is 
photographed  on  a  moving  plate. 

2.  Aslron.  An  instrument  for  the  photographic  recording 
of  star  transits. 

3-  A  chronophotograpli ;  also,  an  apparatus  for  taking  such 
pictures. 

pho  to-chro-nog'ra  phy  (-kr6-n5g'rd-fT),  n.  a  Art  of  re¬ 
cording  or  measuring  intervals  of  time  by  the  photochron¬ 
ograph.  b  =  chronophotography.  —  pho  to  chron'o- 
graph'ic  (-kr5n'o-gr5f'Tk),  -graph'i-cal  (-T-kdl),  a.  — 

-graph'i  cal  ly,  adv. 

pho  to-cray'on  (-kra'Sn),  n.  [photo-  -f-  crayon.]  A  pic¬ 
ture  produced  by  photographic  processes  supplemented  by 
the  use  of  the  crayon. 

pho' to  drome  (fo'to-drom),  n.  [  photo-  -{--drome.]  Phys¬ 
ics.  A  device  consisting  of  a  large  wheel  bearing  various 
painted  figures,  which  when  turning  very  fast  is  illumi¬ 
nated  by  momentary  flashes  through  slits  in  a  rotating 
disk.  By  properly  timing  the  series  of  flashes  the  wheel  is 
made  to  appear  motionless,  to  rotate  more  or  less  slowly,  etc. 
pho  to-dy-nam'ics  (fo'to-di-nSm'Tks ;  -di-nSm'Tks),  n. 
[photo-  -f-  dynamics.]  Plant  Physiol.  The  relation  of 
light  to  the  movements  of  plants  and  their  organs;  the  study 
of  the  phenomena  of  curvatures  induced  by  the  stimulus  of 
light.  —  pho  to  dy-nam'ic  (-Ik),  nam'i  cal  (-T-kdl),  a. 
pho  to-e-lec'tric  )«.  [  photo-  -\- electric.]  Of  or  pert, 
pho  to— e  lec'tri-cal  1  to  the  combined  action  of  light  and 
electricity,  or  the  production  of  either  by  means  of  the 
other;  specif.  :  a  Using  the  electric  light,  b  Pert,  to,  or 
capable  of  developing, photo-electricity. —photo-electric  cell, 
a  cell  (as  one  of  two  electrodes  embedded  in  selenium) 
which  by  exposure  to  light  generates  an  electric  current, 
pho'to-e-lec-tric'i-ty,  n.  [photo-  -f-  electricity .]  Elec¬ 
tricity  produced  by  light.  Cf.  actino-electricity. 
pho  to-e-lec'tro-graph,  n.  [See  photo-  ;  electrograph.] 
Meteor.  An  electrometer  registering  by  photography, 
pho'to-e-lec'tro-type,  n.  An  electrotype  the  matrix  for 
which  is  produced  by  photographic  means,  as  by  exposing 
a  sensitized  gelatin  film  under  a  negative.  Cf.  collotype. 
photo-engrave',  v.  t. ;  -graved'  ;  -grav'ing.  [photo - 
-}-  engrave.]  To  engrave  by  a  photomechanical  process; 
to  make  a  photo-engraving  of.  —  pho  to-en  grav'er,  n. 
pho  to-en  grav'ing,  n.  [photo-  -f-  engraving.]  a  En¬ 
graving  by  the  aid  of  photography;  specif.,  and  usually, 
any  photomechanical  process  for  reproducing  pictures, 
etc.,  in  which  the  printing  surface  is  in  relief,  as  contrasted 
with  photolithography  and  photogravure.  In  this  narrower 
sense  it  includes  zinc  etching  and  other  processes  for  mak¬ 
ing  line  cuts,  the  half-tone  process,  the  swelled-gelatin 
process,  etc.  See  gelatin  process  b.  See  also  color 
photography,  b  A  print  made  by  such  a  process, 
pho'to-etch',  v.  t.  ;  -etched'  ;  -btch'ing.  [photo-  +  etch.] 
To  engrave,  or  make  an  engraving  of,  by  any  photomechan¬ 
ical  process  involving  etching  of  the  plate, 
pho  to-gen'ic  (fo'to-jSn'Tk),  a.  1  Due  to  light.  Rare. 

2.  Of  or  pertaining  to  photogeny  ;  photographic.  Obs. 

3.  Biol.  Producing  or  generating  Hght  ;  phosphorescent; 
as,  photogenic  bacteria;  photogenic  organs  of  a  firefly. 

—  pho  to  gen'i  cal  ly  (  T-kal-T),  adv. 
pho  to  glyph'Ic  (-glTf'Tk),  a.  [See  photo-  ;  glyphic.]  Per¬ 
taining  to  the  art  of  engraving  by  the  action  of  light,  as  in 
photoglyphic  engraving,  a  process  of  photogravure  invented 
by  Fox  Talbot. 

pho  to  gram'me-ter  (-gr5m'e-ter),  n.  [See  photogram  ; 
-meter.]  A  phototheodolite,  or  a  camera  designed  for  use 
in  photogrammetry.  —  pha  to-gram  met'ric  (-gra-m8t'- 
rtk),  pho  to-gram  met'ri-cal  (-ri-kol),  a. 
photo-gram'me-try  (-gr5m'e-trT),  n.  [  photogram  -f-  -me- 
try.]  A  method  of  surveying  or  map  making  by  photog¬ 
raphy,  used  also  in  determining  the  height  and  motions  of 
clouds,  sea  waves,  and  the  like.  See  phototheodolite. 
pho'to-graph  (fo'to-graf),  n.  [photo-  -f-  -graph.]  1.  A 
picture  or  likeness  obtained  by  photography.  Portrait  pho¬ 
tographs  have  received  various  trade  names,  according  to 
the  size  or  form.  The  chief  ones  in  the  United  States,  with 
approximate  sizes,  are  :  boudoir,  5  X  in.,  mounted  with  a 
considerable  border ;  cabinet,  3§  X  5g  in.,  with  the  card 
close-trimmed  ;  carte  de  visifce,  24  X  3$  in.,  close-trimmed  ; 
diamond,  mounted  in  the  form  01  a  square  diamond  or  loz- 


pho'to-col'lo-gTaph  (-k  ft  1'6- 
graf),  n.  A  kind  of  collotype. 

—  pho  to  col  lo-gr&ph'ic  (  kol  - 
TJ-grftf'Yk),  a.  —  photo-col-log'- 
ra  phy  (-ktf-15g'rd-fY),  n. 

pho  to-col'lo-type,  n.  =  collo¬ 
type. 

pho  to  der-mat'ic,  a.  Zool.  Hav¬ 
ing  a  phosphorescent  integu¬ 
ment. 

pho  to-dya  pho'rl-a  (-dYs-fo'rY- 
a  ;  201),  n.  [NL.  ;  photo-  +  [Gr. 
Bv<r<t>opLa  excessive  pain.]  Med. 
Photophobia. 

pho  to-ep'i-na3/ty,  n.  [See 

PHOTO-;  EPINASTIC.]  Plant 
Physiol.  E  pi  nasty  induced  by 

light.  —  pho  to-ep  l  nas'tlc.  a. 

—  pho  to-ep'i-naa'ti-caMy.otfi’. 
pho  fco-etch'ing,  p.  pr.  tf  vb.  n. 

of  PHOTO-ETCH. 


tog.  Abbr.  Photographic; 

tography. 

to  Kal'va-no-graph  ,  n.  A 

to-electrotype. 

t^galva-nog'ra-phy(  -n5g'- 
I),  u.  Art  or  process  of  muk- 
photo-electroty  pes.  —  pho  - 
al'va  no  graph 'ic,  a. 
to  gel'a-tin.  a.  Noting  any 


c  **  /«  L, 

1  ,,74.  \ photo- +  -gen  \  An 
esemblmg  kerosene,  got  by 
illing  bituminous  shale, 
'to-gone  (-jen),  n.  [See  PHO- 
en.T  1.  A  photograph.  Obs. 
,n  aiterimnge  (sense  1 ). 
to-ge-net'ic  (-jt-net  ik),  a. 
hotogenic,  3. 

'to-gen-ize,  r.  t.  [Cf. ■  !*»<>- 
en.T  To  photograph.  Obs. 


enge ;  imperial,  same  size  as  cabinet,  with  larger  card ; 
panel,  with  the  width  half  the  length. 

2.  A  portrayal,  description,  mental  picture  or  image,  etc.,^ 
characterized  by  great  truth  of  representation  or  minute  * 
detail  in  reproduction. 

pho'to-graph  (fo'to-graf),  v.  t.  ;  pho'to-graphed  (-graft) ; 
pho'to-graph'ing  (-graf'Tng).  To  take  a  picture  or  copy 
of  by  photography  or  as  if  by  photography  ;  as,  to  photo¬ 
graph  a  view  or  a  group. 

He  is  photographed  on  my  mind.  Lady  D.  Hardy. 
pho'to-graph,  v.  i.  To  practice  photography  ;  to  take 
photographs  ;  also,  to  admit  of  being  photographed, 
pho  tog'ra-pher  (fo-t5g'ra-fer),  71.  One  who  practices,  or 
is  skilled  in,  photography. 

pho  to-graph'ic  (fo'to-grSf'ik)  1  a.  [Cf.  F.  photogra- 
pho  to-graph'i-cal  (-T-kal)  j  phique.]  1.  Of  or  pertain¬ 
ing  to  photography;  obtained  by,  or  used  in,  photography. 
2.  Being,  or  of  the  nature  of,  a  faithful  or  accurate  repre¬ 
sentation  or  reproduction ;  accurate  or  imitative  to  the 
minutest  details  or  in  a  mechanically  faithful  way. 
photographic  telescope,  a  telescope  specially  constructed  for 
focusing  the  actinic  rays,  used  111  astrophotography. 
plmto-grapll'i-cal-ly,  adv.  In  a  photographic  manner, 
pho  tog'ra  phist  (fo-tbg'rd-fist),  n.  A  photographer, 
photo-graph-om'e-ter  (fo'to-graf-bm'e-ter),  n.  [  photo¬ 
graph  -j-  -meter.]  An  instrument  for  determining  the  sen¬ 
sibility  of  photographic  plates  or  films  or  the  intensity  of 
photogenic  rays. 

pho-tog'ra-phone  (fo-t5g'ra-fon),  n.  [See  photograph  ; 
-phone.]  A  device,  consisting  essentially  of  an  electric  arc 
and  a  camera,  by  which  a  series  of  photographs  of  the  va¬ 
riations  of  the  arc  due  to  sound  waves  are  obtained  for 
reproduction  by  means  of  a  selenium  cell  and  a  telephone, 
pho  tog'ra  phy  (-fT),  n.  [photo-  +  -graphy:  cf.  F.  pho- 
tographie.]  1.  The  art  or  process  of  producing  images  on 
sensitized  surfaces  by  the  chemical  action  of  light  (or,  less 
strictly,  of  any  form  of  radiant  energy).  Important  points 
in  the  history  of  photography  are :  the  early  observation 
of  the  sensitiveness  of  certain  salts  to  light,  the  production 
by  Wedgwood  and  Davy  of  transient  pictures  on  this  prin¬ 
ciple  (1802),  the  introduction  of  beliography  (1814),  of  the 
daguerreotype  (1839),  the  calotype  (1841),  the  albumen  proc¬ 
ess  (1848),  the  collodion  process  (1851),  and  the  gelatin  proc¬ 
ess  (1871).  The  modern  dry  plate  is  a  glass  plate  (often  re¬ 
placed  by  a  transparent  flexible  film)  coated  with  an  emul¬ 
sion  of  silver  salt,  as  the  chloride,  in  gelatin.  Exposure  to 
light,  as  in  the  camera,  causes  a  slight  reduction  of  the  sil¬ 
ver  salt,  forming  a  latent  ima^e.  The  reduction  is  contin¬ 
ued  by  the  developer,  and  the  image  of  finely  divided  silver 
becomes  visible.  The  fixing  agent  removes  any  unchanged 
sensitive  salt.  From  the  negative  thus  obtained,  in  which 
the  arrangement  of  light  and  shade  is  the  reverse  of  that  in 
the  original,  any  number  of  positives  may  be  printed  on  sen¬ 
sitized  surfaces  of  paper,  glass,  etc.  Various  sensitizers  may 
be  used,  as  salts  of  silver,  iron,  and  platinum.  (See  aristo- 
type,  cyanotype,  platinotype.)  Some  processes  (develop¬ 
ing)  require  a  developer,  others  (printing  out)  do  not.  A 
toning  solution,  as  of  a  gold  salt,  is  used  in  some  cases  to 
better  the  shade  of  the  positive  image  and  increase  its  per¬ 
manence.  Recently  a  process  of  printing  by  catalysis  has 
been  worked  out  (see  catatype).  See  also  camera,  2,  de¬ 
veloper  a,  etc. 

2.  Extremely  faithful,  minutely  detailed,  or  mechanically 
accurate  reproduction  or  representation, 
pho  to  gra  vure'  (fo'to-grd-vur'  ;  -gra'vur),  n.  [F.]  Any 
of  several  processes  for  making  prints  from  an  intaglio 
plate  prepared  by  photographic  methods ;  also,  a  print  so 
made.  Such  processes  resemble  copperplate  engraving  in 
their  results.  They  depend  on  the  effect  of  light  in  render¬ 
ing  bichromated  gelatin  or  bitumen  insoluble,  an  image 
being  thus  obtained  from  w  hich  the  plate  can  be  prepared 
by  etching,  molding,  or  electrotyping. 

pho'to-he'li-o-graph  (-lie'lT-o-graf),  7?.  [photo-  helio¬ 
graph.]  Astron.  A  telescope  specially  adapted  to  photo¬ 
graphing  the  sun.  — pho'to-heli-o-graph'ic  (-grSf'Tk),  a. 
pho  to-he  li  om'e-ter  (-5m'e-ter),  n.  [photo-  -j-  -heliome¬ 
ter.]  Astron.  A  double-lens  instrument  for  measuring 
slight  variations  of  the  sun’s  diameter  by  photography,  util¬ 
izing  the  common  chord  of  two  overlapping  images, 
photo-lith'o-graph  (-ITth'o-graf),  n.  [photo-  -f  litho¬ 
graph.]  A  lithographic  picture  or  copy  from  a  design  pro¬ 
duced  photographically.  The  image  forming  the  design 
may  be  produced  on  the  stone  directly  or  by  transfer, 
pho  to  lith'O-graph,  v.  t.  To  make  a  photolithograph  of. 
pho  to-li  thog'ra  pher  (-li-th5g'rd-fer),  n.  One  who  prac¬ 
tices  or  uses  photolithography, 
pho'to-li-thog'ra-phy  (-ft),  n.  Art  or  process  of  produc¬ 
ing  photolithographs.  —  pho  to-lith'o-graph'ic  (-lTth'o- 
grSf'Tk),  a. 

pho-tol'o-gy  (fo-tbl'o-jT),  Ji.  [photo-  -j-  -logy.]  _The  sci¬ 
ence  of  light ;  optics  ;  photics.  —  pho  to-log'ic  (fo'to-lbj'- 
Tk),  -log'i-cal (  T-kal),  a.— photol'o-glst  ( i6-t51'o-jTst),7i. 
pho'to-lu  mi  nes'cent  (fo'to-lu'mT-iiSs'fnt),  a.  [photo- 
-f-  lujninesce7it.]  Physics.  Luminescent  by  exposure  to 
the  action  of  light  waves.  —  pho'to-lu  mi-nes'cence 
(-2ns),  n.  See  luminescence. 

pho  to-mag'net-ism  (-m5g'net-Tz’m),  n.  That  branch  of 
physics  treating  of  the  relation  of  magnetism  to  light.  — 
pho  to-mag  net'ic  (  mSg-net'Tk),  a. 
pho'to-me-chan'i-cal  (fo'to-me-kSn'T-k31),  a.  Pertaining 
to  or  designating  any  process  of  producing  pictures  or 
copies  by  mechanical  printing  from  a  photographically 
prepared  plate.  —  pho  to-me-chan'i-cal-ly,  adv. 
pho-tom'e-ter  (fo-t5m'e-ter),  n.  [  photo- -meter.]  Phys¬ 
ics.  An  instrument  for  measuring  the  intensity  of  light, 
esp.  for  comparing  the  relative  intensities  of  different 


lights,  or  their  relative  illuminating  power.  The  experi¬ 
mental  method  usually  consists  in  finding  the  relative  dis¬ 
tances  at  w  hich  two  lights  give  equal  illumination.  With 


1  Rumford’s  Photometer  :  L,  1  Lights  ;  M.  M'  Guiding  Scales  ; 
Sc  Screen.  2  Bunsen’s  Disk  Photometer  :  M  Guiding  Scale  for 
movable  Disk  of  Paper  (D),  on  each  side  of  which  are  Mirrors 
(m,  m)  to  permit  a  simultaneous  view  of  both  sides  of  D. 
Rumford’s  photometer  (fig.  1),  a  comparison  is  made  of 
the  shadows  (S  and  s)  cast  by  a  rod  on  a  ground-glass 
screen  ( G) ;  with  Bunsen’s  (fig.  2),  the  one  commonly  used, 
a  movable  piece  of  paper  (2)),  placed  between  the  two 
sources  of  light  (L  and  l) ,  is  observed.  On  the  paper  is  a 
grease  spot  which  will  appear  darker  than  the  rest  of  the 
paper  when  the  reflected  light  is  in  excess,  and  lighter 
when  the  transmitted  light  is  the  greater.  In  the  improved 
photometer  of  Lummer  and  Brodhun  a  combination  of 
prisms  replaces  the  greased  paper.  The  flicker  photometer 
is  based  on  the  principle  that  two  lights  of  different  inten¬ 
sities,  alternated  rather  rapidly  before  the  eye,  produce  a 
sensation  of  flickering,  which  disappears  when  the  two 
lights  are  equally  bright.  It  is  esp.  useful  in  comparing 
lights  of  different  colors. 

phO'tO-met'ric  (fo'to-mgt'nk)  )  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to 
pho  to-met'ri-cal  (-mSt'rT-kfil)  )  photometry  or  the  pho¬ 
tometer.  —  pho  to-met'ri  cal  ly,  adv. 
pho  to-me-tri'eian  (-me-trTsh'dn)  I  7 1.  A  specialist  in  pho- 
pho-tom'e-trist  (fo-t5m'e-trTst)  )  tometry. 
pho  tom'e-try  (fo-t5m'e-trI),  7 1.  That  branch  of  science 
which  treats  of  the  measurement  of  the  intensity  of  light ; 
also,  the  art  of  making  such  measurements.  See  photome¬ 
ter.  There  being  no  absolute  standard  of  light,  various  ar¬ 
bitrary  ones  are  in  use,  as  the  standard  caudle,  the  carcel, 
the  Hefner  unit,  etc.  For  comparing  light  of  different 
colors,  a  “  flicker  photometer  ”  is  used.  See  photometer. 
pho  to-mez'zo-type  (ffyto-med'zo-tip ;  -m6z'6-tlp),  71. 

[photo-  -f-  It.  mezzo  middle,  half  -\ — type.]  A  photome¬ 
chanical  process  similar  to  collotype, 
pho  to- mi'ero- graph  (-mi'kro-graf),  n.  [photo-  -f-  micro - 
+  -graph.]  1.  A11  enlarged  or  macroscopic  photograph  of 
a  microscopic  object,  taken  by  attaching  a  camera  to  a  mi¬ 
croscope. 

2.  =  microphotograph,  1. 

pho'to-mi-crog'ra-phy  (-mi-krSg'm-fT),  n.  The  art  of 
producing  photomicrographs.  — pho  to  mi  crog'ra  pher 
(-fer),  n.  —  pho  to  mi  cro  graph'ic  (-mi'kro-grSf'Tk),  a. 
pho  to-neph'o- graph  (-ngf'6-graf),  n.  [photo-  nepho- 
-f-  -graph.]  Meteor.  A  nephoscope  registering  by  photog¬ 
raphy,  commonly  consisting  of  a  pair  of  cameras  used 
simultaneously.  Cf.  photogrammetry. 
pho-toph'i-lous  (fo-tbf'T-l&s),  a.  [photo-  -j-  -philous.] 
Phytogeog.  Light-loving  ;  growing  in  strong  light,  as  many 
plants. 

pho  to-pho'bi-a  (fo'to-fo'bT-ri),  71.  [NL. ;  photo-  +  -pho¬ 
bia.]  Med.  A  morbid  dread  or  dislike  of  light, 
pho'to-phone  (fo'to-fon),  n.  [photo-  -f-  -phone.]  1.  A 
form  of  telephone  invented  by  A.  G.  Bell,  based  on  the  ef¬ 
fect  which  light  has  on  the  electric  resistance  of  selenium. 
A  strong  beam  of  light  is  reflected  from  the  diaphragm  of 
the  transmitter  on  a  selenium  cell  joined  with  the  receiver. 
The  diaphragm  communicates  its  vibrations  to  the  beam, 
which  in  turn  produces  variations  in  the  resistance  of  the 
selenium  cell,  and  thus  the  original  sounds  are  reproduced 
in  the  receiver.  Called  also  radioph07ie. 

2.  =  BIOPHOTO PHONE 

pho'to-phore  (  for  ;  201),  71.  [photo-  -f-  -phore.]  1.  Med. 
A  form  of  endoscope  using  an  electric  light. 

2.  Zool.  A  light-emitting  organ;  specif.,  one  of  the  lu¬ 
minous  spots  on  certain  marine  (mostly  deep-sea)  fishes, 
pho'to-print  (-print'),  n.  Any  print  made  by  a  photo¬ 
mechanical  process. 

pho'to-proc  ess(-pr5s'&8),7i.  Any  photomechanical  process, 
pho-top'si-a  (fo-top'st-d),  71.  [NL.  ;  photo-  -opsia.] 
Med.  An  affection  of  the  eye,  in  which  the  patient  perceives 
luminous  rays,  flashes,  coruscations,  etc.  See  phosphenb. 
pho  to-re-lief'  (fo'to-re-lef'),  n.  A  printing  surface  in  re¬ 
lief  obtained  by  photographic  means  and  subsequent  ma¬ 
nipulations  ;  a  photo-engraving. 

pho'to-scope  (fo'to-skop),  n.  [photo-  -f-  -scope.]  Physics. 
Any  device  for  observing  light  or  luminous  effects  ;  any  of 
ceveral  pieces  of  apparatus  for  this  purpose  ;  specif.:  a  An 
instrument  for  noting  changes  in  intensity  of  light,  on  the 
principle  of  the  photophone,  b  An  apparatus  for  exhibit¬ 
ing  and  magnifying  photographs,  c  A  device  for  showing 
the  motion  of  the  lips  by  a  rapid  succession  of  instantane¬ 
ous  photographs  of  a  speaker’s  mouth  ;  —  used  in  the  in¬ 
struction  of  deaf-mutes.  —  pho  to-scop'lc  (-skbp'Tk),  a. 
pho'to-sculp'ture  (fo'to-skulp'tur),  7 1.  A  process  in  which, 
by  a  number  of  photographs  simultaneously  taken  from 
different  points  of  view,  rough  models  of  the  figure  or 
bust  of  a  person  or  animal  may  be  quickly  made.  — pho'- 
to-sculp'tur-al  (-tGr-al),  a. 


pho-tog'e-nouB  (fO-tOj'S-mis),  a. 
=  PHOTOGENIC,  3. 

pho-tog'e-ny  (-nT),n.  [See  pho- 
togkn.]  Photography.  Obsoles. 
pho'to  glyph  ( f«"»'to-L'lTf  t.  71.  A 
photoglyphic  engraving, 
pho  to  gly  phog'ra-phy  (-glT- 
fog'rd-fi),  n.  Photogravure, 
pho-tog'ly-phy  (f<5-tog'lT-fi>,  n. 
Photoglyph ie  engraving, 
pho  to-glyp'tic,  a.  [See  photo-; 
GLYPTIC. 1  =  PHOTOGLYPH  IC. 
pho  to-glyp  tog'ra-phy  (-gltp- 
trtg'rd-tl ),  n.  Photogravure, 
pho 'to-gram.  ».  [photo-  + 
-gram.] Photograph.  [-ABLE.  I 

pho'to  graph  a  ble,  a.  Seel 
pho  tog'ra-phizedfi-tBg'rd-lTz), 
r.  t.  To  photograph, 
pho  to-hy'po  nas'ty.n.  Bot.  lly- 
ponasty  induced  by  light.  — 
pho  to  hy  po-nas'tlc,  a.  —  pho'- 


to-hy  po  naB'ti-cal-ly,  ady. 

pho  to-in-tagl'io,  ».  An  intagl¬ 
io  photographically  produced, 
pho  to-lith'o  (fd/to-lltlv'5), a.  tf 
n.  Short  for  photolitho- 


PIIIC,  PHOTOLITHOGRAPH. 

om.  Abbr.  Photometrical  ; 
ometry . 

to-neph'o-BCope,  n.  =pho- 
B PH OO R A PH. 

ton'o-suB  (ffl-tbn'ft-stiB),  n. 
.  ;  photo-  +  Gr.  voo-os  dis- 
]  Med.  Any  affection  due 
:posure  to  light, 
top'a-thy  (ffi-tfip'd-thY),  n. 
)to-  +  -pathy.]  Physiol.  Pho- 
da.  —  pho^o-path'ic 
'lk),  </.  [imeter.2.1 

to-per-im'e-ter.  n.  —  pkr- 
to-phane  (fo'to-fan),  n 

rir  (hfllV€LV  to  fthow.l 


A  variety  of  collotvpe.  « 
pho'to-phil.  n.  [  photo-  4-  -phil.] 
Physiol.  An  organism  showing 
positive  phototaxis, 
pho  to-phil'ic  (-fYl'Yk),  a.  Phy¬ 
togeog.  Photophilous. 
pho-toph'o  ny  (f6-t5f'C-nY;  fo'- 
to-to'nY),  n.  Art  or  practice  of 
using  the  photophone.  —  pho  - 
to-phon'ic  (fo'tC-f5n'Yk),  a. 
pho  to-phoa  phor-e8'cent,  a.  = 

PHOTO LP MIN KSCRNT. 

pho-toph'y-gous  (fC-tbf'Y-gns), 
1 1 .  [photo-  -1-  (Jr.  (frvyr)  flight.] 
Shade-loving,  as  certain  plants, 
pho  to  phya'i-cal,  a.  Pert,  to  the 
physical  action  of  light  ;  —  dis¬ 
tinguished  from  photochemical. 
pho  to-phys'i-cist,  n.  An  ex¬ 
pert  in  the  application  of  pho¬ 
tography  to  physics, esp.  to  light 


irresnective  of  wave  length, 
pho'to-pile.  n.  A  photo-electric 
apparatus  like  the  thermopile, 
relying  on  the  effect  of  light  on 
selenium.  See  photophone. 
pho  to-pl- tom's- ter. n.  =  pitom- 
etkr. 

pho  to-print'er,  71.  A  maker  of 
photoprints.  [photopsia.I 
pho'top-sy  (fO'tbp-sY),  n.  =| 
pho  top-tom 'e-ter  ( f5/t«p-t8m'- 
P-t5r),  n.  An  instrument  for 
studying  visual  impressions, 
pho'to  salt7,  n.  Chem.  A  salt,  as 
of  silver,  modified  by  light, 
pho  to-san'to-nin,  n.  Chem.  A 
crystalline  substance  got  by  ac¬ 
tion  of  light  on  santonin  and 
said  to  be  a  narcotic,  —pho' to- 
san-ton'ic  (-sfln-tSn'Yk),  a. 
pho^o-spec'tro-he'U-o-g  r  a  ph', 

n.  =  SPECTRO  HELIOGRAPH . 
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PHRONTISTERY 


pho'to-sphero  (fo'tfc-sfer),  n.  A  sphere  of  light ;  eep.,  the  lu¬ 
minous  envelope  of  the  sun.  -  pho'to-spher'ic  (-sfSr'Tk),  a. 

Defining  the  photosphere  us  the  totality  of  all  matter  which 
radiates  an  appreciable  amount  of  energy  into  outer  space,  we  see 
that  it  cannot  be  a  surface,  but  rather  a  stratum,  of  which  the  prob¬ 
able  depth  is  several  hundred,  and  may  be  several  thousand,  kilo¬ 
meters.  The  best  estimates  of  its  temperature  range  from  5000°  C 
to  ten,  fifteen,  or  even  twenty  thousand.  Encyc.  Brit. 

pho  to  syn'the  sis  (-sTn'the-sis),  n.  Plant  Physiol.  The 
process  of  constructive  metabolism  by  which  carbohydrates 
are  formed  from  water  vapor  and  the  carbon  dioxide  of  the 
air  in  the  chlorophyll-containing  tissues  of  plants  exposed 
to  the  action  of  light.  It  \\‘as  formerly  called  assimilation , 
but  this  is  now  commonly  used  as  in  animal  physiology. 
(See  assimilation,  2.)  The  details  of  the  process  are  not 
yet  clearly  known.  Baeyer's  theory  is  that  the  carbon 
dioxide  is  reduced  to  carbon  monoxide,  which,  uniting 
with  the  hydrogen  of  the  water  in  the  cell,  produces  for¬ 
maldehyde,  the  latter  forming  various  sugars  through  poly¬ 
merization.  Vines  suggests  that  the  carbohydrates  are 
secretion  products  of  the  chloroplasts,  derived  from  de¬ 
composition  of  previously  formed  proteids.  The  food 
substances  are  usually  quickly  translocated,  those  that 
accumulate  being  changed  to  starch,  which  appears  in  the 
cells  almost  simultaneously  with  the  sugars.  The  chloro¬ 
plasts  perform  photosynthesis  only  in  light  and  within  a 
certain  range  of  temperature,  varying  according  to  cli¬ 
mate.  This  is  the  only  wav  in  which  a  plant  is  able  to  or¬ 
ganize  carbohydrates.  All  plants  without  a  chlorophyll 
apparatuses  the  fungi,  must  be  heterotrophic  (parasitic  or 
saprophytic).  See  chlorophyll,  chloroplast,  carbohy¬ 
drate  ;  cf.  chemosynthesis.  —  pho  to-syn-thet'ic  (-sTn- 
thStnfk),  a.  —  pho  to  syn  thet'i  cal  ly  (-i-k&l-T),  adv. 
pho'to-tax'is  (-tSk'sTs),  pho'to-tax'y  (fo'to-tSk'sT).  n. 
[NL.  phototaxis  ;  photo-  -j-  Gr.  ra£i*  an  arranging.]  Biol. 
The  influence  of  light  on  the  movements  of  low  organisms, 
as  various  infusorians,  the  zoospores  of  certain  algae,  etc.  ; 
also,  the  tendency  to  follow  definite  directions  of  motion  r r 
assume  definite  positions  under  such  influence.  If  the  mi¬ 
gration  is  toward  the  source  of  light,  it  is  termed  positive 
phototaxla  ;  if  away  from  the  light,  negative  phototaxis  or 
aphototaxis.  Cf.  chemotaxis,  heliotropism,  phototropism. 

—  Photo-tac'tic (  tak'ttk),  a.  —  pho  to  tac'ti  cal-ly ,  orfr. 
phO'tO-te  leg'ra-phy  (-te-lgg'rd-fT),  n.  Telegraphy  by 

means  of  light,  as  by  the  heliograph  or  the  photophone. 
Also,  less  properly,  telephotography.  See  telephotogra¬ 
phy,  1,  2.  —  photo-tel'e-graph  (-tSl'e-graf),  n.  —  pho'- 
to-teTe  graphic  (  grXf'Tk),  a. 

pho  to  tel'e-scope  (-tgl'e-skop),  n.  Astron.  A  telescope 
adapted  for  taking  photographs  of  the  heavenly  bodies. 
pho'tO-the-Od'O-llte  (-the-5d'o-lit),n.  All  arrangement  of 
two  photographic  cameras,  the  plates  of  which  may  be 
brought  into  exactly  the  same  plane,  used  in  surveying  and 
map  making.  From  the  differences  between  two  pictures 
taken  at  the  same  moment,  measurements  in  all  dimen¬ 
sions  of  the  region  may  be  obtained, 
pholo-ther'a-py  (-thSr'd-pT),  7i.  Med.  The  application  of 
light  for  therapeutic  purposes,  esp.  for  treating  diseases 
of  the  skin.  —  photo-the-rap'ic  (-the-rXp'Tk),  pho'to- 
ther  a  peu'tic  (-th&r'a-pu'tTk),  a. 

photo-ther'mic  (-thflr'mik),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  both 
light  and  heat. 

pho-tot'o-nus  (f$-t5t'o-nus),  n.  [NL.  See  photo-  ;  tone.] 

1.  Plant  Physiol.  State  of  sensitiveness  to  light;  the  capa¬ 
bility  of  performing  curvatures  under  the  tonic  influence 
of  light  ;  —  said  of  plants  and  plant  organs.  In  long  con¬ 
tinued  darkness  phototonus  is  lost. 

2.  Physiol.  An  irritable  condition  of  protoplasm,  resulting 
in  movement,  due  to  a  certain  intensity  of  light. 

—  pho'to-ton'ic  (fo'to-t5n'Tk),  a. 

pho  to-to-pog'ra-phy  (-to-pog'rd-fT),  n.  Photogrammetry. 
— pho  to-top  o-graphlc(-t5p/o-gr5f'Tk),-l-cal  (-T-kal),  a. 
pho'to-trichro-mat'ic  (-tn'kro-mSt'Tk),  a.  [ photo -  + 
tri-  -j-  chromatic .]  Designating  a  photomechanical  proc¬ 
ess  for  making  reproductions  in  natural  colors  by  three 
printings.  See  color  photography. 

pho-tot'ro-pism  (fo-tbt'ro-pTz’m),  n.  [photo-  -f-  drop-ism."] 
Plant  Physiol.  The  tendency  of  growing  plant  organs  to 
move  or  curve  under  the  influence  of  light.  In  ordinary 
use  the  term  is  practically  synonymous  with  heliotropism 
(which  see).  —  pho  to  trop'ic  (fo'to-trbp'Ik),  a.  —  pho'to- 
trop'l  cal  ly  (-T-kdl-T),  adv. 

pho'to-type  (fo'to-tip),  n.  [ photo -  -f-  -type.]  A  plate  or 
block  with  a  printing  surface  (usually  in  relief)  obtained 
from  a  photograph  ;  also,  any  of  the  many  methods  or 
processes  by  which  such  a  surface  is  obtained, 
pho  to  typ'le  (-tTp'Tk),  a.  Pertaining  to  a  phototype  or 
photo  typy. 

pho  to-ty-pog'ra-phy  (fo'to-ti-pog'rd-fY),  n.  Any  photo¬ 
mechanical  process  in  which  the  printing  surface  is  in  re¬ 
lief,  so  as  to  be  used  with  type.  —  pho'to-ty'po-graph'ic 
(-ti'po-grSf'Tk;  -tTp'o-grSf'Tk),  a. 
pho'to-typ  y  (fo'to-tip'T  ;  f$-tot'T-pT),  n.  Art  or  process 
of  making  phototypes. 

photo-vis'u-al  (fo'to-vizh'u-al),  a.  Optics  Of  certain 
achromatic  lenses,  having  the  same  focus  for  the  actinic 
and  for  the  brightest  of  the  visual  rays, 
pho  to-vol  ta'Ic  (-v<51-ta'Tk),  a.  Photo-electric ;  as,  a 
photovoltaic  cell. 

pho-tox'y-lin  (fo-t<5k'sT-lTu)  In.  [  photo-  +  Gr.  £vAov 
pho-tox'y  Ion  (fo-tbk'sT-lou)  f  wood.]  A  pyroxylinlike 


photo-spec'tro-scope,  n.  An  in¬ 
strument  recording  spectra  by 
photography.—  photo-spectro- 
scop'lc,  -scop'i-cal,  a. 
pho'to-Bpec-tros'co-py,  n.  Spec¬ 
troscopy  using  photographic 
methods  —  photo-spec'tro- 
Bcop'ic,  a. 

pho  to-ater'e-o  graph',  n  A 
double  photograph  mounted  for 
use  with  a  stereoscope 
pho  to-8ur-vey'ing,  ».  Survey¬ 
ing  with  a  nhototheodolite.  "  j 

?ho  to-8yn'tax.  n.  Plant  | 
*hysiol.  Photosynthesis,  Rare. 
pho  to  ta-chom'  e- ter  (-td-k5m  '- 
§-t5r),n  A  device  for  measuring  I 
the  velocity  of  light  by  using  a 
rotating  mirror  —  pho  to-tach'- 
o-m  e  t'r  1  c  (-t  &  k'o-m  e  t'r  Y  k), 
pho  to-tach  o-met'ri-cal.  a. 
pho  to-ta-chom'e-try  (l'o'to-td- 
kOm'S-trY ),  n.  Measurement  of 
the  velocity  of  light, 
pho  to-ta-chym'e-ter  (-kYm'-), 
pho  to-tach'y-met'rlc.etc.  Vars 
of  PHOTOTACHOMETER,  etc. 
pho  to  tac'tiBm  (-t&k'tYz’m),  n. 
Biol.  Phototaxis.  Rare. 


pho  to-tel'e-phone,  n.  =  pho¬ 
to  PHONE. 

pho'to-te-leph'o-ny,  n.  Teleph¬ 
ony  with  the  photophone, 
pho  to-ther  a-peu'ticB,  n.  Pho¬ 
totherapy. 

pho  to-zin'eo  (fo't6-zYi)'k5),  a. 
ff  n.  Short  for  photozincog¬ 
raphy,  PH  OTOZI N  COG  K  A  PH  I C 
photo-zin' co-type.  n.  A  pho- 
tozincograph 

pho  to  zin' co- typ  y  (-zti)'k8- 
tTp'Y),  v.  Photozincographv. 
pho-tu'ri-a(fG-tu'ry-d),7i.  f  jSJ L. ; 
photo-  +  -unti.]  Med.  The  ex¬ 
cretion  of  phosphorescent  urine 
phoungye.  Var.  of  poonohie 
phous'dar  (fous'diir),  phous' 
dar-ry  Vars.  of  foujdar, 
FOIJJ  da  rry.  India. 
phr.  Abbr.  Phrase. 
Phractam-phib'i-a  (fr&k't&m- 
|  f  Y  b'Y-a),  w.  ,d.  [NL  ;  Gr. 
<f>pa*To?  protected  +  Amphib- 
i  8yn.  of  Steoocephali. 
phrag'ma  (frUg'nia),  n. ;  pi. 
j  -mata  (-ma-td).  [NL  ,  fr.  Gr. 
I  <t>pa-yp.a  fence.]  1.  A  septum  or 


product  obtained  by  nitration  of  wood  pulp,  and  used  in 
the  form  of  collodion  in  surgery  and  microscopy, 
pho'to-xy-log'ra-phy  (fo/t6-zi-15g'rd-fi),  n.  Process  of 
photographing  a  design  on  wood  for  the  wood  engraver, 
pho  tO-zin'CO-graph  (-zTij'ko-graf),  n.  A  print  made  by 
photozincography. 

photo-zin-cog'ra-phy  (-zlq-kGg'rd-fT),  n.  A  process  for 
reproducing  pictures,  etc.,  by  using  a  zinc  plate  on  which 
the  design  has  been  photographically  produced.  Cf.  zin¬ 
cography.  —  pho  to-zin  co-graph'ic  (-zTi)'ko-grSf'Tk),  a. 
phrag'mo-cone  (fr5g'mo-kon),  n.  [Gr.  ippaypa ,  <})payp.6<;, 
afence, 
an  inclo- 
s  u  r  e  -f* 
k  u>  v  o  <;  a 

cone  1  Belemnite  Shell,  restored,  a  Phragmocone  ;  b  Pro- 
Pa  Icon.  08tracum  ;  c  Section  of  Guard  or  Rostrum.  (J) 
The  thin,  conical,  chambered  internal  shell  of  a  belemnite. 
It  is  either  straight  or  curved,  is  produced  in  front  into 
the  very  thin  bladelike  or  leaflike  process,  the  proosiracum 
(rarely  preserved  in  fossils),  and  behind  into  a  deep  cavity 
in  the  anterior  end  of  the  guard  or  rostrum.  —  phrag  mo 
conic  (-kon'lk),  a. 

phrag'moid  (frilg'inoid),  a.  [Gr.  ^payjuo?  a  fencing  in 
-oid.]  Hot.  Septate  at  right  angles  to  the  long  axis,  as  the 
conidia  of  various  fungi. 

phras'ai  (fraz'al),  a.  Of  the  nature  of,  or  consisting  of,  a 
phrase  ;  as,  a  phrasal  adverb.  Earle. 

phrase  (fraz),  n.  [L.  phrasis  diction,  phraseology,  Gr. 
(^paat?,  fr.  r/ipatjeiv  to  speak  :  cf.  F.  phrase.]  1.  A  brief 
expression,  sometimes,  Obs .,  a  single  word,  but  in  Gram ., 
specif.,  two  or  more  words  forming  an  expression  by  them¬ 
selves,  not  containing  a  predication,  and  hence  not  so  com¬ 
plete  in  thought  as  a  clause,  but  having  in  the  sentence  the 
force  of  a  single  part  of  speech  ;  as,  an  adverbial  phrase. 

“Convey”  the  wise  it  call.  “Steal!”  foh  !  a  fico  for  the 
phrase.  Shak. 

2.  A  short,  pithy  expression,  esp.  one  often  used ;  a  pe¬ 
culiar  or  idiomatic  turn  of  speech,  as,  “to  err  is  human.” 

3.  A  mode  or  form  of  speech  ;  peculiar  or  characteristic 
manner  or  style  of  expression  ;  diction  ;  expression ; 
phraseology ;  language. 

Thou  speak’st 

In  better  p h rase  and  matter  than  thou  didst.  Shak 

4.  Smooth,  insincere,  or  unmeaning  talk  ;  flattery  ;  gush. 
Scot.  &  Dial.  Eng. 

6.  Music.  A  short  clause  or  portion  of  a  period.  See  teriod. 

The  phrase  is  essentially  an  element  of  melody  embracing  two 
(at  the  least)  or  more  measures  terminated  by  a  cadence  of  some 
kind,  and  sensibly  forming  a  separate  group.  J.  H.  Cornell 
phrase,  v.  t.  ;  phrased  (frazd) ;  phras'ing  (fraz'Tng).  1.  To 
express  in  words,  or  in  appropriate  words ;  to  word  ;  to 
put ;  to  describe  by  a  designation  or  phrase ;  to  style. 
“  These  suns  —  for  so  they  phrase  ’em.”  Shak. 

2.  To  flatter.  Scot.  Burns. 

3.  Music.  To  divide  into  melodic  phrases 
phrase,  v.  i.  1.  To  use  phrases.  Rare 

2.  To  talk  insincerely  or  flatteringly  ;  to  flatter  ;  to  gush. 
Scot.  &  Dial.  Eng. 

3.  Music.  To  group  notes  into  phrases ;  to  render  music  so 
as  to  show  its  melodic  phrasing. 

phrase  mark.  Music.  A  sweeping  curve  placed  over  or 
under  a  group  of  notes  to  be  treated  as  a  single  phrase, 
phrase'mon  ger  (fraz'mfiq'ger),  n.  One  given  to  using 
fine  or  high-sounding  phrases.  —  phrase'mon  ger-ing, 
vb.  n.  —  phrase'mon  ger-y  (-T),  n. 

phra'se-O-gram'  (fra'ze-o-grSm'),  n.  [Gr.  <f>pd<ru>  a  phrase, 
-J-  -gram.]  Phojiog.  A  symbol  for  a  phrase  ;  a  conventional 
combination  of  signs  or  letters  representing  a  phrase. 
phra'se-O-graph  ( -graf ),  n.  [Gr.  <£pao- 19  a  phrase  +  -graph.] 
Phonog.  A  phrase  having  a  phraseogram. — phra'se-O- 
graph'ic  (-grXf'Tk),  a. 

phra  se-o-log'i-cal  (-15j'T-kal), a.  1.  Usingplirases ;  esp., 
using  peculiar  phrases  ,  expressed  in  phrase,  or  special  or 
peculiar  terms. 

2.  Of  or  pertaining  to  phraseology  ;  consisting  of  a  phrase 
or  peculiar  form  of  words  ;  concerned  with,  or  devoted  to, 
phrases,  or  peculiar  expressions.  “This  verbal  or  phrase¬ 
ological  answer.”  Bp.  Pearson. 

phra  se  ol'o-gist  (-ol'o-jTst),  n.  1  One  who  deals  with 
phraseology  ;  a  collector  of  phrases. 

2.  A  maker,  user,  or  coiner,  of  phrases;  phrasemonger, 
phra'se-ol'o-gy  (-<51'o-jY),  n.  [See  phrase  ;  -logy.] 

1.  Manner  of  expression  ;  diction  ;  language  ;  style. 

Most  completely  national  in  his  .  .  .  phraseology  1  Taylor. 

2.  A  collection  of  phrases  ;  a  phrase  book.  Obs. 

Syn.  —  See  diction. 

phras'er  (fraz'er),  n.  A  maker  or  user  of  phrases,  esp. 
fine  phrases  ;  phrasemonger. 

phras'ing  (fraz'Tng),  p.  pr.  <Sc  vb.  n.  of  phrase.  Specif. : 
vb.  71.  a  Method  of  expression;  phraseology;  wording, 
b  Music.  Act,  method,  or  result,  of  grouping  the  notes  so 
as  to  form  distinct  musical  phrases. 

phra'try  (fra'trT),  n. ;  pi.  -tries  (-trlz).  [Gr.  <f>parpi'a.] 
1.  Gr.  Hist.  A  subdivision  of  a  phyle,  or  tribe,  in  Athens. 
The  phratry  was  composed  of  a  number  of  gentes  (oryevq) 
celebrating  a  common  worship.  It  corresponded  closely  to 
the  Roman  curia  (which  see). 


2.  Hence,  any  analogous  social  divbion  among  primitive 
peoples  ;  esp.,  an  exogamous  social  group  comprising  sev¬ 
eral  totemic  clans  and  comprised  in  a  tribe,  as  among  the 
Australian  blacks  and  some  American  Indians. 

phre-at'ic  (fre-St'ik),  a.  [Gr.  <^>peap,  -a-ros,  a  well.]  Of  or 
pert,  to  a  well ;  —  applied  to  underground  waters  reach¬ 
able  or  probably  reachable  by  drilling  wells  or  the  like. 

phre-net'ic  (fre-net'Tk ;  formerly  also  fr6n'e-tTk ;  cf. 
splenetic),  a.  [ME .frenetik,  OF .  frenetique.  See  frantic, 
frenzy.]  1.  Suffering  from  frenzy;  delirious;  mad; 
frantic  ;  crazy;  insane  ;  — said  of  persons.  Obs. 

2  Characterized  by  delirium  ;  —  said  of  diseases.  Obs. 

3.  Characterized  by,  or  proceeding  from,  madness;  mad; 
insane  ;  erratic  ;  as,  a  phrenetic  act. 

4.  Moved  by  extreme  excitement  or  enthusiasm  ;  fanatic; 
furious  ;  frantic. 

phie-net'id,  n.  One  who  is  phrenetic  ;  a  madman. 

phren'ic  (frSn'Tk),  a.  [Gr.  </>pevo9,  the  midriff,  o%* 

diaphragm,  the  heart, the  mind:  cf .  F. phrhiiq ue.  J  1.  Anat. 
Of  or  pertaining  to  the  diaphragm  ;  diaphragmatic. 

2.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  mind  ;  mental.  Obs. 
phrenic  arteries,  Anal.,  arteries  supplying  the  diaphragm, 
the  two  inferior  passing  to  the  under  surface  of  the  dia¬ 
phragm,  the  superior  being  distributed  over  its  upper  sur¬ 
face.  —  p.  nerve,  Anat.,  an  important  nerve  of  each  side  of 
the  body,  arising  chiefly  from  the  fourth  cervical  nerve  and 
passing  down  through  the  thorax  to  the  diaphragm,  it 
gives  branches  to  the  pericardium  and  pleura,  but  is  distrib¬ 
uted  mostly  over  the  lower  surface  of  the  diaphragm.  —  p. 
veins,  Anat.,  veins  accompanying  the  phrenic  arteries,  and 
like  them  distinguished  as  supeiior  and  inferior. 

phre  nit'lC  (fre-mt'Tk),  a.  [Gr.  t/jpevrnxo?.]  Med.  Of, 
pertaining  to,  or  affected  with,  plirenitis. 

phre-ni'tis  (fre-ni'tTs),  n.  [L.,  fr.  Gr.  <frpev Ire?,  fr.  <^p^v, 
speeds.  See  frenzy.]  Med.  Inflammation  of  the  brain, 
or  of  the  meninges  of  the  brain,  attended  with  acute  fever 
and  delirium  ;  cephalitis  ;  brain  fever! 

phren'o-  (frSn'o-).  Combining  form  from  Greek  <I>pijvf 
(frpevos,  midriff,  diaphragm ,  mind. 

phren'o- gram  (-grSm),  n.  [ phreno -  -j-  -gram.]  Physiol. 
A  curve  or  tracing  of  the  movements  of  the  diaphragm 
made  by  a  phrenograph. 

phren'o-graph  (-grif),  7i.  [phreno- + -graph.]  1.  Phys¬ 
iol.  An  instrument  for  recording  the  movements  of  the 
diaphragm  in  respiration. 

2.  A  phrenological  description  or  chart. 

phren'O-log'ic  (-lbj'Tk)  I  a.  Of  or  pert,  to  phrenology.  — 
phren^-log'i-cal  (-T-k&l)  j  phren'o-log'i-cal  ly,  adv. 

phre-nol'o  gist  (fre-nbl'6-jlst),  n.  A  person  who  is  versed 
in  phrenology. 

phre-nolO-gy  (-jT),  n.  [phreno-  -f  -logy:  cf.  F.  phrino- 
logie .]  The  hypothesis  of  F.  J.  Gall  (1758-1828)  that  men¬ 
tal  faculties  and  traits  of  character  are  shown  by  the  con¬ 
formation  of  the  skull,  or  the  system  of  faculties  and 
their  localization  based  on  this  hypothesis.  It  was  based  on 
the  erroneous  supposition  that  the  brain  exactly  conforms  to  the 
shape  of  the  skull.  See  brain,  1 ;  cf.  physiognomy. 

A  Chart  of 
Phren  o lo¬ 
gy.  1  Ama¬ 
tiveness;  2 
P  hil  opro- 
gen  iti  ve- 
ness;  '.i  Con- 
centrative- 
ness;3«  In¬ 
ha  b  iti  v  e- 
ness  ;  4  Ad¬ 
hesiveness  ; 

5  Com  b at- 
iveness ;  6 
Destruc- 
tiveness  ;  6a 
Alimen- 
tiveness  ;  7 
S  e  cretive- 
ness  ;  8  Ac- 
q ui  s  iti ve- 
ness;  Con- 
s  t  ructi  ve- 
nes8;10Self- 
esteem  ;  11 

Love  of  Ap¬ 
probation  ; 

12  Cautious¬ 
ness;  13  Be¬ 
nevolence; 

14  Venera- 
t  i  o  n  ;  1.3 
Firmnes  s; 

16  Conscien 
tio  usness; 

17  Hope;  18  Wonder;  19  Ideality  ;  19a  (Not  determined) ;  20 
Wit;  21  Imitation;  22  Individuality;  23  Form;  24  Size;  25 
Weight ;  26  Coloring  ;  27  Locality  ;  28  Number  ;  29  Order  ;  30 
Eventuality;  31  Time  ;  32  Tune  ;  33  Language  ;  34  Comparison  ; 
35  Causality.  [Some  raise  the  number  of  organs  to  forty -three  ] 

phren'o-path'i-a  (frgn'o-pSth'T-a)  )  n.  [NL.  phrenopathia. 
phre-nop'a-thy  (fre-n5p'd-thi)  j  See  phreno-;  -pathy.] 
Any  mental  disease.  —  phren'o-path'ic  (-pSth'Tk),  a. 
Phrix'us  (fnk'si/s),  n.  [L.,  fr.  Gr.  <l>pt£o5.]  Gr.  Myth. 
A  son  of  Athamas  and  Nephele  and  brother  of  Helle  (which 
6ee).  His  mother  rescued  him  and  his  sister  when  they  were 
about  to  be  sacrificed  to  Zeu6.  He  wa6  carried  on  the  ram  with 
the  golden  fleece  to  Colchis,  where  he  married  the  king’s  daugh¬ 
ter.  sacrificed  the  ram  to  Zeus,  and  gave  the  fleece  to  tne  king. 


partial  diaphragm  ;  esp.,  Zool 
any  infolded  part,  or  inwardly 
exlending  process,  of  the  waits 
of  the  thorax  of  an  insect  or 
other  arthropod.  [ovary. I 

2.  A  false  dissepiment  in  an| 
phrag'ma-cone  (frfig'ma-kon). 
Pal  eon.  Var  of  phragmocone. 
— phrag  ma-con'ic  (-kbn'JTk),  a 
Phrag-mi'tes  (fr&g-ml'tez),  n. 
[NL.,  fr.  Gr.  (frpaypuTris  grow¬ 
ing  in  hedges.  See  phragma.] 
Bot.  Syn.  of  TrichoGn. 
phraiss  +  pheirs. 
phram'pell.  frampold. 
phran'tic.  +  frantic 
phrased  (frazd), a.  Expressed  in 
phrases:  worded,  [able.  Shak  I 
phrase  'less,  a.  Prob.,indescrib-l 
phrase'man  (fraz'mrln),  n. :  pi. 
-men  (-men).  A  user  or  maker 
of  phrases  ;  a  phrase  maker, 
phrase-og'ra-phy  (fra'zf-Sg'- 
rri-fl),  7i.  1.  Representation  of 
phraseographs  by  phraseo- 
grams  ;  use  of  phraseograms. 

2.  Written  phraseology. 
phra'ae-o-log"'ic  (-0-15j'Tk),  a. 


=  phraseological,  2. 
phra'se-o-log'i-cal-ly,  adv  of 
phraseological. 
phra'ai-cal  (fra'zT-kc7l),  a.  Idio¬ 
matic  Obs. 

phrar8i-fy(-fi),  v  i.  [L  phrasis 
phrase  -f  -fy.\  To  phrase.  Rare. 
phras'y  (fraz'Y),  a.  Abounding 
in  phrases  ;  addicted  to  the  use 
of  phrases.  Colloq  —  phras'i- 
nes8  (fraz'f-nrs),  n.  Colloq. 
phra'tral  (fra'tnll),  a.  Of  or 
pertaining  to  a  phratrj'. 
phra'tri-ac  (-tri-hk),  phra'tric 
(-trfk),  a.  [Gr.  t^parptaxov.]  Of 
or  pert,  to  a  phratry;  composed 
of  phratries.  [phrenology. I 
phren.  Abbr.  Phrenological  ;| 
phre-nal'gi-a  (frf-nftl'jT-ri),  n 
[Nl>.  ;  jihreno-  -+-  -algia.]  Psy- 
chalgia  ;  melancholia, 
phre-ne'si-ac  (-ne'zT-ftk),  a. 
[Gr.  <^pepT7crtv,  for  d>pepirt9.  See 
frenzy.]  Phrenetic.  Obs 
phreneaie.  +  frenzy. 
phre-ne'sis  (irS-ne'sfs),  n.  [L., 
fr.  Gr.  <£peVrja-ts.]  Phrenitis 
phre-net'i-ca!  (-ngt'I-kdl),  a. 


Phrenetic.  Obs.  or  R. 
phre-net'i-cal-ly,  adv  of  phre¬ 
netic,  -ical. 

phre-net'ic-ness,  n.  See -ness. 
phren  i-co-cos'tal  (frSn'Y-kG- 
ktts'trtl),  a.  Phrenocostal. 
phren'lcs  (frfn'Yks),  n  Mental 
philosophy.  Rare. 
phren'ism  (fren'Yz’m;  fre'- 
nYz’m),  n  [See  puiieni  c.] 
Thought  force.  Cope. 

?hre-ni'tion  (frC-nYsh'ttn),  n. 
’renzy.  Obs. 

phren  o-col'ic.  a.  Anat.  Con¬ 
necting  diaphragm  and  colon, 
phren  o-cos'tal,  a  Anat.  Pert 
to  the  diaphragm  and  ribs, 
phren  o-gas 'trie,  a.  Anat  Pert, 
to  the  diaphragm  and  stomach, 
phreno-glot'tic,  a.  See 
PHRENO-. 

phre-nog'ra-phy  (frf-nGg'ra- 
IY),  ri.  [phreno-  -f  - graphy .] 
The  inductive  stage  of  compara¬ 
tive  psychology.  Rare. 
phre-nol'o-ger'(-n5l'6-jer),  n.  A 
phrenologist.  Rare. 
phre-nol'o-gize  (-jYz),?\  t.  a  To 
locate  phrenologically.  b  To 


provide  or  cover  with  bumpB. 
Humorous,  c  To  examine  or 
describe  phrenologically. 
phren  o-mag'net-ism,  phren  o- 
mes'mer-iBm,  71.  Power  of  ex¬ 
citing  the  brain  by  magnetic  or 
mesmeric  influence, 
phre-non'o-my  (frf-nbn'C-mY), 
77.  [phreno-  -f  Gr.  pojao?  law.) 
The  deductive  stage  of  compara¬ 
tive  psychology.  Rare. 
phren  o-ple'gi-a, u .  [NL. : phren- 
o-  +  -plegia]  Med.  Sudden 
failing  of  mental  power, 
phren'o-ple'gy  (frCn'6-ple'jY), 
71.  Phrenoplegia.  [phreno-. I 
phren'o-splen'ic,  a.  See| 
phren'si-cal,  phre  n'B  i  e  d, 
phren'sy.  Vars.  of  frenzical, 
etc. 

phren'tic,  71.  flf  a.  Phrenetic. Obs 
phro-ne'sis  (f  r  C-n  e'6  Y  6).  n. 
[NL.,  fr.  Gr.  <f)povrj(Ti<;.]  Prac- 
I  tical  wisdom. 

phron  tis-te'ri-on  (frhn'tYs-te'* 

rl-Cn),phron,'ti8-te'ri-um(-i<m), 
71.  [NL.]  =  PHRONTISTERY. 

phron'tlB-ter-y  (fr5n'tYs-t6r-T), 


ale,  senate,  c£re,  S.m,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofa;  eve,  £vent,  find,  recent,  maker;  Ice,  ill;  old,  6bey,  orb,  5dd,  s5ft,  connect;  use,  unite,  firn,  Up,  circus,  menu; 

II  Foreign  Word.  •f  Obsolete  Variant  of.  -f-  combined  with.  =  equals. 
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PHYLLOPODA 


Phryg'a-ne'l-dae  (frlg'd-ne'T-de),  n. pi.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  4>pv- 
yafoiz  a  dry  stick.]  Zool.  A  family  usually  containing  all 
tlie  caddis  (lies,  but  restricted  iu  some  recent  clussitications 


Phryg'i-an  (frlj'I-an),  a.  [L.  F/irygiuuus,  or  Phygius, 
Gr.  4>pimo;.]  Of  or  pert,  to  Phrygia,  an  ancient  country 
of  central  and  northern  Asia  Minor,  or  its  inhabitants. 
Phrygian  cap,  a  close-fitting  cap  represented  in  Greek  art  as 
worn  by  Orientals,  assumed  to  have  been  conical  iu  shape 
It  has  been  identified  in  modern  art  with  the  so-called  lib¬ 
erty  cap.  —  P.  marble,  a  marble  from  Phrygia  noted  in  an¬ 
tiquity.  See  pavonazzo. —  P.mode.  Music.  SeeMODE,la. — 
P.  stone,  a  stone  used  by  the  ancients  in  dyeing,  supposed  to 
have  been  a  sort  of  pumice,  perhaps  with  a  mixture  of  other 
ingredients.  — P.  work.  See  opus  Phrygicum.  under  opus  b. 
Phryg'i-an,  n.  1.  A  native  or  inhabitant  of  Phrygia.  The 

Phrygians  are  supposed  to  have  been  of  European  origin  and  to 
have  entered  Asia  Minor  from  Thrace  in  prehistoric  times, 
and  were  anciently  known  for  their  orgiastic  worship  und  for 
their  wild  and  plaintive  music. 

2.  The  language  of  the  Phrygians,  known  from  a  few  in¬ 
scriptions  and  glosses.  In  linguistic  character  it  was  closely 
related  to  the  Greek.  Its  alphabet  was  an  archaic  form  of 
the  Greek  with  19  letters.  See  Indo-European. 

3.  Keel.  Hist.  A  Montanist. 

Phry'ma  (fri'md),  n.  [NL.,  orig.  unknown.]  Hot.  A  pecul¬ 
iar  genus  of  plants  constituting  the  family  Phry  ma'ce  ® 
(order  Polemoniales).  The  only  species  (P.  leptosluchya ), 
the  lopseed,  has  small  purplish  spicate  flowers.  It  occurs 
throughout  the  eastern  United  States  and  in  eastern  Asia. 
Phry'ne  (fri'ne),  n.  [L.,fr.  Gr.  ipuri).]  Gr.  llist.  &■  Lit.  A 
hetiera  of  the  4th  century  b.  c.,  celebrated  for  her  beauty. 
She  was  the  model  for  several  statues,  including  the  Cnidian 
Aphrodite  of  Praxiteles,  and  also,  it  is  said,  for  the  Aphro¬ 
dite  Anadyomene  of  Apelles.  Cf.  Lais  b 
phthal'e  in  (thiPe-tn ;  fthSP- ;  277,218),  n.  [See phthalic.] 
Chem.  Any  of  a  series  of  artificial  organic  dyes  made  as 
condensation  products  of  the  phenols  with  phthalic  acid. 
They  are  in  general  colorless  crystalline  bodies  which  dis¬ 
solve  in  alkalies  to  form  intensely  colored  solutions, 
phthal'lc  (-Ik),  a.  [naphthalene  -)-  -ic.]  Chem.  Pertain¬ 
ing  to  or  designating  any  of  three  isomeric  dibasic  acids, 
C6H4(C02H)j,  obtained  by  oxidation  of  various  benzene 
derivatives  ;  specif.,  the  ortho  acid,  a  white  crystalline 
substance  produced  by  oxidizing  naphthalene  and  allied 
substances,  and  used  in  manufacturing  phthaleins.  The 
meta  compound  is  commonly  called  lsophtbalic  acid,  and 
the  para  compound,  terephthallc  acid, 
phthal'i  mide  (-I-mld;  -mid;  1S4),  n.  Also  -mid. 
[phthalic.  -p  imide.]  Chem.  Phthalyl  imide,  a  white 
crystalline  substance,  C6H4  (CO)2-NH,  which,  like  succini- 
mide,  has  acid  properties  and  is  hence  called  an  imido  acid, 
phthal'ln  (-In),  n.  Chem.  Any  of  a  series  of  colorless  sub¬ 
stances  obtained  by  reduction  from  the  phthaleins,  into 
which  they  are  easily  reconverted  by  oxidation. 

Phthi  no  bran'chl-i(thm/6-br5q'ki-i ;  fthTn'o- ;  218),  n.pl. 
[NL. ;  Gr.  4>0iud<:  waning  -f-  /Spay^ia  gills.]  Zo'dl.  An 
order  of  acanthopterygian  fishes  comprising  the  herni- 
branclis,  lophobrauchs,  sea  moths,  and  related  forms  hav¬ 
ing  the  gill  arches  more  or  less  degenerate, 
plithis'  ic  (tTz'Tk ;  the  pron.  has  descended  from  the  ME. 
(see  ety.),  while  that  of  phthisis  follows  the  Latin),  n.  [ME. 
tisik ,  OF.  tisique ,  orig.  fern,  a.,  fr.  L.  phthisicus  phthisical ; 
Gr.  <\)0i<jlk6<;.  See  phthisis.]  1.  =  phthisis. 

2.  Any  of  various  throat  or  lung  affections,  as  asthma.  Obs. 
phthisi  cal  (-T-k&l),  a.  [Cf.  phthisic.]  Of,  pert  to,  or  of 
the  nature  of,  or  having,  phthisis;  wasting;  consumptive, 
phthis'lek  y  (  l-kT ),  a.  Having  phthisis,  or  a  symptom  of  it, 
as  difficulty  iu  breathing ;  phthisical :  asthmatic  ;  wheezy, 
phthis  ip  rieu  mo'ni-a  (thlzTfp-nu-mo'nT-a)  l  n.  [See 
phthis  ip-neu'mo  ny  (tlnz'Tp-nu'mo-nT)  I  phthisis; 
pneumonia.]  Med.  Pulmonary  consumption, 
phthi'sis  (thi'sTs;  cf.  phthisic),  ii.  [L.,  fr.  Gr.  fr. 

<f>0.CLv,  (frdiveiv,  to  pass  or  waste  away.]  Med.  A  wasting 
or  consumption  of  the  tissue;  —  formerly  applied  to  many 
wasting  diseases,  but  now  usually  restricted  to  pulmonary 
phthisis ,  or  consumption.  See  tuberculosis. 
phthon'gal  (th5ij'gal ;  fthSij'- ;  277, 218),  a.  [Gr.  <t>9oyyo< ; 
voice.]  Characterized  by  voice  ;  vocalized  ;  —  said  of  the 


vowels  and  of  the  semivowels,  and  other  voiced,  or  sonant, 
consonants,  g ,  d ,  6,  /,  r,  v ,  z ,  etc. 

phy'co-  (fi'ko-).  Combining  form  fr.  Gr.  <£0*os,  seaweed. 
phy 'co-chrome  (-krorn),  n.  [phyco-  -j-  Gr.  \pujp. a  color.] 
Bot.  a  The  characteristic  coloring  matter  of  the  blue- 
green  algae  (Schizophyceae),  being  a  mixture  of  chlorophyll 
and  phycocyanin.  b  An  alga  of  the  class  Phycochromaceae. 
phy  co  cy'a-nin  (-si'd-nTu),  n.  [phyco-  -f-  cyanin .]  The 
characteristic  bluish  green  pigment  of  the  cells  of  the  blue- 
green  algae  (Schizophyceae).  It  is  soluble  in  water,  but  not 
in  alcohol  or  ether.  Cf.  phycopilein,  phycoerythrin. 
Phy'co-my'ces  (-mi'sez),  n.  [NL. ;  phyco- -my ces.~\  Bot. 
A  genus  of  phycomycetous  fungi  of  family  Mucoraceie,  with 
un branched  spore-bearing  hyphse  and  naked  zygospores. 
Phy  co  my  ce'tes  (-mi-se'tez),  n.pl.  [NL. ;  phyco-  -f-  my- 
cetes .]  Bot.  A  large,  important  class  of  parasitic  or  sapro¬ 
phytic  fungi,  the  algal  or  alga-like  fungi.  The  plant  body 
ranges  from  an  undifferentiated  mass  of  protoplasm  to  a 
well-developed  and  much-branched  mycelium.  Reproduc¬ 
tion  is  mainly  asexual,  by  the  formation  of  conidia  or  spo¬ 
rangia  ;  but  the  group  shows  every  form  of  transition  from 
this  method  through  simple  conjugation  to  perfect  sexual 
reproduction  by  egg  and  sperm  in  the  higher  forms.  The 
class  is  divided  into  three  subclasses,  A rchimycetes,  Zygo¬ 
mycetes,  and  Oomycetes.  —  phyco-my-ce'tous  (-tics),  a. 
phy-lac'ter-y  (fT-15k'ter-T),  n. ;  pi.  -teries  (-tz).  [ME.yi/a- 
tene^  L.  phylacterium ,  Gr.  $vAaicTrjpioi/,  fr.  </>vAaxrrjp  a 
watcher,  guard,  <f>vAd<r<mp  to  watch,  guard  :  cf.  OF.  phi- 
laterie,jUatiere,F.phylact&re.']  1.  A  small  square  leathern 
box,  containing  slips  of  parchment  on 
which  are  written  the  Scriptural  pas¬ 
sages  Exodus  xiii.  1-10  and  11-16,  Deut. 
vi.  4-9  and  xi.  13-22.  Two  such  boxes 
are  worn  by  .lews,  one  on  the  head  and 
one  on  the  left  arm,  during  the  time  of  ^  ^ 

prayer  on  all  mornings  except  those  Phylacteries,  1. 
of  Sabbaths  and  holy  days,  as  reminders  of  the  obligation 
to  keep  the  law  (cf.  Deut.  vi.  8  and  xi.  18). 

2.  A  case  or  chest  inclosing  a  holy  relic. 

3.  Erron.,  one  of  the  zizith,  or  “fringes,”  or  the  blue  rib¬ 
bons,  worn  by  the  Israelites  as  a  reminder  of  the  Lord’s  com¬ 
mandments  ( Num .  xv.  38,  39) ;  hence,  a  fringe  or  border. 

4.  Fig.,  a  reminder;  also,  something,  as  a  religious  ob¬ 
servance  or  article  of  faith,  made  prominent  for  outward 
show7 ;  an  indication  of  Pharisaism  or  hypocrisy  ;  — chiefly 
with  allusion  to  Matt,  xxiii. 

5.  Anything  worn  as  a  charm  or  preservative  against  dan¬ 
ger,  disease,  etc. ;  an  amulet;  fig.,  a  charm  or  protection. 

6.  Medieval  Art.  An  inscribed  scroll  made  to  appear  as 
held  or  coming  from  the  mouth,  to  show  what  one  is  say¬ 
ing  ;  hence,  fig.,  a  record  ;  also,  an  infula  of  a  miter. 

Phy-lacto-laB'ma-ta  (fT-iaka6-le'md-td),  n.  pi.  [NL. ;  Gr. 
(frvhdaativ  to  guard  -f-  Aa.iju.69  the  gullet.]  Zool.  An  order 
of  fresh-water  ectoproctous  polyzoans  having  the  tentacles 
arranged  on  a  horseshoe-shaped  lophophore,  and  the  mouth 
covered  by  an  epistome.  Plumatella  and  Crisiatella  are 
well-kuown  genera.  —  phy  lac  to  Le'ma  tOUS  (-tws),  a. 
pliy'larch  (fl'lark),  n.  [L.  phylarchus ,  Gr.  <f)v\ap\o<;.  See 
phyle  ;  -arch.]  Gr.  Antiq.  a  The  chief  ruler  of  a  phyle, 
or  tribe,  b  At  Athens,  the  commander  of  the  cavalry  fur¬ 
nished  by  each  tribe.  —  phy-lar'chic  (fl-lar'kTk),  phy- 
lar'chi  cal  (-ki-kal),  a. 

phy'larch  y  (fl'lar-kT),  n.  ;  pi.  -chies  (-kTz).  [Gr.  <hv\ap- 
\ta.]  Office  of  a  phylarch  ;  government  of  a  class  or  tribe, 
phy-lax'in  (fT-llfk'sTu),  n.  [Gr.  <frv\a£  a  guard.]  Physiol. 
Chem.  Any  defensive  proteid  produced  in  the  animal  body 
by  an  immunizing  process.  Those  that  destroy  bacteria  j 
are  called  mycophylaxina ;  those  that  destroy  the  toxic 
products  of  bacteria  are  called  toxophylaxins.  Cf.  sozin.  j 
phy'le  (fi'le),  n. ;  pi.  phylas  (-le).  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  0vArp] 

Gr.  Hist.  The  largest  political  subdivision  among  the  an¬ 
cient  Athenians,  corresponding  to  the  Roman  tnbe  (which 
see).  See  deme,  1,  phratry,  1,  gens,  2  a. 
phy-let'ic  (fi-18t'Tk),  a.  [Gr.  ^vAerucov.]  Biol.  Of  or 
pertaining  to  a  phylum,  or  line  of  descent  ;  phylogenetic  ; 
racial.  —  phy-let'i-cal-ly  (-T-kal-i),  adv. 

-phyll.  A  combining  form  from  Greek  <fr liAAop,  leaf. 
Phyl-lan'thus  (fT-15n'thfis),  n.  [NL. ;  phyllo-  -j-  -anthusP] 
Bot.  A  very  large  genus  of  tropical  euphorbiaceous  herbs, 


shrubs,  or  trees  with  alternate  leaves  and  small  monoecious 
flowers,  succeeded  by  polycarpellary  capsules.  The  flowers 
are  often  borne  on  phylloclades  very  like  leaves.  Several 
species  are  grown  for  ornament,  and  others  yield  edible 
fruit.  Various  East  Indian  species  are  used  medicinally. 

Phyl'lis  (fll'Ts),  n.  [L.,  fr.  Gr.  4»vAAcs.]  1.  Lit.,  a  green 
bough  ;  —  fern.  prop.  name. 

2.  In  Greek  legend,  a  Thracian  princess  betrothed  to  De- 
mophoon,  son  of  Theseus.  On  his  failure  to  return  from  Athens 
to  inurry  her  at  the  time  he  set,  Phyllis,  thinking  herself  deserted, 
hanged  herself. 

3.  A  country  girl  mentioned  in  Vergil’s  “Eclogues.” 
Hence,  more  often  spelt  Phillis,  a  poetical  name  for  a 
pretty  rustic  maid  or  a  sweetheart ;  sometimes,  after  Mil- 
ton,  a  deft  waitress  or  the  like. 

phyl'lite  (fil'it),  n.  [See  phyllo-.]  a  Min.  A  mineral 
closely  related  to  or  identical  with  ottrelite.  b  Petrog. 
Argillaceous  schist,  intermediate  between  mica  schist  and 
slate.  —  phyl-lit'ic  (fl-lR/ik),  a. 

Phyl  li'tis  ( fi-li'ti s),  n.  [NL. ,  fr.  Gr.  <f?vAAoi/  leaf.]  Bot. 
A  small  genus  of  polypodiaceous  ferns  with  large  oblong  or 
strap-shaped  fronds  and  linear  elongated  sori  contiguous 
in  pairs,  giving  the  appearance  of  a  double  indusium.  P. 
scolopendrium  is  the  hart’s-tongue. 

phyl'lo-  (ftl'o-).  Combining  form  fr.  Gr.  <£v'AAop ,  leaf. 
Phyl  lo-cac'tus  (-kSk'tfcs),  n.  [NL. ;  phyllo-  -f-  cactus .] 
Bot.  A  genus  of  cacti,  epiphytic,  with  flat  two-edged 
branches  bearing  the  flowers  from  marginal  crenatures  or 
incisions.  The  flowers  are  showy  white  or  red.  P.  stenope- 
talus  is  the  queen  cactus.  Also  [/.  c. J,  a  plant  of  this  genus. 
Phyl  lo-car'i-da  (-kSr'T-dd),  n.  pi.  [NL.  ;  phyllo-  -j-  Gr. 
*capts  shrimp,  prawn.]  Zool.  An  order  of  Crustacea 
comprising  the  Nebaliidae  and  allied  extinct  families.  It 
is  generally  regarded  as  intermediate  in  some  respects  be¬ 
tween  the  Malacostraca  and  Eutomostraca,  though  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  former.  See  Nebalia.  —  phyl-loc'a-rid  (fl- 
15k'a-nd),  a.  S:  11.  -  phyl  lo-car'i  dan  <fTl'6-k5r'T-ddn),  a. 

phyl'lo-clade  (fll'o-klad)',  n.  [phyllo-  -f~  Gr.  KAd6o; 
sprout.]  Bot.  a  Any  flattened  stem  or  branch  performing 
the  functions  of  leaves,  as  the  joints  of  cactaceous  plants. 
Also,  erroneously,  a  cladophyll.  b  In  lichenology,  a  branch 
of  a  thallus  ;  a  secondary  thallus.  Rare. 

phyl'lode  (fTl'od),  n.  [Gr.  </>vAAt6 617?  leaflike  ;  4>v\\ov  leaf 
-|-  etfiov  form :  cf.  F. 
phyllode.']  Bot.  A  flat 
expanded  petiole  re¬ 
placing  the  blade  of  a 
foliage  leaf  and  fulfill¬ 
ing  the  same  func¬ 
tions.  Phyllodes  are 
typically  developed 
among  the  Australian 
acacias,  most  of  those 
species  having  natural¬ 
ly  pinnately  compound 
blades,  which  appear  in 
the  seedlings,  but  soon 
give  way  to  the  simple 
phyllodes.  The  hollow- 
leaves  of  pitcher  plants 
are  also  forms  of  phyl¬ 
lodes.  These  organs  are 
analogous  to,  but  not 
homologous  with,  clad- 
ophylls  (which  see). 


- cia  nyc- 

nanthci.  a,  a  Early  Leaves,  which 
are  typically  pinnate  ;  b,  b  Transi¬ 
tion  Leaves  ;  c,  c  Later  Leaves, 
modified  as  Phyllodes. 


-Phyl-lo'di  al  (fi-lo'di-al),  a. 
phyl-lo'dl-um  (-Win),  n.  ; pi.  -dia  (-a).  [NL.]  A  phyllode. 
phyl'lo-dy  (fTl'6-dt),  n.  [See  phyllode.]  Bot.  Retro¬ 
grade  metamorphosis  of  floral  to  foliage  leaves, 
phyl'lome  (fil'om),  n.  [Gr.  <£vAA iofia  foliage.]  Bot.  a  A 
group  of  leaves  or  their  primordia  iu  the  bud.  Obs.  b  A 
foliar  organ  ;  a  leaf  and  its  appendages  or  modifications, 
in  the  abstract.  —  phyl-Iom'ic  (fT-lom'Tk;  -lo'mlk),  a. 
phyl'lo  pod  (fTl'o-p5d),  n.  One  of  the  Phyllopoda. 
phyl'lo  pod,  a.  Phyllopodan. 

Phyl  lop'o-da  (fl-lQp'o-dd),  11.  pi.  [NL. ;  phyllo-  -f- 
-poda.'j  Zo'dl.  a  An  order  of  entomostracan  crustaceans 
comprising  the  Branchiopoda  and  Cladocera  (see  these 
terms).  They  have  leaflike  swimming  feet  which  also 
serve  as  gills,  the  mandibles  have  no  palpus,  and  the  max- 
ill*  are  reduced  in  size.  The  body  maybe  protected  by  a 
shield-shaped  carapace,  as  in  Apus,  inclosed  in  a  bivalve 


n.  [Gr.  (hpovTUTTrjcnov.]  Place 
for  thinking  or  6tudy  ;  hence, 
an  educational  institution.  R. 
Phryg'i-an-ize  ( 1'rTj'I-tfn-Tz),  r. 
t.  I.  To  make  Phrygian. 

2.  To  frizzle.  I  Obs.  I 

Phryg'lc(frTj'Tk),rt.  Phrvgian-1 
Phry-ma'ce-ae  (frT-ma's^-e),  n. 
pi.  [NL.]  Hot.  See  Phryma. 
-  phry  ma'ceous  (-shits),  a. 
Phryn'i-dae  <  t  r  I  n'Y-d  e),  n.  pi. 
(XL.,  fr.  Gr.  <f>pui/o<>  toad.] 
Zool.  A  farnilv  of  Arachnidaor 
the  order  Pedipalpida,  consist¬ 
ing  of  the  genus  Phrymis ,  lack¬ 
ing  a  tail-like  appendage.  See 
Pedipalpida,  lllust.—  phryn'- 
old  (-oid),  a. 

phry'nin(frI'nYn),n.  [Gr.  <f>pv- 
po?  toad.]  A  poisonous  sub¬ 
stance  secreted  from  the  glands 
of  various  toads.  In  therapeutic  J 
action  it  resembles  digitalin. 

Phry  no-so'ma  (frT^o-so'ma),  ! 
n.^  [NL.  ;  Gr.  <f>pvvo<;  toad  -I-  j 
<7w/Aa  body.]  Zool.  The  typical 
genus  of  horned  toads,  [ciety.l 
Ph.  Soc.  Abbr.  Philological  So- 1 
phthal'ate  (thttl'at  ;  fthftl'-  ; 
21#),  n.  A  salt  or  ester  of  phthalic 
acid. 

phthal'a-zine  (-a-zYn:-zen;  184),  j 
».  Also-zin.  [  phthalic  4-  azine.] 
Org.  Chem.  A  crystalline  base, 
C-fljjN-).  It  is  an  orthodiazine.  j 
phthaKvl  (-Yl).  n.  [  phthalic  -b  \ 
•Jtl.  1  Chem.  A  dibasic  radical, 
C«Ii4(CO)9,the  radicalof  phthal-  I 
ic  acid.  Cf.  HKNZOYL. 
phthan'ite  (thttn'Tt;  fthkn'-  ; 
218),?/.  [Gr. (bOdvfiu  to  anticipate  J 
+  -ite  ;  —  because  its  structure 
seems  to  foretell  its  transition  to 
a  schist.]  Petrog.  Chert. 
Phthar-tol'a  tr*  (thar-t51'a- 
tre  ;  fthiir-  ;  218),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  pi., 
fr.  Gr.  (tiOapToAdTpijs  a  wor-  j 
shiperof  the  corruptible.]  Reel. 
Hist.  Monophy sites  of  the  6th  l 


century  who  affirmed  the  cor¬ 
ruptibility  of  Christ's  body.  Cf. 
Aimithaktodocet.e. 
phthei  ri-a'si8.  Var.  of  phtui- 
kiasis. 

phthi  ri-a'sls  (t  h  T'r  Y-a's  Y  s  ; 
ithT/-;  thl-rl'd-sl6  ;  218),  ti.  [L., 
fr.  C«r.  rl  Oeipinais,  fr.  (fjOeip 
louse.]  Med.  Pediculosis. 
Phthir'i-us  (thYr'Y-iIs;  fthYr'-; 
218),  u.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  <t>0*Lp 
louse.]  zool.  The  genus  to 
which  the  crab  louse  belongs, 
phthl-roph'a-gous  (t  h  T-r  «  f'a- 
gus  ;  ft  hi- ;  218),  a.  [Gr.  '/>0€tp, 
(frOeLpos,  louse  +  - phagous . 
Louse-eating.  [ical. 

phthls'ic  (tYz')k),«.=  phthis-: 
phthis  1-oKo-gy  (thYz'Y-61'O-jY; 
tYz7-),  //.  k..-  d.  htudy  of  phthisis, 
phthon'gal,  //.  A  voiced  sound 
or  a  letter  representing  one. 
phthon-gom'e  ter  (thbij-gbm'S- 
t5r  ;  fthBl)-  ;  21S),  n.  [Gr. 
yov  voice  +  -meter.]  An  instru¬ 
ment  to  measure  vocal  sounds, 
phthor  (th6r  ;  fthfir  ;  218),  n.  [F. 
phthore ,  fr.  Gr.  ^Beipeii'  to  de¬ 
stroy.]  Old  Chem.  Fluorine, 
phthor'ic  (-Yk),  a.  Old  Chem. 
Hydrofluoric. 

phtor  (t6r).  Var.  of  phthor. 
phu(fn  ),  n.  [L.,  Gr.  <t>ov.)  Cre¬ 
tan  spikenard  (  Valeriana  phu). 
Phud(fnd).  Bib. 
phul-ka'ri  (pdiil-kn're;  d  horn-; 

218),  n.  \ Hind.//// tdkuri, lit.,  em¬ 
broidered.]  Embroidery  with  a 
pattern  of  flowers  :  also,  a  cloth 
so  embroidered.  India. 
phul'wa.  Vur.  of  kiilwa. 
phul-wa'ra(  p<50l-wii'rd;p’hdf)l-; 
218),  n .  [Bengali  phulwdra.]  The 
mah  wa  tree.  [  Table  /.  I 

phulwara  butter-  See  oil, | 
Phu'rah( in' rd). Bib.  [Purim.I 
Phu 'rim  i-rYm).  Bib.  Var.  of  | 
Phut  ( f tit ).  Bib. 


Phu'ti-el(fn'tl-el).  D.  Bib. 
Phu'vah  (. -vf> ).  Bib. 
phuz.  +  FUZZ, 
phy.  f  fie. 

Fhy-ci'o-deB  (f  Y-sT'6-d  e  z),  n. 
[NL..  prob.  fr.  Gr.  (f>VKton  rouge, 
seaweed  4-  ciSos  form.]  Zool. 
A  large  genus  of  small  nympha- 
line  imtterflies,  usually  fulvous 
with  black  markings, 
phy'cite  (lVsTt),  n.  [Gr.  <^)u/co? 
seaweed.]  =  ekythkite,  1. 

Phy  co-chro-ma'ce-ae  (fT/k$-kr<5- 
ma'se-e),  //.  pi.  [NL.  See  phy- 
cochrome.J  Syn.  of  Scmzo- 
p  ii  y  (  f.  —  pny'co-chro  ma'- 
ceouB  (-shtZs),  a. 

Phy'co-chro/mo-phy'ce-ae(-kro/- 
nio-n'sr-e  ;  -f  I  s'e-e),  //.  pi. 
[NL. ;  phyco-  -f  chromo-  4-  Gr. 

( f>vKo* ;  seaweed.]  Syn.  of  Schi- 
zophyce.e.  —  phy  co-chro-mo- 
phy'ceous  (-fYsn'us),  a. 
phy'co-cy'an  (f  T'k  6-sT'tt  n), 
phy''co-cy'a-nine.  ^'ars.  of  phy¬ 
cocyanin.  [COCYAN  I N.  I 

phy'co-cy-an'o-gen,  //.  =  piiy-| 
phy/co-e-ryth'rin.  n.  The  red 
pigment  in  the  cells  of  alga?  of 
the  class  Rhodophycea?.  Cf.  , 

PHYCOCYANIN,  PHYCOPH/EIN.  j 

phy-cog'ra-phy  (fl-k5g'rd- 
phi),  ?/.  [pnyco~+-itraphif.'}  A 
description  of  alga?  or  seaweeds, 
phy-col'o-gy  (-jT ),  ?/.  [ phyco-  \ 
+  -logy.]  Hot.  Algologv.— phj^- 
co-log'i-caldT'kO-lbj'Y-k/llRa.— 
phy-col'o-gist  (fl-kbl'h-jYst),  ?/. 
phy'co-my-cete'  ( fl'k^-ml-set'), 
>!.;  /</.  -cktks  (-sets').  Hot.  A 
fungus  of  the  Phycomyeetes. 
phy  co-phae'in  (-fe'Yn),  n.  Also 
-ine.  [  jihyco-- f  Gr.^uio^  dusky.  1 
A  brown  pigment  in  cells  of 
alga;  of  the  class  Pha?ophycea?, 
as  the  kelps,  etc.  Cf.  phycocy- 

ANIN,  PHYCOERYTHRIN. 
phy  co-xan'thln  (f  T'k  fl-z  ft  n'- 
thYn),  phyco-xan'thine  (,-thYn  ; 


-then  ;  184),  n.  [phyco-  -f  Gr. 
£ai/0o<>  yellow.]  =  diatomin. 
Phy-geRlua  (fY-JCl'is).  Bib. 
phygo-ga-lac'tic  (f  Y _g'6-g  a- 

lftk'tYk),  a.  [Gr.  </>vyeti/,  0eu- 
yeii/,  to  avoid  4-  yd\ a,  yaAa- 
/CT09,  milk.l  Arresting  the  secre¬ 
tion  of  milk.  —  ?/.  A  phygoga- 
lactic  agent, 
phyl-.  See  piiyi.o-. 
phy'la.  n.ypl.  of  phylum. 
phy  lac 'ter,?/.  Phylactery.  Obs. 
phy-lac'tered  ((Y-lftk'tPrd),  a. 
rhylacteried.  Obs.  or  R. 
phylac-ter'ic  (fll'ftk-tfr'Yk). 
phyl  ac-ter'i-cal  (-Y-kdl),  <1  Of 
or  pertaining  to  pnylncteries. 
phy-lac'ter-ied  (fT-lftk't?r-i<l), 
a.  Wearing,  or  furnished  with, 
a  phylactery. 

phy-lac'ter-ize,  v.  t.  To  guard 
by  a  phylactery, 
phy-lac'to-carp  (-tA-karp),  ?/. 
[Gr.  (bvKdcraeiv  to  guard  4- 
-carp.]  Zool.  A  branch  of  a 
plumularian  hydroid  modified 
to  protect  the  gonotheeff.  — 
phy-lac  to-car'pal  (-kiir'pdl),a. 
Phy-lac^o-iae'ma.  P  h  y-1  a  c  t  o- 
le'ma,  -le'ma-ta,  11.  pi.  [NL.] 
Svns.  of  Phylactol.emata. 
phy  le-phe'bic  ( fl'ir-fe'blk).  a. 
Biol.  Designating  the  ephebic 
stages  of  a  race. 

Phy-le'ri-a.  4  Phillykea. 
phy'le-tism  (f  I'IC-t  Y  z  ’  m),  n. 
[  /ilyletic  -4-  -tsm.l  Racial  ism. 
phyl'lade  (fTl'ad),  n.  [Gr. 
^)vAAa?,  <^)uAAa5ov,  foliage.] 
Bot.  A  catnphyllarv  leaf  ;  spe¬ 
cif.,  one  of  the  reduced  leaves 
in  a  quillwort  (Isoetes). 
Phyllarea,  Phyllerea.  Erron.  for 
Phillyrka. 

phyl'la-ry  (fYl'a-rY),  n.  [Gr. 

< t>v\bdpiov ,  dim.  of  (bvXAov 
leaf.]  Bot.  One  of  the  involu- 
cral  bracts  in  a  capitulum. 
Phyl-lau're-a  (f  1-1  6'r  t-a),  n. 


[NL.;  phyllo-  4-  L.  aureus  gold-  ' 
en  ;  —  from  the  color  of  the  j 
leaves.]  Bot.  A  genus  of  Malay-  I 
an  eupnorbiaceous  plants  with  j 
variegated  foliage.  See  Croton.  I 
phyl  le-ryth'rin  ( fYPC-rlth'rin ; 
-gr-Yth'rYn ),  n.  [phyllo-  -f  Gr. 
epvdpos  red.]  A  red  pigment, 
formerly  supposed  to  give  the 
color  to  autumn  leaves. 
Phyl-llr'e-a.  Phillyrea. 
Phyl-U'rho-e  (f  Y-1  Yr'C-5),  n. 
[NL.  ;  phyllo-  4-  Gr.  porj  a  flow¬ 
ing.]  Zool.  A  genus  of  free- 
swimming  pelagic  nudibranch 
mollusks  having  a  translucent  ! 
compressed  body,  a  lobed  tail,  | 
and  a  round  truncate  head  bear¬ 
ing  two  long  Blender  tentacles. 
The  foot,  gills,  and  mantle  are  | 
wanting.  It  constitutes  a  family,  , 
Phyl  li-rho'i-d®  (fYFY-ro'Y-de). 
—  phyl'li-rhotd  (-Y-roid),  a.  Sr  n.  | 
Phyl'll-um  (fYl'Y-fim),  n.  [NL.. 
fr.  Gr.  t^uAAtoi/  little  leaf.] 
Zo'dl.  See  leaf  insect. 
phyl  lo-bran'chi-a  (-6-brfti)'kY-  1 
a),  n. ;  pi.  phyllobranchle 
(-e).  [NL.  See  phyllo-  ;  -bran-  . 
chia.)  Zool.  A  crustacean  gill  | 
composed  of  lamella?.  —  phyl  - 
lo-bran'chi-al  (*<ll),  phyllo- 
bran'chl-ate  (-5t).  a. 
phyl'lo-clad  (fll'C-klftd).  Var. 
Of  PHYLLOCLADE. 
phyl  lo-cla'dl-oid  (-kla'dl-oid), 
a.  Bot.  Pertaining  to,  or  resem¬ 
bling,  a  phvlloclade 
phyl/lo-cla>di-um  (-urn),  n. ;  pi. 
-dia  (-d)  INL.]  Phylloclaae. 
phyl-loc  'la-doua  ( f  Y-15k  '1  d-d  /Is), 
a.  Bot.  Having  phylloclades. 
p  h  y  PI  o-c  v'a-n  In  (f  Y  PO-sl'a- 
nln).  n.  Also  -nine.  A  blue  col¬ 
oring  matter  from  chlorophyll. 
— phyl  lo-cy-an'ic  (-sT-ftn'Yk),  a. 
phyl'lo-cyst  (f Y  1'5-s Y st ).  ?/. 
Zoiil.  The  cavity  of  a  hydro- 
phyllium.  —  p  h  y  IT  o-c  y  s'tlc 
(-sYs'tYk),  a. 


phyPlo-din'e-ous  (fYl'fi-dYn'P- 
/Is),  a.  Bot.  Pert.  to.  or  having, 
phyllodes.  —  p  h  y  PI  o-d  i  nT-a'- 
tion  (-Y-a'shz/n),  //. 
nhyl-lod  'i-nous  (f  Y-lOd'Y-ntZs),  a. 
Pl/yllodineous. 

Phyl-lod'o-ce  (fY-lud'6-se),  n. 
[L..  name  of  a  sea  nymph.]  Bot. 
A  small  genus  of  arctic  and  al 
pine  ericaceous  shrubs  with  lin¬ 
ear  evergreen  leaves  and  nod¬ 
ding  uinbellate  flowers  having 
an  ovoid  pink,  blue,  or  purple 
corolla. 

phyl'lo-gen,  n.  [phyllo-  +  -gen.] 
Bot.  =  phyllo  phore.  Obs. 
phyl  lo-ge-net'ic.  a.  Bot.  Leaf- 
producing  ;  relating  to  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  leaves, 
phyl-log'e-nous  (fY-15j'f-nws),a. 
[  phyllo-  + -geuous.]  Growing, 
or  produced,  on  leaves.  Rare. 
phyl'loid  (fYl'oid),  a.  [phyllo- 
4  -oid.  1  Resembling  a  leaf.  Also 
phyl-loi'dal  (fY-loi'ddl),  phyl- 
loi'de-ous  (-d  5-/I  s). 
phyl'lo-man'cy  (fYl'6-mftn'sY), 
n.  [Gr.  (frvWofxavTeia.  See 
phyllo-;  -mancy.]  Divina¬ 
tion  by  leaves. 

p  h  y  PI  o-m  a'n  i-a  (-rn  a'n  Y-ci), 
n.  [NL.  ;  phyllo-  4-  mania.] 
Bot.  An  abnormal  or  excessive 
production  of  leaves 
phyl  lo-mor-pho'aiB.  n.  [NL.] 
Bot.  a  Succession  and  variation 
of  leaves  during  different  sea¬ 
sons.  b  =  phyllopy. 
phyl'lo-morphy  (fll'fi-mflr'fY), 
n.  [ phyllo -  4-  Gr.  popcfn'i  form.] 
Bot.  =  phyllody. 
phyl-loph'a-gous  ( H-10f 'd-gfie), 
«.  [pn  yl  lo-  4-  -jj  hag  ou  «.] 
Feeding  on  leaves, 
phyl'lo-phore.  n.  [  phyllo-  4- 
•phore.)  Bot.  Leaf-bearing  axis; 
specif.,  the  apex  of  a  palm  stem, 
phyl-loph'o-rous  (fY-15f'd-riIi), 
a.  [Gr.  (f>uAA o<f»op05.]  Bot. 
Leaf-bearing;  producing  leave* 


food,  foot ;  out,  oil ;  chair  ;  go  ;  sing,  ii)k  ;  4hen,  thin  ;  natrire,  veniure  (250) ;  k  —  ch  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144) ;  boN  ;  yet ;  zh  =r  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Guide. 
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shell,  as  in  most  Cladocera,  or  may  be  unprotected,  as  in 
Artemia.  b  In  a  narrower  sense,  syn.  of  Branchiopoda 
a  —  phyl-lop'o  dan  (-dfin),  a.  &  n.  —  phyl  lo  pod'i  form 

(fil'6-pod'T-form),  a.  —  phyl-lop'o-dous  (fT-15p'6-das),  a. 
phyl'lo-pod©  (fTl'o-pod),  n.  [ phylto -  -f-  Gr.  7roo?,  rrofiti?, 
foot.}  Bot.  a  The  sheathing  base  of  the  leaf  in  a  quillwort 
( Isoeles ),  inclosing  the  sporangia,  b  A  pbyllopodium. 
phyl  lo-po'dl  um  (-poMT-um),  n.  ;  pi.  -dia  (-d).  [NL. ; 
phyllo-  -f-  -podium.]  Bot.  A  leaf  structure  or  leaf  axis 
considered  morphologically. 

phyl  lo  SO'ma  (so'ma),  n.  [NL.  See  phyllo-  ;  2d  -some.] 
Zool.  The  flat,  transparent,  long-legged  larva  of  Palinurus 
and  allied  genera  of  spiny  lobsters,  formerly  supposed  to 
be  a  distinct  genus  and  made  the  type  of  a  group,  Phyl'lo- 
so'ma  ta  (-so'md-td).  —  phyl'lo  some  (fii'6-som),  n. 
phyl  lo  spon'dyl-OUS(-spon'dT-las),  a.  [phyllo-  -f*  spondyl- 
ous .]  Paleon.  Designating,  or  having,  vertebrae  with  a  hy- 
pocentrum,  but  no  pleurocentra,  the  neural  arch  extend¬ 
ing  down  to  inclose  the  notochord  and  form  transverse 
processes  to  support  the  ribs.  This  condition  prevailed 
in  the  extinct  amphibian  Branchiosaurus  and  allied  genera, 
which  some  make  a  group,  Phyllo-spon'dy-li  (-di-li). 
Phyl  lO-Sta'Cliys  (-sta'kTs;  -stSk'Ts),  n.  [NL. ;  phyllo- 
-f-  Gr.  <rrdxv<;  a  spike  of  grain.]  Bot.  A  genus  of  Chinese 
and  Japanese  bamboo  grasses  having  slender  cylindrical 
culms  used  for  walking  sticks,  bamboo  furniture,  etc. 
phyl'lo-tax'is (-tSk'sTs)  [NL .phyl- 

phyl'lo- tax  y  (fll'o-tSk'sT)  j  l  o  t  axi  s; 
phyllo- -}-Gr. rd£is  arrangement.]  Bot.  The 
sum  of  the  laws  or  principles  governing 
the  distribution  of  leaves  on  an  axis  :  the 
system  or  order  of  leaf  arrangement.  The 
position  of  leaves  is  generally  governed 
chiefly  by  their  relation  to  light.  There 
are  two  main  types  of  arrangement:  the 
alternate  or  spiral,  in  which  a  single  leaf  is 
borne  at  a  node,  and  the  verticillate  or 
whorled,  in  which  two  or  more  are  borne 
at  a  node.  When  each  whorl  consists  of  a 
pair  of  leaves,  the  latter  are  called  oppo-  Phyllotaxis  of  a 
site,  and  are  usually  placed  decussately  Pine  Cone.  The 
(see  decussate).  Intne  alternatearrange-  Scales  are  num- 
ment  each  leaf  is  inserted  above  the  last  b®re(j  M1  *he  order 
at  a  definite  distance  around  the  circum-  J*  t]\e*r  growth, 
ference  (see  angle  of  divergence)  The  *  ,th 
spiral  thus  traced  is  the  genetic  spiral ;  the  ? if*1*?!  ^‘M^over 
vertical  lines  on  the  stem  joining  the  thg  >,th  e^c  the 
superposed  leaves  are  the  orthoBtichies.  con‘e  being  13- 
The  phyllotaxis  of  a  given  plant  is  indi-  ranked.  The 
cated  by  a  fraction  whose  numerator  straight  lines  are 
expresses  the  number  of  turns  in  the  the  Orthostichies  ; 
genetic  spiral  ;  the  denominator,  the  the  dotted  lines, 
number  of  orthostichies ;  the  whole  frac-  two  of  the  Parasti- 
tion,  the  distance  of  one  leaf  from  the  chies.  The  genetic 
next  in  terms  of  the  circumference.  spiral  is  not  6hown. 

-phyl'lons  (-ftl'fis).  [Gr.  -<£vAAo?,  fr.  <f>v\kov  leaf.]  A 
combining  form  used  to  signify  having  (such  or  so  many) 
leaves ,  leaflets,  or  leaf  like  parts ;  as,  chori phyllous,  poly- 
phyllous,  etc. 

Phyl  lox-e'ra  (fTl'fik-se'ra),  n. 

[NL. ;  phyllo -  -j-  Gr.  £rjp6s  dry.] 

1.  Zodl. 

A  genus  of 
plant  lice 
closely  re- 
1  ated  to 
Aphis ,  the 
chief  differ¬ 
ence  being 
in  the  lack 

Phylloxera  (P.  vastatrix).  a,  b  Dorsal  and  Ven- 
calleu  hon-  tral  Views  of  Root-infesting  Form  ;  c,  d  Leaf- 
ey  tub  es  infesting  Forms,  c  being  a  Winged  Female.  All 
and  in  wing  much  enlarged. 

structure.  These  insects  exist  in  several  forms,  some 
winged,  others  wingless.  One  form,  including  winged 
and  wingless  individuals,  produces  galls  on  the  leaves  and 
twigs,  another,  always  wingless,  affects  the  roots. 

2.  [/.  c.]  Any  plant  louse  of  this  genus,  esp.  P.  vastatrix , 
which  attacks  the  roots  and  leaves  of  tlie  wine  grape  ( Vi- 
tis  vinifera )  and  kills  the  vine.  It  lived  originally  in 
eastern  North  America,  but  has  been  introduced  into  Eu¬ 
rope,  California,  Australia,  New  Zealand,  South  Africa, 
and  elsewhere,  and  has  done  enormous  damage.  It  is  com¬ 
bated  most  effectively  by  grafting  vines  on  certain  Amer¬ 
ican  varieties  of  vines  which  are  nearly  immune  to  it. 

phy'lo-  (fi'lo-),  phyl*.  [Gr.  (frvkov  race,  tribe.]  Com¬ 
bining  form  used,  chiefly  in  biology,  to  signify  relation  to, 
or  connection  with,  phytogeny. 

phy-log'e-ny  (fI-15j'e-nT),  n.;  pi.  -kies  (-niz).  [phylo-  -f 
-geny.]  The  race  history  of  an  animal  or  vegetable  type  ; 
the  evolution  of  a  race  or  genetically  related  group  of  or¬ 
ganisms  (as  a  species,  family,  or  order),  in  distinction  from 


ontogeny,  or  the  development  of  the  individual  organism. 

—  phy  lo-gen'ic  (fi'16-jfin'Tk),  phy'lo  ge-net'ic(-j£-n6t'- 
Tk),  a.  —  phy  lo-ge-net'i-cal-ly  (-T-kdl-T),  adv.  _ 

phy'lon  (fl'lon),n.;/>/.  phyla  (-la).  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  4>v\ov  race, 
tribe.]  Biol.  A  tribe  or  race  ;  a  genetically  related  group, 
phy'lum  (fl'lfim),  n.  ;  pi.  phyla  (-la).  [NL.  See  phylon.] 
Biol.  One  of  the  primary  divisions  of  the  animal  or  vege¬ 
table  kingdom  ;  —  so  called  because  the  members  are  as¬ 
sumed  to  have  a  common  descent.  Sometimes  (esp.  for¬ 
merly)  called  a  branch  or  subkingdom.  The  phyla  of  plants 
now  usually  recognized  are  the  Schizophyta,  Thallophyta, 
Bryophyta,  Ptendophyta,  and  Spermatophyta,  to  which 
many  botanists  add  a  sixth,  the  Myxophyta.  For  those 
of  animals,  see  classifications  under  animal,  n .,  1. 
phy'ma  (fi'md),  n.  ;  pi.  phymata  (-ta).  [L.,  a  kind  of  tu¬ 
mor,  fr.  Gr.  <£u/u,a,  fr.  (five iv  to  produce.]  Med.  An  exter¬ 
nal  tubercle  ;  a  skin  tumor.  —  phy-mat'ic  (fi-m5t'Tk),  a. 
phy  ma  to  ru'sin  )  (-to-roo'sTn),  n.  [Gr.  <f)i>p.a,  <f>v/ aaTov, 
phyma-to-rhu'sin  j  tubercle  -f-povo-io?  reddish.]  Chem. 
A  melanin  pigment  found  in  certain  melanotic  tumors  in 
man  and  in  the  urine  of  persons  affected  with  them, 
-pliyre  ( -fir).  Petrog.  A  suffix  used  in  naming  rocks  that 
ar e  porphyritic  ;  as,  leuco phyre  ;  augit ophyre. 

Phy'sa  (fl'sd),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  <t>v<ra  a  bellows.]  Zodl. 
A  widely  distributed  genus  of  fresh-water  pulmonate  gas¬ 
tropods.  They  have  a  sinistral,  ovate,  usually  rather  short- 
spired  shell,  and  slender  nonretractile  tentacles  with  the 
eyes  at  their  bases. 

Phy-sa'll-a  (fl-sa'lT-a),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  <£v(raAAi?  a  blad¬ 
der,  fr.  <f>v<ra  a  bellows.  ]  1.  Zodl.  A  genus  of  large  oceanic 

Siphonophora  containing  the  Portuguese  man-of-war.  It 
is  the  type  of  a  family,  Phys  a-li'i-das  (fis'a-li'T-de). 

2.  [l.  c.]  Any  member  of  this  genus. 

—  phy-sa'li  an  (fl-sa'IT-dn),  a.  &  n. 

Phys'a-lis  (fls'd-lTs;  fl'sd-),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  <Jivaa AAt? 
a  plant  with  bladderlike  husks.]  Bot.  A  large  genus 
of  chiefly  American  solana- 
ceous  herbs,  known  by  the 
angled,  campanulate  corolla 
and  the  bladdery  fruiting 
calyx  inclosing  a  globose 
berry.  P.  alkekengi,  the  al- 
kekengi,  and  other  species 
bearing  edible  fruits  are 
called  strawberry  tomatoes. 

Phy-se'ter  (fl-se'ter),  n.  [L.,  a 
kind  of  whale,  fr.  Gr. 
fr.  4>v<rav  to  blow.]  1.  Zool. 

The  genus  consisting  of  the 
sperm  whale.  It  is  the  type  of 
a  subfamily,  Phy  se  ter  i'nae 
(-I'ne),  including  also  the  pygmy 
sperm  whales,  and  of  a  family, 

Phys  e-ter'i  daeifls/e-ter'T-de), 
commonly  including  in  addition 
the  beaked  whales,  etc.  —  phy- 
se'ter  ine  (fi-se'ter-Tn ;  -In),  a. 

2  [/.  c.]  A  kind  of  filter  oper¬ 
ated  by  air  pressure, 
physi-at'rics  (fTz'T-St'rTks),  n. 

[Gr.  «/>u<m  nature  -f-  laTpiKos  healing.]  Med.  The  science 
treating  of  the  healing  powers  of  nature, 
phys'ic  (fiz'Tk),  n.  [ME.  phisike,  flsike,  OF .  flsique,  phi- 
sique ,  F.  physique ,  physics,  L.  physica,  phy  sice,  fr.  Gr. 
< fivo-LKr /,  fr.  (J>v<tik6<;  natural,  fr.  nature,  fr.  to 

produce,  grow,  akin  to  E.  be.  See  be  ;  cf.  physics,  phy¬ 
sique.]  1.  Natural  science  ;  physics  (sense  1).  Obs.  or  R. 
2  The  theory  or  science  of  medicine  ;  the  theory  of  dis¬ 
eases  and  their  treatment.  Obs.  or  Archaic. 

3.  The  art  of  healing  diseases ;  the  science  of  therapeutics ; 
the  practice  of  medicine  ;  also,  the  medical  profession. 

4  Medical  treatment.  Obs. 

5  A  specific  internal  application  for  the  cure  or  relief  of 
sickness  ;  a  remedy  for  disease  ;  medicine. 

Throw  physic  to  the  dogs  ;  I  'll  none  of  it.  Shak. 
6.  Specif.,  a  medicine  that  purges  ;  a  cathartic. 

7-  a  Health-giving  or  curative  practice,  b  Mental,  mor¬ 
al,  or  spiritual  medicine. 

phys'ic  (fiz'Tk),  v.  t. ;  phys'icked  (-Tkt) ;  phys'ick-ing  (-1- 
klug).  1.  To  treat  with  physic  or  medicine  ;  to  adminis¬ 
ter  medicine,  esp.  a  cathartic,  to  ;  to  purge. 

2.  To  work  on  as  a  remedy  ;  to  relieve  ;  heal ;  cure. 

The  labor  we  delight  in  physics  pain  Shak. 

3.  To  punish  by  winning  the  money  of.  Old  Slang. 

4.  Metal.  To  treat  (a  bath  of  molten  metal)  with  some 
chemical  reagent,  as  to  eliminate  impurities. 

phys'ic,  a.  [L.  physicus  natural,  physical,  Gr.  <f>v<ruco<; :  cf. 
F.  physique.  See  Physic,  «.]  1.  Natural;  physical;  of 

or  pertaining  to  natural  philosophy  or  physics.  Bare. 

2.  Medical ;  medicinal.  Obs. 


Physalie  (P.  long\f'olia). 
Branch  with  Flowers  and 
Fruit :  also  detached  Fruit 
with  part  of  Calyx  re¬ 
moved  to  6how  Berry 


phys'i-cal  (flz'T-kal),  a.  1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  nature  (as 
including  all  created  existences) ;  pertaining  to,  or  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with,  the  laws  of  nature  ;  also,  of  or  relating  to 
natural  or  material  things  as  opposed  to  things  mental, 
moral,  spiritual,  or  imaginary  ;  material  ;  natural. 

Lubor,  in  the  physical  world,  is  .  .  .  employed  in  putting  ob¬ 
jects  in  motion  J  S.  Bill. 

2.  Of,  pertaining  to,  concerned  with,  or  devoted  to,  natu¬ 
ral  science  or  natural  philosophy. 

3.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  body  (as  contrasted  to  the 
mind);  bodily;  as,  physical  strength  ;  physical  education. 

4.  Of,  or  pert,  to,  or  according  to,  physic,  or  the  art  of 
medicine  ;  medicinal ;  curative  ;  medical.  Obs.  or  R. 

Is  Brutus  sick  ?  and  is  it  physical 

To  walk  unbraced,  and  suck  up  the  humors 

Of  the  dank  morning  ?  Shak. 

5.  Of  the  nature  of,  like,  or  suggestive  of,  medicine.  Obs. 
6  Needing, or  having,  medical  treatment;  sick;  ill.  Obs. 
Syn.  — See  bodily. 

physical  double,  or  double  star,  Astron .,  a  binary  star.  Cf.  op¬ 
tical  double.  —  p.  geography.  See  geography,  2.  —  p.  isomer¬ 
ism.  See  isomeric,  1.  —  p.  necessity.  See  necessity,  1.  —  p. 
pendulum.  See  pendulum,  1.  —  p.  point.  Mech.  =  particle^. 

—  p.  property,  any  property  of  matter  not  involving  in  its 
manifestation  a  chemical  change,  as  color,  hardness,  etc. 

—  p.  science,  any  of  the  sciences  included  under  the  head 
of  pure  physics,  or  of  the  allied  sciences,  as  chemistry, 
mineralogy,  petrology,  geology,  astronomy,  meteorology, 
etc.  —  p.  whole.  See  whole. 

phys'l-cal-ly,  adv.  of  physical.  Specif.  :  a  According  to 
physical  laws  ,  materially,  in  contrast  to  morally,  mentally, 
or  spiritually,  b  Bodily  ;  corporeally, 
phy-si'cian  (fl-zTsh'Sn),  n.  [ME.  flsician,  flsicien,  OF. 
flsicien ,  physicien ,  a  physician,  F.  physicien  a  natural  phi¬ 
losopher,  an  experimentalist  in  physics.  See  physic.]  1.  A 
person  skilled  in  physic  or  the  art  of  healing;  one  duly 
authorized  to  treat  diseases,  esp.  by  medicines  ;  a  doctor 
of  medicine  ;  —  often  distinguished  from  a  surgeon. 

2.  Hence,  one  who  heals  moral  or  spiritual  diseases  or  in¬ 
firmities,  or  the  like  ;  as,  a  physician  of  the  soul. 

3.  A  student  of  natural  philosophy  or  physics.  Obs. 
phys'i-Cism  (lfz'i-slz’m),  n.  The  tendency  of  the  mind 

toward,  or  its  preoccupation  with,  physical  phenomena, 
phys'i  cist  (-slst),  n.  1.  One  versed  in  physic,  or  medi¬ 
cal  science.  Obs.  &  R. 

2.  A  specialist  in  physics  (which  see). 

3.  Biol.  A  believer  in  the  theory  that  the  fundamental 
phenomena  of  life  are  explicable  on  purely  chemical  and 
physical  principles  ;  —  opposed  to  ritalist. 

4.  One  of  the  Ionian  hylozoists.  Rare. 

physic  nut.  The  edible  seed  of  a  small  tropical  American 
euphorbiaceous  tree  ( Jatropha  curcas).  The  seed  contains 
a  drastic  oil,  making  it  poisonous  if  eaten  in  large  quan¬ 
tities.  Also,  the  tree  bearing  this  nut. 
phys'i-co-  (ftz'T-ko-).  [Gr.  </>vo-i#c6?  natural,  physical.] 
Combining  form  denoting  relation  to,  or  dependence  on, 
natural  causes,  or  the  science  of  physics. 
phys  i  co  chem'i  cal  (-kgm'T-knl),  a.  Relating  to  both 
physics  and  chemistry  or  physical  chemistry, 
phys  i-co  ge  o  graph!  cal  i  -je/6-gr5f'I-kal),  a.  Of  or  per¬ 
taining  to  physical  geography. 

phys  i-co-math  e  mat'ics.  n.  Mathematics  applied  to 
physics.  —  phys  i  co-math  e-mat'i  cal,  a. 
phys  i  co-phi  los'o  phy,  v.  The  philosophy  of  nature. 

—  phys  i-co-phil  o  soph'i-caj,  a. 

phys  i-co-the-ol'o-gy ,  n.  Theology  illustrated  or  enforced 
by  evidences  of  purpose  in  nature.  —  phys  l-CO— the'O- 
log'i-cal,  a.  —  phys  i  co-the  ol'o-gi3t,  n. 
phys'ics  (flz'Tks),  n.  [From  physic,  a.  See  physic.] 
1.  Orig.,  that  branch  of  science  dealing  w-ith  the  material 
world;  natural  philosophy.  With  the  growth  of  science 
various  parts  of  this  field,  as  biology,  chemistry,  astronomy, 
and  geology,  gradually  wrere  excluded.  Now  j)hysics  is 
usually  held  to  comprise  the  closely  related  sciences  of 
mechanics ,  heat,  electricity,  light,  and  sound ,  and  to  deal 
only  with  those  phenomena  of  inanimate  matter  involving 
no  changes  in  chemical  composition.  Motion  is  the  most 
general  and  fundamental  of  all  such  phenomena,  and  physics 
is  sometimes  defined  as  the  science  of  matter  and  motion. 

2  Also,  a  treatise  on  natural  philosophy  or  physics. 

3.  The  science  of  medicine.  Obs.  or  R. 
phys'i-O-  (flz'T-o-).  Combining  form  fr.  Gr.  <f>vo is,  nature. 
phys'i-O-crat  (-kr5t),  n.  [ physio-  -j-  Gr.  Kpartiv  to  rule  • 
cf.  F.  jyhysiocrate.]  One  of  the  followers  of  Quesnay,  a 
Frenchman,  who,  in  the  18tli  century,  founded  a  system  of 
political  and  economic  doctrines  based  on  the  supremacy 
of  natural  order.  The  physiocrats  emphasized  the  powers 
of  nature  as  the  source  of  public  wealth  and  national  pros¬ 
perity  and  the  only  proper  source  of  public  revenue,  and 
the  necessity  for  governing  so  as  not  to  interfere  wfith  the 
natural  laws  affecting  the  relations  and  processes  of  society 
and  industry.  —  phys  i  o  crat'ic  (-kr5t'ik),  a. 


phyl  lo-por'phy-rln  (-p  6  r'f  I- 
rln),  n.  [phyllo-  -f  Gr.  rrop^vpa 
purple  ]  A  derivative  of  chloro¬ 
phyll,  of  a  beautiful  red  color, 
phyl'lop  to' sis ( flPOp-to'sTshn. 
[NL.  ;  phyllo-  4-  Gr.  77x0x71? 
a  falling.]  pot.  Abnormal  fall¬ 
ing  of  leaves.  Rare. 
phyl'lo-rhine  (fll'f.-rTn  ;  -rfn  ; 
183),  a.  [phyllo-- f  Gr  pt?, 
pi vo?,  nose.]  Zodl.  a  Leaf-nosed, 
b  Of  or  pert,  to  Ilipposidn  os, 
■yn  Phyllorhina ,  and  related 
genera  of  bats  that  have  a  leaf¬ 
like  membrane  around  the  nos¬ 
trils.-  phyl  lo-rhi'nine  C-rl'- 
ntn),  a.  Sr  u. 

Phyl-los'co-pus  (fT-lbe'kft-ptis), 
n.  [NL.  See  imiyllo-  ;  -scope.] 
Zool.  A  genus  including  cer¬ 
tain  Old  World  warblers,  as 
the  chiffchaff  and  the  willow 
warbler,  —  phyllo  s'c  opine 
(-pin  ;  -pin  ;  183),  a. 

Phyl  lo-sto-mat'i-dae  (fil  fi-stfi- 
m&t'l-de),  x.  ,d.  [NL.]  Zodl. 
A  large  family  of  leaf-nosed 
bats  ranging  fr  m  the  southern 
United  States  to  Paraguay,  and 
distinguished  from  the  Old 
World  horseshoe  bats  by  the 
well-developed  tragus.  Among 
the  species  are  the  true  vam¬ 
pires.  The  typical  subfamily 
is  PhyPlo  sto  ma-ti'nae  (-stiv- 
m  a-tl'n  e).  —  phyl  lo-stom'a- 
toid(-st5m'a-toid;  -sto'nui-),  a. 
phyl  lo-Btomr&-tonB  (-tua),  a. 


Leaf-nosed  ;  pert,  to  the  Phyl- 
lostomatidx. 

phyl'lo-Btome  (fll'5-stom),  n 
Zool.  A  bat  of  the  family  Phyl- 
lostomatida?. 

Phyl  lo  Btom 'i-dae  ( -st5m 'Y-de), 
h.  pi.  [NL.]  Zool.  Syn.  of 
Pm  yllostomatiij.e. 
phyl-los'to-mine  ( f  I-lbs'tC-mTn ; 
-mm  ;  188),  CU  (  phyllo-  -f-  Gr. 
oro/ua  month.]  Zodl.  Leaf- 
nosed  ;  phvllostomatous. 

fh  y  1-1  o  B't  o-m  o  u  8  (-m  u  bL  n. 
fill  y  Ho-  -+-  -s  to  mo  u  s.]  Zool. 
hylloBtomatous. 

phyl  lo-tac 'tic  (flPC-tftk'ttk), 
phyl  lo-tac'ti-cal  (-tl-kal),  a. 
Of  or  pertaining  to  phyllotaxis. 
phyl'loua  (fTl'tfs),  a.  [Gr.  <£uA- 
Aov  leaf.]  Bot.  Homologous 
with  a  leaf  ;  foliar.  Rare. 
phyl  lo-xan'thin  (fYFC-z&n'- 
thln),  n.  [nhyllo-  +  Gr.  £c»'06g 
yellow.]  Xanthophyll. 
phylo-gen'esis  (f  Plfi-j  ?n'f- 
sYs),  n.  [NL.]  Biol.  Phylogeny 
phv  lo-ge-net'i-cal  (-j  e-n  g  t/Y- 
|  koI),  a.  Biol.  Phylogenetic 
phy-log'e-nist  ( fl-lbj'e-nYst),  n. 

|  One  versed  in  phylogeny. 

;  phy/lo-ge-ron'tic.  a.  [  phylo-  + 
gerontic.']  Biol.  Designating  the 
gerontic  stage  of  a  race, 
phy  lo-ne-an'ic.  a.  Biol.  Desig¬ 
nating  the  neanic  stage  of  a  race, 
phy  lo-nep  i-on'ic,  a.  Biol 
Designating  the  nepionic  stage 
i  of  a  race. 


phylyp.  fillip. 
Phy-mat'i-dae  (fY-mflt'Y-de),  »?. 
pi.  See  AMBUSH  BI  G. 

Phy  ma-to'des  (fY'md-tS'dez), 
n.  [NL.  ;  Gr.  </)0/u,a  a  growth  or 
tumor  4-  el5o?  form.  1  Bot.  A 
large  genus  of  tropical  polypo- 
diaceous  ferns  of  various  habit, 
the  fronds  with  many  areohe 
and  free  veinlets.  P.  swartzii 
is  a  delicate  climbing  species 
found  in  South  Florida 
phy'ma-toid  ( f  I'm  a-t  o  i  d),  a. 
[Gr.  <f>v)xa,  <J>uVaT°S*  tumor  4- 
-ox/.]  Like  a  phyma. 
phy  ma-to'8is  (-t5'sls),n  [NL.; 
Gr.  <t>vp.a,  d>fju,aro?,  tumor  -f 
-osis.]  Med.  Skin  disease 
marked  by  phymata.  [sis. I 
phy-mo'siB.  Erron.  for  piii mo- | 
phys  Abbr.  Physical  ;  physi¬ 
cian  ;  physics  ;  physiological  ; 
physiology 

phys'a-gogue  (fYs'd-gSg  ;  fY'- 
sd-),  a.  V  ri.  [Gr.  <£0<ra  wind  in 
the  stomach  4-  - agogue .]  Med. 
Carminative 

p  h  y  8'a-l  i  n  (-1  Y  n  ).  ».  Chem. 
The  bitter  principle  of  alke¬ 
kengi  ( Physalis  alkekengi),  got 
as  a  pale  yellowish  powder, 
phys'a-lite  (f  Y s'a-1  Y  t),  x  [G. 
physalith  ;  Gr.  (fcvaav  to  blow 
+  Ai'0o?  stone.]  A  coarse  vari¬ 
ety  of  topaz,  iniumescing  when 
heated. 

Phys  a-lo'des  (-lo'dez),  n.  [NL. 


See  Puysalis  ; -OID.J  Bot  A 
Peruvian  monotypie  solana- 
ceous  genus  consisting  of  P. 
yhysalodes.  the  apple  ot  Peru 
Phy-aap'o-da  (f  Y-s&  p'O-dd),  n. 
pi-  [NL.  ;  Gr.  <t>vora  bellows, 
puff  +  7TOU?,  7T0fi6?,  foot.] 
Zodl.  s  V  n .  of  T H  Y  S  A  N  O  PT  E  K  A . 
Phy-sa'ri-a  (fY-sa'rl-d;  115),  n. 
[NL.,  fr.  Gr.  ^vcrapiov,  dim.  of 
•iwcra  bellows.]  Bot.  A  genus  of 
cruciferous  herbs  of  western 
North  America, the  bladderpods. 
Phys'ci-a  (f  Ys'Y-d),  n  [NL., 
fr.  Gr.  ^>va<rf  a  blister.]  Bot. 
A  large  genus  of  parmeliaceous 
lichens  with  a  tough  foliaceous 
thallusand  scutelliform  apothe- 
cia  Several  6pecies  yield  dyes. 
phyB'ci-oid  (-o id  ,  a.  Bot.  Pert, 
to,  or  like,  the  genus  Physcia 
phvs-co'ni-a  (f  T  s-k  5'n  Y-d),  n. 
[NL.]  =  physcony. 
phys'eo-ny  <  fYs'kO-nY),  n.  [Gr 
< pvaKioi/  fat-paunch,  a  n  i  c  k- 
name,  fr.  (^vaicr)  sausage  :  cf. 
F.  physconieA  Med.  Any  en¬ 
largement  or  large  solid  tumor 
developed  in  the  abdomen.  — 
phys-con'ic  (fTs-kOn'Yk),  a. 
phy'sem  (fY'sgm),  n.  [Gr. 
<t)Voi j  j.a  a  blowing,  fr.  <t>vadv 
to  blow.]  Phon.  Bellowslike 
action  of  the  lungs  in  emitting 
breath,  as  in  pronouncing  h  at 
the  beginning  of  a  word;  also,  a 
sound  so  produced.  A.  J.  Ellis. 


ale,  senate,  care,  am,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofa ;  eve, 

H  Foreiffi 


Phys  e-ter-oi'de-a  ( fts'f-tPr-oi'- 
de-d).  7i.  pi.  [NL.]  Zodl.  A 
superfamny  coextensive  with 
the  Physeteridas.  —  phy-8«'ter- 
oid  ( ll-’se'tPr-oid),  a.  Sr  »• 
phy  se  to-le'ic  (fl-se'tS-lS'Yk), 
a.  [physeter  4-  oletcA  Chem. 
Designating  an  acid,  CioH^oOu, 
of  the  oleic  senes,  said  to  occur 
in  sperm  oil. 

phys  i-an  'thro-py  ( f  Y  z' Y-h  n  '- 
thro-pY),  n.  [Gr.  ^>v<7i?  nature 
4-  di/0po>7ro?  man.]  The  study 
of  the  constitution  and  diseases 
of  man,  and  their  remedies.  R. 
phys  i-at'ric  (fYzM-ftt'rYk ),  n. 
Physiatrics.  —  phys  i-at'ri-cal 
(-rY-kdl),  a. 

phys'i-cal-ist.  7i.  One  who  holds 
numan  thoughts  and  acts  to  be 
determined  by  physical  laws, 
phys  i-cal'i-ty  (-kal'T-tY),  n. 
Physical  quality  or  condition 
phys'i-cal  ness.’ 71.  See -ness. 
physic  bill  A  medical  pre¬ 
scription  or  advertisement  Obs. 
phy-si'cian,  r.  t.  1.  To  make 
a  pnysician  of. 

2.  To  treat  by  a  physician, 
phy-si'eian-a-ry  (fY-zYsh'dn-ft- 
rY),  a.  Of  or  pert,  to  a  physician, 
phy  ai'cian-cy  (-s  Y),  n.  Posi¬ 
tion,  office,  etc.,  of  physician, 
phy-si'eianed  (-z  Y  s  h'd  n  d ),  a. 
Qualified  as  a  physician.  Obs. 
phy-si'eian-er  (-dn-ir),  n.  A 
physician.  Rare. 
phy-8i'cian-«88, 7j.  9ee  -iss. 


phy  si'cian-le88.  a.  See  -less. 
phy  8i'clan-ly,  a.  Suitable  to 

a  physician. 

phy-8i'cian-8hip.  n.  See  -simp 
phys'ick-er,  n.  One  who  phys¬ 
ics  ;  a  physician.  Colloa 
phys'ick-ing,  p.pr.  \  vo.  n.  ot 

physic,  v.  t. 

phys'ick-y,  a.  Due  to,  or  of  the 
nature  of,  physic,  or  medicine, 
phys  i-co-chein'ist.n.  A  special¬ 
ist  in  both  physics  and  chemis¬ 
try  or  in  physical  chemistry 
ph vs  i-co-log  'ic  ( -1  5  j ' Y  k ),  n. 
[  /ihysico-  4-  logic.']  Logic  illus¬ 
trated  by  physics.  —  phys'i-co- 
log'i  cal’(-Y-kdl),  a 
phys  i  col'o-gy  (-k51'8-jT)*  J*. 
[jilysico-  -4-  -logy.]  Physics.  R. 

phys  i-col'o-gist  (-jYst),  n.  R. 
phys  i-co-me-chan'i-cal,  a.  See 
PHYSICO-.  [ICO-.I 

phys  i  co-men'tal.a  SeepHYS-| 
phys  i-co-mor'phic,  a.  Having 
the  form  of  material  nature;  — 
opposed  to  anthropomorphic.— 
phys  i-co-mor'phism,  n. 
phys  i-co-phys  1-o-log'i-cal,  a. 
See  I*H Y8ICO-.  [PHYSICO-J 

phyB  i-co-psy'chi-cal,  a.  See( 
Phys'i-dae  (fls'l-de  ;  fY'sY-).  «• 
;*/.  [NL.  See  Physa.]  Zodl. 
The  family  comprising  P/rysa 
and  related  genera  of  mollusks. 
—  phys'i-form  (-ffirm),  a. 
physl-o-chern'i-eal  (nz'Y-(l-Y«  a 
Pert. to  physiological  chemistry- 
phys  i-oc'ra-cy  (-Ok'rd-eT),  «• 
[Cf.  F.  physiocratie.]  1  Gov» 


^vent,  find,  recent,  maker ;  Ice,  ill ;  old,  6bey,  orb,  5dd,  s5ft,  connect ;  use,  unite,  urn,  up,  circus,  menii ; 
n  Word.  Obsolete  Variant  of.  4-  combined  with.  =  equals. 
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phys  l-Og-nom'ic  (fTz'T-5g-nBm'Tk) )  a.  Of,  pert,  to,  or 
phys  l-og-nom'i-cal  (-n5m'T-kal)  (  according  with  the 
theories  of,  physiognomy;  indicative  of  character  after  the 
manner  of  physiognomy.  —  phys  i-og  nom'l  cal  ly,  adv. 
phys  1-og'no-mist  (-Sg'no-mTet),  n.  [Cl.  F.  pbgsiono- 
miste.]  One  skilled  in  physiognomy, 
phys  i  og'no  mon'ic  (-5g;n6-m5n'ik),  a.  [Gr.  4>v<rioww- 
povtitos  :  cf.  F.  physiognomonique.]  Physiognomic, 
phys  l-og'no-my  (flz'I-Qg'no-mT  ;  formerly  commonly , 
still  uccas.,  fTz'T-Sn'6-mI),  n.  ; pi.  -mies  (-mlz).  [ME.  fiso- 
nomie,  phisonomie ,  fisnamie ,  OF.  phisonomie,  fizononne , 
F.  physiunomie ,  physiognomonie,  through  LL.,  fr.  Gr. 
4tv<TLoyvup.ovia ;  <j> il<ri?  nature  -f-  yvtit puiv  one  who  knows 
or  examines,  a  judge,  fr.  yvwvtxi.  ‘yiyrujoxem,  to  know.  See 
PHYSIC,  know;  cf.  PHIZ.]  1.  Art  of  discovering  the  pre¬ 
dominant  temper  and  other  mental  characteristics  from  the 
outward  appearance,  esp.  from  the  features  of  the  face. 

2  The  face  or  countenance  with  respect  to  the  temper  of 
the  mind ;  particular  configuration,  cast,  or  expression  of 
the  face,  as  denoting  character. 

The  grim  rigidity  that  petrified  the  bearded  physiognomies  of 
these  good  people.  '  Hawthorne. 

3  Art  of  fortune  telling  by  inspection  of  the  features,  or, 
loosely,  by  astrology  ;  also,  the  fortune  thus  foretold.  Obs. 

4-  A  representation  of  a  human  face  ;  a  portrait.  Obs. 

5-  General  appearance  or  aspect  of  a  thing  ;  characteristic 
aspect ;  as,  the  physiognomy  of  a  plant,  or  of  a  meteor. 
Syn.  —  See  face. 

phys  i-Og'ra-phy  (-Sg'rd-fT),  n.  [physio-  +  -grttphy :  cf. 
F.  physiographic.]  1.  A  description  of  nature  or  of  nat¬ 
ural  phenomena,  objects,  or  products. 

2.  The  descriptive  part  of  a  natural  science  in  distinction 
from  the  explanatory  or  theoretic  part. 

3.  Physical  geography  ;  —  limited  by  some  to  that  branch 
of  the  subject  dealing  with  the  land,  or  geomorphology. 

phys  1-O-lOg'ic  (o-lSj/Ik)  las.  [L.  physiotogicus,  Gr.  ifm- 
phys'l-o-log'l-cal  (-Y-kSl)  j  trioAoyucoc :  cf.  F.  physiolo- 
gique.]  Of  or  pert,  to  physiology.  —  physiological  chemis¬ 
try,  etc.  See  chemistry,  etc.  —  p.  time.  See  reaction  time. 
—  phys  1  o-log'i-cal-ly,  adv. 

phys  i-ol'o-gist  (-OPo-jlst),  n.  One  versed  in  physiology. 
Phys't-ol'o-gus  (fTz't-Sl'o-gus),  n.  [LL.,  fr.  Gr.  <j>vot oAo- 
yos  a  natural  philosopher;  prob.  orig.  referring  to  Aris¬ 
totle.]  The  title  of  a  collection  of  allegories  based  on  mar¬ 
velous  peculiarities  ascribed  to  various  natural  objects, 
esp.  animals,  real  or  imaginary,  told  to  explain  or  make 
more  vivid  certain  Scriptural  passages.  The  (Ireek  original, 
probably  written  by  a  Christian  in  Alexandria  in  the  2d  century 
a.  D.,  w’aB  translated  into  different  Oriental  languages,  and  also 
into  Latin  aB  early  as  the  5th  century.  From  Latin  and  Greek  it 
passed  into  most  languages  of  Europe  in  the  Middle  Ages,  being 
the  most  important  source  of  the  so-called  bestiaries  ( which  Bee), 
phys  i-ol'O  gy  (-51'o-jT),  n. ;  pi.  -gies  (-jTz).  [L.  physi¬ 
ologic,  Gr.  <f>vcrioAoyia  ;  nature  -f-  Aoyos  discourse  : 

cf.  F.  physiologic.']  1.  Natural  science  or  philosophy  ; 
physics  ;  also,  a  particular  system  of  natural  science.  Obs. 
2  The  branch  of  biology  dealing  with  the  processes,  ac¬ 
tivities,  and  phenomena  incidental  to  and  characteristic  of 
life  or  of  living  organisms  ;  the  study  of  the  functions  of 
the  organs  and  parts  during  life,  as  distinct  from  anatomy , 
which  deals  with  their  structure.  These  processes  and  phe¬ 
nomena  include  many  that  are  chemical,  physical,  and  me¬ 
chanical,  as  well  as  others  apparently  of  a  peculiar  nature; 
those  which  are  purely  mental  are,  however,  not  included 
in  the  ordinary  scope  of  physiology  (see  psychology). 
phy  sique'  (fi-zek'),  n.  [F.  See  physic,  n.]  Physical  or 
bodily  structure,  constitution,  or  appearance, 
phy 'SO-  (fl'so-).  Combining  form  from  Greek  <t>v<ra,  bel¬ 
lows ,  breathy  wind,  flatus,  bubble. 

phy'so-cele  (-sel),  n.  [phy so-  -j-  -cele.]  Med.  A  tumor 
containing  gas  or  air. 

phy'so-me'tra  (-me'trd),  n.  [NL.  ;  physo-  -f-  Gr.  /urjrpa 
womb.]  Med.  Distention  of  the  uterine  cavity  with  gas. 
Physo-Ste'gi-a  (-ste'jl-d),  n.  [NL.  ;  physo-  -J-  Gr.  otc- 
yeiv  to  cover.]  Bot.  A  small  genus  of  American  mints, 
the  false  dragonheads.  They  have  a  5-toothed  calyx  and 
long  ringent  corolla  tube,  and  large  showy  pink  flowers. 
Phy  so  stig'ma  (-stTg'md),  n.  [NL. ;  Gr.  <f>vaay  to  in¬ 
flate  stigma.  See  stigma.]  1.  Bot.  A  genus  of  Africau 
fabaceous  vines.  P.  venenosum,  the  only  species,  pro¬ 
duces  the  Calabar  bean. 

2.  Med.  <$c  Pharm.  The  Calabar  bean  (which  see). 


phy  so  stig'mine  (fi'so-stig'min  ;  -men ;  184),  n.  Also 
-mill-  Chem.  An  alkaloid  found  in  the  Calabar  bean 
(which  see)  and  extracted  as  a  white,  tasteless  substance. 
It  is  used  in  medicine  as  a  myotic. 

Phy-sos'to  mi  (fi-sSs'to-mi),  n.  pi.  [NL. ;  physo-  -|-  Gr. 
aro/xa  mouth.]  Zool.  Au  order  of  teleost  fishes  in  which 
the  air  bladder  when  present  is  joined  with  the  esophagus 
by  an  open  duct,  and  the  ventral  fins  when  present  are  ab¬ 
dominal.  It  includes  the  salmons,  herrings,  carps,  cat- 
fishes,  and  others,  and  is  more  or  less  nearly  coextensive 
with  the  groups  Abdominales  and  Malacopterygii  of  other 
classifications.  —  phy  SO-Stom'a  tOUS  (fl'so-stSm'a-tws ; 
-sto'md-tds),  a.  —  phy'so  stome  (fl'so-stom),  a.  &  n. 
phy  sos'to-mous  (ti-sSs'to-miis),  a.  [ physo -  -f-  -slomous.] 
Zool.  a  Having  a  duct  to  the  air  bladder,  b  Pertaining 
to  the  Physostomi. 

-phyte  (-fit).  A  combining  form  from  Greek  <f>vr6v, plant. 
Phy  tel'e-phas  (fl-tSl'e-fSs),  n.  [NL. ;  phyto-  -f-  Gr.  eAe- 
<t>as  the  elephant ;  also,  ivory.]  Bot.  A  small  genus  of 
South  American  pinnate-leaved  palms  with  simple  droop¬ 
ing  flower  spikes  with  many  stamens,  and  syncarpous  fruit. 
The  seeds  are  known  as  ivory  nuts. 

Phy-teu'ma  (fi-tu'ma),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  <f> vrcvpa  a  plant, 
a  kind  of  plant.]  Bot.  A  large  genus  of  Old  World  orna¬ 
mental  campanulaceous  plants  marked  by  the  spicate  or 
capitate  blue  flowrers  with  a  5-parted  corolla  and  by  the 
laterally  dehiscent  fruit.  Several  species  are  cultivated, 
phy'tin  (fl'tin),  n.  [Gr.  4>vtov  a  plant  -f-  -in.]  Chem.  & 
Pharm.  An  organic  phosphoric-acid  compound  occurring 
as  a  reserve  material  in  seeds,  tubers,  etc.  It  is  prepared 
as  a  white,  nearly  tasteless  powder,  and  is  used  in  medi¬ 
cine  as  a  general  stimulant. 

phy'tO-  (fl'to-).  [Gr.  (JiVTov  a  plant.  See  physic.]  Com¬ 
bining  form  from  Greek  tyvrov,  plant. 
phy'to-bi-ol'o-gy  (-bi-51'o-ji),  n.  [phyto-  -f-  biology.] 
The  branch  of  biology  dealing  with  plants,  esp.  their  life 
history.  —  phy'to-bi'o-log'i-cal  (-bi'o-loj'T-kdl),  a. 
phy'to  gen'e-sis  (-jen'e-sls)  I  ?i.  [phyto-  -|-  - genesis , 
phy-tog'e-ny  (fI-t5j'e-nT)  J  -geny.]  The  origin  and  de¬ 
velopmental  history  of  plants.  —  phyto-ge-net'ic  (fl'to- 
je-ngt'Tk),  -i  cal  (-T-kdl),  a.— phy  to-ge-net'i  cal-ly,  adv. 
phy  to-ge  og'ra-phy  (fi'to-je-Sg'rd-fT),  n.  [ phyto -  -f 

geography.]  The  branch  of  botany  treating  the  geograph¬ 
ical  distribution  of  plants.  Cf.  zoogeography,  and  see 
ecology,  floristics.  —  phy  to-ge  o  graphic  (-je'6-grSf'- 
Tk),  -1  cal  ( -T-kdl),  a.  —  phy  to  ge  o  graph!  cal  ly.  adv, 
phy-tog'ly-phy  (fI-t5g'lT-fT),  n.  [phyto-  -f-  Gr.  yAv^eiv 
to  engrave.]  A  process  of  engraving  in  which  a  design  of 
leaves  or  the  like  is  made  on  the  printing  plate  directly 
from  the  natural  objects,  as  by  heavy  pressure.  —  phy'- 
to-glyph'ic  (fl'to-glTf'Tk),  a. 

phy-tog'ra-phy  (fi-t5g'rd-fT),  n.  [phyto-  -f-  -graphy :  cf. 
F.  phytographie.]  Taxonomic  or  descriptive  botany.  — 
phy  to^ graph'ic  (fi'to-grSf'Tk),  -i-cal  (-T-kdl),  a. 

Phy  tO-lac'ca  (fi'to-lXk'd),  n.  [NL.  ;  phyto-  -f-  It.  or  LL. 
lacca  lac.]  Bot.  A  small  genus  of  mostly  tropical  perennial 
herbs  typifying  the  family  Phytolaccaceae.  The  fruit  is  a 
flattened  5-15-celled  berry.  The  roots  of  mo6t  species  are 
oisonous,  but  the  young  herbage  is  often  eaten  as  a  pot 
erb.  P.  decandra  is  the  common  poke.  See  poke. 
Phy'tO  lac  ca'ce  ae  (-ld-ka'se-e),  n.  pi.  [NL.  See  Phyto¬ 
lacca.]  Bot.  A  family  of  herbs,  shrubs,  and  trees  (order 
Chenopodiales)  with  racemose  flowers  and  fruit  of  many 
carpels.  It  includes  about  10  genera  and  60  species,  chiefly 
tropical.  Phytolacca,  Rivina,  and  Petiveria  occur  in  the 
United  States.  —  phy  to  lac  ca'ceous  (-Sims),  a. 
phy'to-lac'cin  (-15k'sTu),  n.  [See  Phytolacca.]  Chem. 
A  neutral  crystalline  compound,  insoluble  in  w  ater,  ob¬ 
tained  from  the  poke  ( Phytolacca  decandra ),  used  in  med¬ 
icine  as  an  alterative,  laxative,  etc. 
phy'to-mer  (fi'to-mer),  n.  [phyto-  -j-  Gr.  pepoq  share.]  Bot. 
In  cormophytic  plants,  an  individual  structural  element  or 
unit,  consisting,  usually,  of  a  single  bud-bearing  node  of 
the  stem,  capable  of  becoming  a  new  individual.  A .  Gray. 
phy'to-mor'phic  (-m6r'fTk),  a.  [phyto-  -f-  -morphic.] 
Represented  in  the  form,  or  with  the  attributes,  of  a  plant. 
phy'tO-pa-thol'O-gy  (-pd-th<51'6-jT),  n.  [phyto-  +  pathol¬ 
ogy.]  1.  Pathology  of  plants  ;  science  of  plant  diseases. 
2.  Med.  Morbid  condition  caused  by  vegetable  parasites. 
—  phy  to  path  o  log'ic  (-p5th'6-15j'ik),  phy'to-path'o- 
log'i-cal  (-l-kal),  a. 


Phy-toph'a-ga  (fi-t5f'd-gd),  n.  pi.  [NL.  ;  phyto-  -f  G». 
(ftayeiv  to  eat.]  Zool.  Any  of  several  groups  of  vegetable¬ 
feeding  animals  ;  as  :  a  A  very  large  division  of  Coleoptera, 
having  all  the  tarsi  apparently  four-jointed,  the  head  not 
rostrate,  the  labrum  exposed,  and  the  palpi  never  wholly 
occluded  in  the  mouth.  It  comprises  the  families  Bru- 
chidee,  Chrysomelidae,  Cerambycidfe,  and  Spondylidae,  al¬ 
most  all  the  species  of  which  are  found  on  and  eat  vegeta¬ 
tion.  Some  limit  the  group  to  the  Chrysomelidse.  b  A 
division  of  Hymenoptera  w  hose  larvae  feed  on  plants,  as 
the  sawflies.  c  A  group  of  Edentata  including  the  sloths, 
phy  toph'a-gous  (fI-t5f'ri-gMs),  a.  [phyto-  -f-  -phagous.] 
Zool.  a  Feeding  on  plants;  herbivorous,  b  Of  or  per¬ 
taining  to  the  Phytophaga,  in  any  sense. 

Phy-toph'tho-ra  (-tho-ra),  n.  [NL.  ;  phyto-  -f-  Gr.  QOopa 
destruction.]  Bot.  A  genus  of  very  destructive  ascomy- 
cetous  parasitic  fungi  of  the  family  Peronosporaceae,  hav¬ 
ing  conidia  which  discharge  their  contents  as  zoospores, 
the  conidiopliores  at  first  simple,  afterward  laterally 
branched.  P.  infestans  causes  the  potato  blight, 
phy'top-to'sis  (fi'tSp-to'sTs),  n.  [NL.  ;  Phytoptus  -f- 
•ow.]  Bot.  A  hypertrophic  disease  of  plants  due  to  gall 
mites  of  the  genus  Eriophyes  (syn.  Phytoptus) . 

Phy  to-sau'rus  (fl'to-86'riis),  n.  [NL.  ;  phyto-  -sau- 
r?a.]  Paleon.  A  genus  of  large  extinct  Triassic  crocodile¬ 
like  reptiles  of  Europe  and  North  America  having  some 
characters  in  common  with  dinosaurs  and  rhynchoceplia- 
lians.  Belodon  is  a  syn.  Cf.  Parasuchia.  —  phy'to-saur 
(fi'to-s8r),  n.  —  phy  to-sau'ri-an  (-s6'rT-au),  a.  d-  n. 
phy-to'sis  (fl-to'sis),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  <£vtoi/ plant.]  Med. 
a  The  production  of  disease  by  vegetable  parasites,  b 
Any  disease  so  produced. 

phy-tos'ter-in  (fi-tSs'ter-Tn),  n.  [phyto — (-  choles/erm.] 
Chem.  A  substance  isomeric  with  and  resembling  choles- 
terin,  found  in  various  plants  (esp.  in  the  oil  from  the 
seeds),  probably  also  in  the  animal  body, 
phy'to-vl-tel'lin  (fi'to-vT-tgl'Tn  ;  -vl-),  n.  [phyto-  vitel- 
lin.]  Physiol.  Chem.  One  of  a  class  of  vegetable  proteids, 
mostly  crystalline,  found  in  many  seeds,  as  in  wheat,  rye, 
maize,  and  oat  kernels.  They  are  typical  globulins, 
pi  (pi ;  pe),  7i.  [Gr.  ni.]  1.  The  16th  letter  (II,  it)  of  the 
Greek  alphabet,  corresponding  to  the  Latin  and  English  p. 
2.  Specif.  :  Math.  The  letter  II,  tt,  as  used  (first  by  Euler) 
to  denote  the  ratio  of  the  circumference  of  a  circle  to  its 
diameter ;  also,  the  ratio  itself.  The  value  of  this  n,  to 
eight  decimal  places,  is  3.14159265. 

The  ratio  tt  is  not  a  root  of  any  rational  algebraic 
equation  (Lindemann,  1882) ;  and  from  this  fact  follows  the 
impossibility  of  “  squaring  the  circle  ”  by  purely  algebraic 
processes,  or  by  the  aid  of  a  ruler  and  compass, 
pi,  pie  (pi),  n.  [Orig.  uncert. ;  peril,  fr.  pie  (for  food), 
from  its  miscellaneous  contents,  or  pie  service  book,  from 
the  difficulty  of  finding  in  it  what  w  as  wanted,  or  from^Ie 
the  magpie,  from  its  different  colors.]  Print.  Type  con¬ 
fusedly  mixed  or  disarranged. 

pi,  pie,  v.  t.  ;  pied  (pid)  ;  pie'ing  (pi'Tng).  Print.  To  put 
into  a  mixed  and  disordered  condition,  as  type  ;  to  mix 
and  disarrange  the  type  of ;  as,  to  pi  a  form, 
pi'a  (pe'a),  n.  [Hawaiian.]  A  perennial  monocotyledonous 
herb  ( Tacca  pinnatiflda)  of  East  India,  Australasia,  and 
Polynesia.  Its  large  tuberous  root  yields  starch, 
pi'a-cle  (pi'd-k’l),  n.  [L.  piaculwn  a  propitiatory  sacrifice, 
that  whicli  requires  expiation,  a  wicked  action,  fr.  piare 
appease,  expiate,  pins  pious :  cf.  OF.  piacle  expiation.] 

1.  Expiation  ;  expiatory  offering.  Obs. 

2  A  heinous  offense;  a  crime;  sin;  guilt.  Pare.  Howell. 
pi-ac'u-lar  (pl-ak'u-ldr),  a.  [L . piacularis.]  1.  Expiatory. 

2.  Requiring  expiation;  sinful ;  criminal ;  atrociously  bad. 

“  Piacular  pollution.”  Be  Quincey. 

piaf'fer  (pySf'er),  n.  [F.  piaffer,  inf.  taken  as  n.] 
Manage.  An  air  or  movement  in  wdiich  the  horse  lifts  to¬ 
gether  one  fore  foot  and  the  hind  foot  of  the  opposite  side 
without  advancing  or  receding  ;  improperly,  a  slow  move¬ 
ment  forward,  sidewise,  or  backward  by  lifting  the  legs. 
Pi'a  ma'ter  (pi'a  ma'ter).  [NL.;  L .jna  (fern,  of  plus  ten¬ 
der,  kind)  +  mater  mother.]  Aiiat.  The  delicate  and  highly 
vascular  membrane  of  connective  tissue  investing  the  brain 
and  spinal  cord,  internal  to  the  arachnoid  and  dura  mater 
(which  see).  It  dips  down  between  the  convolutions  and 
laminae  of  the  brain  and  sends  an  ingrowth  into  the  anterior 
fissure  of  the  cord.  —  pi'a-ma'tral  (  ma'trdl),  a. 


eminent  according  to  natural  or¬ 
der  (bo  called ).  [system.  I 

2.  The  physiocratic  doctrine  or  | 
phys  l-o-crat'l-cal,  a.  Physio¬ 
crat  ic.  Obs. 

phyg/i-oc'ra-tiam  (fTz/Y-8k'rd- 
tTz’m),  n.  =  physiocracy,  2. 
phys  1-oc'ra-tlBt  (-tlst),  n.  = 
physiocrat. 

phys  i-o-gen'e-8is  <  fYz/Y-fi-jgn'- 
r-8!s).  v.  [NL.l  Physiogeny.— 
phys  1  o-ge-net'ic^-jf'-nfit'lkj^t. 
phvs'i-og'e-ny  (-oj'?:nY),  n. 
r pliysio -  -I-  -j/eny.]  Biol.  The 
development  of  vital  activities. 
Haeckel.  —  phy  s'i-o-gen  '  ic  ( -6- 
jCn'Yk),  a. 

phys  i-og'no-mer  (-5g'n6-m?r), 
n.  Physiognomist.  Obs. 
phyBl-og-nom'ics  (-8g-n5m'- 
Iks),  n.  =  PHYSIOGNOMY,  1. 

phys  iog' no-mis 'tic  (-8g'n8- 

niis'tYk),  -ti-cal  (-tl-krtl),  a.  Of 
or  pert,  to  a  physiognomist.  Obs. 
phys'i-og-nom'iB-try  (-6g-n5m'- 
Ts-trY),  n.  Art  or  business  of  a 
physiognomist.  Obs. 
phys  i-og'no-mize  (-5g'n6-mTz), 
v.  t.  To  observe  and  study  the 
physiognomy  of.  Rare. 
phys  i-og  no^mon 'i-cal  <  -mOn'Y- 
kfll),  a.  Physiognomical. 

fhy8  i-og'o-ny  (-5g'8-nY),  n. 
physio-  +  -gony."\  The  birth  of 
nature.  Rare. 

phya  i-og'ra-pher  (-bg'rd-ffr), 
n.  A  specialist  in  physiography, 
phyai-o-graph'ic  (-fi-grftf  'Ik), 
phys  i-o-graph'i-cal  (-I-ktll),  a. 
Of  or  pert,  to  physiography.  — 
phyB  i-o-graph'i-cal-ly,  adr. 
physiol.  Abbr.  Physiological; 
physiologist  ;  physiology, 
phya  i-ol'a-try  ( -trY),  n.  [physio- 
+  -latry.]  Nature  worship. — 
phyg  1-ol'a-ter  (-61'd-t€r),  n. 
phys  i-ol'o  ger  (-6-jSr),  n.  1.  A 
natural  philosopher;  physicist. 
2.  3  PHYSIOLOGIST,  2. 


i-o-lo'gian  (-6-lC'jY-<*n),  n. 
•hysiologist.  [Physiological.  I 
phys  i-o-log'ic  (-lbj'Tk),  «.J 
phys  i-ol'o-gize  (-51'n-jTz),  v.  t. 
To  experiment  in  physiology, 
phys  i-o-med'i-cal,  a.  Med.  Des¬ 
ignating  a  system  of  medicine 
claiming  to  use  only  nature’s 
remedies  as  produced  by  plants. 

—  phys  i-o  med'i-cal-ism,  n.  — 
phys  i-o-med'i-cal-ist.  n. 

phys  i-o-path  o-log 'i-cal (-ptltlV- 
O-loj' f-krll),  a.  Pert,  to  both 
physiology  and  pathology. 

phys  i-o-phi-lo8'o-phy.a..phy8,- 

i-op8y'cnic.  phys'i-o-psy'- 
cho-log 'i-cal.  a.  See  physio-. 
phys  i-o-so  ci-o-log'i-cal.  a.  Of 
or  pert,  to  both  physiology  and 
sociology. 

phys-i-os'o-phy  (fTz'Y-5s'6-fY), 
n.  [phi/sio-  +  Gr.  <ro<f>ia  wis¬ 
dom.]  Wisdom  about  nature  ; 

—  used  depreciatively .  —  phys'i- 
o-soph'ic  (-o-sbf'Yk ).  a. 
phys'l-o-typ/y  (fYz'Y-u-tTp'I).  n. 
[See  physio-  ; type.]  =  nature 

PRINTING. 

physique.  physic. 
phys'l-the-ism  (fYz'Y-th?-Yz’m), 
n.  [Gr.  nature  -f- 

fod.]  Ascription  of  physical 
orm  to  deity  ;  also,  veneration 
of  the  physical  powersof  nature. 
—  phys  i-the  is'tlc  (-Ys'tlk),  a. 
phys'i-tism  (f  Y  z'Y-t  Y  z’m),  n. 
Nature  worship. 

phys  i-ur'gic  (-flr'jYk).n.  [ phys¬ 
io-  -f  - urgic ,  as  in  thcurgicA 
Pertaining  to  the  ojierations  of 
natural  bodies.  Rnre. 
phys'i-ur^gy  (fYz'T-tlr'jY),  n. 
Natural  history.  Rare. 
phys'no-my  (fYz.'no-mY),  n. 
Physiognomy.  Obs. 
Phy'so-clis'ti  (n'sC-klYs'tl),  n. 
pi.  [NL. ;  jdiyso-  +  Gr.  xAeceiv 
to  close.]  Zool.  An  order  of 


phy8odistic  teleost  fishes.  It 

includes  the  acanthopterygian, 
lophobranch,  plectognath,  and 
many  other  fishes.  It  is  no  long¬ 
er  considered  a  natural  group. — 
phy'so-clisKfl'sft-klYst),  a.  $•  n. 
phy  so-clis'tic  (-klTs'tYk),  phy - 
so-clis'tous  (-tiis),  a.  Zool.  a 
Having  no  duct  connecting  the 
air  bladder  and  alimentary  ca¬ 
nal.  b  Pert,  to  the  Physoclisti. 
Phy'son  (fl'sun).  Bib. 

Phy  so-nec'tsB  (fi/B6-n5k'te),  n. 
pi.  [NL.  ;  physo-  +  Gr.  vt\kto<; 
swimming.]  Zool.  A  group  of 
Siphonopnora.  having  a  pneu- 
matophore  or  float  and  in  typical 
cases  a  series  of  nectocalyccs.  — 
phy  Bo-nec'toua  (-t</6),  a. 
Phy-soph'o-rae  (fl-sbf'0-re),  n. 
pi.  [NL.  ;  physo-  4-  Gr.  <f>epecv 
to  bear.]  Syn.  of  Physonkct.e. 

—  phy-soph'o-ran  (-rdn ),  a.  3r  n. 

—  phy'so-phore  ( fT'sft-fOr),  n.  — 
phy-soph'o-rous(fT-s5f'6-r«e),a. 
Phy-sop'o-da  (fi-s5p'6-dd),  n. 
jd.  [N  I>. ;  physo-  +  -jioda.]  Zool. 
Svn.  of  Thysanoptera.  — 
phy'so-pod  (fT'sr.-pbd),  a.  V  n. 
physte.  Var.  of  fist,  dog. 
physy.  4  fusee,  of  a  watch, 
phy-tal'bu-mose  (fT-tai'bfi- 
mds).  n.  A  vegetable  albumose. 
phy-tiph'a-gan,  phy-tipb'a- 
gous.  l-.rron.  for  phytophagan, 
PHYTO  PHAGOUS. 

rhv-tlv'o-rous  (fl-tYv'd-nrs),  a. 

phyto-  4-  -foroiw.]  Phytopha¬ 
gous.  [ball.  I 

phy  to-be 'zoar.  v.  =  hair-| 
phy/to-chem'is-try.  n.  Chem¬ 
istry  of  plants.  —  phy'to-chem'- 
i-cal,  a. 

phy-toch'i-my  (fr-tdk'Y-mY),  n. 
[F.  phytochinne.)  Phytochemis¬ 
try.  Obs.  or  R. 

phy'to-chlore  (fl'tC-klCr  ;  fYt'- 

6-),  n.  [phyto-  -f  Gr.  \A(opo<; 


green.]  Chlorophyll.  Obs. 
phy  to-c-col'o-gy,  n.  Bot.  The 
science  of  ecology  as  applied  to 
plants.  —  phy  to-e-col'o-gist,  n. 
phv-tog'a-my  (fY-tQg'd-mY),  72. 
[phyto-  -b  -gamy.']  Bot.  Cross- 
fertilization. 

phy  to-gen'ic  (f  T4  d-j  5  n'Yk), 
phy  tog'e-nous  (fT-tdj'e-mis),  a. 
[  i  Jiyto-  +  -genic,  - genous .]  Of 
vegetable  origin, 
phy  to-ge-og'ra-pher  (fi'tO-jC- 
Cg'rd-fgr),  7?.  A  specialist  in 
phytogeographv.  [vitellin.I 
phy  to-glob'u-lln.T?.  =  phyto  | 
phy-tog'no-my  (fT-t5g'n6-mY), 
72.  [Gr.  4>vt6v  plant  -f  -gnomy, 
as  in  physiognomy.)  Art  of  de¬ 
ducing  the  properties  of  plants 
from  their  appearance.  Obs. 
phy-tog'ra-pher  (-rd-ft?r),72.  One 
who  names  or  describes  plants  ; 
a  taxonomist. 

phy'toid  (fT'toid).  a.  [phyto- 
4-  -oid.1  Resembling  a  plant, 
phy-tol'a^try  (fl-tdl'd-trY),  n. 
[I'hyto-  + -latry.]  Worship  of 
plants.  [A  fossil  plant.  Obs. I 
phy'to-lite,  n.  [ phyto-  -f  -lite.]\ 
phy  to-ll-thol'o-gist  (fY'td-lY- 
thbl'S-iYst ),  n.  A  paleobotanist. 
phy  to-li-thol'o-gy  C-iY),  n.  Pa- 
leoDotanv.  —  phy  to  lith  o-log'- 
i-cal  (-l’lth/6-10j,Y-kdl),  a. 
phy-tol'o-gist  (fI-tdl'5-jYst).  n. 
Student  of  phytology  ;  botanist, 
phy-tol'o-gy  <-jY),  72.  [  phyto-  4- 
-logy.)  Science  of  plants  ;  bot¬ 
any.  —  phy  to-log'ic  (fT^d-ldj'- 
Yk),  -1-cal  (-1-krtl),  a. 
phy-to'ma  (fl-t5'md),  7j.  [NL., 

fr.  G.  phytom ,  fr.  Gr.  4>vtov 
plant.]  Bot.  The  vegetative  sub¬ 
stance  of  plants, 
phy'ton  (fl'ttJn),  72.  [NL.,  fr. 
Gr.  (f>vToy  plant.]  A  phytomer. 
phytonisse.  4  pythoness. 
phy-ton'o-my  (fi-t6n'6-mY),  72. 


[  phyto-  4-  Gr.  po/ao?  law.]  The 
science  of  the  origin  and  growth 
of  plants.  [toecology.I 

phy  to-oe-col'o-gy.  Var. of  phy-| 
phy  to-pa  le-on-tol'o-gist  (fl^C- 
parlS-6u-t01'6-jYst ;  -pal'^-),  7 1. 
A  paleobotanist. 

fhy  to-pa'le  on-tol'o-gy  (-jD,  72. 

aleobotany.  —  phy  to-pa  le- 
on  to-log'lc  (-Snqd-lOj'YkJ.-i-cal 
(-T-krtl),  «.  [ble  parasite.  I 

phy  to-par'a-site. /o  A  vegeta- 1 
phy  to-pa-thol'o-gist  (tYqd-pd- 
thOl'C-]Ist),  72.  A  student  of,  or 
expert  in,  plant  pathology, 
phy-toph'a-gan  (fl-tdf'd-gdn), 
a.  Zool.  Phytophagous.  —  72. 
Zool.  One  of*  the  Phytophaga  ; 
esp.,  a  phytophagous  beetle, 
phy  to-nhag'lc  (fT'td-faj'Yk),  a. 
Zool.  Phytophagous, 
phy-toph'a-gy  (tY-tOf'd-jY),  71. 
The  eating  of  plants, 
phy-toph'i-lous  (-Y-lus),  a. 
[phyto-  4-  -/thilous.)  Zool.  Fond 
of  plants  ;  feeding  on  plants, 
phy  to-phys  i-ol'o-gy.  n.  Plant 
physiology.  —  phy  to-phys'i-o- 
log 'i-cal,  «.  [olasm.  Obs.  I 

phy'to-plasm,  71.  Plant  proto- 1 
phy-top'tose  (-tos),  n.  Phytop- 
tosis.  [=  phytostekin.I 

phy-tos'ter-al(fT-t5s't?r-dl),  71.  | 
phy'to-tax  y  (fT'tC-tak'sY),  71. 
[  phyto -  4-  Gr.  ra£  19  an  arrang¬ 
ing.]  Bot.  Taxonomy.  Rare. 
phy  to-ter  a-tol'o-gy,  n.  The 
teratology  of  plants.  —  phy'to- 
ter  a-to-lbR'ic.  i-cal,  a.  —  phy  - 
to-ter  a-tol'o-gist,  v. 
Phy-tot'o-ma  (fT-t5t'd-md),  n., 
Phyto-tom'i-dse  (n'td-tdm'Y- 
de),  72.  pi.  [NL.  See  phyto-; 

-TOME.]  See  PLANT  CUTTER. 

phv-tot'o-my  (fT-tdt'6-mY),  n. 
[ phyto-  -tomy.]  Vegetable 
anatomy.  —  p  h  y-t  o  t'o  m  i  s  t 
(-mYst),  71. 


Phy  to-zo'a,  n.  pi.  [NL.  ;  phy¬ 
to-  4-  -zoa.)  Zool.  Zoophyta. 
— phy  to-zo'an,  a.  Sf  72. — phy'to- 
zo'on,  72.  All  Obs.  or  R. 

Phy  to-zo-a'ri-a  ( f Ltd-zS-a'rY- 
d;  1 15),  72. pi.  [NL.  SeePHYTO- 
zoa.]  Zool.  The  Infusoria  (in 
the  wider  and  older  sense). 
phyz(fYz).  Var.  of  phiz,  face, 
pi.  Var.  of  pai,  pie. 
pi  (pi).  Var.  of  pie.  See  coin 
pi,  a.  &r  72.  Short  for  p ions;  — 
used  as  slang  in  English  public 
schools  and  universities. 

P.  I.  Abbr.  Philippine  Islands, 
pi'a  (pI'dL  72.  Anat.  The  pia 
mater. —  pi'al  (-dl),  a. 
pi-a'ba  (pe-ii'bd),  71.  [Tupi.] 
A  small,  edible  fresh-water  fish 
of  Brazil.  [a6saba.| 

pi-ag'a-ba  (pY-fts'd-bd),  ti.  Pi- 1 
II  pia-ce'vo-le  (nya-cha'vC-la), 
a.  [It.,  pleasant.]  Music.  Pleas¬ 
ant  ;  graceful ;  —  used  as  adverb 
in  directions.  [of  piaculum.  | 
pi-ac'u-la  (pi-hk'fi-ld),  71 .,  pi.  \ 
pi-ac  u  lar'i-ty  (-lttr'Y-tY),  72. 
Piacular  quality.  [lar.  | 

pi-ac 'u  lar-ly,  adv.  of  piacu- 
pi-ac'u-lar-ness.  n.  See  -ness. 
pi-ac 'u-la-ry  (pI-ak'd-llt-rY),  a. 
Piacular.  Obs.  [Rare.  | 

pi-ac 'u  lous  (-1ms),  a.  Piacular.  | 
pi-ac'u-lum  (pi-ftk'fi-lum),  72. 
[L.]  A  piacle.  Obs.  or  R. 
piaffe  (pyftf),  v.  i.  Manage.  To 
move  in  a  piaffer. 
piaffe,  n.  Manage.  Act  of  piaf¬ 
fing  ;  a  piaffer.  [piaffe.  C>6s.| 
piaf'fer  (pyftf'fr),  v.  i.  To| 
H  pi'a  fraus  (pl'd  frbs);  pi.  pi m 
fraudes  (pY'e  frO'dSz).  [L.] 
A  pious  fraud. 

pi'a-lyn(pI'd-lYn),  n.  [Gr .iriap 
fat  -f  Aveip  to  loose.]  Lipase, 
pl  an'  (pY-fin'  ;  pyiin),  ti.  [Pg. 
ptan,  e)dan,  or  Sp.  ptdn  ;  from 
the  native  name  in  South  Amer- 


food,  foot  out  oil  chair  co  ;  sinp,  iijk  ;  *ben,  thin;  nature,  verdure  (250);  K  =  chin  G.  ich,  ach  (144) ;  bow  ;  yet;  zh  —  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Gdidb. 
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pi'a  nette'  fpe'a-ngt'),  n.  (.Dim.  of  piano.']  Music.  A 
email  upright  piano  of  a  type  introduced  into  England  by 
Bord  of  Paris  in  1857.  Also,  erron.,  a  street  piano.  Eng. 
pi  an'ism  (pY-Sn'Tz’m ;  pe'd-nYz’m),  n.  Music.  The  art  of 
rendering  music  on  the  pianoforte;  technique  of  the  piano¬ 
forte  ;  adaptation  of  music  to  pianoforte  performance, 
pi-an'ist  (pT-Sn'Tst;  pe'a-nlst ;  277),  n.  [Cf.  F.  pianist*, 
It.  pianista .]  A  performer,  eep.  a  skilled  performer,  on 
the  pianoforte. 

pi-an'O  (pT-5n'o),  pi-am'O-for'te  (-for'ta  ;  -fort';  201, 
277),  n.  [It.,  fr.  piano  soft  (from  L.  planus  even, 
smooth ;  see  plain,  a.)  -f-  It.  forte  strong,  fr.  L.  fortis 
(see  pout).]  1.  Music.  A  stringed  instrument  of  percus¬ 
sion,  giving  its  tones  from  steel  wires  which  are  struck 
by  hammers  operated  from  a  keyboard.  Its  construc¬ 
tion  now  has  the  following  features:  The  frame ,  usu¬ 
ally  of  iron  cast  in  one  piece,  is  braced  with  trusses  and 
crossbars  to  resist  the  string  tension  of  several  tons.  The 
strings  pass  from  the  string  plate  over  a  sounding  board  to 
the  wrest  plank ,  in  which  are  set  the  tuning  pins.  They 
are  graduated  as  to  lengthandthickness,the  lowestregister 
having  one  copper-wound  string  for  each  tone,  the  upper 
register  having  two  or  three  for  each  tone,  tuned  in  unison 
and  struck  simultaneously  by  the  hammer.  The  action 
comprises  the  mechanism  for  sounding  the  strings.  See 
action,  Jllust.  The  pedals  modify  the  tone  with  soft  or 
sustained  effects.  According  to  the  shape  of  the  case  and 
to  the  resulting  disposition  of  their  mechanism,  pianofortes 
are  classed  as  grand  (of  which  the  largest  is  concert  grand), 
square ,  or  upright.  Structurally  the  pianoforte  is  derived 
from  the  dulcimer,  although  historically  it  was  preceded 
by  the  clavichord  and  harpsichord,  instruments  incapable 
ot  gradations  of  loud  and  soft  tones,  the  ability  to  compass 
which  gave  the  modern  instrument  its  name. 

2.  In  form  piano.  Mach.  A  machine,  operated  by  a  key¬ 
board,  to  perforate  the  cards  for  a  Jacquard  apparatus, 
piano  organ.  A  mechanical  piano  built  like  a  barrel  organ 
and  operated  like  a  hand  organ  ;  a  street  piano, 
piano  player.  < )ne  that  plays  the  pianoforte.  Specif. :  An 
instrument  consisting  oi  a  portable  cabinet  containing  a 
pneumatic  mechanism  worked  by  bellows,  and  operating 
a  series  of  “  fingers  ”  or  levers  which  play  the  piano  keys, 
being  governed  by  a  perforated  music  sheet. 

Pi'a-rist  (pI'd-rYst),  n.  [L.  patres  scholarum  pi  arum  :  cf. 
F.  piariste ,  G.  piarist.]  It.  C.  Ch.  A  regular  clerk  of  the 
Scuole  Pie  (religious  schools),  an  institute  of  secondary  edu¬ 
cation,  founded  at  Rome  at  the  close  of  the  16th  century. 
Pi  'as-sa'ba  (pe'd-sa'bd),  n.  [Pg.  piassaba,  fr.  Tupi  pia^a- 
6a.]  a  The  coarse  brown  fiber  clothing  the  bases  of  the 
leaf  sheaths  in  a  Brazilian  pinnate-leaved  palm  ( Leopol - 
dinia piassaba),  used  locally  in  making  ropes,  and  exported 
for  use  in  making  brooms.  Also,  the  tree  itself,  b  The 
palm  (Attalea  funifera)  yielding  thecoquillanut,  or  its  fiber, 
pi  as'ter  (pY-Ss'ter),  n.  [F.  piastre ,  It.  piastra  a  thin  plate 
of  metal,  a  dollar,  fr.  L.  emplastrum ,  pi.  -Ira.  See  plaster.] 
A  coin,  usually  silver,  of  various  countries,  as  Turkey  and 
Egypt.  That  of  Spain,  Mexico,  etc.,  is  more  commonly 
called  peso.  See  coin. 

pi  az  thi'ole  (pl'Sz-thi'ol),  n.  [Contr.  of  p&TH-diaz-azthiol ; 
according  to  O.  Widman’s  nomenclature.]  A  colorless, 
crystalline,  feebly  basic  substance,  CflH4<[^>S,  obtained 
by  treating  ortho  phenylene  diamine,  with  sulphurous  acid. 
Pi  -az'za  (pt-Sz'a  ;  It.  pron.  pyiit'sa),  n.  [It.,  place,  square, 
market  place,  L.  platea  street,  courtyard.  See  place.] 

1.  An  open  square  in  an  Italian  (or  sometimes  other  Euro¬ 
pean)  town,  esp.  the  largest,  or  an  unusually  large,  one,  as 
where  a  smaller  one  is  called  campo,  piazzetta ,  or  the  like. 

2.  In  the  17th  century,  the  open  square  in  which  is  now 
Covent  Garden  market,  London.  The  decorative  arcades 
on  the  square  were  called  esp.  “  the  piazza.” 

3.  By  extension,  an  arcaded  and  roofed  gallery,  such  as 
often  surrounded  a  true  piazza  ;  also,  a  portico  or  single  col¬ 
onnade  before  a  building  ;  whence,  in  the  U.  S.,  a  veranda. 

pl'broch  (pe'br<5K),  n.  [Gael,  piobaireachd  pipe  music, 
fr.  piobair  a  piper,  fr.  pioba  pipe,  bagpipe,  from  English. 
See  pipe,  n.]  A  kind  of  Scottish  Highland  bagpipe  music, 
consisting  of  a  set  of  variations,  and  usually  martial, 
pi'ea  (pi'kd),  7i.  [LL.  See  pie,  in  this  sense.]  1.  =  pie, 
Eccl.,  a  collection  of  rules.  Obs. 

2  [Prob.  because  once  used  in  printing  the  service  book.] 
Print.  A  size  of  type.  See  type.  It  is  12  points  (see 
point)  in  depth,  and  is  used  as  a  standard  of  measurement. 

Jtfgp  This  line  is  printed  in  pica. 

double  pica,  a  type  twice  the  size  of  pica ;  two-line  pica. 
Pi'ea  (pi'kd),  7i.  [L.  pica  a  pie,  magpie.  Cf.  pie  magpie.] 

1.  Zool.  The  genus  containing  the  magpies. 

2.  [/.  c.]  [Prob.  because  the  magpie  is  omnivorous.] 
Med.  Vitiated  appetite  ;  craving  for  unnatural  food,  as 
chalk,  ashes,  coal,  etc.,  occurring  esp.  in  man  in  hysteria, 
pregnancy,  and  insanity  ;  clithonophagia.  The  wool  eating 
of  sheep  and  the  licking  disease  of  the  ox  are  forms  of  pica. 


pic  a-dor'  (pYk'd-dor'),  n.  [Sp.]  1.  A  horseman  with  a 

lance,  who  in  a  bullfight  receives  the  first  attack  of  the 
bull  and  excites  him  by  prodding  without  trying  to  kill  him. 

2.  Hence,  an  agile  or  clever  arguer  or  user  of  wit. 
pic'a-mar  (pYk'd-mar),  n.  [L.  pix,  picis ,  pitch  amarus 
bitter.]  An  oily  liquid  extracted  from  wood-tar  creosote. 
It  is  essentially  a  derivative  of  pyrogallol. 
pic  a  rel'  (pYk'd-rgl'),  n.  [F.]  A  small  European  marine 
fish  (Spicara  smai'is)  of  the  family  Maenidae  ;  —  extended 
also  to  allied  species. 

pic'a-resque'  (pTk'd-rSsk'),  a.  [Sp .picaresco,  fr.  Sp. picaro 
rogue  :  cf.  F.  picaresque.]  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  character¬ 
istic  of,  rogues  or  rascals.  Specif. :  Designating,  or  per¬ 
taining  to,  a  style  or  type  of  fiction,  of  Spanish  origin  in 
modern  literature,  in  which  the  principal  character  is  a 
rogue  or  scamp.  The  earliest  example  in  modern  literature 
of  the  picaresque  novel  or  tale  is  the  Spanish  ”  Lazarillo  de 
Tonnes,”  and  another  well-known  Spanish  specimen  is 
Mateo  Aleman’s  “  Guzman  de  Alfarache.”  Le  Sage’s  ”  Gil 
Bias  ”  ranks  as  the  greatest  of  all  such  novels. 

Pi-ca'ri-aB  (pT-ka'ri-e  ;  115),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  fr.  L.  picus  a 
woodpecker.]  Zool.  An  order  of  birds  nearly  equivalent 
to  the  Coraciiformes,  but  never  including  the  owls  and 
often  including  the  parrots  and  cuckoos, 
pi'ea-ro  {Sp.  pe'ka-ro),  n.  [Sp.  picaro.]  Rogue  ;  knave  ; 
sharper;  vagabond.  Obs.  or  Alien. 

pic  a  roon'  (pTk'd-roon'),  n  [Sp.  picardn ,  au£.  of  picaro 
roguish,  n.,  a  rogue.]  1.  A  rogue  ;  rascal ;  thief  ;  brigand. 

2.  A  pirate  ;  corsair  ;  — applied  to  man  or  vessel, 
pic  a  roon',  V.  i.  To  act  or  cruise  as  a  pirate  or  brigand, 
pic  a  roon',  v.  t.  To  act  as  a  pirate  towards  ;  to  prey  upon, 
pic  a-yune'  (plk'd-yoon'),  n.  [Prob.  fr.  F.  picaillon  an 
old  copper  coin  of  Piedmont  worth  a  fraction  of  a  cent,  fr. 
Pr.  picaioun.]  1.  A  small  coin.  See  fippenny  bit.  U.S. 
2  Hence,  a  person  or  thing  of  little  value;  a  trifle;  a  bit; 
—  chiefly  in  phrase,  7iot  uorlh  a  picayune.  Colloq. 
pic'a  yune',  pic'a-yun'ish  (-yooii'Ysh),  a.  Of  little  value; 
petty;  paltry  ;  mean  ;  as,  a  picayunish,  business.  Colloq., 
U.  S.  —  pic  a-yun'ish-ness.  n.  Colloq.,  U.  S. 
pie'ea  dill  (pYk'd-dYl)  I  n.  [OF.  piccadilles  the  divisions 
pie'ea -dil'ly  (-dtl'T)  j  or  pieces  fastened  together  about 
the  brim  of  the  collar  of  a  doublet,  dim.  fr.  Sp.  picado, 
p.  p.  of  picar  to  prick.  Cf.  pick  to  pierce,  pike  sharp  point.] 

1.  A  high,  stiff  collar;  orig.,  a  hem  or  band  of  cut  work 
about  the  edge  of  a  garment,  worn  in  the  17th  century. 

2.  A  supporting  band,  as  of  wire,  under  the  collar  or  ruff. 
Pic  ca-dil'ly  (-dYl'Y  ;  pTk'd-dTPT),  n.  A  famous  London 

street,  of  fine  houses,  clubs,  and  shops,  extending  for  about 
a  mile  from  the  Haymarket  to  Hyde  Park  Corner, 
pic'ca-lil'li  (pik'd-lYPT),  n.  A  pickle,  orig.  East  Indian,  of 
chopped  vegetables  and  pungent  spices, 
pic'co-lo  (plk'o-lo),  n.  [It.,  small.]  Music,  a  A  small, 
shrill  flute,  pitched  an  octave  higher  than  the  ordinary 
flute,  b  An  organ  stop  with  a  high,  piercing  tone. 

Plc'e-a  (pTs'e-d;  pi'se-d),  n.  [L.,  the  pitch  pine,  fr.  pix, 
picis,  pitch.]  But.  A  genus  of  pinaceous  trees,  the  spruces, 
distinguished  from  the  firs  (Abies)  by  leaves  keeled  on 
both  surfaces  and  pendent  cones  with  reflected  scales. 
The  15  species  are  widely  distributed  in  temperate  regions. 
P.  abies  is  the  Norway  spruce;  P.  canadensis ,  the  white 
spruce ;  P.  mariana,  the  black  spruce.  See  spruce. 
pic'e-OU3  (-us),  a.  [L.  piceus,  fr.  pix,  picis,  pitch.]  Of, 
pertaining  to,  or  like,  pitch  ;  inflammable  ;  combustible  ; 
esp.,  in  Zool..  resembling  pitch  in  color. 
pich'i-ci-a'gO  (pYch'T-si-a'go  ;  -a'go),  n.  [Sp.  in  Argentina 
and  Chile,  fr.  Arauca- 
nian pieA*  small Sp. 
ci ego  blind.]  A  sm  al  1 
burrowing  South 
American  armadillo 
( Chlamyphorus  trun- 
catus). 

pich'u-rim  ( p  T  c  h'u- 
rim),  n.,  or  pichurim  bean.  [Tupi  pechury,  pechurim , 
name  of  the  tree.]  One  of  the  thick  cotyledons  of  the 
seed  of  a  Brazilian  lauraceous  tree  (Nectajidra  puchui'y). 
They  are  strongly  aromatic,  and  used  as  a  substitute  for 
nutmegs,  and  also  as  a  stimulant  tonic. 

Pi'cl  (pi'si),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  fr.  L.  picus  a  woodpecker.]  Zool. 
A  group  of  birds  usually  restricted  to  the  woodpeckers  and 
wrynecks  or  to  these  and  the  jacamars,  puff  birds,  barbets, 
and  toucans.  Originally  it  included  also  the  nuthatches, 
creepers,  kingfishers,  and  bee  eaters. 

Pic'i-d®  (pTs'T-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.  See  Pici.]  Zool.  The 
family  comprising  the  woodpeckers  (subfamily  Picin®),  the 
piculets  (subfamily  Picumninae),  and  the  wrynecks  (sub¬ 
family  Iynginae). 

pick  (pik),  n.  [A  var.  of  pike  ;  cf.  also  F.  pic  a  pickax. 
See  pike  a  sharp  point.]  1.  A  heavy  iron  or  steel  tool, 
pointed  at  one  or  both  ends  and  often  curved,  wielded  by 


means  of  a  wooden  handle  inserted  in  an  eye  between  the 
ends, —  used 
in  various  . 

forms  by  1  If 1 

quarry  men , 
road m  a  k  - 
ers,  miners, 
stone  dress¬ 
ers  etc  •  a  1-3  Common  Forms  of  Pick,  1  ;  4  Tumping  Pick  ; 
pickax.  i  Poll  Pick. 

2  A  pike  or  spike  ;  a  sharp  point,  as  one  in  the  center  of 
a  buckler,  the  pointed  end  of  a  staff,  or  the  like.  Obs. 

3.  A  pikestaff  or  pike. 

4-  Any  of  various  pointed  or  pronged  implements,  as  a 
pitchfork,  a  fisherman’s  gaff,  etc.  Now  Scot,  d*  Dial.  Eng. 

5-  A  sharp-pointed  instrument  for  picking; — often  in 
composition;  as,  a  tootli pick;  specif.  :  a  Short  for  tooth¬ 
pick,  picklock,  b  A  plectrum,  as  for  a  mandolin. 

6.  A  narrow  pointed  parcel  of  land  ;  a  gore  ;  =  pike. 

7.  In  playing  cards,  a  diamond  ;  —  usually  pi.  Dial.  Eng. 
pick  (pik),  v.  t.  ;  picked  (pTkt) ;  pick'ino.  [Cf.  pitch  to 

throw.]  1.  To  fix  or  set ;  to  stick  ;  to  pitch,  as  a  tent.  Obs. 

2.  To  throw  ;  pitch  ;  thrust ;  drive  ;  shove.  Obs.  or  Dial. 
Eng.  Scot.  “  High  as  I  could  pick  my  lance.”  Shak. 

3.  To  throw  up  ;  to  vomit ;  —  usually  with  up.  Dial.  Eng. 

4.  To  bear  (young)  prematurely;  to  cast.  Dial.  Eng. 

5.  Weaving.  To  throw  (a  shuttle). 

pick,  v.i.  1.  To  throw  ;  cast ;  specif.  :  Weaving.  To  throw 
the  shuttle  across  the  loom  ;  —  sometimes  with  over. 

2.  To  pitch  or  fall,  as  forward.  Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 

3.  To  be  vomited  ;  —  with  up.  Obs. 

to  pick  on.  a  To  pitch  or  fix  on  ;  to  choose.  Scot.  &  Dial. 
Eng.  b  To  pester ;  tease.  Colloq.  —  to  p.  up.  a  To  im¬ 
prove  gradually  in  health  or  strength  ;  hence,  to  improve 
by  degrees ;  to  get  better.  Colloq. }  U.  S.  b  To  scrape  ac¬ 
quaintance  or  enter  into  conversation.  Colloq.  or  Dial. 
pick,  n.  [See  pick  to  throw.]  1.  Act  of  pitching  or  throw¬ 
ing  :  a  pitch  ;  cast ;  push  ;  shove.  Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 

2.  Weaving  The  blow  that  drives  the  shuttle,  the  rate 
of  speed  of  a  loom  being  reckoned  as  so  many  picks  per 
minute ;  hence,  in  describing  the  fineness  of  a  fabric,  a 
weft  thread  or  filling  yarn  laid  at  right  angles  between  the 
warp  yarns  ;  as,  so  many  picks  to  an  inch. 

3.  An  emetic.  Dial.  Eng. 

pick  (pik),  v.  t.  [ME.  picken ,  pikken,  to  prick,  peck; 
akin  to  Icel.  pikka,  Sw.  picka ,  Dan.  pikke ,  D.  pikken,  G. 
picken,  F.  piquer,  and  peril,  to  W.  pigo.  Cf.  peck,  v ., 
pike  a  sharp  point.]  1.  To  use  a  pointed  instrument  on; 
to  pierce,  indent,  break  up,  penetrate,  or  the  like,  by 
striking  with  a  pointed  implement ;  as,  to  pick  a  road  with 
a  pickax;  also,  to  make  by  picking  ;  as,  to  pick  a  hole. 

2.  To  cleanse  ;  trim  ;  adom  ;  preen.  Obs.  Chaucer. 

3.  To  remove  something  from  with  a  pointed  instrument, 
with  the  fingers,  or  the  like  ;  to  remove  or  relieve  by  using 
the  nails  ;  as,  to  pick  the  teeth  ;  to  pick  a  scab. 

4.  Obs.  Specif.:  a  To  peck;  —  said  of  a  bird,  b  To 
puncture  ;  —  said  of  an  insect. 

5.  To  clear  of,  or  free  from,  matter  of  some  kind,  as  that 
which  is  not  desirable  or  that  which  is  more  desirable, 
with  the  fingers,  or  the  like  ;  to  cleanse  by  the  removal, 
with  or  as  with  the  fingers,  of  worthless  or  unsuitable 
material  or  parts,  or  of  valuable  parts  ;  as,  to  pick  a  goose, 
i.  e.,  clear  it  of  feathers  ;  to  pick  a  bone,  i.  e.,  clear  it  of 
flesh  ;  to  pick  straw  berries,  i.  e.,  remove  the  calyxes. 

6.  To  separate  and  remove  or  to  pull  away,  esp.  with  the 
fingers  ;  to  pluck  ;  to  gather,  as  fruit  from  a  tree,  flowers 
from  the  stalk,  etc. ;  to  cull ;  to  take  up  ;  to  gather  from 
here  and  there ;  to  collect ;  as,  to  pick  apples  ;  to  pick  rags. 

7.  To  gather  or  infer  ;  to  discover.  Obs.  Shak. 

8.  To  take  up  (food),  as  a  bird  with  its  bill ;  of  persons,  to 
eat  daintily  or  mincingly  ;  Colloq.,  to  eat. 

9.  To  choose  ;  to  select;  to  separate  as  desirable  ;  to  cull; 
to  pick  out  ;  as,  to  pick  one’s  company  ;  to  pick  one’s  way. 

10.  Formerly,  to  make  or  find  occasion  for  intentionally; 
as,  to  pick  fault ;  now,  to  create,  give,  or  find  intentionally 
an  occasion  for  (a  quarrel). 

11  To  take  feloniously  or  wrongfully  the  contents  of ;  to 
rob  ;  pilfer;  steal;  —  now  only  in  to  pick  one's  pocket,  purse, 
etc.,  or,  fig.,  brain  or  brains.  Shak. 

12.  To  open  (a  lock)  by  or  as  by  a  wire. 

13.  To  separate  or  pull  apart  by  a  sharp  point,  points,  or 
the  like  ;  as,  to  pick  matted  wool,  cotton,  oakum,  etc. 

3.4.  To  pull  or  pluck  (the  strings  of  a  musical  instrument) 
with  a  plectrum  or  with  the  fingers  to  cause  vibrations; 
hence,  to  play  (a  stringed  instrument,  as  the  banjo).  U.  S. 
Syn.  —  See  choose. 

to  have  a  bone  to  pick  with,  to  have  a  subject  for  dispute  or 
quarrel  with  ;  to  have  something  needing  explanation, 
or  the  like.  —  to  p.  a  bone  with,  to  quarrel  with,  as  dogs  quar¬ 
rel  over  a  bone.  Colloq.  —  to  p.  a  hole  in,  to  find  or  reveal  a 


icarcf.  F.pian.]  Med.  Framhoc- 
siaor  a  tumorcharacteristic  of  it. 
plane.  +  peony. 
planer.  -{•  pioneer. 

I)  plan-gen'do  <  pyiin-j5n'd5),  a. 
fit.,  p.  nr.  of  piangere  to  weep, 
lament.]  Music.  Plaintive. 
pi:an'ic  ( pY-ftn'Yk ),  a.  Of  or  per¬ 
taining  to  pian,  or  frambeesia. 
pi'a-ni'no  (pe'd-ne'no  ;  It. 
pya-),  n.  [It.,  dim.  of  piano , 
adj.  Sec  piano.]  Music.  A 
pianette,  or  small  upright  piano. 
pia-ni8'si-mo  (p5;d-nYs'Y-m8  ; 
pya-nes'sS-m?)),  a.  lit.,  superl. 
of  piano.]  Music.  Very  soft ;  — 
a  direction  to  execute  a  passage 
as  softly  as  possible.  Abbr.  pit. 
pia  niste'  (pya'nest'),  n.  JF.j 
A  pianist ;  -  often  used  in  Eng¬ 
lish  as  if  feminine, 
pi  a-nla'tic(pe  d-nTs'tYk),a.  Of 
or  pert,  to  a  pianist  or  pianists, 
pianist’s  cramp.  Painful  spasm 
of  the  muscles  of  the  forearm, 
due  to  excessive  piano  playing. 
Pi-an'ke-shaw,  -ki-shaw  (pT- 
ap'kY-shd),  n.  One  of  a  tribe  of 
Algonquian  hidians,orig.aband  1 
of  the  Miami. 

pi'an-net.  pl'a-net'  (p!'d-ngt), 
n.  [Cf.  pik  magpie,  also  F.  mo- 
net,  a  kind  of  woodpecker.]  a 
Magpie,  b  Lesser  woodpecker, 
c  Oyster  catcher.  Local,  Rng. 
pia'no  (  pya'n5),  n. ;  pi.  pi  am  | 
-ne).  [It.  Sec  piano.)  A  flo<  : 


of  a  building  ••  a  story.  —  pia'no 
no'bi-le  (no'b?-la)  [It.  nobile 
noble],  Arch., the  principal  story 
of  a  house,  esp.  if  pretentious, 
i!  pia'no,  a.  $r  adv.  [It.,  even, 
smooth,  soft,  fr.  L.  planus  even, 
level.]  Music.  Soft ;  — a  direc¬ 
tion  to  the  perfornn  r  to  execute 
a  passage  softly  or  with  dimin¬ 
ished  volume  of  tone.  Abbr.  /*. 
pi-an'o  deal  (pl-fln'5).  IVhist. 
[It.  piano  plain,  simple.]  An 
easy  deal  to  play,  esp.  one 
which  in  duplicate  whist  results 
in  the  same  score  at  each  table, 
piano  failure  Pianist’s  cramp, 
pi-an'o-fort'ist.  /».  Pianist,  k. 
pi-an'o  graph  (pY-ftn'8-^ruf ),  n. 
f  piano  +  -graph.]  music  A 
form  of  melograph  applied  to  a 
piano. 

pi  a-no'la  (pe'd-nS'ld),  n.  A 
lorm  of  mechanical  piano 
player.  Trade  Xante. —  pi  a- 
no'list,  n. 

piano  player’s  cramp.  Pianist’s 
cramp. 

pi'a-not  {dial.  pT'd-m/t :  pT'- 
mZt).  Var.  of  imann  et.  Obs.  or 
Scot.  5 r  Dial.  Eng. 
pi-an'o-vl'o-lin',  n.  The  har- 
rnonichord. 

pi  a-rhae'mi-a,  pi'ar-rhae'mi-a, 
or  -rhe'mi-a  (pI'd-re'mY-d),  n. 
[NL.  ;  Gr.  rrc ap  fat  4-  -hsemia  = 
--EM i a .]  Presence  of  fat  in  the 

blood. 


Pi-ar'o-pus  ( pT-ftr'8-p  Ci  s).  n. 
Dot.  A  small  genus  of  mostly 
tropical  pontederiaceous  hunt¬ 
ing  aquatic  herbs,  having  clus¬ 
tered  leaves  and  solitary  or  spi- 
cate  flowers  with  n  showy  peri¬ 
anth  and  six  stamens  /'.  cras- 
sipes  is  the  water  hyacinth 
pi-ae'a-ba,  pi-as'sa-va  (pY-fts'd- 
vd).  Vurs.  of  IMASSABA. 
pi-as'tre.  Var.  of  piaster. 
pi'at.  Dial.  Eng.  var.  of  pjet, 
magpie. 

pi-a'tion  (pT-a'shiln),  n.  [L. 
piatio.  See  piacle.]  An  aton¬ 
ing  or  expiating.  Obs.  or  B. 

II  piat'ti  <  pyat'te),  n.  pi.  [It., 
prop.,  plates.]  Music.  Cymbals, 
pi-az'ine  ( pT-H/'Yn  ;  -en  ;  184), 
n.  Also  pi-az'in.  =  paraimaz- 
ine.  See  DIAZINE. 
pi-az'zaed  (pY-Hz/dd).  a.  Fur¬ 
nished  with  piazzas  or  a  piazza, 
pi-az'za-less.  a.  See  -less. 

piaz-zet'ta  (pyiit-sPt'tu),  n. 
[It.]  A  small  piazza  or  square, 
pi-az'zi-an  (pY-fcz'Y-rtn  ;  pyiit'- 
sS-dn),  a.  Of.  pertaining  to,  or 
of  the  nature  of,  a  piazza, 
pibauld.  +  piebald. 

pibbll.  +  PEBBLE. 

pib'ble  (pYb'’l).  Obs.  or  dial. 
Eng.  var.  of  pebble. 
pib'conV  (pYb'kdrn').  n.  [W. 
pib  pipe  4-  corn  horn.]  Welsh 
wind  instrument  or  pipe,  with 
a  horn  nt  each  end.  Obs. 


pible.  PEBBLE 

pic  (pYk).  Var.  of  pik. 

pic.  Obs.  or  dial.  Eng.  var.  of 

PICK,  pitch. 

(I  pic  (pek),  n.  [F  ]  Card  Play¬ 
ing  =  1st  PIQUE. 

pic.  n.  [F.]  A  peak.  Obs 
II  pi-ca'cno(pf-kii'cho),  n.  [Sp., 
ix.pico  peak.]  A  large,  acute, 
isolated  hill  ;  a  butte, 
pic'a-dill  +  piccadill. 
pic  a-du'ra  (pYk'd-doo'rd),  n. 
T^p.]  Cut  tobacco  forcigarettes 
Pi'cae  (pl'se),  n.  pi.  [NL.  See 
Pica.J  Zoo).  A  Linniean  order 
of  birds  including  most  of  the 
recent  order  Coraciiformes  and 
also  the  parrots,  cuckoos,  and 
certain  passerine  forms, 
picage.  ^  pickaoe. 
pi'eal  (pT'kdl),  a.  Pert  to,  or 
of  the  nature  of,  pica,  or  vitiated 
appetite;  vitiated  (as  to  appetite), 
pic'a-nln  ny.  Var.  of  picka¬ 
ninny.  [Beohard.I 

Pic'ard  (pYk'ard).  Corrupt,  of  | 
pic'ard.  u.  A  small  vessel  used 
in  river  or  coast  trading.  Obs. 
Pic'ard,  a.  Of.  belonging  to, or 
coming  from,  Pieardv. 

Pic'ard  (pYk'drd.  P.  pe'kiir'), 
n.  ( F.  J  A  Frenchman  of  Picardy, 
formerly  a  province  of  France. 
Pic'ard.  a.  Eccl.  Hist.  One  of 
a  sect  of  Adamites  in  the  15th 
century ;  — from  one  Picard  of 
Flanders.  See  Adamite,  2. 


pic'ar-dll.  +  piccadill. 
pi-ca'ri-an  (pY-ka'rY-rln;  115),  a. 
zool.  Of  or  pert,  to  the  Picari®. 
— -ii.  One  of  the  Picaria* 
Pi-ca'ri-i(-T),  n.pl.  [NL.]  Zool. 
A  group  practically  equiv.  to  the 
Picari®  with  the  Clamatores. 
pic  a-roon'.Var.of  pickaroon 
picary.  +  peccary. 
pic'a-ry,  a.  Pical. 
piccage.  -^pickaoe  [ninny.1 
pic'ca-nin'ny  Var.  of  picka-J 
picche  +  pick,  pitch. 
picchen.  ^  pitch. 
p  1  c  c  he-t  a'to  (p  Y  k'5-t  ii't5), 
a.  [It.  picchettato.~\  Music 
Spiccato.  [piccolo.  I 

pic'co-lo-ist.  n.  A  player  on  the| 
piccolo  piano.  A  small  upright 
pianoforte. 

pic-co'tah.  Var.  of  picotah. 
pice  (pTs),  7i.  [See  pice,  the 
coin.]  See  weight. 
pice.  +  piece  Jcoin.I 

pice  (pTs),  7i.  (Hind. paisa.]  See| 
pi'cene  (pT'sen),  n.  [See  pice- 
ous.]  Chew.  A  fluorescent  crys¬ 
talline  hydrocarbon, 
from  the  pitchy  residue  of  coal 
tar  or  petroleum.  It  is  a  deriva¬ 
tive  of  dinaphthyl. 

Pi-ce'ni-an  (pY-se'nY-an),  n. 
TL.  Picenum  a  district  in  eastern 
Italy.]  A  Sabellian  dialect  of 
ancient  Italy. 

pi-cen'ic  (pT-sSn'Yk;  -se'nYk),a. 
Chem.  Designating  a  monoba¬ 


sic  acid,  C20H13CO2H,  obtained 
by  oxidizing  picene. 
plcforck.  P1CKFORK.  [pitch. I 
pich.  Obs.  or  ref  sp.  var.  of | 
piche.  +  pitch. 
pichel.  -J-pightle.  [pitcher.I 
pich'er.  Obs.  or  ref.  sp.  var.  of | 
pi'chi  (pe'che),  71  (Araueani- 
an  J  The  herbage  of  a  Chilean 
shrub  ( Fabiana  imbrieata), 
used  as  a  tonic  and  diuretic, 
pich  i-cha'go  (pYch'T-chii'gO ; 
-cha'go).  Var.  of  piciiiciago. 
picht  Obs.  or  ref.  sp.  pret.  81 
p.  p.  of  pitch. 
pich'til.  +  l'lGHTLE. 
pi-chu'ric  (pY-chCo'rtk),  a. 
[From  pichurim.]  Laurie, 
pich'y.  Pitchy.  Ref.  Sp. 
pic'i-form  (pYs'Y-fdrm  ;  pl'sY-), 
a.  Zool.  a  Like  a  woodpecker, 
b  Of  or  pert,  to  the  Piciformes 
Pic'i-for'mes  (pYs'Y-fbr'mcz).  n. 
)>l.  [NL.  See  Picus ;  -form.] 
Zool.  A  group  of  birds  in  older 
classifications  including  the 
woodpeckers,  toucans,  barbets, 
colics,  kingfishers,  hornbills, 
and  other  related  groups;  later 
restricted  to  the  woodpeckers. 
Pl-ci'nae  (pY-sl'ne), n.pl  [NL.] 
Zool.  See  PiciDiE. 
pl'cine  (pl'sln  ;  -sYn  ;  183),  a. 
[L.  pirns  woodpecker.]  Zool. 
( >f  or  pert,  to  woodpeckers, 
pick,  71.  pike,  weapon  }  PIC, 
measure  ;  pike,  peak. 
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PICK 
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PICKWICK 


flaw  or  blemish  in ;  as,  to  pick  a  hole  in  a  person’s  repu¬ 
tation,  —to  pick  a  hole  in  one's  coat  or  Jacket,  to  find  or  re- 
veal  a  fault  or  blemish  m  one. 

You  see  I  am  glad  to  pick'  a  hole  in  h  is  jacket.  Scott 
—  to  p.  a  thank  or  thanka,  to  curry  favor.. '  obs.  —  to  p.  In  to 
work  or  put  m,  as  the  shadow  in  a  painting.  —  to  p  off  ’  a 
To  pluck  ;  to  remove  by  picking  b  To  shoot  or  bring  down 
one  by  one  ;  as,  sharpshooters  pick  ojf  the  enemy  —  to  p 
out.  a  To  take  out  by  picking.  bToselect.  cTogain.  obs 
d  To  distinguish  or  make  out  by  nice  use  of  the  mind  or 
senses;  as,  to  pick  out  a  meaning,  c  To  play  (a  tune  or 
piece  of  music)  by  finding  its  notes  on  an  instrument  i  To 
adorn  ;  ornament.  Obs., except  specif.,  to  relieve The  ground 
color  of,  as  with  contrasting  lines ;  to  variegate  •  as  to 
pick  out  any  dark  stuff  with  bright  colors.  -  to  p.  to  pieces 
to  pull  .apart  piece  by  piece;  hence,  to  analyze;  esp.,  to 
censure  m  detail.  —  to  p.  up.  a  To  break  up  or  extract  with 
a  pick,  b  To  take  up,  as  with  the  fingers,  c  To  get  by  re¬ 
peated  ettorts  ;  to  gam  or  acquire  by  improving  one’s  op- 
portunities;  as,  to  pick  up  a  livelihood;  to  pick  up  news, 
d  To  take  up,  in.  or  along,  as  something  found,  overtaken, 
or  the  like  ;  as,  the  coach  picks  up  passengers,  e  To  come 
upon  ;  find  ;  specif.,  t9  bring  into  the  range  of  vision,  f  To 
put  on  again  or  regain  (flesh),  g  To  pluck  up  or  regain 
(courage  or  spirit),  h  To  make  tidy  or  put  in  order  (a 
room).  U.  S.  1  To  scrape  acquaintance  with;  to  enter  in¬ 
formally  into  conversation  or  companionship  with, 
pick  (ptk),  v.  i.  1.  To  do  clearing  or  stripping;  gnaw.  Scot. 

2.  To  eat  slowly,  sparingly,  daintily,  mincingly,  or  by 
morsels  ;  to  nibble  ;  Slang  or  Colloq .,  to  eat.  Dryden. 
3-  To  search  carefully  ;  to  choose  with  care. 

4.  To  steal  in  a  small  way;  to  pilfer ;  —  now  used  as  a  sort 
of  euphemism,  chiefly  in  the  phrase  pick  and  steal. 

To  keep  my  hands  from  picking  and  stealing. 

,  Bk.  of  Com.  Prayer. 

to  pick  at.  a  To  try  to  pull ;  to  subject  to  a  picking  or 
pulling  ;  as,  to  pick  at  the  bedclothes,  b  To  find  fault  with 
continually  ;  to  nag  at ;  to  worry  or  set  upon.  Now  U.  S. 
&  Dial.  Eng.  —  to  p.  on  or  upon.  =  to  pick  at  b.  Dial.  U.  S. 
pick  (pTk),  n.  [From  pick  to  pierce.]  1.  Act  of  picking; 
specif.  :  a  A  blow  with  a  pointed  instrument,  b  Of  a 
quarrel,  a  giving  occasion.  Rare,  c  Act  of  choosing  or 
selecting ;  choice  ;  right  or  privilege  of  selection  ;  also, 
that  which  is  or  would  be  chosen  first  ;  the  choicest  or 
best;  as,  to  have  one’s  pick;  the  pick  of  the  flock. 

2.  The  taking  of  a  bit  or  small  amount  of  food,  as  that 
which  a  bird  takes  at  one  peck  ;  a  small  quantity  of  food  ; 
a  meal,  esp.  a  scanty  one.  Obs.  or  Scot.  <t*  Dial.  Eng. 

3.  Print.  A  particle,  as  of  hardened  ink,  dirt,  or  paper, 
embedded  in  the  hollow  of  a  letter  and  causing  a  Rpot 
on  a  printed  sheet ;  also,  an  extra  particle  of  metal,  or  the 
like,  on  an  electrotype  or  stereotype  plate  ;  hence,  a  spot 
or  blot  due  to  such  a  particle;  —  so  called  because  the  par¬ 
ticle  is  picked  out,  as  with  a  needle  or  bodkin. 

4.  The  portion  or  quantity  of  a  crop  gathered  at  one  time  ; 
a  picking,  as  of  hops,  fruit,  or  the  like. 

5.  Painting.  That  which  is  picked  in,  as  with  a  pencil. 

6.  One  of  the  spots  or  pips  of  dice.  Obs.  tfc  R. 

pick'a  baclr  (pTk'a-bi£k/),  adv.  Also  pickback ,  pickapack , 
etc.  [Orig.  uncert.]  On  the  back  or  shoulders  ;  as,  to 
ride  pickaback. 

pick'age  (pik'aj),  pie'eage,  n.  [LL.  picagium ,  fr.  F. 
piquer  to  prick.]  O.  Eng.  Law.  Toll  paid' at  fairs  for 
leave  to  break  ground  for  booths,  etc. 
pick'a-nln'ny  (pik'a-nTn'T),  n.  ;  pi.  -nies  (-Tz).  [Dim.  of 
Sp.  pequeno  little,  young,  or  Pg.  pequeno.']  1.  A  little 
one  ;  a  small  child  ;  —  applied  to :  a  In  the  United  States 
and  West  Indies,  a  negro  or  colored  child,  b  In  Africa, 
a  child  of  any  of  various  native  races,  as  the  Kafirs,  c  In 
Australia,  a  child  of  one  of  the  aboriginal  races. 

2.  A  child.  Humorous. 

pick'a-nln'ny,  cl_  Very  small  or  young  ;  tiny, 
pick  a-roon'  (-roon'),  n.  [Of.  F.  piqueron  (Cotgrave)  a 
spur.]  A  piked  pole  with  a  hook,  used  by  lumbermen  in 
river  driving  and  by  tracklayers  in  aligning  railroad  ties, 
plck'ax',  pick'axe7  (pik'Xks'),  n.  [A  corruption  of  ME. 
pikois ,  pikeis ,  F.  picois ,  fr.  pic.  See  pick  a  pickax,  pike 
a  sharp  point.]  A  tool  with  a  curved  or  straight  blade 
pointed  at  both  ends  or  with  a  point  at  one  end  and  a 
transverse  edge  or  blunt  end  at  the  other,  and  a  handle  in¬ 
serted  at  the  middle  ;  a  pick  or  mattock, 
pick  dressing:-  Arch.  In  cut  stonework,  a  facing  made  by 
a  pointed  tool,  leaving  the  surface  in  little  pits, 
picked  (pTkt ;  formerly  pTk'Sd),  p.  a.  [See  pick  to  pierce.] 

1.  Cleared  or  cleansed,  as  of  worthless  matter,  by  picking. 

2.  Adorned;  trim;  spruce;  dainty;  fastidious.  Obs. 

3.  Carefully  selected  ;  chosen  ;  as,  picked  men. 

4.  Purposely  caused  or  made  ;  sought ;  —  said  of  a  quarrel, 
plck'ed  (pik'Sd  ;  pTkt),  a.  Pointed  ;  peaked  ;  piked  ;  spiny. 

Obs.,  Archaic ,  or  Dial.,  exc.  in  picked  dogfish,  the  spiny 
dogfish.  See  dogfish. 

pick  eer'  (pTk-er'),  v.  i.  .  picK-EERED'(-erd') ;  pick-eer'ing. 
[Prob.  fr.  F.  picorer  to  go  marauding,  orig.,  to  go  to  steal 
cattle,  ultimately  fr.  L.  pecus ,  pecoris ,  cattle;  cf.  F.  pi- 
corke ,  Sp.  pecorea ,  robbery  by  straggling  soldiers.]  1.  To 
maraud  ;  pillage  ;  privateer  ;  pirate.  Cf.  picaroon,  v.  Obs. 

2.  To  skirmish  in  advance  of  an  army;  hence,  to  skir¬ 
mish  ;  reconnoiter ;  scout.  Specif.  :  a  To  skirmish  amo¬ 
rously  ;  to  flirt.  Obs.  b  To  bicker  or  wrangle.  Obs. 


pick'er  (ptk'er),  n.  [From  pick  to  throw.]  Weaving.  The 
piece  that  impels  the  shuttle  through  the  warp, 
pick'er  (plk'er),  n.  [From  pick  to  pierce,  prick,  pluck.] 
1;  One  that  picks,  in  any  sense ;  specif.,  one  who  uses  a 
pick  ;  one  who  gathers,  chooses,  seeks  occasion,  etc.  ;  a 
thief ;  a  pick  ;  as,  a  cotton  picker.  “  Pickers  and  steal¬ 
ers”  (i.  e.,  the  fingers  or  hands).  Shak. 

2.  Mach.  A  machine  for  picking  fibrous  materials  to  pieces 
so  as  to  loosen  and  separate  the  fiber. 

3.  Any  of  various  tools  or  instruments;  as:  a  Firearms. 
A  priming  wire  to  clean  a  vent.  Obs.  or  R.  b  A  tooth¬ 
pick.  c  A  picklock,  d  A  tool  used  in  touching  up  elec¬ 
trotypes.  e  A  tool  to  clear  out  small  openings. 

pick'er  el  (-el),  n.  [Dim.  of  pike,  the  fish.]  1.  A  young 
or  small  pike.  Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 

Bet  [better]  is,  quoth  he,  a  pike  than  a  pickerel.  Chaucer. 

2.  a  In  America,  sometimes,  the  pike  regardless  of  size  or 
age;  specif.,  any  of  several  smaller  species  of  the  pike 
family,  esp.  Esox  reticulatus ,  which  attains  a  length  of 
about  two  feet,  and  is  a  good  food 
fish.  It  inhabits  lakes  and  streams 


Pickerel  (Esox  reticu -  ®  8 

lutus ) 

in  the  Eastern  and  Southern  States.  Two  very  small 
species  (E.  americanus,  the  banded  pickerel,  and  E .  vrr- 
iniculatus)  are  found  in  the  Atlantic  States  and  Middle 
West  respectively,  b  The  wall-eyed  pike. 

Pickerel  frog.  A  brown  frog  (Rana  palustris)  of  eastern 
North  America  having  squarish  dark  spots  on  the  back. 
Pickerel  weed  a  An  American 
monocotyledonous  plant  ( Pon - 
'tederia  cordata)  growing  in  shal¬ 
low  water  of  streams  and  ponds. 

It  has  spikes  of  blue  flowers  and 
cordate  or  sagittate  leaves. 

Also,  any  other  species  of  Pon- 
tederia.  b  Any  of  various  other 
plants  growing  in  still  water,  as 
species  of  Potamogeton. 
pick'er  ing  (-Tng),  n.  [Probably 
a  corruption  of  pickerel.]  a  A 
pickerel,  b  The  sauger. 
pick'er— up',  n.  One  who  picks 
up ;  specif.,  Woolgrowing,  in 
Australia,  a  workman  employed 
at  shearing  time  to  pick  up 
each  fleece  as  it  falls  from  the 
shears,  roll  it  up,  and  carry  it 
to  the  sorting  table.  Pickerel  Weed, 

pick'et  (pTk'gt;  -Tt;  151),  n.  [F.  piquet,  properly  dim.  of 
pique  spear,  pike.  See  pike  a  sharp  point.]  1.  A  pointed  or 
sharpened  stake,  post,  peg,  or  pale;  as  :  a  A  pale  used  in 
making  fences,  b  A  stake  used  in  making  stockades,  c 
A  stake  in  fortifications  and  encampments  marking  bounds 
and  angles,  d  A  stake  or  peg  used  for  tethering  horses, 
e  A  peg  for  a  tent  rope,  f  A  stake  on  which  in  a  former 
mode  of  military  punishment  the  offender  was  forced  to 
stand  with  one  foot. 

2.  Standing  on  a  picket  as  a  military  punishment.  Obs. 

3.  Mil.  a  A  detached  body  of  soldiers  serving  to  guard  an 
army  from  surprise,  and  to  oppose  reconnoitering  parties 
of  the  enemy  ;  — sometimes  called  outlying  picket ;  specif., 
a  detachment  sent  out  from  the  support  in  a  system  of  out¬ 
posts,  which  itself  sends  out  in  advance  the  sentinels.  See 
outpost,  b  A  detachment  kept  ready  in  camp  for  such 
duty  ;  —  sometimes  called  inlying  picket,  c  A  detail  to 
bring  in  those  who  have  overstayed  leave,  etc.  Rare. 

4.  By  extension,  a  person  posted  by  a  labor  organization 
at  an  approach  to  the  place  of  work  affected  by  a  strike 
to  ascertain  the  workmen  going  and  coming  and  persuade 
or  otherwise  influence  them  to  quit  working  there. 

5.  Firearms.  An  elongated  bullet  of  cylindro-conoidal 
form.  Obs.  or  R. 

6.  SurV.  =  RANGE  POLE. 

pick'et,  v.  t.  1.  To  inclose,  fasten,  fence,  or  fortify  with 
pickets,  or  pointed  stakes  ;  to  palisade. 

2.  To  tether  to  or  as  to  a  picket ;  as,  to  picket  a  horse. 

3.  To  punish  by  the  use  of  a  picket.  Obs.  or  Hist. 

4.  Mil.  a  To  guard,  as  a  camp  or  road,  by  an  outlying 
picket,  b  To  post  as  a  picket. 

5.  To  post  watchers  at  the  approaches  to  (a  place  of  em¬ 
ployment  affected  by  a  strike)  in  order  to  ascertain  those 
who  work  there  and  persuade  them,  or  otherwise  influence 
them,  to  give  up  the  work.  See  picket,  n.,  4. 

pick'et,  v.  i.  To  take  up  the  station  and  duties  of  a  picket, 
military  or  labor ;  to  do,  or  go  on,  picket  duty, 
picket  guard-  Mil.  a  A  detail,  often  of  horse  and  foot, 
kept  in  readiness  in  case  of  alarm,  b  A  picket  guarding  a 
particular  position.  Rare. 

picket  line.  Mil.  a  A  position  held  bv  a  line  of  pickets, 
b  A  rope  t  — ch  horses  are  secured,  esp.  while  being 
groomed ;  a  aether. 


pick.  Obe.  or  dial.  Eng.  var.  of 
pique.  [var.  of  pitch.  I 

pick  Obs.  or  Scot.  &  dial.  Eng.  | 
pick,  n.  [F.  pique.]  In  playing 
cards, a  spade.  Scot,  or  Dial.  Eng. 
pick.  a.  Picked  ;  best.  Colloq. 
pick'a-ble,  a.  See -able. 
pick'a  del.  *f*  piccadill. 
pickadevant.  pickadevaunt. 
PICKS  DEV  A  NT. 

plckant.  d*  piquant. 
pickante  -j*  piquant,  [back.  I 
pick'a  pack'.  Var.  of  picka-I 
pickard.  +  picard. 
pick'a  ro.  d*  picaro. 
pick  a-roon'.  d*  picaroon. 
plck'a-ter  nie.  Var.  of  pictar- 
nie. 

plck'ax,  pick'axe',  v.  t.  tf  i.  To 
work  or  remove  with  a  pickax, 
pickax.  <>r  pickaxe,  team.  A 
unicorn  team.  [back. I 

plck'back'.  Var.  of  picka-| 
picke.  d*  pike,  pitch. 
pickedevant.  n.  [Cf.  pike  a 
sharp  point,  peak  a  point, 
picked  pointed.  The  second 
part  is  F.  rlevant  before.]  A 
Vandyke  beard.  Obs. 
plck'ed-ly,  adv.  of  picked,  p.  a. 
(esp.  sense  2).  Obs. 


pick'ed-ness,  n.  See  -ness; 
picked, j>.  a.  (sense  2).  Obs. 
pick-eer,  n.  A  skirmish.  Obs. 
pick  eer'er,  n.  One  who  pick- 
eers.  Obs. 

plck'el.  +  pickle,  piohtle. 
pick'el.  Var.  of  pikf.l. 
i|  Pick  el-hau'be  (pYk^l-hou'- 
D5),  n. ;  pi.  -hauben  (-ben). 
[G.j  Spiked  helmet  worn  by 
German  soldiers. 

||  Pick'el-hering  (-haTYng),  n. 
[G.  Cf.  picklk-herri.no.]  Stock 
name  for  the  fool  or  merry-an¬ 
drew  in  old  German  comedy. 
The  name, it  is  thought,  was  first 
assumed  by  an  Englishman, 
Robert  Reynolds.  In  the  early 
17th  century  he  trnveled  in  Ger¬ 
many  with 'a  company  of  stroll¬ 
ing  comedians  and  created  a 
tvpe  which  lasted  forn  century, 
pick 'ell  d*  PIOHTLE,  PICKLE. 
Pick'er  lng  gov'er-nor  (pTk'Pr- 
Ing).  [After  Thomas  R.  Pick¬ 
ering,  of  Portland,  Conn.]  See 
governor,  n  .  5. 

Plck'er-ing’s  tree  toad  or  frog. 
[After  Charles  Pickering  (1H0.>- 
/8),  American  physician.]  The 
piping  frog. 


pickeroon.  d*  picaroon. 
pick'er-y  (pTk'?r-Y),  n.  Scots 
Law.  Petty  theft, 
pick'er-y.  d*  peccary. 
jick'et.  Var.  of  piquet. 
pick'et  (pYk'Yt),  n.  A  tern. 
Loral .  Eng. 

pick'et.  pick-ette'.  piquet. 
pick  e  tee',  d*  picotee. 
pick  et-eer',  n.  A  man  em¬ 
ployed  as  a  picket  during  a 
strike.  Trade-Union  Cant. 
pick'et-ing.  p.  pr.  4*  rb.  n.  of 
picket.  [Local,  U.  5.1 

picket  tail.  The  pintail  duck.  I 
pick'fault'.u.  Faultfinder.  Obs- 
pick 'fork  .  n.  A  pitchfork.  Obs. 
or  Dial.  Eng. 

pick  glass  A  magnifying  glass 
for  comparing  yarns,  etc. 
pick'goose  .  PEAXOOOSE. 
pick  hammer  A  pick  with  one 
end  sharp  and  the  other  blunt, 
pick 'hatch  .  d*  pickthatch. 
pick'ie-man  (plk'T-mdfn;,  n.  A 
pik  email.  Scot, 
pick  ie-maw'  (p  Yk'Y-m  6'),  n. 
[Cf.  PicKMAW.j  The  h  lack¬ 
headed  gull.  Scot. 
pick'ie-tar.  Var.  of  pictarne. 
picking  peg  =  1st  picker. 


pick'it.  d*  peaked,  lean, 
pickitivant.  +  pukkuevant. 
pick'l.  Tickle.  Ref.  Sp. 
pick 'Id.  Pickled.  Ref.  Sp. 
pick'le.  Obs.  or  dial.  Eng.  var. 
of  PIOHTLE. 

Pick'le,  Per'e-grine(pPr'?-grYn, 
plk'’l  ;  pgr'P-gren).  The  sav¬ 
age,  ungrateful,  and  profligate 
hero  of  Smollett’s  **  Adventures 
of  Peregrine  Pickle."  He  de¬ 
lights  in  practical  jokes, 
pick'led.  a.  Speckled.  Obs. 
pickle  green,  a  Scheele’s green. 
D  Paris  green, 
pickle  plant.  Pickleweed 
pick'ler.  n.  One  who  pickles, 
or  eats  sparingly.  Ohs. 
pick'le- weed',  n.  =  glass- 
wort  a. 

pick'lin,  pick 'ling,  ti.  A  kind 
of  coarse  linen  or  fine  canvas. 
Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 
pick'ling.  a.  (Perh.  fr.  pickle 
to  clean  or  nibble. J  Mediocre  ; 
pnltrv.  Obit 

pick'ling.  n.  A  painful  skin 
eruption  of  workers  in  arsenic 
works,  due  to  uncleanliness. 

fiick'lock',  a.  UPed  in  picking 
ocks  ;  as,  a  picklock  key. 


plck'ing  (pTk'Tug),  n.  1.  Act  of  one  that  picks;  as: 
a  Act  of  digging  or  breaking  up,  as  with  a  pick,  b  Act 
of  choosing,  plucking,  seeking  occasion,  etc.  c  Thieving; 
pilfering,  d  Mining.  Rough  sorting  of  ore.  e  Masonry. 
Dabbing.  See  1st  dab,  2.  f  Weaving.  The  driving  of  the 
shuttle  through  the  warp  sley. 

2  That  which  is  or  may  be  picked  or  picked  up;  that 
which  is  got  by  picking ;  amount  picked;  a  scrap;  pi., 
portions  picked  up  or  out,  as  refuse  matter  from  wool. 

3.  That  which  is  pilfered  or  privately  or  surreptitiously 
picked  up  as  a  perquisite  ;  —  usually  in  pi. 

4.  A  soft  or  not  fully  burned  brick. 

5.  pi.  Pulverized  oyster  shells  used  in  walks.  Eng. 
plck'ing,  p.  a.  1.  That  picks  (in  various  senses). 

2.  Nice  ;  finical ;  fastidious.  Cf.  picked,  p.  a.,  2.  Obs. 
pick'le  (pik'’l),  n.  Scot.  &  Dial.  Eng.  1.  A  grain  or 
corn,  as  of  barley  or  wheat,  or,  formerly,  of  sand. 

2.  A  small  quantity  or  amount;  a  little,  a  bit;  —  used 
without  of.  “  The  little  pickle  money.”  Stevenson. 

pick'le,  7i.  [Cf.  D.  pekel ;  peril,  akin  to  E.  pick  to  pierce, 
prick,  pluck.]  1.  a  A  salt-and-water  solution  for  preserv¬ 
ing  or  corning  fish,  meat,  etc.  ;  brine,  b  Vinegar,  plain 
or  spiced,  for  preserving  vegetables,  fish,  eggs,  oysters,  etc. 

2.  Any  article  of  food  that  has  been  preserved  in  brine 
or  in  vinegar ;  —  usually  in  pi. 

3.  Metal  Work.  A  bath  of  dilute  sulphuric  or  nitric  acid, 
etc.,  to  remove  burnt  sand,  scale  rust,  etc.,  from  the  sur¬ 
face  of  castings,  or  other  articles  of  metal,  or  to  brighten 
them  or  improve  their  color. 

4.  A  preservative  solution,  as  of  alcohol  or  formalin.  Cant. 
5-  A  condition  or  situation,  esp.  an  unpleasant  or  difficult 
one  ;  a  sorry  plight ;  a  predicament ;  —  often  with  a  qual¬ 
ifying  word.  “  How  cam’st  thou  in  this  pickle  t  ”  Shak. 

6.  A  state  of  drunkenness.  Slang. 

7.  A  person,  as  a  boy,  who  is  troublesome  or  mischievous  ; 
as,  a  little  pickle.  Colloq. 

in  pickle, ready  for  use;  prepared  ;  as,  to  keep  a  rod  in  pickle. 
pick'le,  v.  1. ;  pick'led  (-’Id);  pick'ling  (-ling).  1.  To 
preserve,  season,  or  steep  in  pickle;  to  treat  with  some 
kind  of  pickle  ;  as,  to  pickle  herrings  or  cucumbers. 

2.  To  rub  salt,  or  salt  and  vinegar,  on  (the  back),  or  on  the 
back  of  (a  person),  after  flogging.  Obs.  or  Hist. 

3.  Metal  Work.  To  treat  with,  or  steep  in,  pickle. 

4.  To  give  an  antique  appearance  to  ;  —  said  of  copies  or 
imitations  of  paintings  by  the  old  masters. 

pick'le,  v.  t.  [Dim.  &  freq.  of  pick  to  peck,  prick.] 

1.  Prob.,  to  clean  by  picking  in  a  small  way.  Obs. 

2  To  pick  by  bits  or  in  a  small  way;  to  peck  ;  nibble  ; 
to  eat  sparingly  or  mincingly.  Chiefly  Scot,  cfc  Dial.  Eng. 
pick'le,  v.  i.  Notv  Chiejly  Scot.  1.  To  pick  a  little  at  a 
time  ;  to  eat  sparingly  or  mincingly. 

2.  To  trifle  ;  dawdle;  piddle. 

3.  To  practice  petty  thieving  ;  to  pilfer. 

to  pickle  in,  or  ont  of,  one’s  ain  poke  nook  or  pock  nenk,  to  de¬ 
pend  on  one’s  own  exertions.  Scot.  Scott. 

pick'led  (pTk'’ld),  pret.  d-  p.  p.  of  pickle.  Specif.  :  p.  a.  a 
Steeped  in,  or  treated  with,  some  kind  of  pickle,  b  Mischie¬ 
vous  ;  troublesome ;  rascally.  Obs.  c  Intoxicated.  Slang. 
pick'le-her  ring,  n.  [See  pickle  ;  herring  ;  cf.  D.  pekel- 
haring.']  Obs.  or  R.  1.  A  pickled  herring 
2.  A  merry-andrew  ;  a  buffoon.  See  Pickelherino. 
pick'ler  (pik'ler),  n.  1.  A  vegetable,  as  a  cucumber  or 
onion,  of  a  suitable  size  for  pickling. 

2.  One  that  pickles,  lit.  or  fig. 
pick'le-worm'  (pTk'T-wGrm'),  n.  The  larva  of  a  brown- 
and-yellow  pyralid  moth  ( Diaphania  nitidalis).  The  larva 
bores  in  green  cucumbers 
and  melons. 

picklock'  (plklBk'),  n. 

1.  One  who  picks  locks; 
specif.,  a  thief. 

2.  A  tool  for  picking  locks, 
pick'-me-up',  n.  A  stim¬ 
ulant,  restorative,  or  tonic  ; 
a  bracer.  Colloq. 

pick'pock  et  (pTk'p5k'5t  ; 

-Tt ;  151),  n.  1.  One  who 
steals  purses  or  other  arti¬ 
cles  from  pockets.  Bentley. 

2  The  shepherd’s-purse. 
pick'thank'  (-th&jk'),  n. 


.  '.«9  - - 

Pickleworm  and  Moth  a  Ima¬ 
go,  nat.  size  ;  b  Larva  ($)• 

One  who  curries,  or  tries  to 
curry,  favor  with  another,  as  by  flattery,  sycophancy,  or, 
esp.,  talebearing  ;  hence,  a  flatterer  or  sycophant;  a  tale¬ 
bearer  or  informer.  Archaic  or  Dial.  Eng.  Shak. 

pick'-up',  or  pick'up',  7i.  Colloq .,  Cant ,  or  Slang.  1.  Act 
of  picking  up,  as,  in  various  games,  the  fielding  or  hitting 
of  a  ball  just  after  it  strikes  the  ground. 

2.  That  which  picks  up  ;  specif.  :  Elec.  =  brush,  3  a 

3.  One  that  is  picked  up,  as  a  meal  hastily  got  up  for  the 
occasion,  a  chance  acquaintance,  an  informal  game,  etc. 

Pick'wick,  Mr.  (pTk'wTk).  The  hero  of  Dickens's  novel 
“  The  Pickwick  Papers,”  notable  for  his  goodheartedness 
and  simplicity.  He  founds  a  club  called  after  him,  and  with 
other  members,  under  his  guidance,  travels  over  England, 
meeting  with  laughable  adventures.  See  Bardell,  Mrs. 


pick  machine.  =  punch ino 
MACHINE. 

pick'man.  n.  1  A  laborer  who 
uses  a  pick  or  pickax. 

2.  A  haymaker  who  rakes  the 
hay  into  rows.  Dial.  Eng. 

3-  A  tern.  Dial.  Eng. 
pick  maw'  (pYk'mfl'),  n.  [Cf. 
pick  to  peck,  or  pick  to  throw  ; 
maw  gull.]  The  black-headed 
gull.  Local ,  Eng. 
pick'nlck,  pick'nick-er.  etc. 
Vars  of  picnic,  picnicker, 
etc  Ohs.  nr  R. 

pick'o'ver.  n  Wearing.  A 
floating  thread,  [pickaback. I 
pick'pack'.  Dial.  Eng.  var.  of  | 
pick'pock  et,  i’.  i.  To  steal  arti¬ 
cles  from  pockets, 
pick'pock  et-ism  (-Yz’m),  n. 
Pickpocketing.  feting.  I 

pick'pock  et-ry,  n.  Pickpock-| 
pick'purse',  n.  1-  One  who 
steals  purses,  or  money.  Obs. or R. 
2.  The  shepherd’s-piirse. 
pick  rake.  A  small  oyster  rake 
with  few  teeth.  Local,  U.  S. 
pick'rel.  t*  PICKEREL, 
pick'some  (pYk'swm),  a.  [7>?cfr, 
v.  q-  1st  -some.]  Particular  : 
fastidious.— pick 'some-ness,  n. 


pick'straw',  n.  Trifler  ;  idler. 

Obs. 

pick'sy.  Var.  of  pint. 
pickt.  Picked.  Ref.  Sp. 

Fick'thank',  a.  Currying  favor; 
awning;  sycophantic, 
pick'thank",  v.  i.  To  act  the 
part  of  a  pickthank  :  to  curry 
favor.  —  ?•.  t.  To  get  by  syco¬ 
phancy.  Obs. 

pick'thank  ly,  a.  Pickthank. 
Obs.  -  pick'thank  ness.  n.  Ohs. 
pickt'hatch7,  n  [jacked,  a.  4- 
natch  a  door.]  A  hatch  guarded 
by  spikes,  as  formerly  used  in 
houses  of  prostitution  ;  hence,  a 
brothel  ;  —  also  used  to  desig¬ 
nate  a  part  of  Clerkenwell,  Lon¬ 
don  Obs. 

pick  tongs.  Metal  Working. 
Tongs  for  handling  hot  metal, 
pick'tooth',  n.  A  toothpick. 
Obs.  or  R.  [indolent.  I 

pick'tooth/,  a.  Ease-taking  ;| 
plck'-up7,  or  pick'up7,  a. 
1.  Picking  up  or  used  in  pick¬ 
ing  up  ;  as,  pxek-up  tongs. 

2.  Chosen,  got  up  or  together, 
etc.,  on  or  for  the  occasion. 
Pick'wick (pYk'wYk), n.  A  kind 
of  cheap  cigar.  Eng. 


food,  foot ;  out,  oil ;  chair  ;  go  ;  sing,  iijk  ;  then,  thin ;  nature,  verdure  (250) ;  K  =  ch  in  G.  icli,  ach  (144) ;  boN  ;  yet ;  zh  =  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  ( 
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Pick  wlck'l-an  (pYk-wTk'Y-fin),  a.  Of,  pertaining  to,  or 
characteristic  of,  Mr.  Pickwick,  or  the  Pickwick  Club. 
Pickwickian  sense,  a  parliamentary,  merely  technical  or  con¬ 
structive,  or  conveniently  esoteric,  sense ;  a  sense  other 
than  the  obvious  one  ;  —  from  the  reply  of  a  character  in 
the  “  Pickwick  Papers,”  who,  when  asked  if  he  had  used 
an  insulting  expression  in  a  common  sense,  said  “  he  had 
not  —  he  had  used  the  word  in  its  Pickwickian  sense.” 
plc'nlo  (ptk'nTk),  n.  [F.  piquenique ;  orig.  uncert.] 

1.  Orig.,  a  kind  of  fashionable  social  entertainment  at 
which  each  person  contributed  food  to  a  common  table  ; 
now,  an  excursion  or  pleasure  party  in  which  the  members 
partake  of  refreshments  together,  usually  in  the  open  air, 
the  food  being  either  carried  by  themselves  or  provided  by 
one  or  more  individuals  for  the  party. 

2.  An  easy  or  pleasant  time  or  experience.  Slang. 

3.  [ cap .]  A  member  of  the  Picnic  Society,  an  association  of 
fashionable  Londoners  in  the  early  19th  century  forgetting 
up  social  entertainments,  private  theatricals,  etc.  Obs. 

pic'nic,  a.  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  of  the  nature  of,  a  picnic, 
pic'nlc,  v.  i. ;  pic'nicked  (-nTkt) ;  pic'nick-ing  (-nt-klng). 
To  go  on,  or  hold,  a  picnic;  to  eat  in  picnic  fashion, 
pic'nlck-er  (-nY-ker),  n.  One  who  takes  part  in  a  picnic. 
plc'o-Une  (plk'5-lTn  ;  -len  ;  184),  n.  Also  -lln.  [L.  pix, 
picis ,  pitch  -f-  2d  -ol  -f-  -ine.  1  Chem,.  Any  of  three  isomeric 
bases,  C6H7N,  occurring  in  bone  oil  and  coal  tar,  and  pre¬ 
pared  in  various  ways,  as  colorless  mobile  liquids  of 
strong  odor.  They  are  methyl  derivatives  of  pyridine  and 
usually  distinguished  as  a,  /3,  and  y  picoline.  See  pyridine. 
II  pi'COt'  (pe'ko')»  7i.;  pi.  -cots  ( F .  -ko').  [F.] 

One  of  many  small  ornamental  loops  forming 
a  border  or  edging,  as  on  ribbon,  lace,  etc. 
pl-co'tah  (pT-ko'td),  pl-cot'tah 
(-kbt'd),  n.  [Pg.  picota  post,  pil¬ 
lory.]  A  kind  of  sweep  used  in 
India  for  raising  water  from  wells. 

Cf.  shadoof. 

pic  O-tee'  (pYk'o-te'),  n.  [F.  picole 
dotted,  pricked.]  Hort.  One  of 
a  race  of  carnations  having  petals 
of  a  uniform  white  or  yellow 
ground  color,  with  a  marginal 
band  of  another  color,  usually  red.  1  ,cotah* 

pic'riC  (plk'rTk),  a.  [Gr.  rruepds  bitter.]  Org.  Chem.  Pert, 
to  or  designating  a  yellow,  crystalline,  monobasic  acid, 
CqH  ,(N02)30H,  got  by  action  of  nitric  acid  on  phenol  or 
allied  compounds.  It  is  bitter,  poisonous,  and  unstable  when 
heated,  anu  its  salts,  the  picrateB.  explode  when  heated  or  struck 
It  is  used  as  a  dye  and  in  manufacturing  explosives, 
pic'rite  (pTk'rit),  n.  [Gr.  nucpos  bitter;  —  so  called  from 
its  large  per  cent  of  magnesia.]  Petrog.  A  variety  of 
peridotite  composed  of  augite  and  olivine.  Originally,  a 
variety  of  basalt  without  feldspar, 
pic'ro-  (pTk'ro-).  Combining  form  fr.  Gr.  Trucpoc,  bitter. 
pic'ro-car'mlne  (-kar'mYn  ;  -min),  n.  Biol.  A  stain  for  tis¬ 
sues  made  by  mixing  solutions  of  carmine  and  picric  acid, 
pic'rol  (pYk'rol ;  -r5i),  n.  [picro-  -f-  3d  -ol.']  Pharm.  A 
bitter  crystalline  antiseptic  used  as  a  substitute  for  iodo¬ 
form,  etc.  Chemically,  it  is  a  sulphonic  and  iodo  deriva¬ 
tive  of  resorcin,  CsHl2(OH)2SO.sK. 

pic  ro  tox'in  (pYk'r$-t5k'sYn),  h.  [  picro-  -j-taric.]  Chem. 
A  bitter  white  crystalline  substance  found  in  cocculus  in- 
dicus  and  in  the  roots  of  Stephania.  It  is  a  violent  poison, 
resembling  strychnine  in  its  action.  —  pic  ro  tox'ic  (-si  k),  a. 
Piet  (plkt),  n.  [L.  Picti ,  pi.  ;  cf.  AS.  Peohtas.']  One  of 
a  people,  prob.  of  Iberian  race,  inhabiting  Great  Britain 
from  prehistoric  times,  who  became  finally  amalgamated 
with  the  Scots  about  the  9th  century.  In  historic  times 
the  Piets  dwelt  chiefly  in  the  northern  and  western  High¬ 
lands  of  Scotland,  whence  they  carried  on  continual  bor¬ 
der  wars  with  the  Romans,  and  later  in  southern  Scotland 
and  northeastern  England,  where  they  formed  a  powerful 
kingdom  after  the  Roman  retirement. 

Pict'ish  (plk'tTsh),  a.  Of  or  pert,  to  the  Piets  ;  resembling  a 
Piet.  —  n.  The  language  of  the  Piets.  Some  suppose  it  to 
have  bee*  an  agglutinative  tongue  nerh  akin  to  Basque;  others, 
to  have  been  a  Gadhelic  dialect  of  Celtic.—  Pictish  tower,  a  broch 
pic'to-graph  (ptk'to-graf),  ;t.  [See  picture  ;  -graph.]  A 
picture  or  hieroglyph  representing  and  expressing  an  idea  ; 
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Pick  wick 'i  an-ism  (-Yt’m),  n. 

An  expression  used  or  statement 
made  in  a  Pickwickian  sense. 
Pick-wick'i-an-ly,  adv.  In  a 
Pickwickian  sense.  [peaky. I 

plck'y.  Dial.  Eng.  v  a  r.  of  | 
pick'y.  Scot.  &  dial.  Eng.  var 
Of  PITCHY.  [Of  PICKABACK  | 
pick'y-back'.  Dial  Eng  var.| 
pickydilly.  +  piccadill. 
pi'cle  (plk'’l)  Obs.or  dial. Eng. 
var.  of  PiGHTLE. 
pic'nic,  u.  t.  1.  To  provide  as 
at  a  picnic.  Obs.  [picnic  | 

2.  To  entertain  or  honor  with  a| 

!lc'nick-er-y  (pYk'mk-fr-Y),  n. 

.  A  collection  of  things  con¬ 
tributed  by  many. 

2  Provisions,  utensils,  etc., 
needed  for  picnicking. 
Pic-nick'l-an  (pYk-nlk'Y-dn),  «. 
One  of  the  Picnic  Society  (see 
picnic,  7i.,  3);  also  [l.  c.],  a  par¬ 
ticipator  in  a  picnic  Rare. 
plc'nickt.  Picnicked.  Ref.  Sp.  \ 
pic'nick-y.  a.  Pertaining  to,  or 
characteristic  of,a  picnic. Colloq. 
pic'nid.  pic  nom'e-ter,  etc. 
Erroneous  for  pycnid,  etc. 
pico  +  picul. 

II  pi'eo  (pe'kO),  ti.  [Sp.]  A 
peak  ;  a  conical  mountain. 

2.  A  gambling  game  similar  to 
keno.  Cant,  U.  S. 
pieoise.  +  pickax. 
picol.  +  picul. 
plc'o-ry,  pic'o-ree.  n.  [See 
pickber.]  Pillage  ;  also,  forag¬ 
ing.  Obs. 

||  pi'co'td'  (pe'k&'tfi'),  a.  [F.]  | 


Art  &  Composed  of  picots.  as 

an  edge  or  fringe,  b  Decorated 
with  such  an  edge  or  fringe 
pic  o  tine' (plk'o-ten').  Var.  of 
PICOTBK. 

pic'o-tite  (pYk'6-tTt),  n.  [After 
Bicot  de  la  Peyrouse,  French 
botanist.]  Min.  A  dark  brown 
variety  of  spinel  containing 
chromium  and  iron, 
picot  stitch.  =  LOOP  STITCH, 
pi-cot'tah  Var  of  picotah. 
picoys.  pickax. 
plc'quan-cy,  pic'quant,  etc.  4* 
piquancy,  etc. 
picque.  +  pick,  pique. 
pic  queer'.  +  pickber. 
pic'quet.  Var  of  picket. 
pic-quet'  (pY-kSt'  ;  plk'St). 
Var  of  piquet. 

pic'quet-er  (pYk'St-fr),  v.  [F. 
piquet  a  spray  (of  artificial  leaves 
or  flowers).]  One  employed  in 
arranging  artificial  flowers. 
pic-qud'(nl-ka').  Var.  of  pique. 
pic-quier  .  +  pickber,  pi- 

quier. 

pic'ra  (pYk'ra;  pT'krd),  n.  [L., 
fr.  Gr.  ntKpos  sharp,  bitter.  Cf. 
hi  era  picra.]  Pharm.  The 
powder  of  aloes  with  canella, 
used  as  a  cathartic, 
plcra-con'i-tine  ( pYk'ra-kfin'Y- 
tln  ;  -ten;  184),  n.  Also  -tin. 
[  picro-  -f-  aconite  -I-  -ine.l  Chem. 
A  bitter,  nonpoisonous  alkaloid 
in  the  leaves  and  root  of  aconite, 
pic-ram'lc  (-rftm'Yk), a.  [picric 
4-  amt  c.]  Chem.  Designat- 


writing  in  such  symbols.  —  pic'to  graphic  (pYk'tfc-gr&f'- 
Tk),  a.  —  pic  to-graph'i  cal-ly  (-I-kfil-T),  adv. 
pic-tog'ra-phy  (pik-t5g'ra-fY),  n.  [L.  pictus  painted  -f 
- graphy .J  Picture  writing,  or  use  of  pictographs. 

Pic'ton  her  ring:  (pYk'tfin).  [From  Picton ,  New  Zealand.] 
Any  of  various  fashes  when  smoked  and  dried  like  bloaters. 
New  Zealand. 

pic-to'ri-al  (pYk-to'ri-fil ;  201),  a.  [L.  pictori  us,  fr .  pictor 
a  painter,  fr.  pingere  to  paint.  See  paint.]  1.  Of  or  pert, 
to,  or  made  by,  a  painter,  or  painting  or  drawing.  Rare. 

2.  Of,  pert,  to,  consisting  of,  or  of  the  nature  of,  a  picture 
or  pictures;  illustrated  by  pictures;  forming  pictures;  repre¬ 
senting  with  the  clearness  of  a  picture;  picturesque;  graph¬ 
ic;  as,  a  pictorial  dictionary.  “ Pictorial  rhetoric.”  Ruskin. 
Syn.  —  Pictorial,  picturesque.  That  is  pictorial  which 
pertains  to,  or  is  of  the  nature  of,  a  picture,  or  which  is 
embellished  with  pictures,  —  although,  iu  the  latter  sense, 
illustrated  is  now  the  commoner  term  ;  picturesque,  as 
here  compared  [see  graphic),  applies  to  that  which  has 
the  qualities  which  make  a  striking  picture  ;  as,  “  to  note 
in  a  picture  [the]  true  pictorial  charm  ”  (  W.  Pater) ;  “A 
painter  may  make  a  pictorial  presentation  of  a  cartmau 
beating  his  horse  ”  ( J .  C.  Van  Dyke)'.  44  His  want  of  appre¬ 
ciation  of  the  picturesque  —  want  oi  the  sketcher’s  sense  — 
causes  him  to  miss  half  the  charm  of  a  landscape  which  is 
nothing  if  not 4  quiet,’  as  a  painter  would  say  ”  (II.  James) ; 
44  Cascina  .  .  gray  within  a  red  husk  of  walls,  inexhausti¬ 

bly  picturesque  ”  (M.  Hewlett). 

—  pic  to'ri-al  ly,  adv.  —  pic  to'ri  al  ness,  n. 
pic'tur-a-ble  (pYk'tur-a-b’l),  a.  Capable  of,  or  fit  for,  be¬ 
ing  painted  or  pictured.  —  pic'tur  a  ble  ness,  n. 

pic'ture  (pTk't^ur),  n.  [L.  pictura,  fr.  pingere,  pic  turn,  to 
paint.  See  paint.]  1.  Act,  process,  or  art  of  painting; 
state  of  being  painted  ;  representation  by  painting.  Obs. 

2.  Paintings  or  pictorial  representations  collectively.  Obs. 

3.  A  representation,  as  of  a  person,  group  of  objects,  land¬ 
scape,  building,  or  the  like,  on  canvas,  paper,  or  other  sur¬ 
face,  produced  by  painting,  drawing,  engraving,  photog¬ 
raphy,  etc.  ;  esp.,  such  representation  as  a  work  of  art. 
By  extension,  Obs.,  a  statue  or  model ;  an  image. 

The  young  king’s />tc/i/re  ...  in  virgin  wax.  Howell. 

4.  A  transitory  visible  image  or  reproduction  due  to  the 
working  of  physical  laws  or  made  by  utilizing  such  laws, 
as  an  image  made  by  the  lens  of  the  eye  or  a  telescope. 

5.  An  image,  likeness,  or  copy  ;  that  which,  by  its  like¬ 
ness,  brings  vividly  to  mind  some  other  thing  ;  a  concrete 
representation,  realization,  or  embodiment  (of  an  abstrac¬ 
tion)  ;  an  illustration,  figure,  or  symbol  ;  as,  the  child  is 
the  picture  of  his  father  ;  the  man  is  the  picture  of  grief. 

6.  A  mental  image  ;  as,  to  recall  a  picture  from  the  past. 

7-  A  representation  by  the  posing  of  persons  or  a  person, 
silent  and  usually  motionless,  as  of  a  scene  or  action  by  a 
group  or  a  statue  by  a  person  properly  posed  ;  a  tableau  ; 

—  called  more  fully  living  picture  (tableau  vivant). 

8-  a  That  which  is  suitable  for  a  picture  ;  a  picturesque 
or  beautiful  object ;  as,  she  is  a  picture.  Colloq.  b  A  de¬ 
scription  so  vivid  or  graphic  as  to  suggest  a  mental  image 
or  give  an  accurate  idea  (of  the  thing  described). 

pic'ture,  v.  t.  ;  pic'tured  (-tjSrd) ;  pic'tur-ing  (-^ur-Yng). 

1.  To  represent  in  a  picture  ;  to  draw  or  paint ;  to  depict ; 
to  delineate  ;  to  form  or  produce  a  likeness  of,  as  by  paint¬ 
ing  ;  to  represent  symbolically  or  visually. 

I  have  not  seen  him  so  pictured.  Shak. 

2.  To  describe  graphically  ;  to  portray  in  words. 

3.  To  be  a  picture  or  image  of.  Rare. 

4.  To  bring  before  the  mind  ;  to  form  a  (mental)  picture 
of  ;  to  imagine  ;  as,  to  picture  one’s  future. 

picture  card-  a  Playing  Cards.  A  card  bearing  a  picture ; 
a  coat  card  ;  the  king,  queen,  or  knave  (jack),  b  Short  for 
picture  post  card. 

pic'tured  (-turd),  a.  Furnished  or  illustrated  with  pictures ; 
represented  by,  or  in  or  as  in,  a  picture  or  pictures  ;  as,  a 
pictured  scene.  —  pictured  card,  a  picture  card, 
picture  gallery  A  gallery,  or  large  room,  devoted  to  the 
exhibition  of  pictures;  hence,  a  collection  of  pictures, 
picture  hat-  A  woman’s  broad-brimmed  hat,  usually 
black  and  adorned  with  ostrich  plumes,  modeled  on  hats 
seen  in  famous  pictures,  as  the  paintings  of  Gainsborough 
and  Reynolds.  See  Gainsborough  hat,  Illust. 

Picture  post  card  or  postal  card  A  postal  card  with  a 
picture  printed  or  otherwise  reproduced  on  the  back, 
pic  tur  esque'  (pYk/[ur-6sk'),  a.  [It.  piitoresco :  cf.  F.  pit- 
toresque.  See  pictorial.]  1.  Forming,  or  fitted  to  form, 
a  picture ;  as,  a  picturesque  scene  or  attitude  ;  also,  assum¬ 
ing  pictorial  form  or  summoning  pictures  to  the  mind  ;  as, 
picturesque  language  ;  picturesque  memory. 

What  is  picturesque  as  placed  in  relation  to  the  beautiful  and 
the  sublime  ?  It  is  .  .  the  characteristic  pushed  into  a  sensi¬ 
ble  excess.  De  Qumcey. 

2.  Possessing  quaint,  nigged,  or  homely  charm,  or  unique 
or  vivid  suggestiveness,  as  distinguished  from  beauty  or 
sublimity  ;  as,  a  picturesque  life  ;  a  picturesque  style. 


3.  Seeking,  or  readily  affected  by,  the  picturesque.  Rare, 
44  Picturesque  tourists.”  Carlyle . 

Syn.  —  See  pictorial,  graphic. 

—  pic  tur-esque'ly,  adv.  —  pic  tur  esque'ncss,  n. 
picture  writing  a  Art  of  recording  events  or  express¬ 
ing  messages  by  pictures  representing  the  actions  or  facts, 
b  The  record  or  message  so  represented.  Cf.  pictography. 

pic'ul  (pTk'ul),  n.  [Jav.  &  Malay  pikul ,  fr.  pikul  to  carry 
on  the  back  ;  u.,  a  man’s  burden.]  A  commercial  weight 
varying  iu  different  countries  and  for  different  commodi¬ 
ties.  In  China,  Japan,  Sumatra,  and  elsewhere  it  is  133$ 
pounds  (60.48  kg.).  In  the  Philippines  it  is  usually  140  lbs. 
(j’g  of  a  long  ton),  and  there  is  a  Malay  picul  of  142.7  lbs. 
pic'u-let  (pTk'6-let),  pic'ule  (pYk'ul),  n.  [Dim.  from  L. 
picus  woodpecker.]  Any  of  numerous  small  woodpeckers 
of  the  subfamily  Pi  cum  ni'nae  (pi'kfira-ni'ne),  with  the 
tail  feathers  soft  and  rounded.  They  inhabit  South  Amer¬ 
ica,  Africa,  and  the  East  Indies. 

Pi'cus  (pi'kfis),  n.  [L.]  1.  An  ancient  Italian  god  of  agri¬ 
culture,  with  prophetic  powers.  In  Latin  legend,  he  was 
a  brave  warrior,  the  first  king  of  Latium,  and  was  finally 
turned  iuto  a  woodpecker  by  Circe,  whose  love  he  rejected. 
2.  [L.,  a  woodpecker.]  Zo'dl.  A  genus  formerly  including 
all  woodpeckers,  but  now  usually  restricted  to  the  black 
woodpecker  (P.  martius)  of  northern  Europe  and  Asia, 
pid'dle  (pYd'’l),  v.  i.  ;  pid'dled  (-’Id)  ;  pid'dling  (-ltng). 
[Orig.  uncert.  ;  cf.  dial.  Sw.  pittla  to  keep  picking  at,  Sw. 
pela  to  pick.]  Now  Rare  or  Dial.  1.  To  deal  or  work  in 
a  trifling  or  petty  way ;  to  act  or  concern  one’s  self  idly 
or  inefficiently  ;  to  trifle  ;  play;  putter.  Ascham. 

2.  To  toy  or  pick  (with  or  at  one’s  food) ;  to  eat  mincingly. 

3.  To  make  water  ;  to  urinate  ;  —  a  child’s  word, 
pid'dler  (-ler),  n.  One  who  piddles  ;  trifler  ;  putterer. 
pid'dling  (-ling),  a.  Trifling;  trivial ;  frivolous;  paltry  ;  — 

applied  to  persons  and  things.  “ Piddling  Tibalds.”  Pope . 
pld'dock  (-wk),  n.  [Orig.  uncert.]  Any  mollusk  of  t her 
genus  Pholas  or  family  Pholadidse  ;  a  pholad.  See  Pholas. 
pidg'in,  pi'geon  (pYj'Yn  ;  -fin),  n.  Chinese  corruption  of 
business  (used  indefinitely);  —  chiefly  in  pidgin,  or  pigeon, 
English,  the  strange  jargon,  mainly  of  English  words  (often 
corrupted)  arranged  after  Chinese  syntax,  used  as  a  lingua 
franca  between  foreigners  and  the  Chinese  in  China  and 
elsewdiere  in  the  East.  Sometimes,  a  similar  jargon  used 
between  peoples  of  different  languages, 
pie  (pi),  ii.  [ME.pie,  pye  ;  orig.  uncert.  ;  possibly  connect¬ 
ed  with  pie  magpie.]  1.  a  An  article  of  food  consisting  of 
a  pastry  crust  with  any  of  various  kinds  of  filling  in  or 
under  it.  b  Also,  a  kind  of  layer  cake  spread  with  jam  or 
cream,  as  Washington  pie,  cream  pie,  etc. 

2.  That  which  resembles  a  pie  ;  as,  a  mud  or  dirt  pie. 

3.  A  heap  or  pile  ;  as  :  a  A  pile  of  potatoes  stored  in  a  pit 
and  covered  with  straw',  etc.,  or  one  of  manure  or  dung. 
Dial.  Eng.  b  Wool  Trade.  A  pile  of  trimmings  or  rem¬ 
nants  of  sheepskins  soaked  and  laid  away  to  sw'eat. 

4.  That  which  is  likened  to  a  pie  in  desirability  ,  a  44  good 
thing.”  Slang ,  U.  S. 

a  finger,  or  hand.  In  the  pie,  a  part  or  share  in  some  action  ; 

—  often  implying  officiousness. 

pie,  n.  [F.  pie ,  L.  pica  ;  cf.  picus  woodpecker,  pingere  to 
paint ;  the  bird  being  peril,  named  from  its  colors.  Cf.  1st 
&  2d  pica,  paint,  Speight.]  1.  A  magpie,  esp.  the  Euro¬ 
pean  species,  but  extended  to  various  birds  called  magpie. 

2.  A  cunning  or  wily  person,  or  a  voluble  or  pert  one. 

3.  A  pied,  or  party-colored,  animal,  as  a  pied  hound, 
pie,  n.  [See  pi,  in  this  sense.]  1.  Print.  Type  confused¬ 
ly  mixed.  See  2d  pi.  Brit. 

2.  Hence,  a  jumble  ;  chaos;  confusion;  mess, 
pie,  pye  (pi),  n.  [Prob.  the  same  w  ord  as  pie  magpie,  and 
named  from  some  resemblance  to  the  colors  of  the  bird. 
Cf.  1st  &  2d  pica.]  1.  Eccl.  A  table,  or  collection  of 
rules,  used  in  England  before  the  Reformation  to  ascertain 
the  proper  service  or  office  for  the  day.  This  is  probably 
the  pie  of  the  obsolete  oath  44  By  cock  and  pie.” 

2.  Usually  more  fully  pie,  or  pye.  book.  An  alphabetical 
index  or  catalogue,  as  of  court  records.  Obs. 
pie'bald'  (pi'bfild'),  a.  [pie  the  magpie -f-  bald.]  1.  Of 
different  colors,  properly  two,  esp.  white  and  black  ;  having 
spots  and  patches  of  black  and  white,  or  other  colors ; 
mottled  ;  pied  ;  party-colored.  4‘  A  piebald  steed.”  Dryden. 
2.  Hence,  mixed;  motley;  mongrel.  44 Piebald  lan¬ 
guages.”  Hudibras. 

piece  (pes),  n.  [ME.  pece ,  F.  pikee ,  LL.  pecia,  petia,  prob. 
of  Celtic  origin  ;  cf.  W.  peth  a  thing,  a  part,  portion,  a  lit^ 
tie,  Armor,  pez,  Gael.  &  Ir.  cuid  part,  share.  Cf.  petty.] 
1.  A  fragment  or  part  separated  from  the  whole  in  any 
manner,  as  by  cutting,  splitting,  or  tearing  ;  a  part ;  por¬ 
tion  ;  as,  a  piece  of  sugar  ;  two  pieces  of  paper. 

2  A  definite  or  limited  part  or  quantity  regarded  as  dis- 


ing  a  red  crystalline  acid, 

C6 H2(N02)>(N )0 II,  obtained 
by  reducing  picric  acid. 

Pic-ram 'ni- a  (-nY-d),  n.  [NL  ; 
/>icro-  -+-  Gr.  6a.pv os  bush.]  Bot. 
Syn.  of  Tariri. 

plc'rate  ( pYk'rat),  7?.  Chem.  A 
salt  or  ester  of  picric  acid_ 
pic'rat-ed  (-rat-ed  ;  pYk-rat'fd), 
a.  Containing  a  picrate  ;  —  6aid 
of  some  fireworks 
picrate  powder.  An  explosive 
containing  a  picrate. 
Pi'cro'chole'  (pe- kr$  k?>l'),  n. 
[F.;  Gr.  rriKpos  bitter  4- 
choler,  bile.]  A  character  in 
Rabelais’s  “  Gargantua,”  per¬ 
sonifying  and  satirizing  the  ma¬ 
nia  for  quarrels  and  conquests. 
Pic  ro-den'dron  (pYk^fi-df n'- 
dr<5n),  n.  [NL.  ;  picro -  -f  -den- 
dron.)  Bot.  The  genus  of  West 
Indian  trees  consisting  of  the 
Jamaica  walnut 

pic  ro-e-ryth'rin.  n.  [  picro -  + 
erythrin. J  A  bitter  substance 
formed  by  boiling  erythrin  with 
water,  alcohol,  or  alkali, 
pic'ro-lite.  7i.  [picro-  4-  -/tVc.] 
A  dark  green,  gray,  or  brown 
fibrous  variety  of  serpentine, 
pic'ro-mel  (pYk'rd-m51),  ti. 
[picro-  -f  Gr.  /u-eAt  honey  :  cf. 
F.  pxcromel.)  Chem.  A  viscous 
bitter-sweet  substance,  formerly 
supposed  to  be  the  essential  prin¬ 
ciple  of  the  bile.  It  i6  a  mix¬ 
ture,  chiefly  of  salts  of  glyco- 
cholic  and  taurocholic  acids. 


pic'ro-tin  (pik'rfi-tYn),  n.  [  pic- 
rot  ox  in  4-  -i7i  ]  Chem.  A  bitter 
nonpoisonous  crystalline  sub¬ 
stance  in  crude  picrotoxin. 
plc'ryl  (pYk'rYl),  7i.  [pier ic -h 
-'//■]  Chem.  The  radical.  CdH2- 
(N02)3,  of  picric  acid,  analo¬ 
gous  to  phenyl. 

pict,  v.  t.  [L.  pictus ,  p.  p.  of 
/fingere  to  paint.]  To  paint  ; 
depict.  Rare. 

pic'tarn  (  pYk'tiirn  ;  pYk-tarn'), 
plc'tarn-ie  (pYk'tiir-nY  ;  pYk 
tiir'nY),  7i  [Cf.  pickmaw  ; 
tern.]  a  The  black-headed 
gull,  b  The  common  tern.  Scot. 
Pic-ta'vl  (pTk-ta'vI ),  u.p/.  [L.J 
=  Pictones. 
pictel.  +  PIOHTLE. 
pict'-hatch  .  +  pickthatch. 
pic'to-glyph  (pYk'tO-glYf),  n. 
[See  picture;  glyph.]  Ar¬ 
chied.  A  glyph. 

Pic'to-ne*  ( pYk'tfl-nez),  n  pi. 
[L.]  An  ancient  people  of  Gaul, 
whose  name  survives  in  the 
modern  Poitiers,  possibly  re¬ 
lated  to  the  Piets. 

flc'tor.  f  PICTURE. 

ic'tor  (pYk'tdr),  n.  [L.,  paint¬ 
er.]  =  Equuleus  Pjctoris. 
pic-to'ri-al,  71.  Short  for  picto- 
rial  journal  or  paper. 
pic  to'ri  al  ism  (-Yz’m),  ti.  Use 
of  pictorial  representationor  pic¬ 
torial  style,  pic-to'rt  al  ist.  n. 
pic  to'ri  al-ize,  r.  t.  To  make 
pictorial  ;  to  represent  in  or  as  in 
a  picture  -  pic-to  ri  al  i  za'tion 
(-Y-za'shun  ;  -T-za'shiln),  ti. 


pic-tor'ic  (pYk-t5r'Yk ),  pic-tor'- 
l-cal  (-Y -kdl),  a.  Pictorial  —  pic- 
tor'i-cal-ly.  adv. 

Pic-tou'  dia-ease'  or  cattle  dis¬ 
ease  (pYk-too').  Veter  Winton 
disease  ;  — so  called  from  being 
prevalent  about  Pictou,  N.  S. 
Piets’ house  (pYkts).  [See  Pu  t.] 
Archasol.  One  of  the  prehistoric 
dwellings  in  Scotland  consist¬ 
ing  of  subterranean  chambers 
with  convergent  stone  walls, 
pic'tur-al  (pYk'tUr-dl),  o.  Pic¬ 
torial.  Rare. 

pic'tur-al.  n  A  picture.  Obs. 
pic'ture-ful.  a.  See  -ful. 
pic'ture-less,  «.  See  -less. 
pic'ture-ly.  a.  Like  a  picture  ; 
picturesque. 

picture  molding  or  moulding  A 

narrow  molding  fastened  to  the 
walls  of  a  room  near  the  ceiling 
to  support  pictures  hung  by 
hooks.  [tive,  ti., 8.1 

picture  plane.  See  i*erspec-| 
pic'tur-er  (pYk'fpr-Sr),  ti.  One 
who  makes  pictures;  painter.  R. 
ic  tur-esque'  (fek'i,  v.  t.  (f  i. 
'o  render  picturesque  ;  to  nose 
picturesquely  ;  with  it,  to  ao  or 
pursue  the  picturesque.  Rare. 
pic  tur-es'quish  (-Cs'kYsh),  a. 
Somewhat  picturesque.  Rare. 
pic'tur-ize  (pYk'ffar-Iz),  v.  t. 
Rare  1.  To  picture. 

2.  To  adorn  with  pictures, 
pic'tur  y'(-Y),  a.  Characteristic, 
or  like  that,  of  pictures, 
pic'u-cule  (pYk'fi-kul),  ti.  [F., 
ir.  L.  picus  wood  pecker  4-  cucu- 


lus  cuckoo.  1  Any  tree  creeper 
of  the  family  Dendrocolaptiu*. 
pi-cu'da  (pY-koo'dd),  ti.  [Sp. 
picudo  sharp.]  The  great  barra¬ 
cuda.  See  barracuda. 
picudil'la(pYk/tl-dYl'd;.S’p.pe/’- 
Koo-thel'yii;  14G,  195),  ti.  [Amer. 
Sp.,  dim.  fr.  Sp.  picudo  sharp.] 
A  small  West  Indian  barracuda 
(Sphyrsena  j>icudi/la). 
pi-cu'do  (pY-koo'dfi),  n.  [Cf. 
Sp  picudo  pointed.]  The  noil 
weevil.  [let.| 

pic'u  lule  (-(1-lQl ),  ti.  =  picu-l 
pid'dle.  Var  of  imghtlk. 
pide.  •[•  pied. 

pidg'eon  Var  of  pidgin  (Eng¬ 
lish):  PIGEON. 

pid'Jin,  pid'jun.  Vare.  of  pid* 

gin  (English). 

pie.  ^  pee,  a  coat.  [06s. I 

pie.  a.  (See  pi,  a.  Sr  ti.]  Pious.l 
H  Pi©  (pya),  n.  [Sp..  foot.]  See 
measure  [measure. | 

pi6  (py6),  ti.  [It.,  foot.]  See| 
pie  (pi),  ti.  [Ilind  pat  or  Sia¬ 
mese  p'di ;  cf.  Skr.  pddikd  a 
fourth.]  A  small  coin  of  India 
and  Siam.  See  coin. 
pie'an-net  (dial.  pT'df-n<*t).  Obs. 
or  dial.  Eng.  var.  of  piannet. 
pie'bald  ,  n.  A  piebald  animal, 
esp.  a  horse;  fig,  a  person  or 
animal  of  mixed  blood, 
pie'bald  .  v.  i.  To  become  pie¬ 
bald.  Rare.  [-ism.I 

pie'bald  ism  (-Yz’m),  ti.  See| 
pie'bald'ly,  adv.  of  piebald. 
pie'bald  ness,  ti.  See -ness. 
piece.  +  pece,  a  cup. 


me,  senate,  care,  ftm,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofa ;  eve,  Svent,  6nd,  recent,  maker ;  ice,  IU ;  old,  6bey,  orb,  5dd,  s5ft,  connect ;  use,  unite,  firn,  up,  circus,  menU ; 

||  Foreign  Word.  ^Obsolete  Variant  of.  -4-  coin  blued  with.  =  equals. 
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PIETISTICALLY 


tinct,  or  a  portion  or  quantity  constituting  a  single  body 
or  whole  ;  a  bit ;  as,  a  piece  of  land,  road,  music,  poetry. 

3.  A  quantity,  as  a  length,  weight,  or  size,  usually  fixed, 
in  which  various  articles  or  products  are  made  or  put  up 
for  sale  or  use  ;  as,  a  piece,  or  roll  (8-16  yds.,  in  England 
usually  12),  of  wall  paper  ;  a  piece  (from  24  to  47  yds.  long 
by  28  to  40  inches  wide)  of  cotton  cloth  ,  a  piece  (a  half 
pig)  of  lead  ;  a  piece  of  wine  or  brandy,  the  amount  con¬ 
tained  in  a  cask  of  a  capacity  varying  with  the  place,  but 
usually  equal  to  a  butt,  or  two  hogsheads. 

4.  Any  thing  conceived  of  as  apart  from  others  of  the 
same  kind  ;  a  single  object  or  individual  (of  a  class  or 
group) ;  as,  apiece  of  furniture,  ordnance,  or  mail  matter. 
6-  An  individual  or  single  instance,  specimen,  or  example  ; 
as,  it ’s  a  piece  of  impudence ;  apiece  of  news. 

6.  A  person  ;  an  individual,  esp.  as  being  of  or  exemplify¬ 
ing  a  certain  nature  or  quality  ;  —  often  used  slightingly 
or  in  •ontewpt.  Archaic  or  Dial. 

Thy  mother  was  a  piece  of  virtue.  Shak. 

7.  In  various  senses  (cant,  technical,  obsolete,  etc.) :  a  A 
single  article  of  armor  ;  — esp.  in  the  obs.  phr.  armed  at 
all  pieces,  b  A  fortified  place  or  building,  as  a  castle ; 
stronghold  ;  fortress.  Obs.  Spenser,  c  A  vessel  or  boat ; 
as,  a  rowing  piece.  Obs.  d  (1)  Chess.  A  superior  man,  as 
distinguished  from  a  pawn  ;  also,  loosely,  any  man.  (2) 
Checkeis ,  etc.  A  man.  e  Obs.  or  Dial.  (1)  A  portion  of 
time,  esp.  a  short  one  ;  a  while.  (2)  A  portion  of  space  or 
of  the  distance  between  two  points  ;  a  short  distance  ;  as, 
down  the  road  a  piece,  f  Short  for  piece  of  bread ,  often 
eaten  between  meals.  Scot.  &  Dial,  g  Whaling.  A  sec¬ 
tion  or  chunk  of  blubber  ;  as,  the  blanket  piece,  h  Book¬ 
binding.  A  tablet  of  leather  inserted  in  a  panel  on  the  back 
and  lettered,  i  Brewing.  =  floor,  7.  J  pi.  An  inferior 
grade  of  sugar  obtained  in  refining,  k  pi.  Wool  Trade. 
Portions  picked  out  of  the  skirtings. 

8  A  firearm,  as  a  rifle  or  cannon;  as,  a  battery  of  six 
pieces  ;  a  fowling  piece ;  also,  formerly,  a  crossbow. 

9  A  piece  of  money;  a  coin;  as,  a  sixpenny  piece ;  — 
formerly  applied  specif,  to  an  English  gold  coin,  as,  orig., 
the  unit,  or  later,  the  sovereign  or  guinea  worth  22  shillings. 
10.  Short  for  piece  of  work:  A  production  ;  specimen  of 
art  or  handicraft.  Obs.,  except  specif.  :  a  A  picture  ;  a 
painting ;  formerly,  also,  a  portrait  or  a  piece  of  sculpture 
or  statuary,  b  A  literary  composition,  usually  a  short 
one,  as  in  verse,  c  A  play  or  drama,  d  A  musical  com¬ 
position,  usually  a  short  one. 

Syn.  — See  part. 

a,  the,  each,  or  every,  piece,  each  of  a  number  of  pieces  ;  each 
one  of  a  set  or  company.  —  a  p.  of,  something  of ;  a  bit  of  ; 
one  who  possesses  some  amount  of  a  specified  character. 
“A  piece  of  a  logician.”  Sir  P.  Sidney.  —  a  p.  of  one’s 
mind,  a  part  of  what  one  thinks ;  candid  opinion  ;  hence,  a 
reproof ;  rebuke  \  as,  to  give  a  person  a  piece  of  one's  mind. 

—  a  pieces,  into  pieces.  Obs.  —  by  the  piece,  at  so  much  for 
the  single  piece :  according  to  the  amount  or  quantity 
done;  as,  to  buy  by  the  piece  ;  to  pay  by  the  piece.  —  in,  or 
•f,  one  p.,  made  up  of,  or  formed  in,  a  single  or  undivided 
mass. —  in  pieces,  a  Broken;  disintegrated;  fig.,  at  vari¬ 
ance.  b  Into  pieces  or  fragments ;  apart.  —  of  a  piece,  of  one 
piece;  in  one  piece  or  mass  ;  hence,  of  the  same  kind  or  qual¬ 
ity,  as  if  from  the  same  whole  ;  uniform  ;  consistent ;  alike  ; 
in  narmony  or  keeping  ;  — sometimes  followed  by  with.— 
on  pieces,  into  pieces.  Obs.  —  on  the  piece,  at  piecework. — 
p.  by  p.,  one  piece  or  part  after  another  ;  piecemeal. 

Bring  it  out  piece  by  piece.  Ezek.  xxiv.  6. 

—  p.  of  eight,  the  Spanish  dollar  ;  —  so  called  from  the  figure 
8  on  it.  See  dollar,  2.  —  p.  of  flesh,  a  human  being  ;  as,  a 
piece  of  Eve’s  flesh,  a  woman.  Colloq.  Shak.  —  p.  of  goods, 
a  woman  or  child  ;  — humorously  or  disparagingly.  Obs. 
or  Dial.  —  p.  of  money,  a  single  coin.  —  p.  of  resistance,  lit. 
transl.  of  piece  de  resistance.  —  p.  of  virtu.  See  virtu.— 

—  to  pieces,  into  pieces  or  fragments ;  apart ;  elliptically, 
in  pieces  or  fragments  ;  disintegrated ;  broken,  as  in  health 
or  fortune  ;  broken  up. 

piece  (pes),  V.  t.  ;  pieced  (pest) ;  piec'ing  (pes'Tng).  1.  To 
enlarge,  complete,  or  repair,  by  adding  a  piece  or  pieces  ; 
to  patch  ;  as,  to  piece  a  garment ;  —  often  with  out. 

2.  To  put  together ;  to  unite  ;  to  make  up  or  mend  by 
joining  or  combining  pieces ;  — often  with  together. 

His  adversaries  .  .  .  pieced  themselves  together  in  a  joint  oppo¬ 
sition  against  him.  Fuller 

to  piece  in,  to  unite  (something)  with  another  by  inserting 
it  as  an  addition.  —  top.  on,  to  join  on;  to  unite,  —  top.  up, 
to  put  together ;  to  mend  by  uniting  pieces ;  to  patch  up. 

piece  (pes),  v.  i.  1.  To  unite  by  a  coalescence  of  parts  ; 
to  come  or  fit  together  ;  to  meet  ;  agree.  Obs.  or  Dial. 

2.  Spinning.  To  join  threads  ;  to  do  the  work  of  a  piecer. 
to  piece  in,  to  join  in  ;  to  fall  in.  Obs.  —  to  p.  on,  to  join  on  ; 
to  be  attached.  —  to  p.  up.  Brewing ,  to  raise  the  tempera¬ 
ture  of  the  mash  by  putting  hot  water  (piece  liquor)  into 
the  mash  tun  under  the  false  bottom. 

Piece  fraction-  Print.  A  fraction  made  by  piecing  to¬ 
gether  figures  with  a  bar  cast  on  one  or  the  other  (denom¬ 
inator  or  numerator,  according  to  the  font)  or  set  sloping 
between  the  parts,  as  $  or  *h  ;  split  fraction. 

Piece  goods  Fabrics  or  goods  usually  woven  in  and  sold 
by  pieces  or  fixed  lengths,  as  shirtings,  calicoes,  etc. 

piece'meal'  (pes'meP),  adv.  [ME.  pecemele  ;  pece  a  piece 
-j-  AS.  mselurn ,  dat.  pi.  of  msel  measure.  See  meal  a  por¬ 
tion.]  1.  Piece  by  piece  ;  little  by  little  ;  by  degrees. 

Piecemeal  they  win,  this  acre  first,  then  that.  Pope. 
2.  In  pieces;  in  parts  or  fragments. 

The  beasts  will  tear  thee  piecemeal.  Tennyson. 

piece'meal',  a.  Made  up  of,  or  done  in,  pieces  or  parts;  done 
piece  by  piece.  “  These  piecemeal  guilts.”  Gov.  of  Tongue. 

piece  price.  A  price  per  piece ;  specif.,  a  price  offered 


to  a  subcontractor  of  a  group  of  laborers  for  a  specific 
amount  of  product. 

piec'er  (pes'er),  n.  One  who  pieces  ;  specif.,  a  child  em¬ 
ployed  in  a  spinning  mill  to  piece  up  broken  threads, 
piece  wage.  Econ .  A  wage  paid  to  the  worker  at  so  much 
per  piece,  or  unit  of  product.  Cf .  task  wage. 
piece'work'  (pes'wflrk'),  n.  Work  done  by  the  piece  or 
job  ;  work  paid  for  at  a  rate  based  on  the  amount  done, 
rather  than  on  the  time  employed.  —  piece'work  er,  n. 
piec'ing  (pes'Tng),  p.  pr.  3  vb.  n.  of  piece,  v.  Hence: 
vb.  n.  Mending  ;  patching  ;  joining. 

pled  (pid),  a.  [From  pie  the  party-colored  bird.]  With 
large  blotches  or  areas  of  two  or  more  colors ;  party-col¬ 
ored  ;  piebald ;  of  birds  or  animals,  orig.  and  often,  of  a 
black-and-white  color,  as  in  the  magpie;  also,  wearing 
party-colored  clothes  or  coat.  “  Pied  coats.”  Burton. 
“  Meadows  trim  with  daisies  pied”  Milton. 

pied  antelope,  the  bontebok.  —  p.  blackbird,  any  Asiatic 
thrush  of  the  genus  Turdulus.  —  p.  dishwasher,  the  pied 
wagtail.  — p.  diver,  the  smew.  Local,  Eng.  —  p.  duck,  the 
Labrador  duck.  —  p.  finch,  a  The  chaffinch,  b  The  snow 
bunting  in  immature  plumage.  Local,  Eng.  —  p.  flycatcher, 
a  common  European  flycatcher  ( Hedymela  atricapilla), 
the  male  being  black  and  white.  —  P.  Friar,  Eccl.  Hist.,  oue 
of  a  small  mendicant  order  the  members  of  which  were 
obliged  by  the  Council  of  Lyons  (1245)  to  join  some  one  of 
the  four  great  orders. —  p.  lemming.  See  lemming.  — p. 
monk,  Eccl.  Hist.,  a  Bernardine  or  Cistercian ; —  from  the 
habit. —  P.  Piper  of  Ham'e-lin  (li5m'e-lin),  the  hero  of  an 
old  German  legend,  a  certain  musician,  who,  according  to 
the  legend,  came,  in  1284,  fantastically  dressed,  to  Hameiin 
in  Prussia,  and  offered  for  a  sum  of  money  to  rid  the 
town  of  the  rats  which  infested  it.  He  charmed  the  rats 
by  his  piping  into  the  river  Weser,  where  they  drowned. 
As  the  reward  was  withheld,  he  in  revenge  by  his  magic 
piping  drew  the  one  hundred  and  thirty  children  of  the 
town  to  a  cavern  in  a  hill,  which  closed  after  them  for¬ 
ever.  Browning  has  versified  the  story.  — p.  starling,  a 
large,  crested  gray-and-white  sturnine  bird  (Fregilupus 
vai'ius)  of  Reunion  Island,  supposed  to  be  extinct.  —  p. 
wagtail,  a  water 
wagtail  (Motacilla 
lugubris )  having 
chiefly  black-and- 
white  plumage.  It 
is  the  c  o  m  m  o  n 
species  in  the  Brit¬ 
ish  Islands.  —  p. 
widgeon,  a  The 
garganey.  b  The 
goosander,  c  The 
common  golden¬ 
eye.  Local,  Ena.  —  p.  woodpecker,  the  European  great 
spotted  woodpecker. 

pied'mont  (ped'mSnt),  a.  [From  Piedmont,  in  Italy ;  cf. 
It.  Piemonte,  F.  Piemont ;  It.  piede  foot,  F.  pied  -f-  It. 
monte  mountain,  F.  mont.~\  Phys.  Geog.  Lying  or  formed 
at  the  base  of  mountains  ;  as,  a  piedmont  glacier  (see  gla¬ 
cier).  A  piedmont  alluvial  plain  is  formed  at  the  foot  of 
a  mountain  range  by  the  merging  of  several  alluvial  fans. 
Pied  mon  tese'  (ped'mdn-tez' ;  -tes'),  a.  1.  Of  or  per¬ 
taining  to  Piedmont,  Italy,  comprising  the  modern  Turin, 
Cuneo,  Alessandria,  and  Novara. 

2.  [/.  c.]  =  piedmont. 

—  n.  smg.  (Sc  pi.  A  native  or  inhabitant  of  Piedmont, 
pied'mont-ite  (ped'mtfn-tit),  n.  [From  Piedmont,  Italy.] 
Min.  A  reddish  brown  or  black  mineral  of  the  epidote 
group.  It  differs  from  ordinary  epidote  in  containing 
manganese.  H.,6.5.  Sp.  gr.,  3.40. 
pie-droit'  (pya-urwa'),  n.  [F.  pied-droit ,  lit.,  straight 
foot.]  Arch.  An  engaged  pier,  like  a  pilaster  but  without 
capital  or  base.  Obs. 

pied'- winged'  (pid'wingd'),  a.  Having  pied  wings.  — 
pied-winged  coot,  the  velvet  scoter  ( Oidemia  deglandi).— 
p.-winged  curlew,  the  willet.  Local,  U.  S. 
pie'plant  (pl'plSnt'),  n.  The  garden  rhubarb.  U.  S. 
pie'pou  dre  j  (pi'pou'der),  n.  [Lit.,  dustyfoot,  i.  e.,  dusty- 
pie'pow  der  (  footed  dealers,  fr.  F.  pied  foot,  OF.  pie  -f- 
poudreux  dusty.]  Eng.  Law.  Formerly,  a  traveler  or 
wayfarer,  esp.  an  itinerant  merchant ;  —  used  chiefly,  and 
now  only,  in  court  of  piepoudre  or  piepowder,  a  summary 
court  (now  nearly  obsolete)  of  record  incident  by  the  com¬ 
mon  law  to  every  fair  or  market  to  administer  justice  for 
commercial  injuries  at  that  very  fair  or  market, 
pier  (per),  7i.  [AS.  (late) per;  orig.  unknown;  cf.  LL.  (in 
England) pera,  also  OF.  piere a  stone,  F .pierre,  fr.  L.  petra , 
Gr.  7rerpa.]  1.  A  support  for  either  end  of  a  bridge  span. 

2.  Arch,  a  Either  of  the  pillars,  posts,  or  the  like,  sup¬ 
porting  an  arch  or  lintel ;  a  gate  or  door  post,  b  A  piece 
of  wall  between  two  openings,  c  An  auxiliary  mass  of 
masonry  used  to  stiffen  a  wall.  See  buttress,  d  A  verti¬ 
cal  layer  of  ashlars  in  a  rubble  wall. 

3.  A  single  pillar,  pilaster,  or  structure,  U6ed  to  support 
something,  as  a  clock  or  large  telescope. 

1  a  A  breakwater,  groin,  or  mole  extending  into  navi¬ 
gable  water  for  use  as  a  landing  place,  a  promenade,  etc., 
or  to  protect  or  form  a  harbor;  hence,  a  structure  built 
out  into  the  water  with  piles  for  use  as  a  landing  place, 
pleasure  resort,  etc.  b  A  harbor  or  haven. 

5.  Short  for  pier  glass.  Obs.  &  R. 
pierce  (pers),  v.  t.  ;  pierced  (perst)  ;  pierc'ing  (per'stng). 
[ME.  percem,  F.  percer,  OF.  percier  ;  perh.  fr.  (assumed) 
LL.  pcrtusiare  for  pertusai'e,  fr.  L.  pertundere,  pertusum , 
to  beat,  push,  bore  through  ;  per  through  -f-  tundere  to 
beat;  cf.  OF.  pertuisier  to  pierce,  F.  pertuis  a  hole.  Cf. 
contuse,  pertuse.]  1.  To  run  into  or  through  as  a  pointed 


instrument  does  ;  to  thrust  into  or  through  with  or  as 
with  a  pointed  instrument ;  to  stab  ;  as,  the  spear  pierced 
his  arm  ;  he  pierced  his  side  with  a  spear ;  the  cold 
pierced  him  to  the  bone. 

2.  To  make  a  hole,  opening,  or  passage  in  or  through  ;  to 
bore  or  tunnel  into  or  through  ;  to  perforate  ;  as,  to  pierce 
a  wall ;  to  pierce  a  hole  in  a  wall. 

3.  To  force  a  way  into  or  through  ;  to  break  into  or 
through  ;  to  penetrate  ;  as,  to  pierce  the  enemy’s  line. 

4.  To  penetrate  with  the  eye  or  mind ;  to  comprehend ; 

discern ;  also,  to  act  on  strongly  through  the  senses  or 
feelings  ;  to  affect,  move,  or  touch  deeply ;  to  penetrate  ; 
as,  to  pierce  a  mystery;  a  shriek  pierced  his  ear  “ Pierced 
with  grief.”  Pope. 

Syn.  -T-  See  penetrate. 

pierce  (pers),  v.  i.  To  make  a  way  (into  or  through  some¬ 
thing),  as  a  pointed  instrument  does  ;  to  enter ;  penetrate. 

And  jnerced  to  the  skin,  but  bit  no  more.  Spenser. 
She  would  not  jderce  further  into  his  meaning.  Sir  P.  Sidney. 
pierced  (perst),  pret.  dc  />.  p.  of  pierce.  Specif. :  p.  a.  Her . 
Perforated,  as  a  cross,  with  the  tincture  of  the  field  show¬ 
ing  through  the  hole.  —  pierced  dollar.  See  holy  dollar. 
pierc'er  (per'ser),  n.  One  that  pierces;  specif.  :  a  A  keen 
or  sharp  eye.  Colloq.  or  Sla7ig.  b  An  instrument  for 
boring  or  making  holes,  as  a  gimlet,  a  stiletto,  etc.  c  Zool. 
The  ovipositor,  or  the  sting,  of  an  insect,  d  A  person 
employed  or  skilled  in  making  pierced  work, 
pierc'ing  (-stng),  p.  pr.  A  vb.  n.  of  pierce.  Specif.  :  p.  a. 
That  pierces ;  forcibly  entering,  or  adapted  to  enter,  at 
or  by  a  point ;  perforating;  penetrating;  hence,  keen  ;  pen¬ 
etrative  ;  also,  deeply  aff  ecting  or  moving  ;  as,  a  piercing 
sound;  piercmg  cold  ;  a  piercing  intellect.  “  Piercing  elo¬ 
quence.”  Shak.— pierc'ing-ly,  adv.— pierc'ing-ness,  n. 
pier  glass.  A  large  hi^h  mirror,  as,  orig.,  a  narrow  one  de¬ 
signed  to  occupy  the  pier  or  wall  space  between  windows, 
pier'head'  (per'hSd'),  7 1.  The  projecting  end  of  a  pier  form¬ 
ing  a  wharf  or  landing  place. 

Pi  e'ri-an  (pI-e'rT-5n),  a.  [L.  Pierius,  fr.  Mount  Pierus,  in 
Thessaly,  sacred  to  the  Muses.]  Of  or  pert,  to  Pieria,  an 
ancient  Thracian  country,  one  of  the  earliest  seats  of  the 
worship  of  the  Muses.  Specif.,  an  epithet  of  the  Muses; 
hence  used  with  allusive  reference  to  knowledge  or  poetry. 

Drink  deep,  or  taste  not  the  Pierian  spring  Pope. 
Pi-er'i  dae  (pI-8r'Y-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  fr.  Pieris,  generic 
name,  fr.  Gr.  Iliepur  a  Muse.]  Zool.  A  very  large  and  al¬ 
most  cosmopolitan  family  of  butterflies,  comprising  the  cab¬ 
bage  butterflies,  sulphur  butterflies,  etc.,  all  having  three 
pairs  of  legs  well  developed  in  both  sexes.  They  are  usually 
of  medium  size  and  white  or  yellow  color  with  dark  mark¬ 
ings,  esp.  on  the  ed^es  of  the  wings.  By  some  it  is  regarded 
as  a  subfamily,  Pier-i'nae  (pl'Sr-l'ne).  or  Pi  er'i  di'n® 
(pi-6r/T-di'ne),  of  Papilionidse.  —  pi-er'id  (pi-er'Td),  7i.  — 
pi  er'i  dine  (  din  ;  -din  ;  183),  a.  —  pi  er'i  an  (  an),  a. 

Pi  er'i  des  (pl-5r'i-dez),  7i.  pi.  [L.,  fr.  Gr.  ILeptfies.  See 
Pierian.]  Class.  Myth,  a  The  Muses.  See  Pierian,  b 
Nine  daughters  of  a  Macedonian  king,  Pierus,  named  after 
the  nine  Muses,  and,  when  defeated  in  a  contest  with  the 
Muses,  changed  into  birds. 

Pi'  er-is  (pi'er-Ts),  «.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  niepi*  a  Muse.]  a  Bot. 
A  small  genus  of  American  and  Asiatic  ericaceous  shrubs. 
They  have  mostly  evergreen  leaves  and  white  flowers  in 
bracted  racemes,  the  corolla  cylindrical  or  urn-shaped,  the 
anthers  2-awned.  b  Zool.  The  typical  genus  of  rieridae, 
containing  the  cabbage  butterfly. 

pierre'-per'du'  (pyftr'pgr'dii'),  n.  [F.  pierre  perdue  lost 
stone.]  Blocks  of  stone  or  concrete  heaped  loosely  in  the 
water  to  make  a  foundation  (as  for  a  sea  wall),  a  mole,  etc. 
Pier  rot'  (pyS'ro'),  n.  [F.,  little  Peter,  from  Pierre  Peter.] 

1.  In  old  French  pantomime,  a  jesting  character  (from  old 
Italian  comedy)  in  the  r61e  of  a  simple  valet.  He  wore 
white  pantaloons  and  a  large  white  jacket  with  big  buttons, 
and  often  had  his  face  painted  white.  Also  [/.  c.],  a  masked 
person  thus  dressed,  as  at  a  carnival ;  in  English  use,  a  buf¬ 
foon  or  itinerant  minstrel  thus  made  up. 

2.  [/.  c.]  A  kind  of  low-necked  waist  with  sleeves,  worn 
by  women  toward  the  er.d  of  the  18th  century. 

Piers  Plow'man  (pers  plou'man  ;  perz).  The  title  person¬ 
age  of  a  famous  allegorical  poem,  in  alliterative  verse,  writ¬ 
ten  about  1362  by  an  unknowm  author  (usually  called,  on 
insufficient  evidence,  William  Langland)  and  revised  and 
enlarged  by  others  before  1400.  It  is  in  part  a  satire  on  the 
religious  and  social  evils  of  the  time.  Piers  the  Plowman,  in 
the  first  version,  typifies  the  simple,  pious  English  laborer,  but 
he  is  later  identified,  though  not  very  clearly,  with  Christ  or  the 
Church.  An  imitation  of  the  “  Vision,”  called  Piers  Plowman’s 
Crede,  was  written  about  the  end  of  the  14th  century, 
pier  table.  A  table  of  the  width  of  a  pier  between  two 
windows, —  often  designed  to  stand  under  a  pier  glass. 

||  Pie-t&'  (pya-ta'),  n.  [It.,  lit.,  pity,  L.  pietas  piety.]  Fine 
Arts.  A  representation  of  the  Virgin  Mary  mourning  over 
the  dead  body  of  Christ. 

pi'e-tism  (pi'e-tTz’m),  n.  [Cf.  G.  pietismus,  F  pietisme."] 

1.  [cap.~\  The  principles  and  practice  of  the  Pietists,  a 
class  of  religious  persons  in  Germany  in  the  17tli  century. 
They  tried  to  instill  into  a  somewhat  intellectualized  Prot¬ 
estantism  a  sincerer  and  more  emotional  religious  feeling. 

2.  The  principles  or  practices  of  one  who  seeks  to  substi¬ 
tute  the  devotional  for  the  intellectual  ideal  in  Christian 
experience  ;  also,  affectation  of  devotion. 

pl'e-tist  (-tist),  7i.  [Cf.  G.  pietist,  F.pietiste.]  [Also  cap.'] 
One  who  believes  in  or  practices  pietism  ;  —  often  used  dis¬ 
paragingly  of  those  who  make  a  show  of  religious  feeling, 
pie-tis'tic  (pi'e-tis'tTk),  pi'e  tis'ti-cal  (-tY-kftl),  a.  [Also 
cap.~\  Of  or  pert,  to  the  Pietists  ;  hence,  affectedly  or  de¬ 
monstratively  religious.  —  pi'e-tis'ti-cal-ly,  adv. 


piece  broker.  One  who  buys 
and  sells  remnants  of  cloth  for 
mending  purposes,  etc. 

||  pifcce  (pyfis),  n  [F.l  Piece. 
—  pifcce'  de  r4  sis  tance'  (d?  ra  ¬ 
zes  tii.vs'),  lit.,  piece  of  resist¬ 
ance  ;  the  most  substantial  or 
main  dish  of  a  meal  ;  hence,  the 
chief  article  of  any  collection  or 
series.  —  pidee'  d’oe'ea^ion' 
(diVkii'zydN'),  a  piece  for  a  spe¬ 
cial  occasion.  [after  weaving.  | 
piece'-dyed',  a.  Textiles.  Dyed| 
piece'less,  a.  See  -less 
piece  liquor.  See  to  piece  up, 
under  piece,  v.  i. 
piece'ly,  adv.  In  pieces.  Ohs. 
piece'meaP,  n  A  fragment.  Obs 
piece'meaU,  v.  t.  To  divide 
piecemeal to  cut  into  pieces. 

Jlec'en  ( pes"n),  v.  t.  [ piece  4- 
th  -en.]  To  piece  or  join,  as 
broken  threads  by  splicing  in 
spinning.  Dial,  or  Tech.,  Eng. 


piece'ner  (pes'nSr),  n.  One  who 

piecen6;  specif. :  a  Formerly, one 
who  supplied  rolls  of  wool  to 
the  slubmng  machine  in  woolen 
mills,  b  =  pif.cer. 

Pie  Corner.  A  district  noted  for 
cook  shops  at  the  end  of  Gilt- 
spur  Street,  London,  where  the 
great  fire  is  said  to  have  stopped. 
Cf.  Saffron  Hill.  [pie,  r.l 
pied  (pid ),/>ret.Sfp./>.  of  Pi,  or| 
||  pied  (pya),  n.  [F.]  A  foot. 
See  measure. 

II  pled  -d,-terre'  (pya'tA-tar'),  n. 
[F.]  A  temporary  lodging 
pied'-billed'  (pTd'bYld7),  a. 
With  party-colored  bill.  —  pied¬ 
billed  grebe.  =  DABCHICK  a. 

piedestal.  +  pedestal 
pled  fort'  (py  S'f  fir'),  n.  [F 
pied-fort,  lit.,  strong  foot.]  Nu- 
mis.  A  coin  struck  on  a  flan 
thicker  than  usual,  as  a  pattern. 
pied'ly(pld'll),  adv. of  pied.  R. 


pied'ness  (-nCs),  n.  See -ness. 

pie'-dog'.  Var.  of  pye-dog. 

II  pi£  douche'  (pya'doosh'),  n. 
[F.,  fr.  It.  peduccio  console, 
dim.  of  pieae  foot.]  A  small  ped¬ 
estal,  as  for  bujts  or  vases. 

||  pie'dra  (pya'drii),  n.  [Sp., 
stone.]  Med.  A  disease  of  tnc 
hair,  occurring  in  Colombia, 
marked  bv  small  stony  nodules, 
prob.  due  to  bacteria  or  fungi. 
pied'stalF.  +  pedestal. 
pie  finch.  The  chaffinch.  Eng. 
pie 'fort'  (pya'fOr').  Var.  of 
PIEDFORT.  [FEET.  | 

Pie'gan(f>e'gtfn),n  See  Black- | 
ple'-gow'  ( pi'gou'),  n.  [Can¬ 
tonese  pLai  kau,  lit.,  dominoes 
nine  ;  —  from  the  highest  point 
in  the  game.]  A  Chinese  gam¬ 
bling  game, 
piel  +  peel. 
pieled.  +  peeled,  piled. 
piel'er.  +  peeler. 


pie'less.  a.  See  -i  ESS. 

pie'let,  n.  A  small  pie. 
pie'-mag  ,  n.  A  magpie, 
pie-ment'.  f  pi  me  NT.  [arris.] 
pien  (pen),  n  [Cf.  pken.1  An| 
pie  nanny  A  magpie.  Eng. 
pien  check.  Arch  A  rabbet  cut 
out  of  a  pien,  as  in  the  upper  of 
two  consecutive  stone  steps,  as  a 
partial  means  of  support, 
piend  (pend ),  n.  =  pern. 
pi'e-net.  Var.  of  pianet. 
pie'no (pya'n<5),  a.  [It.]  Music 
Full  ;  using  all  the  instruments, 
piep.  PEEP 

Pie'per  sys  tem  (pe'p?r).  See 
AUTOMIXTE SYSTEM, 
pie  piece.  Wool  Trade.  A  piece 
clipped  off  by  the  puller  ;  a  rem¬ 
nant  of  a  skin.  Australia. 
pie'pou  drous.  a.  [OF.  pH  foot, 
F.  pied  4-  OF.  pond  reus  dusty, 
F.  poudreux.  1  Dusty-footed 

Obs.  —  n  An  itinerant,  esp.  one 


who  is  a  merchant.  Obs. 

pier  *fr  peer. 

pier.  n.  [ F.  pierre,  L.  petra.  Gr. 
rrerpa.]  A  stone.  Obs.  [age  | 
pier ' age  (per'fij),n.  =  wharf-! 
pier  buttress.  See  buttress,  1. 
pierce,  a.  Piercing.  Obs. 
pierce. n.  A  piercing;  a  hole  bored 
or  cut  through.  Pare  [-able. I 
pierce'a-ble (per'sd-b’l),rt.  See| 
pier'cel  (per's61),  n.  [Cf.  F. 
perce.']  A  kind  of  gimlet  for 
broaching  casks, 
pierce'less,  a.  See  -less. 
pier'cent  (per's^nt),  a.  =  per¬ 
ce  ant.  Rare. 

pier'eive,  a.  Penetrative.  Obs. 
piere.  +  peer 
pierie.  +  perrie,  pirrie. 
pierk.  +  perk. 
pier'iess.  a.  See  -less. 
pier'point.  Corrupt,  of  parpen. 
pierrery.  n.  [F.  pierreries,  pi., 


OF  perrerie.')  Perrie.  Obs 

Pierre  shales  (per).  [From 
Pierre, or  Fort  Pierre,  in  South 
Dakota.]  Geol  A  subdivision 
of  the  Upper  Cretaceous  in  the 
Great  Plains  and  western  moun¬ 
tains  of  North  America. 

II  pier  rette'  (pyg'ret'),  n.  [F.] 
A  female  pierrot. 
pierrie  perrie. 

pierrye.  perrie 

piert  (dial,  plrt,  pT'ut).  Obs. 
or  dial.  Eng.  var.  of  pert 
pies,  f  pize. 

pi'et  (pT'£t),  n.  [Dim.  of  pie  a 
magpie  :  cf.  F.  piette  a  Bmew  ; 
also  ME.  piot  magpie  ( Oxf '.  E 
D.),  OF.  piot,  dim.  of  pie  mag- 
ie.]  a  Water  ouzel.  Scot,  d 
lagpie.  Local,  Eng 
piete.  piety,  pity. 
pieteous.  +  pietous. 
pi-et'ic  (pl-ft'Yk), a.  [Irreg.  ti. 
piety.]  Pious  ;  pietistic. 


food,  foot ;  out,  oil ;  chair  ;  go  ;  sing,  iqk  ;  then,  thin ;  nature,  verdure  (250) ;  K  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144) ;  boN  ;  yet ;  zh_z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Goto*. 

Full  explanations  of  Abbreviation.,  sign.,  etc.,  immediately  precede  the  Vocabulary. 
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||  pie'tra  du'ra  (pya'tra  doo'ra).  fit.,  hard  stone.]  Fine 
Arts.  Hard  and  fine  stones  in  general,  as  those  used  for 
inlay  and  the  like,  in  distinction  from  softer  stones  used  in 
building  ;  thus,  a  Florentine  mosaic  is  a  case  of  work  in 
pietra  aura ,  though  the  ground  may  be  soft  marble, 
pi'e-ty  (pi'e-tT),  n. ;  pi.  -ties  (-tlz).  [F.  piete  ;  cf.  It. 

pieth  ;  both  fr.  L.  pielas  piety,  fr.  pius  pious.  See  pious  ; 
cf.  pity.]  1.  =  pity  (in  various  senses).  Obs. 

2.  Quality  or  state  of  being  pious specif. :  a  Habitual 
veneration  or  reverence  for  the  Supreme  Being  or  for  the 
gods ;  earnest  devotion  to  the  service  of  God  or  the  gods  ; 
religiousness  ;  godliness ;  devoutness,  b  Dutifulness;  filial 
reverence  and  devotion  ;  loving  service  to  parents,  rela¬ 
tives,  benefactors,  country,  etc. 

3.  A  pious  act,  observance,  or  characteristic. 

Syn.  — Religion,  devotion,  godliness,  holiness, 
tn  her  piety.  Her.  See  pelican,  1. 

pi  e  zo  crys  tal-li  za'tion  (pI'e-z^-krTs't&l-T-za'shun  ;  -I- 
za'shun),  n.  [Gr.  iru£eiv  to  press  -f  crystallization.']  Petrog. 
Crystallization  under  pressure,  caused  by  orogenic  forces. 
pF e  ZO-e-lec  tric'i  ty ,  n.  [Gr.  to  press  -f-  electric¬ 

ity .]  Electricity  or  electric  polarity  due  to  pressure,  esp.  in 
a  crystallized  substance,  as  quartz. —  pFe-ZO-e-lec'tric,  a. 
pi  6  zom'e  ter  (pi'e-z5m'e-ter),  n.  [Gr.  me£eiv  to  press  -f- 
- meter. "j  An  instrument  for  measuring  pressure  ;  specif.  : 
a  An  instrument  for  measuring  the  compressibility  of 
liquids,  b  A  gauge  joined  to  a  water  main  to  show  the  pres¬ 
sure.  c  An  instrument  for  measuring  pressure  due  to  ex¬ 
plosion  in  a  gun  bore,  d  A  sounding  machine  indicating 
depth  by  registering  the  compression  of  the  air.  e  An  instru¬ 
ment  for  measuring  the  sensitiveness  of  the  skin  to  pressure, 
pie  -zo  met'rlc  (pi'e-zo-mSt'nk),  pFe-zo-met'ri  cal  (-rt- 
kal),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  piezometry  or  the  piezometer. 
pFe  zom'e- try  (-z5m'e-trT),  n.  Physics.  The  measure¬ 
ment  of  the  compressibility  of  liquids, 
pil'fle  (pTf'’l),  v.  i. ;  pif'fled  (-’Id) ;  pif'fling  (-’ling).  To 
be  squeamish  or  delicate  ;  hence,  to  act  or  talk  trifiingly 
or  ineffectively  ;  to  twaddle  ;  piddle.  Dial,  or  Slang. 
pif'lle,  n.  Act  of  piffling ;  trifling  talk  or  action  ;  piddling  ; 
twaddle.  Dial,  or  Slang.  “  Futile  piffle.”  Kipling. 
pig  (pig),  n.  [Orig.  uncert.]  1.  An  earthenware  vessel, 
as  a  jar,  pitcher,  or  pot ;  also,  Obs.,  a  cinerary  urn  ;  Obs.  & 
Pare ,  a  vessel  of  tin  or  wood.  Scot.  &  Dial.  Eng. 

2.  Earthenware  or  a  piece  of  it  ;  a  potsherd.  Scot. 
pig,  7i.  [ME.  pigge ,  orig.  uncert.  ;  cf.  D.  big ,  bigge ,  LG. 
bigge.]  1.  A  young  swine  ;  also,  a  swine  of  any  age,  wild 
or  domestic.  Cf.  hog,  1.  “  Two  pigges  in  a  poke.”  Chaucer. 

2.  An  ornament,  drinking  vessel,  etc.,  in  the  form  of  a 
swine  ;  as,  a  Sussex  pig,  a  drinking  vessel  of  this  form. 

3.  Pig’s  flesh  as  an  article  of  food  ;  pork.  Humorous. 

4.  A  person  or  animal  likened  to  a  pig,  as  a  greedy,  glut¬ 
tonous,  or  filthy  person  or  animal.  Cf.  hog.  Colloq. 

6.  Slang,  a  A  sixpence.  Obs.  b  A  police  officer.  Obs. 
C  A  pressman.  Planters'  Cant ,  Eng. 

6.  Metal,  a  An  open-sand  casting  of  metal,  now  esp.  of 
iron  or  lead,  run  directly  from  the  smelting  furnace  ;  —  so 
called  in  allusion  to  its  size  as  disting,  from  a  sow.  Cf. 
ingot,  2,  mine  pig.  b  Any  of  the  molds  or  channels  in  the 
pig  bed.  c  Collectively,  pig  iron,  pig  lead,  or  the  like. 

7.  Miscellaneous  uses  :  a  A  parcel  of  hemp  fiber  weigh¬ 
ing  about  2£  lbs.  b  A  block  of  rock  salt,  c  A  small  cush¬ 
ion  used  in  knitting,  d  Logging.  —  dog  boat. 

a  pig  in  a  poke  (or  bag),  an  article  that  has  not  been  seen  or 
is  of  unknown  quality  or  value  ;  as,  to  buy  or  sell  a  pig  in  a 
poke.  —  pigs  in  blankets,  oysters  wrapped  in  thin  slices  of 
bacon,  fastened  with  skewers,  and  fried, 
pig,  v.  i. ;  pigged  (ptgd);  pig'ging  (ptg'Tng).  1.  To  bring 
forth  in  the  manner  of  pigs;  to  farrow. 

2.  To  huddle,  lie  together,  or  live  like  pigs,  as  in  one  bed. 

3.  Hunting.  To  hunt  the  wild  boar, 
pi'geon  (pTj'an),  n.  [ME.  also  pejoun ,  fr.  F. 

pigeon ,  fr.  L.  pipio,  pipionis,  a  young  pipping 
or  chirping  bird,  fr.  pipire  to  peep,  of  imitative 
origin.  Cf.  peep  to  chirp,  1st  pipe.]  1.  A 
young  dove  (or  pigeon  in  sense  2).  Obs. 

2.  Any  bird  of  the  widely  distributed 
family  Columbid®  ;  a  dove  (see  dove, 

1);  esp.,  one  of  the  many  domesticated 
varieties,  as  the  pouters,  carriers, 
homers,  fantails,  nuns,  jacobins, 
turbits,  tumblers,  trumpeters, 
etc.,  derived  from  the  rock 
pigeon  (Columba  livia)  found  on 
the  coasts  of  Europe.  The  pi¬ 
geons  are  altricial,  and  have  a 
stout  body  with  rather  short  legs,  and  a  bill  horny  at  the  tip, 
but  with  a  soft  cere  at  the  base.  The  plumage  is  smooth 
and  compact,  often  subdued  in  color,  but  handsome.  They 
feed  mainly  on  fruit,  seeds,  etc.  Most  of  them  fly  swiftly 
and  have  a  cooing  voice.  Common  European  species  are 
the  wood  pigeon,  or  ringdove,  the  turtledove,  and  the 
stockdove.  In  the  United  States  occur  the  Carolina  dove, 
ground  doves,  and  others.  See  also  passenger  pigeon, 
CROWNED  PIGEON,  BRONZEWING,  and  FRUIT  PIGEON.  The 
term  is  applied  to  a  few'  birds  of  other  families.  See  Cape 
PIGEON,  TOOTH-BILLED  PIGEON. 


Rock  Pigeon  ( Columba 
livia). 


3.  A  young  woman ;  a  sweetheart ;  also,  a  coward.  Obs. 

4.  One  who  is  an  easy  prey  ;  a  gull ;  dupe.  Slang. 

5.  a  Short  for  clay  pigeon,  b  A  mechanical  flying  toy. 
pi'geon  (pTj'wn),  v.t.  1.  To  make  a  pigeon  (sense  4)  of ; 

to  pluck  ;  fleece  ;  gull,  esp.  by  tricks  in  gambling.  Slang. 
2.  To  send  (a  message)  by  a  pigeon, 
pigeon  berry,  a  The  berry  of  the  pokeweed  ;  also,  the 
plant,  b  The  June  berry,  c  The  dogwood  Cornus  alter- 
ni folia,  d  Any  of  several  western  North  American  buck¬ 
thorns.  e  In  Bermuda,  the  verbenaceous  Duranta  plumi- 
eri.  f  In  Australia,  the  lauraceous  tree  Litsxa  Jerrugniev. 
pigeon  breast.  Med.  A  deformity  of  the  chest  marked  by 
sharp  projection  of  the  sternum,  occurring  esp.  in  rickets, 
pigeon  grass  One  of  the  foxtail  grasses  (Chxtochloa 
glauca)  somewhat  used  for  fodder, 
pigeon  hawk  Any  of  several  small  hawks;  esp.:  a  A 
small  American  falcon  ( Falco 
columbarius)  related  to  the 
European  merlin,  b  Erron., 
the  sharp-shinned  haw  k  (AccU 
niter  velox)  of  America, 
pi'geon-heart  ed,  a.  Timid; 
cowardly ;  chicken-hearted, 
pi'geon  hole'  (-hoi'),  n.  1.  A 
hole,  or  one  of  a  set,  in  a  wall, 
door,  etc.,  for  the  passage  of 
pigeons ;  hence,  one  of  a  set  of 
holes  for  passage,  as  of  gases 
in  a  furnace  arch. 

2.  A  hole  or  small  recess,  or 
one  of  a  set  of  such,  for  pi¬ 
geons  to  nest ;  hence,  any  cozy 
recess  or  room. 

3.  pi.  The  stocks  ;  also,  a  sim¬ 
ilar  device  for  binding  a  cul¬ 
prit’s  hands  while  he  was  be- 

mg  whipped  Obs.  Cant  pigcon  Ullvk(Fr,,coro,umba. 

4.  pi .  An  old  English  outdoor  -  riusp  Adult  male, 
game  of  uncertain  nature.  Obs. 

5.  Print.  An  overwide  space  between  w'ords.  Cant ,  Eng. 

6.  Theat.  A  seat  in  the  upper  gallery,  or  in  the  top  row 
of  the  gallery.  Obs. 

7-  A  small  open  compartment  in  a  desk,  case,  cabinet,  or 
the  like,  for  keeping  letters,  documents,  etc.,  easily  ac¬ 
cessible.  Abe  fig-,  as  of  a  “compartment”  in  the  mind. 
8  Naut.  One  of  the  holes  or  sockets  in  a  capstan  head, 
pi'geon-hole',  v.  t.  1.  To  place  in,  or  as  in,  the  pigeon¬ 
hole  of  a  desk,  cabinet,  etc.  ;  hence,  to  put  away  w'here 
readily  accessible ;  to  lay  aside  indefinitely  or  for  future 
reference  ;  to  shelve  ;  as,  to  pigeonhole  a  letter  or  a  report. 

2.  To  assign,  as  a  fact,  to  the  proper  “compartment  ”  of 
the  mind  or  memory  or  to  the  proper  place  among  related 
ideas  ;  to  place,  label,  classify,  or  analyze  mentally. 

3.  To  provide  with,  or  divide  into,  pigeonholes,  lit.  or  fig. 
—  pi'geon-hol  er  (-hol'er),  n. 

pigeon  pea.  The  small  seed  of  a  tropical  fabaceous  shrub 
(Cajan  cajan)  with  trifoliolate  leaves,  showy  yellow  flow¬ 
ers,  and  flattish  pods  ;  also,  the  shrub.  See  Cajan. 
pigeon  plum-  a  The  edible  drupaceous  fruit  of  the  Flor¬ 
ida  sea  grape  (Coceolob is  floridana ),  a  small  tree  with  hard, 
dark  brow'n  wood;  also,  the  tree,  b  The  edible  fruit  of 
either  of  two  African  amygdalaceous  trees (Chrysobalanus 
ellipticus  and  C.  luteus);  also,  either  of  the  trees. 

Pigeon  POX.  Veter.  Sorehead. 

pi'geon’ s-blood'  (pTj'rmz-blfid'),  n.  A  rich  deep  red,  the 
most  prized  color  of  the  ruby  ;  —  also  used  adjectively. 
pi'geon-toed  (pij'wn-tod'),  a.  Having  the  toes  turned  in. 
pi'geon  wing'  (-wing'),  n.  1.  A  wing  of  a  pigeon,  or  a 
wing  like  it. 

2.  An  old  mode  of  dressing  men’s  side  hair  in  a  form  lik¬ 
ened  to  a  pigeon’s  wings;  also,  a  wig  similarly  shaped. 

3.  Dancing.  A  fancy  step  executed  by  jumping  and  strik¬ 
ing  the  legs  together ;  as,  to  cut  a  pigeonwing. 

4.  A  certain  fancy  figure  in  skating. 

5  Tempering.  A  color,  brown  shaded  w'ith  purple,  com¬ 
ing  between  dark  brown  and  light  blue  in  the  table  of  col¬ 
ors  in  drawing  the  temper  of  hardened  steel, 
pi'geon-wood'  (-wood'),  n.  Any  of  various  tropical  trees 
with  marked  or  mottled  wood,  as  Pisonia  obtusata ,  Dipho- 
lis  salicifolia ,  Diospyros  tetrasperma ,  Guettarda  spcciosa , 
Connarus  guianensis ,  and  species  of  Coccolobis. 
pig'-faced  (-fast'),  a.  Having  a  face  like  that  of  a  pig. 
pig-faced  lady  or  woman,  a  legendary  woman  of  rank  or 
wealth,  with  a  pig’s  face,  for  whom  a  husband  was  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  wanted. 

plg'flsh'  (pTg'fTsh'),  n.  Any  of  various  fishes  ;  as  :  a  Any 
of  several  salt-water  grunts  of  the  genus  Orthopristis ,  esp. 
O.  chrysoptems ,  a  food  fish  of  the  United  States  from  Long 
Island  southward,  b  The  sailor* s-choice  ( Lagodon  rhom- 
boides).  c  In  Australia,  a  wrasse  (Diastodon  unimaculatus). 
pig'foot'  (-fd6t/),  n.  A  marine  fish  (Scorpiena  porcus),  of 
southern  Europe.  It  is  mottled  reddish  brown, 
pig'ger-y  (pTg'er-T),n.  /  pi.  piggeries  (-Tz).  1.  Place  where 
swine  are  kept  or  bred  ;  a  pigsty  ;  also,  pigs  collectively. 
2.  Piggishness. 

pig'gin  (-In),  n.  [Orig.  uncert.  ;  cf.  Gael,  pigean ,  dim.  of 


pigeadli ,  pige,  an  earthen  jar,  pitcher,  or  pot,  prob.  fr.  E. 
pig  a  piggin.]  A  small  wooden  pail  or  tub  with  an  up¬ 
right  stave  as  handle,  —  often  used  as  a  dipper, 
pig'gistl  (pTg'Tsh),  a.  Relating  to,  like,  or  characteristic 
of,  a  pig  ;  greedy  ;  stubborn  ;  selfish  ;  mean;  filthy.—  pig'- 
gish  ly,  adv.  —  pig'gish-ness.  n. 
pig'gy.  pig'gie  (plg'I),  «•  1.  A  little  pig. 

2.  Tipcat,  or  the  piece  of  wood,  or  cat,  used  in  it.  Dial. 
pig'— head  ed  (-hSd'Sd  ;  -Id;  87,  151),  a.  Having  the  head 
or  brains  of  a  pig;  hence,  stupidly  obstinate;  perverse;  stub¬ 
born.  —  pig  -head'edly,  adv.  —  pig'-head'ed-ness,  n. 
pig  iron  Iron  cast,  or  for  casting,  in  pigs, 
pig'- jawed  (-jod'),  a.  Having  a  projecting  upper  jaw. 
pig'-jump',  v.  i.  Of  a  horse,  to  jump  from  all  four  legs 
without  bringing  them  together. —  pig'-jump  er,  n. 
pig  lead.  Lead  cast,  or  for  casting,  in  pigs, 
pig'mont  (pig'ment),  n.  [L .  pigmentum,  fr.  the  root  of 
pingere  to  paint :  cf.  F.  pigment.  See  paint  ;  cf.  pimento, 
orpiment.]  1.  A  coloring  matter  ;  specif.  :  a  Any  powder 
or  easily  powdered  substance  prepared  as  a  paint  by  mix¬ 
ture  with  some  vehicle  in  which  it  is  insoluble,  b  Biol. 
Any  of  various  coloring  matters  in  animals  and  plants,  esp. 
solid  or  opaque  coloring  matter  deposited  in  a  cell  or  tissue. 
2.  =  piment,  1.  Obs.  or  Archaic.  Scott.  Ld.  Lytton. 
pig'men  ta  ry  (pTg'men-ta-rl),  a.  [L.  pigmentarius .] 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  an  apothecary.  Obs. 

2.  Of,  pertaining  to,  producing,  or  containing,  pigment; 
furnished  with,  or  characterized  by,  pigment, 
pigmentary  degeneration,  Med.,  a  morbid  state  in  which  an 
excess  of  pigment  is  deposited  in  the  tissues. 

pig  men-ta'tion  (-ta'sh&n),  n.  Coloration  with,  or  deposi¬ 
tion  of,  pigment;  in  Med.,  esp.,  an  excessive  deposition, 
pigment  cell.  Anal.  A'  Zool.  A  cell  containing  a  deposi¬ 
tion  of  coloring  matter.  Cf.  chromatophore,  1. 
pig'ment  ed  (plg'meu-tSd),  a.  Colored  with  pigment, 
pig  metal  Metal  cast,  or  for  casting,  in  pigs, 
pig'no-ra'tion  (pig'no-ra'slmn),  n.  [LL.  pignoratio,  L. 
pigneratio,  fr.  pignerare  to  pledge,  fr.  pi  gnus,  gen  -oris 
and  -eris,  a  pledge,  a  pawn  :  cf.  F.  pignoration .]  1.  Act 

of  pledging  or  pawning. 

2  Civil  Law.  A  process  answering  in  general  to  common- 
law  distraint,  as  in  case  of  cattle  damage  feasant, 
pig'no-ra-tive  (plg'no-ra-tlv),  a.  [Cf.  F.  pignoralif .] 
Pledging ;  pawning.  Pare. 

pig'nus  (-niis),  n. ;  pi.  pignora  (-no-ra).  [L.]  Pom.  & 
Civil  Law.  A  pledge  or  pawn. 

||  pig'nus  Ju-di'ci-a'le  (joo-dish'T-a'le  ;  243)  or  prae-to'ri-nm, 
Civil  Laic,  the  right  or  lien  that  a  judgment  creditor  has 
in  the  property  of  the  judgment  debtor.  — 1|  p.  le  ga'le, 
Civil  Law,  a  pledge  or  lien  arising  by  operation  of  law,  as 
in  case  of  a  landlord. 

pig'nut'  (plg'nut'),  n.  1.  a  The  earthnut  Conopodium 
denudatum.  b  The  nutlike  tuber  of  the  dwarf  ginseng. 

2  a  The  thin-shelled,  somewhat  bitter  nut  of  a  species  of 
hickory  (I/icoria  glabra );  also,  the  tree,  b  The  nut  of 
the  related  species  II.  minima;  also,  the  tree. 

3.  The  ouabe,  or  West  Indian  cobnut, 
pig'pen'  (-pen'),  n.  A  pen,  or  sty,  for  pigs. 

pig'skin'  (,-skTn'),  n.  a  The  skin  of  a  pig  or  hog,  or  leather 
made  of  it,  used  in  making  saddles,  bookbindings,  etc. 
b  Hence,  Sporting  Slang  or  Colloq.  (1)  A  saddle.  (2)  A 
football; —  from  the  covering  often  being  of  pigskin, 
pigs'ney  (plgz'nl),  n.  [ME.  pigges-nye,  i.  e.,  pig's  -f-  nye 
eye,  for  eye  with  n  prefixed  from  mine ,  thine ,  or  cm.]  1.  By 
way  of  endearment,  a  girl  or  woman,  or,  rarely,  a  boy  or 
man;  — now  often  disparaging.  Archaic  or  Dial.  Eng. 

2.  Eye  ;  — used  playfully.  Obs. 

pig'stick  er  (plg'stlk'er),  72.  1.  One  who  follows  the  sport 
of  pigsticking;  also,  a  horse  trained  for  use  in  this  sport. 
2  One  who  butchers  swine  by  sticking  a  knife  into  them. 

3.  Facetiously,  any  of  various  things,  as  a  kind  of  pocket 
knife  with  a  long  pointed  blade,  a  sword,  a  boy’s  low  sled 
with  long  sharp-pointed  side  pieces,  etc.  Slang  or  Colloq. 

pig'stick  ing<  -Tng),  n.  1 .  Wild-boar  hunting  with  a  spear ; 
—  so  called  by  Anglo-Indians. 

2.  Killing  of  swine  by  sticking  them  with  a  knife, 
pig'sty'  (-stF),  72. ;  pi.  -sties'  (-stiz').  1.  A  sty,  or  inclosure 
with  covered  shed  or  area,  for  pigs  ;-a  pigpen. 

2.  A  dirty  dwelling  or  room  likened  to  a  pigpen. 
pig'taiF  (-tal'),  72.  1.  Lit.,  the  tail  of  a  pig. 

2.  Tobacco  in  small  twisted  ropes  or  rolls.  Swift. 

3.  Hairdressing.  A  queue,  as  that  formerly  worn  by 
sailors  and  soldiers,  or,  esp.,  that  worn  by  the  Chinese, 
or  that  often  worn  by  young  girls. 

4.  One  who  wears  a  pigtail ;  a  Chinese. 

5.  Naut.  A  piece  of  thick  rope  ;  a  rope’s  end. 

6  A  small  candle  costing  a  farthing.  Dial.  Eng. 
pig'-tailed'  (-tald'),  a.  Having  a  tail  like  a  pig’s;  as,  the 
pig-tailed  ape.  —  pig-tailed  ape.  macaque,  or  monkey,  a  ma¬ 
caque  ( Macaco  nemestrina)  of  the  Malay  Peninsula  and  Hie 
East  Indies,  with  a  short  slender  tail  which  is  held  in  the 
shape  of  a  letter  S  when  the  animal  is  excited, 
pig'-tailed',  a.  Having,  or  wearing,  a  pigtail  (queue). 
Pig  tin  Tin  cast,  or  for  casting,  in  pigs. 


H  pleton,  n.  [F.  piston.]  A  foot 

soldier.  Obs. 

pi'e  tose  (pl'fc-tBs),  a.  [Cf.  LL. 

fietosus  pitying,  pitiable,  pious, 
t.  pietoso.)  Pietistic.  Rare. 
pietous,  a.  [OF.  pietos,  pitos.  Cf. 
piteous.]  Piteous.  Obs.  — adv. 
Piteously.  Obs. 
pletously,  adv.  Piteously.  Obs. 
!|  pie'tra  mos'sa  non  fa  inus'eo 
( pya'tra  mds'sii  nOn  fa  moos'- 
k  o).  [It.]  See  sasso  cue  uo- 

TOLA  NON  FA  MUSCIIIO. 

pievishe.  +  peevish. 
pie'vit.  +  pewit. 
piewe.  +  pew. 
pie'wlpe'  (Pl'wTp'),  n. 
its  note.]  The  lapwing. 

?ie  wool.  Wool  Trad, 

1 


[From 

Eng. 

Wool 


rom  pie  pieces.  Australia. 
piff.  inter).  An  onomatopoeic 
word  for  a  sound,  as  of  a  bullet 
in  the  air. 

pif'fer-o  (pYf'5r-d),  pif'fa-ra 
(-fd-rd),  11.  [It.  piffero. J  Music. 
a  A  fife,  b  =  hi  far  a. 
pif'fler  (pTf'lCr),  n.  One  who 
piffles;  trifler.  Dial,  or  Slang. 
piff'-pafT,  interj.  Redup.  of 

PIFF. 

pig,  i’.  t.  1.  To  litter  (pigs). 

2.  To  cause  to  live  like  pigs. 

pig'-a-backG  pig'-back'.  Dial. 


vars.  of  PICKABACK, 
pig '-back',  v.  t.  Steel  Manuf 
To  add  pig  iron  to  (a  molten 
charge  too  much  decarburized, 
esp.  in  the  acid  open-hearth 
process)  —Also  v.  i. 
pig  bed.  1.  A  pigsty. 

2.  Founding.  The  bed  of  sand 
in  which  iron  is  cast  into  pigs, 
pig  boiling.  Metal.  See  pud¬ 
dling,  2. 

pig-dan'  (ptg-diin'  ;  -dfin'),  n. 
|  ITind.  piktidn.]  Spittoon.  India. 
pig  deer.  The  tmbirousea. 
pig'dom(  pYg'dtJm),n.  See-DOM. 
pi'geon  (pYi'un).  Var.  of  pid¬ 
gin  (English).  [hie.  Slang. | 
pi'geon-a-ble  (-d-b’l),  a.  Gulli- 1 

fi'geon-breast  ed.  a.  M e  d. 

laving  a  pigeon  breast, 
pigeon  cherry.  The  wild  cherry 
Rrunns  pennsglranica.  U.  S. 
pi'geon-er  ( p  Y  i'i<  n-?  r),  n.  A 
sharper  ;  swindler.  Slang. 
pi'geon-foot7  (-fdbtO,  n.  The 
aove’s-foot  geranium, 
pi'geon-gram  (-grim),  n.  [pi 
geon  -f  -gram.)  A  message 
carried  by  a  pigeon, 
pigeon  grape.  Summer  grape, 
pigeon  guillemot.  A  guillemot 
of  the  North  Pacific  ( Cepph 
columba). 


pigeon  horntall.  See  horntail. 

pigeon  house.  A  dovecote, 
pi'geon-li  v'ered,  a.  Meek; 
milu  ;  gentle.  Obs. 
pi'geon  ry  (p  Y  j'«  n-r  Y),  n.  A 
dovecote.  [vervain.) 

pigeon’s  grass.  The  common1 
pigeon’s  milk.  1.  The  partly 
digested  food  regurgitated  by 
pigeons  for  their  young. 

2.  An  imaginary  article  for 
which  a  child  or  novice  is  sent, 
as  a  hoax,  as  on  April  1.  [duck.  | 
pi'geon-tail',  n.  The  pinta il | 
pigeon  tree.  Hercules’-club  c. 
pigeon  tremex.  Pigeon  horn- 
tail.  See  horntail.  [well. I 
pi'geon-weed  ,  n.  Corn  grom-| 
pigeon  woodpecker.  A  flicker, 
pig '-eyed',  a.  Having  small, 
aeep-set  eyes. 

pig'face',  n.  The  fruit  of  cana- 
jong,  resembling  a  pig’s  lace  ; 
also,  the  plant.  Australasia. 
pig'ful  (pYg'fdbl),  n.  See-FUL; 
pig.  a  vessel. 

pigg.  Var.  of  pig,  vessel.  Scot. 
pigge.  t  fig.  [Scot. 

piggeia. »./)/.  Peggymasts.  Obs. 

JnYir'pr-YY  Pino 


pig'ging  (plg'Yng),  n.  Buying 
of  pigs,  or  crockery.  Scot. 
pig'gle  (-’1),  v.  t.  Sr  i.  [Cf.  pick, 
r.J  To  pick  at,  off,  or  out ;  to 
uproot  :  to  dig  up,  as  with  the 
hand  ;  fig.,  to  piddle.  Dial.  Eng. 
pig'gy ;(-Y),  a.  Like,  or  like  that 
of,  a  pig.  [back.] 

Pig'gy-back'  Var.  of  pick  a- | 
pig'gy-wig  gy.  77.  Also  pig'gy- 
wig  .  A  child’s  riming  exten¬ 
sion  of  piggy,  used  plavfully  in 
speaking  of  or  to  a  child, 
pig'head  ,  n.  A  stubborn,  stupid 
nead. 

pig'herd  ,  n.  A  swineherd, 
pig  hickory.  The  pignut, 
pight,  n.  Prob.,  doubt.  Obs. 
pight  ( pit).  Obs.  pret.  &  archaic 
p.  p.  of  pitch. 

pight,  r.  t.  [Prop.  pret.  &  p.  p. 
of/utcA.]  To  pitch.  Obs. 
piah'tle.  pigh'tel  (pT't’l),  n. 
[ME.  picntil,  pictel,  pujtel, 
pichel,  etc.,  orig.  uncert.  Orf. 
E.  D.  Cf.  picle.]  A  small  field 
or  inclosure.  Obs.  or  Dial. 
pig 'less,  a.  See -less. 

_  pig  'let.  n.  See -let. 

pig'ger-y  (pYg'cr-Y),  n.  Place  ,  pig  lily.  The  calla  lily.  5.  A  fr. 
where  pigs  (vessels)  are  made  or  pig'ling,  n.  [  pig  +  1st  -ling.) 
sold  ;  also,  crockery.  Scot.  |  A  small  pig.  —  pig 'ling-hood.  n. 
piggesnye  piosney.  I  pig  mae'an.  Var.  of  pygmean. 


pig'mak  er  (pYg'mak'gr),  n.  A 
manufacturer  of  pig  iron. 

Pig  Market.  The  antechamber 
ot  the  Divinity  School  at  Ox¬ 
ford,  Eng.;  —  vulgarly  so  called, 
pig-me'an.  Var.  of  pygmean. 
pig'ment,  >•.  t.  To  color  or  im¬ 
bue  with  pigment, 
pig-men'tal  (pYg-m?n't£l),  a. 
=  pigmentary,  2.  —  pig-men'- 
tal-ly,  adv. 

pig'men-ta-ry  (pYg'mgn-tft-rY), 
n.  An  apothecary.  Obs. 
pigment  brown.  =  Sudan 

brown. 

pig'ment-less.  a.  See -less. 
pig'men-to8e  (pYg'mfn-tog), 
pig-men'tous  ( pYg-m6n'ti/s),  a. 
Pigmented  ;  pigmentary.  Rare. 
pig'my.  Var.  of  pygmy.  —  pig'- 
my-ahip,  n. 

pig'ner-ate,  pig'ner-a'tion,  etc. 
•f  pionorate,  etc. 
pig'no-late.  n.  [F.  pignolat.)  A 
confection  of  pine  kernels.  Obs. 

fd-gno'lia  (pY-n31'yd  ;  pYg-),  n. 
Cf.  It.  pignolo,pinolo,  and  E. 
pionolate.)  The  edible  seed 
of  the  nut  pine.  Trade  Name. 

||  pFgnon'  ( pe  nyfiN'  ;  pYn'- 
yrtn).  Var.  of  pinon. 
plg'no-rate  (pYg'nfi-rSt),  V.  t. 


[L.  pigneratus,  p.  p.  of  jtignerare 
to  pledge.]  To  pledge  or  pawn  ; 
also,  to  take  in  pawn.  —  pig'no- 
ra'tion  (-ra'sh/Yn),  n. 
plg'no-rate  (-rftt),  a.  Pledged  ; 
also,  pignorotitious. 
pig  no-ra-ti'tious  (-ra-tYsh'tfa), 
a.  [L.  pigneraticius.)  Of  or 
pert,  to  pignoration, 
pig  potato,  a  The  groundnut 
Apios  apios.  b  The  cow  bane 
Oxi/polis  rigidus. 
pig  rat.  =  bandicoots. 

pi-gri'ti-a  (pY-grYsh'Y-d),  n. 
[L.,  slothfulness,  indolence.] 
A  sloth  (mammal).  Obs. 
pig'ri-tude,  n.  [L.  piger  lazy.] 
Laziness.  Obs. 
pig'root',  n.  Blue-eyed  grass, 
pig'aconce',  n.  A  pighead  ; 
pig-headed  fellow;  a  blockhead; 
a  numskull. 

pig’s'-face',  n.  =  pigface. 
pig'stick',  v.  i.  To  hunt  the 
wild  boar  with  a  spear, 
pig’s '-whis  tle  (pYgz'-),  >!■ 

AVheeziness  of  voice  which  is 
due  to  contraction  in  or  near  the 
glottis.  Colloq. 
pig 'tel.  PIGHTLE. 
pigt-full.  a.  [Cf.  pight .  obs.  p.  P- 
OlpitchA  Filled.  Obs. 
pig'wash',  n.  Ilogwash. 


ale,  senate,  cSre,  itm,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofa  ;  eve,  Svent,  find,  recent,  maker;  Ice,  ill;  old,  Sbey,  orb,  5dd,  s5ft,  connect ;  use,  unite,  urn,  up,  circus,  menu  ; 

u  Foreign  Word.  t  Obsolete  Variant  of.  -f  combined  with.  =  equals. 


PIGWEED 
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PILEWORT 


pig'weed  (pTg'wed'),  n.  a  Any  plant  of  the  genus  Che- 
nopodium;  esp.,  the  common  goosefoot,  or  white  pigweed 
((,.  album)-,  hence,  any  member  of  the  family  Chenopodia- 
ceas.  b  Any  of  several  weedy  species  of  Amuranthus  as 
.■1 .  paniculatua  or  A .  rctroflezus.  c  The  common  purslane 

pik  (  ptk  ;  pek),  n.  Also  pic ,  etc.  [Turk.,  fr.  Gr.  an 

ell.]  A  measure  of  length  used  in  Turkey,  Egypt,  the 
Barbary  States,  etc.,  varying  from  about  IS  to  30.5  inches 
(45.7-77.5  cm.),  and  averaging  approximately  35  inches. 

pl'ka  (pi'kfi),  n.  [Tun- 
gusic  peeka . ]  Any  of 
many  duplicidentate  ro¬ 
dents  of  the  family 
Ochotonida)  inhabiting 
rocky  parts  of  high 
mountains  in  Asia  and 

western  North  America.  _ 

Their  nearest  relatives  ~ 
are  the  rabbits,  but  their  Pika,  or  Little  Chief  Hare 
ears  are  small,  the  tail  ( Ochotona  princeps). 

rudimentary,  the  hind  legs  short.  See  little  chief  hare. 

pike  (  pik),  n.  [ME.  pike,  pyke,  a  sharp  point,  hedgehog’s 
spine,  pickax,  AS.  pic  pickax  ;  confused  with  F.  pic  pick¬ 
ax,  which  is  prob.  from  same  source,  ultimate  source  be¬ 
ing  peril,  a  word  imitative  of  the  sound  of  striking  with  a 
pointed  instrument ;  cf.  also  W.  pig  a  prick,  a  point,  beak. 
Cf.  PICK,  n.  it  v.,  to  peck,  prick ;  peak  a  sharp  point,  a 
mountain  top;  pike  a  weapon  ;  pique.]  1.  Apickorpick- 
ax.  Obs.,  except  as  a  Dial.  Eng.  form  of  pick,  a  tool,  1. 

2.  A  sharp  point,  pointed  tip,  or  spike,  as  the  spike  in  the 
center  of  a  shield  or  buckler,  the  tip  of  a  spear,  or,  Obs., 
a  lathe  center.  By  extension,  Obs.,  a  horn  of  a  dilemma. 

3.  Any  of  various  pointed  things  ;  as  :  a  A  prickle,  thorn, 
or  spine,  as  of  a  hedgehog.  Obs.  b  An  iron-pointed  staff ; 
a  pikestaff.  Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng.  c  A  hayfork  ;  pitchfork. 
Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng.  d  A  pointed  tent  pole.  Rare,  e  Apou- 
laine.  Obs.  or  Hist,  f  The  horn  or  beak  of  an  anvil.  Obs. 
or  Dial.  Eng  g  A  gore  of  land.  Dial.  Eng. 

pike,  n.  [See  pike  a  sharp  point.]  Dial.  Eng.  or  Scot. 

1.  A  peaked  mountain  or  hill  top,  or  a  mountain  or  hill 
with  such  a  top  ;  a  peak  ;  —  used  esp.  in  place  names  in  the 
north  of  England  ;  as,  the  pikes  of  Cumberland. 

2.  A  cairn,  beacon,  tower,  or  the  like,  on  a  summit. 

3.  A  temporary  pointed  or  peaked  pile  of  hay,  made  in  the 
field  ;  also,  a  circular  pointed  stack  of  grain. 

pike,  n.  [From  pike  a  sharp  point ;  —  in  ref.  to  the  shape 
of  its  head.  Cf.  pickerel.]  X.  An  elongate,  voracious, 
fresh-water  acauthopterygian  fish  (Esox  lucius)  occurring 
in  Europe,  north  of  Italy  and  Greece,  in  northern  Asia,  and 
in  northern  North  America  from  New  York  to  the  mouth 
of  the  Ohio  River  and  thence  to  Alaska.  It  reaches 
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17  Tike,  1  (Esox 
lucius) 

a  length  of  four  feet  and  is  valued  as  a  food  fish.  With  a  few 
related  North  American  species  (see  muskellunge,  pick¬ 
erel),  it  constitutes  the  genus  Esox  and  family  Esocidre. 

2.  Any  of  various  other  fishes  ;  — usually  with  an  attribu¬ 
tive  ;  as,  gar  pike,  wall-eyed  pike,  etc.  In  Australia,  a  bar¬ 
racuda  (Sphyrxna  novx  ho!  land  he) ;  also,  Dinolestes  lew  ini , 
a  fish  allied  to  the  perches, 
pike,  n  [F.  pique ,  prob.  fr.  piquer  to 
prick,  akin  to  pic  pickax.  See  pike  i 
a  sharp  point.]  1.  Mil.  a  A  foot  /  \ 
soldier’s  weapon  consisting  of  a  long  /  \ 
wooden  shaft  or  staff  with  a  pointed 
steel  head,  sometimes  having  also  a  j 
hook  or  pick  on  the  side.  It  was  su- 
perseded  by  the  bayonet,  b  A  half  V.  L 
pike,  as  borne  by  officers  to  show  rank.  •  i 
Obs.  or  Hist,  c  The  sharp -tipped 
staff  on  which  a  flag  is  carried,  d 
Erron.,  a  long-handled  halberd.  Obs. 

2.  A  pikeman.  Obs. 
pike,  v.  t.  ;  piked  (plkt) ;  pik'ing  (pik'-  *orni9of  1  ft 
Tug).  [From  pike  a  weapon.]  1  To  pierce,  kill,  or 
wound,  with  or  as  with  a  pike. 

2.  To  thrust  as  or  as  if  a  pike. 

pike,  n.  [Cf.  turnpike.]  Dial,  or  Colloq.  1  A  toll  bar 
on  a  road  or  a  tollgate  ;  a  turnpike ;  also,  the  toll  there  paid. 
2.  A  turnpike  road. 

pike,  v.  t.  [Peril,  orig.,  to  furnish  one’s  self  with  a  pike  or 
pilgrim’s  staff.  Ox/.  E.  />.]  To  betake  (one’s  self).  Obs. 
pik'  ed  (pik'Sd  ;  plkt ;  277),  a.  Having  a  pike,  sharp  point, 
spike,  spine,  or  prickle  ;  peaked  ;  pointed, 
piked  dogfiah.  See  dogfish,  1.  — p.  shoe,  a  crakow.  Obs.  or 
Hist.  —  p.  whale,  a  small  finback  whale  of  the  North  Atlan¬ 
tic  ( Balienoptera  acutorostrata),  with  an  elongated  snout. 


Pig-wig'gen  (pYg-wYg'<?n),  n.  A 
doughtv  elf  whose  amours  with 
Queen  Mab  and  furious  combat 
with  the  jealous  Oberon  are  told 
in  Drayton’s  “  Nymphidia.” 
plg'wort',  n.  Pigweed.  Obs. 
pig  yoke.  Naut.  A  quadrant  or 
sextant.  Slang.  f-rSth).  Bib.  | 
Pl  -ha  hl'roth  (pT'nd-hT'rOth  ;| 
pi-l'tls  (pT-I'tYs),  n.  [NL.  ;  pia 
•h-itis.]  Med.  Inflammation  of 
the  pia  mater, 
pbt.  f  PIT. 

pik.  f  PITCH.  [var.  of  pick.  I 
ptk.  Obs.  or  Scot.  &  dial.  Eng.  | 
pi  ka'ba  hemp  < pY-k&'bd ).  [Cf. 
Pg.  piacaba  the  coquilla-nut 
palm.]  The  fiber  of  the  coquilla- 
nut  palm. 

pikary.  pi<  KBRY. 
pike.  ^  PEEK,  PIQUE,  PITCH, 
pike  (pek).  Var.  of  pic,  measure, 
pike  (pik).  Obs.  or  Scot.  &  dial. 
Eng.  form  of  pick,  to  gather, 
cull,  select,  etc.  [var.  of  pick.  I 
pike.  Obs.  or  Scot.  A  dial.  Eng.  | 
pike.  t.  [From  1st  pike.1  To 
provide  with  a  pike,  pointed  tip, 
or  spike,  as  a  staff.  Obs.  or  It. 
pike.  v.  t.  [From  pike  a  pointed 
nil  1.]  To  pile  (hay)  into  pikes 
or  large  cocks.  Dial.  Eng. 
pike,  »\  t.  To  go,  esp.  quickly  ; 
to  depart ;  also,  to  die.  Obs.  or 
Slang  or  Colloq. 


pike,  n.  [See  peak  a  mountain 
top.]  =  peak,  mountain  top. 
Obs.  —  on  (the)  pike,  Naut., 
apeak.  Obs. 

pike,  n.  On  the  Pacific  coast, 
one  of  a  class  of  shiftless  va¬ 
grant  poor  farmers  ;  —  a  term  of 
contempt,  esp.  and  orig.  applied 
to  emigrants  from  the  Southern 
States,  from  the  belief  that  the 
first  came  from  Pike  County, 
Missouri.  U.  S. 
pike,  v.  i.  To  play  or  gamble 
with  great  caution :  to  make 
small  bets.  Gaming  Slang ,  U.  S. 
pike,  v.  t.  Sr  i.  (Cf.  F.  piquer  au 
rent  to  sail  close  to  the  wind.] 
To  sail  close  (to).  Obs.  [pike.  [ 
pike,  t.  To  convey  with  a| 
pikeax.  f  pickax. 
pikede.  -p  peaked. 
pike  -de-vant'.  f  pickede- 
VANT.  [PIKE.  I 

pike  '-ham'  mer,  ».  =  hammer- I 
plke-harnea,  n.  [pike,  var.  of 
pick  to  peck,  pluck  -f  harness .] 
A  plunderer  of  armor  from  the 
bodies  of  the  slain.  Obs. 
pi-keir'.  +  piquier. 
pi'kel.  pi'kle  (pT'k’l  ;  pYk'’l), 
n.  [See  1st  pike.]  Pitchfork; 
hayfork.  Dial.  Eng.  $r  Scot. 
pike'let  (plk'lYt),  n.  [Short¬ 
ened  from  narapicklet.  Oxf.  E. 
D.)  A  crumpet.  Dial.  Eng. 


Part  of  a  Palladian  Facade 
employing  Pilasters. 


pike'man  (plk'man),  n. ; pi.  -men  (-men).  [From  1st  pike.] 
One  who  uses  a  pick  or  pickax,  as  a  miner  ;  a  pickman. 
pike'man,  n.  [From  4tli  pike.]  A  soldier  armed  with  a  pike, 
pike'man, n.  [From  6th  pike.]  A  keeper  of  a  turnpike  gate. 
Pike  perch-  Any  of  several  fishes  of  the  perch  family, 
but  shaped  somewhat  like  a  pike,  as  the  sauger,  wall-eyed 
pike,  and  zander. 

Pike  pole-  Logging.  A  pole  12  to  20  feet  long  with  a  pike 
in  one  end,  used  in  directing  floating  logs, 
pike'staff'  (pik'staf'),  n.  1.  A  staff  with  a  spike  at  the 
end,  to  guard  the  user  from  slipping.  Scott. 

2.  The  staff,  or  shaft,  of  a  pike  (the  weapon), 
pi-las'ter  (pT-IXs'ter),  n.  [F.  pilastre ,  It.  pilastro ,  LL. 
pilastrum ,  fr.  L.  pita  a  pillar. 

See  pillar.]  1.  Arch.  An 
upright  architectural  member, 
rectangular  in  plan,  structur¬ 
ally  a  pier  (see  pier,  2  a),  but  ar¬ 
chitecturally  treated  as  a  col¬ 
umn,  with  capital,  shaft,  and 
base.  Usually  the  projection 
from  the  wall  is  one  third  of  its 
width,  or  less. 

2.  A  similar  member  in  furni¬ 
ture. 

3.  A  pillarlike  or  cylindrical 
form  or  shape.  Obs. 

Pilaster  mass.  Arch.  A  pier 
projecting  from,  but  usually 
built  with,  the  wall,  differiifg 
from  the  anta  and  parastas  in 
that  it  does  not  form  the  ter¬ 
mination  of  the  projecting  wall, 
but  usually  stiffens  it  between 
two  windows  or  the  like. 

Pilaster  strip  Arch.  A  pilaster 
mass  of  slight  projection,  or  of 
slender  proportions  in  any  way. 
pil' as  trade'  (pll'ds-trad'),  v.  [It .  pil  a  strata. ~]  Arch.  A 
row  or  series  of  pilasters.  —  pil  as-trad'ed  (-traded),  a. 
pi  lau',  pi-law' (pT-lou' ;  -16'),  n.  [Per.  &  Turk./>//a?r.] 
Rice  boiled  with  meat,  fowl,  or  fish,  spices,  etc.  Oriental. 
pilch  (pilch),  n.  [AS.  pylce ,  pylece,  LL.  pellicia.  See 
pelisse.]  1.  An  obsolete  outer  garment,  orig.  of  skin  or 
fur,  later  of  leather  or  wool.  Wy cliff e. 

2.  A  light  saddle  ;  a  pad  ;  also,  Obs.,  a  saddle  cover. 

3-  An  infant’s  triangular  wrapper,  covering  the  diaper. 

pil'chard  (pll'cluird),  n.  [Orig.  uncert.]  The  sardine 
(Sardinella  pilchardus),  or  a  fish  of  some  related  species, 
pile  (pil),  n.  [L. pilus  hair.]  1.  Hair,  esp.  fine  soft  hair  ; 
down,  as  on  a  man,  insect,  or  bird  ;  covering  of  hair  or 
down  ;  pelage  ;  sometimes,  a  single  hair  or  filament. 

2-  Fabrics.  Nap;  esp.,  downy,  thick,  or  heavy  nap,  as  of 
carpeting  and  velvet. 

3.  A  fiber  or  filament  of  velvet,  wool,  cotton,  or  the  like. 

4.  A  fabric,  as  velvet,  having  a  nap.  Rare. 

5.  Burr  on  an  etching  plate. 

pile-upon-pile  velvet,  velvet  with  pile  of  varying  length,  a 
pattern  in  long  pile  being  relieved  on  a  shorter  pile, 
pile,  7i.  [F .  pile ,  L.  pita  a  pillar,  a  pier  or  mole  of  stone.  Cf. 
pillar.]  1.  A  pillar,  lit.  or  fig.;  a  pier,  as  of  a  bridge.  Obs. 

2.  A  breakwater  or  mole.  Obs. 

3.  A  mass  of  things  heaped  together  or  laid  one  on  an¬ 
other  ;  a  heap  ;  as,  a  pile  of  stones,  of  wood,  or  of  shot. 

4.  Hence:  a  A  large  number,  quantity,  collection,  or  the 
like  ;  a  lot.  Obs.,  Dial.,  or  Colloq.,  U.  S.  b  A  heap  of 
wood  for  burning  a  corpse,  a  person,  or  a  sacrifice,  c  Mil. 
A  stack  (of  arms).  Obs.  or  Hist,  d  Iron  Manuf.  =  fagot, 
n.,  2.  e  A  great  amount  of  money  ;  a  fortune; 
short  for  pile  of  money.  Slang,  f  A  large  build¬ 
ing,  or  mass  of  buildings. 

5.  Elec,  a  Orig.,  a  vertical  series  of  alternate 
disks  of  two  dissimilar  metals,  as  copper  and  zinc, 
laid  up  with  disks  of  cloth  or  paper  moistened 
with  acid  water  between  them,  for  producing  a 
current  of  electricity ;  —  commonly  called  Volta's 
pile,  voltaic  pile ,  or  galvanic  pile,  b  Hence,  any 
similar  arrangement  for  generating  an  electric 
current ;  a  battery  ;  as,  a  dry  pile. 

6.  The  under  iron  or  puncheon  of  the  two  used 
in  stamping  coins  by  a  hammer.  Hence  :  The  re¬ 
verse  of  a  coin.  See  reverse.  Now  Rare. 

pile  (pH),  v.  t.  ;  piled  (pild) ;  pil'ing  (pil'Tng). 

1.  To  lay  or  throw  in  a  pile  or  heap  ;  to  heap 
up  ;  to  collect  into  amass  ;  amass  ;  —  often  with 
up  or  on  ;  as,  to  pile  up  wood.  “Hills  piled  on 
hills.”  Dryden.  “Lifept/ed  on  life.”  Tennyson.  VoltaicPile. 

2.  To  cover  with  heaps  or  in  great  abundance ;  "  f  T - 

to  fill  or  overfill ;  to  load, 
to  pile  arms,  Mil.,  to  stack  arms.  Obs.  or  Hist. 

—  to  p.  on,  or  up,  the  agony,  to  add  to  a  painful 
effect  by  prolonging  the  cause.  Colloq. 

pile,  v.  i.  To  form  a  pile  or  piles;  to  accumulate. 


Upper 
Disk  of 
Zinc;  b 
Lower 
Disk  of 
Copper  or 
Silver. 


Pile,  6.  Cofferdam,  made  of 
rows  of  Piles,  buttressed  and 
filled  in  with  clay  puddle,  etc. 


Pile,  7. 
a  Zool.  Having 


pile  (x»Il),  rz.  [AS.;?!/  arrow,  stake,  L.pilum  javelin.]  1.  A 
dart;  an  arrow.  Obs. 

2.  The  pointed  head  of  a  dart,  arrow,  or  the 
like.  Obs.,  exc.  Dial.  Eng.  or  in  Archery. 

3.  Rom.Antiq.  The  foot  soldier’s  heavy- 
javelin  ;  —  a  translation  of  Lat.  pilum. 

4.  A  spike,  nail,  or  spine ; 
the  style  of  a  sundial.  Obs. 

5-  A  blade  (of  grass) ;  an 
awn ;  a  glume  ;  a  grain. 

Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng.  1 £•  Scot. 

6.  A  large  stake  or  poiuted 
timber,  driven  in  the  earth, 
as  to  support  foundations  of 
buildings  in  wet  or  yielding 
ground  or  where  the  ground 
is  soft,  to  support  a  build¬ 
ing,  pier,  or  other  super¬ 
structure,  or  to  form  a  cof¬ 
ferdam,  etc.  ;  also,  an  iron 
post,  pillar,  or,  now,  a  cyl¬ 
inder  of  concrete,  used  in 
place  of  the  pile.  See  screw 
pile,  saddle  pile,  sheet 

PILE. 

7.  Her.  A  wedge-shaped  ordinary  or  subordinary,  usually 
placed  palewise,  with  the  broad  end  up. 

pile,  v.  t.  1.  To  drive  piles  into  ;  to  fill, 
support,  or  strengthen,  with  piles. 

2.  To  drive,  as  a  pile.  Obs. 

3.  Specif.:  a  Metal.  To  form  a  fagot  of. 

See  fagoting,  2.  b  Leather.  To  subject 
to  the  process  of  piling. 

pi'le  ate  (pi'le-at;  pTl'e- ;  277),  a.  [L. 
pileatus,  fr.  pi/eus  a  felt  cap  or  hat.]  Hav¬ 
ing  a  pileus,  or  cap. 

pi'le-at  ed  (-at'ed),  a.  Pileate  ;  specif.  : 
a  crest  covering  the  pileum.  b  Antiq. 

Wearing  a  pileus. 

pileated  woodpecker,  a  North  American 

woodpecker  ( Phheotomus  pileatus).  It 
is  black  with  a  red  crest,  and  white  on 
the  wings  and  sides  of  the  neck.  It  in¬ 
habits  heavy  forests. 

piled  (pild),  a.  [From  1st  tile.]  1.  Cov¬ 
ered  with  pile,  or  hair  or  down. 

2.  Having  a  pile,  or  nap. 
piled  (pild),  r/.  [From  3d  pile.]  1.  Laid 
in  or  formed  into  a  pile  or  piles ;  heaped. 

The  labor  of  an  age  in  piled  stones.  Milton. 

2.  Specif.,  Iron  Manuf.,  formed  into,  or 
niade  from,  a  pile,  or  fagot;  as,  piled 
iron. 

piled,  a.  [From  5th  pile.]  1.  Her. 

Charged  with  piles.  Obs. 

2.  Having  a  pointed  head,  as  a  lance.  Obs. 

3  Built  on  piles. 

pile  driver.  A  machine  for  driving 
down  piles,  usually  a  high  frame  with  ap¬ 
pliances  for  raising  to  a  height  a  heavy  mass  of  iron  (the 
monkey),  w-hicli  falls  on  the  pile, 
pi'le  ous  (pi'le-ws),  a.  [See  pilous.] 

Hairy ;  pilose. 

piles  (pilz),  7i.  pi.  [Cf.  L.  pila  a 
ball.  Cf.  pill  a  medicine.]  Med. 

The  tumors  or  swellings  techni¬ 
cally  called  hemorrhoids.  See  hem¬ 
orrhoid. 

pi'le  um  (pi'le-wm  ;  pTl'e-),  n. 

[NL.;  fr.  L.  pileum  cap.]  Zool. 

The  top  of  the  head  of  a  bird 
from  the  bill  to  the  nape. 
pi'le-US  (-us),  7i.  ;  pi.  pilei 
(-1).  [L.,  a  felt  cap.]  1.  ^7i- 
tiq.  A  kind  of  skullcap  of 
felt. 

2.  Hence  :  a  Bot.  In  basidi- 
omycetous  fungi,  the  cap¬ 
like  hymeniferous 
top  of  the  sporo- 
phore  ;  the  um¬ 
brella-shaped  part 
of  a  mushroom.  See 
mushroom,  lllust. 
b  Zool.  (1)  The  um¬ 
brella  of  a  jellyfish.  Pile  Driver,  1.  a  Monkey;  b  Cap  for  the 
(2)  The  pileum  of  1>ile  ;  c  TriPPuig  Device;  d  Rope*  to 
a  bird.  Hoisting  Engine. 

pile'wort'  (pll'wffrt'),  n.  A  European  ranunculaceoua 
plant  ( Ficaria  Jicaria)  with  orbiculate  or  cordate  leaves 
and  yellow  flowers  resembling  buttercups.  Its  tuberous 
roots  have  been  used  in  poultices  as  a  specific  for  piles. 


Pileated  Wood¬ 
pecker. 


pike'let.  n.  A  small  pike  (fish). 

piker.  +  picard,  a  ship, 
pik'er  (plk'lr).  n.  [  pike,  var. 
of  pick  4-  -er.j  1.  A  thief.  Obs. 

2.  An  instrument  for  picking 
out  dirt,  dust,  etc.  Dial.  Eng. 

3.  Logging.  A  user  of  a  pike, 

pik'er  (plk'?r),  n.  A  gambler 
who  “  pikes  ;  ”  a  small  specula¬ 
tor.  Slang,  U.S.  [a  pike.  Obs.  I 
pik'er,  n.  A  soldier  armed  with  I 
pik'er,  n.  [Prob.  from  6th  PiKE.j 
A  tramp  or  vagrant.  Slang  or 
Dial.  [erel.  I 

pik'er-el,  pik'er-ell.  +  pick-| 
pike  sauce.  A  sour  or  hot  sauce; 
nence,  biting  wit.  Obs. 

pike  squirrel.  Chinchilla. 
pike'tail',n.  Pintail  duck.  (J.  S. 
pike  whale.  The  piked  whule. 
pik'ey  (plk't).  Erron.  for  piky. 
pik'ey,  n.  [See  piker  a  va¬ 
grant.]  A  tramp  or  vagrant  ;  a 
gyPRy-  Local  Slang.  Eng. 
pikeya.  ^  pickax. 
pik'ing  (plk'Tng).  p.  pr.  $r  vb. 

n.  of  PIKE. 

pikke.  +  pick,  pitch. 
pik'ken.  +  pick. 
pi'kle  (pT'k’l  ;  pTkr’l).  Var.  of 
pik kl,  hayfork,  [for  piqhtle. 
pi'kle  (pT'k’l;  pYk'’l).  Dial . | 
plk'ol  (pTk'tfl).  Var.  of  picul. 
pikoys.  pickax. 
pik'rel.  +  pic«erel. 


pik'ro-lite.  Var.  of  picrolite. 
pik'ul.  Vnr.  of  picul. 
pik'y  (pTk'Y).  a.  Having  pikes  ; 
spiky.  X’.  [full  of,  pike(fish).| 
pik'y,  a.  Of  the  nature  of,  or| 
pil.  +  PILE,  PILL, 
pil.  Pill.  Ref.  Sp. 
pil.  Abbr.  Pilula  (I...  a  pill), 
pi-laf',  pi-laff'  (pY-laf')  Vars. 
of  pilau. 

ptlage.  *F  PILLAGE, 
il'age  (pTl'ltj),  a.  [See  pile 


pl 


pil' age  (pirn),  »■  \>ee  pii 
nair.  pelaoe.T  Pelage.  Ran 
pi-la 'pil  (pf-la'pel).  n  :  / 


-piles  (-pMa*).  fTag.]  An  em¬ 
bankment  m  irrigated  rice  fields 
to  retain  water.  I’/til.  1. 
pilar  d*  pillar. 
pi'lar  ( pT'ldr),  a.  [L.  /-ih/shair.] 
a  Of  or  pert,  to  the  hair  or  a 
hair  ;  hairv.  b  Downy.  Rare 
pi'la-ry  (pT'ld-rY).a  =  pilau. a 
pi-las'tered  (p  Y-l  fi  s't  P  r  d),  a. 
Having,  or  borne  on.  pilasters, 
pilat.  pilate-  f  pilot. 

Pi'late  (pT'litt).  v.  [L.  Pilat  us  : 
cf.  F.  Pilate.]  Bib.  Cognomen 
of  the  Roman  procurator  of  .Ju¬ 
dea.  who  gave  Jesus  up  to  be 
crucified. 

Pi  'late’s  voice  (pT  'lilts).  Aloud 
voice;  — from  the  loud-voiced 
Pilate  of  the  medieval  mystery 
plays.  Obs. 

pi-laued'  (pY-loud'  ;  -16d'),  a. 


Made  into  pilau, 
pilch  (pTlcn),  v.  i.  [Orig.  un¬ 
cert.  ;  cf.  ME.  pi  Ike  n  to  peel, 
pluck.]  To  pick  or  pluck  ;  to 
pilfer  ;  filch.  Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 
pilchard  oil.  See  oil,  Table  II. 
pilch'er.  n.  [From  pilch.]  A 
scabbard.  Obs. 

pilch'er,  n.  An  Elizabethan 
term  of  contempt.  Obs. 
pilch'er,  -erd,  n.  Pilchard, 
pil'erow  (pll'krd),  n.  [Perh.  a 
corrupt,  of  paragraph.]  Print. 
A  paragraph  mark  [5].  Archaic. 
Pil'dash  ( pYl'dlish).  Bib. 
pilde.  Obs.  pret.  of  pill. 
pile.  *F  ui ll,  PILLOW, 
pile  (pil),  n.  [Orig.  uncert  ]  = 
peel,  a  tower.  Obs.  or  R. 
pile,  sing,  of  piles. 
pile,  v  t.  [Cf  pill  to  deprive 
of  hair.l  To  free  (barley)  from 
awns.  Dial.  Eng.  [of  pii.EUM.I 
pi'le-a  (pl'lc-d;  pYl'£-a),7i., pl.\ 
Pi  le-a  (pl'lf-d),  n.  [NL.  See 
pileus  ;  —  in  ref.  to  the  hat¬ 
shaped  division  of  the  perianth.] 
Bot.  Syn.  of  A  dice  a 
pi  le-a'ta(-a'td;  pYl'?-),a.  [NL.] 
Music.  Capped  or  stopped  ;  — 
snid  of  an  organ  pipe, 
pile  building  or  house  See  lake 
dwelling. —  pile  builder, 
pile  dwelling.  See  lake  dwell¬ 
ing.  —  pile  dweller. 


pile  engine.  =  pile  driver. 
pilegrim.  +  pilgrim. 

Pil'e-ha  (ptl'C-ha  ;  pi'le-).  Bib. 
pi-le'i-form  (pT-le'Y-fSrm  ;  pYl'- 
e-),  a.  Having  the  form  of  a  pi¬ 
leus,  or  cap  :  pileate 
pileken.  pilch. 
pile'ment,  n.  [Fr.  pile  to  heap. 
A  heap.  Obs.  [pileolus. 
pi-le'o-la  ( pT-le'6-ld ).  Var.  of, 
pil'e-o-lat'ed  (pYl'f-C-lIt'Cd),  a. 
[Dim.  fr.  pileum  -f-  -ate  -f-  -ed.] 
Having  a  conspicuous  pileum. 
pi-le'o-lus  (pT-le'6-lfis),  n. ;  pi. 
-li  (-11).  [L.,  dim.  of  pileus  cap.] 
Bot.  Zool.  A  small  pileus. 
pFle-o-rhl'za  (p  V 1  e-G-r  I'z  a  ; 
pYl'6-3-),  n. ;  pi.  -r  h  i  7.  .v  (-ze). 
Also  pi'le-o-rhize'  (pl'l?-$- 
rlz' ;  pYl'e-).  [NL.;  pileus  +  Gr. 

root.]  Bot.  The  rootcap. 
pile  plank  Hydrant.  Engin.  A 
thick  plank  used  as  a  pile  in 
sheet  piling. 

piler .^pillar,  [orheapsup.l 
pil'er(pll'?r),7i.  One  who  piles,| 
Pi-le'ser  (pMe'zgr).  Bib. 
pile  start.  The  pintail  duck. 
Long  Island,  A’.  Y. 
pilewe.  -k  pillow.  [O'js.I 
pile'whey  . //.  A  kind  of  whey.  | 
pile'work'  (pll'wOrk'),  n.  Work 
consisting  of  piles.  [worm.  I 
pile'worm'C-wUrmOtW*  Aship-j 


food,  foot ;  out,  oil ;  chair  ;  go  ;  sing,  ii)k  ;  4hcn,  thin  ;  nature,  verdure  (250) ;  k  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144) ;  boN ;  yet ;  zh  —  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  ^ 
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pU'fer  (pil'fer),  v.  i.  [OF .pel/rer.  See  telf.]  To  steal  or 
plunder ;  specif.,  in  modern  use,  to  take  a  few  articles 
or  articles  of  small  value  ;  to  practice  petty  theft, 
pil'fer,  v.  t.  To  steal  ;  specif.,  in  modern  use,  to  steal  in 
•mall  quantities,  by  taking  articles  of  small  value,  or  little 
by  little  ;  to  filch  ;  also,  Rare ,  to  rob  or  plunder. 

And  not  a  year  but  pilfers  as  he  goes 

Some  youtnful  grace  that  age  would  gladly  keep.  Cowper. 
Syn.  —  See  steal. 

pil'fer  er  (-er),  n.  One  who  pilfers ;  a  petty  thief, 
pil  gar 'lie  (pll-gar'llk),  n.  [Prop.,  a  peeled  head  of  garlic 
(cf.  pill  to  peel).  Ozf.  E.  D.]  Orig.,  a  bald  head  as  hu¬ 
morously  likened  to  a  “  pilled,”  or  peeled,  head  of  garlic  ; 
later,  a  bald-headed  man ;  now,  a  man  looked  upon  with 
humorous  contempt  or  mock  pity  ;  a  poor  creature, 
pil'grim  (pTl'grlm),  n.  [ME.  pilgrim,  pilegrim, pelegrim, 
fr.  L.  peregrinus ,  through  LL.  pelegrinus ,  a  foreigner,  fr. 
pereger  abroad  ;  per  through  -f-  ager  field,  country,  land  ; 
cf.  D.  pelgrim,  OHG.  piligrxm ,  G.  pilger,  F.  pelerin,  It. 
pellegrino  ;  all  fr.  L.  peregrinus.  See  per-,  acre  ;  cf.  pele¬ 
rine, peregrine.]  1.  One  who  journeys  ;  a  wanderer  ;  trav¬ 
eler  ;  wayfarer.  Now  Poetic  or  Rhet.,  except  as  in  def.  2. 

Strangers  and  pilgrims  on  the  earth.  Hch.  xi.  13. 

2.  Specif. ,  one  who  travels,  usually  far,  and  often  in  strange 
lands,  to  visit  some  holy  place  or  shrine  as  a  devotee  ;  as,  a 
pilgrim  to  Loreto  ;  Canterbury  pilgrims.  Cf.  2d  palmer,  1. 

3.  pi.  [cap.]  A  mer.  Hist.  With  the,  the  Pilgrim  Fathers. 

Plymouth,  the  land  of  the  Pilgrims.  Longfellow. 

4.  A  first  settler  or  recent  immigrant ;  a  newcomer ;  “  ten¬ 
derfoot  ;  ”  also,  a  recently  imported  animal,  as  of  the  cattle 
kind.  Brit.  Colonies  <£•  U.  S. 

Pilgrim  Fathers,  the  102  separatists  from  the  Church  of  Eng¬ 
land  who  landed  from  the  Mayflower  at  Plymouth  colony, 
the  first  settlement  in  New  England,  in  1620. 
pil'grim,  v.  i.  To  act  as  a  pilgrim  ;  to  go  on  a  pilgrimage, 
pll'grim-age  (-grl-maj),  n.  [ME.  pilgrimage:  cf.  F.  pb- 
lerinoge ,  OF.  also pelegrinage.  ME.  had  also  pelrinage,  fr. 
F.  See  pilgrim.]  1.  The  journey  of  or  as  of  a  pilgrim  ; 
a  journey,  esp.  a  long  and  weary  one;  esp.,  a  journey  to 
some  sacred  place,  as  a  shrine,  or  to  some  place  of  associa¬ 
tions  regarded  as  sacred.  Also,  human  life  regarded  as  a 
journey,  esp.  as  one  to  a  future  blessed  state.  Shak. 

The  days  of  the  years  of  my  pilgrimage.  Gen.  xlvii.  9. 

2.  A  place  visited  by  pilgrims. 

Syn.  —  See  journey. 

Pilgrimage  of  Grace,  Eng.  Ilist.,  an  insurrection  due  to  agra¬ 
rian  discontent  and  to  opposition  to  the  ecclesiastical 
measures,  esp.  the  dissolution  of  the  monasteries,  of  Henry 
VIII.  It  began  in  1536,  and  was  put  dowm  with  severity. 
Pil'grim’ S  hot  tie  (-grlmz).  A  flat  vessel,  usually  nearly 
circular,  with  a  small  spout  and  with  rings  to  hold  a  corcl 
by  which  it  might  be  slung  over  the  shoulder ;  a  costrel. 
Orig.,  such  vessels  were  made  for  pilgrims.  Cf .  ampulla,  3. 
Pilgrim’s  sign.  An  object,  as  a  medal,  given  to  a  pilgrim 
at  a  sacred  place,  as  a  shrine,  as  a  certificate  of  his  visit, 
pi  lid'i-um  (pI-lTd'T-i/m),  n. ;  pi.  -ia  (-d).  [NL.,  fr.  Gr. 
ttiAiSiof,  dim.  of  ttiAo?  a  cap.]  Zool. 

The  free-swimming,  hat-shaped  larva  of 
certain  nemertean  worms.  The  young 
worm  develops  in  its  interior, 
pl-llf'er-ous  (-er-us),  a.  [L.  pilus  hair 
-f-  -ferous.]  Bearing  hair  ;  hairy, 
piliferous  layer,  Bot.,  the  external  layer 
of  cells  in  a  young  root,  giving  rise  to  the 
root  hairs. 

pil'l-form  (pTl'T-fSrm),  a.  [L.  pilus  hair 
-f-  -form.']  Filamentous, 
pi'll- gan  (pe'le-gan),  n.  [Native  name 
in  Brazil.]  A  Brazilian  club  moss  ( Ly¬ 
copodium  saururus )  with  cathartic  prop¬ 
erties.  See  piliganine. 
pm  ga-nlns  (pTl'T-gd-nTn  ;  -nen  ;  184), 
n.  Also  -nin.  [F.,  fr.  piligan.]  Chem. 

A  poisonous  alkaloid  found  in  piligan, 
emetic  and  cathartic, 
pil'ing  (pil'ing),  n.  1  Act  of  supply¬ 
ing  with  piles ;  pile  driving ;  formation  of  a  foundation, 
etc.,  with  piles. 

2.  Piles,  collectively  ;  a  structure  of  piles;  pile  work, 
pil'ing,  n.  [See  pile  a  heap.]  Act  of  forming  into  a  pile 
or  piles  ;  specif. :  a  Iron  Manuf.  The  process  of  building 
up,  heating,  and  working,  fagots,  or  piles,  to  form  bars,  etc. 
b  Leather  Manuf  .  The  heaping  together  of  hides  to  unhair 
them  by  sweating,  or  a  process  having  the  same  effect, 
pill  (pil),  n.  [OF.  pile,  L.  pila  a  ball.  Cf.  piles.]  1.  A 
medicine  in  the  form  of  a  little  ball,  or  small  round  mass, 
to  be  taken  whole. 

2.  Hence  :  a  Something  offensive  or  nauseous  which  must 
be  accepted  or  endured,  b  Any  small  globular  body ;  a 
small  ball,  as  a  cannon  ball  or  a  bullet.  Humorous,  c 
pi.  Billiards.  Slang ,  Eng.  d  An  uninteresting,  tiresome 
person.  Slang,  e  Also  in  pi.  A  physician.  Slang. 


Api< 

Flagellum  ;  ft  Ce¬ 
phalic  Lobe  ;  i  In¬ 
testine;  m  Mouth; 
o  Young  Nemer¬ 
tean  developing  in 
the  interior,  show¬ 
ing  Head  with  two 
Eyes  ;  vv  Bands  of 
Cilia. 


pill  (ptl),  v.  t. ;  tilled  (pTld) ;  pill'ing.  1.  To  dose  with  pills. 

2.  To  make  into  pills.  Rare. 

3.  To  put  pills,  or  bullets,  into  or  through.  Slang. 

4.  To  blackball ;  to  defeat  by  ballot.  Slang.  Thackeray. 
pill  (pil),  v.  t.;  pilled  (pTld) ;  pill'ing.  [ME.  pilen,  prob. 

ultimately  fr.  L .pilare  to  deprive  of  hair  ;  cf.  AS.  pylian  to 
come  or  peel  off  (of  skin),  and  also  L.  pilare  to  pillage,  F. 
piller  (fr.  assumed  LL.  piliare  for  L.  pilare  ;  cf .  compile). 
Cf.  peel  to  pillage,  strip  of  skin  or  bark,  pillage.]  1.  To 
subject  to  depredation  or  extortion  ;  to  rob ;  pillage  ;  de¬ 
spoil.  Cf.  peel,  v.  t.,  1.  Obs.  or  Archaic.  Spenser. 

2.  Hence,  a  To  impoverish  (land).  Obs.  b  To  take  by 
force  or  violence ;  to  extort.  Obs.  c  To  pluck  ;  to  tear. 
Obs.  d  To  peel ;  to  decorticate ;  to  strip  or  pare  off,  as 
bark.  Obs.,  Archaic,  or  Dial.  Eng.  e  To  form  or  make 
by  removing  the  skin.  Obs.  <£*  R. 

[Jacob]  pilled  white  streaks  .  .  .  in  the  rods.  Gen.  xxx.  37. 
f  To  deprive  of  hair;  to  remove  (hair).  Obs.  g  To 
make  (land)  bare  by  close  cutting  or  cropping  ;  as,  to  pill  a 
field  by  grazing  sheep  on  it.  Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 
to  pill,  or  peel,  and  poll,  to  strip  bare  ^plunder  ;  rob;  to  ruin 
by  or  through  depredation  or  extortion.  Obs.  or  Archaic. 
pill,  v.  i.  1.  To  pillage  ;  plunder  ;  rob.  Obs. 

2-  To  be  peeled  ;  to  peel  or  come  off,  as  in  flakes  or  scales  ; 
to  become  bare,  as  of  bark  ;  to  peel.  Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 

3.  To  lose  the  hair  ;  to  become  bald.  Obs. 

pil'lage  (pll'aj),  n.  [F.,  fr.  piller  to  plunder.  See  pill  to 
plunder.]  1.  Act  of  pillaging  or  plundering,  esp.  in  war  ; 
robbery  ;  plunder ;  also,  extortion.  Shak. 

2.  That  which  is  pillaged  ;  plunder  ;  spoil ;  booty. 

Which  pillage  they  with  merry  march  bring  home.  Shak. 
Syn.  —  Plunder,  rapine,  spoil,  depredation.  See  booty. 
pil'lage,  v.  t.;  pil'laged  (-ajd);  pil'lag-ing  (-ft-jing).  1.  To 
6trip  of  money  or  goods  by  open  violence ;  to  plunder ; 
spoil ;  sack  ;  as,  to  pillage  an  enemy’s  camp. 

2.  To  get  or  acquire  by  robbery  or  spoliation, 
pil'lage,  v.  i.  To  take  spoil ;  to  plunder  ;  rob. 

pillar  (ptl'dr),  7i.  [ME.  piler,  OF.  piler,  F.  pilier,  LL. 
pilare,  pilarium,  pilaritis,  fr.  L.  pila  a  pillar.  See  pile  a 
heap.]  1.  A  firm,  upright,  insulated  support,  slender  or 
narrow  compared  to  its  height,  for  a  superstructure ;  more 
widely,  any  vertical  support,  as  a  bedpost,  the  post  sup¬ 
porting  a  horizontal  deck  beam,  or  the  pedestal  or  central 
support  of  a  table  or  machine  ;  a  pier,  pedestal,  or  post ; 
also,  a  column  or  shaft  standing  alone,  as  for  a  monument. 

Jacob  set  a  pillar  upon  her  grave.  Gen.  xxxv.  20. 
The  palace  .  .  .  vast  and  proud. 

Supported  by  a  hundred  pillars  stood.  Dryden. 
2  Hence,  something,  as  a  natural  formation,  person,  mass 
of  vapor,  imaginary  prop  or  support,  etc.,  which  resembles 
a  pillar  in  appearance,  character,  or  office  ;  amain  support; 
mainstay;  as,  the  Pillars  of  Hercules;  a  pillar  of  the 
church  or  state.  “You  are  a  well-deserving  pillar. ”  Shak. 

3.  a  A  whipping  post.  Obs.  b  A  stand  or  platform  on 
which  women  were  made  to  appear  in  public  penance.  Obs. 

4.  Eng.  Hist.  Either  of  two  portable  ornamental  columns 
borne  before  Cardinal  Wolsey,  or  of  two  borne  before  Car¬ 
dinal  Pole,  as  emblematic  of  their  support  of  the  church. 

5.  =  column,  3  &  8.  Obs. 

6.  In  technical  uses:  a  Manage.  The  center  of  the  volt, 
ring,  or  manege  ground,  around  which  a  horse  turns,  b 
Short  for  pillar  box.  Brit,  c  The  vertical  hollow  post  of 
a  harp  frame,  d  Mining.  A  solid  mass  of  coal,  rock,  or  ore 
left  standing  to  support  the  roof.  See  mine,  Hlust.  e  Horol. 
Any  of  the  distance  pieces  between  the  plates  of  a  watch, 
f  A  frame  on  which  clay  pipes  rest  while  being  baked  in  a 
kiln,  g  The  nipple  of  a  firearm.  Obs.  or  Hist,  h  Zool. 
cfc  Anat.  A  part  likened  to  a  pillar,  or  column,  as  the 
columella  of  a  gastropod  shell,  the  margin  (internal  or  ex¬ 
ternal)  of  the  external  abdominal  ring.  etc. 

Syn.  —  Pillar,  column  are  often  used  with  little  distinc¬ 
tion.  Pillar  is  the  more  general  term,  and  in  its  fig.  use 
implies  stay  or  support :  as,  “  Samson  took  hold  of  the  two 
middle  pillars  upon  which  the  house  stood”  ( Judges  xvi. 
29):  “a  pillar  of  salt”  (Gen.  xix.  26);  (fig.)  ”a  pillar  of 
state  ”  (Milton).  Column  denotes  a  pillar  esp.  of  a  particu¬ 
lar  type  or  order ;  its  fig.  uses  are  based  on  resemblance  of 
form  rather  thaiLof  function  ;  as,  a  Doric,  Ionic,  Corinthian 
column ,  a  column  of  smoke,  a  column  of  infantry,  the  col¬ 
umns  of  a  newspaper.  For  more  technical  uses,  see  defs. 
from  pillar  to  post,  from  one  place  of  appeal  or  resource  or  one 
predicament  to  another ;  hither  and  thither  ;  to  and  fro ;  — 
orig.  a  phrase  taken  from  the  tennis  court.  —  pillar  and 
breast  (or  room,  or  stall)  system  or  method.  Coal  Mining. =bord 
and  pillar  system  x  under  bord,  n.  See  mine,  Illust.  —  Pil'lars 
of  Her'cu-les  (pll'arz)  [trans.  of  L.  Columnae  Herculis ;  Gr. 
'HpaxAeiai  ctttjAcu],  two  promontories  on  the  Strait  of  Gi¬ 
braltar.  It  is  fabled  that  Hercules,  in  his  travels  to  find 
the  oxen  of  Geryon,  set  them  there.  —  pillars  of  the  dia¬ 
phragm,  Anat.,  the  crura  of  the  diaphragm.  See  crus,  2. — 
pillars  of  the  fauces,  Anat.,  two  curved  folds  on  each  side 
of  the  fauces.  See  fauces,  1.  — pillars  of  the  fornix.  See 
fornix,  1  b. 


pil'lar  (pll'dr),  v.  t.  1.  To  support  or  strengthen  with  or 
as  with  pillars ;  also,  to  adorn  with  a  pillar  or  pillars. 

2.  To  embody  in,  or  represent  in  the  form  of,  a  pillar.  R. 
pillared  (pYl'ard),  a.  Having  a  pillar  or  pillars;  resem¬ 
bling  a  pillar  or  pillars ;  formed  into  a  pillar  or  pillars. 


pil'lo-ry  (pTl'6-rT),  n. ;  pi.  -ries  (-rlz).  [F.  pilori ,  OF. 
also  pellori,  pilerin  ;  cf.  Pr.  espitlori ,  LL.  piloricum,pillo- 
ricum,  peltericum,  pellorium, piliorium,  spilorium.]  A  de¬ 
vice  for  publicly  punishing  offenders,  consisting  of  a  frame 
of  adjustable  boards  erected  on  a  post  and  having  holes 
through  which  the  head  and  hands  of  the  offender  were 
thrust;  also,  any  similar  device,  as  one  (finger  pillory)  in 
which  the  fingers  were  held  with  the  first  joint  bent.  Shak. 
pil'lo-ry,  v.  t.  ;  pil'lo-ried  (-rid)  ;  pil'lo-ry-ing  (-rT-Tng). 
[Cf.  F.  pilorier.]  1.  To  set  in,  or  punish  with,  the  pillory. 
2.  Hence,  to  expose  to  public  scorn  or  ridicule, 
pil'low  (pll'o),  n.  [ME.  pilwe,  AS.  pyle,  fr.  L.  pulvinus.] 

1.  Anything  used  to  support  the  head  of  a  person  when 
reposing;  esp.,  a  sack  or  case  filled  with  feathers,  down, 
hair,  or  other  soft  material. 

2.  A  cushion.  Obs 

3.  Any  of  various  things  padded  and  thus  likened  to  a  pil¬ 
low  ;  as  :  a  A  saddle  pad  or  panel ;  a  pillion,  b  A  cushion 
or  pad  tightly  stuffed,  used  as  a  support  or  ground  in  mak¬ 
ing  lace  with  bobbins  (hence  called  pillow  lace). 

4.  A  block  or  support  likened  to  a  pillow,  esp.  to  equalize 
or  distribute  pressure  ;  a  pillow  block,  as  a  brass,  a  pivot 
socket,  a  block  under  a  bowsprit,  etc. 

5.  A  kind  of  plain,  coarse  fustian. 

pil'low  (pll'o),  v.  t.  ;  -lowed  (-od) ;  -low-ing.  To  rest  or 
lay  on  or  as  on  a  pillow  ;  also,  to  serve  as  a  pillow  for. 

Pillows  his  chin  upon  an  orient  wave.  Milton. 

pil'low,  v.  i.  To  lay  or  rest  the  head  on  or  as  on  a  pillow. 
Pillow  bar-  Lace  Making,  a  One  of  the  bars  or  twisted 
threads  in  pillow  lace  serving  to  hold  the  pattern  together, 
b  The  general  background  or  filling  of  such  threads, 
pil'low  bere  (pll'6-ber),  n.  Also  pil'low  ber,  pillow- 
beer,  etc.  [pillow  -f-  ME.  here  a  covering,  akin  to  D. 
buer,  G.  (LG.)  buhre.]  A  pillowcase.  Archaic  or  Dial. 
Pillow  block  Mach.  A  block  or  standard  to  support  a 
journal,  as  of  a  shaft ;  a  bearing.  See  bearing,  Hlust. 
pil'low-case'  (-kas'),  n.  A  removable  covering  for  a  pillow, 
usually  of  white  linen  or  cotton  cloth, 
pillow  lace.  Lace  made  by  hand  with  bobbins  on  a  pillow, 
pillow  sham.  An  ornamental  covering  laid  over  a  bed  pil¬ 
low  when  it  is  not  in  use. 

pillow  work  Arch.  Decorative  treatment  of  surfaces 
with  pillowlike  projections  ;  pulvination. 
pill' worm'  (pll'wfirm'),  n.  A  millepede, 
pill'wort'  (-wfirt'),  7i.  Any  cryptogamous  plant  of  the 
genus  Pilularia  (which  see).  The  common  pillwort  is  P. 
globuiifera. 

pi  lo-car'pi-dine  (pi'16-kar'pl-dln  ;  -den  ;  184),  n.  Also 
-din.  Chem.  An  alkaloid,  C10H14N2O2,  occurring  in  jabo- 
randi  with  pilocarpine  and  formed  from  the  latter, 
pi'lo-car'pine  (-pin;  -pen  ;  184),  n.  Also  -pin.  [See  Pilo¬ 
carpus.]  Chem.  An  alkaloid,  C11Hl6N202,  obtained  from 
the  leaves  of  jaborandi  ( Pilocarpus  pennalifolius )  as  an 
oily  sirup,  which,  however,  crystallizes  when  quite  pure. 
It  is  a  derivative  of  glyoxaline,  and  a  strong  diuretic. 

Pi  10  car'pus  (-pws),  n.  [NL.  ;  prob.  fr.  Gr.  7rlAo?  wool, 
felt  -f-  /eapTros  fruit.]  Bot.  A  small  genus  of  tropical  Ameri¬ 
can  rutaceous  shrubs.  They  bear  small  greenish  flowers 
in  long  racemes  with  versatile  anthers  and  1-seeded  loculi 
in  the  ovary.  The  herbage  of  several  species  yields  pilo¬ 
carpine,  jaborine,  and  other  like  alkaloids.  See  jaborandi. 


pilf.  Dial.  Eng.  var.  of  pelf.  I 
pil'fer,  n.  [Cf.  OF .pelfre.  See 
pilfer,  v., pelf,  n.]  That  which 
ie  pilfered;  act  of  pilfering, 
pll'fer-age,  n.  Act  of  pilfering  ; 
also,  that  which  is  pilfered, 
pil'ferd.  Pilfered.  Ref.  Sp. 
pii'fer-ing,  />.  pr.  Sr  v b.  n.  of  pil¬ 
fer.—  pir  fer-ing-lv,  adi\ 
pil'fer-ment.  n.  Pilfering  ;  that 
which  is  pilfered.  Rare. 
pil'fer-y,  n.  Petty  theft;  pillage; 
pilfering  ;  also,  plunder.  Obs 
pil'fre.  %  PELFKY. 
pil-garTick  y  (p'fl-giir'lY-kY),  a. 
Contemptible  ;  pitiable, 
pil'^rim-age  (pYl'grl-mftj),  v.t. 

1.  To  sojourn.  Obs. 

2.  To  go  on  a  pilgrimage, 

pilgrimage  psalm.  =  song  of 
ascents.  [pilgrim.  I 

pil'grim-ag-er  (-miT-j5r),  n.  A 
pil'gri  mat'ic  ( pYl'grY-mftt'Yk ), 
pil  gri  mat'i-cal(-Y-kal),«.  Pert, 
to  a  pilgrim  or  pilgrims.  [tie. 
pilgrim  bottle.  A  pilgrim’s  Dot-| 
pil'grim-er,  n.  A  pilgrim, 
pil'grim  ess,  n.  A  female  pil¬ 
grim.  Rare.  [-ism.  .Rare.  I 
pil'grim-iBm  (-Yz’m),  n.  See| 
pll'grim-ize,  v.  i.  To  go  or  act 
as  a  pilgrim.  —  v.  t.  To  make  a 
pilgrim  of.  [cents. I 

pilgrim  psalm.  =song  of  as-| 
pilgrim  ring.  A  pilgrim’s  ring, 
pilgrim  scallop,  pilgrim  shell. 
A  shell  worn  by  pilgrims  as  a 
badge  or  as  a  mark  of  a  pilgrim¬ 


age  to  the  IIolv  Land,  esp.  a 
scallop  shell  ( Vola  jacobsea) 
found  on  the  coast  of  Palestine. 
See  scallop,  Illust. 
pilgrim’s  pouch  or  ring.  A  pil¬ 
grim’s  6ign  consisting  of  a 
pouch-6haped  object  or  of  a  ring, 
pilgrim’s  salve  Old  Med.  An 
ointment,  chiefly  of  swine’s 
grease  and  isinglass.  Obs. 
pilgrim’s  shell.  Pilgrim  scallop, 
pilgrim,  or  pilgrim’s,  vase.  A 
flat  vase  like  a  pilgrim’s  bottle, 
pi'll,  n.j  id.  of  pilus. 
pi'li  (pe'le),  n.  [Philippine  Sp. 
pili,  pile ,  Tag.  pilaui.]  The 
Java  almond.  Phil.  I. 
pilie.  +  pill,  to  peel, 
pil'i-fer  (pYl'Y-f5r),  n.  [NL.  See 
piliferous.]  Zool.  The  lateral 
part  of  the  labrum  in  Lepidop- 
tera  formerly  regarded  as  the 
vestige  of  the  mandible. 

i-lig'er-ous  (pT-lY  j'5r-tZs),  a. 

L.  pilus  hair  +  -gerous."]  Pilif¬ 
erous.  [=  brea,  lb.  I 

pi'li  gum  (pe'le).  [See 2d  pili.]| 
pi  11  mic'tion  (pYTY-mYk'shiai ), 
n.  [L.  pilus  hair  -f-  E.  mic/ion.] 
Med.  Passage  of  urine  contain¬ 
ing  hairlike  bodies, 
pi'line  (pT'lYn),  n.  Short  for 
spongiopiline. 
pi'line  (pl'lln  ;  -lYn),  a.  [L- 
pilus  hair.]  Of  the  nature  of 
pile,  or  hair  ;  hairy, 
pilion.  +  pillion. 
pilk  (pYlk).  Scot.  var.  of  pilch. 


pll'kins  ( nYl'kYnz),  n.  =  pil-  i 
la  s.  Dial.  Eng. 
pill.  Dial.  Eng.  var  of  pillow. 
pill.  n.  A  pitcner.  Dial.  Eng.  j 
pill,  n.  [Cf.  Norw.  dial,  pill  ] 
The  penis.  Scot.  Sr  Dial.  Eng. 
pill,  n.  [Cf.  peel  skin,  pill,  x\, 
to  peel,  pillage.]  The  peel,  rind, 
shell,  or  skin.  Obs.  or  Dial  Eng. 
pill.  n.  [AS.  pt/ll .]  A  pool  ;  a 
creek.  Local.  Eng.  Sr  Wales. 
pil-laffe'  (pY-laf').  Var.  of  pi¬ 
lau.  [See -able.  I 

pil'lage-a-ble  (pYl'fij-a-b’l),  a.| 
pil  la-gee' (pYl'lt-je'), n.  See-EK. 
pil'lag-er  (pYl'tt-j5r).  n.  One 
who  pillages  [by  pillars.  I 

pil'lar,  v.  i.  To  be  supported  | 
pillar  block  A  pillow  block, 
pillar  box.  A  hollow  column 
used  as  a  public  letter  box.  Bnt. 
pillar  compass.  See  com  pass.  N. 
pillar  crane.  Mach.  A  crane  the 
mechanism  of  which  can  be  ro¬ 
tated  about  a  fixed  pillar, 
pil'lard.  ri.  [F.J  A  pillager;  rob¬ 
ber.  Obs. 

pillar  dollar.  The  old  Spanish 
dollar  ;  —  from  the  image,  on 
the  reverse,  of  two  pillars  (the 
Pillars  of  Hercules).  These, 
with  the  ribbon  about  them,  are 
supposed  to  have  given  rise  to 
the  dollar  sign  ($).  [pillar.  I 
pil'lar-et(pYl'dr-St),n.  A  little] 
pillar  file.  See  file,  tool, 
pil'lar-ist.  n.  Ercl.  A  stylite. 
pil'lar-let,  7i.  Pillaret.  Rare. 


pillar  lip.  Zool.  The  inner  or 
columellar  portion  of  the  bor¬ 
der  of  the  orifice  of  a  spiral  shell, 
pillar  post.  =  pillar  box. 
pillar  saint.  A  stylite. 
pil 'las  (pYl'As),  7i.  The  naked 
oat.  Dial.  Eng. 
pillastre.  ^  pilaster. 
pillau.  pillaw.  ^pilau.  [Eng.\ 
pill ' corn  .  7j.  =  pillas.  Dial.] 
pilled  (pYld),/;.  a.  Peeled.  Spe¬ 
cif.:  a  Decorticated;  barked. 
06>-.  or  Dial.  Eng.  b  Bald;  shav¬ 
en  ;  tonsured.  Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 
c  Bare;  threadbare;  hence,  poor, 
wretched.  Obs.  d  Meager;  beg¬ 
garly;  mean.  Obs.  e  Plundered. 
Archaic  or  Dial.  Eng. 
pilled'-gar'lic.  +  pilgarlic. 
pil'led-ness(  pll'ifd-nSs;  pYld'-), 
7i.  See -ness.  L^cot.l 

pilledow,  n.  A  pilled  daw.  Obs.  | 
pillegrim.  ^  pilgrim 
pil'ler.  pillar,  pillor. 
pil'ler.  7i.  [Cf.  OF./u7/eu7\]  A 
pillager.  Cf.  peeler.  Obs. 
pil'ler-y.  ^  pillory. 
pil'ler-y,  n.  [F.  pillerie.]  Act 
or  instance  of  plundering  ;  pil¬ 
lage.  Obs. 

pil'le-us  (pYl'P-tls),  7i.  [L.  See 

PI  I.EUS.l  See  LIBERTY  CAP. 

pill-gar 'lie.  Var.  of  pilgarlic. 
pillial.  +  puliol,  pennyroyal, 
pil'li-cock'.  n.  [Cf.  pill,  in  this 
sense.]  The  penis;  also,  a  plav- 
ful  term  of  address  to  a  hoy.  Obs. 
pil 'lie.  Scot.  var.  of  pulley. 


? pill'ing*  /'■  pr.  5f  vb.  n.  of  pill, 
o  rob,  etc.  Archaic  or  Dial. 

Fil'lion,  7i.  [Prob.  through  OF. 
r.  L.  pileus,  pi  Ileus ,  a  felt  cap 
or  hat.  ]  1.  A  hat,  esp.  one  worn 
by  a  doctor  of  divinity.  Obs. 

2.  Smelting.  Tin  left  in  the  slags 
after  the  first  smelting.  Obs. 
pil'li-ver  i  pil'Y-ver).  n.  [AS. 
pyle  pillow  ;  cf.  also  I cel.  ver  a 
case,  covering.l  A  pillowcase  ; 
also,  a  pillow.  Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 
pilloe.  pilau. 
pillok.  +  pillicock. 
pil 'lor,  r.  t.  To  pillory.  Obs. 
pil'lo-rize  (pYl'o-rTz),  v.  t.  [Cf. 
OF. piloriser.]  To  pillory.-  pil/- 
lo-ri-za'tion  (-rY-za'shun  ;  -rl- 
za'shiln),  tj.  [piller. I 

pillOUr.  -t  PELLCRE,  PILLAR,| 
pil'lowd.  Pillowed.  Ref.  Sp. 
pil'low-lesB,  a.  See -less. 
pillow  slip  or  tie.  A  pillowcase, 
pillow  word.  A  meaningless 
word  introduced  into  a  sen¬ 
tence,  esp.  in  Japanese  poetry, 
as  a  pillow  or  prop  for  a  signifi¬ 
cant  word.  B.  //.  Chamberlain. 
pil'low-y  (-Y),  a.  Like  a  pillow, 
pill'ule-  Var.  of  pilule. 
pill  -wil 'let.  Var. of  pilwillet. 
pill  wood  louse.  A  pill  bug. 

film  (pYlm;  pYl’m),  n.  [Corn.] 
)ust.  Dial.  Eng.  —  pilm'y 
(pYl'mY),  a.  Dial.  Eng. 
Pil-ne'ser  <  pYl-ne'z?r).  Bib. 
pil'nie-wink8  (pYl'nY-wYijks). 
Var.  of  pilliwinks. 


Pi-lob 'o-1ub  (p  Y-l  5  b'6-1  ti  s),  n. 
[NL.  ;  Gr.  irtAos  ball  4-  /SoAos 
a  throwing.]  Bot.  A  genus 
of  phycomvcetous  sapropnytic 
fungi  notable  for  the  forcible 
ejection  of  their  ripe  spores, 
pi  lo-cys'tic  (pT'lfl-sYs'tYk),  a. 
[I. .pilus  hair  4-  E. cystic.]  Med. 
Encysted  and  containing  hair 
and  fatty  matters;  —  of  a  tumor, 
pi'lo-fat'ty,  a.  [L.  pilus  4-  E. 
fatty.]  Containing  hair  and  fat. 
pi-lon'  (pp-l5n'),  n.  [Sp.  pildn 
sugar  loaf.l  1.  A  conical  loaf 
of  sugar.  S]>.  Amer. 

2.  A  gratuity  given  by  trades¬ 
men  to  customers  settling  their 
accounts.  Cf .  lagniappe. 
Southwestern  U.  S. 
pl-lon'ce (pC-lCn'sfi),  n.  [Amer< 
Sp.  See  piloncillo.]  =  PI- 

I.n.N,  1.  V'r.ras. 

pi  lon-cil'lo  (p  e'l  8  n-se  l'y  5  ; 
-sS'yO  ;  194),  n.  [Amer.  Sp., 
dim. of pil6n.]=  pilon,1.  Texas. 
pFlo-ni'dal  (p  T'l  8-n  I'd  d  1),  a. 
[L.  pilus  hair  4-  nidus  nest.] 
Med.  Containing  hair  ina  cv6t  as 
in  a  nest;  as,  pilonidal  Dfltnll 
or  Binus,  a  suppurating  sinus 
near  the  anus,  usually  due  to 
hair  in  the  tissues, 
pi-lo'ri  (pY-16'rI;  201),  w.,  or 
pilori  rat.  [Name  in  French 
Guiana  ;  orig.  uncert.]  A  Cu¬ 
ban  hutia  ( Capromys  pilorxde* )• 
pilory.  +  pillory. 
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pilose  (pi'los;  see  -ose),  a.  [L.  pUosus ,  fr.  pilus hair.  See 
pile  hair.]  Covered  with  hair,  esp.  soft  hair  ;  hairy, 
pl'lot  (pi'lat),  7i.  [F.  pilot e,  fr.  It.  pilota ,  piloto ,  prob.  fr. 
earlier pedota ,  pedotta  ;  cf.  Gr.  mjSov  oar,  in  pi.,  rudder  ] 

1.  Naut.  One  employed  to  steer  a  vessel ;  a  helmsman. 

2.  Specif.,  a  person  duly  qualified,  and  usually  licensed,  to 
conduct  vessels  into  and  out  of  a  port,  or  in  certain  waters, 
often  for  fixed  fees.  A  pilot  in  charge  of  a  vessel  has  the 
whole  conduct  of  her  navigation  (7  Moore  P.  C.  (Eng.)  160). 

3.  Hence,  a  guide ;  a  director  or  leader  of  another  or 
others  through  a  difficult  or  unknown  course. 

4.  Short  for  pilot  boat,  burner,  cloth,  engine,  etc. 

5.  The  cowcatcher  of  a  locomotive.  U.  S. 


Pilot  Fish  ( Xaucrates  ductor). 


6.  An  instrument  for  detecting  the  compass  error. 

7  Mach.  A  short  plug  at  the  end  of  a  counterbore  to  guide 
the  tool.  Pilots  are  sometimes  made  interchangeable. 
pi'lot’B  luff  (pi'l&ts),  Naut.  =  HALF  BOARD, 
pl'lot,  r.  t. ;  pi'lot-ed  ,  pi'lot-ing.  [Cf.  F.  piloter.]  1.  To 
direct  the  course  of,  as  of  a  ship,  where  navigation  is  dan¬ 
gerous  or  requires  special  local  knowledge. 

2.  Hence,  to  guide,  as  through  dangers  or  difficulties ;  also, 

to  act  as  pilot  or  guide  through,  in,  or  on  ;  as,  he  will  pilot 
the  way.  “The  art  of  piloting  a  state.”  Berkeley. 

3.  Sports.  To  lead  as  though  showing  the  way  to. 
pl'lot-age  (  aj),  n.  [Cf.  F.  pilotage.]  1.  The  pilot’s  skill 

or  knowledge,  as  of  channels,  etc.  Obs.  or  R. 

2-  Act  or  business  of  piloting;  employment  or  guidance 
of  or  by  a  pilot ;  pilotship  ;  as,  compulsory  pilotage. 

3.  The  compensation  made  or  allowed  to  a  pilot, 
pilot  boat.  A  boat  in  which  pilots  cruise  off  shore  to  meet 
incoming  vessels.  They  are  usually  strong,  fast,  weatherly 
boats,  now  sometimes  using  steam, 
pilot  burner.  A  small  burner  kept  lighted  to  rekindle  the 
principal  burner  when  desired,  as  in  a  flash  boiler. 

Pilot  Cloth.  A  coarse,  stout  kind  of  twilled  blue  cloth  with 
a  nap  on  one  side,  used  for  overcoats  and  sailors’  clothing, 
pilot  engine.  A  locomotive  going  in  advance  of  a  train  to 
make  sure  that  the  way  is  clear, 
pilot  fish,  a  A  pelagic  carangoid  fish  {Naucrates  ductor) ;  - 
s  o  named  b  e- 
cause  often  seen 
with  a  shark, 
swimming  near 
a  shipt  from 
which  sailors  im¬ 
agine  that  it  acts 
as  a  pilot  to  the 
shark,  b  A  trans¬ 
versely  banded 
amber  fish  (Seriola  zonata)  common  in  parts  of  the  Atlantia 
C  The  Menominee  whitefish.  Local ,  U.  S. 

Pilot  flag.  The  flag  hoisted  at  the  fore  by  a  vessel  desir¬ 
ing  a  pilot,  in  the  United  States  the  union  jack,  in  Great 
Britain  the  British  union  jack  with  a  white  border. 

Pilot  house.  Naut.  An  inclosed  place  forward  on  the  upper 
deck  of  a  vessel,  usually  a  steam  vessel,  sheltering  the 
steering  gear  and  helmsman.  Called  also  wheelhouse. 
pi'lot-ing,  n.  That  part  of  navigation  concerned  with  the 
determination  of  a  ship’s  position  by  observation  of  land¬ 
marks,  buoys,  lighthouses,  etc.,  of  from  soundings  ;  the 
art  of  conducting  a  ship  along  coasts,  etc. 

Pilot  lamp  or  light  Elec.  A  small  incandescent  telltale 
lamp  on  a  dynamo  or  battery  circuit  to  show  approximate¬ 
ly  by  its  brightness  the  voltage  of  the  current, 
pilot  method-  The  method  of  excavating  a  tunnel  by  driv¬ 
ing  a  small  tunnel  ahead,  and  then  enlarging  its  di  mensions. 
Pilot  nut-  Structural  Ironwork.  A  taper  nut  to  be  screwed 
on  the  end  of  a  pin,  bolt,  or  rod 
to  protect  the  threads  and  pilot 
it  through  holes,  etc. 

Pilot  Plow  or  plough.  A  snow¬ 
plow  on  a  locomotive’s  pilot, 
pilot  snake  a  A  large  North 
American  harmless  snake  (Cal-  _ 

lopellis  obsoletus).  It  is  lustrous  p.,  .  . 

black,  with  white  edges  to  some  of  Nut 

of  the  scales.  Called  also  moun¬ 
tain  black  snake,  b  The  pine  snake,  c  The  copperhead. 
Pilot  transformer.  Elec.  A  transformer  for  indicating  the 
potential  at  some  point  of  an  alternating-current  line. 
Pilot  valve  Hydraulics.  A  small  hand-operated  valve  to 
admit  liquid  to  operate  a  valve  difficult  to  turn  by  hand. 
Pilot  Wheel.  Mach.  A  wheel,  usually  with  radial  handles 
projecting  from  the  rim,  for  traversing  the  saddle  of  a  ma¬ 
chine  tool,  esp.  an  automatic  machine  tool,  by  hand, 
pll'pul  (pTl'pool),  7i.  [Aramaic  pilpui ;  cf.  Heb.  pilpel  to 
spice,  to  season,  dispute  violently.]  Among  the  Jews,  pen¬ 
etrating  investigation,  disputation,  and  drawing  of  conclu¬ 
sions,  esp.  in  Talmudic  study.  —  pll'pul  1st  (-tst),  n.  — 
pil  pui  is'tic  (  Ts'tlk),  a. 

pll'u-la  (pTl'u-ld),  n. ;  pi.  -la:  (-le).  [L.,  dim.  of  pila  ball. 
Cf.  1st  pill.]  Pharm.  A  pill. 

Pil'U-la'ri-a  (-la'rl-d  ;  115),  n.  [NL.]  Bot.  A  small  widely 
distributed  genus  of  pteridophytic  plants  of  the  family 
Marsileaceae  ;  the  pillworts.  They  are  small  aquatics  with 
filiform  fronds  ana  globose  sporocarps. 
pi'lum  (pifffim),  n. ;  pi.  pila  (-Id).  [L.  Cf.  6th  pile.] 

1.  Rom.  Antiq.  a  A  large  pestle,  b  The  heavy  javelin  of 
the  Roman  foot  soldier. 

2.  Pharm.  A  pestle. 

pi'lus  (pi'liis),  n.  ;  pi.  pili  (-H).  [L.]  Zobl.  ti*  Bot.  A  hair 

or  hairlike  structure,  esp.  one  specially  differentiated. 
Pi'ma  (pe'ma),  n.  An  Indian  of  a  leading  tribe  of  Piman 
stock  now  upon  the  Gila  River  and  Salt  River  reservations 
in  Arizona.  They  are  industrious  agriculturists,  raising  a 
variety  of  crops,  and  are  expert  potters  and  basket  w  eavers. 


Pl'man  (pe'man),  a.  1.  Designating,  or  pertaining  to,  a 
linguistic  stock  of  North  American  Indians  occupying 
southern  Arizona  and  northwestern  Mexico  throughout  the 
Sierra  Madre  region  and  the  coast  of  the  Gulf  of  California. 
They  are  mostly  agriculturists.  They  number  more  than 
100,000,  dwelling  in  Mexico. 

2.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Pima  Indians. 

Pi  me'le-a  (pT-me'le-a),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  7rqxeA>?  fat ;  — 
said  to  be  so  named  in  allusion  to  the  fatty  seeds.]  Bot.  A 
large  genus  of  thy  me  laeaceous  shrubs  of  Australia  and  New 
Zealand.  They  have  small  opposite  leaves  and  clustered 
white,  yellow,  or  pink  flowers  with  two  stamens,  succeeded 
by  berrylike  fruits.  Many  species  are  cultivated  under 
the  name  rice  flower.  Also  [/.  c. J,  a  plant  of  this  genus, 
pi  mel'ic  (pI-mgl'Tk),  a.  [Gr.  nipehr)  fat.]  Org.  Chem. 
Designating,  or  pertaining  to,  any  of  several  isomericdibasic 
acids,  C.-.H10(CO2H2).  The  substance  originally  so  called 
was  obtained  from  certain  fatty  substances;and  was  a  mix¬ 
ture  of  suberic  and  adipic  acids.  The  pimelic  acid  obtained 
by  fusing  camphoric  acid  with  potash  is  isopropyl  succinic 
acid;  the  one  having  normal  structure  is  formed  by  heat¬ 
ing  suberone  with  nitric  acid.— pim'e -late  (pim'e-lat),  72. 
(See  -ate,  3  b.) 

Pi  men'ta  (pi-mSn'td),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Sp .  pimienta  pepper.] 

1 .  Bot.  A  small  genus  of  tropical  American  aromatic  myr- 
taceous  trees  having  large  coriaceous  pinnately  veined 
leaves,  small  cymose  flowers,  and  1-6  pendulous  ovules. 
P.  acris  is  the  bayberry ;  P.  pimenta ,  the  allspice  tree. 

2.  a  =  pimento,  b  Black  pepper.  Phil.  I. 

pi  men'to  (-to),  n. ;  pi.  pimentos  (-toz).  [Sp.  pimienta ;  cf. 
Pg.  pimenta ,  F.  piment ;  all  fr.  L.  pigmentum  a  paint,  pig¬ 
ment,  the  juice  of  plants  ;  hen^e,  something  spicy  and  aro¬ 
matic.  See  pigment.]  Allspice,  or  Hie  allspice  tree, 
pim  o'la  (pim-o'ld),  n.  An  olive  stuffed  with  a  sweet  red 
pepper. 

pimp  (pimp),  n.  [Cf.  F.  pimpant  smart,  sparkish  ;  perh. 
akin  to  piper  to  pipe,  entice,  deceive.  Cf.  pipe.]  A  pro¬ 
curer  ;  pander. 

pimp,  v.  i. ;  pimped  (pTmpt) ;  pimp'ing.  To  act  the  pimp, 
pim'per-nel  (pim'per-ngl),  n.  [F.  pimprenelle ,  OF.  also 
piprenelle;  cf.  Sp.  pimpinela,  It.  pimpinella ,  LL.  pipi- 
nella ,  perh.  for  bip innella,  bipinnula,  two-winged  equiv.  to 
L.  bipennis;  bis  -j-  penna  feather,  wing.]  a  Garden  bur- 
net.  Obs.  b  Self-heal.  Obs.  C  Any  primulaceous  herb  of 
the  genus  Anagallis,  esp.  A.  arvensis,  whose  scarlet,  white, 
or  purplish  flowers  close  at  the  approach  of  bad  weather, 
d  The  burnet  saxifrage.  Obs. 

Pim  pi  nel'la  (-ngl'd),  72.  [NL.  See  pimpernel.]  Bot.  A 
large  genus  of  widely  distributed  apiaceous  plants  having 
narrow-ribbed  fruit  and  no  calyx  teeth.  P.  saxifraga  is 
the  burnet  saxifrage  ;  P.  anisum,  the  anise, 
pimp'ing  (pim'ping),  a.  [Cf.  G.  pimpelig ,  pimpelnd , 
sickly,  weak,  D.  pimpel  a  weakling.]  Little  ;  petty ;  pitiful ; 
paltry  ;  also,  puny  ;  weak  ;  sickly, 
pim'ple  (pTm'p’l),  n.  [Cf.  AS.  piplian  to  be  affected  with 
herpes,  and  L.  papula  pimple.]  1.  Med.  Any  small  acumi¬ 
nated  elevation  of  the  cuticle,  whether  going  on  to  suppu¬ 
ration  or  not ;  a  papule  or  pustule. 

2.  A  swelling  or  protuberance  like  a  pimple, 
pim'ple,  v.  t.  dt*  i.  ;  -pled  (-p’ld) ;  -pling.  To  spot  or  cover, 
or  become  spotted  or  covered,  with  or  as  with  pimples, 
pirn'pled  (-p’ld),  a.  Having  pimples, 
pim'ply  (-pit),  a.  Pimpled,  —pim'pli-ness  (-pli-nSs),  n. 
pin  (pin),  72.  [ME.  pin ,  e ,  AS.  pinn  a  pin,  peg  ;  cf.  D.  pin, 
G.  pinne ,  Icel.  pinni ,  all  fr.  L.  pinna  a  pinnacle,  point, 
tip,  prob.  a  different  word  from  penna  feather ;  cf.  spina 
thorn,  E.  spine.']  1.  A  piece  of  wood,  metal,  etc.,  gener¬ 
ally  cylindrical,  used  for  fastening  separate  articles  to¬ 
gether,  or  as  a  support  by  which  one  article  may  be  sus¬ 
pended  from  another  ;  a  peg  ;  bolt. 

With  pins  of  adamant 

And  chains  they  made  all  fast.  Milton. 

2.  Specif. :  a  A  small  pointed  and  headed  piece  of  brass  or 
other  wire  (commonly  tinned),  used  for  fastening  clothes, 
attaching  papers,  etc.  ;  hence,  a  thing  of  small  value  ;  a 
trifle.  “  He  .  .  .  did  not  care  a  pin  for  her.”  Spectator. 
b  A  larger  and  often  more  ornamental  pointed  instrument 
for  securing  the  hair  or  some  article  of  dress; — usually 
in  combination  ;  as,  liatpiw,  hairpm,  scarfpm,  etc. 

3.  Something  that  resembles,  or  is  likened  to,  a  pin;  as  :  a 
A  peg  in  musical  instruments  for  regulating  the  tension  of 
the  strings,  b  A  linchpin,  split  pin,  or  the  like,  c  A  rolling- 
pin.  d  A  clothespin,  e  . Joinery .  The  tenon  of  a  dovetail 
joint,  f  A  tholepin,  g  A  belaying  pin.  h  Quoits.  The  peg 
at  which  the  quoits  are  pitched,  i  Golf.  The  staff  of  the 
flag  marking  a  hole,  j  Bowling ,  Skittles ,  etc.  One  of  the 
wooden  pieces  to  be  bowled  at.  k  A  kind  of  French  brad 
or  nail,  used  esp.  in  mounting  printers’  plates  on  wood.  1 
Mach.  A  small  axle,  gudgeon,  or  spindle,  on  which  to  jour¬ 
nal  a  pulley,  lever,  etc.  m  Locks.  (1)  =drill  pin.  (2)  The 
part  of  a  key  stem,  esp.  if  solid,  that  enters  a  lock,  n  A 
small  wedge-shaped  piece  of  wood  projecting  from  a  jewel¬ 
er’s  work  bench,  for  use  as  a  rest  when  filing  or  engraving. 
O  One  of  a  row  of  pegs  in  the  side  of  an  ancient  drinking 
cup  to  mark  how  much  each  man  should  drink,  p  A  peg  or 
the  like  in  the  center  of  a  target ;  hence,  the  center.  Obs. 
“  The  very  pm  of  his  heart  cleft.”  Shak.  q  Chiefly  pi.  The 
leg  ;  as,  to  knock  one  off  his  pins.  Slang,  r  The  project  ing 
part  of  the  hipbone  of  a  horse  or  other  animal.  Dial.  Eng. 
8  A  hard  swelling  or  callus  on  the  sole  of  a  hawk's  foot. 


4  An  ornament,  as  a  brooch  or  badge,  fastened  to  the 
clothing  by  a  pin  ;  as,  a  Masonic  pm. 

5.  A  point;  pinnacle  ;  apex.  Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 

6  a  A  knot  in  wood.  Obs.  b  A  hard  speck  in  pinny  metal, 
stone,  etc.  See  pinny,  1.  c  See  pin  and  web,  below.  Obs. 

7.  Leather  ^ 

Manuf.  A  — p- — ■ —  nv- A  ^ 

t  w  o-handled  v  ’ 1  “  /•- 

knife  with  a  r.  -  -  , 

blade  of  tri-  Pm' '  a  Sectlon- 

angular  section,  used  esp.  to  remove  the  bloom  from 

freshly  tanned  leather  ;  — called  also  striking  pin. 

8.  A  liquid  measure.  See  measure. 

In,  or  on,  a  jolly,  merry  {etc.) ,  pin,  iu  a  merry  or  jolly  mood  or 
frame  of  mind.  —  p.  and  web,  two  concurrent  symptoms  of 
eye  disease,  or  a  single  disease  of  the  eye ;  —  an  old  term 
presumably  having  reference  to  the  surface  of  the  eye  hav¬ 
ing  a  pin-head  spot  or  excrescence  (called  a  pin)  and  a 
film  (called  a  web).  It  may  have  been  pterygium  or  phlyc¬ 
tenular  conjunctivitis.  —  pins  and  needles,  a  pricking,  tin¬ 
gling,  nervous  sensation  such  as  is  felt  in  a  limb  recover- 
mg  from  numbness  or  from  being  “asleep  ;  ”  hence,  to  be 
on  pins  and  needles,  to  be  very  nervous,  anxious,  or  uneasy, 
pin  (pin),  v.  t. ;  pinned  (ptnd) ;  pin'ning.  [See  pin,  ti.] 

1.  To  fasten,  join,  secure,  transfix,  by  or  with  a  pin  ;  as,  to 
pin  the  door  ;  to  pin  joists  and  girders;  to  pin  a  rose  on  a 
gown  ;  to  pin  a  shawl ;  the  sword  pinned  him  to  the  wall. 

2.  Building  Trades,  a  To  underpin.  Obs.  b  To  fill  in 
with  small  wedges  or  spalls  of  stone  bedded  in  mortar,  as 
a  rubble  wall,  c  To  face,  as  with  marble.  Obs. 

3.  To  fasten,  affix,  or  attach  (to  or  on  a  person  or  thing)  ; 
as,  to  pin  a  slander  on  a  person;  hence,  Obs.  or  R.,  to 
make  dependent  upon  ;  as,  to  pin  followers  on  one’s  will. 

4.  To  fasten  or  hold  as  by  thrusting  a  pin  through  ;  to 
seize  and  hold  fast ;  to  hold  or  keep  (one)  to  an  obligation, 
a  task,  etc. ;  as,  to  pm  a  person’s  arms  to  his  sides ;  to  pm 
an  opponent  in  argument ;  to  pin  a  witness  down  to  facts; 
to  pin  a  chessman. 

5.  To  stud  or  ornament  with  pins,  usually  of  brass  or  gold 
with  enlarged  heads,  driven  in  to  the  heads. 

6  Mech.  To  clog  (a  file)  so  that  the  adhering  filings  scratch 
the  work. 

7.  [Cf.  pinder,  pinfold  ;  also  pin  to  fasten.]  To  inclose ; 
to  confine  ;  to  pen  ;  to  pound.  Now  Rare. 

The  legions  at  Alesia  held  twice  their  number  pinned  within 
their  works.  J .  A.  Froude. 

to  pin  one’s  faith,  hope,  etc.,  on.  upon,  or  to  (a  person,  a  thing, 
or,  rarely,  one’s  sleeve),  to  depend  upon  entirely  ;  to  trust 
to  utterly ;  as,  pin  your  hope  to  no  man’s  sleeve. 

II  pi'na  (pe'nya),  72.  [Sp.,  orig.,  pineapple,  pine  cone.] 

1.  a  The  pineapple,  b  =  pin  a  cloth. 

2.  Also  pi'na  ( pron .  also  pi'ud).  Metal.  A  cone  of  silver 
amalgam  prepared  for  retorting  ;  also,  the  residuary  cone 
of  spongy  silver  left  after  the  retorting. 

Pin'a-ca'te  bug  (pin'a-ka'tS).  JOrig.  uucert.]  Any  of  sev¬ 
eral  clumsy,  wingless  beetles  of  the  genus  Eleodes ,  found 
in  the  Pacific  States. 


Pi  na'ce  ®  (pi-ua'se-e),  72.  pi.  [NL.  See  Pintjs.]  Bot.  A 
family  of  coniferous  trees  and  shrubs  typifying  the  order 
Pinales  ;  the  pine  family.  This  important  group  includes 
about  25  genera  and  250  species,  of  wide  distribution,  char¬ 
acterized  by  needle-shaped  or  scalelike  leaves  and  cones 
with  woody,  fleshy,  or  membranous  scales.  The  wood  is 
fine-grained,  varying  in  color,  hardness,  and  texture  ;  it  is 
often  of  great  value.  Many  of  the  trees  are  ornamental. 
Pinus,  Abies,  Picea,  Sequoia ,  Taxodium,  Libocedi-us,  Arau- 
cariay  Dammara ,  Tsuga,  Callitris ,  Thuja ,  Chamxcyparis , 
JuniperuSi  and  Lariz  are  important  genera.  See  also  4th 
pine,  spruce,  Douglas  spruce,  hemlock,  2,  fir,  cypress, 
cedar,  redwood,  etc.  —  pi  na'ceous  (-shws),  a. 
pi'na  cloth  (pen'ya).  [See  PifJA.]  A  fine  fabric  for  scarfs, 
handkerchiefs,  embroidery,  etc.,  woven  from  the  fiber  ob¬ 
tained  from  the  leaf  of  the  sterile  pineapple  plant.  It  is 
delicate,  soft,  and  transparent,  with  a  tinge  of  pale  yellow, 
pin'a  coid,  pin'a-koid  (pln'd-koid),  n.  [Gr.  niva£,  -a*o 5, 
a  tablet  -f-  - oid .]  Cryst.  A  form  whose  faces,  usually  two, 
are  parallel  to  two  axes.  If  the  planes  are  parallel  to  both 
lateral  axes,  it  is  called  a  basal  pinacoid ;  if  to  the  longer 
lateral  and  the  vertical  axis,  a  macropinacold ;  if  to  the 
shorter  lateral  and  the  vertical  axis,  a  brachypinacoid  ;  if  to 
the  inclined  (clino)  axis  and  the  vertical  axis  in  a  mono¬ 
clinic  crystal,  a  clinopinacoid  ;  if  to  the  ortho  axis  and  the 
vertical  axis,  an  orthopinacoid.  Also  now,  sometimes,  any 
form  having  two  parallel  faces.  —  pin  a-COi'dal,  Pln'a- 
koi'dal  (  koi'dal),  a. 

pi-nac'O-lin(pi-nSk'o-lTn),  n.  Also  -line  (-lin  ;  -len  ;  1&4). 
f/rmacone  -f-  L.  oleum  oil.]  Chem.  A  liquid  ketone, 
(CH3)3C'COCH3,  of  peppermint  odor,  got  from  pinacone 
by  loss  of  water  and  molecular  rearrangement ;  also,  any  of 
a  series  of  ketones  formed  similarly  from  other  pinacones. 
pin'a-cone  (pin'd-kon),  72.  [From  Gr.  nCva£,  -a*o*,  a  tab¬ 
let  ;  —  because  it  unites  with  water  to  form  tablet-shaped 
crystals.]  Chem.  A  white  crystalline  substance, C6H12(OH)2, 
formed  by  action  of  sodium  on  acetone,  etc.  It  is  tetri- 
methyl  glycol.  Also,  any  of  a  series  of  similar  ditertiary 
glycols,  obtained  by  reduction  of  other  ketones, 
pin  a-co  the'ea  (pTn'd-ko-the'kd),  n. ;  pi.  L.  -cm  (-se), 
E.  -cas  (-kdz).  [L.  pinacotheca ,  fr.  Gr.  -mvaKod^K-q  ;  m- 
va£,  -a<05,  a  picture  -j-  O^kt)  repository.]  A  picture  gallery, 
pin'a-fore'  (ptn'd-for'),  n.  \_pin  +  afore.]  An  apron, 
usually  low-necked  and  sleeveless,  worn  esp.  by  children 
or  girls  to  protect  the  front  part  of  the  dress  ;  a  tier. 

Pi  nales  (pl-na'lez  ;  pi-),  72.  pi.  [NL.  See  Pinus.]  Bot. 


pi-loB'i-ty  ( pT-lbs'l-tY'),  n.  State 
of  being  pilose  ;  hairiness, 
pilot  bird.  The  black-bellied 
plover.  Locals  U.  S. 
pilot  biscuit.  =  pilot  bread 
pilot  bread.  Ship  biscuit 
pilot  coat.  A  pea-jacket 
pnot-ee',  n.  See  ee. 
pMot-eer',  n.  Steersman.  Obs. 
pilot  flame.  See  pilot  burner. 
pi'lot-i8m  (pl'lwt-lz’m),  pi'lot- 
ry  (-rY),  n.  Practice  of  piloting; 
pilotship  ;  pilotage 
pilot  Jack.  A  pilot  flag 
pilot  jacket.  A  pea-jacket, 
pilot  pin.  Mech.  A  pin  to  locate 
a  center  or  bearing, 
pi'lot-ship,  n.  See -ship. 
pilot’s  luff.  See  luff,  v.  i. 
pilot-weed',  n.  The  compass 
plant  Silphium  laciniatum 
pilot  whale.  The  common 
nlackfish  ( Globicejihcila  melas). 
pilot  wires  =  pressure  wires. 
pllour.  +  pillar,  piller. 
pilous  (pi'lus),  a.  Pilose. 


pai.  Pil'pay  (ptl'pT),  n 

Bi  dpa  1. 

pate  ,  n.  [For  pilled  pate : 
PILL  to  peel.  Orf.  E.  />.] 
rnsured  person  Obs. 

,  v  t  tf  1  [ME.  pilten,  pnl- 
pelten ;  ct.  L.  pidtare  to 
;,  strike,  and  E.  pelt  ]  To 
1  ;  thrust;  also,  to  place  by 
e  ;  put ;  set.  Obs.  —  to  pilt 
In.  to  rebound  Obs  —  to 
ut,  to  display  ;  exhibit  Obs. 
,ti.  A  knock  :  push.  Obs. 
tai  (pirti  ;  pYl-ta'T).  Bib. 
'er,  n.  One  who  pilts  Obs. 

.  -PILLOW. 

u-lar  (pTl'tl-ldr),  a.  [See 
j  la.]  rert.  to,  or  like,  a  pill 
ills  ;  as,  a  pilnlar  mass, 
u-la-ry  (-Ut-rt),  a  [L.  pilula 
ttle  ball,  a  pill-1  Noting  a 
g  beetle.  Obs.  [A  little  pill. I 
ule  ( -ul),  n  [Cf  F.^th//e.]l 
ul-ist,  n.  [ pilule  4-  -isf.] 
ealer  in  pills.  Rare. 
u-lous  (pll'fl-ltts),  a.  [See 


pi lula.]  Like  a  pill  ;  small; 

trivial.  Rare. 

pil'we.  i •  pillow.  [here. I 
pil'we  beer.  Var.  of  pillow-| 
pil-wil'let  (pTl-wTl'5t  ;  -Tt),  n. 
[Imitative  of  its  cry.]  a  The 
willet.  b  The  American  oyster 
catcher.  Loral ,  U.  S. 

Pil'wiz  (pU'wTz),  v.  [MHG 
pilwiz ,  bilwiz;  cf.  AS.  bilewit 
mild, gentle, simple  ]  Teut. Folk¬ 
lore.  A  sprite  who  devastates 
fields  and  torments  human  be¬ 
ings.  [wool;  having  a  pile. I 
pil'y  (pTl'T),  a.  Like  pile  or | 
pil'y  (pIl'T),  a.  [From  5th  pile, 
1.]  Her.  Divided  into  piles;  — 
said  of  the  field, 
pil'y-bend'y (-b?n'dY),a.  Her. 
Divided  by  piles  lying  across 
and  hendwise  ;  —  of*the  field, 
pil'yie,  v  t.  [F.  piller  ]  To 
plunder.  Obs.  Scot. 
pi-mar'ic  (pT-mfir'Ik  :  pT-),  n. 
[NL.  Pinus  maritime,  syn  of 
P.  pinaster,  a  pine  that  yields 


galipot.]  Chem  Designating  a 

crystalline  acid,  CooHao02»  ob¬ 
tained  from  galipot, 
pim'e-lite  ( plm'f-llt).  n.  [Gr 
iruxeXri  fat.]  An  apple-green 
mineral  of  a  greasy  feel.  It  is  a 
hydrous  silicate  or  nickel,  mag¬ 
nesium,  aluminium,  and  iron, 
pim  e-ll'tis  (-lT'tTs),  n.  [NL.  ; 
Gr.  mpe\r)  fat  4  -!*»$•]  Med. 
Inflammation  of  fatty  tissue, 
pl-ment',  n.  [F.  See  pimento.] 
Obs.  l.Wine  flavored  with  spice 
and  honey 

2.  A  perfumed  unguent, 
pi-men 'to  oil.  See  oil.  Table  I. 
plm-gen'et.  n.  A  red  pimple- 
Scot.  5*  Dial.  Ena. 
pim'li-co  (p  I  m'l  T-k  5),  n. 
1  [cap.]  An  Elizabethan  resort 
in  Hoxton,  London,  famous  for 
ale  of  the  same  name  ;  later,  a 
similar  resort  near  Chelsea ; 
now,  the  district  of  Belgravia 
and  westward  to  Chelsea. 


2  A  kind  of  drinking  glass. 

Obs. 

3  A  white  dress  goods  (Obs.). 

in  pimlico.  in  good  order.  Dial 
pim'li-co.  n.  [From  its  cry.] 
a  The  friar  bird,  b  The  Audu¬ 
bon’s  shearwater.  See  shear- 
water.  Bermuda. 
pim'pel.  4*  PIPPLB. 
pim'per.i’.L  To  pamper.  Obs.  or 
Dial.  Eng.  [pimperlimpimp.  I 
pimperlimpimp.  =powder| 
pim* pil-lo,  -lowe.  +  pinpillow. 
pim'pi-nel.  pimpernel. 
pim 'pi-  Pimple.  Ref  Sp. 
pim'pld.  Pimpled.  R.  Sp.  [6e.  I 
pimple  met&l.  See  metal,  m.,| 
pinrple-nose  .  *1*  pompe  l- 

moose.  [stone.  I 

pim'ple  stone'.  ^pebble-| 
pim'pli-coe  (pTm'plY-k5).  For 
pimlico  a  bird.  [ pinpillow. | 
pim'plo,  pim'ploe.  Vars.  of  I 
pimp'ship,  n.  See -ship. 
pimpt.  Pimped.  Ref.  Sp. 

pin  f  pine. 


pin.  Dial.  Eng.  var  of  pind. 

pin^penj,  v.  t  [See  peen.) 
Metal  Working  To  peen. 
pin.  v.  i.  Mech.  Of  a  file,  to  be¬ 
come  pinned .  See  pin,  v.  t .,  6. 
pinacle.  piacle,  pinnacle. 
pin'a-cloth'.  Obs.  corrupt  of 
pinacotheca. 

pin'a-co-cyte'  (pYn'a'-k<5-sIt'), 
n.  [Gr  .mva£,  -aicoy,  a  tablet  4- 
-ci/te.]  Zool.  One  of  the  flat 
cells  covering  the  external  sur¬ 
face  and  lining  the  incurrent 
and  excurrent  canals  of  sponges. 
—  pin  a-co-cy'tal  (  -sl'tdl),  a. 
pin'a-fore'.  r.  t.  To  dress  in,  or 
provide  with,  a  pinafore. 

||  pi-nag'  (p?-niig'),  n.  [Philip¬ 
pine  Sp.]  A  temporary  lake 
formed  in  the  rainy  season  from 
the  overflow  of  a  river.  Phil.  I. 
II  Pin'a-ko-thek  (  pYn'a-kft- 
thgk'  ;  G.  pe'ni:-kfi-tak'),  n.;  ir. 
pi.  -theken  (-ta'kgn).  [G.]  A 
pinacotheca. 


food,  foot ;  out,  oil  ;  chair  ;  go  ;  sing,  igk  ;  then,  thin  ;  nature,  verdure  (250) ;  K  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144) ;  boN  ;  yet ;  zh  =  zin  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Gums. 

Full  explanations  of  Abbreviations,  Signs,  etc..  Immediately  precede  the  Vocabulary. 


PIN  AN  G 
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PINE  WARBLER 


An  order  of  gymnospermous  trees  and  shrubs  comprising 
the  Pinace*  and  Taxaceae.  It  is  practically  synonymous 
with  the  Coni/eras  of  older  authors. 

pi  nas'ter  (pi-nis'ter;  pi-),  n.  [L.,  fr.  pinus  a  pine.]  The 
cluster  pine  (Pinus pinaster). 

pi'nax  (pi'uSks),  n. ;  L.  pi.  pinacbs  (pin'a-sez).  [L.,  fr. 
Gr.  niva£  tablet.]  1.  A  register,  list,  or  scheme  inscribed 
ou  a  tablet.  Obs.  or  R.  Sir  T.  Browne. 

2.  Class.  Archseol.  a  A  plate-shaped  dish,  b  A  square 
plaque  or  tablet,  commonly  of  a  votive  character. 

pin'-bor  er  (pm'bor'er ;  201),  n.  Any  of  certain  small 
beetles  which  bore  minute  holes  into  trees,  as  the  bark 
beetle,  and  Pterocyclon  mali ,  which  attacks  apple  trees. 

U  pince-nez'  (p&ts'na'),  n.  sing,  and  pi.  [F. ;  pincer  to 
pinch  -f-  nez  nose.]  Eyeglasses  kept  on  by  a  spring. 

pin'cers  (ptn'serz),  n.  pi.  [ME.  pynsours,  fr.  F.  pincer  to 
pinch;  cf.  F.  pince  pincers.  See  pinch.]  1.  An  instrument 
having  two  handles  and  two 
grasping  jaws  working 


pivot,  used  for  gripping  tilings; 


ml 


pair  of  pin- 


—  often  called  ^  ^ 

cers.  Pincers,  1. 

2.  Zool.  A  grasping  apparatus  resembling  a  pair  of  pin¬ 
cers,  as  on  the  anterior  legs  of  the  lobster  ;  a  chela. 

U  pin  cette'  (pSN'sSt/),  n.  /  pi.  -cettes  (F.  -s5t').  [F.]  A 
small  pair  of  pincers  ;  a  kind  of  tweezers  or  forceps  used 
in  surgery.  Sometimes  in  pi. 

pinch  (pinch;  140),  *.  t.  ;  pinched  (plncht);  pinch'ing. 
[ME.  pinchen,  OF.  (assumed)  pinchier ,  dial,  form  of  pin- 
cier ,  F.  pincer ,  of  uncert.  origin  ;  cf.  It.  pizzare ,  pizzicare , 
to  nip,  twitch,  also  OD.  pitsen  to  pinch.]  1.  To  press  hard 
or  squeeze  between  the  ends  of  the  finger  and  thumb,  be¬ 
tween  teeth  or  claws, or  between  the  jaws  of  an  instrument ; 
to  squeeze  or  compress,  as  between  any  two  hard  bodies. 

2.  To  squeeze  or  compress  painfully;  as,  a  new  shoe  or 
glove  pinches  the  foot  or  hand. 

3.  To  seize  ;  to  grip  ;  to  bite  ;  —  said  of  animals.  Obs. 

4.  Hort.  To  nip  off  or  prune  the  tips  of  (young  shoots  or 
developing  buds)  ;  —  usually  with  out  or  off. 

6.  To  plait.  Obs.  “  Her  wimple  i-pinched  was.”  Chaucer. 

6.  To  cause  pain  to  ;  to  afflict ;  distress.  Also,  to  cramp, 
contract,  make  waste  or  shrunken,  etc.,  as  by  pain,  want, 
or  affliction  ;  as,  a  face  pinched  with  hunger ;  pinching 
want ;  men  pinched  with  cold,  or  flowers  with  frost. 

7.  To  straiten  ;  to  stint ;  to  confine  or  limit  narrowly  ;  as, 
to  be  pinched  for  money  ;  pinched  for  time  and  liberty. 

Want  of  room  .  .  .  pinching  a  whole  nation.  Raleigh. 

8.  Tobla  me  ;  to  find  fault  with.  Obs. 

9.  To  steal ;  to  rob  ;  also,  to  arrest.  Slang. 

10.  Horse  Racing.  To  urge  to  the  limit  (a  horse).  Eng. 

11.  Naut.  To  sail  close  to  the  wind,  usually  too  close. 

12.  To  move,  as  a  railroad  car,  by  prying  the  wheels  with 
a  pinch  bar. 

pinch,  v.  i.  1.  To  act  with  pressing  force ;  to  compress  ; 
to  squeeze  ;  as,  the  shoe  pinches. 

2.  To  take  hold  ;  to  grip,  as  a  dog  does.  Obs. 

3-  To  be  niggardly  ;  to  be  sparing,  miserly,  or  close-fisted. 
The  wretch  whom  avarice  bids  to  pinch  and  spare.  Franklin. 

4.  Obs.  a  To  encroach  ;  —  usually  with  on.  b  To  empha¬ 
size  ;  —  with  upon. 

5.  Mining.  Of  a  vein  or  deposit,  to  narrow. 

to  pinch  at,  to  find  fault  with  ;  to  take  exception  to.  Obs. 
pinch,  n.  1.  Act  of  pinching ;  close  compression,  as  be¬ 
tween  thumb  and  finger,  or  with  an  instrument ;  a  nip. 

2 .  As  much  as  may  be  taken  between  the  finger  and  thumb  ; 
any  very  small  quantity  ;  as,  a  pinch  of  snulf. 

3.  Pressure;  pain;  pang;  hardship;  stress.  “Necessi¬ 
ty’s  sharp  pinch.'1'  Shak. 

4.  An  emergency  ;  a  strait ;  a  special  pressure  or  need  ; 

a,  or  the,  critical  point  or  juncture  ;  —  chiefly  in  phrases, 
as  at,  in ,  or  on  a  pinch;  as,  lie  could  do  it  at  a  pinch. 
“  This  —  the  great  pinch  of  his  life.”  Hawthorne. 

5-  A  bend,  fold,  or  the  like,  as  if  caused  by  pinching.  Obs. 

6.  A  steep  slope  in  an  ascent,  esp.  in  a  road.  Now  Dial. 

7.  Mining.  A  marked  pinching  of  a  vein  or  bed. 

8.  =  PINCH  BAR. 

pinch  bar.  A  lever  having  a  projection  at  one  end,  used 
chiefly  to  roll  heavy  wheels,  etc.  See  bar,  Illust. 
pinch'beck  (-b€k),  n.  [From  the  name  of  the  inventor.] 
a  An  alloy  of  copper  and  zinc,  used  to  imitate  gold  in  cheap 
jewelry,  etc.  It  ordinarily  contains  10-15  per  cent  of  zinc, 
b  Hence,  that  which  is  counterfeit  or  spurious, 
pinch'beck,  a.  Made  of  pinchbeck  ;  hence,  sham  ;  cheap  ; 
spurious.  “  A. pinchbeck  throne.”  J.  A.  Symonds. 

pinch'cock'  (-k5k'),  n.  A  clamp  on  a  flexible  tube  to  regu¬ 
late  the  flow  of  a  fluid  through  the  tube.  Two  well-known 
forms  are  the  Mohr  pinchcock  (fig.  1  in  Must.), 
operating  by  a  spring,  and  the  Hofmann  pinchcock 
(ng.  2),  controlled  by  a  screw, 
pinched  (plncht ;  140),  p. 
a.  Compressed  ;  squeezed  ; 
contracted  ;  straitened ; 
distressed.  —  pinch'ed  ly 
(p  I  n'c  h  S  d-1 1),  adv.  — 
pinch'ed  ness.  n. 
pinch'er  (pTn'cher).w.  One  Pinchcocks. 

that  pinches.  Specif.:  pi.  A  pair  of  pincers.  See  pincers,  1. 


Pin  Drill. 


pin  cherry  An  American  wild  cherry  ( Prrunus  pennsyl - 
i  anica ),  with  small  white  flowers ;  also,  its  acid  red  fruit, 
pinch'ing.  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  of  pinch.  Specif. :  p.  a.  Com¬ 
pressing  ;  nipping  ;  griping ;  distressing  ;  niggardly ;  nar¬ 
rowing  ;  as,  pinching  cold. —  pinch'ing-ly,  adv. 
pinch  phenomenon  Elec.  Lateral  contraction  of  a  liquid 
conductor  carrying  a  large  current,  apparently  due  to  ten¬ 
sion  of  the  magnetic  lines  of  force  encircling  it. 

Pin'ci-an  (pin'shT-du),  a.  [L.  Pincianus.~\  Designating 
the  Collis  Hortorum,  a  small  hill  (now  Monte  Pincio)  just 
within  the  walls  of  Rome,  or  a  gate  and  street  near  it. 
Pinck'ney  a  (pTijk'ui-d  ;  piqk-ne'yd),  n.  [NL.,  after 
Charles  C.  Pinckney ,  of  South  Carolina.]  Bot.  A  genus  of 
rubiaceous  trees  of  a  single  species,  P.  pubens ,  the  Geor¬ 
gia  bark  or  fever  tree  of  the  southern  United  States. 
pin'CUSh  ion  (pin'kdosh'un),  n.  1.  A  small  cushion  in 
which  pins  may  be  stuck  ready  for  use. 

2.  a  The  scabious,  b  =  pincushion  tree. 
pin'da  (pin 'da),  71.  [Skr.  pinda.'}  Lit.,  a  ball  or  lump  of 
rice  or  meat ;  specif.,  Hindu  Relig.  &  Law ,  one  of  rice 
offered  to  deceased  ancestors.  The  entire  ball  is  offered 
to  the  three  immediate  paternal  ancestors,  and  the  wipings 
(called  lepa)  to  the  three  next  in  order  of  remoteness. 
Pin-dar'ic  (pin-dSr'ik),  a.  [L.  Pindaricus ,  Gr.  nu/fiapi- 
k6?,  fr.  IIiV6apog(L.  Pindarus)  Pindar.]  Of  or  pertaining  to 
Pindar  (about  522  to  44S  ?  b.  c.),  a  Greek  lyric  poet,  famous 
for  the  magnificence  of  his  style ;  done  alter  the  style  and 
manner  of  Pindar.  The  term  Pindaric ,  by  a  misconception 
of  the  essential  structure  and  spirit  of  Pindar’s  odes,  was 
for  a  long  time  used  in  the  sense  of  irregular ,  unrestrained. 
—  n.  A  Pindaric  ode.  See  ode,  1. 

pin'dling  (pln'dllng;  dial.  -lTn),  a.  [Cf.  dial,  pingle  to 
pine,  to  waste  awayj  a  Puny  ;  delicate  ;  sickly.  Dial. 
U.  S.  b  Peevish.  Dial.  Eng. 

Pill  drill  Mech.  A  drill  with  a  central  pin 
or  projection  (a  in  the  Must.)  to  fit  into 
a  hole  to  act  as  a  guide  while  the  hole  is 
being  enlarged,  countersunk,  etc. 
pine  (pin),  v.  i. ;  pined  (pind) ;  pin'ing 
(pin'Tng).  [ME.  pinen  to  suffer  torment, 
to  torment,  AS.  pinian  to  torment,  tor¬ 
ture,  fr.  pin  pain,  L.  poena.  See  pain.] 

1.  To  sutler.  Obs. 

2.  To  languish  ;  to  lose  vigor  or  flesh  or 

wear  away,  esp.  under  distress  or  anxiety  of  mind  ;  to 
droop ;  —  often  with  away.  “  The  roses  wither  and  the 
lilies  pine."  Tickell. 

3.  To  languish  with  desire  ;  to  waste  away  with  longing  ;  to 
long  intensely; — usually  with  for;  as,  to  pine  for  one’s  home. 

4.  To  repine  ;  lament.  Rare. 

Syn.  — Languish,  droop,  flag,  wither,  decay, 
pine.  v.  t.  [AS.  pinian  to  torment.  See  pine,  v.  i.J  1.  To 
inflict  pain  upon  ;  to  torment ;  torture  ;  afflict.  Obs. 

That  people  that  pyned  him  to  death.  Piers  Plowman. 

2.  To  waste,  wear  out,  consume,  or  exhaust,  as  by  suffer¬ 
ing  ;  esp.,  to  starve.  Archaic  or  Dial. 

3.  To  grieve  or  mourn  for.  Archaic.  Milton. 

4.  To  shrink  or  dry  (fish),  as  in  curipg. 

pine  (pin),  n.  [ME.  pine ,  AS.  pin.  See  pine,  v.  £.]  Punish¬ 
ment,  esp.  that  of  hell  or  purgatory  ;  woe  ;  torment ;  pain; 
suffering;  trouble;  difficulty.  Obs.  or  Archaic.  Browning. 
pine.  n.  [AS.  pin ,  L.  pinus:  cf.  F.  pin ,  fr.  L.  pmH$.] 

1.  Any  coniferous  tree  of  the  genus  Pinus.  The  pines  in¬ 
clude  some  of  the  most  valuable  timber  trees,  as  well  as 
many  ornamental  evergreens.  They  are  found  in  many 
situations  from  sea  level  to  high  altitudes,  and  range  in 
size  from  undershrubs  to  lofty  trees.  The  species  are  usu¬ 
ally  classified  according  to  the  number  of  secondary  leaves, 
or needles,”  in  a  sheath,  and  by  the  shape  and  position  of 
the  cones.  See  Pinus,  and  cone,  Must. 

2.  The  wood  of  the  pine.  This  is  usually  very  durable, 
straight-grained,  white  or  yellow,  often  highly  resinous, 
and  varies  from  extreme  softness  in  the  white  pines  to  hard¬ 
ness  in  the  Georgia  pine  and  its  allies.  See  white  pine, 
yellow  pine,  Georgia  pine,  fir,  2  b. 

3.  In  Australasia,  any  of  numerous  other  coniferous  trees 
or  tlieir  wood  ;  as  :  a  Any  species  of  Callitris.  See  black 
pine,  3  a  &  b,  cypress  pine,  b  Any  species  of  Dammara , 
Podocarpus ,  Araucaria ,  Dacrydium ,  etc. 

4.  Short  for  pineapple. 

pin'e-ai  (pTn'e-al),  a.  [L.  pinea  the  cone  of  a  pine,  fr. 
pineus  of  the  pine,  fr.  pinus  a  pine :  cf.  F.  penial.] 

1.  Pertaining  to,  or  resembling,  a  pine  cone. 

2.  Anat.  A*  Zool.  Designating,  or  pertaining  to,  an  ap¬ 
pendage  of  the  brain,  the  pineal  body,  or  pineal  gland,  present 
in  all  craniate  vertebrates.  In  man  it  is  a  small  conical 
reddish  gray  glandlike  body  attached  to  the  roof  of  the 
third  ventricle  (from  which  it  arises  as  a  hollow  outgrowth) 
and  lying  between  the  anterior  corpora  quadrigemina.  It 
is  invested  by  the  velum  interpositum.  Inmost  existing 
vertebrates  it  is  in  a  similar  rudimentary  condition,  but  in 
some,  as  larval  lampreys  and  some  reptiles,  esp.  Sphenodon 
and  certain  lizards,  it  is  raised  on  a  stalk,  bringing  it  near 
the  upper  surface  of  the  head  in  the  median  line,  and  has 
the  structure  of  an  eye,  with  a  more  or  less  distinct  retina 
and  lens,  and  is  then  called  the  pineal  eye,  or  median  eye.  It 
is  evidently  a  remnant  of  an  important  sense  organ  m  an¬ 
cestral  forms,  and  its  present  function  is  unknown.  It  was 
formerly,  by  some  philosophers,  supposed  to  be  the  seat 
of  the  soul. 

plne'ap'ple  (pm'5p/’l),  n.  1.  A  pine  cone.  Obs. 


Pineapple. 


2  a  A  tropical  bromeliaceous  plant  (Ananas ananas)  with 
rigid,  spiny-margined,  recurved  leaves  \.kk  j, 

resembling  those  of  an  agave,  and  Ajljk/ 
bearing  a  short  stalk  with  a  dense  ob-  I 

longhead  of  small  abortive  flowers,  b 
The  edible  juicy  fruit  of  this  plant, 
consisting  of  the  succulent  fleshy  in-  ‘ 
florescence,  which  ripens  into  a  solid  “ 
mass  invested  with  the  tough  persist¬ 
ent  floral  bracts  and  crowned  with  a 
tuft  of  small  leaves, 
pineapple  disease  A  disease  of  sugar 
cane  caused  by  the  parasitic  fungus  Thielaviopsis  ethaceti- 
cus ;  —  so  called  from  the  fragrance  due  to  esters  formed 
by  the  fungus. 

pineapple  flower.  Aliy  liliaceous  plant  of  the  genus  Eu - 
co mis ,  esp.  E.  punctata ,  or  its  greenish  fragrant  flower, 
pine  barren.  A  level  tract  composed  of  sandy  or  i>eaty 
soil,  and  more  or  less  heavily  wooded  with  pine  trees,  esp. 
the  Georgia  pine  (Pinus palustris).  Pine  barrens  are  char* 
acteristic  of  the  southern  United  States, 
pine  butterfly  A  black-and-white 
butterfly  (Neopha.ua  menapia)  whose 
larva  is  very  injurious  to  young  pines 
in  western  North  America, 
pine'-cone'  fish  Either  of  two  small 
sluggish  berycoid  fishes  constituting  1 
the  genus  Monocentris  and  the  family 
Monocentridae,  having  the  body  cov¬ 
ered  with  a  coat  of  mail  made  of  rough 
plates  irregularly  arranged.  They  oc¬ 
cur  oft  Japan,  Australia,  etc. 

pined  (pind),  p.  a.  Wasted,  as  by  suf-  p.  Butterflv 
fering  or  hardship. 

plne'drops'  (pin'drSps'),  n.  a  The  plant  Pterospora  an - 
dromedea ,  also  distinguished  as  Albany  beechdrops.  See 
Pterospora.  b  Beechdrops. 
pine  finch.  A  small  North  Amer¬ 
ican  finch  ( S pinus  pinus)  simi¬ 
lar  to  the  American  goldfinch,  ■_ 

but  having  the  plumage 
streaked.  It  breeds  in  the  1\ 

north,  migrating  irregularly  ^  111  ^  " 
southward  in  flocks  in  winter, 
pine  grass.  A  sedge  ( Carer  penn¬ 
syl  vanica)  furnishing  pasturage 
for  cattle  in  the  pine  barrens  of 
the  southern  United  States.  P5_.  FinoB 

Pine  grosbeak  A  large  gros-  I  mermen, 

beak  (Pinicola  enucleator)  of  coniferous  forests  of  north¬ 
ern  America,  Europe,  and  Asia.  It  is  chiefly  gray,  with  the 
crown,  rump,  and  breast  strongly  suffused  with  rosy  red 
in  the  adult  male  and  yellow  in  the  female, 
pine  lizard  .A  small,  very  active  lizard  (Sceloporus  un¬ 
it  ulat  us),  varieties  of  which  occur  in  most  parts  of  the 
United  States  except  the  colder  portions, 
pine  marten,  a  A  European  marten  (Mustela  marles) 
larger  than  the  stone  marten,  b  An  American  marten  (M. 
americana)  closely  allied  to  the  sable  of  Europe, 
pine  mouse.  A  short-tailed  reddish  brown  burrowing 
vole  (Microtus pinetorum)  of  the  eastern  United  States, 
pi'nene  (pl'iien),  n.  [L.  pinus  pine  -f-  -ene.]  Chem.  A 
terpene,  C^H^,  the  chief  constituent  of  oil  of  turpentine, 
and  an  ingredient  in  many  essential  oils,  as  oil  of  juniper, 
of  eucalyptus,  etc.  B.  P.,  155°-156  1  C.  Sp.gr.,  0.858.  Nat¬ 
ural  pinene  is  optically  active,  dextropinene,  or  auatralene, 
being  obtained  from  German  and  American  turpentine, 
and  levopinene,  or  terebenthene,  from  French, 
pine  needle,  a  One  of  the  slender  needle-shaped  leaves  of 
a  pine  tree,  b  Alfilaria. 

Pine  nut.  a  A  pine  cone,  b  The  edible  seed  of  any  of  sev 
eral  pines,  as  the  Neoza  pine  and  stone  pine.  See  piKon,  1. 
Pine  oil-  a  Oil  of  turpentine,  b  Pine-needle  oil. 

Pine  pest.  A  pyralid  moth  (Pinipestis zimmer manni)  whose 
larva  bores  into  pine  trees,  causing  exudation  of  pitch, 
pin'er  (pin'er),  n.  One  that  pines  ;  specif.,  an  animal  that 
suffers  from  a  wasting  disease. 

pin'er,  n.  1.  A  pine-forest  lumberman.  Australasia. 

2.  A  native  or  inhabitant  of  a  pine-wood  region.  Local,  U.S. 
pin'er-y  (pln'er-T),  n.  ;  pi.  -eries  (-Tz).  1.  A  hothouse  in 

which  pineapples  are  grown. 

2.  A  pine  forest ;  a  grove  of  pines, 
pine'sap'  (pin'sSp'),  n.  A  monotropaceous  saprophytic  herb 
of  the  north  temperate  zone  (Hypopitys  hypopitys)  resem¬ 
bling  the  Indian  pipe,  but  yellowish  or  reddish, 
pine  snake.  A  large  but  harmless  snake  ( Pityophis  melano- 
le.ucus)  of  the  Atlantic  coast  region  from  New  Jersey  south¬ 
ward.  It  is  whitish  with  brown  black-margined  blotches. 
A  related  species  (P.  sayi ),  yellowish  brown  with  black 
blotches,  occurs  in  the  Mississippi  Valley,  etc. 
pine  Starwort.  Any  American  asteraceous  plant  of  the 
genus  lonactis,  with  stiff  linear  leaves  and  purple  rays. 
Pine  thistle.  All  asteraceous  plant  of  southern  Europe 
( Alractylis  gummifera)  containing  a  resinous  substance, 
pine'-tree'  flag  A  flag  having  a  white  field  with  the  de¬ 
vice  in  green  of  a  pine  tree,  carried  by  the  first  vessels  com¬ 
missioned  by  the  colonies  in  the  American  Revolution, 
pi  ne 'turn  (pl-ne'tam),  n. ;  L.  pi.  -ta  (-tri).  [L.,  a  pine 
grove.]  1.  A  plantation  of  pine  trees ;  esp.,  a  collection 
of  living  pine  trees. 

2.  A  treatise  on  pines. 

pine  warbler.  A  small,  rather  plainly  colored  warbler 

(Dendroica  vigorsii)  of  the  eastern  United  States,  usually 
inhabiting  pine  woods. 


pi-nang' (pY-nftng'),n.  [Malay] 
pinang  nreca.]  The  betel-mit  I 
palm  or  its  fruiri 
i;jpi/na-yu'8a  (pe/na-yoo/'sa),  v. 
[Tag.  pmayosan.]  Hemp  cloth 
treated  with  native  dyes.  Phil.  I. 
pln'ball'',  n.  A  globular  pin¬ 
cushion.  U.S.  [bead sight.  R. I 

pinball  sight.  Firearms.  A| 

pln'be-fore  ,  n.  A  pinafore.  R. 
pin  bit.  A  pin  drill, 
pin'bushq  pln'bdbsh').  n.  a  The 
needlcbush.  b  =twinebush. 
pin  bush.  A  tool  for  reaming  or 
polishing  small  pin  holes, 
pin  'case7,  n.  A  holder  for  pinR. 
pin 'cel.  Scot.  var.  of  pencil. 
pin'cer.  v.  t.  To  pinch,  nip,  or 
torture  with  or  as  with  pincers. 

fiincern,  n.  [L.  pincema.']  Cup- 
•earer.  Ohs.  5c  R. 

Pinch,  Tom.  In  Dickens’s  “Mar¬ 
tin  Chuzzlewit,”  a  young  man 
distinguished  by  oddity ."cuile- 
lessness,  and  good-heartedness, 
pinch'back  .  n.  A  niggard  in 
the  matter  of  clothing.  Rare. 
plnch'bel^y.  n.  =  pincugct. 
Obs.  or  Vulgar. 


pinch'com  mons.  n.  A  pinch- 
gut.  Ohs.  or  R.  [0/>.«.  I 

pinch 'cruat  ,  n.  A  pinengut.  I 
nin'che  (ptn'cha ;  pinch),  u. 
[Cf.  Sp.  pinche  scullion.]  A 
South  American  tamurin  mon¬ 
key  ( Leontocebus  cedijms)  hav- 
ing  a  tufted  hend. 
pinch'em  (nln'ch^m),  ??.  [From 
its  note.]  The  European  blue 
titmouee.  Local,  Eng. 
pinchen.  4*  pinch. 
plnch'fist',  n.  A  niggard. — 
pinch ' fist  ed,  a. 
plnch'gut',  u.  1.  One  so  miserly 
as  to  deny  himself  or  others 
sufficient  food.  Ohs.  or  Vulgar. 
2.  Sant.  A  miserly  purser. 
Sailors'  Slang. 

pinching  bar.  =  pinch  bar. 
pinching  nut.  A  lock  nut. 
pinch'pen  ny,  n.  A  miserly  per¬ 
son.  Obs. 

Plncht.  Pinched.  Ref.  Sp. 

inch 'wife  ,  Mr.  The  town  hus¬ 
band  in  Wycherley’s  “The 
Country  Wife.”  Believing  that 
a  woman's  innocence  depends 
on  her  ignorance  of  the  world. 


he  vainly  watches  over  his  wife, 
an  unsophisticated  country  girl, 
pin  clover.  Alfilaria. 
pin'eoff-in  (pln'k5f-ln),  -ine 
(-in;  -en),  n.  [After  Pincojf, 
Eng.  manufacturer.]  A  com¬ 
mercial  preparation  of  garan- 
cine,  yielding  fine  violet  tints, 
pincona.  4*  pinsons,  pincers. 
pinc'pinc/  (p  T  n  k'pT  i)  k  >.  n. 
[From  its  note.]  An  African 
warbler  of  the  genus  Cisticola  ; 
esp.,  C.  textrix. 

pincushion  tree.  The  snowball 
tree  or  guelder-rose, 
pin'eush  ion-y  (-T),  a.  Plump, 
like  a  pincushion, 
pind.  Pinned.  Re  A  Sp. 

find  (dial.  pind.  pind),  v.  1. 
AS.  pyndan.  1  Ohs.  or  Scot.  8c 
Dial.  Eng.  To  inclose  ;  con¬ 
fine  ;  impound  :  also,  Scot.,  to 
poind  ;  to  distrain, 
pin'da  (pin'da),;?.  [Kongo 
inpinda .]  The  peanut.  JFest 
Indies,  Local,  Southern  U.  S. 
pin'dal  (-drtl).  pin'dar  (-dar). 
Vars.  of  pinda,  peanut. 
Pin-da'ri  (pln-da're),  ??.  [Hind. 


jiindari ;  cf.  Marathi  penddra.) 
One  of  the  marauding  mercena¬ 
ries  who  after  the  Mogul  Em¬ 
pire  fell  formed  a  warlike  native 
state,  conquered  by  Lord  Has¬ 
tings  in  1817. 

nin-dar'i-cal  (pln-dfir'T-kdl),  a. 
Pindaric.  Rare. 

Pin'dar-iBm  (pln'ddr-Iz’m).  w. 
Imitation  of  Pindar.  —  Pin'dar- 
lst.  n.  [like  Pindar. I 

Pin'dar-ize.  ?\  t.  Sc  i.  To  write  I 
pinde.  Oba.  pret.  &  p.  p.  of  pink. 
pin'der  (pln'dfr).  Var.  of 
pinda,  peauut. 

pin'der.  n.  [AS.  pi/ndan  to  pen 
up.  /mnd  pound.  Cf.  PINFOLD.] 
A  poundkeeper  of  a  manor.  Eng. 
Pin-dha'ree.  Var.  of  Pindaki. 
pind'ing.  p.  a.  Afflicting  :  tor¬ 
menting.  Ohs. 

nin-dja'jap  _(pTn-j  a'jttp),  n. 
[Malay  pen.  id  gap.]  A  Malayan 
two-  or  three-masted  cargo  boat 
with  long  overhangsfore  and  aft. 
pin 'do  palm  (pln'dS).  [Gua¬ 
rani  pindo .]  A  Paraguayan  coco 
palm  ( Cocos  australis ). 


pin-do' va  palm  (p  I  n-d  5'v  «). 
[Tupi  pindora,  for piuda-ora  or 
]>inda~oha ;  lit.,  fishhook  leaf.] 
A  Brazilian  palm  (Attalea  comp- 
ta). 

pind'y  (p  Y  n'd  I ;  p  I  n'd  I),  a. 
Gone  Dad  :  tainted.  Dial .  Eng. 
pineapple  cloth.  =  piNa  cloth. 
pineapple  family.  Hot.  T  h  e 
family  Bromeliaceae.  [Ofea.l 
pineapple  tree.  A  pine  tree.] 
pine  aa'ter  (pTn'fts'tOr).  Var. 
of  pinaster.  [Pineal.  06s.| 
pin'e-ate.  a.  [LL.  pineatus.l\ 
pine  bullfinch.  Pine  grosbeak, 
pine  cloth.  Var.  of  pin  a  cloth. 
pine  creeper,  pine  creeping  war¬ 
bler.  The  pine  warbler, 
pine'ful.  a.  Painful.  Ohs. 
pine  grouse.  The  dusky  grouse, 
pine  gum.  A  resin  like  sanda- 
rac.  from  Australian  cypress 
pines  of  the  genus  Callitris. 
pine'house  ,  n.  =  pinery,  1. 
pine'land,  n.  Land  on  which 
pine  trees  grow, 
pine  linnet.  The  pine  finch, 
pine  mast.  Pine  conea. 


pine  poobr.  Lombardy  poplar 
pice'  nee  lie  oil.  See  oil. 
Table  I.  [wool.  I 

pine'-nee  die  wool.  e=  pjnk| 
pireoning.  u.  A  pinion.  Ohs. 
pin'er  (Scot.  pln'Pr),  n.  [See 
pine,  r.l  1.  A  laborer  ;  a  pio¬ 
neer.  Ohs. 

2.  A  cutter  of  peat,  etc.  Scot. 
pine  ai8kin.  The  pine  finch, 
pine  apruce.  The  white  spruce, 
pine  atraw.  Dried  pine  needles 
pine  sugar  Finite, 
pine  sulphur.  The  sulphur- 
colored  pollen  of  the  white  pine, 
which  often  collects  in  masaea 
after  a  shower  in  spring, 
pine  swift.  The  pine  lizard, 
pine  tags.  Pine  straw, 
pine  tree.  A  pine.  [lizard.  1 
pine'-tree  liz'ard.  The  pinel 
pine-tree  money.  Money  coined 
in  Massachusetts  inthe  1 7th  cen¬ 
tury;  —  from  the  figure  of  a 
pine  tree  upon  it. 

Pine-Tree  State.  Maine;  —  a 
nickname  alluding:  to  the  pine 
tree  in  its  coat  of  arms, 
pine  tulip.  The  pipsissewa. 


ale,  senate,  c&re,  am,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofa  ;  eve, 

tl  Foreig 


event,  6nd,  recent,  maker;  ice,  ill;  old,  obey,  orb,  5dd,  s&ft,  cdnnect ;  use,  unite,  urn,  up,  circus,  menu  ; 
n  Word.  +  Obsolete  Variant  of.  4-  combined  with.  =  equals. 
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PINNACE 


plne'weed'  (pln'wed').  n.  Orange  grass, 
pine  wool.  A  fiber  obtained  from  pine  needles  by  steam¬ 
ing  them.  It  is  prepared  on  a  large  scale  in  Germany, 
Norway,  and  some  of  the  southern  United  States,  and  is 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  coarse  clothing,  bagging,  etc 
and  for  stuffing  pillows  or  mattresses.  ’ 

Pln'ey  dam'mar.  pin'ey  res'in.  Pin'ey  var'nlsh  tpin'T). 
[Of.  Malayalam  pemimarum ,  the  name  of  the  tree.j  A  pel¬ 
lucid,  fragrant,  acrid,  bitter  resin,  which  exudes  from  the 
piney  tree  (  Valeria  indica)  when  wounded.  It  is  used  as  a 
varnish,  m  making  candles,  and  as  a  substitute  for  in¬ 
cense  and  for  amber. 

pin'ey  tal'low.  A  solid  fatty  substance  containing  esters 
of  palmitic  and  oleic  adds,  obtained  from  seeds  of  Valeria 
indica.  It  is  used  in  making  candles, 
pin'ey,  or  pln'ey-var'nish,  tree  An  East  ludian  dip- 
terocarpaceous  tree  (  Valeria  indica ),  with  panicles  of  hand- 
seme  white  flowers.  It  yields  timber,  resin,  and  oil. 
pln'feath'er  (pln'fSth'er),  v.  A  feather  not  fully  devel¬ 
oped  ;  esp.,  a  rudimentary  feather  just  emerging  through 
the  skin  and  still  inclosed  for  most  of  its  length  in  a  cylin¬ 
drical  horny  sheath,  which  is  afterwards  cast  off.  —  pin'- 
feath  ered  (-erd),  a.  —  pin'feath'er-y  (-er-I),  a. 
pln'leath'er,  v.  t.  To  pluck  the  pinfeathers  from.  —  pin'- 
feath  er-er  (-er),  n. 

pln'-flra',  a.  Firearms,  a  Of  a  cartridge,  having  a  mov¬ 
able  pin  projecting  from  the  rim,  which  when  struck  by 
the  hammer  exploded  a  cap  incased  in  the  cartridge,  — 
not  now  used,  b  Of  a  firearm,  using  a  pin-fire  cartridge. 
—  n.  A  pin-fire  firearm.  Rare. 

pln'lish'  pin'll sh; ),  n.  [So  called  from  their  sharp  dor¬ 
sal  spines.]  Any  of  several  fishes  having  sharp  dorsal 
spines  ;  esp. :  a  Diplodus  holbrooki ,  a  small  sparoid  food 
fish  of  the  coasts  of  the  United  States  south  of  Cape  Hat- 
teras.  b  The  sailor’s-clioice  ( Lagodon  rhomboides). 
pln'fold'  (-fold'),  n.  [For  piiidfold ;  but  orig.  fr.  AS. 
pund/ald,  influenced  by  the  verb,  AS.  pyndati,  ME.  pin- 
den,  punden  (Or/.  E.  D.).  See  finder,  pound  an  inclo¬ 
sure,  FOLD  an  inclosure.]  A  pound  for  animals ;  —  often  fig. 
yin'fold',  v.  t.  Tc  inclose  or  confine  in  or  as  in  a  pinfold, 
ping  (ping),  n.  [Of  imitative  origin.]  A  sharp  sound 
such  as  that  made  by  a  bullet  in  passing  through  the  air. 
ping,  v.  i .;  pinged  (plngd)  ;  ping'ing  (pTng'Tng).  To 
make  the  sound  called  ping  ;  as,  the  bullets  pinged. 
pln'gle  (pTq'g’l ;  dial,  also  ping'’l),  v.  i.  [Cf.  Sw.  dial. 
pyngla  to  busy  one’s  self  with  trifles,  to  work  slowly  and 
ill.]  Scot,  d*  Dial.  Eng.  a  To  strive  or  struggle,  esp. 
for  a  living,  b  To  trifle  ;  dally  ;  piddle  ;  esp.,  to  trifle  with 
one’s  food  ;  to  eat  with  little  relish, 
pln'gle,  n.  A  struggle  ;  an  effort.  Scot. 
ping'-pong'  (pTng'pQng'),  n.  [Imitative.]  1.  An  indoor 
modification  of  lawn  tennis  played  with  small  bats,  or  bat¬ 
tledores,  and  a  very  light,  hollow'  celluloid  ball,  on  a  large 
table  divided  across  the  middle  by  a  net. 

2.  A  size  of  photograph  a  little  larger  than  a  postage  stamp. 
plng'-pong\ v.  i.  To  play  ping-pong, 
pln'gue-fy  (pti)'gwe-fl),  v.  t.  d*  i  [L.  pinguefacere ,  pin- 
guefactum ,  to  fatten  ;  pinguis  fat  -f-  facere  to  make.]  To 
make  or  become  fat  or  greasy  or,  of  soil,  rich  ;  to  fatten. 
Pln-guic'tl  la  (pfi)-gwTk'u-ld),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  L .  pinguicu- 
Ins  somewhat  fat,  fattish.]  1.  Bot.  A  large  genus  of 
acaulescent  herbs  typifying  the  Pinguiculacea* ;  the  butter- 
worts.  They  have  broad  basal  leaves  with  a  smooth  unctu¬ 
ous  surface,  and  showy  solitary  purple,  yellow,  or  w'hite 
flowers  on  naked  scapes.  The  leaves  capture  minute  insects 
in  their  viscid  secretion,  and  digest  them. 

2.  [/.  c.  ;  L.pl.  -ULiE  (-le).]  Med.  A  small  yellowish  ele¬ 
vation  situated  near  the  nasal  margin  of  the  cornea  and 
occurring  esp.  in  people  of  advanced  age.  It  is  usually 
caused  by  irritation  from  dust. 

Pin-guic'u  la'ce ae (-la'se-e),  n.  pi.  [NL.]  Bot.  A  fam¬ 
ily  of  carnivorous  aquatic  or  bog  herbs  (order  Polemoui- 
ales),  with  solitary,  often  showy  flowers  on  erect  scapes  ; 
the  bladderworts.  The  corolla  is  bilabiate  with  a  distinct 
palate,  the  ovary  superior,  1-celled,  the  stamens  two.  with 
confluent  anther  sacs.  There  are  about  4  genera  and  180  spe¬ 
cies.  of  wide  distribution  ;  Utricularia  and  Pinguicula  are 
the  largest  genera.  —  pin-guic  U  la'ceous  (-slms),  a. 
pln'guld  (pti)'gwTd),  a.  [L.  pinguis  fat.]  Fat;  unctu¬ 
ous;  greasy;  of  soil,  rich.  Atlantic  Monthly. 

pln'guin  (pTq'gwTn),  n.  [Native  name.]  A  West  Indian 
bromeliaceous  plant  (Bromelia  pinguin),  with  spiny,  aloe¬ 
like  leaves,  reddish  panicled  flowers,  and  plum -shaped  edi¬ 
ble  fruit.  It  is  planted  for  hedges  in  the  tropics, 
pln'gui  tilde  (pTq'gwT-tud),  n.  [L.  pmguiiudo ,  fr.  pin¬ 
guis  fat.]  Fatness  ;  a  growing  fat ;  obesity.  Rare.  — 
pin'gui  tu'di-nous  (-tu'dt-mls),  a.  Rare. 
pin'head'  (pin'hSd'),  n.  1.  The  head  of  a  pin ;  hence, 
anything  very  small  or  insignificant. 

2.  A  part  of  a  plow'  containing  pinholes  to  receive  a  pin, 
the  position  of  which  regulates  the  depth  of  furrow, 
pin'-head'ed,  a.  1.  Hort.  Pin-eyed. 

2.  Of  small  brains  ;  —  an  epithet  of  contempt.  Slang. 
pin'hold'  (pin'hold'),  7i.  A  place  w'here  a  pin  is  fixed, 
pln'hole'  (-hoF),  7i.  a  A  small  hole  made  by  a  pin  ;  hence, 
any  very  small  aperture,  b  Photog.  A  transparent  spot 
on  a  photographic  plate,  often  caused  by  dust. 


Pinion  and  Spur 
Wheel 


pinhole  camera.  Photog.  A  camera  in  w'hich  a  minute 
aperture  takes  the  place  of  the  lens, 
pi'nic  (pl'iitk),  a.  [L.  pinus  pine :  af.  F.  pmique.]  Chem. 
Of,  pertaining  to,  or  obtained  from,  the  pine, 
pinic  acid,  a  Abietic  acid.  Obs.  b  A  stable,  crystalline, 
dibasic  acid,  CyH1404,  formed  by  oxidation  of  pinonic  acid, 
pin'ing  (pin'ing),  n.  [From  pine  to  torment.]  1.  Tor¬ 
ture  ;  pain  ;  the  infliction  or  endurance  of  suffering.  Obs. 
2.  Exhaustion  or  wasting,  as  from  want  or  longing. 

3  Wasting  away  or  progressive  loss  of  flesh  as  a  symptom  of 
disease,  as  in  sheep  of  tuberculosis  or  parasitic  infestation, 
pin'ing  (pin'ing),  p.  a.  1.  Tormenting.  Obs. 

2.  Languishing  ;  drooping  ;  w'asting  away,  as  with  longing. 

3.  Wasting;  consuming.  “The pining 

malady  of  France.”  Shah. 

—  pin'ing-ly,  adv. 

pin'ion  (pin'yun),  n.  [F.  peignons,  pi., 
prop.,  combi ngs.]  Refuse  wool ;  noil, 
pin'ion,  n.  [F.  pignon,  also  gable  end, 
fr.  a  derivative  of  L.  pinria  a  pinnacle. 

See  pin,  «.]  Mach.  A  cogwheel  with 
a  small  number  of  teeth  or  leaves,  de¬ 
signed  to  gear  with  a  larger  wheel,  or 
rack  ;  the  smaller  wheel  of  a  pair,  or 
the  smallest  of  a  train  or  set  of  gear 
wheels.  Pinions  are  often  formed  of 
arbors  or  spindles  with  teeth  on  them, 
pin'ion,  n.  [ME.  pinion ,  OF.  pignon,  akin  to  penon  pen¬ 
nant.  See  pennant.]  1.  Zool.  The  distal  part  of  a  bird’s 
wing,  including  the  carpus,  metacarpus,  and  phalanges. 

2.  A  w'ing,  literal  or  figurative. 

Swift  on  his  sooty  pinions  flits  the  gnome.  Pope. 

3.  A  feather;  a  flight  feather;  a  quill;  also,  the  flight 
feathers  collectively. 

4.  A  winglike  sleeve  ornament  formerly  worn  by  women. 

5.  In  carving,  the  part  of  a  wing  corresponding  to  the 
forearm.  Formerly,  the  wring  as  a  whole.  Oxf.  E.  D. 

6.  The  anterior  border  of  an  insect’s  wing. 

7.  [Cf.  pinion,  t\]  A  fetter.  Obs.  R.  Ainsworth. 
8-  A  rope  attached  to  the  cod  of  a  fishing  net  by  which  it 
is  hauled  aboard.  New  Zealand. 

pin'ion  (pln'yftn),  v.  t. ;  pin'ioned  (-yfind) ;  pin'ion-ing. 
[From  pinion  feather,  wing.]  1.  To  cut  off  the  pinion  of 
one  wing  of  (a  bird)  so  as  to  prevent  flying  ;  to  bind  or  con¬ 
fine  the  wings  of  ;  to  confine  by  binding  the  wings.  Bacon. 

2.  To  disable  or  restrain,  as  a  person,  by  binding  the  arms, 
esp.  to  the  body  ;  to  bind  (the  arms)  in  that  way. 

3.  Hence,  generally  ;  To  confine  ;  to  bind  ;  to  tie  up. 
pin'ioned  (-yfcnd),  a.  Having  wings  or  pinions. 

pin'ite  (pTn'it ;  pi'nit;  277),  n.  [G.  pinit ;  —  so  called  from 
the  Pini  mine  in  Saxony.]  Min.  A  compact  amorphous 
mineral  of  a  dull  grayish,  green,  or  brownish  color.  It  is 
essentially  a  hydrous  silicate  of  aluminium  and  potassium, 
derived  from  the  alteration  of  other  minerals,  as  iolite. 
There  are  several  varieties.  H.,  2.5-3.5.  Sp.  gr.,  2.6-2.85. 
pi'nite  ( pi'nit),  n.  [NL.  pinites,  fr.  L.  pinus  the  pine  tree  ] 

1.  Paleobot.  Any  fossil  wood  referred  to  the  pine  family. 

2.  [F.  pinite.]  Chem.  A  sweet  white  crystalline  substance, 
CpH^OHXrjOCH^,  found  in  the  gum  of  a  species  of  pine 
( Pinus  lambertiana)  and  in  several  other  plants.  It  is  a 
methyl  ether  of  dextro-inosite. 

pink  (  pink),  n.  [D.pmAr.l  Naut.  A  vessel  with  a  narrow 
stern.  Originally  applied  to  small  and  light  coasting  and 
fishing  vessels,  the  name  has  been  later  given  to  very  va¬ 
rious  types,  whose  most  nearly  general  point  of  resem¬ 
blance  has  been  the  narrow  stern.  Called  also  pinkie. 
pink,  /I.  [Orig.  uncert.]  a  The  European  minnow.  Dial. 
Eng.  b  A  newly  hatched  salmon  or  grayling.  Brit. 
pink.  v.  i. ;  pinked  (plqkt) ;  pink'ing.  [ME.  pinken  to 
prick,  probably  a  nasalized  form  of  pick.']  1.  To  pierce 
with  small  holes  ;  to  cut  the  edge  of,  as  cloth  or  paper,  in 
small  scallops  or  angles. 

2.  a  To  stab  ;  to  pierce  as  with  a  sword,  b  To  pierce  with 
a  bullet.  Rare,  c  To  hit  with  the  fist.  Boxing  Cant. 

3.  To  adorn  ;  decorate  ;  deck  ;  Obs.  or  R .,  to  tattoo, 
pink,  7i.  [From  pink  to  prick.]  1.  A  hole  or  eyelet,  as 

one  made  with  a  pinking  iron.  Obs.  or  R. 

2.  a  A  stab  with  a  rapier  or  other  sharp  slender  instru¬ 
ment.  Obs.  or  R.  b  A  shot  wound.  Rare. 
pink,  v.  i.  [Peril,  fr.  an  adj.  meaning,  small,  hence  con¬ 
tracted,  half  shut ;  cf.  D.  pinken ,  pinkoogen,  to  blink, 
twinkle  witli  the  eyes.]  a  To  wink  ;  blink  ;  peer  ;  peep. 
Obs.  or  Scot.  t€*  Dial.  Eng.  b  Of  daylight, 
to  diminish  ;  to  grow  dusk.  Dial.  E7ig. 
pink,  a.  [See  pink  to  blink.]  Small;  of  an 
eye  :  half  shut ;  winking.  Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 
pink,  7i.  [Orig.  uncert.  ;  peril,  akin  to  pick; 
as  if  the  edges  of  the  petals  were  picked  out. 

Cf.  pink,  v.  t.]  1.  Any  silenaceous  plant  of 

the  genus  Dianthus ,  or  its  flower;  esp.,Z). 
plumarius ,  the  common  garden  pink,  D. 
chinensis,  the  China  pink,  or  D.  caryophyllus , 
of  which  the  cultivated  double-flowered 
forms  are  called  carnations.  Pink. 

2.  A  thing  supremely  excellent;  the  perfection  of  some- 


thing ;  the  highest  type.  Also,  Obs.,  a  fashionable  swell ; 
an  exquisite.  “  The  very  pink  of  courtesy.”  Shak. 

3.  A  color  resulting  from  mixture  of  pure  vivid  red  with 
white  ;  —  so  called  from  the  common  color  of  the  flower. 

4.  The  scarlet  of  the  coats  worn  by  fox  hunters ;  hence,  a 
fox  hunter's  coat,  or,  by  extension,  a  fox  hunter. 

pink  (piijk),  a.  Resembling  the  garden  pink  in  color ;  of 
the  color  called  pink  (see  7th  pink,  3) ;  as,  a.  pink  dress, 
pink  lady's-slipper,  the  moccasin  flower.  —  p.  needle,  the 
alhlaria;  — so  called  from  the  long,  tapering  points  of  the 
carpels.  —  p.  salmon,  the  humpback  salmon.  —  p.  salt,  Dye- 
/  £,oubJe  chloride  of  (stannic)  tin  and  ammonium, 

(JN  H4)2SnCi6,  formerly  much  used  as  a  mordant  for  pro¬ 
ducing  pink  colors  with  madder  and  cochineal.  —  p.  saucer, 
a  small  saucer  holding  a  pink  pigment  used  to  tint  the 
complexion  or  tights ;  also,  the  pigment  itself, 
pinked  (pli]kt),p.  a.  Pierced,  esp.  with  small  holes  ;  cut 
or  scalloped  on  the  edge.  Also,  Obs.,  tattooed, 
pink  eye,  or,  esp.  in  sense  2,  pink'eye',«.  1  Med.  An 
acute,  highly  contagious  variety  of  conjunctivitis. 

2.  An  Australian  duck  ( Malacorhynchus  membranaceus) 
related  to  the  shoveler. 

pink'-eyed'  (-id'),  a.  [pink  half-shut  -j-  eye.]  Having 
small,  half-closed,  or  squinting  eyes, 
plnk'ie,  pink'y  (pYqk'T),  7 1.  Naut.  A  pink-sterned  boat; 
esp.,  a  fishing  pink. 

pink'ing,  p.  pr.  <£*  vb.  n.  of  fink.  Specif.  :  vb.  n.  Act 
or  method  of  decorating  fabrics  or  garments  with  a  pink¬ 
ing  iron  ;  also,  decora¬ 
tion  or  scallops  made 
in  that  manner, 
pinkingiron.  a  An  in¬ 
strument  for  scallop¬ 
ing  the  edges^of  ribbons,  flounces,  etc.  b  A  sword.  Colloq. 
pink'root'  (plqk'root'),  71.  Any  of  several  loganiaceous 
herbs  of  the  genus  Spigelia , 
esp.  £.  marilandica  of  the 
United  States,  cultivated  for  its 
showy  red  flowers,  or  S.  anthel- 
mia  of  the  tropics.  Both  species 
are  used  as  anthelmintics. 

Pink'ster  (-ster),  n.  Also  Ping- 
ster,  Pinxler  [D.  pinkster , 
pinksteren,  ultimately  fr.  Gr. 
neuyjKocrTrj.  See  Pentecost.] 

Whitsuntide  ;  —  usually  used 
attrib.  U.  S.,  esp.  New  York. 

Pinkster  flower.  The  pink 
azalea  (Azalea  nudijloi'a).  U.S., 
esp.  New  York. 

pink'-sterned^-stQrnd'),^.  [See 
1st  pink.]  Naut.  Having  a  very 
narrow  stern; — said  of  a  vessel, 
pink'wood'  (pTi)k'wdod'),  n. 

Any  of  several  trees  or  their 
wood  :  a  A  Brazilian  lauraceous 
tree  ( Dicypellium  canyophylla- 
tum)  with  carnation-scented 
wood,  b  A  Peruvian  lythraceous  tree  (Physocalynina  sc<u 
berrimum )  having  hard,  rose-colored  wood,  c  The  Aus¬ 
tralian  tree  Eucryphia  billardie7'i,  yielding  cabinet  wood, 
d  The  Tasmanian  euphorbiaceous  tree  Beyeria  viscosa. 

Pin  .mill.  Tamil ng.  A  revolvable  cylindrical  box  with  pins 
on  its  inner  surface,  used  for  washing  and  softening  hides 
in  warm  water  or  other  liquid, 
pink'y  (pTrjk'T),  a.  Somewhat  pink  ;  pinkish, 
pin  money.  Money  allowed  by  a  man  to  his  wife  for  her 
private  purposes,  often,  in  England,  provided  for  by  a 
small  rent  charge  to  be  paid  to  the  wife  during  her  hus¬ 
band’s  life.  The  wife  has  absolute  control  of  it. 
pin'na  (pin'd),  n.  ;  pi.  L.  pinnxE  (-e),  E.  pinnas  (-az).  [L., 
a  feather,  prop.,  a  pinnacle,  sharp  point,  confused  with 
penna  feather.  Cf.  pin  a  peg,  pen  a  feather.]  1.  Bot.  A 
leaflet  or  primary  division  of  a  pinnate  leaf.  See  pinnate. 
2.  Aiiat.  &  Zool.  a  A  feather,  wing,  or  fin,  or  some  part 
likened  thereto,  b  The  auricle  of  the  ear. 

Pin'na,  n.  [L.  pixma,  pina,  fr.  Gr.  nivva,  7ru/a.]  Zool. 
a  A  genus  of  large  bivalve  mollusks 
having  a  thin  wedge-shaped  shell,  a 
toothless  hinge,  and  a  linear  ligament. 

They  are  found  mostly  in  warm  seas, 
moored  to  the  bottom  by  their  long 
and  silky  bvssus  (see  byssus,  2)  and 
more  or  less  buried  in  the  sand  or  mud. 
b  [l.  c.]  A  mollusk  of  this  genus, 
pin'nace  (pTn'as),  n.  [F.  pinasse , 
pinace ;  cf.  It.  pinassa,  pinazza,  Sp. 
pinaza  ;  all  prob.  fr.  L.  pinus  a  pine 
tree,  anything  of  pine,  e.  g.,  a  ship. 

Cf.  pine  a  tree.]  1.  Naut.  a  A  light 
sailing  vessel  often  schooner-rigged, 
sometimes  also  using  oars,  used  largely 
as  a  tender  for  a  warship  or  other  large 
vessel.  Hist,  or  Poetic,  b  A  double- 
banked  boat  of  a  war  vessel;  also,  any  of 
various  ship’s  boats,  as  a  man-of-war’s 
steam  launch. 

2.  A  woman  ;  esp.,  a  procuress  or  prostitute.  Obs. 


pin'ey  (pln'T).  Var.  of  piny. 
pin'ey  (pTn'I).  Dial.  var.  of 
PEONY. 

pln'-eyed',  a.  Bot.  Having  the 
stigma  visible  at  the  throat  of 
a  gamopetalous  corolla,  while 
the  stamens  are  concealed  in 
the  tube  :  —  said  of  dimorphous 
flowerB,  and  opposed  to  thrum - 
tiled.  Eng. 

piney  thistle.  =  pine  thistle. 
pin'fal  low.  n.  ir  v.  t.  Winter 
fallow.  Dial.  Eng. 
pin  'flat',  n  A  pincushion 
formed  of  two  cardboard  disks 
covered  with  cloth  so  that  pins 
can  be  stuck  into  the  edge.  U.  S. 
pinfule.  +  PINEFUL. 
ping,  v.  t.  if  1.  JAS.  pyngan,  fr. 
L.  fjungrre.]  To  prick  ;  push  ; 
urge.  Obs  or  Dial.  Eng. 
pinge  (ptni  ;  penj).  Var  of 
pee noe  Scot,  if  Dial.  Eng. 
pin'gle  (pTij'g’l),  n.  A  small 
piece  of  inclosed  ground.  Obs. 
or  Dial.  Eng. 

pin'gle.  w.  A  lomr-handled 
cooking  pot  or  pan.  Scot. 
pin'gler  (plq'gler'),  n.  A  dal- 
lier  ;  a  triner.  Obs.  or  Scot.  Sf 
Dial.  Eng. 


pin  gout.  =  pin,  u. ,3  s.  Obs. 

pin  grass.  The  ulfllaria. 
pin  ground.  A  pin-spot  ground 
in  a  textile  [Pinkster. I 

Ping'ster  (pYng'stPr).  Var.  of  I 
pingster  flower.  Var.  of  pink- 
8TB B  !■  LOW  HR. 

pin-guec'u-la.  Erron.  var.  of 
pinguicula,  2  [fy.  G6s.| 
pin-gued'i-nize.  v.t.  To  pingue-l 
pin-gued'i-nous  C-ntfs),  a.  (L. 
pinguedo.  -inis,  fatness.]  Fatty, 
pin  gue-fac'tion  (pTp'gwf-fak'- 
shtZn),  n.  [See  pinguefy.]  A 
making  of,  or  turning  into,  fat. 
pin-gues'cence  ( pTij-gwPs'f'ns), 
n.  [L.  jdnguescerc  to  grow  fat, 
fr.  pinguis ^fat.]  Process  of  be¬ 
coming  fat.  AIbo,  loosely,  fat¬ 
ness.  Rare 

pln-gue8'cent  (-rnt),  a.  [L. 
jtinguescens ,  p.  pr.]  Fattening. 
Rare.  f  PINGUITUDE.  I 

pin'gue-tude.  Erron.  var.  of| 
pinguid  '1  nous  (pln-gwld'T- 

n£s),  a.  [L.  pingurdo  fatness, 
fr.  pingin'*  fat.)  Fatty.  Obs. 
pln-guid'i-ty  (-T-tT), »».  Fatness, 
pin'gui-fy  Erron.  var.  of  pin¬ 
guefy.  [ouin.I 

pln'guin.  Erron.  var.  of  pen-| 


pinguine.  d*  penguin. 
pin'gul-ous  (pTp'gwI-tfs),  a. 
[L.  pinguis  fat.]  Pinguid.  Obs. 
pin'guite  ( pTij'gwIt),  n.  [G. 
jnngint.  fr.  L.  pinguid  fat.]  min. 
A  soaplike  variety  of  cliloropal. 
pin'gui-ty  (-gwl-tl),  n.  Fatness. 
Obs.  Sr  R. 

pinhole  pupil.  Med  Condition 
of  the  pupil  of  the  eye  when 
contracted  (as  in  typhus  or  opi¬ 
um  poisoning)  to  a*  pinhole, 
pin  horse  The  middle  horse  of 
three  hitched  tandein  ;  —  called 
also  pinner.  Dial.  Eng. 
pi-nic'o-line(  pT-nlk'G-lTn;  -lYn), 
pi  nic'o-lous  (-lus),  a.  [ L.  pinus 
pine  -(-  - coline ,  -colons.]  Inhab¬ 
iting  coniferous  forests  or  trees, 
pi-nif'er-ous  ( pT-nif'fr-?7s),  a. 
[L.  pinus  pine  -f  -fe.rous.]  Bear¬ 
ing  pine  trees.  Obs. 
pi'ni-form  (  pT'nY-fflrm),  a.  [L. 
pin  us  pine  -f  -form.]  Shaped 
like  a  pine  cone, 
pin'ings  (pTn'Tngz),  n.pl.  Pine 
straw  ;  fallen  leaves.  Poet. 
pining  stool.  Stool  of  punish¬ 
ment  ;  cucking  6 tool.  Obs. 
pin'io-lato.  «f  pignolate 
pin'ion  (pYn'ytln),  n.  [F.  pi¬ 


gnon.]  A  battlement ;  gable. 
Obs.  or  Dial  Eng. 
pin'ion.  Var.  of  pjNon 
pin  ion-ade',  n.  [From  L.  pinea 
pine  nut,  prob  through  OF  ;  cf. 
pignolate.]  A  comfit  or  con¬ 
serve  containing  pine  nuts  Obs 
pin'iond.  Pinioned.  Ref.  Sp 
pinion  end.  =  gable  end. 
pin'ion-less,  a.  See -less. 
pi  ni-pic'rin  (pT'nY-pYk'r'fn  ; 
-pl'krln),  n.  [L  pinus  pine  -4- 
Gr.  7ri/cpo9  bitter.]  Chem.  A 
glucoside  got  from  pine  needles 
andleave6  of  the  American  ar- 
borvitse  as  a  bitter  yellow  amor¬ 
phous  powder. 

pi  ni-tan'nic  (-tttn'Yk).  a.  [L. 
pm  us  pine  -4-  E  tannic.)  Chem. 
Designating  a  tannic  acid 
found  in  pine  needles  and  in 
American  arborvitae. 
pin'jane  (pYn'jan),  n.  [Cf.  Ir 
buiidean  rennet.  Gael,  bimnh- 
hn.]  Curds  and  whey.  Dial.  Eng. 
pink.n.  [Imitative.]  The  chaf¬ 
finch.  Local ,  Eng.  Sf  Scot. 
pink.  n.  [Cf.  dial,  jtink  small, 
and  E.  pink  to  blink.]  1.  Any¬ 
thing  small.  Obs. 


2.  A  small  gleam  of  light.  Scot. 
pink.  v.  1.  To  drip,  esp.  with  a 
tinkling  Bound.  Scot. 
pink 'any.  d*  pinkeny. 
pink'ar-dine,  n.  A  kind  of  pre¬ 
cious  stone.  Obs. 
pink'ber-ry,  n.  A  Tasmanian 
!  epacridaceous  plant  f  Cyathodes 
aivaricata). 

pink'een  (pTpk'en).  n.  [Dim. 

1  of  pink  minnow,  with  Ir.  suffix 
J  (cf.  squireen).]  A  minnow; 

hence,  an  insignificant  person. 
!  Anglo-Irish,  [pink  or  rosy.  R.  | 
plnk'en  (-’n),  t\  t.  To  become! 
pink'e-ny.  n.  [See  pink  half 
shut ;  eye.  The  n  is  prob.  due 
to  misunderstanding  an  eye  or 
thine  eye,  mine  eye,  as  a  nye,  thy 
nye ,  my  nye.]  A  small,  blinking 
or  peering  eye  ;  —  also  used  as  a 
term  of  endearment  Obs. 

fdnk'er,  v.  i.  [From  pink  to 
•link.]  To  look  through  half- 
shut  eyes  ;  to  peer  Dial.  Eng. 
pink'er.  n.  One  who  pinks;  as: 
a  A  stabber.  b  One  who  uses 
j  the  pinking  iron. 

Pink'er  ton  (pli)k'5r-tan),  w.  A 
detective  employed  by  a  detec- 
I  tive  agency  founded  *by  Allan 


Pinkerton  in  Chicago  in  18.50. 
pink'fish',  n.  A  blind  gobioid 
fish  ( Typhlogdbius  californien- 
sis) of  southern  California, found 
under  stones  on  the  beaches, 
pink  grass.  Any  of  several 
grasses  or  sedges  having  a  pink- 
tinged  or  purplish  inflorescence, 
as  Eragroslis  pectiuacta.  Car  ex 
glauca ,  C.  prtecox,  etc 
pink'ie.  pink'y  (plijk'Y),  a. 
[Cf.  pink  half-shut. J  Small. 
Also,  of  eyes,  narrow  as  if  half- 
closed.  Scot,  or  Dial.  Eng. 
pink'ie.  pink'y.  n.  Anything 
small ;  specif.,  the  little  finger. 
Scot,  or  Dial.  Eng. 
pink'i-ly  (-Y-1Y).  adv.  of  pinky. 
pink'i-ness,  n.  See  -n  ess. 
pink'ish,  a.  Somewhat  pink, 
pink'ly,  adv. of  pink. 
pink  'ness,  n.  See -ness. 
pinkt.  Pinked  Ref.  Sp. 

Fink'weed',  n.  Knotgrass  ;  — 
rom  its  pink-colored  joints, 
pink'wort/  (pYi)k'wOrt'),  n.  A 
plant  of  the  family  Silenaceae. 
pink'y.  Var.  of  pinkie. 
pin 'less.  a.  See  -less. 
pin 'lock.  n.  A  pinder’s  fee  fof 
impounding  animals.  Obs._ 


food,  foot ;  out,  oil ;  chair  ;  go  ;  sing,  iijk  ;  4hen,  thin  ;  nature,  verdure  (250) ;  Kzch  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144) ;  boN  ;  yet ;  7.I1  —  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Guidb. 

Full  explanations  of  Abbreviations,  Sltrns,  etc.,  immediately  precede  the  ^  ocabulary. 
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PIP 


pin'na-cle  (pTn'a-k’l),  n.  [ME.  pinacle ,  F.  pinacle ,  L. 
pinnaculum ,  fr.  pinna.  See  pin  a  peg.] 

1.  Arch.  An  upright  architectural  member, 
generally  ending  in  a  small  spire,  and  used 
esp.  in  Gothic  construction,  to  give  addi¬ 
tional  weight  to  a  buttress  or  an  angle  pier. 

2.  Anything  resembling  a  pinnacle ;  a  lofty 
peak  ;  a  pointed  summit. 

Three  silent  pinnacles  of  aged  snow.  7'ennyson. 

3 .  The  summit,  or  highest  point,  of  anything ; 
the  acme  ;  as,  the  pinnacle  of  his  fame. 

pin'na-cle,  v.  t. ;  pin'na-cled  (-k’ld) ;  pin'- 
na-cling  (-kltng).  1.  To  build  or  furnish 
with  a  pinnacle  or  pinnacles.  T.  Warton . 

2.  To  place  on  or  as  on  a  pinnacle  ;  as,  his 
deeds  have  pinnacled  his  fame. 

3.  To  top;  crown.  Rare. 
pln'nate  (pln'at),  a.  [L.  pinnatus  (for  pen- 

natus)  feathered,  fr.  pinna  a  feather,  for 
penna.  See  pinna  a  leaflet.]  Featherlike ; 
having  parts  arranged  along  two  sides  of  an 
axis  ;  specif.,  Bol .,  having  the  leaflets  or  pri¬ 
mary  divisions  arranged  on  each  side  of  a 
common  petiole  or  rachis  ;  —  applied  to  com-  1 
pound  leaves,  as  those  of  a  hickory  or  an  ash. 
leaves  may  be  either  abruptly  pinnate  (paripin- 
natel  or  odd-pinnate  (imparipinnate)  (see  these 
words).  Leaves  having  one  set  of  divisions  are 
simply  pinnate  or  once  pinnate  ;  when  the  pinnae 
are  pinnate  the  leal  is  twice  pinnate  or  bipinnate. 
pin'nat-ed  (-at-gd),  a.  Pinnate.  —  pinnated 
grouse,  the  prairie  chicken  ;  —  from  the  wing- 
like  tufts  on  the  neck.  —  pin'nat  ed-ly,  adv. 
pln'nate  ly  (-at-11),  adv.  Ill  a  pinnate  man¬ 
ner.  Hence,  Bot. :  pinnately  cleft,  pinnatifid. 

— p.  compound,  pinnate.  —  p.  decompound,  more 
than  once  pinnate.  —  p.  divided,  pinnatisect. 

—  p.  lobed,  pinnatilobate.  —  p.  nerved,  penni- 
nerved.  —  p.  parted,  pinnatipartite.  —  p.  tri- 
foliolate  or  trifoliate,  trifoliolate  with  the  ter¬ 
minal  leaflet  stalked  or  petiolate.  —  p.  veined, 
penniveined. 

pinnati  ( pT-nat'T-).  Combining  form  from 
Latin  pimiatus,  meaning  feathered  ; —  used  pinnate  Leaf 
specif,  in  botany  to  signify  pinnate.  with  seven- 

pin-nat'i-tid  (-fid),  a.  [pinnati-  +  -fid]  Bot.  teen  Finn®. 
Cleft  in  a  pinnate  manner,  with  narrow  lobes  not  reach¬ 
ing  to  the  midrib.  —  pin-nat'i-fid-ly,  adv. 
pin-_nat  i-lo'bate  (-lo'bat),  pin-nat'i-lobed 
(-lobd),  a.  Bot.  Having  lobes  arranged  in  a 
pinnate  manner,  as  leaves  of  the  white  oak. 
pln-na'tion  (pT-na'slmn),  n.  Bot.  State  of 
being  pinnate. 

pin-nat'i-par'tite  (pT-nSt'T-par'tit),  a.  Bot. 

Parted  in  a  pinnate  manner,  the  divisions 
reaching  nearly  to  the  midrib. 
pln-nat'i-sect  (pT-nSt'I-sekt),  a.  [pinnati- 
L.  secare,  sectum ,  to  cut.]  Bot.  Cut  to 
the  midrib  into  pinnate  segments  ;  pinnately 
divided. 

pinned  (pTnd),  a.  Having,  or  fastened  with,  a  pin  or  pins, 
pinned  whites  or  straits,  a  kind  of  cloth.  Obs. 
pln'ner  (pTn'er),  n.  [From  pin,  v.]  1.  Costume,  a  A 

headdress  like  a  cap,  with  long  side  lappets,  b  An  apron 
with  a  bib  ;  a  pinafore.  Colloq.  d‘  Dial.  Eng. 

2.  One  that  pins,  or  fastens  as  with  pins, 
pln'ni- (pTn'T-).  Combining  form  from  Latinpmna,  mean¬ 
ing  feather ,  fin. 

Pin  nl  pe'cli-a  (pln'T-pe'dT-d),  n.  pi.  [NL.  ;  L.  pinna 
feather,  fin  -\-pes,  pedis ,  foot ;  —  so  called  because  their 
webbed  feet  are  developed  as  paddles  or  fins.]  Zool.  A 
suborder  of  aquatic  carnivorous  mammals  including  all 
the  seals  and  the  walruses.  Cf.  Fissipedia.  —  pin'ni-ped 
(pTn'T-pgd),  pin  ni  pe'di  an  (-pe'dT-on),  a.  dsn. 

Pin  no-the'res  (pTn'6-the'rez),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  L.  pinnoteres , 
pinoteres ,  - theres ,  fr.  Gr.  nivvoTbpris,  fr.  niwa  a  kind  of 
bivalve  -|-  rqpciv  to  guard.]  Zool.  A  genus  of  small  crabs, 
having  usually  a  thin  membranous  covering,  which  live  as 
commensals  in  the  mantle  cavity  of  various  bivalve  mol- 
lusks  or  in  some  similar  cavity  in  other  marine  animals,  as 
the  oyster  crab  and  the  pea  crab.  It  is  the  type  of  a  fam¬ 
ily,  Plnno-ther'i-d®  (-thgr'T-de).—  pin'ntuthere  (pTn'- 
i-ther),  7i.  — pin  no-ths'ri  an  (-the'rl-dn),  a.  <t*  n. 
pln'nu  la  (pin'u-ld),  n.;  L.  pi.  -l je  (-le).  [L.,  dim.  of  pin¬ 
na  feather.]  a  Bot.  <1*  Zool.  A  pinnule,  b  Zool.  A 
barb  of  a  feather. 

pin'nu-lar  (-fi-ldr),  a.  Of  or  pert,  to  a  pinnule, 
pln'nu  late  (-lat),  pin'nu-lat  ed  (-lat/gd),  a.  [See  pin¬ 
nule.]  Bot.  &  Zool.  Having  pinnules, 
pln'nule  (ptu'ul),7i.  [L.  pinnula,  dim.  of  pinna  feather.] 

1.  A  small  plate  pierced  with  a  peephole  or  sighthole,  as 
either  of  two  such  in  an  alidade. 

2.  Hence :  a  Zool.  (1)  One  of  the  secondary  branches  of 
a  plumelike  organ  ;  specif.,  one  of  the  lateral  parts  of  the 
arm  of  a  crinoid  or  of  the  tentacle  of  an  alcyonarian  polyp. 


(2)  In  fishes,  a  small  detached  fin,  such  as  those  behind 
the  dorsal  and  anal  fins  of  the  mackerel,  b  Bot.  A  secon¬ 
dary  pinna ;  one  of  the  ultimate  divisions  of  a  twice  pin¬ 
nate  leaf.  See  bipinnate,  Illust. 

pin'ny  (pTn'T),  a.  [Cf.  pin  a  peg.]  1-  Containing  pins, 
or  hard  specks  ;  —  said  of  metal,  stone,  etc. 

2.  Of  a  file,  pinned.  See  pin,  v.  t.,  6. 

3.  Clogged  or  matted  together  ;  —  said  of  wool. 

pin  oak  a  All  oak  of  the  eastern  United  States  (Quercus 
palustris).  with  persistent  dead  branches  (resembling  pins) 
and  deeply  pinnatifid  leaves,  b  An  oak  of  the  southern 
United  States  ( Quercus  breviloba).  c  A  low-growing  oak 
(Quercus  gambelii)  of  the  western  United  States, 
pi'no-chle,  pi'no-cle  (pe'nflk-’l;  pTn'6-k’l),  n.  A  game  at 
cards  resembling  bezique,  played  with  all  the  cards  above 
the  eight  spots  in  two  packs  ;  also,  a  meld  consisting  of  the 
queen  of  spades  and  knave  of  diamonds  and  counting  40. 
Double  pinochle,  consisting  of  the  two  queens  of  spades  and 
two  knaves  of  diamonds,  counts  300. 
pi-no'le  (pe-no'la;  pT-nol'),  n.  [Sp.,  fr.  Mex.  pinolli .] 

1.  Parched  maize,  ground,  and  mixed  with  sugar,  or  the 
sweet  flour  of  mesquite  beans  ;  — much  used  in  Mexico  and 
the  neighboring  United  States. 

2.  An  aromatic  powder  used  in  manufacturing  chocolate, 
pi  Jio'le  urn  (pT-no'le-um),  n.  [L.  pinus  pine  -\-  oleum  oil.] 

A  material  composed  of  slender  oil-painted  wooden  rods, 
strung  close  together,  used  esp.  for  sun  blinds, 
pi  non'  (pe-nyon' ;  pTn'ytfn),  n.  [Sp.  pihdn  the  seed  of  the 
tree.]  1.  a  Any  of  various  low-growing  pines  of  western 
North  America  producing  edible  seeds,  as  Pinus  parryana, 
P.  cembroides,  P.  edulis ,  and  P.  monophylla ;  also,  any 
other  pine  of  this  character,  as  the  stone  pine  of  Europe  ; 
a  nut  pine,  b  The  nutlike  seed  of  any  of  these  species, 
now  used  in  confectionery,  etc.,  under  the  name  pignolia. 
2  The  monkey-puzzle. 

pi-non'ic  (pT-n5n'Tk),  a.  [From  G.  pinen ,  fr.  L.  pinus 
pine.]  Org.Chem.  Designating,  or  pertaining  to,  a  crystal¬ 
line  ketonic  acid,  C10H1(.O:i,  obtained  by  oxidation  of  pinene. 
pin  Pool-  Any  of  several  varieties  of  pool  or  billiards  in 
which  small  wooden  pins  are  used.  Cf .  bottle  pool. 
pin'rall  ,  n.  A  rail  or  strip  fitted  with  pins  or  for  holding 
pins  ;  as :  a  Naut.  A  rail  which  holds  belaying  pins,  esp. 
one  along  the  bulwarks,  b  In  organ  building,  a  rail  pass¬ 
ing  under  the  manual  keys  and  having  a  series  of  upright 
pins  which  fit  into  holes  in  keys  to  steady  them, 
pint  (pint),  7i.  [ME.  pinte ,  F.  pinte  ;  orig.  uncert. ;  cf.  It. 
&  Sp.  pinta.]  a  A  measure  of  capacity,  equal  to  half  a 
quart,  or  (in  liquid  measure)  four  gills.  See  quart.  In 
United  States  apothecaries’  measure  the  pint  is  divided  into 
16  fluid  ounces ;  in  the  British,  into  20.  Symbol,  O  (fr.  L. 
octarius).  b  A  measure  equal  to  two  English  quarts.  Scot. 
pin'ta  (pln'td  ;  Sp.  pen'ta),  n.  [Sp.,  lit.,  spot.  Cf.  paint.] 
Med.  A  tropical  disease  characterized  by  spots  of  various 
colors  on  the  skin.  It  is  common  in  Mexico, 
pin-ta'do  (pTn-ta'do ;  -ta'do),  n.  ;  pi.  -nos  (-doz)  or  -does. 
[Pg.,  painted,  fr.  pintar  to  paint:  cf.  Sp.  pintado.] 

1.  Chintz,  esp.  of  the  better  grades.  Obs. 

2.  The  Cape  pigeon. 

3-  A  fish  {S comber omoms  regalis)  similar  to,  but  larger 
than,  the  Spanish  mackerel,  and  having  elongated  spots, 
common  about  Florida  and  the  West  Indies. 

4.  A  guinea  fowl. 

pin'tail'  (pin'tal7),  n.  a  A  river  duck  ( Dafila  acuta)  of 
Europe,  Asia,  and  North  America,  in  which  the  male  has 
the  central  tail  feathers  elongated.  The  head  and  neck  are 
brown,  with  a  white  stripe  on  the  side  of  the  neck ;  the 
breast  is  white,  and  the  upper  parts  have  grayish  vermic- 
ulations.  b  The  ruddy  duck.  Local, U.  S.  C  The  sharp¬ 
tailed  grouse.  Local,  V .  S.  d  A  sand  grouse  ( Pteroclu - 
rus  alchatus )  of  parts  of  the  Mediterranean 
region,  India,  etc.  See  sand  grouse,  Illust. 
pin'-talled'  (-tald'),  a.  Having  a  tapered  tail, 
with  the  middle  feathers  longest,  or  having 
the  tail  feathers  spiny.  —  pin-tailed  chicken.  = 
pintail,  n.,  c.  —  p.  duck.  =  pintail,  ??.,  a  —  p. 
grouse.  =  pintail,  n.,  c  or  d 
pin'tle  (pTn't’l),  n.  [AS. pintel  penis.]  1.  The 
penis.  Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 

2.  a  Mech.  A  (usually  upright)  pivot  pin,  as 
of  a  hinge  or  a  rudder,  b  Ordnance.  A  hook 
at  the  rear  of  a  limber  to  receive  the  lunette  of  the  gun 
trail  when  the  gun  is  limbered  up. 
pintle  Chain-  A  chain  for  sprocket  wheels  consisting  of 
links  fastened  together 
by  pintles. 

pin'to  (pin'to ;  pen'to),  a. 

[Sp.,  painted,  mottled.] 

Lit.,  painted  ;  hence,  pie¬ 
bald  ;  mottled  ;  pied, 
pin'to,  n.  [Sp.  See  pinto, 
a.]  1.  In  Mexico,  an  In-  Pintle  Chain, 

dian  having  a  mottled  or  speckled  skin;  specif.,  [cap.]  a 
member  of  the  extinct  Pakawa  tribe  of  the  northern  border. 
2.  A  piebald  or  calico  horse  or  pony.  Western  U.  S. 


Pinworm,  Male, 
a  Head. 


PlntSCh  gas  (pinch).  JAfter  Richard  Rm/scA, German  in¬ 
ventor.]  A  kind  of  oil  gas  extensively  used  for  lighting 
railroad  cars,  which  carry  it  in  compressed  form. 

Pl'nus  (pi'n&s),  7i.  [L.,  a  pine  tree.]  Bot.  I  he  largest 

and  most  important  genus  of  coniferous  trees,  typifying 
the  family  Pinacem ;  the  pines.  As  first  established,  the 
genus  was  very  comprehensive,  including  the  firs,  spruces, 
larches,  and  hemlocks,  but  it  was  early  limited  to  the  true 
pines,  in  which  the  primary  leaves  are  scalelike  and  early 
deciduous,  while  the  secondary  leaves  (known  as  pine 
needles)  are  acicular  and  are  borne  usually  in  fascicles  of 
from  two  to  seven.  The  cones  consist  of  imbricated  woody 
scales  inclosing  winged  seeds,  and  vary  greatly  m  size  and 
shape  among  the  different  species.  There  are  about  <5  spe¬ 
cies,  natives  of  the  Northern  Hemisphere,  chiefly  of  tem¬ 
perate  regions ;  about  half  of  these  are  American.  See  pine. 
pin  vise  A  kind  of  hand  vise  used,  as  by  jewelers,  for 
holding  fine  wrork. 

Din' weed'  (d  T  n'-  _ 

wedo,  7* .  Any  ds-  1 

taceous  herb  of  the  pin  yi(je 

genus  Lechea,  in 

allusion  to  their  slender  stems  and  leaves, 
pin  wheel,  or  pin'wheel' ,  n .  a  A  contrate  w  heel  in  which 
the  cogs  are  cylindrical  pins,  b  Fireworks.  A  smal)  coil 
which  revolves  on  a  pin  and  makes  a  wheel  of  yellow  or 
colored  fire,  c  Tanning.  =  pin  mill.  —  pinwheel  escape¬ 
ment.  I/orol.  See  escapement,  3. 
pin' work:',  7i.  Fine  stitches  raised  from  the  surface  of  a 
design  in  needle-point  lace  to  add  lightness  to  the  effect, 
pin'-work',  v.  t.  Flax  Spinning.  To  work  (flax  yarn)  on 
a  w  ooden  pin  to  make  the  yarn  supple, 
pill' worm  (pTn'wGrm'),  n.  A  small 
nematoid  worm  (Oryuris,  or  Oxyurias ,  aA 
vermicularis)  parasitic  chiefly  in  the 
rectum  of  man. 

pin  wrench  A  kind  of  wrench  having 
a  projecting  pin  to  enter  a  hole  in  a  nut,  cylinder,  etc.,  to 
make  a  hold. 

!i  pinx'it  (pTqk'sTt).  [L.,  f 
perf.  ind.  3d  sing,  of  pingere  1 
to  paint.]  Lit.,  he  (she) 

painted  (it);— a  word  ap-  Pin  Wrench 

pended  to  the  artist  s  name 

or  initials  on  a  painting  or  an  engraved  copy  of  a  painting, 
pin'y  (pin'T),  a.  1.  Abounding  in  pines. 

2.  Of,  pert,  to,  or  having  characteristics  of,  pine  ;  pinelike, 
pi'nyl  (pi'nTl),  n.  [/miene  -f-  -yl.]  Chem.  A  univalent 
hydrocarbon  radical,  Cl0H16,  present  in  certain  compounds 
derived  from  pinene. 

pi  o-neer'  (pi'o-ner'),  n.  [F.  pionnier ,  orig. ,  a  foot  soldier, 
OF.  peonier,  fr.  OF.  peon  a  foot  soldier,  F.  pion.  See 
pawn  in  chess.]  1.  Mil.  One  of  the  soldiers,  esp.  of  an  en¬ 
gineer  corps,  detailed  to  remove  obstructions,  form  roads, 
dig  trenches,  make  bridges,  etc.,  or  to  effect  demolitions. 

2.  One  who  labors  in  the  earth  ;  a  digger  ;  miner.  Obs. 

3.  One  who  goes  before,  as  into  the  wilderness,  preparing 
the  way  for  others  to  follow  ;  as,  pioneers  of  civilization  ; 
pioneers  of  reform  ;  pioneers  in  science. 

pi  o  neer',  v.  t.;  pi'o-neered'  (-nerd') ;  pi'o-neer'ing.  1.  To 
prepare  or  open  (a  way  or  the  like) ;  as,  to  pimeer  a  road. 

2.  To  act  as  a  pioneer  for  or  in  ;  as,  to  pio7ieer  a  cause. 

3.  To  discover  as  a  pioneer.  Rare.  SteveTison. 

pi  O-neer',  v.  i.  To  act  as  a  pioneer ;  to  open  a  way. 
pi'ous  (pl'ws),a.  [L.  pius:  cl.F.pieux.]  1.  Showing,  or 

marked  by,  devotion  to  and  faith  in  the  Deity  ;  reverential ; 
dutiful ;  religious ;  devout ;  godly.  u  Pious  hearts.”  Mil¬ 
ton.  “  Piou s  poetry.”  Joh7ison.  “  Pious  men.”  Emerson. 

2-  Practiced  under  the  pretext  of  religion  ;  prompted  by 
mistaken  piety  ;  as,  pious  errors  ;  pio7ts  frauds. 

3-  Showing,  or  marked  by,  respect,  affection,  and  dutiful¬ 
ness  toward  those  to  whom  these  are  due,  esp.  toward 
parents  ;  dutiful.  Archaic. 

Where  was  the  martial  brother’s  pious  care  ?  Pope. 

4.  Law.  Designating,  or  pertaining  to,  a  use  that  is,  legally 
considered,  a  charitable  use  (see  charity,  7). 

Syn.  —  Godly,  religious,  righteous.  See  devout. 
pious  opinion,  a  R.  C.  Ch.  A  belief  generally  held,  but  not 
made  a  dogma  or  matter  of  faith,  b  A  belief  which  is  not 
insisted  on  or  put  into  practice, 
pip  (pip),  n.  [ME.  pippe,  prob.  fr.  OD.  pippe,  D.  pip,  fr. 
LL.  pipit  a,  fr.  L.  pituita  slime,  phlegm,  rheum,  in  fowls, 
the  pip.  Cf.  pituite.]  A  contagious  disease  of  fowls, 
characterized  by  hoarseness,  discharge  from  the  nostrils 
and  eyes,  and  an  accumulation  of  mucus  in  the  mouth,  form¬ 
ing  a  “  scale  ”  on  the  tongue.  By  some  the  term  pip  is  re¬ 
stricted  to  this  last  symptom,  the  disease  being  callea  roup. 
pip,  7i.  [Short  for  pippin.]  1.  A  pippin  apple.  Obs. 

2.  A  small  seed,  specif,  that  of  an  apple  or  pear. 

pip.  v.  t.  [Cf .  pip  a  seed.]  To  beat,  hit,  defeat,  or  the  like  ; 
specif.,  to  blackball,  as  at  a  club.  Chiefly  Eng. 
pip,  72.  [Earlier  peep,  of  unknown  origin.  Oxf.  E.  D.] 
1.  One  of  the  conventional  figures,  or  “  spots,”  on  playing 
cards,  dominoes,  etc.  Addison. 

2  A  spot ;  a  speck.  Rare  or  Dial. 

3.  Hort.  The  flowering  crown  or  individual  rootstock  of 
lily  of  the  valley,  as  distinguished  from  a  clump  of  plants  ; 


pin'nach.  j-  panache. 
pln'na  cl.  Pinnacle.  Ref.  Sp. 
pln  na-co-cy'tal,  -cyte.  Vars. 

of  PINACOCYTAI.,  PINACOCYTE. 
pin'nae.  «.,  L.  pi.  of  pinna. 
pin'nage.  -fr  pinnace. 
pin^nage,  n.  Poundage  of  cat¬ 
tle  ;  also,  act  of  pinning.  Obs. 
pin'naKpTn'dl),  a.  Pertaining 
to  a  pinna. 

pln-nat'i-ped  ( pt-nUt'T-pSd  ;  pY- 
na'tl-),  a.  [ pinnati -  +  -ped. J 
Zool.  Having  lobate  feet,  as  cer¬ 
tain  birds.  —  pin-nat'i-ped,  n. 
pln-nat  i-sect'ed  (-sCk'ted),  a. 
Bot.  Pinnatisect. 

Eln-na'to-  (pY-na'tfl-).  Com¬ 
ining  form  from  Latin  pinna¬ 
tus,  meaning  pinnate. 
pin  na  to-den'tate.  a.  Pinnate, 
with  dentate  leaflets, 
pin  na  to-pec'ti-nate,  a.  Pecti¬ 
nate  along  two  opposite  sides, 
pin-nat'u  late  (pY-n&t'fl-lftt),  a. 
(Dim.  fr. pinnate.]  Hot.  Doubly 
pinnate,  as  the  leaflet  of  a  pin¬ 
nate  leaf.  Rare. 
pinne.  -f  pin. 
pinned.  +  penned. 
pln'ner,  n.  [From  pin,  n.]  A 
pin  maker  ;  a  carpenter.  Obs. 
pln'ner,  n.  [See  pin  to  pound  ; 
«f.  finder. j  One  who  pins 


cattle.  Obs.  or  Local,  Eng. 
pln'ner,  n.  A  pin  horse.  Dial. 
Eng. 

pinnease.  *f*  pinnace. 
pin'net  (pln'St),  n.  a  [Cf. 
L.  pinna.]  A  pinnacle.  Rare. 
b  [Cf.  pennant.]  A  pennant. 
Rare.  Oxf.E  D. 

pin'ni-cle  +  pinnacle. 
pin'ni-form  (p  Y  n'I-f  6  r  m),  a. 
[ pinni -  +  -form.]  Shaped  like 
a  tin  or  feather. 

Pin  ni-gra'da  (pYn'Y-gra'dd ;  pY- 
nYg'rd-dd),  n.  pi.  [NL.;  vinni- 
-f  L.  graft i to  walk.]  Zool.  The 
Pinnipedia.  —  pin'ni-grade 
(pYn'Y-grad),  a.  \  n 
pin  ni-nerv'ate,  pin'ni-nerved 
(pTn'Y-nOrvd'),  a.  Bot.  Penni- 
nerved. 

pin'ning,  n.  a  A  pin  or  peg  for 
fastening,  b  pi.  Small  stones 
for  filling  masonry  interstices, 
pinning  end.  For  pinion  end. 
pin'nion.  -f*  pinion. 
pin'nlon-ist,  n.  [From pinnion.] 
One  having  wings.  Obs. 
pin'ni-sect  ( pYn'Y-sPkt ).  pin  ni- 
sect'ed(-s?k'ted).a.  Pinnatisect. 
pin'ni-wln  kis.  See  pilliwinks. 
pin 'nock  (pYn'tik),  n.  [ME. 
7>tnnwc.]  Local,  Eng.  a  Hedge 
sparrow,  b  Blue  titmouse. 


pinnoed,  />.  a.  Pinioned.  Obs. 
pin'no-tere.  n.  Pinnothere, 
pin'nul-et  (pYn'fl-let),  n.  Bot. 
A  small  or  secondary  pinnule, 
pin'ny-win  kles.  f  pilliwinks. 
pin  o-li'a  (plrFA-le'd),  u.  The 
young  of  a  tick  ( Ornithodoros 
megmni)  of  Mexico  and  near 
parts  of  the  United  States,  which 
infests  the  ears  of  live  stock.  i 
pi'nol-in  (pI'n51-Yn ),  pi'nol-ine 
(-Yn  ;  -en  ;  184),  n.  [L.  pinus  I 
pine  4-  2d  -ol  -+-  -in,  -me.]  See  ‘ 
rosin  oil. 

Pi'non  (pT'nBn)  Bib. 
pinon  bird  or  Jay.  A  bluish  cor¬ 
vine  bird  ( Ci/anocephalus  cya- 
nocephalus)  r>f  western  North 
America.  It  feeds  on  pinon  nuts, 
pinon  pine.  A  pinon. 
pin'ouB  ly,  adv.  Painfully.  Obs. 
pin  pallet.  Jlorol.  An  escape¬ 
ment  pallet  consisting  of  a  small 
pin  of  precious  or  semiprecious 
stone.  —  pin'-pal'let  es-cape'- 
ment.  See  escapement,  3. 
pin  perforation  Philat.  See 
ROULE  ITS. 

pin'pil'low,  n.  a  A  pincushion. 
Obs.  b  A  West  Indian  prickly 
pear  ( Opuntia  f'urassavica). 
pin  prod.  A  pin  prick.  Rare. 
pin  rack.  Naut.  A  rack  that 


holds  belaying  pins, 
pin  rod.  'Mach.  A  rod  connect¬ 
ing  u  pair  of  brake  shoes  on  op¬ 
posite  sides  of  a  locomotive, 
pin  rush-  The  common  rush, 
pin 'sal.  pencel. 
pinBe.  v.  t.  [Cf.  pine,  r.]  To 
pain;  torture.  Cf.PiNE.  Obs.Sf  R. 
pins 'net,  n.  A  pinson.  Obs. 
pinson,  n.  [Cf.  F.  pincon  part 
of  a  horseshoe.]  A  kind  of  slip¬ 
per  or  thin  shoe.  Obs. 
pin'sonB  (pYn'swnz),n.  j>l.  [OF. 
pingon  (assumed)  ;  cf.  OF.  pin- 
chon.]  Pincers.  Obs.  or  Dial. 
Eng. 

pinBours.  pincers. 
pin  spanner.  =  pin  wrench. 
pin  spot.  Each  of  the  spots  like 
pinheads  which  often  form  a 
pattern  on  a  textile, 
pinstocke.  4*  penstock. 
pins'well  (dial.  pYnz'wFl;  -wYl; 
pln'z’l).  n.  [Cf.  AS.  pin  pain, 
geswel  swelling,  tumor.]  A  boil, 
pimple,  blister,  or  ulcer.  Obs. 
or  Dial.  Eng. 

pint  (pYnt),  n.  [Cf.  dial,  pint, 
pink,  the  chaffinch,  from  its 
cry.]  The  black-headed  gull. 
Local,  Eng. 

pin-ta'do  ( pYn-tii'dd),  a.  [Sp., 
painted.  See  pintado,  n.]  = 


pinto;  —  applied  esp.  to  horses. 
Local,  U.  o.,  3f  Mexico. 
pintado  petrel.  Cape  pigeon, 
pin 'tail.  Erron.  var.  of  pintle, 
2  b.  (the  cow-pilot  i 


pin-ta'no(pYn-td'n5),72.  A  fish,  | 
pin  thorn.  =  cockspur,  3  a. 
pin 'til-  pintle,  penis, 
pin'tl.  Pintle.  Ref.  Sp. 
pintle  hook.  Ordnance.  =  pin¬ 
tle,  2  b.  [=  PINTA.  I 

pin'to  (pYn-'tB;  pen'-),  72.  Med.  \ 
pin '-toed'  (pYn'tod'),  a.  Pi¬ 
geon-toed  ;  —  said  of  horses, 
pin'tre.  *j*  pine  tree. 
pinuchl.  Erron.  for  pano<  h  i  b 
l!  pi-nue'la  (pS-nwa'la),  ?i.  I 
[Amer.  Sp.]  The  pinguin.  Porto 
Rico. 

pin'wheel  .  v.  t.  Tanning.  To 
treat  (hides)  in  a  pin  mill, 
pin 'wing.  n.  A  penguin, 
pin  wire.  W ire  from  which  pins 
are  made. 

pinx.  Abbr.  Pinxit. 

Pinx'ter  (pYpks'tBr).  Var.  of 
Pinkster.  [peony. I 

pin'y  (pln'Y).  Dial.  var.  of | 

piny.  Var.  of  piney  (in  piney 

DAMMAR,  PINEY  RESIN,  etc.). 

piolne.  +  peony. 

pi'on.  +  peon. 

pi'on,  v.  t.  tf  i.  [OF.  pioner.] 


To  dig  or  excavate  as  a  pioneer. 

Obs. 

pione.  pionee.  +  peony. 
pi'on-ed  (pT'<5n-5d),  a.  A  word, 
of  disputed  meaning,  used  in 
Shakespeare  (“  The  Tempest." 
IV.  i.  64)  ;  —  perh.,  excavated  ; 
trenched.  Cf.  pion,  v. 
pi  o-neerd'.  Pioneered.  Ref.  Sp. 
Pi  o-neers"  Day  (-nerz').  In 
Utah,  a  legal  holiday,  July  524, 
commemorating  the  arrival,  in 
1447,  of  Brigham  Young  and  his 
followers  at  the  present  site  of 
Salt  Lake  City, 
pi  o  neer'ship,  n.  See  -ship. 
pi'o-ner',  n.  A  pioneer.  Obs. 
pionery,  n.  [OF.  pionerie.]  A 
pioneer’s  work  or  tools.  Obs. 
pionie.  piony.  +  peony. 
pi'o-Bcope  ( pY'6-skSp),  n.  [Gr 
t tLiov  fat  -f  -scope.]  A  kind  of 
lactoscope.  [magpie.  I 

pi'ot  ( pl'tZt).  Var.  of  piet,| 
pi'ot-ed  (-6d),  a.  Piebald.  Scot. 
pi'o-tine  (pT'o-tYn),  n.  [Sw 
ptotin,  fr.  Gr.  Trio-njv  fat,  fat¬ 
ness.]  Min.  =  saponjte. 
pi'ot-ty  (pI'ut-Y),  a.  [See  pikt 
magpie.]  Piebald.  5cof. 
pi'ous-ly,  adv.  of  pious. 
pi'ous-nesB,  n.  See  -ness. 


ale,  senate,  care,  am,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofa  ;  eve,  Svent,  find,  recent,  maker;  Ice,  Ill;  old,  obey,  orb,  odd,  s&ft,  connect ;  use,  unite, 

II  Foreign  Word.  f  Obsolete  Variant  of.  +  combined  with.  —  equals. 


urn,  up,  circus,  menu ; 


PIP 
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PIPIT 


alao,  any  of  various  other  dormant  roots  or  rootstocks  as 
of  peonies,  anemones,  etc. ;  —  often  so  called  in  the  trade 

4.  In  artificial  flowers,  the  central  part.  Trade  Name. 

6.  One  of  the  segments  forming  the  surface  of  a  pineapple 
pip  (pip),  v.  i. ;  tipped  (plpt) ;  pip'pino.  [See  peep.]  To 
cry  or  chirp,  as  a  chicken  ;  to  peep. 

To  hear  the  chick  pip  or  cry  in  the  egg.  fioule 

pip,  v.  t.  To  break  through  (the  shell) ;  —  said  of  a  young 
bird  when  it  hatches. 

Pip,  n.  Philip  Pirrip,  the  hero  of  Dickens's  "Great  Expecta¬ 
tions,’’  an  orphan  brought  up  by  the  Gargerys.  He  fails 
to  get  the  wealth  he  had  expected  to  inherit  from  an  unknown 
benefactor,  who  turns  out  to  be  a  convict  he  had  befriended 
pl'pa  (pi'pd),  n.  [Native  name  of  the  male  toad  in  Guiana  ; 
the  fern,  lepipal.)  The  Surinam  toad  ;  also  [cap.],  Zool., 
the  genus  consisting  of  the  Surinam  toad, 
plp'age  (pipfaj),  n.  Transportation,  as  of  petroleum,  by 
means  of  pipes ;  such  pipe3  collectively  ;  also,  the  charge 
for  such  transportation. 

pl'pal  (pe'pal),  n.,  or  pipal  tree.  [Hind,  pip al,  Skr.  pip- 
pula.]  The  sacred  fig  of  India  ( Ficus  reliyiosa),  distin- 
guished  from  the  banyan  by  the  absence  of  prop  roots.  It 
is  remarkable  for  its  great  size  and  longevity.  See  bo  tree. 
pipe  (pip),  n.  [AS.  pipe  ;  cf.  D.  pijp,  G.  pfeije ;  all  fr.  (  as¬ 
sumed)  LL. pip (l ,  fr .  L. pipare  to  chirp  ;  of  imitative  origin. 
Cf.  PEEP  to  chirp,  PIBROCH,  PIGEON,  fife.]  1.  A  wind  in¬ 
strument,  consisting  of  a  tube  or  tubes  of  straw,  reed,  wood, 
or  metal,  as,  for  example,  a  flageolet  or  an  oboe  ;  any  tube 
which  produces  musical  sounds;  as,  a  shepherd’s  pipe; 
“  Tunable  as  sylvan  pipe."  Milton.  "Now  had  he  rather 
hear  the  tabor  and  the  pipe."  S/iak.  Specif.,  an  organ 
pipe  (see  organ,  1  b,  flue  pipe,  reed  pite).  An  open  pipe 
sounding  the  primary  or  fundamental  note  has  a  node  in  the 
middle  and  an  antinode  at  each  end ;  a  closed,  or  stopped, 
pipe,  a  node  at  the  stopped  end  and  an  antinode  at  the 
mouth.  Thus  an  open  pipe  has  its  fundamental  tone  an  oc¬ 
tave  higher  than  a  closed  pipe  of  the  same  effective  length 
(see  node,  7,  and  Citation  below).  The  upper  harmonics,  as 
distinguished  from  the  fundamental,  or  first  harmonic,  are 
produced  by  si  mply  blowing  harder,  the  open  pipe  yielding 
the  complete  series,  the  closed  pipe  only  the  odd  series. 
For  these  upper  harmonics  the  number  of  loops  and  nodes 
is  correspondingly  greater.  Thus,  in  an  open  pipe,  the 
loops  and  nodes  divide  the  column  into  2, 4, 6,  etc.,  partsfor 
the  first,  second,  third,  etc.,  harmonics,  respectively,  start¬ 
ing  with  the  fundamental  (see  harmonic,  «.,  1).  The  note 
of  a  pipe  depends  on  the  ratio  of  the  length  to  the  cross- 
sectional  area ;  the  greater  the  ratio,  the  lower  the  tone. 

Practically  the  open  pipe  is  equivalent  to  one  a  little  longer 
than  its  actual  length,  by  about  .C&5  of  the  radius  of  the  pipe  for 
the  open  end,  and  .59  for  the  mouth.  Grove's  Diet,  of  Music. 

2.  Naut.  A  peculiar  whistle  used  by  boatswains  and  boat¬ 
swain’s  mates  to  give  signals  for  various  duties  or  maneu¬ 
vers  ;  also,  a  call  or  signal  sounded  on  this  whistle. 

3.  Usually  pi.  The  bagpipe ;  as,  the  pipes  of  Lucknow. 

4  The  voice,  esp.  the  singing  voice  ;  the  peeping  whistle, 
call,  or  note  of  a  bird,  insect,  etc. 

The  earliest  pipe  of  half-awakened  birds.  Tennyson. 

6.  Any  long  tube  or  hollow  body  of  wood,  metal,  earthen¬ 
ware,  or  the  like,  as  to  conduct  water,  steam,  etc. 

6  Any  of  many  objects  of  generally  tubular  form,  or  any 
of  several  tubular  parts  or  pieces,  as  the  hollow  end  of  a 
key,  the  fluting  of  a  frill,  a  sort  of  spool  for  thread  (Obs.), 
the  cell  of  a  queen  bee  (Dial.  Eng.),  etc.  Specif. :  a  Glass 
Blowing.  —  blowtube,  3.  b  Founding.  A  small  rounded 
molder’s  trowel  for  dressing  up  concave  surfaces 

7.  Eng.  Hist.  An  enrolled  account  at  the  Exchequer  of  a 

sheriff  or  other  minister  of  the  crown ;  also,  the  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Exchequer  that  drew  up  the  enrolled  accounts. 
Cf.  pipe  rolls.  Or/.  E.  D. 

8.  A  canal,  or  vessel  of  the  body,  esp.  of  the  respiratory 
organs;  —  usually  pi.  Obs.  or  Dial.,  exc.  in  windpipe. 

8.  [F.  pipe,  fr.  pipe  a  wind  instrument,  a  tube,  fr.  (as¬ 
sumed)  LL.  pippare  for  L.  pipare  to  chirp.  See  Etyru. 
above.]  A  large  cask  of  varying  capacity,  used  esp.  for  wine 
and  oil ;  also,  its  volume  as  a  liquid  measure.  The  pipe,  or 
pipa,  of  Oporto  contains  534  liters  (141  U.  S.  or  wine  gal¬ 
lons);  of  Malaga,  583  or  somewhat  less.  In  English  meas¬ 
ure  a  pipe  is  reckoned  as  two  hogsheads.  See  hogshead,  2. 
10.  Any  of  various  natural  formations  resembling  a  pipe 
or  tube  ;  as :  a  The  stem  of  a  plant,  b  Mining  &  Geol. 
(1)  A  body  of  ore  in  pipelike  form.  (2)  One  of  the  vertical 
cylindrical  masses  of  volcanic  agglomerate  in  which  dia¬ 
monds  occur  in  South  Africa.  (3)  =  sand  pipe.  (4)  The 
eruptive  channel  opening  into  the  crater  of  a  volcano,  c  = 
candle,  n.,  5.  d  Metal.  A  cavity  in  a  casting,  esp.  in  an 
ingot  of  steel,  due  to  unequal  contraction  on  solidifying. 
11  a  A  slender  tube  with  a  small  bowl  at  one  end,  used 
for  smoking  tobacco  or,  sometimes,  other  substances,  as 
opium,  b  A  pipeful  of  what  is  smoked. 

12.  Any  of  the  channels  of  a  decoy  for  wild  fowl, 
pipe  of  peace,  the  calumet. 

pipe  ( pip),  v.  t.  ;  piped  (pipt) ;  pip'ing  (pip'Tng).  1.  To  play 
on  a  pipe,  etc.  ;  to  utter  in  the  shrill  tone  of  a  pipe. 

A  robin  .  .  was  piping  a  few  querulous  notes  Irving. 

2.  To  affect,  effect,  bring,  etc.,  by  piping;  as,  to  pipe 
one  into  good  spirits;  specif. :  a  Naut.  To  call  or  direct 
by  the  boatswain’s  whistle,  b  To  convey  by  means  of 
pipes  ;  as,  to  pipe  oil.  c  Mining.  To  throw  water  upon 
from  a  hydraulic  pipe. 

3.  To  furnish  or  equip  with  pipes,  as  an  engine  or  building; 
also,  to  make  pipes,  or  cavities,  in,  as  in  an  ingot  of  steel 
in  casting. 


4.  To  put  (liquor)  into  a  pipe  or  cask.  Obs.  or  R. 

5.  To  ornament  with  piping,  as  a  dress,  a  cake. 

6.  To  scan  ;  watch  ;  as,  to  pipe  a  man  as  a  victim.  Slang. 

7.  Hort.  To  make  slips  or  cuttings  of  for  propagation. 

to  pipe  the  eye,  Orig.  Naut.,  to  weep.  Slang.  —  to  p.  the  side, 
Nuv.,  to  sound  a  call  on  the  boatswain’s  pipe  at  which  from 
two  to  eight  side  boys  form  a  double  line  through  which 
an  officer  entitled  to  the  honor  passes  on  boarding  or  leav¬ 
ing  the  ship,  the  boatswain’6  pipe  sounding  and  side  boys 
saluting  as  lie  passes,  —  to  p.  up,  to  begin  to  play,  as  on  a 
pipe,  or  to  sing  ;  as,  to  pipe  up  a  song, 
pipe  (pip),  t;.  i.  [AS.  pipian  ;  cf.  LL.  pipare.  See  pipe,  n."] 

1.  To  play  on  a  pipe,  or  other  tubular  wind  instrument 
of  music. 

We  have  piped  unto  you,  and  ye  have  not  danced.  Matt,  x/  17. 

2.  Naut.  To  convey  orders,  etc.,  by  signals  on  a  pipe  car¬ 
ried  by  a  boatswain  or  boatswain’s  mate. 

3.  To  emit  or  have  a  shrill  sound  like  that  of  a  pipe  ;  to 
whistle.  “  Oft  in  the  piping  shrouds.”  Wordsworth. 

4.  To  weep.  Slang.  Rare  in  U.  S. 

6.  To  breathe  with  difficulty;  to  pant.  Slang. 

6.  Metal.  To  develop  cavities,  or  pipes,  in  its  interior  dur¬ 
ing  solidification  ;  — said  esp.  of  cast  steel,  as  of  an  ingot, 
to  pipe  in,  or  with,  an  ivy  leaf,  to  console  one’s  self  as  best 
one  can.  Obs.  Chaucer.  — to  p.  up,  to  begin  to  play,  sing, 
or  speak  ;  of  the  wind,  a  storm,  etc.,  to  increase  in  strength. 
Pipe  clay  Highly  plastic  and  fairly  pure  clay  of  a  grayish 
white  color,  used  in  making  pipes,  in  calico  printing,  for 
cleaning  soldiers’  accouterments,  etc. 
pipe'-clay',  v.  t.  1.  To  whiten  or  clean  with  pipe  clay,  as 
a  soldier’s  accouterments. 

2.  To  clear  off  ;  as,  to  pipe-clay  accounts.  Slang ,  Eng. 
pipe'-clay'ey  (  kla'T),  pipe'-clay  ish,  a.  Characterized 
by  the  use  of  pipe  clay  ;  hence,  military  ;  esp.,  formally  and 
stiffly  military.  Colloq. 

pi-pec'O  line  (pT-pgk'6-lTn  ;  -len;  184),  n.  Also  -lin.  [G. 
pipecolin ,  formed  fr.  picolin ,  to  express  a  relation  like 
that  of  piperidine  to  pyridine. ~\  Org.  Chem.  Any  of  three 
isomeric,  colorless,  basic  liquids,  C0H13N,  methyl  deriva¬ 
tives  of  piperidine  —  pi-pec  O-Iin'lc  (-lin'Tk),  a. 
piped  (pipt),  a.  Formed  or  furnished  with  a  pipe  ,  having  a 
pipe  or  pipes  ;  tubular.  Also,  conveyed  by  a  pipe  or  pipes, 
pipe'fish'  (pip'f  Tali'),  n.  Any  lophobranch  fish  of  the 
f  a  m  i  1  y 
Syngna-, 

t  h  i  d  ae,  _  _  , 

having  a  Pipefish  (Syngnathus  fuscus).  (1) 

long  and  very  slender  body  of  angular  section,  covered  with 
bony  plates.  The  mouth  is  small,  at  the  end  of  a  long, 
tubular  snout.  They  are  closely  related  to  the  sea  horses, 
and,  like  them,  the  male  has  a  pouch  on  his  belly,  in  which 
the  incubation  of  the  eggs  takes  place.  The  common 
species  on  the  New  England  coast  is  Syngnathus fuscus. 
pipe  fitter.  One  who  fits  pipes  together,  or  applies  pipes, 
as  to  an  engine  or  a  building.  Cf.  gas  fitter. 

Pipe  fitting.  A  piece,  as  a  coupling,  an  elbow,  a  valve, etc., 
used  for  connecting  pipe  lengths  or  as  accessory  to  a  pipe, 
pipe  key.  A  lock  key  having  a  hollow  barrel,  or  shank, 
pipe'lay  er  (-la'er),  n.,  or  pipe  layer.  1.  One  who  lays 
conducting  pipes  in  the  ground,  as  for  water,  gas,  etc. 

2.  Polit.  Cant.  An  intriguing  politician;  — in  this  sense 
usually  one  word.  U.  S. 

pipelaying,  n.,  or  pipe  laying.  1.  The  laying  of  con¬ 
ducting  pipes  underground,  as  for  gas,  water,  etc. 

2.  Polit.  Cant.  The  making  of  combinations  for  personal 
advantage,  usually  secretly;  intriguing;  —  in  this  sense 
usually  one  word.  U.  S. 

Pipe  line  A  line  of  pipe  with  pumping  machinery  and 
apparatus  for  conveying  liquids,  esp.  petroleum, 
pipe'-line',  v.  t.  To  convey  by  a  pipe  line;  to  furnish 
with  a  pipe  line  or  pipe  lines. 

pipe'mouth'  (pip'inouth'),  n.  Any  fish  of  the  genus  Fislu- 
laria  (which  see). 

pipe  organ.  Music.  An  organ  with  pipes  ;  —  distinguished 
from  a  teed  organ. 

pip'er  (pip'er),  n.  [AS.  piper e.  See  pipe  a  musical  instru¬ 
ment.]  1.  Music.  One  who  plays  on  a  pipe,  esp.  a  bagpipe. 

2.  A  kind  of  caddis  worm  which  lives  in  a  piece  of  reed. 

3.  a  A  European  gurnard  ( Trigla  lyra ),  having  a  large 
head,  with  prominent  nasal  projections,  b  A  halfbeak. 

4.  Any  very  young  bird  ;  esp.,  a  young  pigeon. 

6  A  broken-winded  horse  that  breathes  with  a  shrill  noise, 
pip'er  (pip'er),  n.  1.  One  who  works  upon  or  with  pipes  ; 
specif.,  a  plumber.  Obs. 

2.  One  who  smokes  a  pipe.  Obs.  or  R. 

3.  A  small  dog  trained  to  entice  by  its  antics  wild  fowl 
into  or  up  the  pipe  of  a  decoy.  Eng. 

4.  A  fissure  from  which  gas  is  discharged  in  a  mine. 

Pi'per  (pi'per),  n.  [L.,  pepper.]  Bol.  A  very  large  genus 

of  tropical  plants,  the  true  peppers,  typifying  the  family 
Piperaceae.  They  are  mostly  climbing  jointed  shrubs,  rarely 
trees  or  herbs,  with  eutire  stipulate  leaves  ;  the  fruit  is 
a  berry,  which  in  P.  nigrum  furnishes  the  ordinary  pepper 
of  commerce.  P.  bejle ,  the  betel  pepper,  and  P.  cubeba , 
the  source  of  cubebs,  are  also  of  economic  importance. 
Plp'er-a'ce  SB  ( pTp'er-a'se-e  ;  pi'per-),  n.  pi.  [NL.  See  Pi¬ 
per.]  Rot.  A  family  of  tropical  plants  of  low  organization, 
typifying  the  order  Piperales,  having  aromatic  herbage, 
minute  naked  spicate  flowers,  and  1-celled  ovary.  There 
are  9  genera  and  about  1,000  species.  Piper  and  Peperomia 
are  the  principal  genera.  —  pip  er-a'ceous  (  slrns),  a. 

Pip'  er-a'les  (-a'lez ),  n.  pi.  [NL.]  Rot.  a  In  Lindley’s 
classification,  an  alliance  comprising  the  peppers,  etc.  b 
An  order  of  arcliichlamydeous  dicotyledonous  plants  con¬ 
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taining  the  families  Piperaceae,  Saururaceae,  Chlorantha- 
ceae,  and  Lacistemaceae,  having  simple  leaves  and  minute 
naked  or  homochlamydeous  flowers  in  spikes, 
pi-per'a  zine  (pI-per'ri-zTn  ; -zen  ;  pi-;  184),  n.  Also  -zin. 
[//i>eridine  -f-  azote  |-f-  -ine.~\  Chem.  A  crystalline 
substance,  (C2H4NH)2,  formed  by  action  of  ammonia  on 
ethylene  bromide,  by  reduction  of  pyrazine,  etc.  It  is  a 
strong  base,  and  is  used  as  a  remedy  for  gout 
pi- per 'i- dine  (pi-pSr'T-dTu  ;  -den  ;  pi- ;  184),  n.  Also  -din 
[F  ;  piperine  -j-  - idine  (cf.  - ide ,  -ine,  in  chemistry).] 
Org.  Chem.  A  liquid  base,  Cr,HllN,  having  a  hot,  peppery, 
ammoniacal  odor.  It  is  obtained  by  the  decomposition 
of  piperine,  by  the  reduction  of  pyridine,  etc. 
pip'er  ine  (pTp'er-Tn;  -en;  184),  n.  Also -in.  [L.  piper 
pepper.]  Chem.  A  white  crystalline  alkaloid,  C17H190oN, 
obtained  from  various  species  of  pepper. 

Pipe  rolls  ;  sing,  pipe  roll.  Eng.  Hist.  The  great,  or  an¬ 
nual,  rolls  containing  the  pipes,  or  statements  of  the  ac¬ 
counts  of  the  king’s  revenue  and  certain  expenses  and 
other  matters  affecting  the  public  treasury.  They  date 
from  31  Hen.  I.  (1131)  to  1833. 

pip'er-o-nal  (pTp'er-o-n51),  n.  [G.,  formed  ir.  piper  in  piper- 
ine.]  Chem.  A  white  crystalline  aldehyde,  C8Hc03, 
obtained  by  oxidation  of  piperic  acid,  and  in  other  ways. 
It  is  a  methylene  derivative  of  protocatechuic  aldehyde, 
and  is  closely  related  to  vanillin.  It  has  an  agreeable  odor 
like  that  of  the  heliotrope,  and  is  used  in  perfumery, 
pipe'stem'  (pip'stSm'),  n.  1.  The  hollow  stem  or  tube  of 
a  pipe  used  for  smoking  tobacco,  etc. 

2.  Any  of  several  slender-stemmed  plants,  as  Pieris  nitida 
of  the  southern  United  States,  and  Clematis  lasiantha  of 
California.  U .  S. 

plpe'stone'  (-ston'),  n.  A  kind  of  argillaceous  stone,  carved 
by.  the  Indians  into  tobacco  pipes.  Cf .  catlinite. 
pipe  Stop.  An  organ  stop  composed  of  flue  pipes, 
pipe  tongs,  a  A  pair  of  tongs  formerly  used  to  pick  up  a 
live  coal  to  light  one’s  pipe  with,  b  A  pipe  wrench, 
pi-pette'  (pT-p6t'),  n.  [F.,  dim.  of  pipe. 

See  pipe  a  cask.]  1.  A  small  piece  of  appa¬ 
ratus  for  transferring  fluids,  as  in  chem¬ 
ical  operations.  The  simplest  form  is  a 
narrow  glass  tube,  the  liquid  being  drawn 
up  into  it  by  suction  and  retained  by 
closing  the  upper  end. 

2.  A  funnel-shaped 

arrangement  in- _  2 

serted  near  the 
middle  of  a  barom-  1  Small  Pipette,  or  Dropper  ;  2  Volumetric 
eter,  with  the  small  Pipette;  3  Absorption  Pipette  tor  gas 
end  down,  to  pre-  QnalyBi8- 

vent  air  bubbles  from  rising  to  the  top. 

3.  Ceramics.  A  small  can  with  a  pipe,  for  applying  slip, 
pipe' vine'  (pip'vin'),  n.  Any  climbing  species  of  Aristo- 

lochia  ;  esp.,  the  Dutchman’s-pipe  (i.  macrophylla). 
pipe'wood'  ( pip'wdod'),  n.  An  ericaceous shrub  (Leucotho'S 
acuminata)  of  the  southern  United  States,  from  the  wood 
of  which  pipe  bowls  are  made, 
pipe 'wort'  (-wfirt'),  «.  Any  plant  of  the  genus  Eriocaulon. 
pipe  wrench-  A  jawed  tool  for  gripping  a  pipe, 
pip'ing  (pip'Tng),  p.  pr.  of  pipe  ;  specif.  :  1.  Playing  on  a 
musical  pipe.  44  Lowing  herds  and  piping  swains.”  Swift. 

2.  Characterized  by  the  music  of  the  pipe  rather  than  of 
the  martial  drum  and  fife  ;  as,  piping  times  of  peace.  Shak. 

3.  Emitting  a  high,  shrill  sound, 
piping  crow,  p.  crow  shrike,  any  Australian 
bird  of  the  genus  Gymnorhina  and  fam¬ 
ily  Laniidse,  esp.  G.  tibicen,  which  is  black 
and  white,  and  the  size  of  a  small  crow. 

It  is  a  good  mimic,  and  therefore  often 
kept  in  confinement.  —  p.  frog,  a  small  i 
brown  tree  frog  ( Hula  pickeringii),  of  the  1 
eastern  United  States  and  Canada,  hav-  Pi  ^  Frnp. 
ing  an  oblique  dark-colored  cross  on  the  ingrrog. 
back,  an  angular  mark  between  the  eyes,  and  bars  on  the 
legs.  It  breeds  in  ponds  and  swamps  in  the  spring,  and 
its  shrill  piping  notes  are  among  the  earliest  signs  of 
spring.  —  p.  guan.  See  Pipile.  —  p.  hare,  a  pika.—  p.  hot.  a 
So  hot  as  to  sizzle  or  hiss ;  very  not.  Colloq.  b  Very  fresh 
or  new’,  as  if  just  from  the  fire.  Colloq.  —  p.  plover,  a  small 
plover  ( AEgialitis  meloda)  of  eastern  North  America, 
smaller  and  paler  than  the  semipalmated  plover. 

pip'ing  (pip'Tng),  vb.  n.  of  pipe,  t>.,  or  n.  from  pipe,  n. 
Hence  ;  specif.  :  n.  l  a  Act  of  playing  on  a  pipe  ;  also, 
the  music  of  a  pipe,  b  (1)  The  utterance  of  shrill  sounds 
or  notes,  as  of  a  bird  ;  also,  the  sounds  themselves.  (2) 
Weeping;  crying.  Colloq. 

2.  Act  of  smoking  a  tobacco  pipe.  Obs. 

3.  Pipes  collectively ;  material  in,  or  suggestive  of,  the 
form  of  a  pipe  or  pipes  ;  as  :  a  Hort.  A  cutting  of  a  jointed 
or  hollow-stemmed  plant,  esp.  of  the  carnation,  b  Dress¬ 
making ,  etc.  A  kind  of  trimming  consisting  of  a  cord  cov¬ 
ered  with  cloth  cut  usually  on  the  bias,  c  Harness.  A 
leather  tube  to  cover  a  trace  chain,  etc.  d  A  kind  of  or¬ 
namentation  for  pastry  made  by  forcing  frosting  from  a 
funnel-like  bag  in  small  pipelike  lines,  e  Metal.  A  pipe 
or  pipes  formed  in  iron  or  steel  ingots  in  cooling. 

4  a  Hort.  Act  of  propagating  by  a  piping  or  pipings,  b 
Dressmaking  it*  Cookery.  Act  of  ornamenting  or  finishing 
with  piping,  c  Act  of  hydraulicking. 
piping  cord-  The  cord  used  in  making  piping,  and  in  set¬ 
ting  gathers ;  bobbin. 

pip'it  (pTp'Tt),  n.  [So  named  from  its  call  note.]  Any  of 
various  small  singing  birds  of  the  family  Motacillida*,  of 
nearly  cosmopolitan  range,  esp.  those  of  the  genus  Anthus. 


j  pl'pa  (pe'pii),  n.  [Sp.  &  Pg.] 


A  pipe  (measure) 
pl'pal  (pe'pal).  Var.  of  pipa, 
Surinam  toad.  See  Ety.  of  pipa. 
pi  pa'tlon.  n.  [L.  pipatio ,  fr. 
jtinure  to  chirp.]  A  plaintive  or 
whimpering  cry.  Obs.  tf  R. 
pipe.  pip,  a  disease, 
pipe'age.  Var.  of  pipage. 
pipe  clamp.  A  pipe  vise, 
pipe  dream.  A  plan,  hope,  or 
story,  having  no  foundation  in 
fact,  as  if  it  were  a  dream  caused 
by  smoking  opium.  Slang,  U.  S. 
plpe'ful,  n.  See  -ful. 
plpe'lesB,  a.  See  -less. 

Pipe  loop.  Harness  Making.  A 
long  narrow  loop  for  holding 
the  end  of  a  buckled  strap, 
pipe  major.  The  principal 
player  in  a  band  of  bagpipers, 
pipe'man.  n. ;  pi.  -men.  a  A  la¬ 
borer  or  workman  engaged  in 
laying  or  repairing  pipes,  etc. 


b  A  workman  in  charge  of  a 
pipe,  esp.  in  hydraulic  mining, 
pipe  metal.  An  alloy  of  tin  and 
lead,  sometimes  with  zinc,  for 
making  organ  nipes. 
pipe  money  Money  given  for 
pipe  playing.  Obs. 
pipe  plant  The  Indian  pipe, 
pipe  privet.  The  pipe  tree 
piper.  +  pepper. 
pip'er-ate.  a.  [L.  piperatus.) 
Peppery.  Obs 

pi-per'ic  (pY-pPr'Yk;  pT-),o.  Org. 
Chem.  Designating  a  crystalline 
monobasic  acid,  CigHjoO^  got 
by  boiling  piperine  with  alco¬ 
holic  potash,  etc. 
pip'er-idge  <pYp'Fr-Tj),  n.  a  Var. 
of  pepperidge.  b  The  bar¬ 
berry.  Dial.  Eng. 
plp'er-ine ( pTp'Fr-Tn ;  -Tn ),  plp'- 
er-i'tloua  (-Tsh'us),  a.  Peppery. 
Rare. 

pip'er-ly  (pTp'?r-lI),  a.  Of, 


resembling,  or  characteristic  of, 
a  piper  :  trivial  ;  worthless.  It. 
pip  er-o-va'tine  ( p  Y  p'F  r-0-v  a'- 
tln  ;  -ten  ;  1K4),  v  Also  -tin. 
Chem.  A  crystalline  substance 
in  the  leaves  of  Piper  ovatum. 
piper  urchin.  A  sea  urchin  of 
Cidaris  or  allied  genus,  having 
thick  tubular  spines  likened  to 
the  tubes  of  a  bagpipe  ;  esp., 
Dororidaris  papillata,  occur¬ 
ring  on  the  British  coasts, 
pip'er-y  (pYp'Pr-Y),  n.  [Carib 
hiberi ,  or  Bakairi  jnperi,  a  boat, 
generally  made  of  a  log.]  A 
long  narrow  raft  of  tree  trunks 
used  in  tropical  America.  Now 
Rare 

pi-per'y-lene  ( p  T-p  F  r'Y-1  e  n  ; 
pY-),  n.  [ piperidine  +  acet- 
gfene.]  Chem.  A  hydrocarbon, 
Cglls,  got  from  piperidine  and 
certain  of  its  derivatives, 
pipes  (  pTps),  n.  Scouring  rush . 


Pipes,  Tom  (pTps).  In  Smollett’s 
“  Peregrine  Pickle,”  nn  ex¬ 
tremely  taciturn  retired  boat¬ 
swain’s  mate,  who  lives  with 
Commodore  Trunnion  to  keep 
the  servants  in  order 

fipe'stap  pie  (pTp'stap'’!),  n. 

pipe  +  st apple,  dial,  form  of 
stopple .]  Scot.  4-  Dial.  Ena.  a 
A  pipestem  b  The  grass  Cyno- 
sunts  enstatus ,  whose  stiff  stalks 
are  used  tor  cle.-iimig  pipes, 
pi-pet'  Var.  of  pipette. 
pipe  tomahawk.  A  tomahawk 
with  a  hollow  handle  and  a  bowl 
in  the  head  to  use  as  a  pipe.  It 
was  used  esp.  in  formal  peace 
ceremonies. 

pipe  tree.  The  lilac  or  the  mock 
orange;  —  because  their  twigs 
were  formerly  used  for  pipe 
stems. 

pi  pette'.  r.  t.  To  convey  or 
draw  (off)  with  a  pipette. 


pipe  vein.  =  pipe,  10  b  (1). 

pipe  walker.  A  watchman  who 

patrols  a  pipe  line. 

pipe  work,  a  =  pipe,  n.,  10  b 

(1).  b  Piping  ;  pipes  collec- 

tivelv. 

pipe'worm',  n.  A  tubicolous 
worm.  Obs.  [pipy.  I 

pip 'ey  (pIp'T).  Erron.  var.  of| 
pip  fruit.  A  fruit  or  tree  whose 
seeds  are  commonly  called  pips, 
as  the  apple  or  pear, 
piphre.  n.  [F .pifre  (16th  cent.), 
It.  piffero,  pifero]  Fife.  Obs. 
pi'pi  (pe'pe),  n.  [Maori.-)  A 
bivalve  mollusk  ( Mesodesmano - 
vie-zelandise)  used  a6  food. 
New  Zealand 

pi'pi  ( pe'pe),  n.  The  astringent 
pods  of  Csesalpinia  paipse, 
sometimes  used  like  divi-divi 
for  tanning. 

Pip'i-dae  (pYp'l-de),  n.  pi.  [NL. 
See  Pipa.]  Zool.  The  family 


consisting  of  the  Surinam  toad, 
pip'i-ent.  a.  [L  pipiens,  p.  pr.) 
Piping  ;  chirping.  Obs 
Pip'i-le  (pYp'Y-le),  n.  [NL. ; 
cf.  L .  pipilare  to  chirp.]  Zool. 
A  genus  of  large  crested  South 
American  guans  known  as  pip¬ 
ing  guans. 

Pip'i-lo  (-15),  n.  Zobl.  A  genus 
of  American  fringilline  birds, 
thetowhees,o_f  terrestrial  habit, 
pi-pi'ri  (pP-pe're).  n.  [Sp.]  Any 
of  several  West  Indian  flycatch¬ 
ers  ;  esp.,  the  grav  kingbird, 
pip'is-trel',  pipis  trelle'  (pYp'- 
Ys-trSl'),  ii.  [F.  pipistrelle.  It. 
pipistrello.  J  A  bat  of  the  genus 
Pipistrellus,  esp.  the  brown 
species  (P.  pipistrellus) 

Pij)  is-trel'lus  (-trFl'us),  n. 
[NL.l  Zobl.  A  genus  of  very 
small  vespertilionine  bats  of  the 
Old  and  New  Worlds.  They 
have  a  blunt  tragus  and  34  teeth. 
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American  Pipit  (Anthus 
pensilvanicus). 


They  resemble  the  true  larks  in  habit,  colors,  and  the  long 
hind  claw,  and,  like  them,  sing 
on  the  wing.  Hence  they  are 
often  called  (Marks.  The  com¬ 
mon  titlark,  or  meadow  pipit  (A. 
jyratensis),  the  tree  pipit  (A.  tri- 
vialis),  and  the  rock  pipit  (A. 
obscurus)  are  well-known  Eu¬ 
ropean  species.  The  common 
American  pipit  (A.  pens  (Irani - 
cus)  is  widely  distributed.  The 
species  A.  spragueii  is  found 
chiefly  on  the  Great  Plains, 
pip'kln  (pYp'kYn),  n.  [Perh. 
dim.  of  pipe  acask.]  1.  A  small 
earthen  pot,  usually  one  having  a  horizontal  handle. 

2.  A  piggin. 

Pip  'pa  (pip'd  ;  It •  pep'pa),  n.  The  light-hearted  heroine  of 
Browning’s  drama  “  Pip  pa  Passes,”  a  poor  Italian  silk-fac¬ 
tory  girl.  Her  innocent  singing  is  a  cause  of  great  good 
to  persons  seemingly  least  susceptible  to  her  influence, 
pip'pin  (pip'Tn),  n.  [ME.  pipin,  pepin,  a  seed,  fr.  F.  pe¬ 
pin,  pepin  ;  orig.  uncert.  Cf.  pip  a  seed.]  1.  A  seed. 
=  2d  pip,  2.  Obs. 

2.  a  A  seedling  apple,  b  Any  of  numerous  varieties  of 
apple  ;  as,  the  fall  pippin ,  Newtown  pippin,  etc. 

Pi'pra  (pi'prd ;  plp'rd),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  mtrpa  a  wood¬ 
pecker.]  Zo'dl.  a  The  genus  of  birds  containing  the  typi¬ 
cal  manakinR.  b  [J.  c.]  A  manakin. 

Pip'ri-d®  (pTp'rT-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.]  Zo’dl.  The  family  of 
birds  consisting  of  the  manakins.  It  is  sometimes  treated 
as  a  subfamily,  called  Pi-pri'nae  (pT-pri'ne),  of  the  Co- 
tingidae.  —  pi'prine  (pl'prln  ;  pip'- ;  -rTn),  a. 
pip  sis'se-wa  (pYp-sis'e-wa),  n.  [From  American  Indian.] 
Any  evergreen  pyrolaceous  herb  of  the 

fenus  ChimaphUa,  esp.  C.  umbellata. 
ts  astringent  leaves  have  been  used  as 
a  tonic  ana  diuretic. 

Pip-torn'er  is  (pYp-t5m'er-Ys),  n.  [NL.] 

Bot.  A  large  genus  of  Australian  faba- 
ceous  undershrubs  distinguished  by  the 
5-par  ted  calyx  and  2-seeded  pod.  They 
have  small  yellow  flowers  and  various 
types  of  foliage,  some  having  only  phyl- 
lodia,  others  needlelike  leaves,  etc. 

P.  scoparia  is  called  dogwood. 
pip'y  (pip'T),  a.  1.  Like  a  pipe ;  hol¬ 
low-stemmed,  tubular,  etc. 

2.  Having  pipes. 

3.  Piping;  whistling;  shrill. 

4.  Given  to  weeping.  Colloq. 
pl'quan  cy  (pe'kdn-sY),  n.  [See  pi¬ 
quant.]  1.  State  of  being  piquant; 
pungency ;  raciness. 

2.  Sharpness  or  severity.  Obs. 
pl'quant  (pe'kant),  a.  [F.,  Pipsissewa  (ChimaphUa  um- 
p.  pr.  of  piquer  to  prick  or  be l lata) 

sting.  See  pique,  v.]  1.  Piercing;  stinging;  esp.,  cut¬ 

ting  to  the  feelings  ;  bitter  ;  as,  piquant  taunts  Archaic. 
2.  Stimulating  to  the  taste;  giving  zest;  tart;  sharp; 
pungent ;  as,  a  piquant  sauce.  Also  fig. ;  as,  a  piquant 
anecdote.  “  The  slightly  piquant  nose.”  Hawthorne. 
Syn.  —  See  pungent. 

pique  (pek),  n.  [F.  pic.  Cf.  piquet.]  In  piquet,  the 
making  by  one  player  of  thirty  points  in  hand  and  play  be¬ 
fore  the  other  player  scores.  It  counts  thirty  additional, 
pique,  n.  [F.,  fr.  piquer.  See  pique,  v.]  1.  A  quarrel  or 

mutual  animosity  ;  a  strife.  Obs.  or  R. 

2.  A  feeling  of  hurt,  vexation,  or  resentment,  awakened 
by  a  slight  or  injury  ;  esp.,  irritation  due  to  wounded  pride. 

Wars  had  arisen  .  .  .  upon  a  personal  pique.  De  (Juincey 
Syn.  — Offense,  irritation,  displeasure,  resentment.— 
Pique,  umbrage  agree  in  the  idea  of  offense  taken ;  neither 
word  suggests  malevolence.  Pique  denotes  a  quick  and 
often  transient  feeling  of  resentment,  due  esp.  to  wounded 
vanity  ;  umbrage  is  properly  a  sense  of  being  overshadowed 
or  slighted  (see  etymd  ;  but  the  word  commonly  suggests 
little  more  than  ruffled  pride  or  jealous  suspicion ;  as, 
“  When  the  wanton  heroine  chooses  to  .  .  .  flirt  with  Sir 
Harry  or  the  Captain,  the  hero,  in  a  pique ,  goes  off  and 
makes  love  to  somebody  else”  ( Thackeray );  “With  the 
first  look  he  had  already  entered  himself  as  a  rival.  It 
was  a  good  deal  in  pique,  it  was  a  little  for  revenge  ” 
( Stevenson );  cf.  “Your  formality  might  look  like  being 
piqued  at  my  negligence”  ( T .  Gray)',  “I  should  be  very 
loath  to  give  the  least  umbrage  or  offense  by  what  I  have 
said”  (Swift)',  “Marcia  took  umbrage  at  his  sarcasms” 
(T.  Hardy);  “She  knows  also  how  to  ‘take  umbrage,'1 
which  is  something  that  I  never  knew  any  one  else  to  take 
outside  of  a  book  ”  (0.  Wister).  See  resentment,  pridex  v. 
pique  of  honor  or  honour,  an  issue  in  which  honor  is  in¬ 
volved  ;  a  point  of  honor.  Obs. 
pique,  v.  t. ;  piqued  (pekt) ;  pi'quing  (pe'kYng).  [F.  pi¬ 
quer.  Cf.  pike  a  weapon,  pike  a  sharp  point.]  1.  To  an¬ 
ger  by  wounding  the  pride  of  ;  to  nettle  ;  irritate  ;  offend. 

Pique  her,  and  soothe  in  turn.  Byron 


2.  To  excite  to  action  by  causing  resentment,  jealousy,  or 
other  passion  ;  to  stimulate  ;  to  prick  ;  as,  to  pique  ambi¬ 
tion,  or  curiosity  ;  to  pique  one  to  effort. 

3.  To  pride  or  value  ;  —  used  reflexively. 

Men  .  .  .  pique  themselves  upon  their  skill.  Locke. 
Syn.  — Offend,  displease,  irritate,  annoy,  provoke,  fret, 
nettle,  sting  ;  goad,  stimulate.  See  excite,  pride,  v. 
pique  (pek),  v.  i.  To  cause  annoyance  or  irritation. 
pi-qu6'  (pe-ka'),  n.  [F.,  p.  p.  of  piquer  to  prick.]  1.  A 
ribbed  or  raised-figured  cotton  fabric,  used  as  a  dress  goods, 
and  for  vestings,  etc. 

2.  Inlay,  as  in  tortoise  shell,  metal,  or  the  like, 
pi  quet'  (pe-kgt' ;  pTk'gt),  n.  [F.  ;  cf.  pic  pique,  a  term 
used  in  the  game ;  orig.  uncert.  Cf.  peak  a  mountain ; 
pique,  n.  &  v.;  pike  a  point;  picket.]  A  game  at  cards 
played  by  two.  The  cards  from  two  to  six  are  excluded, 
pi  queur'  (pe'kfir'),  n.  [F.]  1.  A  huntsman. 

2.  A  servant  who  runs  before  a  carriage  to  clear  the  way. 

3.  An  attendant  in  charge  of  the  hounds  in  a  hunt.  Rare. 
pi'ra-cy  (pi'ra-sY),  n.  ;  pi.  -cies  (-siz).  [LL.  piralia,  Gr. 

7rccpaT€ta.  See  pirate.]  1.  Law.  At  the  common  law, 
robbery  on  the  high  seas  ;  an  act  of  depredation  animo  fu- 
randi  committed  on  the  high  seas  that  would  if  committed 
on  the  land  amount  to  a  felony,  or  such  an  act  committed 
on  unappropriated  lands  by  a  descent  from  the  sea  or  using 
the  sea  as  a  basis  of  operations.  In  international  law,  in 
general,  any  act  or  practice  of  violence  or  depredation  such 
as  would  be  felonious  if  done  ashore  committed  upon  the 
high  seas  by  one  not  acting  under  the  authority  of  a  politi¬ 
cally  organized  community,  or  such  an  act  or  practice  so 
committed  upon  unappropriated  lands  by  a  descent  from 
the  sea.  Some  authors  (as  Woolsey  and  Hall)  consider  that 
an  act  may  be  piracy  when  committed  within  the  jurisdic¬ 
tion  of  a  state  if  it  be  done  by  descent  from  the  sea  or  with 
the  sea  as  the  basis  of  operations. 

2.  Any  unauthorized  appropriation  and  reproduction  of 
another’s  production,  invention,  or  conception ;  literary 
or  artistic  theft  ;  specif.,  “Sometimes  used,  in  a  quasi- 
figurative  sense,  of  violation  of  copyright ;  but  for  this,  in¬ 
fringement  is  the  correct  and  preferable  term.”  Abbott. 
pi  ra'gua  (pl-ra'gwa;  -rSg'vvd),  n.  [Sp.  Cf.  pirogue.] 
Navi,  a  A  canoe  made  of  a  hollowed  tree  trunk  ;  a  dugout. 
b  A  dugout  widened  by  cutting  in  two  and  inserting 
planks  in  the  bottom  and  at  the  ends,  c  A  two-masted, 
flat-bottomed  boat,  undecked  except  sometimes  at  the  ends, 
pi'rate  (pl'rat),  n.  [L.pirata,  Gr.  7retpaT>?9,  from  making 
attempts  or  attacks  on  ships,  fr.  ireipav  to  attempt,  under¬ 
take,  neipa  an  attempt,  trial ;  akin  to  E. peril:  cf.  F.  pi¬ 
rate.  See  peril.]  1.  A  robber  or  freebooter  on  the  high 
seas  ;  one  who  commits  or  practices  piracy. 

2.  An  armed  ship  or  vessel  which  sails,  without  a  legal 
commission,  to  be  employed  in  piracy. 

3.  Loosely,  a  plunderer  or  marauder.  Rhet.  or  Poetic. 

4.  An  infringer  of  the  law  of  copyright. 

5.  An  omnibus  which  invades  the  usual  routes  of  other 

omnibuses,  or  which  overcharges  or  mistreats  its  passen¬ 
gers  ;  also,  its  driver.  Colloq.,  Eng.  Oxf.  E.  I). 

pi'rate,  v.  i.  ;  pi'rat-ed  (-rat-Sd) ;  pi'rat-ing  (-rat-Tng). 
[Cf.  F.  pirater.]  To  play  the  pirate  ;  to  commit  piracy  ; 
to  practice  robbery  on  the  high  seas, 
pi'rate,  v.  t.  1.  To  commit  piracy  upon. 

2.  To  take  or  appropriate  as  by  piracy  ;  specif.,  to  pub¬ 
lish,  as  books  or  writings,  without  proper  authority. 

They  advertised  they  would  jtirate  his  edition.  Pope. 
pi-rat'ic  (pi-rXt'Yk)  )  a.  [L.  piraticus,  Gr.  neipariKos  :  cf. 
pi-rat'i-cal  (-Y-kal)  t  F.  piratique.)  Of,  pertaining  to,  like, 
or  characteristic  of,  a  pirate  or  piracy  ;  acquired  by,  or 
practicing,  piracy.  —  pi-rat'i-cal  ly.  adv. 
pi  ri-pi'ri  (pe're-pe're ;  colloq.  pir'Y-pYr'Y),  n.  [Maori. 
Cf.  biddy-bid.]  a  Any  of  various  rosaceous  weeds  of  the 
genus  Acsena,  bearing  burrs  covered  with  hooked  bristles. 
New  Zealand,  b  The  white  mapau.  Australia,  c  A  fra¬ 
grant  Asiatic  and  Australasian  herb  ( Haloragis  micran- 
tha) ;  —  commonly,  erroneously,  pirijiri.  Tasmania. 
Pl-rith'o-tis  (pI-rTth'$-«s),  n.  [L.,  fr.  Gr.  Ileiptfloo?.]  Gr. 
Myth.  A  king  of  the  Lapitlue,  who  became  a  bosom  friend 
of  Theseus.  He  first  married  Hippodamia.  See  Lapith.'e. 
After  her  death  he  attempted,  with  the  aid  of  Theseus,  to 
carry  off  Persephone  from  Hades,  but  the  two  were  bound 
to  a  rock  by  Pluto,  Theseus  alone  being  eventually  released, 
pirl  (pfirl),i\  t.  [Orig.  uncert.  Cf.  purl.]  Chiefly  Scot. 
cl*  Dial.  Eng.  a  To  twist  or  twine,  as  hair  in  making 
fishing  lines,  b  To  spin,  as  a  top  ;  to  cause  to  revolve, 
pirn  ( pfirn  ;  Scot,  atso  pirn), n.  [Orig.  uncert.]  A  quill  or 
reed  on  which  thread  or  yarn  is  wound  ;  a  bobbin  ;  also, 
the  wound  yarn  on  a  weaver’s  shuttle  ;  also,  anything  like 
a  reel,  esp.  the  reel  of  a  fishing  rod.  Scot,  cl*  Dial.  Eng. 
pirn,  n.  A  twitch  or  ring  for  a  refractory  animal’s  nose, 
pi  rogue'  (pY-rog'),  n.  [Carib  piragua:  cf.  F.  pirogue , 
Sp.  piragua.]  Naut.  a  A  dugout  canoe;  loosely,  any 
canoelike  boat,  b  =  piragua  c. 

Pi'ro-plas'ma  (pi'ro-plSz'ma ;  -plSs'ma),  n.  [Prob.  L. 


pirum  pear  -j-  plasma.  See  plasma.]  Zo'dl.  A  genus  of 
parasitic  protozoans,  usually  included  in  the  Sporozoa, 
which  live  in  the  blood  of  various  animals  and  often  cause 
disease.  P.  bigeminum  is  the  cause  of  Texas  fever,  which 
is  introduced  into  cattle  by  the  bite  of  ticks  of  the  genus 
Margaropus  (annul atus.  australis,  dccoloratus,  and  micro- 
plus)  and  by  Ixodes  ricmus.  P.  ovis  causes  a  similar  dis¬ 
ease  in  sheep,  P.  equi  in  horses,  P.  can  is  in  dogs,  and  P. 
parvum  another  disease  in  cattle  (in  South  Africa), 
pir  ou  ette'  (pi r'db-St'),  n.  [F.;  orig.  uncert.;  cf.  It.  piro- 
lo,  pirone,  peg.]  1  A  whirling  or  turning  on  the  toes. 

2.  Man.  The  whirling  about  of  a  horse, 
pir  ou  ette',  v.  t. ;  pir/ou-et'ted  (-St'Sd) ;  pir'ou-et'tino. 
[F.  p irou etter.]  To  perform  a  pirouette  ;  to  whirl  as  in  a 
pirouette.  —  pir  ou  et'ter  (-er),  n. 

Pir'u  la  (pTr'do-ld),  ?i.  [NL.,  dim.  fr. 

L.  pirum  pear;  —  from  the  shape.] 

Zo'dl.  A  genus  of  tienioglossate  gastro- 1 
pods,  of  warm  seas,  having  a  pyriform  I 
shell  with  a  short  spire  and  thin  lip.  ’ 

Pi'san  (pe'z&u),  a.  Of  or  pert,  to  Pisa. 

—  n.  A  native  or  inhabitant  of  Pisa, 
pis'ca-ry  (pYs'ka-rY),  n. ;  j >/.  -ries 

(-rlz).  [L.  piscarius  relating  to  fishes 

or  to  fishing,  fr.  piscis  a  fish.]  1.  Law. 

The  right  or  privilege  of  fishing  in  an¬ 
other  man’s  waters  ;  —  now  in  phrase 
common  of  piscanj. 

2.  A  fishing  place  ;  a  fishery, 
pis  ca-tol'o  gy  (pYs'kd-t51'6-jY),  n.  [L. 
piscari ,  piscatus,  to  fish  -}-  -logy."] 

Science  of  fishing, 
pis-ca'tor  (pYs-kii't<Jr),  v.  [L.]  A  fisherman  ;  an  angler, 
pis  ca-to'ri  al  (pYs'ka-to'rY-fil ;  201),  a.  [See  piscatory.] 
Of  or  pert,  to  fishes  or  fishing.  —  pis'ca-to'ri-al-ly,  adv. 
pis'ca-to  ry  (pTs'ka-to-rl),  a.  [L.  piscatorius ,  fr.  piscator 
a  fisherman,  fr.  piscari  to  fish,  fr.  piscis  a  fish.  See  fish 
the  animal.]  1.  Piscatorial ;  living  by  fishing. 

2.  Erroneously  used  for  piscine.  Oxf.  E.  D. 

Pis'ces  (pYs'ez),  n.  pi  ;  gen.  Piscium  (pTsh'T-ihn).  [L., 
fishes.]  1.  A stron.  a  A  zodiacal  constellation  directly 
south  of  Cassiopeia,  beyond  Andromeda;  the  Fish  or  Fishes. 
It  includes  the  first  point  of  Aries,  which  is  the  vernal  equi¬ 
noctial  point,  b  The  twelfth  sign  of  the  zodiac.  See  sign. 
2.  Zo'dl.  A  class  of  vertebrates,  variously  limited,  in  old 
classifications  containing  not  only  all  the  fishes,  but  the 
cyclostomes  and  lancelets.  The  last  two  groups  are  now 
universally  excluded,  and  most  recent  classifications  also 
exclude  certain  peculiar  groups  of  fossil  fishes  (theOstra- 
cophori  and  Arthrodira),  leaving  the  class  Pisces  to  con¬ 
sist  of  the  subclasses  Elasmobranchii  (sharks  and  rays) 
and  Teleostomi  (ganoids,  bony  fishes,  and  sometimes  the 
dipnoans,  though  the  last  are  often  ranked  as  a  separate 
subclass).  The  Elasmobranchii  and  Teleostomi  are  now 
raised  to  the  rank  of  classes  by  many  authorities.  Pisces  be¬ 
ing  abandoned,  or  made  equiv.  to  Teleostomi  (which  see), 
pis'ci-cap  ture  (pYs'Y-kXp'tur),  n.  [L.  piscis  fish  -|-  E. 
capture.]  Taking  of  fishes,  as  by  angling.  —  pis  ci-cap'- 
tur-ist  (  kjp'tjr-ist),  n .  Both  Humorous  or  Affected. 
pls'ci-cul  ture  (-kiil'tur),  n.  [L.  piscis  fish  -f-  E.  cul¬ 
ture.]  Fish  culture.  —  pis'ci-cul'tur-al  (-kfil't$r-31),  a. 

—  pis  cl  cul'tur  al  ly,  adv.  —  pis'cl cul'tur-ist,  n. 
pis'ci-form  (pis'I-fdrm),  a.  [L.  piscis  fish  -form.] 

Shaped  like  a  fish. 

pis-ci'na  (pl-sl'nd  ;  pY-se'-),  n.  [L.,  a  cistern,  tank,  basin, 
fishpond,  fr.  piscis  a  fish.]  1.  Chiefly  Rom.  Antiq.  An  ar¬ 
tificial  reservoir  or  tank  ;  specif. :  a  A  fishpond,  b  A 
small  reservoir  in  an  aqueduct  system,  c  A  swimming 
tank,  esp.  one  with  cold  water  in  a  bath. 

2.  Eccl.  A  stone  basin  with  a  drain  used  by  the  priest  in 
washing  his  hands  before  the  celebration  of  the  Eucharist 
and  at  the  recitation  of  the  lavabo  during  the  celebration, 
pls'cine  (pYs'Iu  ;  -Yn;  184,  277),  a.  [L. piscis  a  fish.]  Zool. 
Of  or  pertaining  to,  or  like,  a  fish  or  fishes. 

II  Pis'cis  Aus-tra'lis  (pTs'Ys  fis-tra'IYs)  )  gen.  Piscis  Aus- 
Pis'cis  Aus-tri'nus  ipis'Isfis-tri'nMs)  )  tralis  or  Aus- 
trini  (6s-tri'nl).  [L.,  Southern  Fish.]  Astron.  A  southern 
constellation  adjoining  Aquarius  on  the  south ;  the  South¬ 
ern  Fish.  It  contains  the  bright  star  Fomalhaut. 

II  Pis'cis  Vo'lans  (vo'ISnz) ;  gen.  Piscis  Volantis  (vft- 
15n'tY8).  [L.,  Flying  Fish.]  Astron.  A  small  southern 

constellation,  adjoining  Argo  (Carina)  on  the  south  ;  the 
Flying  Fish  ;  —  now  generally  known  as  Volans. 
pls-clv'o  rous  (pl-sYv'o-rtfs),  a.  [L.  piscis  a  fish  -f-  -w- 
rous.]  Zo'dl.  Feeding  on  fish. 

II  pPs6'  (pe'za' ;  pe'za),  n.  [F.  pise,  fr.  piser  to  stamp, 
pound,  L.  pisare.]  Arch.  A  kind  of  building,  done  with 
stiff  earth  or  clay  rammed  in  between  molds.  Cf.  taha. 
Pis'gah(pYz'gd),  n.  [Heb.  Pisgdh,  lit.  prob.  cleft.]  Bib. 
The  mountain,  or  mountain  top,  east  of  the  north  end  of 
the  Dead  Sea,  from  which  Moses  viewed  the  Promised 
Land  just  before  his  death  ;  —  used  allusively  chiefly  in 
phrases  ;  as,  Pisgah  prospect  ;  Pisgah  sight;  Pisgah  view. 


plple.  +  PEOPLE. 

pip'lesa,  a.  See  -less. 
pipling  4*  pippling. 
pipowaer.  piepoudre. 
pip'pa  la  (pTp'd-ld).  Var.  of 

PIPAL. 

plppe.  4*  pip.  [from  the  pip. | 
pipped  (ptpt),  «.  Suffering | 
pip  pcr-idge.  Var.  of  peppkk- 

IDGE. 

pip 'pin-face',  n.  A  Bmooth, 
round,  red  face.  —  pip'p  in¬ 
faced  (-fast'),  a. 
pippin  file.  See  file,  tool, 
pip 'pin-squire  ,  n.  =  apple- 
squire.  Obs. 
pip-ni'ree.  Var.  of  pi  pir 
pip'Dle,  v.  t.  To  murmur, 
wind  or  rippling  water. 

Pip 'pul  (pep'dl),  or  pippul  tree. 
\  ar.  Of  PIPAL,  PIPAL  TREK, 
pip'pv,  a.  Full  of  pips, 
plp'ridge.  +peppkkmk;k. 
plpt,  p.  a.  [Prob.  p.  p.  of  a  v. 
pip,  of  imitative  origin.  1 
Cracked.  Obs. 

pi 'pul  (pe'pwl),  or  pipul  tree. 
\  ar.  Of  PIPAL,  PIPAL  TREE, 
piqu-.  For  various  forms  in 
piqu-,  see  those  in  pick-. 
pi'aua-ble  (pe'kd-b’l),  «.  Ca¬ 
pable  of  being  piqued.  Rare. 
pl'quance  (pe'kdns),  n.  Pi¬ 
quancy.  Rare. 
pi'quant-ly,  adv.  of  piquant. 
pi'qu&nt-ness.  n.  Piquancy. 


s  the 


Obs. 


pique  (pek).  Erron.  for  peak. 
piaue.  n.  =  pica,  craving.  Obs 
pi'que  (pe'ka  ;  pek),  n.  [Amer. 
Sp.,  fr.  Quichua  piki.)  a  =  1st 
jiGGEK.  b  Any  of  various  ticks, 
pique  (pek),  v.  t.  Sr  i .  Piquet.  To 
win  a  pique  from  ;  to  score  a 

rique. 

pi'qud'  (pe'ka'),  a.  [F.]  Lit., 
pricked  ;  specif.:  a  Designating 
a  lapped  seam  in  a  kid  gtove.  b 
Music.  =  spiccato.  c  Inlaid, 
piqued.  +  peaked. 
piquet.  *f*  picket.  [0bs.| 
pi-quet',n.  A  kindof  carnation.) 
pi-quette'  (pt-kft'),  n.  [F.j 
See  PETIOTIZATION. 
pi-qui'a  oil  (pP-ke'd).  [Braz. 
piquia,  the  tree.]  See  o  i  l. 
Table  I.  [pikeman.  Obs.  | 

pi-quier'  (pY-ker'),  n.  [F.]  A| 
pir.  +  PEEK,  PIRR. 

Sir  (per),  n.  [Hind.  pTr.]  A 
Iohammedan  saint  or  spiritual 
guide  ;  also,  his  tomb. 

Pi'ra  (pl'rd).  Bib. 
pirace,  r.  t.  &•  i.  To  pirate.  Obs. 
pi-rai'  (pp-rl').  Var.  of  pikaya. 
Pi'ram  (pl'rdm).  Bib. 
pi-ram 'e-ter  (p  I-r  a  m'C-tg  r). 
'  ar.  of  PEIRAMETER. 
j  pir  amis,  pyramid. 
pi-ra'nha  (pp-ran'vii).  Var.  of 

PIKAYA. 

!  pirate  bird.  A  jaeger  gull. 

I  pirate  fish.  A  hagfieh. 


pi'rate-ly,  a.  Piratical.  Ohs.  Jr  R . 

fi'rate-ry,  n.  Also  pi'rat-ry. 
F.  piratene. \  Piracy.  Rare. 
pi 'rat-ess  (pl'rfit-gs),  n.  A  fe¬ 
male  pirate. 

Pir'a-thon  (pYr'd-thfin).  Bib 
Pir'a-thon-ite  (-It).  I.ib. 

?i'rat-ism  (p  T'r  ft  t-T  z’m).  ti. 

‘iracy.  Rare.  [Ohs.  | 

pi-rat'ous-ly,  adv.  Piratical  ly .  | 
pi-ra'ya  (pe-rii'ya),  n.  JTupi 
piranha,  contr.  fr.  pird  fish  -4- 
qanha  tooth  ;  i.  e.,  toothed  fish.] 
A  cnribe  (fish), 
pirck.  +  perk. 
pire.  +  PEAR,  PERRY,  pier. 
pire  (per),  v.  i.  [ME.  piren  :  cf. 
LG.  jnVen.]  To  gaze  ;  to  peer. 
Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 
piriawe.  +  pariah. 
pir'ie.  4*  perry,  PIRRY. 
pi  ri-ji'ri,  n.  See  piripiri  c. 
pi  ri-ri'gua  (pe'rf-re'gwii),  n. 
[Guarani.]  A  South  American 
cuekoolike  bird  ( Guira  gnira). 
pirk.  Obs.  or  Scot.  var.  of  perk. 
pirl  (pGrl  ;  pYrl).  Obs.  or  Scot 
dial.  Eng.  var.  of  purl. 
pirl'i-cue  (pYr'IY-kO).  Var.  of 
PURLICUE.  Scot. 
pirl'ie  (pGr'lY),  n.  Anything 
small,  esp.  the  little  finger.  Scot. 
pirl'ie  (pfir'lY),  n.  Also  pirl 'ie- 
pig'.  A  money  box.  Scot. 
pir'lle-cue.  Var.  of  puklicue. 
pirned  (pGrnd  ;  pYrnd),  a.  Bro¬ 


caded  or  striped  in  colors.  Scot. 
plrn'le.plrn'y(pQr'nY;  pYr'-),n. 
A  little  pirn,  or  bobbin.  Scot. 
pirn'ie,  pirn'y,  n.  A  woolen 
nightcap,  usually  striped.  Scot. 
pirn'ie.  pirn'y,  a.  Striped  with 
different  colors.  Scot.  Oaf.E.D. 
pirogua.  +  PIRAGUA, 
pi-rol'  (pg-rfil'),  n.  [G.]  The 
golden  oriole. 

Pir'o-la.  Var.  of  Pyrola. 
Piro-la'ce-se  (pYr'o-la'sg-e). 
Var.  of  Pyrolace.e.  —  pir'o- 
la'ceous  (-shtfs),  a. 
piromancye.  pyromancy. 
pir/o-pla8-mo'si8  (nYr'C-plUz- 
I  mo'sls),  n.  [NL.]  Infestation 
I  with  protozoa  of  the  genus  Pi- 
|  roplasma.  [fish.  Obs.  | 

pirot.  n.  A  kind  of  long  shell-1 
pirr  (  pYr  ;  pfr),  n.  [Imitative 
1  of  the  bird's  cry.]  A  tern  or 
|  small  gull.  Brit. 
pirre.  perrie,  perry. 
pirre,  n.  Asthma.  Obs. 
pirrichius.  +  pyrrhic,  n.,  2. 
pirr'ie.  pirr'y  (pYr'Y),  n.  [Cf. 
Scot,  pirr  a  gentle  breeze.]  A 
blast  of  wind  ;  gust  ;  squall. 
Ohs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 
pirr '-maw  ,  n.  [pirr  a  tern  -f 
maic  a  gull.]  A  tern.  Brit. 
pir'ry.  f  perry,  pear  tree. 
Pi'rus.  var.  of  Pybcs. 
pirwike.  ^  periwig. 

1  piry.  +  perry. 


pi'sa,  n.  A  Pisan  dagger.  Obs. 
pi-sa'ca  (pf-sa'chd),  n.  [Skr. 
pigdea .]  1.  Hindu  Myth.  A  de¬ 
mon  of  the  vilest  class  ;  a  fiend. 
2.  [cap.)  A  group  of  Indie  lan¬ 
guages  including  Shina,  Kho- 
war,  and  KafirL 

pl-Ba'chee  (-che),  n.  [Skr.  pi¬ 
quet.)  A  kind  of  she  demon;  the 
spirit  of  one  who  has  met  with 
a  violent  death  ;  also,  one  of  the 
storms  called  devils.  India. 
jl  pis  al'ler'  (pe'-za'la').  [F.J 
Lit.,  to  go  worst ;  the  worst  that 
can  happen;  also,  a  last  resource, 
pi  sane.  n.  [ME.  pesane,  pisan, 
pusane,  prob.  fr.  OF.  pisain ,  a., 
of  Pisa.]  Piece  of  armor  for  the 
neck  and  upper  choRt.  Obs. 

II  pi-sang'  (pY-skng'),  n.,  pisang 
fig.  [Malav.]  Annnana. 

Fis'as-phalt.  -phal'tum  (pYs'fis- 
al'tum).  Vars.  of  pissasphalt. 
pi'say  (pe'za).  Var.  of  Pisfi. 
^is'ea^ry,  n.  [L.  piscarius.)  A 
fisher  or  fishmonger.  Obs. 
pis'ca-ry,  a.  [L.  piscarius.)  Of 
or  pert,  to  a  piscary  or  fishing. 
Obs.  &c  R •  [peshcush.  I 

pis'casli  (pes'kush).  Var.  of| 
pis-ca'tion  (pYs-ka'shun),  n. 
[Iv.  /liscatio,  fr.  piscaiH  to  fish.] 
Fishing  ;  fishery.  Obs.  or  R. 
pis  ca-to'ri-al-ist  (pYs'kd-tS'rY- 
al-Yst  ;  201),  n.  An  angler. 
pi8'ca-to'ri-an  (-dn),  a.  Pisca¬ 


torial.  —  n.  Angler.  [catory.l 
pis  ca-to'ri-ous  (  rY-i7s),  a.  Pis-| 
pis'ea-to-ry.  n.  A  literary  work 
portraying  piscatory  life.  Obs. 
piscence.  +  puissance. 
pisch.  pish;  piss;  PITCH,  a 
substance. 

Pis'ci-an  (pYsh'Y-dn),  n.  As¬ 
tron.  A  star  having  a  spectrum 
resembling  that  of  the  brighter 
stars  in  the  constellation  Pisces. 

fds'ci-cle,  n.  [L .  pisciculus.)  A 
ittlefish.  Obs. 

pis-cic'o-lous  (pY-BYk'b-lws),  a- 
|1^.  piscis  HbIi  4-  -coZoms.]  Zool. 
Parasitic  on  fishes. 

Pis'cid  (pYs'Yd).  n.  [Pisces  4- 
lst-u/.J  Astron.  Any  of  a  shower 
of  meteors  whose  radiant  lies  in 
the  constellation  Pisces. 
Pis-cld'l  a  ( pY-std'Y-d),  n.  [NL. 
See  Pisces  ;  -cide.]  Bot.  Syn- 
of  Ichthyomethia. 
pis  cl  fau'na  (pYs'Y-fd'nd),  n. 
[NL.  See  Pisces;  fauna.] 
The  fishes  of  a  given  region, 
pis'ci-nal  (pYs'Y-ndl),  a.  [Cf. 
L.  piscinalis  of  a  bath.]  Pert,  to 
a  piscina.  R.  [=  piscina. | 
pis'eine  (pYs'Yn  ;  pY-sen'),  n.| 
piscod.  4  peasecod. 
pis-co8e',  a.  [L.  piscosus.] 
Fishy.  Obs.  Sf  R. 
pis'cu-lent,  a.  [L. pisculentns.] 
Abounding  in  fish.  Obs. 
pise.  4  piece,  pize. 


ale,  senate,  care,  ftm,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofa  ;  eve,  event,  €nd,  recent,  maker;  ice,  ill;  old,  6bey,  orb,  5dd,  soft,  connect ;  use,  unite,  urn,  iip,  circiis,  menu ; 
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PITCH 


pish  (pTsh),  interj.  ct*  n.  An  exclamation  of  contempt, 
pish,  v.  i.  To  say  pish  ;  to  express  contempt, 
pish,  v.  t.  Tosay  pish  to ;  to  dismiss,  reject,  or  the  like, 
by  saying  pish  ;  as,  he  pished  away  these  arguments, 
pl'siform  (pi'sT-fQrm),  a.  [L.  pi  sum  pea  -f-  -form.]  1.  Like 
a  pea  or  peas  in  size  and  shape  ;  as,  pisiform  iron  ore. 

2.  Anat.  <Sc  Zodl.  Designating  a  sesamoid  bone  on  the  ulnar 
side  of  the  carpus,  present  in  some  vertebrates,  as  in  many 
mammals,  including  man,  and  in  crocodiles.  In  man  it  ar¬ 
ticulates  only  with  the  cuneiform.  —  n.  The  pisiform  bone. 
Pis  is  trat'i-daB  (pis' T  s-trSt'T -de),  or  Pis  is-trat'ids  ( - 1 dz ) , 
n.  pi.  [L.  Pisistralidae ,  fr.  Or.  neururrpartSai.]  Or. 
Hist.  The  sons  and  successors  of  Pisistratus  (b.  c.  605-527), 
—  Hippias  and  Hipparchus.  Cf.  Alcmasonid,®. 
pis'mire/  (pls'mir'),  n.  [piss -{-mire  ant ;  —  from  the  smell 
of  an  ant  hill.]  An  ant,  or  emmet. 

pl'SO-lite  (pl'so-lite  ;  piz'o-),  n.  [Gr.  iriaop  pea  -J — lite .] 
Geol .  A  limestone  composed  of  globular  concretions  about 
the  size  of  a  pea.  Cf.  oolite.  —  pi  so-lit'ic  (  llt'Tk),  a. 
Pi-SO'ni  a  (pI-so'nT-a),  n.  [NL.,  after  Willem  Pison  (1611- 
78),  Dutch  botanist.]  Bot.  A  large  genus  of  tropical  nyc- 
taginiaceoiiB,  often  thorny,  trees  and  shrubs,  having  small 
dioecious  apetalous  flowers  with  6-lOexserted  stamens  and 
hard  or  stony  fruits.  P.  oblumta  of  southern  Florida  and 
the  West  Indies  is  called  beef  wood  or  corkwood. 
piss  (pts),  v.  t.  ct*  i.  ;  pissed  (pist) ;  piss'ing.  [ME.  pissen , 
F. pisser,  OF.  pissier ;  akin  to  It.  pisciare  ;  perh.  fr.  an  ono¬ 
matopoeic  interjection.]  To  urinate  ;  to  urinate  in  or  on. 
Now  Vulgar. 

piss,  n.  Urine.  Noiv  Vulgar. 

pis'sas-phalt  (pTs'5s-f51t),  n.  [ L.pissasphaltus ,  Gr.  niaaa- 
(T^oAto?;  mao-a  pitch  -|-  a<x<t>a\To<;  asphalt.]  =  maltha,  2  a. 
pis-ta'chi-0  (pTs-ta'shT-o;  pis-tsi'-;  -sho ;  7,  277),  n.  [It.  pis- 
tacchio  (cf.  Sp.  pistacho ,  F.  pis/ache ),  fr.  L.  pistacium ,  Gr. 
7u<rTtt#aoi/,  fr.  TrtoraKTj,  the  ti  ee,  fr.  Per .pistah,  the  nut.  ME. 
pistace  isfr.  OF. pistace.  CLfistinut, fustic.]  1.  a  A  small 
anacardiaceous  tree  ( Pistacia  vera),  of  southern  Europe 
and  Asia  Minor.  It  has  leaves  with  3-5  broad  leaflets,  and 
a  large  fruit,  b  The  seed  of  this  tree.  See  pistachio  nut. 
2-  Cookery.  The  flavor  of  the  pistachio  nut,  or  an  ice  or 
confection  flavored  with  it. 

3  Pistachio  green. 

pistachio  green.  A  light  yellowish  green  color  resembling 
that  of  the  pistachio  nut. 

Pistachio  nut.  The  nut  of  the  pistachio  tree.  It  is 
properly  the  stone  of  the  fruit,  and  contains  a  single  ob¬ 
long  greenish  seed,  which  is  much  eaten  in  Europe  as 
a  dainty.  It  is  used  as  a  flavoring  substance  in  cookery 
and  confectionery. 

Pis-ta'ci-a  (pis-ta'shY-a),  n.  [L.,  pistachio  tree.  See  pis¬ 
tachio.]  Bot.  A  small  genus  of  anacardiaceous  trees,  na¬ 
tives  of  southern  Europe,  Asia,  and  Mexico.  They  have 
odd-pinnate  leaves,  small  dioecious  apetalous  flowers,  and 
drupaceous  fruit.  P.  vera  is  the  pistachio ;  P.  lentiscus , 
the  mastic  tree ;  and  P.  terebinthus ,  the  terebinth  tree, 
pls'ta-reen'  (pTs'ta-ren'),  n.  [Perh.  fr.  Sp.  peseta  peseta.] 
The  old  Spanish  peseta.  —  a.  Of  small  value  ;  picayune, 
pls'til  (pls'til),  7i.  [NL.  pist  ilium,  fr.  L.  pist  ilium ,  pistil - 
lus ,  a  pestle:  cf.  F.  pistil  See  pestle:  cf.  piston.]  Bot. 
The  ovule-bearing  organ  of  a  seed  plant ;  the  ovary  with  its 
appendages.  Pistil  is  often  loosely  used  as  a  popular  syno¬ 
nym  of  gyiia’Cium ;  but  it  properly  denotes  only  an  indi¬ 
vidual  member  of  a  gynoecium,  though  when  the  latter  is 
syncarpous  it  becomes  an  equivalent  term.  A  pistil  ordi¬ 
narily  consists  of  the  ovary  and  a  stigma.  See  ovary,  2, 
STIGMA,  CARPEL,  GYNCECIUM  ;  also,  FLOWER,  3  &  Illust. 
pis'til-late  (pis'tT-lat),  a.  Bot.  Furnished  with,  or  produc¬ 
ing,  a  pistil  or  pistils  ;  specif.,  of  diclinous  flowers,  having 
pistils  but  no  stamens.  Cf.  staminate. 
pls'til  line  (pts'tT-lTn  ;  -lin),  a.  Bot.  Pertaining  to,  or 
consisting  of,  a  pistil. 

pis  ti-ol'o-gy  (pis'tT-51'o-jT),  n.  [Gr.  7u<rn?  faith  -f-  -logy.] 
The  doctrine  of  faith  ;  as,  the  pistiologi/  of  St.  Paul, 
pis'tol  (pTs'twl),  7i.  [F.  pistole  (cf.  It.  pislola),  peril,  fr.  pis - 
tolet  a  pistol,  formerly  also  a  dagger,  prob.  fr.  It.  jjistole.se  a 
dagger,  as  a.,  of  Pistoia ,  fr.  a  form  Pislola ,  for  Pistoja ,  a 
town  in  Italy.  Cf.  pistole.]  A  short  firearm  intended  to 
be  aimed  and  fired  from  one  hand.  Pistols  are  now  usually 
either  revolvers  (which  see),  or  automatic,  or  semiauto¬ 
matic,  magazine  pistols.  See  automatic  pistol,  Illust. 
pis'tol,  v.  t. ;  -toled  (-t&ld)  or  -tolled  ;  -tol-ing  or  tol¬ 
ling.  [Cf.  F.  pistol  er.]  To  shoot  with  a  pistol. 

Pis'tol,  n.  A  follower  of  Falstaff.  his  ancient,  or  ensign,  in 
Shakespeare’s  “  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  ”  in  the  Second 
Part,  of  “  King  Henry  the  Fourth,  ”  and  in  “  King  Henry 
the  Fifth.  ”  He  is  a  ranting  swaggererwho  spouts  fragments 
of  bombastic  blank  verse.  See  Quickly,  Mistress,  2. 
Pistol  carbine.  A  pistol  having  a  removable  butt  piece, 
and  so  capable  of  use  either  as  a  pistol  or  as  a  carbine, 
pis-tole'  (pTs-tol'),  n.  [F.  ;  prob.  a  name  given  in  jest  in 
France  to  a  Spanish  coin  (Sp.  &  It.  pistoia  have  not  this 
meaning) ;  cf.  F.  pistolet  (16th  cent.),  name  of  a  gold  coin. 
See  pistol.]  The  old  quarter  doblon  of  Spain,  worth  ap¬ 
proximately  $4  or  16s.  ;  also,  any  of  various  former  gold 
coins  of  Europe  comparable  in  value  with  the  above, 
pis  to-leer'(pfs'to-ler'),  n.  Also  pis'to-lier'.  [F. pistolier.] 


One  vho  uses  a  pistol;  esp.,  formerly,  a  soldier  armed 
principally  with  pistols.  Carhjle. 

Pistol  grip.  A  grip  of  a  shotgun  or  rifle  shaped  like'  an 

old-fashioned  pistol  q _ _ 

stock.  4 


2  Triggers  ;  3,3  Hammers  ;  4  Top  Lever. 


pis'ton  (pTs'twn),  n.  [F.  piston  ;  cf.  It.  pistone  piston,  also 
pestone  a  large  pestle ;  all  fr.  L.  pinsere ,  pislum ,  to  pound, 
to  stamp.  See  pestle,  pistil.]  1.  Mach.  A  sliding  piece 
moved  by,  or  moving  against,  fluid  pressure.  It  usually 
consists  of  a  short  cylinder  fitting  within  a  cylindrical 
vessel  along  which  it  moves,  back  and  forth.  In  steam  en¬ 
gines  it  receives  motion  from  the  steam  ;  in  pumps  it  moves 
a  fluid.  See  cylinder,  2  a,  and  slide  valve,  Illust. 

2.  Music,  a  In  certain  brass  wind  instruments,  a  sliding 
valve  moving  in  a  cylinder  like  an  engine  piston  and  serving, 
when  depressed  by  a  finger  knob,  to  add  a  crook  to  the 
tube,  and  hence  to  lower  its  pitch,  b  =  piston  knob. 
Piston  head  S team  Engin.  That  part  of  a  piston  which 
is  made  fast  to  the  piston  rod. 

Piston  ring.  Mach.  A  spring  packing  ring,  or  any  of  sev¬ 
eral  such  rings,  for  a  piston.  See  packing,  2  c 
Piston  rod.  Mach.  A  rod  by  which  a  piston  is  moved,  or 
by  which  it  communicates  motion. 

piston  valve  Mech.  A  slide  valve,  consisting  of  a  piston, 
or  connected  pistons,  working  in  a  cylindrical  case  pro¬ 
vided  with  ports  that  are  traversed  by  the  valve. 

Pi'sum  (pi'sMm),  n.  [L.,  pea,  Gr.  7 riaov.]  Bot.  A  small  ge¬ 
nus  of  European  and  Asiatic  fabaceous  vines  distinguished 
from  Lathyrus  by  the  enlarged  summit  of  the  style.  P. 
sativum  is  the  original  of  the  garden  pea. 
pit  (pit),  ?i.  [Cf.  D.  pit ,  akin  to  E.  pith.']  The  hard  stone 
of  a  drupaceous  fruit  ;  as,  a  peach  or  cherry  pit.  U.  S. 
pit,  7i.  [ME.  pit,  put ,  AS.  pytt  pit,  hole,  L.  puteus  well,  pit.] 

1.  A  cavity  or  hole  in  the  ground,  natural  or  artificial. 

Tumble  me  into  some  loathsome  pit.  Shak. 

Specif.  :  a  A  large  hole  from  which  some  mineral  deposit 
is  dug  or  quarried ;  as,  a  gravel  pit ;  a  stone  pit.  b  The 
shaft  of  a  coal  mine,  or  the  mine  itself,  c  A  hole  in  which 
some  process  is  carried  on  ;  as  :  (1)  A  hole  in  the  ground 
in  which  to  burn  something ;  as,  a  lime  pit;  a  charcoal 
pit.  (2)  In  founding,  a  cavity  in  the  floor  to  receive  cast 
metal.  (3)  A  vat,  in  tanning,  dyeing,  bleaching,  etc.;  as, 
a  tan  pit.  (4)  A  covered  excavation  in  a  field  for  storing 
vegetables,  as  potatoes.  (5)  Hort.  An  excavation,  often 
covered  with  a  glass  frame,  used  for  the  protection  of 
plants  in  cold  weather  or  for  forwarding  early  growth. 
(6)  A  dungeon.  Now  Rare  or  Hist,  d  A  pitfall  for  wild 
beasts  ;  hence,  a  trap  ;  a  snare. 

The  anointed  of  the  Lord  was  taken  in  their  pits.  Lam.  iv.  20. 

2.  A  well;  also,  a  water  hole;  a  pool.  Norv  Rare.  Jer.  xiv.  3. 

3.  A  deep  place  ;  an  abyss ;  specif.  :  a  A  grave.  Obs.  or  Dial. 
Eng.,  exc.  as  used  of  an  excavation  for  a  number  of  bodies. 

He  keepeth  back  his  soul  from  the  pit.  Job  xxxiii.  18. 
b  Hades  ;  hell,  or  a  part  of  it,  as  in  phrase  the  pit  of  hell. 

4.  An  inclosed  hole  or  area  in  which  wild  beasts  are  kept, 

or  where  gamecocks,  dogs,  or  other  animals  are  caused  to 
fight,  or  dogs  are  trained  to  kill  rats.  “As  fiercely  as  two 
gamecocks  in  thopit."  Locke. 

5.  A  surface  depression  or  hollow  ;  as  :  a  The  pit  of  the 
stomach,  the  depression  below  the  lower  end  of  the  breast¬ 
bone.  b  The  indentation  or  mark  left  by  a  pustule,  as  in 
smallpox  ;  any  similar  depressed  scar,  c  Bot.  A  depres¬ 
sion  or  unthickened  spot  in  the  cell  wall  of  a  cell  which  has 
undergone  lignification.  Pits  sometimes  exhibit  a  mar¬ 
ginal  rim,  and  are  then  known  as  bordered  pits. 

6  Formerly,  that  part  of  a  theater  on  the  floor  of  the 
house  below  the  level  of  the  stage  and  behind  the  orches¬ 
tra  ;  now,  in  England,  commonly,  the  cheaper  part  behind 
the  stalls.  In  the  United  States  the  name  is  not  used,  and 
the  place  of  the  pit  is  occupied  by  not  inexpensive  seats  in 
continuation  of,  or  as  part  of,  the  orchestra,  often  called 
parquet  or  orchestra  circle. 

7  Mil.  A  depressed  section  in  a  modern  mortar  battery  in 
which  a  group  of  mortars,  usually  four,  are  mounted. 

8.  That  part  of  the  floor  of  some  exchanges  devoted  to  a 
special  branch  of  business;  as,  wheat  pit ;  provision  pit. 
Each  pit  is  usually  surrounded  by  a  circle  of  steps.  V.  S. 
pit,  v.  t.  .  pjx'ted  (-5d  ;  -Id;  151);  pit'ting.  1.  To  place 
or  put  into  a  pit  or  hole. 

Pitted  like  beasts,  tumbled  into  the  grave.  T.  Granger. 

2.  To  form  pits  in  ;  to  mark  with  little  hollows,  as  those 
left  by  variolous  pustules  ;  as,  a  facetted  by  smallpox. 

3.  To  set  in  a  pit  to  fight,  as  cocks  or  dogs  ;  to  introduce 
as  an  antagonist ;  to  set  forward  for  or  in  a  contest ;  as,  to 
pit  one  dog  against  another. 

pit,  r.  i .  To  become  marked  with  pits,  or  depressions ; 
specif.,  Med.,  to  preserve  for  a  time  an  indentation  made 
by  pressure  (of  the  finger,  etc.),  as  occurs  in  oedema  ;  — 
said  of  the  skin  or  flesh. 

pi'ta  (pe'ta),  n.  [Sp.]  a  The  fiber  obtained  from  the  com¬ 


mon  century  plant  ( Agave  ameticaTia),  utilized  for  cordage, 
etc.;  also,  the  plant  itself,  b  =  ixtle  b.  C  The  similar  fiber 
of  several  other  plants,  as  Furcraca  gigantea  and  various 
species  of  yucca.  These  various  fibers  are  also  called  pita 
fiber,  pita  thread,  pita  flax,  and  pita  hemp, 
pi'ta-ha'ya  (pe  ta-ha'yd),  71.  [Nati\e  name  in  the  An¬ 
tilles.  J  a  Any  of  various  cactaceous  plants  of  the  genera 
Cereus  and  Echinocereus ;  esp.,  C.  giga7iteus,  C.  thurberi, 
and  C.  pitajaya.  b  Its  edible  fruit, 
pit'a-pat  (plt'a-pSt'),  adv.  [An  onomatopoeic  reduplication 
of  pat  a  light,  quick  blow.]  In  a  flutter  ;  with  palpitation  ; 
with  quick  succession  of  beats  ;  as,  her  foot  goes  pitapat. 
‘  The  fox’s  heart  went  pitapat.”  L'Eslra7ige. 

pit'a-pat ,  7i.  A  light,  repeated  sound  ;  a  pattering  ;  palpi¬ 
tation  ;  as,  the  pitapat  of  her  heart ;  the  pitapat  of  a  foot, 
pit'a-pat',  v.  i.  To  move  or  beat  pitapat.  —  pit  a-pat-a'- 
tion  (-pSt-a'shiin),  7 1.  Humorous. 

Pit-cair'ni-a  (pTt-kSr'nl-d),  71.  [NL.,  after  Archibald  Pit - 
cair7i  ( 1052-1713),  Scottish  physician.]  Bot.  A  large  genus 
of  tropical  American  bromeliaceous  plants  having  fleshy 
8piny-margined  leaves,  and  showy  flowers, 
pitch  (plch),  71.  [ME.  pich,  AS.  pic,  L.  pix;  akin  to  Gr. 
nLaaa.]  1.  A  black  or  dark-colored  viscous  substance  ob¬ 
tained  as  a  residue  in  distilling  coal  tar,  wood  tar,  bone  oil, 
etc.,  and  occurring  naturally  as  asphalt  (which  see).  Arti¬ 
ficial  pitch,  like  asphalt,  consists  chiefly  of  hydrocarbons, 
but  varies  much  in  composition  and  consistency  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  way  it  is  produced.  It  is  widely  used  in  manu¬ 
facturing  fuel,  varnishes,  roofing  paper,  etc.,  for  calking 
seams,  as  a  preservative  coating,  for  street  paving,  etc. 

He  that  toueneth  pitch  shall  be  defiled  therewith.  Ecclus.  xiii.  I. 
2  Any  of  various  bituminous  substances;  —  usually  with 
a  limiting  word  ;  as,  mineral  pitch;  esp.,  Jew's  pilch. 

3.  The  resin,  often  of  medicinal  value,  obtained  from  cer¬ 
tain  coniferous  trees  ;  as,  Canada,  or  hemlock,  pitch;  Bur¬ 
gundy,  or  white,  pitch,  etc. 

pitch,  v.  t. ;  pitched  (ptclit) ;  pitching.  [AS.pician,  fr. 
pic.  See  pitch,  n.  ;  cf.  pay  to  cover  with  pitch.]  To  cover 
over,  smear,  or  soil,  with,  or  as  with,  pitch. 

The  welkin  pitched  with  sullen  clouds.  Dryden. 
pitch,  v.  t.  [ME.  picchen  ;  orig.  uncert.,  perh.  akin  to  E. 
pick,  pike.]  1.  To  thrust  or  plant  in  the  ground,  as  stakes 
or  poles  ;  hence,  to  fix  or  fasten  firmly,  lit.  or,  now  rarely, 
fig.,  as  by  embedding  in  mortar,  or  the  like.  Now  Rare, 
exc.  specif.,  Cricket, to  pitch  the  wickets.  See  4tli  cricket,  n. 

2.  To  place  and  set  up  or  erect ;  as,  to  pitch  a  tent,  camp, 
lodge,  or  the  like ;  to  fix  in  a  certain  position  or  location  ; 
as,  to  pilch  a  beacon  on  the  summit  of  a  hill. 

In  my  face  deep  furrows  eld  hath  pight.  Spenser. 

3.  To  pierce  with  something  pointed  ;  to  transfix.  Obs. 

4.  To  place  or  expose  for  sale,  as  goods  in  a  market.  Brit. 

5.  To  furnish,  fill,  or  load  with  something.  Obs.,  except 
specif.,  to  set,  face,  or  pave  with  rubble  or  undressed  stones. 

6.  To  set  in  order  or  arrange,  esp.  for  battle  ;  as,  a  pitched 
battle  ;  a  pitched  field.  Obs.  or  Archaic,  exc.  ini),  p. 

7.  =  pit,  v.  t.,  3.  Rare. 

8  To  fix  in  one’s  thought;  to  determine;  ascertain  ;  ap¬ 
point  ;  specif.,  to  fix,  as  a  price,  value,  or  rate.  Obs.  or  R. 

9  To  fix  or  set  at  a  particular  pitch  or  level ;  as,  to  pitch 

a  tune  or  the  voice.  kk  Hath  man  no  second  life  ? —  Pitch 
this  one  high.”  Matthew  Arnold. 

10.  To  throw,  fling,  hurl,  or  toss,  usually  with  a  definite 
aim  or  purpose  ;  as,  to  pitch  a  spear,  a  quoit ;  specif.  :  a  To 
throw,  as  hay.  dirt,  etc.,  with  a  pitchfork,  shovel,  or  the 
like,  b  Baseball  and,  formerly,  Cricket.  To  deliver  or 
throw  (the  ball)  to  the  batsman,  c  To  lead  (a  card  of  a  cer¬ 
tain  suit)  and  thereby  establish  trumps;  to  establish  (the 
trump)  in  this  way.  Cf.  pitch,  n .,  4  d. 

11.  To  tell :  relate.  Slang,  Eng. 

12.  Naut.  To  loosen  and  throw  out  or  overboard  (spars, 
etc.)  by  pitching  in  a  heavy  sea  ;  —  said  of  a  vessel. 

13.  Brewing.  To  start  fermentation  in  (wort). 

14.  Soap  Making.  To  fit. 

pitch,  v.  i.  1.  To  fix  or  place  a  tent  or  temporary  habita¬ 
tion  ;  to  encamp ;  settle;  locate.  Now  Rare.  “Laban 
.  .  .  pitched  in  the  Mount  of  Gilead.”  Gen.  xxxi.  25. 

2.  To  light ;  to  settle  ;  to  come  to  rest  from  flight. 

The  tree  whereon  they  [the  bees]  pitch.  Mortimer. 

3.  To  fix  one’s  choice;  to  decide;  select;  —  with  on  or 
upon  ;  as,  they  pitched  upon  an  expedient. 

4  To  plunge  or  fall ;  esp.,  to  fall  forward  ;  as,  to  pitch 
from  a  precipice  ;  also,  to  decline  or  slope. 

5  a  Naut.  To  plunge  so  that  the  bow  and  stern  alternately 
rise  and  fall  in  the  water,  as  a  ship  in  a  head  sea.  b  Hence, 
to  move  with  a  motion  like  a  pitching  ship  ;  to  lurch. 

6.  Baseball  and,  formerly,  Cricket.  To  deliver  or  throw 
the  ball  to  the  batsman  ;  to  act  as  pitcher. 

7.  To  buck  ;  —  said  of  a  horse.  Rare. 

8  Mech.  To  fit  or  interlock  ;  to  mesh  ;  engage, 
to  pitch  and  pay,  to  pay  ready  money  ;  to  pay  promptly. 
Obs.  or  Archaic.  Shak.  —  to  p.  in,  to  set  to  work,  esp.  with 
energy.  Colloq.  —  to  p.  into,  to  attack  ;  assail.  Colloq. 
pitch,  n.  1.  Act  or  manner  of  pitching  or  throwing ;  a 
throw ;  toss ;  cast,  as  of  something  from  the  hand  ;  as,  a 
good  pitch  in  quoits.  Also,  Golf,  act  of  lofting  the  ball. 

2.  Act  of  fixing  one’s  choice  ;  choice.  Rare. 


pish  (pYsh).  Obs.  or  Scot.  var. 
of  piss. 

pishamin.  d*  persimmon. 
pi shaug'  (pY-shdg'),  n.  [Nar- 
raganset  Indian  npeshawog.]  A 
female  or  young  male  surf 
scoter.  Massach  usetts. 
pish'cash,  pish'cush.  Obs.  vars. 

of  PESHCUSH. 

pi-ahogue'  (pY-shSg'),  n.  [Ir. 
piseog .]  Sorcery ;  a  spell.  Ir. 
piah'-paah  (pYsn'pfleh'j-pash;), 
v.  Also  piBh'-p03h'  (-pbsh''). 
Rice  broth  containing  bits  of 
meat.  Anglo-Ind. 
piaht.  Pished.  R>f.  Sp. 

Il  pLshu'  (pe'shOb').  n.  [Cana¬ 
dian  F.  mchou ,  fr.  Cree  pisiw , 
The  Canada  lynx, 
pisk  (pYsk).  j).  The  ’common 
American  nighthawk. 
piak'y.  Dial.  Eng.  vur.  of  pixy. 
pi'sofpe'sB),  71.  [Ashanti  pese¬ 
ta  a  pennyworth  of  gold  dust.] 
See  weight. 

Pi'aon  (pI'B«n).r?.  Bib.  One  of 
the  four  parts  of  the  river  in  the 
garden  of  Eden, 
pie'o-phalt.  Obs.  corrupt,  of 
fjssasphalt. 

Pis'pah  (pYs'pa).  Bib. 


pi3a'a-bed/,  n.  [In  allusion  to 
I  diuretic  properties.]  Any  of  va¬ 
rious  wild  plants,  as  dandelion, 
bluet,  oxeye  daisy,  etc.  Local. 
pissan.  d*  PISANO, 
pis'sance.  t*  puissance. 
pis8ane.  4*  pisan e. 
pissant.  +  puissant. 

Pi3she8.  Pisces. 
pissing  conduit.  A  small  con¬ 
duit  running  near  the  Royal  Ex¬ 
change,  London.  Obs.  Shak. 

pist  (pYst).  Var  of  piste  a 
track.  [attention.  Obs.  I 

pist,  inter).  A  call  to  attract | 

pistace.  pistachio. 
pis-tache'  ipYs-tash';  F.  pes/- 
tash').  Var.  of  pistachio. 
pis-ta/chi-o-nut  oil.  See  oil, 
Table  I. 

pia-ta  ci-a  (pYe-ta'shY-d),  pis- 
ta'ci-o  (-5).  Vars.  of  pistachio. 
pis'ta-cite  (pYs'td-sTt),  [G. 
pistazit-,—  from  its  green  color. 
See  pistachio.]  Min.  Epidote. 
pis'ta-cle,  n.  [Cf.  It.  pistacchio.] 
Pistachio.  Obs. 

pia'tate,  v.  t.  [L.  jnstare  to 
pound.]  To  hake.  Obs. 
pis'ta-zifce  ( pYs'td-zIt).  Var.  of 
pistacite. 


piste,  n.  [Prob. erron.fcf.  the  var. 
pisce )  for  spice,  fr.  L.  spica  (cf. 
spikenard).]  Spikenard.  Obs. 
Hpiste  (pest),  n.  [F.,  fr.  L .pisere, 
pinsere ,  pistum,  to  pound.]  The 
track  or  tread  of  a  horse;  a  track, 
pls'tel.  etc.  +  pist i.e,  etc. 
pis'tic  (pYs'tYk),  a.  [L.  pisticus, 
Gr.  tticttucov.]  Pure;  genuine; 
—  of  nard. 

pis'tic, a.  [Gr.  7rurrtKd<r  faith¬ 
ful.]  Of,  pert,  to,  or  exhibiting, 
faith. 

pis'tick,  n.  Pistachio.  Obs. 
pls'til.  d*  pestle,  pisti.e. 
pis'til-la'ceous  f  pYB'tY-la'shfis), 
<1.  Hot.  Pertaining  to,  or  having 
the  nature  of,  a  pistil.  Rare. 
pis'til  lar  (pYs'tT-ldr),  a.,  -til- 
fa-ry  (-l!t-rY),  a.  Pistillaceous. 
pis'til-la'tion  (-la'shrin), [L. 
pistillum  a  pestle.]  Act  of 
pounding  with  a  pestle  Obs. 
pis'til-lid  (pYs'tY-lYd),  -lid'i-um 
’-lYd' Y-um),7i.  [NL>.  jiistillidium. 
Bot.  An  archegonium. 
pis'tiMif'er-ou8(-lYf'?r-/7s).pis/- 
til-lig'er-ous  (pIs'tY-lYj'Pr-j/sj.a. 
[See  pistil;  -ferous; -gerous.] 
Bot.  Pistillate. 


pis'til-lo-dy  (p  Y  s't  Y-l  <%d  Y),  n. 
[NL.  pist  ilium  pistil  ■+■  Gr.  eTSos 
form.]  Bot.  'The  metamorpho¬ 
sis  of  other  organs  into  pistils, 
pis'til-loid  (-loid),  a.  [pistil  + 
-oid.]  Bot.  Pistilline, 
pis'tle.  n.  [  AS.  pistol,  L.  epis- 
tola.l  Epistle;  story;  tale.  Obs. 
pis'tle,  r.  t.  To  write  a  (satiric) 
epistle  upon.  Obs. 

?is'tler,  ti.  The  reader  of  the 
Ipistle  at  Communion.  Obs. 
pis  tol-ade',  n.  [F.]  A  pistol  shot 
or  wound.  Obs.  —  v.  t.  To  fire  on 
with  pistols.  Obs.  [Obs.  I 

pis'tol-er,  n.  Maker  of  pistols.  I 
Il  pis  to-le'se.  n.  [It.  pistolese.) 
A  long  dagger  ;  — ns  coming 
from  Pistoja.  Obs. 
pis  'to-let,  ?i.  [OF.  Cf.  pistole.] 
A  type  of  gold  coin  of  Spain  and 
Itafv  worth  about  six  shillings  ; 
later,  a  pistole.  Obs. 
pis'to-let,  n.  [F.]  A  pistol.  Obs. 
pistoleter,  pis  to-let-ier'.  n.  A 
soldier  armed  with  a  pistol.  Obs. 
pis  to-let'to.  n.  [It.]  Pistol.  Obs. 
pi8'tol-gram,  n.  [pistol  -f 
-gram.]  An  instantaneous  pho¬ 
tograph  ;  a  pistolgraph  (photo¬ 
graph). 


pis'tol-graph.  n.  [pistol  + 
-graph.]  A  kind  of  instanta¬ 
neous  photographing  appara¬ 
tus  ;  also,  a  picture  made  with 
this  apparatus.  —  pis  tol-og'ra- 
phy  (pYs'tul-bg'rd-fY),  n. 
pis  to-lier'.  Vnr.  of  pistoleer. 
pis-tol'o-gy  (p  Y  s-t  5  I'u-j  Y),  n. 
[Gr.  7ricrTi?  faith  + -lopy.] 
Theology  that  deals  with  faith 
pistol  piant.  Artillery  plant, 
pis'tol-proof  .  </.  Impenetrable 
dv  pistol  shots. 

piston  drill.  Mach.  A  pneumatic 
percussion  drilling  machine  in 
which  the  drill  forms  a  continu¬ 
ation  of  the  piston  rod. 
piston  knob.  A  thumb  knob  in 
the  pneumatic  action  of  an 
organ  serving  to  effect  a  change 
of  registration.  [ring.j 

piston  spring.  A  spring  piston  | 
pis'tor,  n.  [L]  Baker;  also, 
miller.  Obs. 

ris'trine,  n.  [L.  pistriyia.] 

lakery.  Obs. 

pit,  n.  [Imitative  ]  The  sound 
of  something  small  striking,  as  a 
raindrop  ;  —  usually  r  e  d  u  p  1  i- 
cated,  as  pit ,  pit ,  pit.—  pit,  adv. 
fir  v.  i. 


pit  (pit).  Scot.  &  dial.  Eng.  var. 

of  PUT. 

pi'ta  (pe'ta),  n.  [Guarani 
guazu-pyta  ;  guazu  deer  -f  pvla 
red.]  A  South  American  brefckefc 
( Mazama  rufa). 
pitalle.  d*  i'edaile. 

Pit'a-ka  (pYt'd-kd),  n.  [Skr. 
pitaka,  lit.,  basket.]  One  of  the 
three  divisions  of  the  Buddhist 
Scriptures.  See  Tripitaka. 
pitance.  etc.  +  pittance,  etc. 
pi-tan  'gua  ( p  Y-t  ft  i)  'g  w  a),  n . 
[Tupi.]  A  large-billed  flycatcher 
( Megarhynchus  pitemgua)  of 
Central  and  South  America, 
pi-ta'rah  (pP-tii'rii).  n.  Also 
pat-ta'ra,  pe-ta'ra  [IT  i  n  d. 
pitdra,  petard  ;  cf .  Skr.  jiitaka.] 
A  basket  or  box  used  to’ carry 
clothing  in  traveling  by  palan¬ 
quin.  India. 

pi'tar-u  (pe'ta-Cb  ;  -tou),  n. 
[Maori.]  A  tree  fern, 
pitaunce.  d*  pittance. 
pi'ta  wood  (pe'td).  The  pith- 
like  wood  of  tnepita  plant  Fur- 
ersea  gigantea.  [pitahaya.I 
pi-ta'ya  (p?--tii'yd).  Var.  of | 
pit'bird/,  n.  Reed  warbler.  Eng. 
jiit'-brow'  girl  or  lass.  Coal 


food,  foot ;  out,  oil ;  chair  ;  go  ;  sing,  iijk  ;  *feen,  thin  ;  nature,  verdure  (250) ;  K  =  ch  in  G.  icli,  acli  (144) ;  boN  ;  yet ;  zh  =  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Guide. 

Full  explanations  of  Abbreviations,  Signs,  etc.,  immediately  precede  the  >  ocabulary. 
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PITHSOME 


3.  Act  of  plunging  downwards  ;  esp.,  the  plunging  of  a  ves¬ 
sel  in  making  longitudinal  oscillations,  as  in  a  head  sea. 

4.  That  which  is  pitched  ;  specif.  :  a  Something  put  down 
as  a  payment  or  contribution.  Obs.  b  A  net  cast  or  set 
for  catching  fish,  c  The  amount  of  hay,  grain,  or  the  like, 
thrown  up  at  once  with  a  pitchfork,  d  A  card  game,  a 
variety  of  all  fours,  in  which  the  trump  suit  is  determined 
by  the  first  card  led,  or  “  pitched,”  by  a  certain  hand. 

5-  A  place  at,  from,  or  on,  which  something  is  pitched ; 
specif.  :  a  A  place  or  spot  on  which  one  pitches,  or  which 
is  allotted  to  one  for  a  stay,  residence,  business,  or  work  ; 
esp.,  the  stand  of  a  street  merchant  or  performer,  b 
Cricket.  (1)  =  length,  5  c.  (2)  The  specially  prepared 
part  of  the  playing  ground  between  the  bowling  creases. 

6.  A  point  or  peak ;  the  extreme  point  or  degree  of  eleva- 
vation,  depression,  or  projection ;  any  point,  degree,  or 
stage,  esp.  the  extreme  ;  hence,  the  extreme  reach ;  the 
acme  ;  as,  the  pitch  of  merriment. 

To  lowest  pitch  of  abject  fortune.  Milton. 

7-  Specif. :  The  height  to  which  a  bird  of  prey,  esp.  a 
falcon,  rises  before  stooping  on  its  prey.  Also  fig. 

8.  Stature.  Obs.  Hudibras. 

9.  A  slope  or  a  degree  of  slope  ;  a  sloping  place ;  a  decliv¬ 
ity  ;  also,  a  sloping  piece  or  object ;  specif.  :  a  Of  an  arch  or 
a  roof,  the  inclination  or  slope  of  the  sides  expressed  by  the 
ratio  of  the  height  to  the  span  ;  as,  one  half  pitch  ;  whole 
pitch  ;  or  by  the  height  in  parts  of  the  half  span,  esp.  in 
engineering  practice  ;  or,  of  a  roof,  by  degrees ;  or  by  the 
rise  and  run,  that  is,  the  ratio  of  the  height  to  the  half 
span  ;  as,  a  pitch  of  six  rise  to  ten  run;  or  by  inches  and 
feet,  as  a  pitch  of  one  inch  [1"]  to  one  foot  [1'].  b  Of 
stairs,  the  inclination  of  the  nosing  line  with  the  floor  ; 
hence,  a  flight  of  stairs,  c  Rake,  as  of  saw  teeth,  d  Angle 
of  setting  of  a  plowshare,  a  carpenter’s  plane  iron,  etc. 
e  Geol.  &  Mining.  Dip  or  inclination  of  a  vein  or  bed ; 
more  precisely,  in  modern  usage,  inclination  of  an  ore 
body  in  the  direction  of  its  strike.  See  dip,  n.,  3  a. 

10.  Mining.  The  ground  assigned  to  a  tributer.  Dial.  Eng. 

11.  Mech.  Distance  apart  of  two  things,  esp.  consecutive 
ones  in  an  equidistant  series ;  as  :  a  The  distance  from 
center  to  center  of  any  two  adjacent  gear  teeth  measured 
on  the  pitch  line  (arc  pitch,  or  circular  pitch)  or  in  a  straight 
line  (chord  pitch).  Cf.  diametral  pitch,  b  The  distance 
between  like  points  in  two  consecutive  turns  of  a  thread  of 
a  screw  or  other  helical  figure  parallel  to  the  axis.  This  in 
a  screw  is  called  also  total,  or  true,  pitch,  and  equals  the 
lead.  In  a  screw  of  more  than  one  thread,  the  distance 
(called  also  divided,  or  apparent,  pitch)  between  correspond¬ 
ing  points  in  two  adjacent  teeth  measured  parallel  to  the 
axis.  See  thread,  Illust.  Also,  the  number  of  such  turns 
or  teeth  in  unit  length  ;  as,  a  pitch  of  4  (to  the  inch),  c  The 
distance  between  the  paddles  of  a  wheel  on  the  circle  pass¬ 
ing  through  their  centers,  d  The  distance  between  the  cen¬ 
ters  of  rivet  holes.  e  The  distance  between  stays  in  steam 
boilers,  f  Elec.  The  distance,  or  half  the  distance,  between 
symmetrically  arranged  or  corresponding  parts  of  an  arma¬ 
ture,  along  a  line  (pitch  line)  drawn  around  its  outside 
midway  of  its  length. 

12.  Acoustics  &  Music.  The  acuteness  or  gravity  of 
sound  or  of 

in 


a  tone,  de 


the  rate  of 
the  vibration 
producing 
it.  Also,  a 
parti  cular 
standard  o  f 
vibration 
frequency 
for  tones,  by 
which  they 
may  be  com¬ 
pared,  and 
instruments 
may  be 
tuned;  as, 
French  pitch. 
A  high  pitch 
results  from 
rapid,  and  a 
low  one  from 


Thrice  accented 
Oct a ve 

Twice  accented 
Octave 
Once  accented 
Octave 
Middle  C 

Small  Octave 
Great  Octave 


Contra  Octave 


o, 

Stuff  Notation  of 

Pitch,  12,  showing  the  equivalent  of  each  line 
and  space  in  Letter  Notation  for  Absolute  Pitch. 

slow,  vibration.  The  relative  pitch  of  a  tone  is  determined 
by  its  position  in  a  scale.  Its  absolute  pitch  is  determined  by 
computing  the  number  of  its  vibrations  per  second,  called 
its  vibration  number,  and  is  given  a  letter  name  and  repre¬ 
sented  by  a  particular  staff  decree.  (See  I/lust.)  Various 
standards  of  pitch  have  been  in  use.  Classical  pitch,  used 
in  the  latter  half  of  the  18th  century,  gave  treble  A  (aO  a 
vibration  number  between  415  and  429.  From  about  1816 
on,  the  desire  of  instrument  makers  to  secure  brilliancy 
led  to  a  continual  raising  of  the  pitch,  until  it  reached  un¬ 
desirable  heights,  as  in  the  concert,  or  high,  pitch,  with  a'  at 
about  450,  which  is  still  the  official  standard  of  the  British 
army  bands,  and  is  retained  in  some  organs,  chiefly  Eng¬ 
lish.  Stuttgart,  or  Scheibler’s,  pitch,  witli  a '  at  440,  was 
adopted  by  the  Stuttgart  Congress  of  Physicists  in  1834. 
The  diapason  normal,  called  French,  international,  or  low, 
pitch,  established  by  the  French  government  in  1859,  and 
»ow  prevailing  throughout  the  musical  world,  gives  a' 
at  435.  Philosophical  pitch,  used  for  convenience  in  calcula- 
tl0n®' 18  a  theoretical  pitch  giving  middle  C  ( c ')  at  256  (with 
•l  being  the  power  of  2  nearest  the  ordinary 

^vibration  number  for  n .  The  absolute  pitch  of  each  note 


Mining.  A  girl  employed  in 

screening  coal  at  the  brow  of  a 
pit.  Eng. 

pitch' a-ble,  a.  See  -  able. 
pitch  accent.  See  accent,  n.,  1. 
pitch  circle.  See  pitch  line  a. 
Pitch  coal.  A  brittle,  lustrous, 
bituminous  coal  or  lignite, 
pitch  diameter.  Gearing.  The 
diameter  of  the  pitch  circle  of  a 
wheel.  See  module,  9. 
pitch'ered  (plch'frd),  a.  Bot. 
Having  pitchers,  or  ascidia. 
pitcher  engine.  Paper  Making. 
A  bucking  or  bleaching  kier. 
pitch'er-ful  <  plch'?r-f df>l ),  n.  ■ 
pl.  -fuls  (-fdblz).  See  -ful. 
pitcher  house.  Wine  cellar.  Ohs. 
oitch'er-man,  n.  A  toper.  Ohs. 
pitch'er  meat',  n.  Drink.  Ohs. 
pitcher  sage.  A  Californian 
mint  ( Sphacele  calycina)  with 
large  white  flowers. 


pitch'er-y.  Var.  of  pituri. 
pitch  farthing.  Chuck  farthing. 
pitch'field/,n.  A  field  of  pitched 
battle.  Obs. 
pitch  fir.  Pitch  pine, 
pitchfork  grass.  A  slender 
weedy  grass  ( Paspahnn  setace- 
um),  of  the  southern  U.  S. 
pitching  bar.  A  kind  of  pick 
used,  esp.  by  miners,  in  begin¬ 
ning  a  hole. 

pitching  hole.  =  pitch  hole  c. 
pitch'-ket/tled(pYch'kSt/,ld),a. 
Perplexed  ;  puzzled.  Obs.  or  R. 

flitch 'long',  adv.  Also  pitch'- 
ongs  .  Slopingly.  Obs. 
pitch  opal.  See  opal,  1. 
pitch  ore.  Pitchblende, 
pitch  peat.  A  black  homogene¬ 
ous  peat,  with  a  waxy  luster, 
pitch  piaster.  A  plaster  made 
with  pitch  as  an  ingredient-  — 
pitch' -plas  ter,  v.  t. 


Tempered 

387.540 

4.°..r».000 

488.270 

517.804 


in  the  octave  c'  to  cn  of  the  major  diatonic  scale,  both  pure 
and  tempered  (see  6th  scale,  n.,  3  ah  is  : 

Pure  Tempered  Pure 

c'  261.000  258.652  g'  391.500 

d'  293.625  290.327  a '  435.000 

e'  326.250  325.881  b'  489.375 

V  348.000  345.259  c" 522.000 

pitch  and  toss,  a  gambling  game  played  by  tossing  up  a  coin, 
and  guessing  whether  it  falls  with  “  heads  ”  or  “  tails  ”  up¬ 
permost  ;  hence :  to  play  pitch  and  toss  with  (anything),  to 
be  careless  or  trust  to  luck  about  it. 

pitch'blende'  (plch'blend''),  n.  [Cf.  G.  pechblende.]  Min. 
A  brown  to  black  massive  mineral  with  pitchlike  luster  oc¬ 
curring  in  certain  metalliferous  veins,  as  in  Bohemia.  It 
consists  largely  of  uranium  oxide,  and  is  usually  regarded 
as  a  massive  and  altered  (hydrated)  form  of  the  crystal¬ 
lized  uraninite  (which  see).  It  is  a  source  of  uranium,  but 
is  more  important  as  a  source  of  radium, 
pitch  Chain-  A  chain  specially  designed  to  gear  with  a 
sprocket  wheel.  See  chain  gear,  Illust .,  2. 
pitch  cone.  Gearing.  The  ideal  cone  on  which  the  teeth 
of  a  bevel  wheel  are  formed.  Cf.  pitch  circle. 
pitch'er  (plch'er),  n.  [ME.  pic  her,  OF.  pickier ,  LL.  pica- 
rium ;  cf.  LL.  bicarium,  OHG.  pehhar,  pehhari ;  prob.  of 
the  same  origin  as  E.  beaker.  Cf.  beaker.]  1.  A  vessel 
for  holding  and  pouring  out  liquids,  usually  of  earthen¬ 
ware,  glass,  or  metal,  with  a  handle  or,  now  rarely,  ears, 
and  usually  with  a  lip  or  spout.  In  the  United  States 
pitcher  is  applied  to  nearly  all  vessels  of  fairly  wide  open¬ 
ing  with  a  handle,  used  merely  for  holding  and  pouring  out 
liquids.  In  England  jug  is  the  usual  name  of  such  vessels. 

2.  Dot.  A  tubular  or  cuplike  appendage  or  modification  of 
the  leaves  in  certain  plants,  notably  of  the  families  Sarra- 
ceniacese  and  Nepenthaceae  ;  an  ascidium. 
pitch'er,  n.  1.  One  who  pitches  anything,  as  hay,  quoits, 
a  ball,  etc. ;  specif.,  Baseball,  the  player  who  pitches  the 
ball  to  the  batsman.  See  baseball. 

2.  A  sort  of  crowbar  for  digging.  Obs.  Mortimer. 

3.  A  small  set,  or  rough  paving  stone. 

4.  A  street  vender  having  a  pitch.  See  pitch,  n.,  5  a.  Eng. 

5.  Mining.  Local ,  Eng.  a  One  who  loads  cars  under¬ 
ground  in  a  colliery.  b  One  who  attends  to  the  laying  down 
and  taking  up  of  temporary  railways  at  the  working  faces. 
C  One  who  picks  over  dumps  for  pieces  of  ore. 

Pitcher  molding  or  moulding  Ceram  ics.  The  molding  of 
fine  earthenware  vessels  by  pouring  thin  slip  into  the  hol¬ 
low  mold  and  then  pouring  it  out  again,  the  little  that  ad¬ 
heres  each  time  forming  a  layer  until  a  thin  solid  shell  can 
be  removed  and  baked.  —  pitcher  mold  or  mould 
Pitcher  Plant.  Any  plant  with  leaves  wholly  or  partially 
modified  into  pitchers,  or  ascidia;  specif.,  a  species  of 
Nepenthes,  Cephalotus ,  or  other  genus  of  Sarraceniacese. 
The  pitchers  differ  widely  in  form  and  function ;  some 
merely  contain  water,  in  which  captured  insects  are  mac¬ 
erated  and  dissolved,  probably  by  the  aid  of  proteolytic 
enzymes;  others  digest  their  prey  by  acid  secretions.  The 
common  pitcher  plant  of  the  northeastern  United  States 
is  Sarracenia :  purpurea.  See  Rlusts.  under 
Sarracenia,  Nepenthes,  Cephalotus. 
pltch'-faced'  (pTch'fast7),  a.  Stonecutting . 

Quarry-faced  but  having  the  arris  defined 
by  a  line  beyond  which  the  rock  is  cut  away, 
so  as  to  give  nearly  true  edges. 
pitch'fork  (-f6rk'),  n.  1.  A  fork,  usu- 
ally  long-handled,  used  in  pitching  ^ 
hay,  grain,  etc. 

2.  Music.  A  tuning  fork.  Now  Rare.  I'" 
pitch'fork',  v.  t.  To  pitch  or  throw 
with  or  as  with  a  pitchfork  ;  to  put  or 
thrust  suddenly  and  usually  unsuitably. 


VI 


Pitch  hole,  a  A  recess  in  a  stone 
otherwise  dressed  true  for  setting,  b 
=  CAHOT,  2.  c  An  opening  through  _  _.A  , 
which  hay,  grain,  or  the  like,  can  be  10PS^h‘i?ace<^y°r,k’ 
pitched,  as  into  a  barn.  ^  Pitching  Chisel, 

pitch'i-ness  (pich'T-ngs),  n.  [From  pitchy.]  Quality  of 
being  pitchy  ;  esp.,  blackness  ;  darkness, 
pitching,  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  of  pitch.  Hence  :  vb.  n.  a  Act  of 
fixing,  planting,  or  erecting,  as  in  or  on  the  ground,  b  Ex¬ 
posure  of  merchandise  for  sale  ;  also,  a  payment  for  labor 
connected  with  this,  c  Act  of  facing  a  bank  with  stone ; 
also,  the  stone  facing,  d  Rough  paving  of  a  street  to  a 
grade  with  coarse  6tone,  cobbles,  or  sets;  also,  a  pavement 
so  made,  e  Act  of  throwing  or  casting;  a  cast;  a  pitch, 
f  Longitudinal  oscillation  of  a  ship  ;  —  opposed  to  rolling. 
pitching  chisel-  Stonecutt ing .  A  steel  chisel  having  the 
cutting  face  rectangular  in  outline.  It  is  used  for  trim¬ 
ming  down  edges  to  a  straight  line.  See  pitch- faced,  Illust. 
pitching  tool  a  Stonecutting.  =  pitching  chisel,  b 
Archaeol.  =  flaker,  2.  c  A  watchmaker’s  tool  for  plac¬ 
ing  wheels  in  position,  d  =  pitching  bar. 
pitch  line,  a  Gearing.  The  line  on  which  the  pitch  of 
teeth  is  measured ;  an  ideal 
line,  in  a  toothed  gear  or 
rack,  bearing  such  a  rela- 
t  i  o  n  to  a  corresponding 
line  in  another  gear,  with 
which  the  former  works, 
that  the  two  lines  will  have 
a  common  velocity  as  in 
rolling  contact.  The  line  in 
a  circular  gear  forms  a  cir¬ 
cle  (pitch  circle)  concentric 
with  the  axis  of  the  gear, 
b  Elec.  See  pitch,  to.,  11  f. 
pitch-om'e-ter  (pTch-5m'e- 
ter),  to.  [pitch  -j-  -meter. 
pitch  of  a  ship’s  propeller. 


a  a  and  c  c  Pitch  Lines. 

An  instrument  to  measure  the 


pitch'stone',  n.  [1st  pitch  4- 

stone :  cf.  G.  pechstein.)  Petrog. 
A  glassy  rock  with  a  resinouB 
luster,  containing  more  water 
than  obsidian. 

pitch  tree.  Any  of  various  res¬ 
inous  conifers  :  specif.,  the  kau¬ 
ri  pine,  the  Amboyna  pine,  or 
the  Norway  spruce, 
pitch'u-ri.  Var.  of  pituri. 
pitch'u-rim  (plch'fl-rlm).  Var. 

Of  PICHI’RIM. 

pitch  wheels.  Toothed  wheels 
designed  to  work  together, 
pitch  wine.  W ine  with  a  flavor 
of  pitch.  Obs. 

pitch' work  (pfch'wflrk''),  v. 

The  work  of  a  coal  miner  paid 

bv  a  share  of  the  output. 

pit  coal.  Coal  dug  from  the 

earth  ;  mineral  coal. 

pite.  +  pit,  pity. 

pite.  Obs.  p.  p.  of  pitch. 


ale,  senate,  c£re,  ftm,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofd ;  ©ve,  fivent,  find,  recent,  maker 


piteable.  +  pitiable. 

pitel.  v.  i.  To  piddle;  trifle.  Obs. 
pitevous.  4*  piteous. 
pit  eye.  Coal  Mining.  The  bot¬ 
tom  of  a  shaft,  or  the  junction 
of  a  shaft  with  any  level.  Eng. 
pit 'fall',  v.  t.  Rare,  a  To  set 
pitfalls  in.  b  To  entrap, 
pit'fold',  n.  Trap  ;  pitfall.  Obs. 

?it  game.  See  game  fowl. 
i-thag  o-re'an.  Pythago¬ 
rean. 

pith  a-nol'o-gy  (pYth'd-nCl'C- 
jY),  n  [Gr.  ni0aroAoyCa\  ttl0<i- 
po?  persuasive  4-  Aoyo?  speech.] 
The  rhetorical  use  of  persuasive 
arguments.  Obs. 
pit'-head  ed.  a.  Having  a  pit 
on  the  surface  of  the  head  ;  — 
designating  the  pit  vipers, 
pit-head  frame.  —  headframe. 
pith'e-can  ( pith'S- kdn),  a.  [Gr. 


pitch  Pine.  Any  of  several  pitch-yielding  species  of  pine, 

esp  Pinus  rigida ,  P.  palustris,  P.  echinala,  etc. 
pitch  pipe  Music.  A  small  flue  pipe  or  reed  pipe,  blown 
with  the  breath,  for  regulating  the  pitch, 
pitch  point.  Gearing.  Point  of  contact  of  the  pitch  lines 
of  two  gears,  or  of  a  rack  and  pinion,  geared  together, 
pitch'y  (plch'I),  a.  [From  1st  pitch.]  1.  Of  the  quality 
or  nature  of  pitch  ;  resembling  pitch. 

2.  Abounding  in  pitch  ;  soiled  or  smeared  with  pitch. 

3.  Black;  pitch-dark;  dismal.  u  Pitchy  night.”  Shak. 
Hence,  Obs.  or  R .,  morally  dark  or  black  ;  villainous. 

pit'e-OUS  (pit'e-ws),  a.  [ME.  pitous ,  OF.  pitos ,  F.  piteux. 
See  pity.]  1.  Pious;  devout.  Obs.  Wycliffe. 

2.  Evincing  pity ;  compassionate;  tender. 

She  was  so  charitable  and  so  pitous.  Chaucer. 
3-  Fitted  to  excite  pity  or  sympathy ;  wretched ;  miser¬ 
able  lamentable;  sad  ;  as,  a  piteous  case  or  tale. 

4.  Paltry;  pitiful.  Obs.  &  R.  “  Piteous  amends.”  Milton. 
Syn.— Piteous,  pitiable,  pitiful  are  sometimes  inter¬ 
changeable.  But  piteous  commonly  applies  to  that  which 
moves  to  compassion  or  sympathy  ;  that  is  pitiable  which 
excites  commiseration  or  (often)  contempt;  pitiful,  as 
here  compared,  applies  to  that  which  is  felt  to  be  pathetic 
or  (more  frequently)  paltry  or  mean;  as,  “her  sweet 
piteous  countenance”  (Shelley) ;  “ Piteous  was  the  cry” 
( Tennyson) ;  “  representative  of  the  suffering  of  the  whole 
world  in  its  plenitude  of  piteous  detail  ”  {W.  Pater) ;  “  His 
experience  was  of  that  pitiable  kind  which  shrinks  from 
pity  ”  ( G .  Eliot) ;  “The  pitiable  mockery  of  it  .  .  .  would 
have  been  fit  only  to  provoke  bitterer  laughter  than  poor 
Clifford  was  ever  capable  of”  ( Hawthorne );  “her  poor 
wan  face  with  its  wistful,  pitiful  little  smile  ”  ( M.  Hewlett ) ; 
“  The  courage  that  dares  only  die  is  on  the  whole  no  sud- 
lime  affair,  .  .  .  pitiful  when  it  begins  to  parade  itself” 
(Carlyle).  Pitiful  alone,  in  modern  usage,  applies  to  that 
which  is  full  of  pity;  as,  “tender-hearted,  meek,  and 
pitiful  ”  (Shelley).  See  pity,  contemptible. 

—  pit'e  ous  ly.  adv.  —  pit'e  ous  ness,  to. 

pit'fall  (pit'fbP),  n.  [Cf.  AS.  fealle  (in  comp.)  a  trap,  akin 
to  fall,  v.]  A  trap  for  birds,  beasts,  or  men  ;  esp.,  a 
pit  with  the  opening  masked,  into  which  animals  or  men 
may  fall  and  be  captured.  Hence,  any  trap,  snare,  or  con¬ 
cealed  danger  ;  as,  the  pitfalls  of  ignorance, 
pith  (pith),  to.  [AS.  pits  a ;  akin  to  D.,  LG.,  &  Fries,  pit 
pith,  kernel.  Cf.  pit  a  kernel.]  1.  Bot.  a  The  loose 
spongy  conjunctive  tissue  occupying  the  center  of  the  stem 
within  the  vascular  cylinder  in  dicotyledonous  plants.  It 
consists  of  typical  parenchyma,  the  thin-walled  cells  of 
which  often  tend  to  disintegrate,  leaving  hollow*  stems,  as 
in  many  umbellifers.  In  certain  plants  the  pith  is  large 
and  strong  enough  to  be  of  commercial  value  for  lining 
boxes,  etc.,  and  in  microscopy  for  section  cutting,  b  Any 
loose  pithlike  tissue.  The  stems  of  monocotyledons, 
as  Indian  corn,  have  the  bundles  scattered  through  the 
ground  tissue,  and  lienee  show  no  true  pith. 

2.  The  soft  or  spongy  interior  of  a  part  of  the  body,  as: 
a  The  6pinal  cord  or  bone  marrow.  Obs.  or  R.  b  The 
medulla  of  a  hair,  c  The  spongy  interior  of  a  feather. 

3.  Hence,  that  which  contains  the  strength  or  life ;  the 
vital  or  essential  part ;  concentrated  force ;  vigor ;  im¬ 
portance  ;  as,  the  speech  lacked  pith. 

Enterprises  of  great  pith  and  moment.  Shak. 

Syn.  — Marrow,  kernel,  nucleus,  gist,  essence, 
pith  of  the  Nile.  =  ambash. 

pith,  v.  l.  ;  pithed  (pitht) ;  pith'ing.  1.  Physiol.  To  de¬ 
stroy  the  central  nervous  system  of  (an  animal,  as  a  frog),  as 
by  passing  a  wire  or  needle  up  and  down  the  vertebral  canal. 

2 .  To  kill,  as  cattle,  by  piercing  or  severing  the  spinal  cord. 

3.  To  remove  the  pith  from  (the  stem  of  a  plant). 
Pithe-can-thro'pus  (pTtli'e-k&n-thro'pws),  n.  [NL. ;  Gr. 

TTL0r\KO<;  ape  -f-  av0poj- 
7to5  man.]  a  A 
hypothetical  genus  of 
primates  intermedi¬ 
ate  between  man  and 
the  anthropoid  apes. 

Haeckel,  b  A  genus 
consisting  of  an  ex¬ 
tinct  primate  (P. 
erectus)  apparently 
intermediate  between 
man  and  the  existing 

anthropoid  apes,  . . . . 

known  from  bones  of  Skull  of  Pithecanthropus  (P.  erectus). 
a  single  individual  The  dotted  lines  show  the  conjectured 
found  in  Java  (hence  restoration 

called  Java  man)  in  1891-92.  These  bones  include  a  thigh 
bone  of  the  human  type,  two  molar  teeth  intermediate  be¬ 
tween  those  of  man  and  the  anthropoids,  and  the  calvaria 
of  the  skull,  indicating  a  brain  capacity  of  about  900  cubic 
centimeters,  and  resembling  in  form  that  of  the  Neander¬ 
thal  man.  Cf.  man,  1.  Also  [/.  c.  ;  pl.  -thropi],  an  ani¬ 
mal  of  this  genus.  —  pith  e  can'thrope  (-k&i'throp),  n. 

—  pith  e-can'thro-poid  (  thro-poid),  a. 

Pi-the  co-lo'bi-um  (pT-the/ko-lo'bT-wm),  n.  [NL. ;  Gr. 
niOrjicos  ape  -f-  Ao/Siof  a  lobe.]  Bot.  A  large  genus  of 
tropical  mimosaceous  shrubs  and  trees  having  bipinnate 
leaves  and  globose  heads  of  flowers  with  many  stamens. 
The  flat  pod  is  curiously  twisted  or  coiled,  and  in  some 
species  is  edible.  P.  saman  is  the  saman,  or  rain  tree.  See 
algaroeilla,rain  tree,  wild  tamarind. 

Pith  helmet  A  light  hat  made  of  pith  to  protect  the 
head  in  tropical  countries ;  —  called  also  pith  hat  and  topee . 
pith'i-ness  (pith'T-nes),  n.  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
pithy  ;  terse  cogency. 

pith'os  (pith'b8),  to.  ;  pl.  pithoi  (-oi).  [Gr.  Tn'do?.]  Class. 
Archseol.  A  large  casklike  vessel  of  earthenware,  found 


ncfhriKOS  ape.]  Of  or  pertaining 
to  the  apes,  esp.  the  anthropoids. 
Pi-the'ci-a  ( pl-the'shl-a;  -sl-a), 
n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  Trc0r)/co9  anape.] 
Zool.  The  genus  of  monkeys 
consisting  of  the  sakis,  which 
with  the  ouakaris  constitute  the 
subfamily  Pi-the^i-i'nae  (-!'- 
ne).  —  pi-the'eian  i  -shrtn),  a.  — 
pi-the'ei-ine  (-shl-In  ;  -sI-Tn  ; 
-In),  a. 

pith'e-coid  (pTth'f-koid),  a. 
[Gr.  TTL0T]Koq  ape  +  -oie/.l  Zool. 
a  Pert,  to  Pithecia  or  the  Pi- 
theciin®.  b  Pert,  to  the  higher 
apes,  esp.  the  anthropoids.  — 
pith'e-coid,  n. 

pi-the  co-log'l-cal  (p  Y-t  h  e'k  C- 
15j'I-k<Jl),  a.  [Gr.  7rt'0Tj<o9  ape 
4-  -logical.)  Pert,  to  the  6tudy 
of  apes.  Rare.  Oxf.  E.  D. 
pith'ful,  a.  See  -ful. 


pith  hat.  =  pith  helmet. 
pith'i-ly  (pTth'I-11).  adv.  of 
pithy.  [leBS-ly.  adv.  I 

pith'leBB,  a.  See -less.— pith'- 1 
Pi'tho.  Var.  of  Peitho. 
Pi-thoe'gi-a  (pl-the'gl-d),  Pi- 
thoi'gi-a  (pl-thoi'-),  n.  [Gr. 
II ifloiyta.]  See  Antiiestekia. 
pit'-hole/,  n.  Apit  ;  specif.  :  & 
A  pockmark,  b  The  grave.  Obs. 
or  Dial.  Eng.  —  v.  t.  To  bury. 
Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 

Pi'thom  (pI'thBm),  n.  Bib.  A 
treasure  city  built  by  the  Israel¬ 
ites  for  Pharaoh.  Ex.  i.  11. 
Pi'thon  (pl'th5n).  Bib. 
pith  paper.  =  rice  paper. 
pith  plant.  Bot.  The  rice-pa¬ 
per  tree. 

pith  ray.  =  medullary  ray 
Pith'some  (ptth'Bfim),  a.  Pithy; 
robust.  Rare. 


ice,  Ill ;  old,  Sbey,  orb,  6dd,  s6ft,  connect ;  use,  tinite,  urn,  iip,  circus,  menu  ; 

|j  Foreign  Word.  f  Obsolete  >  ariant  of.  4-  combined  with.  =  equals. 
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PLACARD 


throughout  the  Greek  world,  some  dating  from  the  Minoau 
period.7  The  pithos  resembled  the 
Roinari  dolium  in  form  and  use. 
pith'y  (pTth'T),  a.;  pith'i-er  (-I-er) ; 
nth'M8T.  1.  Consisting,  wholly  or 
in  part,  of  pith ;  abounding  in  pith  ; 
as,  a (pithy  stem  ;  a  pithy  fruit. 

2.  Strong;  vigorous.  Obs.  or  Dial. Eng.  ,  _  , , 

3.  Having  nervous  energy  ;  forceful ;  iSSHl  ? 

tersely  cogent.  ~  v 

'fhis  pithy  speech  prevailed,  and  all 
agreed.  Dry  den. 

pithy  gall,  a  large,  rough,  furrowed, 
oblong  gall,  formed  on  blackberry 
canes  by  a  small  gallfly  {Didst rophus 
turgid  us). 

pit'i-a-ble  (pTt'i-ri-b’l),  a.  [Cf.  OF. 
pUeable,  pitiable,  F.  pitoyable.]  1.  De¬ 
serving  or  exciting  pity  ;  miserable  ;  Pithos. 

lamentable  ;  piteous  ;  as,  pitiable  persons  or  wretchedness. 
2.  Arousing  pitying  contempt ;  wretchedly  insignificant. 
Syn.  —  Sorrowful,  woeful,  sad.  See  piteous. 

—  pit'i  a  ble  ness,  n.  —  pit'i  a  bly,  adv. 

pit '1-1  ul  (-fdbl),  a.  1.  Full  of  piety.  Obs.  Oxf.  E.  D. 
2.  Full  of  pity  ;  tender-hearted  ;  compassionate. 

The  Lord  is  very  pitiful,  and  of  tender  mercy.  James  v.  11. 

3-  Piteous;  lamentable;  eliciting  compassion. 

A  thing,  indeed,  very  pitiful  and  horrible.  Spenser 

4-  To  be  pitied  for  littleness  or  meanness ;  miserable ; 
paltry  ;  contemptible  ;  as,  a  pitiful  ambition. 

Syn.— Despicable, mean, paltry .  See  contemptible, piteous. 

—  pit'i  ful  ly,  adv.  — pit'i-ful  ness,  n. 
plt'i-less,  a.  1.  Destitute  of  pity  ;  merciless. 

2-  Exciting  no  pity  ;  as,  a  pitiless  condition.  Rare. 

—  pit'i  less  ly,  adv.  —  pit'i  less  ness,  n. 

pit  lathe-  Mach.  A  lathe  so  designed  that  with  very  large 
jobs  part  of  the  work  can  pass  below  the  floor, 
pit'man  (ptt'man),  n. ;  pi.  -men  (-men).  1.  One  who 

works  in  a  pit,  as  in  mining,  in  sawing  timber,  etc. 

2  Mach.  A  connecting  rod.  Chiefly  U.  S. 
pi  tom'e-ter  (pT-t5m'e-ter),  n.  [ Pilot  -f-  -meter.  See 
Pitot  tube.]  Hydraulics.  An  instrument  for  autograph- 
ically  recording  variations  of  velocity  of  flowing  water. 
It  consists  essentially  of  two  Pitot  tubes,  one 
pointed  upstream  and  one  downstream. 

Pi  tot',or  Pi  tot’s',  tube  (pe'to', -toz').  (After 
Henri  Pitot  (1695-1771),  French  physicist  and  ^ 
engineer.!  Hydraulics.  A  tube  with  a  short  §gi 
riglit-angled  bend,  placed  vertically  in  a  mov¬ 
ing  body  of  fluid  with  the  bent  part  lower-  _ 
most  and  its  mouth  normal  to  the  direction  of  — --  —  — ~ 
flow,  to  measure  the  velocity  of  the  fluid.  Pitot  Tube. 

Pit  saw,  or  pit'saw',  n.  Mech.  A  saw  worked  1  Height  of 
by  two  men,  one  (the  top  sawyer)  standing  on  the  Fluid, 
the  log,  and  one  (the  pit  sawyer)  beneath  it,  often  in  a  pit. 
Pit'ta  (pTt'd),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Tamil  ponunki  pitta  small  jay.] 
Zool.  A  large  genus  of  clamatorial  passerine 
birds,  chiefly  of  southern  Asia,  Australia,  and 
adjacent  islands.  They  have  the  wings 
and  tail  short,  the  legs  long,  and  the 
bill  stout.  Tneir  colors  are 
very  brilliant  and  sharply  con¬ 
trasted.  They  are  chiefly  ter¬ 
restrial,  practically  songless, 
and,  though  not  related  to  the 
true  thrushes,  are  often  called 
ground  thrushes  or  ant  thrushes. 

Also  [/.  c.],  a  bird  of  this  genus, 
plt'tance  (pTt'fins),  n.  [ME. 
pitance ,  pitaunce ,  F.  pitance  ; 
cf.  It.  pietanza ,  LL.  pitancia , 
pitlantia ,  pictantia;  peril,  fr. 

L.  pietas  pity,  piety,  or  peril,  akin  to  E.  petty.  Cf.  pity.] 

1.  Orig.,  a  bequest  to  a  religious  house  or  order  to  provide 
for  extra  allowances  of  food,  wine,  or  the  like,  at  special 
anniversaries  or  festivals.  Oxf.  E.  D.  Hence  :  a  Food  or 
drink  of  a  special  kind  served  to  members  of  a  religious 
order  as  an  indulgence  on  certain  occasions,  b  An  allow¬ 
ance  of  food  bestowed  in  charity. 

2.  Hence,  a  small  charity  gift  ;  a  dole.  Chaucer. 

3.  A  small  portion,  quantity,  or  allowance,  esp.  of  money  ; 

an  inconsiderable  salary  or  compensation.  “  The  small 
pittance  of  learning  they  received.”  Swift. 

pit'ted  (pit'Sd ;  -Id  ;  151 ),  pret.  &  p.  p.  of  pit.  Specif.  :  p.  a. 

Marked  with,  or  having,  pits.  See  pit,  n.,  5  b  &  C- 
pitted  duct,  a  duct  or  vessel  marked  with  bordered  pits, 
plt'ter-pat  ter  (pit'er-pSt'er),  n.  A  sound  like  that  of 
alternating  light  beats.  Also,  a  pattering  of  words, 
plt'ter-pat  ter,  adv.  With,  or  with  the  sound  of,  alternat¬ 
ing  light  beats;  as,  his  heart  went  pitter-patter . 
pit'ting  ( ptt'Tng),  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  of  pit.  Hence :  vb.  n.  a  Act 
of  putting  or  storing  in  a  pit  or  pits,  b  Act  or  process  of 


Bengal  Pitta  ( Pitta  hachy- 
ura). 


Pittosporum  {P.  undulatum).  (i) 
b  Pertaining  to 


forming  pits;  specif.,  irregular  corrosion  in  metal  work. 
Also,  such  pits  collectively. 

Pit  to-spo-ra'ce-ae  (plt'6-spo-ra'se-e),  n.  pi.  [NL.  See 
Pittosporum.]  Hot.  A  family  of  plants  (order  Rosales) 
comprising  9  genera  and  about  105  species,  chiefly  confined 
to  Australia.  They  are  mainly  shrubs,  having  regular  flow¬ 
ers  with  five  stamens,  and  an  ovary  with  many  ovules.  — 
pit  to  spo-ra'ceous  <-shiis),  a. 

Pit-tos'po  rum  (pT-t5s'p6-rum ;  pit'o-spo'rwm),  n.  [NL.  ; 
Gr.  ttitt a  pitch  -|-  o-Tropo?  seed.]  Bot.  A 
large  genus  of  evergreen 
trees  and  shrubs  of  Asia, 

Africa,  and  Australasia, 
typifying  the  family 
Pittosporaceye.  They 
have  white  or  yellow, 
often  fragrant,  flowers, 
succeeded  by  berries 
with  seeds  embedded  in 
a  viscous  substance.  See 
TARATA,  BLACK  MAPAU, 

LAUREL,  2  d  Also  (/.  C.J, 
a  plant  of  this  genus. 
pLt.u'i-ta-ry  (pi-tu'T-ta- 
n),  a.  [Lat.  pituita 
phlegm,  pituite.]  Anat. 
a  Secreting  mucus  or 
phlegm  ;  as,  the  pituitary 
membrane,  the  mucous 
membrane  that  lines  the  nasal  cavities, 
the  pituitary  body, 
pituitary  body  or  gland,  Anat.  <£*  Zool .,  a  small,  oval,  reddish 

§ray  vascular  body  attached  to  the  infundibulum  of  the 
rain  and  occupying  a  depression  (the  pituitary  fossa)  in 
the  middle  line  of  the  superior  surface  of  the  sphenoid 
bone  ;  —  so  called  because  formerly  erroneously  supposed 
to  secrete  the  mucus  of  the  nose.  It  is  now  regarded  as  a 
ductless  gland  producing  a  secretion  influencing  metabo¬ 
lism  in  certain  of  the  tissues  and  organs,  esp.  in  connective 
tissue  and  bone.  The  pituitary  body  is  present  in  all  crani¬ 
ate  vertebrates,  and  consists  of  two  parts  or  lobes  (more 
distinct  in  lower  vertebrates  than  in  mammals).  The  an¬ 
terior  lobe  arises  from  a  diverticulum  (the  pouch  of  Rathke) 
of  the  primitive  oral  cavity.  (In  the  lampreys  this  divertic¬ 
ulum  is  represented  by  a  large  tubular  pouch  connected 
with  the  nasal  cavity.)  The  posterior  lobe  arises  as  a  dow  n 
growth  of  the  floor  of  the  thalamencephalon. 
pi-tu'i-tous  (-tws),  a.  [L.  pituitosvs :  cf.  F.  piiuiteux.l 
Consisting  of,  or  resembling,  pituite,  or  mucus;  full  of, 
or  due  to,  mucus  ;  discharging  mucus, 
pituitous  fever,  Med.,  typhoid  fever;  enteric  fever. 

Pit  viper.  Any  of  a  group  of  highly  specialized  and  very 
venomous  snakes  distinguished  by  having  a  hollow’  or  pit 
between  the  eye  and  the  nostril,  which  is  lined  with  senso¬ 
ry  epithelium  and  innervated  by  branches  of  the  trigemi¬ 
nal  nerve.  They  constitute  a  subfamily  (Crotalinae)of  the 
viper  family,  or  a  separate  family,  Crotalidae,  including 
the  rattlesnakes  and  some  forms  without  rattles,  as  the 
copperhead,  water  moccasin,  .and  fer-de-lance.  Most  of 
them  are  American  ;  a  few  inhabit  southern  Asia, 
pit'y  (pit'i),  n.  /  pi.  pities  (-Tz).  [ME. pile,  OF. pite, pitie, 
h'.pitiS ,  L.  pietas  piety,  kindness,  pity.  See  pious  ;  cf.  pi¬ 
ety.]  1.  Kindness  of  disposition  ;  mercy ;  clemency. 
Obs.,  exc.  as  in  def.  2. 

2.  A  feeling  for  the  sufferings  of  others;  sympathy,  or 
capacity  for  sympathy,  with  the  grief  or  misery  of  another ; 
compassion;  fellow-feeling;  commiseration. 

He  that  hath  pity  upon  the  poor  lendeth  unto  the  Lord. 

Prov.  xix.  17. 

3.  A  reason  or  cause  of  pity,  grief,  or  regret ;  a  thing  to  be 
regretted:  as,  Colloq .,  it  is  a  thousand  pities.  “The  more 
the  pUy.'r  Shak. 

O  Iago,  the  pity  of  it,  Iago  !  Shak. 

4.  Obs.  a  Something  deserving  pity,  as  a  person,  lot,  etc. 
b  Repentance  ;  remorse.  Oxf.  E.  D.  c  Piety. 

Syn.  — Pity,  sympathy,  compassion,  commiseration,  con¬ 
dolence.  Pity  is  feeling  for  another’s  suffering  or  dis¬ 
tress,  and  sometimes  regards  its  object  as  not  only  suffer¬ 
ing,  but  weak  or  inferior  ;  sympathy,  as  here  compared  (cf. 
congenial),  is  fellow  feeling  with  others,  esp.  in  tneir  grief 
pr  affliction  ;  the  w  ord  implies  a  certain  degree  of  equality 
in  situation,  circumstances,  etc. ;  compassion  is  deep  ten¬ 
derness  for  another,  esp.  under  severe  or  inevitable  suffer¬ 
ing  or  misfortune ;  as,  “  instead  of  scornful  pity  or  pure 
scorn  ”  {Tennyson)\  cr.  “  We  first  endure,  then  pity,  then 
embrace  ”  {Pope) ;  “  This  is  a  sight  for  pity  to  peruse  .  .  . 
till  sympathy  contract  a  kindred  pain”  {Cowper);  “My 
heart  was  pierced  with  sympathy  for  woe  which  could  not 
be  my  own  ”  {Shelley);  “  while  devoid  of  sympathy,  she 
had  a  sufficiency  of  rational  benevolence”  {C.  Bronte); 
“  There  was  a  dead  man  carried  out,  the  only  son  of  his 
mother,  and  she  was  a  widow.  .  .  .  And  when  the  Lord 
saw  her,  he  had  compassion  on  her”  ( Luke  vii.  12-13). 
Commiseration  implies  profound  pity  or  sorrow,  esp.  as  it 
finds  expression,  for  another’s  misfortune  ;  condolence  al¬ 
ways  suggests  the  expression  (often  formal)  of  sympathy  ; 


a  Pivot,  1. 


as,  “  While  we  look  at  Samson  ...  we  are  forced  to  think 
of  Milton,  of  his  blindness,  of  his  abandonment,  with  as 
deep  a  commiseration  ”  {Landor) ;  a  message  of  condolence. 
See  mercy,  comfort,  pathos,  humane,  piteous. 
to  have,  or  take,  pity,  to  feel  or  manifest  pity ;  — usually 
with  on  ;  as,  have  pity  upon  us,  w-e  beseech, 
pit'y  (pit'i),  v.  i. ;  pit'ied  (-Td) ;  pit'y-ing.  [Cf.  OF. 
piteer ,  pitoyer.  See  pity,  «.]  1.  To  feel  pity  or  compas¬ 

sion  for  ;  to  have  sympathy  w  ith  ;  to  compassionate  ;  com¬ 
miserate  ;  to  have  tender  feelings  toward  (any  one),  from 
a  knowledge  of  suffering,  misfortune,  or  weakness. 

Like  as  a  father  pitieth  hia  children,  so  the  Lord  pitieth  them 
that  fear  him.  Ps.  ciii.  13. 

2  To  move  to  pity; — chiefly  impersonal.  Obs. or  Archaic. 
pit'y,  v.  i.  To  be  compassionate ;  to  feel  pity. 

1  will  not  pity,  nor  spare,  nor  have  mercy.  Jer.  xiii.  14. 
pit'y-ing,  p.  a.  Expressing  or  feeling  pity  ;  as,  a  pitying  eye, 
glance,  or  word.  — pit'y  ing-ly,  adv. 
pit  y  ri'a  sis  (pTt'I-rl'd-sTs),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  niTuptao-is, 
fr.  nLTypov,  lit.,  bran.]  Med.  a  A  superficial  affection  of 
the  skin,  characterized  by  irregular  patches  of  thin  scales, 
b  Veter.  A  disease  of  domestic  animals  characterized  by 
dry  epithelial  scales,  and  due  to  digestive  disturbances  and 
alteration  of  the  function  of  the  sebaceous  glands. 

II  pFty-ri'a-sis  ver-si'co-lor  (pTt'T-ri'a-sTs  ver-stk'o-l<5r) 
[NL.],  Med.,  a  parasitic  disease  of  the  skin,  characterized 
by  reddish  or  brownish  patches. 

Pi'Ute  (pl'ut),  ii.  ;  pi.  Piute  or  Piutes  (-uts).  An  Indian 
of  any  of  various  Shoshonean  bands  of  the  arid  regions  be¬ 
tween  the  Rocky  Mountains  and  the  Sierras.  Though 
formerly  of  very  inferior  culture,  they  are  now  progressing  in 
civilization  and  increasing  in  numbers 
piv'ot  (pTv'ftt),  n.  [F.  ;  orig.  uncert.  ;  cf.  Pr.  pivo  tooth 
of  a  comb  or  rake.]  1.  A  point,  fixed  pin,  or  short  axis, 
on  the  end  of  which  something  turns. 

2.  The  end  of  a  shaft  or  arbor 
which  rests  and  turns  in  a  sup-  i 
port;  as,  the  pivot  of  an  arbor 
in  a  watch. 

3.  A  turning  point  or  condition  ;  that 
which  is  decisive  of  results ;  as,  the 
pivot  of  an  enterprise. 

4-  Mil.  The  soldier  or  element  around 
which  a  body  of  troops  turns  in  changing  front. 

piv'ot,  v.  t. ;  -ot-ed  ;  -ot-ing.  To  place  or  mount  od,  or  to 
furnish  with,  a  pivot  or  pivots. 

piv'ot,  v.  i.  To  turn  or  swing  on  or  as  on  a  pivot  or  pivots, 
piv'ot  al  (-51),  a.  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  constituting,  a  pivot, 
or  turning  point;  as,  the  pivotal  opportunity  of  a  career  ;  a 
pivotal  State  in  national  elections.  —  piv'ot-al-ly,  adv. 
Pivot  blow  A  blow  delivered  with  the  fist  striking  side¬ 
ways,  added  momentum  being  given  by  swinging  the  body, 
pivot  bridge.  A  form  of  drawbridge  in  which  one  span, 
called  the  pivot  span,  turns  about  a  central  vertical  axis, 
pivot  gearing.  Mach.  Gearing  permitting  the  driving 
shaft  to  be  pivoted  or  turned  in  various  directions. 

Pivot  gun  A  gun  on  a  pivot  or  revolving  carriage. 

Pivot  Joint.  Anat.  An  articulation  permitting  only  rota¬ 
tion,  consisting  of  a  bony  pivot  in  a  ring  of  bone  and  liga¬ 
ment,  as  that  of  the  odontoid  and  atlas. 

Pivot  Stand  Oidnance.  The  part  of  certain  gun  mounts 
secured  to  the  platform,  in  which  the  pivot  is  inclosed, 
pix'y  I  (pTk'sT),  n.  ;  pi.  pixies  (-sTz).  [E.  dial,  also  pi  sky  ; 

pix  ie  I  cf.  Sw.  dial,  pysk  a  little  goblin.]  A  fairy  ;  —  chiefly 
used  in  local  English  folklore. 

Pixy  ring-  1.  Eng.  Folklore.  A  fairy  ring  or  circle. 

2-  A  spinning  whorl.  Local,  Eng. 

||  piz  zi-ca'tO  (pet'se-ka'to),  a.  ti*  adv.  [It.,  pinched.]  Mu¬ 
sic.  A  direction  to  violinists  to  pluck  the  string  with  the 
finger,  instead  of  using  the  bow-.  Abbr.  pizz. 
pla  ca-bil'i-ty  (pla'kd-bil'T-ti  ;  pick'd-),  n.  [L.  placabi - 
litas.~\  Quality  or  state  of  being  placable, 
pla'ca-ble  (pla'ka-b’l ;  plak'a- ;  277),  a.  [L.  placabilis , 
fr.  placare  to  quiet,  pacify  :  cf.  F. placable.  See  placate.] 
1.  Pleasing ;  agreeable.  Obs.  Oxf.  E.  D. 

2  Capable  of  being  pacified  ;  ready  or  willing  to  be  paci¬ 
fied  ;  willing  to  forgive.  “  Placable  and  mild.”  Milton. 
3.  Peaceable;  peaceful;  calm.  Rare. 

—  pla'ca  ble-ness,  n.  —  pla'ca-bly,  adv. 

Pla-cae'an.  Pla-ce'an  (pld-se'an),  a.  Of  or  pert,  to  the 
French  Protestant  Joshua  Placaeus,  or  Placeus  (Laplace) 
(1606-55).  He  held  that  Adam’s  sin  was  inherited  by  his 
descendants,  but  that  God  held  no  one  directly  responsi¬ 
ble,  as  it  was  a  natural  tendency  towards  evil.  This  view 
was  attacked  as  denying  imputation  of  Adam’s  sin. 
plac'ard  (plSk'ard  ;  pla-kard' ;  277),  n.  [F.,  fr.  plaquer 
to  lay  or  clap  on  ;  prob.  fr.  Dutch,  cf.  D.  plakken  to  paste, 
post  up.  Cf.  placket.]  1.  Obs.  or  Hist.  A  formal  or  of¬ 
ficial  document;  specif.:  a  An  official  permission  or  li¬ 
cense.  b  An  official  proclamation,  manifesto,  or  edict. 

2  ■  A  notice,  as  an  advertisement  or  announcement,  posted, 
or  to  be  posted,  in  a  public  place  ;  a  poster  ;  a  bill. 

3.  Medieval  Armor.  =  placcate  a. 


pith  tree-  The  ambaBh. 
pit'i  a-bil'i-ty  <  pIVl-d-bll'I-tY), 
n.  PitiableneBs.  Rare. 
pit'i  a-bl.  Pitiable.  Ref.  Sp. 
pit'l-er  (-Y-6r),  n.  One  who 
pities. 

pit'i-kins,  pit'ti-kins  (pTt'Y- 
klnz),  interj.  Dim.  of  pity, 
formerly  used,  usually  with  ods 
(God’s),  as  a  petty  oath, 
pitill.  71.  [Cf.  AS.  bleripittel , 
oleria  pyttel ,  explained  as  mus- 
hafoc,  lit.,  mousehawk.]  Prob., 
the  kite.  Obs. 

pi-tir'ri  (pS-ter'rS).  Var.  of 
PIPIRI. 

pit  kiln.  Oven  for  coking  coal, 
pi'tle  (pl't’l).  Obs.  or  dial. 
Eng.  var.  of  pightle. 
pit'less,  a.  See  -less. 
pi' to  ( pe't5).  Var.  of  pita. 
pit  organ.  Zool.  In  fishes,  a 
pit  or  depression  containing  a 
nerve  eminence. 

pitos.  +  PITEOUS 
pitous  PITEOUS. 

pitoustee,  u.  (See  piteous;  -ty.] 
A  pious  deed.  Obs. 

Pit'pan'  (pTt'pttn'),  n.  [In  the 
MoRquito  language  pit  pan. ~\  A 
long,  fiat-bottomed  canoe,  used 
in  Central  America, 
pit'pat'.  Var.  of  pitapat. 
pit'piV  (pYt'pYt'),  n.  [Cf.  pip- 
pit,  ouitouit.1  A  guitguit. 
Pi'tri  (pe'trY),  n.  [Skr.  pitr 
father.]  Hindu  Myth.  One  of 


the  semidivine  fathers,  or 
manes  ;  specif.  :  a  A  departed 
forefather,  b  One  of  the  ten 
Prajapatis,  or  progenitors  of  the 
human  race,  c  One  of  the  an¬ 
cestors  of  the  gods,  the  demons, 
or  the  four  castes, 
pit'saw'  file.  See  file,  tool, 
pit  sawyer.  The  man  who 
stands  below  in  operating  a  pit 
saw  ;  —  opp.  to  top  sawyer. 
pit'ta-cal  (pYt'd-kal),  n. ,  [G. 
pittakal,  fr.  Gr.  ttitt a,  iuVw, 
pitch  -F  KaAos  beautiful.]  Chem. 
A  blue  coloring  matter  consist¬ 
ing  of  salts  of  eupittonic  acid, 
plt'tance,  v.  t.  To  allow  (one) 
a  pittance.  Rai-e. 

fit'tanc-er,  n.  [OF.  pitancier.] 
n  religious  houses,  the  adminis¬ 
trator  of  pittances.  Obs.  or  Hist. 
pittard.  +  petard. 
pit'tas-phalt  ( pYt'fts-fftlt).  ^  ar. 

of  PISSASPHALT. 

Pitt  diamond,  or  Pitt,  n.  [After 
Thomas  Pitt  (1653-1726),  Gov¬ 
ernor  of  Madras.]  See  Regent 
DIAMOND. 

pitte.  +  pit,  pity. 
pitteoua.  +  piteous. 
pit'ter,  n.  One  that  removes  the 
pits  from  peaches,  plums,  etc. 
pit'ter.  m  t.  [Imitative.]  To 
make  u  sound  suggesting  that  of 
pit ;  as,  pittering  streams.  Obs. 
pit  te-ra'ro.  f  pedrero. 
pit'ter-paVter,  v.  t.  if  i.  To 


patter  ;  to  move,  sound,  or  go 
with  or  as  with  light  beats, 
pitthe.  +  pith. 
pit'ti-cite  (plt'Y-sit),  n.  [G.pif- 
tizit,  fr.  Gr.  7rirra  pitch.]  A 
brown  massive  mineral,  a  hy¬ 
drated  ferric  arsenate  and  sul¬ 
phate. 

Pit'ti-dae  (-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.] 
Zool.  The  family  of  birds  typi¬ 
fied  by  the  genus  1’ittn.  ‘See 
Pitta.  —  pit'tine  (-In  ;  -In),  a. 
pit'tie.  -f  petty,  pity. 
pittifull.  pitiful. 
pit'ti-kins.  Var.  of  pitikins 
Pitt'ism  (ptt'Iz’m),  n.  Eng. 
Hist.  The  political  policy  of 
William  Pitt,  the  statesman 
(175:>-1S06).  —  Pitt'ite  (-It),  n. 
pit'tite  (pYt'It),  ji.  Theat .  An 
auditor  in  the  pit,  esp.  one  who 
often  sits  there.  Eng. 
pit'ti-zite  (-T-zTt).  Var.  of  pit- 
ticitk. 

pit'tle-pat'tle,  r.  i.  [Cf.  fit¬ 
ter,  patter.]  To  chatter  or 
prattle.  Obs.  [patter.  Obs.  | 
pit'tle-pat'tle,  v.  t.  To  pitter- 1 
pit'to(  plt'5),  n.  [Earlier  poitou, 
potoe  ;  perh.  fr.  Pg.  poto  drink, 
1,.  potus.]  A  small  beer  made 
from  maize  or  rice  on  the  Guinea 
coast. 

pit'toid  (-oid),  a.  Zool.  Of  or 
like  the  Pittid®. 
pit'to-resque'.  *f* picturesque. 
pit-toB'po-rad  (pY-t5s'p(5-rftd  ; 


pTt/u-spo'rad),  n.  Bot.  A  plant 
of  the  family  Pittosporaceae. 
pit'to-8pore  ( plt'o-spor  ;  201 ),  n 
A  plant  of  the  genus  Pittospo- 

7-71777. 

pit'towa.  f  piteous 
pit'trel.  +  petrel. 
pit'ture  +  picture. 
pit'ty.  +  petty,  pit. 
pit'ty-pat  .  Var.  of  pitapat. 
pi-tu'i-tal  (pT-tQ'T-Ml;  pltlfi-I'- 
tdl),  a.  Pituitary.  Rare. 
pit'u  ite  ( plt'fl-It),  n.  [L,j)t?H- 
tta :  cf.  F.  pituite.  Cr  pip  a 
disease.]  Mucus  ;  phlegm, 
pi-tu  i-to8e',  a.  Pituitous.  Obs. 
pi-tu'i-touB-neas.  n.  See  -ness. 
pit'u  oub.  +  piteous 
pit'u-ri  (plrfi-rS),  n.  Also  pit- 
churi ,  pitcfiery ,  ped fiery,  bedg- 
ery,  etc.  [Native  name.)  An 
Australian  solanaceoue  plant 
( Duboisia  ho/nvoodii)  ;  also,  a 
narcotic  drug,  prepared  by  dry¬ 
ing  its  leaves  and  twigs,  chewed 
bv  the  aborigines  as  a  stimulant, 
pitus.  +  PITEOUS, 
pit'work  ,  n.  The  system  of 
pump  rods,  pumps,  etc.,  in  a 
mine  shaft. 

pitwysly  f  piteously. 
pit  y-o-cam'pa  (plt'I-iVkflm'- 
pd),  n.  Also  pit  y-o-cam'pe 
(-pe).  [L.  pityocampa ,  fr.  Gr. 
TTir voKapirri  ;  ircrus,  ttitvo?, 
pine  tree  +  icaym)  caterpillar.] 
The  larva  of  a  European  pro¬ 


cessionary  moth  ( Cnethocampa 
pityocampa )  found  on  pine  or 
fir  trees,  and  believed  by  the  an¬ 
cients  to  be  very  poisonous, 
pit  y-ri-aa'ic  (piri-rT-lB'Tk),  a. 
Of,  or  affected  with,  pityriasis, 
pit'y-roid  (plt'Y-roid),  a.  [Gr. 
nLTvpov  bran  4-  -oid.]  With  the 
form  of,  or  like,  bran.  Rare. 
pifi  (pyoo),  adv.  [It.,  fr.  L .plus. 
See  plus.]  Music.  More  ;  as, piu 
allegro,  more  briskly.  [ree.I 

fiu'ri  (pyoo'rS).  Var.  of  pur-| 
i'ua  (pl'ils),  7i.  [L.]  Lit., 

pious  ;  filial  ;  —  masc.  prop, 
name.  F.  /^ie  (pe);  It.  Pio(pyo). 
pivot  man.  Mil.  =  pivot,  4. 
pivot  span.  See  pivot  bridge. 
pivot  tooth-  Dentistry.  An  ar¬ 
tificial  crown  attached  to  a  root 
bv  a  pin  or  peg. 

pi-war'ee  (p?-w8r'S),  n.  Also 
pi-war'rie,  etc.  An  intoxicating 
Beverage  made  from  cassava  by 
natives  of  South  America, 
pix.  f  PYX. 

pix,  n.  [Cf.  pickax.]  A  pick¬ 
ax.  Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 
pix'ie.  Var.  of  pyxie. 
pix'-ju'ry.  n.  =  pyx-jury. 
pix'ol  (plk'eSl ;  -s51),  ti  [L. 
pix  pitch  4-  3d  -o/.]  Pharm.  A 
mixture  of  wood  tar,  green  soap, 
and  caustic  potash,  used  as  an 
antiseptic,  esp.  in  skin  diseases, 
plx'wex'.  +  pax  wax. 
pix'y,  n.  Var.  of  pyxie. 


pix'y-led',  a.  Led  astray  by 
pixies  ;  bewildered, 
pix'y-puff- ,  7i.  A  fungus.  Dial. 
pixy  purse.  A  6ea  purse.  Dial. 
pixy  seat.  A  tangle  or  snarl  in 
a  horse’s  mane.  Dial.  Eng. 
pixy  stool.  A  toadstool.  Dial. 
piys.  n.  [OF.  pis,  piz,  L.  pec¬ 
tus.]  The  breast.  Obs. 
pize.  -f*  pice. 

pize  (pTz ).  A  mild  imprecation; 
—  chiefly  in  ;  a  pize  on  or  of. 
Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 
pizz.  Abbr.  Pizzicato, 
piz'zle  (plz'*l),  n.  [Cf.  LG. 
pesel,  D.  pees.]  The  penis  of  an 
animal,  as  the  bull,  sometimes 
formerly  used  as  a  whip. 

P.  J.  Abbr.  Police  justice ; 
president,  or  presiding,  judge  ; 
probate  judge.  libs.)  ;  peck. I 
pk.  Abbr.  Pack  (of  wool  =  240 1 
pkg.  Abbr.  Package, 
pi.  Abbr.  Place  ;  plate  ;  plural. 
PI.  Abbr.  Paul 

P.  L.,  or  p.  1.  Abbr.  Pamphlet 
laws;  Pharmacopoeia  Londinen- 
sis  (L., London  Pharmacopoeia); 
Poet  Laureate;  proportional  log¬ 
arithm  ;  Primrose  League;  pub¬ 
lic  laws. 

pi.,  or  pla.  Abbr.  Placita. 
plaag.  +  plage. 
plaage.  ^  plague. 
plaas.  +  place. 
pla'ca-bl.  Placable.  Ref.  Sp. 
placad.  Obs.  Scot.  var.  of  pla¬ 
card. 


food,  fcfot ;  out,  oil ;  chair  ;  go  ;  sing,  ii)k  ;  then,  thin  ;  nature,  verdure  (250) ;  K  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144) ;  how  ;  yet;  zh  =  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Gem*. 

Full  explanations  of  Abbreviations,  Signs,  etc..  Immediately  precede  the  Vocabulary. 
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PLAGIOGRAPH 


4.  A  kind  of  stomacher,  often  adorned  with  jewels,  worn 
in  the  15th  century  and  later.  Obs. 

pla  card'  (pld-kard' ;  plSk'ard),  v.  t.  ;  -card'ed  ;  -card'ino. 

1.  To  post  placards  on  or  in  ;  as,  to  placard  a  wall. 

2.  To  announce  by  placards  ;  as,  to  placard  a  sale. 

3.  To  post  as  a  placard  ;  as,  to  placard  a  bill. 

pla'cate  (pla'kat;  plSk'at ;  277),  v.  t. ;  pla'cat-ed  (pla'- 
kat-Sd  ;  plSk'at-5d)  ;  pla'cat-ing  (-Tng).  [L.  placatus , 
p.  p.  of  placare  to  placate,  akin  to  placere  to  please.  See 
please.]  To  appease;  pacify;  conciliate. 

Syn.—  See  pacify. 

—  pla'cat-er  (pla'kat-er;  pl5k'at-er),  n. 
pla-ca'tion  (pl«-ka'slmn),  n .  [L.  placatio :  cf.  OF.  j olaca- 
tioJi .]  Act  of  placating.  Puttenham  (1589). 

pla'ca-to-ry  (pla'kd-to-rT ;  pick'd-),  a.  [L.  placalorius .] 
Tendiug,  or  designed,  to  placate  ;  conciliatory, 
plac'cate  (plXk'at),  n.  [Cf.  placard.]  In  medieval  ar¬ 
mor  :  a  A  plate  forming  an  extra  piece  of  body  armor,  esp. 
over  the  lower  part  of  the  breast,  b  A  13th-century  form 
of  brigandine,  a  jacket  or  doublet  lined  with  steel  splints, 
place  (plas),  n.  [F.,  fr.  (assumed)  L.  plateau 

street,  an  area,  a  courtyard,  fr.  Gr.  7rAare£aa  street,  prop¬ 
erly  fem.  of  rrAarus  flat,  broad  ;  akin  to  Skr.  pj'thu ,  Lith. 
platus.  Cf.  flawn,  piazza,  plate,  plaza.]  1.  An  open 
space,  or  square,  in  a  city  or  town  ;  now,  usually,  a  short 
street,  or  court,  a  private  residence  terrace,  or  some  simi¬ 
lar  variation  from  the  ordinary  street. 

2.  Space  ;  specif.  :  a  Room  ;  as,  make  place  for  the  ladies, 
b  Extension  in  space  ;  space,  esp.  as  contrasted  with  time. 
“  Our  bourne  of  Time  and  Place.'1'  Tennyson .  c  A  re¬ 
gion  ;  locality  ;  spot. 

Are  you  native  of  this  place  t  Shak. 

The  mournful  place  where  Adonais  lay.  Shelley. 

3.  a  A  portion  of  space  occupied  by  a  body ;  hence,  the 
position  in  space  of  a  body.  “  I  will  shake  the  heavens 
and  the  earth  shall  remove  out  of  her  place.”  Is.  xiii.  13. 
b  A  portion  of  space  reserved  for  actual  occupancy,  as  a 
seat  in  a  theater,  on  a  coach,  at  a  table,  etc. ;  as,  we  en¬ 
gaged  our  places  in  advance,  c  Vacated  or  relinquished 
space  ;  room ;  stead  (the  departure  or  removal  of,  or  substi¬ 
tution  for,  another  being  or  thing  being  implied);  as,  res¬ 
ignation  in  place  of  contentment ;  I  would  not  have  done 
that  if  I  had  been  in  his  place,  d  A  locality  or  spot  occu¬ 
pied  as  a  dwelling  place  or  the  like  ;  as,  he  had  a  tine  place 
in  town,  e  A  village,  town,  or  city;  as,  one’s  native  place, 
t  A  fortified  town  or  fortress ;  esp.,  the  body  of  a  fortifica¬ 
tion;  a  stronghold. 

4.  A  building,  part  of  a  building,  or  other  spot,  set  apart 
for  a  special  purpose;  as,  a  place  of  worship,  of  amusement. 
6.  Any  particular  spot  or  locality  ;  as,  a  bad  place  in  the 
path  ;  a  sore  place  on  one’s  body  ;  in  one  place  the  author 
of  this  book  says,  etc.  Also,  Now  Rare ,  a  definite  portion 
or  passage  of  a  book  or  document. 

The  place  of  the  scripture  which  he  read.  Acts  viii.  32. 
6.  A  proper  or  suitable  spot  or  location  considering  all 
things  ;  as,  a  time  and  place  for  all  things  ;  this  is  no  place 
for  children.  Also,  Obs.,  a  suitable  time  or  occasion. 

7-  A  subject ;  theme.  Obs. 

8.  Falconi'y.  The  highest  point  reached  by  a  bird  of  prey 
before  swooping  on  the  quarry.  Archaic. 

A  falcon,  towering  in  her  pride  of  place  Shak. 

9.  a  Geom.  A  locus.  Obs.  b  Arilh.  The  position  of  a 
figure,  or  a  figure  in  position,  with  reference  to  its  relation 
to  others  of  a  row  or  series ;  —  used  esp.  of  figures  occur¬ 
ring  after  a  decimal  point ;  as,  a  number  of  five  places  ;  the 
number  in  the  first  decimal  place,  c  Math.  Any  position 
of  a  point  on  any  sheet  of  a  Riemann  surface. 

1°  Order  of  priority,  advancement,  dignity,  etc. ;  esp.,  so¬ 
cial  rank  or  position;  degree ;  grade ;  status;  also,  official  sta¬ 
tion  ;  occupation  ;  calling ;  also,  function  ;  as,  it  is  my  place 
to  advise.  “  The  enervating  magic  of  place .”  Hawthorne. 
I  know  my  place  as  I  would  they  should  do  theirs.  Shak. 

11.  Racing.  The  position  of  first,  second,  or  third  at  the 
finish,  esp.  the  second  position.  In  betting,  to  win  a  bet 
on  a  horse  for  a  place  it  must,  in  the  United  States,  finish 
first  or  second,  in  England,  usually,  first,  second,  or  third. 

12.  Ordinal  relation  ;  position  in  the  order  of  proceeding  ; 
as,  he  said  in  the  first  place. 

13.  Astron.  Position  in  the  heavens,  as  of  a  planet. 

Syn.  —  Situation,  position,  locality,  location,  site,  spot; 
employment,  function,  trust ;  room,  stead.  See  office. 

In  place,  a  Present ;  on  the  spot.  Obs.  b  =  in  situ,  c 
In  proper  or  suitable  position  ;  timely.  —  on  the  p.,  on  the 
spot;  present;  immediately.  Obs—  out  ofp.,  not  in  the  usual 
or  proper  place  ;  hence,  improper  ;  unbecoming  ;  as,  his  re¬ 
marks  were  out  of  place.  —  p.  of  arms,  Fortif .,  an  enlarged 
portion  of  the  covered  way  serving  esp.  as  a  rallying  place 
for  troops  preparing  for,  or  returning  from,  a  sortie. 

place  (plas),  v.  t. ;  placed  (plast)  ;  plac'ing  (plas'ing). 
[Cf.  F.  placer.  See  place,  72. ]  1.  To  put  in  a  particular 
spot  or  place,  or  in  a  certain  relative  position  ;  to  fix  ;  set¬ 
tle  ;  locate  ;  dispose  ;  as,  to  place  a  book  on  a  shelf  ;  the 
artillery  placed  its  shells  well ;  guards  placed  at  the  door. 
Upon  my  head  they  placed  a  fruitless  crown.  Shak. 

2.  To  put  or  set  in  a  particular  rank,  office,  position,  or 
condition  of  life  ;  to  secure  a  position,  office,  or  the  like, 
for;  as,  in  whatever  sphere  one  is  placed. 

Place  such  over  them  to  be  rulers.  Ex.  xviii.  21. 

3.  To  dispose  of  (a  thing)  in  a  desired  or  selected  way  ;  as, 
to  place  one’s  favors  where  they  may  bring  returns  ;  to 
place  an  order  for  goods  ;  to  place  a  play  with  a  manager  ; 
specif.,  to  invest  or  lay  out  at  interest  ;  as,  to  place  money 
in  a  bank,  or  in  mines. 


4  To  set;  fix;  repose;  as,  to  place  confidence  in  a  friend. 
“  My  resolution ’s  placed .”  Shak. 

5.  To  identify  by  assigning  to,  or  connecting  with,  some 
place,  time,  station,  circumstance,  or  the  like  ;  to  assign 
to  a  particular  place,  time,  rank,  or  the  like ;  as,  the  gar¬ 
den  of  Eden  has  b eeitplaced  in  various  countries  ;  I  can¬ 
not  place  him.  “  Place  it  for  her  chief  virtue.”  Shak. 

6.  To  attribute  ;  ascribe.  Obs.  or  R. 

7.  Racing.  To  determine  or  announce  the  place  of  at  the 
finish.  Usually,  in  horse  racing  only  the  first  three  horses 
are  placed  officially. 

8.  Rugby  Football.  To  place-kick  (a  goal). 

pla-ce'bo  (pld-se'bo),  n.  [L.,  I  shall  please,  fut.  of  placere 
to  please.]  1.  R.  C.  Ch.  The  first  antiphon  of  the  vespers 
for  the  dead.  It  is  taken  from  Psalm  cxiv.,  in  the  Vulgate. 

2.  One  who  servilely  echoes  another  ;  a  toady.  Obs. 

3.  Med.  A  prescription  given  merely  to  satisfy  a  patient, 
to  play,  aing.  etc.,  placebo,  to  agree  servilely  with  one  in  his 
opinion  ;  to  toady  ;  to  play  the  sycophant.  Obs.  or  Archaic. 

place  kick.  Football.  Act  of  kicking  the  ball  after  it  has 
been  placed  on  the  ground ;  an  instance  of  this,  disting, 
from  a  drop  kick  or  a  punt.  In  the  Rugby  and  American 
games  a  place  kick  which  sends  the  ball  over  the  crossbar 
between  the  lines  of  the  goal  posts  counts  as  a  goal. 

place'man  (plas'man),  n.  ;  pi.  -men  (-men).  One  who 
holds  or  occupies  a  place  or  office,  esp.  under  government ; 
—  usually  contemptuous.  —  place'man  ship,  n. 

place'ment  (-ment),  n.  [Cf.  F.  placement.']  Act  of  plac¬ 
ing,  or  fact  of  being  placed  ;  specif.,  in  American  football, 
the  placing  of  the  ball  on  the  ground  to  make  a  place  kick 
for  a  goal  from  the  field. 

pla-cen'ta  (pld-sgn'td),  n.  ;  pi.  L.  -t je  (-te),  E.  -tas  (-tdz). 
[L.,  a  cake,  Gr.  7tA clkovs  a  flat  cake,  fr.  nAaKoeis  flat,  fr. 
7rAd£,  TrAaico?,  anything  flat  and  broad.]  1.  Anal,  ct*  Zool. 
In  mammals  (except  monotremes  and  most  marsupials), 
the  vascular  structure  by  which  the  fetus  is  nourished  in 
the  womb.  It  is  usually  expelled  after  the  young  is  born, 
constituting  the  chief  part  of  the  afterbirth.  The  placenta 
consists  of  a  modified  part  of  the  chorion  of  the  fetus, 
which  develops  villi  that  are  received  into  the  niodified 
mucous  membrane  of  the  womb.  There  is  no  admixture  of 
maternal  and  fetal  blood,  but  an  interchange  of  the  dis¬ 
solved  substances  by  diffusion.  The  fetus  is  attached  to 
the  placenta  by  the  umbilical  cord.  In  the  nondeciduate 
type  of  placenta  the  chorionic  villi  are  simply  received 
into  depressions  in  the  uterine  portion  and  withdrawn  at 
parturition.  In  the  deciduate  type,  characteristic  of  the 
higher  mammals,  the  relationship  is  so  intimate  that  more 
or  less  of  the  uterine  wall  is  torn  off  in  parturition.  (See 
decidua.)  When  nearly  the  whole  chorion  is  studded  with 
villi  and  functions  as  a  placenta,  as  in  the  perissodaetyls, 
hogs,  camels,  cetaceans,  etc.,  the  placenta  is  called  diffuse. 
When  the  villi  occur  in  small  isolated  groups,  as  in  rumi¬ 
nants,  it  is  called  cotyledonary.  These  two  types  are  always 
nondeciduate.  When  they  are  arranged  in  a  zone  or  band, 
as  in  carnivora,  elephants,  and  some  edentates,  it  is  called 
zonary;  when  they  are  restricted  to  a  disklike  area,  as  in 
Insectivora,  rodents,  bats,  it  is  called  discoidal.  Apes  and 
man  exhibit  a  form  of  discoidal  placenta  supposed  to  be  a 
modification  of  the  diffuse  typ  and  called  metadiscoidal. 

2.  Anat.  &  Zool.  In  other  groups  of  animals,  any  of  cer¬ 
tain  analogous  organs  for  the  attachment  of  the  young  to 
the  mother  and  its  nourishment  by  her,  as  in  some  vivipa¬ 
rous  sharks  and  certain  free-swimming  tunicates. 

3.  Bot.  Any  sporangia-bearing  surface  ;  specif.  :  a  In  seed 
plants,  that  part  of  the  carpel  bearing  ovules.  See  placen- 
tation,  2.  b  In  ferns  and  fern  allies,  the  point  on  the 
leaf  or  sporopliyll  on  which  sporangia  are  borne. 

pla-cen'tal  (-tftl),  a.  Pert,  to  the  placenta  or  Placentalia; 
characterized  by  a  placenta.  —  n.  A  placental  mammal 
Piac  en  ta'li-a  (plXs'en-ta'li-a),  n.  pi.  [NL.^  Zool.  A 
subclass  or  division  of  mammals  including  all  except  the 
monotremes  and  marsupials  ;  —  equivalent  to  Eutheria. 

plac'en  ta'tion  (-ta'shftn),  n.  1.  Zool.  a  Attachment  to 
the  walls  of  the  uterus,  b  The  formation,  or  the  type  of 
structure,  of  a  placenta. 

2.  Bot.  The  arrangement 
or  mode  of  attachment  of 
the  placentas.  When  at¬ 
tached  to  the  united  edges 
of  the  carpellary  leaves, 
the  placentation  is  pari¬ 
etal  ;  the  parietal  placen¬ 
tation  of  a  monocarpel-  Transverse  sections  of  Ovaries, 
lary  ovary  is  called  margi-  showing  :  1  Axile  Placentation  of 
nal.  When  the  compound  Diapensia;  2  Parietal  Placenta- 
ovary  is  plurilocular,  the  tion  of  Rassifiora. 
placentae  are  grouped  in  the  center  and  the  placentation  is 
axile.  A  free  central  placentation  is  where  the  placenta  is 
unconnected jvith  the  wall  of  the  ovary.  See  II lust. 

plac'er  (plas'er),  n.  One  who  places  or  sets. 

plac'er  (plas'er;  Amer.  Sp.  plii-sgr';  Sp.  pla-thSr';  138; 
the  first  pron.  is  usual  among  miners  throughout  the  west- 
em  U.  S .),  n.  [Sp.  ;  cf.  Sp  .placet  sand  bank.]  A  place 
where  gold  is  obtained  by  washing  ;  an  alluvial  or  glacial 
deposit,  as  of  sand  or  gravel,  containing  particles  of  gold 
or  other  valuable  mineral.  In  the  United  States  mining 
law,  mineral  deposits,  not  veins  in  place,  are  treated  as 
placers ,  so  far  as  locating,  holding,  and  patenting  are  con¬ 
cerned.  Various  minerals,  besides  metallic  ores,  have  been 
held  to  fall  under  this  provision,  but  not  coal,  oil,  or  salt. 

placer  mining  The  process  of  obtaining  the  valuable 
material  from  placers  by  simple  washing,  by  dredging,  or 
by  hydraulic  or  other  methods. 

pla'cet(pla'sSt),  n.  [L.  placet  it  pleases.]  An  expression, 
declaration,  or  vote  of  assent  manifested  by  the  use  of  the 


place'-kick',  v.  t.  tf  i.  To  make 
a  place  kick  ;  to  make  (a  goal) 
by  a  place  kick.  —  place'- 
kick  er,  ??. 

place'les8,  a.  See -less. 
place'ly, a.  Spatial;  local.  Obs. 
—adc.  Locally;  spatially.  Obs 
b  R.  O.rf.  E.D.  [BIBLE,  2. 1 
Place'mak'er’s  Bi'ble.  See| 
place 'making,  n.  Change  Ring¬ 
ing.  Act  of  two  beils  that 
“make  places.”  See  under 
make,  v.  t. 

place'ness,  n.  See -ness.  Obs. 

!  pla'cens  ux'or  [L  ]  Charm¬ 
ing  wife.  Horace  (Odes,  II. 
xiv.  21).  [flat  cake.  Obs.  I 

pla 'cent.  n.  [L  .placenta.]  A| 
plac'en-ta'li-an  (pl&s'<*n-ta'lY- 
rtn),  a.  Zool.  Placental.  —  n. 
A  placental  mammal, 
plac'en-ta-ry  (p  1  a  s'e  n-t  5-r  Y  ; 
pla-sgn'td-rY),  a.  Zool.  tf  Bot. 
1  lacental;  pert,  to  the  placenta. 


pla-cen'tate(pld-st?n'tat:  pl&s'- 

en-),  a.  Having  a  placenta, 
plac'en-tif'er-ous  ( pias'e  n-tYf 
?r-tfs),  a.  Bearing  a  placenta, 
pla-cen'ti-form  ( p  1  d-s  6  n't  Y- 
lorm),  a.  Having  the  shape  of 
a  placenta,  or  concave  disk, 
plac  en-tig'er-ous  (pias'en-tYj'- 
gr-us),  a.  Placentiferous. 
pla-cen'tious.  a.  [L.  placentia 
Buavity.l  Pleasing.  Obs. 
plac-'en-ti'tiB  ( plfis^n-tl'tYbL  n. 
[NL.  ;  placenta  -1-  -i7i.«.]  Med. 
Inflammation  of  the  placenta, 
pla-cen'toid,  a.  [ placenta  -f 
-oid.]  Placentiform. 
plac'en-to'ma  (pl&s/en-to/'md), 
71.  [NL.  ;  placenta  +  -oma.] 
Med.  A  tumor  developed  from 
placental  remnants, 
place'wom  an  (-wd&nVdn),  n. 
A  woman  who  holdB  office.  Rare. 
|!  pla-ci(da-men'te  (pla-che'da- 
mfn'ta),  adv.  [ft.]  Music. 


Placidly  ;  calmly. 

pla-cid'i-ouB.  a.  Placid.  Obs. 
plac'id-ly,  adv.  of  placid. 
plac'id-ness,  n.  See  -ness. 
plac'it  (plas'It),  n.  [L.  ,  •taci¬ 
turn.]  Decree;  petition.  Obs. 
plac'i-to-ry  (-Y-tfs-rY),  a.  [See 
plac  it.  1  Law.  Of  or  pertain¬ 
ing  to  pleas  or  pleading.  Obs. 
plack'ard.  placard. 
plac  o-chro-mat'ic  (piak'u-krfi- 
m&t'lk),  a.  [pi a co-  4-  chromat¬ 
ic.]  Bot.  Having  chromato- 
phoree  disposed  in  plates. 
Plac'o-ga.noi'de-i(-gd-noi'de-Y), 
n.  pi.  [NL. ;  placo-  4-  Ganoid  ei.] 
Paleon.  A  group equiv.  to  Placo- 
dermi.  —  plac  o-gan'oid  (-gftn'- 
oid),  a.  n.  —  plac  o-ga-noi'- 
de-an  <  -gd-noi'd£-dn),  a.  tf  n. 
pla-coi'dal  (p  1  d-k  o  i'd  &  1),  a. 
Zool.  Placoid. 

tf  n. 


Pla-coi'des  (-dez),  n.  pi. 
Zool.  =  Placo  i  dei. 


[NL.] 


plad  (dial.  plad).  Obs.  or  dial. 
Eng.  var.  of  plaid. 
plad'a-ro'ma  (pl&d/d-ro/'md), 
plad  a-ro'sis  (-bYs),  n.  [NL.,  fr. 
Gr.  n\aStxpu)pa  abundance  of 
fluids.]  Med.  A  soft  tumor  of 
the  evelid. 

plad^dlng.  d*  plaiding. 
plad'dy  (plad'Y).  Var.  of 

Scoi 


pla  card 'er,  n.  One  who  posts 

placards. 

placate.  placard. 
pla'cate,  a.  Placid.  Obs. 

,  Oaf.  E.  D. 

place.  +  plaice. 
place'a-ble.  a.  See -able. 

\ place'  aux  dames'  (plu'-so 
dam').  [F.]  Room  for,  or  make 
way  for,  the  ladies. 
place'-book/,  n.  A  scrapbook;  a 
commonplace  hook.  Obs.  or  R. 

Elace  brick  Formerly,  a  soft 
rick  laid  on  a  prepared  placeto 
dry  and  harden  before  burning; 
now,  a  brick  not  fully  burnt. 

I)  place7  d'armes'  (plas/  darm'). 

[F.]  Lit.,  place  of  arms  ;  a  mili¬ 
tary  place  of  assembly,  parade 
ground,  station,  or  depot.  Spe¬ 
cif.:  Fortif.  =  place  of  arms. 
place'ful,  a.  In  the  appointed 
place.  Obs.  [meric,  1.1 

place  isomerism.  See  iso-| 

ale,  senate,  c&re,  Am,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofa  ;  eve,  event,  find,  recent,  maker;  Ice,  Ill;  old,  obey,  orb,  odd,  s5ft,  connect ;  use,  unite,  urn, lip,  circtfs,  menU  , 

||  Foreign  Word.  Obsolete  Variant  of.  -h  combined  with.  =  equals. 


pla-coi'de-an  (-de-dn),  a. 
Placoid.  Rare. 


word  placet;  specif.,  formerly,  the  assent  of  the  civil 
power  to  the  promulgation  of  an  ecclesiastical  ordinance, 
plac'id  (plSs'Td),  a.  [L. placidus gentle,  peaceful,  mild,  fr. 
placere  to  please  :  cf.  F .  placide.  See  please.]  Unruffled  ; 
undisturbed  ;  peaceful ;  quiet;  gentle;  as,  a  placid  stream; 
a  placid  aspect ;  placid  sleep. 

Syn.  —  See  calm. 

pla-cid'i  ty  (pld-sTd't-tT),  n.  [L.  placidilas.]  Quality  or 
state  of  being  placid  ;  calmness  ;  serenity  ;  mildness, 
plac'i  turn  (plSs'T-tum),  n. ;  pi.  -ta  (-t d).  [LL.  Cf.  pla¬ 
cet.]  Obs.  or  Hist.  1.  The  decisi  on  or  decree  of  a  judge, 
a  court,  or  public  assembly  ;  also,  a  proceeding  or  assembly 
in  which  such  a  decree  was  made  ;  specif.,  in  the  Middle 
Ages,  a  general  council  or  assembly  held  for  consultation 
upon  affairs  of  state  and  presided  over  by  the  king. 

2.  pi.  The  proceedings  of  courts  or  councils  of  state, 
plack  (pl£k),  n.  [F .plaque  a  plate  of  metal,  in  OF.  a  cop¬ 
per  coin,  or  OD.  placke.  Cf .  plaque.]  1.  A  small  billon 
coin  formerly  current  in  Scotland.  See  coin. 

2.  Hence,  anything  of  the  least  possible  value, 
plack'et  (plSk'gt ;  -it  ;  151),  n.  [Peril,  the  same  word  as 
placard.]  1.  A  petticoat,  esp.  an  under  petticoat ;  hence, 
a  cant  term  for  a  woman.  Obs.  or  Archaic.  Shak. 

2.  The  opening  or  slit  left  in  a  petticoat  or  skirt  for  con¬ 
venience  in  putting  it  on  ;  —  called  also  placket  hole. 

3.  A  pocket,  esp.  one  in  a  woman’s  skirt. 

plac'o-  (plSk'o-).  Combining  form  from  Greek  rr Aa£,  n\a- 
kos,  a  tablet ,  &  fiat  plate. 

Plac  o-der'mi  ‘(-dGr'ml),  n.  pi.  [NL.  ;  placo-  -j-  Gr.  6ep- 
p.a  skin.]  Paleon.  In  some  classifications,  a  group'of  ex¬ 
tinct  fishes  with  an  armor  of  large  bony  plates.  As  usually 
defined,  it  corresponds  to  the  Antiareha  and  Arthrodira 
taken  together.  —  plac'O-derm  (-dflrm),  a.  &  n.  —  plac'- 
o-der'mal  (-dflr'mal),  a.  —  plac'o-der'moid  (-moid),  a. 
Plac'0-dU3  (pl8k'o-dus),  n.  [NL.  ;  placo-  -f-  Gr.  ofiov? 
tooth.]  Paleon.  A  genus  of  rather  large  extinct  reptiles 
of  the  group  Theromorpha  from  the  marine  Trias  of  central 
Europe.  They  are  known  only  from  the  skull  and  lower 
jaw,  and  have  broad  flat  molar  teeth  on  the  palate  and  den¬ 
tary  bones.  The  genus  is  the  type  of  a  suborder,  Plac'C)- 
don'ti  a  (-don'shT-d).  —  plac'o-dont  (-d5nt),«.  &  n. 
plac'oid  (plSk'oid),  a.  [  placo — f-  -oid.]  Zool.  a  Desig¬ 
nating,  or  having  the  form  of,  scales  characteristic  of  the 
elasmobranchs.  In  structure  they  resemble  teeth,  con¬ 
sisting  of  a  basal  plate  of  dentine  of  dermal  origin  embeds 
ded  in  the  skin  and  bearing  a  projecting  point  or  spiiy 
tipped  with  enamel.  In  the  sharks  they  are  usually  ves’ 
minute  and  numerous,  giving  the  skin  a  rough  granular 
surface  (cf.  shagreen),  b  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Pla- 
coidei.  —  n.  One  of  the  Placoidei. 

Pla-coi'de  i  (pld-koi'de-I),  n.  pi.  [NL.]  Zool.  A  group 
of  fishes  with  placoid  scales,  equivalent,  or  nearly  so,  to 
Elasmobranchii.  As  originally  used  by  Agassiz,  the  term 
included  also  the  cyclostomes. 

Pla-coph'o-ra  (pld-k5f'6-ra),  n.  pi.  [NL.  ;  placo — f-  Gr. 
</>epe iv  to  bear.]  Zool.  The  group  of  mollusks  consisting 
of  the  chitons.  See  Amphineura.—  pla-coph'o-ran  (-r&n), 
a.  d-  n.—  pla-coph'o-rous  (-rws),  a. 

Pla'cus  (pla'kfts),  n.  [NL.]  Bot.  A  genus  of  asteraceous 
herbs  and  shrubs  of  tropical  Asia,  Africa,  and  Australia. 
They  have  simple,  alternate  leaves,  and  discoid  purple  or 
yellow  flower  heads.  P.  balsamifer  yields  ngai  camphor. 

II  pla'fond'  (pla'ffiN' ;  pld-f5ud'),  ??.  [F.]  Arch.  A  ceil¬ 

ing  formed  by  the  under  side  of  a  floor,  esp.  when  of  elab¬ 
orate  design. 

pla'gal  (pla'gdl),  a.  [F.,  fr.  LL.  plaga  plagal  mode,  fr.  Gr. 
uAdyto?  sidewise,  slanting.]  Music,  a  Of  a  mode  or  mel¬ 
ody  :  Having  its  final  or  keynote  in  the  middle  of  its  com¬ 
pass.  See  mode,  l  a  (2).  b  Of  a  cadence  :  See  cadence,  3. 
pla'gi-a-rism  (pla'jt-d-rTz’m  ;  pla'ja-),  n.  [Cf.  F.  plagia- 
risme.]  Act  of  plagiarizing  ;  also,  plagiarized  matter, 
pla'gi-a-rist  (-rTst),  n.  One  who  plagiarizes;  a  literary  or 
artistic  thief.  —  pla'gi-a-ris'tic  (-iTs'tTk),  a.  —  pla'gi-a- 
ris'ti-cal-ly  (-ti-kdl-T),  adv. 

pla'gi-a-rize  (-iiz),  v.  t. ;  -rized  (-rizd) ;  -riz'ing  (-riz'Tng). 
To  steal  or  purloin  and  use  as  one’s  own  (the  ideas,  words, 
artistic  productions,  etc.,  of  another) ;  to  use  without  due 
credit  the  ideas,  expressions,  or  productions  of  (another), 
pla'gi  a  rize,  v.  i.  To  commit  plagiarism, 
pla'gi-a-ry  (-rT),  n.  ;  pi.  -ries  (-riz).  [L.  plagiarius  kid¬ 

naper,  plagiarist, plagium  kidnaping.]  1.  Kidnaper.  Obs. 
2  A  plagiarist.  Dry  den. 

3.  Plagiarism  ;  literary  theft ;  also,  a  case  of  it.  Now  Rare. 
pla'gi-he'dral  (pla'jT-he'dral),  a.  [plagio- - J-  Gr.  eSpa 
base,  seat.]  Ciyst.  Having  an  oblique  spiral  arrangement 
of  faces,  as  quartz  crystals;  specif.,  designating  a  group 
of  the  isometric  system  represented  by  the  mineral  cuprite, 
pla'gi-o-  (pla'jT-o-).  Combining  form  from  Greek  7rAdyios, 
oblique ,  aslant. 

pla'gi  0  clase'  (-klas'),  n.  [G.  plagioklas ,  fr.  Gr.  7rAa- 
yio?  oblique  -f-  /cAaa-tv  a  breaking.]  Min.  <Sc  Petrog.  Tri¬ 
clinic  feldspar  in  general,  the  species  microcline  and 
anorthoclase  often  being  excepted  because  their  cleavage 
angle  is  very  close  to  90°;  hence,  esp.,  the  soda-lime 
group.  See  feldspar.  —  pla'gi-o-clas'tic  (-klSs'tlk),  a. 
pla'gi-o-graph'  (-graF),  n.  [ plagio -  -f-  -graph.]  A  kind 
of  pantograph  or  parallelogram  device  with  the  fixed  pivot 
in  a  side,  or  a  side  produced,  of  the  parallelogram,  one 
tracing  point  at  a  corner  and  the  other  tracing  point  in  a 
side  produced  60  that  the  two  tracing  points  and  the  pivot 
are  in  the  same  straight  line  ;  a  skew  pantograph.  This 
device  turns  everything  round  at  a  given  angle. 


pla i die.  Scot. 

pla'ga  (pla'ga),  n. ;  pi.  -om 
(-je).  [L.  plaga  a  blow.]  Zool. 

A  stripe  of  color, 
plagard.  ^  placard. 

Fla'gate  (pla'gltt),  a  Zool.  giari zing"  playwright 
laving  elongated  color  spots.  tends  to  like  criticif 
plage.  ^  plague. 
plage,  7i.  [F.,  fr.  L.  plaga.] 

Obs.  a  A  region;  country;  zone, 
b  One  of  the  quarters  of  the 
compass,  c  In  a  church,  one  of 


the  divisions,  esp.  a  transept, 
plage,  7i.  [L.  plaga.]  A  net  or 
snare.  Obs. 
plaget.  pledget. 
pla^i-a'd-an  (pla/jY-a'rY-<Jn; 
115),  a.  [See  plagiary.]  Per¬ 
taining  to  kidnapers.  Obs. 
pla  gi-a-ri-za'tion  (-a-r  Y-z  5'- 
slntn ;  -rl-za'-),  n.  Plagiarism.  R. 
pla'gi-a-riz  er  ( pla'jY-d-rlz'Sr ; 
pla'jd-),  72.  A  plagiarist 
pla'gi-a-ry.rt.  a  Kidnaping.  Obs. 
b  Practicing  plagiarism.  Rare. 
c  Plagiarized.  Obs.  or  R—  pla'- 
gi-a-ry-8hip/,  n. 

Plagiary.  Sir  Fretful.  In  Sheri¬ 
dan’s  play  “  The  Critic,”  a  pla- 
: ~  -’--wright  who  pre- 
criticism,  but  is 
really  much  irritated  by  it.  The 
character  is  a  satire  on" Richard 
Cumberland,  the  dramatist, 
pla'gi-o-dont/  (pla'jY-J5-d5pt'>, 
[plagio-  -F  -odont.]  Zool. 
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pla'gi  o-nlte  (pla'jT-o-riit'),  n.  [G  plagionit,  fr.  Gr.  jrAa- 
yios  oblique;  — iu  allusion  to  its  unusually  oblique  crystal¬ 
lization.]  Min.  A  sulphide  of  lead  and  antimony,  of  a 
blackish  lead-gray  color  and  metallic  luster.  Sp.  gr.,  5.4. 
Pla  gi-os'to-mi  (-os'to-mi),  n.  pi.  [NL  ;  plagio-  -f-  Gr. 
vroya,  -OTOS,  mouth.]  Zool.  A  group  of  elasmobranch 
fishes  usually  ranking  as  an  order  and  including  the  ex- 
]  isting  sharks  and  rays,  as  distinguished  from  the  chima-ras 
and  the  extinct  primitive  groups  Pleuropterygii,  Acan- 
thodii,  and  Ichtliyotomi.  —  pla'gi  o  stome'  (pla'ji-6- 
stom'),  a.  d-  n.  —  pla'gi-o-stom'a  tous  ( -stSm'd-tfts  ; 
-sto'ma-),  a.  —  pla  gi-os'to-mous  ( pla  jT-os'to-m«s),  a. 
pla  gi-o-trop'ic  (-8-trSp'Ik),  a.  [plagio-  +  - tropic .]  Plant 
Physiol.  Having  the  longer  axis  inclined  away  from  the 
vertical  line,  as  most  roots  and  lateral  branches.  —  pla  gl 
o-trop'l-cal-ly  (-I-kdl-T),  a  dr. 

pla  gl-ot'ro  pism  (-Bt'ro-plz'm),  n.  State  or  quality  of 
being,  or  tendency  to  be,  plagiotropic.  Cf.  orthotkopism. 
plague  (plag  ;  see  note  below),  n.  [L.  j/laga  a  blow,  stroke, 
plague;  akin  to  Gr.  ttAt yyrj,  fr.  n-Aijcroeir  to  strike,  and  to 
L.  plungers  to  strike,  beat.  Cf.  plaint.]  1.  That  which 
smites  or  troubles;  a  blow  ;  any  afflictive  evil. 

And  men  blasphemed  God  lor  the  plat/ur  of  hail.  Wycliffe. 

2.  Anything  troublesome  or  vexatious ;  a  nuisance.  Collog. 

3.  Any  malignant,  esp.  an  infectious,  disease  or  pestilence; 

specif.,  Meel.,  an  acute  malignant  contagious  disease  that 
often  prevails  in  central  Asia,  and  has  visited  the  large 
cities  of  Europe  with  frightful  mortality.  The  black  death 
of  the  Middle  Ages  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  plague. 
Plague  is  a  specific  infectious  fever  caused  bv  the  Bacillus 
peslis.  It  occurs  in  several  forms,  of  which  the  bubonic 
and  the  pulmonary  are  the  most  common.  Bubonic  plague 
is  characterized  by  fever  and  chills,  great  -- 
prostration,  and  the  formation  of  buboes.  The  /  |  \ 

pulmonary  form  is  characterized  by  the  symp-  *  .  \ 

toms  of  a  severe  pneumonia.  r  1  */ 

a  plague  of  or  on,  or  plague  take,  mild  forms  f  ' 
of  imprecation  or  interjection.  “  A  plague  of  • 
all  cowards,  I  say.”  Shak.  Bacilli  of 

The  pron.  plSg,  common  in  many  parts  Bubonic 
of  America,  is  generally  regarded  as  dialectal  pin„.ltA 
or  colloquial.  ® 

plague,  V.  t.  ;  plagued  (plagd) ;  pla'guing  (pla'gtng). 

1.  To  smite,  infest,  or  afflict,  as  with  disease,  calamity,  or 
natural  evil  of  any  kind ;  as,  plagued  with  famine.  Milton. 

2.  To  vex  ;  tease  ;  harass. 

She  will  plague  the  man  that  loves  her  most.  Spenser. 
Syn.  —  Vex,  torment,  distress,  afflict,  annoy,  tease,  tan¬ 
talize,  trouble,  molest,  embarrass,  perplex.  See  harass. 
plague  spot-  1.  A  spot  or  mark  of  the  plague  on  the 
skin  ;  hence,  a  token  of  disease  or  fault,  physical  or  moral. 
2.  A  place  afflicted  with  the  plague  ;  hence,  a  place  where 
evils  are  especially  rife ;  as,  the  plague  .spots  of  a  city, 
pla'gui-ly  (pla'gi -IT),  adv.  In  a  plaguy  manner  ;  hence, 
Colloq.,  to  a  provoking  extreme  ;  excessively, 
pla'guy  (pla'gi  ;  see  plague,  n.),  a.  1.  Of,  like,  pertain¬ 
ing  to,  or  afflicted  with,  the  plague.  (Jbs.  or  R. 

2.  Vexatious ;  troublesome  ;  tormenting.  Collog. 
pla'guy,  adv.  Plaguily  (see  flat,  a .,  12).  Collog. 
plaice  (plas),  n.  [ME.  plaice ,  pleise ,  plais ,  OF.  plais, 
pldiz,  pie-  rflfilfW ' 

'is  s  e,  F. 
p  l  a  i  s  e  , 
plais ,  plie , 
fr.L  .plates- 
sa  flatfish, 
plaice  (or  a 
kindred 
form),prob. 
fr.  Gr.  n\a- 

rvs  broad,  ^  European 

flat.  See  Plaice-  <*> 

PLACE.]  a 

A  European  flounder  ( Pleuronectes  platessa ),  growing  to 
the  weight  of  eight  or  ten  pounds  or  more  b  In  America, 
the  summer  flounder  (Paralichihys  dentatus)  or  any  of  vari¬ 
ous  other  flatfishes.  c  A  fluke  (worm).  Dial.  Eng. 

Plaice  mouth.  A  mouth  like  that  of  a  plaice ;  a  small, 
puckered,  or  wry  mouth.  Obs.  or  R.  B.  Jonson.  —  plaice'— 
mouthed'  (-mouthd' ;  -rnoutht/),  a. 

plaid  (p!5d  ;  Scot,  plad  :  see  note  below),  n.  [Gael,  plaide 
a  blanket  or  plaid  ;  orig.  uncert.]  1.  A  rectangular  gar¬ 
ment  or  piece  of  cloth  worn  by  both  sexes  in  Scotland  in 
place  of  a  cloak,  usually  of  tartan.  See  kilt,  1 1 lust. 

2.  Goods  of  any  quality  or  material  of  the  pattern  of  a 
plaid  or  tartan  ;  a  checkered  cloth  or  pattern. 

The  leading  English  dictionaries,  including  the  Oxf. 
E.  D.,  prefer  plad,  although,  as  stated  in  the  latter,  “  the 
word  is  very  generally  pronounced  pldd  in  England.” 
plaid,  a.  Like  a  Scotch  plaid  in  pattern  or  color;  checkered, 
plaid'ed,  a.  Of  th<*  material  of  which  plaids  are  made  ;  tar¬ 
tan;  also,  wearing  a  plaid.  44  In p/aided  vest.”  Wordsworth. 
plain  (plan),  a.  [OF.  &  F.  plein  full,  L.  plenus.  Cf. 
plenty.]  Full  ;  entire  ;  complete  ;  perfect.  Obs. 
in  plain  battle,  fight,  etc.,  in  formal,  regular  battle,  etc.  Obs. 
plain  (plan),  t\  i. ;  plained  (pland);  plain'ing.  [ME. 
playne,  pleyne ,  fr.  F.  plaindre.  See  plaint.]  1.  To  la¬ 
ment ;  mourn;  bewail;  complain.  Archaic  or  Dial.  Eng. 
2.  To  whinny.  Obs.  Chaucer. 

plain,  v.  1.  To  bewail ;  bemoan.  Archaic  or  Dial.  Eng. 
plain,  a.;  plain'er  (-er) ;  plain'est.  [F.,  level,  flat,  in  [ 
OF.  also  clear,  frank,  fr.  L.  planus  level,  flat,  perh.  akin 
to  E.  floor.  In  some  uses  confused  with  plain  full.  Cf.  | 


llano,  piano,  plan,  plane  level.]  1.  Without  elevations 
or  depressions  ;  flat;  level;  smooth;  even.  See  plane,  a. 
The  crooked  shall  be  made  straight,  and  the  rough  places  plain. 

Is.  xl.  4. 

2.  Open;  clear;  free  from  obstructions,  etc.;  as ,  plain 
fields.  Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng. ,  exc.  in  in  plain  sight,  view,  etc. 

3.  Open  to  the  mind  ;  manifest ;  clear  ;  as,  in  plain  words ; 

also,  candid  ;  guileless ;  as,  a  plain  man  and  true ;  plain 
speech  is  best.  44  ’T  is  a  plain  case.”  Shak. 

4.  Not  intricate  ;  simple  ;  as,  a  plain  pattern. 

5.  Void  of  extraneous  beauty  or  ornament ;  without  em¬ 
bellishment  ;  not  rich  ;  simple  ;  specif.  :  a  Not  luxuri¬ 
ous  ;  simple;  as,  plain  food;  plain  living,  b  Of  cloth, 
untwilled ;  also,  not  variegated,  dyed,  or  figured,  c  Of 
playing  cards,  not  court,  or  picture,  cards ;  sometimes, 
of  suits  and  cards,  not  trumps. 

6.  Not  highly  born,  stationed,  cultivated,  or  gifted  ;  of,  or 
characteristic  of,  the  common  people  ;  simple  ;  homely  ; 
as, plain  manners.  44  Tli e  plain  people.”  A.  Lincoln. 

7.  Without  beauty  ;  homely  ;  as,  a  plain  woman. 

8.  Of  glass,  clear ;  free  from  air  bubbles  or  like  imper¬ 
fections,  and  from  intentional  irregularities  (as  in  glass 
for  decorative  windows).  • 

Syn. —Artless,  unaffected,  undisguised,  honest,  candid; 
downright,  blunt ;  distinct, obvious,  apparent.  See  frank. 
plain  aerial.  Wireless  Teleg.,  an  aerial  with  a  spark  ball  at 
the  lower  end  with  a  corresponding  spark  ball  connected 
to  a  ground  plate.  —  p.  ball.  See  spot  ball  b.  —  p.  chant.  = 
plain  song.  —  p.  chart,  Naut..  a  chart  laid  down  on  Merca¬ 
tor’s  projection.—  p.  clothes,  unofficial  clothes  ;  the  dress  of 
an  ordinary  citizen  ;  —  opposed  to  uniform.  —  p.  dealer,  one 
who  practices  plain  dealing.  Shak.  —  p.  dealing,  open,  frank, 
and  candid  dealing  ;  straightforward  conduct  and  speech. 
Hence,  plain'-deal  ing,  a.  —  p.  English,  straightforward, 
unambiguous  language  ;  as,  he  is,  in  plain  English ,  a  thief. 

—  p.  hunt  or  hunting.  See  change  ringing.  —  p.  knitting.  = 
garter  stitch.  —  p.  language,  the  mode  of  speech  adopted 
by  the  Society  of  Friends,  or  Quakers.  —  p.  muscle,  Anal., 
nonstriated  muscle.  See  muscle,  1  b.  —  p.  paper,  a  Un¬ 
ruled  paper,  b  In  photography,  any  paper  without  gloss. 

—  p.  sail,  Naut .,  the  ordinary  working  canvas  of  a  vessel,  or 
one  of  the  sails  composing  it ;  —  in  distinction  from  the  spe¬ 
cial  sails  set  in  light  breezes.  Topgallant  sails,  royals,  and 
a  flying  jib  are  usually  included  in  plain  sail.  —  p.  sailing, 
sailing  on  a  clear  course  without  obstacles ;  hence,  any 
simple,  easy  line  of  action  or  progress.  Hence,  plain'-sail’- 
ing.  a.  —  p.  service,  Eccl.,  divine  service  unaccompanied 
with  music.  —  p.  sewing,  needlework  of  a  useful  character 
executed  by  simple  and  common  stitches.  — p.  suit.  Card 
Playing,  a  suit  the  cards  of  which  are  not  trumps.  —  p.  tire. 
=  blind  tire.  —  p.  tooth.  See  saw,  n lllust.  —  p.  weave, 

Weaving,  the  simplest  form  of  weave, 
in  which  the  threads  interlace  alter-  = 
nately  with  each  other.  —  p.  work,  a  = 

Plain  sewing.  b  Masonry.  The  sur-  = 
face  produced  on  stone  by  simply 
chiseling  off  projections, 
plain  (plan),  adv.  In  a  plain  manner  ; 
specif.  :  a  Plainly ;  clearly  ;  without 
obscurity  or  ambiguity,  b  Evenly. 

Obs.  c  Entirely ;  absolutely.  Obs. 
d  Directly.  Obs.  (See  flat,  a.,  12.) 
plain,  n.  [Cf.OF.  plaigne,  F.  plaine , 

OF.  also  plain.  See  plain,  a.]  1.  Lev-  Plain  Weave,  a,  h 
el  land  ;  esp.,  an  extensive  open  field  Warp  Threads  ;  1,  2 
or  broad  stretch  of  land  having  few  Weft  Threads 
inequalities  of  surface  ;  as,  the  plain  of  Jordan. 

2.  In  North  America  and  the  British  colouies,  6pecif.,  pi., 
broad  tracts  of  almost  treeless  level  country  ;  prairie. 

3.  A  field  of  battle.  Obs.  Shak. 

4.  A  flat,  plane,  or  level  surface  or  area  ;  a  plane.  Obs. 

5  Plain  cloth. 

6.  An  open  space  amid  houses;  a  square.  Local ,  Eng. 
the  Plain  [F.  La  Plaine L  F.  Hist.,  in  the  National  Conven¬ 
tion  at  the  time  of  the  Revolution,  the  benches,  the  lowest, 
occupied  by  the  deputies  of  the  moderate  party ;  hence, 
these  deputies  or  their  party.  Cf.  the  Mountain. 
plain'-laid',  a.  Naut.  Consisting  of  three  left-handed 
strands  forming  aright-handed  rope.  See  cordage,  lllust. 
plain'ly,  adv.  In  a  plain  manner  ;  openly  ;  simply, 
plain'ness,  n.  [plain  -j-  -ness;  in  ME.  partly  fr.  OF. 
planece  smoothness,  levelness,  L.  plan  ilia. ]  Quality  or 
state  of  being  plain  (in  any  sense  of  the  adjective), 
plalns'man  (planz'man),  n. ;  pi.  -men  (-m2n)  One  who 
lives  on  the  plains. 

plain  song:  Music,  a  The  ancient  chant  melody  of  the 
church  service.  It  is  unisonous,  nonmetrical,  and  conform¬ 
ing  to  one  or  other  of  the  ecclesiastical  modes  (see  mode,  1 
a  (2)).  It  is  austere  and  devotional,  so  that  plain-song 
melodies  are  prescribed  in  the  liturgy,  esp.  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church,  b  Such  a  melody  used  as  a  cantus  firmus 
for  contrapuntal  treatment ;  hence,  any  cantus  firmus. 
Cf.  prick  song,  c  A  simple  air  or  melody, 
plain'-spo'ken  (plan'spo'k’n  ;  87),  ff.  Speaking  or  spoken 
plainly  or  unreservedly.  —  plain  -spo'ken  ness,  n. 
plaint  (plant),  n.  [ME.  plainte,  pleynte,  F.  pfainte,  fr. 
LL.  plancta,  fr.  L.  plangere,  planctum,  to  beat,  beat  the 
breast,  lament  ;  cf.  also  OF.  plaint,  L.  planctus,  fr.  plan¬ 
gere.  Cf.  complain,  plague,  plangent.]  1.  Audible  ex¬ 
pression  of  sorrow ;  lamentation  ;  complaint ;  hence,  a 
mournful  song  ;  a  lament.  Archaic  or  Rhet.  Chaucer. 

The  Psalmist's  mournful  plaint  Wordsworth. 

2.  A  complaint  or  protest  because  of  an  injury.  Bacon. 

3.  Specif.,  Law,  a  complaint.  Now  Rare. 

piain'tiff  (plan'tif),  n.  [F.  plaintif  making  complaint, 
plaintive  ;  in  F.  also,  plaintiff.  See  plaint  ;  cf.  plaintive.] 


1.  Law.  One  who  commences  a  personal  action  or  suit  to 
obtain  a  remedy  for  an  injury  to  his  rights ;  —  opposed  to 
defendant.  Cf.  prosecutor. 

2.  One  who  complains  ;  a  complainer.  Obs. 
plain'tile'  (plan'til'),  n.  A  plain  (fiat)  roofing  tile, 
plain'tive  (-tTv),  a.  [F.  plaintif.  See  plaintiff,  n.] 

1.  Repining  ;  complaining  ;  lamenting.  Rare.  Dryden. 

2.  Being,  or  pert,  to,  a  plaintiff  at  law.  Obs.  Oxf.  E.  D. 

3.  Expressive  of  sorrow  or  melancholy  ;  mournful ;  sad. 
Syn. -  Complaining,  sorrowful,  mournful,  melancholy, 
sad ;  discontented,  peevish,  pettish,  petulant,  fretful, 
cross.  —  Plaintive,  querulous.  Plaintive  associates  with 
the  idea  of  complaining  the  implication  of  melancholy  or 
sadness,  or  of  expression  in  a  minor  key  ;  querulous  adds 
to  plaintive  the  connotation  of  fretfulness  or  peevish  dis¬ 
content  ;  as,  “She  sang  jAaintively ,  the  wounded,  ag- 
g^eved^hurt  notes  of  the  nightingale”  (M.  Hewlett); 

I  he  distant  bleat  of  some  belated  goat,  querulous  to  be 
djsburthened  of  her  milky  load  ”  ( Lowell ) ;  “  His  [Coler¬ 
idge  s]  voice,  naturally  soft  and  good,  had  contracted  itself 
into  a  plaintive  snuffle  and  singsong  ”  ( Carlyle ) ;  “  a  sullen 
growl  of  resentment,  or  a  querulous  murmur  of  distress  ” 
(Johnson);  “Perhaps  the  plaintive  numbers  flow  for  old, 
unhappy,  far-off  things”  ( Wordsworth) ;  “her  querulous 
and  never-ending  complaints  ”  ( Mrs.  Gasket l).  See  peevish. 
—  plain'tive-ly,  adv.  —  plain'tive-ness,  n. 
plait  (plat ;  now  perhaps  more  often  plet ;  also,  esp.  in 
British  use,  and  for  sense  2,  plSt ;  277),  n.  [ME.  playt , 
OF.  pleit,  L.  plicilum,  p.  p.  of  plicare  to  fold,  akin  to 
plectere  to  plait.  The  pronunciation  with  a  is  perh.  due  to 
the  influence  of  OF.  pleier  to  fold,  bend  (cf.  display), 
pleat  (with  e )  being  the  form  to  be  expected.  See  ply  ;  cf. 
plat  to  weave,  tleat,  plight  fold.]  1.  A  flat  fold;  a  dou¬ 
bling  back,  as  of  cloth  on  itself  ;  a  pleat ;  as,  a  box  plait. 

2.  A  braid,  as  of  hair  or  straw  ;  a  plat. 

3.  Hence  :  a  Any  fold  or  crease  like  a  plait  in  cloth;  as,  a 
forehead  wrinkled  into  plaits,  b  A  quirk  or  twist  in  charac¬ 
ter;  a  wrinkle;  specif.,  a  dodge,  trick,  etc.  Obs.  or  Archaic. 

plait,  v.  t.  ;  plait'ed  ;  plait'ing.  1.  To  fold,  esp.  in  plaits  ; 
to  double  in  narrow  folds ;  as,  to  plait  a  ruffle. 

2.  To  interweave  the  strands  or  locks  of  ;  to  braid  ;  plat ; 
as,  to  plait  hair  ;  to  plait  rope. 

3.  To  make  by  plaiting  ;  as,  to  plait  a  rug. 

plait'ed,  a.  Folded;  braided;  hence,  involved ;  artful. 

Time  shall  unfold  what  plaited  cunning  hides.  Shak. 

? Ia4 ted  stitch,  a  A  stitch  that  produces  a  herringbone  pat- 
ern.  b  A  stitch  that  forms  a  basket-weave  pattern, 
plan  (plSn),  n.  [F.,  fr.  L.  planus  flat,  level.  See  plain 
level.]  1.  A  draft  or  form  ;  properly,  a  representation 
drawn  on  a  plane,  as  a  map  ;  esp.,  a  top  view,  as  of  a  ma¬ 
chine,  or  the  representation  of  a  horizontal  section  of  any¬ 
thing,  as  of  a  building  ;  an  orthographic  projection  on  a 
horizontal  plane  ;  a  graphic  representation;  a  diagram. 

2.  A  method  of  action,  procedure,  or  arrangement;  a 
scheme.  "A  mighty  maze !  but  not  without  a  plan.”  Pope. 
3.  a  In  the  study  of  perspective,  one  of  a  number  of  planes 
conceived  as  perpendicular  to  the  line  of  vision,  and  inter¬ 
posed  between  the  eye  and  the  pictured  objects,  b  In 
relief  sculpture,  one  of  a  number  of  possible  planes  raising 
certain  figures  in  the  design  above  the  ground. 

Syn.  —  Plan,  design,  project,  scheme.  Plan  is  the  gen¬ 
eral  word  for  a  proposed  method  of  action  or  procedure  : 
design,  as  here  compared  (see  intention),  implies  a  settled 
plan, and  heightens  the  suggestion  of  purpose  or  intention  ; 
the  word  is  sometimes  used  in  a  bad  sense  ;  as,  “  Enoch  lay 
long  pondering  on  his  plans  "  ( Tennyson) ;  “  He  learnt  ana 
warned  me  of  their  fierce  design  against  my  house  ”  (id.). 
A  project  is  a  tentatively  devised  and  often  impracticable 
plan ;  a  scheme  is  a  more  or  less  speculative  project ;  as, 

4‘  One  of  those  projects  w  hich  people  of  lively  imaginations 
.  .  .  admire  for  a  few  days  ” (Couper); 44  the  stoical  scheme 
of  supplying  our  wants  by  lopping  off  our  desires  "  (Swift). 
See  device,  expedient,  conspiracy. 

plan  of  campaign,  Jrish  Hist.,  a  plan  originated  by  the  Na¬ 
tional  League  in  1816,  according  to  which  tenants  demand¬ 
ing  and  being  refused  an  abatement  of  rent  paid  the  lesser 
rent  to  a  political  leader,  who  offered  it  to  the  landlord,  and 
if  it  was  refused  applied  it  to  support  evicted  tenants, 
plan,  v.t.  &i.  ;  planned  (plSnd);  plan'ning.  1.  To  form  a 
plan  of ;  to  draft ;  to  represent,  as  by  a  diagram. 

2.  To  scheme  ;  devise  ;  contrive  ;  to  form  in  design. 

Even  in  penance,  planning  sins  anew.  Goldsmith. 
pla'nar  (pla'nar),  a.  [L.  planaris  flat,  plane.]  Of  a 
plane;  lying  in  one_ plane.  —  pla-nar'i  ty  (pld-n5r'T-tT),  n. 
pla-na'ri  an  (pla-na'rT-Sn  :  115),  n.  [L.  planarius  level.] 
Zool.  Any  worm  of  the  class  Turbellaria.  They  are  very 
soft-bodied,  mostlv  of  flat  leaf-shaped  form,  entirely  cov¬ 
ered  with  cilia,  ana  swim  with  undulating  motion  or  creep 
about  like  slugs.  The  head,  usually  broadened  and  blunt, 
may  bear  eyes  or  tentacles.  The  mouth  is  always  ventral, 
often  more  than  halfway  toward  the  tail.  There  is  no  body 
cavity,  the  protrusible  pharynx  opening  into  a  usually 
blindly  ending  intestine,  which  may  be  straight  and  sim¬ 
ple  or  in  a  few  small  forms  wanting  (order  Rhabdoeoelida), 
or  provided  with  many  small  branches  (order  Polycladida), 
or  divided  into  three  large,  much-branched  divisions  (order 
Tricladida).  They  are  all  hermaphrodite.  Most  are  aquatic, 
occurring  in  the  sea  or  in  fresli  water:  some  are  terrestrial, 
and  a  few  are  parasitic.  —  pla-na'ri  an,  a. 
pia-na'tion  (pla-na'shwn),  n.  Phys.  Geog.  Process  by  which 
a  stream  develops  its  flood  plain  by  erosion  and  deposition, 
planch  )  (plSnch ;  plansh  ;  140),’  n.  [F.  pfanche.  See 
planche  (  plank.]  1.  A  plank,  board,  or  slab ;  a  floor. 
Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng.,  exc.,  specif.,  a  supporting  slab,  as  of 
fire  clay  or  iron,  used  in  an  enameling  oven. 

2.  A  flat  shoe  for  a  mule. 


Having  the  palatal  teeth  set 
obliquely  or  in  two  convergent 
series,  as  certain  snakes, 
pla  gi-ot'ro-pous  ( pla'jT-Bt'rCJ- 
-pws),  a.  [ plagio -  4-  -tro/ious.] 
Plant  Physiol.  Plagiotropic. 

Jla'gi-um  (pla'jY-uni),  u.  [L.] 
.  Civil  Law.  Kidnaping. 

2.  Plagiarism.  Obs. 
pla-gose'  (pld-g5s'),  a.  [L  »/«- 
gosus.  See  plague.]  Fond  of 
flogging.  —  pla-gos'i-ty  (-gOs'I- 
tr>,  n.  Both  Rare. 
plague.  4*  plage. 
plague'ful,  a.  See  -ful. 
plague 'less,  a.  See  -less. 
plague  mark.  —  plague  spot,  1. 
pia7guer  (pla'gt*r;  see  plague), 
w.  One  who  plagues  or  annoys. 

^'801^  a. 

re  -f  l8t-*owe.]  Plaguing  ; 
plaguy.  —  plague'some-ness.  n. 
plague  stripe.  =  plague  spot,1. 
plat  +  plea. 


plaid.,  -f  plead 
plaid  en  +  plead. 
plaid'ie.  p.aid'y  (-Y>,  n.  Dim.  of 
plaid.  Scot  [Plaid  cloth. I 
plaid'ing  (plttd'Tng;  plad'-),  w.  | 
plaie,  n.  [F.]  A  wound.  Obs. 
plaie.  +  play. 
plaig.  +  plague. 
plaig.  Var.  of  pla yock.  Scot. 
plaige  -f  pledge. 
plaight.  +  plait,  [ock.  Scot, 
plaik  (plak).  Var.  of  play-| 
plain.  plane. 
plain,  n.  [From  plain  to  com¬ 
plain. 1  A  plaint  ;  complaint ; 
lament.  Obs  or  Dial.  Eng. 
plain,  r.  t  =  plane,  r.  t. 

185?-  In  the  obsolescent  sense, 
“  to  explain.”  the  spelling  plain 
is  perhaps  the  more  common, 
plain'ant  (plan'dnt).  n.  [F. 
plaignant ,  p.  pr.J  A  plaintiff  ; 
complainant.  Ohs.  or  R. 
plain'back/,  n.,  or  plaln'backs/. 


n.  pi.  A  kind  of  worsted  or 

merino  fabric. 

plain  currant.  An  Australian 

liliaceous  tree  (Grewia  poly- 
gama);  also,  its  fruit, 
plalnd.  Plained.  Ref.  Sp. 
plaln'-deal  ing,  a.  See  under 
plain,  a. 

plaine.  f  plain,  plane. 
plain'er.  n.  [From  plain  to 
complain.)  Plaintiff:  complain¬ 
ant.  Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 
plain 'ful.  a.  Lamentable  ;  also, 
lamenting.  Obs.  or  Archaic. 
plein'-heart  ed,  a.  Sincere  ; 
artless.  |  PL UN.I 

plain'ing.  p.  nr.  Sr  vb.  n.  of! 
plain'ish.  a.  Rather  plain, 
plain'ly.  adv.  [From  plain 
full.)  Fully.  Obs.  [plain,  a. I 
plain '-sailing,  a.  See  under! 
plain  singing.  =  plain  song. 
ptain'stones'  (plan'stonz'), 
plain 'stanea'  (-etanz'),  n.  pi. 


Flagstones  ;  sidewalks.  Scot. 
plaint,  r.  i.  [From  plaint,  n.~\ 
To  complain;  bewail. Obs  —  »*.  t. 
To  cover  with  complaints.  Obs. 
plain 'tail',  n.  [  plain,  a.  -I-  tail : 
—  because  it  lacks  the  angular 
crests  present  on  the  tails  of  al¬ 
lied  species.]  The  escolar. 
plaintain.  ^  plantain. 
p’aint'ful,  a.  Complaining.  R. 
plaintie.  plenty 
plain 'tif.  Plaintiff.  Ref.  Sp. 
piain'tiff.  +  plaintive 
plain'tiff-Bhip,  w.  See -ship. 
plaintiose.  4  plenteous. 
plain'tiv.  Plaintive.  Ref.  Sp. 
plaint'less,  a.  See-LESS.  Rare. 
plain  wanderer  The  plover 
quail.  (Toward  a  plain. I 

plain' ward  (plan'werd),  adv.  I 
plais.  *f*  plaice.  Fore.1 

plaisance.  fPLEASANCE, pleas- 1 
plaise  Var.  of  plaice. 


plaise  (plaz).  Obs.  or  dial.  Eng. 

var.  of  please. 
plaisir  +  pleasure. 
plaist.  Obs.  p.  p.  of  place. 
plais'ter  (dial.  plas'tSr).  Obs. 
or  dial.  Eng.  var.  of  plaster. 
plaisture.  +  plaster. 
plait,  d*  flea. 
plait'er,  n.  One  that  plaits, 
plait'work'  (plat'wOrk'  ;  cf. 
plait,  7i.),  n.  A  pattern  of 
plaited  or  interlacing  bands, 
plak.  place.  [ing  fish  I 
plak'at(plftk'ttt),  n.  The  fight- 1 
pla-nae'a  (pld-ne'd),  n.  [NL., 
fr.  L.  planus  flat.]  Biol  A  hy¬ 
pothetical  organism  in  the  form 
of  a  ciliated  plnnula,  supposed 
to  he  a  stage  in  the  evolution  of 
the  higher  animals.  Haeckel. 
planakle.  n.  [Cf.  planet.] 
Prob.,  a  planet.  Obs. 
Pla-na'ri-a  (pld-na'r)-a  ;  115), 
n.  [NL.  See  planary.]  a  Zool. 


A  genus  of  fresh-water  triclad 

planarians.  Formerly  it  in¬ 
cluded  many  species  now  re¬ 
ferred  to  other  genera.  b  [f.  c.] 
Any  planarian.  Rare. 

Pla-nar'i  da  (pld-nSr'T-dd),  n. 
/</.  [NL.]  Zool.  The  Turbellaria 
(exclusive  of  the  nemerteans). 
—  pla-nar'i-dan  (-ddn),  a.  Sf  u. 
pla-nar'i-form  (-ffirm).  a.  Zool. 
Like  a  planarian. 
pla-na'ri-oid  (p  1  d-n  a'r  Y-o  i  d  ; 
115),  a.  [Planaria  +  -ok/. J  Zool. 
Like  a  planarian. 
pla'na-ry,  o.  Planar.  Obs. 
pla'nate  (pla'nat).  a.  [L  pla- 
natus,  u.  p.  of  planare  to  flat¬ 
ten.]  Flattened  :  plane, 
planceer.  •{*  pi  \n<  ikr. 
planch  (planch  ;  140),  r.  t.  [F. 
planche  a  plank. 1  To  make  or 
cover  with  planks;  to  plank. 
Ohs.  or  Dial.  Eng  [06s.  I 

planch  board.  A  plank  board.  | 


food,  foot ;  out,  oil ;  chair  ;  go  ;  sing,  iijk  ;  then,  thin ;  nature,  verdure  (250) ;  K  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144) ;  boN  ;  yet ;  zli_z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Gcidi. 

Full  explanations  of  Abbreviations,  Signs,  etc..  Immediately  precede  the  Vocabulary. 


PLANCHER 
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PLANK 


planch'et  (plSn'chSt ;  plan'sbSt ;  140),  n.  [See  plan- 
chbtte.  ]  A  flat  piece  of  metal ;  esp. ,  a  disk  of  metal  ready 
to  be  stamped  as  a  coin. 

plan  Chette'  (plSn-shSt' ;  -chSt';  F.  plaN'sliet'),  n.  [F., 
dim.  of  planche.  See  planch.]  1.  A  small  plank.  Rare. 

2.  A  circumferentor  (which  see). 

3.  A  small,  usually  heart-shaped,  board  supported  on 
casters  at  two  points  and  on  a  vertical  pencil  at  a  third. 
It  is  said  that  when  the  fingers  of  one  or  more  persons  are 
lightly  rested  on  the  board  it  sometimes  moves,  without 
conscious  volition  or  eifort  of  the  operator,  so  that  the 
pencil  point  traces  words  or  sentences. 

planch'ing  (plan'ching  ;  plan'shing;  140),  n.  Planking, 
plan-cier' (pl5n-ser'),  n.  [Cf.  plancher,  n.]  Arch.  The 
under  side  of  a  cornice  ;  a  soffit. 

plane  (plan),  n.,  or  plane  tree.  [F.,  fr.  L.  platanus,  Gr. 
7rA aravo?,  fr.  TrAarus  broad  ;  —  so  called  on  account  of  its 
broad  leaves  and  spreading  form.  See  place  ;  cf .  platane, 
plantain  the  tree.]  Any  tree  of  the  genus  Platanus. 
plane,  a.  [L.  planus :  cf.  F.  plan.  See  plain  level.] 
Without  elevations  or  depressions  ;  even ;  level ;  flat  ; 
forming  part  of  a  plane  (approximately) ;  as,  a  plane  sur¬ 
face  ;  Math .,  involving  only  plane  surfaces  or  only  two- 
dimensional  extents  of  any  kind  ;  in  w-dimensioual  ge¬ 
ometry,  sometimes  designating  any  linear  manifold,  ordi¬ 
narily  called  flat  or  homaloidal,  of  zero  curvature. 

In  science,  plane  (instead  of  plain)  is  almost  exclu¬ 
sively  used  to  designate  a  flat  or  level  surface, 
plane  angle,  the  angle  between  two  lines  in  a  plane. — 
p.  chart,  a  depiction  of  a  small  portion  of  the  earth’s  sur¬ 
face  as  plane,  meridians  and  parallels  of  latitude  appear¬ 
ing  as  two  systems  of  right  lines  at  right  angles  and 
all  arc  degrees  as  equal.  —  p.  curve,  Geom.,  a  curve  that 
lies  wholly  in  a  plane.  —  p.  geometry,  that  part  of  geom¬ 
etry  which  treats  of  plane  figures.  —  p.  linkage.  See  link¬ 
age,  n.,  :j  a.  —  p.  number,  Math .,  a  number  regarded  as 
the  product  of  only  two  factors  (generally  prime)  and 
hence  representable  by  a  plane  area,  as  a  rectangle.  — p. 
perspective.  See  perspective,  n.,  3.  —  p.  polarization.  See 
polarization.  —  p.  problem,  Geom .,  a  problem  solvable  by 
the  use  of  the  ruler  and  compass.  —  p.  sailing,  a  See  sail¬ 
ing,  2.  b  =  plain  sailing.  —  p.  scale,  a  Gunter’s  scale.  — 
p.  surveying,  surveying  in  which  the  curvature  of  the  earth 
is  disregarded,  as  in  ordinary  field  and  topographical  sur¬ 
veying.  —  p.  table,  a  Surv .  An  instrument  for  plotting  the 
lines  of  a  survey  directly  from  the  observations.  It  con¬ 
sists  essentially  of  a  drawing  board  on  a  tripod,  with  a 
ruler,  the  ruler  being  pointed  at  the  object  observed.  See 
alidade,  fiducial  edge,  b  Engin.  A  large  surface  plate. 
C  Mining.  An  inclined  plane  used  as  a  buddle.  —  p.  trigo¬ 
nometry,  trigonometry  that  deals  with  plane  triangles, 
plane,  n.  [L.  planus  level,  perh.  through  F.  plan  a  plane. 
See  plane,  «.]  1.  A  surface,  real  or  imaginary,  in  which, 

if  any  two  points  are  taken,  the  straight  line  that  joins 
them  lies  wholly  in  that  surface  ;  or,  a  surface  any  section 
of  which  by  a  like  surface  is  a  straight  line  ;  a  surface  de¬ 
termined  completely  by  any  three  of  its  points  not  coll  in- 
ear  ;  a  surface  of  zero  curvature. 

2.  A  surface  more  or  less  approximating  to  a  geometrical 
plane  ;  a  flat  or  level  material  surface ;  as,  an  inclined  plane. 

3.  Fig.  :  Level ;  stage  of  development  or  existence  ;  grade  ; 
as,  to  live  on  a  low  plane  ;  a  lofty  plane  of  discussion. 

4.  Mech.  A  block  or  plate  having  a  perfectly  flat  surface, 
used  as  a  standard  of  flatness  ;  a  surface  plate. 

5.  Mining  &  Railroading.  An  inclined  track  over  which 
transportation  of  a  string  of  cars  or  a  train  is  effected  by 
gravity  or  by  external  power,  as  by  a  stationary  engine, 
plane  at  infinity,  Geom .,  a  plane  conceived  as  containing 
all  points  infinitely  distant  and  no  others.  See  infinity,  5. 

—  p.  of  comparison.  =  plane  of  sight.  —  p.  of  delineation. 
See  perspective,  n.,  3.  —  p.  of  polarization.  See  polarization. 

—  p.  of  projection,  a  =  picture  plane.  See  perspective,  n., 
3.  b  Geom.  A  plane  to  which  points  are  referred  to  deter¬ 
mine  their  relative  position  in  space.  —  p.  of  refraction  or  re¬ 
flection.  Optics ,  the  plane  containing  the  incident  ray  and 
the  refracted  or  reflected  ray.  —  p.  of  regard,  Optics ,  the 
plane  on  which  lie  the  two  lines  of  regard.  —  p.  of  sight, 
Gun.,  the  vertical  plane  containing  the  line  of  sight. 

plane,  n.  [F.  plane ,  OF.  also  plaine ,  L.  plana.  See  plane 
to  level.]  1.  A  kind  of  trowel  used  in  vari¬ 
ous  trades  to  smooth  or  surface  sand,  clay 
(in  molding  for  bricks),  etc. 

2.  Joinery.  A  tool  for  smoothing  boards  or 
other  surfaces  of  wood,  for  forming  mold¬ 
ings,  etc.  It  consists  of  a  smooth-soled 
stock,  as  of  wood,  from  the  under  side  or 
face  of  which  projects  slightly  the  steel  cutting  edge  of 
a  chisel, 
called  the 
iron,  which 
inclines 
backward, 
with  an 
aperture  in 
the  front 
for  the  es- 
cap  e  of 
shavings, 
plane,  v.  t.; 

PLANED 
(p  1  a  n  d) ; 

P  L  A  N'l  N  G 
(plan'Tng). 

[F.  planer , 

Jj.  planar  e, 
fr.  planus. 

See  plane, 
a .,  plain 
level ;  c  f . 
planish.] 

1.  To  make 
smooth  or 


Brick  Molder’e 
Plane. 


Planes,  2.  1  Plane  Iron  ;  2  Iron  Jack  Plane  ;  3 
Router  Plane  ;  4  Tonguing  and  Grooving  Plane; 

Plane  :  6  Wooden  Jack  Plane  ;  7  Wooden 
Trying  Plane  (6  and  7  are  of  English  pattern). 


planch'er  (pl&n'shSr),  n.  [F., 

fr.  planche.  Cf.  planch, 
plank.1  1.  A  floor  or  platform 
of  wood  ;  also,  a  plank  ;  plank¬ 
ing.  Obs.  or  Dial. 

2.  Arch.  =  PI.ANCIER. 

3.  A  bed  ;  a  pallet.  Obs.  If  R. 
planch'er.  r.  t.  To  planch.  Obs. 
plancher  nail.  A  flooring  nail 
Obs. 

planching  nail.  A  flooring  nail, 
planch'ment  (pl&nch'm^nt).  n. 
[Cf.  OF.  plancnement  a  flooring, 
planking.]  A  ceiling.  Local,  U.S. 
planch  nail.  Flooring  nail.  Obs. 


pland  Planned.  Ref  Sp . 
plane,  r.  t.  [F.  planer. ]  Of  a 
bird,  to  soar  on  outspread  wings. 
Rare.  Oxf.  E.  D.  —  n.  A  soar¬ 
ing  on  outspread  wings.  Obs. 
plane  bit.  =  plane  iron. 
plane  iron.  The  blade  of  a  plane, 
planeist.  Obs.  p.  p.  of  plenish. 
plane'-po'lar-ized,  a.  Physics. 
Vibrating  in  a  single  plane.  See 
POLARIZATION,  2. 
planer  center  or  centre.  See 
center,  n.,  7  b,  and  Jllust. 
plan'er  head  (plan'gr).  Slide 
rest  of  a  planing  machine. 


even;  to  level ;  specif.,  to  pare  off  the  inequalities  of  the 
surface  of,  as  of  a  board,  with  or  as  with  a  plane. 

What  student  came  but  that  you  planed  her  path  ?  Tennyson. 

2.  To  efface  or  remove. 

3-  To  explain  ;  to  make  clear  or  plain  ;  also,  to  explain 
away  or  excuse  ;  —  often  written  plain.  Obs. 

What ’s  dumb  in  show,  I  ’ll  plain  in  speech  Shak . 

plane  (plan),  v.  i.  To  work  with  a  plane  ;  also,  to  do  the 
work  of  a  plane  ;  as,  this  tool  planes  well, 
plane'ness,  n.  State  or  quality  of  being  plane,  or  level, 
plan'er  (plan'er),  n.  One  that  planes  ;  specif. :  a  A  plan¬ 
ing  machine,  b  Print.  A  smooth-faced  block  of  wood  to 
lay  on  the  surface  of  type  and  beat  with  a  mallet  to  level 
the  type,  or  such  a  block  (called  a  proof  planer)  with  thick 
cloth  on  the  surface  for  making  a  proof  impression  by  such 
beating. 

Plan'er-a  (pl5n'er-d),  n.  [NL.,  after  J.  J.  Planer ,  Ger¬ 
man  physician.]  Bot.  A  genus  of  ulmaceous  trees  of  the 
southeastern  United  States,  consisting  of  one  species,  P. 
aqua/ lea  (called  planer  tree),  somewhat  resembling  the 
hackberry,  but  with  an  oval,  ribbed,  nutlike  fruit, 
plan'et  (plSn'gt;  -Tt;  151),  n.  [ME.  planete ,  F.  planUe , 
L.  planeta ,  fr.  Gr.  n\a *>77x179*  prop.,  wandering,  fr.  Trhava- 
<r0at  to  wander,  cf.  nhaurj  a  wandering.]  1.  Astron. 
Among  the  ancients,  any  of  the  seven  seemingly  “  wander¬ 
ing  ”  celestial  bodies  (sun,  moon,  Venus,  Jupiter,  Mars, 
Mercury,  and  Saturn),  as  disting,  from  the  fixed  stars.  In 
modern  astronomy,  any  body,  except  a  comet  or  a  meteor¬ 
oid,  that  revolves  about  the  sun.  The  Inferior  planets 
are  Mercury  and  Venus,  nearer  to  the  sun  than  is  the 
earth  ;  the  superior  planets  are  Mars,  the  asteroids  (planet¬ 
oids,  or  minor  planets),  Jupiter,  Saturn,  Uranus,  and  Nep¬ 
tune.  Primary,  or  major,  planetB  revolve  about  the  sun  ; 
secondary  planetB,  or  moons,  revolve  around  the  primary 
planets  as  satellites,  and  with  them  about  the  sun. 

Major  Planets. 


SYMBOL. 

NAME. 

Mean  Dis¬ 
tance  from 
the  sun, 
that  of  the 
Earth  being 
Unity. 

PERIOD 

IN 

DAYS 

OR 

YEARS. 

ORBITAL  EC¬ 

CENTRICITY.! 

ORB.  INCLIN. 

TO  ECLIPTIC. 

DIAMETER 

IN 

MILES. 

$ 

Mercury 

.3871 

87.97  d- 

.2056 

7°<y 

3,000 

9 

Venus 

.7233 

224.70  d. 

0068 

3  24 

7,700 

©,  © 

Earth 

1.0000 

305.20  d. 

.0168 

0  00 

7,918 

cT 

Mars 

1..5237 

080.95  d. 

.0933 

1  51 

4,200 

% 

Jupiter 

5.2028 

11.80  y. 

.0482 

1  19 

87,000 

h 

Saturn 

9.5389 

29.40  y. 

0501 

2  30 

73,000 

&,  ft 

Uranus 

19  1833 

8-1.02  y. 

0403 

0  40 

32,000 

w.  ^ 

Neptune 

30.0551 

104.78  y. 

.0090 

1  47 

32,000 

2.  A  star,  as  influencing  the  fate  of  men. 
pla-ne'ta  (pld-ne'td),  n.  ;  pi.  -T^E  (-te).  [LL.]  1.  Orig., 

a  simple  cloak  put  on  by  being  passed  over  the  head,  and 
worn  esp.  by  nobles  and  senators  at  Rome  and  elsewhere. 
2.  In  the  early  church,  a  similar  garment  worn  esp.  as  a 
priest’s  vestment  ;  later,  a  chasuble, 
plane'-ta'ble,  or  plane'ta'ble,  v.  t.  &  i.  Surv.  To  plot 
with,  or  make  use  of,  a  plane  table.  —  plane'-ta'bler, 
plane'ta'bler  (plan'ta'bler),  n. 

plan/e-ta'ri-um(pl5n'e-ta'rT-dm;  115), n.;L.  /f  \  y* 
pi.  -ria  (-d).  [NL.  See 
planetary.]  An  orrery ; 
also,  a  model  or  represen¬ 
tation  of  the  planetary 
system. 

plan'et-a-ry  (pl5n'St-a- 
n),  a  [Cf.  L.  plane- 
tarius  an  astrologer,  F. 
planetaire  planetary.  See 
planet.]  1.  Of  or  pert, 
to  a  planet  or  the  planets; 

caused  or  influenced  by,  Planetarium  showing  Vernal  Equi- 
or  like,  a  planet  or  the  nox,  the  .Sun  (S)  over  the  Equator, 
planets;  as,planeta?'y  in-  the  Moon  (J/)  new  and  in  apogee, 
habitants,  year.  and  Venus  (P)at  superior  con- 

2.  Having  the  nature  of  iuncti°n.  E  Earth, 
a  planet ;  erratic  ;  wandering. 

3.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  earth  as  a  planet ;  mundane. 

4.  Astrol.  Under  the  dominion  or  influence  of  a  planet. 

5  Mach.  Designating,  or  pertaining  to,  an  epicyclic  train 
of  gear  wheels,  esp.  one  constituting  an  automobile  trans¬ 
mission  gear.  See  crypto  gear,  epicyclic  train. 
planetary  days,  the  days  of  the  week  as  allotted  to  the 
planets  known  to  the  ancients,  each  having  its  day.  — p. 
nebula,  a  small  nebula  of  round  or  elliptical  appearance, 
showing  a  disk  somewhat  like  that  of  a  planet,  apparently 
intermediate  between  nebulous  stars  and  annular  nebulae. 
—  p.  precession,  that  part  of  the  precession  of  the  equinoxes 
which  depends  on  the  action  of  the  planets  alone, 
plan'et-a-ry,  n.  ;  pi.  -ries  (-rTz).  [L.  planetarius  an  as¬ 

trologer.]  a  An  astrologer.  Obs.  b  Astron.  A  planetary 
nebula.  Rare,  c  A  planet.  Rare. 

plan'et-es'i-mal  (plan'gt-Ss'T-mdl),  a.  [From  planet  ;  cf. 
infinitesimal.]  Cosmog.  Of  or  pert,  to  the  exceedingly 
small  bodies  of  space.  See  planetesimal,  n. —  planetesimal 
hypothesis,  the  theory  that  the  solar  system  was  formed 
from  a  nebula  consisting  of  planetesimals  (see  planetesi¬ 
mal,  n.);— disting,  from  the  gaseous  and  meteoritic  hypoth¬ 
eses.  More  broadly,  a  general  hypothesis  of  the  origin  of 
planetary  systems.  It  is  supposed  that  spiral  nebulae  have 
a  planetesimal  organization.  Cf.  nebular  hypothesis. 
plan'et-es'i-mal,  n.  Cosmog.  A  minute  planet ;  a  celes¬ 
tial  body  of  any  size,  from  a  molecule  up  to  a  planetoid, 
which  revolves  about  a  controlling  body  as  a  planet  does, 
plan'et-oid  (plSn'St-oid),  n.  [ planet  -f-  -oid.~]  A  body  re¬ 
sembling  a  planet ;  asteroid.  —  plan  et-oi'dal  (-oi'dal),  a. 
plan'et-Ol'O-gy  (-ol'o-jT),  n.  [planet  -f-  -logy.]  Study  and 
interpretation  of  surface  markings  of  planets  and  satellites. 


plan'er  tree  (plan'5r).  a  See 
Planera.  b  The  related  tree 
Abelicea  acuminata. 
plane  sectioning.  Civil  Engin. 
A  method  of  laying  down  sec¬ 
tions,  as  of  a  railroad,  using  as  a 
datum  line  the  line  of  direction, 
plotting  cuts  on  one  side  and 
fills  on  the  other.  [sheer. I 
plane'-shear',  n.  =  plank-| 
plan'et,  v.  i.  To  use  the  planets 
in  divination.  Obs .  —  v.  t.  To 
locate  on  a  planet.  Ohs. 
plane'ta'ble.  n.  =  plane  table , 
under  plane,  a. 


planet-a'rl-an  (pl&n'St-a'rt- 
<yn  ;  1 15),  a  Planetary.  —  n  An 
inhabitant  of  a  planet 
plan'et-a-ri-ly  (-ff-rY-lT),  adv.  of 
planetary.  [planets.  7?.| 
plan'et-ed.  a.  Belonging  to  | 
planet  gear.  A  planetary  gear, 
nla-net'ic,  pla-net'i-cal.  a.  [Cf. 
L.  planeticus  wandering,  Gr. 
TrAarijTiAco?.]  Planetary  ;  va¬ 
grant  ;  erratic.  Obs. 
plan'et-ist.  n.  Astrologer.  Obs. 
plan'et-lesB,  a.  See -less. 
plane  tree.  =  1st  plane. 


plan'et-strick  en  (a.  Affected  by  the  influence  of  plan- 
plan'et-Struck'  i  ets  ;  blasted  ;  hence,  panic-stricken, 
planet  Wheel  Much.  A  gear  wheel  which  revplves  around 
the  wheel  with  which  it  meshes,  in  an  epicyclic  train, 
plan'gen-cy  (plSn'jen-sT),  n.  The  quality  or  state  of 
being  plangent ;  a  beating  sound.  Stevenson. 

plan'gent  (-jent),  a.  [L.  plangent,  - entis ,  fr.  plangere  to 
beat.  See  plaint.]  1.  Beating;  dashing,  as  a  wave. 

2.  Resounding;  loud.  “Plangent  wars.”  Stevenson. 
plan'gor-ous  ( pl5i)'gdr-&s),  a.  [L.  plangor  lamentation.] 
Lamenting  noisily  or  loudly  ;  wailing, 
pla'ni-  (pla'nT- ;  plSn'T-),  pla'no-  (pla'no-).  [L.  planus. 
See  plane,  i.]  Combining  forms  signifying  fiat,  levef 
plane ;  as,  planimetry ,  piano- concave, 
pla-nim'e  ter  (pld-uim'e-ter),  n.  [plani-  -j-  -meter:  cf 
F.  planime- 
tre.]  An  in- 
s  t  ru men  t 
for  measur¬ 
ing  the  area  _ 

of  any  a' 

plane  fig-  pianjmeter.  The  Arm  a  is  fixed  at  b;  the  Arm 
ure  by  pass-  a'  carries  a  Tracer  (t)  which  is  passed  round  the 
ing  a  tracer  periphery  of  the  area  to  be  measured,  thereby 
round  the  moving  the  flange  wheel,  which  either  turns  or 
hniindintr  slides  on  the  paper  according  to  its  direction 
do unuing  q’]ie  readings  on  the  Wheels  /  and  g.  together 
line  ;  a  pla-  with  graduations  on  a',  afford  the  data  for  com- 
t  o  m  e  t  e  r.  puting  the  area. 

See  hatchet  planimeter. 

pla  nim'e-try  (pla-mm'e-trT),  n.  [Cf.  F.  planimttrie.] 
The  mensuration  of  plane  surfaces  ;  —  disting,  from  stere¬ 
ometry,  or  the  mensuration  of  volumes.  —  pla  ni  met'rlc 
(pla'm-met'rik  ;  plan'!-),  -met'ri-cal  (-rY-kftl),  a. 
plan'ing  (plan'Tng),  p.  pr.  vb.  n.  of  plane,  v.  t.  — 
planing  machine.  Mach,  a  A  machine  for  planing  metal, 
consisting  essentially  of  a  fixed 
bed,  a  reciprocating  table  to 
which  the  work  is  secured, and 
a  device  for  holding  the  tool, 
b  A  stationary  machine  for 
planing  wood.  There  are  many 
different  varieties.  In  a  com-  £- 
mon  form  i 

the  cutters  - 

are  fixed  in 
a  rapidly 
rotating 
rectangular 
adz  block 
and  the 
wood  is 
moved  over 
the  cutters, 
which  pro¬ 
ject  slightly 
through  a 
slit  in  an 
iron  table. 

C  A  portable 

machine  for  planing  a  ship’s  deck,  d  A  machine  for  plan¬ 
ing  slate  slabs,  e  A  rotary  hand  machine,  fitting  over  au 
engine  steam  chest,  for  planing  the  valve  seat. 

Pla  ni-peil'ni-a  (pla'nT-pen'T-d),  n.  pi.  [NL.  ;  plani-  -f  L. 
penna  wing.]  Zobl.  A  suborder  of  Neuroptera,  includ¬ 
ing  forms  having  broad,  flat,  many-veined  wings,  as  ant 
lions,  lacewings,  etc.  Also  Pla'ni  pen'nes  (-ez).— pla  ni 
pen'nate  (-at),  a.  —  pla'ni  pen'nine  (-in  ;  -Tn),  a.  &  n. 
plan'ish  (plan'Tsh),  v.  t.  ;  -ished  (-Tsht);  -ish-ing.  [OF. pla- 
nir.  See  plane,  a .,  2d  -ish  ;  cf.  plane,  r.]  To  make  smooth 
or  plane,  as  a  metallic  surface ;  to  condense,  toughen,  and 
polish  by  hammering  lightly.  —  plan'ish-er  (-er),  n. 
planishing  rolls,  Coining ,  rolls  between  which  cold  metal 
strips  are  passed  to  bring  them  to  the  required  thickness, 
plan'i-sphere  (pl&n'T-sfer),  n.  [See  plani-  ;  sphere.]  The 
representation  of  the  circles  of  the  sphere  on  a  plane  ;  esp., 
a  polar  projection  of  the  celestial  sphere  and  the  stars  on  a 
plane  with  adjustable  circles,  or  other  appendages,  for  show¬ 
ing  the  position  of  the  heavens,  the  time  of  rising  and  set¬ 
ting  of  stars,  etc.,  for  any  given  time.  —  plan  i  sphe'ral 
(-sfe'r&l),  -spher'ic  (-sfer'Tk),  -sp>her'i-cal  (-I-kSl),  a. 
pla'ni-spi'ral  (-spi'ral),  a.  [ plani -  +  spiral.']  Zool.  Hav¬ 
ing  the  whorls  coiled  in  one  plane,  as  certain  spiral  shells, 
plank  (plaqk),  n.  [ME.  planke ,  OF.  planque ,  planke ,  var. 
of  planche ,  F.  planche ,  fr.  L.  planca  ;  cf.  Gr.  n\d£,  n\a- 
ko s',  anything  flat  and  broad.  Cf.  planch.]  1.  A  heavy 
thick  board.  Local  usage  varies  both  in  England  and  Amer¬ 
ica  as  to  the  size  of  a  plank,  the  dimensions  in  the  usage 
of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  being, 
thickness  1J  to  under  6  inches,  width  6  inches  or  upwards. 

2.  Timber  in  planks  ;  planking  ;  as,  1,000  feet  of  plank. 

3.  Any  of  various  things  made  of  a  plank  or  planks,  as  a 
bench,  table,  etc.,  a  narrow  footbridge,  or  the  like. 

4.  Fig.  :  That  which  supports,  as  a  plank  does  a  swimmer. 

His  charity  is  a  better  plank  than  the  faith  of  an  intolerant 

and  bitter-minded  bigot.  Southey. 

5-  A  slab  of  stone.  Obs. 

6.  A  more  or  less  regularly  shaped  oblong  division  of  land ; 
also,  a  local  measure  of  land.  See  plank,  v.  t.,  4.  Dial.  Eng. 

7.  One  of  the  separate  articles  in  a  program,  or  declara¬ 
tion  of  principles,  of  a  party  or  cause  ;  as,  a  tariff  plank. 

plank  (plSqk),  v.  t.  ;  planked  (pl&qkt);  plank'ing.  [Cf. 
OF.  plankier ,  planquier.]  1  To  cover,  floor,  or  lay  with 
planks  ;  as,  to  plank  a  floor  or  a  ship. 

2.  To  lay  down,  as  on  a  plank  or  table;  to  pay;  —  often 
with  down,  out ;  as,  to  plank  down  money.  Colloq .,  U.S. 

3.  In  technical  senses  :  a  To  harden,  as  hat  bodies,  by 
felting,  b  Woolen  Manuf.  To  splice  together  the  ends  of 
slivers  of  (wool)  for  subsequent  drawing,  c  Cookery.  To 
split  open  and  broil  on  a  piece  of  plank  ;  as,  planked  shad. 
4-  To  allocate  (land)  in  considerable  lots  of  compact  shape, 
as  by  reapportioning  land  held  runrig  or  rundale.  Scot. 

6.  To  cause  to  sleep  on  a  bare  plank.  Colloq. 


Planing  Machine,  a  Bed;  b  Reciprocating  Table; 
c  Tool  Box  and  Tool;  d  Automatic  Belt  Shifter; 
e,/ Driving  and  Reversing  Pulleys. 


plan'et-strlke7,  v.  t.  To  affect 
as  a  baleful  influence.  Obs.  tf  R. 
plan'et-ule  (-QI),  n.  Dim.  of 
planet.  Rare. 

planet  wheel.  Mach.  See  sun- 
and-plavet  motion,  under  suN,n. 
plan'ful,  a  Full  of  plans  or 
schemes.  [Obs.  I 

plangor.  n.  [L.]  A  loud  lament.  | 
pla'ni-form  (plS'nT-ffirm),  a. 
Anat.  Designating  a  joint  with 
n^arlv  flat  articular  surfaces, 
plan'i-graph  (  -grdf ),  n.  [  plani- 
+  -graph.  1  An  instrument,  con¬ 
sisting  essentially  of  two  differ¬ 


ent  scales  joined  end  to  end  and 
turning  about  a  pivot  at  their 
junction,  used  for  enlarging  or 
reducing  drawings, 
pla-nil'la  (pld-nel'yd  ;  195).  «* 
[  Amer.  Sn.,  dim  of  Sp.  plana  a 
plain.]  Mining.  A  level  place 
used  as  a  cleaning  floor, 
pla-nil'o-quent,  a.  [L.  planilo- 
quus.  1  Plain-speaking  Obs.— 
pla-nil'o-quy,  n.  Obs. 
pla'nir,  a.  [OF  plani  er .]  Flat 
Obs.  [broad  flat  beak.J 

pla  nl-ro8'tral,  a.  Having  a| 
plan'i-ty  (plftn'T-tY),  n.  [L. 


ale,  senate,  care,  am,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofa  ;  eve,  event,  find,  recent,  maker;  Ice,  Ill;  old,  obey,  orb,  5dd,  s8ft,  connect ;  use,  unite,  urn,  up,  circus,  menii  ; 

U  Foreign  Word.  f  Obsolete  Variant  of.  +  combined  with.  =  equals. 


POISONOUS  PLANTS 


POISON  IVY 


STAVESACRE 


lELLADONNA 


NUX  VOMICA 


POISON  SUMAC 


BLACK  N 
(SOLANUJ 


[TSHADE 

NIGRUM) 


O  WEED 


POPP* 


WATER  H 


POISON  HEMLOCK 


thawing  by  Joseph  flemino.  new  yoiu 
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INDUSTRIAL  PLANTS 


COTTON 


HOPS 


CACAO  (COCOA) 


OLIVE 


LICORICE 


BROOM  CORN 


PAPYRUS 


BAMBOO 


COCONUT 


CAOUTCHOUC 
(INDIA  RUBBER) 


9  ACACIA 
(GUM  ARABIC) 


PLANKAGE 


1649 


PLASH 


plank'er  (plSqk'er),  n.  1 .  One  who  planks,  as  hat  bodies. 
2.  Agric.  =  float,  n.,  5  j. 

plank'ing,  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  of  plank.  Hence:  n.  Act  of 
laying  planks  ;  also,  planks  collectively, 
plank'-sheer'  (-sher'),  n.  [See  plancher,  n.]  Shipbuild¬ 
ing.  The  course  of  planks  over  the  heads  of  the  frames, 
plank'ton  (pl5i)k't3n),  n.  [G.,  fr.  Gr.  TrAayxrop,  neut.  of 
TrAa-yKTo?  wandering,  -nhd^aOai  to  wander.]  Biol.  The 
passively  floating  or  weakly  swimming  animal  and  plant 
life  of  a  body  of  water  ;  —  by  some  applied  chiefly  to  the 
organisms  found  near  the  surface.  It  is  chiefly  minute  or¬ 
ganisms,  the  plants  being  chiefly  diatoms  and  blue-green 
alg;e  (Schizophyceae)  and  the  animals  largely  protozoans, 
entomostracans,  and  various  eggs  and  larvae,  but  it  includes 
also  larger  forms,  as  jellyfishes  and  salpas,  that  have  only 
weak  powers  of  locomotion.  Fishes  and  other  large  ac¬ 
tively  swimming  animals  are  not  included.  (Cf.  nekton  ) 
Opposed  to  benthos.—  plank  tonic  (i>lai)k-ton'ik),  a. 
plan'ner  (plSu'er),  n.  One  who  plans ;  a  projector ; 
specif.,  Scot .,  a  landscape  architect. 

pla'no-  (pla'no-).  Combining  form  from  Latin  planus , 
meaning  level.  See  plani-. 

plan'o  blast  (pl£n^$-bl5st),  n.  [Gr.  nXavos  wandering  (cf. 
planet)  -j-  -blast.']  Zool.  The  medusa  form  of  a  hydroid. 

—  plan  o  blas'tic  (-blSs'tik),  a. 

pla'no-con'cave,  a.  [piano-  -f  concave.]  Plane  or  flat 
on  one  side,  and  concave  on  the  other.  See  lens,  1  a. 
pla  no-con'vex,  a.  [piano-  -J-  convex.]  Plane  or  flat  on 
one  side,  and  convex  on  the  other.  See  lens,  1  a 
plan'o-ga-mete'  (pl5n'o-ga-met/),  n.  [Gr.  nAbvos  wander¬ 
ing  +  E.  gamete.]  Bot.  One  of  the  motile  ciliated  gam¬ 
etes,  or  zoogametes,  found  in  isogamous  plants,  as  many 
green  alg.c  (Chlorophyceae).  Cf.  aplanogamete. 
pla  no-graph'ic  (pla'n^-grSf'Tk),  a.  [piano-  -f  -graphic.] 
Designating,  or  pertaining  to,  any  process  for  printing  from 
a  flat  surface,  as  lithography. 

pla  nom'e  ter  (pld-nbm'e-ter),  n.  [piano-  -f  -meter.  Cf. 
planimeter.]  Mach.  A  surface  plate, 
pla-nom'e- try  (-trT),  n.  The  art  or  process  of  producing 
or  gauging  a  plane  surface,  as  with  a  planometer. 
pla'no  milPer,  n.  Mach.  A  milling  machine  having  a  hori¬ 
zontal  spindle  or  spindles  resembling  the  planing  machine. 
Pla  nor'bis  (pla-n6r'bis),  n. 

[NL.  ;  piano-  L.  orbis  a 
circle.]  Zobl.  A  widely  dis¬ 
tributed  genus  of  pulmonate 
fre9h-water  snails  of  the  family 
Limnaeidse,  having  a  more  or 
less  flattened  or  discoid  shell 
and  slender  tentacles  with  eyes 
at  the  base.  It  is  the  type  of  a 
subfamiiy^la'nor-bi'naBCpla'- 
n5r-bi'ne).  —  pla-nor'bi  form  (pld-nor'bT-form),  a.  —  pla 
nor'tlne  (-bin  ;  -bin  ;  184),  a.  —  pla-nor'boid  f-boid),  a. 
plant  (plSnt;277),  n.  [AS.  plante,  L.  planta  sprout,  shoot, 
slip,  cutting  :  cf.  F.  plante.  In  some  senses  fr.  the  v.  Cf. 
plant,  v.,  plant  sole  of  the  foot.]  1.  A  young  tree,  shrub, 
or  herb,  planted  or  ready  to  plant ;  a  slip,  cutting,  or  sap¬ 
ling  ;  as,  he  has  cabbage  plants  for  sale.  Now  Dial..  Local , 
or  Trade  Term.  “  A  plant  of  stubborn  oak.”  Dryden. 

2.  The  stem  of  a  young  tree  used  as  a  cudgel,  pole,  etc.  Obs. 

3.  Any  member  of  the  group  of  living  organisms  exhibit¬ 
ing  irritability  in  response  to  stimuli,  though  generally 
without  voluntary  motion  or  true  sense  perception ;  a 
vegetable  in  the  broad  sense,  as  distinguished  from  an 
animal.  Owing  to  the  close  relationship  between  the  lower 
members  of  the  animul  and  vegetable  kingdoms,  it  is  impossible 
to  define  plant  in  terms  that  will  include  all  plants  and  exclude 
all  animals  (see  animal,  «  ,  1).  The  majority  of  plants  h&ve  cells 
commonly  invested  with  a  membrane  or  wall  composed  of  cel¬ 
lulose  ;  they  obtain  food  elements  from  the  soil  in  the  form  of 
salts  in  solution,  and  from  the  air  in  the  form  of  carbon  dioxide  ; 
and  they  form  carbon  compounds  in  the  tissues  by  means  of  the 
green  coloring  matter  chlorophyll  (see  chlorophyll,  photo¬ 
synthesis).  Ontogenetic  derelopment  is  practically  continuous, 
at  least  at  certain  points,  during  the  life  of  the  organism,  fn  re¬ 
production ,  the  alternation  of  generations  is  usually  marked,  the 
sexual  giving  rise  to  the  asexual,  and  vice  versa  But  even 
these  criteria  are  not  conclusive,  as  the  fungi  and  other  sapro¬ 
phytes  have  no  chlorophyll,  and  depend,  like  animals,  on  plants 
for  their  nourishment.  Their  cell  walls  do  not  contain  true 
cellulose,  which  is  also  wanting  in  the  bacteria.  In  many  fungi, 
moreover,  the  sexual  generation  is  altogether  suppressed,  while 
in  some  alga  it  is  the  only  phase  of  the  life  cycle. 

The  plant  body  (thallus)  may  consist  of  a  single  cell,  a  group 
of  cells,  or  a  tissue  of  increasing  complexity  ana  differentiation 
In  the  seed  plants  it  exhibits  three  grand  structural  systems 
(fundamental,  tegumentary,  and  vascular),  each  adapted  to  some 
particular  function. 

Plants  may  be  classified  according  to  an  artificial  or  a  natural 
system  ;  in  tne  former,  now  obsolete,  one  or  two  characters  form 
the  basis  of  comparison  ;  m  the  latter  all  known  characters  are 
taken  into  account  in  connection  with  phylogenetic  relation¬ 
ships  (see  classification.  3).  The  most  notable  artificial  sys¬ 
tem  was  that  of  Linn® u 8  (1733),  by  which  plants  were  divided 
into  24  classes  according  to  the  stamens  'The  first  comprehensive 
natural  system  was  that  of  A  L.  dc  .Jussieu  (1739).  Various 
other  systems,  as  those  of  de  Candolle.  Bindley,  Endlicher, 
Bentham  and  Hooker,  etc.,  were  proposed  during’ the  19th  cen¬ 
tury  :  many  of  these  included  only  the  higher  plants.  The 
classification  of  Engler  and  Prantl  is  now  very  generally  adopted 
It  takes  account  of  all  plants,  recognizing  phyla  or  dirisions 
(Abteilungcn),  classes  (K lessen),  orders  (Reihen),  families 
(Familien),  genera,  and  species.  The  following  slightly  modi¬ 
fied  arrangement  of  the  phyla,  observed  in  this  Dictionary,  is  in 
common  use  among  American  botanists;  some  authors,  how¬ 
ever,  unite  the  Myxophyta  and  Thallophyta,  while  others  re¬ 
gard  the  slime  molds  as  animals  :  Myxophyta  (slime  molds). 


Thallophyta  (algae,  fungi,  and  bacteria),  Brvophyta  (mosses  and 
liverworts),  Ptendophyta  (ferns  and  fern  allies),  Spermatophyta 
(seed  plants). 

4.  a  The  machinery,  apparatus,  fixtures,  etc.,  employed 
in  carrying  on  a  trade  or  a  mechanical  or  other  industrial 
business ;  as,  an  electric-light  plant ,  a  fishing  plant ,  etc. 
In  the  commercial  sense,  a  plant  may  include  real  estate 
and  all  else  that  represents  capital  invested  in  the  means 
of  carrying  on  a  business,  exclusive  of  the  raw  material  or 
the  manufactured  product,  b  A  workshop  or  other  appa¬ 
ratus  complete  ;  as,  a  bicycle  plant,  c  By  extension,  the 
equipment  of  any  institution  ;  as,  the  plant  of  a  college. 

5.  In  cant,  technical,  or  slang  senses  .  a  Stolen  goods  or  a 
place  for  storing  them.  Thieves'  Cant,  b  A  swindling 
plot  or  artifice,  esp.  when  elaborate;  a  swindle;  trick. 
Slang,  c  An  oyster  which  has  been  bedded,  in  distinction 
from  one  of  natural  growth,  d  A  young  oyster  suitable 
for  transplanting.  Local ,  V .  S.  e  A  crop  or  growth  of 
something  planted,  f  Agric.  =  catch,  ?j.,  8.  Eng.  g  A 
decoy  or  trap  for  wrongdoers  ;  as,  a  plant  for  motorists 
traveling  at  an  illegal  speed.  Slang,  Chiefly  Eng. 

plant  (pl5nt),  v.  t.  ;  plant'ed  ;  planting.  [AS.  plantian , 
L  plantare :  cf.  F.  planter.  See  plant  a  vegetable.]  1.  To 
put  in  the  ground  and  cover,  as  seed,  for  growth  ;  as,  to 
plant  maize  ;  also,  to  set  in  the  ground  lor  growth,  as  a 
young  tree,  or  a  vegetable  with  roots. 

2.  To  set  firmly,  as,  or  as  if,  in  or  on  the  ground  ;  to  fix  ; 
to  set  in  position  ;  to  post  or  station  ;  to  attach  or  fix  in 
place  ;  as,  to  plant  cannon  against  a  fort ;  to  plant  a  stand¬ 
ard  ;  to  plant  one’s  feet  on  solid  ground  ;  to  plant  police¬ 
men  in  the  district. 

Authorizing  them  to  plant  a  colonv  wherever  they  liked  in 
Virginia  south  of  40th  parallel.  John  Fiske. 

3.  To  implant  or  engender,  as  a  passion,  sentiment,  idea, 
principle,  habit,  or  the  like  ;  to  introduce  and  establish  ; 
as,  to  plant  Christianity  among  the  heathen. 

It  engenders  choler,  planteth  anger  Shah. 

4.  To  stock  or  provide  with  something,  esp.  plants  ;  as,  to 
plant,  a  river  with  fish,  a  field  with  oaks  ;  to  plant  a  garden. 
5  To  colonize  or  settle  ;  to  populate. 

Intending  to  return  and  plant  Delaware.  Winthrop 

8.  To  establish  (an  animal)  in  a  place  in  order  to  stock  the 
locality  ;  to  introduce  ;  as,  to  plant  oysters  in  beds. 

7.  To  conceal  ;  to  hide,  as  stolen  goods.  Thieves'  Cant. 

8-  To  cause  (a  blow  or  the  like)  to  strike,  usually  in  a 
specified  place  ;  to  “  land.”  Slang  or  Colloq. 

9.  To  place  (gold,  any  valuable  ore,  or  the  like)  in  ground, 
a  mine,  or  the  like,  to  give  a  false  impression  of  the  rich¬ 
ness  of  the  property  ;  to  **  salt ;  ”  as,  to  plant  gold  with  a 
shotgun  ;  the  mine  was  skillfully  planted. 

to  plant  out,  Landscape  Arch.,  to  conceal  by  plants. 

plant,  v.  i.  1.  To  perform  the  act  of  planting. 

2.  To  settle  in  a  new  country  or  place,  as  colonists.  Obs. 

Plan-tag'e  net  (plSn-t&j'e-ngt),  n.  [Ultimately  fr.  L.  ]>/an- 
ta  sprig  -j-  gencsta ,  or  genista ,  broom  plant:  cf.  F.  genet.] 
A  member  of  the  English  royal  house  founded  by  Geof¬ 
frey,  Count  of  Anjou.  He  was  father  of  Henry  II.  by  Matilda 
(daughter  of  Henry  I.  of  England),  whom  he  married  in  112H 
Flantnyenet  was  adopted  as  a  surname  about  1400  by  Richard  of 
^  ork  (father  of  Richard  III.),  and  probably  originated  ah  a  nick¬ 
name  of  Geoffrey,  alluding  to  a  sprig  of  broom  worn  in  his  bon¬ 
net.  Henry  IT..  Richard  I..  John.  Henry  III  ,  Edward  I.,  1 1  ,  and 
HI.,  Richard  II.,  Henrv  IV..  V..  and  VI.,  Edward  IV  and  V..  and 
Richard  III.  were  the  Plantngenet  kings- 

Plan  ta-gi  na'ce-ae  (plXn'td-jT-na'se-e),  n.  pi.  [NL.  See 
Plantago.]  Bot.  A  family  of  metachlamydeous,  dicoty¬ 
ledonous  herbs,  the  plantain  family,  constituting  the  order 
Plan  ta-gi  na'les  (-lez),  having  spicate  or  capitate  tetram 
erous  flowers  with  a  membranous  or  scarious  corolla,  and 
the  fruit  a  pyxis  or  an  indehiscent  nutlet.  Plantago  is 
the  type  genus.  —  plan'ta-gi  na'ceous  (-shfts),  a. 

Flan  ta'gO  (plSn-ta'go),  n.  [L.,  plantain.]  Bot.  A  large 
genus  of  acaulescent  or  short-stemmed  herbs,  typifying 
the  family  Plantaginaceae,  and  having  very  small  incon¬ 
spicuous  flowers  in  close  bracted  spikes  or  heads.  They 
are  widely  distributed,  several  species,  as  P.  lanceolata 
(the  rib  grass),  P.  nigelii ,  and  P.  major ,  being  among  the 
commonest  weeds.  Also  [/.  c. ],  a  plant  of  this  genus. 

plan'tain  (p!5n'tan;-tTn),  n.  [F.,  fr.  L •  plantago, -g inis.  Cf. 


cle  of  food  throughout  the  tropics.  It  is  larger  than 
the  ordinary  banana,  greenish  yellow  in  color,  less  sweet, 
and  more  starchy.  It  is  cooked  in  various  ways. 

plantain  eater.  Also  plantain  cutter.  A'  bird  of  the 
family  Musophagid®  ;  a  touraco. 


plan'tar  (plSn'tar),  a.  [L.  plantains ,  fr.  planta  the  sole 
of  the  foot.]  Anat.  d-  Zool.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  sole  of 
the  foot.  —  plantar  arteries,  Anat.,  the  two  branches  into 
winch  the  posterior  tibial  artery  divides.  The  external 
plantar  artery  anastomoses  with  a  branch  of  the  dorsalis 
pedis  artery  to  form  the  plantar  arch.  —  p.  cushion,  Ear.,  a 
thick  pad  of  fibrous  tissue  behind  and  under  t lie  navicular 
and  coffin  bones.  —  p.  fascia,  Anat.,  a  dense  fibrous  mem¬ 
brane  of  the  sole  of  the  foot,  binding  together  the  deeper 
structures.  —  p.  ligaments,  Anat.,  specif.,  the  caleaneocu- 
boid  ligaments.  —  p.  nerves,  Anat.,  the  two  nerves  into 
which  the  pqsterior  tibial  nerve  divides.  —  p.  veins,  Anat., 
the  veins  which  accompany  the  plantar  arteries, 
plan  ta'ris  (plSn-ta'ns),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  L.  plantaris ,  a.] 
Anat.  A  small  muscle  of  the  calf  of  the  leg.  It  arises 
from  the  lower  end  of  the  femur  and  the  posterior  liga- 
ment  of  the  knee  joint,  and  is  inserted,  with  the  tendon  of 
Achilles,  by  a  very  long,  slender  tendon  into  the  calcaueum. 
plan  ta'tion  (-ta'shwn),  n.  [L.  plantatio:  cf.  F.  planta¬ 
tion.]  1.  Act  or  practice  of  planting.  Obs.  or  R. 

2.  The  lounding  or  establishing  of  something;  esp.,  colo¬ 
nization  ;  also,  a  colony,  esp.  in  a  new  country.  Obs.  or  R. 

3.  A  group,  usually  large,  of  plants  or  trees  planted  and 
under  cultivation  ;  esp.,  a  grove  or  wood  of  planted  trees. 

4.  A  place  planted  ;  land  cultivated  ;  esp.,  in  the  southern 
United  States,  West  Indies,  and  many  tropical  and  semi- 
tropical  countries,  an  estate,  usually  iarge,  and  cultivated 
by  laborers,  formerly  often  slaves  or  convicts,  who  live 
thereon  ;  as,  a  cotton  plantation. 

5-  In  the  State  of  Maine,  a  minor  civil  division,  having  a 
very  simple  form  of  government  with  little  power, 
plant  cane.  A  stalk  or  shoot  of  sugar  caue  of  the  first 
growth  from  the  cutting.  Cf.  ratoon,  1. 

Plant  cutter.  Any  of  several  finchlike  South  American 
clamatoi  ial  passerine  birds  constituting  the  genus  Phyio- 
toma  and  lamily  Phytotomidae,  having  a  serrated  bill  with 
which  they  cut  off  young  shoots  and  buds  of  plants. 

Plan  t6'  bat'ter-y  iplaN'ta').  [After  G.  Plante,  a  French¬ 
man.]  Elec.  A  type  of  storage  battery  with  both  electrodes 
of  lead  and  the  electrolyte  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid, 
plant'er  (plSn'ter),  n.  1.  One  that  plants  or  sows  ;  specif., 
a  planting  machine.  Cf.  lister,  2. 

2  One  who  owns  or  cultivates  a  plantation. 

3.  A  colonist  in  a  new  or  uncultivated  territory. 

4.  An  owner  of  a  fishing  or  shipping  plant.  Newfoundland, 

5.  A  cattle  thief  who  plants  his  plunder.  Australia. 

6.  One  settled  in  the  holding  of  an  evicted  tenant.  Ireland. 

7.  A  -nag  fixed  at  one  end  in  the  river  bed  and  standing 
almost  rigidly  ;  — disting,  from  sawyer.  Local ,  U.  S. 

plan'ti  grade  (pl5n'ti-grad),  a.  [L.  planta  sole  -| --grade: 
cf.  F.  plantigrade.]  Zool.  Walking  on  the  sole  with  the 
heel  touching  the  ground,  as  the  bears  and  man.  —  n.  A 
plantigrade  animal;  esp.,  a  plantigrade  carnivore, 
planting  (plSn'tYng),  p.  pr.  d-  vb.  n.  of  plant.  Specif. : 
n.  1.  A  setting  in  the  ground  for  cultivation,  as  seeds  or 
plants  ;  the  forming  of  plantations,  as  of  trees. 

2.  That  which  is  planted  ;  a  plantation. 

3.  Masonry.  The  laying  of  the  first  foundation  courses.  Eng. 
Plant  louse.  Any  of  the  small  homopterous  insects  of  the 

family  Aphididae,  which  live  on  plants  and  suck  their 
juices  ;  an  aphid.  Also,  any  of  other  small  insects  of  sim¬ 
ilar  habits,  esp.  of  the  family  Psyllidae,  which  leap,  and 
are  called  jumping  plant  lice. 

p]ants'man  (pl&nts'mdn),  n.  A  dealer  in,  or  grower  of, 
plants  ;  a  horticulturist,  nurseryman,  or  market  gardener. 
Plant  society.  Phytogeog.  A  group  or  assemblage  of 
plants  growing  together  in  the  same  ecological  environ¬ 
ment;  a  community  of  species  governed  by  similar  life 
conditions.  The  characteristic  vegetation  of  a  salt  marsh 
is  an  example  of  a  plant  society,  as  also  that  of  a  sphagnum 
bog,  a  pine  barren,  etc.  Edap*hic  plant  societies  are  often 
called  plant  formations.  See  phytogeography,  ecology. 
plan'tu-la  (plSn'^u-la),  n. ;  pi.  -l je  (-le).  [NL.  dim.  See 
planta.]  Zool.  A  small  cushionlike  structure  between  the 
daws  of  many  insects  ;  a  pulvillus.  —  plan'tU-lar  (-lar),  a. 
plan'U-la  (plSn'fi-lri),  n.  :  pi.  -lje  (-le).  [NL..  dim.  fr.  L. 
planus  flat.]  1.  Embryol.  A  hollow  single¬ 
layered  blnstula.  Obs.  or  R. 

2.  Zobl.  The  very  young,  free-swimming 

larva  of  coelenterates.  It  usually  has  a 
flattened  oval  or  oblong  form,  and  consists 
of  an  outer  layer  of  ciliated  ectoderm  cells  a  Planula  of 
and  an  internal  mass  of  endoderm  cells.  Jellyfish  B 
Sometimes,  a  similar  larva  of  some  other  ?*he  8nrne  *n  a 
animal.  —  plan'u-lar  (-lar),  plan'u-late  when8tS 
(-lat),  a.,  plan'u-li-form'  (-lT-ffirm'),  a.,  and  develop- 
plan'tl-loid  (-loid),  a.  ing  into  a  hy- 

planx'ty  (pl&qks'tT),  n.  Music.  An  Irish  drula. 
melody  for  the  harp,  in  triplets  and  slower  than  the  jig. 
plap  (pl5p),  v.  i.  ;  plapped  (plSpt) ;  plap'ping.  [Imita¬ 
tive.]  To  move  or  fall  with  a  splash  ;  to  plop, 
plaque  (plak),  n.  [F.  Cf.  plack.]  1.  Any  fiat,  thin  piece 
of  metal,  clay,  ivory,  or  the  like,  used,  as  on  a  wall,  for  or¬ 
nament,  inserted  in  furniture,  etc. 

2  An  ornamental  brooch  or  the  like  worn  on  the  person, 
esp.  as  the  badge  of  an  honorary  order. 

3.  Med.  A  patch  or  flat  area,  as  of  color  on  the  skin. 

4.  Anat.  A  blood  plaque. 

pla'quette'  (pla'kgt'),  n.  [F.,  dim.  of  plague.]  1.  A 
small  plaque,  esp.,  in  modern  medal  engraving,  a  sn  ail  and 
delicate  bas-relief,  whether  cast  or  struck  from  a  die. 

2.  Anat.  A  blood  plaque. 

plash  (pl&sh),  v.  t.  ;  plashed  (pl&sht) ;  plash'ing.  [OF. 


Planorbis  ( I\ 
Nat  i 


bicarinutus). 

lize. 


ntanus  level  -f  -i/y.]  Quality  of 
Deirur  plane.  Rate.  Oxf.E.  l). 
plank'age  <  plftijk'ltj),  ».  [OF 
plancaye.}  A  form  of  port  charge 
nominally  or  actually  based  on 
the  use  of  planks  in’ unloading 
or  loading.  Ante  Rare. 
plank'less.  a.  See -i  ess. 
plankt  Planked.  Ref  Sp 
plank-tol'o  gy  (plflnk-tBl'fs-jY), 
n.  [ )  think  ton  -4-  -logy  ]  The 
study  of  plankton.  Rare. 
plank 'ways  plank'- 

wlse’  i  «  T ■//'),  ad v.  In  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  the  length  of  timber,  as 
a  plank  is  cut;  lengthwise 
plank'y  (-T),  a.  Resembling,  or 
constructed  of,  plunks 
planless,  a  Having  no  plan. 
—  plan'less-ly,  adr  —  plan'- 
less-ness,  n. 

Pla  no-coc'cus,  n.  [NL  •  plano- 
-f  coccm*.]  Barteriol.  A  small 
enus  of  non  pat  hogenic  ciliated 
acteria  of  the  family  Coccaceae, 


characterized  by  division  in  two 
planes. 

f)la  no-con '1-cal,  a.,  pla'no-cy- 
in'dric. -dri-cal,  a.  SeePLANo- 
pla-no'di-a  (pla-no'dT-d),  n. 
[Gr  n\dvo<;  wandering  -I-  o5o<; 
way.]  Sttrg  A  false  passage, 
plan-og'ra-phist  (pl&n-8g'rd- 
ftst),  7t .  A  drawer  of  plans, 
plan-og'ra-phy  < -f T),  n.  [plan 
-f  -grap/iy.]  Art  of  drawing 
plans.  [plano-.J 

pla'no-hor'l-zon'tal.  a.  Seel 
pla  no-mill'Ing  m  a  c  h  I  n  e.  = 
PLA  N OMI  LL K  R .  [PLAN 0-.  | 

pla'no-or-bic'u-lar,  a.  See] 
Pla  no  sar 'ci-na  ( p la'' nfi-siir' st¬ 
ud),  ».  [NL.  ;  piano-  -4-  L.  sar- 
cina  bundle,  pack.]  Bacterial. 
A  small  genus  of  nonpathogenic 
ciliated  bacteria  of  the  family 
Coccnce®,  multiplying  by  di¬ 
vision  in  three  planes.  They 
develop  a  red  or  an  orange-red 


pigment  in  cultures. 

pla  no-spi'ral  (-spl'rdl ),  a.  See 
PI  ANO-  [PLANO-  I 

pla  no-Bu'bn 4  ate,  a.  See] 
plant.  plaint. 
plant,  n.  [F.  (KJth  century).] 
Ground  plan.  Obs. 
plant,  it.  [L.  planta,  proh.  orig. 
same  word  as  plant  n  sprout :  cf. 
F.  pl'ante. J  Sole  of  the  foot.  Obs 
plant,  n.  [Cf.  OF.  plant e,  plant, 
planted  ground,  plantation.] 
Proh.,  plantation;  place  where 
things  are  cultivated.  Obs  4*  R. 
plan'ta(plSn'td),  n. ;  j>l.  plan- 
t.e  (-t3 )  [L.,  sole]  Zobl.  a 

The  sole  of  the  foot  b  The  back 
side  of  the  shank  of  a  bird’s  leg. 
c  The  first  joint  of  the  tarsus  of 
an  insect. 

plant'a-ble.  a.  See -able. 
plant'age.  n.  [Cf.  F  pi  ant  age 
a  planting  ]  Vegetation  ;  also, 
planting  Obs. 

plan  ta-gin'e-OTis  (plfin'td-j'Tn'- 


?-us),  a.  =  plantaginaceous. 
plan'tain  ( pl&n'titn),  ?>.  [OF  J 
The  plane  tree  Platan  us  orien- 
tahs.  Obs.  or  R.  [dav  lily.  | 
plantain  lily.  The  broad-feaved  | 
plantain  shoreweed.  A  small 
European  plantaginaceous  weed 
( Littorella  lacustris  > 
plantain  squirrel.  An  East  In¬ 
dian  squirrel  ( Sciurus  notntus). 
plantain  tree.  =  2d  plantain. 
plant'al  (plttn'tdl),  a.  (See 
plant  n  vegetable.]  Belonging 
or  relating  to  plants.  Obs.  or  R. 
plantane.  +  plantain. 
plan'ta-no,  n.  [Sp.  pldntano .] 
A  plantain  or  its  fruit.  Obs 
plant  association.  Phytogeog. 
=  PLANT  SOCIETY. 

plan-ta'tor  (p  1  & n-t  a't ?  r),  n 
[L.]  =  planter,  a  colonist; 

also,  a  transplanter  Obs. 
plant  community  =  plant 
society.  fn.  See -dom. | 

plant'er-dom  (pl&n'tSr-d»Zm),| 


plant 'er-ship,  n  See  -ship 
plant  formation.  Phytogeog 
See  PLANT  SOCIETY, 
plant  hemp.  Jute, 
plant  house.  Any  structure  in 
which  plants  are  kept  or  grown; 
a  glasshouse  or  conservatory 
plant'i-cle  (p  1  a  n't  1-k  ’1),  n 
[Dim.  of  plant  J  A  young  or 
embryonic  plant.  Obs 
Plan  ti-gra'da  (plfin^Y-gra'dd; 
plftn-tTg'rd-dd),  n  pi.  [NL. 
See  plantigrade.]  Zotil.  The 
plantigrade  carnivores,  as  bears. 
Cf.  Djoitigrada. 
planting  stick.  A  dibble, 
plan'ti-soun,  n.  Also  plantoun. 
[OF  jtlanteison,  plantesou.  Cf. 
PLANTATION.]  A  plant.  Obs. 
plan-tiv'o-rous  (plftn-tlv'ft- 
Tils),  a.  [L.  planta  plant  -4-  -ro- 
rons. J  Eating  plants, 
plant'lesa,  a.  See  -less 
plant'let.  n.  A  little  plant, 
plant'ling,  n  A  plantlet. 


plan-toc'ra-cy  (pltln-tOk'rd-sY), 
n  [planter  4-  -craey.']  Gov¬ 
ernment  by  planters  ;  planters 
as  a  ruling  class 

plant 'ule  (plant'al),  n.  [Dim. 
fr  L.  planta:  cf.  F  plantule.] 
A  plantlet ;  an  embryo  plant 
plan'u-lan  (p  1  ftn'd-ltf  n),  n. 
Zobl  A  planula. 

Plan  u-loi'de  a  <  -loi'dP-d),  n.  pi. 
[NL  ]  Zobl.  Syn.  of  Mesozoa 
pla'nure,  n  [OF.]  A  plain.  Obs. 
pla-nu'ri-a  <p  1  d-n  O'r  Y-d),  n. 
Also,  Anglicized,  plan'u-ry 
(pian'h-rY).  [NL.  ;  Gr.  TrAai  05 
a  wandering  +  -«r?‘a.]  Med. 
Discharge  of  urine  through  an 
abnormal  passage,  as  a  fistula 
plaq'uet.  Var.  of  PLACCATE. 
plas.  PLACE. 
plaBche.  plash. 

plase.  f  PLACE.  PLAICE, 
plash,  adr.  With  a  plash  or 
sound  of  plashing. 


food,  foot ;  out,  oil ;  chair  ;  go  ;  sing:,  iijk  ;  ^feen,  thin  ;  nature,  verdure  (250) ;  Krzch  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144) ;  boN  ;  yet ;  zli  —  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  iD  Guide. 

Full  explanations  of  Abbreviations,  Sigiin,  etc.,  immediately  precede  the  Vocabulary. 
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PLASH 
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PLATE 


plaissier,  plessier,  to  bend,  interlace;  orig.  uncert. ;  cf. 
LL.  plaxUiutn  an  inclosure  formed  by  interwoven  twigs 
or  branches.]  1.  To  cut  partly,  bend,  and  intertwine 
(branches,  stems,  etc.)  into  a  hedge;  also,  to  make  or 
trim  (a  hedge)  by  so  treating  its  branches,  etc. ;  to  pleach. 

The  hedges  low  and  plashed.  T.  Hardy. 

2.  To  bend  down,  interweave,  or  intwine.  Obs. 
plash (plish), n.  A  plashed  branch,  or,  rarely,  a  plashed  bush 
or  the  like.  See  plash,  r.  1.  (above).  Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 
plash,  v.  1. t.  [Cf.  D.  plnssen ,  G.  platschen ,  prob.  of  imi¬ 
tative  origin.  Cf.  splash.]  To  splash. 

Fur  below  him  plashed  the  waters.  Longfellow. 
plash,  n.  [See  plash  to  splash.]  1.  A  plashing;  a  splash. 

2.  A  heavy  or  sudden  fall  of  water,  esp.  rain. 

3.  A  splash  or  dash  (of  color  or  light).  Rare. 

plash,  n.  [ME.  plascke ,  AS .  plsese  ( Oxf .  E.  D.) ;  of.  OD. 
plasch.  Cf.  plash  to  splash.]  A  small  pool ;  a  puddle, 
plash'y  (plSsh'T),  a.;  plash'i-er  (-Y-er) ;  plash'i-est. 

[From  plash  pool.]  Abounding  with  puddles  ;  splashy, 
plash'y  (-T),  a.  [See  plash  a  splash.]  Plashing;  splash¬ 
ing  ;  also,  speckled,  as  if  plashed  with  color.  Keats. 

-pla'si-a  (-pla'zhT-d),  -plasis.  -plasy.  [NL.  - plasia ,  - plasis , 
Gr.  irAaois  a  molding,  nAdo-crew  to  mold.]  Combining 
forms  denoting  development,  formation  ;  as,  macro plasia. 
plasm  (plXz’m),  n.  [L.  plasma  anything  formed  or 
molded,  Gr.  irAdapa,  -aros,  fr.  nAaocreii'  to  form,  mold. 
Cf.  plasma.]  1.  A  mold  or  matrix.  Obs. 

2.  =  plasma,  in  any  of  various  senses. 

-plasm.  A  combining  form  from  Greek  irA dcrya,  form, 
used  chiefly  in  biology  to  signify  the  viscous  material  of  an 
animal  or  vegetable  cell  ;  as,  proto plasm,  endo plasm. 
plas'ma  (pliXz'ind;  277),  n.  [See  plasm.]  1.  Min.  A 
cryptocrystalline  variety  of  quartz,  of  various  shades  of 
green,  and  faintly  translucent. 

2.  Anat.  d :  Physiol.  The  watery  part  of  blood,  lymph,  or 
milk,  as  opposed  to  the  corpuscles,  or,  in  milk,  the  fat 
globules,  etc.,  suspended  in  it ;  also,  the  juice  that  can  be 
expressed  from  muscle.  Plasma  of  blood  differs  from 
serum  chiefly  in  containing  the  antecedent  substance  of 
fibrin,  in  addition  to  the  constituents  of  serum.  It  ordi¬ 
narily  coagulates  when  removed  from  the  body. 

3.  Biol.  Protoplasm. 

4.  Pharm.  A  mixture  of  starch  and  glycerin,  used  as  a 
substitute  for  ointments. 

plas  matic  (plSz-mSt'Tk),  plas'mic  (plltz'niYk),  a.  Biol. 
Pertaining  to,  or  of  the  nature  of,  plasma  ;  protoplasmic ; 
formative ;  plastic. 

plas'mo-  (plXz'mo-).  Combining  form  for  plasm  or  plasma. 
plas-mo'di-al  (plSz-mo'dY-ai),  plas  mod'ic  (plSz-mSd'Tk), 
a.  Of  or  pert,  to  a  plasmodium. 
plas-mo'dio-carp7  (-mo'dY-6-karp'),  n.  [  plasm  odium  -f- 
- carp .]  Bot.  A  fructification  in  certain  slime  molds,  consist¬ 
ing  of  an  elongated,  sometimes  branched,  body  within  which 
spores  develop.  It  is  a  modification  of  the  plasmodium. 
Cf.  ^thalium.  —  plas  mo  di  o-car'pous  (-kar'pus),  a. 
Plas  mo/di-oph'o-ra  (-Sf'o-rd),  u.  [NL.  See  plasmo¬ 
dium  ;  -phorous.]  Bot.  A  genus  of  myxomycetes,  or  slime 
molds,  typifying  the  family  Plasmodiophoracea?,  mainly 
parasitic  on  roots.  P.  brass iefe  causes  club  root. 
Plas-madl-oph'o-ra'ce-aB  (-ra'se-e),  n.  pi.  [NL.]  Bet. 
A  family  of  myxomycetes  constituting  the  Plasmodioplio- 
rales.  They  are  parasitic  in  living  plant  cells,  and  develop  a 
true  plasmodium.  — plas  mo  di  oph  o  ra'ceous  -shi2s),  a. 
plas  mo'di  um  (pl5z-ino'dY-rmi),  n.;  L.pl.  -dia  (-a).  [NL. 
See  plasma  ;  1st  -ode.]  1.  Biol.  A  multinucleate  mass 
of  naked  protoplasm  formed  by  the  union  of  a  number  of 
amcebalike  organisms  ;  specif.,  Bot.,  the  vegetative  body 
of  the  slime  molds  (Myxomycetes)  formed  by  union  of  in¬ 
dividuals  developed  from  the  spores.  These  plasmodia 
often  occur  on  decaying  logs.  See  Myxomycetes.  Among 
animals,  certain  of  the  protozoans  form  plasmodia. 

2.  Zool.  [cap.]  A  genus  of  protozoans  of  the  class  Sporo- 
zoa  containing  the  malaria  parasites.  See  malaria. 
plas  mol'y-sis  (plSz-mbl'Y-sYs),  n.  [NL.  ;  plasmo -  -f- 
-lysis.]  Plant  Physiol.  Contraction  or  shrinking  of  the 
cytoplasm  in  a  living  cell  due  to  loss  of  water  by  exosmosis 
(see  osmosis).  —  plas'mo  lyt'ic  (plSz'mo-lYt'Ik),  a. 
plas'mo-lyze  (plXz'mo-liz),  v.  t.  cf*  i.  ;  -lyzed  (-lizd) ;  -lyz'- 
inq  (-liz'Yng).  Plant  Physiol.  To  subject  to  plasmolysis. 
plas'mo  some  (-som),  n.  [plasmo-  -f-  2d  -some.]  Biol. 

Tlie  true  nucleolus  of  a  cell,  as  disting,  from  a  karyosome. 
-plast  (-pl£st).  [Gr.  7rAa<7T09  formed,  molded,  fr.  nAaa- 
<retv  to  form.]  Combining  form  signifying  organized  par¬ 
ticle  or  granule,  cell ;  as,  bioplast,  leuco plast,  etc. 
plas'te-ln  (plSs'te-Yn),  n.  [G.  plastein ;  Gr.  nAao-Tos  formed, 
molded  -f-  -ein,  as  in  casein  casein  ;  —  from  its  tendency  to 
pass  over  into  hydrogel.]  Physiol.  Chem.  Any  of  several 
subslunces  produced  as  coagula  by  the  action  of  solutions 
of  rennin,  papain,  etc.,  on  proteoses, 
plas'tar  (planter),  n.  Formerly  also  plaister.  [AS.,  a 
plaster  (in  sense  1),  fr.  L.  emplastrum,  Gr.  epnAao-rpop, 
e/A7rAaoToi/,  fr.  e/u.7rAacr<recv  to  daub  on,  stuff  in  ;  ev  in 
irAdoo-fLv  to  mold  :  cf.  OF.  piastre  plaster  (in  sense  2),  F. 
pldtre.  Cf.  plastic,  emplaster,  piaster.]  1.  Med.  An 
external  application  of  a  consistency  harder  than  ointment, 
prepared  for  use  by  spreading  it  on  linen,  leather,  silk,  or 
the  like  ;  as,  a  porous  plaster  ;  sticking  plaster.  It  is  ad¬ 
hesive  at  the  ordinary  temperature  of  the  body. 

2.  Building.  A  pasty  composition,  hardening  on  drying, 
used  for  coating  walls,  ceilings,  and  partitions.  Ordinary 
plaster  is  made  by  slacking  quicklime  with  water,  and 
mixing  in  sand  and  some  binding  material,  as  hair  or  fiber. 


3.  Short  for  plaster  of  Paris. 

piaster  of  Paris  [so  called  because  orig.  brought  from  a  sub¬ 
urb  of  Paris],  a  A  white  powdery  substance.  (CaSOd)uHvO, 
formed  by  calcining  gypsum  till  it  is  partially  dehydrated. 
It  forms  with  water  a  paste  which  soon  sets,  and  is  used 
for  casts,  moldings,  etc.  b  Loosely,  native  gypsum, 
plas'ter  (plas'ter),  v.  t.  ;  -tered  (-terd) ;  -ter-ing.  [Cf.  OF. 
plastrer ,  F.  pldtrer.  See  plaster,  n.j  1.  To  overlay  or 
cover  with  plaster  or  a  similar  material,  as  walls  or  ceilings. 

2.  Hence,  to  smear  or  bedaub  as  if  with  plaster  ;  as, 
cheeks  plastered  with  rouge  ;  to  plaster  one  with  flattery. 

3.  To  smooth  over;  to  conceal,  as  with  a  covering  of  plaster. 

4.  To  apply  a  medicinal  plaster  to,  as  to  a  wound. 

5.  To  treat  with  plaster  of  Paris,  ns  land,  grapevines, 
wine,  etc. ;  specif.,  to  treat  (wine)  with  plaster  of  Paris 
to  improve  the  color,  keeping  qualities,  etc.,  either,  as  is 
generally  supposed,  by  abstract  ion  of  water  with  increase 
of  alcoholic  strength,  or,  chiefly,  as  some  believe,  by  pre¬ 
cipitation  of  albuminous  matter. 

plaster  board.  A  board  about  }  inch  thick  composed  of 
alternate  layers  of  plaster  and  paper,  used  in  building  in 
place  of  lath  and,  at  least,  the  first  coat  of  plaster  on  walls, 
plas'ter-er  (-er),  n.  One  who  plasters  ;  hence  :  a  One  who 
applies  plaster  or  mortar,  b  One  who  makes  plaster  casts, 
plas'ter  ing,  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  of  plaster.  Hence  :  vb.  n. 

1.  Act  or  process  of  applying  plaster  or  a  plaster. 

2.  a  A  covering  of  plaster,  b  =  plaster,  n.,  2. 
plas'ter-work'  (-wfirk7),  n.  Plastering  used  to  finish 

architectural  constructions,  esp.  that  used  for  the  lining  of 
rooms.  Ordinarily,  mortar  is  used  for  the  plain  work,  and 
plaster  of  Paris  for  t lie  moldings  and  ornaments, 
plas'ter  y  (-T),  a.  Of  the  nature  of  plaster.  —  plas'ter-1- 
neS3  (-T-nes).  n. 

-plas'tic  (-plXs'tik).  [Gr.  TrAao-Ti/co?  fit  for  molding,  plastic, 
fr.  nAao’oeii'  to  mold,  to  form.]  A  combining  form  signi¬ 
fying  developing ,  forming ,  growing,  as  in  heter ojdastic. 
plas'tic  (pl&s'tlk),  a.  [L.  plaslicus,  Gr.  7rAao-TiK<k,  fr. 
nAdootiv  to  form,  mold:  cf.  F.  plaslique.]  1.  Having 
power  to  give  form  or  fashion  to  a  mass  ;  formative. 

See  plastic  Nature  working  to  this  end.  Pope. 

2.  Pertaining  or  appropriate  to,  characteristic  of,  or  pro¬ 
duced  by,  molding  or  modeling;  —  said  of  sculpture,  ce¬ 
ramics,  and  the  kindred  arts,  in  distinction  from  painting 
and  the  graphic  arts.  “  Plastic  beauty.”  J.  S.  Harford. 

3.  Capable  of  being  molded  or  modeled,  as  clay  or  plaster. 
Hence :  a  Pliable  ;  impressionable,  b  Biol.  Capable  of 
undergoing  metabolic  transformation  ;  formative. 

Syn.  —  See  ductile. 

plastic  force,  Physiol.,  the  force  which  presumably  acts  in 
the  growth  and  repair  of  the  tissues.  — p.  operation,  an 
operation  in  plastic  surgery.  — p.  surgery,  that  branch  of 
surgery  concerned  with  the  repair  or  restoration  of  lost, 
injured,  or  deformed  parts  of  the  body,  chiefly  by  transfer 
of  tissue. 

plas-tic'i  ty  (plXs-tYs'T-tY),  1.  Plastic  quality  or  state. 
2.  Physiol.  Plastic  force. 

plas'tid  (plSb'tld),  7i.  [G.  plustiden,  pi.,  fr.  Gr.  7rAa<7TiSc9, 
pi.  of  7rAd<rrc;,  fern,  of  ttAu<tty)<:  one  who  forms  or  molds.] 
Biol.  1.  A  unit  of  protoplasmic  matter  ;  a  cell.  Haeckel. 
2.  Any  of  certain  small  bodies  of  specialized  protoplasm 
lying  in  the  cytoplasm  of  some  cells,  esp.  plant  cells  and 
certain  protozoans,  and  serving  in  many  cases  as  organs 
or  places  of  special  metabolic  activities.  Chloroplasts, 
rhromoplasts,  and  leucoplasts  of  plants  are  examples, 
plas'to-dy-na'ml-a  (plas/to-di-na'mT-d ;  plSs'tb-dY-na'- 
ml-d),  n.  [NL.  j  Gr.  nAa-aro?  molded  -f-  Svuapi.<;  power.] 
Physiol.  Formative  power.  —  plas7 tO-dy-nam'ic  (-n5m/- 
Tk),  a. 

plas'tral  (plSs'trftl),  a.  Zobl.  Of  or  pert,  to  a  plastron, 
plas'tron  <  plSs'trtfn),  n.  [F.  plastron  breastplate,  plastron  ; 
cf.  It.  piastrone,  LL.  plastra  a  thin  plate  of  metal.  See 
piaster.]  1.  a  In  medieval  armor,  a  metal  breastplate, 
worn  under  the  hauberk,  b  A  protection  for  the  breast 
of  a  fencer,  usually  a  piece  of  leather  stuffed  or  padded. 

2.  Zool.  a  The  ventral  part  of  the  shell  of  a  tortoise  or 
turtle,  consisting  typically  of  nine  symmetrically  placed 
bones  overlaid  by  horny  plates.  Also,  the  ventral  armor 
of  other  animals,  as  of  certain  extinct  amphibians  or 
glyptodonts.  b  The  modified  posterior  interambulacral 
area  on  the  under  side  of  spatangoid  sea  urchins. 

3.  A  trimming  for  the  front  of  a  woman’s  dress,  often 
of  different  material,  and  narrowing  from  the  shoulders  to 
the  waist.  Also,  the  starched  front  of  a  man’s  shirt. 

-plas'ty  (-plSs'tT).  [See  -plast.]  Combining  form  denot¬ 
ing  act  or  process  of  forming,  development,  grou  t h  ;  as  in 
a.utoplasty. 

plat  (pl5t),  v.  t.  ;  plat'ted  ;  plat'ting.  [Prob.  a  var.  of 
plait  ;  peril,  influenced  by  plat  flat.  Cf.  plait.]  To  inter¬ 
weave,  or  form  by  braiding  or  interweaviug ;  to  plait. 

They  had  platteil  a  crown  of  thorns.  Matt,  xxvii.  29. 
plat,  n.  Work  done  by  platting;  a  braid  ;  plait.  Obs.  or  Dial. 
plat,  a.  [F.  plat.  See  plate,  //.]  Flat;  level  ;  also,  plain  ; 
straightforward  ;  absolute.  Obs.  or  Scot.  &  Dial.  Eng. 
—  plat,  adv.  Obs.  or  Scot.  &  Dial.  Eng. 
plat,  n.  [Cf.  F.  plat.  See  plat,  a.]  1.  A  flat  thing,  as 
the  flat  of  a  sword,  a  flat  piece  of  stone,  the  sole  of  the 
foot,  etc.;  also,  a  horizontal  beam,  plank,  etc.  Obs.  or  R. 

2.  A  surface;  hence,  place;  locality.  Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 

3.  Mining,  a  A  floor  for  loading,  unloading,  etc.,  of  ore, 
etc.,  at  the  junction  of  a  shaft  with  a  level,  b  =  station. 

plat,  n.  [Cf.  plat  flat,  which  perh.  caused  this  spelling, 
and  plot  a  piece  of  ground.]  1.  A  plot  of  ground. 

This  flowery  plat ,  this  Bweet  recess  of  Eve.  Milton. 


2.  A  plan,  map,  or  chart;  esp.,  a  plan  of  a  town  site  or 
the  like.  Now  Chiefly  U.  S. 

To  note  all  the  islands,  and  to  set  them  down  in  plat.  Hakluyt, 

3.  A  plan,  scheme,  or  outline,  as  of  a  course  of  action,  a 
work  of  fiction  or  art,  etc.  ;  also,  arrangement;  design.  Obs. 

4.  Scot.  Eccl.  Hist.  The  plan  for  organizing  territorially 
the  reformed  church  on  a  presbyterian  basis;  also,  the 
body  or  assembly  in  charge  of  this,  or  the  commission 
under  the  great  seal  of  1573  to  carry  it  out. 

plat  (pi fit),  v.  t.  1.  To  plan  ;  arrange;  lay  out.  Obs 
2.  To  make  a  plat,  map,  or  chart  of  ;  to  plot. 

Plat7  a  le 'i  d®  (plfit'd-le'I-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  fr.  L .  platalea 
a  spoonbill.]  Zool.  A  family  of  birds  consisting  of  the 
spoonbills.  It  is  often  ranked  as  a  subfamily  of  the  Ibididie, 
and  then  called  Plat  a  le  i'n®  (  le-i'ne).  Pla  ta'le  a  (pld- 
ta'le-d),  containing  the  European  spoonbill  and  allied  spe¬ 
cies,  is  the  type  genus.  —  pla  ta'le  ine  (-in  ;  -In;  184),  a. 
Plat  a  na'ce  ®  (plfit'd-na'se-e),  n.pl.  [NL.  See  Platanus.] 
Bot.  A  family  of  trees  (order  Rosales),  consisting  of  tl.e 
single  genus  Platamts.  —  plata-na'cecus  (-shns),  a. 
Plata  nus  (plfit'd-nQs),  n.  [NL.  See  plane  the  tree.] 
Bot.  A  small  genus  of  trees,  the  plane  trees,  having  light 
brown,  often  deciduous,  flaky  bark,  large  palmately  lobed 
leaves,  and  small  aclilamydeous  monoecious  flowers  in  glo¬ 
bose  heads.  They  are  natives  of  temperate  regions.  The 
Oriental  plane  (P.  oriental  is)  and  the  American  plane,  but¬ 
tonwood,  or  sycamore  {P.  occidentalis)  are  often  planted 
for  shade.  Also  [/.  c.J,  a  tree  of  this  genus. 
platband7  (plfit'bfind7),  n.  [F.  plate-bande ;  plat,  plate, 
flat,  level  -f-  bande  a  band.]  1.  Arch,  a  A  horizontal 
band  forming  a  member  of  a  building.  The  platband  may 
be  a  lintel  course,  or  it  may  be  a  flat  arch,  or  one  of  a  group 
of  moldings,  b  Sometimes,  an  architrave  or  epistyle,  c  A 
list  or  fillet  between  the  flutings  of  a  column. 

2.  A  border  of  flowers,  as  in  a  garden  ;  hence,  any  border, 
plate  (plat),  n.  [OF.  plate  a  plate  of  metal,  a  cuirass  (cf. 
F.  plat  a  plate,  a  shallow  vessel  of  silver,  other  metal,  or 
earth),  fr.  plat  flat ;  peril,  through  LL.  fr.  Gr.  7tActv?.  Cf. 
place,  7?.]  1.  A  flat,  or  nearly  flat,  and  relatively  thin, 
piece  of  any  material,  orig.  only  of  metal ;  a  thick  sheet, 
slice,  or  lamina  ;  esp.,  a  perfectly  flat  sheet  of  material  of 
uniform  thickness  throughout ;  as,  the  back  plate  of  a 
watch,  etc.  ;  a  boiler  or  armor  plate.  Specif.,  Engineer¬ 
ing,  a  sheet  of  rolled  iron  or  steel  a  quarter  of  an  inch  or, 
more  thick. 

2.  One  of  the  broad  pieces  of  metal,  often  on  a  backing,  as 
of  leather,  which  were  used  to  reenforce  and  complete 
armor  of  linked  mail ;  afterwards,  that  which  made  up 
plate  armor ;  hence,  armor  of  such  plates  in  distinction 
from  mail.  See  armor,  1. 

3.  A  flat,  smooth  piece  of  metal  on  or  from  which  any¬ 
thing  is,  or  is  to  be,  engraved,  molded,  deposited,  or  writ¬ 
ten  ;  as,  a  door  plate ;  specif.,  a  piece  of  metal  on  which 
anything  is  engraved  to  be  printed  ;  hence,  an  impression 
from  the  engraved  metal,  or,  loosely,  from  a  woodcut ; 
also,  a  full-page  illustration  printed  on  different  paper 
from  the  rest  of  the  book;  as,  a  book  with  plates ;  a 
fashion  plate.  Also,  a  page  of  stereotype,  electrotype,  or 
the  like,  to  be  printed  from  ;  as,  publisher’s  plates. 

4.  A  flat  piece  or  part  in  any  of  various  technical  senses  ; 
as  :  a  Arch.  (1)  A  horizontal  timber  laid  on  a  w  all  or  sup¬ 
ported  on  posts  or  corbels  to  carry  the  trusses  of  a  roof  or 
the  rafters  directly  ;  —  called  also  wall  plate  and  roof  plate. 
(2)  A  sill,  as  of  a  partition  or  other  frame.  Eng.  b  P nolog. 
A  sensitized  sheet  of  glass,  porcelain,  metal,  etc.  See  pho¬ 
tography,  1.  c  That  part  of  an  artificial  set  of  teeth  which 
fits  to  the  mouth  and  holds  the  teeth  in  place,  d  Anat.  & 
Zool.  A  lamina;  a  scute;  a  plaque  or  platelet,  e  Rail¬ 
roads.  A  plate  rail ;  also,  locally,  a  rail  of  an  ordinary 
railroad,  f  Baseball.  A  small  five-sided  area  (enveloping 
a  diamond-shaped  area  one  foot  square)  beside  which  the 
batter  stands  and  w  hich  must  be  touched  by  some  part  of 
a  player  on  completing  a  run  ;  —  called  also  home  base ,  or 
home  plate.  See  baseball,  Illust.  g  A  very  light  steel 
racing  horseshoe,  h  Short  for  footplate,  2.  Australia. 

6.  One  of  the  thin  parts  of  the  brisket  of  a  beef  animal. 

6.  [Cf.  Sp.  plata  silver.]  A  coin,  usually  of  silver.  Obs. 

“  Islands  were  as  plates  dropp’d  from  his  pocket.”  Shak. 

7.  Hence,  precious  metal  or  bullion,  esp.  silver.  Hist. 

8.  Domestic  vessels,  utensils,  ornaments,  etc.,  esp.  such 
as  platters,  dishes,  flagons,  cups,  etc.,  of  gold  or  silver  or 
later,  by  extension,  of  other  metal  or  of  plated  w  are. 

9.  Metallic  ware  which  is  plated. 

10.  Her.  A  roundel  of  silver  (argent). 

11.  A  prize,  orig.  a  cup  or  the  like,  given  to  a  winner  in 
a  contest ;  hence,  loosely,  a  sporting  contest  for  a  prize; 
specif.,  in  horse  racing,  a  race  for  a  prize,  the  contestants 
not  making  a  stake. 

12.  A  small,  shallow,  and  usually  circular,  vessel  of  china, 
earthenware,  metal,  or  wood,  from  which  food  is  eaten; 
hence,  a  plateful ;  also,  formerly,  a  course  or  dish ;  as,  a 
fish  plate.  Also,  the  food  and  service  supplied  to  one  per¬ 
son  at  table  ;  as,  dinner  at  five  dollars  a  plate. 

13.  A  dish  similar  to  a  table  plate  passed  in  churches, 
etc.,  in  taking  collections;  hence,  a  collection  for  worthy 
purposes  ;  as,  the  plate  w  as  a  generous  one. 

14.  Skins  for  fur  linings  of  garments,  sewed  together  and 
roughly  shaped,  but  not  finally  cut  or  fitted.  Fui'riers ’  Cant. 

15.  Hat  Making.  The  fine  nap  (as  of  beaver,  hare’s  wool, 
musquash,  nutria,  or  English  black  wool)  on  a  hat  the  body 
of  which  is  of  an  inferior  substance,  often  of  wool. 


plask'  er.  7i.  A  stem  used  in 
laying,  or  plnshing,  a  hedge  ; 
also,  a  man  who  plashes  hedges, 
plash 'et,  n.  [plash  pool  -j-  -et.) 
A  pool:  a  puddle.  Dial. 
plash  'ful,  a.  Plnshv  Ohs. 
plash'lng  ly,  adv.  of  plashing , 
P-  Pr. 

plash 'ment,  «.  Plashing,  or 
water  plashed.  Rare.  Oxf.  E.  D. 
plasht  Plashed.  Ref.'Sp. 
pi  ash  wheel.  =  dashwheel. 
plas'ket  (plas'kTt),  7j.  A  bas¬ 
ic  et.  Dial.  Eng. 
plas'mase  (plRz'nms),  n.  [plas¬ 
ma  +  -ase.]  =  thrombin. 
plas-mat'i-cal  (p  1  ft  z-m  11  t'Y- 
krtl),  a.  [Gr.  TrAao-juaTcKO?.] 
Formative  ;  molding.  Rare. 
plas  ma  tion  (-ma'sh»<n),  n.  [I,. 
plasmatio  :  cf.  OF.  pi  asm  a  cion.) 
A  forming  or  molding.  Rare. 
plar  ma-top'a-rou*  (pl&z^a- 


t0p'd-r«s),  a.  [See  plasma  ; 
-parous.]  Bot.  Designating  re¬ 
production,  found  in  certain 
phy corny cetous  fungi  (Perono- 
sporacese),  in  which  the  conidia 
discharge  their  protoplasmic 
contents  as  a  whole, 
plas'ma-tor,  n.  [L. :  cf.  OF. 
/ jlasmateur .]  Creator.  Ohs. 
pla8'ma-ture,  n.  Form;  also, 
things  formed,  as  in  molds.  Obs. 
plas'mo-cyte,  n.  [  plasmo-  + 
-ci/te.)  A  white  blood  corpuscle, 
plas'mode  (p  1  &  z'm  5  d).  Biol. 
=  PLASMODIUM.  [DIUM.I 

plas-mo'di-a,  n.,  pi.  of  plasmo- | 
pla8-mo'di-ate  (plRz-m5'dY-:1t), 
a.  Biol.  Plasmodial. 

Plas-mo  di-oph  o-ra'les  (p  1  ft  z- 
md/dT-df/o-ra'lez).  n.  ,d.  [NL.] 
Bot.  See  Plasmodiophorace.e. 
las'mo-gen  (plftz'rno-ien).  u. 
plasmo-  +  -gen.)  Essential 
substance  of  protoplasm.  R. 


Plas-mop'a-ra  (plftz-mSp'd-rd), 

ii.  [NL.  ;  plasmo-  +  L.  parere 
to  bring  forth.]  Bot.  A  genus 
of  phycomycetous  fungi  of  the 
family  Peronosporaceae.  P.  vi- 
ticola  is  the  destructive  downy 
mildew  of  the  grape, 
plas  mo-Bo'ma  (plftz/mf»-s5,_ 
ma),n.:j>l.  -somata  (-so'mdr 
td).  [NL.]  A  plasmosome. 
pla'some  (pla'som  ;  pl&s'om), 
n.  [G.  plasom,  short  for  plas- 
matosom;  Gr.  nAdapa,  -par os, 
thing  molded  -I-  ampa  body  ; 
n  trims,  of  G.  elementargehi/de.) 
Biol.  A  biophore  or  pnngen. 
See  biophore.  Wiesner. 

plasse.  place. 
plaa'son  (  plfts'dn),  ii.  [G.,  fr. 
Gr.  to  irAaao-ov  that  which 
forms  or  molds.]  Biol.  The  pro¬ 
toplasm  of  a  cytode.  Haeckel. 
plaste.  Obs.  p.  p.  of  place. 


plas'ter-biir,  n.  The  surf  sco¬ 

ter.  Massachusetts. 
plaster  clover.  White  melilot. 
plas'terd.  Plastered.  Ref.  Sp. 
plas'ter-ish.  a.  Plasterv.  Obs. 
plas 'ter- wise7  (plas'tPr-wTz/), 
adv.  In  the  manner,  or  of  the 
nature,  of  a  plaster.  Rare. 
plas'tic,  7i.  [L.  plasticus.)  A 
sculptor  or  molded.  Obs. 
plas'tic.  71.  [F.  plast ique.)  Mod¬ 
eling  of  figures:  sculpture  ;  also, 
pi.,  the  figures  modeled, 
plas'ti-cal,  a.  Plastic.  Obs.  or  R. 
plas'ti-cal-ly,  adv.  of  plastic. 
plaa'ti-cism  (-sTz’mi,  7i.  1.  Phi¬ 
los.  The  doctrine  of  the  plastic 
principle  formerly  supposed  to 
reside  in  nature.  *  [tic  art.  I 
2.  Theory  or  practice  of  nlns-l 
plas'tic-ly,  adv.  Plastically, 
plas'tide  Var.  of  plast  in*, 
plas-tid'i  um  (plns-ud'T-r7m\ 
I  n.  ;  pi.  -ia  (-d).  [NL.]  Plastid. 


P_1  a  s  ti-do-zo'a  (p  1  ft  s7t  Y-d  <5- 
zo'd),  7i.  pi.  [NL.  :  plastid  -f- 
-zoa.j  Zool.  Syn.  of  Protozoa. 
plas'ti-dule  (p  1  ft  s'tY-d  Q  1),  ?/. 
[G.  plastidul ,  dim.  of  plastid. 
See  plastid.]  Biol.  A  mole¬ 
cule  of  protoplasm.— plas  tid'u- 
lar  (plft6-tTd'f!-ldr).  Haeckel. 
plas'tin  (pffts'tln),  n.  [Sec 
-plast.]  Chem.  A  viscous,  diffi¬ 
cultly  soluble  nitrogenous  sub¬ 
stance  found  in  the  nucleus  of 
cells,  h}’  some  considered  a  mod¬ 
ified  nuclein.  [plastron. I 
p’as'trum  (pl&s'trwm).  Var.  of  | 
plasture.  -f  plaster. 
plat.  plate. 
plat,  v.  t.  To  set ;  place.  Obs. 
lat,  v.  t.  &•  i.  [From  plat,  a., 
nt.]  To  fall  flat;  to  flatten.  Obs. 
plat,  r.  t.  To  strike  ;  slap.  Obs. 
—  ■  .  i.  To  hasten;  hurry.  Obs. 
plat  ( pliit ),  u.  A  buffet ;  a  slap. 
Obs.  or  Dial.  Scot. 


plat.  n.  [F .plate,  prop.  fern,  of 
7 dat  flat.]  A  kind  of  flat-bot¬ 
tomed  boat.  Obs. 
plat  (pla),  7?.  [F.]  A  dish  of 
ood  ;  esp.,  one  of  the  several 
dishes  at  a  meal. 

Pla-tac'i-dae  (pld-tfis'T-de),  i>. 
pi.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  nAdrafe  a  kind 
of  fish.]  See  Platax. 
plat'an  (plftt'dn)  or  plat'ans 
(-Bn),  ii.  [h.  plat  anus.  See 
plane  the  tree.]  The  plane  tree, 
plat'a-nist  (-d-nlBt).Ti.  [h.  pla¬ 
tan  ist  a  a  sort  of  fish,  Gr.  nAara- 
vurrris:  cf.  F.  plataniste. 1  The 
bubu.  [Zool.  Syn.ofSusu.l 
Plat  a-nis'ta  (-ta),  n.  [NL.]| 
Pla'tax  (pla'tftks),  n.  [NL.] 
Zobl.  A  genus  of  East  Indian 
deep-bodied, spiny-finned  fishes. 
It  constitutes  a  family,  Platao 
id*. 

platch  (plftch  ;  dial,  plach),  v 


ale,  senate,  care,  am,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofa  ;  eve,  Svent,  6nd,  recent,  makSr;  Ice,  Ill;  old,  Sbey,  6rb,  6dd,  s5ft,  connect ;  use.  unite,  firn,  up,  circus,  menu  • 

5  Forcicn  Word.  f  Obsolete  l  arlant  of.  +  combined  with.  =  equals. 
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PLATONISM 


10.  Short  for  plate  glass. 

17.  Silver;  Spanish  silver  money  ;  — translating  the  Sp. 
pi  ala  ;  as,  a  real  of  plate.  See  real. 

18  Old  Cookery.  A  kind  of  flat  cake  or  sweetmeat.  Obs 
plate  of  wind,  m  an  organ  flue  pipe,  the  sheet  or  jet  of  air 
from  the  flue,  which  impinges  on  the  upper  lip  of  the 
mouth  and  sets  in  vibration  the  air  column  of  the  pipe 
plate  (plat),  v.  t.  ;  PLAT'ED  (plat'gd  ;  -Id  ;  151) ;  plat'ing 
(plat'ing).  1.  To  cover  or  overlay  with  gold,  silver,  or 
other  metal,  either  mechanically  or  chemically. 

2.  To  overlay  with  metal  plates  ;  to  arm  with  armor  plate. 

Thuspfarec/  m  habiliments  of  war  Shak 

3.  To  adorn  with  plated  metal ;  as,  a  plated  harness. 

4-  To  beat  into  thin,  flat  pieces,  or  lamiiue. 

6.  To  impart  a  very  high  gloss  to  (paper)  by  subjecting 
to  heavy  pressure  between  polished  metal  plates. 

6.  Print.  To  make  a  stereotype  or  electrotype  plate  of. 

7.  To  shoe  (a  horse)  with  racing  plates. 

8  Mech.  To  fix  or  secure  with  a  plate  or  plates. 

9.  To  make  a  plate  culture  of  (bacteria,  etc.). 
pl&t6  armor  or  armour ■  a  Defensive  armor  of  plates  of 
metal.  See  plate,  n.‘>.  b  Strong  metal  plates  for  protect¬ 
ing  war  vessels,  lortifications,  etc. 

pla  teau'  (pld-to'),  n.  ;  pi.  E.  -teaus  (-toz'),  F.  -teaux  (F. 
-to' ;  E.  -toz').  [F.,  fr.  OF.  platel  a  small  flat  thing.  See 

plate. ]  1.  A  tract  of  land  of  considerable  summit  area, 

which  is  high,  or  distinctly  above  adjacent  land  on  at  least 
one  side,  a  table-land.  It  may  be  but  a  few  hundred  feet 
above  sea  level  or  many  thousands  of  feet  above. 

2.  a  An  ornamental  dish  or  salver  ;  also,  a  plaque. 

3-  A  style  of  woman’s  hat  having  a  flat  or  plate-shaped  top. 
plate  column  or  tower  Chetn.  Engin.  An  apparatus  for 
bringing  gases  into  intimate  contact  with  liquid,  consist¬ 
ing  of  a  tall  container  filled  with  specially  constructed 
plates  through  which  the  gas  is  caused  to  pass, 
plate  culture  The  culture  of  bacteria  in  a  solid  nutrient 
medium  spread  in  a  thin  layer  on  a  glass  plate  or  in  a  shal¬ 
low  dish.  _Called jilso  plate  cultivation, 
pllt'ed  (plat'gd  ;  -id;  151),  pret.  A*  p.  of  plate,  v.  Hence: 
a.  a  Covered  or  furnished  with  plates  or  with  metal,  as 
for  defense,  ornament,  strength,  or  the  like,  b  Overlaid 
with  a  different  and  richer  material,  esp.  gold  or  silver  ;  as, 
plated  forks  ;  a  plated  hat  (of.  plate,  n.,  15)  ;  plated  ware. 

0  Consisting  of,  or  made  into,  thin  sheets  or  plates, 
plate'ful  (plat'fdol),  n.  ;  pi.  -fuls  (-fdblz).  Enough  to  fill 
a  plate  ;  the  contents  of  a  filled  plate, 
plate  girder.  Arch.  S-  Engin.  A  built-up  steel  or  rolled 
iron  girder  having  a  solid  web  of  one  or  more  plates, 
plate  glass.  A  fine  kind  of  glass  cast  in  thick  plates  and 
flattened  by  heavy  rollers. 

plate'let,  n.  [plate  -f-  - let  ]  A  minute  platelike  body, 
plate  lock.  A  lock  in  whi  h  the  outer  case  is  of  hard  wood, 
plate  machine  a  E  >  ,  .  \  frictional  machine  with  a  flat 
plate  or  disk  of  glass  revoluble  against  rubbers,  b  Cerani- 
ies.  A  potter’s  wheel  adapted  esp.  for  molding  plates,  etc. 
plate  mark  1.  =  hall  mark. 

2.  The  depressed  margin  of  an  engraving  made  by  the 
pressure  of  the  plate  upon  the  dampened  paper, 
plat'en  (plSt'Sn),  n.  [F.  platine ,  fr  plat  flat.  See  plate.]  i 

1.  A  flat  plate  of  metal ;  now,  esp.,  one  that  presses  against 
something,  or  against  which  something  is  pressed  ;  specif.  : 
Mach,  a  The  part  of  a  printing  press  which  presses  i 
the  paper  against  the  type  and  by  which  the  impression  is 
made,  b  An  analogous  part  of  a  typewriter,  c  The  mov¬ 
able  table  of  a  planer  or  similar  machine  tool,  d  Found¬ 
ing.  A  diaphragm  or  plate,  in  a  molding  machine,  against 
which  the  flask  is  forced  by  pressure  from  below. 

2  =  paten,  2.  Obs. 

plate  paper  a  Orig.,  a  somewhat  soft  unsized  paper 
with  a  smooth  dull  finish  used  in  printing  from  incised  ten- 
raved)  plates,  b  Paper  of  similar  appearance,  as  a  heavy 
ook  paper  calendered  to  a  dull  finish,  c  Plated  paper. 
Plato  press  A  press  with  a  flat  carriage  and  a  roller, 
used  for  printing  from  engraved  steel  or  copper  plates. 
Plate  printing.  Act  or  process  of  printing  from  an  en¬ 
graved  plate  or  plates.  In  printing  from  a  copper  or  steel 
plate  the  lines  are  filled  with  ink,  and  the  impression 
taken  by  pressing  it  under  the  roller  of  a  plate  press, 
plat'er  (plat'er),  n.  1  One  who  plates.  See  plate,  r.,  1. 

2.  A  workman  engaged  in  making  ship-armor  plate,  boiler 
plate,  etc.,  or  in  placing  such  work  in  position. 

3.  Horse  Racing.  A  horse  that  runs  chiefly  in  plate,  esp. 
selling-plate,  races  ;  hence,  an  inferior  race  horse. 

4.  A  machine  for  calendering  paper. 

plat  er-esque'  (plXt'er-gsk'),  a.  [Sp.  plaleresco,  fr.  plain 
silver.]  Arch.  Resembling  silver  plate  :  —  said  of  certain 
architectural  ornamentation,  often  ornate, 
plato'—roll',  v.  t.  ;  -rolled'  (-rold');  -roll'ing.  To  press 
or  glaze  (paper)  in  a  plate  calender.  See  calender,  //..  2. 
Plate  wheel.  Mech.  A  wheel  the  rim  and  hub  of  which 
are  connected  by  a  continuous  plate  of  metal. 
plat'!orm/  (plSt'form'),  n.  [plat,  a.  -f-  -form  :  cf.  F.  plate- 
forme.']  1.  A  plane  surface  or  figure;  any  surface.  Obs. 

2  A  plan;  map  ;  design  ;  pattern  ;  chart ,  as,  the  platform 
of  a  house  ;  hence,  any  plan,  design,  or  scheme.  Obs.,  exc. 
specif.  :  A  plan  of  ecclesiastical  or  religious  polity  or  prin¬ 
ciples;  as,  the  Cambridge  platform.  Cf.  sense  7,  below. 

3.  The  site  or  area  of  a  building  or  the  like.  Obs.  Fig.  a 
Ground,  foundation,  or  basis  of  anything.  Obs.  or  R.  Orf. 
E.  D.  b  A  plane,  as  of  conduct,  thought,  discussion,  etc. 

4.  A  horizontal  and  generally  flat  surface,  usually  higher, 
though  rarely  lower,  than  the  adjoining  ground  or  floor; 


as,  a  street  car  platform  ;  the  platform  of  a  depot ;  a  gun 
platform  ;  esp.,  a  raised  flooring,  stage,  or  dais,  in  a  hall  or 
the  like,  on  which  speakers,  performers,  etc.,  sit  or  stand. 
6.  Fig.  :  a  Public  speaking;  public  addresses  collectively, 
b  Eng.  The  supporters  of  a  movement  who  appear  on  the 
platform  at  a  meeting  in  its  support.  Orf.  E.  D. 

6.  Flaut.  A  light  partial  deck  next  below  the  orlop  or, 
when  there  is  no  orlop,  the  berth  deck.  There  may  be 
several  platforms  forward  and  aft,  called  upper  and  lower. 

7.  A  declaration  of  the  principles  on  which  a  group  of  per¬ 
sons  or  a  party  stand  and  on  which  they  appeal  ior  sup¬ 
port  ;  esp.,  a  declaration  of  principles  and  policies  of  gov¬ 
ernment  adopted  by  a  political  party. 

plat'form  (plSt'lorm'),  v.  t.  1.  To  form  a  plan  of ;  to  out¬ 
line.  Obs. 

2.  To  furnish  with  a  platform. 

3.  To  place  on  or  as  on  a  platform. 

plat'form  ,  v.  i.  To  speak  in  public.  Orf.  E.  D. 

Platform  car.  Railroads.  A  car  without  permanent  raised 
sides  or  covering;  a  flat  car. 

plat'formed'  (pl&t'ldrmd'),  a.  Furnished  with,  or  sur¬ 
mounted  by,  a  platform  ;  level  on  top  like  a  platform 
Platform  scale.  A  weighing  machine  with  a  flat  platform 
on  which  objects  are  weighed. 

Platform  spring.  A  compound  spring  for  the  underbody 
of  a  vehicle,  consisting  of  lour  laminated  springs,  two 
longitudinal  and  two  transverse,  connected  rectangularly, 
plat  ic  (plSt'Tk),  a.  [L.  plalicus  general,  summary,  fr.  Gr. 
tta a:v<o>;  broad.]  Astrol.  Not  exact;  imperfect;  —  said 
of  the  conjunction  or  aspect  of  two  planets  when  not 
within  a  degree,  but  within  half  the  sum  of  the  “orbs” 
of  the  two  planets.  —  plat'ic-ly,  adv. 
plat'i-na  ( pISt'T-iui ;  pld-te'nd;  277),  n.  [Sp.  or  NL.  See 
platinum.]  Chem.  Platinum. 

plat  i-nam'mine  (pl5t'T-n5m'Tn  ;  -en  ;  183),  n.  Also  plat'- 
inamTne  nam'mln.  narn'in.  [platinum  -f-  ammonia 
-f-  -ine.]  Chem.  Any  of  a  large  number  of  complex  com¬ 
pounds  of  platinum  containing  ammonia,  specif,  one 
formed  from  a  platinic  salt,  as  PtR4(NH3)4,  PtR4(NH3)3, 
PtR4(N  H3).,,  or  PtR4NH  t,  in  which  R  maybe  OH,  Cl,  N03, 
etc.  Cf.  platosammine. 

pli.t'1  nate  (pl5t'T-nat),  n.  Chem.  A  salt  of  platinic  acid, 
plat'ing  (plat'ing),  p.  pr.  <{•  vb.n.  of  plate.  Hence:  n. 
X.  Art  or  process  of  covering  anything  with  a  plate  or 
lates,  or  with  a  coating  of  metal. 

Preparation  of  metal  plates,  esp.  for  use  in  erecting 
boilers,  plate-girder  work,  etc. 

3.  Act  of  shoeing  a  horse  with  plates. 

4.  A  thin  coating  of  metal  laid  on  another  metal. 

5.  A  coating  of  metal  plates  ;  specif.,  defensive  armor  of 
metal  (usually  steel)  plates. 

6  Horse  Racing.  Racing  for  plates.  See  plate,  7?.,  11.  Eng. 

7  In  decorative  windows,  the  practice  of  getting  a  color 
not  obtainable  in  one  piece  of  glass,  by  backing  up  one 
piece  with  another.  Also,  the  secondary  piece  itself. 

plat'i  ni-  (plSt'T-nT-).  Chem.  Combining  form  indicating 
the  presence  of,  or  derivation  from,  quad i  ira/ent  platinum. 
pi  i-tin'ic  (pld-tln'Ik),  a.  Chem.  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  con¬ 
taining,  platinum  ;  specif.,  designating  those  compounds  in 
which  the  element  has  a  higher  valence.  Cf.  platinous. 
platinic  acid,  platinic  hydroxide,  Pt(OHh,  as  a  weak  acid. 
It  is  obtained  as  a  reddish  brown  precipitate  which  dis¬ 
solves  in  excess  of  caustic  alkalies,  forming  jdatinates. 
plat'l-nll'er-ous  (plXt'T-nlf'er-ws),  a.  [  plat  ini-  -\--ferous.~\ 
Yielding  platinum  ;  as,  platiniferous  sand, 
plat'i- ni-rid'i  urn  (-tii-rld'T-uin),  n.  A  natural  alloy  of 
iridium  with  platinum  and  other  allied  metals,  occurring  in 
silver-white  or  grayish  metallic  grains.  Sp.  gr.,  22.6-22.8. 
plat'l-nize  (pl5t'i-nlz),  r.  t. ;  plat'i-nized  (-nizd) ;  plat'i- 
niz'ing  (-niz'Ing).  To  cover,  treat,  or  combine  with  plati¬ 
num.  —  plat'i-ni-za'tion  (-iiY-za'slmn  ;  -ni-za'slifm),  n. 
plat'i  no-  (pl5t'I-iio-).  Combining  form  for  platinum  or 
platinous. 

plat'i-no-cy-an'ic  (-si-Sn'Ik),  a.  Chem.  Pertaining  to  or 
designating  an  acid,  H.,Pt(CN)4,  formed  by  the  union  of 
platinous  cyanide  and  hydrocyanic  acid, 
plat'i-no-cy'a  nide  (-si'd-nid  ;  -nld  ;  183),  n.  Also  -nid. 
Chem.  A  salt  of  platinocyanic  acid.  Barium  platinocya- 
nide  is  used  in  luminescent  screens  forRontgen  rays,  etc. 
plat'i-noid  (pl5t'I-noid),  a.  [platino-  - f-  -oid.)  Resembling 
platinum.  —  n.  a  An  alloy  chiefly  of  copper,  nickel,  and 
zinc,  used  for  forming  electrical  resistance  coils  and 
standards,  b  Any  metal  allied  to  platinum, 
plat'i-no-type'  (plSt'T-no-tip' ;  pla-tin'6-),  n.  [ platino -  -f- 
-type. ]  Photog  A  permanent  print  in  platinum  black  ob¬ 
tained  by  the  use  of  a  platinum  salt  in  the  sensitizing  solu¬ 
tion  or  developer;  also,  the  process  of  making  such  pictures, 
plat'i-nous  (plXt'T -nus),  a.  Chem.  Of,  pert,  to,  or  contain¬ 
ing,  platinum;  specif.,  designating  compounds  in  which  the 
element  has  a  lower  valence.  Of.  platinic. 
plat'i-num  (plSt'T-nfim),  n.  [NL..  fr.  earlier  platina,  fr. 
Sp.  platina,  fr.  plata  silver,  LL.  p/ata  a  thin  plate  of  metal. 
See  plate  ;  cf.  platina.]  Chem.  A  heavy,  almost  silver- 
white  metallic  element,  ductile  and  malleable,  but  very  in¬ 
fusible  and  resistant  to  most  chemical  reagents  (it  is  slowly 
soluble  in  aqua  regia);  —  formerly  called  also  platina. 
Symbol,  Pt ;  atomic  weight.  195.2.  Melting  point,  1755°  C. 
(3191°  F.b  Platinum  is  usually  found  as  small  grains  in  al¬ 
luvial  material.  Native  platinum  is  alloyed  w  ith  iron,  irid- 


t-  X-  i.  [Imitative  ]  To  splash  ; 
to  besmear  Rare  or  Dial.  Eng. 
plate.  plat. 

plat'e  asm  (  plftt't-ftz’m),  plat  - 
ei-as'mus  (-T-ftz'mus),  n  (.Gr. 
TrAareiatr/Lid,-.]  Broad  pronun¬ 
ciation:  Doric  accent,  [band. I 
plate'band'.  Var.  of  plat-| 
plate  beam.  =  plate  oirdkr. 
plate  bone.  The  scapula, 
plate  bulb.  A  steel  or  iron  plute 
with  a  thickened  edge  of  bulb- 
piw  section.  [».,  2.1 

plate  calender  See  calks dkr.| 
plate  coupling.  Mach.  = 
fi.a.ngk  <  m  pi. i vo 
plate  electric  machine.  =  plate 
Machine  a. 

plate'fiah  .  u.  A  West  Indian 
trunkfish  ( Lactonhri/s  trigue- 
ler).  [ships  Hist.] 

plate  fleet.  A  fleet  of  plate | 
late '-glazed'  . a.  Paper  Making. 
dazed  in  the  plate  calender 
See  calender,  n.,  2.  —  plate 
glazing  Cf.  WEB  GLAZING. 


plate  hat.  Hal  Making.  See 
plate,  »/.,  15- 

plate  horse.  =  plater. 4 
plate  keel.  S/n/ihiii/i/iin/  A  keel 
made  of  a  flat  plate  or  plutes. 
plate  lead  ( led*.  Platine.  Obs. 
plate'less.  a.  Set-  -i.kss 
plat'e  -minth  (  plftt'el-mTnth), 
Plat  el  min'thes  (-mYn'thez), 
etc.  Vars  of  pi.atyii elminth, 
etc. 

plate  matter.  Matter  cast  in 
stereotype  plates  for  sale  to  vari¬ 
ous  newspapers, 
plate  met'd  Refined  iron  run 
in  molds  and  broken  up  tor  re- 
mclting  or  for  use  in  a  mix. 
plate  method.  =  plate  cul- 
Tt'KK. 

plate  oven  Class  Rloxnng.  A 
double  oven  in  one  part  of  which 
the  split  eylindc-H  ot  sheet  or 
evlinder  glass  are  heated  before 
being  flattened,  the  sheets  then 
being  placed  in  the  other  cham¬ 
ber  to  ne  annealed, 
plate  piece.  The  under  side  of  a 


fore  quarter  of  beef  ;  rattleran. 
plate  proof.  Print.  A  proof 
taken  from  a  plate, 
plater  +  platter. 
plate  rail.  l.Rait roads.  A  plate. 
See  im. atk.  n.,  4  e.  —  p.  railway. 
2.  A  rail  or  narrow  shell' along 
tlie  upper  part  of  a  wall  to  hold 
plates,  etc. 

plat'er-er  ( plat'er-Cr),  ti.  One 
who  plates  a  rt  i  c  lee  Ohs.— 
plat'er-y.  >/.  Ohs. 
plate  ship  A  treasure  ship, 
esp.  one  of  the  Spanish  treasure 
ships  from  America.  Hist 
plate  tracery  See  tracer  v 
plate  vein  A  horse’s  cephalic 
vein.  Ohs  [See  plate,  ;/.,4  e  j 
plate'way'.  n  A  plate  railway.  | 
plate'-weij'  gird'er.  =  platf. 
a  I  KIIF.K. 

plate 'work  ,  n.  Plated  work. 
Rare.  -  plate'work  er,  n.  Ran  . 
plateyne  +  platen. 

|i  plat  fond'  (pl&'fd.v'-,  p  1  A- 
fond'), «.  fF  ]  =  plafond. 
platform  bridge.  A  movable 


planking  laid  between  platforms  I 
of  railroad  passenger  cars.  U.  S.  I 
platform  carriage  A  low-hung 
four-wheeled  truck  lor  carrying 
heavy  material.  [?/.,(>.  I 

platform  deck  =  platform,! 
plat'form  er.  u.  1  One  who 
draws  up  or  designs  a  platform 
or  plan.  Ohs. 

2.  A  public  speaker, 
plat'form  1st.  n.  A  public 
speaker  :  platformer  —  plat  ¬ 
form  is'tic,  a. 

platform  wagon  or  waggon.  A 

plutform  carriage, 
pl&tfute.  a.  if  «'/>•  Flat-footed: 
flnt-footedlv.  Ohs  Sent. 
Plathel-mln'thes  (plRt/hel-, 
mfn'thez),  p  1  a  t'h e  1-ro  i  n  t  h 
(p  1  R  t'h  f  1-mTnth),  -min'thic 
(-mtn'thTk).  Vars.  of  Platy- 
II  ELMINTH  ES.  etC  [Scof.l 

plat'ie(plat'Y).».  A  little  plate. I 
pla-tll'la  (pldr-tTl'd),  n.  [Sp.]  A 
Silesian  white  linen.  Ohs.  or  R. 
pl&tin.  Var.  of  platen 
plat'i  nate  (plflt'Y-nat),  r.  t.  = 


lum,  osmium,  etc.,  and  its  sp.  gr.  is  14-19,  that  of  the  pure 
metal  being  21-22.  The  only  native  compound  of  platinum 
is  the  arsenide,  sperrylite.  Most  of  the  world’s  platinum 
comes  normally  from  the  Ural  Mountains,  but  w  hen  the 
supply  from  Russia  was  cut  oft,  South  American  platinum 
figure^!  more  and  more  in  the  world  trade.  The  metal  is 
used  for  chemical  vessels  and  as  a  catalyser  in  chemical 
processes,  as  a  dental  filling,  for  spark  points,  and  (since  its 
price  rose  above  that  of  gold)  for  jewelry.  See  also  plati¬ 
num  black.  Chemically,  platinum  is  bivalent  (platinous 
compounds)  and  quadrivalent  (platinic  compounds). 

Platinum  black.  Chem.  A  soft,  dull-black  powder  of  me¬ 
tallic  platinum  obtained  by  reauction  and  precipitation 
from  its  solutions.  It  is  employed  as  a  carrier  of  oxygen. 

Platinum  lamp,  a  A  kind  of  incandescent  electric  lamp 
having  a  platinum  filament,  b  An  aphlogistic  lamp,  c  Dd- 
beremer  s  lamp. 

Platinum  metals  Chem.  The  group  of  metallic  elements 
which  in  their  chemical  and  physical  properties  resemble 
platinum.  These  are  the  light  platinum  group,  viz.,  rho¬ 
dium,  ruthenium,  and  palladium,  whose  specific  gravi¬ 
ties  are  about  12,  and  the  heavy  platinum  group,  \  iz.,  osmium, 
iridium,  and  platinum,  whose  specific  gravities  are  over  21. 

Platinum  process  Photog.  The  platmotype  process. 

Platinum  sponge.  Chem.  Metallic  platinum  in  a  gray, 
porous,  spongy  form,  obtained  by  reducing  the  double 
chloride  of  platinum  and  ammonium.  It  occludes  (see  oc¬ 
clude,  3)  oxygen,  hydrogen,  and  certain  other  gases,  to  a 
high  degree,  and  is  employed  as  an  agent  in  oxidizing. 

plat'i-tudo  (pl5t'I-tud),  n.  [F.,  fr.  plat  fiat.  See  plate.] 

1.  Quality  or  state  of  being  flat,  dull,  or  insipid  ;  triteness  ; 
commonplacenes8  ;  staleness  of  ideas  or  language. 

To  hammer  one  golden  grain  of  wit  into  a  sheet  of  infinite 
platitude  Motley. 

2.  A  thought  or  remark  which  is  flat,  dull,  trite,  or  weak  ; 
a  dull,  stale,  or  insipid  truism  ;  a  commonplace. 

Syn.  —  See  commonplace. 

plat'i-tu'di  nA'ri-an  (  tu'di-na'rT-an  ;  115),  a.  Platitudi¬ 
nous.—?/.  One  given  to  uttering  or  writing,  or  dealing 
in,  platitudes,  —  plat  i-tu  di  na'ri-an  ism  (  Iz’m),  n. 

plat'i-tu'dl-nlze  (-tuMI-niz),  r.  ?.;  -nized  (-nizd);  -niz'ing 
(-niz'Ing).  To  utter  platitudes.  —  plat  l-tu  di-ni-ZA'tion 
(-nl-za'Bhwn  ;  -ni-za'O,  ?/.— plat  i-tu'dl-nlz  er  (  -niz'er),  n. 

plat'i-tu'di-nous  (-tu'dl-niis),  a.  Characterized  by,  or 
abounding  in,  platitudes;  of  the  nature  of  a  platitude. — 
plat'i  tu'dl-nou s  ly,  adv.  —  plat'i  tu'di  nous  ness.  n. 

Pla-ton'ic  (phi-ton 'Ik)  (a.  [L.  Platon  icus,  Gr.  nAaTwi/t- 

Pla  ton'i-cal  (-T-kal)  j  KOV  :  cf.  F.  platonique.']  Of  or 
pert,  to  Plato,  or  his  philosophy,  school,  or  opinions.  — 
Pla  ton'i  cal  ly  (  I-kdl-T),  adu.  —  Pla  ton'l  cal  ness,  n. 
Platonic  bodies  or  solids,  Geom.,  the  h\e  regular  geo¬ 
metrical  solids;  namely,  the  simple  tetrahedon,  hexahe¬ 
dron  or  cube,  octahedron,  dodecahedron,  and  icosahedron. 
—  P.  love,  a  spiritual  comradeship  or  love,  in  which  there 
is  no  element  of  sexual  desire,  esp.  between  persons  of  op¬ 
posite  sex.  —  P.  period,  the  period  of  complete  revolution  of 
the  euuinoctial  points  by  precession.  =  Platonic  tear.  —  P. 
solid.  =  Platonic  body.  —  P.  year,  the  cycle  of  about  26,000 
years  in  which  a  complete  revolution  of  the  equinoctial 
points  is  accomplished.  See  precession  of  the  equinoxes 

Pla-ton'ic,  n.  1.  A  follower  of  Plato  ;  a  Platonist. 

2.  One  who  loves  with  a  Platonic  love. 

Pla'tO  nism  (pla'to-nTz’m),  ?/.  1.  The  philosophy  of  Plato  (b. 
427,  d.  347  B.c.),who  is  usually  reckoned  the  greatest  thinker 
of  all  time  in  what  passes  for  the  province  of  philosophy, 
this  without  denying  Aristotle’s  superior  merits  in  using 
the  master’s  insights  to  found  the  sciences  of  Nature  and 
Man  I  Plato  had  learned  from  Socrates  how  to  analyze  views 
and  opinions  ►o  as  to  separate  the  permanent  from  the  transient 
and  variable  :  looking  in  the  former  (the  permanent)  lor  the  cau- 
buI  elements  which  explain  the  changes  in  the  world  of  experi¬ 
ence.  His  great  discovery  is  the  principle  of  the  self  moved  as 
the  origin  of  the  transient  and  variable  There  are  two  orders  of 
being  in  the  world  :  (//)  the  self-moved  and  (5)  whatever  is  moved 
by  another.  In  the  Pha?drus  (245)  he  says  :  The  soul  is  immortal 
because  movement  belongs  to  it  essentially  ;  that  which  derives 
its  motions  and  changes  from  another  e’enses  to  live  when  it 
ceases  to  move  ;  .  .  the  6elf-moving  (to  avro  ai>To  Kiuoiir)  i6  the 
origin  and  fountain  of  all  movement  in  the  world  and  it  is  the 
very  essence  of  the  soul  There  is  ( Laws,  *94)  motion  which  is 
derived  from  other  things  and  can  be  imparted  again  to  other 
things  but  cannot  move  itself  ;  and  a  second  kind  of  motion 
which  can  move  itself  as  well  as  other  things  .  .  .  and  is  the 
source  of  all  motion  in  the  world  ;  it  is  the  eldest  and  mightiest 
principle  of  change,  while  derivative  motion  is  secondary  .  .  .  ; 
the  self-moved  is  of  the  same  nature  with  that  which  we  call  soul 
(4(»8).  (So  in  the  Phredon,  the  Republic,  the  Timanis,  the  Soph¬ 
ist.  etc.)  II.  Corresponding  to  the  two  orders  of  being  are  the 
two  orders  of  knowing,  sense  experience  and  philosophy.  Phi¬ 
losophy  knows  self-movement  ns  the  ultimate  explanation  of  the 
world  of  change.  It  is  sure  that  all  ultimate  being  is  self-moved 
and  that  everything  changing  and  variable  is  dependent  on  6on\e 
self-moving  center.  Independent  being  composed  of  self-moving 
centers  Plato  names  ideas.  III.  An  idea  (iSea  or  f!6os)  is  a 
self-moved  being  of  the  nature  of  Soul  or  Life,  and  an  Idea  must 
be  presupposed  as  the  independent  being  underlying  every  phe¬ 
nomenon,  more  or  less  removed  from  it,  and  connected  by  a 
longer  or  shorter  causal  chain  (See  idea,  i) ;  also  entelechy 
and  Aristotelianism.)  IV  Plato’s  u6eof  the  word  tri’TH  (a^rj- 
0e ia)  is  founded  on  th is  distinction  of  dependent  and  independ¬ 
ent  being  The  more  nearly  it  approaches  to  self-movement, 
the  more  truth  a  being  has  This  is  an  implication  that  all  be- 
ings  are  in  someway  connected  with  the  realization  of  self- 
movement  in  its  highest  form  as  Reason  (Nous),  and  Aristotle’s 
works  are  inspired  with  this  thought  V.  The  beautiful  is  the 
shining  splendor  of  self-movement  (Pha?drus).  The  appearance 
of  self-activity  in  matter  makes  it  beautiful  AT.  The  good. 
Plato  finds  the  self-moved  altruistic  ;  it  moves  others  besides  it¬ 
self  In  the  Tima?us  the  self-moved  as  the  Good  creates  the 
world  “  Having  no  envy.  He  desired  that  all  things  should  be 
as  like  Himself  us  possible  .  .  .  He  created  the  world  to  be  a 


platinize  llow.  I 

platina  yellow.  Platinum  yel- 1 
plat'ine.  //.  I F.]  In  an  old  form 
of  loom,  n  piece  of  lead  used  to 
counterbalance  the  treadle.  Ohs. 
plating  numler.  See  Lloyd’s 
numbers. 

plat  i  ni  chlo'ric  (plfit'Y-nt- 
klo'rlk  :  201 ).  a  Chlomplntinio. 
plat  i-ni  chlo'ride  (-rid  :  -rid  : 
1*4).  >/.  Also -rid  Chloroplati- 

nate. 

plat  i-no  chlo'ric  (-nfi-klo'rYk  ; 
20 1 1.  a.  Ch loroplatinous. 
plat  i  no-chlo'ride  (-rid  :  -rtd), 
n  Also -rid.  Chloroplatinite 
plat'i-nede  (pi  ft  t'T-nfid).  »/. 
|  /  latino-  -f  2d  -ode.]  A  cath¬ 
ode.  A'.  [thermometer.  I 
platinum  thermometer.  See! 
platinum  yellow.  A  pigment 
consisting  of  an  alkaline  chlo- 
roplatinntc. 
platlque  +  platic. 
plat  i-tu'di-nal  (p  1  6  t'Y-t  n'd  Y- 
nol),  //.  Platitudinous.  Rare. 
plat  i  tu'dl-nism  (-nYz’m),  n. 


Utterance  of  platitudes, 
plat'lings.  n(h\  [i<lat,  a.  +  2d 
-Inn/.]  Flatlings  Ohs.  Scot 
plat'ly,  adr.  rlatlv  ;  plainly; 
simply  ;  directly  0t,s. 
plat'hes8.  n.  Flatness.  Ohs. 
rla-to'da  (pl/i-to'dd >.  Pla-to'- 
des  (-dez).  u.  pi.  [NT..:  Gr. 
77 Ao  rue  flat  +  elfio*  form.]  Zool 
Svns  of  Pi. \t tii elm i nth es.  — 
plat'ode  (plSt'Sd),  a.  (*•  n. 
piat'oid  (jdnt'oid),  a.  [ platy - 
-j-  -on/,  i  /.oid  Broad  and  flat ; 
resembling  a  flat  worm, 
pla-tom  'e-ter  ( pld-tfim  'P-t?r), «. 
[Gr.  7rAarus-  flat  -f-  -meter.]  = 
PLAN! M  KTEK. 

pla-tom'e-try  (-trY),  n.  [Gr. 
TrArtTo?  breadth  -f  -me  try.  1 
Geom.  Measuring  the  breadth  of 
objects,  as  rivers. 

Pla-to'ni-an.  v.  Platonist.  R. 
Pla'to-ni'cian  (pla'tfi-nYsh'dn), 
ti.  A  Platonist.  Rare. 
PU-ton'i-cism(  pla-tOn'Y-sYz’aaX 
n.  =  Platonism,  3.  Rare- 


food,  foot ;  out,  oil ;  chair  ;  go  ;  sing,  igk  i  then,  thin  ;  nature,  verdure  (250) ;  K  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  ach  (U4) ;  boN  ;  vet :  zh  =  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Gcidb. 

Full  exolanations  of  Abbreviations,  Signs,  etc.,  Immedlnlely  precede  the  Vocabulnrr. 
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blessed  God."  The  self-moved  as  the  Good  creates  the  world  and 
makes  the  intellectual  processes.  This  thought  in  after  times 
made  Neoplatonism.  M’.  T.  Harris. 

2.  A  tenet  of  Platonic  philosophy  ;  a  saying  of  Plato  or  one 

resembling  his. 

3.  The  doctrine  or  practice  of  Platonic  love. 

Pla'tO  nist  (pla'to-nlst),  n.  One  who  adheres  to  the  phi¬ 
losophy  of  Plato  ;  a  follower  of  Plato. 

Pla  to  nis'tic  (-ms'tik),  a.  Like,  or  pertaining  to,  Plato, 
Platonists,  or  Platonism. 

Pla'tO-nize  (pla'to-niz),  v.  i.  <£  t.  To  adopt,  imitate,  explain 
by,  or  conform  to,  Platonic  opinions,  reasoning,  or  philoso¬ 
phy  ;  esp.,  to  idealize;  to  emphasize  ideal  characteristics, 
pla  toon'  (pla-toon'),  n.  [F.  pelolon  a  ball  of  thread,  a 
group  of  men,  a  platoon,  pelote  a  ball  of  things  wound 
round.  See  pellet.]  1.  Mil.  a  A  body  of  men  who  fired 
together ;  also,  a  small  body  of  soldiers  drawn  up  in  a  hollow 
square  to  strengthen  the  angles  of  a  formation.  Obs.  or  Hist. 
b  Now,  a  subdivision  of  a  military  tactical  unit  such  as  a 
company,  troop,  field  battery,  etc.,  under  a  lieutenant, 
and  itself  usually  subdivided  into  sections  and  squads. 
In  the  United  States  army  there  are  five  (formerly  there 
were  usually  two)  platoons  to  an  infantry  company  and 
two  platoons  to  a  battery.  A  cavalry  platoon  has  32  meD. 
The  British  use  half  company  instead  of  platoon. 

2.  Fig.,  a  company  of  people  ;  a  squad  ;  a  set ;  a  coterie. 

3.  Mil.  A  volley.  Obs. 

pla-to'sam  mine  (pld-to's&-min;  -men;  184),  n.  Also  pla- 
to'sa-mlne,  -sammin,  samin  [ platoso -  +  ammonia  4 - 
-ine.]  Chem.  A  platinum-ammonia  compound  formed 
from  a  platinous  salt,  as  PtR2(NH3)4,  PtR2(NH3)3, 
PtR2(NH3).2i  or  PtR2NH3,  in  which  R  may  be  OH,  Cl,  N03, 
etc.”  See  PLATINAMMINE. 

Platoso  ,  platos  .  Chem.  Combining  form  denoting  the 
presence  of,  or  derivation  from,  platinous  platinum. 
piatt'deutsch'  (plat'doich/),  n.  [G. ;  plait  fiat  (cf.  plat 
flat)  4-  deutsch  German.]  The  language  of  North  Germany, 
a  Low  German  tongue  now  spoken  chiefly  by  the  less  edu¬ 
cated  classes.  It  comprises  a  number  of  dialects,  and  until 
about  the  middle  of  the  17th  century  was  cultivated  as  a 
literary  language.  See  Indo-European;  cf.  Saxon. 
plat'ten  (plXt'’n),  v.  t.  [See  plat,  a.]  1.  To  flatten.  Obs. 

2.  To  clinch  (a  nail).  Scot.  Obs.  or  R. 

3 .  Glass  Making.  To  flatten  and  make  into  sheets  or  plates, 
plat'ten,  n.  Glass  Making.  A  flat  cake  of  well-rammed 

clay  on  which  the  glass  is  placed  in  the  plate  oven, 
plat'ter  (-er),  n.  One  that  plats  or  braids ;  a  plaiter. 
plat'ter,  n.  [ME  &  AF.  plater,  fr.  F .plat  plate,  flat.  See 
plate.]  A  large  plate  or  dish  for  serving  meat,  etc. 
plat'tlng  (-Tng),  p.  pr.  cCr  vb.  n.  of  plat.  Hence  :  n.  1.  Act 
of  one  that  plats  or  braids  ;  plaiting. 

2.  Plaited  strips  of  bark,  cane,  straw,  etc.,  as  for  hats, 
plat'y  (plat'T),  a.  Like  a  plate ;  consisting  of  plates  ;  flaky. 

Obs.,  exc.  of  geological  or  mineral  formations, 
plat'y-  (plSt'T-).  Combining  form  from  Greek  nXaTvs, broad, 
wide,  flat;  as,  platypus,  plnly cephalous. 
plat'y-ce-phal'ic  (-se-fstl'Tk)  fa.  [platy-  4-  Gr.  K€(f)a\i} 
plat  y  ceph'a-lous  (-agf'd-lfts)  (  head.]  Broad-headed. — 
plat  y-ceph'a-ly  (-sSf'd-lt),  n. 
Plat'y-ce'ri-umt-^e'iT-rmi),*!.  [NL.  ;  platy- 4- Gr.  Krjpiov 
honeycomb.]  Bot.  A  genus  of  polypodiaceous  ferns  of 
tropical  Asia,  Africa,  and  Australasia.  They  are  chiefly 
epiphytic,  with  large,  flat,  curiously  lobed  fronds  often  re¬ 
sembling  the  antlers  of  a  stag,  whence  they  are  called 
staghorn  ferns.  The  sori  are  borne  in  irregular  patches  on 
the  fertile  fronds.  Also  [1.  c.J,  a  plant  of  this  genus. 

Plat  y-co'don  (-ko'dbn),  n.  [NL.  ;  platy-  -{-  Gr.  ku>8lov 
bell.]  Bot.  A  monotypic  genus  of  handsome  campauula- 
ceous  perennials.  P.  grand ifioruni,  of  China  and  Japan, 
has  large  blue  or  white  bell-shaped  flowers.  Also  [/.  c.J, 
a  plant  or  flower  of  this  genus. 

Plat'y  hel  min'thes  (-lifil-mTn'tbez),  n.pl.  [NL. ;  platy- 
4-  Gr.  €A/lui/9,  cA/l uv6o<>,  worm.]  Zobl.  A  comprehensive 
group,  in  modern  classifications  a  phylum,  comprising  the 
turbellarians,  trematodes,  and  cestodes.  They  are  soft- 
bodied,  bilaterally  symmetrical,  usually  much  flattened 
worms,  and  may  be  unsegmented,  or  composed  of  a  series 
of  proglottides  formed  by  strobilation.  Tne  body  is  built 
up  of  ectoderm,  endoderm,and  mesoderm,  but  a  body  cav¬ 
ity  is  wanting,  the  space  between  the  body  wall  and  the 
various  organs  being  filled  up  with  parenchyma.  The  ex¬ 
cretory  system  is  typically  a  system  of  tubules  permeating 
the  body  and  usually  communicating  with  the  exterior, 
which  end  in  flame  cells.  A  part  of  the  ovary  is  often  modi¬ 
fied  into  a  vitellarium.  —  plat'y-hel'mintn  (-hel'minth), 
?i.  — plat  y  hel-min'thic  (-hfil-mTn'thYk),  a. 
plat  y-pel'lic  (-pfil'Yk),  a.  [platy-  4-  Gr.  ttc'AA a  a  wooden 
bowl  (but  taken  to  mean,  pelvis).]  Anat.  Having  a  broad 
pelvis.  See  pelvic  index. 

Pla  typ'ter-a  (pla-tYp'ter-d),  n.  pi.  [NL.  ;  platy-  4“  Gr. 
iTTfpov  a  wing.]  Zobl.  An  order  of  insects  including  the 
termites,  biting  lice  (Mallophaga),  and  allied  forms.  They 
have  an  incomplete  metamorphosis,  mandibulate  mouth 
parts,  and  four  broad  wings,  if  wings  are  developed. 
Plat'yr-rhi'na  (plSt'Y-ri'nd),  n.  pi.  [NL.  ;  platy-  -f-  Gr. 
pc 9,  pu/09,  nose.]  Zobl.  A  division  of  monkeys,  the  Amer¬ 
ican  as  distinguished  from  the  Old  World  apes  and  monkeys. 
They  have  a  broad  nasal  septum,  usually  thirty-six  teeth, 
and  often  a  prehensile  tail.  Opposed  to  Calarrhina. 


plat'yr-rhine  (plSt'Y-rin ;  -rTn  ;  183),  a.  a  Anthropom. 
=  platyrkhinian.  b  Zool.  Of  or  pert,  to  the  Platyr- 
rhiua.  —  n.  A  platyrrhine  person  or  animal, 
plat  yr  rhin'i-an  (pl&t'Y-rYn'T-dn),  a.  [platy-  4-  Gr.  p  19 
nose.]  Having  a  short  broad  nose,  or  a  high  nasal  index. 

—  n.  A  platyrrhinian  person.  — plat'yr-rhin  (plSUY-rYn), 
n.  —  plat'yr-rhin  ism  (-Yz’m),  plat'y  r-r  hi' ny  (-ri'nY),  n. 

pla-tys'ma  (pld-tlz'md),  n.  ;  L.  pi.  -mata  (-md-td).  [NL., 
fr.  Gr.  jrAaTvo'/xa  flat  piece.]  Anat.  A  broad,  thin  layer  of 
muscle  on  each  side  of  the  neck  immediately  under  the^su- 
perficial  fascia.  Also  called  pla-tys'ma  my-oi'des  (mi-oi'dez). 
Plat'y-som'i-dae  (-s5m'Y-de;  -so'iul-de),  n.  pl.~  [NL.,  fr. 
Gr.  7rAaTi)<rcojuo9  broad-bodied  ;  7rAarv9  4"  trwpa  body.] 
Paleon.  A  family  of  Carboniferous  and  Permian  ganoids 
having  a  deep  compressed  body  covered  with  rhombic 
scales  joined  by  peg-and-socket  joints.  The  type  genus  is 
PlaPy-so'mus  i-so'mds).  —  plat  y  so'mid  (-mTd),  a.  &  n. 
Plat  y-ste'mon  (-ste'mon),  n.  [NL.  ;  platy-  4-  Gr.  argg-wv 
warp.  See  stamen.  ]  Bot.  A  Californian  genus  of  small  an¬ 
nual  papaveraceous  herbs  with  linear  leaves  and  pale  yel¬ 
low  flowers,  whence  the  species  are  known  as  creaincups. 
plau'dit  (plb'dTt),  ??.  [From  L .  plaudite  (said  by  players 
at  the  end  of  a  performance),  2d  pers.  pi.  imperative  of 
plaudere  to  applaud.  Cf.  plausible.]  Act  of  applauding  ; 
a  mark  or  emphatic  expression  of  applause  or  approval,  as 
by  clapping  the  hands ;  a  round  of  applause. 

Not  in  the  shouts  and  plaudits  of  the  throng  Longfellow. 
Syn.  —Acclamation,  encomium,  approbation, 
plau'di-to-ry  (pld'di-to-rT),  a.  Applauding  ;  applausive, 
plau  si-bll'l-ty  (pl6'zY-bYi'Y-tY),  n. ;  pi.  -ties  (-tiz).  Qual¬ 
ity  or  state  of  being  plausible;  also,  something  plausible, 
plau'si-ble  (plo'zT-bT),  a.  [L.  plausibilis  praiseworthy,  fr. 
plaudere ,  plausum ,  to  applaud,  clap  the  hands,  beat. 
Cf.  explode.]  1.  Worthy  of  being  applauded.  Obs. 

2.  Obtaining  approbation  or  favor;  agreeable;  affable;  ob¬ 
taining  general  approval ;  popular  ;  as,  plausible  manners. 

3.  Superficially  fair,  reasonable,  or  valuable ;  apparently 
right  or  trustworthy  ;  specious  ;  as,  a  plausible  pretext. 

4.  Using  specious  arguments  or  discourse  ;  fair-spoken. 

5.  Applausive  ;  plauditory.  Obs. 

Syn.  —  See  specious. 

plau'sive  (pld'sYv),  a.  [L . plaudere, plausum,  to  applaud.] 

1.  Applauding;  manifesting  praise.  Young. 

2.  Plausible;  agreeable;  specious.  Obs. 

Plau'tine  (plo'tin  ;  -tin;  277),  a.  [L.  Plautinus.’]  Of, 
pert,  to,  or  in  the  style  of,  the  Roman  comic  dramatist 
Plautus  (d.  184  b.  c.),  noted  for  vivacious  broad  humor, 
play  (pla),  v.  i.  ;  played  (plad) ;  play'ing.  [ME.  pleien, 
AS.  plegian,  plegan  ;  cf.  AS.  plega  play,  game,  quick  mo¬ 
tion  ;  prob.  akin  to  OD.  pleien  to  frolic.]  1.  To  exercise 
or  occupy  one’s  self;  to  have  operation  or  effect;  work.  Obs. 

2.  Of  a  cock  bird,  to  exhibit  itself,  as  by  struttiug,  etc. 

3.  To  move,  operate,  or  have  effect  in  a  lively  or  brisk 
and  irregular,  intermittent,  or  alternating  manner,  as 
wind,  flame,  lightning,  waves,  or  iridescence ;  specif.  :  to 
dart  or  fly  to  and  fro  ;  to  flutter,  vibrate,  or  the  like. 

Even  hb  the  waving  sedges  play  with  wind.  Shak. 

4.  To  boil.  Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng.  dh  Scot. 

5.  To  discharge,  eject,  or  fire  something,  or  to  be  dis¬ 
charged,  ejected,  or  fired,  repeatedly  or  so  as  to  make  a 
stream  ;  as,  the  fountain  plays  daily. 

G.  To  engage  in  sport  or  lively  recreation ;  to  amuse  or 
divert  one’s  self ,  to  frolic ;  also,  to  deal  gently  or  frivo¬ 
lously  ;  to  dally  ;  trifle  ;  toy  ;  —  often  followed  by  with. 

“  Nay,"  quod  this  monk,  “  I  have  no  lust  to  play.”  Chaucer. 

7.  To  dally  amorously  ;  to  have  sexual  intercourse.  Obs. 

8.  To  make  sport  or  fun  ;  to  mock  ;  ridicule;  jest.  Obs. 

9.  To  refrain  from  or  discontinue  work  ;  to  be  out  of  work 
or  idle ;  to  take  a  holiday.  Obs.  or  Scot.  &  Dial.  Eng. 
Cf.  play,  n .,  11. 

10.  To  contend,  or  take  part,  in  a  game;  as,  to  play  at  cards; 
hence,  to  gamble  ;  game  ;  as,  he  played  for  heavy  stakes. 

11.  To  act ;  to  behave  ;  —  with  a  specifying  adverb  or  the 
like  ;  as,  to  play  fair;  to  play  false,  foul,  or  foully. 

llis  mother  played  false  with  a  smith.  Shak. 

12.  To  exercise  or  contend  with  weapons,  esp.  for  amuse¬ 
ment  ;  to  fence  ;  just;  tourney.  Obs.  Shak. 

13.  To  perform  ou  an  instrument  of  music  ;  of  the  instru¬ 
ment,  to  work  or  operate  so  as  to  give  forth  music;  of 
music,  to  be  performed  ;  to  sound  ;  as,  the  organ  plays. 

Play,  my  friend,  and  charm  the  charmer  Granville. 

14.  To  act  on  or  as  on  the  stage  ;  to  perforin. 

A  lord  will  hear  you  play  to-night.  Shak. 

to  play  at.  a  To  engage  or  participate  in,  as  a  game. 

To  play  riMove,  she  knew,  .  .  . 

Is  sweeter  than  to  plav  on  any  pipe  Landor. 

b  To  dally  or  toy  with;  trifle  at.  Playing  at  Christianity.” 
J.  H.  Newman.  —  to  p.  fast  and  loose.  See  fast  and  loose. 

—  to  p.  into  a  person’s  hands,  or  into  the  hands  of  (a  person), 
to  act,  or  to  manage  matters,  to  his  advantage  or  benefit. 

—  to  p.  off,  to  play  without  seriousness  or  interest ;  hence, 
to  feign  ;  to  make  pretense ;  to  make  believe.  —  to  p.  on, 
Cricket,  to  play  the  ball  so  that  it  is  hit  by  the  bat  and  aft¬ 
erwards  hits  the  wicket  and  displaces  a  bail.  —  to  p.  on  or 
upon  a  word  or  words,  to  make  a  play  or  plays  upon  words  ; 
to  pun.  —  to  p.  out,  to  come  to  an  end  ;  to  become  ineffec¬ 
tive;  as,  such  methods  soon  play  out.  —  to  p.  to  the  gallery  or 
galleries,  to  act  with  a  view  to  the  applause  of  the  multitude. 


Pla'to-nl-za'tion  (pla/tO-n'r-za/- 
shun  ;  -nT-za'shun),  n.  A  con¬ 
dition  of  Platonic  love. 
Pla'to-niz'er  (pla'tb-nTz'Sr),  n. 
One  who  Platonizes 
Pla-tonne',  n.  [In  imitation  of 
F.  feminines  in  -onne ;  cf.  F. 
Platon  Plato.]  A  woman  Pla¬ 
tonic.  Obs. 

platrowe,  v.  [Cf.  p  1.  a  t,  a. ; 
hoof.]  A  flat  roof.  Obs. 

platt.  +  PLAT,  PLATE, 
platt  ( plftt),  n.  [See  plat  a  flat 
thing.]  Mining.  =  LODGE,  n.,  7. 
platte  +  plat. 
plat' ted.  pret.  !f  p.  p.  of  pi. at. 
plat'tde  (nlftt'S;  -?).  a.  [AF.  Cf. 
plxtv,  a.J  Her  Seme  of  plates, 
plat'ten.  Var.  of  platen. 

?’.at'ter-face/,  n.  A  broad,  flat 
ace.— plat'ter-faced'  (-fast' ),«. 
plat'ter-ful,  n.  See  -kul. 
plat'tin.  Var.  of  platen.  R. 
plat'ting  (plftt'lng  ;  plat'-),  n. 
[Cf.  plat  something  flat.]  A 
small  footbridge.  Dial.  Eng. 
platt'ner-ite  ( p  1  ft  t'n  ?  r-l  t),  n. 
[After  K.  F.  Plattner ,  German 
minernlogist.]  Min.  Native  lead 
dioxide,  Pb02,  usually  in  iron- 


black  masses  of  submetallio  lus¬ 
ter.  II.,  5. -5.5.  Sp.  gr.,  8.5. 
Platt'ner  proc  ess  [See  platt- 
nerite.]  Metal.  A  process  for 
extraction  of  gold  from  ores, 
etc.,  by  chlorination,  solution, 
and  precipitation, 
plat'ty  (plftt'T),  a.  [Cf.  plat 
a  plot  of  ground.]  Growing  un¬ 
evenly  ;  —  said  of  crops  ;  capri¬ 
cious.  Dial.  Eng. 
pla-tu'rcus  (p  1  d-t  Q'r  u  b),  a. 
[  olaty-  -f  Gr.  ovpa  tail.]  Zobl. 
Having  a  flat  tail.  [plattee.I 
plat'y  (plftt'T),  n.  Her.  =| 
plat'y-bas'ic  (plftt'T-bas'Tk),  a. 
Craniol.  Wide  at  the  base, 
plat'y-brachy-ce-phal'ic,  a. 
Craniol.  Being  Doth  platyce¬ 
phalic  and  bracnvcephalic.* 
Plat  y-ce-phal'i-dse  (-s  P-1  ft  l'T- 
de),  n.  pi.  [NL.  ;  platy-  4-  Gr. 
K((f)a\ri  head.]  Zobl.  A  family 
of  Bculpinlike  mail-cheeked 
fishes.  Plat  y-ceph'a-lus  (-95f'«- 
lns)  is  the  chief  genus.  See  flat- 
head,  n.,  2  b. 

plat'y-ceph'a-ly  (-sPf'd-lT),  n. 
\[platy-  +  Gr.  K*<})a\r]  head.] 


Craniol.  Flatness  of  the  crown 
of  the  head  due  to  synosteosis 
of  the  temporalwith  the  parietal 
bones.  Cf.  klinockpii aly  — 
plat'y-ce-phal'ic  (-sP-fftl'Tk),  a. 
Plat  y-cer-ci'nae  (-scr-sT'ne),  n. 
pi.  [NL.,  fr.  (Jr.  n\'XTVK€pKO<; 
flat-tailed.]  Zobl.  A  large  sub¬ 
family  of  parrakeets,  chiefly  of 
Australia,  New  Zealand, and  ad¬ 
jacent  islands.  The  type  genus 
is  Plat'y-cer'cua  (-sQr'kus),  in¬ 
cluding  the  rosella  and  others. 
—  plat  y-cer'cine  (-sin  ;  -sTn),  a. 
plat  yc-ne'mi-a  (p  1  ft  t'T  k-n  e'- 
mT-d),  11.  [NL.  ;  platy-  -f  Gr. 
kvyii-lij  leg.]  Anthrnpol.  Lateral 
flattening  of  the  tibia.— plat - 
yc-ne'mic  (-Tk).  a.—  plat'yc-ne'- 
mism(  plftt'Tk-ne'mTz’nO.plat'- 
yc-ne  my  (plftt'Tk-ne'mT),  n. 
plat  y-coe'li-an  (p  l  ft  t'T-s  e'l  T- 
rtn),  plat  y-coe'loua  (-1  u  e),  a. 
[platy-  -l-  Gr.  *01X09  hollow.] 
Zobl.  Opisthocoelous. 
plat  y-co'ri-a  (-ko'rT-a  ;  201),  n. 
[NL.  ;  platy-  +  Or.  Koprj  pupil.] 
Med.  Abnormal  dilatation  of  the 
pupil  of  the  eye. 


plat  y-dac'tyl,  plat  y-dac'tyle 

(plftt'T-dftk'tTl),  a.  [ platy -  -f- 
Gr.  So. KTVA09  finger,  toe.]  Zobl. 
Having  flat  digits;  —  said  esp.  of 
lizards  and  frogs  having  suck¬ 
erlike  adhesive  tips  to  the  toes, 
plat  y-dol  i-cho-ce-phal'ic,  a. 
Craniol.  Being  both  platyce¬ 
phalic  and  dolichocephalic/ 
plat  v-el'minth  (p  1  t'T-i?  ]'- 
mTntn),_Plat/y-el-min'thea  (-21- 
mTn'thez),  etc.  Vars.  of  plat- 
vhelminth,  etc. 
plat  y  glos 'aal  (-glBs'dl),  a. 
Zobl.  Having  a  flat  tongue, 
plat  y  mes  a  ti-ce-phal'ic.  a. 
Craniol.  Being  both  platyce¬ 
phalic  and  mesaticephalic. 
!a-tym'e-ter(pld-tTm'?-t?r),  n. 
platy-  -f  -meterJ]  Elec.  An  ap¬ 
paratus  for  measuring  the  capac¬ 
ity  of  condensers,  or  the  induc¬ 
tive  capacity  of  dielectrics. 
plat'y-o-dontL  a.  [ platy -  -f 
-odont.']  Zobl.  Broad-toothed, 
plat  y-op'ic  (plftt'T-bp'Tk  ;  -5'- 
pTk),  a.  [platy- 4-  Gr.  u*v//,  a)7T09, 
face.]  See  orbitonasal  index. 
—  plat'y-ope,  n. 


Colloq.  —  to  play  to  the  score,  in  games,  esp.  of  cards,  to 
shape  one’s  play  according  to  the  state  ol  the  score.  —  to 
p.  upon,  a  Also  to  p.  on.  To  make  use  of ;  to  practice  or 
work  upou  ;  impose  upon. 

Men  .  .  .  who  played  uponhiB  unsuspicious  integrity,  krowle- 
b  To  recur  to  or  dwell  upon  repeatedly  ;  to  harp  on.  Obs. 
—  to  p.  up  to,  to  play,  or  act,  as  support  to  ;  hence,  to  sup¬ 
port  ;  to  back  up.  Slang ,  orig.  Theatrical.  —  to  p.  with  edge. 
or  edged,  tools,  to  deal  with,  handle,  or  treat  carelessly  or 
trittingly,  dangerous  matters, 
play  (pla),  v.  t.  1.  To  boil.  Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 

2.  To  put  in  action  or  motion  ;  to  actuate  ;  opernte  ; 
work  ;  ply  ;  specif.  :  a  To  wield  or  ply  briskly,  vigor¬ 
ously,  or  freely ;  as,  to  play  a  weapon  or  implement,  b  To 
deal  with  ;  to  treat.  Obs.  c  To  discharge,  fire,  set  off,  or 
the  like,  with  more  or  less  repeated  or  continuous  effect, 
or  to  eject,  throw,  or  force  out  in  such  a  way ;  as,  to  play 
camion  upon  a  fort ;  to  play  off  fireworks;  to  play  a  hose; 
to  play  a  stream  of  water,  d  To  keep  in  action,  as  a 
hooked  fish,  as  to  produce  exhaustion  or  for  sport ;  to  give 
play  to.  e  To  make  to  play,  or  move,  act,  or  operate, 
briskly,  lightly,  and  irregularly  or  intermittently ;  to 
cause  to  ripple,  flutter,  vibrate,  change  rapidly,  etc. 

3.  To  do  ;  perform  ;  execute  ;  as,  to  play  tricks. 

[Nature]  wantoned  as  in  her  prime,  and  played  at  will 
Her  virgin  fancies.  Milton. 

4  To  amuse  or  divert  (one’s  self).  Obs. 

6.  To  engage  in,  or  occupy  one’s  self  with  (a  game,  con¬ 
test,  or  the  like) ;  as,  to  play  baseball ;  to  play  the  races. 

6.  To  treat,  practice,  or  deal  with  by  way  of  amusement, 
sportive  imitation  or  representation,  or  without  serious 
purpose  ;  to  trifle  with  ;  to  pretend  to  engage  in  ;  to  make 
believe  ;  to  pretend  ;  as,  to  play  school  keeping. 

7-  To  contend  against  in  a  game  ;  also,  to  use  as  a  contest¬ 
ant  in  a  game  ;  as,  the  winners  played  several  pitchers. 

8  To  risk  at  play  ;  to  wager  in  a  game  ;  to  stake  ;  also,  to 
contend  in  a  game  for,  or  to  win  by  such  action.  Rare. 

9.  To  perform  some  action  with  as  an  item  in  the  conduct 
of  a  game  ;  as  :  Chess,  Checkers ,  etc.,  to  move  (a  man) ; 
Card  Playing,  to  throw  (a  card)  from  one’s  hand  on  the 
table  in  one’s  turn  ;  in  some  ball  games,  to  send  (the  ball) 
in  some  direction  or  to  some  place. 

10.  To  effect,  do,  drive,  etc.,  by  or  as  by  playing  ;  as,  to 
play  away  one’s  time  ;  to  play  an  audience  out  of  a  hall. 

11.  To  use  as  if  in  playing  a  game  ;  to  put  in  action  as  a 
contestant,  esp.  for  one’s  own  ends  or  benefit. 

The  sectional  interests  of  North  and  South  were  played  off 
against  one  another  in  this  scramble  for  spoils.  A.  T ■  Hadley. 

12.  To  carry  on,  or  take  part  in,  by  way  of  contest  with 
weapons,  as  by  fencing  or  justing.  Obs. 

13.  To  perform  or  execute  (music  or  a  piece  of  music),  as 
on  an  instrument  or  instruments  ;  as,  to  play  a  waltz. 

14.  To  perform  music  upon  ;  to  cause  to  sound  or  give 
forth  music  ;  as,  to  play  the  flute  or  the  organ. 

15.  To  act  or  perform  (a  play) ;  to  represent  in  mimic  ac¬ 
tion  ;  as,  to  play  a  comedy ;  also,  to  act  in  the  character 
or  part  of  ;  to  represent  by  acting  ;  to  represent  or  act  in  or 
as  in  a  play  ;  as,  to  play  King  Lear ;  to  play  the  woman. 

Thou  canst  play  the  rational  if  thou  wilt.  Scott. 

16.  Theat.  To  act  or  perform  in  ;  as,  to  play  the  leading 
dramatic  houses  ;  to  play  a  circuit  of  vaudeville  houses, 
to  play  booty,  to  play  so  as  to  victimize  or  mislead  one’s  op¬ 
ponent  ;  lienee,  to  act  falsely.  Obs.  or  Archaic.  —  to  p.  (at) 
chuck  farthing  with,  to  risk,  put  in  jeopardy,  or  endanger 
carelessly  or  needlessly.  —  to  p.  crimp,  to  play  or  compete 
falsely  by  letting  another  win,  to  share  the  winnings.  Obs. 
Slang.  —  to  p.  false,  to  deceive  or  betray.  —  top.  first,  or  sec¬ 
ond,  fiddle,  to  take  a  leading,  or  a  subordinate,  part  or  po¬ 
sition.  —  to  p.  gooseberry,  to  p.  old  gooseberry.  See  under 
gooseberry,  —  to  p.hob,  to  play  tbe  part  of  a  mischievous 
spirit;  to  work  mischief. —  to  p.  off.  a  To  finish  drinking 
(liquor) ;  to  toss  off.  Obs.  b  To  put  in  exercise  ;  do  ;  per¬ 
form  ;  practice ;  as,  to  play  off'  tricks,  c  To  make  a  spec¬ 
tacle  or  butt  of.  d  To  pass  or  palm  off.  e  To  display  by 
imitating ;  to  imitate.  Obs.  or  R.  —  to  p.  on,  or  with,  both 
hands,  to  deal  falsely.  Obs.  —  to  p.  one’s  cards,  to  manage 
one’s  means  or  opportunities ;  to  contrive.  —  to  p.  out,  lit., 
to  perform  to  the  end  ;  fig.,  to  bring  to  an  end  ;  to  finish  ; 
to  render  obsolete  or  worn  out.  —  to  p.  pitch  and  toss.  See 
under  5th  pitch.  —  to  p.  possum.  See  under  possum.  —  to  p. 
rex.  Obs.  a  To  play  pranks  (see  rex,  n.  =  rears),  b  Also 
to  p.  the  rex.  To  play  the  master  ;  to  domineer  ;  —  appar¬ 
ently  associated  with  rexx  king. —  to  p.  the  devil  0?  deuce 
with,  to  molest ;  to  throw  into  great  disorder  ;  to  ruin.— 
to  p.  the  fool,  to  act  the  buffoon  ;  to  act  foolishly.  “  I  have 
played,  the  fool."  1  Sam.  xxvi.  21. —  to  p.  the  game,  to  play 
according  to  rule  ;  hence,  to  play  fair  ;  to  act  honorably. 
Colloq.  —  to  p.  the  jack,  to  play  the  knave.  Obs.  —  to  p.  the 
mischief,  to  play  the  devil ;  —  a  euphemism.  Colloq.  —  to  p. 
truant,  to  stray  away  ;  to  idle  ;  to  loiter  ;  esp.,  to  stay  away 
from  school  without  permission  ;  to  play  hooky. 

play,  n.  [AS.  plega.  See  play,  v.  ?.]  1.  Brisk  and  vigor¬ 
ous  physical  action  or  exercise,  as  in  fencing  or  swimming. 
Obs.,  or  merged  in  following  senses. 

2.  Brisk  handling,  using,  or  plying;  as,  sword  play. 

3.  Brisk,  quick,  or  nimble  motion,  or  change,  alternation, 
or  intermittence,  of  movement,  action,  or  effect  ;  as,  a 
play  (prismatic  variation)  of  colors  ;  a  play  of  light. 

4.  Action  ;  activity  ;  working  ;  operation  ;  movement,  lit. 
or  fig.,  esp.  of  mental  phenomena  ;  as ,play  of  wit  or  fancy ; 
to  be  in  full  play ;  to  come  into,  or  in,  play. 


plat'y-pod.  a.  [  platy-  4  -pod.'] 
Zobl.  Broad-footed. 
Pla-typ'o-da  (pld-tTp'G-dd),  n. 
pi.  [NL.]  Zobl.  The  chief  divi¬ 
sion  of  monotocardian  proso- 
branchiate  gastropods,  having 
the  foot  adapted  for  creeping  ; 
—  opposed  to  Ifeteropoda. 
plat'y-pu8(plttt'Y-pfis),  n.  ( NL.; 
platy-  -4-  Gr.  7TOV9  foot.]  The 
duckbill. 

Plat  y-rhi'na  (-rT'nd).  Plat  y- 
rhi'ni  (-11!),  Piat'yr-rhi'ni. 
Syns.  of  Platvrrinna,  etc. 
plat'y-rhine,  platy-rhin'i-an, 
etc.  Vars.  of  platy r him n  f.,  etc. 
plat'yr-rhin'ic  (-rYn'Tk),  a.  = 
PLATYRRHINIAN. 
plat'y-ster'nal,  a.  [platy-  -f 
sternal.  1  Zobl.  Ratite. 
pi  a-ty  s  '  to- m  ou  s  (pld-tTs't  8- 
mws),  a.  [Gr.  7rXaTu<rrouo9- 
See  PLATY-;  -stome.]  Zobl. 
Broad-mouthed,  [plaud.  Obs.  I 
pl&ud,  v.  t.  [L.  plaudere.]  Ap-| 
plaud,  n.  Praise  :  applause.  Ohs. 
plau-da'tion  (pl6-da'shwn),  n. 
Plaudit. 

pl&u'dl-at,  n.  Plaudit.  Obs. 


plau'dit,  v.  t.  tf  i.  Applaud.  R. 
plau'di-te  (plfl'dY-te),  n.  [See 
pla r  1 » it,  w.]  Obs.  1.  An  appeal 
for  applause;  —  from  thecustom 
of  ancient  Roman  actors  of  re¬ 
questing  applause  by  this  word. 
2.  A  plaudit 

plau'di-tor,  n.  Applauder.  R- 
plaunche,  etc.  planch,  etc. 
plaunflet,  w.  Pamphlet.  Obs. 
plaunke.  f  plank. 
plaunt.  plant. 
plaunteine.  +  plantain. 
plauntoun,  n.  [Cf.  OF.  planton 
young  plant.]  A  voting  plant. 
Obs.  [pin  use.  Obs.  I 

plause.  11.  [L.  pi  an  sits.]  Ap-| 
plau'sl  hi.  Plausible.  Ref-  Sp- 
plau'si-tle-ness,  n.  See  -N ess. 
plau'si-bly,  adr.  of  plausible. 
plau'siv.  Plausive.  Ref.  Sp- 
plaus'tral  (plds'tr/Il),  a.  [L. 
plaustrurn  wagon.]  Of  or  pert, 
to  a  wagon  or  cart.  Rare. 
plaus'tra-ry,  n.  [L.  plaustrc* 
rius.]  Wagoner.  Obs. 
plaven.  +  plevin. 
plaw  [dial.  plfl).  Obs.  or  dioL 
Eng.  var.  of  play. 
plawe.  +  pla  Y. 


ale,  senate,  c&re,  ?im,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofa ;  eve,  $vent,  find,  recent,  maker ;  Ice,  Ill ;  old,  6bey,  orb,  5dd,  s5ft,  connect ;  use,  unite,  urn,  up,  circus,  menu  •, 

II  Foreign  Word.  f  Obsolete  Variant  of.  4-  combined  with.  =  equals- 


PLAY 
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PLEASURE 


6.  Freedom,  room,  or  scope  for  motion  or  action  ;  liberty 
of  action  ;  space  for  motion,  as  of  a  part  of  a  machine 

The  joints  ure  let  exactly  into  one  another,  that  they  have  no 
play  between  them  J 

6  Exercise  or  action  intended  for  amusement  or  diver- 
sion  ;  amusement ;  diversion ;  sport ;  frolic. 

John  naturally  loved  rough  play.  Arbuthnot 

7.  a  Pleasure  ;  joy  ;  enjoyment ;  cause  or  source  of  pleasure 
or  delight.  Obs.  b  Dalliance  ;  disport,  as  by  way  of  sexual 
intercourse.  Obs.  or  R.  “  Amorous  play."  Milton. 

8.  t  un  ;  sport  ;  jest ;  as,  he  said  it  in  play,  not  in  earnest. 
9  Any  exercise  or  series  of  actions  intended  for  diver¬ 
sion  ;  a  particular  amusement ;  a  game  ;  a  sport 

10.  A  fair  or  wake.  Dial.  Eng .  Scot. 

11.  Abstinence  or  freedom  from  work  ;  state  of  not  work¬ 
ing  or  attending  school ;  also,  Obs.  or  Scot.  &  Dial.  Ena., 
a  holiday  ;  of  workmen,  a  day  of  idleness. 

12.  Act,  action,  or  way,  method,  or  manner  of  acting  or 
proceeding,  often  with  implication  of  trickiness  or  the  like  ; 
dealing  ;  conduct.  Obs. ,  except  in  fair  play  and  foul  plan. 

13.  The  conduct  or  carrying  on  of  a  game  ;  playing  ;  also, 
a  particular  act  or  point  in  play  ;  turn  to  play  ;  as,  rain 
interfered  with  play  ;  your  play  is  to  lead  trumps. 

14.  Gaming  ;  gambling  ;  as,  to  lose  a  fortune  in  play. 

15.  The  representation  or  exhibition  of  some  action  or 
story  on  the  6tage  ;  the  performance  of  a  comedy,  tragedy, 
or  other  dramatic  piece  ;  as,  he  attends  every  play. 

16.  A  dramatic  composition  ;  a  drama ;  also,  sometimes, 
a  pantomime. 

A  play  ought  to  be  a  just  image  of  human  nature.  Dryden. 

17.  Performance  on  an  instrument  of  music.  Obs.  or  R. 
Syn.  —  Play,  game,  sport,  diversion,  recreation.  Play, 
as  here  compared,  is  the  general  term  for  exercise,  whether 
physical  or  mental,  for  the  sake  of  amusement ;  a  game  is 
play  under  the  form  of  a  contest,  commonly  in  accordance 
with  fixed  rules  ;  sport  applies  esp.  to  outdoor  or  athletic 
games  or  pastimes  ;  diversion  suggests  whatever  pleasur¬ 
ably  distracts  the  mind  from  cares  or  business ;  recreation 
is  diversion  for  the  sake  of  refreshment  or  relaxation,  esp. 
after  fatigue.  See  amuse. 

in  play,  Sports ,  in  such  a  condition  or  position  as  to  be 
legitimately  played;  regarded  as  properly  in  the  game; 
not  dead  ;  —  said  esp.  of  the,  or  a,  ball.  —  out  of  p.  a  Out  of 
occupation  or  office;  inactive.  Obs.  b  Games.  Not  in 
play  ;  dead.  —  p.  of  words,  a  use  of  words  merely  without 
real  meaning;  use  of  words  for  rhetorical  effect  or  the 
like.  —  p.  upon  words,  the  use  of  a  word  or  words  in  a  double 
meaning  or  in  a  sense  different  from  that  in  which  it  has 
already  been  used,  or  the  use  of  words  similar  in  sound  but 
different  in  meaning,  as  to  give  a  fantastic  or  humorous 
effect  ;  paronomasia  ,  punning  ;  also,  an  instance  of  this  ;  a 
pun  ;  a  paronomasia.  —  to  hold  or  keep  in  p.,  to  keep  occupied 
or  employed  ;  to  keep  in  exercise  or  practice. 

I,  with  two  more  to  help  me. 

Will  hold  the  foe  in  play.  Macaulay 

II  pla'ya  (pla'ya),  n.  [Sp.]  A  beach  ;  strand;  shore;  in 
the  plains  and  deserts  of  Texas,  New  Mexico,  and  Arizona, 
abroad,  level  spot,  on  which  water  accumulates  after  rains, 
and  which  subsequently  becomes  dry  by  evaporation, 
play'bill'  (pla'bll'),  n.  A  printed  program  of  a  play,  with 
the  parts  assigned  to  the  several  actors, 
play'book'  (-b<56k'),  n.  One  or  more  dramatic  composi¬ 
tions  in  book  form  ;  a  book  of  the  play. 
play'day/  (-da'),  n.  1.  A  day  of  play  or  diversion  ;  a  holiday. 

2.  Among  workmen,  a  day  of  enforced  idleness  through 
lack  of  work.  Obs.,  Scot.,  or  Dial.  Eng. 
played  (plad),  pret.  v.  p.  of  PLAY. —played  out,  per¬ 
formed  to  the  end  ;  finished  ;  also,  exhausted  ;  used  up. 
play'er  (pla'er),  n.  [AS.  plegere.']  One  that  plays  ;  specif . : 
a  One  who  amuses  himself ;  one  who  occupies  himself,  or 
works,  without  serious  aims  or  for  diversion  ;  an  idler  ;  a 
trilier ;  as,  a  player  at  gardening.  Shak.  b  One  who  plays 
in.  or  makes  a  practice  of  playing,  some  (usually  specified) 
game.  c  A  gamester ;  a  gambler,  d  Cricket ,  Golf.  etc. 
A  professional  (now  Rare)',  specif.,  any  of  the  eleven  pro¬ 
fessionals  chosen  to  represent  the  “  Players”  in  either  of 
the  two  annual  cricket  matches  against  the  “  Gentlemen,” 
in  England.  Eng.  e  A  performer  of  tricks  for  others’ 
Amusement,  as  an  acrobat  or  juggler.  Obs.  t  One  who 
makes  a  profession  of  acting  in  stage  plays ;  an  actor. 

All  the  world  ’s  a  6tage, 

And  all  the  men  and  women  merely  players  Shak 
&  One  who  plays  on  an  instrument  of  music,  li  A  me¬ 
chanical  device  for  automatically  playing  a  musical  instru¬ 
ment  ;  esp.,  a  piano  player,  i  A  pendant  to  a  horse's  bit. 
Obs.  J  Billiards ,  Croquet ,  etc.  The  ball  to  be  played  next. 

?  In  three-handed  card  games,  as  skat,  the  person  who 
blays  against  the  other  two. 

pliiy'fel  low  i-fgPo),  n.  A  playmate.  Shak. 

piay'ful  (-fd61),  a.  Full  of  play  ;  sportive  ;  gamboling  ; 
frolicsome  ;  indulging  a  sportive  fancy  ;  humorous  ;  merry  ; 
jocular  ;  as,  a  playful  child  ;  a  playful  writer.  —  play'ful- 
ly,  adv.  —  play 'ful- ness,  n. 

play'£0'er  (-go'er),  n.  One  who  frequents  playhouses, 
play'go'ing,  a.  Frequenting  playhouses  .  as,  the  play¬ 
going  public.  —  n.  The  practice  or  habit  of  going  to  plays, 
playground'  (-ground'),  n.  A  piece  of  ground  used  for 
recreation  ;  as,  the  playground  of  a  school, 
play'house'  (-hous'),  n.  [AS.  pleghus.}  1.  A  building 
used  for  dramatic  exhibitions  ;  a  theater.  Shak. 

2.  A  house  for  children  to  play  in  ;  a  toyhouse. 
play'ing,  p.  pr.  ti*  vb.  n.  of  play.  —  play'ing;  ly,  adv. 
playing  c»rd,  a  card  used  in  playing  games  ;  specif.,  any  of 
the  cards,  used  in  playing  various  games,  composing  a 
pack  divided  into  four  suits  (hearts,  diamonds,  clubs,  and 
spades).  The  full,  or  whist,  pack  contains  52  cards, 
play 'mate'  (-mat'),  n.  A  companion  in  play  ;  playfellow, 
play'thing'  (-thing').  ti.  A  thing  to  play  with  ;  a  toy  ;  any¬ 
thing,  as  a  person,  animal,  or  thing,  that  serves  to  amuse. 


play'time'  (pla'tim'),  n.  1.  Time  for  play  or  diversion. 

2.  Time  for  a  stage  performance. 

play'wright'  (-rit'),  n.  A  maker  or  writer  of  plays;  a 
dramatist.  —  play'wright  lng,  play'wright  ry  (-iT),  ». 
pla'za  (pla'za  ;  Sp.  pla'tha;  268,  277),  n.  [Sp.  See  place.] 
a  A  public  square  in  a  city  or  town  ;  a  market  place  ;  an 
open  square,  b  A  fortified  place  or  town, 
plea  (pie),  n.  [ME.  plee,  plai,  plait ,  fr.  OF.  plait,  plaid , 
plet,  LL.  placitum  judgment,  assembly,  court,  fr.  L.  placi- 
tum  that  which  is  pleasing,  an  opinion,  sentiment,  orig.  p. 
p.  neut.  of  placere to  please.  See  please;  cf.  placit,  plead.] 

1.  Law.  An  action  or  cause  in  court ;  a  lawsuit ;  the  pres¬ 
entation  of  a  cause  to  the  court ;  as,  to  hold  pleas.  Chiejly 
Hist,  or  Scot.  See  common  pleas  a,  pleas  op  the  crown. 

2.  Law.  An  allegation  made  by  a  party  in  support  of  his 
cause;  a  pleading;  specif.:  a  An  allegation  of  fact,  as 
distinguished  from  a  demurrer,  b  In  common-law  prac¬ 
tice,  a  defendant’s  answer  to  the  plaintiff’s  declaration 
and  demand,  or,  in  criminal  practice,  the  accused  person’s 
answer  to  the  charge  or  indictment  against  him.  Under 
modern  statutory  pleading  in  civil  cases  this  is  now  tech¬ 
nically  called  the  statement  of  defense,  or  the  defense,  in 
Great  Britain,  and,  generally,  in  the  United  States  the  aTt- 
swer.  c  In  equity  practice,  a  special  answer  (called  a  spe¬ 
cial  plea)  showing,  or  relying  upon,  one  or  more  things  as  a 
cause  why  the  suit  should  be  either  dismissed,  delayed,  or 
barred,  but  not  putting  in  issue  the  merits  of  the  action. 

3.  Strife  ;  contention  ;  controversy  ;  quarrel.  Obs.  or  Scot. 

4  That  which  is  alleged  or  pleaded,  in  defense,  excuse,  or 
justification  ;  a  pleading  ;  an  excuse  ;  apology  ;  argument ; 
pretext.  “  Necessity,  the  tyrant’s  plead'  Milton. 

5.  That  which  is  demanded  by  pleading  ;  a  claim.  Obs. 

Though  justice  be  thy  plea,  consider  this.  Shak. 

6.  A  proposal ;  offer.  Obs. 

7 .  A  prayer  or  entreaty;  as,  he  made  a  plea  for  lower  taxes. 
Syn.  —  See  pretense. 

pleas  of  the  crown,  or  placita  coronae,  Eng.  Law,  orig.  [often 
caps.],  in  English  and  Scots  law,  those  pleas  or  actions  of 
which  the  crown  claimed  exclusive  jurisdiction  as  affect¬ 
ing  the  king’s  peace  (which  see) ;  hence,  later,  all  criminal 
actions  or  proceedings;  or,  in  Scots  law,  the  actions  of 
murder,  rape,  robbery,  and  willful  fire  raising, 
pleach  ( plech),  v.  t.  ;  pleached  (plecht) ;  pleach'ing.  [ME. 
plechen,  orig.  uncert.;  peril,  through  OF.  fr.  a  derivative 
of  L.  pled  ere  to  plait.]  To  unite  by  interweaving,  as 
branches  of  trees ;  to  plash  ;  interlace  ;  plait,  as  hair  ;  to 
make,  form,  dress,  or  renew,  as  a  hedge,  by  interweaving, 
pleached  (plecht  or,  esp.  ill  verse,  plech'gd),  pret.  &  p.  p. 
of  pleach.  Specif.  :  p.  a.  1.  Intertwined  ;  interlaced. 

2.  Formed  by  pleaching  of  branches;  fenced  or  covered 
over  by  intertwined  boughs.  “  The  pleached  bower.”  Shak. 
plead  (pled),  v.  t.  ;  pret.  &•  p.  p.  plead'ed  (-8d),  Colloq. 
plead  (pl8d)  or  pled  ;  p.  pr.  <t*  vb.  n.  plead'ing  (pled'Tng). 
[ME.  pleden ,  plaiden ,  OF.  plaidier,  F.  plaider,  fr.  LL. 
placitare,  fr.  placitum.  See  plea.]  1.  To  institute  or 
prosecute  an  action  in  court  ;  to  go  to  law  ;  to  litigate  ; 
hence,  to  contend  in  debate  or  argument ;  to  wrangle.  Obs. 

2.  Law.  To  make  a  plea,  or  conduct  pleadings,  in  a  cause 
or  proceeding  in  a  court ;  to  present  an  answer  or  pleading 
in  defense  or  prosecution  of  an  action.  See  plea,  n.,  2. 

3.  To  argue  for  a  claim  or  against  the  claim  of  another  ;  to 
urge  reasons  for  or  against  a  thing  ;  to  attempt  to  persuade 
one  by  argument  or  supplication  ;  to  entreat  or  appeal  ear¬ 
nestly;  supplicate;  beg;  implore;  as,  to  plead  with  a  judge. 

*0  that  one  might  /dead  for  a  man  with  God,  as  a  man  jtleadeth 
for  his  neighbor  !  Jobxv i.  21 

plead  (pled),  v.  t.  1.  Law.  To  bring  an  action  against  ; 
also,  to  urge  or  make  a  plea  of  (the  law)  in  court.  Obs. 

2  To  discuss,  defend,  and  attempt  to  maintain  by  argu¬ 
ments  or  reasons  presented  to  a  tribunal  or  person  having 
authority  to  determine  ;  to  argue  at  the  bar  ;  as,  to  plead 
a  cause  before  a  court  or  jury. 

3.  To  allege  or  cite  in,  or  by  way  of,  a  legal  plea  or  defense  ; 
to  answer  to  a  declaration,  charge,  or  indictment ;  as,  to 
plead  usury ;  to  /dead  not  guilty. 

4.  To  allege  or  adduce  in  support  or  vindication  ;  to  offer  as 
a  plea,  as  in  defense,  apology,  or  excuse;  as,  the  law  of  na¬ 
tions  may  b e  pleaded  in  favor  of  the  rights  of  ambassadors. 

I  will  neither  plead  my  age  nor  sickness,  in  excuse  Dryden 
plead'a-ble  (pled'd-b’l),  a.  [Cf.  OF.  plaidable .]  That 
may  be  pleaded  ;  capable  of  being  lawfully  maintained,  or 
of  being  alleged  in  defense,  excuse,  or  vindication, 
plead'er  (-er),  n  [OF.  plaideor,  F.  plaideur.']  1.  Law. 
One  who  conducts  legal  pleas,  esp.  in  court ;  an  advocate. 
2.  One  who  pleads  ;  an  advocate  ;  entreater  ;  intercessor, 
plead'ing-  vb.  n.  1.  Law.  a  Litigation.  Obs.  b  The 
acting  as  an  advocate  or  pleader  in  a  cause  ;  also,  the  sci¬ 
ence  or  art  of  drawing  pleas  or  of  conducting  causes  as  an 
advocate,  or  the  body  of  rules  governing  this  art.  c  pi. 
The  successive  statements,  now  usually  written,  by  which 
the  plaintiff  sets  forth  his  cause  and  claim,  and  the  defend¬ 
ant  his  defense  ;  the  formal  allegations  and  counter  alle¬ 
gations  made  by  plaintiff  and  defendant,  or  by  prosecutor 
and  accused,  in  an  action  or  proceeding  until  issue  is  joined. 
2.  Advocacy  ;  intercession  ;  entreaty  ;  supplication, 
pleas'ance  (plgz'ans),  n.  [F.  plaisance.  See  please.] 

1.  Pleasure:  joy;  gayety  ;  delight.  Archaic  or  Poetic. 
Shak.  “Full  great  / desance Chaucer. 

2.  Hence:  Obs.  or  Poetic,  a  A  pleasing,  or  disposition  to 
please  :  pleasing  behavior  ;  courtesy  b  A  pleasing  or  play¬ 
ful  act ;  a  pleasantry,  c  That  which  pleases  one  ;  pleasure  ; 
will,  d  Pleasantness,  e  A  source  of  pleasure;  a  delight. 

3.  A  pleasure  ground,  esp.  one  attached  to  a  mansion,  as 
a  secluded  part  of  a  garden  or,  more  often,  a  separate  in¬ 
closure  with  shady  walks,  fountains,  flower  gardens,  etc. 

The  pleasances  of  old  Elizabethan  houses.  Ruskin. 


pl&y.  +  plea 

play'a-ble  (pla'd-b’l),  a.  Capa- 
T>'e  of.  or  suitable  for,  being 
pinved  or  played  on.  —  play/a- 
bil'i  ty  (-bTl'T-tl),  n 
p. ay  boy.  1.  Boy  actor  in  plays 
/•.  Spoil  fire  Jack  of  trumps, 
play  club.  Qo(f.  A  driver, 
play  'craft' ,  n.  See  -craft. 
playd.  Played.  Ret'.  Sp. 
play  debt.  A  gambling  debt, 
playe.  r.  t.  fOr  .  plei<  r,  L.  pit- 
care.}  To  ply  ;  to  fold.  Obs. 
play'er-ess,  n.  An  actress, 
play'er  ly.  a.  Plnverlike.  Obs. 
play'feer. play 'fair',  play 'fere  . 
u  l play  +  fere  companion.] 
Playfellow  ;  companion  Obs. 


play 'game,  n.  An  amusement  ; 
a  piece  of  sport.  Obs. 
play'ing  ly,  a</r.  of  playing,  p. 
pr. 

play'less,  a  See  -less. 
play'let.  n.  See  -let. 
play'lome',  n.  [play,  n.  -I-  lome, 
vnr.  of  loom.)  Plaything  Obs. 
play'ly,  a.  Of  the  nature  of,  or 
resembling,  play.  Obs.  Jr  A*, 
play'mak  er  (-mak'Sr),  n.  A 
playwright 

play'man,  //..  A  gamester  Rare. 

rlay'mare/.  m.  =  hobbyhorse, 
(the  figure).  Scot. 
play'mon  ger  (-mOlpgPr).  n.  A 
dealer  in  (writer  of)  plays, 
playne.  f  plain*,  plane. 


playnesse.  +  plainness. 

play'ock(  plft'tfk).n.  |  Prob.dim. 
of  play,  n.)  Plaything.  Scot. 
play'pheer  .  playfeer. 
play  pipe.  A  pipe  for  playing  a 
stream  of  water,  as  on  a  fire, 
play  right.  Exclusive  right  to 
represent  on  the  stagea  dramatic 
composition  Eng. 
playse.  f  plaice,  please. 
play'some  (-s?7m),  a  Playful; 
wanton  ;  sportive  —  play'some- 
ly.  adv.  —  play 'some  ness.  n. 
play'stead  (pla'stfd),  n.  A 
playground  Obs.  or  Local. 
play'itow  ,  n.  [AS.  /degstow.) 
A  playground.  Obs. 
playte  +  PLAIT ;  plat,  a  boat ; 


plate;  plead,  v.  [Actress  /?.| 

play 'worn  an  (-wdhmMn),  »i.l 
play'work  ,  h  1.  Work  that  is 
Tike  play  ;  easy  or  trifling  work. 
2.  Work  at  stage  performances. 
||  pla-zue'la  (p  1  ii-t  h  w  ff'la  ; 
-swa'lii  ;  2US),  n.  (Sp.)  A  small 
public  square,  or  pla/a. 

P.  L.  B.  Abhr.  Poor  Law  Board. 
P.  L.  C-  Abbr.  Poor  Law  Com¬ 
missioner,  or  Commissioners, 
pie.  +PLEA. 

plea  (pie  ),r  t.tfi.  Plead.  Scot. 
Jr  Dial  Eng. 
pleace.  +  please. 
pleach,  n.  Act  or  result  of 
pleaching  ;  interlacing.  [Em/.  | 
pleach'er,  n.  A  plnshor.  Rial. I 


pleas'ant  (pl§z'5nt),  a.  [F.  plaisant ,  prop.,  p.  pr.  See 
please.]  1.  That  gives  pleasure;  pleasing;  now,  more 
ViWlieli>r’  ?rate*ul ;  agreeable  ;  as,  pleasant  weather. 

Behold,  how  good  and  how  pleasant  it  is  for  brethren  to  dwell 
together  m  unity  !  j.,  clxxiii.  1. 

z  waving,  or  characterized  by,  pleasing  manners,  behavior, 
or  appearance  ;  agreeable;  as,  &  pleasant  fellow. 

3.  Humorous  ;  gay  ;  sprightly;  merry;  sportive.  Obs. 

4.  Merrily  drunk  or  tipsy;  intoxicated.  Rare. 

5.  Laughable  ;  amusing ;  diverting.  Obs. 

—  Pleasant,  pleasing,  agreeable.  Pleasant  sug¬ 
gests  rather  a  quality  of  the  object  to  which  it  is  applied, 
pleasing,  the  effect  of  the  object  upon  us  ;  as,  a  pleasant 
day,  a  pleasing  prospect;  cf.  a  pleasant  face,  a  pleasing 
race.  But  the  two  words  are  often  indistinguishable, 
inat  is  agreeable  which  is  in  harmony  with  one’s  tastes 
or  likings ;  as,  an  agreeable  (cf.  a  pleasant)  taste,  odor ;  **  if 

1  was  obliged  to  define  politeness,  I  should  call  it  the  art 
of  making  one’s  self  agreeable  ”  [Smollett). 

pleas'ant-ry  (  -rT),  n.  ;  pi.  -ries  (-rlz).  [F.  plaisanterie."] 

1.  An  agreeable  playfulness  in  conversation  ;  facetious- 
ne®®  ;  jocularity  ;  fun  ;  good  humored  banter  or  raillery. 

I  he  keen  observation  and  ironical  j/leasantry  of  a  finished  man 
o  t!Je  "orld’  Macaulay. 

A  humorous  act  or  speech  ;  a  joke ;  jest. 

The  grave  abound  in  pleasantries,  the  dull  in  repartees  and 
points  ol  wit.  K  Addison 

J.  Pleasantness  ;  pleasure.  Obs. 
please  (plez),  v.  i. ;  pleased  (plezd) ;  pleas'ing  (plez'- 
i^g)-  [ME  plesen ,  OF.  plaisir,  fr.  L.  placere,  akin  to 
placare  to  reconcile.  Cf.  complacent,  placable,  placid, 
plea,  plead,  pleasure.]  1.  To  afford  or  give  pleasure, 
delight,  or  agreeable  satisfaction  ;  to  be  agreeable. 

What  pleasing  seemed,  for  her  now  ]deases  more  Milton. 

2  To  have  the  pleasure,  will,  desire,  kindness,  or  humor  ; 
to  be  pleased;  to  be  willing,  as  a  matter  of  affording  pleasure 
or  showing  favor  ;  like  ;  vouchsafe  ;  think  proper  ;  choose. 

Heavenly  stranger,  please  to  taste 
These  bounties.  Milton. 

This  idiom,  which  arose  about  1500,  is  exactly  equiva¬ 
lent  to  the  then  already  existing  passive /o  be  pleased,  and 
apparently  was  substituted  for  the  impersonal  use  with 
dative  object  (as  he  pleases  for  it  pleases  him,  still  used,  or 
him  pleases).  The  verb  like  (see  7th  like)  underwent  the 
same  change  about  14 JO,  but  necessarily,  because  an  equiv¬ 
alent  passive  did  not  exist.  The  imperative  or  optative 
please,  apparently  originally  short  for  the  impersonal 
please  you,  may  or  let  it  please  you,  is  now  usually  taken 
a9  short  for  may  it  /dease  you,  if  il  please  you,  if  you  please , 
or,  before  an  infinitive,  as  equivalent  to  be  pleased. 
if,  or  ( Obs.),  an  nr  and,  you  please,  if  it  is  your  pleasure,  will, 
desire,  or  humor  ;  if  you  like  ;  —  used  by  way  of  courtesy, 
politeness,  or  emphasis;  as,  answer,  if  you  please  ;  pass  me 
the  salt,  if  you  please ;  he  was,  if  you  please,  a  rascal, 
please,  v.  t.  1.  To  give  pleasure  to  ;  make  glad  ;  gratify, — 
orig.  an  intransitive  use  with  dative  object;  as,  to  please 
one’s  self,  to  gratify  one’s  self ;  Colloq.,  to  do  as  one  likes. 

I  pray  to  God  that  it  may  jdesen  you  Chaucer 

2.  To  be  the  will  or  pleasure  of;  —  used  impersonally. 

“It pleased  the  Father.”  Col.  i.  19. 

To-morrow,  may  it  please  you.  Shak. 

3.  To  placate;  appease;  satisfy;  specif.,  to  satisfy  by 
sexual  intercourse.  Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 

4.  To  have  or  take  pleasure  in  ;  to  like.  Obs.  Scot. 

to  be  pleased,  to  have  or  take  pleasure  ;  to  have  the  desire, 
humor,  or  will  ;  choose  ;  as,  to  be  pi  eased  with  a  present ; 
he  was  /)lensed  to  send  for  me. 
pleased  (plezd),  p.  a.  Affected  with  or  manifesting  pleas¬ 
ure  ;  gratified  ;  contented.  —  pleas'ed-ly  (plez'6d-ll), 
adv.  —  pleas'ed  ness.  n. 

pleas'ing  (plez'Tng),  vb.  n.  1.  Act  of  one  that  pleases, 
or  fact  of  being  pleased  ;  as:  a  Giving  of  pleasure,  b  Pli¬ 
cation  ;  appeasing  ;  blandishment.  Obs. 

2.  a  Pleasure;  desire  ;  will.  Obs.  b  Pleasingness.  Obs. 
pleas'ing,  />.  a.  Giving  pleasure  ;  agreeable  ;  as,  pleasing 
manners  —  pleas'ing  ly.  odr.  —  pleas'ing  ness,  n. 

Syn.  —  Gratifying,  delightful,  agreeable.  See  pleasant. 
pleas'ur-a-ble  (plezh'ur-d-b’l),  g.  1.  Capable  of  aff  ording 
pleasure  or  satisfaction  ;  pleasant;  gratifying. 

2.  Pleasure-seeking ;  pleasure-loving.  Obs. 


—  pleas'ur-a-ble-ness,  7?.  — pleas'ur-a  bly,  adv. 
pleas'ure  (plfizh'ur),  n.  [ME.  plesure,  plesier,  F.  plaisir , 
orig.  an  infinitive.  See  please.]  1.  State  of  gratification 
of  the  senses  or  mind;  agreeable  sensation  or  emotion  ;  the 
excitement,  relish,  or  happiness  produced  by  expectation 
or  enjoyment  of  something  good,  delightful,  or  satisfying; 
delight ;  enjoyment ;  joy  ;  —  opposed  to  pain,  sorrow,  etc. 

Pleasure  is  a  change  of  feeling  in  a  sentient  being  which  he 
likes  ./  Martineau. 

2.  Sensuous  gratification  for  its  own  sake  ;  amusement ; 


sport ;  diversion  ;  6elf-indulgence  ;  frivolous  or  dissipating 
enjoyment;  hence,  sensual  gratification; — opposed  to  labor, 
service,  duty,  self-denial,  etc.  “  Carnal  pleasured1  Milton. 
He  that  loveth  pleasure  shall  be  a  poor  man  Prov.  xxi  17. 

3.  What  the  will  dictates  or  prefers  as  gratifying  or  satis¬ 
fying  ;  hence,  will ;  choice  ;  wish  ;  purpose  ;  —  with  a  pos¬ 
sessive.  “  He  will  do  his^/eYm/reon  Babylon.”  Is.  xlviii.14. 

1' se  your  pleasure  ;  if  your  love  do  not  persuade  you  to  come, 
let  not  my  letter.  Shak. 

4.  That  which  pleases  or  delights  ;  a  cause,  source,  or  ob¬ 
ject  of  pleasure  ,  a  delight;  joy;  gratification.  Shak. 

Festus,  willing  to  do  the  Jews  a  pleasure.  Acts  xxv.  9. 

5.  A  pleasure  ground;  a  pleasance.  Obs. 

6.  Pleasure-giving  quality  ;  pleasantness.  Rare. 

Syn.  —  Gratification,  satisfaction,  comfort,  solace,  happi¬ 
ness,  cheerfulness  ;  exaltation,  transport,  felicity,  ecstasy, 
rapture,  bliss  ;  gayety,  mirth,  merriment,  jollity,  hilarity. 
—  Pleasure,  delight,  delectation,  gladness,  joy,  enjoy¬ 
ment.  Pleasure  (opposed  to  pain)  is  the  general  term  for 
the  feeling  of  satisfaction  or  gratification  ;  delight  (which 
may  be  relatively  transient)  implies  a  high  degree  of  pleas- 
ure  or  lively  satisfaction  ;  delectation  is  now  chiefly  hu- 


plead  (pled),  n  [From  plead, 

v  J  1.  A  plea  ;  a  suit  at  law  ; 
dispute  ;  claim.  Obs.  or  Scot. 

2.  Pleading  ;  debate.  Obs. 
plead'a-ble-ness,  n.  See  -ness. 
plead'ing,  p.pr. Srvb.n.of  plea  d. 
—  plead'ing-ly,  adv  —  plead'- 
ing-ness.  n. 

plean  ( dial,  plen)  Obs.  or  dial. 
Eng.  var.  of  PLAIN, 
pleas'a-ble  ( plez'r>-b’l),  a.  See 
-able.  —  pleas'a-ble-ness,  n. 
pleas'an-cy,  n.  Pleasantry  ; 
pleasantness  Obs. 
pleas'ant,  n.  [F  / ilaisant .]  A 
jester  ;  a  buffoon.  Obs. 
pleas'ant.  adv.  Pleasantly.  Obs. 
pleas'ant.  r.  t.  [From  "plf.a*- 


ant,  a.]  Obs.  1  To  indulge 
2.  To  spend  in  pleasure, 
pleas'ant,  r.  ?.  [  F.  /dmsanter  ] 
To  make  pleasantrv  ;  jest, 
pleas'ant-ish.  a  See  -isir. 
pleas'ant-ly,  adv  of  pleasant. 
pleas'ant-ness,  n.  See  -ness. 
pleas'ant-Bome  <  plP zMnt-e?7m), 
a  Somewhat  pleasant.  Rare. 
pleas'er  (plez'en,  n  One  who 
pleases  or  gratifies 
please'tlme',  <>■  A  timeserver.  I 

flea'ship,  n  (  jdca,  n.  +  -ship. J 
.itigation.  Rare. 
pleas  nr-a-bll'i-ty  (plPzh'flr-d- 
nll'T-tl),  n.  Pleasurable  qual¬ 
ity.  Rare. 

ple&surance.  n.  Pleasure.  06*. 


food.fo'bt:  out.  oil:  chair  :  go  ;  sinp,  iijk  ;  ffeen,  thin;  nature,  verdure  (250) ;  K  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  ach(144);  boN  :  yet;  zh  =  zin  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §5  in  Guide. 

Full  explanations  of  Abbreviations,  ^Igno,  etc..  Immediately  precede  the  locabulnry. 
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morous  in  its  connotation ;  as,  “  when  these  wild  ecstasies  I 
shall  be  matured  into  a  sober  pleasure"  (  Wordsworth) ; 
“She  played  with  ^rave  cabinets  as  a  cat  plays  with  a  ; 
mouse,  and  with  much  of  the  same  feline  delight  in  the  j 
mere  embarrassment  of  her  victims”  (./.  A\  Green) ;  her 
oddities  afforded  him  the  utmost  delectation.  Gladness 
suggests  esp.  such  happiness  as  shows  itself  (often  quietly) 
in  the  face  or  demeanor  ;  joy  is  deeper-rooted  than  delight , 
more  radiant  or  demonstrative  than  gladness  ;  enjoyment 
is  a  milder  term  than  joyx  and  denotes  the  pleasure  or 
satisfaction  which  is  felt  m  something;  as,  “They  .  .  . 
did  eat  their  meat  with  gladness"  ( Acts  ii.  46);  “the 
gladness  in  his  face”  (G.  Eliot) ;  “  Break  forth  into  joy" 
(Is.  lii. *  l>) ;  “  All  the  while  her  thought  was  trying  to  justify 
lier  delight  in  the  colors  by  merging  them  in  her  mystic 
religious  ioy  ”  (G.  Eliot);  “  All  its  aching  jo  us  are  now  no 
more,  and  all  its  dizzy  raptures  ”  (  Words  north) ;  “  the  con¬ 
tented  use  and  enjoyment  of  the  things  we  have”  ( Mary 
Wilkins).  See  happiness,  cheerfulness,  jocular. 
at  one’o  pleasure,  at  one’s  liking,  will,  or  discretion.  —  at 
p.  a  Pleased.  Oos.  b  At  will  or  discretion.  —  during  (one's) 
p.,  as  long  ;i  one  likes.  —  to  (one’s) p.,  to  one's  likillg.  Obs. 
pleas'ure  (plgzh'ur),  v.  t. ;  -ured  (-6rd);  -ur-ino  (-ur-Tng). 
To  give  or  afford  pleasure  to  ;  to  please  ;  gratify.  Shah. 
pleas'ure,  v.  i.  To  take  pleasure  ;  delight ;  Collog.,  to  seek 
pleasure  ;  take  a  holiday  or  outing  ;  as,  to  go  pleasuring. 
pleat  (plet),  n.  [ME.  pleten,  v.  See  plait,  n.  «£•  r.]  1.  A 
fold  (of  cloth,  etc.).  =  plait,  n.,  1. 

2.  A  braid  or  interlacing  of  strands.  =  plait,  ?i.,  2.  Ohs. 
pleat,  v.  t.  1.  To  fold  (cloth,  etc.).  =  plait,  v.  1. 

2.  To  braid  (hair,  etc.).  =  plait,  r.  2.  Ohs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 
plebe  (pleb),  n.  [F.  plebe ,  fr.  L.  plebs.)  1.  The  Roman 
plebs  ;  by  extension,  the  common  people  ;  the  mob.  Ohs. 
2-  [Cf.  plebeian.]  A  member  of  the  lowest  class  in  the 
military  academy  at  West  Point.  Cant,  V .  S. 
pie  be'ian  (ple-be'ydn  ;  -an),  a.  [L.  plebe  ius,  fr.  plebs , 
plehis ,  the  common  people  :  cf.  F.  plebeien.']  Of  or  per¬ 
taining  to  the  Roman  plebs  (which  see),  or  commons ; 
hence,  of  or  pertaining  to  the  common  people  ;  vulgar  ; 
common  ;  as,  plebeian  sports  ;  a  plebeian  throng.—  n.  One 
of  the  plebs  ;  a  member  of  the  commons  ;  a  plebeian  person, 
pie  be'ian  Ism  (-Tz'm), n.  [Cf.  F.  plSbiianisme.']  Quality  or 
state  of  being  plebeian  ;  vulgarity  of  conduct  or  manners. 

Thor  himself  encages  in  all  manner  of  rough  manual  work, 
scorns  no  business  tor  its  plebaanism.  Carlyle. 

ple-be'ian  ize  (-iz),  v.  t.  ;  ple-bk'ian-ized  (-Tzd)  ;  ple-be'- 
IAN-iz'ing  (-iz'Yng).  To  render  plebeian, common,  or  vulgar, 
pie  bis'ei-ta-ry  (ple-bYs'Y-tu-iY),  a.  Of,  pertaining  to,  or 
of  the  nature  of,  a  plebiscite. 

pleb'i  scite  (plSb'Y-sit),  n.  [F.  plebiscite ,  fr.  L.  plebisci- 

lum .]  1.  =  PLRBISCITUM,  1. 

2.  A  vote  or  decree  of  the  people  (usually  by  universal 
male  suffrage)  on  some  measure  submitted  to  them  by 
some  person  or  body  having  the  initiative,  as  where  the 
referendum  (which  see)  is  employed.  The  term  has  been 
chiefly  used  in  this  sense  in  French  history  with  reference 
to  such  votes  taken  in  accepting  constitutional  provisions, 
ple'bis-ci'tum  (ple'bY-si'tum  ;  plSb'Y-),  v.  ;  pi.  -ta  (-td). 
[L.  ;  plebs ,  plebis,  common  people  -f-  sc  it  uni  decree.] 

1.  Horn.  Hist.  A  vote  or  decree  made  by  the  concilium 
plebis.  The  plebiscita  were  binding  only  on  the  plebs 
prior  to  b.  c.  2S7,  in  which  vear  they  were  given  the  force 
of  general  laws  by  the  lex  Hortensia. 

2.  =  plebiscite,  2. 

plebs  (plSbz),  n.  [L.  Cf.  plebe.]  1.  Rom.  Hist.  The  ple¬ 
beians  as  a  whole  ;  the  lower  or  secondary  class  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  ancient  Rome,  originally  probably  clients  of  the 
patrician  gentes  (see  client,  1,  gens,  1),  but  in  the  later 
republic  having  practically  equal  political  rights. 

2.  Hence,  the  common  people  ;  the  populace  ;  mob. 
Ple-cop'ter-n  (ple-kop'ter-a),  n.  pi.  [NL. ;  Gr.  nXmew  to 
twine  -f-  nrepov  wing.]  Zool.  An  order  of  inse  ts  consti¬ 
tuted  by  the  stone  flies.  Cf.  Neuroptera.  —  ple-COp'ter- 
an  (-an),  n.  —  ple-cop'ter-ous  (-as),  a. 

Plec-tog'na-thl  (plSk-tSg'na-thi),  n.  pi.  [NL. ;  Gr.  rrAe- 
kt os  twisted  (fr.  irXeKdv  to  plait,  twist) -f- 7^  0,;  Ja%v-] 
Zool.  A  group,  usually  an  order,  of  fishes  generally  hav¬ 
ing  the  maxillary  bone  united  with  the  premaxillary,  the 
post-temporal  united  with  the  skull,  and  the  gill  openings 
greatly  reduced  in  size.  The  ventral  fins  are  rudimentary 
or  wanting,  and  the  body  is  usually  covered  with  bony 
plates,  spines,  or  small  rough  ossicles.  The  group  includes 
the  filenshes.  globefishes,  trigger  fishes,  trunkfishes.  sun- 
fishes  i  M  jlid.e),  and  related  kinds.—  plec'tOg-nath  d>15k'- 
tCg-nSth',  a.  A  //.  —  plee  tog-nath'lc  (-nlth'Tk),  plec- 
tog'na  thous  (pl<5k-t5g'nd-thds),  a. 

Plec  to-spon'dy-li  (plSk'to-sponMT-li),  w.  pL  [NL.  ;  Gr. 
irXeKTOi  plaited  -j-  trToi/fiuAo?,  <r/>orSvAo?,  a  vertebra.]  Zool. 
A  group  of  fishes  having  the  anterior  vertebra*  modified 
and  united  ;  —  sometimes  equivalent  to  Eventognathi ,  but 
usually  including  the  characinoids.  —  plee  to  apou'dyl 
(-dTl),  a.  d-  n.  —  plec'to-spon'dyl  ous  (-dT-las),  a. 
plec'trum  (plSk'trttm),  n.  ;  pi.  L.  -tra  (-trd),  E.  -trums 


(-tnhnz).  [L.,  fr.  Gr.  TrArjxrpor  anything  to  strike  with, 
fr.  7rArj(7<7€iv  to  strike.]  A  small  instrument  of  ivory, 
wood,  metal,  horn,  or  quill,  used  in  playing  on  the  lyre  and 
other  plucked  string  instruments. 

pledge  (plgj),  n.  [OF.  j>lege,  pleige ,  pledge,  guaranty,  LL. 
pUbium ,  plivium  ;  akin  to  OF .  plevir  to  bail,  guaranty,  | 
LL.  plebcre ,  plevire ,  to  pledge  ;  prob.  of  Teutonic  origin  ;  i 
perh.  fr.  a  word  akin  to  OS.  &  OHG.  plegan  to  pledge.  | 
Cf.  plight  a  pledge,  replevin.]  1.  Laic,  a  In  early  Eng¬ 
lish  law,  a  person  whose  body  is  given  as  security  for  the  i 
performance  of  an  obligation,  as  a  member  of  a  frank¬ 
pledge ;  a  bail;  a  hostage,  —  the  modern  chattel  pledge 
being  then  called  a  gage.  Note  Hist.  “  I  am  Grumio’s 
pledge .”  Shak.  b  A  chattel, or  object  of  personal  property, 
delivered  by  a  debtor  or  obligor  to  a  creditor  or  obligee  to  be 
kept  by  the  latter  until  the  debt  or  obligation  is  satisfied  ; 
an  object  given  as  security  by  pledge.  C  A  bailment  of  a 
chattel,  or  object  of  personal  property  as  security  for  the 
satisfaction  of  a  debt  or  other  obligation;  also,  the  contract, 
obligation,  or  form  of  property,  incidental  to  such  a  bail¬ 
ment  ;  as,  to  give  or  put  in  pledge.  Originally,  in  this  sense, 
pledge  was  used  of  the  delivery  (without  transfer  of  title) 
of  movables,  or  objects  capable  of  physical  delivery,  cor¬ 
responding  to  the  jrignusoi  the  Roman  law,  and  was  sharp¬ 
ly  distinguished  from  a  common-law  mortgage  by  the  fact 
tnat  in  a  pledge  the  title  was  not  transferred,  while  in  the 
mortgage  it  was.  Later  pledge  was  applied  to  the  trans¬ 
fer  of  a  chose  in  action  by  delivery  and  transfer  of  title, 
and  by  equity  and  statutory  la\v  the  title  to  the  mortgage 
came  to  be  viewed  as  remaining  in  the  mortgagor,  so  that 
now  in  many  cases  a  transaction  may  be  construed  either 
as  a  mortgage  or  as  a  pledge  according  as  one  or  the  other 
appears  to  have  been  intended.  Transfer  of  possession, 
however,  is  essential  to  a  pledge,  but  not  to  a  mortgage. 

2.  Something  given  or  considered  as  a  security  for  the  per¬ 

formance  of  an  act;  a  guarantee ;  something  considered  as  a 
token,  sign,  evidence,  or  earnest  of  something  else.  “  That 
voice,  their  liveliest  pledge  of  hope.”  Milton. 

3.  An  assurance  of  good  will  or  favor  given  by  drinking 
one’s  health  ;  a  sentiment  thus  attested  ;  a  toast ;  a  health. 
4  A  promise  or  agreement  by  w'hich  one  binds  one’s  self  to 
do  or  forbear  something  ;  a  promise  ;  esp.,  with  the ,  a  sol¬ 
emn  promise  in  writing  to  refrain  from  using  intoxicants  or 
the  like;  as,  to  sign  th e  pledge  ;  the  mayor  made  no  pledges. 
5.  State  of  being  given  or  held  as  a  security  or  guarantee  ; 
pawn  ;  —  in  phrases  ;  as,  in  pledge ,  to  pledge ,  out  of  pledge. 
Syn.  —  See  earnest. 

pledge  of  prosecution.  Law.  See  declaration,  4. 

pledge,  v.  t. ;  pledged  (plgjd) ;  pledg'ing  (plSj'Tng). 
[Cf.  OF.  plegier ,  K.  pleiger ,  to  give  security  for.  See 
pledge,  n. ]  1.  To  give  as  a  pledge  ;  to  deposit,  as  a  chat¬ 

tel,  in  pledge  or  pawn  ;  to  make  a  pledge  of  ;  to  pawn. 

2.  To  give  or  pass  as  a  security  ;  to  engage  ;  to  plight. 

We  mutually  pledge  to  each  other  our  lives,  our  fortunes,  and 

our  sacred  honor.  Declaration  of  Independence. 

3.  To  bind  by  or  as  by  a  pledge  ;  as,  to  pledge  one’s  life. 

4.  To  secure  or  assure  performance  of,  as  by  a  pledge. 
Rare.  “To  pledge  my  vow,  I  give  my  hand.”  Shak. 

5.  To  gw©  assurance,  promise,  or  evidence  of  good  will, 
favor,  or  the  like,  by  or  in  drinking :  a  To  drink  at  the  in¬ 
vitation  of  (another) ;  to  th  ink  to  a  toast  or  sentiment  pro¬ 
posed  by  (another),  b  To  drink  the  health  of  ;  to  toast. 

Pledge  me,  my  friend,  ami  drink  till  thou  bc’Bt  wise  Coicley 
Syn.  —  See  promise. 

pledg  ee'  (plSj-e'),  n.  The  one  to  whom  a  pledge  is  given, 
or  to  whom  property  pledged  is  delivered.  « 

pledg'et  (plSj'gt ;  -Tt ;  151),  n.  [Orig.  uncert.]  1.  Med. 
A  compress,  or  small  flat  mass  of  lint,  absorbent  cotton,  or 
the  like,  laid  over  a  w'ound,  ulcer,  or  the  like,  to  exclude 
air,  retain  dressings,  or  absorb  the  matter  discharged. 

2.  A  similar  mass  of  material  used  for  other  purposes. 

3.  Naut.  A  thread  of  oakum  used  in  calking. 

pledg  or'  )  (pl6j-6r'),  n.  Law.  One  who  pledges  anything ; 

pledge  or'  I  a  pledger  ;  —  opposed  to  jdedyee. 

This  w'ord  analogically  requires  the  e  after  g ,  but 
Uie  form  pledgor  is  the  usual  spelling.  Cf.  mortgagor. 

pleg  a  pho'ni-a  (plSg'd-fo'nl-d),  n.  [NL.  ;  Gr.  nh-qy-q  a 
stroke  -f-  </>o>p>7  sound.]  Med.  Auscultation  ol  the  chest 
during  percussion  of  the  larynx. 

-ple'gi-a  (-ple'jt-d),  -ple  gy  (-ple'ji).  [NL.  - plegia , 
Gr.  -nAqyia  (as  in  TTapan\qyia  hemiplegia),  fr.  r:Aqyr) 
stroke,  7tA qaaeiv  to  strike.]  Combining  forms  used  in 
medicine  to  signify  stroke  (of  paralysis),  paralysis,  palsy ; 
as,  paraplegia,  p&r&p/egy,  monoplegia ,  etc. 

Ple'iad  (ple'vSd  ;  pll'Sd),  v.  1.  Anv  of  the  Pleiades. 

2.  [also  I.  c.J  A  group  or  cluster  of  illustrious  or  brilliant 
persons  or  things,  usually  seven  ;  specif.,  with  the ,  any 
of  various  groups  of  seven  celebrated  persons  ;  as  :  a  The 
Philosophical  Pleiad.  S eeSeren  Wise  Men  of  Greece,  under 
seven,  b  The  first  literary  Pleiad,  or  The  Pleiad  of  Alex¬ 
andria,  a  group  of  poets  in  the  time  of  Ptolemy  Philadel- 
phus,  3d  century  b.  c.,  composed  of  Callimachus,  Apollo¬ 


nius  of  Rhodes,  Aratus,  Homer  the  Younger.  Lycophron, 
Nicander,  and  Theocritus,  c  The  Pleiad  of  *  ranee  (4  .  La 
P/eiade ].a  group  of  seven  contemporary  lbth-century  poets 
(Ron sard,  Baif,  Du  Bellay,  Dorat,  Jodtlle,  Remi  BeUeuu, 
and  Ponthus  de  Thyard)  who  tried  to  ennoble  the  language 
by  enriching  its  vocabulary  from  Greek  and  Latin  and  by 
reviving  the  literary  genres  of  antiquity. 

I!  pl6  lade'  (pla'yad'),  n.  [F.]  A  pleiad  ;  esp.  [ cap .]  :  a 
Pleiad,  2  b  b  =  Pleiad,  2  c.  C  A  group  of  French  poets 
at  Toulouse  in  the  14th  century,  d  A  group  of  Frenchmen 
who  versified  in  Latin,  under  Louis  XIII.,  led  by  Rapin. 
Ple'ia-des  (ple'yd-dez  ;  ple'd- ;  pil'd-  ;  277),  n.pl.  [L..  fr 
Gr.  II At io5e«.]  1.  Class.  Myth.  The  seven  daughteis  of 

Atlas  and  the  nymph  Pleione,  whose  names  were  Alcyone, 
Celacno,  Electra,  Maia,  Merope,  Sterope  or  A^terope,  and 
Taygeta.  They  were  transformed  into  the  group  of  stars 
so  named,  the  invisible  seventh,  or  “lost,”  one  (Merope) 
concealing  herself  out  of  shame  for  having  loved  a  mortal. 

2.  Astron.  A  conspicuous  loose  cluster  ol  stars  in  the  con¬ 
stellation  Taurus.  Six  stars  (for  names  see  def.  1)  are  vis¬ 
ible  to  the  average  eye,  but  the  telescope  reveals  many 
hundreds  more.  See  star.  Either  Merope  or  Electra  is 
commonly  regarded  as  the  “  lost  Pleiad.” 

pleln'-air'  (plan'Sr'),  a.  [F.]  Of,  pert,  to,  or  dealing  w  ith, 
the  open  (lit.  full)  air;  specif.,  designating,  or  pert,  to, 
certain  schools  of  painting,  called  pleiv-air  or  open-air 
schools,  founded  in  France  about  1865,  or  their  w  ork.  The 
chief  principle  of  these  schools  is  the  representation  of 
actually  existing  effects  of  outdoor  life,  esp.  of  air  and 
light,  not  observable  in  the  studio.  See  impressionism,  2. 
pleln'-air  ist.  n.  A  painter  of  a  plein-air  school, 
plel'o-  (pli'o-),  pli'o  .  Combining  forms  from  Greek  ttA<.cuc, 
more ,  greater. 

plei  o-cyc'lic  (-sTk'lTk  ;  -si'klTk),  a.  [pleio-  -f-  cyclic .] 
Phytogeog.  Having  more  than  one  period  of  flowering  ;  — 
applied  to  perennial  herbs,  and  opposed  to  hapaxanthous. 
plei  om'er-y  (pli-5m'er-I),  n.  [pleio-  -f-  Gr.  p epo?  part.] 
Bot.  The  state  of  having  more  than  the  normal  number 
of  floral  leaves  —  plei-om'er-CUS  (-as),  a. 
plel'o-phyl  ly  (pli'o-fll'T), «.  [See  pleio-  ;  -phyll  ]  Bot. 
An  abnormal  increase  or  excess  in  the  number  of  leaves  or 
leaflets.  —  plel  o-phyl'lous  (  fTl'as),  a. 
plei'o-tax^  (-tSk'sT),  n.  [pleio-  -f  Gr.  rd£is  an  arrang¬ 
ing.]  Bot.  A  normal  increase  or  multiplication  of  the  typ¬ 
ical  number  of  any  of  the  w  horls  of  floral  organs,  as  in  cer¬ 
tain  double  flowers.  Cf.  oligotaxy. 

Pleis'to-cene  (plis'to-sen),  a.  [Gr.  7rA<t<7ros  most,  superl. 
of  7roAv<r  (cf.  poly-)  -}-  Kau'df  new.]  Geol.  Of,  pert,  to,  or 
designating,  the  period  following  the  Tertiary.  See  Gla¬ 
cial  period.  —  7i.  The  Pleistocene,  or  Glacial,  period  or 
formation.  —  Pleis'tO-cen'lc  (  sgn'Tk  ;  -se'nTk),  a. 
plem  y-ram'e-ter  (plSni'T-rSin'e-ter  ;  ple'mT-),  n.  [Gr. 
nXr/ppvpa  the  high  tide  -f  -meter.]  An  instrument  for 
measuring  differences  of  level  of  a  body  of  weter. 
ple'nar  ty  (ple'ndr-tT  ;  plSn'dr-tT),  n.  [OF.  jnenicreik , 
ptenerete .]  1.  State  of  a  benefice  when  occupied. 

2  Fullness;  completeness.  Obs. 
ple'na-ry  (ple'nd-rT  ;  pl£n'd-rT),  a.  [LL.  plenarius,  fr.  L. 
plenus.  See  plenty.]  1.  Full  ;  entire  ;  complete  ;  abso¬ 
lute  ;  unqualified  ;  as,  a  plenam/  license,  authority. 

A  treatise  on  a  subject  nhould  be  plenary  or  full.  /.  Watts. 
2  Fully  attended  or  constituted;  including  all  entitled 
to  be  present ;  —  said  of  an  assembly,  meeting,  etc. 

3.  Having  full  powers.  Rare. 

Syn.  —  See  full. 

pierary  council,  Eccl .,  a  council  which  all  the  bishops  of  a 
country  attend.-  p.  Indulgence,  R.  C.  Ch .,  an  entire  remis¬ 
sion  of  temporal  punishment  due  to,  or  canonical  penance 
for,  all  sins.  —  p.  inspiration.  See  inspiration,  2. 
ple-nip'o-tence(ple-nTp'6-t?ns),ple-nip'o-ten-cy  (-t£n-sT), 
n.  Quality  or  state  of  being  plenipotent.  Rare. 
ple-nip'O-tent  (-tent),  a.  [L.  plenus  full  -f  potens ,  -ends, 
potent.]  Possessing,  or  invested  with,  full  power.  Rare. 
Milton.  —  n.  A  plenipotentiary. 

plen'1-po-ten'ti  a  ry  (plSn'T-po-tgn'shi-a-rY  ;  -shri-rT  ;  277), 
7i.  ;  pi.  -ries  (-rYz).  [LL.  plenipotent iarius :  cf.  Y.pleni- 
potentiaire.']  A  person  invested  with  full  power  to  trans¬ 
act  any  business  ;  esp.,  a  diplomatic  agent  (ambassador, 
envoy,  or  minister)  having  full  power  to  negotiate,  subject 
to  ratification,  for  the  government  he  represents  in  the 
transaction  of  such  business  as  is  expressed  in  his  letters. 
He  may  or  may  not  be  accredited.  See  diplomatic  agents. 
plen'i  po-t6ll'ti-a-ry ,  a.  Containing  or  conferring  full  pow¬ 
er  ;  absolute  ;  unlimited  ;  invested  with  full  power, 
plen'ish  (plSn'Ysh),  v.  t.  [OF.  plenir.  See  replenish.] 
1.  To  fill  up  ;  supply  ;  replenish.  Obs.  T.  Reere. 

2  To  furnish,  as  a  house  or  farm.  Scot,  cf*  Dial.  Eng. 
plen'lsh-ing,  p.  pr.  <f*  vb.  n.  of  plenish.  Hence:  (hi*  fly 
Scot.  Furniture  ;  equipment ;  stock  ;  esp.,  household  fur¬ 
niture  or  a  bride's  w  edding  outfit  of  household  goods, 
ple'nisra  (ple'nYz’m),  n.  The  theory  that  all  space  is  a 
plenum.  See  plenum,  w.,  2.  —  ple'nist  (-nYst),  n. 


pleas'ure-ful.  a.  Full  of  pleas¬ 
ure  :  delightful.  Rare. 
pleas'ure  hood.  See -HOOD, 
pleas'ure  less.  a.  Sec  -less. — 
pleas'ure  1»S3  ly.  adr. 
pleas'ure  me.'. t  t  -nu-nt),  n.  A 
pleasuring.  Rarr. 
pleas 'ure-mon  ger  (-mtlij'gerhn. 
A  habitual  pleasure  seeker, 
pleas 'ur  er  (plCzh'ni-tfr),  n.  A 
pleasure  seeker  :  holiday  taker, 
pleasur  ing  (pltfzh'nr-lng),  p. 
pr.  -Y  rb.  n.  of  IM.EASl  UK. 
pleas'ur-ist(-tst), //.  A  pleasure 
6eeker:  specif.,  u  voluptuary.  R. 
pleas'ur-ous  <-?<s),  a.  Given 
over  to  pleasure.  Rare. 
pleat  'less.  a.  See -less. 
pleaunt.  +  pliant. 
pleb  •  pl£b),  n.  Slang  or  Collog. 
A  plebeian.  Hence:  a  At  West¬ 
minster  School,  Eng.,  a  trades¬ 
man's  son.  b  =  PLEBE,  2. 
ple'bal.  a.  Plebeian.  Obs. 
pie 'ban.  n.  [LL.  plehanvst.  See 
plekaNIa.]  A  rural  dean.  Obs 
i)  ple  ba'ni-a  (plS-ba'nY-d-),  n. 
[LL.  plebania  office  of  a  pleka- 
Mtf  or  priest,  fr.  L.  n7<  ,  lehr*, 

common  people.]  Eccl.  A  parish 
church  ;  a  mother  church,  hav¬ 
ing  one  or  more  chapels, 
pie  ba'ni-an,  n.  A  plebania.  Obs. 
ple-be'iance  (-be'yrtns;  -ans),». 
Plebeian  quality. *  [ian.I 

ple-be'ian-ly,  adr.  of  plkbe-I 
ple-be'ian-ness.  n.  See -ness. 
ple-be'ious  ^plC-be'yfis  ;  -mb),  a. 


[L.  nlelteiut I.J  Plebeian.  Obs. 
pie  be'i-ty.  n.  Plebeian  class  or 
rank.  Obs.  [PLEBS.  I 

ple'bes  (  ple'bez),  n.,  pi.  of  | 
ple-tic'9-lar  ( plf-blk'ft-hir),  a. 
[L.  /dcbicola  one  who  courts  the 
favor  of  the  common  people.] 
That  courts  the  favor  of  the 
common  people.  Rare. 
ple-bic 'o-liat (-list),  n.  One  who 
j  courts  the  people;  a  demagogue. 

|  Rare.  [olar.  Ran-.  I 

ple-bic'o-lou»  (-IfZs),  a  Plebie-! 
pleb'i-fl-cate  (plSb'1-fl-kat),  v- 
,  t.  [plebs  -f  L.  - ticare  (in  comp.) 

to  make.  See-KY.J  Plebify.  R. 

1  ple'bi  fy  (ple'bl-fT;  plgb'Y-), 
r.  t.  [plebs  +  -/)/.]  To  render 
plebeian  ;  vulgarize.  R.  —  ple^ 
bi-fi-ca'tion(-iI-ka'shi7n),  n.  R. 
pleb'i-scit.  Var.  of  plebiscite. 

!  ple-bis  ci-ta'rl  an  ( p  1  P-b  Y  s'Y- 
ta'rY-/7n).  a.  Plebiscitary.  —  n. 
An  advocate  of  a  plebiscite, 
ple-bis'ci-ta-rism  (-bYs'Y-td- 
rl/.’mi,  n.  P  inciple  or  practice 

I  of  callinu  for  plelnscites. 
pleb  i-scit'ic  (plCb'Y-sYt'Ylc).  a. 
Of,  pert,  to,  or -put  in  pow»*r  by, 
a  plebiscite. 

I  II  ple'tia  con  ci'li-um.  =  con¬ 
cilium  plebis. 
j  plerche.  ^  PLKCK. 

1  pleche.  pleach. 
pleck  (pick),  n.  [ME.  plecJce, 
akin  to  Ol).  pleche,  D.  ,>leh.] 
1.  A  plot  of  ground  ;  a  small  in- 
closure.  Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 


2.  A  spot  or  stain  ;  speck.  Obs. 
plecked.  a.  Spotted.  Obs. 
piec'tile,  a.  [L.  p  l  e  c  t  i  l  i  *.] 
Woven  ;  plaiteu.  Obs. 
Plec-top'ter-a  (plf  k-tbp'trr-d), 
n.pl.  [NL.  ;  Gr  twist¬ 

ed  +  irrepov  wing.]  =  K  1*11  km  ER- 
ida.  —  plec-top'ter  (-tPr),  n.— 
plec-top'ter-an  (-dn),  a.  Sen.  — 
p  ec  top'ter-ous  (  -t7s),  a. 
plec'tre  (plSk'tfir),  n.  (OF.) 
l^lectrum.  Rare.  [ti.tm.i 

plec'tron  (-trdn),  ».  =  i'I.ec-I 
pled  (pled),  prrt.  Sr  p.  p.  of 
PLEAD.  Obs..  Collin.,  Or  Dial 
plede.  Obs.  or  dial.  Eng.  var.  of 

PLEAD. 

pleden.  +  PL  fa  n. 

pledgd.  Pledged.  R>  f.  S/>. 

pledge'a-ble  (jilPj'd-b*l),  a.  See 

-ABLE. 

p’edge'less.  n.  See  -less. 
pledge  or'.  v«r.  of  pi. kiujor 
pledg'er  (plej'er), //.  One  who 
pledges. 

pledg'er-y.M.  [Cf  OF. plegerie.) 
A  pledging  ;  suretyship.  Ohs 
plee  Obs  or  dial*.  Eng.  var.  of 
PLAY,  r.  [var.  of  PLEA. I 

plee  Ohs.  or  Scot.  &  dial.  Eng.  | 
pleen(plen).  Obs.  or  dial.  Eng. 
var.  of  plain,  v.  [plead  I 

Pleete.  Ohs.  pret.  &  p.  p.  of| 
leg'a-dia  ( pl5g'd-dYs),  n  [  N L., 
fr.  Gr.  7rAj?ya?  sickle.]  Zool.  Ge¬ 
nus  including  the  glossy  ibises, 
plege,  plegge.  +  pledcb. 


ple-gom'e-ter  ( pl5-gBm'5-t5r),n. 
[Gr  nATjyrj  a  stroke  -f-  -meter.') 
1-  A  u  instruineift  to  measure 
(and  record)  the  force  of  blows. 
2.  MnK  =  PLEXIMETER. 
plei  T  PLAY. 

Pl^  iade'.  La  (1A  plf'vud').  [F.] 
See  Pleiad,  2  c. 
pleid.  plaid,  plead. 

pleie.  play. 

pleiferis  Ohs.  pi.  of  PI.AYFERE. 
pleight  plait 
plein.  +  plain 
pleiner  4*  plena r 
plein'  pou  voir'  (pl&N'  pdo'- 
vwiir')  [F.J  Full  power. 

?lelnte  ^  plaint. 

lei'o-cene  (pll'0-s5n)  Var.  of 
Pi.iocf.n  e 

plei  o-cha' ai  um  (-ka'zhY-um; 
-zY-utn),  n.  [NL.;  jdeio-  +  Gr. 
Xoai?  division.]  =  polycha- 
s  1  r m .  —  plei  o-cha'sl-al  (-dl),  a 
Plei'o-hip'pua  (-hYp'tJs).  Var.  of 
Pi.iohippis. 

plei  o  mas'ti-a  (-mtts'tY-d), 
p’ei  o-ma'zi-a  (-ma'zT-d),  n. 
|  NI..;  plno-  4-  Gr.  parrroi;,  pa- 
breast.]  Polymastia, 
plei  o-mor'phic  (-mor'fYk),  a., 
plei  o-mor'phiBm  i-t  Yz'm),  n., 
plei'o-mor  phv  < plY'6-mfir  f: ), 
ti.  =  PLEOMORPHIC,  etc. 

Plei  o-sau'ruB  (-*A'r»7s),n.  [NL.] 
Paleon.  Syn.  of  Pi  dxaurus. 
plei  OB'po-rous  (  plT-Ss'po-rds  ; 
pll'C-spo'rus),  a.  [pleio-  4-  spo- 


roun.)  Hot.  Manv-spored.  Rare. 
plei  o-tax'iB  (-tflk's!.s)  Var  of 
PLF.IOTAXY. 

plei  o-thal'a-moua  f  t  h  il  1  'd- 

mus),  a.  [jdero-  4-  Gr.  OaAa- 
pos  chamber.]  Bot.  Having 
several  cells,  as  an  ovary.  Rare. 
pleise-  4*  plaice. 
p’.eise.  pleiss  4*  please. 
plesier.  4  pleasure. 
Pleis'the-nes  (plls'th?-n5z),  n. 
[Gr.  II AcitrtfeVq?.]  SeeATREUS. 
pleite  4  plait.  [pleck. I 
plek  Obs.  or  dial.  Eng  var.  of  | 
plem-myr'ru  late.a  [Olt.  plan - 
mj/rrulato.  Cf.  PLEMMYRULE.J 
"Wavy.  Obs. 

plem-myr'tile.  n.  [Olt.  plem- 
nii/ruli,  pi.;  cf.  1^.  Plmwtnri inn, 
a  promontory  of  Sicily  (called 
undosvni  billowy,  wavy,  in  Ver¬ 
gil,  -A"  III.  W3).  Gr.  IlAij  p  <- 
p top,  also  Gr  n^rippvpa  the 
Hood  tide.]  A  wave.  Obs 
plen.  Abhr  Plenipotentiary, 
ple'nal  (  ple'ndl),  a.  [L.  plenus 
full.]  Plenary.  Obs  —ple'nal - 
ly.  ml v.  Obs. 

ple'nar.  a.  [ME.  OF. 

plvvicr.Y. planter.)  Plenary. Obs. 
ple'na-ri-ly  (-na-rY-lY),  ad v.  of 
I  PLENARY. 

ple'na-ri-nesB. //.  See -ness. 
plene.  4*  plain. 
ple'ne  ad-mi  ni  Btra'vit  (ple'- 
l  ne  a  d-m  Yn  Y-s  t  r  a'v  Y  t).  [L.] 


1  Law.  Lit.,  he  has  fully  admin- 

1  istcrcd  ;  —  used  to  designate  a 
certain  plea  in  bar  by  an  <  -\* Tu¬ 
tor  or  administrator, 
plener  4*  plen  a  r. 
ple'ni-corn  (ple'nY-kOrn),  «• 
[L  ph-vns  full  4-  cornu  horn  ] 
Zool.  Solid-horned,  as  a  deer.  — 
n.  A  solid-horned  ruminant  R. 
pie  nil'o-quence  (p  1  C-n  7  1'fi- 
kwfnB),  71.  [L  plains  full  4- 
loquentio  a  talking.]  Fullness  of 
talk  ;  much  speaking.  Rare. 
plen  i  lu'nal  (p  I  P  n'Y-l  O'n  d  1 ; 
ple'nY-),  plen  i  lu'nar  (-ndr), 
plen'i-lu'na  ry  (-nd-rY),  a.  Of, 
pert,  to,  or  like,  the  full  moon, 
plen'i-lune  (uh'n'Y-lnn  ;  pl€ 

,  11Y-),  n.  fL.  jileniluniiim ;  j  lrnus 
full  4-  Inna  the  moon.]  The 
time  of  full  moon  ;  also,  a  full 
moon.  Chief  ff  Poetic. 
plen'i-po  (plPn'Y-p5).  Short  for 
PLENIPOTENTIARY.  Colloq  —  ”• 
i.  To  plenipotentiarize.  C»Uoa. 
plen  i  po  ten'tial  •  (-pG-tSn'- 
b  h  d  1 ).  a.  Plenipotentiary.— 
plen  1  po  ten  tl-al'i-ty  (-shY-ftl'* 

,  T-tY),  n.  Obs. 

plen'i  po  ten 'ti-a-ri-ly  (-A-rY-lY), 

1  (tf/r.  of  PLENIPOTENTIARY. 

plen  i  po  ten'ti-a-rize  <  •!*. -r  T  z), 
r.  i  To  act  ns  a  plenipotentiary, 
plen  i  po-ten'ti-a-ry-»hip/,  n- 

See  -ship. 

plen'ish-ment  (pl5n'Ysh-rn?nt), 
n.  Plenishing ;  outfit.  Scot. 
plen'i-tide',  n.  [Irreg.  fr.  L. 


ale,  senate,  care,  ftm,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofa  ;  eve,  event,  6nd,  recent,  maker;  ice,  Ill;  old,  6bey,  orb,  5dd,  s&ft,  connect ;  use,  unite,  urn,  up,  circus,  menii ; 

1  Foreign  Word.  4*  Obsolete  Variant  of.  4-  combined  with.  =  equals. 
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PLEUROPNEUMONIC 


plen'i  tudo  (plSn'Y-tud),  n.  [L.  plenitudo ,  ir.  plenus  full : 
cf.  F.^te/iifutffi.]  1  Quality  or  state  of  being  full  ;  com- 
pleteness;  plentifuluess  ;  as,  the  plenitude  of  space  or  power 

2.  State  of  being  filled;  fullness;  specif.,  Obs. :  a  Of  a 
flower,  doubleness.  b  Med .  Animal  fullness  ;  repletion  ; 
plethora,  c  State  of  having  an  abundance  ;  affluence, 
plen  i  tu'dl  nous  (-tuMY-nws),  a.  Characterized  by  pleni¬ 
tude,  or  fullness  ;  well-rilled  ;  humorously,  stout ;  portly, 
plen'te  ous  (plSn'te-fis),  a.  [ME.  plaintiose ,  pi  cut  irons, 
plenterous ,  OF.  plentious,  plentivos ,  plentevous ,  fr.  plenlif 
(cf.  plenttif)  abundant.  See  plenty.]  A  cue  Chiefly  Rhet. 

1.  Constituting,  characterized  by,  or  existing  in,  plenty  ; 
abundant ;  copious  ;  plentiful  ;  as,  a  plenteous  crop. 

2.  Yielding  abundance;  productive;  fruitful.  G’e/i.  xli.  34. 

3.  Having  plenty  ;  abounding;  rich.  Archaic. 

The  Lord  shall  make  thee  plenteous  in  goods.  Vent,  xxviii  11 

4.  Liberal ;  generous  ;  bountiful ;  bounteous.  Obs. 

Sy  n.  —  See  plentiful. 

—  plen'te  ous  ly,  adr. —plen'te-ous  ness.  n. 

plen'ti  f  ul  (-tl-fool),  a.  1.  Yielding  or  containing  plenty  ; 
prolific  ;  fruitful ;  opulent. 

2.  Constituting,  characterized  by,  or  existing  in,  plenty  ; 
copious;  abundant;  ample;  as,  a  plentiful  harvest. 

3.  Lavish;  profuse.  Obs.  “Plentiful  in  expenses.”  Bacon. 
Syn.  —  Full,  ample,  lavish,  profuse,  bountiful,  rich,  over¬ 
flowing.  superabundant.  —  Plentiful,  plenteous,  abun¬ 
dant,  copious,  exuberant.  That  is  plentiful  or  plente¬ 
ous  of  which  there  is  great  or  sufficient  supply  ;  plenteous 
is  now  somewhat  bookish  ;  that  is  abundant  which  is  very 
plentiful,  or  of  which  there  is  more  than  enough  ;  as,  “  If 
reasons  were  as  plentiful  as  blackberries  ”  ( Shak.);  “  Plente- 
ous  grace  with  Thee  is  found  ”  ( C .  Wesley );  “  thy  abundant 
goodness  *’  ( Shak.).  That  is  copious  which  exists  or  is  sup- 

Slied  in  great  abundance  ;  exuberant  implies  superabun- 
ant  richness;  as,  “ copious  quotations”  (Irvin a);  “He 
was  the  best  conversationalist  in  London,  so  rapid,  so  full 
of  fancy,  so  copious  in  information  ”  ( Jowett) ;  “  the  exuber¬ 
ant  richness  of  Asiatic  phraseology”  ( Milton );  exuberant 
gayety.  See  profuse,  capacious,  luxurious,  rich. 

—  plen'ti  ful  ly,  arfr. —plen'ti  ful  ness,  n. 
plen'ty  (plgn'tY),  n.  ;  pi.  -ties  (-tlz).  [ME.  plentee ,  plente, 
OF.  plente ,  fr.  L.  plenitas ,  fr.  plenus  full.  See  full,  a. , 
cf.  complete.]  1.  Full  or  abundant  supply  ;  enough  and  to 
spare  ;  abundance ;  a  great  quantity,  amount,  or  number 
(with  respect  to  what  is  needed,  or  to  be  properly  expected, 
or  the  like) ;  —  when  used  with  a,  now  chiefly  U.  S. 

2.  Quality  or  state  of  being  abundant  or  copious ;  abun¬ 
dance  ;  copiousness. 

The  teeming  clouds 

Descend  in  gladsome  plenty  o’er  the  world  Thomson 

3.  Fullness  or  completeness  ;  perfection  ;  plenitude.  Obs. 
4  Copiousness  or  abundance  of  material  things,  as  the 
products  of  the  earth,  that  satisfy  human  wants. 

Houses  of  office  stuffed  with  /tlenfy  Chancer. 

5.  pi.  The  necessaries  and  comforts  abundance  of  which 
constitutes  plenty.  Obs. 

Dear  nurse  of  arts,  plenties,  and  joyful  births  Shale. 
plen'ty,  a.  1.  Plentiful;  abundant;  —  used  predicatively 
exe.  in  dial.  Eng.  or  Scot.  Now  Chiefly  Colloq. 

2  Having  abundance  ;  copiously  supplied.  Obs. 
ple'nnm  (ple'nam),  n.  [L.,  prop.,  neut.  of  plenus  full.] 
1.  Fullness; — generally  connoting  homogeneity. 

2  A  space  or  all  space  every  part  of  which  is  full  of 
matter  ;  —  opposed  to  vacuum. 

3.  Ventilation.  A  condition  in  which  the  pressure  of  the 
air  in  an  inclosed  space  is  greater  than  that  of  the  outside 
atmosphere.  See  plenum,  a. 

4.  A  general  or  full  assembly,  esp.  a  joint  assembly  of  all 
parts  of  a  legislative  or  other  body, 
ple'lium,  a.  Ventilation.  Designating,  or  pert,  to,  a  system 
of  ventilation  in  which  air  is  forced  into  an  inclosed  space, 
as  a  room  or  caisson,  so  that  the  outward  pressure  of  the 
air  in  the  space  is  slightly  greater  than  the  inward  pressure 
from  the  outside,  and  leakage  is  outward  instead  of  in¬ 
ward  ;  as,  plenum  chamber,  fan,  system,  etc. 
pie  O-chro'lc  (ple'o-kro'Yk),  a.  Having  pleochroism.  —  pleo- 
chroic  halo,  a  spot,  observed  in  some  crystals,  as  of  biotite, 
having  marked  pleochroism. 

ple-och'ro-ism  (p  1  e-5  k'r  o-Y  z’m),  pleo-chro'ma-tism 

(ple'o-kro'ma-tYz’m),  n.  [Gr.  nkeiuiv  more  -f-  xPoa  color.] 
Cryst.  The  property,  possessed  by  some  crystals,  of  showing 
different  colors  when  viewed  in  the  direction  of  different 
axes.  It  includes dichroism  and  trichroism.  — ple-och'ro- 
lt'ic  (ple-5k'ro-Yt'Yk),  ple  o  chro  mat'ic  (ple'o-kr6-m5t'- 
Tk),  a. 

pie  0  mor'phic  (ple'o-mCr'fYk),  a.  Pertaining  to,  or  char¬ 
acterized  by,  pleomorphism. 

pie  o-mor'phism  (-fYz’m),  n.  [Gr.  -rrhcioiv  more  -f-  pop^v 
form.]  Lit.,  of  more  than  one  form  ;  as  :  a  Cryst.  The 
property  of  crystallizing  under  two  or  more  distinct  funda¬ 
mental  forms.  It  includes  dimorphism  and  tri morphism. 
b  Bot.  Occurrence  of  more  than  one  distinct  form  in  the 
life  cycle  of  some  plants,  esp.  certain  fungi  and  bacteria. 
C  Biol.  =  POLYMORPHISM. 

pie  O-mor'phist  (-fist),  n.  An  advocate  of  a  theory  of 
pleomorphism. 

ple'O-mor  phy  (ple'o-mSr'fY),  n.  Pleomorphism. 


ple'on  (ple'bn),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  nkeuv,  p.  pr.  of  rrAceiF  to 
sail.)  Zool.  a  A  crustacean’s  abdomen,  b  Telson  of  a  king 
crab.  —  ple'o-nal  (-6-nal),  a.  —  ple-on'ic  (ple-on'Tk),  «. 
ple'o  nasm  (ple'o-naz’m),  n.  [L.  pleonasmus,  Gr.  TrAeo- 
vaapos,  fr.  -nAeova&iv  to  be  more  than  enough,  to  abound, 
fr.  irkeov,  neut.  of  nkeinv,  nk eicor,  more,  coinpar.  of  rroAu? 
much.  See  full,  a. ;  cf.  poly-,  plus.]  1.  Gram.  it*  llhet. 
Redundancy  or  fullness  of  language  in  speaking  or  writing; 
the  use  of  more  words  than  are  necessary  to  express  the 
bare  idea,  as  in,  I  saw  it  with  my  own  eyes  ;  also,  a  case  of 
this,  or  the  redundant  or  unnecessary  word  or  expression. 
2.  Redundancy  ;  a  redundant  thing. 

Syn.  —  See  redundancy. 

pie  O  nas'tic  (-nSs'tYk),  a.  Of,  pertaining  to,  of  the  nature 
of,  characterized  by,  or  constituting,  pleonasm  ;  redundant, 
ple'o  pod  (ple'6-pbd),  n.  \_pleon  -f-  -pod.']  Zo'oi.  One  of 
the  abdominal  limbs  of  a  crustacean, 
ple-ro'ma  (ple-ro'md) , 7i.  [L.  SeePLEROME.]  1.  Fullness; 
specif.,  Valentinian  Gnosticism,  the  fullness  of  being  in 
which  the  divine  life  was  supposed  to  dwell,  and  in  which 
were  all  the  aeons  from  the  uncreated  monad.  See  jeon,  2. 
2.  Bot.  =  plerome. 

pie  ro-mat'ic  ( ple'ro-inSt'Yk),  a.  Of  or  pert,  to  a  plerome. 
ple'rome  (ple'rom),  n.  [G.  plerom,  fr.  Gr.  nkr/piopa  that 
which  fills  up.]  Bot.  The  central  portion  of  the  primary 
meristem  at  the  growing  points  of  stems  and  roots.  It  is  in 
the  periblem  and  dermatogen,  and  gives  rise  to  the  stele, 
ple'ro-morph  iple'ro-m6rf),  n.  [Gr.  nkqpr\<;  full  -}-  pop(f>r) 
form.]  Cryst.  A  kind  of  pseudomorpli  believed  to  have 
been  formed  by  infiltration. 

pie  roph'o-ry  (pie  -rbf'o-rY),  n.  [Gr.  Trkrjpotfropia ;  nArjpT]? 
full  «£epeu '  to  bear.]  Full  assurance.  Rare. 

pie  ro'sis  (ple-ro'sYs),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  Tiki]  pour  is  a  filling 
up,  fr.  nkrjpovv  to  fill.]  Med.  Restoration  of  lost  tissue, 
as  after  illness.  —  ple-rot'ic  (-rbt'Tk),  a.  it*  n. 
pie  si  o  mor'phous  (ple'sY-o-mbr'fas),  a.  [Gr.  ttAtjo-iov 
near  -f-  p. op</> 77  form.]  Cryst.  Crystallizing  in  closely  simi¬ 
lar  forms  while  unlike  in  chemical  composition.  —  pie  si- 
o-mor'phic  (-fTk),  a.  —  pie  si-o-mor'phism  (-fYz’m),  n. 
Ple/si-o-sau'ri-a  (-s6'rY-5),  Pie  si-o-sau'ri  (-sb'ri),  n.  pi. 
[NL.  See  Plesiosaurus.]  Paleon.  An  extinct  order  of 
Mesozoic  marine  reptiles  including  Plesiosaurus,  Pliosau- 
rus,  etc.  —  ple'si-o  saur'  (pie'si-o-s6r'),  n.  —  ple'si  o- 
sau'ri-an  (-so'rY-an),  a.  <k  n.—  pie  si  o  sau'roid  (-roid),  a. 
Pie  si-O-sau'rus  (-s6'r?7s),  n. ;  pi.  -ri  (-ri).  [NL. ;  Gr. 
ttAtjotos  near  -)-  travpos  a  lizard.]  Paleon.  A  genus  of  ex¬ 
tinct  marine  reptiles,  of  the  Mesozoic  of  Europe  and  North 
America,  having  a  very  long  neck,  a  small  head,  and  all  four 
limbs  developed  as  paddles  for  swimming.  Several  species 
are  known,  the  largest  (P.  cony  bean)  about  sixteen  feet 
long.  Also  [/.  c.],  an  animal  of  this  genus. 


Plesiosaurus  ( P .  r/ohehodeirus).  A  Ventral  view  of  Skeleton  ; 

B  C  Dorsal  and  Lateral  views  of  Skull. 

ples'si  graph  (plSs'Y-graf),  n.  [Gr.  nkrivaeir  to  strike  -f- 
-graph.]  Med.  A  form  of  pleximeter  designed  to  indicate 
changes  in  the  nature  of  the  sounds  elicited  and  to  map  out 
by  means  of  a  crayon  the  limits  of  any  organ  or  dull  area, 
ples'sor  (plSs'5r),  n.  [Cf.  Gr.  irk^aaeiv  to  strike.]  Med. 
A  small  hammer  employed  in  percussion. 
pleth'O-ra  (plSth'o-ra  ;  the  etymological  ple-tho'ra  is  but 
little  used),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  nkrjd^jpr),  fr.  nkijOeiv  to  be  or 
become  full.]  1.  Med.  A  morbid  condition  regarded  for¬ 
merly  as  due  to  excessive  fullness  of  the  blood  vessels  or 
(with  early  physicians)  superabundance  of  humors  in  the 
body,  but  now  as  due  to  excess  of  red  corpuscles  ;  repletion. 
2  Carpentry.  A  defective  or  diseased  condition  of  wood 
due  to  hypertrophy  of  the  tissues. 

3.  State  of  being  overfull ;  excess  ;  superabundance, 
lie  labors  under  a  jtlethora  of  wit  and  imagination.  Jeffrey. 
ple-thor'ic  (ple-th5r/Tk  ;  pl6th'o-rTk  ;  277),  a.  [Gr.  uky- 
0u*piKO9  :  cf.  F .  plethorique,  LL  plethoricus.]  Having  a  full 
habit  of  body ;  characterized  by  plethora  ;  as,  a  plethoric 
constitution  ;  fig.,  overfull ;  overloaded  ;  inflated  ;  turgid  ; 
bombastic.  “ Plethoric  phrases.”  Sydney  Smith. 

ple-thys'mo- graph'  (ple-thlz'mo-graf  ;  ple-this'-),  n.  [Gr. 
nkr}9v(rp6<;  an  enlargement  -f-  -graph.]  Physiol.  An  in¬ 
strument  for  determining  and  registering  variations  in  size 
of  a  limb,  and  hence  variations  in  the  amount  of  blood  in 
the  limb.  —  ple-thys  mo-graph'fc  (  grSf'Tk),  a. 
pleth  ys-mog'ra-phy  (plgth'iz-mbg'rd-fT  ;  plSth'is-),  n. 
Physiol.  The  art  of  using  the  plethysmograph. 


pleu'ra  (plob'ra  ;  243),  n.  ;  L.  pi.  pleura  (-re).  [NL.,  n. 
fern.,  fr.  Gr.  nkevpa  a  rib,  the  side.]  1.  Anal,  it*  Zool. 
The  delicate  serous  membrane  which  lines  each  half  of  the 
thorax  of  mammals  and  is  reflected  over  the  surface  of  the 
lung  of  the  same  side.  Each  has  the  form  of  a  completely 
closed  sac,  one  wall  of  which  (the  pulmonary  layer,  or 
||  pleu'ra  puFmo-naTlB)  is  closely  adherent  to  the  lung  as  far 
as  the  root  of  that  organ,  w  here  it  is  continuous  with  the 
other  wall  (the  parietal  layer,  or  |j  pleu'ra  coa-ta'lla),  which 
passes  outward  to  adhere  to  the  pericardium,  the  side  of 
the  thorax,  the  superior  surface  of  the  diaphragm,  etc. 
The  space  between  the  two  walls  (the  <  avity  of  the  pleura) 
contains  a  small  quantity  of  serous  fluid  by  which  respira¬ 
tory  movements  are  rendered  almost  frictionless. 

2.  Zool.  A  lateral  part,  as  a  mollusk  radula;  a  pleuron. 
pleu'ral  (-r&l),  a.  a  Anal.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  pleura 
or  pleurae,  or  the  sides  of  the  thorax,  b  Zool.  Of  or  per¬ 
taining  to  a  pleuron  or  pleurite.  —  pleural  ganglia,  in  most 
mollusks,  a  pair  of  ganglia  sending  nerves  to  the  mantle, 
parts  of  the  body  wall  behind  the  head,  etc.  They  often 
lie  close  to,  or  are  fused  w  ith,  the  cerebral  ganglia, 
pleu-ral'gl-a  (ploo-rSl'jl-ri  ;  243),  n.  [><L.  ;  Gr.  nkevpa  rib 
-{-  -algia.]  Med.  Pain  in  the  side  or  region  of  the  ribs.  — 

pleu  ral'gic  (  jTk),  a. 

pleu  ra  poph'y  sis  (ploo'rri-pSf'T-sTs  ;  243),  n.;  pi.  -ses 
(-sez).  [NL.  See  pleura  ;  apophysis.]  Zool.  A  laterally 
or  more  or  less  vent  rally  directed  process  or  appendage 
of  a  vertebra  forming  a  rib  or  part  corresponding  to  a  rib; 
a  rib  considered  as  a  part  of  a  vertebra.  See  rib.  —  pleu- 
rap  o  phys'i-al  (ploo-rSp'o-flz'T-al),  a. 
pleu'ri  sy  (ploo'rl-st  ;  243,  277),  n.  [F.  pleuresie,  OF.  also 
pleurisie,  L. pleurisis,  vleuritis,  Gr.  irkevpirts  (sc.  i/o<ro?),  fr. 
nkevpa  rib,  side.]  1.  Med.  An  inflammation  of  the  pleura, 
usually  accompanied  with  fever,  pain,  difficult  respiration, 
and  cough,  and  with  exudation  into  the  pleural  cavity. 

2  Usually  plurisy ,  plurisie.  [As  if  fr.  L.  j 'jlus,  plan's,  by 
confusion.]  Superabundance;  excess;  plethora.  Obs.  Shak. 

[Mars]  that  .  .  cur’st  the  world 

O’  th’  pluresie  of  people.  Two  Noble  Kinsmen. 
pleurisy  root.  The  butterfly  weed  ;  also,  its  root,  used  as 
a  remedy  for  pleuritic  affections. 

pleu-rit'ic  (ploo-rlt'Tk)  I  a.  [L.  pleuriticus ,  Gr.  nkevpin- 
pleu  rit'i-cal  (-T-kal ;  243)  j  ko«  :  cf.  F.  pleuretique.]  Med. 

Of  or  pertaining  to  pleurisy  ;  suffering  from  pleurisy, 
pleu-ri'tis  (-ri'tls),  7i.  [L.]  Med.  Pleurisy, 
pleu'ro-  (ploo'ro- ;  243).  [See  pleura.]  Combining  form 
denoting  relation  to  a  side  ;  specif. ,  conn  tet  ion  with,  or  situ¬ 
ation  in  or  near,  the  pleura  ;  as,  /j/^w/  operitoneum. 
pleu'ro-bran'chi  a  (-br5i)'kT-a),  n. ;  pi.  -chi,e  (-e).  [NL. ; 
pleuro-  -f-  -bronchia.]  Zool.  In  crustaceans,  a  gill  arising 
from  the  side  of  the  thorax.  —  pleu'ro-bran'chi-al  (-51), a. 
pleu  ro-car'pic  (-kiir'pTk),  a.  Bot.  Pleurocarpous. 
pleu  ro  car'pous  (  pws),  a.  [ pleuro -  -carpous.]  Bot. 

In  bryology,  bearing  the  archegonia  and  sporogouia  on 
short  lateral  branches  ;  —  opposed  to  acrocarpous. 
Pleu-roc'er  a  (ploo-r5s'er-ri  ;  243),  n.  pi.  [NL. ;  pleuro-  -f- 
Gr.  Kc-pas*  horn.]  Zool.  A  large  genus  of  American  fresh¬ 
water  taenioglossate  gastropods  similar  to  Melania,  but 
having  the  mantle  edge  entire  and  the  copulatory  organ 
not  developed.  It  is  the  type  of  a  family.  Pleu  ro  cer'l- 
dae  fploo/ro-sgr'T-de).— pleii  roe'er-oid  fploo-r<5s'er-oid),  a. 
Pleu  ro  di'ra  (pldo'ro-dl'ra),  n.  pi.  [NL.  ;  pleuro-- j-  Gr. 
Sepri,  Setpij,  the  neck.]  Zool.  An  extensive  group  of  fresh¬ 
water  turtles  in  w*hich  the  neck  cannot  be  retracted,  but  is 
bent  laterally  beneath  the  front  of  the  carapace.  It  is  now 
almost  confined  to  the  Southern  Hemisphere.  The  mata- 
mata  is  an  example.— pleu  ro  di'ran  (-ran),  a.  <£-  71.— pleu'¬ 
ro  dire  tploo'ro-dir),  a.  d*  n.  —  pleu  ro  di'rous  (-di'rfis),  a. 
pleu'ro-dont  (plob'ro-d5nt ;  243),  a.  [ pleuro -  +  -odont.] 
Zool.  Having  the  teeth  consolidated  with  the  inner  edge 
of  the  jaw,  as  in  some  lizards.  —  n.  Any  pleurodont  lizard, 
pleu'ro  dyn'i  a  (-dTn'T-a;  -di'nt-a),  n.  [NL.  ;  pleuro-  -f- 
-odynia.]  Med  A  painful  affection  of  the  side,  simulating 
pleurisy,  usually  due  to  rheumatism, 
pleu  ro-gen'ic  (plob'ro-jen'Yk;  243)  (  a.  [ pleuro -  -j-  - genic , 
pleu-rog'e  nous  (plbo-r5j'e-m7s)  j  -genous.]  Med.  Origi¬ 
nating  in  the  pleura  ;  as,  pleurogenic  pneumonia, 
pleu'ro  lith  (plob'io-ITth ;  243),  n.  [ pleuro -  -f-  -lith.]  Med . 
A  concretioii  in  the  pleura. 

pleu'ron  (ploo'rSn  ;  243),  n.  ;  pi.  -ra  (-ra).  [NL.,  fr.  Gr. 
nkevpov  a  rio.]  Zool.  One  of  the  sides  of  an  animal ;  esp.  : 
a  One  of  the  lateral  parts  or  pieces  of  a  thoracic  segment 
of  an  insect,  generally  of  two  parts  called  epimeron  and 
epistejuum.  b  One  of  the  lateral  processes  of  a  somite  of 
a  crustacean  between  the  tergum  and  sternum, 
pleu'ro-per'i-car-dl'tie  (ploo'ro-pSr'T-kar-di'tls),  71  [NL.] 
Med.  Inflammation  of  the  pleura  and  the  pericardium, 
pleu'ro-per  i  to-ne'ura  (  to-ne'wm),  n.  Also  jdeu  ro-per'- 
i-to-nae'um.  [NL.]  Zool.  The  membrane  lining  the  body 
cavity  and  covering  the  surface  of  the  inclosed  viscera  of 
vertebrates  having  no  diaphragm,  —  regarded  as  represent¬ 
ing  both  pleura  and  peritoneum.  It  is  often  called  simply 
peritoneum.  —  pleu  ro-per  i  to-ne'al,  -nae'al  (-51),  a. 
pleu  ro-pneu-mo'ni-a  (  nu-mo'nl-a),  n.  a  Med.  Inflam¬ 
mation  of  the  pleura  and  lungs  ;  a  combination  of  pleurisy 
and  pneumonia,  b  Veter.  A  contagious  and  fatal  lung 
plague  of  cattle.  —  pleu'ro-pneu-mon'ic  (-mbn'Tk),  a. 


I 


plenus  full  -f-  tide.]  Full  tide  ;  ; 
flood  tide.  Ohs. 

plen  1-tu  di-na'ri-an  (p  1  f*  n'T- 
tfVdT-na'rT-dn),  n .  A  plenisc.  i 
plen  i-ta'di-na-ry,  a.  Having 
plenitude  ;  full.  Obs. 
plen'i-ty,  n.  [L.  plenitas:  cf.OF.  i 
pie  nit  6.]  Plenitude.  Obs 
I1  ple'no  ju're  (ple'no  joo'rS; 
-4’)).  [L.j  With  full  right, 
pleneh'lng  nail.  [See  i*lanch, 
<’.]  A  flooring  nail, 
plent.  4*  plaint. 
plente.  -tee.  ±  plenty. 
plenteiiche,  adv.  Plentifully. 
Ohs. 


plenteouste.  n.  [OF.  plent uo- 
sett.]  Plenteousnees.  Obs. 
plen'teth.  f  plenty. 
plentevous.  ^  plenteous. 
plent'ful.  PLAINT! TL. 
plen'ti-fy,  v.  t.  [plenty  -f  -/>/.] 
To  make  plenteous.  Ohs. 
plen'ti-ne88,  n.  Plentifulness. 
Ohs. 


plen'tiouB.  +  plenteous. 
plentlthe.  etc.  4*  plenty,  etc. 
plen'ti-tude.  Erron.  for  plen¬ 
itude,  influenced  by  plenty. 
Plen'tlve,  a.  [OF.  plentifl] 
Plenteous.  Obs. 


plcntlvoua.  plentuous  4*  plen¬ 
teous 

plen'ty,  adv.  Abundantly  ;  as, 
plent y  good  enough.  Colloq. 
plentyvous.  t  PLBN  n  Ol  S. 
ple'ny  (ple'nT),  a  Full;  as, 
plena  tide.  Naut.  Cant. 
pleny.  plenye.  4*  plain,  v. 
plen'yie.  //.  [See  plain  to  la¬ 
ment.]  Complaint.  Ohs.  £ ’rot. 
ple-och'ro-ous  (plf-Ok'ro-iis), 
a  Pleochroic. 

ple'o-dont  (ple'0-d5nt).  a.  [Gr. 
7rAe'w?  full  4-  -odont.]  Zool. 
Having  solid  teethL 
ple'o-ma'zi-a  ( ple'fl-infi'zY-a). 

Yar.  Of  PLEIOMAZIA. 

ple'o-morph  (plc'fl-mflrf ).  n. 
[Gr.  nkeiiov  more  4-  -morph.] 
=  polymorph.  [morphic. 
ple'o-mor'phous  (-f«s),  a.  Pleo-I 
ple  o-nae'mlc.  ple/o-naB'ml-cal, 
a.  Superfluous.  Ohs. 
ple'o-nast  (  ple'S-nftst),  v.  One 
addicted  to  pleonasm.  Rare. 
ple^-nas'tl-cal  (-nttfl'tY-kdl),  a. 
Pleonastic.  Rare. 
pie  o-na8'ti-cal-lyi  adv.  of  ple¬ 
onastic,  -TIC  A  I., 
pie  o-nex'i-a  (-n8k'fll-fl)i  n.  [Or 


TrAeope^ta.)  Covetousness  ;  av¬ 

arice.  —  pie  o-nec'tic  (-n"k'- 
tTk),  a.  [Polyphyletic.l 

ple'o-phy-let'ic  (-fT-15t'Ik),  a.  \ 
ple-op'o-dite  (plC-5p'o-dTt),  n. 
Zool.  A  pleopod. 
pler'ry  (  pl8r'T),  n.  Slate  Onar- 
ryiny.  A  split  in  a  slate  block 
along  a  line  of  imperfect  cleav-  I 
age  Brit.  [pleasance,  etc.  I  1 
pies,  plesance.  etc.  4*  please, | 
plesh  (plCsh).  Obs.  or  dial  Eng 
var.  of  plash. 

ple'ai-o-type''  (ple'sY-o-tlp7),  n 
[Gr.  nhyaios  near  4-  -type.] 
Biol.  A  specimen  referred  to 
a  previously  described  species, 
ami  ueed  as  the  basiB of  m  new  de¬ 
scription  or  figure  of  that  species. 
ples-Bim'e-ter  <  p  1  e-s T  m'P-t  ?  r), 
pies  si-met'ric  (plPs'T-inSt'rlk), 
pies  aim  'e-try  (ple-sTm'C-trY), 
n.  [Cf.  F.  i  /esswietre.]  =  PLEX- 
IM BTRRy  etc 
plesure  4*  pleasure. 
plet(pl^t).  Scot.  &  dial.  Eng. 
var  Of  PLATE.  PLAIT 
I!  plet  (pi  St),  7i.  Also  plete 
Russ.  j)let'.]  A  kind  of  whip 
laving  three  lashes  tipped  with 


lead  halls.  [ple  at.  I 

plete.  4*  PLATE,  PLEA,  I»LEAD,| 
pleth  o-ret'ic  (plfth'r.-ret'Tk), 
pleth  o-ret'i-cal  (-T-kdEl),  a. 
plethoric.  Ohs.  or  R. 
ple-thor'i-cal  ( pl?-th8r'T-k5l), 
a. Plethoric.  Rare.  —  ple-thor'i- 
cal-ly.  adv.  [ora.  .\oia/?are.| 
pleth'o-ry( pleth 'CJ-rY ).»  Pleth- 1 
p  1  e  t  h'r  o  n  <  pleth  An>n),  -rum 
(-ri/m),  7i.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  rrke- 
Opov.]  Gr.Antiq.  See  measure 
plette  4*  plat.  r. 
pleu  (pirn,  pleuch,  pleuche. 
plough  ( pin k).  Obs  or  Scot, 
vars.  of  plow. 
pleu'ra.  tt.,  pi.  of  pleuron. 

Fleu  ra-can'the-a  ( plno'm-kHn'- 
thf-d ).  Pleu  ra-can-thi'ni  (-kftn 
thl'n!),  n.  pi.  [NL.]  Syns.  of 

ICHTHYOTOM l 

Pleu  ra-can'thuB  (-kftn'thils).  n. 
[NL  ;  Gr.  nkevpov  nb  4-  a<av- 
9a  spine.]  Paleon.  A  genus  of 
Paleozoic  elasmohrancns  of  the 
group  Ichthyotomi  of  the  Car¬ 
boniferous  and  Lower  Permian 
of  Europe  and  North  America, 
having  a  terminal  mouth,  long 
dorsal  fin.  an*1  a  stro^cr  *.>r  «tcd 


spine  on  the  nape.  —  pleu  ra- 

can'thoid  (-thoid),  a.  Sf  n. 
pleu-ren'chy-ma  (pldo-r5i)'kY- 
m«  ;  24d ),  n.  [  pleuro-  4-  -enchy- 
ma.]  Bot.  Wood  tissue,  —pleu  - 
r  e  n-c  h  y  m' a-t  ous  (ploo'reij- 
k)m'd-t/Js),  a.  Both  Ohs.  or  R 
pleu-ret'ic.  4*  pleuritic. 
pleu'ric  ( ploo'rYk  ;  243),  a.  [Gr. 
rrAeupucof  costal  ]  Pleural.  R. 
pleu'rite  (-rlt),  n.  A  pleuron. 
pleu  rit'i  cal  (pl(Y?S-rYt'Y-kr7l),  a. 
Pleuritic.-  pleu-rit'i-cal-ly. adr. 
pleu'ro.  short  for  pleuropneu¬ 
monia  Colloq. 

Pleu  ro  bra'chi-a  (-bra'kY-d).  n. 
[NL.  See  pleuro-;  brachium.] 
Zonl.  See  Cvtuimmda. 
pleu  ro  bron  chi 'tiB.  w  [NL.l 
7 Yin/,  ('•■mhired  pleurisy  and 
bronchitis.  [rocarpic  mos.s.J 
pleu'ro-carp,  n.  Bot  Any  pleu-| 
pleu'ro  cele,  n.  [pleuro-  4- 
•ctle.]  Med  Hernia  of  the  lung 
pleu  ro-cen'trum.  n  ;  pi  -tra 
(-trd).  [NL.  See  pleuro-: 
centrum  .J  Paleon.  One  of  a  pair 
of  dorsal  and  lateral  elements 
of  the  centrum  of  the  verte¬ 
brae  of  certain  fishes  and  extinct 


amphibians.  They  represent,  or 

are  formed  from,  dorsal  arcua- 
lia  -  pleu  ro-cen'tral  (-trrtl),  a. 
pleu  ro-cer'e-bral.  a.  Zool.  Con¬ 
necting  the  pleural  and  cerebral 
ganglia  of  n  mollusk. 
pleu  ro-hep  a-  ti'tia.  n.  [NL.l  In¬ 
flammation  of  pleura  and  liver. 
Pleu_ro-nec'ti-dae  (ploo/ru-nek'- 
tt-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.  ;  pleuro-  4- 
Gr.  mpcTrjf  a  swimmer.]  Zool. 
A  family  including  all  the  flat¬ 
fishes  or  all  but  the  soles.— pleu'- 
ro-nec'tid  (-tld),  pleu  ro-nec'- 
toid  (-toid),  a  Sf  n. 

Pleu  ro-ne'ma  (-ne'ma),  n. 
[NL.  :  pleuro-  -f  Gr  vrjpa 
thread.]  Zool.  A  genus  of  ho- 
lotrichous  infusorians  of  fresh 
and  ■'alt  water  having  an  ovoid 
body  with  the  mouth  at  the  an¬ 
terior  end.  See  IIolotricha. 
pleu-rop'e-dal  (pUSD-rCp'S-ddl ; 
pldo'rd-pi'ddl;  248), a.  Zool 
Connecting  a  mollusk ’s  pleural 
and  pedal  ganglia.  [pleuro-. I 
pleu  ro-per  1-car'di-al,  a  See| 
pleu'ro-per  ip-neu'mo-ny( pl«5b/- 
rr.-pgi^Yp-nQ'mo-nY),  n.  Med. 
Pleuropneumonia. 


food,  fobt ;  out,  oil ;  chair  ;  ro  ;  sinp,  itjk  ;  fhen,  thin  ;  nature,  verdure  (250) ;  K  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144) :  don  :  yet ;  ah  _  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Guide. 

Full  explanations  of  Abbreviations,  SIriis.  eto..  Immediately  precede  the  Vocabulary. 
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Pleu-rot'o-ma  (ploo-rBt'G-md;  243),  ?i.  [NL.  ;  pleuro- 
Gr.  tom>?  a  cut.]  Zool.  A  genus  of  marine 
mostly  tropical  toxoglossate  gastropods  having 
a  spindle-shaped  shell  with  a  posterior  notch  or 
slit  in  the  outer  lip.  It  is  sometimes  made  the 
type  of  a  family,  Pleu  ro-tom'i-dae  (pldo'rG- 
tom'T-de).  —  pleu  rot'o  mine  (ploo-rot'6-min; 

-min  ;  133),  a.  —  pleu  . rot'o  moid  ( -moid),  a.  6:  n. 
Pleu'ro-to-ma'ri-a  (.pi  oo  r  o*t5-ma'r  I-d  ;  115, 

243),  n.  [NL.  ;  pleuro -  -f-  Gr.  to/u»)  a  cutting  -j- 
-aria.]  Zool.  &  Paleon.  An  extensive  genus  of 
zygobranehiate  rhipidoglossate  gastropods  hav¬ 
ing  usually  a  trochiform  nacreous  shell  with  a 
broad  sinus  in  the  outer  margin  of  the  last  whorl, 
extending  back  around  the  whorls  as  a  raised 
band,  it  has  existed  since  the  Silurian,  but  the 
living  species  are  few,  confined  to  the  deep  sea 
in  a  few  parts  of  the  world,  and  individuals  are 
very  rare.  It  is  the  only  living  genus  of  a  large  Pleurot- 
family,  Pleu  ro  tom  a  ri'i  dae  (-tSuPu-ri'T-de),  oma  (P. 
known  from  the  early  Cambrian,  but  almost  ex-  li  a  by  lo- 
tinct  during  the  Tertiary.  —  pleu  ro-to  ma'rl-  nica). 
old  (  -tS-ma'ri-oid),  a.  d*  n. 

pleu-rot'o-my  (ploo-r5t'6-mT),  n.  [pleuro-  -j-  -tomy.]  Sura. 
Incision  of  the  pleura. 

pleu'ro-vis'cer-al  (ploo'rS-vTs'er-ol),  a.  Zool.  Connecting 
the  pleural  and  visceral  ganglia  of  mollusks. 
plex'al  (plfik's^l),  a.  Pertaining  to  a  plexus  or  plexuses, 
plex'i  form  (plSk'sT-fSrm),  a.  [plexus  -f-  -form :  cf.  F.  plex- 
iforme.]  Like  a  network,  or  plexus ;  complicated, 
piex  im'e-ter  (plek-sTm'e-ter),  n.  [Gr.  7tAt}£i$  stroke  (fr. 
n\rjcra€Lu  to  strike)  -f-  -meter.)  Med.  A  small,  hard,  fiat 
plate,  as  of  ivory,  placed  in  contact  with  the  body  to  re¬ 
ceive  the  blow,  in  mediate  percussion.  —  plex  i-met'ric 
(pl5k/sT-m5t'rTk),  a.  —  plex  im'e-try  (plSk-sTm'e-trT),  n. 
plex'ure  (plSk'shur  ;  pleks'ur),  n.  [See  plexus.]  A  weav¬ 
ing  together  ;  that  which  is  woven  together, 
plex'us  iplSk'sMs),  n. ;  L.  pi.  plexus.  [L.,  a  twining, 
braid,  fr.  plectere ,  plexum ,  to  twine,  braid.]  1.  Anal.  A 
network,  esp.  of  anastomosing  or  interlacing  blood  vessels 
or  nerves.  Cf.  brachial  plexus,  solar  plexus,  etc. 

2.  Math.  A  set  of  equations  expressing  completely  the  re¬ 
lations  that  exist  between  a  set  of  quantities. 

3.  A  network ;  an  intricate  or  interwoven  combination  of 
elements  or  parts  in  a  coherent  structure. 

In  the  perception  of  a  tree  the  reference  to  an  object  is  circum¬ 
scribed  and  directed  by  a  /ilexus  of  visual  and  other  presenta¬ 
tions.  G  F  Stout. 

plexus  of  Meissner.  =  Meissner’s  plexus. 
pli  a  bil'i-ty  (plPd-bll'T-tT),  n.  Quality  or  state  of  being 
pliable  ;  flexibility  ;  as,  pliability  of  mind  or  movement, 
pli'a-ble  (pli'd-b’l),  a.  [F.,  fr.  plier  to  bend.  See  ply,  v.] 

1.  Capable  of  being  bent;  easy  to  be  bent;  flexible;  pli¬ 
ant  ;  supple  ;  limber  ;  as,  willow  is  a  pliable  plant. 

2.  Flexible  in  disposition  or  character ;  easily  influenced 
or  persuaded ;  —  sometimes  in  a  bad  sense ;  as,  a  pliable 
youth.  “  Pliable  she  promised  to  be.”  Dr.  II.  More. 

3.  Applicable  ;  suitable  ;  — aphetic  for  appliable.  Obs. 
Syn.  —  See  flexible. 

—  pli'a  bie-ness,  n.  —  pll'a-bly,  adv. 
pli'an  cy  (plI'dn-sT),  n.  Quality  or  state  of  being  pliant ; 

flexibility  ;  as,  the  pliancy  of  a  rod  ;  pliancy  of  mind, 
pll'ant  (pll'dnt),  a.  [F.  pliant ,  p.  pr.  of  plier  to  bend.  See 
ply,  i>.]  1.  Bending;  readily  yielding  without  breaking; 

Also, 


South. 

Shak. 


flexible  ;  pliable  ;  as,  a  pliant  thread  ;  pliant  wax 
fig.,  easily  influenced  ;  yielding  ;  compliant. 

The  will  was  then  ductile  and  pliant  to  right  reason. 

2.  Favorable  to  yielding.  Rare.  “  A  pliant  YlomtM 
Syn.  —  See  flexible. 

—  pll'ant  ly,  ac/r.  —  pll'ant  ness,  n. 

pu  'ca  (pli'kd),  n.  ;  L.  pi.  -cx  (-se).  [LL.,  a  fold,  fr.  L.  pli - 
care  to  fold.  See  ply,  v.]  1.  Med.  A  disease  ( plica  po- 

lonica )  of  the  hair  in  which  it  becomes  twisted 
and  matted  together.  The  disease  is  endemic  in 
Poland  and  other  parts  of  eastern  Europe,  and 
is  hence  called  also  Polish  plait. 

2  A  fold  or  folded  part ;  a  bend,  as  a  fold  of  skin. 

3.  Bot.  A  disease  of  plants  characterized  by  ex-  The  Lon"- 
cessive  development  of  small  entangled  twigs.  Plica  (4)1 

4.  Medieval  Music.  A  kind  of  ligature,  of  a  a  Ascend- 

44  folded  ”  shape,  denoting  a  tone  ending  with  lnS!  &  Be- 
a  falsetto  grace.  scendmg. 

||  pli'ca  a  la'ris  (a-la'rTs)  [NL.  alarisoi  the  wing],  Zool..  the 


d 


D 

n 


fold  of  skin  along  the  front  of  a  bird’s  wing,  stretching 
from  the  shoulder  to  the  wrist  joint.  —  II  plica  se  mi  lu-na'rie 
(sSuPl-lu-na'ris)  [N L.  semilunaris  like  a  hail-moqnj,  Anal ., 
the  vertical  told  of  conjunctiva  occupying  the  inner  can- 
thus  of  the  eye.  It  represents  the  nictitating  membrane, 
pli'cal  ( pli'kftl),  a.  Bot.  Pert,  to,  or  exhibiting,  plica, 
pli'cate  (pli'kat),  a  [L.  plicatus,  p.  p.  of  plicare  to  fold.] 

1.  Plaited  ;  folded  like  a  fan  ;  as,  a  plicate  leaf. 

2.  Zool.  a  Folded,  b  Having  parallel  ridges  on  the  surface, 
pli'cate  (pli'kat ;  plT-kat'),  v.  t.  Medieval  Music.  To  render 

in  the  manner  of  a  plica. 

plic'a-tile  (pllk'd-til  ;  see  -ile),  a.  [L.  pi icaj.il is,  fr.  pli- 
care  to  fold.]  Capable  of  beiug  folded  ;  specif.,  Zool..  fold¬ 
ing  lengthwise,  as  the  wings  of  certain  insects, 
pli-ca'tion  (pli-ka'skftn ;  pit-),  n.  [Cf.  OF.  plication.'] 

1.  Act  of  folding,  or  state  of  being  folded. 

2.  A  folding  or  fold  ;  a  plait. 

pli-ca'tor  (-ka'ter),  n.  Anything  that  makes  folds  ;  specif., 
a  plaiting  attachment  to  a  sewing  machine, 
plic'a-ture  (plik'd-tur),  n.  [L.  plicatura ,  fr.  plicare  to 
fold.]  Folding  or  a  fold  ;  a  plication, 
pli  cil'er-ous  (pli-sTf'er-ws ;  plT-j,  a.  [LL.  plica  fold  -j- 
-ferous.']  Having  a  plica  or  plic*. 

piper  (pli'er),  n.  [From  ply  to  bend  ]  1.  One  who  plies. 

2  pi.,  sometimes  con¬ 
strued  as  sing.  A  kind  of 
small  pinchers  with  long 
jaws,  used  for  bending  or 
cutting  metal  rods  or 
wire,  for  handling  small 
objects,  etc, 

plight  (p lit)*,  7i.  [ME .plit  Parallel  Pliers 

condition,  state,  manner,  prop,  a  folding,  lold  ;  for  plet 
(now  pleat),  fr.  OF.  ploil,  earlier  pleit ;  peril,  influenced 
by  ply  to  bend.  The  spelling  with  gh  is  from  influence  of 
plight  risk,  pledge.  See  pleat,  plait.]  1.  A  fold;  plait.  Obs. 

2.  Of  lawn,  a  certain  length  or  piece;  prob.  orig.,  the 
length  or  size  of  a  fold.  Obs. 

3.  Condition;  state;  —  now  usually  qualified  as  bad;  as, 

a  luckless  plight.  Shak. 

4.  Bodily  state,  as  to  health  ;  also,  good  health.  Rare. 

5.  State  of  mind  ;  mood.  Obs.  Milton. 

6.  Legal  state,  position,  or  status. 

7-  Attire  ;  dress.  Rare. 

Syn.  —  See  predicament. 

plight,  n.  [ME.  pliht  danger,  engagement.  AS.  plihl 
danger,  akin  to  pleon  to  risk,  also  to  D.  plicht  duty,  G. 
pflicht,  Dan.  pligt,  and  to  D.  plegen  to  care  for,  be  wont, 
G.  pflegen ,  OS.  plegan  to  pledge.  Cf.  pledge.]  1.  Obs.  a 
Danger  ;  risk,  b  Sin  ;  guilt ;  blame  ;  also,  defect ;  want. 
2.  Pledge;  engagement.  Mow  Rare.  “  That  ldrd  whose 
hand  must  take  my  plight."  Shak. 

plight,  t\  t.  /  plight'ed  ;  plight'ing.  [AS.  plihtan  to  ex¬ 
pose  to  danger.  See  plight  a  pledge.]  1.  To  put  in  danger 
of  forfeiture  ;  to  pledge;  to  engage ;  as,  to  plight  faith, 
troth,  honor,  word  ;  —  never  applied  to  property  or  goods. 

Here  my  inviolable  faith  1  plight.  Dryden 

2.  To  pledge  one’s  self  to  do  or  give  ;  to  promise.  Obs. 

3.  To  put  under  a  pledge  ;  to  bind  by  a  pledge  ;  promise; 
engage:  betroth; — often  in  the  passive;  as,  ^plighted  bride. 

Plim'soll.  or  Plim'soll’s.  mark  fplYm'sfll ;  -stflz).  Also 
Plimsoll,  or  Plimsoll’s.  line.  Bant.  The  load-line  mark 
conspicuously  painted  on  the  sides  of  all  British  merchant 
vessels,  to  indicate  the  limit  of  submergence  allowed  by 
law ;  —  so  called  from  Samuel  Plimsoll,  by  whose  efforts  the 
act  of  Parliament  to  prevent  overloading  was  procured, 
plinth  (plinth),  n.  [L.  plinthus,  Gr.  ttKCvOos  a  brick  or  tile, 
a  plinth,  peril,  akin  to  E  .flint:  cf.  F.  plinthe .]  1.  Arch. 

a  In  classical  architecture,  a  vertically  faced  member  im¬ 
mediately  below  the  circular  base  of  a  column ;  also,  the 
lowest  member  of  a  pedestal ;  hence,  in  general,  the  lowest 
member  of  a  base  ;  a  sub-base ;  a  block  upon  which  the 
moldings  of  an  architrave  or  trim  are  stopped  at  the  bot¬ 
tom.  See  ease,  I/lust,  b  A  course  of  stones  forming  a  con¬ 
tinuous  plinth,  as  of  ashlars  forming  the  foundation  or 
base  course  of  a  rubble  wall ;  —  called  also  plinth  course. 

2.  A  square  block  serving  as  a  base  for  a  statue,  vase,  etc.  ; 
also,  the  squared  base  of  a  vase,  piece  of  furniture,  etc. 

3.  Carp.  A  skirting  or  baseboard  without  a  molded  edge. 
pli'O-  (pli'ft-)-  Cotnbiniug  form  from  Greek  irkeuov,  more , 

greater.  See  pleio-. 

Pli'o-cene  (pli'6-sen),  a.  Also  Plei'o-cene.  [plio-  -f  Gr. 


scati'df  new,  recent.]  Geol.  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  designat¬ 
ing,  the  latest  period  of  the  Tertiary.  See  geology,  Chart ; 
tertiary. —  n.  The  Pliocene  period  or  system.  The  known 
Pliocene  formations  are  largely  of  terrestrial  origin.  The 
life  of  the  period  was  similar  to  that  of  the  present  time. 
Plo  ce'i  dae  (plo-te'I-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  7rAo#c«u<»  a 
plaiter,  braider.]  Zool.  A  large  family  of  fiuchlike  Old 
World  birds  consisting  of  the  weaver  birds.  The  chief 
subfamily,  Plo  ce-i'nae  (plo'sf-T'ne),  is  chiefly  African  ;  but  the 
type  genus.  Plo'ce-us  (plo'sf-tis),  including  the  baya,  is  Indiuu. 
—  plo-ce'i-form'  (-1-lOrmO,  a. 

plod  (pl5d),  v.  i. ;  plod'ded  ;  plod'ding.  [Orig.  iincert. ; 
peril,  imitative  of  the  sound  of  heavy  steps.]  1.  To  walk 
heavily ;  to  move  or  travel  slowly  but  steadily  ;  to  trudge. 

2.  To  work  laboriously,  steadily,  and  monotonously,  as  to 
study  laboriously  and  patiently  ;  to  toil;  drudge. 

3.  Hunting:  To  hang  behind,  searching  too  long  for  the 
scent  in  one  place  ;  —  said  of  hounds.  Obs. 

4  By  confusion  or  influence  :  =  plot,  v.  i.  Obs. 

plod,  v.  t.  1.  T#  walk  slowly  or  heavily  along  ;  to  trudge 
along  or  through  ;  to  make  (one’s  way)  thus. 

The  plowman  homeward  plods  his  weary  way.  Gray 
2.  By  confusion  or  influence  :  =  plot,  v.  t.  Obs. 
plod.  n.  1.  Act  or  period  of  plodding. 

2.  The  sound  of  a  heavy  tread,  as  that  of  a  horse  ;  thud, 
plod'der  (-er),  n.  1.  One  who  plods  ;  esp.,  a  drudge. 

2  A  kind  of  soldier  or  camp  follower.  Obs. 
plod'ding  (-Tug),  p.  pr.  <0  vb.  n.  of  plod.  Specif. :  p.  a. 
Progressing  in  a  slow,  toilsome  manner;  marked  by  labo¬ 
rious  diligence. —  plod'ding-ly,  adv. —  plod'ding  ness.  n. 
plop  (pl5p),  v.  i.  ;  plopped  (plbpt) ;  plop'pino.  [Imitative.] 
To  fall,  drop,  or  move  suddenly,  as  on  or  to  the  surlace  of 
water,  with  a  sound  suggestive  of  the  word  plop  ;  to  plump. 

The  body  jdopped  up.  turning  on  its  side  Kipling. 
plop,  n.  Act  of  plopping ;  the  sound  made  in  plopping,  as 
by  a  stone  dropping  into  water  without  splashing, 
plot  (pl5t),  v.  t. ;  tlot'tf.d  ;  plGt'ting.  [F.  peloter  to  roll 
into  a  ball.]  Soap  Manvj.  To  press  (soap)  into  cakes, 
plot,  n.  [AS.  plot  a  piece  of  ground  ;  orig.  uncert.  In  the 
sense  of  a  secret  design  or  scheme  prob.  influenced  by  corn- 
plot  ( Oxf.E .  D.).  Cf.  plat  of  ground.]  1.  A  spot  or 
mark,  as  on  the  skin. 

2.  A  small,  or  not  large,  area  of  ground  or  something  on 
the  ground  ;  a  plat ;  as,  a  garden  plot  ;  a  plot  of  herbs. 

3.  Place  of  situation  ;  site,  as  of  a  town,  laid  out.  Obs. 

4.  A  ground  plan,  as  of  a  building  or  area  ;  a  map  ;  chart ; 
diagram ;  specif.,  Surv.,  a  plan  or  draft  of  a  field,  farm, 
estate,  etc.,  drawn  to  a  scale.  Obs.,  Archaic ,  or  U.  S. 

5.  a  Fig.  :  A  plan,  scheme,  or  outline  of  a  literary  compo¬ 
sition.  Obs.  b  A  plan  or  scheme  ;  design.  Obs. 

6.  The  plan  or  main  story  of  a  literary  composition,  as  a 
play,  novel,  romance,  or  poem,  comprising  a  complication, 
or  causally  connected  series,  of  motived  incidents  which  are 
gradually  unfolded,  sometimes  by  unexpected  means. 

7-  Contrivance ;  ability  to  devise  literary  pilots  Obs.  & 

R.  “  A  man  of  much  plot .”  Denham. 

8-  Any  secret  scheme,  project,  design,  or  plan,  often  com¬ 
plicated  for  the  accomplishment  of  some  purpose,  usually  a 
bad  one  ;  a  conspiracy  ;  intrigue  ;  as,  the  Rye  House  Plot. 

I  have  overheard  a  plot  of  death  Shak • 

9.  A  share  or  participation  (in  something  plotted).  Obs. 
Syn.  —  See  conspiracy. 

plot,  v.  t.  ;  plot'ted  ;  plot'ting.  1.  To  make  a  plot,  map, 
or  plan,  of  (something  in  existence) ;  to  mark  the  position 
of  on  a  plan  ;  to  delineate  ;  to  draw,  esp.  by  filling  in  after 
marking  the  principal  points  of,  as  a  diagram. 

2.  To  make  a  plan  of  (something  to  be  made  or  built) ;  to 
map  out ;  also,  to  lay  (land)  out  in  plots; — often  with  out. 

3.  Specif.  :  To  locate  and  mark  (a  point),  as  on  plotting 
paper,  by  means  of  its  coordinates  ;  to  make  (a  curve)  by 
marking  out  a  number  of  points  in  this  way  ;  hence,  to  rep¬ 
resent  graphically  (a  mathematical  equation)  by  means  of 
a  curve  so  constructed. 

4.  To  plan  ;  scheme  ;  devise  ;  contrive,  esp.  secretly  or 
clandestinely.  44  Plotting  an  unprofitable  crime.”  Dryden. 

5  To  invent  or  devise  the  plot  of,  as  a  play.  Obs.  or  R. 
plot,  v.  i.  To  form  a  plot,  plan,  or,  now  always,  a  scheme 

of  evil  or  hostile  purpose,  as  against  a  government  or  those 
who  administer  it ;  to  contrive  ;  scheme  ;  conspire.  Shak. 

The  wicketh  plotted  against  the  just.  Ps.  xxxvii  12 
Plo-tin'i-an  (plo-tTn'T-an),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  Plotinus, 
the  Plotinists,  or  Plotinism. 


pieu  ro-po'di  um.  n. ;  pi.  -dia  | 
[NL.  ; pleuro-  +  -podium.] 
Zool.  One  or  a  pair  of  glandular 
organs  of  unknown  function 
on  the  first  abdominal  segment 
of  some  insects. 

Pleu-rop '  ter-yg  '  i-i  ( pi  oo-rbp' t?  r- 
tj'I-T),  n.  pi.  [NL.;  pleuro-  -t-  | 
Gr.  TTrepiiyioi/ fin.]  Paleon.  The  ! 
Cladoselachea,  an  order  of  elas-  ' 
mobranchs.  —  p.eu-rop'ter-yg'- 
1-an  (-/In),  «•  V  [clkcko-. I  J 

pleu  ro  pul'mo-na  ry.  a.  See| 
pleu  ror  rhe'a.  rhoe'a  (pldo'rd- 
•e'd  ;  243),  n.  [NL.  ;  pleuro-  -*- 
-Wica.]  Med.  Accumulation  of 
fluid  in  the  pleural  cavity. 

Pleu  ro-sau'rua,  «.  [NL.  ;  pleu-  j 
ro-  +  -saurtu.j  Paleon  A  genus 
of  rhynchocephalian  reptiles 
from  the  Upper  Jurassic  of  Eu¬ 
rope  They  had  an  elongate, 
serpentiform  body,  short  legs, 
and  rather  slender  head,  [side., 
pleu'ro  spasm,  n.  Crump  m  the 
pleu-ro»'te-on  (pldo-r5s'tf-0n). 
n.  [NL. ;  Gr.  ianeov 

a  bone.l  Zool.  The  anteroluteral 
piece  of  the  sternum  of  a  voung 
bird,  forming  the  costal  process 
in  the  adult. —pleu  ros 'te  al 
(dll),  a. 

Pleu  ro-stic'tl  (pldo'rC-stTk'tT  ; 
243 ),n.pl  [NL.  ;  pleuro-- f-Gr. 

< ttucto?  pricked.]  Zool.  A  divi- 
•ion  including  most  Bcarabjeid 
beetles,  having  only  the  anterior 
three  abdominal  spiracles  on  the 
connecting  membranes.  Cf. 
Laparosticti.  —  pleu'ro  stlct 
(pldb'rO-stlkt),  a.  Sc  n. 
pleuTo-thot'o-nusi-thfit'o-nfls'), 
pleu-rot'o-nus  (ploo-rtft'f.-ntts  ; 
243),n.  [NL.;  Gr.TrAeuoo^ep  from 
the  side  +  roi/o?  a  stretching.] 
Med.  Tetanus  in  which  the 
body  is  curved  laterally.—  pleu  - 


ro  tho-ton'icMhfi-t5n'Ik),pleu  - 
ro-ton'ic  (ploo  r6-t0n'Yk),  a. 
pleu  to  tri'bal  ( ploo'rMrT'b/fl), 
pleu'ro-tribe  ( ploo'ro-trTb;  243), 
a.  [ pleuro •  -f  Gr  rpi/3eu'  to 
rub.]  Bot.  Touching  or  rubbing 
the  Bide  ;  —  said  of  certain  heter- 
ogamous  flowers  in  which  the 
anthers  and  etiginn  are  so  placed 
as  to  touch  the  sides  of  visiting 
insects,  thus  insuring  cross-pol¬ 
lination.  Cf.  NOTOTRIBK. 
pleu-rot'ro-pous  (ploo-rflt'r&- 
pns  ;  243),  a.  [  pleuro-  +  -tro- 
/<oHA.]/io/.Flattened  on  the  sides. 

?leu  ro-ty'phoid,  n.  Typhoid 
ever  complicated  with  pleurisy, 
plever.  i*  plover 
plev'in,  n.  [OF  /tlevine  See 
replevin.]  Warrant;  assur¬ 
ance.  Ohs. 

plev'is-a-ble,  a.  [OF  plevissa- 
hlc .]  =  bailable,  1.  Ohs  or  R. 
plow  ( ploo),  n.  [Canadian  F. 
plus,  pelu,  F.  pelu, poi/u,  hairy.] 
beaver  skin.  Canada  fir 
Western  U.  S. 

plew.  plewe  ( plQ ;  pi  do ).  plewch, 

plewgh  ( pin k ).  Scot  Sc  dial 

Eng.  vars.  of  plow 

plewme.  +  plume. 

plex,  n.  [Cf.  L./j/e.rw.]  A  plait. 

Ohs. 

plex  (picks),  r.  i.  4*  t.  [See 
plexus.]  To  form  a  plexus,  or 
network  ;  to  make  plexiform. 
plex-om'e-ter  (plek-sQm'f-tCr). 
Var.  Of  PLEXIMKTBR. 
plex'or  (plSk'sdr),  n.  [Gr.  ir\y- 
stroke.]  Med.  A  plessor. 
pley.  f  play. 

plev(ffmZ.  pla).  Obs.  or  Scot.  Sc 
dial.  Eng.  var.  of  plea. 
pley,  n.  [Sp.  playa .]  Shore. 

pley'a-ble.  a.  [From pley,  var 
of  plea.)  Debatable.  Ohs'  Scot 


Pley'dell.  Counselorfpla'dCl).  A 
shrewd  and  witty  lawyer  in 
Scott’s  **  Guy  Maunering.” 
pleye  ^  play. 
pley 'fere  .  +  playfere. 
pleyne.  -f*  plain. 
pleynte  +  plaint. 
plez'ant.  plez'ur-a-bl.  Pleasant; 
pleasurable.  R<f.  Sp. 
plez'ure.  Pleasure.  Ref.  Sp. 
plf  .  plff.  Ahhr.  Plaintiff, 
pli'a-bl.  Pliable.  R<f.  Sp. 
Pli'a-ble.  w.  In  Bunyan’s  “  Pi  1 
grim’s  Progress,"  a  neighbor  of 
Christian’s,  who  accompanies  i 
him  for  a  time,  hut  turns  back  at 
the  Slough  of  Despond 
Pli'ant.  Sir  Paul.  An  uxorious, 
foolish  old  knight  in  Congreve's 
“  The  Double  Dealer."  who  is 
easily  deceived  by  Lady  Pliant, 
hiB  young,  handsome,  and  pre- 
tendedly  prudish,  hut  really  far 
from  virtuous,  wife, 
plic'a-ble,  a.  Pliable.  Obs. 
pli'eat-ed  (p  1 1'k  a  t-C  d),  a. 

1.  Plicate 

2.  Complicated  Obs.  Sr  R. 
pli'cate-ly.  adv.  of  plicate. 
pli  ca'ter.  n.  =  plicator. 
plic'a-tive  (p  1  Y  k'd-t  Y  v),  a. 
Plicate  ;  plicatile. 

pli-cat'u  late  ( p  1  Y-k  ft  Ffl-1  ft  t ; 

plT-),  a.  Minutely  plicate. 

plicht.  t  PLIGHT. 

plicht'an  ker.  »  (LG.  plicht- 

ankeror  D.  plech tanker.]  Sheet 

anchor.  Obs.  Sent. 

plic'i-form  (plts'T-ffirm  :  plT'- 

si- ),  a.  [LL.  plica  fold  4-  -form.] 

Zool  Like  a  plica,  or  fold. 

pile.  +  PLEA. 

plie-  Var.  of  ply. 

plied  CplTd),  pret.  Sf  p.  p.  of  PLY. 

plien.  +  ply. 

plies  ( pllz),  «.,  pi.  of  ply. 

fli'form.  a  [ ply  fold  4-  -form.] 
n  the  form  of  a  ply  or  fold. Obs. 


plight.  ObB.  pret.  &  p.  p.  of 

l»l  l  i  <  H. 

plight,  r.  t  (ME  ply  ten.  See 
plight  u  fold.]  To  plait; 
braid  :  fold  ;  embrace.  Obs. 
plight.  Obs.  pret  &  p.  p.  of 
plight,  to  pledge 
p  ight'er,  u.  One  that  plights 
or  pledges 

plight 'ful.  a.  Guilty;  also, 
hazardous.  Obs. 
plight'lesa.  a.  Guiltless.  Obs. 
piight'y.  a.  [From  plight 
guilt.]  Guilty.  Obs 
piight'y,  a.  [From  plight  a 
fold.]  Rugose.  Ob.s. 
pliht.  +  PLIGHT. 

plihtliche,  a  Dangerous.  Obs. 
plim  (plYm),  v  t.  Sr  i.  (Cf  dial. 
plum  to  swell.]  Toswell;grow 
plump.  Chiefly  Dial  —  a.  Swol¬ 
len  ;  filled  out.  Dial. 
plim'soll  (plYm'sdl),  n.  A 
sand  shoe.  Australia. 

Plin'i  an  (plYn'Y-dn),  a.  [L 
Pliniauus.]  Of.  pert.  to.  or 
named  after.  Plinv ;  as:  a  Pliny 
the  Elder  (C.  Plinius  Secuii- 
dus),  the  naturalist (23-79  a.  d.). 
b  Pliny  the  Younger (C.  Plinius 
Cfficilius  Secundus),  the  author 
of  the “  l.etteis  "  (d.  before  115). 
plinth  course.  =  plinth,  1  b. 
plinth'less.  «.  See  -less. 
Plin'y  ( plm'Y),  n.  IL.  Plinius."] 
Masc  prop.  name. 

Pli  o-hip'pus  (plI'G-hYp'us),  n. 
[NL.  ;  Pliocene  4-  Gr.  iirnos 
horse.]  Paleon.  A  genus  of  ex¬ 
tinct  one-toed  horses  having 
strongly  h  vpsodont  molar  teeth, 
from  the  North  American  Plio¬ 
cene. 

Pli  o-iau'rus  (plT'fl-Bd'riTs),  n. 

[NL.  ;  pho-  +  s (turns.)  Paleon 
An  extinct  genus  of  marine  rep¬ 
tiles  sllied  to  Plesiosaurus,  but 
having  a  much  shorter  neck  and 


larger  head.  It  is  sometimes 
made  the  type  of  a  family,  Pli  - 
o-sau'ri-dae  (-rl-de).  — 'pli'o- 
saur  (pll'G-sOr),  pli  o-sau'ri-an 
(-►o'rT-rtn),  a.  fir  u. 
plis'ky  (plTs'kY),  n.  A  trick  ; 
frolic;  plight  Scot.  Sc  Dial.  Bug. 
||  plis'sd'  (ple'sa'),  n.  [F.J  Gath¬ 
ering  or  plaiting.  —  a.  Plaited, 
plit.  +  plight. 
plitch.  r.  t.  [AS.  plyccan.  Cf. 
pluck.]  To  pluck  :  pull.  Obs. 
plite,  pllth.  plitte  f  plight. 
pliver  +  plover. 
plo.  +  plow.  [Dial.  Eng.\ 
ploat  Var.  of  plot.  Scot. 
ploat,  v.  t.  Also  plott.  [D- 
ploten  to  remove  the  wool  ]  To 
pluck;  fleece.  Scot.  Sc  Dial.  Eng 
plo'ce(plo'se;  plOs'e),n.  [L.,fr 
Gr.  ttAo/ct;  complication.)  Rhet. 
A  n  emphatic  repetition  of  u 
word,  in  which  it  is  used  preg¬ 
nantly  with  reference  to  its  spe¬ 
cial  significance  ;  as,  “His  toije'e 
a  wife  indeed."  Bdih  y. 

plod.  +  PLOUD  [PLAID. | 

plod  (plbd)  Ohs.  or  dial  Eng. of  I 
plodde  -f  pll d. 
plod'der-ly.  adv.  As  done  by  a 
plodder  ;  clumsily.  Obs 
plodge  (plOi),  r.  i.  To  wade  or 
walk  heavily,  as  in  water  or 
mire.  Dial.  Eng 
plogh,  ploh.  plow. 

Flo'i-ma  (  plo'Y-ma),  n.  pi.  [NL., 
fr.  Gr.  Tchunpos  fit  for  sailing.] 
Zool.  An  extensive  order  of  roti¬ 
fers  in  which  locomotion  is  per¬ 
formed  bv  the  ciliated  disk  only 
and  which  usually  have  a  forked 
and  more  or  less' retractile  tail. 
—  plo'i-mate  (-mitt),  a.  fir  n. 
ploi'ter  (ploi'ter).  Var  of 
plouter.  Chiefly  Scot. 
plokke.  +  pluck. 
plom  +  plum. 


plom-.  For  various  obs.  forms 
m  plom-,  see  the  forms  in  pllm- 
plomayle,  n.  [OF.  p  l  u  m  a  I  /.] 

Plumage.  Obs. 

plonge  (p  1  5  n  j),  v.  t.  [See 
plunge.]  To  cleanse,  as  open 
drains  which  are  entered  by  the 
tide,  by  stirring  up  the  sediment 
when  the  tide  ebbs 
plonk  (plfiijk).  Var.  of  plunk 
Chiefly  Dial.  Eng. 
plonket.  'Y  PLLNKF.T. 
Flon'-Plon'  (p  1  6 N'pl G n').  n. 
IF.]  Sobriquet  of  Napoleon 
Joseph  Charles  Paul  Bonaparte 
(1822-91). 

plonte.  *1*  plant. 

plook.  plook'ed,  plook'y.  Ob». 

or  Scot  &  dial.  Eng.  vars.  of 
plouk,  etc.  (  plop  ;  plump. I 
plop.  adv.  or  inter).  With  a| 
plo  ra'tion  (plft-ra'sh  finh  «• 
[L.  ploratio.]  Weeping  Rare • 
—  plo'ra-to  ry  (p  1  6'r  d-tO-r  Y  ; 
plor'a-),  a.  Rare.  [plash. | 
plosh  (plbsh).  Dial  Eng.  of | 
plo'sion  (plo'zhwn),  ti.  (From 
explosion,  implosion .]  Phon. 
The  percussive  shutting  off  or 
release  of  the  breath  or  a  com¬ 
bination  of  both,  as  in  uttering 
the  stops,  />.  t.  b,  etc.  Lloyd. 
plo'sive  (pld'sYv),  n.  Phon.  A 
speech  sound  formed  by  any 
form  of  plosion,  distinguished 
according  to  its  formation  asim- 
plosive  (or  appfosive),  explosive \ 
or  biplosive.  —  a  Characterized 
by  plosion  Lloyd- 

plot  (plot),  plote ( plot),  v.  t.  To 
scald  ;  burn  ;  scorch.  Scot.  If 
Dial.  Eng. 

plotch.  n.  A  blotch.  Obs. 
plot'cock',  n.  |  Prob.  on  alter* 
tion  of  Pluto.  Orf.  E.  D  J  Thrf 
Devil.  Obs.  Scot. 

plotform  +  platform. 
plot'ful,  a.  Full  of  plota. 


ale,  senate,  care,  ftm,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofa ;  eve,  6vent,  find,  recent,  maker ;  Ice,  111 ;  old,  6bey,  orb,  add,  s5ft,  connect ; 

U  Foreign  Word.  f  Obsolete  Variant  of.  4  combined  with.  =  equals. 


use,  unite,  urn,  up,  circus,  menu ; 


PLOTINIC 


1657 


PLUGGING 


Plotl'nlsm  (plo-ti'nTz’m  ;  plo't.T-nTz’m ;  277),  n.  The 
doctrines  of  Plotinus  (205-270  A.  D.),  the  chief  philosopher 
of  the  Alexandrian  school  of  Neoplatonists  See  Neo¬ 
platonism.  —  Plo-tl'nlst  (-ntst),  n. 

plot'ter  (pist'er),  n.  One  that  plots  ;  specif. :  a  One  who 
makes  a  plot  or  map.  Obs.  or  U.S.  b  A  device  for  plot¬ 
ting,  as  a  pencil  holder  in  an  instrument  for  plotting  coor¬ 
dinates.  c  One  who  plots  or  schemes;  a  contriver;  plan- 
ner ;  now,  esp.,  a  conspirator  ;  a  schemer, 
plot'ting  (pl5t7Tng),p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  of  plot.  —  plotting  paper, 
paper  ruled  into  small  squares,  for  plotting  curves,  making 
diagrams,  etc.  Cf.  coordinate,  n.,  2.  —  plot'Ung-ly,  adv. 
plout'er  (plout'Sr),  v.  i.  Also plowter ,  plotter.  [Perh.  im¬ 
itative.]  To  wade  or  move  about  with  splashing  ;  to 
dabble  ;  also,  to  potter  ;  trifle  ;  idle.  Scot,  ofc  Dial.  Eng. 

1  did  not  want  to plou  ltr  about  any  more.  Kipling. 
plout'er,  n.  Also  plowter.  Act  of  ploittering  ;  flounder¬ 
ing  ;  act  or  sound  of  splashing.  Scot.  &  Dial.  Eng. 
plov'er  (plflv'cr),  n.  [OF.  plovier ,  F.  pluvier ,  prop.,  the 
rain  bird,  fr.  LL.  (assumed)  pluvarius,  fr.  L.  pluere  to  rain  ; 
cf.  pluvia  rain  ;  akin  to  E.  float ,  G.  Jliessen  to  flow.  See 
float.]  1.  Any  of  certain  limlcoline  birds  of  the  family 
Charadriidm,  esp.  of  the  typical  subfamily,  Charadriinte, 
which  differ  from  the  sandpipers  in  the  short  bill,  hard  at 
the  tip,  though  more  or  less  flexible  at  the  base,  and  in 
their  usually  stouter  and  more  compact  build.  They  are 
mostly  gregarious  and  migratory,  frequenting  plains, 
grassy  uplands  (where  they  usually  nest),  and  beaches 
The  ring  plovers  are  well-known  small  species  ;  some 
larger  forms,  as  the  golden  and  black-bellied  plovers,  the 
lapwing, dotterel,  etc.,  are  important  game  birds.  Plovers’ 
eggs,  esp.  those  of  the  lapwing,  are  extensively  eaten  in 
Europe. 

2.  Any  of  various  other  allied  birds,  as  the  turnstone, 
called  chicken  plover,  and  various  sandpipers,  esp.  the  Bar- 

tramiau  sandpiper,  called  upland,  or  field,  plover,  etc.  ; _ 

used  esp.  with  qualifying  terms.  Cf.  crab  plover,  wrybi’ll. 
plow,  plough  (plou),  n.  [ME. plouh, plou,  AS.  ploh  plow- 
land  (perh.  of  Scand.  origin) ;  akin  to  D.  ploeg,  G.  pflug, 
OHG.  pfluog,  pfluoh,  Icel.  plogr,  Sw.  plog,  Dan.  ploug, 
plot',  Russ,  plug,  Lith.  plugas.]  1.  An  implement,  con¬ 
sisting  essentially  of  a  share  to  break  the  ground,  a  beam 
to  draw  it  by,  and  a  handle  or  handles  to  guide  it,  for  mak¬ 
ing  a  furrow  in,  and  turning  up,  the  earth,  as  to  prepare  it 
for  sowing  or  planting,  to  cultivate  growing  crops,  etc.,  or, 
in  special  varieties,  to  break  up  the  subsoil  only,  to  make  ; 
drains,  or  the  like.  The  modern  plow  in  its  improved  i 


1  Subsoil  Plow;  2  Sulky  Plow;  3  Shovel  Plow;  4  Walking  Plow. 
A  Share  ;  R  Moldboard  ;  C  Landside  ;  D  Colter,  or  Jointer  ; 
E  Gauge  Wheel  to  regulate  depth  of  furrow  ;  F  Beam;  G  Clevis; 
H  Guiding  Handles. 

forms  has  a  steel  or  chilled  cast-iron  share,  properly- 
curved  moldboard,  landside,  colter  or  jointer  (where  re¬ 
quired),  clevis,  and  sometimes  gauge  wheel  or  fore  car¬ 
nage,  etc.  Disks  are  sometimes  used  instead  of  shares  or 
colters  (see  disk  plow),  and  both  pointed-share  and  disk 
plows  are  often  made  with  gangs  of  shares.  The  sulky 
plow  has  a  seat  for  the  driver.  See  middle  breaker. 

2.  a  A  team  of  horses  or  oxen  for  a  plow  or  wagon.  Scot. 
<1*  Dial.  Eng.  b  A  wagon  or  cart  and  horses  or  oxen  ; 
hence,  a  wagon  or  cart.  Dial.  Eng. 

3  0.  Eng.  Hist.  =  plowland,  1. 

4.  Land,  or  a  piece  of  land,  plowed  ;  plowland.  Specif.  : 
Moham.  Law.  A  certain  share  of  land.  See  pattidari. 

6.  [ca;>.]  Astron.  Charles’s  Wain,  or  the  Dipper  ;  some¬ 
times,  the  constellation  Ursa  Major. 

6.  Any  of  various  implements  suggestive  of  a  plow ;  as : 
a  Bookbinding.  An  implement  for  trimming  off  the  edges 
of  books,  b  A  carpenter’s  rabbet  or  grooving  plane,  c 
An  instrument  for  creasing  the  sides  of  lean  mackerel,  d 
An  instrument  for  measuring  angles  at  sea.  Obs.  e  Elec¬ 
tric  Railways.  A  device  for  “  picking  up  ”  the  electricity 
from  the  live  wire  or  rail  in  a  conduit,  f  A  snowplow. 

7.  [From  plow,  7>.]  A  pluck.  Eng.  Univ.  Slang. 
plow,  plough,  v.  t. ;  plowed  or  ploughed  (ploud) ;  plow'- 

ing  or  ploughing.  1.  To  turn  up,  break  up,  or  trench,  with 


a  plow  ;  to  till  with  or  as  with  a  plow  ;  to  make,  as  a  fur¬ 
row,  with  a  plow  ;  as,  to  plow  the  ground  ;  to  plow  a  field. 
2  To  make  furrows,  grooves,  or  ridges  in  ;  to  furrow  ;  to 
break,  throw,  root,  or  cut  (up)  with  or  as  with  a  plow  ;  to 
scratch  or  trench  by  action  likened  to  that  of  a  plow  ;  also, 
to  bring  or  cause  to  be  by  or  as  if  by  plowing  (in  sense  1) ; 
—  often  with  up ,  over ,  etc. ;  to  plow  in  manure. 

3.  To  move,  cut,  or  cleave  through,  as  the  water  in  sailing. 

With  speed  we  plow  the  watery  way.  Pope. 

4-  Bookbinding .  To  trim,  or  shave  off  the  edges  of,  as  a 
book  or  paper,  with  a  plow.  See  plow,  n.,  6  a 

5.  To  cut  a  groove  in,  as  in  a  plank,  or  the  edge  of  a  board  ; 
esp.,  to  make  with  a  plow  (a  rectangular  groove  to  receive 
the  end  of  a  shelf,  the  edge  of  a  panel,  a  tongue,  etc.). 

6.  To  use  a  plow  on  (mackerel).  See  plow',  n.,  6  c. 

7.  Eng.  Univ.  To  pluck.  Slang. 

plow,  plough  (plou),  v.  i.  1.  To  use  a  plow-;  to  till  with  a 
plow  ;  to  prepare  for  something  as  if  with  a  plow  ;  also,  to 
bear  or  admit  of  plowing  ;  as,  the  field  plows  hard.  Shak. 

Doth  the  plowman  plow  all  day  to  sow  ?  Js.  xxvii.  24 

2.  To  go,  move,  or  cut,  as  through  w  ater  or  snow,  as  a  plow 
does  through  soil  ;  to  proceed  laboriously;  to  plod. 

3.  Carp.  To  cut  with  a  plow. 

plow'boy7,  plough'boy  (plou'boi7),  n.  A  boy  that  leads 
or  guides  a  team  in  plowing  ;  a  young  rustic, 
plow'er,  piough'er  (-er),  n.  One  who  plows ;  a  plowman, 
plow,  or  plough,  fish-  A  large  ray  (Rhina  ancylostoma)  of 
the  eastern  coast  of  Asia  and  the  East  Indies,  closely  re¬ 
sembling  a  guitar  fish.  Phil.  I. 

plow'gang7,  or  plough'gang7  (plou'gSng7),  n.  [plow,  n. 
-f-  gang,  n.]  Scot.  Hist.  A  measure  of  land  ;  prob.,  a  car- 
ucate  or  hide  of  land.  See  hide,  n. 
plow'head7,  plough'head  (plou'hgd7),  n.  a  A  beam  or 
frame  to  which  a  plowshare  was  fixed.  Obs.  b  The  clevis, 
or  draft  iron,  of  a  plow. 

plow'ing,  ploughing,  p.  pr.  vb.  n.  of  plow,  plough.  — 
plowing,  >>r  ploughing.  Iron.  =  plow  iron. 
plow'land  ,  ploughland7  (plou'Und7),?*.  1.  O.  Eng.  Law. 
One  of  the  units  of  area  into  which  land  was  divided  for 
cultivation  ;  esp.,  a  carucate  or  hide  of  land.  See  hide. 

2.  Arable  land. 

plow'man.  plough'man  (-man),  n. ;  pi.  -men  (-men). 

1.  One  who  plows  ;  hence,  a  husbandman.  Chaucer. 

2.  A  rustic  ;  a  countryman  ;  a  field  laborer, 
plow'point',  or  plough'point7  (-point7),  n.  The  point  of 

a  plowshare,  sometimes  made  separate  from  the  share. 
Plow-rightl  a  (plou-ri'tT-a),  n.  [NL.,  after  Charles  Bagge 
Plowright,  English  botanist.]  Bot.  A  genus  of  destructive 
parasitic  ascomycetous  fungi.  P.  morbosa  causes  the  black 
knot  of  plum  and  cherry  trees. 

plow'share  ,  plough'share'  (plou'sh&r7),  n.  The  share 
of  a  plow,  or  the  part  that  furrows  in  the  earth. 

Plow,  or  plough.  Staff,  a  A  kind  of  spade  or  paddle  for 
cleaning  the  plow  share,  b  A  plow  handle. 
plow'tail7,  plough'tail7  (-tal7),  n.  The  hind  part  or 
handle  of  a  plow'. 

Plow,  or  plough,  truck.  A  seat  attachment  on  a  pair  of 
wheels,  to  enable  the  plowman  to  ride.  See  plow,  I! lust. 
Plow,  or  plough,  wire.  A  strong  steel  wire  originally  in¬ 
troduced  for  making  ropes  used  in  steam  plowing. 
plow7 wright7,  plough'wriglit  (plou'rit7),  n.  One  who 
makes  or  repairs  plows. 

ploy  (ploi),  v.  i.  [F.  ployer.  See  ply,  t\]  1.  To  bend.  Obs. 
2.  [Perh.  abbr.  fr.  deploy.]  Mil.  To  diminish  front ;  esp., 
to  form  a  column  from  a  line  ;  — the  opposite  of  deploy. 
ploy'ment  (-m£nt),7i.  Mil.  The  act  or  movement  of  ploying, 
pluck  (pluk),  v.  t.  ;  plucked  (plukt);  pluck'ing.  [AS. 
pluccian  ;  akin  to  LG.  &  D.  plukken,  G.  pfiucken ,  Icel. 
plokka,plukka,  Dan.  plukke ,  Sw.  plocka  ;  orig.  uncert. ;  cf. 
It.  piluccare,  OF.  peluchier  to  peck,  F.  eplucher  to  pluck 
(a  fowl).]  1.  To  pull  or  pick  off  or  out ;  to  gather  ;  pick  ; 
to  cull  ;  as,  to  pluck  feathers  from  a  fow  l ;  to  pluck  grapes. 

2.  Geol.  To  break  loose  and  bear  away  in  large  masses  ;  — 
said  of  glaciers  acting  on  solid  rock.  Contrasted  with  abrade. 

3.  To  pull;  drag;  —  with  out,  off,  from,  down ,  asunder,  etc. 

My  spirit  .  .  struggles  hard  to  wring 

Tny  bolts  apart,  and  pluck  thy  captives  thence.  Bryant. 

4-  To  pull  with  sudden  force,  as  a  musical  string  ;  to  give 
a  pull  at,  as  a  person  or  his  clothes ;  jerk  ;  twitch  ;  hence, 
to  make  (a  musical  string  or  stringed  instrument)  sound 
by  such  action  ;  to  twang  ;  plunk. 

5-  To  disentangle  and  straighten  (wool)  with  a  plucker. 

6  To  pull  off  the  feathers,  hair,  etc.,  of ;  to  strip  of  or  as 
of  feathers  ;  as,  to  pluck  a  fowl. 

7  To  rob  ;  plunder  ;  fleece.  Obs.  or  Cant.  Ancren  Riwle. 
8-  To  reject  (a  candidate  for  a  degree  or  for  some  position) 
for  some  deficiency  or  misdemeanor,  as,  now  only,  for  fail¬ 
ure  to  pass  in  an  examination.  Orig.  Eng.  Univ.  Slang. 
to  pluck  a  crow,  to  settle,  or  engage  in  the  settlement  of.  a 
dispute  or  the  like;  to  clear  up  a  matter  requiring  expla¬ 
nation.  Cf.  under  4th  crow,  n.  Obs.  —  to  p.  down,  to  pull 
down;  to  humble.  —  to  p.  up.  a  To  gather  up  ;  to  summon; 
as,  to  pluck  up  courage,  b  To  pull  or  tear  up  violently  ; 
to  eradicate  ;  as,  to  pluck  up  a  plant,  a  nation.  Jer.  xii.  17. 

pluck,  v.  i.  1.  To  drag  ;  also,  to  grab  ;  steal.  Obs.  or  R. 
2.  To  make  a  motion  of  sharp  pulling  or  twitching;  to  tug; 
—  usually  with  at ;  as,  to  pluck  at  one’s  gown, 
pluck,  n.  1.  Act  of  plucking,  or  pulling ;  a  pull,  esp.  a 
quick  or  sudden  and  forcible  one  ;  a  twitch  ;  tug  ;  jerk. 


2.  Fig.,  a  turn,  or  set-to  ;  a  bout ;  a  go.  Obs. 

3.  A  plucking,  or  state  of  being  plucked.  See  pluck,  v  t.,8. 

4.  That  which  is  plucked. 

5  [So  called  as  being  plucked  out  after  the  animal  is 
killed.]  The  heart,  liver,  and  lungs  (and  sometimes  other 
internal  parts)  of  an  animal  killed  for  food  ;  also,  by  ex¬ 
tension,  the  similar  parts  of  a  human  being. 

Pluck  :  The  term  properly  includes  larynx,  trachea,  esophagus, 
heart,  lungs,  liver,  a  portion  of  the  diaphragm  (“skirt’’),  and 
the  tat  of  the  purts.  Sometimes  the  lungs  alone  are  spoken  of  as 
plucks.  Butchers ’  Advocate. 

6.  Spirit ;  courage  ;  resolution.  Colloq.  Thackeray. 

7.  Photog.,etc.  Distinctness  ;  sharpness  ;  boldness.  Cant. 
8-  A  two-pronged  fork  with  teeth  at  right  angles  to  the 
shaft,  used  for  moving  dung,  etc.  Scot. 

Syn.  — See  decision. 

plucked  ( plukt),  a.  [Fr.  pluck,  ti.,6.]  Having  or  possessed  of 
pluck,  or  courage,  spirit,  or  resolution  ; — chiefly  in  comb.  ; 
as,  good  -plucked;  \\a.r<\-plucked,  hard-hearted.  Colloq., Eng. 
Pluck  e'ri-an  (pluk-e'rT-an),  a.  Math.  Of  or  pertaining 
to  Julius  Plucker,  German  mathematician  and  physicist 
(1801-68),  his  ideas,  methods,  or  inventions. 

Pliick'er’s  e  qua'tlons  (pliik'erz).  Mall,.  Six  equations 
that  connect  the  order,  class,  multiple  points,  cusps,  bitan¬ 
gents,  and  points  of  inflection  of  a  plane  algebraic  curve. 
Pluck'er  sur  face  (of  a  line),  or  Pliick'er  (pliik'er),  n. 
AJath.  in  the  theory  of  nonlinear  complexes,  the  surface  on 
which  lie  all  conics  through  that  line. 

Pliick'er  tube.  Elec  a  A  form  of  Geissler  tube  in  which 
the  part  through  which  the  discharge  takes  place  is  a  capil¬ 
lary,  producingjntense  incandescence,  b  A  Crookes  tube, 
pluck'y  (pluk'T),  a. ;  pluck'i-er  (-T-er) ;  pluck'i-est. 

1.  Having,  or  marked  by,  pluck  or  courage ;  courageous  ; 
spirited;  brave;  resolute;  as,  a  plucky  man.  Colloq. 

2.  Photog.,  etc.  Distinct ;  sharp  ;  bold,  as  a  draw  ing. 

3.  Stonecutting.  Designating  a  stone  or  rock  that  breaks 
w’ith  a  conchoidal  fracture  under  the  hammer  or  chisel. 
Flint,  obsidian,  and  some  limestones  are  examples. 

pluff  (pluf  ;  dial,  also  pldbf),  v.  t.  [Prob.  imitative.]  To 
emit,  as  smoke,  dust,  etc.,  in  puffs  ;  to  puff.  Dial. 
pluff,  v.  i.  To  explode  gunpowder;  to  fire  off  a  gun;  shoot; 
also,  to  swell ;  puff  up  ;  rise.  Dial. 

pluff,  n.  Scot.  1.  A  quick  puff,  as  of  smoke  from  a  pipe, 
or  of  dust  from  a  puffball ;  a  slight  explosion  ;  a  shot. 

2.  A  powder  puff. 

plug  (plug),  7i.  [Akin  to  D  .plug,  G.  pfiock,  Dan.  pi  ok,  ply  g, 
Sw.  plugg  ;  cf.  W.  ploc.~\  1.  Any  piece  of  wood,  metal,  or 
other  substance  used  to  stop  or  fill  a  hole  ;  a  stopple. 

2.  Hence,  variously  :  a  A  plug  gauge,  b  The  piece  or 
valve  in  a  cock  which  can  be  turned  to  permit  or  check 
the  flow.  c  See  plug  and  feather.  d  Elec.  (1)  A 
slightly  tapered  piece  of  conducting  material  for  insertion 
between  two  conductors  to  make  an  electrical  connection. 
Cf.  listening  plug.  (2)  A  spark  plug,  e  Dentisti'y.  The 
filling  of  a  hollow  tooth,  f  A  piece  of  soft  steel  impressed 
by  a  punch  to  form  a  die.  g  A  pump  plunger.  Obs.  h 
Railroads.  The  wedge  or  pin  used  to  secure  a  rail  in  a 
chair,  i  Civil Engin.  A  reference  peg  driven  in  flush  with 
the  surface  of  the  ground,  j  In  a  lock  of  the  Yale  type, 
a  cylindrical  piece  containing  the  keyway  and  rotated  by 
the  key.  See  lock,  It  lust,  k  =  fire  plug.  1  Med.  An 
obstructing  mass  of  fibrin  or  other  material  in  a  vessel  or 
opening,  m  Geol.  A  more  or  less  columnlike  mass  of 
intrusive  igneous  rock;  the  filling  of  the  conduit  leading 
to  a  volcanic  vent.  Cf.  neck,  3  k,  hysmalith.  n  A  flat  ob¬ 
long  cake  of  pressed  tobacco. 

3.  A  blow;  punch  ;  knock  ;  also,  punching;  boxing.  Slatig. 

4.  Slatig  or  Colloq.  Something  inferior  or  defective,  esp. 
through  deterioration  or  damage  ;  as  :  a  An  inferior  or 
worn-out  horse  ;  a  jade.  U.  S.  b  A  horse  of  a  good,  steady, 
slow  sort.  Slang,  Australia  dc  New  Zealand,  c  A  slow- 
selling  book,  d  A  plugged  coin,  e  An  inferior  operator. 
6.  Short  for  plug  hat.  Slang,  U.  S. 

plug  and  feather,  Mech.,  a  device  for  splitting  stones,  etc., 
consisting  of  two  tapered  pieces,  and  a  wedge-shaped  key 
variously  called  a  leather  or  a  plug.  The  tapered  pieces 
are  referred  to  as  a  (divided)  plug  or  sometimes  as  feathers 
(when  the  contrivance  is  designated  plug  and  feathers). 
plug  (plug),  v.  t.  ;  plugged  (plugd) ;  plug'ging  (-Tug). 

1.  To  stop,  make  tight,  or  secure  by  means  of  a  plug;  to 
insert  a  plug  in  ;  —  often  with  up. 

2.  To  close  (a  rivet)  by  hammering  or  pressing,  so  as  to 
cause  it  to  fill  the  hole. 

3.  Quan-ying  &  Stonecutting.  To  break  off  or  propor¬ 
tion  (a  piece  of  stone)  with  the  plug  and  feather; — with  off. 

4.  To  hit  with  a  bullet  ;  put  a  bullet  into  ;  shoot.  Slang. 
6.  To  strike  with  the  fist ;  to  punch.  Slang. 

plug,  v.  i.  1.  To  keep  perseveringly  or  doggedly  at  work 
or  in  action  ;  to  plod.  Slang. 

2.  To  fire  shots  ;  to  shoot.  Slang. 

to  plug  in,  Elec.,  to  establish  a  circuit  by  inserting  a  plug, 
plug  board.  Elec.  A  switchboard  in  which  connections 
are  made  by  means  of  plugs. 

Plug  centerbit  or  centrebit.  A  centerbit  ending  in  a 

small  cylinder  instead  of  a  point, 
plug'ger  (plug'er),  n.  Oue  that  plugs;  as:  a  Dentistry. 
An  instrument  for  driving  in  and  consolidating  plugs,  b 
One  who  works  perseveringly  or  doggedly, 
plug'ging  (-Tng),  p.  pr.  <t*  vb.  n.  of  plug.  Hence,  n. 
Act  of  stopping  with  a  plug  ;  also,  material  used  for  a  plug 


Plo-tin'ic  (plO-tYn'Yk),  Plo-tin'- 
i-cal  (-Y-krtl),  a.  Plotinian. 
Plo-ti'nize  (plb-tY'nTz  ;  plfi'tY- 
nTz),  v  *.  To  imitate  Plotinism 

filot'less,  a.  See -less.  —  plot'- 
ess-ness.  n. 

plot'meo!  ,  adv.  [plot,  n.  + 
-meal.]  Piecemeal.  Obs. 
lot '-proof,  a.  Secure  against 
arm  by  plots.  [survey.) 

plot  survey.  See  valuation | 
plott(pl5t).  Var.  of  PLOAT. 
I»lot'ted,  pret.  5-  />.  p.  of  plot. 
Specif.  :  j>.  a  &  Planned,  b  De¬ 
lineated  ;  charted.  c  Having  a 
plot.  [Scot,  tf  Dial.  Eng.  |  | 

plot'ter.  Var.  of  ploutek.| 
plotton.  platoon. 
plot'ty  (plot'Y),  n.  [From  plot 
to  ecald.J  A  hot  drink,  as  mulled 
wine.  Scot. 

Plo'tus (pl5' tug),  n.  [NL.]  Zonl. 
The  genus  consisting  of  the 
snakebirds.  See  snakf.bird. 
plou.  +  PLOW. 

ploud.  n.  Turf  ;  sod.  Obs.  Scot. 

plough,  plough'landG  plough'- 
share",  etc.  Vars.  of  plow,  etc. 


plouh  +  plow.  _ 

plouk,  plook  (plook),  v .  1.  A 

pimple.  Scot.  Sc  Dial.  Eng. 

2.  A  small  knob  near  the  brim 
of  a  metal  measure  for  liquids  to 
mark  the  place  of  exact  meas 
ure.  Obs.  Scot. 
plouk'ed  (plook 'Tt :  plfiokt),  a. 
Pimpled.  Scot.  Sc  Died.  Eng. 
plouk'y,  plook'y  (plook'Y),  a. 
Pimply.  Scot.  3r  Dial.  Eng. 
plounce  (plouns),  v.  /.  -Sr  i.  To 
plunge  ;  flounder.  Obs.  or  Dial. 
plounge.  ploungen.  +  plunge. 
plout  (plout).  Var.  of  plot, 
scald.  Scot.  V  Dial.  Eng. 
plout.  a.  A  dash:  splash;  plash. 
Scot.  Sf  Dial.  Eng. 
plout,  v.  i.  [Prob.  imitative.]  To 
splash  ;  to  plunge  ;  plash; 
flounder.  Scot.  Sc  Dial.  Eng. 
plou-toc'ra-cy  (pldb-tUk'rd-Bt ; 
plou-).  Var.  of  plutocracy. 
plover  page,  or  plover’s  page- 
The  dunlin  or  other  small  sand¬ 
piper,  sometimes  accompanying 
the  larger  plovers.  Scot. 
plover  quail.  A  small  Austra¬ 


lian  bird  ( Pedionomus  torqua- 
tus )  similar  to  the  hemipodes. 
plov'er-y  (p  1  ti  v'5  r-I),  a. 
Abounding  in  plovers, 
plow'a-bl.  Plowable.  Ref.  Sp. 
plow'a-ble.plough'a  ble(plou'- 
a-b’l),  a.  See -able. 
plow,  or  plough,  alms  A  penny 
formerly  paid  annually  to  the 
church  for  everv  plowland. 
plowbat,  or  pioughbat,  n.  A 
plow  staff  Ons.  [«.,  6.  | 

plow,  or  plough,  beam  =  beam,| 
plow'bote',  plough'bote  ,  n 
See  bote,  2  b. 
plowd.  Plowed.  Ref.  Sp. 
plow,  or  plough,  day.  a  A  day 
on  which  a  tenant  had  to  plow 
for  his  lord.  Obs.  b[cap.J  Plow 
Monday. 

plow 'foot  .  plough'foot',  ».  An 
ad ju sta bl e  staff  on  th e pi o w  beam 
to  fix  the  depth  of  furrow.  Obs. 
plow 'gate,  plough'gate  (plou'- 
gat),  n.  =  bovaTe. 
plow,  or  plough.  Iron.  Any 
iron  part  of  a  plow  :  usually,  in 
pi.,  the  share  and  colter. 


plow'man-ship,  plough'man- 
shlp.  n.  See  -ship. 
plow'man’s-spik  e'n  ar  d. 
plough'man’s-s  p  i  k  e'n  a  r  d,  n. 

The  cinnamonroot. 


plow,  or  plough,  tree.  Plow 
handle. 

plow'wise'.  plough'wise\  a.  In 

the  manner  of  a  plow  ;  boustro- 
p  hedonic. 


plowme.  ^  plum. 

Flow,  or  Plough,  Monday.  The 
Monday  after  Epiphany,  or 
Twelfth  Day.  Formerly  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  'plowing  was  cele¬ 
brated  in  many  parts  of  England 
on  this  day  by  a  procession  draw¬ 
ing  a  plow  from  door  to  door, 
plowp.  Soot.  var.  of  plop,  r. 
plow,  or  plough,  paddle,  pattle, 
or  pettle.  A  plow  staff, 
plow,  or  plough  plane.  A  form 
of  carpenter’s  plow.  See  plow, 
fib. 


plow,  or  plough,  press.  A  book- 
oinder’s  plow.  See  plow,  fi  a. 
plowshare. or  ploughshare. bone 
a  The  vomer,  b  Tlu*  pvgostyle 
of  a  bird.  [sta  ff  a.  | 

plow,  or  plough,  spade  =  plow  | 
plow  'swain  .  or  plough'-,  n.  A 
plowman.  Obs.  [plouter.) 
plow'ter  (plou'tSr).  Var.  of| 


ploy  4*  plow 

ploy  (ploi),  n.  fCf.  employ.] 
Some  action  or  proceeding;  esp., 
a  merrymaking,  game,  pastime, 
8port,or  frolic;  also,  an  escapade, 
trick,  or  practical  ioke.  Dial. 
Eng.  Sc  Scot.  [bend.  Obs.  ] 
ploy,  v.  t.  [See  ploy,  v.  i.]  1  To| 
2.  [Cf.  employ.]  To  employ. 
Dial.  Eng  [Linna?an  Society.  | 
P  L.  8.  Abbr.  President  of  the! 
pluccid.  f  PLOUKED. 
plucht.  4*  plow.  Scot. 
pluck,  n.  Lyrie  (fish).  Dial. Eng. 
plucked,  pret.  tc  p.  p.  of  pluck. 
—  pluck'ed-ness  (plHk'8d-n8s), 
n •  —  plucked  wool,  sheep’s  wool 
plucked  after  death. 

?luck'er.  n.  1.  One  that  plucks. 

.  A  machine  with  spiked  rollers 
for  disentangling  long-fibered 
wool  before  combing. 

Pliick'er  (pi  ii  k'8  r),  n.  Short 


for  PlOcker  surface  (of  a 
line).  [plucky  I 

pluck'i-ly  (plttk'Y-lY),  adv.  of  | 
pluck'i  ness,  n.  See -ness. 
pluck'less,  a.  See  -less.— 
pluck 'iess-ness.  n. 
pluckt.  Plucked.  Ref.  Sp. 

plud,  n.  A  puddle.  Obs. 

plue.  +  plow. 

pluff'er  <  p  1  tt  f'e  r  j  pldbf'-),  n. 
A  shooter  ;  marksman.  Scot. 
pluff'y  (-Y),a.  Puffy;  fat  ;  fluffy. 
Scot.  Sc  Dial.  Eng. 
plug  cock,  a  A  cock  turned  on 
or  off  by  a  plug,  b  A  spigot  that 
is  merely  driven  into  a  barrel, 
plugd.  Plugged.  Ref  Sp. 
plug'draw  er,  n.  A  participator 
in  the  plug  riots.  Eng. 
plug  drill.  A  stonecutter’s  per¬ 
cussion  drill. 

plug  frame.  =  plug  rod  a. 
plug  gauge  or  gage.  Mech.  A 
cylindrical  plug  of  metal  used 
for  gauging  holes, 
plugged  (plttgd),  nref.  Sf  p.  p.  of 
plug.  [plug,  as  a  shell. I 

plugged,  a.  Furnished  with  a| 


food,  foot ;  out,  oil ;  chair  ;  go  ;  sing,  igk  ;  4Aen,  thin ;  nature,  verdure  (250) ;  K  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144) ;  boN ;  yet ;  zh  =  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Quid*. 

Full  explanations  of  Abbreviations,  Signs,  etc.,  Immediately  precede  the  Vocabulary. 
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or  plugs  ;  specif.,  Building ,  sound-proof  material  laid  be¬ 
tween  floor  joists,  in  partitions,  etc. 

plug  rod-  Steam  Enyin.  a  A  rod  fixed  to  the  beam  to  work 
the  valves,  as  in  the  Cornish  engine,  b  An  air-pump  rod. 
plug  switch.  Elec.  A  switch  in  which  connection  is  made 
by  means  of  a  plug  or  plugs. 

plug'-ug  iy  (plug'iig'll),  n.  A  kind  of  city  rowdy,  ruffian, 
or  disorderly  tough  ;  —  a  term  said  to  have  been  originated 
by  a  gang  of  such  in  Baltimore.  Slang  or  Colloq.,  U.  S. 
plum  (plfim),  n.  [AS.  plume ,  fr.  L.  prunum ,  pi.  pruna ,  or 
its  source,  Gr.  7rpovror,  Trpovpvov.  Cf .  prune  a  dried  plum.] 

1.  The  fruit  of  any  of  various  species  of  Primus.  The  plum 
is  a  true  stone  fruit,  or  drupe,  differing  from  the  cherry 
by  its  larger  size  and  oblong  stone,  and  from  the  peach  by 
the  smooth  skin  and  unwrinkled  stone.  The  most  impor¬ 
tant  cultivated  plumsare  the  damsons,  greengages,  prunes, 
etc.,  descended  from  P.  domes/ica  of  Enrol**;  the  wild 
goose  types,  from  P,  hortulana ;  and  the  true  American 
plums,  from  P.  americana.  See  prune.  Also,  the  tree 
which  bears  plums.  See  Prunus  ;  cf.  cherry,  1. 

2  Any  of  various  unrelated  trees  having  an  edible  plum¬ 
like  fruit ;  also,  the  fruit  itself.  The  plums  of  Mexico  and 
the  West  Indies  are  species  of  Spondias ;  of  Australia, 
species  of  Diospyros  and  other  genera ;  of  India,  species 
of  Flacourtia  ;  of  Africa,  Parinarium ,  etc. 

3.  A  raisin,  esp.  one  used  in  cooking. 

4.  A  color  like  that  of  some  plums,  formed  by  mixing 
purple  with  black. 

6-  Something  like  a  plum,  as  in  shape  or  sweetness  ;  as,  a 

sugar plum  ;  also,  short  for  sugarplum.  Cowper. 

6.  A  stone  or  mass  of  rock  embedded  in  a  matrix  of  a  dif¬ 
ferent  kind,  as  a  pebble  in  a  conglomerate. 

7-  Something  likened  to  a  plum  in  desirableness ;  a  good 
or  choice  thing  of  its  kind,  as  among  appointments,  posi¬ 
tions,  parts  of  a  book,  etc. 

8.  The  sum  of  £100,000  sterling;  also,  formerly,  a  person 
possessing  it.  Obs.  or  Rare  Slang ,  Eng. 

To  tax  directors,  who  (thank  God)  have  plums.  Pope. 
pltl-ma'ceous  (ploo-ma'shws;  *243),  a.  [From  L.  plum  a 
feather.]  Like  a  contour  feather,  or  plume  ;  pennaceous. 
plum'age  (ploom 'a  j ;  243),  n.  [F.,  fr.  plume,  a  feather.] 

1.  Zool.  The  entire  clothing  of  feathers  of  a  bird. 

2.  Falconry.  Feathers  given  as  a  casting.  Obs. 

3  A  bunch  or  tuft  of  feathers  used  for  ornament.  Now  R. 
piu'mate  (ploo'mat),  a.  [L.  plumatus  feathered.]  Zodl. 

Resembling  a  plume; — said  of  hairs,  antennae, etc. ,  in  which 
the  main  shaft  bears  many  smaller  hairs  or  hairlike  parts, 
plumb  (plGm),  n.  [F.  plomb ,  OF.  plom ,  L.  plumbum  lead, 
a  leaden  ball  or  bullet ;  cf.  Gr.  pohvflos,  /zoAi/Sot,  fxoAv/Sfio?. 
Cf.  plummet,  plunge.]  1.  A  little  mass  or  weight  of  lead, 
or  other  heavy  material  (commonly  brass),  attached  to  a 
line,  and  used  by  builders,  etc.,  to  indicate  a  vertical  di¬ 
rection  ;  a  plummet ;  a  plumb  bob. 

2.  A  weighting  lead,  or  plummet,  as  a  mariner’s  sounding 
lead,  a  fishline  sinker,  a  sinker  used  to  sound  a  stream  or 
lake  for  fishing,  a  clock  weight,  or  the  like  ;  a  missile  of  lead. 

3.  Usually  plum.  A  deep  pool.  Scot.  A- Dial.  Eng. 

out  of  plumb,  or  off  p.,  out  of  the  vertical ;  fig.,  out  of  true, 
plumb,  a.  Also  plum.  X.  Conforming  to  the  direction  of 
a  line  attached  to  a  plumb;  vertical ;  as,  the  wall  is  plumb. 
2.  Downright;  complete;  absolute.  Now  Colloq.  or  Dial. 
Syn.  —  See  vertical. 

plumb,  adv.  Also  plum.  1  In  a  plumb  direction  or  con¬ 
dition  ;  vertically.  **  Plumb  down  lie  falls.”  Milton. 

2.  Directly;  exactly;  also,  immediately. 

3.  Completely  ;  absolutely.  Obs.,  or  Slang  or  Dial.  U.  S. 
plumb,  v.  t. ;  plumbed  (plQmd);  plumbing  (plum'Tng). 

1.  To  sound  with  a  plumb,  or  plummet ;  to  measure  the 
depth  of  (water)  by  sounding;  hence,  to  ascertain  the 
depth,  quality,  dimension,  etc.,  of ;  sound  ;  fathom  ;  reach 
the  bottom  of  ;  test ;  as,  to  plumb  one’s  motives. 

2.  To  adjust  or  test  by  a  plumb  line ;  to  cause  to  be  per¬ 
pendicular  ;  as,  to  plumb  a  building  or  a  wall. 

3.  To  be  or  place  in  a  perpendicular  line  with. 

4.  To  weight  or  load  with  lead,  as  an  oar. 

5.  To  seal  with  lead  ;  as,  to  plumb  a  trunk. 

6.  [Cf.  plumber.]  To  supply,  as  a  building,  with  a  system 
of  plumbing.  Cant. 

plumb,  v.  i.  1.  To  fall  like  a  plumb,  or  straight  down.  Obs. 

2.  To  be  vertical  ;  to  hang  perpendicularly. 

3.  To  do  plumbing.  Cant. 

Plum-bag  i-na'ce-ae  (plttin-bXj'T-na'st-e),  n.  pi.  [NL. 
See  plumbago.]  But.  A  family  of  plants  (order  Primul.iles) 
containing  about  10  genera  and  350  species,  widely  dis¬ 
tributed,  chiefly  in  saline  situations.  They  have  mostly 
basal  leaves  and  small  clustered  flowers,  the  tubular  ribbed 
calyx  being  inferior,  and  the  corolla  consisting  of  b  clawed 
segments.  The  fruit  is  a  utricle  or  an  achene.  The  prin¬ 
cipal  genera  are  Plumbago,  Limonium ,  and  Anneria. — 
plum  bag  i  na'ceous  6-shiis),  a. 
plum  bag'i  nous  (plum-baj'T-ims),  a.  Resembling  plum¬ 
bago  ;  consisting  of,  or  containing,  plumbago. 


plum-ba'go  (plum-ba'go),  n.  [L.,  a  kind  of  ’ead  ore,  a 
plant,  leadwort,  fr.  plumbum  lead.]  1-  Graphite. 

2.  [cap.]  Rot.  A  small  genus  of  perennial  herbs,  the  lead- 
worts,  typifying  the  family  Plumbaginr.ce»  and  widely  dis¬ 
tributed  in  warm  climates.  They  have  alternate  sessile 
leaves  and  spicate  blue  or  white  ffowers  with  a  glandular 
calyx,  a  salver-shaped  corolla,  and  5  styles  united  below. 
P.  capensis  is  cultivated.  Also  [/.  c.J,  a  plant  of  this  genus, 
plum'bafe  (plum'bat),  n.  (  hem.  A  salt  of  plumbic  acid, 
plumb  bob  The  bob,  or  weight,  of  a  plumb  line, 
pium'be  ous  (-be-us),  a.  [L.  plumbeus ,  fr.  plum¬ 
bum  the  metal  lead.]  1.  Consisting  of,  or  re¬ 
sembling,  lead  ;  leaden  ;  lead-colored  ;  specif., 

Ceramics ,  lead-glazed. 

2.  Dull ;  heavy  ;  stupid.  Obs.  J.P.  Smith. 
plumb'er  (plum'er),  7i.  [F.  plombier ,  OF.  plom- 

mier.  See  plumb.]  Orig.,  a  worker  in  lead; 
now,  an  artisan  who  works  in  lead,  zinc,  tin,  sheet 
metal,  etc. ;  esp.,  a  tradesman  who  furnishes,  fits, 
and  repairs  gas,  water,  and  soil  pipes,  cisterns, 
tanks,  baths,  water-closets,  and  their  fittings,  and 
other  sanitary  and  fire-protection  apparatus  lor  a  house  or 
other  building,  including  the  junctions  to  the  mains  and 
sewers.  The  trade  of  the  gas  fitter  has  in  many  parts  be¬ 
come  separated  from  that  of  the  plumber.  Cf.  1st  lead,  2  d. 
plumb'ers’  soil  (-erz).  Lampblack  mixed  with  glue  and 
water,  used  as  a  paint  to  prevent  adhesion  of  solder, 
plumb'er-y  (-er-T),  n.  [OF.  plonwierie,  F.plombtric.]  1.  A 
place  where  plumbing  or  lead  working  is  carried  on.  Rare. 
2.  The  business  or  work  of  a  plumber  ;  plumbing.  Obs.  or  R. 
plum'bic  (plum'btk),  a.  [From  plumbum.]  C/aan.  Of, 
pert,  to,  like,  or  containing,  lead  ;  —  used  specifically  to 
designate  compounds  in  a  higher  valence  as  contrasted 
witli  plumbous  compounds. 

plumbic  acid,  Chern., either  of  two  acids  of  which  lead  diox¬ 
ide  is  the  anhydride  :  (1)  orthoplumbic  acid,  H4PbOi,  known 
only  in  salts,  t  he  orthoplumbates,  as  calcium  orthoplumbate, 
Ca2 rb04, and  lead  orthoplumbate, Pb2Pb04  (minium);(2)me- 
taplumbic  acid,  H-.PbOs, formed  sometimeson  the  anode  when 
lead  salts  are  electrolyzed.  Salts  of  it,  called  metaplumtates, 
are  formed  by  reaction  of  caustic  alkalies  with  lead  dioxide, 
plum-bif'er-ous  (plum-bif'er-iis),  a.  [plumbum  -f-  -Jer- 
r>M5.]  Producing,  or  containing,  lead, 
plumb'ing  (plum'Tng),  p.  pr.  <1:  vb.  7 1.  of  plumb.  Hence  : 
7i.  a  Act  of  using  a  plumb,  or  plummet,  or  plumb  line; 
specif.  :  Surv.  =  plumming.  b  Art  of  working  in  lead  ; 
now  esp.,  a  plumber’s  occupation  or  trade  ;  also,  lead  work , 
plumber’s  work. 

plum'bism  (plfim'biz’m),  m.  [From  plumbum.]  Med. 
Lead  poisoning. 

plum'bite  (-bit),  n.  [/>Juwi6um  -}-  -'/e.]  Chem.  A  salt  of 
lead  hydroxide,  Pb(OH)2,  formed  when  the  hydroxide  acts 
as  a  weak  acid. 

plumb  joint-  In  sheet-metal  work,  a  soldered  lap  joint, 
plumb  line  a  A  line  or  cord  having  at  one  end  a  weight 
(plumb  bob)  usually  conoidal  and  of  brass  or  lead,  ry^j 
used  to  determine  vertically ;  a  plummet ;  some-  Ww 
times,  a  plumb  rule,  b  A  line  directed  to  the  center  [!i 
of  gravity  of  the  earth  ;  a  vertical  line  ;  also,  Obs.,  a 
line  perpendicular  to  another,  c  A  sounding  line. 
plumb'-line',  v.  t.  To  test  the  vertically  or  find  the 
depth  of,  by  means  of  a  plumb  line, 
plumb'ness,  n.  State  of  being  plumb  or  vertical, 
plum'bous  (plum'bws),  a.  [L.  plumbosus  full  of 
lead.]  Chem.  Of,  pert,  to,  or  containing,  lead,  specif., 
designating  compounds  in  which  lead  has  a  lower 
valence  in  contrast  with  jilumbic  compounds, 
plumb  rule.  A  narrow  board  with  a  plumb  line  and 
bob,  used  by  builders  and  carpenters, 
plum'bum  ( pluu/bfnn),  n.  [L.]  Chem.  Lead.  Plumb 
plum  curculio-  All  American  weevil  ( Conolrachelus  l*uIe- 
nenuphar)  which  is  very  destructive  to  plums,  cherries, 
nectarines,  peaches,  and  other 
stone  fruits  The  adult  feeds  on 
the  leaves  of  these  trees,  but  lays 
its  eggs  in  crescent  -  shaped  in¬ 
cisions  made  in  the  fruit.  The 
larva  lives  upon  the  pulp  around 
the  stone. 

plum  duff.  A  plain  fiour  pud¬ 
ding  containing  raisins  or  cur¬ 
rants,  boiled  in  a  bag  or  cloth, 
plume  (ploom  ,  243),  u.  [F.,  fr.  L. 

phnna.  Cf.  FLY,  r.]  1.  A  feather;  Plum  Curculio.  Larva  in 
—  now  chiefly  Poetic,  exc.  spe-  a  plum, and  Adult  Curcu- 
cif . ;  A  long,  conspicuous,  or  hand-  lio  l  x5U- 
some  feather;  also,  an  ornamental  tuft  of  feathers  on  a  bird. 

2.  Plumage,  esp.  soft  or  downy  feathers.  Now  Rare. 

3.  A  feather,  group  of  feathers,  or  tuft  of  hair  or  the  like, 
worn  as  an  ornament,  as  on  a  helmet. 

II is  high  plume,  that  nodded  o’er  his  head.  Dryden. 
4-  A  token  of  honor  or  prowess  ;  a  prize  or  reward.  ”  Am¬ 
bitious  to  win  from  me  some  plume.”  Milton. 


Plume  Moth 
Grapevine  ( Oxyjitilus 
penscclidactylus). 


6.  Something  likened  to  a  feather,  as  in  shape,  appearance, 
or  lightness,  as  a  column  of  smoke,  a  projection  of  the 
solar  corona,  or,  Zodl.,  a  pluiuate  part  or  structure. 

6.  Bot.  a  A  plumule.  Obs.  b  Any  plumose  appendage,  as 
the  pappus  of  a  dandelion  or  the  coma  of  ami  lk  weed  seed, 
plume  (ploom;  243),  v.  i.;  plumed  (ploomd) ;  plum'ing 
(ploom'Tng).  [Cf.  F.  plumer  to  pluck,  to  strip,  L.  plumare 
to  cover  with  feathers.]  1.  Falconry.  To  pull  out  the 
feathers  of  the  prey  ,  —  said  esp.  of  a  hawk.  Also  fig.  Obs. 
2.  To  plume,  pride,  or  congratulate  one’s  self.  Obs. 
plume,  r.  i.  1.  To  pull  out  (feathers)  from  a  bird  ,  to 
pluck  ;  hence,  to  strip  ;  bare  ;  rob  ;  despoil.  Obs.  or  R. 
2.  To  provide  or  adorn  with  plumes  or  plumage. 

3-  To  place  or  fix  as  a  plume.  Rare. 

4-  a  To  dress  the  feathers  of  (itself); — said  of  a  bird, 
b  To  dress  or  adorn  (one’s  self)  with  or  as  with  featheis 
or  plumes;  hence,  to  pride,  congratulate,  take  credit  to  ; 
—  used  refiexively  ;  as,  he  plumes  himself  on  his  skill. 

5.  To  pick  and  adjust  the  plumes  or  feathers  of ;  to  preen. 

Plummy  her  wings  among  the  breezy  bowers  li  ving 
Syn.  —  See  pride. 
plumed  (ploomd  ;  poet,  or  rhetorical  ploom'Sd ;  243),/).  a. 

1.  Plucked  ;  stripped  of  feathers.  Obs. 

2.  Provided  or  adorned  with  plumes  ;  wearing  a  plume 
Plumed  Knight,  James  G.  Blaine  (1830-93) ;  —  first  so  called 
by  Col.  R.  G.  Ingersoll  in  a  nominating  speech  at  the  Re¬ 
publican  Convention  of  1876.  —  p.  partridge,  the  California 
mountain  quail.  See  mountain  quail. 

plume  grass  a  Any  grass  of  the  genus  En'anlhus  :  — 
named  from  its  large  plumelike  spikes,  b  In  Australia, 
any  similar  grass  of  the  genus  Dichelachne. 
plume'let.  n  [jilutne  -J-  -let.]  1.  =  plumule,  1. 

2.  A  small  plume. 

plume  moth.  Any  of  many  small,  ’ 
slender  moths  constituting  the  fam¬ 
ily  Pterophorid.e.  Most  have  the 
wings  deeply  divided  into  two  or 
more  plumelike  lobes.  Some  injure 
the  grapevine. 

Plu  me'ri  a  (ploo-me'rT-a ;  243),  n. 

[NL.,  after  Charles  Plunder,  French 
botanist.]  Bot.  A  genus  of  tropical 
American  apocynaceous  trees, having 
large  white,  yellow,  or  pink  flowers 
with  a  salver-shapea  corolla,  and  unappendaged  anthers. 
Plum  gouger.  A  weevil,  or  curculio  (Anthonomws scutclla- 
ris),  which  destroys  plums.  The  larva 
eats  the  kernel. 

plu'mi  corn  (ploo'im-k6rn  ;  243),  n.  [L. 
pluma  feather  -j-  cormi  horn.]  Zool.  One 
of  the  tufts  of  lengthened  feathers  on  the 
head  of  certain  ow  Is.  They  are  popularly 
called  horns,  or  ears. 

plum'met  (plum'fit;  -It;  151),  71.  [ME.  JT  y^mt 
plommet ,  OF.  plom  met,  fr.  plom  lead,  F.  ^  9 

plomb.  See  plumb.]  1.  A  plumb  bob;  Plum  Gouger 
also,  a  plumb  rule  ;  hence,  a  test  or  criterion. 

2.  A  sounding  lead. 

3.  The  pommel  of  a  sword.  Obs.  Scot. 

4.  A  lump,  ball,  or  weight  (of  lead),  as  for  a  missile,  at  the 
end  of  a  scourge,  in  a  cestus,  for  a  clock  weight  (hence, 
fig.,  actuating  force),  for  an  angler’s  sinker,  etc.  Obs. 

5-  Hence,  something  that  weighs  down  or  depresses;  a 
weight.  ‘‘The  heaviest  plummet  of  despair.”  Wordsworth. 

6.  A  piece  of  lead  formerly  used  to  rule  paper  for  writing 
plum'ming  (-Tug),  7 i.  [See  plumb. ]  Surv.  The  process 

of  establishing  vertical  lines  by  use  of  suspended  plummets, 
plum'my  (-T),  a.  [From  plum.]  Full  of,  consisting  of, 
of  the  nature  of,  or  like,  plums  ;  hence,  very  desirable  ; 
advantageous.  Colloq.  or  Slang. 

plu'mose  (plob'mos  .  ploo-mos';  243),  a.  [L.  plumosus,  fr. 
pluma  feather.]  1.  Having  feathers  or  plumes  ;  feathered. 
2.  Having  hairs,  or  other  parts,  arranged  along  an  axis 
like  a  feather  ;  feathery  ,  plumelike  ;  as,  a  plumose  stigma. 
pJu-mos'i-ty  (ploo-m5s'T-tT,  243),  n.  State  ot  being  [dumose. 
plu'mous  (plob'nms  ,  243),  a.  Plumose;  feathery, 
plump  (plump  ;  dial,  also  pld6mp),  n.  A  cluster  ;  group; 
crowd;  flock  ;  clump.  Archaic  or  Scot.  <C-  Dial.  Eng. 

To  visit  islands  and  the  plumps  of  men  Chapman 
plump  (plump),  a.  ;  plump'er  (plum'per);  plumt'est.  [ME. 
plom p  rude,  clumsy;  akin  to  D.  plomp,  G.,  Dan.,  &  Sw\ 
plump  ;  prob.  of  imitative  origin.  Cf.  plumt,  adv.t  plump 
to  fall  heavily.]  1.  Blunt;  rude;  dull.  Obs 

2.  Well  rounded  or  filled  out;  esp.,  chubby;  fat;  as,  a 
plump  baby  ;  plump  cheeks. 

The  god  <if  wine  did  his plump  clusters  bring.  T.  Carew. 

3.  [See  plump,  ac/th]  Done  or  made  suddenly  and  with¬ 

out  reservation  ;  blunt;  direct;  unqualified.  “The  tone 
ot  plump  assurance.”  J.  Mai'tineau. 

4  Plumped  down  ;  paid  at  one  time. 

5.  Of  full  size  and  weight  ;  — said  of  coins. 


plug'gy  (plflg'Y;  dial,  also 
plooirl).  a.  1.  Short  and  stout ; 
thickset  ;  sturdy.  Dial.  Eng. 

2.  Stiff  ;  tenacious,  &6  clay.  R. 

plugh.  +  PLOW, 
plug  hat.  The  ordinary  silk  hat. 
Slang,  Chiefly  U.  S. 
plug  key.  =  plug  switch. 
plug'less.  a.  See  -les*. 
plug'man.  n.  1.  U.  S.  Nar.  The 
number  of  a  gun’s  crew  whose 
duty  is  to  open  and  close  the 
breech  plug  or  block,  in  firing. 

2.  A  man  who  attends  the  en¬ 
gine,  pumps.etc.,  in  a  mine. Obs. 
plug  riots.  Certain  riots  in  l.S-42, 
when  cotton  mills  in  Lancashire, 
Eng. .were  prevented  from  work¬ 
ing  by  the  drawing  of  “  plugs  ”  t 
(holts)  from  the  boilers, 
plug  tap.  See  tap,  w. 
plug  tobacco.  Tobacco  in  the 
form  of  plugs.  [See  tray.I 
plug'tray\  n.,  or  plug  tray.| 
plug  tro«.  A  plug  rod  for  work¬ 
ing  the  valves  in  a  beam  engine, 
pluik.  +  CLOCK, 
plnke.  Var.  of  tlock.  Obs.  or 
Scot.  Sr  Dial.  Eng. 
plukke.^  4*  pluck. 
plum  Var.  or  ref.  sp.  of  plumb. 
plum  (dial.  plQm).  »\  i.  To  rise; 
swell;  plim.  —  r.  t.  To  shake 
Roth  Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 
plum. a  1.  Rounded  out;  plump. 
Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 

2.  Dial.  Eng.  a  Light, as  bread; 
soft,  as  a  bed  or  rock,  b  Mild;  — 


of  weather,  c  Fig.,  soft  ;  stupid, 
plu'ma  (ploo'nm  ;  2*43).  ».  ;  pi. 
M.R(-me).  fL.j  Contour  feather. 
plu-mach'(pldo-mdsh'),  n.  [OF. 
plnmache.]  A  plume.  Hist. 
plu  ma'ci-ol,  n.  [LL.  jdumacro 
Ins :  cf.  OF  iilnmaceolc.)  Old 
Surgery.  A  pledget  of  lint.  Obs 
plum  a4e'.  n.  [Cf.  OF.  pla¬ 
in  art  A  A  plume  on  horses  in 
funeral  processions.  Obs. 

flum'aged  (ploom'ftjd  ;  2*43),  a 
laving  plumage  ;  feathered, 
plum'age  ry  (-fij-rl), n.  Feather 
working.  Rare. 
plu-mash'.  4*  plumach. 
plu  mas'ser-y,  n.  [OF.  jilumas- 
serie.]  An  ornamental  tuft  of 
feathers.  Obs. 

plu  mas  sier'( plii'mA'sva'l.n. 
[1  .]One  who  prepares  or  deals  in 
ornamental  plumes  or  feathers. 
Plu  ma-tel'la  ( ploo'mrt-tCl'a  ; 
243).  u.  [NL.,  dim.  fr.  L.  plu- 
matus  feathered.]  Zool.  A  ge¬ 
nus  of  fresh-water  phylactolie- 
matous  polyzoans  having  a  chi- 
tinous  ectocyst  and  forming 
branching  colonies  It  is  the 
tvpe  of  a  family.  Plu'ma  tel'll- 
dae  (-T-(le).  —  plu  ma  tel'lid.  a. 
V  n.  —  plu  ma  tel'loid.  «. 
plumb,  ubs.  or  dial  Ene.  vnr 
Of  PLUM.  [PLUMP.  | 

plumb.  Ohs  or  Scot.  var.  of] 
plumb.  Ohs.  or  dial.  var.  of 
plum.  [work.  Rare.  I 

plumb'age  (plfim'fij),  n.  Lead-] 


plum-ba'gine.  n.  [F.  jdomba- 
yiu< .]  Obs.  1.  A  natural  alloy 
of  silver  and  lead. 

2.  The  mineral  plumbago, 
plum  ba-gin'e-ous  ( p  1  ft  m'b  a- 
]Iu'e-f(S),  a.  Plumltauinaceous. 
plum'ba-ry.  w.  [L.  jdumbarius, 
adj.)  Lead  ore.  Obs. 
plumbat  4*  plummet. 
plumbbond.  See  bond,  n.,  10  a. 
plum'be-an,  a  [See  plum  bl¬ 
ocs.  1  Leaden.  Obs.  [block. I 
plumber  block.  =  plummer| 
plumb'er-ehip,  n.  See  -sh  i  p. 
plumbet.  4*  plummet 

filumbet.  n.  [Prob.fr  F  .plomb 
cad,  and  named  from  its  color. 
Oxf  E.  D .]  A  fabric  lor  cloth¬ 
ing,  usually  of  eil k  or  wool.  Ohs. 
plum'bi-on  (p J  ft  m'b  1-5  n),  n. 
(  plumbum  -+-  ion.]  Chem.  The 
bivalent  cation. Pb*^,  present  in 
solutions  of  lend  salts, 
plum  bi-sol' vent  (plfim'bY-sCl'- 
Vf-n  t),  a.  \  plumb  uni  -f  solvent.] 
Solvent  of  lend.  —  plum  bi-sol'- 
ven-cy  (-v/’n-sl).  n. 
p’um  bladder.  Hladder  plum, 
plumb'less  (plftm'les).  a.  In¬ 
capable  of  being  plumbed; 
fathomless ;  immeasurable 
plum  bo-sol'vent  Erron.  for 
PLUM  U! sol. V  ENT.  |  Cal.  Ob.*.  I 

p  umb'right  .  Plumb:  verti-| 
p  umb'y.  a.  Her.  Lead-colored: 
—  apparently  misused  by  Feme 
( l.V<U))for;//5//o»o/.plum-colored. 
or  purpure.  Obs. 


plum  color  or  colour.  =  plum, 
4.  —  plum'-col  ored,  or  -col  ¬ 
oured.  a. 

plumd.  Plumbed.  Ref.  S/> 
plum  dam 'as  (plftin-dAin'ds) 
-dam'is  (-f6),  n.  [  F.  Damns 
Damascus]  Adamson.  Scot. 
plume.  4*  plumb. 

Plume.  Captain  The  hero  of 
Farquhar’s  **  TheRecruitingOf 
fieer,"  a  gallant  soldier,  fonder 
of  his  profession  than  of  the 
ladies,  whom  he  charms, 
plume'less.  a.  See  -less. 
plume  moss  The  moss  Hinnium 
n  ista-castrensis,  from  its  feath¬ 
ery  branches. 

plume  nutmeg  An  aromatic 
monimiaceoue  Australian  tree 
( A therosperma  rn  o  s  chat  a), 
whose  carpels  are  tipped  witn 
long  plumose  persistent  styles 
plu  me-o-pi'ce-an  (pldb'mf-fi- 
pl'st-dn  ;  243),  a.  [L.  plumrus 
downy  4-  piceus  of  pitch.]  Con¬ 
sisting  of  tar  nnd  feathers.  Hu¬ 
morous  A’once  Word. 
plu'me-ous  ( pldo'mf'-us;  243),  a. 
[L.  jdumeus.]  Feathery.  Rare 
plume  poppy.  A  Japanese  pa¬ 
paveraceous  plant  ( Hocconia 
cordata),  witli  plumelike  pani¬ 
cles  of  flowers. 

plum'er-y  (pldom'5r-Y:  243),  n 
Plumes;  plumage.  Rare. 
plumet  4*  PLUMMET, 
plum'et  ( pldom'rt),  n.  [F  ]  A 
small  plume.  Rare. 


II  plume  tis'  (pliim'te').  w.  [F.] 

1.  Tambour  work 

2.  A  kind  of  muslin  dress 
goods. 

plum  fir  A  Chilean  taxaceous 
tree  ( Podocarpns  andiua ),  with 
an  edible  plumlike  fruit, 
plum  granite  The  American 
wild  idum  (Prunus  americana). 
plum'ier  (plUom'yPr  ;  243),  n. 
One  who  feathers  arrows  Rare 
Plu  mi-e'ra  ( pldb"ml-e'rd  ; 
243),  n.  [NL.]  Bot.  Syn.  of 
Plumeria. 

plu  mi-fi-ca'tion  (-fl-ka'shun), 
n.  [L  pluma  feather  -+-  -fica- 
tion .]  Act  of  feathering,  or  state 
of  being  feathered. _  Rare 
plu'mi-form  (plno'mY-ffirm  ; 
243),  a.  Feather-shaped  —  plu'- 
mi  form-ly.  adv. 
plu-mig'er-ous  ( plrtb-mYj'Pr-us: 
243),  a.  [L .  plumtyev  ;  pluma  n 
feather  -f-  g  e  re  r  e  to  hear.  ] 
Plume-bearing;  feathered. 
plum'l-nesB  (ploom'Y-nrs  ;  243), 
n.  See -NESS.  Rare. 
plu'mi  ped.  p  1  u'm  ipede 
( pldo'mY-pf d,  -ped :  243),  a.  |  L. 
jdumipes ,  -erlis  ;  pluma  feather 
4-  )>es  foot.]  Having  feet  cov¬ 
ered  with  featherfe  —  n.  A  plu- 
niiped  bird. 

p'um'tst  ( pidbni'Yst;  243),  n.  A 
plumassier.  R. 

plum  Juniper  An  East  Indinn 
juniper  ( Juniperns  drujtacca) 
with  edible  drupelikc fruits. 


plum  knot  =  black  knot. 
plum'less,  See -less. 
plum  line.  Plumb  line  Ref- Sp. 
plumme  4*  PLUMB, 
plum'mer  Obs.  or  ref  sp. 
of  CU  MBER.  [MER  BLOCIf.l 

plum'mer.  n.  Short  for  PL\in-| 
Plum'mer.  Caleb  In  Dickens’s 
“The  Cricket  on  the  Rcaah.” 
a  poor,  dispirited  old  toy  maker, 
so  devoted  to  his  i.hod  daughter 
that,  to  make  ne.  i.appv.  he  de¬ 
ceives  her  into  the  Delict  that 
i6  prosperous. 

plummer  block.  A  pili'-w  uiock 
or  bearing  block  See  be  irino. 
//lust.;  PILLOW  BL04  K 
plum'mer-y  4*  ci.umbkry 
plum'met.  »•  t  Ol»  a  To  sound 
or  fathom  b  To  let  fall  or  draw 
1  (a  line)  by  use  ot  u  plummet 
plum'met.  r.  i.  lu  fish  with  a 
]  plummet  line. 

plum'met  ed.  a.  Furnished  with 
"i  i '•  s  with  I'lummets 
plum'met-les8.  a  I’nfathom- 
|  nble.  [plummet. I 

plummet  line  A  line  with  al 
plum'ming.  Plumbing.  Ref  Sp. 
plum'my.  m  (Cf  dial  plum  to 
I  swell,  to  rise,  as  bread.]  Porous. 

I  Obs  plurn'mi-ness.  n  Obs 
plum  oil.  plum'-ker  nel  oil  See 

i  OIL.  Table  l 

:  plump  (nlhmn).  n.  Sf  v.  Pump. 

|  Obs.  or  Dial  Eng- 
plump.  v.  i.  To  form  crowds  ;  to 
•  crowd. (together).  Obs. 


ale,  senate,  care,  ftm,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofa  ;  eve,  Svent,  find,  recent,  maker;  ice,  ill ;  old,  6bey,  orb,  6dd,  s&ft,  connect ;  use,  unite,  Gm,  lip,  circus,  menii ; 

I]  Foreign  Word.  4*  Obsolete  Variant  of.  +  combined  with.  =  equals. 
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PLUS  SAGE  QUE  LES  SAGES 


plump  (plttmp),  V.  t.  ;  plumped  (plurapt) ;  plump'ing.  To 
make  plump  ;  to  fill  (out) ;  dilate  ;  distend. 

To  i/lump  up  the  hollowness  of  their  history  with  improbable 
miracles.  V  Fuller. 

plump,  v.  t.  [See  plump,  a.]  To  grow or  become  plump  ; 
to  swell  out ;  as,  her  cheeks  have  plumped. 
plump,  v.  i.  [Cf.  D.  plompen ,  G.  plu/upen,  Sw.  plumpa. 
Dan.  plumpe;  of  imitative  origin.]  1.  To  drop,  fall, 
sink,  or  come  in  contact,  suddenly  or  heavily;  to  come  or  go 
plump.  “  Dulcissa plumps  into  a  chair.”  Spectator. 

2.  To  give  or  vote  a  plumper.  See  2d  plumper,  2. 
plump,  v.  t.  [See  plump  to  fall  heavily.]  1.  To  drop, 
cast,  or  plunge  all  at  once  or  suddenly  and  heavily  ;  as,  to 
plump  a  stone  into  water. 

2.  To  utter,  as  an  opinion,  plump  or  suddenly  ;  blurt  (out). 

3.  To  give  (one’s  votes)  as  a  plumper.  See  2d  plumper,  2. 
plump,  n.  1.  Act  of  plumping,  or  falling,  plunging  or 

striking  abruptly  or  heavily ;  a  sudden  plunge  or  heavy  fall ; 
also,  the  sound  made  by  such  a  fall.  Colloq. 

2  A  heavy  or  sudden  shower.  Scot. 

plump,  adv.  [Cf.  D.  plomp,  interj.,  G.  plump,  plumps ; 
of  imitative  origin.  Cf.  plump  to  fall.]  1.  With  a  sudden 
or  heavy  drop;  suddenly  and  heavily;  as,  to  fall  plump. 

2-  Straight  down;  vertically;  perpendicularly;  also, 
straight  ahead  ;  directly  in  front. 

3.  Without  hesitation,  circumlocution,  or  concealment, 
unqualifiedly  ;  straight ;  directly  ;  bluntly  ;  fiatly. 

A  scientist,  who  asked  her  plump  whether  the  religion  of  the 
Americsin  Indian  was  or  was  not  a  pure  theism.  K.  b  Wiggin. 
plump'er  (plum'per),  n.  [See  plump,  a.]  One  that  plqmps 
or  swells  out  something  else  ;  esp.,  something,  as  a  light 
ball,  carried  in  the  mouth  to  fill  out  the  cheeks, 
plump'er,  n.  1.  Act  of  plumping,  or  falling  suddenly  or 
heavily  ;  a  plump,  as  from  a  horse  ;  a  cropper. 

2.  [Cf.  plump,  adv.]  English  Elections.  A  vote  or  votes 
given  to  one  candidate  only,  when  the  voter  might  vote 
for  more  than  one  for  the  same  office,  as  for  several  candi¬ 
dates  for  a  county  council. 

3.  A  downright,  unqualified  lie.  Obs.  or  R.,  or  Colloq. 
plum  pudding.  1.  A  pudding  containing  plums;  specif., 

a  pudding  of  flour  or  bread  crumbs,  raisins,  currants,  and 
other  fruits,  suet,  eggs,  spices,  etc.,  boiled  in  a 
bag  or  cloth  ;  also,  an  ordinary  suet  pudding 
with  raisins. 

2.  Whaling.  A  muscular  fibrous  tissue  which 
permeates  the  blubber  of  the  tongue  of  certain 
whales. 

plump'y  (plfim'pT),  a.  Plump;  chubby. 

Rare.  “  Plumvy  Bacchus.”  Shah. 

Plum  thrips-  A  very  destructive  thrips  [Eu- 
thrips  pyri)  which  first  appeared  in  numbers 
near  San  Jos(*,  California.  It  attacks  the  buds 
of  prune,  cherry,  pear,  and  almond  trees. 

PlWmu-la'ri-a  (ploo'mu-la'rT-d  ;  115,  243),  n. 

[NL.]  1.  Zool.  A  genus  of  calyptoblastic 

hydrozoans  with  sessile  zooids  arranged  on 
only  one  side  of  the  branching  plnmelike  stems.  It  is  the 
type  of  a  family,  Plu  mu-la-ri'i  d®  (-ld-ri'i-de). 

2.  [/.  c.]  Any  member  of  the  family  Plumulariidse. 

—  plu  mu  la'll  an  (  la'i  T-dn),  a.  «(•  n. 
plu'mule  (ploo'.nul;  243),  n.  [L.  plumula ,  dim.  of  pluma 
a  feather  :  cf.  F.  plumule.']  1.  Rot.  The 
primary  bud  of  an  embryo  or  germinat¬ 
ing  seed  plant.  It  is  usually  at  the  apex 
of  the  hypocotyl  (in  dicotyledonous 
plants  between  the  pair  of  cotyledons) 
and  continues  in  its  development  the 
ascending  axis  or  primary  stem. 

2.  Zool.  a  A  down  feather,  b  =  an- 
droconium.  See  ANDROCONIA. 
plum'y  (ploom'T),  a.  1.  Downy.  Obs. 

2  Covered  or  adorned  with,  abounding 
in,  or  like,  plumes  ;  plumed  ;  feathery, 
plun'der  (plun'der),  v.  t.  ;  plun'deued  (-derd) ,  plun'dek- 
ino.  [G.  plundem  to  plunder,  plunder  frippery,  baggage  ] 

1.  To  take  the  goods  of  by  force,  as  in  war,  or  wrongfully  ; 
to  pillage;  spoil;  sack;  rob;  as,  to  plunder  travelers. 

2.  To  take  or  appropriate  by  force  or  wrongfully  ;  as,  the 
enemy  plundered  all  the  goods  they  found. 

Syn.  —  Pillage,  despoil,  sack,  rifle,  strip,  rob,  ravage, 
plun'der,  v.  i.  To  commit  robbery  or  spoliation, 
plun'der  (plun'der),  n.  1.  Act  of  plundering,  as  in  war  ; 
pillaging  ;  robbery  ;  spoliation. 

Inroads  and  plunders  of  the  Saracens.  Sir  T.  Sorth. 

2.  That  which  is  taken  by  open  force,  as  from  an  enemy, 
or  by  theft  or  fraud ;  pillage;  spoil;  booty. 

3.  Personal  property  ;  baggage.  Slang ,  U.  S. 

Syn.  —  See  booty. 

plun'der-age  (-aj),  n.  A  plundering;  specif.,  Mar,  Law,  em¬ 
bezzlement  of  good 8  on  shipboard  ;  also,  the  plunder  so  got 
plun'der-er  (-Sr),  n.  One  who  plunders  or  pillages, 
plunge  (plunj),  v.  t. ;  plunged  (plunjd);  plung'ing  (pluu'- 
jtng).  [ME.  ploungen,  OF .  p/ongier,  F.  plonger,  fr.  (as¬ 
sumed)  LL.  plumbicare,  fr.  L .plumbum  lead.  See  plumb.] 

1.  To  cause  to  penetrate  or  enter  quickly  and  forcibly  ;  to 
thrust  or  force  (into  or  in  liquid,  a  penetrable  substance, 
or  a  cavity) ;  to  immerse ;  submerge  ;  as,  to  plunge  the 
body  into  water  ;  to  plunge  a  dagger  into  the  breast.  Also 
fig. ;  as,  to  plunge  a  nation  into  war. 


Seedling  Morning- 
glory.  a  Plumule. 


2.  To  baptize  by  immersion.  Obs.  <k  R. 

3.  To  overwhelm  ;  overcome  ;  embarrass.  Obs. 

Plunged  .  .  .  with  three  lines  of  Seneca.  Sir  T.  Browne. 

4.  a  Surv.  To  set  (the  horizontal  cross  wire  of  a  theodo¬ 
lite)  in  the  direction  of  a  grade  in  plunging  a  grade  (see 
below),  b  To  turn  over  (the  telescope  of  a  transit)  on  its 
horizontal  transverse  axis. 

5.  To  thrust  or  cast  one’s  self  into  ;  to  dive  into.  Obs.  it*  R. 

6.  Hurt.  To  sink  (a  potted  plant)  in  the  ground  or  in  a 
bed  of  prepared  material. 

to  plunge  a  grade.  Civil  Engin.  a  Surv.  To  establish  a 
grade  between  two  points  of  known  level  by  sighting  the 
target,  set  up  at  eitlier  point,  through  a  theodolite  fixed 
at  the  other  point,  clamping  the  instrument,  and  then 
bringing  the  target  into  the  fixed  line  of  sight  at  any  de¬ 
sired  intermediate  points  on  the  grade.  Cf.  boning,  b  To 
test  a  railroad  embankment  or  the  like  as  to  its  reliability 
or  condition  by  prodding  with  a  light  pointed  steel  rod. 
plunge  (plunj),  v.  i.  1.  To  thrust  or  cast  one’s  self,  as  into 
water  ;  to  submerge  one’s  self;  to  dive  or  rush  in  ;  to  pene¬ 
trate,  sink,  or  enter,  suddenly  or  impetuously,  as  into  a 
forest.  Also  fig.  ;  as,  to plunqe  into  debt. 

Forced  to  plunge  naked  in  the  raging  sea  Dnjden. 

2.  To  descend  or  dip  suddenly,  as  a  road. 

3.  To  pitch  or  throw  one’s  self  headlong  or  violently  for¬ 
ward  and  downward,  as  a  horse  or  ship. 

Some  wild  colt,  which  .  .  .  flings  and  plunges.  Bp  Hall 

4.  To  bet  or  gamble  heavily  and  with  seeming  recklessness  ; 
to  risk  large  sums  in  hazardous  enterprises.  Slang. 

plunge.  7i.  1.  A  place  for  plunging  or  diving,  as  a  swim¬ 

ming  tank  ;  a  deep  place  (in  water). 

2.  Act  of  plunging  ;  a  dive,  leap,  rush,  or  pitch  into,  or  as 
into,  water;  act  of  pitching  one’s  self  headlong  or  vio¬ 
lent^  forward  and,  esp.,  downward  ;  as,  to  take  the  water 
with  a  plunge.  Also,  a  heavy  fall,  as  of  rain. 

3.  A  state  of  being  submerged  in  difficulty,  danger,  or  the 
like  ;  a  strait;  difficulty.  Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 

4.  Heavy  and  reckless  betting  or  gambling  ;  hazardous  or 
reckless  speculation  or  expenditure.  Slang. 

plunge  battery.  Elec.  A  voltaic  battery  so  arranged 
that  the  plates  can  be  plunged  into,  or  withdrawn  from, 
the  exciting  liquid  at  pleasure. 

plung'er  (plun'jer),  n.  1.  One  that  plunges  ;  a  diver. 

2-  a  Mach.  A  sliding  reciprocating  piece  driven  by  or 
against  fluid  pressure ;  a  piston  ;  esp.,  a  long  valveless 
piston,  used  as  a  forcer  in  a  force  pump  (which  see),  as 
a  ram  in  a  hydraulic  press,  or  the  like,  b  A  piece  with  a 
motion  more  or  less  like  that  of  the  foregoing,  as  a  device  for 
firing  the  charge  in  a  cartridge  or  a  contact  mine,  the  dasher 
of  a  churn,  the  iron  core  of  an  electric  sucking  coil,  etc. 

3.  A  cavalryman.  Mil.  Slang.  Now  Rare. 

4.  A  reckless  gambler  or  speculator.  Slang. 

6-  Pottery.  A  tank  in  which  the  clay  and  other  ingredi¬ 
ents  are  worked  with  w’ater  to  the  proper  consistence. 
Plunger  magnet.  An  electromagnet  in  which  an  iron 
core  is  attracted  into  a  tubular  coil,  or  solenoid. 

Plunge  rod.  Civil  Engin.  A  leveling  rod  or  a  pointed 
steel  rod  usedjn  plunging  a  grade  (see  under  plunge,  r.  (.). 
plung'ing  (plun'jlng),  p.  pr.  <(•  vb.  n.  of  plunge.  —  plunging 
battery.  =  plunge  battery.  — p.  fir«,  Oh/m,  direct  fire  on  an 
enemy  from  a  superior  elevation.  —  p.  rod.  =  plunge  rod. 
plunk  (plfipk),  v.  t.  [Imitative.]  Chiefly  Colloq.  1.  To 
pluck  and  release  quickly  (a  musical  string) ;  to  twang. 

2.  To  throw,  push,  drive  heavily,  plumply,  or  suddenly ; 
as,  to  plunk  down  a  dollar  ;  also,  to  hit  or  strike. 

3.  To  be  a  truant  from  (school).  Scot. 

plunk,  r.  i .  Chiefly  Colloq.  1.  To  make  a  quick,  hollow, 
metallic,  or  harsh  sound,  as  by  pulling  hard  on  a  taut  string 
and  quickly  releasing  it ;  of  a  raven,  to  croak. 

2.  To  drop  or  sink  down  suddenly  or  heavily ;  to  plump. 

3.  To  play  truant,  or  ”  hooky.”  Scot. 
plunk,  u.  1.  Act  or  sound  of  plunking.  Colloq. 

2  Slang,  a  A  large  sum  of  money.  Obs.  b  A  dollar.  U.S. 
plu'perfect  (ploo'pGr'fSkt ;  ploo'pGr'fSkt;  277),  a.  [L. 
plus  more  -f-  per/ectus  perfect :  cf.  F.  plus-que-parfait ,  L. 
plus-quamperfectum,  more  than  perfect.]  I.  Gram.  Past 
perfect ;  —  applied  to  the  tense  expressing  an  action  or 
event  as  completed  at  or  before  a  given  past  time. 

2.  Music.  Augmented  ;  —  of  an  interval  Rare. 

3-  More  than  perfect  or  complete.  Rare. 

plu'per  fect,  n.  The  pluperfect  tense  ;  also,  a  verb  or 
verb  form  denoting  it. 

plu'ral  (ploo'rdl ;  243),  a.  [L.  pluralis,  fr.  plus,  pluris , 
more :  cf.  F.  pluriel ,  OF.  plurel.  See  plus.]  1.  Gram. 
Designating,  or  pertaining  to,  the  form  of  a  word  denoting 
more  than  one,  or  in  some  languages  having  a  dual  form, 
as  ancient  Greek,  more  than  two. 

2.  More  than  one ;  pertaining  to,  containing,  consisting 
of,  or  equal  to,  more  than  one. 

Plural  faith,  which  is  too  much  by  one.  Shah. 

plural  livings,  Eccl .,  two  or  more  livings  or  benefices  held 
by  one  incumbent.  —  p.  marriage,  polygamy ;  —  so  called 
among  the  Mormons.  —  p.  number.  See  number,  n.,  15.  —  p. 
vote,  the  casting  or  right  of  casting  more  than  one  vote,  or 
of  voting  in  more  than  one  constituency,  as  in  British  par¬ 
liamentary  elections.  Hence:  p.  voter,  p.  voting.  —  p.  wife, 
any  of  the  two  or  more  wives  of  a  plural  marriage, 
plu'ral.  w.  Gram.  The  plural  number,  the  inflectional  form 
denoting  it,  or  a  word  in  that  form.  For  the  formation  of 
English  plurals,  see  In  trod..  Rules  for  Spelling,  esp.  the  par¬ 


agraph  treating  of  words  having  two  plurals  with  differen¬ 
tiated  meanings.  Abstract  nouns,  humanity ,  malignity , 
perseverance, e tc.,may  take  a  plural  with  the  concrete  sense 
of  acts  or  instances  of  the  nature  or  quality  denoted.  Some 
nouns,  as  trout ,  caip,  plover ,  etc.,  are  used  without  change 
of  form  to  denote  more  than  one  individual,  but  take  the 
plural  -s  to  denote  more  than  one  species;  thus,  a  dozen 
trout ,  a  flock  of  plover;  but,  the  trouts  of  Wisconsin,  th eplov- 
erj  of  North  America.  Certain  other  nouns,  such  as  barley , 
millet,  etc.,  have  no  plural  form  or  sense  except  for  species, 
plu'ral  ism  (ploo'rdl-iz’in ;  243),  m.  1.  Quality  or  state  of 
being  plural. 

2.  Eccl.  The  practice  or  fact  of  one  person  holding  more 
than  one  benefice  or  living  at  a  time.  Bril. 

3.  The  holding  by  one  person  of  two  or  more  offices  at  once. 
4  Melaph.  The  doctrine  that  there  are  more  than  one  or 
two  kinds  of  being  or  independent  centers  of  causation  in 
the  universe  ;  —  opposed  to  monism  and  to  dualism. 

plu'ral  1st,  n.  3.  Eccl.  A  clergyman  holding  more  than 
one  benefice  or  living  at  a  time.  Brit. 

2.  A  person  having  two  or  more  offices,  two  or  more,  pro¬ 
fessions,  or  the  like,  at  one  time. 

3.  Metaph.  One  who  holds  the  doctrine  of  pluralism, 
plurality  (ploo-rSl'T-tT;  243),  n.  ;  pi.  -ties  (-tTz).  [L. 
plural  das :  cf.  F.  plurality.]  1.  State  of  being  plural; 
also,  state  of  being  numerous  ;  a  large  number  or  quantity; 
a  multitude  ;  as,  a  plurality  of  persons  or  worlds. 

2.  Eccl.  a  The  holding  by  one  person  of  two  or  more  ben¬ 
efices  or  livings  at  one  time,  b  Any  of  the  benefices  or 
livings  so  held.  Brit. 

3.  The  holding  by  one  person  of  two  or  more  offices  or  po¬ 
sitions  at  one  time. 

4.  The  greater  number  or  part ;  majority. 

Take  the  plurality  of  the  world,  and  they  are  neither  wise  nor 
|  °°fi;  *  V  Estrange. 

5.  U.S.  Politics.  In  an  election,  an  excess  of  vote6  over 
those  for  any  other  candidate  for  the  same  office  ;  esp., 
and  most  commonly,  when  there  are  more  than  two  candi¬ 
dates,  an  excess  over  the  number  for  the  next  opponent ; 
—  in  distinction  from  a  majority  over  all,  or  an  absolute 
majority  of  all  the  votes  cast.  See  majority,  2. 
plurality  of  causes,  the  doctrine  of  J.  S.  Mill  that  the  cause 
of  an  event,  philosophically  speaking,  is  the  sum  total  of 
its  conditions,  both  positive  and  negative. 

plu'rflLl-ize  (ploo'rdl-iz  ;  243),  v.  1.;  -ized  (-Tzd) ;  -iz'ino 
(-iz'ing).  To  make  plural  by  using  the  plural  termination; 
to  attribute  plurality  to ;  to  express  in  the  plural  form, 
plu'ral  ize,  v.  i.  1.  To  take  a  plural ;  to  assume  a  plural 
form  ;  as,  a  noun  pluralizes.  Earle. 

2.  To  be  or  become  a  pluralist.  Brit. 

plu'ri-  (ploo'rT- ;  243).  [See  plus.]  Combining  form  fr.  Lat. 
plus,  pluris,  meaning  more,  many  ;  multi-  ;  as  in  pluriYib- 
eral,  having  many  letters ;  />7tmcapsular,  multicapsular. 
plu  rl  az'i  al  (-5k'si-ol),  a.  Having  more  than  one  axis. 
Specif.,  Bot.,  designating  plants  of  which  the  flowers  are 
developed  on  secondary  shoots ;  —  opposed  to  monarial. 
plu  ri  nom'i  nal  (-n5m'i-ndl),  a.  Consisting  of  more  than 
one  name  ;  polynomial. 

plu  ri-pres'ence  (-pr&t'^ns),  n.  Presence  in  more  than  one 
place  at  the  same  time. 

plu  ri-se'ri  al  (-6e'rT-dl),  a.  Zo'hl.  Consisting  of  several 
series  or  rows.  —  plu'rl-ge'ri  al  ly,  adv. 
plus  (plus),  a.  [L.,  more;  akin  to  Gr.  7rA«iW,  ttAcW,  and 
E  .full.  See  full,  a.  ;  cf.  piu,  pleonasm.]  1.  Taking  in 
addition  ;  adding  ;  —  having  a  quasi  prepositional  force 
(almost  equivalent  to  with),  and  used  orally  to  render  the 
sign-f-  ;  as,  four  plus  five  (or  mathematically  expressed  4  -f- 
5);  the  debt  plus  interest.  Opposed  to  minus. 

2  Indicating  addition  or  requiring  to  be  added;  positive 
(in  mode  or  direction  of  reckoning) ;  not  negative;  as,  the 
plus  sign  [-}-]  ;  a  plus  quantity  or  value;  —  used  orally  to 
render  the  sign  -j-.  Opposed  to  minus. 

3.  Hence;  a  In  predicate  use,  having  as  an  addition  or 
gain  ;  as,  he  was  plus  a  coat.  Colloq.  b  Additional ;  extra. 

4.  Elec.  Positively  electrified;  positive. 

plus  pressure,  Engin.,  a  pressure  above  atmospheric  press¬ 
ure.  —  p.  sign.  Math.,  the  sign  4-  (orig.  a  contr.  of  Latin  et , 
and)  denoting  addition  or  a  positive  quantity.  —  p.  thread, 
Mech.,  a  screw  thread  on  a  bolt  with  the  same  diameter  as 
that  a.4-  the  bottom  of  the  thread  ;  —  opp.  to  minus  thread. 
plus,  adv.  Elec.  Positively, 
plus,  n.  1.  The  plus  sign  ;  —  opposed  to  minus. 

2.  An  added  quantity  ;  something  additional  or  extra. 

3.  A  positive  quantity. 

plush  (plush),  7i.  [F.  jtluche ,  peluche  (cf.  It.  peluzzo), 

peril,  ultimately  lr.  L.  pilus  hair.  See  pile  hair.]  1.  A 
textile  fabric  with  a  nap  or  shag  on  one  side,  longer  and 
softer  than  that  of  velvet.  It.  is  made  of  silk,  cotton, 
wool,  etc.,  or  a  combination  of  two  materials. 

2.  pi.  Plush  breeches,  such  as  worn  by  some  footmen. 

3.  Some  natural  substance,  as  grass,  like  or  likened  to 
plush  in  softness  or  appearance. 

Plu'si-a  (ploo'shT-d  ;  -sT-ri  ;  243),  71.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  ttAovVio? 
rich  ;  —  in  ref.  to  the  metallic  markings  on  its  wings.] 
Zool.  a  A  large  widely  distributed  genus  of  noctuid  moths. 
They  have  a  stout  body,  slender  antennae,  and  the  fore 
wings  usually  with  metallic  markings.  The  lame  are  often 
serious  pests  to_agriculture.  It  is  the  type  of  a  family, 
Plu  si'l  dee  (pioo-bi'T-de).  b  |7.  <*.]  Any  member  of  this 


plump,  i\  t.  To  sow  (seed)  in 
plumps,  or  clumps, 
plump'en  <  plrnn'prn),  v.  t.  To 
make  plump  ;  plump.  Rare. 
plump'er.  n.  A  machine  for 
sowing  seed b  in  plumps, 
plump'ing,  p.  pr.  Jr  vb.  n.  of 
l’l.r m i*.  Specif.:  p  a.  Of  oysters, 
floating. 

plump>ly.  adv.  of  plump. 
plump'ness.  n.  See -ness. 
plum  pocket  =111. ADDER  PLUM 
plurapt.  Plumped.  Ref.  So. 

Slum  -pud'ding  stone.  Pud- 
ing  stone  ;  conglomerate, 
plum 'rock  .  plurn'roae'.  Cor¬ 
ruptions  of  primrose.  Scot. 
Plum 'stead  peculiars  (plfim'- 

StCd).  Eccl.  =  PECULIAR  PEO¬ 
PLE  b. 

plu'mu  la  (pMo'mfl-ld  :  241).  n.; 
X.  ol.  -l.€  (-le).  [L.]  Bot.  Jr 

Zool.  A  plumule. 

flu  mu-la'ceous  (-Iff'fthtfs),  a 
ert.  to  or  like  down, 
plu'mu-lar  (pldb'mfl-Uir ;  243), 
a.  Relating  to  a  plumule. 
plu'mu-late(-lftt),  a.  Finely  plu¬ 
mose. 


?lu'mu  li-form'  (-iT-idmU)*  a. 
.ike  a  plumule. 

plu'mu-lose  (-ltfs),  a.  Like,  or  of 
the  nature  of,  a  down  leather, 
plum  weevil. The  plum  curculio. 
plun'der.  r.  t.  To  perplex.  Obs. 
plun'der  a  ble.  a.  Sec  -able. 
plun'derd.  Plundered.  Ref.  Sp. 
plun'der-ess,  n.  A  female  plun¬ 
derer. 

plun'der-less,  a.  See -less. 
plun'der-ous  (-i?s),  a.  Given  to, 
or  characterized  by,  plundering, 
plun'geon  (plfin'jan),  u.  fr. 
plongeo w.]  A  diver  (bird).  Obs. 
plunger  bucket,  plunger  lift  A 
piston,  without  a  valve,  in  a 
pump..  [  w,,  2.1 

plunger  piston.  See  plunger. | 
plunger  pump  =  force  pump. 
plung'lng-ly,  adv.  of  peunq- 

plun'gy  (plfin'jT).  a.  [C  f. 
plunge.)  Stormy  ;  rainy.  Obs. 
or  Dial.  Eng. 

plunk,  adv.  $*  infer).  With  a 
plunking  sound  ;  plump, 
plun'ket.  7i.  [Cf.  <>F.  plongmi 
lead-colored,  a  lead-c  o  1  o  r  e  d 


stuff,  gfonquier  to  cover  with 
lead,  and  E.  blunkct.]  A  grayish 
or  bluish  fabric  of  wool.  Obs. 
plun'ther  (p  1  ft  n't  h  5  r),  r.  i. 
To  plod;  flounder.  Rare  [feet. I 
plup.,  or  plupf.  Abbr.  Pluper-| 
plur.  Abbr  Plural, 
plu'ra-cie.  n.  [L.  plus,  pluris, 
more.]  Plurality.  Obs.  Scot. 
plu  ral-is'tic  ( pld«Vrrfl-Ys'tTk  ; 
243),  a.  Of  or  pert,  to  pluralism, 
esp.  in  metapliysu  s.  plu  ral- 
is'ti-cal-ly  (-tT-kdl-t  k  adr. 
plu  ral  i  za'tion  i  -T-/a'shttn  ; 
-T-za'sh/ni).  n.  A  pjjiralizing. 
plu'ral-iz  er  (ploo'rdfl-Iz'?r  ; 
243).  7i.  Eccl.  A  pluralist.  Rare. 
plu'ral-ly,  adv.  of  plu  ka  i.. 
plu'ra-tive  ( ploo'rd-riv  ;  243),  a. 
[L-  pluratirus  plural.]  a  Oram 
=  plural,  1.  b  Logic.  Denoting 
a  loirical  quantity  more  than 
half  but  less  than  all.  Rare 
plurice.  +  pleurisy. 

f»lu  ri-cap'su-lar.  plu  ri  cel'lu 
ar.  plu  ri-cip'i-tal  <|>lno  ri- 
sYp'T-tdl  :  243).  a.,  plu  ri-CUB'- 
pid,  plu  ri  cu8'pi-date,  a.,  plu'- 
ri-den'tate.  a.  See  pluri- 


Plu'ri-es  (ploo'rT-ez  ;  243),  n. 
Erom  L.  pluries  many  times, 
which  occurs  in  the  first  clause.) 
Law.  Any  of  one  or  more  writs 
issued  after  the  first  and  alias 
writs  have  been  exhausted, 
plu'ri-ftt'ri-ous (-lii'r!-7/s).«.  [L. 
plurifarius.]  Multifarious.  Obs 
plu  ri-fi-ca'tion  (-fT-ka'shun),7/. 
Ip/nri-  +  -feat ion.]  Process  of 
making,  or  state  of  being,  plural, 
plu  ri-flag'el-late,  a.,  plu  ri-flo' 
roua  (  ploo'rT-flo'rris  ;  201.  243), 
a.,  plu  ri-fo'li-ate.  o  .  plu  rl  fo'- 
li-o-late.  a.,  plu  ri  gut rtu  late.  a. 
See  PLURI-. 

plu  ri-lit'er-al,  a.  Hob  Gram. 
Of  more  letters  than  three, 
plu  ri  loc'u-lar.  a  Sec  pluri-. 
plu  ri-nu'cle-ate.  plu  ri-nu'cle- 
at  ed  (-at' Pd),  a.  j>ee  pli  ri-. 
plu  rip'a-ra  ( p  1  0  o-r  Y  n'a-r  d  ; 

I  243),  ii.;  jd.-KAd- re).  [NL.;  jdn- 
ri-  -f-  L.  parere  to  bring  forth.] 
!  Med.  A  multi  para. 

plu  ri-par'i-ty  (plflb'rY-pflr'Y- 
I  tl  ;  243),  7i.  Multiparous  quality 
or  state. 

I  plu-rip'a-rou*  (plflo-rYp'd-rt/s  ; 


243),  a.  \  pluri-  4-  -jiarous.  J 

Multiparous. 

plu  ri  par'tite.  a.,  pluTi-pet'- 
al-ous.  a.,  plu  ri  sep'tate.  a., 
pluri-Ee'ri-ate.  pluri-se'ri- 
at  ed  (-at 'Pd),  a  ,  plu  ri-Be'toae, 

a.  See  pluri- 

plurieie.  plurisy.  +  pleurisy. 
plu  ri-Bpi'ral  (-spl'rdl),  a.,  plu¬ 
ri  s'p  o-r  ou  b  (ploo-rYs'pn-ras  ; 
pldb'rY-spS'rj/s).  a.  See  pluri- 
plu'ri-tan,  n.  1  L.  plus,  pluris , 
more:  after  puritan.]  Onewho 
seeks  many  (lecherously ).  Obs. 
plu'ri-ty,  70  [LL.  jt/urilas.] 
Plurality  ;  numbers.  Obs. 
plu_ri  va'lent  ( pl<WrY-va'IPnt  ; 
ploo-rYv'o-b  nt  ;  243),  a.  [;//»?-»- 
-4-  L  valens,  p.  pr.]  Biol.  Des¬ 
ignating  a  chromatin  rod  con¬ 
sisting  of  several  chromosomes 
plu'ri-valve  (pldo'rY-vftlv ;  243), 
a.  Bot.  !c  Zool.  Multivalve, 
plu-riv'o-roufl  (pldo-rYv'C-ri/s), 
a.  [  /dun-  -+-  -rorot/s.]  Bot. 
Inhabiting  several  or  many 
hosts,  as  certain  fungi. 

||  plus  a'lo-*s  quam  mel'lis  h&'- 
bet(  ttl'fi-ez).  [L.]  He  has  more 


of  gall  (lit.,  of  aloes)  than  of 
honey.  Juvenal  (VI.  181). 

pluschaud.  a.  [  F.  /dns  chaud 
hotter.]  Very  hot.  Obs. 
plush  copper.  Chalcotrichite,  a 
fibrous  red  copper  ore. 
plushed  ( plftsht).  <7.  1.  Having 
a  long  nap  like  plush. 

2.  Wearing  plush.  [of  plush.] 
pluBh-ette',  77.  An  inferior  kind! 
plush  stitch  A  stitch  in  worsted 
work,  made  with  loops  out  to 
form  a  surface  like  plush,  or 
left  whole  fora  border,  or  fringe 
Called  also  raised  stitch 
plush  velveteen.  Cotton  plush 
made  to  imitate  silk  plush, 
plush'y  (pltUh'Y),  a.  Like,  or 
of  the  nature  of.  plush  ;  soft  and 
shaggy;  covered  with  plush. 

II  plus  on  est'  do  fons'.  plus  on 
rit'  (pliPzox-nS1  a?  fbb'.plii  - 
z3n  re').  [F.]  The  more  merry¬ 
makers.  the  more  fun 
||  plus'quam-.  or  plus 'quam 
(plfis'kwBm),  g.  [L.]  More  than 
II  plus  sage'  que  les  sages'  (plti 
sazh'  k?  lfi  sazh').  [FTj  Wiser 
than  the  wise. 


food,  foot ;  out,  oil;  chair  ;  £0  ,  sin^,  ir)k  ;  then,  thin  ;  nature,  verdure  f250) ;  K  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144) ;  boN  ;  yet ;  zh  =  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Guidb. 

Full  explanations  of  Abbreviations,  Slgnn,  etc..  Immediately  precede  the  \  ocabulary. 
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genus,  esp.  P.  brassier,  the  cabbage  plusia,  whose  larva 
feeds  on  cabbage  and  other  crucifers. 

PlU-tel'la  (ploo-t81'd),  n.  [NL.,  prob.  dim.  fr.  Gr.  7tAovto9 
wealth.]  Zool.  a  A  genus  of  tineid  moths,  b  [/.  c.]  Any 
member  of  this  genus,  esp.  P.  crucifer  arum,  the  cabbage 
plutella,  whose  larva  destroys  turnips  and  cabbages, 
plll'te-us  (ploo'te-fis ;  243),  n.  /  pi.  L.  -tei  (-1),  E.  -teuses 
(-ms-Sz;  -Yz;151).  [L.,  a  shed.]  1.  Rom.Antiq.  a  Arch. 
A  low  wall  or  parapet,  esp.  one  used  as  a  partition  between 
columns,  b  Mil.  A  kind  of  penthouse  of  hurdles  covered 
with  raw  hides,  to  protect  besiegers  ;  also,  a  breastwork  ; 
parapet,  c  A  bookshelf,  bookcase,  or  desk. 

2.  Zool.  The  free-swimming,  bilaterally  symmetrical  larva 
of  sea  urchins  and  ophiurans.  It  has  several  slender,  an¬ 
teriorly  projecting  processes  inclosing 
calcareous  rods.  The  adult  radial  form 
develops  on  one  side  of  the  pluteus, 
the  larval  arms  or  processes  being  grad¬ 
ually  absorbed. 

Plu'to  (-to),  7i.  [L.,  fr.  Gr.  TIAoutwv.] 

Class.  Myth.  The  god  of  the  lower 
world,  usually  called  Hades  by  the 
Greeks  and  Vis  by  the  Romans.  See 
Hades,  1  a,  Dis,  Persephone. 
plu-tOC'ra-cy  (ploo-t5k'ni-sY),  7i.  [Gr. 

7rAovTO/cpaTia ;  n\oiiTO<»  wealth  -f- 

KpaTtiv  to  be  strong,  to  rule,  fr.  ko6.to<; 
strength.]  Government  by  the  wealthy; 
the  rule  or  dominion  of  wealth  or  of  the  Platens  of  Sea  Ur- 
rich  ;  also,  a  controlling  or  influential 
class  of  rich  men;  a  body  of  plutocrats.  stomach ;  f/°l\va- 
plu'to-crat  (ploo'to-krSt ;  243),  n.  One  ter  Tubes  e  Rudi- 
who  has  power  or  influence  due  to  his  mentof  SeaUrchin. 
wealth  ;  one  of  the  plutocracy.  Much  enlarged, 

plu'to-crat'ic  (-krSt'Yk),  plu  to-crat'i-cal(-Y-kal),  a.  Of, 
pertaining  to,  or  characterized  by,  plutocrats  or  plutocracy, 
plu-tol'o-gy  (ploo-t51'o-jY),  7i.  [Gr.  ttAovtos  wealth  -f- 
-logy.]  The  scientific  study  of  wealth; 
theoretical  economics.  —  plu  tol'o- 
gist  (-jTst),  n. 

Pluto  monkey.  A  long-tailed  West 
African  guenon  monkey  ( Cercopithe - 
cus  pfuto)  of  a  grizzled  blackish  color 
with  a  white  frontal  band. 

Plu-to'ni-an  (ploo-to'nY-fni),  a.  [L. 

Plutonius ,  Gr.  nAovTuiuio?.]  1.  Of, 
pert,  to,  or  characteristic  of,  Pluto  or 
the  lower  world  ;  Plutonic  ;  infernal. 

2.  Geol.  =  Plutonic,  1. 

Plu-ton'Ic  (-tbn'Tk),  a.  [Cf.  F.  plu - 
tonique.]  1.  Pert,  to  or  designating 
the  theory  of  the  Plutouists ;  igneous. 

2.  Plutonian. 

Plutonic  rocks,  Geol.,  igneous  rocks, 
as  granite,  regarded  as  having  solidi¬ 
fied  at  some  depth  below  the  surface. 

Plu'to- nism  (ploo'tfc-nYz’m  ;  243),  n. 

[Cf.  F.  plutonisme.]  The  Plutonic  theory. 

PlU'tO-nlst  (-nTst),  n.  [Cf.  F .  plutoniste.]  Geol.  One  hold¬ 
ing  the  theory  that  the  successive  rocks  of  the  earth’s  crust 
were  formed  by  igneous  fusion  ;  —  opposed  to  Neptunist. 
Plu'tUS  (-t«s),  ii.  [L.,  fr.  Gr.  IIAovro?.]  Class.  Myth. 
The  son  of  Iasion  and  Demeter,  and  the  god  of  wealth.  He 
is  fabled  to  have  been  blinded  by  Zeus  that  he  might  be¬ 
stow  his  gifts  without  discrimination  of  merit, 
plu'vi-al  (-vt-ftl),  a.  [L.  pluviali s ,  fr.  pluvia  rain  :  cf.  F. 
pluvial.  See  plover.]  1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  rain.  Rare. 

2.  Geol.  Due  to  the  action  of  rain. 

plu'vi-o-graph'  (-o-graf'),  n.  [L.  pluvia  rain  -f-  -graph,] 
A  self-registering  rain  gauge. 

pluvi-og'ra-phy  (-5g'rd-fT),  n.  [L.  pluvia  rain  -f-  -gra- 
phy .]  The  branch  of  meteorology  treating  of  the  auto¬ 
matic  registration  of  the  precipitation  of  rain,  snow,  etc.  ; 
also,  the  graphic  presentation  of  precipitation  data, 
plu'vl  om'e-ter  (-bm'e-ter),  n.  [L.  pluvia  rain  -meter  : 
cf.  F.  pluviomelre.]  A  rain  gauge, 
plu  Vi  O-met'ric  (-o-raSt'rYk)  j  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to 
plu  vi-O-met'ric-al  (-o-mSt'rY-kal)  (  pluviometry  or  the 
pluviometer.  —  plu'vi  o-met'ri-cal-ly,  adv. 
plu  vi  om'e-try  (-5m'e-trY),  n.  The  use  of,  or  measure¬ 
ment  by,  the  pluviometer. 

plu'vi-OUS  (plod'vY-ws  ;  243),  a.  [L.  pluviosus ,  fr.  pluvia 
rain:  cf.  F.  pluvieux.  See  pluvial,  u.]  Of,  pert,  to,  char¬ 
acterized  by,  or  of  the  nature  of,  rain  ;  rainy, 
ply  (pli),  v.  t. ;  plied  (plid);  ply'ing  (plI'Tng).  [ME .plien, 
F.  plier  to  fold,  to  bend,  OF.  also  pleier  (F.  ployer ),  fr.  L. 
plicare;  akin  to  Gr.  7rAe'/cetp,  G.  flechten.  Cf.  apply,  com¬ 
plex,  display,  duplicity,  employ,  exploit,  implicate, 
plait,  pliant,  flax.]  1.  To  bend  ;  fold;  double;  mold. 
Now  Chiefly  Dial.  Eng. 

2.  Hence,  to  bend  in  will  or  disposition  ;  to  turn  ;  also, 
to  bend  the  meaning  or  interpretation  of  (alarm).  Obs. 
ply,*’-  »•  i  To  bend;  yield;  be  pliable;  also,  to  twist.  Obs. 

It  would  rather  burst  atwo  thanp/ye.  Chaucer 

2.  Hence,  to  yield  ;  comply  ;  be  pliant.  Obs.  or  R. 


ply  (pli),  n.  [Cf.  F.  pli ,  fr.  plier.  See  ply  to  bend.]  1.  A 
fold  ;  plait ;  layer  or  thickness  formed  by  folding,  as  of 
cloth  ;  a  turn  or  twist,  as  of  yarn  ;  as,  two-ply,  three-ply, 
etc.,  i.  e.,  a  fold  of  two,  three,  etc.,  thicknesses. 

2.  A  bend  or  curvature,  as  of  an  animal’s  limb  or  wing  ; 
as,  the  ply  of  the  arm,  i.  e.,  the  elbow.  Obs.  or  R. 

3.  Bend;  twist;  direction;  bias;  inclination. 

The  Czar’s  mind  had  taken  a  strange  ply.  Macaulay. 

4.  Plight ;  condition  ;  physical  state  ;  as,  out  of  ply.  Scot. 
ply,  v.  t.  [Short  for  apply.]  1.  To  apply  (one’s  self).  Obs. 

2  To  use  or  wield  diligently  or  vigorously  and  steadily; 
to  exert  or  exercise  ;  as,  to  ply  one’s  wit. 

Go  ply  thy  needle  ;  meddle  not.  Shak. 

3.  To  practice  or  perform  diligently  ;  to  apply  one’s  self  to. 

Their  bloody  task,  unwearied,  6till  they  ply.  Waller. 

4.  To  work  at  steadily  or  repeatedly  ;  to  assail  vigorously 
or  continually ;  to  urge  importunately  ;  to  keep  furnish¬ 
ing  or  supplying ;  as,  to  ply  one  with  questions,  requests,  or 
drink.  “  And  plies  him  with  redoubled  strokes.”  Dryden. 
5-  To  make  a  practice  or  business  of  rowing  or  sailing  over 
or  on  ;  as,  the  ferryboat  plies  the  river.  Rare. 

Syn.  —  See  handle. 

ply,  v.  i.  1.  To  employ  one’s  self  or  work  diligently  and 
steadily  ;  to  apply  one’s  self  ;  to  be  in  steady  action 
Ere  half  these  authors  be  read  (which  will  soon  be  with  rtljnng 
hard  and  daily).  Milton. 

2.  Naut.  To  work  to  windward  ;  to  beat. 

3.  Hence,  to  direct  one’s  course  ;  to  steer.  Now  Poetic. 

4.  To  go  or  travel  more  or  less  regularly  back  and  forth 
(between) ;  as,  the  steamer  plies  between  two  cities. 

5.  To  wait  regularly  for  business  ;  to  have  one’s  stand  ;  — 
said  of  a  porter,  boatman,  etc.  Eng. 

ply'er  (pli'er),  n.  One  that  plies  ;  specif. :  a  pi.  A  kind  of 
balance  of  timbers,  in  the  form  of  a  St.  Andrew’s  cross,  used 
in  raising  and  lowering  a  drawbridge,  b  pi.  =  plier,  2 pi. 
Plym'outh  Breth'ren  (plYm'wth).  The  members  of  a  re¬ 
ligious  sect  which  arose  at  Plymouth,  England,  about  1830; 
—  so  called  by  others,  the  only  title  they  acknowledge  be¬ 
ing  Brethren  or  Christians.  They  take  the  Scriptures  as 
their  sole  guide,  protest  against  sectarianism,  and  reject  all  ec¬ 
clesiastical  organization,  creeds,  rituals,  and  ordained  ministry 
They  are  essentially  Calvinistic,  baptize  believers  only,  partake 
of  the  Lord's  Supper  every  Sunday,  and  have  no  church  build¬ 
ings.  Called  also  Brethren,  Christian  Brethren,  Plymouthists , 
etc.,  and,  after  their  founder,  John  Nelson  Darby  (1800-82),  Dar- 
byites ,  a  name  also  applied  to  a  strict  section  of  them.  A  branch 
less  strict  than  the  other  branches  is  called  the  Open  Brethren. 
Plymouth  rock.  One  of  an  American  breed  of  medium- 
sized  single-combed  domestic  fowls.  The  barred  variety, 
the  oldest  and  best  known,  has  long  smooth  yellow  legs, 
and  is  grayish  white  with  each  feather  evenly  barred  with 
bluish  black.  Pure  white  and  buff  varieties  also  are  bred. 
Plyn-te'ri-a  (plTn-te'rT-d),  n.  pi.  [Gr.  nAvvTrjpta,  fr.  n \w- 
Tr/pi os:  of  washing.]  An  Athenian  festival  falling  a  few 
days  after  the  Kallynteria  (which  see),  probably  the  22d 
or  25th  of  Thargelion.  On  that  day  the  statue  of  Athena  Poll  as 
was  stripped  of  its  robe  and  ornaments,  which  were  cleansed  and 
purified.  The  day  was  considered  unlucky,  and  the  temple  of 
the  goddess  was  closed. 

pne'o-  (ne'o- ;  p’ne'o- ;  218).  Combining  form  from  Greek 
•nveiv,  to  breathe. 

pne'o-dy-nam'ics  (-dl-nSm'Tks ;  -dY-nSm'Tks),  n.  Physi¬ 
ology  that  deals  with  the  mechanics  of  respiration. 
pne'O-graph  (ne'6-graf ;  p’ne'-;  218),  n.  [pneo--\-  -graph.] 
Physiol,  a  An  instrument  for  studying  and  recording  the 
expiratory  movements,  b  A  pneometer,  or  spirometer, 
pne-om'e-try  (ne-om'e-trY  ;  p’ne-Sm'-  ;  218),  n.  [ pneo -  -j- 
-metry.]  Physiol.  The  measurement  of  the  air  drawn 
into,  or  exhaled  from,  the  lungs, 
pne'o-scope  (ne'6-skop  ;  p’ne'o-;  218),  n.  [ pneo -  -f 

-scope.]  Physiol.  An  instrument  for  studying  the  move¬ 
ments  of  the  thorax,  as  in  breathing,  esp.  their  extent, 
pneu'ma  (nu'md ;  p’nu'- ;  218),  n.  [LL.,  fr.  Gr.  nuevpa.  See 
pneumatic.]  1.  A  breath  ;  breathing. 

2.  Soul ;  spirit ;  also,  in  some  ancient  philosophies,  the  uni¬ 
versal  spirit  or  primordial  substance. 

3.  The  vital  soul  or  the  spirit ;  —  variously  interpreted  as 
the  animal  soul  mediating  between  the  higher  spiritual  na¬ 
ture  and  the  body,  as  the  breath  or  life-giving  principle, 
and  as  the  spirit  superior  to  both  soul  and  body. 

4.  Medieval  Music.  A  neume. 

pneu-mat'ic  (nu-m£t'Yk),  a.  [L.  pneumaticus ,  Gr.  irvev- 
paTLKo-;,  fr.  irvevpa,  it  rev  par  os,  wind,  air,  rryeiv  to  blow, 
breathe:  cf.  F .  pneumatique.  Cf.  pneu¬ 
monia.]  1.  Of,  pert,  to,  oru8ing,  air 
or  wind,  or,  rarely,  other  gas ;  pert, 
to  pneumatics. 

2.  Specif. :  a  Moved  or  worked,  as  a 
tool,  by  pressure  of  air.  b  Adapted 
for  holding  compressed  air ;  inflated 
with  air ;  as,  a  pneumatic  tire. 

3.  Biol.  Containing  air;  having  cavi¬ 
ties  filled  with  air. 

4.  Of  or  pert,  to  the  pneuma,  or  spirit; 
spiritual;  —  disting,  from  psychic  as 
limited  to  vital  powers.  Chiefly  Theol. 

5.  Fitted  with  pneumatic  tires. 


6.  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  conveyed  by,  pneumatic  dispatch. 
7  Medieval  Music.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  pneuma.  Rare. 
pneumatic  action,  Music,  a  device  for  overcoming:  the  re¬ 
sistance  of  organ  keys,  stop  knobs,  pedals,  and  other  mov¬ 
able  parts  in  an  organ,  by  the  use  of  compressed  air. — 
p.  caisson.  Engin.  =  caisson,  2  a.  —  p.  clock,  any  of  a  se¬ 
ries  of  clocks  or  dials  with  hands  controlled  by  air  pulsa¬ 
tions  transmitted  from  a  master  clock.  —  p.  dispatch,  a  sys¬ 
tem  of  tubes  (pneumatic  tubes)  leading  to  various  points, 
through  which  letters,  packages,  etc.,  are  sent  by  air  pres¬ 
sure.  —  p.  gun,  Ordnance,  a  gun  using  compressed  air  or 
gas  as  the  propulsive  force,  usually  to  throw  dynamite 
or  other  high  explosives.  On  account  of  inaccuracy,  they 
are  practically  discarded  in  the  United  States.  —  p.  hub, 
an  automobile  (motor  car)  hub  using  compressed  air  as  a 
buffer.  —  p.  physician,  Med.  Hist.,  a  physician  of  an  ancient 
Greek  class  holding  that  health  and  disease  depend  on  the 
proportions  of  the  pneuma,  or  the  vital  principle.  —  p. 
pile,  a  tubular  pile  or  large  cylinder  sunk  by  atmospheric 
pressure.  —  p.  pump,  an  air-exhausting  or  forcing  pump.  — 
p.  syringe,  a  stout  tube  closed  at  one  end  and  provided  with 
a  piston,  for  illustrating  the  phenomena  of  the  compressi¬ 
bility  of  gases.  —  p.  telegraph,  a  kind  of  telegraph  transmit¬ 
ting  signals  through  a  tube  containing  compressed  air.  — 
p.  trough,  a  trough  having  a  perforated  shelf,  and  used, 
when  filled  with  water  or  mercury,  for  collecting  gases  in 
chemical  operations.  —  p.  tube.  See  pneumatic  dispatch. 
pneu-mat'ic  (nfi-mSt'Yk),  ??.  1.  =  pneumatology,  2.  Rare. 

2.  Gnosticism.  A  pneumatic,  or  spiritual,  being,  or  one 
belonging  to  the  highest  of  the  three  classes  into  which 
mankind  was  divided. 

3.  A  pneumatic  tire;  also,  a  vehicle  with  wheels  fitted 
with  such  tires. 

4.  Organ  Building.  A  member,  as  a  bellows  or  tube,  of  a 
pneumatic  action. 

pneu-mat'ics  (-Yks),  n.  1.  That  branch  of  physics  treat¬ 
ing  of  the  mechanical  properties  of  air  and  other  gases,  as 
of  their  weight,  pressure,  elasticity,  etc.  See  mechanics. 
2.  Study  or  knowledge  of  spiritual  beings  and  their  rela¬ 
tions  to  God,  angels,  and  men. 

pneu'ma-to-  (nu'ma-tS- ;  p’nu'ma-ti- ;  218).  Combining 
form  from  Greek  irvevpa,  nvei i/xaro?,  wind ,  air,  breath , 
spirit ;  as,  pneum olograph,  pneumatology. 
pneu'ma-to-cele'  (nu'md-to-sel' ;  nu-mSt'o-sel ;  p’nu'-  ; 
p’nu-;  218),  n.  [Gr.  TrvevpaTOKrjhri  a  flatulent  hernia;  nvevpa 
wind  -j-  aojA7j  tumor.]  Med.  a  Hernia  of  the  lungs,  b  An 
air-filled  tumor,  esp.  of  the  scrotum, 
pneu'ina-to-cyst'  (*sYst'),n.  [pneumato- -cyst.]  Zool.  A 
cyst  or  sac  of  a  siphonophore,  containing  air  and  serving  as 
a  float,  as  in  Physalia.  —  pneuma-to-cys'tic  (-sYs'tYk),  a. 
pneu'ma-to-gen' (-jSn'),7i.  [pneumato- -{--gen.]  A  kind  of 
.  respiration  apparatus  for  use  in  gaseous  coal  mines,  being 
essentially  a  filter  having  a  material  for  regenerating  air. 
pneu'ma-to-gen'ic  (nu'ma-to-jen'Yk  ;  p’nu'ma- ;  218),  a. 
[pneumato-  -f-  -genic.]  Geol.  Deposited  from  a  gaseous 
state,  as  ores,  etc. ;  —  opposed  to  hydatogenic. 
pneu'ma-to  gram'  (nu'mri-to-gram' ;  nti-mSt'o-grllm  ; 
p’nu'- ;  p’nu- ;  218),  7i.  [pneumato-  -f-  -gram.]  1.  Physiol. 
A  tracing  of  the  respiratory  movements,  obtained  by  a 
pneumatograph  or  stethograph. 

2.  A  message  sent  by  pneumatic  dispatch, 
pneu'ma-to-graph'  (-graf'),  n.  [pneumato-  -j-  -graph.] 
Physiol.  An  instrument  for  recording  the  movements  of 
the  thorax  in  respiration  ;  a  stethograph. 
pneu  ma-to-log'ic  )  (nu'md-to-lSj'Yk  ;  -Y-kftl ;  p’nu'- ; 
pneu ma-to-log'i-cal J  218),  a.  Of  or  pert,  to  pneuma¬ 
tology. 

pneu  ma-tol'o-glst  (-tbl'6-jYst),  n.  One  versed  in  pneuma¬ 
tology. 

pneu  ma-tol'o-gy  (-jY),  n.  [See  pneumato-  ;  -logy.] 

1.  The  doctrine  of  air  and  other  elastic  fluids;  pneumatics. 

2.  The  doctrine  of  spiritual  beings  or  phenomena  of  any 
description  ;  esp.,  the  doctrine  of  spirits  intermediate  be¬ 
tween  God  and  man  ;  also,  magical  or  necromantic  lore 
of  spirits  and  demons. 

3.  Theol.  Doctrine  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 

pneu  ma-tol'y-sis  (  Y-sYs  ;  218),  n.  [NL.]  Geol.  Action 
by  which  pneumatolytic  minerals  are  formed, 
prieu  ma-to-lyt'ic,  pneu  ma  to-lil'ic  (-ma-to-lYt'Yk),  a. 

[ pneumato -  -J-  -lytic.]  Geol.  Formed  or  forming  by  va¬ 
pors  (or  superheated  liquids  under  pressure) ;  —  applied 
to  the  minerals  and  ores  occurring  in  or  near  masses  of 
igneous  rock  whose  origin  is  conditioned  by  mineralizers, 
as  steam,  fluorine,  etc.,  given  off  by  the  cooling  molten 
magma.  Also,  designating  the  processes  involved, 
pneu  ma-tom'e-ter  (-tSm'e-ter),  n.  [pneumato-  -j-  -meter.] 
Physiol.  An  instrument  for  measuring  the  amount  of  force 
exerted  by  the  lungs  in  respiration, 
pneu'ma  to-phore'  (nu'ma-to-for'  ;  nu-mSt'o-for  ;  p’nu'-; 
p’nu- ;  218),  n.  [pneumato-  +  Gr.  fytptiv  to  bear.]  1.  Bot. 
A  special  root  structure  developed  by  various  swamp  or 
marsh  plants.  It  is  usually  negatively  geotropic  or  erect, 
and  functions  as  a  respiratory  organ,  being  of  spongy 
aerenchyma,  as  in  the  knees  of  the  bald  cypress. 

2.  Zool.  A  pneumatocyst. 

—  pneu'ma-toph'o-rous  (nu'md-t5f'o-r«s ;  p’nu'- ;  218),  a. 


One  form  o  f  Pneu¬ 
matic  Tire.  1  Rim 
of  Wheel  ;  2  Outer 
Tube  or  Cover:  3Air- 
lnflated  Inner  Tube. 


Plu-tarch'i-an  (ploo-tiir'kf-dn  ; 

243),  a  [L.  Plutarchius .]  Of 
or  pert,  to  Plutarch,  the  famous 
Greek  biographer  ;  hence,  of  a 
distinguished  character  like  the 
men  of  whose  lives  he  treated. 


Plu-tar'chic  (-klkL  Plu-tar'c 
cal  (-kl-kdl),  a.  Plutarchian 
Plu-tar'chi-cal-ly,  adv. 
plu'tar-chy  (ploo'tar-kY  ;  2^ 
n.  (.Gr.  77 Aovto^  wealth 
-archy.l  Plutocracv.  Bare. 
plu'te-al(-tf-<Xl),  plu 'te- an (-<7 
a.  Zool.  Of  or  pert,  to  a  plute 
plu'te-1,  7J.,  pi.  of  PLUTEUS. 
[Plu'te-um  Pic-to'ria  (plocU 
tim  pTk-to'rfs ;  201,  243).  [ 
painter’s  board  (i.  e.,  ease 
Astron.  =  Equuleus  Picto' 
plu-tol'a-try  (pldb-tQl'd-trt) 
[Gr.  ttAouto?  wealth  -f  -latt 
Worship  of  wealth, 
plu  to -ma'nl  a  (pldoTO-ma' 
a  ;  243),  n.  [NL.  ;  Gr.  7rAoO 
wealth  -I-  mania. J  1.  Mad  p 
suit  of  wealth.  R.  [wealt 
2.  The  delusion  of  having  gre 
Plu-to'ni-an  (plob-to'nl-d 
243),  n.  Geol.  A  Plutonist. 
Plu-to'nl-um  (-im),  71.  ( 

prop.  neut.  of  Plutonius  Pli 
nian  ;  cf.  Plutonia ,  pi.,  a  pe 


lential  district  in  Asia.]  A  place 
marked  by  mephitic  vapors  ;  — 
as  being  anciently  regarded  as  an 
entrance  to  the  infernal  regions, 
plu-ton'o-my  ( pldo-t5n'o-mY),« 
Gr  7tAovtos  wealth  +  vopos 
aw  ]  Political  economy  ;  eco¬ 
nomics  (which  see)  ;_pliitology. 
—  plu'to-nom'ic  (ploo'tu-nbnv^- 
Yk),  a.  —  plu-ton'o-mist  (ploo- 
tbn'o-mYst;  243),  71. 
plutte.  PLUD.  [PLOVER.  I 
plnv'er.  Obs.  or  ref  sp  of | 
lu'vi-al  (ploo'vY-dl  ;  243),  r?. 
LL.  pluvi  ale  a  garment  which 
keeps  off  the  rain  :  cf.  F  pluvi¬ 
al .]  An  ecclesiastic’s  cope ; 
also,*a  similar  robe  of  6tate  of  a 
monarch.  Ohs.  or  Hist. 
plw'vi-am'e-ter  (-fim'f-tSr),  -a- 
met'ri-cal  (-d-m£t'rY-k#l),  etc. 
Vars.  of  pluviometer,  etc. 
plu/vi-o-graph'ic  (-fi-grfif'Yk), 
plu'vi-o-graph 'i-cal  (-Y-krfl),  a. 
Of  or  pertaining  to  pluviogra- 
I  phy  or  the  pluviograph. 
p  1  u'v i-o-s cope'  (pi  olj'v Y-G- 
sk<5p/;  243),  n.  [L.  jiluvia  rain 
+  -s'vmp.l  A  ram  gauge. 

II  Plu'viose'  (plii'vy oz'  ;  Angl. 
ploo'vY-*>8),  n.  IF’.  See  PLrvi- 
ous.]  See  Revolutionary  calen¬ 


dar,  under  revolutionary, 
plu'vi-ose  (ploo'vY-os;  243),  a. 
[L. pluviosus.}  Rainy;  watery; 
nence,  tearful.  Rare. 
plu  vi-08'i-ty  (-vY-Cs'Y-tY),  n. 
Quality  of  being  pluviose.  Rare. 
Plu'vi-us  (ploo'vY-us),  a.  [L., 
lit.,  rain-bringing  ]  See  Jupiter. 
ply  (pie).  Scot  var.  of  plea. 
plyande  d*  pliant. 
plyar.  Var.  of  plyer. 
plycht.  plight. 

I  ply'gain'  (plG'gTnQ,  n.  [W.. 
dawn.]  A  singing  of  carols  or 
hymns  at  cockcrow  on  Christ¬ 
mas  morning.  Wales. 

Plymouth  Brother.  One  of  the 
Plymouth  Brethren. 

Plymouth  cloak.  A  staff  or  cudg¬ 
el.  Ohs.  Slang. 
Plym'outh-ism(  plYm'?7th-Yz’m), 
n.  The  doctrine  or  practice  of 
the  Plymouth  Brethren. 
Plym'outh-ist.  Plym'outh-ite.u. 
One  of  the  Plymouth  Brethren. 
Plymouth  Sister.  A  woman  of 
the  Plymouth  Brethren, 
plyte.'  ^  plight. 
m  Ahhr.  Premium;  premolar. 
M..  ->rp.m.  Abhr.Past Master; 
Past  Midshipman;  Police  Magis¬ 
trate  ;  Postmaster  ;  post  meri¬ 
diem,  or  afternoon;  postmortem, 


or  post-mortem  examination  ; 
put  of  more  ( Stock  Exchange). 

P  M.  G.  Abbr  Paymaster-gen¬ 
eral  ;  Postmaster-general. 

P.  M.  0.  Abbr.  Principal  Medi¬ 
cal  Officer. 

p  m.  r.  Abbr.  Point  of  mini¬ 
mum  radius  (of  a  curve), 
pn.  A  consonant  combination 
occurring  only  in  words  from 
the  Greek.  See  Guide ,  §  218. 
pn.  Abbr.  Pioneers  (Mil.). 
p.  n.,  orP/N.  Abbr.  Promissory 
note. 

pne'o-ma-nom'e-ter  (ne'G-md- 
nbm'f-ter  :  p’ne'G-  ;  218),  n.  A 
pneumatometer. 
pne-om'e-ter  ( n  G-5  m'P-t  ?  r  ; 
p’nP-;  218),  n.  Physiol.  A  spirom¬ 
eter. 

pneum.  Abbr  Pneumatic;  pneu¬ 
matics 

pneu'ma  (nff'md  ;  p’nfl'ma  ; 
218), 7i.  Medieval  Music,  a  A  kind 
of  ligature,  denoting  a  long  flor¬ 
id  phrase,  sung  on  one  syllable, 
or  even  with  no  syllable  at  nil. 
b  The  prolonged  phrase  so  suns, 
pneu  m ar-thro 'sis  (-m iir-t h rd  '- 
sYs),  n.  [NL.]  Presence  of  gas 
or  air  in  the  cavity  of  a  joint, 
pneu  ma-thse'mi-a,  or  -the'mi-a 
(-ma-the'mY-d),  n.  [NL .  ;  pneu¬ 


mato-  -f  -htenna.]  Presence  of 
gas  or  air  in  the  blood  vessels, 
pneu-mat'i-cal,  a.  a  =  pneu¬ 
matic,  1  &  2  a  Obs.  b  =  pneu¬ 
matic,  3.  Obs.  C  =  PNEUMAT¬ 
IC,  5. 

pneu  mat '1-cal-ly.  adv.  of 
PNEUMATIC,  -ICAL. 
pneu  ma  tic 'i-ty  (nfl/md-tYs'Y- 
tY),  n.  State  of  being  pneumatic, 
or  of  having  air  cavities, 
pneu'ma-tism  (nfl'md-tYz’m  ; 
p’liQ'-  ;  218),  n  The  doctrine  of 
thepneumatic  physicians.  Rare. 
pneu'ma- tist  (-tYst),  n.  A  pneu- 
mntic  physician.  Obs.  or  Hist. 
pneu'ma  tize  (-tlz),  v.  t.  f  j>neu- 
wato-  -1-  -ize.]  Metal.  To  pass 
air  through  (the  molten  metal 
in  a  Bessemer  converter), 
pneu'ma-tized  (-tlzd),  a.  Zool. 
Having  air  cavities, 
pneu  ma-to-chem'i-cal,  a.  Pert, 
to  the  chemistry  of  gases.  Ohs. 
pneu'ma-tode  (n  Q'm  d-t  5  d  ; 
p’nQ';  218),  n.  Pneumntophore. 
pneu  ma-to  graph'ic  (-tfi-gr8f'- 
Yk),  a.  Of  or  pert,  to  pneumatog- 
raphy  or  a  pneumatograph. 

fneu  ma-tog'ra-phy  (-tflg'rd- 
1),  n.  1.  The  so-called  spirit 
writing  of  mediums  ;  automatic 
writing  under  the  control  of  ab¬ 


normal  influences. 

2.  Descriptive  pneumatology. 
pneu  ma-to-lit'ic.  Var.  of  pneu¬ 
matolytic. 

Pneu  ma-to-ma'chi-an  (-tG-ma'- 
kY-dn),  7i.  [Gr.  nuevpaTopd\o<;  ; 
ni'evpa  spirit  -f  ,ua\ea-0<ii  to 
fisrht  ]  Eccl.  Hist.  Lit.,  one  hos¬ 
tile  to  the  Holy  Ghost;  —  a  nick¬ 
name  applied  esp.  to  a  Macedo¬ 
nian.  —  Pneu  ma-tom'a-chist 
(-tdm'd-kYst).  n. 
Pneu'ma-tom'a-chy  (-kY),n.  (See 
Pneum  atom  a  cm  an.]  Hostility 
to  the  Holy  Spirit, 
pneu  ma-tom'e  try  (ntUmd- 
tQm'f-trY  ;  p’ntP-  ;  218),  7i.  = 
spirometry. 

pneu  ma- ton 'o-my  (-tGn'O-mY), 
7i.  [jmeutnato-  -+-  Gr.  popo? 
law.]  Deductive  pneumatology. 
pneu'ma-to-scope/,  n.  Med.  An 
instrument  for  determining  the 
presence  of  any  abnormal  mat¬ 
ter,  as  pus,  in  the  cells  of  the 
mastoid. 

p  n  e  u  m  a-t  o'«  1 8  (-tG'sYe),  n. 
[NL.,  fr.  Gr.  rryevpaTioais  in¬ 
flation.]  Med.  Abnormal  pres¬ 
ence  of  air  or  gas  in  any  part  of 
the  body ;  flatulence.—  pneu'ma- 
to 'sic  (-sYk),  a. 


ale,  senate,  care,  am,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofa  ;  eve,  Svent,  find,  recent,  maker;  ice,  ill;  old,  6bey,  orb,  5dd,  s5ft,  connect ;  use,  unite,  urn,  up,  circus,  menu 

|j  Foreign  Word.  +  Obsolete  Variant  of.  +  combined  with.  =  equals. 
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pneu'mo-(nu'm4- ;  p’nu'mS-j  218).  Combining  form  from 
Greek  uvciiy-utv,  nvtuy.ovo(,  lung :  as,  /meumogastric,  pneu- 
mology  ;  or  sometimes  from  Greek  irytiua,  breath. 
pneu  mo  ba-cil'lus  (-bii-sll'us),  n.  ;  pi.  -li  (-1).  [NL.  ; 
pneumo-  +  bacillus.']  Bacteriol.  Tlie  bacillus  of  Fried- 
liimler  ( Bacillus  pneumoniie),  a  microorganism  associated 
witli  Micrococcus  lunceolatus  in  the  lesions  of  pneumonia, 
pneu  mo-coc'cua  (-kOk'us),  n.  ;  pi.  -ci  (  kbk'si).  [See 
pneumo-  ;  coccus.]  Bacterial.  The  bacterium  ( Micrococ¬ 
cus  lanccolalus)  which  causes  croupous  pneumonia.  Brim- 
bet.  —  pneu  mo-coc'cal  (-dl),  pneu'mo-coc'clc  (-kok'- 
slk),  pneu  mo  coc'cous  (-its),  a. 

pneu  mo-co'ni  o'sls  (-ko'nl-o'sls),  n.  [NL.;  pneumo-  -f 
Gr.  Kovia  dust  -  -  -uti.s’.]  Med.  Disease  of  the  lungs  due 
to  habitually  inhaling  minute  mineral  or  metallic  particles, 
as  of  coal  dust  in  anthracosis;  miner's  asthma  or  lung, 
pneu'mo-gas'tric  (-gSs'trlk),  a.  [pneumo-  -j-  gastric.] 
Anat.  Of  or  pert,  to  the  lungs  and  the  stomach ;  designat¬ 
ing,  or  pert,  to,  the  pneumogastric  nerve.  —  n .  The  piieu- 
mogastric  nerve.  —  pneumogastric  nerve,  Anat.  &  Zodl., 
either  of  the  tenth  pair  of  cranial  nerves  ;  a  vagus  nerve. 
They  arise  from  the  medulla,  and,  leaving  the  skull  through 
the  jugular  foramina,  pass  down  the  neck,  through  the 
thorax,  and  into  the  abdomen,  supplying  branches  to  the 
pharynx,  esophagus,  larynx  (see  laryngeal  nerve),  lungs, 
heart,  stomach,  liver,  and  spleen,  and  in  water-breathing 
vertebrates  to  the  branchial  apparatus  and  lateral  line  or¬ 
gans.  They  supply  the  organs  of  voice,  and  lungs,  with  both 
sensory  and  motor  fibers,  the  pharynx,  esophagus,  stom¬ 
ach,  and  heart  with  motor  fibers  only, 
pneu  mog'ra  phy  (nu-ni5g'rd-fl ;  p’nu-;  218),  n.  [ pneu¬ 
mo -  -\-  -graphy.]  A  description  of  tlie  lungs, 
pneu  rno'nl-a  (nu-mo'nl-d),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  nyevyovia,  fr. 
jtyevutnv.  pi.  TTveuMovev  the  lungs,  also,  IT  A  PC-  v 
Ru»v,  which  is  peril,  the  original  form.  Cf.  pneu-  /  ' 

BAT1C,  pulmonary.]  Med.  Inflammation  of  the  •4,-  , 
lungs;  pneumonitis;  esp.,  croupous,  or  lobar,  . 

pneumonia,  usually  due  to  infection  by  Micro-  '  *  t 
coccus  lunceolatus.  See  croupous  pneumonia,  Micrococcus 
CATARRHAL  PNEUMONIA.  Of  PniU- 

pneu  mon'lc  (nfi-m5n'Tk),  a.  [Gr.  ■nvev/xovt-  n,onia 
*6?  :  cf.  F.  pneumonique.  j  a  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  lungs  ; 
pulmonic,  b  Of  or  pertaining  to  pneumonia, 
pneu'mo-no- (nu'mo-no- ;  p’nu'mo-no-  ;  218).  Combining 
form  from  Greek  nvevy.wv,  7rrevyouoi;,  lung.  Cf.  pneumo-. 
pneu  mo  per  I  car'di  urn  (-pgr'T-kar'dl-ihn),  n.  [NL.] 
Med.  Accumulation  of  air  in  the  cavity  of  the  pericardium, 
pneu  mo  tho'rax  (-tlio'rXks),  n.  Med.  A  state  marked 
by  the  presence  of  air  or  other  gas  in  the  cavity  of  the  chest, 
pneumo-ty'phoid  (-ti'foid),  n.  Med.  Typhoid  fever  com¬ 
plicated  with  pneumonia. 

Po'a  (po'd),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  noa  grass.]  Bot.  A  genus 
of  grasses,  the  meadow  grasses,  marked  by  the  open  pani¬ 
cle  with 2-G-flowered  spikelets,  the  upper  scales  exceeding 
the  empty  ones.  They  are  widely  distributed  in  temperate 
and  arctic  regions,  and  include  the  blue  grass  ( P .  praten- 
sis ),  wire  grass,  etc. 

Po  a'ce-aa  (po-a'se-e),  n.  pi.  [NL.]  Bot.  A  huge  family 
of  monocotyledonous  plants,  the  grass  family,  containing 
about  375  genera  and  more  than  3,500  species.  It  is  dis¬ 
tinguished  from  the  allied  Cyperaceie  by  the  hollow  culms, 
and  by  the  fruit,  a  grain  (caryopsis)  instead  of  an  achene. 
The  grasses  of  temperate  regions  are  herbaceous,  but  the 
large  tropical  subfamily  of  bamboos  (Bambuse^O  nave  ar¬ 
borescent  stems.  See  grass,  2,  bamboo,  1,  cereal.  —  po-a'- 
ceous  (-shws),  a. 

poach  (pocli),  v.  t.  ;  poached  (pocht) ;  poach'ing.  [OF. 
pochier,  F.  pocher ,  to  place  in  a  pocket,  to  poach  eggs  (the 
yolk  of  the  egg  being  as  it  were  pouched  in  the  white), 
from  poche  pocket,  pouch.  Cf.  poke  a  bag,  pouch,  v.  <t* 
n.]  1.  To  cook  (an  egg)  by  breaking  it  into  boiling  water. 

2  [Peril,  a  different  word  ;  cf.  poach  to  poke,  thrust,  and 
OF.  (Cotgrave)  pocher  le  labeur  d'autruy  to  poach  into, 
or  encroach  upon,  another  man’s  employment.]  To  tres¬ 
pass  on,  esp.  for  game  or  fish  ;  to  steal  (game)  ;  to  take, 
as  game  or  fish,  by  illegal  methods. 

3.  To  take  unfairly  (some  advantage) ;  to  steal,  as  a  start 
or  a  length,  as  by  starting  too  soon.  Sporting  Slang. 
poach,  v.  i.  1.  To  trespass  for  something,  esp.  game  or 
fish  ;  to  steal  or  take  game  or  fish  by  illegal  methods  ;  to 
kill  or  destroy  game  illegally  ;  as,  to  poach  for  rabbits. 


2.  To  take  an  unfair  advantage,  as  by  starting  too  soon  in 
a  race.  Sporting  Slang. 

poach  (  pocli),  v.  t.  [OF.  pochier  to  thrust  or  dig  out  with 
the  fingers,  F.  pocher  to  bruise  (the  eyes);  peril,  fr.  the 
same  source  as  E.  poke  to  thrust.]  1.  To  push,  thrust, 
drive,  ram,  or  force  ;  to  poke  or  stir.  (Jbs.  or  11.  or  Dial. 

2.  To  stab  ;  pierce;  spear,  as  fish.  Obs. 

3.  To  stamp  down,  trample,  or  cut  (up),  as  with  hoofs; 

to  make  holes  in  (soft  ground)  by  trampling  ;  to  make  soft 
or  muddy,  esp.  by  trampling.  Tennyson. 

4.  To  reduce  to  a  uniform  consistency,  as  clay,  by  mixing 
thoroughly  with  water. 

6.  Paper  Manuf.  To  bleach  (half  stuff)  by  thoroughly 
mixing  it  with  the  bleach  liquor. 

6.  To  wash  free  from  acid,  thoroughly  mix,  and  render 
uniform  (guncotton  pulp)  by  moving  it  around  with  a 
paddle  in  a  large  tank  called  a  poacher. 
poach,  v.  i.  1.  To  poke  ;  thrust ;  dig  ;  also,  to  thrust  one’s 
self  ;  intrude  ;  interfere.  Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng.  <1*  Scot. 

2.  To  sink  into  something  walked  upon,  as  into  mire  ;  to 
walk  or  travel  heavily  or  laboriously  ;  to  plod. 

3.  To  become  soft  or  muddy  and  full  of  holes  when 
trampled  on  ;  as,  the  ground  j/oaches  badly. 

poach'er  (poch'er),  n.  1.  One  who  poaches  for  game. 

2  a  [Perh.  a  different  word  ;  cf.  pochard.]  The  American 
widgeon.  Local,  U.  S.  b  Short  for  sea  poacher. 

3.  a  Paper  Manuf.  A  tank  in  which  half  stuff  is 
poached  ;  also,  a  poaching  engine,  b  Guncotton  Manuf. 
See  3d  poach,  6. 

poach'y  (poch'T),  a.  [See  poach  to  stab.]  Swampy  ;  sod¬ 
den;  easily  cut  up  by  the  feet  of  cattle  ;  — said  of  land. 
Po-a'les  (po-a'lez),  n.  pi.  [NL.  See  Poa.]  Bot.  An  or¬ 
der  of  monocotyledonous  plants  comprising  the  two  families 
Poacea*  and  Cyperaceae  (the  grasses  and  sedges).  They 
have  the  small  flowers  in  the  axils  of  chaffy  scales,  aggre¬ 
gated  in  6pikelets. 

po'chard  (po'chard  ;  also  po'kard,  pSch'rird,  p<5k'-),  n. 
[Prob.  from  poach  to  stab.]  A  common  Old  World  duck 
(Aythya  ferina)  related  to,  and  resembling  in  color,  the 
redhead  of  America.  Also,  usually  with  a  qualifying  word, 
any  of  several  related  ducks,  esp.  the  American  redhead, 
pock  (p5k),  7i.  [ME.  pokke ,  AS.  pocc,  poc  ;  akin  to  D. 
pok,  G.  pocke ,  and  perh.  to  E.  poke  pocket.  Cf.  pox.] 

1.  Med.  A  pustule  on  the  surface  of  the  body  in  smallpox 
and  other  eruptive  diseases ;  also,  a  spot  like  such  a  pustule. 

2.  (Now,  except  Dial,  or  Vulgar ,  in  the  pi.  and  written 
pox.)  A  disease  characterized  by  pustules.  Specif. :  a  A 
smallpox,  b  Syphilis  (French  or  Spanish  pox),  c  sing. 
<Sc  pi.  An  eruptive  disease  of  sheep  ;  pox.  Obs. 

pock'et  (pbk'St ;  -It;  151),  n.  [ME.  poket,  OF.  poquette, 
F.  pochette,  dim.  fr.  OF.  poque ,  pouque,  var.  of  OF.  &  F. 
poche  ;  prob.  of  Teutonic  origin.  Cf.  poke  a  pocket,  poach 
to  cook  eggs,  pouch.]  1.  A  coarse  bag  or  sack,  as  those 
used  in  packing  various  articles,  as  ginger,  hops,  etc. 

2.  A  bag  or  pouch  carried  by  a  person  ;  esp.,  a  small  bag 
inserted  in  a  garment,  for  carrying  small  articles,  as  money; 
hence,  purse  ;  money  ;  wealth  ;  pecuniary  resources. 

3.  Any  place  suggestive  of  a  pocket ;  specif.  :  a  Any  of  the 
bags  in  a  pool  table  or  English  billiard  table,  b  A  bin  for 
storing  coal,  grain,  etc.  c  A  socket  for  the  foot  of  a  post, 
stake,  etc.  d  A  mountain  glen  or  hollow,  e  A  bight  on  a 
lee  shore,  f  A  small  cavity  containing  gold  or  other  min¬ 
eral  or  water ;  also,  a  small  isolated  body  of  ore.  g  Arch. 
A  hole  orspace  covered  by  a  movable  piece  of  board,  as  in 
a  floor,  boxing,  partitions,  window  frame,  or  the  like,  h 
Naut.  An  interspace  made  by  sewing  a  strip  of  canvas  on 
a  sail,  in  which  a  batten  or  a  light  spar  can  be  placed,  i 
Founding.  (1)  A  temporary  extension  to  a  flask.  (2)  A 
large  core  inclosed  on  three  sides  by  metal  and  well  pierced. 
J  Steam  Boilei's.  Any  of  a  series  of  curved  baffle  plates  in 
the  flue  of  a  Galloway  boiler,  k  In  Australia,  a  peninsula 
formed  by  a  bend  in  a  river  and  having  a  narrow  isthmus  ; 
also,  a  circular  spot  amid  dense  scrub  or  bush.  1  Racing. 
Tlie  position  of  a  contestant  hemmed  in  by  others.  Cant. 
In  one’s  pocket,  a  Very  close  to  one ;  as,  to  sit  in  one's 
pocket,  b  In  one’s  control.  —  in  p.  a  In  possession  of 
money  ;  having  funds  available,  b  In  a  condition  of  hav¬ 
ing  received  more  than  one  has  expended.—  out  of  p.  a  Out 
of  money  or  funds.  Obs.  b  In  a  condition  of  having  ex¬ 
pended  or  lost  more  than  one  has  received. 


pock'et  (pbk'St;  -Tt ;  151),  v.  t. ;  -et-ed  ;  -et-xng.  1.  To 
put,  inclose,  confine,  or  conceal,  in  or  as  in  a  pocket; 
as,  to  pocket  cash. 

2.  To  take  (money,  etc.),  esp.  secretly  or  fraudulently. 

3.  To  receive  (an  affront,  rebuff,  etc.)  without  Open  resent¬ 

ment  ;  to  conceal  or  suppress,  as  pride  or  anger  ;  to  refrain 
from  giving  out,  as  a  report.  “I  must  pocket  up  these 
wrongs.”  Shak. 

4.  U.S.  Politics.  To  retain  (a  bill)  unsigned  until  after 
Congress  or  the  Legislature  has  adjourned  ;  —  said  of  the 
President  and  some  State  governors.  See  pocket  veto. 

5.  Billiards.  To  drive  (a  ball)  into  a  pocket  of  the  table. 

6.  Racing.  To  put  (a  contestant)  into  a  pocket.  Cant. 

7.  To  control,  esp.  in  elections ;  as,  to  pocket  a  borough.  R. 

8.  To  provide  with  a  pocket  or  pockets ;  as,  to  pocket  a 
building  for  electric  wires. 

9.  Surg.  Med.  To  form  into  a  pocket  or  pouch  ;  to  col¬ 
lect  (pus)  in  a  pocket  or  pouch. 

pock'et,  v.  i.  1.  To  form  pockets  or  pocketlike  recesses. 
2.  To  become  puckered  or  baggy.  Colloq .,  U.  S. 
pock'et,  a.  1.  Suitable,  as  in  size,  shape,  etc.,  for  carrying 
in  the  pocket ;  as,  a  pocket  edition  or  dictionary. 

2.  Affecting  one’s  pocket  or  purse  ;  pecuniary. 

3.  Private;  secret. 

pock'et  book' (-bdftk'),  n.  1.  [Usually  two  words.]  A  book 
adapted  for  carrying  in  the  pocket. 

2.  A  small  book  or  case  for  carrying  papers,  money,  etc., 
in  the  pocket ;  also,  a  notebook  for  the  pocket. 

3.  See  Lampsilus. 

pocket  borough.  A  borough  whose  right  of  representa¬ 
tion  is  controlled,  or  virtually  owned,  by  a  single  person 
or  family  ;  close  borough.  Few  now  exist.  Chiefly  Brit. 
pocket  gopher  Any  gopher  of  the  family  Geomyidae. 
pock'et-knife'  (-mf'),7i.  ;  pi.  -knives  (-nlvz').  1.  A  knife 
with  a  blade  or  blades  folding  into  the  handle  to  fit  it  for 
being  carried  in  the  pocket, 

2.  Carp.  A  kind  of  chisel 
for  cutting  pockets  in  win¬ 
dow  frames.  _ 

pocket  money.  Money  for  Pocketknife  A  Scale  ;  /?  Spring; 
small  current  personal  ex-  G  1  a,,K  Blade  ;  D  Kick, 
penses  ;  esp..  an  allowance  for  this  purpose,  as  to  a  boy. 
pocket  mouse  ;  pi.  pocket  mice.  Anv  of  various  noctur¬ 
nal  burrowing  rodents  of  the  genus  Perognathus  inhabit¬ 
ing  arid  parts  of  western  North  America;  —  so  called  from 
their  external  cheek  pouches  for  carrying  food .  Called  also 
kangaroo  mouse  ;  hence  often  confused  with  kangaroo  rat. 
pocket  piece.  1.  A  piece  of  money,  as  an  obsolete  coin, 
kept  in  the  pocket  as  a  charm  or  for  luck. 

2-  Carp.  A  movable  part  in  a  window-frame  pulley  style 
to  render  accessible  the  inclosed  weight  and  sash  cord, 
pocket  pistol.  1.  A  pistol  to  be  carried  in  the  pocket. 

2.  A  liquor  flask  carried  in  a  pocket,  esp.  the  hip  pocket, 
where  a  pistol  is  usually  carried.  Slang. 
pocket  print.  Pattern  Making.  A  detachable  core  print 
left  in  the  mold  when  the  pattern  i6  lifted, 
pocket  rat-  a  A  pocket  gopher,  b  A  kangaroo  rat. 
pocket  veto.  The  retention  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States  of  a  bill  unsigned  so  that  it  does  not  become  a  law, 
in  virtue  of  the  following  constitutional  provision  ( Const . 
Art.  I.,  sec.  7,  cl.  2) :  “  If  any  bill  shall  not  be  returned  by 
the  President  within  ten  days  (Sundays  excepted)  after  it 
shall  have  been  presented  to  him,  the  same  shall  be  a 
law,  in  like  manner  as  if  he  had  signed  it,  unless  the 
Congress  by  their  adjournment  prevent  its  return,  in  which 
case  it  shall  not  be  a  law.”  Also,  an  analogous  retention 
of  a  bill  by  a  State  governor. 

pock'et-y  (p5k'St-T),  a.  1.  Mining.  Carrying  value  in 
pockets,  and  not  evenly  ;  —  said  of  ore  deposits. 

2.  Of  the  nature  of  a  pocket  or  hollow, 
pock'mark  (-mark'),  n.  A  mark  or  pit  due  to  smallpox, 
pock'— marked'  (-markt'),  a.  Marked  by  smallpox, 
pock'y  (-!),</.;  pock'i-er  (-T-er);  pock'i-est.  Now  Rare. 

1.  Full  of,  or  marked  with,  pocks  ;  affected  with  pox. 

2.  Pertaining  to,  or  of  the  nature  of,  a  pock  or  the  pox. 
Po'co-no  sand'stone'  (po'ko-no).  [From  Pocono  Sandstone 

Knob,  near  Huntingdon,  Pa.]  Qeol.  A  sandstone  of  the 
Mississippian  system  in  the  northern  Appalachians,  esp.  in 
Pennsylvania.  It  is  oil-bearing  and  gas-bearing  in  West 
Virginia,  and  is  called  by  the  drillers  Big  Injun  sand. 
po-co'sin  (po-ko's’n),  n .  Also  po-co'son,  po-quo'sin,  etc. 
[Of  Amer.  Indian  origin  ;  cf.  Massachusetts  pohqui  to 
open  out.]  A  swamp  ;  a  “dismal.”  Southern  U.  S. 


pneu'ma-fco  ther  a-peu'tics  (nQ; 
m<i-t6-ther'<i-pQ'tlKB  ;  p’nu'-  ; 
218),  Pneumatotherapy. 
pneu'ma--to-ther'a-py  (-thfr'd- 
pY),  n.  Treatment  ot  disease  by 
condensed  or  rarefied  air. 
pneu  ma-to  tho'rax  -thfl'r&ks), 

71.  )!•  '/.  =  I  N  El  MOTHORAX. 

pneu  ma-tu'ri-a  (-t  Q'r  T-d),  n. 
[NL.]  Med.  Passage  of  gas  in 
the  urine.  [of  nkume.I 

pneume,  nOm;  p’nflm ;  2l8).Var.  | 
pneu-mec'to  my  (n  fl-m  0  k't  6- 
inl;  p’nfi-  ;  218),  n.  [pneumo- 
- ectoni) /.]  Surg.  Excision  of  a 
part  of  a  lung. 

pneu'mo-cele  (n  O'ni  fi-s e  1  ; 
p’nQ'-  ;  218),  n.  Pneumatocele, 
pneu  mo  cen-te'sis  (-s  6  n-te'- 
sts),  n.  [NL.]  Med.  Punctur¬ 
ing  of  the  lung  to  remove  fluid, 
pneu  mo-der'ma  (-dQr'md),  n. 
[NL.]  Me  t.  Swelling  of  the 
skin  due  to  air  in  the  tissues, 
neu  mo-dy-nam'ic.  a.  Acting 
y  the  force  of  fluids  in  motion, 
etp.  "t  air ;  pneumatic, 
pneu  mo-dy-nam'ics,  n.  Pneu¬ 
matics. 

pneu  mo  en  ter-l'tiB,  n  [NL.l 
J/>  /.  a  Pneumonia  combined 
u  ith  enteritis,  b  Hog  cholera 
pneu 'mo-gram,  n.  Physiol.  A 
pneu  matogram. 

pneu 'mo  graph  (na'mfi-grfif  ; 
p’na'-;  218),  n.  =  i’.nkumato- 

gra  ph.  —  p  n  e  u  m  o-g  rap  h'ic 

(-srrttf'Tk),  a. 

pneu  mo-hae  mo-tho'raxL  -h  e/- 
mo  tho'rax  (-he'mG-thft'rftks  ; 
-h?m'6-),  n.  Med.  Accumula¬ 
tion  of  blood  and  gas  in  the 
pleural  cavity. 

pneu'mo-litli  (nfl'mC-lTth; 
n  nh'- ;  218),  n.  Med.  A  calcu¬ 
lus  in  tlie  lung. 

pneu  mo-ll-thi'a-Bls  (-lY-thT'd- 
eis),  n.  [NL.  j  Med.  Formation 
of  pneumoliths. 

pneu  mol'o-gy  (n  t)-m  5  1'5-j  T  ; 


p’nfi-),  n  [Gr.  nuev-xa  wind, 
spirit  4-  -logy.)  A  discourse 
treating  of  spirits.  Obs. 
pneu-mol'o-gy.  n.  [Gr.  nvevfuou 
lung  -+-  -logy. J  Anat.  The  scien¬ 
tific  study  of  the  respiratory  or¬ 
gans.  —  pneu  mo-log'i-ca\  Cnfl'- 
mO-ICj't-kdl  :  p’lifl'infi- ;  218),  a. 
pneu  inom'e- ten  nfl-mBm'C-tSr; 
p’nfl  ;  218),  71.  A  spirometer  — 
pneu-mom'e-try  (-trT),  w. 
pneum  o-m  y-c  o'b  is,  n.  [NL.] 

=  PN  KU  MO  NOMYCOSIS. 

pneumon-.  See  pneumono-. 
pneu  mo-nal'gi  a  (nu  mo-nftl'- 
lt-d;  p’nfl''-  ;  218),  n.  [NL.]  Med. 
rain  in  the  lungs, 
pneu  mo-nec'to-my  (-n  5  k't  5- 
mY),  /i.  Surg.  Pneumectomy.  [ 
pneu  mon'ic  (nfJ-m5n'Tk),  n. 
Med.  A  medicine  for  pulmonary 
affections.  Pure. 
pneu'mo-ni'tls  <  nfl'mfl-nT'tTs  ; 
p’nfl'-;  218),  //.  (NL.  Socpnep- 
mono-;  -itis.1  Med.  Pneumonia. 
—  pneu  mo-nit'ic  (-nYt'Tk),  a. 
pneu'mo  no-cele  (-no-sel'),  w. 
Med.  Hernia  of  the  lung, 
pneu  mo  no-cir-rho'Bia  (-sT-rfl'- 
sTs),  7/.  [XL.]  Med.  Cirrhosis 
of  the  lungs. 

pneu  mo-no-co  ni-o'sis  (-nft-kd'- 
nT-o'sts),  /i.  [NL.]  Med.  Pneu¬ 
moconiosis. 

pneu  mo-no-dyn'i-a  (-dYn'T-ri  ; 
-dT'nY-d),  7t.  [NL.]  Med.  Pain 
in  the  lungs. 

pneu'mo-no-lith'  (nB'mfi-n  o. 
lYth';  p’nfl'mC-  ;218),  n.  Med.  A 
pneumolith. 

pneu  mo-no-ll-thi'a-BiB  (-lY-t)iI'- 
o-sYs),  //.  [NL.]  Med.  Pneumo- 
lithinsift. 

pneu  mo-no-mel  a-no'Bls  (-nifr- 
d-nfi'sTs).  7*.  I  XL.]  Med.  Mor¬ 
bid  black  deposit  in  lung  tis¬ 
sues,  as  from  inhaling  coal  dust, 
pneu  mo-nom'e-ter  (-n  5  m'P- 
t?r),  7i.  Physiol.  A  spirometer. 


pneu  mo-no-my-co' sis  (-nfl-ml- 
ko'bIs),  a.  [NL.  ]  Med.  Disease 
of  tlie  lungs  caused  by  fungi, 
pneu'mo-ny  (n  U'm  6-n  Y),  n. 
=  PN  El  MON  I  A. 

pneum  o-p  e  r'i-t  o  n  i't  is.  n. 

[XL.]  Med.  Peritonitis  with  the 
presence  of  air  in  the  cavity  of 
the  peritoneum. 

pneu  mo-pleu-ri'tia  (n  n'mfi- 
n  1  o  o-r  T't  I  s  :  p’nfl'-;  218),  n. 
[NL.]  Med.  Pleuropneumonia 
pneu  mo-py  o-tho'rax  (-pl'o- 
tho'rftks),  n.  [NL.]  Med  Pyo¬ 
pneumothorax. 

pneu  mor-rha'gi-a  (nfl'mrt-rii'- 
lT-d  ;  p’nfl'-  ;218),  n  [XL.]  Med. 
Hemorrhage  from  the  lungs, 
pneu  mo  ther 'a-py  (-thgr'rt- 
pl).  7i.  Mi  d.  a Treatmentof  pul¬ 
monary  diseases,  b  Pneumato¬ 
therapy. 

pneu-mot'o-my  (nfl-mOt'o-mY  ; 
p * 1 1 0 -  ;  218),  u  Surg.  Incision 
of  the  lung,  as  for  the  drainuge 
Of  a  cyst. 

pneu  mo-ty'phua  (nfl'mO-tY'- 

l7>s  ;  p’nfl'mfi- ;  2181,  n.  [NL.] 
Med  a  Pneumotyphoid.  b  Ty¬ 
phus  fever  with  pneumonia, 
pnxt  Abbr.  Pinxit  (L.,  he,  or 
she.  painted  it). 

Pnyx (nlks:  p’nYks; 218), n  [NL., 
fr.  C»r.  m  v^.]  Gr.  Antiq.  The 
public  meeting  place  at  Athens. 
po(p5),  77.  [Tag.l  Sir.  Phil.  I 
po,  ».  Eng.  Folklore.  An  imp¬ 
ish  spirit.  Obs. 

po,  7i.  [AS.  /id tea ,  fr.  L.  j>avo. 
Cf.  peacock  ]  Peacock  Obs. 
P  0.,  or  p.  o.  Abbr.  Petty  offi¬ 
cer  ;  postal  order  :  post  office  ; 
professor  ordinarius  (L.,  ordi¬ 
nary  professor)  :  Province  of 
Ontario:  public  office  or  officer  ; 
put  outs  ( Baseball), 
po.  Abbr.  Pole, 
poa-.  For  various  forms  in  poa-. 
see  those  in  po-. 


poach'ard  (pbch'rtrd).  Var.  of 
pochard.  [poaehing  eggs.! 
poach'er.  7i.  A  contrivance  for| 
poach'i-ness  (-Y-nfs),  //.  See 

-NESS.  [POACH.  I 

poach'ing.  />.  pr.  V  w.  «•  of  I 
poacht.  Poached.  Ref.  Sp. 
poak.  poke,  to  push, 
poale.  +  pole. 
poan.  •]*  pott’AX. 
poap  (pftp  ;  pfl'iip).  Var.  of 
PALP.  Dial.  Eng. 
poar.  +  poke,  r. 
poareblind.  f  n  ruling. 
poast.  f  post  [ridge.  I 

pob  (pBb),  sing,  of  po  it  s,  por-| 
pob,  7i.  The  refuse  of  flax,  often 
used  ns  fuel.  Scot. 

P.  0.  B.  Abbr.  Post  office  box. 
pob'ble.  +  PEBBLE 
po'bla-cion'  (po'bla-svBn';  138), 
7i.:  /d.  -(  iones  (-syO'nas).  [Sp. 
poblacidn.]  The  center  of  pop¬ 
ulation  of  a  pueblo  ;  the  central 
town  that  is  the  seat  of  munic¬ 
ipal  government,  etc.  /‘hit.  I. 
obs  (pBbz),  7i.  />/.  Also  pob'- 
ies  (pBb'Tz).  Porridge;  pap; 
bread  and  milk  ;  —  a  child’s 
word.  Dial.  Ena. 

||  p  o'c  a  bar'ba.  po'ca  ver- 
guen'za  (pO'kii  Imr'bii,  po'kii 
vgr-gw£*n'thii  ;  2fl8).  [Sp.]  Lit¬ 
tle  heard,  little  modesty,  i.  e.,  a 
young  person  has  little  modesty, 
pocalips.  +  apocalypse. 
po'can  (po'k7<n).  u.  [Cf.  poke 
plant.]  Pokeweed. 
pocard  +  POCHARD, 
po-ca'son  ( pfl-ka's’n).  Var.  of 
POCOSIN. 

|  po'cas  pa  ln'bras  (pfl'kus  pii- 
n.'briis).  [Sp.]  Few  words. 

Foccoon.  +  pr  ccoon. 

po  chade' (po'shAd').  u.  [F-] 
A  rough  sketch, 
po’chaise.  po’chay.  poc  hay. 
Contr.  of  post  chaise. 
poche.  Obs.  or  diul.  Eng.  var. 

of  POACH. 


oche  *7*  POU(  H. 
och'e  reth  ( p  B  k'f-r  B  t  h;  pB'- 
k t-  ;  pfi-k c  '-).  Bib. 

||  po  chette'  (i)B-shPt'),  «.  [F.] 
Music.  A  small  vi  >lin  ;  kit. 
po-chok'.  \'ur.  oi  pltchock. 

||  po-cho'te (pfi-cho'ta),M.  [Mex. 
pochotl.)  '1’he  silk-cotton  tree, 
poc'il-la'tor,  li.  [L.,  fr.  /iocil- 
lu/n.  dim.  of  poeulnm  a  cup.]  A 
cupbearer.  Obs. 
po-cil'li-form  ( po-sll'Y-fdrm),  a. 
[Ii.  pocillum  little  cup  -f  -jonn.] 
Cup-shaped.  Rare. 
pocion.  ^  potion. 
pock.  Obs.  or  Scot  &  dial  Eng. 
var.  of  poke,  bag. 
pock.  »•.  t.  To  mark  with  pocks 
pock'et-a-tle,  a.  See -aisle  — 
pock'et-a  ble-ness.  77.  [plum. I 
pocket  bladder.  =  bladder | 
pock  et-eer',77.  Pickpocket.  Obs. 
pock'et-er, /i.  One  who  pockets 
or  appropriates. 

pocket  fish.  The  angler.  Brit 
pock'et-ful,  n.;  ]d.  -fuls 
(-fdolz).  See  -ful 
pocket  judgment.  Eng  Law. 
A  statute  merchant.  Obs. 
pock'et-lesB.  <•.  See  -less. 
pocket  plum.  —  bladder  plum. 
pocket  sheriff.  Eng.  Law.  A 
sheriff  appointed  by  the  sole  au¬ 
thority  of  the  crown, 
pock'-freck  en.  77.  Alsopock'- 
ireck'led  Pock  pitted.  Obs. 
pock'fret',  pock'hole'.  n.  A 
pockmark.  —  pock'fret  ,  -fret  - 
ted.  -fret  ten.  holed  ,  a.  Pock¬ 
marked.  AH  Obs.  or  Dial  Eng. 

fiock'house',  n.  A  smallpox 
lospital. 

pock'i-fy,  ?•.  t.  [pocky  -f-  -/?/.] 
To  infect  with  the  pox.  Ohs. 
pock'i-ly  (-Y-lY),  adv.  of  pocky. 
pock'i-nesB.  n.  See  -*  bus. 
pock  lsrmph  Vaccine  virus, 
peck-man 'teau,  pock-man'tie, 
pock  n^n'ty.  etc.  Corruptions 
of  portmanteau,  by  confusion 


with  pock ,  Scot.  var.  of  poke 
bag.  [with  pocks. I 

pock'-pit'.  7\  t.  To  pit  or  mark  I 
pock  roy'al.  n  A  syphilitic 
pustule.  Obs. 

pock'wood  (pBk'wdbd'),?!.  [Be¬ 
cause  used  as  a  specific  for  the 
pox.]  Lignum-vita:(6!i/oioci//7i). 
pock'y  (jiBk'I),  a.  Having 
pocks,  or  hags;  baggy;  —  applied 
to  the  cloud  called  manmiato- 
cumulus.  Orkney  Isis. 
pock'y,  n.  [  pock ,  var.  of  poke.\ 
A  small  pock,  or  bag.  Scot. 

||p  o'c  o  (pB'kB;  It.  pB'kB), 
ad v.  [It.]  Music.  A  little; 
somewhat;  —  chiefly  in  phrases  ; 
as  :  po'co  pih  al  le'gro,  a  little 
faster  ;p  o'c  o  lar'go,  rather 
slow.— po'co  a  po'co  (ii)  [It.], 
Music ,  little  by  little. 
po'co(po'ko),;7.  An  old-clothes 
man  ;  —  often  [0071.]  used  as  a 
nickname  Students'  Slang,  C.S. 
po'cock,  77.  [ME.  pocok  ;  po  pea¬ 
cock  4-coX-cock.]  Peacock.  Obs. 
poco-cu-ran'te  (pB'k<*-koo- 
ran'tS),  a  [It.  poco  enrante.) 
Lit.,  caring  little;  hence,  care¬ 
less  ;  indifferent ;  nonchalant.— 
11.  A  careless,  indifferent, or  non¬ 
chalant  person  ;  a  trifler.  —  po'- 
co-cu-ran'te-ism  (-Yz’m),  po  co- 
cu-ran'tism  (-tlz’m),  n.  —  po  co- 
cu-ran'tish,  77.  [Pococurante. | 
po  co-cu-ran'tist  (-t)st),  77.  a,-  a.| 
pocok.  +  pocock. 
li  po'co  tiem'po  (po'kB  tyPm'- 
po).  fSp.]  Pretty  soon;  interjec- 
tionallv,  “  one  moment  1  ” 
poc'u-la-ry.n.  [L. poculum cup.] 
Eccl.  An  indulgence  granted  for 
drunkenness.  Obs. 
poc'u-lent  (pBk'(l-l£nt),  a.  [L. 
poculentus.]  Fit  for  drink.  Ob». 
poc'u-li-form'  (-lY-fdrm'),  a.  [L. 
poculum  a  cup.]  Cup-shaped, 
pocy,  n.  Position;  posture.  Obs. 
pod.  pad,  toad, 
pod,  n.  A  young  pike.  Obs. 


food,  loot ;  out,  oil ;  chair  ;  go  ;  sing,  ii)k  ;  *hen,  thin  ;  nature,  verdjire  (250) ;  K  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144) ;  boN ;  yet ;  zli  —  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to§§  in  Guide. 
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Pod,  1. 


P0d(p5d ),  n.  A  number  of  animals  closely  clustered  to¬ 
gether  :  a  school,  as  of  seals  and  whales  ;  of  birds,  a  flock, 
pod.  n.  [Cf.  5th  pad,  //.,  8.]  Much.  a  The  bit  socket  in 
a  brace,  b  The  straight  ......  , 

groove  or  channel  in  the  ^ 

barrel  of  a  pod  auger  or  p  .  . 

similar  tool. 

pod,  n.  [Orig.  uncert.]  1.  Bot.  Any  dry  dehiscent  seed 
vessel  or  fruit,  whether  monocarpellary  (as  a  le¬ 
gume,  silique,  or  follicle)  or  composed  of  carpels, 
as  a  capsule.  Specif.,  a  legume,  as  of  the  pea  or 
bean. 

2  A  bag  ;  pouch  ;  sac.  Obs.  or  Dial,  or  Cant. 

3  Anything  resembling  a  pod  or  pouch ;  specif.,  a 
large  protuberant  belly.  Dial,  or  Vulgar. 

pod.  r.  i.  ;  pod'ded  ;  pod'ding.  1.  To  produce  pods. 

2.  To- swell  or  fill  out  like  a  pod. 

-pod  (-pbd).  [See  foot.]  A  suffix  from  Greek  77065, 
vo&6%,  foot ;  as,  deca pod,  phyllopot/,  myriapod. 

-poda.  A  Modern  Latin  plural  suffix  from  Greek 
77065,  770665,  foot;  as,  Deca poda,  Hexapodu,  Myriapoda. 
See  -pod. 

po-dag'ra  (po-d5g'r<i  ;  -da'grd;  p5d'd- ;  277),  n.  [L.,  fr.  Gr. 
7ro6aypa;  77065,  7ro6o>',  foot  -f-  aypaa  catching.]  Med.  Gout 
in  the  feet ;  hence,  gout  in  some  other  part  of  the  body, 
po-dag'ric  (po-dXg'rik),tf.  [L.  podagricus,  Gr.  77o6aypt*o5.] 
Pert,  to,  or  afflicted  with,  the  gout;  gouty.  —  n.  A  suf¬ 
ferer  from  gout. 

po-dal'ic  (po-dSl'Yk),  a.  [Gr.  77065,  770665,  foot.]  Of  or 
pertaining  to  the  feet ;  as,  podaiic  version  in  obstetrics, 

1.  e.,  turning  the  fetus  by  seizing  the  feet. 

pod'dod  tpOd'ed;  -Id;  151),  a.  1.  Having  or  producing 
pods  ;  leguminous  ;  borne  in  a  pod,  as  seeds. 

2.  Well-to-do;  rich;  opulent.  A  Gallicism. 

po  des  ta'  (po'dSs-ta' ;  po-dSs'td),  n.  [It.  podesth ,  fr.  L. 
potestas  power,  magistracy.]  In  Italy,  any  of  several 
public  officers ;  specif.  :  a  Hist.  (1)  A  governor  of  one  or 
more  Lombard  cities,  appointed  by  the  emperor  Frederick 

1.  (Barbarossa).  (2)  In  the  medieval  Italian  republics, 
one  of  the  chief  magistrates,  with  very  extensive  powers, 
b  A  subordinate  judge  or  other  magistrate  in  some  towns. 

po-de'tl  um  (po-de'shT-lhn),  n. ;  Jj.  pi.  -tia  (-d).  [NL., 

fr.  Gr.  77065,  770665,  foot.]  Bot.  The  stalk  of  the  ascocarp 
in  certain  lichens,  as  species  of  Cladonia  :  hence,  loosely, 
any  stalklike  organ  or  body,  as  the  seta  of  mosses, 
po'dex  (po'dSks),  n. ;  pi.  podices  (pbd'T-sez).  [L.,  rump.] 
Zool.  a  Anal  region  ;  rump,  b  The  pygidium  of  an  insect, 
podg'er  (pbj'er),  7i.  Mech.  A  small  taper  rod,  or  drift, 
used  to  V>ring  rivet  holes  into  alignment ;  also,  a  tommy, 
podg'y  (-T),  a.  [Cf.  pudgy.]  Fat  and  short  ;  pudgy, 
po'dl-um  (po'dT-wm),  n. ;  pi.  podia  (-a).  [L.,  fr.  Gr. 

7ro8iop,  dim.  of  77065,  770665,  foot.  See  pew.]  1.  Arch.  A 
low  wall  serving  as  a  foundation,  substructure,  or  terrace 
wall.  In  Archseol.,  esp.  :  a  The  dwarf  wall  around  the 
arena  an  amphitheater,  from  the  top  of  which  the  seats 
began,  b  The  masonry  under  the  stylobate  of  a  temple, 
sometimes  a  mei\.  'oundation.  Cf.  column,  Jl/ust. 

2.  Zool.  Afoot  peciji.  tube  foot,  or  other  homologous 
process,  of  an  0  jioocierm. 

3-  Bot.  a  Any  basal  itructure  or  support,  as  a  footstalk  ; 
—  chiefly  in  combination  (see  podium ).  b  A  phytomer. 
-po'di  urn  t -poMY-dm).  [NL  fr.  G.\  .06;,  77066 r,  foot,  or 
its  diminutive  770610R  a  small  loot. ,  Jombining  form  sig¬ 
nifying  foot,  footlike  part ;  as,  mes  0  podium,  pro  podium. 
pod'o-  (pod'o-).  [See  foot.]  Combining  form  from  Greek 
7701-5, 770665,  foot  ;  as,  podoctwg,  podocephalous. 
pod  o-bran'chi-a  (-brXi/kY-d),  11.  ;  pi.  -chias  (-e).  [NL.  ; 
podo -  -j-  -bronchia.']  Zool.  In  crustaceans,  a  gill  attached 
to  the  basal  segment  of  a  thoracic  limb:  —  opposed  to 
pleurobram  hia  and  arthrobranchia .  —  pod'o-bran'chi  al 
(-31),  a.  —  pod  o-bran'chi-ate  (-at),  a. 

Pod'O-car'pUS  (-kar'p«-;).  n.  [NL.  ;  podo-  -f-  Gr.  Kapnos 
fruit.]  Bot.  A  genus  of  taxaceous  trees  distinguished  by 


a  pulpy  fruit  with  one  hard  seed.  They  are  evergreens 
of  various  habit,  the  60  species  being  widely  distributed  in 
the  Southern  Hemisphere,  and  often  most  important  as 
timber  trees.  The  New  Zealand  species  are  called  black 
pine.  See  yacca,  matai,  miro,  kahikatea,  and  plum  fir. 
pod'o-derm  (p5d'o-dfmn),  n.  [ podo -  -f-  -derm.]  The  der¬ 
mal,  as  distinguished  from  the  epidermal  or  horny,  part 
of  the  covering  of  the  foot  of  a  hoofed  animal. 

Pod  oph-thal'mi-a  (pSU'Sf-tlittl'ml-d),  «.  pi.  [NL.  ;  podo- 
4-  Gr.  6</>0aA/AO5  eye.]  Zool.  The  stalk-eyed  Crustacea, 
in  many  classifications  a  division,  usually  an  order,  of 
malacostracan  crustaceans  with  the  eyes  supported  on 
movable  stalks.  It  includes  the  Phyllocarida,  Schizopoda, 
Decapoda,  and  Stomatopoda  of  recent  writers.  —  pod  oph- 
thal'mi  an  (-3n),  a.  a  w.  -  pod  oph  thal'mio  i-mTk),  a. 
—  pod  oph  thal'mous  (-mfis),  a. 

pod  o-phyl'lin  (pbd'o-lYl'Yii),  n.  [From  Podophyllum.] 
Chem.  A  bitter  purgative  resin  extracted  from  the  root- 
stock  of  the  May  apple  ( Podophyllum  peltatum).  It  con¬ 
tains  podophyllotoxin.  —  pod  0-phyl'lic  (-Ik),  a. 
pod  o-phyl'lo-tox  in  (  o-tBk'sYn),  n.  [  podophyllum  -j-Gr. 
to^lkov  poison.]  Chem.  A  neutral  crystalline  compound, 
the  active  principle  of  the  drug  podophyllum, 
pod  O-phyl'lOUS  (-MS),  a.  [pndo--\-  -phyllous.]  Far.  Des¬ 
ignating,  or  pert,  to,  the  laminar  tissue  of  the  pododerm. 
Pod'o-phyl'lum  (-Min),  n.  [NL. ;  podo-  4-  Gr.  $dAAoi/ 
leaf.]  1.  Bot.  A  genus  of  berberidaceous  herbs  distin¬ 
guished  by  the  chiefly  hexamerous  flow'ers  with  peltate  stig¬ 
mas.  It  contains  one  Asiatic  and  one  American  species ; 
the  latter  (/*.  peltatum)  is  the  May  apple,  or  mandrake. 

2.  [/.  <?.]  Pharm.  The  rhizome  and  rootlet  of  the  May 
apple  [Podophyllum  peltatum),  used  as  a  cathartic, 
pod'o-scaph  (pod'6-sk5f),  n.  [ podo -  4~  Gr.  o-*a<£o5  boat.] 
A  canoe-shaped  float  attached  to  the  foot,  or  a  pair  of  these, 
for  walking  on  water  ;  also,  a  boat  propelled  by  bicycle 
treadles.  —  pod'o-scaph'er  (-skXf'er  ;  po-dSs'kri-fer),  n. 
Pod'o-ste-ma'ce-ae  (pEkl'o-ste-ma'se-e),  n.  pi.  [NL.  See 
Podostemon.]  Bot.  A  family  of  plants  (order  Rosales) 
with  21  genera  and  170  species,  natives  of  tropical  regions. 
The  only  North  American  genus  is  Podostemon.  —  pod  0- 
ste  ma’ceous  (-slms),  a. 

Pod  o-ste'mon  (-ste'mSn),  n.  [NL.  ;  podo-  4-Gr. 
warp.  See  stamen.]  Bot.  A  rather  widely  distributed 
genus  of  aquatic  fleshy  herbs,  as  the  riverweed,  type  of 
the  family  Podnstemacea',  having  sessile  involuorate  flow¬ 
ers  with  no  perianth,  the  stamens  forked  below  the  anthers, 
-podous.  Combining  form  from  Greek  7701^5,  7rc 605,  foot ; 

as,  acanthopodo?/.?,  hexajiodous.  etc. 

Po  du'ra  (po-du'ra),  n.  [NL.  ;  podo-  4“  Gr.  ovpa 
tail.]  Zo'ol.  1  A  genus  of  small  thysamuous  insects 
having  a  cylindrical  body  with  ^ 
the  appendage  of  the  abdomen 
developed  as  a  leaping  organ.  It 
is  the  type  of  a  family,  Po  du'- 
rl  dae  (-rY-de),  including  the 
snow  fleas  and  springtails. 

2.  \_l.c.;  pi.  L.  -r m  (-re),  E. 

-ras  (-rdz).]  Any  member  of 
the  family  Podurida*.  —  po  du'ran  (po-du'ran),  a.  &  n.  — 
po  du'rous  (-riis),  po-du'roid  (-roid),  a. 
pce'ci-lo-  (pe'sl-lo-).  Combining  form  from  Greek  ttol- 
/C1A05,  variegated ,  manifold,  various. 
po'em  (po'Sm),  n.  [L.  poema,  Gr.  77oirjpa.  fr.  noiciv, 
■now,  to  make,  to  compose,  to  write,  especially  in  verse  : 
cf.  F.  poeme.]  1.  A  metrical  composition  ;  a  composition 
in  verse,  either  blank  verse  or  rime,  characterized  by  im¬ 
agination  and  poetic  diction  ;  a  piece  of  poetry  ;  —  opposed 
to  pi'ose  ;  as,  the  poems  of  Homer  or  of  Milton. 

2.  Any  composition  of  which  the  language  is  highly  im¬ 
aginative  or  impassioned  ;  as,  a  prose  poem. 

3.  Something  like,  or  likened  to,  a  piece  of  poetry. 

lie  who  would  not  be  frustrate  of  his  hope  to  write  well  here¬ 
after  in  luuiluble  things  ought  himself  to  be  a  true  jtoem.  Milton. 
po'e-sy  (po'e-sT),  n.  ;  pi.  -sies  (-sTz).  [ME.  poisie,  OF. 


Podura  ( /'.  nlloxa). 
Much  enlarged. 


poesie ,  F.  poesie,  L.  poesis ,  fr.  Gr.  7roiT70’i5,  7roT7<ri5,  fr. 
TToieu/  to  make.  Cf.  poem,  posy.]  1.  Poetry;  metrical 
composition  ;  poems ;  also,  art  of  composing  poems  ;  po¬ 
etical  skill  or  faculty.  Archaic  or  Poetic.  Shah. 

2  A  poem  ;  a  poetical  composition,  pi.,  poetical  expres¬ 
sions  or  thoughts.  Obs.  Herrick. 

3.  A  short  motto,  as  oue  engraved  on  a  ring  ;  a  posy. 

4.  A  nosegay  ;  a  posy.  Obs.  Beau.  <(•  FI. 

po'et  (po'St  ;  151),  n.  [ME.  poele,  OF.  poete,  F.  po  'ete ,  L. 
poeta ,  fr.  Gr.  7toi»?7-t75,  fr.  not *iv  to  make.  Cf. 

toem.]  1.  An  author  or  composer  of  a  poem  or  poems; 
one  skilled  in  making  poetry  ;  one  with  talent  for  metrical 
composition  ;  also,  an  imaginative  thinker  or  writer. 

A  poet  is  a  maker,  as  the  word  signifies.  Dryden 
2.  More  widely  :  a  A  literary  author  ;  writer.  Obs.  b  A 
maker  of  any  fine-art  work ;  as,  a  tone  poet.  Rhet. 
po'et-as  ter  (-ils'ter  ;  po^t-Ss'ter  ;  277),  n.  [NL.  See  2d 
-aster.]  An  inferior  or  petty  rimer  or  writer  of  verses  ; 
a  dabbler  in  poetic  art ;  rimester.  Macaulay. 

po'et-ess,  n.  A  female  poet. 

po-et'ic  (po-et'Tk)  )  a.  [L.  poeticus ,  Gr.  770071-1*65  :  cf.  F. 
po-et'i-cal  (-T-kdl)  J  poetiqne.]  1.  Of  or  pert,  to  poets 
or  poetry  ;  of  the  nature  of,  resembling,  or  suitable  for,  a 
poet  or  poetry  ;  showing  the  imaginative  or  rhythmical 
quality  of  poetry  ;  as,  poetic  talent,  theme,  nature. 

2.  [Usually  poetical.]  Fictitious;  imaginary.  Obs. 

3  Having  to  do  with,  interested  in,  or  fond  of,  poetry. 

4  Creative  ;  formative  ;  of  or  pertaining  to  artistic 
creation  ;  — the  etymological  sense.  Rare. 

poetic,  or  poetical,  justice,  that  ideal  justice  according  to 
which  crimes  should  be  punished  and  virtues  rewarded,  re¬ 
garded  by  authors  and  critics  of  the  former  pseudo  classi¬ 
cal  school  as  proper  to  a  poem,  drama,  or  other  literary 
work.  —  p.  license.  See  license,  5. 

po-et'ics  (-Iks),  n.  [Cf.  F.  pvetique,  L.  poetica ,  poetice, 
Gr.  noir)TiKri  (sc.  Tex*'7?)-]  1-  The  principles  and  rules  of 

the  art  of  poetry,  or  a  treatise  on  it ;  criticism  of  poetry; 
as,  Aristotle’s  Poetics  or  Poetic. 

2.  Composition  of  poetry.  Rare. 

po'et  ize  (po'St-iz),  v.  i. ;  -ized  (-Izd) ;  -iz'ing  (-iz'Tng). 
[Cf.  F.  poetiser.]  To  make  or  compose  poetry  ;  to  write  or 
speak  in  poetry  or  poetically  ;  also,  Obs.,  to  feign  ;  fable. 

I  versify  the  truth,  not  poetize.  Daniel 

po'et  ize,  v.  t.  1.  To  tell  or  describe  in  poetry. 

2.  To  make  poetic  ;  to  give  a  poetic  character  to. 
poet  laureate  1-  Orig.,  a  poet  worthy  of  bearing  the 
Muses’  crown  of  laurel ;  —  a  title  or  designation  applied  in 
early  use  to  eminent  poets  generally  and  sometimes  con¬ 
ferred  by  universities,  e.  g.,  on  John  Skelton  by  Oxford. 

2.  In  England,  a  title  given  to  a  poet  appointed  by  the 
sovereign  to  be  a  member  of  the  royal  household,  his  duty 
being  to  compose  odes,  etc.,  for  court  and  national  occa¬ 
sions.  Ben  Jonson  was  the  first  poet  laureate,  in  that  lie 
performed  this  duty,  but  the  first  to  bear  the  official  title 
was  Sir  William  D’Avenant  (appointed  1638). 
po'et-Ung  (po'St-lTng),  ??.  A  young  or  embryo  poet ;  also, 
a  minor  poet  ora  poetaster.  Gos.se. 

po'et-ry  (-rl),  n.  [ME.  poetne,  OF.  poeterie,  poetrir,  LL. 
poetria  ;  cf.  L.  poe/ria  a  poetess,  Gr.  noigrpia  See  poet.] 

1.  Obs.  a  A  treatise  on  poetics  ;  an  ars  poetica.  b  Imagi¬ 
native  literature ;  fiction. 

2.  The  art  or  work  of  poets  ;  the  embodiment  in  appropri¬ 

ate  language  of  beautiful  or  high  thought,  imagination,  or 
emotion,  the  language  being  rhythmical,  usually  metrical, 
and  characterized  by  harmonic  and  emotional  qualities 
which  appeal  to  and  arouse  the  feelings  and  imagination  ; 
metrical  composition  ;  also,  the  production  or  productions 
of  a  poet  or  poets  ;  poetical  writings  ;  poems  collectively  ; 
verse;  rime;  as,  dramatic  poetry  ;  lyric  or  Pindaric  poetry. 
“  The  planetlike  music  of  poetry .”  Sir  P.  Sidney. 

For  poetry  is  the  blossom  and  the  fragrance  of  all  human 
knowledge,  human  thoughts,  human  passions,  emotions,  lan¬ 
guage.  Coleridge. 

3.  Creative  art  in  general.  Rare. 

4.  pi.  Pieces  of  poetry  ;  poems.  Rare. 


P.  0.  D-  Abbr.  Pay  on  delivery; 
Post  Office  Depai (mi  nt, 
pod  (p5d),  v.  t.  To  prod.  Dial, 
ring.  (or  pods,  as  Beals.  I 

pod.  r.i.  To  assemble  in  groups,! 
pod,  r.  t.  To  drive  (seals)  into 
groups,  or  pods. 

pod,  r.  t.  To  gather,  as  peas,  in 
the  pod;  also,  to  hull  or  shell,  as 
pca9.  [dagric.| 

po-dag'ral  (pC-dUg'rdd).  Po-I 
po-da'gre,  a.  [F.,  L.  podager.] 
Podagric.  Ohs. 

podagre.  »».  fF.]  Podagra.  Obs. 
po-dag'ri-cal,  a.  Podagric. 
pod'a-erouB  (uSd'dt-gras),  a. 
[L.  poaayrosus. j  Podagric, 
pod'a-gry  (p6d'd-grT),  n.  (OF. 
podagric .]  Podagra.  Obs. 
po'dal  (pd'drtl),  a.  [Gr.  7rou5, 
tto6o5,  foot  -f  -al.)  Zool.  Pert, 
to  a  foot  or  feet ;  specif.,  desig¬ 
nating  membranes  attached  to 
the  ncuropodia  and  uotopodia  of 
certain  polycha»te  worms, 
po-dal'gi  a  (p  S-d  a  l'j  Y-d),  n. 
[NL.  ;  pod o-  -f  - algia .]  Med. 
Pain  in  the  foot,  as  from  gout, 
podanger,  >/.  A  two-horse  team. 
Obs.  yen’.  Eng.  Dial. 
po-dar'  ( pd-diir'),  pod-dar'. 
Vars.  of  pot  da  r. 

Po-dar'ge  (pd-dar'je;  -ge),  n. 
IGr.  I Io6apy>], lit., swift-footed.] 
See  Harpy,  1. 

Po-dar'gi  dse i-jY-de't.Pod  ar-gi'- 
na(p5d7iir-jl'ne).;i.p/.  [NL.  See 
Podarops.]  See  krogmouth. 
—  po-dar'gine  (-jin:  -jin),  a. 
po-dargue7(i>d-diirg'),«.  [From 
Podarops.]  A  fmgmouth(bird). 
Po-dar'gus  ( p  d-d  a  r'g  u  s).  >1. 
[NL.,  fr.  Gr.  7ro6apyo5  swift¬ 
footed  ;  77065,  770665,  foot  + 
apyo5  bright,  swift.]  ZohJ.  The 
typical  gen  us  of  Podargida; 
pod  ar-thrl'tis  (pdd'iir-tlirT'- 
tYs),  n.  [NL.  ;  po<1o-  -!-  arthri¬ 
tis.)  Med.  Inflammation  of  the 
joints  of  the  foot, 
po-da'tus.  n.  [Cf.  Gr.  7roi:5,  7ro- 
665,  foot.]  See  nkume,  lllust. 
pod  auger,  bit.  gimlet,  etc.  An 
auger,  etc.,  having  u  pod.  See 
2d  pod  b. 

Pod  ax-o'ni-a  (pdd'&k-sd'nY-a), 


n.pl.  [NL.  ;  Gr.  7TOV5,  770605, 
foot  -f  a£u>p  axis.]  Zool.  A  group 
comprising  the  Brachiopoda, 
Polj  zoa,  and  Gephyrea.  —  pod'- 
ax-6'nl-al  (-dl),  a. 
pod  bit.  See  under  pod  auger. 
pod  corn.  A  kind  of  Indian  corn 
IZea  mays  tunicata)  with  ker¬ 
nels  in  husks.  [op  Dial.  Eng. I 
pod'der.  Vur.of  podwark.  Obs.  \ 
pod'der.  n.  A  person  who 
gathers  field  peas  forthe  market. 
Dial.  Eng. 

pod'der.  n.  One  who  pods,  or 
prods.  Obs. 

pod'didge  (pBd'Yj).  n.  [Cf. 
pottage.]  Pottage,  or  porridge. 
Dial.  Eng. 

poddinge.  f  pudding. 
pod'din-ger  (pBd'T  n-jSr),  n. 
(  For  pot  finger,  pottanger.)  A 
porringer.  Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 
pod'dish.  n.  Also  pod'dige  (-Yj). 
(See  porridge,  pottage.] 
Porridge  ;  pottage,  esp.  of  oat¬ 
meal.  Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 
poddisBoy.  f  padua soy. 

Sod'dle  (  pbd'M).  v.  1.  I’o  wad- 
le.  as  ducks.  Dial.  Eng. 
pod 'dock  (pfid'wk).  Var.  of 
pa nnocK,  toad.  [galane.| 

pod'dy  (pQd'Y),  n.  Thetalle-I 
pod'dy,  n.  A  calf  or  u  lamb  just 
taken  from  the  mother,  slus- 
tralia. 

pode.  d*  pood.  I A  toad.  Obs. I 
pode,  u.  [Cf.  PAD,  PADDOCK.]! 
podel.  d*  PUDDLE, 
po'de-on  (pS'df-Mn  ;  pfid'f-),  11. 
[NL.,  fr.  Gr.  7rov5,  7ro6o5,  foot; 
cf.  7ro6eu>p  neck  or  mouth  of  a 
wine  skin.]  Zoiil.  'Phe  petiole  of 
the  abdomen  of  a  hvmenopter. 
!|po  der'(p0-tb5r':  l4'I),  n.  [Sp.J 
Law.  A  power  of  attorney, 
po'der.  Var.  of  podar.  ’  [ta.] 
podestat.  podestate.  -r  podes-! 
po-deB'ter-atetpb-dPs'ter-Slt),  n. 
[It.  fioflesteria.]  Office,  rule,  or 
jurisdiction  of  a  pod  eat  a. 
po-de'ti-i-form/  (p  D-d  e'sh  Y-Y- 
1  firm'), a.  Dot.  Liken  podetium 
in  form  or  appearance, 
pod  fern  The  floating  fern, 
podge  +  PO|>  DISH. 

podge ( p5i).».  Something  podgy 
Dial,  or  Co l log. 


podge,  n.  A  puddle;  mud  hole. 
Dial.  Eng. 

podge,  r.  1.  To  waddle.  Obs.  or 
Scot.  Sc  Dial.  Eng.  [podgy. I 

podg'i-ly  (pOj'MY),  ad v.  of | 
pod  gimlet.  See  under  pod 
AUGER.  [-NKSS. 

podg'i-neas  (pbj'Y-nCs),  u.  See[ 
po'di-a  (po'dI-<i).  n.,  pi.  of  po¬ 
dium.  (a  podium. I 

po'di-al  (-<Yl ).  a.  Of  or  pert,  to | 
pod'i-cal  (p5<l'T-k0l),  a.  [I.. 
padcr,  podicis,  anus.J  Zool.  Of 
or  pert,  to  the  pod  ex  ;  anal. 
Pod'i-cepa  <  -s£ps),  n.  [N  L.  :  L. 
pod  ex,  podicis ,  anus  +  pes  foot.] 
Zool.  Typical  genus  of  the  fam¬ 
ily  Pod  i-ci-ped'l-dae  (-sl-pCd'Y- 
de).  See  grebe. 

Po-dic'i-pes  (po-dYs'Y-pez),  n. 
Zobl.  Syn.  of  Podiceps. 
podike.  j-  powDiKK. 
poding-  «]*  I'UDDING. 
pod'ite  (pfid'It),  n.  [podo-  -4- 
-ite.)  Zool.  A  limb  of  a  crusta¬ 
cean,  esp.  an  ambulatory  limb. 
—  po-dit'ic  (piVdTt'Yk),  a. 
po-dit'ti  (pO-dTt'T),  n.  An  Aus¬ 
tralian  kingfisher  (Syma  Jtan- 
rostris). 

pod'o-carp.  ».  f  podo-  -f  -carp.) 
Bot.  A  stipitate  fruit.  Rare. 
pod  o-ceph'a-lous  (  pod  n-s5f'<i- 
wls),  a.  Hot.  Having  a  head  of 
flowers  on  a  long  peduncle. 
pod'o-dyn'i-a(-aYn'Y-dt  ;  -dT'nY- 
d),  71.  INL.]  Med.  Neuralgic 
pain  in  the  foot  ;  podalgia. 
pod'o-gyn  (p5d'C-jYn),  pod'o- 
gyne.  pod  o-gyn'i-um  (-jYn'Y- 
wm),  a.  [vodo-  - 4-  Gr.  yvvg 
woman.]  /lot.  A  basigynium. 
Po-do'li-an(pf»-d5'll-d,n),a.  Of 
or  pert,  to  Podolia.  —  u.  One 
of  the  people  of  Podolia,  south¬ 
western  Hussia. 

rod'o-man'ey  (pSd'ft-min'sY),;*. 

podo-  -inancy  ]  Pedomancy. 
pod'o-mere  (p  6  d'O-m  e  r),  11. 
Zoid.  A  segment  of  a  jointed  ap¬ 
pendage.  [=  PEDOMETER.  | 

po-dom  'e-ter  ( p*i-d5m'f-t?r),  n.  \ 
po-dom'e-try  (-trf),  n.  Foot 
measure  :  measurement  by  the 
foot.  Obs. 

Pod  oph-thal'ma  (pbd'rtf-thfcl'- 
nia).  Pod  oph  thal'ma-ta  l-md- 


to),  n.  pi.  [NL.]  Zool.  Syns. 
Of  PODOPHTHALMIA.  —  pod  Oph- 
thal'mate  (-mat),  0.  —  pod  oph- 
thal'ma- toua  (-md-tfZs),  a. 
pod  oph-thal'mite  (-111  It),  n. 
Z<»id.  F I  it-  distal  segment  of  the 
evestalk  of  a  crustacean.  —  pod - 
oph  thal  mit'ic  (-nilt'Yk),  a. 
po  doa'co  py  (pG-d5s'k6-pY),  n 
Pedomancy. 

Pod  o-so'nia-ta  (pod'o-sG'nid- 
td),  n.  jd.  [NL.  ;  podo-  -4-  Gr. 
ouipa,  o,w/g.aT05,  body.]  =  Pyc- 
n 00 on  1 1) a .  —  pod  o-scm'a-touB 
(-shm'«-t?Is  ;  -sd'md-tils),  a. 
pod'o-sperm  (p  5  d'6-s  p  Q  mi), 

,  n.  Hot.  A  funicle.  Obs 
pod  o-ste'mad  ( pbd'o-ste'nikd), 
0.  A  podostemaceous  plant.  R. 
Pod  o-ste  mo-na'ce-ae  ( -stc'mG- 
na'sS-e),  11.  pi.  [NL.]  Bot. 

!  s  y  n.  of  Po  DOST  EM  ACE. E.  — 
pod  o-ste'mo-na'ceouBt-sbus^a. 
Pod  o-sto'ma-ta  (-std'nid-td  ; 
stOm'd-ta),  11.  pi  [NL.  ;  podo- 
f  (Jr.  (TTopa.  -aro5,  mouth.] 
Zoid.  a  The  Pterobrancliia,  re¬ 
garded  as  an  order  of  polyzoans 
Obs.  b  The  Merostomata  (in- 
!  eluding  the  trilobites).  —  pod  o- 
stom'a  tons  (-stbm'd-tjls;  -st5'- 
md-tas),  a. 

pod  o-the'ea  (-the'ka),  7?.;  pi. 
-c.e  (-se).  INL.  ;  podo-  -f  Gr. 
OgKrj  case.]  Zool.  The  scaly 
covering  of  the  foot  of  a  bird  or 
reptile,  pod  o-the'eal  ( -kdl),  a 
pod  pepper.  Any  pepper  of  the 
genus  Capsicum. 
pod'shaw.  Var.  of  pAimHAH. 
pod  shrimp.  Any  entomnstra- 
can  having  a  bivalve  shell,  as 
of  the  genus  Eslhoria. 
Pod'enap.  Mr  John  ( pSd'snSp). 
A  pompous,  self  satisfied  repre¬ 
sentative  of  British  respectabil¬ 
ity  and  philistinism  in  Dickens’s 
“  Our  Mutual  Friend.”  He  con¬ 
tinually  protests  against  any¬ 
thing  likely  to  “bring  a  blush 
into  the  cheek  of  the  young  per¬ 
son  ”  (his  daughter),  and  always 
knows  the  exact  designs  of 
Providence  (which  invariably 
coincide  with  his  own), 
pod 'stick',  d*  fotstick. 
pod'ware'  (pBd'war/),  n.  Agri¬ 


cultural  produce;  fodder;  later, 
plants  bearing  pods,  as  peas, 
beans,  etc.  Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng 
po'e(po'f).  Vur  of  1*0 1. 

fio'e.  or  po'e-bird'.  n.  [Named 
iy  Capt.  Cook  lr.  the  Tahitiun 
word  which  he  supposed  to 
mean  earrings,  from  two  tufts  of 
white  leathers  under  its  throat. 
Tahitian  poe  means  pearl  beads.] 
The  parson  bird, 
poece.  Obs.  pi.  possessive  of 

POET. 

Poe'ci-le  (pe'sY-le),  11.  [L.,  fr. 

Gr.  7roi*t Arj  (sc.  <rroa),  lit., 
many-colored.]  =  the  Porch, 
under  porch 

Poe  ci-li'i-dae  (-ll'Y-de),  ??.  pi. 
NL.,  fr.  Bo; cilia,  a  genus  of 
fishes,  fr.  Gr.  ttoi*iAo5  varie¬ 
gated.]  =  Cypkinodontid.e. 
— pce-cll'i-id(p6-8ll'I-Yd),  a.  V  n. 
pee  ci-lit'ic  (pe'BY-lYt'Ik)  Var. 
of  poikilitic. 

pa'ci-lo  nym'  (pe'sY-lG-nYm'), 
11.  [pat  cilo-  4-  Gr.  bvopa, 
ovvpa*  name.]  A  synonym. — 
poe  ci-lo  nym'ic  (-nYm'Yk*,  a. 
pce/ci-lon'’y  my  (-15n'Y-mY),  7?. 
The  use  of  several  names  for 
one  thing. 

Poe'ci-lop'o-da  (-15p'(5-d«),  77. 
pl.  [NL.  ;  ficrcilo-  -4-  -poda.) 
Zool.  &  An  artificial  group  in¬ 
cluding  many  parasitic  Ento- 
mostraca,  together  with  thehorse- 
shoe  crabs,  b  The  Merostomata. 
—  poe-cil'o-pod  (pG-sTl'G-pbd  ; 
pe'eT-IO-pfiir )_,  a.  A-  7/.  —  poe'ei- 
lop'o-douB  1  pe'sY-lbp'G-di/s),  a. 
po  em-at'ic  (p  (Ft-  lii-l  t'Y  k),  a. 
[Gr.  7roti7MaTi*65.J  Poetical. 
Xonce  Word. 
po'em-let,  n.  See -let. 
poenal.  +  pf.nal. 
poenitentiary.  j- penitentiary. 
poe-nol'o-gy.  Var.  of  penolo- 
ov. 

Po-eph'a-ga  (pMf'4-gd),  11  pl. 
INL.,  fr.  Gr.  Trorp^duyov  grass- 
eating  ;  ttoci  grass  -4-  (fraye iv  to 
eat.l  Zool.  A  group  including 
the  Kangaroos  and  their  allies. 
—  po-eph'a-gouB  (-gus),  o. 
Po-eph'agus  (-gflai.  v.  [NL. 
See  Poephaoa. J  Zool.  The  sub- 


genus  of  Bos  consisting  of  the 
yak  ;  also  [/.  c.],  Obs.,  the  yak. 
poeple.  «f*  PEOPLE, 
poer.  d*  poor,  power. 
po  e'8is.  n.  (L.l  Poesy.  Oh* 
po'e-sy  ( pS'?-sY),  v.  i. ;  po'E- 
-ied  (-sYa).  'J’o  poeticize, 
poet.  Abbr.  Poetic  ;  poetical  ; 
poetry. 

po-e'ta  na'aci-tur.  non  fit  (pfl- 
e'  ta  nds'Y-tOr).  [L.]  'The  poet 
is  born,  not  made, 
po  et-as'ter-ing  (pd'Ct-Ss'tPr- 
Ing),  11.  Composition  of  inferior 
or  petty  poems. 

po  et-as'ter-ism  (-Yz’m).  po  et- 
as'ter  y  (-Y).  po'et-as  try  <  \  b' 
et-fls'trY  ;  pO'et-Ss'trY),  n.  ork 
of  n  poetaster. 

po'et- as  tress  (p  5'P  t-ft  s't  r  P  s  ; 
pd'Pt-fts'-),  7i.  Female  poetaster 
po  et-aa'trlc  (-fls'trlk),  poet 
aa'tri-cal  (-trY-k«l),  a.  Pert,  to, 
or  of  the  nature  of,  a  poetaster, 
po'et  dom  (p5'6t-diim),  n.  See 
-DOM.  Rare. 

po  et-esque' (-Psk'), nr.  [jioet  + 
-esgne.)  Poetical.  Rare. 
po'et  hood,  77.  See  -hood. 
po-et'ic.  11.  1.  A  poet.  Obs. 

2.  =  poetics,  1. 
po  et  i-cal'i-ty  (pG-Pt'Y-kftl'Y- 
tl),  11.  Poeticalness.  Rare. 
po-et'i-cal-ly,  adv.  of  poetic, 

POETICAL. 

po  et'i-cal-neBB,  n.  See  -ness 
jio-et'i-ciBm  (pG-gt'I-sYz’m),  n. 
See  -ism. 

po-et'i-cize  (-slz),  v.  t.  To  make 
poetic  ;  put  into  poetry.  —  » .  i. 
To  compose  or  recite  poetry, 
po-et'ic  ness,  n.  See -ness.  R. 
po-et'i-cule  (pG-€t'Y-kQl),  n.  A 
poetaster. 

po  et-i'to  ( p&'f t-e'td),  n.  A  po¬ 
etaster.  Rare. 

po  et-i-za'tion  (pG-'ft-Y-zS'shiin; 
-I  za'skiin),  n.  Act  of  poetizing, 
po'et-iz  er  (po'St-Tz'Sr),  n.  One 
who  poetizes. 
po'et-lesB,  a.  See  -less. 
po'et-ly,  a.  Poetical.  Rare. 
po'e-to-ma'chi  a  ( pd'f-tG-mS'- 
kl-a;  -m&k'Y-a),  77.  [NL.;Gr 
7roiT)r7)5  poet  -F  pax7!  battle.] 
A  strife  or  confest  of  poets, 
po'et-ress.  n.  Poetese.  Obs. 


ale,  senate,  care,  iim,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofd ;  eve,  Svent,  find,  recent,  maker;  ice,  Ill;  old,  obey,  orb,  5dd,  s&ft,  cdnnect ;  use,  unite,  tirn,  up,  circus,  menii  ; 

|  Foreiffn  Word.  d*  Obsolete  \  uriant  of.  +  combined  with.  =  equals. 


POETRY LESS 
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POINT 


6.  That  which  is  like,  or  likened  to,  poetry;  poetical  qual¬ 
ity,  spirit,  or  the  like. 

Po'ets’  Cor'ner  (po'Sts).  All  angle  in  the  south  transept 
of  Westminster  Abbey,  London;  — so  called  because  it 
contains  the  tombs  of  Chaucer,  Spenser,  Dryden,  Ben 
Jonson,  Gray,  Tennyson,  Browning,  and  othe'r  English 
poets,  and  memorials  to  many  buried  elsewhere. 

pog  a  mog'gan  (pog'a-mog'an),  n.  [North  Amer.  Indian.] 
An  aboriginal  weapon  consisting  of  a  stone  or  piece  of  ant¬ 
ler  fastened  to  the  end  of  a  slender  handle,  used  by  North¬ 
western  American  Indians. 


Sioux  Pogamoggan  from  South  Dakota. 


Fo-gO'ni  a  (po-gornT-d),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  7raiyto»/  beard.] 
Hot.  A  genus  of  Nortli  American  terrestrial  orchids  com¬ 
prising  two  species,  P.  ophioglossoides ,  the  snakemouth,  or 
rose  pogonia,  and  P.  divaricata.  They  have  slender  root¬ 
stocks.  one  or  two  alternate  leaves,  and  terminal  solitary 
flowers  with  distinct  sepals  and  petals  and  a  crested  lip. 
Some  botanists  extend  the  genus  to  include  Isntria  and 
Tnphora.  Also  [/.  c. J,  a  plant  or  flower  of  this  genus, 
po  go'ni-on  (-5n),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  irmydiVLOv  little  beard.] 
Craniol.  The  forward  point  of  the  chin  on  the  median 
line.  See  craniometry,  Tllust. 

P^'gy  (po'gT  ;  pdg'T),  7i.  ; pi.  -gies  (-gTz).  [Cf.  pauhaugen.] 
Zool.  a  The  menhaden,  b  The  Lake  Tahoe  trout  {Salmo 
henshaivi).  Pogy  is  often  confounded  with  porgy ,  and 
therefore  incorrectly  applied  to  various  other  fishes. 

POgy  oil  Menhaden  oil.  See  oil,  Table  II. 
po-hu'tu  ka  wa  (po-hoo'too-kii'wa),  n.  [Maori.]  A  myr- 
taceous  tree  ( Metrosi - 
deros  lomentosn)  of 
New  Zealand,  with 
brilliant  crimson  flow- 
ers  and  leaves  silvery 
white  below.  Its  bark  *** 
yields  a  brown  dye. 
po'i  (po'e  ;  poi),  n.  [Ha¬ 
waiian  poi,  fr.  po-e  to 
mash.]  A  common  arti¬ 
cle  of  food  among  the 
native  Hawaiians.  It  is 
prepared  from  the  taro 
root  pounded  to  a  paste 
with  water  and  allowed 
to  ferment.  See  taro. 
poi-e'3is(-poi-e'sTs).[NL., 
fr.  Gr.  noir)cri<;  a  making,  fr.  noielu  to  make.]  Combining 
form  signifying  production ,  formation;  as,  chylopotV.v/s. 
-poi-et'ic  (-poi-St'Tk).  [Gr.  ttoi>)tuc6?  creative,  fr.  7roi  lv  to 
make.]  Combining  form  signifying  productive,  formative, 
-f active  ;  as,  h semupoietic,  aavcopoietic,  etc. 
polgn'an-cy  (poin'«n-sT  ;  -yfin-si),  n.  Quality  or  state  of 
being  poignant ;  as,  the  poignancy  of  grief, 
poign'ant  (-«nt ;  -ydnt),  a.  [ME.  poyna(u)nt,  F.  poignant, 
p.  pr.  of  poindre  to  sting,  fr.  L.  pungere.  See  pungent.] 

1.  Pricking  ;  piercing.  Obs.  44  Poignant  spear.”  Spenser. 

2.  Hence,  sharp  ;  keen  ;  piercing,  as  a  glance  of  the  eye  ; 
also,  pungent ;  sharp  ;  biting.  44 Poynaunt  sauce.”  Chaucer. 

3.  By  extension,  sharply  or  keenly  affecting  ;  severe  ; 
keen  ;  as ,  poignant  thirst,  grief,  joy,  sarcasm. 

His  wit  .  .  .  became  more  lively  and  / loignant .  Scott. 

Syn.  —  See  pungent. 


Pohutukawa.  b  Fruit. 


poi  ki-lit'ic  (poFki-lTt/Tk),  a.  [Gr.  nouciXo;  many-colored, 
variegated.]  1.  Geol.  Mottled; — formerly  applied  specif, 
to  the  series  called  the  New  Red  Sandstone. 

2.  Petrog.  Pertaining  to  or  designating  a  fabric  in  igneous 
rocks  in  which  a  crystal  of  one  mineral  incloses  smaller 
unoriented  grains  cf  another,  producing  luster  mottling, 
poi'ki  lo-cyte/  (poi'kT-lo-sit/),  n.  [Gr.  -rrouctXo ?  diversi¬ 
fied  -f-  kvt 09  a  hollow  vessel.]  Physiol.  A  red  blood  cor¬ 
puscle  of  irregular  form  occurring  in  profound  anaemia, 
poi  ki  lo-cy-to'si3  (-si-to'sis),  n.  [NL.]  Med.  Morbid 
condition  marked  by  poikilocytes  in  the  blood, 
poi  men'ic  (poi-m8n'Tk),  a.  [Gr.  iroipemKos  pertaining  to 
a  shepherd,  fr.  Troiprji /  shepherd.]  Tkeol.  Of  or  pertaining 
to  pastoral  care  ;  as,  poimenic  literature.  Cf.  homiletic. 
Poin  ci-a'na  (poin'sT-a'nd),  n.  [NL.,  after  M.  de  Poind ,  a 
governor  of  the  French  West  Indies.]  1.  But.  A  small 
genus  of  ornamental  c-.csalpiuiaceous  trees  or  shrubs  dis¬ 
tinguished  by  the  imbricate  calyx  lobes  and  long-exserted 
stamens  of  the  bright  orange  or  red  flowers.  P.  pulcher- 
rima  is  the  Barbados  pride,  or  flower  fence. 

2.  [/.  C.]  =  PEACOCK  FLOWER  a 

poind  (piind  ;  plnd ;  poind),  v.  t.  [AS.  pyndan  to  pen 
up.  Cf.  pinder,  pinfold.]  Scot.  1.  To  distrain. 

2.  To  impound,  as  cattle.  Flavel. 

poind'ing,  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  of  poind.  Specif.  :  vb.  n.  Scots 
Law.  The  process  by  which  a  creditor  seizes  his  debtor’s 
property  so  as  to  become  vested  with  the  title  and  the 
right  of  sale  or  appropriation  in  satisfaction  of  his  debt. 
Poin-set'ti  a  (poin-sSt'T-d),  n.  [NL.,  after  Joel  R.  Poin¬ 
sett  (1770-1851),  of  South  Carolina.]  1.  Bot.  A  genus  of 
euphorbiaceous  herbs  commonly  included  in  Euphorbia, 
but  distinguished  by  the  glandlike  stipules  and  clustered 
cymes,  mostly  with  brightly  colored  involucral  leaves. 

2.  [f.  <?.]  A  plant  of  the  genus,  esp.  Poinsetlia  jmlcherrima , 
which  has  deep  green  foliage  and  a  scarlet  involucre. 
P.  heierophylla,  a  smaller  species  of  the  southern  United 
States  ana  the  West  Indies,  is  often  called  annual  juiinsrftia. 


point  (point),  n.  [F.  point  action  of  pricking,  mark  made 
by  a  pointed  object,  place,  moment,  L.  punctum  ;  also  F. 
pointe  a  sharp  point,  a  pointed  object ;  LL.  jiuncta  (cf.  L. 
pujicta  a  puncture);  both  fr.  L.  pungere, punctuni,  to  prick. 
See  pungent  ;  cf.  puncture.]  1.  The  tapering  end  of 
anything  pointed,  as  of  a  needle,  pin,  sword,  pencil ;  the 
tip  of  anything  tapering  or  ending  in  an  angle  ;  as,  the  point 
of  a  finger,  toe,  rivet,  boat,  pickax,  fleece  of  wool. 

2.  Hence,  specif. :  a  The  tapering  end  of  a  tract  of  land, 
as  a  small  tapering  promontory  or  cape;  also,  a  peak,  b 
Mil.  dc  Nav.  A  wing.  Obs.  c  Mil.  A  small  group  of  men 
thrown  out  before  an  advance  guard  or  behind  a  rear  guard 
on  the  march.  With  a  small  guard  it  consists  of  three  men 
under  a  corporal,  d  pi.  Of  a  horse,  the  extremities. 

3.  Anything  having  a  tapering  end  ;  specif.:  a  A  piercing 
weapon  or  instrument,  as  a  dagger,  bodkin,  etching  needle, 
b  A  stonecutter’s  tool  with  a  pyramidal  point,  used  to 
smooth  down  rough  surfaces,  c  Lace  Manuf.  Any  of  a 
series  of  needles  lor  taking  up  the  twist  and  crosses  or 
intersections  in  the  net.  See  point  bar  a.  d  Her.  (1)  A 
pile-shaped  charge,  usually  in  the  base  of  a  shield,  formerly 
used  as  an  abatement.  (2)  Any  of  the  pendants  of  a  label, 
e  A  tine  or  snag  of  an  antler,  f  Elec.  The  pointed  end  of  a 
conductor  ;  also,  the  luminous  end  of  a  carbon  in  an  arc. 
g  Railroads.  A  tapering  rail,  as  in  a  frog  or  a  switch  (see 
frog,  7i.,  3,  Illust.) ;  pi.,  in  British  usage,  a  switch,  h  One 
of  the  twelve  tapered  spaces  on  a  backgammon  board,  i 
Med.  A  vaccine  point,  j  Mining.  A  pointed  steam  pipe 
used  in  one  system  of  thawing  frozen  ground  in  sinking  a 
shaft,  k  Dentistry.  A  piece  of  gutta-percha,  gold,  etc., 
for  filling  root  canals.  1  Print.  (1)  An  iron  or  steel  pin 
secured  to  the  feed  board  of  a  press  to  insure  correct  reg¬ 
istry.  (2)  Short  for  point  plate,  m  Anc.  Costume.  A 
tagged  string  or  lace  used  to  fasten  together  certain  parts 
of  dress,  as  doublet  and  hose,  n  Naut.  (1)  One  of  the  32 
points  of  the  compass  (see  points  of  the  compass ,  below)  ; 
also,  the  difference,  of  11£  degrees,  between  two  points  of 
the  compass  ;  as,  to  fall  off  a  point.  (2)  A  reef  point. 

4.  Hence,  of  immaterial  things,  the  most  prominent  or 
important  feature,  as  of  an  argument,  discourse,  etc. ;  the 
telling  part ;  as,  the  point  of  a  story  ;  the  point  of  a  joke  ; 
also,  the  quality  in  something  said  or  written,  or  in  a  per¬ 
son,  adapted  by  its  importance  or  significance  to  arrest  at¬ 
tention  ;  a  distinctive  or  salient  feature  ;  a  strong  or  main 
characteristic;  as,  his  remarks  have  point;  the  good  or 
bad  points  of  a  man  ;  hence,  the  essential  matter ;  the  pre¬ 
cise  thing  ;  —  with  the.  44  Here  lies  the  point.11  Shak. 
5-  The  hole  or  mark  made  by  a  pointed  instrument,  as  a 
needle  ;  a  puncture  ;  also,  Chiefly  Med.,  a  minute  mark 
or  spot ;  a  dot ;  a  speck.  Specif.  :  One  of  the  raised  dots 
used  in  certain  systems  of  printing  and  writing  for  the 
blind.  The  first  pract  ical  system  was  that  devised  by  Louis 
Braille  in  182!),  and  still  used  in  Europe  (see  Braille).  Two 
modifications  of  this  are  current  in  the  United  States  :  New 
York  point,  founded  on  three  bases  of  eouidistant  points 
arranged  in  two  lines  (viz.,  :  ::  : : : ),  and  a  later  im¬ 
provement,  American  Braille,  embodying  the  Braille  base 
(:: )  and  the  New-York-point  principle  of  using  the  charac¬ 
ters  of  few  points  for  the  commonest  letters. 
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NOFQRST  U  V  W  X  Y  Z 

Point,  5  American  Braille  Alphabet. 

6.  A  dot  or  mark  used  in  punctuation  or  the  like  ;  specif.  : 
a  A  mark  used  to  show  the  divisions  of  a  composition,  or  the 
pauses  to  be  observed  in  reading,  or  to  point  off  groups  of  fig¬ 
ures,  etc. ;  a  stop,  as  a  comma,  coion,  or,  esp.,  a  period. 

And  there  a  point,  for  ended  is  my  tale.  Chaucer. 
b  In  certain  Oriental  languages,  a  vowel  point,  a  diacriti¬ 
cal  point,  a  mark  to  indicate  stress  accent,  or  the  like,  c 
Music.  A  dot  or  mark  used  to  designate  certain  tones, 
time,  or  style  of  rendering  ;  as,  points  of  perfection,  of 
augmentation,  etc.  See  phrases  below,  and  dot.  4. 

7-  A  mere  spot  indicated  or  supposed;  an  indefinitely 
small  space.  Specif. :  a  Math.  (1)  That  which  has  neither 
parts  nor  extent,  but  position  only  ;  an  end  of  a  line  seg¬ 
ment  ;  a  single  intersection  of  two  lines  or  curves,  or  of 
three  surfaces,  and  so  on.  (2)  A  number  either  r*al  or 
complex  conceived  as  represented  by  a  point  in  the  plane 
of  the  complex  variable.  (3)  Any  element  in  an  aggregate 
of  n  dimensions  conceived  as  determined  by  a  simultaneous 
set  of  n  values  or  coordinates.  \)  Astron.,etc.  Afixed  conven¬ 
tional  place  for  reference,  or  zero  of  reckoning ;  as,  equi¬ 
noctial,  solstitial,  or  nodal  points.  See  equinoctial,  nodal. 

8.  Hence  :  A  place  having  definite  position  but  no  extent 
in  space  ;  a  place  considered  as  to  its  position  only;  a  spot; 
a  geographical  place  or  situation  ;  a  locality  ;  as,  a  good 
point  from  which  to  start. 

9.  A  separate  or  individual  part :  a  particular  ;  item  ;  de¬ 
tail ;  circumstance;  as,  the  point  to  emphasize;  specif., 
a  particular  or  detail  taken  as  a  unit  of  appraisal  or  estima¬ 
tion  ;  as,  his  sense  of  honor  is  a  point  in  his  favor.  Also,  Col- 
log.,  an  item  of  private  information  ;  a  tip  ;  hint ;  pointer. 

[DoJ  all  points  of  my  command.  Shak. 

A  point  of  precedence.  Selden. 

10.  A  minute  part ;  a  particle  ;  whit ;  jot ;  bit ;  trifie  ; 
hence,  a  punctilio  :  scruple.  Obs. 

[lie]  cared  not  for  God  or  man  a  point.  Spenser. 


11.  Specif.:  a  A  moment;  an  instant.  Obs.  b  Music. 
(1)  A  short  strain,  phrase,  or  tune  ,  a  signal  consisting  of 
such.  “  A  point  of  war.”  Scott.  (2)  A  phrase  or  passage 
of  imitation  in  a  piece  of  contrapuntal  music  ;  also,  the 
entry  of  a  lugue  subject,  or  of  a  similarly  important  part. 
C  In  medieval  reckoning,  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  Obs.  d 
The  twelfth  part  of  anything,  as  of  either  straight  side  of  a 
quadrant ;  also,  Astron.,  a  twelfth  or  twenty-lourth  of  the 
diameter  of  the  sun  or  moon,  used  as  a  unit  in  measuring 
eclipses.  Obs. 

12.  A  unit ;  as  :  a  A  unit  of  counting  in  the  scoring  of  a 
game  or  contest,  b  Cant.  (1)  A  recognized  unit  in  quot¬ 
ing  prices  of  stocks,  shares,  and  various  commodities,  vary¬ 
ing  with  the  commodity.  In  6tocks,  in  the  United  States, 
one  point  ordinarily  means  Si  a  share.  (2)  In  betting,  a  rec¬ 
ognized  unit  in  stating  the  odds,  c  See  measure,  Table,  d 
In  Australia,  a  unit  m  measuring  rainfall,  the  hundredth  of 
an  inch,  e  Type  Founding.  See  point  system,  f  Chevt. 
In  technical  analysis,  one  hundredth  of  one  per  cent. 

13.  A  position  or  condition  attained;  a  degree;  step; 
stage  ;  as,  a  point  of  elevation  ;  boiling  point ;  freezing 
point.  Specif. :  a  A  crisis  or  juncture  in  affairs ;  exact 
moment  for  doing  something  ;  as,  when  it  came  to  the 
point,  he  backed  down.  Rare ,  exc.  in  phraser,  b  A  time 
or  portion  of  time  considered  only  as  to  its  position  in  time; 
the  exact  time  of  occurring;  moment  or  instant  of  an  ac¬ 
tion  taking  place;  as,  the  point,  i.  e.,  break,  of  day;  the 
point  of  death,  c  Culmination  ;  acme,  d  End;  conclusion; 
period,  e  A  mental  position  or  stand;  decision  ;  resolution. 

14.  A  degree  or  stage  of  condition  ;  state,  as  of  body  or 

health  ;  condition ;  plight.  Obs.  or  R.  G.  Douglas. 

A  lord  full  fat  and  in  good  point.  Chaucer- 

15-  A  position  or  thing  aimed  at  or  striven  for  ;  end  ;  ob¬ 
ject  ;  esp.,  a  proposition  to  be  established ;  as,  to  carry  or 
make  one’s  point.  Also,  direction  ;  aim;  course. 

16  a  Lace  wrought  wholly  with  the  needle  on  a  parch¬ 
ment  or  paper  pattern ;  as,  Irish  point ;  Brussels  point. 
Loosely,  pillow  lace  or  other  fine  lace.  See  point  lace. 
b  A  piece  of  point  lace  used  as  a  head  covering,  etc.  Obs. 

17.  An  accusation  ;  also,  an  examination  or  trial.  Obs. 

18.  In  technical  senses :  a  In  various  games,  a  position 
of  a  certain  player,  or,  by  extension,  the  player  himself ; 
as:  (1)  Cricket.  See  cricket,  game.  (2)  Lacrosse  ti*  Ice 
Hockey.  The  position  of  the  player  of  each  side  who  stands 
a  short  distance  in  front  of  the  goal  keeper ;  also,  the  player 
himself.  (3)  Baseball,  pi.  The  positions  of  the  pitcher 
and  catcher,  b  Hunting.  A  spot  to  which  a  straight  run  is 
made  ;  hence,  a  straight  run  from  point  to  point ;  a  cross¬ 
country  run.  Colloq.  Oxf.E.D.  a  Her.  One  of  the  sev¬ 
eral  different  parts  of  the  escutcheon  (which  see),  d  A 
square  of  a  chessboard  ;  as,  the  four  points ,  the  four  cen¬ 
ter  squares.  Obs.  e  Falconry.  The  perpendicular  rising 
of  a  hawk  over  the  place  where  its  prey  has  gone  into  cover, 
f  The  attitude  assumed  by  a  pointer  or  setter  dog  when 
he  finds  game.  g  Act  of  pointing,  as  of  the  foot  down¬ 
ward  in  certain  dance  positions,  h  Fendng.  A  thrust  or 
lunge ;  as,  tierce  point,  i  Arch.  Degree  of  pointedne68  ; 
as,  an  arch  of  the  third  point.  Rare. 

at  point,  a  Fitly ;  properly.  Obs.  b  Also  at  a  point. 
Ready  ;  prepared.  Obs.  c  With  to,  ready  or  about  to ;  on 
the  point  or  verge  of.  Also  at  the  point  to  or  of.  Archaic. 

Behold,  I  am  at  the  j>oint  to  die.  Gen.  xxv.  32. 
d  Al  a  point.  Agreed  ;  decided  ;  resolved.  Obs.  e  At  all 
points.  In  every  part  or  respect.  —  from  p  to  p.,  from  one 
detail  to  another ;  in  detail;  circumstantially.  Obs.  or 
Archaic.  —  in  p.  a  In  condition  or  order.  Vbs.  b  Her. 
Meeting  at  their  points  ;  —  said  of  two  piles,  c  Pertinent; 
apt ;  to  the  point.  —  in  p.  of.  in  the  matter  of ;  as  regards. 

—  in  p.  of,  to,  or  for,  ready  or  about  to  ;  on  the  point  or 
verge  of.  Obs.  —  on,  or  upon,  the  p.  of  ( Obs.  to),  on  the  verge 
of  ;  just  about  to;  formerly,  (  lose  to;  nearly.  —  p.  of  addi¬ 
tion  or  augmentation,  Medieval  Music,  the  dot  (sense  4  a). 

—  p.  of  condensation,  a  limit  point.  —  p.  of  demonstration, 
Mensuruble  Music,  a  dot  used  to  denote  a  ritardando.  — p. 
of  departure,  starting  point.  —  p.  of  distance.  See  perspec¬ 
tive,  3.  —  p.  of  honor  or  honour,  a  matter  seriously  aff  ecting 
one’s  honor  ;  as,  he  regarded  it  as  a  point  of  honor ;  hence, 
the  obligation  to  demand  satisfaction  for  something  le- 
garded  as  affecting  one's  honor.  —  p.  of  inflection,  Geoin ., the 
point  on  opposite  sides  of  which  a  curve  bends  in  contrary 
ways.  —  p.  of  order,  in  parliamentary  practice,  a  question  of 
order  or  propriety  under  the  rules.  —  p.  of  regard.  =  fixa¬ 
tion  point.  — p.  of  rest,  Md.,  the  point  at  which  a  succes¬ 
sive  formation  begins,  marked  by  the  right  or  left  file  of 
the  unit  first  aligned  in  the  new  formation.  —  p.  or  signt. 
See  perspective,  3.  —  p.  of  undulation.  Math.,  a  point  oi  a 
curve  where  the  tangent  passes  through  four  consecutive 
points,  —  p.  of  view,  the  relative  position  from  which  any¬ 
thing  is  seen  or  any  subject  is  considered.  — p.  salient.  = 
salient  point,  —  points  of  the  compass,  the  thirty-two  points 
of  division  in  the  compass  card  ;  the  corresponding  points 
by  which  the  circle  of  the  horizon  is  supposed  to  be  divided, 
of  which  the  four  marking  the  directions  of  east,  west, 
north,  and  south,  are  called  cardinal  points,  and  the  rest 
are  named  from  their  respective  directions,  as  N.  by  E., 
N.  N.  E.,  N.  E.  by  N.,  N.  E.,etc.  See  compass  card^ Illust. 

—  to  point,  a  Into  condition  or  order.  Obs.  b  To  the 
minutest  detail ;  exactly.  Archaic.  Shak.  —  to  the  p.,  ap- 

Sropriate ;  pertinent;  apt;  in  point.  —  upon  p.  a  In 
anger;  on  penalty.  Obs.  b  In  fact  or  reality.  Obs. — 
upon  tho  p.  of.  See  on  the  point  op,  above, 
point  (point),  v.  t.  ;  point'ed  ;  pointing.  [ME.  pointen, 
OF.  pointier,  F.  pointer.  See  point,  ?i.]  1.  To  pierce  or 
prick  with  something  sharp-pointed  ;  to  puncture.  Obs. 
2.  To  mark  with  pricks  or  dots  ;  to  note  ;  describe,  (vbs. 


Po'et-ry-less.  a.  See -less. 
oetsch  process  (pfleh).  [After 
A.  anrl  it.  T.  Poetsch,  who  intro¬ 
duced  it.]  =  FREEZING  PROC¬ 
ESS  a.  [narcissus^ 

po'et’B-daf'fo-dil,  n.  Poet’sl 
po'et  ship.  u.  See -ship. 
po'et’a  nar-cis'sus,  n.  See  Nar¬ 
cissus,  1.  [so  called.] 

Poets’  Poet.  Spenser  ;  —  often | 
poeuere,  poeure  j*  poor. 
poff  Ohs.  nr  dial.  Eng.  of  puff. 
pof'fle  (  pfif'M),  n.  A  small  hold¬ 
ing  of  land.  Scot. 
pogge  (pfig),  n.  A  9ea  poacher. 
Pog  gen  dorff  cell  (pBg'tfn- 
ddrf).  [After  .).  C.  t*nqgen- 
dorjf,  Ger.  physicist.]  Elec.  A 
form  of  bichromate  cell. 

Pog'gy  (p5g'i).  Vur.  ol  poroy. 
pog'gy.  "•  A  small  whale,  proh. 
a  young  bowhend. 
pog  ha'den  (p5g-ha'den).  Var. 

Oi  PAUHAUOEN. 


poghe.  +  pouch. 
po'gie.  Var.  of  pooy. 
pogodo-  PAOODA. 
po  go  ni'a-ais  (pC'go-nI'd-BTfl), 
n.  [NL.  ;  Gr.  nujyojv  beard.] 
Med.  Excessive  growth  of  beard, 
po-go'ni  ate  (po-g5'nT-3t),  a. 
[Cf.  Gr.  TrioyojriaTTjf  bearded.] 
Bearded.  Rare. 
po'go-nol'o-gy  (pfr'go-nOl  o-ji). 
n.  (Gr.  nioyiou  heard  4-  -logy.] 
A  treatise  on  hoards.  —  po  go- 
nol'o-giBt  (-jlst),  n. 
po  go-not'o-my  (-n5t,0-mY),  n. 
[Gr.  nojytov,  rreoyovoc,  beard  + 
-tomy. J  Cutting  <>f  the  heard  ; 
shaving.  Humorous. 
pa  go-not'ro-phy  (-rft-fT),  »>. 
(Gr.  rrujytop  heard  4-  Tpo4>V 
nourishment.]  Beard  growing. 


Po' 


gram. - 

(p<5rgrdm).  In  Dickens  s“  Mar 


the  Honorable  Elijah 


tin  Chuzzlewit,”  a  petty  but 

gompous  member  of  the  United 
tates  Congress,  regarded  by  his 
admirers  as  “  one  of  the  master 
minds  of  the  country.” 

II  po-grom'  (pfl-grOm'),  n. 
[  Russ  ,  devastation.]  An  organ¬ 
ized  mnst-aere.specii.of  theJews, 
as  orig.  in  Russia.  (kiss.  Ir., 
pogue  (p<5g),  n.  [Ir.  /iop-l  A I 
poh  ( pd),  inter).  An  exclama¬ 
tion  of  contempt :  bah  ! 
po'ha  (pd'ha),  ?i.  [Hawaiian.] 
A  solanaceous  plant  ( Physalis 
peruviana);  also,  its  berry,  used 
in  the  Hawaiian  Islands  for  jel- 
lv,  etc.  [pauhaugen.] 

po-ha'gen  ( pfl-ha'g^n ).  Var.  of  | 
pohen,  pohenne.  u.  Peahen.  Ohs. 
po-hick'o  ry,  n.  (Amer.  Ind. 
See  hickory.]  Hickory, 
po'i  (p5'S  :  poi),  uilr.  [It.] 
Must r.  Then. 

Po  ia'na  (prt-yu'nrti.  n.  [NL., 


fr.  Fernando  Po,  where  found.] 

SeeLiNSANG.  [P<i:cile.| 

Poi'ci-le  (poi'sY-le).  Var.  of | 
poi  ci  lit'ic.  Var.  of  poikilitic. 
poictrell.  ^  poitrkl. 
poid,  a.  (5r  ».).  [Cf.  OF.  pu: 
dirty,  bad.  Oxf.  E.  D.]  X'ileor 
coarse  (person ).  Ohs.  Scot. 
poiet.  4*  poet. 

poi-et'ic  (poi-ft'Yk),  a.  [Gr. 
TronfTuco?.]  Creative.  Rare. 
poi-gna'do,  n.  A  poniard.  Ohs. 
poign'ance  (poin'rtns  ;  -yd ns), 
n.  Poignancy.  Rare. 
poign'ant-ly.ur/r.of  poh;  n  a nt. 
poign'ard  (pbn'yard).  Vur.  of 
PONIARD. 

poigne.  ti.  [F.  pomy,  or  perh. 
/  oi(/nr,  pogue  ]  The  fist.  Ohs 
poignet.  n.  [F..  wrist.]  Brace¬ 
let  or  wrist  ornament.  Ohs. 
poigniard.  4*  poniard. 
poik.  Scot.  var.  of  poke,  a  hag. 


Poi'ki-le  (poi'kY-le),  /».  The 

Porch.  See  under  porch,  & 
PntCILE. 

foi  ki-lo-cy-thse'mi  a.  or  -cy- 
he'mi  a  (poUkY-lo-sT-the'mY- 
d),n.  [NL.  See  poikilocyte;  -je- 

M  I  A.]  =  l'OIKI  LOC  YTOSIS. 

poll.  +  POLL. 

poin.  v  t.  [OF.  &  F.  poindre. 
To  stitch  with  a  bodkin  ;  pierce. 
Obs.  [Aj’chaic.l 

poi  na'do.  Var.  of  poignado.| 
Foi'nse  (poi'ne),  n.  pi.  [Gr. 
Iloipflu.]  Gr.  Relig.  Goddesses 
or  spirits  of  vengeance, 
poi'nant.  +  poignant. 
poi'nard.  var.  of  poniard. 
poind,  r.  i.  To  pillaue.  Ohs.  Sc  R- 
poind  (piind  ;  pYnd  ;  poind),  n. 
1  )i str  ■  i n t  Scot.  [-a  RLE  Scot.  | 
poind 'a  ble  (-d-b*l),  a.  See| 
poind'er(-?r).7?.  One  whopoinds 
property  ;  a  pound  keeper.  Scot. 


poin'er  (pYn'er).  Obs.  or  Scot. 

var.  of  pi.ner,  laborer. 

Poina  ( poinz),  n.  A  companion 
of  Fuletaff  and  Prince  l-Ial  in 
the  two  parts  of  Shakespeare’s 
“  King  Henry  IV.” 

Poin-set'ta  <  poin-sft'd),  n.  Cor¬ 
rupt  ot  Poi n sett i a . 

Poin'sot’8'  el-lip'soid  (pwflN'- 
s6z').  [After  L.  Poinsot  (  1777- 
lMoD),  French  mathematician.] 

=  MOMENTAL  ELLIPSOID. 

point.  +  PAINT. 

point,  a.  Phon.  See  dental, 2. 

point,  a.  [From  jioint-device. 

Ox/.  E.  Z>.)  Readv  ;  perfect. 

Obs. 

point,  v.  t.  [Shortened  fr.  ap¬ 
point.]  Ohs.  1.  To  fix  ;  settle 
on  ;  decree  :  name  ;  appoint. 

2  To  furnish  :  equip, 
point,  n.  [From  point,  v.,  for 
appoint.]  Appointment.  Obs. 

U  point  (pw&N),  n.  [F.]  1.  Point. 


food,  foot ;  out,  oil  ;  chair  ;  go  ;  sing,  ii)11  i  U»en,  thin;  nature,  verclure  (250) ;  K  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  ach(144) ;  bON  ;  yet ;  zh  =  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Guide. 

Full  explanations  of  Abbreviations,  Signs,  etc.,  Immediately  precede  the  Vocabulary. 


POINT 


1664 


POISONED 


3.  To  supply  with  or  as  with  punctuation  marks ;  to  put 
the  proper  indicatious  of  division  or  character  in  (some¬ 
thing  said,  read,  chanted,  or  the  like) ;  to  punctuate  ;  as, 
to  point  a  composition.  Specif.  :  a  To  mark,  as  a  psalm 
or  canticle,  with  points  as  an  aid  in  chanting  ;  hence,  to 
arrange  the  words  of  (a  psalm,  canticle,  etc.)  to  the  notes 
of  the  chant,  b  To  mark  (as  Hebrew)  with  vowel  or  other 
points ;  to  insert  the  vowel  points  in.  c  To  mark  or 
divide  into  periods  or  groups,  or  to  separate,  by  points 
or  dots,  as  figures,  or  esp.  the  decimal  fraction  from  the 
integral  part ;  —  with  off. 

4.  To  furnish  with  a  point  or  points  ;  to  cause  to  have  an 
acute  end  ;  as,  to  point  a  dart ;  also,  to  give  point,  force, 
or  piquancy  to,  as  to  a  remark  ;  to  make  piquant  or  poign¬ 
ant,  as,  formerly,  food.  “To point  a  moral.”  Johnson. 

6.  To  fasten  or  adorn  with  points,  or  tagged  laces.  Obs. 

6.  In  the  fur  trade,  to  insert  (white  hairs)  into  certain  furs, 
as  beaver,  fox,  or  lynx. 

7.  To  work  on  with  a  sharpened  tool ;  specif.:  a  To r'ut  or 
work  on,  as  a  surface  in  stonecutting,  with  a  “  point.” 
b  Masoni'y.  To  finish  (a  wall)  by  filling  the  joints  with 
cement,  mortar,  or  other  material  after  the  wall  is  built; 
also,  more  usually,  to  scratch  out  the  old  mortar  from  the 
joints  of  (a  wall)  and  fill  in  with  new  material,  c  /fort. 
To  prick,  dig,  or  turn  (in  or  over)  with  the  point  of  the 
spade  ;  as,  to  point  in  manure. 

8.  To  indicate  the  position  or  direction  of,  as  w  ith  the  fin¬ 
ger;  to  direct  attention  or  notice  to ;  to  give  prominence  to ; 
to  indicate  ;  — esp.  with  out ;  as,  the  error  was  pointed  out. 

It  was  easy  for  Zebek-Dorchi  to  /joint  the  jealousy  of  the  Rus¬ 
sian  court  to  others.  De  Quincey . 

9.  To  indicate  the  presence  and  place  of  (game)  by  a  fixed 
look  and  position  ;  —  said  of  setters  or  pointers. 

10.  To  direct  (at,  to,  or  upon) ;  to  aim  ;  to  turn,  as  the 
eyes  upon  something  ;  as,  to  point  a  gun  ;  to  point  the  fin¬ 
ger  of  scorn  at  a  person  ;  to  point  a  tree  in  felling  it. 

11.  Backgammon,  etc.  To  place  (a  man)  on  a  point.  Rare. 
to  point  a  cable  or  rope,  Naut .,  to  taper  and  neatly  finish  off 
the  end  by  interweaving  the  nettles.  —  to  p.  a  sail,  Naut ., 
to  insert  reef  points  through  the  eyelet  holes.  —  to  p  a  toe, 
to  rest  a  forefoot  on  the  toe  or  hold  a  forefoot  forward  to 
remove  the  weight  of  the  body  from  it ;  —  said  of  a  horse, 
as  one  affected  with  navicular  disease.  Cant.  —  to  p.  the 
yards  (of  a  vessel),  Naut.,  to  brace  the  yards  up  sharp  so  as 
to  offer  less  resistance  to  the  wind. 

point  (point),  v.  i.  1.  To  direct  the  point  of  something,  as 
of  a  finger,  to  designate  an  object,  or  attract  attention  to 
it  ;  to  direct  attention  thus,  as  in  scorn  or  contempt ;  also, 
to  direct  the  mind  ;  hint  (at) ;  allude  (to) ;  —  with  at  or  to. 

Point  at  the  tuttered  coat  and  rugged  shoe.  Dryden 

2.  To  indicate  the  presence  and  place  of  game  by  a  fixed 
look  and  position,  as  certain  hunting  dogs  do. 

3.  To  be  situated  with  the  point  (to  or  towards) ;  to  be  di¬ 
rected  ;  to  face  or  look;  also,  to  aim  ;  tend  ;  as,  the  church 
points  to  the  east ;  his  action  pointed  towards  that  result. 

4.  To  project  or  run  in  a  point.  Obs.  or  R. 

5  Med.  To  come  to  a  head  ;  —  said  of  an  abscess. 

6.  Naut.  Of  a  sailing  vessel,  to  sail  more  or  less  close  to 
the  wind  ;  as,  she  points  higher  with  jib  set. 
point  alphabet  An  alphabet  for  the  blind  with  a  system 
of  raised  points  corresponding  to  letters.  See  point,  //..  5. 
point  appllqu6  Lace  having  a  needle-made  design  applied 
to  a  net  ground,  this  ground  often  being  machine  made, 
point  bar.  a  The  iron  bar  in  a  lace  machine  to  which  the 
points  are  secured,  b  One  of  the  needles  governing  the 
warp  threads  in  a  Jacquard  apparatus, 
point' -blank',  adv.  [Prob.  fr.  OF.  de  pointe  en  blanc  di¬ 
rectly,  straight,  or  without  obstacles  in  the  way.  The  word 
blanc  prob.  at  first  referred  to  the  white  of  the  target.  See 
point,  n.  ;  blank,  a.]  In  a  point-blank  manner. 

To  sin  point-blank  against  God’s  word.  Fxdler 

point  -blank',  a.  1.  Aimed  directly  toward  the  mark ; 
specif.,  in  gunnery,  not  having,  or  not  allowing  for,  ap¬ 
preciable  curve  in  the  trajectory;  as,  a  point-blank  shot. 

2  Hence,  direct ;  unqualified  ;  as,  a  point-blank  assertion, 
point-blank  distance  or  range.  Gunnery ,  the  distance  through 
which  the  trajectory  may  be  assumed  to  be  practically  a 
straight  line.  See  point-blank,  n. 

point  -blank',  n.  [See  point-blank,  adv."]  Gun.  a  A 
point  in  the  trajectory  near  which  it  begins  to  fall  rap¬ 
idly.  As  a  limit  of  the  distance  through  which  the  trajec¬ 
tory  is  nearly  a  straight  line,  it  was  formerly  used  as  a  crude 
indication  of  the  power,  now  measured  by  muzzle  velocity. 
For  firearms  in  general  it  is  considered  to  be  the  second 
point  in  which  the  low  est  or  natural  line  of  sight,  when  hor¬ 
izontal,  cuts  the  trajectory.  In  the  British  service,  for  ar¬ 
tillery,  it  is  the  point  where  the  projectile  first  strikes  the 
horizontal  plane  on  w  hich  the  gun  carriage  stands,  the  axis 
of  the  piece  being  horizontal,  b  The  point-blank  range  or 
distance;  fig.,  range;  reach,  c  A  point-blank  shot.  Obs. or  R. 
II  point'  d’ap  pui'  (pw5n'  dA/pwe').  JF.]  Point  of  support ; 
basis ;  fulcrum  ;  specif..  Mil.,  a  basis  of  operations, 
point'-de-vice'  (point/de-vip'),  a.  Also  point' -de  vise', 
point'— devyse',  etc.  [ME.  at  point  dev  is ;  at  at  -f-  point 
point,  condition  -}-  devis  exact,  careful,  OF.  devis  fixed,  set, 
L.  divisus ,  p.  p.  Cf.  divide,  device.]  Perfectly  correct; 
very  nice,  exact,  precise,  or  particular.  Obs.  or  Archaic. 
You  are  rather  /loint-t/evxse  in  your  accouterments.  Shak 
Thus  he  grew  up,  in  logic  point-device.  Longfellow 
point  -de  vice',  adv.  Perfectly ;  exactly ;  completely. 

Obs.  or  Archaic.  Shak. 

point' -de  vice',  n.  Point  of  perfection  ;  extreme  of  nicety 
or  correctness  ;  — used  in  the  phrase  at  point-device.  Obs. 
Point  duty  The  duty  of  a  police  constable  stationed  at  a 
street  corner  or  crossing  to  regulate  traffic.  Eng. 
point'ed  (poin'tgd  ;  -tfd;  151),  pret.  &  p.  p.  of  point. 
Hence :  p.  a.  a  Haying,  or  furnished  with,  a  point  or 
points,  b  Sharp,  direct,  or  pithy,  esp.  of  expression ; 
keen  ;  terse  ;  epigrammatic. 

. _ His  moral  pleases,  not  his  pointed  wit.  Pope. 


2.  a  In  embroidery  and  lace 

making,  a  stitch,  'b  =  point 
(lace) ;  as.  point  de  Milan,  etc. 
point'a  ble  (poin'ta-b'l),  a. 
See -able.  Rare.  [Obs.  or  R.  I 
poin'tal  Var.  of  pointel. I 
I,  point  4  l’al  guille' ( i>w&NMa 
la'gwe'y’).  [F7]  Needle-point 
lace,  esp.  Brussels  and  Alencon. 

U  point  i  ri  aeau'  (ra'zd').  [F.] 
Lace  having  a  net  ground 
point  constable-  =  point  po¬ 
liceman.  Eng.  [natk,  n.%  2. | 

Joint  coordin  a  tea  See  cot)  r  r>  i  - 1 
point'  d’A'len'gon'  (pwl.v 
a'lax'sfix').  [F.J=  Alencon 
lacf.. 

(I  point'  d’An  gle  terre'  (dax'- 


glS-tar').  fF.]  See  English 
point  lace,  under  English. 

II  point  d’Ar  gentan'  (dnr'- 
zhaN'tax')  [F.J  =  Aroentan 
point. 

II  point'  d’Au  ril  lac'  (dd're'- 
yak').  [F.l  =  Ai rillac  lace. 

point  de  France  See  points 
he  France. 

II  point  de  gaze'  (pwttN'  d  5 
giiz')  [F.J  Gauze  point,  a  fine 
needle -made  modern  Brussels 
lace  with  delicate  net  ground 
II  point'  de  Genes'  (pw&N'  dS 
zhan').  TF.l  =  Genoa  lace. 
.jpomt'  de  Mi  lan'  'me'liiN') 
It.]  =  Milan  point. 


C  Directed  esp.  and  plainly  to  or  at  a  particular  person  or 
thing ;  as,  a  pointed  hint,  d  Furnished  or  fastened  with 
points,  or  tagged  laces.  Archaic,  e  Very  precise.  Now  Rare. 
Syn.  —  Cf.  concise. 

ointed  arch.  Arch.,  an  arch  with  a  pointed  crowm.  An  or- 
inary  two-centered  pointed  arch  is  lancet  (acute),  equilat¬ 
eral,  or  blunt,  according  as  chords  of  its  curves  are  greater 
than,  equal  to,  or  less  than,  its  span.  See  arch,  I/lust.  (6),  (6), 
(7),  (12).  Pointed  arches  became  characteristic  of  Gothic  ar¬ 
chitecture.  —  p.  box.  -funnel box.  —  p.  file.  See 4th  file,  1. 

—  p.  style.  Arch.,  the  style  characterized  by  the  pointed  arch; 

—  commonly  called  Gothic  style.  —  p.  wart.  See  fig  wart. 

—  point'ed  ly,  adv.  —  point'ed  ness,  n. 

poin'tel  (poin'tal),  poin'tal  (-tal),  n.  [ME.  pointel  stylus, 
OF.  pointel  tip  of  a  lance.]  Obs.  1.  A  small  pointed  in¬ 
strument;  specif. :  a  A  kind  of  pencil,  stylus,  or  graving 
tool  used  esp.  with  the  tablets  of  the  Middle  Ages.  Chaucer. 
b  A  plectrum,  c  A  stiletto. 

2.  Hot.  &  Zool.  A  small  style-like  organ  or  part,  as  the 
pistil  of  a  flow’er,  or  the  balancer  of  a  tiy.  Obs.  or  R. 

3.  Glass  Making.  =  punty. 

point'er  (-ter),  n.  1.  A  maker  of  points,  or  tagged  laces.  Obs. 

2.  One  that  points,  or  sharpens  to  or  puts  on  points. 

3.  One  that  points  or  points  out;  specif.  :  a  One  that 
points  or  indicates,  as  a  rod  used  to  direct  attention  to 
something,  the  hand  of  a  timepiece,  an  index  on  a  bal¬ 
ance,  etc.  b  Short  for  station  pointer,  c  Whale  Fish¬ 
ing  A  device,  consisting  of  a  black  object  on  the  end 
of  a  pole,  placed  at  the  masthead  to  indicate  the  position 
of  the  whale,  d  An  item  of  private  information  ;  a  hint; 
tip  ;  point.  Col/uq.  e  One  who  points,  or  aims,  a  gun  ; 
specif.,  in  the  United  States  navy,  one  who  brings  the 
gun  to  the  prescribed  elevation,  as  distinguished  from  the 
trainer ,  who  regulates  its  direction,  or  train,  in  azimuth. 

4.  One  of  a  breed  of  smooth-coated  hunting  dogs  trained 
to  stop  at  scent  of 
game  birds  and  point 
toward  it  with  the 
nose.  They  are  bred 
in  various  colors,  as 
liver  and  white,  pure 
black, and  pure  liver. 

5.  pi.  [ cap.~\  Astron. 

The  two  stars(Merak 
and  Dubhe)  in  the  Great  Bear,  the  line  joining  which 
points  nearly  in  the  direction  of  the  north  star.  See  Ubsa 
Major,  Illust. 

6.  Print.  A  press  feeder  who  uses  points. 

7.  Sculpt.  A  man  who  drills  small  holes,  as  gauges  in  a 
block  of  marble  to  be  carved ;  also,  the  drilling  instrument. 

8.  A  pointed  object;  as :  a  A  stonecutter’s  point,  b  A 
bricklayer’s  tool  for  clearing  out  old  mortar  in  pointing  a 
wall,  c  Railroads.  A  switch  lever,  d  A  clipper  sled.  U.S. 

9.  Shipbuilding.  =  snakepiece. 

-point'ic  (-poin'tTk),  a.  [ point  -f-  -fe.]  Math.  Of  or  pert, 
to  a  specified  number  of  points  ;  —  used  as  a  combining 
form  with  two,  three ,  n,  etc.  ;  as,  two-pointic ,  n-pointic. 
poin'til-lism  (pwSn'tT-lTz’m),  n.  [F. pointillisme.']  Paint. 
The  production  or  representation  of  light  effects  by  nu¬ 
merous  crowded  dots  of  unmixed  pigments  of  various  col¬ 
ors,  which  are  blended  by  the  eye  ;  —  a  method  invented 
by  the  French  impressionists.  —  poin'til  list  (-list),  n. 
point'ing  (poin'tlng),  vb.  n.  of  point.  Hence  :  n.  1.  Act  of 
oue  that  points,  or  the  result  of  such  action  ;  specif.  :  a 
Act  or  art  of  pointing,  or  punctuating ;  punctuation,  b 
Naut.  Of  a  rope,  tapering  and  finishing  off  of  the  end ; 
also,  the  tapered  end.  c  Act  of  filling  and  finishing  the 
joints  in  masonry  with  mortar,  cement,  etc.  ;  also, 
the  material  so  used,  d  The  rubbing  off  of  the  point 
of  the  wheat  grain  in  the  first  process  of  high  milling,  e 
Act  of  indicating  or  designating,  as  a  position  or  direction, 
by  something  pointed,  as  a  finger  or  a  rod  ;  also,  an  inti¬ 
mation  or  hint,  esp.  a  verbal  one.  f  Sculpt.  Act  or  process 
of  measuring,  at  the  various  distances  from  the  surface  of 


g  Of  an  abscess,  a  coming  to  a  head  ;  also,  the  head,  h  Ar¬ 
rangement  of  the  points,  or  switches,  on  a  railroad.  Eng. 
i  Giving  or  noting  of  points,  or  distinctive  features. 

2.  pi.  Engin.  —  pointing  sills. 

point'ing.  p.  pr.  of  point.  —  point'ing-ly,  adv.  Rare. 
pointing  doora.  Civil  Engin.,  sluice  doors  meeting  at  an 
angle.  —  p  sills,  Civil  Engin.,  the  sills  of  pointing  doors, 
point'ing-stock'  (-st5k'),  n.  An  object  ol  ridicule  or  scorn  ; 
a  laughingstock.  Obs.  Shak. 

point  lace.  Lace  wrought  wholly  with  the  needle,  as  die¬ 
ting.  from  pillow-made  lace.  Called  also  needb-point  lace. 
See  point,  n.,  16  a  -  point'-laced  (-lastp,  a. 


pointless  (pointlgs),  a.  Without  a  point ;  specif,  a  Hav¬ 
ing  no  sharp  end  ;  blunt,  b  Wanting  point,  keenness,  or 
effectiveness,  as  a  remark,  c  Not  distinctive  in  features. 
Syn.  —  Dull,  stupid,  insipid,  witless,  inane,  vapid,  silly. 

—  pointless  ly,  adv.  —  pointless  ness,  n. 
point  net-  A  machine-made  lace  imitating  a  kind  of  Brus¬ 
sels  lace.  * 

point  paper.  Paper  pricked  to  form  a  stencil, 
point  plat  appliqud.  A  modern  lace  combining  pillow- 
made  designs  with  a  machine-made  net  ground, 
point  Plate.  Printing.  The  adjustable  plate  on  w  hich  the 
points  are  borne. 

points'man  (pointz'mdn),  n.  ;  pi.  -men  (-m?n).  Eng.  a  A 
switchman,  b  A  policeman  on  point  duty, 
point  switch.  Railroads.  A  sw  itch  made  up  of  a  rail  from 
each  track,  both  rails  being  tapered  far  back  and  connected 
to  throw  alongside  the  through  rail  of  either  track, 
point  system-  Type  Founding.  A  system  according  to 
which  the  various  sizes  of  type  bodies,  leads,  etc.,  bear  a 
fixed  and  simple  relation  to  one  another.  The  point  system 
now  in  general  use  in  America  was  adopted  in  1886  by  the 
United  States  Type  Founders’  Association,  though  many 
founders  were  already  using  it.  It  is  a  modification  of  a 
French  system,  and  is  based  upon  the  pica  body  then  most 
used.  This  body  is  divided  into  twelfths,  called  “^points,” 
and  every  type  body  consists  of  a  given  number  of  these 
points.  The  value  of  the  point  is  .0138  inch,  or  nearly  -a  inch. 
For  specimens  of  sizes,  see  type. 
poise  (poiz),  n.  [ME.  pois,  OF.  pois,  fr.  earlier  peis,  F. 
poids,  fr.  L.  pension  a  portion  weighed  out,  pendere  to 
weigh,  w  eigh  out.  The  6ound  of  z  is  due  to  influence  of  the 
verb.  Cf.  avoirdupois,  pendant,  poise,  v.]  1.  Weight; 

heaviness  ;  a  standard  of  weight ,  gravity  ;  importance.  Obs. 

2.  A  weight,  as  for  scales  ;  specif.,  a  clock  weight.  Obs. 

3.  Something  weighty  in  action,  effect,  etc.  ;  bias ;  inclina¬ 
tion.  Obs.  or  R.  “  Certain  reasons  or  poises."  E.  Hall. 

4.  Heavy  impact ;  a  heavy  blow  ;  assault ;  attack.  Obs. 
6.  State  of  being  balanced  by  equal  weight  or  power; 
equipoise  ;  balance  ;  equilibrium  ;  stability. 

Men  of  an  unbounded  imagination  often  want  the  poise  of 
judgment.  Dryden 

6.  The  bearing  or  carriage  of  the  body  or  head  ;  carriage. 
7-  Suspension  of  motion  due  to  an  exact  balance ;  rest ; 
pause  ;  hence,  suspense ;  indecision. 

Syn.  —  See  balance. 

poise  (poiz),  v.  t.  ;  poised  (poizd) ;  pois'ing  (poiz'Tng). 
[ME.  poisen,  OF.  &  F.  peser ,  to  weigh,  balance,  OF.  il 
peise ,  il  poise,  he  weighs,  F.  il  phe,  fr.  L.  pensare,  v. 
intens.  fr.  pendere  to  weigh.  See  poise,  n. ;  cf.  pensive.] 

1.  To  w  eigh.  Obs.  or  R.  South. 

2.  To  weight ;  to  w'eigh  (down) ;  oppress  ;  bias.  Obs.  Shak. 

3.  To  make  steady  ;  to  ballast.  Obs. 

4.  To  place,  hold,  or  keep  in  equilibrium  or  equipoise; 
to  make  of  equal  weight  ;  to  make  stable  ;  to  balance. 

Nor  yet  was  earth  suspended  in  the  »ky  ; 

Nor  jioised,  did  on  her  own  foundation  lie  Dryden. 

5.  To  counterpoise;  counterbalance  ;  equal.  Obs.  Shak. 
poise,  v.  i.  To  hang  or  be  held  in  equilibrium  ;  to  be 

balanced  or  suspended  ;  hover. 

pois'er  (poiz'er),  n.  One  that  poises  ;  Zool.,  a  balancer, 
poi'son  (poi'z’n),  n.  [F.  poison,  in  OF.  also,  a  potion,  fr. 
L.  potio  a  drink,  draft,  potion,  a  poisonous  draft,  fr.  poiare 
to  drink.  See  potable;  cf.  potion.]  1.  A  potion  ;  esp., 
a  potion  containing  a  noxious  or  deadly  ingredient ;  also, 
such  an  ingredient.  Obs.,  exc.  as  in  sense  2. 

2.  Any  agent  wiiich,  introduced  into  the  animal  organism, 
may  produce  a  morbid,  noxious,  or  deadly  effect ;  as,  mor¬ 
phine  is  a  deadly  poison  ;  the  poison,  or  venom,  of  a  snake. 

3.  That  which  taints  or  destroys  moral  purity,  character, 
or  the  public  welfare  ;  as,  the  poison  of  evil  example. 

4  The  poison  bush.  Colloq.,  Australia. 

Syn.  —  Venom,  virus ;  bane,  pest ;  malignity, 
poi'son,  v.  t. ;  poi'soned  (-z’nd) ;  poi'son-ing.  [Cf.  F. 
empoissoner,  OF.  poisonner  to  give  to  drink,  L.  potionare. 
See  poison,  n.]  1.  To  put  poison  on  or  into  ;  to  infect  or  im¬ 
pregnate  with  poison  ;  as,  to  poison  an  arrow',  food.  Shak. 

2.  To  administer  poison  to;  to  injure  or  kill  by  poison; 
to  cause  a  morbid  state  of  by  infection  with  poisonous 
matter  ;  as,  to  poison  a  person,  a  wound,  or  the  hand. 

If  you  poison  us,  do  we  not  die  ?  Shak. 

3.  To  corrupt;  vitiate;  pervert;  be  or  prove  fatal  to; 
as,  vice  poisons  happiness ;  slander  poisoned  his  mind. 

4-  To  make  unfit  for  use  by  introducing  something  injuri¬ 
ous,  as,  formerly,  to  poison  (i.  e.,  spike)  a  cannon.  Rare. 
poi'son.  v.  i.  To  injure  or  kill  by  or  as  by  poison, 
poison  ash.  a  The  poison  sumac.  U.  S.  b  In  the  West 
Indies,  the  torchwood  Ampins  balsamifera. 
poison  bay.  The  star  anise  (Illicium  Jioridanum )  of  the 
southern  Atlantic  States.  Its  leaves  are  supposed  to  be 
poisonous. 

poi'son  ber  ry  (poi'z’n-bSrtT),  n.  a  Any  solanaceous  shrub 
of  the  genus  Ceslrum.  b  The  boraginaceous  shrub  Bour- 
reria  succulenta.  West  Indies,  c  The  poison-berry  tree, 
poison-berry  tree  Ail  Australian  pittosporaceous  shrub 
(Pitlosporum  phillyrxoides),  the  bitter  berries  of  w'liich 
are  reputed  poisonous.  The  herbage  is  used  for  fodder, 
poison  bulb  Either  of  two  poisonous  tropical  amarylli- 
daceous  plants  ( Crinum  asiaticum  and  Boophane  toxicaria). 
poison  bush  In  Australia  :  a  Any  fabaceous  shrub  of  the 
genus  Gastrolobium,  the  herbage  of  which  is  poisonous  to 
stock:  also,  any  species  of  several  related  genera,  as 
Oxylobium,  Gompholobium ,  etc.  b  The  plant  Myoporum 
deserti,  often  distinguished  as  Ellangowan  poison  bush  or 
dogwood  poison  bush,  c  The  poison  pea.  d  The  almieeooi 
plant  Trema  cannabina ,  w  hich,  though  not  poisonous,  is 
injurious  to  stock  because  of  its  large  amount  of  fiber, 
poison  CUP.  a  A  cup  containing  poison,  b  A  cup  supposed 
to  break  on  having  poison  put  into  it.  c  =  death  cup,  1. 
poi'soned  (poi'z’nd),  a.  1.  Affected,  killed,  injured,  im¬ 
pregnated,  etc.,  by  or  with  poison. 

2  Having  the  pow  er  of  or  as  of  poisoning  ;  venomous.  Obs. 


point  de  rac  croc'  (r&'krO') 

[F.]  Beccroc  stitch, 
point'  d’Es  pagne'  (dSs'p&n'- 

y ’)  [F.]  =  SPANISH  LACE. 

I  point'  d  es  prit'  (pw&.v  d5s'- 

f>re')  IF.]  A  fine  dotted  piece 
ace  :  also,  a  lace  stitch, 
point  draftsman  or  draughts¬ 
man  An  engraver.  [n.,  1.1 
point  fuse  or  fuze.  See  fuse,  | 
point  gaze.  Point  de  gaze. 

II  poin  til'H  (pw&N'te'yS'),  a. 
[F.]  Murked  with  small  points, 
spots,  or  dots;  made  by  drawing, 
cutting,  or  punching  noints. 
point'let.  n  A  small  point 
poLnt'ling.  point'llnes.  adv. 
[  point  +  2a  -ling.']  With  the 


point  foremost.  Obs. 

point'ment  (point'm^nt),  n. 
Appointment.  Obs. or  Dial.  Eng 
point  policeman  A  police  con¬ 
stable  on  point  dutv.  Eng. 
poin'trel  (poin'trfl),  n  [Cf. 

POINTEL.]  =  pOINTKL.  1  a. 
polnt'-ring  sight.  Firearms.  A 
ring  with  equidistant  projec¬ 
tions  toward  the  center  from  the 
rim  ;  —  used  for  a  front  sight, 
point  rot.  I/ort.  A  fungus  dis¬ 
ease  of  green  tomatoes  causing 
decay  of  the  fruit,  beginning  at 
the  apex. 

II  points'  de  France'  (pwftx'  dS 
fraxs').  [F.]  French  points,  or 
r  rench  laces  of  the  time  of  Louis 


XIV.,esp.AlenconandArgentan. 
point'-tag'.  n.  An  aglet  of  a 
piece  of  lace.  Obs. 
point  tool.  Turning.  A  tool 
with  a  fiat,  v-fihaped  end. 
point'-to-point',  a.  1.  Made, 
run,  etc.,  from  one  point  or 
place  straight  to  another.  Hence, 
direct;  categorical.  —  A 

straight  run,  as  a  cross-country 
race  :  a  steeplechase, 
poin'ture,  n.  [F.]  Pricking.  Obs 
point'-vice'.  a.  4*  adv.  Point- 
device.  Ohs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 
point'ways'  (p  o  1  n  t'w  a  z/), 
point'wise  (-wlz'),  a*/v.  In 
the  manner  of  a  point  or  points, 
point'y  (poin'tT),  a.  a  4'  ery 


pointed  b  Having  many  points; 
—  said  of  a  fleece, 
poire.  poor. 
pois  +  poise  ;  pose,  a  hoard. 
pois'a-Dle,  a.  [AF.  See  poise. 
r.]  Thut  can  be  weighed  Obs. 
pois'age.  n.  (Cf.  F.  pesage.]  A 
fee  for  weighing  wares.  Obs. 
poiB'ant.  a.  [Cf.  F.  pesant.  See 
poise.]  Peisant.  Obs. 
poise.  polBle.  +  poesy. 

?oi'Bon-a-ble  (poi'z’n-d-b’l),  a. 

.  Capable  of  poisoning.  Obs. 
2.  Capable  of  being  poisoned, 
poi'sond.  Poisoned.  Ref.  Sp- 
poison  daiBy.  =  mayweed  a. 
poison  dogwood  or  elder.  Poison 
sumac. 


ale,  senate,  care,  ftm,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofa  ;  eve,  Svent,  gnd,  recent,  maker ;  Ice,  111 ;  old,  6bey,  orb,  8dd,  s8ft,  connect ; 

l)  Foreign  Word.  Obsolete  Variant  of.  -f  combined  with.  =  equals. 


use,  unite,  Grn,  tip,  circus,  menu  * 


POISONER 


1665 


POLAIilSCOPE 


Poison  Ivy. 


poison  hemlock.  The  plant  Conium  maculatum ,  or  spe¬ 
cies  of  Cicuta.  See  hemlock,  1. 

poison  Ivy.  a  Any  of  several  American  sumacs  with  tri- 
foliolate  leaves,  greenish  flowers,  and 
white  berries,  the  herbage  being  poi¬ 
sonous  to  the  touch.  The  poison  ivy 
of  the  eastern  United  States  is  Rhus 
rad icans  or  R.  toxicodendron  ;  that  of 
the  Pacific  coast  is  R.  diversiloba. 
b  The  mountain  laurel, 
poison  land-  A  u  s  tral  i a.  Land  so 
■ifeated  with  poisonous  indigenous 
plants  that  stock  cannot  be  pastured 
thereon. 

poi'son  OUS  (poi'z'n-iis),  a.  Having  the 
qualities  or  effects  of  poison ;  venom-  ^ 
ous ;  corrupting  ;  noxious  ;  malignant,  ij 
Syu.  —  Poisonous,  venomous,  viru¬ 
lent  are  here  compared  in  their  fig. 
senses.  That  is  poisonous  which  is  mor¬ 
ally  deleterious  or  corrupting,  or  which  is  rankling  or  cor- 
r9sive ;  venomous  implies  active  malevolence,  virulent, 
bitter  malignity;  as,*“\ou  might  condemn  us  as  poison¬ 
ous  of  your  honor  ”  (Shak.);  “  What  a  difference  between 
Pope  s  little  poisonous  barbs  and  Dryden’s  strong  invec¬ 
tive!’’  (Tennyson) ;  “It  was  a  poisonous  regret  to  Mr. 
Casaubon  that  he  had  once  addressed  a  dedication  to 
Carp  ’  (G.  Eliot) ;  “an  ugly,  little,  venomous  serpent  of  a 
noise  (Hawthorne) ;  “I  must  have  been  more  venomous 
than  the  old  serpent  to  have  hissed  or  stung  in  your  com¬ 
pany”  (Byron);  “His  praise  of  foes  is  venomously  nice” 
(Dry  den) ;  “proceedings  .  .  .  dictated  by  virulent  hatred  ” 
[G.  Eliot);  If  certain  critics  were  as  clear-sighted  as 
they  are  malignant,  how  great  would  be  the  benefit  .  .  . 
from  their  virulent  writings!”  (Shelley) ;  “  the  virulence 
of  party  spirit  ”  (Hazlitt).  See  malicious,  acrimony. 
poisonous  hogweed.  =  hog's-meat  b. 

—  poi'son-ous-ly,  adv.  —  poi'son  ous  ness,  n. 

poison  plant.  Any  of  several  Australian  fabaceous  plants 
poisonous,  or  reputed  poisonous,  to  stock,  as  Lotus  aus¬ 
tralis,  Suainsotia  grey  ana,  and  species  of  Gastrolobium. 
poison  sumac  or  sumach.  An  American  sumac  (Rhus 
vemix)  having  very  poisonous  herb¬ 
age.  It  is  a  smooth  shrub  growing 
in  swamps,  with  pinnate  leaves,  ana 
greenish  flowers  succeeded  by  green¬ 
ish  white  berries,  which  distinguish 
it  from  the  harmless  red-fruited 
species.  It  yields  a  lacquer  some¬ 
what  like  Japanese  lacquer, 
poison  weed-  Any  of  various  plants 
of  the  western  United  States  with  fo¬ 
liage  poisonous  to  stock,  esp.  species 
of  Delphinium ,  Lupinus ,  etc. 
poi'son  wood  (poi'z’n-wbod'),  n.  a 
An  anacardiaceous  tree  (Rhus  meto- 
pium)  of  South  Florida  and  the  West 

Indies,  having  poisonous  foliage,  b  Poison  Sumac  ( Rhus 
A  euphorbiaceous  tree  ( Gymnanthes  vemix). 

lucida)  of  the  same  region,  with  like  properties,  c  The 
poison  sumac,  d  The  manchineel. 

Poisson’s'  ra'ti-0  (pwa'sbNz').  [AfterS.  D.  Po i. won  (1781- 
1840)j  French  physicist.)  Afech.  The  ratio  of  transverse  to 
longitudinal  strain,  estimated  per  unit  length,  produced 
by  a  longitudinal  stress.  Its  value  lies  between  I  and  4  for 
most  hard  solids.  Cf.  Hooke’s  law. 
poke  (pok),  n.  [Prob.  of  Amer.  Indian  origin.  Cf.  pocan.] 
1^  Some  unidentified  plant  the  leaves  of  which  were 
smoked  by  the  North  American  Indians.  Obs. 

2.  a  A  coarse  American  perennial  herb  ( Phytolacca  decan- 
dra)  with  racemose  white  flowers  and  dark  purple  juicy 
berries.  The  root  is  poisonous.  Both  the  berries  and  the 
root  are  emetic  and  purgative.  The  young  shoots  are 
sometimes  eaten  like  asparagus,  b  =  Indian  poke. 
poke,  n.  [Prob.  of  Scand.  origin  ;  cf.  Icel.  poki,  OD.  poke  ; 
cf.  also  Gael,  poca ,  and  OF.  poque ,  var.  of  OF.  &  F. 
poche ,  and  AS.  pocca.  Cf.  pocket,  pouch,  poach  to  cook 
(egg8)-]  1-  A  bag  ;  a  small  sack.  Now  Chiefly  Dial. 

They  wallowed  as  pigs  in  tijioke.  Chaucer 

2.  Hence :  a  A  beggar’s  wallet.  Scot,  b  A  pocket.  Obs. 
or  Archaic,  c  A  long,  wide  sleeve.  Obs.  d  A  morbid  swell¬ 
ing  on  the  neck,  as  a  goiter,  or,  in  sheep,  one  which  is  a 
symptom  of  the  rot ;  hence,  the  rot. 
poke,  v.  t. ;  poked  (pokt) ;  pok'ino  (pok'Tng).  [Cf.  LG. 
poken  to  prick,  pierce,  thrust,  pok  a  dagger,  knife,  D. 
pook,  G.  pochen  to  beat,  also  Ir.  poc  a  blow,  Gael,  puc  to 
push.]  1.  To  thrust  or  prod  with  something  more  or  less 
pointed,  as  one’s  arm,  a  stick,  a  poker,  the  horns,  etc. ; 
more  widely,  to  push  or  thrust,  as  away,  down,  through, 
etc. ;  to  make,  produce,  or  stir  by  such  action  ;  as,  to  poke 
a  fire.  Hence,  fig.,  Obs.  or  R .,  to  stir  up  ;  to  excite. 

2.  To  shut  (up)  in  a  poky  place.  Colloq. 

3.  To  stiffen  (a  rulf)  with  a  poking  stick.  Obs. 

4.  To  thrust  forward,  esp.  obtrusively,  lit.  or  fig.  ;  as,  to 
poke  one’s  nose  into  an  affair  ;  to  poke  the  head,  Eng.,  to 
carry  the  head  thrust  awkwardly  forward. 

to  poke  fun,  to  excite  fun,  esp.  slyly  or  indirectly ;  to  joke  ; 
to  jest.  Colloq.  —  to  p.  fun  at,  to  make  a  butt  of ;  to  ridi¬ 
cule  or  banter,  esp.  slyly  or  indirectly.  Colloq. 
poke,  v.  i.  1.  To  thrust  or  push,  as  with  a  stick  or  sword. 
2.  To  go  prying  ;  to  feel  one’s  way,  as  in  the  dark  ;  to 
search  ;  grope  ;  also,  to  idle  ;  dawdle  ;  as,  to  poke  about. 

A  man  must  have  poked  into  Latin  and  Greek.  Prior. 


3.  Cricket.  To  defend  one’s  wicket  by  short  strokes  with¬ 
out  hitting  out,  aud  hardly  taking  the  bat  off  the  ground, 
poke  'pok),  n.  1.  Act  of  poking  ;  a  thrust;  jog;  nudge. 

2.  A  lazy  person  ;  a  dawdler  ;  also,  a  bore.  Slang ,  U.  S. 

3.  A  device  to  keep  an  animal  from  leaping,  or  breaking 
through,  fences.  It  consists  of  a  yoke  with  a  pole  inserted, 
pointed  forward.  U.  S. 

poke,  n.  [Prob.  fr.  poke,  v.]  1.  A  projecting  brim  or 

front  of  a  woman’s  bonnet. 

2.  Short  for  poke  bonnet,  poke  collar. 
poke  bonnet.  A  bonnet  with  a  projecting  brim  or  front. 

—  poke'-bon'net-ed,  a. 

poke  milkweed-  A  milkweed  (Asclepias  exaltata )  of  the 
eastern  United  States  with  leaves  like  those  of  poke, 
pok'er  (pok'er),  n.  [From  poke  to  push.]  1.  That  which 
pokes  or  is  used  in  poking;  specif.:  a  A  metal  bar  or  rod 
used  in  stirring  a  coal  fire,  b  Cotton  Manuf.  A  vertical 
rack  in  a  slubbing  and  roving  machine  for  giving  a  verti¬ 
cal  up-and-down  motion  to  the  bobbin  rails,  c  A  poking 
stick.  Obs.  d  The  implement  used  in  pyrography. 

2.  Fig. :  A  person  who  acts  or  bears  himself  stiffly. 

3.  The  rod  of  office  of  a  verger,  beadle,  etc.  Humorous, 
Eng.  Hence,  a  beadle.  Ox/.  <&  Camb.  Slang ,  Eng. 

4  One  who  pokes  ;  esp.,  a  prying  person, 
pok'er,  n.  [Cf.  Dan.  pokker  the  deuce,  devil,  also  W. 
pwca,  pwci,  a  hobgoblin,  bugbear,  and  E.  puck.]  Any 
imagined  frightful  object,  esp.  one  haunting  the  darkness  ; 
a  bugbear  ;  hobgoblin.  Obs.  or  R. 

pok'er,  n.  [Orig.  uncert.]  Any  of  various  card  games  in 
which,  when  one  player  has  bet,  those  following  must 
equal  ids  bet  (see  or  call  him),  increase  his  bet  (raise  him), 
or  drop  out  of  the  game  for  that  hand  (pass).  In  draw  poker, 
the  principal  game,  each  player,  after  contributing  his 
ante,  may  discard  any  of  his  cards  and  receive  (draw)  from 
the  dealer  an  etflial  number.  In  straight  poker,  or  bluff, 
each  player  in  turn  puts  up  the  ante  for  the  rest  of  the 
players.  In  stud  poker  all  cards  but  the  first  round  are 
dealt  face  up  and  the  betting  usually  begins  after  the  sec¬ 
ond  round.  See  also  ante,  n.,  a;  blind,  n.,  5;  jack  pot,  1,  etc. 
poker  dice  A  game  played  with  five  dice  in  which  the 
count  is  usually  made,  in  order,  by  pairs,  two  pairs,  three 
of  a  kind,  full  houses,  four  of  a  kind,  and  five  of  a  kind 
(the  highest  throw),  similar  to  poker ;  also,  the  dice  used  in 
this  game,  esp.  when  marked  with  the  ace,  king,  queen, 
jack,  ten,  and  nine  instead  of  the  usual  digits, 
poker  plant-  Any  liliaceous  plant  of  the  genus  Kniphofia , 
named  from  the  spike  of  orange-red  or  scarlet  flowers ; 
esp.,  K.  aloid es. 

poke'weed  (pok'wed'),  n.  The  poke  ( Phytolacca  decan- 
dra).  See  1st  poke,  2. 

pok'ing  (pok'Tng),  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  of  poke.  Specif. :  p.  a. 

1.  Thrust  forward ;  projecting. 

2.  That  pokes,  or  idles  ;  pottering ;  drudging ;  servile  ; 
hence,  mean  ;  shabby  ;  poky.  Colloq. 

Bred  to  some  poking  profession.  Gray. 

pok'y  (pok T),  a.;  pok'i-er  (-T-er);  pok'i-est.  [Cf.  poke, 
t’.]  Slow  ;  dull ;  tedious ;  “  behind  the  times ;  ”  cramped  ; 
petty. 

Polack  (po'15k),ji.  A  Polander.  Shak. 

po  la'cre  ( po-la'ker),  n.  [F.  ;  cf.  It.  polacca ,  polaccra ,  po- 
lacra,  F.  polaque ,  Sp.  polacra .]  Naut.  A  vessel  with  two 
or  three  masts,  usually  in  one  piece,  and  square  or,  rarely, 
lateen  sails,  used  in  the  Mediterranean. 

Poland  Chi'na.  One  of  a  popular  American  breed  of 
domestic  pigs,  like  the  Berkshires,  but  larger. 

Po'land-er  (po'15u-der),  n.  A  native  or  inhabitant  of  Po¬ 
land  ;  a  Pole. 

Pol'a  nl'si  a  (p51'a-nTzh'T-d  ;  -nTs'T-d),  n.  [NL.  ;  poly  -f- 
aniso-  -f-  -i«.]  Bot.  A  large  genus  of  capparidaceous  plants 
of  temperate  and  tropical  regions.  They  are  strong- 
scented  hairy  herbs,  having  palmate  leaves  and  white  or 
yellow’  flowers  with  many  unequal  stamens.  P.  graveolens 
and  P.  trachysperma  are  common  North  American  species, 
polar  (po'ldr),  a.  [Cf.  F.  polaire.  See  polb  of  the  earth.] 
Of  or  pertaining  to  one  of  the  poles  of  the  earth  or  of  a 
sphere  ;  lying  near,  or  proceeding  from,  one  of  the  poles  ; 
as,  polar  regions  ;  polar  winds,  a  Likened  to  a  pole  of 
the  earth  in  position  or  to  the  polestar  as  a  guide  ;  of  or 
pertaining  to  a  central  or  guiding  principle,  b  Likened 
to  the  poles  of  a  magnet;  opposite  in  action,  etc.  c 
Physics.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  magnetic  pole  of  the  earth 
or  of  a  magnet,  the  poles  of  a  voltaic  cell,  etc. 
polar  axis,  that  axis  of  an  astronomical  instrument,  as  of 
an  equatorial,  which  points  to  the  pole  of  the  heavens. 

—  p.  bandi.  Meteor.  =  Noah’s  ark  c.  —  p.  bear,  a  large 

bear  (Ursus,  or  Tha/arctos , 
maritimus )  inhabiting  the 
Arctic  regions  of  botn  the 
Old  and  the  New’ World.  It 
attains  a  length  of  about 
nine  feet  and  often  weighs 
more  than  1,000  pounds.  It 
frequents  the  shores  and 
ice  floes,  and  sw’ims  well. 
living  largely  on  seals.  It^'*- 
differs  from  other  bears  in  Polar  Bear. 

its  creamy  w  hite  color,  long  neck,  narrow  skull,  and  small 
molar  teeth.  — p.  body,  cell,  or  globule.  Biol.,  one  of  the  mi¬ 
nute  cells  whicn  separate  by  mitotic  division  from  the  egg 
during  its  maturation.  See  maturation,  4  a.  —  p.  circles,  .4s- 


tron.  &  Geog..  tw’o  parallels  of  latitude,  each  at  a  distance 
from  a  pole  of  the  earth  equal  to  the  obliquity  of  the  eclip¬ 
tic,  or  about  23 J  28',  the  northern  called  the  arctic  circle, 
and  the  southern  the  antarctic  circle.  —  polar  coordinates. 
See  coordinate,  n.,  2  (18).  —  p.  curve,  Math.,  a  curve  whose 
equation  is  in  polar  coordinates.  —  p.  dial,  a  dial  whose 
plane  passes  through  the  poles  of  the  earth,  its  center 
being  at  infinity.  —  p.  distance,  the  angular  distance  of  any 
point  on  a  sphere  from  one  of  its  poles.—  p.  equation,  Math., 
an  equation  connecting  polar  coordinates.— p.  hare,  a  large 
ha.ro  [Lepus  arcticus)  of  arctic  America,  related  to  the  com¬ 
mon  European  hares.  It  is  almost  completely  pure  white 
in  winter.  —  p.  lights,  the  aurora  borealis,  or  aurora  austra¬ 
lis.— p.  line,  Math.,  the  intersection  of  consecutive  planes 
normal  to  a  skew  curve  (Mange) ;  the  axis  of  curvature 
(Mannheim).  —  p.  nucleus,  Bot.,  in  angiospermous  plants, 
one  of  the  two  nuclei  w’hich  fuse  to  form  tbe  definitive  nu¬ 
cleus  of  the  embryo  sac.  They  are  formed  at  the  twro  poles 
of  the  megaspore. —  p.  plant,  the  rosinweed  or  compass 
plant  Silphium  laciniatum. —  p.  prqjection,  Cartog.,  a  pro¬ 
jection  of  the  sphere  in  which  the  point  of  sight  is  at  the 
center,  and  the  plane  of  projection  passes  through  one  of 
the  polar  circles.  —  p.  reciprocal  surface,  or  polar  surface. 
Geom. j  either  of  two  nonaevelopable  surfaces,  so  related 
that  either,  with  respect  to  a  quadric,  is  the  envelope  of 
the  polar  planes  of  the  points  of  the  other.  —  p.  star,  the 
polestar.  —  p.  whale,  the  oowhead.  See  right  whale. 

po'lar  (po'ldr),  n.  Math,  a  The  plane  curve  zf7~-b  4- 
dF  dx  dV 

z‘~  =  0,  derived  from  the  plane  curve  F(x,  y,  z)  =  0 

f*z  ^  q 

(as  to  which  it  is  the  polar)  by  the  operator  z'—  -f-  y'~  -4- 
d  dx  9  dy 

where  x,  y,  z  are  homogeneous  point  coordinates  and 

the  point  ( x ',  y ',  zf)  is  the  pole,  of  w’hich  it  is  the  polar. 
If  the  operator  be  applied  to  F  repeatedly,  there  result 
in  precisely  the  same  way  the  2d,  3d,  .  .  .  ;ith,  polars. 
More  generally,  if  P  —  ( a.b ,  .  .  .  T(r,  y,z)p=  Oand  T= 
(At  B,  .  .  .  ][(«,  v.  w)t  =  0  be  respectively  (homogeneous) 
point  and  tangential  equations  of  two  curves  C’and  K,  then 
_  d  d  d  \P 

(a,  b,  .  .  .  if— ,  — ,  — )  T  =  0,  when  pet,  is  the  polar 
du  dv  dw  1  d  ’ 

of  Cas  to  K ;  and  (A,  B,  ...  X  )  P  =  0,  when 

dx  dy  oz  / 

t<p,  is  the  polar  of  K  as  to  C.  b  pi.  Polar  coordinates, 
polar  of  a  surface,  a  locus  related  to  a  surface  precisely  as 
the  polar  plane  is  related  to  the  original  curve, 
po  lar  i-graphlc  (po-lSrl-grSf'Tk),  a.  [polar -f*  -graphic.'] 
Pert,  to  the  process  or  results  of  photography  as  applied  to 
study  of  the  polarization  of  light,  as  of  the  sun's  corona, 
po  lar  lm'e-ter  (po'ldr-Tm'e-ter).  n.  [ polar  -| — meter."] 
Optics,  a  An  instrument  for  determining  the  amount  of 
polarization  of  light,  or  the  proportion  of  polarized  light, 
in  a  partially  polarized  ray.  b  A  polariscope  for  measur¬ 
ing  the  amount  of  rotation  of  the  plane  of  polarization, 
esp.  by  liquids.  See  polarization,  2.  In  a  common  form, 


Sectional  Diagram  of  Polarimeter,  showing  arrangement  of 
Prisms  and  Lenses. 

a  tube  of  known  length  (T  in  Jllust.),  filled  with  the  liquid, 
is  inserted  between  the  polarizer  (P)  and  analyzer  (A). 
One  of  the  prisms  is  then  turned  until  the  field  appears 
the  same  as  before  the  insertion  of  the  tube,  when  the 
amount  of  the  rotation  is  read  from  a  scale, 
po  lar  im'e-try  (-trl),  n.  Optics.  Art  or  process  of  using 
the  polarimeter.  —  po-lar'i-met'ric  (po-lilr'T-mgt'rTk),  a. 
Po-la'ris  (p^-la'rTs  ;  115),  n.  [NL.  See  polar.]  Astron. 
The  star  a  (Alpha)  Ursse  Minoris.  See  North  Star. 
po-lar'i-scope  (p6-15r'T-skop),  «.  [polar -{--scope.]  Optics. 
An  instrument  for  studying  the  prop¬ 
erties  of,  or  examining  substances 
in,  polarized  light.  It  consists  essen¬ 
tially  of  a  combination  of  two  Nicol 
prisms  or  other  polarizing  devices, 
called  the  polarizer  and  the  analyzer. 

Norremberg’s  Polariscope.  p  Movable 
Glass  Plate  (Polarizer),  the  inclination 
of  which  is  shown  on  the  Graduated 
Circle  c ;  m  Mirror  ;  //  Graduated  Plate 
containing  Disk  (d)  with  opening  over 
which  the  Black  Glass  Mirror  m'  is  in¬ 
clined  at  the  polarizing  angle  ;  d *  Ad¬ 
justable  Disk  ;  sc  Black  Screen  with  a 
hole  in  the  center.  When  p  is  at  35°  25' 
a  Ray  r  meeting  it  is  polarized  and  re-F^* 
fleeted  down  to  m,  which  sends  if  up 
through  sc  to  m/.  If  now  the  Disk  d 
carrying  m/  be  turned  horizontally 
through  90°  (to  the  position  shown)  the 
reflected  rav  disappears.  When  p  and 
mf  are  parallel,  the  ray  is  at  maximum 
intensity. 

When  the  two  have  their  planes  of 
vibration  at  right  angles  to  each 
other  they  are  said  to  be  crossed, 
and  the  light  emerging  from  the 
polarizer  is  extinguished  by  the  _ 

analyzer  unless  an  optically  active  substance  intervenes. 
See  polarization,  2.  There  are  many  forms  of  the  polari- 


pol'son-er,  n.  One  that  poisons. 
poi'son-«r-eas,  n.  A  female 
poisoner.  Rare. 
poison  flag.  Any  of  several 
blue-flowered  American  irises, 
as  /.  versicolor. 

poison  flour.  Arsenious  oxide 
( white  arsenic)  obtained  by  sub¬ 
limation  in  a  floury  state, 
poi'son-ful.  a.  Poisonous.  Obs. 
poison  laurel.  Mountain  laurel, 
poi'son-less,  a.  See  -less. 

?oison  lime.  A  lime  preparation 
or  unhairing  hides.  [Obs.l 
poi'aon-ly,  adr.  Poisonously.  | 
poi'son  ment.  n.  Act  or  means 
of  poisoning.  Obs.  [Tanghin.l 
poison  nut.  a  Nux  vomica.  b| 

§oison  oak.  a  Poison  sumac. 

Any  poison  ivy,  esp.  Rhus 
i/iversiloba. 

poison  parsley.  Poison  hemlock, 
poison  parsnip.  Wild  parsnip. 

Foison  pea.  Any  Australian 
abaceous  herb  ot  the  genus 
Swainsona,  esp.  S.  grey  ana,  cul¬ 
tivated  for  its  red  flowers.  Cf. 
Darling  i*ka. 

poison  rhubarb.  The  butterbur, 
poison  snakeroot,  or  poison 


snakeweed.  Poison  hemlock. 
poi'8on-some,G.  Poisonous.  Obs. 
poison  tobacco-  Black  henbane 
poison  tree,  a  =  blind- yolk- 
eves.  b  The  poison  sumac, 
poison  vetch.  The  poison  pea 
poison  vine,  a  The  poison  ivy. 
d  The  silk  vine, 
poi'son-y,  a.  Poisonous.  Obs.  poi  vrade'  (pwi'vr 
il  pols  aarde'(pwii/sdrd,’),n.  (F.)  [r .]  Pepper  sauce. 

"  A  woman  of  the 


breastplate,  ft.  pectoral  is,  a.  See 

pectoral, a.]  1.  Jnr.  Armor.  A 
horse's  breastplate.  Obs.  or  Hist. 
2.  A  breastplate.  Obs. 
poi'trell  Erron.  for  point  el,  1. 
I!  poi  tri  naire'  (pwu'tre'nar'), 
)i.  IF.)  Med.  One  affected  with 
disease  of  the  chest  or  lungs. 

&d'),  n. 


In  France  :  a 
lowest  class,  esp.  a  market  wom¬ 
an.  b  By  association  with  pois- 
son ,  fish,  a  fishwife, 
pois'son'  (-s 6n'),  n.  [F.)  Fish, 
pols  son  d’a  vril'  (d&'vrel')- 
F.)  Lit.,  fish  of  April  ;  esp.,  a 
mackerel,  because  abounding  in 
April  ;  fig.,  an  April-fool  joke, 
poist-  Rare  Scot.  var.  of  post. 
pois'ter.  »\  t.  ICf.  pester.]  To 
confine,  as  with  fetters.  Ohs. 
poi'Bure.  «.  [See  poise.j 
Weight.  Obs. 

polt  (dial.  poit).  Var  of  POTE. 
Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 
poite.  i  poet. 

poi'trel  (poi'tr^l),  n.  Also  poi- 
trail,  etc.  [MIL  poitral,peitrel, 
F.  portrait,  fr.  L.  pcctorale  a 


poize  -f  POISE.  [-ABLE.  I 

pok'a-ble  (pdk'd-h’l),  a.  Seel 
pokalipsis.  d*  apocalypse. 

Po  ka-no'ket  (pfi'kd-nd'kgt),  n. 
=  Wampanoag. 
poke,  f  POCK.  [heap. I 

poke.  Dial.  Eng.  var.  of  pook,| 
poke,  n.  Short  for  shitepokk. 
poke.  v.  t.  To  bag.  Obs.  Scot. 
poke,  v.  t.  To  put  a  noke  on  : 
as.  to  poke  an  ox.  Colloq.,  U.  S. 
poke'ber-ry  (-bCr-Y),  n.  The  ber¬ 
ry  of  the  poke;  also,  the  plant, 
poke  brim  A  projecting  brim 
of  a  bonnet  or  hat.  —  poke'- 
brimmed  (-brtmd'),  a. 
poke  collar.  A  standing  collar 
with  ends  projecting  outward, 
poked  (p5kt),  a.  Provided  with, 
or  having,  a  poke. 


poke'ful.  u.  A  bagful  Obs.  or 
Scot.  Sr  Dial.  Eng. 
poke'lo  ken  (p  d  k'i  o'k  c  n), 
poke'lo  gan  (-15'grfn),  n.  [Of 
Amer.  Indian  origin.  Cf.  lo¬ 
gin.]  Logging .  An  inlet,  bay, 
or  marshy  place,  into  which  logs 
float  off  during  a  drive.  U.  S. 
poke  man'tie  (p6k-man'tT). 
Scot.  &  dial.  Eng.  var  of  pock- 
si  ANTEAU. 

poke  net.  Angling.  A  drag  net 
in  the  form  of  a  hag. 
poke  pudding.  1.  A  stout  per¬ 
son  ;  a  glutton:  —  a  name  of  rid¬ 
icule  formerly  applied  by  the 
Scottish  to  the  English.  Sow 
Humorous.  [  Local,  Brit.  I 

2.  The  long-tailed  titmouse. | 
pok'er  (pok'?r),  n.  [Cf.  po¬ 
chard.]  Any  of  several  ducks, 
esp.  the  pochard.  Local,  Eng. 
pok'er,  v.  t.  1.  a  To  stir  or  strike 
with  a  poker,  b  With  up,  to 
stiffen  up.  [phy . | 

2.  To  decorate  with  pyrogra-| 
poker  drawing.  Pyrography. 
po'ker-fi’e  .  r.  t.  =  drawfile. 
pok'er-ish.  a.  Infested  or  fre¬ 
quented  by  pokers,  or  hobgob¬ 


lins  :  uncanny.  Colloq.,  U.  S. 

pok'er-ish.  a.  Stiff  like  a  poker. 
—  pok'er-ish-ly.  adv.  —  pok'er- 
ish  ness.  n.  All  Colloq. 

foke'root7.  n.  a  Poke,  b  The 
ndian  poke,  or  false  hellebore, 
poker  painting.  Pyrography. 
poker  picture.  A  pyrogravure. 
poker  work.  Work  done  with  a 
poker;  pyrography.  [ Obs.  I 
poke  sleeve.  =  2d  poke,  2  c.| 
poket  +  POCKET, 
pok'ey  ( pdk'T).  Var.  of  poky. 
pok'ey  (pflk'Y).  Dial.  Eng.  var. 
of  PAWKY.  _  [-NESS. I 

pok'i-ne88  (pbk'Y-nSs),  n.  Seel 
poking  stick.  A  small  rod,  orig. 
of  wood  or  bone,  formerly  used 
to  stiffen  the  plaits  of  ruffs, 
pokke.  pock  ;  poke,  a  pouch, 
pokkes.  4*  pox. 

Pokoc.  pok  ok.  n.  Peacock.  Obs. 

o'ko-mo  ( pfl'kfl-mo).  n.  ;  pi. 
-Mos(-mdz).  1.  One  of  a  Mayan 
tribe  of  central  Guatemala. 

2  One  of  the  Wapokomo. 
pok'y  (pfik'T),  a.  Of  the  nature 
of  a  poke;  —  used  in  poky  bon¬ 
net.  —  n.  A  poke  bonnet, 
poi.  +  pole,  poll,  pool. 


Pol,  n.  [L.]  Short  for  Pollux  ; 

—  used  m  mild  oaths.  Obs. 

Pol.,  or  poi-  Abbr.  Poland  ; 
Polish;  political. 

Po  lab'  (po'lab'),  n.  [Slav.  />o 
along  4-  Lab  Elbe.]  A  Polabinn. 
Po-la'bi-an  (p0-la/bT-dn),n.[See 
Polar.]  A  Slav  of  a  people 
formerly  occupying  the  basin 
of  the  lower  Elbe,  in  Germany  ; 
also,  their  language  See  Indo- 
Eukopf.an. 

Po-la'bish  (pft-Ia'btsh),  n.  IG. 
Polabisch .]  Polabian  language, 
po-lac'ca  (pG-l&k'd), ;/  1.  fit. 

j>ol(l)acca.]  Music.  =  polo¬ 
naise,  2.  [lacke.I 

2.  [It.  See  polacre.J  =  po-| 
po  la-han'.  Var  of  pulahan. 
polaile.  +  pullaile. 
polan.  +  polayn,  knee  armor, 
rolan,  n.  [OF.  Pouiain,  Poulin.] 
A  Pole.  Ohs. 

Po-la'ri-an  (pfi-la'rT-rtn:  115),  a. 
Of  or  pert,  to  the  star  Polaris  ;  — 
in  chemical  classification  of  the 
stars,  denoting  likeness  of  spec¬ 
trum  to  that  of  Polaris, 
po-lar'ic  (pb-l&r'Tk),  a.  Polar, 
po'lar-i-ly,  adv.  Polarly.  Obs. 


food,  fobt ;  out,  oil ;  chair  ;  go  ;  sing,  irjk  :  +*en,  thin;  nature,  verdure  (250) ;  K  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  ach(144) ;  boN  ;  yet;  zli  =  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Gcidb. 
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scope,  the  simplest  being  the  tourmaline  tones.  See  also 
polarimktkk.  —  po  lar  i  scop'ic  (po-lXr'T-skop'Ik),  a. 
po-lar  i  stro-bom'e  ter  (p$-18r'T-strS-b5m'e-ter),  n.  [ po¬ 
lar  Gr.  <TTpofio<i  a  whirling  -f-  -meter.']  A  form  of  polar- 
imeter  used  in  saccharimetry,  etc.,  in  which  rotation  of 
the  polarization  plane  is  indicated  by  interference  fringes, 
po-lar'l  ty  (po-15r'T-tT),  n.  1.  That  quality  or  condition 
in  virtue  of  which  a  body  exhibits  opposite,  or  contrasted, 
properties  or  powers,  in  opposite,  or  contrasted,  parts  or 
directions;  the  having  of  poles;  polarization.  Specif., 
Plant  Physiol .,  the  tendency  of  steins  and  roots  to  de¬ 
velop  root-forming  tissue  at  one  extremity  and  bud-form¬ 
ing  tissue  at  the  other.  Tlius,  a  cutting  emits  roots  from 
the  end  which  was  nearest  the  original  root  and  shoots 
from  the  end  nearest  the  stem  apex. 

2.  Particular  state  (positive  or  negative)  with  reference 
to  the  two  poles  or  to  polarization. 

po'lar-i-za'tion  (po'ldr-T-za'shftn  ;  -T-zS'shwn),  n.  [F.  po¬ 
larisation.]  1.  Act  of  polarizing;  state  of  being  polar¬ 
ized,  or  of  having  poles. 

2.  Optics.  A  peculiar  condition  of  the  rays  of  light,  includ¬ 
ing  those  of  the  infra-red  and  ultra-violet  parts  of  the 
spectrum,  resulting  in  their  exhibiting  different  properties 
in  different  directions.  The  term  polarization  was  derived 
from  the  emission  theory,  assuming  poles  in  the  corpus¬ 
cles  analogous  to  the  poles  of  a  inagnetl  but  this  view  is 
now  not  held.  Tin*  undnlatory  theory  is  that  ordinary 
light  is  due  to  vibrations  transverse  to  the  direction  of  the 
ray,  but  varying  so  rapidly  as  to  show  no  particular  direc¬ 
tion  of  their  own.  When,  by  any  means,  these  vibrations 
are  given  a  definite  direction,  the  light  is  said  to  be  po¬ 
larized ,  and  the  polarization  is  called,  from  the  nature  of 
its  path,  plane,  elliptical,  or  circular.  Plane  polarization 
is  effected  by  reflection,  refraction,  and  in  other  ways. 
The  angle  of  polarization,  or  polarizing  angle,  is  the  angle 
of  reflection  for  complete  polarization.  For  glass  it  is 
54°  3.V,  for  water  52  4.V,  for  diamond  68  etc.  The  plane  of 
polarization  is  the  plane  in  which  the  light  is  reflected  ;  it  is 
disputed  whether  the  vibrations  take  place  in  this  or  in  the 
plane  perpendicular  to  it.  Circular  and  elliptical  polarization 
are  produced  by  reflection  from  metal  surfaces  or  from 

flass  surfaces  under  certain  peculiar  conditions,  as  in 
’resnePs  rhomb.  In  rotatory  polarization,  as  shown  by 
quartz  crystals,  sugar  solutions,  etc.,  a  ray  of  plane-polar¬ 
ized  light  is  changed  into  two  circularly  polarized  rays,  a 
right-handed  and  a  left-handed.  One  of  these  constantly 
gains  on  the  other,  so  that  when,  on  emerging,  they  are  re¬ 
united  to  a  plane-polarized  ray,  the  plane  of  polarization 
is  found  to  have  undergone  an  angular  displacement  de¬ 
pending  on  the  nature  of  the  medium  and  the  length  of  the 
layer.  Such  media  are  said  to  be  optically  active,  and  are 
called  dextrorotatory  or  levorotatory  according  to  the 
direction  in  which  they  rotate  the  plane  of  polarization. 
See  specific  rotatory  power,  magnetic  rotation. 

3.  Elec.  An  effect  produced  on  the  electrodes  of  a  cell  by 
the  deposition  on  them  of  the  ga^es  liberated  by  the  cur¬ 
rent.  It  is  chiefly  due  to  the  hydrogen,  and  increases  the 
resistance  and  sets  up  an  opposing  electromotive  force, 
po'lar  ize  (po'ldr-iz),  v.  t.  ;  -ized  (-Izd) ;  -iz'ing  (-iz'Tng). 
[F.  polariser .]  1.  To  give  polarity  to ;  to  bring  into  a 

state  of  polarization.  See  polarization,  2,  3. 

2  Hence,  to  give  a  special  trend  or  significance  to. 
polarized  relay,  Elec.,  one  acting  by  unidirectional  current, 
po'lar  iz'er  (-Iz'er),  n.  That  which  polarizes  ;  esp.,  the 
part  of  a  polariscope  receiving  and  polarizing  the  light.  It 
is  usually  a  reflecting  plate,  or  a  plate  of  some  crystal,  as 
tourmaline,  or  a  doubly  refracting  crystal.  See  Nicol  prism. 
II  pol'der  (pol'der),  n.  [D.]  A  tract  of  low  land  reclaimed 
from  the  sea,  or  other  body  of  water,  by  dikes, 
pole  (pol),  n.  [L.  polus,  Gr.  rroAo?  a  pivot,  axis,  pole;  akin 
to  rreAen/  to  move  :  cf.  F .pole.  Cf.  wheel. 1  1.  Either  ex¬ 
tremity  of  an  axis  of  a  sphere  ;  esp.,  an  extremity  of  the 
earth’s  axis  {geographical  pole) ;  as,  the  north  pole. 

2.  Spherics.  A  point  on  the  surface  of  a  sphere  equidis¬ 
tant  from  every  point  of  a  great  circle  (of  which  it  is  the 
pole)  ;  or  either  point  in  which  a  diameter  of  the  sphere 
perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  such  circle  meets  the  surface. 
3.  Physics.  One  of  the  opposite  or  contrasted  parts  in 
which  certain  forces  are  manifested  ;  one  of  the  points,  of 
which  there  are  ordinarily  two,  where  a  force  appears  to 
be  concentrated,  or  to  enter  or  leave  a  body  ;  as,  the  north 
pole  of  a  magnet ;  the  positive  pole  of  a  battery. 

4.  Math.  The  vertex  (in  a  plane)  of  the  pencil  of  lines  in 
that  plane  that  belong  to  a  given  linear  complex.  See 
linear  complex,  polar,  n. 

6.  Biol.  Specif.  :  a  In  cells,  esp.  egg  cells,  either  of  two 
morphologically  or  physiologically  differentiated  areas  at 
opposite  ends  of  an  axis  (see  animal  pole,  veoetativb 
pole),  b  In  nerve  cells,  a  point  of  origin  of  a  process. 

8.  Theory  of  Functions.  A  point  where  a  function  of  a 
complex  variable  becomes  infinite,  but  in  such  a  way  that 
the  reciprocal  of  the  function  is  holomorphic  in  the  imme¬ 
diate  neighborhood  of  the  point. 

7.  Math.  In  Maxwell’s  theory,  the  point  where  any  axis 
cuts  a  sphere  of  any  radius  about  the  origin  as  center. 

8.  The  firmament ;  the  sky.  Archaic. 
pole  of  a  lens.  Optics ,  the  point  where  the  principal  axis 
meets  the  surface.  —  poles  of  cold,  Meteor .,  places  where  the 
winter  cold  is  the  most  intense,  usually  in  the  interior  of  a 
continent.  The  lowest  known  average  monthly  tempera¬ 
ture,  in  degrees  Fahrenheit,  is  that  of  Verkhoyansk,  Sibe¬ 


ria  Gat.  673  34'  N.,  long.  134°  2(V  E.),  —56° for  January.  The 
next  lowest  is  that  of  Fort  Conger,  Grinnell  Land  (81  44' 
N.,  64 J  4-V  W.), — 40,J  for  February.  The  vears  average 
at  Fort  Conger,  —4°,  is  much  lower  than  that  of  "Verkho¬ 
yansk.  —  poles  of  the  heavens,  two  opposite  points  of  the  ce¬ 
lestial  sphere  where  it  is  pierced  by  the  earth’s  axis  pro¬ 
duced,  and  about  which  the  heavens  appear  to  revolve. 

polo  (pol),  n.  [AS.  pM,  L.  pal  us,  akin  to  pangere  to  make 
fast.  Cf.  pale  a  stake,  pact.]  1.  A  long,  slender  piece 
of  wood  or  timber  ;  the  stem  of  a  small  tree  witli  branches 
removed ;  esp. :  a  A  carriage  pole,  a  wooden  bar  extend¬ 
ing  from  the  front  axle  of  a  carriage  between  the  wheel 
horses,  by  which  the  carriage  is  guided  and  held  back,  b 
A  flagpole,  c  A  Maypole,  d  A  barber’s  pole,  a  pole 
painted  in  stripes,  used  as  a  sign  by  barbers.  ©  A  vessel’s 
mast.  Obs.  or  R.,  exc.  in  phrase  under  bare  poles. 

2.  A  measuring  stick  ;  also,  a  measure  of  length  or  surface  ; 
a  rod  ;  a  perch.  See  rod. 

3.  In  technical  uses  :  a  Agric.  The  flowering  stalk  of  sisal 
hemp,  b  Silk  Manuf.  Pile;  as,  pole  warp,  c  The  tail  of 
certain  birds  and  animals.  Sporting  Cant.  Oxf.  E.  D. 
d  Racing.  The  inside  position  on  a  track. 

pole,  v.  t.  ;  poled  (pold);  pol'ing  (pol'Tng).  To  act  upon 
with  a  pole  ;  as :  a  To  furnish  with  poles  for  support, 
b  To  convey  on  poles,  c  To  impel  or  push  by  a  pole  or 
poles,  as  a  boat,  or  a  railroad  car  in  switching,  d  To  strike 
or  the  like  with  a  pole  :  esp.,  to  strike  with  the  end  of  a  car¬ 
riage  pole,  e  Metal.  To  subject  to  the  operation  of  poling. 

Pole,  n.  [Cf.  G.  Pole  Pole,  Polen  Poland.]  1.  Poland.  Obs. 
2.  A  native  or  inhabitant  of  Poland  ;  a  Poiander.  The 
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Polecat  ( Butorins  putorius). 


below  medium  stature,  brachycephalic  and  blond, 
probably  represent  an  early  race  mixture.  They 
are  known  for  their  vitality  and  industry.  Iu/^ 
religion  they  are  largely  Roman  Catholic. 

3.  A  Polish  rabbit. 

pole'ax'  )  (pol'Sks'),  n.  [ME.  poflax ,  polax  ; 
pole'axe'  I  cf.  LG.  pollexe.  See  poll  head ; 
ax.]  1.  Mil.  A  long-handled  battie-ax,  often 
with  a  hook  or  spike  opposite  the  blade.  In 
later  times  the  handle  was  sometimes  shortened. 

2  Nav.  A  short  ax  w  itli  a  strong  hook  at  the 
top  of  the  handle,  formerly  used  by  boarders. 

3.  An  ax  with  a  hammer  face  opposite  the 
edge,  used  in  slaughtering  cattle, 
pole  bean  Any  kind  of  bean  usually  trained  2. 

on  poles,  as  the  scarlet  runner.  ’ 

poleGtmrn  (pol'bflrn'),  n.  A  disease  often  attacking  to¬ 
bacco  in  the  curing  process,  causing  the  leaves  to  blacken 
and  assume  a  bitter  flavor.  It  develops  in  damp  weather, 
esp.  if  the  leaves  are  too  crowded. 
pole'cat'(-k5t/),  n.  [ME. 
polcat ;  prob.  fr.  F.  poule 
hen,  and  lit.,  a  poultry 
cat,  because  it  feeds  on 
poultry.  See  poultry.] 
a  A  European  musteline 
carnivore  ( Putorius  puto- 
rius ,  syn.  P.  fcelidus ),  of 
which  the  ferret  is  a  do¬ 
mesticated  variety.  It  is  dark  brownish  above  and  black¬ 
ish  below,  with  white  markings  on  the  head.  Similar  spe¬ 
cies  or  varieties,  to  which  the  name  also  applies,  occur  in 
eastern  Europe  and  Asia,  as  P.  eversmanni ,  P.  larratus , 
and  P.  sannaticus.  b  A  skunk  of  the  genus  Mephitis. 
U.S.  0  The  zorilla.  So.  Africa,  d  The  musang. 
pole  chain  a  A  Gunter’s  chain.  See  chain,  n.,  5.  h  A 
chain  joining  the  pole  of  a  vehicle  to  the  horse’s  collar, 
pole  compass.  Naut.  A  compass  raised  above  an  iron  ves¬ 
sel’s  deck  to  lessen  the  effect  on  it  of  the  hull’s  magnetism, 
pole  crab  A  tip  on  a  carriage  pole,  with  two  loops  or 
rings  for  receiving  the  breast  straps  or  chains, 
pole  flounder  A  large  deep-water  flounder  ( Gluptoceph - 
pole  fluke  *  alus  cynoglossus ),  of  the  north  Atlantic, 
pole  horse  A  horse  harnessed  beside  the  pole;  specif.,  a 
wheeler  in  distinction  from  a  leader, 
pole  lathe  A  primitive  form  of  lathe  in  which  the  cord 
passing  around  the  work  to  rotate  it  is  fastened  at  its  ends 
to  the  treadle  and  to  an  elastic  pole  above, 
pole'less  (pol'ISs),  a.  Having  no  pole.  —  poleless  magnet, 
magnet  having  a  magnetic  axis  returning  on  itself, 
pole'man  (-mfin),  n.  ;  pi.  -men  (-men).  A  man  who  uses  a 
pole,  as  in  surveying,  lumbering,  fighting,  etc. 
po-lem'ic  (po-18m'Tk),  a.  [Gr.  irohenucos  warlike,  fr.  no- 
Ae/xo?  war  :  cf.  F.  polemique .]  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  involv¬ 
ing,  controversy  ;  engaged  in,  or  addicted  to,  controversy  ; 
controversial  :  as.  polemic  theology  ;  a  polemic  writer, 
po-lem'ic.  n.  1  One  who  writes  to  support  one  opinion, 
doctrine,  or  system,  as  opposed  to  another  ;  one  skilled  in 
polemics  ;  a  controversialist ;  disputant. 

The  sarcasms  and  invectives  of  the  young  polemic.  Macaulay. 
2  A  polemic  argument  or  controversy, 
po-lem'i-cal  (-T-kdl),  a.  1.  Pertaining  to  war.  Obs. 

2.  Polemic;  controversial;  disputatious.  Jer.  Taylor. 
po-lem'ics  (-Tks),  n.  [Cf.  F.  polemique .]  Art  or  practice 
of  disputation  or  controversy,  esp.  of  religious  controversy. 
Pol'e-mo'nl  a'ce-ae  ('pbl'e-nio'nT-a'se-e),  n.  pi.  [NL.  See 
Polemonium.]  Rot.  A  family  of  plants  typifying  the  order 


Polemoniales,  and  containing  about  8  genera  and  180  spe¬ 
cies,  natives  mainly  of  western  North  America.  They  are 
chiefly  herbs  with  handsome  flowers,  the  5  stamens  being 
inserted  on  the  corolla  tube,  alternating  with  its  lobes. 
Polemonium ,  Phlox ,  Gi/ia,  and  Cobam  are  favorite  genera 
ill  cultivation.  —  pol  e  mo  2li  a'ceous  i-slms),  a. 

Pol  e-mo  iii-a'les  (pbl'e-ino'nT-n'lez),  n.  pi.  Bot.  A  large 
order  of  metaehlamydeous  dicotyledonous  plants,  chiefly 
herbs,  occasionally  shrubs  or  trees,  having  flowers  with  the 
stamens  adnate  to  the  corolla  lobes,  and  a  single  supe¬ 
rior  compound  ovary.  Among  the  numerous  families  are 
the  Convolvulacea*.,Polemoniaceaj,Menthaceie,Solanacea‘, 
and  Scrophulariacea*. 

Pol  e-mo'm  urn  (-mo'm-um),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  nohepiovtov 
a  kind  of  plant.]  Bot.  A  genus  of  herbs  typifying  the 
family  Poleinoniaceie.  They  have  pinnate  leaves  and  lar^e 
cymose-paniculate  flowers,  with  herbaceous  calyx,  de¬ 
clined  stamens,  and  mucilaginous  seeds.  Several  species, 
as  P.  replans ,  P.  cxruleum,  etc.,  are  grow  n  under  the  name 
of  Greek  valerian.  Also  [/.  c.J,  a  plant  of  this  genus, 
po  lem'o-scope  (po-lSm'6-skop),  n.  [Gr.  ttoa^/xos'  war  + 
-scope :  cf.  F.  polemoscope.]  An  opera  or  field  glass  with 
an  oblique  mirror  arranged  for  seeing  objects  not  directly 
before  the  eye  ;  —  called  also  diagonal ,  or  side,  opera  glass. 
pole  Piece.  1.  Harness.  A  stout  strap  connecting  the 
horse’s  collar  with  the  pole  ;  —  called  aho  pole  strap. 

2-  Arch.  The  ridgepole  of  a  roof. 

3.  Elec.  A  piece  of  soft  iron  at  a  pole  of  an  electromagnet 
to  localize  the  lines  of  force  ;  esp.,  any  of  the  hollowed-out 
ends  of  the  field  magnets  of  a  dynamo  or  motor, 
pole  plate.  Arch.  A  horizontal  timber  on  the  tiebeams  of 
a  roof  and  receiving  the  ends  of  the  rafters.  It  differs 
from  the  plate  in  not  resting  on  the  wall.  See  roof,  Jllust. 
pol'er  (pol'er),  n.  One  that  poles  ;  specif.  :  a  A  pole  horse; 

a  wiieeler.  b  One  who  poles  a  boat,  esp.  a  punt, 
pole  shoe.  Elec.  An  iron  or  steel  plate  sometimes  attached 
to  a  field-magnet  pole  to  support  the  field  coil, 
pole'star'  (pol'star'),^.  1.  The  North  Star.  See  North  Star. 
2.  Fig.  :  A  guide  or  director  ;  a  controlling  principle  ;  also, 
a  center  of  attraction  ;  a  lodestar, 
pol'hode  (pbl'hod),  n.  [Gr.  rroAos'  axis,  pole  -f-  666?  path.] 
Math.  The  path  on  a  quadric  of  its  point  of  contact  witli  a 
tangent  plane  that  also  rolls  round  on  a  concentric  sphere. 
Po'li-an  (po'lT-dn),  a.  Pertaining  to,  or  named  for,  tho 
Italian  naturalist  G.  S.  Poli.—  Pollan  vesicle,  Zool.,  a  pear- 
shaped  or  tubular  diverticulum  of  the  circumoral  water 
tube  of  most  echinoderms  except  crinoids. 
po'li  a  nite'  (po'lT-a-nlt'),  n.  [Gr.  -noXtaivecrOat  to  become 
gray.]  Min.  Manganese  dioxide,  Mn02,  in  gray,  metallic- 
looking  tetragonal  crystals.  H.,  6. -6. 5.  Sp.  gr.,  4.99. 
Pol'i-an'thes  (p51'T-5n'thez),  n.  [NL. ;  Gr.  7toAios'  grny-f- 
aiflos  flower.]  Bot.  A  small  genus  of  tropical  amaryllida- 
ceous  plants.  They  have  tall  wandlike  stems,  and  spikes  of 
fragrant  white  flowers  borne  in  pairs,  the  tube  of  the  peri¬ 
anth  strongly  curved.  P.  tuberosa  is  the  tuberose, 
po  lice'  (po-les'),  n.  [F.,  fr.  L .politia  condition  of  a  state, 
government,  administration,  Gr.  rroAiTe<a,  fr.  TroMrqs  citi¬ 
zen,  fr.  7roAt?  city  ;  akin  to  Skr.  pur,  puri.  Cf.  1st  policy, 
polity.]  1.  Sagacity  or  diplomacy  in  affairs  ;  policy;  craft; 
also,  cultivation  ;  civilization  ;  social  organization.  Obs. 

2.  The  internal  organization  or  regulation  of  a  state  ;  the 
control  and  regulation  of  a  community  or  state  through  the 
exercise  of  the  constitutional  powers  of  government;  esp., 
such  control  and  regulation  with  respect  to  matters  affect¬ 
ing  the  general  comfort,  health,  morals,  safety,  or  pros¬ 
perity  of  the  public  ;  by  extension,  the  control  and  regula¬ 
tion  of  the  affairs  affecting  the  general  order,  health,  etc. 
(as  the  cleanliness  of  a  camp),  of  any  community  ;  also,  the 
organization  or  system  of  laws  for  effecting  such  control. 

3.  a  The  department  of  government  charged  with  the  en¬ 
forcement  of  the  laws  and  the  maintenance  of  public  order, 
safety,  health,  etc.,  having  executive,  judicial,  and,  in 
the  broadest  sense,  legislative  functions  ;  now,  esp.,  the 
department  of  government  charged  with  the  prevention, 
detection,  and  prosecution  of  public  nuisances,  crimes,  etc. 
Its  powers  and  functions  vary  widely  in  different  states, 
municipalities,  and  communities.  Cf.  police  power,  b 
The  organized  body  or  force  of  civil  officials  and  officers  in 
this  department,  esp.,  as  a  collective  pi.,  the  police  officers 
or  constabulary  of  a  town,  city,  or  other  comm  unity. 

4  Mil.  a  In  the  United  States  army,  the  soldiers  detailed 
for  police  duty,  b  The  act  or  process  of  cleaning  and  put¬ 
ting  in  order  a  camp  or  garrison. 

po  lice',  v.  t.  ;  -liced'  (-lest') ;  -lic'ing  (-les'Tng).  [Cf.  F.po- 
licer  to  govern.]  1.  To  govern  or  regulate  (a  country).  Obs. 

2  To  protect  or  keep  in  order  by  or  as  by  police. 

3  Mil.  To  make  clean  and  put  in  order,  as  a  camp, 
police  commissioner.  A  civil  officer,  usually  one  of  a 

board,  commissioned  to  regulate  and  control  the  appoint¬ 
ment,  duties,  and  discipline  of  the  police, 
police  constable  A  policeman. 

police  court-  A  court  of  record  having  jurisdiction  over 
various  minor  offenses  and  to  bind  over  for  trial  in  a  supe¬ 
rior  court  or  for  the  grand  jury  persons  accused  of  more 
serious  offenses.  Its  jurisdiction  corresponds  to  that  of  the 
common-law  justice  of  the  peace. 

po  liced'  (po-lest'),  a.  1.  Regulated  by  laws  enforced  by 
organized  administration.  “  A  policed  kingdom.”  Howell. 
2  Furnished  with  a  police  force. 

police  inspector.  A  superior  officer  of  police,  usually 
ranking  next  below  a  superintendent. 


po  lar  is' co-py  (pS'ldr-YB'kft- 
pT),  n.  Optics.  Art  or  process 
of  using  the  polariscope.  —  po'- 
lar-is'co-pist  (pA'ldr-Ts'kn- 
-pTst  ;  po-lftr/'I-skop/Tst).  n. 
po  lar-ls'tic  (po'ldr-ls'tTk),  a. 
Pertaining  to  or  exhibiting 
poles  or  polar  characteristics, 
po'lar-iz  a  ble  ( po'ldr-T z'a-b’l ), 
a.  That  may  be  polarized.—  po  ¬ 
lar  lz'a-bil'i-ty  C-d-bll'T-tt),  n. 
po'lar-iz'ing  f-Tz'Tng),  p.  pr.  Jr 
vb.  n.  of  polarize.  —  polarizing 
angle  Optics.  See  polariza¬ 
tion,  2.  — p.  eaccharimeter.  See 

SACCHARIMETKIv. 

po'l&r-ly.  adv.  of  polar. 
pol  ar' tike.  n.  ICf.  OF.  pol(e ) 
arti</ue.  See  pole  ;  arctic.] 
Polar  star  ;  north  pole.  Obs. 

fo'lar-y,  a.  1.  Polar.  Obs. 

.  Tending  to,  or  directed  to¬ 
ward.  a  pole.  Obs. 

I;  po  la' touche'  (pfi'ld'tGSsh'), 
n.  (F..  fr.  Russ,  poletusha.]  A 
small  flying  squirrel  ( Sciuroy - 
terns  russicus)  native  of  north¬ 
eastern  Europe  and  Siberia, 
polax.  +  poleax. 


po-lax'ii(pO-lllk'sYs),  n.  Polar 
axis. 

polayl.  +  pullaii.e. 
polayn  +  poui.aine. 
polayn,  n.  [OF.  jtonlain .]  Old 
Arrnmr.  A  piece  protecting  the 
knee.  Obs. 

polayne.  *f* poula ine;  pullen. 
polcat.  +  POLECAT, 
pol-da'vy  (nfll-da'vT  ;  p5l-).  v. 
Also  pol-da'vls.  [Prob.  fr.  Poul- 
flavia  in  Brittany.]  A  sort  of 
coarse  canvas  or  sacking,  once 
used  forsails  in  the  British  navy, 
pol'der.  i*  powder. 
pol'der,  u.  [Corrupt,  of  poller , 
var.  of  pollard.]  A  pollard 
tree.  Obs.  or  Dial. 
pol'der-boy',  pol'der-raan',  n. 
A  workman  engaged  in  making 
or  guarding  a  polder,  or  dike, 
pol'dern,  pol'dron.  +  pocl- 
dron. 

pold'way',  n.  +  poldavy. 
pole  ^  pulley.  [pool.  | 
pole.  Obs.  or  dial.  Eng.  var.  of  | 
pole.  Obs.  or  Scot.  &  dial.  Eng. 
var.  of  poll. 

pole,  n.  The  pole  flounder. 


pole,  r.  i.  1  To  fight  with  u 

pole  as  weapon 

2.  To  propel  a  boat  with  a  pole. 

pole'ax  .  or  pole'axe'.  -  To 

attack,  strike,  or  fell  with  or  as 
with  a  poleax. 

pole'ax  er,  n.  One  who  uses  a 
poleax,  as  in  fighting, 
pole'bnrn  .  r.  ».  To  become 
affected  with  poleburn. 
polecat  tree  "r  wood.  The  buck¬ 
thorn  Rhamnus  rnrnlininna. 
polecat  weed.  Skunk  cabbage, 
pole'-clipt',  a.  Entwined  on 
poles.  Obs.  [Political  economy.) 
Pol.  Econ.,  rolit.  Econ.  Abbr.  | 
poiedavy.  poldavy. 
po-leg'ra-phy  (pfi-15g'rd-fT),  n. 
[Gr.  7ra)Aecp  to  sell  4-  -grnphy.] 
A  graphic  method  of  illustrating 
combinations  of  operations  in 
the  stock  or  produce  markets, 
pole,  or  poll,  hammer.  [Cf.  pole¬ 
ax.]  A  long-handled  medieval 
war  hammer.  [hache.  06s.| 
pole' hat  chet, n.  Prob.  for  pol-| 
pole 'head',  n.  A  tadpole.  Obs. 
or  Dial.  Brit. 


poleine.  +  poula  ine. 
poleist.  Obs.  p.  p.  of  polish. 
pole  Jump.  =  polk  vault. 
pol'e-march  (pSl'P-inark),  n. 
[Gr.rroAewop^o?;  7r6Ae/xo?  war 
4-  ap*6?  lender.]  Gr.  Hist.  A 
chieftain  or  lender:  at  Athens, 
the  third  archon,  who  presided 
at  the  court  which  heard  the 
causes  of  the  metics. 
pole  mast.  A  mast  in  one  piece, 
pelem'i-cal,  «.  A  polemical 
controversy.  [ic,  -ical.| 

po-lem'l-cal-ly, adv.  of  polem-| 
po-lem'i-cist  (n  8-15  m'f-s  1st), 
pol'e-mist  ( pbl'f-mYst),  n.  A 
controversialist.  Rare. 
pol'e-mize  (-mlz),  v.  i.  [Gr.  7ro- 
Aeu  i£eiv  to  makewar.]  To  be  po¬ 
lemic:  argue  controversially.  R. 
pol'e-my  (-ml),  n.  [See  polem- 
ic-1  Warfare:  controversy.  Ohs. 
po-len'ta  (p6-15n't«),  n.  [It.,  or 
its  source.  L.  polenta  peeled 
barley.]  A  thick  porridge  of  In¬ 
dian  meal  or,  formerly,  of  bar¬ 
ley,  or  of  chestnut  meal.  Italy. 
polen  wax.  [Cf.  OF.  poulain 


Polish.]  A  medieval  wax,  used 
esp.  for  candles.  Obs. 

Poler.  POLLER. 

o-le'sian  (pG-le'shrtn  :  -zhtfn), 
n.  [Russ,  polyesie  wooded  dis¬ 
trict,  fr.  lyes  forest.]  One  of  a 
people  of  West  Russia,  in  the 
marsh  lands  of  Pinsk,  whose 
exceptional  brachycephaly  may 
be  due  to  Polish  admixture. 

Pole  Star.  See  order,  n.,  1  c. 
pole  strap,  orpole'strap',  n.  = 
pole  piece,  f. 
poleay  +  policy. 
polete.  polette.  pui.let. 
pole  tie.  Railroads.  See  tie, v. 
pole  torpedo.  =  spar  torpedo. 
pole  trawl.  A  beam  trawl, 
pole  vault.  Vaulting  or  a  vault 
with  the  aid  of  a  long  pole,  ns 
over  a  bar.  —  pole  vaulter.—  pole 
vaulting. 

pole'ward  (pCl'wPrd),  pole'- 

wards  (  -wprdz).  adr.  Toward  a 

pole  of  the  earth. 

pole'wig  (-wYg),  n.  [Cf.  pot.li- 

wog.]  The  spotted  goby.  Eng. 

poley.  *f*  poly. 

pol'ey  (pdl'Y),  a.  [See  poll, 


v.  4*».]  Polled  ;  hornless.  Etlffi 
poleyn.  +  polayn,  polf.n,  pou¬ 
i.aine,  pullf.n.  [colt.  Obs.  | 
poleyn.  n.  [F.  poulain.]  Prob.,| 
poleyne.  pulfyne. 
pol  hache.  ».  [ME.  pol  head  (see 
poll)  4-  hache  ax,  F.  hache.] 
A  poleax.  Obs. 
polheved.  polehead. 
poll-.  See  polio-. 
pol'i-ad  (p5l'Y-*d),  n.  [C.r. 
7roAi?  city  -f-  2d  -ad. ]  A  city 
nymph.  Xojicc  Word. 
pol  i-ad'ic  (-hd'ik),  a.  Tutelary 
of  a  citv  or  state  ;  —  said  of  a 
deity.  Rare. 

Pol'l  a«(p51'Y-rts),  a.  [Gr.  IIo- 
Aia?.]  See  Athena. 

foliate,  a.  [See  polite.]  Po- 
ite.  Obs.  Scot.  fRAPHY.J 
pol'ic  ( pfil'Tk),  a.  See  petroo-I 
police.  4  polish.  [See -dom.  | 
po-lice'dom  (pO-les'diim).  n.l 

fiollce  jury.  In  Louisiana,  a 
>ody  of  officers  who  collectively 
exercise  jurisdiction  in  certain 
cases  of  police,  as  levying  taxes, 
regulating  roads,  etc. 


ale,  senate,  care,  ftm,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofa;  eve,  Svent,  8nd,  recent,  maker;  Ice,  Ill,  old,  6 bey,  orb,  6dd,  s&ft,  connect; 

D  Foreign  Word.  +  Obsolete  Variant  of.  +  combined  with.  =  equals. 


use,  unite,  tirn,  tip,  circus,  menu ; 


POLICE  JUSTICE 


1667 


POLITICS 


police  Justice  or  magistrate.  A  judge  of  a  police  court, 
po-llce'man  (po-les'man),  n. ;  pi.  -men  (-men).  X.  A  mem¬ 
ber  of  a  body  of  police  ;  a  constable. 

2  Mining.  A  guard  or  cover  placed  around  or  over  mine 
workings  to  prevent  injury  of  persons.  Eng. 

—  po-lice'man  like  (-life/),  a.  —  po  lice'man  ship,  n. 

police  offenses  L*iw.  Minor  offenses  against  order,  over 
which  a  police  court  may  have  final  jurisdiction, 
police  officer.  An  officer  in  a  police  force;  also,  loosely, 
a  policeman. 

police  power.  Low.  The  inherent  power  of  a  government 
to  regulate  its  police  affairs.  The  term  police  power  is  not 
definitely  fixed  in  meaning.  In  the  earlier  cases  in  the 
United  States  it  was  used  as  including  the  whole  power 
of  internal  government,  or  the  powers  of  government  in¬ 
herent  in  every  sovereignty  to  the  extent  of  its  domin¬ 
ions  (11  Peters  ( U.  S.)  102).  The  later  cases  have  excepted 
from  its  domain  the  development  and  administration  of  pri¬ 
vate  law.  Modern  political  science  defines  the  power  as  a 
branch  of  internal  administration  in  the  exercise  of  which 
the  executive  should  move  within  the  lines  of  general  prin¬ 
ciples  prescribed  by  the  constitution  or  the  legislature, 
and  in  theexercise  of  which  themostlocal  governmental  or- 

fanizations  should  participate  as  far  as  possible  {Burgess). 
Tnder  this  limitation  the  police  power,  as  affecting  per¬ 
sons,  is  the  power  of  the  state  to  protect  the  public  against 
the  abuse  of  individual  liberty,  that  is,  to  restrain  the  in¬ 
dividual  in  the  exercise  of  his  rights  when  such  exercise 
becomes  a  danger  to  the  community.  The  tendency  of  judi¬ 
cial  and  popular  usage  is  towards  this  narrower  definition, 
police  Station.  The  headquarters  of  the  police,  or  of  a  sec¬ 
tion  of  them  ;  the  place  where  the  police  assemble  for 
orders,  and  to  which  they  take  arrested  persons. 

Po  ll  Chi  nolle'  (po'le'slie'nSl'),  n.  [F.]  In  French  comedy, 
a  hooked-nosed,  deformed  puppet,  corresponding  to  the 
English  Punch,  the  favorite  character  in  puppet  shows. 
He  is  insolent,  blustering,  gluttonous,  bibulous,  and  quarrelsome, 
atid  his  use  ot  his  club,  his  laugh,  his  hoarse,  nasal,  piercing 
voice,  und  his  buffoonery  amuse  the  children.  The  secret  or' 
Policlinic  lie  is  something  that  everybody  knows,  but  of  which  the 
very  credulous  make  a  mystery.  Cf.  Punchinello. 
pol  1  clin  ic  (p5Pi-klTn'Tk),  71.  [G.  poliklinik.]  Med.  Orig., 
aclinic  held  at  private  houses  in  a  city  [Gr.  ttoAk;]  or  town, 
the  patients  being  treated  by  advanced  students  under  su¬ 
pervision  of  a  professor  to  whom  they  reported  daily,  the 
professor  seldom  visiting  the  patients ;  by  extension,  a  dis¬ 
pensary  or  department  of  a  hospital  at  w  hich  out-patients 
are  treated.  Cf.  polyclinic. 

pol'i  cy  (p51'T-sT),  n.  ;  pi.  policies  (-sTz).  [ME.  policie,  OF. 
policie ,  L.  politia ,  Gr.  7roAiT€ta.  In  senses!),  7,  and 8  influ¬ 
enced  by  L.  polUus  polished.  See  police,  ??.]  1.  Civil  or 

ecclesiastical  polity  ;  government ;  the  science  of  govern¬ 
ment.  Also,  a  government  or  state.  Obs.  or  R. 

2.  Prudence  or  wisdom  in  the  management  of  public  and 
private  affairs  ;  wisdom;  sagacity;  shrewdness;  wit;  as, 
the  policy  of  such  a  course  is  doubtful. 

The  very  polici /  of  a  hostess,  finding  his  purse  so  far  above  his 
clothes,  did  detect  him.  Fuller 

3.  A  wise  scheme  or  device  ;  a  contrivance,  esp.  a  cunning 
contrivance  ;  a  stratagem  ;  trick.  Obs.  or  R. 

4.  Management,  administration,  or  procedure  based  prima¬ 
rily  on  temporal  or  material  interest,  rather  than  on  higher 
principles ;  hence,  more  or  less  disparagingly,  worldly  wis¬ 
dom  ;  as,  he  allowed  policy  to  outweigh  honor. 

5.  A  settled  or  definite  course  or  method  adopted  and  fol¬ 
lowed  by  a  government,  institution,  body,  or  individual. 

The  German  Empire  once  established,  the  great  Chancellor's 
policy  became  one  of  peace.  ,Y.  hit.  Encyc. 

Honesty  is  the  best  policy.  Old  Saying. 

6.  a  Act  or  process  of  improving  an  estate,  town,  build¬ 
ing,  etc.,  or  improvements  so  made.  Obs.  Scot.  Ox/.  E.  D. 
b  Often  in  pi.  In  Scotland,  the  improved  grounds  around 
a  country  house. 

7.  Refinement;  polish;  culture.  Obs.  Scottish  Latinism. 
pol'i-cy,  n.  [F.  police ;  cf.  Pr.  polissia ,  Sp.  pdlizu ,  It. 
pdlizza ;  prob.  fr.  LL.  apodixa  a  receipt,  fr.  Gr.  a-68ci£i<; 
a  showing  forth,  a  proof,  fr.  a.7ro6eoowcu  to  show  forth,  ex¬ 
hibit  ;  ano  Scixvvi/ai  to  show.]  1.  A  certificate  of  insur¬ 
ance  ;  any  writing  whereby  a  contract  of  insurance  is  made  ; 
the  document  containing  the  contract  made  by  an  insurance 
company  with  a  person  whose  property  or  life  is  insured  ; 
often,  an  annuity  contract  or  certificate  of  an  insurance 
company.  See  insurance,  1,  endowment  insurance,  etc. 

2.  A  conditional  promissory  note,  depending  on  the  result 
of  a  wager.  Obs.  or  R.  Eng.  Ox/.  E.  I). 

3  A  method  of  gambling  by  betting  that  certain  numbers 
will  be  drawn  in  a  lottery  ;  as,  to  play  policy. 

4.  A  ticket  or  voucher,  as  a  ballot,  a  pay  warrant,  etc. 
pol'i-cy-hold  er  (-hol'der),  n.  A  person  to  whom  an  insur¬ 
ance  policy  has  been  granted. 

Policy  shop.  A  place  where  policy  gambling  is  carried  on. 
Policy  slip.  A  voucher  showing,  when  filled  out.  what 
numbers  one  has  bet  on  in  policy  ;  also,  a  slip  containing 
a  list  of  the  numbers  drawn. 

pol'i-gar  (p51'T-gar),  n.  [Marathi  pdleghr ,  or  Tamil  pnlai- 
yakkaran .]  A  kind  of  feudal  chief  in  the  Madras  Presi¬ 
dency  ;  also,  a  follower,  usually  predatory,  of  such  a  chief, 
or  a  descendant  from  such  a  follower.  India.  —  pol'i-gar- 
ship'  (-shTp/),  n. 

pol'lng  (pbl'Tng),  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n  of  pole.  1.  Act  of  support¬ 
ing  or  propelling  by  a  pole  or  poles  ;  as,  the  poling  of  beans. 

2.  Engin.  &  Mining.  Act  or  process  of  temporarily  pro¬ 
tecting  the  face  of  a  level,  drift,  cut,  etc.,  by  driving  poles 
or  planks  along  the  sides  into  the  yet  unbroken  ground. 

3.  Metal.  A  process  used  in  refining  certain  metals,  as  cop¬ 
per  and  lead,  consisting  in  the  introduction  of  poles  of  green 
wood  into  the  molten  metal.  Gases  are  generated,  which 
have  a  reducing  action  on  oxides. 
pol'i-O-  (p51'T-o-),  poll-  Combining  forms  from  Greek 
ttoAios,  gray,  used  specif,  to  indicate  relation  to  the  gray 
matter  o/  the  brain  or  spinal  cord. 

pol  i  o  my 'e-li'tis  (-nn'e-li'tTs),  n.  [NL.  ;  polio-  -f-  mye- 


o-lice'less,  a.  See  -less. 
olichinello  «f*  Pm.iciiiN  elle. 
po-li'cial  (pO-lYsh'rfl).  a.  Of  or 
pert.  t>»  the  police.  Rare. 
policlan.  *1*  l'O  LIT  IAN. 
policlar,  n.  One  who*1  policies," 
Or  regulates.  Ohs.  Scat. 
po  lic'ize  (p6-les'r«),  t.  To 
pol  ice,  or  to  govern  in  an  orderly 
fashion.  Rare. 

pol'i  ciz  er  (pbl'Y-frtz'Sr),  n.  A 
schemer.  Ohs. 

pol'i  cy.  v.  t.  [Cf.  OF.  policier.] 
To  uolicize.  Ohs. 

pol  i  en  ceph  a-li'tis  (pBl'Y-Sn- 
sSi'a-lI'tYs),  n.  Also  pol  1-o-en- 


ceph'a-li'tis  (-fi-Pn-sCf  d-ll'tfs). 
[NL.  ;  polio-  4-  encephalitis. ] 
Med.  Inflammation  of  the  gray 
matter  of  the  brain, 
pol  i-sn-ceph  a-lo  my  e-li'tls.  n. 
Also  pol  i-o  en  ceph  a-lo-my  e- 
lrtia  (-i'n-set  b-lo-ml't-ll'tls). 
[NL.]  Med.  Inflammation  of 
the  gray  matter  of  the  brain 
and  the  spinal  cord. 

Pol'i  eus  (pfil'Y-ns). n.  [Or.  Ho- 
Aic  c.]  Protector  of  the  city 
(Athens):  —  nn  epithet  of  Zeus, 
pol  i  o-my  e-lop  'a- thy  ( -fi-mU?- 
lbp'd-thl),  >i.  L polio- +  myelo- 


litis.']  Med.  Inflammation  of  the  gray  matter  of  tf  eopinal 
cord.  In  children  the  anterior  horns  of  the  gray  matter 
are  usually  affected.  See  infantile  paralysis. 
pol'ish  (pbl'Tsh),  n.  1.  Act  or  process  of  polishing. 

2.  A  smooth,  glossy  surface,  usually  produced  by  friction  ; 
a  gloss  or  luster. 

3.  Fig.  :  Refinement ;  culture  ;  elegance. 

This  Roman  polish  and  this  smooth  behavior.  Addison 

4.  Anything  used  to  produce  a  gloss. 

5.  A  fiourlike  material  rubbed  from  the  surface  of  the 
hulled  rice  grain  in  preparing  the  latter  for  market.  It  is 
a  valuable  cattle  feed.  Called  also  rice  polish. 

pol'ish  (pbl'Tsh),  v.  t. ;  pol'ished  (-Tsht) ;  pol'ish-ing.  [ME. 
jiolischeji ,  F.  polir ,  L.  polire.  Cf .  polite;  2d  -ish.]  1.  To 
make  smooth  and  glossy,  usually  by  friction  ;  to  burnish ; 
to  give  luster  to  ;  as,  to  polish  glass,  metals,  etc. 

2.  Hence,  to  wear  off  the  rudeness,  coarseness,  or  rusticity 
of ;  to  make  elegant,  cultured,  or  polite  ;  to  refine  ;  as,  to 
polish  life  or  manners. 

3.  To  affect  or  bring  into  a  specified  condition  by  polishing  ; 
as,  to  polish  away  one’s  crudities. 

Sy n. —  Polish,  burnish,  furbish.  To  polish  is  to  make 
smooth  or  glossy  by  friction ;  fig.,  the  word  implies  re¬ 
finement,  esp.  by  the  removal  of  social  roughness  or  crude¬ 
ness  ;  to  burnish  is  to  polish  (esp.  metal),  commonly  w  ith 
something  hard  and  smooth  ;  to  furbish  (lit.  and  fig.)  is  to 
rub  or  brush  (something)  until  it  looks  bright  or  new  ;  the 
w  ord  is  often  used  slightingly  or  in  contempt;  as,  44  window- 
panes  which  she  had  polished  until  they  shone  like  jewels  ” 

( Mary  Wilkins) ;  “  the  most  polished  gentlemen  of  the  most 
polished  nation”  ( Land  or );  " burnished  steel”  ( Tickell ); 
14  sunset’s  burnished  gold  ”  (Shelley) ; 44 /urbished  the  rusty 
sw'ord  again  ”  ( Di'yden ) :  44 1  took  ft  [the  playj  to  make  al¬ 
terations  .  .  .  and  /urbished  it  up  in  a  day  or  two” 
(Lamb) ;  to /urbish  up  one’s  Latin  and  Greek.  See  luster. 
to  polish  off,  to  finish  or  get  rid  of  completely,  as  an  adver¬ 
sary.  Slang.  W.  11.  Russell. 

pol'ish,  v.  i.  1.  To  become  smooth,  as  from  friction  ;  to 
receive  a  gloss  ;  as,  steel  polishes  well. 

2.  To  take  on  refinement  or  culture. 

Pol'ish  (pol'ish),  a.  [From  Pole  a  Polander.]  Of  or  per¬ 
taining  to  Poland  or  its  inhabitants. 

Polish  berry,  a  scale  insect  (Porphyrophora  polonica)  of 
north  and  central  Europe  whose  body  yields  a  red  dye.  — 
P.oBull,  A.slron.,  the  constellation  Taurus  Poniatowskii. — 
P.  cake.  =  2d  baba.  —  P.  disease.  =  plica,  1.  —  P.  draughts  or 
checkers,  a  variety  of  draughts,  or  checkers,  played  usually 
on  a  special  board  of  100  squares,  in  which  the  men  can  take 
opposing  men  by  jumping  backward  as  w’ell  as  forw  ard  and 
kings  can  go  any  distance  in  one  move.  — P.  millet,  crab 
grass  ( Syntherisma  sanguinalis).—  ?.  plait.  Med.  =  plica,  1. 

—  P.  rabbit,  one  of  a  breed  of  small,  entirely  white,  domes¬ 
tic  rabbits  with  rather  short  erect  ears  and  pink  eyes.  —  P. 
ragout.  =  borsch.  —  P.  sauce,  Allemande  flavored  with 
horse-radish,  lemon  juice,  pepper,  and  parsley.  — P.  swan, 
a  supposed  domestic  variety  of  the  mute  swan  having  pale 
legs  and  white  cygnets. —  P.  wheat,  a  kind  of  European 
wheat  ( Trilicum  polonicum)  distinguished  by  its  glaucous 
ears  and  long  empty  glumes  inclosing  the  sp'ikelets. 

Pol'ish  (pol'ish),  71.  1.  The  language  of  the  Poles.  Its 

chief  dialects  are  Great  Polish ,  spoken  in  Posen,  Kalish, 
and  Plotsk;  Little  Polish ,  in  Galicia; and  Lithuanian ,  Prus¬ 
sian ,  and  Silesian ,  Polish.  Polish  employs  the  Roman 
alphabet,  peculiar  sounds  being  indicated  by  diacritically 
marked  letters.  Its  literature  dates  from  the  12th  century, 
but  its  important  works  are  recent.  See  Indo-European. 

2.  a  One  of  a  long-established  breed  of  ornamental  medi¬ 
um-sized  domestic  fowls  having  a  large  globular  crest, 
smooth  legs,  leaf  comb,  and  in  some  varieties  large  muffs. 
The  chief  varieties  are  known  by  their  colors,  as  w  hite- 
crested  black,  white,  golden,  silver,  etc.  b  A  Polish  rabbit, 
pol'ished  (pbl'Tsht),  p.  a.  Smooth  and  glossy;  hence,  highly 
finished  ;  refined  ;  polite  ;  as,  polished  manners  ;  polished 
verse.  —  pol'ished-ly,  adv.  —  pol'ished  ness,  n. 
polished-stone  age.  See  neolithic. 

pol'ish  or  (p51'Tsh-ei),  ».  One  that  polishes  or  refines; 
also,  that  which  is  used  in  polishing. 

pol'ish-ing,  p.  pr.  &vb.  u.  of  polish.— polishing  iron,  an  iron 
burnisher;  esp.,  a  small  smoothing  iron  used  in  laundries. 

—  p.  putty.  =  putty  powder.  —  p  red,  coleothar.  —  p.  slate, 
a  A  gray  or  yellow  slate,  found  in  Bohemia  and  Auvergne, 
and  used  for  polishing  glass,  marble,  etc.  b  A  kind  of  hone 
or  whetstone  ;  hone  slate.  —  p.  snake,  a  serpentine  formerly 
used  in  cleaning  lithographic  stones.  —  p.  wheel,  a  lap. 

II  po  lis  soir'  (po'le'swar'),  n.  [F.]  a  A  polishing  or 
grinding  implement  or  instrument,  b  Glass  Making.  A 
tool  consisting  of  a  flat  wooden  block  with  a  long  iron 
handle,  used  for  flattening  out  split  cylinders  of  blown  glass, 
po  lite'  (po-lit'),  a.;  po-lit'er  (-llt'er) ;  po-lit'est  (-lit'Sst). 
[L.  pol  it  us,  p.  p.  of  polire.  See  polish,  tl]  1.  Smooth; 
polished.  Obs.  “  A  polite  surface.”  Sir  I.  Neuton. 

2.  Put  in  order  ;  neat ;  clean  aud  orderly. 

3.  Characterized  by  refinement,  culture,  or  elegance  ;  as, 
polite  literature  .  the  polite  nations  ;  of  a  person,  smooth 
and  refined  in  behavior  or  manners;  courteous;  civil. 

He  marries,  bows  at  court,  and  grows  polite.  Pope. 
Syn.  —  Polite,  gentle,  genteel.  Polite,  as  here  com¬ 
pared  (see  civil),  applies  to  that  which  is  characterized  by  | 
culture  or  refinement;  gentle,  in  the  sense  here  distin-  , 
guished  (see  gentle),  suggests  good  or  honorable  biith; 
as,  polile  society,  polite  literature  ;  gentle  blood,  extrac¬ 
tion,  gentle  breeding.  Genteel  now  commonly  implies  a 
more  or  less  vulgar  affectation  of  fineness  or*  gentility; 
as,  44  country  or  Bavarian  beer  not  being  gen/eel  enough 
for  the  hotel  ”  (Thackeray) ;  "  Swaying  her  rattling  skirts 
with  a  genteel  air  ”  (Mary  Wilkins) ;  ci.  shabby-pe??/^/. 
po-lite'ly,  adv.  1.  In  a  polished  manner  ;  so  as  to  be 
smooth  or  glossy  ;  also,  elegantly ;  ornately.  Obs.  Milton. 
2.  In  a  polite  manner;  with  politeness  ;  courteously, 
po-lite'liess,  «.  1.  High  finish  ;  smoothness.  Obs. 

2.  Mental  polish  ;  culture;  refinement ;  elegance.  Now  R. 

3.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  polite  ;  urbanity. 

Syn.  —  Courtesy,  good  breeding,  refinement,  urbanity, 
courteousness,  affability,  complaisance,  civility. 


-f-  -pa thy.}  Med.  Disease  of  the 
gray  matter  of  the  spinal  cord, 
pol’i-or-cet'ic  (-flr-s?t'Tk  ;  -se'- 
tTk),  a.  [Gr.  tto\lopkt]tlk6<;.] 
Mil.  Pertaining  to  sieges.  Rare. 
pol  i-or-cet'ics  (-Yks),  n.  Mil. 
Art  of  conducting  sieges.  Rare. 
pol  i-o'sis  (-5'bYs),  n.  [NL.  ; 
polio-  4-  -osv i.]  Abnormal  gray- 
ness  of  the  hair,  [polyphone.  I 
pol'i  phant.  Obs  corrupt,  ofl 
poiipragmatick.  +  polyprag- 
math'.  [See -able. I 

pol'ish-a-ble(phl'Tsh-d-h,l).  a.| 
pol'ish  ment.  n.  A  polishing  ; 
state  of  being  polish «d  Obs. or R. 


pol'isht.  Polished.  Ref.  Sp. 
polishure.  n.  (F.  poli.^ure.] 
State  of  being  polished.  Obs. 

||  po-lis'ta  (pfl-les'tii),  n.  [Sp.] 
A  compulsory  laborer. 

Po-lis'tes  ( pA-lls'tgz ),  n.  [NL., 
fr.  Gr.  7toAi orp?  founder  of  a 
city.]  Zo'61.  An  extensive  genus 
of  social  wasps  having  a  spindle- 
shaped  abdomen  and  wings 
which  fold  likea  fan.  They  are 
mostly  black  with  yellow  mark¬ 
ings,  or  brown.  Their  nests  con¬ 
sist  of  a  single  comb  of  paper¬ 
like  material  suspended  by  a  pe¬ 
duncle  and  having  no  envelope. 


pol  i-tesse'  (pBPT-tgs';  F.  po'le't&s'),  n.  [F.,  fr.  It.  polU 
tezza,  put itezza.']  Politeness  ;  —  often  implying  artificiality, 
pol'i-tic  (p51'i-tlk),  a.  [L .polilicus  political,  Gr.  7toAitiko? 
belonging  to  the  citizens  or  to  the  state,  fr.  citi¬ 

zen  :  cf .  V.  politique.  See  police  ;  cf.  political.]  1.  Of 
or  pertaining  to  polity,  or  civil  government ;  political ;  as, 
the  body  politic.  See  under  body.  Now  Rare. 

He  with  Ins  people  made  all  but  one  politic  body.  Sir  P.  Sidney. 

2.  Pert,  to  a  constitutional,  as  distinguished  from  a  des¬ 
potic,  state  or  government ;  constitutional.  R.  Ox/.  E.  D. 

3.  Sagacious  in  promoting  a  policy  ;  ingenious  in  devising 
and  advancing  a  system  of  management ;  devoted  to  a 
scheme  or  system  rather  than  to  a  principle ;  hence,  in 
a  good  sense,  wise ;  prudent ;  sagacious ;  and  in  a  bad 
sense,  artful ;  unscrupulous ;  cunning  ;  — said  of  persons. 

Politic  with  my  friend,  smooth  with  mine  enemy.  Shak. 

4.  Pertaining  to,  or  promoting,  a  policy  ;  well-devised  ; 

expedient ;  adapted  to  its  end,  whether  right  or  wrong  ; 
—  said  of  things  ;  as,  a  politic  treaty  ;  a  politic  reply  ;  — 
sometimes  implying  cunning  or  insincerity.  4 4  Politic 
meekness  offends  us  as  a  hypocrisy.”  J.  Marlineau. 

5.  Polished;  cultured.  Scot.  Obs.  &  R.  Ox/.  E.  D. 
Syn.  —  Discreet,  provident,  wary,  artful.  See  wise. 

pol'i-tic,  n.  1.  A  politician.  Obs.  or  Archaic.  Stevenson. 

2.  An  inditferentist  or  temporizer  in  religion.  Obs.Ox/.E.D. 

3.  Policy  ;  politics.  Obs. 

4.  pi.  See  politics. 


po-lit'i-cal  (po-llt'T-kal),  a.  [See  politic.]  1.  Of  or  per¬ 
taining  to  polity,  or  politics,  or  the  conduct  of  govern¬ 
ment,  referring  in  the  widest  application  to  the  judicial, 
executive,  and  legislative  branches  ;  of  or  pertaining  to, 
or  incidental  to,  the  exercise  of  the  functions  vested  in 
those  charged  with'the  conduct  of  government;  relating  to 
the  management  of  affairs  of  state  ;  as,  political  theories. 

2.  Having,  or  conforming  to,  a  polity,  or  settled  system  of 
administration  ;  as,  a  political  body  or  government. 

3.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  exercise  of  the  rights  and  privi¬ 
leges  or  the  influence  by  which  the  individuals  of  a  state 
seek  to  determine  or  control  its  public  policy  ;  having  to 
do  w  ith  the  organization  or  action  of  individuals,  parties, 
or  interests  that  seek  to  control  the  appointment  or  action 
of  those  who  manage  the  affairs  of  a  state  ;  as,  his  political 
affiliations  w’ere  with  the  Republicans. 

4.  Of  or  pertaining  to  those  who  make  a  business  or  pro¬ 
fession  of  politics,  or  politicians  in  their  partisan  activi¬ 
ties  ;  as,  he  is  actuated  by  merely  political  motives. 

5.  Politic  ;  expedient.  Obs. 

political  day,  a  civil  day  ;  =  day,  4.  —  p.  economist,  one  who 
is  versed  in,  or  a  student  of,  political  economy  ;  esp.,  a 
teacher  of,  or  w  riter  on,  economics.  —  p.  economy,' orig.,  the 
art  of  regulating  the  politics  or  policy  of  a  government 
for  the  promotion  of  the  wealth  of  the  community  and  the 
government ;  now,  the  science  more  appropriately  called 
economics  (which  see).  —  p.  geography.  See  geography.— 
p.  liberty.  See  liberty,  2.  —  p.  prisoner,  a  person  in  custody 
or  imprisoned  for  a  political  offense.  —  p.  scienee,  the  sci¬ 
ence  dealing  witli  the  organization  and  government  of 
states.  —  p  verse,  a  Byzantine  or  modern  Greek  type  of  ac¬ 
centual  verse,  esp.  of  fifteen-syllabled  iambic  lines, 
po-lit'l-cal.  n.  1.  A  political  officer,  agent,  or  the  like; 
specif.,  in  India,  a  British  official  dealing  with  aud  advis¬ 
ing  the  ruler  of  a  native  state. 

2.  Also:  a  A  politician.  Rare,  b  A  political  prisoner 
or  off  ender,  c  j>l.  Politics.  Obs. 

po  lit'i  cal  ly,  adv.  1.  Politicly ;  artfully.  Obs.  Knolles. 
2.  In  a  political  manner;  as  regards  politics, 
pol  i-ti'clan  (pbLT-tTsh'ftn),  n.  1.  A  politic  person;  a 
schemer  ;  an  intriguer.  Obs. 

2.  One  versed  or  experienced  in  the  science  of  govern¬ 
ment  ;  one  devoted  to  politics ;  a  statesman. 

While  empiric  politicians  use  deceit.  Dryden. 

3.  One  addicted  to,  or  actively  engaged  in,  politics  as  man¬ 
aged  by  parties  (see  politics,  2) ;  often,  more  or  less  dis¬ 
paragingly,  one  primarily  interested  in  political  offices  or 
their  profits  ;  as,  a  mere  politician. 

4.  A  Politique  or  politique.  Obs. 

Syn.  —  Politician,  statesman.  In  modern  usage  politi¬ 
cian  commonly  implies  activity  in  party  politics,  esp.  with 
a  suggestion  of  artifice  or  intrigue ;  statesman  now  usu¬ 
ally  suggests  broad-minded  and  far-seeing  sagacity  in 
affairs  of  state  ;  as,  4‘  What  makes  Burke  stand  out  so 
splendidly  among  politicians  is  that  he  treats  politics  with 
his  thought  and  imagination  ”  ( M.  Arnold)',  44  He  has  .  .  . 
a  loose,  shifty  expression  of  face,  and  one  which  gives  you 
the  impression  of  a  thorough  politician  in  the  bad  sense  of 
the  word  ”  (E.  L.  Godhin)',  "The  ideas  which  began  the 
newr  Germany  were  due  to  this  quiet,  strong,  faithful,  per¬ 
sistent,  self-respecting  statesman  ”  (  Andrew  D ■  White). 
pol'i-tic  ly  (p51'T-tTk-lI),  adv.  In  a  politic  manner  ;  saga¬ 
ciously  ;  shrewdly  ;  artfully. 

po-lit'i-CO-  (po-ITt'T-ko-).  Combining  form  from  Greek 
ttoAitikk)?,  civil ,  political  ;  as  in,  po-lit'i-co-com-mer'cial,  per¬ 
taining  to  both  politics  and  commerce,  or  to  either  as  af¬ 
fected  by  or  combined  with  the  other;  po-lit'i-co-ec-cle  si- 
as'ti-cal :  po-lit'i  co-e/co-nom/’lc  ;  po-lit'i-co-eth'i-cal ;  po-lit'i- 
co-re-li'glous ;  po-llt'l-co-so'cial. 

pol'i-tics  (pbl'T-tTks),  n.  Plural  in  form,  hut  construed 
either  as  pi.  or  as  sing. ;  see  -ics.  [Cf.  F.  7  ditique ,  Gr. 
7toAit lki]  (sc.  inLa-Ti^ri).  See  politic.]  1.  The  science 
and  art  of  government;  the  science  dealing  with  the  or¬ 
ganization,  regulation,  and  administration  of  a  state,  in 
both  its  internal  and  external  affairs  ;  political  science; 
also,  formerly,  that  branch  of  ethics  dealing  with  the  eth¬ 
ical  relations  and  duties  of  states  or  social  organizations. 

2.  The  theory  or  practice  of  managing  or  directing  the 
affairs  of  public  policy  or  of  political  parties  ;  hence,  po¬ 
litical  affairs,  principles,  convictions,  opinions,  sympathies, 
or  the  like  ;  in  a  bad  sense,  artful  or  dishonest  management 
to  secure  the  success  of  political  candidates  or  parties. 

3-  The  conduct  of,  or  policy  or  scheming  in,  private  affairs. 


pol'l-tarch  (  pOl'Y-tiirk),  n.  [Gr. 

TroAiTapx*??.]  A  governor  of 
citizens:  —the  title  of  civic  mag¬ 
istrates  in  some  Oriental  cities, 
as  Thessalonica,  under  the  Ro¬ 
mans.  Or/.  E.  1). 

po  lite',  v.  t.  To  polish.  Ohs. 
po-lite'ful,  a.  Very  polite.  Col- 
loq. 

po-li'tian  (po-lYsh'iTn),  n.  [OF. 
policien.]  A  politician.  Ohs. 
po  lit'l-cal-ism  ( p  fi-l  Y  t'Y-k  a  1- 
Yz'm).  n.  Zeal  in  politic**, 
po-lit 'i-cas  ter  ( p6- 1 1 1 ' T -k  fls'tPr ; 
pil-llt'Y-k&s'ter),  n.  [Cf.  It.  po- 
liticastro.  Sec  2d  -aster.]  A 


petty  politician.  Rare. 
pol  1-ti'cian,  a.  Cunning;  pol¬ 
itic  ;  artful.  Archaic. 
poLi-ti'cious  ( pOLY-tYsh'fls),  a. 
Crafty  ;  politic.  Ohs. 
po-lit'i-cist  (pf.-lYt'Y-sYst),  n.  A 
student  of  political  science.  R. 
po-lit'i-cize  (-sTz),  v.  i.  To  dis¬ 
cuss,  or  take  part  in,  politics.  — 
v.  t.  To  give  a  political  tone  to  ; 
to  bring  w  ithin  thesphereof  pol¬ 
itics.-  po-lit'i-ciz  er  (-slz'Pr). »». 
po-lit'i-co  (po-llt'l-kO),  n.  [It. 
politico  or  Sp.  politico.]  A  poli¬ 
tician:  specif.,  an  unscrupulous¬ 
ly  politic  person. 


food,  foot ;  out,  oil ;  chair  ;  go  ;  sings  ii)k  ;  then,  thin  ;  nature,  verchire  (250) ;  K  =  ch  In  G.  ich,  acli  (144) ;  boN  ;  yet ;  zh  =  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Guide. 
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POLOS 


||  PoWtlque'  (pfc'le'tek'),  n.  [F.,  lit.,  politic.]  One  of  a 
party  which  arose  in  France  after  the  massacre  of  St. 
Bartholomew’s  Day,  composed  of  moderate  Catholics  and 
Protestants,  aiming  to  restore  civil  peace  on  the  basis  of  re¬ 
ligious  tolerance;  hence  [f.  c.]f  an  opportunist.  Obs.  or  Hist. 
pol'i-ty  (pfil'T-tl),  7i.  ;  pi.  -ties  (-tlz).  [L.  politicly  Gr. 

iroAiT«ia ;  cf.  F.  politie  (with  t  pronounced  like  $).  See 
1st  policy,  police.]  1.  Form  or  constitution  of  the  gov¬ 
ernment  of  a  state,  or,  by  extension,  of  any  institution  or 
organization  similarly  administered  ;  the  general  or  funda¬ 
mental  system  or  organization  of  a  government  as  deter¬ 
mined  by  the  theory  on  which  it  is  based  as  to  the  object 
it  aims  to  accomplish,  its  relation  to  the  people,  their  polit¬ 
ical  and  civil  rights,  etc.  ;  by  extension,  the  constitution  or 
organization  of  any  analogous  institution. 

Nor  is  it  possible  that  any  form  of  polity  .  .  .  should  be  good, 
unless  God  himself  be  author  of  it.  Hooker. 

2.  In  Aristotle,  specif.,  that  form  or  method  of  govern¬ 
ment  in  which  the  sovereignty  is  in  the  whole  body  of  citi¬ 
zens  and  the  government  is  conducted  for  the  good  of  all ; 
the  ideal  commonwealth  or  republic. 

3.  A  politically  organized  community  ;  a  state. 

4.  Policy  ;  prudence  ;  management.  Obs.  B.  Jonson. 
po  litz'er  izo  ( pi-ITt'ser-iz),  v.  t.  A  i.  ;  -ized  (-izd);  -iz'ing 

(-iz^ng).  Med.  To  inflate  the  middle  ear  of  (a  patient) 
by  blowing  air  up  the  nose  during  the  act  of  swallowing  ;  — 
from  the  name  of  Prof.  Politzer  of  Vienna,  who  first  prac¬ 
ticed  it.  —  po  litz  er  i-za'tlon  (-T-za'shSn  ;  -T-za'skun),  n. 
pol'ka  (pol'kd),  ii.  '  [Prob.  fr.  Pol.  Polka  a  Polish  woman  : 
cf.  F.  &  G.  polka.]  1.  A  dance  i2 
of  Polish  origin  performed  by  hj 
two  persons  in  duple  time. 

2.  Music.  A  lively  Bohemian  A  Polka  Rhythm, 
dauce  tune  in  ‘2-4  measure,  with  the  third  quaver  (second 
beat)  accented. 

polka  dot.  In  textile  fabrics,  a  pattern  of  many  round  dots 
regularly  distributed. 

polka  mazurka  a  A  dance  in  which  a  mazurka  step  is 
joined  to  the  polka.  It  is  in  six  movements  occupying  two 
bars  of  3-4  time,  b  Music.  A  dance  tune  in  slow  3-4  me¬ 
ter,  characterized  by  piquant  accents  in  the  weak  metrical 
parts,  and  partiality  to  dotted  rhythms.  J.  //.  Cornell. 
poil(p51),  7i.  A  Iso /to/.  [Gr.  ot  ttoAAoc  the  many,  the  rabble.] 
Camb.  Univ.y  Eng.  a  Collectively,  with  they  the  students 
who  “  go  up  ”  for,  or  obtain,  a  pass  or  ordinary  degree  (poll 
degree),  that  is,  a  degree  without  honors,  b  A  poll  degree, 
poll  (pol),  n.  [ME.  poly  polley  akin  to  LG.  polle  the  head, 
the  crest  of  a  bird,  the  top  of  a  tree,  OD.  poly  polle ,  Dan. 
puld  the  crown  of  a  hat.]  1.  The  head  ;  the  skull;  esp., 
the  back  or  back  and  top  of  the  head,  as  covered  by  hair  ; 
also,  the  nape  of  the  neck.  “  All  flaxen  was  his/>o//.”  Shak. 

2  A  unit  or  an  individual  in  a  number  ;  a  head.  Obs. 

3  A  number  or  aggregate  of  heads  ;  a  list  of  heads  or  in¬ 
dividuals  ;  also,  formerly,  the  counting  of  heads. 

We  are  the  greater  poll,  and  in  true  fear 
They  gave  us  our  demands.  Shak 

4.  Specif. :  a  A  register  or  list  of  persons  on  whom  a  poll 
tax  is  to  be  levied,  b  The  list  or  register  of  the  electors 
who  may  vote,  or  of  those  who  have  voted,  in  an  election. 
6  The  casting  or  recording  of  the  votes  of  a  body  of  per¬ 
sons,  as  of  the  registered  electors  or  of  the  members  of  a 
jury ;  as,  the  close  of  the  poll ;  also,  the  result  of  the 
counting  of  such  votes  ;  the  number  of  such  votes  cast. 

6.  The  place  where  the  votes  are  cast  or  recorded  ;  as,  to 
go  to  the  polls  ;  —  usually  in  pi.  in  the  United  States. 

7-  A  poll  tax. 

8.  The  broad  or  flat  end  of  a  hammer  or  similar  tool. 

9  The  crown  of  a  hat,  cap,  or  the  like. 

10  The  European  chub  ( Leuciscus  cephalus). 

poll  (pol),  i’.  t. ;  polled  (pold) ;  poll'ing.  [From  poll 
head.]  1.  To  cut  off  or  cut  short  the  hair,  wool,  or  the 
like  of  ;  to  shear  ;  clip  ;  as,  to  poll  a  man  or  a  man’s  head  ; 
to  poll  sheep  ;  also,  to  cut  off  or  cut  short  (the  hair,  etc.). 

When  he  [Absalom]  polled  his  head.  2  Sum.  xiv.  26 

2.  To  cut  off  the  head  or  top  of,  as  a  tree  or  plant ;  to  pol¬ 
lard  ;  also,  rarely,  to  cut  off  (the  top  or  head). 

3.  To  cut  off  or  cut  short  the  horns  of  (cattle). 

4  Law.  To  cut  even  without  indentation.  See  deed  poll. 

6.  To  practice  extortion  on;  to  despoil ;  fleece.  Archaic. 
0.  To  pay  as  one’s  personal  tax.  Obs.  tt*  R. 

The  man  that  polled  but  twelve  pence  for  his  head  Dryden. 

7.  To  enter,  as  polls  or  persons,  in  a  list  or  register  ;  to  en¬ 
roll,  as  in  order  to  count ;  to  enumerate  ;  specif.  :  a  To 
receive  and  register  the  votes  of ;  —  usually  in  p.  p.  ;  as, 
the  county  was  polled  on  the  question,  b  To  call  on  each 
member  of  (a  jury)  to  answer  individually  as  to  his  con¬ 
currence  in  a  verdict  rendered. 

8.  To  register  or  deposit,  as  a  vote  ;  also,  to  elicit  or  call 
forth,  as  votes  or  voters ;  as,  he  polled  a  hundred  votes. 


poll  (pol),  v.  i.  1.  To  commit  extortion  ;  to  plunder. 

I  come  not  hither  to  poll  nor  to  shave.  J.  Htywood. 


[Orig.  uncert. 


Pollack  ( Pollachius  carbonarius). 


politique.  +  politic. 
pol'i-tist(n8l'Y-tY8t),  n.  A  stu¬ 
dent  of  polity.  Pare. 
polititian.  politician. 

pol  i-ti'tlOU*.  +  POLITICIOl'S. 

polititize,  v.  t.  To  treat  in  a 
politic  way.  Obs. 
pol'i-tlze  (pftl'T-tlz),  v.  i.  To 
play  the  politician  :  also,  to  deal 
politically.  Obs.  or  R. 
pol'l-ture  (pOl'T-tpr),  n.  [L. 
politura,  fr.  polire  to  polish.] 
Polish.;  gloss  ;  refinement.  Obs. 

f'Ol'i-um.  n.  [L.,  fr.  Gr.  xroAiov.] 
*oly.  Obs. 

?  olive.  pulley. 

o  lix  fcne' (pO'lek'sfn'),  n.  See 
Ma  DELON. 

Po-lix'enes  ( p6-lYk's?-nez),  n. 
The  unjustly  suspected  king  of 
Bohemia,  father  of  Florizef,  in 
Shakespeare's  “  Winter’s  Tale.” 
polk.  4*  poke,  a  bag. 
polk(pGlk), v.  i.  [Cf.  F.polker.] 
To  dance  the  polka.  Colloq. 
pol'ka  ( pGl'kd),  r.  f.  To  dance 
the  polka. 

pol'ka.  ti.,  or  polka  Jacket.  A 
kind  of  knit  or  cloth  jacket  worn 
by  women.  [of  pulk,  pool.l 
p’olke.  Obs.  or  dial.  Eng.  var.  | 
poll  4*  pool.  [var.  of  pole.  | 
poll  (pCl).  Obs.  or  dial.  Eng.  | 
poll,  polle.  n.  [Ir.  poll.']  a 
measure  of  land  in  Ireland,  of 
fi  ftv  or  sixty  acres.  Hist. 

?oll  ( p  5  1),  a.  Chiefly  Lair. 
'oiled,  as  contrasted  with  in¬ 


dented ;  as,  a  deed  poll. 
poll,  ri.  A  polled  animal  ;  —  the 
kind  usually  being  specified, 
poll'a-ble  ( pol'd-D’l),  a.  That 
can  be  polled,  as  a  vote, 
pollacre.  +  polac ke. 
poll 'age  (pM'Hj).  7/.  A  poll  tax; 
also,  extortion.  Obs.  or  R. 
pol  la-ki-u'ri-a  (pOl'd-kl-Q'rT- 
d),  ti.  [NL.  ;  Gr.  xroVAeuciv 
often  4-  -H7*i*a.]  Med.  Abnor¬ 
mally  frequent  micturition, 
pol'lam  (pOl'rtm),  n.  [Tumil 
j  jialam,  fr  Skr.  pain. J  See 
WEIGHT. 

pol'lam,  n.  [Tamil  pdtaiyam.] 
A  district  held  in  asort  of  feudal 
(  tenure  by  a  poligar.  E.  Inti. 
pol'lan  ’(pO.'Vtn),  n.  [Cf.  Ir. 
j  polloy  a  kind  of  fish,  Gael,  pol- 
lag.  ]  A  lake  whitefish  ( Corego - 
\  ti  us  pollan),  native  of  Ireland, 
pollankan.  4*  palanquin. 
pol'lar-chy (pCl'iir-kl),  n.  [Gr. 
jroAvy,  pi.  7roAAoc.  many  4- 
-a7-r//»/.l  Polyarchy.  Rare. 
pol'lard  (pbl'drd),  a.  1.  Of 
wheat,  beardless;  awn  less.  Obs. 
n  ^  Oxf.E.D. 

2.  Of  n  tree,  pollarded 
poll'ax  ,  poll'axe'.  4*  poleax. 
poll  bill.  A  bill  providing  fora 
poll  tax.  Obs. 

poll  booth.  A  polling  booth, 
poll-da'vy.  polo  a  v  y. 

poll  deed.  Adeed  poll.  XowRare. 
polldennery,  n.  [/toll,  v.  4-  den¬ 
ary  a  denarius.]  Extortion.  Obs. 


2.  To  cast  one’s  vote  at  a  poll, 
pol'lack  (pbl'dk),  or  pollock  (-uk),  n. 
cf.  Gael,  pol - 
lag  a  little 
pool,  a 
sort  of 
fish.] 

Any  of 
several 
marine 
gadoid 
f i shes 

belonging  to  the  genera  Pollachias  and  Theragra.  The 
true  pollack  ( Pollachius  pol  Inch  ius )  inhabits  the  Atlantic 
coast  of  Europe  ;  a  closely  allied,  if  distinct,  species  (P. 
carbonarius ),  called  also  coal  fish,  occurs  on  both  the  Euro¬ 
pean  and  American  coasts  and  resembles  the  cod,  but  is 
darker  and  more  lustrous,  with  a  longer  lower  jaw  ;  the 
Alaskapollack  ( T .  chalcogramma )  is  widely  diffused  in  the 
North  Pacific.  All  are  valued  for  food, 
poll  adz  or  adze  A  tool  having  a  head  consisting  of  an 
adz  on  one  side  and  a  hammer  poll  on  the  other, 
pol'lard  (pSl'drd),  ti.  [See  poll,  v.,  poll  head.]  1.  a  = 
poll,  10.  b  A  stag  that  has  cast  its  antlers,  c  A  hornless 
animal  (cow  or  sheep). 

2.  A  clipped  coin  ;  also,  a  counterfeit.  Obs.  or  Hist. 

3.  A  tree  which  has  been  cut  back  to  the  trunk  to  promote 
the  growth  of  a  dense  head  of  foliage. 

4.  A  coarse  kind  of  bran  obtained  from  wheat,  and  some¬ 
times  used  for  feeding  stock. 

5-  Pollard  wheat.  Obs. 

pol'lard,  v.  t. ;  pol'lard-ed  ;  pol'lard-ing.  1.  To  remove 
the  crown  of  (a  tree) ;  to  cut  back  or  convert  into  a  pollard. 
2.  To  kill  (rabbits)  by  feeding  with  poisoned  grain  or  pol¬ 
lard.  New  Zealand. 

poll  book  (pol).  A  register  of  electors  entitled  to  vote,  or 
of  those  who  have  voted  at  a  given  poll, 
polled  (pold),  a.  Having  (such)  a  poll,  or  head, 
polled  (pold),  a.  Deprived  of  a  poll,  or  of  something  be¬ 
longing  to  the  poll.  Specif.  :  a  Shaved  or  shorn  ;  — used 
of  a  person  or  of  the  hair.  Archaic  b  Without  horns  ; 
—  said  of  hornless  or  dehorned  cattle  and  of  deer  that 
have  cast  their  antlers,  c  Pollarded;  —  said  of  trees,  d 
Of  wheat,  pollard  ;  awnless.  Obs. 

polled  Angus.  =  Aberdeen  Angus.  — p.  Durham,  a  breed  of 
cattle  similar  to  the  shorthorn  but  without  horns, 
pol'len  (p51'£n),  n.  [L.  polleUy  polliniSy  fine  flour,  fine 
dust ;  cf.  Gr.  ndhij.]  1.  Fine  bran  or  flour.  Obs.  Bailey. 
2.  Bot.  The  mass  of  microspores  in  seed  plants.  Pollen 
usually  appears  as  a  fine  yellow  dust,  each  grain  being  a 
spore  consisting  of  a  single  cell  of  various  shapes,  with  the 
outer  wall  ( extine )  often  finely  sculptured.  They  are  formed 
as  tetrads  by  the  division  of  the  pollen  mother  cells.  In 
some  families,  as  the  OrchidacesB  and  AsclepiadaceaB,  the 
pollen  is  aggregated  into  viscid  or  waxy  masses  ( po/linia ). 
In  angiosperms  the  pollen  lodges  on  the  stigmatic  part  of 
the  pistil,  where  the  microspores  germinate,  sending  out  a 
tube  through  which  the  male  generative  cell  passes  to  the 
ovule,  where  it  fuses  with  the  egg  cell  of  the  embryo  sac ; 
the  fertilized  ovule  then  develops  into  the  structure  known 
as  a  seed.  See  microspore  a,  fertilization,  2,  seed. 
pollen  plate.  In  bees,  a  pollen  brush  when  consisting  of  a 
flat  or  concave  area  bordered  with  stiff  hairs, 
pollen  tube-  Bot.  The  tube  developed  from  the  wall  of 
the  pollen  grain  in  fertilization.  See  pollen,  2. 
poll'er  (pol'er),  7i.  [From  3d  poll.]  One  who  polls;  specif.: 
a  One  who  polls  or  lops  trees  b  One  who  polls  hair;  a  bar¬ 
ber.  Obs.  c  A  taxgatherer ;  hence,  an  extortioner  or  plun¬ 
derer.  Obs.  d  One  who  registers  voters,  or  one  who  votes, 
poll'— e'vll  (pol'e'v’l),  n.  Veter.  A  suppurative  inflamma¬ 
tion  in  the  region  of  the  poll  of  the  horse,  the  result  of 
bruising  and  infection  with  pus-producing  organisms, 
pol 'lex  (pbl'Ske),  n.  ;  L.  pi.  pollices  (-t-sez).  [L.,  the 
thumb.]  Anal,  it*  Zool.  The  first  (preaxial)  digit  of  the  fore 
limb,  the  thumb.  In  birds  it  supports  the  bastard  wing, 
pol-lic'i  ta'tion  (pb-lTs'T-ta'slmn),  n.  [L.  pollicitatio ,  fr. 
pollicitari  to  promise,  v.  intens.  fr.  polliceri  to  promise.] 

1.  A  promising  or  a  promise.  Now  Rare.  Bp.  Burnet. 

2.  Roman  A  Civil  Law.  A  proposal  or  promise  without 
mutuality,  as  a  vow  to  do  something  for,  or  give  something 
to,  another  ;  an  unaccepted  proposal  or  promise. 

pol'li-nate  (p51'Y-nat),  v.  t.  Bot.  To  perform  pollination  on. 
pol  11-na'tion  (-na'slifin),  ti.  Bot.  a  The  transfer  of  pollen 
from  the  androecium  to  the  gyncecium.  See  cross-polli¬ 
nation  a  b  Loosely,  fertilization, 
poll'ing  (pol'Tng),  p  pr.Avb.n.  of  poll.  1.  Act  of  one 
that  polls  something. 

2.  Something  cut  off,  lopped  off,  or  the  like;  — usually  in 
pi.  ;  as,  the  pollings  of  a  beard. 

Pol-lin'i-a  (p^-lTn'T-d),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  L.  polleny  - inis ,  fine 


polle  4*  POLE,  POLL,  PULL. 

pol'ie-cy  4"  policy. 

fol  le-ga'da  (pfil'B-ga'da),  «. 

Pic.  1  See  measure 
Pollegian.  +  Pelagian. 
pol'len.  f  PULLEN, 
pol'len.  Var  of  pollan. 
pol'len,  v  t.  To  pollinate 
pol  len-a'ri  urn  (-5'rT-tXm  ;  115) 
Var.  of  POLLINARIl'M. 
pol'len-ate.pol  len-a'tion  Vars. 
of  pollinate,  pollination. 
pollen  basket.  The  pollen  plate, 
or  corhicula.  of  a  bee. 
pollen  brush.  A  brushlike  organ 
on  the  leg  or  body  of  a  bee,  used 
for  carrying  pollen, 
pollen  catarrh.  Med.  Hay  fever, 
pol'len-cy  (p&l'^n-sT).  n.  [I.. 
pol/rntia.]  Potency.  Obs.  tf  R. 
pol'lened  (-^nd),  a  Covered 
with  pollen  ;  containing  pollen 
pollen  fever.  Med.  Hny  fever, 
poll'en-ger.  n.  [Cf.  poll,  v  J 
A  pollard  tree.  Dial.  Obs 
pol  len-if'er-ous  (p51'gn-Yf'?r- 
tZs).  Var.  of  polliniferous. 
pol  len-i-za'tion,  pol'len-ize. 
etc.  Vara,  of  pollin' iz\TioN,etc. 
pol'len-less,  a.  See  -less. 
pollen  mass.  Bot.  A  pollinium. 
pol'lent  ipfil'^nt),  a.  [L.  pol¬ 
lens,  p.  pr.  of  pol  le  rc  to  be 
strong.]  Powerful.  Rare. 
pollerone.  +  pouldron. 
pollet.  ti  Also  pollette.  [Cf- 
epaulet.]  A  small  epaulet  or 
pauldron.  Obs. 
polley.  +  PULLEY. 


pol'li-cal  (p51'T-kdl),  a.  Of  or 
pert,  to  the  pollex.  [lical.  R.  I 
pol '11-car. «  [L.poM»can>.]Pol-| 
pol'li-cate.  Var.  of  pulicat. 

Ii  pol'li-ce  ver'so  ( i)51'I-se  vQr'- 
sb).  [L.]  With  thumb  turned 
(downward),  or  reversed,  — the 
sign  by  which  the  spectators  at 
the  Roman  gladiatorial  combats 
condemned  a  vanquished  gladi 
I  ator  to  death, 
pol'li-cie.  policy. 
pol-lic'i-tate,  r.  t.  [L  pollicita- 
j  tits,  p.  p.  of  pollicitari  to  prom- 
I  ise.l  To  give  promise  of.  Obs. 
pol'li-nar  (pBl'T-ndr),  a.  [L. 
pollinaris  pert,  to  fine  flour.] 

'  Covered  with  pollenlike  dust, 
pol-  li-na'ri-um  ( p  5  l'Y-n  a'r  Y- 
j  uni;  115),  ri.;  pi  -KlxCa).  [NL.] 
Rare.  Rot.  a  A  pollinium.  b 
An  androecium.  c  A  cystidium. 
pol'li-na  tor  (pBl'l-na  ter),  n. 

I  One  who  performs  pollination 
pol-linc  'tor  (p<5-lYi)k'tdr),  n. 

,  [L.|  Rom.  Antiq.  One  who  pre- 
|  pared  corpses  for  the  funeral. 

pol-linc  'tore,  n.  [L.  pollinyere , 

;  pollinctum,  to  wash  (a  corpse) 
and  prepare  it  for  the  funeral 
pile-]  Preparation  of  a  corpse 
for  interment  or  cremation.  Obs. 
polling  penny.  Poll  money.  Obs 
pol-lin'i-a,  n.,pl.oi  pollinium. 
pol-lin'ic  (prt-lm'Yk).  -lin'i-cal 
;  (-Y-kdl),  a.  Rot.  Pert,  to  pollen 
pol  li-nig'er-ous  ( p51'Y-nYj'5r- 
|  us),  a.  [L.  pollen,  -inis,  fine  dust 
4-  -gerous.)  Polliniferous.  R. 


flour.]  Bot.  A  small  genus  of  tall  perennial  Asiatic  grasses 
with  terminal  fan -shaped  panicles,  the  paired  spikelets 
1-flowered,  and  subtended  j)y  a  tuft  of  silky  hairs, 
pol  ll-nil'er-OUS  (pbPT-nli'Sr-iis),  a.  [L .polleiiy  - inis ,  pol¬ 
len  -f  -ferous.~\  1.  Bot.  Bearing  or  producing  pollen. 

2.  Zool.  Adapted  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  pollen, 
pol-lln'l-um  (pd-lln'l-wm),  n.  ;  pi.  -ia  (-a).  [NL.  See  pol¬ 
len.]  Bot.  A  coherent  mass  of  pollen  grains.  Pollinia  are 
especially  characteristic  of  the  orchid  and  milkweed  fam¬ 
ilies,  and  often  bear  a  stalk  bearing  an  adhesive  disk,  which 
clings  to  visiting  insects  and  facilitates  withdrawal  of  the 
whole  pollinium  from  its  receptacle.  Pollinia  -  bearing 
plants  are  in  general  heterogamous.  See  Asclepias,  I l lust. 
pol'li-niz  er  (pSl'I-niz'er),  n.  1.  Bot.  A  plant  used  to  fur¬ 
nish  pollen  in  crossbreeding  ;  a  male  parent. 

2.  One  that  performs  the  operation  of  cross-pollination, 
pol  li-no'dl-um  (-no'dT-fim),  n. ;  L.  pi.  -dia  (-a).  [NL.; 
L.  pollen  (see  pollen)  Gr.  etios  form.]  Bot.  In  certain 
phycomycetous  fungi,  a  hyplial  branch  which  functions  as 
an  antheridium.  It  conjugates  with  the  oogonium,  into 
which  its  protoplasmic  contents  are  emptied.  —  pol  li-no'- 
dl-al  (-&1),  a. 

pol'li-wog  (p51'T-w5g), ri.  [ME.  polwigle.  Cf.  POLLhead; 
wiggle.]  A  tadpole. 

poll  pick  (pol).  Mining.  A  single-pointed  pick  having  a 
short  poll,  or  striking  head.  See  pick,  ti.,  I l lust. 
poll  tax  A  tax  of  so  much  per  head  or  person,  usually  on 
every  male  person  over  a  given  age. 

pol  lute'  (ptf-lut'),  v.  t.  ;  pol-lut'ed  (-lut'Sd) ;  pol-lut'ing 
(-lut'Tng).  [L.  pollutuSy  p.  p.  of  polluere  to  defile,  to  pol¬ 
lute,  from  a  prep,  appearing  only  in  comp,  (akin  to  per, 
pro)  -j-  luere  to  wash.  See  lave.]  To  make  or  render  im¬ 
pure  or  unclean,  ceremonially,  physically,  or  morally  ;  to 
impair  or  destroy  the  purity  or  sanctity  of  ;  to  defile  ;  des¬ 
ecrate  ;  profane  ;  corrupt;  befoul. 

Wickedness  .  .  hath  polluted  the  whole  earth.  2Esd.xv.fi. 
They  have  polluted  themselves  with  blood.  Lam.  iv.  14 
Syn.  —  Soil,  corrupt,  debauch,  ravish.  See  contaminate. 
pol-lut'ed  (p<5-lut'5d),  p.  a.  Defiled  ;  made  unclean  or  im¬ 
pure.  —  pol-luUed  ly,  adu.  —  pol-lut'ed  ness,  n. 
pol  lu'tion  (ptf-lu'shftn),  n.  [L.  po/lutio:  cf.  F.  pollution.) 

1.  Act  of  polluting,  or  state  of  being  polluted ;  defilement; 
uncleanness  ;  impurity  ;  desecration. 

2.  Med.  Emission  of  semen  at  other  times  than  in  coition. 

3.  That  which  pollutes  or  is  polluted.  Rare. 

Pol'lux  (pbl'uks),  ti.  [L.,  the  twin  brother  of  Castor.] 

1.  Class  Myth.  See  Dioscuri. 

2.  a  A stron.  The  first-magnitude  star  /3 (Beta)  Geminorum. 
Cf.  3d  Castor,  2.  See  star,  b  [ l.c .]  Min.  =  pollucite. 

Pol'ly  (p5lT),  ti.  1.  Familiar  form  for  Molly,  Mary  ;  — 
fem.  prop.  name. 

2  [often  l.c.]  A  popular  name  for  a  parrot, 
po'lo  (po'lo),  n.  [Of  Eastern  origin  (Balti) ;  —  properly, 
the  ball  used  in  the  panic.]  Sports,  a  A  game  of  ball  re¬ 
sembling  hockey,  with  the  players,  usually  four  on 
a  side,  on  horse¬ 
back.  b  A  simi¬ 
lar  game  played 
on  ice  or  on  a  floor 
by  players,  usu¬ 
ally  five  on  a  side, 
wearing  ice  or  roller  skates.  There  is  no  offside  rule.  Cf. 
hockey, 1.  c  A  somewhat  similar  game  played  by  swimmers, 
po'lo,  n.  [Sp.,  an  air  or  popular  song  in  Andalusia.]  A 
Spanish  gypsy  dance  characterized  by  energetic  movements 
of  the  body  while  the  feet  merely  shuffle  or  glide,  with 
unison  singing  and  rhythmic  clapping  of  hands, 
po  lo-naiso'  (po'lo-naz' ;  pbl'o-;  277),  n.  1.  [F.,  prop, 
fem.  of  polonais  Polish.]  a  An  article  of  dress  for  women, 
consisting  of  a  waist  and  drapery  in  one  piece  worn  over  a 
separate  skirt,  b  A  short  overcoat,  usually  furred,  worn 
by  men  early  in  the  19th  century. 

2.  Music.  A  stately  Polish  dance  or  march,  the  tune  for 
which  is  in  3-4  measure,  having  a  char-  .*  ,  . 

acteristic  rhythm,  which  in  the  accom-  1 4  ^  f  f  i 

paniment  is  as  shown  in  the  Illust. ;  I — td  1  l.U 

also,  the  music  for  it.  It  was  given  in-  Polonaise  Rhythm, 
dependent  importance  as  an  instrumental  form  by  Chopin, 
po-lo'ni-um  (pfc-lo'nt-um),  ti.  [NL.  So  named  after  Poland, 
in  L.  form  Polonia,  one  of  the  discoverers  being  a  Pole.] 
Chetn.  A  supposed  new  element,  a  radioactive  substance 
discovered  by  M.  and  Mine.  Curie  in  pitchblende.  It  is 
closely  related  chemically  to  bismuth.  It  emits  only  alpha 
rays  and  is  perhaps  identical  with  radium  F. 

Po-lo'nl-US  (-#s),  n.  Lord  chamberlain  to  the  King  of  Den¬ 
mark,  and  father  of  Ophelia  and  Laertes,  in  Shakespeare’s 
“  Hamlet.”  He  is  a  garrulous  old  courtier,  full  of  moral 
precepts  and  aphorisms,  and  fancying  himself  to  be  shrewd. 
He  is  slain,  while  eavesdropping,  by  Hamlet, 
polo  pony.  Any  small  wiry  horse  (according  to  present 
rules  not  over  14*  hands  in  height)  used  in  playing  polo. 


Pol#,  1 


1, 2  Common  Forms  of 
Polo  Mallets 


pol  li-niv'o-rous  (-nYv'B-rus), 
a.  [L.  pollen,  inis,  fine  dust  4- 
-L'orous.]  Feeding  on  pollen, 
pol'll-nise  (p5l'Y-nlz),  v  t.  To 
pollinate.  —  p  o  1'11-n  i-z  a't  i  on 
(pBl'T-nY-za'shun  ;  -nl-za'-),  n. 


-n5s),  a.  [L.  pol- 
)t.]  Zobl.  Covered 


(pOl' 

pol'li-no 

leu.  -inis,  dust  __  _  _  _ 

with  vellow  pollenlike  dust, 
pollitlcke.  +  politic. 
pol'li-wig  Var.  of  polliwoo. 
poll  money.  A  poll  tax.  Obs 
pol'lock  (pBl'uk).  Var.  of  pol¬ 
lack. 

poll  parrot.  A  tame  parrot. 
Colloq.  —  polF-par'rot-y,  a. 
poll'-sick  ness,?*.  =  poll-evil. 
poll  silver.  Poll  money.  Obs. 

fol  'Incite  (pfil  'O-sIt ),  "ii.  [See 
’ollux  ;  castorite.  |  Min.  A 
colorless  transparent  mineral, 
crystallizing  in  cubes,  or  mas¬ 
sive.  It  is  a  hydrous  silicate  of 
caesium  and  aluminium, 
pol-lut'ant  (p  <5-1  0  t'H  n  t),  n. 
That  which  pollutes.  Rare. 
pol  lute',  a.  [L. pollutus.]  Pol¬ 
luted.  Archaic.  [pollutes.  I 
pol-lut'er(-lQt'5r),n.  One  who 
pol-lut'ing.  p.  pr.Bf  vb.  n.  of  pol¬ 
lute.  —  pol  lut'lng-ly,  adv. 
pol-lu'tion  ate,  a.  Pofinted.  Ob*. 
—  pol-lu'tion-ate-ly,  adv.  Obs. 

?ol-luve',  v.  t.  [L.  polluere:  cf. 

’. polluer .]  Pollute.  Obs.  Scot. 
polly.  +  PULLEY, 
pol'ly-balt'  ,n. The  spotted  goby 
pol'ly-wog.  Var.  of  polliwog. 
pol'ment.  «*•  pulment. 


ale,  senate,  cSre,  ftm,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofa  ;  eve, 

U  Fortlgi 


pol-mit'ic  ( pBl-mYt'Yk),  a.  See 

PETROGRAPHY. 

II  po'lo(pB'lB),  7».  [Sp.]  Corvee 
exacted  of  the  natives  by  the 
Spanish.  Phil.  1. 
polo  cart.  A  light  two-wheeled 
carriage  resembling  the  dogcart, 
po'lo-lst.  n.  A  polo  player, 
po  lo-naise',  v.  t.  To  dance  the 

Polonaise. 

o  lo  nese'  (pfi  16-nez' ; -neB'), 
a.  [Cf.  F.  polonais.)  Polish 
Obs  —7i.  A  Pole  ;  Polish  ;  also 
[/.  c.],  a  polonaise  (dress).  Obs. 
Po-lo'ni-a  ( p&-l5'nl-d),  n.  [LL.] 
Poland.  Obs. 

Po-lo'ni  an  (-4n),  o.  Polish.  R. 
Po-lo'ni-an.  n.  a  A  Pole.  R.  b 
f/.c.j  A  polonaise  (dress).  Obs. 
Po-lon'ic,  a.  Polish  Obs. 
pol 'o- nick,  71.  [01 1.  polonico.] 

See  MEASURE. 

Po-lo'nish.  a.  Polish.  Obs. 
Pol'o-nism  (pfil'd-nYz’m).  n.  A 
Polish  trait,  idiom,  or  the  like. 
Pol'o-nize  (-nlz).  r.  t.  fir  >■  To 
make  or  become  Polish.  —  Pol  o- 
ni-za'tion  (-nT-zfi'shun;  -nl-). 
po-lo'ny  (pB-15'nY),  n.  (Prob. 
for  Bologna  J  A  kind  of  sausage. 
Po-lo'ny.  a.  [LL.  Polonia  Po¬ 
land.]  Polish.  Ob#.  — ti.  [/.  c.] 
A  boy’s  polonaise.  Obs.  or  Scot. 
pol'os  (pBl'Bs),  n.  [Gr.  woAoc, 
also,  pivot,  axis,  crown  of  the 
head.]  Or.  Archteol.  A  kind  of 
high  crown  represented  as  worn 
by  goddesses. 


$vent,  find,  reefint,  maker;  ice,  Ill;  old,  5bey,  orb,  5dd,  s&ft,  connect;  use,  unite,  urn,  dp,  circus,  menu; 

i  Word.  Obsolete  Yariaut  of.  4- comblued  with.  =  equals. 


POLRON 
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POLYGENETICALLY 


pol  troon'  (pCl-troon'),  n.  [F.  poliron ,  fr.  It.  poltrone  an 
idle  fellow,  sluggard,  coward,  poltro  idle,  lazy,  also,  bed, 
pcrh.  fr.  OHG.  polslar ,  bolstar ,  cushion,  G.  politer ,  akin 
to  E.  fco/j/er.]  An  arrant  coward  ;  a  dastard  ;  craven;  a 
mean-spirited  wretch.  —  pol-troon'ish,  a.  —  pol  troon' 
Ism  (-Tz  m),  n. 

pol  troon',  a.  Craven  ;  cowardly  ;  dastardly. 

Sy n.  —  See  cowardly. 

pol  troon'er-y  (-er-T),  n.  [F.  polironnerie  ;  cf.  It.  poltro- 
neriu.~]  Cowardice  ;  want  of  spirit ;  pusillanimity, 
pol'ver  ine  (p51'ver-Tn),  n.  [It .polvcrino,  fr.  polvere  dust, 
L.  pnlvis ,  -veris.  See  powder.]  A  kind  of  potash  or  pearl- 
ash  from  the  Levant,  used  in  making  fine  glass, 
po'ly  (po'lT),  Ji.;  pi.  polies  (-ITz).  [L.  polium ,  name  of  a 

plant,  perh.  Teucrium polium ,  Gr.  ttoAiop.]  A  menthaceous 
plant  ( Texicrium  polium)  of  southern  Europe,  with  white- 
woolly  aromatic  foliage  ;  also,  any  of  several  other  species 
of  Teucrium. 

pol'y  (p51'T-).  [See  full,  «.]  Combining  form  or  prefix 
from  Greek  ttoAv?,  many  ;  as,  />o/yg on,  /m/yatomic. 
pol  y-ac'id  (-fo'Td),  a.  Chem.  Capable  of  combining  with 
more  than  one  molecule  of  a  monobasic  acid  to  form  a  salt 
or  ester ;  —  said  of  bases  and  alcohols, 
pol  y-a'cron  J-a'kr5n),  n.;  L.  pi.  -acra  (-krd).  [NL.; 

poly-  -f-  Gr.  anpov  summit.]  Geom.  A  solid  having  many 
summits  or  angular  points;  a  polyhedron, 
pol'y-ad  (p51'T-5d),  a.  Chem.  Multivalent.  —  n.  A  polyad 
atom,  radical,  or  element. 

pory-a-dol'phous  (-d-dSl'ffis),  a.  [Gr.  7roAva$eA</>o9  with 
many  brothers  ;  7roAu?  -J-  a&eA <f>o<;  brother.]  Bot.  Having 
stamens  united  by  the  filaments  in  more  than  two  groups 
or  fascicles,  as  some  Rosacea?,  species  of  Hypericum ,  etc. 
pol  y-an'drist  (-SnMrist),  n.  One  who  lives  in  polyandry, 
pol  y  an'dlOUS  (-drfts),  a.  1.  Bot.  Having  twenty  or  more 
free  hypogynous  stamens. 

2  Practicing  polyandry  ;  pertaining  to  polyandry, 
pol  y-an'dry  (pbl'T-Sn'dri;  pbl'T-Sn'drT),  n.  [ poly -  -f-  Gr. 
avrip,  av6 pos,  man,  male  :  cf.  F.  polgandrie.]  1.  The  pos¬ 
session  by  a  woman  of  more  than  one  husband  at  the  same 
time; — contrasted  with  monandry  and  polygyny.  Two 
characteristic  types  of  primitive  polyandry  are  Bair  and 
Tibetan  (see  these  words)  polyandry. 

2.  Bot.  State  or  condition  of  being  polyandrous. 
pol  y  an'tha  (-Sn'thd),  or  polyantha  rose.  [NL. ; 
poly-  -f-  Gr.  avOos  flower.]  One  of  a  race  of  hardy  garden 
roses  descended  from  Rosa  multiflora ,  often  used  as  the 
basis  of  crossbreeding.  The  flowers  are  very  small, 
pol  y  an'thus  (-Xn'thtts),  ji.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  noAvavOos  rich 
in  flowers;  ttoAvv  many  -}-  avOo< ;  flower.]  a  The  oxlip 
Primula  elatior ,  having  a  many-flowered  umbel,  b  Any 
narcissus  of  the  species  Narcissus  tazetta ,  or  of  the  varieties 
descended  from  it.  They  have  rather  small  umbeled  white  or 
yellow'  flowers  with  a  spreading  perianth  and  small  crow  n, 
pol'y-ar  Chy  (p51'T-ar/kT),  7*.  [Gr.  TTo\vap\ta.  See  poly-; 
-archy.]  I.  Government  by  many  persons. 

2  Erroneously,  a  group  of  many  kingdoms.  Or/.  E.  D. 
pol  y  ar-thrl'tis  (-ar-thrl'tTs),  n.  [NL. ;  poly-  +  arthritis.'] 
Ned.  Inflammation  affecting  several  joints  at  once  or  in 
rapid  succession.  —  poly-ar-thrit'ic  (-thrlt'Tk),  a. 
pol  y-a-tom'ic  (-d-tbin'Tk),  a.  Chem.  a  Having  more  than 
one  atom  in  the  molecule,  b  Having  a  valence  greater 
than  one.  Obs.  c  Having  more  than  one  replaceable  atom 
or  radicaj. 

pol  y-bas'ic  (-bas'Tk),  a.  Chem.  Having  in  the  molecule 
more  than  one  hydrogen  atom  replaceable  by  basic  atoms 
or  radicals  in  forming  salts  or  esters.  — pol  y  ba  sic'i-ty 
(-ba-sTs'T-tT),  n. 

pol  y  bas'lte  (pbl'T-bas'it ;  po-llb'd-sit),  j i.  [G.  polybasit.] 
Min  An  iron-black,  metallic-looking  ore  of  silver,  consist¬ 
ing  essentially  of  silver,  sulphur,  and  antimony,  Ag„SbSfi, 
with  some  copper  and  arsenic.  H.,  2-3.  Sp.  gr.,  6. 0-6. 2. 
pol  y-car'pel-la-ry  (-kar'pul-a-n),  a.  Bot.  Composed  of 
many  carpels,  as  a  compound  ovary.  Cf.  monocarpellary. 
Pol  y  car'pon  (-kar'pOn),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  noAvtcapnov  a 
kind  of  plant,  prop.  neut.  a.,  fruitful.  See  poly-;  -carpous.] 
Bot.  A  genus  of  silenaceous  herbs  of  temperate  and  warm 
regions,  having  small  white  cymose  flowers  with  5-keeled 
sepals  and  3-5  stamens.  P.  tet  aphyllum  is  the  allseed. 


pol'y  ceph'a  lous  (pSLT-sSf'd-lus),  a.  [Gr.  7roAvice(f>aAos. 

See  poly-  ;  cephalous.]  Having  many  heads. 

Pol  y-cer'1-daB  1-ser'T-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  lr.  Gr.  iroAvKtpw 
many-horned.]  Zool.  A  large  family  of  nudibrancliiate 
mollusks  having  a  sluglike  body  and  nouretractile  cerata 
usually  clustered  around  the  anus.  The  type  genus  is 
Po  lyc'er  a  (p6-lls'er-d).  —  po  lyc'er-oid  (-oid),  a. 

Pol  y-chaB'ta  (pbl'T-ke'td),  n.  jtl.  [NL.  \poly-  -f  Gr.  \ain\ 
hair.]  Zool.  One  of  the  two  primary  divisions  (subclasses 
or  orders)  of  the  class  Chaetopoda.  It  comprises  most  of 
the  common  marine  worms,  and  is  generally  distinguished 
from  the  Oligochaeta  by  short,  unsegmented,  stumplike 
limbs  (parapodia)  which  bear  setae,  and  by  having  the 
sexes  distinct.  There  is  often  a  distinct  head  with  eyes  and 
tentacles.  The  young  pass  through  a  more  or  less  typical 
trochosphere  stage.  Commonly  adopted  subdivisions  of  the 
group  are  Errantia  and  Sedentaria  (which  see).  —  pol'y - 
chaete  (p51'T-ket),  a.  &  u.  —  pol  y-chae'tous  (-ke'tiis),  a. 
pol  y-cha'si  um  (-ka'zhT-ttm;  -zl-fnn),  n.;  jjI.  -sia  (-d). 
[NL. ;  poly-  -f- Gr.  \d(ri<;  division.]  Bot.  A  cymose  inflores¬ 
cence  in  which  each  relative  main  axis  produces  more  than 
two  branches.  Cf.  monochasium,  dichasium.  — pol'y- 
cha'si-al  (-dl),  a. 

pol'y-chord  (p51'I-k6rd),  n.  Music,  a  A  viol-shaped  in¬ 
strument  of  ten  strings,  with  a  movable  finger  board,  b  A 
device  for  coupling  two  octave  notes  on  a  keyed  instrument, 
pol'y  chot'o-mous  (-kbt'o-mws),  a.  [ poly -  -f-  - chotomous , 
as  in  dichotomous .]  Dividing  repeatedly  into  many  parts  or 
branches.  Cf.  dichotomous.  —  pol'y-chot'o-my  (-mi),  7i. 
pol'y  chr OS' ty  (pbl'T-krSs'tT),  n.  [Gr.  ttoA v\pr\<nia  great 
usefulness,  fr.  noAv  xpycrToq  ;  noAvs  many  -f-  xptj<tt6<;  use¬ 
ful.]  Usefulness  in  various  ways,  as  of  a  word  with  diverse 
meanings,  or  of  a  drug.  —  pol  y-chres'tic  (-krgs'ttk),  a. 
—  pol  y-chres'ti  cal  (  tT-kal),  a. 
pol  y-chro'mate  (  kro'mat),  7 1.  A  substance  which  exhib¬ 
its,  or  from  which  may  be  prepared,  a  variety  of  colors, 
pol  y  chro  mat'ic  (*kr6-m2t'Ik),  a.  Showing  a  variety,  or 
a  change,  of  colors. 

polychromatic  acid.  Old  Che7n.,  aloetic  acid, 
pol'y  chrome  (p51'T-krom),  a.  [Cf.  F.  polychrome.] 

1.  Many-colored  ;  pert,  to  processes  for  making  multi¬ 
color  pictures ,  as,  the  Polychrome  Bible,  an  edition  of  the 
Old  Testament  printed  on  a' background  of  various  colors 
to  indicate  the  various  literary  sources  of  the  text. 

2.  Class.  Arc/utol.  Designating,  or  pert,  to,  painting,  esp. 
vase  painting,  in  a  variety  of  colors.  The  most  famous 
polychrome  vanes  of  antiquity  were  those  of  Attica,  chiefly  lec- 
ythi,  which  began  to  be  made  in  Athens  in  the  latter  part  of  t lie 
(>th  century  n.  c  The  ground  was  often  white,  and  the  colors 
used  originally  black,  white,  red,  and  yellow  Cf  black-kig- 
U  It  K  D,  RED- FIGURED. 

pol  y  chro'mic  (-kro'mik),  a.  [ poly -  -f-  (for  sense  1)  Gr. 
Ypuj/ua  color,  or(8ense  2)  chromic.]  1.  Polychromatic. 

2.  Cheni.  Designating,  or  pertaining  to,  any  of  several 
acids  (known  only  in  their  salts)  with  more  than  one  atom 
of  chromium. 

pol'y-chro  my  (pbl'T-kro'niT),  n.  Art  or  practice  of  com¬ 
bining  different  colors,  esp.  brilliant  ones,  in  an  artistic 
way,  as  in  ancient  sculpture,  architectural  decorations,  pot¬ 
tery,  etc. 

Pol  y  clad'l  da  (p51'T-kl5d'T-dd),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr. 
ttoAvkAclSck;  ;  ttoAuc  many  -j-  /cAa6o?  branch.]  Zool.  An  or¬ 
der  of  planarians  in  which  the  alimentary  tract  has  many 
primary  branches  radiating  from  a  central  stomach.  The 
ovaries  and  testes  are  numerous.  No  vitellarium  h  devel¬ 
oped.  The  Polycladidaareall  marine  and  usually  ef  broad 
flattened  form,  some  species  becoming  several  inches  long. 
They  progress  by  creeping  or  swimming.  Many  are  hand 
somely  colored.  —  pol'y-clad  (pbl'I-klSd),  a.  <f-  n. 

Pol  y-cle'tan  (-kle'tan),  a.  Of  or  pert,  to  Polycletus,  a 
sculptor  of  the  Peloponnesian  school,  about  430  b.  c.,  who 
established  a  type  of  ideal  athletic  proportions, 
pol  y-clln'ic  (-klTn'Tk),  7i.  Med.  A  clinic  treating  dis¬ 
eases  of  many  sorts,  or  a  hospital  for,  or  an  institution  giv- 
j  ing  clinical  instruction  abqut,  all  kinds  of  diseases, 
pol  y  con'ic  (-kSn'Tk),  a.  Relating  to,  or  based  on,  many 
cones;  as,  polyco7iic  mapping.  — n  A  polyconic  projection, 
polyconic  projection.  Map  Making ,  a  projection  of  the  earth’s 
surface, or  a  part  of  it.  in  which  each  narrow  zone  is  projected 
on  a  cone  touching  the  sphere  along  this  zone,  the  cone 
surfaces  being  then  unrolled.  Cf.  conic  projection. 


pol'ron. pol'rond.  frouLDRON. 
polrynge  +  pouldron. 
polt  (polt).  Obs.  or  dial  Eng 
vur.  of  POULT. 

polt,  7i .  Sc  v.  Knock  ;  thump  ; 
club.  Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 
polte,  pref.  of  inlt  Obs. 
Fol'ter  geisfc'  (pM'tdr-gTstM,  n.; 
»/.  PoLTERG  MISTER  (-gTs't^r). 
(G.  ;  polter  noise  -f  geisf  ghost. 1 
polklore.  A  noisv  ghost;  a  ghost 
that  Cannes  knock  mgs,  etc. 

?iolt'-foot  (polt'-),  7i  A  club 
oot.  Archatr  —  a.  Having  u 
elub  foot.  Also  polt'foot'ed. 
polther.  +  colder. 
pol  toph'a  gy  (p61-t5f'a-jY),  n 
(Gr.  rroAro?  porridge  4-  4>ayciv 
to  eat.]  Fletchensm.  —  pol- 
toph'a  gist  (-jlst),  71. 
polumath.  +  polymath. 

polut  +  POLLUTED, 
polute'.  +  POLLUTE. 
pOl'Til.  +  PULVIL  [POL 1. 1  WOO .  I 

polwig.  polwigge.  polwlgle  + 1 
poly.  pulley. 
pory-ft-can'thous,  a.  Bot.  Hav¬ 
ing  many  sfiines. 
pol  y-a-coua'tic  (pBPT-a-koos'- 
tik  ;  -kous'ttk),  a.  [ poly-  -f 
acoustic.)  Multiplying  or  mag¬ 
nifying  sound.  —  n  A  polya¬ 
coustic  instrument, 
pol' y-a-cous 'tics  (  trks),  n  Art 
of  magnifying  sounds. 

f'Ol'y-actfpBl'r-fikt ),  pol  y-ac'- 
l  nal  -ftk'tT-nrfl;  -ftk-ti'mij),  a. 
[poly-  +  Gr.  a<Tis,  aicrivoc, 
rav  ]  Having  many  rays  or  radii. 
PoVv-ac-tin'1-a  (-ftk-tTn'T-d),  >/. 
pi.  }NL.  See  poly- ;  Actinia.] 
Zool.  An  old  name  for  those 
Anthozoa  having,  like  the  actin¬ 
ia*,  many  simple  tentacles. 

Pol  y-a-del'phi-a  (-d-del'fY-d), 
n.  pi.  [NL.  See  polyadel¬ 
phous.)  Bot.  A  disused  Lin- 
na^an  class  of  plants  having  sta¬ 
mens  united  ny  the  filaments 
into  three  or  more  fascicles.  — 
pol'y-a-delph  ( p  5  l'T-d-d  5  1  V ), 


7i  — del'phi-an  (-dei'fT-r)n ),  a. 
poly-a-de'nl-a  (pBl'T-d-de'nT- 
a),  n.  [NL- ;  poly-  -f-  Gr.  dSyu 
gland.]  Med.  Ilodgkin's dist-u.se. 
pol  y-ad  e-nl'tis  (-id'C-nl'tYs), 
7».  [NL.]  Med.  Inflammation  of 
several  glands. 

pol  y-ad 'e-nous  (-ad'?-n«8),  a. 

I  [poly-  +  Gr.  a5rjp  gland.]  Bot. 
Bearing  numerous  glands, 
pol  y-ae'mi  a.  pol  y-e'mi  a 
ml-a),  77.  [NL.  1  Med.  Condition 
marked  by  an  excessive  amount 
of  blood  in  the  system;  plethora, 
pol'y-aes  the 'si  a,  pol  y-es-the'- 
b1  a  (-6s-the'sT-d  ;  -znY-d),  n 
[NL.]  Med.  Disorder  of  sen¬ 
sation  in  which  one  tactile  im- 
i  pression,  as  the  prick  of  a  pin, 
is  felt  at  different  places  at  the 
same  time.  —  pol  y-*8-thet'ic, 
-es-thet'ic  (-thPt'lk),  a. 

Pol  y-an'dri-a  (-ftn'drT-d),  ti. />l. 
[NL.  See  polyandry. 1  1  .Bot. 
A  Linnaian  classof  monoclinous 
plants  ineduding  those  with 
I  many  hypogynous  stamens. 

2.  [/.  r.]  Polyandry, 
pol  y-an'dri  an  (-dn),  a.  —  poP 
y-an'dri-an-ism  (-Tz’m),  7*. 
pol  y-an'dric  (-fin'drlk), «.  [Ur. 
iroAvavSpos .]  Pert,  to,  or  char¬ 
acterized  by,  polyandry. 
poPy-an'drl-ous  (-drt-as).  Vnr 

I  of  POLYANDROUS. 
pol  y-an'drism  (-in'drYz’m),  7i. 
Polvandrv.  Rare. 
pol'y-an  gle.  »•  A  polygon.  Obs. 
pol  y-an'gu  lar  (p^l'T  aij'gQ- 
i  Idr), «.  Polygonal, 
pol  y  an-the>a.  [NL-  Seei*oL- 
I  yaNTHA.J  An  anthology.  Obs. 

I  —  pol'y-an  the'an.  a.  \  n.  Obs. 
pol  y-an'thos.  A’ar.  of  polyan¬ 
thus. 

pol  y-an'thous  ( pBPT-Rn 'thils), 
a.  [Gr.  noAvovOos.  See  poly-; 

1  -anthous.]  Bot. Many-flowered, 
pol'y  ar'chal  (-ar'kdl).  pol'y- 
ar'chi-cal  (-kY-kdl),  a.  Of  or 
!  pert,  to  a  polyarchy.  Rare. 


Fi 


pol'y-arch  1st  ( phl'Y-iir'kYst),  7i. 
An  advocute  ot  polyarchy. 

>ol  y-ar-tic 'u-lar.n./'oo7.ar  Med. 
laving  or  affecting  many  joints 

?ol  y  au  tog'ra  phy  i  -3-tBg'rd- 
i),  77.  Act  or  practice  of  mul¬ 
tiplying  copies  of  handwriting, 
manuscripts,  drawings,  etc.,  by 
printing  from  stone;  —  the  early 
name  for  lithography,  [axes. I 
pol  y-ax'i-al.G.  Having  several! 

ol'y-bo-ri'nae  (pBl'I-bii-rl'ne), 
77  j>l.  [NL  ,  fr.  Gr.  7roAu/3opo? 
voracious.]  Zool.  A  subfamily 
of  the  Falconida?,  consisting  of 
the  caracaras,  or  carrion  hawks. 
The  typical  genus  is  Po  lyb'o- 
rus  (pO-lYb'C-rQs).  —  po-lyb'o- 
rine(-r!n  ;  rYn  ;  183),  a. 
Poly-bran'chl-a  (pB'lY-brRi)'- 
kY-d),  Pol  y-bran'chi  a'ta  (-a'- 
td),  77.  ]d.  [NL.  See  poly-; 
-branch ia.]  Zool.  A  division  of 
Nudibrunchiata  having  numer¬ 
ous  cerata  on  the  bark.  Doto 
is  an  example.  —  pol'y-branch 
(p51'Y-br&i)k),  pol  y-bran'chi- 
an  (-lcT-dn),  pol  y-bran'chi  ate 
(-at),  a.  iV  n.  All  Obs. 
pol  y-bro'mide,  n.  Also  -mid. 
See  poly-. 

poly-bu'noufl  (-ba'ni/aL  a. 
[NL.  :  poly-  -4- Gr.  3ovt'o<r  hill, 
mound.]  Multituherculate.  — 
pol'y  bu  ny  (pOl'T-bQ'nY),  v. 
Pol'y-buB  (pttl'Y-bfiB),  v  [L., 
fr.  (Jr.ndAv/So';.]  SeeCEmpus. 
Pol'y-carp  (  pQl'I-kiirp),  v.  [Gr. 
IloAuTcapTro?  ;  cf.  no\v<;  much, 
and  Kapn6<  fruit.]  Lit.,  much 
fruit;  — masc.  prop.  name, 
pol  y-car'plc  (-kiir'pYk).  pol'y- 
car'pouB(-piiB),  a.  [  poly -  +  Gr. 
Kapnos  fruit.]  Bot.  a  Sychno- 
carpouB.  b  Having  a  gyncecium 
forming  two  or  more  distinct 
ovaries.  —  pol'y-car'py  (pOl'Y- 
kar'pY),  77. 

pol'y-cel'ln-lar.  a.  See  poly-. 
pol  y-ce-phal'lc  (p51  Y-sfi-fRl'- 


|Ik),  a.  Polvcephalous.  Rare. 

pol  y-chlo'ride,  n.  Also  -rid 
I  See  poly-. 

pol  y-choer'a-ny,  n.  [Gr.  iroAv- 
KCHpavir),  fr.  ttoAvkoi  paros 
wide-ruling.]  Government  by 
many  chiefs  or  rulers.  Obs. 
pol'y-chord  (p81'I  kdrd),  a. 
[Gr.  noAv\op8o<>  ;  ttoAvs  many 
+  xopfir)  string,  cord  ]  Having 
I  many  strings. 

pol'y-chreat  (p51'T-kr?st),  //■ 
[Gr.  noAv\pr)crTO<;  useful  for 
many  purposes.  See  poly- 
j  chresty.]  Met/.  A  medicine 
that  serves  many  uses.  Obs 
polychreBt  salt  OI<l  Med. Chem. 
Potassium  sulphate;  also,  some- 
j  times,  Hochelle  salt, 
pol  v-chro'ic.  a.  Pleochroic. 
pol'y-chro  ism  ( p51'Y-krf5-Iz’inh 
7/.  [poly-  4  Gr.  Xpoa  color.]  = 
PLEOt  HKOISM- 

pol  y-chro'mate  (-krS'mat).  u. 
[See  POLYCH  ROM  i c.]  Chem.  a 
A  bait  of  a  polychromic  acid  b 
A  salt  of  aloetic  acid, 
pol  y-chro'ma-tiBt  C-md-tYst), 

!  77.  One  who  advocates  the  use 
of  manv  colors,  as  in  painting, 
pol'y-chro'ma  tize.  r.  t.  To  dec¬ 
orate  with  many  colors, 
pol  y-chro  ma  to-phil'i  a  (-krfi' 

I  md-to-fil'I-d),  77.  [NL.  See 

POLYCHROMATIC  ;  -PHILOUS.] 

I  Med.  Qualitv  of  being  stainable 
j  with  Be^'eral  kinds  of  stains. 
—  pol  y-chro'ma  to  phii' ( -kr<5'- 
m  b -t  r.-f  i  I  >.  pol  y-chro  ma-to- 
phil'ic  (-fYl'Yk),  o. 
pol'y-chrome  (p51'jr-kr5m).  77. 

|  [poh/-  4-  Gr.  xpojpa  color.] 

1.  Anything  of  many  colors  ; 
also,  variegated  coloring. 

2.  Chem.  Aesculin  ;  — so  called 
from  its  fluorescent  solutions, 
pol  y-chro'ml  a  (-krF5'mY-d),  ti. 
[NL.;;>o/j/--f  Gr.  ypuya  color.] 
Med.  Excessive  pigmentation 
pol'y-chrom-izo  (pOl'Y-krdm- 


pol  y-cot'y-le'don  (pbl'T-kSt/T-le'dwn),?!.  Bot.  A  plant  har¬ 
ing  more  than  two  cotyledons,  as  the  pine  and  other  coni¬ 
fers.  —  pol  y-cot'y-le'don-ous  (-le'ddn-«8  ;  -lgd'dii-ws),  a. 
pol  y-crat'ic  (-krSt'Tk),  a.  \_poly-  -j-  Gr.  icpaTo?  power.] 
Having  many  powers  ;  — said  of  a  wheel,  as  of  a  telescope, 
carrying  many  eyepieces. 

po-lyc'ro-tism  (po-lIk'ro-tTz’m),  n.  Physiol.  Condition 
of  the  pulse  in  which  the  pulse  curve,  or  sphygmogram, 
shows  several  secondary  crests  or  elevations  ;  —  contrasted 
with  monocrotism  and  di erotism. 

pol  y-cyc'lic  (  pCl'T-sTk'lTk  ;  -si'kltk),  a.  Having,  or  pert, 
to,  many  cycles,  rounds,  or  whorls  ,  as:  a  Elec.  Designat¬ 
ing  a  system  of  electric  distribution  in  w'hich  currents  of 


different  voltages  and  frequencies  are  superposed  on  the 
same  network,  b  Zool.  (1)  Having  many  whorls,  or  volu¬ 
tions.  (2)  Having  many  cycles  of  tentacles,  as  some  corals, 
pol  y-cys'tic  (pol'T-sTs'tTk),  a.  Med.  Containing,  or  com¬ 
posed  of,  several  cysts. 

pol  y-dac'tyl  )  (-d&k'tTl),  a.  Having  several  or  many 
pol  y-dac'tyle  I  digits,  esp.  more  than  usual.  —  n  A 
polydactyl  animal.  —  pol  y-dac'tyl  ism  (-tl-ltz'm),  n. 
pol  y-de'mon-ism  (-de'mtfn-Tz’m),  n.  Belief  in,  or  w  orship 
of,  a  multitude  of  demons  or  demoniacal  powers.  Cf.  de¬ 
monism. — de'mon  ist,/i.  d  a. — de  mon-is'tic  (-Ts'tTk),«. 
Pol  y-do'ru3  (pbl'T-do'rfts  ;  201),  ?/.  [L.,  fr.  Gr.  II0A1L 

6o»pos.]  Gr.  Myth.  The  youngest  son  of  Priam.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  Homer,  he  was  slain  by  Achilles;  in  other  accounts 
he  was  killed  by  Polymnestor.  See  Hecuba. 
poPy-em'bry-o  ny  (-8m'brT-$-nT),  v.  a  Bot.  The  pro¬ 
duction  of  two  or  more  embryos  within  an  ovule,  as  nor¬ 
mally  in  many  seed  plants,  b  Embipol.  The  production 
of  two  or  more  embryos  from  a  single  egg. 
pol  y-en  zy-mat'ic  (-8n/zT-m3t'Tk),  d.  Biol.  Producing,  or 
containing,  several  different  ferments. 

Po  lyg'a  la  (po-lTg'a-ld),  71.  [L. ,  milkwort,  fr.  Gr.  noAv- 
yaAov ;  ttoAv?  much  -j-  ydAa  milk.]  Bot.  A  very  large 
genus  of  herbs  and  shrubs  of  temperate  and  warm  regions, 
typifying  the  family  Pol  vgalacea?.  They  have  often  showy 
many-colored  flowers,  having  the  calyx  very  irregular, 
with  two  petaloid  sepals,  and  the  three  petals  united  below 
into  a  tube  and  sometimes  crested.  The  species  are  called 
milkworts ;  they  are  especially  numerous  in  the  southern 
United  States  and  South  Africa.  Many  are  cultivated. 
Pol'y-ga-la'ce  ®  (pbl'I-gd-la'se-e),  n.  pi.  [NL.  See 
Polygala.]  Bot.  A  family  of  plants  (order  Geraniales), 
the  milkw  ort  family,  comprising  10  genera  and  nearly  700 
species,  w’idely  distributed  throughout  both  hemispheres. 
They  are  herbs  or  shrubs  having  irregular  flowers  with 
three  to  five  petals,  eight  monadelphous  stamens,  and  five 
sepals,  the  two  lateral  petaloid  ;  the  seeds  are  usually  ca- 
runcled.  —  pol  y  ga  la'ceous  (-slms),  a. 
po-lyg'a  mist  (po-lTg'd-mTst),  7i.  [See  polygamy.]  One 
who  practices  polygamy.— po-lyg  a-mis'tic  (-mTs'tTk),  a. 
po-lyg'a  mous  (-iu&b),  a.  (Gr.  TroAiya/xo?  living  in  polyg¬ 
amy  ;  7roAv< ;  many  -f-  yapos  marriage.  Cf.  bigamy.] 

1.  Of,  pertaining  to,  characterized  by,  or  involving,  po¬ 
lygamy  ;  having  a  plurality  of  wives  or  husbands  ;  a6,  po¬ 
lygamous  marriages  ;  —  opposed  to  mo7ioga7nous. 

2.  Zool.  Having  more  than  one  mate  at  the  same  time. 

3.  Bot.  Bearing  both  hermaphrodite  and  unisexual  flowers 
on  the  same  plant. 

—  po  lyg'a  mous-ly,  adv. 

po-lyg'a-my  (-ml),  n.  [Gr.  iroAvyapia  ;  cf.  F.  polygamie. 
See  polygamous.]  State,  habit,  or  fact  of  being  polyga¬ 
mous  ,  esp.,  the  having  of  a  plurality  of  wives  or  husbands 
at  the  same  time  ;  usually,  the  marriage  of  a  man  to  more 
than  one  woman,  or  the  practice  of  having  several  w'ives  at 
the  same  time  ;  polygyny  ;  —  opposed  to  m07iogamy.  See 
BIGAMY,  1  ;  Cf.  POLYANDRY,  1. 

pol  y-gen'e  sis  (pbl'T-jSn'e-sTs),  n.  Plurality  of  origin; 

—  opposed  to  monogenesis. —  pol  y-ge-nes'ic  (  je-n5s'Ik), 
a.  —  pol  y  gen'e  sist  (-jgn'e-slst),  n. 

pol'y  ge  net'ic  (-je-n£t'Tk),  a.  1.  Having  many  distinct 
sources  ;  originating  at  various  places  or  times. 

2.  Biol.  Of  or  pertaining  to  polygenesis  ;  polyphyletic. 

3.  Dyeing.  Yielding  more  than  one  color  or  shade,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  mordant ;  —  said  of  dyestuffs. 

polygenetic  mountain  range,  G'eol.,  one  consisting  of  two  or  * 
more  monogenetic  ranges,  each  w  ith  its  own  development. 


Tz  ),  v-  t.  To  make  polychro- 
mous. 

pol  y-chro'mous  (-krfi'n^B),  a. 
Of  or  pertaining  to  polvchromy ; 
many-colored  ;  polychromatic, 
pol  y-chro'ni-ouB  <’-kr5'nY-778). 
a.  [ poly -  4-  Gr.  x^ovio?  fora 
long  timed  Eud tiring  long; 
chronic.  Rare. 

pol  y-cla'dose  t-kla'dfiB).  pol'- 
y-cla'dous  (-kla'di/s  :  po-llk'- 
la-d778),  a.  [Gr.  ttoAi #rAa5o;. 
See  Poi.YCLADiDA.]  M  any- 
branched. 

p  ol  y-c  ce'ra-n  y  ( pbl'Y-se'rd- 
llY).  For  UOLYCIDE KANY. 

poly-coty-le'don-a-ry  (-le'- 
utin-it-rT;  -16d'7<n-tl-rl),  a.  Em¬ 
bryo f.  Having  the  placental  vil 
li  in  many  definite  groups,  or 
cotyledons*,  as  in  the  ox  family, 
pol'y-cot  y-le'don-y  (-le'd?/n-T), 
77.  Bot.  Abnor/iial  increase  in 
the  number  of  cotyledons. 

fo-lyc'ra-cy  iph-lYk'rd-sY).  77. 

poly-  4-  -cracy.]  Polyarchy, 
pol  y-crot'lc  (pfil'Y-krtit'Tk).  a. 
[jioly-  4-  Gr.  fcpOTO?  a  heat.] 
Physiol.  Of,  pert,  to,  or  mani¬ 
festing.  polycrotism. 
pol'y-cy-thie'mi  a  (-Hl-the'mY 
o),  71.  Also -cy  the'mi  a.  [NL. 
See  roly-,  -<  1  1  v ,  .e.mia.]  Med. 
Excess  of  red  blood  corpuscles. 
Pol  y-cyt-ta'ri  a  (-sI-ta'rY-d  ; 
115),  77.  j/t  [NL. ;  poly-  4-  Gr. 
KVTTdpiou,  dim.  of  TfUTTapo?  a 
cell.]  Zobl.  A  division  of  Radi- 
olaria  including  those  with  a 
number  of  central  capsules. — 
pol  y-cyt-ta'ri -an  (-'in),  o.  ^  77. 
pol  y-dac'ty-louB  (-dak'tT-las), 
a.  Polydactyl. 

Pol  y-dac'ty-lus ( -lfis).  77.  [NL.] 
See  Polyn  km  id. 4.  [dnctylism.l 
pol  y-dac'tv-ly  (-1Y),  77.  *Poly-( 

pol  y-dae'mon  ism.  -dae'mon-iBt, 
etc.  Vars.  of  poly  demon  ism, 
etc.  ISeepoLY-.l 

ol  y-de  nom  i-na'tion  al.  a.| 
oly-deu'cea  (pbPY-dQ'Bgz), 


Pol  y  deu'kes  (-kez),  71.  [Gr 
noAi^euTCTj?.]  See  Dioscuri. 
pol  y-dip'Bi-a  (-dip'sl-d).  n. 
[NL.  ;  poly.  4  Gr.  6n/7a  thirst.] 
Med.  Excessive  and  constant 
thirst  occasioned  bv  disease. 
Pol'y  dore  (p51'I-dor;  201),  ti. 

1.  See  A  k vi  rag  us,  1.  [name).  I 

2.  See  Mo.mmia  (fern.  prop.| 
pol  y  dy  nam'ic.  a.  Having,  or 
liert  to.  many  or  varied  forces, 
pol  y-e'dral  ( |)l5Pl-e'dr7?l),  pol 
y-e'dron  (-e'ur75n).  etc.  ^'ar8.  of 

!  POLY  H  KDII A  I..  POLY II  EDRON.etC. 

pol  y-em'bry  o-nate  (  ?m'brY-0- 
j  nat). pol  y-em  brv-on'ic.o.  Bot. 
Consisting  ol ,  or  having,  several 
embryos. 

pol  y-er'glc  (pSPY-Qr'jYk),  a. 

!  [Gr.  noAxepyoq  ;  7roAv?  much 
1  cpyov  work.J  1.  Working 
j  much  or  in  man}'  wavs. 

2.  Bot.  Having  more  than  one 
energid  ;  — applied  to  multicel¬ 
lular  plants.  Cf.  MONERGIC. 
pol  y-eth'nic.  a.  Formed  of, 
or  inhabited  bv,  many  races, 
pol'y-foil  (pbl^I-foil).  Ti.  [poly- 
4-./b7V,ll.]  Arch.  =. MULTIFOIL 
po-lyg'a  lin  (pC-lIg'd-lln),  77 
Chem.  Saponin. 

Pol  y  ga'mi  a  ( pbl'Y-gg'niY-d), 
n.  pi  [NL.  See  polygamous  ] 
Bot.  A  disused  Linnaenn  class 
of  plants  with  both  hermaphro¬ 
dite  and  unisexual  flowers  on 
the  same  plant.  — pol  y  ga'mi-an 
(-dn),  a. —pol'y  gam  (pBl'Y- 
gRm),  ti. 

pol  y  gam'ic  (-gfim'Tk),  -gam'i- 
cal(-Y4o7l),  a.  Polvgamous. — 
pol'y  gam 'i-cal-ly,  adv. 
po-lyg'a-mize  (po-llg'd-mlz), 
v  i.  To  practice  polygamy, 
po-lyg'a-mous  ly,  adv.  of  po- 
lyoa.mous. 

pol'y-gar  Var.  of  polioar. 
pol'y-garchy  (pftl'Y-gar'kl) 
Erron.  var.  of  polyarchy. 
pol  y-ge-net'l-cal-ly.  adv.  ot 
POLYGENETIC. 


food,  foot  out,  oil ;  chair;  ffo  ;  sinK,  ii)k  ;  thin;  nature,  verdjire  (250) ;  K  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144) ;  boN  ;  yet;  zh  =  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Gdidb. 
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POLYODONT1A 


pol  y  gen'ic  (pSPT-jen'Tk),  a.  z  Chem.  Forming  two  or 
more  compounds  with  a  monovalent  element, us  hydrogen, 
b  Biol.  Polvgenetic.  c  Polygenous,  1. 
po-lyg'e-nous  (po-lij'e-nMs),  a.  [poly- -genous :  cf.  Gr. 
7roAvyet'^s  ot  many  families.]  1.  Consisting  of,  or  con¬ 
taining,  many  kinds  ;  as,  a  polygenous  mountain. 

2.  Chem.  Polygenic. 

pol'y  glot  (p51'I-gl5t),  a.  [Gr.  i7oAvyAu)TTO<;  many- 
tongued ;  ttoAi/9  many  -f-  yA Surra,  yAaxrcra,  tongue,  lan¬ 
guage  :  cf.  F.  polyylotle.]  1.  Containing,  or  made  up  of, 
several  languages  ;  as,  a  polyglot  lexicon  or  Bible. 

2.  Versed  in,  or  speaking  or  writing,  many  languages, 
pol'y  glot,  n.  1.  One  who  speaks  or  writes  several  lan¬ 
guages.  “  A  polyglot,  or  good  linguist.”  Howell. 

2.  A  book  containing  versions  of  the  same  text  in  several 
languages;  esp.,  the  Scriptures  in  several  languages.  The 
four  great  Bible  polyglots  are  :  The  Complutensian  Polyglot, 
printed  in  lold-17  at  Complutum  (now  Alcala  de  Henares), 
containing  the  Old  Testament  in  Hebrew,  the  Targum  of  Onke- 
los  on  the  Pentateuch,  the  Septuagint,  the  Vulgate,  and  the 
Greek  New  Testament.  The  Antwerp  Polyglot,  or  Biblia  Regia, 
which  appeared  15(19-72,  and  contains  the  Hebrew  and  Greek  of 
the  Old  Testament,  the  Targum  of  Onkelos,  and  Aramaic  para¬ 
phrases,  the  Vulgate,  and  the  Greek,  and  a  Syriac  version  of  the 
New  Testament.  The  Paris  Polyglot,  issued  1628  and  1645  at  PuriB 
by  Antoine  Vitre,  of  slight  critical  value.  And,  most  important  of 
all,  the  London,  or  Walton  s.  Polyglot,  issued  1654-57,  edited  by 
Brian  Walton,  containing  all  or  part  of  the  Bible  in  Hebrew, 
Sumaritan,  Aramaic,  Syriac,  Arabic,  Ethiopic,  Persian,  Greek 
(with  a  literal  Latin  translation  of  each),  and  Latin. 

3.  A  confusion  or  mixture  of  languages ;  a  polyglot  jargon, 
pol'y-glot'tous  (-gl5t'?7s),  a.  [See  polyglot.]  Speaking 

many  languages  ;  polyglot.  Max  Muller. 

pol'y-gon  (p51'i-g<5n),  n.  [Gr.  noAvyoivos  polygonal  ; 
7toAus  -j—  yojvca  angle :  cf.  F.  polygone.)  a  Geom.  A  fig¬ 
ure,  generally  plane  and  closed,  having  many  angles,  and 
hence  many  sides,  esp.  one  of  more  than  four  angles,  b 
Moth.  A  figurate  number. 

polygon  of  forces,  Mech a  closed  polygon  representing  by  its 
sid<js  taken  in  order  the  magnitude  and  direction  of  a  sjrs- 
tem  of  forces  acting  at  a  point  in  equilibrium. 

Pci  y-go-na'ce-ao  (-go-na'se-e),  n.  pi.  [NL.  See  Polygo¬ 
num.]  Bot.  A  family  of  plants,  composing  the  order  Poly- 
gonales,  having  30  genera  and  nearly  S00  species,  chiefly  of 
the  north  temperate  zone  ;  the  buckwheat  family.  They 
are  herbs,  shrubs,  and  trees,  with  stipules  forming  a 
sheath  (ocreu)  round  the  stem.  The  flowers  are  spicate  and 
apetalous.  The  main  genera  are  Polygonum ,  Eriogonum , 
Coccolobis ,  and  Brunei r.  —  pol  y  go  na'ceous  (-shws),  a. 
po-lyg'o-nal  (po-ITg'o-nSI),  a.  Having  many  angles  (esp. 
more  than  four),  and  hence  many  sides  ;  —  applied  esp.  to 
plane  figures,  and  to  solid  bodies  the  plane  section  of  which 
is  a  polygon.  —  po-lyg'O-nal-ly,  adv.  —  polygonal  numbers, 
certain  figurate  numbers,  the  successive  sums  of  the  terms 
of  an  arithmetical  progression  whose  first  term  is  1. 
pol'y-go-nom'e-try  (pol'T-go-nBm'e-trT),  n.  [polygon  -f- 
-metry.)  An  extension  of  trigonometry  to  the  doctrine  of 
polygons.  —  pol'y-gon'o-met'ric  (-gbn'o-mSt'rlk),  a. 

Po  lyg'O-num  (p6-lTg'6-num),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  L.  polygonos, 
-on,  a  kind  of  plant,  Gr.  noAvyovov  ;  ttoAu?  many  -f-  yovv 
the  knee  ;  —  in  allusion  to  the  numerous  joints.]  Bot. 
A  large,  widely  distributed  genus  of  herbaceous  plants  typ¬ 
ifying  the  family  Polygonaceae,  and  including  the  smart- 
weeds,  knotweeds,  bistorts,  and  water  peppers  ;  also  [/.  c.], 
a  plant  of  this  genus.  They  have  small,  variously  clus¬ 
tered.  white,  greenish,  or  pink  flowers  without  an  involu¬ 
cre.  the  calyx  corollalike,  the  pedicels  jointed.  The  ocreae, 
or  sheathing  stipules,  are  conspicuous.  The  genus  includes 
many  pernicious  weeds,  as  the  black  bindweed.  A  few,  as 
P.  orientate ,  the  priuce’s-featlier,  are  cultivated, 
pol'y-graph  (p51'T-graf),  n.  [Gr.  ttoA vypd(f>o<;  writing 
much  ;  ttoAus  much,  many  -j-  ypafaev  to  write  :  cf.  F. 
polygraphe.)  1.  An  instrument  for  multiply  ing  copies  of 
a  writing  ;  a  manifold  writer  ;  a  copying  machine  ;  also,  a 
kind  of  pantograph  for  making  two  or  more  copies  at  once. 

2.  One  who  copies  or  imitates  another.  Ohs.  Ox/.  E.  D. 

3.  In  bibliography,  a  collection  of  different  works.  Rare. 

4.  A  writer  of  many  publications,  esp.  on  various  subjects. 
6.  A  myograph. 

poi  y-graph'ic  (-grSf'Tk)  )  a.  [Cf.  F.  polygraphique.] 
poPy-graph'l-cal  (-T-kal)  j  1.  Writing  much,  or  treating 
of  many  subjects.  Rare.  Or/.  E.  D. 

2.  Pert,  to,  or  used  in,  polygraphy;  &s,  a,  poly  graphic  device. 

3.  Done  or  made  with  a  polygraph  ;  as,  a  polygraphic  copy. 

4.  Being  a  copy  or  imitation. 

6.  Designating  a  method  of  copying  or  duplicating  oil 
paintings  by  a  chemical  and  mechanical  process  devised  by 
Joseph  Booth  near  tiie  end  of  the  18th  century. 


I  po  lyg'ra-phy  (po-lTg'rd-fT),  ??.  [Gr.  ToAuypa^ta :  cf.  F. 
poiygraphie .]  1.  A  system  of  secret  writing  or  cipher ; 

art  of  writing,  or  of  deciphering,  various  ciphers.  Obs. 

2.  Much  or  various  writing;  writing  of  many  books.  Now  R. 

3.  The  art  or  practice  of  using  a  polygraph. 

4.  Art  or  method  of  making  poiygraphie  copies  of  pictures, 
po-lyg'y-nous  (-IT  j'l-ims),  a  1.  Bot.  Having  many  styles. 

2.  Practicing,  pertaining  to,  or  characterized  by,  polygyny, 
po-lyg'y-ny  (-nT),  n.  [poly-  -j-  Gr.  ywrj  woman,  wife.] 
The  state  or  practice  of  having  several  wives  at  the  same 
time  ;  marriage  to  several  wives,  as  among  various  savages, 
poly-ha'lite  (pol'i-ha'lit),  n.  [poly-  +  Gr.  aA?salt.]  Min. 
A  mineral  usually  in  fibrous  masses,  of  a  brick-red  color  due 
to  iron,  but  consisting  essentially  of  sulphates  of  calcium, 
magnesium,  and  potassium,  2CaS04‘MgS04'K2S04'2H20. 
poly-he'dral  (pBPi-he'cln/l)  \  a.  [See  polyhe- 

pol  y-hed'ri-cal  (-hed'n-kul  ; -he'dri-)  J  dron.]  Geom. 
Having  many  faces,  as  a  solid  ;  relating  to  a  polyhedron, 
polyhedral  angle,  the  continuous  angular  space  bounded  by 
three  or  more  planes  meeting  in  a  point.  —  p.  functions, 
Math.,  algebraic  functions  characterized  by  finite  polyhe¬ 
dral  groups  of  substitutions. 

pol  y-he'dron  (-he'drtfn),  n.  ;  pi.  E. -drons  (-drunz),  L. 
-dra  (-dm).  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  rroActSoo?  with  many  seats 

or  sides;  noAvs  -|-  k8pa  seat,  side:  cf.  F.  polykdre .] 

1.  Geom.  A  figure  or  solid  formed  by  many  faces  or  planes. 

2.  Optics.  A  polyscope,  or  multiplying  glass. 

3.  Bot.  One  of  the  peculiar  angular  bodies,  with  hornlike 
appendages,  into  which  the  niegazoospores  of  the  water 
net  develop  and  within  which  new  coenobia  are  formed. 

Pol  y-hym'ni  a  (-hlm'm-d),  n.  [L.,  fr.  Gr.  noAu/xma ; 
7toAv9  many-)-  v/xi/09  hymn.]  Gr.  Myth.  The  Muse  of  ora¬ 
tory  and  the  sacred  lyric.  See  Muse,  n.,  1. 
pol  y-i-de'ism  (  i-de'Tz’m),  n.  Psychol.  The  simultaneous 
possession  or  being  of  many  ideational  forms,  or  of  ideas  of 
differing  sensuous  or  motor  types.  —  pol'y-i-de'ic  (-Ik),  a. 
pol'y-lith  (pBl'I-lith),  n.  [poly-  -f-  -lith.)  Archseol.  A 
megalithic  structure  of  several  or  many  stones,  as  a  dolmen 
or  a  stone  circle,  usually  in  the  form  of  a  single  cell,  and  dat¬ 
ing  mainly  from  Neolithic  times.  Cf.  monolith,  1. 
poTy-mag'net  (-mXg'net),  n.  Elec.  A  combination  of  two  or 
more  electromagnets  to  produce  a  variable  magnetic  field. 
poTy-mas'ti-a  (-mas'tT-ri'i,  pol'y-mas'ty  (pol'T-mSs'ti),  n. 
[NL.  polymastia  ;  poly-  -f-  Gr.  pao-ros  breast.]  Condition 
marked  by  an  abnormally  large  number  of  nipples  or 
breasts.  —  poly-mas'tic  (-mSs'tTk),  a. 
pol'y-mer  (pol'T-mer),  n.  [See  polymeric.]  Chem.  Any  of 
two  or  more  substances  interrelated  by  polymerism  ;  spe¬ 
cif.,  a  substance  produced  from  another  by  polymerization, 
pol  y-mer'ic  (-mSr'Tk),  a.  [poly-  -f  Gr.  fxepo9part.]  Chem. 
Of  the  same  elements  in  the  same  proportions  by  weight, 
but  having  different  molecular  weights  ;  thus,  cyanic  acid 
(CNOH),  fulminic  acid  (C2N202H2),  and  cyanuric  acid 
(C3N303H3),  a.ve  polymeric  with  e  ch  other.  Cf.  isomeric, 1. 
po-lym'er-ism  (p$-lTm'er-Tz’m),  n.  State  or  quality  of 
beiug  polymeric  ;  also,  polymerization. 
poFy-mer'i-za'tion  (pBl'i-raSr'T-za'shwn ;  -T-za'shwn),  n. 
Chem.  Act  or  process  of  changing  to  a  polymeric  form  of 
higher  molecular  weight,  as  in  the  formation  of  paraldehyde 
from  aldehyde;  the  state  resulting  from  such  change, 
pol'y-mor-iao  (p51'I-mer-Iz  ;  po-lim'er-iz),  v.  t.  cfc  i.  Chem. 
To  change  into  another  substance  having  the  same  elements 
in  the  same  proportions,  but  a  higher  molecular  weight ; 
to  subject  to,  or  to  undergo,  polymerization, 
po-lym'er  oua  (po-lTm'er-ils),  a.  1.  Bot.  Having  many 
parts  or  members  in  a  whorl. 

2.  Chem.  Polymeric.  Rare. 

pol'y-meth'yl-ene  (pBl'T-uiSth'T-len),  n.  Chem.  Any  of  a 
series  of  saturated  hydrocarbons  (C„H2n)i  as  trimethylene, 
etc.,  regarded  as  methylene  groups  in  ring  form. 
poFy-mi'cro-scope  (-mi'kr6-skop),  n.  A  microscope  for 
the  rapid  and  convenient  exchange  of  objects  in  the  field. 
Po-lym'ni-a  (po-lIm'uT-d),  n.  [L.,  fr.  Gr.  noAv^j/ta.] 

1.  =  Polyhymnia. 

2.  Bot.  A  small  genus  of  American  nsteraceous  herbs, 
chiefly  tropical,  distinguished  by  the  large  corymbose  heads 
of  discoid  and  radiate  yellow  or  white  flowers,  the  thick 
achenes  without  pappus.  The  two  United  States  species, 
P.  canadensis  and  F.  uredalia,  are  called  lea/cup. 

pol'y-morph  (pBl'T-mSrf),  n.  [Gr.  noAdpoptbos  multiform  ; 
ttoAv?  many -f- /xop</irj  form.]  1.  Biol.  A  polymorphous  or¬ 
ganism,  or  one  of  the  several  forms  of  such  an  organism. 
2.  Cryst.  A  substance  crystallizable  in  several  distinct 
forms ;  also,  any  one  of  these  forms.  Cf.  allomorph. 


pol'y -mor'phism  (pSl'T-wftr'fTz’m),  n.  Quality  or  state 
of  being  polymorphous  ;  as  :  a  Cryst.  =  pleomorphism  a. 
b  Biol.  (1)  Capability  of  assuming  different  forms  ;  capa¬ 
bility  of  wide  variation.  (2)  Existence  of  a  species  in  sev¬ 
eral  forms  independent  of  the  variations  of  sex,  as  in  certain 
butterflies  whose  broods,  appearing  at  different  seasons, 
differ  in  size  or  color,  or  both,  or  in  ants  and  termites,  in 
which  different  castes  (workers,  soldiers,  etc.)  exist, 
pol'y-mor'pho-nu'cle-ar  (-fo-nu'kle-dr),  n.  [See  polymor¬ 
phous  ;  nuclear.]  Biol.  Designating  the  commonest  type 
(normally  about  72  per  cent  of  the  total  number)  of  leuco¬ 
cytes  in  human  blood.  They  have  an  irregular,  deeply 
lobed,  or  often  almost  completely  divided,  nucleus, 
pol  y-mor'pIlOUS  (-mdr'f&s),  a.  [poly-  H — morjthous.) 
Having,  or  assuming,  various  forms,  characters,  or  styles; 
as :  a  Cryst.  —  pleomorphic,  b  Biol.  Having,  or  occur¬ 
ring  in,  several  distinct  forms;  —  opposed  to  monomorphie. 
poly-moun'tain,  n.  [L.  montanus.  neut.  monlanum ,  of 
a  mountain.  See  poly.]  a  =  poly,  n.  b  The  related  Tcu- 
crium  montanum ,  formerly  called  Folium  rnontanum.  c 
The  European  scropliulariaceous  plant  Bartsia  alpina. 
pol'y-myth  y  (pBl'i-mTth'T),  n.  [See  poly- ;  myth.]  The 
inclusion  of  many  or  several  stories  in  one  narrative  or 
other  imaginative  writing.  —  poFy  (-mltli'Tk),  a. 

Pol'y-nem'i-dao  (-nSm'T-de  ;  -ne'mi-ae),  n.  pi.  [NL. ; 
poly-  -f-  Gr.  i/Tjfia  thread.]  Zodl.  A  family  of  acanthop- 
terygian  fishes  allied  to  the  mullets  (Mugilidae)  but  having 
the  pectoral  fin  divided  into  two  parts,  the  upper  much  like 
an  ordinary  fin  and  the  lower  composed  of  several  separate, 
slender,  threadlike  rays,  whence  the  species  are  called 
threadfin.  They  abound  on  the  sandy  shores  of  warm 
seas.  Many  are  valued  for  food  and  some  yield  isinglass. 
The  type  genus,  Pol  y  ne'mus  (-ne'mfcs),  is  a  small  one, 
most  of  the  species  belonging  to  Po/ydaclylvs.  —  pol  y 
ne'mid  (  mid),  a.  &  ??.  —  pol  y-ne'moid  (-moid),  a.  A  n. 
pol'y  ne'sian  (-ne'shc/n  ;  -■/. h«»),  a.  [From  Polynesia ,  F. 
Folynesie  (Oxf.  E.  D.) ;  Gr.  7roAi  ?  many  -\-vr/(ro<;  island.] 
Of  or  pertaining  to  Polynesia  or  the  Polynesians. 
Polynesian  chestnut,  the  edible  kidney-shaped  seed  of  a  Poly¬ 
nesian  fabaceous  tree  ( Bocoa  edufis).  Also,  the  tree  itself. 

—  P.  region,  Zodgeog a  terrestrial  division  including  the 
smaller  tropical  Pacific  islands.  It  is  included  by  some  in 
the  Australian  region,  when  it  is  called  the  Polynesian  sub- 
region.  It  is  without  indigenous  laud  mammals  except  bats. 

Pol  y-ne'sian,  n.  1.  A  member  of  a  race  of  mankind 
widespread  throughout  Oceania ;  specif.:  a  Broadly,  a 
member  of  any  of  the  brown  races  of  Malaysia,  Melanesia, 
Micronesia,  or  Polynesia.  (Cf.  Malayo-Polynesian.)  b  A 
member  of  any  of  the  brown  populations  of  Micronesia, 
Polynesia,  and  parts  of  Melanesia;  or,  specif.,  one  of  the 
native  race  of  these  groups,  found  pure  chiefly  in  Polyne¬ 
sia.  The  Polynesians  are  variously  held  to  be  a  branch  of  the 
Malay  race,  an  off  shoot  of  an  early  Asiatic  Caucasian  or  Cauca¬ 
soid  race  (cf.  Ainu,  Indonesian),  or  a  mixed  race  having  a  Mel¬ 
anesian  as  well  as  a  Malay  and  Caucasoid  strain.  That  Papuan 
and  Melanesian  elements  enter  into  some  of  the  Polynesian 
groups,  doubtless  accounts  for  the  inferiority  of  the  common 
type  to  the  noble,  or  chieftain,  type  The  pure  type  is  tall  and 
statuesque,  of  brown  or  olive  complexion,  with  wavy  brown  or 
black  hair.  The  features  are  nearly  Caucasian,  though  heavy  in 
the  lower  classes  The  Polynesians  are  cheerful,  courageous, 
cleanly,  gentle,  and  dignified,  of  keen  artistic  sense  and  highly 
poetical  imagination,  but  are  often  indolent,  lascivious,  and 
formerly  were  nearly  all  cannibals.  Tattooing  is  widespread, 
developed  almost  as  an  art  among  the  Maoris  and  Marquesans. 
They  are  the  most  expert  of  primitive  navigators  The  taboo 
(which  sec)  is  the  most  famous  of  their  social  institutions.  Of 
pure  Polynesians  the  foremost  are  the  Hawaimns,  Maoris.  Mar¬ 
quesans,  Samoans,  Tahitians,  and  Tongans.  Cf.  Melanesian, 
Micron  esi  an 

2  The  Polynesian  language.  See  Malayo-Polynesian. 
po-lyn'i-a  (po-lTn'T-a),  n.  [Russ,  polyn'ya  a  large  hole  cut 
in  ice,  an  open,  unfrozen  place  in  water.]  An  open,  or  ice- 
free,  space  in  the  midst  of  an  expanse  of  ice,  as  in  a  river, 
lake,  or  sea  ;  — used  esp.  by  navigators  of  the  polar  seas. 
PoPy-ni'cea,  Pol'y-nei'ces  (pbPT-ni'sez),  n.  [L.  Poly - 
nices,  Gr.  Ho  Awe  007$.]  Gr.  Myth.  A  son  of  (Edipus.  He  was 
slain  in  the  war  against  his  brother  Eteocles  and  his  uncle 
Creon  for  possession  of  Thebes.  See  Eteocles,  Antigone. 
pol  y-ncPim-al  (pbPT-no'mT-ai),  n.  [poly-  -f-  -nomial,  as 
in  monomial,  binomial.)  1.  A/g.  A11  expression  of  two 
or  more  terms,  as  a2  —  2 ab  +  hi. 

2.  Biol.  A  technical  name  of  a  plant  or  animal  consisting 
of  a  descriptive  phrase  of  more  than  three  words,  as  those 
in  use  before  the  binomial  nomenclature. 

—  pol  y-no'mi-al  ism  (-Tz’m),  n.  —  pol  y-no'mi  al  ist.  n. 
pol  y-IH/mi-al,  a.  1.  Chiefly  Math.  Containing  many 

terms  ;  multinomial  ;  as,  the  polynomial  theorem. 

2.  Biol.  Consisting  of  many  names  or  terms. 


po-lyg'e  nism  ( po-ltj'f-nlz’m ), 
n.  Biol.  Polygenesis.—  po-lyg'e- 
nist  (-nYst),*  n.  —  pol  y-ge-ms'- 
tic  (pOPY-jf-nYs'tTk),  a.  —  po- 
lyg'e-ny  (pA-lTj'S-nl),  n. 
pol  y-glos'Ba-ry.  n.  A  glossary 
in  several  languages, 
pol  y-glot'tal  (phVY-glOt'tfl),  a. 
rolyglottous.  —  pol  y-glot'tal- 
ly.  nth'.  [<{.  Polvglot.l 

pol'y-glot  ted  (phl'Y-glfit^d),  | 
poly-glot'tic,  a.  Polyglottous. 
pol'y-glot  tism  (p  5  5 1'- 

lz’ni),  w.  See -ism. 
pol'y-glot  tiat,  n.  One  versed 
in  many  languages;  a  polyglot. 
Pol  y-go-na'leg  ( p  C  l'Y-g  C-n  a'- 
lez),  n.  pi.  [NL.]  Bot.  See 
POLYGONACEAS. 
PoPy-gon'a-tum  (-ghn'd-tfim), 
n.  [NL.,  fr.  L.  polygonaton 
Solomon’s-seal.Gr.TroAvyovaTOR 
knotgrass;  7roAu?  many  -4-  yovv, 
yovaTos,  knee.]  Bot.  Syn.  of 
Salomonia. 


poPy-go-neu'tic  (pOl'Y-gS-nu'- 
tlk),  a.  [ poly-  4-  Gr.  yovevctv 
to  beget.]  Zodl.  Having  several 
broods  in  a  season. — pol'y-go- 
neu'tism  (-tlz’m), »?. 
pol  y-gon'ic  (-g5n'Yk),a.  Polyg¬ 
onal.  —  pol  y-gon'i-cal-ly,  adv. 
pol'y-gon-oid,  n.  [ polygon  4- 
-o*d.]  A  polyhedron, 
po-lyg'o-nous  (p8-llg'8-nus),  a. 
Polygonal. 

po-lyg'o-ny  (-nY),  n.  [h.  poly- 
gonium.']  Any  plant  of  the  genus 
Polygonum,  esp.  P.  avicxdare. 
Pol  y-gor'di-us  (p51'Y-g6r'dY- 
tls),  71.  [NL.  See  poly-  ;  Gor¬ 
dius.]  Zo'dL  The  beet-known 
genus  of  marine  worms  of  the 


group  Archianellida. 

pol'y-graf.  po-lyg'ra-fy.  Poly- 
grapn  ;  polygraphy.  Ref.  Sp. 
pol'y-gram  (p  B  l'Y-g  rtt  m),  n. 
[Gr.  TroAvypappo^  marked 
with  many  stripes.]  A  figure  de¬ 
termined  by  many  lines.  Rare. 
-pol'y-gram  mat'ic  (-grrf-mttt'- 
Yk).  a.  [many  grooves  in.  I 

pol'y-groove'.  v.  i.  To  make| 
pol'y-gy-nae'cial.  Var.ofroLY- 

OYNIECI A  L. 

poPy-gy-nai'ky  (pBPY-j  Y-nY'- 
kY),w.  [poly-  +  Gr.yvvri,  yvvai- 
ao>,  woman.]  Polygyny.  Rare. 
PoPy-gyn'i-a  (-jYn'Y-ct),  r.  pi. 
[NL.  See  polygyny.]  Rot.  A 
disused  Linnman  order  of  plants 
including  those  having  flowers 
with  more  than  twelve  styles.  — 
pol  y-gyn'i-an  (-dn),  a.  —  pol'y- 
gyn  (jihl'Y-jYn),  rr. 
pol  y  gyn'ic  (-jYn'Yk),  pol'y- 
gyn'i-ous(-Y-?7s),a.  Poly gy nous, 
po-lyg'y-nist  (j)o-lYj'Y-nYst),  n. 
A  pructicer  or  advocate  of  po- 
lygvn3r. 

pol  y-gy-noe'eial  ( pBPY-jY-ne'- 
shdl),  a.  Rot.  Of  several  or 
many  united  gyncecia.  »s  a  col¬ 
lective  fruit.  |  Polycyclic. I 
poPy-gy'ral  (-jT'rdl).  a.  ' Zo'dJ.\ 
pol  y-h®'mi  a.o/--he'mi-a(-he'- 
mY-«).  71.  [NL.]  Polyajmia. 

poPy-hed'ric  (-hgd'rVk  ;  -he'- 
drlk).pol  y-he'drous  (-he'drws), 
a.  Polyhedral. 

pol'y- his 'tor  (-hYs'tdr),  or  -hls- 
to'ri-an.  ti.  [Gr.  7roAviVra>p 
very  learned. TOneof  greatlearn- 
ing.—  pol' y- his- tor 'ic  (-hls-rBr'- 
Yk ),<z.—  pol  v-his'to-ry,  a.  Rare. 
poly-hy'drlc  (-hl'drYk),  a. 


[poly-  4-  hydr oxvl.]  Containing 

more  than  one  hydroxyl  group, 
pol  y-i-dro'sis  (-I-d  r  d's  Y  6),  n. 
[NL.  See  poly-;  hidrosis.] 
Med.  Excessive  perspiration, 
pol'y-i'o-dide,  u.  See  poly-. 
pol'y-lam'i-nat'ed.o.  See  poly- 
pol  y-lep'i-dous  (pBPY-lSp'Y- 
dtts),  a.  [ poly-  4-  Gr.  Aeiri? 
scale.]  Many-scaled.  Rare. 
pol'y-lith'ic  (-lYth'Yk), a.  Com¬ 
posed  of  several  or  many  stones, 
po-lyl'o-gy  (pB-lYl'o-jY),  »  [Gr. 
noAvAoyio. ;  ttoAu?  4-  Aoyo? 
discourse.]  Garrulity.  Ran-. 
po-lvl'o-quent  (-k  w  {■  n  t),  a. 
[poly-  4-  L.  loqve7is ,  n.  pr.  of 
iot/ui  to  speak.]  Garrulous.  R. 
Pol'y-mas'ti-ga  ( phl'Y-m&s'tY- 
ga),  Pol  y-maB-tig'i-da  (-mfts- 
tYj'Y-dd),  71.  pi.  [NL.  ;  poly-  4- 
Gr.  /xacrrif,  pacTT tyos,  whip.] 
Zodl.  A  group  of  flagellate  pro¬ 
tozoans  having  several  flagellfe. 
—  pol  v-ma8'ti-gate  (-mfts'tY- 
gJtt),  pol  y-mas 'ti-gous  (-gits),  n. 
pol'v-mas'tism  (-mas'tYz’in), 
71.  Polymastia. 

Pol'y-mas'to-don  (-mke'to- 
dBn),  n.  [NL.  See  poly-  ;  mas¬ 
todon.]  PeNeon.  A  genus  of 
multituberculate  American  Mes¬ 
ozoic  mammals.  —  pol'y-mas'- 
to-dont  (-dBnt),  a.  3r  »• 
pol'y-math  (p  6  l'Y-m  S  t  h),  n. 
[Gr.  noAvpaOi)*;  knowing 
much.]  A  polyhistor. 
pol'y-math'ic  (’-math'Yk),  a.  Of 
or  pert,  to.or  having.polymathy. 
po-lym'a-this  t  (p6-lYm'd- 
thYst),  71.  A  polymath.  Obs. 
po-lym'o-thy  (-thY),  n.  [Gr.  ?ro- 


A vp.a0.a\  7roAu9  -f  p.a6eiv,pav- 
Oavetv,  learn.]  Varied  learning, 
poly-ma'zi-a  (-ma'zY-a),  n 
[NL.:  poly-  4-  Gr.  pagos  breast.] 
Polymastia. 

pol'v-me'li-a  (p  B  l'Y-m  e'l  Y-d), 
po-lym'e-ly  (pft-lYm'C-lY  ;  pBK- 
Y-me'lY),  7i.  [NL.  polymelia; 
poly-  4-  Gr.  /ue'Ao?  limb.]  Tcra- 
tol.  State  of  having  supernu¬ 
merary  limbs.  —  pol  y-me'li-an 
(pBl'Y-me'lY-dn),  a. 
po-lym'er-ide  (p  6-1 Y  m'2  r-T  d  ; 
-Yd  :  1N4),  n.  Also  -id  Chem. 
=  polymer. 

pol  y-met  a-mer'ic  (pBl'Y-mSt'- 
d-mer'Yk),  a.  Zodl.  Having,  or 
pert.to.more  than  one  metamerc. 


I  poly -  4-  -meter.]  1.  A  coi 
nation  on  one  mount,  or  sti 
of  various  meteorological 
struments.  [instrumei 

2.  Any  of  various  measur 
pol'y-me-to'chi-a  (pBl'Y-me 
k  Y -a),  71.  [NL.  ;  poly -  4- 
a  participle.]  The 
?f  many  participles  or  parti 
lal  constructions.  —  pol  r 
toch'ic  (-thk'YkJ,  a. 
pol'y- mite,  a.  [L.  ]>olymitu. 
Gr.  7roAvftiT09  consisting 
many  threads  ;  noAvs  -j-  p. 
thread.]  Many-colored.  C 
p  ol'y-mix,  a.  [F.  (Babe 
jiohjnuxe,  L.  polymyxos; 
n-oAi-9  4-  pv£a  lamp  noz 
Having  manv  wicks.  Obs. 
Pol  ym  nes'tor  (pBl'Ym-n 
tQr),  n.  [L.,  fr.  Gr.  noAu/. 
<rrujp.]  See  Hecuba. 


pol'ym  nite  (p  5  l'Y  m-n  T  t),  n. 
[Gr.  7toAv/apio9  full  of  moss.] 
A  stone  marked  with  dendrites 
and  black  lines  so  disposed  as 
to  suggest  rivers,  marshes,  etc. 
po-lym'ny,  n.  [From  Polym- 
nia.]  Sacred  song.  Obs. 
pol  y-mor'phe-an  (pBl'T-mGr'- 
iP-dn),  pol  y-mor'phic  (-m  6  r'- 
fYk),  a.  Polymorphous, 
pol'y-mor-phis'tic  (-111  5  r-f  Y  s'- 
1 1  k),  a.  Pert,  to  polymorphism, 
pol'y-mor -pho'sis  (-111  6  r-f  o'- 
sYs),  71.  [NL.  See  POLY-  ;  mor- 
phosis.]  Zodl.  Structural  with¬ 
out  functional  differentiation, 
pol'y-mor'phv  (pBl'Y-mdr'fY), 

7t.  PolymoriHiiBin. 

P  o  l'y-m  y-a'ri-a  (-m  T-a'r  Y-d  : 
115),  Pol'y-my-a'ri-i  (-T),  n.  pi. 
[NL.  ;  poly-  4-  Gr.  MV9,  puds, 
muscle.]  Zodl.  A  primary  di¬ 
vision  o  f  nematode  worms 
comprising  those  forms  in 
which  many  muscle  cells  are 
seen  in  a  transverse  section.— 
pol  y-my-a'ri-an  (-rtn).  a.  fir  n. 
Pol  y-ray'o-di  (-mI'8-dT),  it.  pi. 
[NL.  :  poly-  4-  myo-  4-  Gr. 
song.]  Zodl.  An  abandoned 
group  of  birds  nearly  eq ui va¬ 
le  n  t  to  Acromyodi.'  —  pol'v- 
my-o'dl-an  (-mT-B'dY-dn),  pol  - 
y-my'o-dous  (-nn'6-dws),  a. 

fol  y-my'oid  (-mT'oid),  a.  Zodl. 
laving  many  syringeal  mus¬ 
cles:  polymyodian. 
p  o  l'y-m  y'o-’s  i't is,  n.  [NL.  ; 
poly-  4-  myositis.]  Inflammation 
of  several  muscles  s.t  once, 
pol  y-ne'sic  (-nf'sYk  ;  -nfs'Yk), 
a.  [Cf.  Polynesian.]  Med. 
Occurring  in  different  spots  or 


in  sporadic  patches, 
pol'y-neu'ral  (-nu'rdl),  a.  Re¬ 
ceiving  branches  from  two  or 
mere  spinal  nerves  ;  —  said  of 
muscles. 

pol  ymeu-ri'tis.  77.  [NL.]  Med. 
Neuritis  of  several  mo  ves. 
Po-lyn'o-e  (po-lYn'B-e),  7».  [NL., 
fr.  Gr.  noAvvorj,  daughter  of 
Nereus  and  Doris.]  Zodl.  A 
genus  of  marine  annelid  worms 
Having  the  back  covered  with 
two  rows  of  scales  or  elytra, 
pol'y-noma  (pBl'Y-nSm),  a.  tf  n. 
=  POLYNOMIAL.  Rare. 
pol  y  no'mi-al-ism  (-n<5'mY-dl- 
Yz’m),  ri.  A  system  of  nomen¬ 
clature  using  polynomials, 
nol  y  nom'ic  (-nBm'lk),  a. 
Polynomial.  Rare. 
poKy-nu'cle-ar  (-nil'klf-dr),  a., 
pol'y-nu'cle-ate  (-lit ),  pol  y-nu'- 
cle  at  ed  (-at'Cd),  «.,  pol  y  nu- 
cle'o-lar.  a.  See  poly-. 
Po-ly'o-don  (pB-lI'8-dBn).  n. 
[NL.  ;  poly-  4-  Gr.  66069,  cSov- 
T09,  tooth.]  Zodl.  The  genus 
constituted  by  the  pnddlefieh. 
It  is  the  tvpe  of  a  family.  Pol  y- 
o-don'ti-dae  ( p5l'Y-B-d8n'tT-de), 
containing  also  the  genus  Pse- 
phurus  of  China.  —  pol'y-O- 
dont'  (pBl'Y-B-dBnt'),  pol'y-o- 
don'toid  (-dBn'toid),  a.  tf  n. 
pol  y  o  don'tal  (p51'Y-f»-d5n'- 
tdl),  a.  [  poly-  4-  -odo7it  4-  *0/.] 
Elec.  Designating,  or  pert,  to, 
a  winding  having  several  sep¬ 
arate  armature  teeth  per  pole  per 
phase.  Cf.  moxodontal. 

fol'y-o-don'ti-a  (-shY-a),  n. 

NL.]  Med.  The  occurrence  01 
an  abnormal  number  of  teeth. 


ale,  senate,  c&re,  ftm,  a ccount,  arm,  ask,  sofd ;  eve,  Svent,  find,  recent,  mak?r;  ice.  Ill;  old,  6bey,  orb,  5dd,  sSft,  cfinnect ;  use,  unite,  urn,  up.  circus,  menu; 

3  Foreign  Word.  t  Obsolete  \  ariant  of.  4-  combined  with.  =  equals. 
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pol  y-0'pl  a(p81/T-o'pt-(i),n.  [NL.  See  poly-  ;  -opia.]  Med. 
All  eye  disease  characterized  by  multiple  vision, 
pol'y-ose  (pol'I-os),  n.  [poly'-  +  -one.]  C 'hem.  Any  of 
the  more  complex  carbohydrates,  including  starch,  dex¬ 
trin,  and  cellulose,  apparently  formed  by  union  of  mole¬ 
cules  of  the  simpler  carbohydrates  (motioses  and  bioses). 
pol'yp  (pbl'Tp),  n.  [L.  polypus,  Gr.  iroAurou,-,  TroAdjroJot, 
lit.,  many-footed  ;  iroAus  many  +  ttoik,  irooc;,  foot :  cf.  F. 
polype.  See  poly-,  foot  ;  cf.  polypode,  polypus,  poulp.1 

1.  Zool.  a  An  octopus.  Ohs.  b  An  invertebrate  belong¬ 
ing  to,  and  of  the  type  most  characteristic  of,  the  Ccelen- 
terata,  having  typically  a  hollow  cylindrical  body  with 
walls  of  ectoderm  and  endoderm  cells,  closed  and  attached 
at  one  end,  and  opening  at  the  other  bv  a  central  mouth 
surrounded  by  tentacles,  which  are  usually  armed  with 
uematocysts  and  serve  in  taking  its  prey.  The  genus  Hy¬ 
dra  (which  see)  consists  of  typical  polyps.  The  sea  anem¬ 
ones  afford  other  examples  of  simple  polyps;  the  hy- 
droids  and  corals,  examples  of  compound  polyps,  c  In  old 
or  careless  usage,  any  of  various  other  invertebrates  hav¬ 
ing  more  or  less  superficial  resemblance  to  the  true  polvps 
in  form,  position  of  mouth,  tentacles,  etc.,  as  polyzoans, 
crinoids,  rotifers,  compound  ascidians,  etc. 

2.  Med.  =  polypus,  2. 

pol'y-pa-ry  (pSl'I-pfi-rl),  n.;  pi.  -ries  (-rTz).  Zool.  The 
common  investing  structure  or  tissue  in  which  the  polyps 
of  corals  and  other  compound  forms  are  embedded  ;  a  po- 
lypidom.  —  pol  y-pa'ri  an  (-pa'rT-Sn ;  115),  a. 
pol  y  pep'tlde  (-pSp'tid;  -tTd  ;  184),  n.  Also  -tld.  [G. 
polypeptid.  See  poly-  ;  peptone.]  Chem.  Any  of  a  group 
of  substances  formed  synthetically  by  union  of  several 
amino  acids.  They  resemble  the  proteids.  Cf.  dipeptide. 
pol  y  pet'al  ous  (-pSt'dl-ils),  a.  Bot.  Consisting  of,  or 
having,  the  petals  separate  or  not  united  ;  ehoripetalous  ; 
—  said  of  a  dower  or  corolla.  —  pol  y  pet'al-y  (-1),  n. 
pol  y  pha'gl-a  (-fa'jT-d),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  ttoA v^ay.a  ex¬ 
cess  ill  eating.]  a  Med.  Abnormal  hunger;  bulimia,  b 
Zool.  Ability  to  subsist  on  various  kinds  of  food, 
po-lyph'a-gous  (pS-lTfM-gfis),  a.  [L.  polyphagus,  Gr.  7ro- 
Av0ayov;  iroAbs  -f-  rfiayeic  to  eat.]  Eating,  or  subsisting 
on,  many  kinds  of  food  ;  also,  rarely,  voracious, 
pol'y-phase  (p51'T-faz),  a.  [ poly -  +  -phase.]  Elec.  Hav¬ 
ing  or  producing  two  or  more  phases  ;  multiphase  ;  as,  a 
polyphase  machine  ;  a  polyphase  current.  See  phase,  ».,  3. 
Pol  y  phe'ilius  (pSl'I-fe'm/ls),  n.  [L.,  fr.  Gr.  noAdc/npios.] 
Gr.  Myth.  A  Cyclops,  who,  as  related  in  the  Odyssey, 
imprisoned  Odysseus  and  his  companions  in  a  cavern  and 
devoured  two  of  the  company  daily,  until  Odysseus  made 
him  drunk,  and  blinded  him  by  piercing  his  eye  with  a 
sharp,  heated  pole.  The  prisoners  then  escape,!  from  the 
cave  by  clinging  to  the  bellies  of  the  Cyclops  s  sheep  as  he 
drove  them  out  to  pasture.  See  Galatea  a. 

Pol'y  Phe'mus  moth.  A  very  large  American  silkworm 
moth  ( Telea 
polyphemus ) 
of  a  yellow¬ 
ish  or  brown¬ 
ish  color, 
with  a  large  eye¬ 
like  spot  in  each 
hind  wing.  Its 
larva,  which  is  very 
large,  bright  green, 
with  silvery  tu¬ 
bercles,  and  with 
oblique  white 
stripes  on  the  sides, 
feeds  on  the  oak,  chestnut,  willow,  cherry,  apple,  and 
other  trees. 

pol'y-phone  (pBl'T-fon),  n. 

[poly -(- -phone.]  1.  Music. 
a  An  obsolete  lutelike 
instrument,  b  A  kind  of 
large  music  box  which  by 
means  of  perforated  disks 
can  play  a  number  of 
tunes. 

2.  A  character  or  written 
sign  representing  more 
than  one  sound  or  pronun¬ 
ciation,  as  ea  in  read,  pronounced  red  or  red. 
pol'y-phon'ia  (-fSn'Ik:  -fo'nlk),  a.  [Gr.  noAiii hoivos :  iroAiiv 


M 
ib#  3 

Polyphemus  Moth,  male. 


Larva  of  Polyphemus  Moth,  eat¬ 
ing  leaf. 


many  -f-  sound :  cf.  F.  polyphotxe.^  1.  Having,  or 

consisting  of,  many  sounds  or  voices. 

2.  Phon.  Having  more  than  one  phonetic  value;  as,  As¬ 
syrian  j/otyphonic  characters. 

3.  Music,  a  Pert,  to,  or  characterized  by,  polyphony  ; 
—  opposed  to  hovwphunic  or  monadic,  b  Capable  of  giv¬ 
ing  more  than  one  tone  at  a  time,  as  the  organ  or  harp. 

pol'y-pho/nist  (pftl'T-fo'nlst ;  po-lTl'6-).  n.  1  A  proficient 
in  the  art  of  multiplying  sounds  ;  a  ventriloquist. 

2.  Music.  One  skilled  in  polyphony ;  a  contrapuntist, 
po-lyph'o-ny  (po-lTf'6-ni  ;  pSl'i-lo/nt),  n.  [Gr.  no\v- 
1.  Multiplicity  of  sounds,  as  in  the  reverberations 
of  an  echo. 

2.  Phon.  Representation  of  more  than  one  sound  or  sound 
combination  by  means  of  the  same  written  character. 

3.  Music.  Composition  in  simultaneous  and  harmonizing 
but  melodically  independent  and  individual  voice  parts ; 
contrapuntal  composition  ;  —  opposed  to  homophony ,  in 
which  a  prominent  melody  is  given  to  one  part  only,  the 
others  filling  out  the  harmony.  See  counterpoint. 

pol  y  pho'tal  (pBl'i-fo'tal)  \  a.  [poly-  -f-Or  </,£> s-,  </><ur6?, 
pol'y  phot©  (p51'I-fot)  j  light.]  Elec.  Pertaining  to 
or  designating  arc  lamps  so  constructed  that  more  than 
one  can  be  used  on  a  single  circuit, 
pol'y  phy-let'ic  (-fi-lSt'Tk),  a.  [poly-  -j-  Gr.  <f>v At)  clan, 
(/juAe-n??  one  of  the  same  clan.]  Pertaining  to,  or  derived 
from,  more  than  one  original  or  ancestral  type,  as  a  group 
of  descendants  of  several  distindt  forms;  polygenetic  ;  — 
opposed  to  monophyletic.  —  pol'y-phy  let'i-cal-Iy,  adr. 
pol  y-phyl'lous  (-fll'fis),  a.  [Gr.  ttoAv<£vAAo9  ;  7roAv9 
many -j- ^uAAof  leaf.]  Bot.  Many-leaved;  as,  a  polyphyl- 
lous  calyx  or  perianth.  —  pol'y-phylly  (pol'T-fll'T),  n. 
pol  y-pliy'o-dont  (-fi'6-d5nt),  a.  [Gr.  -oAv7>vi?9  manifold 
-f-  -odont.~\  Zool.  Having  several  or  many  sets  of  teeth  in 
succession,  as  sharks  ;  — distinguished  from  monophyodont 
and  diphyodont .  —  n.  A  polyphyodont  animal. 

Pol'y-pi  (p51'T-pi),  7i.  pi.  [ML.  See  polyp.]  Zool.  In 
older  classifications,  a  class  of  invertebrates  more  or  less 
exactly  corresponding  to  Antliozoa,  or  to  the  modern  class 
Actinozoa  together  with  the  hydroids  and  the  Polyzoa. 
pol'y-plt©  (-pit),  n.  1.  Zool.  a  One  of  the  zooids,  or 
polyps,  of  a  coral,  hydroid,  or  siphouophore  ;  —  often  re¬ 
stricted  to  the  feeding  zooids  or  hydrantlis  as  distinguished 
from  dactylozooids  or  other  modified  or  degenerate  zooids. 
b  Sometimes,  the  manubrium  of  a  hydroid  medusa. 

2.  Paleon.  A  fossil  coral.  Obs. 


PoTy-po'dl-a'ce  ae  (-podT-a'se-e),  n.  pi.  [NL.  See  Poly¬ 
podium.]  Bot.  A  family  of  ferns  of  over  100  genera  and 
3,000  species,  or  about  four  fifths  of  all  known  ferns,  hav¬ 
ing  erect  or  creeping  rootstocks  with  scattered  or  clus- 
tere  fronds,  the  fertile  bearing  annulate  stalked  sporan¬ 
gia  disposed  in  sori.  Among  the  genera  are  Polypodium , 
Asplenium ,  Adiantum,  Acrostic ) turn ,  Pteris ,  ( rymnopteris , 
and  Dryopteris.  —  pol'y-po  di  a'ceous  (-shfcs),  a. 
Pol'y-po'dium  (-poMT-wm),  n.  [L.,  fr.  Gr.  no\vn68Lov, 
dim.  of  ttoAijtovs.  See  polyp;  cf.  Polypoda.]  Bot.  A 
genus  of  ferns,  the  polypodies,  typifying  the  family  roly- 
pod  iaceae,  and  distinguished  by  the  roundish  naked  sori. 
Of  the  500  species,  about  10  are  found  in  the  United  States, 
pol'y-po  dy  (-po'dl),  n.  ;  pi.  -dies  (-dTz).  Any  plant  of  the 
genus  Polypodium.  P.  vutyare  is  the  common  polypody 
Pol'y-po-ra'ce-as  (-p6-ra'se-e),  n.  pi.  [NL.  See  Polyporus.] 
Bot.  A  family  of  pore-bearing  basidiomycetous  fungi  of  the 
order  Agaricales  ;  the  poly  pores,  or  bracket  fungi.  They 
have  a  soft  texture  when  young,  but  commonly  become 
firm,  corky,  or  woody  with  age.  They  often  form  brack- 
etlike  growths  on  trees,  whence  the  name  shelf  fungus. 
Po-lyp'o-rus  (po-lTp'o-rus)  is  the  type  and  principal  ge¬ 
nus.  —  pol'y-po-ra'ceous  (pBl'T-pfc-ra'shfts),  a. 
pol'y-pous  (p51'T-ptzs),  a.  [Cf.  F .polypexix.  See 
polyp.]  a  Pertaining  to,  or  of  the  nature  of,  a 
polypus  ;  affected  with  polypi,  b  Pertaining  to, 
or  like,  a  polyp. 

pol'y-prism  (-prTz’m),  n.  Optics,  a  A  device 
for  showing  differences  of  refractive  and  disper¬ 
sive  power,  consisting  of  a  series  of  prisms,  iden¬ 
tical  in  size  and  form,  but  of  different  materials 
(as  crown  glass,  hint  glass,  etc.),  mounted  one  Polv priam 
above  another  on  a  common  axis,  b  A  piano-  a. 


convex  glass  with  many  plane  facets  on  the  convex  face. 
Each  facet  forms  an  image. 

Poly-pro'to-don'ti-a  (pSl'T-pro'to-dBn'shi-d),  7i.pl.  [NL. ; 
poly-  -f-  proto -  -f-  Gr.  660119  tooth.]  Zool.  One  of  the  two 
suborders  of  marsupials.  The  Polyprotodontia  have  spe¬ 
cialized  canines,  four  to  five  upper  incisors,  and  two  to 
three  lower  incisors  on  each  side ;  it  includes  the  das- 
yures,  thylacine,  opossums,  bandicoots,  aud  other  largely 
or  entirely  carnivorous  or  insectivorous  forms.  Opp.  to  Di- 
protodontia.  —  pol  y-pro'to  dont  (-pro't6-d5nt),  a.  A-  n. 
Po-lyp'ter-us  (po-lip'ter-us),  n.  [NL.  ;  poly-  +  Gr.  n-Te- 
pov  feather,  wing.  J  Zool.  A  genus  of  crossopterygian  fishes 
of  the  larger  rivers  of  tropical  Africa.  They  have  an  elon¬ 
gate  body  covered  with  rhombic  enameled  scales,  and 
the  dorsal  fin  is  represented  by  a  series  of  finlets.  The 
pectoral  fin  has  the  form  of  a  rounded  lobe  supported  on 
a  short  arm.  Until  recently  the  bichir  (which  see)  was 
the  only  known  species.  With  the  allied  genus  Ervetoich- 
lhj/s  it  constitutes  a  family,  Pol  yp  ter'i  d«e  (pol  ip-ter'I- 
de).  —  po-lyp'ter-oid  (po-lTp't?r-oid),  a.  A-  n. 
pol'yp-to'ton  (pSl'Ip-to'tBn),  n. ;  L.  pi.  -ta  (-t d).  [L.,  fr. 
Gr.  7roAu7TTu>Tos  having, or  being  in,  many  cases;  ttoAln  many 
■f"  nrioerts  case.]  Rhet.  A  figure  by  which  a  word  is  re¬ 
peated  in  different  cases  and  inflections,  as  in  Tennyson’s 
line,  — “  My  own  heart's  heart,  and  ownest  own,  farewell.” 
pol'yp-tych  (pol'Tp-tik),  n.  [Gr.  TroA\jnrv\o<i  consisting  of 
many  folds  ;  noAvq  many  -f-  tttv£,  7ttv\09,  fold.]  An  ar¬ 
rangement  of  doors,  panels,  etc.,  hinged  or  folding  together, 
and  having  more  parts  than  a  triptych, 
pol'y-pus  (pbl'T-pus),  n.  ;  L.  pi.  -pi  (-pi).  [L.  See  polyp.] 

1.  Zool.  a  An  octopus,  b  =  polyp,  1  b- 

2  Med.  A  tumor,  usually  with  a  narrow  base,  due  to  hyper¬ 
trophy  of  the  mucous  membrane  in  the  nose,  uterus,  etc. 
pol  y-sac'cha-rlde  (pbl'T-sSk'd-rld ;  -rid;  184),  n.  Also 
-rid.  Chem.  Any  carbohydrate  decomposable  by  hydrol¬ 
ysis  into  two  or  more  molecules  of  simpler  carbohydrates  ; 
specif.,  one  of  those  of  more  complex  composition, 
(CfiH10Or,)T,  formerly  called  amy/oses. 
pol'y-scope  (p51'T-skop),  n.  [ poly -  -f  -scope;  Gr.  7roAu- 
ctkottos  farseeing.]  1.  Optics.  A  multiplying  glass. 

2.  Med.  =  diaphanoscope,  2. 

Pol'y-si  pho'ni-a (-si-fo'nT-d),  a.  [NL.  See  poly-;  siphon.] 
Bot.  A  large  genus  of  red  algm  having  usually  a  filamen¬ 
tous,  much-branched  thallus,  variable  in  shape  and  size, 
pol'y-sper'ini-a  (-spGr'ml-ri),  pol'y-sper  my  (pSl'T-spGr'- 
mT),  7i.  [NL.  See  poly-  ;  sperm.]  a  Med.  Excessive 
secretion  of  semen,  b  Entrance  of  several  spermatozoa 
to  one  egg.  —  pol'y-sper'mic  (-spGr'mTk),  a. 

Po  lys'ti-chum  (pfi-lls'tl-kum),  71.  [NL. ;  poly-  Gr. 
<TTt^05  row  (of  6ori).]  Bot.  A  rather  large  genus  of  poly- 
podiaceous  ferns  witli  lanceolate  pinnate  or  bipinnate,  often 
evergreen,  fronds,  the  veins  free,  the  indusia  centrally  pel¬ 
tate.  It  includes  the  Christmas  fern  and  the  holly  fern. 
Pol'y-sto'ma-ta  (p51'I-sto'md-t«  ;  -8t5m'a-td),  n.pl.  [NL. ; 
poly-  Gr.  oTOfta,  -aTo?,  mouth.]  Zool.  a  Syn.  of  Po- 
rifera.  b  Syn.  of  Tentaculipera.  c  A  group  coextensive 
with  Polystomatidie.  —  pol'y-Stom©  (pSl'T-stom),  n. 
Pol'y-sto-mat'i-daB  (-sto-m5t'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.]  Zool.  A 
family  of  parasitic  trematode  worms  having  at  the  posterior 
end  a  group  of  strong  suckers  and  usually  a  pair  of  cliiti- 
nous  hooks.  The  type  genus  is  Polys/omum,  infesting  the 
bladder  of  frogs  and  nasal  or  buccal  cavity  of  turtles,  etc. 
pol'y-style  (pSl'T-stll),  a.  [Gr.  ttoAvotvAck  with  many  col¬ 
umns.  See  poly- ;  style.]  Arch.  Having  many  columns; 

—  said  of  a  building,  esp.  of  an  interior  part  or  court ;  as,  a 
polystyle  hall.  —  n.  A  polystyle  hall  or  edifice. 

pol  y-sul'pbide  (-sQl'fld ;  -fid  ;  184),  n.  Also  -phid. 
Chem.  A  sulphide  having  two  or  more  atoms  of  sulphur 
in  the  molecule  ;  —  opposed  to  monosulphide. 
pol'y-syl-lab'lc  (-sT-15b'Tk)  j  a.  [Gr.  rro\v<rv\\a($os  ;  no- 
pol  y-syl-lab'i-cal  (-T-kdl)  i  Av?  -f  <rvAAa/3»i  syllable  :  cf. 
F.  polysyllabiqne.']  Having,  or  characterized  by,  polysylla¬ 
bles  ;  esp.,  of  a  word,  having  more  than  three  syllables. 

—  pol'y-syl  lab'i-cal  ly.  adv. 

pol'y-syl'la  bism  (  sTl'a-blz’m),  7i.  The  quality  or  state 
of  being  polysyllabic  ;  use  of  polysyllables, 
pol'y-syl' la  ble  (pbl'I-sTLd-b’l),  7i  A  polysyllabic  word  ; 

—  words  of  one,  two,  or  three  syllables  being  called  respec¬ 
tively  monosyllables ,  dissi/llables ,  and  t7'isyllables. 


pol  y-om'ma-tou8  (-Om'd-tus), 
«  f  not y-  +  Gr.  ofAua,  -aros, 

the  eve.]  Having  many  eves, 
pol  y-on'o  raoua  (-5n'6'-m^8),  a. 
rolyonymous.  [onymy.l 

pol  y-on'o-ray  (-mT),  n.  roly-l 
pol'y  o-nym'  (p51'T-8-nYmQ»  n. 

1.  A  synonym.  R.  Oxf.  E.  D. 

2.  A  polynomial  name  or  term. 
—  pol  y  on'y  mal  (-On'T-mrtl), 
pol  y-o  nym'ic  (-o-nTm'ik ).  a.— 
pol  y  on'y-mist  (-(>n'T-mY8t),n 
pol  y  on'y-my  (-5n'T-mt),  n. 
[Gr.  n-oAvcoi'V/aia  a  multitude  of 
names.]  a  Use  of  a  variety  of 
names  for  one  person  or  object, 
b  Polynomialism. 

pol  y-on'y-mous  (-mas),  a.  [Gr. 
no\v jjvvpos  ;  rroAu?  many  -f 
oi/ojua,  ovvfxa,  name.]  1.  Hav¬ 
ing  many  names  or  titles. 

2.  S\nonymouB.  Rare. Oxf. E.D. 
pol  y  op/8l-a  (-5p'sY-d),  pol'y- 
op  sy  (-Sp'sT),  -o'py  (-o'pT).  n. 
[NL.  yolf/o/isia.]  =  polyopia. 
pol  y  o-ra'ma  (-8-r  ii'in  a),  ti 
[poh/-  4-  Gr.  o papa  a  signt, 
view.]  A  view’ of  many  objects; 
also,  a  sort  of  panorama  with 
dissolving  virws.  |  organs.  I 
pol  y-or-gan'ic.o. Having  many  | 
pol  y-par'e-Bis  (-pHr't-sTs  ;  -pd- 
re'sls),  u.  [NL.]  .Wed.  =  gen¬ 
eral  paresis. 

pol  y-pa'ri-a  (-pa'rt-d  ;  115), 

pol  y-pa'rl-um  (-um),  n.  [NL.] 
Zool.  A  polypary. 
po-lyp'a  rou8  (pft-lTp'd-rds),  a. 
I  pol  y-  -f-  -/utroiiH.)  Poly  toco  ti  s. 
pol'ype(pbl'Yp).  Var.of  polyp. 
'e  an  (p51-Tj)'e-<ln), 


Zool.  Pert,  to,  or  like,  a  polyp 
or  polyps.  —  n.  A  polyp. 

fol'y  ped.  a.  [poly-  - ped .] 

laviug  many  feet.  —  n. 
pol'y  pet  al.‘  a.  Hot.  Polypet- 
alous  — //.  Polypetalous  jilant. 
PoPy-pet'a-lae  (-pft'd-le),  n.pl. 
INL.  See  polypetalous.]  Bot. 


Syn.  of  C  HOIM  PICT  A  L.F. 
pol'y-phage  (pbl'Y-faj),  n.  [Cf 
F.  //oly/jJtaye.  See  poly-  ; 
-ph  ao of  s.]  One  who  eats  much 
or  many  kinds  of  food.  Ohs.  or 
Humorous.  —  pol  y-pha'gi-an 
(-fa 'j Twin),  po  lypb'a  gist  (p0- 
lTf'di-jTst).  ti.  Ohs.  or  It. 
pol  y-pha'gi  an.  pol  y-phag'ic 
(-fflj'Tk),  a.  Polyphagous. 
po-lyph'a-gy  (pd-lIf'd-jT),  n. 
Polvphagia. 

pol'y-phar'ma-cy  (pbPT-fiir'- 
ma-sT ),  n  [poly-  4-  Gr.  <£ap/aa- 
<tia  the  using  of  medicine,  fr. 
</)apjuaxop  medicine  :  cf.  F.  /to¬ 
ll/ /thar  made  ]  Med.  The  admin¬ 
istration  of  too  many  medicines. 
—  pol  y-phar'ma-cUt  (-slst),  n 
pol  y-phas'al  (pbPl-faz'dl).  a. 
Elec.  Of  or  pert,  to  a  polyphase 
system  :  polyphase, 
pol'y-phas  er  ( pOl'T-fSz'Sr),  n. 
Elec.  A  polyphase  machine  ;  a 
multiphaser. 

Pol'y-pheme  (-fem  ).  n.  [Cf.  F. 
Foly/dieme.]  The  Cyclops 
Polyphemus  :  hence  [/.  a 
giant.  —  pol  y-phe'mi-an  (-ie'- 
mlwin),  pol  y-phem'ic  (-fem'- 
Tk  ),pol  y-pfte'mous  (-fe'mfi8),a. 
pol  y-phloei-bce'an  (-flPs-be'- 
dn),  pol  y-phlols-boi'an  (-llois- 
boi'dn),  a.  Also  pol  u-phlois- 
bol'an,  etc.  [Gr.  7roAu- 
^>Aour/3o?.]  Loud-roaring  ;  — 
applied  to  the  sea  by  Horner, 
pol  y-pko'bi  a,  n.  [NL.  ;  poly- 
;  4  -nhohia. )  Mi  d.  Pantophobia, 
pol  y-pho'nl-a  (p8PT-fo'nT-d), 
//.  [NL.]  =  I'Ol.YPHON  Y. 

pol  y-pho'nl  an.  a.  [Gr.  rroAu- 
,</><!> vo-.’.  ]  Many-voiced.  Ohs. 
pol  y-pbon'i-caJ  (-fOn'T-kdl), «. 
i  Polvpnonic.  Rare. 
pol'y-pho  nlsm ( pOl'T-fS'nTz’m; 
pd-lTf'h-nTz'm),  //.  Polyphony. 


pol  y-pho'ni  um  phlO-fo'nT- 
um),  n.  [NL.] 


Music.  A  poly¬ 


phonic  composition, 
po-lyph'o-noua  (pC-lIf'G-nus), 
a.  =  POLV  PHONIC, 
pol'y-phore  (pbl'I-for  ;  201),  n. 
[  poly-  4  -/thore.)  Bot.  A  torus 
bearing  numerous  ovaries.  It 
pol-yp'i-an  (  pfil-Tp'T-dn),  a.  Of 
or  pertaining  to  a  polyp.  Rare. 
pol'y-pide  (pBl'Y-pYu  :  -pld),  n. 
/Cool.  One  of  the  individual  zo¬ 
oids  of  a  polyzoan  colony, 
po-lyp'i-dom  (p0-lTp'Y-d»7m  ; 
p5r  I-pY-duin),  ;< 

Gr.  6o/ji09  house 


Pol  y-pif'er-a(pf»V 
'.  IN^L.j 


[polypus  4- 
1  A  poly  [>ary . 
SPY-pYf'dr-d),  a. 
7.  r-N'L.j  Zool.  =  Polypi.— po- 
lyp'i-fer  (pG-lYp'Y-fC*r).  n.  Obs. 
pol  y-plf 'er  oub  ( -us ) ,poPy-pig'- 
er-ous  (-plj'er-us).  a.  [  polypus 
-f  - ferous ,  -yerous. ]  Zool.  Bear¬ 
ing  polvps,  or  polypites. 
pol  y-pin'nate.  a.  See  polv-. 
Pol  y-pla-coph'o-ra  (-i)ld-k5f'G- 
rd),  n.  /tl.  [NL.  See  poly-  ; 
Placophora.]  Zool.  Syn.  of 
Placophoka.  —  polyp  la 
coph'o-ran  (-rdn),  a.  Sc  n.  —  pol  - 
y-plac'o  phore  (-plflk'«-ior  ; 
201).  a-  pol  y-pla-coph'o-rouB 
(-pld-khf'o-rus),  a. 
pol  y-plas'tic,  a.  Biol.  Assum¬ 
ing,  or  able  to  assume,  many 
forms.  [05n  Sc  R  I 

po  lyp'la  ay,  ».  =  polyspast. I 
Pol  y  plec'iron  (p5FY-plek'- 
trbn),  n.  [NL.  ;  poly-  4  Gr. 
7tAt)*tpoi/  simr,  plectrum.] 

1.  Zool.  The  genus  consisting 
of  the  peacock  pheasants. 

2.  [(  '•■]  Music.  An  old  kind  of 
harpsienord  or  spinet. 

pol  yp-ne'a.  pol  yp-ne'ic.  A'ars. 
of  POI.YPNIKA.  POl.Y PNO:  1C. 
pol  yp  na'a  (pbl'Yp-ne'd),  v. 
[NL.  :  poly-  4-  Gr.  nuoiy,  iryorf^ 
a  breathing.]  Med.  Rapid  res¬ 
piration  :  quickness  of  hraath- 
ing.  -  pol  yp-noe'lc  (-Yk).  a. 
pol'y  pod  (p5l'Y-p5d).  Var.  of 


Fol'y-pod.  a.  [poly-  4  -/tod.] 
luving  many  feet  or  legs  —  n. 
A  polynod  animal. 

Po-lyp'o-da  (pC-lip'G-dd).  n.  pi. 
[NL.]  Zool.  Any  of  vurious 
groujis  of  animals  with  numer¬ 
ous  feet  or  footlike  purts,  us 
myriapods,  polyelwete  worms, 
cephulopods,  etc.  Ohs. 
po-lsqj'o-dous  (pG-lip'G-dfis),  a. 
[See  polyp.]  =  poLYpou. 
pol'jrp-oid.  p  ol  y  p-o  i'd  al.  a. 
[/tulyp  4-  -oid. )  Resembling  a 
polyp  or  a  polypus. 

Pol  y  po-mor'pha  (pOl'T-pft- 
mdr'fd), u.  jil  [NL.  See  polyp: 
-morphous.]  Zool.  A  division  of 
Cadenteruta  containing  the  Hv- 
drozoa,  Scyphozoa,  and  Actino- 
zou  as  distinct  from  the  Cte- 
nophora.  —  pol  y-po  mor'phic 
(-fYk),  a. 

pol'y-pore  (pfil'Y-por  ;  201),  v. 
Bot.  Any  species  of  R olyporus . 
po-lyp'o-rouB  (  pG-lYp'O-rus),  a. 
See  poly-.  [nous. I 

pol'y-pose  ( p81'Y-p5s).o.  Poly-| 
pol'y-po  tome  (-t6m').«.  \po!y- 
/i us  4-  -tome.]  Sttry.  An  instru¬ 
ment  used  in  removing  polypi, 
pol  y-prag'ma-cy  (-p  r  a  g'm  d- 
sl).  a.  Polypragmaty.  Rare. 
pol  y-pr&g-mat'ic  (-prflg-mftt'- 
Ik),  pol  y-prag  mat'i-cal  (-Y- 
kdl),  a.  Qverbusy;  esp.  offi¬ 
cious.  —  pol  y  prag  mat'le,  n. 
AH  Rare. 

pol  y-prag 'ma  tism  (-prng'md- 
tiz'm).  a.  Pel  vpraumaty.  — pol'- 
y-prag'ma  tist.  /-.  Both  Rare. 
pol  y-prag  'ma  ty  (-tT ),  w.  [  poly- 
-g  Gr.  irpoy jaT€  a  business.] 
State  of  being  overbuey;  esp., 
otficiousnees.  Rare. 
pol  y-prag 'mon.  n.  [Gr.  tto\v- 
irpayoiov  ]  A  busybody.-  poP- 
y-prag  mo  net'ic.  a.  •-pol'y 
prag  mon'ic  (-prlig-mhn'tk  ).  a. 

pol  y  prag'mon-lst.  pol'y- 
prag'mon-y,  n.  All  Ohs.  or  R. 


poPy-pris-mat'lc,  a.  Cryst.  Ex¬ 
hibiting  the  fuces  of  more  than 
one  prism. 

pol'yp-tote  (pfil'Yp-tot),  a.  [See 
i’o ly  1'Toton .]  Having  many 
cases.  Rart.  —  n .  A  noun  hav¬ 
ing  many  cases 

pol  y-rhl'zal  (p  8  PY-r  I'z  a  1), 
pol  y-rhi'zous  (-z<is),  a.  [Gr. 
7roAuppi£o9  ;  7toAi/9  many  + 
pi^a  root.]  Bot.  Having  many 
roots,  or  rootlets, 
pol  y-aal  i-cyl'ide,  n.  Org. 
Chem.  See  SALICYLIDE. 
pol  y-sar'ei-a  (pOPT-stir'shY-d  ; 
-sl-a),  »i.  [LL.  or  NL..  fr.  Gr 
no\vaapKLa  ;  ttoA  1/9  much  4- 
crap^, crapicb9, flesh. ]  Med  Obes¬ 
ity-  —  poPy-Bar'cous  ( -kii6),  a. 
pol  y-se'moua  (-se'miis), «.  [  L. 
polysemus ,  Gr.  7roAv<ri)/ji09.] 
Vurious  in  meunings. 
pol  y-Bep'al-ous,  a  See  poi.y- 
poly-Bil'i-cate,  11.  Chem.  See 
SILICATE.  [SILICIC  ACID. I 

pol  y-si-lic'lct-sT-lYs'Ik ).«.  See| 
pol  y-si-phon'lc  (-6 1-f  5  n'Y  k ), 
‘  y  si'pho-nouB  (-sT'fG-nus), 


‘of.  Having  several  siphons, 
pol  y-so-mat'ic,  a.  [See  poly-; 
somatic.]  Oeol  Formed  of 
grains;  —  of  mineral  aggregates, 
pol  y-BO-mit'ic  i-sG-niYt'Yk),  a. 
[poly-  4  somite  4-  -tt\]  Zool. 
Formed  by  the  coalescence  or 
grouping  together  of  a  numlier 
of  primitively  distinct  somites 
pol'y-apast  (’pbl'Y-Rp&st).  n.  [L. 
jtolysjiaston ,  fr.  Gr.  no\vo"rra- 
errov,  fr.  ttoAl (macros  drawn 
by  several  cords.]  A  kind  of 
windlass  with  several  pulleys; 
also,  an  old  device  for  setting 
dislocated  joints  Ohs. 
pol'y-sperm.  »  Bot.  A  tree  with 
u  many-seeded  fruit.  Ohs. 
pol  y-sper'mal  ( p  5  l'Y-s  p  ft  r'- 
mdl).  pol  y-sper'mous  (-mils), 
a.  [Gr.  7roAv<r»r«p/no9  ;  iroAi'9 


many  4-  erne p pa  seed.]  Bot. 
Having  many  seeds. 
pol'y-spored’(-spord  ;  201 ),  poP- 
y-spor'ic  (-spOr'Ik),  po-lys'po- 
rouB  (pO-lYs'pu-rus  :  pQPl-Bpo'- 
Tus),a  Having  many  spores. 
pol'y-8tach'y-ous  (-isUik'Y-us)^. 
[poly-  ■+■  Gr.  o-rd\vi  ear  of 
grain.]  Bot.  Havingmany  spikes 
pol  y-ate'lic  (-ste'llk  ;  -BtSl'Yk), 
a  Bot.  Having  several  6teles. 
poPy-8tem'o-nouB  ( pOPY-stem'- 
o-nus  ;  -ste'mG-nus),  a.  [jwly- 
4-  -stemoiious.']  Bot.  Having 
stamens  more  than  double  the 
number  of  perianth  segments. 
po-lys'ti-chouB  ( pG-lYs'tl-kus), 
a.  [Gr.  7roAv<mxo9  See  poly-; 
sticu.]  Arrunged  in  several 
or  many  rows. 

pol'y-stom 'a- tons,  a.  [poly-- f 
-stomatous.]  &  Having  many 
mouths  or  openings,  b  Of  or 
pert,  to  the  Polvstonmta 
pol'y  stome  ( p*  5 1'Y-s  t  o  m),  a. 
[G  r.  7toAu(tto/xo9  many¬ 
mouthed  ;  7toAu9  4-  aTopa 
mouth.]  Zool  Poly  atom  atoue. 
pol  y  sto'mi  um  (-sto'mT-um), 
n.  [NL.  ;  poly-  4-  Gr.  aropa 
mouth  ]  Zool.  Any  of  the  pores 
which  collectively  represent 
the  mouth  in  certain  jellyfishes 
Po-lyB'to-mum  ( pft-lTs'tC-mum), 
n.  [NL.]  Zool.  See  Polysto- 

MATID.K.  [=  POLYSTYLE.  I 

pol  y-Bty'lar  (pOPY-stl'ldr),  a. I 
noPy-Bty'lous  (-las),  a.  Bot 
Having  manv  styles, 
pol  v  sul  phu  ra'tion  (-sfiPffl- 
ra'shun ),  pol  y-8ul  phu-rl-za'- 
tion  (-rT-za'shiin  ;  -rl-za'-),  n. 
Formation  of  polvsulphides 
pol  y  Bul'phu-r«t.  w.  Chem  A 
polysulphide.  Obsoles. 
poPv-syl-lab'i-clim  (pBPY-bT- 
Iftb'T-sYz’m).  w.  Polysyllabism. 
pol'y-tyPla-bl.  P«lysyllable. 
Kef.  Sp. 


food,  foot ;  out,  oil ;  chair  ;  go  ;  sieg,  iqk  ;  4hen,  thin ;  natiire,  verdure  (250) , 

Full  explanation*  of  Abbreviation*,  Sights, 


K  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144) ;  boN  ;  yet ;  zli  —  z  in  azure.  Numbere  refer  to  §§  in  Guide. 
,  etc..  Immediately  precede  the  Vecubulury. 
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pol'y-sym-met'ri-cal  (pBl'Y-sY-mBt'rY-kttl),  a.  Biol.  Di¬ 
visible  into  like  parts  by  more  than  one  axial  plane;  acti- 
nomorpliic  ;  —  applied  esp.  to  flowers.  —  pol'y-sym-met'- 
ri  cal-ly,  adv.  —  poFy-sym'me-try  (-sTm'e-trl),  n. 
pol  y-syn'de-ton  (-sln'de-tfiu),  n.  [NL.  ;  poly-  -f-  Gr. 
(Tvyderos  bound  together.]  Rhet.  A  flgure  consisting  in 
frequent  repetition  of  the  conjunction,  as,  “  We  have  ships 
and  men  ami  money  and  stores.”  Opposed  to  asyndeton. 
pol  y-syn'the-slsm  (-the-siz’m),  n.  [See  poly-;  synthe¬ 
sis.]  The  fusion  of  many  parts  in  one  ;  specif.,  the  gram¬ 
matical  practice  of  those  languages,  as  American  Indian 
languages,  which  combine  word  elements  into  a  single 
word  which  is  equivalent  to  a  sentence  in  other  languages. 
See  AGGLUTINATIVE  LANGUAGES. 

pol  y  syn  thet'ic  (-sln-thSt'Tk),  a.  Characterized  by  poly- 
synthesism.  —  polyaynthetlc  twinning.  See  twin,  n.,  4. 
poly-tech'nic  (-tfik'nlk),  a.  [F.  polytechnique,  Gr.  no- 
Aurex*'05  1  no\xiq  -{-  Tc\iri  an  art.]  Including,  or  pert,  to, 
many  arts  and  sciences ;  —  applied  esp.  to  schools  where 
many  practical  branches  of  art  and  science  are  taught,  or 
to  exhibitions  of  machinery  and  industrial  products, 
pol  y-tech'nic,  n.  A  polytechnic  school  or  institution, 
pol'y-the  ism  (pSl'T-the-Yz’m),  n.  [ poly -  -f-  Gr.  0eo;  god  : 
cf.  F.  polytheisme.]  The  doctrine  of,  or  belief  in,  a  plural¬ 
ity  of  gods.  —  pol'y-the  ist,  n.  —  pol  y  the-is'tio  (-the- 
Ys'tik),  poly-the-is'ti-cal  (-tl-kfil),  a.—  poly-the-is'ti- 
cal-ly,  adv. 

pol  y-tlii  on'lc  (-thl-5n'ik),  a.  Chem.  Pertaining  to  or 
designating  any  of  a  series  of  acids  having  more  than  one 
atom  of  sulphur  in  the  molecule,  as  dithionic  acid,  etc. 
po  lyt'o-cous  (po-lTt'6-kus),  a.  [Gr.  ttoAvtokos  ;  no  Aik  + 
toko;  offspring.]  1.  Bot.  Polycarpic.  Obs.  A.  Gray. 
2.  Zool.  Producing  many  eggs  or  young  at  one  time, 
po-lyt'o-mous  (-mws),  a.  [poly--]-  Gr.  tomi]  a  cutting.] 
Bot.  Divided  into  more  than  two  secondary  parts  or 
branches  ;  —  opp.  to  dichotomous.  —  po-lyt'O-my  (-ml),  n. 
pol'y  ton'ic  (pSl'T-ton'Tk),  a.  \_poly-  -f-  tone.']  Philol. 

Having  several  pitch  tones.  See  isolating  language. 
pol'y-tope  (p51'T-top),  n.  [ poly -  -f-  Gr.  totto?  place.] 

Geom.  The  analogue  in  ?i-dimensioual  geometry  of  the 
polygon  in  plane,  and  the  polyhedron  in  solid,  geometry. 
PoFy-tri-cha'ce-28  (-trT-ka'se-e),  n.  [NL.  See  Polytri¬ 
chum.]  Bot.  A  family  of  acrocarpous  mosses,  usually  large, 
with  simple  or  branching  erect  shoots  growing  from  an 
underground  stem,  and  leaves  with  the  costa  bearing  longi¬ 
tudinal  lamellae  of  variable  structure.  The  antheridia  are 
borne  in  conspicuous  terminal  rosettes.  The  family  includes 
many  common  mosses,  the  chief  genera  being  Polytri¬ 
chum  and  Pogonatum .—  poPy-tri-cha'ceous  (-shus),  a. 
PO-lyt'ri  chum  (po-lTt'rl-kum),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  nohvrpt- 
vo;  very  hairy.]  Bot.  A  genus  of  large  terrestrial  mosses, 
the  haircap  mosses,  typifying  the  Polytrichaceae,  having 
square  or  hexagonal  capsules. 

pol  y-trop'lc  (pbPI-trbp'Ik),  a.  [ poly -  -\-  -tropic.]  1.  Ver¬ 
satile.  Rare.  Oxf.  E.  D. 

2.  Math,  a  Of  a  curve,  turning  more  than  once  round  a 
pole,  b  Of  a  function,  multiform  ;  polydromic. 
popy-tung'stic  (-tung'stTk),  a.  Chem.  Pert,  to  or  designat¬ 
ing  any  of  a  series  of  complex  acids  of  tungsten  contain¬ 
ing  more  than  one  atom  of  that  element  to  the  molecule, 
pol'y-type  (p51'I-tip),  n.  [  poly-  +  -type :  cf .  F.  poly  type, 
a.]  Print.  A  cast,  or  facsimile  copy,  of  an  engraved  block, 
matter  in  type,  etc.  —  pol'y-type,  a. 
pol'y-type,  v.  t. ;  -typed  (-tipt)  ;  -typing  (-tip'Tng).  Print. 
To  produce  a  polytype  of ;  as,  to  polytype  an  engraving, 
poly-typ'lc  (-tip'Tk)  [a.  [See  polytype.]  Having  sev- 
pol  y-typ'l-cal  (-T-kal)  )  eral  or  many  types  or  represent¬ 
atives  ;  — opposed  to  monotypic. 

pol  y  u'rl-a  (-u'rY-d),  n.  [NL. ;  poly--]-  -uria.]  Med.  Ex¬ 
cessive  secretion  of  urine,  either  temporary,  as  in  nervous 
excitement,  fevers,  hysteria,  etc.,  or  permanent,  as  in  diabe¬ 
tes  or  some  forms  of  kidney  disease.  —  pol'y-U'ric  (-rik),  a. 
pol'y-va'lent  (pfil'Y-va'l^nt ;  po-ITv'd-lent),  a.  [poly--\- 
L.  valens ,  p.  pr.  See  valent.]  1.  Chem.  Multivalent. 

2.  Powerful  against  many  poisonous  infections. 

—  pol  y-va'lence  (-lens),  n. 

Po-lyx'e  na  (p$-llk'se-nd),  n.  [L.,  fr.  Gr.  noAv^eV^.] 
Gr.  Myth.  A  daughter  of  Priam  and  Hecuba,  betrothed 
to  Achilles.  At  their  wedding  Paris  treacherously  slew 
Achilles,  and  after  the  fall  of  Troy  Polyxena  was  sacrificed 
to  appease  his  shade.  Another  story  relates  that  she  fell  in 
love  with  Achilles,  fled  to  the  Greeks,  and  after  Achilles’s 
death  killed  herself  on  his  tomb.  See  Hecuba. 

Pol'y-ZO'a  (p51'Y-zo'«),  n.  pi.  [NL.  ;  poly-  -f-  -zoa.]  1.  A 
class  of  aquatic,  mostly  marine,  animals  which  reproduce 
by  budding  and  with  few  exceptions  form  permanently 
attached  colonies  variously  shaped,  often  branching,  and 
of  delicate  mosslike  character,  or  flat  and  incrusting  stones, 
seaweeds,  etc.  They  are  also  called  Bryozoa ,  and  are 


commonly  placed  with  the  Brachiopoda  in  the  phylum 
Molluscoida.  The  zooids  are 
complex,  having  an  alimeu-  y 

tary  canal  with  distinct 
mouth  and  anus,  surrounded 
by  a  body  cavity,  and  a  pro- 
trusible  structure  (the  lo- 
phophore)  bearing  numerous 
tentacles.  The  external  cu¬ 
ticle  may  be  chitinous  or  ge¬ 
latinous,  or  calcareous  and 
hard.  Some  forms  bear  avjc- 
ularia ,  which  are  zooids 
modified  into  pincerlike,  pre¬ 
hensile  processes,  of  uncer¬ 
tain  function,  sometimes 
shaped  extraordinarily  like 
a  bird’s  head  and  bill.  In 
others  these  are  wholly  or 
partly  replaced  by  movable 
spinelike  processes  called  vi- 
bracula. 

2.  An  order  of  Cestoda  con¬ 
taining  those  tapeworms  Qne  0f  the  p0iyZ0a  ( Bicellaria 
clearly  divided  into  a  scolex  ciliata).  o,  o  Ooceia  ;  v  Avicu- 
and  proglottids.  larium  ;  v,  v  Vibracula  ;  z  Zo- 

pol  y-zo'an  (pol'T-zo'dn),  a.  ®cluni* 

Zool.  Of  or  pert,  to  the  Polyzoa;  bryozoan.  —  n.  a  One 
of  the  Polyzoa.  b  A  polypide. 

pol  y  ZO  a'ri  um  (-z6-a'rT-wm  ;  115),  n.  ;  pi.  -ria  (-a). 

[NL.]  Zool.  A  polyzoan  colony  or  the  supporting  skeleton 
of  such  a  colony.  —  poly-ZO-a'ri-al  (-al),  a. 
pol  y-zo'lc  (-zo'Tk),  a.  Zool.  a  Composed  of  many  zooids. 
b  Designating  a  spore  that  produces  many  sporozoites, 
pol'y-zome  (p51'I-zom),  n.  [poly-  +  Gr.  fay.*  girdle.] 
Math.  Any  sum  of  square  roots  of  rational  integral  func¬ 
tions  all  of  the  same  degree  in  rectangular  coordinates,  as 
V'H -  Vr  +  .  .  .  .  —  pol'y-zo'mal  (-zo'mal),  a. 
pol  y  ZOll'al  (-zon'fil),  a.  Consisting  of  many  zones  or  rings, 
polyzonal  lens.  =  echelon  lens. 
pol  y-zo'oid  (-zo'oid),  n.  Zool.  A  zooid  of  a  polyzoan  ;  a 
polypide.  —  a.  Like,  or  pert,  to,  the  Polyzoa. 
pom'ace  (pum'as),  n.  [L.  pomum,  a  fruit,  LL.,  an  apple  : 
cf.  OF.  pomache ,  LL.  pomacium  cider.]  1.  a  The  sub¬ 
stance  of  apples,  or  of  similar  fruit,  crushed  by  grinding, 
as  in  making  cider,  b  The  substance  of  anything  mashed 
or  crushed  to  a  pulpy  mass,  as  of  fish  or  the  castor-oil  bean. 
2.  The  head,  entrails,  etc.,  of  a  sheep.  Obs.  Oxf.  E.  D. 
Poma-cen'tri-dae  (po'mtz-sgn'trT-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.  ;  Gr. 
nioya  a  cover-}-  Kevrpov  a  prickle.]  Zool.  A  family  of  ma¬ 
rine  acanthopterygian  fishes  of  the  suborder  Chromides, 
distinguished  from  the  Cichlidse  by  having  only  two  spines 
in  the  anal  fin.  They  are  often  brilliantly  colored,  and  live 
almost  entirely  along  the  tropical  coral  reefs.  The  type 
genus  is  Po  ma  cen'trus  (-tr?7s).— po  ma  cen'trid  (-trid), 
a.  &  n.  —  po  ma  cen'troid  (-troid),  a.  <i •  n. 
po-ma'ceous  ipo-ma'sht/s),  a.  [LL.  pornum  an  apple.] 

1.  Bot.  a  Belonging  to  the  Pomaceae.  b  Of  the  nature 
or*appearance  of  a  pome. 

2.  Of  or  pertaining  to  apples  ;  as,  a  pomaceous  harvest, 
po  made'  (po-mad')*  v.  [ME.  pomade ;  cf.  OF.  pomade 

cider,  Pr.  pomada,  LL.  pomata ;  all  fr.  L.  pornum  fruit, 
LL.,  an  apple.  Cf.  pomatum.]  Cider.  Obs.  or  Archaic. 
po  made'  (po-mad';  po-mad';  277),  n.  [F.  pommade,  fr. 
It.  pomata ,  fr.  LL.  pornum  apple.]  Perfumed  ointment, 
said  orig.  to  have  contained  apples  as  an  ingredient ;  esp., 
a  fragrant  unguent  for  the  hair  ;  pomatum, 
po  made',  v.  t.  To  anoint  with  pomade. 

Po  ma-der'ris  (po'nid-der'Ts),  n.  [NL.  ;  Gr.  no>ya  lid, 
cover  -f-  Seppt;  skin.]  Bot.  A  genus  of  hoary  pubes¬ 
cent  rhamnaceous  shrubs,  confined  to  Australia  and  New 
Zealand.  They  have  many  panicled  white  or  yellowish 
flowers,  the  ovary  partly  aanate  to  the  calyx,  the  stamens 
exceeding  the  petals.  P.  apetala ,  called  hazel,  has  fine¬ 
grained  wood,  used  by  coopers,  turners,  etc. 
po'man-der  (po'mSn-der  ;  po-m5n'der  ;  277),  n.  [Formerly 
also  pomamber,  pomeamber  (Oxf.  E.  D.).  See  pome;  am¬ 
ber.]  1.  A  perfume  or  mixture  of  perfumes,  formerly 
often  made  in  a  ball,  inclosed  in  a  perforated  box  or  bag, 
and  carried  on  the  person,  as  to  guard  against  infection. 

2.  A  box  to  contain  such  perfume,  often  apple-shaped, 
pom'a-rine  (p5m'd-im ;  -rln,  183,  277),  a.  [Gr.  nioya  lid 
-f-  m?,  pivo;,  nose  :  cf.  F.  pomarin.]  Designating  a  jaeger 
gull  (Stercorarius pomarinus )  of  the  northern  seas,  it  has 
the  middle  tail  feathers  somewhat  elongated  and  obtuse, 
and  is  larger  and  darker  above  than  the  parasitic  jaeger, 
po  ma'tum  (po-ma'twm),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  LL.  pornum  apple. 
See  pomade.]  A  perfumed  unguent,  esp.  for  the  hair; 
pomade. 

pome  (pom),  n.  [OF.  pome  apple,  F.  pomme,  L.  pornum  a 
fruit.  Cf.  pomade.]  1.  Bot.  A  fruit  having  several  carti¬ 


laginous,  papery,  or  bony  carpels  in  a  fleshy  enlarged  hy- 
pantliium;  the  characteristic  fruit  of  the 
apple  family  (Malace<e). 

2.  A  ball  or  globe,  as  the  mound  of  do¬ 
minion  ;  specif.,  R.  C.  Ch.,  a  ball  of  sil¬ 
ver  or  other  metal  filled  with  hot  water 
and  used  by  the  priest  to  warm  his  hands., 

3.  Fortif.  =  shoulder.  Obs. 
pome  gran'ate  (p<5m-grSn'at;  p5m'- 

grSn/ut ;  pum'- ;  277),  n.  [ME.  pomyar- 
net,  OF.  pome  grenate,  F.  grenade  ;  OF. 
pome  apple,  F.  *pomme  -j-  OF.  grenate, 
fr.  L.  granata,  fern,  of  granatus  grained,  Pome  of  Pear  in 
having  many  grains  or  seeds.  See  pome;  section.  nhowing 
garnet,  grain.]  1.  a  The  somewhat  an-  two  Carpels 
gular  fruit,  resembling  an  orange  in  size  and  color,  of  a  trop¬ 
ical  Asiatic  punicaceous 
tree  (Punica  granalum). 

It  has  a  hard  rind  and  many 
seeds  in  a  crimson  pulp  of 
agreeable  acid  flavor, 
which  is  eaten  uncooked, 
and  also  made  into  a  bev¬ 
erage.  The  astringent  rind 
has  been  used  in  medicine 
and  tanning  ;  this  and  the 
flowers  yield  a  red  dye.  b 
The  tree  bearing  this  fruit. 

2.  In  Australia,  a  species  of 
caper  (Capparis  nobilis). 

3.  An  ornament  resem¬ 
bling  a  pomegranate. 

pom'e-lo  (p5m'g-lo),  n.  [Cf. 

POMrELMOUS.]  The  grape¬ 
fruit,  or  common  market 
variety  of  the  shaddock, 
having  round  medium-  Pomegranate.  Flowering  Branch, 
sized  fruits.  See  shaddock.  anc*  ^  ru*1  whole  and  in  section 
Pom'er-a'nl-an  (pbm'er-a'nl-Sn),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to 
Pomerania,  a  province  of  Prussia  on  the  Baltic  Sea. 

Pom  er  a'ni  an,  n.  1.  An  inhabitant  of  Pomerania. 

2.  One  of  a  breed  of  medium-sized  or  small  dogs  of  German 
origin,  with  long  silky  hair  form¬ 
ing  a  ruff  or  frill  about  the  chest, 
bushy  tail,  sharp  foxlike  muzzle, 
and  pointed  ears.  Black,  white, 
brown,  and  other  colors  are  bred. 

They  are  intelligent  and  interest¬ 
ing,  but  often  bad-tempered. 

Small  specimens,  under  eight 
ounds,  are  now  preferred  as  pets, 
ailed  also  spitz  dog. 
po  me-rid'i-an  (po'me-rTd'T-an), 
a.  [L.  pome  rid  i  anus.]  1.  Post¬ 
meridian.  Obs. 

2.  Bot.  Blossoming  after  noon, 
po'mey  (po'mT),  n.  ;  jd.  pomeys 
(-mTz).  [Cf.  pomme.]  Her.  A  roundel  vert,  —  supposed  to 
resemble  an  apple. 

pom'fret  (pSm'frSt),  n.  [Peril,  corrupt,  fr.  Pg.  pampo  a 
kind  of  fish.]  a  A  deep-bodied,  sooty-black,  pelagic  spiny- 
finned  fish  ( Brama  rail),  of  the  North  Atlantic  Ocean  and 
the  North  Pacific  Ocean,  valued  for  food.  The  name  is  ex¬ 
tended  to  other  allied  fishes,  b  Any  of  several  stromate- 
oid  food  fishes;  esp.,  the  East  Indian  Stromateoides  argen- 
teus  or  S.  cinereus ,  resembling  the  common  harvest  fish. 
Pom'fret  (p5m'frgt),orpomfret,  cake-  A  small  black  flat 
confection,  chiefly  licorice, —  so  called  from  Pontefract 
(collog.  pron.  pbm'fret),  Eng.,  where  it  originated.  Eng. 
po-mil'er-OUS  (po-mTf'er-ws),  a.  [L.  pomifer ;  pornum 
fruit  -f  ferre  to  bear.]  Bearing  pomes,  or  applelike  fruits, 
pom  m6e',  pom  m6'  (po'ma'),  a.  [F.  pomme  grown  round 
or  like  an  apple,  p.  p.  oipommer  to  pome.]  Her.  Having 
the  ends  terminating  in  rounded  protuberances  or  singlt 
balls  ;  —  said  of  a  cross.  See  cross,  H lust. 
pom'mel  (ptim'?l),  n.  [ME.  pomel ,  OF.  pomel,  F.  pom* 
meau,  LL.  pomclhis,  fr.  L.  pornum  fruit,  LL.  also,  an  apple. 
See  pome.]  1.  A  knob,  ball,  or  globular  body,  as  at  the  end 
or  top  of  a  finial,  pillar,  tent  pole,  dome,  cascabel,  etc.  Obs. 

2.  Specif.  :  a  The  knob  on  the  hilt  of  a  sword,  saber,  or 
the  like,  cascabel  of  a  cannon,  etc.  b  The  crown  of  the 
head.  Obs.  c  A  woman’s  breast.  Obs.  d  The  knoblike 
protuberance  at  the  front  and  top  of  a  saddlebow. 

3.  Leather  Manuf.  A  tool  for  softening  and  raising  the 
grain,  or  one  for  producing  a  velvety  appearance  on  fancy 
leathers.  The  first  is  usually  a  convex  wooden  float  file 
with  a  strap  handle  ;  the  other  is  usually  of  cork. 

4.  A  kind  of  square-ended  stone  mason’s  chisel.  Eng. 

5.  The  long-handled  bat  used  in  knur  and  spell.  Eng. 
pom'mel,  v.  t.  ;  -meled  (-gld)  or  -melled  ;  -mel-ing  or  -mel- 


pol'y-syl  la-bleifl.  Polysyllabic, 
pol  y-Byl'lo-gism  (-sll'ij-j'fz’m), 
7i.  A  Bvstem  of  syllogisms. — 
pol  y-syl  lo-gis'tlc  (-jls'tTk),  a. 
pol  y-syn-det'ic  (-stn-dr  t'Tk ),  a. 
Characterized  bv  polysyndeton. 
—  pol  y-8yn-det',i-cal-ly\  adv. 
pol  y  syn'the-sis  (-sln'thC-sts), 
n.  =  polysynthesism. 

?ol  y-syn-thet'l-cal  (-sln-thgt'- 
•kdl),  a.  Polysvnthetic.  Hare. 
—  pol  y-syn-thet'i-cal  ly,  adv. 
pol  y-syn-thet'i-cism  (-1-siz’m), 
pol  y-3yn'the-tium  (-sTn'the- 
ttz’in),  n.  Polysynthesism. 
pol  y-tech'ni-cal  (-tek'nl-kdl), 
a.  Polytechnic, 
pol  y-tech'nics  (-nTks),  n.  Sci¬ 
ence  of  the  mechanic  arts.  Rare. 
pol  y-ter'pene,  n.  See  terpene. 
Pol  y  tha-la'mi-a  (-t  h  a- 1  a'- 
ml-a),  n.  pi.  [NL  See  poly- 
th.vlamous.]  Zool.  a  A  divi¬ 
sion  of  Foraminifera  including 
those  having  a  many-chambered 
shell,  —  sometimes  including  ull 
the  Foraminifera.  b  Svn.  of 
Tetrabranchiata.  —  poby- 
tha-la'mi  an  (-<In),  a.  —  pol  y- 
tha-lam'ic  (-lftm'Yk),  a. 
pol  y-thal'a-mouB  (-t  h  fi  l'd- 
mus),  a.  [/W.v-4  Gr.  0aAauo? 
a  chamber.]  Many-chambered. 
pol'y-the-iae  (p5rY-thMz),  v.  i. 
To  adhere  to,  or  to  inculcate, 
polytheism. 

pol?y-the'li-a  (-the'lY-d),  pol'y- 
the'ly  (-the/lY),  n.  [NL.  poly¬ 


thelia;  poly- 4-  Gr.  a  nip¬ 
ple.]  Anat.  The  occurrence  of 
supernumerary  nipples, 
pol'y-the'lism  (-the'lYz’m),  n. 
[ poly-  +  Gr.  6r\\r]  a  nipple.] 
Anat.  The  state  of  having  more 
than  two  nippleB.  Rare. 
po-lyth'e  oub,  a.  [Gr.  ttoAu- 
0eo;.]  Polytheistic.  Ohs. 
pol  y-ti-tan'ic,  a.  See  poly-. 
po-lyt'o-ky,  w.  [Gr.  ttoAvtok  a.] 
Fecundity.  Oos.  6;  R. 
ol'y  tone,  n.  [ poly -  +  tone.] 
Itterance  characterized  by  va¬ 
ried  tone  or  pitch,  ns  in  ordinary 
speech  ;  —  opposed  to  monotone. 
pol  y-to'pi  an,  n.  \_poly-  +  Gr. 
totto?  place.]  A  traveler  to 
many  places.  Obs.  tf  R. 
pol  y-trich'i-a  (-t  r  Y  k'Y-d),  n. 
[NL-1  Me<l.  Hypertrichosis. 
po-lyt'ri-chouflv  (pO-lYt'rt-kus), 
a.  [Gr.  7toAvtpiyo?  having 
much  hair.l  Zool.  Thickly 
covered  with  hairs  or  cilia, 
po-lyt'ro-chal  (pfS-lYt'rG-krtl), 
po-lyt'ro-chous  (  k?7s),  a.  [  poly- 
+  Gr.  Tpo>  6?  wheel.]  Zool.  Hav¬ 
ing  many  circles  of  cilia. 
poFy-troph'ic  ( p51'Y-trof'Yk),a. 
[Gr.  ttoAvtoo  '  o;  nutritious.] 
j  1.  Very  nutritious.  Ohs. 

2.  Rneteriol.  Deriving  nourish- 
I  ment  from  more  than  one  organ- 
|  ic  substance,  as  pathogenic  bac- 
teria.  [n.  See -ate.  I 

pol  y-tnng'Btate  (-thng'stat), 


pol'v-typ  age  (p51'Y-tIp/stj),  n. 

Process  of  making  polytypes, 
pol'y-typ^l  (-<7l), a.  Polytypic. 
poPy-u-re'siB  (-U-r  e's  Y  s),  n. 
[NL.  ;  poly-  4-  Gr.  ovp7j<ri9 
urination.  |  Med.  =  polyuria 
polyve-  +  pulley. 
pory-vol'tine  (-vbl'tYn),  n. 
[poly-  4-  It.  volta  turn,  time.  Cf. 
multi voltike.]  Zool.  A  kind 
of  silkworm  producing  several 
broods  in  a  season. 
pol/y-zo/'a-ry  (-zo'd-rY),  n.  Zool. 
A  jiolyzoarium. 

pol  v-zo'iBm  (-Yz’m),  n.  Zool. 
Quality  of  being  compound 
(conip’oaed  of  many  zooids). 
pol  y-zo'cin  (-On),  n. ;  pi.  -zoa 
(-a).  [NL.]  Zool.  A  polypide. 
Po  ma'ce-ae  (pO-ma'se-e),  n.  pi. 
[NL  ,  fr.  L.  pornum  apple.]  Bot. 
Syn.  of  Malace^e. 
po-ma'ceous  ( pO-ma'shits),  a. 
Resembling  nomncev 
po-ma'da,/'.  f  Cf.  It.  pome ,  porno , 
knob,  pommel.]  Vaulting  into 
the  saddle  or  over  the  horse  wi  th 
one  hand  on  the  pommel.  Ohs. 
po-ma'da  re-ver'sa.  Vaulting 
off  a  horse.  Ohs. 
po-ma'do.  f  pomada,  pomade 
pomaise.  pumice. 

Po-mak'( pA-mak'),//.  Bulgarian 
convert  to  Mohammedanism. 

Pomall  +  POMMEL. 

o-mard',  «.  See  Pommard. 
po-ma'rl-ouB.  a.  [L.  pomnnus 
of  fruit.]  Pert,  to  a  pomary.  Ohs. 
||  po'ma  ro'*a  (pO'niii  ro'- 


sii).  [Sp.]  W.  Indies,  a  =  Malay 

apple  a.  b  The  rose  apple, 
po'ma-ry,  n.  [L.  pomarium.] 
A  fruit-garden  ;  orcnard.  Ohs 
po-mate'  (j)o-mat'),  n.  Poma¬ 
tum.  Scot,  if  Dial.  Eng.  —  v.  t. 
To  grease  with  pomatum.  Scot. 
Po  ma-tom'l-dse  (pd'md-tbm'Y- 
de),  Po-mat'o-mus  (p  6-rn  a  t'6- 
mQs).  [NL.  ;  Gr.  niopa  cover 
4-  tomov  a  cut.]  Zool.  Syns.  of 
Cheilodiptkrid.e,  C’iieflo- 
dipterus.  — po-mat'o-mid  (p6- 
mat'O-niTd),  n.  [pomatum.  I 
po-ma'tum,  v.  t.  To  dres9  with  | 
po'maun-der.  4*  pomander. 
pom'be  (pSm'bn),  n.  [Cf.  Pg. 
pombe  (peril,  ultimately  the 
same  word  ai  pulque),  whence 
prob.  Kongo  mhamvu,  Swahili 
jrombe. ]  A  kind  of  beer  made 
from  grain.  Africa. 
pombgranade.  4  pom  eg  ran  a  t  e. 
pome,  v.  t.  [Cf.  F.  pommer.  See 
pome.w.]  To  grow  to  a  head,  or 
form  a  head  in  growing.  Ohs. 
pome  (p8m).  Dial.  Eng  var. 
of  palm. 

pome-apla,  n.  [F.  pomme  d'api, 
earlier  pomme  Appie,  fr.  A/>- 
pins.  a  personal  name.]  A  kind 
of  apple.  Ohs.  Oxf.  E.  D. 
pomeawe  ^  pommel. 
omecedre,  n.  [F.  ckdre  citron, 
t.  cerlro.  See  pome,  n.;  citron.] 
|  Pomecitron.  Ohs. 
pome-cit'ron,  n.  [pgme  4-  cit¬ 
ron.]  1.  A  citron,  or  fruit  of  a 


tree  of  the  penus  Citrus,  esp.  of 

Citrus  medica  gcnuina.  Ohs. 

2.  An  old  variety  of  apple,  so 
named  from  its  shape  or  flavor. 
Ohs. 

pomedorry,  r?.  [F.  yomme  ap¬ 
ple  4-  dore,  dorie ,  gilded.]  Old 
Cookery.  A  rissole  endorea  (yel¬ 
lowed)  with  yolk  of  egg.  Ohs. 
pomegarnet. ‘ •]*  pomegranate. 
pomege.  •[*  pumice.  [melon. I 
pomegranate  melon.  Dudaiinl 
po'mels  (pd'mYs),  n.;  pi.  po- 
MEIS.  Her.  =  POMEY. 
pomel  ±  pommel. 
pomeled,  a.  Pomely.  Obs. 
pomelee.  4*  pomely. 
pome'ly,  a.  [OF.  j)omel4.  F. 
pommelS.  See  pommel,  pome.] 
Dappled.  Ohs. 

pome'pear",  n.  TCf.  F.  pomme 
poire.]  A  small  round  pear.  Obs. 
pomeri.  4*  pomary. 
pome'roy/  (pbm'roi  ;  pfim'-), 
7i.  Also  pome-roy'al.  IF.  roi 
king,  or  E.  or  F.  royal.  See 
pome,  ?/.]  A  kind  of  apple.  Obs. 
pometle,  pomette.  4*  eom- 
mettee. 

pome'wa^er,  n.  A  kind  of 
large,  sweet  apple.  Obs. 
pomeys.  +  pumice. 
pomgarnaae.  pom  garnet.  4* 
pomegranate. 
pomice.  4*  pumice. 
pom'ice  (p  ti  m'Y  s).  Obs.  or 
dial.  Eng.  var.  of  pomace. 
po'mi-cuFture  (p  O'm  Y-k  0  V- 
fpr),  n.  [L.  pomum  fruit  4-  cul- 


tura  culture.]  Fruit  culture.— 

po  mi-cul'tur-i8t  (-tflr-Yst),  n. 

fio'mi-form  (p  o'm  Y-f  8  r  m),  a. 
L.  pomum  a  fruit,  apple  4- 
-t'orm.]  Apple-shaped. 
Po-mi'no(po-me'no),  n.  [It.,  fr. 
the  name  of  a  district  in  Tus¬ 
cany.]  A  wine  of  the  Bordeaux 
type,  made  in  central  Italy, 
pomis.  4*  pumice. 
pom'ly.  4*  pomely. 
pom-ma'do.  4*  pomada.  ^ 
pom'mage  (  p&m'flj), /j.  [Cf.  F. 
pommage  cider  apples,  or  E. 
pomace.]  1.  Cider.  Obs. 

2.  =  pomace,  1.  Rare. 

?om'man-der.  4*  pomander. 

om-mard',Po-mard'(  pO-miii '), 
n.  [From  R  o  m  m  a  r  f/,  near 
Beaune,  France.]  A  red  Bur¬ 
gundy, usually  of  a  high  quality# 
pomme  (p8m),  n.  =  POMEY. 
pomme  d'Apl,  pomme  d’Aplfl. 
4*  pome-apis. 

II  pomme7  de  terre'  (p6m'  d8 
tar').  [F.,  lit.,  earth  apple.]  The 
potato. 

pom'meled.  pom'melled  (p5rn'- 

eld),  (/.  Her.  a  Having  a  pom¬ 
mel  of  specified  tincture,  b  = 
pommettek.  [that  pommels.! 
pom'mel-er.  pom'el-ler,  n.  One| 
pom-mel'ion  (p<3-mel'ytZn),  n. 
[See  pommel.]  Ordnance.  A 
cascabel  or  its  knob.  Ohs. 
pom'mel-l^e.  pom'e-18e  (p5m'5- 
Ia),  pom'mel-ly,  a.  [OF.  pom¬ 
meled  Her.  =  POMMETTEE. 

pom'me-lo.  Var.  of  pomelo. 


ale,  senate,  c&re,  Jim,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofa  ;  eve,  $vent,  find,  recfint,  maker;  Ice,  ill;  old,  6bey,  orb,  5dd,  s&ft,  connect ;  use,  unite,  urn,  iip,  circus,  menii; 

D  Foreign  Word.  4*  Obsolete  Variant  of.  +  combined  with.  =  equals. 


POMMES 


1673 


PONTIFEX 


lino.  To  beat  soundly,  as  with  the  pommel  of  a  sword,  or 
with  something  knoblike  ;  hence,  to  beat  with  the  fists! 
pom'met  tde,  or  pom'met-td  (p5m'e-ta),  a.  [F.  Cf.  pom- 
mbb.J  Her .  Hav iug  two  or  more  balls  orc 
knobs  at  each  end  ;  —  said  of  a  cross. 

Po'mo  (po'mo),  n.  An  Indian  of  the  group 
of  nearly  extinct  California  tribes  consti¬ 
tuting  the  Kulanapan  stock, 
po-mol'o  gist  (po-m51'o-jist),  n.  An  ex¬ 
pert  in  pomology  ;  a  grower  of  fruits, 
po-mol'o-gy  (*jl ),  n.  [L.  pominn  fruit  -f- 
4ogy:  cf.  F.  pomologie.]  Science  and 
practice  of  fruit  growing  ;  horticulture  ^‘08B  Pommettee 
dealing  with  the  cultivation  of  fruits.  — pomo-log'i-cal 
(po'ino-ISj'T-kal),  a.  —  po  mo-log'i-cal  ly,  adv. 

Po  ino'na  (p$-mo'nd),  n.  [L .,  fr.  ponium  fruit.]  Rom. 
Reliy.  The  old  Italian  goddess  of  the  fruit  of  trees, 
pomp  (p5mp),  7i.  [ME.  pompe ,  F.  pompe ,  L.  pompa ,  fr. 
Gr.  rropTrrj  a  sending,  a  solemn  procession,  pomp,  fr.  nepvretv 
to  seud.]  1.  A  show  of  magnificence  ;  brilliant  display  ; 
splendor;  sometimes,  esp.  in  the  pi .,  vain  or  ostentatious 
display ;  as,  pomps  and  vanities. 

Pride,  pomp,  and  circumstance  of  glorious  war  Shak. 
2.  A  procession  marked  by  magnificent  display,  splendor, 
or  solemn  dignity  ;  a  pageant. 

Syn.—  Display,  pageant,  pageantry,  splendor,  state,  mag¬ 
nificence,  ostentation,  grandeur, -pride.  See  parade. 
pom'pa-dour  (p5m'pa-dd6r  ;  co/log.  -dor),  n.  Any  of  va¬ 
rious  things  named  after  the  Marquise  de  Pompadour,  of 
France  ;  as :  a  A  shade  of  crimson  or  pink  color,  b  A 
style  of  dress  cut  low  and  square  in  the  neck,  c  (1)  A 
mode  of  dressing  a  woman's  hair  by  drawing  it  straight 
back  from  the  forehead  over  a  roll  ;  also,  a  mode  of  dress¬ 
ing  men’s  hair  by  brushing  it  straight  up  from  the  fore¬ 
head.  (2)  The  hair  dressed  in  this  style.  (1  A  South 
American  chatterer  ( Xipholma  pompadora)  of  brilliant 
reddish  purple  color  with  white  wings. 

Pom'pa-dour,  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Marquise  de 
Pompadour ;  specif,  [/.c.],  designating  fabrics,  as  silks  or 
ribbons,  having  small  floral  designs  in  delicate  colors, 
pom'pa-no  (p<5m'pd-no),  n.  [Sp.  pampano.]  Zool.  a  A 
marine  carangoid  fish  ( Trachinolus  carolinus)  of  the  south¬ 
ern  Atlantic  and  Gulf  coasts 
of  North  America,  one  of  the 
bestof  food  fishes.  It  reaches 
a  length  of  18  inches,  has  a 
deep,  thin  body  and  rounded 
heaa,is  toothless  when  adult  , 
and  is  covered  with  small 
scales  with  blue,  silvery,  or 
golden  luster.  Often,  any 
of  various  other  less  valued 
fishes  of  this  ora  related  ge- 


Pompano  (TYachinotus  caroli¬ 
nus). 


mis,  as  (of  North  American  coast)  the  round  pompano  ( Tra- 
chinotus  falcatus),  the  great  pompano  (see  permit,  fish),  the 
banner  pompano,  etc.  b  A  harvest  fish  (Palome/a  simil- 
limus )  of  the  California  coast.  See  also  Irish  pompano. 
Pom  pe'ian(p5m-pe'ydn  ;  -dn),  a.  [L .  Pompeianus.]  Of 
or  pertaining  to  Pompeii,  an  ancient  town  of  Campania 
buried  by  ashes  from  an  eruption  of  Mt.  Vesuvius,  a.  d.  79, 
and  partly  uncovered  by  modern  excavations  ;  hence,  de¬ 
noting,  or  relating  to,  the  art  and  culture  shown  by  Pompe¬ 
ian  relics. —  A  citizen  or  inhabitant  of  Pompeii. 
Pompeian  red,  a  red  color  of  the  shade  seen  on  many  houses 
in  Pompeii,  due  to  the  use  of  red  ocher, 
pom'pho-lyx  (p5m'fo-lTks),  n.  [L.,  fr.  Gr.  ttom<£oAv£  a 
bubble,  slag  on  the  surface  of  smelted  ore,  fr.  a 

blister.]  1.  Old  Chem.  Also  pom'pho-lix.  See  zinc  oxide. 
2.  Med.  A  vesicle  ;  also,  a  skin  disease  marked  by  an  erup¬ 
tion  of  vesicles,  esp.  on  the  palms  and  soles  ;  pemphigus, 
pom'pier  lad'der,  m-pom'pier  (p5m'pyer ;  F.  pOs'pya'),  n. 
JF.  pompier  fireman.]  A  fireman’s  scaling  ladder  consist¬ 
ing  of  a  pole  with  cross  rungs,  and  a  hook  at  one  end. 
Pom-pil'i-daB  (p5m-pTl'T-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  fr.  Pompilus , 
generic  name,  Gr.  noynihos  a  fish  that  follows  ships.] 
Zool.  An  extensive  family  of  slender  fossorial  wasps,  usu¬ 
ally  black,  with  the  abdomen  oval  and  short-petioled,  and 
the  legs  strong  and  spinose.  Most  species,  as  the  tarantula 
killer,  burrow  in  the  ground  and  provision  their  nests 
with  spiders.  Poifi'pi  lUS  (p5m'pT-lGs)  is  the  type  genus, 
-pom'pi  lid  (  ltd),  a.  &  ?i.  —  pom'pi  loid  (-loid),  a. 
pom'pi  on  (pnm'pT-ftn),  n.  [OF.  pompon.  See  pumpkin.] 

1.  A  pumpkin.  Now  Rare. 

2.  The  shaddock.  Obs. 

pom'-pom'  (p5m'p5m/),  n.  [Imitative.]  A  Vickers-Maxim 
oue-pounder  automatic  machine  cannon  using  metallic  am¬ 
munition  fed  from  a  looped  belt  attached  to  the  gun  pop¬ 


ularly  so  called  from  its  peculiar  drumming  sound  in  action. 
Sometimes,  any  of  other  similar  automatic  cannons, 
pom'pon  (p6m'p5n  ;  t\  pSN'pfiN'),  n.  [F.]  1.  An  orna¬ 

mental  ball,  as  of  silk  or  feathers,  for  women’s  costume. 

2.  Mil.  A  tuft  or  ball  of  wool,  or  the  like,  sometimes  worn 
on  the  front  of  the  hat,  shako,  etc. 

3.  a  A  hardy  garden  chrysanthemum  having  buttonlike 
heads  of  flowers,  b  Any  of  several  dwarf  varieties  of  the 
Provence  rose. 


pom-pos'i-ty  (p5m-p5s'T-tT),  n.  ;  pi.  -ties  (-tTz).  [Cf.  LL. 
pompositas.]  Pompous  quality  or  state  ;  pompousness, 
pom'pous  (pSm'pus),  a.  [F.  pompeux ,  L.  pomposus.  See 
pomp.]  1.  Displaying  pomp  ;  stately  ;  showy  with  gran¬ 
deur  ;  magnificent;  as,  a  pompous  procession.  Now  R. 

2.  Characterized  by  excessive  self-importance;  consequen¬ 
tially  dignified;  pretentious;  ostentatious;  vainglorious; 
inflated  ;  as,  pompous  manners  ;  a pompous  style.  Chaucer. 

The  pompous  vanity  of  the  old  schoolmistress.  Thackeray. 
Syn.  —  See  ostentatious. 

—  pom'pous-ly,  adv.  —  pom'pous mess.  n. 
ponce'let  (p5ns'15t),m.  [After  Jean  Victor  Poncelet,  French 
engineer.]  Physics.  A  unit  of  power,  being  the  power  ob¬ 
tained  from  an  expenditure  of  one  hundred  kilogrammeters 
of  energy  per  second.  One  poncelet  equals  y  watts,  when 
y  is  the  value  of  the  acceleration  of  gravity  in  centimeters. 
Poncelet  wheel-  A  kind  of  undershot 
water  wheel  suitable  for  falls  of  less  than  6 
feet,  having  buckets  curved  so  that  the 
water  presses  on  them  without  impact, 
pon'cho  (pbn'cho),  n. ;  pi.  -chos  (-clioz). 

[Sp. ;  cf.  Araucanian  poncho ,  pontho.] 

1.  A  kind  of  cloak  worn  by  the 

Spanish  Americans,  like  a  blanket 
with  a  slit  in  the  middle  for  the 
head.  Also,  a  similar  garment,  as  of 
rubber  or  oiled  cloth,  worn  in  other 
countries  chiefly  as  a  protection 
against  rain,  as  oy  enlisted  men  in 
the  United  States  army.  Poncelet  Wheel. 

2.  Camlet  or  stout  worsted.  Trade  Name. 

pond  (p5nd),  n.  [ME .  ponde,  prob.  orig.  an  inclosed  body 
of  water,  and  same  word  a6  pound.  See  pound  an  inclo¬ 
sure.]  1.  A  body  of  water  naturally  or  artificially  confined, 
and  usually  smaller  than  a  lake  ;  in  England,  usually,  ex¬ 
cept  locally,  a  body  of  water  artificially  confined. 

2.  The  Atlantic  Ocean.  Jocose. 
pond.  v.  t.  To  make  or  collect  into  a  pond, 
pond  apple.  A  small  evergreen  annonaceous  tree  (AnnoJia 
glabra)  of  South  Florida  and  the  West  Indies,  having  an 
edible  oblong  yellow  fruit. 


pon'der  (p5n'der),  v.  t.  ;  pon'dered  (-derd)  ;  pon'der-ing. 
[OF.  ponderer ,  F.  ponderer ,  L.  ponderare ,  fr.  pondus,  pon- 
deris,  a  weight,  fr.  pendere  to  weigh.  See  pendant;  cf. 
pound  a  weight.]  1.  To  weigh.  Obs. 

2.  To  weigh  in  the  mind  ;  esp.,  now,  to  view  with  delib¬ 
eration  ;  to  examine  carefully  ;  to  consider  attentively. 

Ponder  the  path  of  thy  feet.  Prov.  iv.  26. 

Sy n .  —  See  consider. 

pon'der.  v.  i.  To  meditate  ;  deliberate  ;  muse  ;  consider  ; 

—  usually  followed  by  on  or  over.  Longfellow . 

pon'der-a-ble  (-a-b’l),  a.  [L.  ponderabilis :  cf.  F.  pondS- 

rable.  ]  Capable  of  being  weighed,  lit.  or  fig.  ;  having 
appreciable  weight.  —  pon'der  a-ble-ness,  n. 
pon  dor  a'tlon  (-a'slmn),  n.  [L.  ponderutiu  •  cf.  F.  pon- 
deration.]  1.  Act  of  weighing  or  balancing;  balance; 
also,  mental  pondering,  weighing,  or  estimating.  Rare. 

2.  Weight.  Rare. 

3.  Something  weighty  ;  a  consideration.  Obs. 
ponder-o-mo'tive  (p5n/der-6-mo'tTv),  a.  [L.  pondus, 

ponderis ,  weight  -f-  E.  motive.']  Lit.,  weight-moving  ; 
specif.  :  Physics.  Pert,  to  or  noting  the  force  mutually 
exerted  by  conductors  traversed  by  the  electric  current, 
or  that  exerted  on  such  conductors  by  any  magnetic  field. 
Ponderomolive  force  tends  to  move  the  conductor  bodily, 
ponder-os'i-ty  (-5s'T-tT),  n. ;  pi.  -ties  (-tTz).  [Cf.  OF. 
ponderosity.]  Quality  or  state  of  being  ponderous, 
pon'der-ous  (p5n'der-f7s),  a.  [L.  ponder osus,  iv.  pondus, 
-eris,  a  weight ;  cf.  F .  pondireux.  See  ponder.]  1.  Very 
heavy;  weighty;  massive;  as,  n  ponderous  shield,  load. 

2.  Important;  momentous;  weighty.  Obs.  or  R.  “Your 

more  ponderous  and  settled  project.”  Shak. 

3.  Pondering;  thoughtful;  deliberative.  Obs. 

4.  Heavy ;  dull ;  wanting  lightness  or  spirit ;  as,  a  pon¬ 
derous  style  ;  a  ponderous  joke. 

Syn.  — See  bulky. 

ponderous  spar,  Min.,  heavy  spar.  See  barite. 

—  pon'der-ous-ly,  adv.  —  pon'der-ous-ness,  n. 


pond'fish'  (pbnd'fTsh'),  n.  Any  of  many  small  American 
fresh-water  sunfishes  of  the  family  Centrarchidae. 
pond  pine.  A  pine  of  the  southern  United  States  ( Pinus 
serotiiia)  found  in  sandy  swamps  of  the  coastal  plain.  It 
has  three  leaves  in  each  sheath  and  short  oblong  cones, 
pond  scum.  A  scum  often  formed  on  the  surface  of  stag¬ 
nant  or  slow-moving  water  by  the  accumulation  of  free- 
floating  algie,  mostly  of  the  family  Zygnemaceae. 
pond  snail.  Any  of  numerous  fresh-water  pulmonate  gas¬ 
tropods  of  Limnaea  and  allied  genera.  See  Limnjea. 
pond  spice-  An  American  spicy  lauraceous  shrub  ( Mala - 
poenna  yeniculata ),  with  small  oval  leaves  and  axillary 
clusters  of  little  yellow  flowers.  It  grows  in  ponds  and 
swamps  from  Virginia  to  Florida. 

pond'weed'  (p5nd'wed/),  n.  Any  aquatic  plant  of  the 
genus  Potamogeton ,  many  species  being  found  in  ponds  or 
slow-moving  rivers. 

pone  (pon),  7i.  [Of  Amer.  Indian  origin.]  A  kind  of  johnny- 
cake  ;  corn  pone  ;  also,  a  loaf  of  it.  Southern  U.  S. 
po'ne  (po'ue),  n.  [L.  pone ,  imper.  of  ponere  to  place.] 

1.  a  An  original  writ,  now  superseded  by  the  writ  of  cer¬ 
tiorari,  for  removing  a  case  from  an  inferior  court  into  the 
Court  of  Exchequer,  b  An  obsolete  writ  to  enforce  ap¬ 
pearance  in  court  by  attaching  goods  or  requiring  securities. 

2.  (pron.  pon)  Card  Playing.  The  player  who  cuts  the 
cards,  being  usually  the  player  on  the  dealer's  right. 

po'nent  (po'nent),  a.  [OF.,  or  It.  ponente ,  properly,  set¬ 
ting  (applied  to  the  setting  sun),  fr.  L.  po7ie7is ,  p.  pr.  of 
po7iere  to  put.]  Western  ;  occidental.  Archaic.  Milton. 
pon'er-ol'o-gy  (pfaPer-SPo-ji),  n.  [Gr.  7 rovppos  wicked  -f- 
-logy.]  Theology  treating  of  the  doctrine  of  evil  or  sin. 
pon  gee'  (p5n-je' ;  pSu'je7),  n.  [Peril,  fr.  Chin,  pen 8  native 
4~  mm1  silk.]  A  thin  soft  fabric  of  undyed  silk  from  India 
or  China  ;  by  extension,  a  dyed  silk  fabric  of  similar  weave 
and  texture. 

Pon'go  (pbq'go),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Kongo  mpongi  chimpanzee, 
or  mpongo  fatness,  obesity.]  Zool.  A  genus  of  anthro¬ 
poids ; —  variously  applied,  most  recently  to  the  orangs. 
Also  [/.  c.],  an  orang. 

pon'lard  (p5u'yard),  n.  [F.  poignard ,  fr.  poing 
fist,  L.  pugnus ;  akin  to  puynare  to  fight  See 
pugnacious.]  A  kind  of  dagger,  — usually  slender 
with  a  triangular  or  square  blade, 
pon'lard,  v.  t. ;  pon'iard-ed  ;  pon'iard-ing.  [Cf. 

F.  poignarder.]  To  pierce  with  a  poniard. 

II  pons(,p5nz),  n.  ; pi.  pontes (pbn'tez).  [L., abridge.] 

Anat.  it*  Zool.  A  bridge; — applied  to  several 
parts  which  connect  others;  esp.,  the  pongVa-ro'- 
li-i  (vd-ro'lT  i),  a  broad  mass  of  transverse  fibers 
conspicuous  on  the  ventral  surface  of  the  brain  of 
man  and  mammals,  at  the.  anterior  end  of  the  me¬ 
dulla.  At  the  sides  it  extends  up  and  forms  the 
middle  peduncles  of  the  cerebellum.  The  term  Poniard, 
is  extended  to  include  the  structures  dorsal  to  t  hese  trans¬ 
verse  fibers.  —  pons  a'Bi-no'rum  (5s' l-no'rum  ;  201).  [L., 

asses’  bridge.]  a  See  asses’  bridge,  b  Logic.  A  geomet¬ 
rical  figure,  attributed  to  Petrus  Tartaretus  (about  1480). 
used  to  show  the  various  relations  of  the  middle  terms  of 
syllogisms. 

pon'tage  (p5n'taj),  n.  [OF. ,  fr.  pont  bridge,  L.  pons,  pon- 
tis,  a  bridge.]  A  duty  or  tax  paid  in  lieu  of  personal  serv¬ 
ice  for  the  building  and  repairing  of  bridges  ;  also,  a  toll 
for  the  use  of  a  bridge,  devoted  to  its  maintenance. 

Pon  te -de'ri  a  (p5n'te-de'rT-d),  7i.  [NL.,  after  GiulioPon- 
tedera  (1688-1757),  Italian  botanist.]  Bot.  A  small  Amer¬ 
ican  genus  of  monocotyledonous  aquatic  plants,  type  of 
the  family  Pontederiaceae.  They  have  thick  leaves  with 
long,  sheathing  petioles,  and  ephemeral  blue  flowers  in  a 
dense  spike.  P.  cordata  is  the  common  pickerel  weed. 
Pon  te-de'ri-a'ce -as  (-a'se-e),  n.  p/.  [NL.]  Bot.  A  family 
of  monocotyledonous  aquatic  or  bog  plants  (order  Xyri- 
dales),  the  pickerel-w  eed  family,  having  perfect,  more  or 
less  irregular  flowers  subtended  by  leaflike  spathes.  It 
includes  about  6  genera  and  25  species,  widely  distributed 
in  warm  regions;  the  principal  genera  are  Po7itederia  and 
Heteravthera.  —  pon  te  de  rl  a'ceous  (-sliws),  a. 

Pon'tic  (pbn'ttk),  a.  [L.  Ponticus ,  Gr.  Ilovruco?,  fr.  irov- 
ros  the  sea,  esp.,  the  Black  Sea.]  1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the 
Pont-us,  Euxine,  or  Black  Sea  or  its  region. 

2.  [/.  c.]  Sour  ;  astringent.  Obs. 

pon  ti-cel'lo  (pSiVtT-chel'S),  ».  [It.,  little  bridge.] 

1.  Music.  The  bridge  of  a  bowr  instrument. 

2.  The  break  in  the  voice.  See  break,  v.  i .,  13  a. 
pon'tl-fex  (p5n'tT-f?ks),  n. ;  pi.  pontifices  (p5n-tTf'T-sez). 

[L.]  1.  Rom.Antiq.  A  high  priest ;  a  pontiff  ;  a  member 

of  the  highest  priestly  college.  See  Pontifical  College. 
2-  Eccl.  A  bishop;  specif.,  the  Pope. 

3.  Jew.  Religion.  A  high  priest.  Obs.  <t*  R. 


pommes.  +  pumice. 
pom'met-ty  (  p5m'£-tT),  a.  Her. 

=  POMMKTTEE. 

pom'mey  (dial.  pQm'Y).  Yar 
of  pomace  Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 
pom'mice.  +  pomace,  pumice 
pommil.  +  pom  ely 
pom'my  (nrin/I).  Var.  of 
pomace.  Dial  Eng. 
pomois  +  pumice. 
pom'o*lo.  Var.  of  pomelo. 
pomon,  pomoun.  n.  [F.  poumon 
lung.]  The  lungs.  Obs 
Po-mo'nal  (p0-m5'n<ll),  n.  A 
pluee  sacred  to  Pomona 
po-mon'ic  (-rnOn'Ik),  a.  Of  or 
pertaining  to  fruit.  Rare. 
pomp.  «i*  pump. 
pomp,  v.  t.  [Cf.  pamper.]  To 
pumper.  Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 
pomp,  i\  i.  To  be  pompous.  Obs. 
pomp'al  (pfim'pdl),  «.  [L. 
pompalis.]  Of  or  pert,  to,  or 
like,  a  pomp  or  pageant, 
pompano  shell-  A  small  bi¬ 
valve  shell  of  the  genus  Dono  r. 
pom  pat' ic  (pbm-pttt'Tk),  pom- 
pat'f-cal  (-Y-kfll),  a.  JTL.  pom- 
paticus.]  Pompous.  Obs. 
pompe.  -f  pumi*. 
pom'pel-mouB  (pCni'n^l-mtUbs), 
moose  (  moos),  n.  [D.  pompe l- 
nioes ;  ci  F-  painplemousse ,  and 
pompoieon;  orig.  uncert.]  A 
shaddock.  [of  pomelo. I 

pom'pe-lo  (p5m'pf-lQ).  Var  I 
pom'pe-on  POMP  ION. 

pom'per  kin.  n.  [Cf  pome; 
perkin.]  A  beverage  of  pomace 
and  water.  Obs.  [nickel.I 
pompernickel.  +  pumper- I 
pom'per-y,  n.  [OF.  pomperie.] 
Pomp.  Obs. 


pom'pet.  +  pumpet. 
pom'pey  (pOm'pi),  v.  t.  iGf. 
pamper,  and  dial.  pom/>  to  pam¬ 
per.]  To  pamper.  Colloq. 

Oaf.  E.  D 

Pom'pev’s  Pil'lar  ( nBm'pYz).  A 
large  column  of  highly  polished 
red  granite  on  a  mound  at  Alex¬ 
andria,  Egypt,  erected  as  a  land¬ 
mark  for  ships,  and  later  (a.  i>. 
3<>2)  inscribed  in  honor  of  Dio¬ 
cletian.  It  was  erroneously  sup¬ 
posed  to  have  been  erected  in 
honor  of  Pompey. 
pom-phol'y-gous  ( p  5  m-f  8 1  'l- 
gt/s),  a.  Affected  with  porn 
pholyx. 

pom>phua  (pOm'ftZB),  n.  [Gr. 
Trogifaos  blister.J  Med.  Vesicle  ; 
wheal. 

pom-pll'lion.  n.  d*  populeon 
pom'pire  ■**  pomepeak. 
pomp'iess.  a.  See  -less. 
pom-po'le-on  (p5m-p5'lC-<5n). 
Var-  of  pumpelmous. 
pompon.  +  pom  pi  on. 
pom'pon  (pom'p5n),pom-poon', 
u.  A  food  fish  ( Anisotmiinssu - 
:  rinamensis),  allied  to  the  pork- 
s  fish,  found  from  Louisiana  and 
Florida  southward, 
pom-pose' (pBm-pBs'  ;  cf.  -osf.), 
a.  [Li.jiomposus.]  PompouB.  Obs. 
pom  po'so  (pom-pO'sO).  a.  6f 
!  adv.  [It.]  Music.  In  grand  style, 
pomp  staff.  +  pump  staff. 

pomp'ster,pom'8ter(p5m'8t?r; 

1  -stS ),  p.  i.  [Peril,  fr.  Corn.  />an~ 
!  ster  quackery;  or  cf.  pomp.1  To 
treat  disease  as  a  quack  does. 
Dial.  Eng.  [  PONTINE. I 

pomp'tine  (phmp'tYn).  \  ar.  of  | 
pon.  Obs.  or  dial.  Eng.  of  pan. 


Pon'ca  (pOi)'kd),  a.  An  Indian 

of  a  Siouan  tribe  formerly  dwell¬ 
ing  along  the  Niobrara  Hiver  in 
Nebraska,  now  gathered  on  res¬ 
ervations  in  Nebraska  and  Ok¬ 
lahoma.  [c.  Slang,  Eng.  I 

ponce  (p5ns),  n.  =  fancy-man  | 
pon-ceau'  (p5n-s5'  ;  F.  pdN'- 
so'),  n.  [F.]  1.  The  corn  poppy. 
2.  Chem.  Any  of  several  azo 
dyes  giving  red  color.  See  dye. 
pon-ceau',  n.  [F.J  Civil  Engin. 
A  small  bridge  or  culvert 
pon'cer  (pftn'sPr),  n.  Erron. 
for  POUCER. 

ponch.  f  punch.  [lo.I 

pon  chi  nel'lo.  d*  punchinel-| 
ponchoun-  d*  puncheon. 
pond,  d*  pound.  [Spewaer.l 

pond.  Var.  reading  of  ponder  | 
pond.  v.  [D.]  See  weight. 
pond,  v  i.  To  form  into  a  pond, 
pondage,  d*  poundage. 
pond'age  ( iirin'dftj),  h.  Capac¬ 
ity  ot  a  pond  or  reservoir  ;  also, 
storage  or  ponding  of  water, 
pondbush.  n.  The  pond  spice, 
pond  dogwood.  The  buttonbush. 
pon'der.  n.  [Perh.  fr.  ponder¬ 
ous .1  Weight.  Obs. 
pon'der.  n.  Reverie.  Obs. 
pon  der-a  bil'i-ty  (pOn'dPr-d- 
bil't-ti),  n.  [Ct.  F.  ponderabi¬ 
lity.]  Quality  or  state  of  beinj 
ponderable.  LS/>. 

pon'der-a-bl  Ponderable  Ref. 
pon'der-a-ble.  n.  Something 
that  has  weight, 
pon'der-al  ( 1 ),  a.  Pert,  to,  or 
fixed  by,  weight, 
pon'der-ance  (-rlns),  pon'der- 
an-cy  (-dn-eY),  n.  [E.  /">„,/■  mu-, 
p.  pr.  of  ponderare  to  weigh  :  cf. 


OF.  vondtrant  of  weight.] 
Weight  ;  gravity.  .Vow  Rare.  — 
pon'der-ant  (-ont),  a. 
pon'der-a-ry  (-fl-rl),  a.  Of  or 
pert,  to  weight.  Rare 
pon'der-ate  (-at),?’,  t.  [L.  pon- 
deratus,  p.  p.  of  ponderare.] 
To  ponder ;  weigh  :  estimate. 
Obs.  or  R.  laidered.  Obs.\ 
pon'der-ate.  a  Weighed;  con-| 
pon'derd.  Pondered.  Ref.  Sj>. 
|i  pon'de-re.  non  nu'me-ro.  [L.] 
By  weight,  not  number, 
pon'der-er,  n.  One  who  ponders 
pon'der-ing.  a  Meditative.  — 
pon'der-ing-ly,  adv. 
pon-der'i-ty.  n  (L.  ponderilas.] 
Weightiness  ;  ponderosity.  Obs. 
pon'der-ize.  r.  t.  [L  pondus  a 
weight.]  To  weigh.  Obs. 
pon'der-ment.  n.  See  ment. 
pon  der-ose'  (see  -ose),  a.  fL. 
ponderosus.]  Ponderous  Obs. 
pondfolde  pinfold 
Pon  di-cher'ry  ea  gle  (pfin'dY- 
sh^r'Y  ;  -ch5r'Y).  TFroin  Pon¬ 
dicherry,  French  India  ]  The 
Brahmany  kite. 

Pondicherry  vulture.  A  small 
black  Indian  vulture  ( Otogyps 
calms). 

pond'let.  n.  A  little  pond, 
pond  liljr.  The  water  lily 

?ondre.  »•  ?  [F.,  to  lay  eggs.] 

'o  breed .  Obs. 
pond  smelt.  See  smelt. 
pond  thatch.  The  cabbage  pal¬ 
metto.  Bahamas. 
pondure.  //.  [Cf.  ponder 
weight.]  Weight ;  burden.  Obs. 
pon'dua,  n.  [L.]  Weight  ;  in¬ 
clination.  Obs. 

pond'wort'  (pCnd'wflrtO,  n. 


The  water  soldier 
pond'y  (pbn'dY),  a.  Having 
many  ponds  ;  hence,  marshy, 
pone.  *i*  pound,  to  beat 
pone(pOn).  A  thin  turf  Scot. 
ponegarnard.  +  pomegranate. 
po'nent.  n.  The  west.  Obs.  nr  R. 
po'nent,  a.  [L  ponens ,  -cutis, 
p.  pr.]  Positing;  affirming  Rare 

—  po'nen-cy  (pfl'nrn-sY),  n.  R 
Po-ne'ra  (po-ne'rd),  n.  [NL., 
fr.  Gr.  noinjpot  bad,  worthless.] 
Zool.  A  genus  of  stinging  ants 
having  an  elongate  abdomen 
supported  on  a  petiole  of  one 
segment  but  with  a  constriction 
between  the  first  and  second  ab¬ 
dominal  segments.  It  is  the  type 
of  a  family,  Po-ner'i-dae  (pC- 
nPr'Y-de).  of  a  group  of  lower 
rank,  or  Po-ner'i-des  (-dez),  of 
which  the  kelep  is  an  example. 

—  po-ner'id  (-Yd),  po-ne'- 
rold  (ph-ne'roid),  a. 
ponesche.  +  punish. 
ponewes.  +  pence,  pi.  of  penny. 
po'ney.  \"ar.  of  pony. 
ponfolde.  pinfold. 
pong,  v.  i.  Of  an  actor,  to  gag  Oj 
improvise.  Theat.  Slang,  Engl 
Pon'gol  (p8i)'g51),  >?.  [Tamr, 
pongal .]  Thegrent  heathen  New 
Year’s  festival  of  southern  In¬ 
dia,  bt-ginning  on  Jan.  11. 
pongyi.  Vnr.  of  poonohie. 

Po  nia-tow'ski’B  Bull  (pO'nvii- 
tof'skYz  ;  -tfis'kYz).  [After 
Stanislas  Poniatoivski.  a  king  of 
Poland.]  Astron.  The  constel¬ 
lation  Taurus  Poniatowskii. 
po'nl-bll'i-ty  (pfi'nY-tol'Y-tY),  n. 
[L.  ponere  to  place.]  Capability 
of  being  placed.  Obs. 


ponishe.  punish. 

Pon'ka.  Vnr.  of  Ponca 
ponne.  +  pan,  pun. 

Pons.  +  PENCE. 

ons'-Brooks’s'  com'et  (pfiNs'- 
hrdbks'). [Alter  J.  L.  /‘f*MS(1761- 
1S31),  French,  and  W.  R .Brooks, 
Amer.  astronomer.]  See  comet. 
pon'ser.  etc.  Erron.  for  poucek. 
pons  Ta-ri'ni  (pfinz  td-rT'nT) 
Anat.  [NL.,  after  Pierre  Tarin , 
French  medical  writer.]  Anut. 
J'he  posterior  perforated  space 
of  the  brain. 

ponsway  f  panchway. 
pont  t  point. 
pont,??.  [F.J  Abridge.  Obs. 
pont  ( pOnt ),  ??.  [D.,  ferrvboat. 
Cf.  PUNT  a  boat.]  1.  A  Jerry  ; 
also,  a  ferryboat  worked  by  a 
steel  cable.  South  Africa. 

2.  Pohtoon  ;  float  ;  caisson.  Obs. 
Pon'tac,  Pon'tacq  (pbn't&k ),  n. 
[  F/om  Pontacg,  near  Pau, 
Ftance.]  A  still  wine,  red  or 
Avhite,  of  the  south  of  France  ; 
also,  a  similar  red  wine  of  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
pon'tal  (pOn'tdl),  a  [L.  pons, 
pontis,  bridge  -f  -o/.l  Of  or  pert, 
to  a  bridge;  specif.:  Anat  = 
pontile. 
pqnte  +  point. 

Pofi'te.pon'tee.  Var.  of  puntt. 

on'te  di  Ri-al'to  (pGn'ta  de 
rP-iil'tC).  [It.]  See  Rialto. 
pontel.  pointkl. 
pon'tic,  a.  Anat.  =  pontii.k. 

fon-tlc'1-ty,  n  [OF.  ponticiti , 
,L.  ponticitas,  fr.  L.  Ponticus 
|  Pontic. J  Pungency  ;  astriu- 

I  genev.  Obs. 
pon^tlf.  Pontiff.  Ref.  Sp 


food,  foot ;  out,  oil ;  chair  ;  go  ;  sing,  iijk  ;  ♦hen,  thin  ;  nature,  verdure  (250) ;  K  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144) ;  boN ;  yet ;  zh  =  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Guid*. 
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4-  Bridge  maker  ;  — a  literal  rendering  of  the  Latin  word 
on  the  basis  of  its  reputed  etymology. 

|]  Pon'ti-fox  Maxi-mus  [L.J,  Horn.  Aatiq .,  the  chief  of  the 
pontifices. 

pon'tiii  (pfin'tTf),  n.  [F.  pontife ,  L.  pout  if  ex,  -ficis ;  |>rob. 
not  fr.  pons,  pontis,  bridge,  but  fr.  a  lost  word  akin  to  or 
from  Umbrian  puntes,  pi.  (prob.  meaning  some  religious 
rites  in  sacrificing)  -f-  loot  of  L.  facere  to  make,  do.] 
\.  Rom.  Relig.  A  member  of  the  council  of  nine,  later 
fifteen  or  sixteen,  priests  forming  the  most  important  body 
of  the  Pontifical  College  (which  see),  presided  over  by 
the  Pontifex  Maximus  (under  the  empire,  the  emperor),  who 
was  also  the  legal  representative  of  the  vestals,  whence 
the  whole  group  was  called  pontifices  Vest®.  Aurelian  es¬ 
tablished  a  college  of  pontifices  Solis  in  connection  with 
the  Oriental  cult  of  the  sun. 

2.  Reel.  A  bishop  ;  now,  specif,  and  usually,  the  Pope 
(called  more  fully  sovereign  pontiff). 

3.  A  chief  or  high  priest,  as  of  the  Jews. 

pon  tif'i-cal  (pfin-tlf'T-kal),  a.  [L.  pontificalis :  cf.  F. 
pontifical.  See  pontiff.]  1  a  Of  or  pertaining  to  a 
pontiff,  bishop,  or  prelate ;  episcopal ;  as,  pontifical  au¬ 
thority ;  specif.,  of  or  pertaining  to  the  Pope;  papal, 
b  Having  the  pomp,  dignity,  dogmatism,  etc.,  of  a  pontiff. 

2.  Rom.  Antiq.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  pontifices. 

3.  Of  or  pert,  to  the  building  of  bridges  ;  —  based  on  the 
reputed  etymology.  Rare.  44  Art  pontifical .”  Milton. 
Pontifical  College  [also  /.  r.],  Rom.  Relig.,  the  highest 
priestly  organization  of  ancient  Rome,  comprising  the 
pontifices ,  orig.  an  advisory  council  of  the  king,  later  of 
the  Pontifex  Maximus  ( see  pontiff);  the  Rexsacrorum ,  the 
king’s  representative  in  the  priestly  functions,  and  first  in 
sacerdotal  rank,  but  inferior  to  the  Pontifex  Maximus  in 
power;  the  fin  mines  (see  flamen);  and  the  vestal  virgins 

(see  VE8TAL).  Cf.  AUGUR,  1.  EPULO,  FETIALES,  QUINDECIMVIR, 

Salii.  —  P.  Indiction.  =  Roman  Indiction.  —  p  Mass,  a 
Mass  celebrated  by  a  bishop  —  P.  States,  the  Papal  States, 
pon-tif'i-cal,  n.  1.  A  papal  edict  or  document.  Ohs.  R. 

2.  A  bishop’s  or  priest’s  gown  ;  now  always,  pi.,  the  vest¬ 
ments  and  other  insignia  of  a  pontiff,  esp.  a  bishop. 

3-  A  book  containing  the  offices,  or  forms  for  sacraments, 
rites,  etc.,  performed  by  a  pontiff,  or  bishop. 

4.  A  bishop’s  or  pope’s  court.  Obs. 

6.  Obs.  a  A  pontiff  or  prelate,  or  his  duties,  office,  or 
dignity,  b  [cap.]  An  adherent  of  prelacy. 
pon-UPi-cal'l-ty  (-T-kXl'T-tT),  n. ;  pi.  -ties  (-tTz).  1.  State, 
office,  dignity,  or  rule  of  a  pontiff,  esp.  the  Pope  ;  papacy. 

2.  Pontificals  ;  pontificalia  ; — usually  in  pi. 

3.  The  demeanor,  pomp,  dogmatism,  etc.,  of  a  pontiff. 

4.  A  rite,  ceremony,  or  the  like,  performed  by  a  pontiff. 
pon-tiPi  cate  (pbn-tTf'T-kat),  n.  [L.  pontificatus :  cf.  F. 

pontificat.  See  pontiff.]  State,  office,  dignity,  or  term 
of  office  of  a  pontiff,  as  the  Roman  pontifex  or  a  bishop. 
Pon'tlne  (pBn'tTn  ;  -tin  ;  277),  a.  [L.  Pontinus  or  Pomp- 
linns ,  an  appellation  given  to  a  district  in  Latium,  near 
Pometia."]  Of  or  pertaining  to  an  extensive  marshy  dis¬ 
trict  between  Rome  and  Naples.  Written  also  Fomptine. 
pont-lev'is  (p5nt-16v'Ts ;  F.  pfiN'le-ve'),  n.  [F..  prop.,  a 
drawbridge.]  1.  A  drawbridge.  Obs.  or  Archaic. 

2.  Man.  Repeated  and  dangerous  rearing  of  a  horse, 
pon  ton'  (p5n-toon'),  n.  [F.]  MU.  A  pontoon  (which  see), 
pon  to-nier'  (pfin'to-ner'),  n.  [F.  pontonnier .~\  Mil.  An 
officer  or  soldier  of  the  engineers  in  charge  of  the  bridge 
equipage  and  the  building  of  pontoon  bridges, 
pon  toon'  (p5n-toon'),  n.  Also  ponton  {see  note  below). 
[F.  ponton  (cf.  It.  pontone),  fr.  L.  ponlo,  - onis ,  fr.  pons, 
pontis,  a  bridge,  perhaps  original^,  a  way,  path  ;  cf.  Gr. 
ndros  path,  Skr.  path,  pathi,  panthan.  Cf.  punt  a  boat.] 

1.  A  flat-bottomed  lighter  or  other  boat ;  esp.  and  specif., 
Mil.,  a  wooden  flat-bottomed  boat  or  other  portable  float, 
such  as  a  metallic  cylinder,  or  aboatlike  frame  covered  with 
waterproof  material,  used  in  building  bridges  (pontoon, 
or  ponton,  bridges)  quickly,  esp.  _ 

for  the  passage  of  troops.  „ 


a,  a  Pontoons,  1  :  b  Balks,  or  Joists  ;  c  Chesses,  or  Floor 
Planks  ;  ■/,  d  Side  Rails. 

2.  A  pontoon  bridge.  Obs. 

3.  Naut.  A  low,  flat  vessel,  like  a  barge,  bearing  cranes, 
capstans,  and  other  machinery,  used  in  careening  ships, 
raising  weights,  drawing  piles,  etc. 

4.  The  caisson  of  a  dock.  Rare. 

6.  Short  for  pontoon  dock,  a  floating  dry  dock. 

The  French  spelling  ponton  is  used  in  the  United 
States  army  publications  and  often  appears  in  scientific 
works,  but  pontoon  is  the  more  common  form, 
pon-toon'ing, «.  Art  or  process  of  building  pontoon  bridges. 
ponUvo-lant'  (pbnt'vo-lXnt' ;  F.  pSN'vo'laN'),  n.  [F. 
pont  bridgev-]-  volant  flying.]  Mil.  A  kind  of  light  bridge 


in  two  sections,  one  of  which  can  be  extended  beyond  the 
other,  used  in  sieges.  Rare. 

po'ny  (po'uT),  n.  ;  pi.  ponies  (-nTz).  Also  poney.  [Prob.  fr. 
OF.  poulenet ,  dim.  of  OF.  A  F.  poulain  colt,  LL.  pulla- 
nus,  fr.  L.  pullus  a  young  animal.  Cf.  foal.]  1.  A  small 
hor»e  ;  esp.,  a  horse  of  any  of  certain  very  small  but 
stocky  breeds  noted  for  their  gentleness  and  endurance,  as 
those  of  Iceland  and  the  Shetland  Islands.  In  commerce, 
usually  specifically  restricted  to  those  not  over  14  (some¬ 
times  141)  hands  in  height,  except  for  horses  used  m  polo, 
in  which  14$  hands  is  now  allowed.  The  bronchos,  mus¬ 
tangs,  and  cayuses  of  the  western  United  States  are  some¬ 
times  called  ponies  regardless  of  size.  Cf.  Galloway,  1. 

2.  Twenty-five  pounds  sterling.  Slang,  Eng. 

3.  A  translation  or  a  key  used  to  avoid  study  in  getting 
lessons  ;  a  crib.  College  Cant. 

4.  A  small  liqueur  glass  or  the  liquor  it  will  hold  ;  also, 
a  beer  glass  smaller  than  the  ordinary  size.  Colloq. 

5.  Short  for  pony  car ,  pony  insulator ,  etc.  See  pony,  a. 
po'ny,  v.  1.  <0  i.  Slatig,  U.S.  1.  To  pay  (money),  esp.  in 

settlement  of  an  account  ;  — used  with  up. 

2  To  translate  with  the  aid  of  a  pony, 
po'ny,  a.  Of  a  size  smaller  than  usual  ;  as,  a  pony  (glass 
of)  beer,  car,  glass,  insulator,  planer,  switch  stand,  etc. 
pony  engine,  a  small  switching  locomotive.  U.  S.  —  p. 
track.  Railroads ,  a  Bissell  truck.  — p.  truss,  Bridge  Build¬ 
ing,  a  truss  so  low  that  overhead  bracing  cannot  be  used, 
poo'dle  (poo'd‘1),  n.  [G.  pudel,  akin  to  LG.  pudeln  to 
splash  in  water,  and  E.  puddle .]  1.  One  of  a  breed  of 

medium-sized  dogs  with  a  rather  long  head,  pendant  ears, 
and  moderately  long  leps.  They  are  notable  for  their 
great  intelligence  and  ability  to  learn  tricks,  and  for  their 
thick  curly  liair,  which  in  the  German  variety  becomes 
felted  into  long  ropelike  strands,  and  in  the  French  variety 
forms  tightly  curled  ringlets.  The  usual  colors  are  all 
black,  all  white,  and  black  and  white. 

2.  A  sort  of  woolly  cloth  ;  a  garment  of  it.  Obs.  Oxf.  E.  J). 
pooh  (poo;  pooh),  inlerj.  Pshaw  !  pish  !  nonsense  !  —  an 
expression  of  contempt,  disdain,  or  impatient  intolerance, 
pooh,  7i.  An  exclamation  of  pooh. 

pooh'-pooh'  (pob'poo'),  inter  j.  Pish; — a  reduplication 

of  POOH. 

pooh'-pooh  ,  or  pooh'pooh  ,  n.  An  utterance  of  pooh-pooh. 
pooh'-pooh'  (-poo'),  v.  t.  To  make  light  of ;  to  treat  with 
derision  or  contempt,  as  if  by  saying  pooh-pooh  / 
POOh'-POOh',  or  pooh'pooh',  the'o-ry.  The  theory  that 
language  originated  in  interjections  which  gradually  ac¬ 
quired  objective  meaning.  Cf.  bowwow  theory,  dingdono 

THEORY.  _  _ 

poo'koo  (poo'koo),  n.  [Native  name  poku  near  the  Zam¬ 
bezi  and  Victoria  falls.]  A  reddish  African  antelope  {Ko- 
bus  vardoni)  allied  to  the  water  buck, 
pool  (pool),  n.  Any  of  various  local  measures  of  work  in 
the  building  trades  in  England,  as  1G8  square  feet  in  roof¬ 
ing  with  slate  (S.  Colepress,  1G69,  Oxf.  E.  D.). 
pool,  v.  t.  Mining,  Quarrying,  etc.  To  cut  (a  hole,  called 
a.  pool  hole )  to  insert  a  wedge  for  splitting  ;  also,  to  under¬ 
cut  or  undermine,  as  in  excavating  coal, 
pool,  n.  [AS.  pol ;  akin  to  LG.  pool,  pohl,  D.  port,  G. 
pfuhW]  1.  A  small  and  rather  deep  body  of  (usually)  fresh 
water,  as  one  fed  by  a  spring,  or  one  in  a  stream  ;  also,  a 
reservoir  for  water  ;  as,  the  pools  of  Solomon. 

2.  A  small  body  of  standing  or  stagnant  water  ;  a  puddle. 

44  The  filthy  mantled  pool  beyond  your  cell.”  Shak. 

3.  A  belt  of  oil-producing  territory.  Local,  U.  S. 

the  Pool,  the  Thames  at  London  for  several  miles  below 
London  bridge. 

pool,  n.  [F.  poule ,  properly,  a  hen.  See  pullet.]  1.  The 
stake,  played  for  in  certain  games ;  an  aggregated  stake 
to  which  each  player  has  contributed  ;  also,  the  receptacle 
for  the  stakes,  or,  formerly,  the  players. 

2.  a  A  game  at  billiards,  in  which  each  of  the  players 
stakes  a  certain  sum,  the  winner  taking  the  whole ;  also, 
in  public  billiard  rooms,  a  game  in  which  the  loser  pays 
the  entrance  fee  for  all  in  the  game.  Eng.  44  He  plays 
pool  at  the  billiard  houses.”  Thackeray,  b  A  game  played 
on  a  pool  table  with,  usually,  fifteen  object  balls,  numbered 
or  plain,  and  a  cue  ball.  U.  S.  Cf.  pyramid,  7  pi. 

3.  In  rifle  shooting,  a  contest  in  which  each  competitor 
pays  a  certain  sum  for  each  shot  he  makes,  the  net  pro¬ 
ceeds  being  divided  among  the  winners. 

4.  In  a  joint  gambling  venture,  the  total  amount  contrib¬ 
uted  to  be  staked  on  a  contestant  or  competitor  in  a  game, 
race,  or  the  like,  the  resulting  gains  or  losses  to  be  divided 
proportionately  among  the  contributors  ;  .also,  sometimes, 
the  combination  of  persons  in  such  a  venture. 

5.  Any  aggregation  of  the  interests  or  property  of  different 
persona  made  to  further  a  joint  undertaking  or  end  by 
subjecting  them  to  the  same  control  and  a  common  liabil¬ 
ity  ;  also,  the  persons  who  so  combine  their  interests  or 
property.  Specif.  :  a  Com.  A  common  fund  or  combination 
of  interests,  or  the  persons  contributing  thereto,  for  the 
common  adventure  in  buying  or  selling,  esp.  for  speculating 
in,  or  manipulating  the  market  price  of,  securities,  grain, 
or  other  commodities,  b  A  combination  between  competing 
business  houses  or  corporations  for  the  control  of  traffic  by 
removing  competition.  The  pool  is  usually  either :  (1)  ah 
arrangement  to  divide  the  field,  as  where  gas  companies  or 
railroads  agree  not  to  establish  competing  lines  of  service; 


(2)  an  arrangement  to  divide  the  traffic,  as  where  rail¬ 
roads  agree  to  divert  business  so  that  each  slu.ll  have  a 
fixed  share,  or  where  a  differential  rate  is  established  in 
favor  of  a  road  to  enable  it  to  obtain  additional  t.  affle 
(called,  specif.,  a  tonnage  pool  or  a  passenger  pool  according 
as  it  relates  to  freight  or  passenger  traffic) ;  or  (3)  an  agree¬ 
ment  (called  in  England  a  joint-purse  arrangement;  to  divide 
all  or  part  of  the  earnings  from  traffic,  sometimes  called 
a  gross-money  pool  when  the  gross  earnings  are  divided,  and 
net-money-receipts  pool  when  only  profits  are  divided.  At 
common  law  pools  have  generally  been  held  to  be  illegal 
as  in  restraint  of  trade,  but  this  doctrine  is  interpreted 
with  less  rigor  in  England  than  in  the  United  States,  where 
severe  laws  have  been  passed  to  do  away  with  them, 
pool  (pool),  v.  t.  ;  pooled  (poold);  pool'ino.  To  put  together 
in  a  pool  (see  4th  pool,  5);  to  contribute  to  a  common  fund, 
on  the  basis  of  a  mutual  division  of  profits  or  losses ;  to  make 
a  common  interest  of ;  as,  the  companies  pooled  their  traffic, 
pool,  r.  i.  To  combine  with  others  in  a  pool, 
pool  room-  U.  S.  1.  A  room  in  which  gambling  on  dis¬ 
tant  horse  races,  prize  fights,  etc.,  is  carried  on. 

2.  A  public  room  in  which  pool  is  played, 
pool  selling-  The  selling  or  distribution  of  shares  or 
chances  in  a  wagering  pool.  —  pool  seller, 
pool  table-  A  kind  of  billiard  table  on  which  pool  is 
played.  The  standard  American  table  has  six  pockets, 
poon  ( poon),  7i. ,  or  poon  tree-  [Kanarese  ponne  or  Malay- 
alam  &  Telugu  puna,  or  Singhalese  puna;  cf.  Malay  pun.) 
Any  of  several  East  Indian  clusiaceous  trees  of  the  genus 
Calophyllum  ;  also,  their  hard,  light  wood,  used  for  masts, 
spars,  etc.  See  Calophyllum. 

poo'nall  paint  ing  (poo'na).  (From  Poona,  in  Bombay 
Province,  India.]  A  style  of  painting,  popular  in  England 
in  the  19th  century,  in  which  a  thick  opaoue  color  is  ap¬ 
plied  without  background  and  with  scarcely  any  shading, 
to  thin  paper,  producing  flowers,  birds,  etc.,  in  imitation 
of  Oriental  work.  Hence  :  ?oonah  brush,  paper,  painter,  etc. 
poop  (poop),  7i.  [F.poupe  ;  cf.  It.  poppa  ;  fr.  L.  puppis.] 

1.  The  after  part  of  a  vessel.  Now  Rare. 

2.  Naut.  A  deck  above  the  spar,  or  open,  deck  abaft  the 
mizzen,  sometimes 
forming  the  roof  of 
a  cabin.  InthelGth 
and  17tli  centuries 
it  was  often  raised 
to  great  height. 

3.  The  seat  at  the 
rear  of  a  coach ; 
the  dickey. 

4.  [cap.~\Aslron.  = 

Puppis. 

poop,  v.  1.  Naut.  a 
To  break  over  the 
poop  or  stern  of,  as 
a  wave,  b  To  ship 
(a  sea  or  wave) 
over  the  stern. 
poop  royal.  Naut. 

The  highest  and 

over'the”  noon  Cin  Elizabethan  Man-of-war  (from  an  old 
large  oltf-time  ships-  manuacr.pt).  P  Poop, 

pocr  (poor),  a.  ;  poor'er  (-er) ;  poor'est.  [ME.  poure  or 
povre,  OF.  pOvre,  F.pauvre,  L.  pauper  ;  the  first  syllable  of 
which  is  prob.  akin  to  paucus  few  (see  paucity,  few),  and 
the  second  to  parare  to  prepare.  See  few  ;  cf.  parade, 
pauper,  poverty.]  1.  Wanting  in  material  riches  or  goods i; 
lacking  in  the  comforts  of  life  ;  needy.  Ordinarily,  poor  is 
used  relatively,  and  may  be  used  at  one  extreme,  as  con¬ 
trasted  with  wealthy  or  opulent ,  of  a  person  having  verv 
considerable  means  ;  or  at  the  other,  of  those  destitute  of, 
or  barely  having,  the  necessaries  of  life. 

2.  Destitute  of  such  qualities  as  are  desirable  or  might 
naturally  be  expected  ;  as  :  a  Scanty  ;  inadequate  ;  as,  a 
poor  crop  ;  a  poor  income  ;  rarely,  scant ;  bare  ;  as,  a  poor 
ten  crowns,  b  Lean  ;  emaciated  ;  meager;  as,  apoor  horse. 
C  Feeble  ;  dejected  ;  as,  poor  health  ;  poor  spirits.  Also, 
mean-spirited  ;  as,  a  poor  creature  without  pride,  d  Not 
good,  as  in  quality  or  workmanship  ;  inferior ;  as,  poor 
cfoth  ;  poor  feed  ;  poor  work.  44  A.  poor  vessel.”  Claren¬ 
don.  e  Barren  ;  sterile  ;  —  said  ot  land  ;  as,  poor  soil,  f 
Unfavorable  ;  unfortunate  ;  uncomfortable  ;  as,  2. poor  busi¬ 
ness;  the  sick  man  had  a  poor  night,  g  Wanting  in  elegance 
or  marks  of  wealth  or  refinement ;  as,  poor  attire  ;  poor 
surroundings,  h  Inefficient ;  not  excellent  or  satisfactory; 
as,  a  poor  orator  ;  a  poor  carpenter  ;  a  poor  saddle  horse. 

3.  Worthy  of  pity  or  sympathy  ;  —  used  in  genuine  com¬ 
passion,  endearment,  or  tenderness,  often  with  more  or  less 
contempt,  or  in  regret,  of  one  dead  ;  as,  he  is  blind,  poor 
man  ;  poor,  vain  fool ;  poor  dear.  Colloq. 

Poor  Clare.  R.  C.Ch.  See  Clare.  —  p.  debtor,  Laic ,  a  debtor 
who  has  no  property,  or  not  more  than  a  certain  small 
amount  of  property,  subject  to  execution^  or  who  has  deliv¬ 
ered  up  his  property  for  the  benefit  of  his  creditors  in  the 
manner  prescribed  by  law.  In  general  such  a  debtor  may 
obtain  exemption  from  arrest  or  imprisonment  for  bona 
fide  contract  debts  by  taking  insolvent  proceedings  under 
the  law  (called  poor-debtor  law)  for  the  relief  of  such  persons. 
U.  S.  —  p.  debtor’s  oath,  the  oath  necessary  to  be  made  by  a 
person  claiming  the  benefit  of  a  poor-debtor  law.  —  p.  gas, 
producer  gas,  as  Dowson  or  Lencauchez  gas,  poor  for  light¬ 
ing  and  heating,  but  economical  for  gas-engine  driving. 
—  p.  in  spirit,  humble  in  spirit ;  not  proud  or  arrogant. 


pon  tif'ic  (pBn-Uf'Ik),  a.  Pon¬ 
tifical.  Rare.  \  [0fw.| 

pon-tif'i-ca-cy,  n.  Pontificate.! 
pon-tif  i-ca'lt-a  (pOn-tif  T-kii'- 
n-fi).  n.  id.  JLL.)  Pontificals,  i 
pon-tifi-cal'i-bus  (-kai'T-bfis), 
n.pl.  [LL.  in  pontificalibus  in 
pontificals.)  Pontificals, 
pon-tif'i-cal-ly,  ad v.  of  pontif¬ 
ical. 

pon-tif 'i-cate  ( -kat), v.  i.  To  per¬ 
form  the  duty  or  functions  of  a 
pontiff;  also.' to  plav  the  pontiff, 
pon-tif'i-cate.  <  .  /.’To  celebrate 
(Mass')  as  a  bishop, 
pon'ti-lice  (pSn'tT-fYs),  n.  [L. 
pons,  pontis,  a  bridge  4-  / ace  re 
to  make.  Cf.  pontiff.]  Bridge! 
work;  a  bridge.  Obs.  [ffx.I 
pon  tif'i-ces,  «.,  pi.  of  pont i- 
pon  ti-fi'eial  (  pBn'tT-flbh'/Jl  ),a. 
[L.  pontificius.)  Pontifical.  Obs. 
—  pon  ti-ll'cial-ly,  ad v.  Obs. 

fton  ti-ll'cial,  n.  Obs.  1.  Annd- 
lerent  of  prelacy  or  the  papacy. 
2.  =  pontifical,  n.,  3. 
pon  ti-fl'cian  (-fTsh'rtn),a.  Jjr  n. 
P  ntificial.  Oh*. 


pon'ti-fy  (pBn'tl-fT),  y.  i.  [Cf. 
T\  pon 1 1 fit r,  LL.  pontificare,  fr. 
L  .pontifex.)  To  play  the  pontiff. 
pon'tiL  =  PUNTY. 
pon'tile  (pOn'tll  ;  -tYl),  a.  [L. 
j mntilis  pert,  to  a  bridge.]  Anat. 
Pertaining  to  the  pons  Varolii. 
pon-tin'  (pon-ten'),  w.  [Sp. 
pon  tin .]  A  coasting  vessel,  often 
used  as  a  pilot  boat.  Phil.  I. 
pon'tine  (pCn'tTn  ;  -tin),  a,. 
Anat.  =  pontile. 

Pon'ti-us  (nOn'shT-us  :  -shtfs; 
-tl-ds),  n.  The  gens  name  of  the 
Roman  procurator.  Pon'ti-us 
Pi'late  (pl'litt),  under  whom 
.Jesus  wascrucified.  Cf.  Pilate. 
Pon  to-c&s'pi-an  (pOn'to-kfis'- 
pY-<2n ).  a.  [L.  Pont  ns  the  Block 
Sea  4-  E.  C os/nan.]  Of.  pert,  to, 
or  designating,  the  region  about 
the  Black  ana  Caspian  Seas, 
pon-toon',  v.  t.  To  bridge  or 
cross  by  a  pontoon  bridge, 
pon-toon'er,  pon  toon-eer'. 
\  ar>*.  of  ponton l  kk. 
pont  tonrnia.  [OF.  pont  tor- 
nnz.]  A  drawbridge.  Obs. 


pon'ty.  Var.  of  puntv. 
ponyeand.  ^  poignant. 
pony  grass.  A  perennial  grass 
( Ciu in na< rrost is  strieta)  of  the 
northern  United  States, 
poo.  po,  peacock.  fofpui.i..| 
poo  (  poo ).  Scot. A-  dial.  Kng. var. ' 
P.  0.  0.  Abbr.  Post-(  tffice  order, 
poo'a,  poo'ah  ( poo'ii),  //.  [  Ne¬ 
palese.  )  Pua  hemp, 
pooch  (pdoch).  Obs.  or  dial, 
of  pouch. 

pood  / p<5od ), «.  [ Russ,  pud,  ulti¬ 
mately  fr.  L.  Cf.  pound  the 
weight.]  See  weight. 
poo'dl.  Poodle.  Ref.  Sp. 
poodle.  •)•  puddle. 

Foo'dle.  r.  t.  To  clip  the  hair 
rom  parts  of  the  body  of  (a  dog) 
in  the  often  fantastic  fashion 
practiced  with  poodles, 
poof  ( pf»of),  inter).  [Cf.  pooh, 
also  F.  pouf.)  =  pooh. 
poo'gye  (poo'ge),  n.  [Hind. 
pith  a  t ,  pnniir/t.]  A  kind  of  nose 
flute,  used  by  the  Hindus, 
pooh.  »■.  t.  !f  i.  'Po  say  pooh  to  ; 
treat  with  impatient  contempt. 


I  Pooh'-Bah',  n.  A  character  in 
j  (filbert  and  Sullivan’s  comic 
opera  “The  Mikado,”  who 
i  holds  a  ludicrous  number  of 
public  offices  ;  hence,  humor- 
I  ouslv,  one  holding  many  offices, 
public  or  private, 
poohenne.  d*  peahen. 
poo'ja,  poo'jah.  Vars.  of  PUJA. 
pook  (  nook ),  n.  A  heap  or  stack, 
i  ns  of  hay.  Dial.  Em/. —  r.  t. 
j  To  pile  in  a  pook.  Dial.  Em;. 
pook.  v.  t.  To  pluck  or  pull,  as 
j  a  fowl.  Scot. 

'  pook,  pooke.  Obs.  or  dial,  for 

poke,  a  bag. 

:  poo'ka  (  poo'ka),  n.  [Ir.  pven. 
Cf.  puck.]  Folklore.  A  Protean 
;  mischievous  phantom,  esp.  of 
(  bogs  and  marshes.  Irish. 
poo-kaun'.  poo-khaun'  (pno- 
kdu').  w.  [Ir.  fivriiii. )  A  kind  of 
!  small  Irish  fishing  boat.  Loro/. 
pool  (pool).  Dial.  Eng.  var.  of 
I  !*i  I.I.,  •  . 

pool  poole.  •**  pole. 

pool  bottle  A  leather  bottle 

from  which  small  numbered 


balls  are  distributed  to  the  play¬ 

ers  in  some  games  of  pool,  as  to 
determine  the  order  of  playing, 
pool'er,  7i.  A  stick  for  stirring 
a  tan  vat. 

pool  hole.  Mining.  See  2d  pool. 
pool'ing,  p.  pr.  Sr  rb.  n.  of  pool. 
pool  snipe.  A  redshank.  Eng. 
pooly.  f  PULLEY. 

fiool'y  ( pool'*),  a.  Like  a  pool  ; 
laving  many  pools  :  swampy, 
poon  (p<56n).  Scot.  A  dial.  Eng. 
var.  of  pound,  to  beat, 
poon  (poon),  poo'na  (pfio'na  ; 
-na>.  poo'nay  (-na),  or  poon'- 
seed  .  oil.  See  oil.  Table  I. 
poo'na.  Var.  of  poon,  the  tree, 
poo'nac  (piHi'nak),  //.  [Sin¬ 
ghalese  punakkn.]  A  kind  of  oil 
cake  prepared  from  the  coconut, 
poond.  d*  FOUND,  71. 
poonde.  +  pond. 
poon'dy  oil  (poon'dY).  See  oil, 
Table  I. 

poon 'ga  oil  (pfioij'gd (Tamil 
junigam-7nara7ji  or  Malaynlam 
jtongam  Galedupa  pongam.]  See 
oil,  Table  I. 


poon'ghie  ( p  5  ij'g  y  5  ;  -g  5), 

poon'ghee  (  ge),  n.  Also  poon  - 
gee,  etc.  [Burmese  hj.ong-gyi 
great  glory.)  A  Buddhist  priest 
or  monk  of  the  higher  orders  in 
Burma. 

poop  (pSop),  v.  i.  |MF.  pau- 
]>en,popen,  of  imitative  origin  ; 
cf.  I>.  /"»/"//.  Cf.  pop.]  To 
make  a  tooting  sound  ;  to  gulps 
to  break  wind.  —  poop,  n. 
poop,  v.  t.  To  cozen;  cheat.  Obs. 
poop  cabin.  Naut.  See  poop,  2. 
poop  deck.  Naut.  =  poop,  2. 
poopeholy.  d*  popeholv. 
poopet.  d*  poppet. 
po'6-phyte  (pO'o-fTt),  n.  [Gr. 
noa  grass  +  -/jhute.)  Phj/togeog. 
A  plant  of  grasslands  and  mead¬ 
ows.  Cf.  HYLOPHYTE. 
poor,  d*  PORE.  n. 
poor  (dial.  p<5o'5r).  Obs.  or 
dial.  Eng.  var.  of  power. 
poor.  Obs.  or  Scot,  vai*  of  POUR, 
poor  (pCbr),  n.,  or  poor  cod  A 
small  European  codfish  ( Gaaus 
minutus). 


ale,  senate,  care,  &m,  account,  &rm,  ask,  sofa ;  eve,  $vent,  find,  reefint,  maker;  ice,  ill;  old,  6bey,  orb,  5dd,  s5ft,  connect ;  use,  unite,  urn,  tip,  circus,  menu* 

[]  Foreign  Word.  d*  Obsolete  \  arlunt  of.  +  combined  with.  =  equals. 


POOR 
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POPPY  FISH 


“  Blessed  are  the  poor  in  spirit."  Mutt.  v.  3.  —  Poo:  John 
small  cod  or  hake,  dried  and  salted  ,  hence,  mean  lare  OOs  ' 
hist.,  or  Dial.  Eny.  —  P.  Knights  of  Windsor,  a  number  of 
knights,  men  of  rank  and  merit  but  too  pom  to  live  nobly 
who  were  connected  by  Edward  111,  with  tlm  Urdu-  of 
the  Garter.  1  he  institution  is  still  continued  as  the  Mili¬ 
tary  and  Naval  Knights  of  Windsor.  —  p.-man's-geranium,  the 
beefsteak  saxifrage,  p.-man's-herb,  the  hedge  hyssop  -  p  - 
man's  mustard,  the  hedge  garlic.  —  p.-man'a-pepper,  pepper 
glass  ilrjiiihuiii).  -  p.-man's-rhubarb,  the  meadow  rue  -  p 
man's  sauce,  a  sauce  usually  of  chopped  onion  browned  m 
baiter,  chopped  parsley,  consomme,  and  white  wine.  —  p  ■ 
mnn  s-soap,  hardback.  —  p.-man's-treacle,  garlic.  Dial.  Eny. 

—  p.-man's-weatherglass,  the  red-flowered  pimpernel,  which 
opens  its  blossoms  only  in  fair  weather.  —  P.  Men  of  Lyons 
E'-cl.  Hist.,  followers  of  Peter  Waldo,  or  Valdo  (12th  cen¬ 
tury),  a  merchant  of  Lyons,  who,  struck  by  the  sudden 
death  of  a  friend,  renounced  the  world,  distributed  his 
goods  to  the  poor,  and  devoted  himself  to  the  exposition 
of  tile  Scriptures.  —  p.  oat,  the  wild  oat.  —  p.  pine,  any  of 
several  pines  of  the  southern  United  States  growing  in  poor 
soil,  as  r  inus  glabra  or  P .  echinata .  —  p.  preacher,  p  priest 
one  of  an  order  of  itinerant  preaching  clergymen  founded 
by  John  Wycliffe  (d.  1384).  —  p.  rhubarb.  =  poor-man’s- 
RHUBARB.  —  P.  Richard.  See  Saunders,  Richard.  —  P.  Robin, 
a  Tire  imaginary  author  of  a  famous  series  of  almanacs 
first  published  in  16f>3and  discontinued  in  1828.  Robert  Her¬ 
rick,  the  poet,  is  said  to  have  assisted  in  the  first  numbers. 
The  name  was  sometimes  applied  to  anv  almanac,  b  (1) 
Cleavers.  (2)  The  red  campion.  —  P.-Robin’s-plantain  a 
The  robin’s-plantain.  b  The  rattlesnake  weed.  -  p.  soap. 
=  poor-man’s-soap.  —  p.  soldier,  the  friar  bird.  —  p.  white, 
in  the  southern  United  States,  a  white  person  of  neither 
property  nor  social  position  ;  —  so  used  in  contempt  by  ne¬ 
groes;  collectively  they  are  also  called  poor  white  trash. 

—  p.  wren,  the  red  grouse.  Local ,  Eng. 

poor  farm.  A  farm  kept  up  at  public  expense  for  the  sup¬ 
port  and  employment  of  paupers.  U.  S. 
poor'house'  (poor'hous'),  ??.  A  dwelling  house  for  paupers 
kept  at  public  expense  ;  an  almshouse  ;  workhouse, 
poor  law  A  law  providing  for  or  regulating  the  public 
relief  or  support  of  the  poor.  The  modern  system  of  poor 
laws  m  England  is  generally  considered  to  have  begun 
with  the  Poor  Relief  Act  of  1601.  —  poor-law  parish.  See  par¬ 
ish,  n.,  2  a.  -  poor-law  union.  Eng.  Pom  Lau  .  =  union. 
poorly,  (idv.  In  a  poor  manner  or  condition  ;  as  :  a  With¬ 
out  plenty  or  sufficiency,  b  With  little  or  no  success  ;  not 
well;  defectively;  badly;  as ,  poorly  paved  streets;  he 
painted  poorly  ;  I  thought  poorly  of  the  plan,  c  Ungener¬ 
ously  ;  shabbily ;  abjectly ;  without  spirit  or  courage  Rare. 
poorly  off,  not  well  off;  not  rich. 

poorly,  a.  Somewhat  ill ;  indisposed ;  not  in  health. 

—  poorly  ish,  a.  Both  Chiefly  Dial. 
poor'ness,  n.  Quality  or  state  of  being  poor. 

poor  rate  The  parish  tax  levied  for  the  relief  of  the  poor, 
poor'-spir  it-ed,  Of  a  mean  spirit ;  cowardly  ;  base.  — 
poor  spirit  ed  ness,  n. 

poor'will  i  poor'wTP),  n.  [In  imitation  of  its  note.]  A 
bird  of  the  western  United  States  and  Mexico  {Phalas- 
noplilus  nuttolU)  similar  to  the  whippoorwill,  but  smaller, 
and  having  a  note  of  two  syllables  only, 
pop  (pbp),  7i.  [Of  imitative  origin.  Cf.  poop,  v.  i\]  1.  A 

stroke  or  blow  ;  a  knock.  Ohs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 

2.  A  small,  sharp,  quick  explosive  sound  or  report;  as, 

to  go  off  with  a  pop.  Addison. 

3.  A  shot  from  a  rifle,  pistol,  etc.  ;  also,  Slang ,  a  pistol. 

4.  A  beverage,  usually  unintoxicating,  which  expels  the 
cork  with  a  pop  from  the  bottle  ;  as,  ginger  pop. 

5.  A  mark  or  spot  such  as  made  by  a  quick  stroke. 

6.  Act  of  pawning,  or  state  of  being  pawned.  Slang ,  Brit. 
7-  The  redwing  thrush.  Local ,  Eng. 

8  Mack.  A  small  boss  with  an  inserted  set  screw.  Eng. 
pop,  v.  i.  ;  popped  (p5pt) ;  pop'ping.  1.  To  make  a  pop,  or 
sharp,  quick  sound  ;  as,  the  muskets  popped  away. 

2  To  go,  enter,  or  issue  forth,  with  a  quick,  sudden  move¬ 
ment;  to  dart ;  —  with  in,  out ,  upon ,  off,  etc. 

A  trick  of  popping  up  and  down  every  moment  Swift. 

3.  To  burst  open  with  a  pop,  esp.  when  heated  over  a  fire  ; 
ns,  this  corn  pops  well. 

4.  To  shoot  with  a  firearm  ;  as,  popping  at  birds. 

5  Engin.  =  back-fire. 

to  pop  off,  to  die.  Slang.  —  top.  out,  to  protrude  as  though 
bursting  from  the  head  ;  —  used  of  the  eyes, 
pop,  v.  t.  1.  To  strike  or  knock  sharply.  Ohs. 

2.  To  thrust,  push,  or  put,  auddenly  ;  to  bring  suddenly 
and  unexpectedly  to  notice  ;  as,  to  pop  out  a  remark. 

lie  popped  a  paper  into  hits  hand.  Milton. 

3.  To  cause  to  pop,  or  burst  open,  by  heat. 

4.  To  fire  off  (a  firearm,  a  blast,  or  the  like) ,  hence,  to 
shoot  ;  as,  to  pop  off  rabbits. 

5.  To  pawn.  Slang,  Brit. 

to  pop  off,  to  thrust  away,  or  put  off  promptly.  Ohs.  or  R. 

—  to  p.  out,  to  put  out,  or  extinguish,  as  a  light.  —  to  p.  the 
question,  to  make  an  offer  of  marriage.  Colloq. 

pop,  adv.  Like  a  pop  ;  suddenly  ;  unexpectedly;  —  used 
also  as  an  interjection.  “  Pop  goes  his  pate.”  Beau,  it-  FI. 
POP  corn.  Any  of  several  varieties  of  Indian  corn  having 
small  ears,  the  kernels  of  which  have  relatively  a  very  thick 
corneous  endosperm,  which  on  exposure  to  dry  heat  is 


popped  or  burst  open  and  puffed  out  by  expansion  of  the 
oil,  forming  a  white  starchy  mass  many  times  the  size  of 
the  original  kernel;  also,  the  corn  when  popped, 
pope  (pop),  it.  [ME.  pope,  pape,  AS.  papa,  L.  papa  father, 
bishop,  Gr.  rraTras,  nannas,  father.  Cf.  i*ai*a,  papal.] 

1.  [often  cap.,  esp.  when  used  specifically .]  The  (or  a)bish- 
op  of  Rome,  the  head  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  See 
cardinal,  n.,  1.  Cf.  def.  5. 

By  the  Pope  we  mean  the  Bishop  of  Rome,  who  is,  according 
to  Catholic  doctrine,  the  successor  of  St.  Peter,  ami  a*  such  the 
vicur  of  Christ,  the  visible  head  of  the  church.  Cul/t.  Diet. 

2.  A  Pope  Day  celebration.  Ohs. 

3.  The  spiritual  head  of  a  non-Christian  religion. 

4.  A  person  whose  position  or  authority,  real  or  assumed, 
is  likened  to  that  of  the  Pope. 

6.  Eccl.  Hist,  a  In  the  early  church,  a  bishop,  b  In  the 
Eastern  Church,  the  bishop  or  patriarch  of  Alexandria. 

He  [Alexander,  Bishop  of  Alexandria]  was  known  by  a  title 
winch  he  alone  officially  bore  in  that  assembly  (Council  of 
Nic&u].  lie  was  “  the  Pope."  “  The  Pojie  of  Rome”  was 
a  ph.ase  which  had  not  yet  emerged  in  history.  But  “  Pojte  of 
Alexandria”  was  a  well-known  dignity.  A.  P.  Stanley. 

6.  Auy  of  various  animals  ;  as  ;  a  The  ruff  (fish),  b  A 
weevil  infesting  grain.  Ohs.  c  (1)  The  common  puffin. 
(2)  file  bullfinch.  (3)  The  red-backed  shrike.  All  Local, 
En(j  d  The  nonpareil.  Louisiana. 

7.  Short  for  Pope  Joan,  the  game. 

8-  A  everage  like  bishop  except  that  champagne  is  used. 
Pope  >  Geneva,  Calvin  (1509-64) ;  —  often  so  called, 
pope,  .  [Russ,  pop ,  fr.  LGr.  nairas:  cf.  F.  &  G.  pope , 
fr.  Ruom.  Cf.  1st  pope.]  East.  Ch.  A  parish  priest, 
pope 'do  m  (-dihu),  //.  [AS.  papdom.]  1.  Place,  office, 
dignity,  or  tenure  of  office,  of  the  or  a  pope;  papal  dignity. 

2.  Loosely,  supreme  rank  or  authority  in  any,  esp.  in  any 
ecclesiastical,  system. 

pope'hood  i-hobd),  n.  [ pope  -{--hood:  cf.  AS.  papanhdd.~} 
The  office,  dignity,  or  tenure,  of  the  or  a  pope. 

Pope  Joan  (jon).  1.  A  fictitious  female  pope  placed  by 
several  chroniclers  in  the  series  of  popes  between  Leo  IV. 
and  Benedict  III.,  about  855.  under  the  name  of  John.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  the  story  she  was  a  young  woman  of  English 
descent,  but  born  in  Germany,  who,  having  fallen  in  love 
with  a  young  monk,  left  her  home  in  man's  disguise  with 
him  and  went  to  Athens  and  thence  to  Rome,  where  she 
became  proficient  in  sacred  learning,  and  was  elected  as 
Leo's  successor,  in  the  belief  that  she  was  a  man. 

2.  A  card  game  resembling newmarket.  but.  more  elaborate; 
also,  the  seveiMor  the  nine)  of  diamonds  in  this  game, 
pop'er-y  (pop'er-T),  n.  The  doctrines  and  practices  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  ;  —  used  opprobriously. 
pope ’3  head  'pops).  A  long-handled  brush  for  dusting 
ceilings,  etc.,  also  for  washing  windows.  Cant. 
pop'eye'  (p(5p'i'),  1.  A  staring,  bulging  eye. 

2.  A  deep-water  fish  {Macrourns  cinereus)  of  Bering  Sea 
of  the  grenadier  family,  with  large  prominent  eyes. 

3.  See  gas  disease. 

POP  fly  or  fonl  Baseball.  A  ball  hit  into  the  air  without 
much  force,  offering  an  easy  chance  for  a  catch, 
pop'gun  (pBp'gun'),  7i.  A  child’s  toy  gun  consisting  of  a 
tube  and  rammer  for  shooting  pellets,  with  a  popping 
noise,  by  compression  of  air  ;  hence,  any  toy  gun  or  any 
firearm  regarded  as  ridiculously  inadequate, 
pop'in  jay  (p5p'Tn-ja),  n.  [ME.  pape  jay,  popingay ,  par¬ 
rot,  OF.  papegai,  papegaut ;  cf.  Pr.  papagai,  Sp.  papa- 
gayo,  Pg.  papagaio ,  It.  pappagallo,  LGr.  nanayas,  NGr. 
7rarraya AAo?  ;  in  which  the  first  syllables  are  perhaps  imi¬ 
tative  of  the  bird's  chatter,  and  the  last  influenced  by  L. 
gallus  cock,  or  E.  jay ,  F.  geai.{  1.  A  parrot.  Ohs. 

2.  Her.  A  small  parrot  or  parrakeet,  depicted  with  red 
legs  and  beak. 

3.  A  target  in  the  form  of  a  parrot  on  a  pole.  Hist. 

4.  A  person  likened  to  a  popinjay  in  allusion  to  its  bright 

colors  or  its  chattering,  as  a  talkative  fop  or  coxcomb,  or 
a  light-headed  person  vain  of  his  fine  clothes.  Shak. 

6-  The  general  color  of  green  parrots  ;  —  also  used  attribu- 
tively  of  other  brilliant  colors  ;  as,  popinjay  blue.  Ohs. 

6  The  green  woodpecker.  Local,  Eng. 

pop'lsh  (pop'Tsli),  a.  1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Pope.  Ohs. 
2.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  e.sp. 
its  doctrines,  practices,  and  forms  ;  —  used  opprobriously. 
Popish  Plot,  Eng.  Hist:J  an  alleged  plot  in  167x  to  murder 
Charles  II.  and  establish  the  Roman  Catholic  religion  by 
force.  Belief  in  it  was  largely  fostered  by  the  impostor  Ti¬ 
tus  Oates,  on  whose  evidence  many  were  executed. 

—  pop'ish  ly,  adv.  —  pop'ish-ncss,  n. 
poplar  (p5p'ldr),  n.  [ME.  popler,  OF.  poplier ,  F.  peu- 
plier,  fr.  L.  populus  poplar.]  1.  a  Any  tree  of  the  genus 
Populus.  The  poplars  have  thick  heads  of  handsome  foli¬ 
age  little  subject  to  insect  attacks,  and  grow  very  rapidly. 
See  Populus.  b  The  light  soft  w-ood  of  these  trees. 

2.  The  tulip  tree  or  its  wood.  See  tulip  tree,  1.  U.  S. 

3.  Any  of  several  other  trees  or  shrubs,  as  in  Australia 
the  euphorbiaceous  shrub  Homalanthus  popu/ifolius. 

poplar  birch.  Ally  of  several  species  of  white  birch  with 
poplarlike  leaves,  as  Betula  populi folia  of  the  United 
States,  and  B.  alba  of  Europe, 
poplar  borer.  A  longicorn  beetle  (Saperda  calcarata) 


Poplar  Goat  Moth 

(Coe. tit. *  centric n- 
sis).  a  Female  (j) ;  b  Larva  (i)- 


whose  larva  destroys  the  poplar  and  cottonwood  bv  bur¬ 
rowing  under  the  bark. 

poplar  goat  moth.  A  large  gray-and-black  carpenter 

in oth  (Co  .v s  u  s  centerensis) 
whose  larva  bores  in  poplar 
trees. 

poplar  worm.  The  larva  of 
any  of  various  Lepidoptera 
injurious  to  poplar  trees,  as  of 
a  dagger  moth  (Aa'onycta,  or 
Aputelu,  populi)  which  feeds 
oil  the  cottonwood, 
pop'lin  (pSp'lTn),  71.  [F.  po¬ 
peline ,  papeline,  fr.  It.  papa- 
lino  papal,  fern,  papal  in  a  ;  ( 

—  because  made  at  Avignon, 
a  papal  town.]  A  corded  fab¬ 
ric  of  many  varieties,  usu 
ally  of  silk  and  worsted,  used 
esp.  for  women’s  dresses. 

pop  lit'e  al  (pop-llt'e-dl ;  p5p'lT-te'«l ;  277),  a.  [From  L. 
poples,  - itis ,  the  ham.]  Anat.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  ham, 
or  back  part  of  the  leg  behind  the  knee  joint, 
popliteal  artery,  Ana/.,  the  continuation  of  the  femoral 
artery  alter  passing  through  the  adductor  magnus  muscle. 
It  crosses  the  popliteal  space  and  soon  divides  into  the 
anterior  and  posterior  tibial  arteries.  —  p.  muscle,  A  not.,  the 
popliteus.  —  p.  nerve,  Ana/.,  either  of  the  two  branches  into 
which  the  sciatic  nerve  divides,  usually  in  the  lower  part 
of  the  thigh,  the  larger  branch  ( internal  popliteal  nerve) 
passing  through  the  popliteal  space  and  continuing  down¬ 
ward  as  the  posterior  tibial  nerve,  and  the  smaller  branch 
{external  popliteal,  or  peroneal,  nerve)  passing  obliquely 
outward  and  downward  to  the  neck  of  the  fibula,  around 
which  it  winds  and  divides  into  the  anterior  tibial  and 
musculo-cutaneous  nerves.—  p.  notch.  Anat.,  the  depression 
on  the  back  of  the  head  of  the  tibia  between  the  tuberosi¬ 
ties.  —  p.  space,  Anat.,  a  lozenge-shaped  space  at  the  back 
of  the  knee  joint.  —  p.  vein,  Anat.,  the  vein  formed  by  the 
union  of  the  tibial  veins.  It  ascends  through  the  popliteal 
space  to  the  aperture  in  the  adductor  magnus,  where  it 
becomes  the  femoral  vein. 

pop'-o  ver,  n.  A  puffy  muffin  of  eggs,  milk,  and  flour, 
pop'per  (pbp'er),  n.  1.  A  dagger;  also,  Cant,  a  bodkin.  Obs. 

2.  A  utensil  for  popping  corn. 

3.  One  that  pops  or  makes  a  popping  sound,  as  a  firearm, 
pop'pet  (pbp'et ;  -It ;  151),  n.  [See  puppet.]  1.  A  small 

person  ;  —  chiefly  a  term  of  endearment.  Ohs.  or  Dial. Eng. 

2.  A  small  image  or  figure  in  the  human  form,  as  a  doll  ; 
a  puppet ;  sometimes,  an  idol.  Ohs.  or  R. 

3.  Ohs.  a  =  puppet,  3.  b  =  puppet,  4. 

4  A  tubular  case  for  pins,  pencils,  etc.  Dial.  Eng. 

6.  Mach,  a  An  upright  support  or  guide  fastened  at  the 
bottom  only,  as  a  lathe  poppet  head,  b  A  poppet  valve. 

6.  Kaut.  a  Any  of  certain  upright  timbers  on  the  bilge 
way 8  fore  and  aft,  used  to  support  a  vessel  in  launching, 
b  Any  of  the  small  pieces  of  wood  on  a  boat's  gunw  ale 
supporting,  or  forming,  the  rowlocks, 
poppet  head.  1.  Mach.  A  lathe  headstock  ,  esp.,  the  loose 
headstock  or  tailstock. 

2.  Mining.  The  headframe  of  a  shaft.  Brit. 
poppet  leg-  Mining.  Any  of  the  supporting  legs  of  a 
poppet  head.  Brit. 
poppet  valve  Mach.  A  lift  valve. 

pcp'pied  (pbp'Td),  a.  [See  poppy.]  1.  Interspersed  or 
adorned  with  poppies.  “  Poppied  corn.”  Keats. 

2.  Affected  with  or  as  with  poppy  juice  ;  hence,  drugged  ; 
drowsy;  listless;  quiescent. 

The  poppied  sails  doze  on  the  yard.  Lowell. 

pop'ple  (p5p'’l),  v.  i.  [ME .poplen,  prob.  of  imitative  origin. 
Cf .  pop.]  To  have  a  heaving,  bubbling,  or  hobbling  motion, 
as  water  in  a  chopping  sea. 
pop'ple,  n.  1.  A  bubble.  Obs. 

2.  An  agitated,  bubbling,  tossing,  or  heaving  motion  like 
that  of  poppling  water;  also,  a  broken  surface  of  water, 
pop'py  (-T),  n.  ;  pi.  -pies  (-Tz). 

[ME.  popy,  AS.  popig,  popxg ; 
ultimately  fr.  L.  papuver .] 

1.  Any  plant  of  the  genus  Pa¬ 
pa  ter.  The  poppies  are  bristly- 
liairy  herbs  with  showy  flowers, 
mostly  of  various  shades  of  red, 
yellow’,  or  white.  Annual  garden 
poppies  are  descended  chiefly 
from  the  opium  poppy  (P.  soin- 
niferum),  and  from  the  corn 
poppy  ( P .  r htvas);  perennials, 
from  P.  orientate  and  P.  nudi- 
caule.  See  opium  poppy,  Iceland 
poppy,  Papaver. 

2.  The  extract  from  the  plant 
U6ed  in  drugs. 

3.  The  color  of  the  red  poppy, 
a  vivid  scarlet. 

4.  =  poppyhead,  2. 
poppy  bee  A  leaf-cutting  bee 


Poppy  ( Papaver  rheeas), 
reduced.  a  Fl< 

( Os  mi  a, or  A  n  t  hoenpa ,  papa  veris)  eu^e 


rlower  ;  b  Cap- 

which  lines  its  cells  witfi  pieces  of  poppy  petals. 


poor,  v.  t.  1.  To  make  poor.  Obs. 
2.  To  sympathize  with  pitying¬ 
ly,  as  by  calling  “  poor,”  caress¬ 
ing,  etc.  Colloq.  [or  Dial.  I 
poor,  i’.  i.  To  become  poor.  Obs.  | 
poorblind.  purblind. 
poore.  -fr  poor;  pork,  //. ;  porr, 
v.;  pour;  power. 
poor 'head',  n.  Poverty.  Obs. 
poor'lsh.  a.  Bather  poor, 
poor'll  ness  (poor'lT-nSs),  n. 
State  of  being  poorly  Rare. 
poor  master  A  supervisor  of  the 
relief  of  the  poor.  Loral.  C.  S. 

II  poort  (  pfirt  ;  Afr  D.  poort), 
7i.  [D.J  A  pass  between  or  across 
mountains.  South  Africa. 
poorte.  fr  port,  gate, 
poor'tith  (pSr'Uth),  n.  [OF. 
jtovretffl,  F.  vauvretd.]  Poverty. 
Scot.  Sc  Dial.  Eng. 
poortoa.  fr  portas. 
pooae.  fr  pose,  a  cold, 
poot  fr  POT. 

poot(pODt).  Obs.  or  dial.  Eng. 
var.  of  poult,  [var.  of  put,  r.| 
poot  (  pdtit).  Obs.  or  dial.  Eng.  I 
poot.  >i.  [E.  dial,  also  j>ofe  ;  cf. 
AS.  pot  tan  to  push.]  A  stirring 
rod.  Ohs.  [pouch.  I 

pootch  'pdoch).  Scot.  var.  of  I 
pop(nQp),  7i.  [Cf.  poppet,  pup¬ 
pet.]  A  girl  or  woman  so 
called  in  playful  affection. 


pop.  ii.  [From  pa  pa  ,  accented  on 
1st  syllable.]  Father.  Slant/ 
pop.  n.  A  populur  concert 
(wnich  see).  Colloq. 
pop.  v.  t.  [Orig.  uiiCert.  :  cf.  OF. 
/> o/tiner  to  adorn.]  To  nuint  or 
adorn  with  cosmetic.  Obs. 

Pop,  n.  tf  a.  Populist.  Slang. 
U  S.  [larlv ;  population.! 

pop.  Abbr.  Popular:  popula-| 
popagay.  fr  popinjay. 
pop  ajh.  Water  ash. 
pop  'dock', n.  The  foxglove  (  />/- 1 
pope,  fr  poop,  [with  it.  Ohs.  I 
pope.  r.  i.  To  act  as  pope:  — I 
Pop 'e  an  (p5p'e-ftn),  a.  of  or 
pert,  to  Alexander  Pope  (li&S- 

iri-ti  nr  ins  poetry* 

Pope  Day  <>>  Night.  The  nnni 
versa ry  of  the  Gunpowder  Plot, 
Nov.  5.  Ohs.  or  Hist. 
popegay  fr  popinjay. 
pope  head  ,//.  Popehoocl  Obs. 
pope 'ho  ly.  n .  [Peril,  nil  altera¬ 
tion  of  Or.  jinpelart,  F.  ra/ie- 
Jard,  hypocrite,  hypocritical.] 
Hypocrisy  —  a.  Hypocritical 
—  pope'ho  ll-nesa.  n.  All  Obs. 
popelay  +  popinjay. 
pope'ism  (pfip'Tz’m).i/.  Popery, 
popel.  n.  I  OF.  pople.  /toll jtle, 
iiopre.  Oxf  E.  D.)  Prob.,  squir¬ 
rel  fur.  Obs.  Sf  It. 
popelard.  fr  pape  lard. 


pop'el-er.  fr  poplar. 
popeler,  n.  [Cl  OF.  jio/ielle  a 
Kind  of  bird.]  Obs.  or  Dial. Eng 
a  The  spoonbill,  b  A  sea  guil. 
pope'less.a.  See -less. 
popelican.  fr  PUBLIC  IN. 
pope 'ling.  n.  A  petty  or  deputy 
pope  :  also,  a  papist.  Obs. 
popellquan  fr  publican. 
pop'e  lote.  a.  [Cf  OF.  poupelet 
Daily .]  Darling ;  poppet.  Obs. 
pope'ly,  a.  Of,  pertaining  to, 
or  characteristic  of,  a  pope. 

Pope  Night.  See  Pope  Day. 
poper.  r.  /.  [Prob.  fr.  pop,  v.  i.] 
Trot  :  amble  ;  move  about.  Obs. 
pope'riche  .  u.  \/io/it  +  - riche 
(=  -nr).]  Popedom.  Obs. 
poper  in  fr  popper  in  g. 
pope's  eye.  The  lymphatic 
gland  with  the  surrounding  fat 
in  the  thigh  of  an  ox  or  sheep, 
pope'ship.  n  See -ship. 
pope's  knight  A  Roman  Catho¬ 
lic  priest  :  — from  his  title  of 
courtesy.  Sir.  Obs.  Scot. 
pope’s  hose.  A  bird’s  uropygium. 
Col/otp  [cal)  female  pone. I 
pop'ess  (  pCp'Ss).  ii.  A  (mytni-| 
pop'et.  n.  Dim.  of  pope;  — 
with  a  play  on  /m/i/iet.  Obs. 
pop'et.  fr  poppet. 
popet.  popetishe.  p  o  p'e  t-1  y. 
pop'et-ry  fr  puppet,  etc. 


popholy  fr  pope  holy 
nop 'i  an  (p5p'Y-<Xn).  Var  of 
roi'KAN  [popish.  O&s.l 

pop'i-fy  (-fT),  ?’.  t  To  make] 
popil  fr  POPPLE. 

popiiion.  fr  popi  leon. 
popill  fr  PEOPLE, 
pop'i-nac  ( php'1-nftk  ),  u  [A  1  - 
terution  of  o/  o/ianiu  tree.]  The 
huiaache,  or  sponge  tree 
pop'i-nal.  a.  [L.  jto/tinalis  of  a 
cookshop.l  Pert,  to  taverns  or 
to  popination  Obs. 
pop  i-na'tion.  n.  [L.  jiopuian 
to  frequent  eating  houses.]  Fre¬ 
quenting  of  taverns.  O's 
popingay  fr  popinjay. 
pop'it  Var.  of  poppet. 
pop'ize,  v  i.  =  papize.  Ohs. 
pop 'joy  .  v.i.  To  sport:  to  amuse 
one's  self.  Slang.  Eng. 
pop'lared  ( pSp'lurd '.  a. Planted 
with,  or  abounding  in.  poplars, 
pop'lar-leaf  fig  A  large  tropi¬ 
cal  American  lig  (  Ficus  popul¬ 
ar  a).  having  a  small  red  fruit, 
pop'lar-leaved  birch.  =  pop¬ 
lar  birch.  [poplar- 1 

poplar  pine.  The  Lombardy  | 
poplart  fr  PAPELARU 
pople.  fr  PEOPLE,  POPEL. 
po'ple-man,  n .  [G.  /to/trliiinim, 
/innrimatiii.]  A  kind  of  hob¬ 
goblin.  Obs. 


popler  fr  poplar. 
poplesie.poplexie  Aphetic  form 
of  APOPLEXY.  Obs. 
pop'let,  7i.  [Cf.  OF.  poupelet 
child.ysotipe  teat.]  A  wench.  Obs 
pop  lin-ette',  n.  Fabric  of  wool 
or  linen  imitating  poplin, 
poplist.  Ohs.  j).  p.  of  PUBLISH 
pop-Iit'e-us  ( p8p-lTt'?-us  :j>5p  - 
lY-te'fis),  pop  li-tae'us  (pflp'lY- 
te'«s),  n.  (NL.]  Anat.  A  flat 
museleextending  from  the  outer 
condyle  of  the  femur  to  the 
tibia."  and  forming  part  of  the 
floor  of  the  popliteal  space. 
Pop'o-crat  (p  p'r.-k  r  a  t ),  n. 
[Fo/'ulnrt  -i-  Dcmoera/.l  U.  S. 
Polities.  A  Democrat  wno  sup¬ 
ported  political  ideas  espoused 
by  the  Populists,  or  People’s 
party a  term  used  by  the  oppo¬ 
nents  of  such  ideas  iii  the  cam¬ 
paigns  of  ix:ii;  and  pmo.  —  Pop- 
oc'ra-cy  (p5p-8k'r«-sY),  n. 
po-poisoned.  >>.  [From  the  river 
y'o.J  It  alia  nate.  Obs. 
pop  o-mas'tic.  a.  f  pnpr  +  Gr. 
/u.a<XTt£  whip.]  Lashing  the 
Pope.  Obs. 

||  Fo-pov'tsy  (pa-pflf'tsY).  n.  pi. 
[Hus-.,  prop. .those  having  popes 
or  priests.]  See  Raskolnik. 
poppe  fr  poi*. 


pop'per-ing.  n  [From  Poper- 
mghe,  in  Belgium.]  A  kind  of 
pear.  Obs 
pop'pill  fr  POPPLE 
pop'pin(p5p')n),  n.  [OF.  po- 
,  ine.  /tonpine.  doll.]  A  puppet. 
Obs  or  Dial.  Eng. 
pop'ping.  />.  jir.  Sc  rb.  n.  of 
pop. —  popping  crease.  See 
cricket,  game. 

pop'pism  (pCp'Yz’m),  ti  A 
smacking  with  the  lips,  as  in 
gently  urging  on  a  horse.  Obs. 

flop  piston.  Steam  Engine  A 
lollow  piston,  with  plugs  in¬ 
tended  to  be  driven  inwards  by 
excessive  pressure,  used  in  some 
high-speed  engines, 
pop'pit  fr  POPPET, 
pop'ple ( pop '’1),  w.  [ME.  i>opnl- 
tre,  AS  popiil  (in  comp.),  fr  L 
populus.]  The  poplar.  Dial. 
Eng.  if  C.  S. 

pop'ply  (-1Y),  a.  Poppling 
poppy  ash.  The  water  asn- 
pop'py-cock'.  u.  Empty  talk  ; 
foolish  nonsense:  bosh.  Colloq., 
Chiefly  C.  S.  —  pop'py-cock  - 
ish.  a.  [Papaveracea?. I 

poppy  family,  hot.  The  family  | 
poppy  fish.  A  harvest  fish  (Pa- 
I  lomet a  siwiUimvs)  of  the  Cali- 
!  fornia  coast,  often  sold  for  the 
I  poinpano,  which  it  resembles. 


(ood,  foot ;  out,  oil ;  chair  ;  go  ;  sing,  iqk  ;  ♦hen,  thin;  nature,  verdure  (250) ;  K  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144) ;  boN  ;  yet ;  zh  =  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Guide. 
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PORINESS 


pop'py-head'  (p5p'Y-h5d'),  n.  1.  Lit.,  the  head  of  the  poppy. 

2.  Arch.  A  raised  ornament  often  in  the 
form  of  a  finial.  It  is  generally  used  on  the 
tops  of  the  upright  ends  or  elbows  termi¬ 
nating  seats,  etc.,  in  Gothic  churches. 

POPPy  seed-  The  seed  of  the  poppy,  esp. 
of  the  opium  poppy.  It  is  the  chief  source 
of  poppy  oil.  Cf.  MAW  SEED, 
pop'u-lace  (pSp'fi-las),  n.  [F.  populace,  fr. 

It.  popolaccio, populazzo, fr.  popolo  people, 

L.  populus.  See  people.]  The  common 
people  ;  the  multitude,  including  all  with¬ 
out  rank,  office,  education,  or  profession. 

To  .  .  .  calm  the  peers  and  please  the  popu¬ 
lace.  Daniel. 

Syn.  —  Populace,  people.  People  (see  peo-  Poppyhead,  2. 
ple)  conveys  no  derogatory  implication  ; 
populace  is  a  term  of  more  or  less  contempt ;  as,  “  The 
common  people  heard  him  gladly  ”  {Mark  xii.  37) ;  “  That 
vast  portion  ...  of  the  working  class  which,  raw  and 
half -developed,  ...  is  beginning  to  perplex  us  by  march¬ 
ing  where  it  likes,  meeting  where  it  likes,  bawling  what  it 
likes,  breaking  what  it  likes,  —  to  this  vast  residuum  we 
may  with  great  propriety  give  the  name  of  Populace  ” 
{M.  Arnold). 

pop'u  lar  (*ldr),  a.  [L.  popular is,  fr.  populus  people  ;  cf. 
F.  popidaire.  See  people.]  1.  Public.  Obs.,  exc.  in  pop¬ 
ular  action,  a  qui-tara  action. 

2.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  common  people,  or  the  whole 

body  of  the  people  as  distinguished  from  a  select  portion  ; 
as,  the popidar  voice  ;  popular  estimation;  popular  gov¬ 
ernment.  “  So  the  popular  vote  inclines.”  Milton. 

3.  Plebeian  ;  vulgar.  Obs. 

Discuss  unto  me  ;  art  thou  officer  ? 

Or  art  thou  base,  common  and  popular  t  Shak. 

4  Populous;  crowded.  Obs.  Oxf.  E.  D. 

5-  Suitable  to  common  people  or  the  public  in  general ; 
as  :  a  Easy  to  understand  ;  familiar  ;  plain.  “  Homilies  are 
plain  and  popular  instructions.”  Hooker,  b  Adapted  to 
the  means  of  the  common  people  ;  possessed  or  obtainable 
by  the  many;  hence,  cheap  ;  sometimes,  inferior;  as,  pop¬ 
ular  prices  ;  popidar  amusements. 

The  smallest  figs,  called  popular  figs,  .  .  .  are,  of  all  others, 
the  basest  and  of  least  account.  Holland. 

6.  Devoted  to,  or  studious  of  the  favor  of,  the  populace. 
Obs.  “  Such  popular  humanity  is  treason.”  Addison. 

7.  Beloved  or  approved  by  the  people  ;  pleasing  to  people 
in  general,  or  to  many ;  as,  a  popular  leader,  law. 

8.  Epidemic;  as,  a  popular  disease.  Obs. 

9.  Conceited.  Dial.,  New  Eng.  Lowell. 

popular  concert,  a  concert  of  popular  music  given  at  a  mod¬ 
erate  price,  smoking  and  drinking  usually  being  per¬ 
mitted.  —  p.  etymology.  =  folk  etymology.  —  p.  sov¬ 
ereignty.  a  In  general,  sovereignty  vested  in  the  people 
as  a  body,  b  U.  S.  Hist.  The  doctrine  that  Congress 
should  leave  the  people  of  the  Territories  as  well  as  the 
States  free  to  regulate  their  domestic  concerns  in  their 
own  way,  subject  only  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  and  specif,  that  in  regard  to  slavery  a  Territory 
should  be  on  the  same  basis  as  a  State,  i.  e.,  should  have 
the  right  to  decide  whether  or  not  slavery  should  exist  in  it. 

pop'U-lar'i-ty  (-15r'Y-tY),  n.  ;  pi.  -ties  (-tiz).  [L.  popida- 

ritas  fellow-citizenship,  an  effort  to  please  the  people  :  cf.  F. 
popularity.]  1.  Popular  government ;  democracy.  Obs. 

2.  Act  of  courting,  or  something  intended  to  catch,  the 
favor  of  the  people.  Obs. 

3.  Quality  or  state  of  being  popular ;  esp.,  6tate  of  being 
esteemed  by,  or  in  favor  with,  the  people  at  large  ;  as,  the 
popularity  of  a  law,  a  statesman,  or  a  book. 

4.  Plebeianism ;  vulgarity.  Obs.  B.Jonson. 

5-  Populousness.  Obs.  Oxf.  E.  D. 

the  popularity,  the  common  people  ;  the  populace. 

pop'll  lar-ize  (p5p'u-lar-iz),  v.  t.  ;  -ized  (-Izd) ;  -iz'ing 
(-iz'Yng).  To  make  popular  ;  as  :  a  To  make  suitable, 
acceptable,  or  intelligible,  to  the  common  people,  b  To 
extend  to,  or  vest  in,  the  public  at  large  ;  to  democratize. 
—  pop  u  lar-i  za'tion  (-T-za'shSn ;  -i-za'shwn),  n. 
pop'u-lar-ly,  adv.  In  a  popular  manner  ;  as  :  a  Commonly  ; 
currently  ;  by  the  common  people  or  the  people  gener¬ 
ally  ;  as,  popularly  & leeted.  b  So  as  to  be  generally  under¬ 
stood,  accepted,  or  the  like  ;  as,  truths  popularly  stated, 
pop'u-late  (p5p'u-lat),  v.  t.  ;  -lat'ed  (-la^ed)  ;  -lat^ng 
(-lading).  [LL.  populatus,  p.  p.  of  populate,  fr.  L.  populus 
people.]  To  inhabit  or  furnish  with  inhabitants  ;  to  people. 
pop'U-la'tion  (-la'sh&n),  n.  [L.  populatio:  cf.  F.  popu¬ 
lation.]  1.  An  inhabited  place.  Obs.  Oxf.  E.  D. 

2.  The  whole  number  of  people  or  inhabitants  in  a  coun- 
try,  section,  or  area ;  as,  a  population  of  ten  millions  ;  also, 
now  rarely,  density  of  population  ;  populousness. 

3.  Act  or  process  of  populating  ;  increase  of  inhabitants, 
pop'u-lin  (p5p'u-lTn),  n.  [F.  populine,  fr.  L.  populus  pop¬ 
lar.]  Chem.  A  sweet,  white,  crystalline  glucoside  in  aspen 
bark  and  leaves.  It  is  a  benzoyl  derivative  of  salicin. 

Pop'u-lism  (-lYz’m),  n.  U.  S.  Politics.  The  political  doc¬ 
trines  advocated  by  the  People's  party. 

Pop'u-list  (-list),  n.  [L.  populus  people  -+-  -ist.]  U.  S. 
Politics.  A  member  of  the  People’s  party  (which  see).  — 
Popu-lis'tic  (-ITs'tTk),  a. 

pop'u-lous  (p5p'u-lws),  a.  [L.  populosus,  fr.  populus  peo 
pie:  cf.  F .  populeux.]  1.  Abounding  in  people;  full  (< 
inhabitants ;  thickly  inhabited. 


2.  In  Obs.  or  R.  senses  :  a  Popular,  b  Numerous ;  in  large 
number.  “  Your  populous  troops.”  Shak.  c  Abounding 
in  persons  or  things  of  a  certain  kind  ;  as,  a  year  populous 
in  scandals.  Rare. 

—  pop'u-lous  ly,  adv.  —  pop'u-lous  ness,  n. 

Pop'U-lus  (pbp'ft-lus),  n.  [L.,  poplar. J  Bot.  A  genus  of  sal- 
icaceous  trees,  the  poplars,  natives  of  the  Northern  Hemi¬ 
sphere.  They  are  distinguished  from  Salix  by  the  resinous 
buds, numerous  stamens, incised  bracts,  and  elongated  stig¬ 
mas.  The  majority  of  the  species  are  well  known  in  cultiva¬ 
tion;  the  most  important  are:  the  aspens  (P.  tremula&na  P. 
tremidoides) ;  the  white  poplar,  orabele  {P.  alba ) ;  the  balm 
of  Gilead  (P.  candicans) ;  the  tacamahac,  or  balsam  poplar 
(P.  balsamifera) ;  the  Lombardy  poplar  (P.  nigra  itahca): 
and  the  Carolina  poplar  (P.  deltoides caroiinensis).  Several 
of  the  native  American  species  are  known  as  cottonwoods. 
See  the  above  names,  also  poplar. 
por'bea'gle  (pfir'be'g’l),  n.  [Orig.  uncert.]  A  shark 
( Lanina  comubica)  of  the 
North  Atlantic  and  Pacific 
Oceans 
having  a 
p  o  i  n  t  ed 
nose  and  a 
crescen  t- 
shaped 
tail.  It  reaches 
a  length  of  about 
eight  feet,  and  is  noted  for  its  voracity, 
por'ce  lain  (p6r'se-laii ;  p6rs'lan;  201,  277),  n.  [F.  porce- 
laine,  It.  porcellana ,  orig.,  the  porcelain  shell,  or  Venus 
shell  ( Cyprsea  porcellana ),  fr.  a  fern.  dim.  fr.  L.  porexis 
pig,  the  reason  for  the  name  being  uncertain.  Porcelain 
was  called  after  this  shell,  either  from  its  smoothness  and 
whiteness,  or  because  it  was  believed  to  be  made  from  it. 
See  pork.]  A  fine  earthenware  differing  from  ordinary 
pottery  in  being  more  or  less  translucent,  and  in  its  superi¬ 
or  whiteness,  hardness,  and  difficulty  of  fusion;— called  also 
china,  or  chinaware.  Also,  chiefly  in  pi.,  an  article  of  this 
ware.  Porcelain  has  been  made  in  China  for  many  centu¬ 
ries,  but  successful  attempts  to  imitate  it  in  Europe  date 
from  about  1470.  Natural,  or  hard-paste,  porcelain  is  made 
from  kaolin  and  feldspar,  the  latter  being  the  fusible  sub¬ 
stance  which  imparts  the  translucency.  Artificial*  or  soft- 
paste,  porcelain  is  a  result  of  European  efforts  to  imitate 
the.  hard  porcelain  of  the  East.  In  its  composition  various 
materials,  as  gypsum,  bone  ash,  etc.,  replace  wholly  or  in 
part  the  siliceous  materials  of  the  hard  porcelain.  Glue  is 
often  added  to  the  paste  to  give  it  plasticity,  and  oxide  of 
lead  is  used  in  the  glaze.  There  are  two  firings,  the  second 
of  which  vitrifies  tlie  glaze.  Soft-paste  porcelain  requires 
less  heat  in  firing  than  does  hard  porcelain;  it  is  also  softer, 
and  of  duller  fracture.  All  grades  of  porcelain,  from  very 
hard  to  very  soft,  are  now  made. 

por'ce-la'ne-ous  )  (pfir'se-la'ne-us),  a.  Of,  pert,  to,  or 
por'cel-la'ne-ous  I  like,  porcelain  ;  specif.,  Zobl.,  desig¬ 
nating  the  calcareous  shells  of  certain  Foraminifera  which 
are  opaque  and  without  small  perforations, 
por'ce-la-nite'  )  (pSr'se-la-niU;  pSr-sSl'd-nit),  n.  [Cf.  F. 
por'cel-la-nite' I  porce! unite,  G.  porzellanit.]  Petrog.  A 
baked  or  semivitrified  clay  or  shale,  resembling  earthen¬ 
ware,  porcelain,  or  jasper  ;  —  in  the  latter  case  called  also 
porcelain  jasper. 
porch  (porch;  201),  n. 

[F.  porche,  L.  porticus, 
akin  to  E.  fare,  v.  Cf. 
portico.]  1.  Arch.  A 
covered  entrance  to  a 
building,  commonly  in¬ 
closed  in  part,  and  pro¬ 
jecting  out  from  the 
main  wall  with  a  sepa¬ 
rate  roof.  It  may  be 
large  enough  to  serve  as 
a  covered  walk.  See  also 

CARRIAGE  PORCH, LOGGIA. 

2.  A  portico  ;  covered 
walk  ;  colonnade.  Obs. 

Repair  to  Poinpey ’s  porch ,  where  you  shall  find  us.  Shak. 

3.  A  transept  or  side  chapel.  Dial.  Eng.  Oxf.  E.  D. 

4.  A  veranda.  Local ,  U.  S. 

5.  Mining.  The  arched  excavation  at  a  pit  bottom. 

the  Porch,  a  portico  or  colonnade,  adorned  with  fresco 
paintings  of  the  battle  of  Marathon,  in  Athens,  where 
Zeno,  the  philosopher,  taught  his  disciples  ;  hence,  some¬ 
times,  the  school  or  philosophy  of  the  Stoics, 
por'eine  (pfir'sin  ;  -sin;  183,  277),  a.  [L.  porcinus,  fr.  por¬ 
ous  a  swine  :  cf.  F.  porcin.  See  pork.]  Of,  pert,  to,  char¬ 
acteristic  of,  or  like,  swine.  “  Porcine  cheeks.”  G.  Eliot. 
por'eu  pine  (pSr'ku-pin),  v.  [ME.  porkepyn,  OF.  pore  espin 
(also  pore  d'espine ) ;  cf.  OF.  pore  espi,  F.  porcSpic,  It. 
porco  spino,  porco  spinoso,  Sp.  puerco  espino,  puerco 
espin,  Pg.  porco-espinho  ;  fr.  L.  porous  sw'ine  -j-  a  deriva¬ 
tive  of  spina  thorn,  spine.  See  pork  ;  spine.]  1.  Any  of 
certain  large,  or  rather  large,  rodents  having  stiff,  sharp 
erectile  spines  mingled  with  their  hair,  which  readily  be¬ 
come  detached,  but  cannot  be  shot  out  voluntarily.  The 
porcupines  constitute  the  families  Hystricidae,  which  are 
terrestrial  and  confined  to  the  Old  World,  and  Erethizon- 
tidie,  of  arboreal  habits,  confined  to  the  New  World. 
Hystrix  cristata  of  southern  Europe  and  northern  Africa 


Wooden  Church  Porch,  15th  Cen¬ 
tury. 


has  spines  often  more  than  a  foot  long, 
pine  {Erethi- 


The  Canada  porcu 


zondorsatus) 
of  northeast¬ 
ern  America 
is  about  two 
feet  long  and 
has  sharp 
b  a  r  b  e  a 
spines  from 
one  t  o  twro 
inches  long 
mostly  con¬ 
cealed  by 
coarse  whit¬ 
ish  hair.  It 

on  Ifark  *and  Common  European  Porcupine  ( Hystrix  cristata). 
leaves.  A  similar  species  (E.  epixanlhus)  of  northwestern 
America  has  yellowish  hair.  Small  arboreal  porcupines  of 
the  genus  Coendou  inhabit  South  and  Central  America  and 
have  a  prehensile  tail.  See  brush-tailed  porcupine. 

2.  Any  of  several  devices  (or  machines  with  such  devices) 
having  projecting  teeth  or  knives,  as  a  contrivance  for 
heckling  fibers,  or  a  kind  of  masher  used  in  brewing, 
porcupine  anteater.  An  echidna, 
porcupine  beater,  cylinder,  roller,  etc.  Textile  Manyf. 
Various  cylinders  or  rollers  studded  with  inserted  wure 
pins  or  teeth,  covered  with  card  clothing,  or  consisting  of 
a  number  of  beater  blades  secured  to  disks,  etc.,  used  for 
various  purposes. 

porcupine  fish-  Any  of  certain  globefishes  of  the  family 
Diodontidie,  esp.  those  of  the  genus  Diodon,  in  which  the 
body  is  short  and  rounded  or  squarish,  the  spines  long 
and  thickly  strewn,  some  of  them  being  movable,  and 
the  teeth  of  each  jawr  fused  into  an  undivided  beak.  D. 
hystrix  and  D.  holocanthus  are  common  in  warm  seas, 
porcupine  grass,  a  A  tall,  stout  grass  (Stipa  spartea)  of 
the  western  United  States.  The 
grains  have  long  hygroscopic 
aw  ns,  and  by  their  twdsting  and 
untwisting  often  penetrate  the 
wool  and  even  the  flesh  of  sheep. 

The  plant  affords  good  forage 
and  hay.  b  In  Australia,  any 
grass  of  the  genus  Tncuspis ,  esp. 

T.  milchelli  and  T.  irritans.  The 
plants  sometimes  grow  from  seven 
to  ten  feet  high  in  rounded  tus¬ 
socks.  Called  also  spinifex. 
porcupine  wood  The  outer  i 
wood  of  the  coconut  palm,  from  j 
the  resemblance  of  its  markings! 
to  porcupine  quills, 
pore  (por ;  201),  v.  i .;  pored  (pord); 
por'ing  (por'Tng).  [ME.  pouren, 
of  uncert.  origin.]  1.  To 
look  or  gaze  steadily  or  intently, 
esp.  in  reading  or  studying ;  to  fix 
the  attention  on,  or  be  absorbed  in, 
something,  esp.  something  writ¬ 
ten  ;  also,  to  meditate  or  ponder  in¬ 
tently  ;  —  often  with  on  or  upon , 
and  now  usually  with  over ;  as,  to 
pore  over  a  letter.  “  Painfully  to 
pore  upon  a  book.”  Shak. 

2.  To  look  closely,  as  one  near¬ 
sighted.  Obs.  Oxf.  E.  D. 

pore,  n.  [F.,  from  L.  points,  Gr. 

7ropo9  a  passage,  a  pore.  See 
fare,  t\]  1.  A  minute  opening  or 
foramen,  or  orifice,  esp.  in  an 
animal  or  vegetable  membrane, 
for  transpiration,  absorption,  etc.  ; 
as,  the  pores  of  the  sweat  glands. 


Porcupine  Grass  a.  a 
Whole  Plant ;  b  Spikelet. 


2.  An  interstice  betw  een  the  constituent  particles  or  mol¬ 
ecules  of  a  body  ;  as,  the  pores  of  stones. 

3.  A  small  passage  in  a  body.  Obs. 

4.  One  of  countless  minute  darkish  dots  mottling  the  sun. 
pore  mushroom.  Any  mushroom  of  either  of  the  fam¬ 
ilies  Polyporacese  and  Boletacea*,  distinguished  by  having 
the  spore-bearing  surface  within  tubes  or  pores. 

po-ren'ce-pha'li-a  (po-ren'se-fa'lY-d)  |  n.  [NL.  porence- 
po/ren-ceph'a  ly(po/r6n-sgf'(i-lY;  201)  i  phalia  ;  Gr.  iropos 
passage  -f-  brain.]  Med.  A  state  marked  by  a 

depression  or  depressions  on  the  surface  of  the  brain.  It  is 
usually  due  to  arrested  development.  —  po-ren'ce-phal'ic 
(po-rSn/8e-fai'Yk),po/ren-ceph'a-10US(po/rgn-s5f'd-lws),a. 
por'gy  (pSr'gY),  n.  ; pi.  -gies  (-gYz).  [Prob.  lorpaugy;  perh. 
confused  also  with  par  go  and  pogy.]  1.  A  sparoid  food 
fish  (Pagrus  pagrus),  called  red  porgy ,  of  the  Mediterra¬ 
nean  and  the  Atlantic  coasts  of  Europe  and  America, 
supposed  to  be  the  pagrus  of  the  ancients  and  highly  es¬ 
teemed  as  food  ;  also,  the  scup  or  the  pinfish  a,  both  spa¬ 
roid  fishes.  Cf.  JOLT-HEAD  PORGY;  GRASS  PORGY. 

2.  Any  of  various  fishes;  as  :  a  The  margate  fish,  b  The 
spadefish.  c  Any  of  several  surf  fishes  (family  Embiotoci- 
dae)  of  the  Pacific  coast  of  America,  d  The  menhaden. 
Po-rif'er  a  (po-rYf'er-a),  n. pi.  [NL.;  L.  porus  pore  -f -  ferre 
to  bear.]  Zool.  A  phylum  constituted  by  the  sponges. 
Also,  a  class  coextensive  with  the  phylum.  See  sponge. 
po-rlf'er-ous  (po-rYf'er-ds),  a.  [See  Porifera.]  a  Pro¬ 
vided  with  pores,  b  Zobl.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Porifera. 


poppy-seed  oil.  SeeoiL,7’«6/<?  l. 
poppy  thistle.  Prickly  poppy, 
poppy  tree.  =  tree  poppy. 
POP  py-wort'  (pOp'T-wQrtO.  n. 
Any  plant  of  the  poppy  family, 
popring.  +  popper  i  no. 
pop  safety  valve.  See  safety 
valve.  [Slang,  Firit. I 

pop'shop',  n.  A  pawnshop. | 
popt.  Popped.  Rtf-  Sp. 
popul.  i*  POPPLE, 
pop'u-la-cy,  7i.  Populace  :  pop¬ 
ulation  ;  populousness.  Obs. 
popu-la'on.  +  populeon. 
pop'u-lar,  v.  t.  Populate.  Obs. 
pop'u-lar,  n.  1.  [Cf.  F.po/tu- 
7«ire.]  The  populace; — often 
in  pi.  Obs.  [Colloq.,  Eng.\ 
2.  A  popular  concert;  a  pop.| 
II  pop  u-la'reB  (p8p/fl-la'rez  ; 
115),  n.  pi.  [L.]  The  people,  or 
people’s  party,  in  ancient  Rome, 
ae  opposed  to  the  optimates. 
pop'u-lar-iz  er  (p5p/Yl-ldr-Tz/- 
fr),  n.  One  who  popularize*. 
pop'u-lar-nesB,  n.  See -ness. 
pop'u-la  ry,  «.  [Cf.  F.  noptt- 
Zai/  e.]  The  populace.  Obs. 


pop'u-late,  v.  t.  [It. populatus, 
p.  p.  of  populariT)  To  ravage. 
Obs.  —  pop  u-la'tion,  n.  Obs. 
pop'u-late,  a.  [LL.  jtopulatus, 
p.  p.]  Populous  ;  peopled.  Obs. 

adu  late,  v.  i.  To  propagate  ; 

ecome  populous.  Obs.  or  R. 
pop  u  la'tion-leB8.  See -less. 
pop'u-la  tor  ( p0p/‘fl-la/t?r),  n. 
A  person  who  populates,  or  a 
cause  of  increase  in  population 
popule.  f  COPULATE, 
pop  u-le'on,  ii.  [OF.,  F.  popu- 
I6um,  fr.  L.  populous  of  poplars.] 
An  ointment  containing  an  ex¬ 
tract  of  black-poplar  buds.  Obs. 
populere.  +  poplar. 
pop'u  li-cide  (pbp'fl-lY-sTd7),  n. 
[L.  populus  people  -f  -cide.] 
Slaughter  of  the  people.  Rare. 
pop  u-los'i-ty  ( pbp'fl-lbs'Y-tY), 
n.  Populousness.  Obs.  or  R. 

II  po'pu-lus  vult  de'ci-pi,  er'go 
de  ci-pi-a'turi  pOp'fl-lus,  dfs'Y- 
pl,  d?s'Y-pY-a'tfir).  [L.]  The 
populace  wishes  to  be  deceived, 
therefore  let  it  be  deceived, 
pop  valve.  A  pop  safety  valve. 


po-quo'son-  Var.  of  pocosin. 
por.  Obs.  or  dial  Eng.  of  porr. 
por&il.  poraille,  n.  [OF.  />o- 
vraille.  See  poor.]  Poor  people; 
the  poor  ;  also,  poverty.  Obs. 
por'al  (pSr'dl  ;  201),  a.  Of  or 
pert,  to  pores.  Rare. 

Po-ra'tha  (p?»-ra'thd ;  pBr'a- 
thd).  Bib. 

por'eate  (p6r'kftt),  por'eat-ed 
(-kat-5d),a.  [L.  porca  ridge  be¬ 
tween  two  furrows.)  Zobl.  Hav¬ 
ing  furrows  broader  than  the  in¬ 
tervening  ridges, 
porcelain,  t*  purslane. 
porcelain  clay.  =  kaolin. 
porcelain  crab.  Any  crab  of 
thegenus  Porcellana  or  anallied 
genus  (family  Porcellanida?), 
many  of  which  have  a  smooth, 
poreellnnous  carapace,  [glass.  I 
porcelain  glass.  =  cryolite  | 

for'ce-lain-ize,  v.  t.  To  bake 
ike  potter’s  clay  ?  to  convert 
into  porcellanite.  —  poi^ce-lain- 
1-za'tion  (p6r/'sP-lftn-I-za'8hun  ; 
pdrs'lfln- ;  -T-za'-),  n.  [nite.I 
porcelain  Jasper.  See  porcela-| 


por'ce-lain-ous.r/.Porcelaneous. 
porcelain  paper.  A  kind  of 
French  fancy  glazed  paper, 
porcelain  shell.  A  cowry, 
porcelain  stone.  =  petuxtze. 
porcelain  tower.  A  celebrated 
pagoda  at  Nankin,  destroj'ed  in 
185(5.  It  was  faced  with  slabs 
of  green-glazed  porcelain, 
porce'lane.  purslane. 
por  ce-lan'ic,  -cel-lan'ic  (pOr7- 
se-lftn'Yk),  a.  Resembling  por¬ 
celain  ;  —  said  of  certain  rocks, 
por'ce-la-nous,  por'cel-la-nous 
Cpdr'sM'f-nus  ;  pOr-sSl'd-nus), 
a.  Porcelaneous. 
porce'let.  n.  [  F  ,  lit.,  little  pig.) 
A  wood  louse.  Obs.  [celain.  [ 
orcellan.por'cel-la'na.  •f-poR-l 
or'cel-la'na  (pfir'sMa'nd), 
n.,  Por^el-lan'i-d®  (-l&n'Y-de), 
».  pi.  [NL.]  See  porcelain 

cra  R. 

por'cel-la-nlze  (pAr's^-ld-nlz  ; 
pbr-sSl'd-),r.  t.  To  norcelainize. 
porchace,  -chase.  purchase. 
porcion.  +  portion.  [poisf..| 

por'ei-pize,  porcsplsce.  +  por-| 


porcuntine.  +  porcupine. 
porcupine  crab.  A  spiny  Jap¬ 
anese  crab  ( Lithodes  hystrix). 
porcupine  disease.  Ichthyosis 
porcupine  man.  A  man  Having 
porcupine  disease, 
porcupine  rat.  A  South  Ameri¬ 
can  rodent  of  the  genus  Lon- 
cheres  having  flattened  spines  in 
its  fur.  [pine  beater. I 

porcupine  roller.  See  porcu- | 
pore.  pour,  power,  pure. 
pore  (por).  Obs.  or  dial.  var.  of 
POOR,  PORR. 

pore,  t.  To  affect  bv  poring  ; 
as,  to  pore  one’s  self  blind. 
pore'blind7.  purblind. 
porele.  -J*  peril. 
pore'let,  n.  [See  poor  ;  -let.] 
A  poor  person.  Obs. 

Foren-ceph'a-lus  ( po'rPn-sgf'd- 
n  8  ;  201),  po'ren-ceph'a-lon 

(-15n),  n.  [NL.]  Porencephalia, 
porenesse.  +  poorness. 
porer.  *f* power.  [whopores.| 
por'er  (pOr'Sr;  201),  n.  One| 
poret  +  POR  RET. 
porete.  f  poverty. 


por  fend',  v.  t.  [OF.  porfendre , 
F.  pourfendre.]  To  cleave.  Obs. 
por'fl-do,  n.  [It.]  Porphyry. 

Obs. 

porfil.  +  PURFLE. 
por  fy-rit'ic,  por'fy-ry.  Por- 
phyritic,  porpnyry.  Ref.  Sp. 
porge.  +  purge. 
porge  ( p5rj  ;  p6rj  ;  201 ),  v.  t.  [Ju- 
aaeo-Sp. porgar,  Sp.  nwgai\  L 
purgare.  See  purge.]  To  make 
(kosher  m  e  a  t)  ceremonially 
clean  by  cutting  from  it  the  for¬ 
bidden 'fat  and  veins.  See  Lev. 
iii.  3, 4  ;  vii.  25-27; Gen.  xxxii.  82. 

porg'er  (por'jCr;  p6r'-;  201  ),n. 
po'ri-cid/&l  (pb'rY-sTd'dl).  a. 
[pore  4-  L.  caedere  to  cut.]  Bot. 
Dehiscing  through  pores,  as 
poppv  capsules, 
po-ril'er-al  (pil-rYf'Sr-dl),  a. 
Zobl.  Poriferous, 
po-rif'er-an  c-dn),  n.  Zobl.  One 
of  the  Porifera.— a.  Poriferous, 
po'ri-form  (pC'rY-fdrm  ;  201),  a. 
[L.  porus  pore  -f  -form.)  Re¬ 
sembling  a  pore.  [Porosity.  1 
|  por'i-ness  (pOr'Y-nes;  201),  n.| 


ale,  senate,  c&re,  <im,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofa ;  eve,  $vent,  £nd,  recent,  maker;  Ice,  Ill,  old,  6bey,  orb,  Sdd,  sSft,  connect ;  use,  unite,  (krn,  up,  circt/s,  menu ; 

0  Foreign  Word.  +  Obsolete  Variant  of.  +  combined  with.  =  equal*. 
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Diagram  of 
Dressed  Side 
of  Pork.  1 
IIead;2  Shoul¬ 
der  ;  3  Back  ; 

4  Middle  Cut; 

5  B  e  1 1  v  |  6 
Ham  ;  7  Ribs; 
8  Loin. 


A  pornographic  writing, 


po'rlsm  (po'rtz’m;  201),  n.  [LL .porisma,  fr.  Gr.  nopurpa 
a  thing  procured,  a  deduction  from  a  demonstra¬ 
tion,  fr.  nopC^Lv  to  bring,  provide.]  Geom.  a 
A  proposition  affirming  the  possibility  of  finding 
such  conditions  as  will  render  a  certain  problem 
indeterminate,  or  capable  of  innumerable  solu¬ 
tions.  Three  books  of  porisms  of  Euclid  have 
been  lost,  b  Gr.  Geom.  A  corollary. 

Po-ri'tes  (pfc-ri'tez),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  Tropos 
a  pore.]  Zodl.  An  important  genus  of  reef- 
building  corals  having  small  twelve-rayed 
calicles  and  a  very  porous  coral.  Some 
are  branched  ;  others  grow  in  large  massive 
or  globular  forms.  It  is  the  type  of  a  family, 

Po-rit'i-d®  (po-rTt'T-de).  —  po'rite  (po'rit; 

201),  n.  —  po-ri'toid  (po-ri'toid),  «. 
pork  (pork  ;  201),  n.  [F.  pore ,  L.  porous  hog, 
pig.  See  farrow  a  litter  of  pigs ;  cf.  porce¬ 
lain,  porpoise.]  1.  The  flesh  of  swine, 
fresh  or  salted,  used  for  food. 

2.  A  swine  ;  opprobriously,  a  man.  Obs. 
pork'er  (por'ker  ;  201),  n.  1.  A  hog  ;  swine  ; 
esp.,  one  fattened  for  food. 

2.  A  sword  or  long  knife.  Obs.  Slang. 
pork'tish^pork'fish' ;  201),  n.  Zodl.  A  spa- 
roid  fish  ( Anisotremus  virgin icus)  with  black 
and  yellow  stripes,  of  the  West  Indies  and  vicinity, 
pork'y  (por'kl ;  201), 
a. Of,  pert. to, or  char¬ 
acteristic  of,  pork  ; 
epeeif .,  fat ;  greasy, 
par  ne  ras'tic  (por'- 
u£-r5s'tTk),  a.  [Gr. 
nopvrj  harlot  -j-  epdv 
to  love.]  Unchaste; 
licentious.  Porkfish. 

por'no-graph  (p8r'no-graf),  n.  1 
picture,  or  the  like. 

2.  [F.  pomographe. ]  A  pornographer.  Rare. 
por  nog'ra-pher  (p3r-n5g'ra-fer),  n.  A  writer  on  prosti¬ 
tutes,  prostitution,  or  obscene  or  licentious  subjects, 
por  no  graphic  (pSr'no-grSf'Tk),  a.  Of,  pert,  to,  or  of  the 
nature  of,  pornography  ;  obscene  ;  lascivious;  licentious, 
por-nog'ra-phy  (p5r-n5g'rd-fT),  n.  [Gr.  nopvr\  a  harlot  -f- 
-graphy.]  1.  A  treatment  of,  or  a  treatise  on,  the  subject 
of  prostitutes  or  prostitution. 

2.  Obscene  or  licentious  writing,  painting,  or  the  like, 
po  rog'a-my  (po-r5g'd-niT),  n.  [Gr.  nopos  a  pore  -f-  - gamy. ] 
Bot.  The  usual  mode  of  fertilization  in  seed  plants,  by  en¬ 
trance  of  the  pollen  tube  through  the  micropyle.  Cf .  chal- 
AZOGAMY.—  po  ro-gam'le  (po'ro-gJm'Tk  ;  p5r'o-;  201),  a. 
—  po'ro-gam  (po'ro-gam  ;  pSr'o- ;  201),  n. 
po-rOB'i-ty  (po-rSs'T-tT),  n.  ;  pi.  -ties  (-tTz).  [F.  porosite, 

or  LL.  porositas.']  1.  Quality  or  state  of  being  porous. 

2.  Something  that  is  porous  ;  also,  a  pore, 
po'ro-type  (po'ro-tip  ;  p5r'o-;  201),  n.  [See  pore,  n.  ;  -type.] 
A  copy  of  a  print,  writing,  etc.,  made  by  placing  it  on  a 
chemically  prepared  paper  acted  on  by  a  gas  permeating 
the  paper  of  the  print,  writing,  etc.,  except  where  inked, 
po'rous  (po'rfts;  201),  a.  [F.  poreux.  See  pore,  n.] 
Full  of  pores ;  having  very  small  interstices  in  the  skin  or 
in  the  substance  of  a  body  ;  having  spiracles  or  passages 
for  fluids  ;  permeable  by  liquids  ;  as,  a  porous  skin,  wood, 
porous  cell  or  cup,  a  cylindrical  vessel  of  porous  earthen¬ 
ware  used  in  an  electrical  cell  to  keep  two  liquids  from 
mixing  intimately. — p.  plaster,  Med .,  a  spread  plaster  hav¬ 
ing  numerous  small  holes  to  prevent  wrinkling, 
porous  ness,  n.  Quality  or  state  of  being  porous. 
Por'phy  ra  (p6r'fl-rd  ;  often  p5r-fi'rri),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr. 
nopif>vpa  purple.]  Bot.  A  genus  of  red  algae,  with  thin 
gelatinous  red  or  purple  fronds.  See  1st  layer. 
Por-phyr'e-an  (p5r-flr'e-5n),  Por-phyr'l  an  (-T-dn),  a.  Of 
or  pert,  to  the  Neoplatonist  Porphyry  (ab.  233-ab.  304) 
or  his  writings  or  doctrines.  See  tree  of  Porphyry. 
por'phy-rit'ic  (pdr'fl-rlt'Tk),  a.  1.  Of  or  pertaining 
to  porphyry  ;  as,  a  porphyritic  column. 

2.  Petrog.  Relating  to,  or  resembling,  porphyry,  i.  e.,  char¬ 
acterized  by  the  presence  of  distinct  crystals  ( pheno - 
crysts),  as  of  feldspar,  quartz,  or  aqgite,  in  a  relatively 
fine-grained  base  ( groundmass ),  often  aphanitic,  crypto¬ 
crystalline.  or  glassy. —porphyritic  granite,  granite  con¬ 
taining  feldspar  in  distinct  crystals,  or  phenocrysts. 
por  phy-rog'e-nite  (-r5j'e-uit),  or  porphy-ro-gen'i-tus 
(-ri-jSn'T-tus),  n.  [LL.  porphyro  genitus  born  in  the  pur¬ 
ple,  fr.  Gr.  nop4>vpoy€uyrjro<;  (cf.  L.  genitus  born);  no p$vpa 
purple  -f-  yevvqrd^  begotten.]  A  son  born  after  the  acces¬ 
sion  of  his  father  to  the  throne  ;  one  born  in  the  purple. 

In  the  Greek,  purple  and  porphyry  are  the  same  word.  An 
apartment  of  the  Byzantine  was  lined  with  porphyry  :  it  was 
reserved  for  the  use  of  the  pregnant  empresses  :  and  the  royal 
birth  of  their  children  was  expressed  by  the  appellation  of  por¬ 
phyrogenite ,  or  born  in  the  purple.  Gibbon. 


Porpita  (P.  linnseana).  (J) 


por'phy-ro-gen'l-tism  (p6r'fi-r6-j6n'I-tTz’m),  n.  [See 
porphyrogenite.]  The  principle  of  succession  in  royal  fam¬ 
ilies,  esp.  among  the  Eastern  Roman  emperors,  by  which 
a  younger  sou,  if  born  after  the  accession  of  his  father  to 
the  throne,  was  preferred  to  an  elder  sou  not  so  born, 
por'phy  roid  (pGr'fT-roid  ;  -ro-ed'),  n.  [porphyry  -j-  -oid.~\ 
Petrog.  A  more  or  less  schistose,  metamorphic  quartz- 
feldspar  porphyry  or  tuff. 

por'phy-ry  (pGr'il-rl),  n. ;  pi.  -ries  (-rTz).  [OF.  porfire , 
F.  porphyre ,  or  (assumed)  LL.  porphyrins ;  fr.  Gr.  nop- 
4>vpto<;  or  nopifrvpo*;,  a.,  purple,  nopifrvpa,  n.,  purple  ; 
cf.  It.  porjiro ,  porjirio.  See  purple;  cf.  porphyrite.] 

1.  Petrog.  a  Orig.,  a  rock  consisting  of  feldspar  crystals 
embedded  in  a  compact  dark  red  or  purple  groundmass. 
It  is  found  in  Egypt,  and  was  much  used  by  the  Romans, 
b  Now,  commonly,  any  igneous  rock  of  similar  (porphy¬ 
ritic)  texture,  regardless  of  its  mineral  composition;  some¬ 
times,  loosely,  any  of  various  igneous  rocks  without  this 
texture,  esp.  when  occurring  in  connection  with  ores. 

2.  A  slab  or  block  of  porphyry  ;  esp.,  one  used  for  tritu¬ 
rating  drugs,  etc.  Obs. 

Por'pl  ta(por'pT-td),  n.  [NL., 
fr.  Gr.  nopmjn  brooch.]  Zodl. 

A  genus  of  bright-colored  Si- 
phonopliora  found  floating  in 
the  warmer  parts  of  the  ocean. 

They  have  a  large  feeding  zooid  in  the  center,  surrounded 
by  smaller  nutritive  and  reproductive  zooidsj  and  by 
slender  dactylozooids  near  the  margin.  The  disk  has  a 
central  float,  or  pneumatocyst.  —  por'pi-toid  (-toid),  a. 
por'polse  (pGr'p&e  ;  formerly  also  -poiz),  n.  [ME.  porpeys, 
OF.  porpeis ,  literally,  hog  fish,  fr.  L.  porous  swine  4- 
piscis  fish.  See  pork  ;  fish.]  a  Any  small  gregarious  ceta¬ 
cean  of  the  genus  Phoaena  ;  esp.,  the  common,  or  harbor, 
porpoise  (P.  phoccena)  of  the  North  Atlantic  and  Pacific. 
They  are  five  to  eight  feet  long  and  usually  blackish  above 
and  whitish  below.  The  jaws  do  not  form  a  projecting 
beak,  b  Any  of  various  other  small-to6thed  cetaceans,  as 
of  the  genus  Cephalorhynchus  of  the  Southern  Hemi¬ 
sphere.  c  Popularly,  the  common  dolphin  ;  or.  esp.  on  the 
American  Atlantic  coast,  the  bottle-nosed  dolphin  (see 
dolphin). 

por'ridge  (p<5r'Tj),  n.  [Prob.  corrupt,  fr.  pottage:  peril, 
influenced  by  ME.  porree  a  kind  of  pottage,  OF.  porree , 
fr.  L.  por  rum ,  porrus ,  leek.  See  pottage;  cf.  porringer.] 

1.  A  thickened  soup  or  broth.  Obs. 

2.  A  food  made  by  boiling  some  leguminous  or  farinaceous 
substance  in  water  or  milk,  making  a  broth  or  thin  pud¬ 
ding  ;  as,  barley  porridge ,  milk  porridge ,  etc. 

3.  Hence,  any  mess  of  various  ingredients;  a  hodgepodge, 
por'rin  ger  (-Tn-jer),  n.  [ME.  pottanger ,  for  potto ger,  fr. 

F.  potager  a  soup  basin.  See  porridge,  pottage.]  1.  A 
dish  for  porridge  or  similar  food  ;  esp.,  a  bowl  or  cup  from 
which  children  eat  or  are  fed  ;  as,  a  silver  porringer. 

2.  A  double  saucepan  made  like  a  double  boiler. 

3.  A  hat  or  other  headdress  shaped  like  a  porringer.  Obs. 
Por'ro  prism  (pGr'ro).  [After  I.  Porro,  Italian  engineer.J 

Optics.  One  of  a  train  or  totally  reflecting  prisms  used  in 
making  short  binoculars.  See  prism  binocular,  Illust. 
por'rum  (pBr'ftm),  n.  [L.,  leek.]  The  bulb  of  the  leek 
{Allium  porrum),  used  medicinally. 

por'ry  (p5r'T  ;  colloq.  pur'T),  n.  Silk  Weaving.  In  a  loom, 
the  warp  between  the  reed  and  the  beam.  Locals  Eng. 
port  (port;  201),  n.  [From  Oporto ,  in  Portugal,  i.  e.,  o 
porto  the  port,  L.  portus.  See  port  harbor.]  A  fortified 
wine  of  rich  taste  and  aroma,  made  in  the  valley  of  the 
Douro,  Portugal ;  also,  an  imitation  of  the  same.  It  is 
strong,  containing  18-23  per  cent  of  alcohol  by  volume. 
Most  port  is  dark  red,  but  there  is  a  white  variety, 
port,  n.  [AS.  port ,  L.  portus:  cf.  F.  port.  See  fare, 
v.,  ford,  1st,  3d,  &  4tli  port.]  1.  A  place  where  ships 
may  ride  secure  from  storms  ;  a  harbor ;  haven. 

2.  In  commerce,  a  place  to  which  vessels  may  resort  for  pur¬ 
poses  of  commerce,  esp.  to  discharge  or  receive  theircargoes. 
In  this  sense  the  word  port  varies  in  its  significance  with 
the  context.  It  primarily  and  normally  refers  to  a  haven 
or  harbor,  but  may  be  used  to  denote  any  place  to  or 
from  which  merchandise  may  be  shipped,  as  a  mere  land¬ 
ing  place  (10  Johns.  120,  125;  3  Dak.  155).  It  may  include 
the  entire  geographical  harbor,  with  its  approaches  and 
inlets,  of  a  place,  as  in  the  port  of  Boston  (9  Metcalf,  Mass. 
371,  378),  or  the  port  of  New  York  (53  Feu.  835),  or  a  con¬ 
templated  place  in  a  geographical  harbor  (20  Fed.  510,  515). 

3.  Revenue  Law.  Short  for  port  of  entry. 

4.  Early  Eng.  Hist.  A  place,  often  a  burgh,  under  a  spe¬ 
cial  protection  or  peace  for  use  as  a  market  place. 

Syn.  —  See  harbor. 

port  of  call,  a  port  where  vessels  customarily  stop  for  coal, 
repairs,  transshipment  of  cargo,  etc.  —  p.  of  destination. 
Marine  Insurance ,  a  port  contemplated  as  a  stopping  place 
for  a  vessel  under  the  terms  of  a  policy.  —  p.  of  discharge, 
Insurance  Law ,  any  port  where  a  vessel  voluntarily  ana 
without  cause  of  necessity  breaks  bulk  and  discharges 
part  or  all  of  her  cargo.  The  term  port  of  discharge  is  not 
synonymous  w  ith  port  of  arrival  (1  Conn.  184,  197)  or  port 


Port  of  Bit.  1,  1 
Cheeks;  2,  2  Legs; 
3,  3  Cannons  ;  4 
Heels;  5  Port. 


of  destination  (57  Fed.  663,  669).  —  port  of  entry.  Revenue 
Law ,  a  district  or  designated  locality,  whether  a  nautical 
port  or  not,  where  foreign  goods  may  be  introduced  for 
import. 

port  (port ;  201),  n.  [F.  porte ,  L.  porta ,  akin  to  portus  ;  cf. 
AS.  port,  fr.  L.  porta.  See  port  a  harbor;  cf.  porte.] 

1.  Agate;  portal.  Archaic  or  Scot. 

2.  Naut.  An  opening  in  a  ship’s  side  for  any  purpose,  as 
to  admit  light  and  air,  load  cargo,  etc. ;  specif.,  an  embra¬ 
sure  through  which  cannon  may  be  discharged ;  a  port¬ 
hole  ;  also,  the  shutter  or  cover  for  a  porthole. 

3.  Harness.  An  upward  curve  or  tongue  groove  in  the 
mouthpiece  of  certain  bits  to  put  the 
pressure  on  the  sensitive  bars. 

4.  A  market  for  hiring  of  laborers,  usu¬ 
ally  near  the  port  of  a  town.  Hist.  Scot. 

6  Mech.  An  opening  for  inlet  or  outlet 
of  air,  gas,  steam,  water,  or  other  fluid, 
esp.  in  a  valve  seat  or  valve  face;  specif., 
the  area  of  opening,  in  a  cylinder  face, 
of  a  passageway  for  the  working  fluid  in 
an  engine  ;  also,  any  such  passageway 
connecting  the  cylinder  with  the  cylin¬ 
der  face,  or  the  latter  with  the  exhaust. 

port,  v.  t.;  port'ed  ;  port'ing.  [F. 
porter ,  L.  portare  to  carry,  prob.  akin 
to  E.  fare ,  v.  See  fare  ;  cf.  port  har¬ 
bor,  comport,  export,  sport.]  1.  To  carry;  transport.  Obs. 

2.  Mil.  To  carry  in  a  position  sloping  across 
the  body  from  right  to  left,  as  a  rifle,  saber, 
etc.,  the  exact  position  varying  according  to 
the  arm  and  service.  See  Illust. 

port,  7i.  [F.  port ,  fr.  porter  to  carry.  See 

port  to  carry.]  1.  The  manner  in  which  a 
person  bears  himself ;  carriage  ;  bearing ; 
demeanor  ;  sometimes,  specif.,  impressive  or 
dignified  bearing.  Spenser. 

Of  his  j)ort  as  meek  as  is  a  maid.  Chaucer. 

2  Manner  or  style  of  living;  specif.,  im¬ 
pressive  or  costly  style  of  living. 

A  suitable  port  in  the  world.  South. 

3.  In  Obs.  or  Hist,  uses:  a  A  retinue  ;  body 
of  attendants,  b  Act,  means,  or  cost,  of  car¬ 
rying  ;  carriage,  c  Weight ;  burden ;  also, 
distress,  d  Armor.  A  socket  for  the  butt 
of  a  lance,  attached  to  the  stirrup  or  saddle. 

4  Mil.  The  position  in  which  a  weapon  is 
carried  when  ported. 

5.  Candle  Making.  A  frame  from  which  wicks  are  hung. 
Syn.  — See  deportment. 

port.  n.  [Orig.  uncert.]  Naut.  The  left  side  of  a  ship 
(looking  from  the  stern  toward  the  bow) ;  as,  a  vessel 
heels  to  port.  See  larboard,  Note.  Also  much  used 
adjectively  ;  as,  the  port  lifeboat ;  the  port  watch, 
port.  v.  t.  Naut.  To  turn  or  put  to  the  left,  or  port,  side  of 
a  ship  ;  —  used  mainly  of  the  helm  and  in  the  imperative, 
port,  v.  i.  Naut.  To  turn  or  move  towards  the  port,  or  left ; 
also,  to  port  the  helm. 

port-  (port-),  port©-.  [F.  porte-,  fr..  porter  to  carry.  See 
4th  port.]  Combining  forms  signifying  bearer ,  holder ,  car¬ 
rier  ;  as,  porte  acid,  portcrayon,  etc. 

port  a  bll'i  ty  (por'td-bll'T-tT  ;  201),  n.  Quality  or  state 
of  being  portable  ;  fitness  to  be  carried  or  moved, 
port'a-ble  (por'ta-b’l;  201),  a.  [L.  portabilis,  ir. portare 
to  carry  :  cf.  F .  portable.  See  port  to  carry.]  1.  Capable 
of  being  borne  or  carried  ;  easily  transported  ;  capable  of 
being  transported  though  belonging  to  a  class  of  objects 
usually  unmovable  ;  as,  a  portable  bed,  desk,  engine  ;  port¬ 
able  property  ;  a  poi  table  house  ;  a  portable  liquid  or  gas, 

1.  e.,  one  solidified  or  liquefied. 

2  Possible  to  be  endured  ;  supportable.  Obs. 

How  light  and  portable  my  pain  seems  now  !  Shak. 
3.  Navigable.  Obs. 

portable  firearm,  Mil.,  any  firearm  that  can  be  borne  and 
tired  by  one  man,  without  the  use  of  a  carriage, 
por'tag©  (por'taj ;  201),  72.  [F.,  fr.  porter  to  carry.  See 

port  to  carry.]  1.  Act  of  carrying  or  transporting. 

2.  In  Obs.  or  R.  senses  :  a  Anything  transported,  as  cargo  ; 
freight,  b  The  cost  of  carriage  ;  porterage,  c  Capacity  for 
carrying;  tonnage,  d  Naut.  (1)  Cargo  carried  for  a  sailor 
joining  in  a  common  adventure,  in  lieu  of  all  or  part  of  his 
wages,  or  the  space  allotted  for  such  cargo.  Oxf.  E.  D. 
(2)  Hence,  the  amount  of  a  sailor’s  wages  for  a  voyage. 

3.  A  carrying  boats,  goods,  etc.,  overland  between  naviga¬ 
ble  waters  ;  also,  the  land  or  the  route  over  which  they  are 
so  carried  ;  a  carry  ;  as,  a  rough  portage.  See  carry,  n .,  5. 

por'ta-gue  (por'td-gu),  n.  [See  Portuguese.]  An  obso¬ 
lete  Portuguese  gold  coin  variously  estimated  as  worth 
from  3i  to  pounds  sterling. 

por'tal  (por'tal ;  201),  n.  [OF.  portal,  LL.  portale,  prop., 
neut.  a.,  fr.  L. porta  agate.  See  port  a  gate. J  1.  A  door, 
gate,  or  entrance,  esp.  one  that  is  grand  and  imposing. 

From  out  the  fiery  portal  of  the  east.  Shak. 


Port,  2. 


porls-mat'ic  (p5/rTz-mat/,Tk  ; 
201 ),  -mat'l-cal  ( -T-k'7l),a.  Poris- 
tic.  —  po  rii-mat'i-cal-ly,  ad v. 
po-rls7tlc  ( pfi-rle'tlk).  po-rla'ti- 
cal(-tT-kril),  a.  [Gr.  7ropto-Tixo? 
for  providing.]  Relating  to,  or 
of  the  nature  of,  a  porism. 
pork,  interj.  Sc  v.  i.  ( Imitative.] 
Croak  ;  —  said  of  ravens.  Obs. 
porke  despy  ne.  porkepine, 
porkepyn.  4  i*<»kcupine. 
pork'er-y  (pfir'k5r-T  ;  201),  n.  A 
place  for  the  keeping  or  sale  of 
swine  for  food  ;  also,  swine, 
pdrkespick.  +  porcupine. 
pork'et  (pdr'kgt;  -kit ;  151,201), 
n.  [OF.  jtorquet ,  dim.  of  OF.  & 
F.  pore.  See  pork.]  A  pig.  R. 
pork  'in,  n.  A  young  pig.  Obs. 
pork'ish,  a.  Swinisn.  Obs. 

?ork'ling,  n.  A  young  pig. 

ork-op'o-lls  ( pSrk-Cp'O-lIs  ; 
201 ),  n.  [  pork  -f  Gr.  ttoAis  city.] 
Cincinnati,  Ohio  ;  or  Chicago, 
Ill.  ;  —  the  former  often  and  the 
latter  rarely  so  called  from  their 
grout  pork-packing  industry, 
porkpen.  f  porcupine. 
pork^wood^  n.  =  beefwoodc. 
pornesse.  f  poorness. 
pornoc'racy  (p5r-n8k'rd-sl), 
n.  [Gr.  TroppTj  harlot  -4-  - cracy .] 
Government  by  profligate  wom¬ 
en  ;  specif.,  the  ascendancy  of 


a  profligate  noblewornun  named 

Theodora  and  her  daughters  in 
Rome  early  in  the  loth  century. 

—  por'no-crat  ( pflr'nO-kr&t),  n. 
por-nog'ra-phist  (p5r-n5g'rd- 
11st),  n.  A  pornographer. 

po  ro-ka  1-whi'ri  a  ( po',r3-kii/5- 
hwe'rP-a).  Var.  of  kaiwiiikia. 
po  ro-phyl'lous  (pe'ro-fll'as  ; 
p«r 't>- ;  201),  a.  [Gr.  nopos  pore 
+  (f>vA\ov  leaf.]  Having  leaves 
covered  with  ransparent  dots, 
po  ro-plas'tic  (-pl&s'tlk),  a. 
Surg.  Both  porous  and  plastic  ; 

—  said  of  a  kind  of  felt  used  for 
splints,  jackets,  etc. 
po'ro-po  ro  (  p  5'ro-pfi'r  5),  n. 
[Maon. J  The  kangaroo  apple. 
Neu)  Zealand. 

Po-ro'sa  ( p6-rfi'sd),n.  j>l.  [NL.] 
Zobl.  Syn.  of  Perforata  a. 
po'rose  (pd'rfis  ;  p6-r<5s'),  a.  a 
Porous,  b  Zotil.  Pert,  to  the 
Porosa.  —  po-rose'nesa,  n. 
po-ro'eiB  (pft-rd'slB),  n.  [NL., 
fr.  Gr.  TTaipoxrcv.]  Med.  The 
formation  of  callus, 
po-rot'le  (pA-rfit'Tk),  n.  [Gr. 
Treupov  callus.]  A  medicine  sup¬ 
posed  to  produce  callus, 
po'roui-ly,  adv.  of  porous. 
porpapyne,  por'pen-tine.  + 
porcupine.  [poise.  I 

por'pesae,  por'peyi.  +  por- I 


Por'phlr,  -phu-er.  +  porphyry. 

or/phy-ra'ce-3B(  pQ^fl-ra'sf-e), 
n.  pi.  [NL.,  fr.Gr.  no p<f>vpa  pur¬ 
ple.  See  porphyry.]  A  family 
of  red  alga;  having  the  thallus 
chiefly  thin  or  membranaceous. 
Porpnyra  is  one  genus, 
por  phy-ra'ceouB  (-ra'shus),  a. 
1.  Porpnyritic.  rphyracea.l 
2.  Bot.  Belonging  to  the  Por-| 
porphyre.  +  porphyry. 
porphyre,  n.  [F.  (Cotgrave).] 
A  kind  of  serpent  of  India;  — 
so  called  as  being  purple.  Obs. 
por-phyr'i-an  (nhr-flr'T-dfn),  a. 
Of  porphyry.  Rare. 

Por-phyr>l  an.  n.  An  adherent 
of  Porphyry  or  of  his  doctrines. 
—  Por-phyr'i-an-let. ». 
Por-phyr'i-o  (|>8r-fYr'Y-G),  n. 
[NL.,  fr.  L.  porphyrio  a  kind 
of  water  fowl,  Gr.  Trop^upuop 
water  hen.]  Zodl.  The  genus 
consisting  of  the  Old  World 
purple  gallinules,  or  sultanas. 
Also  [7.  c.],  a  bird  of  this  genus, 
porphyrite.  n.  [L.  porpnyritis 
purple,  fr.  Gr.  nop<f>vplri $.]  A 
kind  of  purple  fig.  Obs. 
por'nhy-rlte  (pflr'fl-rlt),  n.  [L. 
porpny  rites  a  purple-colored 
precious  stone,  porphyry,  Gr. 
nop<i>vpirq< ;  (Atflos).  See  por¬ 
phyry.]  i.  Porphyry.  Obs. 


2.  Petrog.  Sometimes,  a  pre- 
Tertiary  porphyry  whose  feld¬ 
spar  is  chiefly  plagioclase. 
por'phy-rize  (pflr'fl-rlz),  v.  t. 

1.  To  triturate  on  a  porphyry. 

2.  To  cause  to  belike  porphyry. 
—  porphy-rl-za'tion  (-rl-‘za'- 
sh  wn  ;  -rl-za'shtln),  n. 
por'phy-ro-gene'  ( p  6  r'f  I-r  8- 
jen7),  a.  [See  poRpimtooEM- 
tism.J  Being  a  porphyrogenite: 
born  m  the  purple  ;  royal  born, 
por'phy-ro-gen'i-ture  (-jCn'I- 
t(lr),  n.  State  or  position  of 
being  a  porphyrogenite. 
porphyry  shell.  A  handsome 
marine  gastropod  shell  ( Oliva 
porphyria")  having  a  dark  red  or 
brown  polished  surface,  with 
light  spots.  [of  porcupine.  I 
por'pin.  Obs.  or  dial.  Eng.  var.  | 
por'pisce.  +  porpoise. 
porpoise  oil.  See  oil,  Table  II. 
porooise  whale.  A  New  Zealand 
ziphioid  whale  ( Berardius  ar- 
nuxi). 

por'po-rate  (p6r'pfl-rftt),  a.  [It. 
porporato,  L.  purpuratus.  See 
purple,  n.]  Clad  in  purple.  R. 
por'pos.  d*  purpose. 
por'pose.  +  porpoise. 
porpure.  +  purple. 
por'pus.  Obs.  or  Scot.  St.  dial, 
var.  of  porpoise. 


porr  (dial.  p6(r  ;  p5(r),  v.  t.  V  i. 
[Cf.  D.  porren ,  Dan.  purrei] 
To  push  ;  poke  ;  kick  ;  stir  ; 
cram.  Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 
porr,  n.  A  push;  thrust  ;  poke; 
kick  ;  turmoil  ;  also,  u  poker. 
Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 
por-ra'ceouB  (pO-ri'shus),  a. 
[L.  porruceus,  fr.  porrum,  por- 
rus,  a  leek.]  Resembling  the 
leek  in  color  ;  greenish.  Rare. 
por'ray  ( pOr'ft  ),n.  [OF.  porte, ¥. 
poir4e,ix.  porrum  leek.]  A  kind 
of  strained  soup  of  vegetables  or 
fish.  Obs.  or  Scot.  Oxf.  E.  D. 
por-rect'  (p»5-rfkt'),  a.  [L. 
porrectus ,  p.  p.  of  porngere  to 
stretch  out  before  one’s  self,  to 
put  forth.]  Extended  horizon¬ 
tally  ;  stretched  out. 
por-rect',  v.  t.  a  To  extend  hor¬ 
izontally.  b  To  present;  tender. 
Obs.  or  Reel.  Law.  —  por-rec'- 
tion  (-shf/n),  n. 

por-rec'tus  ( -tas),  n.  [L.  por  rec¬ 
tus,  p.  p.,  stretched  out.]  Medi¬ 
eval  Music.  See  neumk,  Illust. 
por'ret  (p8r'?t  ;  -It;  151),  n. 
[OF.  poret ,  porete,  dim.  fr.  I,. 
norrum,  porrus,  leek.]  1.  Scal¬ 
lion  ;  leek  ;  small  onion.  Rare. 
2.  Garlic.  Obs.  [boduc.I 
Por'rex(p5r'eks), n.  SeeGou-l 
por'rey.  Var.  of  porray. 
por'ridge.  i\  t.  To  provide  with 


porridge.  [come  porridge.  I 
por'ridge,  v.  i.  To  form  or  be-| 
por-ri'go  (pd-rl'gC),  n.  [L.,  dan¬ 
druff.]  Med.  Any  of  various 
affections  of  the  scalp.  —  por- 
rig'i-nouB  (ptf-rlj'T-nas),  a. 
por'ritch  (pCr'Ich).  Scot.  & 
dial.  var.  of  porridge. 
pors-.  For  various  forms  begin¬ 
ning  pors-,  see  those  in  furs-. 
port  (port),  n.  [Gael.]  A  lively 
tune.  Scot. 

port,  n.  [For  apport,  fr.  OF. 
aport,  F.  apport,  fr.  the  v.  Cf. 
apport,  »■.]  Income  ;  rental  ; 
tribute.  Obs.  [gueee.l 

Port.  Abbr.  Portugal  ;  Portu-| 
por'ta(por'td),  n.;pl.  -t.f.  (-«). 
[L..  a  gate.]  Anat.  The  hilum  of 
an  organ  ;  specif.,  the  transverse 
fissure  of  the  liver, 
port'a-bl.  Portable.  Ref.  Sp. 
port'a-ble-neBB,  v.  See -ness. 
portace.  porta ss. 
port'age  (por'tftjj,  n.  [3d 
port.]  Porthole.  Obs. 
por'tage  (por'taj),  r.  t.  \  i.  To 
make  a  portage  of  (goods,  etc.) 
Portage  group  or  formation. 
[From  the  township  of  Portage 
in  New  York.]  Geol.  A  forma¬ 
tion  of  shales  and  sandstones,  of 
the  American  Upper  Devonian, 
por'tail  (por'tal  ;  201),  n.  [F.] 
Arch.  =  portal,  n.,2c.  Obs.orR. 


food,  foot ;  out,  oil ;  chair ;  go ;  sing,  igk  ;  *fcen,  thin;  nature,  verdure  (250) ;  K  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144) ;  boN ;  yet ;  zh  =  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Guide. 
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PORTPAYNE 


2.  Arch,  a  Erron.  The  lesser  gate,  where  there  are  two 
of  different  dimensions,  b  Formerly,  in  a  room,  a  corner 
separated  by  wainscoting,  forming  a  short  passage  to  an¬ 
other  room.  C  By  analogy  with  the  French  portail ,  the 
whole  architectural  composition  surrounding  and  includ¬ 
ing  the  doorways  and  porches  of  a  church. 

3.  a  Bridge  Building.  The  space,  at  either  end,  between 
the  first,  two  principal  trusses  in  a  trussed  bridge,  b  In 
modern  steel-cage  building,  any  vertical  space  betw  een  two 
uprights  included  between  two  horizontals,  as  of  floor  and 
ceiling,  which  must  be  kept  open  for  free  communication. 
Syn.  — See  door. 

por'tal(por'tf/l;  201),  a.  Anal,  a  Designating  the  transverse 
fissure  on  the  under  side  of  the  liver  w  here  most  of  the  ves¬ 


sels  enter  ;  hence:  b  Designating,  or  pert,  to,  a  large  vein 
(portal  vein)  carrying  the  blood  from  the  digestive  organs 
and  spleen  to  the  liver,  in  the  tissues  of  which  it  breaks  up 
into  capillaries,  thus  subjecting  the  nutritive  matter  car¬ 
ried  by  the  blood  to  the  action  of  the  liver  cells  before 
it  passes  into  the  general  circulation.  (See  liver,  1.)  In 
man  it  is  formed  by  the  union  of  the  superior  and  inferior 
mesenteric,  and  the  splenic,  gastric,  and  cystic  veins,  and 
enters  the  liver  at  the  transverse  fissure.  These  veins  con¬ 
stitute  the  portal  system,  and  the  circulation  through  them 
the  portal  circulation.  In  many  lower  vci  tebrates  (reptiles, 
amphibians,  and  most  fishes),  m  addition  to  the  hepatic  por¬ 
tal  system  as  described  above,  there  is  a  renal  portal  sys¬ 
tem,  some  or  most  of  the  blood  from  the  posterior  part  of 
the  body  being  conveyed  by  renal  portal  veins  to  the  kid¬ 
neys,  where  these  veins  break  up  into  capillaries. 

||  por  ta  men'to  (por'ta-mSn'to),  n.  [It.,  fr.  portare  to 
carry.]  Music.  The  passage  from  one  note  to  another  in  a 
continuous  glide  through  all  the  intervening  tones,  —  an 
effect  used  in  music  for  the  voice  or  for  viol  instruments, 
por'tate  (por'tat ;  201),  a.  [L.  portalus ,  p.  p.  of  portare 
to  carry.]  Her.  Borne  athwart  the  escutcheon,  as  if  car¬ 
ried  on  the  shoulder  ;  —  said  of  a  cross, 
por'ta-tive  (-td-tTv),  a.  [F.  por  tali/.]  1.  Portable.  Bare. 

2.  Capable  of  holding  or  carrying  ;  as,  the  portative  force 
of  a  magnet,  atmospheric  pressure,  or  capillarity, 
portative  organ,  Music,  a  small  portable  organ  formerly  used 
m  processions. 

port  bar  Naut.  a  A  boom  of  spars,  chains,  or  the  like 
stretched  across  the  entrance  to  a  port  or  harbor,  b  A  bar, 
as  of  sand,  at  the  mouth  of,  or  in,  a  port, 
port  Charge  Chiefly;;/.  Com.  Any  fixed  charge,  as  wharf¬ 
age,  etc.,  against  a  slop  or  its  cargo  in  port, 
port  cray 'oil  (nSrt'kra'- 
dn  ;  201),  n.  [F.  porte- 
crayon  ;  porter  to  carry 

-|-  crayon  a  crayon.]  A  Portcrayon 

metallic  handle  with  a  clasp  for  holding  a  crayon, 
port  Ctll'iis  (port-kul'Ts),  n.  [OF.  porte  eoteice  (fern,  of 
coins)  a  sliding  door,  fr.  L.  colare ,  colatum ,  to  filter,  to 
strain  :  cf.  F.  couler  to  glide.  See  port  a  gate  ;  cf.  1st 
&  2d  cullis,  colander.]  1.  Fort.  A 
grating  of  iron,  or  of  heavy  timbers 
pointed  with  iron,  hung  in  or  over  the 
gateway  of  a  fortress  or  castle,  and 
usually  running  in  grooves,  to  be  let 
down  to  prevent  entrance. 

2  Her.  a  A  representation  of  a  port¬ 
cullis  used  as  a  charge  ;  also,  a  lattice, 
b  One  of  the  pursuivants,  having  the 
figure  of  a  portcullis  as  a  badge. 

3.  Any  of  a  series  of  English  silver 
coins  of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  struck 
for  the  East  India  Company,  having  a 
figure  of  a  portcullis  on  the  reverse. 

port  cul'lis,  v.  t. ;  -cul'lised  (-1st) ; 

-cul'lis-ing.  To  furnish  or  close  with 
or  as  with  a  portcullis  ;  to  shut ;  bar. 
port©-.  Combining  form  signifying 
bearer ,  holder.  See  port-. 

Porte  (port ;  201),  n.  [F.  porte  a  gate, 

L.  porta.  See  port  a  gate.]  The  Ot¬ 
toman  court;  the  government  of  the 
Turkish  empire,  officially  called  the 
Sublime  Portey  from  the  gate  {port) 
of  the  sultan’s  palace  at  which  justice 
was  anciently  administered. 

II  porte'-co'ch&re'  (port'ko'shftr'),  n. 

[F.  See  port  a  gate  ;  coach.]  1  Arch. 

A  large  gateway  allowing  vehicles  to 
drive  into  a  courtyard.  The  entrance 


Portcullis.  A  Chain 
by  which  the  Port¬ 
cullis  is  raised  ;  H 
li  Chains  b  y  which 
the  Counterpoises 
(’Care  connected 
with  the  Portcul 
1 18  I) 

door  commonly  opens  on  the  passage  of  the  porte-cochere. 
2.  Erroneously,  a  carriage  porch  (which  see).  U.  S. 

II  porte'-lu  mikre'  (-liVmy&i  '),  n •  [F. ;  porter  to  carry  -f- 
lumiere  a  light.]  Physics.  A  plane  mirror  mounted  like  a 
heliostat,  but  without  clockwork,  wfliich  will  cast  a  beam 
of  light,  usually  sunlight,  in  any  direction. 

II  porte  mon  naie'lport'mo'ng';  Anglicized  port'niun'T),  n. 
[F.  ;  porter  to  carry-]-  inonnaie  money.]  A  small  pocket- 
book  or  purse. 

por  tend'  (p5r-tSnd'),  r.  t.  ;  por-tend'ed  ;  por-tend'ing. 
[L.  portcndere,porteiituin ,to  foretell,  to  predict, to  impend, 
from  an  old  preposition  used  in  comp,  (akin  to  per ,  pro) 


-f-  tendere  to  stretch.  See  tend.]  1.  To  indicate  (events, 
misfortunes,  etc.)  as  in  the  future  ;  to  foreshow' ;  foretoken; 
bode  ;  —  now  used  esp.  of  unpropitious  signs.  Bacon. 
Many  signs  portended  u  dark  and  btormy  day.  Macaulay. 

2.  To  foretell ;  prophesy;  predict.  Bow  Bare. 

3.  To  signify  ;  symbolize;  mean.  Obs.  Shale. 

4.  [OF.  portendre,  L. protendere.]  To  stretch  out  before. 

Bare.  “  Idomeneus’ jw/efoM/  steel.”  Pope. 

Syn.  —  Betoken,  forebode,  augur,  presage,  foreshadow. 

por'tent  (pbr'tSnt ;  por'- ;  p5r-t8nt' ;  277),  n.  [L.  porten- 
tum.  See  portend.]  1.  That  which  portends,  or  foreto¬ 
kens  ;  esp.,  that  which  portends  evil ;  an  omen  ;  sign.  Shak. 

My  loss  by  dire  portents  the  god  foretold.  Dryden. 

2.  Significance  as'to  the  future  ;  quality  of  foreshadowing; 
as,  an  omen  of  sinister  portent. 

3.  A  portentous  or  wonderful  person  or  thing  ;  a  marvel, 
por-ten'tous  (p5r-tSn'tas),  a.  [L.  porlentosus.]  1.  Of 

the  nature  of,  or  containing,  a  portent ;  ominous. 

For,  1  believe,  they  are  jiortentous  things.  Shak. 

2.  Hence  :  Monstrous  ;  prodigious  ;  wonderful  ;  as,  a  beast 
of  portentous  size.  “  Portentous  ability.”  Burke. 

Syn.  —  See  ominous. 

—  por-ten'tous  ly,  adv.  —  por  ten'tous  ness,  n. 
por'ter  (por'ter;  201),  n.  [F.  portier ,  L.  porttvrius ,  fr. 
porta  agate,  door.  See  port  agate.]  1.  One  in  charge 
of  a  door  or  gate  ;  a  doorkeeper.  Shak. 

To  him  Hie  porter  openeth.  John  x.  3. 

2.  An  attendant  on  a  sleeping  or  parlor  car  who  makes 
up  the  berths  and  waits  upon  the  passengers.  U.  S. 
por'ter,  n.  [OF.  porteor ,  F.  porteur ,  fr.  porter  to  carry,  L. 
portare.  See  port  to  carry.]  1.  A  carrier  ;  one  who  car¬ 
ries  or  conveys  burdens,  luggage,  etc.,  for  hire  ;  now,  esp., 
one  employed  to  carry  baggage  or  luggage  of  guests  or 
patrons  at  hotels,  railroad  stations,  etc. 

2.  One  that  carries  or  conveys  anything;  as,  a  porter  of 
ill  news  ;  a  porter  of  disease.  Now  Bare. 

3.  In  technical  uses  :  a  A  device  for  lifting,  as  a  lever.  Obs. 
b  Forging.  A  bat  of  iron  or  steel  at  the  end  of  which  a 
forging  is  made,  c  Weaving.  A  beer.  Scot,  d  Agric.  A 
light  carriage,  usually  with  three  wdieels,  for  keeping  the 
rope  off  the  ground  in  the  systems  of  working  implements 
or  machines  by  hauling  engines.  See  direct  system. 

4.  [That  is,  a  liquor  for  porters.]  A  dark  liquor  made 
with  brow  ned  malt,  rich  in  saccharine  matter  and  extract 
and  containing  about  four  or  five  per  cent  of  alcohol. 

por'ter  age  (-aj),  n.  Work  of  a  porter  ;  carriage  of  burdens 
or  parcels  by  or  as  by  a  porter  ;  also,  the  charge  for  it. 
por'ter-age  (-aj),  n.  The  occupation  or  duties  of  a  porter, 
or  doorkeeper.  Bare. 

Porter-an'thus  (-Sn'thfts),  n.  [NL.,  after  Prof.  T.  C. 
Porter  -f-  Gr.  .u^os  flower.]  Bot.  A  genus  of  American 
rosaceous  herbs  consisting  of  P.  slipulatus  and  P.  trifoli- 
atus ,  having  stipulate  triloliolate  leaves  and  white  flow'ers 
with  ligulate  petals  and  five  uarjiels.  See  Indian  physic  a. 
por'ter-house  (por'ter-liouB/ ;  201),  n.  1.  A  house  where 
porter  and  other  malt  liquors  arc  sold  and  served.  It  was 
often  also  a  chophouse.  Now  Bare 
2.  A  porterhouse  steak.  Colloq. 

porterhouse  steak  A  choice  steak  cut  from  a  beef  just 
back  of  the  best  ribs  (see beef,  Jllust.);  —  said  to  be  so  called 
because  this  steak  was  made  popular  by  the  proprietor  of  a 
former  New  York  porterhouse.  Chiefly  U.  S. 
por'ter’ S  knot  (por'terz  ;  201).  A  kind  of  pad  fitting  on  the 
shoulders,  kept  in  position  by  a  loop  round  the  forehead, 
and  used  for  carrying  heavy  loads.  Eng. 
port'fire'  (port'fir'),  n.  [F.  porte-Jeu  ;  porter  to  carry  -f- 
feu  fire.]  A  fire  carrier ;  specif. :  a  A  paper  case  filled 
with  a  composition  of  niter,  sulphur,  and  mealed  powder, 
used  formerly  in  firing  guii6.  b  A  kind  of  slow-burning 
fuse,  as  a  billet  of  wood  impregnated  with  saltpeter, 
port-lo'li-o  (port-fo'll-o  ;  -fol'yo),  n.  [It.  porta/oglio , 
porta J'ogli  {Or/.  E.  />.);  portare  to  carry  -f-  /oglio,  pi. 
/ogli,  leaf,  sheet  :  cf.  F.  porte feuille.  See  port  to  carry  ; 
folio.]  1.  A  portable  case  for  holding,  usually  in  a  fiat 
condition,  loose  papers,  prints,  drawings,  or  the  like. 

2  Such  a  case  u>ed  for  documents  of  state;  hence,  the 
office  and  functions  of  a  minister  of  state  or  member  of 
the  cabinet ;  as,  to  receive  th e  portfolio  of  w  ar. 
Por'the-US  (p6r'th£-MB),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  nopOeir  to  rav¬ 
age.]  Paleon.  A  genus  of  extinct  isospondylous  fishes.  P. 
molossus  of  the  Cretaceous  of  Nebraska  is  notable  for  its 
great  size  and  strong  teeth. 

port'hoio'  (port'hoP  ;  201),  v.  Naut.  1.  An  opening  in  a 
ship’s  side  ;  a  port.  See  3d  port,  2. 

2.  An  opening  in  a  wall  or  the  like  ;  esp.,  an  embrasure  or 
loophole  through  which  to  shoot. 

3.  =  3d  port,  5.  Bare. 

port'hook'  (-hdbk'),  n.  Naut.  One  of  the  iron  hooks  to 
which  the  hinges  of  a  porthole  cover  are  attached. 

Por'tl  a  (por'sliT-d  ;  pSt'slia;  201),  n.  A  rich  heiress  in 
Shakespeare’s  “  Merchant  of  Venice,”  in  love  with  Bassa- 
nio.  By  her  father's  will,  her  hand  and  fortune  were  to  he  given 
to  the  suitor  who  should  select  from  three  caskets  —  one  of  gold, 
one  of  silver,  and  one  «>f  lead  —  the  casket  which  held  her  por¬ 
trait.  Bassanio  won  her  bv  choosing  the  leaden  casket.  After¬ 
wards,  disguised  as  u  doctor  of  law,  she  defended  her  husband's 
friend,  Antonio,  against  Shylock's  suit,  and  saved  his  life 
por'tl  CO  (por'tT-ko  ;  201 ),  n.  ;  pi.  -coes  or  -cos  (-koz).  [It., 


L.  portievs.  See  porch.]  Arch.  A  colonnade  or  covered 
ambulatory,  esp.  in  classical  styles 
of  architecture  ;  usually,  a  colon¬ 
nade  at  the  entrance  of  a  building, 
the  Portico.  =  the  Porch.  Hare. 

||  por  tifere'  (por'ty&r'j,  n.  [F., 
fr.  porte  gate.  See  port  a  gate.  ]  A 
curtain  hanging  across  a  doorway, 
por'tl  O  (por'shT-o  ;  -tT-o  ;  201), 
ii.  Anat.  Latin  for  part ,  divi¬ 
sion ,  or  branch  ;  —  used  in  form¬ 
ing  names  of  various  nerves,  blood 
vessels,  etc.;  as,  Obs.:  por'ti-o du'ra, 
the  facial  nerve;  por'ti-o  mol'lis,  the  Portico, 

auditory  nerve. 

por'tiori  (por'shiin  ;  201),  n.  [F.,  fr.  L.  portio ,  akin  to  pars , 
partis ,  a  part.  See  part,  n.]  1.  A  part  of  anything,  either 
separated  from  a  whole,  or  merely  considered  by  itselt  with¬ 
out  actual  separation ;  as,  a  large  portion  of  the  population. 
Also,  an  amount  or  quantity  less  than  the  whole  ;  an  indefi¬ 
nite  but  limited  amount,  sum,  or  the  like  ;  as,  a  small  por¬ 
tion  of  happiness;  a  portion  of  seasoning. 

Portions  and  parcels  of  the  dreadiul  past.  Tennyson. 
2.  An  allotted  part ;  share.  Specif. :  a  A  share  of  food, 
b  A  part  or  thing  assigned  by  destiny  ;  lot ;  fate;  as,  man’s 
portion  is  to  die.  c  The  part  of  an  estate  given  to  a  child 
or  heir,  or  descending  to  him  by  law  ;  an  inheritance, 
d  A  wife’s  fortune  ;  a  dowry.  Shak. 

Syn.  —  Parcel,  quantity,  allotment,  dividend.  See  part. 
portion  natural,  Scots  Lau\  a  child’s  legitim, 
por'tion,  V.  t.  ;  -tioned  (-slrnnd);  -tion-ing.  [OF .portion- 
ner.]  1.  To  divide  into  portions,  or  shares ;  to  parcel ; 
distribute  ;  also,  to  allot  as  a  share  to  (one). 

And  portion  to  his  tribes  the  wide  domain.  Pope. 
2.  To  endow  with  a  portion  or  inheritance  ;  to  dower, 
por'tion-er  (-er),  n.  One  who  portions  or  lias  a  portion  ; 
as  :  a  Scots  Law.  The  owner  of  a  portion  of  a  decedent’s 
estate  ;  a  small  laird,  b  Feel.  =  portionist,  2.  c  One 
who  receives  a  portion.  Bare,  d  Any  of  a  number  of  artifi¬ 
cers  who  contribute  distinct  portions  to  a  complete  article, 
por'tion  1st  (-Tst),  n.  [LL.  portionista.]  1.  A  student  in 
a  college  who  has  a  certain  allowance  of  food;  specif.,  at 
Merton  College,  Oxford,  such  a  student,  there  called  usu¬ 
ally  postmaster.  See  postmaster,  a  poor  scholar. 

2.  Eccl.  Auy  incumbent  of  a  benefice  having  two  or  more 


rectors  or  vicars. 

Port'land  beds  ( port 'Ian  cl ;  201).  [From  Portland,  ~Ei\g- 
land.j  A  portion  of  the  Upper  Oolite  (Upper  Jurassic)  of 
Great  Britain,  including  Portland  Sand  and  Portland  stone. 

Portland  cement-  A  hydraulic  cement  consisting  of  com¬ 
pounds  of  silica,  lime,  and  alumina  ; —  so  called  from  its  re¬ 
semblance  in  color,  when  set,  to  the  Portland  stone  of  Eng¬ 
land.  It  is  variously  made  of  chalk,  limestone,  marl,  clay, 
slate,  river  mud,  and  blast-furnace  slag,  used  m  such  mix¬ 
ture  as  to  contain  lime,  alumina,  and  silica  in  the  right  pro¬ 
portions.  The  intimately  mixed  ingredients  are  burned  in 
a  kiln  to  incipient  vitrification,  ana  the  clinker  formed  is 
ground  to  a  very  fine  powder.  When  this  cement  is  mixed 
with  water  it  sets  slowly,  owing  to  the  interlocking  of  mi¬ 
nute  crystals  formed. 

Portland  Stone  a  A  yellowish  white  oolitic  building  lime¬ 
stone  from  the  Isle  of  Portland  in  England,  b  Purplish 
brown  sandstone  from  Portland,  Conn. ;  brownstone. 
C  Concrete  made  with  Portland  cement,  sand,  and  gravel. 

Portland  vase.  A  celebrated  cinerary  urn  or  vase  found 
in  a  tomb  near  Home.  It  is  of  transparent  blue  glass,  coated 
with  opaque  white  glass  cut  in  cameo  fashion.  It  is  owned 
by  the  Portland  family,  and  kept  in  the  British  Museum. 
Called  also  Barberini  vase,  from  having  been  at  first  de¬ 
posited  in  the  Barberini  Palace  in  Rome. 

port'ly  (port'll ;  201),  a.  [From  port  demeanor.]  Hav¬ 
ing  a  dignified  port  or  noble  appearance;  stately;  grand; 
imposing,  now  esp.  on  account  of  bulk  ;  stout;  corpulent. 
Syn.  —  See  stout. 

port'man  (-man),  n.  ;  pi.  -men  (-men).  An  inhabitant  or 
burgess  of  a  port,  esp.  of  one  of  the  Cinque  Ports. 

port  man'teau  (p6rt-m£n'to),n.  ; -teaus  (-toz),  -teaux 
{E.  -toz).  [F.  porte -manteau  ;  porter  to  carry  -f-  man- 
teau  a  cloak,  mantle.  See  port  to  carry  ;  mantle.]  1.  A 
bag  or  case,  usually  of  leather,  for  carrying  wearing  ap¬ 
parel,  etc.,  on  journeys.  Orig.,  the  portmanteau  was  of  a 
form  adapted  for  use  on  horseback  ;  the  modern  portman¬ 
teau  is  a  stitt  oblong  case  with  hinges  in  the  middle  of  the 
back  so  that  it  opens  like  a  book.  Chiejiy  Brit. 

2.  A  clothes  rack,  or  arrangement  on  which  to  hang 
clothes ;  —  a  Gallicism.  Bare. 

portmanteau  word  A  word  formed  by  arbitrary  combi¬ 
nation  of  tw  o  words  so  as  to  suggest  something  of  the  sense 
of  each;  —  applied  esp.  to  seminonsensical  coinages,  as 
stithy ,  from  lithe  and  slimy.  Lewis  Carroll. 

por  to-la'iio  (por'to-la'no),  n.  [It.,  fr.  porto  harbor.]  A 
book  for  navigators,  containing  descriptions  of  ports,  sail¬ 
ing  directions,  etc.,  and  illustrated  with  charts. 

Por'tor  (por'ter),  n.,  or  Portor  marble.  [From  Portovz- 
nere ,  wliero  it  is  quarried.]  A  siliceous  limestone,  black 
(altering  on  exposure  to  grayish),  with  veins  of  yellow,  from 
the  neighborhood  of  Spezia,  Italy. 

Port  Or'ford  ce'dar  (Sr'ferd).  [From  Port  Orford ,  Ore- 
gun.]  A  large  pinaceous  timber  tree  (Chamwcypai'is  law- 
xoniana)  of  western  North  America,  often  cut  for  lumber. 

Por  to  Ri'can  (por'to  re'kan) ,  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  Porto 


por'tal,  ii  A  portass  Obs. 
por'taied.  por'talled(|>or'Mhl  ; 
201),  a.  Furnished  with  a  por¬ 
tal  or  portals. 

port'ance  ipfir'trtns;  201),  n. 
[OF.,  a  carrying.]  Port;  car¬ 
riage  ;  demeanor.  Archaic 
portaress  ^  portress. 

Fort  Arthur  plum.  (From  Port 
Arthur ,  Tasmania  ]  An  Aus¬ 
tralasian  unacurdiaceous  tree 
( Buchanama  muuyoides),  or  its 
plumlike  fruit.  [teous.i 

por'tass  por't&s).  Var.  of  por-| 

Eor'tass  (-tils),  «.  Alsoport'- 
ors.  .port' house,  etc.  [ME. 
portous, port  hors.OY .  port  e-futrs 
a  kind  of  portable  prayer  book  : 
porter  to  carry  +  hors  out  of 
doors,  L  ./oris;  cf.  LL.  port  i/a. 
riuin.)  A  medieval  breviary  or 
prayer  book.  [gan.| 

por'ta-tive.  ».  A  portative  or- 1 
Ii  por  ta'to(p*»r-ta'to),«.  trade. 
(It.)  Music.  Lengthened  ;  sus¬ 
tained.  [ger  :  carrier.  Ohs.  | 
portator.  w.  A  bearer;  messen-l 
port-can 'none. ;/.  ;>/.  [See  can- 
ion.  The  first  part  is  of  uncert. 
origin.]  Canions.  Obs. 


port'-caus'tic.  n.  =  i*  o  kt  e- 

CAl’STIQUK. 

port'cluse.  +  portcullis. 
port  duty.  =  fort  charge. 
porte  ac'ld  (p5r  t'&  «'T  d),  n. 
Med.  An  instrument  used  to 
hold  acid  for  local  application. 

||  porte'-bon  heur'  (pOrt'lxV- 
nur'),  ii.  [F.J  An  amulet  or 
charm,  esp.  a  jewel. 

II  porte'-caus  tlque'  (-kfia'tek'), 
ii.  [F.]  Med.  A  contrivance 
for  carrying  lunar  caustic, 
porte  col 'lys.  +  portcullis. 


porte -era  yon'  (pfl 
von'),  n  [1 . 1  A  pon 
Ved.  a.  Having 


portcrayon. 


gate,  or  ports.  Rare. 

porte  feuille'  ( pCrt'ffl'y’),  v. 
[I .]  A  portfolio. 

Fort  Eg'mont  hen.  [From  Port 
Efpnont,  Falkland  Islands.]  A 
large  skua( Mn/alestrisantarcti- 
ca)  ofthe  Southern  Hemisphere, 
por'te  gue.  +  portague. 
portenaunce.  ^  furtenanck. 
portend  'meat,  n.  See-MENT. 
por-ten'tion,  n.  [LL.  porien- 
Do.]  A  portending;  portent. Obs. 
por-ten'tive,  a.  Portentoua.Gfrs. 


porteour.  +  porter. 
por'te  ou8  (pOr'tf-iis),  n.  (See 
port ass.J  Scots  Law.  A  roll  of 
offenders  formerly  prepared  by 
the  Justice-Clerk  ;  —  now'  usual¬ 
ly  called  porteous  roll.  Hist. 
por'ter,  r.  t.  To  transport  or 
carry  aw  or  by  a  porter.  —  r.i.  To 
act  aw  a  porter  or  guard, 
porteresse-  d*  portress. 
porteris.  +  pohtass. 
por'ter-ly.  a.  Pert,  to  or  like  a 
porter,  or  carrier;  rough;  vulgar. 
Obs.  or  R.  —adv.  Obs.  or  R. 
Por'ter’s  gov'er-nor  ( por't?rz  ; 
201).  See  governor,  //.,  b. 
por'ter-ship,  n.  See -ship. 
por'tes-cue.  +  portague. 
portesse.  +  portass. 
ii  port'glaive/,  port'glavey,  n. 
[  F .  porte-glaire  ;  porter  to  carry 
4-  glaive  a  sword. J  Lit.,  a  sword 
bearer  ;  one  of  the  Livonian  re¬ 
ligious  order  of  knights,  c.  1204- 
37  (later  a  division  of  the  'Feu- 
tonic  order),  called  Enslferi.  or 
Sword  bearers,  from  the  red 
cloth  of  that  shape  sewn  on  their 
lef  t  shoulders.  Obs.  or  Hist. 
port'grave'.  port'greve'.  [AS. 


port  ger  ef a  ;  but  the  ending  is 
due  to  confusion  with  a  D.  word 
(Cf.  -GRAVE).]  =  PORTREEVE. 

porthors.  •]*  portass. 

Por  thos'  (por'tCs'),  n.  See 
Three  Musketeers,  the. 
port'hoseL  -house'.  ^  portass 
por'ti-a  Beed.  [From  Tamil 
ptiarasit  or  puracha-maram ,  or 
Bengali  jioresh.]  Seed  of  the 
bendy  tree. 

portia  tree  The  bendy  tree, 
por'tic,  n  [L. portions  porch.] 
A  portico:  poren;  hence,  Rare , 
a  Stoic.  Ohs. 

por'ti-coed  <  pfir'tT-kdd  ;  2nl ),  a. 
Having  a  portico.  [0ft.«.| 

por'ti-cuB.  n.  [L.]  A  portico. | 
por'ti  fo^ry  (por'tl-fft-rT  ;  201), 
ii.  [LL.  port i/orium.  See  por¬ 
tass.]  =  2d  PORTASS.  Rare. 
port'l-fy,  r.  t.  [port,  the  wine 
4-  -/}/.]  To  transmute  into  port, 
aw  claret.  Humorous.  Rare. 
por 'ti  gue.  portague. 

Portinaunce.  ^  puktenance. 

ortingale.  Porty  ngale  + 
Portugal.  [0/>.«.| 

por'tlon-a-ble.  a.  Proportional.  | 
por'tion-a-ry  (-ft-rl),  ».  [LL. 


portionarius.]  =  portionist, 
2.  Obs.  or  Hist. 
por'tiond.  Portioned.  Re/.  Sp. 
por'tlon-leBB,  a.  See  -less. 
por'tise.  f  portass. 
por'ti-to-ry,  a.  [L.  portitor  a 
carrier.]  Portable.  Obs. 

Port  Jackson  fig.  [From  Port 
Jackson,  New  South  Wales.]  An 
Australian  fig  ( Ficus  I'vbigino- 
sa)  resembling  the  banyan. 

Port  Jackson  shark  See  Het- 
erohontus. 

Portland  arrowroot  or  sago 

(From  Portland ,  England.]  A 
kind  of  arrow'root  from  the  corm 
of  the  European  spotted  arum. 
Port-lan'di-an  ( p6rt-lttn'dT-dn ), 
a.  I  From  Portland,  England.] 
Geol.  Designating  a  subdivision 
of  the  Upper  Oolite  ( European 
Jurassic).  See  geology,  Chart 
port'last  (pdrt'last),  n.  Naut. 
The  portoise.  Obs.  or  R. 
port 'ledge  (-lPj).  n.  Naut.  = 
portage,  1  d  Ohs.  U.  S. 
port'let.  n.  See  -let. 
port'like.  a.  Portly.  Obs. 
port'li-neBB  (pdrt'lf-nCw;  2<J1),  n. 
See  -n  ess. 


Port  Mac-quar'le  pine  (nul- 

kw ftr'T).  [F  rom  Port  Macquar¬ 
ie,  New  South  Wales.]  One  of 
the  Australian  sandarac  trees 
(Colli  fr  is  m  aclea  gun  a). 
port'man  (nCrt'mdn),  n.  O. 
Eng.  Law.  A  citizen  or  freeman 
ol  a  port,  or  market  town, 
port-man'tle.n.  A  portmanteau. 
Archaic  or  Dial. 

Jort'ment. «.  [OF.  portement.] 
.  Bearing  ; —  chiefly  in  port- 
men  t  of  a  nus. 

2.  Deportment.  Nonce  Ere. 
port'moot,  or -mote  ,w.  O.  Eng. 
Law.  Moot  of  a  port  town, 
port'mouth.  n.  =  port  3.  Ohs 
port'-mouthed  .  a.  Having  a 
port,  or  curved  mouthpiece, 
por'to  ( por'tO),  n.  Port  wine.  R 
portolr.  n.  [OF.]  One  that  hears, 
uw  the  branch  of  a  vine.  Obs. 

for'toise  <  pf>r'tTz),  n.  Naut. 
’rob.,  gunwale  ;  —  used  only  in 
j  apart oise  or  a  portoise. 

Porto  Rico  molasses.  See  mo¬ 
lasses.  1. 

por'toB,  por'tous.  +  portasE. 
portour.  +  PORTER, 
port'payne,  n.  [L.  jiortcre  to 


ale,  senate,  care,  &m,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofa  ;  eve,  £vent,  6nd,  recent,  maker;  ice,  Ill;  old,  6bey,  orb,  6dd,  s5ft,  connect ;  use,  unite,  urn,  up,  circus,  menu : 

II  Foreign  Word.  +  Obsolete  Variant  of.  4-  com  blued  with.  =  equals. 


PORTRACTURE 


1679 


POSITIVE 


Rip?*  "“  72\  A  native  or  citizen  of  Porto  Rico,  the  native  in¬ 
habitants  bein^  persons  of  Spanish  descent,  Negroes,  and 
persons  of  mixed  blood. 

portrait  (por'trat;  *201),  n.  [F.,  orig.  p.  p.  0f  portraire 
to  portray.  See  portray.]  1.  A  picture  of  an  object.  Obs. 

2.  Specif.:  A  pictorial  representation  of  a  person,  esp.  of 
the  face,  painted,  drawn,  engraved,  photographed,  or  the 
like ;  a  likeness,  esp.  one  painted  from  life. 

3.  A  solid  representation  ;  statue;  image.  Obs. 

4-  Portraiture.  Rare. 

5.  That  which  represents  or  resembles  something  ;  a  rep¬ 
resentation  ;  image  ;  hence,  any  graphic  or  vivid  delinea¬ 
tion  or  description,  as  of  a  person  ;  as,  a  portrait  in  words 

por'tralt,  v.  t.  To  portray.  Obs.  Sir  P.  Sidney. 

portrait  bust  or  Statuo.  A  bust  or  statue  representing 
the  actual  features  or  person  of  an  individual, 
portrait  1st,  n.  One  who  makes  portraits,  as  by  painting 
or  photography  ;  esp.,  a  portrait  painter, 
portrait  lens.  Photog.  A  compound  lens  having  a  large 
aperture  as  compared  with  the  focal  length,  and  hernce 
specially  adapted  for  taking  portraits, 
por'trai  ture  (por'tra-tur;  201 ),  n.  [OF.  &  F.  portraiture .] 

1.  Act,  practice,  or  art  of  making  portraits ;  representa¬ 
tion  by  painting,  drawing,  etc.  ;  portraying  ;  portrayal. 

2.  Collectively,  pictures,  drawings,  etc.  Obs. 

3.  A  portrait :  a  likeness. 

Divinity  maketh  the  love  of  ourselves  the  pattern  ;  the  love  of 
our  neighbors  but  the  portraiture.  Bacon 

4.  A  statue  or  image. 

6.  An  image  or  likeness  of  something  ;  portrait. 

6.  Act  or  art  of  portraying  verbally  ;  verbal  representation 
or  description,  or  an  instance  of  it ;  a  portrait. 

7-  Appearance  ;  form  ;  likeness  ;  shape.  Obs.  or  R. 
por  tray' (por-tra'  ;  201),t>.  t.  ;  por-trayed'  (-trad') ;  por- 
tray'ino.  [ME.  pourlraien,  pur-,  por -,  OF.  portraire , 
pourtraire ,  F.  portraire,  fr.  L.  protrahere,  prolractum,  to 
draw  or  drag  forth  ;  pro  forward,  forth  -f  irahere  to  draw. 
See  trace,  v.  t.  ;  cf.  protract.]  1.  To  represent  by  draw¬ 
ing,  painting,  engraving,  etc.  ;  to  make  a  picture  or  image 
of  ;  delineate  ;  depict ;  as,  to  portray  a  king  on  horseback. 

Take  a  tile,  and  lay  it  before  thee,  and  portray  upon  it  the 
city,  even  Jerusalem.  Ezek.  iv.  1. 

2.  Hence,  to  describe  or  depict  in  words ;  to  describe 
vividly  ;  also,  to  represent  dramatically  ;  to  act. 

3.  In  Obs.  uses  :  a  To  draw,  paint,  carve,  etc.  b  To  adorn 
with  pictures.  Milton,  c  To  image  mentally;  to  imagine; 
picture,  d  To  form  ;  frame. 

por-tray'al  (-81),  n.  Act,  process,  or  result  of  portraying; 
description  ;  delineation  ;  a  portrait ;  a  picture  ;  esp.,  ver¬ 
bal  or  graphic  description. 

portreeve'  (port'rev'),  n.  [AS.  porigerefa.  See  port 
town;  reeve.]  Early  Eng. 'Hist.  The  bailiff  or  manager 
charged  with  keeping  the  peace  and  other  duties  in  a  port, 
or  market  borough  or  town.  In  later  times  lie  became 
the  farmer  of  the  royal  revenues.  —  port'reeve'ship,  n. 
Por'tu-gal  (por'ty-gdl  ;  201),  n.  1  A  country  of  Europe. 

2.  A  native  or  inhabitant  of  Portugal ;  a  Portuguese.  Obs. 

3.  The  Portuguese  language.  Obs. 

Por'tu-guese  •  por'tu-gez;  por'tu- 

gez';  -ges;  277),  a.  [Cf.  F .  por- 
tugais,  Sp.  portugues,  Pg.  portu- 
guez .]  Of  or  pert,  to  Portugal 
or  its  inhabitants. 

Portuguese  man-of-war,  any  of  sev¬ 
eral  Targe  siphonophores  of  tlie 
genus  Physa/ia  w  h  i  c  h  have  a 
large,bladderlike  pneumatophore 
w;ith  a  sail-like  crest  on  its  upper 
side,  by  means  of  which  they  float 
at  the  surface  of  the  sea.  At  one 
side  of  the  lower  surface  is  a  clus¬ 
ter  of  zooids,  the  dactylozooids 
being  very  long  and  like  tentacles, 
the  gastrozooids  and  gonozooids 
much  shorter.  They  are  brilliant¬ 
ly  colored, the  pneumatophore  be¬ 
ing  pink  or  purple  and  blue  and 
the  zooids  blue.  Thev  have  power¬ 
ful  nematocysts  an&  are  able  to 
sting  very  severely.  P.  arethusa 
lives  abundantly  in  the  warm  wa¬ 
ters  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  is 
often  carried  northward  by  the 
Gulf  Stream  and  driven  ashore  by 
the  wind.— P.  man-of-war  fish.  — 

MAN-OF-WAR  fish.  —  P.  Mars,  Al¬ 
fonso  de  Albuquerque.  — P.  Nos/- 
tra-da'mus  (libs' trri-da'nms),  Gon-  GJ3 

£alo  Aimes  Bandarra  (d.  1556),  a 
poet  cobbler,  whose  writings  were  * 
suppressed  by  the  Inquisition  ;  — 
so  called  because  of  liis  strange  „  .  „ 

prophecies.  —  P.  sauce,  espagnole  P,®*‘tugll,e8e  MtJn‘of‘wn,r 
sauce  flavored  with  sherry.  Cf  hysulut  arethusa).  (e) 

Por'tu-guese,  n.  1.  sing.  ct*  pi.  One  of  the  people  of 
Portugal.  The  Portuguese  are  short,  very  dolichocephalic, 
and  dark.  They  are  usually  considered  as  typical  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  Iberian  branch  of  the  Mediterranean  race. 

2.  The  language  of  Portugal  and  its  possessions,  of  Brazil, 
and  the  Spanish  provinces  of  Galicia.  See  Indo-European. 

3.  =  portague.  Obs. 

Por  tu-la'ca  (por'tu-la'kd  ;  commonly  -lXk'8  ;  201,  277),  n. 
[L.,  purslane.]  Rot.  A  genus  of  tropical  succulent  herbs 


typifying  the  family  Portulacace®.  They  have  yellow,  red, 
w  hite,  or  purple  ephemeral  flowers  with  4-6  petals  and  a 
partly  interior  1-celled  ovary.  P.  oleraceu,  is  the  common 
purslane.  P.  grand i flora  and  other  species  are  garden 
favorites.  Also  [/.  r.J,  a  plant  or  flower  of  this  genus. 
Por'tu-la-ca'ce-ae  (por'tj-la-ka'se-e),  n.pl.  [NL.  See  Por- 
tulaca.]  Rot.  A  family  of  usually  succulent  herbs  (order 
Chenopodiales)  having  perfect,  regular  flowers  with  tw  o  se¬ 
pals  and  4-5  hypogynous  petals.  The  fruit  is  a  capsule,  often 
circumscissile.  There  are  about  17  genera  and  150  species, 
chiefly  of  America.  The  genera  include  Port  id  ant ,  Ct  ay  to¬ 
ut’ a,  and  Calundrinia.  —  portu-la-ca'eeous  (-sh8s),  a. 
Por-za'na  (por-za'nd),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  It.  porzana  the  crake.] 
Zool.  A  widely  distributed  genus  of  small  short-billed 
rails  including  the  sora,  or  Carolina  rail, 
pose  (poz),  v.  1.;  posed  (pozd);  pos'ing  (poz'Tng).  [Short¬ 
ened  from  ( tppose ,  for  oppose.  See  1st  appose,  oppose.] 

1.  To  interrogate  ;  question.  Obs. 

2.  To  question  with  a  view  to  puzzling  ;  to  embarrass  by 
questioning  ;  to  bring  to  a  stand  ;  to  puzzle  ;  nonplus. 

A  question  wherewith  a  learned  Pharisee  thought  to  pose  and 
puzzle  him.  Bart  ow. 

pose,  v.  t.  [F.  poser  to  place,  to  put,  L.  pausare  to  pause, 
in  LL.  also,  to  place,  put,  fr.  L.  pausa  a  pause,  Gr.  rravo-t?, 
fr.  iraveiy  to  make  to  cease.  In  compounds,  this  word  ap¬ 
pears  corresponding  to  L.  ponere  to  put,  place,  the  sub¬ 
stitution  in  French  having  been  prob.  due  to  confusion  of 
this  word  with  forms  of  L.  ponere ,  posui,  positum  (cf. 
position).  Cf.  appose,  dispose,  oppose,  pause,  repose.] 

1.  To  place  ;  put  Obs.  <£•  R. 

2.  To  assume  for  argument ;  to  suppose.  Obs. 

3.  To  lay  down  ;  to  assert ;  also,  to  propose  ;  propound. 

4.  To  place  in  a  fixed  position  for  the  sake  of  effect;  to 
arrange  the  posture  and  drapery  of  (a  person)  in  a  studied 
manner  ;  as,  to  pose  a  model  ;  to  pose  a  sitter  for  a  portrait. 

pose,  v.  i.  To  assume  and  maintain  a  studied  attitude,  with 
studied  arrangement  of  drapery  ;  to  strike  an  attitude  ;  to 
attitudinize  ;  also,  to  assume  or  affect  a  certain  character  ; 
as,  she  poses  as  a  model  of  propriety. 

pose,  n.  [F.  pose,  fr.  poser.  See  2d  pose.]  1.  The  attitude 
of  a  person  ;  the  position  of  the  body  or  of  any  member  of 
the  body  ;  esp.,  a  position  designedly  assumed,  as  for  effect 
or  artistic  purpose  ;  an  artificial  position  ;  also,  posing;  at¬ 
titudinizing.  as,  an  actor’s  ]>ose;  the  pose  of  an  artist’s  model. 

2.  Hence,  a  mental  attitude,  or  posing,  or  attitudinizing. 

3.  Dominoes.  The  first  turn  to  play. 

Syn.  —  See  position. 

Po  sei'don  (po-si'd8n),  n.  [L.,  fr.  Gr. 

Ilocetfioji/.]  Gr.  Myth.  God  of  the 
sea  and  of  the  watery  element  gener¬ 
ally,  a  son  of  Cronus  and  Rhea  and 
the  husband  of  Amphitrite.  He  is 
qIho  god  of  horses  and  chivalry-  The 
Isthmian  games  were  in  his  honor,  Cor¬ 
inth  being  a  chief  center  of  his  cult.  Ills 
attributes  include  the  dolphin,  the  horse, 
and  the  trident, and  he  is  often  represented 
with  a  train  of  Nereids  and  Tritons.  See 
Olympian,  w.,2;  cf.  N kptunk,  I.Atii kna. 
pOS'er  (poz'er),  n.  1.  One  who  pot.es, 
or  questions.  Rare. 

2.  That  which  poses,  or  puzzles ;  a  dif¬ 
ficult  or  inexplicable  question  or  fact. 

Bacon . 

poo'er,  n.  One  who  poses  or  attitu¬ 
dinizes. 

I  po  seur'  (po'zflr'),  n.  masc.  \  [F.]  A 

II  po  seuse'  (-zQz'),  n./em.  j  person 

who  poses  or  attitudinizes,  esp.  mentally.  u‘  “ "  ‘“b 

po'sied  (po'zld),  a.  1.  Inscribed  with  a  posy,  or  motto. 

2.  Provided  with  posies,  or  nosegays ;  flowery, 
pos'it  (pbz'Tt),  v.  t.  ;  pos'it-ed  ;  pgs'it-ing.  [L.  ponere , 
positum,  to  place.  See  position.]  1.  To  dispose  or  set  firmly 
or  fixedly  ;  to  place  or  dispose  in  relation  to  other  objects. 
2.  Logic.  To  assert  as  fact ;  to  affirm  as  immediately  given 
truth  or  reality  ;  to  take  as  actual ;  —  contrasted  with  infer. 
po  si'tion  (po-zTsh'wn),  n.  [F.  position,  L.  positio,  fr.  po¬ 
nere,  positum,  to  put,  place  ;  prob.  for  posino ,  fr.  an  old 
preposition  used  only  in  comp.  (prob.  akin  to  post  after, 
behind)  -|-  sinere  to  leave,  let,  permit,  place.  See  site  ;  cf. 
composite,  compound,  v.,  depone,  deposit,  expound,  im¬ 
postor,  opposite,  propound,  posit.]  1.  A  positing,  or  plac¬ 
ing.  Specif.:  a  The  laying  down  or  statement  of  a  proposition 
or  thesis  ;  affirmation  ;  hence,  a  proposition  or  thesis  laid 
down  or  posited  ;  a  statement;  assertion. 

Let  not  the  proof  of  any  position  depend  on  the  positions  that 
follow,  hut  always  on  those  which  go  before.  I  Hafts 

b  Math.  An  approximating  to  the  value  of  an  unknown 
quantity  by  successive  assumptions  corrected  by  calculat¬ 
ing  therefrom  the  value  of  some  known  quantity.  Obs. 

2.  The  manner  in  which  anything  is  placed,  arranged,  or 
disposed,  either  with  reference  to  the  relative  position  of 
its  parts,  or  with  reference  to  other  things  ;  also,  the  place 
where  it  is  or  is  placed.  Hence  :  a  Posture  or  attitude  of  a 
person  or  thing,  b  Manner  or  way  of  viewing  something  ; 
mental  attitude  ;  the  ground  or  point  of  view'  adopted  with 
reference  to  any  particular  subject;  as,  to  define  one’s  posi¬ 
tion  ;  to  appear  in  a  false  position,  c  Music.  The  dispo¬ 
sition  of  the  notes  of  a  chord  with  reference:  (1)  to  the 
lowest  voice  part  ;  (2)  to  the  uppermost  voice  part ;  (3)  to 


their  nearness  to  each  other  in  pitch,  close  and  open  po¬ 
sition  corresponding  to  close  and  open  harmojty.  See  triad, 
seventh  chord,  and  harmony,  4  c-  d  Viol  Flaying.  See 
shift,  e  The  spot  where  a  person  or  thing  is  or  is  placed  or 
takes  a  place  ;  site  ;  place  ;  station  ;  situation  ;  hence,  proper 
place  ;  as,  the  position  of  a  post,  f  Relative  place,  situa¬ 
tion,  or  standing  ;  specif.,  social  or  official  rank  or  status  ; 
stand  ing ;  as,  a  person  of  position  /  the  jwsitioji  of  man  in 
creation;  to  acquire  a  position  as  a  poet;  hence,  office; 
employment  ;  situation  ;  place  ;  as,  to  lose  one’s  position. 
3.  Gr.  d*  Lot.  Pros,  The  state  of  having  a  short  vowrel  fol¬ 
lowed  by  two  consonants  or  a  double  consonant  (such  as  x 
or  z)  making  its  syllable  long;  as,  in  v dlvunt  the  syllables 
are  long  by  position.  A  consonant  in  this  collocation  is 
said  to  “  make  position.”  Hence,  in  Phonol.,  the  situation 
of  a  vowel  in  an  open  or  closed  syllable. 

Syn. -Position,  posture,  attitude,  pose.  Position,  as 
here  compared,  denotes  the  way  in  which  a  thing  is  placed 
or  disposed,  esp.  in  relation  to  other  things;  posture  em¬ 
phasizes  the  disposition  of  the  parts  of  the  body  with  refer¬ 
ence  to  each  other;  attitude  is  posture  esp\  as  uncon- 
sciously  expressive  or  intentionally  assumed  ;  a  pose  is  an 
attitude,  whether  of  the  body  or  of  some  part  of  it,  esp.  as 
assumed  for  the  sake  of  effect ;  as,  “the  painful  positions 
into  which  a  sleeping  lounger  will  get  himself”  (Leigh 
Hunt);  “He  sat  or  stood!  oftenest,  in  loose  sloping  post  ores  ” 
(Carlyle)  \  “The  toy  with  the  string  between  its  legs  is 
hardly  a  jiosture  master  more  extravagant  ”  (Leigh  Hunt ) ; 
cf.  “  a  novel  .  .  .  putting  the  old  tale  of  love  into  too  many 
postures 'and  attitudes  ”  (Jowelt) ;  “  his  simple,  natural,  and 
graceful  attitude  in  his  armchair  ”  (Memoir  of  Wordsworth): 
‘the  attitude  of  entreaty  ”  (Sterne) ;  to  strike  an  attitude ; 
the po.se  of  an  artist's  model,  the  pose  of  the  head.  Fig., 
positum  denotes  the  ground  or  principle  on  which  one  takes 
one  s  stand ;  posture  often  denotes  state  or  condition  in 
general,  and  sometimes  connotes  insincerity  ;  attitude  sug¬ 
gests  one's  settled  manner  of  thought  or  feeling  ;  pose  im¬ 
plies  affectation  and  insincerity  ;  as,  to  define  one's  position  ; 
the  present  posture  of  affairs  ;  “  never  suspicious  of  postures 
or  insincerity”  (  W.  Pater) ;  one’s  attitude  toward  Chris¬ 
tianity  ;  “  To  be  enthusiastic  had  become  herjyo.sr  in  socie¬ 
ty  ( Constance  Carnet/)',  “  Huxley  never  jjosed  ”  (J.  Fiske). 
po-si'tion  (po-ztsh'iui),  r.  t.  To  put  in  a  or  the  proper  po¬ 
sition  ;  to  place  ;  situate  ;  also,  to  locate  ;  localize, 
po-si'tion-al  (-81),  a.  Of,  pert,  to,  or  fixed  by,  position, 
position  finder-  Gun.  An  instrument  for  finding  by  trian¬ 
gulation  the  exact  position  and  range  of  a  ship  or  target,  the 
base  being  either  vertical  or  horizontal.  When  the  base  is 
vertical  it  is  called  a  depression  position  Jinder  (which  see), 
pos'i-tive  (pbz'T-tiv),  a.  [ME.  positif,  F.  positif.  L.  posi¬ 
tives.  See  position.]  1.  Definitely  or  formally ‘laid  down 
or  imposed  ;  prescribed  by  express  enactment ;  hence,  ex¬ 
plicitly  or  unqualifiedly  expressed  ;  admitting  of  no  doubt, 
condition,  qualification,  or  discretion  ;  compelling  assent  or 
obedience;  peremptory;  indisputable;  explicit ;  definite  ; 
decisive  ;  also,  Colfoq.,  dowmright;  absolute;  as,  a  positive 
declaration,  promise,  instruction,  proof,  lie.  “  ’T  is  posi¬ 
tive  ’gainst  all  exceptions.”  Shak. 

2.  Confident;  certain,  sometimes, overconfident;  dogmatic. 

Some  positive,  pen-isting  fops.  Pope 

3.  Independent  of  changing  circumstances  or  relations; 
unrelated  ;  absolute  ;  —  opposed  to  relative  and  compara¬ 
tive;  as,  the  idea  of  beauty  is  not  positive. 

4.  Concerned  with  facts  and  matters  of  practical  experi¬ 
ence  ;  not  speculative  or  theoretical. 

5.  Philos,  a  Affirmative  and  constructive,  as  distinguished 
from  skeptical,  b  Empirical ;  subject  to  scientific  verifi¬ 
cation  ;  —  distinguished  from  speculative. 

6  Having  a  real  position,  existence,  energy,  character,  or 
the  like  ;  real  ;  actual ;  concrete  ; —  opposed  to  negative  ;  as, 
a  positive  voice  in  legislation.  ”  Positive  good.”  Bacon. 
7-  Math.,  Physics,  etc.  a  Of  real  quantities :  Numerically 
greater  than  zero  ;  plus  ;  not  negative  (see  negative,  a., 
5  a) ;  not  reversed  in  sense.  Hence,  designating  an  imagi¬ 
nary  quantity  that  can  be  algebraically  treated  as  a  positive 
real  quantity  (in  the  preceding  sense),  b  Re<  koned  or  pro¬ 
ceeding  in  a  direction  arbitrarily  or  conventionally  taken  as 
that  of  increase,  onward  motion,  or  the  like,  c  Falling  on 
a  given,  usually  the  upper,  side  of  a  certain  line  or  plane. 

8.  Designating,  or  pertaining  to,  the  ele<  tricity  (positive  elec¬ 
tricity)  of  a  body  whose  charge  is  similar  to  that  of  glass 
rubbed  with  silk  as  distinguished  from  the  (so-called  nega¬ 
tive)  electricity  of  the  equal  and  opposite  charge  of  the  silk. 
The  terms  positive  electricity  and  negative  electricity  origi¬ 
nated  in  the  one-fluid  theory  of  Franklin.  They  are  based 
on  the  assumption  that  ”  vitreous  ”  electrification  is  due  to 
an  excess  of  the  fluid,  and  “  resinous”  electrification  to  a 
lack  of  it.  In  accordance  with  this  convention,  a  conductor 
the  electric  field  surrounding  which  has  its  lines  of  force 
directed  outwards  has  a  positive  charge,  and,  vice  versa, 
the  free  corpuscles  of  cathode  rays  are  negatively  chareed. 
See  ELECTRICITY,  1. 

9.  Logic.  Affirmative; — opposed  to  negative. 

10.  Photog.  Corresponding  with  the  original  in  the  position 
of  lights  and  shades  ;  — opposed  to  negative. 

11.  Mach.  <t-  Mech.  a  Designating,  or  pertaining  to,  amo¬ 
tion  or  device  in  which  the  movement  derived  from  a 
driver,  or  the  grip  or  hold  of  a  restraining  piece,  is  commu¬ 
nicated  through  an  unyielding  intermediate  piece  or  pieces; 
as,  a  claw  clutch  is  a  positive  clutch,  while  a  friction  clutch 
is  not.  b  Designating,  or  pertaining  to,  a  device  giving 
a  to-and-fro  motion  ;  as,  a  positive  dobby.  See  tappet. 


carry  +  pan  is  bread.]  A  cloth 
for  carrying  bread.  Ohs. 
por'trac-ture.  *j*  portraiture. 
portraid.  portrayed,  pret.  A' 
p.  p.  of  PORTRAY.  [ BUST.  I 

portrait  statue.  See  portrait| 
i?or'trai-ture,  v.  t.  To  portray. 
Ohs.  or  R.  [traiture.I 

por'tra-tor.  portratore.  d*  pok-| 
por 'tray  ( por'tra),  n.  Portrav- 
id;  also,  portrait,  picture.  Rare. 
por-tray'a-ble  ( por-tra'd-b’lba. 
See  -  uh.b. 

por  trayd'.  Portrayed.  Ref  S/t. 
por-tray'er,  n.  One  who  por¬ 
trays. 

por-tray'ment,  n.  Portrayal, 
por'tred.p. />  of  porturk'.  Ohs. 
portreise.  d*  port  ass. 
por'tress  (p  5  r't  r  C  h),  por'ter- 
ess,  n.  A  female  porter,  or  door¬ 
keeper. 

portresse.  ^poktass.  rTKAV.I 

Portrewe.  por-trey'.  por- I 
ort'  Ro  yal'(pr-r'  rwipyiU'  [da 
shaN'J)  A  noted  Cistercian  ab¬ 
bey  (in  full  Port- Royal  ties 


Champs),  near  Versailles,  fa¬ 
mous  as  a  center  of  Jansenism 
(which  see).  Hence,  Port-roy'- 
al-lBt  (pOrt-roi'dl-tst),  n. 
port'sale',  n.  [  port  gate  +  so/e.] 
Public  sale  ;  auction.  Ohs. 
port  sa-lut'.  [Prob.  fr.  OF 
port  de  salu  port  of  safety.] 
Haven  ;  goal.  Obs. 
ports'man  <  p5rts'mrln).  n.  An 
inhabitant  or  citizen  of  any  one 
of  the  Cinque  Porte. 
por'tu-a-ry(j)6r'tn-.t-r'T),r7  [Cf. 
PORTASS.l  Reel.  =  2d  POKTASS. 
Archaic,  Eng. 

Por'tu-as.eto.  Vars  of  portass. 

ortugal  crakeberry.  A  heath¬ 
like  empetraceous  plant  of 
southern  Europe  {Corema  alba), 
or  its  lilnck  berry. 

Portugal  laurel.  A  European 
evergreen  amygdalaceous  shrub 
(  Laurttcerasn's  lusitaniea ). 
por'tu-gare'  ( pdr'^p-gai'),  n 
Se<-  PKTKOd  it  A  PH  v 

for'tu-gue  +  PORT AGUE, 
or  tu  la-ca'ri-a(pdr/f0-18-ka'- 


rT-d;  115,201),  w  [NL.jAgenu6 
consisting  of  the  purslane  tree, 
portulace,  n.  [L.  portulaca  ] 
Purslane.  Ohs. 

por'tu-ian  (por'tfl-ldn  ;  201),  n. 

[F.]  =  POKTOLANO. 

Por-tum'nus  (pOr-tiSm'ni/e) 
Var.  of  Portunus. 

Por-tu'ni-die  ( p5r-tfl'nY-de),  n. 
pi.  [N L.,  fr.  Portunus.]  Zool.  A 
family  of  crabs  having  the  cara¬ 
pace  subquadrate  and  the  last 
pair  of  legs  usuall}7  with  the  ter¬ 
minal  joint  flattened  and  pad¬ 
dlelike  The  lady  crabs  are  ex¬ 
amples.  The  type  genus  is  Por- 
tu'nus  (-ta'ntfs).—  por-tu'nl-an 
(-nl-dn),  a.  flr  //. 

Por-tu'nus  ( pbr-tn'nus),  n.  [L., 
fr.  port  us  harbor.]  1.  Rom. 
Rehff.  God  of  the  port  or  har¬ 
bor.  His  festival,  the  Por'tu- 
na'll  atpflr'ffl-na'IT-d),  was  cel¬ 
ebrated  Aug.  17.  See  Matuta.  I 
2.  Zool.  See  Portuniims. 
portunyte.  d*  opportunity.  | 
por'ture,  n.  [OF.  porteureJ]  ' 


Bearing  ;  demeanor  ;  also,  Rare, 
offspring  Ohs. 

por'ture.  v.  t.  [See  portray.] 
To  portray;  also,  to  form  Ohs. 
por'ture.//.  Image;  portrait  Ohs. 
por'tus.  portuse.  +  portass. 
port  vein.  The  portal  vein  Ohs. 
port'-vent',  n.  [F.  porte-wnt .] 
Music.  A  pipe  for  conveying  the 
wind  in  an  organ  or  bagpipe, 
port'way  ,  n.  =  3d  port,  n.,  5. 
port'-wine'  stain  or  mark 
Med.  =  n.+:vps. 

por'ty  (por'tT  ;  201 ).  n.  [F.  por- 
tee.)  Founding.  A  large  print 
for  a  pipe  core.  I  pore.  I 

por'ule ( por'fi  1 ),  n.  A  minutel 
por'u-lose  (-fl-los),  g.  Also  por'- 
U-IOUB  (-las).  [Dim  fr.  pot -ose.] 
Having  minute  pores,  or  trans¬ 
parent  places  |  purvey. I 

porvaye.  porvey.  porweien.  •}•  | 
porveance  f  pi  io  kyasck. 
por'wl  gle  (por'wlg'd),  n.  A 
tadpole. 

por'y  (  pdr'T ),  a.  Porous  Obs. 
pos  roz. 


poB  +  POSE,  aboard.  [eive.l 
pos.  Ahhr.  Positive;  posses- 1 
|i  po-sa'da  (pfi-sii'tfea  ;  146),  n. 
[Sp  ]  A  hotel  ;  inn 
||  Po-sau'ne  (po-zou'n?).  n.  ;  (i. 
/il.  pos  a  p  n  e  n  (-nrn).  [G.,fr 
OF.  but  sine  trumpet,  L-  bucina.'] 
Music  a  A  trombone  b  A  full 
toned  reed  stop  in  an  orgun. 
poB'ca(p5s'kd), //.  [L.J  A  bev¬ 
erage  of  vinegar  and  water.  R. 
poBcede  •}*  possf.de. 
pos'chay'  (pOs'sha').  Colloq. 
corrupt  of  post  chaise. 
pose  (poz),  n  [Cf.  F.  poser  to 
place.]  A  hoard  ;  a  secret  treas¬ 
ure.  —  r.  t.  To  board  Obs.  or 
Scot.  Sc  Dial.  Eng. 
pose.  //  [AS.  go  pose,  fr.  W.  pas 
a  cough,  akin  to  E.  wheeze. ]  A 
cold  in  the  head  ;  catarrh.  Ohs. 
pose.  //.  Posy  ;  verse.  Ohs. 
po  b4'  (p.V/a'),  a.  [F.,  placed, 
posed  ]  Her.  =  statant. 
posed  i(pdzd),  a.  Composed; 
determined  ;  fixed.  Ohs.  or  R. 
pos'ed-neBB(p6z'ed-ne8),n.  See 


-NESS  Obs.  or  R, 

Po-sei'de-on  (pfi-sT'df-Cn  ;  Gr. 
pu-sl'dt-dn'),  n.  [Gr.  noo'ei- 
See  Greek  calendar. 
Po  sei-do'nl  an  (pO'sT-do'nt- 
on),  a.  [Gr.  ITo<rei$ioi'io<>.]  Of 
or  pertaining  to  Poseidon, 
poae'ment, //.  Puzzlement. 
.\ouce  Word. 
poset.  •{*  posset. 
po'sey  Var.  of  posy. 

Poshote.  d*  posset.  [Zb&.l 
os  i-do'nl-UB  (pCs/I-dd/'nY-tt6).| 
po'sie.  f  posy. 
pos'ing  (poz'Tng),  p.  pr.  8f  vb. 
n.  of  pose.  —  po8'ing-ly,  aclv. 
positif.  +  positive. 
position  artillery  Mil.  Heavy 
artillery,  chiefly  of  field  works. 
po-Bi'tioned  (pfi-zYidi't/nd),  a. 
Having  n  position, 
po-si'tion-less,  a.  See  -less. 
position  target  See  tarc  ft,  4. 
pos'i-tiv.  Positive.  Ref.  Sp. 
pos'i-tive,  v.  t.  a  To  assert,  b 
To  make  a  positive  picture  of. 


food,  foot ;  out,  oil ;  chair  ;  go  ;  sing,  iqk  ;  ffcen,  thin  ;  nature,  verdjtre  (250) ;  K  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144) ;  boN  ;  yet ;  zh  =  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Guide. 

Full  exploitation*  of  Abbreviations,  Signs,  etc-.  Immediately  precede  the  '  ooobulary. 
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12.  Vehicles.  Designating  a  method  of  storing  or  turning 
in  which  the  steering  wheels  move  so  that  they  describe 
concentric  arcs  in  making  a  turn,  to  insure  freedom  from 
side  slip  or  harmful  resistance.  See  Ackerman  axle. 

13.  Gram.  Noting,  or  pertaining  to,  the  positive  degree 
(see  below). 

Syn.  —  See  sure. 

positive  afterimage.  See  afterimage.  —  p.  block,  Railroads , 
a  block  in  which  only  one  train  is  allowed  to  be  at  one 
time.  See  block  system.  — p.  crystal,  Optics,  a  doubly  re¬ 
fracting  crystal  in  which  the  index  of  refraction  for  the 
extraordinary  ray  is  greater  than  for  the  ordinary  ray,  and 
the  former  is  refracted  nearer  to  the  axis  than  the  latter, 
as  quartz  and  ice ;  —  opposed  to  negative  crystal ,  or  one  in 
which  this  characteristic  is  reversed,  as  Iceland  spar,  tour¬ 
maline,  etc.  —  p.  current,  Elec.,  a  current  from  the  positive 
pole  oi  a  battery  or  other  generator.  —  p.  degree,  Gram., 
that  degree  or  amount  of  an  attribute  or  limitation  de¬ 
noted  by  an  adjective  or  adverb  in  its  simple  form  without 
comparison  or  relation  to  increase  or  diminution  ;  as,  wise , 
noble.  —  p.  demonstration.  See  under  demonstration,  1. — 
p.  easement.  See  easement.  — p.  eyepiece,  an  eyepiece  con¬ 
sisting  of  two  plano-convex  lenses  mounted  with  their 
curved  surfaces  toward  each  other,  of  equal  size  and  equal 
focal  length,  and  separated  by  a  distance  usually  of  two 
thirds  the  focal  length  of  either.  The  image  of  the  object 
viewed  is  beyond  both  lenses.  —  p.  law,  Law ,  law  or  a  law 
in  the  ordinary  legal  sense.  The  term  is  by  some  used  also 
for  religious  laws  looked  upon  as  revealed  by  God,  as  the 
early  Jewish  law.  —  p.  meter,  a  meter  measuring  directly 
the  actual  volume  of  water  passing  through  it.  —  p.  organ, 
Music ,  formerly,  a  stationary  as  distinguished  from  a  “  por¬ 
tative,”  or  portable,  organ  ;  hence,  a  chamber  organ,  and 
later  a  separate  manual  in  a  church  organ  for  accompany¬ 
ing  the  choir.  —  p.  philosophy.  =  positivism,  2.  —  p.  pole, 
a  Elec.  That  pole  of  a  battery  which  yields  positive  elec¬ 
tricity;  —  opposed  to  negative  pole,  b  Magnetism.  The 
north-seeking  pole.  —  p.  sign,  Math.,  the  sign  plus  [+],  de¬ 
noting  more ,  or  addition.  —  p.  stress,  Mech.,  stress  due  to 
compression. —  p.  stretch.  Mech.  See  stretch,  ?/.  —  p.  the¬ 
ology,  theological  doctrine  which  describes  the  Divine,  na¬ 
ture  according  to  positive  categories ;  —  distinguished  from 
negative  theology,  which  conceives  God  as  so  transcending 
human  thought  that  He  can  be  described  only  negatively. 

—  p.  whole.  See  whole. 

posi  tive  (p5z'T-tTv),  n.  That  which  is  positive ;  as  :  a 
Gram.  The  positive  degree,  ora  form  denoting  it.  b  That 
which  can  be  affirmed  ;  a  reality,  c  That  which  abso¬ 
lutely  appoints  or  determines.  Obs.  d  Short  for  positive 
quantity ,  plate  (of  a  voltaic  or  electrolytic  cell),  organ, 
color,  e tc.  e  Photog.  A  positive  picture.  See  positive, a.,  10. 
pos'i  tive-ly,  adv.  In  a  positive  manner  (see  positive, 
a.) ;  specif.  :  absolutely  ;  actually  ;  expressly  ;  explicitly  ; 
affirmatively;  with  certainty;  indubitably;  peremptorily  ; 
dogmatically  ;  etc. ;  — opposed  to  negatively. 
pos'i  tiv  ism  (-tTv-Tz’m),  7i.  1.  Quality  or  state  of  being 

positive  ;  —  often  in  the  sense  of  dogmatism.  . 

2-  [F.  positivisme.  1  A  system  of  philosophy  originated  by 
Auguste  Comte,  which  deals  only  with  positives.  It  ex¬ 
cludes  from  philosophy  everything  but  the  natural  phe¬ 
nomena  or  properties  of  knowable  things,  together  with 
their  invariable  relations  of  coexistence  and  succession, 
as  occurring  in  time  and  space.  This  philosophy  holds  all 
inquiry  into  causes,  both  efficient  and  final,  to  be  useless, 
pos'i-tiv-ist,  7i.  [F.  positivist e.']  A  believer  in  positivism, 

pos'i-tiv-ls'lic  (-Ts'tTk),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  positivism 
or  positivists;  like,  or  tending  to,  positivism.  —  pos'i-tiv- 
is'tl-cal-ly  (-tT-kal-T),  adv. 

po-sol'o  gy  (po-s51'6-jT),  n.  [Gr.  to-octo?  how  much  -f-  -logy : 
cf.  F.  posologie.  ]  1.  Med.  Science  of  doses ;  dosology. 

2.  Math.  The  doctrine  of  pure  quantity. 

—  pos  o  log'ic  (p5s/o-15j'Tk),  pos'o-log'i  cal  (-Y-kul),  a. 
pos'se  (pos'e),  n.  [LL.,  in  L.,  inf.,  to  be  able.]  1.  Law. 

Short  for  posse  comjtatus. 

2.  A  company  ;  force  ;  esp.,  a  body  with  legal  authority. 

A  whole  /./o.-W"  of  enthusiasts,  ranters,  and  silly  women.  Carlyle 

3.  Quality  or  state  of  being  possible  ;  possibility;  potenti¬ 
ality  ;  —  chiefly  in  the  phrase  in  posse ,  opp.  to  in  esse. 

II  pos'se  co  mi  ta'tus  (kbm'Y-ta'tus).  [L.  posse  to  be  able, 
to  have  power,  in  LL.,  power  +  LL.  comitatus  a  county, 
from  comes,  comitis ,  a  count.  See  county  ;  power.]  1.  Law. 
The  power  of  the  county  ;  hence,  usually,  the  entire  body 
of  those  inhabitants  who  may  be  summoned  by  the  sheriff 
to  assist  in  preserving  the  public  peace,  as  in  case  of  a  riot, 
or  in  executing  any  legal  precept  that  is  forcibly  opposed  ; 
also,  the  body  of  persons  so  summoned.  By  the  common 
law  the  sheriff  may  so  summon  every  male  inhabitant  of 
the  county  who  is  above  15  years  of  age  and  not  infirm. 

2.  A  collection  of  people  ;  a  company  ;  posse.  Colloq. 
pos  sess'  (p#-zgs' :  277),  v.  t.  ;  pos-sessed'  (-zSst/)  ;  pos¬ 
sessing.  [Cf.  OF.  possesser.  See  possession.]  1.  To 
occupy  ;  inhabit ;  to  be  located  or  situated  at.  Obs. 

2.  To  have  and  hold  as  property  ;  to  have  a  just  right  to  ; 
to  be  master  of ;  to  own  ;  as,  to  possess  lauds,  money,  a 
horse,  a  watch.  See  possession,  2. 

3.  To  have  as  a  property,  attribute,  or  the  like ;  to  have  ; 
as,  to  possess  contentment ;  to  possess  the  respect  of  one’s 
fellows ;  to  possess  information ;  also,  Rare,  to  have 
knowledge  of  or  skill  in  ;  as,  to  possess  Greek  poetry. 

4.  To  gain  ;  seize  ;  obtain  ;  win. 

This  the  regal  seat :  possess  it,  York.  Shak. 

In  your  patience  possess  ye  your  souls.  [Rev.  Ver.  :  In  your 
patience  ye  shall  win  your  souls. J  Luke  xxi.  19 

6.  To  maintain  or  keep  in  a  condition  (usually  specified) 
of  control  or  tranquillity  ;  —  said  of  one’s  self,  one’s  mind, 
soul,  feelings,  etc.  ;  as,  possess  yourself  under  all  trials. 

6.  To  enter  into  and  influence  powerfully  or  control  ;  to 
dominate  ;  actuate  ;  —  said  esp.  of  evil  spirits,  passions, 
thoughts,  ideas,  etc.  ;  as,  what  could  have  possessed  him 
to  act  so  ?  he  wras  possessed  with  rage. 

Those  which  were  possessed  with  devils.  Matt,  iv  24. 

7.  To  put  in  possession ;  to  make  the  owner  or  holder,  as 


of  property,  power,  knowledge,  etc.  ;  —  followed  by  of  or 
with  before  the  thing  possessed,  now  often  used  reflexively. 
In  the  passive,  mere  possession,  or  having,,  is  signified  ;  as, 
he  is  possessed  of  health,  wealth,  and  power. 

I  will  possess  you  of  that  ship  and  treasure.  Shak. 

8.  To  bring  under  the  possession,  control,  or  influence  (of 
some  passion,  idea,  conviction,  or  the  like) ;  —  used  with 
with  ;  as,  to  possess  one  with  indignation  ;  hence,  to  influ¬ 
ence  ;  convince ;  persuade ;  as,  to  possess  a  jury.  A  ow  Rare. 

To  possess  our  minds  with  an  habitual  good  intention.  Addison. 

9.  To  inform  ;  acquaint ;  instruct.  Obs.  or  R. 

I  have  possessed  your  grace  of  what  I  purpose.  Shak. 
Syn.  —  Hold,  occupy,  control,  own.  See  have. 
pos  ses'sion  (p<5-zSsh'wn),  n.  [ME.  possession,  - oun ,  F. 
possession,  L.  possessio,  fr.  possidere,  possessum ,  to  possess  ; 
prob.  fr.  an  old  prep.  (cf.  post-)  -f-  sedere  to  sit.  See  sit.] 

1.  Act  or  state  of  possessing  ;  also,  the  state  of  being  pos¬ 
sessed  ;  as,  the  enemy’s  possession  of  the  town  ;  the  town 
during  its  possession  by  the  enemy. 

2.  Specif. :  Law.  Act,  fact,  or  condition  of  a  person’s  hav¬ 
ing  such  control  of  property  that  he  may  legally  enjoy  it  to 
the  exclusion  of  all  others  having  no  better  right  than  him¬ 
self.  What  constitutes  such  possession  depends  upon  the 
subject  matter  and  the  legal  system  involved  ;  but,  in  gen¬ 
eral,  all  legal  systems  recognize  as  having  possession  him 
(as  a  thief)  who  has  actual  physical  control  of  a  thing  and 
holds  it  for  himself,  the  Roman  and  Civil  law  distinguish¬ 
ing  these  elements  as  the  corpus  of  possession  (detention, 
or  naturalis  possessio)  and  the  animus  possidendi,  call¬ 
ing  t  he  two  together  simply  possession,  or  civilis  possessio. 
English  law  does  not  expressly  recognize  this  distinction. 
Cf.  DETENTION,  4,  ANIMUS  POSSIDENDI. 

3.  The  thing  possessed  ;  that  which  any  one  occupies, 
owns,  or  controls ;  in  pi.,  property  in  the  aggregate ;  wealth; 
dominion  ;  as,  foreign  possessions. 

Ananias,  with  Sapphna  his  wife,  sold  a  possession.  Acts  v.  1. 

4.  Fact  or  state  of  being  possessed,  or  dominated,  by  a 
demon,  passion,  idea,  impulse,  or  the  like.  Cf.  obsession. 

How  long  hath  this  possession  held  the  man  ?  Shak. 
6.  Fact  or  state  of  being  under  one’s  own  control,  or  act 
of  controlling  one’s  self,  one’s  feelings,  etc. ;  as,  in  this  cri¬ 
sis  his  possession  was  admirable.  Cf.  self-possession. 

6.  Logic.  An  Aristotelian  category  (e^cu/).  See  category,  1. 
possession  is  nine,  formerly  eleven,  points  of  the  law,  posses¬ 
sion  is  an  advantage  equal  to  the  great  majority  of  the  points 
involved  in  a  dispute  over  property  ;  —  a  popular  saying, 
pos  ses'sion-er  (-er),  n.  1.  Possessor  ;  property  holder.  Obs. 
2.  Eng.  Hist.  A  member  of  any  religious  order  holding 
property  in  lands,  buildings,  etc.  ;  —  used  opprobriously. 
pos  ses'sive  (-Tv),  a.  [L.  possessivus :  cf.  F.  possess  if .  ] 
Gram.  Designating,  or  pertaining  to,  the  possessive  case 
(see  below),  or  a  pronoun  or  construction,  as  with  of,  hav¬ 
ing  the  same  force.  Also,  designating  the  relation  so  de¬ 
noted.  (See  genitive,  a.,  1.) 

possessive  case,  Gram.,  the  case  denoting  ownership,  origin, 
or  some  analogous  relation;  as.  Homei''s  admirers;  the 
pear's  flavor  ;  the  dog's  faithfulness.  The  possessive  is 
the  only  case  in  English  nouns  retaining  an  inflection  (see 
apostrophe,  3  b).  The  governed  noun  is  often  understood  ; 
as  in,  at  the  printers Jshop],  “  The  first  sight  of  St.  Petei''s 
[Church  1  ”  (Lowell).  English  idiom  allows  a  double  posses¬ 
sive  expression  with  both  of  and  the  possessive  inflection 
or  a  possessive  pronoun  (which  here  has  its  absolute  form. 
hers ,  otLrs,  etc.) ;  as  in,  ”  This  introduction  of  Atterbury's 
a  friend  of  hers  ;  where  the  construction  had  originally  a 
partitive  force,  and  is  now  often  useful  to  prevent  ambigu¬ 
ity  ;  thus  cf.  a  picture  of  the  Queen's,  and,  a  picture  of  the 
Queen.  Except  in  certain  established  phrases  (as,  a  day's 
woi'k,  boat's  length ,  pound's  weight,  out  of  harm's  way),  tne 
ossessive  inflection  is  now  generally  restricted  to  words 
enoting  either  persons  or  such  things  as  (often  by  per¬ 
sonification)  are  naturally  thought  of  as  possessing. 
Thus,  a  man's  right ;  the  court's  decree ;  the  sun's  rays ; 
but  not,  in  careful  usage,  a  house's  roof ;  the  disastei-'s 
cause.  In  compound  expressions  the  possessive  sign  is  usu¬ 
ally  at  the  end  ;  as  in  the  Emperor  of  Germany’s  mother ; 
somebody  else’s  sister;  for  David  my  servant’s  sake. 
jgiP^  Present  custom  favors  the  following  uses  of  the 
apostrophe  in  possessives  :  (1)  Before  an  added  s  for  singu¬ 
lar  nouns ;  as  in  dog's,  James's 3  and  for  plural  nouns  not 
ending  in  s  ,*  as  in pien's.  (2)  Without  an  added  s  for  singu¬ 
lar  nouns  ending  in  a  sibilant,  w'here  the  repeated  sibilant 
would  be  disagreeable  to  the  ear  or  eye,  as  often  in  long 
words  or  those  containing  more  than  one  s-sound.  Singu¬ 
lar  nouns  of  this  class  having  two  or  more  syllables  thus 
usually  omit  the  .<?  when  the  last  syllable  is  unaccented,  as 
in  Muses',  princess',  conscience' ,  Jeremias' ;  and  retain  it 
when  the  last  syllable  has  an  accent,  whether  principal  or 
secondary;  as  in  Hortense's ,  Boniface's.  (3)  Without  an 
added  .?  after  the  terminal  s  m  plural  nouns  ;  as  in  girls' . 

—  p.  pronoun,  a  pronoun  derived  from  a  personal  pronoun, 
and  denoting  possession  and  other  analogous  relations ; 
as,  his  name  ;  her  home  ;  my  book.  In  English  the  posses¬ 
sive  pronouns  are  the  possessive  forms  of  the  personal  pro¬ 
nouns;  viz.,  my,  mine,  our,  ours,  thy,  thine,  your,  yours, 
his,  her,  its ,  their ,  theirs. 

pos-ses'sive,  n.  Gram,  a  The  possessive  case,  or  a  word 
in  that  case,  b  A  possessive  pronoun, 
pos-ses'sor  (po-zgs'er),  «.  [L. :  cf.  F.  possesseurf]  One 
who  possesses  ;  one  who  occupies,  holds,  owns,  or  controls. 
Syn.  — Owner,  proprietor,  master,  holder,  occupant, 
pos-ses'so-ry  (-6-rY),  a.  [L.  possessorius :  cf.  F.  posses- 
soire .]  1.  Of  or  pert,  to  possession,  either  as  a  fact  or  a 

right ;  of  the  nature  of  possession  ;  arising  out  of,  affecting 
or  relating  to,  or  confirming,  possession  ;  as,  a  possessory 
interest  or  judgment ;  &  possessory  action. 

2.  Having  or  holding  possession  ;  as,  a  possessory  lord. 

3.  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  characterizing,  one  who  possesses, 
pos'set  (pbs'St;  -It;  151),  n.  [Orig.  imcert.  ;  cf.  OF. 
possette  (a  doubtful  word).]  A  beverage  (formerly  much  in 
favor)  of  hot  milk  curdled  by  some  strong  infusion,  as  by 
ale,  wine,  etc.,  and  often  containing  spices,  etc.  Shak. 


pos'i-tive-ness,  n.  See -ness. 
pos  i-tiv'l-ty  (pOz'Y-tYv'Y-tY),  n. 
Positiveness.  [itive.l 

pos'i-tiv-lze,  v.t.  To  make  pos-| 
poa'l-tor  (pQz'Y-tgr),  n.  [L. 
positor  a  placer.]  1.  A  deposi¬ 
tary,  or  bailee.  Obs.  [Obs.  i 

2.  One  who  posits,  or  affirms.! 

3.  Surg.  An  instrument  for  cor¬ 
recting  displacements  ;  —  used 
only  in  uterine  positor. 
pos'i-tum  (p5z'Y-tttm),  7>.  [L., 
p.  p.  neut.  of  ponere  to  place.] 
Thing  laid  down  or  posited. 

os'l-ture  (p8z'Y-tpr),  to.  Obs. 
.  Placing  ;  situation  ;  locality. 
2.  Posture. 

pos  'net  (pbs'nSt ;  -nYt),  n.  [OF. 


pogonet.  dim.  of  pogon  a  pot.l  A 
little  basin.  Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 

Fo-sol'o-gist  (po-sOl'S-jYst),  ?i. 
See  I'Osology.]  A  compounder 
of  doses. 

Fos'po-lite  (pBs'pfi-llt).  n. 

Pol.  pospolitf •  ruszenie  a  gener¬ 
al  summons  to  arms,  an  arriere- 
ban  ;  pospolity  general  4-  rusz¬ 
enie  a  stirring. J  A  kind  of 
militia  in  Poland,  consisting  of 
the  gentry,  which  was  called 
out  in  case  of  invasion  Obs. 
or  Hist. 

POBS.  A*  BOSS. 

poss  ( pbs),  v.  t.  i if  i.  jjr  n.  [Cf. 
pi  sh.]  Thrust  ;  push  ;  dash  ; 
drive  ;  knock  ;  beat  ;  pound; 


stamp.  Obs.  or  Scot  Sf  Dial.  Eng. 
poss.  Abbr.  Possession;  posses¬ 
sive. 

pos'sate-  A*  posset. 
posse  A*  push. 
possede,  posaeid,  v.  t .  [Cf.  F 
posse der.  OF .possider,  F.  possi¬ 
dere.)  To  possess  Obs. 
possen.  fl*  push. 
pos-sess'a  ble  (pfl-zgs'd-b’l),  -i- 
ble  (-Y-b’l).  a.  See -able. 
pos-sess'ing,  p.  pr  <V  rb.  n.  of 
possess.  -  pos  BeBs'ing-nesa.  n 
||  pos-ses'si-o  ju'ris.  [L.J  Law. 
See  possession. 
pos-Bes'sion-al  (-rtl).  a.  Of  or 
pertaining  to  possession 
pos-Bes'sion-a-ry  (-5t-rY).  a.  Of 


or  pertaining  to  possession  ; 
arising  from  possession.—  /;. 
One  in  possession.  Rare. 
pos-ses'sion-ate,  a.  [LL.  pos¬ 
sess!  on  at  us.)  Having  posses¬ 

sions  or  endowments.  Obs. 
pos-ses'sioned  (prt-zgsh'und), 
a.  Having  possessions, 
pos-ses'sion-less.  a.  See  -less. 
—  po8-se8'sion-lesB-nes8.  n. 
pos-seB'siv.  Possessive.  Ref.  Sp. 
pos  ses-si'val  (p  5  sV-b Y'v 0  1 ; 
prt-zes'Y-vrfl),  a.  Of  or  pert,  to 
the  possessive  case.  [sive.I 
pos-sea'sive-ly,  adv  of  posses-| 
pos-ses'sive-heBB,  n.  See  -ness. 
pos  ses-so'ri  al  (pbs^-sd'rY-dl ; 
201),  a.  Possessory. 


pos'set  (pSe'St;  -Tt;  151),  v.  t.  ;  -set-ed;  -set-in*.  1.  To  cur¬ 
dle;  to  turn,  as  milk;  coagulate  ;  as,  to  posset  the  blood.  Obs. 
2.  To  treat  with  possets  ;  to  pamper.  O.  W.  Holmes. 
pos  sib '1  list  (ptf-sYb'Y-list ;  p5s'Y-bY-lYst),  n.  [Cf.  F.  possi- 
bi  lisle,  Sp.  pos  i  bilist  a ,  fr.  L.  possibilis  possible.]  Politics: 
A  member  of  a  party  which  attempts,  as  in  the  way  of  re¬ 
form,  only  what  is  regarded  as  immediately  possible  or 
practicable ;  specif.  :  a  One  of  a  party  of  Republicans  in 
Spain,  b  One  of  a  party  of  Socialists  in  France, 
pos  di-bil'i-ty  (p5s'T-bTl'T-tT),  n. ;  pi.  -ties  (-tTz).  [F. 
possibility,  L.  possibilitas.']  1.  Quality  or  state  of  being 
possible  ;  the  power  of  happening,  being,  or  being  thought. 

2.  That  which  is  possible ;  a  contingency  ;  a  thing  or  event 
that  may  or  may  not  happen  ;  a  contingent  interest. 

3.  Quality  or  state  of  being  possible  to  one  ;  hence, 
power  ;  ability  ;  capacity  ;  capability  ;  specif.,  pecuniary 
means;  often  pi.,  pecuniary  prospects.  Obs.  or  merged  in  1. 

pos'si-ble  (p5s'T-b'l),  a.  i  [F.,  fr.  L.  possibilis ,  fr  .posse  to  be 
able;  potis  able,  capable -f-  esse  to  be.  See  potent.]  1.  Ca¬ 
pable  of  being,  becoming,  or  coming  to  pass  ;  that  can  he 
done,  used,  exerted,  etc.  ;  potential;  as,  a  bud  is  a  possible 
flower  ;  with  all  possible  haste  ;  —  contrasted  with  actual. 

2.  Not  contrary  to  the  nature  of  things;  neither  neces¬ 
sitated  nor  precluded ;  free  to  happen  or  not ;  as,  it  iB 
possible  that  the  card  turned  will  be  black ;  —  contrasted 
with  necessary  and  impossible. 

3.  That  may  be  true  so  far  as  knowledge  tells ;  more  or 
less  likely  from  the  circumstances  known  ;  as,  it  possi¬ 
ble  that  he  will  consent  ;  — contrasted  with  certain. 

4.  Not  contrary  to  the  laws  of  thought ;  that  may  be  con¬ 
ceived  real ;  thinkable  ;  as,  it  is  possible  that  space  is  finite. 

5.  Math.  Real,  as  distinguished  from  imagijiary.  Obsoles. 
Syn .  —  Possible,  practicable,  feasible.  That  is  possible. 
as  here  compared,  which  is  not  contrary  to  the  nature  of 
things,  but  which  may,  given  the  proper  conditions,  exist 
or  occur  ;  that  is  practicable  which  may  be  accomplished 
by  available  means ;  feasible,  with  a  less  definite  sug¬ 
gestion  of  concrete  ways  and  means,  applies  to  plans  or  de¬ 
signs  that  may  be  readily  carried  out ;  out  practicable  and 
feasible  are  often  interchanged  ;  as,  aerial  navigation  be¬ 
tween  Europe  and  America  may  be  possible  ;  it  is  not  yet 
practicable  :  wireless  telegraphy  has  been  show  n  to  be  not 
only  possible,  but  practicable  ;  “  My  cousin  .  .  .  expressed] 
a  purpose,  if  the  matter  could  be  contrived,  of  bringing 
you  w  ith  her ;  I  was  willing  to  believe  that  you  had  .  .  . 
found  it  feasible"  ( Cowper) ;“  JI]  wrote  .  .  .  desiring  he 
w  ould  .  .  .  take  care  to  make  his  ambition  moderate  and 
feasible"  (Scott).  See  practicable. 

possible  intellect.  See  intellect,  1.  —  p.  proposition,  Logic, 

a  problematic  proposition. 

pos'si-ble,  7i.  1.  That  which  is  possible  ;  —  chiefly  with  the. 

2.  A  possibility. 

3.  pi.  Necessaries,  as  money  or  supplies.  Slang. 
pos'si-bly,  adv.  In  a  possible  manner  ;  by  possible  means  ; 

by  any  possibility  ;  esp.,  by  extreme  or  improbable  inter¬ 
vention,  change,  etc.  ;  by  merest  chance  ;  as,  possibly  he 
may  recover  ;  in  a  weaker  sense,  perhaps  ;  maybe, 
pos'sum  (p<5s'«m),  n.  Short  for  opossum.  —  to  play  or  act 
possum,  to  feign  something,  as  illness,  ignorance,  withtbe 
intent  to  deceive;  to  dissemble; — from  the  opossum’s 
habit  of  feigning  death  when  alarmed, 
post  (post),  7i.  [Cf.  G.  posten  a  certain  quantity  of  any¬ 
thing,  a  lot,  an  item.]  1.  Paper  Making.  A  pile  of  wet 
handmade  sheets  separated  by  pieces  of  felt. 

2.  Metal.  A  charge  of  ore  for  a  smelting  furnace, 
post,  n.  [F.  poste,  It.  posto,  fr.  L.  ponere,  positum ,  to 
place.  See  post  (for  letters).]  1.  Mil.  The  place  at  which 
a  soldier  is  stationed  ;  esp.,  the  fixed  locality  or  6tretcl)  of 
ground  guarded  and  patrolled  by  a  sentry  or  outpost. 

2.  A  station,  place,  or  position,  esp.  one  to  w  hich  a  person 
is  assigned  ;  as,  the  post  of  duty  ;  the  post  of  danger. 

3.  Mil.  The  place  at  which  a  body  of  troops  is  stationed, 
or  the  troops  there.  In  the  United  States  service  perma¬ 
nent  posts  are  usually  called  forts,  temporary  posts  camps. 

4.  Hence,  a  local  subdivision  of  the  Grand  Army  of  the 
Republic.  U .  S. 

5.  A  trading  post  or  settlement. 

6.  A  position,  situation,  or  office  to  which  one  is  ap¬ 
pointed  ;  a  place  ;  as,  a  good  post  in  the  public  service. 

7.  Nav.  Rank  or  commission  as  full  captain,  which  was 
held  only  by  a  captain  in  command  of  a  vessel  of  at  least 
20  guns.  Now  Only  Hist. 

8.  Mil.  In  the  British  army,  one  of  the  two  bugle  calls, 
termed  first  and  last  post  respectively,  sounded  at  tattoo. 
Last  post  corresponds  to  taps  in  the  United  States  army. 
Syn.  —  See  office. 

post  (post),  v.  t. ;  post'ed;  post'ing.  [See  post  a  station 
of  service.]  1.  To  station  in  a  given  place  ;  to  place. 

2.  Specif.  :  a  Mil.  To  assign  to  a  station  or  post,  as  a 
sentinel,  b  Nav.  To  appoint  (an  officer)  to  command  a  ves¬ 
sel  of  such  size  as  to  give  post.  See  2d  post,  7.  Obs.  or  Hist. 
post,  n.  [F.  poste,  LL.  posia  station,  post  (where  horses 
were  kept),  properly,  a  fixed  or  set  place,  fr.  L.  ponere, 
positum,  to  place;  cf.  It.  posta,  fr.  the  same  source.  See 
position.]  1.  Orig.,  one  of  the  men  stationed  or  appointed 
in  a  series  of  places  along  a  through  road  to  go  each  from 
his  station  to  the  next  with,  at  first,  the  state  packet  of 
dispatches  and  letters  and  hence,  later,  with  letters  gener¬ 
ally,  or  tc  furnish  a  change  of  horses  to  through  messen¬ 
gers  carrying  such  matter  ;  hence,  one  who  travels  ex¬ 
press  with  messages,  letters,  etc.,  as  a  courier  or  runner  ;  a 
messenger,  esp.  one  who  goes  from  station  to  station  ;  an 
express,  esp.  one  employed  by  the  government  to  carry 
letters,  parcels,  etc.,  regularly,  as  a  letter  carrier  or  post¬ 


man.  Now  Rare  or  Hist,  or  Dial. 


In  certain  places  there  be  always  fresh  posts,  to  carry  that 
further  which  is  brought  unto  them  by  the  other.  Abj>.  Abbot. 


pos-ses/'so-rl-nes8  (p<J-zgs'8-rI- 
ngs),  n.  See -ness. 
pos  ses'sor-ship.  n.  See  -ship. 
p08-868t'.  Var.  of  possessed. 
pos'set,  ?•-  i .  To  make  a  posset. 
II  pos'se  vl'de-or  (vYd'S-5r). 
[L.  ]  I  seem  to  be  able, 
pos  si-bil'i-tate  (p  8  s'Y-b  Y  l'Y- 
tat).  v.  t.  To  make  possible 
pos'si-bl.  Possible.  Ref.  Sp. 
pos'si-ble,  adv.  Possibly  Obs. 
pos'si-ble-ness,  n.  See  -ness. 
po8s'ing.  p.  }>r.  ifi'b.  n.  of  poss. 
—  posBing  tub.  =  poss  tub 
Dial.  Eng.  [posset.  I 

pos'sit.  Obs.  or  dial.  Eng.  of| 
possoddy.  A*  powsowdy. 
poss  tub.  A  tub  in  which  clothes 


are  possed,  or  beat,  with  n  posi 

stick  in  washing.  Dial.  Eng. 

?os'sum.  v.  i.  Colloq.,  V-  •?. 

.  To  play  possum;  to  feign 
death,  illness,  etc. 

2.  To  hunt  the  opossum, 
possum  grape  A  wild  blacK- 
truited  grape  of  the  southern 
I'nited  States  (  Vitisbaileyana). 
possum  haw.  U.  S.  a  Swamp 
holly  (ltex  decidua),  b  Withe- 
rod  *(  Viburnum  nudum). 
possum  oak.  Water  oak. 
pos'sum-wood7,  to.  Persimmon, 
j  pos 'sunt,  qui'a  pos'se  vi- 
den'tur  [L.J  They  can  be¬ 
cause  they  think  they  can. 

Vergil  (AZneid,  V.  231). 


ale,  senate,  c&re,  am,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofd ;  eve,  Svent,  find,  recent,  maker ;  Ice,  Ill ;  old,  obey,  orb,  6dd,  s8ft,  connect ;  use,  unite,  urn,  up,  circus,  menu ; 

[1  Foreign  Word.  A*  Obsolete  Variant  of.  +  combined  with.  =  equals. 
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2.  Oce  of  a  series  of  stations  for  keeping  horses  for 
relays  ;  also,  the  distance  between  any  two  such  cousecu- 
tive  stations  ;  a  stage.  Now  Rare. 

3  That  which  is  used  to  carry  the  mails.  =  Gth  mail,  4. 
Obs.  or  R. 

4.  A  single  dispatch  of  postal  matter  from  or  to  a  place  ; 
also,  the  matter  sent  or  received,  or  the  system  estab¬ 
lished  for  conveyance  of  postal  matter;  a  mail  or  the 
mail.  =  6th  mail,  2,  3.  Chiefly  British. 

6  A  post  office,  or  building  for  postal  business  ;  also,  a 
letter  box.  British. 

6  Postage.  Obs. 

7  Haste  ;  dispatch  ;  full  speed  ;  —  from,  and  chiefly  in,  in 
post ,  meaning,  orig.,  like  a  dispatch  or  mail  carrier.  Obs. 

8  More  fully  general  post.  A  parlor  or  schoolroom  game, 
a  variety  of  blindman’s  buff,  in  which  the  leader  may  sum¬ 
mon  all  to  change  places  by  the  call  of  general  post. 

0.  A  size  of  paper;  —  so  called  from  the  original  water¬ 
mark,  a  postman’s  horn.  See  paper,  Table. 

10.  Man.  Act  of  posting.  S.  L.  Boardman. 

post  (post),  v.  i.  [Cf.  OF.  poster.  See  4th  post.]  1.  To 
travel  with  post  horses  ;  hence,  to  ride  or  travel  with  haste  ; 
hasten.  “  Post  speedily  to  my  lord  your  husband.”  Shak. 

2.  Man.  To  rise  and  sink  in  the  saddle,  in  accordance  with 
the  motion  of  the  horse,  esp.  in  trotting, 
post.  v.  t.  1.  To  dispatch  in  haste  ;  to  hasten.  Obs. 

2.  To  convey  as  a  post  does ;  to  carry  speedily.  Obs. 

3  a  To  dispatch  by  a  post  or  messenger.  Obs.  b  To 
dispatch  by  the  post  or  mail ;  to  place  in  the  post  office  or 
mail  box  for  transmittal  ;  to  mail ;  as,  to  post  a  letter. 

4.  Bookkeeping,  a  To  transfer  or  carry  (an  entry  or  item) 
from  an  auxiliary  book  to  a  more  formal  book,  as  from  the 
daybook  to  the  journal,  or  esp.  from  the  journal  or  day¬ 
book  to  the  ledger ;  as,  to  post  an  account ;  to  transfer  (an 
entry  or  item)  to  the  proper  account ;  also,  to  enter  (an 
item)  properly  in  a  book,  b  To  complete  (the  ledger  or 
other  book)  by  the  transfer  to  it  and  proper  entry  of  all 
items  in  antecedent  books ;  to  make  the  proper  entries  in 
(all  the  books)  to  complete  the  record  ;  —  often  with  up. 

6-  To  inform  ;  to  give  the  latest  news  to  ;  also,  to  make 
(one)  familiar  with  a  subject ;  —  often  with  up  ;  as,  he  is 
well  posted ;  posted  up  in  current  politics.  Co/log. 
to  post  off  or  over.  Obs.  a  To  hand  over  or  transfer  ;  shift ; 
pass  off  .  b  To  put  off ;  delay ;  postpone.  Baxter. 

post,  adv.  [See  4th  post.]  With  post  horses,  like  a  courier 
or  bearer  of  dispatches  ;  hence,  at  full  speed  ;  express ;  as, 
to  travel  or  ride  post. 

post,  n.  [AS.,  fr.  L.  postis,  of  uncert.  origin.]  1.  A  piece 
of  timber,  metal,  or  other  solid  substance,  fixed,  or  to  be 
fixed,  firmly  in  an  upright  position,  esp.  as  a  stay  or  sup¬ 
port  ;  a  pillar  ;  prop  ;  as,  a  hitching  post ;  fence  post ; 
hence,  often  short  lor  doorpost,  gatepost,  finishing  post ,  etc. 

2.  Specif.:  The  doorpost  of  a  shop,  where  were  chalked  the 
scores  of  customers  ;  hence,  a  score ;  reckoning ;  debt.  Obs. 

3.  Fig.,  a  support ;  prop;  pillar.  Obs. 

Unto  his  order  he  was  a  noble  post.  Chaucer. 

4.  Mining,  a  Any  of  the  distance  pieces  to  keep  apart 
the  frames  or  seta  in  a  shaft ;  a  studdle.  U.  S.  b  A  block 
or  pillar,  esp.  of  coal,  in  a  mine,  left  to  support  the  roof, 
from  post  to  pillar.  =from  pillar  to  post,  under  pillar.  —  p. 
and  pair,  an  old  game  at  cards,  in  which  each  player  had  a 
hand  of  three  cards.  —  p.-and-rail  tea,  or  posts  and  rails,  a  de¬ 
coction  of  coarse  tea;  — so  called  because  the  floating 
leaves  resemble  sticks  or  rails.  Colloq.,  Australia.  Bol- 
dreuood.  —  p.-and-stall,  making  use  of  posts  and  stalls  ;  — 
applied  to  a  system  of  coal  mining,  the  p.-and-stall  system 
(=  bord-and-pilkir  system,  under  bord). 

post,  v.  t.  ;  post'ed  ;  post'ing.  1.  To  square  (a  tree  or 
timber)  for  sawing,  or  for  making  posts.  Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 

2.  To  provide  with  posts.  Obs.  tt*  R. 

3.  To  affix  to  a  post  (as,  esp.  formerly,  before  a  sheriff’s 
office  or  in  some  other  public  place),  wall,  or  other  usual 
place  for  public  notices ;  to  placard  ;  as,  to  post  a  notice. 

4.  To  publish,  announce,  or  advertise  by  or  as  by  the  use 
of  a  placard  ;  to  placard  ;  hence,  Now  Rare,  to  advertise 
opprobriously  ;  to  denounce  by  public  notice  or  procla¬ 
mation  ;  as,  to  post  one  for  cowardice. 

6.  To  enter  (a  name)  on  a  posted  list,  as  at  clubs  of  a  mem¬ 
ber  behind  in  his  dues,  at  some  English  colleges  of  a  stu¬ 
dent  who  fails  to  pass,  of  a  ship  overdue  or  missing,  etc. 

6.  To  affix  public  notices  to  ;  to  placard,  as  a  wall. 

7.  To  moor  (a  ship)  to  a  post.  Rare. 

II  post  (post),  prep.  After;  —  Latin  prep.  —  post  term, or 
post  ter'mi  num,  Laic,  lit.,  after  the  term  ;  hence,  the  return 
of  a  writ  after  its  term,  or  the  fee  for  filing  it  then.  Eng. 
post-  (post-).  [L.  post  behind,  after,  prob.  fr.  an  earlier 
pos ,  po  ;  cf.  Gr.  a7ro  from,  Skr.  papcd  behind,  afterwards, 
and  E.  off.]  A  prefix  signifying  :  a  Behind,  back,  or  after , 
in  position  ;  as  in  post  costal,  />o.yfacetabular.  b  After,  or 
later,  in  time  ;  as  in  />o$fcanonical. 

SI The  reference  “  See  post-  ”  is  sometimes  given  as  the 


only  definition  of  a  word  beginning  in  post-,  if  its  meaning 
can  readily  be  gathered  from  the  definition  of  the  prefix 
and  the  root  word. 

post'ab-do'men  (po.st'Sb-do'men),  n.  Zool.  A  posterior 
differentiated  part  of  the  abdomen,  or  a  posterior  part  of 
the  body  beyond  the  abdomen  proper.  —  post  ab-dom'i- 
nal  (-dbm'I-nftl),  a. 

post'age  (pos'taj),  v.  1.  Conveyance  or  dispatch  of  letters, 
etc.,  by  post,  or  mail.  Now  Rare. 

2.  A,  or  the,  postal  service  ;  the  mail.  Obs. 

3.  The  charge  established  by  law  for  the  conveyance  of  a 
letter  or  other  mailable  matter  by  public  post. 

4.  Travel  by  post  horses  ;  posting  ;  the  charge  for  use  of  a 
post  horse  ;  also,  Rare ,  a  post  or  posting  house.  Obs. 

postage  Stamp  A  government  stamp  required  to  be  put 
on  articles  sent  by  mail  in  payment  ol  the  postage,  and  as 
evidence  of  its  prepayment,  as  a  design  embossed  on  an 
envelope  or  wrapper,  or  printed  on  a  card,  or,  esp.,  an  ad¬ 
hesive  stamp  issued  and  sold  for  the  purpose, 
post'al  (pos'tnl),  a.  [Cf.  F.  postal.']  1.  Of  or  pert,  to 
the  post  office  or  mail  service  ;  as,  postal  arrangements. 

2.  Railroads.  Designating,  or  pertaining  to,  the  system  of 
carrying  goods  or  passengers  for  a  uniform  rate  irrespec¬ 
tive  of  distance  ;  as,  the  postal  principle  ;  the  postal  tariff, 
postal  battery,  Tel  eg.,  a  battery  connected  in  circuit  by  the 
armature  of  a  relay  at  an  intermediate  station  in  repeat¬ 
ing  a  message  to  a  distant  station.  —  p.  car,  a  railroad 
mail  car.  U.  B.  —  p.  card,  a  card  with  a  printed  postage 
stamp  sold  by  the  government  for  transmission  through 
the  mails  at  a  lower  rate  of  postage  than  a  sealed  letter  ; 
also,  officially  post  card,  any  private  or  unofficial  card  ad¬ 
mitted  to  the  mail  by  the  postal  regulations  on  the  affix¬ 
ing  of  an  adhesive  postage  stamp  of  the  same  value  as  that 
of  the  government  card.  U.  S.  —  p.  clerk,  a  railroad  mail 
clerk.  U.  B.  —  p.  currency,  the  fractional  currency  bearing 
the  facsimiles  of  stamps,  issued  for  temporary  use  during 
the  Civil  War.  U.  B.  —  p.  money  order,  p.  order.  See  money 
order.  — p.  note,  a  post-office  money  order  bearing  the 
name  of  the  payee ;  a  postal  order.  See  money  order. 
The  term  is  no  longer  used  in  the  United  States,  where 
all  post-office  money  orders  are  of  this  kind,  but  is  used 
in  Canada  and  some  other  British  colonies,  which  also 
issue  money  orders  not  containing  the  payee’s  name.  —  p., 
or  post-office,  savings  bank.  See  savings  bank.  —  P.  Union, 
a  union  for  postal  purposes  including  most  governments  ; 
—  called  more  fully  Universal  Postal  Union. 
post'al,  7i.  1.  Short  for  postal  card.  Colloq. ,  U.  S. 

2.  Short  for  postal  car  or  train.  Cant. 
post  ax'i  al,  a.  Zool.  Of  or  pert,  to  the  posterior  side  of 
the  axis  of  a  vertebrate  limb  (the  ulnar  side  of  the  fore  limb 
or  fibular  side  of  the  hind  limb).  — post-ax'i-al-ly,  adv. 
post  boat-  A  mail  boat ;  packet  boat ;  also,  a  passenger 
boat  plying  between  certain  points  ;  a  stage  boat, 
postbox  A  mail  box  ;  letter  box. 

post 'boy'  (post'boi'),  ii.  A  boy  who  rides  post ;  a  carrier 
of  dispatches  or  letters  ;  a  courier;  also,  a  postilion, 
post  captain.  Naval.  Formerly,  in  the  British  navy,  an 
officer  who  was  promoted,  or  posted,  to  the  rank  of  captain. 
The  title  was  used  both  in  tne  British  and  United  States 
navy  to  distinguish  between  officers  of  the  actual  rank  of 
captain  and  commanders  in  command  of  vessels,  the  latter 
being  called  captain  by  courtesy. 

post  card,  or  P03t'card',  n.  1.  A  postal  card.  British. 

2.  In  the  United  States,  a  private  mailing  card  or  postal 
card  (which  see).  U.  B.  Postal  Guide. 

post  ceil'trum  (post-sSn'tWini),  n.  [NL.]  Zool.  Ill  some 
vertebrates,  a  distinct  posterior  part  of  the  centrum  of  a 
vertebra  formed  by  coossification  of  the  interventral  and 
interdorsal  arcualia  ;  — opposed  to  precentrum. 
post  Chaise.  A  carriage  for  traveling  post.  In  England 
it  usually  had  a  closed  body  on  four  wheels,  with  seats  for 
from  two  to  four  persons. 

post  coach.  A  stagecoach  for  mail ;  any  stagecoach, 
post  com -mun'ion  (post'kd-mun'yThi),  n.  [LL.  postcom- 
munio.  See  post-  ;  communion.]  Eccl.  The  part  of  the 
eucliaristic  service  after  the  Communion, 
post  date'  (postMat'),  v.  t. ;  -dat'ed  (-dat'Sd)  ;  -dat'ing 
(-dat'ing).  1.  To  date  after  the  real  time,  as  a  check. 

2.  To  affix  a  date  to  after  the  event. 

3.  To  follow  in  time. 

post'date',  n.  A  date  affixed  to  a  document,  as  a  bill  of  ex¬ 
change,  or  assigned  to  an  event,  later  than  the  actual  date, 
post  day.  Com.  The  day  on  which  dealers  in  foreign  bills 
meet  for  business  in  the  Royal  Exchange.  London  Cant. 
post  dl-crot'ic  (-di-kr<5t'Tk),  a.  Physiol.  Succeeding  the  di¬ 
crotic  wave  or  double  pulse  beat;  —  said  of  a  secondary  wave, 
post  di-Iu'vi  al  (-dT-lu'vT-al),  a.  a  =  postdiluvian,  b 
Geol.  Subsequent  to  the  diluvial  epoch  or  period, 
post'd!  lu'vi-an  (-ftn),  a.  Existing  or  happening  after  the 
Flood.  —  n.  One  who  lived  or  lives  after  the  Flood, 
post'en  try  (post'gn'trT),  n.  [post-  -j-  en try.]  A  subse¬ 
quent  or  late  entry,  as  of  an  item  missed  in  an  account, 
post'er  (pos'ter),  n.  1.  One  who  posts  bills  ;  a  billposter. 
2.  A  bill  or  placard,  often  of  a  decorative  character,  in¬ 
tended  to  be  posted  in  public  places. 


post'er  (pos'ter),  n.  1.  One  who  posts,  or  travels  rapidly  ; 
a  courier;  also,  a  post  horse.  “  Posters  of  the  sea  and 
land.”  Shak. 

2.  One  who  posts,  or  mails,  a  letter, 
pos-te'ri-or  (p5s-te'rT-er),  a.  [L.  posteiior,  compar.  of  pos¬ 
terns  coming  after,  fr.  post  after.  See  post-.]  1.  Later 
in  time  ;  hence,  later  in  the  order  of  proceeding  or  mov¬ 
ing  ;  coming  after ;  —  opposed  to  prior. 

Hesiod  was  posterior  to  Homer.  Broome. 

2.  Situated  behind  ;  hinder  ;  —  opposed  to  anterior. 

3-  Anat.  At  or  toward  the  hinder  end  of  the  body  ;  cau¬ 
dal  ;  —  in  human  anatomy,  owing  to  the  upright  position 
of  the  body,  often  used  as  equivalent  to  dorsal. 

4  Bot.  On  the  side  next  the  axis  of  inflorescence;  supe¬ 
rior  ;  — said  of  an  axillary  flower. 

Syn.  —  Posterior,  rear,  hind,  hinder,  back.  Posterior 
is  the  formal  or  technical  term  for  that  which  is  either 
later  in  time  (opposed  to  prioi-)  or  situated  behind  (opposed 
to  anterior) ;  as,  “Our  doing  is  always  jiosterior,  never 
contemporaneous  or  prior ,  to  our  willing  ”  ( J .  Ji.  New¬ 
man)  ;  “  To  an  anatomical  eye  the  posterior  part  of  the 
skull  is  even  more  striking  than  the  anterior11  (Huxley). 
Rear  belongs  esp.  to  military  usage,  but  has  general  appli¬ 
cation  with  reference  to  structures,  vehicles,  and  the 
like  ;  as,  the  rear  ranks  of  a  column,  tne  rear  guard,  cf.  to 
bring  up  the  rear;  the  rear  wall  of  a  house.  Hind  (op¬ 
posed  to  front,  fore)  is  used  most  commonly  with  refer¬ 
ence  to  related  parts,  and  designates  the  member  or  pair 
which  is  in  the  rear  ;  it  has  sometimes  more  general  appli¬ 
cation  ;  as,  the  hind  wheels  of  a  wagon,  the  wind  legs  of  a 
horse;  cf.  hind  side  before;  a  hind  pocket.  Hinder  is 
equivalent  to  hind  or  (in  nontechnical  use)  posterior  ;  as, 
“  the  hiii der  part  of  the  ship ”  (Mark  iv.  38);  “the  hinder 
part  of  the  skull  ”  (Huxley).  Back  applies  to  that  which 
is  thought  of  as  behind,  remote  from,  or  inferior  or  subsid¬ 
iary  to,  the  main  or  more  important  part ;  as,  back  stairs, 
a  back  door,  a  back  seat,  a  back  settlement ;  cf.  the  back- 
woods.  a  back  number.  See  after  ;  cf.  antecedent. 

For  posterior  mediastinum,  posterior  crescentic  lobe,  etc., 
Anat.,  see  mediastinum,  1,  crescentic  lobe,  etc. 

Posterior  Analytics  [Gr.  ra  ai  aAuri na  verrepa],  that  part 
of  the  logical  writings  of  Aristotle  which  deals  with  the 
knowledge  of  principles,  with  proof,  definition,  and  di¬ 
vision.  See  Aristotelian  logic. 

pos-te'ri-or,  n.  1.  pi.  Descendants;  posterity; — rarely 
in  sing.  Rare. 

2.  pi.  The  hinder  parts,  as  of  an  animal’s  body  ;  buttocks. 

3.  pi.  The  latter  part.  Humorous.  Shak. 

pos-te'ri  or  is'tic  (-Ts'tTk),  a.  Of  or  pert,  to  Aristotle’s 

work  called  the  “  Posterior  Analytics.”  Cf.  prioristic. 
pos  te'ri-or'i  ty  (-5r'T-tT),  n.  [Cf.  F .posteriority.]  1.  State 
of  being  later  or  subsequent ;  —  opposed  to  priority. 

2.  Inferiority  in  rank,  dignity,  or  the  like.  Now  Rare. 

3.  Posteriors,  or  hinder  parts.  Obs.  <t*  R. 
pos-ter'i-ty  (p5s-tgr'T-tT),  n.  [L.  posteritas:  cf.  F.  pos¬ 
terity.  See  posterior.]  1.  The  race  proceeding  from  a 
progenitor;  offspring  to  the  furthest  generation  ;  descend¬ 
ants  ;  —  contrasted  with  ancestry. 

It  [the  crown]  should  not  stand  in  thy  posterity.  Shak. 
2.  A  subsequent  generation.  Obs.  Sir  R.  Hawkins. 
3-  All  succeeding  generations  ;  future  time.  Shak. 

Their  names  snail  be  transmitted  to  posterity.  Smalridge. 

4.  =  posteriority,  1.  Obs.  &  R. 

pos'tern  (pos'tern),  n.  [OF.  posferne,  posterle ,  F.  poieme , 
fr.  L.  posterula,  fr.  posterus  coining  after.  See  posterior.] 

1.  A  back  door  or  gate  ;  a  private  or  side  entrance  or  way  ; 
hence,  away  of  escape,  or  the  like.  Obsoles. 

2.  Fort.  A  subterraneous  passage  between  the  ditch  and 
the  interior  of  either  the  main  works  or  outworks. 

3.  Latter  or  hinder  part.  Obs.  tt*  R. 

Syn.  —  See  door. 

pos'tern,  a.  Situated  at  the  back,  rear,  or  side ;  for  pri¬ 
vate  use.  “The  postern  door.”  Di-yden. 

pos'ter  O-  (pbs'ter-o-).  Combining  form  meaning  posterior , 
back  ;  as,  posteroinferior.  situated  back  and  below  ;  postero¬ 
lateral,  situated  back  and  at  the  side, 
post'ex-il'i-an  (post'gg-zTl'T-dn  ;  -Sk-sTl'-)  1  a.  After  the 
post'ex-il'ic  (post  Sg-zTl'Tk  ;  -Sk-sil'Tk)  j  exile;  specif., 
Jewish  H ist.,  belonging  to  a  period  subsequent  to  the  Baby¬ 
lonian  captivity  or  exile  (b.  c.  597  or  about  586-about  537). 
post'— fine',  n.  Eng.  Law.  The  money  paid  for  license  to 
levy  a  fine  (see  Gth  fine,  3  b);  —  called  also  king's  silver. 
post 'fix  (po-d/fTks),  7i.  [  post-  -fix,  as  in  prefix.]  Gram.  A 
letter,  syllable,  or  word,  added  to  the  end  of  another  word  ; 
a  suffix.'— post-fix'al  (-flk'sdl),  post-fix'i-al  (-sT-Sl),  a. 
post-fix'  (-fTks'),  v.  t.  To  annex  ;  specif.,  Gram.,  to  add  or 
annex  to  the  end  of  another  or  principal  word  ;  to  suffix, 
post  flag.  U.  S.  Army.  The  national  flag  ordinarily  used 
at  posts.  It  is  of  20  feet  fly  by  10  feet  hoist, 
post-fron'tal  (-frtSn'ttfl ;  -frSu'tfil),  a.  Anat.  d-  Zool.  Situ¬ 
ated  behind  the  frontal  bone  or  frontal  region  of  the  skull ; 
specif.,  designating  a  bone  behind  and  above  the  orbit,  of 
which  it  commonly  forms  part  of  the  border.  This  i6  pres¬ 
ent  in  many  vertebrates  and  corresponds  to  the  postorbital 


P08t.  I'Ol'ST. 

post,  7i.  [Cf.  It.  jmsta  wager, 
stake.]  A  term  used  in  curd¬ 
playing.  Obs. 

post,  u.  Bookkeeping.  Act  of 
posting  ;  an  entry.  Rare. 

fioat.  n.  [Hind.  &  Per.  post, 
it.,  skin,  bark.]  The  poppy 
head;  opium.  East  indies. 

II  post.  adv.  [L.]  Afterward; 
niter  :  later. 

post.  r.  t.  [Perl;,  fr.  2d  post.] 
To  lay  or  pay  down;  to  deposit, 
ns  money.  S/any. 
post.  a.  Showing  or  involving 
naste  like  tliut  of  a  post.  Ohs. 
post'a-ble  (pfis't«-b’l),  a.  That 
may  tie  posted.  Rare. 
post-ac  e-tab'u-lar.  a.  See 
post- a  lerward.  | 

post'act',  n .  An  act  done  aft- 1  j 
post'age.  n .  Mooring  of  ships  | 
to  po*tB,  or  the  charge  for  it.  R.  j 
postage  currency.  =  postal 
ci  hukm  v.  C.B.  [envelope.!  j 
postage  envelope.  A  stamped  |  I 
poat-al  lan-to'ic,  n.  See  post- a. 
pos'ta-ment  (p5s't«-m£nt).  n.  i 
[G.,  NL.  postainentuni.]  A  ped¬ 
estal  ;  base  ;  fitereobnte  :  also,  a 
frame,  mount,  or  molding,  as 
for  a  large  cameo, 
posfa'nal,  a.  Zool.  See  post-  a. 
poet-ap  os  tol'ic,  post-apos- 
tol'i-cal,  a.  See  post-  b. 
poat-ar  y  te'noid.u.  See  post-  a 
poet  as' pi  rate.  n.  Phon.  An 


aspirate,  or  h  sound,  ending  a 
stop  or  mute,  as  in  the  ,l  aspi¬ 
rates”  of  SanBkrit  and  Greek. 
See  aspirate,  n.,  1  b.  —  post- 
as'pi-rat'ed,  a 
pos'tate.  +  APOSTATE, 
post  auger  An  auger  for  mak¬ 
ing  post  lioleB. 

post  bag.  A  mail  hag  or  mail, 
h  post  bel'lum.  [L.]  After  the 
war  ;  esp.,  U.  S.,  after  the  Civil 
War  (lNfil-65). 

post-Bib'li-cal,  a.  Sec  post-  b. 
post  bill.  Ohs.  1.  A  waybill  of 
letters  mailed  by  a  postmaster. 
2.  Short  for  bank  post  bill. 
post 'book',  7/.  A  book  for 
posting  accounts.  Ohs. 
post-bra'chi-al,  a.,  post-bran'- 
chi-al.  a.,  post-cae'cal.  a.,  post  - 
cal-ca'ne-al,  a-  See  post-  a. 
post  ca-non'i-cal.o.  See  posr-b. 
post  car.  A  car  for  conveying 
mail  or  posting  travelers. 
Post-Car'bon-if'er-ous,  a.,  posfc- 
Car  o-lin'gi-an.  a.  See  post-  b 
post  cedar,  a  The  white  cedar, 
b  The  incense  cedar, 
post-ce'nal  (-sC'nfll).  a.  [  pnst- 
-f-  lj.ceno  dinner.]  After-dinner, 
post  ce-phal'lc,  a.  Zool.  De¬ 
li  ind  the  head. 

post-cer'e-bel'lar.  a.,  post-cer  - 
e-bral,  a.  See  post-  a. 
post'-chadae',  v.  t.  Sr  j  To 
carry  away  in  a  post  chaise  ;  to 
travel  by  post  chaise. 


post  chariot.  A  carriage  for 
traveling  pout  ;  specif.,  a  kind  ! 
of  light  four-wheeled  carriage 
with  a  driver’s  seat  in  front.  i 
post  -cho-re'ic,  post-cho'- 
roid.  a.  See  pos  t-  a 

Post  ci'bal  (pcSst-sT'bal),  a. 

jtust-  +  L.  cihalis  pert  to  food.]  , 
Occurring  after  a  meal. 
post-cla8'8ic.post-claB  'ai-cal.d ., 
post-clas'si  cismoi.  See  posi-b. 
p  o  s  t-c  1  a  v'i-c  le.  n.  Zool.  In 
6ome  fiMhes,  a  small  bone,  or  I 
either  of  two  small  bones,  at 
tached  to  the  inner  surface  of  j 
the  posterior  end  of  the  clavicle  j 
and  extending  downwards. —  ! 
post'cla-vic'u-lar,  a. 
post  cli -tel' ii-an  (pOst'klf-tSl'Y- 
i/n  ;  post  kl!-).  a.  Zool.  Having  j 
the  seminal  apertures  behind  j 
the  clitellum.  as  certain  earth¬ 
worms.  post  cli-tel'li-an.  n.  \ 
post-cli'val  (-klT'vrtl).  a.  Anat.  ' 
Designating  a  transverse  fissure 
on  the  superior  cerebellar  sur-  | 
face  behind  the  clivus  monticuli  j 
and  posterior  crescentic  lobes.  I 
post-col  u-mel'lar.  'r.  See  post-.  ; 
post'-co-mi'tialt  pfist'k^-niY'di'- 
f/1),  <7.  See  i*o*T-b:  —  applied  to  , 
diets  held  in  the  former  king- 
dom  of  Poland  ufter  the  regu¬ 
lar  diets.  [munion.  Dbs.l 

post-com'mon.  77.  Postcom-| 
post  con-nu'bl-al,  a.  Occurring 
after  marriage. 


post-cos 'mic.  a.  Subsequent  to 
the  present  world.  ftal  vein. I 
post-cos'tal.o  Behind  the  cob-, 
post  cox 'al,  77.  See  post- a. 
Post -Cre-ta'ceous,  a.  Geol. 
See  post-. 

post  croaker.  The  spot  (fish), 
post  -Dar-win'i-an.n.  Seei*o*T-. 
post  day.  A  day  on  which  the 
mail  arrives  or  departs.  British. 
post-di  as-tol'ic.u.  See  post- b. 

post  dl'em.  [L  ]  Lair.  After 
the  (set  or  proper)  day. 
post-Di  o-cle'tian,  a.  See  post-. 
post  diph-ther'ic.  post  diph  - 
the-ritAc.  a.  See  POST-  b. 
post  dis-rup'tion.  a  See  post- 
di  the  Disruption,  under  disrup¬ 
tion. 

post  dls-sel'zln.  77.  O.  Eng. 
Law.  A  second  disseizin  by  the 
same  disseizor  from  lands  re¬ 
covered  by  the  a*H/.e  of  novel 
disseizin  ;  also,  the  writ  that 
lay  for  it.  —  post  dis-sei'zor,  n. 
poste.  ^  POL-STI  K. 

||  post'e-a  (pest'C-d),  n.  [L., 
alter  these  or  those  (things!,  aft¬ 
erward.]  Common-Law  Prac¬ 
tice.  The  entry  made  by  the 
trial  judge  after  a  verdict  recit¬ 
ing  that  issue  was  joined  and 
summarizing  the  proceedings, 
post'ed.  ri-rt.  3 r/>.  />.  of  post. 
po-steen',  po-stin'  (pO-sten'), 
//.  I  Per.  po<tiu  of  leather.]  A 
kind  of  Afghan  pelisse  made 


of  leather.  Anglo-Indian. 
pos'tel.  +  POSTLE. 
pos 'tel,  77.  [OF.,  F.  po1> auA  A 
post,  as  of  a  gate  or  door.  Ohs. 
pos'tel.  77.  [OF.  posterle.  Cf. 
postern.]  Postern.  Ohs. 
post-em'brv-o-nal,  poBt-em  bry- 
on'ic.  a.  Zool.  Succeeding  the 
embryonic  stage, 
posten-ceph'a-lon  (pdst'en- 
sSf'd-liln).  77.  Metencephalon. 
PoBt-E'o-cene.  a.  Geol.  See 
post-  b. 

post-ep  i-lep'tic,  a.  See  post-  b 
post  e'qui-tem  se'det  a'tra 
Cu'ra  (Ck'wl-teni).  [L.J  Be¬ 
hind  the  horseman  sits  black 
Care.  Horace  (Odes,  III.  i.  40). 
Suid  of  the  possessor  of  riche??. 

poste'  res  tante'  (post'  rcs'- 
tii.Nt').  [F.]  Lit.,  remaining 
post  ;  to  be  left  or  held  at  the 
post  office  until  called  for  ; — 
used  in  addressing  letters  ;  also, 
a  post-office  department  having 
charge  of  such  letters, 
pos-te'ri-al  (p  5  s-t  e'r  Y-df  1),  a. 
Pert,  to  the  posteriors.  Rare. 
pos-te'ri-or.  adv.  Posteriorly. 
i|  pos  t®  ri-o'ri.  [L.,  abl.  of  pos¬ 
terior.  See  posterior.]  Only 
in  a  posteriori  (which  see), 
pos  te  rl-or'ic  (pbs-te'rY-Or'Yk), 
a.  From  a  posteriori  reasoning. 
—  pos-te  rl-or'l-cal-ly,  adi\ 
pos-te'ri-or-ly,  adv.  of  poste¬ 
rior. 


pos-te'ri-o'rums,  ti.  pi.  Obs. 

1.  [L.  poste  riorum,  gen  pi.  See 
posterior.]  A  familiar  name  for 
Aristotle’s  I'osterioraAnalytica 

2.  The  posteriors, 
pos'tern-al.  a.  Postern.  Ohs. 
pos  ter-o-ex-ter'nal.  a.,  pos  ter- 
o-in-ter'nal.  <7.,  pos  ter-o-me'sl- 
al.  a.,  pos  ter-o-su  pe'rl-or,  «. 
See  poste RO-. 

poB  ter  o-tem'po-ral.  n.  Zool 
Supraelavicle  of  a  fish.  —  pos'- 
ter-o-tem'po-ral.  a 
pos  ter-o-ven'tral,  «.  See  pos¬ 
te  ro- 

pos'ter-y,  n.  [Cf.  I.,  posten,  pi 
of  posterns .]  Posterity.  Ohs. 
post-e  so  phag'e  al,  post  oe  so- 
phag'e-al  (poBt-e'hC-faj'r  al ).  a. 
>ee  post-  a.  [  U.  S.  I 

post  exchange.  =  canteen,  l.| 
post  ex  1st',  r.  7.  See  post-  b.  — 
post  ex  ist'ence,  post  ex  ist'- 
en-cy.  ».  —  post  ex-lst'ent,  a. 
post'fact',  n.  [L.  postfactum • 
/mst factum.  See  post-  ;  FACT.] 
A  fart  that  occurs  after  another. 
Ohs.  or  R. 

po8t-fe'brile,  a.  See  post-  b. 
post-fem'o-ral.  a.  See  post-  &. 
post  flx'ing.  p.  a.  Using,  or 
marked  by  the  use  of.  postfixes, 
post-flec'tlon.  -flex'ion  (-flek'- 
eluln),  77.  Phdol.  Inflection  by 
postfixes  Cf.  preelection. 
post'-free7  (pbst'frg';  87),  m. 
Free  from  charge  for  postage. 


food,  fefot ;  out,  oil ;  chair  ;  go  ;  sing,  iqk  ;  *fcen,  thin;  natjire,  verdure  (250) ;  K  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144) ;  bON  ;  yet ;  *h_z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  toff  in  Guide. 
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POSTFRONTAL 
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POST-RAPHAELITE 


process  of  the  frontal  bone  of  many  birds  and  mammals, 
which  is  also  called  postfrontal  process.  The  so-called  post¬ 
frontal  of  teleost  fishes  is  the  splieuotic.—  post  fron'tal,  n. 
post  fur'ca  (post-ffir'kd),  n. ;  pi.  -cm  (-se).  [NL. ;  post- 
-f-  L.  /urea  fork.]  Zo'dl.  The  posterior  one  of  the  forked 
internal  thoracic  processes  of  the  sternum  of  an  insect.  — 
post-fur'eal  i  -kdl),  a. 

post-gla'cial  (post-gla'shdl),  a.  Geol.  Subsequent  to  a  pe¬ 
riod  of  glaciation  ;  specif.,  subsequent  to  the  Pleistocene, 
or  glacial,  period  ;  recent.  See  recent. 
post  gle'noid  (-gle'noid),  a.  Anat.  Situated  behind  the 
glenoid  fossa;  designating  the  postglenoid  process,  a  flattened 
bony  expansion  on  the  squamosal  part  of  the  temporal  bone 
posterior  to  the  glenoid  fossa.—  n.  The  postglenoid  process, 
post-grac'llo  (post-grffs'Tl),  a.  [post-  -}-  L.  gracilis  slen¬ 
der.]  Anat.  Designating  a  secondary  fissure  of  the  poste¬ 
rior  lateral  lobe  of  the  lower  surface  of  the  cerebellum, 
which  separates  the  lobe  into  an  anterior  part  (slender  lobe) 
and  a  larger  posterior  part  (inferior  semilunar  lobe). 
post-grad'U-ate  (-gr&Tu-at),  a.  Of,  pert,  to,  or  designat¬ 
ing,  studies  pursued  after  graduation,  as  at  a  college;  gradu¬ 
ate.  —  n.  A  student  pursuing  such  studies, 
posthaste'  (post/hast'),  n.  Speed  in  traveling,  as  of  a 
post  or  courier  ;  great  haste.  Archaic.  Shak. 

post  haste',  adv.  With  great  speed  ;  very  hastily.  Shak. 
pos'tho-  (pSs'tho-),  pos'the-  (p5s'the-),  posth  ,  pos'thi-o- 
(p5s'thT-o-).  Combining  forms  from  Greek  noaOq,  norrOtov, 
penis ,  prepuce ,  used  chiefly  in  medicine, 
post  horn  A  kind  of  horn,  formerly  used  by  carriers  of  the 
public  mail,  or  by  the  guard  of  a  mail  coach,  and  still  used 
on  pleasure  coaches.  It  has  a  straight  conical  tube,  com¬ 
monly  about  four  feet  long,  with  a  clear  and  sonorous  tone, 
post  horse.  A  horse  intended  or  used  for  post  riding. 
post'house7  (post'hous'),  n.  1.  A  house  established  for 
the  convenience  of  postriders  ;  a  posting  house.  Obs. 

2.  A  post  office.  Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng, 
post'hu  mous  (pBs'tu-m&s;  p5st'h6-mws ;  277),  a.  [L. 
post  humus,  poslu  inns,  properly,  last;  hence,  late  born  (of 
children  born  after  the  father's  death,  or  after  he  had  made 
his  will),  superl.  of  posterns,  posterior.  See  posterior.] 

1.  Born  after  the  death  of  the  father,  as  a  son. 

2.  Published  after  the  death  of  the  author,  as  a  book. 

3.  Being,  arising,  or  continuing,  after  one’s  death  ;  as,  a 

posthumous  reputation.  Addison.  Sir  T.  Browne. 

pos'ti-COUS  ( pBs'tT-kft.s),  a.  [L. posticus.']  Bot.  a  Posterior, 
b  Situated  on  the  outer  side  of  a  filament  ;  —  said  of  an 
extrorse  anther. 

pos  ti'cum  (p5s-ti'k;7m),  n.  [L.,  the  rear  of  a  building.] 
Arch,  a  A  back  door  ;  a  postern,  b  =  epinaos  ;  hence, 
Often  =  OPISTHODOME. 

pos'til  (p5s'tTl),  77.  [F.  postille ,  apostille ,  LL.  postilla , 

peril,  fr.  L.  post  ilia  (sc.  verba)  after  those  (words).  Cf. 
apostil.]  Obs.  or  Hist.  1.  Orig.,  an  explanatory  marginal 
note  in  the  Bible  ;  hence,  any  marginal  note  ;  a  comment ; 
pi.,  a  commentary. 

2.  A  short  homily  on  a  Scriptural  passage,  esp.  on  the 
Gospel  or  Epistle  for  the  day  ;  also,  a  collection  of  such. 

pos-tiTion,  pos-til'lion  (p3s-til'yun),  n.  [F.  postilion  ; 
cf.  It.  postiglione ,  fr.  posta  post.  See  post  a  postman.]  1.  A 
guide  or  forerunner  for  a  post ;  hence,  a  postrider  ;  a  post¬ 
boy  ;  a  courier.  Obs. 

2  One  who  rides  as  a  guide  the  near  horse  of  the  first 
pair,  or  formerly,  sometimes,  either  of  the  riders  of  the  near 
horses  of  a  coach  or  post  chaise  ;  also,  one  who  rides  the 
near  horse  when  one  pair  only  is  used. 

3.  Fishing.  A  supplementary  float  for  a  line, 
post'ing  (porting),  p.  a.  That  posts,  or  travels  with  speed  ; 

hastening;  fleeting;  swift.  —  post'ing-ly,  adv. 
post-Kailt'i  an,  a.  Following  after  Kant ;  —  usually  with 
reference  to  incorporation  of  Kantian  ideas, 
post  letter.  Any  posted  letter  (i.  e.,  letter  delivered  to 
the  post  office),  until  it  is  delivered.  British. 
post-llm'i  na-ry  (post-lTin'T-na-rT),  a.  1.  Done  or  con¬ 
trived  subsequently  ;  subsequent; — opposed  to  preliminary. 
2.  Erron.,of,  pertaining  to,  or  involving,  postliminium. 
posHl  min'1-a-ry  (post'lT-mln'T-a-rT),  a.  Pertaining  to, 
or  involving,  the  right  of  postliminium, 
post  li  min'i  ous  (  us),  a.  [See  postliminium.]  1.  Of  or 
pertaining  to  postliminium.  Rare. 

2  Erron.,  post lim inary ;  subsequent. 
posMi-mln'i  um  -um)  [  n.  [L.  postliminium,  post 
post  Um'i-ny  (post-lTm'T-nT)  1  after  -j-  limen ,  li minis ,  a 
threshold.]  1  Rom.  Law.  The  right  or  legal  principle 
(called  in  full  Jus  postllminii)  in  virtue  of  which  a  person 
taken  captive  in  war,  upon  his  return  to  his  own  country 


or  his  recapture,  was  restored  to  his  original  status  and 
thereupon  became  vested  with  all  rights  and  obligations 
accruing  for  or  against  him  during  his  absence  ;  also,  the 
right  by  which  property  (except  certain  kinds)  captured 
and  retaken  vested  in  its  original  owner.  Cf.  lex  Cornelia. 

2.  Internal.  Law.  The  right  or  rule  of  law  (called  in  full 
II  jus  postllminii)  which  when  persons  or  things  taken  by  an 
enemy  in  war  come  again  under  the  control  of  the  state  to 
which  they  belonged,  as  a  general  rule,  revives  the  rights 
belonging  or  pertaining  to  them  before  capture.  Except 
in  a  very  few  cases  it  does  not  nullify  the  effects  of  com¬ 
petent  acts  done  by,  or  under  the  authority  of,  the  captor. 

post'ludo  (post'lud),  n.  [post-  -f  prelude.]  Music.  A  vol¬ 
untary  (esp.  an  organ  voluntary)  at  the  end  of  a  service, 
post'man  (-min),  n. ; pi.  -men  (-m£n).  One  who  carries  let¬ 
ters,  etc.;  formerly,  a  post  or  courier  ;  now,  a  letter  carrier, 
post'man,  n.  Eng.  Law.  A  barrister  in  the  former  Court 
of  Exchequer,  who  had  precedence  in  motions,  except  in 
business  of  the  crown  ;  —  so  called  from  the  post ,  the 
measure  of  length  in  excise  cases,  beside  which  he  took 
his  stand.  Oxf.  E.  D.  Cf.  tubman. 
post'mark'  (-mark'),  n.  Any  mark  officially  put  on  a  let¬ 
ter  or  other  article  of  mail ;  now,  usually,  a  post-office 
mark,  or  stamp,  serving  to  cancel  the  postage  stamp,  and 
giving  the  place  and  time  of  mailing  or  arrival, 
post'mark  , r.  t.  ;  postmarked'  (-markt/) ;  post'mark'ing. 
To  put  a  postmark  on  ;  as,  to  postmark  a  letter  or  parcel, 
post'mas  ter  (-m&s'ter;  see  master),  n.  1.  An  official  in 
charge  of  posts,  or  couriers ;  later,  a  local  official  charged 
with  carrying  the  mails  from  his  station  to  the  next,  and 
later  with  receiving  and  distributing  the  mail.  Obs. 

2  Hence,  one  who  has  charge  of  a  post  office  and  the  dis¬ 
tribution  and  forwarding  of  mails. 

3.  One  who  has  charge  of  a  station  for  accommodation  of 
travelers  ;  one  who  supplies  post  horses. 

post'mas  ter-gen'er  al,  n. ;  pi.  postmasters-general. 
The  chief  officer  of  the  post-office  department  of  a  govern¬ 
ment.—  post'mas  ter-gen'er-al-ship  ,  n. 
post  rae'dl  an  (post-me'dT-an),  a.  Zo'dl.  a  Behind  the 
middle  of  the  body,  b  Designating  a  primary  vein  of  the 
wings  of  some  insects  situated  next  behind  the  median. 
Comstock.  —  n.  A  postmedian  vein, 
post'me-rid'i  an  (-mfc-rTd'I-ftn),  a.  [L.  post  meridian  us ; 
post  after  -f-  m eridiamis.  See  meridian.]  Coming  after 
the  sun  has  passed  the  meridian ;  being  in,  or  belong¬ 
ing  to,  the  afternoon. 

Post -MeB'O-ZO'iC.  a.  Geol.  See  post-.  —  Post-Mesozoic  revo¬ 
lution,  the  crustal  deformation  at  the  close  of  the  Meso¬ 
zoic,  during  which  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  some  other 
ranges  of  the  Cordilleran  system,  had  their  initial  uplift. 
POSt  mill  A  form  of  windmill  so  constructed  that  the 
whole  rests  on  a  vertical  axis  fixed  in  the  ground,  and  ca¬ 
pable  of  being  turned  as  the  wind  varies.  Cf.  smock  mill. 
post-mil  le  na'ri  an  (post-mil' e-na'rT-&n  ;  115),??.  One 
who  holds  the  doctrine  of  postmillennialism.  —  a.  Desig¬ 
nating,  or  pertaining  to,  the  views  of  the  postiuillenari- 
ans.  —  post-mil  le-na'ri-an-ism  (-Tz’m),  n. 
post'mil  len'ni-al  (post'ml-lSn'T-Sl),  a.  Coming,  or  be¬ 
longing  to  the  period,  after  the  millennium, 
post  mil-lon'ni  al  ism  (-Tz’m),  n.  Theol.  Theory  that  the 
second  coming  of  Christ  will  be  after  the  millennium  ;  — 
opp.  to premillennialism.  —  post  mil-len'ni-al-ist,  n. 
post'mis  tress,  n.  A  woman  who  has  charge  of  a  post 
office.  —  post'mls  tress-ship,  n. 

II  post  mor'tem  (post  mQr'tem).  [L.J  After  death, 
post  -nior'tem  (-mdr'tem).  rt.  [L.,  after  death.]  1.  Oc¬ 
curring,  made,  done,  or  formed,  after  death. 

2.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  post-mortem  examination, 
post-mortem  clot.  See  heart  clot.  —  p.  examination,  Med., 
an  examination  of  the  body  after  death ;  an  autopsy, 
post-na'tal  (-lia'tdl),  a.  Subsequent  to  birth, 
post-na'ti  (-na'ti),  n.  pi.  ;  sing,  -natus  (-tws).  [LL.] 

1.  Those  born  after  (a  certain  event).  In  private  inter¬ 
national  law,  persons  born  after  some  historic  event  (as 
the  American  Revolution)  and  whose  rights  or  status  will 
be  affected  by  the  fact  of  such  birth. 

2.  sing.  A  second  son.  Ohs. 

post'— Ni'cene,  a.  Designating,  or  pertaining  to,  the  peri¬ 
od  of  patristic  philosophy  subsequent  to  the  Council  of 
Nice.  See  patristic  philosophy. 

post  no*e.  Com.  A  bank  note  payable  to  order  at  a  specified 
future  time  (as  disting,  from  one  payable  to  bearer  on  de¬ 
mand)  and  issued  as  a  circulating  medium.  Hist.,  U.  S. 
post-nup'lial  (post-ntip'shftl).  a.  Being.  made,  or  happen¬ 
ing,  after  marriage.  —  postnuptial  settlement.  Law.  = 
MARRIAGE  SETTLEMENT  b  —  POStnUP'tially ,  adv. 


post  oak.  An  oak  of  the  eastern  United  States  (Quercus 
minor),  with  rough  gray  bark  and  obtusely  lobed  leaves. 
Its  hard  tough  wood  is  much  used  for  posts  and  rails, 
post -O'bit  (post'o'blt;  -Qb'Tt;  cf.  obit),  a.  1  Effective, 
or  to  take  effect,  after  death  ;  as,  a  post-obit  gilt. 

2.  Post-mortem.  Obs.  or  li. 

post-obit  bond,  a  bond  payable  after  the  death  of  some  per¬ 
son  ;  —  applied  esp.  to  one  made  by  a  reversioner  to  secure 
payment  of  a  loan  with  a  bonus  and  interest,  and  to  be 
paid  out  of  his  reversion  on  its  vesting  in  him. 
post  office  1.  The  governmental  system  or  department 
for  forwarding  mail  matter ;  — sometimes,  in  early  use, 
the  office  of  the  master  of  the  posts,  or  postmaster-general. 
2.  An  office  under  governmental  superintendence  w  here 
letters,  papers,  and  other  mailable  matter  are  received 
and  distributed  ;  a  place  appointed  for  attending  to  busi¬ 
ness  connected  with  the  mail, 
post'-of  flee,  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to,  or  issued  or  con¬ 
ducted  by,  the  government  through  the  post  office ;  as,  a 
post-ojfice  annuity,  insurance,  savings  bank,  etc. 
post-office  address,  address  for  mail.  —  p.  box,  a  private  box 
for  mail  at  a  post  office.  —  p.  car,  a  mail  car.  —  p.  order,  a 
money  order  issued  by  a  post  office, 
post  or'bit-al  (poat-6r'bT-tal),  a.  Anat.  «C*  Zo'dl.  Situated 
behind  the  orbit ;  as,  the  postorbital  scale  of  some  fishes 
and  reptiles  ;  specif.  :  a  Designating  a  downwardly  di¬ 
rected  process  of  the  frontal  bone  of  many  mammals  and 
birds,  which  forms  part  of  the  outer  or  posterior  border  of 
the  orbit.  In  some  lower  vertebrates  this  process  is  borne 
on  or  represented  by  the  postfrontal  bone.  See  post¬ 
frontal.  b  Designating  a  bone  behind  and  below  the 
postfrontal  in  many  reptiles,  forming  part  of  the  boundary 
of  the  orbit.  —  n.  A  postorbital  bone  or  scale, 
post'pald  (post'pad'  ;  87),  a.  With  postage  prepaid, 
post  pal'a-tine  (pXl'd-tin  ;  -tin),  a.  Anat.  <t*  Zo'dl.  Behind 
the  palate  or  palatine  bones ;  designating  a  pair  of  bones 
in  the  skull  of  certain  reptiles  (as  crocodiles)  now'  believed 
to  be  the  pterygoids.  — n.  A  postpalatine  bone. 

Post  -Pa  ie-0  zo'lc,  a.  <t*  n.  Geol.  See  post  b.  —  Foit- 
Paleozoic  revolution,  a  widespread  crustal  deformation 
which  marked  the  transition  from  Paleozoic  to  Mesozoic, 
post  pone'  (post-p5n'),  v.  t.  ;  fost-poned'  (-pond') ;  post¬ 
poning  (-pon'Tng).  [L.  postjionere,  postpositum  ;  post  aft¬ 
er  ponere  to  place,  put.  See  post- ;  position.]  1.  To 
defer  to  a  future  or  later  time  ;  to  put  off  ;  delay  ;  also, 
formerly,  to  put  (a  person)  off  ;  to  keep  (a  person)  waiting ; 
as,  to  postpone  a  meeting  or  a  payment. 

2  a  To  place  after  ;  to  place  at  or  nearer  the  end.  Obs. 
b  To  place  after,  behind,  or  below’  something,  in  order  of 
precedence,  preference,  value,  or  importance;  to  subordi¬ 
nate  ;  as,  all  considerations  should  be  postponed  to  right. 
Syn.  —  Adjourn,  delay,  procrastinate.  See  defer. 
post-pcne'ir.ent,  n.  Act  of  postponing, 
post  po-si'tion  (po.Rt'i  o-zlsh'fni),  n.  [Cf.  F.  postposition. 
See  postpone.]  1.  A  placing  alter  ;  state  of  being  placed 
after  ;  as,  the  postposition  of  a  word. 

2.  [post-  -f-  preposition.']  A  word  or  particle  placed  after, 
or  at  the  end  of,  another  word,  as  esp.  a  word  or  suffix 
having  the  function  of  a  preposition,  as  -ward(s)  in  city- 
irard(s) ;  —  distinguished  from  jireposition. 
post  po-Ei'tion-al  (post'po-zTsli'fm-dl),  a.  Of,  pertaining 
to,  or  of  the  nature  of,  postposition. 

post-pos'l  tive  (-p5z'T-tTv),  a.  [See  postpone.]  Placed 
after  another  word  ;  characterized  by  postposition  ;  of  the 
nature  of  a  postposition.  —  post-pos'i-tive-ly,  adv, 
post-pos'i  tive,  n.  A  postpositive  particle  or  word, 
post  pran'di-al  (-prSn'dl-ftl),  a.  After-dinner  ;  as,  post¬ 
prandial  speeches.  —  post  pran'di-al  ly,  etc. 
post'pre  dic'a-ment  (post'pre-dTk'a-mcnt),  n.  Logic.  Any 
one  of  five  categories,  or  predicaments,  sometimes  treated 
as  supplementary  to  the  ten  Aristotelian  categories  or  pre¬ 
dicaments.  The  five  so-called  postpredicaments,  treated 
in  chapters  10-15  of  his  categories,  namely,  opposition,  pri¬ 
ority,  simultaneity,  movement,  and  possession,  are  a  spu¬ 
rious  addition  to  the  ten  categories,  as  shown  by  Brandis 
and  Zeller.  Opposition  is  treated  under  relation  and  qual¬ 
ity  ;  priority  and  simultaneity  (or  succession)  are  the  two 
forms  of  when  ;  movement  is  a  result  of  activity  and  pas¬ 
sivity  ;  possession  is  a  repetition  of  the  eighth  category, or 
predicament.  Cf.  category,  1. 

post-prid'i-e  (-prTd'T-e),  n.  [LL.,  lit.,  after  pridie ;  L. 
post  after  -}-  pridie  on  the  day  before.]  Eccl.  In  the  Mo- 
zarabic  Liturgy,  the  prayer  coming  after  the  consecration 
and  oblation  of  the  elements  in  the  eucliaristic  service, 
post  pu'bis  (-pu'bis),  n.  [NL.  ;  post-  4-  pubis.]  Zo'dl. 
The  part  of  the  pubic  bone  in  birds  and  some  reptiles  which 
lies  behind  the  acetabulum.  In  birds  it  represents  the  true 
pubis ;  in  reptiles,  a  distinct  process.— post  PU'biC  (blk),  a. 

I|  post  me-ri'di-em  (mC-rYd'T-  Designating  the  posterior  one  of 
em).  [L.]  After  noon  or  raid-  the  three  divisions  of  the  infe- 
day  ;  — ahhr.  V.  M.  or  i>.  m.  ri or  parietal  convolution  of  the 

postmil-len'ni-ftn,  a.  Bostmil-  hrnin.  -  post  pa-ri'e-tal,  n. 
Tennial.  post  par'tura.  (L.,  after 

post  min'i-mus,  n.  ;  pi.  -imj  birth. J  Alter  childbirth. 

(-inT).  Dxwf-  4-  L.  mininiug  (sc.  post'past.  n.  [  vast-  +  L.pastus 
digitus  finger)  the  little  finger.]  food.]  A  bitoi  food  taken  alter 
Zool  A  supernumerary  postax-  a  meal.  Obs. 
ini  digit,  or  any  supposed  rudi-  post  pa-tel'lar,  a.  Anat.  Be- 
raent  of  one.  hind  the  patella  :  specif.,  desig- 

Poat-Mi'o-cene,  n.  See  post- b.  nating  one  of  the  synovial  bur- 
post-Mish'nic,  a.  See  post-  b  sa?  of  the  knee  joint, 
post-mor'tem.  n.  Short  for  post  pha-ryn'ge-al,  a.,  post  pl- 
jHtst-morfeni  ij  a  initiation ,  etc.  tu'i-ta-ry.  a.  See  post-  a. 

post-mor'tu-a-ry,  a.  Post-mor-  post  pleg'ic  (p  5  st-p  1  f  j'Tk  ; 
tern.  -ple'jTk),  a.  [See  POST- ;  -PLE* 

f»ost-mun'dane.  a.  Subsequent  oy  1  =  postparalytic. 
o  thin  present  world,  [post- a.  |  Post-PleJs'to-cene.  </.  See  POST-, 
post-na'sal  (-na'zrtl),  a.  See|  Post-Pll'o-cene,  a.  &•  n.  Geol 
post'nate  (post'nitt),  a.  [LL.  Pleistocene.  See  Quatek* 
■lustnatus  second  or  subsequent-  kart.  [pneumonia.  I 

y  born  :  L.  />ost  after  4-  natus  post  pneu-mon'ic,o.  Following/ 
horn.  Cf.  puny.]  Subsequent;  post-pon'a-ble  (pOst-pOn'd-bT), 
later.—  n.  A  subsequent  or  luter  a.  See  -able 
production.  Both  Ohs.  post  pone',  r.  i.  Med.  To  delay 

post'net  (dial.  pfis'nYt).  Var.  in  coming  on  or  recurring, 
of  porn kt.  Obs.  or  Dial.  ling,  post-pon'ence  (pflst-pCnVns), 
post  neu-rit'ic,  a.  See  POST-b.  n.  (Fr.  fiostaonens.  p.  pr.]  Sub- 
11  post  nu'bi  la.  Phce'bus.  [L.]  ordination.  Obs.  [postpones.! 
After  the  clouds,  the  sun.  post-pon'er  (-?r),  u.  One  whol 

post  o-bit'u-a-ry,  a.  Post-obit,  post-pon'tile,  «.  See  post- a. 
nr  post-mortem.  [er  death.)  post-pose'.  >•.  t.  [F.  post  poser. 
Pposto'bi-tum  (fib'Y-).  [L.]  A  ft- 1  See  post-;  ‘2d  pose.]  To  post- 
post  oc'u-lar,  a.  5r  n-.  post-ol'i-  pone  ;  also,  to  subordinate.  Obs. 
va  ry,  a.,  post-o'ral.  a.  See  post-pos'it.  r.  t  [L.  jmstposi- 
post- a.  [Post palatine. I  tvs,  p.  p.  See  postpone.]  = 

post-pal'a  tal.  a.  \  n.  Zool.  |  postpone.  Obs. 
post  par  a- yt'ic.  a.  Med.  Oc-  post-proph'e-sy.  r.  t.  To  proph- 
curring  after  paralysis.  eay  after  the  event.  [a  V  t>.| 

post  pa-rl'e-tal.  a.  Anat.  ft  pbst'py-ram'l-dal.  a.  See  post-| 
Zool.  a  Designating  the  plates  poat-Raph'a-el-lte.  a.  Subse¬ 
nna  serpent'a  head  immediately  quent  to  the  time  of  Raphael 
behind  the  parietal  plates,  b  I  (d.  1520). 


post-gen'i-ture  ( pCst-jCn'Y-tXtr), 
n.  [  post-  -F  L.  qenitura  birth.] 
State  of  being  born  after  an¬ 
other.  Cf.  PRIMOGENITURE.  R. 
post  gle  noi'dal  (-gl?-noi'ddl), 
a.  Anat.  Postglenoid, 
post-hab'it,  v.t.  [L. posthabitus, 
p.  p.  of  posthahere.]  To  place 
al  ter.  R.  [speedy.  Shak.  | 

post  haste',  a.  Expeditious  ;  I 
post  haste',  v.  t.  5 r  i.  To  cause 
to  hasten  ;  to  go  posthaste  ;  to 
hurry.  Obs. 
poitW.  Sec  post II 0-. 
post  hem  1-pleg'ic  (-h  P  nv'Y- 
plfj'Yk  :  -pte'jlk ).  a.  See  port-. 
po3-thet'o-my  (pCs-thf t'G-mT), 
n.  [post l a-  4-  -tonif/A  M>  t. 
Circumcision.  —  pos-thet'o- 
mist  (-inYst). »». 

post  hex'a-plar'ic,a.  See  port-. 
posthlo-.  See  posth n-.  [post-.] 
post  hip  po-cam'pal,  a.  See| 
pos-thrtls  (p5s-thl't  Is),  n. 
[NL.  ;  past  ha-  4-  -itis.  ]  Med 
Inflammation  of  the  prepuce, 
post  hoc.  [L.]  After  thi*. 
post  hoc.  er'go  prop'ter  hoc. 
„L.]  Logic.  After  thin,  therefore 
on  account  of  it ;  —  a  type  of  fal¬ 
lacious  reasoning,  as  to  argue 
that  because  night  follows  day, 
it  follows  ns  u  result  or  conse¬ 
quence  of  day. 

post'hold'er.  n.  [  D.  posthov- 
aer.~\  In  Dutch  colonies,  a  civil 
official  in  charge  of  a  post, 
post  Ho  mer'ic.  a.  See  posT-b. 
post'hu-ma-ry,  a.  Posthumous. 
Obs. 

post'hume.  a.  [F.l  Posthu¬ 
mous.  Ohs.  —  /».  A  posthumous 
child  or  work.  Ob*.  [Obs. I 
post'humed,  a.  Posthumous.  | 


post  hu'mer  al.  a.  See  post-  a. 
post'hu  mous  ly,  adv.  of  post¬ 
humous. 

poat'hu-mua  (p  8  s'tU-m  H  s; 
pOst'hd-uwts),  a.  [L.]  =  post¬ 
humous.  06s.—  n.  a/^/.  post- 
hum  i  (-ml).  A  posthumous 
child.  Obs.  b  pi.  posth uma 
(•nifi).  Posthumous  writings. 
Post-hu'mus.  Le'o-na'tus  (le'G- 
na'tria  pSst-hQ'miZs).  In  Shake¬ 
speare’s  “  Cymbeline."  the  hus¬ 
band  of  Imogen  (which  see), 
post  hyp-not'ic.  a.  Following 
after,  or  ensuing  from,  hypno¬ 
sis.  —  posthypnotlc  suggestion. 
Sec  II  YPNOTISM. 

Cos'tic  (pOs'tik).  pos'ti  cal,  a. 
L.  posticus,  fr.  post  after,  be- 
ina.l  Backward  ;  hinder.  Ohs. 

1  pos  tiche'  (pfis'tesh'). «.  [F.] 
a  Counterfeit ;  artificial,  b  Su- 
peradded  to  a  completed  work  ; 
— Baid  of  an  ornament  esp.  when 
inappropriate.  —  ».  &  A  substi¬ 
tuted  imitation,  b  Counterfeit¬ 
ing  :  pretense, 
pos'til.  +  POSTLE. 
pos'til  (pQs'tll),  r.  t.  Sr ». ;  pos'¬ 
ti  led  (-tlld)  or  pos'tilled  ; 
pos'ti l-ing  or  pos'ti j.-i.ing. 
[OF.  postiller  or  LL.  postillare.’] 
To  annotate  or  gloss  ;  write 
comments.  —  pos'til-er.  pos'- 
til-ler.  n.  Both  Obs.  or  R. 
pos-til'ioned.  pos  tll'lioned 
(pOs-tll'ywnd),  a.  Furnished 
w  ith  a  postilion, 
pos'tll-ize.  i».  t.  =  postil.  Obs. 
pos'tll-late  (pGs'tt-lat),  r.  t. 
[LL.  postil  la  t  us,  p.  p.  of  post  il- 
lare. ]  To  postil.  Rare. 
pos 'til-late,  r.  i.  To  write  pos- 
i  tils  ;  to  comment.  Hence  :  To 


preach  by  expounding  Scrip¬ 
ture  verse  by  verse,  in  regular 
order.  Obs.  —  pos'tll-la'tion 
(-la'shun),  7i.  Both  Rare. 
pos 'til-la' tor  (pOs'tT-la'ter),  n. 
[LL.]  One  who  postulates  ;  a 
commentator  ;  expositor.  Rare. 
pos'til-ler,  pos-til'lion,  etc.  Var. 

Of  POSTILER.  etc. 

po-stin'.  ^'ar.  of  postf.en. 
post'ing.p.  pr.  Sr  vb.  n.  of  post. 
posting  house.  A  posthouse, 
post  in-her'it-ance.  w.  Law. 
See  fideicommirsum. 
pos-tique'  (p5s-tek'),  o.  =  pos¬ 
tiche  b.  (See  post- a. | 

post-is'chi-al  (phst-is'kl-f7l),a.  | 
post-Ja'cent.  a.  [post-  4-  L. 
gacens.-entis,  lying.]  Posterior 

post'-John  so'ni  an,  a.  S  e  e 

post-  b. 

Post-Kan'san.  a.  See  port-  b. 
post'knight'.  n.  =  knight  ok 
the  port.  Ohs. 

Post-La  fa-yette',  a.  See  port- 
b.  Si  Lafayette  formation. 
postTap-Ba'rl-an,  n.  Sr  a.  =  in¬ 
fra  lapsari  an.  Obs. 
pos 'tie,  n.  [AS.  jtostol.]  An 
apostle.  Obs. 

post-le'gal.  a.  Pert,  to  the  pe¬ 
riod  following  that  in  which  the 
|  observance  of  the  Jewish  law 
i  was  obligatory  or  necessary, 
postlehed.  ».  [AS .  posfol  apos¬ 
tle.  L.  apostolus.  See  A  POSTLE; 
-mead.]  Apostlehood.  Obs. 
post'less.  a.  See  -i.esr. 
Pos'tle-th  waite'  (phs'*l- 
thwat'),  n.  A  ridiculous  poet 
who  forms  the  subject  of  many 
|  sketches  in  “  Punch  ”  by  the 
!  English  artist  Du  Mnurier  (1K34- 
!  %).  He  is  a  caricature  of  some 


of  the  extreme  representatives  of 
the  “  aesthetic  school  ”  and  imi¬ 
tators  of  Rossetti  and  Swin- 
I  burne.  as  John  Payne  ( 1842-), 
and  Tluophile  Marzials  (1850-). 
postilmlniage,  n.  Poetlimin- 
lum.  Obs.  [ous.  Ohs.  | 

post  11  min'i-ar.  a.  Postlimini- 
post  li-min'i-ate.  r.  f.  To  allow 
I  to  return  from  banishment  ; 
also,  erron.,  to  place  behind  or 
after.  Obs.  S‘  R. 
post-lim'i-nous  (pOst-lYm'Y- 
ni7s),«.  Rare.  1.  Subsequent 
2.  Erron.,  pertaining  to  postli¬ 
minium.  Obs. 

||  post  lt'tem  mo'tam.  [L.] 
After  suit  moved  or  begun, 
post  locust.  The  common  lo¬ 
cust  (tree). 

post-lo'ral,  a.  See  tort-  a. 
post-lu'di-um  (p5st-la'dY-«m), 
n.  (NL.)  Music.  =  POSTLUDK. 
post'man.  n.  A  libelous  writer. 
Cf.  KNIGHT  OF  THE  POST.  Ohs. 
post'mar  riage.  n.  A  marriage 
after  cohabitation, 
post'mas  ter.  n.  [Orig.  uncert.] 
At  Merton  College.  Oxford,  one 
|  of  a  class  of  poor  scholars  insti¬ 
tuted  in  1880  by  John  Wyltyot 
and  characterized  by  receiving 
a  certain  allowance  or  portion 
;  of  tood  ;  n  portionist. 
post'mas  ter-ship. u.  See -rhip. 
post  me  a'tal,  a.  See  post-  a 
post-me'di-a.  n.  I  XL.]  Zool. 
A  postinedinn  vein, 
post  me'di-al.  a.  Sr  n.  Zool. 
Postmedian. 

post-me  di-as  ti'nal.  a.,  post- 
men'tal.  a.  See  post-  a. 
pest  meridian.  Erron.  for  post 

MERIDIEM. 


ale,  senate,  cSre,  ftm,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofa  ;  eve,  Svent,  end,  recent,  maker;  ice.  III ;  old,  6bey,  orb,  6dd,  s5ft,  connect ;  use,  unite,  firn,  fip,  circus,  menii  ; 

U  Foreign  Word.  4  Obsolete  >  arlant  of.  4-  combined  with.  =  equals. 
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POTATO  APPLE 


post'rid  er  (post'rid'er),  n.  One  who  rides  post, 
post  road  A  road  over  which  the  mail  is  carried  ;  for¬ 
merly.  one  having  a  series  of  post  houses  or  stations, 
post  route.  A  route  over  which  mail  is  carried, 
post  sce'ni-um  (-se'nT-fcm),  n.  [L.,  fr.  post  -f  scena , 
scaena,  a  scene.]  The  part  of  a  theater  behind  the  scenes  • 
the  back  part  of  the  stage  of  a  theater.  Cf.  proscenium. 
post'script  (post'sknpt),  n.  [L.  postscript urn,  neut.  p.  p. 
of  postscribere  to  write  after;  post  after  -j-  scribere  to 
write:  cf.F . postscriptum.  See  post- ;  scribe.]  1.  A  para¬ 
graph  added  to  a  letter  after  it  is  concluded  and  signed  by 
the  writer  ;  an  addition  made  to  a  book  or  composition  aft¬ 
er  the  main  body  of  the  work  has  been  finished.  Abbr.  R.  S. 
2.  An  appendage.  Rare. 

post-tem'po-ral,  a.  Zool.  In  most  teleost  fishes,  designat¬ 
ing,  or  pertaining  to,  a  bone  connecting  the  back  part  of 

the  skull  and  the  dorsal  part  of  the  pectoral  arch. _ n.  A 

post-temporal  bone. 

Post-Ter'ti  a-ry,  a.  Geol.  Following,  or  later  than,  the 
Tertiary  ;  specif.,  Quaternary.  —  Post-Ter'ti-a-rv,  n. 
post— ton'lc  (-tbn'Tk),  a.  [ post — |-  Gr.  t ofos  tension,  ac¬ 

cent.  Cf.  tonic,  a.]  Philol.  Situated  or  occurring  after 
the  accent  or  in  a  syllable  after  the  accented  syllable, 
post  town.  1.  A  town  in  which  a  post  office  independent 
of  any  other  local  post  office  is  established  by  law. 

2.  A  town  in  which  post  horses  are  kept.  Obs.  or  R. 
post'— tym-pan'ic,  a.  Anat.  Situated  behind  the  tympanic 
bone  or  external  auditory  meatus.  —  n.  A  small  ossicle  so 
situated  in  certain  mammals. 

pos'tu  lan-cy  (p5s'^u-lan-sT),  n.  State  or  period  of  being  a 
postulant. 

pos'tll  lant  (-ISnt),  n.  [F.,  fr.  L.  poslulans ,  p.  pr.  of  pos¬ 
tulate.  See  postulate.]  One  who  makes  a  request  ;  a 
petitioner  ;  hence,  a  candidate,  esp.  for  holy  orders  or  for 
admission  into  a  religious  order.  —  pos'tu  lant  ship',  n. 
pos'tu  late  (-lat),  n.  [L.  postulatum  request,  prop.  p.  p. 
of  postulare  to  demand,  prob.  a  dim.  of  poscere  to  demand, 
prob.  for  pore  sc  ere  ;  akin  to  G  .forschen  to  search,  investi¬ 
gate,  Skr.pracA  to  ask,  and  L.  precari  to  pray.  See  pray.] 

1.  A  request,  demand,  condition,  or  petition.  Rare. 

2.  Something  demanded  or  asserted  ;  esp.,  a  position  or 
supposition  assumed  without  proof,  or  one  considered  as 
self-evident  ;  a  truth  to  which  assent  may  be  demanded  or 
challenged  without  argument  or  evidence. 

3-  A  condition  ;  an  essential  preliminary. 

4.  A  proposition  which  is  indemonstrable  and  not  indu¬ 
bitable,  but  which  may  be  accepted  for  practical  purposes, 
as  that  a  straight  line  can  be  drawn  between  any  two 
points  ;  specif.,  Geom.,  orig.,  in  Euclid,  a  demand  that 
something  be  granted  without  proof  ;  an  assumption  ;  as, 
the  famous  parallel  postulate  (which  see) ;  afterwards, 
the  demand  or  assumption  of  the  possibility  of  doing  some¬ 
thing,  as  of  making  some  construction.  Cf.  axiom^  1. 
pos'tu  late  (-lat),  v.  t. ;  pos'tu-lat'rd  (-lat'gd) ;  pos'tu- 
LAiyiNO  (-lat'Tng).  1.  Eccl.  Law.  To  request  (a  higher 
authority)  to  sanction  the  nomination  of  a  person,  esp.  one 
cauonically  disqualified  ;  hence,  to  nominate  subject  to  the 
sanction  of  a  higher  authority,  as  the  Pope  or  a  sovereign. 

2.  To  demand  ;  require  ;  claim. 

The  Byzantine  emperors  appear  to  have  .  .  .  postulated  a  sort 
of  paramount  supremacy  over  this  nation  W.  Tooke. 

3.  To  affirm  or  assert  without  proof  ;  to  claim  as  existent 
or  true  ;  to  assume  ;  posit ;  assume  the  possibility  of  ;  as, 
to  postulate  a  principle  or  a  geometrical  construction. 

Syn.  — Postulate,  assume.  To  assume  is  to  take  for 
granted  ar  the  basis  of  argument  (see  inference)  ;  to  pos¬ 
tulate  is  formally  to  lay  down  or  enunciate  an  assump¬ 
tion,  without  proof;  as,  “That  is  a  fundamental  law  of 
psychology  which  I  will  therefore  proceed  to  assume  ” 
(  w.  James) ;  “  Assuming  these  principles  as  the  data  of  our 
argument,  we  deduce  from  them  two  legitimate  condi¬ 
tions”  (Coleridge) ;  “In  geometry  the  primary  construc¬ 
tion  is  not  demonstrated,  but  postulated ”  (id.) ;  “It  re¬ 
mains,  then,  that  I  postulate  so  much  as  is  necessary  for 
ray  purpose.  And  let  me  take  as  full  credit  for  what  I  pos¬ 
tulate  as  if  I  had  demonstrated  it”  ( De  Quincey).  See  in¬ 
fer,  ASSUMPTION,  CONJECTURE. 

pos'tu  late,  v.  i.  To  request  or  demand  ;  to  stipulate, 
pos  tU-la'tlon  (-la'shftn),  n.  [L.  poslulatio  :  cf.F.  postu¬ 
lation.']  1.  Act  of  postulating,  or  that  which  is  postulated. 
2.  Rom.  Law.  The  formal  petition  of  a  plaintiff  to  the 
pnetor  or  magistrate  for  leave  to  prosecute  an  action, 
pos'ture  (pbs'tur),  n.  [F.,  fr.  L.  posilura ,  fr.  ponere ,  posi- 
tum ,  to  place.  See  position.]  1.  Relative  arrangement 
of  the  different  parts  of  anything,  esp.  of  the  parts  of  the 
body  ;  the  position  or  bearing  of  the  body  as  a  whole,  as 
when  assumed  for  a  special  purpose;  specif.,  Fine  Arts , 
the  position  of  a  figure  with  regard  to  the  several  princi¬ 
pal  members  by  which  action  is  expressed  ;  attitude  ;  pose. 

2.  Relative  place  ;  position  ;  situation.  Obs. 

3.  State  or  situation,  whether  of  external  circumstances 
or  of  internal  feeling  and  will ;  mental  or  spiritual  attitude 
or  state  ;  disposition  ;  a6,  the  posture  of  affairs. 

Syn.  —  See  position. 


pos'ture  (p5s'tj$r),  v.  t. ;  pos'tured  (-turd) ;  pos'tur-ing 
(-^ur-Tng).  1.  To  put  in  position  ;  to  place  ;  to  set.  Howell. 
2  To  put  into,  or  cause  to  assume,  a  posture, 
pos'ture.  v.  i.  To  assume  a  particular  posture  or  postures, 
as  a  model  or  an  acrobat ;  to  pose  ;  attitudinize, 
pos'tur  ize  (-iz),  v.  t.  &  i. ;  pos'tur-ized  (-izd) ;  pos'tur-iz'- 
ino  (-iz/Ing).  To  put  into  a  posture  ;  to  pose, 
po'sy  (po'zT),  n.  ;pl.  posies  (-ziz).  [Contr.  fr.  poesy.]  1.  A 
brief  sentiment,  motto,  or  legend,  orig.  and  still  often  po¬ 
etical  or  riming,  as  one  inscribed  on  a  ring.  Obs.  or  Ar¬ 
chaic.  “  Th e  posy  of  a  ring.”  •  Shak. 

2.  [Prob.  from  the  use  of  flowers  as  of  enigmatical  signifi¬ 

cance.  Wedgwood.]  A  flower ;  a  bouquet ;  nosegay. 
Archaic  or  Colloq.  Spenser. 

3.  =  anthology,  1.  Archaic. 

4  A  poetical  composition;  a  poem.  Obs.  R. 
pot  (p<5t),  7i.  [Cf.  Sw.  dial,  pott,  putt.]  1.  A  deep  hole  or 
pit,  as  a  natural  or  artificial  one  in  the  ground,  or  one  in 
the  bed  of  a  stream  ;  a  pothole. 

2.  Fig.  :  Abyss  ;  pit,  as  of  hell.  Obs. 

3-  A  mass  of  material  filling  a  pothole, 
pot  (pbt),  n.  [AS.  pott  (late);  akin  to  LG.  pott ,  D.  pot, 
Dan.  polte ,  Sw.  potta ,  Icel.  pottr,  F.  pot ;  of  unknown 
origin.]  1.  A  metallic  or  earthen  vessel  of  any  of  many 
rounded  forms,  used  for  any  of  many  different  purposes ; 
as,  a  quart  pot,  beau  pot,  chamber  pot,  coffeepot,  etc. 

2.  Specif,  a  A  crucible,  b  Sporting.  =  cup,  9.  Slang. 

3.  A  pot  (vessel)  with  its  contents;  hence,  the  quantity 
contained  in  a  pot,  often  a* a  measure  ;  a  potful ;  by  ellipsis, 
a  pot  of  drink  ;  hence,  drink  ;  liquor  ;  drinking  ;  potation  ; 
as,  a  pot  of  ale.  “  Give  her  a  pot  and  a  cake.”  De  Foe. 

4.  Any  of  various  objects  suggestive  of  a  pot  (in  sense  1) ; 
as  :  a  Armor.  A  plain  defensive  headpiece  ;  later,  and  per¬ 
haps  jocosely,  any  helmet,  b  Either  of  two  baskets  or 
boxes  carried  like  panniers  on  a  pack  saddle,  as  for  ma¬ 
nure,  sand,  etc. ;  also,  a  dung  cart.  Dial.  Eng.  c  A  wicker 
vessel  for  catching  fish,  eels,  lobsters,  etc. ;  also,  the  circu¬ 
lar  inclosure  of  a  pound  net.  d  A  bead  round  the  shank  of 
a  key,  near  the  bow.  Obs.  e  A  chimney  pot.  f  Fireworks. 
A  paper  case  at  the  head  of  a  rocket,  holding  the  garniture. 
g  The  socket  of  a  bone  at  a  joint.  Obs.  h  A  valve  cham¬ 
ber  in  a  compound-pressure  steam  pump,  i  A  perforated 
cask  for  draining  sugar.  J  A  sausage.  Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 

5.  Of  money,  a  large  sum.  Colloq. 

6.  The  total  of  the  bets  at  stake  at  one  time,  as  in  racing 
or  card  playing ;  the  pool  ;  also,  Racing ,  Eng.,  a  horse 
heavily  backed  ;  a  favorite.  Slang. 

7.  In  full,  pot  paper.  =  pott,  a  size  of  paper.  See  paper. 
8  Earthenware  ;  pottery  ;  also,  Dial,  or  Cant ,  an  earth¬ 
enware  ornament,  as  for  a  chimney,  or  a  piece  of  pottery 
or  earthenware,  as  a  marble  or  piece  for  playing  hop  scotch. 
9.  pi.  Short  for  potashes. 

In  (one’s)  pots,  intoxicated  ;  drunk.  —  to  boil  the  pot,  or  make 
the  pot  boil,  to  provide  the  means  of  living, 
pot,  v.  t.  ;  pot'ted  ;  pot'ting.  1.  To  place  in  or  as  in  a  pot 
or  pots  ;  as  :  a  To  preserve  in  pots,  b  To  set  out  or  cover 
in  pots,  as  plants,  c  Billiards.  To  pocket. 

2.  To  shoot  for  the  pot,  i.  e.,  cooking  ;  to  secure  or  hit  by 
a  pot  shot ;  to  shoot  when  no  special  skill  is  needed. 

3.  To  secure;  gain;  win;  bag.  Colloq. 

4.  To  overreach  ;  outwit  ;  outdo.  Obs.  or  Slang,  Eng. 

5.  To  cap  (verses).  Obs. 

6.  Ceramics.  To  make  or  shape  and  fire,  as  a  piece  of 
earthenware  ;  thus,  a  piece  is  said  to  be  well  or  ill  potted. 

pot.  v.  i.  1.  To  drink  beer,  etc.,  from  a  pot ;  to  tipple ;  to 
drink  ;  —  sometimes  with  it.  Obs.  or  Archaic. 

2.  To  take  a  pot  shot  or  shots  ;  to  shoot.  Colloq. 
po'ta-ble  (po'td-b'l),  a.  [F.,  fr.  L.  potabilis,  fr.  potare  to 
drink  ;  akin  to  Gr.  ttotck  a  drinking,  7rocri?  a  drink,  Skr. 
pa  to  drink,  OIr.  ibim  I  drink,  and  prob.  to  L.  bibere  to 
drink.  Cf.  poison,  bib,  imbibe.]  1.  Drinkable. 

2.  Arising  from,  or  suited  to,  drinking.  Obs.  &  R. 
potable  gold.  =  aurum  potabile. 
po'ta-bles  (-b’lz),  n.  pi.  Beverages  ;  drinkables, 
pot'a-mo-  (p5t'd-mo-).  A  combining  form  from  Greek 
norapos,  river. 

Pot'a-mo-ge'ton  (-je't5n),n.  [L.,  pondweed,  Gr.  norapo- 

yeirujv  ;  norapo^  river  -f-  ycinou  neighbor.]  Bot.  A  large 
genus  of  plants  typifying  the  family  Potamogetonaceae ; 
the  pond  weeds.  They  are  found  in  quiet  waters  through¬ 
out  temperate  regions,  and  are  distinguished  by  having 
spicate  flowers  with  a  perianth  of  four  segments.  The 
floating  leaves  often  vary  greatly  in  shape  from  the  sub¬ 
mersed  ones.  Also  [/.  c.],  a  plant  of  this  genus. 

Pot  a-mo-ge'to  na'ce-aB  (-to-na'se-e),  n.  pi.  [NL.]  Bot. 
A  family  of  monocotyledonous  aquatic  herbs,  included  by 
some  authors  in  the  family  Naiadacese,  having  small  and 
perfect  monoecious  or  dioecious  flowers,  either  with  or  with¬ 
out  a  perianth.  There  are  9  genera  and  about  75  species 
widely  distributed  in  temperate  regions.  Besides  Pota- 
mogeton  the  family  includes  Zostera,  Ruppia,  Zannichel- 
lia,e tc.  —  pot  a-mo-ge  to-na'ceous  (-shfts),  a. 


pot'a-mol'o-gy  (pBUa-mBl'o-jT),  n.  [ potamo -  -f- 
The  science  of  rivers  ;  potamography.  —  pot'a-mo  logi¬ 
cal  (-mo-15j'i-kdl),  a.  —  pot'a-mol'o-gist  (-mol'6-jisi),  n. 
pot'ash  (pSt'ash'),  7i.  [pot  -j-  ash:  cf.  D.  potasch ,  G. 
pottasche.]  1.  Potassium  carbonate,  esp.  that  obtained 
from  wood  ashes.  By  leaching  the  ashes,  lye,  a  solution  of 
the  carbonate  and  other  salts,  is  obtained.  Crude  potash , 
often  containing  over  20  per  cent  of  impurities,  is  made  by 
evaporating  the  lye  (often  in  iron  pots),  and  calcining  the 
residue.  Crude  potash  purified  is  pearlash ,  a  white  solid 
containing  only  2  or  3  percent  of  impurities. 

2.  Potassium  hydroxide,  usually  called  caustic  potash. 

3.  Potassium  oxide,  K20  ; — equiv.,  in  such  phrases  as  sul¬ 
phate  of  potash,  potash  salts,  potash  alum, 
etc.,  to  potassium.  Cf.  under  1st  lime,  2. 

4.  Short  for  potash  water. 
potash  bulbs  Analytical  Chem.  An 

arrangement  of  glass  bulbs  for  holding  a 
solution  of  caustic  potash, 
potash  water.  Water  charged  with  car¬ 
bonic  acid  gas,  to  w  hich  is  added  potas¬ 
sium  bicarbonate ;  —  used  as  a  drink, 
po  tass'  (po-t5s' ;  pbt'Ss),  po  tas'sa  (po- 
tSs'd),  n.  [F.  potasse,  fr.  D.  or  G.  Cf.  Geissler  Potash 
potash.]  Potash.  Bulbs, 

po  tas'slc  (po-tSs'Tk),  a.  Chem.  Pert,  to,  or  containing,  po¬ 
tassium. 

po-tas'sl-um  (p6-t5s'T-7im),  n.  [NL.  See  potass,  pot¬ 
ash.]  Chem.  A  soft,  light,  silver-white  metal  of  the  alkali 
group,  occurring  abundantly  in  nature,  but  always  com¬ 
bined,  as  in  the  chloride  (sylvite),  nitrate  (saltpeter),  sul¬ 
phates,  and  many  silicates.  *Sp.  gr.,  0.865.  Atomic  weight, 
39.10.  Symbol,  K  (kalium).  Metallic  potassium  was  dis¬ 
covered  by  Davy  in  1807.  It  is  prepared  from  certain  of 
its  compounds  by  heating  with  a  reducing  agent,  as  car¬ 
bon,  aluminium,  or  iron,  or  by  electrolysis.  It  oxidises 
rapidly  in  air,  and  with  water  it  reacts  violently,  evolving 
hydrogen,  which  takes  fire ;  hence  the  metal,  to  be  pre¬ 
served,  is  kept  under  kerosene  or  other  hydrocarbon  liq¬ 
uid.  Chemically,  potassium  is  chiefly  univalent,  form¬ 
ing  the  oxide  K2O,  the  hydroxide  KOH  (caustic  potash), 
and  a  large  series  of  important  salts,  which  are  used  in 
making  glass,  gunpowder,  fertilizers,  many  drugs  and 
chemicals,  etc.  They  impart  a  violet  color  to  flames.  Cer¬ 
tain  natural  deposits  in  Germany  constitute  the  chief  com¬ 
mercial  source  of  potassium  compounds, 
potassium  bromide.  Chem.  A  colorless  or  white  crystal¬ 
line  compound,  KBr,  having  a  biting,  saline  taste.'  It  is 
used  in  medicine  as  a  sedative,  and  in  photography  for 
making  gelatin  emulsions  and  as  a  restrainer, 
potassium  carbonate.  Chem.  A  white  salt,  K2C03. 
forming  a  strongly  alkaline  solution,  made  from  wood 
ashes,  beet-sugar  residues,  potassium  sulphate,  etc.,  and 
like  soda  used  in  making  soap,  glass,  etc.  See  potash,  1. 
potassium  chlorate.  Chem.  A  colorless  or  white  crystal¬ 
line  salt,  KClOa,  with  a  cooling,  saline  taste,  prepared  by 
electrolysis  of  potassium  chloride,  and  in  other  ways, 
potassium  chloride.  Chem.  A  colorless  or  white  crys¬ 
talline  compound,  KC1>  occurring  as  the  mineral  sylvite, 
also  in  natural  waters,  in  plant  and  animal  fluids,  etc. 
potassium  cyanide.  Chem.  A  white,  crystalline,  ex¬ 
ceedingly  poisonous  salt,  KCN,  prepared  commercially  by 
heating  a  mixture  of  the  ferroevanide  and  carbonate,  ft 
is  used  esp.  in  electroplating  and  in  the  cyanide  process, 
potassium  dichromate.  Chem.  A  soluble  salt,  K2Cr207, 
forming  large  red  triclinic  crystals,  largely  used  in  dyeing, 
in  photographic  processes,  as  an  oxidizing  agent,  etc. 
potassium  ferricyanide  Chem.  A  salt,  K3Fe(CN)«, 
formed  by  oxidation  of  the  ferrocyanide,  crystallizing  in 
large  red  prisms  ;  red  nrussiate  of  potash, 
potassium  ferrocyanide.  Chem.  A  tough,  yellow,  crys¬ 
talline  salt,  K<Fe(CN)r„  the  starting  point  in  the  manufac¬ 
ture  of  almost  all  cyanogen  compounds ;  yellow  prussiate 
of  potash.  It  is  not  poisonous. 

potassium  hydroxide.  .  Chem.  A  white  deliquescent 
solid,  KOH,  dissolving,  with  much  heat,  in  less  than  its 
weight  of  water,  forming  a  strongly  alkaline  and  caustic 
liquid  ;  caustic  potash.  It  is  used  chiefly  in  making  soap, 
potassium  iodide.  Chem.  A  colorless  or  white  crystal¬ 
line  compound,  KI,  very  soluble  in  water.  It  is  used  vari¬ 
ously  in  medicine,  as  for  syphilis  and  rheumatism,  and 
also  in  photography  for  preparing  gelatin  emulsions, 
potassium  manganate  Chem.  An  unstable  green  salt, 
K0M11O4,  readily  converted  into  potassium  perman¬ 
ganate.  a  salt,  KMnO-t,  crystallizing  in  dark  purple-red 
prisms  having  a  greenish  surface  color,  and  dissolving  in 
water  with  a  beautiful  purple  red,  which  is  used  as  an  oxi¬ 
dizer  and  disinfectant. 

potassium  sulphate  Chem.  A  white  crystalline  salt, 
K2SO4,  used  in  the  manufacture  of  alum  and  other  com¬ 
pounds.  as  a  fertilizer,  and  as  a  mild  purgative, 
po-ta'tion  (po-ta'shun),  n.  [L .potalio,  fr.  potare :  cf.  OF. 
potacion.  See  potable.]  1.  A  drinking  ;  a  draft. 

2.  A  drinking  party  ;  compotation  ;  symposium.  Obs. 

3.  A  drink  ;  beverage.  “  Thin  potations.”  Shak. 

po-ta'to  (-to),  n.  ;  pi.  -toes  (-toz).  [Sp.  patata  potato, 

batata  sweet  potato,  fr.  native  American  name  (prob.  bev- 
tata )  in  Haiti.]  1.  The  sweet  potato.  In  the  16th  and 
17th  centuries  believed  to  be  an  aphrodisiac,  whence  Shake¬ 
speare’s  use  of  the  phrase  “  potato  finger.” 


I!  poit  rem  (rt5m),  or,  pi.,  res 
(-rez).  [L.]  Scnol.  After  the 

thing,  or  things.  See  ante  rem. 
pos-tre'mo-gen'i-ture  (pbs-tre'- 
mo-j6n'T-tflr),  u.  [L.  postreinus 
last  +  gemtura  birth,  geniture.) 
Ultimogeniture.  [post-  b.  I 
post  -Ren  ais-aance',  a.  Seel 
poatrene.  j*  postern. 
post  rhi'nal,  a.  See  post-  a. 
post-Ro'man, a.  SeeposT-b. 
po8trome.poa'tron.  ^  postern. 

Coa  trorae'  (p6s-tr6ra'),  a. 
>*t-  4-  - trorsp ,  as  in  iwtrorse.] 
etrorse:  —  opposed  to  antrorsc. 
poat  ro8'tral,  a.  See  post-  a. 
pos'trum.  +  postern. 
post-aa'cral,  a.  See  post-  a. 
poat-acrlbe' (-bkrlb'),  v.  t.  Sr  i 
[L .postscribere.  See  post¬ 

script.]  To  write  after;  to  make 
a  postscript  to;  to  append.  R. 
post  scu  tel'lam,  n.  INL.j  Zool. 
The  hindermost  dorsal  piece  of 
n  thoracic  somite  of  an  insect  ; 
the  plate  behind  the  scutellum. 
—  post  scu-tel'lar,  a. 
post-sea'son,  u  See  post-  b. 
post'ship.  n.  The  office  of  a 
post,  i.  e.,  postman.  Ob*. 
post-iter'nal.  a.,  post-stig'ma- 
tal.  a.  See  post-  a. 
post-Syr '1-an.  a.  See  post-  b. 
poat'aya-tol'ic  (pOst'sYs-tOKtk), 
a.  Physiol.  See  post-  b. 


post  term,  or  |j  poBt  ter'mi-num 

(tflr'ml-nOm).  Law.  After  the 
term  ;  —  used  of  a  writ.  Also, 
the  writ  bo  returned  or  the  fee 
for  having  it  filed.  [post-  b.  I 
post-Theo-do'Bian,  a.  See| 
post  tib'l-al,  a.  See  post-  a. 
post  trader.  Mil.  In  the  United 
States  service,  one  of  th e  sutlers 
whom  the  Secretary  of  War  was 
formerly  authorized,  under  cer¬ 
tain  restrictions,  to  appoint  for 
each  military  post, 
post -trau  mat'le,  a.  Med.  Oc¬ 
curring  after  a  wound, 
post-trea'ty,  a ■  See  post-  b. 
post  -Tri  den'tlne.  <}■  Subse¬ 
quent  to  the  Council  of  Trent 
(1545-^). 

Post  truss.  See  truss,  n.,  7. 
pos'tu-lance  (p^s' ffl-ldns),  n. 
Postulaney.  [latum.  I 

pos  tu  la'ta,  n..  pi.  of  postu-| 
pos'tu  late,  0.  Postulated.  Obs. 
pos'tu-late,  u.  [LL.  postulatus, 
p.  p.,  nominated.]  Scot.  Eccl. 
Hist.  A  pawn  nominated  by  the 
sovereign  to  a  superior  benefice, 
pos'tu-la  tor  (-liUtPr),  u.  [L.,  a 
claimant,  plaintiff.]  One  who 
postulates  ;  specif..  R.  C.  Ch.% 
r  pleader  for  a  candidate  for 
beatification  or  canonization, 
pos'tu-la-to-ry  (-bi-th-rT),a.  [L. 
postulatorius.]  Xow  Rare.  1.  Pe¬ 


titionary.  [or  assumption.  I 

2.  Of  the  nature  of  a  postulate! 
poa  tu-la'tum  (-la' ttim),  n. ;  pi. 
-TA(-td).  [L.]  A  postulate.  R. 
pos'tule.  r.  1.  \Y .jfostuler,  orL. 
post ul an  .]  Eccl.  Law.  To  pos¬ 
tulate.  Ohs.  Scot. 
poat  um'bo-nal,  a.  See  post-  a. 
poa'tume.  +  apostem. 
poa'tu-moua.  +  posthumous. 
poa'tur-al  (p5s'tpr-<Il),  a.  Pert, 
to  posture.  [postures.! 

pos'tur-er  (-Pr),  n.  One  who' 
poa'tur  i8t  (-Yst),  ».  A  professed 
poaturer  or  poser. 
po8turne.  4*  POSl  E  R N 
poat-u'ter-ine  See  post-  a. 
poat-vac'cl-nal.  a.  Med.  Sub¬ 
sequent  to  vaccination. 
poBt-va'rl-o-loid. «.  See  post-  b. 
poat-Ve'dic,  a.  See  post-  b. 
poat-vene',  ?\  /.  [L.  post  4-  ve¬ 
nire  to  come.]  To  supervene.  05s. 
Poat-ver'ta  (p  5  s  t-v  ft  r't  d),  n. 
[L.]  See  Car.mk.nta. 
poat  vo-cal'lc.  a.  Phon.  Oc¬ 
curring  immediately  after  a 
vowel  ;  said  of  a  consonant, 
poat'ward  (pSi  t '  w  {  rd),  adv. 
Toward  a  post.  [05*.  I 

post'wlae'.  "dr.  Post;  in  haste.  | 
pos'ty.  4*  poustie. 
post'yard',  n.  A  yard  belong¬ 
ing  to  a  postal  station  or  posting 
establishment. 


poatyke.  4*  POTSTH  K. 
poat-zyg'a-poph'y-8i8  (-z  I  g'd- 
pbf'Y-sYs:  -zl'ga-),  n. ;  pi.  -yses 
(-sez).  [NL.]  Anat.  hr  Zool.  A 
posterior  or  inferior  zvgapophy- 
eis.—  post  zyg-ap  o-phya'l-al.a. 
pot.  f  PUT. 

pot,  w.  Short  for  pot  shot. 
pot,  n.  [Dan.  jiotte,  or  F.jwOf.] 
See  MEASURE. 

pot.  n.  8r  v.  i  Grimace.  05s. 
pot.  v.  t.  Scot  1.  To  fill  with 
pots,  or  pits  ;  also,  to  trench  or 
mark  off  by  a  furrow.  Obs. 

2.  To  plant  or  set  in  a  pit ;  also, 
to  pit,  as  potatoes, 
pot.  Abbr.  Potential  :  pottle, 
po  ta-bil'i-ty  (po'tri-bYl'Y-tY ).  n. 
Quality  or  state  of  being  potable, 
po'ta-bl.  Potable.  Ref.  Sp. 
po'ta-ble  nesa.  n.  See -ness. 
potacre.  4*  podaore. 
po-ta'do.  4*  potato. 

}\  po  tage'  (plVtuzh'),  n.  [F.] 
Soup.  —  po  tage'  gras'  (gra'). 
[F., lit., fat  soup.]  Meat  soup, 
pot'a-ger  (ptft'rt-jSr),  n.  [OF. 
potagier .]  A  pottage  maker.  Obs. 
potagere.  n.  [F .potager.]  A 
Kitchen  garden.  Obs. 
potagre.  4*  podaore. 
pot'ail.  Var.  of  patkl.  India. 
pot'ale',  n.  Refuse  from  a  grain 
aistillerv,  used  to  fatten  swine, 
po-tarn'ic  (pfi-tlm'Yk),  a.  [Gr. 


TTOTo/Ltov  river.]  Of  or  pertain¬ 
ing  to  rivers. 

Pot/a-mo-bi'i-dae  (pOt'd-mfi-bl'- 
Y-de),  n.pl.  [NL.; potamo -  4-  Gr. 
0109  life.]  Syn.  of  Astacid.*. 
Pot  a-mo-choe'rua  (-ke'rws),  n. 
[NL.  ;  potamo-  4-  Gr.  \otpos 
pig.]  Zool.  The  genus  consti¬ 
tuted  by  the  river  hogs. 

Pot  a-mog'a-le  (-m5g'«-le),  n. 
[NL.; potamo-  4-  Gr.  ya\y  wea¬ 
sel.]  Zool.  A  genus  of  West 
African  aquatic  insectivores 
containing  one  species  (P.  re¬ 
lax),  about  two  feet  long,  and  of 
otterlike  appearance.  It  is  the 
type  of  n  family.  Pot  a-mo  gal'- 
i^dse  (-md-gfil'Y-de). 
pot'a-mog'ra-phy  (-mflg'rd-fY), 
n.  [potamo-  4-  -graph y.]  De¬ 
scription  of  rivers  ;  potnmology. 
pot  a-mom'e-ter  (-mBm'P-tCr), 
n .  [ potamo -  4-  -meter.]  A  cur¬ 
rent  meter. 

pot  a-moph'i-lous  (-mhf'Y-1  #7 s ) , 
a.  [  potamo-  4-  -philous.]  Riv¬ 
er-loving.  [stud.  I 

po'tance.  Var.  of  potencrJ 
potance  file.  See  file,  n.,  tool, 
potanger.  4*  POTTINGER. 
po-tar'go.  4*  botaroo,  a  relish, 
po'taah  ( pO'tAsh  ;  pO-tAsh'),  n. 
For  portaoe,  a  carry  or  rough 
road.  Dial.  U.  S.  Sr  Canada. 


pot'ash.  v.  t.  To  treut  with  pot¬ 
ash  ;  specif.,  tocaseharden  with 
potassium  ferrocyanide. 
potash  alum  See  alum,  1. 
pot'a8h-er-y  (p  6  t'fl  s  h -€  r-T  ; 
pOt-fish'-),  77.  A  place  where 
potash  is  made. 

pot'ash  es  (n  5  t'tt  s  h'S  z  ;  -Y  z  ; 
151).  n.  />l.  Chem.  potash,  1. 
potash  feldspar.  See  feldspar. 
potash  soap  See  soap. 
pot  asa-anUide  (p5t/tts-fim'Id ; 
-id),  77.  Also  -id.  [potassium 
4-  amide.)  Chem.  A  yellowish 
brown  solid.  KNH2. obtained  by 
heating  potassium  in  ammonia, 
pot  ass-if'er  oua  ( pOt^s-lf 'fr- 
ws),  a.  [  7>ota**ium  4-  -/e7v>?/*.] 
Chem.  Containing  potash  or  oth¬ 
er  compounds  of  potassium, 
potassium  alum.  See  alum,  1. 
potaBsium  amide.  =  potass- 
amide. 

potassium  bichromate.  Potassi¬ 
um  dichromate. 

potassium  bitartrate.  See 

CREAM  OF  TARTA R. 

potassium  hydrate.  See  potas¬ 
sium  HYDROXIDE.  [  PETER.  I 
potassium  nitrate  See  salt-! 
po'ta-tive  (p6'td-tYv),  a.  [OF. 
pot  at  if.]  Given  to  drinking.  R. 
po-ta'to  (pfi-ta'tG),  v.  t.  To 
plant  with  potatoes.  [potato, 
potato  apple.  The  berry  of  thel 


food,  foot ;  out,  oil ;  chair  ;  go  ;  sing,  iijk  ;  4feen,  thin  ;  nature,  venture  (250) ;  K  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144) ;  boN  ;  yet ;  zh  _  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Guide. 
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Potato  Bug.  n  Larva  ;  b  Pupa  ;  c 
Adult  Beetle  All  nat.  size. 


2.  a  The  edible  starchy  subterranean  tuber  of  an  Ameri¬ 
can  solanaceous  plant  (Solatium  tuberosum ),  forming  a 
staple  article  of  diet  in  most  temperate  regions.  Pota¬ 
toes  are  developed  as  enlargements  of  underground  rhi¬ 
zomes  ,  they  contain  from  15  to  25  per  cent  of  starch,  but 
are  deficient  in  pro te ids,  hence  their  food  value  lies  in  their 
use  conjunctively  with  nitrogenous  vegetables,  or  with 
meats,  b  The  plant  which  bears  these  tubers.  It  is  an 
erect  herb,  with  irregularly  pinnate  leaves,  white  or  pur¬ 
plish  flowers,  and  yellowish  berries  or  “  balls.”  Grig,  na¬ 
tive  of  central  South  America,  it  was  introduced  Into 
Virginia  and  into  Europe  probably  in  the  16th  century, 
although  its  cultivation  did  not  become  general  until  much 
later.  A  closely  related  species,  or  possiblv  subspecies, 
grows  wild  in  the  mountains  of  the  southern  United 
States  and  Mexico. 

3-  Any  of  several  closely  related  species  of  Solanum ,  esp. 
5.  commersonii.  See  Uruguay  potato. 
potato  blight-  In  general,  any  blight  or  decay  attacking 
the  potato  :  specif.,  the  late  or  true  blight,  induced  by  the 
parasitic  nnycomycetous  fungus  Phytophlhura  in fe stans ; 
also,  the  fungus  itself.  It  causes  decay  of  the  tissues  in 
leaves  and  stems ;  when  it  also  attacks  the  tubers,  the  dis¬ 
ease  is  known  as  potato  rot.  The  so-called  early  blight  of 
the  potato  is  due  to  attacks  of  the  fungus  Macrosporium 
tolani.  It  also  results  in  shriveled  and  dead  foliage,  and  is 
hence  sometimes  called  potato-leaf  curl  and  potato-leaf  spot, 
potato  bug.  A  black - 
and-yellow  striped  bee¬ 
tle  {Leptinotarsa  decem- 
lineata)  of  the  family 
Chrysomelidie,  which 
feeds  in  both  the  larval 
and  adult  stages  on  the 
leaves  of  the  potato,  of¬ 
ten  doing  great  damage. 

Its  original  home  was 
in  the  eastern  foothills 
of  theRocky  Mountains, 
where  it  fed  on  the  sand 
bur  {Solanum  rostratum),  related  to  the  potato,  which  it 
began  to  attack  as  soon  as  cultivated  by  settlers  in  that 
region.  It  gradually  extended  its  range'  eastward,  reach¬ 
ing  the  Atlantic  coast  in  1S74. 

potato  fern,  a  In  New  Zealand,  the  fern  Marattia  frar- 
inea.  Its  large  starchy  rootstock  is  roasted  and  eaten  by 
the  natives,  b  In  Australia,  the  fern  Di'yopteris  cordi- 
folia ,  whose  small  ovoid  tubers  are  similarly  used, 
potato  race.  A  race  ill  which  the  racers  pick  up  and  carry 
one  by  one  to  a  receptacle  potatoes  placed  at  intervals, 
po'ta  to  ry  (po'tri-to-rT),  a.  [L.  potatorius ,  fr.  potare  to 
drink.]  1.  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  addicted  to,  drinking. 

2.  Potable.  Rare. 

||  pot' -au7 -feu'  (pfc'to'fG'),  n.  [F.,  lit.,  pot  on  the  fire.] 
Cookery.  A  dish  of  broth,  meat,  and  vegetables  boiled  to¬ 
gether  in  a  pot,  —  esp.  common  among  the  French, 
pot'a  wat'a  mi  (pQt'er-wSt'd-mT),  n.  All  Indian  of  an  Al- 
gonquian  tribe  formerly  dwelling  about  the  southern  end 
of  Lake  Michigan.  They  favored  the  French  in  the  early 
wars,  and  later  were  hostile  to  the  United  States.  Most 
of  them  were  removed  to  Kansas  and  Oklahoma, 
pot'-bel  lied  (p5t'bSl'Td),  a.  Having  a  pot-belly, 
pot'-bel  ly,  n.  1.  A  protuberant  belly. 

2.  A  pot-bellied  person. 
potTsoil  er  (-boil'er),  n.  1.  One  who  boils  a  pot ;  specif., 
a  potwaller.  Rare. 

2.  A  literary  or  artistic  work  done  simply  for  money  to 
pay  current  expenses.  Colloq. 

3.  One  who  produces  potboilers.  Rare.  Colloq. 
pot'-bound',  a.  Hort.  Having  the  roots  so  densely  matted 

as  to  allow  little  or  no  space  for  further  growth ;  —  ap¬ 
plied  to  potted  plants  in  this  condition, 
pot'boy'  (pSt'boi'),  n.  A  boy  who  carries  pots  of  ale,  beer, 
etc. ;  a  menial  in  a  public  house, 
potch'er  (pSch'er),  n.  1.  Var.  of  poacher.  Ohs. 

2.  Paper  Making.  A  machine  in  which  the  pulp  from  the 
breakers  is  further  washed,  and  bleached  by  chloride. 

POt  companion.  A  companion  in  drinking;  fellow  toper, 
po  teen'  (po-ten'),  po  theen'  (-then'),  n.  [Ir.  poitin 
small  pot,  whisky  made  in  private  stills;  cf.  pota  pot,  fr. 
E.  pot.]  Whisky  distilled  in  a  small  way  privately  or  illic¬ 
itly  by  the  Irish  peasantry. 

po'tence  (po'tgns),  7i.  [F.  potence.  See  potency  ;  cf.  po- 

tence  potency.]  1.  A  cross,  gibbet,  or  gallows.  Obs.  or  R. 

2.  Watch  Making.  The  stud  in  which  the  bearing  for  the 
lower  pivot  of  the  verge  is  made. 

3.  Mil.  A  formation  in  which  a  portion  of  a  line  is  thrown 
forward  or  backward  at  an  angle  to  the  main  line.  Obs.  or  R. 

po'ten-cy  (po'tgn-sT),  n. ;  pi.  -cies  (-sTz).  [L.  potentia ,  fr. 

potens,  -ei  it  is,  potent.  See  potent;  cf.  potence,  puissance.] 
1  Quality  of  possessing  inherent  strength  or  power  ;  as  : 
a  General  efficiency  or  capability  ;  power  or  energy  more 
or  less  free  to  act  or  not ;  as,  the  potency  of  the  divine  will. 
“  A  place  of  potency  and  sway  o’  the  state.”  Shak.  b  Spe¬ 
cific  efficacy  or  capacity  ;  ability  to  effect  a  certain  result. 
2.  State  of  possessing  transferred  or  derived  power; 
strength  due  to  external  causes. 


3.  Capability  of  developing  in  accordance  with  its  nature  ; 
potentiality  ;  as,  the  potency  of  a  seed  to  become  a  plant. 

4.  Capability  of  being  acted  on  to  certain  ends  ;  receptiv¬ 
ity  to  certain  kinds  of  causes  ;  determiuability. 

5.  [G.  potenz.]  Philos.  Grade  of  progress  from  the  phys¬ 
ical  to  the  spiritual  ;  thus,  gravitation,  light,  and  life  are 
respectively  the  1st,  2d,  and  3d  potencies ,  or  ratios  of  the 
objective  and  subjective  ;  — a  term  used  by  Schelling. 

6.  Homeopathy.  The  increased  power  of  a  medicine  as 
produced  by  attenuation. 

po'tent  (po'tent),  a.  [L.  potens ,  - entis ,  p.  pr.  of  posse  to  be 
able,  to  have  power,  fr.  potis  able,  capable  (akin  to  Skr. 
pati  master,  lord)  -f-  esse  to  be.  Cf.  host  a  landlord,  am, 
despot,  podesta,  possible,  power,  puissant.]  1.  Having 
great  power,  authority,  control,  or  dominion  ;  puissant ; 
mighty  either  intellectually  or  morally  ,  influential ;  co¬ 
gent  ;  convincing  ;  —  regarded  as  stronger  than  powerful ;  j 
as,  a  potent  prince  ;  potent  interest  ;  a  potent  argument. 

Moses  once  more  his  potent  rod  extends.  Milton.  I 

2.  Producing  great  physical  or  chemical  effects;  power¬ 
ful  ;  as,  a  potent  medicine.  Shak. 

3.  Having  the  power  of  procreation. 

Syn.  -  Mighty,  puissant,  strong,  able,  efficient,  forcible, 
efficacious,  cogent,  influential.  See  powerful. 
po'tent,  n.  Obs.  1.  Power  or  a  power 

2.  A  potent  person  ;  a  potentate.  Shak. 

3.  Mil.  A  formal  order  ;  warrant.  Obs.  or  R. 
po'tent,  n.  [See  potence.]  1.  A  crutch  ;  a  staff  with  a 

crosspiece  ;  also,  a  crozier.  Obs. 

2.  Hence,  a  support ;  a  stay.  Obs.  or  Archaic. 

3.  A  gibbet.  Obs.  R.  Scot 

4.  A  cross  handle  like  the  head  of  a  crutch.  Obs.  OzJ.E.D. 

5.  a  Her.  One  of  the  furs,  really  a  form  of  vair  ;  a  sur¬ 
face  composed  of  patches  supposed  to  rep¬ 
resent  crutch  heads,  always  alternately 
argent  and  azure,  unless  otherwise  spe 
dally  mentioned,  b  Any  of  the  T-shaped 
figures  forming  this  fur. 

po'tent,  a.  Her.  a  Terminating  at  its  ex¬ 
tremities  in  crutchlike  figures  or  potents; 
as,  a  cross  potent.  See  cross,  I/lust,  b 
Formed  of  potents. 
po'ten-tate  (p5'tgn-tat),  n.  [L .  potentatus  Potent.  Her. 
power,  rule,  ruler.  See  potent,  a.]  One  that  possesses 
great  power  or  sway  ;  a  ruler,  prince,  sovereign,  or  mon¬ 
arch;  rarely,  a  powerful  nation,  city,  company,  or  the  like. 

The  blessed  and  only  j>otcntate.  1  Tim.  vi.  15. 
po-ten'tlal  (pi-tSn'shftl),  a.  [Cf.  F.  potentiel.  .See  po¬ 
tency.]  1.  Being  potent  ;  endowed  with  power  or  po¬ 
tency  ,  powerful;  mighty;  influential.  Now  Rare.  “  And 
hath  in  his  effect  a  voice  potential."  Shak. 

2.  Existing  in  possibility,  not  in  actuality  ;  possible  as  op¬ 
posed  to  actual  ;  latent.  *‘  A  potential  hero.”  Carlyle. 

3.  Gram.  Expressive  of  possibility  ;  as,  a  potential  use. 
Syn.  —  See  latent. 

potential  cautery,  a  substance  which  cauterizes  by  chemical 
action ;  as,  lunar  caustic  ;  also,  cautery  by  it.  Cf.  actual 
cautery.  —  p.  coil  or  winding,  Elec.,  a  coil  or  winding  con¬ 
nected  in  shunt  across  a  circuit,  as  in.  a  wattmeter;  — 
called  also  pressure  (or  voltage)  coil.  —  p.  difference.  Elec., 
the  difference  of  potential  between  two  points  in  an  electric 
or  magnetic  field.  —  p.  energy.  See  energy,  w.,5.  —  p.  func¬ 
tion,  Math.,  the  potential  due  to  the  attractions  of  a  system 
on  a  particle.  —  p.  mood.  Gram.,  a  verbal  form  or  phrase 
used  to  express  possibility,  liberty,  power,  by  the  use  of 
may,  can,  might ,  could,  icould,  or  should  ;  as,  I  may  go;  he 
can  write.  —  p.  whole.  See  whole. 
po  ten'tial,  n.  1.  A  possibility  ;  potentiality. 

2.  Gram.  The  potential  mood. 

3.  Mech.  The  work  that  would  be  done  in  transferring  all 
points  of  a  system  from  infinity  to  their  actual  positions. 
Potential  is  sometimes  limited  to  forces  in  ^/-dimensional 
space  that  vary  inversely  as  the  (;i—l)th  power  of  the  dis¬ 
tance  between  the  centers  of  force  ;  for  forces  varying  ac¬ 
cording  to  other  laws  the  term  prepotential  is  then  used. 

4-  Elec.  A  characteristic  of  a  point  in  an  electric  field  or 
circuit  indicated  by  the  work  necessary  to  bring  a  unit 
charge  to  it  from  infinity  ;  the  degree  of  electrification  as 
referred  to  some  standard,  as  that  of  the  earth.  See 
electromotive  force.  Potential  is  analogous  to  level  in 
mechanics  and  hydrostatics. 

po  ten  ti-al'i  ty  (-shT-Sl'T-tT),  n. ;  pi.  -ties  (-tTz).  Quality 
or  state  of  being  potential ;  specif.  :  a  Power  ;  potency,  b 
Possibility,  not  actuality ;  inherent  capability  or  disposition 
not  actually  exhibited;  also,  an  instance  of  this;  a  possi¬ 
bility  or  capacity,  or  a  person  or  thing  embodying  this. 

C  Elec.  =  potential,  7i.,  4.  Rare. 
po-ten'tial-ize  (po-tSn'shal-Iz),  v.  t.  d-  i.  ;  -ized  (-Izd) ;  -iz'- 
ing  (-iz'Tng).  To  make  or  become  potential;  —  said  specif, 
of  energy.  —  po  ten  tial  i-za'tion  (-T-za'shfin  ;  -I-za'-),  n. 
Po  ten  til'la  (po'tSn-til'd),  n.  [NL.  dim.  See  1st  po¬ 
tent.]  Rot.  A  large  genus  of  rosaceous  herbs  and  shrubs, 
the  cinquefoils,  or  five  fingers,  abundant  iu  temperate  re¬ 
gions.  They  have  alternate  pinnate  or  palmate  leaves,  and 


yellow,  purple,  or  white  flowers  with  a  persistent  bractefl 
calyx  and  five  petals.  The  fruit  consists  of  many  small 
achenes  heaped  on  a  dry  receptacle.  ^See  tohmentil. 
po-ten'ti  om'e-ter  (po-t6n'shT-5m'e-ter),  n.  [potential  -|- 
-meter.]  Elec.  An  instrument  for  measuring  or  compar¬ 
ing  electrical  potentials  or  electromotive  forces, 
po'tent  ize  (po'Ufn-tiz),  v.  t.  ;  -ized  (-tizd) ;  -iz'ing  (-tlz'- 
Tng).  To  render  potent ;  specif..  Homeopathy ,  to  render 
(a  drug)  medicinally  more  effective  by  attenuation,  as  by 
comminution,  dilution,  etc.;  to  dynamize. 

Po-te'ri-um  (po-te'rT-wm),  n.  [L.,  a  drinking  cup,  also  a 
plant,  prob.  a  species  of  Tragalus,  Gr.  iroTypiov."]  Rot.  A 
genus  of  rosaceous  plants  consisting  of  a  single  species  (P. 
spinosum)  native  of  Italy.  It  is  a  thorny  shrub  with  pin¬ 
nate  leaves  and  greenish  flowers.  The  genus  Savguisorba 
is  sometimes  included  in  Poterium.  See  Sanguisokba. 
po-tes'tal  (po-tSs'tdl),  a.  Rom.  Law.  Of  or  pertaining  to 
the  potestas. 

po-tes'tas  (-iSs),  n.  [L.,  lit.,  power.]  1.  Math.,  Chem ., 
etc.  Power.  Obs. 

2.  Rom.  Law.  The  right  that  a  Roman  citizen  had  over 
his  children.  Short  for  patria  potestas. 
po'tes-tate  (po't6s-tat),  n.  [L.  potestas,  polestatis,  power; 
cf.  OF.  potestat.  See  potent.]  1.  A  potentate  ;  also,  power. 
2.  A  power  of  the  spirit  world  ;  specif.,  one  of  the  sixth 
order  of  angels. 

3  An  Italian  podesta;  also,  the  chief  magistrate  of  any 
of  certain  Turkish  towns. 

po'tes  ta  tive  (  ta-tTv),  a.  [L.  potestativus :  cf.  F.  potesta- 
l if.]  Having  power  or  authority  ;  authoritative.  Rare,  exc. 
as  designating  a  condition  within  the  power  or  control  of  a 
given  party.  —  potestative  condition.^  Laic.  See  condition,  2. 
poth'er  (pSth'er  ;  now  rarely  puth'er),  n.  [Orig.  uncert.] 

1  A  choking  cloud  or  condition  of  dust,  smoke, or  steam; 
a  dust ;  a  smoke. 

2.  Bustle;  disturbance;  perturbation;  bother, 
poth'er,  v.  t.  ;  poth'ered  (-erd) ;  poth'er-ing.  To  put  into 
a  commotion  or  perturbation  ;  to  harass  and  perplex  ;  worry ; 
fluster;  trouble.  “  Pothers  and  wearies  himself.”  Locke. 
poth'er,  v.  i.  1.  To  make  a  stir ;  to  be  fussy  ;  to  worry. 

2.  In  form  puth'er  ( pron.  pooth'er).  To  pour,  roll,  or  move 
in  a  cloud,  as  of  smoke  or  dust.  Dial.  Eng. 
pot'herb'  (pSt'Grb' ;  -liGrb' ;  see  herb),  n.  Any  plant  whose 
leaves  or  stems  are  boiled  for  food,  as  spinach, 
pot'hole'  (-hoi'),  n.  Any  large  pit  or  hole;  specif.:  a  A  more 
or  less  circular  hole  formed  in  the  rocky  beds  of  rivers  by 
the  grinding  action  of  stones  or  gravel  whirled  round  by 
the  water  in  an  antecedent  depression,  b  A  hole  in  the 
ground  from  which  clay  for  pottery  has  been  taken. 
pot'hook/  (-hook'),  ii.  1.  An  shaped  hook  for  hanging 
pots  and  kettles  over  an  open  fire  ;  a  crook. 

2.  An  iron  rod,  usually  curved,  with  a  hook,  used  for  lift¬ 
ing  a  hot  pot,  stove  lid,  or  the  like. 

3.  pi.  A  kind  of  instrument  of  punishment,  as  for  runaway 
slaves,  fastened  round  the  neck.  Obs. 

4.  A  written  character  curved  like  a  pothook ;  a  hooked 
stroke,  as  one  used  in  teaching  to  write  ;  a  scrawl. 

Po'thos  (po'thCs),  n  [NL.,  fr.  Singhalese  pb(a,  name  of 
one  species.]  Rot.  A  genus  of  araceous  climbing  shrubs, 
chiefly  of  eastern  Asia  and  Australasia,  having  ovate  leaves, 
sometimes  replaced  by  phyllodia,  and  flowers  in  a  short 
spadix  subtended  by  a  green  spathe.  Cf.  Anthurium. 
pot'house  (pSt'housQ,  n.  1.  A  pottery.  Obs.  d ;  R. 

2.  An  alehouse;  an  inferior  or  low  tavern  or  public  house, 
pot'house  .  a.  Of  or  pert,  to  a  pothouse  ;  vulgar  ;  low. 
pot'hunt  er  (-hfin'ter),  n.  1.  A  self-seeking  follower, 
sycophant,  parasite,  or  the  like.  Obs. 

2.  A  hunter  who  shoots  to  fill  the  pot ;  hence,  a  hunter 
who  shoots  anything  that  will  help  to  fill  his  bag  without 
regard  to  the  rules  or  spirit  of  sport. 

3.  Sports.  A  person  who  contests,  merely  to  win  prizes. 
—  pot'hunt  ing,  n.  a. 

II  po  tiche'  (po  tesh'),  n.  ;  pi.  -tiches 
(-tesh'-).  [F.,  fr.  pot  a  pot.]  Ceramics. 

A  vase  with  a  separate  cover,  the  body 
usually  rounded  or  polygonal  in  plan  with 
nearly  vertical  sides,  a  neck  of  smaller 
size,  and  a  rounded  shoulder, 
po'tion  (po'sliwn),  n.  [L.  polio ,  fr.  potare 
to  drink  :  cf.  F.  potion.  See  poison.]  1.  A 
draft  ;  dose  ;  usually,  a  dose  of  a  liquid 
medicine  or  of  a  poison. 

2  A  kind  of  drink  or  a  drink.  Obs. 
pot'latch  (p5t'15ch'),  7i.  [Chinook  pot - 

latsh ,  pahtlatsh ,  fr.  Nootka  pahehilt ,  pa- 
chatl,  a  gift.]  1.  Among  the  Kwakiutl, 

Chimme8yan,  and  other  Indians  of  the 
northwestern  coast  of  North  America,  a  One  form  of 
ceremonial  distribution  by  a  man  of  gifts  Potiche. 
to  his  own  and  neighboring  tribesmen,  often,  formerly,  to 
his  own  impoverishment.  Feasting,  dancing,  and  public 
ceremonies  accompany  it. 


potato  bean.  The  vam  bean, 
potato  beetle.  The  potato  bug. 
potato  chips  Thin  slices  of 
raw  potato  tried  crisp  in  fut. 
potato  curl.  A  disease  of  the 
leaves  of  potatoes  caused  by  the 
fungus  I  erticillium  atronfbum. 
pot  ito  disease.  Potato  bligh t. 
potato  fungus.  Potato  blight, 
potato  grub.  The  larva  of  the 
potato  moth. 

po  ta'to  ’ess.  a.  See  -less. 
potato  mildew,  potato  mold  or 
mould.  Potato  blight, 
potato,  or  tuber,  moth.  A  small 
moth  (Phthorimna  npcrculcllu ) 
whose  larva  attacks  potatoes, 
potato  murrain.  Potato  blight, 
potato  oat.  An  early  variety  of 
oat  with  a  compact  spike, 
potato  onion.  A  multiplier 
onion.  See  multi  cue  it,  (>. 
potato  pea.  The  groundnut 
Apios  a  pi  on.  [tippler,  /fore.  I 

po-ta'tor(po-ta't<>r).  n.  [L.j  A  I 
potato  ring  A  ring  or  hoop  used 
m  Ireland,  in  the  ISth  century, 
as  a  stand  for  a  bowl  or  the  like; 
—  from  the  erroneous  notion 
that  it  was  used  to  keep  a  heap 
of  potatoes  together  on  the  table, 
potato  rot.  See  potato  blight. 
potato  vine  Potato  plant, 
potato  weevil,  a  An  American 
weevil  (  Tnchobaris  trinotata) 


whose  larvu  lives  in  the  stalks 
of  potato  plants, 
pot  ball.  A  dumpling, 
pot  bank.  A  pottery.  Dial.  Eng. 
pot  barley.  Hulled  barley, 
pot'boil',  v.  7.  v  ».  To  produce 
simply  for  a  living;  to  make  pot¬ 
boilers.  [See -DOM.  | 

pot'boydom  (pSt'boi'ddm),  n.| 
pot'boyship.  n.  See -ship 
pot'ean  non. /».  Popgun.  Obs. 

Sotch  (pOcli).  Obs.  or  Scot.  & 
lal.  Eng.  var.  of  poach. 
potch.  v.  t.  P  a  per  Mo  king.  To 
bleach  ( pulp)  in  a  potcher. 
potcharde.  A  potsherd. 
pot  cheese.  Cottage  cheese, 
potcher  engine,  potching  engine 
or  machine  Paper  Mali  no.  A 
potcher.  lor  Dial.  Eng.  I 

pot'erook'.  n.  A  pothook.  Obs.  | 

1  pot-dar'  (p&t-diir').  ?».  [Iliml 
I  potdar.  1  A  cashier  ;  a  weigher 
and  assayer  of  coins. 

II  pot  de  vin'  (p«v  d5  vHn').  [F., 
lit.,  pitcher  of  wine.]  Gratuity; 
bonus  ;  bribe. 

pot  dung.  Farmyard  dung;  — 
Irom  being  removed  in  pots 
pote.  ^  put,  v.  [paw.  Obs.  | 
pote.n.  fOI). t*ote,  I).  poof.)  A| 
pote,  n.  [I j.potus.]  Drink.  Ob.t. 
pote.  »\  t.  [AS.  potian.]  To 
push;  thrust;  kick  :  poke  ;  stir; 
I  crimp.  Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 


pote  (p5t),  7».  A  stick  to  poke 
with  ;  a  poker  ;  also,  a  kick  or 
pusli  Obs  or  Dial.  Eng. 
pot  earth.  Potter’s  earth, 
pot'e-ca-ry  ( pbt't-kit-rl ).  Var. 
of  poth  ecary.  Obs.  or  Scot. 
Dial.  Eng. 

potel.  potelle  +  pottle. 
potellor.  [See  pottle.]  Hold¬ 
ing  a  pottle.  Obs.  —  n.  A  pottle 
pot.  Obs 

po'te-lot  (p<5'te-lflt  ;  pBt't-),  71 
fF.  ;  cf.  G.  pottloth  black  lead, 
D .jiotlood.  Cf.  pot  LEAD.  1  Mo¬ 
lybdenum  sulphide, 
po'tence  (pO'trns),  n  [F.,  fr. 
LL.  potentia  crutch,  L.,  power. 
See  potency.]  Potency 
po'ten-cti  (pO'ttfn-sa),  a.  Her. 
=  4t ll  POTENT  a. 
po'ten-ta-cy,  n.  [See  poten¬ 
tate,  h.J  Sovereignty.  Obs. 
po'ten-tate.  a.  Powerful  ;  rul¬ 
ing.  Obs 

po'tent  -  cou^ter-po'tent.  a. 

Her.  Designating  a  kind  of  fur 
similar  to,  or,  according  to 
Woodward,  the  same  as.  potent 
(which  see).  [TIal.| 

po-ten'tial  ly.  ad v.  of  potkn-| 
po-ten'tlal-nesi.  n.  See -ness. 
po-ten'ti-ate  (-shY-it),  v.  t. ; 
-VI  HI)  (-at  Pd);  -AT'INO  (-5P- 
Yng).  1.  To  endow  with  power. 
2.  To  render  possible. 


-  po-ten  ti-a'tion  (-S'shun),  n. 
po'tent-ly.  adr.  of  potent. 
po'tent-nesa. //.  See  -n  ess 

fo'ter  (  pn'tT-n.  n.  I Prob.  fr. 

-  potan  to  drink  ]  A  drinker  ; 
toper.  Rare.  [  Obs.  \ 

po  tes-ta'tion.  n  Authority. I 
po'test  quis  per  a'li-um  quod 
po'teet  fa'ce-re  per  se-ip'sum 
(il'I-Ilni,  fils' r -re).  [L.J  Law. 
Any  one  is  able  to  ao  by  an 
other  what  he  is  able  to  ’do  by 
himself.  See  agency.  2,  cit. 
pot  fisher.  1.  A  pot  fisherman. 
2.  One  who  catches  fish  just  for 
the  pot.  Cf.  pothunter,  2. 
ot  fisherman  A  fisherman 
uoved  up  by  a  floating  pot  into 
which  he  puts  his  catch, 
pot  founder.  A  potter.  Obs. 
pot'ful,  n.  See -kul. 
pot  gallery.  One  of  the  balco¬ 
nies  or  galleries  numerous  on 
the  banks  of  the  Thames  at 
London  in  the  17th  century, 
pot  garden.  A  kitchen  garden 
pot'-girl  ,n.  A  serving  maid;  a 
barmaid.  Eng. 

pot'gun',  n.  Obs.  1.  A  pot- 
shaped  cannon  ;  a  mortar. 

2  A  popgun  :  a  pistol. 

3.  a  A  braggart,  b  A  rumor 
pot 'hang  er.  n.  A  rack,  bar,  or 
other  device,  by  which  a  pot¬ 
hook  could  behungoverthetire. 


pothar.  powder 

pot  hat  A  derhy  hat ;  bowler. 

Cot  lag.,  Eng. 

pot'head'.  n.  A  dullard.  Obs. 
poth'e-ca-ry  (pOth'P-kfi-rY),  n. 
An  apothecarv.  Obs.  or  Scot. 
3r  Dial. 

po  theen'.  n.  =  poteen. 
pothel.  puddle. 

pot  helmet  =  2d  pot.  4  a. 

f»oth'er-ment.  n.  A  petty  trou- 
>le  :  perplexity.  Dial. 
poth'er  y  ( prd&'Cr-Y),  a.  [  poth¬ 
er  -f  3d  -//•]  1.  Choking  :  sti¬ 
fling  :  sultry.  Chief  //  Dial.  Eng 
2.  Affected  with  gid;  —  said  esp 
of  sheep.  Dial.  Eng. 
pothicary.  Apothecary. 
pot'hook  er-y.  n.  Writimr  con¬ 
sisting  largely  of  pothooks  ; 
scrawled  writing, 
pot'i-ca-ry  ( pOt'Y-kll-rY).  Var. 
of  poth  ecary.  Obs.  or  Scot. 
Diol  i.n’i. 

po  tl-cho-ma'ni-a  (pfi'tY-shfc- 
lnii'nT-d;  pO'tT-kC-),  |i  po  ti-cho- 
ma'nle  (-ma'ni  ;  F.  piVte  sh<V- 
ma'ne'),  n.  [F.  potirhonianie ; 
jtotiche  a  porcelain  vase  +  manic 
mama.l  The  craze  for  imitating 
painted  porcelain  ware  by  coat¬ 
ing  the  inside  of  glass  vessels  ; 
the  art  or  process  of  doing  this, 
pot'i-fer  (p5t'T-f?r).  n.  [pot  + 
•/er.]  Pot  hearer.  Sonrc  Word. 


|  ||  po  tin'  (pO  tftN'),  w.  [F.) 
1  Old  pot  metal  (senses  a&  b). 
2.  An  alloy  ol  copper,  zinc,leud, 
and  tin,  tlie  material  of  certain 
ancient  Gallic  coins,  [of  I’O'i  E.l 
pot'lng  ( pdt'Yng),  />.  pr.6c  v b.  n.  \ 
potingar.  potingary.  A  vor- 

I  INC  \l(,  PCI  I  INC  \RY. 

pot'in-ger.  Var.  of  potting  fr. 
Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng.  [drug  /?•[ 
po'tion  (po'shitn).  r.  t.  To| 

I  ll  po'ti  or  est  con-dl'tl-o  pos  si- 
den'tis  (kOn-dTsh'I-O).  [L.] 
Law.  The  condition  of  the  pos¬ 
sessor  is  the  better,  fi  Mass.84, -Wl. 
Pot'i-phar  (  pfit'i-fdr ),  n.  Hit, 

I  An  Egyptian  official  to  whom 
Joseph  was  sold  as  a  slave. 

Po  tiph'er-ah  (pMYf'Sr-d),  n. 
Bib.  An  Egyptian  priest  of  On, 

|  whose  (laugntermarried  Joseph, 
pot'i-ron  (p5t'Y-r/ln  ;  F.  piVte'- 
roN'),  n.  [F.]  A  kind  of  pump- 
i  kin.  Obs.  or  Alien. 
pot'i-suge.  7i.  [L.  potus  drink 
4-  snnert  to  suck.]  A  toper.  Obs. 
pot  kiln.  A  small  lime  kiln, 
pot  knight.  A  person  made 
hold  by  liquor.  Obs. 
pot'l.  ’  Pottle.  Rtf.  Sp. 
pot  lace.  Lace  whosepattern  has 
one  or  more  representations  of 
baskets  or  bowls  from  which 
flowers  spring.  [potlatch. I 
pot'lach',  pot'lache  Vars.  ofl 


ale,  senate,  cHre,  ftm,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofa  ;  eve,  Svent,  end,  recent,  maker;  Ice,  Ill;  old,  6 bey,  orb,  5dd,  sSft,  connect ; 

||  Foreign  Word.  A  Obsolete  Variant  of.  +  combined  with.  =  equals. 


use,  unite,  urn,  ftp,  circus,  menii ; 
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2  Hence,  a  feast  given  to  a  large  number  of  persons,  often 
accompanied  by  gifts.  Colloq .,  Northwestern  America. 
pot  layering-  Hort.  A  form  of  propagation  in  which  a 
branch  that  cannot  be  brought  to  the  ground  for  layering 
is  made  to  emit  roots  by  applying  moist  earth  or  moss  to  the 
desired  spot  and  keeping  it  in  place  by  means  of  a  box  or  pot. 
potlid'  (pQt'ltd'),  n.  1.  The  lid  or  cover  of  a  pot.  T.  Preston. 

2.  Usually  in  dial,  form  pailid.  Curling.  A  stone  that 
comes  to  rest  on  the  tee. 

potlid  valve.  A  valve  covering  a  round  hole  or  the  end  of 
a  pipe  or  pump  barrel,  resembling  a  potlid  in  form, 
pot'luck  (-liik'),  n.  Whatever  may  chance  to  be  in  the  pot, 
or  may  be  provided  for  a  meal. 

A  woman  whose  potluck  was  alwavs  to  be  relied  on.  G.  Eliot. 
I  should  relish  every  hour  .  .  .  the  potluck  of  the  day.  Emerson. 
pot'man  (-nmn),w.  ;  pi.  potmen  (-men).  1.  A  toper.  Obs. 

2.  A  serving  man  employed  in  a  public  house.  Cf.  potboy. 
pot  marigold.  An  asteraceous  garden  plant  ( Calendula 
Officinalis)  the  heads  of  which  are  used  to  tiavor  soups. 

POt  metal-  a  A  cast  iron  used  for  making  pots  and  other 
hollow  ware,  b  An  alloy  of  copper  with  much  lead,  used 
for  making  large  vessels,  beer  taps,  etc.  c  A  kind  of 
stained  glass  the  colors  of  which  are  incorporated  with 
the  melted  glass  in  the  pot. 

Po-to'mac  (po-to'mdk),  n.  [From  the  Potomac  River, 
Virginia.]  Geol.  A  terrestrial  (nonmarine)  series  on  the 
Atlantic  coast  of  North  America,  representing  the  Coman- 
chean  or  Early  Cretaceous  period. 

pot'pie'  (pbt'piO,  n.  A  meat  pie  boiled  in  a  pot;  as  :  a  Such 
a  pie  having  the  bottom  and  sides  of  the  pot  lined  with 
crust,  b  A  fricassee  of  meat  or  fowl  with  dumplings, 
pot  pourri'  (po'poo're' ;  277),  n.  [F.,  fr.  pot  pot.  -f  pourri, 
p.  p.  of  pourrir  to  rot,  L.  putrere.  Cf.  olla-podiuda.]  A 
medley  or  mixture.  Specif.  :  a  An  olla-podrida  (the  dish). 
Obs.  b  A  jar  of  flower  petals,  as  of  the  rose,  mixed  with 
spices,  etc.,  used  to  scent  a  room,  c  Music.  A  medley, 
d  A  literary  production  composed  of  parts  brought  together 
without  order  or  bond  of  connection. 

Pots'dam  formation  or  series  (pbts'dXm).  [From  Pots - 
dam,  New  York.]  Geol.  The  upper  division  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Cambrian.  See  geology.  Chart. 
pot'sherd'  (pSt'shGrd'),  n.  [ pot  -f  sherd  or  shard.]  A 
piece  or  frajpnent  of  a  broken  earthen  pot.  Job  ii.  S. 
POt  Shot-  Lit.,  a  shot  fired  simply  to  fill  the  pot ;  hence,  a 
shot  fired  at  an  animal  or  person  when  at  rest  or  within 
easy  range,  or  fired  simply  to  kill,  without  reference  to 
the  rules  of  sport  ;  a  shot  needing  no  special  skill, 
pot  sleeper.  Railroads.  A  combined  cast-iron  sleeper  and 
chair  resembling  an  inverted  pot. 

POt  Still-  A  primitive  form  of 
still,  used  esp.  in  the  distillation 
of  Irish  grain  whisky  and  Scotch 
malt  whisky,  in  which  the  heat  of 
the  fire  is  applied  directly  to  the 
pot  containing  the  wash, 
pot 'stone'  ( -ston'),  n.  1.  A  more 
or  less  impure  steatite,  sometimes  U6ed  in  manufacturing 
culinary  vessels,  esp.  in  prehistoric  times. 

2.  A  cone-shaped  mass  of  stone  occurring  in  mine  roofs, 
quarries,  etc. 

pott  (p5t),  n.  [See  2d  pot.]  A  size  of  paper.  See  rArER. 
po/tage  (pbt'aj),  n.  [F.  potage,  ir.pot  pot.  See  2d  pot  ;  cf. 
porridge,  porringer.]  1.  A  dish  of  vegetables,  or  vegeta¬ 
bles  and  meat,  boiled  until  tender,  and  seasoned  ;  soup,  esp. 
a  thick  soup.  Notv  Chiejiy  Literary.  Cf.  potage.  Chaucer. 
2.  Oatmeal  porridge.  Obs. 

pot'ter  (p5t'er),  n.  [From  2d  pot;  cf.  F.  poticr.]  1.  One 
whose  occupation  is  to  make  earthen  vessels.  Ps.  ii.  9. 

2.  A  maker  of  metal  pots.  Obs.  A*  R. 

3.  One  who  hawks  crockery  or  earthenware.  Dial.  Png. 
pot'ter,  n.  1.  A  person  given  to  drinking  ;  a  toper.  Obs. 

2.  One  who  pots  meats  or  other  eatables. 

3-  A  pothunter. 

4  The  red-bellied  terrapin.  See  terrapin. 
pot'ter,  v.  i.  ;  pot'tered  (-erd) ;  pot'ter-ing.  Also,  and 
in  U.  S.  usually,  put'ter  (put'er).  [Cf.  AS.  potian  to  push, 
thrust  ] 

1.  To  poke  lightly  and  repeatedly.  Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 

2.  To  meddle;  pry  ;  tamper.  Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 

3.  To  busy  one’s  self  with  trifles  ;  to  labor  with  little  pur¬ 
pose,  energy,  or  effect. ;  to  trifle. 

Tottering  ubout  the  Mile  End  cottages.  Mrs.  Humphry  flare/. 

4.  To  talk  in  a  trifling  way  ;  to  chat. 

6.  To  walk  or  go  desultorily  or  idly  ;  to  saunter  ;  dawdle. 
Syn.  —  See  trifle. 

pot'ter,  v.  t.  Also  put'ter.  1.  To  poke  ;  push  ;  also,  to 
move  or  stir  by  so  doing  ;  to  disturb  ;  confuse  ;  perplex  ; 
bother.  Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 

2.  To  get  (out)  in  a  pottering  way  ;  to  trifle  or  idle  (away). 


Pot  Sleeper. 


mm 


pot'ter  (pbt'er),  n.  Also  put'ter  (pGt'er).  Act  or  habit  of 
pottering,  or  working  or  talking  in  a  trifling  way. 
pot'ter  er  (  er),  u.  Also  put'ter  er.  One  who  potters. 
Ppt'ter’ s  asth'ma  (pot'erz).  Med.  Emphysema  of  the 
lungs ;  —  so  called  because  very  prevalent  among  potters, 
potter’s  clay.  Clay 
used  in  making  pot¬ 
tery  ;  specif.,  a  tolera¬ 
bly  pure  kind  nearly 
free  from  iron, 
potter’s  Held.  A  pub¬ 
lic  burial  place,  esp.  in 
a  city,  for  paupers,  un¬ 
known  persons,  and 
criminals.  Matt.xx\ ii.7. 
potter’s  wheel.  Ceram¬ 
ics.  A  horvzcntal  disk,  A  modern  form  of  Potter's 
revolving  on  a  vertical  Wheel,  the  Kick  Wheel, 
spindle,  and  carrying  the  clay  in  the  operation  of  throwing 
(which  see).  “My  thoughts  are  whirled  like  a  potter's 
wheel."  shuk. 

POtter  wasp.  Any  of  certain  solitary  wasps,  esp.  of  the 
genus  Eumenes ,  which  construct  vaselike 
cells  of  sand  and  mud  for  their  young.  E. 
fraterna  is  a  common  American  form  whose 
cells  are  provisioned  with  caterpillars, 
pot'ter  y  (p5t'er-T),  n. ;  pi.  potteries  (-Tz). 

[F.  poterie ,  fr.  pot.  See  2d  pot.]  1.  A  shop 
or  factory  where  earthen  vessels  are  made. 

2.  Art  of  the  potter;  manufacture  of  earth¬ 
enware  ;  ceramics. 

3.  a  Ware  made  from  certain  earthy  mate¬ 
rials,  usually  clay,  molded  while  moist  and 
soft,  and  hardened  by  heat,  b  In  a  narrower 
sense,  the  coarser  kinds  of  vessels  so  made, 
distinguished  from  porcelain,  and  also  from  Potter  Wasp 
brick,  tiling,  etc.  See  clay,  1,  porcelain,  ( Eumenes 
stoneware,  etc.  The  soft  material  from  Jr  ate  mu) 
which  objects  are  molded  by  hand  or  tools  is  ,,  ree  01 
called  body  or  paste.  Glazes  are  either  fused  lBCeus* 

on  when  the  object  is  baked,  as  with  porcelain,  or  applied 
afterward,  and  fused  by  a  second  firing  called  the  glosi  fire. 
In  addition  to  the  colors  of  body  and  glaze,  colors  may  be 
applied  to  the  object  either  before  glazing  (underglaze  col¬ 
ors)  or  after  glazing  (overglaze  colors).  Casting  is  a  method  of 
making  certain  wares,  by  pouring  slip  into  a  porous  mold, 
allowing  it  to  stand,  and  then  pouring  out  the  surplus  slip. 
The  mold  absorbs  water  from  the  paste,  and  retains  a  thin 
shell  of  solid  matter,  which  can  then  be  removed, 
pot'ter  y-bark'  tree.  An  amygdalaceous  tree  of  Guiana 
( Licania  heteromorpha ),  with  exceedingly  hard  wood.  Its 
fruit  yields  a  black  dye,  and  its  siliceous  bark  (pottery  bark), 
when  burned  and  pulverized,  is  sometimes  mixed  with  pot¬ 
tery  clay.  Also,  any  related  species  of  Licania. 
pottery  tree  A  Brazilian  rosaceous  tree  (Moquilea  util  is) 
the  pulverized  bark  of  which  is  mixed  with  pottery  clay, 
pot'tlng  (pbt'Tng),  p.  pr.  dc  vb.  n.  of  pot.  Specif. :  vb.  n.  a 
Drinking;  tippling.  Archaic,  b  The  making  of  pottery. 
C  Act  of  placing  in  a  pot;  as,  the  potting  of  plants,  d  In 
sulphuric  acid  manufacture,  the  process  of  supplying  ni¬ 
trous  fumes  by  action  of  sulphuric  acid  on  a  nitrate  in  iron 
pots,  e  Taking  of  pot  shots  ;  shooting,  f  Catching  in  pots, 
pot'tle  (p5t'’l),  n.  [ME.joo/e/,  OF.  potel,  dim.  of  pot.  See  2d 
pot.]  1.  An  old  liquid  or  dry  measure  equal  to  two  quarts. 

2.  A  pot  or  tankard  of,  or  about  of,  this  capacity  ;  also,  by 

ellipsis,  a  pottle  of  wine,  etc.  ;  hence,  liquor.  Shak. 

3.  A  vessel  or  small  basket  for  holding  fruit. 

pot'to  (p5t/o),  n.; pi.  -tos  (-oz).  [Fr.  a  West  African  dialect; 
cf.Wolof pata  baboon.]  1.  A  West  Af¬ 
rican  lemurine  mammal  ( Perodicticus 
potto)  resembling  the  slow  loris  in  its 
nocturnal,  arboreal,  and  slow-moving 
habits.  Its  color  is  reddish  gray  ;  the 
index  finger  and  tail  are  rudimentary. 

2  The  kinkajou. 

Pott’s  disease  (p5tz).  (After 
Percivall  Pott. English  surgeon.]  Med. 

Caries  of  the  vertebra?,  often  result¬ 
ing  in  curvature  of  the  spine  and  pa¬ 
ralysis  of  the  lowerextremities. 

Pott’s  fracture.  Surg.  A  fracture  of 
the  lower  part  of  the  fibula  accom¬ 
panied  with  injury  to  the  ankle  joint 
so  that  the  foot  is  dislocated  outward. 
pot'-vaTiant  (p5t'vXl'yant;  p5t-v51'- 
yant),  a.  Having  the  courage  given  by  drink.  —  n.  A 
pot-valiant  person.  —  pot'- val  iance  (-yans),  pot'-val'- 
ian-cy  (-ydn-sT),  pot'-val  iant-ry,  n.  —  pot' -valiant¬ 
ly,  adv. 

POt  valve-  Steam  Boilers.  A  safety  valve  resembling  an 
inverted  pot  with  a  recess  in  the  crown  in  which  the  valve 
lever  is  fulcrumed. 


Potto,  1. 


pot'wall'er  (pSt'wGl'er),  n.  Lit.,  potboiler ;  specif.,  Eng. 
Hist.,  one  of  a  certain  class  of  voters  (see  pot-walloper,  1); 
—  the  original  official  term.  —  pot'wall'ing,  vb.  n. 
pot  — wal'lop-er  (-w51'wp-er;  pfit/wSl'-),  n.  1.  In  certain 
boroughs  of  England,  before  the  passage  of  the  reform  bill 
of  1832,  a  voter  whose  qualification  for  suffrage  was  the 
boiling  (walloping)  of  his  own  pot,  i.  e.,  the  fact  of  being  a 
householder,  as  proved  by  his  having  a  separate  fireplace 
where  food  was  cooked  for  himself  and  family. 

2.  One  who  cleans  pots  ;  a  scullion  ;  sea  cook.  Slang. 
pot'-wal'lop  ing,  n.  Boiling  of  a  pot,  or  a  sound  likened 
to  such  boiling. 

pot'-wal'lop  ing,  a.  Boiling  a  pot ;  —  applied  specif,  to  a 
kind  of  voter  (see  pot- walloper,  1)  or  a  borough  containing 
such  voters. 

pouch  (pouch),  n.  [OF.  poche,  puche,  F.  poche  a  pocket, 
pouch,  bag ;  of  uncert.  origin ;  peril,  connected  with  E. 
poke  a  bag.  Cf.  poke  a  bag,  poach  to  cook  eggs.]  1.  A 
small  or  moderate-sized  bag,  sack,  or  receptacle,  esp.  for 
carrying  things  ;  as,  a  pouch  for  money  ;  a  shot/>oucA. 

2.  Specif.  :  a  A  money  purse.  Archaic  or  Literary,  b  A 
pocket  in  a  garment.  Chiejiy  Scot,  c  A  leather  bag  for 
ammunition  ;  also,  a  wooden  cartridge  box.  d  A  mail  bag. 

3.  Naut.  A  division  made  by  small  bulkheads  in  a  vessel, 
to  prevent  grain,  etc.,  from  shifting. 

4.  That  which  is  shaped  like  a  pouch,  or  bag  ;  as  :  a  Med. 
A  cyst  or  sac  containing  fluid,  b  Zodl.  A  sac  or  bag,  esp. 
one  for  carrying  the  young,  as  on  the  abdomen  of  most 
marsupials,  or  for  carrying  food,  as  in  the  cheeks  of  many 
rodents,  c  Bot.  (1)  A  silicle.  (2)  Any  saclike  organ. 

6.  A  gift  of  money  ;  a  tip.  Slang  or  Colloq.,  Eng. 
pouch  of  Doug'las  (dug'lds).  Ana/.,  a  pouch  formed  by  the 
reflection  of  the  posterior  ligament  of  the  uterus  on  to  the 
anterior  wall  of  the  rectum.  — p.  of  Rath'ke  (rat'ke).  Em - 
bryol.  See  pituitary  body. 

pouch,  v.  t. ;  pouched  (poucht);  pouch'ing.  1.  To  put 
into  or  inclose  in  or  as  in  a  pouch  or  pocket ;  to  pocket. 

2.  To  put  up  with  ;  to  endure.  Rare.  Scott. 

3.  To  take  into  the  stomach  or  a  pouch  ;  to  swallow.  R. 

4  To  protrude  or  purse  (the  lips  or  mouth) ;  to  pout.  Obs. 

5.  To  give  money  to  ;  to  tip.  Slang  or  Colloq.,  Eng. 

6-  To  give  a  pouchlike  form  to  ;  specif.,  Dressmaking,  to 
arrange  (a  part  of  a  dress)  so  that  it  will  droop  like  a  pouch, 
pouch,  v.  i.  1.  To  swallow  ;  gorge. 

Its  [a  fish’s]  habit  of  pausing  to  pouch,  or  gorge.  Encyc.  of  Sport. 
2  To  form  a  pouch  or  baglike  cavity, 
pouched  (poucht),  a.  Having  a  pouch  or  pouches;  also, 
put  into  a  pouch,  —  pouched  dog,  the  thylaeine.  —  p.  frog  or 
toad,  a  marsupial  frog.  — p.  gopher,  a  pocket  gopher.  —  p. 
marmot,  a  spermophile.  —  p.  mouse,  a  pocket  mouse. —  p. 
rat.  a  A  pocket  gopher.  See  gopher,  n.,  1.  b  A  kanga¬ 
roo  rat.  c  Any  African  rodent  of  the  genus  Crice/omys 
or  of  the  genus  Eosaccomys. 

pouf  (poof ),  n.  [F.  pouf.  Cf.ruFF,n.]  Lit.,  a  puff ;  specif. : 
a  A  kind  of  headdress  worn  by  women  in  the  latter  part 
of  the  18th  century,  b  A  piece  of  furniture  like  an  otto¬ 
man,  usually  circular  and  having  cushion  seats  on  all  sides. 
C  The  looped  or  puffed  part  of  a  dress, 
pou  laine'  (poo-lan'),  n.  [OF.  soulier  ala poulaine,  prop., 
shoe  of  Polish  fashion.]  The  long  pointed  toe  of  the  crak- 
ow  ;  a  pike  :  sometimes,  erroneously,  a  crakow.  Hist. 
pou  lard'  (-lard'),  n.  [F.  poularde  pullet,  fr.  poule  hen. 
See  pullet.]  A  pullet  from  which  the  ovaries  have  been  re 
moved  to  produce  fattening;  hence, a  fat  pullet.  Cf. capon, 1. 
Poul'sen  arc  (poul'sSn).  (After  Waldemar  Poulsen,  Danish 
electrician.]  Elec.  A  direct-current  arc  for  producing  high- 
frequency  undamped  oscillations,  the  arc  being  between 
electrodes  in  a  tight  chamber  through  which  a  gas,  usually 
hydrogen  or  illuminating  gas,  is  passed  continuously.  In 
parallel  with  the  arc  and  outside  of  the  chamber  is  an  os¬ 
cillating  circuit  in  which  is  a  condenser  and  the  primary 
circuit  of  an  air-core  transformer.  The  frequency  of  oscil¬ 
lation  may  be  1,000,000  or  more  per  second. 

Poulsen  generator.  A  Poulsen-arc  apparatus, 
poult  (polt),  n.  [ME.  jmlte,  contracted  fr.  polet,  pulet ,  F. 
poulet ,  dim.  of  poule  fowl.  See  pullet  ;  cf.  poultry.] 

1.  A  young  chicken,  turkey,  pheasant,  grouse,  or  the  like. 

2.  ( pron .  polt;  dial,  usually  poot).  A  child;  youth. 
Colloq.  or  Dial.  Eng. 

poult'-de-SOie'  (poo'de-swa').  [F.  povlt-de-soie ,  pou-dt* 
soie.  Cf.  paduasoy.]  A  kiud  of  heavy,  corded  silk  fabric; 
a  fine  grosgrain  silk.  Cf.  paduasoy. 
poul'ter  (pol'ter).  n.  [ME.  putter,  OF.  pouletier.  See 
poult.]  Obs.  or  Hist.  1.  A  poulterer,  —  now  only  [cap.] 
in  Poulters'  Comjmny ,  one  of  the  London  City  Livery  Com¬ 
panies  (incorporated  1504). 

2.  In  royal  and  noble  houses,  and  in  monasteries,  the  pur¬ 
chaser  of  provisions. 


pot  lead  (lCd).  [Cf.  D.  potlood, 
G.  pott  loth .]  Graphite,  or  black 
lead,  often  used  on  the  bottoms 
of  racing  vessels, 
pot '-lead',  v.  t.  To  coat  with 
pot  lead.  [drinker.  Obs. I 

pot'leech7,  n.  An  assiduous! 
pot'leg',71.  A  fragment,  or,  col¬ 
lectively,  fragments,  of  cast 
iron,  used  as  shot, 
pot'ling,  n.  A  toper.  Obs. 
pot  mate.  Pot  companion.  Obs. 
pot'meaT,  n.  A  drinking  bout. 
Obs. 

potok  +  PUTTOCK. 
po  to  ma'ni  a  (pB'to-ma'nY-d), 
n.  [XL.  :  L.  potus,  or  Gr.  noro ?, 
a  drinking  -+-  mama.]  Med. 
Dipsomania. 

po-tom'e-ter  (pC-tBm'f-tgr),  n. 
(Gr.  ttotof  drink  4-  -meter.]  An 
instrument  for  measuring  the 
rate  of  transpiration  in  plants. 

5o too'  (p6-t<55'),  n-  [Namein 
ainaica.J  A  large  nightjar 
( Nyctibius  jamaicensis)  of  South 
America  and  the  West  Indies. 
Pot  o-ro-i'nae  (pBt'fi-rB-I'ne),  n. 
id.  [NL.,  fr.  potoroo.]  Zool. 
The  subfamily  of  small  marsu 
pials  consisting  of  the  rat  kan¬ 
garoos.  The  typical  genus  is 
Pot/o-ro'us  (-rB'ws). 
po  to-roo' (pO'tA-roo'),  7J-  [Prob. 
native  name  in  New  South 
Wales.]  A  rat  kangaroo, 
pot  peper.  See  2d  'pot,  7,  &  pa¬ 
per,  Table. 

pot  piece  =  potcjux,  1.  Obs. 
pot  plant.  The  irmn key-pot^tree. 
pot  rack'  (pBt-r&k'),  v.  i.  To 


make  a  cry  sounding  like  this 
word  ;  — said  of  a  guinea  fowl. 
Rare. 

po-tre'ro  (pfi-trS'rB),  n.  [Sp., 
fr.  potro  colt.]  1.  A  farm  pas¬ 
ture.  Southwest  U.  S.  if  Sp.  Am. 
2.  A  cattle  farm.  Cuba. 
pot'shard7,  pot 'share''-  i*  pot¬ 
sherd.  [shah. I 

potshaugh.  potshaw.  f  padi-| 
pot-sheen'  (pOt-shen').  Var. 
of  POTEEN. 

pot'shot ",  a.  Intoxicated.  Obs. 
pot ' shot7,  w.  A  drunkard.  Obs. 
pot'sick.a.  Tipsy.  Obs. 
pot  steel,  A  kind  of  crucible 
steel. 

pot'stick',  n.  Ladle  or  stick  for 
stirring  pottage,  etc.  Obs.  or  Scot. 
pot'-sure',  a ■  Made  confident 
by  drink.  Obs. 
pottagur.  *i*  podaore. 
pot'tah  (pot'd),  ti.  [Hind. 
pattu.)  A  title  deed,  or  certifi¬ 
cate  ot  tenure;  a  lease.  India. 
pottaln  potin.  [stud.  I 
pot'tance  Var.  of  potence,| 
pottance  file.  See  4th  fii.k,1. 
pot'tan-ger.  porringer. 

Pottaro.  ii.  A  rack.  Obs. 
ot  ta  wat'to-mie.  Var.  of  Pot- 

A  WATAMI. 

pottecary-  +  pothecary. 
pot'ted.  nret.  V  /*•  p ■  of  pot. 
pot-teen'  (p5-ten').  Var.  of 
POTEEN. 

pot'ten-ger.  +  pottinoer. 
pot'ter-ing.  />.  />>’•  V  rh.  ii.  of 
potter.  —  pot'ter-ing-ly,  adv. 
pot'tern  (pfit'Prn),  a.  Of  or 
pertaining  to  potters.  Obs.  — 
pottern  ore.  iiining,  a  kind  of 


ore  apt  to  vitrify  like  the  glazing 
of  potters’  wares.  Ohs. 
pot'ter's  bron  chi'tls.  potter’s 
consumption,  potter’s  disease. 
Med.  Potter’s  asthma, 
potter’s  earth.  Potter’s  clay, 
potter’s  lead(lSd),  potter ’b  ere. 
=  ALQUIFOU.  [ma.l 

potter  s  phthisis.  Potter’s  asth-| 
pottery  coal.  Coal  from  the 
North  Staffordshire  coal  field 
(pottery  coal  field), 
pottery  tissue,  a  High-class, 
well-glazed  tissue  paper  for 
wrapping  pottery  ware,  b  Tis¬ 
sue  used  for  putting  transfers 
on  potterv  ware. 
pot'ti-cnl,«.  Inspired  by  liquor; 
—  with  a  play  on  poetical.  Obs. 
pottill.  +  pottle. 
pottingar,  n.  [OF.  apotecaire , 
F.  apothicatre.]  An  apothe¬ 
cary.  Obs.  Scot. 
pot'tin-ga-ry.  n.  [Corruption 
of  ME.  apotecarie.  See  apothe¬ 
cary.]  An  apothecary  ;  aho, 
pharmacy  or  drugs.  Obs. 
pot'tln-ger  (p5t'ln-jPr),  n.  [OF. 
potagier.]  A  maker  of  pot¬ 
tage;  a  cook;  also,  erron.,  ajnot- 
tingnr.  Obs.  or  Scot,  fif  Dial.  Eng. 
pot'tin-ger,  n.  [See  porrin¬ 
ger.]  Porringer.  Obs.  or  Dial. 
Eng.  V  Scot.  [bundle.  Ofcs.l 
pot'tle.  Erron.  var.  of  bottle,! 
pot'tled  (pOt'Md),  a.  Put  in  a 
pottle  ;  Ohs.,  due  to,  or  savoring 
of.  the  pottle,  or  pot  of  liquor, 
pottle  pot.  A  pot  or  tankard 
holding  two  quarts;  also,  a 
drunkard. 

pot  tree.  =  pot  plant. 


Potts'ville  Con-glom'er-ate 

(pB  t  s'v  T  1).  [From  Pottsville, 
Pennsylvania.]  Geol.  A  con¬ 
glomeratic  formation  at  the 
base  of  the  Pennsylvanian  (Up¬ 
per  Carboniferous)  in  the  north¬ 
ern  Appalachian  region  ;  Mill¬ 
stone  Grit. 

pot'u-lent  (pBUfl-lAnt),  a.  [  L. 
potulentus,  fr.  yiotus  a  drinking.] 
Potable;  also,  tipsy.  —  7/.  jd. 
Drinkables.  Both  Obs. 
pot  u-len'tal,  a.  Potulent.  Obs. 
pot'-val  or,  pot'-val  our  (pflt'- 
vUl'er  ;  p  B  t7v  ft  l'c-  r .),  n.  Valor 
or  courage  due  to  drink.  — 
pot'-vftUor-ous  (-tfs),  a. 
pot'-ver-du'go,  w.  [For  pot-rer- 
tigo ;  cf.  Sp.  veraugo  execu¬ 
tioner.]  Vertigo  from  intoxi¬ 
cation.  Obs. 

pot'-wab  bier  (p  B  t'w  B  b7l  P  r), 
pot'-wob  bier,  pot'-wab  bling 

=  POT- W  A  Ll.O  PER,  POT-W  A  LLO P- 
ING.  Rng. 

pot-walloner.  +  pot-walloper. 
pot'ware\  n.  Pottery;  crockery, 
pot  wheel  A  norm. 
pot'work'C-wftrk'^n.  A  pottery, 
pot'wort  (-wOrtO,  n.  Potherb, 
pou  (poo).  Scot.  &  dial.  Eng. 
var.  of  pi  ll.  [See  measure. I 
ponce  (pooi),n.  [F.,lit.,  thumb.]  | 
pouce  (pous;  pooB),  n.  [F. 
povsse.]  Dust  from  flax;  — so 
called  bv  workers  in  flax  mills, 
pou'ceri  n.  Also  pou'ser,  erron. 
poun'cer.  pon'ser,  etc.  [F.jmv- 
cier ,  fr.  ponce  thumb,  I,,  pol¬ 
ler.]  Ercl.  A  thumb  stall  of 
gold  or  silver  worn  by  an  Eng¬ 
lish  medieval  bishop  after  he 


had  dipped  his  thumb  in  the 
holy  oil.  Obs.  tf  It. 
pou'cey  (pou'sT  ;  pBo'sY),  a. 
[From  POIX’E.J  Dial.  Eng.  a 
Dusty  ;  dirty,  b  Asthmatic  from 
flax  dust,  c  Rubbishy  ;  con¬ 
temptible.  [poach. j 

pouch.  Dial.  Eng.  var.  of | 
pouch  bone.  Marsupial  bone, 
pouch'er,  n.  A  maker  of  pouch¬ 
es.  Obs. 

pouch 'ful,  n.  See -ful. 
pouch'less,  a.  See -less. 

fiou'chong7  (pou'ehBngD,  r?. 
Chin.  />aoi-e)iM7!a4»lit..  wrapped 
or  haled  kind.]  See  tea,  1. 
poucht.  Pouched.  Ref.  Sp. 
pouch'y  (pouch'Y),  a.  Hav¬ 
ing,  or  of  the  nature  of,  a  pouch, 
pou'ey.  Var.  of  pouce y. 
poud.  Var.  of  pood. 
poudagre.  +  podagre. 
poude.  pood. 
pou'der.  +  powder. 

[  pou  -de-soie'  (pBo'dC-swii'). 
\  nr.  Of  POULT-DE-SOIE. 

poudesoy.  +  paduasoy. 
poudganade.  •£*  pomegranate. 
pou'dre.  +  powder. 
pou  dr^e'  (poo'dra'),  a.  [F.] 
ller.  Powdered.  Rare. 

fioudre.  or  pouder,  marchant 
( >F .march(e)ant  of  a  merchant, 
of  good  quality.]  A  medieval 
tart  flavoring  powder.  Obs. 
pou-drette'  (poo-drSt'),  n.  [F., 
dim.  of  poudre  dust,  powder. 
See  powder.]  A  manure  made 
from  night  soil. dried  and  mixed 
with  charcoal,  gypsum,  etc. 
poudur.  powder. 
poue.  +  paw. 


pouer.  power. 
pouere.  ^  poor. 
pouf.  Var.  of  poof. 

pouf  (pBof),  interj.  [F.]  Plump; 
bang. 

pouff.  pouffe,  puff. 
pouge  +  pouch. 
pough,  pouge,  n.  if  v.  [AS.  poh- 
ha  a  bagj  Bag.  Obs. 
pouk(pook).  Var.  of  poor,  to 
pluck.  Scot.  (a  hag. I 

pouk(pok).  Scot.  var.  of  poke, | 
pouk  (p5k).  Var.  of  powk,  blis¬ 
ter,  etc.  Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 

Souk  (p<5ok).  Ohs.  or  Scot.  Sc 
ial.  Eng.  var.  of  puck. 
poukenel.  +  puckneedle. 
poul  (pol).  Obs.  or  dial.  Eng. 
var.  of  poll. 
poulcatte.  POLECAT, 
poulce.  +  1st  pulse,  n. 
pouldavis.  +  poledavy. 
poulde.  +  polled,  a. 
poul'der,  poul'dre.  +  powder. 
poul'dron  (pol'drdn).  Obsoles. 
var.  of  pa  uldron.  —  poul'- 
droned  (-drtfnd),  a. 

I!  poule  (pool),  n.  [F.,  prop., 
chicken.]  1.  The  third  figure 
of  a  quadrille. 

2.  Gaining.  =  pool,  6um  staked 

Jouleine.  4>  pullbn. 
poulet'  (poo'lr'),  n.  [F.l 
.  =  1st  chick,  1  &  2. 

2.  A  love  letter  or  a  note;  — from 
being  sometimes  folded  in  the 
form  of  a  wing.  Obs.  or  Archaic. 
poullet.  +  PULLET, 
poulp,  poulpe  (pBolp),  n.  [F. 
jioulpe,  OF.  povpc,  jioipe,  fr.  L. 
polypus.]  An  octopus, 
poulpy.  +  PULPY. 


food,  foot ;  out,  oil ;  chair  ;  go  ;  sing,  irjk  ;  *ben,  thin  ;  nature,  verdure  (250) ;  K  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144) ;  boN  ;  yet ;  zh  =  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Guma, 
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pool'ter-er  (pol'ter-er),  n.  [From  earlier  poulter.]  One 
who  deals  in  poultry. 

poul'ter  s  meas  ure  (-terz).  A  meter  in  which  lines,  or 
couplets,  of  twelve  and  fourteen  syllables  alternate.  C tbs. 
poul'tico  (pol'tYs),  n.  [Prob.  orig.  a  pi.,  fr.  L.  puls,  pi. 
pultes,  a  thick  pap,  through  OF.  pout  (in  a  spelling  poult 
for  earlier  polt)  or  fr.  a  derivative  of  this  ;  akin  to  Or. 
ttoAtos.  Cf.  pulse  seeds.]  A  soft  composition,  as  of  bread, 
bran,  herbs,  or  the  like,  usually  heated  and  spread  on  a 
cloth,  to  be  allied  to  sores,  inflamed  parts  of  the  body, 
etc.,  to  supply  warmth  or  moisture,  or  act  as  an  anodyne, 
emollient,  antiseptic,  counterirritant,  etc. ;  a  cataplasm. 
pouPtlce,  v.  t.  ;  poul'ticed  (-tYst)  ;  poul'tic-ing  (-tl-slng). 
To  apply  a  poultice  to ;  to  dress  with  a  poultice, 
poul'try  (-trY),  n.  [ME.  pultrie,  OF.  pouleierie.  See 
poult.]  1.  Obs.  a  The  office  of  poulter  (in  sense  2) ;  also, 
the  storeroom  for  the  provisions  bought  by  him. 
b  A  poultry  yard  or  farm,  c  A  poultry  market. 

2.  Domestic  fowls  reared 
for  the  table,  or  for  their 
eggs  or  feathers,  such  as 
cocks  and  hens,  capons, 
turkeys,  ducks,  and  geese, 
poultry  tick,  a  A  tick 
(Avgas  miniatus)  that  in¬ 
fests  chickens  and  other 
poultry,  b  A  mite  (Der- 
man ysms  gal l inx )  that 
infests  poultry. 

pounce  (pouns),  n.  [F.  Poultry. 
ponce  pumice,  pounce,  fr.  °  ,n  e  8  *  ‘  ® 

L.  punier,  -ids  pumice.  P™t8  Jmed. 

See  pumice.]  1.  A  fine 
powder,  as  of  sandarac  or 
cuttlefish  bone,  formerly 
used  to  prevent  ink  from 
spreading  on  unsized  pa¬ 
per  or  over  an  erasure, 
and  also  to  prepare  parch¬ 
ment  to  take  writing. 

2.  Powder,  as  charcoal 
dust,  for  making  patterns 


1  Comb; 2 
Face;  3  Wat- 
ties;  4  Ear 
Lobe;  5  Hack¬ 
le  ;  6  Breast ; 

7  Back  ;  8  Saddle  :  9  Saddle  Hack¬ 
les  ;  10  Sickle  Feathers;  11  Tail 
Coverts  ;  12  'Fail  Feathers ;  13 

Wing  Bow  ;  14  Wing  Coverts;  15 
Secondaries  :  17  Primaries ;  IS 

Thighs;  19  Hocks;  20  Shanks  or 
Legs  ;  21  Spur  ;  22  Toes, 
through  perforated  designs,  used  by  embroiderers,  etc. 
pounce,  v.  t. ;  pounced  (pounst)  ;  pounc'ing  (poiu/sYng). 
[Cf.  F.  poncer.  See  pounce  a  powder.]  1.  To  sprinkle,  dust, 
rub,  smooth  down,  or  finish,  with  pounce,  pumice,  etc.  ;  to 
transfer,  trace,  or  imprint,  with  pounce  ;  as,  to  pounce 
paper  or  a  design. 

2.  To  sprinkle  with  powder,  as  esp.  with  a  cosmetic;  to 
powder  ;  also,  to  sprinkle  with  spots,  etc.  Obs. 
pounce,  n.  [Peril,  through  French,  fr.  an  assumed  LL. 
pimetiare  to  prick,  L.  pungere,  punctual ;  cf.  OF.  ponton, 
dial,  form  of  poin^on  an  awl.  See  puncheon,  punch,  v.  /.] 

1.  The  claw  or  talon  of  a  bird  of  prey  or,  rarely,  of  some 
other  animal ;  in  Falconry ,  formerly,  the  innermost  of  the 
three  anterior  claws,  or  any  of  the  anterior  claws. 

2.  In  Obs.  senses  :  a  A  punch  or  stamp,  b  A  hole  punched 
or  pinked  to  ornament  a  garment ;  a  pink,  c  A  punch  ; 
thrust ;  poke.  Obs.  or  Scot,  dr  Dial.  Eng. 

pounce,  v.  t.  To  seize,  or  swoop  down  on  and  seize,  with 
the  pounces,  or  talons.  u  To  pounce  a  wren.”  Cowper. 
pounce,  v.  i.  1.  To  make  a  pounce  ;  to  swoop  down  or 
spring ;  to  fall  suddenly  and  seize  with  the  claws  ;  — 
with  on,  upon,  or  at ;  as,  a  hawk  pounces  on  a  chicken. 


Derision  is  never  so  agonizing  as  when  it  pounces  on  the  wan¬ 
dering*  of  misguided  sensibility.  Jeffrey. 

2.  To  spring,  jump,  or  come  unexpectedly  or  suddenly, 
pounce,  n.  Act  of  pouncing  ;  a  sudden  swoop  or  spring  ; 
as,  to  make  a  pounce  ;  on  the  pawnee,  ready  to  pounce, 
pounce,  v.  t.  [Cf.  F.  poin^onner  to  stamp,  to  punch,  E. 
pounce  a  punch.]  1.  To  emboss  for  ornamental  purposes  by 
hammering  on  the  reverse  side,  as  in  repousse  work  ;  to 
ornament  in  this  way  ;  to  decorate  or  adorn.  Obs.  or  Hist. 

2.  To  ornament  by  punching  or  cutting  holes,  etc.  ;  to 
cut  the  edge  of  in  scallops,  etc.  ;  to  pink. 

3.  To  pound  ;  stamp  ;  bruise  ;  comminute  ;  thrust;  poke  ; 
pummel  ;  punch.  Obs.  or  Scot,  dr  Dial.  Eng. 

4-  To  prick  ;  perforate;  stab;  specif.,  to  tattoo.  Obs. 
pounced  (pounst),/?.  a.  Obs.  or  Hist.  1.  Embossed  for 
decoration. 

2.  Ornamented  with  perforations  or  punctures;  pinked; 
cut  at  the  edges,  as  a  leaf  ;  laciniated. 
pounced,  a.  Having  claws  or  talons.  Obs. 
pounced,  p.  a.  Powdered  ;  dusted  ;  spotted.  Now  Rare. 
POUn'cet  box  (poun'sSt).  [Cf.  F.  poncette  a  bag  with  per¬ 
forations  for  sprinkling  pounce.  See  pounce  a  powder.] 
A  box  with  a  perforated  lid,  for  sprinkling  pounce,  or  for 
holding  perfumes.  Archaic,  after  Shakespeare.  Scott. 
pound  (pound),  n.  [AS.  pund  an  inclosure  (in  comp.) ;  cf. 
forpyndan  to  turn  away,  or  to  repress,  also  Icel.  pynda  to 
extort,  torment.  Cf.  pinder,  pinfold,  pin  to  inclose, 
pond.]  1.  An  inclosure,  maintained  by  public  authority, 
in  which  cattle  or  other  animals  may  be  confined  when 


taken  in  trespassing,  or  when  going  at  large  in  violation  of 
law,  or  where  distrained  cattle  or  goods  may  be  kept  until 
redeemed  ;  a  pinfold.  Shak.  It  is  called  a  pound  close  or 
covert,  when  the  owner  has  no  access  to  the  animals  im¬ 
pounded  ;  a  pound  open  nr  overt,  when  not  roofed  over,  so  that 
tli e  owner  cun  feed  and  water  his  beasts. 

2.  Au  inclosure  in  which  sheep  or  cattle  are  confined  for 
shelter,  etc.  ;  also,  one  for  trapping  wild  animals. 

3.  Fig.  :  A  place  of  confinement,  as  a  prison  for  criminals 
or  debtors  ;  a  trap  ;  a  difficult  or  hopeless  position  to  get 
out  of,  as  in  hunting. 

4.  A  body  of  still  water,  esp.  one  confined  by  a  dam  or  the 
like,  as  a  mill  pond  or  a  canal  reach.  Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 

5.  An  area  or  space  within  which  fish  are  kept,  stowed,  or 
caught ;  specif.,  Angling,  the  inner  inclosure  of  a  pound 
net,  which  retains  the  fish.  Also,  short  for  pound  net. 

pound  (pound),  v.  t. ;  pound'ed  ;  pound'ing.  1.  To  con¬ 
fine  in  or  as  in  a  pound  ;  to  impound  ;  to  shut  or  pen  up  ; 
to  imprison. 

2.  Specif.,  Fox  Hunting ,  to  confine  in  or  put  into  a  place 
from  which  the  chase  cannot  be  followed. 

3.  To  dam  or  impound  (water) ; — often  with  up.  Chiefly 
Dial.  Eng. 

pound,  n.  ;  pi.  pounds  (poundz),  collectively  pound  or 
pounds.  [AS.  pund,  fr.  L.  pondo,  akin  to pondns  a  weight, 
pemlere  to  weigh.  See  pendant.]  1.  a  A  unit  of  weight 
varying  in  value  from  about  300  to  about  1,070  grams  and 
commouly  divided  into  1*2  or  16  ounces.  Among  English- 
speaking  peoples  the  avoirdupois  pound  of  7,000  grains  is 
the  standard  of  weight  for  most  purposes,  but  the  troy 
pound  of  5,760  grains  or  its  twelfth  part,  the  trov  ounce,  is 
the  standard  for  gold  and  silver  and  a  few  other  costly 
articles.  Abbr.  lb.  See  weight,  b  Assaying.  A  minia¬ 
ture  pound.  Cf.  ASSAY  TON. 

2.  A  pound  weight.  Obs.  Nonce  Use.  Shak. 

3.  a  The  gold  monetary  unit  of  Great  Britain,  equal  to  20 
shillings  of  12  pence  each,  or  $4.8665  United  States  money, 
or  113.001  grains  (7.3224  grams)  of  fine  gold; — called  specif. 
pound  sterling.  Symbol,  £.  The  gold  coin  of  the  value 
of  a  pound  is  called  the  sovereign.  Orig.,  in  Old  English 
times,  the  pound  was  a  (Roman)  pound  weight  of  silver,  just 
as  the  shilling  or  solidus  was  of  this  weight.  But  as  the 
shilling  decreased  in  weight  the  pound  decreased  also,  being 
always  the  sum  of  20  shillings.  In  1816  the  gold  standard 
was  adopted  and  the  value  of  the  pound  in  gold  became 
fixed,  b  More  fully  pound  Scots.  A  former  Scotch  money 
of  account,  equal  at  the  Union  of  the  Crowns  (1603)  to  20 
shillings  Scotch  or  20  pence  English.  Orig.  it  was  the 
same  as  the  English  pound,  but  was  gradually  debased. 
See  shilling,  c  A  gold  monetary  unit  of  Turkey  (£T), 
also  one  of  Egypt  (£E),  also  one  of  Peru.  See  coin. 

pound,  v.  t.  Coining.  To  ascertain  the  remedy,  or  vari¬ 
ation  from  standard,  of  (coins)  by  weighing  together  the 
number  that  should  weigh  one  or  more  pounds  and  noting 
the  variation.  The  remedy  now  applies  to  each  coin.  Eng. 
pound  (pound),  v.  t.  ;  pound'ed  ;  pound'ing.  [W&.pounen, 
AS.  punian  to  bruise.  Cf.  pun  a  play  on  words.]  1.  To 
comminute  or  pulverize  by  beating,  as  with  a  pestle  ;  to  re¬ 
duce  to  powder  or  pulp  ;  to  bruise  ;  triturate. 

2.  To  strike  heavily  or  repeatedly,  as  with  the  fist  or  with 
some  heavy  instrument;  to  beat;  thump;  pummel;  hammer. 

3.  To  make  firm  by  beating,  as  the  ground  with  the  feet. 

4.  Stock  dr  Produce  Exchanges.  To  offer  freely  for  sale 
(securities  or  produce).  U.  S. 

pound,  v.  i.  1.  To  strike  or  deliver  heavy  blows  ;  to  beat  ; 
hammer  ;  to  come  down  heavily,  as  a  ship  on  the  water. 

2.  Mach.  To  make  a  jarring  noise,  as  an  engine  in  running. 

3.  To  walk,  dance,  etc.,  with  heavy  steps;  to  ride  hard; 
of  a  steamer,  to  force  its  way  or  run  vigorously. 

pound,  ?i.  Act  or  result  of  pounding  ;  specif.  :  a  A  con¬ 
tusion  ;  bruise,  b  A  pounding  or  heavy  blow  ;  a  thud, 
pound'age  (poun'daj),  n.  1.  A  sum  or  rate  per  pound;  esp., a 
payment,  deduction,  tax,  or  the  like,  of  so  much  per  pound 
sterling  ;  specif.  :  a  Eng.  Hist.  A  subsidy  of  twelve  pence 
in  the  pound  formerly  granted  to  the  crown  on  all  goods 
exported  or  imported,  alien  merchants  being  charged  an 
extra  shilling  poundage  on  tin.  After  the  restoration  the 
amount  of  poundage  varied  until  it  was  abolished  by 
the  Customs  Consolidation  Act  in  1787.  b  Eng.  Law.  The 
percentage  allowed  to  a  sheriff  or  other  officer  on  the 
amount  realized  by  an  execution,  c  Salt  Making.  In 
the  case  of  brines,  the  number  of  pounds  of  salt  in  a  gallon 
or  in  a  cubic  foot  of  the  solution,  d  Betting.  Extravagant 
odds.  Cf.  pound,  v.,  to  bet  a  pound.  Slang ,  Eng. 

2.  Weight  in  pounds.  Rare. 

pound'al  (-d&l),  n.  [From  pound  a  weight.]  Physics.  A 
unit  of  force  which  will  impart  to  a  mass  of  one  pound  an 
acceleration  equal  to  one  foot  per  second  per  second,  corre¬ 
sponding  to  the  dyne  except  that  pound  and  foot  replace 
gram  and  centimeter. 

pound'eake7  (pouud'kak'),  n.  A  kind  of  rich,  sweet  cake  ; 
— so  called  from  the  chief  ingredients  being  used  in  equal 
quantities  measured  in  pounds. 


pound  degree.  Physics.  A  unit  of  heat,  being  that  required 
to  raise  the  temperature  of  one  pound  of  water  one  degree, 
pound'er  (poun'der),  n.  [See  pound  a  weight.]  1.  That 
which  weighs  a  pound,  as  a  trout. 

2.  A  thing  weighing  a  certain  (specified)  number  of  pounds, 
as  a  projectile,  or  having  to  do  with  something  of  a  speci¬ 
fied  weight  in  pounds  ;  —  used  in  combination  ;  as,  a  can¬ 
non  firing  a  twelve-pound  shell  is  called  a  tvvelve-poww/er. 

3.  A  person  whose  income,  rent  payment,  dower,  or  the 
like  is  a  specified  number  of  pounds  sterling  ;  as,  before 
the  reform  act  of  1867,  one  who  was  an  elector  by  virtue 
of  paying  ten  pounds  rent  wras  called  a  ten  -pounder.  Brit. 

4.  A  bank  note,  jewel,  etc.,  having  the  value  of  a  specified 
number  of  pounds  sterling. 

pound'er,  n.  [See  pound  to  strike.]  1.  One  that  pounds, 
as  a  stamp  in  an  ore  mill,  a  pestle,  a  person,  etc. 

2.  Something,  as  a  mortar,  for  pounding  in. 
pound'-fool'ish,  a.  Foolish  in  dealing  with  large  sums  or 
matters;  —  opposed  to  penny-wise.  —  pound  -fool'ish- 
ness,  n.  —  pound'-fol  ly,  n. 
pound 'koep  er  (pound'kep'er),  n.  The  keeper  of  a  pound, 
pound  net.  A  fish  trap  consisting  of  a  net  or  nets  sup¬ 
ported  to  form  an  inclosure  with  a  narrow  entrance, 
pound'stone'  (pound'ston'),  n.  1.  A  stone,  pebble,  or  large 
echinite,  weighing  a  pound,  used  as  a  weight. 

2.  Coal  Mining.  The  dirt  or  clay  floor  under  the  coal. 
Pou  part’s'  lig'a  ment  (pob'parz').  [After  F.  Poupart 
(1661-1709),  French  anatomist.]  Anal.  The  thickened  lower 
border  of  the  aponeurosis  of  the  external  oblique  muscle 
of  the  abdomen,  extending  from  the  anterior  superior 
spine  of  the  ilium  to  the  spine  of  the  pubis.  It  is  continu¬ 
ous  below  with  the  fascia  lata  of  the  thigh,  and  forms  the 
external  pillar  of  the  external  abdominal  ring,  and  a  part 
of  the  anterior  boundary  of  the  femoral  ring, 
pour  (por  ;  201),  v.  t. ;  poured  (pord) ;  pour'ing.  [ME. 
pouren,  of  uncertain  origin.]  To  send  forth  in  or  as  in  a 
stream  or  a  flood  ;  to  cause  or  allow  to  flow  in  a  stream  ;  to 
emit,  discharge, or  let  escape,  freely,  wholly, or  abundantly  ; 
as,  to  pour  water  into  or  out  of  a  pail  ;  to  pour  out  gifts. 

I  .  .  .  have  /toured  out  my  soul  before  the  Lord.  1  Sam.  i.  15. 

Now  will  I  shortly  pour  out  my  fury  upon  thee.  Ezck.  vh.  n. 

London  doth  pour  out  her  citizens  !  Shak. 

pour,  v.  i.  To  flow,  pass,  or  issue,  in  or  as  in  a  stream  ;  to 
gush  ;  to  come  or  go  in  great  numbers  or  quantities, 
rapidly,  or  the  like ;  to  stream;  to  fall  continuously  and 
abundantly;  as,  the  rain  pew/  s  ;  the  audience  poured  out. 

If  the  rude  throng  pour  on  with  furious  pace.  Cay 
it  never  rains  but  it  pours,  events  of  a  like  kind  never  occur 
except  in  great  number. 

pour,  n.  1.  A  pouring,  or  the  quantity  poured  ;  a  pouring 
stream  or  the  like ;  a  ilood  ,  a  heavy  fall ;  downpour. 

2.  Founding.  The  principal  opening  by  which  the  molten 
metal  enters  a  mold  ;  also,  the  superfluous  metal  or  tang 
(sometimes  also  called  ponrpiece)  adhering  to  the  casting 
and  resulting  from  the  head  metal  in  this  opening. 

||  pour  boire'  (poor'bwar'),  v.  [F.]  Lit.,  (money)  for  drink¬ 
ing  ;  drink  money  ;  hence,  ;\  gratuity  ;  douceur  ;  tip  ;  fee. 

II  pourpar  ler'  (poor'paria'),  n.  [F.]  An  informal  con¬ 
ference  to  discuss  some  affair,  as  preliminary  to  a  treaty, 
pour'polnt  (poor'point),  n.  Also  pur'point.  [F.  pourpoint.'] 
Something  quilted  :  a  A  quilted  doublet  worn  in  the  14th 
and  15th  centuries  as  a  part  of  armor  or  of  civilian  cos¬ 
tume.  b  A  bedquilt.  Obs. 

II  pousse'-cafd'  (poos'k&'fa'),  n.  [F.,  fr.  pousser  to  push 

cafe  coffee.]  A  drink  served  after  coff  ee  at  dinner,  usu¬ 
ally  one  of  several  liqueurs,  or  cordials,  of  different  spe¬ 
cific  gravities  poured  so  as  to  remain  separate  in  layers  ; 
hence,  such  a  drink  of  cordials  served  at  any  time, 
pous-sette'  (poo-set'),  n.  [F.,  pushpin.]  A  figure  in  the 
contredance,  consisting  in  a  movement,  as  of  a  couple, 
round  and  round  with  hands  joined  ;  also,  a  poussetting. 
pous-sette',  v.  i. ;  pous-set'ted  (-sSt'Sd) ;  pous-set'ting. 
To  perform  a  poussette.  Tennyson. 

II  POU  StO  (poo  sto;  pou  sto).  [Gr.  nov  arui  where  I  may 
stand;  —  from  the  reputed  saying  of  Archimedes,  “  Give  me 
where  I  may  stand  and  I  will  move  the  whole  world  with 
my  steelyard. ”J  A  place  to  stand  upon  ;  a  locus  standi; 
hence,  a  foundation  or  basis  for  operations, 
pout  (pout),  n.  [Cf.  D.  puitaal,  kind  of  fish,  G.  aalputie, 
D.  puit  frog,  E.  eelpout.]  a  The  bib,  or  whiting  pout, 
b  Any  of  several  fresh-water  catfishes  ;  a  horned  pout. 

C  An  eelpout. 

pout  (pout),  v.  i. ;  pout'ed  ;  pout'ing.  [ME.  pouten,  of  un- 
cert.  origin  ;  cf.  Sw.  dial,  puta  to  be  swollen,  Dan.  pude  a 
pillow,  cushion.]  1.  To  thrust  out  the  lips,  as  in  sullenness 
or  displeasure  ;  hence,  to  look  sullen  ;  to  show  displeasure. 

Thou  poutest  upon  thy  fortune  and  thy  love.  Shak. 
2.  To  protrude  ;  to  swell  out,  as  lips.  Cf.  pouter,  2. 
pout,  v.  t.  To  protrude  (the  lips) ;  to  swell  or  push  out ; 
also,  to  say  with  a  pout. 

pout,  7i.  A  protrusion  of  the  lips,  expressive  of  sulkiness, 
pique,  annoyance,  or  the  like ;  rarely,  a  protrusion  in  gen¬ 
eral  ;  pi.,  a  fit  of  sullenness,  pique,  or  sulkiness, 
pout'er  (-er),  n.  1.  One  that  pouts. 

2.  One  of  a  breed  of  fancy  pigeons  having  long  legs,  a 


poul'ter-ess,  n.  A  female  poul¬ 

terer. 

pOUlt-foOt.  +  POLT- FOOT. 

poul'tice  wise  ,  adv.  See  -wise. 
poultron.  4*  poltroon. 
|>oul'try-dom  (p6l'trl-dum),  n. 
See  -DOM. 

poul'try-iat,  «.  See  -ist. 
poul'try-leBs,  a.  See  -less. 
poultry  wire.  Wire  netting  of 
one  or  two  inch  mesh.  Cant. 
pouly.  4*  PULLEY, 
poumegrene.  4*  pomegranate. 
poumy38he.  +  pumice. 
poun.  4*  pawn. 
pounce,  adv.  With  a  pounce, 
pounce  paper.  A  transparent 
paper  for  tracing,  etc. 
poun'cer.  See  poucer.  Obs. 
poune'er  (poun's?r),  n.  One 
that  pounces,  as,  Obs.,  a  pounc¬ 
ing,  or  embossing,  tool, 
poun'cet,  n.  =  pouncet  box. 
pounce  tree.  The  sandarac  tree* 
pounc'ing  (poun'slng),  p.  pr. 
ar  vb.  n.  of  pounce.  —  pouncing 
paper-  Pounce  paper, 
pouncioun.  4*  puncheon, a  cask, 
pound,  r.  t.  qr  i.  To  bet  a  pound 
or  large  amount  (on),  esp.  at  big 
odds.  S/anfj,  Eng. 

fiound'age  (poun'dSj).  r.  t  To 
ay  poundage  on.  Ilo  -r. 
pound'age.  n.  [See  pound  an 


inclosure.]  1.  Confinement  of 

animals  in  a  pound.  Obs. 

2.  A  charge  paid  lor  the  release 
of  impounded  cattle,  etc. 
pound  boat.  A  flat-bottomed, 
broad-beamed,  two-masted,  cen¬ 
terboard  vessel  used  by  fisher¬ 
men  on  the  Great  Lakes.  U.  S. 
pound  brush.  Any  of  the  larg¬ 
est  sizes  of  painters’  brushes, 
pounde.  4*  pond. 
pound'er,  n.  [Prob.  connected 
with  pound  weight  ;  cf.  L.  pon- 
dus  weight.]  The  auncel.  Obs. 
pound'er,  n.  A  poundkeeper. 
No  tv  Hare.  [O&s.l 

pounder  pear.  = pound  pear.| 
poundfalde.  4*  pinfold. 
pound'ing,  ]>.  pr  5c  vb.  n.  of 
POUND. 

pound'land7,  n.  [ pound  a 
weight  4-  land.]  A  measure  of 
land  amounting  to  lour  bovates. 
Obs.  Scot. 

pound'law7,  n.  Scots  Lair. 
Amercement  paid  for  the  deliv¬ 
ery  of  pounded  property  Obs. 
pound'less,  a.  See  -less. 
pound  lock.  A  look  to  impound 
or  darn  up  a  part  of  a  stream, 
pound'man  (pound'nvJn ).  n. 
One  who  fisheswitha  pound  not 
pound'maa  ter.  n.  =  pound- 
keeper. 


pound'meaP,  adv.  By  the 

pound.  Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 
pound  pear.  A  large  kind  of 
cooking  pear.  Obs. 
poun'drel,  n.  [Cf.  pounder 
the  auncel.]  A  kind  of  weight 
or  device  for  weighing.  Obs. 
pound  rent.  Pound  rate  Obs. 
pound  Scots.  See  3d  pound,  3  b. 
pound'-worth',  or  pound’s'- 
worth7,  n.  As  much  as  may  be 
worth  or  be  bought  for  a  pound, 
poune.  4*  pound,  to  beat;  pun,  to 
pound  ;  pawn,  peacock  ;  pawn, 
a  chessman, 
pounen.  4*  pound. 
poungarnard.  4*  pomegranate. 
poun  ser.  See  poucer. 
poun'son,  v  t.  [OF.  jtoinsonner, 
poincener,  ponenonner,  F.  poin- 
Gonner.]  Pounce,  or  pink.  Obs. 
pount  Scot.  var.  of  point. 
pounte.  4*  pont.  a  bridge 
poup,  poupe.  4*  poop. 
poupe,  ?i.  [Prob.  fr.  F.  poupie 
doll.]  A  puppet  ;  doll.  Obs. 
pou'plt  (poo'pYt).  Scot.  var.  of 
pulpit.  _  _ 

pour  ( Scot .  poor,  poo'Sr).  Obs. 
or  Scot.  var.  of  power,  poor. 

pour7  acquit'  (poor7  a7ke'). 
[F  ]  For  discharge  ;  —  written 
at  the  foot  of  a  paid  bill,  etc. 

I  pour7  ain7si'  dire'  (IlN'se' 


der').  [F.l  So  to  speak 
pour'tlind7.  4*  purblind. 
pourchasBe.  4*  purchase. 
pour-cut'tell,  pour-con'trell,  n. 
An  octopuB.  Obs. 
pourd.  Poured.  Ref.  Sp 
II  pour7  dire  a  dieu'  (p<5br7  der7 
d  dyfi').  [F.]  To  say  good-by. 
poure.  +  poor,  pore,  pour, 
power,  pure.  [pours. | 

pour'er  (por'fr),  n.  Onethatl 
||  pour7  faire  rire'  (poor7  far7 
rer').  [F.]  To  excite  laughter. 
|l  pour  faire'  vi  site'  (ve'zet'). 
[F.]  To  pay  a  visit, 
pourfil.  +  purple. 
pourge.  t  purge. 
pour'ie  (por'I ),  n.  A  vessel  with 
a  spout  to  pour  beer,  etc  Scot 
pour'ing.  p.  pr  Sf  rb.  n.  of  pour. 
—  pour'ing-ly.  adr. 
pour  le  rite'  (poor7  15  ma'- 
ret').  f  F. ]  For  merit, 
pourlieu.  pourliew.  4*  purlieu. 
pourloyne.  purloin 
pourmenade.  +  promenade. 
pour-par'ler(p<5br-par'ia),pour- 
par'ley  (-1Y),  v.  i.  To  conduct  a 
pourparler. 

pour  par 'ty  ( pObr'par'tT).  Var. 
ot  IM  R party. 

II  pour7  pas  ser'  le  temps'(p(’>or/ 

pa'sa'  le  tiix').  [F  ]  To  pass 
away  the  time. 


pourpays.  +  porpoise. 
pour 'piece7,  n.  Founding.  See 
pour,  ii 2. 

pour'polnt,  r.  t.  To  make  in  the 
style  of  a  pourpoint ;  to  quilt.  — 
pour'point-er.  n 
pourpose.  4*  purpose,  v. 
ourpre.  4*  purple. 
pour  pren'dre  con  g^'  (poor7 
prax'dr  kdN7zha').  [F.j  To 
take  leave.  The  abbr.  p.  p.  c. 
is  written  on  a  card  left  upon  a 
farewell  visit. 

pour-preB'ture  (poor-prgs'fflr). 
Var.  of  purpresturk. 
pour-prlBe',  n.  [OF.  &  F.  pour- 
pi'is,  or  OF.  pour/i rise,  fr.  pour- 
/  wend  re  to  occupy.]  Inclosure  ; 
precinct ;  environ.  Obs. 
pour-prise',  v.  t.  To  inclose  ; 
encompass  ;  occupy.  Obs. 

||  pour7ri7di^'  (poo7re7dya'),  n 
[F.  &  Pr.;  cf.  F.  pourrir  to  rot.J 
Agric.  Any  of  the  numerous 
fungous  diseases  attacking  the 
root  of  the  European  grapevine, 
pouraeut,  pourauitt.  4*  pursuit. 
poursue.  4*  pursue.  [vant.J 
poursuivant  Var.  of  pursui-| 
poursyewe.  4*  pursue. 
pourtraict,  pourtraien,  pour- 
traiture.  4*  portrait,  etc. 
pour-trsy'.  Var.  of  portray. 
pourvey,  pourwiance.  4*  pur¬ 


vey,  PURVEYANCE, 
poury,  a.  [F.pourrt.]  Corrupt; 
putrid.  Obs. 
poU8.  4*  PULSE, 
nous  (poos  ;  pous),  7i.  [Gr- Trow 
foot.]  See  MEASURE, 
pouse.  4*  pulse.  [poucey.I 
pou8e,  pou'8y.  Vars.  of  pouce,| 
pouse  (pos;  pous;  pdos).  pou8S. 
Scot.  &  dial.  Eng.  vars.  of  PUSH, 
pou'ser  Var.  of  poucer. 
poush.  4*  push,  a  boil, 
pou'sow-dy  (p  o's  o-d  Y  ;  pou- 
sou'dY)  Var.  of  powsowoy. 
Scot.  5c  Dial.  Eng.  [Obs.  I 

Pousse.  [OF.youi.]  Pulse,  peas.  | 
||  pou8'ae'  (pdo7sa'),  n.  [F. 
poussde  a  push.]  Music.  The  up 
stroke  of  a  bow. 
poua'Bie  (pdbe'Y).  Scot.  var.  of 
pussy,  hare.  [ie.  Obs. I 

pouat  (pdoet  ;  poust),  w.  Poust-| 
pouBt'ie,  n.  [OF .poesti,  L .potes- 
tas.\  Power  ;  dominion  Obs. 
pout  (poot).  Scot.  &  dial.  Eng. 
var.  of  poult,  paut. 
pout.  n.  5fr.  =  poor.  Dial.  Eng. 
pout  (poot),  v.  i.  To  shoot  pouts, 
or  poults.  Scot.  [dk-soie  | 
||  pout7-de-soie'.  Var. of  poult-| 
pout'er  (poot'?r),  n.  One  who 
shoots  pouts,  or  poults.  Scot. 
pout'er  (pot'er;  pout'Or),  v.  t 


ale,  senate,  c&re,  &m,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofa  ;  eve,  event,  6nd,  recent,  maker;  ice,  ill;  old,  obey,  orb,  6dd,  s&ft,  connect ;  use,  unite,  urn,  tip,  circus,  mentis 

|]  Foreign  Word.  4*  Obsolete  Variant  of.  +  combined  with.  =  equals. 


POUTFUL 
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POWWOW 


Blender  body,  erect  carr-age,  and  a  remarkably  distensible 
crop  which  they  have  a  habit  of  dilating,  a  process  termed 
pouting.  Two  main  varieties  are  bred  in  nearly  all  colors, 
the  common,  or  English,  pouter,  and  the  pygmy  pouter, 
pov'er-ty  (p5v'er-tl),  «.  [ME.  poverte ,  OF.  poverte ,  po- 
vrete,  F.  paurrete ,  fr.  L.  pauperlas ,  fr.  pauper.  See  poor.] 

1.  Quality  or  state  of  being  poor  or  indigent;  want  or  scar¬ 
city  of  means  of  subsistence  ;  indigence;  need;  destitution. 

2.  Poor  people  collectively  ;— usually  with  the.  Obs. 

3.  Any  deficiency  in  what  is  desired  or  desirable  or  in  what 
constitutes  richness  ;  dearth  ;  scarcity  ;  poorness  ;  as,  pov¬ 
erty  of  soil ;  poverty  of  the  blood  ;  poverty  of  ideas. 

4  Poor  or  feeble  bodily  condition;  leanness,  or  the  like.  R. 

5.  The  pearl  wort. 

Syn.  — Poverty,  want,  destitution,  indigence,  penury 
Poverty  (which  is  a  stronger  word  than  the  adjective  poor) 
is  the  state  of  being  in  need ;  want  is  extreme  poverty, 
destitution,  absolute  want.  Indigence  suggests  severely 
reduced  or  straitened  circumstances ;  penury  is  extreme 
indigence  or  abject  poverty.  See  lack,  parsimonious. 
povertv  grass,  a  A  slender,  wiry  grass  of  the  southern 
Limed  States  ( Aristida  dichotomy ),  usually  found  in  poor 
soils  ;  also,  any  of  several  similar  grasses,  as  Danthonia 
spicata.  b  The  poverty  plant, 
pov'er  ty-strick  en,  a.  Very  poor  or  destitute, 
pow'der  (pou'der),  n.  [ME.  poudre,  pouldre ,  F.  poudre, 
OF.  also  poklre,  puldrc ,  L.  pul  vis,  pulveris ;  cf.  pollen  fine 
flour,  mill  dust,  E.  pollen.  Cf.  polverine,  pulverize.] 

1.  The  fine  particles  to  which  any  dry  substance  is  reduced 
by  pounding,  grinding,  or  triturating,  or  into  which  it  falls 
by  decay  ;  dust.  “  Grind  their  bones  to  powder .”  Shak. 

2.  A  preparation  in  the  form  of  fine  particles  ;  as  :  a  Med. 
A  medicine  or  dose,  usually  for  internal  use  and  taken  in 
some  vehicle,  b  Salt,  spice,  or  other  condiment  in  this 
form.  Obs.  c  A  cosmetic  for  the  skin  or  hair. 

3.  Any  of  various  solid  explosives,  as  gunpowder,  used  in 
gunnery,  blasting,  etc.  See  gunpowder,  smokeless  powder. 
4  .pi.  Her.  Spots  or  minor  charges  strewn  on  a  field.  Obs. 
powder  of  Al'garoth'  (aFga'rot')  [F.  alga  rot  h ,  fr.  the  name 
of  the  inventor,  Algarotti],  Phann.,  a  white  powder  formed 
by  the  action  of  much  water  on  antimony  trichloride.  It 
was  formerly  used  as  an  emetic,  purgative,  and  diapho¬ 
retic.  —  p.  of  iron.  =  reduced  iron.  —  p.  of  projection.  Alche¬ 
my  ,  a  certain  powder  cast  into  a  vessel  containing  matter 
which  is  to  be  thereby  transmuted  into  gold. 

pow'der  (pou'der),  v.  t.  /pow'e^red  (-derd)  ;  pow'der-ing. 
[F.  poudrerf]  1.  To  sprinkle  (food)  with  a  powdered  con¬ 
diment  ;  hence,  to  salt ;  to  corn,  as  meat ;  to  preserve  ; 
store  (up).  Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 

2  To  sprinkle  with  or  as  with  powder  (rarely,  dust) ;  to 
besprinkle  ;  as,  to  powder  the  hair  ;  hence,  Her.  &•  Art ,  to 
strew  or  sprinkle  with  small  figures  or  spots. 

3.  To  sprinkle  like  powder  ;  to  scatter  or  strew  irregularly 
over  a  surface,  esp.  for  decoration. 

4.  To  reduce  to  powder;  comminute  ;  pulverize  ;  triturate, 
pow'der,  v.  i.  1.  To  be  reduced  to  powder ;  to  become 

like  powder  ;  as,  some  salts  powder  easily. 

2.  To  use  cosmetic  powder  ;  as,  she  paints  and  powders. 

3.  To  rush  ;  hurry  ;  to  ride  very  fast  or  impetuously, 
powder  blue.  1.  Powdered  smalt,  as  for  use  in  laundering. 

2.  The  deep  blue  color  of  smalt, 
pow'der-blue',  a.  Like  smalt  in  color. 

POWder  down  One  of  certain  modified  down  feathers 
which  grow  continuously  and  disintegrate  at  the  ends,  pro¬ 
ducing  a  sort  of  powder  or  scaly  exfoliation.  They  are 
present  only  in  certain  birds,  esp.  herons,  parrots,  tina- 
mous,  and  frogmouths. 

pow'der  ed  (pou'derd),  pret.  <t*  p.p.  of  powder.  Hence: 
p.  a.  1.  Spiced  ;  seasoned;  also,  pickled;  preserved; 
corned.  Obs.  or  Scot.  <t*  Dial.  Eng. 

2.  Subjected  to  sweating  in  a  heated  tub.  Obs.  Shak. 

3.  Ornamented  or  marked  with  numerous  spots  or  small 
figures;  spangled.  Specif.:  Her.  Semd  (with  with). 

4.  Sprinkled  or  dressed  with  powder,  as  the  hair. 

6.  Reduced  to  a  powder  ;  pulverized. 

powdered  sugar,  sugar  derived  from  granulated  sugar  by 
grinding,  including  pulverized  sugar  and  confectioners’ 

sugar. 

Powder  flag,  j Yav.  A  red  flag  hoisted  at  the  fore  of  a  ship 
loading  or  discharging  explosives  or  at  the  bow  of  a  boat 
carrying  explosives,  or  displayed  during  target  practice. 
pow'der-flask7  (-flask7),  n.  A  flask  for  gunpowder. 
pow'der-horiT  (-hdrn7),  n.  A  powderflask ;  specif.,  one 
made  of  the  horn  of  an  ox  or  cow. 
pow'der-mill(-mTF),  n.  Mill  ill  which  gunpowder  is  made, 
pow'der  y  (pou'der-T ),  a.  1.  Of  the  nature  of,  resembling, 
or  consistingof,  powder.  “The  powdery  snow.”  Wordsworth. 

2.  Easily  crumbling  to  pieces  ;  friable  ;  as,  a  powdery  spar. 

3.  Of  the  nature  of  gunpowder  ;  explosive.  Obs. 

4.  Sprinkled  with  powder  ;  dusty;  as,  powdery  bees, 
powdery  mildew,  any  mildew  fungus  of  the  order  Perispo- 
riales,  esp.  of  the  family  Erysibaces*,  in  allusion  to  the 
white,  powdery  conidia  which  they  produce  on  the  leaves 
of  the  host  plant.  Several  species,  as  the  powdery  mil¬ 
dew  of  the  grape  ( Unc inula  spiralis),  are  very  destructive. 

pow'er  (pou'er),  n.  [ME.  pouer ,  poer ,  OF.  poeir ,  pooir , 
F.  pouvoir ,  n.  &  v.,  prop,  inf.,  fr.  LL.  potere ,  for  L.  posse , 
potesse ,  to  be  able,  to  have  power.  See  possible,  potent  ; 
cf.  posse  comitatus.]  1.  Ability,  whether  physical,  men¬ 
tal,  or  moral,  to  act ;  the  faculty  of  doing  or  performing 


fir  t.  To  poke  ;  stir  ;  also,  to 
potter.  Scot. 

pout'fttl(pout'f<3t>l),  a.  Full  of 
pouts.  [of  powder. I 

pou'ther  (p<5o'9»5r).  Scot.  var. 
pout'ing.  />.  pr.  fi-  vb.  n.  of 
pout.  —  pout'ing-ly,  adv. 
pout  net  (pilot).  Fishing.  A 
small  conical  net,  with  a  mouth  I 
formed  on  a  semicircular  frame, 
the  flat  side  of  the  mouth  being  , 
pushed  or  drawn  along  the  hot-  | 
tom  with  a  pout  staff.  Scot. 
poveraill.  poveral.  +  pokail. 
povere.  -fr  poor. 
ov'er-ish.  r.  t.  [OF.  poi/rer?;*.] 
’o  impoverish.  Obs.  —  pov'or- 
iah-ment,  n.  Ohs. 
poverll,  poverlich.  +  poorly 
povert,  n.  [OF.  jiorcrtr.]  Pov¬ 
erty.  Obs.  (white  birch. I 

poverty  birch.  The  American! 
poverty  plant.  A  small  heath- 
like  cistaceous  plant  ( Hudsnnia 
tomentnsa),  native  of  the  Atlan¬ 
tic  coast.  U.  S. 

pov'er-ty-weed'.  n.  a  =  cow-  i 
wheat  a.  b  In  the  western 
United  States,  an  ambrosiaceous  j 
weed  ( Iva  axillaris). 


po-vin'dah  ( pfl-vTn'dd ),  n.  One 
of  a  caste  or  tribe  of  soldier 
merchants  trading  between 
northern  India  and  central  Asia, 
povne.  f  PAWN,  a  peacock, 
povre.  +  poor. 

!  pow  +  RAW,  POOH, 
pow  (poo).  Scot.  &  dial.  Eng. 
var.  of  POOL,  PULL, 
pow  (dial,  pfi,  pou).  Ohs  or 
Scot.  Si  dial.  Eng.  var.  of  poll. 
powah.  +  powwow. 
pow'an  ( pou'rt n  >.  pow'en  (-<“11), 

n.  [See  pollan. 1  The  gwyniad. 

pow'cat  ( pfi'k&U  ;  pou'-). 

Dial.  Eng.  var.  of  polecat. 
pow'chong  Var. of  pouchonc. 
pow'der-a-ble  (pou'dPr-d-h’l), 

o.  See -able  [cd,  beef.  I 

powder  beef  Powdered,  or  salt- 1 
powder  boy.  A  boy  formerly 
employed  on  war  vessels  to  carry 
powder  to  the  guns, 
pow'dera.  Powdered.  Ref-  Sp. 
pow'der-er,  n.  One  who  pow¬ 
ders. 

powder  gun  a  A  blower  for  in¬ 
sect  powder,  b  A  gun  using  gun¬ 
powder.  [»•  See -ness. I 

pow  'der-i-ness  (pou'd5r-Y-n£  s),  | 


something  ;  capacity  for  action  or  performance  or  for  re¬ 
ceiving  external  action  or  force  ;  capability  of  producing 
or  undergoing  an  effect,  whether  physical,  mental,  or 
moral ;  in  Psychol .,  mental  ability  to  act,  or  to  react  to 
stimuli  ;  also,  with  pi.,  one  of  the  mental  or  bodily  facul¬ 
ties,  as  thinking,  reasoning,  judging,  or  willing,  or  a  direc¬ 
tion  of  the  operation,  or  a  manifestation  for  the  time  being, 
of  mental  or  physical  ability  to  act ;  as,  a  man  of  great 
power;  the  power  of  capillary  attraction;  money  gives 
power  ;  one’s  vital  power  ;  it  required  all  his  powers  to  do  it. 

The  guiltiness  of  my  mind,  the  sudden  surprise  of  my  powers, 
drove  tne  grossness  .  .  .  into  a  received  belief.  Shak. 

Power,  then,  is  active  and  passive  ;  faculty  is  active  power  or 
capacity  ;  capacity  is  passive  power.  Sir  W.  Hamilton. 

2.  Exerted  ability  to  act  or  produce  effect ;  exerted  or  ac¬ 
tive  physical  or  mental  strength  ;  might ;  energy  ;  vigor  ; 
force ;  ability  to  act  or  effect  strongly,  or  such  ability  as 
exerted  ;  as,  a  man  of  power  ;  he  felt  the  power  of  his  arm  ; 
the  tree  was  rent  by  the  lightning’s  power. 

1 1  is  omnipresence  fills 

Land,  sea.  and  air,  and  every  kind  that  lives. 

Fomented  by  his  virtual  power  and  warmed.  Milton. 

3.  Effect  or  force  as  to  sound  or  meaning  ;  phonetic  value 
(of  a  letter);  sense  or  force  (of  a  word  in  a  context).  Rare. 

4.  The  possession  of  sway  or  controlling  influence  over 
others;  control;  .authority;  command;  government;  in¬ 
fluence;  ascendancy,  whether  personal,  social,  or  political; 
also,  occasionally,  permission  or  liberty. 

Thou  hast  given  him  power  over  nil  flesh.  John  xvii.  2. 

The  boast  of  heraldry,  the  pomp  of  power.  Gray. 

5.  Law.  In  general,  authority,  capacity,  or  right;  as , power 
to  contract  ;  e6p.,  authority  or  right  to  do  or  forbear 
derived  by  one  person  (often  called  donee)  from  another  ; 
as,  a  power  ot  attorney.  Specif.,  an  authority  (a  power 
of  appointment)  vested  in  one  person  (called  donee,  or 
appointor)  to  dispose  of,  or  create  rights  in,  the  property 
of  another,  or  (as  defined  by  statute  or  judicial  decision  in 
some  States  of  the  United  States,  with  reference  to  real  es¬ 
tate)  an  authority  to  do  some  act  in  relation  to  (real)  prop¬ 
erty,  or  to  the  creation  or  revocation  of  an  estate  therein 


or  a  charge  thereon,  which  the  owner  granting  or  reserv¬ 
ing  such  power  might  himself  perforin  for  any  purpose 
(122  N.  Y.  604,  612  ;  Civil  Code  N.  D.,  S.  D .,  etc.).  Such  a 
power  with  respect  to  real  estate  is  said  to  owe  its  efficacy 
to  the  doctrine  of  uses.  A  power  of  appointment  may  be 
created  by  grant  or  reservation  ;  and  it  is  called  a  general 
power  when  the  subject  of  it  may  be  appointed  to  any  per¬ 
son  (called  the  appointee)  or  persons  whatsoever,  including 
the  donee  ;  a  special  power  when  it  must  be  appointed  to  a 
particular  person  or  persons.  Any  power  is  said  to  be  a 
power  coupled  with  an  interest  when  it  accompanies,  or  is 
coupled  with,  a  jointly  existing  interest  in  the  subject  of  the 
power  (8  Wheat.  203)  ;  a  collateral,  or  naked,  power,  when 
not  connected  with  any  interest  of  the  donee  in  the  subject. 

6.  A  person,  agent,  body,  or  thing  having  or  exercising 
an  ability  to  act  ;  an  individual  invested  with  authority  or 
having  influence  ;  an  institution  or  government  exercising 
control  or  possessing  international  influence  ;  as,  the  great 
powers  of  Europe  ;  hence,  often,  a  superhuman  agent ;  a 
spirit;  a  divinity.  “  The  powers  of  darkness.”  Milton. 

And  the  powers  of  the  heavens  shall  be  shaken.  Matt.  xxiv.  29. 

7.  Specif.,  inp/.,  originally  rendering  Gr.  <5w/d^ei9,  an  order 
of  angels.  See  angel,  1. 

Thrones,  Dominations,  Princedoms,  Virtues,  Powers.  Milton. 

8.  A  military  or  naval  force  ;  a  host.  Archaic. 

Never  such  a  power  .  .  . 

Was  levied  in  the  body  of  a  land.  Shak 

9.  A  large  quantity;  a  great  number;  multitude;  host; 
abundance  ;  as,  a  power  of  followers ;  a  power  of  good 
things  ;  a  power  of  good.  Now  Vulgar ,  Colloq.,  or  Dial. 

10.  Math.  The  product  arising  from  the  continued  multi¬ 
plication  of  a  number  into  itself  :  as,  a  square  is  the  sec¬ 
ond,  a  cube  is  the  third,  power  of  a  number. 

11.  Mech.  a  The  rate  at  which  mechanical  energy  is  ex¬ 
erted  or  mechanical  work  performed,  as  by  an  engine  or 
other  machine,  or  an  animal.  The  units  most  commonly 
used  are  the  horse  power  and  the  watt.  The  power  of  a  di¬ 
rect  electric  current  is  the  product  of  the  voltage  and  cur¬ 
rent.  The  true  power  of  an  alternating  current  is  the  prod¬ 
uct  of  voltage,  current,  and  power  factor.  The  apparent 
power  (volt  amperes)  01  an  alternating  current  is  the  prod¬ 
uct  of  voltage  and  current.  See  energy  component,  b 
Capacity  for  operating  ;  as,  the  power  of  an  engine  gover¬ 
nor.  c  Applied  force  ;  as,  the  power  applied  at  one  end  of 
a  lever  to  overcome  a  “  resistance  ”  at  the  other  end.  d 
A  source  of  useful  mechanical  energy;  as,  water  power  ; 
hand  power,  etc.  Specif.,  a  mechanical  source,  as  opposed 
to  human  power,  e  A  mechanism  by  which  energy  is  ap¬ 
plied  ;  as,  a  dog  power  ;  the  mechanical  powers.  Obsoles. 

12.  Optics,  a  The  degree  to  which  a  lens,  mirror,  or  any 
optical  instrument,  magnifies  ;  in  the  telescope,  and  usu¬ 
ally  in  the  microscope,  the  number  of  times  it  multiplies 
the  apparent  diameter  of  an  object ;  sometimes,  in  micro¬ 
scopes,  the  number  of  times  it  multiplies  the  apparent  sur¬ 
face.  b  The  eyepiece  of  a  telescope  or  microscope. 

Syn.  —  Potency,  puissance,  might,  ability,  capacity,  effi¬ 
ciency,  efficacy.  —  Power,  strength,  vigor,  energy,' force 
agree  in  the  idea  of  ability  to  do  or  bear.  Power  is  the 
most  general  term,  and  denotes  ability,  whether  latent  or 


pow  der-ing,  p.  pr.  fir  vb.  n.  of 
powder.  —  powdering  tub.  a  A 
tub  in  which  meat  is  corned  or 
salted,  b  A  heated  tub  in  which 
a  person  was  sweated  for  the 
cure  of  syphilis.  Obs. 
powder  merchant.  Moderniza¬ 
tion  Of  POUDRE  MARCHANT. 
powder  monkey.  Xaut.  A  pow¬ 
der  hoy.  Humorous. 

Sowder  pimperlimplmp,  or  pow¬ 
er  of  prclinpinpin.  [Ct.  F. 

I  pouttre  i/e  jtcrlimpinpm .]  A 
I  conjurer's  magical  powder.  Obs. 

?owder  plot.  The  Gunpowder 
'lot,  or  a  similar  plot.  Now  R. 
powder  post.  [For  powder  of 
post.  O.vf.  E.  D  J  Dry  rot.  — 
t  pow'der-post  ed.  ". 
powder  snip.  Var.  A  vessel 
carrying  powder  other  than 
that  for  its  own  use.  Ohs. or  R. 
powder  treason.  The  Gunpow¬ 
der  Plot.  Obs.  Hence,  powder 
traitor.  Obs. 

pow'dlke'  (prt'dTk'  ;  pou'-),  n. 
[The  first  part  was  oris. poke,  of 
uncert.  orig.  O.rf.  E.D.]  Any  of 
three  ancient  dikes  in  Norfolk 
to  keep  back  the  fen  waters. 


The  old  powdike  was  construct¬ 
ed  about  1223,  the  new  powdike 
was  begun  in  1423.  The  third 
was  the  little  powdike.  Local, 
Eng.  [powdery.) 

pow'dry  (pou'drl).  Var.  ofl 
powe.  f  paw. 
power.  -j-  poor,  pour. 
pow'er-a-ble  (-d-h'l),  a.  a  Pow¬ 
erful.  b  Excessive  :  extreme. 
—  pow'er  a  ble  ness.  n.  —  pow'- 
er-a-bly,  ad v.  All  Obs. 
power  component,  power  cur¬ 
rent  See  K  N  E IUJY  COMPONENT, 
pow'er-ful.  adr.  Extremely. 
Dial.  V  I 'nlgar.  [component.) 
power  voltage  See  energy | 
poweste-  +  popstie. 
powghe.  *1-  pouch. 

Pow  ha-tan'  Con-fed'er  a-cy 
(poiUhd-t&n').  A  confederacy 
of  Algonquian  Indians  of  east¬ 
ern  Virginia  which  was  organ¬ 
ized  by  Powhatan  and  under  his 
successor, Opeehancano,  warred 
with  the  English  from  1622  to 
1636.  After  an  outbreak  in  1644, 
it  was  destroyed  by  the  whites, 
pow'head  (dial.  pO'dd).  Obs. 
or  dial.  var.  of  polehead. 


exerted,  to  act  or  effect ;  as,  the  power  of  example,  to  exer¬ 
cise  the  veto  power.  Strength  implies  power,  either  ac¬ 
tive  or  passive,  that  is  inherent ;  as.  to  push  with  all  one's 
strength,  the  strength  of  a  rope.  Vigor,  usually  confined 
in  its  application  to  living  things, suggests  physical  or  men¬ 
tal  strength  in  healthy  exercise ;  as,  the  vigor  of  youth, 
of  a  plant’s  growth;  “  Dryden  expresses  with  clearness 
what  he  thinks  with  vigor''  (Johnson).  Energy  is  power 
expressed  in  terms  of  actual  or  potential  work  ;  as,  radiant 
energy ,  energy  of  speech.  Force  adds  the  implication  of 
resistance  overcome  ;  the  force  of  an  appeal,  centripetal 
force.  See  force,  ability,  powerful,  vigorous. 

I  fear  these  stubborn  lines  lack  power  to  move.  Shak. 
My  strength  is  as  the  strength  of  ten, 

Because  my  heart  is  pure.  Tennyson . 

Oh,  our  manhood’s  prime  vigor  !  No  spirit  feels  waste. 

Not  a  muscle  is  stopped  in  its  playing  nor  sinew  unbraced. 

R.  Jirownivg. 

Men  were  being  lifted  into  nobleness  by  the  new  moral  energy 
which  seemed  ...  to  pulse  through  the  whole  people.  J.R.  Green. 
’T  is  not  within  tne  force  of  lute 
The  fate-conjoined  to  separate.  Emerson 

after,  at,  or  at  all,  one’s  powers,  according  to  one’s  ability  ; 
to  the  best  of  one’s  ability.  Obs.  —  by  one’s  power,  accord¬ 
ing  to  one's  ability.  Obs.  —  In  p.  a  In  authority  or  con¬ 
trol.  b  Able.  Obs.  t Scot .  c  In  posse.  Obs.  —  of p.,  able; 
competent.  Obs.  —  p.  of  an  aggregate  or  assemblage.  Math. 
a  The  orderless  aggregate  ot  all  the  elements  of  an  aggre¬ 
gate  themselves  regarded  as  without  character  or  as  mere 
units,  b  That  property  of  an  aggregate  which  it  lias  in 
common  with  all  equivalent  aggregates  and  which  consti¬ 
tutes  them  equivalent.  See  equivalent,  a. ,4.—  p.  of  the  keys, 
Eccl.  &■  Theol. ,  the  authority  with  regard  to  the  discipline 
of  the  church,  esp.  as  to  the  power  of  granting  or  refusing 
absolution,  held  by  many  Christians  to  reside  in  the  minis¬ 
try  through  having  been  conferred  by  Christ  on  the  apos¬ 
tles  and  their  successors,  or,  according  to  the  Roman  Cath¬ 
olic  Church,  specially  on  St.  Peter  and  the  popes  as  his 
successors.  The  doctrine  is  based  on  Christ’s  words  to 
Peter  in  Matt.  xvi.  19,  I  will  give  unto  thee  the  keys  of  the 
kingdom  of  heaven.”  with  Matt,  xviii.  18,  John  xx.  23.  — 
the  powers  that  be,  those  in  authority,  as  officials  or  a  rul¬ 
ing  body.  —  to  do,  or  make,  one’s  power,  to  do  one’s  best.  Obs. 
pow'er  (pou'er),  v.  t.  1.  To  empower;  give  power  to.  Obs. 
2.  To  equip  (a  vessel)  with  propelling  engines, 
pow'ered  (pou'erd),  p.  a.  Capable  of  operating  with,  or 
furnished  with  the  means  of  producing,  power. 

Power  factor  Elec.  The  ratio  of  the  electric  power  in 
watts  to  the  apparent  power  in  volt-amperes,  in  an  alter¬ 
nating-current  circuit  or  apparatus.  Cf.  reactive  factor. 
pow'er-ful  (-f<561),  a.  1.  Full  of,  or  having,  power  ;  pos¬ 
sessed  of  great  power  ;  capable  of  producing  great  effects 
of  any  kind;  very  strong;  potent;  mighty;  very  efficacious; 
influential ;  convincing  ;  telling ;  as,  a  powerful  man,  en¬ 
gine,  vessel ;  a  powerful  argument ;  a  powerful  light. 

The  powerful  grace  that  lies 
In  herbs,  plants,  stones,  and  their  true  qualities.  Shak. 
2.  Mucli  or  many;  great ;  as,  a  powerful  lot.  Dial,  or  Jllit. 
Syn.  —  Efficient,  effective,  effectual,  efficacious,  mighty, 
strong,  forcible,  cogent.  —  Powerful,  potent,  puissant 
agree  in  the  idea  of  ability  to  effect  large  results  (see 
effective).  Powerful  applies  to  whatever  is  capable  of 
producing,  in  any  fashion,  great  effect ;  as,  a  powerful  loco¬ 
motive,  athlete,  monarch,  medicine,  6pell;  “mixtures 
powerful  o'er  the  blood  "  ( Shak.).  Potent  suggests  some 
inherent,  it  may  be  latent  or  lurking,  virtue  or  energy, 
which  w’orks  out  its  effect  w  ith  certainty ;  as,  “  Magic 
potent  9ver  sun  and  star  ”  (  Wordsworth) :  “  How’  potent  is 
this  Oriental  blood  in  Napoleon,  in  Goethe,  in  Heine,  Vic¬ 
tor  Hugo  ”  (Lowell):  a  potent  spell,  medicine,  but  not  a.  po¬ 
tent  locomotive,  athlete.  Puissant,  a  book  word,  refer¬ 
ring  chiefly  to  persons  (usually  princes  and  potentates)  or 
to  bodies  politic,  connotes  more  the  outward  attributes  of 
power;  as,  a  puissant  monarch,  commonwealth,  “most 
.  .  .  mighty,  most  puissant  Caesar  ”  (Shak.).  See  power. 

The  charm  of  beauty’s  powerful  glance.  Milton. 
The  scarlet  maple-keys  betray 
What  potent  blood  hath  modest  May.  Emerson. 

Methinks  I  see  in  my  mind  a  noble  and  puissant  nation  rousing 
herself  like  a  strong  man  after  sleep,  and  shaking  her  invincible 
locks.  Milton. 


—  pow'er-ful  ly,  ad v.  —  pow'er-ful-ness.  n. 

power  gas  Any  cheap  gas  made  for  producing  power,  as 
for  driving  gas  engines.  8ee  Dow  son  gas,  Mond  gas.  etc. 
power  house  or  station-  A  building  in  which  mechani¬ 
cal,  electrical,  or  other  power  is  generated, 
pow'er-less,  a.  Destitute  of  power,  force,  or  energy ; 
weak  ;  impotent  ;  not  able  to  produce  any  effect. 

Syn.  —  Powerless,  impotent.  Pow  erless  denotes  merely 
Jack  of  power;  impotent  commonly  adds  the  implication 
of  positive  weakness  or  (esp.)  ineffectiveness  ;  as,  "  power¬ 
less  Ma.n  infant”  (De  Quincey );  “Argument  is  powerless 
against  either  feeling  ”  (  T.  Hardy) ;  “  An  angry  little  spit¬ 
fire  sea  continually  sprits  and  thrashes  with  impotent  iras¬ 
cibility  ”  (Stevenson).  See  weak,  powerful,  inability. 

—  pow'er-less-ly,  m/r. —  pow'er-less  ness.  n. 
power  load-  Elec.  That  part  of  the  load  of  an  electric 

power  plant  used  for  the  operation  of  motors, 
pow'wow'  (pou'wou'),  n.  [Algonquian.]  1.  Among  the 
North  American  Indians  :  a  A  priest,  conjurer,  or  medi¬ 
cine  man.  “  Sagamore,  sachem,  or  powwow.11  Longfellow. 
b  A  ceremony,  esp.  one  in  which  conjuration  is  practiced, 
attended  with  great  noise  and  confusion,  and  often  with 
feasting,  dancing,  etc.,  performed  by  Indians  for  the  cure 
of  diseases,  for  success  in  hunting  or  in  w  ar,  and  for  other 
purposes  ;  also,  a  conference  of  or  with  Indians. 

2.  Hence  :  Any  assembly  likened  to  an  Indian  powwow  or 


powin  pawn,  peacock, 
pow'itch  (pou'Tch),  n.  [Chi¬ 
nook  pow-itch.]  The  Oregon 
crab  apple  ( Mains  rivularis). 
powk  (dial.  p5k),  n.  Blister; 
pustule;  boil.  Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 
powke.  +  poke,  a  pouch, 
powl.  f  PULL. 

nowl  (dial.  p5l).  Obs.  or  dial. 
Eng.  var.  of  poll. 

Powlack.  +  Polack,  a  Pole, 
powl-doo'dy  (poul-doo'dl).  n. 
[From  Pouldoody,  part  of  a 
creek  near  Corcomroe  Abbey  in 
Co.  Clare,  Ireland.  Oxf.  E.  D.  1 
A  fine  variety  of  oyster  obtained 
from  Ireland, 
powldron.  f  pouldron. 
powle-  +  pole. 
pow'ehachet.  4* pole  hatchet. 
powling.  i*  polling. 
powltresse  +  poultice. 
powmgarnet.  F pomegranate 
powmpere.  pome  pear. 
pown-  +  PAWN, 
pownage-  +  pannage. 
pownce.  pownse  pounce. 
powne.  pawn,  a  peacock, 
pow'ney.  pow'nie,  pow'ny 
(pd'nl).  Scot.  vara,  of  pony. 


powp.  *i*  poop. 

powpe.  n.  Popgun.  Obs. 

powre.  poor,  pore,  power, 

;  POUR. 

powrg.  f  PURGE. 
powse(rfial.  p5s,  pous).  Obs.  or 
dial.  Eng.  var.  of  pui.^e. 
pow'sow  dy  (po'eo  dT  ;  pou- 
*ou'dT),  -sod  dy  (-sbd'U.etc..  n. 

j  * Scot .  fi-  Dial.  Eng.  Any  of 1  vari¬ 
ous  dishes;  as  :  a  Sheep’s  head 
broth,  b  A  mixture  of  meal  and 
milk,  c  An  ale  posset,  d  Any 

;  incongruous  mixture.  Former¬ 
ly  a  term  of  endearment. 
powBte.  POU  ST  1 E. 
powt.  pout,  v. 
powt  (pout)  Var.  of  paut. 
Scot,  fi-  Dial.  Eng. 
powt  (dial.  p<5ot).  Obs.  or  Scot. 
&  dial.  Eng.  var.  of  poult. 
powt'er.  f  pouter. 
pow'ther(*>oo/.  pdo'thPr).  Obs. 
Or  Scot,  .v  dial.  var.  oi  POW  Dll. 
pow'try.  f  POULTRY, 
pow'wow'  (pou'wou'  ;  pou'¬ 
wou'),  v.  t.  1.  To  hold  a  pow¬ 
wow  with  ;  to  palaver 
2.  To  treat  or  doctor  by  the  use 
of  conjuration. 


food,  fo'ot ;  out,  oil ;  chair  ;  go  ;  sing,  ig*  ;  then,  thin  ;  nature,  verdgre  (250) ;  K  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144) ;  boN  ;  yet ;  zh  =  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Guids. 

Full  explanations  of  Abbreviations,  Signs,  etc..  Immediately  precede  the  Vocabulary. 
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PRAER 


conference  ;  eep.,  a  noisy  frolic  or  gathering  ;  more  widely, 
a  congress,  conference,  or  meeting.  Chiefly  U.  S. 

3.  Healing  ;  medicine.  Rare. 

pow'wow'  (pou'wou'),  v.  i.  To  hold  a  powwow  :  a  Among 
the  North  American  Indians,  to  perform  the  ceremony 
called  a  powwow,  b  Hence:  To  hold  a  meeting  or  con¬ 
ference  ;  to  confer  ;  talk  ;  discuss ;  palaver.  Chiefly  U.  S. 
pox  (p5ks),  n.  [For  pocks ,  ME.  pokkes.  See  pock.  It  is 
plural  in  form,  but  is  used  as  a  singular  in  sense  1 .]  1.  Med. 
Any  of  various  diseases  characterized  by  pustules  or  erup¬ 
tions;  as,  smallpoz;  cow pox;  sheep  pox;  chicken  pox; 
great,  French,  or  Spanish  pox ,  i.  e.,  syphilis.  Without  de¬ 
fining  words  :  a  Usually,  syphilis,  b  Smallpox.  Ohs.  c 
Erysipelas  of  sheep,  dbs.  The  word  was  much  used  for¬ 
merly  (cf.  phrases  under  tlague,  n.)  as  an  exclamation  of 
impatience  or  irritation  or  in  imprecations. 

2.  Construed  as  a  pi. :  =  pocks ,  pi.  of  pock,  pustule.  Ohs. 
poy'ou  (poi'oo),  n.  [Guarani 
tatu-poyu ,  lit.,  tatu  with  yel¬ 
low  hand.]  An  armadillo 
(Dasypus  sexcinctus)  with  six 
movable  bands  of  plates, 
found  in  Argentina  ;  the  pe- 
ludo. 

pozzuo-la'na  (p5t/sw$-la'- 
na),  poz  zo-la'na  (p5t'so-), 
n.  [It.]  A  loosely  compacted 
siliceous  rock  of  volcanic  ori- 


Poyou. 


gin, or  tuff; — so  called  from  its  occurrence  at  Pozzuoli,  Italy. 
When  ground  and  mixed  with  lime  it  forms  a  hydraulic 
cement.  Artificial  pozzuolana  is  made  from  slag,  ashes, 
etc.  —  poz  zuo-lan'ic,  pozzo-lan'ic  (-15n'Tk),  a. 
praam  (pram),  n.  [D.  praam;  cf.  G.  prahm  ;  both  of  Sla¬ 
vonic  origin,  from  a  word  akin  to  E .  fare.']  Xaut.  A  flat-bot¬ 
tomed  boat  or  lighter,  used  in  Holland  and  on  the  Baltic, 
prac'tic  (prSk'tik),  n.  [ME.  practike ,  fr.  OF.  practique , 
var.  of  OF.  &  F.  pratique ,  or  its  source,  LL.  practica ,  Gr. 
npaKTiKTj.  See  practical  ;  cf.  pratique.]  1.  =  practice 
in  various  senses  (1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  &  8).  Ohs.  or  Archaic. 

2.  Scots  Law.  A  reported  decision  of  the  Court  of  Session  ; 

—  formerly  so  called  in  allusion  to  their  authority  in  fix¬ 
ing  and  proving  matters  of  practice  and  customary  law. 

prac'tic,  a.  [See  practical.]  Ohs.  a  Practical,  b  Prac¬ 
ticed;  experienced  ;  skilled  ;  also,  cunning:  shrewd  ;  artful. 
C  Requiring  skill  or  experience  ;  difficult, 
prac'tic,  n.  [From  tractic,  a.~\  A  practical  man  or  a 
man  of  action,  as  opposed  to  a  theorist  or  student ;  specif., 
an  Essene  who  engaged  in  practical  affairs.  Ohs. 
prac  tl-ca-bll'l-ty  (prXk'tT-kd-bTl'T-tT),  n.  ;  pi.  -ties  (-tTz). 
Quality  or  state  of  being  practicable,  or  an  instance  of  it  ; 
practicableness ;  feasibility. 

prac'ti-ca  ble  (prSk'tT-kd-b'l),  a.  [LL.  practicare  to  act, 
transact,  fr.  L.  practicus  active,  Gr.  7rpa*Ti*<K :  cf.  F. 
prati cable ,  a.,  pratiquer  to  practice.  See  practical.] 

1.  That  may  be  practiced  or  performed  ;  capable  of  being 
put  into  practice,  done,  or  accomplished ;  feasible ;  as,  a 
practicable  method  ;  a  practicable  aim  ;  a  practicable  good. 

2 .  Capable  of  being  used  ;  usable  ;  as,  a  practicable  weapon  ; 
specif.,  Theat .,  that  may  be  used  as  real,  as  a  door. 

3.  Readily  practiced  on  ;  gullible;  pliant.  Slang.  Rare. 
Syn.  —  Practicable,  practical  are  sometimes  confused. 
That  is  practicable  (opposed  to  impracticable)  which  is 
capable  of  being  accomplished  :  that  is  practical  (opposed 
to  theoretical  and  the  like)  which  can  be  actually  turned 
to  account ;  thus,  aerial  navigation  is  practicable  on  a  small 
scale ;  it  is  not  yet  a  practical  means  of  ordinary  com¬ 
munication.  See  possible. 

—  prac'ti-ca-ble  ness,  n.  —  prac'ti-ca-bly,  adv. 
prac'ti-cal  (pi'5k'ti-kal),  a.  [L.  practicus  active,  Gr.  npa- 

ktikos  fit  for  doing,  practical,  active,  fr.  npacroeiu  to  do, 
effect :  cf.  OF.  &  F.  pratique.  Cf.  pragmatic,  practice.] 

1.  Of,  pert,  to,  or  consisting  or  manifested  in,  practice  or 

action  ;  —  opposed  to  theoretical ,  ideal,  or  speculative ; 
as,  practical  chemistry  ;  a  practical  question.  “  For  all 
practical  purposes.”  Macaulay. 

2.  Available,  usable,  or  valuable  in  practice  or  action  ; 
capable  of  being  turned  to  use  or  account  ;  useful ;  as,  a 
practical  acquaintance  with  a  language  ;  practical  politics. 

3.  Active  ;  busy.  Obs. 

4.  Given  or  disposed  to  action  as  opposed  to  speculation, 
etc. ;  skillful  or  experienced  from  practice  ;  evincing  prac¬ 
tice  or  skill ;  capable  of  applying  knowledge  to  some  use¬ 
ful  end  ;  as,  a  practical  mind  ;  a  practical  farmer. 

5-  That  is  such  in  practice,  conduct,  or  effect ;  virtual  ; 
as,  a  practical  atheist. 

6.  Practicing  art  or  craft ;  artful;  cunning.  Obs. 

Syn.  —  See  practicable. 

practical  faith.  See  faith,  3  b  —  p.  joke,  a  joke  put  in  prac¬ 
tice,  the  fun  consisting  in  what  is  done  rather  than  what  is 
said  ;  esp.,  a  trick  played  on  a  person.— p.  judgment,  Philos ., 
a  judgment  as  to  action  or  fitness;  esp.,  with  Kant,  a  judg¬ 
ment  of  the  practical  reason.— p.  reason,  Philos.,  the  action 
or  office  of  reason  in  matters  of  will ;  esp.,  with  Kant,  the 
determination  of  the  grounds  or  universal  laws  of  volun¬ 
tary  action  by  reason.  —  p.  theology,  theology  dealing  with 
the  organized  life  of  the  church,  its  government,  etc. 
prac  ti  cal'i-ty  (prSk'tY-kai'T-tT),  n.  Quality  or  state  of 
being  practical ;  practicalness  ;  a  practical  matter. 


prac'ti  cal  Ize  (pr5k'tY-kal-iz),t'./.; -ized  (-izd);  -iz'ino  (-Iz'- 
fng).  1.  To  make  a  victim  of  practical  jokes.  Xoncc  Use. 

2.  To  render  practical;  as,  practicalizing  influences. 

—  prac'U-cal-i-za'tion  (-I-za'Blmn ;  -i-za'shuu),  n.  — 

prac'ti  cal  iz  er  (-iz'er),  n. 

prac'ti-cal-ly  (pr5k'tY-kdl-Y),  adv .  In  a  practical  way ; 
as:  a  Not  theoretically  ;  really;  as,  practically  worthless, 
b  By  means  of  practice;  by  experience  or  experiment; 
as,  practically  wise  ;  practically  acquainted  with  a  subject. 
C  In  actual  practice  or  use  ;  as,  a  medicine  practically  safe, 
prac'tice,  prac'tise  (prSk'tYs  ;  formerly ,  and  still  dial., 
prak-tez' ;  -tiz' ;  see  the  etymol.  and  note  below),  v.  t.; 
prac'ticed  or  frac'tised  (-tYst) ;  prac'tic-ing  or  practis¬ 
ing  (-ti-slng).  [ME.  practisen ,  OF.  practiser,  pro  User, 
with  change  of  suffix  for  older  pratiquer,  LL  .practicare. 
For  the  pronunciation,  cf.  the  n.  Oxf.  E.  D.  See  prac¬ 
ticable  ;  -ize.]  1.  To  do,  perform,  carry  on,  act,  or  ex¬ 
ercise  ;  now,  except  rarely,  to  do  or  perform  often,  cus¬ 
tomarily,  or  habitually  ;  to  make  a  practice  of  ;  to  put  into 
practice  or  action  ;  to  execute  :  as,  to  practice  gaming. 
Incline  not  my  heart  to  .  .  .  practice  wicked  works.  Ps.  cxli.  4. 

Aslhis  advice  ye  practice  or  neglect.  Pope. 

2.  To  exercise,  follow,  or  work  at,  as  a  profession,  trade, 
art,  etc. ;  as,  to  practice  law  or  medicine. 

3.  To  exercise  one’s  self  in,  for  instruction  or  improve¬ 
ment,  or  to  acquire  discipline,  proficiency,  or  dexterity  ; 
as,  to  practice  gunnery  ;  to  practice  music. 

4.  To  teach  or  accustom  by  practice  ;  to  train  ;  drill. 

In  church  they  are  taught  to  love  God  ;  after  church  they  are 
practiced  to  love  their  neighbor.  Landor. 

5.  In  Obs.  senses  :  a  To  make  use  of ;  to  use  ;  employ,  b 
To  frequent:  haunt.  A  Gallicism,  c  To  bring  about  or  try 
to  bring  about  ;  to  ell’ect ;  compass  ;  try  to  get ;  plan  ;  plot, 
d  To  influence  or  work  upon,  as  to  do  something  evil ;  to 
persuade,  esp.  by  craft  or  fraud  ;  to  corrupt.  ©  To  make 
trial  of  :  to  try.  f  To  construct. 

to  practice  religion,  esp.  R.  C.  Ch .,  to  perform  the  religious 
duties  prescribed  by  the  church.  A  Gallicism. 

The  spelling  practice,  now  common,  follows  the  anal¬ 
ogy  of  the  English  language  which  requires  that  the  noun 
and  verb  which  are  pronounced  alike  should  agree  in  spell¬ 
ing.  Cf.  notice  (n.  A:  v. ),  noticed,  noticer  ;  poultice  (n.  &  v. ) ; 
apprentice  (n.  &  v.);  office  (n.  A:  v.),  etc. ;  contrasted  with 
advice  (ad-vis',  n.),  and  advise  (Xd-viz',  v.);  device  (de- 
vls',  n.)  and  devise  (d£-viz',  v.),  etc. 

prac'tice,  prac'tise,  v.  i.  1.  To  act ;  operate  ;  proceed. 

2.  To  act  or  do  something  habitually  ;  as,  to  practice  rather 
than  to  preach. 

3.  To  work  or  labor ;  also,  to  execute  musically.  Obs. 

4.  To  exercise  or  pursue  an  employment  or  profession, 
esp.  medicine  or  law. 

5.  To  perform  certain  acts  often  or  customarily  in  order 
to  acquire  proficiency  or  skill ;  as,  to  practice  witli  the 
broadsword  or  the  rifle  ;  to  practice  on  the  piano. 

6.  To  plan  or  scheme,  esp.  for  a  bad  purpose  ;  to  use  or 
try  artifices  or  stratagems  ;  to  plot ;  intrigue.  Xow  Rare. 

He  will  practice  against  thee  by  poison.  Shak. 

7  To  deal  or  treat  (with),  esp.  for  the'  purpose  of  influenc¬ 
ing  or  winning  over  ;  to  negotiate  (with).  Xow  Rare. 

to  practice  on  or  upon,  a  To  use  artifices  or  tricks  in  dealing 
with  ;  to  try  to  influence  by  craft ;  to  play  a  trick  on  ;  im¬ 
pose  upon;  work  upon,  b  To  tamper  with;  corrupt.  Rare. 
prac'tic©  (prXk'tYs),  n.  [Earlier  practise,  fr.  the  v.  The 
pron.  is  prob.  due  to  nouns  in  -ice,  as  notice.  See  practice, 
v.;  cf.  pratique.]  1.  Action  ;  performance  :  operation  ; 
also,  an  action  ;  deed  ;  proceeding.  Obs.  or  included  in  next. 

2.  Actual  performance  or  application  of  knowledge;  — 
distinguished  from  theory, profession, etc.;  esp.,  such  actual 
performance  or  application  habitually  engaged  in  ;  often 
repeated  or  customary  action  ;  usage  ;  habit ;  custom  ;  as, 
the  practice  of  rising  early  or  working  hard. 

A  heart  .  .  .  exercised  with  covetous  /iractices.  2  P<  t.  ii.  14. 

3.  Law.  The  form,  manner,  and  order  of  conducting  and 
carrying  on  suits  and  prosecutions  through  their  various 
stages,  according  to  law. 

4.  Systematic  exercise  for  instruction  or  discipline  ;  as, 
troops  called  out  for  practice  ;  practice  in  music. 

5  Hence,  practical  acquaintance,  experience,  proficiency, 
skill,  or  dexterity,  acquired  by  systematic  action  or  exer¬ 
cise  ;  a6,  he  is  out  of  practice.  “This  disease  is  beyond 
my  practice .”  Shak. 

6.  A  practical  treatise  ;  an  exercise.  Obs.  O.rf.  E.  D. 

7.  The  exercise  of  any  profession  or  occupation;  i profes¬ 
sional  business  or  work  ;  as,  the  practice  of  medicine  or 
law  ;  a  large  or  lucrative  practice. 

8  Skillful  or  artful  management;  dexterity  in  contriv¬ 
ance  or  the  use  of  means  ;  art ;  stratagem  ;  —  now  rare  and 
only  in  a  bad  sense ;  artifice  ;  trickery ;  scheming ;  a 
scheme,  plot,  trick,  stratagem,  or  the  like. 

He  Bougnt  to  have  that  by  practice  which  he  could  not  by 
prayer.  Sir  r.  Sidney. 

9.  Negotiation  ;  conference  ;  dealings  ;  —  esp.  in  a  bad 
sense:  intrigue;  collusion.  Archaic. 

10.  Act  of  practicing,  or  using  artifice  or  influence  (upon 
or  on) ;  imposing  or  working  (upon  or  on).  Rare. 

11.  Arith.  A  compendious  method  of  performing  multi¬ 
plication  by  means  of  aliquot  parts,  in  cases  where  one  or 
both  quantities  are  expressed  in  several  denominations ; 


e.  g.,  in  finding  the  value  of  a  given  number  of  articles  at 
so  many  pounds,  shillings,  and  pence  each,  or  that  of  so 
many  hundredweight,  pounds,  and  ounces  of  something  at 
bo  much  a  hundredweight. 

Syn.  —  Custom,  usage,  manner.  See  habit,  exercise. 

In  practice,  a  In  action  ;  practically  ;  as  a  fact,  b  In  cus¬ 
tomary  or  present  use  ;  in  vogue.  Obs.  c  Habitually  per¬ 
formed  ;  practiced,  d  In  such  a  condition  through  habitual 
or  constant  performance  as  to  be  able  to  perform  with  full 
or  high  skill;  as,  this  pianist  is  always  in  practice.  —  oat 
of  p.,  not  in  practice.  See  in  practice,  d. 
prac'ticed,  prac'tised  (prXk'tYst),  a.  1.  Experienced; 
expert ;  skilled  ;  as,  a  practiced  marksman  or  thief. 

2.  Tried  or  done  habitually  in  order  to  acquire  proficiency ; 
learned  by  practice. 

3.  Used  or  frequented  habitually  ;  accustomed.  Obs. 
pracMc-er,  prac'tis  er  (prXk'tY-ser),  n.  [ME .  practisottr.] 

One  who  practices  (in  any  sense)  ;  specif. :  a  One  who 
exercises  a  profession ;  a  practitioner,  b  One  who  cus¬ 
tomarily  performs  certain  acts,  c  A  schemer  ;  plotter, 
prac  tl'cian  (prXk-tYsh'dn),  n.  [F.  praiicien,  OF.  also 
praclicien.  Cf.  practic,  ».]  One  acquainted  or  skilled  by 
practice  ;  also,  a  practitioner. 

prac-tl'tion  er  (prXk-tYsh'wn-er),  n.  [From  practician.] 

1.  One  who  is  engaged  in  the  actual  practice  or  exercise 
of  any  art  or  profession,  esp.  of  law  or  medicine. 

2.  One  who  practices  an  art  or  profession  to  acquire  or 
maintain  proficiency  ;  esp.,  a  learner  ;  novice.  Obs . 

3.  One  who  does  anything  customarily  or  habitually. 

4.  One  who  acts  for  another  ;  an  agent.  Obs. 

6.  A  sly  or  artful  person  ;  a  schemer  ;  plotter.  Obs. 
Pra'dO(pra'do),  n.  [Sp.,  lit.,  meadow.]  1.  A  fashionable 
boulevard  or  promenade  in  Madrid,  Spain  ;  —  more  fully 
Salbn  del  Prado  or  Paaeo  del  Prado ;  hence,  sometimes,  a 
similar  promenade  elsewhere. 

2.  The  royal  picture  gallery  (Real  Museo  de  Pint uras),  ad¬ 
joining  the  Prado  boulevard  ;  —  popularly  so  called. 
pra3-  (pre-).  Prefix  from  Latin  prae,  meaning  before.  See 
tre-.  For  many  words  often  spelt  prae-,  see  those  m  pre-. 
praBC'i  pe  (prSs'Y-pe ;  pre'sT-pe),  n.  [L.,  imperative  of 
praecipere  to  give  rules  or  precepts.  See  precept.]  1.  A 
precept,  or  command.  Obs. 

2.  Law.  a  Any  of  various  writs  commanding  a  person  to  do 
something  or  to  appear  aiql  show  cause  why  he  should  not, 
as  the  obsolete  praecipe  in  capite,  issuing  in  aid  of  a  disseized 
tenant  in  capite.  b  A  paper  containing  the  particulars 
of  a  writ,  lodged  in  the  office  from  which  the  writ  issues, 
prae-cip'u-um  (pre-sYp'u-um),  n.  [L.]  a  Roman  Law . 
A  portion  received  from  an  inheritance  before  general  dis¬ 
tribution.  b  Scots  Law.  An  additional  share  or  bonus,  as 
that  received  by  the  eldest  of  several  heirs  portioners. 
prae'co-ces  (pre'ko-sez),  n.  pi.  [NL.  See  precocious.] 
Zool.  Those  birds  whose  young  are  covered  with  down 
and  are  able  to  run  about  when  first  hatched,  as  the  young 
of  gallinaceous  birds,  most  wading  birds  except  herons,  and 
the  ducks,  geese,  etc.  ;  —  opposed  to  allrices. 
prae'dl-al.  pre'di-al  (pre'dY-dl),  a.  [From  pr^edium  ;  cf. 
F.  predial. ]  1.  Of  the  nature  of  landor  immovable  prop¬ 

erty  ;  landed  ;  as,  a  prsedial  estate  ;  —  used  chiefly  with 
reference  to  the  Roman  and  Civil  law  6}fstems,  and  prac¬ 
tically  equivalent  to  the  real  of  English  law. 

2.  Of  or  pert,  to,  or  arising  from,  land  or  landed  property ; 
attached  to  land  ;  as,  prsedial  slaves. 

prsedial  servitude.  See  servitude,  n.  —  p.  tithes.  See  tithe. 
pra3  di  al'i-ty,  predi-al'i-ty  (pre'dY-Xl'Y-tY),  n.  Quality 

or  state  of  being  pra?dial. 

II  prae'di-um  (pre'dY-fim),  n.  [L.]  Civil  Law.  Land;  land¬ 
ed  property;  a  tenement  of  land  ;  —  called  prae'di-um  rus'ti- 
cum  (rus'tf-kum)  when  adapted  and  used  for  agricultural 
or  pastoral  purposes;  p.  ur-ba'num  (Qr-ba'num)  when  adapted 
and  used  for  purposes  of  habitation. 

prae'di-um  do'mi  nans  (dbm'T-nSnz).  See  SERVITUDE,  domi¬ 
nant  estate.  —  p  ser'vi-ens  (sQr'vT-Snz).  See  servitude. 
prae  mu  ni  en'tes  clause  (pre-mu'nY-gn'tez).  [LL.  prae- 
munientesx  p.  pr.  pi.  See  praemunire.]  Law.  A  certain 
clause  beginning  with  the  word  praemunientes  in  the  writ 


of  Edw.  1.,  1295,  for  summoning  "the  clergy  to  Parliament. 

is  still  issued,  but  is  not  obeyed.  Hence,  ulso,  praemu- 


The  writ 

nientes  writ. 

praB  mu-ni're  (pre'mu-nl're ;  prgin'u-),  n.  [Short  for 
praemunire  facias,  where  praemunire  is  a  LL.  corruption 
of  L.  praemonere  to  forewarn,  cite.]  Eng.  Law.  A  form 
of  writ  for  prosecuting  certain  offenses  made  punishable 
by  forfeiture  of  property  and  imprisonment,  orig.  by  out¬ 
lawry ;  also,  the  offense  itself,  or  the  penalty  for  it.  The 
writ  was  introduced  by  statute  to  repress  papal  encroach¬ 
ments,  but  later  acts  extended  it  to  other  offenses.  Pros¬ 
ecution  by  writ  of  pm  mini  ire  has  been  long  obsolete.  Of 
the  many  statutes  called  by  the  term  Statute  of  Praemunire,  the 
chief  is  HI  Rich.  II.  (1392),  c.  5,  forbidding  the  attempt  to  enforce 
papal  bulls  or  provisions. 

prae-no'men  (pre-no'mSn),  n.  ;  pi.  -nomina  (-nbm'T-nd). 
[L.  ;  prge  -f-  nomen  name.]  Among  the  ancient  Romans, 
the  first  name  of  a  person,  by  which  individuals  of  the 
same  family  were  distinguished,  answering  to  our  Chris¬ 
tian  name ,  as  Caiiis,  Lucius,  Marcus,  etc.  Sometimes  ex¬ 
tended  to  other  names  of  this  kind. 

prae-pos'i-tor  (-p5z'f-t#r),  n.  [LL.,  fr.  L.  praeponere  to 


pow  wow'er  (pou'wou'er),  n. 
=  powwow,  1  a.  f-isM.I 

pow  wow'ism  (-Tz’m),  n.  See| 
pox  (pOks),  r.  t.  To  infect  with 

pox,  esp.  syphilis.  Obs.  or  Vul¬ 
gar. 

poy(poi),  n.  [Prob.  fr.  OF.  anoi, 
apui,  a  support,  prop.,  staff,  F. 
appui.deriv.of  a  to(L.  ad)- f  OF. 
pui,  pot,  hill,  L.  podium.)  1.  A 
projecting  gallery  or  terrace 
with  a  railing,  on’a  house.  Obs. 
2.  A  pole,  ns  for  propelling  a 
boat.  Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 

poy.  )•.  t.  To  propel  or  punt 
with  a  poy.  Dial.  Eng. 
poy'blrd  '.  Var.  of  poebird. 
poyete.  +  poet. 

poyn.  *¥•  coin. 

poy  na'do  +  poniard,  [ant. I 

poy'nant.poy'naunt.  *H»oion-| 
poy'nard  *p  poniard. 
poynd,  poynder.  ^  poind, 
poinder. 

poyndfald.  +  pinfold. 

payne-  +  poin. 

poynette-  +  poignbt. 

poynt.  +  point. 

poynya,  n.  [OF.  poignie ,  poi- 

gmie. ]  A  skirmish.  Obs. 


poysees.  Obs.  pi.  of  posy. 
roy'ser.  Mrs.  t  poi'zt?r).  In 
Geo.  Eliot’s  “Adam  Bede,”  a 
hard-working,  keen-witted 
farmer’s  wife, 
poyterelle.  f  poitrel. 
poz.  a.  Sr  adv.  Positive  ;  posi¬ 
tively.  Obs.  Col  log. 
poze.  4*  pose,  a  cold;  pose,  to 
question.  [=  pozzuolana.  I 
poz  zuo-lan'  (pSt'swo-lan'),  n.l 
pp.  Abbr.  Pages ;  past  parti¬ 
ciple  ;  pianissimo  (Music). 
p  p.  Abbr.  Past  participle  ;  per¬ 
cussion  primer  ;  per  procura¬ 
tionem  or  procuration  ;  picked 
ports  ( Chartering);  play  or  pay  ; 
postpaid. 

P.  P.  Abbr.  Parish  Priest;  Pater 
Patrim  (L.,  Father  of  his  Coun- 
I  try).  [torney.J 

p  p  a.  Abbr.  Per  power  of  at- 1 
P  P.  C.,o/  p.  p.  c.  Pour  prendre 
comre  (F.,  to  take  leave). 

P  P.  F.  S-  Abbr.  Prickly  pear 
frontage  selection.  (Queensland. 
pph.  Abbr.  Pamphlet, 
p-  p-  1-  Abbr.  Policy  proof  of 
|  interest  (Marine  Insurance). 
>P-P*I.  S.  Abbr.  Prickly  pear 


infested  selection.  One r ns l and. 
p.  pr..  <>r  ppr.  Abbr.  Present  par¬ 
ticiple. 

p.  pro.  Abbr.  Per  procuration. 
P.  P.  S  ,  or  p.  p.  s.  Abbr.  Post 
postscriptum  (L.,  an  additional 
postscript).;  prickly  pear  selec¬ 
tion  Queensland. 
ppt.  Abbr.  Precipitate. 

P.  P.  W.  Abbr.  Public  water¬ 
ing  place.  Australia. 

P.  Q.  Abbr.  Previous  question; 
Province  of  Quebec. 

Pr.  Abbr.  Chcm.  [no  period, 
Pr ]  a  Praseodymium,  b  Propyl. 
Pr.,  or  pr.  Abbr.  Pair  or  pairs; 
pounder  (as  12-/>r.);  preposition; 
present ;  price  ;  Priest ;  Prince  ; 
pronoun  ;  Provencal. 

PR.  Abbr.  Preferred  ;  —  used 
on  the  tape  of  stock  tickers. 

P.  R.,  or  p.  r.  Abbr.  Parliamen¬ 
tary  Reports  ;  Populus  Homa- 
nus  (L.,  Roman  people)  ;  Porto 
Rico  ;  prize  ring. 

P.  R.  A.  Abbr.  President  of 
the  Roval  Academy, 
prab'ble  (dial.  pr4b'’l),  n.  [See 
brabble.]  A  quarrel  ;  squab¬ 
ble.  —  v.  t.  To  utter  loudly  ;  to 


chatter.  lioth  Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 
Pra'crit.  Var.  of  Prakrit. 
prac'ti-ca-bl.  Practicable.  Ref. 
Sp.  [n.  See -ism.  I 

prac'ti-cal-lsm  (-ti-krtl-Yz’m),[ 
prac'ti-cal-ist.  n.  An  advocate 
or  adherent  of  what  is  practical, 
prac'ti-cal-ness.  n.  See  -ness. 
prac'tl-cant,  n.  [LL.  prarti- 
cans,  p.pr. :  cf.  OF.  practiguant .] 
A  practitioner.  Rare. 

Practice  Court.  See  Bail  Court. 
prac'ticed-ness.  prac'tised- 
ness. //.  See -ness. 
prac'tick.  4*  practic. 

H  prac'ti-co  ( priik'tC-kC),  n.  ;jd. 
-cos  (S/>.  -kos).  [Sp.,  lit.,  ex¬ 
perienced,  skilled  Cf.  frac¬ 
tal.]  A  guide.  Sp  Am.  Sr 
hi-l.  I. 


Phii 


prac'ti-cou8,  a.  Practical.  Ohs. 
prac'ti-cum.  ti.  [NL.  :  cf.  G. 
jirakti/cum.]  In  some  colleges 
and  universities,  an  academic 
exercise  consisting  of  practical 
work,  ns  in  a  laboratory, 
practike.  4*  practic. 
practique.  4*  practice. 
prac 'tie.  Practise.  Ref.  Sp. 
pr&c'tl-sant,  n.  [OF.,  p.  pr.] 


An  agent  or  confederate  in 
treachery.  Obs. 
prac'tise,  prac'tia-er.etc.  Vars. 
of  practice,  etc.  [tice.  06*. I 
prac'ti-sie,  n.  Conduct ;  prac-| 
practlsour.  4*  pkacticer. 
prac'tist.  Practised  Ret'.  Sp. 
prac-tl'tion-al  (prftk-ttsn'wn- 
«1),  a.  Pert,  to  practice.  Rare. 
prac-tl'tion-er-y  (-£r-T),  n.  Ac¬ 
tion  of  a  mere  practitioner  ;  em¬ 
piricism.  Rare. 
prac'tive  (pr&k'tYv),  a.  Do¬ 
ing  ;  active  ;  practical;  also, 
skillful  ;  apt.  Scot.  Obs.orR1 
Prac'ya  ( prak'yd),  n.  [Skr.  prd- 
r//a.]  A  Prakrit  language.  See 
Indo-Ecropean  languages. 
prad  ( prftd),  n.  [Cf.  D.  paard. J 
A  horse.  Jirit.  Slang. 
pra-dha'na  (prd-dii'nd  ;  prfid- 
hii'nd;  147),  n.  [Skr.  prad huna.) 
Hindu  Philos.  Primary  mutter, 
prae  ab-do' men.  prae-ae'e-tab'- 
u-lar.  prae-a'nal.  prse-ca'va. 
prae-co'cial.  etc.  Vars.  of  pre- 
abdomen.  etc. 

prae-cog'ni-tum  (prP-kOg'nY- 
tOm),  n. ;  pi.  -ta  (-td).  [L.,  neut. 
of  p.  p.  otpraecognoscere  to  fore- 


that  should  be  known,  in  order 
to  understand  something  else, 
prae-cor'a-coid.  prae  cor  'dial, 
prae-cor'nu.  prae-cu'ne-us.  etc. 
Vars.  of  PRECORACOID,  etc. 
prae-e  so  phag'e  ai.  Var.  of 
PRE  ESOPHAGEAL, 
prae'fect,  prae  fec-to'rl-al,  etc. 
Hare  vars.  of  prefect,  etc. 
prs-fec'tus  (p  r  t-f  6  k't  us),  n. 
[L.]  A  prefect. 

prae  hal'lux.  prae^ju-di'ei-a-ry, 
p  r  ae-1  a'b  r  u  m.  pne  m  axil 'la. 
Vars.  of  preiiallux,  etc. 
prae-mo'lar.  Var.  of  pkemolar. 
Ilprae-mo'ni-tus,  prae  mu-m'tu* 
(pi  e-mCn'T-tus,  -m  tl-n  V  tfi  s). 
[L.]  Pore  warned,  forearmed, 
prae  mu-nrre.  r.  t.  To  prosecute 
for  or  convict  of  pnrmunire.  R. 
praemunite.  +  PUEMUNIT*. 
prae-nom'i-nal  (prr-nOm'I-ndl), 
a.  Of  or  pert,  to  a  prtenomen. 
prae-pen'dant.  4*  prependant. 
II  prae-po'si-tus  (prP-pOz'Y-tQe), 
n.  [L.l  A  president ;  provost. 
prae-pos'tor.Var.of  prepostob. 
prae -pu'bis.  Var.  of  prepcbis. 
praer.  4*  praiehe,  prayer. 


ale,  senate,  efire,  ftm,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofa  ;  eve,  Svent,  6nd,  recent,  maker ;  Ice,  Ill ;  old,  8 bey,  orb,  5dd,  s6ft,  cdnnect ;  use,  unite,  firn,  Up,  circus,  menu  ; 

U  Foreign  Word.  4*  Obsolete  Variant  of.  -(-combined  with.  =  equals. 
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put  before,  to  set  over.-]  1.  Roman  .1-  Civil  Law.  A  per¬ 
son  wlio  as  principal  puts  another  (.called  uishtor )  in  charge 
of  a  business  or  undertaking. 

2.  Var.  of  prepositor. 

Pr®  se'pe,  Pr®  s®'pe  (pre-se'pe),  n.  [L.  praesepe,  prae- 
saepe ,  prop.,  a  stall,  a  pen,  a  fold.]  Astron .  An  extended 
stellar  cluster  in  the  constellation  Cancer, 
pr®  tex'ta  (pre-tgks'ta),  n.  ;  L.  pi.  -textm  (-te).  [L.  (sc. 

toga),  fr.  praeleitus ,  p.  p.  of  praetexere  to  weave  before, 
to  fringe  ;  prae  -f  texere  to  weave.]  Rom.  Antiq.  A  white 
robe  with  a  purple  border  worn  by  a  Roman  boy  before  lie 
assumed  the  toga  virilis,  or  until  about  the  end  of  his  14th 
year,  and  by  girls  until  their  marriage.  Orig.  it  was  worn 
by  magistrates  and  some  of  the  priests, 
prae'tor,  pre'tor  (pre'tdr),  n.  [L.  praetor ,  for  praeitor , 
ir.  praeire  to  go  before  ;  prae  before  -f  ire  to  go.]  Rom. 
Hist.  A  magistrate  next  to  the  consul  in  rank,  being  at¬ 
tended  by  six  lictors  (later  two  in  his  judicial  capacity 
in  Rome).  The  pnetorship  was  established  in  367-366  b.c., 
and  patricians  only  were  eligible  until  337  b.  c.  From 
one  the  number  of  praetors  was  increased  to  2  in  242  b.  c., 
later  gradually  to  16.  The  successor  of  the  original  pne- 
tor  retained  jurisdiction  in  all  civil  suits  between  citizens 
only,  and  was  called  l|  prae'tor  ur-ba'nui  (fir-ba'nus).  He 
had  precedence  of  the  second,  who  had  jurisdiction  in 
all  cases  where  either  or  both  parties  were  peregrines, 
and  was  called  ||  prae'tor  pe  re-gri'nus  (pgr'e-grl'nus).  Later 
there  was  a  ||  prae'tor  ae-ra'ri-i  (e-ra'rl-i)  or  ad  ae-ra'ri  um  (-ri- 
Om),  having  fiscal  duties;  a  ||  prae'tor  tu  te-la'ri-1  (tu'te-la'- 
rl-i),  having  probate  duties  ;  etc.  From  367  to  227  b.  c.  the 
special  duties  of  the  praetors  were  judicial ;  from  227  to 
81  B.  c.  the  praetors  were  divided  into  judges  and  provin¬ 
cial  governors;  from  81  b.c.  down  to  the  Empire  each 
prietor  served  the  first  year  as  a  judicial  and  administrative 
official  and  the  second  as  a  provincial  governor.  At  first 
the  praetor  had  jurisdiction  only  in  civfl  causes,  but  from 
about  149  b.  c.  lie  acquired  criminal  jurisdiction.  By  the 
exercise  of  the  right  to  allow  an  action  though  not  provided 
for  by  the  law  or  refusing  to  allow  an  action  that  would 
strictly  lie  bv  the  jus  civile,  and  of  the  right  to  allow  an 
equitable  defense  where  the  law  provided  no  defense,  the 
pnetors  developed  a  system  of  equity,  or  praetorian  law 
(jus  prretorium).  What  rules  would  be  observed  were  an¬ 
nounced  by  exercise  of  the  II  jus  edicendi,  or  right  of  making 
edicts  (belonging  also  to  curule  aediles  and  quaestors;  see 
edict,  1).  The  days  on  which  he  might  exercise  his  general 
powers  were  l|  dies  fasti ;  those  on  which  he  might  not  pro¬ 
nounce  a  judgment  of  do  (I  give),  dico  (I  pronounce  judg 
ment),  or  adaico  (I  adjudge)  were  II  dies  nefasti. 
pr®  to'ri  an,  pre -to'ri  an  (pre-to'rT-an  ;  201),  a.  [L. 
praptorianus ,  praetorius:  cf.  F.  preforicn.]  1.  Of  or  pert, 
to  the  Roman  praetor;  exercised  by  a  praetor  ;  specif.,  of 
or  pert,  to,  or  created  by,  the  praetor’s  equitable  power. 

2.  [ Usually  cap.]  Of,  pert,  to,  or  designating,  the  body¬ 
guard  of  a  Roman  emperor. 

praetorian,  or  pretorian,  cohort.  Rom.  Hist,  a  Under  the 
republic,  a  picked  body  of  troops  which  formed  the  guard 
of  a  praetor,  or  of  a  general  in  command  of  an  army,  b 
[cap.]  A  cohort  of  the  Praetorian  Guard.  —  p.  gate,  Rom. 
Antiq.,  that  one  of  the  four  gates  in  a  camp  which  opened 
from  before  the  general’s  tent  directly  towards  the  enemy. 
—  P.  Guard.  Rom.  Hist,  a  The  emperor’s  bodyguard,  in¬ 
stituted  by  Augustus  and  consisting  at  first  of  9  and  later 
of  ID  cohorts,  each  of  10  centuries  of  infantry  and  10  squad¬ 
rons  of  cavalry,  9,000  or  10,000  soldiers,  and  temporarily  of 
16  cohorts.  The  praetorians  came  to  have  great  power, 
making  and  unmaking  emperors.  They  were  suppressed  by 
Constantine  in  312.  They  took  their  name  from  the  prae¬ 
torian  cohort,  b  A  member  of  the  foregoing ;  a  Pneto- 
rian.— p.  law.  See  pr.'etor.  — p.  testament.  See  testament. 
pr®  to'ri  an,  pre-to'ri  an,  n.  1.  A  person  of  praetorian 
rank,  as  an  ex-pretor. 

2.  [cap.]  A  soldier  of  the  Praetorian  Guard, 
prag  matic  (prSg-m5t'Tk),  a.  [L.  pragmaticus  busy,  ac¬ 
tive,  skilled  in  business,  especially  in  law  and  state  affairs, 
systematic,  Gr.  npaypaTLKO1;,  fr.  n paypa  a  thing  done, 
business,  fr.  npaao-civ  to  do:  cf.  F.  pragmatique.  Cf. 
practical.]  1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  allairs  of  a  com¬ 
munity  or  state  ;  —  only  in  pragmatic  sanction  (see  below). 

2.  Busy,  esp.  in  an  objectionable  way  ;  officious  ;  meddling. 
3  Stitt  in  one’s  opinion;  conceited  ;  opinionated;  dogmatic. 
4.  Practical ;  matter-of-fact. 

6  Dealing  with  events  so  as  to  show  their  interconnection. 
“  Pragmatic  history.”  Sir  W.  Hamilton. 

6.  Philos,  a  With  Kant,  prescribing  the  means  neces¬ 
sary  to  attainment  of  happiness,  b  Of  or  pert,  to  prag¬ 
matism  ;  dealing  with  practical  values  or  consequences, 
pragmatic  anthropology,  Kantianism,  practical  ethics.  —  p. 
sanction.  Lair,  a  During  the  Byzantine  Empire,  an  im¬ 
perial  constitution  or  decree  answering  a  request  or  peti¬ 
tion  of  a  college,  municipality,  or  other  public  body,  con¬ 
cerning  its  public  affairs,  b  Hence,  a  solemn  decree  issued 
by  the  head  of  a  state  on  a  weighty  matter  and  having  the 
force  of  a  fundamental  law,  as,  in  European  history,  that 
issued  by  Charles  VII.  of  France,  a.  d.  1438,  or  that  for¬ 
mally  promulgated  by  Charles  VI.  of  Germany,  a.  d.  1724. 
prag-mat'ic,  n.  1.  A  pragmatic  sanction. 

2.  One  skilled  in  affairs  or  business  ;  hence,  an  agent.  Obs. 

3.  An  officiously  busy  person  ;  a  meddler  ;  busybody ; 
also,  an  opinionated  or  conceited  person. 

4.  In  the  Byzantine  Empire,  one  of  a  class  of  men  learned 
in  the  law  who  acted  as  counsel  to  advocates  and  others. 


prag-mat'i-cal  (pr5g-m5t'T-kal),  a.  1.  =  pragmatic,  1.  R. 

2.  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  concerned  with,  the  practice  or 
the  practical  side  of  anything;  practical  ;  matter-of-fact. 

Low.  jtragniatical,  earthly  views  of  the  gospel.  Hare. 

3.  Of,  pert,  to,  or  experienced  in,  business  or  affairs;  ac¬ 
tive  ;  busy  ;  businesslike  ;  energetic  ;  skilled.  Obs.  or  R. 

We  cannot  ulways  be  contemplative,  diligent,  or  pragmatical 
abroad  ;  but  have  need  of  some  delightful  intermissions.  Milton 

4.  Busy  in  an  objectionable  way ;  forward ;  officious ; 
meddlesome  ;  also,  conceited  ;  dogmatic.  Now  Rare. 

The  fellow  grew  so  pragmatical  that  he  took  upon  linn  the 
government  of  my  whole  family.  Arbuthnot. 

6.  Philos.  =  PRAGMATIC,  6  b- 
Syn.  —  See  officious. 

prag  mat'i-cism  (-mSt'T-sTz’m),  n.  1.  Pragmaticalness. 
2.  Philos.  The  doctrine  that  one’s  conception  of  the  ef¬ 
fects  that  might  conceivably  have  the  practical  bearings 
an  object  is  regarded  as  having,  constitutes  the  whole  of 
one’s  conception  of  that  object ;  —  the  form  of  pragmatism 
advocated  by  C.  S.  Peirce. 

prag'ma-tlsm  (prSg'imz-tiz’m),  n.  1.  Pragmatic  quality  or 
state;  as:  a  Officiousness  or  an  instance  of  it;  dogmatism  ; 
also,  practicality  ;  matter-of-factness.  b  In  history  and 
literature,  the  pragmatic,  or  philosophical,  method.  Obs. 
2.  Philos.  The  doctrine  that  the  whole  meaning  of  a  con¬ 
ception  is  to  be  sought  in  its  practical  consequ'ences,  and 
that  the  purpose  of  thinking  is  to  develop  beliefs  which 
shall  serve  as  general  principles  of  conduct, 
prag'ma  tist  (-tTst),  n.  One  who  is  pragmatic ;  as:  a  A 
busybody,  b  An  adherent  of  pragmatism, 
prag  ma  tis'tic  (-tTs'tlk),  a.  Of  or  pert,  to  pragmatism, 
prag'ma-tize  (-tiz),  v.  t. ;  -tized  (-tizd) ;  -tiz'ing  (-tiz'Tng). 
To  consider,  represent,  or  embody  (something  unreal)  as 
fact;  to  materialize;  rationalize. — prag'ma-tiz  er  (-er),  n. 
prai'rie  (pra'rT ;  prtr'T  ;  115,  277),  n.  [F.,  an  extensive 
meadow,  OF.  praerie ,  LL.  prataria,  fr.  L .  pratum  a  mead¬ 
ow.]  A  meadow  or  tract  of  grassland ;  specif.  :  a  An 
extensive  tract  of  level  or  rolling  land  in  the  Mississippi 
Valley,  characterized  in  general  by  a  deep  fertile  soil,  and, 
except  where  cultivated,  by  a  covering  of  coarse  grass  with¬ 
out  trees.  The  lack  of  forests  has  been  attributed  both  to 
the  compactness  of  the  soil  and  to  Indian  fires  b  Less  cor¬ 
rectly,  one  of  the  plateaus  into  which  the  prairies  proper 
merge  on  the  west,  whose  treeless  state  is  due  to  dryness. 
C  A  low,  sandy,  grass-grown  tract  in  the  Florida  pine 
woods. 

prairie  bean.  A  wild  bean  (Phaseolus  returns)  of  the 
western  United  States,  sometimes  used  as  a  forage  plant, 
prairie  chicken-  a  A  grouse  (Tympanuchus  americanus) 
of  the  Mississippi  Valley 
from  Manitoba  to  Texas. 

It  has  the  upper  part 
streaked  and  spotted  with 
rufous  and  black  and  the 
under  parts  white  evenly 
barred  with  blackish.  On 
each  side  of  the  neck  is  a 
patch  of  bare  inflatable 
skin.  It  is  an  important 
game  bird.  A  smaller  spe¬ 
cies  (  T.  pall idicinrhis),  the 
lesser  prairie  chicken,  oc¬ 
curs  in  western  Texas.  Cf.  = 
heath  hen.  b  Loosely,  the  - 
sharp-tailed  grouse, 
prairie  clover.  Anyfaba- 
ceous  plant  of  the  genus  Frame  Chicken  ( Tympanuchus 
Petalostemon,  having  small  amencantis ) 

rosy  or  white  flowers  in  dense  terminal  heads  or  spikes, 
prairie  dog.  An  Amer¬ 
ican  burrowing  rodent 
of  the  genus  Cynomys , 
allied  to  the  spermophiles 
and  marmots ;  esp.,  the 
species  C.  ludovicianus  of 
the  Great  Plains  from 
Montana  to  northern 
Mexico.  The  color  is 
plain  grayish  or  reddish 
butt  with  a  black  tip  to  th  _ 

colonies,  often  called  towns  or  villages,  throwing  up  „ 
mound  of  earth  at  the  mouth  of  each  burrow,  and  damage 
grazing  land  by  eating  the  grass, 
prairie  falcon.  A  falcon  (Falco, or  Hierofalco,  mexicanus 
of  the  western  United  States  and  Mexico, 
similar  to  the  Old  World  lanner.  It  is  about 
18  inches  long,  pale  grayish  brown  above, 
and  white  streaked  with  brown  below, 
prairie  itch-  Med.  An  affection  of  the  skin 
attended  with  intense  itching,  observed  in 
the  northern  and  western  United  States, 
esp.  among  lumbermen  and  farmers,  and 
usually  due  to  coarse  underclothing, 
prairie  June  grass  A  grass  of  the  prairie 
region  (A letena  cristata).  (J.  S. 
prairie  lily.  An  erect-flowered  lily  (Li/ium 
umbi  llatum)  of  the  western  United  States, 
prairie  plover,  a  The  upland  plover,  b  The 
golden  plover,  c  The  mountain  plover, 
prairie  rattlesnake.  Any  of  several  rattle¬ 
snakes  that  occur  in  the  prairie  regions  of 
the  United  States,  esp.  Crotalus  conjhtentus , 
a  rather  small  and  slender  species  with  dark 
blotches  above,  or  Sistrurus  catenatus ,  a 
small  species  which  frequents  wet  places.  Prairie  Falcon. 


Prairie  Dog 


prairie  rocket.  Any  of  several  western  American  species 
of  Cheirauthus  having  large  yellow  flowers. 

rose  A  climbing  rose  (Rosa  setigera)  of  the  central 
United  States.  It  has  usually  trifoliolate  leaves  and  large 
deep  pnik  flowers.  Several  cultivated  varieties,  notably 
the  Baltimore  Belle,  have  originated  from  this  species, 
prairie  schooner.  A  long  canvas-covered  wagon  used  esp. 
by  emigrants  crossing  the  prairies.  Colloq.,  U.  S. 
prairie  squirrel  Any  of  certain  spermophiles  of  the 
prairies  of  western  North  America,  as  CUel l us  J'rankl in i,  C. 
O' niece  ml  meatus,  and  C.  richardsoni. 
prairie  warbler.  A  small  warbler  ( Dendroica  discolor)  of 
eastern  .North  America.  The  back  is  olive-green  spotted 
with  rufous,  the  under  parts  yellow,  and  the  sides  of  the 
head  and  body  are  streaked  with  black, 
prairie  wolf.  A  coyote. 

praise  (praz),  v.  t. ;  praised  (prazd) ;  prais'ing  (praz'Tng). 
[ME.  preisen ,  OF.  preisier  (later  prisier,  F.  priser ),  L. 
preiiare  to  prize,  fr.  pretium  price.  See  price,  n.  ;  cf.  ap¬ 
preciate,  praise,  n.,  prize,  r.]  1.  To  value  ;  to  appraise  ; 
also,  to  esteem  ;  value  ;  prize.  Obs.  Piers  Plowman. 

2.  To  express  approbation  of ;  to  laud  ;  extol ;  commend  ; 

applaud.  44 1  praise  well  thy  wit.”  Chaucer. 

3.  To  win  or  gain  praise  or  commendation  for.  Obs. 

4.  Specif.,  of  God  or  a  god,  to  glorify  by  homage  and  as¬ 
cription  of  perfections  or  excellent  works,  esp.  in  song  ;  to 
laud  ;  magnify  ;  — applied  esp.  to  the  Divine  Being. 

Praise  ye  him,  all  his  angels  ...  all  his  hosts  !  Ps.  cxlviii.  2. 
Commend,  eulogize,  celebrate,  glorify,  magnify, 
praise,  n.  [From  the  v.  See  praise,  v.  ;  cf.  price.] 

1.  Act  of  praising,  or  state  of  being  praised;  commendation 
for  worth  or  excellence;  approval  expressed;  honor  ren¬ 
dered  because  of  excellence  or  worth  ;  laudation. 

2.  Specif.  :  The  act  of  glorifying  or  extolling  God  or  a  god; 
worship,  esp.  worship  by  song,  in  distinction  from  prayer 
and  other  acts;  as,  a  service  of  praise. 

3.  The  object,  subject,  ground,  or  reason  of  praise.  Archaic. 

He  is  thy  jtraise,  and  he  is  thy  Cod.  Dent.  x.  21. 
Syn. -Encomium,  honor,  eulogy,  panegyric,  plaudit,  ap¬ 
plause,  acclaim,  eclat,  commendation,  laudation, 
praise'ful  (praz'fdol),  a.  1.  Praiseworthy  ;  laudable.  Obs. 
2.  Full  of,  abounding  in,  or  giving,  praise  ;  laudatory. 

—  praise'ful-ly,  n.  -  praise'ful-ness,  n. 
prais'er  (praz'er),  n.  One  who  praises  ;  as  :  a  An  ap¬ 
praiser.  Obs.  b  A  lander  ;  eulogist,  c  A  worshiper, 
praise'wor  thy  (praz'wffr'fchT),  a.  Worthy  of  praise  or  ap¬ 
plause  ;  commendable  ;  laudable.  Arbuthnot. 

Pra'krlt  (pra'krlt),  n.  [Skr.  prdkjta  original,  natural, 
usual,  common,  vulgar.]  The  Aryan  vernacular  dialects 
Ind‘a  a8  distinguished  from  Sanskrit ;  also,  any  one  of 
these  dialects.  Three  stages  of  Prakrit  are  :  the  Pri¬ 
mary,  including  Pali  and  other  vernaculars  developed  from 
V  edic  Aryan  as  early  as  250  b.  c.  ;  the  Secondary, or  medie¬ 
val  Aryan  vernaculars  of  India;  and  the  Tertiary ,  or  mod¬ 
ern  vernaculars,  developed  from  the  latter,  approximately 
since  the  loth  century.  Prakrit  is  commonly  restricted 
to  the  Secondary  Prakrits.  See  Indo-European. 
pra'line  (pra'len).  [F.]  A  confection  of  nut  kernels,  usu¬ 
ally  of  almonds,  roasted  in  boiling  sugar  until  browu  and 
crisp.  Sometimes,  any  of  various  other  confections,  as  a  cake 
of  brown  sugar  containing  pecan  meats. 

II  prall'tril  ler  (pral'trTl'er),  n. ;  G.  pi. 

-triller.  [G.]  Music.  A  melodic  embel¬ 
lishment  consisting  of  the  quick  alterna¬ 
tion  of  a  principal  tone  with  an  auxiliary 
tone  above  it,  usually  the  next  of  the 
scale  ;  —  called  also  the  inverted  mordent. 
prance  (prana),  v.  i. ;  pranced  (pranst)  ; 
pranc'ing  (prill's mg).  [ME.  prauncen  ; 
possibly  akin  to  prank ,  v.  t.  Cf.  prank  to 
caper.]  1.  To  spring  or  bound  from  the 
hind  legs,  or  move  by  so  doing,  as  a  horse  in  high  mettle. 

Prancing ,  advancing  with  both  hind  feet  nearly  simultaneous¬ 
ly  and  alternately  with  one  fore  foot. 

Stillman  (  The  Horse  in  Motion). 

2.  To  ride  on  a  prancing  horse  ;  to  ride  gayly  or  proudly. 

3.  To  walk  with  ostentation  or  parade  ;  to  swagger. 

4  To  dance  ;  to  caper.  Obs.  or  Colloq. 

prance,  v.  t.  1.  To  cause  to  prance.  Harper's  Mag. 
2.  To  affect  in  some  way  by  prancing.  Rare. 
prance,  n.  Act  of  prancing  ;  a  prancing  movement, 
prane'er  (pran'ser),  n.  One  that  prances  ;  specif.  :  a  A 
horse.  Thieves'  Cant  Slang,  b  A  mettlesome  horse. 

C  A  mounted  robber  or  highwayman.  Slang.  Obs.  d  One 
who  rides  a  prancing  horse,  e  A  dancer  ;  caperer. 
pran'di  al  (pr£n'di-al),  a.  [L.  prandium  a  repast.]  Of  or 
pert,  to  a  repast,  esp.  dinner.  A Jj'ected  or  Humorous. 
prank  (priijk),  v.  t.  ;  pranked  (priijkt) ;  prank'ing.  [Cf 
D.  pronken  to  shine,  to  make  a  show,  G.  prunken,  Dan. 
prunke ,  Sw.  pruitka ,  D.  pronk  display,  G.  prunk ,  and  E. 
prink.]  1.  To  adorn  in  a  gay  or  showy  manner  ;  to  dress 
or  equip  ostentatiously  :  fig.,  to  dress  up  ;  —  often  followed 
by  up  ;  as,  to  prank  up  the  body.  Cf.  prink.  Spenser. 
2.  To  adorn  ;  deck  ;  spangle. 

prank,  r.  i.  To  make  ostentatious  show.  M.  Arnold. 
prank,  n.  [Perh.  orig.  a  thing  done  to  show'  off.  Cf.  prank 
to  adorn.]  A  gay  or  sportive  action  ;  a  ludicrous,  merry, 
mischievous,  or,  formerly,  malicious,  trick  ;  a  caper  ;  a 
frolic  ;  also,  Obs.,  a  trick  or  spell  of  conjury  or  magic. 

His  jtranks  have  been  too  broad  to  bear  with.  Shak. 


Pralltriller.  1  As 
written ;  2  As 
performed. 


prse  scu'tum.  Var.  of  prescu- 
tum. 

presence  4*  presence. 

Ii  prae 'sea  (pre'sez),  n.  [L.] 
President. 

praesidy.  presidv 
prae-ater'num.  prae-Bto'ml-um, 
prae  sys-tol'ic,  prae'ter-  (pre'- 
t?r-).  Yarn,  of  i*k km  kkni  m,  etc 
Prae-to'reB  (pi£-t5'rez  ;  201),  n. 
pi.  (NL.  See  pk.etor.]  Zo»l.  A 
group  including  the  satyr  but¬ 
terflies. 

prae-to'ri-al.  pre-to'rl-al  (-rT- 
rtl),  a.  Praetorian.  ISee-iSM.I 

Jrae-to'ri  an  lam  (-/fn-Tz’m),  «.| 
prae-to'rl-um,  p  re  to'ri  um 
•8m),  n.  (L.  praetorium ,  fr 
praetor.']  Itom.  An  tig.  a  A 
general's  tent  in  a  camp;  hence, 
a  council  of  war,  because  held 
in  the  general’s  tent,  b  The  offi¬ 
cial  residence  of  a  governor  ; 
hence,  a  palace  ;  a  splendid 
country  seat.  [See-^mp.| 
pr»'tdr-Bhip.  pre'tor-ahlp,  n.| 
prs'to  ry.  +  pketory. 
praB-zyg  a-poph'y-ais.  Var.  of 

PUEZ  YG  A  POP  11  Y3IS. 


pragea,  n.  pi.  Spears  or  darts; 
also  (prob.),  spikes.  Obs 
pragge,  v  t.  To  All  Ohs. 
prag-mat'i-ca  (prftg-mttt'T-kd), 
n.; pi.  -ic,E(-8e).  [L.  jtragmatica 
sanctio  (or  jussio,  etc.)  :  cf.  Sp. 
]>ragmntica.  It.  prammatica, 
formerly  also  jtragmatica.}  A 
pragmatic  sanction, 
prag-mat  i-cal'i-ty  (-k  ft  l'T-t  Y), 
n.  Pragmatical  quality, 
prag-mat'i-cal-ly,  adv.  of  prag¬ 
ma  nr,  PRAGMATICAL.  [-NKSS.I 
prag-mat'i-cal-ne88,  n.  See| 
pranm  (pram).  Var.  of  praam 
pra'hu  (prti'hdo;  prii'do).  Var. 
of  proa. 

prai.  +  pray,  prey. 
praiere.  +  prayer. 
praiere,  n.  [OF.]  Meadow.  Obs. 

Pralre.  +  prayer. 

rai'rl-al(  pru'rT-^Jl ;  prft'rP-al '), 
n.  [F.,  fr. prairie  meadow.]  See 
Revolutionary  calendar. 
prairie  antelope.  Pronghorn, 
prairie  apple.  Indian  breadroot. 
prairie  breaker.  A  light  strong 
plow  turning  a  flat  furrow, 
esp.  adapted  for  use  on  prairies.  I 


prairie  burdock.  Therosinweed 
Silj  thin  in  te  reb  i  n  th  i  nace  u  m . 
prai'ried  (pra'rTd;  prar'Td), 
«.  Having  prairies, 
prairie  dock.  Prairie  burdock. 
prai/rie-dom(-fL7m  )./».See-DOM. 
prairie  fowl.  Prairie  chicken, 
prairie  fox.  Kit  fox 
prairie  goose.  11  utchina’a  goose. 
/>■  i  as. 

prairie  grass  a  In  the  United 
States,  any  of  several  grasses 
found  on  the  prairies,  as  Sporo- 
bnlus  as/ ter,  S/torobolus  crgjitan- 
drus,  and  Eatoma  obtusata  b 
In  Australia,  a  brome  grass 
( Pronins  unwlnif/es),  introduced 
from  the  United  States.  See 
rescue  grass. 

prairie  grouse.  Prairie  chicken, 
prairie  hare.  The  white-tailed 
jack  rabbit.  See  jack  rabbit. 
prairie  hen.  Prairie  chicken 
prairie  indigo.  A  white-flow¬ 
ered  wild  indigo  ( Raptisia  alba) 
of  the  western  United  States, 
prairie  marmot.  A  prairie  dog. 
prairie  pigeon,  a  The  upland 
plover,  b  The  golden  plover. 


prairie  plow  or  plough.  = 

PRAIRIE  BREAKER.  [root.l 

prairie  potato.  Indian  bread- 1 
prairie  renovator.  A  kind  of 
harrow  for  breaking  up  matted 
prairie  vegetation.  rCoM>'/.| 
prairie  ship.  Prmne  schooner.  | 
Prairie  State  The  Stute of  Illi¬ 
nois  ;  —  a  nickname.  [root.  I 

prairie  turnip  Indian  bread- 1 
prairie  type.  See  loco.motive,w. 
prairie  wagon.  A  prairie 
schooner. 

firairie  willow.  The  dwarf  wil- 
ow  Salic  humilis.  I'.  S. 
prai-ril'lon  (prfi-rTl'y  dn),  n. 
[Dim.  fr.  F  jtrnirie.)  A  small 
prairie  Now  Rare. 
praia.  +  press. 
prais'a-ble  (p  r  a  z'd-h’l),  a. 
Praiseworthy. -  pm  i a'a-b  1  e- 
neaa.  n.  —praia 'ably,  adv. 
All  Rare. 

prnisant.  +  present. 
praise'less.  a.  See -less. 
praise  meeting  A  religious  serv¬ 
ice  mainly  of  song.  Loral,  C  S. 
praiae'ment,  n  Appraisement. 
Obs. 


praiBe'wor  thi-ly  (praz'whr'- 
thl-ll),  a<lc.  of  PRAISEWORTHY, 
praiae'wor  thi-neaB,  n.  See 

-N  ESS. 

prais'ing,  pr.  Sf  vb.  n.  of 
praise.  —  praia'ing-ly,  adv. 
prait.  prayed. 

Praja'pa-ti  (prd-ja'pd-t6),  n. 
[Skr. /nidujiati,  lit.. lord  of  crea¬ 
tion.]  See  Pitri  b 
Praj'na(  pruj'mn, n.  [Skr .praj- 
na.  ] Buddhism.  Supreme  knowl¬ 
edge  or  wisdom,  personified 
[c’«p.J  as  the  primordial  female 
energy.  (Cf.  Adi-Buddha.) 
pra'kri-ti  (prfik'rT-tf ).  n.  [Skr 
jtmkrti.]  Hindu  Philos.  Poten¬ 
tial  matter  ;  matter  which  exists 
only  conditionally,  or  as  a  ma¬ 
terial  cause,  making  nature  pos¬ 
sible  when  united  with  the  effi¬ 
cient  cause,  which  is  Purusha 
[Skr.,  man],  the  Ego  or  Man. 
Pra-krit'ic  ( p  r  d-k  r  T  t'l  k),  a. 
Pertaining  to  Prakrit. 
Pra'krit-ize,  r.  t.  Sce-iZE. 
praktike.  practice. 
Pra'la-ya  (prul'd-ya),  n.  [Skr., 
end,  destruction.]  Hindu  Phi¬ 


los.  The  period  of  reabsorption 
or  rest.  See  Y  uga. 
pram  ( pram).  Var.  of  praam 
pram  (prftm),  n.  Colloq.  or 
Vulgar,  Eng  1.  Short  for  per¬ 
ambulator,  baby  carriage 
2.  A  milkman's  hand  cart, 
prame  ( priim).  Var.  of  praam. 
Pram'ni-an  ( prftm 'nl-dn),  a. 
[L.  Pramnimn  (sc.  vinum),  Gr 
Upapvio<;  (bc.  oipos).]  Antiq. 
Designating  a  wine  obtained 
from  the  vicinity  of  Smyrna 
pra'na  (  prsi'nd  '.  n.  JSkr.  pra¬ 
na  breath,  breath  ofliie.J  T/ieos. 
,  Life  principle 
prance'ful,  «.  See-FUL. 
pranc'ing.  p.  pr.  Sr  v b.  n.  of 
prance,  pranc'ing-ly,  adv. 
nran'come,  u.  ICf.  prank 
!  rrnb..prank;trick.Ob.s\  [dial, 
pran'di-al-ly,  adv.  of  pran- 
prane.  prawn,  fish, 

prang  prong. 

,  pran'gle.  r.  t.  [Cf.  D.prangen.] 
|  To  squeeze.  06s. 
prank,  a.  [Cf.  prank  to  adorn^ 
I  Dressed  up  ;  smart.  Obs. 


food,  foot 


out,  oil ;  chair  ;  go  ;  sing,  igk  ;  *feen,  thin ;  nature,  verdure  (250) ;  K  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144) ;  boN  ;  yet ;  zh  =  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Gum*. 
Full  explanations  of  Abbreviations,  Signs,  etc..  Immediately  precede  the  Vocabulary. 
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PREAMBLE 


prank'er  (priqk'er),  w.  Obs.  1.  One  that  prances ;  specif .  : 
a  A  horse.  Thieves'  Cant,  b  A  daucer ;  caperer. 

2  A  prancing  movement. 

prankish,  a.  Full  of  pranks  ;  frolicsome  ;  of  the  nature 
of  a  prank,  —  prankish  ly,  adv,  —  prankish  ness,  n. 

pran'kle  (prSq'kT),  r.  i.  [From  prank  to  prance  ]  To 
prance  or  caper  lightly.  Irving 

prase  (praz),  n.  [L.  prasius ,  fr.  Gr.  7rpd<rios  of  a  leek- 
green,  fr.  Gr.  npaaov'A  leek  :  cf.  F .prase.]  Min.  A  variety 
of  cryptocrystalline  quartz,  translucent  and  leek-green. 
pra'se-O-  (pra'se-o- ;  pra'ze-6-).  [Gr.  rrpdcrio?  leek-green, 
green,  fr.  npacov  a  leek.]  Combining  form  signifying  green, 
and  used  specif.,  Chem.y  in  naming  certain  complex  green 
crystalline  cobalt  compounds  ;  as,  praseo-cobaltic  chloride, 
Co2(NH3LCV2H.,0.  See  cobaltammine. 
pra  se-O-dyml-um  (-dTm'T-fim),  n.  [praseo-  -f-  didymium .] 
Chem.  A  rare  metallic  element,  one  of  the  constituents  of 
didymium  ;  —  so  called  from  the  green  color  of  its  salts. 
Symbol,  Pr;  at.  wt.,  140.9.  See  neodymium. 
pra'sine  (pra'zin),  a.  [L.  prasinus ,  Gr.  wpao-ii/ov,  fr.  npd<rov 
a  leek.]  Having  the  green  color  of  a  leek.  Rare. 
prate  (prat),  v.  i.  :  puat'ed  (prat'Sd) ;  prat'ing  (prat'ing). 
[Akin  to  LG.  &  D.  praten ,  Dan.  prate ,  Sw.  &  Icel.  prata.] 

1.  To  talk,  esp.  much  and  to  little  purpose  ;  to  be  loqua¬ 
cious  ;  to  chatter  ;  to  speak  foolishly ;  to  babble  ;  to  tell 
tales  ;  formerly,  to  speak  boastingly  or  maliciously. 

And  make  a  lool  presume  to  prate  of  love.  Dryden. 

2.  a  To  give  tongue  ;  —  said  of  hounds.  Obs.  b  To  cluck ; 
—  said  of  hens.  Dial.  Eng. 

Syn.—  See  chat. 

prate,  v.  t.  To  utter  foolishly  ;  to  chatter  ;  babble. 

What  nonsense  would  the  fool,  thy  master,  prate.  Dry  den. 
prate,  n.  [Akin  to  LG.  &  D.  praat ,  Sw.  prat.']  Act  of 
prating  ;  talking  or  talk  to  little  purpose ;  trifling  talk  ; 
unmeaning  or  idle  loquacity  ;  chatter, 
prat'er  (prat'er),  n.  One  who  prates.  Shak. 

prat'in  cole  (prXt'Tq-kol;  pra'tln-),  n.  [L.  pratum  meadow 
-j-  incola  inhabitant.]  Any  li- 
micoline  bird  of  the  genus  Gla- 
reola ,  esp.  the  common  species 
( G .  pratincola)  of  parts  of  Eu¬ 
rope  and  Asia,  and  Africa.  The 
upper  parts  are  light  brown, 
the  throat  butt  bordered  by  a 
black  line,  the  breast  brownish, 
and  the  abdomen  white, 
prat'ique  (prXt'Ik;  F.  pra'tek'), 
n.  [F.,  prop.,  practice  ;  cf.  It. 
pratica ,  Sp .practica;  all  fr.  LL.  practica ,  Gr.  irpaKrticq, 
fr.  npaK-riKo<;  practical.  See  practical;  cf.  practice.] 
Com.  Permission  or  liberty  to  hold  intercourse  given  to  a 
ship  after  compliance  with  quarantine  regulations  or  on 
presenting  a  clean  bill  of  health, 
prat'tl©  (prXt'T),  v.  i.  <t*  t. ;  -tled  (-’Id);  -tling  (-ling). 
[Freq.  of  prate.]  To  talk  or  say  much  and  idly;  to  prate  ; 
esp.,  to  talk  or  say  lightly  and  artlessly,  like  a  child  ;  to 
babble. 

Syn.  —  See  chat. 
prat'tle,  n.  Trifling  or  childish  talk  or  chatter ;  empty 
talk  ;  loquacity  on  trivial  subjects  ;  prate  ;  babble. 

Mere  /traffic,  without  practice  Shak. 

prat'tler  (prSt'ler),  n.  Oiih  who  prattles,  esp.  a  child, 
prav'i-ty  (pr5v'i-tT),  n.  [L.  pravitas ,  fr.  pravvs  crooked, 
perverse.]  1.  Depravity.  “  The  pravity  of  the  will.”  South. 

2.  Corruption  or  foulness  ;  badness.  Obs.  or  R. 

3.  Crookedness;  deformity.  Obs.  &  R. 
prawn  (pr6n),  n.  [ME.  prune ,  of  unknown  origin.]  Any 

of  numerous  shrimplike,  decapod  crustaceans  having  slen¬ 
der  legs,  long  antenna),  a  large,  strong,  compressed  abdo¬ 
men,  and  a  prominent,  serrated  rostrum.  They  mostly  be¬ 
long  to  Pandalus,  Penxus ,  Palxmon ,  Pahemonetes ,  and 
allied  genera.  They  are  abundant  in  all  tropical  and  tem- 


Pratincole  ( Olareola  pra¬ 
tincola). 


Prawn  (Penreus  setferus).  (J) 

perate  regions,  both  in  fresh  and  salt  water,  and  are  ex¬ 
tensively  used  as  food.  The  common  species  of  Europe 
and  America  range  in  length  from  one  to  six  inches,  but  in 
the  tropics  some  attain  a  length  of  nearly  two  feet.  Often, 
also,  one  of  the  larger  shrimps. 


praxis  (prSk'sTs),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  irpa£ is,  fr.  npaacreiv  to 
do.  Cf.  practice.]  1.  Action  ;  practice ;  specif.  :  a  Exer¬ 
cise  or  practice  of  an  art,  science,  or  technical  occupation  ; 

—  opp.  to  theory,  b  Habit;  custom;  conduct;  moral  action. 

2.  An  example  or  form  of  exercise,  or  a  collection  of  such 
examples,  for  practice,  as  in  grammar ;  a  means  for  prac¬ 
tice  or  exercise  ;  a  practical  example  or  model. 

Prax-ite-le'au  (prSk-sTt'e-le'fin),  a.  [Gr.  npa^ireAeio?.] 
Of,  pert,  to,  or  in  the  style  of,  Praxiteles,  a  sculptor  of 
the  Second  Attic  school,  renowned  as  the  maker  of  inde¬ 
pendent  statues,  esp.  of  the  female  form.  Cf.  Hermes. 
pray  (pra),  r.  t.  ;  prayed  (prad) ;  pray'ing.  [ME.  preien , 
OF.  preieVy  F.  /trier,  L.  precari ,  fr.  prex ,  precis ,  a  prayer, 
a  request ;  akin  to  Skr.  prach  to  ask,  AS .  frignan,  fnnan, 
J'Hcgan ,  G.  J'ra gen ,  Goth,  frathnan.  Cf.  deprecate,  im¬ 
precate,  precarious.]  1.  To  entreat ;  implore.  Archaic. 
We  /tray  you  ...  be  ye  reconciled  to  God.  2  Cor.  v.  20. 

2.  To  ask  or  entreat  to  come  ;  to  invite.  Obs.  Hoccleve. 

3.  To  ask  earnestly  for ;  to  supplicate  for  ;  entreat ;  crave. 

I  know  hot  how  to  /tray  your  patience.  Shak. 

4  To  effect,  accomplish,  put,  or  bring,  by  praying  ;  as,  to 
pray  a  soul  out  of  purgatory.  Milman. 

Syn.  —  Entreat,  beg,  implore,  invoke,  beseech,  petition, 
pray,  v.  i.  To  make  request  with  earnestness  or  zeal,  as 
for  something  desired  ;  to  make  entreaty  or  supplication  ; 
to  offer  prayer  to  a  deity  or  divine  being  as  a  religious  act ; 
specif.,  to  address  the  Supreme  Being  with  adoration,  con¬ 
fession,  supplication,  and  thanksgiving. 

I  pray,  or  now,  by  ellipsis,  Pray,  I  beg  ;  I  request ;  I  entreat 
you  ;  —  used  in  asking  a  question,  making  a  request,  intro¬ 
ducing  a  petition,  etc. ;  as,  Pray,  allow’  me  to  go.  —  to  p.  in 
aid,  or  to  p.  aid,  Eng.  Law ,  to  claim  or  call  in  aiu.  See  aid,  2. 
pray 'a  (pri'd),  n.  [Pg.  praia ,  lit.,  shore,  fr.  L.  plaga 
region.]  An  embanked  drive  or  promenade  along  a  shore 
or  river  bank,  as  in  some  places  in  India  ;  an  esplanade, 
pray'or  (pra'er),  n.  One  who  prays  ;  a  supplicant, 
prayer  (prar),  n.  [ME.  prciere ,  OF.  preiere ,  F.  priere ,  fr. 
LL.  precuria,  L.  precarius  got  by  prayer,  fr.  precari  to  pray. 
See  tray,  t».  /.J  1.  Act  or  practice  of  praying  ;  beseech¬ 

ing;  earnest  request  or  entreaty  ;  petition  ;  supplication. 

2.  Act  of  addressing  supplication  to  a  divinity  or  object  of 
worship  or  veneration,  esp.  to  God  ;  the  offering  of  adora¬ 
tion,  confession,  supplication,  thanksgiving,  etc.,  to  the 
Supreme  Being  ;  ns,  public  pra yer  ;  secret  prayer. 

3.  The  form  of  words  used  in  praying  ;  a  formula  of  sup¬ 
plication  ;  an  expressed  petition  ;  esp.,  a  supplication  ad¬ 
dressed  to  God  ;  as,  a  w  ritten  prayer. 

4.  Often  in  jtl.  A  form  of  religious  service  or  worship  for 
public  or  common  use,  consisting  largely  of  prayers ;  as, 
Morning  or  Evening  Prayer  ;  he  never  attended  prayers. 

5.  That  prayed  for:  specif.,  that  part  of  a  petition  or  memo¬ 
rial,  as  a  legislature,  that  specifies  the  thing  desired. 
Syn.  — Prayer,  petition,  suit,  appeal.  A  prayer  is  an 
earnest  entreaty  or  supplication  addressed  (esp.)  to  God,  or 
to  a  person  or  body  invested  with  power  or  authority ;  pe¬ 
tition  is  often  synonymous  with  prayer  ;  the  word  also  de¬ 
notes  a  single  clause  of  a  prayer,  or  a  formal  request  —  in 
which  (often)  a  number  are  associated  —  directed  to  some 
authority;  a  suit  as  here  compared)  is  a  more  or  less  humble 
or  deferential  petition, esp.  to  one  in  high  station:  an  appeal 
is  an  earnest  call,  esp.  for  help  or  support.  See  beg. 
prayer  in  aid.  Eng.  Lair.  aid  prayer.  —  p.  of  humble  ac¬ 
cess.  =  access.  7  c.  —  P.  of  M amasses.  See  Old  Testament. 

prayer  book  1  V  book  containing  devotional  prayers; 
specif,  [usually  tap.],  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer. 

2.  Xaut.  A  narrow  piece  of  holystone  used  in  tlie  hand  to 
scrub  crevices  in  the  deck.  Cf.  bible.  8.  Slang. 
prayer'iul  (prfir'fdSl),  a.  Given  to  prayer;  devout;  char¬ 
acterized  by,  or  indicative  of,  prayer ;  devotional.  — 
prayer'ful  ly,  adv.  —  prayer'ful  ness.  n. 
prayer'less  (pr&r'lgs),  a.  Not  using  prayer;  without  prayer. 

—  prayer'less-ly,  adv.  —  prayer'less-ness,  n. 
prayer  meeting-  A  meeting  or  gathering  for  prayer  to 

God,  esp.  one  in  which  several  or  all  offer  prayer, 
prayer  stick.  All  inscribed  or  symbolic  stick  designed  as 
a  devotional  offering. 

prayer  wheel  A  wheel  or  drum  inscribed  with  prayers 
which  are  deemed  efficacious  w  hen  the  wheel  turns.  They 
are  characteristic  of  Tibet  and  Mongolia, 
pre-  (pre- ;  pre-).  Also,  rarely,  pr®  .  [L.  prat ,  adv.  &  prep., 
before,  akin  to  pro ,  and  to  E.  for ,  prep.:  cf.  F.  pre-.  Cf. 
pro-,  prior.]  A  prefix  denoting  priority  (of  time,  place,  or 
rank),  occurring,  esp.  in  verbs,  in  words  from  the  Latin, 
and  also  freely  combined  with  English  words  of  Latin  or 
other  origin.  Pre -  is  used  :  1.  With  adverbial  or  attrib¬ 
utive  force  :  a  Denoting  priority  of  time,  in  the  sense  of 
before ,  previously  or  previous ,  fore-;  as  in  prejudge,  to 
judge  beforehand  ;  preenact;  preavowal,  previous  avowal; 
preexistence.  1)  Denoting  priority  of  place,  in  the  sense  of 
in  front ,  anterior ,  fore-,  chiefly  witii  adjectives  and  nouns 
in  scientific  terminology  ;  as  in  precerebral,  preabdomen, 


preforceps,  c  Denoting  priority  of  rank  or  degree,  in  the 
sense  of  greater,  surpassing ,  etc.  ;  as  in  preeminent,  pre¬ 
ponderate,  preexcellence;  —  rarely  an  English  formative, 
d  Intensively,  very ,  exceedingly ;  as,  prepotent.  Rare. 

2.  With  prepositional  force,  entering  into  nouns  in  attrib¬ 
utive  constructions,  or  adjectives  formed  as  if  by  parasyn- 
thesis  on  a  preposition  and  noun,  and  denoting  :  Prior  to,  or 
preceding,  in  time  or  place  (the  person,  place,  or  thing  de¬ 
noted  or  implied  by  the  second  element);  as,  Pre-Cambrian, 
pre-Victorian,  prevertebral,  preoceipital ;  pre-lslamic. 

The  reference  “  See  pre-  ”  is  sometimes  given  as  the 
only  definition  of  a  word  beginning  in  pre-,  if  its  meaning 
can  readily  be  gathered  from  the  definitions  of  the  prefix 
and  the  root  word. 

preach  (prech),  r.  i. ;  preached  (preclit) ;  preach'inq. 
[ME.  prechen,  OF.  preechier,  prechier,  K.  precher,  fr.  L. 
praedicare  to  cry  in  public,  to  proclaim  ;  prae  before  -f- 
dicare  to  make  known,  dicere  to  say.  See  diction  ;  cf. 
predicate,  predict.]  1.  To  proclaim  tidings  ;  specif.,  to 
proclaim  the  gospel  ;  to  discourse  publicly  on  a  religious 
subject,  or  from  a  text  of  Scripture  ;  to  deliver  a  sermon. 

Ilow  filial  1  they  preach,  except  they  be  sent  ?  Rom.  x.  15. 

From  that  time  Jesus  began  to  preach.  Matt.  iv.  17. 
2.  To  give  serious  advice,  esp.  on  morals  or  religion  ;  to 
discourse  in  the  manner  of  a  preacher  ;  — now  usually  with 
implication  of  officiousness  or  tediousness, 
preach,  v.  1.  1.  To  proclaim  by  public  discourse  ;  to  utter 

in  a  sermon  or  a  formal  religious  harangue. 

That  Cristes  gospel  truly  wolde  preche.  Chaucer. 

To  preach  good  tidings*  unto  the  meek.  Is.  lxi.  1. 
2.  To  inculcate  in  public  discourse  ;  to  urge  earnestly  by 
public  teaching;  to  advocate  earnestly.  Ps.  xl.  9. 

My  master  preaches  patience  to  him.  Shak. 

3-  To  deliver  or  pronounce  ;  as,  to  preach  a  sermon. 

4.  To  teach,  instruct,  or  inform,  by  preaching.  Obs. 

6-  To  bring,  put,  affect,  or  effect,  by  preaching. 

Preach  me  not  out  of  my  possessions.  Marlowe. 
to  preach  down,  to  decry,  oppose,'  silence,  repress,  or  hu¬ 
miliate,  by  preaching.-  to  p.  up.  to  exalt,  extol,  or  com¬ 
mend,  by  preaching  ;  as,  to  preach  up  equality, 
preach,  n.  [Cf.  F.  preche ,  fr.  precher.  See  preach,  v.] 
Preaching;  religiou.sdiscour.se.  Obs.  or  Colloq.  Hooker. 
preach'er  (prech'er),  n.  [ME.  prechour,  OF.  preecheor, 
F.  prechevr,  L.  praedicator.]  One  who  preaches  ;  specif.: 
a  One  who  discourses  publicly  on  religious  subjects  ;  one 
wfliose  1  unction  is  to  preach  sermons  ;  a  minister,  b  One 
who  inculcates  anything  earnestly  ;  an  earnest  exhorter. 
“No  preacher  is  listened  to  but  Time.”  Swift,  c  A 
preaching  friar.  Obs.  d  [cap.]  The  author  of,  or  speaker 
in,  the  Book  of  Ecclesiastes  ;  also,  the  book  itself, 
preach'lng.  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  of  preach.  Hence:  n.  Act  or  art 
of  a  preacher ;  also,  a  sermon  ;  a  public  religious  service, 
preaching  cross,  a  cross,  sometimes  surmounting  a  pulpit, 
erected  out  of  doors  at  a  preaching  place.  — p.  friar.  See 
Dominican,  n.  —  P.  of  Peter.  See  Apocrypha,  2. 
preach'ment  (prech'm^nt),  n.  [OF.  preechemeni.  Cf. 
predicament.]  A  preaching,  or  that  which  is  preached  ;  a 
sermon  ;  exhortation;  esp.,  a  tedious  or  unwelcome  exhorta¬ 
tion  or  discourse  ;  a  religious  harangue  ;  a  homily.  Shak. 
pre  a-dam'ic  (pre  d-dXm'Tk),  a.  Prior  to  Adam, 
pre-ad'am-ite  (pre-8d'5m-it),  n.  [Cf.  F.  prkudamite.] 

1.  An  inhabitant  of  the  earth  before  Adam. 

2.  One  who  holds  that  men  existed  before  Adam.  Obs. 
pre'ad-mis'Blon  (pre/8d-mTsh'wn),  n.  Lit.,  previous  ad¬ 
mission  ;  specif.,  Engin.,  admission,  as  of  steam,  to  the 
engine  cylinder  before  the  back  stroke  is  completed,  thus 
increasing  the  cushioning. 

pre'am  ble  (pre'Sm'b’l),  n.  [LL.  praeambulum ,  fr.  L, 
pracambulus  walking  before,  fr.  praeambulare  to  walk  be¬ 
fore  ;  prae  before  -j-  ambulare  to  walk  :  cf.  F.  prSambide. 
See  amble.]  1.  An  introductory  portion  ;  an  introduction 
or  preface,  as  to  a  book,  document,  etc. ;  specif.,  the  in¬ 
troductory  part  of  a  statute,  which  states  the  reasons  and 
intent  of  the  law  or  is  used  for  other  explanatory  purposes, 
as  to  recite  facts  knowledge  of  which  is  necessary  to  an 
understanding  of  the  law,  to  define  or  limit  the  meanings 
of  words  used  in  the  law,  etc.  It  may  explain  ambiguity  in 
the  lawq  but  cannot  modify  the  meaning  of  what  is  plain 
and  certain  (Sussex  Peerage  Case,  11  CL  &  F.  14J  (H.  of  L.)). 
It  usually  begins  with  “  Whereas.” 

2.  An  introductory  fact  or  circumstance  ;  a  preliminary  ; 
esp., one  that  gives  indication  of  what  is  to  follow;  a  presage. 
Syn.  —  See  preface. 

pream  ble  (pre'Sm'b’l;  pre-Xm'b’l),  r.  i.  ;  pre'am^led 
(-b’ld)  ;  pre'am'bling.  [Ij.  praeambulare  to  walk  before.] 

1.  To  walk  or  go  before;  to  precede.  Obs.  or  R.  II. Brooke. 

2.  To  make  a  preamble  ;  to  preface. 

pre'am  ble,  v.t.  1.  [See  preamble,  v.  ».]  To  perambulate 
beforehand.  Rare. 

2.  [From  preamble,  n.]  a  To  deliver  as,  or  state  in,  a  pre¬ 
amble.  Rare,  b  To  make  a  preamble  to  ;  to  preface. 


frank,  v.  i.  To  play  pranks;  to 
rolic.  Obs.  or  Scot.  Sr  Dial. 
prank  ( dial .  praijk),  v.  t.  [Perh. 
same  as  prank  to  adorn.]  To 
prance.  Obs. or  Scot. Sr  Dial.  Eny. 
prank'ful,  a.  Full  of  pranks  ; 
frolicsome.  —  prank'ful-ness,  n. 
prank 'ing-ly,  adv.  Ostenta¬ 
tiously.  Obs. 

prank'some  (prttpk'srtm).  a. 
Prankish.--  prank'some  ness,  n. 
prankt-  Var.  of  pranked,  pret. 
&  p.  p.  of  prank,  [to,  pranks. I 
prank'y,  a.  Full  of, or  inclined  | 
pransawte,  n.  [Cf.  prance,  and 
perh.  F.  saut  a  leap,  jump,  or 
OF.  prinsautier  precipitate,  pre¬ 
sumptuous.]  Prob.,  prancing  ; 
showing  off.  Obs. 
prao  ( prou).  Var.  of  proa. 
prase,  d*  PRAI9E. 
pra'se-o-Ute',  n.  [praaeo-  4- 
-h‘fe.]  Min.  A  green  alteration 
product  of  iolite. 
pra'sine  (pra'zin),  n.  [See 
PRASIXE,  a.]  Obs.  or  R.  A  kind 
of  green  mineral  ;  specif.  :  a  A 
recious  stone,  prob.  emerald. 
A  kind  of  earth,  chalk,  or 
verdigris.  [PRA  SINE.  I 

pras'i-nous  (prEz'T-nMs),  a.  =| 
prasne  +  prasine. 
pra'sold  (prft'zoid),  a.  [prase 
4-  -otd.]  Min.  Resembling  prase, 
pra'son,  n.  [Gr.  npaaov  a  leek.] 
A  leek;  also,  a  leeklike  seaweed. 
Obs.  [ning  :  canny.  Obs.  I 

prat,  a.  [See  prat  trick.’]  Cun- 1 


prat(prttt),  n.  Buttock;  — 
chiefly  in  pi.  Cunt. 
prat .  'n.  [AS.  ynett.]  A  trick  ; 
u  roguish  prank.  Obs.  or  Scot. 
prat,  r.  ?.  [Cf.  prat  a  trick.] 
To  play  tricks.  Obs.  Scot. 
pra'tal  (  pra'tdl)j  a.  [L.  pratum 
meadow.]  Growing  or  living  in 
meadows  [conceited.  Obs.  I 
prat'chant,  a.  Swaggering;! 
prata'ful.  a.  Given  to  prating, 
pratelv.  +  prettily. 
prate'ment.  n.  A  prating.  Rare. 
pra  ten'si-an  (prd-tOn'eY-<In),a. 
[L.  rtratensis.]  P ratal.  Rare. 
prater.  *i *  prester.  [Cant. | 
prate 'roast  .  n.  A  prater.  06s.  I 
prati.  V  PRETTY, 
prat'ic,  -ick.  -Ik.  practic, 

PRATIQUE.  [of  POTATO.] 

pra'tie  (pra'tl).  Dial,  corrupt.  | 
pratili.  pratillch.  +  prettily. 
prat  i  lo'ma  (prttt'T-15'md),  w. 
[Skr.  pratildma.]  Hindu  Law. 
Lit.,  against  the  hair;  —  said  of 
marriages  between  men  of  one 
class  and  women  of  a  higher 
class,  such  marriages  being  gen¬ 
erally  considered  unnatural  ;  — 

!  opposed  to  anuhmm. 
Pra-tin'co-la  ( pro-tTi)'ku-ld),  w. 
[XL.  See  pratincole.]  Zohl. 
A  genus  of  Old  World  birds  in- 
j  eluding  the  whinchat,  stone- 
!  chat,  and  allied  species-, 
prat'ing  (prat'ing),  p.  pr.  8r  rb. 
».  of  prate.  —  prat'lng-ly,  adv. 
prat'l,  prat'ld)  prat'ler.  Prat- 
i  tie,  etc.  Ref.  Sp. 


pratticke.  pratique. 
prat'tik.  practic.  [trick.  I 
prat'tis.  Ob6.  pi.  of  prat,  a| 
prat'tle  ment,  n.  Prattle.  Rare. 
prat'tllng,  p.  />>  ■  A’  vb.  n.  of 
prattle-  —  prat'tling-ly,  adv. 
parnel.=  London  pride  a.  Obs. 
prat'tly  t-H),  a.  Full  of  prattle. 
Pratt  truss  (prat).  See  truss,  n. 
prat'ty.  Obs.  or  dial.  var.  of 
PRETTY.  [PROA.  I 

pra'u  (pri'Co;  prou).  Var.  of  | 
prauncen._  ^  piunte. 
prave  (prav),  a.  [L.  pravus.] 
Obs.  a  Depraved,  b  Deleterious, 
prave'ly,  adv.  Wickedly.  Obs. 
pravilege.  n.  [L.  prarilegiunt, 
i  r.  L.  pravus  Dad,  in  imitation 
of  /iririleffiuiii  (cf.  privilege).] 
An  evil  law.  Ohs. 
prav'ous  ( nriv'ds),  a.  [  L. pra¬ 
vus.)  Wicked  ;  prave.  Obs. 
praw.  prawe.  ^  proa. 
praw'leen,  praw'lin.  praw'- 
fing.  Vars.  of  praline. 
prawn,  r.  i.  To  fish  for  prawns, 
prawnce.  *fr  pk\n<  i 
prawn'ei.  One  who  prawns, 
prawn'y,  «.  Of.  pert.  to.  or  like, 
prawns. 

Prax'e  an  (prfik's£-<Tn).n.  Eccl. 
Hist.  A  follower  of  Praxeas. 
who  came  to  Rome  from  Asia 
Minor  about  the  end  of  the  2d 
century,  and  thence  went  to  Af¬ 
rica.  and  was  a  lender  of  the  mo- 
dalistic  monarchinns  ;  hence,  a 
modal  i  Stic  monarchian. — 
Prax'e-an.  a.—  Prax'e-an-ist,  n. 


Prax-id'l-ke  (prik-sTd'T-kf),  n. ; 
pi.- K.E(-ke).  [Gr.  Upa^iSiK-q.] 
Gr.  Relnj.  Goddess  of  retribu¬ 
tion,  sometimes  represented  as 
triple.  Cf.  Nemesis 
!  prax-in'o-scope  (p  r  a  k-s  I  n'u- 
j  sk6p),  n.  [Gr.  7rpa£ i?  action 
4-  -scope  :  cf.  F.  praui noscope.] 
Optics.  An  instrument  similar 
]  to  the  zoetrope  and  phenakisto- 
j  scope,  consisting  of  a  polygonal 
I  box  with  pictures  on  the  inside 
walls  and  mirrors  in  the  center, 
pray.  +  prey. 

pray,  n.  A  request;  a  prayer. Obs. 
pray'a-ble,  a.  [OF.  proiable , 
lor  (assumed)  preiablc.]  Capa- 
I  ble  of  being  addressed  in  prayer; 
exorable.  06s. 
pray'ant,  a.  Praying.  Obs. 
prayd.  Prayed.  Ref.  Sp. 
praye.  ^  prey.  [wheel.! 
prayer  barrel.  =  p  k  a  y  e  r| 
prayer  bead  1.  A  rosary  bead. 
2.  The  jequirity  bean, 
prayer  carpet,  mat.  or  rug.  A 
small  carpet,  mat,  or  rug,  used 
|  to  kneel  on  when  praying, 
prayer  cloak.  =  tali.ith  b 
prayer  mill.  A  mill  that  turns 
a  pra\  er  wheel.  [ta  llith  b  I 
prayer  scarf,  prayer  shawl.  =! 
prayer  thong  A  phylactery, 
prayer  tower.  A  minaret, 
prayer'wise'  (prar'wlz'),  adv. 
See  -wise. 

pr&y'ful.  a.  A  word  of  unccr- 
i  tain  meaning  in  the  folio  edi¬ 


tion  of  8hakeapeare(s  “Love*a 
Labor  ’s  Lost”  (Act  IV.  sc.  ii. 
1  58)  Itis  doubtfully  emended 
to  preyful  in  modern  editions, 
pray'ing,  />.  pr.  fif  vb.  n.  of 
pray,  -  pray'ing  ly,  adv.— 
praying  carpet,  mat,  or  rug.  = 
prayer  carpet,  etc.  —  Tt  cylin¬ 
der.  drum,  jenny,  macuine,  or 
wheel.  =  prayer  wheel,  p. 
insect,  locust,  "/  mantis,  a  man¬ 
tis,  esp.  Mantis  rdigiosa.  —  p. 
scarf  "/•  shawl.  =  ta  llith  b. 
pray'ing-wise'  ,  adv.  See  -wise. 

?rayis8.  +  praise,  [therhood.l 
R.  B.  Pre-Raphaelite  Bro-| 
P.  R.  C  Abbr.  Post  Romani 
conditam  (L.,  after  the  building 
of  Rome''. 

pre  ab-do'men,  u.  See  pre-.  1  b. 
pre  a  -cu'mu-lat  ed  (pre'rf-ka'- 
mfl-lat'i  d ),  p.  a.,  pre  ac  cu-sa'- 
tion,  u.  See  pick-.  I  a. 
preace  (pre*).  Ohs.  or  Scot.  var. 
of  PH  BBS.  [1  b.  I 

pre-a^e-tab'u-lar,  a.  See  prk«,| 
preach'a-bie.  a.  See-AHLE. 
preach'er-dom  (-dum),  //.  See 
-ixiM.  [preacher.  I 

p  r  e  a  c  h'e  r  e  s  s,  n.  A  fetuale| 
preach'er  less.  o.  See -less, 
preach'er-ling,  n.  See  -ling 
(dim.  stiff.). 

preach'er  ship,  n.  See -ship. 
reach 'i-fy  (prech'I-fl),  v.  i. 
preach  -4-  To  preach  arti¬ 

ficially  or  tediously  ;  to  preach; 
—  usually  contemptuous. 
—  preach'' Ml-ca'tion  (-fl-ki'- 


slrnu),  n.  Both  Colloq. 
preach '1  ness,  w.  See  -HES9. 
preach 'ing-ly,  adv.  of  preach- 

my,  p.  pr. 

preach'man,  n.  A  preacher  i  — 
so  called  in  contempt.  Obs. 
preacht.  Preached.  Ref.  Sp. 
preach'y  ( prech')).  a.  Given  to 
preaching  or  having  a  preach* 
ing  style.  Colloq. 
pre  ac  quaint',  r.  f..  pre'ac- 
quaint'ance.  //.,  pre  ac  quired', 
a.,  pre  act',  r.  t pre-ac'tion, 
u.  See  pre-,  1  &. 
pre-ac  u-ate.  r.  t.  [L.  praeacu- 
ere.]  To  sharpen  to  a  point.  Obs. 
—  pre  ac  u  a'tion,  ».  Obs. 
pre-ad  am-it'ic  (prS-kd'rlm-Yt'- 
lk),  lt'i-cal.  a.  Preadamite. 
pre  ad'am-it  ism  (-a  d'd  m-T  t- 
Iz’m),  n.  Belie!  in  the  existence 
of  preadamites. 

pre  ad  ap  ta'tion,  n  .  pre'ad- 
just'ment.  n.,  pre  ad  min  ls- 
tra'tion.  pre  ad  rait'.  v.  t., 
pre  ad  mon'isn,  r.  t pre  ad - 
mo-nl'tion  ( pre-ad'  mo-nish'- 

dn),  ii .,  pre-ad 'ver-tlse',  r.  t. 
(Os.l  pre  ad  vise',  v.  pre'- 
ad-vis'er.  n.  Sec  im;  K-,  1  a. 
pre  aes'ti-val.  pre-es'ti-val.  a. 
See  i* r  E-.  2. 

preak.  +  rreke  [baphy.I 
preal-k&l'ic,  a.  See  retroo-| 
pre-al'la-ble  (prf-ll'd-b’l),  a- 
[F.  /treatable.)  Previous;  pre¬ 
liminary.  Rare.—  pre-al'lo-bly, 
I  adv.  Rare. 

pre'am'bl.  Preamble.  Ref.  Sp- 


ale,  senate,  c^re,  Am,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofa ;  eve,  Svent,  find,  recent,  maker ;  Ice,  ill ;  old,  obey,  orb,  3dd,  s&ft,  connect ;  use,  unite,  urn,  up,  circus,  menu ; 


1  Foreign  Word.  f  Obsolete  \  fcrlant  of.  4-  combkied  with.  =  equal**. 


PREAMBULAR 


1691 


PRECINCT 


pre  am'bu  la-ry  (pre-Sm'bu-la-rl),  a.  [Cf.  F.  preambu- 
laire .]  Of,  pert,  to,  or  of  the  nature  of,  a  preamble  ;  intro¬ 
ductory;  preliminary.  Rare.  “ A preambularij tax.”  Burke. 
pre  am'bu  late  (-lat),  v.  i.  [L.  praeambularc. i  To  pre¬ 
amble.  —  pre  am'bu-la'tion  (-la'slifin),  n.  Both  Rare 
pre  am'bu  la  to-ry  (pre-Sm'bu-ld-to-n),  a.  1.  Going  be- 
fore;  previous.  Obs.  dm  R. 

2.  Of  the  nature  of  a  preamble;  introductory;  preliminary, 
pre  ap  pro-hen'sion  (pre-Sp're-hgn'shMii),  n.  An  appre¬ 
hension  or  opinion  formed  before  examination  or  knowl¬ 
edge  ;  a  preconceived  notion  ;  a  foreboding, 
pr©  ar  range'  (pre'S-ranj'),  v.  t.  To  arrange  beforehand. 

—  pre  ar  range'ment  (-mgnt),  n. 

pro  a  tas'ic  (-d-tSk'sik),  a.  Med.  Occurring  before  ataxia  ; 

—  applied  to  the  early  symptoms  of  locomotor  ataxia, 
pre-au'dl-ence  (pre-8'dT-ens),  n.  Right  to  a  prior  hearing  ; 

specif.,  Eng.  Law,  precedence  at  the  bar  among  lawyers, 
pre-ax'i-al  (pre-Sk'sT-al),  a.  Anat.  In  front  of  any  trans¬ 
verse  axis;  anterior;  cephalic;  esp.,  on  the  anterior 
(radial  or  tibial)  side  of  the  axis  of  a  limb.  —  pre-ax'l- 
al-ly,  adv. 

preb'end  (piSb'end),  n.  [F.  pribende  (cf.  It.  &  Sp.  pre- 
benda),  LL.  praebenda ,  prop.,  things  to  be  furnished, 
neut.  pi.  gerundive  of  L.  praebere  to  hold  forth,  allow, 
contr.  fr.  prathibere ;  prae  -f  habere  to  have,  hold.  See 
habit  ;  cf.  provender.]  1.  Orig.,  a  daily  allowance  at 
meals  ;  hence,  the  stipend  or  maintenance  granted  out  of 
the  estate  of  a  cathedral  or  collegiate  church  to  a  canon  or 
member  of  a  chapter  thereof ;  also,  the  land  or  tithe  from 
which  the  stipend  comes,  or  the  holding  of  it  as  a  benefice. 
2  A  prebendary.  Rare. 

pre  bon'dal  (pre-b5u'dal),  a.  Pert,  to  a  prebend  or  preben¬ 
dary  ;  holding  a  prebend.  — prebendal  stall,  a  prebendary's 
stall  in  a  cathedral;  hence,  a  prebendary’s  benefice, 
preb'en-da-ry  (prSb'en-da-rl),  n.  ;  pi.  -ries  (-rtz).  [LL. 
praebendarius.  See  prebend.]  1.  A  clergyman  attached 
to  a  collegiate  or  cathedral  church  who  enjoys  a  prebend 
in  consideration  of  his  officiating  at  stated  times  in  the 
church. 

2.  A  prebendary’s  benefice  or  office;  a  prebend.  Obs. 
pre-bron'chl-al  (pre-br5q'kT-ftl),  a.  Zool.  Situated  in 
front  of  the  bronchus ;  —  applied  esp.  to  an  air  sac  on 
either  side  of  the  esophagus  of  birds. 

Pre-Cam'bri-an,  a.  Geol.  Previous  to  the  Cambrian  ; 
pertaining  to  or  designating  the  entire  period  of  geological 
history  prior  to  the  Cambrian,  and  to  the  rocks  belonging 
to  this  time.  See  geology,  Chart ,  Archasan,  Proterozoic, 
Algonkian,  2.  —  u .  The  Pre-Cambrian  period  or  system, 
pre-ca'ri  ous  (prt-ka'rt-ws ;  115),  a.  [L.  precarius  ob¬ 
tained  by  begging  or  prayer,  depending  on  request  or  on  the 
will  of  another,  fr. prex, precis,  prayer.  See  prayer,  pray.] 

1.  Depending  on  the  will  or  pleasure  of  another;  held  by 
courtesy  ;  liable  to  be  changed  or  lost  at  the  pleasure  of  an¬ 
other;  uncertain;  as,  precarious  privileges.  Addison. 

2.  Taken  for  granted  ;  assumed  ;  unfounded  ;  uncertain  ; 
as,  a  precarious  supposition  or  conclusion. 

3.  Law.  Of  the  nature  of  a  precarium. 

4.  Dependent  on  circumstances  or  unknown  causes  or 
conditions ;  open  to  failure  ;  insecure  ;  characterized  by 
instability;  uncertain;  as,  a  precarious  state  of  health; 
precarious  fortunes.  “  Partial  and  precarious  liberty.” 

Macaulay. 

5.  Supplicant  ;  begging  ;  importunate.  Obs. 

Syn.  —  Unsettled,  dubious,  insecure,  unstable.  —  Preca¬ 
rious,  uncertain.  Precarious  is  much  stronger  than  un¬ 
certain  ;  the  word  implies  such  dependence  upon  future 
contingencies  as  involves  a  high  degree  of  insecurity  or 
instability ;  as,  “  Whoever  supposes  that  Lady  Austen’s 
fortune  is  precarious  is  mistaken.  .  .  .  It  is  .  .  .  perfectly 
safe  ”  {Cow per) ;  “  I  feel  seriously  uneasy  about  her  health, 
which  seems  very  precar  ions  "{Byron)’,  “  a  precarious  sub¬ 
sistence  ”  {Shelley) ;  ‘‘this  precarious  tenure  of  fame” 
(Stevenson).  The  use  of  precarious  as  a  mere  synonym 
for  dangerous  or  hazardous  is  contrary  to  good  usage. 

—  pre  ca'ri-ous  ly,  adv.  —  pre-ca'ri  ous  ness,  n. 

pre  ca'ri-um  (-fim),  n.  ;  pi.  -ria  (-a).  [L.]  1.  Roman 
Law.  Anything  granted  or  lent  to  be  returned  or  redeliv¬ 
ered  at  the  will  of  the  grantor ;  lienee,  Civil  Law,  a  con¬ 
tract  making  a  loan  or  grant  upon  such  terms,  or  the  ten¬ 
ure  by  which  it  is  held  ;  a  tenancy  at  will. 

2.  Medieval  European  Feudal  Law.  Any  of  various  estates 
or  tenures  that  grew  out  of  the  original  precarium  charac¬ 
terized  by  more  or  less  uncertainty  or  limitation  of  the 
duration  and  arduousness  of  the  conditions  of  tenure. 
From  the  precarium  was  later  developed  the  benefice, 
pre-ca'tion  (pre-ka'shmi),  n.  [L .  precatio.]  Act  of  pray-  j 
ing  ;  supplication  ;  entreaty.  Obs.  or  R.  Cotton. 

prec'a-tlve  (pr8k'a-tiv),  a.  [L.  precativus ,  fr.  precari  to 
pray.  See  precarious.]  Precatory;  beseeching;  as,  a 
precative  word.  —  prec'a-tive-ly,  adv. 
prec'a-to-ry  (-to-rT),  a.  [L .  precatorius."]  Of,  pertaining 
to,  of  the  nature  of,  or  expressive  of,  entreaty  ;  supplica¬ 
tory  ;  as,  a  precatory  benediction  or  word, 
precatory  words,  Law ,  words  of  recommendation,  request, 
entreaty,  wish,  or  expectation,  employed  in  wills,  as  dis¬ 
tinguished  from  express  directions.  Such  words  will  gen¬ 
erally  create  a  trust,  esp.  when  addressed  to  a  trustee. 

pre  a-ver'.  r.  /.,  pre  a-vow'al. 

n.  See  prk-,  1  a.  [darv.l 

preb.  Abbe.  Prebend  :  preben-| 
pre  bas'al  (pre-lms'rZl),  a.,  pre- 
bas'i-lar.  a.  See  prk-.  1  b. 
preb'en-da-ry-ship\//.See  -ship. 
preo'end  er.  //.  [Cl.  F.  /a'e'ben- 
dier.  1  A  prebendary.  Obs. 
preb'end  ship.  //.  Also  preb'¬ 
end  ry  A  prebendaryship.  Obs. 
pre-bod'ing  ( pre-bod'Tng),  a. 
See  i*i:k-.  1  a. 

pre  bra'chi  al.  n.,  pre-bran'chl- 
al.  a.,  pre-buc'cal,  a.  See  pre-, 
lb.  [center.  I 

prec.  Ahbr.  Preceding  ;  pre-| 
pre  cal'cic,  a.  See  petrog¬ 
raphy. 

pre-cal'cu  la  ble.  a.,  pre-cal'cu- 
late.  r.  pre-cal'cu  la'tion.  //. 

See  prk-.  1  a 

pre-  an'cer-ous.  a.  See  pre-,  2. 
pre'eant  (prc'krfnt  :  prPk'dnt), 
a.  [L.  precans,  -< tnfis ,  p.  pr. 
proving.]  One  who  prove.  Bare. 
pre  can  ta'tion  (p  r  e'k  ft  n-t  a'- 
sh»7n).  n-  [L.  /.raecantare  to 
foretell,  to  encliant  ;  cf.  L.  nrae- 
ca  nta  tio  enchantment.]  A 
prophesying.  Rare. 


pre  aro'bu-lar  (pre-fi.ui'bn-lar), 
n.  =  preambulary.  [0'>*.  I 
pre  am'bu  lou8,o.  Preambular.  | 
preamynen  e.  +  preeminence. 
pre  a'nal.  a.  See  pre-,  1  b. 
pre  a  naph'o-ral.  «.  See  pre-,  2. 
pre  an  nounce'.  r.  t.,  pre  an- 
nounce'ment.  //..  pre  an  nounc'- 
er.  //.  See  i*kk-.  f  a. 
pre  an  te  pe'nult.  -pe  nul'ti- 
mate.  a.  See  pre-.  2.  [1  a. I 

pre  an-tic'i  pate.c.  t.  See  pre-.| 
pre  an  tiq'ui-ty.  ».  See  pre-,  1  a 
preaor'tlc  (pre'a-Or'tTk),  a. 
See  pre-,  1  b. 

pre  ap  per-cep'tlon.  w.,  pre  ap¬ 
point'.  v.  pre  ap-point'ment. 
n.,  pre  ap'ti  tude.  //.,  pre  arm', 
v.  t.  See  pre-,  1  a. 
pre  ar-tic'u-late.  a.  See  pre-, 2. 
pre-Ar'yan.  n.  See  pre-.  2. 
prea*.  +  press. 
pre  as-pec'tion.  n.  Previous 
view  or  knowledge.  Obs. 
pre  as  signed',  a.. pre  assume', 
p-  b,  pre  ai-sur'ance.  »..  pre  as- 
Bure'. t . , pre  at-tach'ment. n., 
pre  at  tune',  r.  t.  See  pre-,  1  a. 
preaty.  +  pretty. 


pre-cau'tion  (pre-kfi'shwn),  7i.  [F.  precaution ,  L.  praecau- 
I  tio,  fr.  praecavere,  praecautum,  to  guard  against  before¬ 
hand;  piae  before  -f-  cavere  to  be  on  one’s  guard.  See 
pre-  ;  caution.]  1.  Previous  caution  or  care;  caution 
previously  employed;  as,  his  life  was  saved  by  precaution. 

They  (ancient  philosophers]  treasured  up  their  supposed  dis¬ 
coveries  with  miserable  /irecuutiun.  ./.  If.  Few  man. 

2.  A  measure  taken  beforehand  to  ward  off  evil  or  secure 
good  or  success  ;  a  precautionary  act ;  as,  to  take  precau¬ 
tions  against  accident. 

3.  A  caution  or  caveat  given  previously.  Obs.  <£*  R. 
pre-cau'tion,  v.  t.  [Cf.  F .  precautionner.']  1.  To  forewarn. 

j  2.  To  guard  (against). 

I  3.  To  say  beforehand  as  a  caution. 

i  4.  To  take  precaution  against ;  to  guard  against.  Obs.  &  R. 

pre-cau'tion-a-ry  (-a  rt),  a.  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  of  the 
|  nature  of,  a  precaution  ;  advising,  suggesting,  or  using  cau¬ 
tion  beforehand  ;  as,  precantionary  signals, 
pre-cau'tious  (-shi/s),  «.  Using  precaution  ;  precautionary. 
—  pre-cau'tious  ly,  adv.  —  pre  cau'tious  ness.  n. 
pre  cede'  (pre-sed'),  r.  t. ;  -ced'ed  (-sed'Sd) ;  -ced'ing  (-sed'- 
Ing).  [F .  preceder,  L.  praecedere, praecessum ;  prae  before 
-f-  cede  re  to  go,  be  in  motion.  See  pre-  ;  cede.]  1.  To  go 
before  in  quality  or  degree;  to  exceed  ;  surpass.  Obs. 

2.  To  go  before  in  rank,  dignity,  importance,  or  the  like  ; 
to  take  precedence  of. 

3.  To  be,  go,  or  come  before  in  arrangement ;  to  be,  go,  or 
move  before  or  in  front  of. 

4.  To  go  before  in  order  of  time  ;  to  occur  first  with  rela¬ 
tion  to  anything.  “  Harm  precedes  not  sin.”  Milton. 

5.  To  cause  to  be  preceded  ;  to  preface  ;  to  introduce  ;  — 
used  with  by  or  with  before  the  instrumental  object.  Rare. 

It  is  usual  to  jirecede  hostilities  by  a  public  declaration.  Kent. 
pre  cede',  v.  i.  To  go  or  come  before  ;  to  have  precedence, 
pre-ced'ence  (pie-  ed'ens)  i  n.  [See  precedent,  a .]  1.  = 

pre-ced'en-cy  (  sed'en-st)  )  precedent,  n.,  1, 2, 3, 4.  Obs. 

2.  Act  or  state  of  preceding,  or  going  before,  in  order  of 
time;  priority;  as,  one  event  has  precedence  of  another. 

3.  Act  or  state  of  going  or  being  before  in  rank  or  dignity, 
or  the  place  of  honor  ;  right  to  a  more  honorable  place  ; 
superior  rank;  specif.,  ceremonial  priority  or  order;  as, 
barons  have  precedence  of  commoners. 

Which  of  them  [the  different  desires]  has  the  precedency  in 
determining  the  will  to  the  next  action  r  Locke. 

Syn.  —  See  priority. 

pre-ced'ent  (-cut),  a.  [F.  precedent,  L.  praecedens,  - entis , 
p.  pr.  of  praecedere.  See  precede.]  Going  before;  an¬ 
terior;  preceding;  antecedent;  as,  precedent  services. 
Now  Rare.  “  A  precedent  injury.”  Bacon. 

Syn.  —  See  antecedent. 
precedent  condition.  Law.  See  condition,  2. 
pree'e  dent  (prSs'e-dent),  n.  [F.  precedent.  See  prece¬ 
dent.  a.]  1.  Obs.  A  thing  or  person  that  precedes; 

specif.  :  a  Something  that  has  just  been  mentioned  ;  — 
chiefly  in  jd.  b  Something  that  happens  before  ;  a  pre¬ 
ceding  circumstance  or  condition  ;  an  antecedent,  c  A 
forerunner,  d  A  rough  draft  of  a  writing  ;  an  original. 
Shak.  e  A  prognostic  ;  a  token  ;  a  sign. 

2.  Something  done  or  said  that  may  serve  as  an  example 
or  rule  to  authorize  or  justify  a  subsequent  act  of  the 
same  or  an  analogous  kind  ;  an  authoritative  example. 
Examples  for  cases  can  but  direct  us  precedents  only.  Hooker. 


3  Specif. :  Law.  A  judicial  decision,  ora  form  of  proceed¬ 
ing,  or  course  of  action,  that  serves  as  a  rule  for  future 
determinations  in  similar  or  analogous  cases  ;  au  author¬ 
ity  to  be  followed  in  courts  of  justice. 

4  lu  Obs.  senses :  a  A  record  of  an  act  or  acts  that  may 
serve  as  a  guide  or  rule,  b  A  model  of  conduct ;  a  pat¬ 
tern.  c  An  example  ;  instance  ;  specimen. 

Syn.  —  Exaiiiple^antecedent. 
pree'e-dent  (prSs'e-dfint),  v.  t.  ;  -dent-ed  ;  -dent-ing.  To 
furnish  with,  or  support  or  justify  by,  a  precedent, 
pree'e-dent-ed,  a.  Having  a  precedent ;  supported,  justi¬ 
fied,  or  sanctioned  by  a  previous  example  of  a  like  kind, 
prec  e-den'tial  (-dSn'sh&l),  a.  1.  Of  the  nature  of,  or 
constituting,  a  precedent  ;  having  force  as  an  example  for 
imitation;  as,  precedential  transactions. 

2.  Having  precedence  ;  preliminary. 

3.  Of  or  pertaining  to  social  precedence, 
pre-ced'ing  (pre-sed'Tng),  p.  a.  1.  That  precedes;  going 

before,  as  in  order,  rank,  time,  or  place  ;  foregoing. 

2.  Specif.  :  J s Iron.  In  the  direction  toward  which  stars 
appear  to  travel,  by  diurnal  motion.  See  2d  following,  3. 
Syn.  —  See  antecedent. 

pre-cent'  (pre-sSnt'),  v.  i.  d- 1. ;  -cent'ed  ;  -cent'ing.  To 
act  as  precentor  ;  to  lead  in  singing, 
pre-cen'tor  (-sgn'ttfr),  n.  [L.  praecentor ,  fr.  praecinere  to 
sing  before  ;  prae  before  -j-  canere  to  sing.  See  chant.] 
A  leader  of  the  singing  of  a  choir  or  congregation  ;  a  di¬ 
recting  singer.  Specif.  :  a  The  leader  of  the  choir  in  a 
cathedral.  In  the  English  cathedrals  of  the  Old  Founda¬ 
tion  the  precentor  is  a  member  of  the  chapter  who  ranks 
next  to  the  dean,  and  whose  duties  with  regard  to  the 
singing  are  usually  performed  by  a  deputy  called  the  suc- 
cenlor.  In  the  cathedrals  of  the  New  Foundation  he  is  one 
of  the  minor  canons,  or  a  chaplain,  and  performs  the  duties 
in  person,  b  The  leader  of  the  congregational  singing  in 


Pre-Car'bon-lf'er-oua,  a.  See 

1-RK-.  L'. 

pre-car 'di-ac.  «.  See  pre-,  1  b. 
pre-ca'ri-a.//.. ///.of  precarium. 
prec'a-ry  (  prck'/>-rT),  n.  Law.  a 
=  pkecarii  m.  Obs.  b  A  render 
of  boon  work  (uoe  let  boon,  3). 
pre-cast',  r.  t.  See  pre-.  1  a 
prec'a-tiv.  Precative  Ref.  Sp. 
pre  cau'dal.  a.  See  prk-,  1  b^ 
pre  cau-sa'tlon  (p  r  e'k  6-z  a'- 
shun).  n.  Previous  causation  : 
foreordinntion.  [tionary.l 

p  re-c  a  u'ti  on-al.  a.  Procau-( 
pre-ca'va  ( pre-ka'vd ).  h.  [NL.J 
The  superior  or  anterior  vena 
cava.  —  pre-ca'val  (-vrtl).  a. 
prece.  +  press. 
pre  ce  da'ne  oub  ( pr?/*P-da'n&- 
u<).  a.  Preceding.  Obs. 
precedent.  +  president. 
prec  e  den'ta-ble  (prCs't-dPn'- 
td-bT).  a.  See-Aiu.K. 
prec  e  den'ta-ry  (-td-rT).n.  Con¬ 
stituting  a  precedent, 
prec 'e-den  t-leB8.  a.  See  -i.kss. 
pre-ced'ent  ly  ( prP-sed'/  nt-ll), 
adv.  of  PREC  EDENT, 
pre-ced'er  (-?r),  n.  One  that 
precedes.  Rare. 


pre-ceese'.  pre-ceese'ly  (prt- 
I  ses';  -ll ),  etc.  Scot.vars.  of  pke- 
|  CISB,  etc. 

pre-cel',  ?\  /.  Sc  i.  [L.  praecel- 
i  lere.]  To  surpass;  excel.  Obs. 

pre-cel'lence,  pre-cel'len-cy,  n. 

|  [L.  praecellenta.  1  Excellence  ;  1 
preeminence.  Obs. 
pre  cel'lent.  a.  [L.  praecellens, 
p.  pr.]  Excellent.  Obs. 
prece'ly.  +  pkessi.y. 
precens.  presence. 
pre  -Cen-ten'ni-al.o.See  pre-.2. 
pre  cen-to'ri  al  (  pre's  n-td'rT- 
a\;  201). a.  Pert.  to  a  precentor, 
pre-cen'tor-ship,  n.  See  -mi  i p. 
re-cen'to-ry  (prC-sen'tn-rl),  n. 
’he  residence  of  u  precentor  of 
!  an  English  cuthedral  of  the  Old 
Foundation. 

pre-cen'tral  f-trdl),  a.  Anat.  Sr 
|  Zn'bl.  a  Situated  in  front  of  the 
|  central  fissure  of  the  brain.  bOf 
I  or  pertaining  to  a  precentrum, 
pre-cen'tress  (-trPs).  pre-een'- 
trix  i-trlks).  n.  [LL.  pruecen- 
triar.)  Female  precentor.  | 

pre-cen'trum  (-triZm),  n.  [NL.] 

I  Zonl.  In  certain  of  the  lower  , 
*  vertebrates,  a  distinct  anterior  ! 


I  churches  which  have  no  choir,  and  esp.  in  those  in  which 
;  there  is  no  instrumental  accompaniment  to  the  singing, 
pre'cept  (pre's8pt), n.  [L.  praeceptum ,  fr.  praecipere  to 
take  beforehand,  instruct,  teach  ;  prae  before  -j-  caper c 
take  :  cf.  F .  precepte ,  OF. prece{p)t.  See  pre-  ;  capacious.] 

1.  An  authoritative  command  ;  order;  mandate.  Obs. 

2.  Any  commandment,  instruction,  or  order  intended  as  a 
rule  of  action  or  conduct;  esp., a  command  respecting  moral 
conduct  ;  an  injunction  ;  also,  a  working  rule  or  direction. 

No  arts  are  without  their  precepts.  Drydeiu 

3.  Law.  A  command  or  order  issued  to  another  to  do  a 
thing  and  serving  as  his  authority  to  act ;  as  :  a  Feudal 
Law .  The  direction  or  command  of  a  superior  to  an  agent 
or  official  to  admit  a  tenant  to  occupancy;  as,  the  precept 
of  sasine  in  Scots  law.  b  Practice.  An  order,  warrant,  or 
v\  rit  issued  pursuant  to  law  to  an  administrative  officer ; 
usually,  any  command  in  the  nature  of  process. 

Syn.  —  Commandment,  injunction,  mandate,  law,  rule, 
direction,  principle,  maxim.  See  doctrine. 

Precepts  of  Noah,  Eccl.,  seven  precepts  alleged  in  the  Tal¬ 
mud  to  have  been  given  by  God  to  Noah's  sons  :  (1)  Obey 
those  in  authority.  (2)  Shun  idolatry.  (3)  Avoid  blas¬ 
phemy  and  perjury.  (4)  Avoid  unnatural  vice.  (.'•)  Shed 
no  blood.  (6/  Avoid  theft.  (7)  Do  not  eat  parts  of  living 
animals.  They  are  sometimes  given  in  a  different  form, 
pre  cep'tion  (pre-sSp'sh&u),  n.  [L.  praeceptio."]  1.  Obs. 
a  A  preconception  ;  presumption,  b  Precept. 

2.  Instruction  by  a  preceptor.  Rare. 

3.  Rom.  Law.  The  taking  of  a  thing  given  as  a  legacy 
before  the  distribution  of  the  estate  of  the  testator. 

pre  cep'tive  (-tlv),  a.  [L.  praeceptivus.]  Containing  or 
giving  precepts  ;  of  the  nature  of  a  precept ;  mandatory  ; 
didactic;  instructive;  as  preceptive  parts  of  the  Bible, 
pre-cep'tor  (-ter),  n.  [L.  praeceptor ,  fr.  praecipere  to 
teach:  cf.  F.  prScepteur.  See  trecept.]  1.  One  who 
gives  commands,  or  makes  rules;  specif.,  the  master  or 
principal  of  a  school  ;  a  teacher  ;  an  instructor. 

2.  The  head  of  a  preeeptory  of  Knights  Templars.  Scotl. 
pre-cep'tor-ate  (-at),  n.  The  office  of  preceptor, 
pre-cep'to-ry  (pic-sSp'to-rT),  n. ;  pi.  -ries  (-rTz).  [LL. 
praeceptoria  an  estate  assigned  to  a  preceptor,  fr.  L.  prae¬ 
ceptor  a  commander,  ruler,  teacher,  in  LL.,  procurator, 
administrator  among  the  Knights  Templars.  See  precep¬ 
tor.]  A  religious  house  of  the  Knights  Templars,  subor¬ 
dinate  to  the  temple  of  the  order  in  London  ;  hence,  the 
manor  or  estate  supporting  one,  or  the  buildings  apper¬ 
taining  to  it ;  a  commandery.  See  commandery,  n.,  2  a. 
pre-cep'tress  (-tr6s),  n.  A  female  preceptor, 
pre'ces  (pre'tez),  n.  pi.  [L.,  prayers,  pi.  of  prex  prayer. 
See  pray.  v.  ?.]  Eccl.  In  liturgical  worship,  short  petitions 
said  in  alternation  by  the  minister  and  congregation, 
pre-cess'  (pre-sSs'),  v.  i. ;  -cessed'  (-s§st') ;  -cess'ing. 
[Back  formation  from  precession.]  To  progress  with  a 
movement  of  precession. 

This  .  .  .  will  cause  the  axis  to  precess  about  the  tangent.  Mature. 
pre-ces'sicn  (-sSsh'fin),  n.  [L.  praecedere,  praecessum , 
to  go  before  :  cf.  F.  precession.  See  precede.]  1.  Act  of 
going  forward;  procession;  —  apparently  an  error.  Obs. 
“  Pasquil’s  Precession .”  Breton. 

2.  Act  of  preceding  ;  precedence. 

3.  The  precession  of  the  equinoxes  (see  below')  ;  hence,  a 
movement,  as  of  a  gyrating  body,  resembling  this. 

4.  Phan.  Advancement  of  the  place  of  articulation  of  a 
vowel,  with  narrowing. 

precession  of  the  equinoxes,  Astron.,  a  slow  change  in  direc¬ 
tion  of  the  earth's  axis,  and  consequent  westward  motion 
of  the  equinoctial  points  along  the  ecliptic,  caused  by  the 
action  of  sun,  moon,  and  planets  upon  the  protuberant 
matter  about  the  earth’s  equator,  in  connection  w  ith  its 
diurnal  rotation  ;  — so  called  because  either  equinox,  ow¬ 
ing  to  its  w  esterly  motion,  comes  to  the  meridian  sooner 
each  day  than  the  point  it  would  have  occupied  if  there 
were  no  motion  of  precession,  and  thus  precedes  that  point 
continually  with  reference  to  the  time  of  transit.  The 
change  is  at.  the  rate  of  about  50"  annuallj' ;  hence,  a  com¬ 
plete  revolution  is  accomplished  in  a  cycle  of  nearly  26.000 
years,  t  ailed  the  Platonic  year,  or  great  year,  at  the  end  of 
which  the  equinoctial  points  have  about  the  same  posi¬ 
tion  among  the  stars  as  at  its  beginning, 
pre-ces'sion-al  (-&1),  a.  Of  or  pert,  to  prececsion. 

II  pr^'cieuse'  (pra'syfiz'),  a.  Jem.  ;  pi.  -cieuses  {F.  -syfiz'). 
[F.,  fern,  of  prScieux  precious.  See  precious.]  Over  pre¬ 
cise  ;  excessively  nice.  —  n.  An  affected  woman  of  polite 
society,  esp.  one  of  the  literary  women  of  the  French 
salons  of  the  17th  century.  See  preciosity,  2. 
pre'cinct  (pre'sTqkt ;  formerly  accented  pre-cinct',  as  in 
Shakespeare  d‘  Milton ),  n.  [LL.  praecinctum ,  fr.  L.  prae- 
cingere,  praecinctum,  to  gird  about,  encompass ;  prae  -f- 
cingere  to  gird,  surround.  See  pre-  ;  cincture.]  1.  The 
inclosure  bounded  by  the  walls  or  other  limits  of  a  building 
or  place  or  by  an  imaginary  line  around  it ;  as,  the  precincts 
of  a  church  ;  esp.,  pi.,  the  region  immediately  surrounding 
a  place  ;  environs.  11  The  precincts  of  light.”  Milton. 
2  Specif.  :  The  inviolable  spaces  w  ithin  the  grith,  mund, 
or  peace  of  a  house,  borough,  or  the  like,  in  the  customary 
law  of  the  Anglo-Saxons  and  some  other  Teutons. 

3.  A  surrounding  or  inclosing  line  or  surface  ;  a  boundary. 

4.  A  district  within  certain  boundaries,  esp.  one  set  out 


portion  of  the  centrum  of  a  ver¬ 
tebra.  commonly  bearing  the 
neural  and  haemal  arches  ;  op¬ 
posed  to  postcentrum. 
precep.  +  precept. 
precepe.  +  pr.ecipe. 
pre'cept.  v.  t.  To  teach  as  a 
precept,  or  hv  precepts, 
pre-cep 'tial  <  prf-spp'shdl),  a. 
Preceptive.  Obs. 
pre-cep 'tiv.  Preceptive.  Ref.S/i. 
pre-cep 'tive  ly,  adv.  of  preckp- 
TII  E. 

pre-cep' to-ra^  (prr-sPp'to-rdl), 
pre  cep  to'ri-al  (pre'sfp-tO'rl- 
'1 1 ;  201 ).  a.  Of  or  pert,  to  a  precep¬ 
tor.  —  pre  cep  to'rl-al-ly.  adv. 
pre-cep'tor-ship  //.  See -ship. 
pre-cep'to-ry  (pre-sfp'tO-rT),  a. 
Preceptive. 

pre  cep'tu-al  (-tfi-rtl),  a.  Of  or 
pert,  to,  or  conveying,  precepts. 
—  pre-f  ep'tu-al  ly.  adv. 
pre-cer  e-bel'lar  i  pre-BfriP-bSK- 
a r>,  pre-cer'e-br al.  a.  See 
pre-.  1  b. 

precess.  f  preses. 
pre-cess'  (prf-s?s'),  n.  ['L.jirae- 
cedere ,  praecessum,  to  go  be¬ 
fore.]  That  which  precedes; 


a  literary  work  to  which  a  se¬ 
quel  has  been  written  ;  —  a  sug¬ 
gested  correlative  of  sequel. 
pre-ces'sor,  n.  (L.  praecessor  : 
cf.  OF.  pvecesseur,]  A  prede¬ 
cessor.  Obs. 
preche  +  preach. 
pre'-Chl-nese',  a.  See  pre-.  2. 
pre-chlo'rlc  (pre-kl5'rlk  ;  201), 
a.  See  petrography. 
pre-chor'dal  (-kor'drtl),  a.  Em- 
bvf/ol.  Anterior  to  the  notochord; 
—  used  specif,  of  the  trabeculae 
of  a  developing  cranium, 
prechour.  -fr  preacher. 
pre-Chris'tian,  a.,  pre-Chris'- 
ti-an'ic,  a.  See  prk-,  2. 

Preclit.  Frau  (.frou  prfKt).  = 
Perchta. 

pre'ci-a'tlon  (pre/shY-a'shCn), 
n.  [L. preti urn  price.  Cl.  appre¬ 
ciation.]  The  determination  of 
price.  [To  cut  off.  Obs. | 

pre-clde'.  v.  t  [L.  jivaecidereM 
II  pr^'clense'  ri  dicule'  (pri'- 
svflz'  re'de'kiil').  [F.]  Ridicu¬ 
lous  pr£cieuse  ;  —  from  the  title 
Of  Moliere's  plav,  “  Les  Prfe- 
cieuses ridicules ,r  (1659),  satiriz¬ 
ing  the  precieuses  of  his  time. 


{(Tod,  fo-ot ;  out,  oil ;  chair  ;  go  ;  sing,  ii)k  ;  then,  thin  ;  nature,  verdjjrc  (250) ;  K  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144) ;  boN  ;  yet ;  zh  =  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Guide. 

Full  explanations  of  Abbreviation*,  Mens,  ete..  Immediately  precede  the  Vocabulary. 
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PRECORONATION 


for  governmental  purposes  ;  a  minor  territorial  or  juris¬ 
dictional  division,  as,  variously  :  a  district  for  which  a  high 
or  petty  constable  is  appointed  (Eng.) ;  a  division  of  a  city 
or  town,  as  for  police  control ;  or,  U.  S.,  a  subdivision  of  a 
ward  or  county  for  election  purposes,  etc. 
pre-cinc'tion  (pre-slijk'shwn),  n.  [L.  praecinctio ,  lit.,  a 
girdling.]  Rom.  Antiq.  A  broad  landing  place  circling 
a  theater  or  an  amphitheater  between  two  tiers  of  seats. 
pr&  cl  03'i-ty  (prSsh'T-bs'T-ti),  n.  ;  pi.  -ties  (-ttz).  [F.  pre- 
ciosite ,  OF.  also  precieusete .]  1.  Preciousness  ;  something 
precious.  Obs.  or  R. 

2  Fastidious  refinement,  e9p.  in  language  ;  specif.,  the 
affected  purism  and  sententiousnecs  characteristic  of  the 
French  pr^cieuses  of  the  17th  century. 

He  had  the  fastidiousness,  the  preciosity ,  the  love  of  archaisms, 
of  your  true  decadent.  L.  Douglas. 

pre'eious  (prgsh'us),  a.  [OF.  precios ,  F.  prScieux ,  L.  pre- 
tiosus,  fr.  pretium  price,  worth,  value.  See  price.]  1.  Of 
great  price  or  value ;  costly  ;  as,  a  precious  stone. 

2.  Of  great  value  or  worth  in  an  immaterial  way,  as  mor¬ 
ally  or  spiritually  ;  very  valuable  ;  highly  esteemed  ;  dear  ; 
beloved  ;  as,  precious  recollections. 

She  [wisdom]  is  more  jnecious  than  rubies.  Prow  iii.  15. 
Also  used,  Colloq.y  ironically  ;  as,  a  precious  rascal. 

3-  Particular;  fastidious;  overnice ;  overrefined.  Cf. 
PRECIEUSE,  PRECIOSITY,  2. 

Elaborate  embroidery  of  precious  langua<re.  Saintsbury. 
Les?t  that  y>recioMs’folk  be  with  me  wroth.  Chaucer 
4.  Egregious  ;  arrant  ;  complete;  perfect ;  — an  inten¬ 
sive  ;  as,  a  precious  funk  ;  a  precious  fool.  Colloq. 

Syn.  —  See  valuable. 

precious  coral,  the  red  coral  ( Corail i urn  nohile).  —  p.  metals, 
the  uncommon  and  highly  valuable  metals,  esp.  gold  and 
silver.  —  p.  stone,  a  stone  of  high  commercial  value  on  ac¬ 
count  of  its  beauty,  rarity,  etc. ;  a  gem;  a  jewel;  also,  a 
superior  variety  of  a  mineral  a9  distinguished  from  infe¬ 
rior  varieties ;  a9,  precious  opal  (see  opal,  1). 

The  stones  accounted  precious  are  the  diamond,  ruby,  pearl, 
sapphire,  emerald,  Oriental  cat’s-eye,  opal,  turquoise,  alexan¬ 
drite,  and  spinel.  Ifr.  R.  Cattelle. 

In  strict  commercial  sense,  the  term  precious  stones  includes 
only  diamonds,  rubies,  sapphires,  and  emeralds,  although  some¬ 
times  applied  to  alexundrites,  cat’s-eye,  and  other  fancy  stones, 
which,  however,  are  generally  designated  as  semiprecious  stones. 

Digest  Decisions  Treat.  Dept.  (U.  •S’.)  • 
pre'eious,  adv.  1.  =  preciously.  Obs. 

2.  Extremely;  very;  —  an  intensive.  Colloq. 

Precious  little  they  cared  for  the  imperial  diet.  John  Fiske. 
prec'i-pice  (prSs'T-pTs),  n.  [F.  precipice,  L.  praecipitiurriy 
fr.  praecepsy  - cipitis ,  headlong  ;  prae  -f-  caput ,  - pit  is ,  head. 
See  pre-  ;  chief.]  1.  A  sudden  or  headlong  fall.  Obs. 

2.  A  very  steep,  perpendicular,  or  overhanging  place,  as 
the  face  of  a  cliff  ;  an  abrupt  declivity  ;  a  cliff. 

Where  wealth  like  fruit  on  precipices  grew.  Dryden. 

3.  Edge  or  brink  (of  a  cliff).  Obs.  ifc  R. 
pre-cip'i-tance  (pre-sTp'T-tans) )  n.  ;pl.  -tances  (-t^n-sSz), 
pre-cip'i-tan-cy  (-sTp'T-tan-sT)  (  -cies  (-slz).  [From  pre¬ 
cipitant.]  Quality  or  state  of  being  precipitant,  or  pre¬ 
cipitate  ;  headlong  fall,  speed,  or  hurry  ;  great  haste  ;  ex¬ 
cessive  or  rash  haste,  as  in  resolving,  forming  an  opinion,  or 
executing  a  purpose  ;  precipitation  ;  rashness;  as,  the  pre¬ 
cipitancy  of  youth.  “/Vec/^Z/ance  of  judgment.”  I.  Watts. 

pre  cipi  tant  (-tdnt),  a.  [L.  praecipituns,  - antis ,  p.  pr. 
of  pr a ecipit are  :  cf.  F.  precipitant.  See  precipitate.] 

1.  Falling  or  rushing  headlong  ;  rushing  swiftly,  violently, 
or  recklessly  ;  moving  precipitately  ;  falling  or  descending 
perpendicularly  or  nearly  so. 

They  leave  their  little  lives 
Above  the  clouds,  precipitant  to  earth.  J.  Philips. 

2.  Unexpectedly,  rashly,  or  foolishly  brought  on  or  has¬ 
tened  ;  very  sudden  or  unexpected  ;  abrupt ;  hasty  ;  rash ; 
headstrong.  “  Precipitant  rebellion.”  Eikon  Basil  ike. 

Such  precipitant  tumultuous  wrath.  J.  Beaumont. 
pre-cip'i  tant,  n.  Chem.  Anything  which  causes  the  for¬ 
mation  of  a  precipitate.  Also  fig. 
pre-cip'i  tate  (-tat),  a.  [L.  praecipitaius,  p.  p.  of praecipi- 
tare  to  precipitate,  fr.  praeceps  headlong.  See  precipice.] 

1.  Acting  with  unwise  haste  ;  overhasty  ;  rash  ;  head¬ 
strong;  as,  the  king  was  too  precipitate  in  declaring  war. 

2.  Done  without,  or  exhibiting  the  lack  of,  due  delibera¬ 
tion  or  care;  hurried  ;  said  or  done  prematurely  ;  as,  a  pre¬ 
cipitate  measure.  “  Our  too  precipitate  course.”  Landor. 

3.  Falling,  flowing,  or  rushing,  with  steep  descent ;  head¬ 
long  ;  moving  or  moved  with  extreme  speed  or  haste. 

Precipitate  the  furious  torrent  flows.  Prior. 

4.  Very  steep  ;  precipitous.  Obs. 

6.  Done,  happening,  passing,  ending,  etc.,  very  quickly; 
extremely  sudden  or  abrupt ;  as,  a  precipitate  illness. 
Syn.  —  See  precipitous. 

pre-cip'i-tate  (-tat),  v.  t. ;  -tat'ed  (-tat'Sd);  -tat'ino 
(-tat' Tug).  [See  precipitate,  a.]  1.  To  throw  head¬ 

long  ;  to  cast  or  hurl  down,  as  from  a  precipice  or  height. 

2.  Fig.:  To  cast  down;  overthrow;  destroy;  disorder.  Obs. 

3.  To  cause  to  move,  act,  proceed,  etc.,  very  rapidly  ;  to 
urge  or  press  on  with  eager  haste  or  violence  ;  to  hurry  ; 
to  cause  to  happen,  or  come  to  a  crisis,  suddenly,  unex¬ 
pectedly,  or  too  soon  ;  to  hasten  the  occurrence  of ;  as,  to 
precipitate  a  journey,  or  a  conflict. 

Back  to  his  sight  precipitates  her  steps.  Glover. 

4.  Chem.  To  separate  as  a  precipitate  ;  as,  water  precipi¬ 
tates  camphor  from  its  alcoholic  solution. 

6.  Physics  &  Meteor.  To  condense  and  so  cause  to  fall 
as  rain,  etc.  ;  as,  vapor  precipitated  by  cold. 

6  To  condense  ;  specif.,  SpiritualisiUy  to  materialize. 


pre-cip'i-tate  (pre-sTp'T-tat),  v.  i.  1.  To  dash,  fall,  or 
plunge,  headlong  ;  to  fall  or  descend  steeply  or  suddenly. 
Rare.  Shak. 

2.  To  rush  headlong  or  very  hurriedly  ;  to  move,  act,  etc., 
very  quickly  or  hastily  or  rashly  ;  to  hasten  unduly.  Rare. 

3.  Chem.  To  separate  froih  a  solution  as  a  precipitate. 

4.  Physics  tie  Meteor.  To  condense,  as  a  vapor, 
pre-cip'i-tate  (-tat),  n.  [NL.  praecipilatum.']  Chem.  A 

substance  separated  from  a  solution  in  a  concrete  state  in 
consequence  of  some  chemical  or  physical  change,  as  by  the 
action  of  a  reagent,  of  heat,  etc.,  usually  a  solid,  separated 
in  an  amorphous,  or  minutely  crystalline  form.  The  precip¬ 
itate  may  fall  to  the  bottom  (whence  the  name),  may  be  dif¬ 
fused  through  the  solution,  or  may  float  at  or  near  the  top. 
pre-cip  i-ta'tion  (-ta'shwn),  n.  [L.  praenpitatio ,  or  F. 
precipTlattfii .]  Act  of  precipitating,  or  state  of  being 

precipitated ;  that  which  is  precipitated  ;  specif.  :  a  Act 
of  hurling  or  casting  down  ;  a  falling  headlong ;  a  being 
hurled  or  thrown  down  ;  headlong  fall,  b  Precipitousness. 
Rare,  c  Perpendicular  descent.  Obs\  &  R.  d  A  moving, 
flowing,  or  rushing  downward  or  onward  with  violence 
and  rapidity  ;  headlong  rush. 

The  nurry,  precipitation,  and  rapid  motion  of  the  water,  re¬ 
turning  .  .  .  towards  the  sea.  Woodward. 

0  Quick  and  hurried  action  ;  great  hurry  ;  undue,  unwise, 
or  rash  haste;  impetuosity.  “The  precipitation  of  inex¬ 
perience.”  Rambler,  f  The  causing  to  happen  hastily, 
suddenly,  or  unexpectedly  ;  hastening  ;  acceleration,  g 
Chem.  Act  or  process  of  precipitating  from  a  solution  ; 
also,  a  precipitate,  h  Meteor.  A  deposit  on  the  earth  of 
hail,  mist,  rain,  sleet,  or  snow  ;  also,  the  quantity  of  water 
deposited.  Deposits  of  dew,  fog,  and  frost  are  not  regarded 
by  the  United  States  Weather  Bureau  as  precipitation. 
Sleet  and  snow  are  melted,  i  Spiritualism.  Materialization, 
pre  Cip'i  ta  tor  (pre-sTp'T-ta'ter),  n.  [Cf.  L.  praecipitator 
an  overthrower.]  One  that  precipitates  ;  specif.  :  a  One 
that  precipitates  some  act  or  event ;  a  hastener.  b  Chem. 
d*  Physics.  A  precipitant ;  specif.,  an  apparatus  for  causing 
precipitation. 

pre-cip'i  tin  (-tin),  n.  [See  precipitate  ;  -in.]  Physiol. 
Chem.  Any  of  a  class  of  substances  developed  in  blood  se¬ 
rum,  capable  of  precipitating  bacteria,  various  protein 
substances,  etc.  If  a  foreign  serum  is  injected  into  an  an¬ 
imal  a  precipitin  is  developed  which  reacts  only  with  blood 
serum  of  the  kind  injected.  See  side-chain  theory. 
pre-cip'i-tous  (-tws),  a.  [OF.  precipiteux.  See  precipice.] 

1.  Hasty;  rash;  sudden;  precipitate.  Rare.  Mrs.  Browning. 

2.  Dashing  or  rushing  headlong  ;  violently  hurrying  or 
hurried  ;  precipitate.  Rare. 

3  Steep  like,  or  of  the  nature  of,  a  precipice  ;  consisting 
of,  or  characterized  by,  precipices  ;  as,  a  precipitous  cliff. 

4.  Falling  very  quickly  ;  very  rapid. 

Syn.  —  Precipitous,  precipitate.  Precipitous,  in  ordi¬ 
nary  usage,  denotes  a  physical  quality  only  (see  abrupt)  ; 
as,  a  precipitous  descent ;  precipitate  applies  to  impulses 
or  actions,  which  it  characterizes  as  headlong,  overhasty, 
or  rash. 

A  granite  basin,  with  steep  and  precipitous  aides.  G. Borrow. 

A  precipitate  return  to  the  house.  T.  L.  Peacock 

—  pre  cip'l-tous  ly,  .  —  pre  cip'i-tous  ness,  n. 

||  pre  cis'  (pra'se' ;  pra'se),  n.  sing,  Ac  pi.  [F.  See  pre¬ 
cise.]  1.  A  concise  statement  ;  abstract ;  summary. 

2.  Act  or  practice  of  writing  such  statements.  Rare. 
pre  cise'  (pre-sis'),  a.  [F.  precis,  fr.  L.  praecisus  cut  off, 
brief,  concise,  p.  p.  of  jwaecidere  to  cut  off  in  front,  to  cut 
off  ;  prae  before  -f-  caedere  to  cut.  Cf.  concise.]  1.  Hav¬ 
ing  determinate  limitations  ;  exactly  or  sharply  defined  or 
stated  ;  definite  ;  exact ;  not  vague  or  equivocal ;  distinct ; 
as,  precise  rules  of  morality  ;  a  precise  voice. 

The  law  in  this  point  is  not  precise.  Bacon. 

2.  Strictly  adhering  or  conforming  to  rule  or  usage  ;  very 
nice  or  exact;  punctilious;  scrupulous;  nice  ;  ceremonious  ; 
sometimes,  overnice ;  very  strict,  esp.  as  to  religious  ob¬ 
servance  ;  formerly,  puritanical. 

He  was  ever  precise  in  promise  keeping.  Shak. 

3  Exact  in  statement,  distinction,  identification,  or  the 
like  ;  minutely  exact ;  as,  a  precise  defiuitiou  ;  the  pre¬ 
cise  moment  of  departure. 

Syn.  —  Accurate,  punctilious,  particular.  See  correct,  a. 
pre  cise'  (pre-sis'),  v.  t. ;  -cised'  (-sist');  -cis'ing  (-sis'Tng). 
[Cf.  F .  precise r.]  To  make  precise;  to  state,  define,  or 
determine  exactly  or  strictly  ;  to  particularize.  Rare. 
pre-cise'ly,  adv.  Ill  a  precise  manner, 
pre  cise'ness.  n.  Quality  of  being  precise. 

Syn.  —  See  precision. 

pre-ci'sian  ( pre-slzh'&n),  n.  One  rigidly  or  ceremoniously 
exact  in  observing  rules  or  forms  :  a  very  punctilious  per¬ 
son,  esp.  in  religious  observance  ;  a  formalist  ;  —  formerly 
applied  to  the  English  Puritans.  —  pre-ci'sian,  a. 
pre-ci'sian  ism  (-Tz’m),  n.  Quality  or  state  of  being  a 
precisian  ;  practice  or  behavior  of  a  precisian, 
pre-ci'sion  (-slzh'un),  n.  [Cf.  F.  precision,  L.  praecisio  a 
cutting  off.  See  precise.]  1.  Quality  or  state  of  being 
precise  ;  exact  limitation  ;  exactness  ;  accuracy  ;  definite¬ 
ness  ;  also,  Obs.,  an  instance  of  this ;  a  nicety. 

I  have  left  out  the  utmost  precisions  of  fractions.  Locke. 
2.  A  cutting  off  or  short ;  separation  ;  reservation.  Obs. 
3  A  precise  or  exact  definition.  Obs.  d*  R. 

Syn.  —  Precision,  preciseness.  Precision  is  commonly 
used  in  a  good  sense  (see  correct,  a.) ;  as,  precision  of 
thought  or  expression,  precision  in  military  evolutions. 
Preciseness  is  often  used  disparagingly,  with  the  conno¬ 
tation  of  primness  or  excessive  punctilio  ;  as,  “  Savoring 


of  Puritanism  and  overstrict  preciseness  ”  ( Prynnc ).  See 
NICE,  NEAT. 

pre-ci'sion  1st  (pre-sTzh'wn-Tst),  n.  One  who  professes, 
practices,  or  lays  great  stress  upon,  precision,  as  in  lan¬ 
guage  or  ritual ;  a  purist. 

pre-ci'sive  (-si'slv),  a.  1.  Cutting  off;  separating;  as, 
j/recisive  censure  ;  precisive  abstraction.  J.  Watts. 

2  Marked  by  precision  or  exactness, 
pre-clude'  (pre-klood';  243),  /•.  t.;  pre-clud'ed  (-klood'Sd) ; 
pre-clud'ino  (-klood'Ing).  [L.  praecludere,  praeclusum  ; 
prae  before  -f-  claudere  to  shut.  See  close,  t\]  1.  To 

put  a  barrier  before  ;  to  close  ;  to  shut  up  ;  to  shut  out ; 
to  hinder;  stop;  impede;  to  close  beforehand. 

Valves  )>reclu<le  the  blood  from  entering  the  veins.  E.  Darwin. 
2.  To  shut  out  or  obviate  by  anticipation  ;  to  prevent  or 
hinder  by  necessary  consequence  or  implication  ;  to  deter 
action  of,  access  to,  enjoyment  of,  etc. ;  to  render  ineffectual. 

This  much  will  obviate  and  preclude  the  objections.  Bentley. 
Syn.  —  See  prevent. 

pre-clu'sion  (pre-kldo'zlmn ;  243),  n.  [L.  praeclusio.  See 
preclude.]  Act  of  precluding,  or  state  of  being  precluded; 
a  shutting  out ;  prevention  by  anticipation, 
pre-clu'sive  (-slv),  a.  Shutting  out ;  precluding,  or  tend¬ 
ing  to  preclude  ;  preventive.  —  pre-clu'sive-ly,  adv. 
pre  co'cial  (pre-ko'sh&l),  a.  [See  pr^coces.]  Zodl. 
Designating  birds  whose  young  are  covered  with  down  and 
are  able  to  run  about  when  newly  hatched  ;  —  opposed  to 
altricial.  Cf.  pra:coces. 

pre-co'cious  (-shws),  a.  [L.  praecox ,  -ocis,  fr.  praecoquere 
to  cook  or  ripen  beforehand ;  prae  before  +  coquere  to 
cook.  See  1st  cook  ;  cf.  apricot.]  1.  Flowering  op 
fruiting  early  or  before  the  usual  time ;  early  or  prema¬ 
turely  ripe  or  developed  ;  —  said  of  plants,  etc.  Rare. 

2.  Developed  more  than  is  natural  or  usual  at  a  given  age ; 
of  persons,  exceeding  what  is  to  be  expected  of  one's 
years  ;  forward  ;  of,  pert,  to,  or  indicative  of,  premature 
development ;  too  forward  ; — used  esp.  of  mental  forward¬ 
ness  ;  as,  a  precocious  child  ;  precocious  talents. 

Syn.  —  See  premature. 

—  pre  co'cious  ly,  adv.  —  pre-co'cious-ness,  n. 

pre  coc'l-ty  (pre-k5s'T-tT),  n.  [Cf.  F.  precocite.']  Quality 
or  state  of  being  precocious  ;  as  :  a  Of  plants,  early  flower¬ 
ing  or  ripeness  ;  untimely  ripeness,  b  Premature  develop¬ 
ment,  esp.  of  the  mental  powers  ;  forwardness ;  also,  some¬ 
thing  embodying  this,  as  a  precocious  child, 
pre  cog-ni'tion  (pre'kSg-nlsh'i/n),  n.  [L.  praecognitio , 
fr.  praecognoscere  to  foreknow  :  cf.  OF .  precognition.  See 
pre-  ;  cognition,]  1.  Previous  cognition  ;  foreknowledge. 

2.  Scots  Law.  An  ex-parte  preliminary  examination,  esp. 
in  a  criminal  case;  also,  the  evidence  so  taken. 

pre  -Co  lum'bi-an,  a.  Preceding,  or  belonging  to  the  time 
before,  the  discovery  of  America  by  Columbus, 
pre-  com  pose'  (pre'kom-poz'),  r.  t. ;  -posed'  (-pozd') ; 
-pos'ing  (-poz'Yng).  To  compose  beforehand, 
pre  con  ceit'  (-k<5n-set'),  n.  A  preconception.  Hooker. 
pre  con  ceive'  (-sev'),  t.  i. ;  -ceived'  (-sevd') ;  -ceiv'ing 
(-sev'Tng).  To  conceive,  or  form  an  opinion  of,  beforehand  ; 
to  form  a  previous  notion  or  idea  of. 

precon-cep'tion  (-sSp'slmn),  n.  Act  of  preconceiving  ;  a 
conception  or  opinion  previously  formed, 
pre  con  cert'  (-sfirt'),  r.  t.  ;  -cert'ed  ;  -cert'ing.  To  con¬ 
cert  or  arrange  beforehand  ;  to  settle”  oy  prior  agreement, 
pre-con'cert  (pre-k5n'sert),  n.  Something  concerted  or  ar¬ 
ranged  beforehand  ;  a  previous  agreement  or  arrangement, 
pro' coil  cert'ed  (pre'kon-sfir'tSd),  a.  Previously  arranged. 

—  pre  con-cert'ed  ly,  adv.  —  pre'con-cert'ed  ness.  n. 
pre  con-cer'tion  (-sQr'shwn),  n.  Act  of  preconcerting; 

preconcert.  Dr.  T.  Dwight . 

pre  CO- Ill  za'tion  (pre'ko-nT-za'shwn  ;  -ni-za'slmn),  n.  [LL. 
praeconizatio,  fr.  praeconizare  to  proclaim,  fr.  L.  praeco , 
-onis,  a  crier,  a  herald  ;  cf.  F.  preconi sation.)  1.  A  pub¬ 
lishing  by  proclamation  ;  a  public  proclamation.  Bp.  Hall. 
2  R.  C.  Ch.  A  formal  approbation  by  the  Pope  of  a  per¬ 
son  nominated  to  an  ecclesiastical  dignity, 
pre'eo  nize  (pie'ko-niz),  v.  t.;  -njzed  (-nizd) ;  -niz  ing 
(-niz/Tng).  [LL .praeconizare:  cf.  F .  pieconiser.]  1.  To 
proclaim  publicly  ;  to  publish  ;  also,  to  commend  publicly  ; 
to  cry  up. 

2  To  summon  publicly  or  by  name. 

3.  R.  C.  Ch.  Of  the  Pope,  to  approve  by  preconization, 
pre  con  sign'  (-ktfn-sin'),  v.  t. ;  -signed'  (-slnd') ;  -sign'ing. 

To  consign  beforehand,  a  To  signify  or  symbolize  before¬ 
hand.  Obs.  b  To  make  a  previous  consignment  of. 
pre'con-tract'  (pre'ktfn-trSkt'),  v.  t.  <Sc  i.;  -tract'ed; 
-tract'ing.  To  contract,  engage,  or  stipulate  previously, 
pre-con'tract  (pre-k5n'tr5kt ,  formerly  also  pre'kdn-trSkt', 
as  in  Shakespeare ),  n.  A  contract  preceding  another  ;  esp., 
Law,  an  informal  agreement  of  marriage  made  per  verba 
de  pra?senti.  In  European  law  this  generally  constituted  a  valid 
marriage  until  the  Council  of  Trent  declared  such  contracts  ille¬ 
gal  ;  and  formerly  in  English  law  it  gave  to  either  party  a  right 
to  sue  for  celebration  and  rendered  void  a  subsequent  marriage 
celebrated  in  violation  of  it. 

pre-cor'a-coid  (pre-k5r'a-koid),  a.  Zodl.  a  Pertaining  to 
or  designating  an  anterior  and  ventral  bony  or  cartilagi¬ 
nous  element  of  the  shoulder  girdle  in  front  of  the  coracoid 
proper.  It  occurs  in  many  amphibians  and  reptiles,  being 
often  represented  in  the  latter  oy  a  process  of  the  coracoid. 
The  clavicle  is  often  closely  united  with  it  or  replaces  it.  b 
Sometimes,  the  mesocoracoid  of  a  fish.  —  pre-cor'a-coid.  n. 
pre-cor'di-al  (-k6r'dt-al),  a.  [Cf.  F.  precordial Anal. 


pre-cinct'  (prf-sTi)kt').  a.  [I,. 
praecinctus.]  Girt  about.  Rare. 
pre:cinc'tive  (-slqk'ttv),  a. 
Zoogeog.  Confined  to  an  area 
specifically  under  discussion, 
preciose.  j-  precious. 
precloashed.H.  [ precious  -he<l 
=  -head.)  Preciousness.  Obs. 
pre'cious-ly,  ai/e.  of  precious. 
pre'eious  ness,  n.  See  -ness. 
precioustee-  +  preciosity. 
prec'i-pe.  n.  [L.  praeceps, prae- 
cjr£t>  and  -cipitis.]  A  precipice. 

prec'i-pe  (pr?s'T-pe  :  pre'sT- 
pe),  n.  [Sec  pr.ecipe.]  Law. 

1.  A  precept. 

2.  Var.  of  pr.ecipe. 
pre-ctp'it,  w.  [Cf.  OF.  preci- 
pite ,  E.  precipice,  precipe  a 
precipice-]  Precipice.  —  n.  Pre¬ 
cipitous.  —  v.  t.  To  precipitate. 
All  Obs. 

pre-«ip'i-ta-ble  (prP->Tp'T-tA-  j 
Dl),  a.  Chem.  See -able.  —  pre-  I 


I  cipq-ta-bil'i-ty  (-td-bll'T-tl),  n. 
pre-cip'i-tant-ly,  adv.  of  pre¬ 
cipitant. 

pre-cip'i-tant-nes8,n.  See -ness. 
pre-cip'i-tat  ed-ly,  ad v.  of  pre- 
\cipitateil.p.p.  [cipitate.J 
pre-cip'i- tate-ly,  adv.  of  pre-| 
pre-cip'i  tate-ne8B,  n.  See -ness. 
pre-cip'i-ta-tive  (prS-sYp'T-ta- 
|  uv),  t*.  Tending  to  or  inducing 
precipitation. 

prec  i-pi'tious  (prrs/T-pYsh'«8), 
a-  [Sec  precipice.]  Precipi¬ 
tous:  also,  precipitate.  —  prec - 
i-pi'tioua-ly,  at/r.  —  prec  i-pi'- 
tiouB  ness.  n.  All  Ohs. 
prA  cis'  (pra'se'  :  pra'se),  v.  t. ; 
pre  <  isf.d'  (pra'sed':  pril'- 
sed');  pre'cts'ino  (prii'se'- 
Tnjj  ;  pra'se'Tng).  To  make  a 
precis  of  ;  to  summarize. 
pre-ci'Bion-er  (prS-8lzh'un-$r), 
ii.  A  precisionist. 
pre-ci'sion-iBm  (-Tz’m), n.  Prac¬ 
tice  of  precision. 


||pre-ci'ao( pra-che'so),aWr.  [It., 
precise.]  Music.  With  precision 
in  time  and  accent,  [pre-,  la.  I 
pre-cit'ed  (pre-s!t'«"d),  a.  See| 
preclare'.  pre-clair'.  a.  [L. 
praeclarus.]  Preeminent ;  il¬ 
lustrious.  Obs. 

pre-claB'8i-cah  a.  See  prk-,  2. 
pre-cli'val  ( pre-kll'v(7l),  o.  [See 
pke-  ;  clivus.]  Anat.  Desig¬ 
nating  a  fissure  on  the  superior 
surface  of  the  cerebellum  sepa¬ 
rating  the  anterior  and  posterior 
crescentic  lobes,  and  the  culmen 
and  clivus  monticuli. 
pre'clo-a'cal,  a.  See  pre-,  1  b. 
pre-clu'siv.  Preclusive.  Ref.  Sr>. 
pre  coc-cyg'e-al.a.  SeeiMtK-,1  b. 
pre-coce  [F.  prtcoce.]  Pre¬ 
cocious.  Obs.  —  ».  A  plant 
that  flowers  early.  Obs. 
pre'co-ce*.  Var.  of  pk.fcoces. 
pre-co  e  ta'ne-an,  n.  One  con¬ 
temporary  with,  but  older  than, 
another.  Obs. 


pre-cog'i-tate,  v.  t.  [L.  prae- 
cogita fust,  p.  p.  of praecogi tare.] 
To  premeditate.  Rare.  —  pre 
cog'i-ta'tion.  n.  Bare. 
pre  cog'ni-tive  (prt-k8g'nY- 
tlv),  a.  Giving  precognition, 
pre-cog 'ni-za-ble.  a .,  pre-cog '- 
ni-zant.a.  See  pre-,  1  a. 
pre  cog-nlze'  (pre'kOg-nTz'),  r. 
t.  To  Enow  beforehand.  Rare. 
pre  cog-nosce',  v.  t.  [L .  prae- 
cognosce  re  to  foreknow.l  Scots 
Lair.  To  examine  in  tne  pro¬ 
ceeding  of  precognition 
pre  col-lec'tlon,  n.  See  pre-,  1  a. 
pre  com-mun'ion.  n.  The  ante- 
communion.  [ceived.  Obs.  | 
pre  con-ceit'ed.  a.  Precon- 1 
pre  con-ceiv'.  Preconceive. 

:  Ref.  Sp.  [tary  concept.  R.  I 
pre  con'cept.  n.  ’  A  rudimen-| 
pre  c  on  e  e  p'tion-al,  a.  See 
PRK-.  2. 

fre  con-cer'tive  (pre'kfln-sQr'- 
Iv),  a.  Preconcerting.  Rare. 


re'eon-demn'.  v.  t..  pre-con'- 
em-na'tion  (-k  8  n'd  e  m-n  a'- 
shiln),  n.,  pre'con-di'tion  (-ktfn- 
dTsh'un),  w.,  pre  con-di'tioned 
(-wnd),  a.  See  pre-.  1  a. 
pre-con'dy-lar,  pre-con 'dy-lold, 
n.  See  pre  .  lb. 
pre  con-fig  u-ra'tion,  w.,  pre'- 
con-flg'ure,  v.  t.,  pre  con  form', 
r.  t.  3c  /.,  pre  con-form 'i-ty.  u. 
See  pre-.  1  a 

pre-con'i-zance  (pr?-k8n'Y- 

zrfns),  «.  =  PRECONIZATION,  1. 
pre'eon-iz  er  (pre'kon-Tz'Sr),  w. 
One  who  pveconizes. 
pre  con-nu'bl-al,  a.  See  pre-, 2. 
pre-con'quer.  r.  t.  See  pre-,  1  a. 
re  con 'quest,  a.  Preceding,  or 
elonging  to  times  before,  the 
I  Norman  Conquest  (lOfifi). 
pre-con 'sclous  ( nre-kttn'shus), 
* pre  con  sent',  pre  con¬ 
sider,  r.  pre  con-sid  er-a'- 
tion.  n.y  pre  con  Bol'i-dat  ed 
(p  r  eli  6  n-sol'l-dat'Cd),  a.,  pre- 


con'sti-tute,  v.  t.%  pre'eon- 
struc'tion. «.,  pre  con-£Ult',r.f. 
4-  pre  con  sul-ta'tion.  >»., 
p  r  e  c  o  n-8  u  l't  o  r.  «.,  pre  con¬ 
sume'.  r.  t.  See  pre-,  1  a. 
pre-con'tact.o.  Archteol.  4 ■  Eth- 
//'</.  Pert,  to  aborigines  before 
their  contact  with  civilization, 
pre  c  on-tain',  v.  t..  pre  con 
tained'.  See  PR*-,  1  ft. 
pre  con  tern  po  ra'ne-oua.  a. 
See  pre-,  2.  Jed.  IJoetic.\ 

pre  contract',  a  Precon  tract- 1 

fire  con-triv'ance  (pr  e'k  0  n* 
ri\V/n>),  a.,  pre  con  trive ' 
t.  Sr  pre  con  vey'ance.  n.  See 
pre-,  1  a. 

precony,  n.  [L.  praeconium.] 
Public  praise  ;  extolment.  O'  < 
pre-coque',  a.  [L.  ttraecoquu*.] 
Ripening  early.  Ons. 
pre^or'dlal,  a.  Very  cordial ; 
also,  very  comforting.  Obs.  — 
pre-cor'dial  ly,  adv.  Ohs. 
pre-cor'o-na'tion,  n.  See  pre- 


ale,  senate,  care,  ftm,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofd ;  eve,  event,  6nd,  recent,  maker ;  ice,  ill ;  old,  6bey,  orb,  6dd,  soft,  connect ;  use,  unite,  urn,  up,  circus,  menu  ; 

11  Foreign  Word.  f  Obsolete  Variant  of.  +  combined  with.  =  equals. 


PRECOSMIC 


1693 


PREDOMINANT 


Situated  in  front  of  the  heart.  —  precordial  anxiety.  Med. 
See  anxiety,  3  a. —p.  region,  a  The  region  ot  the  chest 
overlying  the  heart.  1)  The  epigastrium, 
pre-cur'sal  (pre-kGr'sdl),  a.  Of  or  pert,  to  a  precursor, 
pre-cur 'Sivo  (-sYv),  a.  Precursory. 

pre-cur'sor  (-ser),  n.  [L.  praecursor,  fr.  praecuirere  to 
run  before  ;  prae  before  -j-  currere  to  run.  See  course.] 

1.  One  that  runs  before,  or  precedes  an  event  and  indicates 
its  approach  ;  a  forerunner ;  a  harbinger  ;  one  who  pre¬ 
cedes,  as  in  some  emotion  or  condition. 

2.  [cap.]  Irish  Politics.  One  of  those  who  were  about  ready 
to  become  Repealers  from  the  name  (Precursor  Society) 
of  a  popular  organization  formed  by  O'Connell.  Hist. 
syn.  —  See  forerunner. 

pre  cur'so-ry  (-so-rt),  <t.  [L .praecursorius.]  Of  the  nature 
of  a  precursor  ;  preceding  or  indicating  as  a  precursor  or 
harbinger;  preliminary;  as  .precursory  symptoms  of  a  fever, 
pie  da'clous  ( pre-da'shils),  a.  Also,  erron.,  pre  da'ceous 
[L.  jrraeda  prey.  See  prey.]  Living  by  preying  on  other 
animals  ;  predatory  ;  pertaining  to  predatory  animals  ;  as, 
prc<lacious  instincts.  —  pre-da'cious  ness.  n. 
pre  dac'i-ty  (pre-dXs'T-tT),  n.  Predacious  quality  or  state, 
pre  date'  (pre-dat'),  v.  t.  1.  To  antedate,  as  a  deed. 

2.  To  precede  in  date. 

pred'a-to-ry  (pr5d'd-to-rT),  a.  [L.  praedatorius ,  fr.  praedari 
t<»  plunder,  fr.  praeda  prey.  See  prey.]  1.  Of,  pertain¬ 
ing  to,  or  characterized  by,  plundering  ;  practicing  rapine  ; 
given  to  plundering  or  ’robbery ;  plundering  ;  pillaging  ; 
as,  a  predatory  excursion  or  party  ;  predatory  war. 

2.  Destructive;  consumptive;  injurious.  Ohs. 

[Exercise]  niaketh  the  spirits  more  hot  and  predatory.  Bacon. 

3-  Living  by  preying  upon  other  animals  ;  predacious, 
pre  de-cease'  ( pre'de-ses'),  v.  t.  it*  i.  ;  -de-ceased'  (-sest') ; 
-de-ceas'ing  (-ses'tng).  To  die  sooner  than.  Shak. 

pre  de-cease',  n.  Prior  decease. 

pred  e-ces'sor  (prgd'e-sSs'er  ;  pre'de- ;  277),  n.  [ME.  prede- 
cessour.  F.  predecesseur ,  L.  pracdecessor  ;  prae  before  4- 
decessor  one  who  withdraws  from  the  province  he  has 
governed,  a  retiring  officer,  fr.  decedere.  See  decease.] 

1.  One  who  precedes  ;  one  who  lias  preceded  another  in 
any  state,  position,  office,  etc. ;  one  whom  another  follows, 
or  comes  after,  in  any  office  or  position. 

2.  A  thing  that  precedes  or  has  been  succeeded. 

Each  of  them  with  their  predecessors  vie.  Habimjton. 

3.  An  ancestor  ;  progenitor. 

4.  One  who  goes  before  ;  a  leader  ;  guide.  Ohs. 
pre-del'la  (pie-d51'&  ;  It.  pra-dgl'la),  n. ;  It.  pi.  -le  (-la). 

[It.]  1.  The  step  or  platform  on  which  an  altar  is  placed  ; 
footpace  ;  also,  a  painting  or  sculpture  on  the  face  of  this. 
2-  The  raised  secondary  part  of  an  altar ;  a  superaltar  ;  re¬ 
table  ;  gradin  ;  also,  a  painting,  sculpture,  or  band  or  frieze 
of  several  pictures  along  the  front  of  a  superaltar,  or  form¬ 
ing  a  border  or  frame  at  the  foot  of  an  altarpiece;  gradino. 
3.  By  extension,  a  similar  appendage  to  any  picture, 
pre-des'ig  nate  (pre-d8s'Tg-nnt),  a.  Logic,  a  Of  a  propo¬ 
sition,  having  the  quantity  of  its  subject  indicated  by  a 
verbal  sign,  as  all.  none ,  etc.  b  Designated  in  advance  ;  — 
applied  specif,  to  a  characteristic  to  be  sought  among  a  col¬ 
lection  of  particulars  as  a  basis  for  induction.  C.  S.  Peirce. 
pre-des'ig-nate  (pre-dSs'Tg-nat ;  pre-dgz'-),  v.  t. ;  -nat'ed 
(-nat'gd) ;  -nat'ing  (-nat'Tng).  1.  To  designate  beforehand. 
2.  Logic.  To  designate  the  quantity  of  (a  term  or  proposi¬ 
tion)  by  prefixing  a  sign  of  quantity, 
pre-deslg  na'tion  (-na'shwn),  n.  1.  Act  of  predesignating. 
2.  Logic.  A  sign  of  quantity  prefixed  to  a  proposition  or  to 
one  of  its  terms. 

pre-des'tl-na'ri-an  (pre-dSs'tT-na'rT-tfn  ;  1 15),  a.  Of  or  per¬ 
taining  to  predestination  ;  holding  or  supporting  the  doc¬ 
trine  of  predestination.  —  n.  One  who  believes  in  or  sup¬ 
ports  the  doctrine  of  predestination. 

pre  des  ti-na'ri-an  ism  (-Tz’m),  n.  The  system  or  doctrine 
of  the  predestinarians. 

pre-des'ti-nate  (pre-dgs'tT-nat),  a.  [L.  praedestinatus ,  p. 
p.  of  praedestinare  to  predestine  ;  prae  before  -f -  destinare 
to  determine.  See  destine.]  Predestinated  ;  predestined  ; 
foreordained  ;  fated  ;  specif.,  Theol .,  foreordained  by  God’s 
decree  or  eternal  purpose.  Archaic. 

pre-des'ti-nate  (-nat),  v.  t.  ;  -nat'ed  (-nat'Sd) ;  -naming 
(-nac/Tng).  [Cf.  predestine.]  To  predetermine  or  fore¬ 
ordain  ;  to  predestine  ;  specif.,  Theol. ,  to  appoint  or  ordain 
beforehand  by  divine  purpose  or  decree  ;  to  preelect. 

Whom  he  did  foreknow,  he  also  did  predestinate  to  be  con¬ 
formed  to  the  image  of  his  Son.  Bom.  viii.  211. 

Syn.  —  Destine,  preordain,  decree,  predestine,  foredoom, 
pre  des  ti  na'tion  (pre-dgs'tT-na'shi/n),  n.  [L.  praedesti- 
natio :  cf.  F.  predestination.']  1.  Act  of  predestinating,  or 
6tate  of  being  predestinated  ;  fate  ;  destiny. 

Predestination  had  overruled  their  will.  Milton. 
2.  Specif. :  Theol.  The  purpose  or  decree  of  God  from 
eternity  respecting  all  events  ;  esp.,  the  preordination  of 
men  to  everlasting  happiness  or  misery;  more  esp.,  pre¬ 
ordination  to  eternal  life  ;  election.  Cf.  reprobation  ;  see 
Calvinism,  Semi-Pelagian,  n.,  Augustinianism. 

Calvin’s  doctrine  of  predestination  .  .  .  includes  in  it  the  decree 
of  reprobutiou.  This  the  Lutheran  confessions  exclude. 

().  P.  Fisher. 


pre  cos' mic  (pre-kbz'mYk),  a. 
Previous  to  the  present  world, 
pre-cos'tal.  «.  Zonl.  Designat¬ 
ing  an  interior  branch  of  the 
costal  vein  of  the  hind  wings  of 
most  butterflies, 
pre  coun'sel.  r.  See  pre-,  1  a. 
pre  course',  n.  [Cf.  L.  praecnr- 
sns,  n. J  Antecedent  action.  Obs. 
pre-course',  r.  t.  [Cf.  L.  prae- 
cmsns,  p.  p.  of  praecurrere.  1  To 
run  before  :  forerun  ;  herald, 
pre  cre-ate',  r.  t.  See  pre-,  1  a. 
pre  ere  a'tive.  a.,  pre-ciit'l-cal, 
a.  See  pick-,  2. 

precru'ral  ( pre-kr<5b'r<ll).  a. 
Zonl.  In  front  of  the  leg  or  thigh, 
pre-crys'tal  line.  a.  See  pre-,  2. 
prec'tik.  +  pkactic. 
prec'u  lar  <pr5k'fi-l(ir),  n.  [LL. 
irccufa,  preculai'e ,  rosary,  chap- 
et,  fr.  L./irex  prayer.  See  pray, 
t\]  Fed.  =  BEADSMAN,  1,  2,  &  3. 

frecule.  n.  [F.  (Rabelais),  dim. 

r.  L.  peer.)  A  prayer.  Obs. 
pre  cu'ne-us.  n.  [NTL.;/>rc- -f  cu- 
Aunt.  The  quadrate  lobe 
of  the  brain.  —  pre-cu'ne-al.  a. 
pre-cur'rent,  a.  [L.  praecur- 
i  t  ns,  -entis,  p.  pr.]  1.  Forerun- 
r  ng  ;  happening  beforehand. 

2  ZooL  Extending  forward. 


pre  cur'rer.  Precursor.  Obs. 

pre  curse',  n.  [L.  praecursus.] 
A  forerunning.  Obs. 
pre-curse',  t.  [L .praecursus, 
p.  p.  of  praecurrere.]  To  run 
or  happen  before  :  herald, 
pre-cur'slv.  Precursive.  Be/.Sp. 
pre-cur'sor-ship.  n.  See -ship. 
pred'a-ble.'i.  [LL.  praedabilis.] 
That  may  be  preyed  on.  Obs. 
pre  da'cean  <  prf-da'shdn),  n. 
[L.  praeda  prey.]  A  carnivo¬ 
rous  animal. 

pre'dal,  a.  CL.  praeda  prey.] 
Predatory.  Obs. 
pre-damn',  r.  t .  See  pre-,  1  a. 
—  pre  dam-na'tion.  ». 
pre  -Dar  win'i-an.  a.  Pertain¬ 
ing  to  the  period  or  to  the  be¬ 
liefs  prevalent  prior  to  the  enun¬ 
ciation  of  the  Darwinian  the¬ 
ory. —  n.  One  who  holds  pre- 
Darwinian  beliefs, 
pre  da'tion  ( prf-da'shun),  ”• 
[L.  praedatin,  fr.  praedari  to 
plunder.]  Depredation.  B. 
pred  a-ti'tious.  o.  IL .vraedati- 
ci us.  praedatitius.]  Predatory. 
Obs.  ^  , 

pred'a-to-rl-ly  (pr6d'd-tO-rY-lY). 

adr.  of  PREDATORY. 

prsd'a-to-rl-nsss.  n.  See -ness. 


pre-des'tin©  (pre-dSs'tTn),  v.  t. ;  -tined  (-ttnd) ;  -tin-ing. 
[Cf .  F.  predest iner.  See  predestinate.]  1.  To  destine,  de¬ 
cree,  determine,  appoint,  or  settle,  beforehand  ;  to  foreor¬ 
dain  ;  to  predestinate  ;  to  doom ;  specif.,  Theol. ,  to  fore¬ 
ordain  by  divine  decree  or  eternal  purpose. 

It  seemed  as  though  every  variety  of  wretchedness  were  pre¬ 
destined  to  the  Kalmucks.  De  Quincey. 

2  To  foretoken  or  foretell  irrevocably  ;  —  a  loose  use.  Ohs. 
pro  de  ter'mi-nate  (pre'de-tfir'mT-nat),  a.  Determined 
beforehand  ;  as,  the  predeterminate  counsel  of  God. 
pre  de  ler'ml-na'tion  (-na'sliun),  n.  [Cf.  F.  predetermi¬ 
nation.]  Act  of  predetermining,  or  state  of  being  prede¬ 
termined  ;  6pecif.  :  a  A  decision  made  beforehand  or  before 
due  consideration,  b  A  preordaining  of  what  is  to  hap¬ 
pen  ;  previous  appointment ;  predestination;  as,  the  pre¬ 
determination  of  God’s  will.  Hammond,  c  A  previous 
tendency  or  direction  (to),  d  A  previous  mental  deter¬ 
mination  ;  a  purpose  formed  beforehand, 
prede-ter'mine  (-tGr'mTn),  r.  t. ;  -mined  (-mind) ;  -min¬ 
ing.  [pre- determine :  cf.  F.  predeterminer.']  1.  To  de¬ 
termine  beforehand  ;  preordain  ;  predestine. 

2.  To  direct  or  give  a  previous  tendency  (to), 
pre'de-ter'mlne,  v.  i.  To  determine  or  resolve  beforehand, 
pred'l-ca-ble  (pr6d'T-ka-b’l),  a.  [Cf.  F.  predicable ,  L. 
praedicabilis  praiseworthy.  See  predicate.]  That  maybe 
predicated  ;  affirmable  ;  assertable.  —  pied  i  ca-bil'i-ty 
(-bTl'T-tT),  pred'i-ca-ble-ness,  n.  —  pred'i-ca-bly,  adv. 
pred'i-ca  ble,  n.  1.  Anything  affirmable  of  another ; 
esp.,  a  general  attribute  or  notion  as  affirmable  of,  or  appli¬ 
cable  to,  many  individuals;  an  attribute. 

2.  Logic.  One  of  the  five  most  general  relations  of  at¬ 
tributes  involved  in  logical  arrangements,  namely  :  genus, 
species,  difference,  property,  and  accident, 
pre-dlc'a  ment  (pre-dik'a-ment),  n.  [L.  praedicamentum 
that  which  is  predicated,  a  quality  :  cf.  F.  predicament. 
See  predicate  ;  cf.  preachment.]  1.  That  which  is  predi¬ 
cated  or  asserted  ;  a  class  or  kind  described  by  any  definite 
marks.  Specif.:  Logic.  =  category,  1. 

2.  Condition;  situation;  state;  esp.,  an  unpleasant,  un¬ 
fortunate,  or  trying  position,  condition,  or  situation.  44  O 


woeful  sympathy,  piteous  predicament."  Shak. 

3.  Preaching.  Obs.  it*  R. 

Syn.  —  Predicament,  plight,  quandary,  dilemma  are 
here  compared  in  their  nontechnical  senses.  Predicament 
and  plight  were  originally  applicable  to  good  as  well  as 
bad  conditions,  but  now  commonly  connote  as  their  modi¬ 
fier  “bad,”  “evil,”  or  the  like;  predicament  applies  esp. 
to  situations  or  positions,  plight,  to  states  or  conditions, 
which  are  unfortunate,  trying,  or  unpleasant ;  as,  “  Advice 
.  .  .  may  be  of  such  nature  that  it  will  be  painful  to  reject 
and  yet  impossible  to  follow  it;  and  in  this predicament  I 
conceive  myself  to  be  placed  ”  ( Crabbe ) ;  “  Had  I  but  seen 
thy  picture  in  this  plight ,  it  would  have  madded  me  :  what 
shall  I  do  now  I  beliold  thy  lively  body  so  ?  ”  (Shak.).  A 
quandary  is  a  state  of  puzzlement  or  perplexity  ;  a  dilem¬ 
ma  is  a  perplexing  alternative  or  choice  ;  as,  his  question 
put  me  in  a  sad  quandary  ;  he  was  confronted  by  the  di¬ 
lemma  of  capitulating  or  starving.  See  state. 
pre-dlc  a  men'tal  (-infin'tal),  a.  Of  or  pert,  to  a  predica¬ 
ment  or  the  predicaments.  —  pre-dic  a-men'tal-ly,  adv. 
pred'i-cant  (pr8d'T-kant),  a.  [L.  prae  dicans,  -antis,  p.  pr. 
of praedicare.  See  predicate.]  Preaching.  N.  Brit.  Rev. 
predi  cant,  n.  One  who  preaches  ;  a  preacher  ;  specif.  : 
a  A  preaching  friar  ;  a  Dominican,  b  =  predikant. 
predi  cate  (-kat),  v.  t.  ;  -cat'ed  (-kat'Sd) ;  -cat'ing  (-kat/- 
Tng).  [L.  praedicatus ,  p.  p.  of  praedicare  to  proclaim. 
See  preach.]  1.  To  proclaim;  declare;  affirm;  also,  to 
preach  ;  Obs.  or  R..  to  cry  or  preach  up  ;  to  commend. 

2.  Specif.  :  a  To  assert  to  be  a  quality,  attribute,  or 
property  (of)  ;  to  affirm  (one  thing  of  another)  ;  Logic,  to 
affirm  of  the  subject ;  to  make  (a  term)  the  predicate,  b  To 
imply  ;  to  connote  ;  as,  to  predicate  whiteness  of  snow. 

3.  To  found  ;  to  base.  See  Syn..  below. 

4  Erroneously,  to  predict. 

Syn.  —  Predicate,  predict.  Predicate  is  often  erroneously 
u.<ed  for  predict.  But  predicate  applies  only  to  the  affirma¬ 
tion  of  qualities,  properties,  or  attributes,  and  never  has 
future  reference,  as  predict  always  does.  The  use  of  predi¬ 
cate  in  the  sense  of  “  base,”  as  m  “  success  predicated  on 
efficiency,”  has  no  warrant  in  good  usage, 
predi  cate,  v.  i.  To  affirm  something  of  another  thing ; 
to  make  an  affirmation  ;  to  assert.  Sir  M.  Hale. 

predi  cate  (  kat),  a.  [L.  praedicatus.  p.  p.]  1.  Predicated. 
2.  Gram.  Belonging  to  the  predicate ;  predicated  by  a  verb; 
as,  a  predicate  noun  or  adjective.  Cf.  attributive,  1. 
predi  cate  (-kat),  n.  [L.  praedicatum.  neut.  p.  p.  :  cf.  F. 
predicat.  See  predicate,  v.  /.]  1.  Jjogic.  That  which  is 

affirmed  or  denied  of  a  subject.  In  these  propositions, 
“  Paper  is  white."  44  Ink  is  not  white."  whiteness  is  the 
predicate  affirmed  of  paper  and  denied  of  ink. 

2.  Gram.  The  word  or  words  in  a  proposition  or  sentence 
which  express  what  is  said  of  the  subject.  The  predicate 
is  a  finite  verb  either  alone  or  with  one  or  more  objects, 
adverbial  adjuncts,  or  a  complement. 

3.  An  assertory  title  or  appellation,  as  44  Mother  of  God.”  j 
Syn.  —  Affirmation,  declaration. 

predl-ca'tion  (-ka'slmn),  n.  [L.praedicatio  :  ci.F.predi-  1 


pred  a-to'ri-ouB.  a.  Predatory.  | 

Obs. 

prede.  +  pride. 
prede.  n.  Sr  v..t.  A*  i.  [L.  praeda 
prey.]  Prey  :  plunder.  Obs. 
pre'de-cay',*  w.  Premature  de¬ 
cay. 

pre  de-ceas'er  (pre'df-ses'fr)^. 
One  who  predeceases  another, 
pre  de  cess',  v.  t.  To  be  the 
predecessor  of.  Obs. 
pre  de-ces' sion  ( pre'df-sesh'- 

»<n),  n.  [Cf.  PREDECESSOR.] 
Act  or  state  of  preceding,  or  be¬ 
ing  a  predecessor, 
pred  e  ces'sive.  a.  Preceding  ; 
previous.  Obs.  [-ship.  I 

pred  e-ces'sor  ship.  v.  Seel 
pre  de  clare',  r.  t..  pre  de-cree', 
»..  pre  de  cree',  r.  pre-ded  i- 
ca'tion.  //.,  pre  de  fine',  r.t.  See 

PRE-,  1  &. 

pre-def'l  nite,  a.  Predeter¬ 
mined  :  Lof/ic,  predesignate. 
pre  def  1-ni'tion,  n.  Predeter¬ 
mination. 

pre  d©  lib'er  ate,  r  f..  pre  de- 
lib  er- a' tlon.  n..  pre'de-lln'e- 
ate.  v.  t pre  de-lin  e-a'tion,  n. 

See  pre-,  1  a. 

pre-den'ta-ry  ( pre-dCn'tri-rf). 
a.  Zool.  Designating  a  bone  in  < 


the  lower  jaw  of  certain  dino¬ 
saurs  situated  in  front  of  the 
dentarv  bones. 

Pre  den  ta'ta  (pre'dfn-ta'td), 
n.  pi.  [NL.  See  pre-,  1  b;  den¬ 
tate.]  =  Orthopoda. 
pre  de  sign',  r.  t.  See  pre-.  1  a. 
pre-des'ig-na-to-ry  ( pre-des'Yg- 
nd-tn-rD,  a.  Serving  to  pre- 
designate. 

pre-des'tin.  Predestine.  Re/.Sp. 
pre-des'ti  na-ry.  «.  Predesti- 
narinn.  Ohs. 

pre-des'ti-nate.  ».  A  person  pre¬ 
destinated  to  eternal  life, 
pre-des'ti-nate-ly.  adr.  of  pre- 
desti  nate.  I  destinarian. 

pre-des  ti-na'tion  1st,  n.  A  pre- 
pre-des'ti-na-tive  ( prf-dSs'tl- 
nft-tYv),o.  Predestinating.  Bare. 
pre-des'tl  na  tor  (-nii'tPr),  n. 
[Cf.  F.  prddestinateur.']  1.  One 
who  predestinates. 

2.  A  predestinarian.  Obs.  [*$/>;  | 
pre-aea'tind. Predestined.  BeL  | 
pre  des'tl  ny,  n.  Predestina¬ 
tion.  Barr.  \Ref’  Sp.  | 

pre'de-ter'mln.  Predetermine.  | 
pre  de  ter'mi-na-ble  (pre'df- 
tftr'mT-mi-b’l),  a.  See  -able. 
—  pre  de  ter  ml-na-bil'i-ty.  n. 
pre  de-ter'ml-nant,  a.  [L.  prae- 


cation.~\  1.  Act  of  proclaiming;  also,  act  of  preaching; 
hence,  a  sermon.  Obs.  or  Scot. 

2.  Act  of  predicating,  or  of  affirming  one  thing  of  another; 
affirmation  ;  assertion. 

'1  he  most  generally  received  notion  of  predication  decidedly  is 
that  it  consists  in  referring  something  to  a  class.  J.  S.  Mill. 
pred  i-ca'tion  al  (prgd'I-ka'shwn-dl),  a.  Of  the  nature  of 
a  predicate. 

predi  ca  tive  (pr5d'T-ka-tIv),  a.  [L . praedicaiivus.]  Ex¬ 
pressing  affirmation  or  predication  ;  affirming  ;  predicating, 
predicative  proposition.  Logic ,  a  categorical  proposition, 
pred'i-ca  tive  ly,  adv.  Gram.  As  a,  or  in  the,  predicate, 
predl-ca-to-ry  (-kd-to-rl),  a.  [Cf.  L.  praedicatorius  prais¬ 
ing.]  1.  Of  or  pert,  to  preaching  ;  preaching.  Bp.  Hall. 
2  Marked  by  being  pr< -claimed  or  6et  forth  publicly, 
pre^i-crotlc  ( pre'dl-krCt'Tk),  a.  Physiol.  Designating  the 
pulse  wave  sometimes  seen  in  a  pulse  curve  or  sphygmo- 
gram,  between  the  apex  of  the  curve  and  the  dicrotic 
wave. 

pre  dict'  (pre-dTkt'),  v.  t.  ;  pre-dict'ed  ;  tre-dict'ing.  [L. 
praedictus.  p.  p.  of  praedicere  to  predict ;  prae  before  -f- 
dicere  to  say,  tell.  See  diction  :  cf.  predicate.]  1.  To 
mention  beforehand  or  previously.  Obs.  <t*  R. 

2.  To  tell  or  declare  beforehand  ;  to  foretell ;  prophesy  ; 
presage  ;  as,  to  predict  war,  or  to  predict  the  exact  time  of 
the  return  of  a  comet 

Syn.  —  Prognosticate,  foreshow,  bode.  See  foretell. 
pre  dict',  v.  i.  To  make  a  prediction  ;  to  prophesy, 
predicted  firing.  Gun.,  firing  at  a  point  at  which  a  moving 
target  will  arrive  at  the  same  time  as  the  projectile,  accord¬ 
ing  to  predictions  made  from  observations, 
pre-dic'tion  (pre-dik'shf/n),  n.  [L.  praedictio :  cf.  F. 
prediction .]  Act  of  predicting,  or  foretelling  ;  also,  that 
which  is  foretold  ;  a  prophecy. 

The  predictions  of  cold  and  long  winters.  Bacon. 
Syn.  —  Prophecy,  prognostication,  foreboding,  augury, 
divination,  soothsaying,  vaticination, 
pre-dic'tive  (pre-dTk'tlv),  a.  [L.  jtraediclivus.]  Predicting  ; 
prophetic.—  pre  dic'tive-ly,  adr.  —  pre-dic'tive  ness,  n. 
pre  di-gest' (pre'dT-jgst' ;  pre'dl-),  r.  t. ;  -gest'ed  ;  -gest'- 
ing.  To  digest  beforehand  ;  to  subject  to  predigestion, 
pre  di  ges'tion  (-di-jSs'chun),  n.  1.  Digestion  too  soon 
performed  ;  hasty  digestion.  Obs.  Bacon. 

2  Artificial  digestion  of  food  for  use  in  illness  or  impaired 
digestion,  or  foodstuffs  in  preparation, 
pre  di  lec'tion  (pre'dT-lgk'shwn  ;  pred'T-),  n.  [F.  predi¬ 
lection.  fr.  LL.  praediligere  to  prefer;  L.  prae  before  -f- 
diiigere.  dUeclum.  to  love,  choose.  See  diligent.]  A  previ¬ 
ous  liking  ;  a  prepossession  of  mind  in  favor  of  something  ; 
predisposition  to  choose  or  like  ;  partiality.  Burke. 

Syn.  —  Predisposition,  preoccupation,  preconception, 
partiality,  preference.  —  Predilection,  prepossession, 
prejudice  agree  in  the  idea  of  a  predisposition  either  in 
favor  of  an  object  or  against  it.  Predilection  implies  an 
inclination  to  like  ;  as. 44  For  great  men  I  have  ever  had  the 
warmest  pred  ihetion  "(Carlyle) ; 44  natural  predilection,  re¬ 
enforced  by  theory  ”  (  W.  Paler) ;  44  a  predilection  for  the 
strange  and  whimsical”  ( Coleridge ).  In  present  usage, 
prepossession  almost  always  is  favorable,  prejudice  un¬ 
favorable.  Prepossession  implies  a  readiness  to  be  im¬ 
pressed  by  an  object  previous  to  adequate  acquaintance 
with  it;  prejudice  implies  a  prejudgment  without  just 
grounds  or  sufficient  knowledge  ;  as, 44  the  prepossessions 
of  childhood  and  youth”  (Stewart);  44 Those  materials 
which  the  prepossessions  of  the  age  compelled  him  to 
make  use  of  "  <  Wordsworth) ;  “He  had  to  contend  with  the 
prejudices  which  centuries  of  war  had  engraved  in  the 
bosom  of  the  Scottish  nation”  (Scott);  44 Prejudice  is  blind” 
(Gibbon) ; 44  He  could  not  have  been  so  agreeable  as  he  is 
without  a  few  honest  prejudices"  ( Lowell ) ;  44  He  is  either 
biased  in  favor  of  a  thing,  or  prejudiced  against  it”  (T. 
Hardy);  cf.  “His  figure  would  prejudice  people  in  his 
favor,  being  tall  and  genteel  ”  (Gray).  See  bent. 
pre  dis-po'nent  (-dTs-po'nent),  a.  Predisposing.  —  n.  That 
which  predisposes.  —  pre  dis  po'nen  cy  (-ncn-sT),  n.  R. 
pre  dis  pose'  (pre'dTs-poz'),!'.  t. ;  precis-posed' (-pozd') ; 
preCis-pos'ing  (-poz'Tng).  [pre-  -f-  dispose :  cf.  F.  pridit- 
jioser.']  1.  To  dispose  or  incline  beforehand  ;  to  give  a  pre¬ 
disposition,  or  a  favorable  susceptibility  or  bias,  to  ;  to  give 
a  tendency  to  ;  to  make  liable  ;  as,  to  predispose  the  mind 
to  friendship  ;  debility  predisposes  the  body  to  disease. 

2.  To  dispose  of  or  bequeath  beforehand, 
pre-dis^o-sl'tion  (pre-dTs'po-ztsh'im),  n.  [pre-  -f  dispo¬ 
sition.']  Act  of  predisposing,  or  state  of  being  predisposed  ; 
previous  inclination,  tendency,  or  propensity  ;  predilec¬ 
tion  ;  previous  fitness  or  adaptation  ;  liability  ;  suscepti¬ 
bility  ;  as,  a  predisposition  to  anger  or  disease. 

Syn.  —  Cf.  predilection. 

pre-dom'i  nance  (pre-d5m'T-n5ns),  n.  [Cf.  F.  predomi¬ 
nance.]  Quality  or  state  of  being  predominant ;  superior¬ 
ity;  ascendancy;  prevalence;  predomination. 

The  /ivedoniinance  of  conscience  over  interest.  South. 
pre-dom'i  nan  cy  (-nftn-sY),  n.  Predominance.  Bacon. 
pre-dom'i-nant  (-nnnt),  a.  [Cf.  F.  predominant.  See 
predominate]  1.  Having  the  ascendancy  over  others; 
superior  in  strength,  influence,  authority,  or  position  ;  as¬ 
cendant ;  prevailing;  prevalent;  as,  a  predominant  color. 

Those  helps  .  .  .  were  jiredominant  in  the  king’s  mind.  Bacon. 


determwans ,  p.  pr.l  Predeter¬ 
mining.  — /<.  A  predestinarian. 
Obs.  [determine.  Obs.  I 

pr©  de-ter'ml-nate.  r.  t.  To  pre-| 
pre  de-t©r'mi-nate-ly,  adv.  of 

I'RE  DETERMINATE. 

pre  de-ter'ml  na  tive,  a.  Pre¬ 
determining.  [mined.  Be/.  3/y.l 
pre  deter' mind.  Predeter- 1 
pre  de-ter'min-er,  a.  One  that 
predetermines.  [minism.l 

pre  de- ter 'min -ism,  n.  Deter-| 
pre  de- vote',  r.  t.  See  pre-,  1  a 
pre  de- vote',  a.  Predevoted  ; 
predestined, 
predfull.  f  pridefi  l. 
pre 'dial  (pre'dY-rfl),  pre'di- 
al'i-ty,  etc.  Vars.  of  pr-edial, 
etc.  [See  pre-,  2.1 

pre  di  as  tol'ic,  a.  P  h  ;/  ,s  i  o  1. 1 
pred'i-a  tor,  n.  [L .  jiraediator 
a  dealer  in  hind.]  A  lawyer 
versed  in  real-estate  law.  Ohs. 
pred'i-ca-bl.  Predicable.  Ref. 
S/i.  [preacher.  Obs.  | 

pred'i-cant-ess,  n.  A  female  | 
pred'i-cator  (prfd'Y-ka'tPr), 
ti.  [L .  jn-aedicator :  cf.  F.  prb- 
dicafeur.)  One  that  predicates. 
pr©-dict'(  prP-dYkt'),  a.lL.prae- 
dictus,  p.  p.]  Predictea.  B. 
pre-diet',  w.  A  prediction.  Ohs. 


pre-dict'a-ble  (-dYk'td-h’l),  a. 
See  -able.  -  pre-dict  a-bil'l-ty 
(-btl'Y-tY),  n. 

pre  dic'tion-al,  pre-dic 'tious,  a. 

Prophetic  ;  portentous.  Obs. 
pre-dic'tiv.  Predictive.  R.  Sp. 
pre-dic'tor  (pr£-dlk't5r),  n. 
[LL.  jiruedictor.]  One  that 
predicts. 

pre  die 'to- ry  (-tC-rT),  a  Pre¬ 
dictive. 

I  pre  di-kant '  (prS'df-k ant' ),  n. 
[D.]  A  preacher;  specif.,  a 
Dutch  Protestant  minister, 
p^di-lect'  (pre'dT-ICkt' ),  pre'- 
di-lect'ed.  a.  [LL.  praedilectus, 
p.  p- 1  Preferred;  cnosen.  Bare. 
pre  di-lu'vl-al,  a.  See  pre-,  2. 
pre  di  lu'vi  an,  a.  if  n.  =  an¬ 
tediluvian. 

p^dis-cov'er.r.L,  pre  dis-cov'- 
er-y,  «.,  pre  dis  pos'al  (-dts- 
pdz'dl),  ti.  See  pre-.  1  a. 
pre  dis  posed'  (-p5zd '),/>ret.  V 
ji.p.  of  predispose.  —  pre  dls- 
pos'ed  ness  (-p5z'fd-n?s),  n. 
pre  dis  tin'guish.  r.  t.  See  pre-. 
pre'di-vlne  ,»'•  '•  &r  »•  [l../>raedi- 
I  rinare  :  cf.  OF.  prediviner .]  To 
divine:  presage.  Obs.  —  pre-dlv'- 
1  na'tion,  n.  Obs.  [pre-. 2. 1 
pre-doc'n-men'ta  ry,  a.  Seej 


food  foot  *  out,  oil  ;  chair  ;  go  ;  sing,  ii)k  ;  4ken,  thin  ;  natjire,  verclure  (250) ;  k  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144) ;  boN  ;  yet ;  eh  =  z  in  azure.  Number*  refer  to  §§  in  Guide. 
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PREFIN1TION 


2.  Specif.  :  a  Her.  Spread  all  over;  — said  of  a  tincture. 

b  See  PETROGRAPHY. 

Sy  n.  —  Prevalent,  superior,  prevailing,  ascendant,  ruling, 
reigning,  controlling,  overruling.  See  dominant. 

—  pre-dom'i  naat-ly,  adv. 

pre  domi  nate  (pre-d5m'T-nat),  v.i.;  -nat'ed  (-nat/gd) ; 
-nat'ing.  [/ire-  -f-  dominate:  cf.  F.  predo miner.]  To 
be  superior  in  number,  strength,  influence,  authority,  or 
position ,  to  have  ascendancy  or  controlling  influence ; 
to  prevail :  to  rule  ;  to  have  the  mastery ;  as,  love  pre¬ 
dominated  in  her  heart ;  — orig.  an  astrological  term. 
[Certain]  rays  may  predominate  over  the  rest.  Sir  I.  Newton. 
pre  domi  nate,  v. }.  To  rule  or  prevail  over  ;  to  control.  R. 
pre  dom  1  na'tion  (-na'shun),  n.  Act  or  state  of  predom¬ 
inating  ;  ascendancy  ;  predominance.  W.  Browne. 

pre'e  lec'tion  (pre'e-16k'sh#n),  n.  1.  Election  or  choice 
by  preference  ;  preference.  Obs. 

2.  Election  beforehand  or  by  anticipation, 
pre-eminence  (pre-Sm'T-neus),  n.  [F.  preeminence ,  or 
L.  praeeminentia.  See  preeminent.]  1.  Quality  or  state 
of  being  preeminent ;  superiority  in  rank,  position,  excel¬ 
lence,  etc.;  precedence;  distinction  above  others  in  qual¬ 
ity,  rank,  etc.;  as,  preeminence  in  honor. 

The  preeminence  of  Christianity  to  any  other  religious  scheme. 

Addison. 

2.  An  instance  or  case  of  the  foregoing  ;  a  quality  existing 
preeminently. 

pre  emi  nent  (-nent),  a.  [L.  praeeminens ,  - entis ,  p.  pr.  of 
praeeminere  to  be  prominent,  to  surpass :  cf.  F.  preemi¬ 
nent.  See  tre-  ;  eminent.]  Eminent  above  others;  promi¬ 
nent  among  those  who  are  eminent;  superior,  esp.  in  excel¬ 
lence  ;  surpassing,  or  taking  precedence  of,  others ;  as,  pre¬ 
eminent  in  guilt.  “In  power  preeminent.”  Milton. 

—  pre-em'i  nent  ly,  adv.  —  pre  emi  nent  ne* 

pre  empt'  (pre-3inpt'),  v.  t.  it*  i. ;  pre-empt'ed;  .-re-empt'- 
ino.  [See  preemption.]  To  settle  upon  (public  land)  with 
a  right  of  preemption,  esp.,  formerly,  under  the  United 
States  law  [see  preemption  right)  ;  to  take  by  preemption, 
pre  era p lion  (-gmp'shftn),  n.  [pre-  emption:  cf.  F. 
preemption.  See  redeem.]  Act  or  right  of  purchasing 
before  others;  specif.  :  a  Law.  The  privilege  or  preroga¬ 
tive  formerly  enjoyed  by  the  king  of  buying  provisions  at 
an  appraised  valuation  for  his  household  in  preference  to 
others.  The  right  was  given  up  by  virtue  of  1*2  Car.  II.  c. 
24  (1GG0).  Eng.  b  The  prior  right  belonging  to  persons 
standing  in  certain  family,  tribal,  or  neighborhood  rela¬ 
tions,  as  among  various  primitive  peoples,  to  purchase 
property  sold,  or  proposed  to  be  sold,  to  a  stranger  at  the 
price  ottered  by  the  stranger,  c  International  Law.  The 
right  of  a  belligerent  to  seize  and  purchase  at  an  appraised 
price  other  contraband  of  war  than  absolute  contraband 
belonging  to  a  neutral  and  en  route  to  the  enemy  in  its 
own  territory  or  on  the  high  seas  or  in  unappropriated 
territory,  d  A  preemption  right ;  also,  a  piece  of  land 
occupied  under  it.  U.  S. 

preemption  right.  Law.  A  right  of  preemption ;  specif., 
in  the  United  States,  the  right  given  by  the  Federal  public 
land  laws  (repealed  March  3,  1S91)  to  citizens  of  claiming 
and  buying  under  certain  conditions  a  portion  not  exceed¬ 
ing  a  quarter  section  (160  acres)  of  public  land, 
pro  emp'tive  (-tTv),  a.  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  of  the  nature 
of,  preemption  ;  having  power  to  preempt;  preempting, 
preemptive  right,  the  right  to  preempt ;  also,  in  Australia, 
land  acquired  or  held  by  such  right, 
pre-enip'tor  (-Smp'ttfr),  n.  [Cf.  L.  praeemptor.]  One 
who  preempts. 

pre  emp'to  ry  (-to-rl),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  preemption, 
preen  (pren),  n.  [AS.  prion  a  clasp,  bodkin  ;  akin  to  D. 
priem  punch,  bodkin,  awl,  G.  pjriem ,  I cel.  prjonn  a 
knitting  needle,  pin,  Dan. preen  a  bodkin,  punch.]  A  pin ; 
a  brooch ;  also,  a  hook ;  hence,  a  thing  of  trifling  value. 
Obs.  or  Scot,  ti*  Dial.  Eng. 

preen,  v.  t.  [AS.  preon  a  pin,  brooch,  fastening.  See 
preen,  nj  To  sew  ;  stitch  ;  pierce  ;  prick  ;  pin.  Obs .,  or 
Scot.  &  Dial.  Eng. 

preen,  v.  t.  <1*  i.;  preened  (prend);  preen'ing.  [Prob.  same 
word  as  prune ,  to  preen,  but  influenced  by  ME.  prenen , 
preonen,  to  stick  with  a  pin,  pierce  (see  preen,  n.,  prune  to 
preen).]  1-  To  trim  or  dress  with  the  beak,  as  the  feathers; 

—  said  chiefly  of  birds.  2.  To  trim,  dress,  or  slick  (one’s 
self')  up. 

pre  en  gage'  (pre'gn-gaj'),  v.  t.  <&  i. ;  -gaged'  (-gajd') ; 
-gag'ing  (  gaj'Tng).  To  engage  beforehand  ;  specif.  :  a  To 
engage  by  previous  contract ;  esp.,  to  engage  beforehand 
to  marry,  b  To  win  over  beforehand  ;  to  prepossess  ; 
bespeak,  c  To  preoccupy,  d  To  engage  in  combat  with 
beforehand. 

pre  en  gage'ment  (-m?nt),  n.  Act  of  preengaging,  or  state 
of  being  preengaged  ;  prior  engagement  or  obligation. 

My  premium gements  to  other  themes  were  not  unknown.  Boyle. 
pretes  t  ab'li3h(*?s-t5b'lTsli),  v.t.  To  establish  beforehand, 
pre  ex-il'i  an  ( pre'Sg-zTl'T-Sn  ;  -Sk-sTl'I-an) )  a.  \_pre-  -f- 
pre  ex-il'ic  (pre'Sg-zTl'Tk  ;  pre'Sk-sTl'ik)  (  L.  ex{s)ilium 
exile  or  E.  exile.]  Previous  to  the  exile  ;  specif.,  Jewish 
Hist .,  belonging  to,  or  occurring  in,  the  period  before  the 
Babylonish  exile,  i.  e.,  before  about  b.  c.  600. 
pre  ex-lst'  (pre'gg-zlst'),  v.  i.  To  exist  before, 
pre  ex-ist'ence  (-zYs't?ns),  n.  Existence  in  a  former  state, 


pre-dom'i-nate,  a.  Predomi¬ 
nant.  R.  (dominantly.  I 

pre-dom'i-nate  ly,  adv.  Pro- 1 
pre  dom'i  nat  ing  ly.  adv.  of 
profominating,  j>.  pr. 
pre  dom'i  na  tor  (-na'tCr),  n. 
One  that  predominates, 
pre-dom'ine,  r.  t.  V  [F.  pri- 
dominer.)  To  predominate.  Obs. 
pre-doom',  r.  t.  See  pre-,  1  a 
pre-Do'ri-an,  a.  See  pre-.  2. 

Sredour./*.  [OF./>re</e«r.]  Plun- 
erer.  Obs. 


pree  (pre),  n.  5r  v.  [Forprere  to 
prove.  Oxf.  E.  D.  See  prove  ] 
Taste  ;  try;  prove.  Scot.  V  Dial. 
Enn-  f var.  of  proof,  j 

preef  ( Scot.  pref).  Ohs.  or  Scot.  | 
pre  ef  fi'clent  ( pre'f -fYsh '«■  nt), 
n.  Riot.  A  predisposing  cause, 
pre  e-lect'.  v.  t.f  pre  e  lect',  a. 
See  pre-,  l  a 
preem  •(*  piumf.. 
pre  em'i-nen-cy  (prC-Pm'Y-n^n- 
aY),  n.  Preeminence.  Now  Rare. 
pre'em-ploy'.  v.  t.  See  pre-,  1  a. 


pre-empt',  n.  Short  for  pre¬ 
emptive  right.  Slang  or  Collog., 
Australia.  [".  See- able. | 
pre-empt'i-ble  pr?-emp'tY-b’l),  | 
pre-emp'tion-er  (-shtfn-Sr),  n. 
( >ne  who  has  a  preemption  right, 
pre  emp'tive.  n.  Preemptive 
right.  Chiefly  Australian. 
pre  en  act',  r.  t.  See  pre:-,  1  a. 
preend.  Preened.  Ref.  Sp. 
preen  te.  +  print. 
pre-ep'ic.  «.  More  than  epic, 
pre  e  rect',  r.  t.,  pre  e  mp'tive. 
a.  See  PRK-,  1  a 
preese.  Ohs.  or  dial.  Eng.  var. 
of  press.  [lb- 1 

pre-e'ao  phag'e-al. "  See  PRK-,j 
pre  es-sen'tial,  n  See  pre:-.  1  a 
pre  es-tab'lish  er,  n.  One  that 
pre  stablishes.  [-MENT.I 

pre  es-tab'dah-mont.  n.  Seel 
pre  es-tab'lisht.  P  reestab¬ 
lished.  Ref.  </>.  (pre:-,  la. 1 

pre-es'ti  mate.  <■.  /.  v  n.  Seel 
pre-es'ti-val.  Var.  of  PRE.ESTI- 
v  a  I.. 

pre  e-ter'ni-ty  ( pre'f-tftr'nY-tY), 
n.  lntinite  prior  duration.  R. 


or  previous  to  something  else  ;  specif. :  £  Existence  of  the 
soul  before  its  union  with  the  body,  esp.  in  the  doctrine  of 
transmigration,  b  Theol.  Existence  of  the  human  soul  of 
Christ  prior  to  his  physical  conception, 
pre  ex  ist'ent  (pre'gg-zis'tent),  a.  Existing  previously  ; 
as,  a  preexistent  state.  Pope. 

pref'ace  (prgf'as),  n.  [F.  preface ;  cf.  Sp.  prefacio,  pre- 
f avion,  It.  prefazio,  prefazione ;  all  fr.  L.  praefatio ,  fr. 
praefari  to  say  beforehand  ;  prae  before  -{-  fari,  faius,  to 
speak.  See  fate.]  1.  Eccl.  In  liturgies,  the  prelude  to 
the  central  part  ( R .  C.  Ch.,  canon)  of  the  eucharistic 
service  or  Mass.  It  consists  of  an  exhortation  to  thanks¬ 
giving,  said  or  sung  responsively,  and  an  ottering  of  praise 
and  glory  to  God,  ending  with  the  Sanctus.  Cf.  proper 
preface. 

2.  Something  spoken  as  introductory  to  a  discourse  or 
written  as  introductory  to  a  book  or  the  like,  usually  by 
way  of  explanation  of  the  object,  scope,  etc.,  of  the  dis¬ 
course  or  literary  composition  ;  a  proem  ;  an  introduction, 
or  series  of  preliminary  remarks  ;  a  prologue  ;  foreword. 

Heaven’s  high  behest  no  preface  needs.  Milton. 

3.  A  brief  paraphrase  or  comment  formerly  made  upon  a 
psalm  before  singing  it  in  a  Scottish  church. 

4.  Fig.  :  Something  introductory  or  preliminary. 

Syn.  —Preface,  introduction,  prologue,  proem,  exor¬ 
dium,  preamble,  while  often  interchangeable  in  a  general 
sense,  have  certain  specific  applications.  Preface  and 
introduction  apply  esp.  to  book-  ;  a  preface  (which  is 
often  brief)  is  commonly  explanatory  of  the  object  and 
scope  of  the  work,  of  methods  of  treatment,  sources  of 
information,  and  the  like  ;  an  introduction  properly  forms 
part  of  the  body  of  the  work  itself.  Prologue  (opposed  to 
epilogue)  is  sometimes  used  of  the  introduction  to  a  longer 
poem  (as,  the  Prologue  to  “  The  Canterbury  Tales”);  it 
oftener  applies  to  a  brief  composition  spoken  before  a  dra¬ 
matic  performance.  Proem  is  a  somewhat  bookish  or  for¬ 
mal  word  for  a  preface  or  introduction  (esp.  to  a  poem) ; 
exordium  (a  technical  term  of  rhetoric)  denotes  the  open¬ 
ing  part  of  a  discourse  or  (esp.)  oration;  a  preamble  is 
esp.  the  introductory  part  of  a  statute  or  resolution.  See 
prelude. 

pref'ace,  v.  i. ;  pref'acbd  (-ast);  pref'ac-ing  (-a-sYng). 
To  make,  speak,  write,  etc.,  a  preface.  Jer.  Taylor. 

pref'ace,  v.  t.  1.  To  say  or  write  by  way  of  preface.  Rare. 

2.  Fig.:  To  introduce  ;  herald.  Obs. 

3.  To  introduce  by,  or  commence  with,  a  preface  ;  to  fur¬ 
nish  with  a  preface  ;  as,  to  preface  a  book  or  discourse. 

4.  To  put  before  or  in  front  of ;  to  front  (with). 

6.  To  precede  by  way  of  introduction ;  to  be  preliminary  to. 
pre-fac'tor  (pre-f£k'ter),  n.  Math.  The  first  of  two  fac¬ 
tors  that  are  not  commutable. 
pref'a-to  ry  (prgf'a-to-rY),  a.  Pert,  to,  or  of  the  nature 
of,  a  preface ;  introductory,  as  to  a  book  ;  preliminary ; 
as,  prefatory  remarks. —  pref'a-to  ri-ly  (-rt-lT),  adv. 

That  prefatory  addition  to  the  Creed.  Dryden. 
pre'fect,  prse'fect  (pre'fSkt),  n.  [L.  praefectus,  ir.prae- 
f edits,  p.  p.  of  praefxcere  to  set  over  ;  prae  before  -j- 
facere  to  make:  cf.  F. prefet,  OF.  prefect.]  1.  In  ancient 
Rome,  any  of  various  high  officials  or  magistrates  placed  at 
the  head  of  a  particular  command,  charge,  department,  etc. 
The  function  and  rank  of  the  prefects  varied  widely. 

2.  A  similar  official  in  other  ancient  countries. 

3.  In  modern  use,  a  president,  chief  officer,  chief  magis¬ 
trate,  or  the  like,  as  the  head  of  any  of  the  Congregations 
of  cardinals.  Specif. :  a  In  France,  the  chief  administra¬ 
tive  officer  of  a  department,  b  In  China,  the  chili  fu. 

4.  Fig.  :  Director,  minister,  or  the  like. 

5.  A  student,  monitor  in  an  English  public  or  secondary 
school ;  — the  official  name  at  some  schools.  Prefects  are 
taken  from  the  senior  students. 

prefect  apostolic.  =  apostolic  prefect.  —  P.  of  Police,  the 
chief  of  police  of  Paris  and  the  department  of  the  Seine, 
pre  fec-to'ri-al  (pre'fSk-to'rT-al ;  201),  a.  [L.  praefecto- 
riitsJ]  Of  or  pert,  to  a  prefect.—  pre  fec  to'ri-al-ly.  adv. 
pre-fec'tur-al(pre-16k'tur-al),G.  Of  or  pert,  to  a  prefecture, 
pre'fec-ture  (pre'fek-tur),  n.  [L.  praefectura:  cf.  F. 
prefecture.']  1.  The  office,  position,  jurisdiction,  or  period 
of  office,  of  a  prefect ;  presidency  ;  superintendency. 

2.  The  district  governed  by  a  prefect.  Specif. :  a  Rom. 
Hist.  Any  of  the  four  divisions  into  which  the  Empire  was 
divided  under  Constantine,  b  China.  =  fu. 

3.  The  official  residence  of  a  prefect. 

pre  fer'  (pre-fQr'),  v.  pre-ferred'  (-fdrd');  pre-fer'king. 
[F.  preferer,  L.  praeftrre  ;  prae  before  +  fvrre  to  bear  or 
carry.  See  1st  bear.]  1.  To  put  in  a  higher  position, 
rank,  or  the  like  ;  to  advance,  as  to  an  office  or  dignity ; 
to  raise;  to  exalt;  to  promote;  to  set  forward;  as,  to  prefer 
an  officer  to  the  rank  of  general.  Now  Rare. 

2.  To  put  or  set  before  or  in  front.  Obs. 

3.  To  bring,  put,  or  set  (something)  forward,  or  before  one  ; 
hence,  to  bring  forward,  or  lay  before  one,  for  consideration 
(Obs.  or  Archaic),  acceptance,  judgment,  etc. ;  to  offer  ;  to 
present ;  to  proffer  ;  Obs.,  to  introduce  or  recommend  ;  as, 
to  prefer  an  indictment,  claim,  prayer,  or  request. 

He  spake,  and  to  her  hand  preferred  the  bowl.  Pope. 
Presently  prefer  his  6uit  to  Csesar.  Shak. 

4-  To  refer  ;  to  attribute.  Obs. 

5.  To  set  above  or  before  something  else  in  estimation, 
favor,  or  liking ;  to  regard  or  honor  before  another  ;  to 

preeve.  Ohs.  or  Scot,  of  prove. 

fire-ev  o-lu'tion-al,  pre-ev  o- 

u'tion  a  ry.  pre-ev  o-ln'- 

tion-ist,  //.  See  pre-,  2. 
pre  ex-am'i  na'tion  (pre'Pg- 
zainM-na'slHin),  n..  pre'ex-am'- 
ine  (-Yn),  r.  t.  See  pre-,  1  a. 
pre  ex-cel',  r.  i.  To  excel  great¬ 
ly.  Rare. 

pre-ex'cel-lent.  a.  (  pre-  4-  ex¬ 
cellent :  cf.  OF.  preexcel  lent.) 

Surpassingly  excellent.  —  pre- 
ex  'cel-lence.-len-cy.w.  All  Rare. 
pre-ex'Ue.  a.  Prevxilian. 
pre'ex  ist'en-cy,  n.  Preexist¬ 
ence  Obs 

pre  ex-ist'ent-ism  <  prc'Pg-zts'- 
t'-n-tiz’m),  /».  The  theory  that 
the  life  ol  the  soul  antedates  that 
of  the  body. -pre  ex-ls- ten 'ti- 
a-ry,  n . 

pre'ex-iB  ti  ma'tion.  ».  Previ¬ 
ous  esteem  or  estimation.  Obs. 
pre-ex  pec-ta'tion  (prf-Pks'pek- 
ta'sh?Zn),  n.  See  pre-,  1  a. 
preere  ( prez).  Scot.  &  dial.  Eng. 
var.  of  PRESS, 
pref.  +  PROOF,  PROVE. 


hold  in  greater  favor ;  to  choose  rather ;  to  like  better ; 

—  often  followed  by  to,  before,  or  above. 

If  I  prefer  not  Jerusalem  above  my  chief  joy.  Ps.  cxxxvii.  6. 
Pref  erred  an  infamous  peace  before  a  most  just  war.  Knolles. 
6.  Law.  To  give  a  preference  or  priority  to. 

7-  To  go  or  be  before  in  estimation  ;  to  outrank.  Obs. 
Syn.  —  Choose,  elect,  select. 

prei'er  a  ble  (pr6f'er-ri-bT),  a.  [Cf.  F.  preferable.] 

1.  Worthy  to  be  preferred,  or  chosen  before  something 
else  ;  more  desirable  ;  as,  a  preferable  scheme.  Addison. 

2.  Law.  Capable  of  being  given  legal  preference  or  priority. 

3.  Exhibiting  preference  ;  preferred.  Obs. 

—  pref'er  a  ble-ness,  n.  —  pref'er-a  bly,  adv. 
pref'er-enc©  (-2ns),  ?i.  [Cf.  F.  preference.]  1.  Act  of 

preferring,  or  state  of  being  preferred  ;  the  setting  of  one 
thing  before  or  above  another  ;  higher  estimation  ;  predi¬ 
lection  ;  prior  choice ;  also,  the  power  or  opportunity  of 
choosing ;  as,  to  give  him  his  preference. 

Leave  the  critics  on  either  aide  to  contend  about  the  pre  ference 
due  to  this  or  that  sort  of  poetry.  Dryden. 

2.  Preferability;  precedence;  superiority.  Obs. 

3.  That  which  is  preferred;  the  object  of  choice  or  superior 
favor  ;  as,  which  is  your  preference  t 

4  Preferment;  promotion.  Now  Rare. 

5.  In  technical  uses :  a  Law.  Specif.,  priority  in  the  right 
to  demand  and  receive  satisfaction  of  an  obligation,  as 
the  payment  of  a  debt  in  full  or  in  part,  b  Short  for  pref¬ 
erence  share.  Brit,  c  Econ.  The  act,  fact,  or  principle 
of  giving  one  or  more  countries  legal  advantages  over 
others  in  international  trade,  d  Railroad  Law.  A  special 
advantage  given  to  a  particular  person,  a  particular  local¬ 
ity,  or  particular  form  of  shipment  —  whether  by  the 
grant  of  a  lower  tariff  or  of  extraordinary  facilities  for 
shipment.  More  commonly  called  discrimination  in  the 
United  States,  e  Card  Playing.  A  game  resembling  whist 
in  the  manner  of  playing,  in  which  the  players  bid  for  the 
privilege  of  naming  the  trump; — called  also  Jive  hundred, 
from  the  number  of  points  that  wins. 

Syn.  —  See  alternative. 

preference  share  or  bond.  A  share  or  bond  giving  its 

owner  a  preference  either  as  to  receipt  of  dividends,  or  as 
to  repayment  in  case  of  winding  up,  or  as  to  both.  In 
general  preference  shares  rank  next  after  debentures,  and 
are  prior  to  ordinary  stock  (whether  preferred  or  de¬ 
ferred).  Brit. 

pref'er-ent  (-2nt),  a.  [L.  praeferens,  p.  pr.  See  prefer.] 

1.  Law.  Having  or  enjoying  a  preference,  or  priority  in 
the  right  to  demand  and  receive  satisfaction  of  an  obliga¬ 
tion  ;  as,  a  preferent  claim. 

2.  Exhibiting  preference  ;  preferential. 

pref  er-en'tial  (-Sn'sliSl),  a.  1.  Of,  pert,  to,  or  of  the  na¬ 
ture  of,  preference;  giving,  indicating,  or  having,  a  pref¬ 
erence  or  precedence  ;  as,  a  preferential  claim  or  shares. 

2  a  Econ.  Of  or  pertaining  to,  or  employing  or  creating, 
a  preference  in  international  trade  relations.  See  prefer¬ 
ence,  n.,  5  c  b  Railroad  Law.  A  rate  or  system  of  rates 
involving  preferences  ;  —  nearly  equivalent  to  differential 
as  used  in  American  railroading.  Chiefly  English. 
preferential  stock,  Finance,  preferred  stock,  esp.  preference 
stock. 

pref  er-en'tlal  Ism  (-Tz’m),  n.  Econ.  The  policy  or  sys¬ 
tem  of  granting  preferences  in  international  trade.  See 
preference.  5  c.  — pref  er-en'tial  1st,  n. 
pre-fer'ment  (pre-fGr'ment),  n.  1.  Act  of  bringing  or 
putting  forward  ;  promotion  ;  advancement.  Obs. 

2.  Act  of  preferring,  or  advancing  in  dignity  or  office; 
state  of  being  advanced  ;  advancement;  promotion. 

Neither  royal  blandishments  nor  promises  of  valuuble  prefer¬ 
ment  had  been  spared.  Macaulay. 

3.  A  position,  appointment,  or  office  of  honor  or  profit; 
as,  the  preferments  of  the  church. 

4  A  choosing,  or  state  of  being  chosen;  preference.  R. 

5.  Law .  Priority  or  seniority  in  right,  esp.  in  the  right  to 
receive  payment  or  the  right  to  purchase  property  on 
equal  terms  as  to  consideration  with  others ;  preference, 
pre  ferred'  i  pre-ftird'),  pret.  &  p.  p.  of  prefer. 
preferred  stock,  a  Stock  which  takes  a  dividend  before 
other  capital  stock  and  on  a  distribution  of  assets  partici- 
ates  ahead  of  the  common  stock,  or,  sometimes,  which 
as  priority  over  common  stock  in  either  of  these  respects ; 
-so  called  in  the  United  States,  answering  essentially  to 
preference  stock  in  British  usage,  b  Common  stock  (often 
called  B  stock)  that  takes  a  certain  dividend  ahead  of  other 
(deferred)  common  stock  (often  called  A  stock).  Cf.  pref¬ 
erence  stock.  Brit. 

pre-fig'ur  ate  (pre-fTg'ur-at),  v.  t.  [L.  praefiguratus,  p.  p. 
See  prefigure.]  To  prefigure.  Rare. 
pre-fig  u  ra'tion  (-6-ra'shun),  n.  [L.  praefiguraiio.]  Act 
of  prefiguring,  or  state  of  being  prefigured  ;  representation 
by  a  previous  figure  or  type  ;  also,  that  which  prefigures  ; 
a  prototype.  “  Prophecies  and  prefigurations.”  Norris. 
pre  fig'ur  a  tive  (pre-fTg'ur-a-tlv),  a.  [Cf.  LL.  praefgu- 
rativus .]  Showing  by  prefiguration;  prefiguring.  —  pre- 
flg'ur-a-tive  ly.  adv.  —  pre  fig'ur  a  tive  ness,  n. 
pre-fig'ure  (-fig'ur),  v.  t. ;  pre-fig'ured  (-urd) ;  r re-fig'- 
ur-ing  (-ur-Tiig).  [F.  prejigurerf  or  L.  praejigurare,  prae- 
Jiguralum  ;  prae  before  -f-  Jigurare  to  figure.  See  figure; 
cf.  prefigurate.]  1.  To  show,  suggest,  or  announce,  by 
antecedent  types  and  similitudes;  to  foreshadow.  “Wlicm 
all  the  various  types  prefigtired.'''  South. 


pref.  Ahbr.  Preface  ;  prefaced; 
p  r  e  f  a  t  o  r  v  ;  preference  ;  pre¬ 
ferred  ;  prefix  ;  prefixed, 
pref'ac  er  (prSf'ft-sSr),  n.  The 
maker  or  writer  of  a  preface. 

fre-fa'cial  (pr£-f5'slu?l),  a. 
From  preface,  «.]  Profatory. 
pre-fash'ion,  v.  t.  see  pre-,  1  a. 
pre  fa'tial.  o.  See  prefacial. 
pre  fa'tion.  n.  [L.  j»raefatio  : 
cf.  OF.  prefacion  See  pref¬ 
ace.]  Prefacing.  Obs. 
pre-fa'tor  (prP-fa'tflr),  n.  [L. 
jtrae/ari  to  nay  beforehand  ]  A 
prefacer. 

pref  a-to'ri  al  (pri<f/a-tfi'rY-/M ), 
a.  Prefatory.  —  pref  a- to'ri-al- 
ly,  ndr. 

prefe  j*  proof,  prove. 
pre  feet',  r.  t.  [L.  praefectus, 
p.  p.  of  i>rarficere.  See  PRE- 
fect,  r>.]  Prefer;  promote.  Obs. 
pre-fee  'tor-al  ( pr<MSk'tn-rrfl). 
a.  [Cf.  F.  prefect  oral.)  Of  or 
pertaining  to  a  prefect, 
pre  fee -to' ri- an  (pre'f6k-t0'rY- 
rtn),  a.  Of  or  pert,  to  a  Homan 
prefect. 


pre'fect’B  court.  See  probate. 
pre'fect-ahip.  n.  See -ship. 
pre-fec'tu-al  t  prf-fek't^l-dl),  a. 
Of  or  pert,  to  school  prefects, 
pre-fee  un-da'tion  ( prP-fgk'j/n- 
da'shitn),  n.  Physiol.  The 
changes  or  conditions  preceding 
fecundation. esp. in  the  ovum  be¬ 
fore  fecundation.  -  pre  fe-cun'- 
da-to-ry(pre/ff-knn,dd-t(5-rT).o. 
prefeit.  d*  frefept. 
pre  fel'ic  (prf-f?l'Yk),  a.  See 
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pref  er-a-bil'i-ty  (pr? f'P  r-ri- 
o  l'T-tl),  v.  Proferuhleness. 
pref'er-a-bl.  Preferable.  Ref.Sp. 
pre-ferd'.  Preferred.  Ref.  ,S/>. 
pref  er-oe'  (prCf'Sr-e'),  n.  See 
-EE.  • 

preference  stock.  Stock  consist¬ 
ing  of  prelerencc  shares.  Brit. 
pref'er-en-cy.  n.  [Ll>.  praefe- 
rent  in.)  Preference.  Rare. 
pref  er-en'tial-ly,  adv.  of  pref¬ 
erential.  (la.! 

pre  fer  men-ta'tion.a .See  p i<  k-, | 
pre-fer'red-ly  ( p  r  ?-f  ft  r'5  d-1  Y  ; 
prC-fftrd'll),  adv.  of  preferred. 


|  p.  p.  See-LY.  [-ness. I 

i  pre-fer'red  nesB  (-n?s),  n.  See| 
pre-fer'rer  (prP-fflr'fr),  n.  One 
who  prefers  ;  as  :  a  Promoter  ; 
patron.  Obs.  b  One  who  pre¬ 
sents  or  submits  something, 
pre-fer'roua  ( pre-ffr'ttB),  a.  See 

i  PETROGRAPHY. 

pre-fer'vid  ( prf-fftr'vYd),  a.  [L* 
praefervidus.)  Perfervid. 
prefet.  d*  prefect. 
preff.  f  PROOl .  PRO!  I  • 
preffer.  +  prefer. 
pre-fig'ur-ate.  a.  [L.  praefigura- 
fvs,  p.  p.]  Prefigured.  [R. 
pre-fig'ur  a-tiv.  Prefigurative.| 
pre-fig'ure  ment.  »/.  See  -m ent. 
pre-fine',  r.  t.  [L .  praefinire  ; 
prae  or  +  finire  to  limit.]  To 
limit  or  define  beforehand.  Obs. 
pre'fine7,  n.  Eng.  Law.  A  fee 
paid  in  levying  a  fine  on  suing 
out  the  writ  of  covenant, 
pre-fl'nite,  a.  [L.  praefinitus , 
p.  p.l  Ptedetennined.  Obs. 
pref  i-ni'tion  <  prPf'Y-nYsh'iZn), 
>/.  [L.  prae_tinitio.)Vrcr\o\x%  lim¬ 
itation;  predetermination.  Obs. 


ale,  senate,  care,  itm,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofa ;  eve,  fivent,  6nd,  recent,  maker ;  ice,  ill ;  old,  obey,  orb,  6dd,  s6ft,  connect ;  use,  unite,  urn,  up,  circus,  menu ; 
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2-  To  figure  to  one’s  self,  or  imagine,  beforehand. 

3.  To  form  or  shape  in  front.  Obs.  or  R. 
pre  fix'  (pre-flks'),  v.  I. ;  pre  fixed'  (-flkst') ;  pre-fix'i.no. 
[Prob.  fr.  OF.  i  F.  prefixer,  fr.  OF.  &  F.  prefix  fixed  be¬ 
forehand,  determined,  fr.  L.  praefixus,  p.  p.  of  praefigrre 
to  fix  or  fasteu  before ;  prae  before  -f-  Jigere  to  fix.  See 
fix.]  1.  To  set  or  appoint  beforehand  ;  to  settle  or  estab¬ 
lish  antecedently.  Now  Rare.  “Prefixed  bounds.”  Locke. 

And  now  he  hath  to  her  prejixt  a  day.  Spenser. 

2.  To  settle  or  determine  in  one’s  mind  beforehand ;  to  re¬ 
solve  on  ;  purpose ;  make  up  (the  mind)  beforehand.  Obs. 

3.  To  fix  or  make  permanent  beforehand. 

4.  To  put  or  fix  before,  or  at  the  beginning  of,  another 
thing  ;  to  make,  or  add,  as  a  prefix  ;  as,  to  prefix  a  title  to 
a  book,  a  syllable  to  a  word,  a  condition  to  an  agreement. 

pre'fix  (pre'fTks),  n.  [L.  praefizum ,  neut.  p.  p.  of  praefigere. 
See  prefix,  v.]  1.  That  which  is  prefixed,  as  a  title  to  a 

person's  name  ;  esp.,  one  or  more  letters  or  syllables  com¬ 
bined  or  united  with  the  beginning  of  a  word  to  modify  its 
signification,  as  pre-  in  prefix,  con-  in  conjure. 

2.  Act  of  prefixing.  Rare. 

pre  tix'al  (pre-fTk'tal),  a.  Of,  pert,  to,  or  being,  a  prefix, 
pre-flx'icn  (-shun),  n.  [Cf.  OF.  prefixion.']  A  prefixing  ;  as  : 
a  A  fixing  or  appointing  beforehand.  Obs.  b  A  placing  of 
a  word  or  particle  before,  esp.  in  combination  with,  a  word, 
pre  flec'tion.  pre-flex'ion  (prc-flSk'shun),  n.  [pre-  -f  j 
flection.']  Philol.  Inflection  by  prefixes, 
pre-form'  (pre-fbrm'),  r.  t.  [L.  praeformare.  See  pre-  ; 
form.]  1.  To  form  beforehand ;  to  shape  previously. 

4k  Their  natures  and  preformed  faculties.”  Shak. 

2.  To  fix  or  determine  the  form  of  beforehand, 
pre  for-ma'tion  (pre'fbr-ma'ahfm),  n.  1.  Act  of  forming 
beforehand ;  previous  formation. 

2-  Biol.  In  full,  theory  of  preformation.  An  old  theory  which 
held  that  every  genu  cell  contained  the  organism  of  its 
kind  fully  formed  and  complete  in  all  its  parts,  and  that  de¬ 
velopment  consisted  merely  in  increase  in  size  from  micro¬ 
scopic  proportions  to  those  of  the  adult.  This  theory, 
carried  to  its  logical  conclusion,  becomes  the  incasement 
theory  (which  see),  or  emboltement. 
pre-form'a  five  (pre-lor'md-tlv),  a.  1.  Preforming. 

2.  Philol.  Prefixed  as  a  formative  element,  as  a  letter, 
pre-form'a  five,  n.  Philol.  A  formative  letter,  particle, 
etc.,  at  the  begimung  of  a  word  ;  a  prefix,  as  in  Hebrew.  I 
pre-formed'  (pie-fbrmd'),  />.  a.  Formed  beforehand, 
pre  fron'tal  (-frfin'tal ;  -fron'tdl),  a.  Zodl.  a  Designating 
a  bone  anterior  and  lateral  to  the  frontal  bone  of  some  ver¬ 
tebrates,  in  teleost  fishes  the  bone  otherwise  called  ecteth-  j 
moid.  b  Designating  a  plate  or  scale  on  each  side  of  the  1 
head  of  certain  reptiles  and  fishes  whi<  h  lies  immediately  1 
in  front  of  the  frontal  scale.—;?.  A  prefrontal  bone  or  scale. 
pre-glob'U-iin  (-gl5b'u-lln),  n.  Physiol,  (  hem.  A  compound  j 
proteid  occurring  in  many  cells,  as  the  white  corpuscles  of  ! 
the  blood.  It  has  a  retarding  effect  on  coagulation, 
preg  na-bil'i-ty  (prgg'na-bll'i-tl),  n.  State  of  being  preg-  ' 
liable. 

preg'na-ble  (preg'na-b’l),  a.  [F.  prenable.  Cf.  impregna¬ 
ble.]  1.  Capable  of  being  taken,  or  captured  ;  expugna- 
ble  :  assailable  ;  vulnerable  ;  as,  a  pregnable  fort.  Cot  grave. 
2.  Erroneously,  pregnant.  Obs. 

preg'nan-cy  (-nun-si),  n.  1.  Condition  of  being  pregnant ; 
state  of  being  with  young. 

2.  Hence  :  a  Fertility,  as  of  soil :  fruitfulness,  b  Germinat¬ 
ing  quality.  Obs.  c  Condition  of  being  impregnated.  Obs. 

3.  Fig.:  Fertility;  inventiveness;  of  wit,  readiness,  or 
quickness  :  quality  of  being  heavy  with  important  contents, 
issue,  significance,  etc.  ;  unusual  consequence  or  capacity  ; 
latent  significance  or  power  ;  suggestiveness  ;  potentiality. 

4  a  Quickness  of  apprehension  or  Conception  ;  —  said  of 
young  persons.  Obs.  b  A  promising  young  person.  Obs. 

0  Quality  of  being  cogent  or  convincing  ;  cogency.  Obs. 

preg'nant  (-ndnt),  a.  [L.  praegnans,  -antis  ;  prae  before 
-f-  the  root  of  nasci  to  be  born,  gignere  to  beget  •  cf.  F. 
prSgnant.  But  in  some  senses  fr.,  or  confused  with,  F. 
preignant  pressing,  cogent,  p.  pr.  of  OF.  preindre ,  earlier 
priembre,  to  press,  L.  premere  (cf.  press  to  squeeze).  See 
gender,  3d  kin  ;  cf.  native.]  1.  Being  with  young ;  breed¬ 
ing  ;  teeming  ;  gravid  ;  preparing  to  bring  forth. 

2  Fig. :  Big  ;  swelling  ;  of  a  sail,  bellying.  Obs. 

3.  Germlnable ;  fruitful;  fertile;  teeming,  as  a  soil.  Obs. 

4  Teeming  with,  or  full  of,  ideas  ;  fertile  ;  inventive  ; 
ready  ;  as,  a  pregnant  mind  or  wit.  Obs.  or  Archaic. 

Wherein  the  pregnant  enemy  does  much.  Shak. 

5.  Pressing  ;  cogent ;  convincing  ;  hence,  obvious.  Obs. 

6  Full  of  promise  ;  quick  of  apprehension,  as  a  youth.  Obs. 

7  Ready  to  receive  or  act.  Obs.  “  The  pregnant  hinges 

of  the  knee.”  Shak. 

8  Heavy  with  important  contents,  significance,  or  issue  ; 

full  of  meaning,  consequence,  or  results  ;  weighty  ;  con¬ 
taining  latent  significance  or  power  ;  suggestive;  potential; 
as,  pregnant  replies.  “A  pregnant  argument.”  Prynne. 
pregnant  construction,  Rhet .,  a  construction  in  which  more 
is  implied  than  is  said  ;  as,  the  beasts  trembled  (i.  e.,  came 
trembling)  forth  from  their  dens.  _ 

pre  fix',  a.  [OF.  prefix,  fr.  L.  |  pre  -Ger-m&n'ic.  a.,  pre-gla'- 
praefixns,  p.  p.]  Prefixed.  Obs.  cial,  «.  See  PRE-,  2. 
pre-flx'ed-ly  (-flk'sCd-lI),  adv.  pre  gle'noid.  pre  gle-noi'dal,  a. 
of  prefixed,  p.  p.  !  See  PRE-.  1  b. 

pre'fixt.  Prefixed.  R.  Sp.  —  pre-  j  preg'nance,  >/.  Pregnancy.  Ohs 
llxt'ly.  adv.  R.  S/i.  I  prefix.  I  preg'nant.  v.  t.  To  make  preg- 
pre-fix'ture.  ti.  A  prefixing:  mint  Ohs. 
pre  flo-ra'tlon  (pre'f  IfWra'-  preg'nantly,  adv.  of  tkeo- 
shfln),  n.  ( /ire-  -4-  1,.  rfos.fioris,  |  \  a  XT. 

flower.)  Rot.  /Estivation.  preg'nant  ness.  >».  See -nf.ss. 

pre  fo  li-a'tion  (p  re-f  h'l  T-a'-  pregnatorle.  *f*  im:i; notary. 
shim),  «.  [ pre-  -f  L.  Jolt  mu  pre  grand',  a.  [L.  / naeyran - 

leaf.)  Rot.  Vernation.  I  >Hs.X  Very  large.  Obs. 

pre  for'ceps.  //.  See  >*ke-.  1  b.  pre'gra  vate.  r.  t.  [L.  /iraegra- 
pre  form'ant  ( prS-ffii'nuint ),  n.  rat  ns,  p  p.,  deriv.  of  praegraris 
Philol.  =  preform ATI  v  k.  very  heavy.)  To  weigh  down, 

pre  for  ma'tion-tsm  (pre  f  hr-  Ohs.  —  pregra-va'tion.  ».  Obs. 
infi'ahi/n-Tz’ni ).  n.  Also  pre-  pre  gres'sion,  w.  [L . /n  aeyres- 
form'lsm( prf-lflr'inTz'm).  Roil.  j  >iV>.]  A  going  before.  Ohs. 

The  theory  of  pretormation.  pre gust',  »\  t.  [L.  /iraegnstare.) 

—  pre  for-ma'tion  1st.  n.  —  pre-  Fo  taste  before,  pre-gus'tant. 
form'ist.  n.  a.  —  pre  gus  ta'tion.  n.  —  pre 

pre  fract'.  a.  [L.  prae.fr act  ns  gus  ta'tor.  pre-gus'tic,  « 
abrupt,  inflexible.)  Obstinate  ;  AH  Ohs.  nr  R. 
inflexible.  Obs.  pre-hal'ter(prP-hll't?r).  n. ;  pi. 

pre  fru  i'tion  (pre'froo-Ysh'-  -thicks (-t?r-€z).  [\L.  See  i  i: h--. 
tin),  n.  Foretaste.  Obs.  |  HALTERES.)  Zool.  1  he  squama 

fre  ful'gent  ( prt’-ffil'ji'nt).  a.  of  a  dipterous  fly. 

L.  iira^fulgens.  p.  pr.)  Surpass-  pre  haus-to'ri-um  (pre  ho«-to  - 
inglv  fulgent.  Rare.  —  pre-ful'-  rl'Min), «.  (M-  1  Hot.  A  rudi 
gen-cy  (-vrn-sT ),  n.  Rare.  i  mentary  ham»tonum. 

pre-gage',  v.  t.  Preengage.  Obs.  pre  -Hel  len'lc.  <>.  See  i»RE-,  2. 
pregedyse.  +  prejudice.  pre  hem  i  pleg'ic.  u.  see  pre-. 


pre-hal'lux  (pre-h51'«ks),  n.  [NL.  See  pre-  ;  hallux.] 
Zodl.  A  rudimentary  extra  toe,  or  a  process  appearing  as  a 
rudiment  of  a  toe,  on  the  preaxial  side  of  the  hallux,  as  in 
frogs,  where  it  is  often  called  the  calcar. 
pre-heat'  (-het'),  v.  t.  To  heat  previously,  as  a  charge  to  be 
subsequently  treated  in  an  electric  furnace,  or  compressed 
air  before  it  is  allowed  to  expand  in  a  compressed-air  engine 
(to  prevent  excessive  cold  and  consequent  deposition  of 
frost).  —  pre  heat'er  (:er),  n. 
pre-hen'sile  (pre-hen'sil ;  see  -ile),  a.  [F.  prehensile,  fr. 
L.  prehendere,  prehensum,  to  lay  hold  of,  seize  ;  pre-  (for 
prae  before)  -f*  hendere  (in  comp.),  akin  to  E.  get.  See 
get  ;  cf.  prison,  prize,  n.]  Adapted  for  seizingor  grasping, 
esp.  by  wrapping  around;  as,  the  prehensile  tail  of  a  monkey. 
—  pre  hen-sil'i-ty  (pre'hSn-sil'T-tT),  n. 
pre-hen'sion  (pre-hSn'shihi),  n.  [L.  prehensio:  cf.  F.  pre¬ 
hension.  See  prehensile.]  1.  Act  of  taking  hold,  seizing,  or 
grasping,  as  w  ith  the  hand  or  other  member.  Chiefiy  Zodl. 

2.  A  taking  possession,  as  of  land  ;  seizure.  Rare. 

3.  Arrest ;  apprehension.  Obs. 

4.  Psychol.  Simple  or  immediate  apprehension. 
pre-hen'SO  ry  (-8o-rT),  a.  Adapted  to  seize  ;  prehensile, 
pre  his-tor'ic  (pre/hls-t3r'Tk),  a.  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  ex¬ 
isting  in,  the  period  before  written  history  begins. 

pre  his-tor'ics  (-Iks),  n.  Prehistoric  customs,  etc.,  as  a 
subject  of  study. 

prehn'ite  (pran'it ;  prfnfft),  n.  [After  the  Dutch  Colonel 
van  Prehn ,  who  in  1774  brought  it  from  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope.)  Min.  A  pale  green  mineral  in  crystalline  aggre¬ 
gates  having  a  botryoidal  or  mammillary  structure,  rarely 
in  distinct  crystals.  It  is  a  hydrous  silicate  of  aluminium 
and  calcium. 'H_>Cn2Al2(Si0.i)3.  H.,  6-6.5.  Sp.  gr.,  2.80-2.95. 
prehn  it'ic  (prSn-Tt'ik),  a.  Chem.  Pert,  to  or  designating 
a  white,  crystalline,  tetrabasic  acid,  Cr>H«(C02H)4,  derived 
from  benzene  ;  —  prob.  so  called  from  the  resemblance  of 
the  wart  like  crystals  to  the  mammillae  on  prehnite. 
pre  ig-ni'tion  (prS'Tg-nTsh'Sn),  n.  Engin.  Ignition  in  an 
internal-combustion  engine  while  the  inlet  valve  isopen  or 
before  compression  is  completed, 
pre  in  car'nate  (pre'Tn-kar'nat),  a.  Theol.  Of,  pertaining 
to,  or  having,  existence  before  incarnation  ;  — said  partic¬ 
ularly  of  Jesus  Clirift. 

pre  in  des'ig-nate  {pre'Tn-d5s'Tg-nSt),rt.  Logic.  Havingno 
sign  expressive  of  quantity  ;  indefinite.  See  predesignate. 
pre  in  struct'  (pre'Tn-strQkt'),  v.  t.  To  instruct  previously 
or  beforehand,  —  pre  in-struc'tion  (-struk'shf/n),  n. 
pre-judge'  (pre-ju/).  r.  t.  [pre-  A- judge :  cf.  F .prejuger. 
Cf.  i  rejudicate,  prejudice.]  1.  To  judge  before  hearing, 
or  before  full  and  sufficient  examination  ;  to  decide  or  sen-  j 
tence  by  anticipation  ;  to  pass  judgment  on  beforehand. 

2.  To  judge  unfavorably  or  condemn  beforehand.  Obs. 

3.  To  affect  prejudicially  ;  prejudice  ;  injure.  Obs.  Scot. 

4.  To  anticipate  the  judgment  of.  Obs. 
pre-judg'ment.  pre-Jndge'ment  (-ment),  n.  [Cf.  F.  pre- 
jttgemerd.']  Act  of  prejudging  ;  examination;  prejudice, 
pre  ju'di  cate  (pr$-job'dT-kat ;  243),/;.  a.  [L.  praejudica- 

tus ,  p.  p.  of  praejudicare  to  prejudge  ;  prae  before  fi-judi- 
enre  to  judge.  See  judge.]  a  Decided  beforehand,  b 
Biased ;  prejudiced. -pre- ju'di-cate-ly,  adv.  — pre-ju'di- 
cate-ness,  n.  All  Obs. 

pre-ju'di-cate  (-kat),  v.  t.  cl-  i.  [L.  praejudicatus,  p.  p.  Cf. 
prejudge.]  1  To  prejudice  or  act  prejudicially.  Obs.  or  R. 
2.  To  prejudge.  Obs.  or  R. 

pre-Ju  di-ca'tlon  (-ka'shftn),  n.  1.  Act  of  prejudicating, 
or  prejudging  ;  prejudgment.  Rare. 

2.  Law.  a  Rom.  Laic.  A  preliminary  inquiry  and  deter¬ 
mination  of  issues  not  directly  involved  in  the  merits  of  an  I 
action,  b  A  previous  decision  of  a  point :  a  precedent, 
prej'u-dice  <  prgj'do-dTs ;  243,  277),  n.  [F.  prejudice,  L. 
praejudicium  ;  prae  before  -{-judicium  judgment.  See  ju¬ 
dicial.]  1.  Injury  or  damage  due  to  some  judgment  or  , 
action  of  another,  as  in  disregard  of  a  person’s  right;  result-  ’ 
iug  detriment  ;  —  now  chiefly  in  phrases  ;  as,  in,  or  to,  the 
prejudice  of;  without  prejudice  (specif.,  Law,  without  1 
damage  to,  or  detraction  from,  one’s  own  rights  or  claims),  i 

2.  Injury  in  general  ;  damage;  detriment.  Obs.  Shak.  i 

3.  An  opinion  or  judgment  formed  beforehand,  or  without 
due  examination  ;  a  prejudgment.  Obs. 

4.  Foreseeing;  prognostication.  Obs. 

Naught  might  hinder  his  quick  preiudize.  Spenser. 

6  Preconceived  judgment  or  opinion  ;  leaning  toward  one 
side  of  a  question  from  other  considerations  than  those  be¬ 
longing  to  it ;  prepossession  ;  unreasonable  predilection  for, 
or  objection  against,  anything  ;  esp.,  an  opinion  or  leaning 
adverse  to  anything  without  just  grounds  or  before  suffi¬ 
cient  knowledge  ;  an  instance  of  this  ;  a  prepossession  ;  an 
unreasonable  predilection,  inclination,  or  objection. 

Thoueh  often  nmled  by  prejudice  and  passion,  he  was  em¬ 
phatically  an  honest  man.  ‘  Macaulay. 


6.  A  judgment  or  expectation  formed  at  first  thought ;  an 
anticipation.  Obs. 

Syn.  —  Prejudgment,  prepossession,  bias;  harm,  hurt, 
damage,  detriment,  disadvantage.  See  predilection. 


pre-hend  .  r.  t.  [L .prehendere. 
See  pheii  ensile  )  To  seize.  Ohs. 
pre  hen's!  ble  ( prP-hf n'sl-b’l ), 
a.  Capable  of  being  seized, 
pre-hen'sil  Prehensile.  Rcf.S/i. 
pre-hen 'sive  (-sTv).  a.  Prehen¬ 
sile.  —  pre  hen'sive-ness.  //. 
pre-hen 'sor  (-stfr).  t>.  [See  pre¬ 
hensile  ;  -or.)  One  that  lays 
hold,  seizes,  or  arTests. 
pre-his'to  ry,  w.  The  account 
of  prehistoric  matters  or  events; 
also,  the  matters  or  events.  — 
pre  his-to'ri  an.  ».  —  pre  his- 
tor'i-cal,  a.— pre  his-tor'i-c&l- 
ly.  wh  . 

pre  -Ho  mer'ic,  a.,  pre-hu'man. 
a.  See  pice-,  2. 
preich,  prelche.  preacu. 
preie.  +  pray,  prey. 
preiere.  *b  prayer. 
preif  proof,  prove. 

preignotary.  +  pkenotary. 
preik.  prick. 

pre  lm  ag'ine,  > •.  t.  See  pre-,  1 
a.  -  pre  im  ag  i-na'tion.  n. 
pre-im'i  ta  tive.  <r.  See  pre-. 2. 
prein  ( Scot.  pren).  Obs.  or  Scot, 
var.  of  preen,  w. 
pre  -In  ca'ri-al.  a.  See  prf-. 2. 
pre  in-c'ine'.  >  .t.  Spe  pre-,  i  a. 
pre  in 'di-cant.  n.  [pre-  +  in¬ 
dicant.)  A  prognostic.  Rare. 


pre-in 'di-cate.  v.  t.,  pre-in  dis¬ 
pose',  v.  t.  See  pre-,  1  a. 
preine.  *b  preen. 
pre  in  flec'tion-al.a.  See  pre-,2. 
pre  in  form',  r.  t .,  pre  in¬ 
scribe',  v.  t.  See  pre-,  1  a. 
preinte  +  print. 
pre  in  tend',  v.  t..  pre  in-ter'- 
pret,  v.  f.,  pre  in- ter  pre- ta'- 
tion.  n.,  pre  In  ter 'pre- ta- tive. 

pre  in 'ti- mate,  v.t.,  pre-in  ti- 
ma'tion,  ?i.  See  pre-,  la. 
pre  in  tone',  v.  t.  Reel.  To  in¬ 
tone  beforehand  in  a  low  voice, 
pre  i  o-ti  za'tion.  u.  Iotization. 
preire.  *b  prayer. 
preis.  praise,  pre«s. 
prei8e  +  praisf.,  press,  prick. 
preiseful.  +  praise  hpl 
pre  -Is-lam'ic,  pre-13  la-mit'ic. 
o.  See  pre-,2. 
preis8.  +  press. 
preist.  *b  priest. 
preive  +  prove. 

fire-Ja'cent  (p  re-j  a's^n’t),  a. 
OF.,  fr.  L.  praejacem,  p.  pr.  of 
jirm jarere  to  lie  in  front.) 
1.  Preexisting.  Obs. 

2.  Situated  in  front.  Rare. 
pre  jink' Aar.  of  PKR.M  yK.Scot. 
prejudg'er,  n.  One  who  pre- 
judgea. 

pre  ju'di-ca  cy.  n.  Prejudice  ;  ! 


prej'u-dice  (pr§j'd5-dls;  243, 277),  t>.  t. ;  -diced  (-dist) ;  -dic¬ 
ing  (-dT-sTng).  [Cf.  F.  prejudicier.  See  prejudice,  w.] 

1.  To  injure  or  damage  by  some  judgment  or  action;  to 
cause  injury  to ;  hence,  generally,  to  hurt ;  damage ;  injure  ; 
impair  ;  as,  to  prejudice  a  good  cause.  Now  Chiefiy  Legal. 

Seek  how  we  may  prejudice  the  foe.  Shak. 

2.  To  judge  beforehand,  esp.  unfavorably.  Obs. 

3.  To  cause  to  have  prejudice;  to  prepossess  with  opinions 
formed  without  due  knowledge  or  examination  ;  to  bias  the 
mind  of ;  to  give  an  unreasonable  bent  to ;  as,  to  prejudice 
a  critic  or  a  juryman. 

Suffer  not  any  beloved  study  to  prejudice  your  mind  so  far  as 
to  despise  all  other  learning.  /.  Watts. 

prej  u  dicial  (-dtsh'ftl),  a.  [Cf.  OF. prejudicial. 1.  Tend¬ 
ing  to  injure  or  impair  ;  hurtful ;  damaging  ;  detrimental. 

His  going  away  .  .  .  was  moiX prejudicial  and  most  ruinous  to 
the  king  s  affairs.  Clarendon. 

2.  Of  the  nature  of  prejudice  ;  biased,  possessed,  or  blinded 
by  prejudices  ;  prejudiced  ;  as.  a  prejudicial  eye.  Obs. 
—  prej  u-di'cial-ly,  adv.  —  prej  u-di'cial-ness,  n. 
pre  — ju-di'eial,  <z.  [L . praejudicia/is.']  Rom.  Law.  Com¬ 
ing,  or  decided,  prior  to  the  hearing  before  the  judex  ;  — 
used  of  actions,  also  called  Interrogatory  actions,  in  which 
preliminary  issues  were  tried  before  litiscontestation, 
pre-lach'ry  mal  (pre-lXk'rT-mtfl).  o.  Med.  In  front  of  the 
I  lachrymal  sac  ;  as,  a  prelachrymal  abscess, 
pre  lac'te  al  (-te-ol),  a.  Zodl .  Preceding  the  milk  teeth  ;  — 
applied  by  some  to  certain  rudimentary  teeth  of  marsupials, 
prel'a-cy  ( prSl'ri-sT),  n.  ;  pi.  -cres  (-sTz).  [LL.  praelatia. 
See  prelate  ;  cf.  prelaty.]  1.  The  office  or  dignity  of  a 
prelate  ;  a  benefice  held  by  a  prelate. 

2.  Prelates  collectively;  the  body  of  ecclesiastical  digni¬ 
taries. 

3.  Church  government  by  prelates ;—  chiefly  a  hostile 
term  for  episcopacy. 

pre  lap-sa'ri-an  (pre'IXp-sa'rT-tfn  ;  115),  a.  [pre-  +  L.  lap¬ 
sus  a  falling.]  Characteristic  of,  or  pertaining  to,  the  time 
or  stnte  before  the  fall  of  man. 

prel'ate  (prgl'at),  n.  [ME.  prelal,  F.  prelal,  LL.  praelatus , 
fr.  L.  praelatus,  used  as  p.  p.  of  prae/erre  to  prefer,  but 
from  a  different  root.  Cf.  elate.]  1.  An  ecclesiastic  of 
superior  rank  and  authority,  as  a  metropolitan,  archbishop, 
or  bishop,  or,  formerly,  an  abbot,  prior,  or  superior  of  a 
religions  order ;  a  dignitary  of  the  church. 

©3**  This  word  and  the  words  derived  from  it  are  often  used  invid¬ 
iously.  in  English  ecclesiastical  history,  by  dissenters,  respecting 
the  system  ol  the  Established  Church. 

2.  Hence,  a  chief  priest,  as  of  the  Jews  or  druids.  Obs. 

3  A  person  in  authority  ;  a  superior;  chief;  head.  Obs. 
pre-lat'ic  (pre-lSt'Tk)  (  a.  Of,  pertaining  to.  or  of  the  nature 
pre-lat'i-cal  (-T-ktfl)  f  of,  a  prelate,  prelates,  or  prelacy  ; 
like  a  prelate  ;  adhering  to  prelacy  ;  —  often  used  hostilely 
for  episcopal.  —  pre-lat'i-cal-ly,  adv.  —  pre-lat'i  cal- 
ness.  n. 

pre-la'tlon  (-la'shfin),  n.  [L.  praelatio  preference :  cf.  F. 
prelal  ion.  See  prelate  ;  cf.  prefer.)  1.  Utterance  ;  pro¬ 
nunciation.  Obs.  R.  Oxf.  E.  D. 

2.  Act  of  preferring,  or  state  of  being  preferred  ;  prefer¬ 
ment  ;  promotion  ;  dignity  ;  preference.  Now  Rare. 

3.  Act  of  placing  before  or  in  front  ;  prefixion.  Obs. 
prel'a-tism  (prSl'd-tTz’m),  n.  Prelacy;  episcopacy  or  ad¬ 
herence  to  it ;  —  chiefly  used  hostilely. 

prel'a-tist  (-tTst),  n.  One  who  supports  or  advocates  prel¬ 
acy  ;  hence,  often  hostilely,  a  High  Churchman, 
prel'a  ture  (-tur),  n.  [F.  prelature ,  or  LL.  praelalura."] 
State  or  dignity  of  a  prelate  ;  order  of  prelates  ;  prelacy, 
pre-lect',  pra-iect'  (pre-lSkt'),  r.  t.  [L.  praelectus,  p.  p. 
of  praelegere  to  read  before.  See  pre-  ;  lection.]  To 
choose  before  ;  to  prefer.  Obs. 

pre  lect',  prae-lect',  v.  i.  To  discourse  publicly  ;  to  lecture. 

lie  would  prelect  over  some  thriving  plant.  Stevenson. 

pre-lec'tion,  prae-lec'tlon  (-lek'shtin),  n.  [L.  praeleclio.'] 
1-  A  lecture  or  discourse  read  or  delivered  in  public,  as  to 
students.  “  The  prelections  of  Faber.”  Sir  M.  Hale . 

2.  Preferably,  pre-lection.  A  previous  reading.  Rare. 
pre  lec'tor.  prae  lec'tor(-ter),  71.  [L  .pr  a  elector. A  reader 
of  lectures  or  discourses  ;  a  lecturer,  as  in  a  university, 
pre-leg'a-cy  (pre-lgg'd-si),  n. ;  pi.  -cies  (-bTz).  Roman  dc 
Civil  Law.  A  legacy  payable  before  the  testator’s  estate 
is  distributed  to  heirs  and  general  legatees.  Hence  :  pre- 
leg  a-tee'  (-te').  n.  —  pre'le-gate'  (preGe-gat'),  v.  t. 
pre'li-bate  (pre'li-bat),  t .  1.  [L.  praelibarej]  To  taste  be¬ 
forehand.  Obs.  or  R. 

pre  li-ba'tion  ( pre'li-ba'slmn),  n.  [L.  praelibatio ,  fr.  prae- 
libare  to  taste  beforehand.]  1.  A  foretaste. 

2  A  preliminary  offering.  Rare.  Cowley. 

pre-lim'i-na-ry  (pre-lTm'T-na-rl),  a.  [pre-  -f-  L.  liminaris 
belonging  to  a  threshold,  fr.  limen,  liminis ,  threshold,  en¬ 
trance  :  cf.  F.  preliminaire,  LL.  praeliminaris.~\  Introduc¬ 
tory  ;  previous  ;  preceding  the  main  discourse  or  business ; 
prefatory;  as,  preliminary  observations  to  a  discourse; 
preliminary  articles  to  a  treaty  ;  preliminary  measures. 
Syn.  —  Preparatory  ;  prior,  precedent,  antecedent, 
pre-lim'l  na-ry.  n.  ;  pi.  -ries  (-rTz).  That  which  precedes 

prepossession.  Ohs.  :  pre'lal.  n.  [L.  prelum  a  press.  ] 

Sre-ju'di  cal.  a.  Obs.  a  Preju-  Typographical.  Obs. 

icial.  b  Pre-judicial.  prel'ate  i  prfl'fit),  v.  i.  To  act  as 

pre-Ju'di-cant.  a.  [L.  praeru-  a  prelate.  Obs. 
dicans,  p  pr  Prejudging.  Obs.  prel'ate  hood.  n.  See -hood. 
pre-ju'di-ca-tive,  a.  Prejudg-  nrel  a  te'l-ty  (prPPd-te'I-tl),  n. 
ing.  Ron .  Nature  of  a  prelate.  Obs. 

pre-ju'di-ca  tor,  n.  A  prejudger  prel'ate  ship. //.  See -ship. 
pre  ju'di  ca-to-iy,  a.  Prejudg-  prel'at-ess  i-3-tPs),  n.  A  woman 
ing.  Ohs  te  R.  prelote,  as  an  abbess  :  humor- 

prej'u  diced-ly  (prPj'dfvdlst-lI),  ouslv.  the  wile  of  a  prelate. 
adv.  of  1’Rk.ii  diced,  />.  pre  la'tial  (prf-la'shdl),  a.  Pre- 

prej'u-dice-less.  <t.  See -less.  |  Tati  cal. 
prej  u-di'ei  a-b-eiprej  db-dTsh'-  pre-Lat'in,  n.  See  prf.-.  2. 
t-(i-h’l),  a.  |  OF.,  F.  /irejudicia-  prel'at-ize  ( prPl'fi-tiz).  »■.  t.  te  i. 
hit.)  Prejudicial.  Obs.  Tomake.orto  he  or  become,  pre- 

pre  judicial.  »•.  /.To  bias.  Ohs.  ,  latical  :  to  bring  under  prelat- 
pre -ju  di'ei  a-ry.  prae -ju-dl'ci  ical  influence, 
a  ry  (p  r  e'j  oo-d  I  h  h'T-J-r  I),  a.  prel'at  ry  (-flt-rY),  n.  Prelaty; 
Ram.  Low.  =  pre-judicial.  I  prelacv.  Rare. 
prej  u-dl'cious  (  prpj  dfvdYsh'-  prel'at  y(-fl-tl),  w.  Prelacv.  Obs. 

« s  ',  o.  Prejudicial.  Rare.  —  pre  lec' tor-ship.  prae  lec'tor- 

pr^j  u  di'ciouB-ly,  Rare.  ship.//.  See -ship. 

prek.  +  prick.  pre  lec'tress.  prs  lec'treis.  n. 

pre-Kant'l-an.  a.  See  pre-,  2.  A  female  lecturer. 

preke.  +  PRICK  pre-len'ic  (prf-l?n'Tk),  a.  See 

preke.  w.  The  octopus.  Ohs.  petrography. 

preket  f  pkickf.t.  prelet  f  prelate. 

pre  knowl 'edge. See  pre-.  1  a.  pre  ii  a'tion  <  iire'll-a'shiTn),  n. 

pre  -Ko  ran  ic.  o.  See  pre-,  2.  [L.i,i  or/,,.tio  ]  Strife.  Obs. 

pre  la'bi  al.  a.  See  pre-,  1  b.  prelim.  Abhr.  Preliminary. 

pre-la  brum,  ».  [NL.]  Zool.  The  pre  lim'i  na-ri  ly  (prf-llm'T-nft- 

clypeua  of  an  insect.  i  rMT).  adv.  of  preliminary. 


food,  foot ;  out,  oil ;  chair  ;  go  ;  sing,  igk  ;  *hen,  thin  ;  nature,  vertiure  (250) ;  K  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144) ;  boN  ;  yet ;  zh  =  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Guide. 

Full  explanations  of  Abbreviation*,  Signs,  etc.,  Immediately  precede  the  Vocabulary. 


PRELIMIT 
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PREOCCIPITAL 


a  main  discourse,  work,  design*  or  business  ;  something  in¬ 
troductory  or  preparatory  ;  a  preparatory  step,  measure, 
etc.  ;  by  ellipsis,  a  preliminary  examination  :  as,  the  pre¬ 
liminaries  X*o  a  negotiation  ;  to  take  owe'* preliminaries. 
Syn.—  Introduction,  preface,  prelude, 
pre  lim'it  (pre-lTin'Tt),  r.  t.  To  limit  previously, 
pre  -Lin  nae'an  (pre'lT-ne'an),  a.  Biol.  Of  or  pert,  to  the 
period  prior  to  the  establishment  of  binomial  nomenclature 
by  Linmeuc  ;  specif.  :  a  Bot.  Prior  to  1753,  the  date  of  the  I 
first  edition  of  his  “  Species  Plantarum.”  b  Zool.  Prior  to 
1758, the  date  of  the  tenth  edition  of  his  “SystemaNatura*.” 
pre-lith'ic  (pre-lTtli'ik),  a.  \_pre-  -j-  lithic.]  Pert,  to  a 
stage  of  human  culture  antedating  the  stone  age. 
pre-lo'cal  i-za'tionC-lo'kfd-Y-za'shftn;  -i-za'shftn),  n.  Em- 
bryol.  Segregation  in  the  egg  or  early  blastomeres  of  mate¬ 
rial  destined  to  form  particular  tissues  or  organs, 
prel'ude  (prgl'ud  ;  pre'lud  ;  *277),  n.  [F.  prelude  (ci.  It.  | 
preludio ,  LL.  praeludiurn ),  fr.  L.  prae  before  -f-  ludus  play. 
See  prelude,  v.  i.]  1.  A  preliminary  play.  Obs.  <&  R. 

2.  An  introductory  performance,  action,  event,  etc.,  pre¬ 
ceding  and  preparing  for  the  principal  or  a  more  important  ; 
matter ;  a  preliminary  part,  etc. ;  an  introduction ;  preface  ;  I 
esp.,  Music ,  a  strain,  section,  or  movement  introducing  the 
theme  or  chief  subject,  as  of  a  fugue,  suite,  etc.,  and  even 
an  oratorio  or  opera. 

The  cause  is  more  than  the  prelude ,  the  effect  is  more  than  the 
sequel,  of  the  fact.  Whew  ell. 

Syn.  —  Prelude,  overture.  Prelude  suggests  that  which 
is  preliminary  or  introductory  to  a  larger  or  more  impor¬ 
tant  work  or  movement ;  overture,  as  here  compared,  sug¬ 
gests  more  grandiose  or  orchestral  effect :  as,  “  the  prelude 
to  some  brighter  world  ”  ( Tennyson) ;  ”  The  winds  begin  to 
.  .  .  play  their  overture  to  thunder”  ( Wolcott).  For  tech¬ 
nical  musical  distinctions,  see  defs. 
pre  lude'  (pre-lud'  or,  esp.  in  the  musical  sense ,  prSl'ud, 
pre'lud),  v.  i.  ;  -lud'ed  (pre-lud'Sd  ;  pr61'u-d5d  ;  pre'lu-); 
-lud'ing  (-Tug).  [L.  praeludrre ,  praelusum  ;  prae  before 

-f-  ludere  to  play  :  cf.  F.  prelude r.  See  ludicrous.]  To 
give,  or  serve  as,  a  prelude  ;  to  furnish  an  introduction  ;  to 
be  introductory;  Music ,  to  play  an  introduction  or  prelude. 

We  are  preluding  too  largely,  and  must  come  at  once  to  the 
point.  Jejfrey. 

pre  lude',  v.  t.  1.  To  serve  as  prelude  to;  to  precede  as 
introductory  ;  to  introduce  ;  to  foreshadow. 

I  Music]  preluding  some  great  tragedy.  Longfellow. 
2.  To  play  as  a  prelude  ;  to  play  or  perform  a  prelude  to. 
pre  lu'di-al  (pre-lii'di-al),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  prelude  ; 
of  the  nature  of  a  prelude  ;  introductory, 
pre  lu'di  um,  prse  lu'di  um  (  inn),  n.  [LL.  praeludiurn.'] 
A  prelude  ;  introduction  ;  preliminary.  Now  Rare. 

His  other  griefs  but  dim  jireludiums  were.  J.  Beaumont. 
pre  lu'sion  (pre-lu'zhun),  n.  [L.  praelusio.]  A  prelude  ; 

introduction.  Thackeray. 

pre-lu'sive  (-sTv),  pre  lu'so  ry  (-so-ri),  a.  [See  prelude.] 
Of  the  nature  of  a  prelude  ;  introductory  ;  indicating  that 
something  of  alike  kind  is  to  follow.  “  Prelusive  drops.” 
Thomson.  —  pro lu'sive-ly,  pre-lu'so-ri-ly,  adv. 
pre  ma  ture'  (pre'md-tur'  or ,  except  insen.se  1,  pre'md-tur 
or,  esp.  in  British  usage ,  prSm'd-tur ;  277),  a.  [L.  prae- 
maturns;  prae  before  -f-  maturus  ripe.  See  mature.] 

1.  Mature  or  ripe  before  the  proper  or  usual  time.  Obs. 

2.  Happening,  arriving,  existing,  or  performed  before  the 
proper  or  usual  time ;  adopted,  arriving,  or  received,  too 
soon  ;  too  early  ;  untimely  ;  as,  a  premature  fall  of  snow  ; 
premature  birth,  opinion,  decay,  report. 

Syn.  —  Premature,  precocious.  That  is  premature  which 
comes  into  being,  happens,  or  arrives  too  soon  ;  the  word 
applies  to  actions,  occasions,  events,  rather  than  to  cpn- 
crete  things  ;  that  is  precocious  which  is  prematurely  ripe 
or  developed ;  the  word  refers  esp.  to  mental  powers ;  as, 
“  a  premature  generalization  ”  ( Stewart ) ;  ”  God  screens  us 
evermore  from  premature  ideas.  Our  eyes  are  holden  .  .  . 
until  the  hour  arrives  when  the  mind  is  ripened”  {Emer¬ 
son)  :  a  premature  frost ;  “  precocious  and  conceited  wits  ” 

( Cudworth ).  See  mature. 

—  pre'ma-ture'ly,  adv.  —  pre'ma-ture'ness.  n. 
pre  ma  tu'rl  ty  (pre'md-tu'rT-tT  ;  prSm'd- ;  cf.  premature, 
a .),  n.  [Cf.  F.  prSmaturitS.]  Quality  or  state  of  being 
premature  ;  specif.  :  a  Early  ripeness  or  flowering  ;  —  said 
of  plants,  b  Early  maturity  or  development ;  precocity. 

Homer,  in  the  hymn  to  his  honor,  has  given  a  delightful  ac¬ 
count  of  his  prematurity  in  swindling.  Leigh  Hunt. 

0  Untimely  maturity  ;  undue  earliness  or  haste;  hastiness, 
pre  max  ll'la  (pre/m5k-sTl'd),  n.  ;  pi.  -lm  (-e).  [NL.  See 
pre- ;  maxilla.]  Anat.  &  Zool.  One  of  a  pair  of  bones 
of  the  upper  jaw  of  vertebrates  situated  between  and  in 


front  of  the  maxillaries  ;  an  intermaxilla.  In  man  the  pre- 
maxillse  form  the  median  anterior  part  of  the  superior 
maxillary  bones,  but  in  most  other  mammals  they  are  dis¬ 
tinct  ana  bear  the  incisor  teeth  ;  in  birds  they  are  coa¬ 
lesced,  forming  the  principal  part  of  the  upper  mandible; 
in  teleost  fishes  their  supposed  homologues  constitute  the 
anterior  part  of  the  upper  jaw  and  usually  bear  teeth. 


pre  lim'i-tate,  v.  t.  To  prelimit, 
pre  lim  1-ta'tion  (prC-lYm'Y-ta'- 
sh«n),  u.  Act  of  prelimiting. 

?re  lin'gual  (pre-lYij'gwrtl),  a. 
Tevious  to  the  use,  acquisition, 
or  development  of  language. 

prelinpinpln,  n.  See  powder 

PIMI’KKLIMPIMP. 

pre  lit'er-a-ry,  a.  See  pre-.  2. 
pre  lo'ral  (pre-ld'rrfl  :  2n! ),  pre 
Io're  al  (-rf-al),  a.  Zool.  Situated 
in  front  of  the  loreB. 
pre  lu'cent,  a.  [L.  praelucens , 
p.  pr.]  Resplendent.  Ob*.  Scot. 
pre  lud'er  ( prt-lad'fr  ;  prfl  '0- 
a?r),  n.  One  that  preludes. 

||  pre  lu'di-o  (pra-l<36'dy5  ;  F. 
pre-lQ'dt-6), n. ;  It.  pi.  -biCpra- 
loo'de).  [It.]  Music.  A  prelude, 
pre  lu'di  ous  <  prtMQ'dY-us),  a. 
Preludial.  — lu'di  oua-ly,  adr. 
prel'ud  ize  (prSl'ti -dTz ;  pre' 
lfl-).  i\  i.  To  play  or  compose  u 
prelude. 

fire-lum'bar.  a.  In  front  of  the 
umbar  vertelme  or  region, 
pre  lu'ilv  Prelusive.  Ref.  Sp. 

pre  Ln'ther-an.  a.,  pre  ma- 
chin'er-y,  a.  See  pre-,  2. 
pre  mag  ne'aic  (pre'm&g-ne'- 
sYk  ).  a.  See  pkti;(k;I!apiiv. 

pre -Ma  lay',  pre  -Ma-lay'an. 
a.  See  pke-.  2.  I  lb.  I 

pre  raan-dib'u-lar.u.  Seei*RE-.| 
p  remanent  4*  permanent. 
*>re  ma-ni'a-cal,  a.,  pre-mar' 
tlal.  a .  See  pre-,  2. 
re'mate  +  primate. 


pre  ma  te'ri-al,  a.  See  pke-,  2. 
preme.  4*  prime.  [dian  vein. I 
pre-me'di-a.  n.  [NL.TA  preme-l 
pre-rae'di  al,  a.  6c  n.  Premedian, 
pre-me'di-ate.  r.  t.tfi.  To  advo¬ 
cate  ;  to  mediate.  Obs. 
pre-med'i  tate.  a.  [L.  praemedi- 
tatus ,  p.  p.J  Premeditated.  Obs. 
—  pre-med'l-tate-ly,rt</r.  Obs. 
pre-med'i-tat  ed  (pr?-m?d'T- 
tat'5d.),preL  Sf/t.p.  of  premedi¬ 
tate.—  pre-m  e  d'l-t  at  e  d-1  y, 
•id v.  —p re  raed'i-tat  ed-nesa,  n. 
pre-mea'i-tat  ing-ly,  adv.  of 
premeditating .  p.  pr. 
pre-med'i-ta  tor  (prP-mCd'T-ta'- 
t?r),  n.  One  who  premeditates, 
premenire.  4*  pr.emuxiuk. 
pre-men'stru  al.  a.  See  pre-,  2. 
pre-men'tion.  h..  pre-men'- 
tioned.  pre-mer'it,  v.  t.  See 
pre-,  1  a. 

pre  me-tal'lic,  a.  Previous  to 
the  knowledge  of  metals, 
pre'mi  a.  L.jd.  of  premium. 
pre'mi  al  ( pre'mY-dl),  a.  [L. 
j  praeniudis.]  Of  the  nature  of 
!  a  reward.  Rare. 
j  pre'mi-ant.  a.  [L.  praemians, 
p.  pr.l  Rewarding.  Obs. 
prem'i-ces.  +  primices. 
pre'mi-er.  r.  t.  To  play  the,  or 
I  act  as,  premier.  [ premier. | 

pre'mi  er-al.  a.  Of  or  pert,  to  a | 
pre'ml-er-ei«,  n.  The  wife  of  a 
j  premier. 

I  H  pre  mier'  pas  qui  cofite'  (prS- 
I  mya'  pit  ke  k<5otO.  See  ilx’ya 


pre-max'il  la  ry  (pre-m5k'sT-la-rT),  a.  Anal,  d’  Zoo!.  Sit¬ 
uated  in  front  of  the  maxillary  bones  ;  designating,  or  pert, 
to,  the  premaxillne  ;  intermaxillary.  —  n.  A  preinaxilla. 
pre  m«'di  an  (-me'dl-ftn),  a.  Zool.  a  In  front  of  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  the  body,  b  Designating  a  primary  vein  of  the 
wings  of  some  insects  situated  next  in  front  of  the  media. 
Comstock.  —  n.  A  premedian  vein, 
pre-med'i-tate  (pre-med'T-tat),  v.  t.  ;  -tat'ed  (-tat'Sd) ; 
-tat'ing  (-tat'Tng).  [L.  praemedilatus ,  p.  p.  of  pracme- 
dituri ;  prae  before  -J-  meditari  to  meditate.  See  meditate.] 
To  thiuk  on,  and  revolve  iu  the  mind,  beforehand  ;  to  con¬ 
trive  and  design  previously  ;  as,  to  premeditate  robbery. 

With  wordB  premeditated  thus  he  said.  Dryden. 
pre-med'i-tate,  r.  i.  To  think,  consider,  deliberate,  or  re¬ 
volve  in  the  mind,  beforehand, 
pre  med  i  ta'tion  (-ta'sliun),  n.  [L .  praemeditatio :  cf  F. 
jn'hnedilation.  1  Act  of  meditating  beforehand  ;  specif.  : 
a  Previous  deliberation  as  to  action  ;  forethought ;  plan¬ 
ning  or  contriving,  b  Thinking  of  beforehand, 
pre  med'i-ta-tive  (-mgd'T-ta-tlv),  a.  Given  to,  or  charac¬ 
terized  by,  premeditation. 

pre'mi-ate  (pre'mi -at),  v.  t. ;  pre'mi-at'ed  (-at'ed) ;  pre'mi- 
at'ing  (-at'Tng).  [L.  praemiari  to  stipulate  lor  a  reward.] 
To  give  a  prize  or  premium  to  or  for. 

pre'mi-er  (pre'mT-er;  prgm'yer),  a.  [F.  premier ,  fr.  L. 
primarius  of  the  first  rank,  principal,  fr.  primus  the  first. 
See  primary,  trime,  «.]  1.  First  in  position,  rank,  or  im¬ 

portance;  chief;  principal;  leading;  as,  the  premier  place; 
Obs.,  premier  minister.  Camden.  Sun//. 

2.  First  in  time;  earliest;  most  ancient;  as,  a  premier 
peer,  one  bearing  the  oldest  title  of  his  degree, 
pre'mi-er  (pre'mT-er ;  prem'yer  ;  277  :  formerly  often ,  still 
by  somcy  pre-mer'  ;  cf.  vizier),  n.  The  first  minister  of 
state  ;  more  generally,  chief  officer;  esp.,  the  prime  min¬ 
ister,  ns  of  Great  Britain,  Canada,  or  Australia. 

||  pre  miere'  (pre-myftr'),  a.  fern.  [F.,  prop.  fern,  of  pre¬ 
mier  first.  See  premier,  a.]  First ;  chief  ;  as,  a  premihe 
danseuse.  —  n.  fern.  ;  pi.  -mitres  (F.  pre-mySr').  a  The 
leading  woman  of  a  group,  esp.  in  a  theatrical  cast,  b  A 


first  performance,  as  of  a  play;  a  first  night, 
pre  milTe-na'rl  an  (pre-inll'e-na'rT-ftn  ;  115),  n.  One  who 
holds  the  doctrine  of  premillennialism.  —  a.  Pertaining  to 
or  designating  the  views  of  the  premilleuarians.  —  pre¬ 
mil  lena'ri  an  ism  (-Tz’m),  n. 
pre  niil  len'ni-al  (pre'mT-lgn'T-tfl),  a.  Coming  before  the 
millennium;  previous  to  the  millennium; — said  esp.  of 
the  Second  Advent ;  pertaining  to  the  present  world, 
pre  mil  len'ni-al  ism  (-Tz’m),  n.  Theol.  The  doctrine  that 
the  second  coming  of  Christ  precedes  the  millennium  ;  — 
opposed  to  postmil l ennialism.  See  millennium,  2.  —  pre'- 
mil-len'ni  al  ist,  n. 

prem'ise,  prem'iss  (prgm'Ts),  n.  [F.  jxrimisse,  fr.  fern,  of 
L.  praemissus ,  p.  p.  of  praemiltere  to  send  before  ;  prae 
before  -f-  mittere  to  send.  See  mission.]  1.  A  proposition 
antecedently  supposed  or  proved  ;  something  previously 
a  basis  of  argument ;  specif.,  Logic ,  a  proposition  stated  or 
assumed  as  leading  to  a  conclusion  ;  either  of  the  first  two 
propositions  of  a  syllogism,  from  which  the  conclusion  is 
drawn.  Thus  :  “  All  sinners  deserve  punishment :  A  B  is 
a  sinner.”  These  propositions  (the  premises)  being  true  or 
admitted,  the  conclusion  follows,  that  A  B  deserves  pun¬ 
ishment. 

2.  A  condition  stated  beforehand  ;  a  stipulation.  Obs. 


The  premises  observed, 

Thy  will  by  my  performance  shall  be  served.  Shak. 

3.  pi.  Law.  a  Matters  previously  stated  or  set  forth  ; 
hence  :  The  part  of  a  deed  constituting  all  that  precedes 
the  habendum ,  orig.,  the  first  of  the  eight  parts  of  an  old- 
styl*  deed.  Its  office  is  to  state  the  names  and  additions 
of  the  parties,  make  the  recitals  necessary  to  explain  the 
transaction,  the  consideration,  and  the  certainty  of  the 
parties,  and  of  the  land  to  be  conveyed,  b  The  stating 
part  of  a  bill  in  equity  setting  forth  the  causes  of  complaint, 
the  parties  against  whom  redress  is  sought,  etc. 

4.  pi.  L>aw.  The  property  conveyed  in  a  deed  ;  hence,  in 
general,  a  piece  of  land  or  real  estate  ;  sometimes,  esp. 
in  fire  insurance  papers,  a  building  or  buildings  on  land ; 
as,  to  lease  premises;  the  premises  insured.  Sometimes 
loosely  applied  to  personal  property,  as  a  vessel. 

In  the,  or  these,  premises,  in  regard  to  the  matter  or  subject 
before  mentioned  or  in  question.  Rule  of  St.  Benet  (Caxton). 
pre-mise'  (pre-miz'),  v.  t.  ;  pre-mised'  (-mizd') ;  pre-mis'- 
ing  (-miz'Tng).  [Cf.  OF.  pre  mis ,  fern,  premise ,  p.  p.  of 
premetre  to  put  first,  to  premise,  L.  praemittere  to  send  be¬ 
fore.  See  premise,  ??.]  1.  To  send  before  the  time,  or  be¬ 

forehand  ;  hence,  to  cause  to  be  before  something  else  ;  to 
employ  previously.  Ohs.  Shak. 

If  venesection  and  a  cathartic  be  premised.  E.  Darwin. 
2-  To  set  forth  beforehand,  or  as  introductory  to  the  main 
subject ;  to  offer  previously,  as  something  to  explain  or  aid 


que  i.e  premier  etc. 
pre'mi-er-ship.  »/.  See -ship. 
pre  mll-len'ni-al-ize.  v.  i.  To 
preach  premillennialism. 
premil-len'ni-al-ly,  adv.  of 
pkemillknkial.  [lennial.l 
pre  mil-len'ni  an.  a.  Premil-J 
preminire.  +  pram  uni  re. 
pre'mi-o,  n.  [It.  1  Premium.  Obs. 
pre'mi-ous  (pre'mY-us),  n.  [L. 
praemiosus ,  fr .  praemium  a  pre¬ 
mium]  Rich  in  gifts.  Rare. 
pre  mir'ic(prc-mir'Tk),  a.  See 
|  petrography. 
prem'ls-  Premise.  Ref.  Sp. 
prem'Us.  n.  =  premise. 
pre-mis'aion,  n.  [Cf.  OF.  pre - 
j  mission.]  A  sending  before.  Obs. 
pre-mit',  v.  1.  [L.  praemittere 
to  send  before.]  To  premise.  Obs. 
pre  mit'ic  fpre-mlt'Tk),  a.  See 
petrography. 

1  pre  mize',  r.  Premise.  Ref.  Sp. 
pre  mized'.  Premised.  Ref.  Sv. 
re  mo-nar'chi-al,  a.,  pre'-Mo- 
am'me-dan.  a.,  pre-mon'e-ta- 
r  y,a.  Seep  re-,2. 
pre-mon'i-tive.  a.  Premonitory, 
pre  mon'i-tor  (prS-mbn'T-t? r), 
n.  [L.  praemomtor .]  One  that 
premonishes.  [stration.  Obs.  I 
pre-mon'atrance.  n.  Premon-I 
Pre-mon'str&nt  ( p  r  f-in  5  n'- 
strtfnt),  n.  Premonstratensian. 
pre  mon'itrate  ( prP-mbn'strat), 
v.  t.  [L.  praemonstratu* ,  p.  p. 
of  praemonstrare.]  To  show  or 


represent  beforehand.  —  pre' 
mon-stra'tion  (pre'mbn-stra'- 
shT/n).  pre-mon'stra-tor  (prP- 
mCn'strit-tPr),  n.  AH  O  s.  or  R. 
pre  mo  sa'ic,  or  pre  -Mo-sa'ic, 
a.  See  pre-,  2. 

PremoBter.  «.  ( Prob.  fr.  an  OF. 
form  ol  F.  Prfmontre. J  A  Pre- 
monstimiit.  Obs. 
re-move',  »*.  t.  [L.  praemovere.] 
'o  move  i*r  excite  to  action 
|  beforehand.  —  pre-mo'tion.  n. 
—  pre-mov'er  (pre-m<5ov'?!r),  n. 
Obs.  or  R. 

pre-mxil'ti-ply.  v.  t.  Math.  To 
take  an  operator  as  first  factor 
in  multiplying.  [nire.| 

pre  mu  ni're  Var.  of  pr.«mu-| 
pre  mu-nite'.  »\  t.  [L.  jn  aemu- 
nitus.  p.  p.  of  praemunire.)  To 
fortify  in  front.  Obs.  —  pre  mu¬ 
nition  ( -mfl-nYsh'i/n),  n.  Obs. 
pre-mu'ni-to-ry  (prt-mn'nY-tfi- 
rY),  a.  Pert,  to  a  pr»munire. 
pre  mu'ta  tive,  a.  Oram.  Modi¬ 
fying  hv  the  use  of  prefixes, 
prem'ye,  n.  [L.  /iraemium  :  cf. 
OF.  jiremie .]  A  reward.  Obs. 
prem'your,  n.  [Prob.  through 
OF.  fr.  L.  praemiator .]  One 
who  rewards.  Obs. 
pren'a-ble.  4*  pregnable. 
pre'name\  n.  A  first,  or  Chrie- 
tian,  name.  [of  the  nostrils.  | 
pre-na'ri-Al,  a.  Anat.  In  front | 
prencip&I.  4*  principal. 
prencl*  Obs.  pi.  of  prince. 
pren'der,  or  pren'dre  (prfn'- 


in  understanding  what  follows,  esp.  premises  or  first  prop¬ 
ositions,  on  which  rest  subsequent  reasonings. 

I  premise  these  particulars  that  the  reader  may  know  that  I 
enter  upon  it  as  a  very  ungrateful  task.  Addison. 

pre  mise'  (pre-miz'),  v.  i.  To  make  a  premise  ;  to  set  forth 
something  as  a  premise.  Swift. 

pre'mi  urn  (pre'mT-Miu),  n.  [L.  praemium ,  orig.,  what  one 
has  got  before  or  better  than  others  ;  prae  before  -\-ern ere 
take,  buy.  See  redeem.]  1.  A  reward  or  recompense; 
a  prize  to  be  won  by  being  before  another  or  others  in  a 
competition;  reward  or  prize  to  be  adjudged  ;  bounty  ;  as, 
a  premium  for  good  behavior  or  scholarship,  for  discov¬ 
eries,  etc. 

To  think  it  not  the  necessity,  but  the  premium  and  privilege  of 
life,  to  eat  and  sleep  without  any  regard  to  glory.  Burke. 

2  Something  offered  or  given  for  the  loan  of  money; 
bonus  ;  —  sometimes  synonymous  with  interest^  but  gener¬ 
ally  signifying  a  sum,  or  bonus,  in  addition  to  the  capital. 

Tempted  to  lend,  by  great  premiums  and  large  interest.  Swift. 

3.  Insurance.  The  consideration  paid,  whether  in  money  or 
otherwise,  for  a  contract  of  insurance.  The  premium  may 
take  any  of  various  nominal  forms,  as  that  of  an  initiation 
lee,  an  admission  fee,  an  assessment,  or  a  stipulated  single 
or  periodical  payment,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  in¬ 
surance.  The  premium  required  to  meet  the  risk  of  death 
alone,  that  is,  the  amount  that  will  just  pay  the  insurance 
liability  on  its  becoming  due  without  paying  any  expenses 
or  contingent  charges,  is  called  the  net,  or  pure,  premium,  or. 
sometimes,  the  mathematical,  or  risk,  premium  ;  the  sum  of 
the  net  premium  and  the  loading  (which  see)  is  the  groiB, 
or  office,  premium  ;  the  yearly  sum  required  to  meet  the  cost 
of  insurance  for  each  ‘particular  year  is  called  the  natural 
premium,  this  sum  increasing  from  year  to  year ;  the  sum 
that  would  meet  the  cost  of  insurance  for  the  term  of  in¬ 
surance  in  a  single  payment  is  called  a  single  premium  ;  the 
periodical  sum  required  to  meet  the  cost  ot  insurance  when 
distributed  in  a  series  of  equal  payments  made  annually,  or 
at  some  other  regular  interval,  is  called  a  level  premium,  in 
which  case  the  early  payments  exceed  the  cost  of  insur¬ 
ance  and  the  later  ones  fall  short  of  it. 

4.  A  sum  in  advance  of,  or  in  addition  to,  the  nominal  or 
par  value  of  anything  ;  as,  he  sold  his  stock  at  a  premium. 

5.  Money.  The  excess  in  purchasing  pow  er,  or  exchange 
value,  of  one  form  of  money  over  another  of  the  same 
nominal  value,  as  of  gold  dollars  over  paper  ones  (gold  pre¬ 
mium),  or  of  silver  dollars  over  paper  ones  (Bilver  premium!, 
at  a  premium,  above  par  ;  hence,  unusually  valuable,  as  be¬ 
cause  of  rareness ;  hard  to  get  or  find. 

pre  mo'lar  (pre-mo'ldr),  a.  Anat.  dr  Zool.  In  front  of  or 
preceding  the  molar  teeth  ;  specif.,  designating,  or  pert,  to, 
certain  teeth  of  mammals  in  front  of  the  true  molars  (be¬ 
tween  them  and  the  canines  when  the  latter  are  present). 
In  man  there  are  two  in  each  jaw  on  each  side,  termed, 
from  their  form,  bicuspid  teeth.  Unlike  the  true  molars, 
they  are  preceded  by  milk  teeth,  to  which  the  term  pre - 
molar  is  also  properly  applied,  though  they  are  commonly 
called  milk  molars.  —  n.  A  premolar  tooth. 


pre  mon'ish (pre-mbn'Tsh),  v.  t.  <(*  i\,  pre-mon'ished  (-Tsht); 
i  re-mon'ish-ing.  \_pre-  -f-  monish  :  cf.  L.  praemonere.]  To 
forewarn  ;  to  admonish  beforehand;  to  give  previous  warn¬ 
ing.  Rare.  —  pre  mon'ish  merit  (-ment),  n.  Rare. 
pre  mo  nl'tion  (pre'mo-nTsh'i/n),  7i.  [L.  praemvnitio.  See 
premonish.]  1.  Previous  warning,  notice,  or  information; 
forewarning  ;  as,  a  premonition  of  coming  winter. 

2.  Anticipation  of  an  event  without  conscious  reason  ;  pre¬ 
sentiment  ;  as,  a  premonition  of  evil  or  danger, 
pre-mon'i-to-ry  (pre-m5n'T-t$-rT),  a.  [L.  praemonitorius.] 
Giving  previous  warning  or  notice  ;  as,  premonitory  symp¬ 
toms  of  disease.  —  pre-mon'i-to-ri  ly  (-to-rT-lT),  adv. 
Pre-mon'strant  (pre-m5n'strant),  n.  Premonstratensian. 
Pre  mon  stra-ten'sian  (-8trd-t8n'sh<in),  n.  [From  LL. 
form  of  adj.  fr.  RrebionlrSy  in  France.]  R.  C.  Ch.  One  ol 
a  religious  order  of  regular  canons  founded  by  St.  Norbert 
at  Pr£montr6,  near  Laon,  France,  in  1119.  They  are  also 
called  White  Canons  (from  their  habit),  Norbertines ,  and 
P remonstrants.  Of  this  order,  only  a  few  houses  now 
exist.  Its  original  rule  was  very  strict.  —  Pre  mon  StTfc. 
ten'sian,  a. 

pre-morse'  (pre-mbrs'),  a.  [L.  praemorsus ,  p.  p.  of  pra n 
mordere  to  bite  off  ;  prae  before  -|-  mordere  to  bite.]  Lit 
bitten  off  ;  hence,  terminated  abruptly,  or  as  if  bitten  off 
irregularly  truncate  ;  as,  a  premorse  root, 
pre-mun'dane  (pre-mQn'dan),  a.  Existing  before,  or  ante 
dating,  the  creation  of  the  wrorld. 

pre-na'sal  (-na'zfil),  a.  Situated  in  front  of  the  nasal  bor.eo 
or  region  ;  designating  a  cartilage  or  bone  in  the  snout  of 
certain  animals,  as  pigs.  —  pre-na'sal.  n. 
pre-na'tal  (-ttf  l),  a.  Before  birth.  —  pre-na'tal-ly,  adv. 
pre-note'  (-not'),  v.  t.  [L.  praenotare  ;  prae  before  -j-  no- 
tare  to  note.]  To  note  or  mention  beforehand.  Obs.  or  R. 
pre-no'tion  (-no'shfin),  n.  [L.  praenotio:  cf.  F.  prenotion. 
Cf.  prrnostic.]  A  previous  notion  or  thought;  preconcep¬ 
tion;  foreknowledge.  Bacon. 


dSr),  n.  [F  prendre  to  take,  inf. 
a6  n.]  Law.  The  power  or  right 
of  taking  a  thing  without  its  be¬ 
ing  offered.  [preen. I 

prene.  Obe.  or  dial.  Eng.  of| 
pre-nel'ic  (prS-nCl'Ik),  a.  See 

PETROGRAPHY. 

pre-ne  o-lith'ic,  a.  See  pre-,  2. 
pre'ne  phrit'ic,  «.  Med.  Occur¬ 
ring  before  nephritis.  [wink.j 
prengte.  Obs.  pret.  of  prink,  to  I 
pre-no'men.  Yrar.  of  pk.kno- 
men.  [nominal.] 

pre  nom'i-nal.  Var.  of  pk.e-I 
pre-nom'i-nate.'i.  [L.  jn  aenomi- 
natus,  p.  p.]  Prenominated.  Obs. 
pre-nom'i-nate.  v.  t.  [L.  prae- 
nominatus,  p.  p.  of  praenominare 
to  give  the  praenomen  to.]  To 
forename  ;  to  mention  previous¬ 
ly.  Rare.  —  pre  nom  i-na'tlon 
(prf-nOm'Y-na'Bhun ),  n.  Rare. 
pre  no-min'l-cai  (pre'no-mYn'- 
Y-kdl),  a.  =  PRENOMINAL. 

pre-noB'tlc,  n.  [See  prognos¬ 
tic.)  Presage  ;  omen.  Obs. 
pre-nos'ti-cate,  a.  [LL.  prae- 
nosticatus,  p.  p.  of  praenosti- 
cart ;  with  change  of  prefix  for 
jiroigfrostieare.]  P  r  o  g  n  o  s- 
ticated.  Obs.  —  n.  A  foretoken  ; 
a  sign :  also,  a  proclamation.  Ohs. 
pre-nos'ti-cate,  »\  t.  ft  i.  To 
prognosticate.  Obs.  —  pre-nos'- 
ti-ca'tion.  n.  Obs  —  pre-noe'- 
ti-ca-tive,  n.  Obs. 
pre-no'ta-iy,  n.  [Cf.  LL.  prae- 
notarius  assistant  notary.]  A 


i  prothonotary.  Obs. 
pren  la'tion  (pW-n-sa'shfin),  n. 
[L.  prensatioy  fr.  pr  ensure,  prt- 
i  hensarc .to  seize.]  A  seizing.  Obs. 

prent.  Obs.  or  Scot.  &  dial.  Eng. 
j  var.  of  print. 
prente.  4*  print. 
pren'tice  (pren'tYs),  ».  V  v. 
[Aphetic  for  apprentice.')  Ap¬ 
prentice  :  also,  apprenticeship 
Obs.  <>r  Cotloq.  Dm!.  —  pren¬ 
tice  of  law.  a  barrister.  Obs. 
prenticehed. /(.  [See  PRE  NTH  El 
;  -HKAD.J  Apprenticeship.  Obs. 

f>ren'tlce-hood,  n.  Apprentice- 
lood.  Obs. 

pren'tice  ship,  n.  Apprentice¬ 
ship.  Obs.  or  Colloq  6c  Dial. 
pren'tia.  Obs.  or  dial.  Eng.  var. 

i  of  PRENTICE. 

pren  'tie  age.  n.  [Cf.  Y.appren- 
tissage.)  Apprenticeship.  Obs. 
pre  nun'ei-ate,  v.  t.  [L.  prae- 
|  nvntiatus,  p.  p.  of  jtrarnunti- 
are.]  To  proclaim  beforehand. 
Obs  —  pre-nun  cl-a'tion  (pr6- 
nun'sY-a'shun),  n.  Obs. 
pre  nun'cioua  ( prf-nQn'Bhws), 
a.  [L.  praenuntius.)  Prenun- 
ciating  ;  presaging.  Obs. 
pre  nup'tial,  a.  See  pre-,  2. 
pren'zie.  a.  A  word  of  unknown 
meaning,  prob.  error  for  some 
other  word,  in  Shakespeare's 
“  Measure  for  Measure,"  IIL 
i.  04  &  97.  [t i.t.  See  pre-,  la  l 
pre  o  blige'.  ?’  t..  pre  ob-tain',1 
pre  oc-cip'i-tal.u.  See  pre-,  lb. 


ale,  senate,  efire,  Am,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofa ;  eve,  Svent,  end,  recent,  maker ;  Ice,  Ill ;  old,  6bey,  orb,  6dd,  s6ft,  connect ; 

H  Foreign  Word.  4*  Obsolete  Variant  of.  +  combined  with.  =  equal*. 


use,  unite,  (irn,  tip,  circus,  menu ; 


PREOCCUPANCY 
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PREROGATIVE 


pre-oc'cu  pan-cy  (pre-3k'u-pan-6T),  n.  [See  preoccupate.] 
Act  or  right  of  taking  possession  belore  auother  or  others  ; 
preoccupation  ;  as,  the  preoccupancy  of  wild  land, 
pre  oc'cu  pate  (-pat),  v  t.  [L.  praeoccupatus,  p.  p.  of 
praeoccupare  to  preoccupy.  See  preoccupy.]  Obs.  1.  To 
anticipate  ;  to  take  belore. 

2.  To  prepossess  ;  to  prejudice. 

pre-oc  cu-pa'tion(-pa'shfm),  n.  [L.  praeoccupalio :  cf.  F. 
preoccupation.]  1.  Act  of  preoccupying,  or  state  of  being 
preoccupied  ;  prepossession  ;  of  the  mind,  engrossment. 

2.  Anticipation.  Obs.  South. 

pre-oc'cu  pied  (-5k'u-pld),  pret.  <.C*  p.  p.  of  preoccupy. 
Specif. :  p.  a.  1.  Engrossed  ;  absorbed  ;  lost  in  thought. 

2.  Biol.  Previously  applied  to  some  other  group  so  as  to 
render  it  unavailable  (according  to  the  rules  of  nomencla¬ 
ture)  for  use  in  a  new  sense ;  — said  of  a  generic  or  specific 
name. 

Syn.  —  See  absent. 

pre-oc'cu-py  (-pi),  r.  t.  [Cf.  F.  prkoccuper.  See  treoccu- 
pate,  occupy.]  1.  To  occupy,  or  take  possession  of,  before 
another  ;  as,  to  preoccupy  a  country  not  before  held. 

2  To  prepossess  ;  to  engage,  occupy,  or  engross  the  atten¬ 
tion  of,  beforehand  ;  to  preengage. 

1  think  it  more  respectful  to  the  render  to  leave  something  to 
reflections  than  to  preoccupy  his  judgment.  Arbuthnot. 

3.  To  fill  beforehand. 

pre  oc'u  lar  (pre-5k'u-lar),  a.  Zool.  Placed  just  in  front 
of  the  eyes,  as  the  antenna*  of  certain  insects.  —  n.  One  of 
the  scales  just  in  front  of  the  eye  of  a  reptile, 
pre  o  per'cle  (pre'6-pGr'k’l),  pre  o-per'cu  lum  (-ku-lum), 
n.  ;  pi.  -percles  (-k’lz) ;  -percula  (-Id).  Zool.  A  Hat  mem¬ 
brane  bone  in  the  gill  cover  of  most  fishes,  lying  immedi¬ 
ately  in  front  of  the  opercle. 

pre  0  per'cu  lar  (-ku-ldr),  n.  Zool.  Designating,  or  per¬ 
taining  to,  the  preoperde.  —  n.  The  preopercle. 
pre  O'ral  (pre-o'rdl  ;  201),  a.  Zool.  Situated  in  front  of, 
or  anterior  to,  the  mouth.  — pre-o'ral-ly,  adv. 
pre  or'bit-al  (-8r'bT-tdl),  a.  Anat.  A*  Zool.  In  front  of  the 
orbit ;  designating  a  large  membrane  bone  situated  just  in 
front  of  the  orbit  in  many  teleost  fishes, 
pre  Ol-dain'  (prS'Sr-dan'),  v.  t.  [pre-  -}-  ordain  :  cf.  F. 
prSordonner ,  L.  praeordinare.]  To  foreordain, 
pre-or'dsr  (pre-6r'der),  v.  t.  To  order  or  arrange  before¬ 
hand  ;  to  foreordain.  Sir  W.  Hamilton. 

pre-ordi-na'tlon  (-dT-na'sh?/n),  n.  [Cf.  F.  preordination.] 
Act  of  preordaining  or  foreordaining, 
prepa-ra'tion  (prgp'd-ra'slum),  n.  [F.  preparation,  L. 
praeparatio.  See  prepare.]  1.  Act  of  preparing  ;  a  fitting 
or  making  beforehand  for  a  particular  purpose,  use,  serv¬ 
ice,  or  condition  ;  previous  arrangement  or  adaptation  ; 
a  making  ready  ;  equipment ;  training  ;  formation  ;  com¬ 
pounding  ;  manufacture ;  as,  the  preparation  of  land  for 
sowing;  the  preparation  of  troops  for  battle;  preparation 
of  drugs. 

2.  State  of  being  prepared,  or  made  ready  ;  preparedness ; 
readiness  ;  fitness  ;  as,  a  nation  in  good  preparation  for  war. 

3.  That  which  makes  ready,  prepares  the  way,  or  intro¬ 
duces  ;  a  preparatory  act  or  measure. 

I  will  show  what  preparations  there  were  T.  Burnet. 
4  That  which  is  prepared  ;  something  made,  equipped, 
or  compounded  for  a  particular  purpose  :  as  :  a  Any  medic¬ 
inal  substance  fitted  for  use.  b  Anything  treated  lor  pres¬ 
ervation  or  examination,  c  An  army  or  fleet.  Obs.  Shak. 
d  An  accomplishment ;  qualification.  Obs.  Shak. 

6.  Music,  a  The  anticipation  of  a  discordant  note  in  the 
consonant  chord  next  preceding,  b  The  consonant  tone 
thus  about  to  become  discordant.  See  suspension. 
pre  par'a-tive  (pre-p5r'a-tiv),  a.  [Cf.  F.  preparatif.] 
Tending  or  serving  to  prepare  or  make  ready  ;  having  the 
power  of  preparing,  qualifying,  or  fitting  ;  preparatory. 
Laborious  quest  of  knowledge  /ireparative  to  this  work.  South 
pre  par'a-tive,  «.  [Cf.  F.  preparatif.]  That  which  pre¬ 
pares,  or  is  preparative  or  preparatory  ;  a  preparation, 
pre-par'a-tor  (-ter),  n.  [L.  praeparalor.]  One  who  pre¬ 
pares  ;  a  preparer,  as  of  specimens  for  scientific  uses, 
pre-par'a  to-ry  (-to-rT),  a.  [Cf.  F.  preparatoire ,  L.  prae- 
paraiorius.]  1.  Preparing,  or  serving  to  prepare,  the 
way  for  something;  introductory  ;  preparative  ;  as,  a  pre¬ 
paratory  school  (a  school  esp.  for  students  preparing  to 
enter  college) ;  a  preparatory  condition. 

2.  Being  prepared  ;  undergoing  training  or  instruction  for 
something  to  follow. 

pre-pare' (pre-p&r'),  v.  t.  ;  pre-pared'  (-pSrd') ;  pre-par'- 
ino  (-pSr'Tng).  [F.  preparer,  L.  praeparare  ;  prae  before 
-f-  parare  to  make  ready.  See  pare.]  1.  To  fit,  adapt, 
or  qualify  for  a  particular  purpose,  end,  or  condition  ;  to 
make  ready  ;  to  put  into  a  state  for  use  or  application ; 
to  put  into  the  appropriate  mental  state,  as  by  warning 
or  instruction  ;  to  fit  mentally  ;  as,  to  prepare  ground  for 
seed  ;  to  prepare  a  lesson  ;  bo  prepare  a  boy  for  college. 

Our  souls,  not  yet  prepared  for  upper  light.  Dry  den 

2.  To  procure  as  suitable  or  necessary  ;  to  get  ready  ;  to 
provide  ;  to  equip  ;  to  fit  out ;  hence,  to  make;  form  ;  com¬ 
pound  ;  as,  to  prepare  an  entertainment,  a  medicine,  food. 

That  they  may  jtrepare  a  city  for  habitation.  Ps  evii.  3b. 

3.  Music,  a  To  make  (a  tone  or  its  effect)  expected  by 
sounding  it  in  a  chord  immediately  preceding,  as  a  conso¬ 
nant  tone  in  the  same  voice  part,  b  To  lead  up  to  (a  tone 


or  an  embellishment)  by  a  prefatory  tone  or  tones ;  a6,  a 
prepared  trill,  one  preceded  by  a  turn  or  other  grace. 
Syn.  —  Fit,  adjust,  qualify ;  equip,  make,  make  ready, 
pre-pare'  (pre-p£r'),  v.  i.  1.  To  make  ready  ;  to  put  things 
in  order ;  as,  to  prepare  for  hostilities. 

2.  To  make  one’s  self  ready  ;  to  get  ready  ,  to  take  the 
necessary  previous  measures  ;  as,  to  prepare  for  death, 
pre  pared'  (-pard'),  p.  a.  Made  ready,  fit,  or  suitable  ; 
adapted  ;  ready  ;  equipped  ;  fitted  out ;  made.  —  pre-par'- 
ed-ly  (-par'gd-lT),  adv.  —  pre-par'ed-ness,  n. 
pre  pa-tel'lar  (pr^pa-tgl'dr),  a.  Anat.  In  front  of  the 
patella  ;  specif.,  designating  a  synovial  bursa  between 
the  patella  and  the  skin.  Cf.  housemaid’s  knee. 
pre  pay'  (pre-pa'),  v.  t.  ;  -paid'  (-pad') ;  -pay'inq.  To  pay, 
or  to  pay  the  charge  upon,  in  advance  or  beforehand, 
pre  pay'ment  (-mint),  n.  Payment  ill  advance, 
pre  pense'  (pre-pgns'),r.  t.  A*  i.  [Cf.  OF. prepenser,  peril, 
for  porpenser.  Cf .  prepense,  a.]  To  think  of  or  coi.sider 
beforehand  ;  to  premeditate  ;  to  precontrive  Obs. 
pre  pense',  a.  [Prob.  an  alteration  of  OF.  porpense  medi¬ 
tated,  p.  p.  of  porj/enser ,  pourpenser,  to  meditate,  plan; 
por-  (L.  pro)  -j-  OF.  &  Y.penser  to  think  ;  cf.  also  OF.  pre¬ 
penser  to  consider  beforehand.  Cf.  pansy.]  Devised, 
contrived,  or  planned  beforehand  ;  preconceived  ;  pre¬ 
meditated  ;  aforethought ;  —  usually  placed  after  the 
word  it  qualifies ;  as,  malice  prepense  (see  malice,  4). 

This  has  not  arisen  from  any  misrepresentation  or  error  pre¬ 
pense.  Southey. 

pre  per-cep'tion  (pre'per-sep'shwu),  n.  Psychol.  Ideal 
anticipation  of  a  perception. 

We  find  evidence,  again,  of  ideas  in  the  making,  in  what  Lewes 
called  preperception,  ...  as  when  a  scarecrow  is  hailed  by  the 
traveler  who  mistakes  it  for  a  husbandman  James  Ward. 

pre  pla-cen'tal  (pre'pld-sen'tal),  a.  Embryol.  Existing  or 
arising  before  the  formation  of  a  placenta, 
pre-pol'lence  (pre-p51'£ns)  I  n.  [L.  praepollcntia.]  Qual- 
pre-pol'len-cy  (-en-si)  (  ity  or  state  of  being  prepol- 
lent ;  predominance  ;  prevalence.  Rare. 
pre-pol'lent  (-ent),  a.  [L.  praepollens,  p.  pr.  of  praepollere 
to  surpass  in  power;  prae  -j-  pollere  to  be  powerful.] 
Superior  in  influence  or  power  ;  predominant.  Rare. 
pre  pol'lex  (-Sks),  n. ;  pi.  -lices  (-T-sez).  [NL.  See  pre-  ; 
pollex.]  Zool.  An  extra  digit,  or  rudiment  of  a  digit,  on 
the  preaxial  side  of  the  thumb. 

pre-pon'der-ance  (-p8n'der-ans) )  n.  [Cf.  F.  prepondi- 
pre-pon'der-an-cy  (-der-an-sT)  j  ranee.]  1.  Quality  or 
state  of  being  preponderant ;  superiority  or  excess  of 
weight,  influence,  power,  number,  etc.  ;  an  outweighing. 

In  n  few  weeks  he  had  ehanged  the  relative  position  of  all  the 
states  in  Europe,  and  hud  restored  the  equilibrium  which  the pre- 
ponderance  of  one  power  had  destroyed.  Macaulay. 

2.  Ordnance.  The  excess  of  weight  of  that  part  of  a  can¬ 
non  behind  the  axis  of  the  trunnions  over  that  in  front. 
If  the  excess  of  weight  is  forward  of  the  trunnions,  it  is 
sometimes  called  negative  preponderance. 
pre-pon'der-ant  (-tfnt),  a.  [L.  praeponderans.  -antis:  cf. 
F . preponderant.]  Preponderating;  outweighing;  superior 
in  weight,  force,  etc. ;  predominant ;  as,  of  preponderant 
importance.  —  pre-pon'der-ant-ly,  adv. 
pre  pon'der  ate  (-at),  v.  t. ;  -at'ed  (-at'ed) ;  -at'ing  (-at'- 
Ing).  [L.  pr ac ponder atus,  p.  p.  of  praeponderare.  See 
pre-  ;  ponder.]  1.  To  consider,  or  ponder,  beforehand.  Obs. 

2.  To  outweigh  ;  to  exceed  or  surpass  in  weight,  force, 
influence,  number,  etc. ;  to  overbalance. 

An  inconsiderable  weight,  by  distance  from  the  center  of  the 
balance,  will  /tn ponderate  greater  magnitudes.  Glanrill . 

3.  To  cause  to  be  inclined  ;  incline  ;  dispose  ;  decide.  Obs. 
pre-pon'der-ate,  v.  i.  To  exceed  in  weight ;  hence,  to  in¬ 
cline  or  descend,  as  the  scale  of  a  balance  ;  fig.,  to  exceed 
in  influence,  power,  etc.,  to  prevail;  predominate. 

pre-pon'der-at  mg  (-at'Tng),  p.  pr.  &  vb  n.  of  preponder¬ 
ate.  Specif.:  p.  a.  Dominating;  prevailing. 

Syn.  —  See  dominant. 

pre  pon  der-a'tion  ( -a'sliwn),  n.  [L .  praeponderatio.]  Act 
or  state  of  preponderating. 

prep' 0  si'tion  (prgp'o-zTsh'wn),  n.  [L.  praepositio,  fr. 
praeponere.  to  place  before  ;  prae  before  -f- potter e  to  put, 
place  :  cf.  F.  preposition.  See  position;  cf.  provost.]  1.  Act 
of  preposing,  or  placing  before.  Rare. 

2.  Gram.  A  word  general^  having  a  fundamental  meaning 
of  position,  direction,  time,  or  other  abstract  relation,  and 
employed  to  connect  a  noun  or  a  pronoun,  in  an  adjectival 
or  adverbial  sense,  with  some  other  word  ;  a  particle  used 
with  a  noun,  pronoun  (in  English  in  the  objective  case), 
or  an  expression  equivalent  to  a  noun,  to  make  a  phrase 
limiting  some  other  word  ;  —  so  called  because  usually 
placed  before  the  word  with  which  it  is  phrased  ;  as,  a 
bridge  of  iron  ;  he  comes  from  town  ;  it  is  good  for  food. 

3.  A  proposition  ;  an  exposition  ;  a  discourse.  Obs. 
prep  o  si'tion  al  (-61),  a.  [Cf.  F.  prSpositionnel.]  Of  or 

pert,  to,  or  of  the  nature  of,  a  preposition.  —  prep'O-Si'- 
tion-al-ly,  adv. 

pre  posi  tive  (prc-p5z'T-tTv),  a.  [L .  praepositivus :  cf.  F. 
preposilif.]  Gram.  Put  before;  prefixed. — n.  A  pre¬ 
positive  word.  —  pre-pos'i-tive-ly,  adv. 
pre  pos'l-tor  (-ter),  n.  [ LL.  praepositor .1  1.  At  some  Eng¬ 
lish  public  schools,  a  student  appointed  to  inspect  other 
students ;  a  monitor  ;  a  prefect.  Cf.  prepostor,  prefect,  5. 
2  Var.  of  prepositor,  1. 


pre  pos'i  tnre  (pre-poz'T-tur),  n.  [L  praepositura.  See 
preposition  ;  cf.  provost.]  Office  or  dignity  of  a  provost ; 
a  provostship. 

pre  pos  sess'  (pre'p<5-zSs'),  v.  t. ;  pre'pos-sebsed'  (-pd- 
zest') ;  pre'pos-sess'ing.  1  To  preoccupy,  as  ground  or 
land  ;  to  take  previous  possession  of.  Dryden. 

2  To  preoccupy,  as  the  mind  or  heart,  so  as  to  preclude 
other  things ;  hence,  to  bias  or  prejudice ;  to  give  a  pre' 
vious  inclination  to,  for  or  against  anything;  esp.,  to  it 
duce  to  a  favorable  opinion  beforehand,  or  at  the  outset, 
pre  pos  sessing,  p.  a.  Tending  to  invite  favor  ;  attract¬ 
ing  confidence,  lavor,  esteem,  or  love ;  attractive  ;  as,  a 
prepossessing  manner.  —  pre  pos  sess'ing-ly,  adv. 
pre  pos-ses'sion  (-ptf-zSsli'un),  n.  Preoccupation;  esp., 
preoccupation  of  the  mind  by  an  opinion,  or  impression, 
already  formed  ;  preconceived  opinion  ;  bias  ;  — generally, 
but  not  always,  used  in  a  favorable  sense  implying  a  liking 
or  favorable  opinion  ;  as,  the  prepossessions  of  childhood 
or  of  a  bigot. 

Syn.— Bent,  bias,  predisposition, preoccupancy,  inclina¬ 
tion.  See  PREDILECTION. 

pre-pos'ter-ous  (pre-p5s'ter-fis),  a.  [L.  praeposterus  ;  jnae 
before  -f-  posterns  latter.  See  posterior.]  1.  Having 
that  first  which  ought  to  lie  last ;  inverted  in  order.  Obs. 
2.  Contrary  to  nature,  reason,  or  common  sense;  irrational; 
utterly  and  glaringly  foolish  ;  nonsensical ;  ridiculous  ; 
absurd.  “  Most  preposterous  conclusions.”  Shak. 

Preposterous  ass,  that  never  read  bo  far  !  Shak. 

Syn.  —  Perverted,  irrational,  monstrous.  See  foolish. 

—  pre  pos'ter-ous  ly,  adv.  —  pre-pos'ter-ous  ness,  n. 
pre  pos'tor,  prae-pos'tor  (-ter),  n.  [See  prepositor.]  At 
some  English  public  schools,  one  of  several  senior  pupils 
exercising  certain  delegated  control  of  the  students  ;  —  the 
official  name.  Cf.  prepositor,  1,  prefect,  5. 
pre-po'tence  (pre-po'tens),  n.  [Cf.  OF.  prcpotence.]  Pre¬ 
potency.  Rare. 

pre-po'ten-cy  (-po'ten-si),  n.  [L.  praepotentia.]  Quality 
or  condition  of  being  prepotent ;  predominance  ;  now  usu¬ 
ally,  Biol.,  greater  capacity  on  the  part  of  one  of  the  par¬ 
ents,  as  compared  with  the  other,  to  transmit  his  or  her 
own  characteristics  to  their  offspring, 
pre-po'tent  (-tent),  a.  [L.  praepotens.  See  pre-  ;  potent.] 

1.  Very  powerful ;  superior  in  force,  influence,  etc. 

2.  Biol.  Characterized  by  prepotenc}’.  Darrein. 

pre'print'  (pre'prmt'),  n.  A  print  made  in  advance  or  be¬ 
fore  general  publication  ;  an  advance  issue  or  copy. 

pre-pu'bic  (pre-pu'bTk),  a.  Anal.  A  Zool.  In  front  of 
the  pubis  ;  pertaining  to  or  designating  the  prepubis, 
pre-pu'bis  (  bis),  n.  [NL.  See  pre-  ;  ruBis.]  Zool.  a  That 
part  of  the  pubic  bone  of  a  reptile  or  bird  which  lies  in 
front  of  the  acetabulum.  It  is  best  developed  in  ortliopcd 
dinosaurs,  in  which  it  is  regarded  as  the  homologue  of  the 
true  pubis  of  other  reptiles  and  higher  groups;  but  iu 
birds  it  is  derived  largely  from  the  ilium,  and  is  more  cor¬ 
rectly  known  as  the  pectineal ,  or  iliopectineal ,  process,  b 
An  epipubis  or  an  epipubic  bone, 
pre'puce  (pre'pus),  71.  [F.  prepuce,  L.  praeputium.] 

Anat.  The  foreskin.  —  pre-pu'lial  (pr^-pu'shfil),  a. 
Pre-Raph'a  el  ite,  n.  a  Strictly,  a  member  of  a  society 
formed  in  England  in  1848,  and  called  the  Pre-Raphaelite 
Brotherhood,  signing  their  works  with  the  letters  P.  R.  B. 
after  their  names.  The  members  were  William  Holman- 
H unt,  John  Everett  Millais,  Dante  Gabriel  Rossetti,  and 
James  Collinson,  painters;  Thomas  Woollier,  sculptor; 
Frederick  George  Stephens,  then  a  painter,  afterwards 
chiefly  a  writer  on  art;  and  William  Michael  Rossetti, 
writer.  The  purposes  of  the  society  were  to  encourage 
fidelity  to  nature,  sincerity,  and  delicacy  of  finish,  111 
practical  work  and  in  criticism,  b  Popularly,  any  mod¬ 
ern  artist  thought  to  be  a  would-be  restorer  of  early  ideals 
or  methods,  as  one  of  the  German  painters  often  called 
Nazar  enes,  or  one  who  paints  and  draws  with  extreme 
minuteness  of  detail,  c  Popularly,  any  Italian  painter  of 
an  epoch  before  Raphael’s  time  of  fame  and  influence,  i.e., 
about  1505. 

Pre— Raph'a-el-ite,  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  Pre-Raphael- 
itism  or  the  Pre-Raphaelites,  as  a  figure  or  landscape. 
Pre-Raph'a-el-it  ism,  n.  Fine  A  rts.  The  principles,  prac¬ 
tice,  or  style  of  the  Pre-Raphaelites,  in  sense  a 
pre're-lease'  (pre're-les'),  7I.  Steam  Engine.  Act  of  open¬ 
ing  to  the  exhaust  before  the  eud  of  the  stroke  in  order 
to  minimize  back  pressure. 

pre're-mote'  (-mot'),  a.  More  remote  in  previous  time  or 
prior  order. 

pre-req'ui-slte  (pre-r3k'wT-zTt),  a.  Previously  required  ; 
necessary  as  a  preliminary  to  any  proposed  effect  or  end. 
pre-req'ui  site,  n.  Something  previously  required,  or  nec¬ 
essary  to  an  eud  or  effect;  as,  the  prerequisites  of  free¬ 
dom. 

pre-rog'a-tl'val  ( pre-r5g'd-ti'vul ;  pre-rSg'a-tTv-ai),  a.  Of 
or  pertaining  to,  or  of  the  nature  of,  a  prerogative, 
pre-rog'a-tive  (pre-r5g'<i-tlv),  n.  [F.  prerogative,  fr.  L. 
praerogativa  precedence  in  voting,  preference,  privilege, 
fr.  praerogatirus  that  is  asked  before  others  for  his  opin¬ 
ion,  that  votes  before  or  first,  fr.  praerogare  to  ask  before 
another  ;  prae  before  -f-  rogare  to  ask.  See  rogation.] 

1.  A  riglit  of  voting  first.  Obs.  or  Rom.  Hist. 

2.  Precedence;  preeminence;  first  rank;  priority  or  ad¬ 
vantage  over  others.  Obs.  or  Civil  Law. 

Then  give  me  leave  to  have  prerogative.  Shak. 


pre-oc 'cu-pant,  u.  See  pre-,  1  a. 
pre  oc'cu  pate,  a.  [L .ftraeoccu- 
/talus,  p.  p.l  Preoccupated  Obs. 
pre-oe  80-phag'e-al  Var.  of 
pukKsophao  KAL. 
pre  ol'ic(pre-Sl'lk),  a.  See  pe- 
1  ico..  r  v  pH  v.  [1  a.  /f.l 

pre-om'i-nate.  r.  t.  See  pke-,| 
preon.  +  preen. 
pre-op 'er-a-tive,  a.  Surg.  Oc¬ 
curring  before  an  operation, 
pre  o-pin'lon,  u.  Opinion  pre¬ 
viously  formed  ;  prejudice, 
pre-op'tlc.  a.  See  pre-,  1  b. 
pre-op'tlon  ( nrC-Cp'ehiZn),  n. 
Right  of  first  choice, 
preor.  +  prayer.  [Ref.  Sp.l 
preordalnd'.  Preordained.) 

Sre  or'dl  nance,  n.  Antecedent 
cerce.  Obs  or  R. 
pre  or'dl-nate.  a.  [L  praeortli- 
uatus,  p.  p.  See  pkeordaix.J 
Preordained.  Obs. 
pre  or-gan'lc,a.  Geol.  Formed 
before  the  beginning  of  life, 
pre' -Oa- man '11,  a.  See  pre-,  2 
preoat.  +  priest. 


preove.  +  prove. 
prep  ( prCp),  a.  Short  for  pre¬ 
paratory  ;  as,  jtrep  school  U 
S.—  n.  a  A  student  in  a  pre¬ 
paratory  course,  esp.  forcollege. 
lT.  S.  b  Study  hour  Eng.  All 
Student  Slang  [osition.l 

prep  Abbr.  Preparatory;  prep-| 

f>re  pa  le-o  lith'ic,  pre-pa  lae-o- 
lth /lc.  a.  See  PRE-,  2 
pre-pal'a  tal,  pre-pal 'a-tine.  a. 
See  pr  K-,  lb.  [pre-,  2. 1 

Pre-Pa  le-o  zo'lc.  a  Geol.  See| 
pre  par'a-ble  ( prP-pur'd-b’l),  a. 
See -able  [06s. I 

prep'a-rance.  n.  Preparation.! 
prep'a-rate,  a.  [L .praeparatus, 
p  p.]  Prepared.  Obs. 
pre-par'a-tiv.  Preparative.  Ref. 
S/t.  [parative.  J 

pre-par'a-tlve-ly.  adv.  of  pre-| 
pre-par' a-to-ri-ly.  adv.  of  pre¬ 
paratory. 

pre-par'a-to-ry.  n.  A  prepara¬ 
tive.  Also,  short  for  prepara¬ 
tory  signal,  etc. 

pre-pare',  pre-pare' ment,  n. 


Preparation.  Rare. 
pre  par'er  ( prP-pur'er),  n.  One 
!  that  prepares.  [06a.  or  R.  I 
pre 'part',  n.  Preceding  part.  | 
pre  pend',  r.  1.  [  pre-  +L.pen- 
dere  to  weigh.)  To  consider; 
meditate.  Cf  prepense,  v.  Obs. 
pre-pend'ant,  a.  Overhanging 
in  front.  Obs  [PENSE.T 

pre-pense'ly,  adv.  of  pre-| 
pre  pen'sive  (prS-pSn'sYT).  a. 
Prepense.  Rare.  [lb.  I 

pre-per  i  to-ne'al.  a.  See  pre-,| 
pre-Pe'trine.  a.  See  pre-,  2 
prephecy  *f*  prophesy. 
pre-Phid'i-an.  or  pre-Phei'dJ- 
an.  a.  See  pre-,  2  [1  b.l 

pre  pi-tu'i-ta-ry,  a.  See  i*rk-,| 
pre  pol'ic  (  pre-p51'Tk),  a.  See 
PKTItOC  raphy. 

pre-poll',  r.i.  [Li. praepollere.] 
To  prevail  or  predominate.  Ohs. 
pre-pon'der,  r.  t.  Sr  i.  [Cf  OF. 
jt reponderer.)  1.  To  prefer.  Obs. 
2.  To  preponderate.  Obs.  or  R. 
pre-pon'der-at  ing-ly,  adv.  of 
preponderating. 


pre-pon'der-ous.  a.  Preponder¬ 
ant.  I  of  the  pons  \  arolii.l 

pre-pon'tile.  n  Anat.  In  front! 
pre-port',  r.  i.  [L.  prarportare 
to  carry  before.)  P-  •  elmde.  Obs. 
pre-pose'  (prf-pffz'i.  r.  t.  [F. 
preposer;  pr4-(  L.  prae )  4-  poser. 
See  pose.)  To  place  before  ;  to 
prefix.  Obs.  or  R. 
pre-poa'i-tiv.  Prepositive  Ref. 
S/t. 

jire  pos-ses'sor  (-p  <5-z  C  s'S  r).  n. 
See  pre-,  1  a. 

pre  pos-sest'.  Prepossessed.  R.  \ 
prepost,  n  [L.  praepositus, 
prop.  p.  p.  of  praeponere  to  set 
over.)  Superior  officer.  Obs. 
pre-pos'ter.  Var.of  prepostor. 
pre  pos'ter-ate,  v.  t.  [L.  prae- 
posteratus ,  p.  p.  of  /trae/toste- 
rare.)  To  invert ;  reverse.  Obs. 
pre  pos  to'ri-al.  prae  po§  to'rl- 
al.  a.  Of  or  pert,  to  prepostors. 
pre-pos'tor-ihip.  prae  pos 'tor- 
ship,  w.  See -ship.  I  raphy.  I 
pre  po  tas'sic,  a.  See  i*etroo-| 
pre-po'tence. /i  Prepotency.  R. 


pre  poten'tial,  u.  See  poten¬ 
tial,  n..  3.  [tent.  | 

pre-po'tent-ly.  adr.  of  pkepo-I 
pre-prop  er  a'tion.  ».  IL . /trae- 
properare  to  hasten  greatly.] 
An  excessively  hasty  act.  Obs. 
pre-prop 'er-ous.  a.  [L .prae- 
properus.  1  Overhnsty.  Obs. 
pre  pro-phet'ic,  a.  See  pre-,  2. 
pre  pros-tat'ic. «.  See  pre-,  1  b. 
pre  pro- vide',  r.  f.  See  pick-,  1  a. 

f  re-pu'ber  tal,  a.  Existing  be- 
ore  puberty 

prepucy.  n.  [L.  prae/tutium.] 
The  prepuce.  Obs. 
pre-pu'  ti-um  (prf-pfl  'sh Y-i<  m ), 
n.  [L  .praeputium.]  Prepuce, 
pre  py-lor'ic.  a.  See  pre-,  1  b. 

?re  py-ram'i-dal.  a.  A  n  a  t. 

lesignating  a  fissure  of  the  un¬ 
der  surface  of  the  cerebellum  in 
front  of  the  pyramid, 
pre-pyr'ic  (pre-pIr'Tk  ;  -pTr'- 
lk),  a.  See  petrography. 
pre-quar'lc  (pre-kwftr'Tk),  a. 

See  PETROGRAPHY. 

Pre-Raph'a-el-lsm.  n.  =  Prk- 


Raimiaelitinm.  [-is  11. 1 

Pre-Raph'a  el  it'ish,  a.  See| 
pre-rec'tal.  a.  See  pre-,  1  b 
pre  re  form',  a.  See  pre-,  1  a. 
pre-ref  or-ma'tion,  or  pre-Ref'- 
or  ma'tion.  a.  See  pre-,  2. 
pre  re'gal.  a.  Prior  to  the  kings, 
as  those  of  Israel, 
prereg'nant.  w.  One  who 
reigns  before  another.  Obs. 
pre  re'nal,  a.  See  pre-.  2. 
pre-rept',//.  />.  [L .praerrittus.] 
l  aken  by  anticipating.  Ot>s 
pre  re  quire',  v.  t.  See  pre-,  1  a- 
p  re-re  q'ui-s  it  Prerequisite 
R'f.Sp.  [I  a. | 

pre  re  solve',  v.t.  4*  i.  See  pre-,| 
pre-rev  o-lu'tlon  a-ry,  a.  See 
pre-,  2. 

prerie.  +  prairie. 
pre-ro'gan-cy,  w.  ILL.  jtraero- 
gantia.  1  The  possession  of 
a  prerogative.  Obs. 
prerogatif  +  prerogative. 
pre  ro-ga'tion,  n.  [OF.]  Pre¬ 
rogative.  Obs.  [S/).\ 

pre-rof 'a-tir.  Prerogative./fq^  l 


food,  foot ;  out,  oil ;  chair  ;  go  ;  sing,  iqk  ;  then,  thin ;  nature,  verdure  (250) ;  K  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144) ;  boN  ;  yet;  zh  =  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Quids. 
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PRESENT 


3.  A  special  quality  in  virtue  of  which  one  is  superior; 
a  distinctive  worth  or  excellence  ;  a  superiority.  Obs. 

The  two  faculties  that  are  the  prerogative  of  man.  /.  Taylor. 

4.  A  right  to  exercise  a  power  or  privilege  in  priority  to, 
or  to  the  exclusion  of,  others  ;  esp.,  a  right  attached  to  an 
office  or  rank  to  exercise  a  special  privilege  or  function  ; 
specif.,  an  official  and  hereditary  right  which  may  be  as¬ 
serted  without  question,  and  for  the  exercise  of  which  there 
is  no  responsibility  or  accountability,  except  to  the  sover¬ 
eign  power,  as  to  the  fact  and  the  manner  of  its  exercise. 

Blackstone  cites  and  approves  Locke’s  definition  of  the  royal 
prerogative,  ns  “  the  discretionary  power  of  acting  for  the  public 
ood  where  the  positive  laws  are  silent,”  and  says  that  if  that 
iscretionarv  power  he  abused  to  the  public  detriment,  such 
prerogative'  in  exerted  in  an  unconstitutional  manner  ( Black - 
stone ,  Commentaries ,  Ilk.  I.,  c.  (I,  p.  230).  John  IF.  Burgess. 

pre-rog'a-tiv©  (pre-rog'a-tTv),  a.  1.  Rom.  Hist.  Called 
on  to  vote,  or  privileged  to  vote,  first;  as,  a  prerogative 
century  or  tribe. 

2.  Having  a  right  of  precedence  or  priority  ;  superior  in 
privilege  ;  as,  the  king  is  prerogative.  Obs.  or  llist. 

3-  Belonging  to  a  right  of  priority  or  precedence  ;  charac¬ 
teristic  of,  or  existing  in  virtue  of,  a  superior  privilege  or 
privileges ;  as,  prerogative  power. 

4-  Law.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  prerogative  court;  as,  pre¬ 
rogative  records,  procedure,  etc. 

prerogative  court,  Lan\  formerly,  the  court  of  either  of  the 
archbishops  (of  Canterbury  or  York  in  England  or  Armagh 
in  Ireland),  which  had  jurisdiction  in  all  cases  of  wills  or 
administrations  where  the  deceased  left  bona  notabilia 
(which  see)  in  each  of  two  or  more  dioceses,  or,  orig.,  ^oods 
of  any  value  in  more  than  one  diocese.  The  jurisdiction 
of  these  courts  was  transferred  to  the  Court  of  Probate  by 
20  &  21  Viet.  c.  77  (1857)  and  by  the  Judicature  Acts  to  the 
Probate  Division  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Judicature.  A 
prerogative  court  was  established  in  the  colony  of  New  Jer¬ 
sey,  and  the  probate  court  of  that  State  is  still  so  called.  — 
p  instance.  Logic ,  in  induction,  a  crucial  instance  ;  an  in¬ 
stance  of  first  importance.  —  p.  office,  the  office  in  which 
wills  proved  in  a  prerogative  court  were  registered.  Eng. 
—  p.  wTit.  Lair,  any  of  pertain  writs  issued  originally,  m 
England,  by  the  exercise  of  the  royal  prerogative,  and  now 
in  the  discretion  of  the  courts,  and  directed  usually  to  the 
parties  whose  action  is  to  be  controlled  and  not  to  the  sher¬ 
iff.  They  are  the  writs  of  procedendo,  mandamus,  prohibi¬ 
tion,  quo  warranto,  and  habeas  corpus. 

II  pre'sa  (pra'sa),  n. ;  pi.  prese  (-sa).  [If.,  prop.,  a  taking.] 
Music.  A  mark  or  cue  [written  :S:,  -f-,  •*•]  indicating 
where  the  successive  voice  parts  of  a  canon,  etc.,  are  to 
take  up  the  theme  ;  a  lead. 

pres'age  (prSs'aj;  pie'saj;  formerly  also  presage'),  n. 
[F.  presage ,  L.  praesagium,  fr.  praesagire  ;  prae  before  -f- 
sugire  to  perceive  acutely  ;  akin  to  sagax  sagacious.  See 
sagacious.]  1.  Something  which  foreshows  or  portends 
a  future  event  ;  a  prognostic  ;  an  omen  ;  an  augury.  “  Joy 
and  shout — presage  of  victory.”  Milton. 

2.  A  presentiment  ;  a  foreboding. 

3.  Foreshowing  ;  portending  ;  prognostication. 

The  predictions  of  soothsayers  .  .  .  are  counted  matters  of 
presage.  Holland. 

4.  Foreknowledge  ;  prescience. 

If  there  he  aught  of  presage  in  the  mind.  Milton 

5.  Predictive  or  prophetic  meaning  or  import. 

Syn.—  Prognostic,  omen,  token,  sign,  presentiment. 

pre-8 Age'  (pre-saj'),  v.  t. ;  ruE-SAGED'  (-sajd') ;  pre-sag'- 
ino  (-saj'Yng).  [F.  presager.  See  presage,  n.]  1.  To 

have  a  presentiment  of ;  to  feel  beforehand  ;  to  forebode. 

2.  To  foreshow  ;  portend  ;  preindicate. 

My  dreams  presage  some  joyful  news  at  hand.  Shak. 

3.  To  foretell ;  to  predict;  to  calculate  in  advance. 

4.  To  point  out ;  to  show.  Obs. 

Syn.  —  See  foretell. 

pre-sag©',  v.  i.  To  utter  or  make  a  prediction;  to  have  a 
presentiment  or  foreknowledge  ; — sometimes  used  with  of. 
pre  sage'ful  ( pre-saj'idol),  a.  F nil  of  presages  ;  ominous  ; 
prophetic  ;  foreboding  ;  foreknowing. 

Dark  in  the  glass  of  some  presageful  mood.  Tennyson. 
pre  sage'ment  (-rngnt),  n.  A  presaging,  or  that  which  is 
presaged;  a  foreboding;  presentiment;  prediction;  prog¬ 
nostication  ;  presage. 

pres'by-ope  (prgz'bT-op  :  prS.s'-),  n.  Med.  One  who  has 
presbyopia;  a  farsighted  pos  -11. 

pres  by-0'pl-a  (-o'pT -a),  u.  [NL. ;  Gr.  npeo-fivs  old,  n.,  an 
old  man  -£■  -Opia.]  Med.  A  defect  of  vision  due  to  ad¬ 
vancing  age.  it  is  due  to  rigidity  of  the  crystalline  lens, 
which  produces  difficulty  of  accommodation  and  recession 
of  the  near  point  of  vision,  so  that  objects  very  near  the 
eyes  cannot  be  seen  distinctly  without  convex  glasses, 
pres  by-op'ic  (-5p'Tk),  a .  Affected  by  presbyopia  ;  also, 
remedying  presbyopia;  farsighted, 
pres'by  ter  (prgz'bT-tSr ;  pres'-;  277),  n.  [L.,  an  elder, 
fr.  Gr.  rrpea^vTe  >o<;.  See  driest.]  1.  An  elder  in  the  early 
Christian  church.  See  2d  Citation  under  bishop,  n.,  1. 

2.  In  churches  more  or  less  hierarchical, one  ordained  to  the 
second  order  in  the  ministry  ;  —  called  more  usually  priest. 

3.  In  the  Presbyterian  churches,  a  member  of  a  presby¬ 
tery,  whether  lav  or  clerical. 

New  presbyter  is  hut  ohl  priest  writ  large.  Milton 

4.  [cop.]  A  Presbyterian.  Obs.  Hudibras. 

pres-byt'er-al  (pr8z-bTt'?r-tfl ;  pigs-),  a.  Presbyterial. 
pres-byt'er  ate  (  at),  n.  [L.  presbyteratus.]  The  office 

or  position  of  a  presbyter  ;  also,  a  presbytery, 
pres'by  ter  ess  (prSz'bl-ter-gs  ;  pres'-),  n.  1.  Eccl.  Hist. 
In  the  early  and  medieval  churches :  a  A  female  presby¬ 
ter,  or  elder  ;  one  of  those  aged  widows  who  were  dedi¬ 
cated  to  the  service  of  the  church  and  constituted  an  ec¬ 
clesiastical  order,  b  The  wife  <>f  a  presbyter  or  priest,  esp. 


one  who  came  under  the  operation  of  the  rule  requiring  the  j 
continence  of  clergymen  ;  also,  a  priest's  concubine. 

2.  East.  Ch.  a  A  priest's  wife,  b  The  superior  of  a  con¬ 
vent  of  women. 

pres  by-te'ri-al  (prSz'bT-te'rT-ftl;  pres'-),  a.  [Cf.  presby¬ 
tery.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  presbyters  or  a  presbytery ; 
presbyterian. 

pres  by-te'ri  an  (-&11  ;  277),  a.  [Cf.  F.  presbyterien. ]  Of 
or  pertaining  to  a  presbyter  or  presbyters,  or  ecclesiastical 
government  by  presbyters ;  [_cap.]  designating,  or  pertain¬ 
ing  to,  a  church  or  churches  which  uphold  church  govern¬ 
ment  by  presbyters  ;  of  or  pertaining  to  the  doctrine,  disci¬ 
pline,  and  worship  of  a  communion  so  governed.  The 
Presbyterian  churches  are  trinitarian  and  Calvinistic  in 
doctrine,  most  of  them  accepting  the  Westminster  Confes¬ 
sion  of  Faith  and  the  Larger  ana  Shorter  Catechisms  as  au¬ 
thoritative.  Some  Unitarians  in  England  call  themselves 
Presbyterians,  but,  though  descended  from  old  English 
Presbyterians,  they  have  retained  nothing  but.  the  name, 
which  is  kept  on  account  of  ancient  Presbyterian  endow¬ 
ments  that  Uiey  continue  to  hold.  Most  of  the  Reformed 
Churches  in  continental  European  countries  and  the  Re¬ 
formed  bodies  (Dutch  and  German)  in  the  United  States 
are  Presbyterian  in  polity  and  doctrine.  1  he  Presbyterian 
polity  provides  for  the  lollowing  courts  :  the  session,  the 
presbytery, the  synod,  and  (usually) the  General  Assembly 
(see  these  terms).  There  is  but  one  order  in  the  ministry, 
and  the  officers  recognized  are  pastors,  ruling  elders  or 
elders,  and  deacons.  Following  is  a  list  of  the  various 
Presbyterian  bodies,  their  distinctive  features,  etc.: 

British  Em  i’i  r  k.  —  Presbyterian  Church  of  England:  union 
formed  1S7G.  Church  of  Scotland:  ldth  century:  established 
church.  —  United  Free  Ch.  of  Scotland:  union  lormed  1900  : 
union  of  seceders  from  preceding.  —  Free  Ch.  of  Scotland  :  1843  : 
composed  of  those  of  the  Tree  Church  who  refused  to  enter  the 
union  of  11*00.  —  Reformed  Presbyterian  Ch.  of  Scotland  :  com¬ 
posed  of  those  who  declined  to  unite  with  the  Free  Church  in 
1876.  —  United  Original  Secession  Ch.  (Scotland  ):  a  small  body.— 
Presbyterian  Ch.  in  Ireland  :  1626  :  sturdily  adheres  to  old  paths 
of  evangelical  doctrine  and  Presbyterian  polity.  —  Presbyterian 
Ch.  in  Wales  (Welsh  Calvinistie  Methodist  Connexion):  1  s  1 1 .  — 
Reformed  <  IrolnTnl).  —  Eastern  Reformed  ( Ireland).  —  Secession 
Ch.  (Ireland).  —  Presbyterian  Ch  of  Australia  ( A.  A-  Tasmania): 
union  formed  lbol.  Presbyterian  Ch.  of  New  Zealand  :  union 
formed  11)01.—  Presbyterian  Ch.  of  So.  Africa:  union  formed  1897. 

—  Presbyterian  Ch.  of  Jamaica 

U mtkd  States.  —  Presbyterian  Ch  in  theU.  S  A  (Northern): 
about  1640.  —  Cumberland:  1*10:  united  1906  with  the  preceding, 
except  a  few  congregations  :  combines  Calvinism  and  Armin- 
ianism,  rejecting  limited  atonement  and  the  doctrine  of  decrees 
of  the  Westminster  Confession.  —  Cumberland  (colored):  1869. 

—  Welsh  Calvinistic  Methodist:  1.S26:  Wclsh-Americans  :  same 
theology  as  above;  use  the  Welsh  language.  —  United  Presbyte¬ 
rian  :  union  formed  1858  :  Psalms  only  used  in  singing;  oppose 
secret  societies;  communion  restricted.—  Presbyterian  Ch  in  the 
U-  S-  (Southern):  1864.  —  Associate  Ch  of  North  America  :  about 
1753  ;  declined  to  enter  the  union  of  1N5S.  Associate  Reformed 
Synod  of  the  South  :  1822  :  Psalms  only  used  in  singing  ;  com¬ 
munion  restricted.  Reformed  in  the  U-  S  (Synod)  **  Old  Light”: 
from  a  division  which  occurred  in  1833  :  members  do  not' vote 
or  hold  political  office:  sing  psalms  only.  —  Reformed  in  North 
America  (General  Synod)  “New  Light”:  members  allowed  to 
decide  for  themselves  as  to  voting,  etc.;  sing  psalms  only.  —  Re¬ 
formed  (Covenanted):  1840 :  seceders  from  Reformed’ in  the 
U.  S  :  stricter  on  communion.  —  Reformed  in  the  U.  S.  and  Can 
ada  :  1883  :  seceders  from  Reformed  in  North  America  ;  allows 
members  to  vote  and  be  voted  for. 

Pres'by  te'ri  an,  n.  [Cf.  F.  presbyterien .]  A  supporter 
of  Presbyterianism ;  a  member  of  the  Presbyterian  Church. 

Pres  by-te'rl-an  ism  (-Tz’m),  7i.  [Cf.  F.  presbyterian  is  me.'] 
That  form  of  church  government  which  invests  presbyters 
with  all  spiritual  power,  and  admits  no  prelates  over  them  ; 
also,  the  faith  and  polity  of  the  Presbyterian  churches, 
taken  collectively.  See  presbyterian,  a. 

pres'by  ter  y  ( prSz'bi-ter-T  ;  prSs'- ;  formerly  also  accented 
pres-hyt'er-y),  a.  ;  pi.  -teries  (-Tz).  [L.  presbyterium ,  Gr. 
ixpeafivTiplOV.  See  PRESBYTER  ;  cf.  PRESBYTERIUM.]  1.  A 
body  of  presbyters,  esp.  in  the  early  Christian  church. 

2.  In  Presbyterian  churches,  a  judicatory  consisting  of  all 
the  ministers  and  one  layman,  who  is  a  ruling  elder,  from 
each  congregation,  within  a  certain  district.  It  is  next 
below  the  synod  and  next  above  the  session  in  authority. 

3.  [cop.]  The  Presbyterian  religion  or  polity.  Rare. 

4.  The  jurisdiction  of  a  presbyter  or  of  a  presbytery. 

5-  That  part  of  a  church  reserved  for  the  officiating  priests, 
as  the  clioir  or  sanctuary  or  both  ;  properly,  in  ancient 
churches,  that  division  east  of  the  sanctuary  containing 
the  seat  of  the  bishop  and  clergy.  See  cathedral,  lilust. 

6.  R.  C.  Ch.  The  residence  of  the  priest  or  priests  of  a 
parish  ;  parochial  residence  ;  parsonage. 

pre'sei  ence  (pre'shT-?ns ;  presh'T- :  277:  formerly  also 
accented  pre-sci'ence),  n.  [F.  prescience ,  L.  praescientia. 
See  prescient.]  Knowledge  of  events  before  they  take 
place  ;  foreknowledge  ;  foresight. 

pre'scl-ent  (pre'sht-ent ;  prSsh'T-),  a.  [L.  praesciens,  -en¬ 
ds,  p.  pr.  of  praescire  to  foreknow  ;  prae  before  -f-  scire  to 
know:  cf.  F.  prescient.  See  science.]  Having  knowledge 
of  coming  events  ;  foreknowing  ;  foreseeing.  Pope. 

Henry  .  .  .  had  shown  himself  sensible,  and  almost  prescient, 
of  this  event.  Baron. 

pre  scind'  (pre-sTnd'L  r.  t.  [L.  praescindere  to  cut  off  in 
front  ;  prae.  before  scindere  to  cut  asunder  :  cf.  F.  pre - 
Sander.-]  1.  To  cut  off ;  to  abstract ;  to  separate.  Obs. 

2.  Metaph.  To  separate  ;  to  abstract  by  an  act  of  attention. 

pre  scind',  v.  i.  To  abstract  or  separate  one’s  self  or  it¬ 
self ;  —  with  from. 

pre-scis'sion  (pre-sTzh'tfn),  n.  [See  prescind;  cf.  scis¬ 
sion.]  Act  of  prescinding  ;  specif.,  abstraction  by  disregard 
of  details  or  nonessential  elements,  as  distinguished  from 
abstraction  by  disregard  of  instances  or  by  the  considera¬ 
tion  of  a  quality  apart  from  any  subject. 


pre  rog'a  tlved  (p  r  f-r  0  g'<>-  ; 
iTvd),  a.  Endowed  with  a  pre¬ 
rogative.  Rare.  [ngative  1 
pre  rog'a  tive  ly,  m/i?  liv  pre-! 
pre  rog  a  tiv'i  ty  (-tTv'T-tT),  n.  | 
State  of  having  prerogatives.  R. 
pre-Ro'man.  a.  See  pkk-,  2. 
pres.  pke^s.  [prcsent.l 
Pres.  Ahbr.  President ;  |  /  r.],|  | 
pre^a'cral.  a.  See  pre-,  1  b. 
pre  sag'er  (prf-saj'Jr),  n.  One  1 
that  presages,  [ominous.  OfoJ  i 
pre  sa'gioas,  a.  Foreboding  ; 
pres  a  gi'tion  (prPs'd-jYsh'tfn).  I 
m.  IL.  praesagitio.]  A  pre-  ] 
saging.  Obs. 

pres'a-gy  (  p  rg  s'd-j  T),  ».  [L. 
praesagium.]  Presage.  Obs. 
presance.  presence. 
pre  3anc'ti  fled  (pr£-sfii)k'tY-  j 
ITd),  a.  See  pre-,  1  a. 
presand,  f  present. 


pre  san'i-ta-ry.  a.  See  pre-.  2. 
presant.  presante.  +  present. 
pre  -Sar  gon'ic.  a.  Preceding 
the  time  of  Sargon  of  Akkad, 
who  ruled  about  3800  b.  c. 
pre  sar-to'ri-al.  a.  See  pre-,  2. 
Presb.  Ahbr.  Presbyterian, 
pres'by-o'py  (p  r  5  z'b  Y-5'p  Y  : 
pres'-),  ;/.  [Cf.  F.  presbyojiie] 
=  PRESBYOPIA. 

pres'bjrte  (prSz'bTt  ;  prfs'-), 
n.  (Gr.  7rpecr0uT7js  an  old  man- 
cf-  F.  presbyte .]  A  presbyope. 
pres  byt'er-at'ed  (prfz-bYt'?r- 
ftt'gd  ;  pr6s-),  a.  Governed  by 
preshvters  or  elders, 
pres'by  te'ri  a  (prPz'bY-te'rY-d; 

pr?8'-),7J.,/>/.  of  PRESBYTERIUM. 

pres  by-te'ri  al-ly.w/v.of  pkes- 
BYTER1AL.  See  -LT. 

Pres  by-te'ri  an  lze.  r.  1.  To 


make  or  render  Presbyterian 
Pres  by-te'ri-an-ly.  adv.  In  a 
Presbyterian  manner, 
pres  by-te'rl -um  (prCz/bY-te'rI- 
ttm  :  prSs'  ),  n.  [L.]  =  prks- 

B\  TKHY,  5 

pres'by-ter-ship'.  n  See  -sn  i p. 
pres-byt'i-a  (prfiz-bY t'Y - d  ; 
prgs-),  77.  [NL.  See  presbyte.] 
Presbyopia. -pres-byt'ic(-Tk),a. 
Pres  by-ti'nae  < prfz'hY-tl'ne  ; 
pres'-). /7.  pi.  [NL.]  Zoiil.  The 
subfamily  of  Old  World  mon¬ 
keys  consisting  of  the  langurs, 
guerezns.and  proboscis  monkey. 
Pres-by'tls  (prfz-hY'tYs  ;  pr6s-), 
77.  [NL.,  irreg.  fr.  Gr.  npeapv- 
T175  old  manj  Zobl.  The  genus 
consisting  of  the  langur6. 
pres'by-tlsm  (pr5z'bY-tYz*m  ; 
prSs'-),  n.  Presbyopia. 


pre-scane'.  n.  [  pre-  +  L.  scae- 
na,  srena.  stage.  ]  Prelude.  Obs. 
pre-scene',  74.  A  preceding 
scene.  Obs.  [sension.] 

pre^scen'sion  Erron.  for  pre-| 
pre  scho  las'tic,  a.  See  pre-,  2. 
pre  scl  en'tial  (p  r  e's  h  Y-S  n'- 
slull;  presh'Y-),  a.  [L .  praesri- 
rutia  prescience.]  Prescient.  Obs. 
pre-sci  en-tif'ic,  a.  See  pre-,  2. 
pre'sci-ent-ly.  adv.  of  presci¬ 
ent.  See-LY. 

pre-sclnd'ent  (pr£-sYn'd?nt),  n. 
[L.  praesemdens ,  p.  pr  ]  Cut¬ 
ting  off  :  abstracting.  Rare. 
pre'scl  ous  (pre'shY-ffs),  a.  [L. 

praesrius  ;  prae  before  -4-  sc  ins 
knowing.]  Prescient.  Obs.  or  R. 
presciouse  precious. 
pres'clt  (pr5s'Yt),a.  Reprobate. 
Obs. 

pre-scrlb'er  (pr$-skrtb'5r),  n. 


pre  scribe' (pre-skriL'),  r.  t.;  pre-scribed' (-skribd') ;  prb- 
scrib'ing  (-akrlb'Tng).  [L.  praescribere ,  praesa  ijdum  ; 
prae  before  -j-  scribe  re  to  write.  See  scribe.]  1.  To  in¬ 
scribe  before  or  in  front.  Obs. 

2.  To  laydown  authoritatively  as  a  guide,  direction,  or 
rule  of  action  ;  to  impose  as  a  peremptory  order ;  to  dic¬ 
tate  ;  appoint ;  direct ;  ordain. 

Prescribe  not  us  our  duties.  Shak. 

3-  Med.  To  direct,  designate,  or  order  the  use  of  as  a 
remedy  ;  as,  the  doctor  prescribed  quinine. 

4.  Law.  To  outlaw  or  invalidate  by  prescription, 
pre  scribe',  v.  i.  1.  To  give  directions;  to  dictate. 

A  lorwardnos8  to  prescribe  to  their  opinions.  Locke. 

2.  Med.  To  write  or  give  medical  prescriptions. 

3.  Law.  a  To  claim  a  title  to  a  thing  by  right  of  prescrip¬ 
tion.  b  To  become  by  prescription  invalid  or  unenforce¬ 
able  ;  as,  certain  rights  prescribe  in  twenty  years. 

pre  script'  (pre-skrtpt' ;  pre'skrTpt),  a.  [L.  praetcriptus, 
p.  p.  of  praescribere :  cf.  F.  prescrit.  See  prescribe.] 
Ordained  or  appointed  authoritatively  ;  prescribed, 
pre'seript  (pre'skrTpt),  n.  [L.  praescriptum :  cf.  OF.  pre¬ 
script.]  That  which  is  prescribed  ;  as :  a  Direction;  rule, 
b  ( pron .  pre-skrTpt')  A  medical  prescription.  Obs. 
pre-scrip'ti  ble  (pre-skrTp'ti-b’I),  a.  [Cf.  F.  prescripti¬ 
ve.]  Depending  on,  or  derived  from,  prescription  ; 
proper  to  be  prescribed. 

pre-scrip'tlon  (-shun),  n.  [F.  prescription,  L.  praescriptio 
an  inscription,  preface,  precept,  demurrer,  prescription  (in 
sense  3),  iv. praescribere.  See  prescribe.]  1.  A  prescrib¬ 
ing  or  dictating  ;  thing  prescribed  ;  direction  ;  prescript. 

2.  Med.  A  written  direction  for  the  preparation  and  use 
of  a  medicine;  a  medical  recipe  ;  also,  a  prescribed  remedy. 

3.  Rom.  Law.  a  A  plea  or  clause,  placed  at  the  beginning 
of  the  formula  in  an  action,  limiting  the  scope  of  the  claim 
or  the  remedy,  as  to  a  certain  time,  b  The  operation  of 
the  law  whereby  rights  might  be  acquired  or  extinguished 
by  limitation  of  the  time  within  which  the  owner  might 
have  his  remedy  under  the  praetorian  law,  as  distinguished 
from  usucapion ;  later,  Civil  Law,  the  operation  of  the 
law  whereby  rights  might  be  established  by  long  exercise 
of  their  corresponding  powers  (acquisitive  prescription)  or 
extinguished  by  prolonged  failure  to  exercise  such  pow¬ 
ers  (extinctive  prescription),  usucapion  and  prescription 
having  become  merged.  Extinctive  prescription  corre¬ 
sponds  essentially  to  limitation  of  actions  in  English  law. 

4.  Eng.  andAmer.  Common  Law.  A  prescribing  for  title  ; 
the  establishment  of  a  claim  of  title  to  a  thing  by  virt  ue  of 
immemorial  use  and  enjoyment ;  the  right  or  title  acquired 
by  possession  had  during  the  time  and  in  the  manner  fixed 
by  law.  Strictly  common-law  prescription  applies  only 
to  the  acquisition  of  incorporeal  interests  in  land,  such  as 
easements  or  profits  a  prendre,  as  distinguished  from  ac¬ 
quisition  of  title  by  adverse  possession,  and  is  based  upon 
the  presumption,  or  legal  fiction,  that  possession  was  orig¬ 
inally  acquired  under  a  grant.  The  necessary  period  of 
enjoyment  under  the  earlier  law  was  for  time  immemorial 
(which  see),  but  is  now  usually  fixed  by  statute  at  20  years. 

pre-scrip'tive  C-tTv),  a.  [Cf.  L.  }>)  aescriptivus  of  a  de¬ 
murrer  or  legal  exception.]  Consisting  m,  or  acquired  by, 
pertaining  to,  or  arising  from,  prescription.  —  pre-scrip'- 
tive-ly,  adv.  —  pre  scrip'tive-ness,  n. 
pre-sem'i-nal  (pre-sgm'T-ntfl),  a.  Prior  to  fecundation, 
pres'ence  (prgz'^ns),  n.  [F.  presence ,  L.  praesentia.  See 
present.]  1  Act,  fact,  or  state  of  being  present,  or  of 
being  in  a  certain  place  and  not  elsewhere,  or  of  being 
within  sight  or  call,  at  hand,  or  in  some  place  that  is  being 
thought  of;  attendance;  —  opposed  to  absence;  as,  the 
presence  of  troops  saved  the  city. 

2.  The  part  of  space  within  one’s  ken,  call,  influence,  etc.  ; 

immediate  nearness  or  vicinity  of  one ;  proximity ;  also, 
presence  chamber ;  as,  to  remove  the  hat  in  the  presence 
of  ladies.  “  In  thy  presence  joy  entire.”  Milton. 

3.  An  assembly,  esp.  of  persons  of  rank  or  nobility. 

Odrnar,  of  all  this  presence  does  contain, 

Give  her  your  wreath  whom  you  esteem  most  fair.  Dry  den. 

4.  The  whole  of  the  personal  qualities  of  an  individual  ; 
person  ;  personality  ;  esp.,  the  person  of  a  superior,  as  a 
sovereign.  “  The  Sovran  Presence  thus  replied.”  Milton. 

5.  Port ;  bearing  ;  carriage  ;  mien  ;  air ;  personal  appear¬ 

ance  ;  sometimes,  fine  or  stately  bearing.  “  Rather  dignity 
of  presence  than  beauty  of  aspect.”  Bacon. 

A  graceful  presence  bespeaks  acceptance.  Collier. 

6.  An  apparition  ;  specter. 

presence  of  mind,  control,  readiness,  or  alertness  of  the 
mental  faculties  such  as  enables  one  to  readily  say  or  do 
the  right  or  appropriate  thing  in  an  emergency, 
pres'ent  (prSz'gnt),  a.  [F.  present ,  L .praesens,  -ends,  that 
is  before  one,  :n  6ight  or  at  hand,  p.  pr.  of  praeesse  to  be  be¬ 
fore  ;  prae  before  -f-  esse  to  be.  See  essence  ;  cf.  absent.] 

1.  Being  before,  in  view,  or  at  hand  ;  being  within  reach, 
sight,  or  call,  or  within  certain  contemplated  limits  ;  being 
in  a  certain  place  and  not  elsewhere  ;  —  opposed  to  absent. 

2.  Now  existing,  or  in  process  ;  begun  but  not  ended  ; 
now  in  view,  or  under  consideration  ;  being  at  this  time; 
not  past  or  future  ;  as,  the  present  session  of  Congress  ; 
the  present  state  of  affairs  ;  the  present  instance. 

1  ’ll  bring  thee  to  the  present  business.  Shak. 

3.  Immediately  operative  or  effective;  immediate;  in¬ 
stant.  ik  A  present  recompense.”  “  Present  pardon.”  Shak. 

4.  Ready  ;  quick  in  emergency  ;  as,  a  present  wit.  Rare. 

5.  Favorable  ;  propitious  ;  —  a  Latinism.  Archaic. 

6.  Gram.  Denoting,  or  pertaining  to,  time  that  now  is  ; 
as,  the  present  tense  (see  below)  ;  the  present  suffix  in  calls. 
present  perfect.  Grom.  See  perfect  tense.  —  p.  tense, 


One  who  prescribes, 
prescripte  +  prescribed. 
pre-scrip  ti-til'i-ty  (prf-skrYp'- 
iT-bYl'Y-tY),  77.  Quality  or  state 
of  being  prescriptible. 
pre-scrip 'tion-ist.  a.  Med.  A 
compounder  of  prescriptions, 
pre-scrip  'tiv.  Prescript  ve.  R.  Sp. 
pre  scrip  to'rl  al ( pre' skrT p-t5'- 
rY-rtl  ;  201',  <7.  See  PRK-,  2. 
pre-scrive',  r.  t.  [F.  prescrire , 
3d  pi.  pres,  preserwent.  L.  / >rae - 
scrihere :  confused  with  jtro- 
scribere.]  To  prescribe:  also,  to 
proscribe :  ban.  Obs.  Scot. 
pre-scu'tum  (prC-skn'twm),  n  ; 
pi.  -ta  ( -tor. ).  [NL.  See  pre-; 
scutum.]  Zobl.  The  anterior 
of  the  four  pieces  composing 
the  dorsal  part,  or  tergum,  of  a 
thoracic  segment  of  an  insect. 
—  pre-scu't&l  ( -tdl),  a. 


prese  +  press. 

fre'se  ance.  n  [F.  presdanct.] 
’riority  of  place  in  sitting  Obs. 
presedent.  precedent,  pres¬ 
ident. 

pre  see',  r.  t.  To  foresee.  Rare. 
pre  se  lect',  r.  t.  See  pre-,  1  a. 
pre-sem'i-na-ry  (pre-stm'l-nH- 
rl),  a.  Preseminal. 
pre  -Sem-it'ic.  «  See  pre-,  1  a 
presen  +  prison. 
presence  chamber  or  room.  The 
room  where  a  great  personage 
receives  company  or  those  en¬ 
titled  to  come  into  his  presence 
pre  sen  sa'tion  (prg'Bfn-sa'- 
shd  11 ),  n  See  pr e-.  1  a.  Rare 

F-re-sen'slon  ( prC-sgn'shixn).  n. 
L.  praesensio,  fr.  praesentirr  to 
perceive  beforehand.]  Presen¬ 
timent  ;  foreboding :  anticipa¬ 
tion  ;  presensation.  06*.  07-  R 


ale,  senate,  care,  ftm,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofa  ;  eve,  £vent,  find,  recent,  maker;  ice,  ill;  old,  obey,  orb,  5dd,  soft,  connect ;  use,  unite,  urn,  up,  circus,  menu.* 

n  Foreign  Word.  f  Obsolete  \  nrlant  of.  +  combined  with.  =  equals- 


PRESENT 


1699 


PRESIDING 


Oram.,  the  tense  of  a  verb  which  expresses  action  or  being 
m  the  present  time ;  as,  I  am  writing ,  I  writ?,  or  I  do 
write.  It  is  used  not  only  of  what  occurs  or  is  true  at  the 
time  of  speaking,  but  of  what  is  habitual  (as  in,  he  pays  his 
debts),  or  always  or  necessarily  true  ;  as  in,  the  sun  shines 
by  day  ;  a  straight  line  is  the  shortest  distance.  As  used 
for  future  events  sure  to  happen  (as  in,  Christmas  this 
year  n  on  Bnday)  it  is  a  relic  of  Old  English,  in  which  the 
present  and  future  had  the  same  form.  See  also  histori¬ 
cal  present.  —  present  value  nr  worth  (of  money  payable  at  a 
future  date), the  principal  which,  drawing  interest  at  a  given 
rate,  will  amount  to  the  given  sum  at  the  date  on  which  this 
Pa*^  ’  thus,  interest  being  at  6%,  the  present  value 
of  $n)o  due  one  year  hence  is  $100.  See  discount,  1  h 
pres'ent  (prgz'gnt),  n.  [Cf.  F.  present.  See  present,  a.] 

1.  Present  time  ;  the  time  being  or  contemplated  ;  as,  at 
thispresctiL  “  Past  and  present ,  wound  in  one.”  Tennyson. 

2.  Present  occasion  or  affair  ;  business  or  action  in  hand. 

3.  Present  possessions  ;  money,  etc.,  on  hand.  Rare.  Shak. 

4.  pi.  Law.  Present  letters  or  instrument,  as  a  deed  of 
conveyance,  a  lease,  letter  of  attorney,  or  other  writing ; 
as  in  “  Know  all  men  by  these  presents ,”  that  is,  by  the 
writing  itself,  “  per  has  literas prsesentes  ;  ” —  rare  in  sing. 

5.  Gram.  A  present  tense,  or  a  verb  form  denoting  it. 

6.  Presence.  Obs. 

at  present,  at  the  present  time  ;  now.  —  for  the  p..  for  the 
time  being  ;  temporarily. —in  p.  Obs.  a  At  present,  b  At 
once;  without  delay,  c  Present.  —  this  p.,  short  for  this 
present  lime. 

pre-sent'  (pre-zgnt'),  V.  t.  ;  -sent'ed  ;  -sent'ing.  [F.  pre¬ 
senter ,  L.  praesentare,  fr.  praesens ,  a.  See  present,  a.~\ 

1.  To  bring  or  introduce  into  the  presence  of  some  one,  esp. 
a  superior;  to  introduce  formally,  as  at  court;  to  intro¬ 
duce  for  acquaintance  ;  as,  to  present  an  envoy  to  the  king ; 
(with  the  reflexive  pronoun)  to  betake  (one’s' self)  into  the 
presence  of  some  one,  esp.  formally  before  a  superior. 

Now  there  was  a  day  when  the  sons  of  God  came  to  jiresent 
themselves  before  the  Lord.  Job  j. 

2.  To  exhibit  or  otter  to  view  or  notice  ;  to  lay  before  one’s 
perception  or  cognizance  ;  as,topr«eh/a  fine  appearance; 
specif.,  Psychol .,  to  lay  before  the  mind  immediately  or 
as  the  object  of  simple  apprehension. 

In  so  far  ns  the  subject  is  merely  aware  of  an  object  as  an  im¬ 
mediate  content  of  consciousness,  the  object  is  said  to  be  pre¬ 
sented  to  it.  G.  F.  .it out. 

3.  To  lay  or  put  before  a  person  for  acceptance  ;  to  offer 
ns  a  gift ;  to  give  or  bestow  formally. 

My  last,  least  offering,  1  /iresent  thee  now.  Cmrper. 

4.  To  make  a  present  or  donation  to ;  also,  to  furnish  or 
provide  (a  person)  by  way  of  a  present  or  gift ;  also,  to 
court  by  gifts. 

And  with  his  gilts  present 
Your  lordships.  Shak, 

Octavia  presented  the  poet  for  his  admiruble  elegy.  Dryden, 

5.  To  hand  or  pass  over,  esp.  ceremoniously  ;  to  deliver. 

So  ladies  in  romance  assist  their  knight. 

Present  the  spear,  and  arm  him  for  the  tight.  Pope. 

6.  To  make  an  open  offer  of  ;  to  proffer,  as  battle.  Obs. 

7.  In  specific  uses  :  a  To  nominate  to  an  ecclesiastical 
benefice  ;  to  offer  as  a  candidate  for  institution,  b  To 
nominate  for  support  at  a  public  institution,  c  To  lay 
before,  or  submit  to,  a  person  or  body  for  consideration 
or  action ;  as,  to  present  a  memorial,  petition,  or  indict¬ 
ment.  (I  To  lay,  as  a  charge,  before  a  court  as  an  object 
of  inquiry ;  to  give  notice  officially  of,  as  a  crime  or  of¬ 
fense  ;  to  find  or  represent  judicially  ;  as,  the  grand  jury 
presented  many  offenses,  o  To  bring  a  formal  public  charge 
against ;  to  accuse  ;  specif.,  U.  S.,  to  bring  an  indictment  | 
or  presentment  against.  1  To  aim,  point,  or  direct,  as  a 
weapon  ;  as,  to  present  a  pistol  to  another. 

8.  To  represent ;  to  act ;  personate  ;  perforin. 

Syn.  -  See  give. 

present  arms.  Mil.,  the  command  in  response 
to  which  the  gun  or  other  weapon  is  carried 
perpendicularly  in  front  of  the  center  of 
the  body,  the  exact  position  varying  with  the 
arm  and  service ;  also,  the  position  taken  at 
such  a  command.  See  II lust. 
pre  sent',  v.  i.  1.  To  make  a  presentation. 

Chiefly  Eccl.  Law. 

2.  Med.  To  appear  first  at  the  mouth  of  the 
uterus  in  labor ;  —  said  of  parts  of  a  fetus, 
present' (pre-zgnt'),  71.  1  .Mil.  The  position 
of  present  arms  ;  as,  to  stand  at  present. 

2.  The  position  of  presenting,  or  pointing,  a 
firearm  or  other  weapon  as  if  to  attack, 
pres'ent  (prSz'ent),  n.  [F.  present.]  Any¬ 
thing  presented  or  given  ;  a  gift ;  a  dona¬ 
tion  ;  as,  a  Christmas  present. 

Syn.  — Grant,  largess,  benefaction,  bounty. 

—  Gift,  present,  donation,  gratuity,  boon. 

Gift,  the  general  term,  applies  to  anything  1  resent  Arms, 
given;  the  word  often  (but  by  no  means  always)  implies 
an  intention  to  benefit  or  relieve;  a  present  is  ordinarily 
from  an  inferior  or  equal,  and  is  always  intended  as  a 
compliment  or  expression  of  good  will;  as.  “  The  gift  of 
God  is  eternal  life  ”  {Rom.  vi.  23)  ;  “  Sending  portions  one 
to  another,  and  gifts  to  the  poor  ”  ( Esth .  ix.  22) ;  “  She  used 
to  define  a  present ,  ‘  That  it  was  a  gift  to  a  friend  of  some¬ 
thing  he  wanted,  or  was  fond  of.  and  which  could’ not  be 
easily  gotten  for  money’  ”  (Swiff)  ;  “Flowers  and  fruits 
are  always  fit  presents"  (Emerson) ;  “  Little  odd  presents  of 
game,  fruits,  perhaps  wine  ”  (Lamb).  Donation,  in  mod¬ 
ern  usage,  suggests  esp.  a  gift  to  some  public  institution  :  a 
gratuity  (see  gratuitous)  is  a  gift  (usually  of  money)  to 
an  inferior,  commonly  for  some  service;  as,  a  donation 
to  a  hospital,  a  charitable  society,  a  gratuity  to  a  porter,  a 
waiter.  Boon  (properly  denoting  a  gift  asked)  is  now  esp. 
applied  to  any  benefit  or  advantage  regarded  as  freely  be¬ 
stowed  ;  as,  ”  If  you*mean  to  please  any  people,  you  must 
give  them  the  boon  which  they  ask  ”  (Burke) ;  “  I  ask  jus¬ 
tice  from  you,  and  no  boon  ”  ( Sheridan ) ;  “  An  elfin  storm 
...  of  haggard  seeming,  but  a  boon  indeed  ”  (Keats)  \  the 
priceless  boon  of  sleep.  See  give  ;  cf.  pay. 
pre-sent'a-ble  (pre-zgn'ta-b’l),  a.  [Cf.  F.  presentable .] 

1.  Capable  or  admitting  of  being  presented  ;  suitable  to 
be  exhibited,  represented,  or  offered;  capable  of  being 
brought  forward,  set  forth,  or  made  known  ;  as,  Ideas  that 
are  presentable  in  simple  language.  Hence,  suitable  for  a 


Obs.  Shak. 


person’s  appearance  ;  as,  she  is  not  presentable  in  such  a 
gown ;  a  presentable  dress. 

2.  Eccl.  Law.  a  Capable  of  presentation  to  a  benefice, 
b  Admitting  of  the  presentation  of  a  clergyman, 
pres  en  ta'tion  (priz'gn-ta'slmn),  n.  [F.  presentation  : 
cf.  L.  praesentatio  a  showing,  representation.]  Act  of 
presenting,  or  state  of  being  presented  ;  that  which  is  pre¬ 
sented ;  as:  a  Act  of  being  formally  introduced,  as  at 
court,  b  A  setting  forth  ;  offering  ;  giving  ;  bestowal ; 
donation. 

Prayers  are  sometimes  a  /we  saltation  of  mere  desires.  Hooker. 
C  Representation  ;  exhibition  ;  appearance  ;  show. 

These  presentations  of  fighting  on  the  stage.  Dryden. 
d  Something  presented  or  given  ;  a  present;  a  gift.  Rare. 
e  Eccl.  (1)  Act  of  offering  a  clergyman  to  the  bishop  or  or¬ 
dinary  for  institution  into  a  benefice.  Cf.  collation,  6.  (2) 
The  nomination  by  one  authority,  as  a  vestry,  of  a  candidate 
to  be  appointed  by  another,  as  the  bishop.  (3)  The  clergy¬ 
man  so  ottered,  f  Finance.  =  presentment  (of  a  nego¬ 
tiable  instrument),  g  Med.  The  particular  manner  in 
which  the  child  appears  outwardly  in  labor,  as  at  the 
mouth  of  the  uterus,  h  Psychol.  Any  object  of  thought 
or  perception  taken  as  it  appears  to,  or  is  present  in,  con¬ 
sciousness  at  any  given  time  ;  also,  the  function  of  enter¬ 
taining  such  presentations,  or  the  mental  activity  in  which 
they  appear,  i  Astron.  The  region  of  a  heavenly  body, 
as  of  a  planet,  turned  earthward  at  a  particular  time ;  - 
sometimes  used  as  synonymous  with  opposition. 
Presentation  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary,  Order  of  the,  R.  C.  Ch., 
an  order  of  nuns  founded  at  Cork,  Ireland,  by  Miss  Nano 
Nagle  in  1777  as  an  institute  with  simple  vows  and  no  in¬ 
closure,  and  raised  to  the  rank  of  an  order  with  solemn 
vows  and  strict  inclosure  by  Pius  VII.  in  180).  The  nuns 
are  bound  by  a  vow  to  instruct  young  girls,  esp.  poor  girls, 
in  the  faith.  The  order  has  spread  to  America,  India,  and 
Australia.  —  the  Presentation.  Eccl.  See  Feast  of  the  Puri¬ 
fication  (of  the  Virgin  Mary),  under  feast. 
pres  en-ta'tion-al  (-51),  a.  Psychol.  Of  or  pertaining  to 
presentation  or  presentations. 

pres'en  ta'tion  ism  (  Tz’m),  n.  Metaph.  a  A  theory  of 
knowledge  which  holds  that  reality  is  immediately  pre¬ 
sented  in  perception.  Sir  W.  Hamilton,  b  =  phenomenal¬ 
ism  a.  C  The  doctrine  that  the  psychical  life  is  wholly  made 
up  of  cognitive  elements.  —  pres  en-ta'tion  ist,  n.  <£•  a. 
pre-sent'a-tive  (pre-zeu'tri-tfv),  a.  1.  Eccl.  Having  the 
right  of,  or  admitting,  the  presentation  of  a  clergyman. 

2.  Metaph.  Capable  of  being  directly  known  by,  or  pre¬ 
sented  to,  the  mind  ;  intuitive  ;  directly  apprehensible,  as 
objects  ;  capable  of  apprehending,  as  faculties, 
pros  en  tee'  (prgz'en-te'),  n.  [See  present,  v.  t. ;  - ee.] 
One  to  whom  something  is  presented  ;  also,  one  who  is 
presented  ;  specif.,  Eccl.,  one  presented  to  a  benefice, 
pre-sont'er  (pre-z5n'ter),  n.  One  who  presents;  specif.:  a 
A  giver ;  an  offerer,  b  A  representer  ;  an  actor.  Obs. 

C  One  who  lays,  as  a  charge,  before  a  court, 
pre-sen'tient  ( pre-sSn'shent),  a.  [L. praesentiens,  p.  pr.  of 
praesentire  to  perceive  beforehand  ;  prae  before  -f-  sentire 
to  feel.]  Feeling  or  perceiving  beforehand, 
pre  sen'ti  ment  (pre-s3n'tT-m£nt ;  pre-z6n'-),  n.  [ pre -  -f- 
sentiment:  cf.  F .  pressentiment.  See  presentient.]  Pre¬ 
vious  sentiment,  conception,  or  opinion  ;  previous  appre¬ 
hension  ;  esp.,  an  antecedent  impression  or  conviction  of 
something  unpleasant,  distressing,  or  calamitous,  about  to 
happen  ;  anticipation  of  evil ;  foreboding. 

Syn.  —  See  apprehension. 

pre-sen'tive  (-zSn'tTv),  a.  Bringing  a  conception  or  no¬ 
tion  directly  before  the  mind;  presenting  an  object  directly 
to  the  mind;  specif.,  Gram.,  designating  words  that  do  this; 

—  disting,  from  representative,  symbolical ,  and  symbolic. 
Mow  greatly  the  word  “will”  is  felt  to  have  lost  prcsmtire 

power  in  the  last  three  centuries.  Earle. 

—  pre-sen'tive  ly,  adv.  —  pre-sen'tive-ness,  n. 

pre-sen'tive,  n.  Oram.  A  presentive  word.  Earle. 

pres'ont-ly  (pr5z'ent-lT),  adv.  1.  At  present;  now.  Obs. 

2.  At  once  ;  immediately;  without  delay;  forthwith  ;  now 
only,  except  Dial.,  less  definitely,  soon  ;  shortly  ;  before 
long  ;  aftnr  a  little  while  ;  by  and  by. 

And  presently  the  fig  tree  withered  away.  Matt.  x.\i.  ID. 

3.  With  or  in  actual  presence  ;  actually.  Obs. 
pre-sent'ment  (pre-zgnt'm£nt),  n.  [OF.  presentement.] 

1.  Act  of  presenting,  or  state  of  being  presented  ;  presen¬ 
tation.  “Upon  the  heels  of  my  presentment.”  Shak. 

2.  A  setting  forth  to  view  ;  that  which  is  presented  or  ex¬ 
hibited  ;  delineation  ;  representation;  exhibition. 

Power  to  cheat  the  eye  with  blear  illusion. 

And  give  it  lalse  presentments.  Milton. 

3.  Law.  a  The  notice  taken,  or  statement  made,  by  a 
grand  jury  of  any  offense  or  unlawful  state  of  affairs  from 
their  own  knowledge  or  observation,  without  any  bill  of  in¬ 
dictment  laid  before  them  ;  as,  the  presentment  of  a  nui¬ 
sance  ;  also,  sometimes,  an  inquisition  of  office  or  an  in¬ 
dictment.  b  The  official  notice  in  court  (now  abolished 
by  the  Copyhold  Act  of  1894)  of  the  surrender  of  a  copy- 
hold  estate,  c  In  Victoria,  Australia,  a  formal  accusation 
made  by  the  attorney-general,  the  solicitor-general,  or  any 
prosecutor  for  the  king  in  the  name  of  a  law  officer,  on 
which  indictable  offenses  are  usually  prosecuted  in  the 
Supreme  Court  or  Court  of  General  Sessions  of  the  Peace, 
d  Commerce.  The  act  of  producing  and  offering  at  the 
proper  time  and  place  any  document  requiring  to  be  ac¬ 
cepted,  paid,  or  the  like,  by  another,  esp.  a  note,  bill  of 
exchange,  or  the  like. 

4.  Eccl.  A  formal  complaint  by  the  authorities  of  a  parish 
to  the  bishop  or  archdeacon,  at  his  visitation, 
presentment  of  Engllshry,  Eng.  Law,  the  offering  of  proof  of 
Englishry.  See  Englishry,  1. 

pres  er  va'tion  ( prSz'er-va'shwn),  n.  [Cf.  F.  pre  sanation.] 

1.  Act  or  process  of  preserving,  or  keeping  from  injury 
or  decay  ;  state  of  being  preserved  ;  as,  prrsm'otion  of  life, 
fruit,  game,  etc.  ;  a  picture  in  good  preservation. 

Give  us  particulars  of  thy  preservation.  Shak. 

2.  A  preservative  ;  a  means  of  safety.  Obs.  or  R. 
pre-serv'a  tive  (pre-zGr'va-tYv),  a.  [Cf.  F.  pr&servatif.] 

Having  the  power  of  preserving  ;  tending  to  preserve. 


pre-serv'a-tive  (pre-zfir'va-tTv),  n.  That  which  preserves, 
or  lias  the  power  of  preserving ;  a  preservative  agent, 
pre-serv'a-to-ry  (-t$-rl),  a.  Preservative.  Bp.  Hall. 
pre-serv'a-to-ry,  n.; pi.  -ries  (-rTz).  1.  A  preservative.  Obs. 

2.  A  room  in  which,  or  apparatus  by  which,  perishable 
things,  as  fruit,  vegetables,  etc.,  are  preserved  from  decay; 
a  building  where  preserving  is  carried  on. 

3.  A  charitable  house  of  refuge  for  unemployed,  deserted, 
or  destitute  women  and  girls.  Eng. 

pre  serve'  (pre-zflrv'),  v.  t. ;  pre  served'  (-zfirvd') ;  pre¬ 
serving  (-zfir'vTng).  [F.  preserver ,  fr.  L.  prae  before  -J- 
servare  to  save,  preserve  ;  cf.  L.  praesen'are  to  observe  be¬ 
forehand.  See  serve.]  1.  To  keep  or  save  from  injury  or 
destruction;  to  guard  or  defend  from  evil;  to  protect;  save. 

O  Lord,  thou  pr<  servest  man  and  beast.  Ps.  xxxvi.  6. 

2.  To  save  from  decay  by  the  use  of  some  preservative  sub¬ 
stance,  as  sugar,  salt,  etc.;  to  prepare  so  as  to  prevent  de¬ 
composition  or  fermentation,  as  by  seasoning,  canning,  etc., 
as  fruits,  meat,  etc. ;  as,  to  preserve  peaches ;  to  presei've 
milk. 

You  cannot  preserve  it  from  tainting.  Shak. 

3.  To  maintain  ;  to  retain  ;  to  keep  intact  or  in  existence  ; 
to  keep  up  ;  to  cause  to  continue  or  last  indefinitely  ;  as, 
to  preserve  appearances  ;  to  preserve  silence. 

4.  Hunting  d:  Fishing.  To  keep  up  and  reserve  for  per¬ 
sonal  or  special  use  ;  as,  to  preserve  game  or  fish  by  raising 
and  protecting  it ;  to  preserve  a  stream  or  field. 

Syn.  —  Keep,  save,  secure  ;  uphold,  sustain  ;  defend,  pro¬ 
tect,  guard,  shield  ;  spare.  See  conserve,  DEFEND, 
pre  serve',  v.  i.  1.  To  make  preserves.  Shak. 

2.  To  raise  and  protect  game  for  purposes  of  sport, 
pre-serve',  n.  1.  That  which  preserves.  Obs.,  exc. :  pi. 
Spectacles  colored  to  protect  or  conceal  the  eyes. 

2.  That  which  is  preserved  ;  a  thing  preserved.  Obs.,  exc. 
specif.,  fruit,  etc.,  seasoned  and  kept  by  suitable  prepara¬ 
tion  ;  esp.,  fruit  cooked  with  sugar  ;  —  commonly  in  pi. 

3.  A  place  in  which  game,  fish,  etc.,  are  preserved  for  pur¬ 
poses  of  sport,  for  food,  etc. 

pre-serv'er  (pr£-z(lr'ver),7i.  One  that  preserves  ;  specif. : 
a  One  that  saves  or  defends  from  destruction,  injury,  or 
decay  ;  a  saver  ;  savior  ;  preservative,  b  One  who  makes 
preserves,  c  One  who  preserves  game  or  fish, 
pre'ses  (pre'sez),  n.  [L.  praeses.]  Presiding  officer; 
president;  chairman.  Chiefly  Scot. 
pre-side'  (pre-zid'),  v.  i. ;  pre-sid'ed  (-zid'gd) ;  pre-sid'ing 
(-Tng).  [L.  praesidere  ;  prae  before  -f-  sedere  to  sit :  cf.  F. 
presider.  See  sit.]  1.  To  occupy  the  place  of  authority, 
as  of  president,  chairman,  moderator,  etc.;  to  direct,  con¬ 
trol,  or  regulate  proceedings  as  chief  officer ;  as,  to  pre¬ 
side  at  a  public  meeting  ;  to  preside  over  the  senate. 

2.  To  exercise  superintendence,  guidance,  or  control. 

Some  o'er  the  public  magazines  preside.  Dryden. 

pres'i  den-cy  (prSz'T-den-sT),  n. ;  pi.  -cies  (-stz).  [Cf.  F. 
presidence.]  1.  Function  or  action  of  one  who  presides  ; 
superintendence  ;  control  and  care. 

2.  The  office  of  president ;  specif,  [often  cap.] ,  the  office 
of  president  of  the  United  States. 

3.  The  term  during  which  a  president  holds  office ;  as,  dur¬ 
ing  the  presidency  of  Madison. 

4.  One  of  three  great  divisions,  Madras,  Bombay,  and  Ben¬ 
gal,  of  British  India  forming  provinces,  in  which  the  gov¬ 
ernor  is  president  of  the  council. 

5.  Any  of  five  divisions  into  which  the  British  colony  of 
the  Leeward  Islands  is  divided. 

pres'i-dent  (prez'T-dent),  a.  [L.  praesidens ,  p.  pr.]  Oc¬ 
cupying  the  first  rank  or  chief  place  ;  having  the  highest 
authority;  presiding.  Obs.  or  Archaic.  Milton. 

pres'i-dent,  n.  [Y.  pr&sident,  L.  praesidens,  -entis,  p.  pr. 
of  praesidere.  See  preside.]  1.  One  who  presides  ;  a 
ruler  ;  governor  :  sovereign  ;  head  ;  now,  one  who  is  elected 
or  appointed  to  preside, or  control  the  proceedings  of  others. 
Specif.  :  a  A  presiding  officer,  as  of  a  legislative  body,  b 
The  chief  officer  of  a  corporation,  company,  institution, 
society,  or  the  like,  c  [often  cap.']  The  chief  executive 
officer  of  a  modern  republic.  The  president  of  the  United 
States  is  elected  once  in  four  years  by  electors  (which  see) 
from  the  States,  who  now  simply  register  the  decision 
made  by  the  party  comention.  The  president  is  com- 
mander’in  chief  of  the  army  and  navy  of  the  United  States 
and  of  the  State  militia  when  called  into  the  service  of 
the  United  States,  sees  that  the  laws  are  executed,  makes 
treaties  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate, 
recommends  legislation,  has  great  appointive  powers,  and 
the  power  of  veto.  He  must  be  a  natural-born  citizen, 
thirty-five  years  of  age,  and  a  resident  for  14  years  within 
the  United  States,  d  The  presiding  officer  of  the  council 
of  the  governor-general  of  India,  being  the  governor-gen¬ 
eral,  or  in  his  absence  elsewhere  in  India  the  person  legally 
nominated  as  such  by  him,  or  in  the  absence  of  both  of 
these  the  senior  ordinary  member  of  council  present,  e  The 
head  of  the  hierarchy  of  the  Mormon  Church.  With  two 
counselors  he  forms  the  first  presidency. 

2.  A  protector  ;  a  guardian  ;  a  presiding  genus.  Obs. 

Just  Apollo,  president  of  verse.  Waller. 

3.  A  kind  of  silk,  or  silk-and-wool,  damask,  for  upholstery, 
pres  i-den'tial  (-dSn'shal),  1  Of  or  pertaining  to  pres¬ 
idency;  watching  over.  “  Presidential  angels.”  Glavivill. 

2.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  president  or  a  presidency, 
presidential  year,  a  year  in  which  the  presidential  electors 
are  chosen  by  the  people.  Colloq.,  U.  S. 

pre-sid'i-al  (pre-sTd'T-51),  a.  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  charac¬ 
teristic  of.  a  preses,  or  president ,  presiding.  Rare. 
pre-sid'i-al,  a.  [L.  praesidialis,  fr.  praesidium  a  presiding 
over,  defense,  guard.  See  preside.]  1.  Of  or  pertaining 
to  a  garrison  ;  having  a  garrison  ;  as,  a  presidial  castle. 

2.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  presidio, 
pre-sid'ing  (pr£-zid'Tng),p.  pr.  <Sc  vb.  n.  of  preside.  —  Pre¬ 
siding  Bishop,  Prot.  Epis.  Ch.,  the  senior  bishop  by  conse¬ 
cration,  who  acts  as  primate  of  the  church.  He  presides 
over  the  sessions  of  the  House  of  Bishops  and  the  joint 
sessions  of  the  two  houses  in  the  General  Convention. — 
p.  elder,  Aleth.  Ch.,  an  elder,  or  fully  ordained  minister, 
commissioned  by  a  bishop  to  have  the  oversight  of  the 
churches  and  preachers  in  a  certain  district ;  —  now  called 
in  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  district  superintendent. 


b  sent'a-bil'i-ty,  n.  See  prk- 
x  table.  LSy>.| 

?  sent'a-bl.  Presentable./?^/'. 

3  sent'al,  n.  A  presenting.  /?. 
is  en  ta'ne  oua  (prez'?n-ta'- 
fis),  a.  [L.  praesentaneus.') 
adv  ;  quick  Obs. 
is'en-ta-ry.  a.  [L.  praeeen- 
ius.  1  Present.  Obs. 

!8  en  ta'tion  (prfz'Cn-ta'- 


j  shwn),  n.  flrreg.  fr.  L.  praesen- 
fire.]  Presension.  Ohs. 
pr^sen'tial  (prf'-zf'-n'shAl),  a. 
LL.  praesentialis.]  Present  : 
immediate.  —  pre-sen'ti-al'i-ty 
(-shl-al'I-tT),  «.  —  pre-sen 'tial- 
ly,  adr.  AH  Obs.  or  R. 
pre  sen 'fcial  ness. //.  See -ness. 
pre  sen'ti  ate  (-shl-at),  p. /.  To 
make  present.  Obs. 


pres  en  tif'tc  (prtVSn-tTf'Yk), 
pres  en-tif'i-cal,  a.  [L.  prae- 
sens,  -entis,  present  -f- .  face  re  to 
make.]  Making  present.  Obs. 

pres  en  tif'ic-ljr.  adr.  Obs. 
pre  sen  ti-men 'tal  (prP-sPn'tT- 
mPn'Ml  :  prP-zPn'-),  a.  Of  the 
nature  of  a  presentiment.  Rare. 
pre  sen'tion.p.  Presension.  Obs. 
pres'ent-ness,  n.  See -ness. 


pre  serv'.  Preserve.  Ref.  S[>. 

pre  serv'a-ble  ( pri'-zflr'va-b’l ), 
a.  See  -  \  is i.e.  —  pre  serv  a-bil'- 
i-ty  (-hil'i-ti),  n.  (Ret-  S/i. I 
pre-serv'a  tiv.  Preservative.  | 
preservator.  n.  Preserver.  Obs. 
pre  servd'.  Preserved.  Ref.  Sji. 
presescion.  +  procession. 
pre  sev'er.  t  persevere 
pre  shad'ow,  n.  See  pre-,  1  a. 


pre-show',  r.  t.  To  foreshow. 

pres'i  dence  (pr?z'T-d''ns),  n. 
Presidency.  Obs.  or  11. 
pre  si-den'cla  (pra/si‘!-dPn'- 
thya),  n.  [Sp.t  lit.,  presidency.] 
The  town  hall  or  government 
building.  Phil.  I. 
pres'i  dent,  d*  precedent. 
pre'si-den'te  (pra'sP-dPn'ta),n.; 
pi.  -tes.  [Sp.]  Mayor;  headman 


|  of  a  village.  Phil.  I.  [ident.l 
prea'i-dent  ess.».  Female  pres-l 
pres'i-dent-Bhip'.  n.  See -ship. 
pre-sid'er  (prf-zld'gr),  n.  One 
:  who  presides.  [ial.I 

pre-sid 'i-al-ly,  adr.  of  presid-| 

,  pre-sid'i-a-ry  (pr$-zTd'T-H-cI ),  *. 
A  guard.  Ob a. 

pre-sid'i-a-ry,  a.  [L.  praesidi- 
!  arins.]  =  2d  presidial,  1. 


food,  foot ;  out,  oil ;  chair  ;  go  ;  sing,  ii)k  ;  ♦hen,  thin ;  nature,  verdure  (250) ;  K  m  ch  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144) ;  boN  ;  yet ;  zli  _  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Gcidb. 
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PRESUMING 


||  pre-si'iiO  (pra-se'dyo;  Angl.  pre-sid'T-o),  n.  [Sp.]  A 
garrisoned  place  ;  a  military  post  or  fortified  settlement ; 
as,  San  Francisco  was  a  Spanish  presidio  ;  also,  a  Spanish 
penal  settlement. 

pre-sig  ni  fi-ca'tion  (pre-stg'nT-fl-ka'skihi),  n.  [L .  prae- 
significalio.]  Act  of  presignifying. 

pre  sig'ni  fy  (-sTg'nl-fl),  r.  /..--fied  (-fid);  -fy'ing  (-fl'Tng). 
[L. praesignijicare  ;  prae  before  -{-  significare  to  signify.] 
To  intimate  or  signify  beforehand  ;  to  presage, 
pre -So  crat'ic,  a.  Of  or  pert,  to  Greek  philosophy  or 
philosophers  before  Socrates.  The  chief  schools  of  the 
pre-Socratic  period  were  the  Ionic,  the  Pythagorean,  the 
Eleatic,  and  the  school  of  the  atomists.  The  Sophists  also 
were  then  conspicuous.  —  n.  A  pre-Socratic  philosopher, 
pre-sphe'noid  (pre-sfe'noid),  a.  Anal.  Designating,  or 
pert,  to,  a  median  part  of  the  vertebrate  skull  anterior  to 
the  basisphenoid,  with  which  (and  other  sphenoidal  ele¬ 
ments)  it  is  usually  united  in  the  adult.  It  forms  in  man 
the  anterior  part  of  the  body  of  the  sphenoid.  —  pro-sphe'- 
noid,  n.  —  pre  sphe  noi'dal  (pre'sfe-noi'ddl),  a. 
press  (pr8s),  v.  t.  ;  pressed  (prSst) ;  press'ing.  [Forprps/, 
prob.  misunderstood  as  a  p.  p.  and  confused  also  with  press 
to  squeeze  ;  fr.  prest  ready  money  advanced,  a  loan  ;  hence, 
earnest  money  given  soldiers  on  entering  service. See  prest, 
7i.]  To  force  into  service,  esp.  naval  service  ;  to  impress, 
press,  v.  i.  To  force  persons  into  military  or,  more  usu¬ 
ally,  naval  service;  to  serve  as  a  press  gang.  *  Now  Rare. 
press,  n.  [Forpre^/.  See  press  to  force  into  service.]  A 
commission  or  order  to  force  men  into  public  service,  par¬ 
ticularly  into  the  navy.  “  The  king’s  press."  Shak. 

press,  v.  t.  ;  pressed  or,  Rare ,  prest  ;  press'ing.  [F.  pres¬ 
ser,  fr.  L.  pressare  to  press,  fr.  premere ,  pressum ,  to  press. 
Cf.  trint,  v.]  1.  To  urge,  or  act  upon,  with  force,  as  weight; 
to  act  upon  by  pushing  or  thrusting,  in  distinction  from  j 
pulling ;  to  crowd  or  compel  by  a  gradual  and  continued  ex¬ 
ertion;  to  bear  upon  ;  to  squeeze  ,  compress;  as,  we  press  the 
ground  when  we  walk  ;  we  press  substances  with  hands,  fin¬ 
gers,  or  arms;  we  Are  pressed  \u  a  crowd;  to  pxess  one’s  hand. 

Good  measure,  pressed  down,  and  shaken  together.  Luke  vi. 38. 
2-  Specif.  :  To  squeeze  so  as  to  extract  the  juice  or  con¬ 
tents  of;  also,  to  squeeze  out,  or  express  ;  as,  to  press  grapes. 

3.  To  squeeze  in  or  with  suitable  instruments  or  apparatus, 
so  as  to  compact,  make  dense,  or  smooth  ;  to  compress  ;  as, 
to  press  cotton  ;  specif.,  to  smooth  by  ironing,  as  clothes. 

4.  To  embrace  closely ;  to  hug. 

Leucothoe  shook  at  these  alarms, 

And  pressed  Palemon  closer  in  her  anils.  Pope. 

5.  To  oppress  :  to  bear  hard  upon.  Obs. 

Press  not  a  falling  man  too  far.  Shak. 

6.  To  straiten  ;  distress;  as,  to  be  firmed  with  want. 

7.  To  exercise  very  powerful  or  irresistible  influence  upon 
or  over  :  to  constrain  ;  force  ;  compel. 

Paul  was  pressed  in  the  spirit,  and  testified  to  the  Jews  that 
Jesus  was  Christ.  Acts  xviii.  5. 

8-  To  try  to  force  or  persuade  ;  to  entreat  or  request  ear¬ 
nestly  or  strongly  ;  to  urge  or  inculcate  with  earnestness  or 
importunity  ;  to  enforce  ;  as,  to  press  a  person  to  come. 

Be  sure  to  press  upon  him  every  motive.  Addison. 

9  To  make  earnest  request  for  ;  to  seek  or  solicit  strongly. 

So  by  your  sweet  self  I  press  now  to  speak  A.  Craxg. 

10  To  lav  stress  or  emphasis  on  ;  to  emphasize. 

11  To  crowd  ;  to  throng. 

12.  To  drive  or  urge  on  the  action,  doing,  execution,  trans¬ 
action,  or  the  like,  of  ;  to  hurry  ;  hasten ;  ply  hard  ;  as, 
to  press  a  horse  in  a  race. 

The  posts  .  .  .  went  out,  being  hastened  and  pressed  on,  by  the 
king’s  commandment.  Esther  x iii.  14. 

13.  To  print.  Obs. 

press,  r.  i.  1.  To  exert  pressure ;  to  bear  heavily  ;  to 
push,  crowd,  or  urge,  with  steady  force. 

2  To  move  on  with  urging  and  crowding;  to  hurry;  to 
make  one’s  way  with  violence  or  effort ;  to  bear  onward 
forcibly  ;  to  crowd  ;  to  throng  ;  to  encroach. 

They  pressed  upon  him  for  to  touch  him.  Mark  iii.  10. 

3.  To  urge  with  vehemence  or  importunity;  to  exert  a 
strong  or  compelling  influence ;  as,  an  argument  presses 
upon  the  judgment. 

4.  To  importune.  Obs. 

5.  Golf.  To  put  more  force  than  usual  into  the  swing  or 
stroke  ;  to  hit  harder  than  usual. 

press,  a.  [F.  presse.  See  press  to  squeeze.]  1.  Act  of 
pressing  or  thronging  forward  ;  a  crowding. 

In  their  throng  and  press  to  that  last  hold  Shak. 

2.  A  crowd  of  single  things  ;  a  throng. 

They  could  not  come  nigh  unto  him  for  the  press.  Mark  ii.  4. 

3  In'  Obs.  senses:  a  Pressure;  force;  compulsion,  b 
Difficulty  ;  distress  ;  affliction  ;  oppression,  c  The  thick 
or  heat  of  battle,  d  Order;  readiness. 

4.  Urgent  demands  of  business  or  affairs  ;  urgency  ;  as, 
a  jrress  of  engagements. 

6.  An  apparatus  or  machine  by  which  any  substance  is 
pressed  or  stamped,  or  by  which  an  impression  of  a  body 
is  taken  ;  as,  a  cotton,  cider,  drill,  or  copying  press.  Also, 
the  place  or  building  containing  a  press  or  presses. 

6.  Specif.,  a  printing  press.  Sometimes  press  is  technically 
limited  to  hand  presses,  especially  in  British  usage,  ma¬ 
chine  presses  being  then  called  machines.  See  printing 
press,  lllust. 

7.  The  art,  business,  act,  or  process  of  printing  ;  as,  to  go 


to  press  ;  in  or  at  press  ;  hence,  printed  publications  collec¬ 
tively,  esp.  newspapers  and  periodicals;  as,  a  free  press. 

8  An  upright  case  or  closet  for  the  safe  keeping  of  arti¬ 
cles  ;  as,  a  clothes  press.  Shak. 

9.  Pholog.  A  printing  frame. 

press  of  sail  or  canvas,  Naut .,  as  much  sail  as  the  state  of  the 
wind  will  permit. 

press  agent  A  person  employed  to  look  after  the  news¬ 
paper  advertising,  press  notices,  etc.,  of  a  theater,  theatri¬ 
cal  company,  or  the  like.  Cant.  —  press'-a  gent,  v.  t. 
press  bed.  A  bed  built  in  a  recess  and  that  may  be  folded 
or  turned  up  so  as  to  Tesemble  a  press  or  closet. 
press'board7  (prgs'bord' ;  201),  n.  A  kind  of  highly  sized 
rag  paper  or  board,  sometimes  containing  a  small  admix¬ 
ture  of  wood  pulp  ;  — so  called  because  used  originally,  as 
now,  in  presses  for  pressing  and  finishing  knit  underwear, 
press  cake.  A  cake  of  compressed  substance,  as:  in 
gunpowder  manufacture,  the  cake  resulting  from  com¬ 
pressing  the  meal  powder ;  in  the  treatment  of  coal  tar, 
the  pressed  product  at  various  stages  of  the  process ;  or, 
in  beet-sugar  manufacture,  the  vegetable  residue  after  the 
sugar  juice  has  been  expressed, 
pressed  (prSst),  pret.  «L*  p.  p.  of  press. — pressed  brick, 
bricks  which,  before  burning,  have  been  subjected  to  pres¬ 
sure,  to  free  them  from  imperfections  of  shape  and  texture. 
—  p.  glass,  glass  pressed  into  molds  while  still  plastic, 
press'er  (prSs'er),  n.  [Cf.  F.pressoir,  and presseur.]  One 
that  presses ;  as:  a  Glass  Manuf.  One  who  presses  glass 
in  the  mold,  b  Pottery.  One  who  makes  flat  ware,  as 
plates,  saucers,  etc.  c  One  who  presses  clothes,  cloth,  etc. 
d  One  who  works  a  press,  e  Any  of  various  devices  or 
apparatus  for  pressing,  as  a  wine  press,  etc. 
presser  bar.  Knitting  Machine.  A  bar  which  closes  the 
barbs  of  the  needles. 

presser  foot.  1.  The  part  of  a  sewing  machine  which  rests 
on  the  cloth  and  presses  it  down  on  the  machine  table. 

2.  A  presser  shoe. 

Pi  e3ser  Shoe.  Alach.  A  shoe  or  foot  to  hold  something  down, 
presser  wheel.  A  wheel  for  pressing  something,  as  in 
a  knitting  machine  to  close  the  barbs  of  the  needles, 
press  gang,  or  press'gang  ,  n.  [For  prest  gang.  See 
press  to  force  into  service,  prest,  ?i.J  A  detachment  of 
men  under  command  of  an  officer  empowered  to  force  men 
into  military,  or  esp.  naval,  service.  Obs.  or  Hist. 
press'i ng,  p.pr.  of  press.  Hence  :  p.  a.  Urgent ;  exacting ; 
importunate  ;  as,  a  pressing  necessity. —  press'ing-ly,  adv. 
press'ing,  rb.  n.  of  tress.  Hence  :  n.  a  Act  of  one  that 
presses,  b  That  which  is  squeezed  out  by  pressure,  c  pi. 
Common  papers  for  pamphlet  and  copy-book  covers, 
pres'slon  (prSsh'wn),  n.  [L.  pressio  :  cf.  F.pression.  See 
press  to  squeeze.]  1.  Act  of  pressing  ;  pressure.  Rare. 
2.  Impression  ;  imprint.  Obs. 

press  iron.  A  laundry  iron  for  pressing  and  smoothing, 
press'man  (prSs'indn),  n. ;  pi.  pressmen  (-men).  1.  One 

who  manages,  has  charge  of,  or  operates,  a  press,  esp.  a 
printing  press  ;  a  printer  trained  for  presswork. 

2.  One  who  presses  something,  as  clothes,  sponges,  grapes. 

3.  Journalism.  A  writer  or  reporter  for  the  press.  Cant. 
press'man,  n.  [See  1st  press.]  One  of  a  press  gang  ;  also, 

one  pressed  into  service.  Obs.  or  Hist. 
press'mark'  (  mark'),  n.  Libraries.  A  mark  indicating  the 
location  of  a  book  on  the  shelves  or  in  the  cases, 
press'mark',  v.  t.  ci*  i.  To  put  a  pressmark  on ;  to  use 
pressmarks. 

pres'sor  (prSs'er),  a.  Physiol.  Causing  pressure  or  an  in¬ 
crease  of  pressure  ;  as,  pressor  nerve  fibers,  stimulation  of 
which  excites  the  vasomotor  center,  thus  causing  a  stronger 
contraction  of  the  arteries  and  an  increase  of  the  arterial 
blood  pressure  ,  —  opposed  to  depressor. 
presa'pack'  (pres'pSk'),  v.  t.  To  pack,  or  prepare  for  pack¬ 
ing,  by  means  of  a  press. 

Pres3  proof  Print,  a  The  last  proof  for  correction  be¬ 
fore  sending  to  press,  b  A  proof  taken  on  a  press,  esp.  to 
show  impression,  margins,  color,  etc. 
press  revise.  Print.  A  proof  for  final  revision, 
press'room'  (prSs'room'),  n.  A  room  in  which  presses  are 
kept  or  operated,  as  in  a  printing  establishment, 
pres'sur-al  (prgsh'ur-al),  a.  Pertaining  to,  caused  by,  or 
of  the  nature  of,  pressure  ;  as,  a  pressural  tide, 
pres'sure  (prSsh'ur),  n.  [OF.,  fr.  L .pressura,  fr.  premere. 
See  4th  press.]  1.  A  pressing,  or  state  of  being  pressed  ; 
specif.,  compression  ;  a  squeezing;  as,  pressure  of  the  hand. 

2.  A  constraining  force  or  impulse  of  any  kind;  as,  the 
pressure  of  poverty  ;  the  pressure  of  taxes ;  the  pressure  of 
motives  on  the  mind.  “  Th o pressure  of  danger.”  Maeaiday. 

3.  Affliction;  distress;  grievance;  oppression;  burden. 

In  the  midst  of  his  great  troubles  and  pressures.  Atterbury. 

4.  Urgency  ;  as,  the  pressure  of  business. 

5.  Impression;  stamp;  character  impressed. 

All  saws  of  books,  all  forms,  all  pressures  past.  Shak. 

6.  Mech.  The  action  of  a  force  against  some  opposing  force; 
a  force  in  the  nature  of  a  thrust,  distributed  over  a  surface. 

7.  Elec.  Electromotive  force. 

pressure  bottle  Chem.  A  bottle  with  a  clamp  for  hold¬ 
ing  the  stopper  in  place,  used  for  conducting  digestions 
at  pressures  greater  than  atmospheric, 
pressure  box.  A  cistern  at  a  considerable  elevation,  fed 
by  a  flume,  ditch,  or  pipe,  to  supply  water  under  a  head, 
pressure  element.  Kinematics.  A  fluid  connection,  as 
between  an  accumulator  and  a  machine. 


pressure  fan.  A  fan  supplying  air  under  pressure, 
pressure  finger.  Spinning.  The  spring  finger  or  presser 
of  a  bobbin  frame. 

pressure  gauge  or  gage.  A  gauge  for  indicating  fluid 

pressure  ;  a  manometer  ;  as  :  a  A  gauge  on  a  steam  boiler  to 
indicate  steam  pressure.  See  Bourdon  gauge,  b  A  device 
to  measure  the  pressure  of  an  explosive,  as  when  fired  in  a 
gun  barrel.  See  crusher  gauge.  Hodman’s  pressure  gauge. 
pressure  sense.  Psychol.  The  sense  by  which  pressure 
upon  the  surface  of  the  body  is  perceived, 
pressure  spot  or  point  Psychol.  One  of  the  spots  on  the 
skin  peculiarly  sensitive  to  pressure, 
pressure  wires  Elec.  Wires  leading  from  various  points 
of  an  electric  system  to  a  central  station,  where  a  volt¬ 
meter  indicates  the  potential  of  the  system  at  those  points, 
press'work  (prSs'wfirk'),  n.  1.  Work  done  on  or  by  a  press ; 
specif. :  a  The  operation,  management,  or  product  of  a 
printing  press  ;  that  branch  of  printing  concerned  with 
the  actual  production  of  impressions  from  type,  plates,  etc. 
b  Metal  Work.  Act  or  process  of  pressing  or  drawing  with 
dies  or  presses  ;  also,  the  product  of  such  work,  a  Cabinet- 
making.  Work  consisting  of  a  series  of  cross-grained  ve¬ 
neers  united  by  glue,  heat,  and  pressure,  d  Pottery  pro¬ 
duced  by  pressing  clay  into  molds. 

2.  Usually  press  work.  The  work  of  a  press  agent. 

Chiejly  Theal.  Cant. 

prest  (prSst),  71.  [OF.  prest ,  F.  pret,  fr.  OF.  prester  t# 
lend,  F .preter,  fr.  L.  praestare  to  stand  before,  to  become 
surety  for,  to  fulfill,  offer,  supply  ;  prae  before  -f-  stare  to 
stand.  See  pre-,  stand  ;  cf.  press  to  force  into  service.] 

1.  A  loan  of  money  ;  a  loan  ;  also,  ready  money.  Obs. 

2.  Eng.  Lau\  A  duty  formerly  paid  by  the  sheriff  on  his 
account  into  the  exchequer,  or  for  money  in  his  hands. 

pres-ta'tion  (pres-ta'shwii),  n.  [L.  praestatio  a  performing, 
paying,  fr.  praestare:  cf.  F.  prestation.  Cf.  trest,  7i.] 
Feudal  Law.  A  rent,  tax,  or  due  paid  in  kind  or  in  serv¬ 
ices,  as  in  return  for  the  lord’s  warrant  or  authority  for 
taking  wood. 

pres'ter  (prSs'ter),  n.  [OF.  presire ,  L.  presbyter.  See 
priest.]  A  priest  or  presbyter.  Obs.,  exc.  as  in  Prester  John, 
in  the  Middle  Ages,  a  supposed  Christian  sovereign  and 
priest  of  the  interior  of  Asia,  whose  dominions  were  vari¬ 
ously  placed. 

pre-ster'num  (pre-stfir'nwm),  n.  [NL.]  Zool.  The  ante 
rior  segment  of  the  sternum  of  a  mammal  ;  the  manubrium, 
pres  ti-dig'i-tal  (prgs'tl-dTj'T-tal),  a.  [See  prestidigita¬ 
tion.]  N irnble- fingered  ;  fit  for  prestidigitation, 
pres  ti  dig  1  ta'tion  (-ta'shwn),  n.  [L.  praesto  ready  -f* 
digitus  finger.]  Sleight  of  hand  ;  legerdemain  ;  juggling, 
pres  ti  dig'i  ta  tor  (-tT-dij'T-ta'ter),  n.  One  skilled  in 
legerdemain  or  sleight  of  hand  ;  a  juggler.  — pres  ti  dig  1- 
ta-to'ri-al  (-ta-to'ri-al ;  201),  a. 

pres  tige'  (prSs-tezh' ;  prSs'tlj ;  277),  n.  [F.,  fr.  L.  praesti- 
gium  delusion,  illusion,  praestigiae  deceptions,  jugglers’ 
tricks,  prob.  for  praestrigiae  ;  cf .  L.  praestringere  to  bind 
up,  to  blind.  Cf.  pre-  ;  stringent.]  1.  Delusion  ;  illusion ; 
trick  ;  charm  ;  enchantment.  Obs. 

The  prestiges  of  imposture.  Bp.  Warburton. 
2.  Personal  charm  or  attractiveness;  weight  or  influence 
derived  from  past  success  ;  force  or  charm  derived  from 
acknowledged  character  or  reputation.  “  The  prestige  of 
his  name  must  go  for  something.”  Sir  G.  C.  Lewis. 

Syn.  —  See  influence. 

prest  money.  [From  prest  ?  7?.  or  r.J  Money  advanced  to 
men  on  enlisting  in  the  British  service  ;  imprest.  Obs. 
pres'to  (prSs'to),  adv.  [It.  or  Sp.  presto  quick,  quickly. 
See  prest,  «.]  1.  Quickly  ;  immediately  ;  in  haste  ;  sud¬ 
denly.  “  Presto  !  begone  !  ’t  is  here  again.”  Swift. 

2.  Music.  Quickly  ;  rapidly  ;  —  a  direction  for  a  movement 
or  performance  quicker  than  allegro,  or  any  tempo  except 
prestissimo.  —  n .  A  passage  or  movement  in  quick  tempo. 
Pres'ton  salts  (prgsftwn).  Pharm .  Ammonium  carbonate 
in  ammonia  water  with  some  essential  oil. 
pre-sum'a-ble  (pre-zum'a-b’l),  a.  [Cf.  F.  presumable."] 
Such  as  may  be  presumed,  or  supposed  to  be  true  ;  that 
seems  entitled  to  belief  without  direct  evidence, 
pre  sume'  (-zum'),  v.  t.  ;  pre-sumed'  (-zumd') ;  pre-sum'- 
ing  (-zum'Tng).  [F.  presumer ,  L.  praesumere,  praesuinp- 
tum  ;  prae  before  -j-  sumere  to  take  Cf.  assume,  redeem.] 

1.  To  assume  or  take  upon  one’s  self  beforehand;  esp.,  to  do 
or  undertake  without  leave  or  authority  ;  to  dare  ;  venture. 

Dare  he  presume  to  scorn  us  in  this  manner  ?  Shak. 

2.  To  take  or  suppose  to  be  true,  or  entitled  to  belief, 
without  examination  or  proof,  or  on  the  strength  of  prob¬ 
ability  ;  to  take  for  granted  ;  to  infer  ;  suppose. 

Every  man  is  to  be  presumed  innocent  till  he  is  proved  to  be 
guilty.  JHackstoxie. 

3.  To  raise  a  presumption  of  or  that  ;  as,  a  receipt  for 
payment  of  rent  presumes  payment  of  prior  rent. 

pre  sume',  v.  i.  1.  To  suppose  or  assume  something  to  be, 
or  to  be  true,  on  grounds  deemed  valid,  though  not  amount¬ 
ing  to  proof  ;  to  infer  ;  as,  we  may  presume  too  far. 

2.  To  venture,  go,  or  act,  by  assuming  leave  or  authority 
not  granted  ;  to  go  beyond  what  is  warranted  by  circum¬ 
stances  ;  to  venture  beyond  propriety  or  license ;  to  take 
liberties  ;  —  often  with  on  or  uj>on. 

Do  not  presume  too  much  upon  my  love.  Shak. 

pre-sum'ed  ly  (pre-zum'Sd-lT),  adv.  By  presumption; 
presumably. 


pres'i-dy.  n.  [L.  praesidium.] 
Remedy  ;  help  ;  succor  ;  also, 
garrison;  guard;  also,  a  fortress. 
Obs. 

presiouse  +  precious. 
pres'i-pe.  ■£  precipe. 
pre-so'dic  (pre-so'dik),  a.  See 
PETROGRAPHY. 

presome  ^  presume. 
preson.  presone.  f  prison. 
pre  son 'ic  (pre-sOn'Yk),  «.  See 
PETROGRAPHY. 

presoun.  +  prison.  [pRK-.lb.l 
pre  spi'nal  (-spT'nrfl),  a.  See! 
press  ( pres),  n.  [Malay  (in  Su¬ 
matra)  tupai  press.]  An  East 
Indian  arboreal  insectivore  ( Tu- 
paia  ferruginea). 
press'a-ble,  a.  See  -able. 
pres8'el  (pr^s'^l),  n.  [Coined 
fr.  i‘ R  ess,  ?\  7.]  Elec.  A  push 
button  attached  to  a  flexible 
conductor. 

press'-gang'.  r.  x.  To  do  the 
work  of  a  press  gang.  Hare. 
pressing  iron.  =  press  ikon. 
press 'lng-ness,  n.  See -ness. 
Ptss  Bi  ros' tres  (p  r  £  s'T-r  0  s'- 
tr?z),  n.  pi.  [XL.  ;  L.  pressus 


pressed  (p.  p.  of  premere)  +  ros- 
trum  beak  :  cf.  r .  pressirostre 
See  press  to  squeeze.]  Zool.  A 
group  of  birds  having  a  narrow 
compressed  bill.  Ob.'.  —  pres - 
si-ros'tral  (-trdl),  a.  Obs. 
pres'si-tant.  a.  [See  4th  press.] 
Gravitating;  heavy.  Obs. 
pres'sive  ( prSs'Tv),  a.  [  Cf.  OF 
jtressif.]  Pressing;  urgent;  also, 
oppressive.  06.'.  or  R. 
press'ly,  adv.  Expressly  ;  ex¬ 
plicitly  ;  also,  concisely  Obs. 
press  money.  =  prest  money. 
press^neBB,  n.  [L.  pressus ,  p.  p. 
of  jtremere  to  press  -1-  -ness.] 
Conciseness  ;  terseness.  Obs. 
pressone.  ^  prison.  [sure. I 
pressour  +  presser,  pkes-| 
press  paper.  =  prf.sshoakd. 
pres'sur-age  (prSsh'flr-ftj),  n. 
[F.l  1.  Pressure. 

2.  The  juice  of  the  grape  ex¬ 
tracted  by  the  press  ;  also,  a  fee 
paid  for  the  use  of  a  wine  press, 
pressure.  +  presser.  [coil.  | 
pressure  coil.  =  potential! 
pressure  foot.  =  presser  shoe. 
pres ''sure- less.  a.  See  -less. 


pres'sure-re-lief'  ring.  =  re¬ 
lief  ring. 
prest.  f  priest 
preBt.  Occasional  or  ref.  sp 
pret.  &  p.  p.  of  press. 
prest,  < 1  [OF.  prest ,  F.  pret,  fr. 
I  j.  praesto,  adv.  Cf.  presto.] 

1.  Ready  ;  prompt  ;  quick  ;  pre¬ 
pared.  Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 

2.  Neat ;  proper.  Obs. 

pre6t.  adv.  Quickly  ;  readily  ; 
soon .  Obs. 

prest.  r.  t.  [From  prest  ready.] 
To  make  ready  ;  prepare.  Oos. 
prest,  v.  t.  [OF.  prester,  F.  pre¬ 
fer.)  To  pay  out  as  an  imprest  ; 
to  lend.  Obs. 

pre-Btab''i-llsm  (p  re-s  t  fi  b'Y- 
flz’m),  n.  [G.  prdstabilismxis. 
See  pre-;  establish.]  Metaph. 
a  The  Leibnitzian  doctrine  of 
preestablished  harmony  of  body 
and  mind,  b  With  Kant,  the 
view  that  the  living  organism 
embodies  an  initial  tendency,  or 
anlage,  implanted  by  the  First 
Cause,  whereby  its  kind  is  re¬ 
produced. 

prest'a-ble  (prfs'td-b’l),  a. 


Payable;  available  for  payment.  I 

Scot. 

pres'tant  (prPs'blnt),  n.  [L. 
praestans,  -antis,  p.  pr.  of  prae¬ 
stare  to  stand  beiore  :  cf.  F .pre¬ 
st  ant. 2  =  PRINCIPAL,  7  a. 
prestation  money.  A  sum  of 
money  paid  yearly  by  archdea¬ 
cons  and  other  'dignitaries  to 
their  bishop.  Eng. 
preste.  priest 
prestely.  -f*  prestly. 
prestene,  a.  [From  ME.  jirest 
|  priest.]  Pert,  to  u  priest  Obs. 
pres'ter  (pres'ter),  n.  [XL.,  fr. 
Gr.  irpriarrip,  fr.  mp.npava.1  to 
kindle  or  burn.]  06.'.  a  A  hur¬ 
ricane  or  whirlwind  attended 
with  lightning,  b  A  meteor,  c 
A  kina  of  venomous  serpent, 
d  One  of  the  veins  of  the  neck 
when  swollen  with  anger, 
pre-ster'nal  (pre-stflr'mil),  a. 
Anat.  6c  Zool.  a  Of  or  pert,  to 
the  presternum  b  Prosternal. 
|lpres-tez'za(pres-t5t'sii),r/.[it.] 
Music.  Quickness  ;  celerity, 
presthede.  priesthead. 


prestholde  priesthood. 
pres-tig'i-ate  (prfs-tlj'T-at),  v. 
t.  [L. praestigiare.  See  pres¬ 
tige.]  To  deceive  ns  by  jugglery 
or  prestidigitation.  Oos.  —  pres- 
tig  i-a'tion  (-a'shun),  n.  Obs. 
pres- tig' I- a  tor  (-a' ter),  n.  [L. 
praestxgiator  :  cf.  F.  prest igxa- 
teur .]  A  juggler  ;  a  prestidigi¬ 
tator  :  a  cheat.  Obs. 

yre8-tig'i-a-to-ry  (-d-tfs-rY),  a. 

uggling  ;  cheating.  06.'. 
prestigion,  n.  Prestigiation.  Obs. 

F-res-tig'i-ous  (prgs-tYj'Y-us),  a. 

L.  /truest iqiosus  :  cf.  F.  presti- 
gicx/jr.']  a  Juggling,  b  Pert  to, 
or  of  the  nature  of,  jugglery. 
—  pres  tig 'i-ous-ly,  adv.  —  pres- 
tig'i-ous-ness,  n.  All  Ohs. 
pre8'ti-mo-ny  (pr?s'tY-m6-nY),rj. 
[LL.  pra-estimonium,  fr.L. prae¬ 
stare  to  furnish.  See  prest,  »/.] 
Canon  Loir.  A  fund  to  support  a 
priest,  without  the  title  of  a  ben¬ 
efice. 

||  pres-tis'si-mo  (pr5s-tes'sP-mf>), 
ad r.  [It.,  super!,  of  presto.] 
Music.  Very  quickly. 

prestUch*  '  prestly. 


prest'ly,  adv.  [See  prest,  a.] 
Quickly  ;  readily  ;  promptly  ; 
eagerly  ;  soon.  Obs. 
pres  'to-late,  v.  t.  [L .  praestola- 
ri,-latus.)  Await  ^expect.  Obs. 
pre-sto'mi  um  (pre-st5'mY-t7m), 
v.  [XL.]  Zool.  Prostomium. 
prestresse  +  priestkess. 
pre  stric'tion  (prt-strYk'sh«n), 
n.  [L.  praestrictio  a  binding 
fast,  fr.  jtraesfringere ,  v.]  Daz- 
zlement.  Obs. 

pre-stud'y,  t\  t.  See  pre-,  1  a 
pre'sul,  ti.  [L.  nraesul  pre- 
si  der,  natron.]  Bishop.  Obs. 
pre-sul'phic  (pre-sfil'fYk),  a. 
See  PETROGRAPHY, 
pre-sul'tor  (-t?r),  n.  [L.  prae- 
sultor  ;  prae  before  +  sal  ire  ta 
dance.]  Leader  in  the  dance.  R • 
—  pre-sul'to-ry.  a.  Obs.  or  R- 

?re-sum'a-bl.  Presumable. 

lef.  Sp.  [able.I 

pre  sum'a-bly,  adv.ot  presi'M-I 
pre-sume',  n.  [From  presume, 
r.]  Presumption.  Obs. 
pre-sum 'er(prf-zQm'5r),n.  One 
who  presumes. 

pre  sum' lag  ^-Yng),  p.  pr.  of 


ale,  senate,  efire,  ftm,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofa;  eve,  Svent,  end,  recent,  maker;  loe,  Ill;  old,  Obey,  orb,  6dd,  s8ft,  connect; 

tl  Foreign  Word.  +  Obsolete  Variant  of.  +  combined  with.  =  equal*. 


use,  unite,  iirn,  tip,  circus,  menu ; 
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pre  sump'tion  (pre-zump'shuu), n.  [OF. prcsomption,pre- 
sum  pc  ion,  F.  presumption,  L.  pracsumptio.  See  presume.] 

1  Act  of  venturing  beyond  due  bounds;  an  overstepping 
the  bounds  of  reverence,  respect,  or  courtesy  ;  forward, 
overconfident,  or  arrogant  opinion  or  conduct ;  presump¬ 
tuousness  ;  arrogance ;  effrontery. 

This  sin  is  called  presumntiou 

That  Christ  gal  til  (gave  to]  his  Malison.  Cursor  Mundi. 
I  had  the  presumption  to  dedicute  to  you  u  verv  unfinished 
piece.  _  Dry  den. 

2  Act  of  presuming,  or  believing  on  probable  evidence; 
act  of  taking  for  granted  ;  belief  on  incomplete  proof. 

3  Ground  for  presuming  ;  evidence  probable,  but  not  con¬ 
clusive  ;  strong  probability  ;  reasonable  supposition  ;  as, 
the  presumption  is  that  an  event  lias  taken  place. 

4  That  which  is  presumed,  or  supposed  or  believed  on  evi¬ 
dence  that  is  probable,  but  not  conclusive.  “In  contradic¬ 
tion  to  these  very  plausible  presumptions be  Quincey. 
6  Law.  An  inference  as  to  the  existence  of  one  fact  not 
certainly  known,  from  the  known  or  proved  existence  of 
some  other  fact,  founded  on  a  previous  experience  or  gen¬ 
eral  knowledge  of  their  connection  (called  a  presumption  of 
fact,  or  logical  presumption!  or  founded  on  a  rule  or  policy 
of  the  law  requiring  the  reference  to  be  made  (called  a 
presumption  of  law!.  A  presumption  of  law  may  arise  when 
the  facts  would  not  warrant  a  logical  presumption  ;  thus 
mere  absence  of  a  person  without  evidence  of  his  having 
been  seen  or  heard  raises  a-  presumption  of  law  that  the 
person  is  dead.  This  presumption  is  of  the  class  called  re¬ 
buttable  presumptions,  that  may  be  rebutted  by  other  evi¬ 
dence.  The  presumption  that  a  child  under  seven  vears 
of  age  is  incapable  of  committing  a  crime  and  the  presump¬ 
tion  that  a  person  knows  the  laws  are  presumptions  of 
law  of  the  class  (called  Irrebuttable  presumptions)  that  the 
law  does  not  allow  to  be  rebutted,  and  are  more  properly 
classed  as  rules  of  substantive  law,  though  many  origi¬ 
nated  as  presumptions  of  fact. 

Syn.  — Sec  assumption. 

presumptive  (pre-zump'tiv),  a.  [F.  prhompb /.I 

1.  Based  on  presumption  or  probability ;  grounded  on 
probable  evidence  ;  probable  ;  as,  presumptive  proof. 

2-  Presumptuous;  arrogant.  Obs.  Sir  T.  Hroume. 

presumptive  evidence.  Loir,  evidence  depending  for  its  va¬ 
lidity  on  presumptions;  -equiv.  to  circumstantial  evi¬ 
dence  (which  see).  —  p.  heir.  =  heir  presumptive. 

pre  sumptu  ous  (-zunip'tu-fis),  a.  [L.  praesumptuosus : 
cf.  F.  presomptueux,  OF.  also  presumptueus.  See  pre¬ 
sumption.]  1.  Full  of  presumption;  presuming;  over¬ 
confident  or  venturesome  ;  overbold  ;  audacious  ;  rash  ; 
taking  liberties  unduly ;  arrogant ;  insolent ;  as,  a  pre¬ 
sumptuous  commander ;  presumptuous  conduct. 

2.  Founded  on  presumption  ;  as,  a  presumptuous  idea. 

“  False,  pre.mmptuons  hope.”  Milton. 

3-  Done  with  bold  design,  rash  confidence,  or  in  violation 

of  known  duty  ;  willful.  44  Keep  back  thy  servant  also 
from  presumptuous  sins.”  Ps.  xix.  13. 

Syn.  —  Foolhardy,  forward,  haughty.  See  arrogant. 

—  pre  sumptu-ou3-ly,m/r.— pre  sumptu  ous  ness,  n 
pre  sup  pose'  (pre'sS-poz'),  v.  t.  [pre-  -f-  supjwse:  cf.  F. 
presuppose r.~\  To  suppose  beforehand;  to  require  as  antece¬ 
dent;  to  take  for  granted  in  advance;  to  assume  beforehand. 

Each  [kind  of  knowledge]  p resuppQses  many  necessary  tilings 
learned  in  other  sciences,  and  known  beforehand.  Hooker. 

pre  sup'po  si'tlon  (pre-sup'S -zTsh'fin),  n.  [Cf.  F.  presup¬ 
position .]  Act  of  presupposing,  or  that  which  is  presup¬ 
posed  ;  presumption  ;  conjecture. 

pre  tend'  (pre-tend'),  v.  t.  ;  pre-tend'ed  ;  pre-tend'ing. 
[ME.  pretenden  to  try  to  reach,  seek  after,  intend,  F.  pre- 
tendre ,  L.  praetendere ,  praetentum ,  to  stretch  forward, 
pretend,  simulate,  assert ;  prae  before  -f-  tender e  to  stretch. 
See  tend,  v.  i.]  1.  To  hold  out  or  put  before  one  ;  to  ex¬ 
tend  ;  present ;  offer.  Obs.  Spenser. 

2  To  hold  before,  or  put  forward,  as  a  cloak,  veil,  or  dis¬ 
guise  for  something  else.  Rare. 

Lest  that  too  heavenly  form,  pretended 
To  hellish  falsehood,  snare  them.  Milton. 

3  To  hold  out,  or  represent,  esp.  falsely  ;  to  put  forward 
or  offer  as  true  or  real  (esp.  something  untrue  or  unreal) ; 
to  assert  or  allege,  usually  falsely  ;  to  show  hypocritically 
or  deceitfully  ;  to  feign  ;  as,  to  pretend  friendship. 

4  To  put  forward,  assert,  or  allege  as  a  ground,  reason, 
pretext,  or  excuse. 

6  To  lay  a  claim  to  ;  to  allege  a  title  to  ;  to  claim. 

Chiefs  shall  be  grudged  the  part  which  they  pretend.  Dryden. 
6.  In  Obs.  senses :  a  To  intend  ;  design;  plot.  Shak.  b 
To  attempt;  undertake.  Archaic.  C  To  portend;  forebode. 
Syn.  — See  assume. 

pre  tend',  v.  i.  1.  To  reach,  stretch,  or  go  forward  ;  to 
aim  ;  aspire  ;  proceed.  Obs.  Digby  Plays. 

2  To  put  in  or  make  a  claim,  truly  or  falsely  ;  to  allege  a 
title  ;  to  lay  claim  to,  or  strive  after,  something  ; —  usually 
with  to.  44  Countries  that  pretend  to  freedom.”  Swift. 

3.  To  hold  out  the  appearance  of  being,  possessing,  or 
performing ;  to  profess  ;  to  make  believe  ;  to  make  pre¬ 
tense  ;  to  feign  ;  sham  ;  as,  to  pretend  to  be  asleep. 

pre-tend'ant  (-tgn'dSnt),  n.  [F.prelendant.]  A  pretender  ; 
a  claimant. 

pro-tend'ed,  />.  ft.  Making  a  false  appearance;  unreal;  false; 
as,  a  pretended  friend.  —  pre-tend'ed  ly,  adv. 
pre-tend'er  (-der),  n.  One  who  pretends  ;  a  One  who  lays 


presume,  -  presu  m'l  n  g-1  y. 

adv.  [Ref-  *Sy;.| 

pre  sump'tiv.  Presumptive.! 
pre  sump 'tive-ly,  adv.  of  pre¬ 
sumptive.  (  SUNG  A  LI.  I 

Pre'sun  t  pra'sdbn),  n.  =  Prk-| 
Pre  Buu  ga'li  (-ga'18),  n.  See 
Kafir,  n.,  2. 

pre  sup  pofl'al  pre'su-poz'tfl), 
n.  Presupposition.  [-less.  I 

pre  sup  po  si'tion  less. See| 
pre  gup  pu  ra  tive.  a.  See  pre-. 
pre  sur  mise',  n.  A  surmise 
previously  formed.  Shak. 
pre-Syr'i  an,  a.  See  pre-,  2. 
preeyse  precise. 

pre  ays'to-le,  w.  Physiol.  The 
interval  just  preceding  the  sys¬ 
tole.  [a.  See  pre-,  1  a  | 

pre  sy*  tol'ic  (pre'sTs-t5l'Ik),| 
pret.  Abbr.  Preterit, 
re  tem'po  ral.  </.  Prior  to  the 
eginning  «>f  time, 
re  tem'po  ral.  a.  Anat.  In 
ront  of  the  temporal  hone, 
pre  tence',  pre-tence'ful.  pre- 
tence'lesa.  \  ars.  of  pretense, 
etc. 

pre  tend 'ence  (prt-tgn'drns). 


pre  tend'en  cy  d<  n-sl  >.  n.  Pre¬ 
tension  ;  pretense  Ohs. 
pre  tend 'er  ship.  See -ship. 
pre-tend'ing-ly,  a<tv. of  pretend- 
mg.  p.  pr. 

pre  tense',  a.  [L.  praetensus 
;  (commonly  -tus)%  p  p.  of  prae- 
l  tent!  ere.]  Pretensed.  Obs. 
pre  tensed',  a.  a  Intended  ; 
hence,  affianced,  b  Feigned. — 
pre- tens 'ed-ly,  adv.  Both  Obs. 
pre  tense 'ful.  a.  See  -kul. 
pre  tense'lesB.  «.  See -less. 
pre  ten' ta  tive,  a.  [pre-  •+■  ten¬ 
tative  :  cf.  L.  praetentare  to  try 
beforehand.]  Intended  for,  or 
making,  trial  beforehand.  Obs. 
pre'ter  (pre'tSr),  «•  [L .praeter 
past,  bevond.J  Preterit  or  past. 
Obs.  —  n.  Tne  past.  Obs. 
pre  ter-ca-nlne'  <-k  a-  n  I  n  : 
-ka'nin).  a.,  pre'ter-bu'man,  a. 
See  ureter-. 

pre-te'rient  (pr£-te'rT-cnt),  a. 
[L.  praetertens ,  p.  pr.]  Antece¬ 
dent  :  prior.  Rare. 

pre  ter  im-per'fec  t.  a.  Sr  n. 
Oram.  Imperfect.  Obs. 

pret'er  It  ne*s.  pret'er-ite  neBS 


claim,  or  asserts  a  title  (to  something) ;  a  claimant  ;  spe¬ 
cif.,  a  claimant  to  a  throne.  In  English  history  the  term 
is  applied  esp.  [cap.]  to  the  son  ( Old  Pretender  or  the  Pre¬ 
tender)  and  the  grandson  ( Young  Pretender)  of  James  II., 
of  the  royal  family  of  Stuart,  who  laid  claim  to  the  throne. 

Confident  pretenders  to  certainty.  Glanvill. 

b  One  who  makes  a  false  or  hypocritical  show  ;  one  who 
simulates  or  feigns. 

pre  tense',  pre  tence'  (pre-t5u.s'),  n.  [OF.  pretense ,  or 
(assumed)  LL.  praetejisa ,  fr .  L.  pradenderc,  praetentum, 
-sum.  See  pretend  ;  cf.  tension.]  1.  Act  of  laying  claim  ; 
the  claim  made  ;  pretension.  Spenser. 

Primogeniture  cannot  have  any  pretense  to  a  right  of  solely 
inheriting  property  or  power.  Locke. 

2  Act  of  holding  out  or  offering  to  others  something 
false  or  feigned  ;  presentation  of  what  is  deceptive  or 
hypocritical  ;  deception  by  showing  what  is  unreal  and 
concealing  what  is  real ;  false  show  ;  simulation;  as,  pre¬ 
tense  of  illness  ;  under  pretense,  of  patriotism. 

3.  That  which  is  pretended  ;  false,  deceptive,  or  hypo¬ 
critical  show,  argument,  or  reason  ;  pretext ;  feint. 

bet  not  the  Trojans,  with  a  ieigned  pretense 

Of  proff  ered  peace,  delude  the  Latiau  prince.  Dryden. 

4.  Intention  ;  design.  Obs. 

A  very  pretense  and  purpose  of  unkindne.xs.  Shak. 
Syn.  —  Appearance,  assumption,  show,  simulation,  af¬ 
fectation,  mask,  color,  fabrication,  subterfuge,  artifice. — 
Pretense,  pretext,  pretension,  feint,  plea.  Pretense 
applies  in  general  to  that  which  is  falsely  or  deceitfully 
held  out  as  real  or  true ;  a  pretext  is  more  specifically  an 
ostensible  reason  or  motive  assumed  in  order  to  conceal 
the  true  one  ;  as, 44  declining  to  dance  before  her,  on  a  pre¬ 
tense  of  sickness,  when  in  fact  lie  was  in  perfect  health  ” 

( Couper ) ;  “  no  odious  grin  of  feigned  benignity,  insolent 
in  its  pretense ,  and  loathsome  in  its  falsehood”  ( Haw¬ 
thorne ) ;  44  the  pretense  that  eludes  the  detection  of  others 
and  that  vvhich  deceives  the  pretender  himself  ”  ( Brownell ) ; 

**  With  his  rod  for  a  pretext  he  vainly  visited  each  [of  the 
farms]  in  turn  ”  [Stevenson) ;  “There  was  ...  no  story, 
from  his  curious  half-medical  reading,  he  [Montaigne] 
would  not  find  some  plausible  pretext  to  tell  ”  (  W.  Pater). 
Pretension  implies  the  assertion  of  a  claim  (whether  true 
or  false)  to  the  possession  of  a  certain  character  or  of  cer¬ 
tain  qualities  ;  as,  “  [HisJ  version  .  .  .  could  make  no  pre¬ 
tension  to  verbal  accuracy  ”  ( J .  Fiske) ;  “  his  pretension  to 
the  Epicurean  conquest  of  a  kingly  indifference  of  mind  ” 

(  b'.  Pater);  “works  of  false  sentimentality  and  pompous 
p>  etension  ”  (C.  Bronte).  A  feint  is  a  deceptive  act  or  an 
assumed  appearance,  often  of  the  nature  of  an  artifice  or 
stratagem  ;  plea,  as  here  compared,  suggests  an  (often 
feigned)  apology  or  excuse  ;  as,  “  Oh  stay  !  It  was  a  feint 
...  I  said  it  but  to  awe  thee  ”  (Shelley) ;  44 1  make  a  feint 
pf  excusing  myself  ”  (Loirelt) ;  to  make  a  feint  of  retreat¬ 
ing  ;  “  Old  Hepzibah’s  scowl  could  no  longer  vindicate 
itself  entirely  on  the  idea  of  nearsightedness”  (Haw¬ 
thorne).  See  artifice. 

pre-ten'sion  (-ten'slmn),  n.  [Cf.  F.  pretention.  See  pre¬ 
tend  ;  tension.]  1.  Act  of  pretending,  or  laying  claim,  as 
to  merit  or  excellence ;  act  of  making  pretense ;  also, 
state  or  quality  of  having  claims,  as  to  excellence,  or  being 
pretentious ;  pretentiousness. 

2.  A  claim  made,  whether  true  or  false  ;  a  right  alleged 
or  assumed  ;  as,  pretensions  to  scholarship. 

The  nrrogunt  pretensions  of  Glengarry  contributed  to  protract 
the  discussion.  Macaulay 

3.  A  holding  out  the  appearance  of  possessing  a  certain 
character  ;  esp.,  a  false  representation  or  show  ;  a  pretense. 

This  was  but  an  invention  and  pretension  given  out  bv  the 
Spaniards.  Paeon. 

4.  An  assertion  ;  an  allegation.  Rare. 

Syn.  —  See  pretense. 

pre-ten'tlous  (-shite),  a.  [Cf.  F .  pretent  ieux.  See  pretend.]  | 
Full  of  pretension  ;  making,  or  exhibitive  of,  great  claims, 
as  to  excellence  ;  given  to  great  outward  show ;  laying 
claim  to  more  than  is  due  or  warranted  ;  assuming. 

Syn.  —  See  ostentatious. 

—  pre-ten'tious-ly,  adv.  —  pre-ten'tious ness.  n. 
pre'ter-,  praB'ter-  (pre'ter-).  [L.  praeter  past,  beyond, 
originally  a  compar.  of  prae  before.  See  pre-.]  A  prefix  ! 
signifying  past ,  by,  beyond ,  more  than. 
pret'er  1st  (pr5t'er-Tst ;  pre'ter-),  n.  [prefer-  -ist.] 

1.  One  whose  chief  interest  or  pleasure  is  in  the  past. 

2  Theol.  One  who  believes  the  prophecies  of  the  Apoc¬ 
alypse  to  have  been  already  fulfilled. 

pret'er-ist,  a.  Of  or  pert,  to  the  preterists  or  their  views, 
pret'er-lt,  pret'er-ite  (prgt/er-Tt),  a.  [L.  praeteriivs ,  p.  p. 
of  praelerire  to  £0  or  pass  by ;  praeter  beyond,  by  -j-  ire  to 
go:  cf.  F.  preterit.  See  pretef.- ;  cf.  issue.]  1.  Belong¬ 
ing  wholly  to  the  past ;  bygone.  Rare. 

Persons  as  thoroughly  preterite  as  Romulus  or  Numa.  Lowell. 

2.  Deceased  ;  late.  Obs.  Caxlon. 

3.  Gram.  Past; — applied  esp.  to  a  ter.se  or  form  de¬ 
noting  an  action  or  state  simply  as  bygone,  without  impli¬ 
cation  as  to  duration,  etc.  Thus,  gave  is  a  preterit  tense. 

pret'er-it,  pret'er  ite,  n.  1.  Past ;  time  past.  Obs. 

2.  Gram.  The  preterit  tense,  or  a  preterit  word  or  form, 
pret  er-i'tlon  (prgt'er-Tsh'im),  n.  [L.  praetentio :  cf.  F. 
prefer  it  ion.]  1.  A  passing  by  or  over,  or  state  of  being 
passed  by  or  over. 

2.  Specif.:  a  Rhet.  Paraleipsis.  b  Theol.  The  Calvinistic 
doctrine  that,  having  elected  to  eternal  life  such  as  he 
chose,  God  passed  over  the  rest,  so  leaving  them  to  eter¬ 


nal  death,  c  Law.  A  passing  over  in  silence  by  a  testator 
of  oue  or  more  of  his  (then  existing)  heirs.  In  general 
in  Roman  and  Civil  law  this  avoids  the  will, 
pre-ter'i-tive  (pre-ter'I-tlv),  a.  Gram.  Expressing  past 
time  ;  used  only  or  esp.  in  preterit  tenses,  as  certain  verbs, 
pret'er-it-pres'ent,  pret'er-ite-pres'ent,  a.  Preterit  in 
form  but  present  in  meaning  ;  —  said  of  certain  Teutonic 
verbs,  as  ought ,  can. 

pre'ter  mis'sion  (pre'ter-imsh'ihi),  n.  [L.  praetermissio. 
See  pretermit.]  1.  A  passing  by  or  omitting  ;  an  omissicn. 
2.  Rhet.  Paraleipsis. 

pretermit'  (-mTt'),  v.  t.;  -mit'ted  ;  -mit'ting.  [L .praeter- 
mittere ,  praetermissum  ;  praeter  beyond  -f-  mittere  to  seud. 
See  mission.]  1.  To  allow  to  go  by ;  to  let  pass.  Obs. 

2.  To  pass  by,;  to  omit ;  disregard  ;  leave  undone  ;  neglect. 

3.  To  make  ineffective  ;  to  nullify.  Rare. 

pre  fer  nat'u-ral  (-n5t^u-r51), a.  [preter-  +  natural:  cf. 
OF . preternalurel.]  Beyond,  or  diff  erent  from,  what  is  nat¬ 
ural,  or  according  to  the  regular  course  of  things,  but  not 
clearly  supernatural  or  miraculous  ;  strange  ;  inexplicable  ; 
irregular;  abnormal;  as,  a  preternatural  appearance. 

This  vile  and  preternatural  temper  of  mind.  South. 
Syn.  —  See  supernatural. 

pre  ter-nat'u  ral-lsm  ( -Tz’m),  n.  Quality  or  state  of  being 
preternatural,  or  a  tiling  that  is  preternatural, 
pre'text  (pre'tgket ;  formerly,  and  still  by  some ,  pre- 
tSkst'),  7i.  [F.  pretexlt,  L.  praetertus  (or  praetextum , 

prop.  neut.  of  ]>raelexlus ,  p.  p.)  fr.  praetexere  to  weave  be¬ 
fore,  allege  as  an  excuse  ;  prae  before  -f-  texere  to  weave. 
See  text.]  That  which  is  assumed  as  a  means  of  conceal¬ 
ing  the  true  purpose  or  condition  ;  ostensible  reason  or 
motive  assigned  or  assumed  as  a  cloak  or  cover  for  the 
real  reason  or  motive  ;  pretense  ;  show  ;  disguise. 

They  suck  the  blood  of  thoBe  they  depend  on,  under  a  pretext 
of  service  and  kindness.  L' Estrange. 

Syn.  —  Excuse,  semblance,  disguise.  See  pretense. 
pre-ton'ic  (pre-t5n'ik),  a.  [pre-  -f-  Gr.  t6uo9  tension,  ac¬ 
cent.  Cf.  tonic,  a.]  Philo! .  Situated  or  occurring  before 
the  accent  or  in  a  syllable  before  the  accented  syllable, 
pre  to'ri  al  (pre-to'rT-ol ;  201),  a.  Pra?torial ;  praetorian. 

firetorial  court,  a  proprietary  court  of  the  Colony  of  Mary- 
and  with  jurisdiction  of  capital  crimes.  Hist. 
pret'ti-fy  (prlt'T-fi),  v.  t. ;  -fied  (-fid);  -fy'ing  (-fi'Tng). 

[ pretty  -}-  -fy.]  To  make  pretty  ;  to  adorn,  esp.  in  a  petty 
or  overnice  way.  —  pret  ti  fi  ca'tion  (-fT-ka'sh?7n),  n. 

To  prettify  it .  .  .  would  be  as  unwise  as  inartistic.  Century  Mag. 
pret'tl-ness,  n.  Quality  or  state  of  being  pretty, 
pret'ty  (prlt'I ;  formerly ,  now  dial,  or  illit.,  prgt'T),  a.  ; 
pret'ti-er  (-T-er) ;  pret'ti-est.  [ME.  prati,  AS.  prwttig, 
prsetig ,  crafty,  sly,  fr.  prwt ,  prsett ,  deceit,  trickery,  akin 
to  Icel.  prettugr  tricky,  prettr  a  trick,  D.  part ;  orig.  un- 
cert.]  1.  Pleasing  by  delicacy  or  grace ;  good-looking ; 
comely ;  attractive,  but  not  striking  or  impressive ;  of  a 
pleasing  aud  attractive  form  or  color  ;  having  slight  or 
diminutive  beauty ;  neat  or  elegant  without  elevation  or 
grandeur  ;  pleasingly,  but  not  grandly,  conceived  or  ex¬ 
pressed  ;  as,  a  pretty  face  ;  a  pretty  flower  ;  a  pretty  poem. 
2.  Pleasing  to  the  mind  ;  entertaining;  interesting. 

3.  Affectedly  nice;  foppish  ;  finical. 

The  pretty  gentleman  is  the  most  complaisant  creature  in  the 
world  Spectator. 

4  Good;  fine;  excellent; — often  ironical;  as,  a,  pretty 
trick  ;  a  pretty  fellow.  44  A  pretty  muddle.”  T.  Hughes. 
5.  Moderately  large;  considerable;  as,  he  had  saved  a 
pretty  fortune.  44  Wavering  a  pretty  while.”  Evelyn. 

6.  Stout;  strong  and  brave  ;  intrepid.  Ai'chnic  or  Scot. 

[He]  observed  they  were  pretty  men,  meaning  not  handsome, 
but  stout,  warlike  fellows.  Scott. 

a  pretty  penny,  a  considerable  sum  of  money.  Colloq. 
pret'ty  (prTt'i),  adv.  1.  Prettily;  finely.  Dial. 

2.  In  some  degree  ;  moderately  ;  considerably  ;  tolerably; 
rather;  almost;  as,  I  am  pretty  sure  of  the  fact;  pretty 
cold  weather. 

Pretty  plainly  professes  himself  a  sincere  Christian.  Atterbury. 
pret'ty  face'  (-fas'),  n.  A  Californian  liliaceous  herb  ( Hook- 
era  ixioides)  with  delicate  yellow,  purple-tinged  flowers, 
pre-typ'i-fy  (pre-tTp'T-fl),  v.  t.  ;  -fied  (-fid) ;  -fy'ing  (-fp- 
i  ng).  To  prefigure  ;  to  exhibit  previously  in  a  type, 
pret'zel  (prSt'sulJ,  n.  [G.  prezel ,  brezel.]  A  kind  of 
brittle  German  biscuit  in  the  form  of  a  twisted  ring,  salted 
on  the  surface. 

pre  vail'  (pre-val'),  v.  i.  ;  pre  vailed'  (-vald') ;  pre-vail'- 
ing.  [F.  preraloir,  OF.  prevaleir  (cf.  pres.  subj.  pre- 
vaille ),  L.  praevalere  ;  prae  before  -j-  valere  to  be  strong, 
able,  or  worth.  See  valiant.]  1.  To  overcome;  to  gain 
the  victory  or  superiority  ;  to  gain  the  advantage  ;  to 
have  the  upper  hand,  or  the  mastery  ;  to  triumph  ;  to  be 
victorious  ;  —  sometimes  with  over  or  against. 

M'hen  Moses  held  up  his  hand.  Israel  prevailed,  and  when  he 
let  down  hie  hand,  Amnlek  jirevailed.  Ex.  xvii  11. 

So  David  jirevailed  over  the  Philistine.  1  Sam.  xvii.  50. 
2.  To  be  in  force  ;  to  have  effect,  power,  or  influence  ;  to 
be  predominant ;  to  succeed  ;  to  have  currency  or  prev¬ 
alence  ;  to  obtain  ;  as,  the  practice  prevails  to  this  day. 

3.  To  persuade  or  induce  ;  to  urge  ;  —  with  on,  upon,  or 
with  ;  as,  I  prevailed  on  him  to  wait. 

He  was  prevailed  with  to  restrain  the  Earl.  Clarendon. 

4.  In  Obs.  senses  :  a  To  be  a  current  belief  or  opinion  ;  to 
be  likely  or  certain,  b  To  avail.  Obs.  Marlowe. 


(  pr?t'Sr-It-nCs),  n.  See -ness. 

pre  ter  i-to-pre-sen'tial  (pr£- 
tfr'T-to-prf-zCn'shrfl),  a  Gram. 
Preterit-present, 
pre  ter-lapBed'  (pre^r-lftpst'), 
a.  [L.  praetrrlapsus, g.p^of  prae- 
tcrlabi  to  glide  by.]  Past;  as, 
preterla/isrd  ages.  Rare. 
pre  ter  le'gal.  a.  See  ureter-. 
pre-ter'mi  na-ble,  a.  Predeter- 
mi  liable.  Obs.  (pretermits.! 
pre  ter  mit 'ter.  n.  One  who| 
pre  ter-nat  u-ral'i-ty  (-nttUQ 
rill'I-tl),  n.  Preternatural  qual¬ 
ity. 

pre  ter  nat'u-ral-ly,  adv.  of 
U H  E  r  E R X  ATU K  A  L.  [-N  ESS.  I 

pre  ter-nat'u  ral  ness,  n.  See! 
pre  ter-nup'tial.  «/.  Beyond 
what  is  nuptial:  adulterous, 
pre  ter-per 'feet.  a.  8f  n.  Gram. 
Preterit.  Obs. 

pre  ter  pin 'per  feet.  a.  Sr  n.  Plu¬ 
perfect.  Obs.  [tkk-.  | 

pre  ter  ra 'tion-al,  a.  See  pre- | 

Pre'ter  res 'trial,  a.  See  pre-.  2. 

re-Ter'tl-a-rjr  (pre-tflr'sht-a- 
rT).  a.  Geol.  See  pre-. 
pre  ter-vec'tion  (pre't5r-vgk'- 


sh«n),  n.  [L  praeterrectio ,  fr. 
praeterrehere  to  carry  beyond.] 
A  carrying  past  or  beyond.  Rare. 
pre-tex',  v.  t.  [L.  praetexere. 
See  pretext.]  To  frame  ;  de¬ 
vise  ;  disguise  ;  excuse  ;  hence, 
to  pretend;  declare  falsely.  Obs. 
pre-tex'ta-  Var.  of  practexta. 
pre'text-ed,  a.  lTsed  as  a  pre¬ 
text.  Obs.  [Pretext.  Obs.  I 
pre  tex'ture  (prP-t5ks't(lr).  n.  | 
pre  ti-os'i-ty.  +  preciosity. 
pretious.  etc.  +  precious,  etc. 
ll  pre'ti  um  i  pre'shl-fim ),  n.  [L.] 
Law.  Worth  ;  value  ;  price.  — 
pre'ti-um  pu  el'lae  (pfl-C*l'e), 
Law ,  lit.,  the  price  of  a  maiden, 
i.  e.,  the  consideration  for  which 
a  woman  was  bestowed  in  mar¬ 
riage  by  her  guardian  in  some 
early  systems,  as  formerly 
among  tlie  Teutonic  races, 
pret'ly.  +  prettily. 
pretoir  f  pr.ctor. 
pre'tor.  pre-to'ri-an,  etc.  Vars. 

Of  PK.FTOK,  etc.  [RIUM.I 

pre-to'ri-nm  Var.  of  i*r.eto-| 
pre  tor'sion-al.  a.  See  pre-,  2. 
pretory,  n.  [See  prastokium. 


pr.etorian.]  Obs.  a  A  prasto- 

rium.  b  A  praetorian ;  ulso  [cap. J, 
the  Prsetoriun  Guard, 
pretour.  ^  pr.etor. 
ii  pret  pour  _  mon  pays''  (prg 
poori  moN  pa'e').  [F.J  Ready 
for  my  country, 
pre-tra'che  al.o.  See  pre-,  lb. 
pre-trib'al  (pre-trTb'al),  a.  See 
pre-.  1  &. 

pre'-Tri-den'tine.  a  See  pre-.  2. 
prette.  r.  t.  [c t.  01).  pratti  n  t<» 
be  proud  or  insolent.]  To  make 
(one’s  self)  proud.  Obs. 
prette.  p.a.  Prided.  Obs. 
pret 'tic,  pretticque.  Apractic. 
pret'ti-kin  (p  re  t'T-k  In),  n. 
[Dim.  fr.  AS  .prsett  a  trick.]  A 
trick:  a  feat  Scot.  [pretty. I 
pret'tl-ly  (prlt'l-ll),  adv.  of | 
pret'ty  ish.  a.  See-isn. 
pret'ty-ism  (-Tz’m),  n.  Affecta¬ 
tion  ot  a  pretty  style,  manner, 
etc.  ;  also,  a  characteristic  of 
such  affectation. 

Pret'ty  man.  Prince.  In  the 
Duke  of  Buckingham’s  “The 
Rehearsal,’’  a  farcical  character 
who  is  sometimes  a  prince  and 


sometimes  a  fisherman,  parody¬ 
ing  Leonidas  in  Dryden’s  “Mar¬ 
riage  a  la  Mode.” 
pret'ty-pret  ty.  n.  A  knick- 
knack.  Colto'/.mma.  Inanely 
pretty  ;  namby-pamby, 
pre  tym-pan'ic,  a.  Designating, 
or  pert,  to,  the  metapterygoid 
bone,  —  pre  tym-pan'ic.  n 
p  r  e  u.  a.  [OF.,  F.  preux.] 
Doughty  ;  valiant  Obs. 
preualy.  ^  privily. 
preud’hommie.  n.  [OF.  preud- 
(h)ommie,  F . prud’ homie .]  Pro¬ 
bity.  Obs.  [ity.  | 

preue.  preuete.  privy,  ukiv-| 

preus.  a.  [OF.,  nom.  of  preu. 
Cf.  ur eu.]  Of  prowess.  Obs. 

II  preux'  che-va  lier'  (prtP  sh?- 
va'lya').  [F.]  A  brave  knight 
preuyte.  t  privity. 
prevable-  provable. 
pre  vade',  v.  i.  [Cf.  L.  vraeva- 
dere  to  pass  before,  to  be  dis¬ 
charged  from.]  To  neglect.  Obs. 
Scot.  [slovenly.  Obs.  £cof.| 
prev'age-ly,  cu/*\  Carelessly  ;| 
pre- vail',  v.t.  To  avail  (one’s 
Belf)  ;  also,  to  urge  ;  insist-  Obs. 


food,  foot ;  out,  oil ;  chair  ;  go  ;  sing,  irjk  ;  then,  thin ;  nature,  verdure  (250) ;  K  =:  ch  in  G.  icli,  ach  (144) ;  boN ;  yet ;  zh  =  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Guide. 
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pre  vailing  (prfc-vaFTng),  p.  a.  1.  Having  superior  force 
or  influence  ;  predominant ;  efficacious  ;  moving  ;  persua¬ 
sive.  Shak. 

Saints  shall  assist  thee  with  prevailing  prayers.  Rowe. 
2  Prevalent;  most  general ;  as,  the  prevailing  disease  of 
a  climate  ;  a  prevailing  opinion. 

Syn.  —  General,  common,  widespread,  extensive,  predomi¬ 
nant.  —  Prevailing,  prevalent,  rife,  current.  Prevail¬ 
ing  applies  esp.  to  that  which  is  predominant,  or  which 
generally  or  commonly  obtains;  prevalent  suggests 
esp.  that  which  is  widespread  or  which,  esp.  at  a  given  time, 
prevails  extensively;  as,  the  prevailing  opinion,  a  preva¬ 
lent  error;  malarial  lever  is  the  prevailing  disease  of  this 
region  ;  smallpox  was  prevalent.  But  the  two  words  are 
often  used  without  clear  distinction;  as,  the  prevailing 
wind  is  from  the  east ;  “the  prevalent  east  wind”  (Haw¬ 
thorne).  Rife  suggests  great  or  active  prevalence,  some¬ 
times  with  the  implication  of  profusion  or  abundance; 
as,  “  Rumor  is  already  rife  here  as  to  Dr.  Trefoil’s  succes¬ 
sor  ”(  Trollope) ;  “spiritual  maladies,  so  rife  in  our  day  ” 
(Carlyle) ;  “It  was  predicted  .  .  .  that  .  .  .  [they]  would 
be  rife  in  the  mouths  of  men  after  my  name  had  fallen  into 
oblivion”  ( Laiulor ).  Current  applies  to  that  which  is  a 
matter  of  general  use,  knowledge,  acceptance,  or  circula¬ 
tion  ;  as,  “  Shakespeare  used  the  current  language  of  his 
day  ”  (Lowell) ;  “  the  current  folly  ”  (Pope).  See  dominant. 
—  pre  vail'ing-ly,  adv. 

prev'a  lonce  (prev'd-lgns),  n.  [F.  prevalence,  L.  praeva - 
lentia .  See  prevail.]  Quality  or  condition  of  being  preva¬ 
lent  :  a  Superior  strength,  force,  or  influence. 

The  duke  better  knew  what  kind  of  arguments  were  of  jirer- 
alence  with  him.  <  Varendon. 

b  General  existence,  reception,  or  practice ;  wide  exten¬ 
sion  ;  as,  the  prevalence  of  a  fashion,  disease,  rumor, 
prev'a  lent  (-l?nt),  a.  [L.  praevalens ,  - ends ,  p.  pr.  of  prae- 
valere.  See  prevail.]  1.  Gaining  advantage  or  superi¬ 
ority  ;  having  superior  force,  influence,  weight,  or  efficacy  ; 
prevailing;  predominant;  victorious. 

Brennus  told  the  Roman  ambassadors,  that  prevalent  arms 
were  as  good  as  any  title.  Raleigh. 

2.  Most  generally  received,  current,  adopted,  or  practiced  ; 
also,  generally  or  extensively  existing  ;  widespread  ;  pre¬ 
vailing  ;  as,  a  prevalent  observance  or  disease. 

This  was  the  most  received  and  jirevalent  opinion.  Woodward. 
Syn.  —  Successful,  efficaceous,  powerful.  See  prevailing. 
pre-var'i-cate  (pre-vXr'T-kat),  v.  i. ;  pre-var'i-cat'ed 
(-kat'Sd) ;  pre-var'i-cat7ing  (-kat'Tng).  [L.  praevarl- 
calus ,  p.  p.  of  praevaricari  to  walk  crookedly,  to  collude  ; 
prae  before  -f-  varicare  to  straddle,  fr.  varicus  straddling, 
varus  bent.]  1.  To  deviate  ;  to  go  astray.  Ohs. 

2.  To  deviate  from  the  truth  ;  to  speak  with  equivocation  ; 
to  shuffle  ;  quibble  ;  as,  he  prevaricates  in  his  statement. 

He  prevaricates  with  his  own  understanding.  South. 

3.  Law.  To  deviate  from  duty  ;  esp.  :  a  Korn,  ct*  Civil 
Law.  Specif.,  to  conceal  a  crime  ;  also,  to  collude,  as  an 
advocate  with  the  opposing  party  to  an  action  in  making 
a  sham  accusation  or  defense,  b  O.  Eng.  Law.  To  col¬ 
lude,  as  an  informer  or  defendant,  in  order  to  conduct  a 
6h;un  prosecution  ;  also,  to  violate  a  trust  secretly.  Ohs. 
Syn.  —  Evade,  quibble,  shuffle.  See  equivocate.’ 

pre-var'i-cate,  r.  t.  To  evade  by  a  quibble  ;  to  transgress  ; 
pervert.  Ohs. 

pre-var  1-ca'tion  (-ka'shftn),  n.  [L.  praevancatio :  cf.  F. 
prevarication. Act  of  prevaricating;  specif.,  a  shuffling 
or  quibbling  to  evade  the  truth  or  the  disclosure  of  truth  ; 
a  deviation  from  the  truth,  or  a  statement  that  deviates 
from  the  truth. 

The  august  tribunal  of  the  skies,  where  no  prevarications  shall 
avail.  Cowper. 

pre-var'i-ca'tor  (pre-vfcr'T-ka'ter),  ??.  [L.  praevaricator  : 

cf.  l  .  prevaricate ur.]  1.  One  who  prevaricates;  specif., 
one  who  quibbles  or  swerves  from  the  truth. 

2.  At  Cambridge  University,  one  who  publicly  opposed  an 
inceptor,  delivering  an  oration  in  which  he  freely  satir¬ 
ized  prominent  persons.  Ohs. 

prev'e-nance  (prgv'e-inlns),  n.  [F.  provenance.]  A  going 
before  ;  anticipation  in  order.  “The  law  of  prevenance  is 
simply  the  law  of  phenomenal  sequence.”  Ward. 

prev'e  nan  cy  (-ndn-sT),  n.  Complaisance  ;  courtesy  ; 
obliging  manner.  Rare. 

pre  vene'  (pre-ven'),  v.  t.  <(•  i.  [F.  privenir ,  or  L.  prae- 
venire.  See  prevent.]  To  come  before;  to  anticipate; 
preoccupy;  hence,  to  hinder ;  prevent.  Obs.  or  Archaic. 
pre-ven'ienco  (-ven'yeus),  n.  Act  of  going  before  ;  antic¬ 
ipation. 

pre-ven'ient  (-yent),  a.  [L.  praeveniens ,  p.  pr.]  Going 
before:  preceding;  lienee,  preventive.  —  prevenient  grace, 
Schol.  Theol.,  grace  which  operates  on  the  human  will  an¬ 
tecedent  to  its  turning  to  God.  See  cooperative,  a.,  Cit. 
pre  vent'  (pre-vgnt'),  v.  t. ;  pre-vent'ed  ;  pre-vent'ing. 
[L.  praevenire,  praeventum  ;  prae  before  -f-  venire  to  come. 
See  come.]  1.  To  come  or  go  before  ;  to  precede  ;  to  be 
beforehand  with  ;  to  anticipate  ;  forestall.  Obs.  or  Archaic 
We  which  are  alive  and  remain  unto  the  coming  of  the  Lord 
shall  not  n  re  rent  them  which  are  asleep.  1  Thess.  iv.  15. 

Then  had  I  come,  preventing  Sheba’s  queen.  Prior. 
2.  To  intercept;  hinder;  impede;  keep  (from);  frus¬ 
trate  ;  stop  ;  check  ;  thwart  ;  to  keep  from  happening  or 
existing;  —  often  followed  by  from;  as,  to  prevent  one 
from  coming.  “  This  vile  purpose  to  prevent .”  Shak. 

Perhaps  forestalling  night  prevented  them.  Milton. 
Syn.  —  Prevent,  preclude,  avert.  Prevent  is  the  gen¬ 
eral  term  for  hindering,  checking,  or  stopping ;  to  pre¬ 
clude  is  to  hinder  by  excluding,  or  (esp.)  to  prevent  by 
anticipative  action  ;  as,  “  a  disaster  of  war  that  Ca?sar 
himself  could  not  have  prevented  ”  (Shak.):  “  Prevent  the 
danger,  or  prescribe  the  cure”  (Cowper):  “This  manner 


of  drawing  off  a  subject  ...  to  the  dregs,  effectually  pre¬ 
cludes  a  revival  of  that  subject  .  .  .  for  some  time  for  the 
future  ”  (Goldsmith):  “  In  wishing  to  put  an  end  to  per¬ 
nicious  experiments,  I  do  not  mean  to  preclude  the  fullest 
inquiry”  (Burke).  To  avert  is  to  prevent  or  turn  aside 
(esp.)  some  threatened  evil ;  as,  “To  live  in  constant  fear 
of  every  accident  .  .  .  and  to  send  up  my  hourly  prayers 
to  avert  them  from  you”  (Steele):  “the  satisfaction  of 
averting  war  ”  (J.  R.  Green).  See  forestall. 
pre-vont'a-tive  (pre-vgn'td-tiv),  n.  That  which  pre¬ 
vents  ;  —  an  unnecessary  and  irregularly  formed  doublet 
of  jjreventive. 

pre  VORi'er  (-ter),  n.  One  that  prevents;  as:  a  One  who 
forestalls  or  anticipates  another.  Obs.  b  A  hinderer  ;  a 
preventive ;  as,  a  preventer  of  evil6  or  of  disease,  c  Naut.  A 
temporary  auxiliary  rope,  stay,  bolt,  or  other  contrivance, 
pre-ven'tion  (prfc-vSn'shftn),  n.  [Cf.  ¥.  prevention.]  1.  A 
going,  or  state  of  being,  before  ;  precedence.  Ohs. 

2-  Anticipation,  as  of  needs;  hence,  precaution  ;  a  pre¬ 
ventive.  Ohs. 

3.  Preface;  introduction.  Obs.  Shelton. 

4.  Act  of  preventing  or  hindering  ;  obstruction  of  action, 

access,  or  approach  ;  thwarting  ;  also,  that  which  prevents  ; 
an  obstruction  ;  hindrance  ;  preventive.  South. 

Cascu,  he  sudden,  for  we  fear  prevention.  Shak. 
6-  Jurisdiction.  Obs. 

6.  Prejudice;  prepossession.  A  Gallicism.  Vryden. 
pre  ven'tivo  (pre-vgn'tiv),  r/.  [Cf.  F.  preventif.]  1.  Go¬ 
ing  before ;  preceding;  antecedent.  Ohs.  Cudworth. 
2.  Tending  or  serving  to  prevent ;  obviating  ;  warding  off; 
as,  preventive  of  disease:  preventive  treatment, 
preventive  medicine.  Med.  =  prophylaxis. 

—  pre-ven'tivc-iy,  adv.  —  pre  ven'tive-ness,  n. 
pro  ven'tlvo,  n.  1.  That  which  goes  before  ;  an  anticipa¬ 
tion.  Obs. 

2.  That  which  prevents,  or  intercepts  access ;  Med.,  some¬ 
thing  taken  to  prevent  disease  ;  a  prophylactic. 

3.  A  member  of  the  police  formerly  engaged  in  guarding 
the  English  const  to  prevent  smuggling.  Obs. 

pre'vi  0U8  (pre'vl-us),  a.  [L.  praevius  going  before,  lead¬ 
ing  the  way  ;  prae  before ‘-j-  via  the  way.  See  voyage.] 
Going  before  in  time  ;  being  or  happening  before  some¬ 
thing  else;  antecedent;  prior;  as,  previous  arrangements. 

The  dull  sound  .  .  .  previous  to  the  storm.  Thomson. 
Syn.  —  Preceding,  prior,  foregoing,  former,  anterior.  See 
antecedent. 

previous  examination,  in  Cambridge  University,  the  exami¬ 
nation  of  which  the  slang  name  is little  go.  Cf.  responsion,  3. 
— p.  question.  Par! iamentary  Practice,  the  question  whether 
the  main  issue  shall  be  voted  on  or  not,  at  once,  without  fur¬ 
ther  debate.  The  form  of  the  question  is:  “  Shall  the  main 
question  be  now  put  V  ”  If  the  vote  is  affirmative,  the  mat¬ 
ter  before  the  body  must  be  voted  on  as  it  then  stands,  with¬ 
out  further  general  debate  or  the  submission  of  new  amend¬ 
ments.  In  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United 
States,  and  generally  in  America,  a  negative  decision 
keeps  the  business  before  the  body  as  if  the  motion  had  not 
been  made  ;  in  the  English  Parliament  it  postpones  consid¬ 
eration  for  the  day,  and  until  the  subject  may  be  again  in¬ 
troduced.  In  American  practice  the  object  of  the  motion 
is  to  hasten  action  ;  in  English  practice  the  object  is  to  get 
rid  of  the  subject  for  the  time  being.  —  p.  to.  existing  or  oc¬ 
curring  before;  antecedent  to;  also,  previously  to;  be¬ 
fore.  r*  Previous  to  publication.”  M.  Arnold.  “A  policy 
.  .  .  advised  previous  to  1710.”  J.  H.  Newman. 
pre-vise'  (pre-viz'),  r.  1.  [Cf.  L .  praevisus,  p.  p.  of  prae- 
videre  to  foresee.  See  prevision.]  1.  To  foresee.  Rare. 
2.  To  inform  beforehand;  to  warn.  Ld.  Lytton. 

pre-vi'sion  (-vTzh'thi),  n.  [F.  prevision ,  fr.  L.  praevi- 
dere  to  foresee  ;  prae  before  -J-  videre  to  see.  See  vision.] 
Foresight ;  foreknowledge  ;  prescience, 
pre-vi'sor  (pre-vi'zer),  n.  One  who  previses, 
prey  (pra),  n.  [ME.  preie, praic,  OF.  preie ,  F.  proie ,  LL. 
(assumed)  preda ,  L.  praeda ,  prob.  for  praeheda ,  preheda. 
Cf.  prehensile,  depredate,  predatory.]  1.  Anything, 
as  goods,  etc.,  taken  or  got  by  violence,  as  from  an  enemy 
in  war  ;  spoil ;  booty  ;  plunder.  Now  Rare. 

And  they  brought  tne  captives,  and  the  prey ,  and  the  spoil, 
unto  Moses,  and  Eleuzar  the  priest.  Num.  xxxi.  12. 

2.  Any  animal  that  is  or  may  be  seized  by  another  to  be  de¬ 
voured  ;  hence,  a  person  given  up  or  seized  as  a  victim. 

Already  sees  herself  the  monster’s  prey.  Dryden. 

3.  Act  of  seizing  upon  ;  specif.:  a  Plundering;  pillage; 
depredation  ;  ravage,  b  Seizure  to  devour  ;  devouring. 

Hog  in  sloth,  fox  in  stealth,  .  .  .  lion  in  prey.  Shak. 

4.  The  cattle  driven  from  a  common  pasture  to  ascertain 
if  there  are  any  not  rightfully  there.  Obs.  Vial.  Eng. 
Syn.  —  See  booty. 

prey  (pra),  v.  i. ;  preyed  (prad) ;  prey'ing.  [OF.  preier , 
preer,  L.  praedari ,  fr.  praeda.  See  prey,  n.]  To  take 
booty  or  spoil  ;  to  pillage  ;  spoil ;  plunder  ;  ravage  ;  of  a 
carnivorous  animal  or  bird,  to  take  food  by  violence. 

More  pity  that  the  eagle  should  he  mewed, 

While  kites  and  buzzards  prey  at  liberty.  Shak. 

to  prey  on  or  upon,  a  To  take  prey  from ;  to  despoil ;  to 
pillage ;  to  rob.  Shak.  b  To  seize  as  prey ;  to  take  for 
food  by  violence  ;  to  seize  and  devour  ;  —  Raid  of  a  carni¬ 
vore.  Shak.  c  To  affect  injuriously  or  destructively;  to 
wear  upon;  as,  the  trouble  preyed  ujwn  his  mind.  Addison. 
proy,  v.  t.  1.  To  plunder  ;  pillage  ;  spoil.  Obs. 

2  To  drive  the  cattle  from  (a  common  pasture)  to  ascer¬ 
tain  if  there  are  any  not  rightfully  there.  Obs.  Vial.  Eng. 
Pri  a-can'thi  to  (prl'd-kSn'thl-de),  n.  pi.  [NL. ;  Gr. 
npiujv  a  saw  -|-  aKavSa  a  spine.]  Zodl.  A  family  of  small 
carnivorous  acanthopterygian  fishes  of  tropical  seas  hav¬ 
ing  the  body  short  and  covered  with  rough  scales,  the 
eyes  large,  and  the  mouth  very  oblique.  The  type  genus, 


pre-vail'a-ble.u.  See -able.  Ohs 
pre  vaild'.  Prevailed.  Ref.  Sp. 
pre  vail 'ment,  n.  Prevalence  ; 
superior  influence.  Rare. 
prev'a  len  cy  (pr5v'd-l£n-st),  n. 

=  PREVALENCE. 

prev'a  lent-ly,  adv.  of  preva¬ 
lent.  [privity. I 

prevaly,  prevate.  privily, | 

preve.  +  privy,  a. ;  prive,  de¬ 
prive  : proof  ;  PROVE, 
prevelache  +  privilege. 
prevele-  d*  prevail. 
prevely.  +  privily. 
pre  vent',  r.  i.  O' &  To  come 
before  the  usual  time,  b  To  in¬ 
terpose  an  obstacle, 
pre  vent',  /».  a.  [Cf.  L.  praeren- 
tus ,  p.  p.]  Prevented.  Ohs. 
pre  vent  a-bil'l-ty  ( prC-vr-n'td- 
oTl'I-tl),  n.  Quality  or  state  of 
being  preventable. 


p  re-vent'a  bl.  Preventable. 
Ref.  Sp.  [a.  See -able.) 

pre- vent 'a  ble  ( pr5-vgn'td-b*l ),  | 
preventer  plate-  Naut.  A  heavy 
plate  to  hold  the  chains,  or 
channels,  to  the  side  of  a  large 
ship.  See  preventer  c. 
pre-vent'i  ble,  a.  See -able. 
pre-vent'ing  ly,  adv.  of  prevent¬ 
ing.  p.  pr. 

pre  ven'tion-al.  a.  Ohs.  1.  Pre¬ 
ceding  ;  mb,  /treventional  full 
moon,  one  preceding  a  movable 
feast  or  planetary  aspect. 

2.  Preventive  ;  hindering, 
pre  ven'tiv.  Preventive.  R.  Sp. 
prever  pro  veil 

pre  vert',  r.  t.  [L.  praerertere.] 
To  outrun  s  outstrip.  Ohs. 
pre  ver'te  bral.  a  .pre-ves'i-cal. 
a.  See  pr K-,  2. 
prevetie.  +  privity. 


prevey.  +  privy. 
prev'i-a'tion,  n.  (Cf.  LL.  prae- 
viare  to  go  before.]  Outlet  : 
exit.  Ohs.  [2. 1 

pre -Vic  to'ri-an.  a.  See  pre-.| 
pre-vide',  r.  t.  [  L.  /uaevidere.] 
To  foresee  ;  provide.  Obs.  — 
providence,  n.  Ohs. 
pre-view'.  »■.  t  To  see  before¬ 
hand.  Rare.  —  pre-view',  u.  R. 
pre'vi-ous  ly,  aar.  Beforehand  ; 
antecedently  ;  —  often  with  to. 
pre'vi-ous  ness.  n.  See  i>v 
pre  vo  cal 'ic,  a.  Phan.  Occur¬ 
ring  immediately  before  a  vow¬ 
el  ;  —  said  of  a  consonant, 
pre  vo-li'tion-al  (pre'vfi-lTsh'- 
«n-<7l),  a.  See  PR E-,  2. 
Uprd'Tfit'  (pri'vd'), n.  [F.]  In 
France,  u  provost- 
pre-voy'&nt  (prP-voi'rTnt).o.  [F. 
priivoyant,  p.  pr.]  Prescient.  R. 


prevy.  privy. 

prew  +  preu. 

pre  warn'  (prf-wflrn'),  v.  t  Sr  *• 

To  forewarn.  Rare. 

prewe.  privy,  proof,  prove. 

prex  (prPks),  prex'y  (prPk'sI), 

u.  President.  Student  Slang. 

U.  S. 

prey.  Obs.  or  dial.  Eng.  var.  of 


pra  v. 

preyd.  Preyed.  Ref.  Sp. 
prey'er.  prayer. 
prey'er  (pm'Pr).  n.  [Cf.  OF. 
j,r< ntr.)  One  that  preys, 
prey'ful,  a.  Ohs.  1. ‘Disposed 
to  take  prey.  [.S5or/L I 

2.  Rich  in  prey.  See  prayful.| 
prey'ing.  /-.  ,ir.  $•  rh. n.of  prey. 
preynte.  Ohs.  pret.  of  prink, 
to  wink. 

preynte.  +  print. 

pre-zy  ga  poph'y  sis  (pre-zl'gd- 


Pri  a  or.n'thus  (pri'd-kSn'thfis),  is  represented  on  the 
American  coasts  by  the  big-eye.  —  pri  a-can'thid  (-tlild), 
pri  a-can'thine  (-thin  ;  -thin),  a.  &  n. 

Pri'am  (pri'iin),  n.  [L.  Vriamus ,  Gr.  Ilpiajxos.]  Gr. 
Myth.  The  last  king  of  Troy.  By  Hecuba  he  was  father 
of  Hector,  Paris,  Helenus,  Deiphobus,  Polydorus,  Troilus, 
Creusa,  Polyxena,  Cassandra,  and  other  children.  He 
went  in  person  to  the  Grecian  camp  and  ransomed  the  body 
of  Hector  from  Achilles.  He  was  slain  by  Neoptolemus  in 
the  sack  of  Troy.  Cf.  Ilus,  Laomedon. 

Pri7  a-pe'an  (pri'd-pe'dn),  n.  [Cf .  L.  Priapeius  pertaining 
to  Priapus.]  Gr.  A-  Lat.  Pros.  A  logaoedic  verse  in  two 
cola,  or  metrical  series,  a  Glyconic  and  a  Pherecratean.  It 
had  at  least  three  forms.of  which  theone  especially  so  desig¬ 
nated  was  as  follows :  - 1  \  —  «  |  -w  |  I  - 

This  has  also  been  scanned  as  a  kind  of  hexameter  verse : 

thus.  -  >  | - -|-w-|->|-ww|--.  See  prosody. 

Pri  a-pe'an.  a.  [See  Priapean,  n.]  1.  Of  or  pertaining 
to  Priapus  or  his  worship. 

2.  Pertaining  to  or  designating  the  Priapean  (which  see), 
pri'a-pism  (prl'c-pTz’m),  n.  [L.  priapism  us,  Gr.  npia- 
■mapos,  fr.  Priapus  Priapus,  the  penis  :  cf.  F .  priapisme.] 
Med.  A  morbid  and  more  or  less  persistent  and  distressing 
erection  of  the  penis,  with  or  without  sexual  desire. 
Pri-a'pug  (pri-a'pws),  n.  [L.,  fr.  Gr.  llpianos.]  1.  Class. 
Myth.  The  male  generative  power  personified  as  a  god,  the 
son  of  Dionysus  and  Aphrodite,  and  regarded  as  protector 
of  the  life  of  vineyards  and  gardens,  as  well  as  of  herds, 
bees,  and  fish.  Lampsacus,  on  the  Hellespont,  was  the 
center  from  which  his  worship  spread. 

2.  [/.  c.]  A  phallus.  “  A  phallus  or  priapus.”  Schliemann. 
price  (pris),  n.  [ME.  pris,  OF.  pris ,  F.  prix,  L.  pretium; 
cf.  Gr.  ntpyrjpn  1  sell,  npiaaOat  to  buy,  Skr.  pan  to  buy, 
01.  renirn  I  sell.  Cf.  appreciate,  depreciate,  interpret, 
praise,  n.  dr  r.,  precious,  prize,  t’.j  1.  Value ;  estima¬ 
tion  ;  excellence  ;  worth. 

Her  jtrice  is  far  above  rubies.  Prov.  xxxL  10. 

2.  In  the  broadest  sense,  the  quantity  of  one  thing  that 
is  exchanged  or  demanded  in  barter  or  sale  for  another ; 
the  exchange  value  of  one  thing  expressed  in  terms  of 
units  of  another  thing ;  in  the  narrower  and  more  com¬ 
mon  sense,  the  amount  of  money  given,  or  set  as  the 
amount  that  will  be  given  or  received,  in  exchange  for 
anything;  specif.,  the  amount  at  which  actual  current 
transactions  take  place  in  the  market.  These  are  the 
meanings  of  price  in  economics  as  wrell  as  in  common  lan¬ 
guage  ;  but  cost  i6  often  popularly  used  as  synonviuous 
with  price,  though  not  in  economics.  Economically  the 
price  that  is  (theoretically)  proportionate  to  the  cost  (of 
production)  is  the  natural  or  normal  price.  Adam  Smith 
called  the  price  in  terms  of  money  i  he  nominal  price ;  the 
price  in  terms  of  units  of  labor  or  services,  the  real  price; 
and  the  distinction  is  sometimes  useful,  though  either 
price  is  as  real  as  the  other. 

We  can  afford  no  more  at  such  n  price.  Shak. 

3.  Reward  ;  recompense  ;  as,  the  price  of  industry. 

4  In  Obs.  senses:  a  High  estimation  ;  fame;  renown. 

The  rose  .  .  .  haveth  thepr<«.  Lyilgatt. 

b  Prize  ;  aw'ard.  c  Praise.  Lydgate. 

Syn.  —  Price,  charge,  cost,  expense,  value,  worth  are 
here  compared  in  their  ordinary  use.  Price  and  charge 
designate  wdiat  is  asked  or  demanded,  —  in  the  case  of 
price,  esp.  for  goods  or  commodities,  in  the  case  of  charge , 
esp.  for  services  ;  cost  and  expense  apply  to  what  is  given 
or  surrendered  for  something,  —  cost  designating  some¬ 
what  specifically  the  price  paid,  erjiense  implying  disburse¬ 
ment  or  outlay  in  general ;  value  and  w  orth  denote  that 
by  virtue  of  which  a  thing  is  useful  or  desirable,  —  worth 
(in  ordinary  usage  ;  see  desert)  suggesting  esp.  intrinsic 
excellence,  or  personal  or  moral  value  ;  for  technical  dis¬ 
tinctions,  see  clefs.  ;  as,  the  price  of  wheat,  the  charge  for 
transportation,  the  cost  of  provisions,  traveling  expenses; 
“The  value  of  a  work  must  be  estimated  bv  its  use” 
(Johnson) ;  “  He  loves  me  for  my  own  true  worth  ”  ( Tenny¬ 
son)  ;  “  A  cynic  is  a  man  who  knows  the  price  of  everything, 
and  the  t alue  of  nothing  ”  (0.  Wilde).  See  costly,  valuable. 
price  of  monev.  Finance,  the  rate  at.  which  capital  may  be 
borrowed ;  the  rate  of  interest  paid  for  credit, 
price,  v.  t. ;  priced  (prist);  phic'ing  (prls'Tng).  1.  To 
pay  the  price  of.  Obs.  Spenser. 

2  To  set  a  price  on  ;  to  value.  See  prize. 

3.  To  ask  the  price  of  ;  as,  to  price  epgs.  Colloq. 
price  current,  or  price  list-  A  statement  or  list  of  the 
prevailing  prices  of  the  merchandise,  stocks,  specie,  bills 
of  exchange,  etc.,  dealt  in,  issued  statedly  or  occasionally 
by  dealers  to  their  customers.  It  often  gives  other  par¬ 
ticulars,  as  import  or  export  duties,  drawbacks,  etc. 
priceless,  a.  1.  Too  valuable  to  admit  of  being  ap¬ 
praised  ;  of  inestimable  worth  ;  invaluable. 

2.  Of  no  value,  worthless.  Obs.  or  R. 
prick  (prTk),  n.  [AS.  prica ,  pricu ,  a  point,  dot ;  akin  to 
LG.  prick,  pricke,  I),  prik,  Dan.  prik,  prikke ,  Sw.  prick. 
Cf.  prick,  r.]  1.  That  which  pricks;  a  sharp  thing;  a 

pointed  instrument;  specif.:  a  A  thorn  or  spine,  b  A 
skew  er.  Obs.  or  Scot.  <t*  Dial.  Eng.  c  A  pricket.  Obs. 
d  A  goad.  Obs. 

It  is  hard  for  thee  to  kick  against  the  pricks.  Acts  ix.  5. 

2.  A  prickiag,  or  sensation  of  being  pricked;  a  stinging 
pain;  remorse.  “  The  7iriWi.v  of  conscience.”  A.  Tucker. 

3.  A  mark  made  by  a  pointed  instrument ;  a  puncture; 
a  point ;  a  dot.  Hence  :  a  A  point  or  mark  on  the  dial, 
noting  the  hour ;  hence,  a  point  of  time.  Obs.  “  The 
prick  of  noon.”  Shak.  b  The  point  on  a  target  at  which 
anarcheraims  ;  also,  a  target,  c  A  mark  denoting  degree; 
degree  ;  pitch.  Obs.  Spenser,  d  A  mathematical  point. 
Obs.  o  The  footprint  of  a  hare.  Obs.  t  Music.  A  note 
or  point;  —  from  the  dot  forming  its  head.  Obs.  g  A 


pOf'Y-sTs  ;  pre-zlg'd-),  n.  [NL.] 
A  not.  An  anterior  or  superior 
zygapophysis.  — p  r  e  z  y-g  &  p'o- 
phys'i  al  (pre'zT-glp'u-flz'I-dl; 
pre/zTg-ftp/0-),  a. 
pre  zy  go  mat'ic  (prC-zVgfi- 
mftt'lk;  -zYg'A-ha.  See  pre-,  1  b. 
pri'al  (prT'dl),  n.  (Corrupt,  of 
pair  royal.]  Cards.  A  pair 
royal  ;  three  of  a  kind.  Hence, 
a  trio ;  a  group  of  persons. 
Chiefly  Died.  Eng. 
pri&me.  n.  A  kind  of  small  fish 
resembling  n  smelt.  Ohs. 
ri'an.  Var.  of  pr  van. 
rl-a'pi  an  (prl-I'pT-dn),  w.  A 
devotee  to  Priapus.  Ohs. 
Pri-ap'ic  (prT-Up'lk),  a.  =  Pri¬ 
apean,  a.,  1. 

Pri  ap  u-la'ce-a  (nrT-&p/fi-la'- 
she-d),  Pri-ap  a  lol'de  a  (-loi'- 
d?-d),  n.  pi.  [NL.  See  i*ria- 


risM.l  Zobl.  A  division, usually 
an  order  or  suborder,  of  gephy- 
rean  worms  having  a  cylindrical 
body  with  the  mouth  and  anus 
at  the  opposite  ends  and  usually 
with  one  or  two  caudal  gills.— 

Pri-ap 'u-loid  (prT-ttp'tl-loid).  a. 

ri-a^'pus  (prl-a'ptls).  D.  Jiih. 
pricasour.  u.  A  hard  rider.  Obs. 
pricche.  +  prk  k. 
priced  ( : prist),  a.  Having  a  price 
or  prices  ;  —  in  combination, 
price'ful.  a.  Precious.  Obs. 
price'less-nesB. //.  See -ness. 
pricelist.  =  frick  current. 
price'ly,  adv.  Choicely  ;  wor¬ 
thily.  Obs. 

price'ment.  n.  [See  apprize, 
price.]  Appraisal.  Obs. 
prie'er  (prls'fr),  n  ■  One  who 
fixes  prices, 
prlcipe  f  PRJECIPE. 


ale,  senate,  care,  ftm,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofa ;  eve,  $vent,  6nd,  recent,  maker;  Ice,  Ill;  old,  obey,  orb,  ddd,  s&ft,  connect ;  use,  unite,  (irn,  up,  circus,  menii; 

U  Foreign  Word.  +  Obsolete  Variant  of.  +  combined  with.  «=  equals. 


PRICK 


1703 


PRIG 


punctuation  mark,  as  a  vowel  point.  Obs.  li  A  minute 
hole  or  wound  ;  as  a  pin  prick. 

4.  Chiefly  Naut.  A  roll,  as  of  spun  yarn  or  tobacco 
prick  (prlk),  v.  /.  ;  pricked  (prlkt) ;  prick'ing.  [AS  pri- 
cian;  akm  to  LG.  pricken,  D.  prikken ,  Dan.  prikke,  Sw 
pricka.  See  prick,  n. ;  cf.  prig.]  1.  To  pierce  slightly 
with  something  sharp-pointed  ;  to  make  a  puncture  in' ; 
to  drive  a  fine  point  into  ;  as,  to  prick  one  with  a  pin  ;  to 
prick  holes  in  paper  ;  specif.  :  Far.  a  To  drive  a  nail  into 
(a  horse's  foot)  so  as  to  cause  lameness,  b  To  nick. 

2.  To  ride  or  guide  with  spurs;  to  spur;  goad;  incite* 
urge  ;  impel ;  — sometimes  with  on  or  of. 

My  duty  pricks  me  on  to  utter  that.  Shak. 

3.  To  affect  with  sharp  pain  ;  to  sting,  as  with  remorse. 

They  were  pricked  in  their  lieurt.  Acts  ii.  37. 

4.  To  mark  or  outline  by  puncturing ;  to  trace  or  form  by 
pricking  ;  as,  to  prick  a  pattern  for  embroidery  ;  to  prick 
the  notes  of  a  song ;  hence,  Obs.,  to  record.  Cowper. 

As  poets  have  pricked  of  his  prise  lather.  Destr.  of  Troy. 

6.  To  mark  or  denote  by  a  puncture ;  to  designate  by 
pricking  ;  to  choose ;  to  mark. 

Some  who  are  pricked  for  sheriffs.  Bacon. 

0.  a  To  fix  or  insert  by  the  point ;  to  attach  or  hang  by 
puncturing  ;  to  stick  ;  as,  to  prick  a  paper  on  a  wall,  b  To 
fix  as  by  a  point  or  pointed  instrument ;  to  set.  Obs. 

7  To  adorn  by  fastening  on  or  sticking;  to  adorn  in 
general ;  decorate  ;  dress  ;  prink  ;  —  often  with  up.  Obs. 

8.  To  pick  out  with  or  as  with  a  pointed  instrument. 

9.  To  make  sharp  ;  to  erect  into  a  point ;  to  raise,  as  some- 
thing  pointed  ;  —  said  esp.  of  an  animal’s  ears,  as  a  horse 
or  dog,  and  usually  followed  by  up  /  —  hence,  to  prick  up 
the  ears,  to  listen  sharply  ;  to  have  the  attention  strongly 
engaged.  “  The  courser  .  .  .  pricks  up  his  ears.''1  Dryden. 

10.  To  render,  as  wine,  acid  or  pungent ;  to  turn.  Obs. 

11.  To  track  by  the  marks  or  footprints,  as  a  hare. 

12.  Naut.  a  To  run  a  middle  seam  through,  as  a  sail,  b  To 
trace  on  a  chart,  as  a  ship’s  course  ;  —  often  with  of. 

to  prick  off  or  out,  Hort.,  to  transplant  (young  plants)  once  or 
more  preparatory  to  final  planting.  —  to  p.  up,  Plastering 
to  apply  the  first  rough  coat  of  plaster  to  (a  wall,  etc.).  ’ 
prick,  v.  i.  1.  To  be  punctured  ;  to  feel  a  sharp  pain,  as  by 
puncture  ;  to  give  such  a  sensation:  as,  a  sore  finger  pricks. 

2.  To  spur  onward  ;  esp.,  to  ride  fast ;  to  gallop.  Archaic. 

3.  To  become  sharp  or  acid  ;  to  turn  sour,  as  wine. 

4.  To  aim,  as  at  a  point  or  mark.  Obs.  Hawkins. 

6-  To  point  or  be  directed  upward  ;  to  be  erect. 

0.  To  adorn  one’s  self ;  to  prink.  Obs. 
prick,  a.  That  pricks,  or  stands  erect ;  —  said  of  an  ear. 
prick'-eared'  (prTk'erd'),  a.  Having  erect,  pointed  ears; 
—  applied  esp.  in  the  17th  century  by  the  Cavaliers  to  the 
Roundheads,  because  their  practice  of  cutting  the  hair 
close  made  the_ir  ears  conspicuous.  Cf.  crop-eared,  2. 
prick'er  (prtk'er),  n.  1.  One  who  pricks  ;  specif.  :  a  One 
who  spurs  forward  ;  a  rider,  as  a  light  horseman  or  a  hunts¬ 
man.  b  One  who  discovered  witches  by  pricking,  insensi¬ 
bility  to  a  pin  prick  being  deemed  proof  of  witchcraft.  Obs. 

2.  That  which  pricks;  a  pointed  instrument;  a  sharp 
point ;  a  prickle ;  as :  a  Any  of  various  needlelike  or 
needle-point-  yj  |  [  |  |  - 

m  e  n  t  s  for  Draftsman’s  Pricker, 

pricking  holes,  b  A  toothed  roller  for  marking  off  a  uni¬ 
form  dotted  line,  for  pricking  holes  in  leather  prior  to  sew¬ 
ing,  etc.  c  Naut.  A  steel  spike,  a  kind  of  small  fid  or 
marlinespike,  for  making  eyelet  holes  in  sailclot  h,  in  splic¬ 
ing  ropes,  etc.  d  Founding.  (1)  A  vent  wire.  (2)  A  pointed 
projection,  as  on  a  covering  plate  for  a  loam  mold,  to  hold 
the  sand  ;  a  dabber  or  proa.  •  An  iron  rod  for  probing  or 
sounding  a  bogj  quicksand,  etc.  f  Mining.  A  pointed  oar 
used  esp.  for  bringing  down  coal  from  overhead,  g  Blast¬ 
ing.  =  needle,  n .,  3  c. 

prlck'et  (prtk'St ;  -Tt ;  151),  n.  [ prick  -f-  -et.]  1.  A  spike 
or  point  on  which  a  candle  is  stuck  to  hold  it  upright  ; 
hence,  such  a  point  with  its  base  or  stand. 

2.  A  wax  taper  or  candle.  Obs. 

3.  [ME.pnA*ef ;  perh.  so  called  from  the  state  of  his  horns. 
See  prick  ;  cf.  brocket.]  A  buck  in  his  second  year. 

4  =  PRICKMADAM. 

prick'ing,  p.  pr.  ci*  vb.  ?i.  of  prick.  Hence :  n.  [AS.  pri- 
cung.]  Act  of  piercing  or  puncturing  with  or  as  with  a 
sharp  point ;  also,  state  or  result  of  being  pricked.  Specif.  : 
a  Far.  The  driving  of  a  nail  into  a  horse’s  foot  so  as  to 
produce  lameness,  b  Far.  Nicking.  See  nick,  v.  t.,  2. 
C  A  sensation  of  being  pricked,  d  Remorse  ;  regret.  Obs. 
6  Musical  notation.  Obs.  t  Dressing  one’s  self  for  show; 
prinking.  Obs.  g  pi.  Evergreens  for  Christmas  decora¬ 
tion.  Dial.  Eng.  h  State  of  becoming  sour,  as  wine. 

1  The  mark  or  trace  left  by  a  hare’s  foot ;  a  prick  :  also, 
act  of  tracing  a  hare  by  it.  Obs.  or  Cant.  J  Punt  Racing. 
The  propelling  of  a  punt  by  standing  still  in  the  boat  and 
giving  long  shoves.  Chiefly  Eng. 

pricking  note,  Com.,  a  customhouse  order  addressed  to  the 
commanding  officer  of  a  ship  asking  him  to  receive  on 
board  specified  bonded  or  drawback  goods  forexportation 
or  ship’s  stores.  Eng. 

prlck'le  (prlk'’l),  n.  [ME.  prikil,  AS.  pricele,  pricle  ;  akin 
to  LG.  prickel ,  D.  prikkel.  See  prick,  ii .]  1.  A  little 
prick  ;  a  small,  sharp  point ;  a  fine,  sharp  process  or  pro¬ 
jection,  as  from  the  skin  of  an  animal,  etc. ;  a  spine ; 
specif.,  Bot.,  a  sharp,  pointed  process  or  emergence  arising 
from  the  subepidermal  tissue.  See  emergence,  3. 

2.  A  sensatiou  of  being  pricked.  Colloq. 

3.  A  kind  of  willow  basket ;  — a  term  still  used  in  some 

branches  of  trade.  B.  Jonson. 

4  A  sieve  of  filberts,  — about  fifty  pounds.  Eng. 

prlck'le.  r.  t. ;  prick'led  (-‘Id);  prick'ling  (-ITng).  1.  To 
prick  slightly,  as  with  prickles  ;  hence,  to  produce  a  prick¬ 
ing  sensation  in. 

2  To  cover  with  pricks  or  dots. 


Prickle  cell.  Anat.  Any  of  the  irregularly  polyhedral 
cells  witli  small  pointed  processes  forming  some  of  the 
deeper  layers  of  the  stratum  Malpighii  of  the  epidermis, 
prick'ly  (prik'll),  a.  1.  Full  of  sharp  points,  or  prickles  ; 
armed  or  covered  with  prickles ;  as,  a  prickly  shrub. 

2.  Pricking;  stinging;  as,  a  prickly  sensation, 
prickly  ash,  a  prickly  aromatic  rutaceous  shrub  ( Zanthoxy - 
lam  amcricanum)  with  yellowish 
fiowers  appearing  with  the  pinnate 
leaves.  Also,  any  of  several  other 
species  of  Zanthoxylum .  as  the 
southern  prickly  ash  ( Z .  clava-her- 
culis),  called  also  Hercules' -club.— 
p.  beauty,  in  Tasmania:  a  The  faba- 
ceous  shrub  Pulteniea  juniperina. 
b  Either  of  the  prickly-leaved  tree 
ferns  Alsophila  australis  and  A.  lei- 
chardtiana.  —  p.  box,  the  whin,  or 
gorse.  —  p.  broom.  =  prickly  box. 

—  p.  cedar,  a  The  cade,  b  An  Austra¬ 

lian  epacridaceous  shrub  ( St  Ophelia 
oxycedrus ).  —  p.  elder.  =  Hercules’- 
club  c  —  p.  forn,  a  polypodiacepus 
fern  ( Polystichum  oraunii)  having 
large  more  or  less  evergreen  fronds, 
native  in  northern  North  America.— 
p.  fig,  an  Australian  tree  (EUeocar- 
pus  holopetalus),  or  its  prickly  fruit.  - 

—  p.  fungi.  See  Hydnace^c.  —  p.  gher-  Prickly  Ash  ( Zanthoxy - 
kin.  =  gherkin  a.  —  p.  glaaswort.  =  tu,n  americanu/n). 
glasswort  b.— p.graB8,any  grass  of  the  genus Echinochloa.— 
p.  heat,  Med.,  a  noncontagious  cutaneous  eruption  of  red 
pimples,  attended  with  intense  itching  and  tingling  of  the 
parts  affected.  It  is  due  to  inflammation  oi  the  sweat 
glands.  —  p.  lettuce,  a  A  Euro¬ 
pean  annual  wild  lettuce  (Lac- 
tuca  scariola)  with  prickly  stems 
and  yellow  flower  heads.  It  is  a 
troublesome  weed  in  parts  of  the 
United  States,  b  In  Australia, 
the  similar  L.  saligna.  —  p.  locust. 

=  rose  acacia  a.  —  p  mimosa,  a 
The  common  Australian  prickly 
wattle  ( Acacia  juniperina).  b 
The  kangaroo  acacia.  —  p.  par¬ 
snip,  the  sea  parsnip.  —  p.  pear, 
a  Any  flat-jointed  prickly  cactus 
of  the  genus  Opuntia,  as  0.  tuna, 

O.Jicus-indica, etc.  Thev  are  often 
used  as  food  for  stock,  b  The 
pear-shaped  edible  fruit.  —  p. 
pine,  the  spotted  tree  of  Aus¬ 
tralia.  See  spoiled  tree ,  un¬ 
der  spotted.  —  p.  poison,  one 
of  the  Australian  poison  bushes 
( Gasl/fdobium  spinosum).  —  p. 
pole,  a  West  Indian  palm  {Badris 
plumetiana)  the  slender  trunk 
of  which  bears  many  rings  of 
long  black  prickles.  —  p.  poppy, 
any  papaveraceous  plant  of  the 
genus  Argemone.  They  have 
glaucous  foliage,  prickly  stems, 
and  large  yellow  or  white  flow¬ 
ers.— p.  spruce.  =  BLUE  SPRUCE  a 

—  p.  tea  tr 
ridaceous 

phelioides.  —  p.  thatch,  one  of  the 
silver  thatch  palmettos  of  southern  Florida  (Thrinaxmi 
crocarpa).—  p.  thistle,  the  Canada  thistle.  — p.  thrift,  any 
primulaceous  plant  of  the  genus  Acantholimon,  of  stiff  anil 
prickly  foliage.  —  p.  wattle,  the  prickly  mimosa.  —  p.  withe, 
a\\  est  Indian  cactaceous  plant  (Cereus  triangularis)  having 
prickly,  climbing,  triangular  stems. 

prick  post-  Arch.  &  Engin.  In  a  framed  structure,  a 
secondary  or  side  post ;  sometimes,  a  queen-post, 
prick  song.  1.  Music  written,  or  noted ;  —  so  called  from 
the  points  or  notes.  Obs. 

2.  Descant  as  distinguished  from  the  cantus  firmus;  hence, 
contrapuntal  music  generally. 

pride  (prid),  7i.  [ME.  jiride.  prude,  prute ,  AS.  pryte ,  fr. 
prut  proud;  akin  to  I  cel.  pry&i  honor,  ornament,  pry  8a 
to  adorn,  Dan.  pi'yde ,  Sw .  pryda.  See  proud.]  1.  Qual¬ 
ity  or  state  of  being  proud;  specif.:  a  Inordinate  self¬ 
esteem  ;  an  unreasonable  conceit  of  superiority  in  talents, 
beauty,  wealth,  rank,  etc. 

Those  that  walk  in  pride  he  is  able  to  abase.  Dan.  iv.  37 
b  A  sense  of  one’s  own  worth,  and  abhorrence  of  what  is 
beneath  or  unworthy  of  one’s  self;  lofty  self-respect;  a 
reasonable  or  justifiable  feeling  of  elatiou,  as  because  of 
achievements ;  proud  delight. 

A  people  which  takes  no  pride  in  the  noble  achievements  of 
remote  ancestors.  Macaulay. 

2.  Proud  or  disdainful  behavior  or  treatment;  insolence 
or  arrogance  of  demeanor  ;  haughty  bearing  and  conduct ; 
insolent  exultation  ;  disdain. 

Let  not  the  foot  of  pride  come  against  me  Ps.  xxxvi.  11. 

3.  Sense  of  power ;  fullness  of  animal  spirits  ;  mettle ; 
hence,  lust;  sexual  desire,  esp.  in  a  female  beast.  Obs. 

4.  Wantonness;  excess;  extravagance;  overboldness.  Obs. 

6.  That  of  which  one  is  proud  ;  that  which  excites  boast¬ 
ing  or  self-gratulation  ;  the  occasion  or  ground  of  self¬ 
esteem,  or  of  arrogant  and  presumptuous  confidence,  as 
beauty,  ornament,  noble  character,  children,  etc. 

Lofty  trees  yclad  with  summer's  pride.  Spenser. 

A  bold  peasantry,  their  country’s  /inde.  Goldsmith 
0.  Highest  pitch;  elevation  reached;  loftiness;  prime; 
glory  ;  as,  in  the  pride  of  one’s  life.  A  rchaic  or  Idiomatic. 

A  falcon,  towering  in  her  pride  of  place.  Shak. 

7.  Show  ;  ostentation ;  glory. 

Pride,  pomp,  and  circumstance  of  glorious  war.  Shak. 

8.  Decoration;  adornment  ;  beauty  ;  —  now  only  of  a  pea¬ 
cock  or  other  bird  with  tail  spread. 

9.  A  group,  band,  or  flock  (of  certain  animals) ;  as,  a  pride 
of  lions.  “  The  pride  of  peacocks.”  Frances Macnab. 
Syn.  —  Self-respect,  self-esteem,  self -approbation,  self-ex¬ 
altation,  self-sufficiency,  self-complacency,  self-conceit, 


p.  tea  tree,  the  Australian  epac-  D  ,  ,  ..  ,  ... 

aceous  shrub  Melaleuca  sty-  Lettuce  *;  1  ^ 
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egotism ;  arrogance,  superciliousness,  haughtiness,  lofti¬ 
ness,  lordliness.  —  Pride,  vanity,  conceit.  Pride  is  a  high 
esteem  of  one’s  self  for  some  real  or  imagined  merit  or 
superiority  ;  it  may  be  either  worthy  and  dignified,  or  in¬ 
ordinate  and  arrogant;  vanity  is  an  excessive  desire  for 
the  notice,  approval,  or  praise  of  others  ;  as,  “  Vanity  and 
pride  are  different  things,  though  the  words  are  often  used 
synonymously.  A  person  may  be  proud  without  being 
vain.  Pride  relates  more  to  our  opiniou  of  ourselves; 
vanity  to  what  we  would  have  others  think  of  us”  (Jane 
Austen) ;  “  A  certain  niceness  of  nature,  an  honest  haughti¬ 
ness,  a  self-esteem  either  of  what  I  was,  or  w  hat  I  might 
—  which  let  envy  call  pride  ”  ( Milton ) ;  “  Proud  she  may 
be  in  the  sense  of  respecting  herself ;  but  pride  in  the 
sense  of  contemning  others  less  gifted  than  herself  de¬ 
serves  the  two  lowest  circles  of  a  vulgar  w  oman’s  Inferno  ” 
(Holmes)-,  “Do  you  find  yourself  tickled  with  the  com¬ 
mendations  of  such  people  ?  .  .  .  I  dare  say  not ;  your 
vanity  has  certainly  a  better  taste  ”  ( Gray ) ;  “  Old  Auchin- 
leck  had,  if  not  the  gay,  tail-spreading  peacock  vanity  of 
his  son,  no  little  of  the  slow-stalking,  contentious,  hiss¬ 
ing  vanity  of  the  gander  ”  (Carlyle).  Conceit,  or  self-con¬ 
ceit,  is  overweening  pride  or  self-esteem  ;  as,  “  Philosophy, 
without  his  heavenly  guide,  may  blow  up  selj-conceii  and 
nourish  piide  ”  (Couper) ;  ‘  Of  all  arrogant  baptisms  of  a 
book,  this  title  .  .  .  appears  the  most  complacently  con¬ 
ceited  (Byron).  See  egoism,  arrogant,  pride,  v. 

In  (his)  pride,  Her.,  with  expanded  tail ;  —  said  of  a  peacock 
or  cock  turkey  so  depicted.  — p.  of  Barbados.  =  Barbados 
pride.  —  p.  of  California,  a  Californian  wild  pea  (Lathyrus 
splendent),  w  ith  long  climbing  stems  and  large  pink  or 
violet  flovvers.  It  is  sometimes  cultivated  in  greenhouses. 

—  p.  of  China,  the  China  tree.  —  p.  of  Columbia,  a  species  of 
phlox  ( Phlox  sped osa),  of  the  Pacific  coast  of  the  United 
States,  having  white  or  pink  flowers.  —  p.  of  India,  the  China 
tree.  — p.  of  London.  =  London  pride.  —  p.  of  Ohio,  the  shoot¬ 
ing  star,  or  American  cow'slip.  —  p.  of  the  desert,  the  camel. 

—  p.  of  the  Kongo  or  Congo,  the  yellow  calla  lily. 

pride  (prid),  v.  t.  ;  prid'ed  (prid'ed;  -id;  15*1);  prid'ing 
(prid'ing).  1.  To  indulge  in  pride,  or  self-esteem  ;  to  rate 
highly;  to  plume  ;  —  used  reflexivel}'.  Bp.  Hall. 

Pluming  an<l  priding  himself  in  all  his  services.  South. 

2.  To  adorn  ;  glorify.  Obs.  J.  Beaumont. 

3.  To  spread  or  expand,  as  a  bird  its  feathers  or  tail.  Obs. 
Syn.  — Pride,  plume,  pique.  To  pride  one’s  self  (upon, 
on)  is  to  indulge  one’s  pride,  to  plume  one’s  self  (upon,  on), 
to  display  one’s  vanity,  with  regard  to  something;  as,  to 
pride  one’s  self  upon  one’s  attainments,  to  plume  one’s 
self  on  a  petty  triumph.  To  pique  (see  pique,  excite)  one’s 
self  (on)  is  to  take  pride  or  satisfaction  in  something  esp. 
as  a  special  accomplishment;  as,  “Every  Italian  or 
Frenchman  of  any  rank  piques  himself  on  speaking  his 
own  tongue  correctly  ”  (  Walpole).  See  boast,  pride,  n. 

pride,  v.  i.  To  be  proud  ;  glory  ;  —  sometimes  with  it.  R. 
pride'ful  (prid'fdol),  a.  Full  of  pride;  haughty.  Tenny¬ 
son.— pride' ful  ly,  adv.  —  pridc'ful  ness.  «. 

Pride’s  Purge  (pridz).  Eng.  Hist.  The  forcible  exclusion 
in  December,  164b,  from  the  Long  Parliament  of  more  than 
one  hundred  members  favorable  to  compromise  w  ith  the 
king;  —  so  called  from  Col.  Thomas  Pride, commander  of 
the  force  employed.  Cf.  Rump  Parliament. 
pri'er  (pri'er),  n.  Also  pryer.  [From  pry.]  One  who 
pries  ;  one  who  inquires  narrowly,  or  is  inquisitive, 
priest  (prest),  7i.  [ME.  prest,  preost ,  AS.  priosl,  fr.  a  LL. 
form  of  L.  presbyter ,  Gr.  n  pea  (Zvt  spot  elder,  older,  n.,  an 
elder,  compar.  of  TrpeVjSi/s  an  old  man.  Cf.  presbyter.] 

1.  One  set  apart  or  authorized  to  perform  religious  or 
sacred  duties  or  functions,  such  as  rites,  ceremonies,  teach¬ 
ing,  etc.  ;  one  who  officiates  at  the  altar,  or  performs  the 
rites  of  sacrifice  ;  one  who  acts  as  a  mediator  between  men 
and  the  divinity  or  the  gods  in  any  form  of  religion. 

2.  Christian  Church.  A  person  ordained  to  the  ministe¬ 
rial,  pastoral,  or  sacerdotal  office  ;  a  presbyter  ;  an  elder  ; 
a  minister ;  in  churches  more  or  less  hierarchical,  one  or¬ 
dained  to  the  second  order  in  the  ministry.  In  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church,  the  Eastern  Church, and  the  churches  of 
the  Anglican  Communion,  the  priest  is  authorized  to  per¬ 
form  all  ministerial  services  or  sacred  functions  except 
those  properly  or  exclusively  belonging  to  bishops. 

In  the  New*  Testament  presbyters  are  not  called 
priests  ;  but  Christ  is  designated  as  a  priest,  and  as  a  high 
priest,  and  all  Christians  are  designated  priests. 

3.  A  mark  consisting  of  two  concentric  circles,  used  as  a 
cattle  brand,  a  private  mark,  etc.  Eng. 

4  Angling.  A  short  club  used  to  kill  a  fish  when  landed, 
priest  (prest),  v.  t.  To  ordain  as  priest ;  to  make  a  priest  of. 
priest,  v.  i.  To  be  a  priest ;  to  hold  the  priestly  office.  Rare. 
priest'eap'  (prest'kip'),  n.  Foii.  A  blunted  redan  with 
reentrant  angle  ;  —  so  named  from  its  shape, 
priest'eraft'  (-kraft'),  n.  Priestly  policy;  the  policy  of  a 
priesthood  ;  usually,  in  an  ill  sense,  fraud  or  imposition  or 
unworthy  self-seeking  in  religious  concerns, 
prlest'ess.  n.  A  woman  who  officiates  in  sacred  rites, 
priest  fish.  A  common  nearly  black  Californian  rockfish 
(Sebastodes  mystinus). 

priest'hood  (-lidbd),  n.  [AS.  preosthad.]  1.  Office  or 
character  of  a  priest;  priestly  function. 

2  Priests,  taken  collectively  ;  the  order  of  priests, 
priest  king.  A  sacerdotal  ruler ;  one  who  rules  as  king  by 
right  of  his  priestly  office,  as  vicegerent  of  the  deity, 
priest'ly,  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  priest  or  the  priesthood  ; 
sacerdotal ;  befitting  or  becoming  a  priest, 
priestly  blessing,  Jewish  Religion,  a  blessing  of  tlxe  people 
pronounced  by  the  priests  in  accordance  with  the  com¬ 
mand  and  formula  of  Num.  vi.  22-27.  It  is  now  usually  pro¬ 
nounced  only  on  festival  days.  —  P.  Code.  Bib.  See  law,  3. 
priest'-rid'  )  a.  Controlled  or  oppressed  by  a  priest  or 
priest'-rid'den  !  priests,  -priest'-rid'den  ness,  n.  R. 
prig  (prig),  v.  t.  cf*  i.  ;  prigged  (prTgd) ;  prig'ging  (prTg'- 
Tng).  1.  [Perh.  orig.,  to  ride  off  with.  See  prick,  v.  /.] 
To  steal ;  filch  ;  pilfer.  Cant. 

2.  [Perh.  an  alteration  of  prick.']  To  haggle  about  (the 
price  of  a  commodity) ;  to  bargain  hard.  Scot  cf*  Dial  Eng. 

3.  To  entreat ;  plead  ;  beg.  Scot,  d *  Dial.  Eng. 


prick'el.  f  prickle. 
prlck'foot7.  n.  A  pricklv  Aus¬ 
tralian  apiaceous  plant  ( Eryngi- 
viu  vesiculosuni). 
prlck'ing-up',  n.  =  scratch 
coat.  u.  s. 

pricking  wheel.  =  pricker,  2b. 
prlck'l  Prickle.  Ref.  Sp. 
prlck'le  back  ,  prlck'le  flslF.  n. 

A  stickleback.  [prickles. I 

prick'led  (prYk'’ld),  a.  Having! 
prlck'leas.  u  See  -LESS.  tt. 
prick'll  neas  (prlk'll-n?s),  n. 
See  khs. 

prick'ling,  a.  Prickly.  Obs. 
prick 'louse'  ,  n.  A  tailor  ;  —  §o 


I  cnlk-d  in  contempt.  Old  Slang • 

prick'ly-back'. //  a=  buckler, 
ii . ,  4.  b  The  stickleback, 
prick'mad  am  ( prYk'niftd'(Tm), 
n.  [Cf.  F.  triqur-madame.  Cf. 
Tin  pm  AI>  \M.  1  Any  of  several 
t<peeien  of  stonecrop.  used  qr  an 
thelminties.  Ohs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 
prick  ma  lee'rle,  a.  Prickme- 
dainty.  Scot. 

prick'®*  dain'ty.  a.  Affectedly 
nice  or  finical,  prick  roe  dain¬ 
ty.  77.  Both  Ohs.  07-  Scot. 
prick'punch',  >>  A  pointed 
uteri  punch  to  mark  on  metal, 
prlck'ahaft  .  a.  An  arrow.  Ohs. 


firick'shot'.  n.  The  space  of  a 

iowshot.  Ohs.  [a  spur. I 

prlck'spurk  n.  A  goad  used  os| 
prickt  Pricked.  AW’.  Sp. 

? rick  timber,  a  Priekwood  b 
'he  European  dogwood  ( Cornu s 
sanguhiea),  the  wood  of  which 
is  used  for  hkewm.  etc. 
prick  wheel.  =  pricker,  2  b. 
prick 'wood',  n.  The  European 
spindle  tree. 

prick'y,  a  Prickly.  Obs., 
Dial.,  or  Colloq. 
pride,  n.  [Orig.  uncert.]  a  The 
sand  pride,  b  A  lancelet. 
prlde'less.  a.  See  -less. 


pride'weed  .».  =  no ksew e e o  a 

prid'i  an  (prYd'I-rtn),  a.  [L. 
piithui/us.']  Of  or  pert,  to  the 
dav  before,  or  yesterday.  Bare. 
prld'ingly  ( prYd'Yng-iY),  adr. 
Proudly.  Bar. 

Pr  i  d'win  (prYd'wYnl,  ».  King 
Arthur's  shield,  on  which  was  a 
picture  of  the  Virgin  Mary, 
prid'y  (prTd'Y;  pred'Y),  a 
[/17-if/e  -4-  3d  -//.  ]  Proud  ;  smart  ; 
handsome.  Dial.  Eng.  [PRY. I 
prie.  Obs.  or  dial.  Eng.  var.  of  | 
prie(prY).  n.  Privet.  Ohs. 
pried.  Ohs.  pret.  &  p.  p.  of  pray. 
pried  (prTd),pref.  Sr p.p.  of  pry. 


II  prie'-dieu'  (pre'dyfi'),  »  [F  , 

lit.,  pray  God.]  A  kneeling  desk 
for  prayers  [of  proof. | 

prlef  (pref).  Obs.  or  Scot.  var.  | 
prien  d*  pry. 
prlent.  d*  print 
priest  dynast.  =  priest  kino 
priester.  PR  ESTER, 
p  r  i  e  a  t'e  r  y  (p  r  e  s't  5  r-Y).  n. 
Priests  collectively  ;  the  priest¬ 
hood  in  contempt.  Rare 
prlest'head',  n.  Priesthood. Ohs. 
priestial.  a.  Priestly.  Obs. 

Friest'ing.  n.  Exercise  of  the 
u notions  of  priesthood.  Ohs. 
prlest'lsh,  a.  Priestlike.  Obs. 


prlest'ism  (prest'Yz’m),  w.  The 
influence,  doctrines,  principles, 
etc.,  of  priests.  Rare. 
priest'leBS,  a.  See  -i.ess. 
priest'like.  a  Priestly, 
priest'li  ness  (prest'lY-nCs),  n. 
See  -n  ess. 

priest'ress.  n.  Priestess  Obs 
Priests’  Code  (prests).  Bib.  = 
Priestly  Code.  See  law , n.,  3 
prleve  (prev).  Obs.  or  Scot.  Sc 
dial  Eng.  var.  of  prove. 
prig.  n.  A  tinker.  Obs.  Cant. 
prig  (prYg),  n.  A  small  pan  ; 
Obs.,  a  pitcher.  Dial.  Eng. 
Prig,  Betsey.  In  Dickens’s 


food,  foot ;  out,  oil ;  chair  ;  go  ;  sing,  iijk  ;  then,  thin ;  nature,  verdure  (250) ;  Kirch  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144) ;  boN  ;  yet ;  zh  =  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Guide. 

Full  explanations  of  Abbreviations,  Slgiig,  etc.,  Immediately  precede  the  Vocabulary. 
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PRIME 


prig  (PrW»  71 •  [See  PRI°  to  steal.]  A  thief  ;  pilferer. 

Cant.  Shak. 

prig,  v.  t.  &  i.  1.  To  ride.  Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 

2  To  prink  ;  to  arrange  ornamentally.  Rare.  Cf.  prick, 
v.  t.,  7. 

prig,  n.  [Peril,  var.  of  prick ,  in  the  sense  to  dress  up, 
prink.]  1.  One  narrowly  and  self-consciously  engrossed 
in  his  own  mental  or  spiritual  attainments  ;  one  guilty  of 
moral  or  intellectual  foppery  ;  a  conceited  precisian. 

The  boy  is  pedantic  enough,  not  to  say  out  and  out  a  prig. 

Josiah  Jtoj/ce. 


2  A  fop;  dandy.  Obs.  Eng. 
prig'ger-y  (prTg'er-T),  n.  Intellectual  or  moral  priggism. 
prlg'giah  (-Tall),  a.  Thievish.  Cant. 

prig'glsh.  a.  Like  or  characteristic  of  a  prig  ;  as,  a  prig¬ 
gish  display  of  learning  ;  a  priggish  attitude  towards  one’s 
fellows.  —  prig'gish-ly,  adv.  —  prig'gish-ness,  n. 
prig'giam  (-Tz’iu),  n.  Thievishness;  roguery.  Cant. 
prlg'gism,  n.  Quality  or  state  of  being  priggish  ;  the  man¬ 
ners  or  spirit  of  a  prig.  Ed.  Rev. 

prill  (prll),  n.  [Orig.  uncert.]  A  small  piece  or  quantity. 
Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng .,  exc.  :  a  Mining.  (1)  A  nugget  of  vir¬ 
gin  metal.  (2)  Ore  selected  for  excellence,  b  The  but¬ 
ton  of  metal  from  an  assay. 

prim  (prim),  a.  ;  prim'mer  (-er) ;  prim'mest.  [OF.  prim , 
pr in, prime,  prime,  first,  principal,  fine,  delicate,  fr.  L.  pri¬ 
mus  first.  See  prime,  a.]  Formally  neat  or  precise  ;  stiffly 
decorous  or  nice;  as,  prim  regularity;  a  prim  person.  Swift. 
Syn.  —  See  neat. 

prim.  v.  t.  ;  primmed  (prTmd) ;  prim'ming.  To  deck  or  ar¬ 
range  with  great  nicety  or  affected  preciseness  ;  to  prink. 

Tne  Abbe  Maury  ;  his  broad,  bold  face,  mouth  accurately 
primmed.  Carlyle. 

pri'ma-cy  (pri'ma-sT),  n.  ;  pi.  -cies  (-stz).  [LL.  primatia , 
fr.  L.  primas,  - atis ,  one  of  the  first  or  principal,  chief,  fr. 
primus  first :  cf.  F.  primatie.  See  prime,  a.]  1.  State 
of  being  prime  or  first,  as  in  time,  place,  rank,  etc. ;  hence, 
excellency ;  supremacy. 

2  The  office,  rank,  or  character  of  a  primate ;  the  chief  ec¬ 
clesiastical  station  or  dignity  in  a  national  church  ;  the 
office  or  dignity  of  an  archbishop. 

pri'ma  don'na  (pre'md  don'd ;  277) ;  pi.  E.  prima  donnas 
(-dz),  It.  prime  donne  (pre'ma  dfin'na).  [It.,  fr.  prinio, 
prima,  the  first  -f  donna  lady,  mistress.  See  prime,  a.; 
donna.]  The  leading  or  a  principal  female  singer  in  an 
opera  or  concert  organization. 

I!  Pri'ma  ia'ci-e  (pri'ma  fa'shT-e).  [L.,  fr.  abl.  of  primus 
first  +  abl.  of  facies  appearance.]  At  first  view ;  on  tne  first 
appearance.  —  prima-facie  case,  a  case  established  by  prima- 
facie  evidence.  In  a  jury  trial  the  introduction  of  such 
evidence  is  sufficient  to  support  the  claim  that  the  case  be 
sent  to  the  jury.— p.  evidence  (of  a  fact),  Law,  evidence 
sufficient  in  law  to  raise  a  presumption  of  fact  or  establish 
the  fact  in  question  unless  rebutted, 
pri'rnage  (pri'maj),  n.  [Cf.  prime,  a.]  1.  Com.  For¬ 
merly,  a  small  gratuity  or  payment  (sometimes  called  hat 
money)  made  by  shippers  to  the  captain  for  his  particular 
care  of  the  goods  ;  now,  usually,  a  small  addition  or  percent¬ 
age,  for  use  of  cables,  ropes,  etc.,  in  unloading,  added  to 
the  freight  and  belonging  to  the  owner.  Cf.  average,  n.,  3. 

2.  Formerly,  in  Victoria,  Australia,  a  first  customs  duty 
imposed  (1893-95)  on  all  goods  landed,  and  not  rebatable. 
3-  Steam  Boilers.  Water  carried  over  by  priming, 
pri  'inal  (-mal),  a.  [LL.  primalis ,  fr.  L.  primus  the  first. 
See  prime,  a. ]  1.  First  ;  primary  ;  original  ;  primitive. 

It  hath  the  primal  eldest  curse  upon ’t.  Shak. 

2.  First  in  importance  ;  chief  ;  as,  primal  councilors. 

The  primal  duties  shine  aloft  like  stars.  Wordsworth. 
Syn.  —  See  primary. 

pri  'ma  ri-ly  (pri'ma-ri-lT),  adv.  In  a  primary  manner;  in 
the  first  place  ;  in  the  first  intention  ;  originally, 
pri'ma-ri-ness,  n.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  primary, 
pri'ma-ry  (pri'md-rT),  a.  [L.  primaHus,  fr.  primus  first. 
See  trims,  a. ;  cf.  premier,  primer,  primero.]  1.  First  in 
order  of  time  or  development  or  in  intention  ;  primitive  ; 
fundamental ;  original. 

The  church  of  Christ,  in  its  primary  institution.  Bp.  Pearson. 
These  I  call  originul,  or  primary ,  qualities  of  body.  Locke. 

2.  First  indignity  or  importance;  chief;  principal;  as, 
primary  planets  ;  a  matter  of  primai~y  importance. 

3.  First  in  order,  as  being  preparatory  to  something 
higher  ;  as,  primaiy  assemblies  ;  primary  schools. 

4.  Geol.  Primitive  ;  specif.,  paleozoic  ;  —  now  in  disuse. 

6.  Chem.  a  Illustrating,  possessing,  or  characterized  by, 
some  quality  or  property  in  the  first  degree  ;  having  under¬ 
gone  the  first  stage  of  substitution  or  replacement,  b  Org. 
Chem.  Designating  a  radical  in  which  the  combining  carbon 
atom  is  united  with  only  one  other  carbon  atom  ;  as,  pri¬ 
mary  butyl,  CHj  CHo  CHo’CH,-  ;  also,  designating  com¬ 
pounds  formed  by  such  radicals.  See  primary  alcohol. 

6.  Zool.  Designating,  or  pertaining  to,  the  principal  quills 
of  a  bird’s  wing.  See  primary,  n .,  3. 

7-  Elec.  In  an  induction  coil  or  transformer,  pert,  to  or 
designating  the  inducing  current  or  its  circuit ;  as,  the 
primary  coil ;  the  primary/  winding.  See  induction  coil. 
8.  Phon.  N  arrow. 

Syn.  —  Primary,  prime,  primitive,  primal,  pristine,  prime¬ 
val,  primordial.  That  is  primary  which  comes  first  in 
the  order  of  development,  or  which  is  first  in  importance  ; 
prime  applies  to  that  which  is  first,  esp.  in  rank,  degree,  or 
dignity  ;  that  is  primitive  which  is  associated  with  origins 
or  beginnings,  esp.  those  which  are  more  cr  less  remote  ; 
the  word  often  connotes  antiquated  or  old-fashioned  qual¬ 
ities  ;  primal  is  poetical  or  elevated  for  primary  or  primi- 
hyg/  as,  primary  schools,  the  primary  object  of  education  ; 

[He]  makes  his  moral  being  his  prime  care  ”  ( Words¬ 
worth)  \  the  prime  minister ;  primitive  Christianity ;  “  The 
implements  with  which  he  tilled  his  land  were  primitive 
and  clumsy”  ( Allan  Cunningham)',  “It  hath  the  primal 
eldest  curse  upon ’t,  a  brother’s  murder  ”  (Shak.).  That  is 
primeval  which  belongs  to  the  first  ages;  that  is  primor- 
dial  wmch  is  of  the  earliest  origin  or  formation;  as,  “a 
bod constitution’  of  primeval  or  antediluvian  health” 
(De  Quincey);  “  This  is  the  forest  primeval  ”  ( Longfellow ) ; 
the  primordial  protoplasm.  That  is  pristine  (used  esp.  of 


qualities)  which  belongs  to  an  early  or  to  the  original 
state  :  as,  “  an  image  of  the  pristine  earth,  the  planet  in  its 
nakedness  ”  (  Wordsworth) ;  “The  Church  revivified  itself 
into  pristine  florid  vigor  ”  (Curly te) ;  “  this  old,  faded  gar¬ 
ment,  with  all  its  pristine  brilliancy  extinct  ”  ( JJaui/iome ). 
See  NATIVE,  OLD. 

primary  accent.  Music.  The  “  grammatical  ”  accent  im¬ 
mediately  after  a  bar  ;  the  first  and  naturally  chief  accent 
of  a  measure. —p.  alcohol,  Chem.,  any  alcohol  which  pos¬ 
sesses  the  group  CHj  (.)H,and  can  be  oxidized  so  as  to  form 
a  corresponding  aldehyde  and  acid  having  the  same  num¬ 
ber  of  carbon  atoms.  —  p.  amine.  See  amine.—  p.  amputation, 
Surg.,  an  amputation  lor  injury  performed  as  soon  as  the 
shock  due  to  the  injury  lias  passed  away,  and  before  symp¬ 
toms  of  inflammation  supervene.  —  p.  arrow  release.  See 
arrow  release.  —  p.  battery  or  cell,  Etec..  a  battery  or  cell 
which  is  a  primary  source  of  electricity,  as  distinguished 
from  a  secondary,  or  storage,  battery.  —  p.  circles,  the  three 
fundamental  great  circles  of  the  celestial  sphere,  viz.,  ho¬ 
rizon,  equator,  and  ecliptic.  —  p.  clay,  a  clay  that  is  found 
in  its  place  of  formation.—  p.  coil,  Elec.,  in  an  induction  coil 
or  transformer,  the  coil  through  which  the  primary  cur¬ 
rent  passes.  See  induction  coil.  —  p.  colors  or  colours.  See 
color,  n.,  1.  —  p.  conveyance.  Law.  See  conveyance,  2.  —  p. 
cortex,  Bot.,  the  periblem.  —  p.  current,  Elec.,  an  inducing 
current. —p.  dementia.  See  dementia.  — p.  education,  the 
education  given  in  the  primary  schools.  —  p.  evidence.  Law, 
the  evidence  primarily  required  by  law  as  the  best  evidence 
of  a  fact  to  be  proved  ;  —  chiefly  used  in  relation  to  written 
documents,  and  (in  general)  requiring  their  contents  to  be 
proved  by  the  documents  themselves.  —  p.  linkage.  See 
linkage,  n.,  3  a*  —  p.  meeting.  =  primary,  n.,  2.  —  p.  motion, 
the  apparent  westward  drift  of  all  the  heavenly  bodies,  due 
to  the  earth’s  eastward  axial  turning.  — p.  number,  Math., 
in  multiple  algebra,  one  of  a  set  of  complex  integers  from 
which  all  other  integers  of  the  system  may  be  derived  by 
multiplication  by  unit  factors,  while  no  one  of  the  set  is 
derivable  from  any  other  by  such  multiplication.  —  p. 
planets.  Astrm.  See  planet,  1.  — p.  point,  Grain  Trade,  any 
of  the  large  cities  that  receive  grain  direct  from  country 
shippers.  U.  S.  The  daily  receipts  given  at  these  places 
for  such  grain  are  called  primary  receipts,  and  the  daily 
shipments  from  them,  primary  shipments.  —  p.  position, 
Physiological  Optics,  the  position  assumed  by  the  eyes 
when  directed  forward  to  a  distant  horizon,  the  body  being 
erect ;  a  position  from  which,  without  torsion  of  the  ball  of 
the  eye,  the  lines  of  sight  may  be  moved.  In  the  primary 
position  for  convergence,  the  plane  of  regard  is  depressed 
until  the  eyes  may  be  converged  without  rotation  about 
the  lines  ot  regard.  —  p.  qualities.  See  quality,  2.  — p.  right. 
Law.  See  right,  n .,  2  b.  —  p-  release.  See  arrow  release. 
—  p.  rocks.  Geol.,  a  term  formerly  used  for  the  rocks 
supposed  to  have  been  first  formed;  —  called  also  primitive 
rocks.  The  corresponding  terms,  secondary,  tertiary :  and 
quatemai'y  rocks,  have  been  used  to  designate  successively 
later  groups  of  strata,  but  of  these  names  only  the  last  two 
are  now  in  common  ivse.— p.  salt,  Chem.,  a  salt  derived  from 
a  polybasie  acid  in  which  only  one  acid  hydrogen  atom 
has  been  replaced  by  a  base  or  basic  radical.  — p.  school. 
See  school,  1.  —  p.  syphilis.  See  syphilis.  —  p.  tense.  Gram. 
a  A  principal  tense.  See  under  historical,  3.  b  A  tense 
denoting  time  reckoned  from  the  time  of  speaking,  as 
the  present,  preterit,  future,  and  perfect ;  — distinguished 
from  a  secondary  tense.—  p.  tissue,  Bot.,  tissue  developed 
from  a  primary  meristem.  —  p.  union,  Surg.,  union  by  the 
first  intention. 

pri'ma-ry  (pri'md-rY),  n.  ;  pi.  -ries  (-rTz).  1.  That  which 

stands  first  in  order,  rank,  or  importance  ;  a  chief  matter. 

2.  A  meeting  of  voters  belonging  to  the  same  political 
party,  in  a  township  or  other  election  district,  at  which  the 
first  steps  are  taken  towards  the  nomination  of  candidates, 
as  by  choosing  delegates  to  nominating  conventions.  A 
primary  is  often  a  caucus  (in  sense  1  a).  Cf.  caucus.  V  S. 

3.  Zool.  a  One  of  the  feathers  or  quills  on  the  distal  joint  of 
a  bird’s  w ing.  They  are  attached  to  the  bones  of  the  hand 
and  fingers,  and  are  usually  nine  or  ten  in  number,  rarely 
eleven.  The  outermost,  or  first,  primary  is  often  much  re¬ 
duced  in  size  in  singing  birds.  See  bird,  Jllust.  b  One  of 
the  fore  wings  of  an  insect. 

4.  Astron.  a  A  primary  planet.  See  planet,  1.  b  The 
brighter  component  of  a  double  star. 

6-  Elec.  A  primary  coil  (see  under  primary). 

prl'mate  (pri'mat),  n.  [ME.  primal,  F.  pri  mat,  L.  primas , 
-atis,  one  of  the  first,  chief,  fr.  primus  the  first.  See  prime, 
a.]  1.  One  that  is  first  in  rank,  quality,  or  the  like.  Obs. 

2.  Eccl.  A  bishop  of  a  see  which  ranks  first  in  a  province 
or  provinces ;  an  archbishop  or  metropolitan  as  presiding 
in  his  province  or  over  other  bishops.  In  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church,  a  primate  is  a  bishop  or  archbishop  hav¬ 
ing  a  certain  jurisdiction  over  the  bishopo  of  his  province 
as  vicar  of  the  Pope,  or  whose  see  formerly  had  such  juris¬ 
diction.  The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  has  the  title  of 
Primate  of  All  England,  and  the  Archbishop  of  York  that 
of  Primate  of  England.  The  Archbishop  of  Armagh,  in  both 
the  Church  of  Ireland  and  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  has 
the  title  of  Primate  of  All  Ireland,  and  the  Archbishop  of 
Dublin,  in  both  churches,  that  of  Primate  of  Ireland. 

3.  Zool.  One  of  the  Primates. 

Pri-ma'tes  (pri-ma'tez),  n.  pi.  [NL.]  Zool.  The  highest  or¬ 
der  of  mammals,  consisting  of  man  and  the  apes,  monkeys, 
marmosets,  and  lemurs,  it  includes  two  suborders,  Lemu- 
roidea  and  Anthropoidea.  See  man,  1 ;  monkey,  1;  lemur,  2. 

pri'mate-ship  (prl'iuat-shlp),  n.  The  office,  dignity,  or 
position  of  a  primate  ;  primacy. 

pri  mat'I-cal  (pri-roat'T-kdl),  a.  Of  or  pert,  to  a  primate. 

prima-ve'ra  (pre'ma- va'ra),  n.  [Sp.,  lit.,  spring.]  A  Cen¬ 
tral  American  bignoniaceous  tree  ( Tabebuia  donne/l- 
smithii)  with  handsome  yellow  flowers  ;  also,  its  hard  light 
wood,  sometimes  called  white  mahogany. 

prime  (prim),  a.  [OF.  &  F.,  fr.  L.  primus  first,  a  superl. 
corresponding  to  the  compar.  prior  former.  See  prior,  a., 
foremost  ;  cf.  prim,  a.,  primary,  prince.]  1.  First  in  order 
of  time  ;  original ;  primeval ;  primitive  ;  primary.  “  Prime 
forests.”  Tennyson. 

She  was  not  the  prime  cause,  but  I  myself.  Milton. 

In  this  sense  the  word  is  nearly  superseded  by  primi¬ 
tive,  except  in  the  phrase  prime  cost. 

2.  First  in  rank,  degree,  dignity,  or  importance  ;  chief  ;  as, 
prime  minister.  u  Prime  virtues.”  Dryden. 


3.  First  in  excellence;  of  highest  quality;  as,  prime 
wheat ;  a  prime  quality  of  cloth. 

4.  Being  in  the  spring,  or  prime,  of  life  ;  having  the  vigor 
and  freshness  of  youth  ;  blooming.  Bow  Rare. 

His  starry  helm,  unbuckled,  showed  him  prime 
In  manhood  where  youth  ended.  Milton. 

5.  Lecherous  ;  lustful ;  lewd.  Obs.  Shak. 

6.  Ready  ;  eager  ;  impetuous.  Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 

7.  Marked  with  a  prime  ['].  See  prime,  n.,  10. 

8.  Math,  a  Divisible  by  no  number  except  itself  or  unity  ; 
incomposite  ;  as,  7  is  a  prime  number,  b  Having  no  com¬ 
mon  divisor  but  1  ;  —  used  with  to;  as,  12  is  prime  to  25. 
Such  integers  are  said  to  be  prime  together  or  relatively. 

9.  Symbolic  Logic.  Not  separable  or  divisible. 

Syn.  —  See  primary. 

prim©  conductor.  Elec.,  the  large  conductor  of  a  frictional 
electrical  machine,  serving  to  collect,  accumulate,  or  re¬ 
tain  the  positive  electricity.  —  p.  cost,  Com.  &  Econ.,  the 
direct  or  immediate  cost  of  any  commodity  ;  —  a  term  used 
with  some  looseness,  but  often  specif,  of  the  cost  or  expenses 
of  producing  or  obtaining  a  commodity  exclusive  of  any 
general  expenses  of  management  involved  and  of  all  profit 
on  capital.  -  p.  factor.  Arith.,  a  factor  that  is  a  prime  num¬ 
ber.—  p.  figure,  Geom.:  a  figure  not  decomposable  into 
simplei  figures,  as  a  triangle  or  pyramid.  —  p.  meridian,  a 
meridian  from  the  intersection  ol  which  with  the  equator 
longitude  is  counted,  both  east  and  west.  That  of  Green¬ 
wich  is  most  used.  Other  prime  meridians  now  in  use,  with 
their  longitude  from  Greenwich,  are  : 


Name  of  Capital. 

Longitude  from 
Time  and 

Greenwich 
in  Arc. 

IN 

Berlin . 

0  A.  A3  m.  84  s.  E. 

;  130  23' 

42.8"  E. 

0  » 

0  49 

•>  1 

20.97  E. 
55.55  E. 

;  2  20 

14.6 

E. 

;  12  28 

53.2 

E. 

18.64  E. 

;  30  19 

39.6 

E. 

15.78  W. 

;  77  3 

56.7 

\V 

•  Collegio  Romano.  t  Pulkovo  Observatory. 

J  New  Observatory.  The  Old  ObB’y  is  8.63  s.  =  54.8"  E.  of  the 
New  Observutory. 

— p.  minister,  the  responsible  head  of  a  ministry  or  executive 
go\ eminent,  esp.  of  a  monarchical  government.  The  Eng¬ 
lish  prime  minister,  or  premier,  controls  the  actions  of  ti  a 
members  of  the  cabinet  and  the  ministers.  He  is  nearly 
always  the  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury,  who  has  no  portfolio 
and  has  control  over  practically  all  appointments  that 
might  have  an  important  influence  on  the  general  policy 
of  the  government.  —  p.  mover.  Mech.  a  A  natural  agency 
applied  by  man  to  the  production  of  power,  as :  muscu¬ 
lar  force ;  the  weight  and  motion  of  fluids,  as  water  and 
air,  or  other  fluids;  and  electricity,  obtained  by  chemical 
action,  and  applied  to  produce  alternation  of  magnetic 
force,  b  An  engine,  or  machine,  the  object  of  which  i9 
to  receive  and  modify  force  and  motion  as  supplied  by 
some  natural  source,  and  apply  them  to  drive  other  ma¬ 
chinery.  as  a  water  wheel,  a  water-pressure  engine,  a  wind¬ 
mill,  a  turbine,  a  tidal  motor,  a  steam  engine  or  other  heat 
engine,  etc.  c  Fig.,  the  original  or  the  most  effective 
force  in  any  undertaking  or  work.  —  p.  vertical,  Astron ., 
the  vertical  circle  at  right  angles  to  the  meridian.  It 
passes  through  the  east  and  west  points  of  the  horizon.— 
p. -vertical  dial,  a  dial  in  which  the  shadow  is  projected  on 
the  plane  of  the  prime  vertical.  —  p. -vertical  transit,  a 
transit  instrument  the  telescope  of  which  revolves  in  the 
plane  of  the  prime  vertical.  —  p.  white  oil.  See  kerosene. 
prime  (prim),  n.  1.  The  first  part;  the  earliest  stage ; 
the  beginning  or  opening,  as  of  the  day,  the  year,  etc.; 
hence,  the  dawn  ;  the  spring.  Chaucer. 

In  the  very  prime  of  the  world.  Hooker. 

2.  The  spring  of  life  ;  youth  ;  hence,  full  health,  strength, 

or  beauty.  “  Cut  off  in  their  prime.”  Eustace. 

3.  That  which  is  first  in  quality  ;  the  best  part. 

Give  him  always  of  the  prime.  Swift. 

4-  [AS.  prim ,  L.  prima  (sc.  hora)  the  first  hour.  See  prime, 

а. ]  The  morning;  specif.,  R.  C.  Ch.,  the  first  canonical 
hour,  succeeding  to  lauds.  Orig.,  prime  denoted  the  first 
quarter  of  the  artificial  day,  reckoned  from  6  a.  m.  to  6  P.  m.; 
afterwards,  the  end  of  the  first  quarter,  that  is,  9  a.  m.  Spe¬ 
cifically,  it  denoted  the  first  canonical  hour,  as  now. 

5.  Fencing.  The  first  of  the  chief  guards. 

б.  Chem.  Any  number  expressing  the  combining  weight 
or  equivalent  of  any  particular  element ;  —  so  called  be¬ 
cause  these  numbers  were  reduced  to  their  lowest  relative 
terms  on  the  fixed  standard  of  hydrogen  as  1.  Obsoles. 

7-  Arith.  A  prime  number. 

8  Cards.  A  hand  in  primero  consisting  of  a  card  from 
each  of  the  four  suits.  Also,  an  old  game  of  cards,  by 
some  identified  with  primero.  Obs.  Oif.  E.  D. 

9.  An  inch,  as  composed  of  twelve  seconds  in  the  duodec¬ 
imal  system  ;  — denoted  by  ['].  See  inch,  n.,  1. 

10.  a  Any  of  the  first  set  of  equal  parts  (originally  and 
generally  GO,  sometimes  10)  into  which  a  unit,  esp.  a  de¬ 
gree,  is  divided ;  a  minute,  b  Hence,  the  accent  [']  used 
to  denote  such  a  fraction  and  now  also  for  many  other 
purposes,  as  in  algebra,  thus  a'  (to  be  read  a  prime). 

11.  Music,  a  A  tone  of  the  same  staff  degree  with  a  given 
tone,  b  The  pitch  relation  between  two  such  tones,  or 
their  simultaneous  combination.  The  perfect  prime,  rep¬ 
resented  by  the  ratio  1  :  1,  is  also  called  the  unison.  See 
interval,  G.  o  The  tonic,  or  first  tone,  of  a  scale. 

12  In  the  English  fish  trade,  food  fish  of  an  arbitrarily 
and  variously  limited  superior  class, 
prime,  v.  t. ;  primed  (primd) ;  prim'ing  (prim'Tng).  [In 
some  senses  prob.  fr.  prime,  a.  or  n. ;  in  senses  1  and  3 
peril,  an  alteration  of  ME.  pruinen  ;  cf.  prune  to  trim,  as 
trees.]  1.  To  prepare  for  firing,  as  a  cannon,  firearm, 
mine,  or  the  like,  by  supplying  with  priming,  or  a  primer. 
2.  Hence  :  a  Chiefly  Mech.  To  put  into  a  working  condition 
by  performing  a  necessary  preliminary  operation  on,  as  a 
pump  by  pouring  water  into  the  barrel,  a  gasoline-engine 
cylinder  or  carburetor  by  pouring  gasoline  into  it,  an  in¬ 
duction  electric  machine  by  imparting  a  charge  of  static 
electricity  to  one  armature,  b  To  lay  the  first  color,  coat¬ 
ing,  or  preparation  upon  (a  surface),  as  fn  painting.  C  To 
prepare  ;  to  make  ready;  to  instruct  beforehand  ;  to  post; 
coach  ;  as,  to  prime  a  witness;  boys  primed  for  mischief. 


“  Martin  Chuzzlewit,”  an  igno¬ 

rant,  selfish,  and  rough  "day 
nurse,  bosom  friend  of  Sairey 
Gamp,  with  whom,  however, 
she  finally  quarrels, 
prigany.  ’  *i*  perguxnah. 
prig'dom  (-dam),  n.  See  -dom. 
prig'ger  ;  prYg'?r).  n.  a  A  thief. 
Cant,  b  V  haggler.  Dial.  Eng. 
prig'ger-y.  n.  [From  prig  to 
steal. J  Thieving.  Obs.  Cant. 
prighte.  Obs.  pret.  of  prick. 


prlg'm&n.  n.  A  thief.  Obs.  Cant. 
prig 'pen  ny,  n.  A  haggler.  Obs. 
prlg'star.  prig'ster.  n.  A  rival 
in  love.  Obs.  Cunt. 
prike.  +  prick. 
priker.  *  pricker. 
prikie.  prick,  v. 

prikil.  prickle. 

prikke  +  PRICK. 

prill.  /•.  t.  To  gore  ;  pierce.  Obs. 
prill,  ».  To  turn  sour  ;  also,  to 
get  drunk.  Dial.  Eng. 


prill,  v.  i.  [Cf.  dial,  pirl,  and  E. 

PURL  to  eddy.]  Flow  :  purl.— 
n.  A  stream  ;  a  rill.  Both  Obs. 
or  Dial.  Eng. 

prill,  n.  [Cf.  brill.]  The  brill, 
pril'llon  (prll'yun),  n.  Tin  ex¬ 
tracted  from  the  slag, 
prim  i  prim),  n.  A  young  smelt 
or  other  small  fish.  Locdl,  Brit. 
prim.  n.  [Cf.  prim,  a.]  1.  A  par¬ 
amour.  Obs.  Slang.  [Eng.  I 
2.  A  neat  or  pretty  girl.  Dial.  | 


prim.  V.  i.  To  make  one’s  self 
prim  ;  to  dress  primly.  Rare. 
prim.  Abbr.  Primary, 
pri'ma  ( pri'md),  n.  [L.,  fern,  of 
primus  first.]  Print.  The  first 
word  of  an  ensuing  signature  ; 
—so  marked  on  the  copy  in  read¬ 
ing  proof  sheet  by  sheet  ;  hence, 
the  part  of  the  copy  containing 
this.  Eng. 

|l  pri'ma  buf'fa  (pre'ma  boof'- 
ia).  [It.]  The  first  or  chief  fe¬ 


male  singer  in  an  opera  bouffe. 
pri  ma'val.  Var.  of  primeval. 
Ii  pri'ma  vi'a  (prl'me  vl'e). 
[L.]  Lit.,  the  primary  passages  ; 
the  alimentary  canal.  Obs. 

II  pri'ma  in  ter  pa'res  (  pri'md 
In/t5r  pa'rez).  [L.)  Firstffemi- 
nine  gender)  among  equals, 
prl-mal'i-ty  (prl-mftl'I-tT),  n. 
State  of  being  primal.  Obs. 
pri  ma'ri-an  (prl-ma'rMn  ; 
115),  n.  A  pupil  in  a  primary 


school ;  a  beginner  in  a  study, 
pri'ma-ried  (p  rl'm  d-r  Td),  a. 
Zool.  Having  primaries, 
primat.  +  primate. 
pri-ma'tial  (prl-ing'shdl),  a. 
[Cf.  F.  pnmatial .]  Primatical. 
pri'ma  vol'ta  ( pre'ma  vfil'ta). 
[It.]  Music.  First  time;  —  words 
that  are  written  over  a  measure 
or  measures  to  be  played  or  sung 
the  first  time  a  section  is  per¬ 
formed. 


ale,  senate,  care,  Am,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofa  ;  eve,  $vent,  find,  recent,  maker;  Ice,  Ill;  old,  dbey,  orb,  6dd,  s5ft,  connect ;  use,  unite,  urn,  up,  circus,  menu; 

j]  Foreign  Word.  ^Obsolete  Yurlaut  of.  +  combined  with.  =  equals. 


PRIME 


1705 


PRINCE 


Section  of  a  Simple  Form  of  Primer.  The  Firing 
Wire  (1)  draws  the  Plunger  (21  and  the  Serrated 
Piece  (4)  into  the  Chamber  (!>),  4,  as  it  pastes, 
igniting  the  Friction  Composition  (5)  which  ig¬ 
nites  the  Primer  Charge  (6). 


3.  a  To  trim  or  prune,  as  trees  ;  also  fig.  Obs.  or  B.,  or 
Dial.  Eng.  b  Specif.,  iu  tobacco  growing,  to  cut  the 
lowermost  leaves  of  (a  plant). 

4.  Math.  To  mark  with  a  prime  mark. 

5  To  stimulate  or  intoxicate  with  drink.  Slang. 

prime  (prim),  v.  i.  1.  To  be  renewed,  or  as  at  first.  Obs. 

2.  To  prime,  or  serve  as  priming  for,  a  gun. 

3.  Steam  Boilers.  To  work  so  that  fine  water  particles  be¬ 
come  mixed  up  with,  and  are  carried  over  by,  the  steam. 

prime'ly,  adv.  1.  Primarily  ;  in  the  first  place.  Obs. 

2  In  a  prime  manner  ;  excellently, 
prime'ness,  n.  Quality  or  state  of  being  prime, 
prirn'er  (prim'er),  n.  One  that  primes  ;  specif.,  an  instru¬ 
ment  or  de-  a.  z,  o  \  i 

vice  for  . . . .  ,  •"/ 

priming;  ^  ^ ctr-"* 

esp.,  a  con¬ 
trivance,  as 
a  cap,  tube, 
or  wafer  con¬ 
taining  per¬ 
cussion  pow¬ 
der  or  other  compound,  for  igniting  an  explosive  charge 
and  itself  ignited  by  friction,  percussion,  or  electricity, 
prim'er,  a.  [OF.  primier,  premier,  F.  premier.  See  pre¬ 
mier.]  First  ;  original ;  primary.  Obs. 
primer  fine,  0.  Eng.  Law ,  a  fine  due  to  the  king  on  the  writ 
or  commencement  of  a  suit  by  fine.  Blackstone.  —  p.  seizin 
or  seisin,  Eng.  Feudal  Law ,  the  right  of  the  king  to  exact, 
from  the  heir  of  a  tenant  in  chief  seized  of  a  knight’s  fee, 
if  the  heir  be  of  full  age,  one  year’s  profits  of  the  land  in 
addition  to  the  ordinary  relief  if  the  lands  were  in  immedi¬ 
ate  possession,  or  half  a  year’s  profits  if  the  lands  were  in 
reversion  expectant  on  a  life  estate.  Orig.  the  king  appears 
to  have  had  a  larger  right.  Primer  seizin  was  abolished 
entirely  in  1660  (by  12  Ch.  II.  c.  24). 

prim'er  (prim'er),  n.  [See  primer,  a.]  1.  Grig.,  a  small 

prayer  book  containing  the  little  office  of  the  Virgin  Mary  ; 
also,  a  work  of  elementary  religious  instruction. 

2.  A  small  elementary  book  for  teaching  children  to  read  ; 
a  reading  or  spelling  book  for  a  beginner  ;  hence,  any 
small  book  of  elementary  principles  of  a  subject. 

As  he  sat  in  the  school  at  his  priiyier.  Chaucer. 

3.  Print.  Either  of  two  sizes  of  type  {long  primer  and 
great  primer).  See  type. 

pri-me'ro  (prT-me'ro),  n.  [Sp.  prim  era,  fr.  primero  first, 
fr.  L.  primarius.  See  primary.]  An  old  game  at  cards, 
in  which  four  cards  were  dealt  to  each  player,  each  card 
having  thrice  its  ordinary  value.  The  game  is  described 
in  Sir  J.  Harrington’s  epigram,  “  The  Story  of  Marcus’s 
Life  at  Primero.” 

pri-me'val  (pri-me'vdl),  a.  [L.  primaevus  ;  primus  first 
-f-  aevum  age.  See  prime,  a. ;  age.]  Belonging  to  the 
first  ages  ;  pristine  ;  original  ;  primitive  ;  primary  ;  pri¬ 
mal.  “  This  is  the  forest  primeval.”  Longfellow. 

Syn.  —  See  primary. 

pri  mi  ge'ni-al  (prPmi-je'nT-al) )  a.  [L.  primigenus,  pri- 
pri  mi  ge'nl  ous  (-je'nT-Ks)  >  migenius.  See  primo- 
pri-mig'e-nous  (pri-mTj'£-nws)  )  geniture.]  First 
formed  or  generated  ;  original ;  primary  ;  primal, 
pri'mine  (pri'mln),  n.  [L.  primus  first :  cf.  F.  primine.'] 
Bot.  a  The  outermost  of  the  two  integuments  of  an  ovule, 
b  As  used  by  some,  the  inner  integument,  which  is  formed 
earlier  than  the  outer.  Cf.  secundine. 
prim'ing  (prim'Tng),  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  of  prime,  v.  Hence :  n. 

1.  Act  of  one  that  primes  something. 

2.  a  The  powder  or  other  material  used  to  fire  a  charge  in  a 
firearm  or  in  blasting  ;  also,  the  placing  of  the  material  in 
position,  b  Paint.  The  first  coating  of  color,  size,  or  the 
like,  laid  on  canvas,  or  on  a  building  or  other  surface, 
priming  boiler.  See  boiler,  n .,  3.  —  p.  needle.  Blasting.  = 
needle,  71.,  3  c.  —  p  of  the  tide.  See  lag  of  the  tide ,  under 
lag,  n.  —  p.  valve,  Steam  Engin.,  a  spring  safety  valve  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  cylinder  of  a  steam  engine  for  discharging 
water  carried  into  the  cylinder  by  priming. — p.  wire,  a 
pointed  wire  used  to  penetrate  the  vent  of  a  piece,  for 
piercing  the  cartridge  before  priming. 

pri  mip'a-ra  (prl-mip'd-ra),  n.  [L.  ;  primus  first  -f-  P&- 
rere  to  bring  forth.]  Med.  A  woman  who  has  borne  one 
child  and  no  more.  —  pri'mi-par'i-ty  (pri'mi-pSr'T-tl),  n. 
pri-mip'a-rous  (pri-nnp'd-r&s),  a.  [See  primipara.]  Be¬ 
longing  to  a  first  birth  ;  bearing  young  for  the  first  time, 
prim'i-tive  (prlm'T-tlv),  a.  [L.  primitivus,  fr.  primus  the 
first :  cf.  F.  primitif.  See  prime,  a.~\  1.  Pertaining  to  the 
beginning  or  origin,  or  to  early  times  ;  original ;  primordial ; 
primeval ;  first ;  as ,  primitive  ages  ;  primitive  innocence  ; 
the  primitive  church.  Milton. 

2.  Characterized  by  the  manner,  style,  simplicity,  rude¬ 
ness,  or  the  like,  of  a  former  time  ;  old-fashioned  ;  as,  a 
primitive  style  of  dress  ;  primitive  tools  ;  primitive  cookery. 

3.  Original;  primary;  radical;  not  derived;  as,  a  primi¬ 
tive  verb  in  grammar. 

4.  Geol.  Earliest  formed  ;  fundamental; — applied  esp. 
to  the  crystalline  rocks  of  the  Arcluean. 

6.  Biol.  Primordial. 

Syn.  — First,  original,  radical,  pristine,  ancient,  prime¬ 
val,  antiquated,  old-fashioned.  See  primary. 
primitive  axis,  Embryol.,  an  elongated  thickening  of  the 
mesoblastic  and  hypoblastic  layers  of  the  blastoderm,  ex¬ 
tending  forward  from  the  anterior  end  of  the  primitive 
streak.  —  P.  Baptists.  See  Baptist,  n.  —  p.  chord,  Music , 
a  chord  the  lowest  note  of  which  is  its  root  or  funda¬ 
mental;  —  opposed  to  derivative.  —  p.  circle,  Spherical  Pro- 


jection:  the  circle  cut  from  the  sphere  to  be  projected,  by 
the  primitive  plane.  —  primitive  colors  or  colours,  primary 
colors.  —  P.  Friends.  See  friend,  //.,  ti.  —  p.  groove,  Embry¬ 
ol.,  a  depression  or  groove  in  the  epiblast  of  tht  primitive 
streak.  It  is  not  connected  with  the  medullary  groove.  — 
P.  Methodist  Church,  P.  Methodist  Connexion.  See  Meth¬ 
odist,  ii.  —  p.  ova.  =  primordial  ova.  —  p.  pair,  Math., 
any  pair  of  complex  numbers  out  of  which  a  given  network 
can  be  built  up  completely.  — p.  parallelogram.  Gcom.,  a 
parallelogram  determined  by  a  primitive  pair.— p.  plane, 
Spherical  Projection,  the  plane  upon  which  the  projections 
are  made,  generally  containing  some  principal  circle  of 
the  sphere,  as  the  equator  or  a  meridian.  —  p.  segment,  Em¬ 
bryol.,  any  one  of  the  transverse  segments  into  which  the 
body  of  the  embryo  of  vertebrates  becomes  marked  off  by 
the  formation  (beginning  first  iu  the  neck  region)  of  a  se¬ 
ries  of  distinctly  limited  masses  of  mesoblast  cells  on  each 
side  of  the  medullary  tube.  They  are  called  also  mesoblastic 
somites ,  and  protovertebrae .  (These  terms,  as  well  ns  primi¬ 
tive  segment,  are  used  both  of  the  segments  thus  marked 
off  and  of  the  masses  of  mesoblast  which  determine 
them.)  Though  the  tissues  of  the  primitive  segments 
eventually  give  rise  to  the  vertebrae  of  the  adult,  their 
planes  of  separation  do  not  coincide  with,  but  alternate 
with,  those  of  the  future  vertebrae.  —  p.  6keath.  =  neuri¬ 
lemma.  —  p.  streak  or  trace,  Embryo!.,  an  opaque  band 
which  appears  in  the  vertebrate  blastoderm  in  the  axial 
line  of  the  future  embryo,  but  somewhat  behind  the  place 
where  the  embryo  proper  begins  to  develop.  In  it  the  epi- 
blast  and  hypoblast  are  not  distinguishable  as  distinct 
layers  ;  along  each  side  the  mesoblast  begins  to  differen¬ 
tiate. 

prim'i-tive  (prlm'i-tTv),  72.  1.  All  original  or  primary  word; 
a  word  not  derived  from  another  ;  —  opposed  to  derivative. 
2.  A  primitive  father  or  Christian.  Obs. 

3  Math.  The  algebraic  or  geometric  form  from  which  an¬ 
other  is  derived,  as  by  differentiation  ;  the  finite  equation 
equivalent  to  a  differential  equation  (or  equation  of  dif¬ 
ferences),  called  complete  when  it  has  the  full  number  of 
arbitrary  constants  ;  the  curve  or  surface  of  which  another 
is  the  reciprocal  or  polar. 

4.  [cap. ]  A  Primitive  Methodist.  Dial.  Eng. 

5.  An  artist  of  a  period  before  the  culminating  develop¬ 
ment  of  his  art,  as  a  painter  or  sculptor  of  the  period  be¬ 
tween  the  decay  of  classic  art  and  the  middle  of  the  15th 
century,  or  before  Mosaccio  and  Donatello. 

prim'i-tive-ly,  adv.  In  a  primitive  manner  or  style, 
prim'i-tive-liess,  n.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  primi¬ 
tive  ;  conformity  to  primitive  6tyle  or  practice, 
prim'ly,  adv.  In  a  prim  or  precise  manner, 
prim'ness,  n.  Quality  or  state  of  being  prim  ;  affected 
formality  or  niceness  ;  preciseness  ;  stiffness, 
ii  pri'mo  (pre'mo),  a.  [It.]  Music.  First ;  chief.  —  n. 
The  first  or  leading  part,  as  in  a  duet  or  trio, 
pri  mo-ge'ni-al  (pri'mo-je'nT-al),  a.  [See  primigenious.] 

1.  Pri  mi  genial. 

2.  Primogenitary. 

pri  mo-gen'l-ta-ry  (-jen'T-ta-ri),  a.  Of,  pertaining  to, 
characterized  by,  or  characteristic  of,  primogeniture, 
pri  mo-gen'i-tor  (-t#r),  n.  [LL.,  fr.  L.  primus  first  -{- 
geniior  a  begetter.]  An  ancestor  ;  a  forefather, 
pri'mo-gen'i-ture  (-tyr),  n.  [LL.  primogeniturn  ;  L.  pri¬ 
mus  first  -f-  genitura  a  begetting,  birth,  generation,  fr.  ge- 
nere,  gignere ,  to  beget :  cf.  F.  primogeniture,  L.  primoge- 
nitus  first-born.  See  prime,  a.  ;  genus,  kin.]  1.  State  of 
being  the  first-born  of  the  same  parents  ;  seniority  by  birth 
among  children  of  the  same  family. 

2.  Law.  An  exclusive  right  of  inheritance  belonging  to  the 
first-born  ;  specif.,  in  English  law,  the  right  that  belongs 
to  the  eldest  son  or,  failing  lineal  descendants,  the  eldest 
male  in  the  next  degree  of  consanguinity,  to  take  all  the 
real  estate  of  which  the  ancestor  died  seized  and  intestate, 
to  the  exclusion  of  all  female  and  younger  male  descend¬ 
ants  of  equal  degree.  This  rule  has  never  been  applied 
to  female  descendants  ;  they  take  as  coparceners.  Primo¬ 
geniture  was  formerly  common  in  Europe,  but  has  now 
disappeared  except  for  its  survival  in  the  English  system 
(which  was  introduced  by  the  Normans)  and  in  the  rules 
of  descent  of  the  crown  in  various  European  countries,  the 
rule  by  primogeniture  here  being  extended  in  England 
and  some  other  countries  to  females  as  well  as  males, 
pri-mor'di  al  (pri-m6r'dT-al),  a.  [L.  primordial  is,  fr.  pri- 
mordium  the  beginning  ;  primus  first  -{-  ordiri  to  begin  a 
web*  to  begin:  cf.  F.  primordial.']  1.  First  in  order  ;  pri¬ 
mary  ;  original  ;  of  earliest  origin  ;  as,  a  primordial  con¬ 
dition  ;  primordial  facts. 

2.  Geol.  Cambrian.  Obsoles. 

3.  Biol.  Originally  or  earliest  formed  in  the  growth  of  an 
individual  or  organ  ;  primitive  ;  — opposed  to  definitive. 
Syn.  —  See  primary. 

primordial  cell,  Bot.,  a  cell  without  a  cell  wall.—  p.  ova.  Anal. 
&  Embryol.,  large  cells  in  the  germinal  epithelium  (which 
see)  and  in  the  sexual  cords  or  egg  tubes  derived  from  it. 
They  occur  in  embryos  of  both  sexes,  but  more  abundantly 
in  the  female,  and  from  them  the  true  eggs  are  believed  to 
be  derived.  —  p.  utricle,  Bot.,  the  cytoplasmic  liuing  of  the 
cell  wall  in  a  fully  developed  vacuolated  cell, 
prl-mor'di-al,  n.  A  first  principle  or  element, 
pri-mor'di- al-isin  (-Tz’in),  n.  Devotion  to,  or  persistence 
in,  conditions  of  the  primordial  state.  H.  Spencer. 

pri-mor  di-al'i-ty  (-Sl'T-tT),  n.  The  character  or  quality 
of  being  primordial  or  original,  or  not  derivative, 
pri-mor'di- um  (prl-mfir'dT-um),  7?. ;  pi.  -dia  (-d).  [L.,  the 
first  beginning.]  1.  A  beginning;  origin. 

2.  Biol.  The  rudiment  or  commencement  of  any  part  or 
organ.  Cf.  anlage. 


primp  (primp),  v.  i.  ;  primped  (prlmpt) ;  peimp'ing.  [Cf. 
prim,  a.]  To  dress  or  behave  in  a  formal  or  affected  man¬ 
ner  ;  —  often  with  up,  around,  etc.  Chit  Jig  Dial.  —  v.  t. 
To  dress  (one’s  self)  in  a  formal  or  affected  manner.  Bare. 
prun'rose'  (prlm'roz'),  ? i.  [ME.  pipmerosc,  an  alteration 
of  primerole,  F.  primerole,  a  derivative  fr.  LL.  pi'imulay 
fr.  L.  primus  first :  cf.  OF.  primerose  hollyhock.  See 
prime,  a.]  1.  Any  plant  or  flower  of  the  genus  Primula , 

esp.  of  the  common  English  species  P.  vidgaris ,  or  of  the 
various  cultivated  species,  as  P . polyantha,  P.  sinensis,  and 
P.  obconica.  See  Primula,  1. 

2.  The  evening  primrose. 

3.  Fig.  :  The  first  or  finest  flower  (of  something).  Obs. 

4.  A  light  yellow  color  like  that  of  certain  primroses. 

5-  An  artificial  yellow  dye  derived  from  eosin  by  the  sub¬ 
stitution  of  a  metliyl  or  ethyl  group. 
prun'rose7,  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  primrose ;  of  the 
color  of  a  primrose ;  abounding  in  primroses ;  lienee, 
flowery;  gay.  “  The  primrose  path  of  dalliance.”  Shak. 
prim'rosed  (-rozd'),  a.  Abounding  in,  or  adorned  with, 
primroses. 

Primrose  Day.  Ill  England,  April  19th,  the  anniversary 
of  the  death  in  1881  of  Lord  Beaconsfield,  when  many,  esp. 
members  of  the  Primrose  League,  wear  primroses. 
Primrose  League.  Eng.  Politics.  A  league  of  both  sexes 
among  the  Conservatives,  founded  in  1»3.  Its  members 
are  called  “knights  ”  and  “dames”  and  its  branches  “  habi¬ 
tations.”  It  is  so  called  because  the  primrose  was  taken 
to  be  the  favorite  flower  of  the  Conservative  statesman 
Benjamin  Disraeli,  Earl  of  Beaconsfield. 
primrose  willow.  Any  onagraceous  plant  of  the  genus 
Jussiaea,  in  allusion  to  the  willowlike  leaves. 

Prim'u-la  (prlm'u-lri),  n.  [LL.  See  primrose.]  1  .Bot. 
A  large  genus  of  perennial  acaulescent  herbs  typifying  the 
family  Primulacese  ;  the  primroses.  They  have  large  tufted 
basal  leaves  and  showy  variously  colored  flowers  with  a 
salver-shaped  corolla  bearing  five  stamens  within  its  tube. 
The  species  are  chiefly  European  and  Asiatic,  a  few  North 
American.  The  most  important  garden  types  are  the  auric¬ 
ulas,  descended  from  P.  auricula  ;  the  Chinese  primroses, 
from  P.  sinensis,  P.  obconica,  etc. ;  the  baby  primrose  (P. 
Jorbesii.) ;  andtheoxlip,  or  polyanthus,  from  P  .polyantha. 
Also  17.  c.J,  a  plant  or  flower  of  this  genus. 

2.  [/.  <?.]  An  artificial  dyestuff,  one  of  Hofmann’s  vio¬ 
lets.  See  Hofmann’s  violet. 

Prlm'u  la 'ce-as  (-la'se-e),  n.  pi.  [NL.  See  Primula.]  Bot. 
A  family  of  herbs,  the  primrose  family,  typifying  the  order 
Primulales.  They  have  perfect  regular  flowers,  with  a 
deciduous  rotate  or  campanulate  corolla  and  a  superior 
ovary.  There  are  about  28  genera  and  350  species,  of  wide 
distribution,  chiefly  in  the  Northern  Hemisphere.  The 
most  important  genera  are  Primula,  Dodecatheon,  Cycla¬ 
men,  and  Lysimachia.—  prim  U  la'ceous  (-slms),  a. 

Prim  U-la'les  (-lez),  n.pl.  [NL.]  Bot.  An  order  of  metn- 
chlamydeous  dicotyledonous  plants  comprising  the  fam¬ 
ilies  Primulaceae,  Plumbaginaceae,  Theophrastacea*,  and 
Myrsinaceae,  distinguished  by  the  one-celled  ovary  with  a 
central  and  basal  placenta. 

prim'u-line  (prim'u-lin  ;  -len  ;  183),  n.  [Trade  name, 
of  uncert.  origin.]  A  yellow  dyestuff  prepared  by  heating 
paratoluidine  and  sulphur  together  and  sulphonating  the 
product.  On  being  diazotized  it  becomes  capable  of  unit¬ 
ing  with  various  compounds  to  form  a  series  of  dyes  called 
the  primuline  colors  or  colours.  See  develop,  v.  t. ,  5. 

II  pri'mum  mo'bi-le(pri'mum  m5b'I-le).  [L.J  With  Aris¬ 
totle,  the  highest  physical  sphere,  or  heaven  of  the  fixed 
stars,  which  is  in  immediate  contact  with  God  and  derives 
its  circular  motion,  the  most  perfect  of  all  motions,  di¬ 
rectly  from  him  ;  hence,  in  the  Ptolemaic  astronomy,  the 
tenth  and  outermost  concentric  sphere,  carrying  the  fixed 
stars  in  its  daily  revolution.  Cf.  crystalline  heavens. 

II  Pri'mus  (pri'mCis),  72.  [L.,  the  first.]  The  first  in  dig¬ 

nity  of  the  bishops  of  the  Scottish  Episcopal  Church  of 
Scotland,  who  has,  however,  no  metropolitan  authority, 
prince  (prlns),  n.  [F.,  fr.  L.  princeps ,  - cipis ,  the  first, 
chief ;  primus  first  capere  to  take.  See  prime,  a.  ;  ca¬ 
pacious.]  1.  The  one  of  highest  rank  ;  a  sovereign  ;  a 
monarch; — now  rarely  applied  to  a  female.  Specif.,  the  title 
of  the  sovereign  of  a  principality;  as,  the  Prince  of  Monaco. 

2.  A  title  given  to  the  son  of  a  sovereign,  or  to  other  mem¬ 
bers  of  a  royal  family  ;  as,  the  Prince  of  Wales.  In  Eng¬ 
land  it  is  alsp,  as  a  courtesy  title,  sometimes  given  to 
dukes,  marquises,  and  earls  of  the  royal  family. 

3.  In  certain  European  countries,  a  title  of  nobility  rank¬ 
ing  in  some  cases  above,  in  others  below,  that  of  duke.  It 
is  used  to  translate  Russian  knyaz. 

4.  One  at  the  head  of,  or  very  eminent  in,  a  class  or  pro¬ 
fession  ;  one  who  is  preeminent ;  as,  a  merchant  prince  ;  a 
prince  of  players.  “  Thermo*  of  chivalry.”  Shak. 
Prince  Albert  coat,  a  long  double-breasted  frock  coat  for 
men.  Colloq.  —  P.  Charles  spaniel,  one  of  a  breed  of  Eng¬ 
lish  toy  spaniels  similar  to  the  King  Charles  spaniel,  but 
with  black,  white,  and  tan  markings.  —  P.  of  Darkness.  The 
Devil ;  Satan,  b  Ahriman.  —  P.  of  Destruction,  Tamerlane 
(1333-1405),  who  ruthlessly  overran  a  large  part  of  Asia. 
—  P.  of  Glory,  the  Deity.  —  P.  of  Liars.  Fernao  Mendes  (Sp. 
Fernando  Mendez)  Pinto  (d.  1583),  a  celebrated  Portuguese 
traveler  who  published  an  account  of  his  travels  full  of 
what  were  believed  to  be  extravagant  fictions  ;  —  originally 
so  called  by  Cervantes.  —  P.  of  Peace.  Jesus  Christ ;  —  allud¬ 
ing  to  Isaiah  ix.  6.  —  P.  of  Spanish  Poetry,  Garcilaso  de  la 
Vega  (1503-36),  a  celebrated  Spanish  poet.  —  P.  of  the  Apos¬ 
tles,  St.  Peter ;  — alluding  to  Matthew  xvi.  18.  In  pi.,  ap¬ 
plied  to  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul.  —  P  of  the  Ode,  Pierre  de 
Ronsard  (1524-85),  a  celebrated  French  lyric  poet.  —  P.  ol 
the  Peace,  Manuel  de  Godoy  (1767-1851) ;  —  so  called  from  his 
negotiation  of  a  treaty  of  peace  between  Spain  and  France 


primer,  n.  An  hourglass.  Obs. 
primerole.  n.  (OF.,  primrose.] 
A  primrose.  Obs.  [Obs.  I 

prime  staff.  =  clog  almanac.) 
prime-temps./<.  Also  primetime. 
[OF.  nrin  tens,  F .  prin  temps,  lit., 
first  time,  L.  primus  first  4-  tern- 
pus  time.]  Springtime.  Obs. 
prlme'tide',  n.  The  hour  of 
prime  ;  also,  springtime.  Obs. 
prime 'val-ly,  adv.  of  prime¬ 
val.  [Primeval.  Obs.  I 

pri-meve',  a.  [L.  pnmaeri«i.]| 
pri-me'vou8  (prl-me'vis),  a. 
Primeval.  Rare. 

Prim'i-an-ist  (prYm'Y-<7n-Y6t), 
n.  Reel.  Hist.  A  follower  of 
Primianus,  who  was  Donatistic 
bishop  of  Carthage,  a.  r>.  3112. 
priml-ce'ri-on  (prT'mY-se'rY- 
Cn),  -ce'ri-um(-t2m),w.;  />!.  -p.ia 
(-4).  [LGr.  npLfXfxiicripicx;  a 
chief  officer  ;  ci.  L.  primicerius 


first  in  rank.]  East.  Ch.  A  taper 
carried  in  processions, 
prim'i-ces  (prYm'Y-sez),  n.  pi. 
[OF.  pri  mices,  F.  pr  Amices,  L. 
primitiae.  See  primitive.] 
First  fruits.  Obs.  or  R. 
primier.  +  premier,  a. 
pri-mif'lu-ous,  a.  [L.  primus 
first  -| -ft  uere  to  flow.]  First  ex¬ 
uding.*  Obs. 

primigene.  a.  [L.  primigemus.) 
rrimigenial.  Obs. 
pri  mi-grav'i  da  ('prl'niY-gTHv'- 
Y-drt),  ii ■  [NL.  ;  L.  primus  first 
-f  pro  rid  a  pregnant.]  Med.  A  | 

woman  pregnant  the  first  time, 
prim'i  ker  (prYm'Y-k?r),  n.  A 
primicerion. 

pri-jnip'i-l&r  ( P  r  Vm  Y  p'Y-1  4  r ; 

prl'mY-pT'lar),  a.  [L.  />rmn/>i- 
laris.  fr.  primipilus  the  centu¬ 
rion  of  the  first  cohort  of  a  Ro- 
man  legion,  fr.  primus  pilus  the  i 
division  made  up  of  tne  triarii 


in  the  Roman  army.]  Of  or 

pertaining  to  the  first  maniple  or 
the  chief  centurion  of  the  tria¬ 
rii  of  a  Roman  army, 
pri-mip'o-tent.  a.  [L.  primipo- 
teiis.]  Chief  in  power.  Obs. 
pri-mi'ti-ae  (prl-mYsh'Y-e), n.pl. 
Formerly  also  pri-mi'ti-aa  (-az). 
[L.,  fr.  primus  first.  Cf.  primi- 
ces.]  Law.  First  fruits ;  spe¬ 
cif..  the  nnnats.  or  year’s  first 
fruits,  of  an  ecclesiastical  bene¬ 
fice.  See  first  fruits  b.  —  pri- 
mi'tial  (-mYsh'rtQ,  a. 
prim'i  tiv.  Primitive.  Ref.  Sp. 
prim  '1  tiv-iBm(  prYm'  Y-tYv-Ism ), 
n.  Primitiveness.  Rare. 
prim  t-tiv'i-ty  (-tYv'Y-tY),-  n. 
Primitiveness. 

prim'i-tv,  n.  [L. primus  first.] 
State  of  being  first.  Obs. 

||  pri'mo  (pri'mo).  [L.]  In 
the  first  place  ;  first  ;  also,  in 
the  first  (year). 


pri  mo-gen'e-trix  ( -jen'e-trYks), 

n.  [NL.]  Female  primogenitor, 
pri  mo-gen 'it.  a.  [L  primo- 
genitus .]  First-born.  Obs. 
pri  mo-gen'i-tal  (pr!/mO-jt)n,I- 
t4l),  a.  Primogenitary. 
pri  mo-gen'i-tive  (-tYv),  a.  Of  or 
pert,  to  primogeniture.  Rare. 
pri  mo-gen 'i-ture-ship\  n.  See 
-SHIP. 

prim’-o'mo  ( p  r  e-m  8'm  5),  n. 
[ft.]  Principal  actor  or  male 
singer  at  a  theater.  [nri’M.I 
pri-mor 'di-a,  //.,  pi.  of  PRiMOR-| 
pri-mor'di-al-ly.  adv.  of  pri- 
MORDIA 

pri-mor 'di-an  (prI-mor'dY-<Tn), 
n.  [L.  /irimordius  first  of  all.] 
Any  of  t-everal  kinds  of  plums, 
pri-mor'di-ate  (-flt),  a.  Primor¬ 
dial.  Rare. 

prim-oa'i-ty  ( p  r  Y  m-8  6'Y-t  Y),  n. 
[prim  4-  -osity.]  Prudery;  prim¬ 
ness.  Rare. 


p  ri-m  o'v  ant  (prl-mo'vtfnt ; 

-moov'dnt),  n.  [prime  (cf.  OF. 
prin.  It.  primo)  +  F.  mouvant, 
L.  movens,  p.  pr.]  Primum  mo¬ 
bile.  Obs. 

primprint,  n.  [Cf.  dial,  prim , 
primp ,  print ,  the  privet,  E.  priv¬ 
et.)  The  privet  a.  Obs. 
Prim'roae  ,  Charles  The  vicar 
in  Goldsmith’s  “Vicar  of 
Wakefield,”  a  man  devout, 
guileless,  and  charitable,  and 
priding  himself  on  supporting 
the  Wnistonian  doctrine  that  it 
is  unlawful  for  a  priest  of  the 
Church  of  England,  after  the 
death  of  his  first  wife,  to  marry 
again.  His  wife,  Deborah  Prim¬ 
rose.  is  noted  for  her  housewif¬ 
ery,  her  family  pride,  and  her 
desire  to  appear  genteel;  Moses 
Primrose,  one  of  his  children, 
displays  much  quiet  pedantry 
and.  blundering  simplicity. 


primrose  family.  Bot.  The  fam¬ 

ily  Primulaceae. 

primrose  peerless.  The  two- 

flowered  narcissus  (.Furcissus 
biflorus).  Ohs. 

primrose  yellow.  =  primrose,  4. 
primseine.  primsion. 

prim'Bie  (prYm'sY),  a.  Prim  ; 
demure.  Scot. 

primsign,  v.  t.  [OF.  prinsei - 
pnier.~\  To  sign  with  the  cross. 
Obs.  or  Archaic.  [time.| 

t pri'mum  tem'pus.  [L.]  First! 
pri'mus  in  ter  pa'rea.  [L.j 
irst  among  his  peers, 
prim  'wort  ,  Any  primula- 
ceous  plant.  Obs.  Lindley. 
prim'y  (prlm'Y),  a.  Being  » 
its  prime.  Obs. 

prin  (prYn;  pren).  Var.  of 
PREEN.  [Ofctf.l 

prin,  a.  [OF.]  Slender;  lean.| 
prin.  Abbr.  Principal  ;  princi¬ 
pally;  principles. 


ftTod,  foot ;  out,  oil;  chair  ;  go  ;  sing,  if)k  ;  4feen,  thin ;  nature,  verdure  (250) ;  K  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144) ;  boN  ;  yet ;  zh  =  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Gcidb. 

Full  explanations  of  Abbreviations,  Slffns,  etc..  Immediately  precede  the  Vocabulary. 


PRINCE 


1706 


PRINT 


in  17.9.5.  —  Prince  of  the  Power  of  the  Air,  Satan  ;  —  so  called  in 
Ephesians  ii.  2.  —  p.  of  the  senate,  in  ancient  Home,  the  sena¬ 
tor  first  called  in  the  roll.  He  was  usually  of  consular  and 
censorial  rank.  —  P.  of  the  Sonnet.  Joachim  du  Bellay  (1524- 
60),  a  French  poetr. —  P.  of  this  World,  Bib.,  Satan.  — P.  of 
Wales,  a  The  eldest  son,  or  heir  apparent,  of  the  British  sov¬ 
ereign.  The  title  was  first  conferred  by  Edward  I.  on  his 
eldest  son,  afterwards  Edward  11.;  but  the  Black  Prince,  | 
eldest  son  of  Edward  111.,  was  the  first  to  whom  the  prin¬ 
cipality  was  granted  under  ti.e  present  limitations.  The 
title  is  created  anew  for  each  holder,  b  A  size  of  paper. 
See  paper,  Table.  —  P.-of-Wales’s-feather,  the  prince’s-feut.h- 
er.  —  P.  of  Wales's  feathers,  a  plume  of  three  ostrich  feath-  1 
ers,  as  in  the  badge  of  the  Prince  of  Wales.  —  P.  Rupert's 
drop.  =  Rupert’s  drop.  —  P.  Rupert’s  metal.  Prince’s  metal, 
an  alloy  of  the  appearance  of  brass  said  to  have  been  first  j 
made  by  Prince  Rupert,  and  stated  variously  to  have  been 
of  copper  and  arsenic,  and  copper  and  bismuth, 
prince  (prills),  v.  i. ;  princed  (prlnst);  princ'inq  (prTn'- 
sTng).  To  play,  or  act  the  part  of,  the  prince;  to  assume 
princely  or  haughty  airs.  Shak. 

prince  consort  The  husband  of  a  queen  regnant, 
princedom  (pilns'dam),  ?/.  1.  The  jurisdiction,  sover¬ 

eignty,  rank,  or  estate  of  a  prince. 

2-  =  PRINCIPALITY,  3. 

prince'kin  (  kin),  n.  A  petty  or  a  little  prince, 
prince'ly,  a.  1.  Of  or  relating  to  a  prince  ;  regal ;  royal; 
of  highest  rank  or  authority  ;  as,  princely  birth. 

2.  Befitting  or  characteristic  of  a  prince  ;  munificent ; 
magnificent;  regal  ;  noble;  as,  princely  virtues ;  a  princely 
fortune.  44  Most  princely  gil  ts.”  Shak. 

Syn.  —  See  kingly. 

prince'ly.  adv.  In  a  princely  manner, 
prln'ceps  (prTn'sSps),  a.  [L.]  First ;  original ; — used  esp. 
of  a  first  edition  or  a  copy  belonging  to  a  first  edition. 

II  prln'ceps  pol'li-cis  (p51'T-sTs>  [L.  poll  iris  of  the  thumb]. 
Anal.,  a  branch  of  the  radial  artery  which  passes  along  the 
ulnar  side  of  the  first  metacarpal,  dividing  into  branches 
running  along  the  palmar  side  of  the  thumb, 
prln'ceps,  n.  [L.  See  prince.]  a  Lit.,  one  that  is  first ; 
specif.,  A. -S.  Hist.,  any  of  various  chief  officials,  esp.  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  a  king’s  council,  b  A  princeps  edition  of  a  work 
or  a  copy  of  it. 

prince  s'-feath  er  (prtn'sSz- ;  -stz-;  151),  n.  a  A  showy 
annual  plant  ( Amarnnlhns  hypochondriacns)  with  dense 
usually  red  spikes,  b  A  plant  (Polygonum  orientale)  with 
broadly  ovate  leaves  and  slender  drooping  crimson  spikes; 
—  often  called  gentleman' s-cane. 

prince’s  pine,  a  The  jack  pine  Pinus  divaricata.  b  The 
pipsissewa. 

prln'cess  (prln'sSs  ;  see  note  beloic ),  n.  [F.  priveesse.  See 
prince.]  1.  A  female  prince  ;  a  woman  having  sovereign 
power,  or  the  rank  of  a  prince. 

2.  The  daughter  or  granddaughter  of  a  sovereign  ;  also, 

loosely,  a  female  member  of  a  royal  family.  Shak. 

3.  The  consort  of  a  prince  ;  as,  the  Princess  of  Wales. 

4-  A  size  of  roofing  slate.  See  slate. 

princess  royal,  the  eldest  daughter  of  a  sovereign. 

In  British  use  princess  is  accented  prin'cess  or  prin'- 
cess7  when  the  name  follows,  as  in  Prin'cess  Alice  ;  other¬ 
wise  often  pr in-cess*,  as  in  /  saw  the  prin-cess*. 
prin-cesse'  (prln-sSs'),  a.  [F.,  a  princess.]  Of  a  woman’s 
dress,  close-fitting  with  waist  and  skirt  in  one. 
prince'wood'  (prTns'wdod''),  n.  a  The  West  Indian  borag- 
inaceous  tree  Cord  in  gerascanlhoules ,  or  its  wood,  b  The 
tropical  American  rubiaceous  tree  H amelia  ventricosa ,  or 
its  streaked  wood,  c  The  West  Indian  rubiaceous  shrub 
or  tree  Exostemma  caribseum.  The  bark  affords  bitters, 
prill'd  pal  (prTn'sT-pSl),  a.  [F.,  fr.  L.  principalis.  See 
prince.]  1.  Highest  in  rank,  authority,  character,  impor¬ 
tance,  or  degree  ;  most  considerable  or  important ;  chief  ; 
main  ;  as,  the  principal  officers;  the  principal  men  ;  the 
princip<d  productions  ;  the  principal  arguments. 

Wisdom  is  the  principal  thing.  Prov.  iv.  7. 

2.  Of  or  pert,  to  a  prince  ;  princely.  A  Latinism.  Obs. 

3.  Very  good ;  prime.  Dial.  Seal. 

principal  axis,  a  Mech.  Of  a  body  or  its  inertia :  A  straight 
line  about  which  the  centrifugal  forces  of  rotation  either 
balance  or  reduce  to  a  single  force;  an  axis  of  figure  of 
Poinsot’s  momental  ellipsoid  through  a  given  point,  b 
Grom.  (1)  Of  a  conic:  The  diameter  through  the  foci.  (2) 
More  generally,  of  any  curve:  A  diameter  bisecting  rec¬ 
tangularly  a  system  oi  parallel  chords.  (3)  Of  a  quadric  : 
Any  of  three  lines  in  which  the  principal  planes  of  the 
quadric  intersect  two  and  two,  as  in  an  ellipsoid.  C  Mech. 
Of  a  stress:  See  principal  stress.  —  p.  challenge.  Law.  See 
challenge,  n.,  4.  —  p.  distance.  See  perspective,  n.,  3.  —  p. 
focus.  Optics ,  the  focus  for  parallel  rays ;  —  called  also  solar 
or  stellar  focus.  —  p.  form,  Philos .,  the  form  which  con¬ 
stitutes  or  determines  a  species.  —  p.  function,  Math .,  the 
integral  (as  to  the  time)  of  the  Lagrangian  function,  that 
is,  of  the  kinetic  less  the  potential  energy.  —  p.  meridian. 
See  guide  meridian.  —  p.  part.  Gram.,  one  of  the  inflec¬ 
tional  forms  of  a  verb,  from  which  the  rest  can  be  derived, 
or  which  exhibit  its  different  stems;  thus,  rego,  regere, 
rexi,  rectus:  sing,  sang,  sung. —  p.  plane,  a  =  picture 
plane.  See  perspective,  n.,  3.  b  =  invariable  plane.  — 
p.  point,  a  See  perspective,  n.,  3.  b  Optics.  Either  of 
two  points  on  the  optic  axis  of  a  lens,  so  related  that  the 
line  from  one  to  any  point  in  the  object  is  parallel  to 
the  line  from  the  other  to  the  corresponding  point  in  the 
image.  —  p.  proposition.  Logic ,  an  elementary  proposi¬ 
tion.— p.  radii  of  curvature  of  a  surface.  Math.,  the  great¬ 
est  and  the  least  of  the  radii  of  curvature  of  all  normal 
sections  of  the  surface  through  a  given  point  P  of  the 
surface.  —  p.  rafter,  one  of  the  upper  diagonal  mem¬ 
bers  of  a  roof  truss,  supporting  the  purlins  and  com¬ 
mon  rafters,  or  those  joists  to  which  the  roof  boarding 
is  secured.  See  roof,  //lust.  —  p.  ray,  Persp .,  the  princi¬ 
pal  visual  ray.  See  perspective.  —  p.  section,  a  Crust. 
A  plane  passing  through  the  optical  axis  of  a  crystal, 
b  Any  plane  perpendicular  to  the  edge  of  a  prism*.  —  p. 
stress,  Mech.,  any  of  the  three,  simple  compressive  or 
tensile  stresses  situated  along  three  definite  axes  (called 


prince'age,  n.  Princes  collec¬ 
tively  Rare. 

Prince  C  a  m  a  r  a  l'z  a  m  a  n 

(kftm'd-r&l'zd-m&n).  See  B\- 

DOVKA. 

prince 'head',  n.  Princehood. 
Obs. 

prince'hood,  n.  State,  rank,  or 
characteristics  of  u  prince. 
Prince'ite  (prYn'slt),  n.  An  ad¬ 
herent  of  Rev.  H.  J.  Prince,  or 
a  member  of  the  Agapemone 
(which  see). 

Princ*  John  John  Van  Buren 
(iSpe-fid),  son  of  President  Van 
Buren  :  —  a  nickname, 
prince'less,  a.  See  -less. 


prince'let.  ft.  A  petty  prince 
prince'li-ness  (prlns^lY-nSs),  n. 

See  -n  h>s. 

prince'ling.  n.  A  petty  prince; 
a  pnneekin. 

II  prin'ceps  cer-vi'cis  (prTn'- 

»P|>8  s?r-vT'sTs).  [1,.  rerricis  of 
the  neck.]  Anat.  The  largest 
branch  of  the  occipital  artery. 
It  descends  along  the  back  of 
the  neck  and  divides  into  a  deep 
and  a  superficial  branch, 
prince'ship.  n.  See  -sh  i  p. 
prin'cess  ly,  a.  Having  the 
air,  manner,  or  characteristic? 
of  a  princess.  Rare. 
prln'cl-fied  (pr  I  n's  Y-f  Id),  a. 


principal  axes)  at  right  angles  to  each  other,  to  which 
any  complex  stress  in  a  body  can  be  resolved,  —  principal 
tenses.  Gr.  A*  Lat.  Gram.  See  under  historical,  3.  —  p. 
value,  Math.,  the  central  simplest  value  of  a  many-valued 
function,  from  which  other  values  may  be  deduced  by 
rule.  —  p.  visual  ray.  See  perspective,  n.,  3. 
prin'ei  pal  (prln'sT-ptfl),  n.  1.  A  leader,  chief,  or  head  ; 
one  who  takes  the  lead  ;  one  who  acts  independently,  or 
who  has  controlling  authority  ;  as,  the  principal  of  a  fac¬ 
tion,  a  firm,  etc.  ;  the  principals  in  a  war  ;  —  distinguished 
from  subordinate ,  abettor ,  auxiliary,  assistant ,  etc. 

2.  Hence  :  Law.  a  One  who  employs  another  to  act  for 
him ;  the  person  from  whom  an  agent’s  authority  is  de¬ 
rived  ;  —  dieting,  from  agent.  Cf.  servant,  b  One  prima¬ 
rily  liable  on  an  obligation,  as  dieting,  from  an  indorser , 
surety,  etc.  c  The  chief  actor  in  a  crime,  or  an  abettor 
present  at  it ;  —  disting,  from  an  accessory. 

3.  a  A  capital  sum  placed  at  interest,  due  as  a  debt,  or 
used  as  a  fund  ;  —  distinguished  from  interest  or  profit,  b 
Of  an  estate  or  portion  of  an  estate  of  a  decedent,  in  gen¬ 
eral,  the  corpus,  or  main  body  of  the  estate,  portion,  de¬ 
vise,  or  bequest ;  —  distinguished  from  income. 

4.  A  presiding  or  chief  officer,  as  of  certain  colleges  and, 
in  the  United  States,  esp.  of  a  school  or  academy  ;  as,  a 
conference  of  university  presidents  and  school  principals. 
6.  Arch,  ds  Engin.  The  construction  which  gives  shape 
and  strength  to  a  roof,  generally  one  of  several  trusses 
of  timber  or  iron.  Also,  loosely,  the  most  important  mem¬ 
ber  of  a  piece  of  framing. 

6  O.  Eng.  Law.  Any  of  the  chief  movables  of  a  decedent 
such  as  constituted  an  heirloom,  mortuary,  or  heriot. 

7-  Music,  a  In  English  organs,  the  chief  open  metallic 
stop,  an  octave  above  the  open  diapason.  On  the  manual 
it  is  of  four-foot  pitch,  on  the  pedal  of  eight-foot.  In  Ger¬ 
many  this  term  corresponds  to  the  English  open  diapason. 
b  A  kind  of  trumpet  used  in  old  orchestral  music,  as  that 
of  Handel,  c  A  fugue  subject;  —  opposed  to  answer,  d 
A  soloist  or  chief  performer. 

8-  One  of  the  turrets  or  pinnacles  of  waxwork  and  tapers 
with  which  a  funeral  hearse  was  formerly  decorated. 

9.  Fine  Arts,  a  The  chief  motive  or  feature  in  a  work  of 
art.  b  An  original  work  of  art. 

10.  Falconry.  Either  of  the  two  outermost  primaries  of 
a  hawk’s  wing. 

prin'cl-pari-ty  (prTn'sT-pXl'T-tT),  n.;  pi.  -ties  (-tlz).  [L 
principalilas  preeminence,  excellence  ;  cf.  F.  principality, 
principaute.  See  principal.]  1.  State  or  quality  of  be¬ 
ing  principal,  preeminent,  or  sovereign  ;  supreme  station  or 
pow«r  ;  predominance ;  sovereignty. 

Your  principalities  shall  come  down,  even  the  crown  of  your 
glory.  Jer.  xiii.  18. 

2.  A  spiritual  being  (good  or  evil)  of  a  high  order ;  specif., 

pi. ,  in  medieval  angelology,  one  of  the  nine  orders  of  angels. 
See  angel,  1.  Milton. 

3.  The  territory  or  jurisdiction  of  a  prince,  or  the  country 
which  gives  title  to  a  prince  ;  as,  the  principality  of  Wales. 

prin'ci-pal-ly  (prTn'sT-pal-T),  adv.  In  a  principal  manner  ; 
in  the  chief  place  or  degree  ;  primarily  ;  chiefly  ;  mainly, 
prin'ei  pal  ness,  n.  The  quality  of  being  principal, 
principal  work.  In  a  pipe  organ,  the  open  cylindrical 
pipes  collectively,  giving  the  typical  organ  quality  of  tone. 

1  See  principal,  n. ,  7  a 

prin-cip'i-ant  (prln-sTp'T-ant),  a.  [L . prineijrians,  p.  pr.  of 
principiare  to  begin,  fr.  principium.  See  principle.]  Re¬ 
lating  to  principles  or  beginnings.  —  n.  A  beginner.  Obs. 
prin-cip'i-um  (-wm),  n.  ;  pi.  -ia  (-a).  [L.  See  principle.] 

A  principle  ;  esp.,;-/.,  first  principles  ;  fundamental  begin¬ 
nings  ;  elements  ;  as,  Newton’s  Principia. 
prin'ei  pie  (prln'sT-p’l),  n.  [F.  principe ,  L.  principium 
beginning,  foundation,  fr.  jirincejis,  -cipis.  See  prince.] 

1.  Beginning ;  commencement.  Obs.  Spenser. 

2.  A  source,  or  origin  ;  that  from  which  anything  proceeds  ; 
fundamental  substance  or  energy  ;  primordial  substance  ; 
ultimate  element,  or  cause. 

The  soul  of  man  is  an  active  principle.  TiUotson. 
The  assumption,  universal  among  the  ancients  and  in  the  Mid¬ 
dle  Ages,  that  there  were  principles  of  heat  and  cold,  dryness  and 
moisture,  etc.,  led  directly  to  a  belief  iu  alchemy.  J  6  Mill. 

3.  An  original  faculty  or  endowment. 

Nature  in  your  principles  hath  set  [benignity].  Chaucer. 

4.  A  fundamental  truth  ;  a  comprehensive  law  or  doctrine, 
from  which  others  are  derived,  or  on  which  other®  are 
founded  ;  a  general  truth  ;  an  elementary  proposition  ;  a 
maxim  ;  an  axiom  ;  a  postulate. 

Therefore,  leaving  the  principles  of  the  doctrine  of  Christ,  let 
us  go  on  unto  perfection.  Heb.  vi.  1. 

A  pnncijde  ascertained  by  experienced  more  than  n  mere  sum 
ming  up  of  what  has  been  specifically  observed  in  the  individual 
case*  which  have  been  examined  ;  it  is  a  generalization  grounded 
on  those  cases  S.  Mill. 

6.  A  settled  rule  of  action  ;  a  governing  law  of  conduct; 
an  opinion  or  belief  which  exercises  a  directing  influence 
on  the  life  and  behavior  ;  a  rule  (usually,  a  right  rule)  of 
conduct  consistently  directing  one’s  actions  ;  as,  a  person 
of  no  principle  ;  the  jirinciples  of  a  party. 

6.  Any  constituent  which  characterizes  a  substance,  or  gives 
it  essential  properties ;  esp.,  a  drug,  plant  extract,  etc. 
Syn.  —  Principle,  rule  are  here  compared  in  the  sense 
of  that  which  exercises  governing  or  guiding  influence. 
Principle  emphasizes  the  idea  of  fundamental  truth  or 
general  application  ;  rule,  that  of  more  specific  direction 
or  regulation;  as,  to  follow  certain  principles  of  admin¬ 
istration,  to  lay  down  certain  administrative  rules ; 
44  Throughout  a  considerable  part  of  conduct,  no  guiding 
principle  .  .  .  enables  us  to  say  whether  a  proposed  course 
is  even  relatively  right  ”  (H.  pencer) ;  44  A  long  string  of 
aphorisms,  and  maxims,  and  miles,  for  the  conduct  of  life  ” 
( Cowper ).  See  doctrine,  axiom. 

principle  of  acceleration.  Embryo! .  =  law  of  acceleration.— 
p.  of  Archimedes.  Physics.  =  Archimedean  principle.  —  p. 
of  areas  or  moments.  Physics,  an  extension  of  Kepler’s  2d 


law,  declaring  that  in  a  moving  system  the  sum  of  the 
products  of  each  mass  (point)  by  its  double  ureal  veloc¬ 
ity  (i.  e.,  by  the  moment  of  its  velocity)  round  any  axis 
is  equal  to  the  time  integral  of  all  the  moments  (as  to  that 
axis)  of  the  forces.  —  principle  of  continuity.  Math,  a  The 
principle  that  theorems  concerning  real  points,  lines,  etc., 
must  hold  when  extended  to  imaginary  ones  similarly  de¬ 
termined  analytically,  b  The  fact  that  for  any  set  of 
(real)  numbers  less  than  u  there  is  a  certain  smallest  num¬ 
ber  that  is  greater  than  any  number  of  the  set  or  at  least 
as  great  as  any.  — p  of  contradiction.  Logic.  See  laws  of 
thought.  —  p.  of  contraposition.  Symbolic  Logic,  the  truth 
that  the  negative  of  an  included  class  includes  the  negative 
of  the  including  class.—  jp.  of  d’A  lem  bert'  (dd'laN'bgr'), 
Mech.,  the  principle  that  if,  from  the  force  externally  ap¬ 
plied  to  each  body  at  each  instant,  there  is  taken  away  the 
force  required  to  produce  the  change  of  motion  of  the  body 
which  takes  place  at  that  instant,  the  remainder  must  be 
balanced  by,  and  equal  and  opposite  to,  the  internal  force 
acting  on  the  body  m  question.  —  p.  of  duality.  Math.  =  cor¬ 
relation,  2.  —  p.  of  excluded  middle,  p.  of  identity.  Logic.  See 
laws  OF  THOUGHT.  —  p.  of  least  action,  M>  ch.,  the  proposition 
that  in  the  actual  motion  of  a  conservative  system  from  one 
configuration  (C)  to  another  (C)  the  quantity  of  action  is 
less  than  in  any  other  motion  (from  C  to  C')  to  which  it 
might  be  const  rained  without  violating  any  geometric  con¬ 
dition  or  affecting  the  relation  of  the  kinetic  energy  to  the 
positions  and  velocities  (of  the  members).  —  p.  of  least  re¬ 
sistance.  Mech.,  the  fact  that  the  stresses  developed  in  con¬ 
nection  with  slight  strains  in  a  structure  in  equilibrium 
are  the  least  that  will  balance  the  forces  that  develop 
them.  — p.  of  So'ret'  (sfc'rg'),  Phys.  Chem.,  the  principle 
that,  in  an  unequally  heated  solution,  t lie  colder  parts  tend 
to  become  the  more  concentrated.  —  p  of  virtual  velocities, 
Mech.,  the  law  that  when  several  forces  are  in  equilibrium, 
the  algebraic  sum  of  their  virtual  moments  is  equal  to  zero. 
—  p.  of  vis  viva,  Mech.,  t lie  principle  that  the  diff  erence  be¬ 
tween  the  aggregate  work  of  the  accelerating  forces  of  a 
system  and  that  of  the  retarding  forces  is  equal  to  one 
half  the  i  is  viva  accumulated  or  lost  in  the  system  while 
the  work  is  being  done.  —  p.  of  work,  Mech.,  the  principle 
that  the  work  put  into  a  machine  is  equal  to  the  work  got 
out  of  it,  neglecting  frictional  and  other  losses. 

prin'ei  pie  (prTn'sT-pT),  v.  t.  ;  prin'ci-pled  (-p’ld) prin'- 
ci-pling  (-pilng).  To  equip  with  principles;  to  establish, 
or  fix,  in  certain  principles  ;  to  impress  with  any  tenet, 
or  rule  of  conduct,  good  or  ill  ;  as,  well  principled. 

Let  an  enthiiBiust  be  principled  that  lie  or  Ins  teacher  is  in¬ 
spired.  Locke. 

prin'cox  (prTn'k5ks),  n.  Also  prln'cock  (*k5k).  [l’rob. 
prim  -|-  cock .]  A  coxcomb  ;  a  pert  youth.  Obs.  or  A rchaic. 

prin'eum  (prlq'kttm ),  n .  A  Iso  prin'cum-pran'cum  (-pi  Si)'- 
kfim).  [Cf.  prank  a  trick.]  Queer  behavior  ;  a  prank  ; 
also,  an  affected  walk  or  strut,  or  a  nicety  or  affectation 
of  propriety.  Obs. 

prink  (prlqk),  v.  i. ;  prinked  (prTqkt) ;  prink'inq.  [Peril, 
akin  to  prank  to  adorn  .  cf.  also  prick  to  prink.]  1.  To 
dress  or  arrange  one’s  sell  for  show  ;  —  often  with  up. 

2.  To  act,  esp.  to  w  alk,  affectedly  or  mincingly.  Dial.  Eng. 

prink,  r.  t.  To  drei-s  up ;  to  deck  fantastically.  44  And 

prink  their  hnir  with  daisies.”  Couper. 

print,  (print),  v.  t.  ;  print'ed  ;  print'ing.  [ME.  printen , 
prenten,  shortened  fr.  emprenten  ;  cf.  also  L).  prenten  to 
impress,  imprint.  See  imprint,  v. ;  cf.  press  to  squeeze, 
sprain.]  1.  To  fix  or  impress,  as  a  stamp,  mark,  character, 
idea,  etc.,  into  or  upon  something. 

A  look  will  print  a  thought  that  never  may  remove.  Surrey. 

Perhaps  some  footsteps  printed  in  the  clay.  Roscommon- 
2  To  stamp  something  in  or  upon  ;  to  make  an  impression 
or  mark  upon  by  pressure,  or  as  by  pressure. 

Forth  on  his  fiery  steed  betimes  he  rode, 

Thut  scarcely  prints  the  turf  on  which  he  trod.  Dryden. 

3.  To  make  by  or  as  by  pressing  or  stamping.  Obs.  or  R. 

4.  To  stamp  or  impress  with  characters,  figures,  patterns, 
or  the  like,  transferred  by  pressure  from  plates,  types,  or 
the  like ;  as,  to  print  calico ;  to  print  cards  with  one’s 
name  and  address  ;  also,  to  transfer  an  impression  of  ;  as, 
to  print  a  design  on  calico. 

6.  Specif.  :  To  strike  off  an  impression  or  impressions  of, 
from  type,  or  from  stereotype,  electrotype,  or  engraved 
plates,  or  the  like  ;  in  a  wider  sense,  to  do  the  typesetting, 
presswork,  etc.,  of  (a  book,  edition,  etc.) ;  as,  to  print 
books,  newspapers,  pictures  ;  also,  to  cause  this  to  be  done ; 
to  publish  in  print ;  as,  to  print  the  disclosures. 

6.  To  form  in  characters  like  those  of  type  (other  than 
script) ;  as,  a  letter  printed  by  a  child  before  he  lias  learned 
to  write. 

7-  Pholog.  To  take  (a  copy,  a  positive  picture,  etc.)  from 
a  negative,  a  drawing  on  transparent  paper,  or  the  like, 
upon  a  prepared  surface. 

Syn.  —  See  publish. 

print,  v.  i.  1.  To  use  or  practice  the  art  of  typography  ; 
to  take  impressions  of  letters,  figures,  or  electrotypes,  en¬ 
graved  plates,  or  the  like. 

2.  To  publish  a  book,  article,  music,  or  the  like. 

From  the  moment  he  jjrmts,  he  mm>t  expect  to  hear  no  mow 
truth.  Pope. 

3.  To  make  characters  like  those  used  in  type  (other  than 
script)  or  to  make  words  or  the  like  in  such  characters  ;  as, 
to  print  with  a  pen. 

print,  n.  [ME.  preinte,  printe,  prente ;  cf .  also  D.  prent , 
print.  See  print,  v.,  imprint,  n.]  1.  A  mark  made  by 

impression  ;  a  line,  character,  figure,  or  indentation,  made 
by  the  pressure  of  one  thing  on  another  ;  as,  the  print  of  a 
seal  in  wax  ;  the  print  of  one’s  education  on  his  character. 

Where  print  of  huniun  leet  wbb  never  seen.  Dryden. 

2.  A  stamp  or  die  for  molding  or  impressing  an  ornamental 
design  upon  an  object ;  as,  a  butter  print. 

3.  That  which  receives  an  impression,  as  from  a  stamp  or 
mold  ;  as,  a  print  of  butter. 

4.  Printed  letters  ;  the  impression  taken  from  type,  esp. 
regarded  as  to  excellence,  form,  size,  etc.  ;  as,  small  print ; 
large  print  ;  clear  print  ;  this  line  is  in  print. 


[  jirince  4-  L.  -/fcare  (in  comp.).] 
Assuming  princely  airs.  (  oilnij. 
II  prln'ci-pal'  (p  r  c  n's  r-p  ii  ]'  ; 
138;  n.;  /d.  pales  (-pa'lus). 
Sp.]  A  leading  man  or  one  of 
he  first  citizens  of  a  town; 
also,  sometimes,  a  member  of 
a  municipal  council.  Phil.  /. 
prin'ei  pal -ship  .  u.  See  -«Hir 
principaly.  u •  A  principal  ;  a 
chief.  Obs. 

prin'cl-pate  (prYn'sY-pftt),  n. 
IL.  principatu* :  cf.  F.  princi- 
pnt.)  Obs.  or  R  ,  exc.  in  def.  3. 

1.  Princely  power;supremerule. 

2.  A  prince  :  a  principal  person. 

3.  A  principality  (in  sense  3). 


4  One  of  the  seventh  order  of 
anirels  :  a  principality  (sense  2). 
prin'eipe,  n.  [F.]  Beginning  ; 

origin.  Obs. 

(1  prin'cl-pe  (It  pren'cht-pa  ; 
>/<.  -thP-pu  ;  1.38;  Py.  pre> '*£- 
pa),  n.  fit .  principr,  S  p.  pr  in- 
ripe,  or  Pg.  principe.]  A  prir.ce; 
specif.,  in  Spanish  and  Portu 
gucse  use,  a  title  applied  to  the 
eldest  son  of  a  king.  Cf.  in¬ 
fante. 

Piin'cl-pes  (prYn'sY-pez),  n.  pi. 
[NL.,  fr.  L.  princeps,  - cipis , 
chief. 1  Syn.  of  Phcfnicalks. 
prln-clp'l-a.  n.,  pi.  of  i-rincip- 

IUM. 


prtn-cip'i-al  (prtn-sYp'Y-dl),  a. 
Elementary.  Obs. 
prin-cip'i  ate,  a.  [L .  principia- 
tus,  p.  p.  of  principiare  to  be¬ 
gin.]  Original ;  initiatory.  Obs 
—  r.t.  To  begin  ;  initiate.  Obs. 
prln-clp  i-a'tion  (-a'shun),  ». 
Analysis  into  elemental  parts. 
Obs.  or  Arch  me  [ing.  Obx.| 
prin-cip'l  a  tive.  a.  O-iginot-l 
rprln-ci'pi  is  ob'sta  ( prYn-sYp'- 
Y-I  s).  [L.]  Withstand  begin¬ 
nings  (as  of  evil). 

Or  id  (Remedy  of  Love,  1)1). 
prtn'ci-pl.  Principle.  Ref.  Sp. 
prin'ei  pld.  Principled.  R  Sp. 
prlne(prln),  n.  The  bar-tailed 


godwit.  Local,  Eng. 
prin'gle  <  prlij'g’l).  n  A  silver 
coin  worth  about  n  penny,  for¬ 
merly  circulating  in  Scotland 
and  the  nortli  of  England, 
pringnant  +  pregnant 
prink,  r.  i.  To  glance  ;  wink. 
Ob-\  or  Dial.  Eng. 
prink 'er.  n.  One  who  prinks, 
prin'kle  (prYi)'k’l).  r.  t.Sr  i.  fCf. 
pkicki.k.]  To  tingle;  prickle. 
Scot.  $•  Dial.  Eng. 
prinkt  Prinked.  Ref.  Sp 
prin'kum-pran'knm.  Var.  of 

PKIM  l  M-PKANC1TM. 

prin'prid  die  (prYn'prYd'’!).  n. 
Long-tailed  titmouse.  Dial. Eng- 


ale,  seDate,  care,  am,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofa  ;  eve,  Svent,  6nd,  recent,  maker;  ice,  111,  old,  ftbey,  orb,  6dd,  s5ft,  connect ; 

U  Foreign  Word.  f  Obsolete  \  nriaut  of.  +  combined  with.  =  equals. 


use,  unite,  urn,  up,  circus,  menu ; 
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6.  Hence,  printed  matter;  esp.,  a  printed  publication,  as 
a  newspaper  or  other  periodical. 

6.  An  impression  taken  from  anything.  Specif. :  a  A 
picture,  design,  or  the  like,  taken  by  transfer  from  an  en¬ 
graved  plate,  a  lithographic  stone,  or  the  like,  usually  on 
paper;  as,  sporting  prints.  See  engraving,  n.,  Citation. 
b  An  intaglio  impression  reproducing  in  reverse  an  orig¬ 
inal  having  somewhat  slight  relief ;  also,  a  cast  or  impres¬ 
sion  in  relief  taken  from  such  an  intaglio. 

7-  A  printed  cloth ;  a  fabric  figured  by  stamping,  esp. 
calico  or  cotton  cloth. 

8.  A  photographic  copy  made  on  a  sensitized  surface,  as 
from  a  negative  or  from  a  drawing  on  transparent  paper. 

9.  Founding.  =  core  print. 

Syn.  —  See  impress. 

in  print,  a  In  a  printed  form ;  issued  from  the  press  ; 
published.  Shak.  b  To  the  letter  ;  with  accurateness. 
“All  this  I  speak  in  print.”  Shak.  c  Still  on  sale  by  the 
publisher;  not  out  of  print.  —  out  of  p..  not  in  the  regular 
market,  or  not  procurable  from  the  publisher,  the  edition 
printed  being  exhausted  ;  —  said  of  books,  etc. 
print'a-ble  (prTn'td-b‘1),  a.  1.  Capable  of  being  printed 
or  of  being  printed  from. 

2.  Worthy  to  be  published  ;  capable  of  being  lawfully  or 
properly  published  ;  —  usually  with  a  negative, 
print  cloth.  Woven  cotton  cloth  prepared  for  printing, 
print'er  (prYn'ter),  n.  1.  One  who  prints;  esp.,  one  who 
prints,  or  works  at  the  business  of  printing,  books,  news¬ 
papers,  engravings,  etc.,  as  a  typesetter  or  pressman. 

2.  A  publisher  of  printed  matter.  Xoir  Rare. 

3.  Tel  eg.  An  instrument  that  records  in  printed  charac¬ 
ters. 

print'er’S  dev'il  (-terzh  1.  A  young  apprentice  in  a  print¬ 
ing  office  who  does  chores,  ana  often  gets  very  black  from 
the  printer’s  ink  (whence  the  name  fieri/). 

2  Print. Mach.  A  roller  cleaner  that,  when  t  he  composition 
rollers  are  to  be  laid  aside  after  a  run,  washes  the  ink  from 
them  and  puts  them  into  boxes. 

printer's  ink  Printing  ink.  e9p.  the  common  black  vari¬ 
ety  •  hence,  fig.,  printed  matter  ;  as,  the  power  of  printer's 
ink.  See  2d  ink,  1. 

print'er-y  (prTn'ter-T),  n. ;  pi.  -eries  (-Tz).  1.  A  place 

w  here  cloth  is  printed  ;  print  w  orks. 

2.  A  printing  office. 

print'ing, p.  pr.  &vh.  n.  of  print.  Hence:  n.  1.  Act,  art, 
or  practice  of  impressing  letters,  characters,  or  figures  on 
paper,  cloth,  or  other  material ;  the  business  of  a  printer, 
including  typesetting  and  presswork,  with  their  adjuncts; 
typography.  Printing  from  engraved  wooden  blocks  is  said  to 
have  been  practiced  by  the  Chinese  as  early  as  .'»<)  u.  c.  ;  in  the 
18th  century  the  initial  letters  in  certain  manuscripts  were 
stamped  from  similar  blocks.  But  modern  typography  practi¬ 
cally  began  with  the  use  of  movable  types  by  Johannes  Guten¬ 
berg  at  Mainz,  1438- 14.10.  His  claim  to  priority  in  the  use  of 
such  types  iscontested  by  Lourens  Janszoon  Coster,  of  Haarlem. 
See  PRINTING  PRESS. 

2.  Photog.  Act  or  art  of  producing  a  positive  photographic 
picture  from  a  negative  by  the  action  of  sunlight  or  other 
actinic  rays  on  sensitized  paper;  act  or  art  of  making 
photographic  prints. 

3.  Ceram.  Act  or  art  of  decorating  pottery  by  means  of 
transfer  papers  printed  with  mineral  colors  or  of  gelatin 
sheets  printed  in  oil.  The  colors  are  fixed  by  firing. 

4  pi.  Paper  used  for  printing  on. 

printing  in,  Photog .,  a  process  by  which  cloud  effects  or 
other  features  not  in  the  original  negative  are  introduced 
into  a  photograph.  Portions,  such  as  the  sky,  are  covered 
while  printing,  and  the  blank  space  thus  reserved  is  filled 
in  by  printing  from  another  negative.  —  p.  ink.  See  ink, 
m.,  1.  —  p.  machine,  a  printing  press  of  more  intricate  de¬ 
sign  than  the  simpler  forms  of  hand  press;  esp..  a  press 
operated  by  power.  See  printing  press.  Chiefly  British.  — 
p.  out,  Photog .,  a  method  of  printing,  in  which  the  image 
is  fully  brought  out  by  the  direct  actinic  action  of  light 
without  subsequent  development  by  means  of  chemicals. 
—  p.  press,  any  of  numerous  machines  for  making  printed 


impressions  on  paper,  board,  tin,  etc.,  from  an  inked  sur¬ 
face,  as  of  types  (including  also  electrotypes,  stereotypes, 
etc.),  wood  blocks,  copper  plates,  lithographic  stones,  or 
the  like.  The  earliest  form  of  printing  press  was  the  sim¬ 
ple  screw  hand  press ;  the  later  forms  were  the  cylinder 
press,  introduced  about  the  beginning  of  the  19th  century, 
and  forms  using  a  lever  or  a  toggle  joint  in  place  of  a  screw. 
Cf.  CYLINDER  PRESS,  web  press.  —  printing  telegraph,  an  elec¬ 
tric  telegraph  which  at  the  receiving  station  automati¬ 
cally  prints  the  message  in  ordinary  characters 
print  ing-out',  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  process  of 
printing  out ;  as.  printing-out  paper.  See  under  printing. 
print'less,  a.  1.  Making  no  imprint. 

2.  Bearing  or  taking  no  imprint. 

Pri  o  ni'nse  (pri'6-ni'ne),  n.  pi.  [NL., 
fr.  Gr.  npiiou  a  saw.]  Zoo/.  A  sub¬ 
family  of  cerambycid  beetles  having  the 
prothorax  prolonged  outward  into  a 
thin,  more  or  less  toothed  margin;  — 
sometimes  ranked  as  a  family  and 
called  Pri-on'l-dae  (pri-<5n'T-de).  The  T 
species  are  large,  and  brown  or  black 
in  coloration  ;  their  larv*  burrowr  into 
the  roots  or  wood  of  plants.  The  type 
genus,  Pri'O-nus  pri'o-nus),  includes 
at  least  two  North  American  species.  One  of  the  Prioni- 
pri'or  (pri'er),  a.  [L.  prior  former,  na;  ( Pnonus  lati - 
previous,  better,  superior;  compar.  cor-  c<,",4!>- 
responding  to  primus  first,  and  pro  for.  See  foremost;  cf. 
prime,  a.,  pre-,  pro-.]  1.  Preceding  in  the  order  of  time  ; 
former;  antecedent;  anterior,  previous;  as,  a  prior  discov¬ 
ery  ;  prior  obligation  ;  —  used  elliptically,  with  adverbial 
force,  in  cases  like  the  following:  he  lived  alone  [in  the 
time]  prior  to  his  marriage. 

2  First,  precedent,  or  superior  in  the  order  of  cognition, 
reason  or  generality,  origin,  development,  rank,  etc. 

Syn.  —  See  antecedent. 

prior  analytics  [Gr.  ra  ava\ vtikol  rrporepa],  that  part  of 
the  logical  writings  of  Aristotle  which  deals  w  ith  the  doc¬ 
trine  of  the  syllogism.  See  Aristotelian  logic.  — P.  Mi- 
mamsa  or  Mlmansa.  See  M  imams  a. 

pri  or,  n.  [ME.  priour,  OF.  priour ,  prior ,  priur ,  F.  pri - 
eur,  fr.  L.  prior  former,  superior.  See  prior,  a.]  1.  A 

monk,  friar,  or  other  ecclesiastic  of  superior  rank  or  of¬ 
fice  ;  specif.:  a  Probably,  before  the  l.'kh  century,  a  monk 
superior  merely  «»n  account  of  age  or  the  like,  b  The  su¬ 
perior  or  ruler  of  a  priory  (conventual  prior-).  C  The  coad¬ 
jutor  of  an  abbot,  ranking  next  to  him  in  the  monastery 
(claustral  prior),  d  The  head  of  a  house  of  regular  canons, 
as  of  the  Augustinians,  or  of  a  friary  of  the  Dominicans. 
0  With  grand ,  the  commandant  of  a  priory  of  any  of  va¬ 
rious  orders  of  military  monks,  as  the  Hospitalers. 

2.  It.  Hist.  One  of  the  six  magistrates  to  which  the  gov¬ 
ernment  of  Florence  was  intrusted  in  1282. 
pri'or-ate  (-at),  n.  [LL.  prioralus :  cf.  F.  priorat."]  The 
dignity,  government,  office,  or  time  of  office,  of  a  prior, 
pri'or-ess,  n.  [OF.  prioresse.']  A  woman  who  is  superior  of 
a  priory  of  nuns.  She  ranks  next  in  dignity  to  an  abbess. 
prFo  ris'tic  (pri'^-ns'tTk),  a.  Of  or  pert,  to  Aristotle’s 
work  called  “  Prior  Analytic  s  ’’  Cf.  posteriorjstic. 
pri  or'i-ty  (prl-Br'T-tT),  n.  [Cf.  F.  priorite.  See  prior,  g.] 

1.  Quality  or  state  of  being  prior,  or  antecedent  in  time, 
or  of  preceding  something  ;  as,  priority  of  birth,  claim. 

2.  Precedence  ;  superiority  in  rank,  position,  privilege,  or 
the  like  ;  as,  the  priority  in  law  of  liens  on  a  property. 
Syn.  —  Priority,  precedence.  Priority  refers  esp.  to 
order  of  time,  precedence  to  order  of  rank  or  dignity; 
as,  “  In  payment  of  debts  he  must  observe  the  rules  of 
priority”  (B/acksfone) ,  “None  sure  will  claim  in  Hell 
precedence”  (MU ion)  ;  to  take  prere<1encc  in  the  order  of 
priority  of  appointment.  See  antecedent,  ascendancy. 

pri'O-ry  (pri'6-rT),  n.  ;  pi.  -ries  (-rlz).  [ME.  priorie ,  OF. 
priorie ;  cf.  OF.  prioree,  LL.  prioria.  See  prior,  w.]  1.  A 


Bed  (.5);  4  Rib  Supports  ;  6  Gear  Rack  on  5.  meshing  with  Gear 
.ak-Distributing  Cylinder  and  Rollers;  11  Angle  Rollers  for  dis- 
Rollers  winch  take'thc  ink  from  12  and  apply  it  to  the  type  ;  14,  1G 
carrying  the  Cams,  18,  19,  20,  21,  that  operate  the  Ink  Fountain 


turnecHip  toifiv/acc^Mto’he^mpreMion'cyTindeWin  -■  "making  ready  V"’  to  Sheet  Grippers  j  41  Steel  Band,  or  Fenders  to  pre- 
vemHie'slieefVroni  '^Uiiig1  on  the  ink  rollers  ;  42  Delivery  or  Fly  Cylinder  with  grippers  to  take  printed  sheet  from  Impres¬ 
sion  Cylinder  •  Strings to  guide  the  sheet  over  the  Sheet  Flyer  (44)  or  frame  of  wooden  fingers  to  deliver  the  sheets  upon  the 
Fly  Table  4G  Flv  £am  £ever  :  47  Fly  Cain  on  end  of  main  Crank  Shaft  to  operate  44  ;  43  Steps  (similar  steps  on  opposite 

side  lead  to  Feeder's  Platform)  ;  49  Flywheel  on  end  of  Driving  Shalt _ _ 


religious  house  ranking  next  below  an  abbey,  the  superior 
of  which  bore  the  title  priur ,  if  a  man,  or  prioress ,  if  a 
woman  (see  prior).  Of  such  houses  there  were  two  sorts: 
one  where  the  prior  was  chosen  by  the  inmates,  and  gov¬ 
erned  as  independently  as  an  abbot  in  an  abbey  ;  the  other, 
often  called  a  cell  or  obedience,  where  the  priory  was  sub¬ 
ordinate  to  an  abbey,  and  the  prior  was  placed  or  displaced 
at  the  will  of  the  abbot. 

2.  =  PRIORATE. 

3.  A  house  of  an  order  of  military  monks. 

Syn.  —  See  cloister. 

pri'sage  (pri'zaj),  n.  [OF.  prisage  a  valuing,  taxing  ;  cf. 
LL .  prisagium  prisage  (cf.  prize,  v.)  ;  prob.  confused  with 
F.  prise  a  taking,  capture,  prize  (cf.  prize,  n.).]  O.  Eng. 
Laic,  a  The  right  of  the  crown  to  take  one  tun  of  wine 
from  every  ship  importing  from  10  to  20  tuns,  and  2  tuns 
from  every  ship  importing  20  or  more,  or  the  wine  so 
taken.  By  charter  of  Edward  I.  butlerage  was  substituted 
for  this,  b  The  share  of  merchandise  taken  as  lawful 
prize  at  sea  w  hich  belongs  to  the  king  or  admiral. 
Pris-Cll'la  (prT-sTl'a),  n.  [L.  Priscilla  or  Gr.  ripiaxiAAa  ; 
cf.  L.  prisms  primitive,  ancient.]  1.  Fern.  prop.  name. 

2.  A  Christian  convert  who,  with  her  husband,  Aquila, 
was  associated  with  Paul  in  missionary  work. 

3.  A  Puritan  maiden,  Priscilla  Mullens,  one  of  those  who 
landed  from  the  Mayflower,  and  the  heroine  of  Longfellow’s 
poem  “  The  Courtship  of  Miles  Standish.”  She  is  wooed 
by  Capt  Standish  through  the  mediation  of  his  friend.  John 
A’lden,  who  is  in  love  with  Priscilla  She  prefers  the  interme¬ 
diary.  and  marries  him  after  the  captain's  supposed  death 


Pris  cil'llan  (prT-sTl'yfin),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  Priscil- 
lian  (see  2d  Priscillianist)  or  his  doctrines. 

Pris  ciPlian-ism  (-Tz’m),  n.  The  doctrines  or  practices 
of  the  Priscillianists. 

Pris  cilTian  ist  (-1st),  n.  Eccl.  Hist.  A  Montanist ;  —  so 
called  from  Priscilla,  their  alleged  prophetess. 

Pris  cil'llan  1st.  n.  Also  Pris  cil'llan  ite  (-it).  Eccl. 
Hist.  A  follower  of  Priscillian,  a  bishop  of  Avila  in 
Spain,  in  the  4th  century,  who  mixed  various  elements 
o*  Gnosticism  and  Mauichafism  with  Christianity.  Pris¬ 
cillian  was  condemned  as  a  heretic  by  the  emperor  Maxi¬ 
mus  and  decapitated  at  Treves  in  JS5,  but  the  sect  contin¬ 
ued  until  late  in  the  6th  century.  Among  its  teachings 
were  those  that  the  human  body  was  created  by  the  Devil 
and  t  hat  Christ,  w  ho  w  as  not  a  real  man,  came  to  save  from 
the  1  evil  the  human  soul,  w  hich emanatesfrom  God.  They 
maintained  externally  a  connection  w  ith  the  church,  but 
secretly  celebrated  divine  service  in  their  own  manner, 
prism  (prTz’rn),  n.  [L.  prisma,  Gr.  Trpitrpa,  fr. 

TTwt^cti',  npiciy,  to  saw  :  cf.  F  pris/ne.]  1.  Geom. 

A  solid  w  hose  bases  or  ends  are  similar,  equal,  and 
parallel  j  olygons,  the  faces  being  parallelograms. 

Prisms  are  often  named  from  their  bases,  as 
triangular,  quadrangular,  rhombic,  etc. 

2.  Optics.  A  transparent  body,  with  usually  three 

rectangular  plane  laces  or  sides,  and  two  equal  and 
parallel  triangular  ends  or  bases,  —  used  in  ex¬ 
periments  in  refraction,  dispersion,  etc.  . 

3.  Cryst.  A  form  the  faces  of  which  are  parallel  1  nsm* 
to  one  axis  ;  specif.,  one  w  hose  faces  are  parallel  to  the  ver¬ 
tical  axis,  in  distinction  from  dome.  The  prism,  in  the  spe¬ 
cific  sense,  is  called  a  prism  of  the  first  order,  or  unit  prism, 
when  each  face  intersects  two  lateral  axes  in  unit  ratio, 
a  prism  of  the  second  order,  or  deuteroprism.  when  each  face 
intersects  one  lateral  axis  and  is  parallel  to  the  other,  or,  in 
the  hexagonal  system,  when  it  intersects  tw  o  of  the  lateral 
axes  at  tw  ice  the  distance  at  w  hich  it  cuts  the  third  ;  and  a 
prism  of  the  third  order  when  each  face  intersects  the  lateral 
axes  at  unequal  but  simply  proportional  distances.  The 
macroprism,  brachyprism,  orthoprlsm.  and  clinoprism  each 
differ  from  the  unit  form  in  making  a  relatively  greater 
intercept  on  that  one  of  the  lateral  axes  which  is  indi¬ 
cated  for  each  one  by  its  name.  The  nomenclature  used 
for  the  various  pyramids  is  exactly  analogous.  Some 
authors  now  call  any  form  a  prism  whose  intersection 
edges  are  all  parallel. 

4-  Figure  Weaving.  =  pattern  box. 
pris-mat'ic  (priz-m5t'ik)  )  a.  [Cf.  F .  prismatique."]  1  Of, 
pris  mat'i-cal  (-l-kdl)  (  pertaining  to,  or  resembling, 
a  prism  ;  as,  a  prismatic  form  or  cleavage. 

2.  Formed  by  a  prism  ;  resembling  the  colors  formed  by 
the  refraction  of  light  through  a  prism  ;  as,  prismatic 
effects ;  prismatic  spectrum  colors,  tints  (6ee  spectrum, 
color,  ?i.,  1). 

3  Cryst.  Orthorhombic. 

Syn.  —  See  iridescent. 

prismatic  borax,  Chem.,  ordinary  borax.  See  borax.  —  p. 
coefficient  of  fineness  of  displacement,  Shipbuilding ,  the  ratio 
of  the  volume  of  displacement  of  a  ship  to  that  of  a  prism 
equal  in  length  to  the  distance  between  perpendiculars  of 
the  vessel  and  in  cross  section  to  that  of  the  immersed  mid¬ 
ship  section.  —  p.  compass,  Sum.,  a  hand  com¬ 
pass  provided  with  a  triangular  glass  prism  so 
adjusted  that  the  compass  can  be  read  while 
one  takes  the  sight.  —  p.  glass.  =  prism  glass. 

—  p.  powder,  gunpowder  pressed  into  the  form 
of  perforated  hexagonal  prisms  for  use  in 
heavy  guns.  —  p.  reflector,  a  right-angled,  to¬ 
tally  reflecting  prism.  —  p.  spectrum.  See 
spectrum. 

pris'ma-toid  (p  r  T  z'm  d- 

toid),  n.  [Gr.  -npCapa, 

-aro9,  pri sm  -j-  -oid.] 

Geom.  A  polyhedron  hav¬ 
ing  as  bases  two  polygons 
in  parallel  planes  and 
for  other  faces  triangles 
having  each  a  side  of  one 
polygon  for  its  base  and  a 
vertex  of  the  other  for  its 
vertex.  —  prisma-toi'- 
dal  (prTz'md-toi'ddl),  a. 
prism  binocular. 


Prismatic  Compass. 

_ _  A  binocular  in  which  a  shortened  tele¬ 
scopic  tube  is  secured,  and  the  object  image  is  erected,  by 


prlntece,  printeis.  4*  fren  i 
tick.  In.  See  noM.I 

print'er  dom  ( prTn'tfr-dMm),| 
Printer’s  Biole.  Sec  bible 
printer’s  ream.  Twenty-one  and 
a  half  quires.  Eng. 
printiz.  prentice. 
print  works.  A  factory  where 
calico  or  other  cloth ,  wall  paper, 
or  the  like,  is  printed. 

Prl'o-don  ( prT'6-dBn).  n.  [NL.] 
Zool.  Syn.  of  Priodontes. 
Pri'o-don'tes  (-dOn'tez), 


[NL.  ;  Gr.  npuov  saw  4-  o5ou$ 

tooth.  |  Z.o hr.  The  genus  con¬ 
stituted  by  the  giant  armadillo. 
Pri  o  no  des  raa'ce  &  (-nfi-dSz- 
ma'shf-a  ;  -des-),  w.  pi.  (NL  ; 
(Jr.  npiiov  mi w  •*-  &€<rno<s  bond  ] 
Zn„[.  An  order  or  other  division 
of  bivalves  typically  having  the 
hinge  prionodonL  —  pri  o  no¬ 
des  ma'ceous  -Hints),  a.  —  pri' 
o  no  des  raat'ic  (-mlt'Tk),  a. 


a  Syn  of  Linsa.no  a-  b  Emend¬ 
ed  var  of  Priodontes. 
pri  on'o-dont  (-dfint).  a.  fGr 
irpiivv  saw  4-  -odont. ]  Zo'ot 
Having  a  sawlike  row  of  many 
simple  and  similar  teeth. 

Pri  o  no  pi'nae  (prl'b-n6-pl'ne), 
v.  /)l.  [NL.;  Gr.  i rpuov  saw  -t- 
anji  face]  Zont.  A  subfamily 
of  Old  World  passerine  hi  refs 
consisting  of  the  wood  shrikes. 
The  typical  genus  is  Pri-o'nops 
(prl-5'n6ps).  -  p  rl-on'o-p  i  n  e 


Pri-on 'o-don  ( prT-On'fi-don ).  n. 
NL.  See  prionodont  ]  Zool. 


(pri-hn'6-pTn  ; -pin  :  18-1),  a. 

Pri'o  nus  (prT'6-ntfc>,  »•  [NL.. 

fr  Gr.  npiuit/  saw.  sawyer  ] 
Zool.  See  P  if  ion  i  v  A  • 
pri'cr-ly.  adr.  Previously, 
pri'or  ship.  n.  State  or  office  of 
a  prior  :  priorate. 
priorty.  n.  Priority.  Ob*. 
priory,  n.  Priority  Obs. 
priory  alien  See  a  l i  en  prior  y 
pri'our  +  prior. 
pris  +  prick. 

pri's&l.  n  [Cf.  LL.  presaha , 


and  E  reprisal]  A  capture 
<» 

Pris'ca  (prts'kd), /i  See  Pris¬ 
cilla.  2. 

pris'can(-kGn),  a.  [L  pnsev.*.] 
Primitive.  Rare. 

Pris'ci-an  (pris  h'T-o  n ),  n. 
[After  Bnscam,  the  Roman 
grammarian.]  A  grammarian. 
Ohs.  or  R, 

Pris'ci-an  ist.  n  A  grammari- 

j  an.  Oh*. 

|  Pris-cil'lian.  w.  A  Priscillian 
I  ist  Oh*. 


prise.  +  price. 
prise,  u.  Jr  v  Var  of  prize,  a 
lever,  and  of  PRIZE,  to  force 
prise.  ».  fir  c  Var.  of  prize,  es¬ 
timate  Ohs 

prise,  a.  [OF  prisit,  p  p  of 
pri*irr,preisier,  to  value.  J  Pre¬ 
cious  ;  prized  ;  noble.  Obs 
priser  pkizer. 
prishede.  ».  [/jrise.  a.  4-  -hede, 
>IE.  form  of  -bead.]  Valor; 
excellence.  Obs 
pris  mat' i-cal-ly,  adv.  of  tris- 

M  A  I  IC,  -MAT1CAL 


food,  fo”ot ;  out,  oil ;  chair  ;  co  ,  sing,  in'1 :  *ben,  thi“  1  nature,  verdure 

Full  explanation,  of  Abbreviations, 


(250) ;  K  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  ach  (1«) ;  boN  ;  yet ;  zh  =  z  in  azure. 
Signs,  etc.,  Immediately  precede  the  Vocabulary. 
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PRIVY 


an  arrangement  of  Porro  prisms,  which  twice  reflect  to¬ 
tally  the  rays  from  the  ob¬ 
ject  viewed. 

prism  diopter  or  dioptre. 

An  arbitrary  standard  of 

Erismatic  deflection  used 
y  oculists,  equal  to  that  of 
a  prism  that  deflects  a  beam 
of  light  one  centimeter  on 
a  tangent  plane  placed  at  a 
distance  of  one  meter, 
prism  glass.  Glass  with 
one  side  smooth  and  the 
other  side  formed  into 
sharp-edged  ridges  so  as  to 
reflect  the  light  that  passes 
through,  used  at  windows 
to  throw  the  light  into  the 
interior. 

prism  level.  Surv.  A  kind 
of  dumpy  level  with  a  mir-  ' 
ror  over  the  level  tube,  and 
a  pair  of  prisms  so  placed 
(in  a  tube  set  parallel  to  Prism  Binocular, 
the  telescope)  that  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  the  level  bubble  can 
be  determined  at  any  time 
by  the  levelman  without 
the  necessity  of  moving  his 
head  from  the  eyepiece, 
pris'moid  (prYz'moid), 


A  ray  from 
the  object,  entering  at  the  Object 
Lens  (1),  is  twice  reflected  by  the 
Porro  Prisms  (2,  2)  before  pass¬ 
ing  to  the  Concave  Lens  (3)  and 
the  Eyepiece  (4).  5  Focusing 

Screw  ;  6  Fine  Adjustment 


[Cf.  F.  prismo'itle.]  A  body 
whose  form  approaches  the  form  of  a  prism.  —  pris-moi'- 
dai  (prYz-moi'ddl),  a. 

pris'my  (prYz'tnY),  a.  Pertaining  to,  or  resembling,  a  prism ; 
prismatic  ;  of  varied  colors. 

pris'on  (prTz'hi),  n.  [F.,  fr.  L.  prehensio ,  prensio ,  a  seiz¬ 
ing,  arresting,  fr.  prehendere ,  premiere,  to  lay  hold  of,  to 
seize.  See  prehensile;  cf.  prize,  n.,  misprision.]  1.  A 
place  where  persons  are  confined,  or  restrained  of  liberty  ; 
hence,  a  place  or  state  of  confinement  or  restraint. 

Bring  my  soul  out  of  prison.  Ps  cxlii. 

2.  Specif.,  a  building  or  other  place  for  the  safe  custody 
or  confinement  of  criminals  or  others  committed  by  law¬ 
ful  authorit}’,  or  the  state  of  being  confined  in  such  a  place. 
The  use  of  prisons  as  places  of  punishment  and  reforma¬ 
tion  of  criminals  dates  from  late  in  the  17th  century,  their 
prior  use  having  been  as  places  of  detention  or  seclusion 
only.  Prison  includes  every  place  of  custody  under  legal 
process  or  lawful  arrest ;  but  it  is  usually  specifically  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  place  of  confinement  of  convicted  criminals, 
m  the  United  States  esp.  a  State  prison  (which  see). 

3.  A  prisoner.  Obs. 

pris'on,  v.  t.  ;  pris'oned  (-’nd) ;  pris'on-ing.  1.  To  im¬ 
prison  ;  to  shut  up  in,  or  as  in,  a  prison  ;  to  confine. 

2.  To  bind  (together) ;  to  enchain.  Obs. 
prison  breach  or  breaking  Law.  The  act  by  which  a 
prisoner  escapes  by  force  and  violence  from  a  place  in 
which  he  is  lawfully  in  custody. 

pris'on  er  (priz'’n-er;  priz'ner),  n.  [OF.  prisonier ,  F. 
prisonnier.]  1.  A  keeper  of  a  prison  ;  a  jailer.  Obs. 

2.  A  person  under  arrest,  or  in  custody,  whether  in  prison 
or  not ;  a  person  held  in  involuntary  restraint  ;  a  captive  ; 
as,  a  prisoner  at  the  bar  of  a  court ;  a  prisoner  cf  war. 

Prisoner  of  Hope  thou  art,  —  look  up  and  sing.  Keble. 
Syn.  —  Prisoner,  captive.  Prisoner  is  the  general  term 
for  one  who  is  in  custody  or  deprived  of  liberty  ;  a  captive 
is  one  who  is  held  in  bondage,  esp.  by  force  ;  as,  “con¬ 
veyed  to  the  Tower,  a  prisoner  ”  ( Shak.);  “like  captives 
bound  to  a  triumphant  car  ”  (id.);  prisoners  of  war;  “a 
poor  miserable  captive  thrall  ”  (Milton). 

Prisoner  of  Chil'lon  (shll'dn  ;  shT-lon'),  Franfois  Bonivard 
(14.43-1570),  a  Swiss  patriot,  whose  imprisonment  by  the 
Duke  of  Savoy  for  six  years  in  the  castle  of  Chilian  is  im¬ 
mortalized  by  Byron  in  his  poem  of  this  name, 
pris'on  er’s  base  (prYz'’n-erz  ;  priz'nerz).  A  very  old 
game,  now  played  chiefly  by  children.  It  has  various 
forms,  the  common  feature  being  that  players  are  touched, 
or  tagged,  as  they  attempt  to  run  between  stations  or 
bases.  Called  also  prisoner’s  bar  or  bars,  prison  bar,  bars, 
or  base,  or,  formerly,  base. 

pris'on  ment  (priz''n-ment),  ??  Imprisonment.  Rare. 
pris'tine  (prYs'tin;  -tin;  183,  277),  ■  ,  ,  /7 

a.  [L.  prist  inns,  akin  to  prior:  cf. 

F.pnstin.  See  prior,  a.]  Belong- 
ing  to  the  earliest  period  or  state  ; 
original;  primitive;  as,  a  pristine  * 
state  of  innocence ;  the  pristine 

maimers  of  a  people;  pristine  vigor.  ' v  v  ' 

Syn.  —  See  primary. 

Prit-char'di-a  (prY-char'dY-d),  n. 

[NL.,  after  William  Thomas 
Pritchard,  consul  at  Fiji  in  18G0.] 

Rot.  A  small  genus  of  ornamental 
fan  palms,  natives  of  the  Hawaiian 
and  other  Pacific  islands.  They  jj  350 

have  cuneate  or  flabelliform  leaves 
with  bifid  segments ;  the  corolla  fj 

tube  is  persistent,  and  the  ovary  . 

3-lobed.  The  leaves  are  used  for  . 
making  fans  and  hats.  P. pacifica 
and  other  species  are  cultivated.  „  .4  , 

Also  [/.  c. j,  a  plant  of  this  genus.  Pritchardia  (F. pacified). 
pritch'el  (prich'el),  n.  [Cf.  prickle.]  Any  of  various  iron- 
pointed  tools,  esp.  one  used  by  blacksmiths  for  punching 
or  enlarging  nail  holes  in  a  horseshoe, 
prith'  ee  (prifch'e),  inter  j.  A  corruption  of  pray  thee  , 

I  prithee  ;  —  generally  used  without  I.  '  Shak. 

prit'tle-prat'tle  (prTt'T-prXt'T),  n.  [See  prattle.] 
Empty  talk  ;  prattle.  Contemptuous. 
pri'us  (pri'Qs),  n.  [L.,  former,  previous,  neut.  of  prior.'] 
That  which  precedes  ;  a  precondition, 
prl'va-cy  (pri'va-sY  or,  esp.  in  British  use,  priv'd-eT  ;  277), 
n.  ;  pi.  -cies  (-sTz).  [See  private.]  1.  State  of  being  in 
retirement  from  the  company  or  observation  of  others ; 
seclusion. 

2.  A  place  of  seclusion  from  company  or  observation  ;  re¬ 
treat  ;  solitude ;  retirement. 

Her  sacred  privacies  all  open  lie.  Rowe. 


3.  Concealment  of  what  is  said  or  done ;  secrecy.  Shak. 

4.  A  private,  personal,  or  secret  matter.  Fuller. 

6.  =  privity,  2.  Obs.  Arbuthnot. 

pri-va'do  (prT-va'do;  -va'do),  n.  [Sp..  fr.  L.  privatus.  See 
private.]  A  private  friend  ;  a  confidant.  Obs. 
prl'vant  (pri'vdnt),  a.  [L.  privans,  p.  pr.  See  private.] 
Noting  privative  opposites.  Cent.  Diet. 

II  Pri-vat'do-cent'  (pre-vat'do-ts&nt'),  n. ;  G.  pi.  -docen- 
ten  (-tseu'ten).  Also  Privatdozent.  [G.;  privat  private 
+  docent  teacher.  See  docent.]  I11  the  universities  of 
Germany  and  some  other  European  countries,  a  licensed 
teacher  or  lecturer  having  110  share  in  the  university  gov¬ 
ernment  and  dependent  upon  fees  for  remuneration, 
pri'vate  (pri'vat),  a.  [L.  privatus  apart  from  the  state, 
peculiar  to  an  individual,  private,  properly  p.  p.  of  pri- 
vare  to  bereave,  deprive,  originally,  to  separate,  fr.  pri- 
vus single,  private,  perhaps  originally,  put  forward  (hence, 
alone,  single)  and  akin  to prae  before.  See  prior,  a.  ;  cf. 
deprive,  privy,  a. ]  1.  Belonging  to,  or  concerning,  an  indi¬ 
vidual  person,  company,  or  interest  ;  peculiar  to  one’s  self  ; 
unconnected  with  others  ;  personal ;  one’s  own  ;  not  pub¬ 
lic  ;  not  general  ;  separate  ;  as,  a  man’s  private  opinion  ; 
private  property  ;  a  private  purse  ;  private  expenses  or  in¬ 
terests  ;  a  private  secretary  ;  private  wrong. 

2.  Sequestered  from  company  or  observation  ;  secret ;  se¬ 
cluded  ;  solitary ;  —  said  of  a  place,  thing,  or  person  ;  as, 
a  private  room;  private  prayer;  I  wish  to  be  private. 

3.  Not  invested  with,  or  engaged  in,  public  office  or  em¬ 
ployment  ;  not  public  in  character  or  nature  ;  as,  a  private 
citizen  ;  private  life  ;  private  schools. 

A  private  person  muy  arrest  a  felon  Blackstone 

4.  Not  publicly  known;  not  open  ;  secret;  as,  a  private 
negotiation  ;  a  private  understanding. 

5.  Having  secret  or  private  knowledge  ;  privy.  Obs. 

6.  Maintaining  secrecy  ;  uncommunicative;  as,  to  be  pri¬ 
vate  in  carrying  out  instructions.  Obs.  or  R. 

private  act,  bill,  or  statute.  Law ,  one  that  relates  to,  affects, 
or  concerns  only  a  particular  person  or  persons  or  particu¬ 
lar  classes  of  persons  in  their  peculiar  interests  :  —  op¬ 
posed  to  a  general,  or  public ,  act,  bill,  etc.  Of  suen  a  bill 
the  courts  do  not  take  judicial  notice.  —  p.  bank,  a  bank 
conducted  by  a  person  or  persons  constituting  a  firm,  not 
a  corporation,  without  special  privileges  or  authority  from 
the  state  and  not  proceeding  under  any  law  requiring  sub¬ 
jection  to  public  supervision.  —  p.  carrier,  Law,  a  carrier 
who  carries  for  hire  under  particular  bargains  or  contracts 
and  does  not  hold  himself  out  for  public  employment  so  as 
to  be  legally  a  common  carrier  (which  see).  —  p.  company. 
Law.  a  =  private  corporation  a.  b  Eng.  Law.  An  incor¬ 
porated  company  t  formed  under  the  provisions  of  the  Com¬ 
panies  Act,  differing  from  the  ordinary  corporation  in  va¬ 
rious  respects  making  it  somewhat  resemble  a  limited 
partnership  with  a  corporate  organization,  as  in  the  lim¬ 
ited  or  unlimited  liability  of  its  members,  the  possible  re¬ 
strictions  as  to  sale  of  shares  to  persons  not  shareholders, 
etc.  —  p.  corporation.  Law.  a  Any  corporation  not  a  public 
corporation.  See  corporation,  3.  b  Eng.  Law.  A  private 
company.  —  p.  international  law.  See  international  pri¬ 
vate  la  w.—  p.  law,  that  division  of  the  law  which  classifies, 
and  deals  with, the  rights  and  duties  of  persons  (natural  and 
juristic)  in  their  relations  to  each  other  as  private  subjects 
or  citizens;  —  disting,  from  public  law.  —  p.  Mass.  =  Missa 
trivata.  —  p.  nuisance  or  wrong.  See  nuisance,  2.  —  p.  sol¬ 
dier.  =  private,  n.,  2.  —  p.  way,  a  right  of  private  passage 
over  another  man’s  ground. 

pri'vate  (pri'vat),  n.  1.  In  Obs.  senses  :  a  A  secret  message; 
a  private  communication.  Shak.  b  Personal  interest ; 
particular  business.  B.  Jonson.  c  Privacy ;  retirement. 
Shak.  d  One  not  in  public  life  or  office.  Archaic. 

What  have  kings,  that  privates  have  not  too  ?  Shak. 

2.  Mil.  A  soldier  below  the  grade  of  a  noncommissioned 
officer  ;  a  common  soldier. 

3.  pi.  The  private  parts  ;  the  genitals. 

in  private,  secretly  ;  not  openly  or  publicly, 
pri'va-teer'  (pri'vd-ter'),  n.  [From  private.]  1.  An 
armed  private  vessel  which  bears  the  commission  of  the 
sovereign  power  to  cruise  against  the  commerce  or  war 
vessels  of  the  enemy.  See  letters  of  marque.  The  Dec¬ 
laration  of  Paris,  Art.  I.  (April  18,  1856),  declares  that 
privateering  “  is  and  remains  abolished  by  the  signatory 
powers.”  The  United  States,  though  not  a  signatory,  has 
never  since  commissioned  privateers.  Cf.  volunteer  navy. 

2.  The  commander,  or  one  of  the  crew,  of  a  privateer, 
prl'va-teer',  v.  i.  ;  frPva-teered'  (-terd');  prUva-teer'ino. 
To  cruise  in  or  as  a  privateer. 

pri  va-teers'man  (-terz'mdn),  n. ;  pi.  -men  (-men).  An 
officer  or  seaman  of  a  privateer. 

pri'vate-ly  (pri'vat-lY),  adv.  I11  a  private  manner  or  way. 
pri'vate-ness,  n.  1.  Seclusion  from  company  or  society  ; 
retirement ;  privacy  ;  secrecy.  Bacon. 

2-  The  state  of  one  not  in  public  life  or  office, 
pri-va'tion  (pri-va'6lmn),  n.  [L.  privaiio:  cf.  F.  priva¬ 
tion.  See  private.]  1.  A  depriving  ;  deprivation  ;  esp.,  a 
depriving  of  rank  or  office  :  specif.,  R.  C.  Ch.,  suspension. 

2.  State  of  being  deprived  or  destitute  of  something, 
esp.  of  something  required  or  desired  ;  destitution  ;  need  ; 
as,  to  undergo  severe  privations. 

3.  The  condition  of  being  absent ;  absence  ;  negation. 

Evil  will  he  known  by  consequence,  as  being  only  a  privation , 

or  absence,  of  good  v  South. 

4.  Logic.  The  absence,  of  positive  determination, 
priv'a-tive  (prYv'«-tYv),  a.  [L.  prirativus:  cf.  F.  privatif. 

See  private.]  1.  Causing  privation  ;  depriving. 

2.  Consisting  in  the  absence  of  something  ;  not  positive  ; 
negative. 

Privative  blessings,  blessings  of  immunity.  Jer.  Taylor. 

3.  Gram.  Denoting  privation  or  negation  ;  as,  a  privative 
word  ;  giving  a  negative  force  to  a  word  ;  as,  alpha  priva¬ 
tive  ;  pri vative  particles  ;  — applied  to  such  prefixes  and 
suffixes  as  a-  (Gr.  a-),  un -,  non-,  -less. 

4.  Logic.  Indicating  absence  of  any  quality  that  might  be 
naturally  or  rationally  expected,  as  the  word  ‘“blind.” 
privative  Intercession.  See  intercession,  3.  —  p.  Jurisdiction, 
Scots  Law,  exclusive  jurisdiction.  —  p.  proposition.  Logic,  a 
proposition  predicating  a  privation. 


priv'a-tive  (prYv'd-tYv),  n.  1.  That  of  which  the  essence 
is  the  absence  of  something. 

iiluekneBB  and  darkness  ure  indeed  but  privatives.  Bacon 

2.  Logic.  A  privative  term. 

3.  Gram,  a  A  privative  prefix  or  suffix.  See  privative, 

а. ,  3.  b  A  word  denoting  the  negation  of  a  quality  other¬ 
wise  inherent,  us  dumb,  voiceless. 

priv'et  (prYv'St;  -It;  151),  n.  [Cf.  Scot,  privie ,  E.  dial. 
prim,  primp ,  print.  Peril,  for prirnet ;  peril,  from  being 
cut  and  trimmed.  See  prim,  a.  ;  cf.  prime  to  prune,  prim, 
n.,  prie,  11.,  primrose.]  a  An  ornamental  European  olea- 
ceous  shrub  ( Ligustrum  vulgare),  with  evergreen  leaves  and 
small  white  flowers ;  also,  any  of  various  other  species  of 
the  same  genus  ;  as,  the  California  privet  (which  see).  The 
privets  are  much  planted  for  hedges,  b  An  oleaceous 
tree  of  the  southern  United  States  (Foresliera  acuminata). 
priv'i-lege  (prYv'Y-lgj),  n.  [F.  privilege ,  L.  privi/egium  an 
ordinance  or  law  against  or  in  favor  of  an  individual ; 
privus  private  -f-  lex,  legis ,  law.  See  private  ;  legal.] 

1.  Rom.  Law.  Lit.,  a  law  in  favor  of  or  against  a  private 
person  ;  later  (after  Augustus),  a  law  granting  a  favor  or 
immunity  to  some  person  or  class  of  persons.  Rare. 

2.  A  right  or  immunity  granted  as  a  peculiar  benefit,  ad¬ 
vantage,  or  favor ;  also,  the  law  or  grant  by  which  it  is 
conferred  ;  special  enjoyment  of  a  good,  or  exemption 
from  an  evil  or  burden,  as  a  prerogative  or  franchise;  a 
peculiar  or  personal  advantage  or  right,  esp.  when  en¬ 
joyed  in  derogation  of  common  right. 

He  pleads  the  legal  privilege  of  n  Roman.  Kettle  well. 
The  privilege  birthright  wa6  a  double  portion.  Locke. 

3.  Any  of  various  fundamental  or  specially  sacred  right* 
considered  as  peculiarly  guaranteed  and  secured  to  all  per¬ 
sons  by  modern  constitutional  governments,  such  as  the 
enjoyment  of  life,  liberty,  and  reputation,  the  right  to  ac¬ 
quire  and  possess  property,  the  right  to  pursue  happiness. 

No  State  shall  make  or  enforce  any  law  which  shall  abridge 
tlie  privilege s  and  immunities  of  citizens  of  the  United  States 

C.  S.  Const.,  Art.  XIV 

4.  Rom.  d‘  Civil  Law.  A  preference  or  priority  belong¬ 
ing  to  a  creditor  by  reason  of  the  nature  of  his  claim. 

5.  Finance.  A  call,  put,  spread,  or  straddle. 

б.  Mar.  Law.  A  customary  payment  or  gratuity  to  the 
master  of  a  ship  in  the  nature  of  primage. 

7-  A  right  of  asylum  or  sanctuary.  Obs. 
priv'i-lege  (prlv'T-lSj),  v.  t.  ;  -leced  (-15 jd)  ;  -leg-ing  (-ISj- 
Tng).  [Cf.  F.  privilegin'.]  1.  To  grant  some  particular 
right  or  exemption  to ;  to  invest  with  a  peculiar  right  or 
immunity  ;  as,  to  privilege  representatives  from  arrest. 

2.  To  bring  or  put  into  a  condition  of  privilege  or  exemp¬ 
tion  from  evil  or  danger  ;  to  exempt ;  deliver. 

lie  took  this  place  for  sauctuary. 

And  it  6hall  privilege  him  from  your  hands.  Shak. 

3.  To  authorize  ;  permit;  license.  Obs.  or  R.  ShaL 
priv'i-leged  (-lSjd),/>.  a.  Invested  with  a  privilege  ;  enjoy¬ 
ing  a  peculiar  right,  advantage,  or  immunity;  as,  privi¬ 
leged  classes  or  orders. 

privileged  communication.  Law.  a  A  communication  be¬ 
tween  parties  to  a  confidential  relation  such  that  the  recip¬ 
ient  cannot  be  legally  compelled  to  disclose  it  as  a  witness, 
as  a  communication  between  lawyer  and  client,  between 
husband  and  wife,  etc.;  — often  called  confidential  com¬ 
munication.  b  A  defamatory  communication  the  making 
of  which  does  not  expose  the  party  making  it  to  the  civil 
or  criminal  liability  that  would  follow  from  it  if  not  privi¬ 
leged.  Such  communications  may  be  absolutely  privileged, 
as  statements  made  by  a  memberof  a  legislative  body,  or 
by  a  judge  in  his  judicial  capacity  ;  or  it  may  be  condition¬ 
ally  privileged,  as  where  a  statement  is  made  by  one  person 
to  another  who  is  in  a  confidential  relation,  or  who  has 
an  interest  therein,  bad  faith  with  actual  malice  in  these 
cases  depriving  the  communication  of  its  privileged  char¬ 
acter  —  p.  debts,  Civil  Law ,  debts  to  which  a  preference 
in  payment  is  given  by  law;  preferred  debts.  — p.  deed, 
Scots  Law, a  holograph  deed,  which  is  exempted  from  the 
statute  requiring  deeds  to  be  signed  before  witnesses.  —  p. 
witnesses,  Law,  witnesses  whom  the  party  in  interest  may 
refuse  to  allow  to  testify  as  to  certain  things, 
priv'i-ly  (-1T),  adv.  In  a  privy  manner ;  privately  :  secretly. 
priv'I-ty  ( -tY ) ,  n. ;  pi.  -ties  (-tYz).  [ME.  privete ,  OF.  pri¬ 
vete.  See  privy,  «.]  1.  Privacy;  secrecy;  confidence. 

I  will  unto  you,  in  privity,  divcover  .  .  .  my  purpose  Spenser. 
2  Private  knowledge  ;  joint  knowledge  with  another  of  a 
private  concern  ;  cognizance  implying  concurrence. 

All  the  doors  were  laid  open  for  li is  departure,  not  without  the 
privity  of  the  Prince  of  Orange.  Swift 

3.  Privacy  of  life  or  condition  ;  seclusion.  Obs. 

4.  A  private  matter  ;  a  secret.  Obs.  Chaucer. 

6.  Intimate  relation  or  connection.  Obs.  Spenser. 

6.  pi.  The  genitals  :  the  privates.  Obs.  or  R. 

7.  Law.  A  connection,  or  bond  of  union,  between  parties, 
as  to  some  particular  transaction  ;  mutual  or  successive 
relationship  to  the  same  rights  of  property  ;  the  relation¬ 
ship  betw-een  privies. 

priv'y  (-Y),  a.  [F.  privh ,  fr.  L.  privatus.  See  private.] 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  some  person  exclusively  ;  assigned 
to  private  uses  ;  not  public  ;  private  ;  as,  the  privy  purse. 

2.  Secret ;  clandestine ;  also,  hidden  ;  not  manifest ;  as, 
privy  defects.  Obs.  or  R.  “  A  privy  thief.”  Chaucer. 

3.  Private  ;  secluded.  “  Privy  chambers.”  Ezek.  xxi.  14. 

4.  Admitted  to  knowledge  of  a  secret  transaction  ;  se¬ 
cretly  cognizant ;  privately  knowing. 

His  wife  also  being  privy  to  it.  Acts  v.  2. 

5.  Intimate  ;  in  close  relations.  Obs. 

Syn.  —  See  sensible. 

privy  coat,  a  garment  of  light  armor  woni  under  the  coat. 
—  p.  council,  a  secret  council ;  esp.:  [cap.)  a  Eng.  Hist.  (1) 
The  body  of  men  appointed  by  the  crown,  without  any 
patent  or  grant,  to  advise  it  in  matters  of  state.  His¬ 
torically  the  council  developed  as  a  smaller  body  from  the 
Great  Council,  becoming  definitely  recognized  in  the  reign 
of  Richard  II.,  and  officially  designated  as  the  Privy 
Council  in  the  time  of  Hemv  VI.  The  body  came  to 
have  large  legislative,  judicial, and  administrative  powers, 
until,  finally,  every  act  of  the  crown  had  to  be  performed 
under  the  responsibility  of  one  of  the  members  01  the  Privy 
Council,  who  became  the  sole  responsible  advisers  of  the 


prism  telescope.  =  teixoscope. 

prison  base.  Prisoner’s  base, 
pris'ond.  Prisoned.  Ref.  Sp. 
prison  fever.  Jail  fever, 
priss.  PRIZE.  PRICE. 

prist.  A*  priest. 
prist,  n.  [Prop.  n.  p.  of  ME  7> ri¬ 
sen  to  prize.]  Worthy  ;  noble  ; 
valiant.  Obs. 

||  pris'tav  (urTs'taf),  n.  Also 
ptistaw.  [Russ,  prisfav.]  In 
Russia,  a  police  official;  an  over¬ 


seer  :  a  commissioner. 
Pris-tid'i-dae  (prts-tld'Y-de).  n. 
pl.  [NL.  See  prist  is.]  Zool. 
A  family  of  rays  consisting  of 
the  sawfishes  ;  —  called  also 
Pris'ti-dae  (prYs'tl-de) 
pris'tin.  Pristine.  Ref.  Sp. 
pris'ti-na-ry,  pris'ti-nate,  a. 
Pristine.  Obs. 

I  Pris  ti-o-phor'I-dffi  ( prYB'tY-o- 
fSr'Y-de),  n.  pl.  [XL.  ;  Or. 
I  irpio-rr}?  a  saw  -f  <f»e'pe iv  to 


bear.]  Zool.  A  family  of  sharks 

consisting  of  the  saw  sharks. 
The  type  genus  is  Pris  ti-oph'o- 
rus  (-bf'o-rfis). 

pris'tis  ( prYs'tYs),  n  [L.,  fr. 
Gr.  TrptVrt?.]  1.  A  large  fish, 
perhaps  a  whale.  Obs 
2.  f cap.]  Zool.  The  genus  of 
fishes  containing  the  living  saw¬ 
fishes. 

prist'ly.  A*  prestlt. 
PriB'to-dui  (-tO-dtia),  n.  [NL.  ; 


Gr.  npujTLs  a  sort  offish  4-  oSodv 
tooth.]  Paleon.  A  genus  of  Pa¬ 
leozoic  sharks  probably  having 
had  hut  one  tooth  in  each  jaw. 
prisune  A*  prison 
pritch  (prrch),  ».  [Cf.  prick  ] 
a  A  pointed  spike  or  staff.  Dial. 
F.no.  b  Pique  :  offense.  Obs. 
nrit'tie.  prit'ty.  Obs.  or  dial. 
Eng.  var.  of  pretty. 
prit'tle,  v.  t\  =  prattle.  Obs. 
priurea.  A*  prioress. 


I|  pri'us  na-tn'ra  [L.]  Prior 
by  nature 

ifpri'us  no'bis.  (L.]  Prior  for 
us  :  that  which  is  pjmr  in  the 
order  of  cognition  or  of  learning, 
prlv  Abbr.  Privative, 
private.  A*  privet. 
pri'vate,  r  t.  [L  privatus ,  p. 
p.  of  pvivave.)  Deprive.  Obs. 
pri  va  teer 'ism  ( prl'va-ter'- 
Yz’m),  71.  Conduct  or  practices 
of  or  like  those  of  privateers.  R. 


priv'a-tiv  Privative  Rtf.  Sp. 
priv'a-tive-ly,  adv.  of  priva¬ 
tive 

prlv'a-tive-nesa,  n.  See  -ness. 
prive,  p.  t.  [ME.  priren ,  F.  pri- 
ver ,  L.  jtricare.]  To  deprive. 
Obs. 

privets,  pri  vet  tee  A*  privity. 
privilege  ticket.  A  return  ticket 

issued  to  railway  servants  at 
half  fare.  British. 

prlvit&te,  n.  [LL.nnrifa*.  Ct. 


ale,  senate,  cire,  Sm,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofa;  eve,  Svent,  6nd,  recent,  maker;  ice,  ill;  old,  Sbey,  orb,  5dd,  s5ft,  connect;  use,  unite,  urn,  up,  circus,  menu ; 

U  Foreign  Word.  A*  Obsolete  Variant  of.  -f  combined  with.  —  equals. 
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PROBATIVELY 


1  rown.  Most  of  its  powers  have  either  been  abolished  (as 
its  legislative  function  by  act  of  Parliament),  or  delegated 
to  minor  bodies  or  committees  of  its  members.  Thus,  its 
judicial  powers  were  taken  away  by  the  abolition  of  the 
Star  Chamber  or  have  been  delegated  to  the  committee 
known  as  the  Judicial  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council; 
most  of  its  advisory  powers  have  been  actually,  though 
not  theoretically,  taken  from  it  by  the  formation  of  the 
cabinet  (which  see).  The  main  duty  of  the  council,  as 
such,  at  present  is  to  advise  the  crown  as  to  the  issue  of 
ordinances,  or  orders  in  council.  (2)  The  similar  body 
appointed  to  advise  the  governor-general  of  Canada,  b 
Scot.  Hist.  A  body  analogous  to  the  English  Privy  Council. 

—  privy  councilor  or  councillor,  a  member  of  a  privy  council. 

—  p.  purse.  Great  Britain,  a  An  allowance  for  the  private 
excuses  of  the  sovereign,  forming  part  of  the  civil  list,  b 
[c<i;;.l  In  full.  Keeper  of  the  Privy  Purse.  An  officer  of  the 
royal  household  who  pays  the  private  expenses  of  the  sov¬ 
ereign.  —  p.  seal.  a  In  Great  Britain,  the  seal  which  the 
king  uses  in  grants,  etc.,  which  are  to  pass  the  great  seal,  or 
which  he  uses  in  lesser  mattersthat  do  not  require  the  great 
seal,  b  In  Scotland,  also,  a  seal  used  to  authenticate  royal 
grants  of  personal  or  assignable  rights,  c  [cup. J  Short  for 
Lord  Privy  Seal,  d  Eng.  Hist.  A  paper  imposing  a  forced 
loan ;  —  so  called  because  authenticated  by  the  clerk  of  the 
privy  seal.  —  p.  tithes.  See  tithe.  —  p.  verdict,  formerly,  a 
verdict  given  privily  to  the  judge  out  of  court. 

prlv'y  (prT v'T), pi.  privies  (-Tz).  1.  Law.  Any  of  those 
persons  having  mutual  or  successive  relationship  to  the 
same  right  of  property  ;  a  person  having  an  interest  in  any 
action  or  thing,  esp.  one  having  an  interest  derived  from  a 
contract  or  conveyance  to  which  he  is  not  himself  a  party  ; 

—  usually  distinguished  from  party.  Privies  are  usually 
classified  as  :  privies  in  blood,  as  heir  and  ancestor  :  privies  in 
estate,  as  donor  and  donee,  lessor  and  lessee  ;  privies  in  represen¬ 
tation.  as  executor  or  administrator  and  the  deceased;  privies  in 
law.  as  where  one  takes  property  from  another  by  escheat. 

2.  A  necessary  ;  a  backhouse. 

3.  A  close  or  intimate  friend.  Obs. 

prize  (priz),  v.  t. ;  prized  (prlzd)  ;  priz'ing  (prizing). 
Also  pHse.  [From  prize,  n.  Cf.  pry,  in  the  same  sense.] 

1.  To  press,  force,  or  move,  esp.  with  a  lever ;  to  force, 
esp.  up  or  open  ;  to  pry. 

2.  Specif.,  of  tobacco  leaves,  to  force  into  a  cask, 
prize,  n.  [F.  prise  a  seizing,  hold,  grasp,  fr.  L.  prendere , 
prehendere ,  p.  p.  prensus,  pre/iensus ,  in  some  senses,  as  5, 
influenced  by  OF.  p?'is  price,  F.  prix  prize  gained  in  com¬ 
petition  (see  price,  n.),  or  the  v.,  F.  priser,  E.  prize  to 
value.  See  prison,  prehensile  ;  cf.  pry  to  move  with  a 
lever.]  1.  Act  of  capturing  or  taking ;  also,  that  which 
is  taken  from  another  ;  something  captured  ;  a  thing  or 
person  seized  by  force,  stratagem,  or  superior  power. 

I  will  depart  my  pris,  or  my  prey,  by  deliberation.  Chaucer. 

2.  Hence,  specif.  :  Law.  a  The  capture  of  anything  by  a 
belligerent  using  the  rights  of  war,  or  the  property  cap¬ 
tured;  esp.,  the  capture  of  property,  as  a  vessel,  on  the 
high  sea  or  in  the  territorial  waters  of  the  enemy  in  virtue 
of  the  rights  of  war ;  also,  property,  or  a  particular  piece  of 
property,  so  captured,  b  O.  Eng.  Law.  The  taking  from 
a  merchant  of  a  certain  quantity  (according  to  the  cus¬ 
tom  of  the  time)  of  commodities  for  the  king’s  use  ;  also, 
the  right  to  take  such  commodities.  Prize  of  native  prod¬ 
ucts  was  called  pi'e'emption  or  pun'eyance ;  prize  of  im¬ 
ports  or  exports  was  called  emption  or  caption. 

3.  A  contest  for  a  reward  ;  competition.  Obs.  Shak. 
4  Anything  worth  striving  for;  a  valuable  possession 
held  or  in  prospect ;  an  advantage  ;  privilege. 

I  press  toward  the  mark  for  the  prize  of  the  high  calling  of 
God  in  Christ  Jesus.  Phil.  iii.  14. 

Methinks,  ’t  is  prize  enough  to  be  his  son.  Shak 

6.  Something  offered  or  striven  for  in  competition  or  in  con¬ 
tests  of  chance  ;  specif.  :  a  An  honor  or  reward  striven  for 
in  a  competitive  contest ;  anything  offered  to  be  competed 
for,  or  as  an  inducement  to,  or  reward  of,  effort ;  as,  a 
school  prize  ;  the  prizes  given  at  an  agricultural  show, 
b  That  which  may  be  won  by  chance,  as  in  a  lottery. 

6  Hunting.  A  signal  blown  on  the  horn  to  give  notice  of 
the  killing  or  capture  of  the  game.  Obs. 

7  A  lever  ;  also,  a  purchase  gained,  as  by  a  lever.  Dial. 
prize,  a.  1.  Prized  ;  esteemed  ;  precious  ;  noble.  Obs . 

2.  Having  been  awarded  a  prize  ;  as,  prize  paintings. 

3.  Awarded  as  a  prize  ;  as,  a  prize  scholarship,  trophy, 
prize,  v.  t. ;  prized  (prlzd);  priz'ing  (priz'ing).  [OF. 
prisier  (earlier  preisier),Y.  priser ,  fr.  L.  yretiare ,  fr.  pre- 
hum  worth,  value,  price.  See  price;  cf.  praise.]  1.  To 
set  or  estimate  the  value  of  ;  to  appraise;  price  ;  rate. 

A  goodly  price  that  I  was  prized  at.  Zech.  xi.  13. 
I  prize  it  [life]  not  a  straw,  but  for  mine  honor.  Shak. 

2  To  value  highly  ;  to  estimate  to  be  of  great  worth  ;  to 

esteem.  “  [I]  do  love,  prize,  honor  you.”  Shak. 

3.  To  make  a  prize  of ;  to  seize  as  a  prize  ;  as,  the  vessel 
was  prized  for  violating  neutrality. 

Prize  court  A  court  having  jurisdiction  of  all  prizes 
taken  in  war. 

Prize  light-  An  exhibition  contest  of  pugilists  for  a  stake 
or  wager.  Hence :  prize  fighter  .  prize  lighting 

Prize  money.  Far.  A  portion  of  the  proceeds  of  a  captured 
vessel  or  other  property  divided  among  the  officers  and 
men  of  the  vessel  or  vessels  making  the  capture ;  also,  a 
sum  granted  by  the  government  to  the  officers  and  men  of 
a  vessel  or  vessels  participating  in  the  destruction  of  an 
enemy’s  vessel  or  vessels  in  battle.  Prize  money  in  the 
United  States  navy  was  abolished  by  Act  of  March  3,  1899. 
prlz'er  (priz'er),  n.  [See  4th  prize.]  One  who  estimates 
or  sets  the  value  of  a  thing  ;  an  appraiser.  Obs.  Shak. 
priz'er,  n.  [See  2d  prize  ]  One  who  contends  for  a  prize, 
esp.  in  boxing  or  wrestling.  Obs.  or  Archaic. 

A  dancer  or  a  prizer,  trades  that  pay  !  R-  Browning 
prize  ring.  The  ring  (see  ring,  n. ,4  b)  for  a  prizefight; 
also,  the  system  and  practice  of  prize  fighting  ;  prize 
fighters  and*  their  followers  collectively, 
i  pro  (pro),  prep.  [L.  ;  akin  to  prae  before,  Gr.  npo,  and 
E.  for.  See  for,  prep.  ;  cf.  prior,  a.]  A  Latin  preposi¬ 
tion  signifying  for,  before,  forth. 

pro,  adv.  For,  on,  or  in  behalf  of,  the  affirmative  side; 
in  contrast  with  con.  —  n.  One  who  takes,  or  votes  on,  the 


affirmative  side ;  an  aye ;  also,  an  argument,  reason,  etc., 
for  the  affirmative;  —  usually  in  pi. 

pro  and  con,  for  and  against,  on  the  affirmative  side  and  on 
the  negative  ;  as,  they  debated  it  pro  and  con.  —  pros  and 
cons  (proz,  k5nz),  the  arguments  or  reasons  on  each  side. 

pro-  (pro-;  pro-).  [L.  pro,  or  Gr.  npo.  In  F.,  L.  pro  be¬ 
came  pour,  OF.  also por,  whence  the  E.  pur-,  as  in  purchase , 
purvey.  See  pro,  prep.'}  A  prefix  signifying  in  general 
before ,  in  front,  forth,  for,  in  behalf  of ,  in  place  of,  accord¬ 
ing  to,  and  used  almost  entirely  in  words  from  the  Latin  j 
and  Greek.  It  is  sometimes  confused  with^re-,  L.  prae-  i 
(see  pre-).  Pro-  is  used  to  denote  :  1.  a  Priority  of  place  i 
with  the  sense  of  position  before ,  in  front  of  ;  as,  />7opose,  I 
to  place  before,  /proclaim  ;  /mmilion,  the  porch  (before  ; 
the  aulion),  proscenium  ;  profane,  before  the  temple,  i.  e.,  ; 
outside  the  temple,  unholy,  /irorenal,  prognathic,  b  Pri-  j 
ority  of  order  or  time ,  in  the  sense  of  occurring  before,  be¬ 
forehand  ;  chiefly  with  nouns,  as,  prologue,  part  spoken 
before  (the  main  piece) ;  proem ;  ^roethnic,  prior  to  divi¬ 
sion  into  separate  races  ;  also  in  scientific  terminology  with 
the  idea  of  primitive,  rudimentary,  undeveloped ;  as,  pro- 
gamete,  an  immature  gamete.  Cl.  proto-. 

2.  Forth ,  forward,  with  the  idea  of  motion  before  or  to  the 
front ;  as,  proceed,  to  go  before  or  forward,  project,  pro¬ 
pel  ;  prog ress,  a  moving  forward,  promenade,  problem  ; 
proclitic,  leaning  forward,  profuse. 

3.  For,  in  behalf  of ,  in  favor  of,  from  the  idea  of  standing 
before  or  in  front  of  for  defense  or  protectioji ;  as,  procure, 
to  gain,  lit.,  to  care  for,  ^ropugn  ;  prolocutor,  one  who 
speaks  for  another,  proxenus  ;  proslavery. 

4.  In  place  of,  for,  instead  of,  with  the  idea  of  substitution  ; 
as,  pronoun,  a  word  instead  of  a  noun,  proleg,  p rocathe- 
dral ;  also  specif,  in  titles,  as,  proconsul,  a  person  acting 
in  place  of  a  consul,  propraetor,  prolegate. 

6.  According  to,  in  proportion ;  as,  proportion,  arrange¬ 
ment  according  to  parts  ;  prosperous,  lit.,  answering  to  or 
according  to  hope.  Rare. 

The  reference  “  See  pro-  ”  is  sometimes  given  as  the 
only  definition- of  a  word  beginning  in  pro-,  if  its  mean¬ 
ing  can  readily  be  gathered  from  the  definitions  of  the  pre¬ 
fix  and  the  root  word. 

pro'a  (pro'd),  n.  [Malay  )>rau,  prahu.}  Naut.  A  double- 
ended  outrigger  swift-sailing  canoe  of  the  Mariana  Islands 
and  Malay  Archipelago,  with  one  side  flat,  which  is  kept  to 
leeward.  It  carries  a  large  lateen  sail. 

pro-am'ni-on  (pro-Sm'nT-5n),  [pro-  -j-  amnion.}  Em- 
bryol.  In  the  early  embryos  of  the  higher  vertebrates,  an 
area  in  the  anterior  part  of  the  blastoderm  not  yet  invaded 
by  the  mesoblast.  The  anterior  fold  of  the  amnion  de¬ 
velops  from  it,  and  hence  contains  for  a  time  no  meso¬ 
blast.  —  pro-am  Ill  Ot'ic  (-5t'Tk),  a. 

pro  a-naph'o-ra  (pro'd-nSf'o-ra),  n.  [NGr.  Trpoava<f)opd. 
See  pro-;  anaphora.]  Eccl.  In  Eastern  liturgies,  that 
portion  of  the  service  preceding  the  anaphora.  It  corre¬ 
sponds  to  the  ordinary  of  the  Mass  in  the  Roman  liturgy 
and  to  what  is  commonly  called  the  antecommunion  in  the 
Anglican,  for  which  latter  the  name  is  sometimes  used. 
Properly  it  includes  all  of  the  Communion  service  which 
precedes  the  sursum  corda.  —  pro  a-naph'O  ral  (-nil),  a. 

prob'a-bi  lism  (pr5b'd-bT-liz’m),  n.  [Cf.  F .  probabilism  e.} 

1.  The  doctrine  that  certainty  is  impossible,  but  that  prob¬ 
ability  suffices  to  govern  belief  and  action. 

2.  Rom.  Cath.  Theol.  The  doctrine  that  culpability  does 
not  attach  to  an  action  based  upon  a  judgment  of  its  prob¬ 
able  moral  lawfulness  where  certainty  is  not  attainable. 
In  its  extreme  form  probabilism  is  the  doctrine  that  any  view 
held  to  be  probable  by  an  approved  doctor  of  the  church  is  a 
morally  lawful  ground  for  a  layman’s  action.  Developments  of 
probabilism  are  :  aequi-probabilism,  according  to  which  if  one 
of  two  opinions  be  followed  it  must  lie  at  lens-t  equal  to  the  other 
in  probability  ;  probabillorism,  denying  the  possibility  of  equal 
probability,  and  requiring  the  choice*  of  the  more  probable  ;  and 
tutiorism,’ requiring  that  the  opinion  of  greater  moral  safety  be 
chosen  even  if  less  probable. 

prob'a  bi-ii3t  (-list),  n.  All  adherent  of  probabilism. 

prob'a-bil'i-ty  (-bll'T-tl),  n.;  pi.  -ties  (-tTz).  [L.  proba- 
bilitas :  cf.  F.  probability.}  1.  Quality  or  state  of  being 
probable ;  appearance  of  reality  or  truth ;  reasonable 
ground  of  presumption  ;  likelihood. 

Probability  is  the  appearance  of  the  agreement  or  disagreement 
of  two  ideas,  by  the  intervention  of  proofs  whose  connection  is 
not  constant,  but  appears  for  the  most  part  to  be  so.  Locke. 

2.  That  which  is  or  appears  probable;  anything  that  has 
the  appearance  of  reality  or  truth. 

The  whole  life  of  man  is  a  perpetual  comparison  of  evidence 
and  balancing  of  probabilities.  Buckminster. 

3.  Math.  In  the  doctrine  of  chance,  the  likelihood  of  the 
occurrence  of  any  particular  form  of  an  event,  estimated  as 
the  ratio  of  the  number  of.  ways  in  which  that  form  might 
occur  to  the  whole  number  of  ways  in  which  the  event 
might  occur  in  any  form  (all  such  elementary  forms  being 
assumed  as  equally  justified);  the  ratio  of  the  frequency 
of  that  form  of  the  ^vent  to  the  entire  frequency  of  the 
event  in  all  forms.  Thus,  as  an  unweighted  die  thrown  up 
may  fall  equally  well  with  any  of  its  six  faces  up,  there 
are  six  ways  of  happening  ;  the  ace  can  turn  up  in  only  one 
way  ;  the  chance  of  the  ace  is 

4.  pi.  A  forecast  of  the  weather,  esp.  the  official  daily 
forecast  of  a  government  service. 

Syn.  —  Likeliness,  likelihood,  chance  ;  credibility, 
probability  curve,  or  curve  of  frequency  of  error.  Math.,  a  curve 
whose  ordinates  represent  the  relative  frequency  of  an 
error  in  a  large  group  of  observations  or  measurements,  the 
size  of  which  error  is  represented  by  the  corresponding 
abscissa.  Its  equation  is,  in  its  simplest  form,  y  =  e~x-. 

prob'a-ble  (pr5b'a-b’l),  a.  [L.  probabilis,  fr.  probate  to 
try,  approve,  prove  :  cf .  F.  probable.  See  prove  ;  cf.  prov¬ 
able.]  1.  Capable  of  being  proved.  Obs. 

2.  Having  more  evidence  for  than  against  ;  supported  by 
evidence  which  inclines  the  mind  to  believe,  but  leaves 
some  room  -for  doubt ;  likely. 

That  is  accounted  probable  which  has  better  arguments  pro¬ 
ducible  for  it  than  can  be  brought  against  it.  South. 

3.  Rendering  probable  ;  supporting,  or  giving  ground  for,. 


belief,  but  not  demonstrating;  as,  probable  evidence; 
probable  presumption.  Blackstone. 

4.  Plausible;  specious;  colorable.  Obs. 

Syn.  —  See  likely. 

probable  cause,  Lair,  a  reasonable  ground  of  presumption 
that  a  charge  is,  or  may  be,  well  founded.  Two  definitions 
of  probable  cause  with  reference  to  the  criminal  prosecu¬ 
tions  and  actions  in  tort  are  in  general  acceptance.  One 
is  that  “  probable  cause  is  the  existence  of  such  fact3 
and  circumstances  as  would  excite  the  belief  in  a  reason¬ 
able  mind,  acting  on  the  facts  within  the  knowledge  of 
t lie  prosecutor,  that  the  person  charged  was  guilty  of  the 
crime  for  which  he  was  prosecuted.”  The  other,  and  more 
widely  accepted  definition,  tantamount  to  this,  is  :  ”  prob¬ 
able  cause  means  a  reasonable  ground  of  suspicion,  sup¬ 
ported  by  circumstances  sufficiently  strong  in  themselves 
to  warrant  a  cautious  man  in  the  belief  that  the  person 
accused  is  guilty  of  the  offense  with  which  he  is  charged  ” 
(Fed.  Cas.  9920).  Probable  cause  in  civil  suits  is  in  princi¬ 
ple  the  same.  —  p.  error.  Math.  See  error,  k.  —  p.  life.  Life 
Insurance,  the  period  during  which  one  half  the  people  of 
a  given  age  at  a  given  time  will  remain  alive,  according  to 
the  mortality  table sometimes  called  equation  of  life. 
Cf.  expectation  of  life. 

prob'a  bly  (pr5b'a-blT),  adv.  1.  In  a  probable  manner  ; 
in  likelihood  ;  in  or  with  probability  ;  as,  it  is  probably  so. 
2.  With  an  appearance  of  truth  or  probability;  as,  he 
8poke  probably,  but  untruthfully.  Obs. 

pro'bang  (pro'bSng),  n.  A  slender  elastic  rod,  as  of  whale¬ 
bone,  with  a  sponge  on  the  end,  for  removing  obstructions 
from  the  esophagus,  etc. 

pro'bate  (pro'bat),  a.  [From  L.  probatus,  p.  p  of  probare 
to  prove.  See  prove.]  1.  Proved  ;  tried  ;  approved.  Obs. 

As  probate  witnesses  bathe  learned  niee.  M in  Forrest. 
2  Of  or  belonging  to  a  probate,  or  court  of  probate,  or  its 
jurisdiction  ;  as,  a  probate  record, 
probate  court,  a  court  for  the  probate  of  wills,  etc. 

pro'bate  (pro'bat),  n.  1  Proof ;  test.  Obs.  Skelton. 
2.  Laic.  Official  proof ;  esp.,  the  proof  before  a  compe¬ 
tent  officer  or  tribunal  that  an  instrument  offered  is  the 
last  will  and  testament  of  a  person  deceased  as  it  purports 
and  is  alleged  to  be  ;  also,  rarely,  an  officially  authenti¬ 
cated  copy  of  a  will  so  proved.  **  Also,  the  right  or  juris¬ 
diction  of  hearing  and  determining  questions  or  issues 
arising  in  matters  concerning  the  probate  of  wills  or  the 
administration  of  decedents’  estates.  The  effect  of  pro¬ 
bate  of  a  will  is  to  establish  its  prima-facie  validity  both 
as  to  manner  and  form  of  execution  and  as  to  the  testa¬ 
tor’s  capacity,  but  not  generally  to  establish  the  validity 
of  its  provisions.  Jurisdiction  of  the  probate  of  wills  and 
administration  of  decedents’  personal  estate  was  obtained 
by  the  ecclesiastical  courts  early  in  the  Middle  Ages  in 
Europe,  and  so  continued  in  England  until  the  Court  of 
Probate  was  created  by  Act  of  1857  (see  prerogative  court) 
and  was  given  the  jurisdiction  in  probate  matters  over 
both  realty  and  personalty,  which  jurisdiction  was  later 
transferred  by  the  Judicature  Acts  to  the  Probate  Division 
of  the  High  Court  of  Justice.  Prior  to  1857  probate  was, 
in  England  (except  in  case  of  bona  notabitia—  which  see), 
before  the  ordinary,  and  might  if  uncontested  be  made  in 
common  form,  that  is,  by  the  executor’s  own  oath,  or  in 
solemn  form,  that  is,  by  witnesses.  The  distinction  between 
probate  in  common  form  (which  now  may  take  place  in  a 
subordinate  jurisdiction,  called  a  district  probate  registry) 
and  that  in  solemn  form  (which  must  be  before  the  Probate 
Division  or  a  county  court)  is  maintained.  In  t lie  United 
States  the  probate  courts  have  from  the  first  been  civil 
courts,  variously  designated,  usually  according  to  their 
previous  colonial  character,  as  :  court  of  probate,  as  in  Con¬ 
necticut  ;  surrogate’s  court,  as  in  New  York  ;  ordinary’s  court, 
as  in  Georgia  and  formerly  in  South  Carolina;  orphans’ 
court,  as  in  Delaware,  Maryland,  New  Jersey, and  Pennsyl¬ 
vania;  or  prefect’s  court,  as  in  New  Mexico.  In  some  States 
these  courts  control  the  appointment  of  guardians,  the 
adoption  of  children,  changing  of  names,  etc. 

pro'bate,  v.  t.  To  make  probate  of,  esp.  of  an  instrument 
purporting  to  be  the  last  will  and  testament  of  a  person. 

pro-ba'tion  (pro-ba'shwn),  n.  [L.  probatio ,  fr.  probare  to 
try,  examine,  prove  :  cf.  F .probation.  See  prove.]  1.  Act 
of  proving;  also,  that  which  proves  anything;  proof. 

When  by  miracle  God  dispensed  great  gifts  to  the  laity,  .  .  . 
he  gave  probation  that  he  intended  that  all  should  prophesy 
and  preach.  Jer.  Taylor 

2  Any  proceeding  designed  to  ascertain  truth,  to  deter¬ 
mine  character,  qualification,  etc. ;  examination  ,  trial  or 
a  period  of  trial ;  as,  to  engage  a  person  on  probation. 
Hence,  specif.:  a  The  time  or  period  which  a  person  must 
pass  in  a  religious  house  before  taking  the  vows,  to  prove 
his  or  her  virtue,  and  ability  to  bear  the  severities  of  the 
rule  ;  novitiate,  b  The  trial  of  a  ministerial  candidate’s 
qualifications  prior  to  his  ordination,  or  to  his  settlement 
as  a  pastor,  c  Moral  trial;  6pecif.,  Theol.,  a  state  or 
period,  as  in  this  life  or  after  death,  in  which  man  has 
opportunity  to  prove  his  character,  and  become  qualified 
for  a  happier  state,  d  In  various  Methodist  bodies,  a  trial 
of  a  convert's  fitness  for  church  membership,  required  for 
a  period  of  six  months  or  longer  as  a  preliminary  to  recep¬ 
tion  into  full  membership  ;  also,  the  period  of  such  trial. 

pro-ba'tion-al  (-51),  a.  Probationary. 

pro-ba'tion-a-ry  (-a-rT),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  probation  ; 
serving  for  trial.  “  A  probationary  state.”  Paley. 

pro-ba'iion  er  (-er),  n.  1.  One  who  is  undergoing  proba¬ 
tion  ;  one  who  is  on  trial;  a  novice. 

2  A  student  in  divinity,  who,  having  received  certificates 
of  good  morals  and  qualifications  from  his  university,  is 
admitted  to  several  trials  by  a  presbytery,  and,  on  acquit¬ 
ting  himself  w  ell,  is  licensed  to  preach.  Scot. 

pro  ba'tion  ism  (-Tz’m),  n.  Theol.  The  theory  of  proba¬ 
tion  after  death. 

probation  officer.  In  a  municipal  criminal  court,  an  officer 
appointed  by  the  magistrate  to  exercise  supervision  over, 
and  receive  regular  reports  from,  an  offender  whose  sen¬ 
tence  is  suspended.  Chiejly  (J.  S. 

pro'ba-tive  (pro'bd-tlv),  a.  [L.  probativus  .-  cf.  OF.  pro- 
batif.}  Serving  for,  or  pert,  to,  trial  or  proof;  probation¬ 
ary  ;  as,  probative  judgments.  —  pro'ba-tive  ly,  adv. 


privity.]  Private  understand¬ 
ing.  Obs.  Scot. 

Pri'wen  (prt'wCn).  Var.  of 
Pri  r>  win. 

I[prlx  (pre),  n.  [F.]  A  prize. 
J'ee  grand  prix  and  grand 

PRIX  DK  ROHE. 

priz'a-ble,  prize'a-ble  (prTz'd- 
n’l),  a.  Valuable  ;  worthy  to  be 
prized. 

prizall.  -f*  prisal. 
prize,  n.  [F.  prix  price.  Esti¬ 
mate  ;  valuation.  Obs. 


i-ble.  Var.  of  prizable. 

ess.  n.  Priceless.  Obs. 
r.  Abbr.  Pro  re  nata  (L., 
ing  to  the  occasion) 

■ibbr.  -Progressive. 

»ro),  n.  Short  for  pro- 
or,  professional.  Cant 

iff. 

i  ( pr5ch),n.  Father-lasher, 
i,  v.  i.  To  approach.  Obs. 
( pr5'rtl), a.  [Gr.  n-pobe- 
-«/.)  Zonl.  Noting  mas- 
q  effected  by  forward  mo¬ 


tion.  Cf.  PALIN  AL,  I’ROPALINAL. 
pro  am'bt-ent,  a.  Asfron.  Pre¬ 
ceding;  lying  in  front;  —  said  of 
that  region  of  a  medium  into 
which  a  moving  body  is  passing, 
pro-an  'gl-o-spenn'  ( prfi-ttn ' jl-fr 
spQrm'),  n.  Paleobot.  One  of 
the  ancestral  fossil  types  from 
which  modern  angiosperms  are 
thought  to  he  derived.  —  pro- 
an'gl-o-sper'mic  (-s  p  ft  r'm  \  k), 
-sper'mous  (-mtfs),  a. 

||  pro  a'rla  et  fo'cis.  [L.]  For 


altars  and  for  firesides 
pro-au'll-on  (prfi-6'IT-bn),  n. ; 
pi  -LI A  (-a).  [Gr.  irpoavAiop 
vestibule  ;  7rpo  before  +  avArj 
court.]  Eccl  The  porch  of  an 
Eastern  church. 

prob  (pr5b),  v.  t.  8f  i.  To  stab  ; 
to  pierce;  to  prod.  Scot.  Sf  Dial 
Eng. 

prob.  Abbr.  Probably ;  problem, 
prob'a-bil'i-o-rism  ( pr5b/a-hTl'- 
1-0-rtz’m),  n.  [L.  probabilior. 


compar.  of  probabilis  probable.] 

See  probabilism.  2.  —  proVa- 
bil'l-o  rlst  (-rTst),  n. 
prob'a-bl.  Probable.  Ref.  Sp. 
pro'ba-cy  <  prd'bd-s’l),  ji.  [See 
probate.]  Proof  (of  assertions). 
Obs. 

pro'bal ( prfl'brtl), a.  Approved; 
assured:  probable.  Obs. 
pro  bal'i  ty.ii.  Probability.  Obs. 
probate  duty.  See  death  duty. 
pro-bat'ic,  a.  [L.  probaticus  in 
probatica  piscina,  fr.  Gr.  rrpo- 


fiariKos  of  sheep  or  goivts  ]  In 
probatik  piscine,  from  the  Vul¬ 
gate  probatica  piscina  (.John  v. 
2),  the  sheep-cleansing  pool  (of 
Bethesda).  Ohs. 

Pro-bat'l-c  a  (pr*-bat'T  ka). 
J).  Bib. 

pro  bat'i-cal.  a.  Pert,  to  proba¬ 
tion.  Obs.  (-simp.  I 

pro-ba'tion-er-ship  ,  v.  See| 
pro-ba'tion-lst.  n.  A  proba¬ 
tioner. 

pro-ba'tion-ship,  w.  See  -ship. 


food,  foot  *  out  oil  chair;  co  ;  sine-  >0k;  thin;  nature,  verdure  (250) ;  K  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144) ;  bON  ;  yet;  zh  =  zin  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §5  in  Gem*. 

’  ’  ’  ’  Full  explanations  of  Abbreviations,  Sljjiis,  etc.,  immediately  precede  the  Vocabulary. 
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PROCESSIONER 


pro  ba'tor  (pr8-ba't<5r),  n.  [L.]  1.  Examiner  ;  approver. 

2  0.  Eng.  Law.  An  approver, 
pro'ba-to-ry  (pro'ba-t6-rT),  a.  1.  Probationary. 

2.  Pertaining  to,  or  serving  for,  proof  ;  as,  probatory  evi¬ 
dence  ;  ^  probatory  term,  or  time  for  taking  testimony, 
probe  (prob),  v.  t.  ;  probed  (probd) ;  prob'ing  (prob'Tng). 
[L.  probare  to  try,  examine.  See  prove.]  1.  To  examine, 
as  a  wound  or  some  cavity  of  the  body,  with  a  probe. 

2  To  search  to  the  bottom;  to  scrutinize  or  examine 
thoroughly  ;  as,  to  probe  official  conduct, 
probe,  n.  1.  An  examination  ;  a  proof  ;  test.  Now  Rare. 

2.  Surg.  A  slender  instrument  for  examining  the  depth  or 
other  circumstances  of  a  wound,  ulcer,  or  cavity,  or  for  ex¬ 
ploring  for  bullets,  for  stones  in  the  bladder,  etc. 
probe'-point  ed,  a.  Surg.  Having  a  blunt  or  button-shaped 
extremity  ;  —  said  of  cutting  instruments, 
probe,  or  probe-pointed,  scissors.  Surg.  Scissors  used 
to  open  wounds,  the  blade  of  which  to  be  thrust  into  the 
orifice  has  a  button  at  the  end. 
prob'i-ty  (prSb'T-tT  ;  pro'bi-),  n.  [L.  probitas ,  fr.  probus 
good,  proper,  honest :  cf .  F.  probite.  Cf.  prove.]  Tried  vir¬ 
tue  or  integrity  ;  .approved  moral  excellence  ;  honesty  ; 
rectitude;  uprightness*  “  Probity  of  mind.”  Pope. 
Syn.  —  See  honesty. 

prob'lem  (prob'ISm)  n.  [ME.  probleme ,  F.  probleme ,  L. 
problema ,  fr.  Gr.  npofiXyua  anything  thrown  forward,  a 
question  proposed  for  solution,  fr.  wpo/SdAAeij/  to  throw’  or 
lay  before  ;  irpo  before,  forward  -1-  /3aAAeu/  to  throw'.  Cf. 
parable.]  1.  A  question  proposed  for  solution  ;  a  matter 
stated  for  examination  or  proof  ;  hence,  a  matter  difficult 
of  solution  or  settlement  ;  a  doubtful  case  or  question. 

2.  Math.  Anything  that  is  required  to  be  done,  as,  in 
geometry,  to  bisect  a  line  or  to  draw'  a  perpendicular,  or, 
in  algebra,  to  find  an  unknown  quantity.  Cf.  theorem. 
problem  of  three  bodies,  Math.,  the  problem  of  determining 
the  motions  of  three  rigid  bodies  abandoned  to  their  mu¬ 
tual  attractions.  It  is  Fundamental  in  the  doctrine  of  the 
perturbations  of  planets.  —  problems  of  relative  maxima  and 
minima.  See  isoperimetric  problems. 
prob  lem-at'ic  (-Xt'Tk)  I  a.  [L.  problem  aliens,  Gr. 
problem-at'i-cal  (-T-knl)  }  7rpo/3Ai^aTt/c6? :  cf.  F.  pro- 
blematique.]  Having  the  nature  of  a  problem  ;  not  show  n 
in  fact ;  questionable  ;  uncertain  ;  unsettled  ;  doubtful ;  as, 
one's  guilt  is  problematic.  — problematically,  adv. 
Syn.  —  See  equivocal. 

problematic  proposition  or  judgment,  Logic ,  a  proposition  as¬ 
serting  possibility. 

A  categorical  universal  is  often  problematic,  but  a  ]>rohlcmatic 
is  not  the  same  as  a  hypothetical. judgment.  Thou.  Case. 

problem  novel  or  play.  A  novel  or  play  whose  main 
situation  deals  in  a  serious  manner  with  some  problem  of 
human  conduct  or  relationship,  esp.  with  some  problem 
arising  out  of  the  relations  of  the  sexes. 

Pro  bos-cid'e-a  (pro'bo-sid'c-d),??./)/.  [NL.  See  proboscis.] 

1.  Zodl.  An  order  or  suborder  of  ungulate  mammals  con¬ 
sisting  of  the  elephants  and  their  extinct  allies,  including 
two  families,  Elephantidse  and  Dinotheriida*. 

2  Zool.  A  suborder  comprising  all  the  ordinary  Diptera. 
pro  bos-cid'i-form  (-T-f8rm),  a.  Like  a  proboscis, 
pro  bos'cls  (pro-bbs'Ts),  n. ;  L.  pi.  proboscides  (-T-dez). 
[L.,  fr.  Gr.  7rpo)3ocr/ct<*  ;  irpo  before  -}-  Pqotaciv  to  feed, 
graze.]  1.  The  trunk  of  an  elephant ;  also,  the  snout  of 
other  animals  in  which  it  is  conspicuously  long  and  flexi¬ 
ble,  as  in  the  tapirs,  shrews,  etc.  Sometimes  humorously 
applied  to  the  human  nose,  esp.  when  very  long. 

2.  Zodl.  Any  of  various  tubular  processes  or  prolonga¬ 
tions  of  the  head  or  oral  region  of  animals,  esp. :  a  In  insects, 
a  tubular  sucking  organ,  often  adapted  also  for  piercing, 
formed  chiefly  by  the  modification  and  coadaptation  of 
some  or  all  of  the  mouth  appendages;  as  in  Lepidoptera, 
where  it  is  composed  of  the  grooved  and  greatly  elongated 
maxilhe  fitted  together,  and  is  usually  spirally  coiled  when 
not  in  use,  and  in  Diptera,  where  the  labium  forms  a  sheath 
(often  ending  in  a  pair  of  fleshy  expansions  called  labella) 
for  the  other  mouth  parts,  some  of  which  may  form  pierc¬ 
ing  organs,  b  In  many  annelids  and  other  invertebrates, 
the  anterior,  muscular,  protrusible  part  of  the  alimen¬ 
tary  canal ;  the  pharynx,  c  In  nemertean  worms,  a  long 
tubular  organ,  apparently  tactile  and  defensive,  contained 
in  a  sheath  dorsal  to  the  alimentary  canal,  aud  capable 
of  being  everted  through  an  opening  above  the  mouth. 

proboscis  monkey.  A 
large  long-tailed  Bornean 
monkey  ( Nasalis  larvatis ) 
having  a  long  nose, 
pro  bou  leu'tic  (pro'boo- 
lu'ttk),  a.  [Gr.  Troo/3ot*Aev- 
cri?  prior  deliberation  ;  npo 
before  -j-  {SivXeve.v  to  de¬ 
liberate.]  That  deliberates 
beforehand  ;  pertaining  to, 
or  concerned  with,  previous 
deliberation  ;  — said  esp.  of 
ancient  Greek  councils,  as 
that  of  Athens,  which  pre¬ 
pared  measures  for  submis¬ 
sion  to  the  popular  assem¬ 
bly,  or  of  their  functions, 
pro  ca'clous  (pro-ka'slms), 
a.  [L.  proeax ,  - acis ,  fr.  pro- 
care  to  ask,  demand.]  Pert:  petulant:  forward.  Rare. 
pro-cac'i-ty  (-k&s'T-ti),  n.  [L.  jirocacitas.]  Impudence; 
pertness;  petulance.  Rare.  Burton. 

pro  cam'bi-um  (-kSm'bT-fim),  n.  [NL.  See  pro-;  cambium.] 
Rot.  That  portion  of  ineristematic  tissue  from  which  the 
vascular  bundles  are  developed.  —  pro-cam'bi-al  (-ftl),  a. 
pro'carp  (proTtarp),  n.  [pro--{-  -carp.]  Rot.  The  female 
reproductive  organ  of  the  gametopliyte  in  certain  red  algae. 


It  consists  of  the  carpogonium  and  the  trichogyne.  See 

GONIMOBLAST,  CARPOSPORE,  ARCHICARP,  CYSTOCARP. 

pro-cat  a- lec'tic  (prS-kSLd-lSk'tTk),  a.  Class. 

Pros.  Catalectic  at  the  beginning;  lacking  the 
unaccented  part  of  the  first  foot ;  —  said  of  a 
colon  or  verse. 

pro- cat-arc'tic  (pro'kSt-ark'tlk),  a.  [Gr.  npo- 
KaTapKTiKo?  beginning  beforehand,  fr.  npona- 
rap\€ii>  to  begin  first  ;  7rpo  before  -f-  Kardp\ tiv 
to  begin  ;  Kara  inteus.  -j-  apvc iv  to  begin  :  cf. 

F.  procatarctique.]  Antecedent ;  immediately 
causing  ;  specif.,  Med.,  beginning  ;  predispos¬ 
ing  ;  exciting  ;  initial.  Now  Rare.  The  term 
procatarctic  causes  has  been  used  in  some  medi¬ 
cal  writings  as  synonymous  with  prime  causes, 
exciting  causes,  and  predisposing,  or  remote,  P  j o  c  a  r  p 
causes.  °.f.  a  ,R.?d 

pro'cat  arx'is  (-ark'sTs),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  irpoKa - 
rap£ i?  first  beginning.]  Med.  The  kindling  of  (  Tricho- 
a  disease  into  action;  also,  the  procatarctic  cause.  gyne,with 
pro  ca-the'dral  (-ka-the'dral),  n.  [ pro- ca -  two  «  t- 
thedral.]  Eccl.  A  parish  church  used  as  a  catlie-  1 
dral,  or  diocesan  church,  as  in  a  new  diocese  (X);0Car 
which  has  as  yet  no  cathedral.  It  has  no  cathe-  pogonium. 
dral  organization  or  chapter. 

Pro  ca'vi-a  (prS-ka'vT-d),  n.  [NL. ;  pro-  -f-  cavia  (see 
cavy).]  Zodl.  The  genus  consisting  of  the  conies.  Jfurax 
is  a  synonym.  It  is  the  type  of  a  family,  Pro'ca-vi'i-dSB 
(pro'ka-vi'T-de),  coextensive  with  the  group  Hyracoidea. 
pro  ce-den'do  (pro'se-dSn'do),  n.  [Abl.  of  the  gerund  of 
L.  procedere.  See  proceed.]  Lau\  Any  of  various  write 
issuing  out  of  a  superior  court  to  an  inferior  court  author¬ 
izing  or  directing  the  inferior  court  to  act  upon  certain 
matters,  as  in  remitting  a  cause  for  trial  or,  Eng.,  in  re¬ 
viving  the  commission  of  a  justice  of  the  peace,  after  hav¬ 
ing  been  suspended. 

pro-ce'dur-al(pro-se'dur-al),  a.  [Cf.F .  procedural.)  Law. 
Of  or  pertaining  to  procedure  ;  as,  a  procedural  contract, 
or  one  binding  the  maker  to  appear  before  a  court  and  abide 
by  and  fulfill  its  award. 

pro  ce'dme  (pro-se'dur),  7?.  [F.  procedure.  See  proceed.] 

1.  Act  or  manner  of  proceeding,  or  moving  forward  ;  prog¬ 

ress  ;  process;  operation;  conduct.  Now  Rare.  ‘‘The 
true  procedure  of  conscience.”  South. 

2.  Specif.:  Law.  The  mode  of  beginning  and  conducting 
litigation,  including  in  its  broadest  use  the  methods  of 
pleading,  evidence,  and  practice,  and  the  rules  of  law  (called 
adjective  law)  by  which  they  are  governed.  Sometimes,  in  a 
narrower  sense  :  =  practice,  3. 

3.  A  step  taken ;  an  act  performed  in  a  course  of  con¬ 
duct ;  a  proceeding.  “Gracious  procedures.”  J.  Taylor. 

4.  That  which  results  ;  issue  ;  product.  Obs.  Bacon. 
Syn.  —  See  process. 

pro  ceed'  (pro-sed'),  v.  i. ;  pro-ceed'ed  ;  pro-ceed'ing. 
[ME.  proceden,  F.  procedcr,  fr.  L.  procedere ,  processum, 
to  go  before,  to  proceed ;  pro  forward  -f-  cedere  to  move. 
See  cede.]  1.  To  move,  pass,  or  go,  forward  or  onward  ; 
to  advance  ;  to  continue  or  renew  motion  or  progress  ;  as, 
to  proceed  on  a  journey;  to  proceed  with  an  argument. 

If  thou  proceed  in  this  thy  insolence.  Shak. 

2.  To  issue  or  come  forth  as  from  a  source  or  origin  ;  to 
come  (from) ;  as,  light  proceeds  from  the  sun. 

I  proceeded  forth  and  came  from  God.  John  viii.  42. 
It  proceeds  from  policy,  not  love.  Shak. 

3.  To  go  on  in  an  orderly  or  regulated  manner;  to  begin 
and  carry  on  a  series  of  acts  or  measures  ;  to  act  by  method  ; 
to  prosecute  a  design  :  as,  to  proceed  on  sound  principles. 

4.  To  be  transacted  ;  to  take  place  ;  to  occur.  Obs.  Shak. 

5.  To  have  application  or  effect ;  to  operate. 

This  rule  only  proceeds  and  takes  place  when  a  person  cannot 
of  common  law  condemn  another  by  ni6  sentence.  Aylijfe. 

6.  Law.  To  begin  and  carry  on  a  legal  proceeding  ;  to  con¬ 
duct  legal  proceedings. 

7.  To  take  an  academic  degree  ;  as,  to  proceed  Bachelor  of 
Arte  ;  —  an  elliptical  use.  Obs.  in  U.  S. 

Syn.  —  Continue,  progress  ;  arise,  emanate.  See  advance. 
pro'ceed  (pro'sed),  n.  Now  only  in  pi.  That  which  results, 
proceeds,  or  accrues  from  some  possession  or  transaction  ; 
esp.,  the  amount  realized  from  a  sale  of  property  ;  as,  the 
proceeds  of  a  sale,  of  a  year’s  labor,  etc. 
pro-ceed'ing  (pro-sed'ing),  n.  1.  Act  of  one  who  proceeds  ; 
progress  or  movement  from  one  thing  to  another  ;  a  meas¬ 
ure  or  t-tep  in  a  course  of  business;  a  transaction  ;  as,  an 
illegal  proceeding. 

The  proceedings  of  the  high  commission.  Macaulay. 

2.  Progress;  advancement.  Obs.  Shak. 

3.  Law.  a  pi.  The  course  of  procedure  in  an  action  at  law. 
b  Any  step  or  act  taken  in  conducting  litigation. 

4.  pi.  The  published  record  of  the  action  taken,  or  of 
things  done,  addresses  read,  etc.,  at  the  meetings  of  a  so¬ 
ciety  or  association.  See  transaction. 

Syn.  —  Procedure,  measure._step.  See  process. 
proc  e  leus-mat'ic  (prSs'e-lus-mSt'Tk),  a.  [L.  proceleus- 
maiicus,  Gr.  TTpOKeAevjpaTiicos,  fr.  npoiceXcveLV  to  rouse  to 
action  beforehand  ;  7rpo  -f-  *eA<ver  to  incite.]  1.  Inciting  ; 
animating ;  encouraging.  Rare.  Johnson. 

2.  Pros.  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  designating,  one  or  more 
proceleusmatics. 

proe'e  leus-mat'ic.  n.  Pros.  A  foot  of  four  short  syllables. 
Proc'el-lari  1  for'mes  (pros'g-lSr'T-T-'ffr'n  ez),  n.pl.  [NL. 
See  Procellaria  ;  -form.]  Zodl.  The  order  containing 
the  petrels,  shearwaters,  albatrosses,  and  diving  petrels, 
pro-cel'las  (pro-sSl'ds),  n.  Glass  Making.  A  tool  for  im¬ 
parting  a  characteristic  shape  to  the  neck  of  a  bottle  or 
other  object  as  the  work  is  rotated  by  the  punty. 
pro'ce-phal'ic  (pro'se-fJU'Tk),  a.  [pro-  -f-  cephalic.'] 


1.  Zodl.  Pertaining  to,  or  forming,  the  front  of  the  head. 

2.  Class.  Pros.  Having  an  extra  syllable  at  the  beginning ; 

—  designating  a  dactylic  hexameter  actually  or  apparently 
so  distinguished.  Cf.  dolichurus. 

procephftlic  lobes,  Zool.%  a  pair  of  rounded  lobes  which  ap¬ 
pear  at  the  anterior  end  of  the  embryo  of  an  arthropod  and 
develop  into  the  sides  and  part  of  the  front  of  the  bead, 
proe'ess  (pr5s'6s  or,  esp.  m  British  usage,  pro'tSs  ;  277  :  the 
orig.  pro-cess'  remained  beside  pro'ce6s  until  late  in  18th 
c. ),  n.  [ME.  proce s ,  F.  proces,  L.  processus.  See  proceed.] 

1.  Act  of  proceeding  ;  continued  forward  movement ;  proce¬ 
dure  ;  progress  ;  advance  ;  of  time,  passing  ;  lapse.  Milton. 

The  thoughts  of  men  are  widened  with  the  process  of  the  suns 

Tennyson. 

2.  Manner  of  proceeding  or  occurring  ;  course  (of  events) ; 
sometimes,  details  or  particulars.  Obs.  or  R. 

Tell  her  the  process  of  Antonio’s  end  Shak. 

3.  A  series  of  actions,  motions,  or  occurrences ;  progressive 
act  or  transaction  ;  continuous  operation  or  treatment ;  a 
method  of  operation  or  treatment ;  as,  the  process  of  vege¬ 
tation  or  decomposition  ;  a  chemical  process  ;  processes  of 
nature;  a  process  of  reasoning ;  a  process  of  manufacture. 

4.  A  statement  of  events  ;  a  story  ;  account.  Obs. 

5.  Laic.  The  writ  or  mandate  that  serves  as  the  means 
used  for  bringing  a  defendant  into  court  to  answer  in  an 
action  or  proceeding,  civil  or  criminal ;  in  a  broader  sense, 
any  writ,  order,  notice,  summons,  or  other  writing  by  which 
a  court  exercises  its  jurisdiction  over  the  parties  or  subject 
matter  of  any  action  or  proceeding  ;  also,  collectively,  the 
whole  of  such  mandates  or  other  wa  itings  in  an  action  or 
proceeding,  or,  in  a  still  wider  sense, the  whole  course  of  pro¬ 
ceedings  (in  this  sense  being  essentially  equivalent  to  proce¬ 
dure).  The  original  writ  with  all  in  continuation  of  it  is 
called  original  process  ;  process  issued  by  way  of  execution 
is  often  called  final  process,  and  mesne  process  is  used  to  in¬ 
clude  all  process  issuing  between  the  beginning  and  end 
of  the  suit,  or  (from  the  modern  disuse  of  the  older  original 
process)  the  w  hole  process  preceding  the  execution. 

6.  Anat.  ct*  Zool.  Any  marked  prominence  or  projecting 
part ;  an  outgrowth  or  extension. 

7.  Rot.  Any  small  projection  or  emergence;  specif.,  in 
bryology,  one  of  the  segments  of  the  endostome. 

8  Physics.  A  change  undergone  by  a  substance  when  it 
settles  or  tends  to  settle  to  thermal  equilibrium.  See 
SWEEP,  71.,  10. 

9.  Print.  Photomechanical  processes  collectively,  as  dis¬ 
tinguished  from  engraving  by  hand.  Also  used  adjective- 
ly  ;  as,  process  block,  cut,  man,  picture,  plate,  work,  etc. 
Syn.  —  Proces 8,  procedure,  proceeding  are  here  compared 
in  their  nontechnical  uses.  Process  denotes  a  progressive 
action  or  a  series  of  acts  or  steps  esp.  in  the  regular  course 
of  performing,  producing,  or  making  something ;  proce¬ 
dure  denotes  esp.  the  method  of  prosecuting  or  conducting 
an  operation  or  process  ;  proceeding  applies  esp.  to  meas¬ 
ures  or  transactions ;  as,  a  mental  process,  a  chemical  ]woc- 
ess ,  the  correct  procedure,  legal  procedure ;  a  harsh  pro¬ 
ceeding.  See  advance^  progress. 

In  process,  in  the  condition  of  advance,  accomplishment, 
transaction,  or  t  he  like  ;  begun,  and  not  completed.  —  proc¬ 
esses  of  In-gras'slas  (en-gras'syas  ;  Iii-gi-Ss'I-Ss)  [after  G.F. 
Ingrassias  (1510-80),  Sicilian  anatomistj,  Anal.,  the  lesser 
wings  of  the  sphenoid  bone. —  process  in  aid,  Law,  process 
issuing  out  of  a  superior  tribunal  to  supplement  the  juris¬ 
diction  of  an  inferior  or  local  tribunal, 
proe'ess,  V.  t. ;  -essed  (-6st) ;  -ess-ing.  1.  Law.  To  issue 
or  take  out  process  against,  or  to  serve  process  upon. 

2.  To  subject  to  some  special  process.  Specif. :  a  To  heat, 
as  fruit,  with  steam  under  pressure,  so  as  to  cook  or  steril¬ 
ize.  b  To  produce  or  copy  by  photomechanical  methods. 

process  butter  Inferior  butter  which  has  been  melted 
and  rew  orked,  usually  with  the  addition  of  milk  or  cream  ; 

—  called  also  renovated  butter. 

proe'ess  ing,  n.  Arrangement,  performance,  or  utilization 
of  a  process  or  processes,  as  in  a  factory  ;  the  actual  work 
or  operations  involved  therein. 

pro-ces'sion  (pro-sSsh'wn),  n.  [F.,  fr.  L.  processio.  See 
proceed.]  1.  Act  of  proceeding  or  moving  on  ;  regular, 
orderly,  or  ceremonious  progress  :  continuous  course. 

That  the  procession  of  their  life  might  be 
More  equable,  majestic,  pure,  and  free.  Trench. 

2  Act  or  condition  of  proceeding,  or  issuing  forth  or  aris¬ 
ing,  from  anything. 

fie  not  onlv  originates  a  third  perfect  Being,  but  makes  at  the 
same  time  a  Procession  out  of  imperfection,  a  really  existent  Pro¬ 
cession  w'hich  is  always  going  on  in  nil  its  stages.  *  If.  T.  Harris. 

3.  That  which  is  moving  onward  in  an  orderly,  stately, 
or  solemn  manner  ;  esp.,  a  train  of  persons  advancing  in 
order  ;  as,  a  procession  of  mourners. 

Here  comes  the  townsmen  on  procession.  Shak 

4.  pi.  Eccl.  Litanies  said  in  procession.  Archaic. 
procession  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  a  theological  term  applied  to 
the  relation  of  the  Holy  Spirit  to  the  Father  and  the 
Son,  the  Eastern  Church  affii  mine  that  the  Spirit  proceeds 
from  the  Father  only,  and  the  Western  Church  that  the 
Spirit  proceeds  from  the  Father  and  the  Son. 

pro  ces'slon,  v.  t.  1.  To  honor  with,  or  to  escort  or  carry 
in,  a  procession. 

2.  Law.  To  beat  the  bounds  of  (a  parish,  lands,  etc.). 
Local,  U.  S.,  or  Rial.  Eng. 

pro-ces'sion-al  (-&1),  a.  [Cf.  F.  proces sionnel.]  Of,  per¬ 
taining  to,  or  like,  a  procession  ;  consisting  in  a  procession, 
processional  moth,  a  processionary  moth, 
pro-ces'sion-al,  n.  [LL.  processional e :  cf.  F.  proccssion- 
nal.]  Eccl.  a  R.  C.  Ch.  A  service  book  containing  offices 
for  ecclesiastical  processions,  b  A  hymn  sung  during  a 
church  procession,  as  of  the  choir  and  clergy  into  the 
church  at  the  beginning  of  a  service, 
pro-ces'sion-a-ry  (-a-rl),  a.  [Cf.  LL.  processionarius ,  F. 
processionnaire .]  Pertaining  to  a  procession  ;  consisting 
in  processions  ;  as,  processionary  service, 
processionary  moth,  any  motli  of  the  genus  Cnethocampa , 


I!  pro-bv'fcum  est.  [L.]  It  has 

been  proved  or  tried, 
pro'hea  gle  (prO'be'g’l).  Yar 

of  IMUtlu:  VOLE. 

Pro'be  bi'bel  (prS'bC-he'hrl). 
[G.]  See  BIBLE,  2. 

||  pro'bi  tas  lau-da'tur  et  al'- 
get  <  prlffi'i-tfis).  (!„.]  Honcstv 
is  praised,  and  freezes,  i.  e..  is 
neglected.  Juvenal  (I.  74). 

||  Pro'bi  Vi'ri.  [L.,  honorable 
men.)  See  conskil  des  i*huu’- 

HOMM  E5}. 

prob'lem-a-tist  (prBb'15m-d- 
tlst).  n.  A  proposer  of  prob¬ 
lems.  Rare. 

prob'lem-a-tlze  (-tlz).  v.  ».  To 
propose  problems.  Rare. 


!|  pro  bo'no  pu'bli-co  (pfib'lY- 
ko).  [L.]  For  the  public  good, 
or  weal. 

pro-bos'ci-dal(prfi-b5s'Y-ddl),a. 
Zohl.  Proboscidiform. 
ro  bos'ei-date  (-dat),  a.  Zool. 
laving  a  proboscis  ;  proboscid- 
ial.  [  Ohs.  I 

pro-bos'eide.  n.  [F.]  Proboscis.  | 
pro  bos-cid'e-an  (pro'hrt-sTd'e- 
rtn  >.  a.  Z.oi,t.  Proboscidian, 
pro  bos  cid'i-al  (-Y-<71),  a.  Zool. 
Proboscidnte. 

?ro  boB-cid'i-an  (-<Tn),  a.  Zodl.  j 
'ertaining  to  the  Proboscidea. 
—  n.  One  of  the  Proboseideu.  | 
Pro-bos'ci-dlf'er-a  (prfi-bOs'Y-  | 
dYf'Crwi),  n.pl.  [NL.  See  pro-  I 


BOSC  i s :  -fe itot’S.l  Zodl.  A  divi¬ 

sion  of  gastropods  h  a  v  i  n  g  a 
long,  retractile  proboscis,  as  the 
cones,  whelks,  and  cowries.  Ohs. 

pro-boa' ci-dif'er-ous  (-«s),  a. 
a  Having  a  proboscis.  b  Per¬ 
taining  to  the  Proboscidifera. 
ro-bos'ei-form  (prft-bbs'Y- 
orm),  pro-bos'eiformed 
(-ffirmd),  a.  Proboscidiform. 
proboscis  flower.  =  unicorn 

PLANT. 

pro-car'pi-um  (pr?5-kar'pY-f7m), 
n .  f  NL.  1  Rot.  A  procarp, 
pro  ca-tarc'ti-cal,  a.  Proeatn re¬ 
tie.  H.  [Procurator.  Obs. I 

procatour,  />.  [See  proctor. ]| 
procede.  +  proceed. 


pro-ceed'er,  n.  One  who  pro¬ 
ceeds. 

pro'ceeds.  n.,pl.  of  proceed 
roceir.  proce  k;;. 
roc  el-lo-ri'i-da  (prOs^T-ld-rT'- 
Y-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  fr.  L.  proc&lla 
storm.)  Zodl.  A  family  consist-  , 
ing  of  the  petrels,  fulmars,  and  1 
shearwaters,  or,with  some,  of  all  I 
the  Procellariiformes  Proc  el- 
U'rl-a  (-15'rY-d ;  1L5),  containing 
the  true  stormy  petrel. is  the  type 
genus.  —  proc'el-la'ri-an  (-rtn), 
a.  j,'  n. 

pro-celle',  pro-cel'la,  n.  [Y.pro- 
|  ''-/A-,  ]j.  fimcella .]  Storm.  Ods. 

|  pro-cel 'lou8(pro-s£l'us),  o.  [L. 

I  procellosvs.\  Stormy.  Ohs. 


f>ro-cep'tion  (pro-sCp'sht/n),  n. 
pro-  4-  L.  capere  to  take.]  A  pri¬ 
or  seizing;  preoccupation.  Obs. 
pro-cere',  a.  [L.  procerus  tall.] 
Of  high  stature  ;  tall.  Obs 
pro-cere',  adv.  At  length  ;  com¬ 
pletely.  Ohs.  Scot. 
pro  cer'e-brum.  n.  The  prosen¬ 
cephalon  —  pro-cer'e-bral,  a. 
proe'er-es  (p  r  5  s'5  r-Se),  n.  pi. 
[NL.,  fr.  L.  proce r  a  chief.] 
Nobles  Ohs.  or  Hist. 
proe'er-ite  (-?r-It),  n.  [pro--f 
Gr.  Kepas  horn.)  Zodl.  The  fla¬ 
gellum  of  the  antenna  of  a  crus- 
tac  ean.  —  proc  er-it'ic  (-Yt'- 
Yk).  a. 


pro-cer'i-ty  (prf-sifr'Y-tY),  n.  [L. 
proceritas.  J  Tallness.  Rare. 
pro-ce'rous  (nrfi-se'nYeba.  [L. 
procerus.]  '1  nil .  Non- Rare. 
pro-ces'sal  (prfi-sfcs'rtl  ;  prOfi'- 
es-/7l),  a.  Of  or  pert,  to  (legal) 
process.  [cession.  I 

pro-ces'Bion,  r.  ».  Togo  in  pro-| 
pro-ces'sion-al  let. pro-ces'sion- 
lit,  n.  One  who  takes  part  in  a 
procession.  Rare. 
pro-ces'sion-al-ly,  adv.  of  PRO- 
CESSIONAL. 

pro-ces'sion-a-ry,  n.  1.  A  pro¬ 
cession.  Ohs. 

2.  =  PROCESSIONER,  3. 
pro-ces'sloD-er,  n.  1.  One  who 
goes  in  a  procession. 


ale,  senate,  cSre,  am,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofa ;  eve,  Svent,  end,  recent,  maker;  Ice,  Ill;  old,  ftbey,  orb,  5dd,  s8ft,  connect ; 

II  Foreign  Word.  f  Obsolete  Variant  of.  +  combined  with.  t=  equals. 


use,  unite,  urn,  up,  circus,  menu ; 


PROCESSIONIZE 


1711 


PROCURE 


eap.  C.  processioned  of  Europe,  whose  larvae  make  laree 
webs  on  oak  trees,  and  go  out  to  feed  in  regular  order 
They  are  covered  with  stinging  hairs, 
process  plate  a  A  plate  prepared  by  a  mechanical  proc¬ 
ess,  esp.  a  photomechanical  process,  b  A  very  slow  pho 
tog  rapine  plate,  giving  good  contrasts  between  high  lights 
and  shadows,  used  esp.  for  making  lantern  slides 
I!  pro  chs'-ver  bal'  (prS'sS'vSr'bal'),  n.  ,•  pi.  fkoces-ver- 
baex  (-bo').  [F.]  breach  Law.  An  authenticated  luiuute 
or  statement  of  an  official  act,  or  of  facts  or  transactions  that 
have  taken  place  within  the  cognizance  of  an  official,  for  use 
as  a  basis  of  further  action  or  for  the  acceptance  of  a  supe¬ 
rior  ;  as :  a  A  statement  of  facts  observed  or  made  known 
by  inquisition  with  reference  to  a  criminal  charge,  b  The 
minutes  of  the  transactions  of  an  assembly,  public  or  pri¬ 
vate.  c  Specif. :  French  Canadian  Law.  An  act  of  appor¬ 
tionment  of  the  expense  and  labor  involved  in  the  making 
and  upkeep  of  municipal  roads,  bridges,  and  watercourses” 
drawn  up  by  a  special  superintendent  and  to  be  homolo¬ 
gated  by  the  proper  board  of  delegates  or  county  council. 
pro'0heln(pro'sh8n),  a.  [F.  prochain,  OF .prochien,  fr.  LL. 
(assumed)  propianus,  fr.  L.  prope  near.]  Law.  Next ;  near¬ 
est.  —  prochein  ami  or  amy  (im'T ;  a'me').  =  next  friend. 
pro-chlo'rite  tpro-klo'rit ;  201),  n.  \_pro--\-chloritc.]  Min. 
A  dark  green  mineral  of  the  chlorite  group,  in  foliated 
masses  with  flexible  laminae.  H.,  1-2.  Sp.  gr.,  2.78-2.96. 
pro'cho  os  (pro'ko-bs ;  prok'o-),  n.  ;  pi.  mocHooi  (-oi). 
[Gr.  TTpoyoov,  irpdyovs,  fr.  npoxeir  to  pour  forth.]  Gr. 
Aniiij.  A  small  vase  used  esp.  for  pouring  water  on  the 
hands  before  a  meal,  typically  a  slender  form  of  cenoehoe. 
pro-cho'rl  on  (prS-ko'rT-5n ;  201),  n.  [pro-  -f  chorion.] 
Embryol.  Any  of  several  structures  surrounding  the  blas¬ 
todermic  vesicle  in  certain  animals,  esp.  a  gelatinous  coat 
(conspicuously  thick  in  rodents)  considered  a  secretion  of 
the  uterine  glands.  Also,  the  suhzonal  layer  of  cells  of  the 

blastodermic  vesicle.- pro  cho  rl-on'lo  (-BnTk),  a. 
pro'chro-nism  (pro'kro-ntz’m),  n.  [Gr.  Trpdypovov  preced¬ 
ing  in  time  ;  7rpo  before  -f-  \pdvoy  time.]  The  antedating  of 
an  event ;  —  opposed  to  metachronism . 
pro-Cld'U-OUS  (pro  sTdji-hs),  a.  [L.  prociduus .]  Falling 
from  its  proper  place. 

pro  claim'  (-klam'),  v.  t.  ;  proclaimed'  (-klamd') ;  pro- 
claim'ino.  [ME .proclamrn,  F.  proclamcr,  L.  proclamare  ; 
pro  before,  forward  -j-  clamare  to  call  or  cry  out.  See 
claim..]  1.  To  make  known  by  public  announcement ;  to 
give  wide  publicity  to  ;  to  publish  abroad  ;  to  promulgate  ; 
declare  ;  as,  to  proclaim  war  or  peace. 

To  proclaim  liberty  to  the  captives.  Is.  Ixi.  1. 

For  the  apparel  oft  proclaims  the  man.  Shak. 

2.  To  outlaw  by  public  proclamation  ;  hence,  to  forbid  by, 
or  subject  to  terms  of,  a  prohibitory  or  regulative  statute 
or  order.  “  I  heard  myself  proclaimed."  Shak. 

(The  meetingj  was  not  proclaimed,  and  therefore  was  not  il- 
legal.  London  S/icctator. 

Syn.  —  Publish,  promulgate,  announce.  See  declare. 
pro-claim'.  m.  A  calling  out ;  proclamation.  Rare.  Keats. 
procla  mation  (prbk'la-ma'shan).  u.  [F.  proclamation , 
L.  proclamatio.  See  proclaim.]  1.  Act  of  proclaiming; 
official  or  general  notice  ;  publication. 

King  Asa  made  a  proclamation.  I  Kings  xv.  22. 

2.  That  which  is  proclaimed,  publicly  announced,  or  offi¬ 
cially  declared  ;  specif..  Law,  a  public  notice  by  an  official 
of  some  order,  an  intended  action,  or  some  state  of  facts. 
In  British  and  American  law  the  term  is  used  only  of  such 
iwtices  by  an  administrative  or  executive  officer,  as  the 
king  of  Great  Britain,  the  president  of  the  United  States,  a 
governor,  mayor,  etc.,  esp.  with  reference  to  some  matter 
of  public  policy  or  the  exercise  of  some  administrative  or 
executive  power  affecting  the  public  at  large ;  as.  a  procla¬ 
mation  of  martial  law;  a  Thanksgiving  proclamation. 

3.  Hence,  any  open  or  definite  declaration  or  manifesta¬ 
tion.  “  The  proclamation  of  thy  passion.”  Shak. 

pro'cll-sls  (pio'kli-sTs  ;  prbk'lT-),  n.  [NL.  See  proclitic.] 
Gram.  Pronunciation  as  a  proclitic  ;  combination  in  pro¬ 
nunciation  of  an  unaccented  word  with  a  following  ac¬ 
cented  word. 

pTO-clit'iC  (pro-klTt'Tk),  a.  [Gr.  npoicKveiv  to  lean  for¬ 
ward;  npo  forward  -}-  nhiveiv  to  lean  or  incline.  Cf.  en¬ 
clitic.]  Gram.  Leaning  forward  (with  reference  to  ac¬ 
cent); —  said  of  words  which,  having  no  accent  of  their 
own,  are,  in  pronunciation,  dependent  on,  and  closely  at¬ 
tached  to,  the  following  word.  —  n.  A  proclitic  word, 
pro-clive'  (-kliv'),  a.  [L.  proclivis  sloping,  inclined  ;  pro 
forward  -j-c/£rt/.<  hill:  cf.  OF.  proclif.  See  declivity;  cf. 
proclivous.]  Having  a  tendency  by  nature ;  prone;  dis¬ 
posed.  Now  Rare.  Mrs.  Browning. 

pro-cliv'l-ty  (-kliv'T-tT),  n.  ;  pi.  -ties  (-tTz).  [L.  proclivitas: 
cf.  F.  proclivite.]  1.  Inclination  ;  propensity;  proneuess ; 
tendency.  “A  proclivity  to  steal.”  Abp.  Bramhall.  i 

2.  Readiness  ;  facility  ;  aptitude.  Xow  Rare. 

He  hnd  such  a  dexterous  proclivity  as  his  teachers  were  fain  to 
restrain  his  forwardness  Sir  R.  Wot  ton. 

Syn.  —  See  bent. 

pro-cll'vous  (-kli'vas),  a.  [L.  proclivus.  See  procliye.] 

1.  Inclined;  tending  by  nature.  Rare. 

2.  Inclined  obliquely  forward  ;  —  said  esp.  of  teeth.  | 


pro-cc&'ll-an  (pro-se'lT-5n),  a.  Zool.  a  Procoelous.  b  Of 
or  pertaining  to  the  Proeoelia.  —  n.  One  of  the  Procoelia. 
pro-CCB'lous  (,-las),  a.  [pro-  -j-  Gr.  xccAo?  hollow.]  Zool. 
Designating,  or  having,  vertebra;  with  the  anterior  end 
of  the  centrum  concave  (and  the  posterior  usually  convex). 
Proc  on-ne'sian  (prSk'fl-ne'sliau),  a.  [L.  Proconntsius.] 
Of  or  pertaining  to  Procoimesus,  an  island  in  Propontis, 
now  called  Marmora  from  its  black-streaked  marble 
pro-con'sul  (pro-kon'sul),  n.  [L. ;  pro  for  +  consul  con¬ 
sul.]  Rom.  Antiq.  A u  officer  who  discharged  the  duties 
of  a  consul  without  beiug  himself  consul ;  a  governor  of,  or 
a  military  commander  in,  a  province.  He  was  usually  one 
who  had  previously  been  consul, 
pro-con'su-lar  (-su-lar)  I  a.  [L.  proconsular  is :  cf.  F. 
pro-con'su-la-ry  (-lt-ri)  J  proconsulate.']  1.  Of  or  per¬ 
taining  to  a  proconsul ;  as,  proconsular  powers. 

2.  Under  the  government  of  a  proconsul,  as  a  province, 
pro-con'su  late  (-lat),  n.  [L.  proconsulutus.]  The  office 
or  jurisdiction  of  a  proconsul,  or  the  term  of  his  office, 
pro-cras'tl  nate  (pro-kras'tT-nat),  v.  t.  &  i. ;  pro-cras'ti- 
nat'ed  (-nat'ed);  pbo-cras'ti-nat-ing  (-Tug).  [L.  procrasti- 
natus,  p.  p.  of  procrastinat  e  to  procrastinate  ;  pro  forward 
-f-  crastinus of  to-morrow,  fr.  eras  to-morrow.]  To  put  off 
till  to-morrow,  or  from  day  to  day  ;  to  defer  ;  postpone  ; 
delay  ;  as,  to  procrastinate  repentance.  Dr.  H.  More. 

"I  will  not  procrastinate  my  doom.  Linton. 

Syn. —  Adjourn,  retard,  protract,  prolong.  See  defer. 
pro-eras  ti-na'tion  (-na'shwn),  n.  [L.  procrastinatio :  cf. 
F.  procrastination.]  Act  or  habit  of  procrastinating  ;  delay  ; 
dilatoriness.  ”  Procrastination  is  the  thief  of  time.”  Young. 
pro-cras'ti-na  tor  (-krSs'tl-na'ter),  n.  One  who  procrasti¬ 
nates. 

pro-cras'tl  na-to-ry  (-na-to-rl),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to 
procrastination ;  dilatory. 

pro'ere-ant  (pro'kre-ant),  a.  [L.  procreans,  p.  pr.  of  pro¬ 
create.  See  procreate.]  Procreating;  generating;  pro¬ 
ducing  ;  fruitful ;  assisting  in,  or  pertaining  to,  procreation. 
“  His  pendent  bed  and  procreant  cradle.”  Shak. 

pro'ere-ate  (-at),  v.  i. ;  pro'cre-at'ed  (-at'6d) ;  pro'cre-at'- 
ino  (-at'Yng).  [L.  procrealus,  p.  p.  of  procreare  ;  pro  for¬ 
ward,  forth  -f-  creat  e  to  create.]  To  generate  and  produce  ; 
to  beget ;  engender  ;  as,  to  procreate  an  heir, 
pro  cre-a'tlon  (-a'shun),  n.  [L.  procreatio :  cf.  F.  procre¬ 
ation.]  Act  of  procreating  ;  a  begetting, 
pro'ere-a  tive  (pro'kre-a'tlv),  a.  Having  power  to  beget ; 
generative;  pert,  to  procreation.  — pro'ero  a  tive  ness,  n. 
pro'ere-a  tor  (-a'ter),  n.  [L.]  One  that  procreates,  or 
begets  ;  a  father  or  6ire  ;  a  generator. 

Pro  crus'te-an  (pro-krus'te-&n),  a.  Of  or  pert,  to  Pro¬ 
crustes  or  his  mode  of  torture  ;  producing  conformity  by 
arbitrary,  violent,  or  injurious  methods;  as,  the  Procrus¬ 
tean  treatment ;  a  Procrustean  rule.  See  Procrustes. 

The  enforced  Procrustean  limit  of  6ixty  minutes  to  a  lecture. 

W.  D.  Whitney. 

Pro-crus'te-an-ize  ( -iz),  v.  t. ;  -izED(-izd) ;  -iz/iNo(-iz/Ing). 
To  stretch  or  contract  by  violent  or  unnatural  methods  ac¬ 
cording  to  some  arbitrary  rule  or  standard. 

Pro-crus'tes  (pro-krfis'tez),  n.  [L.,  fr.  Gr.  npoKpovonjs, 
fr.  npoKpoveiv  to  beat  out,  to  stretch  ;  npo  forward  -f-  icpov- 
eip  to  strike.]  Gr.  Antiq.  A  celebrated  legendary  high¬ 
wayman  of  Attica,  who  tied  his  victims  upon  an  iron  bed, 
and,  as  the  case  required,  either  stretched  or  cut  off  their 
legs  to  adapt  them  to  its  length  ;  —  whence  the  metaphori¬ 
cal  phrase  the  bed  of  Procrustes. 

proc-tal'gi-a  (pr5k-t51'ji-a),  n.  [NL. ;  proclo-  -f-  -algia.] 
Med.  Pain  in  the  anus  or  rectum, 
proc  ta-tro'sl  a  (prSk'ta-tre'si-a  ;  -shY-d),  n.  [NL.  ;  procto- 
4-  atresia.]  Med.  Imperforate  condition  of  the  anus, 
proc  tec'to  my  (pr5k-tgk't6-mT),  n.  [procto-  -f-  -eclomy.] 
Surg.  Excision  of  the  anus  or  rectum, 
proc-ti'tis  ( prbk-ti'tTs),  n.  [NL.  ;  procto-  -j-  -ills.]  Med. 

Inflammation  of  the  anus  or  rectum, 
proc'to-  (prbk'to-),  proct-.  Combining  form  from  Greek 
irptoxTov,  anus. 

proc'to-cele  (-sel),  n.  [ procto -  -cele.]  Med.  Prolapse 

of  the  anus  or  rectum. 

proc  tO-dSB'um  ;-de'am),  it.  [NL.  ;  procto-  -j-  Gr.  bbaioc 
on  the  way,  fr.  efio?  way.]  Zool.  The  posterior  part  of  the 
alimentary  canal,  including  all  formed  in  the  embryo  by 
invagination  ot'  the  outer  body  wall,  and  hence  lined  with 
ectoderm.  —  proc  tO-dJB'al  (-dl),  a. 
proc'to-plas  ty  (pr5k't6-pl5saT),  n.  [ procto -  +  -plasty.] 
Surg.  Plastic  surgery  of  the  anus.  —  proc'to-plas'tlc 
(-plSs'tTk),  a. 

proc  to  ple'gl-a  (-ple'jT-d),  n.  [NL. ;  procto-  -j-  -plegia.] 
Med.  Paralysis  of  the  sphincters  of  the  arms, 
proc'tor  (prbk'ter),  n.  [ME.  prokelour,  procutour,  contr. 
fr.  procuratour.  See  procurator.]  One  employed  to 
manage  the  affairs  of  another  ;  a  procurator.  Specif.  :  a 
A  person  appointed  to  collect  alms  for  those  who  could  not 
beg  for  themselves,  as  lepers  ;  hence,  a  beggar  ;  also,  a  liar. 
Obs.  Cant,  b  The  keeper  of  a  hospital.  Obs.  c  Law.  A 
procurator  in  the  civil  and  canon  law  ;  in  English  law, 


owe  of  the  body  of  men  w  ho  formerly  had  the  exclusive 
privilege  oi  appearing  in  the  admiralty  and  ecclesiastical 
courts.  The  Judicature  Acts  33  &  34  Viet.  c.  26  and  40  A  41 
V  let.  c.  26  empowered  proctors  and  solicitors  to  practice 
in  all  courts  alike,  so  that  there  is  now  no  distinction  be- 
tween  them;  but  the  term  is  used,  both  in  England  and 
tiie  united  States, to  denote  any  practitioner  in  probate  or 
admiralty  courts,  d  Gh.of  Eng.  A  representative  of  the 
clergy  in  a  convocation,  q  An  officer  in  a  university  or 
college  who  enforces  oruer  and  obedience  to  the  laws  oi  the 
institution. 

proc'tor-age  (pr5k'ter-uj),  n.  Management  by  or  as  by  a 
proctor  ;  hence,  control ;  superintendence  ;  —  in  contempt, 
proc-to'ri-al  (pr5k-to'rT-dl ;  201 ),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to 
a  proctor,  esp.  an  academic  proctor  ;  magisterial, 
proc'tor-ize  ( pr5k'ter-Iz),  v.  t.  To  summon  before  an  aca¬ 
demic  proctor,  as  for  discipline.  Univ.  Slang ,  Eng. 
proc'io-scope  (-to-8kop),  n.  [ procto -  -j-  -scope.]  Med. 

A  form  of  speculum  used  for  the  inspection  of  the  rectum, 
proc-tot'o-my  (pr5k-t5t'o-mT),  n.  [ procto -  -j”  -tomy.] 
Surg.  An  incision  into  the  rectum. 

Pro-cu'li-an  (pro-ku'JT-dn),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  Sem- 
pronius  Proculus,  a  Roman  jurist  of  the  1st  century  A.  D.; 
—  used  to  designate  a  school  or  sect  of  Roman  jurists  (called  also 
the  Pegasian  school  alter  another  disciple)  lounded  by  M.  Antis- 
tius  Labeo  <d.  a.  l>.  17),  which  was  opposed  to  the  Sabini&n.  or 
Cassiaji.  school,  founded  by  C.  Ateius  Canito  (d  c.  a.  d.  22),  and 
named  after  two  followers  (respectively  Massurius  Sabinu6  and 
U.  Cassius  Longinus,  botli  of  the  1st  century  a.  i>.).  The  Pro- 
culians  are  6aid  in  general  to  have  represented  liberal  views  op¬ 
posed  by  Augustus,  and  Sabinus  conservative  aristocratic  views 

1  he  two  sects  disappeared  about  the  time  of  Papinian. 
Pro-cu'li-an,  n.  [L.  Proculiani  the  disciples  of  Proculus.] 

A  member  of  the  Proculian  school  of  Roman  jurists ;  — 
called  also  Pegasian. 

pro-cum'bent  (pro-kiim'bent),  a.  [L.  procumbens,  -eniis , 
p.  pr.  of  procumbere  to  fall,  bend,  or  lean  forward  ;  pro 
forward  -f-  cumbere  (in  comp.),  akin  to  cubare  to  lie  down. 
Cf.  incumbent.]  1.  Lying  down,  or  on  the  face  ;  prone. 

‘  ‘  Procutn  ben  t  each  obeyed .  ’  ’  Cowper. 

2  Bot.  TTailingj  prostrate  ;  —  said  of  stems, 
pro-cur'a-ble  (-kur'a-b‘1),  a.  Capable  of  being  procured, 
proc'u-ra-cy  (pr5k'u-r«-.vT),  n.  ;  pi.  -cirs  (-sTz).  [ME. 

procuracie,  fr.  LL.  procut  alia,  -cia :  cf.  F.  procuratie. 
See  procuration;  cf.  proxy.]  1.  The  office  or  act  of  a 
proctor  or  procurator;  management  for  another. 

2.  Authority  to  act  for  another  ;  a  proxy.  Obs. 

3.  =  procuration,  4.  •  Obs. 

pro^U-ra'tion  (-ra'shun),  n.  [L.  procuratio  a  taking  care, 
management :  cf.  F.  procuration.  See  procure.]  1.  Care  ; 
management.  Obs.,  exc.:  The  management  of  another’s 
affairs;  specif.,  Civil  Law,  the  agency  of  mandate  ;  man¬ 
date  ;  in  a  broader  sense,  agency. 

2.  A  power  of  attorney  ;  a  proxy. 

3.  Ch.  of  Eng.  Orig.,  a  payment  or  render  of  provisions 
due  from  a  parochial  church  to  a  visiting  bishop  or  arch¬ 
deacon,  or  to  a  bishop  consecrating  a  church  ;  now-,  a 
customary  sum  so  paid  by  wray  of  commutation,  sometimes 
without  actual  visitation  ;  —  called  &\bo  proxy. 

4.  Act  of  procuring  ;  procurement. 

procuration  fee  or  money.  Law ,  a  fee  or  money  paid,  as  to  a 
broker  or  scrivener,  for  procuring  a  loan.  Rare. 
proc'U-ra'tor  (prok'u-ra'ter),  n.  [ME.  procuratour,  L. 
procurator:  cf.  F.  procurateur.  See  procure;  cf.  proc¬ 
tor,  procurer.]  1.  Law.  One  who  manages  another’s 
affairs ;  one  having  a  powfer  of  procuration ;  an  agent 
proctor  ;  specif.,  one  authorized  to  conduct  proceedings  for 
another  in  court ;  hence,  Civil  <t*  Canon  Law,  one  of  the 
body  vested  w  ith  the  privilege  of  practicing  in  the  courts. 

2.  Rom.  Antiq.  Under  the  Empire,  any  of  various  im¬ 
perial  fiscal  agents  or  administrators  ;  specif.,  a  gover¬ 
nor  of  a  territory  before  it  was  administered  as  an  actual 
province  ;  as,  the  procurator  of  Judea. 

3.  R.  C.  Ch.  The  person  having  charge  of  the  treasury  of 
a  monastery,  or  the  like. 

procurator  fiscal,  Scots  Law ,  a  public  prosecutor,  or  district 
attorney.  —  P.  of  the  Holy  Synod.  See  Holy  Synod  b 
proc  U-ra-tO'ri-al  (-rd-to'iT  dl ;  201),  a.  Of  or  pertaining 
to  a  procurator,  or  proctor ;  made  or  done  by  a  proctor, 
proc'u-ra  to-ry  (pr5k'u-rd-to-rT  ;  pro-ku'ra-),  a.  [L .procu- 
ra/or/uj.]  Pert,  or  tending  to,  or  authorizing,  procuration, 
proc'u-ra-to-ry.  n.  pi.;  -ries  (-rlz).  Civil  Luxe.  A  man¬ 
date  of  procuration. 

pro  cure'  (pro-kur'),  v.  t.  ;  pro-cured'  (-kurd') ;  pro-cub'- 
ino  (-kur'Tng).  [F.  procurer,  L.  procurare,  jnocuratum, 
to  take  care  of ;  pro  for  -f-  curare  to  take  care,  fr.  cura 
care.  See  cure;  cf.  proctor,  proxy.]  1.  To  bring  into 
possession  ;  to  acquire;  gain  ;  get ;  to  obtain  by  any  means, 
as  by  purchase  or  loan  ;  —  often  with  indirect  object. 

If  we  jn  ocure  not  to  ourselves  more  woe.  Hilton. 
2.  To  contrive;  to  bring  about;  to  effect;  cause;  as,  to 
procure  a  favor  to  be  granted. 

Proceed,  Solinus,  to  procure  my  fall.  Shak. 

3  To  solicit ;  entreat.  Obs.  Spenser. 

4-  To  cause  to  come  ;  to  bring  ;  attract.  Obs. 

"What  unaccustomed  cause  )>rocure$  her  hither  ?  Shak. 


2.  [OF.  processionnier ,  LL.  jtro- 
cessionunutn.]  =  procession- 
a  i.  a.  Ob*. 

3.  An  officer  appointed  to  pro¬ 
cession  lands.  Local ,  C.  S .,  Jr 
Dial.  Eng. 

pro  cea'sion-ize.  v.  t.  Jr  t.  To  pro¬ 
cession  /{are.  [ary  moth. I 
procession  moth.  A  procession- 
Procession  week.  Rotation 
week  ;  —  from  the  parish  per 
ambulation.  Dial.  Eng. 
pro-ces'sive  ( prfi-sgs'lv),  a.  Pro¬ 
ceeding  :  advancing.  Rare. 
process  milling.  The  process  of 
high  milling  for  grinding  flour. 
See  high  milling. 
pro  ces'su  al  (pro-sCsh'lWJl),  a. 
[From  L.  processus  progress, 
process.]  Of  or  pert,  to,  or  of 
the  character  of,  (legal)  proc¬ 
ess.  Rare. 

I|  prices  'bus,  n.  ;  pi.  -cessus. 
[LL.,  in  L..  a  progression,  prog¬ 
ress  ]  1.  In  the  Middle  Ages, 
a  religious  dramatic  exhibition  ; 
—  from  association  with  the  pro¬ 
cession  at  Corpus  Christi. 

2.  Ana/.  A  process. 
pro-chane',a.  [See  prochein.] 
Neighboring.  Ohs.  Scot. 
proche.  broach.  I'Rokke. 
Pro-chi'ron  (pr0-kl'r5n),  n. 


L.  Gr.  trp6\€Lpov,  prop.  neut.  of 
Gr.  TTp6\eipo<;  at  hand,  ready  ; 
npo  before  4-  XetP  hand.]  A 
manual  of  the  Byzantine  law  is¬ 
sued  (about  a.  n\  K7N)  under  au¬ 
thority  of  Basil  and  his  sons 
Constantine  and  Leo,  and  called 
also  the  Constitution  of  Basil  or 
Constitution  of  the  three  emper¬ 
ors  During  the  years *84-<;  a  re¬ 
vision  called  the  Epanagoge  was 
published  under  Basil  and  his 
sons  Leo  and  Alexander, 
pro-chon'dr&l  ( -kOn'drdfl ),  a. 
Prior  to  formation  of  cartilage. 
Proch'o-rua  (prbk'fi-nJs).  Bih. 
pro'chro  nize  (pro'krO-nTz),  v 
t.  To  antedate.  Rare. 
proc'i-dence  <  prtfs'Y-d'' ns:  pro  - 
hi- 1.  proc  i-den'ti-a(-dSn'shT-a), 
n.  [Ij.  procidentia,  fr  proculens , 
p.  pr.  of  proc vt ere  to  fall  down 
forward.)  Med.  A  falling  down; 
a  prolapsus. 

proc'i-dent  (pr«s'Y-d*nt  :  prfi'- 
R1-),  a.  [See  BKOCIDE.NCE.  J  Med. 

Prolapsed.  [Ob*.  I 

pro-cid'l  ous,  a.  Prociduous.  | 
pro'cinct.  n.  [LL.  pvocinctus 
or  prorinrta  :  cr.  OF.  urocmete., 
ponreeinte.]  Neighborhood  ; 
precinct.  Obs. 


pro-cinct',  n.  [  L.  procinctus ,  fr. 

proc  in  (/err ,  procincturn,  to  gird 
up.]  Readiness  for  action  ;  in 
phrase  in  /trod net.  Obs. 
prockesy.  4*  i*koxt.  [RareA 
pro-claim 'ant.  n.  A  proclaimed  | 
pro-claim 'er.  n.  One  who  pro¬ 
claims. 

proc 'la-ma  tor  ( p  rS  k'l  a-m  a'- 
ter),  n.  [L-.  a  crier.]  Eng.  Law. 
A  certain  officer  of  the  (former) 
Court  of  Common  Pleas, 
proclamen,  proclimaclon.  4* 
PROCLAIM,  PROCLAMATION 
pro-cllne'  (priVklTn'),  v.  i.  [L. 
proclinare.  1  To  incline,  or  lean, 
forward.  Rare. 
pro-clive'  (-kliv'),  v.  t.  Jr  *. 
[From  pROCLlVE,a.|  To  incline; 
to  make  or  be  prone.  Obs.  or  R. 

Pro-cll'vous-ness^  n.  See  -ness. 

roc'ne  (prflk'ne),  n.  [L.,  fr. 
(,r.  Up^Ki tj.]  See  Philomela. 
Pro-ccB'll-a  (pro-sS'lY-d),  n.  pi. 
[NL.]  Zool.  A  division  of  Croco- 
dilia.including  the  recent  croco¬ 
diles  and  alligators,  and  some 
late  fossil  forms  with  dorsal  ver¬ 
tebrae  mostly  concave  in  front. 

|J  pro  con-fes'so.  [L.l  Law.  Lit., 
[taken]  as  confessed;  —  used 
with  reference  to  facts  or  state- 


l  rnents  taken  as  true  by  reason  of 
I  their  not  being  properly  denied 
pro  con'su-la-ry  (imVkxSn'sfi- 
]  M-rf),  n.  Proconsular, 
pro  con'sul-ship,  n.  Set  -ship. 
pro-cor'a-coid,  a.  f  pro-  4-  cora- 
coitl.]Zool.  a  =  PRKCOKAcoir> a. 
b  Designating  the  hvpocoracoid 
:  in  fishes.  —  pro-cor'a  cold,  n. 

pro-cras'ti-na-tive  ( pro-krfts'tt- 
i  nS-tTv),  a.  Given  to  procrastina-  ' 
'  tion.  Rare 

pro-cras'tine,  v.  t.  [Cf.  F.  j>ro- 
rrastincr. ]To  procrastinate.  Ob*,  j 
pro'ere-ant.  n.  A  procreator.  i 
procreate,  a  [L.  jirocreatus,  p 
p.]  Begotten.  Ohs.  [5/<  I 

pro'ere-a  tiv.  Procreative.  Ref.  | 
pro  ere  a'trixfprfi'krf-a'trTks), 
n.  [L.J  A  female  who  procreates;  i 
a  mother.  Rare. 

Proc'rls  (prbk'rls;  pro'krTs),  n. 

!  [L.,fr.  Gr.  llpoxpiv.]  See  Ceph- 
[  ALUS. 

Pro  crus  te'sl-an  (pro/krfis-te' 
zhr-rtn),  a.  Procrustean  Rare. 
pro'ery,  n.  [Cf .  LL.  procurium , 
or  OF  jtrocure.']  Procuracy. Ohs. 
pro  cryp'tic  (prrt-krYp'tYk ),  a.  J 
Zoril.  Having  or  designating  im¬ 
itative  colors  adnpt'-d  lor  con¬ 
cealment.  —  -ti-cal-ly,  adv.  1 


proct-.  See  procto-. 

proc-tag'ra  (p  r  5  k-t  ft  g'r  a  ; 
prOk-ta'gra),  n.  INL.  ;  procto- 
4-  -apra.]  Med  Proctalgia 
proc'tal  (prbk'tdl),  a  (Gr. 
TrfiuxTos  an»U  Zobl.  Immedi¬ 
ately  in  front  of  the  vent,  as 
the  pelvic  fins  of  many  fishes 
proc  to-cys-tot'o-my.  n.  Surg. 
Operation  of  cutting  into  the 
bladder  through  the  rectum, 
proc  to-de'um.n.,  proc  to-de'al, 
a.  Vara,  of  procto o.eum,  etc. 
proc  to-dyn'1-a,  n. 
to-  4-  -o*/ynia.)  Med.  Proctalgia.  I 
proc  toparal'y-Bis.  u.  [NL.J 
Med.  =  PROCTOPLEGIA 
proc  top-to'Bis  <  prSk'tbp-to'- 
sTb),  n.  [NL.  ;  procto-  4-  j 

Med.  Prolapse  of  the  rectum.  j 
proc'tor,  v.  t.  To  act  as  a  proc-  ' 
tor  for,  in.  or  toward, 
proc  tor 'i  cal  ( prBk-tBr'T-krtl),  ! 
a.  Proctorial.  Rare, 
proc  tor-rha'gl-a  (prBk'trt-ra'-  I 
jT-a),  n.  [XL.  ;  procto-  -rha- ' 
ffia.]  Med.  Anal  hemorrhage.  I 
proc-tor'rha-phy  (prBk-tfir'd- 

ft),  n.  [procto-  -rhaphy.]  1 
Surg.  Suturing  of  the  rectum.  1 
proctor's  dog.  =  bulldog,  3b. 
proc 'tor-ship,  n.  See  -sun*. 


nroc'to-ry  ( pr&k'tu-rt),  n.  [Cf. . 
LL.  jtrocui  utorium  procuracy.] 
Surveillance.  Ohs. 

Proc  to-trup'i  dae  (-trQp'T-dg)# 
n./d  [XL.  |  Zool.  Syn.of  Pkoc- 
totk  v  pid.e.  —  proc  to-tru'pid 
(-troo'pYd),  a.  Jr  ». 

Proc  to-trjp'i  dae  (-trYp'Y-de), 
n./d.  (NL. ;  procto-  -f  Gr. 
rpv-ay  to  bore  4-  -*>/«.]  Zool. 
A  very  large  and  widely  distrib¬ 
uted  family  of  minute  hymen- 
opterous  insects  having  a’tubu- 
lar  retractile  ovipositor.  The 
group  is  sometimes  considered  a 
superfamily  and  culled  Proc  to- 
tryp  i-oi'de-a (-oi'df-d).  Inthe 
larval  stages  they  live  in  the 
eggs  or  bodies  of’ other  insects 
or  spiders.  The  type  genus  is 
Proc  to  try'pes  (-trT'pez).  — 
proc  to-try'pid  <  -pld),  a.  b  n. 
Proc-tu'cha  (prbk-tQ'kd),  n.  pi. 
(XL.  ;  procto-  4-  Gr.  to 

have.]  The  Nemertinea.  R. 
pro  cul-ca'tion.  w.  (L.  procn l- 
catio. J  A  trampling  upon.  Ohs. 

II  pro'cul,  0  pro'cul  es'te.  pro- 
fa'ni !  [L.l  Aloof.  O  aloof,  ye 
profane!  Vergil  (.£  ..VI.2.W). 
pro-cur'a-M.  Procurable.  R.  Sp. 
proc'u-ra  tor-ship,  n.  See -s hit. 


food,  fo“ot ;  out,  oil ;  chair  ;  go  ;  sine,  iijk  ;  fhen,  thin;  nature,  verdure  (250) ;  K  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144) ;  boN  ;  yet ;  zh  =  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §5  in  Gcidb. 
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PROFANE 


6-  To  obtain  for  illicit  intercourse  or  prostitution. 

6  To  care  for  or  look  after.  Obs. 

Syn.  —  See  obtain. 

pro  cure'  (pro-kur')t  v.  i.  1.  To  pimp.  Shak. 

2.  To  manage  affairs  or  causes  as  a  procurator  or  proctor. 
Obs.,  exc.  Civil  or  Canon  Law. 
pro  ours'ment  (-ment),  n.  [OF.]  1.  Act  of  procuring  or 
obtaining  ;  obtainment ;  attainment. 

2.  Efficient  contrivance;  management ;  agency  ;  as,  it  was 
brought  about  by  his  procurement. 

pro-cur'er  (-kur'er), «.  [ME.  procurour  an  agent,  OF.  pro- 
cureor ,  F.  j orocureur,  L .  procurator .  See  procurator.]  One 
who  procures  ;  as  :  a  One  who  obtains  ;  one  that  brings  on, 
or  causes  to  be  done,  b  A  pimp;  a  pander,  c  A  procurator, 
pro  cur'e3S  (-Ss),  n.  [Cf.  OF.  procureresse  a  woman  who 
is  agent  for  another.  See  procurer.]  A  woman  who  pro¬ 
vides  or  mediates.  Obs.,  exc.,  specif.,  a  woman  pander, 
pro-cur'sive  (pro-kffr'sYv),  a.  [pro-  -(-  cursive.]  Running 
forward.  —  procursive  epilepsy,  Med.,  epilepsy  in  which  the 
fit  begins  with  a  sudden  running  forward. 

Pro'cy-Oll  (pro'sl-bn),  n.  [L.,  a  constellation  which  rises 
before  the  Dog  Star,  Gr.  Ylpotcvwv ;  npo  before  -f-  kvwv 
dog.]  1.  Astron.  A  first-magnitude  star  in  C-anis  Minor, 
or  the  Lesser  Dog.  Its  spectrum  is  intermediate  in  type 
between  that  of  Sirius  and  that  of  the  sun.  See  star. 

2.  Zool.  The  genus  of  mammals  consisting  of  the  raccoons. 
Pro  cy  on'i-dae  (pro'sI-bn'Y-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.  See  Procyon, 

2. ]  Zool.  A  family  of  plantigrade  carnivorous  mammals 
consisting  of  the  raccoons,  coatis,  bassarisks,  kinkajou, 
and  sometimes  the  panda.  It  is  coextensive  with  a  section 
of  the  Arctoidea,  called  Pro  cy-on  i  lor'xni  a  f-f6r'mT-d). 
The  typical  subfamily.  Pro  cy  o  ni'nae  (-o-m'ne>,  includes 
only  the  raccoons.  —  pro  cy  onl-Iorm  (-on'T-fdrm),  a.— 
pro'cy-O-nine  (pro'si-o-nin  ;  -nln;  183),  n. 

prod  (pr5d),  n.  [Cf.  brod,  n.,  brad,  n.]  1.  A  pointed 

thing  for  pricking  or  puncturing,  as  a  goad,  awl,  or  skewer. 
2  A  prick,  punch,  or  poke  with  a  pointed,  now  often  with 
any,  instrument ;  hence,  a  shaup  reminder  or  incitement, 
as  to  action  or  diligence  ;  as,  to  give  one’s  memory  a  prod. 

3.  A  light  kind  of  crossbow  ;  — often  spelt  prodd. 

4.  Founding.  A  dabber  or  pricker.  See  pricker,  1  d  (2). 
prod,  v.  t.  ;  prod'ded  ;  prod'ding.  1.  To  thrust  a  pointed 

instrument  into ;  to  prick  with  something  sharp  or,  now 
often,  blunted  ;  hence,  to  goad  or  incite,  as  to  activity  ;  as, 
to  prod  a  lazy  student ;  to  prod  one’s  conscience. 

2 .  To  poke  about  or  stir,  as  with  a  prod.  Scot,  tfc  Dial.  Eng. 
pro-da'ta-ry  (pro-da'ta-rY),  n.  ;  pi.  -ries  (-rYz).  [NL.  pro - 
datarius.  See  pro-;  datary.]  R.  C.  Ch.  The  datary, 
or  head  of  the  Roman  dataria ;  — formerly  so  called  when 
a  cardinal. 

prod'der  (prbd'er),  n.  One  that  prods  :  specif. ,  a  blunt  iron 
instrument  for  prying  off  a  clincher  tire, 
prod'i  gal  (pr5d'T-grtl),  a.  [Cf.  OF.  prodigal.  See  prodi¬ 
gality.]  1.  Given  to  extravagant  expenditure;  expend¬ 
ing  money  or  other  things  without  necessity ;  recklessly 
profuse  ;  also,  characterized  by  profuse  or  wasteful  expend¬ 
iture  ;  lavish  ;  wasteful  ;  as,  the  prodigal  son  ;  prodigal 
giving;  prodigal  expenses;  loosely,  profusely  liberal ;  as, 
prodigal  hospitality;  prodigal  maternal  affection. 

In  fighting  fields  [patriots]  were  prodigal  of  blood.  Dryden. 
2.  Conceited  ;  proud.  Dial.  Eng. 

Syn.  —Extravagant,  squandering,  wasteful.  See  profuse. 
prod'i  gal,  n.  One  who  spends  prodigally  ;  one  profuse  or 
lavish  in  expenditure  of  anything  ;  a  waster  ;  spendthrift. 
“  Noble  ]>rodigals  of  life.”  Trench. 

prod  i-gal'i  ty  (-gXl'!-tT),  n.  ;  pi.  -ties  (-tTz).  [ME.  prode- 
galite ,  prodigalile ,  F.  jjrodigalite,  or  L.  prodigalilas ,  fr.  L. 
prodigus  prodigal,  fr.  prodigere  to  squander,  to  drive  forth; 
pro- {prod-  only  in  comp.)  forth  -f-  agere  to  drive.  See 
agent.]  Extravagance,  or  an  extravagant  act,  in  expendi¬ 
ture,  esp.  of  money;  excessive  liberality  or  profusion;  waste; 
loosely,  profuse  liberality  ;  as,  the  prodigality  of  nature. 

The  prodigality  of  his  wit.  Dryden. 

prodl-gal-iz©  (pr5d'Y-gdl-iz),  v.  i.  To  spend  as  a  prodigal, 
prod'i  gal  ly,  adv.  In  a  prodigal  manner  ;  with  profu¬ 
sion  of  expense  ;  extravagantly  ;  wastefully  ;  profusely  ; 
lavishly  ;  as,  an  estate  prodigally  dissipated, 
pro-di'gious  (pro-dlj'ws),  a.  [L.  prodigiosus ,  fr.  prodigium 
a  prodigy  :  cf.  F.  prodigie.ux.  See  prodigy.]  1.  Of  the 
nature  of  a  prodigy  ;  marvelous ;  portentous.  Obs.  or  R. 
2.  Extraordinary  in  bulk,  extent,  quantity,  or  degree ; 
vast ;  huge  ;  immense  ;  as,  a  prodigious  mountain,  crea¬ 
ture,  blunder.  “  Prodigious  might.”  Milton. 

Syn.  —  Huge,  enormous,  portentous,  marvelous, amazing, 
astonishing,  extraordinary.  See  monstrous. 
pro  di'gious-ly,  adv.  1.  Portentously  ;  ominously.  Obs. 
2.  Enormously  ;  astonishingly  ;  as,  prodigiously  great, 
prod'i-gy  (pr<5d'T-jY),  n.  ;  pi.  -gies  (-jiz).  [L.  prodigium; 

pro  before  -}-  (perh.)  a  word  appearing  in  adagium  adage  : 
cf.  F.  prodige.  Cf.  adage.]  1.  Something  extraordinary, 
or  out  of  the  usual  course  of  nature,  from  which  omens 
are  drawn  ;  a  portent :  as,  eclipses  and  meteors  were 
anciently  deemed  prodigies. 

2.  Anything  so  extraordinary  as  to  excite  wonder  or 
astonishment ;  a  marvel ;  as,  a  prodigy  of  learning. 

3.  A  production  out  of  the  ordinary  course  of  nature  ;  an 

abnormal  development ;  a  monster.  B.  Jonson. 

Syn.  —  Wonder,  miracle,  portent,  marvel,  monster. 

pro-dis'so-conch  (pr6-dY.-,'6-k5qk),  n.  [Gr.  npo  before  -f- 
Snrtro?  double  -f-  K^yXr)  conch.]  Zool.  The  rudimentary 
or  embryonic  shell  of  a  bivalve  mollusk. 
pro-di'tioii  (pro-dlsh'un),  n.  [L.  proditio ,  fr.  prodere ,  lit., 
to  give  forth:  cf.  OF.  prodilion.']  Betrayal ;  treason.  Obs. 
prod  1-tO'rl-ous  (prSd'T-to'rT-ws  ;  201),  a.  [Cf.  OY.prodi- 
toire.'\  Treacherous  ;  traitorous  ;  also,  apt  to  make  unex¬ 
pected  revelations.  — prod'i-to'ri-ous-ly,  adv.  Both  R. 


prod'ro-mal  (prbd'ro-mal),  a.  Precursory;  Med.,  of  or 
pert,  to  prodromes  ;  as,  the  prodromal  stage  of  a  disease, 
pro'drome  (pro'drom),  n.  [Gr.  npoSpogot  running  before; 
npo  -j-  Sp6p oi  a  running.]  1.  Forerunner ;  precursor.  Obs. 

2.  Med.  A  premonitory  symptom  of  a  disease. 

3.  =  prodromus,  2. 

prod'ro  mus  (prbd'ro-mus),  n.  [NL.]  1.  A  precursor.  R. 
2.  A  preliminary  course  or  publication  ;  —  used  esp.  for¬ 
merly  in  the  titles  of  elementary  works, 
produce'  (pro-dus'),  v.  t. ;  -duced'  (-dust') ;  -duc'ing 
(-dus'Yng).  [L.  producere,  production ,  to  bring  forward, 
beget,  produce  ;  pro  -j-  ducere  to  lead.  See  duke.]  1.  To 
bring  forward  ;  to  lead  forth  ;  to  offer  to  view  or  notice  ; 
to  exhibit  ;  show  ;  aa,  to  produce  a  witness  in  court. 

Your  parents  did  not  produce  you  much  into  the  world.  Swift. 

2.  To  bring  forth,  as  young,  or  as  a  natural  product  or 
growth  ;  to  give  birth  to  ;  to  bear  ;  generate  ;  yield  ;  fur¬ 
nish  ;  as,  the  earth  produces  grass  ;  trees  produce  fruit. 

The  greatest  jurist  his  country  had  produced.  Macaulay. 

3.  Econ.  To  make  economically  valuable  ;  to  make,  or  to 
create  so  as  to  be,  available  for  satisfaction  of  human  wauts. 

4.  To  cause  to  be  or  to  happen  ;  to  originate,  as  an  effect 
or  result ;  to  bring  about ;  as,  vice  produces  misery. 

5-  To  give  being  or  form  to  ;  to  manufacture  ;  make  ;  as, 
he  produces  excellent  pottery. 

6.  To  yield  or  furnish ;  to  cause  to  accrue ;  as,  money  at 
interest  produces  an  income  ;  capital  produces  profit. 

7.  To  draw  out ;  to  extend  ;  lengthen  •  prolong  ;  as,  to  pro¬ 
duce  a  man’s  life  to  threescore.  Now  Rare.  Sir  T.  Browne. 

8.  Geom.  To  extend;  prolong;  —  applied  to  a  line,  sur¬ 
face,  or  solid  ;  as,  to  produce  a  side  of  a  triangle. 

pro-duce',  v.  i.  To  yield  or  furnish  appropriate  offspring, 
crops,  effects,  consequences,  or  resulta. 
prod'UCG  (prbd'us;  formerly  pro-dus'),  n.  That  which  is 
produced,  brought  forth,  or  yielded ;  product ;  yield ; 
specif.,  agricultural  product  or  products. 

Syn.  —  See  product. 

pro  duced'  (pro-dust'),  p.  a.  Extended,  esp.  in  one  direc¬ 
tion  ;  prolonged  ;  elongated  ;  as,  a  produced  leaf, 
pro-duc'er  (pro-dus'er),  n.  1.  One  who  produces,  brings 
forth,  or  generates. 

2.  One  who  grows  agricultural  products,  or  manufactures 
crude  materials  into  articles  of  use. 

3.  A  furnace  or  apparatus  for  producing  combustible  gas  to 
be  used  for  fuel,  for  driving 
gas  engines,  for  making  illu¬ 
minating  gas,  etc.  (cf.  water 
gas).  In  a  common  variety  air 
and  steam  are  forced  through 
a  layer  of  incandescent  fuel, 
as  coke,  the  resulting  gas  con¬ 
sisting  chiefly  of  carbon  mon¬ 
oxide  and  nitrogen. 

prod'uco  race.  A  race  to  be 
run  by  the  produce  of  horses 
named  or  described  at  the 
time  of  entry. 

pro  duc'ers’  goodsipro-dus'- 

Srz).  Econ.  Goods  that  sat¬ 
isfy  wants  only  indirectly  as 
factors  in  the  production  of 
other  goods,  such  as  tools  and 
raw  material ;  —  called  also 
instrumental  goods,  auxiliary 
goods,  intermediate  goods ,  or 
goods  of  the  second  and,  higher 
orders ,  and  disting.  from  con¬ 
sumers1  goods. 

producer’ 3  surplus.  Econ.  Any  profit  above  the  normal 
rate  of  interest  and  wages  accruing  to  a  producer  on  ac¬ 
count  of  some  monopoly  (temporary  or  permanent)  of  the 
means  or  materials  of  production  ;  —  called  also  produc¬ 
er’s  rent. 

pro  duc'i  ble  (pr6-dus'Y-b’l),  a.  Capable  of  being  produced, 
brought  forward,  brought  forth,  generated,  made,  or  ex¬ 
tended.  —  pro-duc'i  ble-nsss.  71. 

prod'uct  (pro'l'ukt),  n.  [L.  productus,  p.  p.  of  producere. 
See  produce.]  1.  Anything  produced,  as  by  generation, 
growth,  labor,  or  thought,  or  by  the  operation  of  involun¬ 
tary  causes  ;  as,  the  jnoiluctsoi  the  season,  or  of  the  farm ; 
the  products  of  manufactures;  the  products  of  the  brain. 
These  institutions  are  the  products  of  enthusiasm.  Burke. 

2.  Math.  The  number  or  magnitude  resulting  from  the 
multiplication  together  of  two  or  more  numbers  or  magni¬ 
tudes  ;  as,  the  product  of  7  and  5  is  35.  In  general,  the 
result  of  any  kind  of  multiplication,  as  an  assemblage 
formed  by  associating  each  element  of  one  assemblage  (the 
multiplier)  with  each  element  of  another  (the  multipli¬ 
cand).  See  multiplication,  2. 

3.  Chem.  See  educt,  2. 

Syn. —Product,  production,  produce.  Product  is  the 
general  word  for  that  which  is  produced  in  any  fashion  ; 
production  may  denote  the  act  or  process  of  producing  ; 
when  used  concretely,  it  commonly  applies  to  the  products 
of  intellectual  or  artistic  labor;  produce  (ordinarily  col¬ 
lective)  denotes  esp.  agricultural  products  ;  as,  the  prod¬ 
ucts  of  manufacture,  a  notable  product  01  industry  and 
skill;  “  Were  it  but  the  pitifulest  infinitesimal  fraction  of 
a  product,  produce  it,  in  God’s  name  !  ”  ( Carlyle) ; 44  a  tran¬ 
quillity  that  seemed  no  product  of  inertia”  (Be  Quincey) ; 
one  of  the  loftiest  productions  of  genius  ;  the  immaturity 
of  one’s  early  productions ;  “the  meager  produce  of  the 
land  ”  ( Cowper ) ;  the  Produce  Exchange, 
pro-duct'  (pro-dukt/),  v.  t.  To  produce.  Obs. 
pro-dUC'tile  (pro-duk'tTl ;  see  -ile),  a.  [L.  product ilis,  fr. 
producere  to  stretch  out.]  Extensible;  ductile. 
pro-dUC'tion  (-slmn),  n.  [L .productio  a  lengthening,  pro¬ 
longing  :  cf.  F.  production.  See  produce.]  1.  Act  or  proc¬ 
ess  of  producing,  bringing  forth,  or  exhibiting  to  view  ;  as, 
the  production  of  commodities,  of  a  witness. 


Siemens  Producer  A  Hopper 
for  introducing  fuel  to  Cham¬ 
ber  B ;  C  Grate  :  D  Nozzle  for 
jet  of  air  and  steam  ;  E  One 
of  two  Openings  by  which  air 
and  steam  are  admitted  to 
Ashpit  F :  G  Flue  for  carry- 
off  producer  gas. 


2.  That  which  is  produced;  as,  the  productions  of  the 
earth,  of  handicraft,  of  intellect. 

3.  A  lengthening  out  or  prolonging,  or  the  state  of  being 
produced,  or  elongated. 

4.  Econ.  The  creation  of  economic  value ;  the  making  of 
wealth  available  for  human  wants. 

Syn.  — Produce,  fruit,  work,  performance.  See  product. 
pro  duc'tion-al  (pro-diSk'shun-til),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to 
production. 

pro  duc'tive  (pro-dQk'tYv),  a.  [Cf.  F.  product  if ,  L.  pro - 
ductivus  fit  for  prolongation.]  1.  Having  the  quality  or 
power  of  producing ;  yielding  or  furnishing  results  ;  as, 
productive  enterprises  ;  also,  producing,  or  able  to  produce, 
in  large  measure  ;  fertile  ;  profitable  ;  as,  a  productive  soil. 

2.  Bringing  into  being  ;  causing  to  exist;  producing  ;  orig¬ 
inative  ;  as,  an  age  productive  of  great  men  ;  a  spirit  pro- 
duclive  of  heroic 'achievements. 

3.  Econ.  a  Effecting,  or  contributing  to  effect,  production, 
b  Yielding,  or  devoted  to  the  production  of,  a  net  return 
of  wealth  ;  — used  with  widely  different  meanings  by  dif¬ 
ferent  authors  according  to  their  different  economic  theo¬ 
ries  as  to  what  kinds  of  labor  or  expenditure  will  contrib¬ 
ute  such  an  increment  to  the  world’s  wealth  as  will  sup¬ 
port  like  production  or  expenditure  in  an  endless  series  of 
cycles  and  yield  a  net  result.  Thus  the  mercantilists  called 
productive  any  labor  or  expenditure  that  increased  the 
stock  of  precious  metals  of  a  nation  ;  the  physiocrats  called 
agricultural  labor  alone  productive  ;  Adam  Smith  extended 
productive  to  include  the  labor  of  agriculture,  manufactur¬ 
ing,  and  commerce  ;  and  now  many  forms  of  labor  and  ex¬ 
penditure  contributing  only  indirectly  or  remotely  to  the 
world’s  wealth,  as  by  increasing  the  mental  efficiency  of 
some  classes  of  laborers,  are  included  as  productive. 
productive  coal  measures,  Geol .,  those  portions  of  the  Penn¬ 
sylvanian  system  which  contain  coal.— p.  cooperation.  Econ. 
See  cooperation,  2.  —  p.  Imagination.  See  imagination,  1. 
—  pro-duc'tive  ly,  adv.  —  pro  duc'tive-ness,  n. 

pro  duc  tiv'i  ty  (pro'dQk-tlv'Y-tY),  n.  Quality  or  state  of 
being  productive  ;  productiveness.  Emerson. 

Pro-duc'tus  (pro-duk'tiis),  n.  [NL.  See  product.]  Paleon. 
A  genus  of  _ 

arthro-  CL  - x.  7^- l  .LJ 

pom  at ou  9 
brachio-  , 
pods,  with- 1 
out  a  ped-  \ 
icle,  but 

often  an-  Productus.  a  P .  semireticularis ;  be  P.  horridus 
chored  by  opened  to  show  interior  of  Valves, 

spines  on  the  shell.  It  is  very  characteristic  of  the  Car¬ 
boniferous  and  Permian  rocks.  P.  giganteus  is  sometimes 
nearly  a  foot  wide.  It  is  the  type  of  a  family,  Pro-dUC'- 
ti  dae  (-tY-de). 

pro'em  (pro'Sm),  n.  [ME.  proheme,  F.  proeme,  L.  pro- 
oemium ,  Gr.  npooi-gLov  ;  npo  before  -f-  ct^o*  way,  course  or 
strain  of  a  song.]  Preface  ;  introduction  ;  a  preface ;  pre¬ 
liminary  observations  ;  prelude. 

Thus  much  may  serve  by  way  of  proem.  Sivift. 

Syn.  —  See  preface. 

pro  em'bry-o  (pro-gm'brY-o),  7?.  [pro-  -f-  embryo.]  Bot. 
In  general,  any  embryonic  structure  developed  during  the 
segmentation  of  the  egg  or  oospore  before  the  formation  of 
the  true  embryo  ;  specif.,  in  Characese,  the  filamentous  row 
of  cells  arising  from  the  growth  of  the  oospore,  bearing  rhi- 
zoids  at  its  first  node,  and  at  the  second,  a  bud  from  which 
the  mature  plant  arises.  —  pro-em'bry-on'ic  (-Qn'Yk),  a. 
pro  emp-to'sis  (pro^mp-to'sYs),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  npoe/i- 
ninreLv  to  fall  in  before ;  npo  before  -f-  iv  in  -f~  ninruv  to 
fall.]  Chron.  The  addition  of  a  day  to  the  lunar  calendar 
at  intervals  of  about  310  years.  Rare.  Cf.  metemptosib. 
pro-eth'nic  (pro-Sth'nYk),  a.  [pro-  +  ethnic .]  Pert,  to  a  peo* 
pie  or  race,  before  its  evolution  into  definite- ethnic  groups, 
pro-lace'  (pro-fas'),  inter  j.  [OF.  prou  face ;  prou  profit 
-f-  J'aire  to  make,  do.]  May  it  do  you  good  !  —  a  salutation 
or  welcome.  Obs.  Shak. 

prof  a  na'tlon  (prbf'd-na'slmn),  72.  [L.  profanatio:  cf.  F. 

profanation.  See  profane,  v.  t\]  Act  of  profaning;  spe¬ 
cif.,  act  of  violating  sacred  things,  or  of  treating  them  with 
contempt  or  irreverence  ;  irreverent  or  too  familiar  treat¬ 
ment  or  use  of  what  is  sacred  ;  desecration  ;  as,  prof  a  na¬ 
tion  of  the  Sabbath,  of  a  sanctuary,  of  the  name  of  God. 
Syn.  —  Profanation,  desecration,  sacrilege.  Profana¬ 
tion  implies  esp.  irreverent  or  contemptuous  treatment  of 
sacred  things  ;  desecration  suggests  a  more  positive  vio¬ 
lation  of  their  sanctity  ;  sacrilege  is  the  sin  or  crime  of 
profaning  or  desecrating.  See  blasphemy. 
pro-fan'a-tO-ry(pr6-f5n'd-t6-rT),o.  Profaning ;  desecrating, 
pro  fane'  (-fan'),  V.  t. ;  pro-faned'  (-fand') ;  pro-fan'ing 
(-fan'Tng).  [L.  profanare:  cf.  F.profaner.  See  profane,  a.] 

1.  To  violate  or  treat  with  abuse,  irreverence,  obloquy,  or 
contempt  (something  regarded  as  sacred) ;  to  desecrate  ; 
pollute  ;  as,  to  profane  the  name  of  God  or  the  Scriptures. 

The  priests  in  the  temple  profane  the  sabbath.  Matt.  xii.  5. 

2.  To  put  to  a  wrong  or  unworthy  use ;  to  make  a  base 
employment  of  ;  to  debase  ;  abuse  ;  defile. 

So  idly  to  profane  the  precious  time.  Shak. 

3.  To  make  unduly  public  or  common,  as  something  essen¬ 
tially  private  or  reserved  for  a  few.  Now  Rare. 

pro-fane'  (pro-fan'),  a.  [F.,  fr.  L.  profanus ;  perh.  orig. 
before  the  temple,  outside  of  it,  unholy  ;  pro  before  -f* 
fanum  temple.  See  1st  fane.]  1.  Not  sacred  or  holy; 
specif.  :  a  Not  possessing  peculiar  sanctity  ;  unconsecrated; 
hence,  relating  to  matters  other  than  sacred;  secular;  op¬ 
posed  to  sacred ,  religious,  or  inspired  ;  as,  a profane  place ; 
profane  art.  “  Profane  authors.”  I.  Disraeli,  b  Unholy. 

Nothing  is  profane  that  serveth  to  holy  things.  Raleigh. 
2.  Treating  sacred  things  with  contempt,  disrespect,  irrev¬ 
erence,  or  undue  familiarity  ;  irreverent ;  impious.  Heuce, 


pro-cure',  n.  Procurement.  Obs. 
J  pro  cu  reur'  (prS'ku'rflr'),  n. 
[Y  •  Cf.  procurer.]  Fr.  Law. 
A  procurator. 

|,  Procurist.  Var.  of  Prokurist. 
procurour.  i*  procurer. 
pro-cur  'rent,  n.  [L.  procurrens, 
p.  pr.J  Zoo/.  Running  forward, 
procutour.  n.  [See  proctor.] 
Procurator.  Obs. 

Pro  cy-on'i-an  (prfyst-bn't-dn), 
a.  Having  «  spectrum  resem¬ 
bling  that  of  Procyon.  Lockyer. 
prodd  (prCd).  ».  =  prod,  n.,3. 

f-rod'dle  (prtfd'’l),  »\  t.  4-  /. 
Freq.  of  prod.]  To  poke  ;  pet¬ 
er  ;  nimble.  Scot,  .y  Dial.  Eng. 
prode.  +  proud. 


II  pro  De'o.  [L.]  Lit.,  for  God; 
—  said  of  the  privilege  granted 
to  a  person  to  sue  in  forma  pau¬ 
peris.  South  Africa. 

[I  pro  De'o  et  ec-cle'si-a.  [L.] 
For  God  and  the  church. 
Pro-dl'cian  (pr5-dTsh'on),  n. 
Eccl.  Hist.  One  of  the  followers 
of  Prodieus,  a  2d-century  anti- 
nomian  Gnostic, 
pro'dig,  «.  H,.  jirodigus :  cf.  F. 
prodiijue.]  Prodigal.  Obs. 
prod'i-gal.  v.  Prodigalize.  Obs. 
prod'i-gal  ize  (prOd'Y-gdl-Tz).  v. 
I  t.  [Cf.  OF.  prod  1  gal iser.]  To 
J  expend  extravagantly.  Bare. 

\  prod'i-gate  (-gat),  v.  t.  [Cf.  F. 
1  prodiguer.]  To 


)  squander. 


prod'i-gence  (prOd'Y-jcns),  n. 
[L.  prodigentia ,  fr.  pror/igens, 
p.  pr.  of  prodigere.]  Prodigal¬ 
ity.  Ohs. 

pro-dig'i-al  (p  r  <5-d  Y  j'Y-d!  1),  a. 
Pertaining  to  prodigies.  Ohs. 
pro  dig  i  ose',  a.  [L.  prodigio¬ 
sus.]  Prodigious.  Obs. 
pro-di'gious-ness.  ».  See  -ness. 
pro'digue.  n.  (F.,  fr.  L.  prodi- 
gns.]  A  prodigal.  Obs.  Sent. 
prod'i-tor  (prr>d'Y-tm.  ».  [  L.  : 

cf.OF.  proriiteur.]  Traitor.  Ohs. 
prod'i-to-ry  (-tO-rY).a.  Treach¬ 
erous.  Obs. 

prod  ro-mat'ic  (prSd^n-mat'- 
Yk),  pro-drom'ic(prfi-drQm'Yk), 
a.  Med.  Prodromal. 


nrod'ro-mi8t  (prbd'rC-mYst),  n. 
Precursor.  Ohs.  or  R. 
prod'ro-mous  (prbd'ro-mws),  a. 
Precursory  ;  prodromal.  Rare. 
prod'ro-my,  n.  [Gr.  npoSpou-g 
a  running  forward. 1  A  presage. 
Obs.  or  R. 

pro-du'eate,  n.  [Irreg.  fr.  L. 
)>rodueere,  productum .]  A  prod¬ 
uct.  Obs.  (06-s.l 

pro-duce'ment,  n.  Production.! 
pro-du'cent  ( pro-du'sent),  n. 
f  L.  producetis.  p.  pr.J  One  who 
produces.  Rare. 
producer  gas.  Gas  made  in  a 
producer.  See  producer,  3. 
jiroducers’  cooperation.  Econ. 
See  cooperation,  2. 


f>ro-du  ci-bil'i-ty  (prO-dii  si- 

>Yl'Y-tI),  n.  Quality  or  state  of 
being  producible.  * 
pro-du'cl-bl.  Producible.  Ref. 
pro  duct 'i-ble  <  prr.-duk'tY-b’l), 
a.  [Cf.  F.  produrtible.]  IJrodu- 
c  i  1)  1  e  -pro-due  t  i-b  i  l'i-t  y 
C-bYl'Y-tY),  n.  [KK’S  GOODS.) 
production  goods.  =  produc- | 
pro-duc'tiv.  Productive.  R.  S/>. 
pro-due 'tiv-ne3B.  Productive¬ 
ness.  Ref.  Sp. 

pro-due 'tress  <  prC-dhk'trcs),  n. 
A  female  producer, 
produstacion  -^protestation. 
proef  ^  proof. 
pro  e-gu'me-nal  (pro/?-gtl'm£- 
ndl),  a.  [Gr.  nporiyovpLtvos,  p. 


pr.  of  npoTiyeiixOai  to  lead  the 
way  :  cf.  F. proegumtne.]  Med. 
Predisposing.  Obs. 
pro'em.  r.  t.  To  preface.  Obs. 
pro  e'mi  al  ( pro-e'niY-dl),  a.  Of 
the  nature  of  a  proem  ;  intro¬ 
ductory  ;  prefatory.  Rare. 
pro-e'mi  ate.  v.  i.  [L.  prooe- 
miari, -at us.]  To  preface.  Obs. 
Scot. 

pro-e'mi  urn  (prC-e'mY-um),  n. 

[LL.]  Proem. 

proes.  proesse.  ^  prowess. 

pro  et  con.  [L.]  Pro  and  con. 
prof.  +  prove. 
prof.  Professor, 

prof'a-nate,  v.  t.  [L.  profana- 
tus ,  p.  p.]  To  profane.  Obs. 


^le,  senate,  care,  itm,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofa  ;  eve,  Svent,  find,  recent,  maker ;  Ice,  111 ;  old,  obey,  orb,  Sdd,  s5ft,  connect ;  use,  unite,  urn,  Up,  circus,  menil ; 

[I  Foreign  Word.  f  Obsolete  Variant  of.  +  combined  with.  =  equals. 
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PROFOUNDNESS 


specif.,  irreverent  in  language  ;  taking  the  name  of  God  in 
vain  ;  given  to  swearing  ;  blasphemous  ;  as,  a  profane  per¬ 
son,  word,  oath,  or  tongue.  X  Tim  i.  9. 

3.  Not  admitted  to  the  temple  ;  uninitiated  in  certain  re¬ 
ligious  rites  ;  hence,  of  low  or  common  standing  ;  vulgar  ; 
common  :  as,  the  profane  mob. 

Sy  n.  -  Temporal,  worldly  ;  unsanctified,  unhallowed,  un¬ 
holy,  ungodly,  wicked,  godless.  See  irreligious. 

—  pro  fane'ly,  adv.  —  pro  f ane'ness,  n. 

prof'a  nisra  (prQf'd-nTz’m),  n.  1.  Profaneness.  Obs. 

2.  Profane  doctrine  or  culture.  Rare. 
pro-fan'i-ty  (prS-fin'T-tT),  n.  ;  pi.  -TIES  (-tiz).  [L .profani- 
f<w.]  1.  Quality  or  state  of  being  profane ;  profaneness  ;  ir¬ 
reverence  ;  esp.,  the  use  of  proiane  language  ;  blasphemy. 

2.  That  which  is  profane  ;  profane  language  or  acts. 

Syn.  —  See  blasphemy. 

pro'fert  (pro'fert),  n.  [L.,3d  pers.  pr.  of  proferre.]  Law. 
Lit.,  he  brings  forward;  —  used  as  the  name  of  an  allega¬ 
tion  in  a  pleading  or  on  the  record  that  the  pleader  pro¬ 
duces  in  open  court  an  instrument  pleaded  or  founded  on. 
In  modern  practice  the  allegation  suffices  to  put  the  deed 
in  the  constructive  possession  of  the  court, 
pro-feaa'  (pro-fgs'),  v.  t.  ;  pro-fessed'  (-fgst'),  rarely  pro¬ 
test' ;  pro-fess'ing.  [ M E . pro^ fe.ssed  bound  by  a  vow,  F. 
proffo,  ruase.,  professe,  fern.,  professed  (monk  or  nun),  L. 
professus,  p.  p.  of  profiteri  to  profess  ;  pro  before,  forward 
-\rfatei'i  to  confess,  own.  Cf.  confess  ]  1.  To  make  open 

declaration  of,  as  of  one’s  knowledge,  belief,  action,  etc.  ; 
to  avow  or  acknowledge  ;  to  confess  publicly  ;  to  own  or 
admit  freely  ;  as,  to  profess  one’s  religion. 

Then  will  I  profess  unto  them,  1  never  knew  you.  Matt.  vii.  23. 

2.  To  set  up  a  claim  or  make  pretense  to  or  of ;  to  pretend  ; 
hence,  to  put  on  or  present  an  appearance  or  show  of  ;  as, 
to  profess  one’s  self  a  physician. 

1  do  profess  to  be  no  leas  than  I  seem.  Shak. 

3.  To  pretend  to  knowledge  of  ;  to  proclaim  one’s  self 
versed  in  ;  to  set  up  as  an  authority  respecting  or  a  prac¬ 
titioner  of  ;  as,  he  professes  surgery. 

I  profess  not  talking.  Shak. 

4  Eccl.  To  admit  to  membership  in  a  religious  order  on 
taking  the  required  vows. 

pro-loss',  v.  i.  1.  To  make  a  public  declaration  or  avowal. 

2.  To  declare  friendship.  Obs.  Shak. 

3.  To  unite  with  a  religious  body  by  professing  faith, 
pro-fessed'  ( pro-fSst'),  p.  a.  Openly  declared,  avowed,  ac¬ 
knowledged,  or  claimed  ;  as,  a  professed  foe,  wit,  Christian, 
the  professed,  R.  C.  Ch .,  a  certain  class  among  the  Jesuits 
bound  by  a  .special  vow.  See  Jesuit.  1. 

pro-l3»'slon  (-fSsh'iin),  n.  [F.,  fr.  L.  professio  See  pro¬ 
fess,  v.]  1.  A  professing  ;  open  declaration  ;  public  avowal, 
acknowledgment,  or  claim,  as  of  religions  faith  and  pur¬ 
pose  ;  as,  professions  of  friendship  ;  a  profession  of  faith. 
A  solemn  vow,  promise,  and  profession.  Rk.  of  Com.  Prayer. 

2.  That  which  one  professes  ;  a  declaration  ;  an  avowal ; 
a  protestation  ;  specif.,  Christian  or  religious  faith  and 
purpose  openly  avowed  ;  as,  his  professioris  are  insincere. 

The  Indians  quickly  perceive  the  coincidence  or  the  contra¬ 
diction  between  professions  and  conduct.  ./.  Morse. 

3.  That  of  which  one  professes  knowledge ;  the  occupa¬ 
tion,  if  not  purely  commercial,  mechanical,  agricultural, 
or  the  like,  to  which  one  devotes  one’s  self ;  a  calling  in 
which  one  professes  to  have  acquired  some  special  knowl¬ 
edge  used  by  way  either  of  instructing,  guiding,  or  advising 
others  or  of  serving  them  in  some  art  ;  calling  ;  vocation  ; 
employment ;  as,  the  profession  of  arms  ;  the  profession  of 
chemist.  The  three  professions,  or  learned  professions,  is  a 
name  often  used  for  the  professions  of  theology,  law,  and 
medicine. 

4.  The  collective  body  of  persons  engaged  in  a  calling ; 
as,  the  profession  distrust  him. 

6.  Eccl.  Act  of  entering  and  taking  the  vows  of,  or  be¬ 
coming  a  member  of,  a  religious  order. 

6.  Nature  ;  character.  Obs. 

Syn.  —  See  trade. 

pro-168'sion-al  (-al),  a.  1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  profes¬ 
sion,  or  calling  ;  conforming  to  the  rules  or  standards  of 
a  profession ;  following  a  profession,  or  some  line  of  conduct 
as  if  it  were  a  profession.  “  Pride,  not  personal,  but  jtrofes- 
sional Macaulay.  “  A.  professional  Bitterer. 'n  De  Quincey. 
2.  a  Engaged  in  by  professionals  ;  as,  a  professional  race  ; 

—  opposed  to  amateur,  b  Engaging  in  a  profession  or,  by 
extension,  any  calling  as  a  means  of  livelihood  or  for  gain  ; 
as,  a  professional  golf  player  ;  — opposed  to  amateur. 

pro-fos'fiion-al,  n.  One  who  engages  in  anything  profes¬ 
sionally  ;  a  professional  worker ;  —  opposed  to  amateur. 
Generally  one  who  has  competed  in  any  sport  for  a  stake 
or  purse  or  for  gate  money,  or  with  a  professional  for  a 
prize,  or  who  has  taught  or  trained  in  sports  or  athletics 
for  pay,  is  officially  regarded  as  a  professional, 
pro-fes'slon  al  Ism  (-Tz’ra),  n.  The  following  of  a  profes¬ 
sion,  sport,  etc.,  for  a  livelihood  or  for  gain  ;  the  charac¬ 
teristics,  standards,  or  methods  of  professionals,  esp.  in 
sports  or  athletics  ;  —  opposed  to  amateurism. 
pro  fes'Sion  al'i-ty  (pro-fSsh'un-Sl'T-tT),  n.  Character  or 
quality  of  a  professional  or  of  that  which  is  professional. 
pro-les'Glon  al  ly,  adv.  Ill  a  professional  way  or  capacity, 
pro  fes'sor  ( pro-fgs'er),  n.  [L. ,  a  teacher,  a  public  teacher  : 
cf .  F.  professeur.  See  profess.]  1.  One  who  professes,  or 
openly  declares,  his  sentiments  or  opinions  ;  esp.,  one  who 
publicly  avows  his  religious  belief  and,  usually,  in  so  doing 
joins  a  religious  body.  “  Professors  of  religion.”  Bacon. 

2.  One  who  professes  religion  with  unusual  f  ervor,  —  some¬ 
times  implying  insincerity.  Scot.  &  Dial.  Eng. 

3.  One  who  professes,  or  publicly  teaches,  any  science  or 
branch  of  learning  ;  esp.,  an  officer  in  a  university,  college, 
or  other  seminary,  whose  business  it  is  to  deliver  lectures, 
or  instruct  students,  in  a  particular  branch  of  learning,  and 


on  whom  the  title  has  been  formally  conferred  by  the 
academic  authorities;  as,  a  professor  of  mathematics. 

4.  One  who  teaches,  or,  more  loosely,  one  who  practices, 
any  art,  sport,  or  occupation  requiring  skill;  as,  a  professor 
of  dancing  or  boxiug.  Co/log.  and  often  Humorous. 

5-  Angling.  An  artificial  fly  for  bass  and  trout  fishing  hav¬ 
ing  a  yellow  silk  tinsel-ribbed  body,  brown  wing3  and 
hackle,  red  tail,  and  silver-tinsel  tag. 
pro-lea'sor  ate  (pro-f&s'er-at),  n.  [ professor  -f-  -ate,  4.] 

1.  The  office,  duties,  or  dignity  of  a  professor. 

2.  The  term  of  office  of  a  professor. 

3.  The  professors  of  an  academic  institution  collectively, 
pro  fes-80'rl  al  (pro'fS-so'rT-fil ;  *201),  a.  [L.  prufessorius  : 

cf.  F.  professorial .]  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  professor  ;  as, 
professorial  interest  —  proves  SO'ri  al  ism  (-Tz’m),  n. 
professorial  socialism.  =  socialism  of  the  chair.  Colloq. 
proles  so'rl-ate  (-at),  n.  A  body  of  professors,  as  those 
of  a  university  or  college;  also,  professorship, 
pro  fes'sor-ship  (pro-fgs'er-ship),  n.  The  office,  duties, 
or  position  of  an  academic  professor. 
proZ'fer  ( prSf'er),  v.  t.  ;  prof'fered  (-erd) ;  prof'fer-ing. 
[ME.  profren ,  proferen ,  AF.  profrer ,  OF.  porofrir  ;  por 
lor  (L  .pro)  -f -  of rir  toolfer,  F.  ojfrir ,  LL.  (assumed)  offe- 
rire,  fr.  L.  offeree.  See  offer.]  1.  To  offer  for  acceptance  ; 
to  propose  to  give  ;  to  make  a  tender  of  ;  as,  to  proffer  a 
gift;  to  proffer  services ;  to  proffer  friendship.  Shak. 

I  reck  not  what  wrong  that  thou  me  profier.  Chaucer. 

2.  To  put  forward  or  into.  Obs. 

3.  To  show  evidence  of.  Dial.  Eng. 

Syn.  —  See  offer. 

prof'fer,  n.  1.  An  offer  made;  something  proposed  for 
acceptance  ;  a  tender  ;  as,  proffers  of  peace  or  friendship. 

lie  made  a  proffer  to  lay  down  his  commission.  Clarendon. 
2.  Essay;  attempt.  Obs.  or  R.  Bacon. 

pro-fTcienco  (pro-fTsh'ens),  n.  Proficiency, 
pro  fi'cisn  cy  (-en-sT),  n. ;  pi.  -cies  (-sTz).  1.  Advancement 
or  progress  in  knowledge  or  skill.  Obs. 

2.  Quality  or  state  of  being  proficient;  expertness  ;  adept¬ 
ness  ;  as,  to  acquire  proficiency  in  music. 
pro-H'cient  (-ent),  n.  [L.  proficiens,  -e?itis,  p.  pr.  of  pro¬ 
f-cere  to  go  forward,  make  progress  ;  pro  -f-  facer e  to  make. 
See  fact  ;  cf.  profit,  n.]  One  well  advanced  in  any 
business,  art,  science,  or  branch  of  learning  ;  an  expert ; 
an  adept;  as,  a  proficient  in  a  trade,  in  music,  etc. 
pro-fi'clent,  a.  Well  advanced  in  any  occupation,  art,  or 
branch  of  knowledge  or  skill ;  well-skilled;  versed  ;  adept. 

—  pro  fi'cient  ly,  ad v.  —  pro-fi'eient-ness,  n. 
pro'file  (pro'fil ;  -fel ;  277),  n.  [It.  profit o ,  fr.  profilare  to 

draw  in  profile,  fr.  L.  pro  -f-  filum  thread,  outline,  shape  : 
cf.  F.  profit .  See  file  a  row  ;  cf.  purfle,  purl,  fringe.] 
1  An  outline  or  contour  ;  as,  the  profile  of  an  apple. 

2.  A  human  head  seen  or  represented  sidewise,  or  in  a 
side  view  ;  the  side  face  or  half  face. 

3.  A  side  or  sectional  elevation  ;  as  :  a  Arch.  A  section  of 
any  member  at  right  angles  with  its  main  lines,  b  Civil 
Engin.  A  drawing  showing  a  vertical  section  of  the  ground 
along  a  surveyed  line  or  graded  work,  c  Fort.  (1)  Any 
section  of  a  fortification  made  by  a  vertical  plane  perpen¬ 
dicular  to  the  principal  lines  of  the  work.  (2)  A  wooden 
frame  sometimes  used  as  a  guide  in  shaping  a  parapet. 
vSyn.  —  See  form. 

th6  Profile.  See  Old  Man  of  the  Mountain  b,  under  old. 
pro'file,  v.  t. ;  pro'filed  (-fild  ;  -feld) ;  pro'fil-ing  (-ffl- 
Tng  ;  -fel-ing).  [Cf.  F.  profiler ,  It.  profilare.  See  pro¬ 
file,  n.]  1.  To  draw  the  vertical  outline  of ;  to  draw  in 

profile,  as  an  architectural  member  ;  to  draw’  a  profile  of. 
2.  Mech.  To  shape  the  outline  of  (an  object)  by  passing  a 
cutter  around  it.  See  profiling  machine. 
pro'fil-ing  (pro'fll-Tng  ;  -fel-Tiig),y;.  pr.  dt*  vb.  n.  of  profile. 

—  profiling  machine,  Mach.,  a  machine  toolt  similar  in  prin¬ 
ciple  to  the  Blanchard  lathe,  for  cutting  irregular  shapes 
in  metal  by  means  of  a  vertical  milling  or  fly  cutter  guided 
by  a  truncated  obconical  piece  (called  the  dummy)  which 
moves  along  the  copy. 

pro-fil'o-graph  (pro-fil'o-graf ;  pro-fil'-),  n.  [profile  -f- 

—  graph.]  An  instrument,  borne  on  wheels,  for  recording 
automatically  the  profile  of  the  land  over  which  it  travels. 

pro  fil  om'e  ter  (pio'fl-lom'e-ter  ;  pro' ft-),  n.  [ profile  -f- 
-meter.]  A  device  for  copying  profiles,  consisting  of  many 
parallel  rods  of  equal  length  sliding  through  a  rigid  holder, 
prof'it  (pi  Qf'It),  7i.  [ME.  profit,  pr  off et,  OF.  profit ,  profet , 
prof  tit ,  fr.  L.  profectus  advance,  progress,  profit,  fr.  pro- 
ficere,  profectum.  See  proficient  ;  cf.  feat.]  1.  Ad¬ 
vancement  ;  advantage  ;  improvement.  Obs. 

2.  Accession  of  good  ;  valuable  results ;  useful  conse- 
queuces  ;  benefit ;  avail  ;  gaiu  ;  as,  an  office  of  profit. 

This  I  speak  for  your  own  profit.  1  Cor.  vii.  35. 

3.  The  excess  of  returns  over  expenditure  in  a  given  trans¬ 
action  or  series  of  transactions  ;  as :  a  The  excess  of  the 
price  received  over  the  price  paid  for  goods  sold  (115  Wis. 
261).  b  The  excess  of  the  price  received  over  the  cost  of 
purchasing  and  handling,  or  of  producing  and  marketing, 
particular  goods  (3  Fed.  566,  569).  c  The  advantage  de¬ 
rived  (as  in  infringement  of  patents)  from  employing  one 
process  or  machine  in  manufacture  instead  of  another. 

4.  Excess  of  income  over  expenditure,  as  in  a  business  or 
any  of  its  departments,  during  a  given  period  of  time. 
Specif.  :  a  The  income  of  invested  property,  not  includ¬ 
ing  an  appreciation  in  market  value  (15  Wall.  63,  65  ;  198 
Pa.  216).  b  Usually  in  pi.  With  reference  to  land,  the 
sum  or  revenue  yielded  by  it,  or  the  proceeds  derived  from 
its  use  or  enjoyment,  as  in  case  of  leased  property  or  laud 
that  is  mined.  Cf.  profit  a  prendre. 

The  word  profit  in  senses  3  and  4  (above)  includes  any 
benefit  or  advantage  accruing  from  the  management,  use, 
or  sale  of  property,  or  from  the  carrying  on  of  any  process 


of  production,  or  from  the  conduct  of  business.  It  may 
be  used  concretely  to  designate  either  (1)  the  excess  (called 
gross  profit)  of  gross  receipts  over  the  expenditures  directly 
involved  in  production  or  purchase,  not  deducting  for 
interest,  insurance,  or  even,  for  some  purposes,  general 
expenses  of  management,  etc. ;  or  (2)}  the  net  proceeds 
(called  net  profit)  obtained  by  deducting  from  the  gross 
proceeds  all  forms  of  expeuse  or  outlay  involved  in,  or  in¬ 
cidental  to,  the  business  in  question,  as  in  calculating  the 
annual  profit  of  a  business,  where  insurance,  wages,  and 
other  items  of  current  expense  are  deducted  (94  U.  S.  500), 
or  often,  also,  interest  (0  Wall.  788,  804),  and  wear  and  tear, 
etc.,  but  not  any  abnormal  appreciation  or  depreciation  of 
the  capital  employed. 

5-  The  ratio  of  profit  (in  sense  4)  for  a  given  year  to  the 
amount  of  capital  invested. 

6.  Commonly  in  pi.  The  share  of  the  employing  classes 
in  the  distribution  of  the  products  of  industry,  as  distinct 
from  wages ,  which  constitute  the  share  of  the  laboring 
classes,  and  rent ,  which  constitutes  the  share  of  the  land¬ 
owning  classes.  It  was  regarded  by  English  economists 
as  covering  interest,  insurance  for  risk,  and  wages  of 
superintendence.  But  Walker  and  American  economists 
in  general  have  held  that  profit  as  a  share  in  distribution 
does  not  properly  include  either  interest  or  insurance, 
but  represents  the  reward  of  the  employer  for  his  skill,  as 
distinct  from  that  of  the  capitalist  for  his  saving.  This 
view  is  now  the  one  generally  prevalent.  Cf .  entrepreneur, 
EARNING,  2,  pi. 

7.  Law.  Short  for  profit  a  prendre. 

Syn.  — Benefit,  avail,  service,  improvement,  advance¬ 
ment,  gain,  emolument. 

in  profit,  in  milk;  yielding  milk;  —  said  of  a  cow\  Dial. 
Eng.  A-  Australia.  —  p.-and-loss  account,  or  p.  and  loss,  Book¬ 
keeping,  a  nominal  account  showing  the  gain  or  loss  in 
business  for  a  specific  period,  usually  one  year, 
prol'it  (prSf'Tt),  v.  i. ;  prof'it-ed  ;  prof'it-ing.  [ME.  prof- 
Hen,  F.  profiler.  See  profit,  r;.]  1.  To  gain  advantage  ; 

to  make  improvement ;  to  improve  ;  gain  ;  advance  ;  as, 
to  profit  by  advice  ;  to  profit  by  commerce. 

I  profit  not  by  thy  talk.  Shak. 

2.  To  be  of  use  or  advantage  ;  to  do  or  bring  good. 

Riches  profit  not  in  the  day  of  wrath.  Prov  xi.  4. 
prof'it,  V.  t.  To  be  of  service  to  ;  to  benefit ;  advantage ; 
avail  ;  aid  ;  as,  truth  profits  all  men. 
prof'it-a  ble  (-a-b’l),  a.  [F.  profitable .]  Yielding  or  bring¬ 
ing  profit  or  gain  ;  lucrative  ;  useful ;  helpful  ;  as,  a profit¬ 
able  trade  or  profession  ;  a  profitable  study. 

Syn.  —  See  bf.nf.ficial. 

—  prof'it-a-ble-noss,  n.  —  profit  a  bly,  adv. 
prof'it  a  pren'dre,  or  prof'it  b  pren'dre  (4  priiN'dr’).  [OF. 
profit  a  prendre.]  Law.  A  right  to  take  a  profit  from  land, 
that  is,  something  yielded  or  produced  by  it ;  a  right  to 
take  from  land  a  part  of  its  soil  or  of  its  produce.  A  profit 
a  prendre  can  be  acquired  only  by  grant  or  prescription, 
and  it  may  be  appurtenant  to  other  land  or  held  in  gross. 
It  is  technically  distinct  from  an  easement,  though  often 
so  called,  esp.  when  appurtenant  to  other  land, 
profit  Sharing-  Econ.  The  system  of  remunerating  work¬ 
men  by  giving  them  over  and  above  their  wages  a  certain 
percentage  of  the  net  profits  of  the  business,  the  manage¬ 
ment  remaining  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  employer. 
When  in  case  of  loss  the  workmen  forgo  a  part  of  their 
wages  as  a  contribution  towards  the  loss,  the  system  is 
called  profit-and-loss  sharing,  and  this  may  take  the  form  of 
an  industrial  partnership,  proper.  Cf.  cooperation,  2. 
prof'li  ga  cy  (prbf'lT-ga-si),  n.  [See  trofligate,  a.] 
Quality  or  state  of  being  profligate  ;  abandoned  character 
or  conduct;  a  profligate  course  of  life  ;  dissoluteness, 
prof'li-gate  (-gat),  a.  [L .  profiigatus,  p.  p.  of  profligare 
to  strike  or  dash  to  the  ground,  to  destroy  ;  pro  before  -J- 
a  word  akin  to  fiigere  to  strike.  See  afflict.]  1.  Over¬ 
thrown  ;  beaten  ;  conquered.  Obs.  Hudibras. 

2 .  Broken  down  in  rectitude,  principle,  virtue,  or  decency  ; 
shamelessly  immoral  or  vicious;  dissolute;  &s,  n  profli¬ 
gate  man.  “  A  race  move  profligate  than  we.”  Roscommon. 
Syn.  —  Corrupt,  depraved,  vicious.  See  abandoned. 

prof'li-gate,  n.  A  profligate  person, 
prof'lu  ence  (-loo-2ns;  pro'floo- ;  243),  n.  [L.  profiuentia .] 
Quality  of  being  profluent ;  progress  ;  also,  abundance.  R. 
prof'lu-ent  (-cut),  a.  [L.  profluens ,  p.  pr.  of  profiuere  ; 
pro  forward  -f -  jluere  to  flow.]  Spreading  ;  flow  ing  forth 
or  forw  ard.  Rare. 

II  pro  for'ma  (pro  fbr'md).  [L.J  For  the  sake  of  form  ;  as  a 
matter  of  form.  Specif. :  Com.  Used  to  designate  an  ac¬ 
count,  invoice,  or  the  like,  made  up  to  show  what  the 
certain  (specified)  goods  would  sell  for  in  the  market, 
pro-found'  (pro-found'),  a.  [F.  profond,  L.  profundus  ; 
pro  before,  forward  -j-  fundus  the  bottom.  See  found  to 
establish,  bottom  lowest  part.]  1.  Opening  or  reaching 
to  a  great  depth  ;  extending  far  below  the  surface  ;  deep. 
“  A  gulf  profound .”  Milman. 

2  Intellectually  deep;  entering  far  into,  or  reaching  to 
the  bottom  of,  a  matter  or  a  branch  of  learning  ;  thor¬ 
ough  ;  as,  a  profound  scholar  ;  profound  statesmauship. 

Addicted  more 

To  contemplation  und  profound  dispute.  Milton. 

3.  Characterized  by  intensity;  deeply  felt;  pervading; 

intense  ;  far-reaching ;  as,  a  profound  sleep  ;  profound 
respect.  “  Profound  sciatica.”  Shak. 

Of  the  profound  corruption  of  this  class  there  can  he  no 
doubt.  Milman. 

4.  Bending  low;  exhibiting  or  expressing  deep  humility 
or  respect ;  as,  a  profound  bow. 

5-  Coming  from  a  depth  ;  as,  a. profound  sigh. 

Syn.  —  See  deep. 

pro  found',  n.  1.  The  deep  ;  the  sea  ;  the  ocean. 

2.  An  abyss  ;  a  vast  depth  of  space, 
pro  found'ly,  adv.  In  a  profound  manner ;  deeply  ;  in¬ 
tensely  ;  thoroughly  ;  as,  a  profoundly  learned  man. 

Why  sigh  you  no  profoundly  f  Shak. 

pro  found'ness,  n.  Quality  or  state  of  being  profound; 
profundity  ;  depth  ;  thoroughness.  Hooker. 


pro-fan'or  f  prC-fan'Cn,  n.  One 
who  profanes. 

II  pro-fa'num  vul'gus.  [L.]  The 
unhallowed  multitude  ;  the  un¬ 
initiated  rabble. 

Horace  ( Odes,  III.  1  1). 
profs.  j*  proof,  prove 

fro-fect  ,  n.  [L.  profectus .] 
’rofit.  Obs. 

pro-fec'tion,  n.  [L.  profectio, 
fr.  profit- isci  to  set  out.)  A  set¬ 
ting  out  :  advance.  Ons. 
^roTec-tl'tious  (prfi'fek-tYsh'- 
«s),  a.  [L.  profecticius,  fr.  pro- 
peisci  to  set  out,  proceed.]  Pro¬ 
ceeding  or  derived.  Rare. 
pro-fec'to,  adv.  [L.,  assuredly.] 
At  once.  Obs. 


prof'e  cy  Prophecy.  Ref.  Sp. 
pro-fer'.  +  proffer,  prefer. 

rro  fer'ment  (prfi-fQr'mSnt),  n. 

pro-  +  ferment.  J.  =  zymogen 
proferre-  +  prefer. 
pro  feso'ant.  n.  [Cf.  F.  pro- 
fessant.  p.  pr.]  A  professor.  Obs. 
profess  'ed-ly  (prh-f6s'Cd-lY), 

adv.  Bv  profession  ;  avowedly, 
pro  fes'sion  al -1st,  n.  A  profes¬ 
sional.  Rare. 

pro-fes  'sion-al  ize.  r.  t.  To  give 
u  professional  character  to. 
pro  fes 'sion-al  lze,  i.  To  as¬ 
sume  a  professional  character  ; 
to  become  professional, 
pro  fos'sion-ist,  ».  One  who 
makes  a  profession,  esp.,  Scot., 


one  who  makes  an  insincere  pro¬ 
fession  of  religion,  [feasor.  /?.| 
pro-fe8'sor-e8B,N.  A  woman  pro-| 
pro  fes-so'ri  al  ly,  adv.  of  pro- 
KKSMIRIAL  [professoriate.  I 
pro  fes  so'rl  at  <-&t).  Var.  of  | 
pro-fes  'so  ry  (prfi-ffs'fl-rT),  a. 
[  L.  professorius.)  Pert,  to  a  pro¬ 
fessor  ;  professorial.  R.  Bacon. 
pro  feat',  prof'e  sy.  prof'et, 

rrof'et-eas.  pro-fet'ic.  Pro- 
e  s  s  e  d  :  prophesy  ;  prophet ; 
prophetess  ;  prophetic.  Ref.  Sp. 
profette.  profit. 
proffe  +  proof. 
prof'ferd  Proffered.  Ref.  Sp. 
prof'fer  er,  n.  One  who  prof¬ 
fers  something. 


proffet.  +  profit. 

[pro-fi'chil  pr6-fe'kS),n.  pi.  The 
first  seasonal  crop  of  figs  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  caprifig,  and  used 
for  caprifieation  of  Smyrna  figs. 
Cf.  MAMME,  MAMMON  I. 
pro  fi'ci-at  (prf*-ffsh'Y-St),  n. 
[OF.,  fr.  L.  jtroficiat  may  it  he 
useful.]  A  fee  of  welcome  to 
newly  installed  bishops.  Obs. 
pro  fic'u-0U8  (prA-flk'A-us).  a. 
[L  proficuu .*.]  Profitable  ;  use¬ 
ful.  Obs  —  pro-fic'u-ou8  ly,  a</i>. 
profile  board  A  template 
profile  cutter.  A  knife  or  ma¬ 
chine  cutter  with  an  edge 
shaped  to  cut  a  definite  form. 
See  knife,  n.,  3,  Rlust. 


profile  line.  =  facial  line. 
profile  machine.  =  profiling 

MACHINE. 

profile  paper.  Civil  Engin.  Plot¬ 
ting  paper  used  for  convenience 
in  drawing  profiles, 
pro'fll-er  (pro'ftl-5r  ;  -fel-?r),  n. 
fine  that  profiles, 
pro'ftl-ist.  n.  One  who  takeB  or 
makes  profiles  ;  a  profiler, 
profit  +  prophet. 
prof'it  a  bl.  Profitable.  Ref.  Sp 
prof'it  er.  n.  One  that  profits 
prof'it-ing,  n.  Gain  ;  profit, 
prof'it-lesa.  a.  See  -less.— 
prof'it  less  ly.  adv. 
pro-fix 'it.  ci.  [pro-  for  pre-  -f- 
dial.  p.  p.,  fixed.]  Predeter- 


|  mined.  Ohs.  Scot. 

prof'li-gate.  v.  t.  To  drive 
away  :  defeat  ;  overcome  06s.— 
prof  li  ga'tion.  n.  Obs. 
prof'li  gate-ly.  adv.  of  profli- 

j  a  \  r  e. 

prof'li  gate  ness.  n.  See -nf.ss 
pro-flu/vi-um  ( pr5-fl6o'vY-tZm). 
n.  [L.  ;  pro  -P  fin  ere  to  flow.] 
.  Med.  A  flowing  out  :  discharge 
pro  fo' H  um  (prC-fo'lY-t/m),  n. 
The  sea  pink.  Dial.  Eng. 
pro  found',  v.  t.  [Cf.  OF./iro- 
\  fonder.]  1.  To  cause  to  sink, 
dive.or  penetrate. far  down.  Obs. 
2.  To  penetrate.  Obs. 
pro  found',  r.  i.  To  dive  deep¬ 
ly  ;  to  penetrate.  Obs. 


food,  fo“ot ;  out,  oil ;  chair  ;  go  ;  sing,  iijk  ;  fhen,  thin  ;  nature,  venlure  (250) ;  K  =  ch  inG.  icli,  ach  (144) ;  boN  ;  yet;  zh  =  *  in  azure.  Number,  refer  to  §§  in  Guidb. 
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IP’O-ful'gent  (prft-fttl'j?nt),  cr.  [  pro- -{-Ij.fulgere  to  shine.]  I 
Bhining  forth  ;  brilliant;  effulgent.  Rare.  Tennyson. 
pro  fun'da  (-ffin'da),  n.  [NL.  (sc.  arteria ),  fern,  of  L. 
profundus  deep.]  Anat.  Any  of  certain  deep-seated  ar¬ 
teries  or  veins;  as:  a  The  superior  profunda  artery,  the 
largest  branch  of  the  brachial  artery  in  the  upper  part  of 
the  arm,  winding  around  the  humerus  and  supplying  the 
bone  and  certain  muscles  of  that  region,  b  The  inferior 
profunda  artery,  a  smaller  branch  of  the  brachial  given  off 
near  the  middle  of  the  upper  arm.  c  The  profunda  femoris 
artery,  the  deep  femoral  artery.  See  femoral  artery,  d 
The  profunda  femoris  vein,  a  tributary  of  the  femoral  vein  a 
short  distance  below  Poupart’s  ligament, 
pro  fun'di-ty  (-fun'dT-tT),  n. ;  pi.  -ties  (-tTz).  [L.  pro - 
f  unditas :  cf.  F.  profonditk.  See  profound.]  1.  Quality  or 
state  of  being  profound  ;  as  :  a  Depth  of  place  or  situation, 
b  Depth  of  knowledge,  feeling,  etc. 

2  That  which  is  profound  ;  as  :  a  A  great  depth  ;  an  abyss. 

44  The  vast  profundity  obscure.”  Milton,  b  A  profound 
or  abstruse  matter  or  subject. 

3.  The  distance  of  a  star.  Sir  W.  Herschel. 

pro-fuse'  (pro-fus'),  a.  [L.  profusus,  p.  p.  of  profundere 
to  pour  forth  or  out;  pro  forward,  forth-}-  fundere  to 
pour  :  cf.  F.  profus.  See  fuse  to  melt.]  1.  Pouring 
forth  liberally,  as  esp.  money  or  gifts ;  exceedingly  or  ex¬ 
cessively  liberal  in  spending  or  giving ;  prodigal  ;  as,  a 
profuse  government. 

2.  Done,  given,  furnished,  provided,  etc.,  with  great  or 
excessive  liberality  ;  very  or  excessively  bountiful,  abun¬ 
dant,  or  copious ;  as,  profuse  hospitality  ;  profuse  expendi¬ 
ture.  44  A  green,  shady  bank,  profuse  of  flowers.”  Milton. 
Syn.  —  Bountiful,  liberal ;  extravagant,  wasteful.  —  Pro¬ 
fuse,  lavish,  prodigal.  That  is  profuse  which  is  poured 
forth  fully  or  freely  ;  that  is  lavish  which  is  expended  or 
bestowed  without  stint  or  measure;  prodigal  implies  ex¬ 
travagant  or  reckless  profusion  or  lavishness  ;  as  .profuse 
apologies ;  44  A  land  where  life  was  great  and  .  .  .  beauty 
lay  profuse  ”  (R.  Browning);  lavish  hospitality;  44  Had  I 
so  lavish  of  my  presence  been,  ...  so  stale  and  cheap  to 
vulgar  company  ”  ( Shak.) ;  44  bankrupt  of  life,  yet  prodigal 
of  ease  ”  ( Dryden ) ;  44  chary  of  praise  and  prodigal  of  coun¬ 
sel”  ( Stevenson ) ;  the  prodigal  sou.  All  these  words  may 
be  applied  to  persons.  See  plentiful. 

—  pro  fusely,  ac/r.  —  pro  fuse'ness,  n. 
pro-fuse'  (-fuz'),  v.  t.  Obs.  1.  To  pour  forth  or  give  freely. 

2.  To  spend  too  liberally  ;  to  lavish  ;  squander, 
pro-fu'slon  (-fu'zhfin),  n.  [L.  profusio  :  cf.  F.  provision.] 

1.  Act  of  one  who  is  profuse  ;  a  spending  or  pouring  out 
with  great  or  undue  liberality  ;  lavish  expense.  Now  Rare. 

Thy  vast  prof  usion  to  the  factious  nobles  Rowe. 

2.  Abundance  ;  exuberant  plenty ;  lavish  supply  ;  as,  a 

profusion  of  commodities.  Addison. 

Ptog  (pr5g),  v.  i.  ;  progged  (pr5gd) ;  prog'ging  (prbg'Tng). 
[Cf.  E.  dial.  prog,  progue,  to  prod,  push,  poke  about  for, 
forage,  beg,  ME.  prokken  to  beg,  also  D.  prachen  to  beg, 
G.  prachern ,  Dan.  prakke,  Sw.  pracka.]  To  wander,  esp.  in 
order  to  steal,  beg,  or  find  something,  as  in  seeking  oysters 
or  digging  clams  alongshore;  to  prowl;  hence,  to  pursue 
mean  or  dishonest  shifts  for  a  livelihood  or  for  gain.  Obs., 
Cant,  or  Dial. 

A  perfect  artist  in  progging  for  money.  Fuller. 
prog,  n.  1.  Victuals  got  by  begging  or  filching;  victuals 
of  any  kind  ;  food  ;  supplies.  Cant  or  Slang.  Swift. 

So  long  as  he  picked  from  the  filth  his  jn-og.  R.  Browning. 
2  A  hoard  or  store  of  any  kind  ;  savings.  Dial.  Eng. 

3.  A  vagrant  beggar  ;  a  tramp.  Slang. 

4.  A  pointed  instrument  like  a  goad  or  skewer;  also,  a 
prick,  poke,  or  prod.  Scot,  tfc  Dial.  Eng. 

pro-gen'i-tor  (pro-jSn'T-ter),  n.  [L.  progenitor ,  fr.  progig- 
nere ,  progenituni ,  to  bring  forth,  to  beget ;  pro  forth  -f- 
gignere  to  beget :  cf.  OF.  progenileur.  See  gender  kind.] 
An  ancestor  in  the  direct  line  ;  a  forefather.  Milton.  — 
pro  gen'i-to'ri-al  (-to'rT-al ;  201),  a. 

prog'e-ny  (pr5j'£-nT),  n.  [ME.  progenie,  F.  progbnie,  fr. 
\j.  }>rogenies,iv.  progignere.  See  progenitor.]  1.  Race; 
lineage  ;  descent.  Obs. 

Doubting  thy  birth  and  lawful  progeny.  Shah. 

2.  Descendants  of  the  humankind,  or  offspring  of  other 
animals  ;  children  ;  offspring, 
pro-glot'tis  (pro-gl5t'Ts),  n.  ;  pi.  -tides  (-T-dez).  [NL.  ; 
Gr.  npo  forward  -f-  y\ oirra  the  tongue;  cf.  npoyXioaaii; 
the  tip  of  the  tongue.]  Zool.  One  of  the  segments  of  a 
tapeworm.  They  contain  both  male  and  female  reproduc¬ 
tive  organs,  and  live  for  a  time  after  breaking  away  .  Each 
proglottis  is  formed  by  a  process  of  transverse  division, 
or  strobilization,  in  the  neck  region  of  the  worm.  —  pro- 
glot'tic  (-Ik),  a.  —  pro  glot-tid'e  an  (pro/glS-tld'e-ffn),  a. 
prog-nath'lc  (pr5g-nSth'Ik)  la.  [pro-  +  Gr.  yvaOm  the 
prog'na-thous  (pr5g'n<i-tlms)  j  jaw.]  Anat.  ct-  Zool.  Hav¬ 
ing  the  jaws  projecting  beyond  the  upper  part  of  the  face. 
See  gnathic  index.  —  prog'na  tliism  (prbg'nd-thTz’m), 
prog'na  thy  (-thl),  n. 

prog'ne  (pr5g'ne),  n.  [L.,  a  swallow,  traditionally  said 
to  be  fr.  Prague  (the  sister  of  Philomela),  who  was  changed 
into  a  swallow,  Gr.  npo/cvTj.]  a  A  swallow.  Obs.  b  [cap.] 
Zool.  A  genus  of  swallows  including  the  purple  martin,  c 
Zool.  The  gray  comma  butterfly.  See  comma  butterfly  b. 
prog  nosis  (pr5g-no'sTs),  n.  [L.,  fr.  Gr.  npoymoais,  fr.  npo- 
yiyviiidKeiv  to  know  beforehand  ;  npo  -f-  yiyiuxriceiv  to 
know.  See  know.]  1.  A  foretelling  ;  forecast.  Rare  or  Fig. 
2.  Med.  Act  or  art  of  foretelling  the  course  and  termina¬ 
tion  of  a  disease ;  also,  the  outlook  afforded  by  this  ;  as, 
the  prognosis  of  hydrophobia  is  bad.  Cf .  diagnosis,  1. 
prog-nos'tic  (-nbs'tTk),  a.  [Gr.  npoyvuj<TTiK6<;.  See  prog¬ 
nosis.]  Indicating  something  future  by  signs  or  symp¬ 
toms  ;  foreshowing ;  aiding  in  prognosis  ;  as,  the  prog¬ 
nostic  symptoms  of  a  disease  ;  prognostic  signs. 


prog  nos'tic  (pr3g-n5s'tTk),  n.  [ME.  prenostik  (prob.  by 
confusion  with  prefix  pre-),  L .  prognosticum,  Gr.  npoyvm- 
ariKov  :  cf.  F.  pronostic,  prognostic,  OF.  pronostique.  See 
prognostic,  a.]  1.  That  which  prognosticates  ;  a  sign  by 

which  a  future  event  may  be  known  or  foretold  ;  an  indi¬ 
cation  ;  omen. 

That  choice  would  inevitably  be  considered  by  the  country  as 
a  prognostic  of  the  highest  import.  Macaulay. 

2.  Act  of  foretelling  from  or  as  from  signs  or  omens. 

3.  Med.  A  sign  or  symptom  indicating  the  course  and  ter¬ 
mination  of  a  disease. 

Syn.  —  Sign,  omen,  presage,  token,  indication,  symptom, 
prog  nosti  cate  (-tT-kat),  v.  t. ;  -cat'kd  (-kat/gd) ;  -cas¬ 
ing  (-kat/Ing).  [See  prognostic,  n.  <&  a.]  1.  To  foretell 
from  signs  or  symptoms ;  to  prophesy  ;  predict ;  as,  to 
prognosticate  evil.  Burke. 

2.  To  foreshow  ;  presage.  Now  Rare. 

Syn.— Foretoken,  betoken,  forebode,  bode.  See  foretell. 
prog-nostl-ca'tion  (-ka'slmn),  n.  [Cf.  F.  pronostic  at  ion .] 

1.  Act  of  prognosticating  ;  prediction  ;  presage. 

2.  That  which  foreshows  ;  a  foretoken  ;  sign. 

3.  An  almanac.  Obs.  tC-  R. 

prog-nos'ti-ca  tor  (-ka'ter),  n.  One  who  prognosticates, 
pro'gram,  pro'gramme  (pro'gr&m ;  sometimes  -grifm, 
-grilm),  7i.  [L.  programing  a  public  proclamation,  man¬ 

ifesto,  Gr.  npoypappa ,  fr.  npoypa^etu  to  write  before  or  in 
public ;  npo  before,  forth  -f-  ypd<f)eiv  to  write  :  cf.  F.  pro¬ 
gramme.  See  graphic.]  1.  That  which  is  written  or 
printed  as  a  public  notice  ;  a  scheme  ;  a  prospectus.  Obs. 

2.  A  brief  outline  or  explanation  of  the  order  to  be  pursued, 
or  the  subjects  embraced,  in  any  public  exercise,  perform¬ 
ance,  or  entertainment ;  usually,  a  printed  or  written  list 
of  the  acts,  scenes,  selections,  or  other  features  composing 
a  dramatic,  musical,  or  other  performance,  with  the  names 
of  the  performers  ;  as,  a  theater  program  ;  the  program  of 
a  race  meeting. 

3.  Hence,  the  selections  or  features  of  a  performance  or 
entertainment  collectively;  as,  a  brilliant  jirogram. 

4.  An  edict  published  for  public  information  ;  an  official 
bulletin  ;  a  public  proclamation. 

6-  A  plan  of  future  procedure;  as,  one’s  jirogram  for  the 
day  ;  the  program  of  a  political  party. 

6.  A  programma,  or  preface  ;  prolegomenon.  Obs  or  R. 
pro'gram  1st,  pro'gram  mist  (pro'grSm-Tst),  n.  Music. 
One  concerned  with  program  music  or  with  descriptive 
features  in  music. 

pro-gram'ma  (pr6-gr5in'd),  n.  ;  pi.  -mata  (-td).  [L.  See 

program.]  1.  Gr.  Antiq.  Any  law  which,  after  it  had 
passed  the  Athenian  senate,  was  fixed  on  a  tablet  for  pub¬ 
lic  inspection  prior  to  being  proposed  to  the  people. 

2.  Hence,  a  notice,  as  one  posted  ;  a  decree  ;  edict. 

3.  A  preface  ;  prolegomenon. 

pro  gram-mat'ic  (pro'gra-milt'Ik),  a.  Music.  Of  the  na¬ 
ture  of,  or  pertaining  to,  program  music, 
program,  or  programme,  music-  Music.  Descriptive 
instrumental  music  which  follows  a  definite  argument  or 
program  of  incidents,  scenes,  or  moods, 
prog'ress  (prbg'rSs  or,  esp.  in  British  usage,  pro'grSs  ;  277), 
n.  [L.  progressus,  fr.  progredi ,  p.  p.  progressus,  to  go 
forth  or  forward  ;  pro  forward  -f-  gradi  to  step,  go  :  cf .  F. 
progres.  See  grade.]  1.  A  moving  or  going  forward  ;  a 
proceeding  onward,  as  from  one  point  or  degree  to  one  fur¬ 
ther  advanced ;  an  advance  in  physical,  mental,  or  moral 
development,  condition,  or  position  ;  as,  the  jirogress  of  a 
ship,  carriage,  etc.  ;  an  advance  toward  better  or  ideal 
knowledge  or  condition  or  that  conceived  of  as  better  ;  as, 
the  moral  progress  of  a  community  ;  a  child’s  progress  at 
school. 

2.  The  growth,  development,  or  course  of  anything;  as, 
the  progress  of  a  disease,  a  war,  a  negotiation. 

3.  A  moving  from  place  to  place  ;  a  journey,  esp.  a  journey 
of  state  ;  a  circuit,  as  of  a  sovereign  through  his  dominions. 
Now  Rare. 

The  king  being  returned  from  his  progress t.  Evelyn. 

4.  Scots  Feudal  Law.  Succession  in  right  to  a  feudal  es¬ 
tate  ;  —  chiefly  used  in  charter  by  progress  or  writ  by  progress, 
one  making  a  renewed  disposition  of  an  original  fee  ;  and 
progress  of  titles,  or  such  a  series  of  title  deeds  as  estab¬ 
lishes  a  valid  feudal  title.  Charters ,  and  writs ,  by  progress 
were  abolished  in  1874  except  charters  of  novodamus,  pre¬ 
cepts  of  clare  constat,  and  writs  of  acknowledgment. 

Syn.  —  Progress,  progression.  Progress  denotes  advance 
or  forward  movement ;  progression  is  either  the  act  of  ad¬ 
vancing,  or  progress  by  successive  steps  or  degrees  ;  as, 
44  They  go  round  and  round  like  the  blind  horse  in  the 
mill,  only  he  has  the  satisfaction  of  fancying  he  makes 
a  progress"  (Gray);  44  the  whole  seizure,’  progress,  and 
termination  of  the  disease  ”  {Poe) ;  ”  delightful  never-end¬ 
ing  progress  to  perfection  ”  ( Hazlitt ) ;  “  That  slow  pro¬ 
gression  of  things,  which  naturally  makes  elegance  and 
refinement  the  last  effect  of  opulence  and  power”  (Sir 
J.  Reynolds) ;  44  Every  generation  .  .  .  adds  ...  its  own  dis¬ 
coveries  in  a  progression  to  which  there  seems  no  limit” 
( T.  L.  Peacock)  ;  arithmetical  progression.  See  advance. 

pro  gress'  (pr$-gr6s';  earlier,  commonly,  pro'grgs),  V.  i. ; 
-GRESSED'(-grSst');  -gress'ing.  To  make  progress ;  specif., 
to  move  forward  in  space  ;  to  continue  omvard  in  course ; 
to  proceed  ;  to  go  on  ;  as,  railroads  are  progressing  across 
the  district.  4  4  As  his  recovery  progressed  A1  Thackeray. 
Let  me  wipe  off  this  honorable  dew, 

That  silverly  doth  jirogress  on  thy  cheeks.  Shak. 
If  man  jirogresses,  art  mu6t  progress  too.  Caird. 
Syn.  —  See  advance. 

pro-gress',  v.  t.  1.  To  pass  over  or  through.  Obs. 

2.  To  cause  to  progress  ;  to  advance,  as  legislation, 
pro-gres'sion  (pro-grgsh'wn),  n.  [L.  progressio :  cf.  F. 


progression.]  1.  Act  of  progressiag,  or  moving  forward; 
a  proceeding  in  a  course  ;  motion  onward. 

2  Course  ;  passage  ;  also,  lapse  or  process  of  time. 

I  hope,  in  a  short  progression,  you  will  be  wholly  immerged 
in  the  delices  and  joys  of  religion.  Evelyn. 

3.  In  technical  uses  :  a  Math.  A  discrete  series  that  has  a 
first  but  no  last  element,  esp.  one  in  w  hich  any  intermedi¬ 
ate  element  is  related  by  a  uniform  law  to  the  other  ele¬ 
ments.  b  Music.  (1)  Succession  of  tones  or  chords;  the 
movement  of  the  parts  in  harmony  ;  motion.  (2)  = 

SEQUENCE. 

4.  Gaming.  A  martingale  in  which  the  player,  starting 
with  a  certain  bet,  increases  it  by  a  given  sum  after  each 
loss,  and  decreases  it  a  like  amount  after  each  win. 

Syn.  —  See  progress. 

progression  of  mutes,  Philol.,  Lautverschiebung. 
pro-gres'sion-ist  (pro-grSsh'un-Tst),  n.  One  who  believes 
in  the  progression  of  society,  or  of  organic  evolution,  to¬ 
wards  perfection.  —  pro-gres'sion  ism  (-Iz’m),  n.  Rare. 
prog'ress-ist  (pr5g'rSs-ist ;  cf.  progress),  n.  1.  A  pro¬ 
gressionist. 

2.  A  member  of  any  of  various  political  parties  holding 
views  assumed  to  be  progressive, 
pro-gres'sive  (pro-gr8s'Tv),  a.  [Cf.  F.  progressif .] 

1.  a  Moving  forward;  proceeding  onward  ;  advancing; 
increasing  ;  as,  pj'ogressive  motion  or  course  ;  —  opposed 
to  retrograde,  b  Advancing  by  successive  stages ;  going 
onw  ard  gradually  and  more  or  less  regularly. 

2.  Improving  or  tending  to  progress  or  improvement; 
favoring  progress;  as,  a  progressive  policy. 

3-  Evincing,  or  indicative  of,  progress.  Rare. 
progressive  assimilation.  Philol.  See  assimilation,  2.  —  P. 
Brethren.  See  Dunker.  —  P.  Dunkards.  See  Dunker.  — 
p.  euchre  or  whist,  a  w  ay  of  playing  at  card  parties,  by  w  hich 
the  players  periodically  change  places,  and  often  part¬ 
ners,  according  to  some  prearranged  schedule  or  plan. 

—  p.  locomotor  ataxia  or  ataxy.  See  locomotor  ataxia. — 
p.  muscular  atrophy,  Med.,  chronic  anterior  poliomyeli¬ 
tis  characterized  by  continuous  atrophy  of  the  muscles. 

—  p.  paralysis,  Med.,  general  paralysis.  —  p.  pernicious  ane¬ 
mia.  =  pernicious  anemia.  — p.  powder,  a  gunpowder 
made  so  that  it  burns  slowly  until  the  projectile  moves, 
and  then  with  increasing  rapidity,  to  avoid  the  extreme 
pressure  caused  by  the  explosion  of  powders  in  wdiich  the 
combustion  is  instantaneous.— p.  sorites.  Logic.  See  sorites. 

—  p.  tax  or  taxation,  Econ.,  a  tax  or  taxation  in  which  the 
tax  percentage  imposed  in  any  individual  case  increases 
by  a  certain  amount  with  certain  increases  in  the  amount 
of  the  income  or  wealth.  Progressive  taxation  is  used 
chiefly  in  income  taxes  and  inheritance  taxes.  —  p  wage, 
Econ.,  a  mode  of  paying;  laborers  by  wages  graduated  in 
amount  according  to  then-efficiencies,  often  w  ith  a  certain 
minimum  wage.  —  p.  whist.  See  progressive  euchre. 

—  pro  gres'sive  ly,  «</*  .  — pro-gres'sive  ness,  n. 

pro  gym'no-sperm  ( pr6-jTm'n6-spdrm),  n.  \_pro-  -j-  gyrn- 
nosperm .]  Raleobot.  One  of  the  ancestral  fossil  types 
from  which  modern  gymnosperms  are  thought  to  have  been 
derived.  —  pro  gym  no  sper'mic  (-spGr'mTk),  pro  gym'- 
no  sper'mous  (  m?7s),  a. 

pro-hib'it  (pro-hTt/It),  v.  t.  ;  tro-hib'it-ed  ;  pro-hib'it-ing. 
[L.  prohibitus,  p.  p.  of  prohibere  to  prohibit ;  pro  before, 
forth  -f-  habere  to  have,  hold.  See  habit.]  1.  To  hold  or 
keep  off  or  awray  ;  hence,  to  hinder  ;  debar  ;  prevent. 

Gates  of  burning  adamant, 
barred  over  us,  jtrohibit  all  egress.  Milton. 

2.  To  forbid  by  authority;  to  interdict;  as,  the  law  pro¬ 
hibits  men  from  stealing,  or  it  prohibits  stealing. 

Prohibit  was  formerly  followed  by  to  with  the  infini¬ 
tive,  but  is  now  commonly  followed  by  from  w  ith  the  ver¬ 
bal  noun  in  -mg. 

Syn.  —  Interdict,  debar,  prevent,  hinder.  See  forbid. 
pro  hi  bl'tion  (prS'hl-bTsh'wn),  n.  [L.  prohibitio  :  cf.  F. 
prohibition.]  1.  Act  of  prohibiting,  or  interdicting. 

2.  A  declaration  or  injunction  forbidding  some  action. 

The  law  of  God,  in  the  ten  commandments,  consists  mostly  of 
jtrohibitions.  Tillotson. 

3-  Specif.,  the  forbidding  by  law  of  the  sale  and,  some¬ 
times,  the  manufacture  of  alcoholic  liquors  as  beverages. 
4.  Lau\  Short  for  writ  of  prohibition. 
prohibition  of  light,  Astral.,  the  effect  of  adjacent  planets  in 
annulling  the  supposed  influence  of  one  between  them, 
prc^hl-bi'tion-a-ry  (-a-rT),  a.  Pertaining  to,  or  involving, 
prohibition  ;  as,  prohibitionary  laws, 
pro  hl-bi'tion  ism  (-Tz’m),  n.  The  system  or  theory  of  the 
prohibition  of  the  sale  or  manufacture,  or  both,  of  alcoholic 
liquors  as  beverages  ;  [cap.]  the  principles  and  policy  of 
the  Prohibitionists. 

preyhi  bi'tion-ist,  n.  1.  Econ.  A  protectionist.  Rare. 

2.  One  who  favors  the  prohibition  of  the  sale  (or  of  the 
sale  and  manufacture)  of  alcoholic  liquors  as  beverages ; 
specif,  [cap.],  U.  S.,  a  member  of  the  Prohibition  party. 
Prohibition  party.  U.  S.  Polit.  A  party,  having  a  nation¬ 
al  organization  and  State  organizations,  w  hose  fundamen¬ 
tal  principle  is  the  prohibition  by  law-  of  the  manufacture, 
importation,  transportation,  and  sale  of  alcoholic  bever¬ 
ages.  It  was  organized  as  a  national  party  in  September, 
1869,  and  in  1872  held  its  first  presidential  convention, 
pro-hib'i-tive  (pro-hlb'T-tTv),  a.  [Cf.  F.  prohibitif.]  Pro¬ 
hibitory.  —  pro  hibi  tive  ly,  adv. 
prohibitive  Impediment.  Law.  See  impediment,  2. 
pro-hib'i-to-ry  (-T-to-rT),(7.  [L.  prohibitorius.]  1.  Serv¬ 

ing  or  tending  to  prohibit  or  exclude ;  implying  prohibi¬ 
tion  ;  as,  a  proh  ibitory/  law  ;  a  prohibitory  price. 

2.  Containing  negation  or  prohibition  ;  as,  prohibitory 
w'ords  or  expressions. 

Prohibitory  Index.  R.  C.  Ch.  See  index,  n.,6. 
pro-Ject'  (pro-jSkt' ;  Shakespeare  has  pro'ject),  v.  t. ;  pro- 
ject'ed  ;  pro-ject'ing.  [L.  projectus,  p.  p.  of  proicere , 
projicere  ;  pro  forward  -}-  j  a  cere  to  throw  :  cf.  F.  projeUr, 


profre.  j*  proffer. 
pro-fund',  v.  t.  [L.  jiro  fund  ere 
pour  forth.]  To  squander.  Obs. 
pro-fun'di-tude.  -fun'dure,/i.  [F. 
jiro/ondeur.]  Profundity.  Obs. 
profur.  +  proffer. 
pro-fue'er.  n.  One  who  gives  or 
spends  profusely.  Obs. 
pro-fu'ilve.  a.  Lavish.  Obs. 
pro  fy-lac'tic.  Prophylactic. 
Ref.  Sp . 

prog.  o.  t.  [Cf.  prog,  v. 
proke.]  To  prick  ;  goad  ;  poke; 
■tir  up.  Scot,  or  Dial.  Eng. 
pro-gam 'ete  (prd-gim'et  ;  prO'- 
ga-met'),  n.  &  Biol.  An  oocyte 
or  a  spermatocyte,  b  Rot.  In 
certain  zygomycetous  fungi,  a 
swollen  hyphal  filament  from 
which  gametes  are  abstricted. 


pro-gen 'er-ate  (pr5-j?n'?r-at), 
v.  t.  [L.  progenevatvs,  p.  p.  of 
progenerare  to  beget.]  To  beget; 
procreate.  Rare.  —  pro-gen  er- 
a'tion  (-a'shun),  n. 
pro-ge'nl-al  (prfS-je'nT-dl),  a. 
[L.  progenies  progeny  -f  -a I.] 
Pert.t*  lineage  or  descent.  Rare. 
pro-gen'i-tor-shlp/,r?.  See -ship. 
pro-gen '1  tress  (  prC-jfn'I-trge), 
n.  A  female  progenitor. 
pro-gen  i-trice'(-T-tre8'),n.  Pro¬ 
genitress.  Obs.  [genitress.l 
pro-gen 'i-trix,  w.  [L.J  A  pro-| 
pro-gen'i-ture  tpr6-idn'T-tflr),n. 
[F.  jtrogeniture .]  A  begetting, 
or  birth.  Rare. 

pro-gen'i-ty,  n.  [From  prog¬ 
eny?]  Stock  :  lineage.  Obs. 

pro  ge-ot'ro-pism.  n.  Plant 


Physiol.  Positive  geotropism.  — 
pro  ge  o-trop'ic,  a. 
prog'ger  (prQg'Pr),  n.  One  who 
progs;  specif.,  one  who  makes  a 
livelihood  by  oystering,  digging 
clams,  or  the  like,  in  a  small 
way,  or  by  doing  odd  jobs  along¬ 
shore;  hence,  a  shiftless,  worth¬ 
less  fellow.  Local,  U.  S. 
prog'gle  (pr8g'4l),  n.  Sr  v.  [Cf. 
dial,  prog  to  prod  ;  n.,  a  goad.] 
Goad  ;  prickle.  Dial.  Eng. 
pro-glot'tid  (prft-gl5t'Id),  n. 
a  obi.  A  proglottis. 

Eirog'na-thl  (prOg'nd-thD.n.pZ. 
NTL.l  Prognathic  persons, 
’rog^ne  (prbg'n?).  Var.  of 
Procne  (see  Philomela). 
prog-nos'tic.  v.  t.  [Cf.  OF. pro- 
nostiquer .]  Prognosticate.  Obs. 


prog-nos'ti-ca-ble  ( prbg-nfis'tT- 
Kd-h’lL  a.  Capable  of  being 
foretold.  [nostic.  Obs.  I 

prog-nos'tt-cal.  a.  Sr  n.  Prog-| 
prog-nos 'ti  cate  (prOg-nfiH'tl 
kat),  v.  i.  To  foretell :  prophesy, 
prog-nos 'tl-ca-tive  (-kft-tiv),  a. 
Foretelling.  R.  [nostic.  Ofc.O 
prog-nos 'ti-ca-ture,  n.  Prog-| 
prograce.  progress,  n. 
pro'gramme.  Var. of  program. 
pro'gram-mer,  n.  O  n  e  w  h  o 
makes  up  or  arranges  a  program, 
program  paper.  Soft  paper 
which  does  not  rustle  when  han¬ 
dled,  used  for  theater  programs. 
Pro'gre-sis'ta  (pre'grS-sgs'ta), 
a.  [Sp.]  Noting,  or  pert,  to  :  a 
The  progressist  party  in  Spain, 
formed  in  1835  from  the  Cris- 


tinoe.  b  The  party  in  the  Philip¬ 
pines  that  supports  theAmerican 
government  but  professes  a  de- 
si  re  for  independence.— Pro  gre- 
sis'ta,  n.  frtl), a.  Progressive.] 
pro-gres'sion-aLprO-grr'sh'un-l 

fro-gres'slon-a-rv  (-fi-rl),  a. 

’rogressional.  Rare.  [A*.  I 
pro  gres'siv.  Progressive.  /?<;/*.  | 
pro-gres'sive.  n.  One  who  is  pro¬ 
gressive,  esp.  in  political  policy, 
pro  gres 'sor  (p  r  8-gr  ?  s'?r),  n. 
[L.]  One  who  progresses.  Rare. 
pro  grest'.  Progressed.  R.  Sp. 
progue  ( prflg).  Scot.  &  dial.  var. 
of  prog,  n.  8r  r. 

||  Pro/gym  na'sl-um  ( G.  pWPgYm- 
na'zl-obm  ;  -gum-),  n.  [G. J  In 
Germany,  a  school  preparatory 
to  the  gymnasium. 


||  pro  hac  vl'ce.  [L  ]  For  this- 
turn  or  occasion.  [proem.  I 

prohelm.  -heme.  -hemy. 

firo-hib'it-er,  n.  One  that  pro- 
li  bits.  [A>.  I 

pro-hib'i-tiv.  Prohibitive  Ref  | 
pro-hib'l  tor  ( prfi-hTb'I-tCrj,  n. 
[L.]  One  who  prohibits, 
i  pro  hie  et  nunc.  [L  ]  For 
here  and  now. 

ro  hy-drot'ro-plsm.  r».  Plant 
* hysiol .  Positive  hydrotro¬ 
pism.  —  pro-hy^ro-trop'lc.  a. 
prolf.  PROVE, 
proin.  +  prune. 

11  pro  in'dl-vi'so  (pr5  Yn'dY-vT'- 
so).  [L.]  Law.  lor  or  as  undi¬ 
vided;  in  common, 
prolne.  +  prune. 
prols-  +  prose. 


ale,  senate,  c&re,  Jim,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofa ;  eve,  Svent,  find,  recent,  maker ;  Ice,  Ill ;  old,  ftbey,  orb,  ftdd,  s6ft,  connect ;  use,  unite,  firn,  ip,  circus,  menu ; 

|  Foreign  Word,  t  Obsolete  Variant  of.  +  combined  with.  =  equals. 


PROJECT 


1715 


PROMENADE 


earlier  projecter ,  OF.  pour g  tier ,  porgeier.  See  jet,  v.] 

1.  To  throw  or  cast  forward  ;  to  shoot  forth. 

Before  his  feet  herself  she  did  project.  Spenser. 
Behold  !  th*  ascending  villas  on  my  side 
Project  long  shadows  o'er  the  crystal  tide.  Pope. 

2  To  cast  about  or  revolve  in  the  mind  ,  to  contrive  ;  de¬ 
vise  ;  scheme  ;  as,  to  project  a  plan. 

3.  Geom .,  Persp .,  etc.  a  To  throw  forward  in  a  prescribed 
direction  (as  a  point,  line,  boundaries  of  and  lines  in  a  fig¬ 
ure,  area,  etc.)  so  as  to  depict  on  a  plane,  cylindrical, 
spherical,  or  other  given  surface.  The  picture  thus  repre¬ 
sented  on  the  given  surface  is  the  shadow  of  the  points, 
lines,  etc.,  which  would  be  thrown  by  parallel,  diverging, 
or  converging  rays  of  light,  b  More  generally,  to  depict 
(one  figure  or  extent)  on  another,  according  to  any  fixed 
correspondence  between  the  points  of  the  two. 

4.  To  externalize  or  perceive  as  spatially  and  sensibly  ob¬ 
jective,  as  an  idea  or  image. 

6.  To  set  forth,  as  an  argument,  or  the  like.  Obs.  &  R. 
pro  ject'  (prfc-jgkt'),  v.i.  1.  To  shoot  or  extend  forward; 
to  be  prominent ;  to  jut ;  as,  branches  project  from  the 
tree  ;  the  eaves  project  two  feet. 

2  To  form  a  project ;  to  scheme.  Rare.  Fuller. 

3-  Alchemy.  To  cast  the  transmuting  agent  into  the  cru¬ 
cible  and  thereby  produce  precious  substance, 
proj'ect  (prBj'Skt ;  277),  n.  [L.  projectum ,  neut.  p.  p.  ; 
cf.  F.  projet ,  OF.  pour  get,  fr.  the  v.  See  project,  v.t.  ;  cf. 
projet.]  1.  The  place  from  which  a  thing  projects.  Obs. 

2.  That  which  is  projected  or  designed;  something  in¬ 
tended  or  devised  ;  a  scheme  ;  design  ;  plan. 

He  entered  into  the  project  with  his  customary  ardor.  Prescott. 
Sy n.  —  Design,  scheme,  purpose.  See  plan. 
pro-jec'tile  (pro-jSk'tTl ;  see  -ile),  a.  [Cf.  F.  projectile .] 

1.  Projecting  or  impelling  forward  ;  as,  a projectile  force. 

2.  Caused  or  imparted  by  impulse  or  projection  ;  impelled 

forward;  as,  projectile  motion.  Arbuthnot. 

3.  Zool.  Capable  of  being  thrust  forward. 
pro-Joc'tile,  n.  [Cf.  F.  projectile.']  1.  A  body  projected 

by  exterior  force,  and  continuing  in  motion  by  its  own  in¬ 
ertia  ;  specif.,  a  missile  for  a  firearm. 

2.  pi.  Meek.  A  part  of  mechanics  which  treats  of  the  mo¬ 
tion,  range,  time  of  flight,  etc.,  of  bodies  thrown  or  driven 
through  the  air  by  an  impelling  force, 
pro  Jec'tion  (-jSk'shim),  n.  [L. projectio :  cf.  F. projection.] 

1.  Act  of  throwing  or  shooting  forward. 

2.  A  jutting  out ;  also,  a  part  that  projects,  or  juts  out,  as 
of  a  building  ;  an  extension  beyond  something  else. 

3.  A  scheming  or  planning  ;  rarely,  that  which  is  planned  ; 
contrivance;  design;  as,  the  projection  of  a  new  railroad. 

4.  Geom.,  Persp.,  etc.  Act  or  process  of  projecting  on  a 
surface  ;  also,  the  picture  so  formed.  See  project,  v.  t.,  3. 
6-  Act  of  externalizing,  or  of  perceiving  a  mental  object  as 
spatially  and*  usibly  objective  ;  also,  the  object  projected. 

6.  Physiol.  The  function  or  action  of  the  nervous  system 
whereby  stimulations  are  referred  to  or  beyond  the  sur¬ 
face  of  the  body  or  to  the  end-organs  of  sense. 

7.  Alchemy.  Act  of  projecting  (see  project,  v.  i.,  3). 
Syn.—  Projection,  protuberance,  bulge.  A  projection 
juts  out  at  an  (often  sharp)  angle  ;  a  protuberance  swells 
or  pushes  out,  often  in  rounded  rather  than  angular  form  ; 
a  bulge  is  a  protuberance  (seldom  sharp),  esp.  as  caused 
by  pressure ;  as,  “  The  chimney’s  edge,  that  .  .  .  with 
huge  and  black  projection  overbrowed  large  space  beneath” 
(  Wordsworth) ;  ‘‘  Machinery  set  in  motion  to  keep  a  level 
smooth  .  .  .  feels  the  least  projection,  and  tries  to  flatten  it 
out  ”  ( Lafcadio  Hearn) ;  the  protuberances  of  a  potato  :  cf. 
“a  round  belly,  very  protuberant ”  (Cowper)  \  (fig.)  ‘‘An 
obvious  moral  is  indeed  a  heavy  protuberance  which  injures 
the  gracefulness  of  a  poem  ”  (Landor) ;  a  bulge  in  a  wall. 

projection  fibers  or  llbres.  An  at.  Those  nerve  fibers  in 
the  white  matter  of  the  brain  which  connect  the  cerebral 
cortex  with  outlying  parts  of  the  body.  They  comprise 
both  afferent  ana  efferent  fibers  and  pass  in  great  bundles 
through  the  peduncles  of  the  brain  to  the  internal  capsule 
and  then  spread  out  (forming  tl}e  corona  radiata)  to  all 
parts  of  the  cortex. 

pro-Jec'tive  (pro-jSk'tTv),  a.  Pertaining  to,  or  produced 
by,  projection  ;  specif.  ;  Math,  a  Pertaining  to  or  desig¬ 
nating  such  properties  of  curves  or  surfaces  as  are  unal¬ 
tered  by  projection.  b  Not  metrical;  not  involving  size 
and  measurement,  but  only  relative  position,  incidences, 
and  coincidences,  c  Transformable  into  one  another  by 
repeated  projections  and  sections,  d  Having  elements  so 
paired  that  corresponding  cross  ratios  are  equal;  —  said 
of  two  ranges,  or  two  pencils,  or  a  pencil  and  a  range, 
projective  coordinates.  See  coordinate.  —  p.  transformation. 
Math.,  a  transformation  that  leaves  the  cross  ratio  of  every 
four  elements  unaltered. 

pro'Jec-tiv'i  ty  (pro'jSk-tTv'T-tY),  n.  Math.  Projective 
character  or  relation  ;  the  quality  in  one  figure  of  being 
derivable  from  another  by  projection. 
pro-Jec'tor  (pro-jSk'ter),  n.  [Cf.  F.  projeteur.]  1.  One 
who  projects  a  scheme  or  design  ;  one  who  forms  projects  ; 
sometimes,  specif.,  one  who  forms  chimerical  schemes. 

2  a  Alchemy.  One  who  projects  ;  an  alchemist,  b  Optics. 
A  device  for  projecting  a  beam  of  light ;  as,  a  searchlight 
projector,  c  Math.  The  square  of  the  area  (of  a  plane  tri¬ 
angle)  divided  by  the  product  of  its  sides. 
pro-Jec'ture  (pi^-jSk'^ur),  n.  [L.  projectura:  cf.  F.  pro - 
jeclure.]  A  jutting  out ;  a  projection. 

I!  projet'  Cprfc'zhS'),  n.  [F.  See  project,  n.]  A  plan  ; 
esp. ,  a  draft  of  a  proposed  measure  or  treaty, 
pro  kei'me  non  (pro-ki'me-n5n),  n.  [NGr.  npoKeiptvov, 
prop.  neut.  p.  pr.  of  npoKeiaOai  to  be  set  before  ;  Gr.  npo 


project'a-ble  (prO-jgk'td-b’l), 
n.  See -ABLE. 

prolec'til  Projectile.  Ref.  Sp. 
pro  Ject'ing-ly,  adv.  of  project- 
•  H'f,  p- pr.  [tive.I 

pro-jec ' ti ve-ly , adv.  of  pro j  ec- | 
pro-Ject'ment.  n.  Design  ;  con¬ 
trivance  ;  projection.  Obs. 
pro-Jec'trix  (prB-jBk'trYks),  n. 

1.  A  female  projector.  Rare. 

2.  Math.  A  curve  derived  from 
another  by  compounding  pro- 

j'ectiouR. 

projefc'  de  lot'  (prC'zh?'  d? 
wii').  [F.]  Lit  ,  project  of  law: 
a  legislative  bill, 
proke  (prflk),  v.  i.  fir  t.  [Cf. 
**  Rod.  ]  To  poke  ;  thrust;  stir; 
incite.  Obs.  or  Scot,  fir  Dial. Eng. 
prokecye-  +  proxy. 
proker.  +  procure. 
prok'er  (prGk'fr),  «.  A  poker. 
Obs.  or  Scot,  i,-  Dial.  Eng. 
prokeratoar.  +  procurator. 


proketour  +  proctor.  [06.<.  | 

proking  spit.  A  rapier.  Jocose.  I 
prokke,  v.  t.  fir  t.  [  L.  procure, 
- ri ,  to  ask,  demand.  1  To  de¬ 
mand  ;  bee.  Obs. 

Pro  ku-rist',  Pro'cu-rist' 
pr<Vkoo-rCst'),n.  [G.]  One  who 
has  a  Procura,  or  procuration  ; 
an  agent;  esp.,  managing  or  con¬ 
fidential  clerk  ;  a  head  clerk, 
pro-lap'sion  (prC-lap'shiZn),  n. 
[L.  prolapsio. )  Prolapse  Obs. 
pro-lap  'bub  (-sms),  n.  [L.]  Med. 
Prolapse. 

prol 'a-ta  nr.  +  proletary. 
prol  a  ta'tlon,  n.  [L .pro/atare, 
-tatuni,  to  lengthen.]  Prolonga¬ 
tion  or  deferral.  Obs. 
pro  late',  v.  t.  [See  prolate, 
«.]  To  utter  with  prolonged  or 
drawling  enunciation.  Obs. 
pro 'late  ness.  n.  See -ness. 
pro-la'tum  (prO-la'tum),  n. ;  L. 
pi.  -ta  (-td).  [NL.j  Geom.  A 


before  -f-  ceurtfat  to  lie.]  East.  Ch.  A  short  rmthem,  gen¬ 
erally  from  the  Psalms,  sung  before  the  Epistle.  It  corre¬ 
sponds  to  the  gradual  in  the  Latin  Church, 
pro- lapse'  (pro-lSps'),  n.  [L.  prolapsus,  fr.  j/rolabi ,  pro¬ 
lapsus,  to  fall  forward ;  pro  forward  -J-  labi  to  glide, 
fall.]  Med.  The  falling  down  of  an  internal  part  of  the 
body  ;  as,  prolapse  of  the  uterus  or  of  the  rectum, 
pro-lapse',  V.  i.  To  fall  down  or  out,  as  in  a  prolapse, 
pro'iate  (pro'lat),  a.  [L.  prolatus,  used  as  p.  p.  of  pro- 
ferre  to  bring  forth,  to  extend,  to  pronounce  ;  pro-{-  latus, 
used  as  p.  p.  of  ferre  to  bear.]  Stretched  out ;  extended  ; 
esp.,  elongated  in  the  direction  of  a  line  joining  the  poles  ; 
—  opposed  to  oblate.  —  prolate  cycloid.  See  cycloid,  1.  —  p. 
ellipsoid  or  spheroid.  Geom.  See  ellipsoid  of  revolution. 
pro  la'tion  (pro-la'slmn),  n.  [L.  prolatio :  cf.  F.  prolation.] 
Obs.  or  Archaic.  1.  A  bringing  or  putting  forth  ;  esp., act 
of  prolating,  or  pronouncing  ;  utterance. 

Fascination  by  a  mere  prolatton  of  words.  Increase  Mather. 

2.  Act  of  deferring  or  prolonging  ;  continuation;  delay. 

3.  See  mensurable  music. 

pro'leg/  (pro'ISg'),  n.  [pro-  for,  in  place  of  -\-leg.]  Zool. 
One  of  the  fleshy  legs  found  on  the  abdominal  segments 
of  the  larvae  of  Lepidoptera,  sawflies,  and  some  other  in¬ 
sects.  Those  of  Lepidoptera  have  a  circle  of  hooks, 
pro'leg  ate  (pro'lgg'at ;  pro-leg'at),  n.  [L .  prolegatus ; 
pro  for  -f-  legatus  legate.]  Rom.  Hist.  A  deputy  or  sub¬ 
stitute  for  a  legate. 

pro  le  gom'e  non  (pro'le-gBm'e-nBn  ;  prBl'e-),  n.  ;  pi. 
-gomen  a  (-nd).  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  npoXtyopevov,  properly  neut. 

pass.  p.  pr.  of  npoXdyeiv  to  say  beforehand  ;  npo  before  -f- 
\eyeiv  to  say.]  A  preliminary  remark  or  observation  ;  a 
preface,  as  to  a  book  or  treatise  ;  —  used  chiefly  iu  pi. 
pro  le  gom'e-nous  (-ims),  a.  Prolegomenary  ;  prefatory  ; 
also,  given  to  needless  or  long  prefatory  remarks.  “A 
wordy  prolegomenous  babbler.”  Stevetison. 

pro  lep'sis  (pro-l&p'sis;  277),  n.  [L.,  fr.  Gr.  npoXrpf/ts,  fr. 
7rpo\apfiaveiv  to  take  beforehand  ;  7rpo  before Xappdueiu 
to  take.]  Anticipation  ;  specif.:  a  Rhet.  A  figure  by  which 
objections  are  anticipated  or  prevented,  b  Gram.  The 
application  of  an  adjective  to  a  noun  in  anticipation,  or  to 
denote  the  result,  of  the  action  of  the  verb  ;  as  in  the  case 
of  gentle  in,  “  Ere  humane  statute  purged  the  gentle  weal.” 
C  Fine  Arts.  Representation  of  a  subsequent  moment  to¬ 
gether  with  the  main  action,  a  feature  not  uncommon  in 
early  art,  as  where  a  dog  is  represented  devouring  a  war¬ 
rior  that  is  in  the  act  of  falling  in  combat,  d  Chron.  An 
error  in  chronology,  consisting  in  an  event  being  dated  be¬ 
fore  its  actual  time,  e  Philos.  A  conception  or  belief  de¬ 
rived  from  sense  perception  and,  therefore,  not  necessarily 
true  ;  an  empirical  general  conception  ;  —  used  esp.  by  the 
Stoics  and  Epicureans. 

pro  lep'tic  (-lBp'tTk)  I  a.  [Gr.  TrpoArprTiKo?.]  1.  Of  or 
pro  lep'tl-cal  (-tT-ktfl)  j  pertaining  to  prolepsis  ;  anticipa- 
tive.  ”  A  far-seeing  or  proleptic  wisdom.”  De  Quincey. 

2.  Previous;  antecedent.  Glanvill. 

3.  Med.  Anticipating  the  usual  time  ;  —  applied  to  a  peri¬ 
odical  disease  whose  paroxysms  return  at  successively 
shorter  intervals. 

||  pro'les  (pro'lez),  n.  sing.  Ac  collect,  pi.  [L.]  Law.  Off¬ 
spring  ;  child  or  children  ;  specif.,  legitimate  children, 
pro  le  ta'ri-an  (pro'le-ta'rT-dn  ;  prBl'e-  ;  115,  277),  a. 
[L.  proletarius.  See  proletary.^  Of  or  pert,  to  the  pro¬ 
letaries  or  proletarians  ;  hence,  Note  Rare,  mean  ;  vulgar. 
“  Every  citizen,  if  he  were  not  a  proletarian  animal  kept 
at  the  public  cost.”  De  Quincey. 

pro  le-ta'rl  an,  n.  1.  One  of  the  poorest  and  lowest  class 
in  a  community  or  state  ;  one  with  no  property  and  only 
the  meanest  or  most  irregular  employment. 

2.  One  of  the  wage-earning  class  ;  esp.,  a  laborer  for  day 
wages  not  possessed  of  capital. 

Machinery  ushered  into  existence  the  fourth  estate,  proletari¬ 
ans  or  wage  earners.  R.  Amer.  Rev. 

pro  le  ta'ri  an  ism  (-Yz’m),  n.  The  condition  or  political 
position  of  the  proletarians. 

pro'le-ta'ri-at  (-5t),  n.  [F.  proletariat.]  The  class  or 
body  of  proletarians. 

pro'le-ta-ry  (pro'le-tt-rT  ;  prBl'e-),  n.  ;  pi.  -ries  (-rTz).  [L. 
proletarius ,  fr.  proles  offspring.  Cf.  proletairk.]  1.  In 
ancient  Rome,  a  citizen  of  the  lowest  class,  without  prop¬ 
erty  and  regarded  as  capable  of  serving  the  state  only  by 
having  children. 

2.  =  proletarian,  1.  Now  Rare. 
pro'li-cide  ( pro'll -sid  ;  prol'T-),  n.  [L.  proles  offspring  + 
-cide.]  Killing  of  one’s  offspring  ;  feticide  or  infanticide, 
pro-lif'er  ate  (pro-lTf'er-at),  v  t.  ;  -at/ed  (-at'Sd) ;  -at/ing 
-at'Tng).  [See  proliferous.]  Biol.  To  produce  (new  cells, 
bud 6,  or  offspring)  in  rapid  succession, 
pro-lif'er-ate,  t*.  i.  Biol.  To  grow  by  the  rapid  production 
of  new  parts,  or  new’  cells  or  buds  ;  to  reproduce  by  a  re¬ 
peated  process  of  budding  or  cell  division, 
pro-lif'er-a'tion  (pro-lTf'er-a'shwn),  n.  Biol,  a  Rapid  and 
repeated  production  of  new  parts,  or  of  buds  or  offspring, 
as  the  increase  of  a  mass  of  cells  by  a  rapid  succession  of 
cell  divisions,  or  the  growth  of  a  coral  by  the  production 
of  buds  in  quick  succession,  b  A  growth  so  formed, 
pro-lif'er-ous  (-fts),  a.  [L.  proles  offspring  -f-  -ferous.] 

1.  Bearing  offspring ;  possessed  of  generative  power.  Obs. 

2.  Bot.  a  Reproducing  freely  by  offsets,  bulbils,  geimme, 
or  other  vegetative  means,  b  Developing  a  leafy  shoot 
from  a  normally  terminal  organ,  as  a  flow'er  or  fruit. 


3.  Zool.  Proliferating ;  specif.,  of  corals,  producing  a  clua- 
ter  of  branchlets  from  a  larger  branch, 
proliferous  cyst.  Med.  a  A  cyst  that  produces  oomplex 
structures,  b  A  cyst  that  produces  subordinate  cysts, 
pro  lil'ic  (pro-Hf'Tk),  a.  [F.  prolijique ,  fr.  L.  proles  off¬ 
spring  (from  pro  for,  forward  -f-  the  root  of  alert  to  nour- 
ish)  -j-  facer -e  to  make.  See  adult,  old  ;  fact.]  1  Hav¬ 
ing  the  quality  of  producing  young  or  fruit ;  fruitful ;  pro¬ 
ductive  ; —  usually  with  the  implied  idea  of  frequent  or 
numerous  production;  as,  a  prolijic  tree  or  female. 

2.  Serving  to  produce  or  cause,  esp.  abundantly  or  to  a 
great  degree ;  fruitful  of  results ;  as,  a  prolijic  brain  ; 
a  controversy  prolijic  of  evil. 

3.  Bot.  Proliferous.  Rare. 

Syn.  —  See  fertile. 

pro-lif'l-cat© (-T-kat),  v.t. ;  -cat'ed  (-kat^d);  -cat'ing  (-Tng). 

[See  prolific.]  To  make  prolific  ;  to  fertilize  ;  impregnate, 
pro  liPi-ca'tion  (-T-ka'sh«n),  n.  [Cf.  F.  prol iji cation,  LL. 
prolijicatio.]  1.  The  generation  of  young. 

2.  Zool.  &  Bot.  Proliferation. 

pro'line  (pro'lTn  ;  -len  ;  184),  n.  Also  pro'lin.  [G.  pro - 
hn,  fr.  />yrro/idin.]  Physiol.  Chem.  An  irnino  ucid, 
C4H8N'C02H,  formed  by  the  decomposition  of  certain  pro¬ 
teins.  It  is  a  carboxyl  derivative  of  pyrrolidine, 
prc'lix  (pro'llks  ;  prfc-lTks' ;  87,  277),  a.  [L.  prolixvs  ex- 
tended,  long,  prolix,  prob.  fr.  pro  -f-  liqui  to  flow’,  akin  to 
liquidus  liquid ;  cf.  OL.  lixa  water :  cf.  F.  prolire.  See 
liquid.]  1.  Long.  Obs.  “Withw’i %  prolix.”  Couper. 

2.  Unduly  prolonged  or  drawn  out,  esp.  by  repetition  or 
diftuseness  ;  verbose  ;  as,  a  prolix  oration,  poem. 

3.  Indulging  in  unduly  protracted  discourse ;  verbose  ; 
tedious  ;  as,  a  prolix  orator  ;  ti  prolix  essayist. 

Syn.  —  Diffuse,  protracted,  tiresome,  wearisome, 
pro-lix'i  ty  (pro-lTk'sT-tT),  n.  /  pi.  -ties  (-ttz).  [L.  pro- 
lixitas :  cf.  F .  prolixiU.]  Quality  or  state  of  being  prolix; 
as  :  a  Length  in  space  or  duration  in  time.  Obs.  b  The 
treating  of  a  subject  in  great,  superfluous,  or  tedious  detail ; 
a s,  prolixity  in  discourses  and  writings. 

Syn.  —  See  redundancy. 

pro-loc'U  tor  (pro-15k'u-ter ;  prM'6-kIPter;  277),  n.  [L.f 
fr.  proloqui,  p.  p.  prolocutus,  to  speak  out  ;  pro  for  -}-  lo- 
qui  to  speak  ;  cf.  OF.  prolocuteur .]  One  who  speaks  for 
another  or  others ;  specif.:  a  Ch.  of  Eng.  The  speaker  or 
presiding  officer  of  the  lower  house  of  a  convocation.  He 
is  the  person  through  whom  all  resolutions  passed  by  the 
lower  house  are  communicated  to  the  upper  house,  b  [cap.] 
In  England,  the  Lord  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Lords, 
pro'logue  (pro'lbg  ;  prbl'bg ;  277),  n.  [F.,  fr.  L.  prologus , 
fr.  Gr.n-poAoyo?,  fr.  npoXcyav  to  say  beforehand ;  npo  be¬ 
fore  -j-  Xiyeiv  to  say.  See  logic.]  1.  The  preface  or  in¬ 
troduction  to  a  discourse,  poem,  or  performance  ;  as,  the 
prologue  of  Chaucer’s  ”  Canterbury  Tales ;  ”  esp.,  a  dis¬ 
course  or  poem  spoken  before  a  dramatic  performance. 

2.  One  who  delivers  a  prologue.  Obs.  Shah. 

Syn.  —  See  preface. 

pro'logue  (pro'ISg  ;  pr51'5g  ;  cf.  the  noun  ;  formerly  pro¬ 
logue'),  v.  t. ;  -logued  (-15gd) ;  -logu-ing.  *  To  introduce 
with  a  formal  preface,  or  prologue.  Obs.  Shah. 

prol'0-gus,  prol'o-gos  (pr51'o-gQs,  -gbs),  n.  [L.  prologus, 
Gr.  TrpoAoyov.  See  prologue.]  Gr.  Drama.  The  part  of 
a  play  preceding  the  parodus.  Cf.  episode. 
pro  long'  (pro-l5ng' ;  205),  v.  t.  ;  pro-longed'  (-I5ngd') ; 
pro-long'ing.  [OF.  prolongier  or  prolonguier ,  F.  pro- 
longer,  L.  prolongare ;  pro  before,  forth  -j-  longus  long. 
See  long,  a.;  cf.  prolongate,  purloin.]  1.  To  extend 
in  space  or  length  ;  as,  to  prolong  a  line. 

2.  To  lengthen  in  time  ;  to  extend  the  duration  of ;  to 
draw'  out ;  to  continue  ;  as,  to  prolong  one’s  days. 

The  unhappy  queen  with  talk  prolonged  the  night.  Dryden. 

3.  To  put  off  ;  to  postpone ;  delay.  Spenser. 

pro  long',  n.  1.  Prolongation ;  delay.  Obs. 

2.  A  prolonged  part;  specif.,  a  light  rod  for  communicat¬ 
ing  the  movement  of  a  piano  key  to  the  under  lever  in 
certain  piano  actions.  See  action,  Illust. 
prodon'gate  (-15i)'gat),  v.  t. ;  -gat-ed  (-gat-5d) ;  -gat-ino 
(-gat-Tng).  [L.  prolongatus,  p.  p.  of  prolongare.  See  pro¬ 
long.]  To  prolong  ;  to  extend  in  space  or  in  time, 
pro'lon  ga'tion  (pr^lSq-ga'shwn),  «.  [F.  prolongation.] 

1.  A  lengthening  iu  space  or  time  ;  extension  ;  protraction. 

2.  That  which  forms  an  additional  length  ;  a  part  pro¬ 
longed  ;  a  prolong  ;  as,  the  prolongations  of  a  jointed  rod. 

pro-longe' (pro-15nj';  F.  pro'lfiNzli'),  n.  [F.  See  prolong.] 
Field  Artillery.  A  rope  with  a  hook  and  a  toggle,  some¬ 
times  used  to  drag  a  gun  carriage  or  to  lash  it  to  the  lim¬ 
ber  at  a  little  distance,  and  for  various  other  purposes, 
pro-lu'sion  (pro-lu'zhftn),  n.  [L.  prolusio ,  fr.  proludere 
to  prelude  ;  pro  before  -j-  ludere  to  play.]  A  trial  be¬ 
fore  the  principal  performance  ;  a  prelude  ;  preliminary  ; 
hence,  an  introductory  essay  or  exercise, 
pro-mag  is-te'ri-al  (-mSj'Ts-te'rT-al),  a.  [Cf.  magiste¬ 
rial.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  promagistrates, 
pro-mag'is-trate  (-mXj'Ts-trat),  n.  [pro-  -f-  magistrate : 
cf.  L.  promagister.]  Rom.  Antiq.  An  official,  as  a  procon¬ 
sul  or  propraetor,  who  served,  or  was  regarded  as  serving, 
in  the  provinces  in  the  place  of  a  magistrate  of  the  city 
republic.  The  system  of  promagistrates  w  as  made  general 
by  Sulla  (c.  80  b.  c.).—  pro-mag'is-tra-cy  (-trd-sT),  n. 
prom'e-nade'  (pr5m'e-nad' ;  277),  n.  [F.  (with  a  foreign 
suffix  ;  cf.  1st  -ade),  fr.  promener  to  lead,  take  for  a  walk, 
se  promener  to  walk,  fr.  L.  prominare  to  drive  forward  or 
along;  pro  fonvard  minare  to  drive  (animals).  See  a  me. 


prolate  ellipsoid.  See  ellip¬ 

soid  OF  REVOLUTION 
prole  4*  PROWL, 
prol  ec-ta'tion,  n.  [L.  prolec- 
tare,  -alum,  to  allure,  entice.J 
Allurement.  Obs 
pro-lec 'tite.  n.  IGr.  npoXeyeiv 
to  foretell  (its  axial  ratios  were 
foretold).]  SeeHUMiTK  group. 
pro  le-gom'e-na  ry  (prO'lf- 
gfim'f-nit-rl  ;  prol'C-),  a.  Of 
the  nature  of  a  prolegomenon  ; 
preliminary  ;  prefatory.  Rare. 
pro-lep'tl-cal  (prfi-lCi>'tY-krtl), 
a.  =  PROLEPTIC.  fl.KPTICAL.  | 

pro-lep'ti-cal-ly,  adv.  of  pro-| 
pro-lep'tlcg  (-tYks),  n.  Med. 
Art  or  science  of  prognosis. 
proqe-taire'iprfFlP-tjir'),  n.  [F. 
jirolftaire.]  A  proletarian, 
pro  le-talr'lsm  (p  r  O'l  f-t  a  r'- 
Yz’m),  w.  Proletarianism. 
prole- ta'ne-ou«  (prtFlf-ta'n?- 
vb  ;  prOl'5-),  a.  [L. proletaneus.] 


Having  many  offspring.  Obs. 

pro  le-ta'rl-an-lze  (-rY-rf  n-I  z  ; 
llo),  v.  t.  To  reduce  or  bring  to 
proletarianism.  [proletariat.  I 
pro  le-ta'ri-ate  (-St),  n.  The| 
pro  le  ta'ri-ate.  o.  Proletarian 
Also,  Obs.,  pro  le-ta'ri-oua.  a. 

rro'le-ta-ry(prfi'IP-tlt-n  ;  prtfl'- 
•),  a.  Proletarian.  Row  Rare. 
pro-lif'er-a-tive  (p  r  f.-l  Y  f'P  r-Jt- 
tYv),  a.  Bint.  Capable  of,  or  en¬ 
gaged  in,  proliferation. 
pro-lif'er-ouB-ly.  adv.  of  pro¬ 
liferous.  [lificness.  Rare.  I 
pro-lif'l-ca-cy(-Y-kd-sY),n.  Pro-| 

pro-lif'i-cal  (Y-krtl),  a.  Pro¬ 
lific.  —  pro-llf'l-cal-ly,  adv. 
pro-llf'lc-neBB.  n.  See  -ness. 
pro'li-fy  (prfi'lY-fl  ;  prfil'Y-),  v. 
i.  (See  prolific;  -fy.1  To 
produce  offspring,  or  results. 

Ero-lig'er-ous  (prft-lYj'?r-t7s),  a. 
I,,  groles  offspring  +  -gerous.] 
‘roliferouB  ;  productive. 


pro-lix'ioU8  (pro-1  Ik 'eh  iIs),  a. 

Tedious  ;  wearisome  ;  also,  su¬ 
perfluous  ;  unnecessary.  06s. 
pro-lix'ly,  adv.  of  prolix. 
pro-lix'ness,  n.  Prolixity, 
proll.  +  prowl. 

Proll’s  governor  (prOlz).  [After 
Dr.  Reinhold  Proll,  the  inven¬ 
tor.]  See  governor,  5. 
prol  o-cu'tion  (p  r  5  l'fi-k  0  '- 
ehtin;  pro^fi-),  n.  [  pro-  -f-  locu¬ 
tion.]  A  prefatory  statement.  R. 
pro-loc'u-tor-Bhip \n.  See  -sn i  p. 
pro-loc'u-trix  (prO-lSk'fl-trYke), 
n.  A  spokeswoman.  Rare. 
pro'log.  Prologue.  Ref.  Sp. 
pro'log-lst  (prO'lOg-Yst  ;  pr5'- 
ui-jYst),  w.  A  prologizer.  Rare. 
pro'log  ize  (pr5'l8g-Iz;  -10- 
jTz),  v.  i.  [Cf.  Gr.  TrpoAoyt^ecp.] 
To  deliver  a  prologue.  Rare.  — 
pro'log-iz'er  (prO'lOg-Tz'fr  ;  -10- 
jlz'fr),  n.  Rare.  [PROLOGUS.I 
pro-lo'gos  (prO-lO'gOs),  n.  See| 


pro'logu-ize  (pr5'l5g-Tz  ;  prBl'- 

&£-),  v.  i.  [Cf.  LL.  proloaizare.] 
1  o  deliver  a  prologue.  Rare.  — 
pro'logu-lz  er  (-Iz'er),  n.  Rare. 
pro-long ' a  ble,  a.  See -able. 
pro-longd'.  Prolonged  Ref  Sp. 
prolonge  knot.  See  2d  knot,  1 
pro-long'er  (prO-lBng'Pr;  205),n. 
One  that  prolongs, 
pro-long'ment,  n.  [Cf.  F.  pro - 
tongeinent,  OF.  also  jjrolongue- 
ment .]  Prolongation 
prolonge.  +  prologue. 
Prom'a-choa  (prOrn'd-kBs),  a. 
[Gr.  t rpopaxos  defender,  lit., 
fighting  in  front.]  See  Athena. 
prom  a-na'tion  (-na'shtfn),  n. 
L l“'°-  +  L.  manat io  a  flowing.] 
Emanation.  Obs. 
prome,  n.  [OF.  promt, proime, 
vroisme,  L .  proximus.]  A  neigh¬ 


bor.  Obs.  fir  R. 

||  pro  me-mo'ri-a.  [L.] 

memorial. 


For  a 


food,  foot ;  out,  oil ;  chair ;  ro  ;  sing,  ii)k  ;  4hen,  thin ;  nature,  verdure  (250) ;  k  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144) ;  boN ;  yet ;  zh  =  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Guide. 

Full  explanations  of  Abbreviations,  Signs,  etc*.  Immediately  precede  the  Vocabulary. 
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nable,  menace.]  1.  A  walk,  esp.  in  a  public  place,  for 
pleasure,  display,  or  exercise. 

2.  A  place  ior  walking  ;  a  public  walk. 

3.  A  large  ball  or  dauce ;  in  many  American  colleges,  etc., 
a  large  ball  given  by  a  class. 

prom  e  nade'  (pr5m'fc-nad';  277),  v.  i.;~  nad'ed  (-niid'<5d) ; 
-nad'ing  (-nad'ing).  To  take,  or  go  on,  a  promenade, 
promenade  concert-  A  musical  entertainment  during 
which  the  audience  promenades  or  dances, 
promenade  deck.  iV aut .  All  upper  deck  of  a  passenger 
steamer.  The  term  is  variously  used.  See  deck,  7*.,  2. 


Promethea  Moth.  Female. 


pro-mer'l  stem  (pr$-mSr'T-stSm),  n.  I  pro-  -f-  inerislem.] 
Bot.  The  meristem  of  the  growing  point  and  of  all  embry¬ 
onic  rudiments.  It  is  the  source  of  primary  meristem. 

Pro  me'the  a  moth  (pr6-me'the-a).  [NL.  See  Prome 
theus.J  A  large  Ameri¬ 
can  silkworm  moth 
( Callosa mia  promethea) 
having  the  wings  and 
body  chiefly  smoky 
brown  in  the  male  and 
reddish  brown  in  the 
female.  Its  larva  feeds 
on  the  sassafras,  wild 
cherry,  and  other  trees, 
and  suspends  its  cocoon 
from  a  branch  by  a  silk¬ 
en  baud.  Also  Prometheus  moth. 

Pro-me'the-an  (-an),  [L.  Prometheus :  cf.  F.  prome- 

theen .]  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  derived  from,  Prometheus  ; 
as:  Promethean  spark,  the  spark  of  divine  fire  which  each 
human  being  has  received  as  the  gift  of  the  gods. 

pro-me'the-an,  n.  A  kind  of  match,  first  made  about  1830, 
consisting  of  a  paper  roll  having  at  one  end  a  mixture  of 
potassium  chlorate  and  sugar  and  a  glass  bulb  containing 
sulphuric  acid.  Breaking  the  bulb  produced  ignition. 

Pro  me'theUB  (pro-me'thus  ;  commonly  -the-as),  n.  [L., 
fr.  Gr.  npo;u reel's.]  Or.  Myth.  A  Titan,  son  of  Iapetus 
and  Clymene,  or,  according  to  iEschylus,  a  son  of  Themis, 
or  Gasa,  regarded  as  the  founder  of  civilization,  and,  in 
later  classical  tradition,  as  the  creator  of  the  human  race. 
Prometheus,  it  was  said,  sided  with  the  Olympians  in  their 
struggle  against  the  Titans,  but,  grieved  at  their  neglect 
of  mankind,  he  stole  fire  from  heaven  and  bestowed  upon 
man  it  and  the  arts  which  control  of  it  makes  possible. 
Zeus,  angered  at  this,  had  him  bound  to  Mount  Caucasus. 
But  Prometheus,  who  was  gifted  with  prophetic  foresight, 
knew  the  source  from  which  Zeus  was  to  be  eventually 
overthrown,  and  the  god,  to  win  this  knowledge,  ottered 
to  release  him.  The  Titan  refused,  rather  than  perpetuate 
an  unjust  reign.  Zeus  then  caused  a  vulture  daily  to  con¬ 
sume  his  liver,  which  grew  again  at  night,  dooming  him  to 
this  fate  until  some  immortal  should  consent  to  die  in  Pro¬ 
metheus’s  stead.  This  Chiron  did,  and  Hercules  slew  the 
vulture  and  released  the  Titan.  Cf.  Epimetheus. 


prom  i  nence  (pr5m'T-ncns),  n.  [L.  prominentia:  cf.  F. 
prominence.  See  prominent.]  X.  Quality  or  state  of 
being  prominent ;  conspicuousness. 

2  That  which  is  prominent ;  a  protuberance. 

3.  Astron.  Any  of  the  cloud-shaped  masses  of  chromo¬ 
spheric  hydrogen  which  mix  with  other  substances  and 
rise  often  to  great  heights  at  the  edge,  or  limb,  of  the  sun. 
prom'i-nen-cy  (-nen-sI),  n.  ;  pi.  -cies  (-stz).  Prominence 
(esp.  in  sense  1). 

prom'i-nent  (-ii?nt),  a.  [L.  prominens ,  - entis ,  p.  pr.  of 
prominere  to  jut  out,  to  project ;  pro  before,  forward  -(- 
minere  (in  comp.)  to  jut,  project :  cf.  F.  prominent.  Cf. 
imminent,  eminent.]  1.  Standing  out,  or  projecting,  be¬ 
yond  the  line  or  surface  of  somethin?  ;  jutting  ;  protuber¬ 
ant  ;  in  high  relief  ;  as,  a  prominent  figure  on  a  vase. 

2.  Hence:  Distinctly  manifest ;  likely  to  attract  attention 
from  its  size  or  position ;  conspicuous ;  as,  a  prominent 
feature  of  the  face  ;  a  prominent  building. 

3  Standing  out  from  the  crowd  ;  distinguished  above 
others ;  eminent ;  as,  the  prominent  generals  of  a  war  ;  a 
senator  prominent  in  oratory  ;  prominent  names. 

Syn.  —  Eminent,  distinguished,  famous,  illustrious,  cele¬ 
brated  ;  manifest,  obvious,  marked,  noticeable.  —  Promi¬ 
nent,  conspicuous,  salient,  signal.  That  is  prominent 
which  stands  out  (lit.  and  fig.)  in  such  a  way  as  to  attract 
attention ;  that  is  conspicuous  which  is  so  clearly  exhibited 
that  the  eye  (or  the  mental  vision)  cannot  miss  it ;  as,  a 
prominent  feature  of  the  landscape,  the  most  prominent 
figure  in  the  community,  a  prominent  family;  “Some 
would  rather  be  conspicuous  in  a  mob,  than  unnoticed  even 
in  a  privy  council  ”  ( Cold  smith) ;  “  He  wants  to  make  him¬ 
self  conspicuous.  He  w  ould  tumble  in  a  hog-sty  as  long  as 
you  looked  at  him  ”  {Johnson).  That  is  salient  (see  etym.) 
which  is  strikingly  manifest, or  which  catches  the  attention 
at  once;  that  is  signal  which  is  memorably  prominent 
or  conspicuous ;  as,  **  Its  one  landmark  the  twin  spires  of 
Chartres,  salient  as  the  finger  of  a  dial  ”  (  W.  Pater)  ;  the 
salient  points  of  an  argument;  “the  most  signal  victory 
that  ever  was  achieved  upon  the  seas  ”  (Southey). 
prom'i  nent,  n.  1.  A  prominence.  Obs. 

2.  Any  moth  of  the  family  Notodontidie  ;  —  so  called  be¬ 
cause  the  larva  has  a  hump,  or  prominence,  on  its  back, 
pro'mis-cu'i  ty  (pro'mTs-ku'T-tT ;  pr5m  Ts-ku'T-tT ),  n. ;  pi. 
-ties  (-tlz).  1.  Promiscuousness;  confusion;  mixture  of 

.  kinds  or  classes. 

She  held  her  little  court  in  the  crowd  .  .  .  completely  at  ease  in 
all  promiscuities.  Atlantic  Monthly. 

2.  Promiscuous  sexual  union  ;  esp.,  that  characteristic  of 
communal  marriage  (which  see). 

pro-mls'cu-ous  (pro-mTs'ku-fts),  a.  [L.  promiscuus;  pro 
before,  in  place  of,  for  -f-  miscere  to  mix.  See  mix.] 

1.  Consisting  of  individuals  in  a  body  or  group  without 
order  ;  mingled  ;  confused  ;  as,  a  promiscuous  crowd. 

2.  Distributed  or  applied  without  order  or  discrimination; 
not  restricted  to  an  individual ;  indiscriminate ;  as,  pro¬ 
miscuous  intercourse  ;  promiscuous  praise  or  blame. 

3.  Haphazard;  casual;  as,  promiscuous  seating  of  children. 
Syn.  —  See  indiscriminate. 

—  pro-mis'cu-ous-ly,  adv.  —  pro  mis'eu-ous  ness,  n. 


prom'lse  (prbm'Ts),  n.  [F.  promesse ,  L.  promissumy  pi. 
promissa ,  fr.  promittere ,  promissum ,  to  put  forth,  fore¬ 
tell,  promise  ;  pro  forward,  for  -f-  mittere  to  send.  See 
mission.]  1.  A  declaration  which  gives  to  the  person  to 
whom  it  is  made  a  right  to  expect  or  to  claim  the  per¬ 
formance  or  forbearance  of  a  specified  act ;  any  engage¬ 
ment  by  one  person  to  another.  Cf.  contract,  1,  pact, 
agreement,  3,  cause,  3,  consideration,  7. 

2.  That  which  causes,  or  gives  ground  for,  hope,  expecta¬ 
tion,  or  assurance,  esp.  of  success  or  distinction  ;  as,  the 
outlook  gives  fair  promise;  a  youth  of  promise. 

My  native  country  was  full  of  youthful  promise  Irving 

3.  That  which  is  promised. 

He  .  .  commanded  them  that  they  should  not  depart  from 
Jerusalem,  but  wait  lor  the  promise  of  the  Father.  Acts  i.  4. 
the  promise,  Bib.,  the  oath  which  God  made  to  Abraham 
(see  (Jen.  xiii.  15-17)  that  his  descendants  should  be  multi- 
lied,  should  possess  the  land  of  their  enemies,  and  should 
e  a  source  of  blessing  to  all  nations.  The  last  part  was  in¬ 
terpreted  by  the  New  Testament  writers  as  fulfilled  in  and 
through  Christ. 

prom'lse  (prSm'Is),  v.  t.  ;  promised  (-1st)  ;  prom'is-ing. 

1.  To  engage  to  do,  give,  make,  or  to  refrain  from  doing, 
giving,  making,  or  the  like  ;  to  covenant ;  to  engage,  esp. 
to  furnish  or  procure  some  benefit ;  as,  I  promised  him 
money  ;  to  promise  a  visit.  “  To  promise  aid.”  Shak. 

2 ■  To  afford  reason  to  expect  ;  to  cause  hope  or  assurance 
of  ;  to  foretoken  ;  as,  the  clouds  promise  rain.  Milton. 

3.  To  assure  emphatically;  as,  you  shall  be  satisfied,  1 
promise  you.  Colloq. 

4.  Com.  To  execute  as  promisor,  as  a  note.  Cant. 

Syn.  —  Promise,  engage,  pledge.  Promise  is  the  general 
term  ;  engage  adds  the  implication  of  a  binding  agree¬ 
ment  ;  pledge  (see  earnest)  implies  a  solemn  assurance  or 
formal  guarantee.  See  contract. 

Promised  Land.  See  Land  of  Promise.  —  to  promise  one’s  self, 
a  To  resolve  ;  determine;  vow\  b  To  be  assured;  to  have 
strong  confidence. 

I  dare  promise  myself  y ou  will  attest  the  truth  of  all.  Rambler 
promise,  v.  i.  1.  To  give  assurance  by  or  as  by  a  promise. 

2.  To  afford  or  give  ground  for  hopes  or  expectations ;  as, 
the  day  promises  well ;  his  habits  promise  badly. 

promis  ee'  (prfon'Ts-e'),  n.  Laic.  The  person  to  whom  a 
promise  is  made. 

promis  ing,  p.  a.  Giving  promise  ;  affording  hope  or  assur¬ 
ance  ;  as,  a  promising  person,  day.  — prom'is  ing-ly,  adv. 
promi  sor  (pr5m'T-s6r),  n.  Law.  One  who  engages  or  un¬ 
dertakes  ;  a  promiser. 

promis  so  ry  (-so-rT),  a.  [L.  promissor  a  promiser.] 

1.  Containing  a  promise  or  assurance  that  something  will 
be  done  or  forborne. 

2.  Insurance.  Stipulating  or  representing  what  is  to  hap¬ 
pen  or  to  be  done  subsequent  to  the  time  of  making  the 
contract  of  insurance ;  —  said  of  representations,  war¬ 
ranties,  etc.,  and  distinguished  from  affirmative. 
promissory  note,  Lau\  a  written  promise  to  pay  on  demand 
or  at  a  fixed  or  determined  future  time  a  certain  sum  of 
money  to,  or  to  the  order  of,  a  specified  person  or  to  bearer ; 
“an  unconditional  promise  in  writing  made  by  one  person 
to  another,  signed  by  the  maker,  engaging  to  pay  on  de¬ 
mand  or  at  a  fixed  or  determinable  future  time  a  sum  cer¬ 
tain  in  money  to  order  or  to  bearer.” 

prom'on-to  ry  (pr5m'ftn-to-rT),  n. ;  pi.  -ries  (-rYz).  [L. 

promonturium ,  promunturium  ;  pro  before  -f-  (prob.)  a 
word  akin  to  mons,  montis,  mountain  :  cf.  F .promontoire. 
See  mount,  n.~\  1.  A  high  point  of  land  or  rock  project¬ 

ing  into  the  sea  beyond  the  line  of  coast ;  a  headland. 

2  An  at.  A  prominence;  esp.  :  a  The  angle  of  the  ven¬ 
tral  side  of  the  sacrum  where  it  joins  the  vertebra,  b  A 
prominence  on  the  inner  wall  of  the  tympanum  of  the  ear. 
pro'morph(pro'm6rf),?/.  [G.  See  pro-  ;  -morph.]  Biol. 

A  fundamental  or  primitive  organic  type, 
promor-phol'o-gy  (pro'mSr-fSl'o-jT),  n.  [G.  promorpho- 
logie  ;  pcomorph  a  promorpli  -f-  -logic  =  E.  -logy.]  Biol. 

A  division  of  morphology  created  by  Haeckel  in  which  the 
forms  of  organisms  and  their  parts  are  considered  geomet-  i 
rically  ;  —  distinguished  from  tectology.  —  pro-mor'pho- 
logl  cal  (prd-mbr'fo-lbj'T-kdl),  a.  —  pro-morpho-lcg'i- 
cal-ly,  adv. — pro'mor-phol'o- gist  (pro'mbr-fbl'o-jTst),  n. 
pro  mote'  (pro-mot'),  V.  t.  ;  pro-mot'ed  (-mot'Sd) ;  pro¬ 
moting  (-mot'Tng).  [L.  promotus,  p.  p.  of  promovere  to 
move  forward,  to  promote ;  pro  forward  -f-  movere  to 
move.  See  move.]  1.  To  contribute  to  the  growth,  en¬ 
largement,  or  prosperity  of  (something  in  course) ;  to  1 
forward  ;  further  ;  encourage  ;  advance  ;  as,  to  promote 
learning,  disorder,  a  business  venture. 

2.  To  exalt  in  station,  rank,  or  honor  ;  to  elevate  ;  raise  ;  j 
prefer  ;  advance  ;  as,  to  promote  an  officer. 

1  will  promote  thee  unto  very  great  honor  Num.  xxii  17 

3.  To  betray  ;  to  inform  against.  Obs.  tfc  R. 

4.  Eng.  Law.  To  institute  (a  prosecution  or  suit),  esp.  as 
a  common  informer. 

Syn.  —  Patronize,  help ;  exalt,  prefer,  elevate,  dignify, 
pro-mote',  v.  i.  To  urge  on  or  incite  another,  as  to  strife  ; 
also,  to  inform  against  a  person.  Obs. 
pro-mot'er  (-mot/er),  n.  [Cf.  F.  promoteur.]  1  One  that 
promotes,  or  forwards  or  advances ;  an  encourager  ;  an  abet-  I 
tor  ;  as,  a  promoter  of  charity,  philosophy,  sedition. 

2.  Specif.,  a  person  who  alone  or  with  others  sets  on  foot, 
and  takes  the  preliminary  steps  in,  a  scheme  or  undertaking 
for  the  organization  of  a  company,  the  floating  of  bonds, 
stock,  etc.,  or  the  carrying  out  of  any  business  project. 

3.  A  lawyer  ;  later,  an  informer.  Obs.  or  R. 

4.  Eng.  Law.  One  who  promotes  a  prosecution, 
pro-mo'tion  (pr$-mo'slmn),  n.  [ME.  promocion ,  F.  promo¬ 
tion ,  L.  promotio.]  Act  of  promoting,  or  state  of  being 
promoted  ;  as  :  a  Act  of  advancing  or  encouraging,  b  Ex¬ 
altation  in  rank  or  honor  ;  preferment. 

Promotion  corneth  neither  from  the  east,  nor  from  the  west, 
nor  from  the  south.  ^  Pi.  lxxv.  G. 

pro-mo'tive  (-tiv),  a.  Tending  to  promote, 
prompt  (prompt),  a.  ;  prompt'er  (pr5inp'ter) ;  prompt'est. 


[L.  promptus ,  properly,  brought  forth  (to  light),  hence, 
visible,  evident,  at  hand,  ready,  quick,  —  p.  p  of  promere 
to  take  or  bring  forth  ;  pro  forth  -\-tmerc  to  take  :  cf.  F. 
prompt.  See  redeem.]  1.  Ready  and  quick  to  act  as  oc¬ 
casion  demands ;  meeting  requirements  readily  ;  not  dila¬ 
tory  or  hesitating  ;  responding  instantly  ;  immediate  ;  as, 
prompt  in  obedience  ;  promjd  to  go. 

2.  Done  or  rendered  readily  or  immediately  ;  given  without 
delay  or  hesitation  ;  as,  prompt  assistance,  obedience. 

3.  Obs.  a  Easy  ;  direct ;  unobstructed,  b  Given  ;  inclined. 

Syn.  — Quick,  active,  willing,  seasonable,  timely  ;  speedy, 
swift,  rapid.  — Prompt,  punctual,  ready,  expeditious. 
Prompt  implies  quick  or  instant  action  (often  with  alac¬ 
rity)  as  occasion  demands;  ready  adds  to  prompt  the  im¬ 
plication  of  dexterity  or  facility  ;  punctual  implies  exact 
adherence  to  a  regular  or  appointed  time  ;  as,  “  obedience, 
punctual ,  piompt ,  and  scrupulous”  (Stevenson).  “This 
study  [of  the  law]  renders  men  .  .  .  jtrompt  in  attack,  ready 
in  defense,  full  ot  resources”  (Burke);  “the  trained  eve 
quick  to  spy  out  the  weakness  of  the  adversary  ;  .  .  .  the 
leady  hand  prompt  to  follow  it  on  the  instant”  (Huxley); 
cf.  “Habit  also  gives  promptness ;  and  the  soul  of  dispatch 
is  decision"  (Hazlitt):  “tlie  coming  back,  on 

their  due  days,  cf  the  birds”  (Emerson).  That  is  expedi¬ 
tious  (see  haste)  which  is  characterized  by,  or  leads  to, 
prompt  or  speedy  performance ;  as,  “  Your  entertaining 
and  pleasant  letter  .  .  .  deserved  a  more  expeditious  an¬ 
swer"  (Couper);  “the  short  expeditious  way”  (Sharp). 
See  active,  fast,  vigilant. 

prompt  dowor,  Moham.  Lau\  the  dower  demandable  by  a 
wife  before  she  enters  the  home  of  her  husband, 
prompt  (pr5iiipt),  n.  1.  Com.  A  limit  of  time  given  for 
payment  of  an  account  for  produce  purchased  ;  also,  the 
contract  or  prompt  note  by  which  this  time  is  fixed.  In 
case  of  goods  to  arrive  they  must  be  paid  for  at  the  ex¬ 
piration  of  the  prompt,  whether  they  have  arrived  or  not. 
2-  That  which  prompts  or  reminds. 

prompt,  v.  t. ;  prompt'ed  ;  prompting.  [ME.  prompten. 
See  prompt,  a.]  1.  To  assist  or  induce  the  action  of ;  to 

move  to  action  ;  to  instigate  ;  incite. 

God  first  .  .  .  prompted  on  the  infirmities  of  the  infant  world 
by  temporal  prosperity.  Jer  Tuylor 

2.  To  suggest ;  dictate. 

And  whispering  angels  prompt  her  golden  dreams.  Pope 

3.  To  remind  (a  person) ;  specif.,  to  remind  (an  actor, 
speaker,  or  the  like)  of  words  or  topics  forgotten  ;  to  assist 
by  suggesting  or  uttering  the  next  words  of  something  for¬ 
gotten  or  not  properly  learned  ;  to  give  a  cile  to. 

Syn.  —  See  move. 

prompt'-book',  n.  The  book  used  by  a  theater  prompter, 
prompt'er  (prbmp'ter),  n.  One  that  prompts ;  a8 :  a  An 
aid  or  suggestion  to  the  memory,  as  in  reciting  ;  one  who 
admonishes  or  incites  action,  b  One  who  reminds  another, 
as  an  actor,  of  the  words  to  be  spoken  next, 
promp'ti-tude  (promp'tT-tfid),  n.  [F.,  or  L.  promptitudo. 
See  prompt,  g.]  1.  Quality  of  being  prompt ;  promptness ; 
quickness  of  decision  and  action  when  occasion  demands  ; 
alacrity  ;  as,  promptitude  in  obedience. 

2-  Prompting  ;  incitement  Rare. 
prompt  note  Com.  A  memorandum  of  a  sale  given  by  a 
seller  to  a  purchaser  specifying  the  sum  to  be  paid  and  the 
time  when  payment  is  due. 

pro-mul'gate  (pro-mul'gat  ;  277),  v.  t. ;  pro-mul'gat-e» 
(-gat-Sd);  PRO-MUL'GAT-iNG(-gat-Tng).  [L.  promulgatus,\>.p. 
of  promulgate  to  promulgate  ;  orig.  uncert.  Cf.  promulge.] 

1.  To  make  known  by  open  declaration,  as  laws,  decree®, 
or  tidings  ;  to  publish  abroad  ;  as,  to  promulgate  secrets. 

2.  To  publish  abroad  with  intent  to  gain  adherents  to  ;  to 
propagate  ;  as,  to  promulgate  the  doctrines  of  socialism. 

3.  Laic,  a  To  make  known  or  public  the  terms  of  (a  pro¬ 
posed  law),  b  To  issue  or  give  out  (a  law)  by  way  of  putting 
it  into  execution.  Promulgation  of  a  law  is  the  executive 
act  bv  which  a  valid  law  is  put  into  force  after  being 

assed  ;  it  may  or  may  not  involve  publication, 
yn.  —  See  declare. 
pro  mill  ga'tion  (pro'nml-ga'sliwn  ;  prbm'wl-;  277),  n.  [L. 
promulgatio  :  cf.  F.  promulgation.]  A  promulgating;  pub¬ 
lication;  open  declaration;  as,  promulgation  of  the  gospel, 
pro'mul  ga  tor  (pro'mul-gater  ,  prSm'fil-),  n.  [L.]  One 
who  promulgates  or  publishes.  Dr.  II.  More. 

pro  mulge'  (pro-nifilj'),  v.  t.  ;  -mulged'  (-muljd') ;  -mulq'- 
iNG(-mul'jTng).  [Cf.  (assumed)  OF .  promulgier,  F.  promul- 
guer.  See  promulgate.]  To  promulgate  ;  publish ;  teach. 

Extraordinary  doctrines  these  for  the  age  in  which  they  were 
pro  mulged.  Pret 

pro-mus'cls  (-mus'is),  n.  [L.,  corrupt,  of  proboscis.']  A 
proboscis;  specif.,  Zobl.y  the  proboscis  of  hemipterous  in¬ 
sects.  —  pro  mus'd  date  (-T-dat),  a. 
pro'my-ce'li  um  (pro'mi-se'lT-wm),  7i.  [NL.  See  pro- ;  my¬ 
celium.]  Bot.  The  short  hyphal  filament  produced  by  a 
germinating  chlamydospore  in  the  rust  fungi  (Uredinales) 
and  6mut  fungi  (Ustilaginales).  —  pro  my-ce'li-al  (-61),  a. 
pro  na'OS  (-na'5s),  n.  [L.,  fr.  Gr.  irpovaos;  upo  before  -f- 
cao?  temple.]  Arch.  The  porch  or  vestibule  of  a  temple, 
pro'nate  (pro'nat),  a.  [L.  pronatus ,  p.  p.  of  pronare  to  bend 
forward.  See  prone.]  Somewhat  prone  ;  inclined, 
pro'nate,  v.  t.  ;  -nat-ed  (-nat-ed)  ;  -nat-ing  (-nat-Yng). 

Physiol. d-  Anat.  To  cause  to  assume  a  position  of  pronation, 
pro'nat-ed  (pro'nat-Sd),  p.  a.  Med.  6c  Physiol.  Lying  or 
placed  in  the  position  produced  by  pronation  ;  promite, 
pro-na'tion  (pro-na'shr<n),  7i.  [Cf.  F.  pronation.]  Physiol. 
if-  Anat.  a  A  rotation  of  the  hand  so  that  the  palm  is  turned 
down  (the  arm  being  extended  forward)  and  the  thumb  in¬ 
ward  toward  the  body ;  also,  the  position  resulting  from  this 
movement ;  —  the  opposite  of  supination.  In  many  quad¬ 
rupeds  the  fore  feet  are  permanently  fixed  in  a  position  of 
pronation,  b  Act  or  state  of  lying  face  downward, 
pro-na'tor  (pr^-na't^r),  7i.  [NL.]  Anat.  A  muscle  which 

produces  pronation. 

prone  (pron),  a.  [L.  promts,  cf  L.  pro  forward,  for,  and 
Skr.  pravana  sloping,  inclined.  See  pro-.]  1.  Bending  for¬ 
ward  ;  inclined  ;  not  erect ;  lienee,  expressing  submission  ; 
humble.  44  With  awful  reverence  prone.11  Milton. 


prom'e-nad'er  ( prOm  ^-nad'cr), 
n.  One  who  promenades, 
pro -mer'it.  r.  t.  [L .  pi-omeritus, 
p.  p.  of  promerere  to  deserve.] 
Obs.  a  To  oblige;  to  favor.  bTo 
deserve.  —  pro-mer'i  tor,  »i  Obs. 
promesse  +  promise. 
promette.  promise,  (nent. I 
prom'l-nent-ly.'o/r.  of  pkomi-| 
prom'is.  Promise.  Ref.  Sp. 
pro  mla'cu-ous.  adv.  Promiscu¬ 
ously.  See  flat,  a.,  12.  Rare 
prom'ise-breaclT,  «  A  failure 
to  fulfill  a  promise.  Rare. 


prom'ise  ful.  o.  See-Fi’i.. 
prom'is-er  prftm'I-ser),  n.  One 
who  promises. 

fro  miss',  a.  [L.  promissus.] 
langing  down.  Obs. 
prom'is  sa  ry,  n.  (Cf.  LL.  pro- 
missarius  a  prebendary.]  A 
;  deputy.  Obs. 

,  pro-mis'sion.  n.  [F.,  fr.  L. pro¬ 
mt  ssio  ]  Promise.  Obs. 
pro-mis'stve  (prft-mYs'Tv),  a. 
I  [L.promissivus.]  Promissory.  R. 
pro-mis'sor  (-<5r),  n.  (L  .  a  prom- 
1  iser.]  One  that  promises. 


prom'is-so-ri-ly  ( prSm'T-sG-rT 
ft),  adv.  of  PROMISSORY, 
prom '1st.  Promised.  Ref  Spi 
pro-mit',  v.  t.  (L.  promittere  ] 
Obs.  1.  To  send  forth 
2.  To  promise. 

pro  mit',  n.  (From  promit  to 
promise.]  A  promise.  Obs. 
prom-ne'si  a  (prOm-ne'sht-d  ; 
-sl-a),  n.  [Gr.  npo  before  + 
p.\rq<r tov  of  memory.]  Psychol. 
An  indefinite  feeling  of  therec- 
ognition  of  an  expericace  as 


remembered 

promont, n.  [See  promontory, 
mount,  w.]  A  promontory.  Obs. 
promontore.  n.  (F .  promo  n- 
toire.  1  A  promontory.  Obs. 
prom  on-to'ri  ous,  a  High  and 
projecting.  Obs. 
pro  mor'al,  a.  See  pro-,  3. 
pro-mote',  a.  [L .promotus,  p. 
p.]  Promoted.  Obs. 
pro-mote 'ment,  n.  Promotion. 
Obs.  or  R. 

pro-mo'tiv.  Promotive.  Ref'.Sp. 
||  pro-mo'tor  fi'de-i  (pru-m5'- 


t8r fl'dM)  ILL.]  Sae  devil’s 
advocate  a.  [Promotion.  Obs.\ 
pro-mov'al  (prfi-moov'dl),  ».| 
nro-move'  (-moov'),  v.  t.  [L. 
promovere  :  cf.  F.  promouvoir. 
See  promote.]  Obs.  Toadvance; 
promote  ;  also,  to  incite, 
pro'mo-vent  (pr<5'mi5-v?nt),  n. 
rL-prowocen.?,  p.  pr.]  Enp.  Law. 
The  person  who  promotes  a  suit, 
pro-mov'er  (pr8-m<5ov'?r),  n.  A 
promoter.  Obs.  [prompt, r. I 
prompt'ing.  p  pr.  Jr  rb.  n.  of| 
prompt'ly,  adv.  of  prompt. 


promptness,  n.  See -NESS 
promp'tu-a-ry  (prBm'ffl-fi-rY), 
n.  [L. prompt uarmm,  fr.  promp- 
tuarius  belonging  to  distribu¬ 
tion,  distributing.]  A  store¬ 
house;  magazine;  repository.  R. 
promp'ture  (-fRr),  n.  'ISee 
prompt, a.]  Suggestion  :  incite¬ 
ment.  Rtire  [promulgator.  I 
pro-mul'ger  (-mbl'jfr),  n  A| 
promute.  +  promit. 
pron.  Pronominal  ;  pro¬ 

noun  ;  pronounced  ;  pronunci¬ 
ation. 


»le,  senate,  care,  am,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofa  ;  eve,  Svent,  end,  recent,  maker ;  Ice,  Ill ;  old,  Sbey,  orb,  6dd,  s6ft,  connect ;  use,  unite,  urn,  Up,  circus,  menu  ; 

||  Foreign  Word,  f  Obsolete  Variant  of.  +  combined  with.  =  equuia. 
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2-  Prostrate  ;  flat,  esp.  face  downward  ;  —  opp.  to  supine.  I 

Which,  as  the  wind. 

Blew  where  it  listed,  laying  all  things  prone.  Byron. 

3-  Sloping,  with  reference  to  a  line  or  surface  ,  declivous  ; 

inclined  ;  not  level.  Blackmore. 

4.  Inclined  ;  propense  ;  disposed  ;  —  applied  to  the  mind  1 
or  affections,  usually  in  an  ill  sense.  Followed  by  to. 

“  Prone  to  mischief.”  S/iak. 

prone'ness  (pron'nSs),  n.  Quality  or  state  of  being  prone. 
Syn.  —  See  bent. 

pro  neph'ros  (pro-nSf'r5s),  n.  [NL.  ;  Gr.  nP6  before  -f 
ve<t>p6t  a  kidney.]  Embryol.  One  of  the  anterior  of  the  I 
three  pairs  of  embryonic  renal  organs  of  typical  verte¬ 
brates.  See  kidney,  1. 

prong  (pr8ug  ;  205),  n.  [Cf.  D.  prangen  to  pinch,  press, 
LG.  prange  a  stick,  D.  pranger  clamp,  barnacles  (for  a  i 
horse),  G.  pranger  pillory,  Goth,  praggan  (in  comp.)  to 
press,  ME.  pronge  pang.]  1.  A  sharp  point  or  sharp- 
pointed  instrument,  as  the  tine  of  a  fork,  a  point  of  an  ant¬ 
ler,  the  fang  of  a  tooth,  etc. 

Prick  it  on  a  prong  of  iron  Sandy*. 

2.  A  fork  ;  as,  a  hay,  dung,  or  dinner  prong.  Dial.  Eng. 

3.  Of  a  stream  or  inlet,  a  fork  or  branch.  Dial.  U.  S. 

4.  A  prawn  ;  —  a  doubtful  word.  J.  R.  Drake. 

prong,  v.  t.  To  stab  or  pierce  with  a  prong  or  fork, 
prong'horn'  (-h6rn'),  n.  A  peculiar  ruminant  ( Antilocapra 

americana)  confined  to  the  treeless  parts  of 
the  western  United  States  and  Mexico.  It  is 
not  a  true  antelope,  but  the  sole  representa¬ 
tive  of  a  distinct  family  (Antilocaprkbe).  The 
colpr  is  chiefly  yellowish  tawny  above  and 
white  below,  with  a  white  rump' patch,  and  a 
tawny  collar.  The  horns, 
which  are  present  in  both 
sexes,  and  furnished  with  a 
single  anterior  prong,  are 
hollow  and  set  on  a  bony 
core  as  in  the  oxen,  goats, 
etc.,  but  are  shed  annually 
as  in  the  deer.  It  is  now 
much  reduced  in  numbers, 
prong  key.  A  key  or  span¬ 
ner  for  a  circular  nut,  hav¬ 
ing  two  projections  to  fit 
holes  in  the  face  of  the  nut. 

pro  nom'l  nal  (pro-nom'T- - 

ndl),  a.  [L.  pronomina _ 

cf.  F.  pronominal.  See  PRO-  Pronghorn  ( Antilocapra  amen- 
NOUN.]  Belonging  to,  or  par-  cana). 

taking  of  the  nature  of,  a  pronoun, 
pro  nom'I-nal-lze  (-iz),  V.  t.  To  use  as  a  pronoun. 

II  pronon'cd'  (pro'nfiN'sa'),  a.  masc .;  -c6e'  (-sa'),  a.  fern. 
[F.  See  pronounce.]  Strongly  marked  ;  pronounced, 
pro'noun  (pro'noun),  n.  [OF.  (assumed)  pronon ,  F.  pro- 
nom%  L.  pronomen ;  pro  for  -f-  nomen  name,  noun.  See 
pro-;  noun.]  Gram.  Lit.,  a  word  used  instead  of  a  noun 
or  name  ;  one  of  a  small  group  of  words  with  little  or  no 
fixed  meaning  except  one  of  relation  or  limitation,  used 
either  substantively  or  adjectively  to  stand  in  place  of, 
or  to  refer  to,  words  or  expressions  denoting  persons  or 
things  either  named,  asked  for,  or  understood  in  the 
context.  Pronouns  are  classed  as  personal ,  possessive , 
demonstrative ,  interrogative ,  relative ,  indefinite ,  with  vari¬ 
ous  subdivisions,  or  as  intensive ,  reflexive ,  reciprocal ,  etc. 
pro  nounce'  (pro-nouns'),  V.  t.  ;  pro-nounced'  (-nounst') ; 
pro-nounc'ing  (-uoun'sTng).  [ME.  pvonouncen ,  OF.  pro- 
noncier,  povnoncier ,  F.  prononcev,  L.  pronuntiare  ;  pro  be¬ 
fore,  forth  -f-  nun  dare ,  nuntiare ,  to  announce.  See  nuncio.] 

1.  To  make  known  ;  proclaim;  announce ;  publish.  Obs. 

2.  To  utter  articulately  ;  to  6peak  out  or  distinctly  ;  to 
utter,  as  words  or  syllables ;  to  speak  with  the  proper 
sound  and  accent ;  as,  to  pronounce  words  correctly. 

3.  To  utter  officially  or  solemnly  ;  to  deliver,  as  a  decree  or 
sentence ;  as,  to  pronounce  sentence  of  death. 

4-  To  speak  or  utter  rhetorically  ;  to  deliver  ;  recite  ;  as,  to 
pronounce  an  oration. 

6.  To  declare  or  affirm  ;  as,  to  pronounce  a  tale  false. 

Syn.  —  Deliver,  utter,  speak. 

pro  nounce',  v.  i.  1.  To  give  a  pronunciation  ;  to  articu¬ 
late  ;  as,  to  pronounce  faultlessly.  Earle. 

2.  To  utter  an  opinion  or  declaration  confidently.  Rave. 
pronounced'  (-nounst'),  p.  a.  [F  .prononce.']  Strongly 

marked;  decided.  —  pro-noun'ced-ly  (-noun'sgd-lT),  adv. 
[His]  views  became  every  day  more  pronounced .  Thackeray 
pro-nounce'ment  (pro-nouns'ment),  n.  [F.  prononcement.'] 

A  pronouncing  ;  a  declaration  ;  a  formal  announcement, 
pro  nu'cle-us  (-nu'kle-fis),  n. ;  pi.  -CLEI  (-1).  [NL.  See 
pro-  ;  nucleus.]  Biol.  &  Embryol.  Either  of  the  t  wo  nuclei 
of  a  fertilized  egg  cell  after  maturation  but  before  seg¬ 
mentation, —  the  female  pronucleua,  formed  from  the  chro¬ 
mosomes  left  in  the  egg  after  forming  the  polar  bodies, 
and  the  male  pronucleus,  formed  by  the  nucleus  or  head  of 
the  spermatozoon.  See  fertilization,  2. — pro-nu'cle- 
ar,  a. 

Hpro-nun'cia-mlen'to  (Sp.  pron.  prft-noon'thya-mygn'to  ; 
138),  n.  Also  pro-nun'ci-a-men'to  (pro-nrni'KhY-a-mgn'- 
to  ;  -sT-d-).  [Sp.  pronuneiamiento.  Cf.  pronouncement.] 

A  proclamation  or  pronouncement, 
pro-nun'ei  a'tiOlKpro-nQn'sT-a'shBn  ,  -shY-a'slmn  ;  277),  n. 
[F.  pronondation ,  OF.  also  pronun -,  L.  pron  uni iatio.  See 
pronounce.]  1  Act  of  uttering  with  articulation  ;  specif., 
act  of  uttering  with  the  proper  sound  and  accent ;  utter¬ 
ance  ;  as,  the  pronunciation  of  syllables  or  words. 


2.  Act  of  stating  or  declaring  ;  a  pronouncement.  Obs. 

3.  The  mode  of  uttering  words  or  sentences. 

4.  Rhet.  Delivery.  Obs.  or  R.  J.  Q.  Adams. 

pro  nun'ei  a  tivo  (pro-nfiu'shY-a-tlv  ;  -si-a-tTv),  a.  [L. 

pronuntialivus. ]  1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  pronunciation. 

2.  Uttering  confidently ;  dogmatic.  Obs.  Bacon.  \ 

pro  nun'ei-a  tor  (-a'ter),  n.  [L.,  a  reciter.]  One  who 
pronounces ;  a  pronouncer. 

pro-nun'ei-a  to-ry  (pio-nun'sht-ri-to-rT ;  -sT-d-to-rT),  a. 

Of  or  pertaining  to  pronunciation  ;  that  pronounces. 
Pro'ny  brake  (pro'ni  ;  properly  pro'ne').  [After  Baron 
de  Rrotiy  (1755-1839),  French  engineer. J  Mach.  A  form  of 
friction  brake  or  absorption  dynamometer  in  which  the 
ull  on  the  fiy  wheel  friction  blocks  is  measured  by  a  spring 
alanee  or  weighted  lever, 
pro'bde  (pro'od),  n.  [Gr.  7rpou>6o9.]  In  Greek  dramatic 
poetry,  an  unrepeated  strophe  preceding  the  regular  stro¬ 
phe  and  antistrophe  of  a  choral  ode. 
proof  (proof),  n.  [Altered,  under  influence  of  the  verb 
prove ,  fr.  ME.  preef ,  which  points  to  AF.  proej or  OF.  pruef 
(not  found),  fr.  pvover  to  prove  ;  cf.  ME.  preve ,  preorey  fr. 
OF  pi'ueve ,  F.  preuve,  L.  proba  proof,  fr.  probat  e  ;  also  cf. 
D.  proef  test.  See  prove.]  1.  Any  effort,  process,  or 
operation  designed  to  establish  or  discover  a  fact  or  truth  ; 
an  act  of  testing  ;  test ;  trial ;  as,  to  put  in  proof. 

You  shall  have  many  proof*  to  show  your  skill.  Ford. 

2.  Specif.  :  a  Math.  An  operation  for  testing  the  accuracy 
of  a  previous  operation  ;  a  check.  Cf.  prove,  v.  t.,  5.  b  A 
test  applied  to  articles  or  substances  to  determine  if  they 
are  of  standard  or  satisfactory  quality,  etc.  ;  also,  state  of 
being  thus  ascertained  to  be  so. 

3.  Something  proved  or  gained  by  experience  ;  knowledge 
or  a  piece  of  knowledge  acquired  thus  ;  experience.  Obs. 

’T  is  a  common  proof , 

That  lowliness  is  young  ambition's  ladder  Shak. 

4.  Quality  or  state  of  having  been  proved  or  tried  ;  firmness 
or  hardness  that  resists  impression  or  does  not  yield  to 
force  ;  as,  armor  of  proof. 

5.  Hence,  armor  or  defensive  arms  of  excellent  or  tried 
quality  and  deemed  impenetrable.  Obs. 

That  Bellona’s  bridegroom  lapp’d  in  proof.  Shak. 

6.  Firmness  of  mind  ;  stability  not  to  be  shaken. 

7.  That  degree  of  cogency,  arising  from  evidence,  which 
convinces  the  mind  of  any  truth  or  fact  and  produces  be¬ 
lief ;  demonstration ;  also,  that  which  proves  or  tends  to 
prove;  that  which  induces,  or  tends  to  induce,  certainty 
of  the  judgment ;  evidence.  Properly  speaking,  proof  is 
tlie  effect  or  result  of  evidence  ;  evidence  is  the  medium  of 
proof.  Cf.  DEMONSTRATION,  1,  EVIDENCE. 

8.  Boolbmding.  Uncut  smaller  pages,  the  existence  of 
which  in  a  book  proves  that  it  lias  not  been  unduly  cut. 

9.  Print.  A  trial  impression,  as  from  type,  taken  for  cor¬ 
rection  or  examination  ;  —  called  also  proof  sheet. 

10.  Engraving  &  Etching.  A  proof  impression.  One  taken 
before  the  title  or  inscription  is  engraved  is  a  proof  before 
letter.  A  proof  with  open  letters,  or  open-letter  proof,  is  one 
with  the  title  engraved  in  outlined  letters.  A  proof  with 
remarque,  or  a  remarque  proof,  is  one  that  is  shown  by  the 
presence  of  a  remarque  to  have  been  taken  at  a  certain 
early  6tage  in  the  making  of  a  plate.  Cf.  artist’s  i  roof 

11.  Proof  strength,  that  is,  the  minimum  strength  of  proof 
spirit ;  as,  over  proof.  Also,  strength  with  reference  to 
the  standard  for  proof  spirit  :  as,  to  ascertain  the  proof. 

12.  ;V  inn  is.  A  proof  coin. 

Syn.  —  Proof,  demonstration  are  here  compared  in  their 
ordinary  use  ;  for  technical  distinctions  see  defs.  Proof  is 
conclusive  evidence  ;  demonstration  implies  practical  or 
indubitable  proof,  as  by  conclusive  argument  or  evidence, 
proof,  a.  1.  Firm  or  successful  in  resisting;  impenetrable; 
as,  pi  oof  against  harm  ;  water proof;  bomb//roo/. 

Proof  ngainst  all  temptation.  Milton 

This  was  a  good,  stout  prooj  article  of  faith.  Burke. 

2.  Used  in  proving  or  testing,  or  serving  as  a  proof.  Specif.: 
a  Engin.  Designating,  or  pertaining  to,  the  stress  required 
to  produce  the  greatest  strain  in  a  piece  or  member  con¬ 
sistent  with  safety;  as,  proof  load,  strength,  stress,  etc. 
b  Designating,  or  pertaining  to,  small  samples  of  perfectly 
fine  (i.  e.,  pure)  gold  or  silver  prepared  and  kept  in  the 
United  States  mints  and  assay  offices  as  standards  for  com¬ 
parison  or  experiment  ;  as,  proof  gold  and  proof  silver. 

3.  Being  of  a  certain  standard  as  to  strength  or  quality; 
as,  proof  spirit  (which  see). 

proof  armor  or  armour,  armor  of  proof.  —  P.  Bible  See  1 
bible.  —  p.  cola,  Nutnis.i  a  coin  struck,  not  for  circulatfon, 
from  a  die  used  for  producing  current  coins.  Such  coins 
often  differ  in  some  particular  or  particulars  from  the  or-  ! 
dinary  coin,  as  in  being  unmilled,  or  more  highly  pol¬ 
ished,  or  of  metal  of  greater  or  les3  value.  —  p.  gold,  or  p. 
silver.  See  proof,  </.,  2  b  —  p.  leaf.  Print.,  a  proof.  —  p.  sheet. 
Print.,  a  proof.  —  p.  spirit,  a  strong  distilled  liquor,  or  mix¬ 
ture  of  alcohol  ana  water,  containing  not  less  than  a  stand-  | 
arcl  amount  of  alcohol.  In  the  United  States  “  proof 
spirit  is  defined  by  law  to  be  that  mixture  of  alcohol  and 
water  which  contains  one  half  of  its  volume  of  alcohol,  the 
alcohol  when  at  a  temperature  of  60°  Fahrenheit  being  of 
specific  gravity  0.7939  referred  to  water  at  its  maximum 
density  as  unity.  Proof  spirit  has  at  60  Fahrenheit  a  spe¬ 
cific  gravity  of  0.93353,  100  parts  bv  volume  of  the  same  con¬ 
sisting  of  50  parts  of  absolute  alcohol  and  53.71  parts  of 
water,"’  the  apparent  excess  of  water  being  due  to  contrac¬ 
tion  of  the  liquids  on  mixture.  In  England  proof  spirit  is 
defined  by  Act  58,  George  III.,  to  be  such  as  shall  at  a  tem¬ 
perature  of  51J  Fahrenheit  weigh  exactly  |§  of  an  equal 
measure  of  distilled  water.  This  contains  49.3  per  cent  by 
weight,  or  57.09  by  volume,  of  alcohol.  Stronger  spirits, 


as  those  of  about  60,  70,  and  80  per  cent  of  alcohol,  are 
sometimes  called  second ,  third ,  and  fourth  proof  sj/irits  re¬ 
spectively.— proof  vinegar,  the  strongest  kind  of  malt  vin¬ 
egar,  coiitaining  4.5  to 6  per  cent  of  acetic  acid, 
proof  (proof),  v.  t.  ;  proofed  (prooft);  proofing.  Print. 

I  &  Engraving.  To  take  a  proof  of  ;  to  prove, 
proof  reader.  One  who  reads,  and  marks  corrections  In, 
printers’  proofs.  Hence,  proof  reading.  See  p.  2550  A. 
pro-0  tic  (pro-o'tTk;  -5t'Tk),  a.  [pro-  -f-  Gr.  ovs,  wros,  ear.] 
Zool.  Designating,  or  pertaining  to,  a  bone  or  center  of  ossi¬ 
fication  in  the  front  of  the  periotic  capsule  in  special  rela¬ 
tion  with  the  anterior  semicircular  canal.  In  the  lower 
vertebrates  it  is  nearly  always  distinct.  —  pro-’d'tic,  n. 
prop  (prop),  v.  1.  ;  propped  (pr5pt),  Rare  or  Ref.  Sp. 
propt  ;  prop'ping.  [Akin  to  LG.  &  D.  proppen  to  cram, 
stuff,  thrust  into,  stop,  G.  pfropfen ,  Dan.  proppe ,  Sw. 
proppa  ;  of  uncert.  origin,  cf.  G .  pfropfen  to  graft,  fr.  L. 
propago  set,  layer  of  a  plant,  slip,  shoot.  Cf.  3d  prop, 
propagate.]  1.  To  support,  or  prevent  from  falling,  by 
placing  something  under  or  against  or  by  being  placed 
under  or  against ;  hence,  to  support ;  sustain  ;  maintain  ; 
as,  to  prop  a  declining  state.  Shak. 

Till  the  bright  mountains  j>roj>  the  incumbent  sky  Pope. 
1  P™r>  mvfielf  lm^n  tho«ie  few  supports  that  are  left  me.  Bop-. 
2.  To  strike  ,  to  knock  down.  Slang ,  Eng. 
prop  (pr5p),  v.  i.  To  stop  suddenly  and  plant,  or  prop,  the 
feet  firmly  against  the  ground;  —  said  of  a  horse,  etc. 
Orig.  &  Chiefly  Australian  Slang. 
prop,  n.  [Akin  to  LG.,  D.,  &  Dan.  prop  stopple,  stopper, 
cork,  Sw.  propp,  G.  pfropf.  See  prop,  v.]  1.  That  which 

props  or  sustains  an  incumbent  weight ;  that  on  which  any¬ 
thing  rests  or  leans  for  support ;  a  support ;  stay  ;  fulcrum  ; 
as,  a  prop  for  a  building.  “  Two  props  of  virtue.”  Shak. 

2.  Act  of  propping,  as  by  a  horse.  Australia. 

3.  A  breastpin.  Thieves'1  Slang ,  Eng. 
pro'pas-deu'tic  (pro'pe-dfi'tlk)  (  a.  [Gr.  rrponaiSevciu  to 
pro  pae-deu'ti  cai  (-tl-knl)  j  teach  beforehand  ;  rrpo 

before natSevetu  to  bring  up  a  child,  to  educate,  teach, 
fr.  7rat5,  7rai66s,  a  child.]  Of,  pert,  to,  or  conveying,  pre¬ 
liminary  instruction  ;  introductory  to  any  art  or  science, 
pro  ppe  deu'tic  (-du'tTk),  n.  A  propaedeutic  branch  of 
knowledge. 

pro  pas  deu'fcics  (-tTks),  n.  The  preliminary  learning  con¬ 
nected  with  any  art  or  science  ;  preparatory  instruction, 
prop  a  gan'da  (prbp'd-gSn'dd),  n.  [Abbr.  fr.  L.  de  pro¬ 
paganda  fide  :  cf.  F.  jiropagande.  See  propagate.] 

1.  [cap.]  R.  C.  Ch.  a  More  fully  Congregation  of  Prop¬ 
aganda.  A  congregation  of  cardinals  (the  sacred  congre¬ 
gation  of  cardinals  de  propaganda  fide)  established  in 
1622,  charged  with  the  management  of  missions,  b  More 
fully  College  of  Propaganda.  A  college  instituted  by  Ur¬ 
ban  VIII.  ( 1623-44)  to  educate  priests  for  missions. 

2.  Hence  a  Any  organization  for  spreading  a  particular 
doctrine  or  a  system  of  principles,  b  The  doctrine  or 
principles  thus  propagated,  c  The  scheme  or  plan  for  the 
propagation  of  a  doctrine  or  system  of  principles. 

prop  a-gan'dism  (-dTz’m),  n.  [Cf.  F.  propagan disme.] 
Art,  practice,  or  system  of  propagating  tenets  or  princi¬ 
ples  ;  zeal  in  propagating  one's  opinions, 
prop'a  gan'dist  (-dfst),  n.  [Cf .  propagandiste.]  One  de- 
\  oted  to  any  system  of  propagandism. 
prop'a-gate  (pr<5p'd-gat),  v.  t. ;  -gat'ed  (-gat'Sd) ;  -gat'ino 
(-gating).  [L.  propagatusi  p.  p.  of  propagate  to  propa¬ 
gate,  akin  to  propages ,  propago ,  a  layer  of  a  plant,  slip, 
shoot.]  1.  To  cause  to  continue  or  multiply  by  generation, 
or  successive  production  ;  as,  to  propagate  a  breed  of 
horses ;  to  propagate  a  species  of  tree. 

Motion  propagated  motion,  and  life  threw  off  life.  DeQuincey. 

2.  To  carry  forward ;  advance;  further.  Obs.  Chapman. 

3.  To  cause  to  spread  or  extend. 

4.  To  extend  the  action  of  ;  to  transmit ;  to  carry,  as  for¬ 
ward  in  space  or  time  or  through  a  medium  ;  as,  to  propa¬ 
gate  sound  or  light. 

5-  To  spread  from  person  to  person  ;  to  extend  the  knowl¬ 
edge  of ;  to  spread  ;  to  carry  from  place  to  place  ;  to  dis¬ 
seminate  ;  as.  to  prujiugate  a  story,  report,  religion. 

The  infection  was  propagated  insensibly.  De  Foe. 
6.  To  multiply  ;  promote  ;  increase.  Obs. 

Griefs  of  mine  own  he  heavy  in  my  breast, 

Which  thou  wilt  propagate.  Shak. 

Syn.  —  Multiply,  increase,  spread,  diffuse,  disseminate, 
prep'a  gate,  r.  i.  To  have  young  or  issue  ;  to  be  produced 
or  multiplied  by  generation,  or,  in  plants,  by  seeds,  cut¬ 
tings,  etc. ;  as,  rabbits  propagate  rapidly, 
prop  a-ga'tion  (-ga'shwn),  n.  [L.  propagatio :  cf.  Y.  propa¬ 
gation.]  Act  of  propagating  ;  as  :  a  Continuance  or  mul¬ 
tiplication  by  generation  or  successive  production.  b  The 
spreading  abroad,  or  extension,  of  anything  ;  diffusion  ; 
dissemination  ;  as,  the  projia  gat  ion  of  sound  ;  the  pro/taga- 
tion  of  the  gospel.  Bacon.  —  prop'a-ga'tion-al  (-tfl),  a. 
prop'a-ga-tive  (pr5p'«-ga-tTv),  a.  Pert,  to  propagation  ; 
producing  by  propagation,  or  by  a  process  of  growth, 
prop'a-ga'tor  (-ga'ter),  7i.  [L.  :  cf.  F .  propagateur.]  One 

who  propagates  ;  a  promoter ;  disseminator  ;  originator, 
prop'a-ga-to-ry  (-gd-to-rt),  a.  Concerned  in  reproduction, 
pro'pane  (pro'pan),  n.  [propy]  -f-  metlmiie.]  Chem.  A 
heavy  gaseous  hydrocarbon,  CSH8,  of  the  paraffin  series, 
occurring  naturally  dissolved  in  crude  petroleum, 
pro-par'gyl  (pro-par'jTl),  V.  [;iro;nnyl  -f-  Gr.  apyvpo* 
silver -f- -yf  ;  —  because  one  hydrogen  atom  may  be  replaced 
by  silver.]  Org.  Chem.  A  univalent  radical,  CH|C  CH2) 
present  in  certain  compounds.  Cf.  dipropargyl. 


prore'lv.  "dr.  ..f  pros E 
pro  nepli'ew.  n.  [OF.  pronei-eu  ; 
cf.  L.  prournos  a  ^reat-grand- 
K>n.]  A  nephew's  son.  Obs. 
pro  neph'rlc  (prfi-nf  f'rtk),  a. 
Embryol.  Pert  to  the  proneph¬ 
ros. 

pro  neph'ron  (pri>-nf  f'rdn). 
Vur  of  I’iio.n  i:i*h ROS. 
pro-nep'te.//.  (LL.  proneptis ;  in 
I..,  a  great-granddaughter.  Cf. 
pro- ;  niECE.1  Grandniece.  Obs. 
prong,  n.  [ME.  pronge.  Cf. 
prong  projection.]  A  pang.  Obs 
prong'buckG  n.  a  The  spring¬ 
buck.  b  The  pronghorn 
prong  chuck  See  5th  chuck,  4. 
pronged  (prftngd),  a.  Having 
prongs  or  projections, 
pro'nl-tv  (prO'n’T-tT),  ».  [L.  pro¬ 
mt  as.]  Propensity.  Obs. 
pro  nom'l  nal-ly.  adv.  of  pro¬ 
nominal. 

pronogteken,  pro-noa'tl-cate 


•fi  prognosticate.  [tary.I 
pro-no'ta-ry.  n.  =  prothono-| 
pro  no'tum  (prC-no'tf/ni).  n. 
[NL.  See  PRO- ;  NOTl’M.J  Zool. 
The  dorsal  plate  of  an  insect’s 
prothorax.—  pro-no'tal  (-tol),  a 
pro-nounce',  n.  [Cf.  <>F.  j>ro- 
nonce.]  Pronouncement  ;  also, 
pronunciation.  Obs 
pro-nounce'a-ble.  o.  See -able, 
pro-noune'er  (priVnoun'ser).  n. 
One  who  pronounces;  also,  ft 
pronouncing  hook, 
pronounc'lng  (-Ong),  p.  pr 

i-  rl).  n.  of  PRONOUNCE. 

lijpron'to  (prfin'to',  a.  5f  adv. 
[Sp.  ]  Quick  :  quickly 
Pro'nu-ba  (  prOn'fl-hd),  a.  [L 
See  pronpbial  ]  See  .1  pno. 
pro-nu'bi  al  ( pro-nb 'hi-dl),  a 
[L .  pronubus,  a.,  bridal  :  pro  be¬ 
fore  +  nubere  to  marry.]  Pre¬ 
siding  over  marriage.  Bare. 

||  pro  nunc.  [LL.]  For  now. 


|  pro  nun'ci-a-ble  (  pro-ntin'shY-  I 

r>-h*l  ;  -sY-d-b’l).  a.  [L  pronun- \ 
ctabths.)  Pronounceable.  Rare 
pro-nun'clal  t-niin'shdl),  a.  Of  i 
or  pert,  to  pronunciation, 
pronye  prune. 
pro'nymph  <  prfl'nYmf).  r?  Zool 
A  sta^e.  niter  histolysis,  during 
which  the  formation  of  the 
organs  goes  on  in  the  pupa  of 
some  dipterous  insects  (e»p. 
blowflies).  —  pronyrap  h'al  [ 
(prft-nYm'fdfl),  a.  [brake. I  I 
Prony’s  dynamometer. =  Pron  v  | 
prood  (prood).  Obs  or  Scot.  & 
dial.  Eng  vnr  of  proud. 
pro-ce'ml  um  (p  r  6-e'm  Y-tf  m), 
pro-oe'ml-on  (-fin ).  w.  [L .prooe- 
tnturn,  NL  nroremion.)  A  proem. 
—  pro  oe'mi-ac  (  Ilk),  a. 
proof  -arm',  v  t.  To  arm  with 
armor  of  proof  or  securely.  Obs. 
proof 'ful.  a.  Full  of  proof.  Obs. 
proof'less.  a.  See  -less. — 


proof-les8-ly.  adv. 

proof  planer  See  PL  vner  b. 
proof' -proof  .  "■  Proof  against 
proofs  ;  obstinate  in  the  wrong, 
proof'y  ( proof 'Y),  a.  [From 
proof,  in  dial.,  strength,  nour¬ 
ishment.]  Fattening  ;  -  said  of 
animals  and  land.  Dial.  Eng. 
proone  prone. 
pro  op'ic  (prC-O^'Yk ;  -S'pYk),«. 
[j>ro-  +  Gr  o*//,  otto?. eve, face.] 
See  orbitonasal  index. 
pro  oa'tra-cum  (-bs'tni-kCm), 
n.  ;  pi.  -C\  (-kd).  [NL.  ;  Gr.  npo 
before  4-  btrrpaKOU  shell  of  a 
testacean.]  Pa) eon.  The  anterior 
horny  or  calcareous  prolonga¬ 
tion  of  the  guard  of  belemnites 
and  allied  cephalopoda.  In  ex¬ 
isting  species  it  is  represented  by 
the  pen*  sometimes  called  pro- 
ostraenm.  See  PHRAOMOCONE. 
—  pro-os 'tra-cal  (-kdl),  a. 


prop.  a.  Proper.  Ob*. 

prop  ( pr8p).  n.,  sing,  of  props. 
prop.  ».  Theat.  Slang.  A  prop¬ 
erty  man  ;  also,  properties, 
prop  A bhr.  Properly;  property; 
proposition.  *  [£>;;.  I 

prop'a  ga-bl.  Propagable.  | 
prop  'a  gable  ( prbp'd-gd-b’l), 
a.  [See  propagate.]  Capable 
of  being  propagated, 
prop'a-gand  ( pr5p'«-gfind),  n. 
=  propaganda.  Bare. 
prop'a-gan'dlc  (-gSn'dYk), 
prop  a  gan-dls'tic  (-gSn-dYs'- 
tlk  >.  It.  Of  nr  pert,  to  propagnn- 
dism,  propaganda,  or  propagan¬ 
dists. 

pro  pa'go  (prfJ-pa'gB),  n.  [L., 
slip,  shoot,  layer.]  Obs.  a  hot. 
A  bulblet.  b  Hort.  A  layer, 
pro  pag'ule  (p  r  6-p  ft  g'a  l),  n. 
Rot.  A  propagulum. 
pro  pag'u  lum  (-fl-lfim),  n. ;  pi. 
-ula  l-la).  [NL.]  Bot.  A  prop-  I 


agable  shoot. 

pro-pal',  v.  t.  See  propale.] 
To  divulge.  Obs.  Scot. 
pro  pale'(-pal'),r.f.  [L.  propt t- 
lare,  fr.  projtalam  openly,  pub¬ 
licly  :  pro  forth A-palam  openly.] 
To  divulge.  Obs.  or  Hist. 
pro  pal'l-nal  (prC-p&l'Y-nrtl),  a. 
[Gr.  Trpo  before  +  TraAtp  back¬ 
ward  4-  -ff/.]  Zool  Designating 
mastication  effected  by  a  for¬ 
ward  and  backward  motion. 
ro'pa-nol(pro'pd-nf)l:  -nfll),  n. 
iropane  4-  1st  -o/.l  Chem. 
ropy  I  alcohol  Off.  Rom. 
pro'pa-none  (  ndn).  n.  \  propane 
4-  ketone.]  Acetone  Off.  hOm. 
pro-par 'en t.  n.  One  who  stands 
m  loco  parentis, 
pro'par-gyl 'ic  ( prO'par -j Yl ' Yk ), 
a.  Chem.  Pert.  to.  or  derived 
from,  propargyl.  —  propargyllc 
acid,  propiolic  acid. 


food,  foot ;  out,  oil ;  chair  ;  go  ;  sing,  igk  ;  then,  thin ;  nature,  verdure  (250) ;  K  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144) ;  bON ;  yet ;  zh  =  zinarure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Gums. 

Full  explanations  of  Abbreviations,  Stuns,  etc.,  Immediately  precede  the  Vocabulary. 
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PROPITIOUS 


pn^par  ox'y-tone  (pr5/p5r-5k'sY-ton),  n.  [Gr.  wpo- 
napo$vrovo<;,  a.  See  pro-  ;  paroxytone.]  Gram.  A  word 
having  the  acute  accent  on  the  antepenult.  —  pro' par - 
ox'y  tone,  -ton'ic  (-tSn'Tk),  a.  —  pro  par  ox'y-tone,  r. /. 

pro-pel'  (pro-pSl'),  v.  t.  ;  pro-pelled'  (-pSld') ;  pro-pel'- 
ling.  [L.  propcllere ,  propulsum  ;  pro  -f-  pellere  to  drive. 
See  pulse  a  beating.]  1.  To  drive  forth  or  out.  Obs. 

2.  To  impel  forward  or  onward  by  applied  force,  as  a  ship 
directly  by  the  wind  or  a  trolley  car  indirectly  by  elec¬ 
tricity  ;  to  drive  ;  push.  Also  fig. 
pro  pel'lant  (-pfil'ftnt),  n.  A  propelling  agent, 
pro-pel'lent  (-lnt),a.  [L.  propellent ,  - entis ,  p.  pr.  of  pro¬ 

pcllere  drive,  push  forward.  See  propel.]  Driving  for¬ 
ward  ;  able  or  tending  to  propel, 
pro-pel'ler  (-er),  n.  One  that  propels  ;  specif.,  a  screw 
propeller  ;  also,  sometimes,  a  steamboat  thus  propelled, 
pro-pel'ment  (pro-pSl'mgnt),  n.  1.  Propulsion. 

2.  Mach.  A  propelling  device,  as  in  a  machine, 
pro-pend'  (pro-pSnd'),  v.  i.  [L.  propendere,  propensum  ; 
pro  forward,  forth  -\-pendere  to  hang.  See  pendent.]  To 
be  favorably  inclined  or  disposed  ;  to  tend.  Obs.  or  R. 

We  shall propend  to  it,  as  a  stone  falleth  down.  Barrow. 
pro-pend'ent  (-pSn'd^nt),  a.  [L.  propendens ,  p.  pr.]  Obs. 
or  R.  1.  Hanging  forward  or  down. 

2.  Inclining  forward  or  toward. 

propense'  (pro-pSns'),  a.  [L.  propensus,  p.  p.  See  pro¬ 
pend.]  Leaning  or  inclining  toward  ;  inclined;  disposed; 
prone  ;  as,  women  propense  to  holiness.  —  pro  pense'ly, 
adv.  —  pro  pense'ness,  n. 

pro-pen'sion  (-pen'slvftn),  n.  [L.  propensio :  cf.  F.  pro¬ 
pension.  See  propend,  propense.]  1.  Quality  or  state  of 
Being  propense  ;  propensity.  M.  Arnold. 

2.  A  settled  aptitude,  inclination,  or  appetency, 
pro-pen'si-ty  (-pen'sT-tT),  n.  ;  pi.  -ties  (-tTz).  Quality  or 
state  of  being  propense  ;  natural  inclination  ;  disposition, 
as  to  something  good  or  evil ;  bias ;  bent  ;  tendency. 
“  A  propensity  to  utter  blasphemy.”  Macaulay. 

Syn.  —  Proclivity,  proneness,  inclination.  See  bent. 
pro'pe  nyl  (pro'pe-nTl),  n.  [G.,  formed  fr.  propyl ;  like  the 
relation  of  melhenyl  to  methyl.']  Org.  Chem.  The  hydro¬ 
carbon  radical  C3HB.  Specif.  :  a  The  univalent  radical 
CH3-CH:CH.  b  The  univalent  radical  CH3*H:CH2.  C 
The  trivalent  radical  CH3CH2C.  d  Glyceryl,  esp.  in  the 
phrase  propenyl  alcohol  (glycerin). 

prop'er  (prbp'er),  a.  [ME.  propre ,  F.  propre,  fr.  L.  pro - 
print.  Cf.  appropriate.]  1.  Belonging  to  one  ;  one’s 
own;  individual.  Archaic.  “His  proper  good”  [i.  e., 
possessions].  Chaucer.  “  My  proper  son.”  Shak. 

2.  Belonging  to  the  natural  or  essential  constitution  ;  be¬ 
longing  exclusively  to  a  species  or  individual  or  arising 
from  the  nature  of  one;  peculiar;  special;  particular; 
as,  every  animal  has  his  proper  instincts  and  appetites. 

Those  high  and  peculiar  attributes  .  .  .  which  constitute  our 
proper  humanity.  #  Coleridge. 

3.  Befitting  one’s  nature,  qualities,  etc.;  appropriate; 
right ;  fit ;  as,  water  is  the  proper  element  for  fish ;  a 
proper  dress. 

In  Athens  all  was  pleasure,  mirth,  and  play, 

All  proper  to  the  spring,  and  sprightly  May.  Dry  den. 
4-  Conforming  to  the  best  usage ;  correct ;  as,  a  proper 
expression  or  word. 

6-  Honest;  chaste;  respectable.  “A  proper  gentle¬ 
woman.”  Shak. 

6.  Becoming  in  appearance ;  well-formed  ;  handsome. 
Archaic  or  Dial.  “  Thou  art  a  proper  man.”  Chaucer. 

7-  Pertaining  to  or  designating  one  individual  only ;  as, 
a  proper  name  (see  below). 

8.  Of  or  pert,  to  an  exact  or  specified  part ;  rightly  called 
or  considered  ;  as,  Greece  proper ;  the  garden  proper. 

9.  Her.  Represented  in  its  natural  color. 

10.  Eccl.  Adapted  or  appointed  to  a  special  service  or  sea¬ 
son  ;  as,  the  proper  preface  for  Whitsuntide.  See  preface,  1. 
11  Fine  ;  excellent ;  goodly  ;  — often  used  ironically. 

Here  is  proper  service.  Piers  Plowman. 
12.  Separate  ;  distinct ;  individual.  Obs. 

Syn.  —  See  fit. 

? roper  diphthong.  See  diphthong,  1.  —  p.  fraction,  Arith.,  a 
raction  in  which  the  numerator  is  less,  or  of  lower  degree, 
than  the  denominator.  — p.  infinite.  =  transfinite.  ?>.—  p. 
love,  self-love.  Obs.  —  p.  motion,  Astron .,  the  motion  of  a 
star  with  relation  to  the  other  stars.  The  apparent  proper 
motion  of  any  star  is  made  up  of  its  actual  motion  rela¬ 
tive  to  the  mean  of  all  the  stars  (motus  peculiar  is)  and  of 
its  seeming  motion  due  to  the  motion  of  the  sol?  r  system. 
—  p.  noun  or  name. Oram.,  a  name  distinguishing  an  indi¬ 
vidual  from  others  of  the  same  class  ;  —  opposed  to  coni- 
mon  noun  ;  as,  John,  Boston ,  America.  —  p.  trust,  self-con¬ 
fidence.  Obs. 

prop'er,  adv.  Properly  ;  hence,  to  a  great  degree  ;  very  ; 
thoroughly  ;  as,  proper  good.  Colloq.  <1*  Vulgar. 
prop'er,  n.  1.  Property.  Obs.  Wycliffe. 

2.  That  which  is  proper  or  set  apart  to  a  particular  use  ; 
specif.  :  Eccl.  a  A  service,  office,  collect,  hymn,  or  the  like, 
suitable  only  fora  particular  holy  day,  octave,  or  season. 
Cf.  common,  7i.,  4.  b  The  part  of  a  breviary  or  missal  con¬ 
taining  such  offices,  collects,  etc. 

In  proper,  individually ;  privately.  Obs.  Jer.  Taylor. 

pro-per'i-spom'e-noh  (pro-pSr'T-spbm'e-nbn),  n.  ;  pi. 


-8P0MENA  (-na).  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  n pone pionutpevov,  fr.  wpo- 

ncpianav  to  circumflex  the  penult;  trpo  before  -f-  ncpi- 
<rnav  to  circumflex.  See  perispomenon.]  Gr.  Grain.  A 
word  which  has  the  circumflex  accent  on  the  penult.  —  a. 
Written  or  pronounced  as  a  properispomenon. 
prop'er-ly  (pr5p'er-lT),  adv.  of  proper  ;  specif.  :  a  Suit¬ 
ably;  fitly;  strictly  ;  rightly;  correctly;  as, a  word  properly 
applied  ;  a  dress  properly  hung,  b  Individually  ;  after 
oue's  own  manner.  Obs.  c  Exceedingly  ;  entirely;  wholly. 
Obs.  or  Colloq .,  Chiefly  Eng.  d  As  private  property.  Obs. 
properly  speaking,  speaking  strictly  or  correctly, 
prop'er- tied  (-tld),  a.  Possessing  property  ;  holding  real 
estate,  or  other  investments  of  money, 
prop'er-ty  (-tl),  n.  ;  pi.  -ties  (-tiz).  [ME.  properte ,  pro- 
prete ,  OF.  proprete  property  ;  cf.  F.  proprele  neatness, 
cleanliness,  propriele  property,  fr.  L.  proprietas.  See 
proper,  a.  ;  cf.  propriety.]  1.  That  which  is  proper  to 
anything  ;  a  peculiar  and  characteristic  quality  of  a  thing  ; 
that  inherent  in  a  subject,  or  naturally  essential  to  it ;  an 
essential  attribute  ;  as,  sweetness  is  a  property  of  sugar. 

Property  is  correctly  a  synonym  for  peculiar  quality  ;  but  it 
is  frequently  used  as  coextensive  with  quality  in  general. 

Sir  W.  Hamilton 

By  the  term  projjerties,  as  applied  to  bodies,  we  understand 
the  different  ways  in  which  bodies  present  themselves  to  our 
senses.  E-  AfA'inson. 

2.  An  acquired  or  artificial  quality  ;  any  quality  or  char¬ 
acteristic  ;  as,  the  poem  has  the  properties  which  consti¬ 
tute  excellence ;  also,  an  individual,  peculiar,  or  unusual 
characteristic  ;  a  peculiarity. 

3.  Characteristic  state  or  condition.  Obs.  Scot,  or  Dial. 

4.  The  exclusive  right  to  possess,  enjoy,  and  dispose  of,  a 
thing  ;  ownership  ;  in  a  broad  sense,  any  valuable  right  or 
interest  considered  primarily  as  a  source  or  element  of 
wealth  ;  also,  the  relation  or  relative  status  of  one  owning 
a  thing.  In  a  narrower  sense  property  implies  exclusive 
ownership  (general  property)  of  tilings,  as  where  a  man  owns 
a  piece  of  land  ora  horse  ;  in  the  broader  sense  property 
includes,  in  the  modern  legal  systems,  practically  all  val¬ 
uable  rights  (i.  e.,  those  that  collectively  make  up  a  per¬ 
son’s  estate  or  assets ),  except,  generally,  those  involved  in 
public  or  family  relations,  these  also  being  treated  as  prop¬ 
erty  in  the  earlier  legal  systems.  In  this  broader  sense 
there  are  included  various  incorporeal  rights,  as  patents, 
copyrights,  rights  of  action,  etc.,  and  also  certain  minor 
rights,  as  that  (called  qualified  property)  to  wild  animals  re¬ 
duced  to  possession,  or  that  (called  special  property)  of  a 
bailee  in  the  thing  bailed. 

Here  Idisclaim  all  my  paternal  care, 

Propinquity  and  jmoperty  of  blood.  Shak. 

5.  That  to  which  a  person  lias  a  legal  title  ;  thing  owned  ; 
an  estate,  whether  in  lands,  goods,  money,  or  intangible 
rights,  such  as  copyright,  patent  rights,  etc. ;  anything,  or 
those  things  collectively,  in  or  to  which  a  man  has  a  right 
protected  by  law  ;  as,  a  man  of  large  property. 

6.  That  which  belongs  to  one’s  province  of  action  ;  a  thing 
to  be  done  ;  duty.  Obs.  &  R. 

7-  Thing,  orthings  in  general, without  implying  ownership. 
8  Theater,  pi.  All  the  adjuncts  of  a  play  except  the 
painted  scenery  and  the  costumes  of  the  actors  ;  stage  req¬ 
uisites  ;  —  formerly  used  to  include  actors’  costumes. 

Syn.  —  See  quality. 

property  owner  An  owner  of  property,  esp.  real  estate, 
proph'e  cy  (pr5i'e-sT),  n. ;  pi.-  cies  (-sTz).  [ME.  prophe- 
cie,  OF.  profecie ,  F.  prophelie ,  L.  prophetic ,  fr.  Gr.  i rpo- 
4>r]reia ,  fr.  npo<\>t)T€veiv  to  be  an  interpreter  of  the  gods,  to 
prophesy,  fr.  npo^rjrrj ?  prophet.  See  prophet.]  1.  The 
work,  function,  or  vocation  of  a  prophet ;  specif.  :  a  That 
which  is  spoken  for  a  god;  interpretation  or  declaration  of 
the  will  or  purpose  of  a  god  ;  esp.,  Jewish  &  Christian 
Theol.,  inspired  declaration  or  revelation  of  the  divine  will, 
including  moral  teaching  by  warning,  consoling,  exhorting, 
giving  an  example  of  fellowship  with  God,  and  the  like,  and 
on  special  occasions,  particularly  in  Old  Testament  times, 
of  foretelling,  or  declaring  beforehand,  the  purpose  of  God. 
b  A  declaration  of  something  to  come  ;  a  foretelling ;  a 
prediction  ;  esp.,  an  inspired  foretelling. 

He  hearkens  after  prophecies  und  dreams.  Shak. 

C  The  power  of  prophesying,  or  foretelling  the  future,  d 
Public  interpretation  of  Scripture  ;  preaching;  exhortation 
or  instruction.  Obs.  e  Bib.  A  book  of  prophecies  ;  a  his¬ 
tory  ;  as,  the  prophecy  of  Ahijali.  2  Chron.  ix.  29. 

2.  Eccl.  An  additional  Old  Testament  lection  preceding 
the  Epistle  in  some  liturgies,  as  the  Gallican  and  Mozarabic. 
propll'e-sy  (-si),  v.  t.  ;  proph'e-sied  (-sid) ;  proph'e-sy'ing 
(-sPTng).  [See  prophecy.]  1.  To  speak  for  or  as  for  a  god; 
to  utter  with  or  as  with  divine  inspiration. 

2.  To  foretell;  predict;  prognosticate. 

He  doth  not  prophesy  good  concerning  me.  1  Kings  xxii.  8. 

3.  To  foreshow  ;  herald  ;  prefigure. 

Methought  thy  very  gait  did  prophesy 

A  royal  nobleness  ;  1  must  embrace  thee.  Shak. 

Syn.  —  See  foretell. 

proph'e-sy,  v.  i.  To  do  the  work  or  office  of  a  prophet ; 
specif.  .  a  To  speak  for  a  god  ;  to  make  divinely  inspired 
declarations.  Ezek.  xxxvii.  7.  b  To  utter  predictions  ; 
to  make  declaration  of  future  events,  c  To  give  instruc¬ 
tion  in  religious  matters  ;  to  interpreter  explain  Scripture 
or  religious  subjects ;  to  preach  ;  exhort  ;  expouuJ.  Obs. 
proph'et  (prbf'St),  n.  [ME.  prophete ,  F.  prophete ,  L.  pro- 


pheta ,  fr.  Gr.  rrpo^ijTTj?,  lit.  one  who  speaks  for  another, 
esp.  one  who  speaks  for  a  god  and  interprets  his  will  to 
man,  fr.  npo^avai  to  say  before  or  beforehand  ;  npo  for, 
before  -j-  0dm  to  say  or  speak.  See  fame.]  1.  One  who 
speaks  for  another,  esp.  for  a  god  ;  a  spokesman. 

Aaron  thy  brother  shall  be  thy  prophet.  Er .  vii.  1. 

2.  Specif.,  one  inspired  or  instructed  by  God  to  speak  in 
his  name,  announcing  future  events.  In  Old  Testament 
times  there  was  an  order  or  class  of  prophets,  who  were 
trained  in  colleges,  called  schools  of  the  prophets.  In  New 
Testament  times  Christian  prophets  were  recognized  as 
possessing  a  distinct  cliarism  and  constituted  an  order 
ranking  next  to  that  of  apostle. 

3.  One  who  prophesies,  or  foretells  events  ;  a  predictor. 

4.  A  mantis. 

5.  [cap.']  pi.:  with  the.  Certain,  chiefly  prophetic,  books 
of  the  Old  Testament  constituting  a  division  apnrt  from  the 
Law  and  the  Hagiographa.  See  Old  Testament. 

Prophet  of  the  Syrians,  a  title  given  to  Epliraem  Svrus(d. 
373),  a  father  of  the  church  of  the  Antiochian  school.  — 
the  Prophet,  among  Mohammedans,  Mohammed. 

prophet  flower.  A  boraginaceous  herb  (Amebia  grif- 
jrithii)  of  northern  India  and  Afghanistan,  often  grown  for 
its  primrose-yellow  flowers,  which  are  marked  with  five 
spots  that  fade  after  a  few  hours. 
pro-phet'Ic  (pro-fSt'ik)  (  a.  [L. propheticus,  Gr.  Trpo^Tjn- 
pro-phet'i-cal(-T-kal)  J  *6?  :  cf.  F.  prophetique.]  Oi  or 
pertaining  to  a  prophet  or  prophecy  ;  containing,  or  of  the 
nature  of,  prophecy  ;  interpretative  ;  foretelling  events ; 
presageful;  predictive;  divinatory;  as, prophetic  writings; 
prophetic  dreams ;  —  used  with  of  before  the  thing  foretold. 

And  fears  are  oft  prophetic  of  the  event.  Dryden. 
pro'phy-lac'tic  (pro'ft-lSk'tTk  ;  prbf'T- ;  277),  n.  [Cf.  F. 
prophylaclique.]  Med.  a  A  medicine  which  preserves  or 
defends  against  disease  ;  a  preventive,  b  Prophylaxis.  Obs. 
pro  phy-lac'tic  (-15k'tTk)  \  a.  [Gr.  n p  <£vAa»cTiN6?,fr.  rrpo- 

pro  phy-lac'ti-cal  (-ti-kdl)  j  <j>v\do<r€U'  to  guard  against ; 
npo  -j-  (frvAdaaeiv  to  guard  :  cf.  F .  prophylaclique.]  1.  Med. 
Defending  or  preserving  from  disease. 

2.  Protective;  as,  a  prophylactic  image  or  talisman, 
pro  phy-lax'is  (-lkk'sis),  n.  [NL.  See  prophylactic.! 
Med.  Art  of  guarding  against,  preserving  from,  or  prevent¬ 
ing,  disease  ;  observance  of  the  rules  necessary  to  preserve 
health  ;  protective,  preservative,  or  preventive  treatment, 
pro-pin'qui-ty  (pro-pTi)'kwT-tl),  n.  [L.  propinquituSj  fr. 
propinquus  near,  neighboring,  fr.  propenear  :  cf.  OF.  pro- 
pinquite.]  State  of  being  near;  nearness;  proximity; 
specif.  :  a  Nearness  in  place  ;  neighborhood  ;  proximity,  b 
Nearness  in  time,  c  Nearness  of  blood  ;  kindred;  affinity. 
Syn.  — See  proximity. 

pro  pl-ol'ic  (pro'pT-bl'Tk),  a.  [propiomc  -f-  tetro//c.]  Org. 
Chem.  Pertaining  to  or  designating  an  acid,  HC;C*C02H, 
analogous  to  propionic  acid  but  derived  from  acetylene. 
It  is  a  pungent  liquid,  and  forms  not  only  salts,  but  also 
metallic  derivatives  like  those  of  acetylene, 
pro  pi-on'ic  (-on'Tk),  a.  [proto-  -j-  Gr.  -niwv  fat.]  Org.  Chem. 
Pert,  to  or  designating  one  of  the  fatty  acids,  C2H5C02Ht 
produced  in  the  distiilation  of  wood,  in  the  fermentation 
of  glycerin,  etc.  It  is  the  first  of  the  series  to  manifest 
fatty  properties.  It  is  a  colorless,  pungent  liquid  boiling 
at  141°  C. 

pro'pi-o-nyl  (pro'pT-o-ntl),  n.  Org.  Chem.  The  univalent 
radical  C2H5CO,  the  radical  of  propionic  acid.  Cf.  benzoyl. 
pro-pi'tl-ate  (pro-pTsh'T-at),  v.  t. ;  -at'ed  (-at'gd) ;  -at'ino 
(-at/Tng).  [L.  prop Hiatus,  p.  p.  of  propitiare  to  propiti¬ 
ate,  fr.  propitius  favorable.  See  propitious.]  To  appease 
and  render  favorable  ;  to  make  propitious  ;  to  conciliate. 
Let  tierce  Achillea,  dreadful  in  hiarage, 

The  god  propitiate,  and  the  peat  assuage.  Tope. 

Syn.  —  See  pacify. 

pro-pi  ti-a'tion  (  a'shfin),  7?.  [L .  propitiatio  :  cf.  F.  propi¬ 
tiation.]  1.  Act  of  propitiating,  or  making  propitious. 

2.  Theol.  That  which  propitiates  ;  atonement  or  atoning 
sacrifice  ;  specif.,  that  which,  as  Christ’s  death,  appeases 
the  divine  justice  and  conciliates  the  divine  favor. 

He  [Jesus  Christ]  ia  the  projntiation  for  our  sins.  1  John  ii.  2. 
Syn.  PROPn  LAI  ION,  RECONCILIATION,  EXPIATION,  SATISFAC¬ 
TION,  atonement.  Propitiation  and  reconciliation  have 
primary  reference  to  the  person  offended,  expiation  and 
satisfaction,  to  the  offense  ;  atonement  may  have  either 
reference.  F or  technical  theological  distinctions,  see  defs. 
pro-pi'ti-a-to-ry  (-d-to-rT),  a.  [L . propit iatorius.]  Having 
the  power  to  make  propitious  ;  pertaining  to,  or  employed 
in,  propitiation  ;  expiatory;  as,  a  jiropitiatory  sacrifice, 
pro  pi'ti-a-to-ry,  n.  [L.  propitiatorium.]  1.  A  propitia¬ 
tion  ;  a  propitiatory  sacrifice.  Obs.  Cursor  Mundi . 

2.  Jewish  Antiq.  The  mercy  seat;  —  so  called  because  a 
symbol  of  the  propitiated  Jehovah. 

pro-pi'tious  (-pTsh'ws),  a.  [L.  propitius ,  perh.  orig.  a 
term  of  augury  meaning,  flying  forward  {pro)  or  well ;  cf. 
Skr.  pat  to  fly,  E  .feather.]  1.  Favorably  disposed;  favoring; 
kind  ;  gracious  ;  helpful ;  —  said  of  a  person  or  a  divinity. 
2.  Favorable;  auspicious;  fortunate;  as,  a  propitious 
season  ;  a  propitious  breeze. 

Syn. —  Favorable,  prosperous,  promising,  opportune, 
happy,  lucky,  fortunate.  —  Propitious,  auspicious.  That 
is  propitious  which  is  favorable  or  in  general  conducive 
to  success ;  that  is  auspicious  which  is  of  happy  omen  for 
a  favorable  issue  ;  as,  “  Autumn  is  my  propitious  season. 
I  make  more  verses  in  it  than  in  all  the  year  else  ”  (Bums); 


j>ro'pa-ta'gl  urn  (prd  pa-ta'jl- 
um),  n.  [NL.  ; pro- -f- patagiuni.~\ 
Zonl.  a  The  patagium  of  a  bird’s 
wing,  b  The  membrane  of  a 
bat’s  wing  in  front  of  the  arm. 
—  pro  pa-ta'gi-al  (-dl),  pro  pa- 
ta  gi  an  (-dn),  a. 

II  pro  pa'trl-a  (pr5  p5'trl-d). 
[L.]  tor  one’s  country, 
pro-pat 'u-la-ry,  a.  [L.  propntu- 
Jus  open,  uncovered,  neut.  as  n., 
propatulum  an  open  place  +  1st 
-ary.]  Outdoor.  Ohs. 
pro  peld'.  Propelled.  Ref.  Sp. 
propeller  wheel.  A  screw  pro-  1 
peller.  Ohsoles.  [pensitv.l 
pro- pend ' en-cy,  n  Ohs.  l.  Pro-! 
2.  Attentive  deliberation, 
pro'pene  (prS'pen),  n. 
[Changed  from  propylene.']  i 
Chem.  =  propylene. 
pro-pen'si-tude  ( p  r  6-p  6  n's  f- 
tnd),  n.  Propensity.  Rare. 
pro  pen'slve.  a.  Propense.  Ohs. 
pro-pep  'sin,  n.  =  pepsinogen.  | 
pro-pep'tone,  n.  =  proteose.  I 
prop'er,  v.  t.  [See  appropre.]  ( 
Obs.  1.  To  appropriate. 

2.  To  make  fine  or  handsome.  | 


prop'er-ant.  a.  [L.  properans,  p. 
pr.j  Hastening.  Obs. 
prop'er-ate,  v.  t.  Sr  i.  [L.  pro- 
eratus,  p.  p.  of  properare  to 
asten.J  To  hasten.  Obs.— prop  - 
er-a'tion  (-a'shiln),  n.  Ohs. 
pro-per'i-spome  (prft-pgr't- 
spSm),  n.  5r  «•  Properispome¬ 
non.  —  pro-per'i-spome.  >\  t. 
prop'er-ness,  n.  See -ness. 
pro-Per'sian,  a.  See  pro-,  3. 
properte.  f  property. 
prop'er-ty  (pr8p'5r-tt),  v.  t. 
Obs.  1.  To  invest  with  proper¬ 
ties,  or  qualities. 

2.  To  make  a  property  or  tool  of. 
prop'er-ty -less,  a.  See  less. 
property  man.  Theat.  The  man 
in  charge  of  the  properties, 
prophacion,  n.  Profanation.  Obs. 
prophane.  4*  profane. 
pro'phase  (prO'faz),  n.  Biol. 
A  preparatory  stage  of  mitosis 
preceding  the"  metaphase, 
proph'a  sis  (p  r  5  t'a-s  T  s),  n. 
[NL.,fr.  Gr.  npoffraivciv  to  show 
beforehand.]  Med .  Prognosis, 
proph'e-cy,  v.  +  prophesy. 
proph'e-si  a-ble  (p  r  5  f '?-s  Va- 


b’l),  a.  That  may  be  prophesied, 
proph'e  sPer  (-Cr),  n.  Prophet, 
proph'et,  r.  i  Prophesy.  Obs. 
prophete.  +  profit. 

rph'et-ess,  n.  [F.  prophttesse, 
prophetissa.]  A  woman 
prophet. 

proph'et-hood,  n.  See  -hood. 
pro  phet'i-cal,  n.  A  prophecy. 
Obs.  [  n.  Prophetical  quality.  | 
pro-phet  1-caKi-ty  <-kftl'l-tT),| 
pro-phet'i-cal-ly.  adv.  of  pro¬ 
phetic,  PROPHETICAL, 
pro-phet  'i-cal-ness.'t.  See -ness. 
pro-phet'ic-ly,  adv.  Propheti¬ 
cally.  Rare. 

proph'et  ism  fprOf'ft-Yz’m),  n. 
Prophetic  character  or  function, 
proph'et-lze,  v.  i.  [OF.  profeti- 
ser,  F.  praphdtiser ,  L.  prophe- 
tizare ,  Gr.  npo<f)r}Ti£etv.J  To 
prophesy.  Obs.  —  p  r  o  p  lPe t-i- 
za'tion,‘»  Obs. 
proph'et  ship,  n.  See  -ship. 
proph'et-y,  n.  [L . prophetia,  Gr. 
7rpof£>Tjreta.]  Prophecy.  Obs. 
prophetyssa, ».  \}j. prophetissa.] 
Prophetess.  Obs. 
pro-phlo'em  (prfi-flfi'Sm),  n. 


Bot.  a  The  protophloem,  b 
The  tissue  of  elongated  thick- 
walled  cells  in  the  sporogonium 
of  mosses. 

pro-phor'ic  (p  rfi-f  br'Yk),  a. 
[Gr.  7rpo</)opoc6v,  fr.  npo^opa. 
utterance.]  Enunciative  Obs. 
pro  pho-tot'ro-pism.  n.  Plant 
Physiol.  Positive  phototropism. 
—  pro-pho  to^trop'ic,  a. 
pro'phy-lax'y  (prS'fY-lfik'sY ; 
prbf'Y-).  Var.  of  prophylaxis. 
pro'phyll  ( pro'fYl),  pro-phyl'- 
lum  (prC-fYl'dm),  w.  [Gr.  Trpo 
-I-  (fivAAop  leaf.]  A  bracteole. 
proplce.  a.  [F.  propice.  See 
propitious.]  Propitious.  Obs. 
pro-pi'ei-ant  (prfi-pYsh'Y-dnt), 
a.  Propitious.  Obs.  Scot. 
pro'pl  dene  (p  r  5'p  Y-d  e  n),  n. 
Org.  Chem.  =  PROPYL! DEN E. 
p  r  op  i  na'tion  (prOp'Y-na'- 
shwn),  n.  [L.  jtropinatfo.  See 
propine,  r.j  Act  of  pledging,  or 
drinking  first,  and  then  offering 
the  cup  to  another.  Obs. 
propinctle.  +  propinquity. 
pro>pine  (prfi'pYn;  -pen;  184),  n. 
[propyl  +  e thine.]  Chem.  Ally- 


lene.  Off.  Mom. 
p  r  o  p  lne'  ( Scot,  p  r  D-p  c  n '  ; 
-pTn'),  n.  [OF.  propine  drink 
money,  gift  J  0>,s.  nr  ><■<,/.  l.  A 
gift.  esp.  of’arink  money. 

2.  Power  of  giving  ;  disposal, 
pro-pine',  v.  t.  [L.  prop  in  are, 
Gr.  nponiveiv  ;  npo  before  + 
niveiv  to  drink  :  cf.  OF.  pro- 
piner.]  Obs.  or  Scot.  1.  To 
pledge  in  drinking. 

2.  To  present;  give,  esp.  as  a  to¬ 
ken  of  friendship;  to  propitiate. 
3-  To  expose  ;  offer.  Ob*. 

Fro'pi-nene(prfi'pT-nen  ),  n.  Cf. 
st  propine.]  Chem.  Allylene. 
pro'pi-nol  (-nOl  ;  -nQl).  «. "[  pro- 
jane  -+-  1st  -ol.]  Org.  Chem.  Pro- 
pargylic  alcohol.  Off.  Mom. 
pro-pin 'quate,  i*.  t.  [L.  i»ronin- 
quatns ,  p.  p.  of  propinquare. J  To 
approach  ;  to  be  near.  Obs. 
croplnque.  a.  [L.  proprnqwM^.] 
Near.  Rare. 

pro'pln-yl  (pr<5'pY-nYl),  n.  [pro- 
nine  -f  -yl.)  =  propargyl. 

||  pro'plo  (prfi'pyO  ;  often  mis- 
pron.  pfir'pY-0),  "n.  [Sp.]  Any 
public  ground,  building,  etc.,  a"s 


a  public  common.  Sp.  Amer. 

Sro'pi-o-late  (prO'pY-fi-lfit),  n. 

alt  or  ester  of  nropiolic  acid, 
pro  pi-on-am  'ide  ( p  r  6'  i>  Y-tf  n- 
am'Yd  ;  -Td  ;  184),  ti.  Also  -Id. 
Org.  Chem.  The  amide,  C«Hfi- 
CONH2,  of  propionic  ncid. 
pro'pi  o  nate  (prO'pI-6-nat),  n. 
Salt  or  ester  of  propionic  acid. 
pro'pi-one(-dn),  w.  The  ketone, 
< CJ I f  )>CO,  of  propionic  acid, 
proplse.  +  propice. 
Pro'pi-the'cus  (prd^Y-the'kws ; 
prhp/Y-),  q.  [NL.  ;  Gr.  npo  -{- 
tt tOrjKo^  ape.)  The  genus  of  le¬ 
murs  consisting  of  the  sifakas. 
pro  pi'ti  a  ble  (p  r  6-p  Y  s  h'I-A- 
b’l),  a.  [Cf.  OF.  propiciable,  L. 
prnpitiabilis .]  Capable  of  being 
propitiated.  [ated.j 

pro-pi'ti-ate  (-fit),  a.  Propiti-| 
pro-pi'tl  ate  (  at),  r.  i.  To  make 
propitiation  :  to  atone.  Rare. 
pro  pl'ti-at  ing-ly,  adv.  of  pro¬ 
pitiating,  p.  pr. 

pro-pi 'tl-a'tor  (-a'tSr),  n.  [L.J 
One  who  propitiates, 
pro-pi  'ti-a-to-ri-ly  (  A-tO-rY-lT), 
adv.  of  propitiatory. 


ale,  senate,  c&re,  ftm,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofd  ;  eve,  «vent,  end,  recent,  maker ;  Ice,  Ill ;  old,  ftbey,  orb,  Bdd,  s5ft,  connect ; 

U  Foreign  Word.  f  Obsolete  Variant  of.  +  combined  with.  =  equals. 


use,  unite,  urn,  iip,  circus,  menu ; 
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PROPTER Y  GI AL 


“For  sure  the  milder  planets  did  combine  on  thy  auspi¬ 
cious  horoscope  to  shine  ”  ( Dryden ).  See  lucky. 

—  pro  pi'tlous  ly,  — pro-pi'tious  ness,  n. 
pro-po'de  urn  (pro-po'de-wm),  n.  [NL.,  earlier propodeon  ; 
pro-+  podeon  th  petiole  of  Hymenoptera,  fr.  Gr.  noSewy 
the  ragged  end  of  an  animal’s  skin,  as  where  the  feet  and 
tail  have  been.]  Zoo/.  In  Hymenoptera,  the  part  of  the 
thorax  immediately  over,  and  partly  surrounding,  the  in¬ 
sertion  of  the  petiole  of  the  abdomen.  It  probably  repre¬ 
sents  an  abdominal  segment  which  has  become  fused  with 
the  thorax.  —  pro-po'de-al  (-al),  a. 

prop'O  11s  (pr5p'o-lTs),  n.  [L.,  fr.  Gr.  Trpon-oAi?  ;  tt po  be¬ 
fore  -f  ttoAi?  city.]  A  brownish  resinous  material,  of  waxy 
consistency,  collected  by  bees  from  the  buds  of  trees  and 
used  as  a  cement. 

pro-pone'  (pro-pon'),  v.  t. ;  -poned'  (-pond')  ;  -pon'ing 
(-pon'Tng).  [L.  proponere.  See  propound.]  To  propose; 
to  bring  or  put  forward  ;  to  set  forth  ;  propound  ;  state. 
The  bits  of  business  that  I  have  to  propone  to  you.  Stevenson 
pro-po'nent  (-po'nent),  n.  1.  One  who  makes  a  proposal, 
or  lays  down  a  proposition.  Dryden. 

2.  Law.  The  propounder  of  a  thing,  as  a  will  for  probate, 
pro-por'tion  (-por'shwn  ;  201),  n.  [ME.  proportion,  OF. 
proportion ,  -lion,  F.  proportion ,  fr.  L.  proportio  ;  fr.  the 
phrase  pro  portione  ;  pro  before  -f-  portio  part  or  share. 
See  portion.]  1.  The  relation  of  one  portion  to  another, 
or  to  the  whole,  or  of  one  thing  to  another,  as  respects 
magnitude,  quantity,  or  degree  ;  relative  size  or  magnitude 
and  disposition  or  arrangement ;  comparative  relation ; 
ratio ;  as,  the  proportion  of  the  parts  of  a  building,  or  of 
the  body.  Loosely:  Size;  magnitude;  dimensions. 

Proportion  is  the  measure  of  relative  quantity.  Burke 
Formed  in  the  best  proportions  of  her  sex  Scott 

2.  Act  of  bringing  into  relation  to  something ;  judgment 
according  to  some  standard.  Obs. 

3.  Harmonic  relation  between  parts  or  different  things  of 

the  same  kind  ;  symmetrical  arrangement  or  adjustment ; 
symmetry  ;  as,  to  be  out  of  proportion.  “  Let  us  prophesy 
according  to  the  proportion  of  faith.”  Rom.  xii.  6. 

4.  Act  of  dividing  proportionately  ;  equal  division.  Obs. 
6-  The  portion  one  receives  when  a  whole  is  distributed 
by  a  rule  or  principle  ;  equal  or  proper  share  ;  lot. 

Let  the  women  ...  do  the  same  things  in  their  proportions 
and  capacities.  ,jer .  Taylor 

6.  A  share  ;  specif.,  Obs.,  quota  or  number  of  troops. 

Therefore  let  our  proportions  for  these  wars 

Be  soon  collected.  Shak. 

7.  Form  ;  shape.  Obs. 

Well  mayst  thou  know  her  by  thy  own  proportion.  Shak. 
8  Math .  a  The  equality  of  ratios,  esp.  of  geometrical 
ratios ;  or,  a  relation  .among  quantities  such  that  the  quo¬ 
tient  of  the  first  divided  by  the  second  equals  that  of  the 
third  divided  by  the  fourth,  —  holding  in  a  geometrical 
series  and  called  also  geometrical  proportion.  In  an  arith¬ 
metical  proportion,  the  difference  of  the  first  and  second 
is  equal  to  the  difference  of  the  third  and  fourth,  as  in  an 
arithmetical  series.  Proportion  is  expressed  by  symbols 

thus :  .  .  .  .at 

a  :  b  ::  c  :  a,  or  a  :  b  =  c  :  d,  or 

b  d 

b  The  rule  of  three,  in  arithmetic,  in  which  the  three  given 
terms  and  the  one  sought  are  proportional. 

9.  Music.  Obs.  a  The  time  signature  as  indicated  by  a 
fraction,  b  Specif.  :  See  mensurable  music. 
in  proportion,  according  as  or  to  ;  to  the  degree  that.  “  In 
proportion  as  they  are  metaphysically  true,  they  are  mor¬ 
ally  and  politically  false.”  Burke. 

pro-por'tion,  v.  t. ;  pro-por'tioned  (-shwnd) ;  pro-por'tion- 
ing.  [Cf.  F.  proportionner.  Cf.  proportionate,  v.]  1.  To 
adjust  in  a  suitable  proportion  or  relation,  as  one  thing  or 
one  part  to  another  ;  as,  to  proportion  the  size  of  a  building 
to  its  height ;  to  proportion  our  expenditures  to  our  income. 

2.  To  form  with  symmetry  or  suitableness  of  parts. 

Nature  had  proportioned  her  without  any  fault.  Sir  P.  Sidney. 

3.  To  bear  proportion  to  ;  to  correspond  to  in  magnitude, 
quantity,  or  amount.  Noiu  Rare. 

4.  To  divide  into  portions  or  shares  ;  to  apportion.  Obs. 
5  To  estimate  the  proportions  of  ;  to  compare. 

pro-por'tion-a-ble  (-d-b’l),  a.  [OF.  &  F . proportionnable.] 
Capable  of  being  proportioned,  or  made  proportional ;  also, 
proportional;  symmetrical;  proportionate. 

Proportionable ,  which  is  no  longer  much  favored,  was  of  our 
[i.  e.,  English  writers’]  own  coining.  Fit  zed.  Hall. 

—  pro  por'tion  a  ble-ness,  n.  —  pro  por'tion  a  bly,  adv. 
pro-por'tlon-al  (-al),  a.  [L.  proportional  is :  cf.  F.  propor- 

tionnel .]  1.  Having  a  due  proportion,  or  comparative  re¬ 

lation  ;  being  in  suitable  proportion  or  degree ;  as,  the 
parts  of  an  edifice  are  proportional.  Milton. 

2.  Relating  to,  based  upon,  having,  or  securing,  proportion. 

3.  Math.  Having  the  same  or  a  constant  ratio  ;  as,  propor¬ 
tional  quantities  ;  momentum  is  proportional  to  mass. 
Syn.  —  Proportional,  proportionate,  commensurate. 
Proportional  and  proportionate  are  often  used  without  dis¬ 
tinction.  But  proportional  is  the  more  general  term,  ap¬ 
plying  to  that  which  has,  or  is  in,  due  proportion  ;  propor¬ 
tionate  frequently  suggests  adjustment  or  conformity  to 
some  proportion  which  is  assumed  or  expected  ;  as,  a  pro¬ 
portional  allotment,  a  punishment  proportionate  to  the 
crime;  “With  the  number  of  teachers  tne  number  of  stu¬ 
dents  has  more  than  proportionally  increased”  {Lon-ell)\ 
“There  is  a  surprising  power  at  work,  but  the  effects  are 
not  proportionate  ”  ( Hazlitt ).  Commensurate,  as  here 
compared,  applies  to  things  which  are  exactly  proportion¬ 
ate,  or  are  equal  in  measure  or  degree  ;  as,  “  It  is  said  that 
every  excitation  is  followed  by  a  commensurate  exhaus¬ 


tion  ”( Coleridge) ;  “I  finally  succeeded  in  looking  on  Kar- 
nak  with  a  calmness  more  commensurate  with  its  sublime 
repose  ”  (B.  Taylor). 

proportional  compasses.  See  proportional  scales.  —  p.  divid¬ 
ers.  See  proportional  scales. —p.,  or  logistic,  logarithms. 
See  logarithm.  —  p.  representation.  See  representation. 
—  p.  scales,  compasses,  dividers,  etc.,  Draft  in  g,  instruments 
used  in  making  copies  of  drawings,  or  drawings  of  objects, 
on  an  enlarged  or  reduced  scale. 
pro-por'tion-al(pro-por'shan-al),n.  [ME. porporcionel,fr. 
OF.]  1.  Math.  Any  number  or  quantity  in  a  proportion. 

2.  Chem.  The  combining  equivalent  of  an  element.  Obs. 

3.  pi.  Proportional  parts.  Obs. 

pro  por  tion  al'i-ty  (-Sl'T-tT),  n. ;  pi.  -ties  (-tiz).  [Cf.  F. 
proport iojinalite.]  Quality  or  state  of  being  in  proportion, 
or  an  instance  of  it. 

pro-por'tion-ate  (-at),  a.  [L.  proportionatus.  See  propor¬ 
tion.]  1.  Adjusted  to  something  else  according  to  a  pro¬ 
portion  ;  having  proportion ;  proportional. 

What  is /iroportionate  to  his  transgression  Locke 

2.  Having  the  same  relative  position  or  function;  corre¬ 
sponding.  Obs. 

Syn.  —  See  proportional. 

pro-por'tion-ate  (-at),  v.  t. ;  -at'ed  (-at'gd);  -at'ing  (-5^- 
Tng).  [Cf.  proportion,  v.~\  To  make  proportional ;  toad- 
just  according  to  a  settled  rate,  or  to  due  relation  ;  to  pro 
portion  ;  as,  to  proportionate  punishments  to  crimes. 

A  true  inward  symmetry,  what  one  calls  an  architectural  har¬ 
mony,  reigns  in  it,  proportionates  it  all  Carlyle 

pro-por'tion  ment  (-ment),  n.  [Cf.  OF.  proportionnement.] 
A  proportioning,  or  state  of  being  proportioned, 
pro-pos'al  (pro-poz'dl),  n.  [From  propose.]  1.  Act  of 
proposing,  or  setting  forth  ;  presentation  ;  statement. 

2.  That  which  is  proposed,  offered,  or  propounded  for  con¬ 
sideration  or  acceptance  ;  a  scheme,  design,  terms,  or  con¬ 
ditions  proposed  ;  offer ;  as,  to  make  proposals  for  a  treaty 
of  peace  ;  to  offer  proposals  for  erecting  a  building. 

3.  Specif. :  Life  Insurance.  The  preliminary  statement  by 
which  a  person  wishing  to  effect  insurance  upon  his  life 
applies  for  it  and  gives  the  required  information. 

£  Card  Playing,  a  Solo  Whist.  An  offer  by  a  player  to 
take  eight  tricks, ^with  the  assistance  of  a  partner,  —  the 
lowest  bid.  b  Ecarte.  An  offer  by  the  nondealer  to  let 
both  players  draw  cards. 

pro-pose'  (pro-poz'),  v.  t.  ;  -posed'  (-pozd') ;  -pos'ing  (-poz'- 
Tng).  [F.  proposer  ;  pro-  (L.  pro)  -f-  poser  to  place.  See 
purpose,  ?  .,  pose  to  place.]  1.  To  set  forth  ;  to  show.  Obs. 

2.  To  set  before  the  mind  ;  to  bring  forward  ;  to  state  ; 
propound  ;  also,  to  picture  in  the  mind  ;  to  image. 

I  propose  not  merely  to  myself  the  pleasures.  Shak 

3.  To  offer  for  consideration,  discussion,  acceptance,  or 
adoption  ;  as,  to  propose  terms  of  peace,  a  question  for  dis¬ 
cussion,  an  alliance,  a  person  for  office. 

4.  To  set  before  one’s  self  or  others  as  a  purpose  formed  ; 
hence,  to  purpose  ;  intend. 

5.  a  To  confront ;  face.  Obs.  b  To  speak  ;  utter.  Obs. 
Syn.  —  Propose,  purpose.  To  propose  (as  here  compared) 
is  to  set  before  one’s  self  or  to  declare  as  an  intention  ;  to 
purpose  is  to  propose  as  a  definite  aim  or  resolve  ;  as,  “  I 
propose  to  relate,  in  several  volumes,  the  history  of  the 
people  of  New  England”  {Palfrey) ;  “  I  purpose  to  write 
the  history  of  England  from  the  accession  of  King  James 
the  Second  ”  {Macaulay).  See  intention. 

pro  pose',  v.  i.  1.  To  speak  ;  converse.  Obs.  Shak. 
2.  To  form  or  declare  a  purpose  or  intention;  to  lay  a 
scheme  ;  to  design. 

Man  proposes ,  but  God  disposes. 

Chronicles  of  Battel  Abbey  ( Loicer's  trails). 
3-  To  offer;  specif.,  to  offer  one’s  self  in  marriage. 

4.  Card  Playing.  To  make  a  proposal.  See  proposal,  4. 
prop  o  si'tion  (prt5p/6-zTsh'un),  n.  [L.  propositio  :  cf.  F. 
proposition.  See  propound.]  1.  Act  of  setting  or  placing 
forth  ;  act  of  offering  ;  the  setting  forth  ;  as,  loaves  or 
bread  of  proposition,  i.  e.,  shewbread.  Jer.  Taylor. 

2.  That  which  is  proposed  or  offered,  as  for  consideration, 
acceptance,  or  adoption  ;  a  proposal ;  as,  the  enemy  made 
propositions  of  peace  ;  his  proposition  was  not  accepted. 

3.  A  project,  undertaking,  affair,  or  the  like,  involving 
some  action,  as  a  carrying  out,  managing,  operating,  pass¬ 
ing  of  judgment,  with  reference  to  it ;  as.  in  mining,  an 
alluvial  proposition  ;  he ’s  a  tough  proposition.  Colloq.  or 
Slang. 

4.  A  statement  of  religious  doctrine  ;  an  article  of  faith  ; 
creed  ;  as,  the  propositions  of  Wycliffe  and  Huss. 

Some  persons  .  .  change  their  propositions  according  as  their 
temporal  necessities  or  advuntngeB  do  turn.  Jer.  Taylor 

6.  Any  expression  in  which  some  quality,  state,  or  relation 
is  predicated  of  some  being  or  fact ;  a  representation,  in  lan¬ 
guage,  ideas,  or  signs,  of  a  judgment ;  usually,  a  sentence 
or  part  of  a  sentence  in  which  a  predicate  is  related  to 
a  subject  by  means  of  a  copula.  There  are  as  many  kinds  of 
propositions  as  there  are  types  of  predication,  and  there  may  be  as 
many  classifications  as  there  are  points  of  view  from  which  these 
types  may  be  regarded.  The  commonest  division  is  into  pure 
and  modal  propositions,  the  former  being  propositions  de  inesse, 
or  those  in  which  the  mode  is  not  considered,  while  the  latter 
are  distinguished  as  possible  or  problematic,  necessary  or  apodeic- 
tic,  and  contingent  or  assertory,  as  they  express  possibility,  ne¬ 
cessity,  or  merp  fact  The  most  common  division  with  reference 
to  form  is  into  categorical,  hy/iothetical  or  conditional,  and  dis¬ 
junctive  propositions.  See  judgment, x,  and  under  propositio. 

Judgment  is  the  mental  act  of  believing  that  something  is  (or 
is  not)  determined.  A  proposition  is  the  consequent  verbal  ex¬ 
pression  of  such  a  belief,  and  consists  in  asserting  that  the  thing 
as  signified  by  the  subject  is  (or  is  not)  determined  us  signified  by 
the  predicate.  Thos.  Case  (Encyc.  Brit.). 


6.  In  technical  uses:  a  Math.  A  formal  statement  of  a 
truth  to  be  demonstrated,  or  of  an  operation  to  be  per¬ 
formed,  —  in  the  first  case  called  a  theorem  ;  in  the  second, 
a  problem,  b  Rhet.  That  which  is  ottered  or  affirmed  as  the 
subject  of  the  discourse;  anything  stated  or  affirmed  for  dis¬ 
cussion  or  illustration,  c  Poetry. The  part  of  a  poem  in  which 
the  author  states  the  subject  or  matter  of  it.  d  Music.  The 
enunciation  of  a  theme  or  subject ;  the  subject  of  a  fugue. 
Syn.  —  Proposal,  proposition.  Proposal  commonly  sug¬ 
gests  the  act  of  proposing,  proposition  denotes  more  defi¬ 
nitely  the  thing  proposed ;  as,  a  proposal  of  marriage ;  I 
will  make  this  proposition  —  take  it  or  leave  it;  “There 
could  be  no  satisfactory  confutation  of  this  atheistic  hy¬ 
pothesis,  without  a  fair  proposal  first  made  of  the  several 
grounds  of  it”  (Cudworth) ;  “The  propositions  of  faith 
seem  absurd  unto  reason  ”  {Sir  T.  Broume). 
prop'o-si'tion-al  (prbp'o-zish'un-al),  a.  Pert,  to,  or  of  the 
nature  of,  a  proposition  ;  considered  as  a  proposition  ;  as, 
a  propositional  sense.  — prop  o  si'tion-al-ly,  adv. 
pro-pos'i-tus  (pro-pbz'T-tQs),  n.  [L.]  Law.  Lit.,  the 
person  proposed  ;  specif.,  the  one  whose  relations  are 
sought  to  be  ascertained  by  a  genealogical  table.  See 
consanguinity,  1. 

pro  pound'  (pro-pound'),  v.  t.  ;  pro-pound'ed  ;  pro-pound'- 
ing.  [From  earlier  propone,  L.  proponere, projiositum ,  to 
set  forth,  propose,  propound  ;  pro  for,  before  -f-  ponere 
to  put.  See  position.]  1.  To  offer  for  consideration  ;  to 
set  forth  ;  to  propose  ;  put ;  as,  to  propound  a  question* 
And  darest  thou  to  the  Son  of  God  propound 
To  worship  thee,  accursed  i  Milton. 

2.  Eccl.  Among  Congregationalists,  to  propose  or  name  as 
a  candidate  for  admission  to  communion  with  a  church. 
pro-praB'tor,  pro-pre'tor  (-pre'tSr),  n.  [L. propraetor;  pro 
for.  before  -j-  praetor  a  praetor.]  Rom.  Hist.  Under  the 
Republic,  a  magistrate  who,  having  served  his  term  of  r* 
year  as  praetor  at  Rome,  was  sent  out  with  renewed  power  to 
govern  a  province  ;  also,  under  the  Empire,  any  magistrate 
similarly  sent  out  to  govern  a  province, 
pro-pri'e-ta-ry  (-pri'e-ta-ri),  n. ;  pi.  -ries  (-rTz).  [L.  pro- 
prietarius:  cf.  F.  proprietaire.  See  propriety;  cf.  pro¬ 
prietor.]  1.  One  who  has  exclusive  title  to  a  thing  ;  one 
who  possesses  the  dominium,  or  ownership,  of  a  tiling  in  his 
own  right ;  a  proprietor;  owner  ;  specif.,  Amer.  Hist.,  an 
owner  or  grantee  of  a  proprietary  colony. 

2.  A  body  of  proprietors,  taken  collectively. 

3.  Right  of  property  ;  ownership.  Rare. 

4.  Eccl.  Formerly,  a  monk  who  possessed  property, 
pro-pri'e-ta-ry,  a.  [L.  proprietarius.~\  Belonging  or 

pertaining  to  a  proprietor ;  considered  or  belonging  as 
property  ;  owned  ;  as,  a  proprietary  medicine, 
proprietary  articles,  manufactured  articles  that  some  person 
or  persons  have  an  exclusive  right  to  make  and  sell. — 
p.  chapel,  an  unconsecrated  chapel  in  which  worship  is 
conducted  according  to  the  use  of  the  Church  of  England, 
owned  by  a  private  person  and  differing  from  a  private 
chapel  in  that  sittings  may  be  hired  by  any  person.  Eng. 
—  p.  colony.  Amer.  Hist.,  a  colony  which  had  been  granted 
to  some  individual  or  individuals  with  the  fullest  preroga¬ 
tives  of  government.  Most  of  the  thirteen  English  colonies 
were  originally  proprietary,  and  Pennsylvania,  Maryland, 
and  Delaware  remained  so  until  the  Revolution.  Cf.  char¬ 
ter  colony,  royal  colony.— p.  company, lit., an  owning  com¬ 
pany  ;  esp.:  a  A  corporation  that  owns  all  or  a  controlling 
number  of  the  shares  of  another  corporation,  b  A  company 
owning  land  that  it  leases  or  sells  to  other  corporations, 
its  members  being  usually  joint  owners  of  the  land.  Eng. 
pro-pri'e-tor  (pro-pri'e-ter),  n.  [For  older  proprietary: 
cf.  F.  proprietaire,  also  OF.  proprieteur.~\  1.  One  who  has 
the  legal  right  or  exclusive  title  to  anything,  whether  in 
possession  or  not ;  an  owner  ;  sometimes,  esp.  in  statutory 
construction,  in  a  wider  sense,  a  person  having  an  interest 
less  than  an  absolute  and  exclusive  right,  as  the  usufruct, 
or  present  control  and  use,  of  property. 

2.  Specif.,  Amer.  Hist.,  a  proprietary, 
pro-pri'e-to'rl-al  (-to'rT-al ;  201),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to 
ownership  ;  proprietary ;  as,  proprietorial  rights, 
pro-pri'e-ty  (pr$-pri'e-tT),  n. ;  pi.  -ties  (-tiz).  [F.  pro - 
priete,  L.  proprietas,  fr.  proprius  one’s  own,  proper.  See 
property,  proper.]  1.  Individual  right  of  property;  also, 
property  ;  estate  ;  holding.  Obs. 

2.  a  That  which  is  proper  or  peculiar  ;  an  inherent  prop¬ 
erty  or  quality  ;  peculiarity.  Obs.  Bacon.  b  Individual 
state  or  condition  ;  individuality.  Obs.  Shak. 

3.  Quality  or  state  of  being  proper ;  suitableness  to  an 

acknowledged  or  correct  standard  or  rule ;  consonance 
with  established  principles  or  customs ;  fitness ;  appro¬ 
priateness  ;  correctness ;  as,  propriety  of  behavior,  lan¬ 
guage,  etc.  “The  rule  of  propriety.  ”  Locke. 

4.  Medieval  Music.  A  time  quality  of  a  ligature. 

Propriety  is  the  chief  note  in  the  construction  of  the  ligature, 

and  occurs  in  its  beginning.  Franco  of  Cologne  (13fA  cent.),  tr. 
Syn.  — See  decorum. 

the  proprieties,  the  customs  and  manners  of  society, 
pro'pri-um  (pro'prT-um),  n.  [L.,  a  possession,  a  charac¬ 
teristic.  See  proper.]  1.  Individual  or  exclusive  property. 

2.  Logic.  An  inseparable  attribute. 

Propn  uni . . .  signifies  an  attribute  which  is  not  indeed  part  of  the 
essence, but  which  flows  from,  or  is  a  consequence  of.  the  essence, 
and  is,  therefore,  inseparably  attached  to  the  species.  J.  S.  Mill. 

3.  Swedenborgianism.  Selfhood. 

prop  root.  But.  Any  root  which  serves  as  a  prop  or  support 
to  the  plant,  as  in  the  mangrove. 

prop'ter-yg'i-al  (pr5p/ter-Tj'T-dl),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a 
propterygium. 


prop  Joint.  ==  rule,  joint. 
pro'plasm  (p  r  5'p  1  ft  z’m),  or 
-plaa'ma  (-plttz'ma),  n.  [ L. pro- 
plasma,  Gr.  irp6n\aap.a  ;  7 rpo 
4-  ir\a<rp.a.  See-PLASM.]  Mold; 
matrix.  R.  [Forming  a  mold.  I 
pro-plas'tic  (prfi-pltts'tYk),  a.| 
pro  plaa'tica  (-tlks),  n.  Art  of 
making  molds  for  castings, 
proplexite,  n.  Perplexity.  Obs. 
pro  po'dl  al  (pr6-p5'dfall),  u. 
Anat.  V  Zool.  a  Of  or  pert,  to 
the  propodium  or  the  propodia- 
lia.  —  n.  A  propodiale. 
propodla'le  (-a'le),  n. ;  pi. 
-LiA  (-a'll-d).  [NL.;  pro-  4-  Or. 
rroSiov,  dim.  of  rrouc,  irobos, 
foot.]  Anat.  8r  Zool.  The  proxi¬ 
mal  bone  of  a  limb  ;  the  humer¬ 
us  or  the  femur. 

prop'o-dlte  (prbp'fl-dTt),  n. 
[pro. -f  Gr.  Trow?  foot  ]  Zool. 
The  sixth  joint  (from  the  base) 
of  certain  legs  of  crustaceans, 


as  the  ambulatory  legs  of  Deeap- 
oda.—  prop o-dit'Ic  (-dYt'Ik),  a. 
pro-po'di-um  (prf»-p6'dY-itm), 
n.;  pi.  -dia  (-d).  [NL.  See  PRO- 
PODiALE.l  Zool.  The  anterior 
portion  of  the  foot  of  a  mollusk. 
pro-po'list  (pro-po'list),  n.  [Gr. 
nponu>\r)<i  one  who  buys  for  an¬ 
other.]  A  forestaller.  Rare. 
prop'o-lize  (p  r6  p'6-1 1  z),  v.  t. 
To  fill  or  cover  up  with  propolis. 
—  prop  o-li-za'tlon  (-ll-za'- 
shun  ;  -lT-za'shun),  n. 
prop'o-ly,  n.  Propolis.  Obs. 
prop'o  ma  (prbp'0-md ),  n. ;  pi. 
-omata  (prbp-fim'd-td).  [L., 
a  drink  taken  before  eating,  Gr. 
nponopa .]  A  drink  of  sweet¬ 
ened  wine.  Obs. 

Eiro-po'nent  (pr6-p<5'ncnt),  a. 
\j.propovens,  p.  nr. ]  Proposing. 
To-pon'tic  (pro-pon'tlk),  a. 
Of  or  pert,  to  the  Propontis,  or 
Sea  of  Marmora. 


proporcion.  f  proportion. 
pro  port',  v.  i.  [  pro-  -f  L.  por- 
tare  to  carry  :  cf.  LL.  proiioi'- 
tare.]  To  bear  out  ;  confirm. 
Obs.  |ablc.  Rtf.  Sp.  I 

pro  por'tion-a-bl.  Proportion- 1 
pro-por'tion-al-ly,  adv.  of  pro¬ 
portional. 

pro-por'tion-a-ry,  n.  (LL  pro- 
portwnarius  divided  into  just 
portions.]  Proportion.  Obs. 
pro-por'tion  ate  ly,  adv.  of 
PROPORTIONATE.  [-N  ESS. ! 

pro-por'tion  ate-ness,  n.  See| 
pro-por'tiond.  Proportioned. 
Ref.  Sp. 

pro  por'tloned  ( prft-pfir'shund ; 
201),  a.  Having  (such)  propor¬ 
tions. 

pro-por'tion-er,  n.  One  who 

proportions. 

pro-por'tion-le8B,  a.  See -less. 
pro-por'tum.  ».  [NL.  or  LL.  ; 
cf.  LL.  proportus,  porportus.) 
Purport.  Obs. 


pro-pose',  7i.  (F .  propos.  See 
purpose,  n.)  Obs.  1  Proposul. 
2.  Talk  ;  discourse.  [ Obs  I 

pro-pos'ed-ly,ae/r.  Designedly. | 
pro-pos'er  (-poz'?r),  n.  a  One 
who  proposes,  b  A  speaker.  Obs. 
||  pro  po  si'tl-o  (prbp'fi-zTsh'- 
Y-o),  n.  [L.]  Logic.  =  prop¬ 
osition  —  pro  po-sl'ti-o  de 
in-es'se.  See  proposition,  -4. 
—  p.  de  ne'ces  sa'ii-o(nc8/g-sa'- 
rT-o  ;  115),  a  necessary  proposi¬ 
tion.  —  p.  deom'nl.  a  universal 
proposition.  —  p  in  sen'su  com- 
po'sl-to(k0m-p8z'Y-to),a  propo¬ 
sition  having  amodalexpression 
in  the  subject  or  predicate.  —  p. 
In  sen'su  di-vi'so.  a  proposi¬ 
tion  having  a  modal  expression 
attached  to  the  copula.  —  p.  per 
se,  an  analytical  proposition. 
pro-pound>er,  n.  One  who  pro: 
pounds.  # 

prop  'page  (prbp'ftj),  n.  Materi¬ 
al  for  props;  props  collectively. 


pro  prae-to'rl  al.  pro  pre-to'ri- 

al.  a.  Of  or  pert,  to  a  propraetor, 
propre.  +  proper. 
proprete.  f  property. 

I]  pro'pri-a  quae  ma'rl  bus 
(mttr'Y-bfls).  [NL.]  Things 
which  are  appropriate  to  males 
(or  husbands);  —  in  Lily’s  Latin 
grammar,  the  opening  words  of 
a  memoria  technica  in  doggerel 
hexameter  verse  on  the  gender 
of  substantives.  Allusively,  the 
elements  of  Latin.  Cf.  as  in 
pr.esenti.  [Ofta.l 

pro'pri  ate.  a.  Appropriated.) 
pro-prbe-ta'ri-an  (  prfi-prUe-ta'- 
rl-dn  ;  115),  n.  A  stickler  for 
the  proprieties. 

pro-pri'e-tor-ship'.n.  See  -ship. 
pro-pri'e- tress  ( prC-prT'f-trfts), 
pro-pri'e-trix  (-tr Y  k  s),  n.  A 
woman  proprietor. 

||  pro'pri  o  Jn're.  [L.]  Law. 
Of  his  own  right. 

||  pro'pri-o  mo'tu.  [L.]  By  one’s 


own  motion  or  initiative. 

II  pro'pri-o  vi-go're.  [L  ]  Law. 
Of  or  by  its  own  force  indepen¬ 
dently.  [assistant  proctor.  | 
pro  proc'tor.  n.  Eng.  ifniv.  An  | 
props  (prOps).  n..  A  property 
man.  T/ieat.  Slang. 
props,  n.  pi.  A  game  of  chance, 
like  dicing,  with  four  sea  shells, 
each  called  a  />rop. 
propt.  Propped.  Ref.  Sp. 

II  prop 'ter  af  fee 'turn,  ||  prop'- 
ter  de  fee 'turn.  [L.J  Law  See 
challenge,  ».,  4. 

||  prop'ter  de-fec'tum  san'gui- 
nfs.  [L.]  Law  Lit.,  on  account 
of  a  defect  of  blood.  See  es¬ 
cheat,  1. 

Oprop'ter  de-lic'tum.  [L.] 
Law.  See  challenge,  n.,  4. 

II  prop'ter  de  lie 'turn  te  nen'- 
tia.  [L.]  Lit.,  on  account  of  a 
tenant’s  delict.  See  ksch  e at,  1 . 
I!  prop'ter  lio  no'ria  re  apec'- 
tum.[L.J  See  challenge,  n., 4. 


food,  foot ;  out,  oil ;  chair  ;  go  ,  sing,  igk  ;  4feen,  thin  ;  nature,  verdure  (250) ;  K  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144) ;  boN  ;  yet ;  zh  =  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Guidb. 
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prop'ter-yg'i-um  (pr5p'ter-Tj'T-ftm),  n.;  L.  pi.  -ygia  (-a). 
[NL.  ;  pro-- 1- Gr.  irTepvyiov  a  fin.]  Zool.  The  anterior 
of  the  three  principal  basal  cartilages  in  the  pectoral  fins 
of  most  elasmobranchs.  Cf.  basipterygium. 
pro  pug-na'tion  (prd'pGg-na'sh&u),  n.  [L.  propugnatio.] 

1.  Warlike  activities  as  a  department  of  human  action. 

2.  Means  of  defense ;  defense.  Obs. 

pro  pul'sion  (pro-pul'slmn),  n.  [Cf.  F.  propulsion.  See 
propel.]  1.  Act  of  driving  forward  or  away ;  act  or 
process  of  propelling  ;  as,  steam  propulsion. 

God  works  in  all  things  ;  all  obey 

His  first  projmlsion.  Whittier 

2.  Act  of  driving  out  or  forth;  expulsion.  Arlmthnot. 

3.  Med.  Tendency  to  lean  or  incline  forward  in  walking  ; 
festination. 

pro  pul'3ive  (-sTv),  a.  Tending,  or  having  power,  to  pro¬ 
pel  ;  driving  on  ;  urging. 

pro'pyl(pro'pTl),  n.  [propionic  -f-  -y/.]  Org.  Ckem.  The 
univalent  radical  C;lH7,  of  which  propane  is  the  hydride. 
Specif.,  of  the  two  isomers,  that  one  having  normal  struc¬ 
ture,  CH^CHyCHo,  as  distinguished  from  isopropyl. 
prop  y  lae'um  (pr5jyT-le'dm),  n.;  L.  pi.  -l^:a  (-«).  [L., 

fr.  Gr.  nponvAaiov  ;  npo  -}-  irvArj  gate.]  Classical  Arch.. 
Any  vestibule  or  entrance  of  architectural  importance  be¬ 
fore  a  build¬ 
ing  or  inclo- 
sure; — often 
in  pi.  That 
of  the  acrop¬ 
olis  at  Ath¬ 
ens  is  fa¬ 
mous  for  its 
beauty  and 
originality. 

It  was  de¬ 
signed  by 
M  n  e  s  i  c  1  e  9 , 
and  provi¬ 
sionally  fin¬ 
ished  about 
432  b.  c. 


Propylsea  at  Athens. 

Section  on  central  line  running  east 
and  west,  a  Wall ;  b  Eastern,  and 
c  Western,  Portico  ;  d,  d  Ionic  Columns  support¬ 
ing  roof  of  Hall ;  e  Flanking  Doric  Portico. 

prop'y-llte  (pr5p'T-lit),  n.  [See  propylon  a  vestibule ; 
-ite.]  Petrog.  An  altered  form  of  andesite,  important 
for  its  connection  with  certain  ore  deposits;  —  orig.  sup¬ 
posed  to  mark  the  beginning  of  Tertiary  eruptive  activity, 
whence  the  name.  — prop'y-llt'lc  (-ITt'Tk),  a. 
prop'y-lon  (pr5p'T-15n),  n. ;  pi.  propyla  (-Id).  [L.,  fr. 

Gr.  npoirvAov  ;  npo  before  +  7r^^17  a  gate.]  Anc.  Egypt. 
Arch.  An  outer  monumental  gateway  standing  before  the 
pylon  or  main  entrance  gateway  to  a  temple,  etc. 

||  pro  ra'ta  (pro  ra'ta).  [L.]  In  proportion  ;  proportion¬ 
ately  ;  according  to  share,  interest,  or  liability  of  each, 
pro-rat'a-ble  (pro-rat'd-bT),  a.  That  can  be  prorated  U.  S. 
pro'rate'  (pro'rat';  pro'rat'),  v.  t.  A  i.  ;  pro'rat'ed  (-rat'ed  ; 
-rat'Sd);  tro'rat'ing  (-Tng).  [From  L.  pro  rata  (sc.  parte) 
according  to  a  certain  part,  in  proportion.]  To  divide  or 
distribute  proportionally  ;  to  assess  pro  rata.  Chiefly  U .  S. 
Pro'rep-til'i-a  (-rgp-til'T-d),  n.  pi.  [NL.  ;  pro-  -f-  Reptilia.] 
Paleon.  A  division  of  reptiles  containing  various  primitive 
forms  of  Permian  age  regarded  as  connecting  the  reptiles 
and  amphibians.  —  pro'rep-til'i-an  (-an),  a. 
pro'ro-gate  (pro'ro-gat),  v.  t.  [L.  prorogutus ,  p.  p.  See 
prorogue.]  1.  To  prolong.  Obs.  Mure. 

2.  To  prorogue  ;  to  put  off  ;  to  defer. 

3.  Scots  Law.  To  extend  (a  judge’s  jurisdiction)  by  consent, 
pro'ro  ga'tion  (prd'ro-ga'shdn),  n.  [L.  prorogatio  prolon¬ 
gation,  postponement ;  cf.  F.  prorogation.']  A  prorogating 
or  proroguing  ;  specif.,  act  of  proroguing  a  deliberative 
body  ;  esp.,  Brit.  Pari.  Practice ,  the  ending  of  a  session 
of  the  British  or  a  colonial  parliament  by  command  of 
the  crown  or  its  colonial  representative.  See  adjournment. 

pro  rogue'  (pro-rog'),  v.  t. ;  pro-rogued'  (-rogd') ;  pro- 
ro'guing  (-ro'gfng).  [OF.  prorogue)' ,  proroger ,  L.  proro¬ 
gate,  prorogatum,  to  prolong,  defer ;  pro  forward  -f-  rogare 
to  ask,  to  ask  one  for  his  opinion  or  vote,  or  about  a  law. 
See  rogation.]  1.  To  protract ;  prolong;  extend.  Obs. 

2.  To  defer  ;  postpone  ;  as,  to  prorogue  death.  Obs.  Shak. 

3.  Brit.  Pari.  Practice.  To  end  the  session  of  (a  parlia¬ 
ment)  by  an  order  of  the  crown.  See  adjourn,  Syn. 

Syn.  —  Suspend,  postpone,  defer.  See  adjourn. 

pro-sa'ic  (pr6-za'Tk)  )  a.  [L.  jrrosaicus ,  fr.  prosa  prose  : 
pro  sa'i-cal  (-T-kdl)  j  cf.  F.  prosdique.  See  prose.]  1.  Of, 
pert,  to,  or  like,  prose ;  writing  or  using  prose  ;  as,  a 
prosaic  composition.  Obs. 

2.  Dull ;  uninteresting  ;  commonplace  ;  unimaginative  ; 
prosy  ;  as,  a  prosaic  person  or  address.  Ed.  Rev. 

Syn. —  Commonplace,  matter-of-fact,  uninteresting,  un¬ 


exciting,  stupid,  dull,  humdrum,  tiresome,  tedious,  insipid, 
fiat;  prolix,  prosing,  long-winded.  —  Prosaic,  prosy.  That 
is  prosaic  which  pertains  to  prose  or  (more  frequently) 
which  is  in  general  commonplace  or  unexciting;  that  is 
prosy  which  is  dull  or  tedious  esp.  in  talk  or  manner  of 
writing  ;  as,  “  To  make  verse  speak  the  language  of  prose, 
without  being  prosaic ,  ...  is  one  of  the  most  arduous 
tasks  a  poet  can  undertake”  ( Cowper );  “Let  me  have 
none  of  your  prosaic  curates  ”  (Gray) ;  a  prosaic  and  hum¬ 
drum  life  ;  “  It  is  his  special  comfort  to  smoke  a  pii>e  and 
be  prosy  with  some  good-natured  fellow,  the  dullest  of  his 
acquaintance  ”  (Scott).  See  insipid,  irksome. 

—  pro-sa'i-cal-ly,  adv.  —  pro-sa'i-cal  ness,  n. 
pro-sce'nl-um  (pro-se'nT-iim),  n. ;  pi.  -nia  (-a).  [L.,  fr. 
Gr.  npocncriviov  ;  npo  before  -f-  <TKr\vq  a  tent,  a  wooden 
stage,  the  stage.  SeescENE.]  1.  A  nc.  Theater.  The  stage. 

2.  Modern  Theater.  The  part  of  the  stage  in  front  of  the 
curtain  ;  sometimes,  the  curtain  and  its  framework. 

3.  Short  for  proscenium  box. 

proscenium  box.  In  a  theater  or  similar  building,  a  box 
in  or  near  the  proscenium  ;  a  stage  box. 
pro  scribe' (pro-skrlb'),  r.  t.  ;  pro-scribed' (-skribd') ;  pro¬ 
scribing  (-skrib'Tng).  [L.  proscribere,  proscriptum ,  to 
write  before,  to  publish,  proscribe ,  pro  before  -f-  scribe  re 
to  w  rite.  See  scribe.]  1.  Rom.  Antiq.  To  publish  or  post 
the  name  of,  as  one  whose  property  is  forfeited  or  one 
condemned  to  death  ;  to  doom  or  condemn,  as  to  death. 

2.  To  put  out  of  the  protection  of  the  law  ;  to  outlaw. 

3.  To  denounce  and  condemn;  to  interdict;  prohibit;  as, 
the  Puritans  proscribed  theaters. 

pro  scrip 'tion  (pro-skrTp'slmn),  n.  [L.  proscriptio :  cf.  F. 
proscription.]  1.  Act  of  proscribing;  outlawry;  specif., 
Rom.  Antiq.,  the  publication  of  the  names  of  persons 
whose  property  was  forfeited  or  who  were  outlawed  or 
condemned  to  death. 

2.  State  of  being  proscribed  ;  interdiction;  prohibition, 
pro-scrip'tive  (-tTv),  a.  Of  or  pert,  to,  or  consisting  in, 
proscription  ;  proscribing.  —  pro-scrip'tive-ly,  adv. 
prose  (proz),  n.  [F.  prose ,  L.  prosa, prosa  oratio,  fr. pt'orsus, 
prosus,  straight  forward,  straight  on,  for  proversus ;  pro 
forward  -f-  versus ,  p.  p.  of  rertere  to  turn.  See  version.] 

1.  The  ordinary  language  of  men  in  speaking  or  writing  ; 
language  not  cast  in  poetical  measure  or  rhythm; — op¬ 
posed  to  i‘erse,  or  metrical  composition. 

1  speak  in  prose,  and  let  him  rimes  make  Chaucer. 

2.  Hence,  language  which  evinces  little  imagination  or 
animation  ;  dull  and  commonplace  discourse. 

3.  R.  C.  Ch.  See  sequence. 

4.  A  prose  story  or  narrative.  Obs. 

5.  A  prosaic  person.  Rare.  Dickens. 

prose,  a.  1.  Pertaining  to,  or  composed  of,  prose;  not  in 

verse  ;  as,  prose  composition. 

2.  Possessing  or  exhibiting  unpoetical  characteristics ; 
plain  ;  dull ;  prosaic  ;  as,  the  prose  duties  of  life 
prose,  v.  t.  ;  prosed  (prozd) ;  pro6'ing  (proz'Tng).  1.  To 
write  in  prose. 

2.  To  write  or  repeat  in  a  dull,  tedious,  or  prosy  way. 
prose,  v.  i.  To  write  or  talk  in  prose  or  prosily. 

Prosmg  or  versing,  but  chiefly  this  latter  Milton. 

Don’t  prose  to  me  about  duty  and  stuff.  W.  A.  Sutler 
prO-SOC'tor  (pro-s6k'ter),  n.  [L.,  an  anatomist,  from  prose- 
care  to  cut  up  ;  pro  before  -f-  secare  to  cut.]  One  w  ho  makes 
dissections  for  anatomical  demonstrations.  —  pro  sec-tO'- 
ri-al  (pro^gk-tG'n-alj  201),  a.  —  pro-sec'tor-ship,  n. 
pros'e-cute  (pr5s'e-kut),  v.  t. ;  pros'e-cut'ed  (-kut'Sd) ; 
pros'e-cut'ing  (-kut'Tng).  [L.  prosecutus,  p.  p.  of  prosequi 
to  follow,  pursue.  See  pursue.]  1.  To  follow  or  pursue 
with  a  view  to  reach,  execute,  or  accomplish;  to  carry  on; 
to  continue  ;  to  follow  up ;  to  go  on  or  proceed  with  ;  as,  to 
prosecute  a  scheme,  hope,  or  claim.  Shak. 

2.  Law.  a  To  seek  to  obtain,  enforce,  or  the  like,  by  legal 
process  ;  as,  to  prosecute  a  right  or  a  claim  in  a  court  of  law. 
b  To  pursue  (a  person)  by  legal  proceedings  for  redress 
or  punishment;  to  proceed  against  judicially;  esp.,  to 
accuse  of  some  crime  or  breach  of  law,  or  to  pursue  for 
redress  or  punishment  of  a  crime  or  violation  of  law,  in 
due  legal  form  before  a  legal  tribunal;  as,  to  prosecute  a 
man  for  trespass,  or  for  a  riot. 

to  prosecute  to,  or  with,  effect.  La  a',  to  prosecute  to  a  final 
conclusion  or  termination,  favorable  or  unfavorable, 
pros'e-cute,  V.  i.  1.  To  follow  ;  pursue.  Obs.  Latimer. 
2.  Law.  To  institute  and  carry  on  a  legal  suit  or  prosecu¬ 
tion  ;  to  sue  ;  as,  to  prosecute  for  public  offenses, 
prosecuting  attorney.  Laic,  the  attorney  who  conducts  pro¬ 
ceedings,  esp.  of  a  criminal  nature,  in  a  court  on  behalf  of 
the  government ;  a  public  prosecutor, 
pros  e-cu'tion  (-ku'slmn),  ».  [L.  prosecutio  a  following: 

cf.  OF.  prosecution.]  1.  A  following  or  pursuing.  Obs. 


2.  Act  or  process  of  prosecuting,  or  of  endeavoring  to 
gain  or  accomplish  something;  pursuit;  following  up  ;  as, 
the  prosecution  of  a  scheme,  plan,  desigu,  war,  duties. 

3.  Law.  a  The  institution  and  carrying  on  of  a  suit  or  pro¬ 
ceeding  in  a  court  of  law  or  equity,  to  obtain  or  enforce 
some  right,  or  to  redress  and  punish  some  wrong;  the 
carrying  on  of  a  judicial  proceeding  in  behalf  of  a  com¬ 
plaining  party,  as  distinguished  from  defense.  Specif. : 
The  institution  and  continuance  of  a  criminal  suit ;  the 
process  of  exhibiting  formal  charges  against  an  offender 
before  a  legal  tribunal,  and  pursuing  them  to  final  judg¬ 
ment  on  behalf  of  the  state  or  government,  as  by  indict¬ 
ment  or  information,  b  The  party  by  whom  criminal 
proceedings  are  instituted  or  conducted. 

pros'e-ClTtor  (prSs'e-ku'ter),  n.  [Cf.  L.  prosecutor  atten¬ 
dant.]  1.  One  who  prosecutes  a  purpose,  plan,  or  business. 
2.  Law.  a  The  person  who  institutes  an  official  prosecu¬ 
tion  before  a  court,  b  A  public  prosecuting  attorney, 
pros'e-lyte  (pr5s'e-lit),  n.  [ME.  proselile,  OF.  prosefite,  F. 
proselyte,  L .  proselytus,  Gr.  npoaqAxnos,  adj.,  that  has  come, 
n.,  a  new  comer,  esp.  one  who  has  come  from  heathenism 
to  Judaism  ;  7rpo< ;  toward,  to  -f-  (prob.)  the  root  of  i hOeiv 
to  come.]  A  new  convert,  esp.  to  some  religion  or  religious 
sect,  or  to  some  opinion,  system,  or  party,  as  a  Gentile 
converted  to  Judaism,  or  a  pagan  to  Christianity. 

Syn.  —  See  convert. 

pros'e-lyte,  v.  t.  A t. ;  -lyt'ed  (-llt'ed) ;  -lyt'ing  (-lit'Tng). 
To  convert  to  some  religion,  opinion,  system,  or  the  like  ; 
to  make  a  proselyte  of ;  to  make  proselytes  ;  to  convert, 
pros'e-ly-tism  i-li-tTz’m  ;  -llt-Tz’m),  n.  [Cf.  F.  jaosSly- 
tisme.]  1.  Act  or  practice  of  proselyting;  the  making  of 
converts  in  religion,  philosophy,  politics,  or  the  like. 

2.  Conversion  to  a  religion,  system,  or  party 
pros'e-ly-tize  (-lt-tiz;  -lit-iz),  v.  t.  A  i. ;  -tized  (-lT-tlzd; 
-lit-izd);  -tiz'ing  (-lT-tiz'Tng ;  -llt-iz'Tng).  To  proselyte; 
convert.  —  proc'e  ly  tiz  er  (-li-tiz'er;  -lit-Iz'er),  n. 
pros'en-ceph'a-lon  (prOs'gu-sSf'a-lbn),  n.  [NL. ;  Gr.  npos 
toward,  near  to  -j-  E.  encephalon.]  Embryo!.  <C*  Zool. 
The  most  anterior  of  the  secondary  cerebral  vesicles  of 
the  developing  brain  of  vertebrates  (see  cerebral  vesicle). 
Also,  a  division  of  the  adult  brain  composed  of  the  cerebral 
hemispheres  and  adjacent  parts  which  develop  from  this 
vesicle,  sometimes,  however,  not  including  the  olfactory 
lobes,  w  hich  constitute  the  rh inencephalon.  —  pros  en  ce 
phal'ic  (prSs-Sn'se-f&l'Tk),  a. 

pros  en'chy-ma  (pr5s-Si]'kT-ma),  n.  [NL. ;  Gr.  npos  near 
-f-  -enchyma.]  But.  One  of  the  two  general  types  of  tis¬ 
sue  found  in  the  higher  plants.  It  differs  from  parenchyma 
in  being  made  up  of  elongated,  usually  pointed  cells  with¬ 
out  intercellular  spaces.  Vascular  tissue  is  chietiy  jiros- 
enchyma.  —  pros  en  chym'a-tOUS  (prSs'Sii-klm'd-tus),  a. 
pros'er  (proz'er),  n.  [Cf.  OF.  prosier.]  A  writer  of  prose  : 

also,  one  who  talks  or  writes  tediously. 

Pro-ser'pi  na  (pro-sfir'pT-na),  Pros'er-pine  (pr5s'er-pTn  ; 
-pen;  in  Milton  “  Pro-ser'pin  ”),  n.  [L.  Proserpina.] 
Persephone ;  —  the  Latinized  form  of  her  name,  under 
which  her  worship  was  introduced  into  Rome  in  249  b.  c. 
in  connection  with  that  of  Pluto,  or  Dia  Pater.  See  Dis. 
pro-sil'i-en-cy  (pro-sTl'T-en-sT),  n.  [L.  prosiliens,  p.  pr. 
of  prosilire  to  leap  forth.]  Act  of  leapiug  forth;  promi¬ 
nency.  “  Such  prosiliency  of  relief.”  Coleridge. 

||  pro'sit  (pro'sTt),  interj.  [L.,  3d  pers.  sing.  6ubj.  present 
of  prodesse  to  do  good  ;  pro  for  -}-  esse  to  be.]  Lit.,  may 
it  do  (you)  good;  —  a  salutation  used  in  well  wishing, 
esp.  among  Germans,  as  in  drinking  healths, 
pro-slav'er-y  (pro-elav'er-T),  a.  [  pro-  -f-  slavery.]  Favor¬ 
ing  slavery  ;  specif.,  I \  »S\  Hist.,  favoring  the  continuance 
of,  or  noninterference  with,  the  institution  of  negro  slavery. 
— n.  Advocacy  of  slavery. 

Pro  sob  ranch  i  a't  a 

(pros'o-brSq'kl-a'td),  n. 
pi.  [NL.  ;  Gr.  t rpoaoj  for¬ 
ward,  further  -|-  ppa.y\Lov 
a  gill.]  Zool.  A  large 
subclass  or  order  of  gas-  ‘ 
tropods,  including  the 
majority  of  marine,  some 
fresh-water,  and  the  oper- 
culate  laud  gastropods. 

They  usually  have  the 
gills  anterior  to  the 
heart ;  the  sexes  are  sepa¬ 
rate  ;  the  nervous  sys¬ 
tem  is  streptoneurous ; 
and  an  operculum  is  usu- 
allypresent.  Cf.  Opistho- 

branchiata.  —  proa  o  bran'chl  ato  (-brXn'hT-at),  a.&n. 


A  Proaobrnnchiate  ( Paludina), 
showing  anatomy.  a  Rostrum  ; 
t  Tentacles  ;  *  Esophagus  ;  f<  Gill  ; 
h  Auricle  of  Heart;  r  Ventricle; 
u  u'  Aortas  ;  u"  Afferent  Vessel ; 
w  w  Veins  ;  n  n  n  Nervous  System. 


prop-to'sls  (prOp-to'sts),  n 
[NL.,  fr.  Gr.  irpo-Ttucri?  a  fall 
forward.]  Protrusion;  prolapse, 
pro-pu'di-oua,  a.  [L.  propudi- 
Shameful.  Obs. 
pro  pugn'  (prft-pfln'  ),  v.  t.  [L. 
prop ugn are.]  To  contend  for  ; 
defend  ;  vindicate.  Obs. 
pro'pu(?  na-cle. //.  [Cf.  OF.  pro- 
pttffnacJe.  |  A  fortress.  Obs. 
pro  pug  nac'u  lum  (pro'pQg- 
n&k'fl-lum),  n. ;  pi.  -la  (-1«). 
[L.]  A  fortress  ;  bulwark, 
pro'pug-na  tor.  n.  [L.  propug- 
nafor],  pro  pugn'er  (prfi-pfin'- 
Sr),  pro  pugn'or,  n.  A  defender; 
vindicator.  Obs. 
pro  pul  aa'tlon  (-pfil-sa'shun), 

u.  [[,.  propuLatio.]  A  repel¬ 
ling,  or  keeping  at  a  distance 
pro-pulse',  r.  t.  [L.  jwopvlsare, 

v.  intens.  fr.  projttllere  to  pro¬ 

pel.  1  To  drive  forward  or  out;  to 
repel.  Obs.  [Propulsion  R.\ 
pro-pul'sl-ty  (prC-pnl'sl-tT),  n.  \ 
pro  pul'siv.  Propulsive.  Ilef.Sp. 
prapul'sor  (prfi-pnl'sf  rj.  n. 
[Cf.  L.  propulsor  one  that  drives 
back.]  One  that  propels;  specif., 
an  outside  attachment  of  a  mo¬ 
tor  and  propeller  for  an  ordi¬ 
nary  boat  [pulsive.  | 

pro-pul'so-ry  (-s?5-rT),  a.  Pro-| 
propu'pa  (-pn'po),  n.  [NT,.] 
y.o<d.  A  stage  between  the  larva 
and  pupa  in  certain  insects, 
propure.  proper. 

Pro'pus  (prO'pus),  n.  [C.r.  Tlod- 
rr ov?,  prop.,  a  projecting  foot ; 
—  in  ref.  to  the  left  foot  of  Cas¬ 
tor.]  See  star 


pro  py-gid'i  um  (prd'pT-j'rd'T- 
uin),  n.  [NL.]  Xoiil.  In  beetles 
and  some  other  insects,  the  dor¬ 
sal  plate  of  the  segment  that 
precedes  the  pygidimn.  [ic.| 
pro  pyl-a-ce'tic,  a.  See  v a lek-| 
propyl  alcohol  Org.  ('hem. 
Either  of  two  isomeric  liquids, 
C.jIItOH,  corresponding  to  the 
two  propyls. 

pro  pyl  am'ine.  n.  Also  -in. 
Chew.  Either  of  two  isomeric 
liquid  bases,  C;JT;NH-_>,  of  am- 
moniacal  fishlike  odof;  specif., 
the  amine  of  normal  propyl, 
pro'pyl  ene  (pro'pT-len),  n. 
Chew.  A  colorless  gaseous  hy¬ 
drocarbon  ( CgHo)  of  the  ethy¬ 
lene  series,  having  a  garlic  odor 
It  occurs  in  coal  gas. 
pro-pyl'ic  (pro-pTl'Tk),  a. 
Chew.  Pert.  to.  or  containing, 
propyl;  ns.  propglic  alcohol, 
pro-pyl'l-dene  ( prC-pll'T-den), 
7i.  [  propyl  -v  ethyliV/cac.l  Org. 
Chew.  The  bivalent  hydrocar¬ 
bon  radical.  CH^-CH-^’CH,  anal¬ 
ogous  to  ethylidene. 

fro'py-line  (pr5'pT-lTn  ;  -len  ; 

■vi).  n.  Petrog.  Propylite. 
pro'py  Ut  l-za'Uon  (prO'pY-lYt'- 
T-za'shi/n  ;  -T-za'sht/n ).  n.  Pe¬ 
trog.  The  alteration  of  igneous 
rocks  by  which  they  tend  to  re¬ 
semble  propylite  in  appearance 
pro-quaes 'tor.  n.  [I ,.  pro  quae- 
store.]  Rom.  Hist.  A  magistrate 
who,  having  served  as  quaestor 
in  Rome,  was  associated  with  a 
proconsul  in  a  province, 
proqueer.  ^  perqueer. 
prore  (pr5r  ;  201),  n.  [L.  prora. 


Gr  irpippa  ■.  cf.  It  &  Sp.  prora.] 
The  prow  of  a  ship.  Poetic. 
pro  rec'tor. /<.  [NL.]  The  dep¬ 
uty  rector  in  a  Gerinan  univer¬ 
sity.  —  pro  rec'tor-ate  (-itt ).  v. 

pro  re'ge,  le'ge.  et  gre'ge. 
[L.]  For  the  king,  the  law,  und 
the  flock;  for  the  ruler,  the  rule, 
and  the  ruled. 

Ii  pro  re  na'ta.  [I,.]  Law.  For 
the  existing  occasion, 
nro-rep'tion  ( pro-rf p'shtfn),  n 
[L.  nrorepere,  - reptum ,  to  creep 
rortn.]  A  creeping  on.  Rare. 
pro'rex'.  u.  [L.  pro  for  -i-  rex 
king.]  A  viceroy.  Rare 
pro-rhl'nal.  a.  Anat.  In  front 
of  the  nasal  cavities 
pro'ri  tate.  r.  f.  [L  prorifar(“.] 
To  stir  ;  provoke  ;  excite  Obs. 
—  pro  ri-ta' tion.  n  Obs. 
pro'ro-gate.  a.  Prorogued  Ohs. 
pro'ro-ga  tor.  ».  [L.,  n  dispens¬ 
er.]  1.  One  who  prorogates.  Obs. 
2.  Astrol.  Hyleg  [Rare. I 

pro-rogue',  v.  A  prolongment 
proroure.  u.  [Prob  due  to  some 
error.]  A  proetor._  Obs. 
pror  rhe'sis  (pr<5-re'eTs),  n.  [Gr. 
irp6ppq<ri<;.]  A  prologue, 
Pror'aa  ( prfir'sa),  n  [L.J  See 
Ca  rmenta. 

pro- rump',  v.  i.  [L.  prorum- 
pere.]  To  hurst  out.  Obs. 
pro-rup'tlon  ( prO-rdp'shun).  n. 
[L.  prorvptio,  fr.  prorvmpere, 
prorvptum,  to  break  forth.]  A 
bursting  forth,  or  out.  Rare. 
pros-.  See  naphthalene. 
pros.  Abbr.  Prosody.  I0b.«.| 
pro-ta 'ic,  n.  A  writer  of  prose,  i 


pro-Ba'i-ci8m  ( pro-za'T-sTz’m), 
n.  (Quality  of  being  jirosaic  :  a 
prosaic  manner  or  style.  Rare. 
pro-sa'ic-neas.  n  See -ness. 
pro'ea-ism  (p  r  d'z  It-Y  z  ’  m),  n. 
A  prosaic  phrase  or  expression. 
—  pro'aa-lst.  » 

pros'al  (jiros'al),  a.  [Cf.  OF. 
prosal.  ]  Prosaic.  Obs. 

I  pro  Ba-lu'te  a'nl-ma  (Hn'T- 
me)  [L.J  For  the  soul’s  health, 
proaapy,  n.  [L.  pi'osapia :  cf. 
OF.  prompie?]  Stock  ;  race  ; 
family  ;  kindred.  Obs. 
pro'sar  ( prd'zdr),  n  [LL.  pro¬ 
sari  us.  \  R.  C.  Ch.  A  service 
book  of  proses,  or  sequences. 
Pro-sau'ri-a  (prfi-sO'rT-d),  n.  pi. 
[NL.  ;  pro-  +  Sauna.]  Paleon. 
A  subclass  comprising  the 
Rhynchocephalia  and  certain 
forms  classified  by  some  with 
the  Amphibia. 

pro-scap'u-la,  ri.  [NL.;  pro-  -f 
srapula.]  Zool.  In  teleost  fishes, 
theclavicle.—  pro  scap'u-lar.  a. 
pro-scind',  v.  t.  [L.  yroscinde- 
re.)  To  tear  open  in  lront.  Obs. 
pro-scis'Bion.  n.  [L.  ni’oscissio.] 
Act  of  cutting  up.  Obs. 
pro-Bco'lex  (pru-sko'leks).  n.  ; 

j>l.  -SCOLICES  (-skCl'I-sez). 
[NL.; pro-  +  Gr.<TNwAi7^,  -tjacot, 
a  worm.]  Zobl.  a  An  early  lar¬ 
val  form  of  a  tapeworm,  b  The 
redia  of  a  trematode  worm  — 
pro-Bcol'e-cine  (-»  k  8  I'f-sl  n  ; 
-sin  ;  lKi),  a.  [that  proscribes.  | 
pro-scrib'er  (  skrTb'Pr),n.  One| 
pro'8cript  (pro'skrtpt).  n.  [See 

PROSCRIBE;  cf.  RESCRIPT.] 


Rare.  1.  A  proscription. 

2.  [L.  proscript  us,  p.  p.  :  cf.  F 
prosent.]  One  proscribed, 
pro  8crip'tion-al  ( prfi-skrTp'- 
sli/in-al),  a.  Proscriptive, 
pro  8crip'tion-iBt.  u.  One  who 
liroscrihes.  [ Ref.  Sp.  | 

p  ro  b  c  ri  p't  i  v.  Proscriptive.  | 
pro  ecu  tel'lum  (prfi  sk  b-t  5  1'- 
fim),  «.  [NL.]  The  seutelluin 

of  the  prothorax  of  an  insect.  — 
pro-ecu  tel'lar  (-dr),  a.  [tin.| 
pro  Ge-cre'tin.  n  See  skcre-| 
pro-6ect'  (prfi-s5kt'),  r.  t  [I,. 
jirosectus,  p.  p.  of  prosecare  to 
cut  up.]  Anat.  To  dissect  for 
demonstration. 

pros 'e-cut  a-ble  (prOe'C-kQt'd- 
n’l),  a.  See -able. 
pros'e-cu'trix  (-kn'trtks),  n. 
[NL.l  A  female  prosecutor, 
proeelite.  proselyte. 
pros'e-ljrt  ing-ly,  ode  of  pros¬ 
elyting,  p.  pr. 

pros'e-ly-tiet  (pr5s'?-lt-tTst  ; 
dTt'Tst),  v.  A  proselytizer. 
pro-Bem'l-na-ry,  n.  A  prepara¬ 
tory  seminary.  Obs. 
prb-sem'i-nat«,  r.  t  [pro-  + 
seminate.)  To  scatter  ahroad. 
pro-sem  i-na'tion,  n.  [L.  pro- 
seminare,  proseminatum,  to 
disseminate.]  Propagation  by 
seed.  Obs. 

prosequute  prosecute 

prosesioun.  procession. 

pros-eth'mold  ( pr5e-6th'moid), 
a  [Gr.  irpos  near  -4-  ethmoid.] 
Zool.  Designating  the  median 
anterior  bone  of  the  upper  part 
of  the  skull  of  teleost  fishes,  us- 


ale,  senate,  care,  am,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofd ;  eve, 

11  Foreig 


I  ually  regarded  as.  and  called, 
[  the  ethmoid.—  pros-eth'mold.  n. 
pro-aeu'che  (p  r  0-s  Q'k  ?).  pro- 
eeu'cha  (-k  a),  it. ;  pi  -caM 
I  (-ke).  [Gr.  npo<rtvxq.]  A  place 
of  prayer  ;  an  oratory  ;  Jewish 
Antia.,  s  synagogue.  *  [prosy  ! 
proa'i-ly  (p  r  8  z'T-l  Y),  adr.  of  | 
proa  1  met'rl-cal  (prdz'Y-mPt' 
rl-kdl).  a.  Consisting  both  of 
prose  and  meter,  or  verse. 
Pro-aim  'l  a  (pro-sTm'T-e),  n.  pi. 

\  fNL  See  pro-  :  Simla.]  The 
1  Lemuroidea.  —  proBim'l-an 
'  (Jin),  a.  fr  n.  [-ness. I 

pros'l  ness  (pr0z'T-n?8), «.  Fee1 
proa'lng  (-Tng),  p.  pr  Sr  rb.  n. 
j  of  prose.  —  proe'ing-Iy,  adv. 

pro  si'phon,  n.  =  kni»omphun 
I  cle.  —  pro-si 'phou-al,  a 
pros  lam  ba-nom'e-nos  (prtts- 
I  1 1  nUb  d-n  6  m'0-n  8  s),  n.  (Gr. 

npo<jAa.pLfSav6p.evo<i  ]  Anc.  Gr. 
I  Music.  See  tetrachokd ,  Illust 
prosne,  v.  [OF.  prone,  prosne, 
i  F.  prone.]  In  tne  Mass,  the 
1  priests’  homily  and  parochial 
;  announcements.  Ob*. 

proi-neu'eis  ( p  r  8  s-n  0 's  T  s),  w 
|  [NL..  fr.  Gr.  Tr^-borei/ons  dir<  c- 
I  tion  of  falling.]  Astro*.  In  a 
I  lunar  eclipse,  the  angle  of  posi 
I  tion  of  the  pert  first  obscured, 
pros 'o  branch  ( pri5s'f.-br&i)k ). 
a.  fr  n.  Prosobranebiau*. 
pros  o-d«t'ic  (-det'Tk).  a.  [Gr. 
irpocrio  forward  4-  -detic.  as  in 
amphi^f/r.l  Zool.  Situated  in 
front  of  the  neak  :  —  said  of  the 
|  ligament  of  certain  bivalves. 
pro-8o'di-ac  (p  r  6-s  6'd  )-&  k). 


Svent,  6nd,  recent,  maker;  Ice,  Ill;  old,  obey,  orb,  5dd,  s&ft,  connect ;  use,  unite,  urn,  up,  circus,  menu; 

n  Word.  4*  Obsolete  Variant  of.  +  combined  with.  =  equals. 


PROSODIAC 
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PROTASPIS 


pro  SO'dl  ac  (pro-fi5/dT-£k),  a.  Gr.  Pros.  Used  in  proso¬ 
dy.)  see  prosodion).  Hence,  designating  a  verse  so  used 
It  is  an  anapaestic  tripody  admitting  of  a  spondee  or 
iambus  in  t lie  urst  place.  —  ft.  A  prosudiac  verse, 
pro  sod'lc  (pro-s5d'Tk)  |  a.  [Cf.  F.  prosodique .]  Of  or 
pr0  30d'l  cal  (  s8d'I-kal)  |  pertaining  to  prosody;  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  rules  of  prosody.  —  pro-sod'i  cal  ly.  adv. 
pro-so'dl-on  (pro-so'dl-Sii),  n.  ;  pi.  -dia  (-«).  [Gr.  irpo <ro- 
iiov.]  Gr.  Antiq.  See  Citation . 

The  prosodion,  or  "song  of  approach  a  very  old  kind  of 
processional  hymn,  chanted  by  a  chorus  in  moving  toward  the 
temple  or  altar  of  a  god,  tor  the  purpose  of  supplicution  or  of 
thanksgiving.  jetjb 

pros'o  di3t  (pj5s'o-dTst),  n.  One  skilled  in  prosody, 
pros'o-dy  (-dl),  n.  [L.  prosodia  the  tone  or  accent  of  a 
syllable,  Gr.  rrpoirtp  m  a  song  sung  to,  or  with,  an  accom¬ 
panying  song,  the  accent  accompanying  the  pronunciation, 
a  written  mark  of  accent  or  quantity  ;  irpo,-  to  -j-  Go ij  song, 
ode:  cf.  1' .  prosodic.  See  ode.]  That  part  of  grammar 
treating  of  the  quantity  of  syllables,  of  accent,  and  of  the 
laws  of  versification  or  metrical  composition.  The  principal 
symbols  for  representing  features  of  prosody  are ;  '  ictus 
or  accent ;  ’secondary  accent;  |  a  division  between  feet. 
Thus,  „.  .. 

I  hy  face  |  is  far  i  from  this  |  our  war. 


-  a  short  syllable  =  one  mora,  or  -  a  long  syllable  =•  two 


inor-cC,  or  J  ;  u>  two  syllables  =  (together)  one  mora,  or  ; 
—  two  syllables  =  (together)  11  morae,  or  n. 


Thus,  «  -  is  for  an  iamb ;  -  w  a  trochee ;  -  -  «  a  dactyl ; 

-  or  -  ~  a  cyclic  dactyl ;  -  -  -  ail  anapaest ;  ~  or  ~  ' 
a  cyclic  anapiest ;  -  a  spondee ;  u»  a  trochaic  dactyl. 

*  or  ~  a  variable  syllable,  the  lower  mark  noting  the  more 
usual  or  normal  quantity.  Alternative  equivalents  of  a 
foot  or  part  thereof  are  similarly  marked.  Thus 
i —  protraction  of  a  syllable  to  three  morse  ;  a  triseme, 
i — i  protraction  of  a  syllable  to  four  morte  ;  a  tetraseme. 

>  an  irrational  syllable  ;  j  anacrusis  ;  ||  caesura ;  #  diaeresis. 
~  pause  of  one  mora,  7  pause  of  two  morae  (see  cata- 
LRCTIC). 

Pro-SO'pl3  (pro-so'pis),  n.  [L.,  a  kind  of  plant,  Gr.  irpo- 
(tig  rrc s .  See  prosopo-.]  Bot.  A  genus  of  tropical  or  sub¬ 
tropical  mimosaceou8  brandling  shrubs  or  trees,  having 
bipinuate  leaves  and  small  flowers  in  axillary  cylindrical 
spikes  succeeded  by  large  pods.  P.  glandulosa  is  the 
mesquite ;  P.  pubescent,  the  screw  bean. 

prosopo-,  prosop-.  Combining  form  from  Greek  npoaio- 
nov,  /(ice,  countenance. 


pros  O-po-pCB'la  (prbs'o-po-pe'yd  ;  prft-so'po-).  n.  [L.,  fr. 
Gr.  npooinnonoua.  ;  npoaionov  a  face,  a  person  -{-  noieiu  to 
make.]  Rhet.  A  figure  by  which  things  or  abstractions 
are  represented  as  persons,  or  animated  beings  ;  personifi¬ 
cation  ;  also,  orig.,  a  figure  by  which  an  absent  person  is 
introduced  as  speaking,  or  a  deceased  person  as  alive  and 
present.  —  pros  o-po-pce'ial  '-ydl),  a. 
pros'pect  (prQs'pekt),  n.  [L.  prospectus ,  fr.  prospicere , 
prospectu/n ,  to  look  forward  ;  pro  before,  forward  -f-  spe¬ 
ctre  t  spicere ,  to  look,  to  see  :  cf.  F.  prospect.  See  spy,  v.  ; 
cf.  prospectus.]  1.  Act  of  seeing;  survey  ;  sight. 

2.  That  which  is  seen  ;  the  region  which  the  eye  overlooks 
at  one  time  ;  view  ;  scene  ;  outlook. 

His  eye  discovers  unaware 

The  goodly  prospect  of  some  foreign  land.  Milton. 

3.  A  landscape  or  sketch  of  a  landscape.  (Jbs. 

4.  An  object  of  mental  survey  or  view. 

6-  A  telescope.  Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 

6.  A  position  affording  a  fine  or  extensive  view.  Obs. 

7-  In  Russia,  a  long,  wide,  straight  street  or  avenue. 

8.  Relative  aspect;  face;  outlook. 

And  their  prospect  was  toward  the  south.  Ezek.  xl.  44. 

9.  Act  of  looking  forward  ;  foresight ;  anticipation  ;  as,  a 

prospect  of  the  future  state.  Locke. 

10  That  which  is  hoped  for;  ground  for  hope  or  expec¬ 
tation  ;  expectation  ;  probable  result ;  as,  the  prospect  of 
success.  To  brighter  prospects  born.”  Cowper. 

11.  Mining,  a  The  gold  or  other  mineral  got  by  wash¬ 
ing  a  sample  of  dirt  or  ore.  b  A  mineral  deposit,  or  exca¬ 
vation  more  or  less  superficial  indicating  a  deposit. 

pros'pect.  v.  t.  ;  -pect-ed  ;  -pect-ino.  [Cf.  L.  prospectare 
to  look  about.  See  prospect,  n.]  1.  To  look  toward  ;  view. 

2.  To  explore  or  examine  for  something;  as,  to  prospect 
a  district  for  gold  ;  specif.,  to  make  preliminary  develop¬ 
ments  and  tests  of  (a  mining  claim,  deposit,  or  the  like)  j 
to  determine  its  probable  value. 

3.  To  make  a  preliminary  investigation  of,  as  a  place  of 
possible  settlement.  Colloq.,  Western  t'.S. 

pros'pect,  v.  i.  1.  To  look  forward  ;  to  face.  Obs. 

2.  To  prospect  something  ;  as,  he  is  prospecting  this  region 

for  gold. 

pros'pect-ing,  />.  pr.  <{*  vb.  n.  of  prospect.  —  prospecting 
claim,  Mining ,  a  specially  large  claim  allotted  to  the  first 
miner  discovering  gold  in  a  district.  Australia. 
pro-spec'tlve  (pro-spgk'tTv),  a.  [L.  prospectivus:  cf.  F. 
prospectif.  See  prospect,  ».]  1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  pros¬ 
pect ;  furnishing  a  prospect ;  perspective.  Obs.  Milton.  \ 


roB'o-di' a-cal  ( p  r  5  s'O-d  V a- 
/Jl),  a.  [L.  yrosodiacus.]  Pro- 
aodical.  —  di'a-cal  ly,  adv. 
pro-ao 'dial  ( p  r  o-s  o'd  T-fY  1 ),  a. 
Prosodic.  —  pro-ao'di  al  ly.  u<lv. 
praso'di-an  (-dn),  n.  A  proao- 
diat. 

pro-ao'ma  (p  r  C-ad'm  d),  n. 
fNL.  ;  pro-  4-  G  r.  a  in  n  a, 
(Tu>naT0<;,  body.]  Zobl.  The 
anterior  division  of  the  body, 
esp.  of  a  mollusk.  —  pro  ao'mal 
(-mol),  a.  —  pro  so-mat'ic  (  pro'- 
aO-mHt'Tk).  a. 

proa  o-no  ma'ai  a  (prBs'O-nC- 
ml'zhl-d),  w.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr. 
irpoaovopaaia  n  naming.]  A 
kind  of  pun  consisting  in  play¬ 
ing  upon  a  similarity  of  sound, 
pros'o-pai'gl  a  (-p  &  I'j  T-d),  n 
[NL.;  prosopo -  +  -ulgia.]  Med. 
Facial  neuralgia.  —  proa  o-pal'- 

rlc  (-jTk).  a. 

roa'o  po-ceph'a  la  (-pO-sgf'a- 
lti),  n.  pi.  fNL.;  prosopo -  -1-  Gr. 

head.]  Syn.  of  Sca- 

rilOPODA. 

proa  o  pog'ra  phy  (prrts'fi-pfig'- 
ra-fl),  n.  [ prosopo-  4-  -gray  dig.] 
Description  of  the  face  or  per- 
aonul  appearance, 
proa'o  po-lep'  ay  (p  r  5  s'6-p  C- 


lCp'aT),  «.  [Gr.  7rpo<ruj7roAi)-  , 
\pia  :  npoaionov  face  -f  hpif/is 
a  taking.]  Opinion  formed  of 
per  Bonn.  e*p.  prematurely  from  1 
personal  appearance.  Obs. 
ros  o  poa'chi  ais  ( pros' n-p5s'- 
I-ala),  n.  [NL.  ;  prosopo-  -f 
Gr.  aliens  u  cleaving.]  Terat. 
Congenital  fissure  ol  the  face, 
proa  o-po-to'cl-a  (-pC-tS'shf-d  ; 
-aY-d),  n.  [NL.  ;  prosopo-  -f-  Gr. 
tokos  birth.]  Med.  Presenta¬ 
tion  of  the  face  in  parturition, 
pro-apec'tor.  n.  =  i*kosi*kctor. 
pro-apec'tlon  (prrt-spfk'sliT/n), 
n.  Act  of  looking  forward  ; 
foresight.  I 

pro-aoec'tiv.  Prospective.  /{•/.  | 
proa/pect-le8B,  <i.  See  -i.kss. 
pro-speed r.  i.  [Prob.  pro-  + 
speed To  advance.  Obs. 
proa'per.  a.  [F.  prnsji^re.  or  L. 
prosy  ter.]  Prosperous.  Obs. 
proa'per-a-ble.  a.  [From  ritos- 
per,  ?•.]  Prosperous.  Obs. 
proa  per  a'tion  (p  rfts'pt*  r-5'- 
shMin.  n.  [From  prosper,  v.; 
cf.  OF.  prqsperation ,  LL.  pro- 
speratin .]  Prosperity.  Obs.  or 
Dial.  Eng. 

proa'perd.  Prospered.  Ref  .>/>. 
proa'per-ena.a.  Prosperous.  Obs. 


2.  Looking  forward  in  time  ;  acting  with  foresight ;  —  op¬ 
posed  to  retrospective. 

The  French  king  and  king  of  Sweden  are  circumspect,  indus¬ 
trious.  and  prospective,  too,  iu  this  affair.  Sir  J.  Child. 

3.  Being  within  consideration,  as  a  future  contingency ; 
relating  to  the  future  ;  expected  ;  as,  a  prospective  benefit. 
—  pro-spec'tlve  ly,  adv.  —  pro  spec'tive  ness,  n. 

pro-spec'tive  (pro-spek'tTv),  n.  [Cf.  OF.  prospective.'] 

1.  The  scene  before  or  around  ;  view  ;  prospect. 

2.  A  perspective  glass.  Obs.  Chaucer.  Beau.  &  FI. 

3.  A  lookout ;  a  watchman.  Obs. 

pros'pec-tor  (prbs'pSk-ter),  n.  [Cf.  L.  prospector  one  who 
looks  out.]  One  who  prospects;  esp.,  Mining,  one  who 
explores  a  region  for  valuable  mineral  deposits, 
pro-spec'tus  (pro-spSk'tus),  n.  [L.,  a  prospect,  sight, 
view  ;  cf.  F.  prospectus.  See  prospect.]  A  preliminary 
written  or  printed  statement  of  a  plan  or  scheme  proposed, 
affording  a  prospect  of  its  nature  ;  specif.,  an  exposition 
of  the  scheme  or  main  features  of  .an  unpublished  literary 
work  or  of  a  business  undertaking,  esp.  of  the  conditions 
of  incorporation  and  apparent  future  promise  of  a  company, 
issued  by  its  promoters. 

pros'per  (proa'per),  v.  t. ;  pros'pered  (-perd) ;  prosper¬ 
ing.  [F.  prosperer ,  v.  i.,  or  L.  prosper  are,  v.  t.,  fr.  pro¬ 
sper  or  prosper  us.  See  prosperous.]  To  render  success¬ 
ful.  “  Prosper  thou  our  handiwork.”  Bk.  of  Com.  Bra  per. 
pros'per,  v.  i.  1.  To  be  successful,  fortunate,  or  prosper¬ 
ous  ;  to  succeed  ;  to  thrive  ;  to  turn  out  well. 

2.  To  grow  ;  to  increase  ;  to  grow  strong  or  potent. 

Iffuck  cherry  trees  prosper  even  to  considerable  timber.  Evelyn. 
pros-per'i-ty  (pr5s-p6r'T-tT),  n.  [ME.  prosperite,  F.  pro¬ 
sperity,  L.  prosperitas.  See  prosperous.]  State  of  being 
prosperous  ;  advance  or  gain  in  anything  good  or  desir¬ 
able;  successful  progress;  attainment  of  the  object  desired, 
good  fortune  ;  success  ;  —  opposed  to  adversity. 

Syn. —  Thrift,  success,  weal,  welfare,  well-being. 

Pros  por'i-ty  Rob'in  son  (rob'Tn-sftn).  Frederick  John 
Robinson  (1782-1859),  Earl  of  Ripou  ;  —  so  called  by  Cobbett 
for  his  boasting  in  the  House  of  Commons,  just  before  the 
financial  crisis  of  1825,  of  the  prosperity  of  the  country. 
Cf.  Adversity  Hume. 


Pros'per-0  (pros'per-o),  n.  In  Shakespeare’s  “Tempest,” 
the  rightful  Duke  of  Milan,  who  had  been  deposed  by  his 
brother  Antonio  and  the  King  of  Naples,  and  set  adrift, 
with  Ins  daughter  Miranda,  in  a  “  rotten  carcass  of  a  boat,” 
and  had  reached  an  uninhabited  island.  Here  by  magic 
he  raises  a  tempest,  in  which  Antonio,  the  King  of  Naples, 
and  others,  are  shipwrecked  upon  the  island.  Prospero  sub¬ 
jects  them  to  many  discomforts,  but  finally  discovers  him¬ 
self,  and  forgives  the  evildoers.  See  Ariel,  3  c.  Miranda, ‘2. 
pros'per-ous  (-fis),  a.  [AF.  prosperous,  fr.  OF.  prospere, 
F.  prospkre,  L.  prosperus  or  prosper,  prob.  orig.  answering 
to  hope  ;  pro  according  to  -f-  the  root  of  sperare  to  hope. 
Cf.  despair.]  1.  Tending  to  prosperity;  favoring;  fa¬ 
vorable  ;  helpful.  “A  prosperous  wind.”  Denham. 

2.  Being  prospered  ;  advancing  in  the  pursuit  of  anything 
desirable  ;  making  gain,  or  increase  ;  thriving  ;  success¬ 
ful  ;  as,  a  prosperous  voyage,  undertaking.  Milton. 

Syn.  —  Fortunate,  successful,  flourishing,  thriving;  fa¬ 
vorable,  auspicious,  lucky. 

—  pros'per-ous-ly,  adv.  —  pros'per-ous-ness,  n. 
pros'tate  (prbs'tat),  a.  [Gr.  i Tpoardr^q  one  who  stands  be¬ 
fore,  fr.  npoitrravai.  to  set  before;  npo  before-)-  iardvai 
to  set :  cf.  F.  prostate.]  Anat.  Designating,  or  pert,  to,  a 
pale,  firm,  partly  muscular,  partly  glandular  body,  the  pros¬ 
tate  gland,  which  surrounds  the  commencement  of  the  ure¬ 


thra  of  the  male,  discharging  by  ducts  opening  into  the 
floor  of  the  urethra.  Its  secretion  is  viscid  and  opalescent.  1 
—  n.  The  prostate  gland.  —  pro-stat'ic  (pro-stSt'Tk),  a. 
pros'the-sis  (pr5s'the-sls),  n.  [L.,  fr.  Gr.  rrpoodecri^  an 
addition,  fr.  npoa-nOevai  to  put  to,  to  add  ;  irpo*  to  -j-  rt- 
Oet/n  to  put,  place.]  1.  Med.  tt*  Dentistry.  The  addition 
to  the  human  body  of  some  artificial  part,  to  replace  one- 
wanting,  as  a  leg,  eye,  or  tooth  ;  —  called  also  prothesis. 

2.  Gram.  The  addition,  esp.  the  prefixing,  of  one  or  more 
letters  to  a  word,  as  in  Moved. 

pros-thet'lo  (prbs-thSt'Tk),  a.  [Cf.  Gr.  irpooOeTucos  dis¬ 
posed  to  add,  7rpd(T^€T<K  put  on.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  pros¬ 
thesis  ;  added,  esp.  prefixed,  as  a  letter  or  letters  to  a  word, 
pros  thet'ics  (-Iks),  n.  Surg.  The  branch  of  surgery  that 
treats  of  prosthesis. 

pros'ti-tute  (prbs'tT-tut),  v.  t. ;  pros'ti-tut'ed  (-tiit'gd)  ; 
pros'ti-tut'ing  (-tut'Ing).  [L.  prostitutus ,  p.  p.  of  prosti- 
tuere  to  prostitute  ;  jtro  before,  forth  -j-  slatuere  to  put, 
place.  See  statute.]  1.  To  offer,  as  a  woman,  to  a  lewd 
use  ;  to  give  up  to  lewdness  for  hire.  Lev.  xix.  29. 

2.  To  devote  to  base  or  unworthy  purposes;  as,  to  prosti¬ 
tute  talents  ;  to  prostitute  official  powers.  Milton. 

pros'tl-tute.  a.  [L.  prostitutus ,  -a,  p.  p.]  Openly  lewd  ; 
devoted  to  base  purposes  ;  infamous  ;  mercenary. 

Made  bold  by  want,  and  prostitute  for  bread.  Prior. 
pros'ti-tute,  n.  1.  A  woman  given  to  indiscriminate  lewd¬ 
ness  ;  a  strumpet ;  a  harlot. 

2.  A  base  hireling  ;  a  mercenary  man  or  woman. 


prosperite.  +  prosperity. 

pro'spi-ce  (p'Oa'pY-ae)  [L., 
iniper.  of  prospicere.]  Look  for¬ 
ward. 

pro-apl 'cience  ( prfi-spYah '^ns), 
n.  [L.  prospicientia,  fr.  prospi- 
ciens,  p.  pr.  of  prospicere.  See 
PROSPECT.]  A  looking  forward, 
pro-apl'cious  (-»<»),  a.  [Perh. 
confusion  of  L.  prospicere  with 
E.  propitious.]  Propitious  ;  aus¬ 
picious.  Obs. 

pro-spic'u-ous.  a.  [L.  vrospi- 
cio/.s.j  Conspicuous.  Obs. 

fro  spo-ran'gl  um.u.  [NL.]  Pot. 

n  certain  phycomycetous  fun¬ 
gi,  the  cell  tluit  gives  rise  to  the 
sporangium.  De  Ban/. 

pross.  n.  tr  v.  [Shortened  fr. 
process.]  Process.  Obs.  exc.  Fr. 
pross,  it.  Sr  r.  [Orig.  uncert.  ; 
cf.  process,  or  prose.]  Chat; 
gossip.  Dial.  Eng. 
proas  (pr5s),  v.  i.  [Cf.  Dan. 
dial,  pros  proud,  prosse  to  be 
boastful.]  To  put  on  airs.  Scot. 
Jr  Dial.  Eng.  —  pross  'y  (-Y),  a 
Fussy.  Scot.  Jr  Dial.  Eng. 
Proaa.  Solomon  (dtSb).  In  Dick¬ 
ens’s  “dale  of  Two  Cities,"  a 
rascal  who  robs  his  sister,  serves 
as  a  spy  in  the  British  service, 
and  finally  becomes  a  turnkey 


in  a  Paris  prison, 
prosse.  8*  prowess. 
proases  *i*  process. 
prost.  •*-  PRIEST, 
pros^a^tal'gi-a  ( p  r  s-'t  d-t  ft  1 
ji-d),  //  [NL.  See  prostate  ;  ! 
-aloia.]  Med.  Pain  in  the  pros-  j 
tate  gland. 

pros'tate.  +  prostrate. 
proa  ta-tec'to-my  (prfia'td-tck'- 
tft-mY),  n.  (prostate  +  -ectomg.] 
Excision  of  the  prostate  gland, 
pros  ta-ti'tiB  (-tl'tYs),  n.  [NL. 
See  prostate  :  -ms.]  Med. 
Inflammation  of  the  prostate. — 
proa  ta-tit'ic  (-tYt'ik),  a. 
proa  ta-tor-rhe 'a,  proa  ta  tor- 
rhoe'a(  prbs'tfi-trt-re '*>),  n.  [NL. 

See  PROSTATE  ;  -RHEA.]  Mrd. 
Discharge  of  a  viscid  secretion 
from  the  prostate  gland, 
pros  tartot'o-my  (-tCt'o-mY),  n. 
[See  prostate  ;  -tomv.]  Surg. 
Incision  into  the  prostate  gland, 
pro  atem-mat'le  (prfi'stP-m&t'- 
Yk ),  pro-stem'mate  (prfi-atCm'- 
St),  a.[Gr.rrpo  before  +  aregpa 
a  chaplet ;  —  from  its  position 
before  the  eyes.]  Zoiil.  Desig¬ 
nating. or  pertaining  to.a  minute 
organ  of  unknown  function  in 
front  of  the  eyes  of  certain 


pros'  ti-tu'tion  (prbs'tt-tu'sliwn),  n.  [L.  prostihUio:  cf. 
F.  prostitution.]  1.  Act  or  practice  of  prostituting  the 
body  ;  common  lewdness  of  a  woman. 

2.  Act  ol  setting  one’s  self  to  sale,  or  of  devoting  to  base 
or  unworthy  purposes  what  is  in  one's  power  ;  as,  the  pros¬ 
titution  of  abilities  ;  prostitution  of  the  press, 
pros'ti-tu  tor  (prbs'tl-tu'ter),  n.  [L.]  One  who  prosti¬ 
tutes  himself  or  another. 

pro-sto'mi  um  (pr$-st5'mT-fim),  n.  ;  pi.  -mia  (-a).  [NL. ; 
pro-  -f-  Gr.  oTopa,  -a to?,  mouth.]  Zobl.  That  portion  of 
the  liead,  esp.  of  certain  worms  and  mollusks,  situated  in 
front  of  the  mouth.  —  pro-Sto'mi-al  (-51),  a. 
pros'trate  (pros'trat),  a.  [L.  prostratus,  p.  p.  of  prosier- 
nere  to  prostrate  ;  ]>ro  before,  forw  ard  -f-  sterner e  to  spread 
out,  throw  down.  See  stratum.]  1.  Lying  with  the  body 
extended  ;  stretched  out ;  as,  to  sleep  prostrate. 

2.  Lying  at  another’s  mercy;  hence,  exhausted  of  vitality 

or  strength  ;  powerless.  Dryden. 

3.  Lying  in  a  humble,  lowly,  or  suppliant  posture. 

4.  Bot.  Trailing  on  the  ground  ;  procumbent. 
pros_'trate  (-trat),  v.  t.  ;  -trat-ed  (-trat-Sd)  ;  -trat-ing 

(-trat-Tng).  1.  To  lay  flat ;  to  throw  down  ;  to  level  ;  fell ; 
as,  to  prostrate  the  body  ;  to  jtrostrate  trees  or  plants. 

2.  To  overthrow  ;  to  demolish  ;  to  destroy  ;  to  deprive  of 
efficiency  ;  to  ruin  ;  as,  to  prostrate  a  village  ;  to  prostrate 
a  government ;  to  firostrate  law  or  justice. 

3.  To  throw  (one’s  self)  down  in  humility,  reverence,  or  ad¬ 
oration  ;  as,  lie  prostrated  himself.  Milman. 

4.  To  cause  to  sink  totally  ;  to  deprive  of  strength  ;  to  re¬ 
duce  greatly  ;  as,  a  person  prostrated  by  fever. 

pros-tra'tion  (prbs-tra'shfin),  ti.  [L .  prostratio:  cf.  F. 
jirostration.]  Act  of  prostrating,  or  state  of  being  pros¬ 
trate  ;  fig.,  great  depression  ;  lowness;  dejection;  as,  a ]>ros- 
tralion  of  spirits  or  strength. 

pros'y  (proz'T),  a. ;  pros'i-er  (-T-er)  ;  pros'i-est  (-T-Sst). 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  prose  ;  like  prose. 

2.  Dull  and  tedious,  esp.  in  discourse  or  wrriting  ;  prosaic. 
Syn.  —  See  prosaic. 

pro-syl'lo  gism  (prfc-sTl'o-jTz’m),  n.  Logic.  A  syllogism 
preliminary  or  logically  essential  to  another  syllogism,  its 
conclusion  becoming  a  premise  of  the  following  syllogism, 
pro'ta-gon  ( pro'td-gon),  n.  [Gr.  npioTayov,  neut.  of  irpioTa- 
yos,  a  wrong  reading  in  Xenophon,  Anab.,  II.  ii.  16,  for  7rpw- 
tck  first;  cf.  ayeiu  to  lead.]  Chem.  A  nitrogenous  phos- 
phorized  substance  occurring  chiefly  in  brain  and  nerve 
tissue,  the  principal  constituent  of  the  white  matter.  It 
is  extracted  as  a  white  crvstallizable  powder.  One  variety 
yields  lecithin,  fatty  acids,  and  cerebrin  on  decomposition, 
pro-tag'o-nist  (pro-t2g'o-ntst),  n.  [Gr.  irpuiiayGiinarri^', 
npGjro *  first  -f-  dyojvL(TTri<;  an  actor,  combatant,  lr.  ayiov  a 
contest.]  One  who  takes  the  leading  part  in  a  drama ; 
hence,  one  who  takes  the  lead  in  any  great  matter. 

Shakespeare,  the  ytroluyonist  on  the  great  arena  of  modern  po- 
etry.  Jje  Qumcey. 

Pro-tag  o-re'an-ism  (pro-tSg'o-re'«n-Tz’m),  n.  Philos.  The 
teachings  of  Protagoras  of  Abdera  (born  c.  4S1  b.  c.),  a 
sophist,  who  taught  that  man  is  the  measure  of  all  things 
and  that  all  truth  is  relative.  See  homo  mensura. 
pro'ta  mine  (pro'ta-mTn;  -men;  184),  n.  Also  -min. 
[G.  protamin.]  Physiol.  Chem.  a  An  amorphous  basic 
substance  rich  in  nitrogen,  found,  in  combination  with 
nucleic  acid,  in  the  spermatic  fluid  of  salmon.  On  decom¬ 
position  it  yields  arginine  and  other  products,  b  By  ex¬ 
tension,  any  of  several  similar  bases  got  from  spermatozoa 
of  various  fishes.  They  are  closely  related  to  the  proteids. 
pro-tan'drous  (pri-tSn'drfis),  a.  [ proto -  -j-  Gr.  avr/p,  av- 
i  6po<;,  man.]  Bot.  Zobl.  Characterized  by  protandry. — 
pro-tan'drous  ly,  adv. 

pro'tan  dry  (pro'tSn'drT  ;  pro-tSn'drl),  n.  1.  Bot.  That 
form  of  dichogamy  in  which  the  anthers  mature  and  shed 
their  pollen  before  the  stigma  of  the  same  flower  becomes 
receptive  ;  — contrasted  with protogyny.  It  exists  in  most 
composites,  mints,  and  legumes.  See  dichogamy,  1. 

2.  Zobl.  In  hermaphrodite  animals,  development  of  the 
male  organs,  or  ripening  of  their  product,  some  time  before 
those  of  the  opposite  sex,  which  prevents  fertilization  of  the 
eggs  by  spermatozoa  of  the  same  parent. 

prot'a-sis  (prbt'd-sTs),  n.  [L.,  fr.  Gr.  npoTaais,  fr.  npo- 
reiveiv  to  stretch  before,  forward  ;  npo  before  -f-  rciVeiyto 
stretch.]  1.  A  proposition  ;  a  maxim.  Rare.  Johnson. 

2  Gram.  The  introductory  or  subordinate  member  of  a 
sentence,  generally  of  a  conditional  sentence  ;  — opposed 
to  apodosis.  See  apodosis. 

3.  a  Ancient  Drama.  The  first  part  of  a  drama,  in  which 
the  characters  are  introduced  and  the  argument  explained  ; 
—  so  used  by  critics  of  the  Alexandrian  school,  b  Hence, 
the  opening  lines  of  a  drama,  narrative  poem,  or  the  like  ; 
that  part  preceding  the  epitasis  ;  the  introduction.  Cf. 

KPITAS1S,  1  ;  CATASTA3IS,  1  ’,  CATASTROPHE,  2. 

pro-tas'pis  ( pr o- tils' pTs),  n.  [NL.  ;  proto-  Gr.  a<T7riy 
shield.]  Paleon.  The  minute,  discoid  or  oval,  first  larval 
form  of  a  trilobite.  It  has  a  well-marked  axis,  large  head 
region,  and  shows  but  little  segmentation. 


thvsanuran  insects, 
proa'tern.  v.t.  [OF.  prosteimer, 
or  L.  jirostemcrc.]  To  pros¬ 
trate  Obs. 

pros'ter-nate  (pr5s't5r-nat),  v.t. 
To  prostrate.  Obs. 

fros  ter-na'tion  (-na'slitln),  n. 
F.  See  prostration.]  Prostra¬ 
tion:  dejection;  depression.  Obs. 
pro-8ter'num  ( pril-stOr'mini ),  n. 
[NL.  See  PRO-;  sternum.] 
Zoiil.  The  ventral  plate  of  the 
prothorax  of  an  insect.  —  pro- 
ster'nal  (-ndfl),  a. 
pro-sthen'ic  (pr^-sthfn'Yk),  a. 
Zobl.  Having  the  anterior  parts 
or  organs  stronger  or  larger  than 
those  farther  baek. 
pros'thi-on  (pros'thY-Sn),  n. 
(  NL.,  fr.  Gr.  npoaOiov,  neut.  of 
nprxr9io<;  foremost.]  Cranial. 
The  alveolar  point.  See  cra¬ 
niometry,  Must. 
pros'ti-bule,  ».  [L  prnstibu- 
/n m.]  A  prostitute  ;  also,  a 
brothel.  Obs.  —  proa-tib'u-lous 
(pr5s-tYb'tl-l»?s),  a.  Obs. 

?ro3tite.  n.  [See  prostitute.] 
‘rostitiffc.  Obs. 

pro-sto'mi  ate  ( prO-atfi'mY-Ht), 
a.  Zobl.  Having  a  prostoinium. 
proa'tra-tor  (pr5s'tra-t«r),  n. 


[L.]  One  who  prostrates, 
pro'atyle  ( iiro'stTl),  a.  \n.  [L. 
j/rostylus ,  Gr.  7rpo<7rvAoy  ;  npo 
before  +  o-roAoy  pillar.]  Arch. 
See  colum niation  a  i  d. 
pro-aty'los  ( prft-stT'15s),  v.  |  Gr. 
npotTTvXo*.  See  PROSTYLE.] 
A  prostyle  building, 
pro-suit',  n.  [L.  prosilire  to 
spring  forth,  (with  ad)  to  at¬ 
tempt.]  Attempt ;  a**ay.  Obs. 
Prot.  Abbr.  Protestant, 
pro-tac'tic  ( pro-tak'tYk),  a. 
(Gr.  n pot(xktlko\  placing  or 
placed  before.]  Telling  or  ex¬ 
plaining  beforehand,  as  the  plot 
of  a  play  ;  introductory, 
pro-ta^bu-mose  (prM&l'btl- 

mOB),  n.  =  PROTO-ALBUM OSE. 

pro-tan'dric  (prr.-tfln'drYk),  a. 
Bot.  Zoid.  Protundrous. — 
pro-tan'drism  (  drrz’m).  ». 
pro  tan-o'pi-a  (prO'tin-C'pY-A) 
fi.  [NL.  ;^Gr.  npunos  first  + 
av-  not  4-  Hof .  toTroy,  eye.]  See 
color  blindness  a. 

|  II  pro  tan 'to-  [L.]  For  ao  much; 

.  to  a  certain  extent, 
pro-tar'gol  ( prfi-tiir 'g5l ;  -g51), 

I  n.  [  />ro/eid  4-  Gr.  apyvpo< ;  sil- 
I  ver  4-  3d  -o/.]  Pharm.  A  yellow 


fcTod,  foot ;  out,  oil ;  chair  ;  go  ;  sing,  igk  ;  ♦hen,  thin;  nature,  verdure  (250) ;  K  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144) ;  boN  ;  yet ;  zh  _  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to§§  in  Guide. 
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PROTESTED 


pro  tat'lo  (pr$-tSt'Tk),  a.  [L.  protaticui,  Gr.  nporarucos  : 
cf.  F.  protatique.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  protasis  of  a 
play ;  introductory. 

pro-tax'is  (-tak'sls),  n.  [proto-  -f*  axis  I]  Phys.  Geog. 
The  line  of  initial  uplift  in  a  mountain  system. 

Pro'te-a  (pro'te-a),  n.  [NL.  See  Proteus.  Alluding  to 
the  diversity  in  appearance  of  the  species.]  Bot.  A  large 
genus  of  South  African  shrubs,  type  of  the  family  Pro- 
teaceie.  They  are  characterized  by  the  alternate  rigid 
leaves  and  dense  conelike  heads  of  flowers,  the  fruit  being 
a  hairy  nut  tipped  with  the  long  plumose  style.  P.  mel- 
lifera  is  the  honey  flower. 

Pro  te-a'ce  ae  (-a'se-e),  n.  pi.  [NL.  Cf.  protean.]  Bot. 
A  family  of  archichlamydeous  dicotyledonous  shrubs  and 
trees  constituting  the  order  Proteales,  having  coriaceous 
leaves  and  clustered  bracteate  flowers,  with  4-valvate  calyx 
lobes  and  4  stamens  with  longitudinally  dehiscent  anthers. 
There  are  about  50  genera  and  nearly  1,000  species,  of  which 
fully  two  thirds  are  Australian  and  many  of  the  remain¬ 
der  South  African.  Grevillea ,  Hake  a,  Sirmuellera ,  etc.,  are 
ornamental  in  cultivation.  —  pro  te  a'CCOUS  (-shns),  a. 
pro'te-an  (pro'te-dn  ;  pro-te'dn  ;  277),  a.  1.  [cap.']  Of  or 
pert,  to,  or  characteristic  of,  Proteus;  as,  Protean  changes. 

2.  Exceedingly  variable;  readily  assuming  different  shapes 
or  forms  ;  as,  an  amoeba  is  a  protean  animalcule. 

3.  Theat.  Noting  an  actor  who  plays  different  parts  in  a 
play;  hence,  noting  a  performance  of  this  kind.  Slang. 
protean  stone,  a  kind  of  artificial  stone  made  from  gypsum. 

pro'te-an,  n.  1.  A  protean  person.  Obs. 

2.  Theat.  An  actor  who  takes  a  number  of  parts.  Slang. 
pro'te-ase  (pro'te-as),  w.  [proteid -ase .]  Chem.  Any 

proteolytic  enzyme. 

pro-tect'  (pr$-tSkt'),  v.  t.  ;  pro-tect'ed  ;  pro-tect'ing. 
[L.  protectus ,  p.  p.  of  protegere,  lit.,  to  cover  in  front;  pro 
before  -f-  tegcre  to  cover.  See  tegument.]  1.  To  cover 
or  shield  from  danger  or  injury  ;  to  defend  ;  to  guard  ;  to 
preserve  in  safety  ;  as,  a  father  protects  his  children. 

2.  Eng.  Hist.  To  act  as  protector  for. 

3.  Econ.  To  guard,  shield,  or  foster  by  a  protective  tariff. 

4.  Com.  ti*  Finance.  To  see  that  (a  note,  draft,  or  other 
obligation)  is  paid  or  satisfied  at  maturity  (114  U.  S. 
687) ;  as,  the  consolidated  company  agreed  to  protect  the 
bonds  of  the  individual  companies. 

Syn.  —  Guard,  shield,  preserve.  See  defend. 
pro-tect'ed,  p.  p  of  protect.  — protected  cruiser.  See  navy, 
2.  —  p.  prince,  the  ruler  of  any  of  a  large  number  of  native 
states  under  the  suzerainty  or  protection  of  Groat  Britain. 
—  p.  state,  a  Internal.  Lair.  A  state  subject  to  a  protecto¬ 
rate  (which  see),  b  Any  of  the  states  ruled  by  protected 
princes  in  British  India. 

pro-tec'tion  (prfc-tSk'slmn),  n.  [ME.  proteccioun ,  F.  pro¬ 
tection ,  L.  protectio.]  1.  Act  of  protecting,  or  state  of 
being  protected  ;  preservation  from  loss,  injury,  or  annoy¬ 
ance  ;  defense  ;  shelter  ;  as,  the  weak  need  protection. 

2.  That  which  protects,  or  preserves  from  injury ;  a  de¬ 
fense  ;  a  shield  ;  a  refuge. 

Let  them  rise  up  .  .  .  and  be  your  protection.  Bent,  xxxii.  38. 

3.  A  writing  that  protects,  or  secures  from  molestation  or 
arrest ;  a  pass ;  a  safe-conduct ;  a  passport. 

4.  Econ.  The  freeing  of  the  producers  of  a  country  from 
foreign  competition  in  their  home  market  by  the  imposi¬ 
tion  of  such  duties  on  goods  of  foreign  origin  as  will  re¬ 
strict  or  prevent  their  importation  ;  also,  the  theory,  pol¬ 
icy,  or  system  (called  protective  system)  favoring  or  prac¬ 
ticing  the  imposition  of  such  duties  ;  —  opposed  to  free 
trade  (cf .  American  system).  The  term  protection  is  some¬ 
times  used  to  include  the  system  of  encouragement  of 
home  industries  by  the  payment  of  bounties,  and,  in  a  still 
broader  and  more  recent  use,  to  include  all  the  measures 
by  which  a  state  or  country  endeavors  to  secure  the  best 
possible  development  of  its  own  resources.  A  protective 
system  tends  to  effect  its  purpose  bv  a  hijjjh  tax  on  small 
imports  framed  for  protection  with  incidental  revenue, 
ratner  than  by  a  low  tax  on  large  imports  that  may  be 
framed  as  a  tariff  for  revenue  with  Incidental  protection,  or 
by  a  system  of  reciprocity  taxes  (see  reciprocity). 

Syn.  —  Preservation,  guard,  refuge,  security,  safety, 
pro-tec'tion  ism  (-Tz’m),  n.  Econ.  The  doctrine  or  policy 
of  protectionists.  See  protection,  4. 
pro-tec'tion  ist,  n.  Econ.  One  who  favors  protection, 
pro-tec'tive  (pro-t5k'tiv),  a.  1.  Affording  protection  ; 
sheltering  ;  defensive  ;  as,  a  protective  Providence. 

2.  Based  on,  or  pertaining  to,  the  economic  principles  of 
protection  ;  affording,  or  designed  to  afford,  protection  ;  as, 
a  protective  tariff  ;  protective  duties.  See  protection,  4. 
protective  deck,  Nav.,  a  steel  deck,  usually  convex,  several 
Inches  thick,  joining  the  ship’s  ends  and  sides  below  the 
water  line.  See  deck,  2.  —  p.  system.  See  protection,  4.  — 
p.  tariff.  Econ..  a  tariff  that  protects  domestic  producers, 
esp.  one  primarily  designed  to  secure  protection,  as  dis¬ 
ting.  from  a  tariff  for  revenue.  See  protection,  4. 
pro-tec'tive,  n.  Anything  that  serves  for  protection, 
pro  tec'tor  (  ter),  n.  [L.  :  cf.  F ,%protecteur .]  1.  One  that 
defends  or  shields  ;  a  defender ;  guardian  ;  patron. 

2.  Eng.  Hist,  a  One  having  the  care  of  the  kingdom  dur¬ 
ing  the  king’s  minority ;  a  regent,  b  [cap.]  Short  for 
Lord  Protector  b- 

3.  R.C.  Ch.  A  cardinal,  from  one  of  the  more  considerable 
Roman  Catholic  nations,  who  looks  after  th^  interests  of 
his  people  at  Rome  ;  also,  a  cardinal  who  has  the  same  re¬ 
lation  to  a  college,  religious  order,  etc. 

pro-tec'tor-ate  (-ttfr-ut),  n.  1.  Government  by  a  protector ; 
also,  the  rank  or  office  of  a  protector,  or  the  period  of  his 
rule  ;  —  applied  esp.  [cap.]  to  the  government  of  England 
under  Oliver  Cromwell. 


2.  A  relation  of  superior  authority  assumed  by  one  power 
or  state  over  an  inferior  or  a  dependent  one,  whereby  the 
former  protects  the  latter  from  domestic  or  foreign  dis¬ 
turbance  or  dictation  (usually  having  exclusive  control  of 
its  foreign  relations)  and  shares  in  the  management  of  its 
affairs ;  also,  the  authority  so  assumed,  or  the  period  of 
its  exercise,  or  the  country  so  protected.  The  term  protec¬ 
torate  is  loosely  used  to  designate  relations  varying  widely 
in  degree  of  subordination  of  the  protected  power. 

II  pro/t6/gd'(pr$/ta/zha'),7i.  ma.?c.;/>/.-GEs(-zhaz';  F.  -zha')  I 
II  prot6  gde'(pro/ta/zha'),7i./cm.;^/.  -gees  (-zhaz';  -zha').  j 
[F.,  p.  p.  of  protkger.  See  protect.]  One  under  the  care 
and  protection  of  another. 

pro  tege'  (pro-t6j'),  v.  t.  [F .proteger.]  To  protect.  Obs. 
pro'te-id  (pio'te-Td),  n.  [G.  proteid ,  fr.  protein  +  -id  = 
Gr.  -eiSrjsj  fr.  elSos  form.]  Physiol.  Chem.  Any  of  a  class  of 
extremely  complex  substances  which  are  of  first  importance 
in  physiological  chemistry,  being  essential  constituents  of 
all  living  cells,  both  animal  and  vegetable,  and  also  of  the 
diet  of  the  animal  organism.  See  food,  1.  All  contain 
carbon,  hydrogen,  nitrogen,  and  oxygen.  Sulphur  is  also 
found  in  all  except  the  protamines,  phosphorus  and  iron 
in  a  few,  and  certain  other  elements  in  a  very  few.  The 
great  majority  of  proteids  are  colloidal;  a  few,  however, 
such  as  the  proteoses  and  peptones,  are  diffusible.  The 
proteids  are  usually  amorphous,  but  some  have  been  ob¬ 
tained  in  crystalline  form.  They  may  be  decomposed  by 
various  means,  as  by  acids  and  alkalies,  proteolytic  en¬ 
zymes,  and  putrefaction  bacteria.  The  ultimate  products 
of  their  hydrolysis  are  amino  acids,  from  which,  substances 
possessing  some  of  the  properties  of  true  proteids  may  be 
artificially  built  up. 

The  abandonment  of  the  word  proteid  and  the  sub¬ 
stitution  of  protein  in  its  place  has  been  recommended  by 
some  authorities. 

pro'te  In  (pro'te-Tn),  n.  [G.  protein,  fr.  Gr.  -npojTeveiv  to 
be  first.]  a  Physiol.  Chem.  (1)  An  alkali  albuminate  for¬ 
merly  supposed  to  be  the  basis  of  all  albuminous  substances, 
whence  its  name.  (2)  =  proteid.  b  Chem.  The  total  ni¬ 
trogenous  material  in  vegetable  or  animal  substances,  ob¬ 
tained  by  multiplying  the  total  nitrogen  by  a  factor,  usu¬ 
ally  6.26,  assuming  most  proteids  to  contain  approximately 
10  percent  of  nitrogen. —  pro'te-i  na'ceousl-I-na'shws),  a. 
pro'te-in'o-chro'mo-gen  (-Tn'6-kro'mo-jgn),  n.  [protein 
-f-  chromo-  -f-  -gen.]  Physiol.  Chem.  Tryptophane  ;  —  so 
called  from  its  property  of  combining  with  bromine  and 
chlorine  to  form  compounds  of  intense  violet  color,  the 
pro'te  in 'o-chromes  (-Tn'6-kromz). 
pro- tend'  (pro-tSnd'),  v.  t.  dr  t.  ;  -tend'ed  ;  -tending.  [L. 
protendere ,  protensum  ;  pro  forth  -|-  tendere  to  stretch.] 
To  hold  out ;  to  stretch  forth  ;  to  extend.  Obs.  or  R. 

With  hands  and  feet  protending.  A.  H.  Clough. 
pro  tend',  v.  t.  dr  i.  To  portend.  Obs. 
pro-ten'8ive  (-tSn'sTv),  a.  1.  Drawn  out;  extended. 

Time  is  a  protensi re  quantity.  Sir  IV.  Hamilton. 
2.  Protracted  ;  enduring.  Obs.  T.  Gale. 

pro  te-ol'y-sis  (pro'te-<51'T-sYs),  n.  [NL. ;  proteid  -j-  -lysis.] 
Physiol.  Chem.  Cleaving  or  hydrolysis  of  proteids  with 
formation  of  simpler  and  soluble  products,  as  in  digestion, 
pro'te-o-lyt'ic  (-6-lTt'Tk),  a.  [proteid  -f  -lytic.]  Physiol. 

Chem.  Cleaving  proteids  ;  producing  proteolysis. 
Pro'te-O-sau'rus  (pro'te-fc-sS'rws),  n.  [NL.  ;  Proteus  -f 
-saurus.]  Paleon.  The  best-known  genus  of  ichthyosaurs. 
See  Ichthyosauri  a.  Ichthyosaurus  is  a  synonym:  It  is 
the  type  of  a  family,  Pro'te  O-sau'ri-dae  (-rl-de),  syn.  Ich¬ 
thyosaur  idee. 

pro'te-ose  (pro'te-os),  n.  [proteid  -f-  -ose.]  Physiol.  Chem. 
Any  of  a  class  of  intermediate  soluble  products  formed 
from  proteids  by  digestion  with  gastric  and  pancreatic 
juice,  and  also  by  the  hydrolytic  action  of  boiling  dilute 
acids  and  alkalies,  etc.  ;  an  albumose.  The  distinction 
between  the  proteoses  and  the  final  proteid  products,  or 
peptones,  is  a  difficult  one.  Formerly  the  basis  of  separa¬ 
tion  was  the  behavior  of  a  solution  toward  nitric  acid, 
acetic  acid,  potassium  ferrocyanide,  and  acidified  salt  solu¬ 
tion,  peptones  being  precipitated  by  none  of  these  re¬ 
agents,  proteoses  by  all.  At  present  those  products  w  hich 
can  be  salted  out.  esp.  by  ammonium  sulphate,  are  called 
proteoses,  while  those  which  remain  in  solution  under  this 
treatment  are  called  peptones  or  pure  peptones.  Proteoses 
are  divided  into  twfo  groups,  the  primary  and  secondary 
proteoses,  the  former  including  the  protoproteoses,  hetero- 
proteoses,  etc.,  the  latter  (more  nearly  allied  to  the  pep¬ 
tones)  the  deuteroproteoses.  The  molecular  weight  of  deu- 
teroproteoses  has  been  estimated  to  be  2500-3200,  as  com¬ 
pared  with  5000-7000  for  albumins  and  400-250  for  peptones, 
prot'er-o-  (pr5t'er-o-).  Combining  form  from  Greek  npo- 
Tcpo 9,  before ,  earlier ,  former. 

prot'er-o-base'  (-bas'),  n.  [  protero-  -f-  base.]  Petrog.  A 
variety  of  diabase  containing  hornblende. 
Prot'er-Og'ly-pha  (-5g'lT-fd),  n.  pi.  [NL. ;  protero-  -f  Gr. 
y\v<f>fiv  to  carve.]  Zodl.  A  division  of  snakes  including 
those  wdiieh  have  permanently  erect  grooved  or  perfo¬ 
rated  fangs  in  the  front  of  the  upper  jaw  followed  by  ordi¬ 
nary  teeth.  They  are  wddely  distributed  in  southern  Africa, 
Australia,  and  the  warmer  parts  of  America.  In  appear¬ 
ance  they  resemble  the  harmless  colubrine  snakes,  but 
they  are  all  poisonous.  The  cobra,  sea  snakes,  and  true 
coral  snakes  are  examples.  Cf.  Opisthoglypha.  —  prot'er- 
o  glyph'  (prSt'er-o-glTfO,  a.  &  7i.  —  prot  er-o-glyph'ic 
(-glTf'Tk),  prot  er-ogly  phous  <-5g'lT-fws),  a. 
Prot'er-o-zo'ic  (-t- zo'Yk),  a.  [ protero -  +  Gr.  £iorj  life.] 
Geol.  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  designating,  the  era  preceding 
the  Paleozoic.  See  geology,  Chart ,  Algonkian,  2.  —  n. 
The  Proterozoic  era  or  group. 

pro-test'  (pro-tSst/),  v.  pro-test'ed  ;  pro-test'ing.  [F. 


protester ,  L.  protestari  ;  pro  before  -j-  testari  to  be  a  wit¬ 
ness,  testis  a  witness.  See  testify.]  1.  To  make  a  solemn 
declaration  or  affirmation  of ;  to  declare  ;  assert ;  affirm  ; 
asseverate  ;  aver  ;  as,  to  protest  one’s  loyalty. 

2.  To  call  as  a  witness  in  affirming  or  denying,  or  to  prove 

an  affirmation  ;  to  appeal  to.  Milton. 

3.  To  proclaim  ;  declare  publicly ;  publish.  Obs.  Shak. 

4.  To  promise  solemnly  ;  to  vow.  Obs. 

6.  Negotiable  Paper,  a  Strictly,  to  make  a  solemn  w  rit¬ 
ten  declaration,  in  due  form,  on  behalf  of  the  holder, 
against  all  parties  liable  for  any  loss  or  damage  to  be  sus¬ 
tained  by  the  nonacceptance  or  the  nonpayment  of  a  bill  of 
exchange  or  note,  as  the  case  may  be  ;  —  said  of  a  notary  pub¬ 
lic,  whose  seal  it  is  the  usual  practice  to  affix,  b  Popularly, 
to  make,  or  procure  to  be  made,  a  formal  notarial  certifica¬ 
tion  attesting  the  dishonor  of  a  bill  of  exchange  or  promis¬ 
sory  note  together  with  due  service  of  notice  of  dishonor  ; 

—  said  of  the  notary  or  a  party  in  interest.  C  In  English 
practice,  sometimes,  short  for  to  protest  for  better  security, 
that  is,  to  give  formal  notice  to  all  parties  of  the  insolvency 
or  other  condition  of  the  acceptor  of  a  bill  warranting  the 
supposition  that  he  will  not  pay  it  when  due. 

6  To  make  a  protest  against. 

The  delense  had  presented  an  affidavit  protesting  him  on  the 
ground  of  animus  exhibited.  McClure's  Mag. 

Syn. —Asseverate,  assert,  aver,  attest,  testify,  declare, 
profess.  See  affirm. 

pro  test'  (pro-tSst'),  v.  i.  1  To  affirm  in  a  public  or  for¬ 
mal  manner ;  to  bear  witness ;  to  declare  solemnly ;  to 
asseverate. 

2.  To  make  a  solemn  declaration  (often  a  written  one)  ex¬ 
pressive  of  opposition  or  condemnation  ;  — with  against ; 
as,  he  protests  against  your  votes.  Denham. 

pro'test  (pro'tgst ;  formerly  also  pro-tSst'),  n.  [Cf.  OF. 
pretest,  proteste ,  F.  protet.  See  protest,  v.]  1.  Act  of 

protesting ;  that  which  is  protested ;  an  asseveration ; 
protestation  ;  specif.,  a  solemn  declaration  of  opinion,  com¬ 
monly  a  formal  objection,  as  in  writing,  against  some  act. 
2.  Law.  a  (1)  Strictly,  a  solemn  declaration  in  writing, 
in  due  form,  made  by  a  notary  public,  usually  under  his 
notarial  seal,  on  behalf  of  the  holder  of  a  bill  or  note,  pro¬ 
testing  against  all  parties  liable  for  any  loss  or  damage  by 
the  nonacceptance  or  nonpayment  of  the  bill,  or  by  the 
nonpayment  of  the  note,  as  the  case  may  be  ;  popularly, 
the  making  of,  or  procuring  to  be  made,  such  a  declaration 
with  due  service  of  notice  of  dishonor.  (2)  The  act  of  pro¬ 
testing  a  bill  for  better  security  ;  —  called  in  full  a  proteit 
for  better  security .  b  A  declaration  made  by  the  master  of 
a  vessel  before  a  notary,  consul,  or  other  authorized  officer, 
upon  his  arrival  in  port  after  a  disaster,  stating  the  partic¬ 
ulars  of  it,  and  show  ing  that  any  damage  or  loss  sustained 
was  not  ow  ing  to  the  fault  of  the  vessel,  her  officers  or 
crew',  but  to  the  perils  of  the  sea,  etc.,  as  the  case  may  be, 
and  protesting  against  them,  c  A  declaration  made  by  a 
party,  before  or  while  paying  a  tax,  duty,  or  the  like,  or 
performing  an  act,  demanded  of  him,  which  he  deems  ille¬ 
gal,  denying  the  justice  of  the  demand,  and  asserting  his 
rights  and  claims,  to  show  that  his  action  is  not  voluntary, 
prot'es-tant  (pr5t'£s-tant),  n.  [F.  protestant ,  fr.  L.  proles- 
tans ,  - antis ,  p.  pr.  of  protestare.  See  protest,  v.]  One 
who  protests ;  specif.  :  [cap.]  a  Originally,  one  of  those 
German  princes  who,  professing  reformed  doctrine,  signed 
at  the  Diet  of  Spires  on  April  20,  1529,  a  protest  against  the 
annulment  of  the  decree  of  the  Diet  of  Spires  in  1526,  which 
had  been  unanimously  passed,  calling  upon  the  emperor  to 
summon  a  general  council,  and  meanwhile  allowing  each 
prince  to  manage  the  religious  affairs  of  his  territory  as  he 
saw  fit.  b  Popularly,  any  Christian  not  of  the  Roman  Cath¬ 
olic  Church,  the  Old  Catholic  Church,  or  the  Eastern 
Church.  The  designation  is  rejected  by  many  members  of 
the  churches  of  the  Anglican  Comm,unioii. 
prot'es-tant,  a.  [F.  protestant.]  1.  Making  a  protest. 

2  [cap.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  Protestants  or  their  faith 
and  practice  ;  as,  Protestant  writers. 

Protestant  canon.  See  1st  canon,  4.  —  P.  Duke,  James,  Duke  of 
Monmouth  (1649-85),  natural  son  of  Charles  II. :  —  so  called 
because  he  renounced  the  Roman  Catholic  faith.  —  P.  Epis¬ 
copal  Church,  the  religious  body  which  represents  in  the 
United  States  the  Anglican  Communion,  fully  organized 
as  a  separate  body  from  the  Church  of  England  in  1789.  Its 
doctrine,  discipline,  and  worship  are  those  of  the  Church 
of  England,  with  such  modifications  in  its  constitution  and 
worship  as  local  circumstances  have  required.  —  P.  Friend*. 
See  Free  Congregations.  —  P.  Pope,  Pope  Clement  XIV. 
(1769-74),  a  pontiff  distinguished  for  his  enlightened  and 
liberal  policy,  and  for  his  decree  suppressing  the  Jesuits  ; 

—  sometimes  so  called.  —  P.  Reformation.  See  reformation. 
prot'es-tant-ism  (pr8t'gs-t5nt-iz’m),  n.  [Cf.  F.  protes- 

tantisme.]  Quality  or  state  of  being  protestant ;  protestant 
principles;  specif.  [cap.],  state  of  being  a  Protestant ;  the 
principles  or  religion  of  the  Protestants. 

There  needs  then  a  protestantism  in  social  usages.  //.  Sjtencer. 
Prot'es-tant-ize  (-iz),  r.  t. ;  -ized  (-izd);  -iz'ing  (-iz'Tng). 
To  make  Protestant  ;  to  convert  to  Protestantism, 
prot  es  ta'tion  (prSt'Ss-ta'slmn),  n.  [ME.  protestarioun, 
F.  protestation ,  L.  protestatio.  See  protest.]  1.  Act  of 
protesting  ;  a  public  avowal  ;  a  solemn  declaration,  esp.  of 
dissent.  “  The  protestation  of  our  faith.”  Latimer. 

2.  Law.  Formerly,  a  declaration  in  common-law  pleading, 
by  which  the  party  interposes  an  oblique  allegation  or  de¬ 
nial  of  some  fact,  protesting  that  it  does  or  does  not  exist 
or  is  or  is  not  sufficient  in  law,  and  at  the  same  time  avoid¬ 
ing  the  duplicity  of  a  direct  affirmation  or  denial, 
prot'es-ta'tor  (pr5t'6s-ta'ter),  n.  [Cf.  F . protestateur.]  One 
who  makes  protestation  ;  a  protester. 


soluble  powder,  an  alhuminate 

of  silver,  used  as  an  antiseptic, 
pro'te-ad  (pro't£-&d),  ti.  A  pro- 
teaceous  plant.  Lina  ley. 

Pro'te-a'leB  (prS^f-a'lez),  n.jil. 
[NL.l  Hot.  See  Protkace.e. 
pro'te-an-ly,  adv.  of  protkax. 
pro'te-an  wise7,  adv.  See -wise. 
proteccioun.  ^  protection. 
pro  tecting.  />.  pr.  V  rh.  n.  of 
protect.  —  p  r  o-t  e  c  t'l  n  g-1  y, 
adv. 

pro-tec'tioL  al  (prft-tPk'shun- 
<ll),  a.  Of  or  pert,  to  protection, 
pro  tec'tlv.  Protective.  R.  Sp. 
pro  tec'tive-ly,  adv.  of  protec¬ 
ts*. 

pro-tec 'tlve-ness,  n .  See -ness. 
pro-tec 'tor-al  (pr&-tPk't/5r-4l), 
a.  Of  or  pert,  to  a  protector  or 
protectorate. 

Pro-tec'tor-al-Ut,  n.  Eng.  Hist. 


An  adherent  of  the  Lord  Pro¬ 
tector  Cromwell, 
pro  tec-to'rl-al  (pro'tek-td'rT- 
dl),  a.  [Cf.  L.  jtrotectorius .] 
=  PROTECTOR  A  L. 
pro  tec-to'rl-an  o.  Of  or 

pert,  to  u  protector  ;  protectoral ; 
specif.  [or/;>.],  of  or  pert,  to  the 
Lord  Protector  Cromwell  or  the 
Protectorate. 

pro-tec'tor  lea*,  a.  See -less. 
pro  tec'tor-Bhip.  n.  See -ship. 
pro-tec'to-ry  (pro-t£k't?i-rT),  n. 
An  institution  for  the  protection 
of  some  class,  as  one  for  the  care 
of  homeless  or  vicious  children, 
pro-tec'tres*  (-trfs),  pro-tec'- 
trlx  (-trlks),  n.  [NL.  protec- 
trir.)  A  woman  who  protects, 
pro-teg'u-lum  (pr5-t5g'fl-lQm), 
n.  [NL.:  nr n-  +  L.  teguhnn  cov¬ 
ering]  Zodl.  6f  Paleon.  The  em¬ 


bryonic  shell  of  a  brnohiopod. 

Pro-te'i-d*  (-te'Y-de),  n.  pi. 
[NL.]  Zodl.  A  family  of  amphib¬ 
ians  consisting  of  ’  the  genera 
Proteus  and  Nectnrus. 
proteid  crystal,  or  protein  crys¬ 
tal  Rot.  =  CRYSTALLOID,  2. 
proteid  grain,  protein  grain. 
7 lot.  =  ALEURONK  GRAIN, 
pro  te'i-form  (prii-te'T-fdrm),  a. 
Zodl.  Protean.  [naceous.  I 

pro-te'i-nouB  <  -nus),  a.  Protei-| 
prot  e-la'tion.  n.  [L. protelare, 
- atum ,  to  drive  away.J  A  driv¬ 
ing  awav.  Ohs. 

Prot'e-les  (pr5t'£-lez),ri.  [NL. ; 
Gr.  npo  in  front  +  reA^ei?  per¬ 
fect;— it  being  pentadactyl  in 
its  fore  feet.]  Zodl.  The  genus 
consisting  of  the  aard-wolf. 
Pro-tel'i-da  (prf»-tel'T-de),n.  pi. 
[NL.]  Zodl.  See  aard-wolf. 


protem.  Ahhr.  Pro  tempore, 
pro  tem'po-ra'ne  oas  (prn-t?m'- 
po-ra'n?-«s),  a.  Done  pro  tem¬ 
pore  ;  temporary.  Rare. 

II  protem  'pore  (prfi  tem'p8-rc). 
[1..]  Kor  the  time  being  ;  tem¬ 
porarily.  [Extension.  Obs.  i 
pro  terifle',  n.  [See  protend.]! 
pro-ten'sion  (-tPn'sht/n),  n.  [L. 
jn-otrusioA  A  drawing  out ;  ex¬ 
tension  :  duration.  Rare. 
pro-ten'si-ty  (-el-tT),  n.  [From 
L.  prot ensus,  p.  p.]  Quality  or 
character  of  being  protensive. 
pro  ter  an'droua  (prG'ter-an'- 
drtis;  prfit'Sr-L  a.  [Gr.  n-porepof 
earlier  +  - anarous. ]  Rot.  Protan- 
drous.  — pro'ter-an'dry  (-drY),n. 
pro  ter-an'thous  (-thus),  a. 
(Gr.  TrpoTepoc  earlier  (fr.  irpo 
before)  -f  -anthous.]  Bot.  Hav¬ 


ing  flowers  appearing  before  the 
leaves  ;  — said  of  certain  plants, 
pro-ter'i-cal  (pri5-t5r'T-k^l),  a. 
[Gr.  npio-cpucos,  npoTepiKos, 
early  (of  figs).]  Early-bearing  ; 
—  of  trees.  Ohs. 
pro'ter-og'y-nous  (pro/t?r-5j'T- 
ntls ;  pr5t'?r-),  a.  [jnotero-  + 
- gi/nous .]  Bot.  Protogynous. 
pro  ter-og'y-ny  (-nl),  //.  Pro- 
togyny. 

Pro  ter-o-aau'rus  (-o-so'n/s),  n. 
NL.;  protero-  -t-  -snurvsd  Pa¬ 
eon.  An  extinct  genus  of  rhvn- 
chocephalianreptilesof  the  Per¬ 
mian  period.  They  were  of  liz¬ 
ardlike  form,  attaining  a  length 
of  four  feet.  The  genus  is  the 
type  of  a  family,  Pro  ter  o-sau'. 
ri-dae  (-rY-de).  and  a  suborder. 
Pro  ter  o  8au'ri-a  (-a).  —  pro'- 
ter-o-saur7  (-sdr7),  n.  —  pro'ter-o- 


sau'ri-an  (-sft'rY-rtn),  a.  8r  n.~ 
pro  ter  o  sau'roid  (-s8'roid),  a. 
pro  terve',  a.  [L.  protervus.  or 
OF.  proterve.]  Froward.  Ohs. 
pro-ter'vi-ty  (prC-tflr'vi-tY),  n. 
[I,,  protei'vitas.]  Peevishness  ; 
petulance.  Rare. 

Pro- tea  i-la'us  ( prfi-tPs'Y-la'tfs), 
n.  [L.,  fr.  Gr.  IIpu>TecriAaos.] 
Gr.  Myth.  A  Thessalian  wnmor, 
first  of  the  Greeks  to  he  slain  at 
the  siege  of  Troy.  An  oracle 
having  predicted  that  the  first 
erson  to  6tep  on  land  should 
e  killed,  he  alone  dared  to  sac¬ 
rifice  himself.  See  Laoijamia. 
pro-test'a-ble.  a.  See -able. 
prot'es-tan-cy  (prCt'Ps-t/ln-sI)* 
n.  Protestantism.  Rare. 
Prot'ea-tant-ly.  ndv.  In  con¬ 
formity  to  Protestantism.  Ohs. 
pro-test'ed,  a.  Protestant.  Obs. 


ale,  senate,  efire,  ftm,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofa;  eve,  Svent,  end,  recent,  maker;  Ice,  Ill;  51d,  6bey,  orb,  6dd,  s6ft,  connect;  use,  unite,  urn,  Up,  circus,  menu; 
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pro-test'er  (pro-tSs'ter^n.  One  who  protests  ;  specif.:  a 
One  who  utters  a  solemn  declaration.  SfuiJe.  b  [cap.] 
Scot,  llist.  In  the  17th  century,  one  of  a  party  among  the 
Covenanters  which  protested  against  the  resolution  of  1650 
that  all  persons  not  professed  enemies  to  the  Covenant  or 
excommunicated  should  be  allowed  to  serve  in  the  army, 
which  resolution  effected  a  reconciliation  with  the  Royal¬ 
ists  ;  a  Remonstrant ;  —  opposed  to  Resolulioncr.  q  Law. 
One  who  protests  a  bill  of  exchange  or  a  note. 

Pro'teus  (pro'tus;  -te-ws),  n.  [L.,  fr.  Gr.  npa>T«o9.] 

1.  Class.  Myth.  A  prophetic  sea  god  in  the  service  of 
Poseidon  (Neptune).  When  seized,  he  would  assume  dif¬ 
ferent  shapes,  so  trying  to  escape  prophesying.  Hence 
one  who  easily  changes  his  appearance  or  principles. 

2.  One  of  the  “Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona”  in  Shake¬ 
speare’s  play  of  that  name.  He  deserts  his  ladylove,  Julia 
and  treacherously  makes  love  to  Silvia  in  the  absence  of  his 
forgiving  friend  Valentine,  but  marries  Julia  in  the  end. 

3.  Zodl.  &  A  genus  of  aquatic,  eel-shaped  amphibians  con¬ 

sisting  of  one  species 
( P .  anguinus)  called 
olmy  inhabiting  the 
waters  of  certain 
dark  caverns  in  Aus¬ 
tria.  It  has  perma¬ 
nent  external  gills,  Proteus  (P.  anguinus). 

small  eyes  covered  by  the  skin,  and  four  weak  legs,  b  Syn. 
of  Am<eba.  c  [l.  c .]  An  olm  or,  rarely,  an  amoeba. 

4.  [/.  c.]  Bacterial.  A  microorganism  (Bacillus  vulgaris) 
found  commonly  in  putrefying  organic  substances.  It  often 
causes  gastroenteritis  from  eating  spoiled  meat. 

pro  te  van  gel'i  um  (pro-te'van-jgl'T-wm),  n.  [NL.  See 
proto-;  evangel.]  a  The  first  announcement  of  a  Savior, 
as  made  in  the  Garden  of  Eden  immediately  after  the  Fall 
(Gen.  iii.  15).  b  [cap.]  More  fully  Protevangelium  of  James. 
The  apocryphal  “  History  of  James  concerning  the  Birth 
of  Mary.”  See  Apocrypha. 

pro  tha-la'mi  on  (pro'tha-la'mT-5n)  )  n.  ;  L.  pi.  -mia  (-a). 

pra  tha  la'mi-um  (proahd-la'mT-tim)  j  [NL. ;  Gr.  i rp6  be¬ 
fore  0aAoqxo9  chamber,  esp.  the  bridal  chamber.]  A 
song  in  celebration  of  a  marriage. 

pro  thaPli-um  (pra-tliSl'T-wm),  n.  ;  pi.  -lia  (-d).  [NL.] 
Bot.  The  minute,  reduced, 
thalloid  gametophyte  of  the 
ferns  and  their  allies  (Pter- 
idopliyta).  In  the  ferns 
it  is  usually  a  flat  green 
thallus,  attached  to  the  soil 
by  rhizoids  on  the  under 
surface :  sometimes  it  is  a 
filamentous  and  branching, 
occasionally  a  tuberlike, 
subterranean  body.  In  cer¬ 
tain  groups  it  is  very  much 
reduced  and  remains  with¬ 
in  the  spore.  The  prothal¬ 
lium  bears  sex  organs 
(archegonia  and  antnerid-  Prothallia  of  Fern  (Dryoriteris 
la),  both  on  the  same  indi-  Jilix-mas).  x  4.  1  Ventral  Sur¬ 


face  of  a  Prothallium,  showing 
Archegonia  (a).  Antheridia  (6), 
and  Rhizoids  (c).  2  Ventral  Sur¬ 
face  of  an  older  Prothallium, 
•with  young  Fern  attached  to  it 
by  the  nursing  foot. 


vidual  in  homosporous 
ferns,  and  on  different  indi¬ 
viduals  (male  and  female 
prothallia)  in  the  heteros- 
porous  types.  In  seed 
plants  the  male  prothal¬ 
lium  is  represented  by  a  few  residual  cells  in  the  germina¬ 
tion  of  the  microspore  (pollen  grain) ;  the  endosperm 
formed  by  the  megaspore  (embryo  sac)  corresponds  in 
gymnosperms  to  the  female  protliallium  ;  in  angiosperms 
the  homology  is  not  obvious.  See  gametophyte.  —  pro- 
thal'll  al  (  al),  pro  thal'line  (-thil'in ;  -Tn),  a. 

pro  thaPloid  (-oid),  a.  [prothallus  -f-  -oid.']  Bot.  Re¬ 
sembling  a  prothallium. 

proth'e-sis  (pr5th'e-sls),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  npo0e<ri<;  a  plac¬ 
ing  in  public,  fr.  irportBeuai.  to  set  before  :  rrpo  before  -f- 
TtPcVat  to  set.]  1.  East.  Ch.  a  More  fully  office  of  protheals. 
The  preparation  and  preliminary  oblation  of  the  eucharistic 
bread  and  wine  previous  to  the  liturgy  or  service,  b  More 
fully  table  or  altar  of  prothesia.  The  table  on  wh  ich  this  prep¬ 
aration  is  made.  C  More  fully  chapel  of  protheais.  The 
part  of  the  bema  where  this  office  is  performed. 

2-  a  Surg.  =  prosthesis,  1.  b  Phon.  Prefixing  of  an  inor¬ 
ganic  sound  to  a  word  ;  as,  Lat.  status ,  OF.  estat,  Eng.  estate. 
0  Class.  Archseol.  A  laying  out  of  a  corpse. 

pro-thot'le  (pro-th5t'Tk),  a.  [Gr.  irpo^e tocos.]  Of,  pert, 
to,  or  exhibiting,  prothesis ;  prefixed  ;  as,  a  prothetic  ap¬ 
paratus,  vowel.  —  pro-thet'i  cal  ly  (-T-kdl-T),  adv. 

pro-thOlFO-ta'ri-al  (prfc-thBn'o-ta'rT-al ;  115),  a.  Of  or 
pertaining  to  a  prothonotary. 

pro-thott'o  ta-ry  (pro-th5u'6-t$-rT  ;  pro'thfc-no'-),  or  pro- 
ton'o-ta-ry  (pro-t5n'o-  ;  pro'to-no'-),  n.; pi.  -kies  (-rlz). 
[LL.  protonotarius,  fr.  Gr.  7rpu>ros  first  L.  notarius  a 
scribe;  cf.  F.  protonolair  e.~\  1.  A  chief  notary  or  clerk. 

2.  Specif. :  a  Eccl.  (1)  R.  C.  Ch.  Any  of  various  high 
notarial  officials  appointed  by  the  pope,  esp.  of  those  (seven 


in  number  since  1838)  constituting  a  college  of  prelates  in 
the  Curia.  Prothonotaries  of  the  college  exercise  their 
office  iu  connection  with  acts  of  consistories  and  canoniza¬ 
tions,- and  sign  the  papal  bulls.  (2)  East.  Ch.  The  chief 
secretary  of  the  patriarch  of  Constantinople,  b  Law. 
(1)  Formerly,  a  chief  clerk  in  the  English  Court  of  King’s 
Bench  or  in  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  superseded 
by  the  master ;  also,  a  similar  official  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  New  South  Wales,  Australia.  (2)  A  register  or 
chief  clerk  of  a  court  in  certain  States  of  the  United  States, 
prothonotary,  or  protonotary,  warbler,  a  handsome  warbler 
( Protonotaria  citrea)  of  the  southeastern  United  States 
frequenting  swamps  and  moist  thickets.  Its  color  is 
chiefly  rich  orange  ;  the  back  is  olivaceous, 
pro-tho'rax  (pro-tho'rSks),  ii,  Zodl.  The  first  or  anterior 
segment  of  the  thorax  of  insects,  next  the  head  and  bearing 
the  first  pair  of  legs.  —  pro'tho-rac'lc  (pro/tho-ras'Tk),  a. 
Pro-tis'ta  (pro-tTs'td),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  7rp<oTiaTo?  first.] 
Biol.  The  unicellular  organisms  collectively,  including 
both  the  Protozoa  and  unicellular  plants.  —  pro'tist  (pro'- 
tlst),  n.  —  pro  tis'tan  (-tdn),  a.  <£  n. —  pro-tis'tic  (-ttk),a. 
Pro'ti  urn  ipro'sliT-um  ;  -tT-am),  n.  [NL. ;  orig.  uncert.] 
Bot.  A  large  genus  of  chiefly  tropical  American  balsamea- 
ceous  trees  having  pinnate  leaves  and  slender-pediceled, 
paniculate  flowers,  succeeded  by  globose  drupes.  Many  spe¬ 
cies  produce  gum  resins.  See  acouchi,  elemi  b,  caranna. 
pro'to-  (pro'to-).  [Gr.  npuno<;  first,  superl.  fr.  irpo.  See 
pro-.]  1.  A  prefix  signifying  firsts  primary,  primordial. 

2.  Chem.  a  Denoting  the  firsi  or  lowest  of  a  series^  or  the 
one  having  the  smallest  amount  of  the  element  to  the  name 
of  which  it  is  prefixed.  See  per-,  2'.  b  Sometimes,  indicat¬ 
ing  that  the  compound  has  but  one  atom  of  the  element  to 
the  name  of  which  it  is  prefixed ;  mono-.  —  pro'to,  a. 

3.  Astron.  <t*  Chem.  A  combining  form  (also  used  adjec- 
tively)  prefixed  to  the  names  of  chemical  elements  to  de- 

I  note  their  supposed  dissociated  forms  to  which  certain 
|  lines  in  star  spectra  are  attributed.  See  protometals. 

pro  to— al'bu-mose.  n.  Physiol.  Chem.  A  protoproteose 
|  formed  from  albumin. 

Pro  to-ba  sid  1-0  my  ce'tes  (pro'to-bd-sid'T-o-mi-se'tez), 
n.  pi.  [NL.]  Bot.  A  subclass  of  basidiomycetous  fungi 
in  winch  the  sporophore  is  a  protobasidium.  It  includes 
the  lower  types.  —  pra  to-ba  sid  i-o-my  ce'tous  (-tds),  a. 
pro  to-ba  sid'i  um  (-bd-sTd'T-um),  n.  ;  pi.  -sidia  (-d).  Bot. 
A  basidium  divided  into  four  cells,  each  cell  giving  rise  to 
a  spore.  Cf.  autobasidium,  hemibasidium. 
pro  to  ca  non'l  cal  (-kd-n5n'T-kdl),  a.  Bib.  Of,  pert,  to,  or 
constituting,  the  first  canon.  See  deuterocanonical. 
pro  to  ca'se  ose  (-ka'se-os),  n.  [ proto -  -}-  caseose.]  Physiol. 

Chem.  A  protoproteose  formed  from  casein, 
pro  to-cat  e-chu'ic  (-kSt'e-choo'Tk  ;  -shoo'Tk),  a.  Cry. 
Chem.  Pertaining  to  or  designating  a  white  crystalline  I 
acid,  C6H3(0H)2C02H,  found  in  the  fruit  of  star  anise  and  1 
produced  from  various  resins  and  other  plant  products.  It 
is  a  dihydroxy  derivative  of  benzoic  acid. 

Pro  to  coc  ca'les  (-k<5-ka'lez),  n.  pi.  [NL.]  Bot.  An  order 
of  unicellular  green  algae  of  the  class  Schizophycea*,  em¬ 
bracing  three  families.  They  consist  either  of  a  single 
cell  or  of  an  aggregation  of  independent  cells  in  groups, 
pro  to  coc'coid  (-kQk'oid),  a.  [Protococcus  -f*  -oid.~\  Bot. 

Belonging  to,  or  resembling,  the  genus  Protococcus. 

Pro  to  COC'CUS  (-kSk'ds),  n.  [NL.  See  proto-  ;  coccus.] 
Bot.  A  genus  of  minute  unicellular  algae  typifying  a  family, 
Protococcaceae,  and  represented  by  numerous  species  in 
stagnant  water,  on  damp  ground,  bark  of  trees,  etc. 
pro'to-col  (pro'to-k51),  n.  [F.  protocoled  LL.  protocollum , 
fr.  Gr.  npujTOKoWov  the  first  leaf  glued  to  the  rolls  of  papy¬ 
rus  and  the  notarial  documents,  on  which  the  date  was 
written  ;  7rpd>ro9  the  first  (see  proto-)  -f-  xoAAa  glue.]  An 
original  copy,  draft,  minute,  or  record  of  a  document  or 
transaction ;  specif. :  a  In  various  Civil-law  systems,  as 
the  Spanish  and  Roman  Dutch,  and  formerly  the  Scot¬ 
tish,  the  original  record  kept  by  a  notary  of  documents  or 
transactions  that  he  certifies,  as  of  transfers  of  land,  b  Di¬ 
plomacy.  A  prelimina-  ,  ip .  -*■*»*,  - 


ry  memorandum,  as  of 
discussions  and  resolu¬ 
tions  arrived  at  in  ne¬ 
gotiation,  often  signed 
by  the  negotiators,  as 
a  basis  for  a  final  con¬ 
vention  or  treaty, 
pro'to-col,  v.  t.  To 
make  a  protocol  of. 
pro'to-col,  v.i.  Toraake 
or  write  protocols,  or  | 
first  drafts ;  to  issue 
protocols.  Carlyle. 
pro'tO-Dor'lc, a.  Arch. 

Primitively  Doric  ;  — 
said  of  a  capital,  col-  Tomb  at  Beni  Hassan,  Egypt, 
umn  etc.  — -n.  called  Proto-Doric  Colui 


with  80- 
olumns. 


pro  to  d-las'tose  (pro'tS-MSs'tos),  n.  Physiol.  Chem.  A 
protoproteose  formed  from  elastin. 
prato-ep'l  phyte  (-Sp'T-fit),  n.  Bot.  An  epiphyte  which 
gets  its  nourishment  wholly  from  the  atmosphere  and 
from  its  host’s  surface.  Most  small  ferns,  orchids,  etc., 
are  of  this  class.  Cf.  hemiepiphyte. 
pro  to  gel'a  tose  (-j&l'd-tos),  n.  Physiol.  Chem.  A  pro¬ 
toproteose  formed  from  gelatin. 

pro'to-gine  (pro'tci-jTn  ;  -jeu),  n.  [proto-  -f-  root  of  Gr. 
yiyvtadai  to  be  born  :  cf.  F.  protoyyne .]  Petrog.  A  kind 
of  fine-grained  granite  or  gneiss  whose  more  or  less  al¬ 
tered  mica  was  formerly  mistaken  for  talc, 
pro  to-glob'u  lose  (-glbb'u-los),  n.  Physiol.  Chem.  A  pro¬ 
toproteose  formed  from  globulin. 

pro'to-god'  (pro'tft-g5d/ ;  205),  n.  A  primary  or  primitive 
god  from  whose  attributes  other  gods  are  developed. 
Pro-tog'o  nos  (pr6-t5g'6-n5s),  n.  [Gr.  npioToyouos  first¬ 
born.]  Gr.  Relig.  A  form  assumed  by  Eros  in  Orphism, 
conceived  as  a  pantheistic  generator  of  the  universe, 
pro-tog'y-nous  (prtf-tBj'T-nws),  a.  [ proto -  -f-  - gynous .] 
Bot.  <t*  Zodl.  Characterized  by  protogyny. 
pro-tog'y-ny  (-nl),  n.  [ proto-  +  Gr.  yi  vy  woman,  female.] 

1.  Bot.  That  form  of  dichogamy  in  w  hich  the  stigma  ma¬ 
tures  and  withers  before  the  anthers  of  the  sam«  flower 
ripen  and  shed  pollen  ;  —  contrasted  with  protandry. 
Protogyny  is  less  frequent,  but  may  be  observed  in  the 
apple,  pear,  plantain,  speedwell,  etc.  See  dichogamy. 

2.  Zodl.  Iu  hermaphrodite  animals, development  of  female 
organs  or  products  before  those  of  the  male  sex; — the 
opposite  of  protandry  (which  see). 

pro  to-his-tor'ic  (pro'to-his-tor'Tk),  a.  Of  or  pert,  to  the 
beginn*ng  of  history  or  the  earliest  historical  times  or  rec¬ 
ords.  —  pro  to-his'to-ry  (-hTs'to-rT),  n. 
pro'to— I-on'ic,  a.  Arch.  Primitively  Ionic  ;  having  the 
germs  of  the  Ionic  order  ;  —  said  of  a  capital,  column,  etc., 
havingspirals  in  the  capital,  though  not  of  developed  Ionic 
form.  —  pro  to-I-on'ic,  n. 

pro  to-llth'ic  (pro'to-Hth'Tk),  a.  Designating,  or  pert,  to, 
the  earliest  stone  age  ;  eolithic.  See  paleolithic. 
pro  to-mar'tyr  (-mar'ter),  n.  [LL.,  fr.  Gr.  Trpwrojiz aprvp  ; 
7r pebros  first  -f-  pdprvp  martyr :  cf.  F.  protomartyr.  See 
proto-  ;  martyr.]  The  first  martyr  in  any  cause  ; —  applied 
esp.  to  Stephen,  the  first  Christian  martyr, 
pro  to  met'als  (-mgt'filz),  n.  pi.  A  finer  form  of  metals, 
indicated  by  enhanced  lines  in  their  spark  spectra  (which 
are  also  observed  in  the  spectra  of  some  stars),  obtained  at 
the  highest  available  lalx>ratory  temperatures  (Lockyer)  ; 
as  protocalcium,  protochromium,  protocopper,  protohydro¬ 
gen,  proto-iron,  protomagnesium,  protomanganese,  proto¬ 
nickel.  protosilicon,  protostrontium,  prototitanium,  pro- 
tovanadium.  —  pro  to  me  tal'lic  (  me-tfil'Ik),  a. 
pro  to-my-os'i-nose  (pro'to-mi-Ss'T-nos)^.  Physiol. Chem. 

A  protoproteose  formed  from  myosin, 
pro'tone  (pro'ton),  n.  [G. ;  protamin  pepfor?.]  Physiol. 
Chem.  Any  of  several  peptonelike  substances  formed  as 
primary  decomposition  products  of  the  protamines, 
pro  to-ne'ma  (pro'to-ne'md), n. ; pi.  -mata  (-tri).  [NL.;  pro- 
to--\-  Gr.i'Jj/ia,  vi}/iaTov,a  thread.]  Bot.  The  primary  growth 
or  thalloid  stage  of  the  gametophyte  in  mosses,  corre¬ 
sponding  somewhat  to  the  prothallium  in  ferns.  It  is  gen¬ 
erally  an  algalike  filamentous  body,  though  sometimes 
flattened  and  platelike.  It  originates  from  the  germina¬ 
tion  of  an  asexual  spore,  and,  as  its  cells  contain  chloro¬ 
phyll,  it  is  capable  of  independent  growth.  The  moss 
plant  proper,  or  the  second  stage  of  the  gametophyte, 
originates  by  budding  from  the  protonema.  —  pro'to-ne'- 
mal  (-mdl),  pro  to  nem'a  tal  (-nSm'd-tal ;  -ne'ma-t&l),  a. 
pro'to-nem'a-toid  (-n£m'd-toid ;  -ne'ma-toid),  a.  [See 
protonema  ;  -oid.]  Bot.  Resembling  a  protonema. 
pre-top'a-thy  (pr6-t5p'd-thT),  n.  [Gr.  npcorondOeia  a  first 
feeling.]  Primary  experience;  first,  or  direct,  feeling; 
—  as  distinguished  from  sympathy.  Rare. 

The  world’s  great  soul  knows  by  protopathy  all  what  befalls 
this  lower  sprite.  Dr.  H  More. 

pro'to-pep'si-a  (pro'to-pgp'sl-a  ;  -sha),n.  [NL.  See  proto-  ; 
pepsin.]  Physiol.  Digestion  proper  ;  the  process  of  solu¬ 
tion  and  alteration  of  foodstuffs  in  the  stomach, 
pro'to-phlo'em  (-flo'Sm),  n.  Bot.  The  primary  or  first- 
formed  phloem,  or  sieve  elements,  in  a  vascular  bundle, 
pro'to-phyte  (pro'to-fit),  n.  Bot.  Any  plant  of  the  Pro- 
tophyta  ;  loosely,  any  unicellular  plant.  —  pro'to-phyt'io 
(-fTtnfk),  a. 

pro'to-pine  (pro'ti-pTn  ;  -pen),  n.  Also  -pin.  [G.  proto¬ 
pin  ;  prob.  Gr.  rrpwTo?  first  -j-  opium.]  Chem.  A  w  hite 
crystalline  alkaloid,  C2oH19Or,N,  found  in  small  quantities 
in  opium  and  in  certain  plants, 
pro'to-plasm  (  pro't$-pl5z’m),  n.  [G.  protoplasma,  fr.  Gr. 
7rpa)T05  first  -j-  n\d(rp.a  form,  fr.  nXaaaeii'  to  mold.]  Biol. 
a  As  originally  used  (by  Purkinje,  1840),  the  formative 
material  of  young  animal  embryos,  b  In  later  usage  (first 
by  von  Mohl,  1846),  the  substance  of  the  cell  body  as  op- 


pro-test'ing-ly,  adv.  of  protest¬ 
ing.  p.  pr.  [protester.] 

pro-tes'tor  (p  r  n-t  £  e't5  r).  =| 
proteua  animalcule.  An  amoeba, 
pro  te' v&n-gel'i-on  ( pro-te'v&n- 
jfl'T-On),  n.  Protevangelium. 
pro'text,  n.  [pro-  -f  text.]  The 
part  immediately  before  a  part 
referred  to  or  quoted  in  a  text, 
pro-thal'lus  (  «s),  n.  [NL.  ;  Gr. 
npo  +  0aAAos  young  shoot. ) 
pot.  —  PROTHALLIUM.  —  prO- 
thal'lic  (prd-thftl'Tk),  a. 
pro-the'ea.  n.  [NL.;  pro-  +  the¬ 
ca.)  The  basal  and  first  formed 
part  of  the  calicle  of  a  coral, 
prothogall.  prodigal,  pro¬ 
tocol.  [06.s-.| 

prothonat,  n.  Prothonotary.  | 
pro  thon^  ta'ri-at  (prC-thbn-'C- 
ti'ri-at;  115), n.  R.  C.  Ch.  The 
college  of  twelve  prothonotaries. 
pro-thon'o-ta  ry-Bhip/,  n.  See 
•ship. 

pro'thyl.  Var.  of  protyle. 
pro-thys'ter-on  (pr5-thTs't?r- 
8n),  n.  [Gr.  npujOvarepov.) 
Hysteron  proteron. 
pro  ti'o-dide(pr<5-tT'fl-dId;  -dYd; 

1*4).  n.  See  PROTO-;  IODIDE. 

!.ro  tU-tol'o-gy  (prd'tTs-tbKlV 
I),  n.  Biology  dealing  with  the 

’  r  o  t  i  s  t  a.  —  pro  tia-tol'o  gi*t 
(-jlst),  n. 


pro'to-a-pos'tate,  n.  A  first  or 
original  apostate,  [proto-,  1.1 
pro  to-Ap  oa-tol'lc,  a.  See| 
pro  to-Ar'yan,  a.  See  proto-,  1. 
pro'to-bla3t,  «.  [proto-  -f 
b/nst.)  Biol,  a  A  naked  cell 
without  a  cell  wall,  b  A  blns- 
tomere  of  the  segmenting  egg 
which  is  the  parent  cell  of  a  defi¬ 
nite  part  or  organ  fl'i/son. 

f»ro  to-blas'tic  fprO'til-blfis'-  | 
Ik),  a.  Embn/ol.  a  Holoblas- 
tic.  R.  b  Pert,  to  a  protoblast. 
Pro  to-bran'chi-a  (-br&o'kl-d), 
Pro  to-bran'chi-a'ta  (-br&p'kY- 
a'ta),  n.pl.  [NL.  See  proto-; 
-HRANCIUA.]  Zodl.  An  order  or 
other  division  of  bivalve  Mollus- 
ca  in  which  the  gills  consist  of 
a  double  row  of  simple  lamellae 
not  reflected  nor  united.  It  con¬ 
tains  the  moBt  primitive  lamel- 
libranehs,  as  Xu  cut  a.  —  pro'to- 
bran'chl  ate  (-at),  «.  [to-,  3. | 

pro  to-cal'ci-um,  n.  See  pro-| 
Pro-toc'er-as  (pr6-t5s'fr-&s),  n. 
(NL.;  proto -  +  Gr.  Kepa^  horn.] 
Falcon.  A  North  American  Mio¬ 
cene  genus  of  ungulates  related 
to  the  chevrotains.  It  is  the  type 
of  a  family.  Pro  to-ce  rat'l-dae 
( prfi/tO-sP-rit'Y-de). 
pro  to-cer'cal  (*s  0  r'k  d  1),  a. 

[ proto-  -f  Gr.  the  tail.] 


Zodl.  Having,  or  designating,  a 

rayless  caudal  fin  extending 
around  the  end  of  the  vertebral 
column,  like  that  first  formed  in 
the  embrvo  of  fishes.  [2a.| 
pro  to-chlo'rlde.a.  See  proto-,  | 
Pro  to-chor-da'ta,  n.  pi.  [NL.] 
Zodl.  A  division  consisting  of 
the  Hemichorda,  Urochorda, 
and  Cephalochorda.  —  pro  to- 
chor'date.  a.  Sc  ti.  [to-,  3.| 
pro'to-chro'mi  um.  n  See  pro-| 
pro'toc-neme  (prO'tftk-nem),  n. 
[]>roto-  -f  Gr.  Kvr\p.r\  spoke  of  a 
wheel.]  Zodl.  One  of  the  twelve 
primary  mesenteries  recogniza¬ 
ble  in  most  actinozoans. 

Pro  to-coc-ca'ce  *(-kA-ka's?-e ), 
n.  jil.  [NL.  See  Protococcus.J 
Bot.  A  family  of  unicellular 
green  algre  typifying  the  order 
Protococcales.  —  proto-coc-ca'- 
ceous  (-shus),  a. 

Sro'to-col-ist,  n.  O  n  e  w  h  o 
rafts  protocols. 

pro'to-conch  (pr5't$-kQnk),  v. 
Embryonic  shell  of  mollusks, 
esp.  ammonites  and  gastropods. 
—  proto-con'chal(-kbi)'kal),a. 
pro'to-cone,  u.  Zodl.  The  cen¬ 
tral  of  the  three  cusps  of  a 
primitive  upper  molar;  in  higher 
forms,  the  principal  anterointer- 
nal  cusp.  The  corresponding 


cusp  pnr'to-co'nld  (-ko'nYd),  of 

a  lower  molar,  is  the  anteroex- 
ternal.  See  tritubekculy. 
pro'to-co'nule  (-nDl),  n.  Zodl. 
The  anterior  intermediate  cusp 
between  protocone  and  paracone 
of  an  upper  molar.  That  of  a  low¬ 
er  molar  is  the  pro  to-co 'nul-id 
(-nb-lYd).  See  tritubekculy. 
pro/to-cop'per.  ?/.  See  rRoro-,3. 
pro  to-Co-rfn'thi  an,  <>..  pro  to- 
E-truB'can.  pro  to-Eu  ro  pe'- 
an.  n.  Sc  a.  See  I'RoTO-,  1. 
pro-tog'e-nal  (prfi-tbi'f-nrtl),  a. 
[See  pkotogink.]  Biol.  Primi¬ 
tive. 

pro'to-gene  (prd'tu-jen).  Var. 
of  protogine. 

pro  to-gen'e  bIb,  n.  [NL.;proO>- 
-f  -genesis.)  1.  Abiogene6is.  R. 
2.  Bot.  Reproduction  by  bud¬ 
ding.  Obs.  —  pro  to-ge-net'ic,  a. 
pro  to-gen'lc,  a.  [  proto-  -f 
-ffcnic.)  Bot.  Formed  at  the  be¬ 
ginning  ;  —  said  of  certain  inter¬ 
cellular  spaces. 

pro'to-gos'pel,  n«.  =  trote- 
VANGKl.IHI  a.  [to-,  l.| 

Pro  to-Hel-len'ic,  a.  Sec  l*RO-| 
ro  to-hip'puB  (-hYp'ilB),  n. 
[NL.;;>roto-+  Gr.  inno<;  horse.] 
Syn.  of  Meryciiippus. 
pro  to-hu'man.a.  See  proto-.  1. 
pro  to-hy'dra, ».  [NL.  ;  proto- 


+  Hydra. I  Zodl.  A  genus  of 

marine  ca?lenterates  similar  to 
Hydra ,  but  having  no  tentacles, 
pro^o-hy'dro  gen,  n.«  pro'to-l'- 
ron,  ii.  See  proto-,  8. 
pro-tol'o-gy  (p  r  8-t  b  1'6-j  YI,  n. 
[See -logy.]  A  preface.  Obs. 
pro'to-loph  (p  r  5'tO-l  5  f),  n. 
f  proto-+  Gr.  A 6<^ov  crest.]  Zool. 
See  ectoloph. 

pro  to-ma-gia'ter  (p  r  O't  (i-m  a- 
jls'tfr),  n.  [NL  ;  proto-  +  L. 
magister  master.]  Headmaster, 
pro  to  mag-ne'Bi-um,R.  See  pro¬ 
to-.  3. 

pro  to  ma'la(-ma'la),  n.  [NL. ; 
proto-  -f  L.  mala  jaw.J  Zool. 
The  mandible  of  a  myriapod.  — 

ftro  to  ma'lal(-lfll),  pro  to  ma'- 
ar  (-l«r),  a. 

firo'to-Ma-lay',  n.  —  pro'to-Ma- 
ay'an.  a.  See  proto-,  1. 
pro'to  man  ga-nese',  n.  See 
proto-,  3.  [meristem.] 

pro  to-mer'i  stem.  n.  Primary  | 
pro  to-mer'ite  (prb'tft-mer'It ; 
pr6-tbm'er-Tt)v  ti.  [proto-  + 
-mere  +  -tfc.)  Zodl.  Tne  anterior 
of  the  two  divisions  of  the  b»>dy 
of  certain  gregarines.  —  pro  to- 
me-rlt'Ic  (-mt-rYt'Yk),  a. 
pro  to-Mon'gol.o.  See  proto-,1. 
pra  to-mon  o-Bte'llc  (pr6't6- 
mbn'O-ste'lYk),  a.  [proto-  + 


mono-  -f  stele.)  Having  a  proto- 

stele,  as  the  axis  of  most  roots, 
pro  to  mor'phic  (-mdr'fYk),  a. 
\j>roto -  -f-  -in  o  rp  h  i  c.]  Biol. 
Primitive.  [proto-,  l.| 

pro/to-Myce-nae'an,  a.  Seel 
pro'ton  (pro'tbn),  n.  [NL.,  fr. 
Gr.  npioTOv,  neut.  of  nptoro ? 
first.]  Embryol.  =  anlaoe. 
pro'to-neme  (p  r  6't  6-n  e  m),  n. 
not.  A  protonema.  R.  [tonic. | 
pro-ton'ic  (prfj-tOn'Yk), «.  Pre-| 
pro  to-nick'el.  n.  See  proto-,  3. 
pro  to-ni'trate,  n.  See  proto-, 2. 
pro-ton'o-ta-ry  (prC-tOn'O-tJt- 
rY),  pro- ton'o-ta-ry  ship'.  Vara, 
of  prothonotary,  etc. 
pro  to  pa'paa  (-pa'pas  ;  -p5'- 
pRs),  n.  [NL..  fr.  Gr.  npioTona- 
rra?  a  chief  priest.]  East.  Ch.  A 
protopope.  [original  parent.  | 
pro  to-par'ent,  n.  A  first  or| 
pro-to-path'l-a  (prO'tC-p&th'Y- 
a),  n.  [NL.  See  protopath  y.] 
Med.  =  i dio path  y.  —  pr#  to- 
path'ic  (-pfith'Yk),  a. 

Pro  toph'y-ta  (prA-tbf'Y-td),  n. 
pi.  [NL.]  Syn.  of  Schizophyta. 
pro  to'pi  um,  n.  .  Must.  Obs. 
pro'  to-pla8'ma  ( p  r  5't  b-p  1  a  z'- 
md),  n.  [NL.]  Biol.  Protoplasm, 
pro  to-plas'mal  i-mdl),  pro'to- 
plas-mat'lc  (-piaz-mat'fk),  a. 
Biol.  Protoplasmic. 


food,  fo'ot  •  out,  oil ;  chair ;  go ;  sing,  igk  ;  then,  thin ;  nature,  verdure  (250) ;  K  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  acli  (144) ;  boN  ;  yet ;  zh  =  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Guide. 
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PROVECTOR 


posed  to  that  of  the  nucleus;  cytoplasm,  c  As  used  by 
Strasburger,  1882,  and  nearly  all  recent  biologists,  the  es¬ 
sential  substance  both  of  the  cell  body  and  nucleus  of  cells 
of  animals  and  plants  (see  cell,  8).  It  is  now  regarded  as 
the  only  form  of  matter  in  which,  or  by  which,  the  phe¬ 
nomena  of  life  are  manifested,  and  is  hence  often  called  the 
physical  basis  of  life.  Protoplasm  exists  in  many  differ¬ 
ent  modifications ;  ordinarily  it  is  a  thick  viscous  semi¬ 
fluid  or  almost  jellylike,  colorless,  translucent  material 
containing  a  large  percentage  of  water,  and  holding  fine 
granules  in  suspension.  Chemical  examination  of  proto¬ 
plasm  after  the  death  of  the  cell  shows  that  it  is  composed 
mainly  of  protein  substances  (see  protein),  but  during  life 
its  molecules  are  unquestionably  of  a  much  more  complex 
and  unstable  nature,  and  as  long  as  the  organism  lives  the 
protoplasm  is  the  seat  of  more  or  less  active  chemical 
changes,  both  destructive  and  constructive  (see  metabo¬ 
lism).  Under  the  microscope  protoplasm  rarely  appears 
homogeneous,  but  its  physical  structure  is  a  matter  of  dis¬ 
pute,  and  is  probably  not  always  the  same.  A  more  fluid 
ground  substance  can  generally  be  recognized,  and  this, 
according  to  one  theory  (the  reticular  theory),  nils  in  the 
meshes  of  a  network  of  a  more  solid  substance  ;  according 
to  the  alveolar  theory,  the  ground  substance  forms  minute 
drops  surrounded  and  kept  apart  by  a  material  of  a  differ¬ 
ent  physical  character,  as  in  an  emulsion, 
pro  to-plas'mic  (pro'to-plXz'mlk),  a.  1.  Primordial 

2.  Biol.  Pert,  to,  consisting  of,  or  like,  protoplasm, 
pro'to  plast  (pro'tS-plSst),  n.  [L.  protoplastus  the  first 
man,  Gr.  npojTon\acrTo<;  formed  or  created  first ;  n p<oro<j 
first  -j-  7rAaoT09  formed,  fr.  TrAacrcreti'  to  form.]  1.  Lit., 
the  first  formed,  i.  e.,  Adam.  Obs. 

2.  One  that  was  first  formed  ;  that  of  which  there  are 
subsequent  copies  or  reproductions  ;  specif.,  the  hypothet¬ 
ical  original  ancestor  or  pair  of  ancestors  of  any  species. 

3.  Biol,  a  The  protoplasmic  cell  contents,  considered  as  a 
vital  unit ;  as  applied  to  plant  cells,  the  nucleus  and  cyto¬ 
plasm  exclusive  of  the  cell  wall ;  an  energid.  b  A  plastid. 

4.  Zool.  A  unicellular  organism. 

—  pro  to-plas'tic(-pl5s'tik),  a. 

pro-top'o-dite  (pro-tbp'o-dit),  n.  [ proto-  -f-  Gr.  7rov?, 
71-0669,  foot.]  Zool.  The  basal  portion  of  a  typical  limb  of 
a  crustacean,  consisting  of  two  more  or  less  consolidated 
segments  and  bearing  at  its  distal  extremity  an  exopodite 
or  endopodite  or  both.  —  pro-top' O-dit'iC  (-dtt'Tk),  a. 
pro'topope'  (pro'tS-popO,  n.  [  jtroto -  -f- pope:  cf.  F.  pro¬ 
topope,  Russ.  protopop .]  East.  Ch.  One  of  the  clergy  of 
first  rank  in  the  lower  order  of  secular  clergy  ;  an  arch¬ 
priest  ;  —  called  also  protopapas. 

pro  to-pro'te-ose  (pro'te-os),  n.  Chem.  Any  of  a  class  of 
proteoses  formed  as  primary  products  in  digestion  of  pro- 
teids,  as  protoelastose,  protogelatose,  protoglobulose,  etc. 
Fro-top'ter-US  (pri-top'ter-fis),  n.  [NL.  ;  jtroto- Gr.  t rre- 
p6v  a  feather  (taken  to  mean,  fin).]  1.  Zool.  A  genus  of 
dipnoan  fishes  of  the  rivers  and  swamps  of  central  and 
western  Africa,  closely  related  to  Lejtidosiren ,  but  having 
a  stouter  body  and  five  branchial  clefts.  Three  species 
( P .  annectens ,  P.  irthiopicus,  and  P.  dolloi)  are  known. 
They  reach  a  length  of  six  feet,  and  bury  themselves  in 
the  mud  during  the  dry  season. 

2.  [/.  c.]  A  fish  of  this  genus. 

—  pro  top'ter  an  {-a n),  a.  <5c  n.  —  pro  top'ter  ous  (-us),  a. 
pro'to-spasm  (pro't$-spSz’m),  n.  Med.  Spasm  affecting 

at  first  a  limited  area  and  then  extending  to  other  parts. 
Pro  to-sphar'gis  (-sfar'jTs),  n.  [NL. ;  proto-  +  Sphargis , 
name  of  a  reptile  ;  orig.  unknown.]  P'aleon.  A  genus 
of  gigantic  extinct  turtles  from  the  Upper  Cretaceous  of 
Italy.  P.  veronensis  had  a  shell  about  nine  feet  long, 
pro'to-ste'le  (pro'to-ste/le),  n.  Bot.  The  solid  stele  char¬ 
acteristic  of  most  roots,  of  the  earliest  portions  of  stems, 
and  in  the  lower  pteridophytes  of  the  whole  of  the  axis ; 

—  contrasted  with  siphonostele.  See  stele. 
Proto-tho'ri-a  (-the'rl-d),  n.  pi.  [NL.  ;  proto -  -{-  Gr. 

drjptov,  dim.  of  Oqp  beast.]  Zool.  A  subclass  of  mammals 
consisting  of  the  mouotremes  and  sometimes  also  the  ex¬ 
tinct  Allotheria.  Cf.  Eutheria.  —  pro'to-there  (pro'to- 
ther),  n.  —  pro'to  the'ri-an  (  the'rT-dn),  a.  JL*  n. 
pro'to-type  (pro'to-tip),  n.  [F.,  from  L .  prototypes  orig¬ 
inal,  primitive,  Gr.  npwTOTvnoSi  n  pur  otvtt  ov ;  npojros  first 
-j-roTTo?  type,  model.  See  proto-  ;  type.]  1.  An  original 
or  model  after  which  anything  is  copied  ;  a  primary  form  ; 
pattern  ;  exemplar ;  archetype. 

Their  great  precursor  and  prototype.  Burke. 

2.  Philos.  One  of  the  ideas  or  patterns  in  the  divine  mind 
after  the  likeness  of  which  created  things  are  made.  Cf. 
ECTYPE,  2,  ARCHETYPE,  4  a 

3.  Biol.  An  ancestral  form  ;  an  archetype. 

Syn.—  Prototype,  antitype,  archetype.  A  prototype  is 
the  pattern  or  original  after  which  something  is  copied ; 
an  antitype  is  the  reality  of  which  a  given  type  is  the 
representation  or  symbol ;  as,  “  Christ,  Melchizedek’s  anti¬ 
type ”  (Alford)',"'  a  heavenly  altar,  which  is  the  antitype 
...  of  the  earthly  ”  (id.).  An  archetype  is  an  original, 
often  ideal,  pattern  or  model ;  as,  “Above  the  visible  world 
of  sense  is  the  invisible,  spiritual  world,  where,  in  quite 
Platonic  fashion,  the  archetypes  of  what  are  most  prized 
on  earth  are  to  be  found  ”  (  W.  F.  Adcney) ;  the  archetype 
of  all  these  manuscripts;  cf.  “the  archetypal  man  .  .  . 
the  amplitude  of  nature’s  first  design  ”  (Longfellow). 

—  pro'to  typ  al  (-tip'll),  pro'to  typ'ic  (  tlp'Tk),  a. 

pro  tox'ide  (pr6-t5k'sid  ;  -sTd  ;  184),  n.  Also  -id.  [ proto - 
4 -oxide:  cf.  F .  protoxide,  -yde.]  Chem.  That  one  of  a  se¬ 
ries  of  oxides  having  the  lowest  proportion  of  oxygen.  See 


proto-,  2. —  protoxide  of  nitrogen,  laughing  gas  (nitrous 

oxide). 

pro-tox'i-dize  (pro-tSk'sT-diz),  r.  t.;- dized  (-dlzd) ;  -diz'ing 
(-during).  Chem.  To  combine  with  oxygen,  as  any  elemen¬ 
tary  substance,  in  such  proportion  as  to  form  a  protoxide, 
pro  to  xy'lem  (pro'to-zl'lem),  n.  [proto-  +  xylem.]  Bot. 

The  primary  or  first-formed  xylem  in  a  vascular  bundle. 
Proto  ZO'a  (-zo'a),  n.pl.  [NL.  \  proto- -\-  -zoa.]  Zool.  Aphy- 
lum  of  animals  whose  chief  characteristics  are  that  the  body 
consists  of  only  a  single  cell  (in  a  few  cases  of  several  or 
many  cells  connected  to  form  a  colony),  and  that  they  re¬ 
produce,  not  by  eggs  or  spermatozoa,  but  by  the  fission  of 
the  body  (usually  by  a  process  of  mitosis)  into  two  or  more 
new  individuals.  In  some  cases  a  union  of  two  individuals 
(called  conjugation)  comparable  to  the  process  of  fertiliza¬ 
tion  in  the  higher  animals  is  known  to  occur,  but  usually 
only  at  an  interval  of  many  generations.  Most  of  the 
Protozoa  are  too  minute  to  be  visible  to  the  naked  eye. 
They  are  mostly  aquatic,  abounding  in  the  sea  and  in 
stagnant  fresh  water.  Some  are  parasites,  and  (as  the 
malaria  parasite)  are  the  cause  of  special  diseases.  The 
group  comprises  a  great  variety  of  forms,  some  perma¬ 
nently  attached,  others  which  crawl  by  means  of  tempora¬ 
rily  extruded  processes  (pseudopodia)  or  swim  by  cilia  or 
long  flagella ;  some  whicn  secrete  a  shell  or  case,  others 
entirely  naked.  Among  them  are  the  lowest  and  simplest 
of  known  animals,  but  some  exhibit  a  considerable  number 
of  parts  and  organs  differentiated  for  particular  functions. 
A  common  classification  of  the  Protozoa  is  into  the  classes 
Rhizopoda,  Mastigopliora,  Sporozoa,  and  Infusoria, 
pro  to-zo'an  (-dn),  a.  Zool.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Pro¬ 
tozoa.  —  n.  One  of  the  Protozoa, 
pro'to-zo'ic  (-Tk),  a.  1.  Zool.  Pertaining  to  the  Protozoa. 
2.  Geol.  Containing,  or  belonging  to  the  period  of,  remains 
of  the  earliest  discovered  life.  Obsoles. 
pro-tract'  (pro-trSkt'),r.  t. ;  pro-tract'ed  ;  pro-tract'ing. 
[L.  protractus ,  p.  p.  of  protrahere  to  draw  forth,  protract ; 
pro  forward  -}-  trahere  to  draw.  See  portrait,  portray.] 

1.  To  draw  out  or  lengthen  in  time  or  (rarely)  in  space  ; 
to  continue  ;  prolong  ;  as,  to  jtrolract  a  debate,  a  wrar. 

2.  To  put  off  to  a  distant  time;  to  delay;  defer;  as,  to 

protract  a  decision  or  duty.  Now  Rare.  Shak. 

3.  Surv.  To  draw  to  a  scale  ;  to  lay  down  the  lines  and 
angles  of,  with  scale  and  protractor  ;  to  plot. 

4  Zool.  To  extend  or  protrude  ;  —  opposed  to  retract. 
pro-tract',  n.  [L.  protractus.']  Postponement:  delay.  Obs. 
pro-trac'tlle  (pro-trak'tTl  ;  see  -ile),  a.  Capable  of  being 
thrust  out  or  protracted  ;  protrusile.  Cf .  retractile. 
pro  trac'tion  (-shdu),  n.  [L.  protractio.]  1.  A  drawing 
out,  or  continuing ;  act  of  delaying  the  termination  of  a 
thing  ;  prolongation  ;  as,  the  jtrotraction  of  a  debate. 

2.  Surv.  A  making  of  a  plot,  as  on  paper,  or  the  plot  made. 

3.  Gr.  d‘  Lat.  Pros.  The  prolonging  of  a  syllable  beyond 
its  usual  value.  See  prosody. 

pro-trac'tive  (-tTv),  a.  Drawing  out  or  lengthening 
time  ;  prolonging  ;  continuing  ;  delaying, 
pro-trac'tor  (-ter),  n.  1.  One  that  protracts,  or  causes 
protrac- 


1  Common  Protractor.  2 
Protractor  with  Swiveling 
Attachment  and  Vernier. 


measuring  angles  on  paper,  used 
in  drawing  and  plotting. 

3  Surg.  An  instrument  former¬ 
ly  used  in  extracting  foreign  or 
offensive  matter  from  a  wound. 

4.  Zool.  A  muscle  which  ex¬ 
tends  a  part ;  —  opp.  to  retractor. 

5.  A  tailor’s  adjustable  pattern, 
pro-trep'tic  (pro-trSp'tlk),  pro-trep'ti-cal  (-tT-kai),  a. 

[Gr.  7rpoTpe7rTi*c6f,  fr.  nporpi-eir  to  turn  forward,  to  urge 
on.]  Hortatory;  persuasive  ;  also,  doctrinal.  Obs. 
pro-trude'  (-trood'),  v.  t.  ;  pro-trud'ed  (-trood'ed)  ;  pro- 
trud'ing  (-trood'Tng).  [L.  protrudere ,  protrusum  ;  pro 
forward  -j-  trudere  to  thrust.  See  intrude.]  1.  To  thrust 
forward  ;  to  drive  or  force  along.  Locke. 

2.  To  thrust  out,  as  through  a  narrow  orifice  or  from  con¬ 
finement  ;  to  cause  to  come  forth. 

When  .  .  .  Spring  protrudes  the  bursting  gems.  Thomson. 
pro  trude',  v.  i.  To  shoot  out  or  forth  ;  to  be  thrust  for¬ 
ward  ;  to  extend  beyond  a  limit ;  to  project, 
pro-tru'sile  (-troo'sll;  see  -ile),  a.  Capable  of  being  pro¬ 
truded  or  thrust  out ;  protractile  ;  protrusive, 
pro-tru'sion  (-zhun), n.  A  protruding;  state  of  being  pro¬ 
truded  ;  that  which  protrudes  oris  protruded  ;  projection, 
pro-tru'sive  (-sTv),  a.  1.  Thrusting  or  impelling  forward. 
2.  Capable  of  being  protruded  ;  protrusile. 

—  pro-tru'sive-ly.  adv.  —  pro-tru'sive-ness,  n. 
pro-tu'ber-ance  (pro-tu'ber-dns),  n.  [Cf.  F. protuberance. 
See  protuberant.]  That  which  is  protuberant;  anything 
swelled  or  pushed  beyond  the  surrounding  or  adjacent 
surface;  a  prominence;  a  bunch  or  kuob;  an  elevation ; 
also,  quality  or  state  of  being  protuberant. 

Syn.  —  See  projection. 

pro-tuT^r-an-cy  (-dn-sT),  n.  Quality  or  state  of  being 
protuberant ;  protuberance ;  prominence, 
pro-tu'ber-ant  (-ant),  a.  [L.  jtrotuberans,  - antis ,  p.  pr.  of 
protuberare:  cf.  F .  protuberant.  See  protuberate.]  Prom¬ 


inent.  or  excessively  prominent ;  bulging  beyond  the  sur¬ 
rounding  or  adjacent  surface  ;  swelling  ;  as,  a  jtroiuberani 
joint ;  a  protuberant  eye.  —  pro-tu'fcer-ant-ly,  adv. 
pro-tu'ber-ate  (pro-tu'ber-at),  v.  i.  [L.  protuberare  ;  pro 
forward  -f  tuber  hump.  See  tuber.]  To  swell,  or  be 
prominent,  beyond  the  adjacent  surface  ;  to  bulge  out. 
pro  tu  ber-a'tion  (-a'shwn),  n.  Act  of  swelling  beyond  the 
surrounding  surface. 

pro  tu'tor  (-tu'ter),  n.  [pro-  -f-  tutor.']  Civil  Law.  One 
who  acts  as  tutor  or  guardian  without  legal  appointment, 
pro'tyle  (pio'til ;  -til),  n.  [proto-  -f-  Gr.  t/Ar;  stuff,  ma¬ 
terial.]  Chem.  As  Iron.  A  hypothetical  primordial 
substance  supposedly  differentiated  into  what  are  recog¬ 
nized  as  distinct  chemical  elements. 

proud  (proud),  a.  ;  proud'er  (-er) ;  proud'est.  [ME.  proud, 
proul,  j)rud,  prut,  AS.  prut;  cf.  I  cel.  pi'udr  stately,  hand¬ 
some,  Dan.  prnd  handsome.  Cf.  pride.]  1.  Lordly;  of 
high  estate.  Obs.  Cursor  Mundi. 

2-  Feeling  or  manifesting  pride;  as:  a  Possessing  or 
showing  too  great  self-esteem ;  overrating  one’s  excel¬ 
lences  ;  hence,  arrogant ;  haughty  ;  lordly. 

And  shades  impervious  to  the  proud  world’s  glare.  Keble. 
b  Having  a  feeling  of  proper  self-respect  or  self-esteem  ;  as, 
too  proud  to  be  mean,  c  Exulting  (in) ;  being  highly  sat¬ 
isfied  or  pleased;  elated  ;  —  often  with  of;  as, proud  of  one’s 
country.  “  Proud  to  be  checked  and  soothed.”  Keble. 
Are  we  proud  men  proud  of  being  proud  ?  Thackeray. 

3.  Arising  from,  or  produced  by,  pride;  presumptuous. 

4.  Full  of  mettle  or  vigor  ;  valiant ;  as,  a  proud  steed. 

5.  Excited  by  sexual  desire  ;  —  applied  particularly  to  the 

females  of  some  animals.  Obs.  Sir  T.  Browne. 

6.  Giving  reason  or  occasion  for  pride ;  worthy  of  admi¬ 
ration  ;  grand  ;  splendid  ;  admirable.  “  Proud  titles.” 
Shak.  “  The  proud  temple’s  height.”  Drn/den. 

7.  Protuberant ;  of  a  roof,  high-pitched.  Dial.  Eng.  &  Scot. 
8  Raking  forward,  as  a  rowlock  thole. 

9.  Mech.  Having  a  large  amount  of  top  rake;  —  said  of 
a  metal-cutting  tool ;  as,  a  tool  designed  to  cut  wrought 
iron  is  too  jwoud  to  cut  steel. 

proud  flesh,  Med.,  an  exuberant  growth  of  granulations  in 
a  wound  or  ulcer.  —  p.  tailor,  the  goldfinch.  Local,  Eng. 
—  to  do  one  p.,  to  cause  one  to  feel  proud.  Slang.  —  to  d® 
one’s  self  p.,  to  do  so  well  as  to  justify  proper  pride.  Slang. 
proud,  u.  Obs.  1.  Pride.  Gesta  Rom. 

2  A  proud  person,  esp.  a  proud  ladylove.  Maitland. 
proust'ite  (prbos'tlt),  n.  [After  L.  J.  Proust,  French 

chemist.]  Min.  A  sulphide  of  arsenic  and  silver,  Ag;5A8S3, 
of  a  cochineal  red,  in  rhombohedral  crystals,  and  also  mas¬ 
sive.  H.,  2-2.5.  Sp.  gr.,  5.57.  Cf.  pyrargyrite. 
Proust’s  law  (proosts).  {After  L.  J.  Proust,  French  chem¬ 
ist.]  Chem.  The  law  of  definite  proportions.  See  law. 
Prout’s  hypothesis  (prouts).  Chem.  The  hypothesis,  ad¬ 
vanced  in  1815-16  by  William  Prout,  an  English  chemist, 
that  the  atomic  weights  of  all  other  elements  are  exact 
multiples  of  that  of  tne  lightest,  hydrogen,  and  hence  that 
hydrogen  is  the  primary  substance  from  which  the  other 
elements  have  been  formed.  It  was  never  generally  ac¬ 
cepted.  Cf.  periodic  LAW'. 

prove  (proov),  v.  t.  :  proved  (proovd) ;  prov'ing  (proof¬ 
ing).  [OF.  prover ,  3d  sing.  pres,  prueve  (whence  E.  j>reve)t 
F.  prouver ,  fr.  L.  probare  to  try,  approve,  prove,  fr.  pro¬ 
bus  good,  proper  :  cf.  AS.  prof  an,  fr.  L.  Cf.  probable, 
proof,  probe.]  1.  To  try,  or  to  ascertain,  by  an  experi¬ 
ment  or  by  a  standard  ;  to  test ;  as,  to  prove  the  strength  of 
gunpow'der;  to  jtrove  the  contents  of  a  vessel  by  a  measure. 

Thou  hast  prored  mine  heart.  Ps.  xvii.  3. 

2.  To  evince,  establish,  or  ascertain,  by  argument,  testi¬ 
mony,  or  other  evidence  ;  ta  demonstrate  ;  show. 

They  have  interred  much  from  Blender  premises,  and  conjec¬ 
tured  when  they  could  not  prove.  J.  II.  Newman. 

3  To  ascertain  or  establish  the  genuineness  or  validity  of; 
to  verify  ;  as,  to  prove  a  will. 

4.  To  know'  by  trial ;  to  experience  ;  suffer. 

Where  she,  captived  long,  great  woes  did  prove.  Spenser. 
b.  Arith.  To  test  or  verify,  as  the  correctness  of  an  oper¬ 
ation  or  result ;  thus,  in  subtraction,  if  the  difference  of 
two  numbers,  added  to  the  less,  makes  the  greater,  the 
correctness  of  the  subtraction  is  proved. 

6.  Print,  d-  Lithog.  To  take  atrial  impression  of  ;  to  take 
a  proof  of ;  as,  to  prove  a  page. 

Syn.—  Try,  test,  verify,  justify,  confirm,  manifest,  show, 
prove,  v.  i.  1.  To  make  trial  ;  to  essay  ;  attempt. 

2.  To  be  found  by  experience,  trial,  or  result;  to  turn  out 
to  be  ;  to  be  in  fact ;  as,  a  medicine  proves  salutary;  the 
report  proves  false.  “  The  case  proves  mortal.”  Arbuthnot. 

Lest  I  should  prove  the  mother  of  fools.  Shak. 

3.  To  succeed  ;  to  turn  out  as  expected.  Obs.  Bacon. 

4  a  To  gain  experience.  Obs.  b  To  attain.  Obs. 

5.  To  fatten  ;  thrive;  also,  to  be  with  young;  —  said  of 
cattle.  Dial.  Eng. 

to  prove  up.  to  show  that  the  requirements  for  receiving  a 
patent  for  government  land  have  been  fulfilled.  U.  S. 
pro-vec'tant  (pro-vSk'tant),  n.  [See  provector.]  Alg. 

The  result  of  operating  with  a  provector  (which  see), 
pro-vec'tion  (pr6-v§k'shthi),  n.  [L.  provectio  an  advance¬ 
ment.]  Philol.  A  carrying  forward,  as  of  a  final  letter 
to  a  following  word,  as  in  a  nickname  for  an  ekename. 
pro-vec'tor  (-ter),  n.  [pro-  -j-  vector.]  Math.  The  oper¬ 
ator  ib-ja  -f-  (i — 1)  Cjb  +•••■+■  on  the  binary  quantic 
(a,  b,  i.a  .  <k,ljx,yy. 


pro  to  pres'by-ter(-prez'bl-t2r; 
-prSs'bT-t5r),  n.  [NGr  Trpwro- 
irpc<rP-> reoo?.]  A  protopope. — 
pro  to-pres'by-ter  y  (-tCr-T),  n. 
pro'to-prism.  n.  Cryst.  A  prism 
of  the  hrst  order.  See  prism, 3. 
pro'  to-pyr'a  mid,  h.  A  pyramid 
of  the  tirst  order.  See  pyramid. 
pro'to-salt',  n.  A  salt  corre¬ 
sponding  to  a  protoxide.  Cf. 
per-,  proto-. 

Pro  to  se-lach'i-i  (pro'tJVsg- 
lak'T-I),  n.  pi.  [NL.  ;  proto-  -f- 
Gr  <rc\a\os  shark.]  Zool.  = 
Diim.ospondyli. 
pro'to-Sem-it'ic.a.SeerROTO-,!. 
pro  to  8il'i-cate,n.  See  proto-,2. 
pro'to  sil'i-conw*.  See  proto  ,3. 
pro'to  spore,  n.  Bot.  a  A  spore 
that  develops  a  promycelium, 
b  An  jBciospore. 

Pro  tos'te-ga  ( prfl-tBs't£-gd),  n. 
TNL. ;  proto-  +  Gr.  oreyr)  roof.] 
Ptileon.  A  genus  of  large  ex¬ 
tinct  marine  turtles  from  the 


Upper  Cretaceous  of  North 
America,  having  a  carapace  and 
plastron  eomewnat  like  those  of 
the  leatherback.  [to-,  3.1 

pro'to-stron'ti  um,  n.  See  pro-| 
pro  to  sul  'phate.  n . .  pro  to  sul  '- 
phide,  n.  See  proto-,  2. 
pro  to-syn'to-nose  (  prdMft-sYn'- 
tf»-n5s),  n.  A  protoproteose 
formed  from  syntonin.  [to-,  3.1 
pro  to-ti  ta'ni-um.  u.  See  pro-1 
pro'to-troch  (pr5'tfi-tr5k),  n. 
>roto-  +  Gr.  rpoxo?  wheel.] 
mbryol.  The  ciliated  band  or 
ring  characteristic  of  troeho- 
sphere  larva?.  —  pro-tot 'ro-chal 
(pro-tbt'ro-k'/l),  a. 
prorto-troph'lc,  a.  [proto-  ■+■ 
troj)hic.'\  Bapteriol.  Deriving 
nourishment  from  one  source  or 
according  to  one  particular 
mode,  as  the  nitrifying  bacteria, 
pro'to-typ'ic  (pro/t6-tTp'Tk), 
pro  to-typ'i-cal(-Y-kdl),  a.  Pro¬ 
totypal. — typ'i-cal-ly,  adv. 


pro  to  ty-pog'ra-pher,  n.  A 
chief  printer.  Ohs. 
pro  to-va-na'di-um,  n.  See  pro¬ 
to-,  3. 

pro  to-ver'te-bra,  n  =  primi¬ 
tive  segment. — ver'te-bral.a. 
pro-to'vum  (pr5-td'vr<in ),  n. 
[NL.  See  proto-  ;  ovum.]  Em- 
bmol.  A  primitive  egg  ;  an  egg 
cell  exclusive  of  am  nutritive 
envelope.  [Zool.  Protozoan. I 
pro  to-zo'al  (proffC-zd'dl),  a.  \ 
pro'to  zo-ol'o-gy.  n.  Zool.  The 
study  of  the  Protozoa, 
pro  to  zo'on(-z5'5n),  n.  [NL.J 
Zool.  A  protozoan.  — pro  to-zo'- 
on-al  (-<5n-<Il),  a. 

Pro-tra  che  a'ta  (prfi-tra'kfc-a'- 
t a),  n.pl.  [NL.  See  PRO- ;  Tka¬ 
ch  e  a.  1  Zool.  The  class  consist¬ 
ing  of  Peripatus  and  its  allies. 
—  pro-tra 'che  ate,  a.  8r  n. 
pro-tract'ed,  pret  3r  p.  p  of 
protract.  —  pro-tract'ed-ly, 
adr.  —  pro-tract'ed-ness.  n. 
pro-tract'er,  n.  A  protractor 


pro-trac'tiv.  Protractive.  R.Sp 
Protre'ma  ta  (pr6-tre'md-td  ; 
-trC*m'a-td),  n.  pi.  [NL.  ;  Gr 
Trpo  in  front  +  Tpqpa  slit.] 
Paleon.  3f  Zool  An  order  of 
hrachiopods  having  a  hinged 
shell  in  which  the  pedicle  open¬ 
ing  is  restricted  to  the  ventral 
valve,  at  least  during  early 

f  rowth,  and  the  arms  are  usual¬ 
ly  without  a  calcareous  skele¬ 
ton.  Producfus  is  one  genus, 
pro-trep'tic  (pr0-tr5p'tlk),  n. 
An  exhortation.  Rare. 
pro'trite,  a.  [L.  protritus.'] 
Trite  ;  well-worn.  Ohs. 
pro-trud'a-ble  ( prft-trdod'd-b’l ), 
a.  See -able.  [a.  Protrusile. I 
pro-tru'si-ble  (pr<j-trfio'8l-b’l),| 
pro-tru'siv.  Protrusive.  R.  Sp. 
prottore,  prottour.  4  prouder, 
compar.  of  proud,  [berant.  R. I 
pro-tu'ber-ouB  (-us),  a  Protu-| 
pro'type',  n.  [L  protypum ,  a 
false  reading  for prostypum  pat¬ 


tern.]  A  pattern  fora  mold.  Obs. 
prou.  4  prow,  profit 
proud,  adv.  Proudly.  Obs. 
proud,  r.  t.  4*  i.  To  make,  or  be 
or  become,  proud  :  to  be  full  of 
mettle  or  spirit.  Obs.  [Ofrs.l 
proud'fall  ,  ».  The  forelocks.  | 
proud'ful  (Scot,  prood'fdbl  ; 
-foo),  a.  Proud.  Obs.  or  Scot. 
proud'ish.  a.  Somewhat  proud. 
Rare.—  proud'ish-ly.adr.  Rare 
proud'ling.  n.  An  insignificant 
proud  person.  Rare. 
proud'ly,  adv.  of  proud. 
proud'ness,  n.  See -ness. 
proud'-pied',  a.  Beautifully  or 
splendidly  variegated.  Obs. 
prouesse.4*  profess,  prowess. 
prouface.  proface. 

prouffer.  4  proffer. 
prounye.  4  prune. 
prout  4  PROUD, 
li  prout  de  le'ge  [L.]  As  by  law; 
ns  legally  [  or  of  right.  I 

II  prout  de  u're.  [L.]  As  by| 
prouwis.  4  prow' ess. 


Prov.,  or  prov.  Abbr.  Proven¬ 
cal  ;  proverbially  ;  Proverbs  ; 
provident  ;  province  ;  provin¬ 
cial  ;  provisional  ;  provost, 
prov'a-bl.  Provable.  Ref.  Sp. 
prov'a-ble  (proov'd-b'I),  a. 
[OF.  1  1.  That  may  be  proved. 
2.  That  may  be  approved.  Obs. 
3-  Probable  ;  plausible.  Ous. 

—  prov'a-ble-ness,  w.  —  prov'a- 
bly,  adv. 

prov'and  (prbv'tfnd ),  prov'ant 
(-ont),  n.  [See  provender] 

1.  Provender;  food;  forage. 
Obs.  or  Scot.  Sr  Dial.  Eng, 

2.  Soldiers’  supplies,  esp.  ra¬ 
tions.  Obs.  or  Archaic. 
prov'and,  prov'ant,  v.  t.  To 
provide  for  ;  to  feed.  Obs.  or 
Dial.  Eng. 

pro-van'go,  n.  Also  pro'rang. 
A  probang.  Obs. 
prov'ant.  Var.  of  prov  and. 
prove.  +  proof. 
pro-vect',  a.  [L.  prorectus,  p. 
p.]  Carried  forward.  06s. 


ale,  senate,  dire,  !im,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofa  ;  eve,  Svent,  end,  recent,  maker ;  ice,  ill ;  old,  Sbey,  orb,  Sdd,  s5ft,  connect ;  use,  unite,  urn,  up,  circiis,  menii ; 

||  Foreign  Word.  4  Obsolete  Variant  of.  +  combined  with.  =  equals. 


PROVEMTOR 
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PROVOKE 


pro^ved'l-tor  (pro-vSd'T-ter),  n.  [It.  proveditor  e, prowedi- 
tore,  ir.  provedere ,  L.  provider e.  See  provide  ;  cf.  pur¬ 
veyor,  pro vedore.]  Obs.  or  R.  1.  Oue  employed  to  pro¬ 
cure  supplies,  as  for  an  army,  a  steamer,  etc.;  a  purveyor. 

2.  In  the  ancient  republic  of  Venice,  a  functionary  having 
oversight  of  public  services  and  government  of  provinces. 

prov'e-dore  (pr5v'e-dor),  prov'e-dor  (-d6r),  «.  [Sp.  pro- 
veedor.  Seej’ROVEDiTOR.]  A  purveyor  ;  a  proveditor.  R. 
prov'en  (proov'’n),  p.  p.  or  p.  a.  Proved.  Thackeray. 
Of  this  which  was  the  principal  charge,  and  was  generally  be¬ 
lieved  to  be  proven ,  he  was  acquitted.  Joxvett  (  T/iucyd.). 

not  proven.  See  under  not,  adv. 

prov'e-nance  (prbv'e-nans)-,  n.  [F.,  fr.  provenir  to  orig¬ 
inate,  to  come  forth,  L.  provenire .  Cf.  provenience.] 

Origin  ;  source  ;  provenience.  A.  II.  Keane. 

Pro  venial'  (pr^'vaN'sal' ;  sometimes  Anglicized  pro'vSu- 
621',  -sal'),  a.  [F.,  fr.  Provence ,  fr.  L.  provincia  province. 
See  provincial.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  Provence,  its  in¬ 
habitants,  or  their  language. 

Pro  venial',  n.  [F.]  1.  A  native  or  inhabitant  of  Pro¬ 

vence  in  France.  See  French,  ».,  1. 

2  The  Provencal  language.  From  the  lltli  to  the  middle 
of  the  14th  century  it  was  used  in  the  lyric  literature  of  the 
troubadours,  the  most  brilliant  in  medieval  Europe  until 
Dante’s  time.  See  French,  n.,  2  ;  langue  d’oc. 
Prov'ence  rose  (prbv'gns;  F.  pro'vaNs').  fF.  rose  de 
Proems,  fr.  Provins  a  town  in  France.]  Any  one  of  a 
group  of  garden  roses  descended  from  Rosa  gallica  or  its 
varieties;  specif.,  the  cabbage  rose  (R.  gallica  centifolia). 
prov'en-der  (pr<5v'en-der),  n.  [ME.  provende ,  provendre , 
provisions,  prebend,  OF.  provend(r)e ,  F.  provende  pro¬ 
visions,  provender,  fr.  LL.  praebenda  ( prae  and  pro  being 
confused)  a  daily  allowance  of  provisions,  a  prebend.  See 
prebend.]  1.  Dry  food  for  domestic  animals,  as  hay,  straw, 
corn,  oata,  or  a  mixture  of  ground  grain;  feed. 

2  Food  or  provisions.  Obs  or  Humorous. 
prov'en-der,  v.  t.  To  fodder  ;  to  feed,  as  a  horse, 
pro  ve'ni-enoe  (pro-ve'nl-cns  ;  -ven'yens),  n.  [L.  prove- 
niens ,  - entis ,  p.  pr.  of  provenire  to  come  forth  ;  pro  forth  -f- 
venire  to  come.]  Origin  ;  source ;  place  where  found  or 
produced  ;  provenance  ;  —  used  e6p.  in  the  fine  arts  and  in 
archaeology  ;  as,  the  provenience  of  a  patera, 
pro-ve'ni  ent  (pro-ve'nT-2nt ;  -ven'yent),  a.  [L.  prove- 
niens,  p.  pr.]  Forthcoming;  issuing.  Rare. 
pro  ven  tric'u  lus  (pro'vSn-trYk'u-lus),  n.  ;  L.  pi.  -triculi 
(-li).  [NL.  See  pro-;  ventricle.]  Zo‘61.  a  In  birds,  the 
glandular  or  true  stomach,  situated  between  the  crop 
(when  a  crop  is  present)  and  the  gizzard,  from  which  it  is 
usually  separated  by  a  constriction,  b  In  insects,  a  mus¬ 
cular  dilatation  of  the  esophagus  in  front  of  the  stomach. 
It  is  present  in  most  mandibulate  insects,  and  is  usually 
armed  internally  with  chitinous  teeth  or  plates  for  tritu¬ 
rating  food.  Sometimes,  in  other  arthropods,  as  crusta¬ 
ceans,  the  front  chamber  of  the  stomach,  c  In  earth¬ 
worms,  the  thin-walled  sack  or  crop  in  front  of  the  giz¬ 
zard.  —  proven-tric'u-lar  (-lar),  a. 
prov'erb  (prbv'erb),  n.  [ME.  proverbe ,  F.  proverbe ,  from 
L .  prorerbium  ;  pro  before,  for  -}-  verbum  a  word.  See 
verb.]  1.  An  old  and  common  saying  ;  a  phrase  or  expres¬ 
sion  often  repeated;  esp.,  a  sentence  briefly  expressing  some 
practical  wisdom;  a  maxim;  a  saw  ;  an  adage.  Chaucer. 
2  A  striking  or  paradoxical  assertion  ;  an  obscure  saying  ; 
an  enigma  ;  a  parable  ;  —  used  of  such  in  the  Scriptures. 
Now  speakest  thou  plainly,  and  speakest  no  proverb.  John  xvi.29. 

3.  A  familiar  illustration,  as  by  way  of  warning;  a  sub¬ 
ject  of  contemptuous  reference,  reproach,  or  derision. 

Thou  shalt  become  an  astonishment,  a  proverb,  and  a  by  word, 
among  all  nations.  Deut.  xxviii.  37. 

4.  A  drama  exemplifying  a  proverb,  often  the  title. 

6  pi.  [cap.]  The  Book  of  Proverbs.  See  below. 

Syn.  —  Maxim,  aphorism,  adage,  saw.  See  axiom. 

Book  of  Proverbs,  a  book  of  the  Bible,  containing  a  great 
variety  of  wise  maxims.  See  Old  Testament.  Until  re¬ 
cently  the  greater  part  of  the  Book  of  Proverbs  was  as¬ 
cribed  to  Solomon  ;  but  critics  now  consider  that  the  book 
in  its  present  form  should  be  dated  after  the  Babylonian 
exile,  between  about  350  b.  c.  and  200  b.  c. 
prov'erb,  v.  i.  To  write  or  utter  proverbs.  Rare. 
prov'erb,  v.  t.  Rare.  1.  To  name  in,  or  as,  a  proverb  ;  to 
speak  of  proverbially.  “  Proverbed  for  a  fool.”  Milton. 

2.  To  provide  with  a  proverb. 

I  am  proverbed  with  a  grandsire  phrase.  Shak. 

pro-ver'bl-al  (pro-vflr'bT-51),  a.  [L.  proverbialis :  cf.  F. 
proverbial."]  1.  Mentioned  or  comprised  in,  used  as,  or  of  the 
nature  of, a  proverb  ;  hence,  commonly  known;  well-known; 
as,  a  proverbial  expression  ;  his  meanness  was  proverbial. 

2.  Of  or  pertaining  to  proverbs  ;  like,  or  characteristic  of, 
a  proverb.  “A  proverbial  obscurity.”  Sir  T.  Browne. 
pro-ver'bi-al-lsm  (-Iz’m),  n.  A  proverbial  phrase  or  sen¬ 
tence  ;  a  proverb. 

pro  ver'bi-al  1st,  n.  One  who  makes  much  use  of,  composes, 
collects,  or  studies  proverbs  ;  quality  of  being  proverbial, 
pro-ver'bl-al-ize  (-Iz),  v.  t.  &  i.  To  turn  into  a  proverb  ; 
to  use  proverbially ;  to  6peak  in  or  use  proverbs, 
pro  vide'  (-vid'),  v.  t. ;  pro-vid'ed  (-vid'gd);  pro-vid'ing 
(-vid'Tng).  [L.  providere ,  provisum  ;  pro  -j-  videre  to  see. 
See  vision  ;  cf.  prudent,  purvey.]  1.  To  foresee.  Obs. 

2.  To  look  out  for  in  advance  ;  to  procure  beforehand  ;  to 
prepare.  “  Provide  us  all  things  necessary.”  Shak. 

3.  To  supply  ;  afford  ;  contribute. 

To  bring  me  berries,  or  such  cooling  fruit 
As  the  kind,  hospitable  woods  provide.  Milton. 

4  To  furnish  ;  supply  ;  —  formerly  followed  by  of,  now  by 
with.  “  And  yet  provided  him  of  but  one.”  Jer.  Taylor . 
“  Rome  .  .  .  was  well  provided  with  corn.”  Arbuthnot. 
6.  To  establish  as  a  previous  condition  ;  to  stipulate  ;  as, 
the  contract  provides  that  the  work  be  well  done. 

6-  To  appoint  to  an  ecclesiastical  benefice  before  it  is 
vacant.  See  provision,  7.  Prescott. 


7.  Scots  Law.  To  give  or  destine  by  provision  or  legal 
settlement,  as  to  a  wife  or  heir  ;  —  with  to. 
pro  vide'  (pro-vid'),  v.  i.  1.  To  procure  means  in  ad¬ 
vance  ;  to  take  measures  in  view  of  an  expected  or  a  pos¬ 
sible  need;  — with  against  or  for  ;  as,  to  provide  against 
the  inclement  weather  ;  to  provide  for  his  education. 

Government  is  a  contrivance  of  human  wisdom  to  provide  for 
human  wants.  Burke. 

2.  To  stipulate  previously;  to  condition  ;  as,  the  agree¬ 
ment  provides  for  an  early  completion  of  the  work. 

3.  To  make  ready  ;  to  prepare. 

pro-vid'ed  (-vid'Sd),  conj.  It  being  provided  ;  on  condition; 
with  the  stipulation  ;  with  the  understanding  ;  if  ;  —  usu¬ 
ally  followed  by  that ;  as,  provided  that  nothing  in  this  act 
6liall  prejudice  the  rights  of  any  person  whatever. 

Provided  the  deductions  are  logical.  G.  H.  Lewes. 
Syn.  —  See  if. 

prov'i-dence  (pr5v'T-d?ns),  n.  [F.,  fr.  L.  providentia.  See 
provident  ;  cf.  prudence,  purveyance.]  1.  Act  of  pro¬ 
viding  or  preparing  for  future  use  ;  preparation. 

Providence  for  war  is  the  best  prevention  of  it.  Bacon. 

2.  Foresight;  care;  esp.,  the  foresight  and  care  which 
God  manifests  for  his  creatures;  hence  [cap.],  God  him¬ 
self,  regarded  as  constantly  caring  for  his  creatures. 

Worthy  deeds  are  done  ...  by  thy  providence.  Acts  xxiv.  2. 
The  world  was  all  before  them,  where  to  choose 
Their  place  of  rest,  and  Providence  their  guide.  Milton. 

3.  A  manifestation  of  God’s  care  and  superintendence  over 
his  creatures  ;  an  event  divinely  ordained. 

There ’s  a  special  jtrovidence  in  the  fall  of  a  sparrow.  Shak. 

4.  Prudence  in  the  management  of  one’s  concerns ;  specif., 

economy;  frugality.  “Timely providence."  Dryden. 

It  is  a  high  point  of  jtrovidence  in  a  prince  to  enst  an  eye 
rather  upon  actions  than  persons.  Quarles. 

prov'i-dent  (-dent),  a.  [L.  proridens,  -entis,  p.  pr.  oi provi¬ 
dere:  cf.  F.  provident.  See  provide;  cf.  prudent.]  Provid¬ 
ing  for  future  wants ;  prudent  in  preparing  for  future  exi¬ 
gencies  ;  cautious  ;  economical ;  —  sometimes  with  of ;  as, 
a  provident  man  ;  an  animal  provident  of  the  future. 

Syn.  —  Forecasting,  careful,  frugal,  thrifty.  See  wise. 
provident  society,  a  form  of  benefit  association  or  friendly 
society.  Chiefly  Eng. 

prov  i-den'tial  (-dfin'sh&l),  a.  [Cf.  F.  providentiel ."]  1.  Ef¬ 
fected  by,  or  referable  to,  divine  direction  ;  as,  the  provi¬ 
dential  contrivance  of  things  ;  a  providential  escape. 

2.  Characterized  by  foresight  or  care.  Obs.  or  R. 
prov'ince  (prbv'Tns),  [F.,  fr.  L.  provincia."]  1.  Rom. 
Hist.  A  country  or  region,  more  or  less  remote  from  the 
city  of  Rome,  brought  under  Roman  government ;  a  con¬ 
quered  country  beyond  the  limits  of  Italy. 

2.  A  country  or  region  dependent  on  a  distant  authority  ; 
specif.,  any  of  those  British  colonies  in  America  now 
united  into  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  having  a  governor, 
a  local  legislature,  and  representation  in  the  Dominion 
parliament.  Hence,  Col/og.,  the  Provinces,  the  Dominion 
of  Canada,  or,  usually,  the  Maritime  Provinces,  New  Bruns¬ 
wick,  Nova  Scotia,  and  Prince  Edward  Island. 

3.  A  portion  of  a  country,  esp.  one  remote  from,  or  out¬ 
side  of,  the  capital  or  largest  city.  Iu  England,  £>/.,  all  of 
the  country  outside  of  London. 

4.  A  region  of  country  ;  a  tract ;  a  district ;  hence,  a  de¬ 
partment  of  knowledge  or  activity. 

Other  provinces  of  the  intellectual  world.  7.  Watts. 

5.  An  administrative  district  or  division  of  a  country  ;  an 
important  administrative  unit  of  a  country,  as  an  empire 
or  kingdom  ;  as,  the/??vmnccs  of  Prussia,  India,  Spain  ; 
specif.  :  a  Eccl.  Any  of  the  principal  divisions  of  a  country, 
forming  the  jurisdiction  of  an  archbishop  or  metropolitan  ; 
as,  the  province  of  Canterbury,  or  that  in  which  the  Arch¬ 
bishop  of  Canterbury  exercises  ecclesiastical  authority;  the 
province  ( R .  C.  Ch.)  of  Boston,  b  In  British  India,  any 
part  of  British  India  the  executive  government  of  which  is 
administered  by  a  governor  iu  council,  governor,  lieutenant 
governor,  or  chief  commissioner  (Digest,  6. 124);  any  terri¬ 
tory  that  is  for  the  time  being  administered  by  any  local 
government  ( Indian  General  Clauses  Act,  X.  of  1897,  s.  3). 
C  A  territorial  division  of  a  religious  order. 

6.  The  proper  or  appropriate  business  or  duty  of  a  person 
or  body ;  office;  charge;  jurisdiction;  sphere. 

The  woman’s  province  is  to  be  careful  in  her  economy,  and 
chaste  in  her  affection.  Tatler. 

“  Province  ”  meant,  in  the  official  usage  of  Rome,  a  range  of 
power  rather  than  a  subjected  district.  Woodrow  Wuson. 

7.  a  Zool.  A  category  of  classification  approximately 
equivalent  to  phylum.  Obs.  &  R.  b  Zoogeog.  Any  division 
of  less  rank  than  a  region  ;  esp.  and  properly,  a  primary  di¬ 
vision  of  a  subregion,  c  Geol.  An  area  throughout  which 
geological  history  has  been  essentially  the  same,  d  Paleon. 
A  more  or  less  circumscribed  area,  the  life  of  which  had 
characteristics  not  found  elsewhere. 

pro-vin'eial  (pro-vin'shal),  a.  [L.  provincialis :  cf.  F. 
provincial.  See  province  ;  cf.  Provencal.]  1.  Of,  per¬ 
taining  to,  or  characteristic  of,  a  province;  specif,  [cap., 
when  referring  to  the  Provinces  (see  province,  2)],  of  or 
pertaining  to  the  provinces  (esp.  in  Brit  ish  use) ;  as,  a  pro¬ 
vincial  government  or  dialect. 

2.  Exhibiting  the  ways  or  manners  of  a  province;  char¬ 
acteristic  of  the  inhabitants  of  a  province  ;  not  cosmopol¬ 
itan  ;  countrified;  not  polished;  rude;  hence,  narrow; 
illiberal.  “  Provincial  airs  aud  graces.”  Macaulay. 

3.  Confined  to  a  province  ;  very  local. 

Provincial  time.  See  standard  time. 

pro-vin'eial,  n.  1.  A  person  belonging  to  a  province ;  one 
who  is  provincial  or  who  comes  from  the  provinces. 

2  R.  C.  Ch.  A  monastic  superior,  who,  under  the  general 
of  his  order,  has  direction  of  all  religious  houses  of  the  same 
fraternity  in  a  district,  called  a  province  of  the  order. 

3.  [cap.]  Specif.,  an  inhabitant,  esp.  a  soldier,  of  the 
American  colonies  of  Great  Britain  before  the  Revolution. 

4.  Philately.  A  stamp  used  in  only  one  province.  Cant. 


Pro-Vln'cial  (pro-vin'shal),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  Pro¬ 
vence  ;  Provencal.  —  Provincial  rose,  a  Provence  rose.  Shak. 
pro-vin'cial-ism  (-Tz’m),n.  [Ci.  ¥.  provincialism e.]  That 
which  is  characteristic  of  a  province  or  the  inhabitants 
of  provinces  ;  a  certain  narrowness,  illiberally,  or  lack  of 
polish  or  enlightenment  ;  specif.,  a  word,  or  a  manner 
of  speaking,  peculiar  to  a  province  or  a  district  remote 
from  the  mother  country  or  from  the  metropolis ;  a  dia¬ 
lectal  or  local  word,  phrase,  or  idiom, 
pro-vin  ci-al'i-ty  (-shl-Sl'T-tl),  n.  Quality  or  state  of  being 
provincial ;  peculiarity  characteristic  of  a  province, 
pro-vin'cial-ize  (pro-vin'shal-Iz),  v.  t. ;  -ized  (-Izd) ;  -iz'- 
ing  (-iz'Tng).  To  render  provincial, 
pro-vi'sion  (pro-vTzh'5n), ».  [L.  provisio :  cf.  F.  provision. 
See  provide.]  1.  Foresight ;  prevision.  Obs. 

2.  Act  of  providing,  or  making  preparation.  Shak. 

3.  That  which  is  provided  or  prepared  ;  a  measure  or  meas¬ 

ures  taken  beforehand ;  preparation ;  provident  care. 
“  God’s  provision.1'  Mankind  ( E .  E.  T.  S.). 

4.  Specif.  :  A  store  or  6tock  of  needed  materials  prepared 
beforehand  ;  esp.,  a  stock  of  food  ;  hence,  any  kind  of  eat¬ 
ables  collected  or  stored  ;  food  ;  —  often  in  pi. 

And  of  jtrovistons  laid  in  large, 

For  man  and  beast.  Milton. 

5.  That  which  is  stipulated  in  advance  ;  a  condition  ;  a 
previous  agreement ;  a  proviso  ;  as,  the  provisions  of  a  con¬ 
tract  ;  the  statute  has  many  provisions. 

6.  R.  C.  Ch.  Regular  induction  into  a  benefice. 

7.  Eng.  Hist.  Promotion  to  office  by  an  ecclesiastical  su¬ 
perior  ;  esp.,  appointment  by  the  Pope  to  a  benefice  before 
it  became  vacant,  depriving  the  patron  of  presentation. 

8.  Early  Eng.  Hist.  Any  of  various  laws  (later  commonly 
called  statutes)  enacted  in  the  13th  and  early  14th  centuries 
by  the  assemblies  of  the  prelates  and  nobles  or  issued  by 
the  king  with  their  consent  (see  Phrases  below). 

Provisions  of  Marl'bo-rough  (marl'bo-ru ;  mfil'brft)  or,  for¬ 
merly ,  Marl'bridge  (-brlj).  =  Statute  of  Marlborough.  — 
P.  of  Merton.  =  Statute  of  Merton.  —  P.  of  Oxford.  See 
Mad  Parliament.  —  P.  of  Westminster.  See  Westminster. 

pro-vi'sion  (pro-vTzh'un),  v.  t.  ;  -sioned  (-vlzh'und) ;  -sign¬ 
ing.  To  supply  with  provisions,  esp.  food  ;  to  victual, 
pro-vi'sion-al  (-51),  a.  [Cf.  F.  provisional.]  1.  Of  the 
nature  of  a  provision  ;  serving  as  a  provision  for  the  time 
being ;  —  used  of  partial  or  temporary  arrangements  ;  as, 
a  provisional  government,  a  provisional  treaty. 

2.  Law.  Specif.,  designating  certain  special  or  extraordi¬ 
nary  acts  or  proceedings  allowed  before  final  judgment  to 
protect  the  interests  of  one  or  more  parties  to  an  action  or 
proceeding  ;  as  :  a  Under  the  code  procedure  of  New  York 
and  some  other  States,  designating  either  of  the  remedies 
had  by  order  of  arrest,  warrant  of  attachment,  temporary 
injunction,  or  appointment  of  a  receiver,  b  Rom.  Dutch 
Law.  Designating  a  sentence  or  judgment  given  upon  liq¬ 
uid  proof  of  the  indebtedness  founded  upon, as  incase  of  a 
bill  or  note,  a  good-for,  bond,  or  lease. 

Syn.  —  Provisional,  tentative.  That  is  provisional 
which  is  adopted  for  the  time  being,  esp.  in  order  to  meet 
temporary  conditions ;  that  is  tentative  which  is  of  the 
nature  of  a  trial  or  experiment ;  as,  to  make  a  provisional 
arrangement,  to  adopt  a.  tentative  order  of  procedure ;  “  Th« 
French  ministers  have  taken  up  this  equality  of  govern¬ 
ment  only  provisionally,  reserving  liberty  to  alter  it  accord¬ 
ing  to  occurrences”  (Bp.  /Jail);  “The  awakening  of  the 
modern  world  to  consciousness,  and  its  first  tentative,  then 
fuller,  then  rapturous  expression  of  it  ”  (Lowell). 
provisional  order,  in  England,  an  order  authorizing  some¬ 
thing  to  be  done  that  could  otherwise  be  done  only  by  an 
act  of  Parliament,  granted  by  some  branch  of  the  govern¬ 
ment  or  an  official,  under  powers  conferred  by  an  act  of 
Parliament.  Such  an  order  becomes  effectual  when  con¬ 
firmed  by  Parliament,  but  is  still  called  provisional, 
pro-vi'sion- a-ry  (-a-rT),  a.  1.  Making  provision  ;  providing. 

2.  Containing,  consisting  of,  or  of  the  nature  of,  a  provi¬ 
sion  or  proviso. 

3.  Provisional. 

pro-vl'so  (  pro-vi'zo),  n.;  pi.  -808  (-zoz).  [L.,  (it)  being  pro¬ 
vided,  abl.  of  provisus,  p.  p.  of  providere.  See  provide  ;  cf. 
purview.]  1.  An  article  or  clause  in  any  statute,  contract, 
grant,  or  other  writing,  by  which  a  condition  is  introduced, 
usually  beginning  with  the  word  provided  ;  a  conditional 
stipulation  that  affects  an  agreement,  law,  or  the  like. 

He  doth  deny  hie  prisoners, 

But  with  proviso  and  exception.  Shak. 

2  Naut.  A  fast ;  esp.,  a  stern  fast.  Obs.  or  R. 
pro  vi'sor  (-zer),  n.  [ME.  provisour,  OF.  proviseur,  L.  pro¬ 
visor,  ir.  providere.  See  provide.]  1.  A  purveyor.  Obs. 
2  R.  C.  Ch.  a  The  purveyor,  steward,  or  treasurer  of  a 
religious  house,  b  One  regularly  inducted  into  a  benefice. 
See  provision,  6. 

3.  Eng.  Hist.  One  who  procures  or  receives  a  papal  provi¬ 
sion.  See  provision,  7. 

4.  pi.  [cap.]  Short  for  Statute  of  Provisors. 
pro-vi'so-ry  (-z6-ri),  a.  [Cf.  F.  provisoire.]  1.  Of  the  na¬ 
ture  of,  or  containing,  a  proviso  ;  conditional. 

2.  Making  temporary  provision  ;  provisional, 
prov'o  ca'tion  (prQv'o-ka'shun),  n.  [F.  provocation ,  L. 
provocatio.  See  provoke.]  1.  A  provoking,  or  that  which 
provokes  ;  cause  of  resentment ;  as,  to  give  provocation. 

2.  Act  of  arousing  or  moving;  also,  that  which  arouses  or 
moves ;  incitement  ;  stimulus  ;  as,  provocation  to  mirth. 

3.  Rom.  Law .  The  act  or  right  possessed  by  every  Roman 
citizen  of  appeal  to  the  Roman  people,  or  later  to  the  em¬ 
peror,  when  condemned  in  a  criminal  action. 

4  An  appeal  to  a  court.  A  Latinism.  Obs. 
the  provocation,  Bib.,  the  time  of  the  Jews’  sojourn  in  the 
wilderness  when  they  provoked  God. 
pro-voc'a  tive  (pro-v5k'5-ti  v  ;  -vo'kd-tTv  ;  277),  a.  [L.  pro- 
vocativus:  cf.  OF.  provocatif.]  Serving  or  tending  to  pro¬ 
voke,  excite,  or  stimulate  ;  exciting.  —  pro-voc'a-tive,  n. 
pro-voke'  (pro-vok'),  v.  t.  ;  pro-voked'  (-v5kt/) ;  pro-vok'- 


rovelat.  *  provost. 
ro  ven'eial  ( prO-vCn'shrll),  a. 
=  Provencal. 

provend,  n.'  [OF.  provende.]  A 
prebend.  Obs.  [Ob*.  I 

provendre,  n.  [OF.]  A  prebend. | 
provendre,  w.  t.  [See  proven- 
hre,  n.J  To  maintain,  or  pro¬ 
vide.  with  prebends.  Obs. 
provendrer.  n.  [Cf.  OF.  jtroven- 
dier,  pourvendier.)  A  preben¬ 
dary  .  Obs. 

Driven©',  v.  *.  [F.  proi'enir,  or 
L.  provenire.]  To  oroceed 
(from).  Rare. 
prov'ant.  +  piovxKDi 


proven 'tri-cle  (p  r6-v  F  n  trY- 

k'l),  v.  Zool.  ProyentriouluB. 
provenue.  n.  [OF.  provenu , 
prop.,  p.  p.]  Provision.  Obs. 
prov'er  (proov'fr),  n.  One  that 
proves. 

pro'-verb'.  n.  A  substitute  verb; 
—  said  of  *•  do  ”  in  this  use. 
pro-ver'bl-al-ly-  adv.  of  pro¬ 
ve  riual.  [bialize.  Rare.\ 
prov'erb-lze.  >•.  t.  To  prover-| 
prov'es  ( prbv'^s).  Scot.  var.  of 
provost. 

proveet.  +  provost. 
provlance,  n.  [OF.  pon'cance, 
pvoveance,  L.  providential 


Foresight  ;  providence  Obs. 

proviant.  n.  Provand.  Obs. 
providabill.  +  profitable. 
pro-vld'a-ble  (prft-vld'd-b’l ) ,  a. 
See  -able. 

pro-vid ' an ce(-tf  ns),  n.  [See  pro¬ 
vide  ;  cf.  providence.]  Pro¬ 
vision  ;  preliminary  arrange¬ 
ment.  Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 
prov'i-dence.  v.  t.  To  provide 
or  care  for.  Rare. 
prov  1-den 'tlal-ly,  adv.  of 
providential.  [dent. I 

prov'l-dent  ly,  adv.  of  provi-| 
prov'l-dent-hei*.  n.  See -ness. 
pro-vid'er  (prfi-vTd'Sr),  n.  One 


who  provides. 

providltore.  r  proveditor. 
prov'l-dore  (pr6v'T-dor).  Var. 
of  PROVEDORE. 

pro-vin 'cial-ist.  n.  A  provin¬ 
cial  ;  also,  a  user  of  provincial¬ 
isms.  [V  INCIAL.  I 

pro-vin'clal-ly,  adv.  of  pro-| 
pro-vin 'cial-snip,  n.  S«  c-ship. 
pro  vi n' cl- ate  (pro-vYn'shT-at), 
v.  t.  To  convert  into  a  province 
or  provinces.  Obs. 
pro-vine'  (prG-vTn'),  v.  ».  [F. 
provigner,  fr.  prorin  a  set,  layer 
of  a  plant,  OF.  provain,  from  L. 
propago,  -aginis.)  To  lay  a 


stock  or  branch  of  a  vine  in  the 

ground  for  propagation. 
prov'ing( proov'Tng).  p.  pr.  if 
vb.n.  ot  prove.  —  prov'ing  ly, 
adv.  Rare. 

I!  pro  vi-ri'li  par'te.  [L.]  For 
a  man’s  part  :  to  one’s  utmost, 
pro-vi'sa-ble-nesfl,  n.  Readiness 
to  provide.  Obs.  [visional.I 
pro-vi'sion-al-ly,  adv.  of  pro-| 
pro-vi'sion-er,  n.  A  furnisher 
of  provisions. 

pro-vi'slon-ment.  n.  See-MENT. 
pro-vl'so-rl-ly  (prC-vI'zb-rT-lY), 
adv.  of  provisory.  [/Jare.l 
pro-vi'»or-«hip,  n.  See  -ship.  | 


provisour  +  provisor. 
pro'vo*  (pr5'v5),  n.  Short  for 
provost.  Scot. 
nro-vo'ca-ble  (pr5-v5'ka-b’l). 
Var.  of  provoka blf. 
prov'o-cate,  v.  t.  [L.  jn-ovoca- 
tus,  p.  p.  of  provocat  e.]  To  pro¬ 
voke  ;  excite.  Obs.  [Sp.l 

pro  voc'a-tiv. Provocative .  Re/.  \ 
pro-voc'a-tive-ly,  adv.  of  pro¬ 
vocative. 

pro-voc'a-tlve-ness.n.  See -ness. 
pro-voc'a-to-ry  (prC-vCk'd-t$- 
rY),  a.  Provocative.  Rare. 
pro-vok'a-ble  (-v  5  k'd-b’l),  a. 
See  -able. 


food,  fo'ot ;  out,  oil ;  chair ;  go  ;  sing,  ii)k  ;  4ben,  thin  ;  nature,  verdure  (250) ;  K  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144) ;  boN  ;  yet ;  zh  _  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Guidi. 

Full  explanations  of  Abbreviations,  Signs,  etc.,  Immediately  precede  the  Vocabulary. 
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PRURITUS 


ino  (-vok'Tng).  [F.  proroquer ,  L.  provocare  to  call  forth  ; 
pro  forth  -f-  vocart  to  call,  akin  to  vox,  vocis,  voice,  cry, 
call.  See  voicb.]  1.  To  call  forth  or  out ;  to  summon.  Obs. 
He  now  provokes  the  sea  gods  from  the  shore.  Dry  den. 

2.  To  call  into  action  ;  to  move  ;  arouse. 

Can  honor's  voice  provoke  the  silent  duet  ?  Gray. 

3.  To  call  forth  ;  to  cause ;  instigate  ;  excite. 

To  the  poet  the  meaning  is  what  he  pleases  to  make  it,  what  it 
provokes  in  his  own  soul.  J.  Burroughs. 

4.  To  incite  or  incense  to  action  (a  faculty  or  passion,  as 
love,  hate,  or  ambition) ;  hence,  commonly,  to  incite,  as  a 
person,  to  action  by  a  challenge,  by  taunts,  or  by  defiance  ; 
to  irritate  ;  offend;  —  also  often  used  in  a  lighter  sense; 
as,  he  was  provoked  by  the  interruption. 

Obey  his  voice,  provoke  him  not  Ex.  xxiii.  21. 
Syn.  — Arouse,  stir  up,  awake,  excite,  incite;  vex,  exas¬ 
perate,  nettle,  anger.  See  irritate. 
pro-voke'  (pro-vok'),  v.  i.  1.  To  cause  provocation  or  anger. 
2.  To  appeal.  A  Latinism .  Obs.  Dryden. 

prO-VOk'ing  (-vok'Tng),  p.  a.  Having  the  power  or  quality 
of  exciting  resentment ;  tending  to  awaken  passion  or  vexa¬ 
tion  ;  as,  provoking  words.  —  pro-vok'lng-ly,  adv. 
prov'ost  (pr5v'fist ;  also ,  esp.  in  provost  guards  etc .,  pro'- 
vo,  pro-vo'),  n.  [OF.  provost ,  prevost  (L.  prae  and  pro 
being  confused),  F.  prevol ,  fr.  L.  praepositus  placed  be¬ 
fore,  a  chief,  fr.  praeponere  to  place  before :  cf.  AS.  pra- 
fost ,  profost ,  fr.  a  LL.  form  of  L.  praepositus.  See  prepo¬ 
sition.]  1.  A  person  appointed  to  superintend,  or  preside 
over,  something  ;  a  person  appointed  as  an  official  head; 
as :  a  A  proconsul ;  viceroy  ;  prefect.  Obs.  b  Early  Eng. 
Hist.  The  steward  or  bailiff  of  a  manor,  or  the  reeve  of  a 
tithing  borough  or  town,  c  In  Scotch  burghs,  the  chief 
magistrate,  answering  to  the  mayor  of  other  cities  ;  as,  the 
provost  of  Edinburgh  or  of  Glasgow,  d  The  head  of  any  of 
various  English  colleges  ;  as,  the  provost  of  Eton  College. 
©  The  head  of  certain  collegiate  churches  or  of  some  cathe¬ 
dral  chapters,  f  The  keeper  of  a  prison.  Obs.  Shak.  g  In 
France,  formerly,  an  inferior  judge  who  had  cognizance  of 
civil  causes.  The  grand  provost  of  France,  or  of  the  household, 
had  jurisdiction  in  the  king’s  house,  and  over  its  officers. 
2.  An  assistant  or  subordinate  to  a  maltre  d’armes.  Obs. 
provost  guard-  Mil.  A  police  detail  of  soldiers,  under  the 
authority  of  the  provost  marshal.  See  military  police  a. 
provost  marshal  a  Mil.  An  officer  appointed  in  an  army 
in  camp,  garrison,  or  the  field,  to  preserve  order  as  head  of 
the  military  police,  arrest  soldiers  guilty  of  offenses  of  a 
general  nature,  secure  prisoners  properly  delivered  into  his 
custody  by  military  or  naval  authority,  and  to  perform 
other  duties  pertaining  to  police  and  discipline,  b  Nav. 
An  officer  who  has  charge  of  prisoners  on  trial  by  court- 
martial,  serves  notices  to  witnesses, executes  processes,  etc. 
prov'ost-ry  (pr5v'i2st-rT),n.  [Cf.  OF.  prevosterie.]  1.  Prov- 
ostship.  Obs. 

2.  A  town,  district,  or  ecclesiastical  foundation,  as  a  col¬ 
legiate  church,  under  a  provost. 

3.  The  office  or  apartment  of  a  provost. 

provost  sergeant-  Mil.  A  sergeant  detailed  in  charge  of 
the  work  of  policing  a  post,  camp,  etc. 
prow  (prou),  n.  [F.  proue  (cf.  It.  prua ,  Sp.  &  Pg.  proa ),  L. 
prora,  Gr.  npu>pa,  akin  to  rrpo  before.  See  pro-  ;  cf.  prore.] 

1.  The  bow  of  a  vessel ;  stem  ;  beak  ;  Poetic ,  the  vessel. 

2-  Something  resembling  the  bow  of  a  vessel,  as  the  pro¬ 
jecting  fore  part  of  a  racing  skate. 

prow  (prou),  a. ;  prow'er  (-er) ;  prow'est.  [OF.  prou, 
preu ,  F.  prcux ,  fr.  L.  pro ,  prod ,  in  prodesse  to  be  useful. 
See  pro- ;  cf.  prude.]  Valiant;  brave;  gallant.  Archaic. 
prow'ess  (prou'Ss),  n.  [OF.  proece ,  proesce ,  F.  prouesse. 
See  prow,  a.]  1.  Distinguished  bravery;  valor  ;  esp.,  mili¬ 
tary  bravery  and  skill ;  gallantry.  Chaucer.  Sir  P.  Sidney. 

He  by  his  prowess  conquered  all  France.  Shak. 

2.  A  brave  or  valorous  act,  deed,  or  feat. 

3.  Excellence  ;  wrorth  ;  virtue  ;  goodness.  Obs. 

Syn.  —  See  courage. 

prowl  (proul),  v.  t.  ;  prowled  (prould) ;  prowl'ing.  [ME. 
prollen  to  search  about ;  of  uncertain  origin.]  1.  To  rove 
over,  through,  or  about  in  a  stealthy  manner  ;  esp.,  to 
search  in,  as  for  prey  or  booty. 

He  prowls  each  place,  still  in  new  colors  decked.  Sir  P.  Sidney. 
2.  To  collect  by  plunder  ;  as,  to  prowl  money.  Obs. 
prowl,  v.  i.  1.  To  rove  or  wander  stealthily,  esp.  for  prey, 
as  a  wild  beast ;  to  search  carefully  and  furtively. 

Though  ye  prolle  aye,  ye  shall  it  never  find.  Chaucer. 
2-  To  prey  ;  plunder.  Obs. 

Syn.  — See  ramble. 

prowl,  n.  Act  of  prowling,  as  for  prey.  Thackeray. 

prox'e-nus  (pr5k'se-nus),  prox'e  nos  (-nbs),  «. ;  pi.  -ni 
(-ni),  -noi  (-noi).  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  i rp6£evo<;  ;  npo  before,  for  -f- 
£tvos  stranger,  guest.]  a  Gr.  Antiq.  A  citizen  of  a  state 
appointed  by  another  state  to  have  charge  of  its  interests 
and  the  welfare  of  its  citizens  while  in  his  state.  His  office 
resembled  that  of  the  modern  consul,  b  A  citizen  so  ap¬ 


pointed  by  any  ancient  state,  as  Phoenicia  or  Babylonia, 
prox'l-mal  (prok'sl-mal),  a.  1.  Next  or  nearest,  as  to  a 
point  of  attachment  or  origin,  a  body,  or  a  center  of  motion 
or  dependence ;  proximate. 

2.  Biol.  Designating  that  end  of  a  limb  or  other  part  which 
is  nearest  to  the  point  of  attachment ;  —  opposed  to  distal. 
proxi  mate  (-mat),  a.  [L.  proximaius ,  p.  p.  of  proximate 
to  come  near,  to  approach,  fr.  proximus  the  nearest,  next, 
superl.  of  propior  nearer,  and prope ,  adv.,  near.]  Nearest ; 
next  immediately  preceding  or  following. 

Syn. —  Nearest,  next,  closest,  immediate,  direct, 
proximate  analysis.  Che/n.  See  analysis,  2  b.  —  p.  cause. 


provoke' ment.  n.  [OF.  pro- 
voqiiement.]  Provocation.  Obs. 
pro-vok'er(-vCk'5r),  n.  One  that 
provokes. 

prov'ost-al  ( pr5v'us-Ml),  a.  Of 
or  pert,  to  a  provost.  Rare. 
provostication,  n.  [From  prov¬ 
ost.]  Regency.  Ohs. 
prov 'oat-ship,  n.  See  -ship. 
prov'ott-y,  n.  [OF.  provostie .] 
Provostship.  Oos. 
prow,  d*  proa,  PROVE, 
prow.  n.  [OF.  &  F.  prou.  See 
prow,  a.]  1.  Benefit ;  profit ; 
good.  Obs.  [duty.  06*.  I 

2.  Prowess  ;  courage  ;  nonor  ;| 
prow.  v.  *.  To  profit.  06*. 
prowan-  +  prov  and. 
prowd.  +  proud. 
prowdence-  +  prudence. 
prow®  +  PROOF,  prove. 
prowed  (proud),  a.  Having  a 
prow. 

prow'er,  n.  [OF .  proveur,  por- 


veeur,]>orveor.  Cf.  purveyor.] 
Purveyor  ;  provider.  Obs. 
prow'ess-ful,  a.  See-FUL.  Rare. 
prowld.  Prowled.  Ref.  Sp. 
prowl 'er,  n.  One  that  prowls. 

Srowl'er-v,n.  A  prowling;  plun- 
ering;  robbery.  06*.  [p-pr.| 

prowl'ing-ly.  adv.  of  prowling ,  | 
prow'ous.a.  [From  prow  prow¬ 
ess  :  cf.  OF.  proosement ,  adv., 
bravely.]  Valiant.  Obs. 
prowse.  +  prowess. 
prowt.  proud. 
prox  Abbr.  Proximo  (L.,  next; 
of  the  next  month).  [cessit.l 
prox.  acc.  Abbr.  Proximeac-| 
prox'ene  (prBk'sSn),  n.  [Cf.  F. 
proxbne.']  =  proxknus. 
prox'e-net  (-s?-n?t),  n.  [L. 
proxenefa,  Gr.  TrpogevrjTijs.]  A 
negotiator  ;  a  factor.  Rare. 
prox'e-ni,  n.,  pl.  of  proxknus. 
prox'e-ny  (pr5k's5-nY),  n.  [Gr. 


a  cause  which  directly,  or  with  no  mediate  agency,  pro¬ 
duces  an  effect ;  specif.,  Law,  that  which  in  ordinary  nat¬ 
ural  sequence  produces  a  specific  result,  no  independent 
disturbing  agencies  intervening. 

The  true  rule  is,  that  what  is  the  proximate  cause  of  an  injury 
is  ordinarily  u  question  for  the  jury.  It  is  not  a  question  of  sci¬ 
ence  or  legal  knowledge.  It  is  to  be  determined  as  a  fact,  in  view 
of  the  circumstances  of  tact  attending  it.  ...  It  is  generally 
held,  that,  in  order  to  warrant  a  finding  that  an  act  not  amount¬ 
ing  to  wanton  wrong  is  the  proximate  cause  of  an  injury,  it 
must  appear  that  the  injury  was  the  natural  and  probable  con¬ 
sequence  of  the  negligence  or  wrongful  act,  and  that  it  ought  to 
have  been  foreseen  in  the  light  of  the  attending  circumstances. 

94  U.  S.,  4Gb,  474. 

—  proximate  matter,  a  Metaph.  Matter  ready  for  the  recep¬ 
tion  of  a  form,  b  Logic.  Tne  propositions  of  a  syllogism. 

—  p.  principle,  one  of  a  class  of  substances  existing  ready 
formed  in  animal  and  vegetable  tissues. and  separable  by 
chemical  analysis,  as  albumin,  sugar,  collagen,  fat,  etc. 

prox  imi  ty  (pr5k-sTm'T-tT),  n.  [L.  proxiinitas :  cf.  F. 
proximite.  See  proximate  ;  cf.  propinquity,  approach.] 
Quality  or  state  of  being  next  in  time,  place,  causation, 
influence,  etc.  ;  immediate  nearness. 

Syn. —  Nearness,  neighborhood,  vicinity.  —  Proximity, 
propinquity.  Proximity  denotes  simple  nearness,  and  is 
used  with  reference  to  either  persons  or  things ;  propin¬ 
quity,  as  here  compared  (cf.  affinity),  connotes  close 
neighborhood,  and  commonly  refers  to  personal  vicinity  ; 
as.  the  proximity  of  the  two  estates;  propinquity  is  a  power¬ 
ful  agent  in  fostering  attachments.  See  neighborhood, 

ADJACENT,  NEAR. 

proxi  mo  (prbk'sT-mo),  adv.  [L.,  on  the  next,  abl.  of  proxi¬ 
mus  next..]  In  or  of  the  next  month  after  the  present ;  as, 
on  the  3d  proximo ; — abbr. />ro;r.  Cf.  instant,  a.,  2;  ultimo. 
prox'y  (prok'st),  n. ;  pi.  proxies  (-stz).  [ME.  prokecie , 
contr.  fr.  procuracie.  See  procuracy;  cf.  proctor.] 

1.  Office  or  function  of  a  procurator,  or  agent  ;  authority 
or  power  to  act  for  another,  esp.  in  voting  in  a  legislative 
or  corporate  capacity  ;  agency. 

2.  A  person  authorized  to  act  for  another  ;  a  procurator. 

3.  A  writing  by  which  one  authorizes  another  to  act  in  his 
stead,  esp.  in  voting  in  legislative  or  corporate  capacity. 

6.  Eccl.  =  procuration,  3.  Obs.  or  R. 

Syn.  —  See  substitute. 

prox'y,  v.  i.  ;  prox'ied  (prSk'sTd) ;  prox'y-ing.  To  act  for 
another,  esp.  in  voting. 

prude  (prood),  n.  [F.,  prudish,  originally,  discreet,  modest ; 
shortened  from  OF.  prude  feme,  preudefeme ,  prodefeme ,  a 
discreet  or  excellent  woman  ;  prob.  fr.  OF.  preu,  prou,  ex¬ 
cellent,  brave  -J-  de  of  -j-  feme  woman.  See  prow,  a.,  prow¬ 
ess.]  A  woman  of  affected  modesty,  reserve,  or  coyness;  one 
who  is  overscrupulous  or  sensitive  ;  one  who  exhibits  or 
affects  extraordinary  prudence  or  correctness  in  conduct; 
sometimes,  a  man  of  this  sort.  Swift. 

pru'dence  (proo'dens),  n.  [F.,  fr.  L.  prudentia.  See  pru¬ 
dent;  cf.  providence.]  1.  Quality  or  state  of  being  pru¬ 
dent  ;  wisdom  in  the  way  of  caution  and  provision  ;  discre¬ 
tion  ;  carefulness ;  sagacity  ;  regard  or  watchfulness  for 
one*8  0wn  interest ;  policy  ;  hence,  also,  economy;  frugality. 
2.  Knowledge  ;  science.  Rare. 

Syn.  —  Caution,  circumspection,  discretion;  economy, 
frugality.  —  Prudence,  calculation,  foresight,  fore¬ 
thought.  Prudence  implies  caution,  circumspection,  or 
economy,  esp.  in  the  practical  affairs  of  life ;  calculation 
often  connotes  cold  or  selfish  prudence  ;  as, 44  It  very  often 
happens  that  prudence,  which  has  always  in  it  a  great  mix¬ 
ture  of  caution,  hinders  a  man  from  being  so  fortunate  as 
he  might  possibly  have  been  without  it”  ( Spectator ) ;  44  It 
consorted  with  common  prudence,  with  the  simplest  econ¬ 
omy  of  life,  not  to  be  wasteful  of  any  odd  gleanings”  (H. 
James);  44  If  we  judge  from  his  diary,  Longfellow  was 
never  subject  to  overmastering  impulses,  but  always  acted 
with  foresight,  —  not  from  selfish  calculation,  but  from  a 
sane  and  temperate  judgment”  ( C .  F.  Johnson)'.  44  The 
terrible  men  are  the  men  who  do  everything  in  cold  blood, 
icily,  with  calculation,  infinite  patience, and  infinite  pleas¬ 
ure”  ( Lafcadio  Hearn).  Foresight,  as  here  compared,  im¬ 
plies  prudent  care  for  the  future  ;  forethought  (which  is 
sometimes  equivalent  to  foresight)  suggests  rather  due  con¬ 
sideration  of  contingencies;  as,  “a  system  of  economy, 
which  would  make  a  random  expense  without  plan  or  fore¬ 
sight  .  .  .  not  easily  practicable”  (Burke);  “In  choosing 
the  Yankee  dialect,  I  did  not  act  without  forethought  ” 
(Lowell).  See  prudent,  wise,  careful. 
pru'dent  (-dent),  a.  [F.,  fr.  L.  prudens,  -entis,  contr.  from 
providens.  See  provident.]  1.  Sagacious  in  adapting 
means  to  ends  ;  circumspect  in  action,  or  in  determining 
any  line  of  conduct ;  practically  wise  ;  judicious  ;  careful ; 
discreet ;  circumspect ;  sensible  ;  —  opposed  to  rash  ;  as,  a 
prudent  man  ;  dictated  or  directed  by  prudence  or  wise 
forethought ;  evincing  prudence  ;  as,  prudent  behavior. 

Moses  established  a  grave  and  prudent  law.  Milton. 

2.  Watchful  of  one’s  own  interest;  provident;  not  ex¬ 
travagant  ;  as,  a  prudent  woman  ;  prudent  expenditure. 

3.  Modest;  virtuous;  also,  prudish.  Dial.  Eng. 

Syn.  —  Cautious,  wary,  circumspect,  considerate,  dis¬ 
creet,  provident,  economical,  frugal.  — Prudent,  pruden¬ 
tial.  Prudential,  as  here  compared,  differs  from  pru¬ 
dent  in  suggesting  more  strongly  considerations  of  ex¬ 
pediency  which  are  often  pecuniary,  and  sometimes  selfish, 
pru-den'tial  (proo-dSn'shSl),  a.  1.  Proceeding  from,  or 
characterized  by,  prudence ;  prudent ;  discreet ;  some¬ 
times,  selfish  or  pecuniary  as  distinguished  from  higher  mo¬ 
tives  or  influences.  44  A  prudential  line  of  conduct.”  Scott. 

2.  Exercising  prudence  ;  discretionary ;  advisory ;  as,  a 
prudential  committee. 

3.  Of  or  pertaining  to  knowledge  ;  scientific.  Rare. 

Syn .  —  See  prudent. 


pru-den'tial,  n.  That  which  relates  to,  or  demands  the 
exercise  of,  discretion  or  prudence  ;  —  usually  in  the  pi. 
prud'er-y  (prood'er-T),  n.  ;  pi.  -eries  (-Iz).  [F.  pruuerie. 

See  prude.]  Quality  or  state  of  being  prudish  ;  excessive 
or  affected  modesty  or  coyness  ;  primness  ;  stiffness. 

II  prudhomme'  (prii'dom'),  n.  [F.  prud'homme.  Cf.  prude.] 
In  France,  lit.  and  formerly,  a  wise  or  prudent  man  ;  a  dis¬ 
creet  man  ;  also,  a  skilled  or  expert  workman ;  now,  spe¬ 
cif.,  a  member  of  a  conseil  des  prud’hommes. 
prud'isli  (prood'Tsh),  a.  Like,  of  the  nature  of,  or  charac¬ 
teristic  of,  a  prude;  very  formal,  precise,  or  reserved ;  aff  ect¬ 
edly  modest  or  severe  in  virtue;  prim  ;  as,  a  prudish  girl; 
prudish  manners.  —  prud'ish-ly,  adv.  —  prud'ish  ness,  n. 
prai-nes'cence  (proo'T-nSs'ens),  n.  Bot.  &  Zool.  State 
of  being  pruinose  ;  also,  the  dust  or  bloom  causing  it. 
pru'i  nose  (proo'T-nos),  a.  [L.  pruinosus,  fr.  pruina  hoar¬ 
frost.]  Bot.  &  Zool.  Covered  with  whitish  dust  or  bloom, 
prune  (proon),  v.  t.  ;  pruned  (proond) ;  prun'ing  (probn'- 
Tng).  [Earlier  pruin ,  proin,  OF.  proignier ,  prooignier  ; 
prob.  for  (assumed)  porrooignier  ;  por,  L.  pro,  -f-  rooignier 
to  clip,  tonsure,  prune,  F.  rogner ,  fr.  (assumed)  LL.  ro- 
tundiare,  prop.,  to  round  off,  fr.  L.  rotundas  round.  See 
round,  «.].  1.  To  lop  or  cut  off  the  superfluous  parts, 

branches,  or  shoots  of;  to  clear  of  useless  material;  to 
shape  or  smooth  by  trimming  ;  to  trim  ;  as,  to  prune  trees. 
2-  To  cut  off  or  cut  out,  as  useless  parts, 
prune,  v.  i.  To  cut  off  superfluous  or  useless  parts,  etc. 
prune,  v.  t.  [ME.  prunen,  proinen,  pruinen ,  OF .poroindre ; 
por ,  L.  pro,  -f-  oindre  to  anoint.  Cf.  anoint,  3d  preen.] 
To  preen  ;  trim  ;  dress.  Spenser. 

prune,  v.  i.  To  dress  or  preen  the  feathers;  —  said  of 
birds ;  to  dress. 

prune,  n.  [F.  prune,  from  L.  prunum  a  plum,  pi.  pruna. 
See  plum.]  1.  A  plum  ;  specif.,  now,  any  plum  capable  of 
being,  or  that  has  been,  dried  without  fermentation.  The 
best  are  the  French  prunes  and  the  California  prunes. 

A  pi-une  is  simply  a  plum  which  dries  sweet  without  removing 
the  pit.  In  most  varieties  of  plums  there  occurs  a  fermentation 
around  the  pit  in  the  process  of  drying.  L.  H.  BuiUy. 

2.  See  under  dye,  Table. 

Pru-nel'la  (proo-n51'd),  n.  [NL.,  because  certain  of  the 
plants  were  supposed  to  cure  quinsy  or  croup  :  cf .  F.  pru- 
nelle,  brunelle.  Cf.  prunella  angina.]  Bot.  A  small  genus 
of  perennial  mentliaceous  herbs,  having  terminal  spikes  or 
heads  of  small  purple  or  white  flowers,  the  corolla  tube 
being  inflated  and  its  limb  strongly  2-lipped.  The  species 
are  widely  distributed,  P.  vulgaris,  the  self-heal  or  heal- 
all,  being  a  common  weed  in  lawns  and  cultivated  ground, 
pru-nel'la  (-d) )  n.  [F.  prunelle.~\  A  smooth  woolen  or 
pru-nel'lo  (-5)  )  mixed  stuff,  now  generally  black,  used 
for  the  uppers  of  shoes  ;  a  kind  of  lasting,  formerly  used 
also  for  clerical  aud  scholastic  gowns, 
pru-nelle'  (-nSF),  n.  [F.,  dim.  of  prune.  See  prune,  n.] 
A  small  yellow  dried  plum  packed  without  the  skin, 
prun'er  (proon'er),  n.  1.  One  who  prunes,  or  removes 
what  is  superfluous.  r 

2.  Any  of  several  species  of  beetles  whose  larvaB  r— 
gnaw  the  branches  of  trees  so  as  to  cause  them  to  | 
fall,  esp.  the  American  ** 

oak  pruner  (Elaphidion  ^*ca*»*\ 
villosum),  whose  larva  f 
eats  the  pith  of  oak  ^ 
branches. 

prune  tree.  A  plum  tree  whose 
fruit  is  used  for  primes ;  spe¬ 
cif.,  the  West  Indian  plum 
( Pru n us  occ iden talis). 
prun'ing  (proon'ing),  vb.  n.  ^ 

1.  Act  of  trimming,  or  remov-  0ak  Pruner  (Elaphidion  villo- 
ing  what  is  superfluous  ;  esp.,  smn).  b  Pupa,  inclosed  in  eec- 
Hort.  &  Forestry,  artificial  or  tion  of  branch.  Nat.  size, 
natural  removal  of  twigs  or  branches  from  trees,  shrubs, 
etc.  Natural  pruning  in  the  forest  results  from  the  fall  of 
branches  due  to  insufficient  light  or  incomplete  nutrition. 

2.  That  which  is  cast  off  by  a  bird  in  pruning  ;  refuse. 
Pru'nus  (proo'nus),  n.  [L.,  a  plum  tree.]  Bot.  A  large 

and  important  genus  of  amygdalaceous  trees,  the  plums  and 
cherries.  They  are  distinguished  chiefly  by  the  smooth 
fruit,  often  with  a  bloom,  by  the  flattened  stone,  and  by 
the  leaves,  which  are  convolute  in  the  bud.  The  species 
are  widely  distributed  in  temperate  regions  ;  many  of  them 
yield  under  cultivation  fruit  of  economic  value.  See  plum, 
cherry.  Others,  as  P .  pendvla,  are  handsome  ornamen¬ 
tals.  By  some  botanists  the  cherry  laurels  (Laurocerasvs) 
and  the  almonds  and  peaches  (Amygdalus)  are  referred  to 
Prunus.  See  peach,  apricot,  almond,  cherry  laurel. 


pru'ri-ence  (proo'rT-ens  )  | 
pru'ri  en-cy  (-en-sT) 


n.  Quality  or  state  of  being 
prurient. 

The  pruriency  of  curious  ears.  Burke. 

pru'ri-ent  (-ent),  a.  [L.  pruriens,  -entis,  p.  pr.  of  prurire 
to  itch.  Cf.  freeze.]  Itching;  longing;  uneasy  with  de¬ 
sire  or  longing  ;  esp.,  having  a  lascivious  desire,  curiosity, 
or  propensity  ;  lustful.  —  pru'ri-ent-ly,  adv. 

The  eye  of  the  vain  and  iirunent  is  darting  from  object  to 
object  of  illicit  attraction.  7.  Taylor. 

pru-rig'i-nous  (prob-rTj'T-nws),  a.  [L.  pruriginosus :  cf. 
F.  prurigineux.]  Med.  Tending  to,  or  caused  by,  pru¬ 
rigo  ;  affected  by,  or  of  the  nature  of,  prurigo, 
pru-rl'go  (proo-rl'go),  n.  [L.,  an  itching,  the  itch,  fr.  pru¬ 
rire  to  itch.]  Med.  A  chronic  inflammatory  skin  disease 
marked  by  a  general  eruption  of  small  itching  papules, 
pru  rit'ic  (-rtt'Tk),  a.  Med.  Pert,  to,  or  producing,  pruritus, 
pru-ri'tus  (proo-rl'tws),  n.  [L.]  Med.  Itcliiug. 


7rpo£ei'ia.]  Gr.  Antiq  The  of¬ 
fice  or  dignity  of  a  proxenus. 

?rox'im.  n.  [L.  proximus :  cf. 

.  (Rabelais)  proxime.]  Neigh¬ 
bor.  Obs.  [mal.  I 

prox'i-mal-ly.  adv.  of  proxi-| 
prox 'i-mate  (-mftt),  n.  A  proxi¬ 
mate  thing.  [mate. I 

prox'i-raate-ly,  adv.  of  proxi-| 
prox'ime,  a.  [L. proximus.  See 
proximate.]  Proximate.  Obs. 
||  prox'i-me  ac-ces'sit.  [L.]  He 
[or  she]  came  very  near  [to  win¬ 
ning  a  prize,  etc.  |.  [06*.  I 

prox-im'i-ous,  a.  Proximate.  I 
prox'i-mous.  o.  [L.  proximus.) 
Proximate.  Obs.  [next  fri end.  [ 
||  prox'i-mus  a-mi'ens.  IL.]=| 
prox'y-ship.n.  See -ship.  [-ism.  I 
prox'ysm  (  prBk'sYz’m),  n.  See| 
proy.  proye.  prey. 
proyne.  4*  prune,  v. 
proz'y-mite  (pr5z'T-mIt),n.  [Gr. 


npo£vpirri<;  one  who  uses  leav-  i 
ened  bread,  fr.  irpo^vyr)  leav-  I 
ened  bread.]  Eccl.  Hist.  One  ! 
who  administered  the  Eucharist  1 
with  leavened  bread  ;  —  a  name  | 
of  reproach  given,  esp.  in  the  j 
11th  century,  by  members  of 
the  Western  Church  to  those 
of  the  Eastern.  Cf.  azymite. 

Pr.  St.  Abbr.  Private  Statute, 
pra.  +  prow,  profit. 

Pruce  ( prdos),  n.  [ME.  for  Prus¬ 
sia:  cf.  F.  Prvsse.]  Prussia.  Obs. 
prude.  ^  pride,  proud. 

II  prude  (prlid),  a.  [F.]  Prudish. 
Pru'dence  (pr<5o'd<?ns),  n.  [See 
prudence  discretion.]  Fern, 
prop.  name.  Dim.  Prue  (pr<55), 
Prudy  (pr<55'dl). 
pru'den-cy  (n  r  <5"b'd  l  n-sY),  n. 
Prudence.  Obs.  [06*.  I 

pru-den'tial,  adv  Prudently.  I 
pru-den'tial-lsm,  n.  See  -I9M. 


pru-den'tial-ist.  n.  One  gov¬ 
erned  by  prudential  motives.  R. 
pru-den,,ti-al'l-ty(proo-dBn/8hY- 
al'Y-tY),  n.  Quality  or  state  of 
being  prudential.  [dential.I 
pru  den'tial-ly,  adv.  of  pru-| 
ru'dent-ly,  adv.  of  prudent. 
rud  homme',  Joseph''  (zhB7- 
z5f'  priPdom').  Alamouscre- 
ation  of  the  French  caricaturist 
Henri  Monnier  (1805-77),  often 
quoted  and  referred  to  in  French 
literature.  He  is  represented  as 
a  self-satisfied  ass,  remarkable 
for  his  wordiness  and  his  mix¬ 
ture  of  metaphors, 
prudll.  prudllche.  +  proudly. 
prud'ly.  +  proudly. 
pruefe.  +  prove 
pruesse  ^  prowess. 
pruest.  priest. 
pruf,  pruff.  +  prove. 
pruff  <  prdbf).  Obs.  or  dial.  Eng. 
var.  of  proof. 


pruide.  4*  pride  [pruinose. I 
pru'i  nate  (proo'Y-nfft)  a.  =\ 
pru'i-nous  (-mis),  a.  Pruinoee. 
pruite.  pride. 

Frune'let,  n.  A  liquor  made 
rom  sloes  or  wild  plums, 
pru-nell'  (proo-nil'j,  n.  A 
milled  cashmere, 
pru-nel'la (-n51'«),n.  [NL., fr. 
G.  brdune  quinsy,  croup,  prop., 
brownness:  M11G.  bnune,  it. 
MUG.  &  OHG  bruit  Grown.] 
Med.  a  Angina,  or  angina  pec¬ 
toris.  b  Thrush, 
prunella,  prunella  salt.  = 

SAL  PRUXELLE.  [NELLA.I 

pru-nel'lo  (-5).  Var.  of  pfc-I 
pru-nel'lo.  n.  [See  prunellk  a 
plum.)  A  prunelle. 
prune  pure.  See  dye,  Table. 
pru-nlr  er  ous  (prdb-nYf'?r-fii). 
a.  [L .prunum  a  plum  +  -ferous.] 
Bearing  plums. 

pra'iil-form  (prd&'nt-fOnn),  a. 


ale,  senate,  c&re,  ftm,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofd;  ©ve,  £vent,  6nd,  recent,  maker;  Ice,  Ill;  old,  dbey,  orb,  &dd,  sftft,  cdnnect ;  use,  unite,  urn,  Up,  circus,  menu  ; 

[  Foreign  Word,  f  Obaolete  Variant  of.  +  combined  with.  =  equala. 


PRUS. 
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PSEUDODIPHTHERITIC 


Prussian  (prQsh'fin  ;  formerly  also,  and  still  by  some, 
proo'slmii),  a.  [From  Prussia,  the  country  :  cf.  F.  prus- 
sien.]  01  or  pert,  to  Prussia,  its  people  or  their  language. 
Prussian  blue,  Chem.,  any  of  several  complex  cyanogen 
compounds  of  ferrous  and  ferric  iron;  specif  a  dark 
blue  amorphous  substance  having  a  coppery  luster  ob¬ 
tained  by  adding  a  solution  of  potassium  ferrocyauide  to  a 
f?rrl,c„^lt-  11  '?  V?ed  ln  dyeing  and  painting,  etc.  Called 
also  Williamson's  blue ,  insoluble  Prussian  blue,  Berlin  blue, 
etc.  —  P  brown,  an  orange-brown  pigment  consisting  of 
ferric  oxide  and  alumina.  —  P.  carp,  tile  crucian  carp  —  P 
green,  a  complex  substance,  similar  to  Prussian  blue,  used 
as  a  pigment  and  dye.  —  P.  Knight.  See  Noachite. 

Prus  sian,  n.  1.  One  of  the  people  of  Prussia,  which  be¬ 
sides  Germanic  Teutons  contains  in  the  west  a  consider¬ 
able  body  of  Danes  and  in  the  east  Lithuanians  and  Slavs, 
including  Poles,  Wends,  and  Czechs.  The  original  Prus¬ 
sians,  or  Borussians,  were  akin  to  the  Lithuanians. 

2.  The  language  of  the  Prussians.  Old  Prussian,  or  Bo- 
russian.  which  became  extinct  in  the  17th  century,  be¬ 
longed  to  the  Baltic  branch  of  the  Balto-Slavic  languages 
Modern  Prussian  is  a  dialect  of  German, 
prus'si-ate  (prus'T-at),  n.  [Cf.  F.  prussiate.]  Chem.  A 
salt  of  prussic  acid;  a  cyanide.  —  prussiate  of  potash,  po¬ 
tassium  cyanide.  —  red  p.  of  potash,  potassium  ferricyanide. 
—  yellow  p.  of  potash,  potassium  ferrocyanide. 
prus'sic  (prfis'Tk  ;  also ,  obsoles .,  proo'sYk),  a.  [Cf.  F.  prus- 
sique. ]  Old  Chem.  Hydrocyanic  ;  —  so  called  from  the 
relation  of  hydrocyanic  acid  to  Prussian  blue, 
pry  (pri),  n.  [Corrupted  fr.  prize  a  lever,  mistaken  as  a 
pi.  See  prize  thing  taken.]  A  lever  or  the  like  for  pry¬ 
ing  or  prizing  ;  also,  leverage. 

pry,  v.  t. ;  pried  (prid) ;  pry'ing.  To  raise  or  move,  or  pull 
(apart),  or  attempt  to  do  so,  with  a  pry  or  lever  ;  to  prize, 
pry,  v.  i.  *  [ME.  prien;  orig.  uncert.]  To  look  closely  ;  to 
gaze ;  to  inspect  closely  ;  to  attempt  to  discover  something 
by  a  scrutinizing  curiosity  ;  peep  ;  peer  ;  —  often  imply¬ 
ing  reproach.  44  To  pin/  upon  the  stars.”  Chaucer. 

Watch  thou  and  wake  when  others  be  asleep, 

To  pry  into  the  secrets  of  the  state.  Shak. 

pry,  v.  t.  To  see  by  close  looking  ;  to  spy.  Obs.  Chaucer. 
pry,  n.  Curious  inspection  ;  impertinent  peeping, 
pry'ing,  P .  a.  Inspecting  closely  or  impertinently  ;  peep¬ 
ing  ;  peering  ;  curious  ;  inquisitive.  —  pry'ing-ly,  adv. 
Syn.  —  Inquisitive,  meddlesome.  See  curious. 
pry  pole,  or  pry'pole/,  n.  The  pole  which  forms  the  prop 
of  a  hoisting  gin,  and  stands  facing  the  windlass, 
pryt'a-ne'um  iprTt'd-ne'ilra),  n.  [L.,  fr.  Gr.  UpvTavelov,  fr. 
7rpvTaui<:  prytanis.]  1.  Gr.  Anliq.  In  many  towns,  a  pub¬ 
lic  building  consecrated  to  Hestia  and  containing  the  state 
hearth,  in  which  the  prytanes  met  and  dined  ;  esp.,  a  pub¬ 
lic  hall  in  Athens,  where  official  hospitality  was  extended  to 
distinguished  citizens,  generals,  envoys,  ambassadors,  etc. 
2  In  France,  a  kind  of  educational  institution  ;  as,  the 
military  prytaneum  of  La  Fleche  ;  specif.,  an  establish¬ 
ment  for  instruction  in  literature,  art,  and  science, 
pryt'a-nls  (prYt'a-nYs),  ii.  ;  pi.  -nes  (-nez).  [L.,  fr.  Gr. 

irpvravt^.]  Gr.  Antiq.  a  In  various  free  states,  a  chief  of¬ 
ficial  or  magistrate,  b  A  member  of  one  of  the  ten  sections 
into  which  the  Athenian  senate  of  five  hundred  was  di¬ 
vided,  and  to  each  of  which  belonged  the  presidency  of  the 
senate  for  about  one  tenth  of  the  year, 
pryt'a  ny  (prYt'd-nY),  n.  [Gr.  npuraveia.]  Gr.  Antiq. 
The  office  or  dignity  of  prytanis  ;  chief  magistracy  ;  presi¬ 
dency  ;  esp.,  in  Athens,  the  period  during  which  the  presi¬ 
dency  of  the  senate  belonged  to  the  prytanes  of  one  section, 
psalm  (sam),  n.  [ME.  psalm ,  salm ,  AS.  sc  aim,  L.  psalmus, 
fr.  Gr  i^aApto?,  fr.  »//d AAeip  to  pull,  twitch,  to  play  upon  a 
stringed  instrument,  to  sing  to  the  harp  :  cf.  OF.  psalme, 
saline,  saume,  F.  psaume .]  A  sacred  song  or  poem  ;  a  po¬ 
etical  composition  for  use  in  the  praise  or  worship  of  God. 
Hence :  [cap.']  a  One  of  the  hymns  collected  into  one  book 
of  the  Old  Testament,  or  a  modern  metrical  version  of  such 
a  hymn  for  public  worship,  b  pi.  The  book  of  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment  made  up  of  such  hymns.  See  Old  Testament. 
Psalms  of  Solomon.  See  Apocrypha.  —  P.  of  Zoroaster,  the 
Gathas.  See  Avesta. 

psalm,  v.  t.  To  extol  in  psalms  ;  to  sing  ;  hymn, 
psalm,  v.  i.  To  sing  psalms  ;  to  hymn.  Rare. 
psalm'ist  (sam'Yst ;  277),  n.  [L.  psalmista  :  cf.  F.  psal- 
miste ,  OF.  also  saumiste.  See  psalm.]  1.  A  writer  or  com¬ 
poser  of  sacred  songs  ;  —  a  title  particularly  applied  to  the 
authors  of  the  Scriptural  psalms  and  specif.  [ usually  cap.] 
to  David  as  the  traditional  author  of  many  of  them. 

2.  Eccl.  A  precentor,  cantor,  or  member  of  the  lower 
ranks  of  the  clergy,  who  leads  or  sings  the  music  in  public 
worship,  as  in  the  Eastern  Church. 


psalm'O  (list  (sam'fc-dTst ;  sSl'mfc-),  n.  One  who  sings  or 
composes  sacred  songs;  psalmist. 
psalm'O  dy  (saiu'$-dl  ;  s51'mo-dI ;  277],  n.  [LL.  psalmo- 
dia ,  Gr.  \pa\pno8ia  ;  i/zaA/uos  psalm  -j-  aeiSetu  to  sing  :  cf. 
F.  psalmodie,  OF.  also  ( p)saumodie .  See  psalm;  ode.] 

1.  Act,  practice,  or  art  of  singing  psalms  or  sacred  songs 
in  worship  ,  also,  psalms  collectively,  or  a  collection  of 
psalms,  as  for  liturgical  use. 

2.  The  time  of  singing  the  Psalter,  as  in  a  monastery, 
psal  mog'ra  pher  (sSl-mog'rd-fer)  )  n.  [L.  psaimogra- 
psal-mog'ra  phist  (sSl-m5g'rd-fTst)  J  phus,  Gr.  \fja*po- 

ypatfros  ;  \fjaAp.o<i  a  psalm  -j-  ypatfre iv  to  write.]  A  writer 
of  psalms,  or  sacred  songs  and  hymns, 
psalm  tone.  Medieval  Music.  A  tone  or  melody  to  which 
a  part  of  the  Psalter  was  sung. 

psal'ter  (sol'ter),  n.  [ME.  psauter,  sauter ,  OF.  sautier, 
psaltier,  F.  psautier ,  from  L.  psalter  mm.  See  psaltery.] 

1.  [cap.]  The  Book  of  Psalms  ;  often,  also,  a  book  con¬ 
taining  the  Psalms  separately  printed. 

2.  [cap.]  Specif.,  the  Book  of  Psalms  as  printed  in  the 
Book  of  Common  Prayer ;  R.  C.  Ch.,  the  part  of  the  brevi¬ 
ary  containing  the  Psalms  set  for  each  day  of  the  week. 

3.  The  portion  or  selection  of  the  Psalms  appointed  for,  or 
used  on,  any  day  or  at  any  service. 

4.  R.  C.  Ch.  a  A  series  of  150  devout  sentences,  uttered 
in  honor  of  certain  mysteries,  b  A  rosary  correspondingly 
consisting  of  a  hundred  and  fifty  beads. 

psal  te'rl-an  (s61-te'rY-dn  ;  s51-),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a 
psaltery  or  psalter  ;  musical. 

psal  te'ri-um  (-am),  n.  ;  pi.  -ria  (-a).  [L.,  a  psaltery, 

psalter ;  —  from  the  resemblance  of  the  folds  to  the  leaves 
of  a  book.]  a  The  third  stomach  of  ruminants  ;  the  omasum 
or  manyplies.  See  Ruminantia,  Illust.  b  The  lyra  of  the 
brain.  —  psal  te'ri-al  (-al),  a. 

psal'ter-y  (s61'ter-Y),  n.  ;  pi.  -teries(-Yz).  [ME.  sautrie, 
OF .psalterie,  L.  psalterium  psaltery,  psalter,  from  Gr.  i|/aA- 
rripLov,  fr.  if/a  AAtii/.  See  tsalm  ;  cf.  psalter.]  1.  Music. 
An  ancient  plucked-string  instrument  of  the  zither  type, 
having  a  sound  board,  and  a  number  of  strings  variously 
tuned,  and  played  with  or  without  a  plectrum. 

Praise  the  Lord  with  harp  ;  sing  unto  him  with  the  psaltery 
and  an  instrument  of  ten  strings.  Ps  xxxiii.  2. 

2.  [cap.]  The  Psalter.  Rare. 
psam'mite  (sitm'it),  n.  [F.,  fr.  Gr.  yfjap.pLiTr)s  sandy,  from 
\pdfxpLO<;  sand.]  Petrog.  Any  rock  composed  of  sandy  par¬ 
ticles  ;  sandstone  ;  —  distinguished  from  pelite  and  pse - 
phite.  —  psam-mit'lc  (s5-mTt'Tk),  a. 
psam  mo'ma  (s5-mo'md;  ps5- ;  218),  n.  ;  L.  pi.  -momata 
(-md-td).  [NL. ;  Gr.  \J/dpipo<;  sand  +  -oma.]  Med.  A  tumor 
of  the  brain  containing  calcareous  matter  (brain  sand), 
psam-moph'l-lous  (-mbf'T-lws),  a.  [Gr.  ij/d/A/uo?  sand  -f- 
-philous.]  Biol.  Living  or  thriving  in  sand  or  sandy  places, 
psam  mo-ther'a-py  (sSm'o-thgr'd-pY  ;  psSm'o- ;  218),  n. 

[Gr.  i//d/uju.of  therapy.]  Med.  Treatment  by  sand  baths, 
psam'mous  (sftm'fts;  ps5m'- ;  218),  a.  [Gr.  xf/appo^  sand.] 
Sr.ndy  ;  as,  /tsawmous  urine. 

pschent  (pshSnt),  n.  [Egyptian  p  the  article  -f-  sekhef 
double  crown.]  The  united  crowns  of  Upper  and  Lower 
Egypt.  See  under  crown. 

psei'lism  (sgl'Tz’m  :  ps61'-  ;  218]  {  n.  [Gr.  v//eAA i<rp6s,  fr. 
psel  Us'mus  (sSl-Tz'mus  ;  psSl-)  |  v//eAAi£ctp  to  stammer.] 
Indistinct  or  defective  pronunciation,  as  in  lisping,  stam¬ 
mering,  or  the  like. 

pse'phite  (se'flt ;  pse'- ;  218),  n.  [Gr.  pebble  -J — 17<?.] 

Petrog.  Any  coarse  fragmental  rock,  as  conglomerate. 
Cf.  psammite.  —  pse-phit'ic  (se-fTt'Tk  ;  pse-),  a. 
Pse-phu'rus  (se-fu'rws ;  pse-;  218),  n.  [NL.;  Gr.  \f/q<f>o<; 
pebble  -f-  ovpd  tail.]  Zool.  A  genus  of  ganoid  fishes  of  the 
larger  rivers  of  China,  similar  to  the  paddlefish  of  Amer¬ 
ica,  but  with  a  narrow,  high  snout  and  greatly  developed 
caudal  fulcra.  The  single  known  species  (P.  gladius) 
reaches  a  length  of  18  feet. 

pseu  da-con'i-tine  (su'dd-k5n'Y-tYn  ;  -ten;  psu'-;  184, 
218),  n.  Also -tin.  Chem.  A  very  poisonous  crystallizable 
alkaloid  found  in  the  root  of  A  coni  turn  ferox. 
pseuda-CU'sis  i  -ku'sYs),  n.  [NL.;  pseudo-  -f-  Gr.  d*ov cm 
a  hearing.]  Med.  False  hearing,  as  in  mistaking  sounds 
or  tones,  or  in  purely  subjective  sensations  of  hearing, 
pseu  daes  the'sl-a,  pseu  des  the'si  a  (su'dSs-the'sY-d  ; 
-zliT-d  ;  psu'- ;  218),  n.  [NL.]  Physiol.  False  or  imagi¬ 
nary  feeling  or  sense  perception  such  as  occurs  in  hypo¬ 
chondriasis,  or  such  as  is  referred  to  an  amputated  part, 
pseu  dam  ne'si-a  (-d£m-ne'sY-d  ; -zliY-d),  w.  [NL.]  Illu¬ 
sion  of  memory. 

pseu-dam'pho-ra  (su-d5m'fo-rd ;  psu-;  218),  n.  [NL.] 


Archseol.  A  type  of  Mycenaean  vase  with  spheroidal  body, 
an  arching  handle,  and  a  spout  as  its  only  aperture, 
pseu-dan'nu-al  (sli-din'u-dl ;  psu- ;  218),  n.  Bot.  A  plant 
which  completes  its  growth  within  a  single  season,  but 
which  survives  winter  by  means  of  bulbs,  corms,  tubers, 
etc.,  as  the  crocus,  spring  beauty,  etc. 
pseu  dar-thro'sis  (su'dar-thro'sls  ;  psu'- ;  218),  n.  [NL.] 
Surg.  Formation  of  a  false  joint,  as  one  produced  by  a 
fractured  bone  which  has  not  perfectly  united, 
pseu  da-toll'  <su'dd-t51' ;  su-dSt'51 ;  218),  n.  An  island  or 
reef  shaped  like  an  atoll  but  not  formed  of  true  coral-reef 
limestone,  as  the  Bermudas. 

pseu  dep'l-graph  (su-d8p'T-graf  ;  psu- ;  218),  n.  One  of 
the  pseudepigrapha. 

pseu  de-pig'ra  pha  (su'de-pTg'rd-fa  ;  psu'- ;  21S),  n.  pi. 
[NL.  See  pseudepigraphous.]  Lit.,  false  or  spurious  writ¬ 
ings  ;  writings  purporting  to  be  produced  by  Biblical  char¬ 
acters  or  in  Biblical  times,  but  never  accepted  as  canonical 
by  any  branch  of  the  Christian  church.  They  are  of  Jewish 
and  Christian  origin,  and  date  from  the  centuries  just  be¬ 
fore  and  after  the  beginning  of  the  Christian  Era. 
pseu  dep  i  graph'ic  (su-dgp'T-gr5f'Tk  ;  psu-;  218)  )  a.  Of 
pseu  dep  l  graph'i  cal  (-dgp'Y-grSf'T  kdl)  f  or  per¬ 

taining  to  pseudepigraphy  or  pseudepigrapha  ;  falsely  or 
wrongly  attributed. 

pseu  de  plg'ra  phous  (su'de-pYg'ra-ff/s ;  psu'-;  218),  a. 
[Gr.  \p€v8eiTiypa<j)o^  falsely  inscribed.  See  pseudo-;  epigra¬ 
phy.]  Inscribed  with  a  false  name  ;  pseudepigraphic. 
pseu  de-pig'ra  phy  (-fT),  n.  The  ascription  of  false  names 
of  authors  to  works. 

pseu  di  SOd'O-mum  (-di-sbd'o-mQm),  n.  [NL.  ;  cf.  Gr. 
\//ev6i<xd6oMos.]  Ancient  Masonry.  Masonry  of  layers  or 
courses  alternately  thick  and  thin. 

pseu'do-  (su'do- ;  psu'do- ;  218),  pseud-.  [Gr.  lying, 

false,  akin  to  xptvSeiv  to  belie ;  cf.  \f/v8pos  lying.]  A 
prefix  signifying  ;  1.  False,  counterfeit,  pretended,  spum¬ 
ous  ;  as,  pseudo- apostle,  a  false  apostle  ;  ]>seudoc\ergy  or 
pseudo-clergy,  false  or  spurious  clergy ;  pseudo-episcopacy. 
Hence  pseu'do,  a. 

2.  In  Lobachevskian  geometry,  an  analogue  of  the  corre¬ 
sponding  term  in  Euclidean  geometry  ;  as,  pseudo-angle, 
pseudo  form.  Chem.  See  isomeric,  1. 

Many  compounds  of  pseudo-  are  written  either  as 
solid  words  or  hyphened  ;  as  in  pseudobulb  or  pseudo-bulb, 
pseudo  acid  Chem.  A  compound  which,  though  not 
itself  containing  acid  hydrogen,  is  capable  of  changing 
into  an  isomeric  compound  which  is  a  true  acid.  Hanlzcn. 
pseu  do  an'gi-na  (-5n'jY-na  ;  -5n-jl'nd  ;  see  angina),  n. 
[NL.;  pseudo-  -j-  angina.]  Med.  A  nervous  disorder  re¬ 
sembling  angina  pectoris,  but  without  structural  change 
of  the  heart.  It  is  often  associated  with  hysteria, 
pseudo  base  Chem.  A  compound  which,  though  not 
itself  containing  basic  hydroxyl,  is  capable  of  changing 
into  an  isomeric  compound  which  is  a  true  base.  Hantzch. 
pseu'do  branch  (su'do-brSqk,  psu'-)  )  n. ;  pi.  -branchs  ; 
pseu'do-bran'chi-a  (-brSq'kT  a;  218)  J  -chiae  (-kY-e).  [NL. 
See  pseudo-;  -branchia.]  An  accessory  or  spurious  gill, 
esp.  one  on  the  inner  surface  of  the  operculum  in  various 
fishes.  It  is  usually  small,  and  is  sometimes  completely 
hidden  beneath  the  epithelium.  —  pseu  do  bran'chl-al 
(-al),  a.  —  pseu  do  bran'chl  ate  (-at),  a. 
pseu'do-bulb'  (-bulb'),  n.  Bot.  The  solid,  bulbous  en¬ 
largement  of  the  6tem  found  in  many  epiphytic  orchids, 
pseu  do  bulb'ar  (-bQl'bdr),  a.  Lit.,  falsely  bulbar  ,  — 
only  in  pseudobulbar  paralysis,  Med.,  a  condition  resembling 
bulbar  paralysis  but  due  to  lesjons  in  the  cortical  centers, 
pseu'do-carp  (su'do-karp;  psu'-;  218),  n.  Bot.  A  fruit 
which  does  not  consist  exclusively  of  the  ripened  ovary 
and  its  contents.  The  apple,  fig,  strawberry,  etc.,  are  ex¬ 
amples.  —  pseu  do  car'pous  (-kar'pws),  a. 
pseu  do-cen'trous  (-sSn'trws),  a.  [See  pseudo-  ;  center.] 
Paleon.  Designating  a  vertebra  which  is  composed  of  two 
pairs  of  arcualia  forming  a  shell  of  bone  around  the  noto¬ 
chord  and  meeting  in  sutures  along  its  sides. 

Pseu  dO-Clem'ent-ine,  a.  Designating,  or  pert,  to,  writ¬ 
ings  or  a  liturgy  erroneously  attributed  to  Clement  I., 
bishop  of  Rome.  See  Clementine,  and  liturgy,  1,  I. 
pseu  do-cos'tate,  a.  Bot.  False-nerved  ;  —  said  of  a  leaf 
with  marginal  nervation,  that  is,  having  the  veins  united 
in  an  outer  vein  parallel  to  the  margin,  as  in  Eucalyptus. 
pseu'dO-CU'mene,  n.  Chem.  A  liquid  hydrocarbon,  CfiH3- 
(CH3);{,  of  the  aromatic  series,  isomeric  with  mesityleiie 
and  cumene.  It  is  found  in  coal  tar  and  petroleum, 
pseu  do-diph  the'ri  a(-dYf-the'rY-d), »?.  Med.  Condition 
resembling  diphtheria,  but  not  due  to  the  diphtheria  bacil¬ 
lus.  —  pseu  do-diph'the-rit'ic  (-dYf'the-rYt'Yk),  a. 


(L .prunum  plum  -f  form.]  Hav¬ 
ing  the  form  of  a  plum. 

Prus.  Abbr.  Prussia;  Prussian, 
pru  si  a'no  (proo'sl-a'no),  n.  ; 
pi. -nos  (-no/.).  [Sp.,  Prussian.] 
A  handsome,  chiefly  purple, 
bunting  ( Pa.<*erina  I'ersi color) 
of  southern  Texas  and  Mexico. 
Prus'sian  ize,  v.  t.  To  make 
Prussian. 

prus'sine  (prus'Tn  ;  -en:  184),  n. 
[As  obtained  from  Prussian 
blue  ]  Chem.  Cyanogen, 
prust.  +  PRIEST, 
prute  PRIDE,  PROUD, 
pmt'ter.  +  prouder,  compar. 
of  CROUD. 

pm  we  +  prove. 
pruwiance.  +  providence. 

f.  r.  v.  Ahbr.  Pour  rendre  visite 
F.,  to  return  a  call), 
toy.  Paul.  The  hero  of  a  well- 
known  comedy  of  this  title  by 
John  Poole  (frdfl  ?-1872),  “one 
of  those  idle,  meddling  fellows, 
who,  having  no  employment 
themselves,  are  perpetually  in¬ 
terfering  in  other  peo'ple’s 
affairs.” 

pry'an  (prl'dn),  n.  [Corn., 
clayey  ground,  fr.  pn  clay.l 
Mining.  A  fine,  white,  somewhat 
friable  clay  Cornwall  —  pry'¬ 
an  y  (-T),  a. 
prycor.  +  pricker. 
rry  do'rl  (prfl-da'rT),  n  Celt. 
Mi/th.  A  god  of  the  Cymric  Ha¬ 
des, son  of  Pwvlland  Rhiannon. 
pryalle,  n.  [OF .praiel.prael,  F. 
preau  ]  A  meadow  close.  Obs. 
pryls.  +  price 

?rymerose  primrose. 

rynne,  Hester  (prln).  The  sin¬ 


ning  heroine  of  Hawthorne’s  ro¬ 
mance  **  The  Scarlet  Letter,” 
who  by  way  of  punishment  was 
compelled  to  wear  a  scarlet  letter 
A  (see  A,  oa).  See  Dimmesdalk, 
A  rthur. 

pryn'nit .p.a.  [Cf.  dial. pimie, 
and  pirn.]  Striped.  Obs  Scot. 
prynsual,  a.  [Cf.  OF.  pritwial 
princely.]  Principal.  Obs.  Scot. 
pryour'  +  prior. 
pryt'a  nize  (prYt'd-nlz),  v. 

To  hold  the  prvtany. 
pryte.  +  pride. 
pryth'ee.  prithee. 
pryway  d*  privy. 

Frzhe  val'ski’a,  Preje  val 'sky’s, 
or  Prze  wal'ski’s  horse  (przhf- 
val'y’skPz).  [After  N-  Przhe- 
valski,  Russian  explorer.]  A 
wild  horse  (  E quus  przewahkii) 
of  central  Asia,  intermediate  be¬ 
tween  the  true  horses  and  the 
asses.  It  is  dun-colored  with  a 
brown  mane, and  t.ie  tail  has  the 
lower  half  covered  with  long 
hairs.  All  four  legs  have  callos¬ 
ities  and  the  hoofs  are  broad 

Ss  Abbr.  Pseudonym;  pseu- 

onymous 

PS  '  Abbr.  Postscript, 
p  8.  Com.  Public  Sale. 

P.  8.  Abbr.  Passenger  Steamer; 
Permanent  Secretary  ;  Prinei 
pal  Sojourner  (Freemasonry) ; 
Privy  Seal  ;  post  scriptum  (L., 
postsc ri  pt ) :  prom pt  side(  Then t. ). 
Ps.,  or  Psa.  Abbr.  Psalm; 
Psalms. 

psal  len'da  (sk-lfn'dd  :  pal- ; 
218),  n.;  pi.- D.K(-dS).  [LL..  fr. 
L.  psallere  to  play  on  a  stringed 
instrument.]  Eccl.  In  the  Am¬ 


brosian  office,  the  proper  anti¬ 

phon  at  lauds  and  vespers  on  a 
Faint’s  day. 

psalm  book.  1.  A  book  consist 
ing  of  a  version  of  the  Psalms  ; 
a  psalter  ( in  sense  1  or  2). 

2.  Any  book  of  sacred  poems  or 
songs  tor  use  in  public  worship, 
psalm'ist-er  (snin'Ys-tPr;  sftl'- 
IIlYS- ),  V.  =  PSALMIST,  2. 
psalm'ist-ry  (-trt),  n.  Use  of 
psalms  in  devotion  ;  psalmody, 
psal-mod'ic  (sftl-mOd'lk  >.  psal- 
mod'i-cal  (-Y-krJl),  a.  [Ct.  F 
psalmoditpie.]  Of  or  pertaining 
to  psalmody. 

psal'ino-dize  (sam'fi-dTz  ;  sttl'- 
mfi-),  v.  i.  [Cf.  LL.  psalmodi- 
zare.]  To  practice  psalmody, 
psal'mo-dy  (-dT),  v.  t  To  sing 
or  chant  as  a  psalm  ;  to  hymn, 
psal'mo  graph  (s&l'nift-graf),  n. 
A  psalmographer  Obs 

Fsal  mog'rarphy  (sil-mBg'rd- 
I),  n.  Act  or  practice  of  writ¬ 
ing  psalms,  or  sacred  songs, 
psalm'wright',  n.  Psalmist. Obs. 
psal'ter-er,  n  A  player  on  the 
psaltery.  Obs. 

psal-te'rl-on  (s&l-te'rY-Bn),  n. 
[See  psaltery.]  =  psaltery. 
psal'tress  (sfil'trfs),  w.  A  fe¬ 
male  player  on  the  psaltery, 
psam'mo-phyte  (B&m/G-fTt; 
ps&m'- ;  218),  n.  [Gr.  v//d( ujuo? 
sand  -f  - phyte .]  Pnytogeoq.  A 
plant  inhnhiting  dry,  sandy, 
open  ground. 

Psa  ro'nl-ug  (s(i-r5'nY-tJs;  psd-), 
n.  [NL  ,  fr.  Gr.  ij/dp  starling  ; 
to  render  G.  staarstein,  lit.,  star¬ 
ling  stone  ;  —  from  its  speckled 


appearance  when  polished] 
The  stem  of  any  fossil  fern, 
psauter.  +  psalter. 

Pse  laph'i-dae  (st-lftf'T-de  ;  psf-; 
*218),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  fr.  P seta/ thus 
(fr.  Gr.  i//7jAa$ap  to  grope 
about).]  Zool.  A  family  of  very 
small  beetles  allied  to  the  rove 
beetles, hut  having  the  abdomen 
inflexible. 

p8e'phism  (se'fTz’m  ;  pse'-; 
218),  n.  [Gr.  a  decree.] 

Gr.  Antiq.  A  psephisma. 
pse-phis'ma  (st-fTz'nm  :  ps£-  ; 
218),  ii.  [L.,  fr  Gr.  r)<hury.a.] 
Gr.  Antiq.  A  decree  of  the  ec 
clesia  of  Athens 
pse'pho-man  cy  (Be'f6-mfin/sT  ; 
ps?- ;  218),  n.  [Gr.  pebble 

+  -mancy.)  Divination  by  peb¬ 
bles. 

pseud-.  See  pseudo-. 
pseud  Abbr.  Pseudonym, 
pseu  da-cous'ma  (-kooz'md  : 
-kouz'md),  n.  [NL.;  pseudo-  + 
Gr.  aKOvcaa.  a  thing  heard.] 
Med.  =  psEUDAcrsta 
pseu-da'phl-aisfl-da'fT-a;  psfl-; 
218),  n.  [NL.  ;  pseudo-  -f  Gr. 
d<f)ij  touch.]  Pseudaesthesia. 
pseu-dap  o-se  mat'ic  (-dUp'O-a?- 
mkt'Ik),  a.  Zool.  Imitating  in 
coloration  or  form  another  ani¬ 
mal  having  dangerous  or  dis¬ 
agreeable  qualities, 
pseu  da  pos'tlei  sn/dd-p8s"l),ri. 
[L.  pseudapostolus,  Gr.  \f/cv&a- 
7rd<rroAo9.  See  pseudo-  ;  apos¬ 
tle.]  Eccl.  One  falsely  claim¬ 
ing  to  be  an  apostle. 
pseu-daxTs  (sd-dftk'sYs  ;  psfl- ; 


218),  n.  Bot.  A  sympodium. 
pseu  de-pig 'ra-phal  (-d?-plg'- 
ra-fdl),  a.  Pseudepigraphic 
pseud-haB'mal.  or  -he'mal  (sfld- 
ne'mdl;  psQd-;  218),  a.  Zool.  In 
chstopoa  worms,  designating 
the  blood  and  the  vessels  which 
carry  it. 

pseu  di  ma'go  (sfl'dY-ma'gO  ; 
psfl'-;  218),  n.  fNL.  See  pseudo-; 
IMAoo.J  Zool.  A  suhimago.  — 
pseu'di  mag'i  nal  (-mfij'I  nrtl), 
a.  [hypocrite  Oft.*.! 

pseu'do,  n.  A ‘pretender;  a| 

Fseu  do-ap'o  plex'y,  n.  Med. 

ondition  resembling  that  pro¬ 
duced  by  apoplexy  hut  not 
caused  by  cerebral  Hemorrhage, 
pseu  do-a-quat'ic,  a.  Growing 
in  moist  or  wet  places,  but  not 
truly  aquatic.  [do-. I 

pseu  do-ar  cha'ic.a.  See  pseu  I 
pseu  do-ar  thro'sis,  n.  [NL.] 
=  PSEUDA  RTHKOSIS.  [DAXIS  I 
pseu  do-ax'ls.  Var.  of  pseu- I 

5seu'do-bac  te'ri  um.  n.  [NL  ] 
led  Any  minute  body,  as  a 
cell,  appearing  like  a  bacterium, 
pseu  do  hlep  'sis  (sn'dfl-blgp'- 
Bls  ;  psQ'dfl-),  7i.  [NL.  ; pseudo- 
4-  Gr.  0Aei//c9  sight  ]  Med.  Im¬ 
aginary  vision  of  objects  ;  per¬ 
verted  night. 

pseu  do  bra'chl  um.  n.  [NL- 

See  PSEUDO-;  BRAUIIIUM.]  Zool. 

The  wristlike  pedicel  of  tne  pec¬ 
toral  fin  of  pedieulate  fishes. — 

Pseu  do  bra'chi  al,  a 
seu  do  br&n'chus  (-brlij'ktls), 
7i.  [NL.;  pseudo-  +  Gr. 
gill.]  Zool.  A  genus  of  amphib¬ 
ians  closely  related  to  Siren,  but 


with  thickened.  functionleBS 
gills  and  with  only  three  toes  on 
each  foot.  The  one  known  spe¬ 
cies  ( P .  stria  fits)  occurs  in  Geor 
gia  and  reaches  a  length  of 
about  18  inches. 

pseu  do  bulb'll,  n.  [ pseudo-  + 
bulbil.]  Bot.  In  certain  ferns,  a 
pear-shaped  oophytic  outgrowth 
replacing  the  sporangia.  It  is  an 
occasional  phase  of  apospory. 
pseu  do-bulb'ous  (-bol'btis),  a. 
Bot  Pert,  to,  or  having,  a 
pseudobulb. 

pseu  do  chl'na.  n.  The  false 
chinaroot  ( Smilax  pseud  o- 
chma ).  I  pseu  do-.  J 

pseu  do-Chris'tian,  a.  See| 
pseu  do  chro'mi  a  (sfl'dfl-kro'- 
inl-d  ;  psQ'-  ;  218),  n.  [NL.  See 
PSEUDO-;  CHROME.]  Med.  Pulse 
perception  of  colors 
pseu'do  cir  rho'sis,  n.  (NL.] 
Mrd.  Disease  resembling  cirrho¬ 
sis  of  the  liver,  often  associated 
with  pericarditis. 
p8eu'do-cone/,  v.  Zool.  One  of 
the  soft  gelatinous  refractive 
cones  found  in  the  compound 
eyes  of  certain  insects, 
pseu  do-cor'ne  ous.  a  [ pseudo - 
-f  corneous.]  See  pseudo-. 
pseu  do-cri'sis,  n.  [NL.]  Med. 
A  false  crisis.  [crowing. I 

pseu'do-croup,  n.  =  child-| 

?seu'do  cy  e'sis  (-sT-e'sIs),  n. 

alse  or  spurious  pregnancy, 
pseu'do  del-tid'i-um,  n.  [NL.J 
Zool.  =  deltidium  a 
pseu  do-de-men'tl  a,  n.  Med. 
Condition  of  extreme  general 
apathy,  but  not  associated  with 
any  actual  defeetof  intelligence. 


food,  foot ;  out,  oil ;  chair ;  go  ;  sing,  igk  ;  4hen,  thin ;  nature,  verdure  (250) ;  K  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144) ;  boN  ;  yet ;  zh  =  z  in  azure.  Number*  refer  to  §§  in  Guide. 
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PSILOSIS 


pseu'dO  dox  (suM$-d5ks;  psu'-  ;  218),  a.  [Gr.  ipev868o£os  ; 
\p<v8ij<  false  -j-  $o£a  an  opinion.]  Not  true  in  opinion  or 
doctrine  ;  false.  *—  n.  A  false  opinion  or  doctrine, 
pseu  do  fi  la'ri-a  (-fT-la'rT-d ;  115),  n.  ;  pi.  -hub  (-e). 
[NL.]  Zool.  A  process  which  buds  out  from  the  amoeboid 
young  of  certain  Gregarinida.  It  finally  separates  and  de¬ 
velops  into  the  adult.  —  pseu  do  fi la'rl-an  (-fin),  a.  &  n. 
pseu  do  ge  om'e-try  (8u'do-j£-5m'e-trT),  n.  A  geometry 
based  upon  the  rejection  of  one  or  more  of  the  assumptions 
of  ordinary  geometry. 

pseu  do  geu'sl  a  (su'do-gu'sT-c  ;  -zT-d  ;  psu'd^- ;  218) ) 
pseu  do  geus'ti-a  (su'do-gus'tl-a  ;  psu'do-giis'ti-d)  j  71 ' 
[NL.  ;  pseudo-  -f-  Gr.  ycvecrOat  to  taste.]  Med.  False 
perception  or  impression  of  taste, 
pseu  do-gli-o'ma  (-gli-o'md),  n.  [NL.]  Med.  Condition 
resembling  glioma  of  the  retina  and  marked  by  a  circum¬ 
scribed  suppurative  inflammation  of  the  vitreous  body, 
pseu'do-graph  (su'dfi-gr&f ;  psu'-;  218),  n.  [See  pseudoo- 
kaphy.]  A  false  writing  ;  a  spurious  document;  a  forgery, 
pseu-dog'ra-phy  (su-d5g'rd-ft;  psu-  ;218),  n.  [Gr.  ij/cvfio- 
ypa<f>ta  ;  ipevoijs  false  -f-  ypafie ivto  write.]  Incorrect  writ¬ 
ing  or  printing  ;  wrong  or  bad  spelling, 
pseu  do-hal  lu  ci  na'tlon  (su'do-hd-lu'sT-na'islidn  ;  psu'- 
d$-;218),  n.  Psychol.  An  externalized  sensory  image,  rec¬ 
ognized  as  such,  and  more  or  less  transitory  and  unreal. 

—  pseu  do  hal-lu'ci  na  to  ry  (-lu'sT-nd-tfc-rT),  a. 

pseu  do  hex  ag'o-nal  (-hfik-sXg'6-ndl),  a.  Crysl.  Falsely 
hexagonal ;  —  said  of  a  crystal  approximating  in  form  to 
the  hexagonal  type. 

pseu'do-hy  per-troph'ic  (-hl'per-trhf'Tk),  a.  Med.  Falsely 
hypertrophic;  as,  pseudohypertrophic  paralysis,  in  which 
the  muscles  are  enlarged  by  fatty  degeneration.  —  pseu'¬ 
do  hyper'tro-phy  (-hl-pflr'tro-fl),  n. 
pseu  do-in'flu  en'za.  n.  Med.  A  disease  resembling  in¬ 
fluenza,  but  not  caused  by  the  specific  influenza  bacillus. 
Pseu  do-Is'i  dore,  n.  The  Pseudo-Isidorian  decretals,  or 
their  unknown  author  or  compiler. 

Pseu'do-ls'l-do'rl  an,  a.  Designating,  or  pertaining  to, 
a  collection  of  decretals,  canons,  letters,  etc.,  made  in 
Reims  or  Le  Mans,  by  a  fictitious  Isidorus  Mercator, 
brought  into  circulation  in  the  9th  century,  and  attributed 
to  Isidore,  bishop  of  Seville  (d.  636).  It  was  accepted  as 
genuine  up  to  the  15th  century. 

Pseu  do  la  mel'll  bran'chl  a  (-mSl'T-brXi/kT-d),  bran'- 
Chl-a'ta(-a'td),n./yf.  [NL.  See  pseudo-;  Lamei.libranchia.] 
Zool.  An  order  of  bivalve  mollusks,  as  the  oysters  and  scal¬ 
lops,  having  gills  with  interfilamentary  and  interlamel- 
lar  junctions  poorly  developed,  the  mantle  edges  entirely 
open,  and  the  anterior  adductor  muscle  usually  wanting. 
Pseu  do-lar'lx  (-ISr'Tks  ; -la'rTks),  n.  [NL.  See  Pseudo-; 
Larix.]  Bot.  A  genus  of  Chinese  pinaceoue  trees,  consist¬ 
ing  of  a  single  species  ( P .  ksempferi ),  the  golden  larch, 
pseu'do-leu-cae'mi-a  (su'di-lu-se'ml-a ;  psu'do-;  218),  n. 
[NL.  ;  pseudo-  -f-  leuco-  -f  -xmia.]  Med.  A  morbid  con¬ 
dition  resembling  leucocytha?mia  ;  Hodgkin’s  disease, 
pseu  do  leu'cite  (-lu'sit),  n.  A  crystal  having  the  familiar 
form  of  leucite  but  altered  and  pseudomorphous  in  nature, 
pseu  do  mel  a-no'sis  (-mfil'd-no'sTs),  n.  [NL.]  Med. 
Discoloration  of  tissue  after  death,  esp.  in  the  peritoneum 
and  the  abdominal  organs. 

pseu  do-mem'brane  (-mfim'bran),  n.  A  false  membrane. 

—  pseu  do-metn'bra-nous  (-mfim'brd-nus),  a. 

pseu  do  men'ln  gl'tis-  (-mSn'Tn-ji'tis),  n.  [NL.]  Med. 
Morbid  condition  sometimes  associated  with  hysteria  pre¬ 
senting  symptoms  similar  to  those  of  meningitis, 
pseu-dom'er-ism  (8u-d5m'er-Tz’m;  p6u-;  218),  n.  [pscudo- 
-f-  Gr.  /xepo?  part.]  C/tem.  A  form  of  isomerism.  See  iso 
meric,  1.  —  pseu  do-mer'ic  (su'do-mfir'Ik;  psu'-),  a. 
pseudo  me-tal'lic  (su'do-me-tlU'Tk ;  psu'do- ;  218),  a. 
Falsely  or  imperfectly  metallic;  —  said  of  a  kind  of  min¬ 
eral  luster. 

Pseu'do  mo'nas  (su'do-mo'nSs ;  psu'-;  218),  n.  [G.,  fr. 
pseudo-  -j-  monos  monad,  applied  to  a  kind  of  bacteria.] 
Bacteriol.  A  large  genus  of  bacteria  of  the  family  Bac- 
teriacese,  motile  by  polar  flagella.  They  are  rarely  patho¬ 
genic  ;  many  are  concerned  in  the  purification  of  water. 
P.  eurovtea  and  its  allies  are  the  important  nitrous  bac¬ 
teria.  P.  campeslris  causes  black  rot  of  cabbages, 
pseu'do  mo  not'ro-py  (-m$-n<5t'r6-pT),  n.  Phys.  Chem. 
That  kind  of  monotropy  iu  which  the  transition  point  lies 
below  the  melting  points  of  the  two  forms, 
pseu'do  morph  (su'do-mGrf  ;  psu'- ;  218),  n.  [See  pseudo¬ 
morphous.]  1.  An  irregular  or  deceptive  form. 

2  Min.  A  mineral  having  the  characteristic  outward  form 
of  another  species  (or  of  some  object,  as  a  shell),  as  a  piece 
of  quartz  having  the  cubic  form  of  fluor  spar  ;  —  used  with 
after  ;  as,  limonite  occurs  as  a  pseudomorph  after  pyrite. 
Pseudomorphs  are  formed  from  the  original  crystals 
(whose  form  alone  they  retain)  by  a  process  of  substitu¬ 
tion,  incrustation,  infiltration,  or  alteration. 


pseu'do-mor'phlc  (su'dfc-mdr'fTk  ;  psu'do- ;  218),  a.  Pseu¬ 
domorphous. 

pseu'do  mor'phism  (-fTz’m),  n.  Min.  The  state  of  being, 
or  process  of  becoming,  a  pseudomorph. 
pseu  do  mor'phose  (-foz),  v.  t.  Min.  To  transform  into 
a  pseudomorph.  —  pseu  do-mor'pho-sls  (  fo-sls),  n. 
pseu  do-mor'phous  (-fws),  a.  [Gr.  \pev8opoy<t)0<:  ; 
false  -f-  /u.op</> >7  form.]  Not  having  the  true  form  ;  of  the 
nature  of  a  pseudomorph. 

pseu'do-mu'cin  (-mu'sln),  n.  Physiol.  Chem.  A  mucoid 
occurring  in  ovariau  cysts,  to  whose  fluid  contents  it  im¬ 
parts  a  ropy  consistency. 

pseu'do-nav'l  cel'la  (-nSv'T-sfil'd),  n. ;  pi.  -cellac  (-e). 
[NL. ;  pseudo-  -f-  L.  navicellu ,  dim.  of  navis  ship,  boat.] 
Zool.  One  of  the  minute  spindle-shaped  spores  resulting 
from  the  conjugation  of  two  gametes  within  the  cyst  of 
many  Sporozoa.  —  pseu  do  nav  1  cel'lar  (-dr),  a. 
Pseu'do-neu-rop'ter-a  (-nu-rop'ter-d),  n.  pi.  [NL.  See 
pseudo-;  Neuroctera.]  Zool.  A  division  of  insects  with 
reticulated  wings,  as  in  the  Neuroptera,  in  which  they 
were  formerly  included,  but  having  an  incomplete  meta¬ 
morphosis.  Originally  it  included  the  dragon  flies.  May 
flies,  white  antsl  psocids  and  book  lice,  bird  lice,  caddis 
flies,  scorpion  flies,  stone  flies,  etc.  In  recent  classifica¬ 
tions  it  is  restricted  or,  more  often,  abandoned,  the  above 
groups  constituting  separate  orders.—  pseu  do  neu  rop'- 
ter  an  (-dn),  a.  d-  n.  pseu'do  neu  rop'ter  ous  (-ws),  a. 
pseu  do-ni'trole  (-ni'trol),  pseu  do-ni'trol  (-trol  ;  -tr51), 
7i.  [G.  pseudonitrol ,  fr.  propyl pseudonitrol ,  wlrtch  is  so 

called  from  its  isomerism  with  propyl-nitrolic  acid  and  its 
lack  of  acid  qualities.]  Ory.  Chem.  Any  of  a  series  of 
compounds  farmed  by  the  action  of  nitrous  acid  on  nitro- 
parafflns  containing  the  group  -CH(N02)-,  corresponding 
to  the  secondary  alcohols  They  are  crystalline  bodies 
of  pungent  odor  which,  by  a  property  of  yielding  an  in¬ 
tense  blue  color  when  fused  or  dissolved,  afford  a  means 
of  detecting  the  lower  secondary  alcohols.  Their  charac¬ 
teristic  group  is  probably  >C:NONO„>.  Cf.  nitrolic. 
pseu'do-nu'cle-in  (-nu'kle-Tn),  n.  Chem.  A  paranuclein. 
pseu'do-nym  (su'do-nTm),  n.  [Cf.  F.  pseuilonyme.  See 
pseudonymous.]  1.  A  fictitious  name  assumed  for  the 
time,  as  by  an  author;  a  pen  name. 

2.  A  pseudonymous  work.  Pare. 

pseu'do-nym'i-ty  (-nTm'T-tT),  n.  The  use  of  a  pseudonym, 
as  by  an  author  ;  also,  the  fact  or  state  of  being  signed 
with  a  pseudonym,  as  a  book  or  other  writing, 
pseu  don'y-mous (su-d5n'T-mft8 ;  psu-; 218),  a.  [Gr.  \l>ev- 
61 uivp.09  ;  false  -}-  orv/jo,  ovo  pa,  a  name:  cf.  F. 

pseudonyme.  See  pseudo-  ;  name.]  Bearing  or  using  a 
false  or  fictitious  name,  as  a  work  or  author.  —  pseu- 
don'y  mous  ly,  adv.  —  pseu-don'y-mous  ness,  n. 
pseu  do-pa  ral'y  sis  (sii'do-pd-ral'T-sTs ;  psu'dS- ;  218),  n. 
[NL.]  Med.  Lack  or  loss  of  muscular  power  unattended 
by  paralysis,  as  produced  by  pain. 

pseu'do-pa  ren'chy  ma  (-pd-rfiq'kT-md),  n.  Also  pseu'- 
do  pa-ren'chyme  (-kTm).  [NL  ]  Bot.  In  certain  of  the 
higher  fungi,  a  tissuelike  aggregation  of  compactly  inter¬ 
woven  short-celled  hyphae  somewhat  like  true  parenchyma. 

—  pseu'do-par  en  chym'a  tous  (-pSr'gq-kTm'd-tds),  a. 
pseu'do-pod  (*uM$-p5d;  psu'do-;  218),  n.  Bol.  tl*  Zool.  A 

pseudopodium. 

pseu  do-po'di  um  (-po'dT-i?m),  n.  ;  pi.  -dia  (-a).  [NL.  ; 
pseudo-  -f-  -podium.']  1.  Zool.  a  A  temporary  protrusion 
or  retractile  process  of  the  protoplasm  of  a  cell,  esp.  of  a 
unicellular  organism,  or  a  free  cell  (as  a  leucocyte)  of  a 
higher  organism.  Pseudopodia  may  have  a  fairly  definite 
filamentous  form  (sometimes  fusing  with  others  to  form 
a  network)  or  be  irregularly  lobate  as  in  Anneba.  They 
serve  various  purposes,  especially  as  organs  of  locomotion 
or  for  taking  up  food,  b  The  foot  of  a  rotifer. 

2.  Bot.  a  In  certain  mosses  (Sphagnaceae,  Andreaeaceae), 
a  slender  leafless  branch  of  the  gametophyte,  often  bear¬ 
ing  gemmae.  In  the  bog  mosses  (Sphagnum)  the  axis  or 
pedicel  which  supports  the  sporogonium  is  a  pseudopo¬ 
dium,  and  not  a  true  seta,  bln  Myxomycetes,  one  of  the 
amoeboid  protrusions  of  an  active  plasmodium. 

—  pseu'do  po'di  al  (-dl),  a. 

pseu-dop'si  a  (su-d5p'st -d;  ps6-;  218),  n.  [NL.  See  pseu¬ 
do-;  -opsia .]  Med.  False  vision  ;  optical  illusion, 
pseu'do  pu'pa  (su'do-pu'pd;  psu'do-  218),  n.;  L.  pi.  -pup^e 
(-pii'pe).  [NL.  ]  Zool.  A  resting  stage  intervening  between 
two  of  the  larval  stages  of  certain  insects  which  undergo 

a  hypermetamorphosis.  —  pseu'do  pu'pal  (-pdl),  a. 
pseu'do  ra'bi-cs  (  ra'bT-ez),  n.  [NL.]  Med.  Condition 
simulating  rabies  ;  lyssophobia. 

pseu  do-scar  la-ti'na  (-skiir'ln-te'nd),  7».  [NL.]  Med.  A 
febrile  affection  marked  by  an  eruption  similar  to  that  of 
scarlet  fever. 

pseu'do  scle-ro'sis  (-skle-ro'sTs),  n.  [NL.]  Med.  An  af¬ 
fection  similar  to  cerebrospinal  sclerosis  without  the 
characteristic  lesions  of  nerve  tissue  in  that  disease. 


pseu'do  scope  (su'di-skop;  psii'- ;  218),  n.  [jiseudo-  -}- 
-scope.~\  Optics.  An  instrument  which  exhibits  objects 
with  their  proper  relief  reversed,  —  an  effect  opposite  to 
that  produced  by  the  stereoscope. 

pseu  do-scop'ic  (-skSp'Tk),  a.  Optics,  a  Of,  pert,  to,  or 
formed  by,  a  pseudoscope  ;  showing  reversed  relief,  b 
Pert,  to,  or  resulting  from,  deceptive  vision;  as,  pseudo- 
scopic  angle.  —  pseu  do  scop'i  cal  ly  (-T-kal-T),  adv. 
pseu-dos'CO-py  (su-dfts'ko-pT;  psti-;  218),  n.  The  produc¬ 
tion  of  the  effect  of  reversed  relief,  as  by  the  pseudoscope, 
pseu  dos'mi  a  (-dbz'mt -d  ;  -d5s'mT-ri),  71.  [NL. ;  pseudo- 
-f-  Gr.  6 opri  smell. 2  Med.  False  sensation  of  smell, 
pseu'do  sphere  (su'do-sfer ;  psu'- ;  218),  n.  Geom.  The 
analogue  (in  nou-Euclidean  space)  of  the  sphere  ;  any 
surface  of  constant  negative  curvature,  esp.  that  generated 
by  the  revolution  of  a  tractrix  about  its  axis.  —  pseu  do 
spher'l-cal  (-sfSr'T-kal),  a. 

pseu-dos'tOj_ma  (sfi-dbs'to-md  ;  psu- ;  218),  n. ;  pi.  pseudo- 
stomata  (8u'do-sto'md-td  ;  -stbm'd-td  ;  psii'- ;  218).  [NL. 
See  pseudo-;  stoma.]  Anat.  &  Zool.  a  In  serous  mem¬ 
branes,  a  stigma  filled  by  intercellular  substance,  or  other¬ 
wise  closed,  b  The  temporary  mouth  of  a  larval  echinoderm. 
c  The  oscUlum  of  a  sponge.  —  pseu  do  stom'a  tous  (su'- 
do-stSm'd-tus  ;  psu'- ;  218),  pseu-dos'to-mous  (su-dCs'to- 
mus;  psu-;  218),  a. 

pseu'do  sym'me  try  (su'do-sTm'e-trT  ;  p6u'- ;  218),  n. 
Crysl.  The  apparent  symmetry  in  certain  crystals  which, 
as  from  twinning,  come  to  resemble  forms  of  another  sys¬ 
tem,  as  the  apparently  hexagonal  prisms  of  aragonite. — 
pseu  do-sym  me1'ric’(-sT-m5t'rTk),  a. 
pseu'do  ta'bes  (su'do-ta'bez  ;  psu'- ;  218),  7?.  [NL.]  Med. 
A  form  of  multiple  neuritis  with  symptoms  similar  to  those 
of  tabes  dorsalis. 

Pseu  do-tsu'ga  (-t6u'gd),  7?.  [NL.  See  pseudo-;  Tsuga.] 
Bot.  A  genus  of  American  pinaceous  trees,  containing  a 
single  species,  P.  tari folia ,  the  Douglas  spruce, 
pseu  do-tu-ber  cu  lo'sls  (-tu-bfir'ku-lo'sls),  n.  [NL.] 
Med.  Morbid  condition  marked  by  the  presence  of  tuber¬ 
cles  similar  to  those  of  tuberculosis,  but  not  caused  by  the 
specific  tubercle  bacillus.  It  is  due  to  sonie  other  source 
of  irritation,  as  to  various  parasitic  organisms, 
pseu'do-vol  ca'no  (-v51-ka'n5),  71.  Geol.  A  false  volcano  ; 
an  eruptive  vent  not  emitting  lava  like  a  true  volcano. — 
pseu'do  vol-can'ic  (-kXn'Tk),  a. 
pseu-do'vum  (sfi-do'vftm ;  psu- ;  218),  n.  ;  pi.  -va  (-v<i). 
[NL.  See  pseudo-;  ovum.]  Zool.  An  egg  capable  of  de¬ 
veloping  without  fertilization  ;  a  parthenogenetie  egg. 
pseu  do  xan'thlne (su'dfi-z&n'thTn;  -then;  psu'-;  184,218), 
71.  Also  -thin.  Physiol.  Chem.  A  crystalline  leucomaine, 
C4Hr>06Nr„  like  xanthine  in  its  properties,  occurring  in 
small  quantities  in  muscle  tissue, 
pshaw  (sh8  ;  psh8),  inierj.  d-  n.  Also  psha  An  exclama¬ 
tion  used  as  an  expression  of  contempt,  disdain,  dislike,  etc. 

A  few  episodical  poohs  and  pshau:*.  Scott. 

pshaw,  v.  i.  To  express  contempt,  disdain,  impatience, 
or  disapprobation,  by  the  exclamation  “Pshaw  l  ” 

The  goodinan  used  regularly  to  frown  and  jiahaw  whenever 
this  topic  was  touched  upon.  Scott. 

Psid'l  um  (sTd'T-um;  psTd'-;  218),  n.  [NL.;  said  (apparently 
erroneously)  to  come  fr.  n  Gr.  \p 1810 v.  name  of  some  plant.] 
Bot.  A  large  genus  of  South  American  myrtaceous  trees 
having  pubescent  leaves  and  cymose  flowers  with  broad 
calyx  tube  and  4-5-celled  ovary  becoming  in  fruit  a  pulpy, 
many-seeded  berry.  P.  guajava  is  the  common  guava, 
psi'lan-throp'ic  (si'15n-thr5p'Tk  ;  psi'- ;  218),  a.  [See  rsi- 
lanthropist.]  Pertaining  to,  or  embodying,  psilanthropy. 
psi-lan'tliro-pist  (si-ian'thr6-pTst  ;  psi-  ;  218),  n.  [Gr.  xj/i- 
havOpioTTos  merely  human  ;  v//tAdv  bare,  mere  -f-  avbpu>nos  a 
man.]  One  who  believes  that  Christ  was  a  mere  man. 

P3l  lan'thro-py  (-pT),  71.  The  doctrine  of  the  merely  hu¬ 
man  existence  of  Christ. 

psilo-.  Combining  form  from  Greek  v//iAo?,  7)iere,  bare. 
psi  lol'o-gy  (si-I?»l'o-jT  :  psi-  ;  218),  n.  [psilo-  -j — logy.] 
Love  of  empty  talk  or  noise.  Coleridge. 

psi-lom'e-lane  (-15m'e-lan),  7?.  [psilo-  -f  Gr.  p.€\a<>,  -avos, 
black.]  Min.  A  hydrous  oxide  of  manganese,  generally 
very  impure,  occurring  in  smooth,  botryoid  iron -black 
or  steel-gray  forms,  massive,  or  staiactitic.  H.,  6-6.  Sp. 
gr..  3.7-4. 7.  —  psi  lo  me-lan'lc  (si'lo-me-15n'Tk  ;  psl'lo- ; 
218),  a. 

Psi  lo-pae'des  (si'18-pe'dez  ;  psl'lo- ;  218),  n.  pi.  [NL.  ; 
psilo-  -j-  Gr.  naU,  rratdd?,  offspring.]  Zool.  Those  birds 
whose  young  arc  hatched  naked  and  fed  for  a  time  by  the 
parents.  —  psl'lo  pae'dlc.  psl'lo-pe'dlc  (-dTk),  a. 
psi-lo'sis  (sl-lo'sis  ;  psi-;  218),  n.  [Gr.  »//tAa>(riT  a  stripping 
bare  of  hair.]  Med.  a  Falling  out  of  hair  ;  depilation.  b  A 
chronic  disease  occurring  esp.  in  hot  climates,  as  parts  of 
Asia  and  the  West  Indies.  It  is  attended  with  ulceration 
of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  entire  digestive  tract, 
causing  emaciation  and  anaemia. 


peeu  do  dip'ter  al,  a.  [L .pseu-  | 
dodipteros ,  Gr.  ijjfvSoSirrTcpos. 
See  pseudo-;  dipteral.]! 
Arch.  See  columniation  a.  —  i 
pseu  do  dip'ter-al  ly,  adv. 
peeu  do-dip' ter  o*.  n.  [NL.]  A| 
pseudodipteral  building, 
pieu'do-dont.  <>.  f pseudo -  + 

-odont.]  Zool.  Having  spurious  , 
or  horny  teeth,  as  monotremee.  I 
paeu'do  dox  al.  a.  Of  the  na¬ 
ture  of  a  pseudodox  ;  false  or 
mistaken  in  belief.  Hielief.  It.  I  1 
pseu'do-dox'y,  a.  Erroneous! 
p*eu  do-er  y-*ip'e-laB.  v.  [NL.] 
Mr<l.  Infinnunation  of  tlie  sub¬ 
cutaneous  tissueresembling  ery¬ 
sipelas. 

seu  do  fo'll-a'ceous,  a.  Bot. 

laving  leaflike  expansions, 
pseudo  form.  Chem.  See  iso-  1 
meric,  1.  [galena.  I 

pseu  do  ga  le'na.  n.  Min.  False!  1 
pseu  dog' ra  pheme  (sfi-dhg'rd- 
f?m  ;  psfi- ;  218),  n.  [Gr.  if/ev- 
S oypd<j,rina.]  Logic.  A  fallacy 
in  syllogistic  form, 
pseu  dog 'ra-phize  <-fTz),  v.  i.  To  ! 
write,  print,  etc.,  incorrectly. 
P*eu-dog'ry-phus  (-rY-ffla),  n. 
[NL.  ;  pseudo-  -f  L.  (/typhus  a 
griffin.]  Svn.  of  Gymnoovps. 
pseu'do-gjrne  ( sQ'dO-jTn;  pstt'-; 
218),  n.  [pseudo-  -f  Gr.  vyi'^ 
woman.)  Zool.  An  insect  wnieh 
reproduces  parthenogenetical- 


ly.—  pseu  dog'y-noua  (  sfl-d5j'f- 
uuB  ;  p^ft- ;  218),  a. 
pseu  do  her  m&ph'ro  dlte.  n. 
Apparently  )>ut  not  actually 
hermaphrodite,  as  when,  in  ani¬ 
mals,  the  sexual  glands  are  one 
sex  hut  the  other  genitals  mixed 
or  indeterminate,  or  when,  in 
plants,  the  stamens  or  pistils  are 
suppressed.  —  paeudoher- 
maph'ro  dit-ism.  n. 
pseud  o-h  y'd  r  o-p  h  o'b  1-a,  n. 
[NL.]  Lyssophobia. 
pseu  do-1  'o-none,  >1.  See  10- 
KOXK.  ll)0**| 

pseu  do-I  tal'ian.a.  See  pseu- | 
pseu  do  jer' vine,  //.  Also  -vin. 
Chem.  An  alkaloid  resembling 
jervine  and  occurring  with  it. 
pseu-dol'a-try  (s  fl-d  5  l'«-t  r  Y  ; 
psfl-;  218), n.  [ pseudo-  +  -latry.] 
False  worship. 

pseu  do  leu  ke'ml-a  (sO'dS-lfl- 
ke'mY-d  ;  pstU- ;  218).  Var.  of 
P.SEUDOLEUC.«MIA. 
pseu  do-ll'chen.  n.  Bot.  A  so- 
called  lichen  destitute  of  gonid- 
ia.  It  is  an  ascomyeetous  fungus 
parasitic  on  the*thallus  of  an 
ordinary  lichen, 
p  s  eu  d  o  i'o-g  e  r  (sfl-d5KA-i7'r  ; 
psfi-  ;  218),  n.  Also  pseu  dol'o- 

flst.  [Or.  i//er»6oAoyi<rrrj?.]  A 
iar.  Ohs.  or  Humorous. 
pseu  dol 'o-gy  (-jY).  n.  [Gr. 
fioAoyta  ;  false  +  Aoyo^ 


speech.)  Fabehood  ;  lying. 

Ohs.  or  Humorous. 
pseu  do-raal'a  chite,  n.  Min.  A 
hydrated  phosphate  of  copper 
resembling  mulachite. 
pseu'do  man  cy,  w.  IGr.  \f/ev- 
Sopai'Tfia.]  False  or  counter¬ 
feit  divination.  Bare.  —  pseu  - 
do-man'tlat.  u.  [doctor.  Ohs.  | 
pseu  do  med'lc.  n.  A  quack | 
pseu'do-mon  o  cot  y-le'don  ous. 
«.  Bot.  Having  two  couiescent 
cotyledons. 

pseu  do-mor'phine,  n.  Also 
-phln.  -phi-a.  A  nonpoisonous 
alkaloia  in  opium.  (  mucin.  I 
pseu  do  mu'cold.  n.  =  p>kudo-| 
pseu  do-na  vie 'u-la  tsu^lfl-nd- 
vlk'fi-la;  psQ'do- ;  218),  w.  [NL; 
pseudo-  -f  NL.  nai'icu/a.  dim.  of 
L.  navis  boat.  1  =  pskudonavi- 
cki.la.  —  pseu  do-na- vie 'u-lar 
(-lar),  a. 

pseu  do-neu-rop'ter  (-nti-rCp'- 
tPr),  n.  Zool.  One  of  the  l’seu- 
donenroptera. 

pseu  do-nych'l  um  (sO'dfi-nYk'- 
Y-<Lm  ;  psQ'dd-  ;  218),  n.  [NL.  ; 
jiseut/o-  -f  Gr.  dim.  of 

c>pv^claw.]  Zoid.  A  paronych 
iuxn.  [mous.  Ohs. 

pseu-don'y-mal.  o.  Psetidony- 
pseu'do  nyme  (-nYm).  Var.  o: 

PSEUDONV M. 

pseu  do  os  te-o  ma-la'cl-a. 

[NL.]  Kachitis  of  the  pelvis. 


pseu  do-par'e-sis,  n.  [NL.)  Med. 

Morbid  condition  resembling 
paresis.  [>m  01 1>.  | 

pseu  do  pep'tone.  >/.  See  ovo-| 

Ftseu  do  per'cu-lum  (-pOr'kQ- 
rlm),  n.  [NL.  See  pseudo-; 
OPERCULUM.)  Zoid.  All  epi- 
phragm.  pseu  do-per'cu-lar 
(-lar),  -cu  lake  ( -litt),  a. 
pseu  dope  r'i-a  nth  (-p^r'Y- 
anth),  u.  Bot.  An  open  saclike 
envelope  investing  thefertilized 
arch<*goniuni  incertain hennties. 
pseu  do  pe  rid'i-um.  » .  Bot.  A 
membranous  cup  inclosing  the 
eciospores  in  certain  fungi, 
pseu  do-pe  ri  od'lc.  a.  Math. 

=  QUA  SI-PEK  IODIC. 

pseu  do  pe  rip'ter-al,  a.  tr  n. 
[L.  pseu  dope  rip  ter  os,  Gr.  <pcv- 
8oneptnT€poc.  See  peripter¬ 
al.]  See  c< n.u m n  1  a ti on  a  A-  d. 

pseu  do-phar  ma-co'pi-an,  n. 
A  quack  pharmacist.  Ohs. 

Sseu  do-phi-lol'o-gy.  n .,  pseu  - 
o-phi-los'ophy,  n.  See 

PSEUDO-. 

pseu'do  plasm  (sfl'd^-pUlz’in  ; 
psfl'-;  218),  n6eu  do-plas'ma 
(•plftz'ma),  n.  Med.  A  neoplasm 
that  disappears  spontaneously, 
pseu-dop'o  dal,  pseu'do  po'dl- 
an.  a.  rseudopouinl. 
pseu'do-pode:  eQ'dC  p5d;  psQ'-; 
218),  n.  A  pseudopodium, 
pseu  do-po'di  a  (-pS'dY-d),  n.. 


pi.  Of  PSEUDOPODIUM. 

pseu' do-pro 'style,  a.  &r  n.  Arch. 
See  column  1  atiox  a  X’ d. 
pseu  dop-to'sis  ( f'fl'dfip-tS'sYe  ; 
p>u'-  ;  218),  >/.  [NL.]  Med.  Ab¬ 
normal  weakness  of  the  levator 
museles  of  the  fpper  eyelid, 
causing  a  condition  resembling 
pto*da.  fing  false  branches.] 
pseu  do-ra'mose.o.  Bot.  Form-| 
pseu  do-ram'u  lu8  (  sfl'dC-rnm'- 
fl-lfts;  psQ'dO-;  218),  n.  [NL. 
See  pseudo-;  kamui.o^e.)  Bot. 
In  certain  blue-green  alg*  (Nos- 
tocacea),  a  false  or  spurious 
branch  caused  by  adhesion  of 
a  hormogonium  to  the  filament. 
Pseu  dos'ei-nea  (sfi-dfis'T-noz  ; 
psfl- ;  218),  n.  pi.  [  NL.  :  psem/o- 
+  Oscines.]  A  superfamilyof  lyre 
birds  and  scrub  birds.  —  pseu- 
dos'ci-nine(-nTn  ;  -nfn  ;  ls;>.a. 
Pseu  do  scor'pl  on'l  da  (sfl'dft- 
skor'pY-Cn'T-mV  :  psfl'- ;  218),  ». 
jd.  [NL.J  Zo<d.  An  order  of 
Arachnida  consisting  ot  the 
book  scorpions.  —  pseudo- 
scor'pl-on  ( -skor'pY-rtn  >,  n. 
pseu  do  sep'tate.  a.  Bot.  Appar¬ 
ently  septate,  as  certain  spores, 
pseu'do  sperm  (sfl'dfl-spOrm  ; 
psfl  'do-  ;  218),  n.  Bot.  A  pseu- 
dospcrmiuin. 

pseu  do  sper'mi-um  ^-spfir'mY- 
i/m),  n.  [NL.  ;  pseudo-  +  Gr. 
o-Trep^ageed.)  Bot.  Any  small 
inaehiscent  seedlike  fruit,  as  an 


ale,  senate,  c&re,  ftm,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofri ;  eve, 


achene.  —  pseu  do-sper'mlc 
(-mlk),  -sper'mous  (-mils),  o. 
pseu'do  spore,  n.  Bot.  a  A  telio- 
spore.  b  A  gemma. 

Pseu  do  te  tram'er  a  f-tP-tr&m'- 
Sr-d),  71.pl.  [NL.  See  PSEi  DO-i 
tetramekous.)  Zool.  A  divi¬ 
sion  of  beetles  naving  the  fifth 
tarsal  joint  minute  and  obscure, 
so  that  there  appear  to  be  hut 
four  joints.  —  pseu  do  te  tram'- 
er-al  (-<71 ),  a.  —  -«r  ous  (-t/s).  a. 
Pseu'do  trim  'er  a  ( -tr!  m  'Cr-<i ), 
n.pl.  [NL.  See  pseudo-;  Trim- 
era. 1  Zoid.  A  division  of  bee¬ 
tles  having  four-jointed  tarsi* 
but  with  the  fourth  joint  verv 
smoll  and  hidden  hv  the  thirn. 
—  pseu  do  trim 'er  al  (w?l).  a.  — 
pseu  do  trlm'er  ous  (*t7s).  a. 
pseu'do-tro'pine.  n.  Also -pin. 
Chem.  An  artificial  alkaloid* 
CsH^ON.isomenc  with  tropine. 
Pshav  (psliav),  n.  One  of  a  tribe- 
of  Caucasian  mountaineers,  a 
branch  of  the  Georgians, 
psi  (pse  ;  si),  u.  [Gr.  The 
twenty -third  letter  ('k,  \j/)  of  the 
Greek  alphabet,  equivalent  ta 
English  ps  as  in  h o/>s,  though 
in  classic  Greek  the  p  wa6  per¬ 
haps  aspirated,  as  in  phi. 
psl-lan'thro-plsm  ( el-lftn'thr6- 
plz'm  ;  psi-  ;  218),  Philan¬ 
thropy. 

psilatro.  n.  =  psi  loth  rum.  Ohs. 


^vent,  find,  reefint,  maker;  ice,  Ill;  old,  obey,  orb,  &dd,  s&ft,  cdnnect ;  use,  unite,  Am,  iip,  circus,  menii ; 

Foreign  Word.  f  Obsolete  Variant  of.  +  combined  with.  =  equals. 


PSILOSOPHER 
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PSYCHOSTASY 


pal  los'o-pher  (si-15s'o-fer ;  psi- ;  218),  n.  [psilo-  -f-  Gr.  <ro- 
<f>o?  wise.]  A  superficial  or  narrow  pretender  to  philosophy. 
Psl  lO-ta'ce  ®  isi'16-ta'sS-e  ;  psi'-;  218),  n.  pi.  [NL.  See 
Psilotum.]  Bot.  A  family  of  pteridophytic  plants  or  fern 
allies,  of  the  order  Lycopodiales,  characterized  by  minute 
leaves  and  3-celled  sporangia.  It  contains  two  genera, 
Psilotum  and  Tmesipleris.  —  psi  lo-ta'ceous  (-slu/s),  a. 
Psl-lO'tum  (si-lo'tum  ;  psi-;  21S),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  xjjiAovr  to 
bare  ;  —  alluding  to  the  nearly  naked  stems.  ]  Bot.  A  genus 
of  chiefly  tropical  pteridophytes,  type  of  a  family,  the  Psi  - 
10  ta'ce  33  (si'lo-ta'se-e ;  psl7-).  They  are  terrestrial  or  epi¬ 
phytic,  with  slender,  branching  stems  and  sessile  sporan¬ 
gia,  usually  in  spikes.  P.  nudum  occurs  in  South  Florida. 


Psit'ta-ci  (sTt'd-si ; 
psTt'-;  218),  n.  pi. 
[NL.,fr.  L.  psittacusn. 
parrot, Gr.  ^iTTa«6<».] 
Zool.  An  order  or  sub¬ 
order  of  zygodactyl 
birds  consisting  o  f 
the  parrots  in  the 
widest  sense; —  as  au 
order  now  usually 
called  Psitlaciformcs. 


Head  and  Foot  of  the  Macaw,  one  of 
the  Psittaci. 


Psit  tac'i-d®  (sT-tXs'T-de;  psT- ;  218),  n.  pi.  [NL.]  Zool 
A  family  of  parrots  formerly  coextensive  with  the  order 
Psittaci.  As  now  usually  restricted  it  contains  the  typical 
parrots,  the  pygmy  parrots,  the  American  parrots,  macaws, 
and  most  of  the  parrakeets.  The  typical  subfamily,  Pslt- 
ta  ci'naB  (sTt/a-si'ne  ;  psTt7-),. includes  the  gray  parrot. — 
psit'ta-cine  (-sin  ;  -sTn  ;  183),  a. 

pso'as  (so'ds  ;  pso'- ;  218),  n.  [Gr.  \poa  a  muscle  of  the  loin : 
cf.  F.y>50rt^.]  Anal.  Either  of  two  internal  muscles  of  the 
loin.  They  form  the  tenderloin  of  animals  used  a.s  food. 
In  man  the  larger  one,  pso'&a  ma'jor  or  pso'as  mag'nus, 
arises  from  the  anterolateral  surfaces  of  the  lumbar  verte-  j 
brae  and,  passing  beneath  Poupart’s  ligament,  is  inserted  i 
with  the  iliacus  into  the  little  trochanter  of  the  femur,  j 
The  smaller  muscle,  the  pso'as  mi'nor  or  pso'as  par'vua, 
which  is  often  absent,  arises  from  the  last  dorsal  and  first 
lumbar  vertebra*,  and  is  inserted  into  the  brim  of  the 
pelvis.  —  pso-ad'ic  (so-Xd'Tk  ;  pso-),  PSO  at'ic  (-St'Tk),  a. 
Psoc'i-daB  (s5s'T-de;  ps<5s'- ;  218),  n.  pi.  [NL.]  Zool.  A  fain-  j 
ily  of  small,  soft-bodied,  often  wingless  insects  of  the  order 
Corrodentia  comprising  the  book  lice  and  related  forms.  ! 
They  are  widely  distributed,  some  species  living  in  old 
books,  others  feeding  upon  lichens,  fungi,  and  decaying 
vegetation.  —  PSOC'id  -Td),  a.  &  n.—  psoc'ine  (  In  ;  -Tn),  a. 
pso'ra  (so'rd  ;  pso'-;  201,218),  n.  [L.,  fr.  Gr.  \pi opa.]  Med. 

A  cutaneous  disease  ;  csp.,  the  itch  ;  scabies. 

Pso  rale  a  (so-r5'le-d  ;  pso-  ;  218),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  t bwpa- 
Ae'ov  scabby.  See  psora.]  Bot.  A  large,  widely  distributed 
genus  of  fabaceous  herbs  and  shrubs  distinguished  by  the 
glandular, compound  leaves  and  spieate  or  racemose,  purple 
or  white  flowers.  A  number  of  species  occur  in  the  west¬ 
ern  United  States.  P.  esculen/a  is  Indian  breadroot. 
pso  ri-as'ic  (so'rT-Xs'Tk  ;  pso7-;  201, 218),  pso  ri  at'ic  (-Xt'- 
Tk),  a.  Med.  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  affected  with,  psoriasis, 
pso  rl'a-sls  (so-rl'd-sTs  ;  pso-  ;  218),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  ti/u>pia- 
<r 19,  fr.  \Jj(opa  psora.]  Med.  A  chronic  cutaneous  disease, 
characterized  by  circumscribed,  red,  scaly  lesions  affecting 
the  superficial  layers  of  the  skin. 

pso'ric  (so'rTk  ;  pso'-;  201,  218),  a.  [L .  psoricus,  Gr.  \pu>pi- 
ko9.]  Of  or  pert,  to  psora.  —  psoric  acariaais,  mange, 
pso'roid  (so'roid  ;  pso'-;  201,  218),  a.  [ psora  -f-  -oid.~\ 
Med.  Resembling  psora,  or  the  itch. 

Pso  rop'tes  (6&-r5p'tez  ;  pso- ;  218),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  xfjujpa 
the  itch  -J-  Sarco/>tes.]  Zool.  A  genus  of  sarcoptid  mites 
having  piercing  mandibles  and  suckers  with  jointed  pedi¬ 
cels.  They  resemble  the  itch  and  mange  mites,  but  do  not 
burrow  into  the  skin.  P.  comnutn «\s>causes  the  scab.— 
pso  rop'tlc  (-tTk),  n. 

Psy'che  (si'kc  ;  psi'- ;  218),  n.  [L.,  fr.  Gr.  'I fv\ri  Psyche,  fr. 
\jjv\rj  the  soul.]  1.  Class.  Myth.  A  lovely  maiden,  the  per¬ 
sonification  of  the  soul,  usually  represented  with  the  wings 
of  a  butterfly,  emblematic  of  immortality.  In  the  “  Gold¬ 
en  Ass”  of  Apuleius,  Psyche  is  a  beautiful  princess  of 
whom  Venus  becomes  jealous.  The  goddess  orders  Cupid 
(Eros)  to  inspire  Psyche  with  an  unworthy  love,  but  Cupid 
himself  falls  in  love  with  her  and  visits  her  by  night,  for¬ 
bidding  her  to  seek  to  learn  who  he  is.  Told  by  her  sis¬ 
ters  that  her  lover  is  a  monster,  she  brings  a  lamp  to  the 
bedside  one  night  when  he  is  asleep.  A  drop  of  burning  oil 
falling  on  his  snoulder  awakes  him,  and  he  leaves  manger. 
Psyche  is  then  condemned  to  long  wanderings  and  labors, 
imposed  by  Venus,  but  at  last  is  reunited  to  her  lover, 
made  immortal,  and  raised  to  Olympus. 

2.  [/.  c.]  The  human  soul  ;  orig.,  the  vital  breath  or 
animating  principle ;  later,  the  mental  or  sensuous  soul ; 
finally,  the  pure  spiritual  being  whose  true  estate  is  not  the 
bodily,  but  one  loftier  and  less  evanescent.  Cf.  pneuma,  3. 

3.  [/.  <*.]  [F.  psyche .]  A  cheval  glass.  Now  Rare. 

4.  Astron.  See  asteroid,  Table. 

psy'che-om'e-try  (-5m'e-trT),  n.  [Gr.  4/vxn  soul,  mind  -f- 
-metry.']  Theory  or  science  of  the  mathematical  cognition 
of  the  human  mind  ;  —  so  used  by  Christian  Wolff. 


psllother,  n.  A  psilothrum.  Ob. s*. 
PbI-Io' thrum  (sT-15'thrum;  psT-; 
218),  n  [L.,  fr.  Gr.^iAtu^poc.J  A 
depilatory,  [or  pert.to  psilosis.  I 
psl  lot'ic(-15t'Ik :  -lfi'tYk  ),a.  Of  | 
pslt  ta'ceous  (  Bi-ta'hliu6  ;  psY- ; 
218),  a.  Zool.  Psittaeine. 

Pslt  ta-ct-for'mes  <  nYt'a-sY-fAr'- 
mez  ;  pslt'-  ;  218),  n.  pi.  [NL  J 
Zool.  See  Psittaci. 
psit'ta-ci-nlte  (sit'd-sY-nTt' ; 
psTt'-  ;  218).  ».  [L.  psittacmus 
purrot-colored.]  J fin.  A  green 
vanadate  of  lead  and  copper, 
pulverulent  or  as  a  thin  coating 
Pslt'ta-co  mor'phae  (  kC-mfir'- 
fe),  n.  pi.  [NL.  ;  Gr.  ittcikos 
parrot  +  pop<hq  form.]  Zool. 
A  group  coextensive  with  Psit- 
taei.  —  psit  ta  co  mor'phic.  a. 
psit  ta  co'sis  (-ko'sls),  w.  [NL.; 
Gr.  v/uTTaKoc  parrot  -f  -oai‘s.1 
Med.  A  contagious  disease  of 
parrots  communicable  to  man. 
The  symptoms  in  man  are  those 
of  a  severe  form  of  pneumonia. 
Pslt'ta^cus  (sYt'd-kfls  ;  psYt'-  ; 
218), n.  [NL.  See  Psittaci.] Zool. 
The  typical  genus  of  parrots, 
formerly  extensive,  but  now  re¬ 
stricted  to  the  common  gray 
parrot  and  a  few  related  species. 


psittake,  n.  [L.  jisittacus,  Gr 

li/tTToieoc.J  A  parrot.  Obs. 
pso-i'tU  <  jtf-I'tYs  ;  ps6-  ;  218),  n. 
[NL.  ;  Gr.  il'Oa  a  muscle  of  the 
loin  +  -iti*.]  Med  Inflamma¬ 
tion  of  the  psoas  muscles. 
Pso-roph'o-ra  (s fi-rfi  f'ft-r  a  ; 
psft-;  218),  n.  [NL.  See  psora; 
-phore.]  Zool.  A  genus  of  large 
mosquitoes  having  the  palpi  of 
dissimilar  length  in  the  two 
sexes,  the  proboscis  straight, 
the  legs  with  nearly  erect  scales. 


>ph  thal'mi-a  (afl'rftf- 
nY-d  ;  pso'-  ;  218),  n  [NL. 
5()RA,  OPHTHALMIA.]  Med. 
ated  blepharitis.  —  pso'- 
thal'mlc  (-mYk).  g. 
o  sperm  (sS'ro-spurm  ; 

218).  n.  (Gr.  v|/Mpo?  itch- 
•  -sperm A  Zool.  Any  of 
js  minute  internally  parn- 
rganisins.  probably  mostly 
zoans  -  pso  ro-sper'rai  al 
'mY-dl),  p»o  ro-Bper'mlc 
k),  pso  ro  Bper'ml  form 
i ),  a. 

>-sper  rao'sis  (  spCr-mC  - 

i.  [NL.  :  psorosperm  + 
Med.  Morbid  condition 
to  nsorosperms  infesting 
uscles. 


psy  chl-at'ric  (sl7kT-at'rTk ;  psl7-;  218),  pay  chi  at'ri-cal, 

a.  Med.  Of  or  pert,  to  psychiatry. 

psy-chi'a-trist  (si-ki'd-trTst ;  psi- ;  218),  n.  Med.  One  who 
treats  mefital  diseases  ;  an  alienist, 
psy-chi'a-try  (sl-ki'a-trT  ;  psi- ;  218),  psy  chl'a-tri'a  (sl- 
ki7d-tn'a  ;  si7kT-2t'rT-d ;  psi-),  n.  [NL.  psychiatria ,  Gr. 
i pv\r)  the  mind  -j-  iarpeia  healing.]  The  treatment  or 
study  of  mental  diseases.  See  psychology. 
psy'chic  (si'kTk)  1  a.  [Gr.  ^vx^-kos  of  the  soul  or  life, 
psy'clli  Cal  (-kl-kfil)  j  spiritual,  animal,  fr.  xljv\y  the  soul, 
mind  ;  cf.  \l/v\€iv  to  blow  :  cf.  F.  psychique ,  also  L.  psy¬ 
chisms  animal,  carnal.]  1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  human 
soul,  or  the  living  principle  in  man;  sometimes,  of  or  per¬ 
taining  to  the  human  soul  in  its  relation  to  sense,  appe¬ 
tite,  and  the  outer  visible  world,  as  distinguished  from 
spiritual  or  rational  faculties,  which  have  to  do  with  the 
supersensible  world.  See  Psyche,  2,  pneuma,  3. 

2  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  mind  ;  mental  ;  —  contrasted 
with  physical. 

In  the  phrases  below  the  common  form  is  shown,  but 
in  most  of  them  either  psychic  or  psychical  is  in  good  usage, 
psychic  blindness,  blindness  consisting  i  n  an  inability  to  rec¬ 
ognize  objects  seen.  —  p.  deafness,  deafness  consisting  in  an 
inability  to  comprehend  the  significance  or  harmony  of 
sounds  heard.  See  deafness.— psychical  contagion,  the  trans¬ 
ference  of  disease,  especially  of  a  functional  nervous  dis¬ 
ease,  by  mere  force  of  example.  —  p.  disposition,  Psychol., 
the  tendency  of  a  mental  state  once  entertained  to  recur 
in  consciousness.  —  p.  medicine,  that  department  of  medi¬ 
cine  which  treats  of  mental  diseases.  —  p.  research,  investi¬ 
gation  into  real  or  apparent  types  of  natural  phenomena 
not  explicable  on  ordinary  hypotheses  and  bearing  upon 
the  possibility  of  mental  activity  apart  from  body  ;  —  so 
called  after  the  Society  for  Psychical  Research—  p.  rhythm, 
the  rhythmic  form  into  which  the  mind  tends  to  throw  its 
perception  of  a  monotonously  repeated  stimulation, 
psy'chic  (si'kTk),  n.  Spiritualism.  A  person  having  ab¬ 
normal  psychical  powers,  esp.  the  power  of  automatic 
writing  or  of  conversing  in  a  trance  state, 
psy'cho-  (si'ko-  ;  psi'ko-  ;  218).  A  combining  form  from 
Greek  soul ,  mind ,  understanding. 

psy  cho-dy-nam'ic  (-di-nSm'Tk  ;  -dT-n5m'Tk),  a.  Of  or  per¬ 
taining  to  mental  action  or  psychodynamics, 
psy  cho-dy-nam'ics  (-Tks),  n.  The  theory  of  mental 
process  considered  as  active  development, 
psy'cho  gen'e  sis  (-jen'e-sTs),  n.  1.  Genesis  through  an 
internal  force,  as  opposed  to  natural  selection. 

2.  Philos.  Origin  and  development  of  the  mind  ;  genesis 
of  consciousness  ;  also,  science  of  mental  development, 
psy  cho  ge  net'ic  (-je-nSt'Tk)  |  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to 
psy'cho  ge-net'i-cal  (-T-kdl)  [  psychogenesis.  —  psy'- 
cho-ge-nct'i  cal  ly,  adv. 

psy  cho-gen'ic  (-jSn'Tk),  a.  [psycho- -genic.']  Of  men¬ 
tal  origin,  or  dependent  upon  mental  influences, 
psy  cho  log'ic  (sl'ko-loj'Tk)  I  a.  [Cf.  F.  psychologique.] 
psy'cho-log'i  cal  (-T-kftl)  I  Of  or  pert,  to  psychology. 
Cf.  psychic.  —  psy  cho-log'i-cal  ly,  adv. 
psychological  idealism,  epistemological  idealism.  See  ideal¬ 
ism. 

Metaphysical  arises  from  psychological  idealism,  and  always  re¬ 
tains  more  or  less  of  an  epistemological  character.  Psychotogi. 
cal  idealism  assumes  without  proof  that  we  perceive  nothing  but 
mental  objects,  metaphysical  idealism  draws  the  logical  but  by 
pothetical  conclusion  that  all  we  can  know  from  these  mental 
objects  of  sense  is  mental  objects  of  knowledge. 

Thos.  Case  ( En eye.  Brit.). 
—  p.  moment,  the  occasion  when  any  action  or  event  is  most 
certain  to  have  full  effect  on  men’s  minds,  as  by  reason  of 
exceptional  interest,  excitability,  or  expectancy, 
psy-chol'o-glst  (si-k51'o-jTst),  n.  [Cf.  F.  psychologiste.'] 
One  versed  in,  or  devoted  to,  psychology, 
psy-chol'o-glst’ s  fal'la-cy  (-jlsts).  See  Citation. 

The  great  snare  of  the  psychologist  is  the  contusion  of  hie  own 
standpoint  with  that  of  the  mental  fact  about  which  he  is  mak¬ 
ing  his  report.  I  shall  hereafter  call  this  the  “psychologist's  rul- 
lacy  ”  par  excellence.  W’m  James. 

psy-chol'o-gize  (-jiz),  v.  i. ;  -gized  (-jizd);  -giz'ing  (-jiz'- 
lng).  To  pursue  psychological  investigations, 
psy-chol'o-gize,  v.  t.  1.  To  hypnotize. 

2.  To  interpret  psychologically  ;  to  view  as  endowed  with, 
or  occasioned  by,  developed  intelligence, 
psy-chol'o  gy  (-jT),  n.  [psycho-  -j-  logy :  cf.  F.  psycholo¬ 
gies  G.  psycholog ie.  See  psychical.]  The  science  of  mind  ; 
systematic  knowledge  and  investigation  of  the  genesis, 
powers,  and  functions  of  mind  ;  also,  a  treatise  on  this 
science.  Previous  to  the  19th  century  psychology  was  generally 
considered  a  branch  of  metaphysics  In  the  earlier  development 
it  consisted  chiefly  of  a  doctrine  of  mental  faculties  or  powers, 
discriminated  by  introspection,  and  is  hence  called  the  faculty 
psychology.  **  Aristotle’s  l)e  Anima  considered  plant  life  as 
well  as  animal  and  human  life:  ( 1 )  the  digestive  process,  (2)  lo¬ 
comotion.  (3)  feeling.  (4) representative  imagination, (5) discursive 
reason.  (A)  pure  reason  ’’  (  If'.  T.  Harris).  The  rise  of  the  assocl- 
ationism.  or  associational  psychology,  of  Hartley,  Hume,  and  the 
tw«»  Mills,  paved  tlu*  way  for  the  hew  psychology,  of  the  19th 
century,  which  has  diversified  into  many  specific  branches.  In 
respect  to  method,  psychology  is  divided  into  two  great  divisions: 
analytic,  or  introspective,  psychology,  devoted  to  description  of 
mental  processes  as  they  are  immediately  apprehended  ;  and  ex¬ 
perimental  psychology,  which  includes  i  1 )  psychophysics,  some- 


times  restricted  to  the  relations  of  physical  stimuli  to  sensations, 
and  sometimes  extended  to  include  (2*)  psychophysiology, or  phys¬ 
iological  psychology,  which  treats  physiological  and  psychical 
processes  in  their  mutual  relation,  and  (8)  pay  copathology*,  which 
is  the  study  of  aberrant  mental  conditions,  and  includes  psychia¬ 
try  and  abnormal  psychology.  In  respect  to  the  subject  treated, 
psychology  is  divided  into  three  subseieuces  :  First,  individual 
psychology,  which  treats  the  developed  mind  of  the  individual  : 
second,  comparative  psychology,  which  is  the  comparative  htudy 
of  different  classes  ot  minds,  and  includes  animal,  folk,  race,  and 
social  psychology,  the  latter  including  criminal  psychology,  and 
the  study  oi  degenerates  ;  and  third,  genetic,  or  evolutional,  psy¬ 
chology.  which  is  the  study  of  the  mind's  development,  anti  in¬ 
cludes  child  psychology  a nd  the  genetic  studies  of  the  various  de¬ 
partments  of  comparative  psychology.  There  are  many  other 
divisions  of  psychology,  but  they  are  of  little  importance  in  clas- 
■ification 

Psychology ,  the  science  conversant  about  the  phenomena  of 
the  mind,  or  conscious  subject,  or  sell.  Sir  IV.  Hamilton. 

Psychology  is  the  science  of  mental  life,  both  of  its  phenomena 
and  of  their  conditions.  The  phenomena  are  such  things  ns  we 
call  leelings,  desires,  cognitions,  reasonings,  decisions,  and  the 
like  ;  and,  superficially  considered,  their  variety  and  complexity 
.  .  .  leave  a  chaotic  impression  on  the  observer.  M  ni.  James. 

Psychology  investigates  the  history  of  individual  conscious¬ 
ness.  and  this  coincides  with  the  history  of  the  process  through 
which  the  world  comes  to  he  presented  in  consciousness.  .  .  . 
When,  on  the  other  hand,  the  nature  oi  knowledge  is  considered 
apart  from  its  genesis,  it  becomes  the  subject  matter,  not  of  psy¬ 
chology,  but  of  metaphysics  G.  F  Stout 

psy-chom'e-ter  (si-kom'e-tSr ;  psi- ;  218),  n.  One  who 
practices  psychometry.  Holmes.. 

psy'cho  met'ric  (si'ko-mSt'rlk ;  pal'- ;  218),  psy'cho  met'- 
ri-cal  (-rT-kal),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  psychometry. — 
psy  cho  met'rl-cal  ly,  adv. 

psy-chom'e-try  (si-kbm'e-trT  ;  psi- ;  218),  n.  The  art  of 
measuring  the  duration  of  mental  processes,  or  of  deter¬ 
mining  the  time  relations  of  mental  phenomena.  —  psy- 
chom'e-lrist  (-trTst),  n. 

psy  cho- mo 'tor  (si'ko-mo'ter ;  psi7-;  218),  a.  Of  or  per¬ 
taining  to  physical  action  ensuing  directly  from  a  mental 
state  or  operation. 

psy  cho  neu-ro'8l3  (  nu-ro'sTs),  n.  [NL.]  1.  Med.  Any 
mental  neurosis. 

2.  Psychol.  The  conjoint  action  of  mind  and  brain, 
psy'cho-nom'lc  (-nbm'Tk),  a.  [  psycho-  +  Gr.  i/o/u.09  law.] 
Of  the  nature  of,  or  pertaining  to,  mental  law  or  function ; 
pertaining  to  mental  conditions  or  environment, 
psy'cho-ncm'ics  (-Iks),  n.  Theory  of  psychonomic  forces, 
psy  cho  no  sol'o-gy  (-n6-s51'o-jt),  n.  ‘The  nosology  of 
mental  diseases. 

psy  cho-pan'ny-chism  (-pXn'T-kTz’m),  n.  [psycho-- j-Gr. 
navwxi^eiv  to  spend  all  night  long;  ira*,  nav ,  all  -f-  kv£ 
night.]  T/teol.  The  doctrine  that  the  soul  falls  asleep  at 
death,  and  does  not  wake  until  the  resurrection  of  the 
body.  —  psy7cho-pan'ny-chist  (  kTst),  n. 
psy'cho  path  (si'ko-pXth  ;  p6i'- ;  218),  n.  A  person  of  psy¬ 
chopathic  temperament. 

psy7cho  path'ic  (-pXth'Tk),  a  1.  Of,  pertaining  to,  of 
the  nature  of,  or  characterized  by,  psychopathy. 

2.  Designating,  or  relating  to,  abnormal  sensitiveness  to 
spiritual  phenomena ;  characterized  by  extreme  suscepti¬ 
bility  to  religious  emotion,  conscientious  doubts  and  fears, 
etc.,  or  subject  to  hallucinatory  ideas  in  such  matters. 

3.  Incorrectly,  of  or  pertaining  to  psychotherapeutics, 
psy  chop'a  thist  (sI-kbp'd-thTst ;  psi- ;  218),  7?.  An  alienist, 
psy  cho  pa  thol'o-gy  (si'ko-pa-thbl'o-jT  ,  psi7- ;  218),  n. 

1.  The  pathology  of  mental  diseases.  See  psychology. 

2.  Incorrectly,  psychotherapeutics. 

—  psy  cho-path  o-log'l  cal  (-pSth/6-15j'T-kai),  a. 
psy-chop'a-thy  (si-k5p'ri-thT  ;  psi-;  218),  n.  [ psycho -  -f* 
-pathy.~]  1.  Med.  Mental  disease.  See  psychosis,  2. 

2.  Incorrectly,  psychotherapeutics, 
psy'cho-phys'i-cal  (si'kS-fTz'T-kftl ;  psi7- ;  218),  a.  Of  or 
pertaining  to  psychophysics ;  involving  the  action  or  mu¬ 
tual  relations  of  the  psychical  and  physical, 
psychophysical  law,  Fechner’s  law.—  p.  parallelism,  Psychol. , 
the  hypothesis  that  for  every  mental  change  there  is  a 
concomitant,  or  parallel,  change  in  the  nervous  system  ; 
Metaph.,  the  theory  that  the  parallel  physical  and  psychi¬ 
cal  events  do  not  interact.  The  term  is  also  applied  to  that 
theory  (double-aspect  theory)  of  the  relation  of  mind  and 
body  which  makes  mental  and  bodily  facts  to  be  parallel 
manifestations  of  one  underlying  unity.—  p.  time,  Psychol. , 
the  time  required  for  the  mind  to  transform  a  sensory  im¬ 
pression  into  a  motor  impulse.  See  reaction  time. 
psy'cho-physTcs  (  Tks),  n.  Psychology  which  treats  of  the 
psychical  and  physical  in  their  conjoint  operation  See 
psychology.  —  psy'cho-phys'i  cist  (-T-sTst),  n. 
psy'cho-phys  i-ol'o  gy  (  ol'o-jT),  n.  Psychology  which 
treats  of  the  psychical  and  physiological  in  their  conjoint 
operation.  See  psychology.  —  psy  cho-phys  i  o-log'ic 
(-o-15j'Tk),  a.  —  psy'cho-phys'i-ol'o-gist  (-51'6-jTst),  n. 
psy-cho'sis  (sI-ko'sTs  ;  psi-  ;  218),  n.  ;  pi.  -ses  (-sez).  [NL. 
See  psycho-.]  1.  Psychol.  A  concrete  psychical  process  or 
element;  a  psychical  state  considered  as  a  mental  act ;  also, 
any  total  consciousness  at  a  given  moment.  Cf.  neurosis,  2. 
2-  Med .  A  disease  of  the  mind  ;  esp.,  a  functional  mental 
disorder,  that  is,  one  unattended  with  structural  changes 
in  the  brain. 


pso'rous ( sS'nin;  pso'-;  201.218). 
a.  [Gr.  i/xwpd?  itching,  mangy  ] 
Pert,  to,  or  affected  by.  psora  ; 
psoric. 

psy  cha-gog'lc  ( sT  ka-gfij'Yk ),a. 
[Gr.  i/zVYayw-yitfov  See  psv- 
cH aoooos.J  Attractive;  per- 
Buasive. 

psy  cha-go'gos  (sT'kd-gd'ghs  : 
psl'-;  218).  u  Also.  Rare ,  psy'- 
cha  gogue  (sT'ka-gOg;  psl'-;. 
[Gr.  \J/v\ayoyo<;  ;  vj/vx>?  the  soul 
4-  ayciv  to  lead.]  A  conductor 
of  hou  1h  to  the  lower  world  ;  esp. 
[cap.).  Hermes;  also,  an  evoker 
of  spirits  :  a  necromancer, 
pay'chal  (sT'kdl).  <1.  [See  psy¬ 
chical.]  Psychical.  Rare. 
p8y-chal'gl-a'isT-kftl'jY-d  ;  psT- ; 
218),  w.  [NL.  See  psycho-, 
-ALOiA.l  Med.  Mental  distress; 
melancholia. 

psy  chaa  the'ni-a  (sT'kfts-the'- 
nT-a;  psl'-;  sT-kAe'thf-nT'd;  psT-; 
218),/i.  [NL.  See  PSYCHO-,  AS¬ 
THENIA.)  Med.  Mental  weak¬ 
ness  or  fatigue. 

Psyche  knot  A  style  of  wear¬ 
ing  the  hair  in  a  projecting  coil 
at  the  hack  of  the  head, 
pay-chi 'a  ter  (sY-k!'d-t?r  :tPfd-  ; 
218),  n.  [psycho-  -f  Gr.  iarrjp 


healer. 1  Med.  A  psychiatrist, 
psy'chl-cal-ly, adv.  of  psychic, 

PSYCHICAL.  [Ogy.l 

psy'chicB  <  sT'kTke),n.  Peychol-| 
psy'chum  (sl'klz’m),  «.  [Cf. 
F.  psych  ismeA  1.  /VoVos.Queene’a 
doctrine, that  there  ieafluiduni- 
versallv  diffus'd  and  equally 
animating  all  living  beings. 

2.  Psychic  nature  or  character, 
psy'chist  (-kTst ).  n.  1.  One  who 
engages  in  psvchical  research. 

2.  One  who  holds  pronounced 
doctrines  about  the  nature  and 
extent  of  the  psychic, 
psy'cho-bi  ol'ogy.  n.,  psy  cho- 
eth'i  cal.  «  See  psycho-. 
psy  chog'e  ny  ( sT-kbj'P-nT ;  psl-: 
218).  psy-chog'o-ny  (-k5g'fi-nT), 
»/.  f  psycho-  -f  geny,  -gony.)  = 
psychogenesis. 
psy  cho-gon'ic  (sT'kfi-gCn'Yk  ; 
psF- ;  218),  psy  cho  gon'i  cal,  a 

=  PSYCHOOENETIC. 

psy'cho-graph  ( s  I'k  6-g  r  A  f  ; 
psl'-),  ».  f psycho-  +  -graph.)  An 
instrument  for  spirit  writing  — 
psy  cho-graph'ic  (-gr&f'Ik).  a. 
psy  chog'ra  phy  (sI-kOg'rd-fY  : 
phT-  ;  218),  n.  1  A  description 
of  the  phenomena  of  mind. 

2.  Spiritualism.  Spirit  writing, 
psychol-  Abbr.  Psychology. 


1  psy-chol'o  ger  (sl-k  6  l'fi-j  ?  r), 

1  psy'cho-lo'gi  an  (si  k6-t5'jY- 
|  <In),  n.  A  psychologist.  Rare. 

psy'cho-log'ics  (sY'kC-lhj'lkB), 

!  n.  Psychology.  Rare. 
psy-chol'o-gism(sT  k51'«5-jYz’ni), 
//.  Psychological  idealism. 

ftsy'cho-logue  (hl'kf>-15g),  n. 
Cf.  F.  psychologue .)  A  psychol¬ 
ogist. 

psy  chom'a  chy  (sT-khin'd-kY  : 
psl-;  218),  n.  [L.  psychomachia  ; 
Gr.  x!rv\ri  the  soul  -f  pa \ri  fight: 
cf.  i//v\Of*avta  desperate  fight¬ 
ing.]  A  conflict  of  the  soul  with 
the  body. 

psy'cho  man'ev  (sl'kC  mAn'eY; 
psl'-;  218),  n.  [psycho-  +  -mon¬ 
ey.)  Necromancy.  —  psy'cho- 
man'tic  (-mln'tYlc),  a.  Rare. 
psy  cho  neu'ral.  a.  Sep  csv- 
cho-.  —  psychoneural  p 
ism.  =P8YCHOPHYSICAL 
LELISM. 

psy'cho-ny(sI'kf5-nY;  psl  , 

W.  =  PSYCHOGENESIS.  /  <  e. 

psy  cho-pan'ny-chy  (-  «. 

ilieol  Slumber  of  the  so  from 
death  till  the  Refiiirrectii  :  ‘)bs. 

psy  cho-path'ic,  n.  A  psycho¬ 
pathic  person.  [physhal.i 
psycho-phys'ic,  a.  =  psycho-! 


psy'cho-pomp  (sT'k6-p5mp  ; 

,  psl'-  ;  218),  p  s  y  c  h  o  p  o  m'p  o  s 
I  (-pOm'pBs),  n.  [Gr.  \(jvxonop- 
ttoc  ;  0v\>)  the  6oul  -f-  vegneiv 
to  send.]  Myth.  A  conductor  or 
guide  of  souls.  Cf.  Hermes. 
psy-chor'rha-gy  («T-k8r'«-jY  ,* 

!  psT- ;  218),  n.  [See  psycho-  ; 

|  -  K II A  G 1  a  .  ]  Psych  i ca  l  Research . 
The  fact  or  trait  of  involuntarily 
producing  n  phantasm,  or  sii- 
pernormally  transmitted  image. 
-  psy'chor-rhag'ic  (sT'kC-rftj'- 

Ik  :  psl'-  ;  yl8),  a. 

psy 'cho-scope,  n.  A  means  of 
observing  mental  processes 
psy'cho-sen  Eo'ri  al.  -sen'fo  ry, 
a.  Pert,  to  sensory  eonsciuus- 
ness  not  directly  mediated  by 
the  sense  organs  *  fCHO-.  [ 

psy  cho-so  mst'ic,  a.  See  psy-| 
psy^cho-sta'sl  a  (sT'kr.-htfi'shY- 
a  ;  -al-d  ;  ps7'-  ;  218),  11  [NL., 

fr  Gr.  i/fVYoaTour  a.]  J  it.,  a 
weighing  of  lives;  —  referring 
to  the  weighing  of  the  souls  of 
Achilles  and  Mem  non  by 
|  who  was  besought  by  the  mother 
of  each  to  save  her  ion,  victory 
J  being  granted  to  the  heavier, 
piy-choc'ta-sy  (sI-kr's'tA-tT ; 

pSl-  J  8),  n.  =  PSYCHOS!  ASIA- 


food  fo“ot  •  out  oil  ;  chair  ;  go  ;  sing,  iqk  ;  Aen,  thin ;  natjire,  verdure  (250) ;  K  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144) ;  boN  ;  yet ;  rh  =  z  in  azure.  Number*  refer  to  ft  iu  Grp 
’  ’  ’  ’  Full  explanation*  of  Abbreviation,,  feigns,  etc.,  tmmedlutelj-  precede  the  Vocabulary. 
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PTERYGOID 


[Gr.  ipvKrqpi  fr.  \J/ v\€ty 


Pay  1  la  ( P.  pyricola).  X  5 


psy  cho  statics  (si'kfc-stSt'Tks  ;  psi'kfc-  ;  218),  n.  Psychol. 
The  theory  that  conscious  states  consist  of  elements  subject 
to  separation  and  fusion  without  loss  of  essential  character. 

—  psy'cho  static  (-Ik),  psy  cho-stat'i  cal  (-I-k&l),  a. 

—  psy  cho  stat'l-cal-ly.  adv. 

psy'cho  the  Ism  (si'ko-the'Tz’m  ;  psi'-,  218),  n.  Philos. 
The  doctrine  that  God  is  pure  spirit, 
psy  cho  ther  a  peu'tics  (-tbgr'a-pu'tTks),  psy  cho-ther' 

a  py  (-thSr'd-pl),  n.  Med.  Treatment  of  disease  by  acting 
on  the  mind,  as  by  suggestion  ;  mind  cure.  —  psy  cho- 
ther  a  peu'tic  (-pu'tTk),  a. 

Psy-cho'trl-a  (si-ko'trT-d ;  psi-  ;  -kbt'rt-d  ;  218),  n.  [NL., 
fr.  Gr.  ypv\u)Tpia  vivifying.]  Bot.  An  enormous  genus  of 
chiefly  South  American  rubiaceous  shrubs  and  trees,  rare¬ 
ly  herbs,  with  corymbose  flowers  having  a  5-lobed  corolla. 
The  fruit  is  a  berrylike  drupe  with  two  nutlets.  Several 
species  yield  dyes.  P.  emetica  yields  Peruvian  ipecac, 
psy'chro-.  Combining  form  from  Greek  ^v\po 9,  cold. 
psy'chro-graph  (si'kro-graf ;  psi'- ;  218),  n.  [ psychro -  4- 
- graph .]  A  self-recording  psychrometer  giving  simultane¬ 
ous  readings  of  the  dry-bulb  and  wet-bulb  thermometer, 
psy-chrom'e-ter  (si-kr5m'e-ter ;  psi- ;  218),  n.  [psychro-  4“ 
-meter.]  A  hygrometer,  or  instrument  for  measuring  the 
aqueous  vapor  in  the  atmosphere,  consisting  essentially  of 
two  similar  thermometers.  The  bulb  of  one  is  moistened, 
psy  chrom'e-try  (-trT),  n.  The  use  of  the  psychrometer  ; 
hygrometry.  —  psy'chro-met'ric  (sFkro-mSt'rTk  ;  psi'- ; 
218),  psy  chro  met'rl  cal  (-rT-kdl),  a. 
psy  chro  phil'lc  (si'kro-fTl'Tk  ;  psi'kro- ;  21 8),  a.  [  psychro- 
-j-  -phil  4~  *fc.]  Bacteriol.  Developing  well  at  a  low  tem¬ 
perature  ; — said  of  bacteria, 
psyk'ter  (slk'ter;  psTk'- ;  218) 
to  make  cool.]  Class.  Ar- 
chseol.  A  vessel  used  for  cool¬ 
ing  wine,  sometimes  an  nm- 
phoralike  vessel,  with  double 
walls  and  a  spout  for  the  re¬ 
ception  of  snow,  or  a  squat 
vessel  on  a  broad  stem. 

Psyl'la  (sTl'd;  psTl'd;  218), 
n.  [NL.,  from  Gr.  v//uAA a  a 
flea.]  a  Zool.  The  typical  genus  of  jumping  plant  lice,  of 
the  family  Psyl'li  dae  (-Y-de).  b  [/.  c.]  Any 
insect  of  that  family. 

Ptah  (p’ta),  n.  Egypt.  Relig.  The  chief  god 
of  Memphis,  where  lie  was  worshiped  as  early 
as  the  first  dynasty.  He  was  regarded  as  the 
shaper  of  the  world  and  as  father  of  gods  and 
men.  He  is  usually  represented  as  swathed 
like  a  mummy  and  as  bearing  the  symbols  of 
life,  strength,  and  stability, 
ptar'mi-gan  (tar'mT-g5n),  n  [Gael,  tarina- 
chan  ;  akin  to  Ir.  tarmoehan,  tarmonach :  cf. 

F.  ptarmigan.]  Any  of  various  species  of 
grouse  of  northern  and  mountainous  regions, 
belonging  to  the  genus  Lagopus ,  having  com¬ 
pletely  feathered  feet.  In  all  except  the  Brit¬ 
ish  red  grouse  (which  seel,  the  winter  plum¬ 
age  is  chiefly  or  wholly  white  and  thesummer 
plumage  largely  grayish,  brownish,  or  black¬ 
ish,  variously  barred  and  vermiculated.  The 
common  species  of  northern  and  mountain¬ 
ous  Europe  is  L.  mutus.  The  willow  grouse 
or  ptarmigan  ( L .  lagopus)  is  widely  distributed  over  north¬ 
ern  Europe  and  America. 

Pte'le-a  (te'le-d; 
p’te'- ;  218),  n.  [NL., 
fr.  Gr.  TTTcAea  the 
elm.]  Bot.  A  small 
genus  of  American 
rutaceous  shrubs  or 
small  trees,  having 
3-foliolate  to  5-folio- 
late  leaves  and  pani¬ 
cles  of  small  greenish 
flowers  with  four  or 
five  imbricated  petals  and  the  same  number  of  stamens. 
The  fruit  is  a  rounded  samara.  P.  Irifoliata  is  the  hop  tree. 
Pte'no-glos'sa  (te'no-glSs'a;  p’te'- ;  218),  n.pl.  [NL. ;  Gr. 
n  t  tj  v  6  9  feathered  -j- 
yAu )<j<ra  tongue.]  Zool. 

A  division  of  gastropod 
mollusks  in  which  the  me¬ 
dian  tooth  is  very  small 

or  wanting  and  the  lat-  Ptenoglossa.  One  row  of  teeth 
eral  teeth  are  strong  and  from  the  Rndula  of  lanthina. 
hooked,  and  largest  at  Orently  enlarged, 
the  outside  of  each  row.  lanthina  and  Scalnria  are  the 
types  of  the  only  two  families.  —  pte  no  glos'sate  (  at),  a. 
Pte-ran'o-don  (t£-r5n'6-d5n  ;  p’te-;  218),  n.  [Gr.  mepov  wing 
4~  av-  not  4"  66009,  0S01/T09,  a  tooth.]  Paleon.  A  genus  of 
American  Cretaceous  pterodactyls  destitute  of  teeth.  Sev¬ 
eral  species  are  known,  some  of  which  had  an  expanse  of 
wings  of  twelve  or  fifteen  feet.  It  sometimes  constitutes 
a  family,  Pte-ran  o  don't!  d©  (-d5n'tT-de).  —  pte-ran'o- 
dont  (-r£n'6-d5nt),  a. 

Pter'ich-thy'o-des  (tSr'Ik-thl'i-dez;  p’tSr'-;  218),  n.  [NL.; 
Gr.  mepov  wing  4~  i\0v<;  fish  4-  -406179,  fr.  ei6 09  form.]  Pa¬ 
leon.  A  genus  of  ostracophores  of  the  order  Antiarcha 
from  the  Devonian  rocks  of  Scotland  and  Germany.  The 


Ptah. 


Ptarmigan  (Lago( 


s  lagopus).  Sum- 
mage. 


head  is  covered  with  bony  plates  and  bears  the  orbits  close 
together  on  its  dorsal  surface. 

The  anterior  half  of  the  body 
is  incased  in  a  buckler  of 
large  bony 
plates. 

pte  rld'i  um 

(te-rid'T-wm; 
p'te- ;  218),  n. 

[NL., dim.fr. 

Gr.  uTtpov  wing.]  Bot.  a  A 
6amara.  b  [ cap .]  A  genus  of 

ferns  distinguished  by  some  pterichthy0del  </>  m.ller,) 
from  Pteris.  See  Ptekis. 

pter'i  do-  (tgr'I-do- ;  p'tSr'- ;  218).  A  combining  form  from 
Greek  Trrept9,  nTepiSos.feni. 

pteri  dol'o-gist  (dftl'o-jTst),  n.  A  specialist  in  pteridology. 
pter  l-dol'o  gy  (  jT),  n.  [plerido- -logy.]  The  science 
or  study  of  ferns.  —  pteri-do-log'i-cal  (-do-lbj'T-k&l),  a. 
Pter  i-doph'y-ta  (-d5t'I-td),  n.  pi.  [NL.  See  PTERiDO- ; 
-phyte.]  Bot.  A  phylum,  or  primary  division,  of  plants, 
including  the  ferns  and  their  allies,  formerly  comprised 
under  the  term  vascular  cryjttogams  They  represent  the 
highest  type  of  flowerless  plants,  having  well -developed 
vascular  and  tegumentary  systems,  and  exhibiting  com¬ 
plete  differentiation  into  root,  stem,  and  leaf.  As  in  the 
seed  plants,  the  sporophyte  is  the  conspicuous  generation, 
the  gametophyte  being  reduced  to  a  small  thalloid  body, 
the  prot  hat  It  u?ti,  bearing  archegonia  and  antheridia.  Fossil 
representatives  were  very  numerous,  reaching  their  high¬ 
est  development  in  the  Carboniferous  age,  and  including 
many  arborescent  forms.  Now,  except  a  very  few  tree 
ferns,  practically  all  Pteridophyta  are  herbaceous.  The 
phylum  has  three  orders  :  Filicales,  the  true  ferns ;  Eaui- 
setales,  the  horsetails  and  scouring  rushes;  Lycopodiales, 
the  ground  pines,  club  mosses,  and  quill  worts.  See  these 
words,  also  fern,  fern  ally,  Pteridospermaphyta. 
pter'i  do  phyte'  (tgr'T-do-fit' ;  p’t£r'-;  218),  n.  Bot.  One 
of  the  Pteridophyta.  —  pter'i-do-phyt'ic  (-fTt'Tk),  pter'i- 
doph'y  tous  (-dbf'T-tus),  a. 

pter'i  do-sperm' (-spOnn'),  n.  Paleobol.  A  fossil  plant  of 
the  Pteridospermaphyta. 

Pter'i  do  sper  maph'y-ta  (-sper-mSf'T-td),  n.  pi.  [NL. 
See  PTERiDO-,  -sterm,  -phyte.]  Paleobot.  A  phylum  of 
Paleozoic  fossil  plants  having  the  habit  of  ferns,  but  with 
reproductive  organs  resembling  those  of  gymnosperms. 
Many  so-called  Carboniferous  ferns  are  now  placed  in  this 
group,  by  some  treated  as  a  class,  Pteridospermse ,  coordi¬ 
nate  with  the  Gymnospermse  and  Angiosperm*.  —  pter'i- 
do  sper'ma  phyt'ic  (-spOr'md-ftt'Tk),  a. 
pte'ri-on  (te'rT-bn  ;  p’te'-;  tSr'T- ;  p’tSr'- ;  218),  n.  [NL., 
fr.  Gr.  ttt t poi'  wing,  feather.]  Craniol.  The  juncture  of 
the  frontal  and  parietal  bones  with  the  great  wing  of  the 
sphenoid.  See  craniometry,  Illust. 

Pte'rls  (te'rTs;  p’te'-;  tSr'Ts;  p’tSr'- ;  218),  n.  [NL.,  fr. 
Gr.  7TTept9,  -1609,  a  kind  of  fern,  fr.  -mepov  feather.]  Bot. 
A  large  genus  of  coarse  ferns,  the  brakes,  having  variously 
divided  or  rarely  simple  fronds  with  a  marginal,  linear, 
continuous  sorus  and  an  indusium  composed  of  the  reflexed 
margin  of  the  frond.  P.  aquilina  is  the  common  brake. 
This  species  and  its  allies  are  sometimes  separated  as  the 
genus  Pteridium.  Also  [/.  c.],  a  plant  of  this  genus, 
pter'o-  (tSr'o- ;  p’tSr'o- ;  218).  A  combining  lorm  from 
Greek  mepov ,  feather ,  wing  ;  as,  p/erodactyl,  p/m?theca. 
Pter'O-car'y-a  (-k5r'I-d),  n.  [NL.  ;  ptero-  4-  Gr.  tcdpvov 
nut.]  Bot.  A  small  genus  of  Asiatic  juglandaceous  trees 
having  thin-rinded  nuts  subtended  by  bracteoles  which  be¬ 
come  enlarged  and  winglike  in  fruit.  P.  fraxinifolia  is 
often  cultivated  in  Europe. 

pter  o-dac'tyl  (-dSk'tTl),  n.  [ptero-  -f  Gr.  6<xktvAo9  finger, 
toe.]  Any  extinct  flying  rep¬ 
tile  of  the  order  Pterosauri ; 
a  pterosaur  ;  an  ornithosaur. 

They  existed  from  the  Lower 
Jurassic  nearly  to  the  close  of 
the  Mesozoic.  They  were 
destitute  of  feathers,  and 
the  supporting  surface 
the  wings  was  a 
membrane  which 
extended  from  the 
side  of  the  body 
along  the  arm  to 
the  end  of  the 
enormously  devel¬ 
oped  fifth  digit. 

In  moat  cases  the 
tail  was  rather 
short;  in  one  genus  ( Rhamphorhynchns )  it  had  a  broad 
membranous  expansion  at  its  extremity.  Other  well- 
known  genera  are  Ornithocephaliis  (syn.  Pterodactyhis) 
and  Pteranodori  (which  see).  -  pter'o-dac-tyl'i-an  <-d£k- 
tll'T-ftn),  a.  £■  n.  —  pter'O  dac'ty  lous  (-dSk'tT-liis),  a. 
pte'roid  (te'roid  ;  p’te'-;  tSr'oid  ;  p’tSr'- ;  218),  a.  [  Gr. 

Trrepi9  fern  4"  -oid.]  Bot.  Fernlike, 
pte-rol'o-gy  (te-rbl'6-jY  ;  p’te- ; 218),  n.  [ptero-  4-  logy.] 
Zool.  The  study  of  the  venation  of  insects’  wings.  —  pter' 
O-lOg'ic  (t5r'o-i5j'Tk  ;  p’tgr'o- ;  218),  a.  —  pter'O-log'i-cal 
(-T-kal),  a. 

pte-ro'ma  (-ro'ma),  n.  ;  pi.  -mata  (-md-tri).  [L.,  fr.  Gr. 
nrepujpa.]  Gr.  Arch.  The  inclosed  space  of  a  stoa,  por¬ 
tico,  or  peristyle,  including  the  stylobate  and  the  space  to 
the  solid  wall  behind  the  portico. 


pter'O-pod  (t5r'6-p5d  ;  p’tSr'- 


Pteropoda.  a  Spirialis  Irochiformis ,  with  th« 
Wings  expanded  :  b  Shell  of  Cavolitiia  unct- 
nata  (  x-4)  «eeu  from  one  Bide;  c  Dexiobranchxa 
paucidens  :  r  Median  Arm,  with  Suckers  ;  s  Cir¬ 
cle  of  Suckers  ;  t  Tentacle. 


218),  a.  Zool.  Of  or  per¬ 
taining  to  the  Pteropoda.  —  n.  One  of  the  Pteropoda. 
Pte-rop'O-da  (te-rbp'o-da  ;  p’te-;  218),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  fr. 
Gr.  mtponow;  wing-footed  ;  ttt epov  feather, 
wing  4-  7tou9,  tto6o9,  foot.]  Zool.  A  division 
of  Molluscs  now  generally  regarded  as  a 
suborder  of  opisthobranchiate  gastropods, 
having  the  anterior  lobes  of  the  foot  devel¬ 
oped  in  the 

form  of  /  V CL  jrrp*  , 

broad,  thin,  [  \  ft'  w  & 

winglike  or¬ 
gans,  with 
which  they 
swim  at  or 
near  the  sur¬ 
face  of  the 
sea.  In  old 
classifica¬ 
tions  they 
were  often 
ranked  as  a 
class.  They 
are  hermaph¬ 
roditic,  are  usually  destitute  of  gills,  and  may  or  may 
not  have  a  shell.  They  are  of  small  size,  but  are  often  so 
numerous  as  to  cover  the  surface  of  the  sea  for  miles; 
and  they  furnish  a  large  proportion  of  the  food  of  certain 
fishes  and  cetaceans.  They  are  divided  into  the  Gymnoso- 
mata and Thecosomata  (which  see).- pte  rop'o  dan  (-dftn), 
a.  &  7i.  —  pter  0  po'di  al  (tgr'o-po'dT-ol ;  p’tSr'6- ;  218),  a. 
Pter'O-pod'l  d«8  (tSr'o-pbd'T-de;  p’tSr'o- ;  218 ),n.pl.  [NL.] 
Zool  A  family  of  fruit  bate  coextensive  with  the  suborder 
Megachiroptera  (which  see). 

Pter  0  sau'ri  (-s6'ri),  Pter  0  sau'ri-a  (-rT-ri),  n.  pi.  [NL. 

See  ptero- ; -saurus.]  Paleon.  The  order  consisting  of  the 
pterodactyls.  See  pterodactyl.  —  pter'O-saur  (tgr'ft- 
sbr  ;  p’tgr'- ;  218),  n—  ptcr'O-sau'ri-an  (-sC'rT-fin),  a.  &  n. 
Pte  ros'po-ra  (te-rbs'po-rd;  p’te-;  218),  n.  [NL. ;  ptero - 
4- Gr.  <r7ropo9  seed.]  Bot.  A  genus  of  North  American 
monotropaceous  plants.  The  only  species,  P.  androme- 
dea ,  is  the  pine-drops  or  Albany  beech-drops, 
pte-ro'tic  (-ro'tTk  ;  -rbt'Tk),  a.  [ptero-  4~  Gr.  ov9,  d>r<$9, 
ear.]  Zool.  Pertaining  to  or  designating  a  bone  between 
the  prootic  and  epiotic  in  the  dorsal  and  outer  part  of  the 
periotic  capsule  of  many  fishes.  —  7i.  The  pterotic  bone, 
-pterous.  [Gr.  -7rrepo9,  fr.  Tnepov  wing,  feather.  See 
feather.]  A  suffix  used,  chiefly  in  zoology,  to  signify  hav¬ 
ing  (such  or  so  many)  wings  or  wingiike  parts  or  organs. 
pte-ryg'i-0  phore'  (te-rTj'I-o-for' ;  p’te- ;  218),  n.  [pteryg¬ 
ium  4-  -phore.]  Zool.  One  of  the  cartilaginous  or  bony 
elements  by  which  rays  of  the  fin  of  a  fish  are  supported ; 
a  radiale  ;  an  actinost. 

pte  ryg'i  um  (-fim),  n. ;  pi.  E.  -iums  (-ftmz),  L.  -ia  (-a). 
[NL.,  fr.  Gr.  7TTep»  yto*/,  properly  little  wing,  dim.  akin  to 
TTTfpov  feather.]  1.  Med.  A  fleshy  mass  of  hypertrophied 
conjuuctiva,  usually  at  the  inner  side  of  the  eyeball  and 
covering  part  of  the  cornea,  causing  a  disturbance  of  vision. 
2  Comparative  Anat.  A  generalized  limb  of  a  vertebrate. 
3.  Zool.  One  of  the  lobes  at  the  end  of  the  snout  of  cer¬ 
tain  weevils. 

pter'y-go-  (tgr'T-gfc-;  p’tgr'Y- ;  218).  A  combining  form 
from  Greek  nTcpv£,  7rTepi/vo9,  wing,  fin  ;  as,  pterygo\)\*kt% 
pfcrT/^obranchiate  ;  —  useu  specif,  in  anatomy,  medicine, 
etc.,  to  indicate  connection  with ,  or  relation  to ,  the  ptery¬ 
goid  bone  or  the  pterygoid  processes. 

pter'y  goid(-goid),a.  [pterygo-  -f  -oid.]  1.  Anat.  d- Zool. 
Designating,  pertaining  to,  or  in  the  region  of,  a  bony  or 
cartilaginous  element  of  the  skull  of  vertebrates  (see 
pterygoid  bone,  pterygoid  process). 

2.  Winglike  ;  —  said  esp.  of  the  “  aspect”  of  an  aeroplane 
which  has  its  lesser  dimension  in  the  direction  of  flight, 
pterygoid  artery,  Anat.,  one  of  the  branches  of  the  internal 
maxillary  artery  supplying  the  pterygoid  muscles.  —  p. 
bone,  Zool.,  in  most  vertebrates  below  mammals,  a  horizon¬ 
tally  placed,  often  more  or  less  rodlike,  bone  of  the  upper 
jaw  or  roof  of  the  mouth  connecting  the  palatine  in  front 
and  the  quadrate  behind,  forming  part  of  the  palatoquad- 
rate  arch.  In  teleost  fishes  there  are  several  pterygoid 
bones,  distinguished  as  mesopte/'ygoid ,  metapterygoid ,  and 
pterygoid  proper  (or  ectgptei'ijgoid).  See  pterygoid  process 
a- —  p-  foasa.  Anat.  a  See  pterygoid  process  a.  b  A  de¬ 
pression  on  the  lower  jawbone  for  the  insertion  of  the 
external  pterygoid  muscle.  — p.  muscle,  Anal.,  either  of 
two  muscles  of  the  lower  jaw.  The  external  arises  from 
the  greater  wing  of  the  sphenoid  and  from  the  outer  sur¬ 
face  of  the  external  pterygoid  plate,  and  is  inserted  into 
the  lower  jaw  near  the  condyle.  The  iiUernal  arises  from 
the  inner  surface  of  the  external  pterygoid  plate,  the  pal¬ 
atine  and  superior  maxillary  bones,  and  is  inserted  into 
the  angle  and  ramus  of  the  lower  jaw.  —  p.  nerves,  Aiiat., 
either  of  two  branches  of  the  inferior  maxillary  nerve  sup¬ 
plying  the  pterygoid  muscles  and  other  muscles  of  masti¬ 
cation,  etc.  — p.  process.  Anat.  a  In  man  and  other  mam¬ 
mals,  a  process  extending  downward  from  either  6ide  of  the 
sphenoid  bone.consistingof  two  vertical  plates,  the  internal 
and  external  pterj’goid  plates,  separated  by  an  angular  notch 
(pterygoid  notch),  and  so  placed  as  to  leave  a  deep  fossa 
(pterygoid  fossa)  on  its  outer  and  posterior  aspect.  The  ex¬ 
ternal  plate  is  an  expansion  of  the  alisphenoid,  while  the 
internal  plate  represents  the  pterygoid  bone  of  lower  ver¬ 
tebrates.  b  A  pterygoid  plate,  c  A  process  on  the  pala- 
>i  which  fits  into  the  pterygoid  notch.  —  p.  ridge, 


tine  bone  ^ 


£ 


pay'cho-vl'tal,  a.  See  PSYCHO*. 
psy  cho  zo'ic  (el'kO-zO'Tk),  a 

t psycho-  -f  Gr.  life.]  Geot. 

»esignating  the  Recent,  or  Hu¬ 
man,  period. 

psy'chro  aes-the'si  a,  -es-the' 
si  a,  n.  [N  L.]  Med.  Perverted 
sensation  in  which  a  part  of  the 
body  feels  cold  though  warm, 
psy’chrapho'bl  a,  n.  [NL.  ; 
sychro-  +  -phobia.]  Med.  Mor- 
lid  fear  of  anything  cold, 
psy'chro-nhore,  n.  [psychro-  -f 
-pnore.)  Med.  A  form  of  cath¬ 
eter  for  cooling.  [wort.  06s.  I 
psyl'ly,  n  [See  Psylla  ]  Flea-| 
psym-mith'l-on,  n.  [Gr.  i//i)xu- 
Oiov.]  White  lead.  Obs. 
pt.  A66r.  Part;  payment;  pint ; 
platinum  [without  period,  Pf]  ; 
point ;  port. 

P.  T-,  or  p.  t.  Abbr.  Post  town; 
private  terms  ( Grain  Trade)  j 
privilege  ticket ;  pupil  teacher. 
ptAr'ml-ca(tar'mt-k<i  ;  p’tar'- 1 


218),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  mappiKYi 
yarrow,  fr.  nrappuKOs  causing 
tosneeze.l  Bot.  a  Syn.  of  Ach¬ 
illea.  D  [/.  C.)  Specif.,  the 
sneezewort  ( Achillea'jitarniica ). 
ptar'mi-cal(-kdl),  a.  [Gr-nrap- 
fAuco9.J  Sternutative.  Obs. 
Pte'ri-an(te'rT-rfn  :  p’te'- ;  218), 
a.  Of  or  pert,  to  Pteria,  an  an¬ 
cient  Phrygian  citv,  near  the 
site  of  the  modern  Boghazkfti.— 
n.  A  native  or  citizen  of  Pterin. 
Pte-rich'thys(tf-rlk'thls;  p’tP-; 
21«),  n.  [NL. ;  Gr.  nrepov  wing 
+  t\du9  fish.]  Paleon.  Syn.  of 
PTF  RTCHTH  YOnKS. 
pter  i-dog'ra-phy  (tCr'Y-dtfg'rd- 
il  ;  p’tfr-  ;  218),  v.  [pteriao-  + 
- graph y.]  Description  of  ferns. 
Pter'i  do-sper 'mae  (-dfi-spfir'- 

me),  n.pl.  INL.]  See  Pte ki do- 
sperm  aphyta. 

Pter'o  bran 'chi  a  (tPr'O-brdi)'- 
kl-a  ;  p’tfir'-  ;218),  n.  pi.  [NL  ] 


Zool.  Order  of  Hemichorda  con¬ 
sisting  of  Cephatodiscus  and 
Phabdopleuru  —  ptero-bran'- 
chi-ate  (  ati.  a 

rter  o-c  ar'p  ous  (-pus),  a 
ptero-  +  -carjtous. J  Bot  Hav¬ 
ing  winged  fruit. 

Pter'o-car'pus  (-piJs),  n.  [NL.] 
Svn.  of  Linooum 
Pter  o-cau'lon  (-kfi'IBn),  n. 
[NL.  ;  ptero-  -f  Gr.  Kav A09 
stem.]  Syn  of  Ch.enoloucs. 
Pte-roc'li  dae  (t^-rB  k'lT-de  ; 
p’te- ;  218),  n.  pi.  [NL.  ;  ptero- 
-f  Gr.  xAet?,  tcAw9,  a  kev,  tongue 
of  a  clasp  -io«.]  Zool.  The 
family  connisting  of  the  Band 
grouse.  Pter'o  cles  (tBr'fi-klez; 
p’t?r'-;  218)  is  the  typical  genun. 
Ptero-clo-mor'phae  (tSr'B-klfi- 
mor'f?;  p’tBrO- ;  218),  n.  pi. 
[NL.  See  Pteroclid.h; 
-morph.]  Zool.  A  Biiperfamily 
coextensive  with  thePteroclid*. 
—  pter  o-clo  mor'phlc  (  fTk),  a. 


Pter'o  dac'ty  11  (t  fr'6-d  Sk't  Y- 
1T  ;  p’tfir'O- ;218),  n.  pi.  [NL.J 
Syn.  of  Pterosauri  a. 

Pter  o  dac'ty-lus  (  dnk'tY-ltiB), 
n  ,  tyl'l-das  (  tll'Y-de),  n.  pi. 
[NL.]  Syns.  of  Ornithoceph- 

ALUS.  CRPHALID/E.  See  PTERO¬ 
DACTYL. 

pte-rog'ra  phy  (t  f-r  B  g'r  <4-f  T; 
p’t$-;  218),  n  [ptero- granhy.) 
Zool.  The  description  of  reath 
era.  -  pte  rog'ra  pher  ( -fer),  n. 
—  pter  o  graph'ic  (tPr'B-grftf'- 
Tk  ;  p’tBr'o-;  2lH),  pter  o-graph'- 
1-cal  (  Y-krfl).  a. 

pter  o-pae'des  (-pe'dez),  n.  pi. 
[NL.  ;  ptero-  -f  Gr.  7rac9  child.] 
Zool.  Birds  able  to  fly  when  first 
hatched,  as  the  mcgapodeB.  — 
pter  o  pae'dic  (  dlk),a. 
pter'o  pe'gum  (  pe'gtlm).  n. 
[NL.  ;  ptero-  +  Gr.  nr)y6<;  w  ell 
put  together.]  Zool.  Articular 
pocket  of  an  insect’s  wing, 
pter  ope  'gal  <-gdl),  a.  Of  or 


iicrtaining  to  a  pteropegum. 

*ter  o-phor'i  dae  (-fBr'Y-de),  n. 
jd.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  TTTepo<t>opo<; 
feathered  ]  Zool.  The  family 
constituted  bytheplume  moths. 
The  type  genus  is  Pte  roph'o 
TUB  (tP-rBf'B-rfis  ;  p’tP- ;  218).— 

?ter  o-phor'ld  (-fBr'Td),  a.  Sf  n. 

ter  o  phry'ne  (frl'ne),  n 
[NL. \  ptero-  -f  Gr  (frpvvr)  toad.l 
Zool.  The  genus  consisting  01 
the  sargassum  fishes 
pter  o  po'di  um  (  pB'dY-»/m).  n. 
[NL.]  Zool.  A  pteropod’s foot, 
pte  rop'o-dous  (tf-rBp'o-diTs  ; 
p’tP-  ;  218),  a.  Zool.  Pteropod. 
Pter 'o-pug  (tfr'O-pBs; 
p’ter'-  ;218),  n.  [NL..  fr.  Gr. 
7rTepo7rov9  wing-footed.]  Zool. 
The  chief  genuB  of  fruit  bats  of 
the  family  Pteropodidae. 
pter  o  sper'mous  (-spQr'nu/s), 
a.  [ ptero -  +  -s]>ermous.\  Bot. 
Having  winged  seeds, 
pter  o-stlg'ma  (-stYg'md),  n. ; 


pi.  MATA  (-td).  [NL  ;  ptero- A- 
Gr.  tTTiypa ,  -aT09,  a  mark.J 
Zool.  A  thickened  opaque  spot 
near  the  anterior  margin  of  the 
wings  of  certain  insects,  esp.  on 
the  fore  wings  in  Ilymenoptera 
and  on  both  pairs  in  draeon  flies. 
-  pter  o  Btig'mal  (-null),  pter  - 
o  Btig  mat'ic  ( -s  t  Y  g-m  i  t'l  k), 
-mat'i-cal  (  kdl),  a. 
pter  o-the'ca  (-the'kd).  n. ;  pi . 
-tiiectE  (-se).  [NL.  See  pteho-; 
theca.]  Zool.  That  part  of 
the  pupa  case  that  covers  the 
rudimentary  wing  of  an  insect, 
pte-ryg'l-al  (t  P-r  Y  j'Y-rt  1 } 
p’tP-  ;  218),  a.  Zool  Of  or  pert, 
to  a  pterygium.  —  n.  A  pterygi- 
al  bone  or  cartilage  ;  specif.,  an 
actinost 

p  ter  y-go-bran'c  hl-a  te.  a. 

\pterygo-  -j-  branchiate  ]  Z00L 
Having  plumose  gills  ;  — 
ol  nome  isopod  crustaceans. 

pter'y  go'da  (te  r'Y-gB'd  d  5 


ale,  senate,  cfire,  ftm,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofa ;  eve,  Svent,  find,  recent,  maker;  ice,  Ill;  old,  6bey,  orb,  6dd,  s6ft,  connect ;  use,  unite,  Grn,  tip,  circus,  menil; 

Q  Foreign  Word.  +  Obsolete  Variant  of.  -t*  combined  with.  =  equals. 


PTERYGOID 
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PUCCINIA 


Anat.,  a  transverse  on  the  sphenoid  bone  marking  the  sep¬ 
aration  of  the  temporal  and  zygomatic  fossae 
pter'y  gold  (tSr'T-goid  ;  P’tgr'- ;  218),  n.  Anat.  A  ptery¬ 
goid  bone,  muscle,  artery,  or  other  part, 
pter  y-go  mas'il-la-ry  (tgr'T-go-mik'sT-la-rT;  p’ter'-;218), 
a.  [pterygo-  maxillary .]  Anat.  Of  or  pertaining  to 

the  pterygoid  process  and  the  upper  or  lower  jaw. 
pter  y-go  para  tal(  p51'tt-tdl),  a.  Zool.  Pterygopalatine, 
pterygopalatal  bar,  the  palatoquadrate  arch, 
pter  y-go-pal'a-tlne  (-tin;  -tin),  a.  [pterygo.  +  palatine .] 
Anat.  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  in  the  region  of,  the  ptery¬ 
goid  processes  or  bones  and  the  palatine  bones, 
pter'y  la  (tSr'T-ld;  p’tSr'- ;  218),  n.;  L.  pi.  -l M  (-15).  [NL.; 
Or.  nrepov  feather  -)-  uAtj  wood,  forest.]  Zool.  One  of 
the  definite  areas  of  the  skin  of  a  bird  on  which  feathers 
grow  contrasted  with  apterium.  See  ptertlosis,  flln.it. 
pter  y  log'ra  phy  (-15g'ra-fT),  n.  [pteryla  +  - graphy .] 
Zool.  Tlie  study  or  description  of  the  pterylae  of  birds.  — 

yter'y-lo-graph'lc  (-lo-grif'Tk),  pter'y  lo  graph'i-cal 

(-T-kfil),  a. 

pter'y  lo'sls  (-lo'sTs),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  pter¬ 
yla.]  Zool.  Arrangement  of  feathers  in 
definite  areas  of  growth  (pterylae). 
ptl  li'num  (ti-li'imm  ;  p’tT-;  218),  n.;  L. 
pi.  -NA  (-lid).  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  tttiAof  a 

feather,  from  its  appearance.]  Zool.-  A 
bladderlike  organ  on  the  front  of  the 
head  of  many  dipterous  flies  which  as¬ 
sists  in  rupturing  the  pupa  case  and 
shortly  afterward  shrinks  away. 

Ptin'i  df©  (tTn'T-de ;  p’tni'- ;  218),  n.  pi. 

[NL.,  fr.  Plinus  a  genus  of  beetles, 
prob.  fr.  Gr.  nTrjvos  winged.]  Zool. 

An  extensive  family  of  serricorn  beetles 
of  small  size  and  usually  brown  color,  PteryloBis.  Back  of 
which  mostly  live  on  dead  animal  and  a  Cock,  showing 
vegetable  matter,  as  the  cigarette  beetle  Pterylae  (dotted 
and  apple-twig  borer.  The  type  genus  art‘a»)  »n(l  Apteria 
is  Pti'nus  (ti'nws  ;  p’ti'-;  218).  —  ptin'  (the  blank  spaces). 
Id  (tln'Id  ;  p’tln'Td),  a.  &  n.  —  pti'noid  (ti'noid  ;  p’ti'-),  a. 
ptls'an  (tTz'an;  277),  n.  [L.  ptisana  peeled  barley,  bar¬ 
ley  water,  Gr.  nnaavr],  from  t to  peel,  husk  :  cf. 
F.  ptisane,  tisane.  Cf.  tisane.]  1.  A  decoction  of  barley 
with  other  ingredients  ;  a  farinaceous  drink. 

2.  Med.  An  aqueous  medicine,  containing  little,  if  any, 
medicinal  agent ;  a  tea  or  tisane. 

Ptol'e  ma'ic  (t51'e-ma'Tk),  a.  [Gr.  nToAe/ucuKo?.]  Of  or 
pertaining  to  Ptolemy,  the  geographer  and  astronomer, 


who  flourished  at  Alexandria  about  130  a.  d. 

Ptolemaic  Canon.  =  Canon  of  Ptolemy.  —  P.  system,  Aslron ., 
the  system  maintained  by  Ptol¬ 
emy,  who  extended  and  sys¬ 
tematized  tne  ideas  of  his  pred¬ 
ecessors.  esp.  Apollonius  and 
Hipparchus.  It  supposed  the 
earth  to  be  the  fixed  center  of 
the  universe,  about  which  the 
sun  and  stars  revolve.  The  sys¬ 
tem  was  received  forages.being 
finally  superseded  by  tne  Coper- 
nican  system.  See  crystalline 

HEAVENS,  PRIMUM  MOBILE. 

Ptol'e-ma'ist  (-Tst),  n.  A  sup 
porter  of  the  Ptolemaic  system. 

pto'ma  lne  (t5'ma-Tn  ;  -en  ;  col - 
loq.  to'man),  n.  Also  pto'ma- 
in.  [From  Gr.  nruopa  a  dead 
body,  fr.  ninTtiu  to  fall.] 

Physiol.  Chem.  Any  of  a  class 
of  organic  bases  or  alkaloids 
formed  by  the  action  of  putre- 


,  Ptolemaic  System.  The 
Earth  ( E),  being  out  of  the 
center  (  Oof  its  Sphere ( D), 
the  Planet  (P)  appears  to 
be  alternately  accelerated 
and  retarded  in  its  motion, 
while  its  alternate  progres- 
mon  and  regression  is 
caused  by  its  being  carried 
round  the  Epicycle  (Ep) 
~  '  i  D. 


having  its  Center  (c)  in 
factive  bacteria  on  nitrogenous  matter ;  a  putrefactive 
alkaloid.  Cf.  leucomaine.  Some  ptomaines  are  harmless  ; 
others  are  poisons,  as  those  sometimes  occurring  in  canned 
meats,  fish,  etc. 

pto-mat'ro-pine  (to-m3t'r$-pTn  ;  -pen),  n.  Also  -pin.  [  pto¬ 
maine  atropine.]  Chevi.  One  of  a  class  of  bacterial  poi¬ 
sons  resembling  atropine  in  physiological  properties, 
pto'sis  (to'sTs;  p’to'sTs;  218),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  jrTwai?  a  fall¬ 
ing.]  Med.  Drooping  of  the  upper  eyelid,  produced  by 
paralysis  of  its  levator  muscle.  — pto'tic  (-tTk),  a. 
pty'a-lin  (ti'd-lTn  ;  p’ti'-  ;  218),  n.  [Gr.  nroaXov  spittle.] 
Physiol.  Chem.  The  diastase  of  saliva.  See  diastase. 
It  is  found  in  the  saliva  of  man  and  many  animals,  but 
not,  it  is  said,  in  that  of  typical  Carnivora, 
pty'a-lism  (-ITz’m),  n.  [Gr.  irTvaXiapo* ;,  fr.  nrva Xi{etu  to 
spit  much,  fr.  utvolAov  spittle,  fr.  nrvtiv  to  spit.]  Saliva¬ 
tion,  or  excessive  flow  of  saliva,  occurring  in  stomatitis, 
pty'a  lize  (-liz),  v.  t. ;  -lized  (-lizd) ;  -liz'ino  (-liz'Ing). 
Med.  To  produce  ptyalism  in,  esp.  by  the  use  of  mercury. 
Pty'ChO-sper'ma  (ti'kS-spGr'ma  ;  p’ti'kfc-),  n.  [NL. ;  Gr. 
7tti’x»)  a  fold  -j-  aneppa  seed.]  Bot.  A  genus  of  graceful 
pinnate-leaved  palms,  natives  chiefly  of  Australasia.  They 
have  pinnatisect  leaves,  the  segments  cuneate  and  erose 
on  the  margin  ;  the  small  monoecious  flowers  are  borne  in 
a  slender  branched  spadix.  See  bangalow. 
ptys'ma  gogue  (tTz'ma-g5g;  p’tTz'-;  218),  n.  [Gr.  mvapa 
spittle  -f-  -a gogue.]  Med.  A  medicine  that  promotes  the 
discharge  of  saliva. 

PU'a  hemp  (poo'd).  An  East  Indian  urticaceous  shrub 
(Maoutia  puya ),  the  fiber  of  which  is  used  in  textiles, 
pub  (pSb),  n.  A  public  house  ;  tavern.  Slang ,  Brit. 
pu'ber  al  (pu'ber-dl),  a.  [L.puber,  pubes ,  grown  up,  adult.] 
Of  or  pertaining  to  puberty. 

pu'ber-ty  (pu'ber-tT),  to.  [L.  pubertas ,  fr.  puber ,  pubes , 
adult :  cf.  F.  puberte.~]  1.  The  earliest  age  at  which  per¬ 


sons  are  capable  of  begetting  or  bearing  children,  usually 
considered,  in  temperate  climates,  to  be  about  fourteen 
years  in  males  and  twelve  in  females. 

2.  Bot.  The  period  when  a  plant  first  bears  flowers.  Obs. 
pu-ber'u  lent  (pu-b£r'db-l<?nt),  a.  [See  pubes.]  Bot.  Mi¬ 
nutely  downy  ;  covered  with  fine  pubescence, 
pu'bes  (pu'bez),  n.  [L.,  pubes  (in  sense  a),  from  pubes 
adult.]  1  Altai,  a  The  hair  which  appears  upon  the  lower 
part  of  the  hypogastric  region  at  the  age  of  puberty,  b  The 
lower  part  of  the  hypogastric  region  ;  the  pubic  region. 

2.  Bot.  Pubescence. 

pu-bes'cence  (pu-bes'£ns),  to.  [Cf.  F.  pubescence.]  1.  Qual¬ 
ity  or  state  of  being  pubescent. 

2.  Bot.  &  Zool.  An  epidermal  covering  of  soft  short  hairs, 
or  down,  as  on  the  surfaces  of  leaves  and  stems,  the  bodies 
or  organs  of  insects  ;  also,  state  of  being  so  covered, 
pu  bes'cent  (-ent),  a.  [L.  pubescens ,  -enlis,  p.  pr.  of  pu- 
bescere  to  reach  puberty,  to  grow  hairy  or  mossy,  fr.  pubes 
pubes  :  cf.  F.  pubescent.]  1.  Arrived  at  puberty. 

2.  Downy  or  hairy;  specif.,  covered  with  soft  fine  hairs. 
See  villous,  hirsute,  hispid,  la n ate,  tomentose,  seri¬ 
ceous. 

pu  bes'cent,  n.  A  youth  at  puberty, 
pu'bic  (pu'bTk),  a.  Anat.  Pert,  to  or  designating  the 
region  of  the  pubes,  or  the  os  pubis.  See  pubis.  —  pubic 
arch,  the  arch  at  the  front  of  the  pelvis  formed  by  the 
pubic  bones.  —  p.  bone,  the  pubis.  —  p.  crest,  the  border 
of  the  pubis  between  tne  pubic  spine  and  the  symphysis. 
—  p.  spine,  a  tuberosity  on  the  upper  margin  of  each  pubis 
near  the  symphysis-  —  p.  symphysis.  See  symphysis. 
pu'bis  (pu'bTs),  n.,  or  II  OS  pubis  [NL.  See  pubes.]  Anat. 

Zool.  The  ventral  and  anterior  of  the  three  principal 
bones  composing  either  half  of  the  pelvis.  In  man  it  con¬ 
sists  of  two  branches  or  rami  diverging  posteriorly.  The 
superior  branch  extends  to  the  acetabulum,  of  which  it 
forms  a  part,  and  unites  therewith  the  ilium  and  ischium. 
The  inferior  branch  unites  with  the  ischium  below  the 
obturator  foramen.  Cf.  prepubis,  postpubis. 
pub'lic  (pQb'lTk),  a.  [L.  publieus ,  poblicus ,  prob.  orig. 
that  concerns  adults,  fr.  pubes  (see  pubes),  but  confused 
with  pojtlicus  fr.  populus  people  (cf.  people)  :  cf.  F.  pub¬ 
lic.]  1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  people ;  relating  to,  or 
affecting,  a  nation,  state,  or  community  at  large  ;  —  op¬ 
posed  to  private ;  as,  the  public  treasury,  credit,  good; 
public  opinion,  etc.  The  term  public  is  used  in  des¬ 
ignating  the  legal  character  of  various  acts,  rights,  oc¬ 
cupations,  etc.,  that  affect  or  belong  to  the  collective  body 
of  a  state  or  community.  Various  actions,  rights,  or  con¬ 
ditions  designated  as  public  have  attached  to  them  as  such 
special  rights  and  liabilities  ;  thus,  a  public  act,  bill,  or  stat¬ 
ute  must  be  taken  judicial  notice  of  by  the  courts  ;  a  public, 
or  common,  calling  or  occupation  imposes  upon  those  follow¬ 
ing  it  the  obligation  of  serving  all  the  public  without  dis¬ 
crimination,  more  or  less  subject  to  regulation  by  law,  and 
confers  as  its  chief  advantage  the  right  of  lien  for  services 
or  supplies. 

2.  Open  to  the  knowledge  or  view  of  all  ;  general  ;  com¬ 
mon  ;  notorious;  as,  public  report ;  public  scandal. 

3.  Open  to  common  or  general  use  ;  specif.  :  a  Open  to 
the  use  of  the  public  in  general  for  any  purpose,  as  busi¬ 
ness,  pleasure,  religious  worship,  gratification  of  curiosity, 
etc. ;  as,  a  public  place  or  road,  b  Open  to  the  enjoyment  of 
the  public  under  the  rights  and  liabilities  belonging  to  an 
action,  occupation,  use,  or  the  like,  called  public  (in  sense 
1) ;  as,  a  public  carriage,  a  public  house,  etc. 

public  carriage,  a  carriage  seeking  employment  from  the 
general  public.  — p.  company,  any  company  incorporated 
for  carrying  on  an  undertaking  of  a  public  nature.  Eng.  — 

?.  corporation.  See  corporation,  3.  —  p.  credit,  a  The  repu- 
ation  of,  or  general  confidence  in,  the  ability  or  readiness 
of  a  government  to  fulfill  its  pecuniary  engagements,  b 
The  general  credit  of  a  person  in  a  community.  —  P.  Credit 
Act,  the  act  of  Congress  (16  U.  S.  Slat.  1;  1869)  by  which 
the  faith  of  the  United  States  was  pledged  to  make  pav- 
ment  of  United  States  notes  (greenbacks)  and  other  obli¬ 
gations  in  coin  or  its  equivalent  and  to  make  provision 
at  the  earliest  practicable  period  for  redemption  of  such 
notes  in  coin.  —  p.  debt,  the  debt  owed  by  a  state  or  govern¬ 
ment,  esp.  that  represented  by  formal  instruments  of  in¬ 
debtedness.  —  p.  domain,  public  lands.  U.  S.—  p.  economy. 
See  economics.  —  p.  funds,  the  public  funded  debt  of  the 
British  government,  or,  by  extension,  of  any  other  govern¬ 
ment.  See  fund,  to.,  5.  British.  —  p.  highway,  Law,  a  high¬ 
way  (in  the  legal  sense  of  the  word).  —  p.  holiday,  a  legal 
holiday.  — p.  house,  in  a  general  sense,  any  inn  or  hotel; 
esp.,  in  British  usage, any  house  where  intoxicating  liquors 
are  sold  by  retail  to  be  consumed  on  the  premises,  whether 
affording  lodging  and  meals  or  not.  —  p.  international  law. 
See  international  law.—  p.  law.  a  A  public  act  or  statute, 
b  That  branch  of  the  law  that  regulates  the  mutual  rights 
of  the  state  and  those  within  its  jurisdiction.  Cf.  private 
law.  —  p.  nuisance.  Late.  See  nuisance,  to.,  2.  —  p.  orator. 
Eng.  Universities.  See  orator,  6.—  p.  person.  Lair ,  the  sover¬ 
eign  state  or  any  person  or  body  of  persons  represent¬ 
ing  its  sovereignty  by  virtue  of  delegated  authority.  —  p. 
policy.  Lair,  the  policy  observed  by  the  state  in  determin¬ 
ing  what  acts  are  unlawful  as  being  injurious  to  the  public 
or  contrary  to  public  good.  — p.  rights,  Law.  the  rights 
of  the  state  over  the  subject,  and  of  the  subject  against 
the  state.  —  p.  school,  a  In  Great  Britain,  any  of  va¬ 
rious  schools  maintained  by  the  community,  wholly  or 
partly  under  public  control,  or  maintained  largely  by  en¬ 
dowment  and  not  carried  on  chiefly  for  profit ;  specif., 
and  commonly,  any  of  various  select  and  usually  expen¬ 
sive  endowed  schools  which  give  a  liberal  modern  educa¬ 
tion  or  prepare  pupils  for  the  universities.  Eton,  Harrow, 
Rugby,  and  Winchester  are  of  this  class,  b  In  the  United 
States,  a  free  primary,  grammar,  or  high  school  main¬ 
tained  by  the  local  government.  —  p. -service  corporation. 
See  corporation,  3.  —  p.  spirit,  a  spirit  of  interest  in  the  pub- 
lic  welfare  of  the  community  combined  with  an  effort  to 


serve  it.  —  public  stores,  a  Military  and  naval  stores,  equip¬ 
ments,  etc.  b  Warehouses  where  dutiable  goods  are  ap¬ 
praised  or  held  under  bond.  U.  *S\  —  p.  vehicle.  Lair,  a 
vehicle  seeking  employment  from  the  general  public.  — 
p.  war,  a  war  between  independent  sovereign  states.  — p. 
waters.  Law ,  any  waters  open  of  right  to  the  use  of  the  gen¬ 
eral  public;  usually,  specif.,  navigable  waters.  —  p.  way, 
Lair,  a  (legal)  highway.  — p.  works,  all  fixed  works  con¬ 
structed  or  built  for  public  use  or  enjoyment,  as  railways, 
docks,  canals,  etc.,  or  constructed  with  public  funds  and 
owned  bv  the  public  ;  often,  specif.,  such  works  as  consti¬ 
tute  public  improvements,  as  parks,  museums,  etc.,  as  dis¬ 
tinguished  from  those  involved  in  the  ordinary  adminis¬ 
tration  of  the  affairs  of  a  community,  as  grading  of  roads, 
lighting  of  streets,  etc. 

pub'lic  (piib'llk),  n.  1.  The  general  body  of  mankind,  or 
of  a  nation,  state,  or  community  ;  the  people,  indefinitely  ; 
as,  the  American  public  ;  also,  a  particular  body  or  aggre¬ 
gation  of  people  ;  as,  an  author’s  public. 

2.  A  public  house  ;  an  inn.  Colloq .,  Brit.  Scott. 

in  public,  openly  ;  before  an  audience  or  people  at  large  ;  not 
in  private  or  secrecy.  Shak. 

pub'll  can  (pub'lT-k«n),  n.  [L.  publicanus :  cf.  F.  publi¬ 
cum.  See  public.]  1.  Rom.  Ant iq.  A  farmer  of  the  taxes 
and  public  revenues  ;  hence,  a  collector  of  toll  or  tribute. 
The  inferior  officers  of  this  class  were  often  oppressive  in 
their  exactions,  and  were  greatly  detested. 

As  Jesus  sat  at  meat  .  .  many  publicans  and  sinners  came  and 

sut  down  with  him  and  his  disciples.  Matt.  ix.  10. 

Ilow  like  a  fawning  publican  he  looks  !  Shak. 

2.  The  keeper  of  a  public  house,  or  inn.  British. 
pub'll  ca'tion  (-ka'shwn),  n.  [F.  ;  cf.  L.publicalio  confisca¬ 
tion.  See  publish.]  1.  Act  of  publishing,  or  state  of  being 
published  ;  notification  to  the  people  at  large,  either  by 
words,  writing,  or  printing  ;  proclamation  ;  promulgation  ; 
as,  the  publication  of  the  law  at  Mount  Sinai ;  the  publica¬ 
tion  of  the  gospel ;  the  publication  of  statutes. 

2.  Act  of  offering  a  book,  pamphlet,  engraving,  or  the  like 
to  the  public  by  sale  or  by  gratuitous  distribution.  Swift. 

3.  That  which  is  published  ;  esp.,  any  book,  pamphlet,  etc., 
offered  for  sale  or  to  public  notice.  * 

4-  An  act  or  appearance  in  public.  Obs.  <1*  R. 

The  publications  and  retirements  of  every  man.  Jer.  Taylor. 
pub'll-cist  (pub'll-slst),  n.  [Cf.  F.  publiciste.]  A  writer 
on,  or  one  versed  in,  the  public  (international)  law,  or  law 
of  nations  ;  hence,  loosely,  any  writer,  as  a  journalist,  on 
matters  of  public  policy  or  political  interest. 
pub-lic'I-ty  (pQb-lis'T-tt),  n.  [Cf.  F.  publicity.]  Quality 
or  state  of  being  public,  or  open  to  the  knowledge  or  ob¬ 
servation  of  a  community  ;  notoriety  ;  publicness  ;  as,  the 
publicity  of  a  scandal  ;  to  avoid  publicity. 
pub'lic-iy  (pub'lTk-lT),  adv.  1.  With  exposure  to  general 
notice  or  knowledge;  openly;  as,  property  publicly  sold. 
2.  In  the  name  of  the  community.  Addison. 

pub'lic-mind  ed  (-min'd&l ;  87, 151),  a.  Public-spirited.  — 
pub  lic-mind'ed  ness,  n. 
pub'lic-ness,  n.  1.  Publicity. 

2.  Quality  or  state  of  belonging  to  the  community  ;  as,  the 
publicness  of  property  or  an  opinion.  Emerson. 

pub'lic-splr'it-ed  (-spTr'Tt-Sd  ;  87),  a.  Having,  or  exercis¬ 
ing,  or  showing,  a  disposition  to  advance  the  interest  of  the 
community  or  public  ;  as,  public-spirited  men.  —  pub'lic— 
spir'it-ed-ly,  adv.  —  pub'lic-spir'it-ed  ness,  n. 
pub'lish  (phb'lTsh),  v.  t.;  pub'lished  (-ITsht) ;  pub'lish-ing. 
[ME.  publisshen ,  F.  publier,  L.  publicare, publicatum.  See 
puelic  ;  cf.  2d  -ish.]  1.  To  make  public;  to  make  known  to 
people  in  general ;  to  divulge,  as  a  private  transaction ; 
to  promulgate  or  proclaim,  as  a  law’  or  an  edict ;  specif.,  to 
make  public  in  a  newspaper,  book,  circular,  or  the  like. 

2.  Law.  Specif. :  a  In  the  law  of  libel,  to  intentionally 
exhibit  (libelous  matter)  to  one  or  more  persons  capable  of 
understanding  it  other  than  the  person  libeled  or,  as  to 
criminal  liability',  to  the  person  libeled.  By  statute  in  some 
States  of  the  United  States  exhibition  of  libelous  matter  to 
the  person  libeled  is  publication  with  respect  to  civil  liabil¬ 
ity.  b  In  the  law  of  wills,  to  acknowledge  (an  instrument) 
by  some  act  that  shows  it  to  be  the  testator’s  intention 
that  it  shall  operate  as  his  last  will  and  testament. 

3.  To  bring  before  the  public,  as  for  sale  or  distribution  ; 
esp.:  a  To  print,  or  cause  to  be  printed,  and  to  issue  from 
the  press,  either  for  6ale  or  general  distribution,  as  a  book, 
newspaper,  piece  of  music,  engraving,  etc.  b  To  utter,  or 
put  into  circulation  ;  as,  to  publish  counterfeit  paper.  U.  S. 
Syn.  —  Print,  publish  are  often  confused.  A  book  may  be 
printed  without  being  published ;  it  is  published  only  when 
it  is  offered  for  sale,  or  put  into  general  circulation  ;  as, 
“  Moxon  told  me  .  .  .  that  lie  was  about  to  print,  but  (I 
think)  not  to  publish ,  those  elegiacs  on  Hallam  ”  (E. 
FitzGerald) ;  “Sir  William  Drummond’s  late  book  about 
the  Bible—  printed,  but  not  published  ”  {Byron). 

publish  er  (-er),  n.  One  who  publishes;  esp.,  one  who 
issues,  or  causes  to  be  issued,  from  the  press  and  offers  for 
sale  or  circulation  matter  printed,  engraved,  or  the  like, 
publishers’  binding,  cloth  binding.  Cant. 
pub'lish-ment  (-m8nt),  n.  1.  Publication. 

2.  A  public  notice  of  intended  marriage,  required  by  the 
laws  of  some  States.  U.  S. 

pu'bo-  (pu'bo-).  A  combining  form  used  to  indicate  con¬ 
nection  with,  or  relation  to,  the  pubic  bones  or  the  pubes. 
Puc'ci-a-nite'  (poot'chT-d-nit'),  n.  Eccl.  llist.  One  of  the 
followers  of  Francesco  Pucci  (d.  1000),  an  Italian,  who  be¬ 
came  an  eclectic,  embracing  various  tenets  of  Protestant¬ 
ism,  but  in  158G  turned  to  the  Roman  Church.  He  wrote 
in  favor  of  universal  atonement  (1592),  retracting  in  1595. 
Puc-cin'i-a  (pfik-sTn'I-d),  n.  [NL.,  after  T.  Puccini,  an 
Italian  anatomist.]  Bot.  A  large  genus  of  heteroecious 


p’Wr'I- ;  218),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr. 
nr<pvyu)8ris  winglike  ;  nrcpv£, 
•vyov.wing  -f  form.]  Zool 
The  tegul®  of  an  insect, 
pter'y  go  man  dlb'u  lar.  a.  See 
PTERYoo-.  f«.  An  actinost. | 
pter'y-go-phore'GgA-for ;  201  ),l 
pter  y  go  po'dl-umf -pd'dY-wm), 
n.  [NL.]  Zool  The  clasper  of 
an  elasrnobranch. 
pter  y  go^  quad 'rate  (-k  w  5  d'- 
rat),  a.  Zool  See  pterygo- 


Pter'y-go'tus  (t  6  r'Y-  g6't  u  s  ; 
p’terT- ;  218),  n.  [NL.]  Paleon. 
See  Ecryptkrida. 

rter'y  lol'o-gy  (151'6-il),  n 
pteryla  +  -logy.)  Zool.  The 
•tudy  of  pterylosis  —  pter'y-lo- 
loa'f  cal  (-lO-fOj'T-kal),  a. 

pthl'sls.  +  PHTHISIS. 


Ptil  o-no  rhyn'chl-dae  (tTl'O-nfi- 

rlij'kl-de  ;  p’tll'  ;  218),  n.  pi 
(NL.  :  Gr.  rrriAov  feather  + 
pvy\os  beak.)  Zool.  The  fam¬ 
ily  consisting  of  the  bower  birds, 
often  ranked  as  a  subfamily  of 
Paradiseidn’,  and  called  Ptil'O- 
no-rhyn  chi'nae  (-rln-kl'ne). 
ptil  o-pa'des  (-pS'dez),  n.  pi. 
[NL.  ;Gr.  nnhov  feather  +  nai<;, 
naiSof,  offspring.]  ZooI.=T)asy- 
p.edf.s.— ptil'o-pa'dic  (-dlk  ),a. 
ptl-lo'sis  (tT-16'sTs  ;  p’tT-  ;  21S), 
n.  [NL..  fr.  Gr.  itti'Aop  a  feath¬ 
er.]  Zool  1.  Plumage,  irrespec¬ 
tive  of  pterylosis. 

2  Med.  Loss  of  hair.  esp.  of  the 
eyelashes  ;  madarosis. 
ptls'i  cal,  ptls'lck.  ptls'lcke. 


+  phthisical,  etc. 

P.  T.  0.,  or  p  t.  o.  Abbr.  Please 
turn  over  (a  page  or  leaf). 

Ptol  e-mae'an  (t5  l'P-m  e'd  n), 
Ptol  e  m  a'i-c  al  (-ma'l-kdl), 
Ptole-me'an  (-me'dn),  a. 
=  Ptolemaic.  Bare.  [Bib.  | 
Ptol  e-me'ans  (-tfnz),  n.pL  D.\ 
Ptol'e  mee  (to  KC-m  e).  Bib. 
Ptol  e  me 'us  (-m  e'u  s).  Bib. 
Ptol'emv(t0  l'ff-m  Y),  n.  [F. 
Ptolemee,  L.  Ptolenueus,  fr.  Gr. 
n-roAefxaioc;  cf.  nroXegios,  tto- 
Xeyos,  war.]  Lit ,  mighty  in 
war  ;  —  masc  prop.  name. 
Ptolemy’s  projection.  Stereo¬ 
graphic  projection, 
pto'ma- tine  (tO'ma-tYn  ;  -ten  ; 
lM),n.  Also -tin.  =  ptomaine. 
pty  al'o  goguet  tT-ftl'O-gOg;  p’tT-; 


218),  n.  [Gr  nrvaXov  spittle 
+  -agogue.]  Uteri.  A  ptvsnia- 
gogue.  —  pty'a-la-gog'lc'UT'd- 
10-g5j'Tk  ;  p’tl'-),  a. 
pty'a-lose  (tT'a-lOs;  p’ti'-;  218), 
n.  [  pty  aha  -f-  -ose.]  Physiol. 
Chem.  The  maltose  formed  from 
starch  by  the  ptyalin  of  saliva, 
ptyx'ls  (tlk'sTs;  p’tTk'slH;  218), 
n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  ttti'£i<?  a  fold¬ 
ing.]  Bot.  The  disposition  of 
a  single  leaf  in  the  bud.  Bare. 
Cf.  VERNATION,  ^ESTIVATION, 
pu’  (pOo).  Scot.  &  dial.  Eng. 
var.  of  pull.  f u r k •  | 

Pu,  n.  [Chin./>tM.]  See  m r as-| 
u'a,  or  Pu'ah  (pa'd).  Bib. 
puach.  n.  [Orig.  uncert. ;  cf.  Es¬ 
kimo  puxok  a  sea  monster.]  The 
narwnal.  Obs. 


pu'ant,  a.  [F.]  Stinking.  Obs. 

pu'bal  (pO'bdl),  a  Pubic.  R 

fub'ble  ( ritaf .  p<5bb'’l),  a. 

'lump  ;  fat.  Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 
pu'bes  (pQ'bez),  v.,  pi.  of  pu¬ 
bis.  [Pubescence.  I 

pu  bes'cen-cy(  pfl-nPs'(»n-sT  ),n.  | 
pu-big'er-ous  (pt)-bYj'er-?7n),  a. 
[See  pubes  ;  -gerous.]  Hairy, 
puble.  +  PEBBLE, 
publese.  +  publish. 
pub'li-cate,  v.  t.  fL.  publicatvs, 
p.p.  of  publicare .]  Publish.  Obs. 

pu'bli-ce (pflb'H-sP ),adv  [L.] 
Publicly  ;  openly. 

|l  pu'bll-cl  Ju'ris  (pfib'lY-sT). 
[L.]  Law.  Of  public  right  ;  that 
is,  subject  to  a  right  of  the  pub¬ 
lic  to  enjoy. 

publike.  +  PUBLIC.  [-able.  I 
pub'llsh-a-ble  (-d-b’l),  a.  See| 


pub'lisht.  Published.  Ret'.  Sp. 
PuD'li-us  (piib'll-iis),  Mafcc. 
proper  name  ;  specif.,  the  pseu¬ 
donym  used  by  Alexander  Ham¬ 
ilton,  John  Jav,  and  J nines  Mad¬ 
ison.  in  the  **  Federalist. ” 
publy.  v.  t.  [F.  ^ufc/ier.]  To 
publish.  Obs  [bo-.I 

pu  bo-coc-cyg'e-al,  o.  See  pu  | 
pu'bo-fem'o-ral.  a.  Anat.  Per¬ 
taining  to  the  pubis  and  femur, 
pu  bo  il'i  ac,o.,pu  bods'chi  ac, 
pu  bo-is'chi  al.  «.  See  pubo-. 
pu  bo-pro-stat'ic,  a.  Anat.  Des¬ 
ignating  the  anterior  true  liga¬ 
ments  of  the  bladder 
pu  bo-tib'i-al,  pu'bo-u-re'- 
thral,  a.  See  pubo-. 
pu  bo-ves'i-cal,  a.  Pert,  to  the 
pubis  and  bladder, 
pue'ea  Var.  of  pucka. 


food,  foot ;  out,  oil ;  chair ;  go  ;  sing,  igk  ;  then,  thin ;  na^re,  verdure  (250) ;  K  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144) ;  boN  ;  yet ;  zh  =  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Guide. 

Full  explanation*  of  Abbreviation*,  Mens,  etc.,  Immediately  precede  the  YTocabalary. 


PUCCINIACE^: 
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PUFFWIG 


parasitic  fungi,  typifying  the  family  Pucciniaceae.  They 
have  2-celled  teliospores,  anda  cia  with  a  pseudoperidium. 
There  are  about  300  North  American  species,  many  de¬ 
structive  to  various  crops.  P.  yraminis  is  the  grain  rust. 
Puc-cin  i-a'ce-aDi  puk-stiPT-a'se-e),  u.  pi.  [NL.]  Bot.  The 
largest  and  most  important  family  of  rust  fungi,  of  the  order 
Uredinales,  characterized  by  stalked  teliospores,  either  sep¬ 
arate  or  united  in  sori.  Most  are  heteroecious,  exhibiting, 
in  the  complete  forms,  three  distinct  life  stages,  usually 
upon  two  or  more  distinct  hosts.  Puccinia  and  Uromyces 
contain  numerous  species  injurious  to  crops.  See  Uredi¬ 
nales.—  puc  cinl  a'ceous  (-shws),  a. 
puc-coon'  (pw-koon'),  n.  [From  the  American  Indian 
name.]  Bot.  Any  of  several  American  plants  yielding  a 
red  pigment ;  also,  the  pigment  itself.  Specif.  :  a  The 
bloodroot.  b  Any  of  several  boraginaceous  plants  of  the 
genus  Lithospermum ,  as  L.  hirtum  or  L.  canescens. 
puco  (pus),  a.  [F.,  ir.  puce*  flea,  L.  pulez ,  pulicis.]  Of 
a  dark  brown  or  brownish  purple  color, 
pu-celle'  (pu-sSl'),  n.  [F.,  OF.  also  pulcele,  fr.  LL.  puli- 
cello, ;  orig.  uncert.]  Maid;  damsel;  virgin.  Obs. 

Pu  cello'.  La  (la  pu-sSl' ;  F.  pii'eSP).  [F.,  the  Maid.]  Joan 
of  Arc  ;  —  so  called  by  the  French.  See  Maid  of  Orleans. 
puck  (puk),  n.  [Cf.  ME.  pouke  goblin,  AS.  puca,  pucel ; 
cf.  OSw.  puke,  Icel.  puki  an  evil  demon,  W.  pwca  a  hob¬ 
goblin.  Cf.  poker  a  bugbear,  3d  puq.]  1.  A  sprite  ;  fairy ; 
elf ;  specif.  [cap.],  in  old  folklore,  a  celebrated  sportive  or 
mischievous  fairy.  In  Shakespeare’s  “  Midsummer  Night’s 
Dream”  he  is  a  tricksy  household  fairy,  “that  merry 
wanderer  of  the  night,”  in  the  service  of  King  Oberon. 
Called  also  Robin  Goodfellow ,  Hobgoblin ,  etc. 

2  An  evil  spirit ;  a  demon.  Obs. 

3.  The  European  goatsucker.  Local ,  Eng. 

4.  A  disk  of  vulcanized  rubber  used  in  the  game  of  hockey 
as  the  object  to  be  driven  through  the  goals. 

puck'a  (puk'd),  a.  Also  pukka.  [Hind,  pakka  cooked,  ripe, 
solid.]  Good  orthoroughgoing  of  its  kind; — variously 
used  of  things  substantial,  real,  fixed,  sure,  etc.,  and  specif, 
of  buildings  made  of  brick  and  mortar.  India.  ‘‘  It’s 
pukka  famine.”  Kipling. 

puck'er  (pflk'er),t;.  t.  &i.  ;  puck'ered  (-erd)  ;  puck'er-ino. 
[Perh.  fr.  the  folds  at  the  top  of  a  bag  when  drawn  together, 
and  connected  with  OF.  poque,  dial,  form  of  poche  a  bag, 
pocket.  Cf.  pouch,  poke  a  pocket,  bag.]  To  gather  into 
small  folds  or  wrinkles;  to  contract  into  ridges  and  fur¬ 
rows  ;  to  corrugate  ;  —  often  with  up  ;  as,  to  pucker  cloth  ; 
to  pucker  up  the  mouth  ;  a  puckered  skin, 
puck'er,  n.  1.  A  fold;  a  wrinkle;  a  collection  of  folds. 
2.  Perplexity;  anxiety;  agitation.  Dial,  &  Colloq. 
puck'er  mouth  (-mouth'),  n.  The  summer  flounder. 
Puck'ish,  a.  [From  Puck.]  Resembling,  or  characteristic 
of.  Puck  ;  merry  ;  mischievous  ;  as,  Puckish  freaks, 
pud'den  lng  (pood'£n-Tng),  n.  [Probably  fr.  pudden ,  for 
pudding ,  in  allusion  to  its  softness.]  Naui.  a  A  thick 
fender  with  tapering  ends,  of  rope  yarn,  or  the  like,  often 
canvas-covered,  around  the  bow  of  a  boat,  b  A  bunch  of 
soft  material  to  prevent  chafing,  as  between  spars, 
pud'dlng  (pdod'fng),  n.  [ME.  pudding ,  poding ;  cf.  G. 
&  Sw.  pudding  pudding,  Dan.  budding ,  I).  podding,  pud¬ 
ding ,  LG.  puddig  thick,  stumpy,  W.  poten  a  paunch,  a  pud¬ 
ding,  also  F.  boiulin  black  pudding,  sausage.]  1.  A  piece 
of  intestine  stuffed  with  seasoned  chopped  meat  or  the  like 
and  boiled. 

2.  A  species  of  food  of  a  soft  or  moderately  hard  consist¬ 
ence,  variously  made,  but  often  a  compound  of  flour  or 
meal,  with  milk  and  eggs,  etc.  It  is  commonly  sweetened 
and  flavored  and  served  as  a  dessert. 

3.  Anything  resembling,  or  of  the  softness  and  consistency 
of,  pudding  ;  hence,  Slang ,  something  very  easy. 

4  Haul.  =  PUDDENING. 

pudding  pipo  The  lcng  cylindrical  pod  of  the  East  In¬ 
dian  tree  Cassia  fistula^  hence  called  pudding-pipe  tree  or 
drumstick  tree.  See  can  a  fistula. 

pudding  time-  a  The  time  of  eating  pudding,  or  dinner. 

Obs.  Johnson,  b  The  nick  of  time ;  critical  time.  Obs. 
pudding  wiio.  [Prob.  corrupted  fr.  the  Sp.  name  in  Cuba, 
vudiano  rente. ]  A  large,  handsomely  colored,  blue-and- 
orouze  labroid  fish  ( Halichxres  radiatus)  of  Florida,  Ber¬ 
muda,  and  the  West  Indies. 

pud'dle  (pud'’l),  n.  [ME.  podel ;  cf.  LG.  pudel ,  and  also 
AS.  pudd  a  ditch,  a  furrow.  Cf.  poodle.]  1.  A  small 
quantity  of  dirty  standing  water  ;  a  small  pool. 

2.  Clay,  or  a  mixture  of  clay  and  sand,  kneaded  or  worked, 
when  wet,  to  render  it  impervious  to  water. 

3.  Forestry.  Soil  or  mold  with  water,  in  which  roots  of 
young  trees  to  be  transplanted  are  dipped  to  retard  drying. 

4.  A  kind  of  tamping  pick  sometimes  used  for  tamping 
gravel,  cinders,  sand,  and  other  fine  stuff,  as  in  ballasting. 

pud'dle,  V.  t.  ;  -dled  (-’Id) ;  -DLINQ  (-ling).  1.  To  make  foul 
or  muddy  ;  to  pollute  with  dirt ;  to  mix  dirt  with  (water). 
Some  unhatched  practice  .  .  . 

Hath  puddled  his  clear  spirit.  Shak. 

2  a  To  make  dense  or  close,  as  clay  or  loam,  by  temper¬ 
ing  or  working  when  wet,  usually  with  the  admixture  of  a 
certain  proportion  of  gravel,  sand,  or  chalk,  so  as  to  render 
impervious  to  water,  b  To  make  impervious  to  liquids  by 
means  of  puddle  ;  to  apply  puddle  to. 

3.  To  subject  (iron)  to  the  process  of  puddling  (which  see) 
so  as  to  convert  it  from  cast  iron  to  wrought  iron. 

4.  Forestry.  To  dip  in  puddle.  See  puddle,  n.,  3. 


pud'dle-ball'  (pQd'’l-b61'),  n.  The  lump  of  pasty  wrought 
iron  taken  from  the  puddling  furnace  to  be  hammered  or 
rolled. 

pud'dle-bar/,  n.  An  iron  bar  made  at  a  single  heat  from 
a  puddle-ball  by  hammering  and  rolling, 
pud'dler  (-ler),  n.  1.  One  that  puddles  ;  specif.  :  a  One 
who  convert*  cast  iron  into  wrought  iron  by  puddling,  b 
A  rabble  used  in  puddling,  c  A  puddling  furnace. 

2.  A  system  of  small  pipes  admitting  compressed  air  to  a 
tank  of  water  and  zinc  chloride,  to  effect  a  thorough  solu¬ 
tion  for  use  as  a  timber  preservative. 

pud'dler’ s  mine  (pud'lerz).  A  soft  compact  hematite 
sometimes  used  for  the  bottoms  of  puddling  furnaces, 
pud'dling  (pud'llng),  7i.  1.  Hydraul.  Engin.  a  The 

process  of  working  clay,  loam,  pulverized  ore,  etc.,  with 
water,  to  render  it  compact,  or  impervious  to  liquids  ; 
also,  the  rendering  of  anything  impervious  to  liquids  by 
means  of  puddled  material,  b  Puddle.  See  puddle,  n.,  2. 

2.  Metal.  The  art  or  process  of  converting  cast  iron  into 
wrought  iron  or,  now  rarely,  steel  by  subjecting  it  to  in¬ 
tense  heat  and  frequent  stirring  in  a  reverberatory  fur¬ 
nace  in  the  presence  of  oxidizing  substances,  by  which  it  is 
freed  from  a  portion  of  its  carbon  and  other  impurities. 
When  the  oxidation  is  effected  principally  by  the  oxygen 
of  the  air,  the  process  is  called  dry  puddling,  or  simply  pud¬ 
dling ;  when  oxides  are  largely  used  for  this  purpose  it.  is 
called  wet  puddling,  boiling,  or  pig  boiling.  Puddled  steel  is 
produced  by  arresting  the  oxidation, 
pud'dly  (-1T),  a.  Full  of,  or  resembling,  puddles, 
pu'den-cy  (pu'den-si),  n.  [L.  pudens ,  p.  pr.  of  pudere  to 
be  ashamed.]  Modesty  ;  shamefacedness.  Shak. 

pu  den'dum  (pu-dSn'dinn),  n.  [NL.,  neut.  of  pudendus 
that  of  which  one  ought  to  be  ashamed,  fr.  pudere  to  be 
ashamed.]  Anat.  The  external  organs  of  generation,  now 
only  of  the  female  ;  the  vulva.  —  pu-den'dal  (-d&l),  a. 
pudge  (puj),  n.  A  short  and  fat  or  stocky  person.  Colloq. 
pudg'y  (puj'T),  a.  Short  and  fat  or  thick  ;  dumpy  ;  as,  a 
pudgy  little  man.  Thackeray.  — pudg'i-ness  (-T-nSs),  n. 
pu'dic  (pu'dlk),  a.  [L.  pudicus  modest,  fr.  pudere  to  be 
ashamed:  cf.  F .  pudique.]  1.  Modest;  chaste.  Obs. 

2.  Anat.  Of  or  pert,  to  the  external  organs  of  generation. 
The  internal  pudic  artery  and  (if  present)  the  accessory 
pudic  artery  are  branches  of  the  internal  iliac ;  the  two 
external  pudic  arteries  ( deep  and  superficial)  are  branches 
of  the  femoral.  The  pudic  nerve  is  a  branch  of  the  sacral 
plexus,  its  fibers  coming  chiefly  from  the  third  and  fourth 
sacral  nerves.  The  external  pudic  reins  are  tributaries  of 
the  internal  saphenous  veins.  Two  internal  pudic  veins 
accompany  the  corresponding  artery,  discharging  into  the 
internal  iliac. 

pu-dlc'l  ty  (pu-dTs'T-tT),  n.  [Cf.  F.  pud  idle.']  Modesty  ; 
chastity.  Howell. 

pu'du  (pbo'dob),  n.  [Araucanian  pudu,  puudu.]  A  small 
reddish  deer  ( Pudu  hurnilis),  of  the  Chilean  Andes,  having 
simple  spikelike  antlers.  It  constitutes  a  genus,  Pu'du 
pueb'lo  (pwgb'lo),  n. ;  pi.  -los  (-loz).  [Sp.,  a  village,  L. 

populus  people.  See  people.]  1.  One  of  the  Indian  vil¬ 
lages  of  Arizona,  New  Mexico,  and  adjacent  parts  of  Mexico 
and  Texas,  built  of  6tone  or  adobe  in  the  form  of  com¬ 
munal  houses,  sometimes  of  several  stories  or  terraces. 
Formerly,  as  still  in  the  case  of  the  Hopi,  they  were  placed 
upon  the  mesas,  as  an  additional  protection  from  assaults. 
The  houses  are  flat-roofed,  and  access  to  the  interior  is 
often  had  only  by  a  trapdoor  in  the  roof  and  a  ladder. 
The  subterranean  kiva  is  an  essential  feature. 

2.  [cap.]  An  Indian  of  one  of  the  pueblos.  The  Pueblo 
Indians  are  shorter  and  darker  than  the  plains  tribes  ;  they 
are  gifted  with  strength  and  endurance.  They  are  indus¬ 
trious  agriculturists,  skilled  and  artistic  in  weaving,  pot¬ 
tery,  and  basketry.  They  are  noted  for  their  elaborate 
ritualistic  dances  and  festivals.  Several  linguistic  stocks 
are^represented,  —  the  Shoshonean,  Tanoan,  Keresan,  and 
Zunian.  The  cliff  dwellings  of  Colorado  and  Utah  mark 
their  earlier  northern  limits. 

3.  Any  Indian  village  of  the  southwestern  United  States. 

4.  A  territory  or  district,  generally  comprising  several 
town 8  and  hamlets  and  nearly  equivalent  to  the  American 
township^or  county.  Phil.  I. 

pu'er  (pu'er),  v.  t.  [Cf.  F.  purin  liquid  manure,  OF .purel.] 
Tanning.  To  treat  or  cleanse  with  puer,  or  bate, 
pu'er,  n.  [Cf.  puer,  v.  L]  The  dung  of  dogs,  pigeons,  etc., 
used  as  an  alkaline  steep  in  tanning, 
pu'er-ile  (pu'er-Tl;  see  -ile),  a.  [L.  puerilis ,  fr.  puer  a 
child,  a  boy:  cf.  F.  puiril.]  1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a 
child  ;  juvenile.  Now  Rare.  ^  Puerile  amusements.”  Pope. 

2.  Childish,  as  contrasted  with  mature;  foolish  ;  unthink¬ 
ing  ;  unworthy  of  an  adult :  as,  a  puerile  remark,  reason. 
Syn.  —  Boyish,  childish,  weak.  See  youthful. 

—  pu'er  ile  lv,  adv.  —  pu'er-ile  ness,  n. 
pu'er-il'i  ty  (-Tl'T-tT),  n.  ;  pi.  -ties  (-tTz).  [L.  puerililas  : 

cf.  F.  puerilile.]  1.  The  quality  of  being  puerile;  specif., 
Civil  Law,  the  status  of  a  child  between  infancy  and  pu¬ 
berty. 

2.  That  which  is  puerile,  or  childish  ;  esp.,  an  expression 
or  act  which  is  unthinking  or  silly, 
pu-er'per-al  (pu-fir'per-tfl),  a.  [L.  puerpera  a  lying-in 
woman  ;  puer  child  -f-  parere  to  bear :  cf .  F.  puerjteral.] 
Of  or  pertaining  to  childbirth  ;  as,  a  }>uerperal  fever, 
pu  er-pe'ri-um  (pu'er-pe'rl-i/m),  ?1.  [L.,  childbirth.]  Med. 
The  state  of  a  woman  after  childbirth, 
puff  (piif),  7i.  [ME.  pu f,  akin  to  G.  &  Sw.  puff  a  blow, 


Dan.  puf,  D.  pof ;  of  imitative  origin.]  1.  A  sudden  and 
siugle  emission  of  breath  ;  hence,  any  sudden  or  short  blast 
of  wind  ;  a  slight  gust ;  whiff,  as  of  air,  smoke,  or  steam. 

2.  Any  of  various  objects  inflated,  or  appearing  as  if  in¬ 
flated  :  a  A  kind  of  light  pastry  usually  containing  a  sweet 
filling,  b  A  ball  of  swansdown,  feathers,  or  the  like,  or  a 
soft  pad,  for  applying  powder  to  the  skin  or  hair,  c  A 
soft,  loose  roll  of  hair ;  a  pad  or  cushion  over  which  to  roll 
the  hair,  d  In  dressmaking,  a  fold  of  material  gathered 
at  the  edges  and  left  loose  in  the  center,  e  A  bed  covering 
filled  with  cotton  or  wool,  and  quilted  or  tufted. 

3.  Bot.  A  puffball. 

4.  An  exaggerated  or  empty  expression  of  praise,  not  dis¬ 
interested,  esp.  one  in  a  public  journal.  Colloq. 

5.  One  who  is  puffed  up  with  conceit. 

puff  (puf),  v.  i.;  puffed  (pQft);  puff'ing.  [ME. puffen ,  akin 
to  AS.  pyffan ,  G.  puffen  to  pop,  buffet,  puff,  I).  poffen  to 
pop,  puffen  to  blow,  Sw.  pvffa  to  push,  to  cuff,  Dan.  puffe 
to  pop,  thump.  See  puff,  n.]  1.  To  blow  in  puffs  or 

whiffs  ;  to  emit  a  puff  or  puffs  ;  as,  to  puff  at  a  pipe. 

2.  To  blow  as  an  expression  of  scorn  ;  —  with  at. 

It  is  really  to  defy  Heaven  to pufi  at  damnation.  South. 

3.  To  breathe  quick  and  hard,  or  with  putts,  as  a  runner. 

4.  To  swell  with  air;  to  be  dilated  or  inflated;  as,  the 
blistered  skin  puffed  ;  —  usually  with  up. 

6.  To  breathe  in  a  swelling,  inflated,  or  i>ompouB  manner ; 
hence,  to  assume  importance. 

Then  came  brave  Glory  puffing  by.  Herbert. 

puff,  v.  t.  1.  To  blow,  emit,  or  drive  with  or  as  with  a  puff 
or  puffs  ;  also,  to  puff  at  ;  as,  to  puff  one’s  pipe. 

The  clearing  north  will  pufi  the  clouds  away.  Dn/den. 

2.  To  swell,  dilate,  or  inflate  with  or  as  if  with  puffing; 
lienee,  to  swell  in  one’s  own  opinion,  as  w  ith  pride  ;  —  often 
with  up  ;  as,  a  bladder  puffed  with  air 

Puffed  up  witli  military  success.  Jowett  ( T/iucyd .). 

3.  To  praise  exaggeratedly  or  not  disinterestedly  ;  to  call 

public  attention  to  by  praises.  Macaulay. 

4.  To  arrange  in  puffs,  as  the  coiffure,  trimmings,  etc. 
puff  adder.  A  thick-bodied,  exceedingly  venomous  South 

African  viper  (Bitis  arietans  or  related  species)  which  has 
the  power  of  greatly  distending  its  body  w  hen  irritated. 
It  becomes  four  or  five  feet  long.  Cf.  hognose  snake. 
pufl'ball'  (puf'bSl'),  n.  1.  Any  of  various  basidiomycetous 
fungi  of  the  family  Lycoperdaceae,  in  allusion  to  their 
globose  shape  and  their  property  of  discharging  the  ripe 
spores  in  a  smokelike  cloud  when  pressed  or  struck.  Many 
of  them  are  edible.  See  Lycofbrdon,  giant  puffball. 

2.  The  feathery  head  of  achenes  in  the  dandelion.  Colloq. 
puff  bird.  Any  of  numerous  zygodactyl  South  and  Central 
American  birds  of  the  order  Coraciiformes and  family  Buc- 
conida;.  allied  to  the  jacamars  and  often  called  barbels. 
They  often  sit  with  the  feathers  of  the  head  fluffed  out. 
pufitd  (puft),  p.  a.  1.  Gathered  in  puffs,  as  a  sleeve. 

2 .  Caused  to  puff  by  exertion  or  shortness  of  breath.  Rare. 
puff'er  (puf'er),  7i.  1.  One  who  puffs ;  one  who  praises 

with  undue  or  extravagant  commendation. 

2.  Law.  A  by-bidder  at  an  auction. 

3.  Any  of  numerous  plectoguath  fishes  capable  of  inflating 
the  body  ;  a  globe- 
fish  or  swellfish  (see 
globefish).  Sphe - 
roides  maculatus  is 
a  common  species  ■ 
on  the  American 
Atlantic  coast. 

4.  A  porpoise. 

6.  Bleaching.  A 
kier. 

pufl'er-y  (-T),  n.  Act  of  puffing,  or  bestowing  extravagant 
commendation  ;  undue  praise, 
puf'fin  (puf'Tn),  7i.  [From  puff.] 

1.  Any  of  several  sea  birds  of  the 
auk  family,  of  the  genera  Frater- 
cula  and  Lunda.  The  common  puf¬ 
fin  (F.  a7'dica)  of  the  North  At¬ 
lantic  is  about  a  foot  long  and  has  a 
short  neck  and  a  deep,  grooved,  , 
part  y-c  o  1  o  r  e  d,  laterally  com-  : 
pressed  bill.  The  cheeks  are  white, 
the  upper  parts  and  foreneck  black¬ 
ish,  and  the  under  parts  white.  The  . 
horned  puffin  (F.  cornicula/a)  of  the  IjjL 
North  Pacific  is  similar,  but  has  a 
small  fleshy  hornlike  appendage  on  ; 
the  eyelid.  The  tufted  puffin  (L.  * 
cirrhata)  of  the  Pacific  is  chiefly 
blackish  browm  above  and  below, 
with  white  cheeks  and  a  large  yel¬ 
low  plume  over  the  eye.  All  the 
species  nest  in  burrow  s  or  crevices,  laying  a  single  white 
or  nearly  white  egg. 

2.  Bot.  A  puffball. 

3.  A  sort  of  apple.  Obs.  Rider's  Diet.  (1C40). 

puff'ing  (puf'Tng),  p.  pr.  vb.  n.  of  puff.  Hence  :  n.  a 

Act  of  praising  unduly,  or  not  disinterestedly,  b  A  puffed 
part  or  ornament  of  a  garment  or  the  like.  C  Law.  The 
action  of  a  puffer  in  bidding  up  the  price  at  an  auction, 
or  the  employment  of  a  person  to  do  this, 
puff '-leg',  n.  Any  of  many  humming  birds  of  the  genus 
Ei'iocnernis  having  tufts  of  downy  feathers  on  the  legs, 
puff  paste.  A  short,  rich  dough  for  light,  flaky  pastry. 


Puffer  ( Spheroi • 
dtb  maculatus) 


Puffin  ( Fratercula  arc- 
tica).  (i) 


u'cel  age  (pQ'»M-ftj),  n.  (F.) 
rirginity.  R.  fpROCB lla  s.  i 

pu^el'las  (pfi-siff'Vis),  w.  =| 
pu  che'ro(poo-cha'r5),  n.  [Sp., 
pottttjre.]  1  A  tropical  Ameri¬ 
can  portulncaceoue  herb  (  Tali- 
nwn  patens),  used  as  a  pot  herb. 
2.  A  kind  of  stew  of  vegetables 
and  meat.  Sout/iu-esteni  U.  S. 
puck  ( pdt>k),  w.  A  blow;  butt.— 
v.  f.  To  strike:  butt.  Both  Dial. 
puck'ball'  (pnk'-).  n.  A  puff¬ 
ball.  [U.  3.1 

puck'er-bush'.n.  Wax  myrtle.  | 
puck'erd.  Puckered.  Ref.  Sp. 
puck'er  er.  n.  One  that  puckers, 
puck'er-iome.a.  Pucklike; 
aevilish.  Obs. 
puck'er-y  *1*  pcogarre. 
puck'fist'  (-flat7),  n.  [Cf.  puck  ; 
ni’LLFiST.]  1.  A  puffball. 

2.  A  worthless  person.  Obs. 
puck'foist/(-foist/;-fIst/;p<5f)k'-). 
Obs.  or  dial.  Eng.  var.  of  puck- 
fist.  [var.  of  pickle,  a  grain.  | 
puck'le  ( pOk'’! ;  pdbk'’l).  Scot.  | 
puek'le,  n.  [Cf.  AS.  pucel ,  E. 


puck .1  =  puck,  a  sprite.  Obs. 
puck'nee  dle,  n  a  The  sbep- 
nerd  s-needle  (Scandix  pecten). 
b  The  corn  cockle  ( Agrostemma 
githago). 

puck'rel,  n.  [Dim.  of  puck.]  A 
little  puck;  an  imp.  Obs. 
puc'ra^.  Vnr.  of  pukras. 
pud  (pood).  Vur.  of  pood. 
pud  (pud),  n.  A  hand  ;  fist ; 
paw.  Colloq. 

pud'dee  (ptld'e).  n.  [Bengali 
padT  tonnage.]  See  measure. 
pud'der  (dial.  pood'?r).  Obs.  or 
Scot  k  dial.  var.  of  pother. 
pudding  berry.  The  dwarf  cor¬ 
nel  or  its  fruit,  [sausages.  Obs.  I 
pud'dlng-er,  n.  A  maker  of  | 
pudding  fish.  The  pudding  wife, 
p  u  d  d  i  n  g  grass.  Pennyr<>val, 
formerly  used  to  flavor  stuffing 
for  road  meat. 

pud 'ding-head',  n.  A  stupid, 
slow-witted  person.— pud'dlng- 
head  ed,  a.  Both  Slang. 

pud'dlng-house/,  n.  The 

stomach.  Obs. 


pud 'ding-prick  .  n.  A  skewer 
used  to  lusten  a  pudding  bag  ;  — 
applied  to  a  spendthrift  Obs. 
pudding  sleeve.  A  full  sleeve, 
as  of  the  English  clerical  gown, 
pudding  stone.  =  con o lom e k- 
ate,  n.,  2. 

pud'ding-wife'.  »•  A  woman 
who  cooks  pork  entrails  or  sau¬ 
sages.  Obs.  or  Dial.  Fug. 
pud'ding-y  (pdbd'Tng-T),  a. 
Like  a  pudding, 
pud'dle  ( pfid'M ;  dial.  pd6d'-),n. 
A  pudgy  person.  Coltoq.or  Dial. 
pud'dle.  v.  i.  To  make  a  stir, 
esp.  an  unpleasant  stir.  Obs. 
puddle  rolls  or  train.  =  rough¬ 
ing  rolls. 

p  ud'd  o  c  k  (phd'uk).  Ohs.  or 
Scot.  &  dial.  Eng.  vur.  of  pad- 
dock,  toad. 

pud'dock  (p^d'tlk),??.  A  kite  or 
nu/zard.  Local ,  Brit. 
pud'dock,  n.  [For paddock,  or 
parrock,  a  park.)  A  small  in- 
closnre.  Dial.  Eng.  [Aore.l 
pud'dy  (pfld'T),  a.  Pudgy.  | 


pu-den'da  ( pfi-dfn'da),  n.,  pi. 
of  PUDENDUM. 

pu-den'dous  (-dws),  a.  [L.  pu¬ 
dendus,  gerundive  of  pudere  to 
shame.]  Shameful.  Rare. 
Pu'denB  ( pO'dCnz).  Bib. 
puder.  +  powder. 
pu-dia'no  (Sp.  poo-thyii'nfi  ; 
l4<>),  n.  [Amer.  Sp.  Cf.  pudding 
wife,  l  a  The  ladytish  b.  b  The 
pudding  wife. 

pu'di-bund,  pu  di-bun 'dous.  a. 

FL.  nudibumrus.)  Ashamed; 
bashful  ;  modest;  also,  shame¬ 
ful.  Obs.  \karc.\ 

pu'di-cali  pH'dT-krtl).a.  Pudic. I 

pu  dl-cl'tl-a  (pQ'dT-8)[Kh'T-«)i  «• 

[L.1  Modesty  ;  —  deified  as  a 
goddess  hv  th'e  Romans. 

I  pu-dien'te  (pdo-thvCn  'ta ;  146), 
n.  ISp.)  A  man  of  pow.  r 
pu'di-fy,  v.  t.  [L.  pudere  to 
shame  +  -/)/.)  To  cause  to  blush 
or  he  ashamed.  Obs. 
pud'l.  pud'ld,  pud'llng.  Pud¬ 
dle;  puddled  ;  puddling.  R.  Sp. 
pu'dor,  n.  [L.]  Bashfulness  ; 


modesty ;  chastity.  Obs. 
i1  p u-d o'r is  caii'sa  [L.]  For 
shame’s,  or  modesty’s,  sake, 
pu'dre.  +  POWDI  B 

?ud'sey.  <».  =  PUDOY.  1 
u'du  a  (pO'dQ-d)»  n.  Zobl. 
Emended  var.  of  Pudu. 
pue(pfl).  Var.  of  pew. 
pue.  u.  i.  To  make  a  chirp  or  low 
whistle,  as  birds.  Obs.  or  R, 
pueb-ll'to  ( p  w  5  b-1  e't  C),  n. 
[Amer  Sp.l  A  small  pueblo, 
rueblo  Indian.  =  pueblo,  ».,  2. 

pue'fel  low.  +  PEW  FELLOW, 
pu  el-lar'l-ty,  n.  [L.  pnellaris 
girlish.)  Girlishness.  Obs. 
pu'er-11.  Puerile.  Ref.  Sp. 
pu-er'per-a  (n0-0r'p5r-a),  n.  ; 
pi.  -Ai  (-e).  [L.  See  puerper¬ 
al.]  A  woman  in  childbirth, 
pu  er'per-al  ism  (-<ll-Tz’m),  n. 
Med.  Any  diseased  condition  as¬ 
sociated  with  childbirth, 
pu-er'per  ous  (pfi-Or'pPr-t/s),  a. 
Bearing  children.  R.  [RIUM.I 
pu-er'per-y  (-1),  n.  =puerpk-| 
puessence.  f  puissance. 


pu'et.  pu'ett(pQ'Pt  ; -It).  Obs. 
or  rare  var.  of  pewit. 
puf.  Puff.  Obs.  or  Ref.  Sp. 
puff,  inter).  =  pouf.  Rare. 

Puff,  a.  Puffed  up  ;  vain.  Rare. 

uff,u.  A  character  in  Sheridan’s 
farce  of  “The  Critic  ;  ”  a  bold, 
impudent  literary  quuck. 
puff  box.  A  box  for  holding 
toilet  powder  and  a  puff, 
puffer  pipe-  The  vertical  axial 
pipe  of  a  bucking  kier. 
puff  fish  A  pufler.  See  puff¬ 
er,  3.  [puffy.  I 

puff'i-ly  (pfif'Y-lT),  adv.  of | 
puff'i-ncss  (-nPs),  u.  See-  ne*s. 
puf'fin-et.  n.  [Cf.  puffin.]  The 
Dlack  guillemot.  Local,  Brit. 
puffing  adder.  See  hoonosi 
snake. 

puff'ing-ly,  adv.  of  puffing,  p.pr* 
puffing  pig.  A  porpoise. 
Puf'fi-nus  (pfif'I-nfis).  n.  [NL., 
fr.  E.  jtvffin.)  Zobl.  The  genus 
consisting  of  the  shearwaters, 
puff'wig',  n.  A  kind  of  puffy 
wig.  Obs. 


ale,  senate,  c&re,  fim,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofa;  eve,  Svent,  find,  recent,  maker;  ice,  ill;  old,  6bey,  orb,  ddd,  sMt,  cdnnect ;  use,  unite,  urn,  up,  circus,  menu  ; 
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puff'y  (puf'i),  a.  1.  Swollen  with  air,  or  any  soft  matter. 

2.  Hence,  in  Hated  ;  bombastic;  as,  a  puffy  style. 

3.  Blowing  in  pulls  ;  gusty  ;  as,  a  puffy  breeze. 

pug  (pQg),  v.  t.  ;  pugged  (pugd) ;  pug'ging  (pGg'Tng). 
[Orig.  uncert.  ;  perh.  akin  to  poke  to  thrust.]  1.  To  mix 
and  stir  when  wet,  as  clay  for  bricks,  pottery,  etc. 

2.  To  fill  or  stop  with  clay  by  tamping ;  to  fill  in  or 
spread  with  mortar  for  deadening  sound, 
pug,  n.  1.  Tempered  or  pugged  clay. 

2.  Mining.  =  gouge,  n.,  4.  Australia. 

3.  A  pug  mill. 

pug,  n.  1.  Anything  short,  thick,  and  rounded.  Dial.  Eng. 
2.  Hairdressing.  A  close  knot  or  coil  of  hair, 
pug.  n.  [Corrupted  fr.  puck.  See  puck.]  1.  An  elf; 
sprite  ;  hobgoblin  ;  puck.  Obs.  B.  Jon  son. 

2.  Any  of  various  small  alert  animals,  as  a  monkey,  fox, 
or  hare  ;  —  used  as  if  a  proper  name.  Chiefly  Dial  '.  Eng. 

3.  One  well  liked  or  loved  ;  —  a  term  of  friendly  familiarity 

or  endearment.  Obs.  Lyly. 

4.  One  of  a  breed  of  small,  stout,  smooth-haired  pet  dogs 
somewhat  resembling  a  dwarf 
bulldog,  having  a  short  broad 
nose,  wrinkled  face,  and  tightly 
curled  tail.  The  common  or 
English  pug  is  buffy  fawn  with 
black  ears  and  nose.  A  pure 
black  variety  also  is  bred. 

6.  A  pug  nose.  Colloq. 

6  A  short  cloak  worn  by 
ladies  in  the  18th  century. 

pug'ging  (pug'Tng),  p.  pr.  c(- 
vb.  ?i.  of  pug.  Hence  :  n.  a  The 
working  and  tempering  of  clay 
to  make  it  plastic  and  of  uniform  consistency,  b  Arch. 
Mortar  or  the  like  used  to  deaden  sound  ;  deadening, 
pug'gree  (piig're),  pug'gry  (pug'rT),  n.  [Hind,  pagpi 
turban.]  A  light  scarf  wound  around  a  hat  or  helmet  to 
protect  the  head  from  the  sun.  India. 
pugh  (poo ;  pdbli),  interj.  Pshaw  I  pish  !  — a  w  ord  used  in 
contempt,  disgust,  or  disdain. 

pu'gll  ism  (pu'jl-llz’m),  n.  [L.  pugil  a  pugilist,  boxer, 
akin  to  pugmis  the  fist.  Cf.  pugnacious,  fist.]  The 
practice  of  boxing,  or  fighting  with  the  fists, 
pu'gil-ist  (-ITst),  ii.  [L.  pugil. ~\  One  who  fights  with  his 
fists  ;  esp.,  a  professional  prize  fighter;  a  boxer, 
pu  gil-is'tic  (-ITs'tTk),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  pugilism. — 
pu  gil  is'tl-cal  ly  (-tt-k&l-T),  adv. 

PUg  mill,  orpug'mill  ,  n.  A  kind  of  mill  for  grinding  and 
mixing  c-lay,  for  incorporating  the  materials  for  making 
coal-dust  briquettes,  for  washing  auriferous  earth,  etc. 
It  consists  essentially  of  an  upright  shaft  armed  with 
knives  which  revolve  in  a  hollow  cylinder,  tub,  or  vat. 
pug-na'cious  (pug-na'slms),  a.  [L.  pugnax ,  -acis,  fr. 
pugnare  to  fight.  Cf.  pugilism,  fist.]  Disposed  to  fight ; 
inclined  to  fighting  ;  quarrelsome  ;  fighting. 

Syn.  —  See  belligerent. 

—  pug  na'cloue  ly,  adv.  —  pug  na'cious  ness,  n. 
pug  nac'i  ty  (-n5s'T-ti),  n.  [L.  pvgnacitas .]  Inclination 

or  readiness  to  fight.  “  A  national  pugnacity.”  Motley. 
PUg  nose.  A  nose  turning  upward  at  the  tip  and  usually 
short  and  thick  ;  a  snub  nose, 
pug'-nosed'  (pug'nozd'),  a.  Having  a  pug  nose, 
pug-nosed  eel,  a  deep-sea  eel  (Simenchetys  parasiticus)  hav¬ 
ing  a  shorter  and  stouter  body  than  the  common  eel  and  a 
short,  blunt  nose.  It  burrow's  into  the  body  of  other  fishes, 
puls'ne  (pu'nT),  a.  [See  puny.]  1.  Later  ;  subsequent.  Obs. 

2.  Puny  ;  petty  ;  feeble  ;  unskilled.  Obs. 

3.  Law.  Younger  or  inferior  in  rank;  junior;  associate; 
as,  a.  puisne  judge  or  justice. 

puis'no,  n.  A  junior  ;  esp.,  a  puisne  judge, 
puis'ny  (pu'nT),  u.  Puisne;  puny;  unskilled.  Rare. 

A  puisny  tilter,  that  spurs  his  horse  but  on  one  t«de.  Shak. 
pu'ls-sance  (pu'T-sihis;  pu-Ts'-;  277;  formerly  usually 
dissyllabic  as  in  Spenser,  Shakespeare ,  Milton),  n.  [F.,  fr. 
puissant.  See  puissant  ;  cf.  potency,  potence.]  1.  Power  ; 
strength  ;  might ;  force  ;  also,  formerly,  a  military  force. 
“  Draw  our  puissance  together.”  Shak. 

2-  Power  ;  control.  Obs. 

pu'ls-sant  (-s&nt),  a.  [F.,  originally,  a  p.  pr.  formed  fr. 
L.  posse  to  be  able  :  cf.  L.  polens  powerful.  See  potent.] 
Powerful ;  strong  ;  mighty  ;  forcible  ;  as,  a  puissant  prince 
or  empire.  “  Puissant  deeds.”  Milton. 

Syn.  —  See  powerful. 

—  pu'is-sant-ly,  adv.  —  pu'l»  sant-ness.  n. 

pn'ka  (pob'kri),  n.  [Maori.]  a  A  rare  New  Zealand  aralia- 
ceous  tree  ( Meryta  sinclairii).  b  Either  of  two  species  of 
New  Zealand  cornaceous  trees  ( Griselina  lucida  and  G. 
littoralis)  remarkable  for  their  occasional  epiphytic  habit, 
pu  ka-te'a  (poo'ka-ta'a),  77.  [Maori.]  A  lofty  moniinia- 
ceoua  forest  tree  of  New  Zealand  ( Atherosperma  novm- 
zealandise)  with  light-colored,  soft  but  strong  wood,  used 
for  many  purposes.  Its  bark  is  powerfully  astringent, 
puke  ( puk),  n.  [Orig.  uncert.]  A  color  supposed  to  be  be¬ 
tween  black  and  russet.  Shak.  —  a.  Of  this  color. 


puke  v puk),  v.i. ;  puked  (pukt)  ;  puk'ing  (piik'Tng).  [Cf. 
G.  spucken  to  spit,  E.  spew.]  To  eject  the  contents  of  the 
stomach  ;  to  vomit ;  spew.  Obs.  or  Vulgar.  Shak. 

puke  (puk),  v.  t.  Obs.  or  Vulgar.  1.  To  vomit  up. 

2.  To  cause  to  vomit.  Rare. 

puke,  n.  Obs.  or  Vulgar.  1.  Act  of  puking,  or  vomiting  ; 
also,  that  which  is  vomited. 

2.  A  medicine  that  causes  vomiting  ;  an  emetic, 
puk'er  (puk'er),  n.  Obs.  or  Vulgar.  1.  One  who  pukes. 
2.  That  which  causes  vomiting. 

puk'ras  (puk'rds),  n.,  or  pukras  pheasant-  [Nepalese 
pokras.]  Any  of  several  pheasants  of  northern  India  and 
the  Himalayas  constituting  the  genus  Pucrasia.  The 
males  are  mostly  crested  and  have  long  black  oar  tufts, 
pu'la-han'  (poo'la-hau'),  n. ;  pi.  -hanes  (-ha'nas).  Also 
pu  la-Jan'  (-han').  [Native  name.]  One  of  a  band  of 
religious  fanatics  of  the  Visayan  Islands,  chiefiy  Samar  and 
Leyte,  often  committing  acts  of  violence  as  ladroues  or 
outlaws.  Phil.  I.  —  pu'la-han'ism  (-han'Tz’m),  n. 
pu  las'kite  (pu-lXs'klt),  n.  [From  Pulaski.  County,  Ar¬ 
kansas.]  An  alkalic  variety  of  syenite;  nordmarkite. 
pul  chri  tude  (pul'krT-tud),  n.  [L.pulchritudo,  iv.pulcher 
beautiful.]  Beauty;  comeliness;  loveliness. 

By  the  pulchritude  of  their  60uls  make  up  what  is  wanting  in 
the  beauty  <>t  their  bodies.  Ray. 

Pul  ci  nel'la  (pool'che-nSl'la),  n.  In  Italian  comedy,  a  char¬ 
acter  corresponding  to  the  French  Polichinelle  (which  see). 
Also  Pullicinella  (see  masked  comedy).  The  Neapolitan 
Pulcinella  is  a  swaggering,  erect  personage,  with  a  hooked 
nose,  who  wears  a  black  naif  mask,  white  pantaloons,  etc. 
Cf.  Punch,  Punchinello,  1. 

pulo  (pul),  v.  i.  ;  puled  (puld) ;  pul'ing  (pul'Tng).  [Cf. 
F.  piau/er  ;  of  imitative  origin.]  1.  To  make  a  sound  like 
that  made  by  a  chicken  ;  to  peep.  Obs.  Bacon. 

2.  To  whimper;  to  whine,  as  a  complaining  child. 

It  becomcth  not  such  a  gallant  to  whine  and  pub.  Barrow. 
pu'le-gone  (pu'le-gou),  ii.  [pulegmm  -f-  -one.]  Org.  Chem. 
An  unsaturated  ketone,  C10Hir)O,  the  principal  constituent 
of  European  oil  of  pennyroyal  ( Mentha  pulegium ).  It  is 
isomeric  wdth  camphor  and  is  a  derivative  of  menthane. 
pul'er  (pul'er),  n.  One  who  pules;  one  who  whines  or 
complains  ;  a  querulous  weakling. 

Pu'lox  (pu'ISks),  n.  [L.,  a  flea  ]  Zool.  The  typical  genus 
of  fleas.  It  is  the  type  of  a  family,  Pu-lic'i-daD  (pu-lTs'T- 
de),  including  most  of  the  fleas.  See  flea.  —  pu'li-cine 
(pu'li-sin  ;  -sin  ;  183),  a.  —  pu'li-COid  (-koid),  a. 
pul'ing  ( pul'Tng),  n.  1.  A  bird’s  peep  or  plaintive  cry.  Obs. 
2.  A  whining  or  whimpering. 

Leave  this  faint  puling  and  lament  as  1  do.  Shak. 
pul'ing,  p.  a.  Whimpering  ;  childish.  — pul'ing-ly,  adv. 
pull  (pool),  v.  t.  ;  tulled  (poold) ;  pull'ing.  [AS.  pullian  ; 
cf.  LG.  pulen.]  1.  To  exert  force  upon  so  as  to  cause,  or 
tend  to  cause,  motion  toward  the  force  ;  to  draw;  as,  to  pull 
off  a  ring  ;  to  pull  forward  a  table  ;  to  pull  up  an  anchor. 

He  put  forth  his  hand  .  .  .  and  pulled  her  in.  Gen.  viii.  9. 

2.  To  draw  apart ;  to  tear  ;  to  rend  ;  —  usually  with  a  word 
or  phrase  of  separation. 

He  hath  .  .  .  pulled  me  in  pieces.  Lam.  iii.  11. 

3.  To  gather  with  the  hand,  or  by  drawing  toward  one  ; 
to  pluck  ;  as,  to  pull  fruit  or  flowers  ;  to  pull  flax  ;  hence, 
to  extract ;  to  draw  out ;  as,  to  pull  a  tooth. 

4.  To  move  or  operate  by  drawing  something  tow'ards 
one  ;  as,  to  pull  an  oar  ;  hence,  to  transport  by  rowing  ;  as, 
to  pull  a  person  across  a  stretch  of  water. 

5.  Print.  To  take  or  make,  as  a  proof,  —  orig.  on  a  hand 
press  worked  by  pulling  a  lever,  now  in  any  way. 

6.  To  pull  down  ;  to  reduce.  Obs.  <im  Ii. 

7.  To  pluck,  as  a  fowl ;  hence,  fig.  and  now  rarely,  to 
pluck,  cheat,  swindle,  or  rob. 

8  To  remove  the  wool  or  hair  from  (hides  or  skins),  usu¬ 
ally  by  means  of  a  blunt  knife  or  scraper. 

9.  In  various  games,  to  hit  (a  ball)  in  an  oblique  direction  ; 
specif.  :  a  Cricket.  To  play  (a  ball)  from  off  to  on  in  the 
direction  toward  square  leg.  b  Golf.  To  strike  (the  ball) 
so  as  to  cause  it  to  curve  to  the  left. 

10.  Shoemaking.  To  take  the  stretch  out  of  (a  boot  or 
shoe  upper),  conform  (it)  to  the  shape  of  the  lust,  and  fix 
(it)  to  the  insole  ;  —  with  over. 

11.  Horse  Racing.  To  hold  back,  and  so  prevent  from 
winning  ;  as,  the  favorite  was  pulled. 

12.  To  make  a  police  raid  upon  ;  as,  to  pull  a  disorderly 
house  or  a  cock  fight ;  also,  to  arrest.  Cant  or  Slang. 

13  To  retake,  as  a  book,  into  the  possession  of  the  seller 
from  a  purchaser  on  the  installment  plan,  because  of  fail¬ 
ure  to  pay  installments.  Cant  or  Slang. 

14.  To  draw  out ;  as,  to  pull  a  knife  or  gun.  Slang,  U.  S. 
to  pull  a  finch,  to  swindle  an  ignorant  or  unsuspecting  per¬ 
son.  Obs.  —  to  p.  a  long,  wry,  or  the  like ,  face,  to  assume  an 
expression  of  seriousness,  gloom,  disgust,  or  the  like.  —  to 
p.  and  haul,  to  draw  hither  and  thither,  either  lit.  or  fig. 
—  to  p.  down,  to  demolish  ;  to  destroy  ;  to  degrade  ;  to  re¬ 
duce,  as  in  rank,  grade,  health,  welfare,  or  the  like.  —  to  p. 
foot,  to  run  away.  Dial,  or  Slang.  —  to  p.,  or  draw,  in  one's 
horns,  to  restrain  one’s  activities  ;  to  withdraw'  from  some 
action  or  line  of  conduct ;  —  alluding  to  the  snail’s  draw  ing 
in  his  horns  when  disturbed.  Colloq.  —  to  p.  off,  to  conduct 


to  completion  or  performance ;  to  carry  out ;  —  sard  esp.  of 
some  action  forbidden  by  law  or  requiring  energy  ;  as,  to 
pull  ofl  a  prize  fight. —  to  pull  one's  freight,  to  leave;  de¬ 
part.  Slang,  U.  S.  —  to  p.  one’s  leg,  to  hoax  or  deceive  one ; 
esp.,  to  obtain  a  favor,  money,  or  the  like  by  hoodwinking 
or  cheating  one.  Slang.  —  to  p.  one’s  self  together,  to  regain 
one’s  self-possession  ;  to  collect  one’s  faculties.  —  to  p.  (one) 
through,  to  help  (one)  through  a  danger  or  difficulty .  —  to  p. 
up,  to  bring  (as  a  horse)  to  a  stop  by  pulling  on  the  reins ; 
hence,  to  stop;  check;  arrest  the  course  of.  Colloq.—  top.  up 
stakes,  to  arrange  one’s  affairs  for  removal.  Colloq.,  U.  S. 
pull  (pdbl),  v.  i.  To  exert  one’s  self  in  an  act  or  motion 
of  drawing  or  hauling  ;  to  tug  ;  as,  to  pull  at  a  rope, 
to  pull  apart,  to  become  separated  by  pulling ;  as,  a  rope 
will  pull  apart.  —  to  p.  through,  to  come  successfully  to  t  he 
end  of  a  difficulty,  illness,  or  the  like.  —  to  p.  up,  to  stop  a 
horse  or  other  ridden  or  driven  animal  by  pulling  on  the 
reins  ;  to  stop  ;  to  halt ;  to  check  one’s  course, 
pull,  a.  1.  Act  of  pulling  ;  act  of  drawing,  or  an  effort  to 
draw,  something  ;  also,  the  force  or  effort  exerted  in  pull¬ 
ing  ;  a  tug;  as,  a  pull  of  a  ton. 

2.  In  Obs.  senses:  a  A  turn;  a  trick,  b  A  contest;  struggle; 

bout,  as  in  wrestling,  c  A  short  space  of  time ;  a  spell, 
d  A  twinge  ;  throe.  “  Two  pulls  at  once.”  Shak . 

3.  Act  or  exercise  of  rowing  ;  as,  a  short  pull.  Colloq. 

4.  A  knob,  cord,  wire,  handle,  or  other  device  for  pulling 
something,  or  for  opening,  closing,  lifting,  or  otherwise 
operating  something  by  pulling  ;  as,  a  bell  pull. 

6.  Act  of  drinking;  a  drink;  as,  a  pull  at  the  mug.  Slang. 

6.  Something  in  one’s  favor  in  a  comparison  or  a  contest ; 
advantage  ;  as,  he  had  a  great  pull  over  all  rivals.  Slang. 

7.  Influence  ;  special  favor  ;  as,  he  secured  office  through 
his  pull  with  the  governor.  Colloq.  or  Slang. 

pull'back'  (pdol'bik'),  n.  1.  That  which  holds  back,  or 
restrains  ;  a  drawback  ;  hindrance.  How  Rare. 

2  Arch.  The  iron  hook  fixed  to  a  casement  to  pull  it 
shut,  or  to  hold  it  partly  open  at  a  fixed  point. 

3.  Logging.  =  haulback. 

puIFdev'il  (-dSv/’l),  n.  A  number  of  fishhooks  rigidly  fas¬ 
tened  back  to  back  to  be  pulled  through  the  water  to  catch 
fish. 

pull'down'  (pdol'doun'),  n.  Music.  A  pallet  wire  for  open¬ 
ing  an  organ  valve  when  its  digital  is  pressed  down.  See 
organ  (action),  Illust 

pulled  (poold),  p.  p.  of  PULL,  v.  t.  —  pulled  bread,  the  inside 
of  9tale  bread  torn  into  pieces  and  browned  lightly.  —  p. 
figs,  figs  manipulated  by  pulling  until  the  eye  is  in  the  cen¬ 
ter,  and  packed  flat.  —  p  wool,  an  inferior  wool  separated 
from  the  skin  with  the  aid  of  chemicals, 
puli'er  (pdol'er),  ii.  1.  One  that  pulls. 

Proud  setter  up  and  / fuller  down  of  kings.  Shak. 
2.  Specif.  :  a  An  instrument  or  device  for  pulling  or  ex¬ 
tracting  something;  as,  a  cork,  nail,  spike,  staple,  or  tack 
puller,  b  A  man  who  takes  the  w'ool  of  sheepskins  in  fell- 
mongering.  c  A  horse  that  habitually  thrusts  its  head  for¬ 
ward  against  the  bit  and  so  maintains  a  pull  on  the  reins, 
pull'er-in',  n.  A  man  who  stands  in  front  of  a  cheap 
shop,  place  of  entertainment,  or  the  like,  and  urges  pass¬ 
ers-by  to  enter,  sometimes  laying  hold  of  them.  Colloq. 
pul'let  ( pool'St ;  -Tt ;  151),  n.  [ME.  polete,  OF.  polete .  F. 
poulette ,  dim.  of  poule  a  hen,  fr.  L .pullus  a  young  animal, 
a  young  fowl.  See  foal;  cf.  poult,  poultry,  pool  stake.] 

1.  A  young  hen,  specif,  one  less  than  a  year  old. 

2.  Either  of  two  edible  bivalve  mollusks  (My a  truncata 
and  Tapes  pu/laslra)  of  European  coasts.  Local,  Eng. 

pulley  (pdbl'T),  n.  ;  pi.  -leys  (-Tz).  [F.pou/ie,  OF.  also 
polee  ;  cf.  It.  puleggia,  Sp.  polea,  LL.  poledia,  polegia ; 
prob.  orig.  a  pi.  fr.  (assumed)  Gr.  7roAi6ioF,  dim.  of  7t6Aos 
a  pivot,  an  axis.  Cf.  pole  the  end  of  an  axis.]  1.  a  A 


sheave  or  small 
wheel  witli  a 
grooved  rim, 
with  or  without 
the  pin  or  gudgeon  on  which 
it  turns,  the  frame  or  block 
in  which  it  runs,  and  the  flex 
ible  rope,  cord,  or  chain  pass¬ 
ing  through  the  groove.  It 

is  used  singly  to  change  the  dicate  tensions  in  the  various 
direction  and  point  of  appli-  cord8- 

cation  of  a  pulling  force  applied  at  one  end  of  the  rope, 
cord,  or  chain,  and  singly  (when  movable,  as  in  fig.  2)  or 
in  any  of  various  definite  combinations  to  increase  the  ap¬ 
plied  force,  esp.  for  lifting  weights.  See  tackle,  Weston’s 
pulley  block,  etc.  b  Mech.  A  single  pulley  (as  above), 
or  a  combination  of  pulleys  with  the  necessary  ropes  to 
form  a  tackle,  regarded  as  one  of  the  simple  machines  or 


Pulley,  ]  a 
Tackles,  show im: theo¬ 
retical  ratios  of  Weight 
Lifted  (  IV)  to  Pulling 
Power  (P).  (1)  tV  =  P  ;  (2 )  IV 
=  2  P  ;  (3,  4,  «)  W  =  4  P  ;  (5) 
W  =3  P.  The  small  p's  in- 


paft  Puffed.  Ob*,  or  Ref.  Sp 
pug  (dial,  pilg,  pdbg),  n.  [ME. 
pngge.]  Refuse  of  grain  ;  chaff. 
Obs.  or  Dial  Eng.  (3f  Slang.  I 
pug(pug),  n.  A  pugilist.  CVi/itl 
i)ug(pug),  n.  (Hind,  pag  foot  ] 
Footprint;  track.  India.  ( India.  I 
pug.  v.  t.  To  trace  by  the  pugs.  | 
Pug,  n.  In  Ben  Jonson’s  “  The 
Devil  is  an  Ass,"  a  fiend  in  hu¬ 


man  shape  who  is  befooled.  Cf. 

PUCK,  1.  [PUGGREE.  I 

pug 'a  rea  (pfig'd-re).  Var.  of  | 
pug  dog.  =  puo,  4. 
pugenello  +  PUNCHINELLO, 
pug '-faced  (-fast'), a.  Monkey- 
faced.  Obs.  or  R.  (puggree. I 
pug'ga-ree  (pfig'd-re).  Var.of| 
pugge.  +  pug ,  chaff, 
pug'ger.  +  pucker,  [ered.  Ohs. I 
pug'gered  (phg'Crd),  «.  Puck-| 
pug'ger-ee  (-5r-e).  Var.  of  pug¬ 
gree. 

pug'gi  (pBg'S),  n.  [Ilind.  paui, 
ir.  paq  a  foot.]  A  tracker;  esp., 
one  of  a  native  caste  trained 
to  track  criminals  by  their  pugs, 
or  footprints.  India. 
pug'ging.  a.  Thieving.  Obs. 
pug'gy  (png'Y),  n.  A  monkey. 
Scot.  Sr  Dial.  Eng  [prong.1 
pugh  (pa).  Var.  of  pew,  fisn 


pu'gil  (pn'jTl),  n.  [L-.  a  pugil¬ 

ist.]  Champion  ;  pugilist  Ob*. 
pu'gil  (pCI'jll),  n.  [L .pngillus, 
pugillum.a.  handful,  akin  to  /mg- 
mis  the  fist.)  A  pinch  such  as 
can  be  held  between  the  thumb 
and  first  two  fingers.  Ob*. 
pugil-la'tion  (pO'jT-la'shtfn ). 
tt.  [L.  pug d(l)a ri  to  fight  with 
the  fists.]  Pugilism.  Obs. 
pug  knife  A  knife  on  the  cen¬ 
tral  shaft  of  a  pug  mill, 
pug  moth.  Any  of  certain  small 
geometTid  moths  constituting 
the  genua  Eupithecia. 
pug'na  to  ry.  a.  [L.  uugnato- 
rius.]  Of  or  pert,  to  a  fighter. Obs. 
pugnaunt  +  poignant. 

I!  pug'nis  et  cal'cl  bus  [L.| 
With  fists  and  heels, 
pug  piles.  Engin.  Piles  dove¬ 
tailed  together.  —  pug  piling 
pug'ree.  Var.  of  puggree. 
puh.  +  pooh. 

Pu'hites  (pQ'hTta),  n.  pi.  Bib 
puinde  +PIND.  [POOR,  PI  RI  | 
puir  ( pur ).  C >bs.  or  Scot.  var.  of  | 
puire  +  pure. 

pulr'tith  (piir'tTth).  \  ar.  of 
poortith.  Scot,  tf  Dial.  Eng. 
puls  dar'rein  con-tin 'u-ance 
( pwTa  d&r'ftn  or  dd-ran').  [AF.] 


Law.  Lit.,  since  the  last  contin¬ 

uance  ;  —  said  of  a  certain  plea 
used  to  introduce  new  matter, 
pulst  (pOst),  a.  Also  puist'ie 
(pfls'tT).  In  comfortable  cir¬ 
cumstances.  Scot.  Sr  Dial.  Eng. 
puisun  +  poison. 
pu'it.  Var.  of  pewit. 
puit  (pat),  n.  [F.  puits ,  fr.  L. 
puten*  well.]  Well; small  stream; 
fountain  ;  spring.  Ohs. 
polte.  puitto  pi  t. 
pu'i»  (poo'ja),  ri.  [Ilind.  &Skr. 
puja  honor,  worship.]  A  cere¬ 
mony  of  Hindu  idol  worship; 
hence,  any  religious  rite, 
puke  Dial.  Eng.  var.  of  poor, 
heap.  [puck.  I 

puke.  Obs._or  Scot.  var.  of  | 
pu  ke'ka  (poo-ka'kii).  n.  [Maori 
pukeko.]  A  handsome  blue, 
black,  and  white  gnllinuleC Por- 
phyrio  melanonotus)  of  Austra¬ 
lia,  New  Zealand,  etc. 
puke'-stock  ing,  n.  Wearer  of 
puke-colored  stockings  ;  —  con¬ 
temptuous.  Shak. 

puke'weed',  n.  Indian  tobacco. 
Pukhtun'(pt5bk-toon'),o/Pukh- 
tu'  i-tdb'),  n.  See  Afghan,  n. 
puk'ish  ( pO k'lsh )«  a.  1.  Of  the 
color  of  puke.  See  puke,  the 


color.  Obs. 

2.  Nauseating.  Rare  or  Dial. 
puk'ish  ness.  n.  Nausea.  Obs. 
puk'ka( pok'd ).  Var.  of  pucka. 
pukke.  +  poke,  to  push 
pu'ku.  Var.  of  pookoo. 
pul.  +  PULL. 

pul.  Pull.  Ref.  Sp.  [COIN.  I 
pul  (pool),  ii.  [Per.  pu/.]  See| 
pulaile.  +  puli,  a  i  lk 
puisne.  POLAYN. 

pu  las'  <  pa-las' ).  Vnr.of  palas. 
pu  las'kase'  <  p0-lft9'kaz'),  n. 
Sec  PETROGRAPHY. 

pulce.  +  pulse. 
pulche.  polish. 

pul'chri-ous  (p  0  1'k  r  Y-tf  s),  a. 
[See  PULCH ROUS.]  Fair;  beauti¬ 
ful.  Ohs.  [tude.  Oh*.  1 

pul'chri-tude-ne88.  n.  Pulchri-| 
pul'chrous  < pfll'krus).  a.  [L 
pulchet'.]  Beautiful.  Oh*. 

Pul  ci-nel'lo  +  Punchinello 

puld.  Pulled.  Ref.  Sp. 
pul'der.  pul'dir.  +  powder. 

pule.  *f*  pillow,  pool. 
pulecat  +  pu  Li  cat . 
pulegy.R.  [L./>u/e{/itim.]  Penny¬ 
royal.  Ohs. 

puleyne,  n.  [F.  povlain  a  slide 
or  contrivance  for  lowering 
casks  into  a  cellar,  prop.,  a  colt. 


In  ME  apparently  confused 

with  a  pulleyj  A  pulley.  Obs. 
pul-ga'da  (pool-ga'thii  ;  14<>),  n. 
[Sp.,  fr  L  pollex  thumb.)  See 
M  BASURE. 

pulpain.  +  plyo a i n.  [tain. Ohs. I 
puli&U  mountain.  Pellamoun-I 
pu'li-ca-ry,  a.  [L.  pulicarius.] 
Flea-bearing.  Ohs. 
ul'i-cat  (phl'T-kftt),  n.  [From 
*u/irat ,  town  on  the  Madras 
coast.]  A  bandanna.  India. 
pu'dl-cate.  Var.  of  pullicate. 
pu'li-cene  (pn'lT-sen),  a.  [L. 
pu/c.r,  pn/icis,  flea.]  Pulicose. 
pu'li  cose  (-kos),  pu'li-cous 
i-kiis),  a.  [L.  pidicosus,  fr.  pn- 
lex  a  fiea.l  Abounding  with,  or 
pert,  to,  fleas  —  pu  li-cos'i-ty 
( -kbs'T-tT),  n. 

pu  li-lan'.  Var.  of  pulahan. 
puliol,  n.  Also  puliol-royal. 
[OF .  /mliol,  poliol,  ponlienl ,  F. 
pnuliot,  fr.  L  pulegium.]  Penny¬ 
royal.  Obs 
piili8che.  +  polish. 
yrn'Ilsh  ( pn'lYah),*.  An  African 
ant  thrush  ( Pitta  angolensis). 
pulk  (dial,  ptittk),  w.  Pool;  pud¬ 
dle.  Obs.  or  Dial.  Ena. 
nul'ka  (prtl'kd),  n.  Also  pulk. 
[Lapp  pvlkke.]  A  Laplander's 


traveling  sledge. 

pulk  hole.  =  pulk,  a  pool, 
pull.  Obs.  or  dial.  Eng.  of  pool. 
pullaile.  n.  [F.poulaille.]  Poul¬ 
try  .  Ohs. 

pul'lain  (dial.  pd&l'Pn).  Var. 
of  pullen.  Ohs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 
pul'la-lua  (pdbl'6-l(5b),  n.  Out¬ 
cry.  Ir.  —  v.  i.  To  lament.  Ir. 
pullane  +  polayn. 
pullao  +  PILAU, 
nul-la' tion  (pd&-ia'*hi<n),  n. 
[L.  pullatio  hatching.]  Hatch¬ 
ing  or  rearing  chickens  Obs. 
pullayly,  n.  [F.  poulaille .] 
Poultry.  Ohs. 

pull'doo  (pdbl'ddo),  n.  [F. 
poule  d'eau ,  lit.,  water  hen.] 
The  American  coot.  Load.  C.S. 
pul'len  (dial.  pdfilVn),  n.  [De- 
riv.  fr.  F. poule  hen;  cf.  L.  pub 
linus of  a  young  animal.]  Poul¬ 
try.  Oh*,  nr  Dial.  [out.  I 

pull'er-out',  n.  One  that  pulls| 
pul'ler-y.  +  pillory. 
pul'ler-y  (pdbl'dr-Y),  n.  (Prob. 
ir.  OF.  poulerie  place  where 
hens  are  raised.]  Poultry.  Ohs. 
pulletrie.  +  poultry.  ’  [  Ohs.  I 
pullet  sperm.  Treadleof  an  egg.  I 
pul'ley,  r.  t.  To  raise  or  lift  by 
means  of  a  pulley.  Rare. 


fefod,  fcTot ;  out,  oil ;  chair  ;  go  ;  sing,  i  *hen,  thin ;  nature,  verdure  (250) ;  K  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144) ;  boN  :  yet ;  zh  =  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  GuroE. 

Full  explanations  of  Abbreviations,  Signs,  etc.,  Immediately  precede  the  Vocabulary. 


PULLEY  BLOCK 


1734 


PULVEREOUS 


mechanical  powers.  See  simple  machine,  c  Mach.  A 
wheel  of  any  n 

size,  with  a  ** 

flat,  curved, 
or  grooved 
rim,  often  of 
considerable 
width,  re¬ 
vocable  on 
its  axle,  pin, 
or  gudgeon 
and  sup¬ 
ported  by  a 
bearing  o  r 
bearings, 
used  to  /<%/ 
transmit  / 
power  in  I  | 
practically 
any  quantity 
by  means  of 
a  band,  belt, 

r»r  thp  lilro  Pairs  of  Pulleys  (1  c)  connected  by  Endless  Belts. 
.  •  ^  ’  1,  2  Ordinary  Pulleys  in  same  plane,  1  with  Open 

passing  over  Belt<  2  with  Crossed  Belt  ;  .1  Pulleys  at  right 
its  rim,  or  a  angles  ;  4  Pulleys  in  parallel  planes,  with  Guide 
cord,  rope,  Pulleys  ;  5  Cone  PulleyB  ;  6,  a  and  b  Cast  Irou 
or  chain,  or  Kelt  Pulleys,  c  Grooved  Rope  Pulley, 
several  of  them,  running  in  its  groove  or  grooves.  See  also 
CLIP  PULLEY,  CONE  PULLEY,  MULE  PULLEY,  8PLIT  PULLEY,  etc. 
Cf.  2d  DRUM,  4  i,  8PROCKET  WHEEL. 

2.  Anat.  A  structure  over  or  through  which  a  tendon 
passes  to  change  the  direction  of  its  motion, 
pulley  Stile-  Arch.  The  upright  of  the  window  frame  into 
which  a  pulley  is  fixed  and  along  which  the  sash  slides, 
pulping  (pool'Tng),  pr.  &  vb.  n.  of  pull.  —  pulling  Jack, 
Mach.,  a  hydraulic  device  that  pulls  instead  of  pushing, 
pull'ing-out',  n. ;  pi.  pullings-out.  A  lining  meant  to 
be  pulled  through  the  slashes  in  an  outer  garment. 
PuH'man  car  (pdfil'mftn).  [After  George  M.  Pullman 
(1831-97  ),  who  introduced  them.]  A  kind  of  sleeping  car ; 
also,  a  palace  car  ;  —  often  shortened  to  Pullman. 
puPlu  late  (pQl'u-lat),  v.  i. ;  -lathed  (-lat'gd) ;  -lat'ing 
(-lat'Tng).  [L.  pullulare  to  sprout,  from  pullulus  a  young 
animal,  a  sprout,  dim.  of  piillus.  See  pullet.]  To  germi¬ 
nate  ;  to  bud  ;  to  multiply  abundantly, 
pul'mo-  (piU'mft-).  Combining  form  fr.  L.  pvlmo ,  lung. 
pulmo-gas'trlc  (-gXs'trlk),  a.  [ pulmo -  -f  gastric .]  Anal. 

Pertaining  to  the  lungs  and  stomach, 
pul-mom'e-try  (pul-m5m'e-tri),  n.  [pulmo-  -f-  -metry.] 
The  determination  of  the  capacity  of  the  lungs. 
PuPmo-na'rl-a  (puPmo-na'rT-d  ;  115),  n.  pi.  [NL.]  Zool. 
a  Syn.  of  Pulmon  ata  a.  b  The  pulmonate  arachnids,  as  the 
scorpions  and  spiders.  —  pul'mo-na'ri-ail  (-ftn),  a.  <£  n. 
Pul  mo  na'ri  a  (pQPmo-na'rl-a  ;  115),  n.  [NL.  See  pul¬ 
monary,  a.]  But-  A  genus  of  European  boraginaceous 
herbs,  tl»e  lungworts,  with  large  basal  leaves  and  cymose 
blue  flowers,  with  a  5-lobed  funnel-shaped  corolla  without 
scales,  an  accrescent  calyx,  and  large  nutlets, 
pul'mo-na-ry  (piU'mo-na-rT),  a.  [L.  pulmonarius ,  from 
pulmo ,  -onis,  a  lung ;  of  uncertain  origin,  perh.  akin  to 
Gr.  nXtvfiutVf  Trveujuwv  (influenced  by  nvclv  to  breathe), 
lung  :  cf.  F.  pulmonaire.  Cf.  pneumonia.]  Anal.  As  Zool. 
a  Pertaining  to  the  lungs,  b  Having  lungs;  pulmonate. 
pulmonary  artory,  an  artery  which  conveys  (venous)  blood 
from  the  heart  to  the  lungs.  In  man  the  pulmonary  ar¬ 
tery  arises  from  the  right  ventricle,  runs  upward  and  back¬ 
ward,  and  divides  into  the  right  and  left  pulmonary  arte¬ 
ries ,  which  go  to  the  right  and  left  lungs  (the  former  pass¬ 
ing  under  the  arch  of  the  aorta),  where  they  divide  into 
branches  which  accompany  the  bronchial  tubes.  —  p.  cavity 
or  aac,  Zool.,  the  respiratory  cavity  or  lung  of  a  pulmonate 
mollusk  or  of  an  arachnid.  See  lung,  2.  —  p.  circulation. 
See  circulation,  4  a.— p- emphysema.  See  emphysema  of  the 
lungs.  —  n.  vein.  Anat.  &  Zool.,  a  vein  w  hich  returns  (arte¬ 
rial)  blood  from  the  lungs  to  the  heart.  In  man  there  are 
commonly  two  from  each  lung.  They  are  valveless. 

Pul  mo  nA'ta  (pul'ina-na'td),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  fr.  L.  pulmo, 
- onis ,  a  lung.]  Zool . 
a  One  of  the  pri¬ 
mary  divisions  or 
orders  of  gastropod 
mollusks  d  i  8  t  i  n- 
guished  by  lacking 
ctenidia  and  usually 
having  a  1  u  n  g  or 
re  spiratory  sac 
(formed  by  the  mod¬ 
ification  of  the  man¬ 
tle  cavity,  and  com¬ 
municating  w  ith  the 
exterior  by  a  con¬ 
tractile  orifice  capable  of  being  entirely  closed)  whose  walls 
are  lined  with  blood  vessels.  There  is  almost  never  an  oper¬ 
culum  ;  the  nervous  system  is  euthyneurous  and  concen¬ 
trated,  and  they  are  all  hermaphroditic.  The  group  is  an 
immense  one,  comprising  a  large  proportion  of  the  land 
snails  and  the  slugs,  and  many  fresh-water  snails.  It  is  di¬ 
vided  into  the  suborders  Basommatophora  and  Stylomma- 
tophora.  b  Syn.  of  1st  Pulmonaria  b-  C  A  group  of  terres- 


Pulmonata.  b  c  Clausilta  nigricans ;  d 
Alexia  myosotis  ;  t  Onchidiella  granu 
losa,  seen  from  below. 


trial  rhipidoglossate  gastropods  having  the  ctenidium  re¬ 
placed  by  a  pulmonary  sac. 

puPmO-nate  (pul'mo-nat),  a.  Zool.  a  Having  lungs  or 
lunglike  organs,  b  Pertaining  to  the  Pulmonata.  —  n. 
One  of  the  Pulmonata. 

pul-mon'ic  (pQl-mSn'Ik),  a.  [L.  pulmo ,  -onist  a  lung  :  cf. 
F.  pulmotiique .]  1.  Pertaining  to,  or  affecting,  the  lungs. 

2.  Of  or  pertaining  to  pneumonia  ;  pneumonic, 
pul-mon'ic,  n.  1.  A  pulmonic  mediciue. 

2.  A  person  affected  with  disease  of  the  lungs, 
pulp  (pulp),  7i.  [L.  pul  pa  flesh,  pith,  pulp  of  fruit :  c..  F. 
pu!pe.~\  1.  A  moist,  slightly  cohering  mass,  consisting  of 
soft,  undissolved  animal  or  vegetable  matter  Specif.  :  a 
Anat.  A  tissue  or  part  resembling  pulp ;  esp.,  the  soft, 
highly  vascular  and  sensitive  tissue  which  fills  the  central 
cavity,  called  the  pulp  cavity ,  of  teeth  (see  tooth),  b  Anat 
The  characteristic  tissue  of  the  spleen  (which  see),  c  Any 
soft  mass  of  vegetable  matter,  as  of  beets,  from  which  most 
of  the  water  has  been  extracted  by  pressure,  d  The  mate¬ 
rial  of  which  paper  is  made  when  ground  up  and  suspended 
in  water. 

2.  The  soft,  succulent  part  of  any  fruit ;  as,  the  pulp  of  a 
grape,  orange,  etc. 

3.  Mining.  Pulverized  ore  mixed  with  water  so  as  to  re¬ 
semble  mud  ;  also,  dry  crushed  ore. 

pulp.  v.  t.  ;  pulped  (pQlpt) ;  pulp'ing.  1.  To  reduce  to 
pulp. 

2.  To  deprive  of  the  pulp,  or  integument, 
pulp,  v.  i.  To  be  or  become  pulpy  or  pulplike, 
pulp'board'  (pulp'bord'  ;  201),  n.  Paper  board  made  di¬ 
rectly  from  pulp.  Cf.  PASTEBOARD,  1. 
pulp  engine  Paper  Making.  A  machine  with  revolving 
knives  or  cutters  for  converting  paper  stock  into  pulp, 
pulp'er  (pfll'per),  n.  One  that  pulps  something, 
pulp'i-fy  (p01'pl-fn,  v.  t. ;  pulp'i-fied  (-fid);  pulp'i-fy'ing 
(-fl'tng).  [ pulp  -f-  To  make  pulp  of  ;  to  pulp  ;  as, 

to  pulpify  wood  fiber.  —  pulp'l-fl'er  (-fPer),  n. 
pulp'i-ness  (-ngs),  n.  Quality  or  state  of  being  pulpy, 
pul'plt  (pdol'pTt),  n.  [L.  pulpitum:  cf.  OF.  pulpite ,  F. 
pupitre.]  1.  An  elevated  place,  or  inclosed  stage,  in  a 
church,  in  which  the 
clergyman  stands  while 
preaching  and  from 
which  in  churches  of 
many  denominations  lie 
conducts  the  services. 

2.  The  body  of  the 
clergy  ;  preachers  as  a 
class;  also,  preaching;  as, 
the  power  of  pulpit. 

3.  A  desk,  or  platform, 
for  a  public  speaker,  a 
reader,  or  the  like.  Rare. 

4.  Naut.  A  support  for  a 
harpooner  on  the  end  of 
the  bowsprit  in  a  whaling 
vessel  or  the  like. 

pulpiteer'  (pd&l'pT- 
ter'),  n.  One  who  speaks  Pulpit  of  Church  of  Santa  Maria 
in,  or  delivers  sermons  Novella,  1  Iorence. 

from,  a  pulpit ;  a  preacher  ;  — so  called  in  contempt, 
pulp  i'tls  (pfll-pi'tfs),  n.  [NL.  See  pulp,  ».  ;  -ms.]  Med. 

Inflammation  of  the  pulp  of  the  teeth, 
pulp'ous  (pul'pws),  a.  [L.  pulp  onis :  cf.  F.  pulpeux.  See 
pulp.]  Pulpy.  —  pulp'ous  ness,  n. 
pulp'y  (pul'pT),  a.;  pulp'i-er  (-pt-er) ;  pulp'i-est.  Like 
pulp;  consisting  of  pulp;  fleshy;  as,  the  pulpy  covering 
of  a  nut;  the  pulpy  substance  of  a  peach, 
pul'que  (pool'ka),  n.  [Sp.,  in  Mexico,  fr.  pulqueria ,  a 
Mexican  alteration  of  pulperia  a  tavern,  place  for  the  sale 
of  liquors,  drugs,  fruit  extracts,  etc.,  fr.  Sp.  pulpa  flesh  of 
.animals  without  bones,  flesh  or  pulp  of  fruits,  fr.  L.  pulpa. 
See  pulp.]  A  fermented  drink  made  in  Mexico  from  the 
juice  of  various  species  of  Agave.  Cf.  mescal,  2. 
pul'sato  (pul'sat),  v.  i. ;  pul'sat-ed  (-sat-Sd) ;  pul'sat-ing 
(-sat-Tng).  [L.  pulsatus ,  p.-p.  of  pulsare  to  beat,  strike,  v. 
intens.  fr.  pell  ere  to  beat,  drive.  See  pulse  a  beating  ;  cf. 
pulse,  ?’.]  To  throb,  as  a  pulse  ;  to  beat,  as  the  heart, 
pul'sa-tile  (pfil'sd-tll),  a.  [Cf.  It.  pulsatile ,  Sp.  pu  Ish  til.] 

1.  Capable  of  being  struck  or  beaten  ;  played  by  beating 
or  percussion  ;  as,  a  drum  is  a  pulsatile  instrument. 

2.  Pulsating  ;  throbbing,  as  a  tumor. 

pul'aa-tlle,  n.  Music.  An  instrument  played  by  beating. 
Pul  sa-til'la  (-til'd),  n.  [NL.]  Bot.  A  genns  of  ranuncu- 
laceous  herbs,  the  posque  flowers,  allied  to  Anemone ,  with 
basal,  palmately  divided  leaves  and  large  purple  or  white 
apetalous  flowers,  the  sepals  petaloid,  the  styles  long  and 
plumose.  They  are  native  of  temperate  regions, 
pul'sat-ing  ( pul'sat-Tng),  p.  pr.  of  pulsate.  —  pulsating  cur¬ 
rent,  a  current  flowing  in  one  direction  and  periodically 
varying  in  value.  —  p.  vacuole,  a  contractile  vacuole, 
pul  sa'tion  (ptil-sa'shwn),  n.  [L.  pufsaiio  a  beating  or 
striking:  cf.  F.  pulsation.'}  1.  Physiol.  A  beating  or  throb¬ 
bing,  esp.  of  the  heart  or  of  an  artery  ;  a  beat  of  the  pulse. 

2.  A  single  beat  or  tbrob  of  a  series. 

3.  A  stroke  or  impulse  by  which  some  medium  is  affected, 
as  in  the  propagation  of  sounds. 


4.  Roman  Law.  Any  touching  of  another’s  body  willfully 
or  in  auger.  This  constitutes  battery.  Obs.  or  R. 

5.  The  ratio  of  the  difference  between  the  maximum  and 
minimum  velocities  of  a  machine  in  a  revolution  or  cycle 
to  the  average  velocity.  Cf.  variation. 

pul'sa-tive  (pQl'sd-tlv),  a.  [Cf.  F.  pulsalif.]  Beating ; 
throbbing  ;  pulsatile. 

pul-sa'tor  (pul-sa'ter),  n.  [L.]  1.  A  beater  ;  a  striker. 

2.  Mach.  That  which  beats  or  throbs  in  working;  as:  a 
A  pulsometer  pump,  b  A  jigger  or  shaking  machine  used 
in  diamond  mining,  c  A  device  that  sends  puffs  of  com¬ 
pressed  air  into  either  end  alternately  of  a  kind  of  valveless 
pneumatic  rock  drill. 

pul'sa-to-ry  (piil'sd-ti-rT),  a.  Capable  of  pulsating  ;  throb¬ 
bing.  —  pulsatory  current,  Elec.,  a  pulsating  current, 
pulse  (puls),  n.  [ME.  puls ,  L.  puls,  pultis,  a  thick  pnp  or 
pottage  made  of  meal,  pulse,  etc.  ;  but  peril,  really  Ir.  OF. 
pous,  pouls,  a  case  form  of  pout,  f  r.  L.  puls,  jtultis.  See 
poultice  ;  cf.  pousse.]  1.  The  edible  seeds  of  various  legu¬ 
minous  crops,  as  peas,  beans,  etc. 

2  Any  plant  yielding  pulse  (in  sense  11. 
pulse,  n.  [ME.  pous ,  OF.  pous,  F.  pouls,  fr.  L.  pulsus  (sc 
venar'um),  the  beating  of  the  pulse,  the  pulse,  from  pellere t 
pulsum ,  to  beat,  strike;  cf.  Gr.  7rdAAeii/  to  swing,  shake, 
ne\€fjLL^€Lv  to  shake.  Cf.  compel,  impel,  push.]  1.  A  regu¬ 
lar  beating  or  throbbing  caused  in  the  arteries  by  the  con¬ 
tractions  of  the  ventricles  of  the  heart.  The  arteries  being 
already  filled  with  blood  under  pressure,  the  additional 
quantity  of  blood  forced  into  them  by  each  ventricular 
contraction  causes  a  distention  of  the  arterial  walls.  These, 
contracting  again  through  their  own  elasticity,  force  the 
blood  along,  distending  in  turn  the  part  of  the  artery  next 
beyond.  A  series  of  such  distentions  thus  travels  along 
the  arteries,  moving  from  the  heart.  The  pulse  is  lost  in 
the  capillaries,  and  hence  is  not  observable  in  the  veins.  In 
the  jugular  veins,  however,  a  so-called  venous  pulse,  com¬ 
municated  indirectly  from  the  contraction  of  the  right 
ventricle,  may  sometimes  be  noted.  The  human  pulse 
is  usually  observed  in  the  radial  artery  of  the  wrist.  Its 
normal  frequency  (variable  with  age,  emotions,  muscular 
exertion,  etc.)  is  from  70  to  75  per  minute,  but  is  much 
higher  in  infants  and  lower  in  old  people.  In  the  horse  it 
is  from  28  to  38  per  minute. 

2.  Fig.  :  Public  or  private  opinion  or  sentiment ;  esp.,  the 
general  tendency  of  thought  or  feeling  at  a  given  time  or 
period  ;  as,  the  pulse  of  an  audience;  the  pulse  of  patriotism. 

And  a  lost  pulse  of  feeling  stirs  again.  M  Arnold. 

3.  A  beat  or  stroke  ;  esp.,  any  measured  or  regular  beat ; 
any  short,  quick  motion,  regularly  repeated,  as  of  a  medium 
in  the  transmission  of  light,  sound,  etc.  ;  vibration  ;  pulsa¬ 
tion  ;  impulse.  “  A  pulse  of  the  breeze.”  G.  W.  Cable. 

The  measured  pulse  of  racing  oars  Tennyson. 

pulse,  v.  i.  ;  pulsed  (pulst) ;  puls'ing.  To  beat,  as  the  ar¬ 
teries  ;  to  move  in  pulses  or  beats  ;  to  pulsate;  throb.  Ray. 
pulse  glass  A  glass  tube  with  bulbs,  holding  ether  or  al¬ 
cohol, which  the  heat  of  the  hand  causes  to  boil  and  pulsate, 
pulse  wave  Physiol.  The  wave  of  increased  pressure 
started  by  the  ventricular  systole,  radiating,  at  the  rate  of 
about  29.5  feet  in  a  second,  from  the  semilunar  valves  over 
the  arterial  system. 

pul-sil'ic  (piU-sif'Tk),  a.  [ pulse  -f-  -fic.~\  Exciting  the 
pulse  ;  causing  pulsation. 

pul  slm'e-ter  (-sTm'e-ter),  n.  [pulse  -f-  -meter.]  Physiol. 
A  8phygmograph. 

pul'sion  (pul'slmn),  n.  [L .  pulsio,  fr.  pellere,  pulsum ,  to 
drive.]  The  act  of  driving  forward;  propulsion;  —  op¬ 
posed  to  suction  or  traction. 

pul  som'e  ter  (pul-s5m'e-ter),  n.  [  pulse  -f-  -meter.’]  1.  A 
kind  of  pump,  with  valves,  for  raising  water  by  steam, 
partly  by  atmospheric  pressure,  and  partly  by  the  direct 
action  of  the  steam  on  the  water,  without  intervention  of  a 
piston  ;  —  also  called  vacuum  pump. 

It  is  thermodynamically  very  ineffi¬ 
cient,  but  from  its  extreme  simplicity 
is  very  useful  in  certain  cases. 

Description  of  Illustration.  A,  Ji  Water 
Chambers.  C  Delivery  Chamber  (at  back). 

D  Suction  Valve.closed.F  Delivery  Valve, 
open.  F  Foot  Valve,  open.  (>'  Ball  Valve. 

H  Steam  Pipe.  A’  Delivery  Pipe  (at  back) 

L  IntermediatfWaterVeBsel  andAirCham- 
ber,  to  fill  A,  II  on  starting.  M,N Ports  con¬ 
necting  A  and  II  with  C  P  Suction  Pipe,  i 
The  action  is  as  follows  :  Steam  from  H I 
displaces  water  in  A  through  a  valve  (not  I 
shown)  into  C  until  water  level  reaches! 

A',  when  the  rush  of  steam  into  C  causes  ’ 
nearly  instantaneous  condensation  ;  then 
(r  shuts  off  steam,  1)  opens  and  causes  A  * 
to  fill  again  through  P  and  F  by  suction. 

The  steam  now  acts  on  /?,  shuts  E,  and 
causes  the  same  action  as  on  the  other  side. 

2.  A  sphygmograph,  or  pulsimeter. 
pul  ta'ceous  (pOl-ta'shfie),  a.  [Sec  1st 
pulse.]  Macerated  ;  softened  ;  pulpy; 
nearly  fluid. 

pul'ver-a-ble  (pfil'ver-a-b’l),  a.  Capa¬ 
ble  of  being  pulverized.  —  ??.  Anything  pulverable.  Obs. 
pul'ver-ate  (-at),  v.  t. ;  -at'ed  (-St/Sd) ;  -at'ing  (-at'Tng). 
[L.  pulveratus,  p.  p.  of  pulverare  to  pulverize.  See  pulver¬ 
ize.]  To  pulverize.  R. — puLver-a'tion  (-a'shwn),  n.  R. 
pul-ve're-ous  (pul-ve're-Ms),  o.  [See  pulverous.]  Covered 
with  dust ;  powdery  ;  pulverulent. 


Pulsometer. 


pulley  block  =  block,  n.,  7. 
pulley  frame.  =  iieadfkamk. 
pul'll  cat  (piU'T-kflt),  pul'li- 
cate  (  kftt).  Vars.  of  pulicat. 
Pul  li-cl-nel'la  ( pdoFf-chC-nCl'- 
lii).  Var.  of  Pulcinella.  See 

MASKED  COMEDY. 

pull'lng.  p.  pr.  Sr  vb.  n.  of  PULL. 

pul'llsh  +  POLISH. 

pul'lock.  Var.  of  pellock, 
porpoise. 

pull'  -off',  n.  Gun.  The  power 
which  must  be  applied  to  the 
trigger  to  discharge  a  gun. 
pullow.  +  PILAU, 
pul  lu  la'tion  (pfiPfi-la'shiln), 
n.  [Cf.  F.  pulluTation.]  1.  Act 
of  pullulating.  Obs.  or  R. 

2  Bot.  Gemmation, 
pul'lus  (pfil'us),  n. :  pi.  pulli 
(-1).  [L.]  Zool.  a  A  Young  bird 
in  the  downy  stage,  b  A  young 
animal  of  some  other  kina.  R. 
pnl'ment,  n.  [ME.,  fr.  OF.  pol- 
rnent,  poulment,  L.  pulmentum 
anything  eaten  with  bread,  a 
relish.]  A  kind  of  pottage.  Obs. 
pul  mo-bran'chl-a  ( p  Q  I'm  6- 


braij'kt-d),  rj. ;  pi.  -cm.*:  (-e). 
[NL.  See  PULMO-; -BRANC11IA.] 
Zool.  a  A  gill  or  gill-like  organ 
so  modified  as  to  breathe  air.  b 
A  book  lung,  as  of  a  spider.  — 
pul  mo-bran 'chi  al  (-tfl).  a. 

Pul  mobran'chl-a.  Pulmo- 
bran  chi-a'ta  (-a'ta).  n.  pi. 
[NL.]  Zool.  Syns.  of  Pulmo¬ 
nata.  —  pul'mo  branch  (pfiK- 
mf»-brfti)k),  pul  mo  bran 'chl- 
ate  (-br&i)'kY-at),  a.  Sr  n. 
pul  mo-car'di-ac,  «.,  pul  mo-cu- 
ta'ne-ouB,  a.  Sec  pulmo-. 
pul-mom'e-ter(pfil-m5m'e-tPr), 
//.  [pulmo-  +  -meter.]  Physiol. 
A  spirometer. 

pul'mo-nar  ( pfil'mA-ndr),  a. 
[See  pulmon  a  ky, o-l  Zool.  Hav¬ 
ing  lungs  or  lunglike  organs. 

fuFmo  na'ri-oua  (-na'rl-tli; 
15),  a.  [L  .pulmonarius.]  Dis- 
!  eased  in  the  lungs.  Obs.  or  R. 

pul'mo-na-ry  (-nft-rT),  n.  [Cf. 
i  F.  pulmonaire.]  Lungwort. 

pul'mo-nat  ed  (-nSt'Ccl),  a.  = 

I  pulmonate  a. 

Pul-mo'ne-a  (pfil-mC'nt-d),  n. 


)>l  [NL.]  Syn  of  Pulmonata 

a.  —  pul-mo'ni-an  <-nT-rtn),  n. 
pul  mon'l-cal.m  Pulmonic.  Ohs. 
Pul  mo-nif'er-a  ( pftl'mfi-n'rf'fr- 
a),n.pl.  [NL  See  pulmonifer- 
ous.]  Zool.  a  Syn.  of  Pi  lmona- 
ta  a.  b  A  group  of  terrestrial 
ta?nioglo8sate  gastropods  hav¬ 
ing  the  ctenidium  replaced  by  a 
respiratory  »ac.  —  pul-mon'i-fer 

(pul-mOn'T-fPr),  n. 
pul  mo-nlf'er-oui  (-Pr-us),  a. 
\  pulmo-4-  -remits.]  Pulmonate. 
pul  mo-nl'tis  (pfil'rnr'-nT'tYs),??. 
[NL.  ;  L .pulmo,  -onis,  lung  -f 
-itis.]  Med.  Pneumonia. 

Pul  mo-tra'che-a'ri-a  (-tra'kP- 
a'rl-d  ;  115),  n.  pi.  [NL.  See 

PULMO-;  TRACHEA.]  Syn.  of 

1st  Pulmonaria  b.  —  pul  mo- 
tra'che-al  i -tra'kP-dl),  a.  —  pul  - 
mo-tra'cho-a-ry  ( -It-rT ),  a.  V  n. 
—  pul  mo-tra'che-ate  (-lit),  a. 
pu'lo  ( poo'lfi),  n.  [Tag.  jmlo.] 
An  island.  Phil.  I.  [to  pulp. | 

pulp 'al( pill 'pdl),a.  Of  or  pert, 
pul  pa  men'ta.  n.j>l.  [L. pulpa- 
menta  tidbits.]  Delicacies.  Obs. 


pul  pa-tone'( pfil'pd-tCn' ).  pul'- 
pa-toon'  (-toon'),  n.  [Cf.  F. 
poulpeton,  poupeton.n  sort  of 
ragout.]  A  kind  of  French  ra¬ 
gout.  Obs. 
pulpe.  +  poulp. 
pul  pe-fac'tion  (  p  ft  Fn  P-f  &  k'- 
sh«n),  n.  [L  pulpa  pulp  +  -fac¬ 
tion.)  Med.  Conversion  into 
pulpy  matter. 

pul'plt,  »\  t.  To  Bupply  with  a 

pulpit.  Rare. 

pul  pit-a'ri-an  (pOM'pY-tii'rY- 
ax\),  n  A  preacher.  Obs. 
pul'pit-er,  n.  A  preacher.  Obs 
pul  pit'i-cal  (p<5m-pYt'Y-kdl),  a. 
i >f  or  pert,  to  the  pulpit.  —  pul- 
plt'i-cal-ly,  adv.  Rare. 
pul'pit  ish.  a.  See  -ish. 
pul'pit-ize.  r.  See-iZE.  Rare. 
pul'plt-man.  n.  Preacher.  Obs. 
pulpit  rock.  =  CHIMNEY  UOCK.l. 
pul'pit-ry.  n.  The  teaching  of 
the  pulpit ;  preaching.  Obs. 
pulp'lesB.  a.  See  -less. 
pu)p  machine.  =  pulp  engine. 
pu’s.  +  pulse. 

pul  'sa- til.  Pulsatile.  Re.f-  Sp. 


pulsation  pump.  =  momentum 
pump. 

pul'aa-tiv.  Pulsativc.  Ref.  Sp. 
pulse,  r.  f.  (See  pulse  a  beat- 
mgA  1.  To  drive;  impel.  Obs. 
2.  To  drive  by  a  pulsation  ;  to 
cause  to  pulsate.  Rare. 
pulse'less,  a.  See  -less. 
pul-sel'lum  (pfll-sf  l'«m),  n. 
[NL.,  dim.  of  L.  pulsus  a  beat¬ 
ing.]  Biol.  A  posterior  flagellum 
of  a  unicellular  organism, 
pulshede.  Ohs.  p.  p.  of  polish. 
pul'sidge  (pni'sii),  n.  Humor¬ 
ous  blunder  for  2d  pulse.  Shale. 
pul'sive  (pfil'sYv),  a.  Tending 
to  compel  :  compulsory.  Rare. 
pulst.  Pulsed.  Ref.  Sp. 
pult.  pulte  ~  pi  i  i .  POULT, 
pul 'ter.  f  poult  er,  poulterer, 
pul'ter,  n.  [Cf.  Sw. paltor  rags.] 
Rags.  Obs. 
pultere  +  pilter. 
pultese.  pultess.  *f*  poultice. 
pul-tif'i-cal,  a.  [L.  pul tificus.] 
Of  which  pottage  or  gruel  is 
made.  Obs. 
pultise.  +  POULTICE. 


pul'ton,  -tun  (pOl'tfin),  n. 
[Hind,  poltan,  fr.  F..  battalion.] 
A  native  infantry  regiment. 

dm. 

pu'/tre.  pultrie.  +  poultry. 
pultron.  «*•  POLTROON, 
pul'ture.  Var.  of  puture. 
pultz.  pulse. 
pu'lu  (pdb'ldo),  n.  [Hawaiian 
lit.,  Boft.]  The  soft,  elastic,  yel 
lowish  brown  chaff  obtained  i* 
tli e  Hawaiian  Islands  from  the 
young  fronds  of  tree  ferns  of  the 
genus  Cibotium,  chiefly  C.  men 
ziesii. 

puluere  pillow. 
pulv.  Ahbr.  Pulvis  (L..  powder), 
pul'ver-a-bl.  Pulverable.  R.  Sp. 
pul  ver-a'ceous  (p  tl  Pv  ?  r-&'- 
sh«s),  a.  Pulverulent, 
pulverain,  it.  [F.  pulrjrin.  It 
nolverino.]  A  kind  ot  powder 
horn.  Obs.  Sr  R. 
pul'ver-al  (pfil'vPr-tfl ),  a.  [L. 
pulvis,  pulverts.  dust,  powder.] 
Of  the  nature  of  powder.  Obs. 

Sul'ver-day',  n.  Ash  Wednes- 
ay.  Obs. 


ale,  senate,  efire,  flm,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofa  ;  eve,  Gvent,  find,  recent,  maker;  ice,  Ill;  old,  8bey,  orb,  Odd,  s6ft,  connect ;  use,  unite,  urn,  fip,  circus,  menu ; 

U  Foreign  Word.  f  Obsolete  Variant  of.  +  combined  with.  «  equals. 
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pul'ver  lzo  (p51'ver-iz),  v.  t.  &  i.  ;  -ized  (-izd) ;  -ii'ing 
(-iz'Tug).  \Y .  pulverUer,  or  L. pulverizare,  (r.  pulvis  dust, 
powder.  See  powder.]  To  reduce,  or  be  reduced,  to  flue 
powder  or  dust,  as  by  beating,  grinding,  or  the  like.  — 
pul  ver-l-za'tlon  (-T-za'shSn  ;  -i-za'slmn),  n. 
pulrerlzed  augar.  the  standard  powdered  sugar  derived  from 
granulated  sugar  by  grinding,  not  so  fine  as  confection¬ 
ers’  sugar.  —  p.  water,  water  reduced  to  a  luistlike  spray, 
pul'ver  lz  er  (-lz'er),  n.  One  that  pulverizes,  as,  Agric  ,  a 
device  for  pulverizing  the  Soil. 
pul'ver-ous  (piU'ver-izs),  a.  [Cf. 

L.  pulvercus,  fr.  pul  vis,  pulveris,  a 
dust,  powder.]  Pow-  ~7a 

dery.  Ufc - *— 

pul-ver'u  lence(pfil-  ‘  ~ 

vSr'(56-lSns),n.  State 
of  being  pulverulent; 
dustiness. 

pul-ver'u-len  t  „  , 

(-lint),  a.  [L.  pul-  Pulverizer,  Agnc. 

verulentus,  fr.  pulvis, pulveris,  dust,  powder.]  Consisting 
of,  or  reducible  to,  fine  powder  ;  covered,  or  looking  as  if 
covered,  with  dust  or  powder  ;  dusty. 
pul'vil-lar(piil'vT-kir),a.  [SeePULviLLus.]  a  Cushionlike; 
pul vi nar.  b  Zool.  Of  or  pert,  to  a  pulvillus. 
pul-villus  (pQl-vTl'ws),  11. ;  pi.  -li  (-i).  [L..  a  little 

cushion.]  Zool.  A  pad,  often  covered  with  short  hairs  ora 
cushionlike  or  suckeilike  organ  or  process,  on  an  insect’s 
foot,  esp.  one  between  the  claws  of  the  last  segment.  It 
is  variously  developed  and  modified  in  different  groups, 
often  forming  an  adhesive  organ,  and  many  different 
names,  as  empodium}  paimuia,  plan/ula ,  onychium ,  etc., 
have  been  applied  to  it  or  to  its  modifications,  or  to  struc¬ 
tures  supposed  to  represent  ;t.  In  many  Diptera  there  are 
two  on  each  foot,  and  between  them  a  third  appendage, 
which  is  specifically  termed  empodium.. 
pul-vi'nar  (pul-vi'ndr),  a.  [L.  pulvinar  is.]  1-  Resembling 
a  cushion  or  pillow. 

2.  Bot.  Pertaining  to  the  pulvinus. 
pul-vi'nar,  n.  [L.,  a  cushion.]  1.  A  cushion.  Obs. 

2.  Anal.  A  prominence  on  the  hack  of  the  optic  thalamus. 
Pul'vi  na'ri-a  (piil'vi-na'n-a  ;  115),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  L.  pulvi¬ 
nus  cushion  ;  —  from  the  appearance  of  the  egg  case.  ]  Zool. 
A  genus  of  scale  insects  in  which  the  females  are  large,  flat, 
and  nearly  circular,  and  secrete  a  cottony  egg  case.  P.  in- 
numerabilis  and  P.  acericola  often  damage  maple  trees  in 
the  United  States.  Also  [/.  e.],  an  insect  of  this  genus, 
pul'vi  nate  (piil'vT-nat)  1  a.  [L.  pulvinalvs ,  fr.  pulvinus a 
pul'vi  »at  ed  (-nat'6d)  \  cushion,  an  elevation.]  1.  Arch. 

Curved  convexly  or  swelled;  as,  a pulvinaled  frieze. 

2  a  Bot.  &  Zool.  Cushion-shaped,  b  Bot.  Having  a  pul¬ 
vinus  ;  pulvinar. 

—  pul'vi  nate-ly,  adv. 

pul  vi  na'tion  (pul'vT-na'sliun),  n.  Arch.  A  convex  curve 
or  swelling. 

pul  Vi'nus  (pBl-vi'nSs),  n.  ;  pi.  -ni  (-ni).  [L.,  cushion.] 
Bot.  The  cushionlike  enlargement  of  a  petiole  at  the  point 
of  insertion  on  the  stem,  or  of  a  secondary  petiole  at  its  in¬ 
sertion  on  the  rachis.  In  many  cases  the  pulvinus  forms  a 
definite  articulation,  and  is  the  seat  of  irritability  in  leaves, 
pul'vi  plume  (pul'vT-plobm  ;  243),  n.  [L.  pulvis  dust,  pow¬ 
der  -+-  pluma  feather.]  Zool  A  powder-down  feather, 
pil'ma  (pu'md),  n.  [Peruv.  puma.]  The  cougar, 
pu'ml-cate  (pu'mT-kat),  v.  t. ;  -cat'ed  (-kat'Sd) ;  -cat'ing 
(-kat'Tng).  [L.  pumicatvs ,  p.  p.  of  pumicare  to  pumicate, 
fr .  pumex.  See  pumice.]  To  make  smooth  with  pumice.  R. 
pum'ice  (pum'Ts ;  277),  n.  [ME.  pomice ,  pumps ,  pumyscht 
(cf.  OF.  pumice ,  pomis),  fr.  L.  pumex ,  pumicis ,  prob.  akin 
to  spuma  foam  :  cf.  AS.  pumic- stan.  Cf.  pounce  a  powder, 
spume.]  A  highly  vesicular  volcanic  glass,  produced  by 
the  extravasation  of  water  vapor  at  a  high  temperature  as 
lava  comes  to  the  surface  ;  hardened  volcanic  glass  froth. 
Its  color  is  white,  gray,  yellowish,  or  brownish,  rarely  red. 
It  is  much  used,  esp.  in  the  form  of  powder,  for  smooth¬ 
ing  and  polishing.  Called  also  pumice  atone. 
pu:n'ice,  v.  t.  To  clean,  smooth,  etc.,  with  pumice, 
pum'iced  (-1st),  a.  Rendered  like  pumice, 
pumiced  sole  or  foot,  Veter.,  a  horse’s  hoof  in  which  the 
Lorn  of  the  sole  about  the  toe  has  become  spongy  and 
crumbled  away,  leaving  the  sensitive  tissues  exposed, 
pu-ml'ceous  (pu-mlsh'as),  a.  [L.  pumiceus.]  Of  or  per¬ 
taining  to  pumice  ;  resembling  pumice  in  structure, 
pumice  soap.  Any  hard  soap  charged  with  a  gritty  pow¬ 
der,  as  silica,  alumina,  powdered  pumice,  etc. 
pu  mic'i-form  (p6-mTs'T-f6rin  ;  pfim'T-st-),  a.  [ pumice  -J- 
-form.~\  Having  the  structure  of  pumice  ;  pumiceous. 
pum'l-cose  (pum'T-kos),  a.  [L.  pumicosus.]  Pumiceous. 
pump  (pfimp),  n.  [Prob.  so  called  as  being  worn  for  pomp 
or  ornament.  See  pomp.]  A  low  shoe  with  a  perfectly  plain 
surface,  a  thin  sole,  and,  in  those  for  men,  a  low  heel, 
pump,  n.  [Akin  to  D.  pomp ,  G.  pumpe ,  F.  pompe  ;  orig. 
uncert. ;  perh.  imitative  of  the  sound  (cf.  plump,  adv.).'] 

1.  Any  of  numerous  devices  or  machines  for  raising,  trans¬ 
ferring,  or  compressing  liquids  or  gases,  or  for  attenuating 
gases,  esp.  by  suction,  or  pressure,  or  both.  See  air 

PUMP,  CHAIN  PUMP,  FORCE  PUMP,  GEISSLER  PUMP,  LIFT  PUMP, 
MERCURY  PUMP,  PULSOMETER,  SAND  PUMP,  SHELL  PUMP, 
SpRENGEL  PUMP,  SUCTION  PUMP,  VACUUM  PUMP,  etc. 

2.  Arch.  A  large  timber  set  vertically  under  the  wall  or 
pier  of  a  building  to  be  lifted  or  altered. 

3  Act  of  pumping  one  for  information  or  the  like.  Rare. 
pump,  v.  t.  ;  pumped  (pumpt) ;  pump'ing.  1.  To  raise  with 

a  pump,  as  water  or  other  liquid. 

2.  To  draw  water,  air,  or  the  like  from  ;  to  free  from 
water,  etc.,  by  means  of  a  pump  ;  as,  to  pump  a  ship.  # 

3.  Fig.  :  To  draw  out  or  obtain,  as  information,  secrets,  or, 


by  chronom- 


now  rarely,  money,  by  persistent  questioning  or  plying ;  to 
question  or  ply  persistently  in  order  to  elicit  something. 

But  pump  not  me  for  politics  Otway 

4.  To  operate,  by  a  handle  or  lever,  as  if  by  a  puinp  handle, 
to  pump  by  heads,  Oil  Wells ,  to  pump  (a  slow-flowing  well) 
intermittently  by  allowing  the  contents  to  accumulate  to 
a  certain  depth  and  then  emptying  the  well, 
pump  (pump),  v.  i.  1.  To  work,  or  raise  water,  etc.,  with 
a  pump. 

2.  Mech.  To  hunt,  as  a  pair  of  synchronous  electric  motors. 

3.  To  move  up  and  down  like  a  pump  handle,  as  a  man  in 
operating  a  hand  car.  See  pumping  of  the  barometer. 

pump'ago  (pum'paj),  n.  That  which  is  raised  by  pumping, 
or  the  work  done  by  pumping, 
pump  brake  1.  The  lever  of  a  hand  pump. 

2.  Mach.  A  hydraulic  brake,  as  for  controlling  the  recoil 
of  a  gun,  operating  on  the  principle  of  the  cataract, 
pump  center  or  centre  A  conical  center  for  a  pair  of  di¬ 
viders  or  machinist’s  compasses. 

Pump  cylinder  1.  The  cylinder  of  a  pump. 

2.  A  kind  of  sliding  telescopic  gauge  used  l 
eter  makers. 

pump  dale.  Naut.  The  discharge  spout  of  a  bilge  pump, 
pump'er  (pfim'per),  n.  a  One  who  pumps,  b  The  instru¬ 
ment  or  machine  used  in  pumping,  c  An  oil  well  which 
lias  to  be  pumped.  U.  S. 

pump'er  nick  el  (pum'per-nik'T ;  G.  pbbm'per-),  n.  [G.] 
A  sort  of  bread,  made  of  unbolted  rye,  which  forms  the 
chief  food  of  the  Westphalian  peasants  and  is  uow  common 
elsewhere.  It  is  acid,  but  nourishing, 
pum'pet  (pum'pgt),  n.  Also  pum'pet-balP.  [OF.  pom- 
petle.]  Print.  A  kind  of  elastic  inking  ball.  Obs. 
pump'ing,  p.  nr.  &  v b.  n.  of  pump.  —  pumping  of  the 
barometer,  a  rather  rapid  rise  and  fall  of  the  column  of  the 
mercurial  barometer  ;  also,  a  corresponding  oscillation  of 
the  index  of  the  aneroid  barometer  or  of  the  recording  pen 
of  the  barograph.  Pumping  is  due  to  various  causes,  as 
change,  of  pressure  or,  in  the  mercurial  barometer,  inertia 
attending  changes  in  the  rate  of  vertical  motion,  etc. 
pump  ing-back'  meth  od.  Elec.  A  method  of  testing 
two  similar  electric  machines,  one  taking  and  the  other  re¬ 
turning  power,  the  net  power  consumption  being  only  the 
power  losses  in  the  two  machines, 
pumping  engine.  An  engine  used  for  pumping ;  esp.,  a 
steam  engine  and  pump  combined  for  raising  water, 
pumping  jack  A  device  over  a  deep  well  for  operating 
the  pump  by  belt  power, 
pump'kln  (pump'ktn  ; 
collog  .  and  commonly 
puq'kTn),  n.  [For  older 
pomp  ion,  pompon ,  OF. 
pompon,  poupon,  popon  jj  . T/x1 
(cf.  It.  popon e),  fr.  L. 
pepo,peponis,  Gr.  niiruiv, 
properly,  cooked  by  the  q 
sun,  ripe,  mellow  ;  —  so 
called  because  not  eaten 
till  ripe.  Cf.  cook,  n.] 

1.  a  The  well-known 
gourdlike  fruit  of  a  cu- 

curbitaceous  vine  (C«-  Pllmping  Jnck.  A  BfU  PuUey, . 
cut  bita  pepo)  widely  cul-  p  Reducing  Gear  ;  C  Rod  to  con- 
tivated  as  food  for  stock,  nect  with  Pump  Rod.  To  vary  the 
as  a  vegetable,  and  for  stroke  attach  C  to  different  bosses 
making  pumpkin  pies.  on  the  large  ?ear  wheel 
There  are  numerous  varieties ;  the  majority  are  nearly 
round  in  shape  and  deep  yellow  in  color,  b  The  coarse, 
prickly-hairy  pumpkin  vine.  It  has  large  slightly  lobed 
leaves  and  yellow  flowers  with  erect  corolla  lobes. 

2.  In  England,  any  large  variety  of  squash.  See  Citation. 

In  Europe  the  large  varieties  of  Cucurbit  a  maxima  are  known 

as  pumpkins ,  but  in  this  country  the  fruits  of  this  species  are 
known  usually  as  squashes.  In  America  the  words  pumpkin  and 
squash  are  used  almost  indiscriminately.  .  .  The  field  or  com¬ 
mon  pie pumpkins  are  C.  pepo;  so  are  vegetable  marrows  ;  also 
the  summer  squashes.  L.  11.  Bailey. 

pumpkin  seed  1.  The  seed  of  a  pumpkin. 

2.  Zool.  a  Any  of  various  small  fresh-water  sunfislies,  esp. 
the  common  sunfish  (Eupomolis gibbosus).  b  The  butter- 
fish  ( Poronofus  triacanthus). 

pump  rod.  The  rod  to  which  the  bucket  of  a  pump  is  fas¬ 
tened,  attached  to  the  brake  or  handle  ;  the  piston  rod. 
pun  (pun),  v.  t.  ;  punned (pund) ;  pun'ning.  [See  pound  to 
beat.]  1.  To  pound  ;  beat;  crush.  Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 

He  would  pun  thee  into  shivers  with  his  fist.  Shak. 
2.  To  ram,  or  consolidate  by  beating  or  ramming.  Eng. 
pun,  n.  [Orig.  uncert.;  cf.  pun  to  pound,  pound  to  beat.] 
A  play  on  words  of  the  same  sound  but  different  meanings 
or  on  different  applications  of  a  word,  producing  an  odd  or 
ludicrous  effect ;  a  kind  of  verbal  quibble. 

A  better  pun  on  this  word  was  made  on  the  Beggar's  Opera, 
which,  it  was  said,  made  Gay  rich,  and  Rich  gay.  Walpole. 
Syn.  —  Pun,  paronomasia,  assonance.  A  pun  is  a  play 
on  words  of  the  same  sound  but  different  meaning,  or  on 
different  meanings  of  the  same  word,  always  for  the  sake 
of  ludicrous  effect ;  paronomasia  in  rhetoric  is  a  playing 
on  words  of  similar  but  not  the  same  sound,  commonly  for 
antithesis;  the  word,  however,  is  often  synonymous  with 
pun  ;  assonance,  as  here  compared,  denotes  mere  resem¬ 
blance  of  sound  without  relation  to  significance ;  thus, 
**  Ye  be  burly ,  my  Lord  of  Burleigh ,  but  ye  shall  make  less 
stir  . .  .  than  my  Lord  of  Leicester  ”  is  a  pun  ;  “  Per  aspera 
ad  astra  ”  is  paronomasia ;  teach  each  ”  is  an  assonance. 
pun,  v.  i.  To  make  puns,  or  a  pun. 

II  pu'na  (poo'na),  n.  [Sp.,  of  Peruv.  origin.]  A  cold  arid 
table-land,  as  in  the  Andes  of  Peru, 
pu  na-lu'an  (poo'na-loo'an),  a.  [Hawaiian  punalua,  orig. 
to  make  an  equal  of  one,  to  have  wives  or  husbands  in 
common.]  Designating,  or  pert,  to,  a  type  of  marriage 
or  family  formerly  prevalent  among  the  natives  of  Ha¬ 


waii.  The  marriage  consists  in  the  marriage  of  a  group  of 
brothers  to  a  group  of  sisters,  each  woman  being  the  w  ife 
of  all  the  men  and  each  man  the  husband  of  all  the  women. 
Some  consider  this  type  a  survival  of  communal  marriage, 
pu'na  mu  (poo'ua-moo), ».  [Maori  pounamu.]  A  kind  of 
jade  ;  nephrite.  New  Zealand. 
punch  (pQnch;  140),  n.  [Prob.  shortened  from  puncheon 
a  cask  for  liquor.]  A  beverage  varying  greatly  in  com¬ 
position,  but  now  usually  composed  of  wine  or  distilled 
liquor,  water,  milk,  tea,  or  the  like, with  sugar,  lemon  juice, 
and,  often,  spice  or  mint; — usually  called  claret,  milk, 
or  rum  punch ,  or  the  like,  from  a  principal  ingredient, 
punch  (pQnch),  n.  Anything  sh^vt  and  thick,  as  a  person 
or  a  draft  horse.  Scot.  &  Dial.  Eng. 

Punch,  n.  [Abbr.fr .punchinello.]  The  principal  charac¬ 
ter  in  Punch  and  Judy. a  puppet  show  in  which  a  little  hump¬ 
back  Punch,  with  a  large  noo.ked  nose,  quarrels  with  Ins 
wife,  Judy,  and  does  various  dh  orderly  and  tragical  things 
in  a  ludicrous  way.  — Punch,  Mr.,  the  famous  English  hu¬ 
morous  and  satirical  weekly,  established  1841,  personified, 
punch,  u.  t. ;  punched (puncht) ;  punching.  [ME .punchen, 
perh.  the  same  word  as  E.  pun¬ 
ish.]  To  strike  or  thrust  for¬ 
cibly  against,  esp.  with  the 
fist ;  as,  to  punch  one’s 
head  ;  to  punch  the  fire, 
punch,  7i.  A  quick  thrust 
ora  blow,  as  with  the  fist, 
punch,  7i.  [Abbr.  fr. 
puncheon.]  1.  A  tool,  usu¬ 
ally  of  steel,  variously 
shaped  at  one  end  for  dif¬ 
ferent  uses,  and  either  a  Blacksmith’*'  Round  Punch  ;  b 
solid  or  hollow  and  sharp-  Punch  for  cutting  :  c,  c/,rl.  and  e 
edged  ;  a  die.  See  belt 
punch. 

2.  Specif. :  A  short  tapering  steel  rod,  for  driving  the  heads 
of  nails  or  brads  below  the  surface. 

3.  An  extension  cap  or  dolly  for  a 
pile  driver. 

4.  A  prop,  as  for  the  roof  of  a  mine, 
punch,  v.  1.  [From  punch,  n .,  a 

tool :  cf.  F.  poinfonner.]  To  per¬ 
forate,  stamp,  or  make  with  an  in¬ 
strument  by  pressure  or  by  a 
as,  to  punch  a  hole,  a  ticket. 


Punches  lor  stamping  ;  f  Matrix 
stamped  by  Pui.cn  e. 
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Punch  for  Punching 
Machine.  1  Shearing 
Punch  ;  2  Bolster  ;  3 
Stripper  ;  4  Work. 


chon,  dial,  form  of  OF.  &  F.  poin- 
f*0?i awl,  bodkin,  puncheon;  cf.  mod¬ 
ern  Pr.  dial,  poungoun, pounchoun  ; 
fr.  L.  punctio  a  pricking,  fr .pungere 
to  prick.  See  pungent;  cf.  punch 
a  tool,  punction,  pounce  a  talon,  a 
stamp.]  1.  A  dagger.  Cf.  bodkin,  1.  Obs.  Barbour. 
2  A  figured  stamp,  die,  or  punch,  used  by  goldsmiths, 
cutlers,  etc. 

3.  a  Stonecutting.  A  pointed  steel  tool,  used  esp.  in  marble 
work,  b  Carp.  A  short,  upright  piece  of  timber  in  fram¬ 
ing  ;  a  short  post ;  an  intermediate  stud. 

4.  A  split  log  or  heavy  slab  with  the  face  smoothed. 

6.  [OF.  ponchon ;  prob.  the  same  as  OF .ponchon  an  awl ; 
the  cask  was  perh.  stamped  with  a  puncheon.]  A  large 
cask  of  varying  capacity  ;  also,  its  volume  as  a  measure. 
The  legal  value  in  England  of  the  wine  puncheon  was  for¬ 
merly  84  wine  gallons  (70  imperial  gals.).  In  the  old  beer 
measure  a  puncheon  was  equal  to  two  barrels  or  72  gallons, 
punch'er  (pQn'cher),  n.  One  that  punches ;  specif. ;  a 
Mining ,  etc.  =  punching  machine,  b  A  cow-puncher  ; 
a  cowboy.  Collog.  c  Teleg.  A  perforator, 
pun'chi-nel'lo  (piin'cht-nSl'o),  n.  [It.  pulcinella ,  prob. 
orig.  a  term  of  endearment,  dim.  of  pulcina ,  pulcino , 
a  chicken,  fr.  L.  pullicenus,  pullus.  Cf.  pullet.]  1.  A 
Punch  ;  a  buffoon  ;  orig.  [cajj.],  in  Italian  puppet  shows,  a 
fat,  short,  and  humpbacked  character.  See  Polichinelle. 
2.  Any  similar  grotesque  or  absurd  personage, 
punching,  p.  pr.  &•  vb.  n.  of  punch.  Hence  :  n.  A  piece 
or  burr  removed,  as  from  a  steel  plate,  by  a  punch, 
punching  bag.  A  stuffed  or  inflated  bag  suspended  to  be 
punched  for  exercise  or  for  training  in  boxing.  —  p.  ma¬ 
chine.  a  Mach.  A  machine  tool  used  for  punching  holes  in 
metal  or  in  other  material,  b  Coal  Mining.  A  mechanical 
cutter  which  operates  by  successive  blows  of  a  chisel- 
pointed  bar  forming  the  continuation  of  the  piston  rod  of 
the  machine. 

punc'tate  (puqk'tat)  1  a.  [From  L.  punctum  point.  See 
punc'tat-ed  (-tat-gd)  I  point.]  1.  Ending  ill  a  point.  Rare. 
2.  Bot.  d*  Zool.  Dotted  w  ith  minute  spots  or  depressions, 
punctate  parabola,  a  parabola  with  an  acnode. 
punc-ta'Uon(pui]k-ta'shun),  n.  [See  punctate.]  1.  The 
condition  or  quality  of  being  punctate. 

2.  Bot.  it'  Zool.  A  minute  spot  or  depression. 

3.  [Cf.  LL.  punctuatio  contract.]  Civil  Laic.  A  prelim¬ 
inary  statement  in  writing  presenting  matters  proposed  to 
be  put  into  a  contemplated  contract. 

4  Act  of  perforating.  Rare. 

Punctation  of  Erne,  a  document  in  twenty-three  articles,  pre¬ 
pared  at  Ems,  Germany,  Aug.  25,  1786,  by  the  Roman 
Catholic  archbishops  of  Cologne,  Treves,  Mainz,  and  Salz¬ 
burg,  asserting  episcopal  rights  against  the  Pope.  The 
Pope  in  his  answer  (1789)  denied  the  justness  of  any  of  the 
articles,  and  the  archbishops  had  to  acquiesce, 
punc-ta'tor  (-ter),  n.  One  who  marks  with  points.  Spe¬ 
cif.,  one  who  furnished  Hebrew  texts  with  vowel  points, 
as  in  punctuating  the  Masora.  Cf.  punctuation,  «.,  2. 
punc'ti-form  (puqk'tT-fSrm),  a.  [L.  punctum  point  -|- 
-form.]  Having  the  form  or  character  of  a  point  or  dot. 


pul'ver  in,  pul'ver-ine(p01'ver- 
Tn),  n.  [L  pulvis,  p ulreris,  dust, 
powder.]  Ashes  of  barilla, 
pul'ver  lz  a  ble  (-Tz'd-b’l),  a. 
Sec  -ABLE. 

pul'ver-l-zate  (pfil'vPr-Y-zat), 
a.  |  L. pulverizatus,  p.  p.]  Pul¬ 
verized.  Ob 8.  [05s.  I 

pulverizatous,  a.  Pulverized.! 
pul  ver  u  len'te-ous.  a.  Pul¬ 
verulent  :  dusty.  Obs. 

Pul'ver  Wednesday.  Ash 
Wednesday.  Obs. 
pul'vll,  n.  [It.  nolriglin ;  cf.  L. 
pulvillus  a  little  cushion,  OF. 
putville  pledget.  Cf.  pulvil¬ 
lus.]  A  sachet  powder  —'-,  t.  To 
powder  with  pulvil.  Both  Obs. 
pulvlllo,  n.  A  pulvil.  Obs. 
pul-vll'll-form  (  pfl  1-vYl'T-f firm), 


a.  [L.  pulvillus  little  cushion 

+  -form.]  Zool.  Cushionlike. 
pul  vil'li-o  (-T-C),  pul-vil'lo(-6), 
n.  =  PULVIL. 

pul  vin'l-form(phl-vTn'Y-fftrm). 

a.  [Ij.jndriuus  cushion  +  -form.') 
Pulvinar. 

pul-vln/u-lu»(-vYn'fi-H1s),7?.;p/. 
-Li  (-11).  (L.,  a  little  mound.] 
Zool.  A  pulvillus. 
pul-war'  (pfil-wiir').  n.  [Hind. 
pal  war.]  A  kind  of  light,  keel- 
less,  river  boat.  India. 
pulwere  +  pillow'. 
pul'za  oil  (pnl'zri).  [/mhrn  is 
prob.  corrupt,  of  Pg.  ptnhogs  dr 
purga  purgative  seeds  ]  See  oil. 
Table  I. 

pum'ble.  +  pummel. 
pum'e-lo  (pfim'P-lfl).  Var.  of 


pomelo.  [Pumice.  i?are.| 

pu'mex  (pO'mCks),  n.  [L.]| 
pu'mey.  t  pumy 
pumice  stone.  =  pumice. 
pumishe  f  pumice 
pumm&ce.  Var.  of  pomace. 
pum'mel  (pttm'gl).  Var.  of 
POMMEL.  [POMELO.I 

pum'me-lo(pfim'f!-l5).  Var.  of  | 
pum'mice.  pum'mis  ( dial 
ptim'Ys  ;  pd&m'-).  Obs.  or  dial, 
vars.  of  pomace. 
pum'my  (dial.  pflm'Y,  pdbm't). 
Var.  of  pomace.  Obs.  or  Dint. 
pump'-back'  meth  od.  =  pump- 

I  NO-BACK  METHOD. 

pump  bob.  A  bell  crank  or  simi¬ 
lar  device  for  converting  rotary 
into  reciprocating  motion, 
pumped  i  p  ft  m  p  t),  a.  Out  of 


breath  :  winded.  Collog. 

pumpelmoos.  d*  pompelmoose. 
pum'pl  on.  Var.  of  pompion. 
pump'kin-seed'  oil.  See  o  r  l. 

Table  1. 

pumpkin  tree.  The  alpine  fir. 
pum>ple(pftm'p’l).  Dial.  Eng. 
var.  of  pimple.  [pump  rod. I 
pump  spear,  pump  staff.  =| 
pumpt.  rumped.  K.Sp.  i 

pu'my  (ptl'mY),  n.  A  pebble.  | 
pumys,  pumysche.  +  pumice. 
pun.  Abbr.  Puncheon, 
pun,  r.  t.  To  persuade  or  affect 
bv a  pun. 

pu'na  ( poo'nd).  Var.  ofPOON. 
punaise  Var.  of  PUNESE. 

f>un'a  too  (  piin'd-t<5o),  n.  [Ma- 
avnlam  panatu ,  fr.  pana  pal¬ 
myra  pal  in.]  The  preserved  fruit 


of  the  palmyra  palm.  India. 

punce.  punch,  a  beverage, 
punch,  t  punish. 
pnnch  (pd&nsh  ;  pilnsh),  a. 
Short ;  stout ;  thickset.  Scot  Sr 
Dial.  Eng.  [OH  ay  at.  I 

pun-cha'yet.  Var.  of  pan-| 
punch  bowl.  A  large  bowl  for 
punch. 

punchement.  +  punishment. 
punch  house.  An  inn,  tavern,  or 
boarding  house, esp.  for  seamen; 
—  chiefly  a  native  term.  India. 


puncht  Punched.  Rtf.  Sp. 

punch'y  (pfin'chY  ;  dial,  p&n'- 
shY,  pohn'-),  a.  [See  2d  punch.] 
Short  and  thick,  or  fat.  Collog. 
punct  ( puijkt),  /I.  [L. punctum.] 
A  point.  Obs.  or  R. 
punct,  v.  t.  [L.  punctus ,  p.  n.  of 
pungere.]  To  puncture  Obs. 
punc'ta.  +  punta. 
punc'ta,  ji..  L. pi.  of  punctum. 
H  punc-ta'tim  (ptiqk-ta'tYm), 
adv.  [L.,  briefly.]  Point  for 
point. 


pun 'chin.  +  PUNCHEON,  timber,  p  u  n  c-t  i  c'u-1  ar  (pliijk-tYk'fl- 
Punch'i-ness  ( pttn'chY-nCs),  «.  Tar),  a.  Comprised  in,  or  like, 


Likeness  to  the  puppet  Punch, 
punching  bear.  =  bear,  (!  a. 

punehion  ^  PUNCHEON. 

punch  pliers.  Pliers  for  perfo¬ 
rating  leather,  paper,  etc. 


a  point  -,  exact.  Obs. 

?unc-tic'u-late  (-lftt),  «.  [Dim. 

r.  punctulate.]  Punctulate. 
punc-tic'u-h»e  (-Ids),  a.  Punc¬ 
tulate. 


food,  foot ;  out,  oil;  chair  ;  go  ;  sing,  iijk  ;  fhen,  thin  ;  nature,  verdure  (250) ;  K  =  cli  in  G.  ich,  acli(144);  boN  ;  yet;  zh  =  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Quid*. 

Fall  explanations  of  Abbreviations,  Signs,  etc..  Immediately  precede  the  Vocabulary. 


PUNCTILIO 


1736 


PUOY 


punc-til'i  0  (pui)k-tTl'T-o ;  -yo ;  7),  ii.  ;  pi.  -ios  (-T-oz;  1 
-yoz).  [It.  puntiylio ,  or  Sp.  jmnlillo ,  dim.  fr.  L.  punctum , 
point.  See  point,  rt.]  1.  A  small  point  or  particle.  Obs. 
2.  A  nice  point  of  exactness  in  conduct,  ceremony,  or  pro¬ 
ceeding  ;  particularity  or  exactness  in  forms. 

They  will  not  part  with  the  least  punctilio  in  their  opinions 
and  practices.  Fuller. 

punc-til'i- 0U3  (-T-«s  ;  -yfis  ;  7),  a.  [Cf.  It.  puntigliosu ,  Sp. 
pnntUloso .]  Attentive  to  punctilio  ;  very  nice  or  exact  in 
the  forms  of  conduct,  etiquette,  or  duty.  “  A  punctilious 
observance  of  divine  laws.”  Rogers. 

Syn.  —  See  scrupulous. 

—  punc-til'i  ous  ly.  adv.—  punc  til'i  ous  ness,  n. 
punc'tu-al  (pQqk'ty-al),  a.  [F.  ponduel  (cf.  Sp.  puntual, 
it .puntuale),  fr.  L.  punctum  point.  See  point.]  1.  Con¬ 
sisting  in  a  point ;  limited  to  a  point ;  unextended.  Milton. 
The  theory  of  the  punctual  exigence  of  the  soul.  Kraut/i. 

2.  Present ;  belonging  to  this  point  of  time.  Obs. 

3.  Observant  of  nice  points  ;  punctilious;  precise. 

So  much  on  punctual  niceties  they  stuud.  C.  Pitt. 

4.  Appearing  or  done  at,  or  adhering  exactly  to,  a  regular 
or  an  appointed  time  ;  prompt  ;  as,  a  punctual  man. 

Syn.  —  See  prompt. 

punc  tu-al'i-ty  (-51'T-tT),  n.  [Cf.  F.ponctualite.']  Quality 
or  state  of  being  punctual ;  specif.  :  a  Quality  of  consist¬ 
ing  in,  or  being  limited  to,  a  point,  b  Exactness  ;  punc¬ 
tiliousness.  Rare,  c  Quality  or  habit  of  keeping  one’s 
engagements  at  the  exact  time  ;  promptness, 
punc'tu-al  ly  (pfii]k'^u-al-T),  adv.  In  a  punctual  manner  ; 

specif.  :  a  Exactly ;  precisely.  Noiv  R.  b  Promptly, 
punc'tu-ate  (puqk'^u-at),  v.  t.  ;  -at/ed  (-at'Sd) ;  -at'ing 
(-at/Tng).  [Cf.  F.  ponctuer ,  LL.  punctuate  to  define,  fix. 
See  punctual.]  To  separate  (written  matter)  into  sen¬ 
tences,  clauses,  etc.,  by  points  or  stops;  to  separate  with 
or  as  if  with  marks  of  punctuation, 
punc'tu-ate,  v.  i.  To  use  punctuation  marks, 
punc  tu-a'tion  (-a'shfin), ».  [Cf. F. ponctuation.]  1.  Gram. 
Act  or  art  of  punctuating  a  writing  or  discourse  ;  division 
of  literary  composition  into  sentences,  and  members  of  a 
sentence,  by  moans  of  points,  so  as  to  make  clear  the  au¬ 
thor’s  meaning  by  indicating  their  structure  to  the  eye. 
Punctuation  is  chiefly  done  with  four  points  :  the  period 
[•],  the  colon  [:J,  the  semicolon  [;J,and  the  comma  [,J.  Other 
points  used,  partly  rhetorical  and  partly  grammatical,  are 
the  note  of  interrogation  [?J.the  note  of  exclamation  [!],  the 
parentheses  [(  )J,  the  flash  [  —  J,  and  brackets  [[  ]J.  Punc¬ 
tuation  is  close  when  the  points,  esp.  commas,  are  used 
rofusely,  and  wherever  clearness  and  precision  are  the 
rst  requisite,  as  in  this  dictionary ;  it  is  open ,  as  in  prev¬ 
alent  English  literary  usage,  when  points  are  omitted 
wherever  possible  without  ambiguity. 

2.  The  system  of  vowel  signs  and  accents,  invented  about 
the  7th  century  a.d.,  used  in  the  Masora.  See  Masora. 

Two  systems  of  punctuation  are  completely  known  to  us  :  (a) 
that  employed  in  most  MSS.  and  in  all  printed  editions,  the 
so-called  Tiberian,  named  from  the  city  of  Tiberias,  where  the 
study  of  the  Ma(s)sora  flourished  for  centuries.  This  system 
has  special  accents  for  .  .  .  Psalms,  Proverbs,  and  Job.  ( h )  The 
supralinear  punctuation ,  so  named  bceause  all  the  vowel  signs 
are  placed  over  the  consonants  ;  it  was  in  use,  alongside  of  the 
Tiberian  system,  among  a  portion  of  the  Jews  of  Babvlonia 
(hence  its  usual  designation,  •*  Babylonian  jiunct nation  ")  and 
Yemen  (in  Yemen  till  the  l*th  century)  Diet,  of  Bible  ( Hostings). 
piinc'tu-a  tive  (pflqk'tu-a-tTv),  a.  Of  or  belonging  to 
points  of  division  ;  pertaining  to  punctuation, 
punc'tu  late  (-t$-lat)  j  a.  [L.  punctulum,  dim.  of  punc- 
punc'tu  lat  td  (-lat'gd)  I  turn  point.]  Marked  with  small 
spots;  specif.,  Zool. ,  minutely  punctate, 
punc'tu-la'tlon  (-la'shwn),  n.  State  of  being  punctulate; 
also,  a  pore  of  the  solar  surface, 
punc'tul®  (phqk'^ul),  n.  [L.  punc/ulum,  dim.  of  punctum 
point.]  A  minute  puncture,  pit,  or  spot, 
punc'tum  (-turn),  n. ;  pi.  -ta  (-td).  [L.,  a  point.] 

1.  Medieval  Music.  See  neume,  T/tust. 

2.  Anal.,  Zool.,  etc.  A  point ;  a  dot ;  a  puncture ;  a  small 
area  marked  off  in  any  way  from  the  surrounding  surface. 

II  punc'ta  la'chry  ma'li-a  or  la'cri-m&Tl-a  (puqk'td  lSk'rT-ma'- 
U -a)  [NL.l,  Anat.,  the  openings  of  the  lachrymal  canals  on 
the  eyelids.  —  II  punc'tum  cae'cum  (se'kum)  (L.,  blind  point], 
Anat.,  the  blind  spot  of  the  eye.  —  II  p.  prox'i  mum.  [L.J  = 
NEAR  point.  —  ||  p.  re-mo'tum.  [L.J  =  far  point.  —  ||  p.  sa'- 
11  ena  (sa'lY-Snz)  [L.J,  salient  point.  —  ||  p.  ve'ge  ta  tl-o'nia 
(vSj'T-ta'shl-o'nTs)  [NL.],  Bot.,  the  growing  point. 

punc'tu  ra'tlon  (puqk'tu-ra'slmn),  n.  Act  or  process  of 
puncturing,  or  state  of  being  punctured.  See  acupuncture. 
punc'ture  (piujk'^ur),  n.  [L.  punctura ,  fr.  pungere,punc- 
0*m,toprick.  See  pungent.]  1.  Act  of  puncturing  ;  per¬ 
foration  with  something  pointed. 

2.  A  small  hole  made  by  a  point  ;  a  slight  wound,  bite,  or 
sting  ;  as,  the  puncture  of  a  nail,  needle,  or  pin. 

3.  Zool .  A  minute  depression  like  one  made  by  a  point, 
punc'ture,  V.  t. ;  tunc'tured  (-turd) ;  punc'tur-ing  (-tyr¬ 
ing).  To  pierce  with  a  pointed  instrument,  or  the  like  ; 
to  prick  ;  to  make  a  puncture  in  ;  as,  to  puncture  the  skin. 

punc'tured  (-^urd),  a.  1.  Having  the  surface  covered  with 
minute  indentations  or  dots. 

2.  Med.  Produced  by  puncture;  having  the  characteris¬ 
tics  of  a  puncture  ;  as,  a  punctured  wound, 
pun'dit  (pttn'dTt),  n.  [Hind. ; tandil ,  Skr.  pandita  a  learned 
man.]  A  learned  man  ;  teacher  ;  esp.,  a  Brahman  versed 
in  Sanskrit,  and  in  the  science,  laws,  and  religion  of  the 
Hindus  ;  in  Kashmir,  any  clerk  or  native  official.  India. 


pu-ne'ea  (poo-nya'ka),  n.  [Amer.  Sp.  puneca.~\  A  gobi- 
oid  fish  ( Dormitutor  inaculatas)  of  the  coasts  of  the  warmer 
parts  of  America  and  the  West  Indies.  It  reaches  a  length 
of  two  feet ;  it  is  an  important  food  fish, 
pung  (pung),  n.  [Earlier  tom  pung,  a  corrupt,  of  tobog¬ 
gan  or  its  source.  See  toboggan.]  A  kind  of  box  sleigh  ; 
orig.,  a  rude  oblong  box  oil  runners.  U.  S. 
pun'genco  (pun'jens),  ;i.  [See  pungent.]  Pungency, 
pun'gen  cy  (-jen-sT),  n.  Quality  or  state  of  being  pungent ; 
keenness  ;  sharpness ;  as,  the  pungency  of  menaces, 
pun'gent  (-jent),  a.  [L.  pun  gens ,  - entis,  p.  pr.  of  pungere, 
punctum ,  to  prick.  Cf.  compunction,  exi  unge,  poignant, 
point,  7i.,  puncheon,  punctilio,  punt,  v.i.]  1.  Causing  a 

sharp  sensation,  as  of  the  taste,  smell,  or  feelings;  prick¬ 
ing  ;  biting  ;  acrid  ;  as,  a  pungent  spice. 

Pungent  radish  biting  infant’s  tongue.  Shenstone. 

2.  Sharply  painful  ;  penetrating;  poignant. 

With  pungent  pains  on  every  side.  Swift. 

3.  Caustic;  6tinging;  biting;  —  said  of  speech,  etc.  “His 

pungent  pen  played  its  part.”  J .  R>  Green. 

4.  Rot.  Prickly-pointed  ;  hard  and  sharp. 

Syn.  —  Acrid,  biting,  stinging,  sharp,  caustic,  tart,  keen, 
piercing,  penet rating.  —  Pungent,  piquant,  poignant. 
That  is  pungent  which  is  biting  or  acrid  (lit.  with  refer¬ 
ence  to  taste  or  smell ;  otherwise  fig.) ;  that  is  piquant  (lit. 
with  reference  to  taste)  which  is  tart  or  pleasantly  pun¬ 
gent,  or  which  (fig.)  gives  zest  or  whets  interest  or  curios¬ 
ity  ;  as,  “  The  root  .  .  .  is  remarkably  warm  and  pun  gen  t  ” 

( Gilbert  White) ;  “the  air  .  .  .  brisk  and  clean  and  pun¬ 
gent  of  the  sea  ”  ( Stevenson) ;  “the  pungent  elegance  of 
Poj>e  ”  (Leigh  Hunt) ;  “  The  acidity  of  the  lemon  will  very 
aptly  figure  pungency  of  raillery  ”  ( Johnson ) ;  a  piquant 
sauce  ;  A  pretty  little  round  word,  all  composed  of  soft 
letters,  with  a  hiss  at  t  lie  beginning,  just  to  make  it  pi- 
qumti  as  it  were”  (Thackeray) ;  “the  slightly  piquant 
nose  ”  (J/airthorne) ;  “a  little  volume  of  verse  .  .  .  neat, 
lively,  piquant  ”  (Macaulay).  Poignant,  a  doublet  pf  pun¬ 
gent,  is  now  chiefly  fig.,  and  applies  esp.  to  keen  or  piercing 
feelings  or  emotions  ;  as,  “ poignant  9corn  ”  (Wordsicorth) ; 

“ poignant  solitude”  ( Loirell );  “ poignant  doubt”  ( J .  A. 
Symonds) ;  “  poignant  griefs  ”  (  W.  Patej) ;  “  pity  and  ter¬ 
ror  blend  together  into  a  poignant  beauty”  ( M .  Hewlett). 
See  racy,  sour,  sharp,  acrimony. 
pung'ey,  pung'y  (pung'T),  n.;  pi.  -eys,  -ies  (-Tz).  [Orig. 
uncert.]  A 'nut.  A  Chesapeake  canoe,  esp.  of  large  size, 
pun'gled  (puq'g’ld),  a.  [Orig.  uncert.]  Shriveled  or 
shrunken,  as  grain  robbed  of  its  juices  by  insects. 

Pu'nic  (pu'nTk),  a.  [L.  Punicus  pertaining  to  Carthage 
or  its  inhabitants,  fr.  Poeni  the  Carthaginians.]  Of,  per¬ 
taining  to,  or  characteristic  of,  the  ancient  Carthaginians ; 
hence,  from  the  Roman  view  of  their  character,  faithless; 
treacherous;  as,  Punic  faith  [L.  Punica  Jides~\. 

Punic  apple  [L.  Punicum  mmlumL  the  pomegranate.  Obs. 
—  P.  Wars,  throe  wars  between  Rome  and  Carthage,  b.  c. 
264  to  241,  b.  c.  218  to  201,  and  B.  c.  149  to  146,  when  Carthage 
was  destroyed. 

Pu'nic,  n.  The  language  of  ancient  Carthage,  a  Phoenician 
dialect.  Its  alphabet  was  a  development  of  the  Sidonian 
and  was  once  widely  spread,  but  degenerated  from  about 
50  b.  c.  into  an  illegible  script.  See  Semitic  ;  cf.  Tuareg. 
Pu'ni  ca  (pu'nT-kd),  n.  [NL.,fr.  L.  Punicum  (sc.  malum 
apple)  pomegranate,  lit.,  Punic  apple.  See  Punic.]  Rot. 

A  genus  of  shrubs  constituting  the  family  Punicaeeat  (order 
Myrtales).  They  have  handsome  solitary  flowers  with 
numerous  stamens,  and  an  ovary  with  the  cells  in  two  cir¬ 
cles.  There  are  two  species, /\  granafum, the  pomegranate, 
and  P.  protopunica ,  found  only  on  the  island  of  Sokotra. 
pu-ni'ceouB  (pu-nTsh'ns),  pu-ni'eial  (pu-nTsh'dl),  a.  [L. 
puniceus ,  fr.  Punicus  Punic.]  Bright  red  or  purple, 
pil'ni-cin  (pu'nT-sTn),  n.  [L.  puniceus  red,  purple.]  Chem. 
a  A  purple  coloring  matter  obtained  from  various  gastro¬ 
pod  mollusksof  Purpura ,  Mur  ex,  etc.,  and  supposed  to  be 
identical  with  the  Tyrian  purple  b  =  qranatin. 
pun'ish  (pun'ish),?'./.;  pun'ishbd  (  Tsht) ;  pun'ish-ing. 
[ME.  punischen,  F.  punir ,  fr.  L.  punire,  punitum ,  akin  to 
poena  punishment,  penalty.  See  pain  ;  2d  -ish.]  1.  To 
impose  punishment  upon  ;  to  afflict  with  pain,  loss,  or  suf¬ 
fering  for  a  crime  or  fault ;  to  chasten  ;  as,  to  punish  1 
traitors  ;  to  punish  a  child  for  disobedience. 

2.  To  inflict  a  penalty  for  (an  offense)  upon  the  offender  ;  ] 
to  visit,  as  a  fault,  crime,  etc.,  with  pain  or  loss  ;  as,  to  j 
punish  murder  or  treason  with  death. 

3-  To  inflict  as  punishment.  Rare.  Milton. 

4  To  deal  with  roughly  or  haishly; — chiefly  used  with 
regard  to  a  contest;  as,  our  troops  jmnished  the  enemy. 
Colloq.  or  Slang. 

Syn.  —  Correct,  discipline,  castigate.  —  Punish,  chastise, 
chasten.  Tp  punish  is  to  inflict  penalty  for  violation  of 
law,  disobedience  of  authority .  or  intentional  wrongdoing  ; 
to  chastise  is  to  inflict  (esp.  corporal)  punishment,  some¬ 
times  in  anger,  often  with  a  view  to  reformation  oramend- 
ment ;  to  chasten  is  to  subject  to  affliction  or  trouble,  not 
so  much  in  view  of  a  specific  offense  as  in  order  to  disci¬ 
pline,  or  to  work  a  change  for  the  better  in  life  or  character  ; 
as.  “  If  ye  will  not  .  .  .  hearken  unto  me,  then  will  I  pim- 
ish  you  '\(Lev.  xxvi.  18);  “My  father  hath  chastised  you 
with  whips,  but  I  will  chastise  you  with  scorpions’’  (1 
Kings  xii.  11);  “Whom  the  Lord  loveth  he  chasteneth  ” 

( Heb .  xii.  6);  “The  still,  sad  music  of  humanity  ...  of 
ample  power  to  chasten  and  subdue  ”  (  Wordsworth). 
pun  lsh-a-bil'1-ty  (-d-bTl'T-tl),  n.  State  or  quality  of  being 
punishable. 


pun'ish  a  ble  (pQn'Tsh-d-b’l),  a.  [Cf.  F.  punissable.] 

1.  Deserving  of,  or  liable  to,  punishment ;  capable  of  be¬ 
ing  punished  by  law  or  right ;  —  said  of  persons  or  offenses. 

2.  Punitive;  punitory.  Obs. 

pun'ish  ment  (-m2nt),  n.  [ME.  punyschement ,  OF.  pu- 
7iissement.]  1.  Act  of  punishing. 

2.  Any  pain,  suffering,  or  loss  inflicted  on  or  suffered  by 
a  person  because  of  a  crime  or  evil-doing. 

The  rewards  und  jiunis/mtents  of  another  life  Locke. 

3.  Law.  A  penalty  inflicted  by  a  court  of  justice  on  a  con¬ 
victed  offender  as  a  just  retribution,  and  incidentally  for 
reformation  and  prevention  ;  less  exactly,  any  damage  or 
pain  inflicted  on  an  offender  through  judicial  procedure 
aiming  at  either  prevention,  retribution,  or  reformation. 

4.  Severe,  rough,  or  disastrous  treatment.  Colloq.  or  Slang. 

pu-ni'tlon  (pu-nlsh'wn),  7<.  [L.  punitio :  cf.  F.  punilion. 

See  punish.]  Punishment.  Obs.  or  Ii.  Mir.  for  Mag. 
pu'ni-tive  (pu'nl-tTv),  a.  [Cf.  OF.  punitif.]  Of  or  per¬ 
taining  to  punishment ;  involving,  awarding,  or  inflicting 
punishment  ;  as,  punitive  law  or  justice. 

We  shall  dread  a  blow  from  the  punitive  hand.  JiogehoL 
punitive  damages.  See  exemplary  damages.  — p.  sanction. 
See  sanction. 

pu'ni-to-iy  i-to-rT),  a.  Punishing;  punitive. 

Pun  ja'bi  (pun-jii'be),  ??.  [Hind,  punjabi,  fr.  Panjab  Pun¬ 
jab;  panj  five  -j-  dl>  waters.]  1.  A  native  of  the  Punjab, 
India,  peopled  largely  by  Iudo-Aryans,  mostly  in  villages 
of  farmers  and  herdsmen. 

2.  The  language  of  the  Punjab;  ratijabi. 

punk  (puqk),  n.  [Cf.  spunk.]  1.  W’ood  so  decayed  as  to 
be  dry,  crumbly,  and  useful  for  tinder ;  touchwood. 

2  =  AMADOU. 

3.  An  artificial  tinder.  See  amadou,  spunk. 

4.  A  prostitute  ;  a  strumpet.  Obsn/es.  Shak. 

pun'kah  (puij'kd),  n.  Also  pun'ka-  [Hind,  jiankha  a 

fan.]  A  machine  for  fanning  a  room,  usually  a  frame 
covered  with  canvas,  suspended  from  the  ceiling.  India. 
punk'ie  (piuj'kT),  n.  [Orig.  unknown.]  A  minute  biting 
fly  of  the  genus  Ceratopogon  or  allied  genus  of  the  family 
Chironomidae,  found  in  swarms  in  various  densely  wooded 
or  mountainous  regions.  U.  < S’. 

pun'ner  (pfln'er),  n.  One  that  puns,  or  rams,  or  packs  or 
consolidates  by  ramming  ;  a  rammer  or  ramming  tool. 
Pu'liO  (poo'no),  7i.  Meteor.  On  the  Pacific  slope  of  South 
America,  the  southeast  trade  wind  which  has  become  cold 
and  dry  in  its  passage  over  the  Andes  ;  —  so  called  because 
blowing  especially  over  the  district  of  Puno,  in  Peru, 
pun'ster  (pun'ster),  n.  One  who  puns  ;  esp.,  one  who  is 
skilled  in,  or  addicted  to,  punning. 

punt  (punt),  v.  i.  ;  punt'ed  ;  punt'ing.  [F.  pouter ,  or  It. 
puntare ,  fr.  L.  punctum  point ;  cf .  Sp.  punto  point,  ace. 
See  point.]  To  gamble,  esp.,  orig.,  at  basset;  now,  esp., 
to  play  at  a  gambling  game  against  the  banker, 
punt,  n.  [AS.,  fr.  L.  jionto  punt,  pontoon.  See  pontoon.] 

1.  A  long,  narrow,  flat-bottomed  boat  with  square  ends, 
usually  propelled  with  a  pole,  —  chiefly  used  in  England. 

2  Any  flat-bottomed  boat,  esp.  one  of  broad  beam.  Eng 

3.  Football.  Act  of  punting  the  ball,  or  an  instance  of  it. 

4.  A  style  of  wagon  body  somewhat  resembling  a  punt, 
punt,  v.  t.  1.  To  propel,  as  a  punt,  by  pushing  with  a  pole 

against  the  bottom  ;  also,  to  convey  in  a  punt. 

2 .  Football.  To  kick  (the  ball)  before  it  touches  the  ground, 
when  let  fall  from  the  hands. 

to  punt  out,  Amer.  Fool  half  to  kick  to  make  a  punt-out. 
punt.  v.  i.  1  To  boat  or  hunt  in  a  punt. 

2.  To  punt  a  football. 

pun'ta  (pun'ta  ;  It.  poon'ta’),  n.  [It.]  Fencing.  A  point  ;  a 
pass.  Obs.  The  chief  varieties  were :  j/imta  dritta,  one  deliv¬ 
ered  from  the  right ;  punta  river.su,  or  rovescui,  one  de¬ 
livered  from  the  left;  and  punta  sopramano ,  a  kind  of 
lunge  aiming  downward  from  above.  Fgerton  Castle. 

||  pun  tel'lo  (poon-tSl'lo),  n. ;  pi.  -li  (-le).  [It.,  dim.  of 
punto  point.]  Sculpture.  One  of  the  points  sometimes 
drilled  as  guides  for  cutting  away  superfluous  stone, 
punt'er  (pun'ter),  7?.  [See  tunt,  v.  t.]  One  who  punts,  or 
gambles  ;  specif.  :  a  One  who  plays  against  the  banker 
or  dealer,  as  in  baccarat  and  faro,  or  who  beta  against  a 
bookmaker,  b  London  Stock  Exchange.  A  scalper. 
pun'tO  (piin'to ;  It.  poon'to),  n.  [It.  punto ,  L.  punctum 
point.  See  toint.]  1.  A  point ;  specif. :  a  Fencing.  A 
point  or  hit.  See  punta.  b  A  point  or  punctilio.  Obs. 
2.  [It.]  Point ;  stitch  ;  — used  esp.  to  designate  different 
kinds  of  lace;  ns:  pun'to  a  grop'po  (poon'to  ii  grSp'pS), 
knotted  lace  ;  ||  pun'to  in  a'ria  (en  iir'ya)  [point  in  airj,  Vene- 
tinn  flat  point;  |l  pun'to  ta-glia'to  (tiil-ya'tO),  cut  work;  ||  pun'¬ 
to  ti-ra'to  (t?-rii't5),  drawn  work. 

I  pun'to  di-rit'to  (de-ret'to)  [It.J,  a  direct  stroke.—  II  p.  re  ver'- 
8o  (ra-vSr'so)  [It.  riverso  reversej,  a  backhanded  stroke, 
punt'— out',  n.  American  Football.  A  punt  made  from  the 
goal  line  by  a  player  of  the  side  which  hae  made  a  touch¬ 
down  to  one  of  his  own  side  fora  fair  catch,  from  which 
an  attempt  to  kick  a  goal  may  be  made, 
pun'ty  (pun'tT),  ??.  Also  pon'tee  (pSn'te  ;  p5n-te').  [F. 
jiontis  or  pontil.]  Glass  Making.  An  iron  rod  used  for 
manipulating  the  hot  glass  ;  —  called  also  pontil. 
pu'ny  (pu'nT),  a. ;  pu'ni-eu  (-nT-er) ;  pu'ni  est.  [F.  pumt 
younger,  later  bom,  OF.  puisni;  puis  afterwards  (fr.  a 
deriv.  of  L.  post;  see  post-)  -|-  nt  born,  L.  natus.  See 
natal  ;  cf.  puisnh.]  1.  Puisne  ;  junior.  Obs. 


punc  til  i-os'i-ty  (-tll'I-Bs'I-tl), 
n.  Punctiliousness.  Rare. 
punc'tion  (pQpk'shun),  n.  fL- 
puuctio ,  fr.  pungere,  punctum, 
to  prick  :  cf.  F.  p auction.  Cf. 
puncheon.]  A  puncture.  It. 
punc'tiat  (-tTst),  n.  A  punctator 
punc'to(pdT)k'to),  ii.  [See  pun¬ 
to.]  1.  A  nice  point  of  form  or 
ceremony;  a  punctilio.  Ohs. 

2.  [It.  punta  ;  cf.  Sp.  punta  ] 
Fencing.  The  point, 
punc'tu  al-ist,  n.  A  strict  oh. 
server  of  forms  and  ceremonies. 
06<.  [exactness.  | 

punc'tu-al  neBi./j.Punetualitv; I 
punc'tu-ate  (ptiijk'ta-itt),’ a. 
Punctate;  dotted, 
punc  tu-a'tion-al  (-a'shun-dd), 
a.  Pert,  to  punctuation.  Rare. 
punc'tu  a  tor  (pfii)k't()-5't?r), 
n.  One  who  punctuates,  as  in 
writing  :  specif.,  a  punctator. 
punc'tu-ist.  n.  A  punctator. 
punc'tu-lnm  ( p  fl  i)  k't£-l  n  m), 
n.;  pi.  -La  (-la).  [L.,  a  slight 
prick.]  Zoril.  A  puncture. 
punc'ture-lesB,  a.  1.  Being 


without,  or  free  from,  punc¬ 
tures. 

2.  That  cannot  he  punctured,  or 
damaged  or  deflated  by  punc¬ 
ture. 

punc'tUB  (-bis),  n.  [LL.]  Mo<he- 
ral  Music,  a  A  note,  b  A  dot. 
pund  -f  POIND, 
pund  (dial,  prtftnd,  prtbn).  Obs. 
or  Soot.  &  dial.  Eng.  of  POUND, 
pund.  Punned,  lief.  Sp. 
pund  (pdbn  ;  pdbnd).  n.  [I)an.  Sc 
Sw.]  See  w eight. 
pundar.  +  poinder. 
punde  +  pound.  [<%.«».  .Sro/.| 
p  u  n  d  e  1  a  n,  n.  Warrior;  hero.  | 
pund'er.  ^  rounder,  auncel. 
pund'fald'.  +  pinfold. 
pun'di  ta  ( p  n  n'd  Y-t  «),  n.  A 
learned  woman.  India. 
pundland.  +  pounpi.and. 
un'dle,  n.  An  ungainly  or  ill- 
ressed  woman.  Ohs. 
pun  do  nor'  (prthn'dfi-nflr'),  v. 
[Sp.,  contracted  fr.  )>unto  dc 
honor.  1  A  point  of  honor, 
pundull.  pandal. 
pun'dum(pfln'dfim),  n.  [Malay 


fundum  the  niney  varnish  tree.) 

iney  varnish.  India. 
puneis.  pnneBch.  +  punish. 
pu  nese'  (pfi-nez').  n.  [F.  pv- 
muse,  fr.  pvnais  stinking.]  A 
bedbug.  Obs.  or  R. 
pung(pOng).  Dial.  Eng.  pret.  Sc 
p.  p.  of  pi  no.  push.  j  Obs.  | 
pung.  n.  [Cf.  punk.]  Punk.| 
pun^gar  (pQi)'g5r),  ger  (pun'- 
j?r),  n.  A  crab.  Scot.  Sr  Dial.  Eng. 
pungatlve.  +  punch  ive. 
punge  +  ping.  [Obs.  | 

punge.  n.  [AS.  pung .1  A  purse. | 
pun'gent-ly,  adr.  of  pungent. 
pungetlve.  +  pungfttvk. 
pun'gi  (pdhp'g^),  n.  [Hind.pt/rj- 
gl.)  A  kind  of  droning  pipe  or 
nose  flute  commonly  used  by 
Hindu  snake  charmers, 
pun'gi-tive.  a.  [OF.  pun  gif  if 
pnnfptif,  LI  j.  pmaiitivus.)  Pun¬ 
gent;  piercing.  Obs. 
pung'y.  Var.  of  punoev. 
pun'gyi.  Var.  of  POONGHIE. 
unlard.  poniard. 
u  ni-ca'ce  *  (pfl'nY-ka'sP-e), 
n.pl  [NL.]  See  Punica.— pu  - 


ni  ca'ceouB  (-shz/s),  a. 

II  Pu'ni-ca  fi'des  (pfl'nY-kd  fT'- 
nez).  [LJ  Punic  faith  ;  perfidy. 
Pu'ni-cal  (pu'nY-k/7l), //.  Punic. 
R.  —  Punical  pome,  pomegran-  j 
ate.  Obs  [NEMK.  Obs.  or  R. \  | 
pu'nice  (pfl'nls).  Var  of  it  |  I 
pu'nice.  *j*  punish. 
punie.  +  puisne.  [puny.| 
pu'ni-1  y  (p  n'n  Y-l  Y).  adv.  of| 
pu'ni  ness  (-nPs),  n.  See  -ness. 
punirite.  +  PENURITY. 
pun'iah-a  bl.  Punishable.  R.Sp. 
pun'ish  a-ble  nesB. ;/.  See  -ness. 
pun'ish-er. n.  (Cf.  F . punissevv.] 
One  who  inflicts  punishment. 

?un'iBht.  Punished.  Ref  Sp. 

u'nites  (pn'nlts),  n.pl.  Rib. 
pu'ni  tiv.  Punitive.  Ref.  Sp. 
Pun  ja'bee.  Var.  of  Punjabi. 
pun'jum,  n.  [Telmru  piuijamu, 
or  Tumil pniijam,  lit.,  a  collec- 
i  tion  (of  threads).]  A  kind  of 
madras  piece  goods, 
punk'er,  n.  A  libertine.  Obs. 
pun'kin(pfii)'kYn).  Dial.  Amer. 
var.  of  pumpki  n. 
punk'ish,  «.  Meretricious.  Obs.  I 


punk'ling,  //.  A  young  strum¬ 
pet.  Obs. 

punk  oak  The  water  oak.  U.  S. 
pnnk'y  (pflij'kl).  Var.  of 
punkie.  [RareA 

pun'nage  (pfin'Aj),r>.  Punning.  I 
punne.  +  itn,  to  pound, 
pun'ner <  pbn'Pr),  ».  A  punster, 
pun'net  (-ft  ;  Yt ;  151),  n.  A 
nroad,  shallow  basket,  for  dis¬ 
playing  fruit  or  flowers. 

f>un  nol'o-gy  ( p  fl  n-b  l'ft-j  Y),  n. 
pun  -f-  -log i/.  1  The  art  or  prac¬ 
tice  of  punning.  Rare. 

Pu'non  ( pfl'nrtn).  Rib. 
pun  quet'to.  n.  [Dim.  of  punk. 
with  It.  ending.]  A  punk.  Obs. 
punse( dial.  p<Yf)ns).  Scot.  &  dial. 
Eng.  var.  of  pounce,  to  spring; 
dial.  Eng.  var.  of  POUNCE,  to 
bruise,  etc.  [dagger  | 

punsoune.  *f*  puncheon,  a| 
punt,  n.  1.  A  point  in  some 
games  of  chance,  as  basset. 

2.  Act  of  gaming.  Rare. 
pun  t'a-b  o  u  t',  n.  Practice  in 
punting  the  tootball  ;  also,  the 
football  used.  Eng. 


pun'tee.  Var.  of  PUKTY. 
pun'tel.  w.  =  itnty. 
punt'er,  n.  %  One  who  punts  a 
Tootball.  b  One  who  uses  a  punt 
for  boating  or  shooting, 
pun'tey.  Var.  of  punty. 
punt  gun.  A  large-calibered 
shotgun  fixed  on  a  swivel  in  a 
punt,  used  in  killing  waterfowl, 
pun'til  (pQn'tTl),  n.  =  punty. 

runtlllo.  +  PUNCTILIO 
pun-til 'la  (pdbn-tel'ya;  196).  n. 
[Sp.,  dim.  of  punto  point  ]  I.ace- 
work  or  lacelike  decoration, 
punt  shooter.  One  who  hunts 
wild  fowl  from  a  punt,  using  a 
punt  gun. 

pu'ny  (pO'nY),  n.  A  puisne; 
|  a  junior  ;  novice.  Obs. 
puny,  7j.  [From  punese  mistaken 
!  as  a  pi.]  =  punese.  Obs. 
punye.  poynye. 
punyete.  a.  Pungent.  Obs. 

:  punvoun.  +  opinion. 
puny^^e.  punyssbe.  ^  punish. 
punyshlp,  n.  Youth  ;  nonage. 
( [pole.  Dial.  E  fig.X 
pn'oy  (pdb'Y).  Var.  of  poy,  aj 


ale,  senate,  c&re,  am,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofa ;  eve,  event,  end,  recent,  maker ;  Ice,  Ill ;  old,  obey,  orb,  5dd,  sSft,  connect ;  ise,  unite,  <irn,  up,  circus,  menli  ; 

U  Foreign  Word.  +  Obsolete  Variant  of.  +  combined  with.  —  equals. 


PUP 
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PURGAMENT 


Pupas,  a  of  Salt-marsh 
Moth,  nat.  size  ;  b  of 
Ground  Beetle,  en¬ 
larged. 


2.  imperfectly  developed  in  size  or  vigor  ;  small  and  fee¬ 
ble  ;  insignificant ;  petty.  “  Our  puny  speed.”  Keble. 

A  puny  subject  strikes  at  thy  great  glory.  Shak. 

Syn.  —  See  petty. 

pup  tpBp),  n.  [See  puppy.]  1.  A  young  dog  ;  a  puppy. 

2.  A  young  seal. 

pup,  v.  i. ;  pupped  (pupt) ;  pup'pino.  To  bring  forth 
whelps  or  young,  as  a  bitch. 

pu'pa (pu'pd),  n.  ;  L.pl.  pupje (-pe).  [NL.,  fr.  L.  pupa  girl, 
doll,  puppet,  fem.  of  pupus.  Cf. 
puppet.]  Zodl.  1.  a  The  interme¬ 
diate,  usually  quiescent,  form  as¬ 
sumed  by  metabolic  insects  alter 
the  larval  stage  or  stages,  and  main¬ 
tained  without  evident  change  in 
size  or  external  structure  until  the 
beginning  of  the  adult  or  imaginal 
stage.  In  typical  cases,  the  body  has 
a  compact,  more  or  less  oval  form, 
being  often  covered  with  hard  cuti¬ 
cle  or  inclosed  in  a  cocoon  or  case 
made  by  the  larva.  Many  of  the  in¬ 
ternal  organs  undergo  extensive  de¬ 
structive  changes,  or  histolysis,  and 
are  reproduced  in  the  adult  by  the 
growth  of  certain  groups  of  cells  (as  the  imaginal  disks) 
which  remain  intact  throughout  the  destructive  process. 
The  typical  pupa,  as  the  chrysalis  of  most  Lepidoptera,  in 
which  the  appendages  are  closely  bound  to  the  body,  is 
called  a  ilpu'pa  ob-tec'ta  (5b-t6k'td),  or  true  pupa  ;  when  the 
limbs  are  free  it  is  called  a  II  pu'pa  li'be-ra  (lTVe-rd),  or  in¬ 
complete  pupa  ;  when  the  larval  skin  is  retained  as  a  pupal 
covering  it  is  called  a  ||  pu'pa  co  arc  ta'ta  (ko'ark-ta'ta)t  or 
coardate  pxipa .  b  Hence,  sometimes,  the  stage  preceding 
the  imago  in  other  insects  or  an  intermediate  stage  in  the 
development  of  some  other  invertebrates. 

2.  [c«/>.]  See  PupiD/E. 

pu'pal  (pu'pftl),  a.  Zodl.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  pupa, 
pu  pa'ri-um  (pu-pa'rT-wm  ;  115),  n.  ;  pi.  -ria  (-«).  [NL. 
See  PurA.]  Zool.  A  coardate  pupa.  —  pu-pa'ri  al  (-81),  a. 
pu'pate  (pu'pat),  v.  i.  To  become  a  pupa.  —  pu-pa'tlon 
(pa-pa'shwn),  n. 

Pu'pi  d»  (pu'pT-de),  ??. /;/.  [NL.]  Zodl.  An 
extensive  family  of  pulmonate  land  snails 
mostly  of  small  (often  minute)  size  having  a 
long,  spiral,  often  somewhat  cylindrical  shell, 
generally  with  a  narrowed  and  more  or  less 
toothed  aperture.  The  typical  genus  is  Pupa.  vj 

pu  pi  form  (-form),  a.  [ pupa  +  -form.)  f  r  ■ 

Zodl.  Shaped  like  a  pupa  ;  pupal.  i 

pu  pig'er-ous  (pu-pIj'er-Ms),  a.  [ pupa  -f-  I 
-gerous.]  Zool.  Bearing,  or  containing,  a  ' 
pupa  ;  —  said  of  dipterous  larvae  which  do  not 
molt  when  the  pupa  is  formed  within  them, 
pu'pil  (pu'pil),  n.  [F.  pupille ,  n.  fem.,  L. 
pupilla  the  pupil  of  the  eye,  originally  dim.  On  e  of  the 
of  pupa  a  girl.  See  puppet  ;  cf.  pupil  a  schol-  Pupidie  ( 1’u- 

а. r.]  1.  The  contractile  aperture  in  the  iris ;  Pa  incana ), 

the  apple  of  the  eye.  The  pupil  is  round  in  nut-  Blze* 
most  vertebrates  whether  it  is  enlarged  or  contracted.  In 
foxes  and  cats  it  becomes  elliptical  or  slitlike  when  it  is 
contracted. 

2.  Zodl.  The  central  dark  spot  of  an  ocellus, 
pu'pil,  n.  [F.  pupille ,  n.  masc.  &  fem.,  L.  pupil  lus,  pu¬ 
pilla,  dim.  of  pupus  boy,  pupa  girl.  See  puppet  ;  cf.  pu¬ 
pil  of  the  eye.]  1.  A  youth  or  scholar  of  either  sex  under 
the  care  of  an  instructor  or  tutor. 

2  Roman  &  Civil  Law.  A  boy  or  a  girl  under  the  age  of 
puberty  (under  fourteen  if  a  male,  under  twelve  if  a  fe¬ 
male)  and  placed  in  charge  of  a  tutor  or  guardian. 

Syn.  —  Learner,  scholar,  tyro.  See  Di6cirLE. 
pu'pil  age  i -aj),  n.  The  state  or  period  of  being  a  pupil, 
pu  pil  lar'i-ty,  pu  pi-lar'l-ty  (pu'pT-lSr'T-tT),  n.  [Cf.  F. 
pupillarite.]  The  period  before  puberty.  Chiefly  Scots  Law. 
pu'pil-la-ry  (pu'pi-la-rt),  a.  [L.  pupillaris  :  cf.  F.  pupil- 
la  ire.  See  pupil.]  1.  Of  or  pert,  to  a  pupil  or  ward. 

2.  Anat.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  pupil  of  the  eye. 
pupillary  substitution.  See  substitution. 

pu  pll-lom'e-ter  (-15m'e-ter),  n.  [L.  pupilla  pupil  -f-  -me¬ 
ter.]  An  instrument  for  measuring  the  pupil  of  the  eye. 
Pu  pin'  sys  tem  (pu-pen').  [After  M.  I.  Pup  in ,  of  Colum¬ 
bia  University,  New'  York  city.)  Telephony.  A  system  in 
which  the  clearness  is  increased  by  introducing  induct¬ 
ance  coils  (Pupin  coils)  in  the  line. 

Pu  pip'a-ra  (pu-plp'd-ra),  w. /yf.  [NL.  See  pupiparous.] 
Zool.  A  division  of  Diptera  in  which  the  young  are  born 
ready  to  become  pupae,  as  in  the  sheep  tick,  horse  tick,  etc. 
pu  pip'a  rous  (-rite),  a.  [pupa  -f-  -parous.]  Zodl.  a  Bear¬ 
ing,  or  containing,  a  pupa,  as  the  matured  larvae,  or  larval 
skins,  of  certain  Diptera.  b  Of  or  pert,  to  the  Pupipara. 
pup'pet  (pftp'6t  ;  -it ;  151),  n.  [ME rpopet,  OF.  poupelte  ; 
akin  to  F.  poupee  a  doll,  prob.  fr.  L.  puppa ,  pupa ,  a  girl, 
doll,  puppet.  Cf.  pupa,  pupil,  puppy.]  1.  A  little  child  ; 
a  poppet ;  pet.  Obs. 

2  A  small  image  in  the  human  form  ;  a  doll. 

3.  A  similar  figure,  often  writh  jointed  limbs,  moved  by 
the  hand  or  by  strings  or  wires,  as  in  a  puppet  show  or  a 
mock  drama  ;  a  marionette. 

4.  One  acting  as  another  wills  ;  a  tool.  Scott. 

5.  Mach.  A  lathe  poppet. 

б.  =  poppet,  4.  Dial.  Eng. 
pup'pet  ry  (-rT),  n.  Appearance,  action,  or  trivial  finery 


pupa  shell.  A  land  snail  of  the 
genus  Pu/«i  or  family  Pupidse. 
pupe.  r  poop. 

pu  pe'lo  (pfl-pe'ld),  n.  Cider 
brandy-  Local ,  U.  S. 
pupette.  puppet. 

ru  plg'e-nous  (pfl-pTj'f-ntfs),  a. 

yupu  -\--genous.)  I’upiparouR. 
pu  pil-a-bll'i-ty  ( pfl'pil-d-bYl'- 
Y-tY),  n.  Quality  characteristic 
of  a  pupil.  Novcf  Word. 

fm'pll-ar.  pu'pil-lar  (pfi'pY- 
cir).  a.  Pupillarv.  [larity.I 
pu  pt-lar'i-tv.  Var.  of  purii.-l 
pu'pi  la-ry.  Var  of  pupillary. 

fm'pil-ate.  pu'pil-late  tpfi'pY- 
Ut),  «.  [See  pupil  of  the  eye.] 
Orellate,  ns  a  color  spot, 
puplle.  puplll.  4*  people. 
pwpilod.  pu'pilled  (pQ'pYld), 
a.  l’upilate. 

pu'plllze.  pu'pll-lize  (-pY-lTz), 
v.  i.  To  teach  pupils  •  tutor, 
pu'pil  lage  Vur.  of  pui  ilage. 


pu'pll-lar-  Var.  of  pupilak. 
pu'pil-late,  v.  i.  [L .pupillare.'] 
To  crv  like  a  peacock.  Ob*. 
pu  pii-lo'ni-an  (plt'pT-  8'nl- 
on),  u.  [See  pipillate.  ?-.] 
Prob.,  one  who  cries  like  a  pea¬ 
cock.  Oh*. 


iu'pU  lOB'co-py  (-lfia'kn-nY),  n. 
"  »upil  ;  -scope.]  Med.  = 
[tutor.  "  ‘ 


P .  - 
[See  i 

SKIASCOPY. 


Oft.v.l 

u'pil-mon  ger,  ».  ’  A  teacher  :| 
fcupin  coil  Sec  Pupin  system. 
Pu-piv'o  ra  (ph-pYv'(5-r«),  n. 
pi.  [NL.  :  pupa.  +  L.  rorare  to 
devour.]  Zool.  Group  including 
tlie  ichneumon  flics  and  their 
allies.  —  pu  piv'o-rouB  (-rtfs), 
puple.  people. 
puplican.  +  publican. 
puplisch.  4*  publish. 
pu'poid  (pn'pnid).  «.  [pupa 
+  -o.  /.]  Pu  pi  form, 
pupre.  *1*  poop,  the  stern, 
pup'pet,  v .  t.  To  dress,  play 


resembling  that  of  a  puppet  or  puppet  show  ;  hence,  mere 
form  or  show  ;  affectation. 

puppet  Show.  A  dramatic  performance,  usually  grotesque 
or  burlesque,  carried  on  by  means  of  puppets,  often  with 
dialogue  spoken  by  those  moving  the  puppets. 

Pup'pis  (pOp'Ts),  n. ;  gen.  Puppis.  [L.,  stern,  poop  of  a 
ship.]  A  si  ton.  That  part  of  the  constellation  Argo  be¬ 
tween  Mains  and  Canis  Major.  See  Akgo,  2. 
pup'py  (pup'T),  n. ;  pi.  puppies  (-Iz).  [F.  poupee  doll, 

puppet.  See  puppet;  cf.  pup,  ?i.]  1.  The  young  of  a  ca¬ 

nine  animal,  esp.  of  the  common  dog  ;  a  whelp. 

2.  A  puppet.  Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 

3.  A  conceited  and  impertinent  person;  a  silly  fop;  — 
used  in  contempt. 

I  found  my  place  taken  by  an  ill-bred,  awkward  puppy  with  a 
money  hag  under  each  arm.  Addison. 

pup'py,  r.  i.  ;  -pied  (-Td) ;  -lying.  To  bear  whelps;  to  pup. 
puppy  fish.  The  angel  fish  ( Squat ina  squat ina). 
pur,  purr  (pflr),  v.  i. ;  purred  (pGrd);  pur'kino.  [Of  imi¬ 
tative  origin.]  To  utter  a  low,  murmuring,  continued 
souud,  as  a  cat  does  when  pleased. 

pur.  purr,  v.  t.  To  signify  or  express  by  purring.  Gray. 
pur,  purr,  n.  The  sound  made  by  a  purring  cat. 

Pu-ra'na  (pdb-ra'iui),  n.  [Skr.  purana ,  prop.,  ancient,  fr. 
pura  formerly.]  One  of  a  class  of  sacred  Hindu  poetical 
works  in  Sanskrit  treating  of  the  creation,  destruction,  and 
renovation  of  worlds,  the  genealogy  and  deeds  of  gods 
and  heroes,  the  reigns  of  the  Manus,  and  the  deeds  of  their 
descendants.  There  are  18  principal  Puranas,  and  18  sup¬ 
plementary  books,  Upa  Puranas.  —  Pu-ran'iC  (-rSn'Ik),  a. 
Pur  beck'i-an  (pur-bek'i-ftn),  a.  [From  the  Isle  of  Pur- 
beck,  Eng.]  Geol.  Pert,  to  or  designating  the  uppermost 
subdivision  of  the  European  Jurassic.  Se«*  geology,  Chart. 
pur 'blind  (-blind'),  a.  [Prob.  for  pure-blind ,  i.  e.,  wholly 
blind.  See  pure;  cf.  poreblind.]  1.  Wholly  blind. 

Purblind  Argun,  all  e\ es  and  no  flight.  Shak. 

2  Almost  blind  ;  dim-sighted;  seeing  obscurely. 

O  purblind  race  of  miserable  men.  IVnnyson. 
Syn.  —  Purblind,  blind.  Purblind,  in  modern  usage,  com¬ 
monly  suggests  spiritual  shortsightedness  or  obtuseness  ; 
blind  implies  entire  absence  of  vision;  as,  “the  intoler¬ 
able  narrowness  and  the  purblind  conscience  of  the  soci¬ 
ety  ”  (O'.  Eliot) ;  “  My  rage  was  blind  ”  (Shak.). 

—  pur'blmd  ly,  adv.  —  pur'blind  ness,  n. 
pur'chas-a-ble  (pGr'chas-ri-b’l),  a.  Capable  of  being 
purchased  ;  hence,  venal ;  corrupt. 

pur'chaso  (pGr'chas),  v.  t.  ;  puk'chased  (-chast) ;  pur'- 
chas-ing  (-clias-Tng).  [ME.  purchusen ,  porchacen ,  OF. 
porchacier ,  purchacier ,  to  pursue,  to  seek  eagerly,  F.  pour- 
chasser  ;  OF.  pour ,  pot\  pur ,  for  (L.  pro)  -|-  chacier  to  pur¬ 
sue,  to  chase.  See  chase.]  1.  To  pursue  and  obtain  ;  to 
acquire  by  seeking;  to  gain,  obtain,  or  acquire. 

\  our  accent  in  somethiug  finer  than  you  could  purchase  in  bo 
removed  a  dwelling.  Shak. 

2.  Law.  Technically,  to  acquire  (real  estate)  by  any  means 
whatever  other  than  by  descent  or  inheritance. 

3.  To  obtain  (anything)  by  paying  money  or  its  equivalent ; 
to  buy  for  a  price ;  as,  to  purchase  land  or  a  house. 

4.  To  obtaiu  by  any  outlay,  as  of  labor,  danger,  sacrifice, 
etc.;  as,  to  purchase  favor  with  flattery. 

5.  To  expiate  by  a  fine  or  forfeit,  as  abuses.  Obs.  Shak. 

6.  To  apply  to(auythiug)  a  device  for  obtaining  a  mechan¬ 
ical  advantage ;  to  get  a  purchase  upon,  or  apply  a  pur¬ 
chase  to  ;  also,  to  move  by  a  purchase,  as  a  cannon. 

Syn.  —  See  buy. 

pur'chase,  v.  i.  1.  To  strive  ;  to  exert  one’s  self.  Obs. 

2.  To  accomplish  a  thing  by  one’s  elforts  ;  to  maneuver. 

3.  To  acquire  wealth  or  property.  Obs.  ./.  Webster. 
pur'chase,  n.  [ME.  purchas ,  F.  pourchas ,  OF.  also  por- 

chaZy  eager  pursuit.  See  purchase,  r.  t.]  1.  A  seeking  or 

getting  anything  ;  hence,  endeavor  ;  attempt.  Obs. 

I  ’ll  .  .  .  get  meat  to  save  thee, 

Or  lose  my  life  in  the  purchase.  Beau,  if  FI. 

2.  Law.  Technically,  the  acquisition  of  lands  or  tenements 
by  any  means  other  than  descent  or  inheritance. 

3.  The  acquisition  of  title  to,  or  property  in,  anything  for 
a  price ;  buying  for  money  or  its  equivalent ;  as,  abolition 
of  the  purchase  of  commissions  in  the  British  army. 

4.  That  which  is  obtained,  got,  or  acquired,  in  any  manner, 
honestly  or  dishonestly  ;  gain;  booty;  acquisitions;  now, 
specif.,  that  obtained  fora  price  in  money  or  its  equivalent. 

We  met  with  little  purchase  upon  this  coast.  De  Foe. 
Complete  evidence  of  his  right  in  the  purchase.  Wheaton. 
6-  Means  of  acquiring  property;  resource;  gainful  occu¬ 
pation  ;  — chiefly  in  phrases  such  as  to  live  on,  or  to  be  lejt 
to,  one's  purchase.  Obs.  or  Scot. 

6  Value  or  worth  (in  yield  or  return) ;  —  now  used  chiefly 
in  phrases;  as,  a  year’s  pit  rchase  (see  year’s  purchase). 

7.  Course  ;  departure.  Obs. 

8-  Any  mechanical  hold  or  advantage  applied  to  the 
raising  or  removing  of  heavy  bodies,  as  by  a  lever,  tackle,  or 
capstan  ;  also,  the  apparatus  or  device  by  which  the  advan¬ 
tage  is  gained,  esp.  a  pulley  tackle  ;  hence,  fig.,  an  advan¬ 
tage  used  in  applying  one’s  power  in  any  effort.  The  dif¬ 
ferential  purchase  is  one  in  which  the  differential  principle 
is  used  to  secure  a  large  mechanical  advantage,  etc.,  as  a 
Chinese  windlass.  See  tackle;  also,  see  collier’s  pur¬ 
chase,  duplex  purchase. 

9.  In  New  Hampshire,  an  unorganized  minor  territorial 
division  consisting  of  land  which  was  originally  laid  off 
and  sold  by  the  State  to  an  individual  or  individuals, 
worth,  or  at,  Jso  many]  years’  purchase,  worth,  or  at,  a  value 
or  cost  of  a  thing  as  expressed  in  the  length  of  time  re¬ 
quired  for  its  income  to  amount  to  the  purchasing  price ; 


with,  treat,  etc.,  like  a  doll.  Obs. 

puppet  head.  =  poppet  head. 
pup'pet-ish.  a.  See  -isii. 
pup'pet-ly,  a.  Puppetlike.  Ob*. 
pup'pet  man  (-iiv<n),  -mas  ter, 
u.  A  master  of  a  puppet  show, 
puppet  play.  A  puppet  show, 
puppet  player.  One  who  man- 
ages  puppets  in  a  puppet  show, 
puppet  valve.  =  POPPET 
valve. 

pup'pi-fy  (nhp'Y-fT),  r.  t.  [pup- 
py  +  -fly.]  To  make  a  puppy  of  ; 
stultify.  Ob*.  [a  puppy.  It.  I 
pup'pi-ly  (-1Y),  a.  $•  adv.  Like) 
pupplicane.  +  publican. 
puppliflch.  +  PUBLISH, 
pup'py-hood,  n.  See -noon, 
pup'py-ish,  a.  See  -ish. 
pup'py-ism  (-Yz’m),  n.  Con¬ 
ceited  impudence  ;  silly  affec¬ 
tation.  \_Ohs.  Slang.  I 

pup'py-snatch',  n.  A  Rtiare.  | 
pupule,  pupull.  -f  PEOPLE. 


Pu-qui'na  (pflb-ke'nii),  n.  An 

Indian  of  a  tribe  of  low  culture 
about  Lake  Titicaca,  forming  a 
distinct  linguistic  stock.  — Pu- 
qui'nan  (-nrtn),  a. 
pur.  +  POOR,  PURE, 
pur.  +  par. prep.,  for. 
pur  (ffmZ.  pflr,  pfl ).  Var.  of 
pour.  Obs.  or  Scot.  Dial.  Eng. 
Pur  ( pdr).  Bib. 

PUR.  Abbr.  Purchasing  re¬ 
ceipt  :  —  used  on  the  tape  of 
stock  tickers.  [pair.  Ofes.l 
pur,  post.  pare.  =  post  and| 
pur&ill,  purale,  purall.  i •  po- 
RA  I L.  [TUBE.  I 

puraventure.  +  perauven-1 
purcatorle  +  purgatory. 
puree.  +  purse. 
purce'lane.  +  purslane. 
purcevante  +  pursuivant. 
pur'chas.  r purchase.  [.S/>.| 
pur'chas-a-bl  Purchasable.  /?.| 
por'chase-a-ble,'!.  Purchasable. 


as,  to  buy  an  estate  at  a  year's,  or  at  ten  years',  purchase.  To 
say  one’s  life  is  not  worth  a  day’s  purchase  amounts  to  say¬ 
ing  one  w  ill  not  live  a  day,  or  is  in  imminent  peril, 
pur'chas  er  (pfir'chaa-er),  n.  1.  One  who  purchases;  spe¬ 
cif.  :  a  Law.  One  who  acquires  an  estate  in  lauds  by  his 
own  act  or  agreement,  or  who  takes  or  obtains  an  estate  by 
any  means  other  than  by  descent  or  inheritance,  b  One  who 
acquires  property  for  a  consideration,  generally  of  money  ; 
a  buyer  ;  a  vendee,  c  A  mercenary.  Obs. 
pur'dall  (pGr'dd),  n.  [Hind.  &  Per.  parda.]  A  curtain  or 
screen;  esp.,  in  India  one  used  to  screen  women  from  pub¬ 
lic  observation;  also,  the  material  for  making  such  curtains, 
pure  (pur),  a. ;  pur'ep.  (pur'er) ;  pur'est  (-5st).  [ME. 
pure,  pur,  F.  pur ,  fr.  L.  punts  ;  akin  to  putus  pure,  clear, 
putare  to  clean,  set  in  order,  settle,  reckon,  consider,  think 
(peril,  also  L.  putare  to  prune),  Skr.  pu  to  clean.  Cf .  pu¬ 
tative.]  1.  Separate  from  all  heterogeneous  or  extrane¬ 
ous  matter;  free  from  mixture  or  combination;  clear; 
mere  ;  simple  ;  unmixed  ;  sheer  ;  as,  pure  water  ;  pure 
air  ;  pure  compassion.  “  Pure  need.”  Shak . 

A  guinea  is  pure  gold  if  it  has  in  it  no  alloy.  1.  Watts. 

2.  Complete  ;  whole  ;  well ;  fine.  Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 

3.  Free  from  moral  defilement  or  guilt ;  hence,  innocent; 

guileless  ;  chaste  ;  —  applied  to  persons,  actions,  motives, 
etc.  “Keep  thyself  pure."  1  Tim.  v.  22. 

4.  Free  from  what  harms,  vitiates,  weakens,  or  pollutes  ; 
genuine;  real  ;  perfect;  — applied  to  things,  actions,  etc.; 
as,  he  spoke  pure  French.  “  Pure  religion.”  Tickell: 

Such  was  the  origin  of  a  friendship  as  warm  and  pure  ns  any 
that  ancient  or  modern  history  records.  Macaulay. 

5.  Bib.  Ritually  clean  ;  fitted  for  holy  services. 

6.  Of  a  single,  simple  sound  ;  —  said  of  vowel  sounds 
which  begin  and  end  with  the  same  sound,  and  of  unas¬ 
pirated  consonant  sounds. 

7-  Taken  in  its  essential  character  and  apart  from  applica¬ 
tions  ;  abstract ;  theoretic  ;  as,  pure  science  ;  pure  math¬ 
ematics  ;  —  distinguished  from  applied. 

8  Kantianism.  Free  from  empirical  elements;  a  priori ; 
as,  pure  intuition  ;  pure  reason. 

9.  Music.  Perfect  mathematically,  as  of  intervals,  into¬ 
nation,  or  harmony  ;  —  opposed  to  tempered.  See  scale. 
Syn.  —  Utter,  downright,  unqualified.  —  Pure,  sheer,  ab¬ 
solute.  Pure,  as  here  compared,  *is  often  equivalent  to 
mere ;  sheer  is  stronger,  and  is  tantamount  to  utter  or 
downright ;  that  is  absolute,  as  here  compared,  w  hich  is 
regarded  as  strictlv  or  unqualifiedly  what  it  is  declared 
to  be  ;  as,  pure  folly  ;  a  sheer  impossibility  ;  “  the  sheer , 
inimitable  Celtic  uote”(J/.  Arnold)-,  “beasts,  absolute, 
unmitigated  beasts”  ( Coleridge ).  See  mere,  rank. 
pure  act.  =  actus  purus.  —  p.  capital.  See  2d  capital,  3.  —  p. 
color  or  colour,  a  color,  as  a  spectral  color,  free  from  admix¬ 
ture  with  any  other  color  or  with  w  hite  light.  — p.  culture, 
Bacteriol .,a  nutrient  culture  medium  containing  a  growth 
of  a  single  bacterial  species,  free  from  other  organisms.  — 
p.  equation.  Math.,  an  equation  involving  only  one  power 
of  the  symbol  considered.  —  p.  forest.  Forestry,  a  forest  in 
which  at  least  eighty  per  cent  of  the  trees  are  of  the  same 
species.— p.  from,  free  from  any  admixture  of.  —  p.  gait. 
=  open  gait.  —  p.  irritant.  Toxicology ,  a  poison  that  pro¬ 
duces  inflammation  without  corrosive  action. —p.  of.  = 
pure  from.  —  p.  political  economy.  See  economics.  —  p.  pre¬ 
mium.  See  premium,  3.  — p.  proposition.  See  PROPOSITION,  5. 
—  p.  scarlet,  a  pigment.  See  mercuric  iodide.  — p.  spectrum. 
Physics.  See  spectrum.  —  p.  syllogism,  Logic ,  a  syllogism 
whose  premises  are  pure  propositions, 
pure  (pur),  72.  1.  Purity.  Rare.  Tennyson. 

2.  Tanning.  A  mixture,  as  of  dogs’  or  pigeons’  dung  i*» 
water,  for  bating  kips  and  skins  after  liming, 
pure,  v.  t.  1.  To  purify  ;  to  refine.  Rare. 

2.  Tanning.  To  bate  with  pure. 

Pure.  Simon  A  Pennsylvania  Quaker  in  Mrs.  Centlivre’s 
comedy  “  A  Bold  Stroke,  for  a  \V  ife.”  Being  about  to  visit 
London,  he  carries  a  letter  of  introduction  to  an  English 
Quaker,  Obadiah  Prim,  guardian  of  a  young  heiress.  Colonel 
Feign  well  gets  Pure’s  credentials  and  impersonates  him 
at  Pi  infs  house,  where  the  real  Simon  Pure,  on  presenting 
himself,  is  treated  as  an  impostor  and  has  to  establish  his 
identity.  Hence:  [often  l.  c.\  Si'mon-pure',  a. 

||  pu'rle'  (pu'ra'),  n.  [F.]  A  dish  made  by  boiling  food 
to  a  pulp  and  rubbing  it  through  a  sieve  ;  as,  a  puree  of 
fish  or  chestnuts;  esp.,  a  soup  with  thickening  so  treated, 
pure'ly  (pur'll),  adv.  In  a  pure  manner ;  as  :  a  Without  ad¬ 
mixture  of  anything  injurious,  inharmonious,  or  the  like, 
b  Completely ;  wholly  ;  perfectly ;  entirely  ;  also,  Obs.  or 
R.  or  Dial.,  exceedingly  ;  as,  he  is  purely  angry,  c 
Merely  ;  simply ;  solely,  d  Chastely  ;  innocently, 
pure'ness.  n.  State  or  quality  of  being  pure, 
pur'fle  (pGr'f’l),  v.  t.  [ME.  purfilen ,  OF.  pourfller  ;  pour 
for  -j-  fit  a  thread,  L.  Jilum.  See  profile;  cf.  purl  a 
border.]  1.  To  decorate  with  a  wrought  or  flowered 
border  ;  to  embroider  ;  to  ornament  w  ith  metallic  threads. 

A  goodly  lady  clad  in  scarlet  red, 

Purfled  with  gold  and  pearl  of  rich  assay.  Spenser. 

2.  To  edge  or  line  with  fur. 

3.  Arch.,  Cabinetwork,  etc.  To  ornament  with  tracery, 
inlay,  or  the  like,  esp.  around  the  edges,  as  a  violin  body. 

pur'fle,  v.  i.  To  make,  hem,  or  embroider  a  border, 
pur'fle,  72.  [See  purfle,  v.  ;  cf.  purfile.]  1.  A  hem, 
border,  or  trimming,  as  of  embroidered  work. 

2.  Her.  A  border  of  any  heraldic  fur. 
pur'fled  (-f ’Id),  pret.  <£•  p.  p.  of  purfle.  Specif. :  p.  a. 
Her.  Trimmed  or  garnished,  as  armor  ;  also,  bordered, 
purfled  work.  Arch.,  delicate  tracery,  esp.  Gothic, 
pur'fling  (-fling),  72.  Ornamentation  on  a  border  ;  6pecif., 
an  inlaid  border  of  a  musical  instrument,  as  a  violin. 


purchase  money.  Money  paid, 
or  contracted  to  be  paid,  for  a 
thing  bought.— purchase-money 
mortgage,  a  mortgage  on  prop¬ 
erty  to  secure  the  price  of  sale, 
urchase  shears.  Very  power- 
ul  shears  with  removable  steel 
cutters  of  rectangular  section, 
purche.  +  PURGE, 
purclnct,  n.  [OF.  porceinte, 
pourceinte :  cf.  LL.  porcinta, 
porcinctus,  procincta,  vrocinc- 
tvs.  Cf.  precinct.]  Precinct. 
Ob*.  [culm  a.  | 

purcoloys.  purculleise.  +  port-| 

purd.  Purred.  Rtf.  Sp. 

pure.  ^  pour  :  pore,  r. 
pure(piir).  Obs.  or  Scot.  var. 
of  poor. 

pure.  adv.  Purely  ;  quite  ; 
entirely.  Ob*,  or  Dial.  Eng. 
pureavn.  a.  Violet.  Obs.  Scot. 
pureblinde.  4*  purblind. 
pured,  a.  Furred.  Ob*. 


pured.  a.  Purified  ;  clarified  ; 
refined  ;  as.  pured  butter.  Obs. 
puren.  poke. 
pureeche.  +  perish. 
purete.  4*  purity. 
lipur'  et  Bim'ple(piir/  a  sSN'pl’). 
[F.]  Pure  and  simple  ;  absolute, 
pur'flle  (pflr'fYl),  u.  [OF.  povr- 
Jil.porfil.  See  PURFLE.  1  A  sort 
of  trimming  of  tinsel  and  thread 
for  women’s  gowns.  Oh*. 
pur'fire.  +  porphyry. 
purflew  f  purple,  n. 
pur'fly  (pur'fiY),  a.  [purfle  + 
3d  -//.]  Wrinkled,  as  in  obesity. 
Rare. 

pur'gafpdbr'gd),  n.  [Russ.]  In 
.si  bon  a  and  Alaska,  n  very  vio¬ 
lent  sTiowstorm,  or  blizzard, 
pur'ga-ment  ( pflr'g«-nv  nt),  n. 
[L.  purgamentum  offscourings, 
expiatory  sacrifice.  See  purge.] 
Ob*,  a  A’n  excretion,  b  Med.  A 
purgative. 


food,  fobt  •  out,  oil  ;  chair  ;  go  ;  sing,  ii)k  ;  t&en,  thin ;  nature,  verdure  (250) ;  K  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144) ;  boN ;  yet ;  zh  =  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Guide. 
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PURPLE 


pur-ga'tlon  (pflr-ga'sh&n),  n.  [F.  purgation ,  L.  purgatio. 
See  purge.]  1.  Act  of  purging ;  specif.,  evacuation  of 
the  bowels. 

2.  Law.  The  clearing  of  one’s  self  from  alleged  guilt. 
Purgation  by  means  of  oath  helpers  (see  compurgation), 
from  its  use  in  the  ecclesiastical  courts,  was  called  canoni¬ 
cal  purgation  ;  that  by  ordeal  or  combat  (see  these  words), 
from  its  not  having  originally  been  sanctioned  by  the 
church,  was  called  vulgar  purgation. 

Let  him  put  me  to  my  purgation.  Shak. 

pur'ga-tive  (pQr'gd-tlv),  a.  [L.  purgativus :  cf.  F.  pur - 
gat  if.]  1.  Purging  or  tending  to  purge  ;  cathartic. 

2.  Freeing  from  fault  or  blame;  clearing  from  guilt; 
purging ;  as,  a  purgative  answer  ;  purgative  evidence. 

pur'ga-tive,  n.  Med.  A  purging  medicine ;  a  cathartic. 
The  purgatives,  or  cathartics ,  are  more  energetic  and  cer¬ 
tain  in  action  than  the  laxatives ,  which  simply  increase 
the  tendency  to  alvine  evacuation  ;  and  are  less  powerful 
and  irritant  than  the  drastic  purges,  which  cause  pro¬ 
fuse,  repeated,  and  watery  evacuations, 
pur  ga  to'ri  al  (-to'iT-dl ;  201)  )  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to 
pur  ga-to'ri-an  (-to'rT-dn)  J  purgatory  ;  expiatory, 
pur  ga-to'ri-an,  n.  A  believer  in  the  existence  of  a  pur¬ 
gatory. 

pur'ga-to-ry  (pGr'gd-t£-rT),w.  [LL.  purgatorium :  ci.T.pur- 
gatoire.  See  purge.]  1.  [often  cap.]  A  state  or  place  of 
purification  after  death  ;  in  the  belief  of  Roman  Catholics 
and  some  others,  a  place  in  which  the  souls  of  persons  who 
die  in  the  grace  and  love  of  God  expiate  such  offenses  as 
do  not  merit  eternal  damnation,  or  in  which  they  satisfy  the 
justice  of  God  for  sins  that  have  been  forgiven.  After  this 
purgation  from  impurities,  the  souls  are  believed  to  be  re¬ 
vived  into  heaven.  In  the  belief  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  the  sufferings  in  purgatory  may  be  mitigated,  re¬ 
lieved,  or  shortened,  by  the  prayers  of  the  faithful  and  by 
the  saying  of  masses. 

2  Any  place  of  purification  ;  a  place  or  state  of  tempo¬ 
rary  or  temporal  torment. 

3.  A  chasm  or  cleft  in  a  cliff  or  wall  of  rock  differing 
from  a  flume  in  not  having  a  stream.  Local ,  U.  S. 

pur'ga-to-ry,  a.  [L .  pur  gator  i  us.]  Tending  to  cleanse  ; 
cleansing ;  expiatory. 

purgatory  hammer.  Folklore.  A  prehistoric  stone  ham¬ 
mer,— formerly  supposed  to  have  been  buried  with  the  dead 
for  use  in  knocking  at  the  gates  of  purgatory, 
purge  (pfirj),  v.  t.  /  purged  (pGrjd) ;  purg'ing  (pGr'jTng). 
[ME.  purgen,  OF.  purgier,  F.  purger ,  L.  pur  gar  e  ;  purus 
pure  4-  the  root  of  agere  to  make,  to  do.  See  pure  ; 
agent.]  1.  To  cleanse,  clear,  or  purify  by  separating  and 
carrying  off  whatever  is  impure,  heterogeneous,  foreign, 
or  superfluous.  “Till  fire  purge  all  things  new.”  Milton. 

2.  To  clear  of  guilt,  or  moral  or  ceremonial  defilement. 

Purge  me  with  hyssop,  and  I  shall  be  clean.  P*.  li.  7. 

3.  Law.  To  clear  from  guilt  or  liability;  to  free  from  a 
charge  by  purgation. 

4  To  remove  in  cleansing  ;  to  deterge  ;  to  wash  away. 

Purge  away  our  sins,  for  thy  name’s  sake.  Ps.  lxxix.  9. 

5  Med.  To  operate  on  as,  or  by  means  of,  a  cathartic 
medicine,  or  in  a  similar  manner. 

6.  To  clarify  ;  to  defecate,  as  liquors. 

7.  To  clear  of  sediment,  as  a  boiler,  or  of  air,  as  a  steam 
pipe,  by  driving  off  or  permitting  escape. 

8.  To  void.  Obs.  <t*  R.  Shak. 

9  To  prune  or  trim,  as  a  tree.  Obs. 

purge,  v .  i.  1.  To  become  pure,  as  by  clarification. 

2.  To  have  or  produce  frequent  evacuations  from  the  in¬ 
testines,  as  by  means  of  a  cathartic. 

3.  To  clear  one’s  self  of  guilt  or  liability. 

purge,  n.  [Cf.  F.  purge.  See  purge,  v.  L]  1.  Act  of 
purging;  purgation. 

The  preparative  for  the  purge  of  paganism  out  of  the  kingdom 
of  Northumberland.  Fuller. 

2.  That  which  purges;  esp.,  a  purgative, 
purg'er  (pGr'jer),  n.  One  that  purges;  a  purge, 
pur'ger-y  (pGr'jer-I),  n.  [Cf.  F.  purgerie.]  The  part  of  a 
sugarhouse  where  molasses  is  drained  from  the  sugar, 
purg'ing  (pGr'jTng),  n.  Act  or  process  of  cleansing  or 
purifying  ;  specif.,  excessive  evacuations  ;  esp.,  diarrhea, 
purg'ing,  p.  a.  That  purges  ;  cleansing.  —  purging  agaric, 
a  common  white  polyporaceous  fungus  ( Poly  por  us  offici¬ 
nalis)  of  Europe.  —  p.  cassia,  the  pudding-pipe  tree,  or  cana- 
fistula.  —  p.  flax,  an  annual  European  species  of  flax  ( Linum 
catharticum),  used  as  a  cathartic  and  diuretic.  —  p.  nut,  the 
physic  nut. 

pu  rl-fl-ca'tion  (pu'rT-fT-ka'shtln),  n.  [L.  purificatio :  cf. 
F.  purijication.  See  purify.]  1.  Act  of  purifying  ;  act  or 
operation  of  removing  impure,  noxious,  or  foreign  matter. 

2.  Act  or  operation  of  cleansing  ceremonially,  by  remov¬ 
ing  any  pollution  or  defilement;  hence,  a  cleansing  from 
guilt  or  the  pollution  of  sin  ;  extinction  of  sinful  desires. 

3.  R.  C.  Ch.  The  pouring  of  wine  into  the  chalice  after 
the  priest’s  communion,  to  purify  the  chalice. 

Purification  (of  the  Virgin  Mary).  Eccl.  See  Feast  of  the  Pu¬ 
rification  (of  the  Virgin  Mary ),  under  feast. 

pu'ri  fi  ca-tive  (pu'rT-fl-ka-tlv  ;  pu-rTf'T-kd-),  a.  [Cf.  F. 
purificatif.]  Tending  to  purify  ;  purifying. 
pU'ri-fl-ca'tor  (pu'rT-fl-ka'ter),  n.  One  that  purifies  ;  a 
purifier;  specif.,  Eccl.y  a  linen  cloth  used  to  wipe  the 
chalice  after  celebration  of  the  Eucharist ;  a  mundatory. 
pu-rif'l  ca-to  ry  (pu-rlf'i-kd-to-rl),  a.  [L.  purificatorius.] 
Serving  or  tending  to  purify  ;  puriflcative. 
pu'ri-fl'er  (pu'rT-fi'er),  n.  One  that  purifies  or  cleanses, 
as  an  apparatus  for  purifying  coal  gas  or  a  machine  for 
cleansing  flour  middlings  ;  a  cleanser  ;  a  refiner, 
pu'rl-fy  (-fi),  v.  t.  ;  -fied  (-fid) ;  -fy'ing  (-fi'Tng).  [F.  pu¬ 
rifier  y  L.  purificare  ;  purus  pure  -j-  -ficare  (in  comp.)  to 
make.  See  pure  ;  -fy.]  To  make  pure  ;  specif.  :  a  To  clear 
from  material  defilement  or  imperfection  ;  to  free  from 
extraneous  or  noxious  matter  ;  as,  to  purify  liquors  or  air. 
b  To  free  from  guilt  or  moral  defilement ;  as,  to  purify 
the  heart,  c  To  free  from  ceremonial  or  legal  defilement. 

Al\d  Moses  .  .  .  purified  the  altar.  Lev.  viii.  15. 
d  To  free  from  improprieties  or  barbarisms  ;  as,  to  purify 


Pur'ga-to'r: 

t  d  r'y  0). 


pur'ga-tiv.  Purgative.  Ref.  Sp. 

pur'ga-tive  ly,  adv.  of  puroa- 
TIVE. 

'rlo,  II  (51  pdbr'gii- 
[It.]  See  Divixa 

Commf.pia. 

pur  ga  to'ri-ous  (pflr'gd-td'rT- 
us),  a.  [L.  purgatorius.]  Pur¬ 
gatorial.  Obs.  [-able.  | 

purge' a-ble  ( pOr'jd-b’l ),  a.  See | 
pur'ging-ness.  n.  Purgation 
Obs. 


pur  gun'nah.  +  pergunnah. 
pur'i  ( pfir'f ).  Var.  of  purree. 
See  Indian  yellow'  a. 
pu  rif'i-cant  (pfl-rYf'I-krtnt),  n. 
A  purifying  agent, 
purification  flower.  The  snow¬ 
drop.  It  blossoms  at  the  time  of 
the  feast  of  the  Purification, 
pu-rif'i-ca-te-ry  (p  fl-r  T  f 'l-k  d- 
tfl-rl),  n.  [L.  purificatorius 
purifying.]  Keel.  = 

TOR,  n.,  2.  Rare. 


:  PURIFICA- 


a  language,  e  Scots  Law.  To  free  (a  condition)  from  de¬ 
fect  or  imperfection  by  performance  or  fulfillment, 
pu'ri  fy  (pu'rT-fi),  v.  i.  To  grow  or  become  pure  or  clear. 
Pu'rim  (pu'ri m),  n.  [Heb.  pur ,  pi.  purim ,  a  lot.]  A 
Jewish  festival,  called  also  the  Feast  of  Lots,  instituted 
according  to  tradition  to  commemorate  the  deliverance  of 
the  Jews  from  the  machinations  of  Hainan,  but  in  fact 
of  Babylonian  or  Persian  origin.  Esther  ix.  26. 

pu'rine  (pu'rln;  -ren  ;  IS4),  ji.  Also  pu'rin  (-rln).  [Abbr. 
fr.  L.  pilnim  pure  -f-  NL.  uricurn  uric  «  7 

-f-  -in.]  Chern.  A  colorless  or  white  1 
crystalline  compound,  C5H4N4,  pre-  7  M 

pared  from  uric  acid,  regarded  as  the  | 

parent  substance  of  compounds  of  the  hc  c - n 

uric  acid  group.  These  may  be  named  4  9 

with  reference  to  it,  numbers  being  * 
used  to  indicate  the  positions  of  sub-  1  unne. 

stituting  groups  (see  II lust.).  Thus,  adenine  is  6-amino-pu¬ 
rine,  uric  acid  is  2,  6,  8-triox  y  purine,  etc.  See  alloxuric. 
pu'ri-ri  (poo're-re  ;  collog.  poo-re're),  n.  [Maori.]  A  New 
Zealand  verbenaceous  timber  tree  ( Vitex  littoralis). 
pur'ism  (pur'Iz’m),  n.  [Cf.  F.  purisme.]  Rigid  adherence 
to,  or  insistence  upon,  purity  or  nicety,  esp.  in  literary 
style,  use  of  words,  etc.  ;  also,  a  form  of  expression  exhib¬ 
iting  such  adherence.  “  Political  purism .”  De  Quincey. 
pur'ist  (-1st),  n.  [Cf.  F.  puriste.]  1.  One  solicitous,  esp. 
oversolicitous,  about  purity  or  nicety,  esp.  in  language. 

2.  One  who  maintains  that  the  New  Testament  was  writ¬ 
ten  in  pure  Greek.  Rare. 

pu-ris'tlc  (pfi-rls'tlk)  j  a.  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  cliaracter- 
pu-rls'tl  cal  (-tT-kdl)  J  istic  of,  purists  or  purism, 
pu'ri-tan  (pu'rt-tdn),  n.  [From  purity.]  1.  One  who  is 
scrupulous  and  strict  in  his  religious  life;  one  who  practices 
or  affects  great  purity  of  life ;  —  sometimes  used  deroga- 
torily  ;  originally  self-applied  to  certain  Anabaptists. 

She  would  make  a  puritan  of  the  Devil.  Shak. 

2  [cap.]  Eccl.  llist.  One  who,  in  the  time  of  Queen 
Elizabeth  and  the  first  two  Stuarts,  opposed  traditional 
and  formal  usages,  and  advocated  simpler  forms  of  faith  and 
worship  than  those  established  by  law  ;  —  orig.  a  term  of 
reproach.  As  a  political  party  the  Puritans  were  in  the  as¬ 
cendant  during  the  Commonwealth  period  (1649-59).  Many 
before  that  time  had  emigrated  to  New  England,  forming 
the  bulk  of  the  early  population. 

Pu'rl-tan,  a.  Of  or  pert,  to  the  Puritans ;  characteristic  of 
the  Puritans.  —  Puritan  City,  Boston,  Mass.  ;  —  alluding  to 
the  character  of  its  founders  and  early  inhabitants, 
pu  ri-tan'ic  (-tXn'Tk)  )  a.  1.  [cap.]  Of  or  pert,  to  the 
pu'ri-tan'i-cal  (-T-k&l) )  Puritans,  or  their  doctrines  and 
practice. 

2.  Precise  and  very  scrupulous  in  observance  of  religious 
requirements  and  in  the  manner  of  living  ;  strict ;  rigid. 

Puritanical  circles,  from  which  plays  and  novels  were  strictly 
excluded.  Macaulay. 

—  pu  ri-tan'i  cal  ly,  adv.  —  pu'ri-tan'l-cal-ness,  n. 
Pu'ri  tan  Ism  (pu'rT-tdn-Tz’m),  n.  The  doctrines,  ideas, 
or  practice  of,  or  characteristic  of,  Puritans ;  strictness  or 
austerity,  esp.  in  matters  of  religion  or  conduct. 

Pu'rl-tan  ize  (-iz),  v.  i. ;  -ized  (-Izd) ;  -iz'ing  (-Iz'Tng).  To 
agree  with,  or  teach,  the  doctrines  or  notions  of  Puritans  ; 
to  conform  to  the  practice  of  Puritans. 

Pu'ri- tan-lz©,  V.  t.  To  bring  into  harmony  with,  or  cause 
to  conform  to,  the  doctrines,  ideas,  or  practices  of  Puritans, 
pu'ri-ta'no  (poo'rfc-tii'no),  n.  [Amer.  Sp.]  A  medium¬ 
sized  cigar  pointed  at  both  ends,  resembling  a  perfecto. 
pu'ri-ty  (pu'rl-tT),  n.  [ME.  pitrete ,  purte ,  OF.  purte,  F. 
purete,  fr.  L.  puritas ,  fr.  purus  pure.  See  pure.]  The 
condition  or  quality  of  being  pure.  Specif.  :  a  Freedom 
from  foreign  admixture  or  deleterious  matter  ;  as,  the 
purity  of  water,  of  wine,  of  drugs,  of  metals,  b  Clean¬ 
ness  ;  freedom  from  foulness  or  dirt,  c  Freedom  from 
guilt  or  the  defilement  of  sin  ;  innocence  ;  chastity ;  as, 
purity  of  life,  d  Freedom  from  any  sinister  or  improper 
motives  or  view  s ;  as,  purity  of  purpose,  e  Freedom 
from  foreign  words  and  idioms,  or  from  barbarous  or  im¬ 
proper  words  or  phrases  ;  as,  purity  of  style,  f  Of  a  col¬ 
or:  freedom  from  admixture  of  white  or  any  other  color. 
Pur  kln  Je'an  (pGr'kln-je'&n),  a.  Physiol.  Pertaining  to, 
or  named  after,  the  Bohemian  physiologist  J.  E.  Purkinje  ; 
as,  the  Purkinjean  vesicle. 

Pur'kin  je  Phe-nom'e  non  (Pdor'kTn-yg).  The  change  in 
relative  brightness  of  the  different  colors  of  the  spectrum 
when  darkened,  the  long-wave  end  becoming  darker,  the 
short-wave  end  brighter.  The  change  involves  time  for 
adaptation  in  the  eye,  and  the  phenomenon  has  been  ex¬ 
plained  as  due  to  visual  purple,  as  in  twilight  vision. 
Pur'kin  )e’ s  Images  i-ySz).  Physiol.  <f-  Optics,  a  The 
ultra  retinal  images  produced  by  the  retinal  blood  vessels. 
The  images  may  be  seen  in  one’s  own  eye  by  moving  a  light 
ill  front  of  it.  1)  =  Sanson’s  images. 
purl  (pQrl),  n.  [Perh.  fr.  F .  perler,  v.,  prop,  to  shape  in  the 
form  of  pearls,  to  take  the  form  of  pearls  ;  cf.  perle,  p.  p. 
pearled,  pearly,  beady,  mere  peril  sugar  boiled  twice.  Cf. 
pearl.]  Malt  liquor,  medicated  or  spiced ;  formerly,  ale  or 
beer  bittered  with  herbs,  as  wormwood,  for  a  tonic  ;  now, 
hot  beer  with  gin,  sugar,  and  spices, 
purl,  t>.  t.  it-  i.  ;  PURLED  (pfirld)  ;  puri/ing.  [Contr.  fr. 
purfle.  See  purple.]  1.  To  decorate  with  a  border,  fringe, 
or  embroidery  ;  to  purfle. 

Cloth  .  .  poudered  with  redde  rosea  /mWerfwith  line  gold.  Hall. 
2.  To  invert  the  stitches  in  knitting  ;  to  seam 
purl,  n.  [Cf.  purpile.]  1.  In  the  15th-17th  centuries,  a 
border  of  embroidery,  gold  lace,  or  galloon.  Cf.  pearl 
n.,  2  e. 

2.  A  spiral  of  gold  or  silver  wire  for  use  in  lace  making. 

3.  Knitting.  Inversion  of  stitches,  which  produces  a  ribbed 
appearance  ;  seaming  or  ribbing  ;  backstitch. 

4  A  plait  or  fold  in  an  article  of  dress. 

6.  A  sort  of  lace  (16th  cent.)  sometimes  of  great  value  ; 
also,  a  certain  quantity  of  it ;  as,  so  many  shillings  the  purl 
purl,  t>.  f.  [Peril,  imitative;  cf.  Sw.  porta;  also  E.  dial’ 
pirl  to  spin  (a  top),  to  whirl.]  1.  To  run  swiftly  round, 
as  a  small  stream  flowing  among  stones  or  other  obstruc- 


pu'ri-form  (pQ'rl-fftrm),  a.  [L. 

pus,  puris,  pus  +  -form.]  Med. 
In  the  form  of,  or  like,  pus. 
pur'ist  (pfir'Tst),  a.  Puristic.  R. 
Pu'ri-tan-iz  er  (p  tl'r  I-td  n-I  z'- 
?r),  t>.  One  who  PuritanizeH. 
Pu'ri-tant,  n.  A  Puritan.  Obs. 
Pur'kin-Je-San  son’s'  Images. 
=  Sanson’s  images. 

Purkinje’a  cells.  Anat.  =  cells 

OF  Pl’RKINJ  K. 

Purkinje’s  figures.  =  Purkix- 


JE  S  IMAGES  a. 

Ofiol.  pOrl,  pOl).  Obs.  or 
dial.  Eng.  var.  of  pirl,  v. 
purl  (pdrl),  n.  A  tern  ;  esp.,  the 
common  tern.  Local ,  Eng. 
purld.  Purled.  Ref.  Sp. 
purl'houseG  n.  A  drinking  place 
where  purl  was  sold.  Obs.  or 
H>st. 

pur'11-cue.  pur'U-que  (ptr'lT- 

kQ),  7j  [Cf.  F.  par  /a  queue  by 
the  tail ;  perh.  applied  to  an  ad- 


tions  ;  to  eddy,  swirl ;  also,  to  make  a  murmuring  souud, 
as  water  running  over  stones. 

2.  To  move  in  circles,  ripples,  or  undulations;  to  curl. 

Thin  winding  breath  which  purled  up  to  the  sky.  Shak. 

3.  To  upset ;  capsize.  Slany.  Now  Rare. 

purl  (pGrl),  v.  t.  1.  To  cause  to  purl ;  to  whirl  about. 

2.  To  upset ;  capsize;  unhorse.  Slang.  Now  Rare. 

3.  To  wind  ;  twine.  Obs.  or  Scot. 

purl,  n.  [See  purl,  r.  i.]  1.  A  circle  made  by  the  mo¬ 
tion  of  a  fluid  ;  an  eddy  ;  a  ripple.  Drayton. 

2.  A  gentle  murmur,  as  of  purling  water. 

3.  A  purling  stream.  Obs. 

pur'lieu  (pfir'lu),  n.  [Corrupted  (by  influence  of  lieu 
place)  fr.  OF.  puraleey poralee  (equiv.  to  LL.  perambulatio 
a  survey  of  boundaries,  originally,  a  going  through),  fr. 
poraler  to  go  through  ;  por  (L.  pro,  confused,  however, 
with  L.  per  through)  -}-  aler  to  go,  F.  oiler.  Cf.  pro-; 
alley.]  1.  Eng.  Hist.  Afforested  land,  severed  from  the 
royal  forest  by  perambulation,  and  disafforested  so  as  to  re¬ 
mit  to  the  former  owners  their  rights  ;  —  used  esp.  of  land 
afforested  by  the  early  Norman  kings  and  later  disaffor¬ 
ested  as  having  been  taken  in  violation  of  individual  or 
common  rights,  as  that  so  separated  in  1218. 

2.  Hence,  the  outer  portion  of  any  place  ;  an  adjacent  dis¬ 
trict  ;  environs  ;  outskirts  ;  neighborhood.  14  The  pur¬ 
lieus  of  St.  James.”  Swift. 

pur'lin  (  (pflr'lln),  n.  [Orig.  uncert.]  Arch.  In  roofs, 
pur'line  I  a  horizontal  member  supported  on  the  princi¬ 
pals  and  supporting  the  common  rafters.  See  roof,  Jllust. 
purl'ing  (pGr'ITng),  p.  pr.  d:  rb.  n.  of  purl.  Hence  :  v.  The 
motion  or  murmur  of  a  small  stream  running  among  ob¬ 
structions. 

pur  loin'  (pflr-loin'),  v.  t. ;  pur-loined'  (-loind') ;  pur- 
loin'ing.  [OF.  purloignier ,  porloignier ,  to  retard,  delay ; 
pur ,  pory  pour ,  for  (L.  pro)  -f-  loin  far,  far  off  (L.  longe). 
Cf.  prolong;  eloign.]  1.  To  set  aside;  prolong;  delay.  Obs. 

2.  To  take  away  for  one's  self  ;  hence,  to  steal ;  filch. 

Hud  from  his  wakeful  custody  purloined 
The  guarded  gold  Milton. 

Syn .  —  See  steal. 

pur  loin',  v.  i.  To  practice  theft ;  to  steal.  Titus  ii.  10. 
pur'par'ty  (pflr'piir'tT),  n.  [OF.  porpartie ;  por  for  + 
partie  a  part.  Cf.  pro-  ;  party.]  Law.  A  share  or  por¬ 
tion  of  an  estate  allotted  to  a  coparcener, 
pur'ple  (pfir'p’l),w.  [ME. purpre, poit7'pre,OF. purpre, por- 
pre,  pourpre,  F .  pourpre,  L.  purpura  purple  fish,  purple 
dye,  fr.  Gr.  nop<f>vpa  the  purple  fish,  a  shell  from  which 
the  purple  dye  was  obtained,  purple  dye  ;  cf.  Trop^upsor 
dark  (said  of  the  sea),  purple,  7rop</>vpeiv  to  grow  dark  (said 
of  the  sea),  to  be  troubled  ;  perh.  akin  to  L.  furere  to  rage, 
E.  fury :  cf.  AS .purpure.  Cf.  porphyry,  purpure.]  1.  A 
color  formed  by,  or  resembling  that  formed  by,  a  combina¬ 
tion  of  the  primary  colors  red  and  blue.  Purple  may  be  held 
to  include  all  shades  produced  by  this  combination,  as 
lilac,  violet,  mauve,  etc.  Purple  was  the  most  esteemed 
color  among  the  ancients,  but  the  words  of  classical  He¬ 
brew  and  Greek  literature  commonly  translated  by  purple 
probably  were  used  for  the  color  we  call  crimson. 

2  Cloth  dyed  purple,  or  a  garment  of  such  color  ;  esp., 
a  purple  robe,  worn  as  an  emblem  of  rank  or  authority, 
specif,  that  worn  by  Roman  emperors. 

Thou  bhalt  make  the  tabernacle  with  ten  curtains  of  fine 
twined  linen,  and  blue,  and  puipte ,  and  scarlet.  Ex.  xxvi.  1. 

3.  Imperial  or  regal  rank  or  power  ;  also,  colloq.,  exalted 
station;  great  wealth.  “  Born  in  the  purple."  Gibbon. 

4.  A  cardinalate.  See  cardinal,  n.,  1. 

5.  A  purple  shell  of  the  genus  Purpura. 

6.  pi.  Med.  Purpura,  esp.  purpura  hemorrhagica. 

7.  pi.  =  earcockle. 

8.  pi.  The  male  orchis.  Dial.  Eng. 

9.  Any  pigment  or  dye  which  colors  purple. 

purple  of  CaB'8ius(k2sh't7s)  [after  the  discoverer,  A.  Cassius , 
German  physician  of  the  17th  century],  a  purple  pigment 
containing  gold,  used  in  painting  and  staining  porcelain 
and  glass.  —  p.  of  molluscs,  punicin. 

pur'ple  (pGr'p’l),  v.  t.;  pur'pled  (-p’ld) ;  pur'pling  (-plTng). 
To  make  purple  ;  to  dye  of  a  purple  or  deep  red  color, 
pur'ple,  u.  i.  To  become  or  turn  purple. 

Waters  blushing  and  gilding  and  purpling.  O.  W.  Cable. 
pur'ple,  a.  1.  Showing  or  having  the  color  purple;  of  a 
color  formed  by  the  combination,  in  any  proportions,  of 
red  and  blue  or,  formerly,  of  a  color  approaching  crimson. 

I  view  a  field  of  blood, 

And  Tiber  rolling  with  a  purple  flood.  Dryden. 

2.  Imperial  ;  regal ;  —  from  the  color  having  been  an  em¬ 
blem  of  such  authority.  “  Thy  purple  pride.”  Shelley. 

3.  Brilliant;  shining;  beautiful;  as,  purple  patches  or 
passages  in  a  literary  work. 

purple  avens.  See  a  yens.  —  p.  beech.  =  copper  beech.  — 
p.  bells,  a  Mexican  scrophulariaceous  vine  (Rhodochiton 
volubile ),  with  purple,  bell-shaped  flowers.  — p.  bent,  a  A 
grass  (  Agroslis  alba  izulgaris)  resembling  redtop  or  florin, 
b  A  valueless  American  grass  (Calamovilfa  breinpilis).  — 
P-  berry,  a  Tasmanian  pittosporaceous  climbing  shrub  (Bil- 
lardiera  longifiora)  with  purple  berries.  —  p.  birthroot.  = 
purple  trillium.  —  p.  broom,  an  Australian  polygalaceous 
plant  (Comesperma  retusa).  —  p.  carmine,  murexide.  —  p. 
cinquefoil.  See  Comarum.  —  p  clover,  a  The  red  clover.  D 
A  western  American  clover  (Tri folium  involucratinn)  with 
purple-flowered  heads,  c  An  Australian  fabaceous  plant 
( Glycine  tabacina)  used  for  forage.  —  p.  coneflower.  See 
Brauneria. —  p.  copper  ore,  Min.,  bornite.  —  p.  dogwood, 
an  American  dogwood  (Coimus  altemifolia ),  so  called  in 
allusion  to  the  color  of  its  twigs.  —  p.  emperor.  See  em¬ 
peror  butterfly.  —  p.  ftg,  the  rough-leaved  or  white  fig  of 
Australia  ( Ficus  asperti).  —  p.  finch,  a  common  American 
finch  ( Carvodacus  purpureus)  the  male  of  which  has  the 
head  and  breast  rosy  red.  —  p.  fish,  a  purple  shell.  Obs. 
or  R.  —  p.  fringe,  the  smoke  tree.  —  p.  gallinule.  See  oal- 
linule.  —  p.  goatsbeard,  salsify.  —  p.  grackle.  See  crow 
blackbird.  —  p.  grass,  any  of  various  plants  having  purple 
flowers  or  purplish  spotted  foliage,  as  red  clover,  spotted 
medic,  swamp  loosestrife,  etc.  —  p.  hardhack,  the  common 
hardback.  — p.  haw.  a  The  bluewood.  U.  S.  b  The  West  In¬ 
dian  rhamnaceous  tree  Condalia  obovata.  —  p.  heath,  any 
of  several  tremandraceous  heathlike  plants  of  the  genus 


ale,  senate,  c&re,  ftm,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofa ;  ©ve,  $vent,  find,  reefint,  maker;  ice, 


dition  at  the  end.]  Recapitula 
tion  ;  resume  ;  also,  a  flourish 
in  writing.  Scot.  —  v.  *. 
capitulate.  Scot. 
purl 'man.  n.  A  vender  of  purl, 
or  beer.  Slang,  Eng. 
pur-loind'.  Purloined.  Ref.  Sp. 

f»ur-loln'er.  n.  One  who  pur- 
oins  ;  a  thief, 
purl  stitch.  =  3d  purl,  3. 
purlue.  pur'ly.  +  purlieu. 
purnele.  +  parnel. 


purpaisse.  +  porpoise. 
pur'part  (pQr'piirt),  n.  Law. 
To  re-  =  PURPART Y. 

purpayne.  +  port-pain. 
purpense,  v.  t.  [OF.  porjienser. ] 
To  premeditate.  Ohs. 
pur'pen  tine.  +  porcupine. 
pur'per.  +  purple. 
purpes.  +  purpose. 
purpete,  n.  Especial  care.  Obs. 
pur 'pi.  Purple.  Ref.  Sp. 
pur'pld.  Purpled.  Ret.  Sp. 


old*  6bey,  orb,  6dd,  s6ft,  connect ;  use,  unite,  firn,  iip,  circus,  menu; 

y  lorelgn  Word.  +  Obsolete  \  arlant  of.  +  combined  with.  =  equals. 
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PURSUIVANT 


Tetratheca.  Tasmania .  —  purple  heron,  an  Old  World  heron 
( Ardea ,  or  Pyrrherodias,  mirpurea)  chiefly  grayish  with  a 
black  crown  and  maroon  breast.  —  p.  jacobaea,  purple  rag¬ 
wort.  —  p.  laurel,  the  mountain  rhododendron  ( Rhodo¬ 
dendron  calawtriense).  U  S.  —  p.  Illy,  a  =  martagon  b 
Any  Australian  iridaceous  plant  of  the  genus  Patersonia. 

—  p.  loosestrife,  a  lythraceous  plant  of  Europe 
and  the  eastern  U.  S.  {Lythrum salicaria)  having 
a  long  spike  of  purple  flowers.  —  p.  martin, 
a  large  swallow  {Prague  subis)  widely  dis¬ 
tributed  in  North  America,  formerly  abun¬ 
dant  in  towns  and  villages.  It  is  disappear¬ 
ing  from  localities  where  the  house  spar¬ 
row  has  become  abundant..  — p.  medic,  lu- 
cern  or  alfalfa.  —  p.  melick  grass,  the  Euro¬ 
pean  grass  Molima  ccerulea.  See  Molinia. 

—  p.  mullein,  a  species  of  mullein  (  Verbus- 
cum  phaniceum)  having  handsome  purple 
or  pink  flowers.  —  d.  oat,  a  wild  oat  {Arena 
striata)  with  reddish  purple  spikelets.  —  p. 
orchis,  the  showy  orchis.  U.  S.  —  p.  ore.  = 
blue  billy.  —  p.  osier,  the  purple  willow, 
p.  ragwort,  a  South  African  asteraceous 
plant  {Senecio  elegans)  with  purple-rayed  Plirn,_  r 
flowers.  —  p.  sandpiper,  a  sandpiper  {Argun-  strife 
tella  maritime)  of  the  coasts  of  northern 

Europe  and  northeastern  America,  having  the  upper  parts 
in  winter  purplish  black  and  the  under  parts  white.  — 
p.  scale,  the  orange  scale  Mytilaspis  citricola.  —  p.  shell, 
a  shell  of  the  genus  Ianthina  or  of  Purpura  or  other  genus 
yielding  purple  dye.  — p.  spurge,  the  hyssop  spurge.  —  p 
sweet  sultan, an  asteraceous  garden  herb  {Cenlaurea  suaveo- 
lens).  —  p.  trilliuro,  one  of  the  birthroots  ( Trillium  erectum) 
of  the  eastern  United  States,  having  pink  or  purple  ill- 
soented  flowers.  —  p.  wake-robin,  the  purple  trillium.  —  p. 
willow,  an  osier  willow  {Salix  purpurea)  of  Europe  and 
Asia,  having  bark  rich  in  tannin  and  salicin.  —  p.  willow- 
herb,  the  purple  loosestrife. 

pur'ple-heart'  (pfir'p’l-hiirt'),  n.  A  strong,  durable,  and 
elastic  purplish  wood,  from  several  tropical  American 
ctesalpiniaceous  trees  of  the  genus  Copaiva. 
pur'port(p(ir'port;  pfir-port';  201),  v.  t.;  pur'port-ed;  pur'- 
port-ing.  [AF.  purporter,  fr.  OF.  porporter,  pourporter , 
to  carry  about,  reflex,  to  stretch,  extend  ;  por  (L.  pro)  -f- 
porter  to  carry.  See  port  to  carry.]  To  have  the  appear¬ 
ance  or  convey  the  impression  of  being,  meaning,  or  sig¬ 
nifying  (some  particular  thing);  to  import;  to  mean  or 
seem  to  mean  or  intend  ;  —  often  with  an  object  clause  or 
infiuitive  ;  as,  the  letter  purports  to  be  from  the  presi¬ 
dent  ;  the  law  purports  to  be  in  the  interest  of  morality. 

They  in  most  grave  and  Bolemn  wise  unfolded 

Matter  which  little  purported.  Rowe. 

pur'port  (pGr'port;  201  :  formerly  pur-port',  as  in  Shake¬ 
speare),  n.  [AF.,  fr.  OF.  porporler ,  pourporter ,  to  carry 
about,  extend,  in  AF.  to  contain.  See  purport,  v.] 

1.  Meaning  ;  import ;  tenor ;  tendency. 

The  whole  scone  and  purftort  of  that  dialogue.  Norris. 

A  look  so  piteous  in  pu^tort.  Shak. 

2.  Disguise  ;  covering.  Obs. 

For  she  her  sex  under  that  strange ]>urport 

Did  use  to  hide.  Spenser 

Syn.  —  See  meaning. 

pur'pose  (pGr'pws),  v.  t. ;  pur'posed  (-pihst) ;  pur'pos-ing 
(-Tng).  [ME.  purposen,  fr.  OF.  purposer,  pout  poser  ;  pur , 
por,  pour  (L.  pro),  for  -f-  poser  to  place.  The  pronuncia¬ 
tion  with  s  (not  z)  and  the  accent  on  the  first  syllable  are 
due  to  the  influence  of  the  noun.  See  pose  ;  cf.  propose.] 

1.  To  set  forth  ;  to  propose  ;  propound.  Obs. 

2.  To  propose  as  an  aim  to  one’s  self  ;  to  determine 

upon;  to  intend;  to  design  ;  to  resolve  ;  —  often  followed 
by  an  infinitive  or  dependent  clause.  Chaucer. 

Did  nothing  purpose  against  the  state.  Shak. 

I  propose  to  write  the  history  of  England.  Macaulay. 
Syn.  —  See  propose. 

pur'pose,  v.  i.  1.  To  have  a  purpose  ;  to  intend. 

2.  To  discourse.  Obs.  Spenser. 

pur'pose,  n.  [ME.  purpos ,  fr.  OF.  pourpos,  F.  propos ,  fr. 
the  v.  See  purpose,  t\]  1.  That  which  one  sets  before  him¬ 
self  as  an  object  to  be  attained ;  the  end  or  aim  to  be  kept 
in  view  in  any  plan,  measure,  exertion,  or  operation  ;  de¬ 
sign  ;  intention.  “  Infirm  of  purpose."  Shak. 

He  will  his  firBte propos  modify.  Chaucer. 

A  habit  of  willing  is  commonly  called  a  purpose.  ./.  S.  Mill 
2  The  object,  effect,  or  result  aimed  at,  intended,  or  at¬ 
tained  ;  as,  energy  applied  to  little  purpose. 


This  realm  again  to  full  good  purpose  brought. 

Henry  the  Minstrel. 

He  was  wont  to  speak  plain  and  to  the  pur/rose.  Shak 
3.  In  Obs.  senses:  a  Proposal ;  proposition.  “  Written  pur¬ 
poses.'"  Shak.  b  Instance  ;  example.  L* Estrange.  C  Pur 
port ;  intent ;  meaning,  d  Discourse  ;  talk  ;  conversation. 
6  pi.  A  game,  prob.  like  conundrums  or  riddles,  f  A  fig¬ 
ure  in  a  dance,  in  which  the  couples  were  supposed  to  ex¬ 
change  confidences. 

Syn.  —  Design,  end,  aim,  plan.  See  intention. 

In  purpose,  of  p.,  or,  now  usually,  on  p.,with  previous  design  ; 
intentionally  ;  as,  he  did  it  on  purpose. 
pur'pose-ful  (-pws-fobl),  a.  1.  Full  of  purpose  or  deter¬ 
mination  ;  having  an  aim  in  view  ;  as,  a  purposeful  man. 
2.  Serving,  or  characterized  by,  a  purpose  or  object;  not 
aimless  ;  a*,  purposeful  activities  ;  hence,  important ;  ma¬ 
terial ;  significant.  “  Puriroseful  accounts.”  Tylor. 

—  pur'pose  ful  ly,  adv.  —  pur'pose-ful-ness,  n. 
pur'pose  less,  a.  Having  no  purpose  ;  specif.,  not  having, 
not  arising  from,  or  not  intended  to  give  effect  to,  definite 
purpose,  object,  design,  or  intent ;  aimless.  —  pur'pose- 
less  ly,  ndv.  —  pur'pose  less  ness.  n. 
pur'pose  ly,  adv.  With  purpose  or  design  ;  intentionally  ; 
with  predetermination ;  designedly. 


pur'po-slve  (pGr'po-sTv),  a.  Having,  or  indicating,  purpose 
or  design.  “  Purposive  characters.”  Bastian. 

Pur/>ostve  modification  of  structure  in  a  bone  Owen. 
It  is  impossible  that  the  frog  should  perform  actions  more 
purposive  than  these.  Huxley. 

—  pur'po  sive  ly,  adv.  —  pur'po-sive  ness,  n. 
pur-pres'ture  (pGr-pr$s'^yr),  n.  [  AF.;  cf.  OF.  porpresure, 
pourprissure,  extent,  inclosure.  Cf.  purprise.]  Law. 
Wrongful  appropriation  of  another’s  land;  esp.,  any  en¬ 
croachment  upon,  or  inclosure  of,  land  subject  to  common 
or  public  rights,  as  highways,  rivers,  harbors,  forts,  etc. ; 
or,  in  England,  of  land  belonging  to  the  king,  as,  esp.,  the 
royal  forests ;  also,  the  property  so  inclosed  or  seized, 
pur  prise'  (pGr-priz' ;  pGr'prlz),  n.  [OF.  &  F.  pourpris,  or 
OF.  po(u)rprise ;  fr.  OF.  po(u)rprendre  to  seize,  to  occupy, 
]>our  (L.  pro)  -f-  prendre  to  take.]  1.  A  close  or  inclo¬ 
sure  ;  the  compass  of  a  manor.  Bacon. 

2.  Goods;  chattels;  belongings.  Obs. 
pur'pu-ra  (pGr'pu-rd),  n.  [L.,  purple,  purple  fish.  See 
purple.]  1.  Med.  A  disease  characterized  by  livid  spots 
on  the  skin  or  mucous  membranes  due  to  extra vasated 
blood.  There  are  three  chief  varieties:  II  pur'pu-ra  sim'- 
plex,  in  which  subjective  symptoms  are  absent  or  slight ; 
II  pur'pu-ra  rheu-m  a'ti-c  a  (roo-m5t'i-k/i), 
which  is  attended  with  fever  and  severe 
rheumatoid  pains  ;  II  pur'pu-ra  he'mor-rha'gi-ca 
(hem'6-rSi'T-kd).  a  severe  form  attended  with 
copious  hemorrhages.  The  term  peliosis  is 
applied  to  the  disease,  or  by  some  specif,  to 
the  last  two  forms. 

2.  [cap.~\  Zobl.  A  genus  of  marine  rachi- 
glossate  gastropods,  usually  having  a  rough, 
thick  shell  and  secreting  a  purple  fluid, 
pur  pu-ra'ccous  (-ra'shws),  a.  [L.  purpura 
purple  -f-  -accents.)  Having  a  purple  color, 
pur'pu-rate  (pGr'pu-rat),  ?i.  Chem.  A  salt  of  Purpura  {P. 

purpuric  acid.  lapillus). 

pur'pu-rate  (-rat),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  purpura, 
pur'pure  (-pur),  n.  [L.  purpura  purple  :  cf.  OF.  purpure. 

See  purple.]  Her.  Purple,  —  represented^ - - - _ 

by  lines  from  sinister  chief  to  dexter  base.  ^ 
pur-pu're-0-  (pGr-pu're-o-).  Combining 
form  signifying  of  a  purple  or  purple-red 
color ;  —  used  specif,  in  Chem.  in  naming 
the  purpureocobaltic  compounds. 

pur  pu  re-o  co  bal'tlc  (  ko-bGl'tTk),  a. 

Chem.  Pertaining  to  or  designating  cer¬ 
tain  purple  or  purple-red  compounds  of 
cobalt,  containing  ammonia,  and  having  Purpure. 
the  general  formula  Co2(NH3)10X6,  where  X  is  a  univalent 
acid  radical. 

pur'pu-res'cent  (pGr'pu-rgs'ent),  a.  [L.  purpura  purple 
+  -escent.)  Purplish  or  tinged  with  purple, 
pur-pu'rio  (pGr-pii'rTk),  a.  [Cf.  F.  purputique.)  1.  Med. 
Of  or  pertaining  to  purpura. 

2.  Org.  Chem.  a  Pert,  to  or  designating  a  nitrogenous  acid, 
CsHnOflN5,  related  to  uric  acid,  and  known  only  in  purple- 
red  compounds  (as  murexide).  b  Designating  uramil.  Obs. 
pur'pu  rin  (pGr'pu-rTn),  71.  Chnn.  An  orange  or  red  crys¬ 
talline  compound,  C12H5(CO)2(OH)3,  obtained  from  mad¬ 
der  root  with  alizarin,  or  prepared  artificially.  It  is  a  hy¬ 
droxy  derivative  of  anthraquinone,  used  in  dyeing, 
pur  pu-rlp'a-rous  (-rTp'd-rfts),  a.  [L.  purpura  purple  -f- 
-parous.]  Producing  purple,  as  a  gland  of  some  mollusks. 
pur'pu-rlte (pQr'pu-rlt), 7i.  [L.^w/y/z/TTz  purple.]  Min  Ahy 
drated  ferric-manganic  phosphate,  (Fe,Mn)203  P206-|-H20. 
It  has  a  dark  reddish  or  purple  color, 
pur'pu-ro-xan'thin  (  ro-zJn'tliTn),  n.  [See  purpura  ;  xan¬ 
thine.]  Chem.  A  yellow  crystalline  compound,  C12H6(CO)2- 
(OH)o,  got  from  madder  root,  by  reduction  of  purpuriu, 
etc.  It  is  a  dihydroxy  derivative  of  anthraquinone. 
purr  (pGr),  v.  i.  t.  To  murmur  as  a  cat.  See  pur. 
purr,  n.  The  murmur  made  by  a  cat  See  pur. 
purr,  7i.  [Orig.  unknown.]  A  bivalve  shell  ( Tapes  decus- 
sata)  of  the  family  Veneridae,  used  as  food  in  Europe, 
purse  (pGrs),  n.  [ME.  purs ,  pors,  AS.  purs,  fr.  LL.  bursa, 
fr.  Or.  fivpoa  hide,  skin,  leather  :  cf.  F.  bourse.  The  initial 
p  may  be  due  to  confusion  with  AS.  pusa,  posa,  a  bag,  scrip. 
Cf.  bourse,  bursch,  bursar.]  1.  A  small  bag  or  pouch,  the 
opening  of  which  is  made  to  draw  together  closely,  used 
esp.  to  carry  money  in  ;  by  extension,  any  receptacle  for 
money  carried  on  the  person  ;  a  pocketbook  ;  a  portemon- 
naie.  “  Who  steals  my  purse  steals  trash.”  Shak. 

2.  Hence,  a  treasury;  finances;  means;  money;  as,  the 
public  purse ;  to  live  within  one’s  purse. 

3.  A  sum  of  money,  usually  one  to  which  contestants  or 
their  owners  do  not  contribute,  offered  as  a  prize,  or  a  sum 
collected  as  a  present;  as,  to  win  the  purse  in  a  race ;  to 
make  up  a  purse  for  a  shipwrecked  crew. 

4.  A  specific  sum  of  money.  See  coin. 

5.  pi.  Bot.  Badderlocks. 

6.  Any  bag,  pouch,  or  the  like  resembling  in  form  a  money 
purse  ;  as,  the  purse  of  some  fishing  nets. 

purse,  v.  t. ;  pursed  (pGrst);  purs'ing  (pfir'sTng).  1.  To 
put  into  a  purse.  “I  will  .  .  .  purse  the  ducats.”  Shak. 

2.  To  draw  up  or  contract  into  folds  or  wrinkles,  like  the 
mouth  of  a  purse  ;  to  pucker  ;  knit. 

Thou  .  didst  contract  and  purse  thy  brow.  Shak. 

3.  Specif.,  to  draw  closed  the  mouth  of  a  purse  net. 
purse  crab-  A  large  land  crab  ( Birgus  latro)  of  Ceylon, 

Mauritius,  and  other  tropical  islands  of  the  Indian  Ocean 
and  the  Pacific  Ocean.  It  is  related  to  the  hermit  crabs, 
but  has  a  broad  symmetrical  abdomen.  It  lives  in  the 
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ground,  and  feeds  on  fruit,  esp.  coconuts ;  it  sometimes 
weighs  twenty  pounds, 
purse'ful  (purs'fdol),  n.;  pi.  -fuls 
(-foolz).  All  that  is,  or  can  be,  contained 
in  a  purse. 

purse  net.  A  fishing  net  with  a 
mouth  closing  like  a  purse, 
purse'-proud',  a.  Proud  be¬ 
cause  of  one’s  wealth, 
purs'er  (pGr'ser), 7i.  [See  purse; 
cf.  bursar.]  Nav.  A  paymaster. 

Obs.  Hence :  a  A  clerk  on  a 
passenger  vessel  who  keeps  the 
accounts,  as  of  freight,  tickets, 
etc.  b  Any  paymaster  or  cash¬ 
ier.  Collog.  c  A  manager  of 
cost-book  company.  Eng.  Purse  Crab  {Birgus  latro). 
purse  seine  A  kind  of  large  purse  net. 
purse  spider.  A  spider  (Atypus  niger)  which  forms  a  purse¬ 
shaped  web  at  the  base  of  tree  trunks.  Southern  U.  S. 
purse  strings.  Strings  closing  a  purse  ;  as,  to  tighten,  or 
loosen,  one  s  purse  strings,  to  be  less  or  more  liberal, 
purs'lane  (pGrs'lan),  n.  [OF.  jtorcelaine,  pourcelaine  (cf. 
It.  porcellana),  corrupt,  fr.  L.  porcilaca  for  portulaca.) 
Any  plant  of  the  family  Portulacaceae.  The  common 
purslane  is  Portulaca  oleracea ,  an  annual  with  fleshy,  suc¬ 
culent,  obovate  leaves,  used  as  a  pot  herb,  for  salads,  etc. 
It  is  widely  distributed  in  both  hemispheres,  and  in  sandy 
soils  is  a  troublesome  weed.  The  garden  purslane  is  Portu¬ 
laca  grand i flora.  See  Portulacace.-e,  Portulaca. 
Purslane  speedwell.  All  American  scrophulariaceous 
plant  (  Veron ica  peregrina)  with  small  white  flowers, 
purslane  tree  A  South  African  fleshy  portulacaceous 
shrub  (Portulacaria  afro). 

pur-su'al  (p?7r-su'dl),  n.  Act  of  pursuing;  pursuit, 
pur-su'ance  (-3ii8),  7i.  [Cf.  OF. por sivance.  See  pursuant.] 

1.  Act  of  pursuing  or  prosecuting ;  a  following  out  or 
after ;  as,  he  acted  in  pursuance  of  his  own  wishes. 

Sermons  are  not  like  curious  inquiries  after  new  nothings,  but 
pursuances  of  old  truths.  Jtr.  Taylor . 

2  The  state  of  being  pursuant ;  consequence. 

pur  SU'ant  (-su'dnt),  a.  [Cf.  OF.  poursuiant ,  porsivant , 
p.  pr.  See  pursue;  cf.  pursuivant.]  Acting  or  done  in 
consequence  or  in  prosecution  (of  anything) ;  hence,  agree¬ 
able  ;  conformable:  following;  according; — with  to  or  of. 

The  conclusion  which  I  draw  from  these  premises,  pursuant 
to  the  query  laid  down.  Waterland. 

pur-SU'ant  I  adv.  Agreeably;  conformably;  according; 
pur  SU'ant  ly  f  as,  pursuant  to  our  contract, 
pur  sue'  (p?lr-su'),  v.  t. ;  pur-sued'  (-sud') ;  pur-su'ing. 
[ME.  pursuen,  porsuen,  porseu  en,  OF.  porsivre,  poursuir, 
F.  poursuivre ,  fr.  (assumed)  LL.  prosequere,  for  L.  pro - 
sequi  ;  pro  forward  -f-  sequi  to  follow.  See  sue  ;  cf.  prose¬ 
cute,  pursuivant.]  1.  To  follow  witli  a  view  to  overtake  ; 
to  follow  eagerly,  or  with  haste  ;  to  chase  ;  as,  to  pursue  a 
hare.  “We  happiness  pursue;  we  fly  from  pain.”  Prior. 

2.  To  seek  ;  to  use  or  adopt  measures  to  obtain  ;  specif., 
Law,  to  follow  or  seek  by  judicial  proceedings;  to  prose¬ 
cute  ;  as,  he  pursued  his  legal  remedies. 

3  To  proceed  along,  with  a  view  to  some  end  or  object ; 
to  follow  ;  as,  the  administration  pursued  a  wise  course. 

4.  To  prosecute  ;  to  be  engaged  in  ;  as,  to  jmrsue  an  occu¬ 
pation,  one’s  inquiries.  “  To  pursue  vain  war.”  Milton . 

5.  To  follow  as  an  example  ;  to  imitate.  A'are. 

6.  To  follow  with  enmity;  to  persecute. 

Syn.  —  Chase,  seek.  See  follow. 

pur  sue',  v.  i.  1.  To  go  in  pursuit ;  to  follow. 

The  wicked  flee  when  no  man  gursueth  Pror.  xxviii  1. 

2.  To  continue;  proceed,  esp.  as  in  a  discourse.  A  Gallicism. 

3.  Scots  Law.  To  bring  suit;  prosecute;  —  often  with  for. 

4.  To  endeavor  ;  try.  Obs. 

pur-su'er  (-sii'er),  n.  One  who  puisnes ;  specif.  :  a  One 
who  chases,  b  A  persecutor.  Obs.  c  A  plaintiff  ;  a  pros¬ 
ecutor.  Obs. ,  etc.  Eccl.  &  Scots  Law. 
pur-suit'  (-sut'),  n.  [ME.  pourseut,  F.  poursuile,  OF.  also 
poursieute ,  fr.  poursuivre.  See  pursue,  v.  *.]  1.  Act  of  pur¬ 
suing,  or  following  to  overtake,  esp.  a  following  with  haste, 
either  for  sport  or  in  hostility  ;  chase  ;  prosecution  ;  as,  the 
pursuit  of  game  ;  the  pur suit  of  an  enemy.  Clarendon. 

2-  A  following  with  a  view  to  reach,  accomplish,  or  ob¬ 
tain;  endeavor  to  attain  to,  gain,  or  achieve  ;  as,  the  pur¬ 
suit  of  knowledge,  happiness,  pleasure,  a  plan. 

3.  That  which  one  pursues,  or  engages  in,  as  a  course  of 
business  or  occupation  ;  continued  employment ;  as,  mer¬ 
cantile  pursuits  ;  a  literary  pursuit. 

4.  Law.  Prosecution.  Obs.,  exc.  Eccl.  d‘  Scots  Law. 

6.  Persecution.  Obs.  Wycliffe. 

Syn.  —  See  occupation. 

pur'sul  vant  (pGr'swT-vSnt),  n.  [F.  poursuivavt,  prop.  p. 
pr.  of  poursuivre .  See  pursue;  cf.  pursuant.]  1.  Heralds' 
College.  A  functionary  ranking  below  a  herald,  but  having 
similar  duties  ;  —  called  also  pursuivant  at  arms  ;  an  attend¬ 
ant  on  the  heralds.  A  Iso  used  figuratively.  In  early  times 
noblemen  had  special  pursuivants,  who  generally  took 
their  titles  from  the  armorial  insignia  of  their  lords.  A  mong 
such  are  the  Antelope,  Blanch  Lion ,  and  Falcon.  Those 
of  the  Heralds’  College  are  Rouge  Croix,  named  from  St. 
George’s  cross;  Blue  Mantle;  Rouge  Dragon,  named  from 
Henry  VII. ’s  dexter  supporter  ;  and  Portcullis.  They  were 
organized  about  1475.  Those  of  the  Lyou  King-of-Arms 
are  Bute,  Carrick,  and  Unicorn,  instituted  under  James  III. 
of  Scotland.  There  were  also  formerly  Dingwall,  Kintyre, 
and  Ormond.  The  pursuivants  of  the  Ulster  King-of-Arms 
are  Athlone  and  three  others  named  8t.  Patrick. 

The  herald  Hope,  forerunning  Fear, 

And  Fear,  the  pursuivant  of  Hope.  Longfellow. 


pur 'pie-lip',  n.  A  West  Indian 
orchid  (  Vanilla  claviculata). 
pur'ple-wood'  (-wdfrd'),  «.  = 
i*u  rpi.kh  e.a  rt.  (pie  grass.  I 
pur'ple-wort'  (-wftrt'),  n.  Pur-| 
pur'pllsh  (pftr'pllsh),  a.  Some¬ 
what  purple. 

pur'ply  (pQr'plT),  a  Purplish, 
pur'point  (pfir'point)  Vnr.  of 
pourpoi nt.  Hist.  —  pur'point- 
wlse',  adv.  Hist. 
pur 'port-less,  a.  See  -less. 
pur'pos.  +  purpose. 
pur'pose.  +  porpoise. 

rur'posed-ly  (pOr'prtBt-irh  adv. 

n  a  purposed  manner;  accord¬ 
ing  to  purpose  or  design  ;  pur- 
P°*ely.  [purposive.  RareA 
pur'pose  like  .  a.  Appearing! 
pur'pos-er  (-pus-?r),  n.  One  who 
purposes. 

purpour.  -pur,  -pre.  +  purple. 


pur'prin,  a.  (OF.  p  o  rp  r  i  n, 
pourprin.)  Purple.  Ohs 
purprise  +  pour  prise. 
purprise,  n.  [Cf  OF.  poiprison .] 
Combat  ;  melee.  Obs. 
purprlsion.  n  [Cf.  OF.  por- 
prison  combat,  porprendre  to 
seize,  occupy.]  Law.  Encroach¬ 
ment  on,  or  appropriation  of, 
another’s  property.  Obs 
purprite.  *f*  purport. 
pur>pull,  pur'pur.  purple 
pur'pu-rate  (pQr'pfl-ritt),  a.  [L. 
purpuratus,  p.  p.]  Purple  Obs. 
or  R. 

pur-pu're-al  (pflr-pn'r P-d  1 ), 
pur-pu're-ous.  n.  [L.  purpurr- 
j/a]  Purple.  —  pur  pu're  ous-ly, 
ndv.  All  Obs.  or  R. 
pur'pur-ess.  n.  A  female  maker 
or  seller  of  purple.  Obs. 
pur'pu-rlf'er-ous  (pOr'pfl-rTf'- 


Pr-T/s),  a.  {  L. purpura  purple  + 

-ferous.)  Zobl.  Purpuriparous 
pur-pu'ri-form  (pdr-pQ'rT- 
fdrm  ;  pftr'pfl-),  a.  [  purpura 
-4-  -form.)  Zobl.  Purpuroid. 
pur  pu  rlg'e-nous  (pur'pfi-rtj'- 
P-nus),  a.  [L.  purpura  purple  -4- 
-genous.]^  Producing  purple ; 
specif.,  Zobl.,  purpuriparous. 
purpurisse,  n.  [Cf  OF./w(«)r- 
pre  purple,  F.  pompre.)  A  kind 
of  purple  dye.  Obs 

[•ur'pu-roid  (pflr'pfl-roid),  a. 
Turjiura  +  -oid.)  Zobl.  Like 
he  genus  Purjmra. 
purr  ( pQr).  Var.  of  porr.  Obs. 
or  Scot,  tf  Dial.  Eng. 
purralle.  d*  poraillb. 
purre.  +  uorray. 
purre  ( pftr),  n.  A  dunlin  in  win¬ 
ter  plumage.  Local,  Eng. 
pur'ree  (pfir'P),  n.  [Hind. 


pedri,  piyuri,  pevri .]  Indian 

yellow  &. 

pur-re'le  (ptf-re'Yk),  a.  [From 
PURREE.]  Chem.  Euxanthic. 
pur'rel  (  pilr'Pl),  n.  A  list  pre¬ 
scribed  by  old  English  statutes 
to  he  made  at  ends  of  lengths  of 
kersey  cloth,  to  prevent  fraud- 
ulent’shortening.  Obs.  or  Hist 
purre  maw  (pftr).  The  roseate 
tern.  Local ,  Ena. 
nur'rer,  n.  A  clog  or  boot  for 
kicking.  Dial.  Eng. 
pur'rer.  n.  One  that  purs, 
pur'rhee  Var.  of  purree. 
pur'ring.  p.  pr.  3r  vb.  n.  of  pur, 
purr.  —  pur'rlng-ly,  adv. 

,  pur'ry.  +  p«»i<icay. 

furs  +  PURSE 
par'  sang'  (pur'  siix').  TF.] 
u re-blooded  ;  per  se. 

I  purse,  v.  t.  To  steal  purses.  Obs. 


purse  cutter.  A  cutpurse  Obs 

purseew.  +  pursue. 
purseline.  +  purslane 

fmrse  line  or  rope.  The  rope 
>y  which  a  purse  net  or  seine  is 
pursed 

pursephant.  f  pursuivant. 
purse'pick',  n.  Pickpocket.  Obs. 
purse  pride  Pride  of  money, 
purse  rat.  A  pocket  gopher, 
purse  ring.  One  of  the  rings  on 
a  purse  net  for  the  purse  line, 
purse  rope.  =  PURSE  LINE, 
purs'er  ship.  n.  See-RHip. 
purs'et.  n.  Purse;  pouch.  Obs. 
pursevant-  *f*  pursuivant. 
pursew  +  pursue 
pursewand.  pursuant. 
purse' ward.  ndv.  As  regards 
the  purse  Obs. 
purse  weight.  The  weight,  or 
sinker,  of  a  purse  net. 


purseyf.  f  pursy. 
pursevnt.  f  purcinct. 
pur'sl  ness  (pftr'sl-nfs  ;  d  i  a  l. 
ptts'T-), ».  State  of  being  pursv. 
pursirioun,  n.  [Prob.  erron.  for 
pnrjirioun,  L. poyphyrio  a  kind 
of  waterfowl,  Gr.  7rop<f>vp<top 
water  hen.]  A  cormorant.  Obs. 
pureivaunt.  +  pursuivant. 
pur'sive,  a.  Pursy.  Obs.  —  pur'- 
sive-ness.  n.  Obs. 
pursiwant.  f  pursuivant. 
purs'lain.  Var.  of  purslane 
purslaine,  -lane.  +  porcelain. 
purs'ley  (pftrs'lY  ;  calfoq.  or 
dial.  pfls'lY),  w.  Purslane, 
purst  Pursed.  Ref.  S/>. 
pur-su'a-ble  (pur-sO'd-b’l),  a. 
Nee -able.  [Obs. | 

pur-su'ant.  n.  A  pursuivant.! 
pursue,  f  persue. 
pursuement,  n.  Pursuit.  Obs. 


food,  foot ;  out,  oil ;  chair  ;  go  ;  sing:,  iqk  ;  ffcen,  thin;  nature,  verdpre  (250) ;  K  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144) ;  boN  ;  yet ;  zh  =  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Guide. 
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PUT 


2.  The  king's  messenger  ;  a  state  messenger. 

3.  A  squire  ;  follower  ;  attendant.  Obs. 

pur'sui  vant  (pGr'swI-vfint),  v.  t.  To  pursue  ;  follow  ;  at- 
teud.  Obs. 

pur'sy  (pGr'sT),  a.  [Prob.  for  an  older  pulsyf  (assumed), 
ME.  pursy ,  purteyf ,  fr.  F.  poussif,  orig.  prob.  polscif,  fr. 
pousser  to  push,  thrust,  heave,  L.  pulsate:  cf.  F.  pousse 
the  heaves,  asthma.  Cf.  push.]  Short-breathed  or  asth¬ 
matic  and,  usually,  fat;  hence,  fat  and,  often,  short; 
swelled  with  pampering  ;  as,  pursy  insolence.  Shak. 

Pursy  and  important  he  sat  him  down  Scott 

pur'te  nance  (pGr'te-ndns),  ti.  [ME.  purtenaunce.  Cf. 
appurtenance,  pertinence.]  That  which  pertains  to  some¬ 
thing  ;  csp.,  the  heart,  liver,  and  lungs  of  an  animal.  Obs 
Roast  [it)  with  fire,  hie  head  with  his  lege,  and  with  the  purte - 
nance  [Rev.  Ver.%  inwards]  thereof.  Ex.  xii.  9 

pu'ru  lence  (pu'rob-lcns)  I  n.  [L.  purulentia:  cf.  F.  puru- 
pu'ru  len-cy  (-len-sl)  )  lence.]  Med.  Quality  or  state 
of  being  purulent ;  the  generation  of  pus ;  also,  the  pus. 
pu'ru  lent  (-lent),  a.  [L.  purulentus ,  fr.  pus ,  puns ,  pus, 
matter:  cf.  F.  purulent.  See  pus.]  Med.  Consisting  of 
pus,  or  matter ;  of  the  nature  of  pus ;  attended  with  sup¬ 
puration;  as, /mru/en/ inflammation. —  pu'ru-lent-ly,  adv. 
pu'ru  loid  (-loid),  a.  [See  purulent  ;  -oid.]  Med.  Re¬ 
sembling  pus ;  pyoid. 

pur-vey'(pur-va'),p.  t.;  -veyed' (-vad');  -vey'ino.  [ME,;;«r- 
veien ,  porveien ,  OF.  porveeir  (pres.  3d  pi.  porveient),  por- 
veoir ,  F.  pourvoir ,  fr.  L.  providere.  See  provide;  cf.  pur¬ 
view.]  1.  To  foresee;  to  provide  for  in  advance.  Obs. 

2.  To  furnish  or  equip,  as  with  a  convenience,  provisions, 
or  the  like;  to  furnish,  provide,  or  supply  (something). 

I  mean  to  purvey  me  a  wife  Scott. 

pur  vey',  v.  i.  1.  To  provide;  to  make  provision  ;  esp.,  to 
purchase  and  supply  provisions.  Chaucer.  Milton. 

2.  To  pander  ;  —  with  to.  Obs.  or  R.  Burke. 

pur-vey'anco  (-va'dns),  n.  [ME.  purveaunce ,  purveiannee , 
OP'. porveance  foresight,  prudence,  provision.  See  purvey  , 
cf.  providence.]  1.  Act  of  providing  for  in  advance;  prov-  i 
idence  ;  preparation  ;  foresight.  Obs. 

2.  Act  or  process  of  providing  or  procuring,  esp.  provi¬ 
sions  ;  as,  the  purveyance  of  supplies  for  an  army.  Chaucer. 

3.  That  which  is  provided  ;  provisions;  supplies. 

4.  Eng.  Law.  A  providing  of  supplies  or  services  for  the 
crown  or  sovereign  by  preemption  or  impressment  at  a 
valuation  fixed  by  appraisers  appointed  by  the  purveyors 
or  by  the  purveyors  themselves.  This  was  formerly  a  royal  pre¬ 
rogative  generally  in  Europe.  The  prices  tixed  were olten  much 
below  the  market  value,  and  the  owners,  who  had  no  choice  as  to 
sale,  were  commonly  paid  iu  treasury  tallies  The  right  was  abol¬ 
ished  in  England  by  12  Car.  II.  c.  24(1660). 

pur-vey'or  (-er),  n.  [ME.  purveour,  OF.  po(u)rveor ,  F. 
pourvoyeur.  See  purvey  ;  cf.  proveditor.]  1.  One  who 
purveys  ;  esp.,  one  who  provides  victuals,  or  whose  business 
is  to  make  provision  for  the  table  ;  a  victualer  ;  a  caterer. 

2.  An  officer  who  formerly  provided  or  exacted  provi¬ 
sion,  under  the  right  of  purveyance.  Eng. 

3.  A  procurer;  a  pimp  ;  a  bawd.  Addison. 

pur'viow  (pGr'vii),  n.  [OF.  porveii,  pourveii ,  provided,  re¬ 
solved,  F.  pourvu  provided,  p.  p.  of  OF.  porveoir ,  ¥.  pour¬ 
voir.  See  purvey,  view;  cf.  proviso.]  1.  a  Law.  The 
body  of  a  statute,  or  the  part  that  begins  with  44  Be  it 
enacted ,”  and  ends  before  the  enacting  clause,  as  dis¬ 
tinguished  from  preamble ,  saving  clause,  or  proviso,  b 
Hence  :  The  limit  or  scope  of  a  statute  ;  the  whole  extent 
of  its  intention  or  provisions.  Marshall. 

2.  Limit  or  sphere  of  authority;  scope;  extent;  field, 
as,  a  matter  not  within  the  jturview  of  my  observation. 

pus  (pile),  n.  [L.,  akin  to  Gr.  7ruo?,  nvouy  and  to  E.  foul. 
See  foul,  a.]  Med.  The  yellowish  white  opaque  creamy 
matter  produced  by  the  process  of  suppuration.  It  con¬ 
sists  of  a  serous  exudate  densely  filled  with  rounded  cells 
(pus  cell* )2  which  are  chiefly  polymorphonuclear  leuepeytes, 
these  being  attracted  to  the  suppurating  tissues  in  vast 
numbers.  The  pus-forming  bacteria  are  found  in  the  pus  I 
cells  and  plasma  as  well  as  in  the  affected  tissues. 
Pusch-kin'i-a  (po6sh-kTn'T-d),  n.  [NL.,  after  Count  Apol¬ 
lon  Muasiii-Pus/fArtH  of  Russia.]  Bot.  A  genus  of  small 
liliaceous  bulbous  plants  containing  two  Asiatic  species 
often  cultivated  for  their  blue-veined  white  flowers,  which 
have  a  G-parted  perianth  and  a  crown  on  which  the  sta¬ 
mens  are  borne.  They  blossom  in  early  spring.  Also  [/.  c.], 
a  plant,  bulb,  or  flower  of  this  genus. 

Pu'sey  ism  (pu'zT-Tz’m),  n.  Eccl.  Hist.  Tractarianism 
(which  see) ;  —  so  called  from  E.  B.  Pusey,  D.  D.  (1S00-82), 
one  of  the  leaders  of  the  movement.  —  Pu'80y-ite  (-it),  n. 
push  (pdoeh),  v.  t.  ;  pushed  (pooslit) ;  push'ing.  [ME. 
pussen  (cf.  also  posshen ,  possen ,  peril,  not  the  same  word), 
F.  pousser ,  fr.  L.  pulsare ,  v.  intens.  fr.  pellere ,  pulsum ,  to 
beat,  knock,  push.  See  pulse  a  beating  ;  cf.  pursy.]  1.  To 
press  against  with  force  in  order  to  drive  or  impel  ;  to 
move  or  endeavor  to  move  by  steady  pressure,  without 
striking  ;  — opposed  to  draw  ;  as,  to  push  a  wheelbarrow  ; 
to  push  up  a  window  ;  to  push  one  out  of  the  way. 

2.  To  thrust  against,  as  with  horns  ;  to  gore. 

If  the  ox  shall  push  a  manservant  or  maidservant,  .  .  .  the  ox 
shall  be  Btoned.  Ex  xxi.  32. 


3.  To  press  or  urge  forward  ;  to  drive ;  hence,  to  prose¬ 
cute  ;  to  extend  ;  as,  to  push  the  war  into  the  enemy’s 
country ;  to  push  an  objection  too  far. 

Ambition  pushes  the  soul  to  such  actions  ae  are  apt  to  procure 
honor  to  the  actor.  Spectator. 

4.  To  bear  hard  upon,  so  as  to  involve  in  difficulty,  per¬ 

plexity,  embarrassment,  or  the  like  ;  as,  to  he  pushed  for 
funds.  44  We  are  pushed  for  an  answer.”  Swift. 

Syn.  —  Push,  shove,  thrust.  Push  implies  the  application 
of  force  by  a  body  already  in  contact  with  the  object  to  be 
impelled  ;  to  shove  is  esp.  to  push  continuously,  or  along 
the  surface  of  another  body  ;  to  thrust  is  to  push  or  shove  | 


pursute.  «k  pursuit.  [  Obs.  I 
purs'y,  n.  Shortwindednees.) 
purte.  d*  poverty,  purity. 
purteet  4*  PROTEST, 
purteth.  +  I’OOrtith. 
purtraict  d*  portrait. 
purtraien,  -tray,  -treye.  d*  por¬ 
tray. 

pur-turb'.  d*  perturb. 
pur'ty  (pQr'tY;  pQt'Y).  Dial, 
var.  or  pretty. 

Pur'u-sha  (pd6r'd6-sli<i),  n. 
[Skr.,  man.]  See  prakriti. 
Pur/u-shot'ta-ma(-*h5t'td-rnd). 
n. 


[Skr.]  See  Mimamsa. 
purveance,  -veiaunce  d*  pur-  ' 

VKYAXCE. 

Purves  flue  or  tube.  [After the 

inventor,  Purves ,  of  Lloyd’s 
registry.]  Steam  Boilers.  A  flue 
or  tube  with  thickened  trans¬ 
verse  rihe  or  corrugations  rather 
widely  spaced. 

purveys nt.  a.  [OF  porveant, 
p.  pr.  See  purvey.]  Prudent; 
provident.  Ot>s. 


pur-veyd  .  Purveyed.  Ref.  Sp. 
pur-voe'(pur-vfi')‘».  [Marathi 
[Skr.  purvshottama  best  of  j  parbhu  a  chief.]  The  writer 
men,  highest  spirit.]  T/teos.  The  caste.  India. 
supreme  spirit.  pur-w&n'n&h  (pttr-wiin'd),  n. 

Pur'va  Mi-mam 'sa  (p<55r'wd).  I  [Hind.  &  Per.  partodna.)  An 


violently  or  forcibly,  sometimes  by  means  of  a  body  which 
is  already  in  motion  before  it  readies  the  object  to  be  im¬ 
pelled  ;  as,  to  push  an  object  over  a  precipice ;  to  shove  a 
table  across  the  floor;  “They  .  .  .  thrust  him  out  of  the 
city  ”  (Luke  iv.  29) ;  44  Thrust  in  thy  sickle,  and  reap 
(Rev.  xiv.  15). 

push  (poosh),  t\  t.  1.  To  make  a  thrust,  as  with  the  horns 
or  with  a  sword.  Obs.  or  R.  Shak. 

2.  To  make  an  attack  or  hostile  advance.  Obs. 

At  the  tune  of  the  end  Bhall  the  king  of  the  south  push  at  him  ; 
and  the  king  of  the  north  shall  come  against  him.  Ban.  xi.  40. 

3.  To  press  against  something  with  steady  force  in  order 
to  drive  or  impel ;  as,  while  somepws/i,  others  pull. 

4.  To  press  forward,  esp.  with  energy  or  haste  ;  to  advance 
persistently ;  os,  the  crowd  pushed  forward  against  the 
ropes.  44  The  rider  pushed  on  at  a  rapid  pace.”  Scott. 

push.  ri.  1.  A  thrust  with  a  pointed  instrument,  or  with 
the  end  of  a  thing.  Obs.  or  R. 

2.  Any  thrust,  pressure,  impulse,  or  force  steadily  applied 
without  striking  ;  a  shove  ;  as,  the  push  of  a  crowd. 

3.  An  assault  or  attack  ;  an  effort ;  an  attempt ;  hence,  a 
time  or  occasion  for  action  ;  an  emergency. 

Exact  reformation  is  not  perfected  at  the  first  push  Milton. 

4.  Aggressive  energy  ,  vigorous  enterprise.  Colloq. 

5.  [Orig.  uncert.  ;  perh.  a  different  word.]  A  pustule;  a 

pimple  ;  a  boil.  Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng.  Holland. 

6.  A  part  to  be  pushed,  as  the  button  of  an  electric  bell. 

7.  A  company  or  set  of  associates  ;  specif.  :  a  An  influen¬ 
tial,  limited,  or  exclusive  set ;  as,  the  social  push  ;  the 
political  push  ;  lie  is  not  iu  the  push.  Slang,  b  A  gang  of 
larrikins,  or  street  rowdies.  Cant  or  Slang ,  Australia. 

8  In  a  lumber  camp,  the  foreman.  Cant. 
push  button.  A  small  knob  or  button  pushed  to  ring  a 
bell,  to  light  or  put  out  an  incandescent  lamp,  etc. 
push  car  Any  of  various  four-wheeled  handcarts  or 
hand  cars,  used  esp.  on  railroad  platforms  and  by  track  re¬ 
pairers  ;  also,  an  intermediate  car  connecting  a  locomotive 
and  a  train  to  be  pushed  on  to  a  ferryboat, 
push'cart'  (pdosh'kart'),  n.  A  cart  or  barrow  pushed  by 
hand,  used  chiefly  by  street  peddlers  or  venders, 
push'er  (-er),  n.  One  that  pushes;  as:  a  A  pusher  loco¬ 
motive.  b  Mach.  A  machine  part  for  pushing  something. 
C  A  utensil,  usually  in  the  form  of  a  small  metal  hoe,  used 
by  a  child  at  meals  to  push  food  on  to  a  fork, 
pusher  grade-  Railroads.  A  grade  heavier  than  the  rul¬ 
ing  grade  (which  see),  and  requiring  a  pusher  locomotive 
to  be  used  with  a  (freight)  train  of  normal  weight, 
push'ing,  p.  a.  Enterprising  ;  driving  ;  energetic  ;  also, 
forward  ;  officious  ;  intrusive.  —  push'ing-ly,  adv. 
pu'sil-la-nim'i-ty  (pu'sT-ld-nTm'T-tT),  n.  [L.  pusHlanimi- 
tas :  cf.  F.  pvsil/animite.]  Quality  or  state  of  beiug  pu¬ 
sillanimous;  weakness  of  spirit ;  cowardliness. 

It  is  obvious  to  distinguish  between  an  act  of  .  .  pusillanimi¬ 
ty  and  an  act  of  great  modesty  or  humility.  South. 

Syn.  —  Cowardliness,  cowardice,  fear,  timidity, 
pu  sil  lan'i  mous  (-lSn'T-mfis),  a.  [L.  pusHlanimis  ;  pusil- 
lus  very  little  (akin  topu.9w.s  a  little  boy  ;  cf.  puer  a  boy, 
E.  puerile )  -f-  animus  the  mind  ;  cf.  F.  pusillanime.  See 
animosity.]  1.  Destitute  of  manly  strength  and  firmness 
of  mind  ;  of  weak  or  mean  spirit ;  cowardly. 

2.  Evincing,  arising  from,  or  characterized  by,  weakness 

of  spirit  and  want  of  courage  ;  as,  pusillanimous  counsels. 
44  A  low  and  pusillanimous  spirit.”  Burke. 

Syn. —Faint-hearted,  timid,  mean-spirited,  dastardly, 
weak,  feeble.  See  cowardly. 

— piTsll-Ian'i  mous-ly,adr.— pu'eil-lan'i  mous-ness.n. 
puss  (pdos),  n.  [Prob.  imitative,  perh.  of  a  cat’s  spitting; 
cf.  D.  poeSy  Ir.  &  Gael,  pi/s.]  1  A  cat ;  —  a  pet  name. 

2  A  hare.  Hunter's  Cant,  or  Scot.  <0  Dial.  Eng. 

3.  A  young  woman  or  a  child  ;  —  a  pet  name. 

Puss  In  Boots,  the  subject  and  title  of  a  well-known  nursery 
tale  derived  from  a  fairy  story  in  the  “Nights”  of  the 
Italjan  author  Straparoli  and  Charles  Perrault’s  44  Tales  ” 
(1697).  The  wonderful  cat  secures  a  princess  and  a  fortune 
for  his  master,  a  poor  young  miller,  whom  he  passes  olf  as 
the  rich  Marquis  of  Carabas.  —  p.  in  the  corner,  a  children’s 
game  in  which  all  the  players  but  one  occupy  corners  of  a 
room,  or  certain  goals,  and  exchange  places  at  a  signal,  the 
one  without  a  corner  endeavoring  to  get  a  vacant  corner, 
pus'sy  (pus'T),  a.  Med.  Full  of,  or  like,  pus. 
puss'y  ipobs'T),  ».  [Dim.  of  puss. ]  1.  A  pet  name  for  a 

cat ;  aUo,  an  endearing  name  for  a  girl. 

2.  A  catkin  of  the  pus6y  willow.  Colloq. 

3.  The  game  of  tipcat  or  the  cat  used  in  it. 

4.  A  hare.  Scot.  <t*  Dial.  Eng. 

puss'y  wil  low  (pdbs'i).  Any  willow  having  large  cylin¬ 
drical  silky  aments,  esp.  the  American  Salir  discolor. 
pus'tu  Jant  (pus'^u-ldnt),  a.  [L.  pustu/ans ,  p.  pr.  See 
pustulate,!*./.]  Med.  Producing  pustules.  — n.  A  med¬ 
icine  that  produces  pustules,  as  croton  oil. 
pus'tu  lar  (-ldr),  a.  1.  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  of  the  nature 
of,  pustules  ;  as,  pustular  prominences  .pustular  eruptions. 
2.  Covered  with  pustulelike  prominences  ;  pustulate, 
pus'tu-late  (-lat),  r.  t.  <Sc  i.  ;  lat'ed  (-lat'gd) ;  -lat'ino 
(-lathing).  [L.  pustulatu..,  p.  p.  of  pustulare  to  blister,  fr. 
pustula.  See  pustule.]  To  form  into  pustules,  or  blisters, 
pus'tu-late  (-lat),  pus'tu-lat'ed  (-lat'Sd),  a.  Covered 
with  pustulelike  prominences 

pus'tu  la'tion  (-la'shiin),  71.  [L.  pustulatio.]  Act  of  pro¬ 

ducing  pustules,  or  state  of  being  pustulated;  also,  a  pustule, 
pus'tule  (pu6'tul),  n.  [L.  pustula ,  and  pusula:  cf.  F. 
pustule.']  1.  Med.  A  small  circumscribed  elevation  of  the 
cuticle  with  an  inflamed  base,  containing  pus. 

2  Bot.  Any  small  pimplelike  elevation,  or  spot  resembling 
a  blister,  esp.  a  mark  on  a  leaf  due  to  a  parasitic  fungus, 
pus'tu  lous  (-tu-lws),  a.  [L.  pustulosus ,  fr.  pustula  a 
pustule  :  cf.  F.  pustuleuz.]  Resembling,  or  covered  with, 
pustules  ;  pustulate  ;  pustular, 
put  (put),  7i.  [Orig.  uncert.;  cf.  W.  pwt  any  short  thing,  pwt 


order  ;  a  written  pass  or  permit; 

a  royal  grant.  Anrjlo- Ind 
urway .  purwelen.  purvey 
.  U.  S.  Ahbr  Pharmacopoeia 
of  the  United  States. 

Pub  ( p<5os),  n.  [Hind  pi?5.]  See 
Hindu  calendar. 
pusance,  pusaunce.  +  p  u  i  s- 
SANCE. 

pusane.  tisane 
pusant.  pusaunt.  puissant. 
puscull .  n.  [Cf.  L lj.  pusmlla , 
E  pustule.]  Pustule.  Obs. 
pusen.  Pisan e. 

Pu  Bey-ia'tlc  < p  (Pz  Y-Y  s't  T  k), 
Pu  8ey-i«'ti-cal  <-tT-krfl),  a.  Of 
or  pertaining  to  Puseyism 
Pu'Bhan  (pdb'shtfn),  n.  [Skr. 


Pnshani]  Vedir  Myth.  A  celes¬ 

tial  deity,  god  of  wealth  and  fer¬ 
tility  and  conductor  of  the  souls 
of  the  dead  to  the  Pitrie.  He  is 
sometimes  called  toothless, 
push'ful.  a  Full  of  push,  or 
aggressive  energy;  enterprising. 
—  push'ful  ness,  n  Both  Colloq. 
push'ion(.SVof.  poonh'un).  Scot. 
&  dial  Eng.  var.  of  poison. 
pushm  (pfish’m),  push'ml-na 
(pfish  mt-nd).  Vare.  of  pashm, 
PASHMIXA. 

push'pin/.  n.  A  child’s  game 
played  with  pins, 
puaht.  Pushed.  Ref  Sp 
Puah'tu  (pOBh'td).  Var.  of 
Pashto. 


o  ddyn  a  squab  of  a  person,  pwtog  a  short,  thick  woman.] 
A  rustic;  a  clown  ;  an  awkward  or  uncouth  person. 

Queer  country  puts  extol  Queen  Bess’s  reign.  Hramston. 
put  (pdot ;  the  pron.  put  also  is  common  in  dial. ,  esp.  in  parts 
oj  Scotland  ;  cf  run),  v.  t.  ;  pr$t.  &  p.  p.  put;  p.  pr. 
vb.  n.  put'ting.  [ME.  putten  to  thrust,  push,  fr.  Afe.  (as¬ 
sumed)  putian ,  akin  to  potian  ;  cf.  AS.  pulung  instigation, 
Dan.  putie  to  put,  to  put  into,  Fries,  putje ,  and  D.  poten  to 
plant,  set.]  1.  To  move  iu  any  direction;  to  impel,  to  thrust; 
to  push  ;  — now  chiefly  with  adverbs,  as  by  or  forth. 

2.  To  throw  or  cast,  esp.,  as  in  athletics,  with  a  pushing 
motion  ‘‘overhand,”  the  hand  being  raised  from  the 
shoulder  ;  as,  to  put  the  shot. 

3.  To  drive  or  force,  lit.  or  fig. ;  hence,  to  incite  ;  entice ; 
urge  ;  constrain  ;  oblige. 

'Phese  wretches  put  us  upon  all  mischief  Swift. 

Thank  him  who  puts  me,  loath,  to  this  revenge.  Milton. 

4.  To  bring  to  a  (stated  or  implied)  position  or  place  ;  to 
place  ;  lay  ;  set ;  fig.,  to  cause  to  be  or  exist  in  a  specified 
relation,  condition,  or  the  like  ;  to  bring  to  a  stated  mental 
or  moral  condition  ;  to  cause  to  experience  (in  connection 
with  or  by  something  mentioned)  ;  —  usually  with  a  prepo¬ 
sition,  as  in,  to ,  oily  etc.  ;  as,  to  put  one  iu  fear  or  to  flight; 
to  put  an  army  to  rout ;  he  was  pul  to  shame  ;  to  put  to  the 
gallows,  the  sword,  etc. ;  to  put  a  theory  in  practice;  to 
put  a  ship  about. 

This  present  dignity, 

In  which  that  I  have  pul  you.  Chaucer. 

I  will  put  enmity  between  thee  und  tne  woman.  Gen  iii  15. 

He  put  no  trust  in  his  servants  Job  iv.  18 

5.  To  attach  or  attribute  ;  to  assign  ;  as,  to  put  a  wrong 
construction  on  an  act  or  expression. 

6.  To  lay  down  ;  to  give  up  ;  to  surrender.  Obs. 

7-  To  set  before  one  for  judgment,  acceptance,  or  rejec¬ 
tion  ;  to  bring  to  the  attention  ;  to  offer  ;  state  ;  express; 
fig.,  to  assume;  suppose;  —  formerly  sometimes,  now  rare¬ 
ly,  followed  b3r  that ;  as,  to  put  a  question  ;  to  put  a  case. 

Let  us  now  put  that  ye  have  leave.  Chancer. 

8.  To  get  ready  ;  to  prepare.  Obs. 

9.  Mining.  To  convey  (coal)  in  the  mine,  as  from  the 
working  to  the  tramway.  Dial.  Eng. 

10.  Teleg.  To  connect.  Cant. 

Syn.  —  Place,  set,  lay  ;  propose,  state. 

put  case,  put  or  suppose  the  case  to  be.  Obs.  —  to  p.  about, 
a  To  disturb  ;  annoy;  disconcert. 

Tom  was  rather  put  about  by  this  speech.  T.  Hvahes. 
b  To  give  (one’s  self)  trouble,  c  To  publish  ;  to  circulate 

—  to  p.  again,  to  drive  back  ;  to  repulse.  Obs.  —  to  p.  a  good 
face  on,  to  give  a  fair  or  pleasing  appearance  to. 

But  she  put  a  yoodface  on  the  matter  T  Hughes. 

—  to  p.  an  end  to,  t<>  end;  terminate;  stop.  —  to  p.  a  ipok« 
In  one's  wheel,  to  thwart  or  obstruct  one  m  the  execution 
of  some  design.  —  to  p  away,  a  To  renounce  ;  discard  b  To 
drive  away  ;  to  expel.  Obs.  c  To  divorce  by  repudiation, 
d  To  part  with  :  to  dispose  of.  Obs.  —  top.  back,  a  To  push  or 
thrust  backwards  :  hence,  to  hinder  ;  to  delay,  b  To  refuse ; 
deny.  “  I  could  not  put  him  back.”  Shak.  c  To  replace.— 
to  p.  behind,  to  put  into  the  rear  or  background,  or  into  a 
subordinate  place.  —  to  p.  by.  a  To  turn,  set,  push,  or 
thrust,  aside  ;  to  divert,  b  To  lay  aside  ;  to  store  up  :  as, 
to  pat  by  money,  c  To  cause  to  miss  or  omit ;  to  disappoint, 
deprive,  or  cheat  of.  Archaic  or  Dial.  —  to  p.  down,  a  To  lay 
down  ^  to  deposit ;  to  set  down  ;  to  leave,  b  To  lower ; 
diminish  ;  as,  to  put  down  prices,  c  To  degrade  ;  to  put  a 
stop  to  ;  to  suppress  :  cru6n  ;  abolish  ;  silence  ;  overcome. 

Mark,  now7,  how  a  plain  tale  shall  put  you  down.  Shak. 

Sugar  hath  put  down  the  uBe  of  honey.  Bacon. 

d  To  set  dow-u  in  w  riting;  specif.,  to  subscril>e.  e  To  give  up; 
to  part  with.  Eng.  f  Print.  To  lower-case.  —  to  p.  forth,  a  To 
thrust  out;  to  extend,  as  the  hand  ;  to  cause  to  come  or 
push  out ;  as,  a  tree  puts  forth  leaves,  b  To  make  manifest ; 
to  develop  ;  also,  to  Dring  into  action  ;  to  exert ;  as,  to  jmt 
forth  strength,  c  To  propose,  as  a  question,  a  riddle,  and 
the  like  ;  to  offer,  d  To  publish,  as  a  book  ;  to  issue.  —  to  p. 
forward,  a  To  advance  to  a  position  of  prominence  or  re¬ 
sponsibility  ;  to  promote,  b  To  cause  to  make  progress; 
to  aid.  —  to  p.  In.  a  To  introduce  among  others  ;  to  insert ; 
sometimes,  to  introduce  with  difficulty ;  as,  to  pul  in  a  word, 
b  Naxit.  To  conduct  into  a  harbor,  c  To  hand  in  ;  to  present, 
d  To  appoint  to  office,  e  Med.  To  restore,  as  a  dislocated 
part,  to  its  place,  t  Logging.  To  deliver  (logs)  at  a  land  ing. 
U.  S.  —  to  p.  (one)  in  a  hole,  to  put  (a  person)  in  a  difficult  or 
embarrassing  position.  Colloq.  —  to  p.  in  an  appearance,  to 
be  present;  to  appear  in  person  ;  Lau\  to  enter  an  appear¬ 
ance;  to  appear. —  to  p.  in  mind,  to  remind.  — to  p.  in,  or 
into,  one’s  head,  to  suggest  to  a  person  ;  also,  formerly,  to 
remind  a  person  of.  —  top.  in  one’s  oar,  to  give  aid  or  advice  ; 

—  cpmmonly  used  of  one  who  obtrudes  aid  or  counsel  un¬ 
invited.— to  p.  in  possession,  to  invest  with  ownership  or  oc¬ 
cupancy;  to  provide  or  furnish  with.  —  top.  in.  or  into,  prac¬ 
tice.  a  To  put  in  action  ;  practice  ;  exercise,  b  To  begin  to 
practice:  to  set  about.  Obs.  c  To  attempt;  plot.  Obs. 
d  To  put  or  bring  into  use.  Obs.  —  to  p.  (one)  in  the  head 
of  (a  thing),  to  suggest  to  (one)  the  idea  of  (a  thing) ;  to  re¬ 
mind  of  ;  —  for  to  put  in  the  head.  Obs.  —  to  p.  into  market,  to 
make  merchandise  of  ;  to  trade  in.  —  to  p.  no  doubt,  to  make 
no  doubt.  Obs.  —  top.  off.  a  To  lay  aside;  to  discard;  as, 
to  jw/o#  mortality .  b  To  turn  aside  ;  to  elude ;  to  frustrate  ; 

We  might  put  him  of  with  this  answer  Bentley. 
C  To  delay  ;  defer ;  postpone  ;  as,  to  put  off  repentance.  See 
defer,  Syn.  d  To  get  rid  of  ;  to  dispose  of  ;  esp..  to  pass 
fraudulently  ;  as,  to  put  off  a  counterfeit  note.  Ohs.  or  R. 
e  To  push  from  land,  as  a  boat,  —  to  p.  on  or  upon,  a  To 
invest  one’s  self  with  or  cause  one’s  self  to  wear;  to  take 
upon  one’s  6elf  ;  to  assume,  b  To  impute  or  ascrilie  to  ;  to 
charge  upon  or  with,  c  To  advance  ;  to  promote.  Obs.  d  To 
impose  upon  ;  to  inflict  upon.  44  That  which  thou  jmttesl  on 
me,  will  I  bear.”  2  Kings  xviii.  14  6  To  set  to  work  or  put 
into  action  :  to  turn  or  let  on  ;  as,  to  put  on  workmen  \  to  put 
on  steam,  f  To  deceive  ;  to  impose  upon  ;  to  trick.  “The 
stork  found  he  was  put  upon.”  L' Estrange,  g  To  cause  to 
depend,  subsist,  rely,  etc.,  upon  ;  as,  he  put  him  upon  bread 
and  water.  “  This  caution  will  pvt  them  upon  considering.” 
Locke,  h  To  rouse  ;  to  incite  ;  to  instigate  ;  also,  to  incite 
or  instigate  to.  i  To  palm  off  on.  — to  p.  one’s  back  up.  See 


push'um  (-«m).  Var.  of  pashm. 
pu'sil  (pO'sTl),  a.  [L.  pusillus 
very  little.]  very  little  Obs. 
pusill.  f  PUZZEL. 
pusk,  n.  [L.  posca,  pusca.] 
Wine  and  vmecar.  Obs 
puskylde.  o.  [Cf.  p  u  scul  l.] 
Having  pustules.  Obs. 
pusle  puzz  e  l.  [  Colloq .,  U.S.  I 
pus'ley  (pfis'lT),  n.  Purslane.) 
puson.  pusoun.  4*  poison. 
puesance.  ±  puissance. 
puss  clover  (pcJbs).  The  hare- 
foot  clover, 
pussen.  +  push. 
puss'ie  Var.  of  pussy. 
pusele.  +  PCCELLE. 
puss  moth-  A  light-colored. 


;  stout-bodied  European  notodon- 
tid  moth  (  Centra  rinula )  whose 
larva  feeds  on  poplar  and  wil¬ 
low  leaves.  [rursy.  Dial.  1 

pus'sy  (nfis'Y;  prtbs'Y),  a. I 
puas'y-caV,  n.  =  pussy. 
puss'y’s  paws'  (pdfcs'Tz-pCz')* 
n  A  California  nortulacaceous 
plant  ( Calyptriaium  umhella - 
turn).  [a.  Pustulate. I 

pus'tu  la-tous  (pns'tfl-lft-ttt*),l 
pus'tuled  (pfis'tnld),  a.  Ilav- 
me  pustules. 

pus'tu-li  form'(-t|MY-f8rm/), a. 

Having  the  form  of  a  pu6tule. 
pus'tu  lose  (-Ifis),  a.  [L.pustu- 
tnsus. ]  Bot.  Pustular, 
pusu&nce  +  puissance. 


ale,  senate,  cSre,  Am,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofa  ;  eve,  event,  find,  recent,  maker;  ice,  Ill;  old,  they,  Srb,  5dd,  sSft.  connect ;  use,  finite,  fim,  up,  circtfs,  menU; 

J  Forelg*  Word.  +  Obsolete  Varlaut  of.  +  combined  with.  =  equals. 
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under  2d  back.  —  to  put  one’s  best  foot  foremost.  See  under 
foot.  —  to  p.  one’s  foot  down,  to  be  very  decided  or  deter¬ 
mined.  Colloq.  —  to  p.  one’s  monkey  up.  See  one's  monkey's 
up,  under  monkey.  —  to  p.  one's  nose  out  of  joint.  See  umier 
nose,  7i.  — to  p.  one’s  self  out  of  the  way,  to  give  one’s  self 
trouble.  —  to  p.  one’s  self  upon  the  country,  Late,  to  demand  a 
trial  by  jury.  See  country,  n .,  4.  —  to  p.  one’s  shoulder  to 
the  wheel.  See  under  shoulder.  —  to  p.  on  one's  thinking  cap, 
to  give  one’s  self  to  thinking  over  a  matter.  — to  p.  out. 
a  To  thrust  out;  to  eject;  expel;  dismiss,  b  To  destroy 
the  sight  of  (the  eyes),  c  To  put  forth  ;  to  shoot,  as  a  sprout, 
d  To  extinguish;  as,  to  put  out  a  fire.  6  To  place  at  interest; 
to  loan ;  as,  to  put  out  funds,  f  To  provoke,  displease,  or 
offend  ;  as,  he  was  put  out  by  my  reply.  Colloq.  g  To  pro¬ 
trude  ;  to  stretch  forth  ;  to  extend  ;  as.  to  put  out  the  hand, 
h  To  publish;  as,  to  put  out  a  pamphlet,  i  To  confuse; 
disconcert;  interrupt;  as,  to  put  one  out  in  speaking,  j  To 
spend  ;  expend,  as  money,  k  To  use ;  exert.  1  Med.  To 
place  out  of  joint;  to  dislocate ;  as,  to  put  out  the  ankle, 
m  Law.  To  open ;  as,  to  put  out  lights,  that  is,  to  open  or 
cut  windows.  Rare  or  Eng.  n  Baseball  &  Cricket.  To  cause 
to  be  “  out.”  — to  p.  out  of  face,  to  embarrass  ;  shame,  —  to  p. 
(a  thing)  out  of  one’s  head,  to  cause  to  be  forgotten.  —  top.  out 
of  the  way.  a  To  kill ;  destroy,  b  To  give  (one)  trouble.  —  to 
p.  over,  a  To  place  in  authority  over,  b  To  refer.  Shak. 
C  Todefer;  postpone;  as,  a  cause  in  court,  d  To  transfer 
or  transport  across ;  as,  to  put  one  over  the  river,  e  To 
make  over:  assign.  Obs.  f  To  defeat ;  beat ;  win  from.  Col¬ 
loq.  or  Dial.,  U.  S.  g  To  knock  over;  to  kill.  Australia. 

—  to  p.  salt  on  the  tail  of.  See  under  salt,  // .  —  to  p.  the  cart 
before  the  horse.  See  under  cart,  n.  —  to  p.  the  case,  to  sup¬ 
pose  the  case  to  be  ;  to  suppose.  —  to  p.  the  change  on  or  upon, 
to  deceive  by  misrepresentation  ;  to  mislead.  Obs.  to  p.  the 
comether  on.  See  comether.  —  to  p.  the  hand  to  or  unto,  a 
To  take  hold  of  ;  as,  to  put  the  hand  to  the  plow  ;  hence,  to 
engage  in  ;  begin  ;  undertake,  b  To  take  or  seize,  as  in 
theft.  —  to  p.  the  kibosh  on.  See  under  kibosh.  —  to  p.  the  last. 
or  finishing,  hand,  or  touch,  to,  to  make  the  last  corrections 
in  ;  to  complete  ;  perfect.  —  to  p.  the  screw,  or  screws,  on.  to 
use  pressure  upon,  as  for  extortion  ;  to  coerce.  —  to  p.  this 
and  that  (or  two  and  two)  together,  to  draw  the  proper  infer¬ 
ence  from  given  premises  or  related  circumstances.  —  to  p. 
through,  to  cause  to  go  through  to  completion  ;  as,  he  put 
through  a  measure  of  legislation.  U.  .S'.  —  to  p.  through  a 
course  of  sprouts,  to  subject  to  hard  work  or  discipline  ;  to 
give  a  thorough  test  or  training.  Colloq.  or  Dial..  (J.  S.— 
to  p.  to.  a  To  add  ;  unite,  b  To  apply  ;  use  ;  exercise.  Obs. 
C  To  add  to  ;  to  join  with,  d  To  force  ;  impel ;  drive,  e 
To  send  ;  consign.  1  To  refer  to  ;  to  expose  to.  “  That  dares 
not  put  it  to  the  touch.”  Montrose,  g  To  attach  (something) 
to  ;  to  harness  to.  h  To  limit  or  confine  to.  i  Fo.r  Hunting. 
To  block  up  (earths,  etc.)  during  the  morning.  —  to  p.  to  a 
stand,  to  stop  ;  to  arrest.  —  to  p.  to  bed.  a  To  undress  and 
place  in  bed,  as  a  child,  b  To  deliver  in,  or  to  make  ready 
for,  childbirth.  —  to  p.  to  death,  to  kill.  — to  p.  together,  to 
attach  ;  to  aggregate  ;  to  unite  in  one.  —  to  p.  to  it,  to  dis¬ 
tress  ;  to  press  hard  ;  to  perplex  ;  to  give  difficulty  to.  “  O 
gentle  lady,  do  not  put  me  to  7.”  Shah.  —  to  p.  to  one’s 
trumps,  or  to  p.  on  one’s  trumps,  to  force  to  the  last  expe¬ 
dient,  or  to  the  utmost  exertion. 

But  when  kings  come  so  low  as  to  fawn  upon  philosophy  .  .  . 
they  are  then  put  to  their  last  trump.  Milton. 

—  top.  to  the  horn.  Old  Scots  Laic ,  to  outlaw  by  horning. 

—  to  p.  to  trial  or  on  trial,  to  bring  to  a  test ;  to  try.  —  to  p. 
to  use,  to  make  use  of ;  to  use.  —  to  p.  two  and  two  together. 
See  to  put  this  and  that  together.  —  to  p.  UDder  the  screw 
or  screws,  to  subject  to  pressure;  to  force,  —  to  p.  unto.  = 
to  put  to  (in  some  senses).  — to  p.  up.  a  To  put  up  with. 
Obs.  kk  Such  national  injuries  are  not  to  be  put  up."  Addi¬ 
son.  b  To  send  forth  or  upward  ;  as,  to  put  up  a  prayer,  c 
To  expose  ;  fro  offer  publicly  ;  as,  to  put  up  goods  for  sale, 
d  To  start  from  a  cover,  as  game,  e  To  hoard.  “Himself 
never  put  up  any  of  the  rent.”  Sped  man.  f  To  do  up  or 
preserve  ;  to  pickle  ;  as,  to  put  up  pork,  beef,  or  fish,  g  To 
place  out  of  6ight,  or  away  ;  as,  put  up  that  letter.  Shak. 
h  To  raise  ;  erect ;  build  ;  as,  to  put  up  a,  tent,  i  To  lodge  ; 
entertain  ;  as,  to  put  ^travelers,  j  To  post  for  election  ; 
to  nominate,  k  To  cause  to  shoot  up,  as  plants.  Obs.  1 
Print.  To  capitalize  ;  to  change  from  lower  to  upper  case, 
m  To  pay;  as,  to  put  up  one’s  share.  Slung.  —  to  p.  up  a 
Job,  to  arrange  a  plot.  Slang.  —  to  p.  upon.  See  to  put  on. 

—  to  p.  up  to.  a  To  incite  ;  instigate  ;  as,  he  put  the  lad  up 
to  mischief,  b  To  post  or  inform  concerning ;  to  make 
acquainted  with.  Slang. 

A  neighboring  clergyman,  who  .  .  .  put  me  up  to  several  mat¬ 
ters  of  local  interest.  Eclectic  Mag. 

For  other  phrases,  see  under  the  respective  nouns, 
put  (poot ;  cf.  put,  v.  t .),  v.  i.  1.  To  go  or  take  one’s  course; 
betake  one’s  self ;  —  esp.  hastily  or  in  some  manner  or 
direction  indicated  by  for,  about,  back ,  in,  to,  or  the  like. 

His  fury  thus  appeased,  hepuL*  to  land.  Drytlen. 

2.  To  sprout ;  shoot ;  grow  forth  ;  — of  plants. 

3.  To  play  a  card  or  a  hand  in  the  game  called  put. 

to  put  about,  Naut., to  change  direction  by  tacking,  wearing, 
or  jibing,  as  a  ship  ;  to  go  on  another  tack  ;  fig.,  to  change 
or  reverse  one’s  course;  to  turn  back  or  around.  — to  p. 
away  for,  Naut.,  to  make  a  start  for. —  to  p.  back,  Chiejiy 
Naut.,  to  turn  back  ;  to  return.  “  The  French  .  .  .  had  ])iit 
back  to  Toulon.”  Southey.  —  to  p.  fair,  to  bid  fair.  Obs.  — 
to  p.  for,  to  set  out  vigorously  for  ;  to  go  as  rapidly  as  pos¬ 
sible  towards.  —  to  p.  forth,  a  To  shoot,  bud,  or  germinate. 
Bacon,  b  To  leave  a  port  or  haven,  as  a  ship;  to  set  out. 
Shak.  —  to  p.  in.  a  Naut.  To  enter  a  harbor  or  place  of 
shelter,  b  To  call  at  or  enter  a  place,  as  of  refreshment. 
Obs.  c  To  interpose  ;  intervene,  d  To  go  into  covert ;  — 
said  of  a  bird  escaping  from  a  hawk.—  to  p  .  in  for.  a  To  make 
a  reuuest  or  claim  for ;  as,  to  put  in  for  a  share  of  profits,  b 
To  oner  one’s  self  for  ;  to  stand  as  a  candidate  for.  Locke. 

—  to  p.  off.  a  To  take  off  the  hat ;  to  uncover.  Obs.  b 
To  ward  off.  Obs.  Morte  Arthure  (E.  E.  T.  S.).  c  To  go 
away;  to  depart;  esp.,  to  leave  land,  as  a  ship;  to  move 
from  the  shore.  —  to  p.  on,  to  hasten  motion  ;  to  hurry  on  or 


forward;  to  drive  on.  —  to  put  out.  a  Naut.  To  start;  sail, 
b  To  depart  suddenly;  to  get  out.  c  Leather  Afanuf.  In 
tanning  morocco,  to  remove  small  pieces  of  fiesh  still  ad¬ 
hering  to  the  skins  and  stretch  and  smooth  the  skins.  —  to 
p.  over,  a  Naut.  To  sail  over  or  across,  b  Falconry.  To  re¬ 
move  meat  from  the  gorge  into  the  stomach  ;  — said  of  a 
hawk,  -  top  to  sea,  Naut.,  to  set  sail ;  to  begin  a  voyage  ;  to 
move  away  from  the  land.  —  to  p.  up.  a  To  take  lodgings  ; 
to  lodge,  b  To  offer  one’s  self  as  a  candidate.  V Estrange. 
C  To  sheath  the  sword  ;  to  refrain  from  further  fighting, 
d  To  pay  down  or  stake  money.  Slang ,  U.  S.  —  to  p.  up 
to,  to  advance  to.  Obs.  “  With  this  he  put  up  to  my  lord.” 
Stviff.  —  top.  up  with,  to  bear  or  suffer  without  recompense, 
punishment,  or  resentment ;  to  take  without  opposition 
or  expressed  dissatisfaction  ;  to  endure  ;  to  tolerate  ;  as,  to 
put  up  with  an  injury  or  aff  ront ;  to  put  up  with  bad  fare, 
put  (pdot;  cf. put,u.  t.),  n.  1.  Act  of  putting; a  thrust;  a  push. 

2.  A  throw  ;  a  cast ;  esp.,  a  throw  or  cast  made  with  au 
overhand  pushing  motion,  or  upward  and  forward  move¬ 
ment  of  the  arm,  as  an  athletic  action. 

3.  An  attempt  or  endeavor,  as  to  escape.  Obs.  L'Estrange. 

4.  ( pron .  pOt)  A  certain  game  at  cards. 

5.  A  privilege  which  one  party  buys  of  another  to  “  put” 
(deliver)  to  him  a  certain  amount  of  stock,  grain,  etc.,  at  a 
certain  price  and  at  or  within  a  certain  time  (cf.  call,  n., 
13  ;  straddle).  Brokers'  Card. 

put  of  more,  London  Stock  Exchange,  an  option  annexed  to 
a  put  giving  the  holder  the  option  to  double  the  amount, 
pu-ta'men  (pu-ta'mgu),  n.  [L.]  1.  Bot.  The  stone,  or  hard 
indurated  endocarp,  of  a  drupaceous  fruit,  as  of  the  peach. 
2.  a  Anat.  The  outer  layer  of  gray  matter  in  the  lenticu¬ 
lar  nucleus  (which  see),  b  Zool.  The  tough  membrane 
which  lines  the  shell  of  a  bird’s  egg. 
pu'ta-nism  (pu'td-nTz’m),  n.  [F.  putanisme,  fr.  putain 
harlot.]  Habitual  lewdness  or  prostitution  of  a  woman, 
pu'ta-tive  (-ttv),  a.  [L.  putativus,  fr.  /mlare,  puiatum ,  to 
reckon,  suppose,  adjust,  cleanse  (in  the  sense  to  prune 
peril,  a  different  word).  See  pure  ;  cf.  compute,  dispute, 
impute]  Commonly  thought  or  deemed;  supposed;  re¬ 
puted.  “  His  other  putative  (I  dare  not  say  feigned) 
friends.”  E.  Hall. 

putative  father,  one  presumed  to  be  the  father  of  an  illegiti¬ 
mate  child.  —  p.  marriage,  Canon  Lair ,  a  marriage  in  due 
form  of  parties  between  whom  existed  any  of  certain  im¬ 
pediments,  as  consanguinity,  either  or  both  acting  in  good 
faith.  It  was  invalid,  but  the  children  born  prior  to  a  di¬ 
vorce  were  legitimate  at  canonical  law  ;  and  if  continued  in 
good  faith  until  the  death  of  the  husband,  the  wife  if  surviv¬ 
ing  wasentitled  to  dower.  Some  modern  Civil-law  systems, 
as  the  French,  adopted  this  view,  and  it  was  recognized  in 
the  English  common  law  in  the  13th  century,  but  is  not 
now  recognized  in  Great  Britain  or  the  United  States, 
pu'te-al  (pu'te-al),  n.  [L.,  fr.  puteus  well.]  Arch.  A 
well  curb. 

Pu  teaux'  gun  (pii'to').  [From  Pufeaur,  France. J  Ord¬ 
nance.  A  modern  French  rapid-fire  field  gun  of  75  mm. 
(3-inch)  caliber,  equipped  with  a  hydro-pneumatic  recoil 
brake  and  steel  shields  for  the  protection  of  the  gunners, 
put'log'  (poot'lfig';  pfit'-),  n.  Arch.  One  of  the  short  pieces 
of  timber  on  which  the  flooring  of  a  scaffold  is  laid,  one 
end  resting  on  the  ledger  of  the  scaffold,  the  other  in  a 
hole  left  in  the  wall  temporarily  for  the  purpose, 
put'-off'  (pdbt'5f' ;  205),  n.  A  shift  for  evasion  or  delay  ; 
an  evasion;  an  excuse  Z/’ Estrange. 

Pu  to'ri  US  (pu-to'rT-Ss ;  201),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  L.  putor  a 
stench.]  Zool.  A  genus  of  musteline  mammals  including 
the  weasels,  ermines,  minks,  and  true  polecats. 
put'-OUt'  (poot'outO,  n.  Imports.  Act  of  putting  a  player  out. 
pu  tre-fa'cient  ( pu'tre-fa'shcnt),  a.  [L.  putrefadens,  -entis, 
p.  pr.  of  putrefacere  to  make  rotten  ;  putrere  to  be  rotten 
-f-  facere  to  make.]  Putrefactive  —  n.  A  putrefactive 
agent  or  substance. 

pu  tre-fac'tlon  (-fSk'shfin),  n.  [L.  putrefaciio  :  cf.  F.  pu¬ 
trefaction.  See  putrefy.]  1.  Act  or  process  of  putrefying ; 
the  fermentative  decomposition,  by  the  agency  of  bacteria, 
of  organic  matter,  esp.  proteins  and  allied  substances,  with 
the  formation  of  ill-smelling  products.  See  ptomaine. 

2.  Condition  of  being  putrefied  ;  also,  that  which  is  putre¬ 
fied.  “  Putrefaction'' s  breath.”  Shelley. 

pu'tre-fac'Uve  (-ttv),  a.  [Cf.  F.  putrSfactif.  See  putre¬ 
fy.]  1.  Of  or  pertainiug  to  putrefaction  ;  as,  the  putre¬ 
factive  smell  or  process.  Wiseman. 

2.  Causing,  or  tending  to  promote,  putrefaction. 
putrefactive_alkaloida,  the  ptomaines, 
pu'tre-fy  (pu'tr$-fi),  v.  t.  ;  pu'tre-fied  (-fid) :  pu'tre-fy' - 
ing  (-fl'Ing).  [F.  putrefier  ;  L.  putrere  to  be  rotten 
care  (in  comp.)  to  make  ;  cf.  L.  putrefacere.  See  putrid  ; 
-fy.]  1.  To  render  putrid  ;  to  cause  to  decay  offensively  ; 

to  cause  to  be  decomposed  ;  to  cause  to  rot. 

2.  To  corrupt ;  to  make  foul.  Rare. 

Private  suits  do  putrefy  the  public  good.  Bacon. 
3-  To  make  morbid,  carious,  or  gangrenous,  as  an  ulcer, 
pu'tre-fy,  v.  i.  To  become  putrid  ;  to  rot.  Is.  i.  6. 

Syn.  —  See  decay. 

pu-tresce'  (pu-trgs'),  v.  i.  [See  putrbscent.]  To  become 
putrescent  or  putrid  ;  to  putrefy, 
pu  tres'cence  (pu-trgs'2ns),  n.  State  of  being  putrescent ; 
putrescent  matter. 

pu-tres'cent  (-2nt),  a.  [L.  putrescens ,  p.  pr.  of  putrescere 
to  grow  rotten,  v.  incho.  fr.  putrere  to  be  rotten.  See  pu¬ 
trid.]  1.  Becoming  putrid,  or  offensively  rotten. 

Externally  powerful,  although  putrescent  at  the  core.  Motley. 
2.  Of  or  pert,  to  putrefaction  ;  as,  a  putrescent  smell. 


pu-tres'ci-ble  (pu-tres'T-b’l),  a.  Capable  of  putrefaction,- 
liable  to  become  putrid;  as,  puirescible  substances;  pi 
trescible  food  products. 

pu-tres'ci-ble,  n.  A  substance,  usually  nitrogenous,  which 
is  liable  to  undergo  deoom  posit  ion  when  in  contact  with 
air  and  moisture  at  ordinary  temperatures, 
pu-tres'eine  (-In -en  ;  184),  72.  Also -cin.  [L.  putrescere 
to  grow  rotten  -tne.]  Physiol.  Chem.  A  ptomaine 
found  in  putrid  fish  or  flesh,  certain  abnormal  urine,  etc., 
and  also  prepared  synthetically.  It  is  a  diamine,  NH2- 
(CH-2)4NH2,  and  is  a  crystalline  solid  of  strong  basic 
properties.  It  is  slightly  poisonous, 
pu'trld  (pu'trld),  a.  [L.  putridus ,  fr.  putrere  to  be  rotten, 
fr.  puler ,  or  pulris,  rotten,  putere  to  stink,  to  be  rotten  : 
cf.  F.  putride.  See  pus,  foul,  a.]  1.  Tending  to  decom¬ 

position  or  decay  ;  decomposed  ;  offensively  or  stinkingly 
rotten  ;  —  said  of  animal  or  vegetable  matter  ;  as,  putrid 
flesh.  See  putrefaction. 

2.  Indicating,  or  proceeding  from,  a  decayed  state  of  ani¬ 
mal  or  vegetable  matter;  as,  a  putrid  smell, 
putrid  fever,  Med.,  typhus  fever.  — p.  sore  throat,  Med.,  a 
malignant  form  oi  sore  throat,  in  which  there  is  ulceration 
or  gangrenous  inflammations  of  the  fauces  and  pharynx ; 
malignant  cynanche.  It  often  accompanies  scarlet  fever, 
pu-trid'i  ty  (pu-trTd'T-tT),  n.  [Cf.  F. putr idite.~\  Quality  or 
state  of  beingjmtrid  ;  putrefaction  ;  also,  putrid  matter, 
pu'tri  lage  (pu'trT-luj),  n.  [F.  putrilage,  L.  putrilago  pu¬ 
trefaction.]  That  which  is  undergoing  putrefaction  ;  the 
products  of  putrefaction. 

putt  (put),  n.  [Cf.  put,  v.  t.~\  Golf.  A  stroke  made  on  a 
putting  green  to  play  the  ball  into  the  hole, 
putt,  v.  i.  Golf.  To  make  a  putt. 

put'ter  (pdbt'er  ;  cf.  put,  v.  t.),n.  One  who  puts  something, 
putt'er  (put'er),  n.  Golf,  a  A  club  with  a  short  shat  t  and 
either  a  wooden  or  metal  head,  used  iu  putting.  See  golf, 
IU ust.  b  One  who  putts. 

put'ter-on'  (pdot'er-5n'),  n.  a  An  instigator.  Shak.  b 
i  One  who  deposits  a  thing  on  something  else. 

put'ier-out'  (-out'),  n.  Obs.  a  A  snpplanter.  b  One  who 
j  deposited  money  on  going  abroad  on  the  chance  of  receiv- 
I  ing  it  with  great  interest  if  he  returned  or  of  the  deposit 
I  being  forfeited  if  he  did  not  return.  In  the  time  of  Queen 
Elizabeth  and  James  I.  this  was  a  common  form  of  gam¬ 
bling. 

II  put'ti  (poot'te),  n.pl.;  sing,  putto  (-to).  [It.,  pi.  of  putto , 
fr.  h.putus  boy.]  Art.  Figures  of  nude  Cupidlike  children 
much  used  in  decorative  paiuting  and  sculpture, 
put'ti-er  (put'T-er),  n.  One  who  putties,  as  a  glazier, 
putting  green  (put'Tng).  Golf.  The  green,  or  plot  of 
smooth  turf,  surrounding  a  hole.  “  The  term  putting  green 
shall  mean  the  ground  within  twenty  yards  of  the  hole, 
excepting  hazards.”  Golf  Rule. s.  v  . 

put'ty  (put'T),  72.  ;  pi.  putties  (-Tz).  Also  put'tee,  L  3 
put'tie.  [Hind.  pa((i  ribbon,  bandage,  tie.]  A 
kind  of  gaiter  wrapped  around  the  leg,  used  by 
soldiers,  riders,  walkers,  etc. 
put'ty  (put'T),  n.  [F.  potee  putty,  potful,  fr.  pot 
pot ;  cf.  potee  d'elain  putty  powder.  See  pot.] 

1.  A  kind  of  cement  usually  of  whiting  and  boiled 
linseed  oil,  beaten  or  kneaded  to  the  consistency 
of  dough,  and  used  in  fastening  glass  in  sashes, 
stopping  crevices,  and  for  similar  purposes. 

2.  Any  of  various  other  substances  resembling 
putty  (def.  1)  in  appearance,  consistency,  use,  etc.; 
as  :  a  A  mixture  of  ferric  oxide  and  boiled  linseed 
oil  (Iron  putty),  or  of  red  and  white  lead  and  boiled 
linseed  oil  (red-lead  putty),  used  by  mechanics  in 
making  pipe  joints,  etc.  b  Plastering.  A  cement 
consisting  of  lump  lime  slacked  with  water  to  the  consist¬ 
ency  of  cream,  ami  left  to  harden  by  evaporation  till  it  be¬ 
comes  like  soft  putty.  It  is  used,  mixed  with  plaster  of 
Paris  or  sand,  for  the  third,  or  finishing,  coat  (putty  coat). 
C  The  sticky  mud  at  the  bottom  of  shallow  navigable  water. 

3.  Short  for  putty  fowder. 

4.  Golf.  A  ball  made  of  composition.  Colloq. 

put'ty,  v.  t.  ;  put'tied  (-Id) ;  put'ty-ing  (  tT-Tng).  To  ce¬ 
ment,  or  stop,  with  putty. 

putty  eye.  Zool.  An  eye  surrounded  by  thick  fleshy  tis¬ 
sues,  as  those  of  certain  pigeons. 

putty  knife.  A  knife  with  a  broad  flexible  steel  blade, 
usea  for  laying  on  putty.  See  knife,  Illust. 
putty  powder.  An  oxide  of  tin,  or  of  tin  and  lead  in  vari¬ 
ous  proportions,  much  used  iu  polishing  glass,  metal,  etc. 
put'ty  root7  (pQt'T-robt'),  n.  An  American  orchid  ( Ajdeo 
trum  spicatum)  having  a  slender  naked  rootstock  produc¬ 
ing  each  year  a  solid  conn,  two  or  three  of  which  remain 
strung  together.  It  sends  up  in  late  summer  a  single 
plaited  leaf,  and  in  spring  a  scape  of  brown  flowers, 
put'— up'  (pdot'Bp'),  a.  Planned  or  got  up,  esp.  with  the 
cobperation  of  insiders  ;  prearranged  ;  plotted  ;  —  in  a  bad 
sense;  as,  a  put-up  job.  Colloq. 

Pu'ya  (pu'yri . ;  poo'ya),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Araucanian  jiuiiya .] 
Bot.  A  small  genus  of  bromeliaceous  plants,  natives  of 
Peru  and  Chile.  They  have  basal  spinal  leaves  and  a  ter¬ 
minal  raceme  with  showy  bracteate  flowers, 
puz'zle  (puz'’l),  7i.  [For  opposal,  in  the  sense  of  problem. 
See  oppose,  pose  to  question  ]  1.  Something  which  per¬ 

plexes  or  embarrasses  ;  a  difficult  problem  or  question ; 
esp.,  a  toy,  contrivance,  question,  or  problem  designed  for 
testing  ingenuity. 


Putty. 


put.  A  PIT,  PITH. 

put  (put),  n.  [OF.  pute.]  A 

prostitute.  Obs.  or  Slang. 

Put  (pat).  Bib. 
puticho.  +  l-ATEOUE. 
pu'tage  (pn'tJtj;,  u.  [OF.  pu- 
Prostitution  or  fornica¬ 
tion  on  the  part  of  a  woman, 
pu-taln',  n.  [F.J  Whore.  Obs. 
pu-tam'i  nous  (pfl-ttlm'T-nus), 
a.  Pertaining  to  a  putamen. 
pu  ta'na,  ».  [LL.,  or  It.  putta- 
Tirt.]  Putain.  Obs. 
pu  ta'tion  (pfi-tii'shun),  n.  [L. 
putatio.]  A  pruning.  Obs. 
pu  ta'tion,  n.  [L .  putatio.]  Act 
of  considering,  supposing,  or  es¬ 
timating  ;  supposition, 
pu'ta-tiv.  Putative.  Ref.  Sp. 
pu'ta-tlve  ly,adv.  of  putative. 

?u'ta-to-ry,  a.  [I pufatorius.] 
’ertaining  to  putation.  Obs. 
put'-by',/!.  Evasion;  shift.  Obs. 
putchamln. 
pu  tchock  '. 


f  PERSIMMON. 

pu-tchok',  pu- 


tchuck'.  pu-tchuk'  (pu-chOk'). 

Vars.  of  pachak. 

pute.  +  pit.  [  Obs.  I 

pute.a.  [L.  />»//!<.•*.]  Pure;  clear.  I 

pu'te-al  (pn't?-rfl),  a.  [L.  pute- 

alis.]  Oi  or  pertaining  to  a  pit 

or  well.  Obs.  or  If. 

put'e-lee.  put'e  li  (pfit'2-le).  n. 

(Hind.  fKiteld.]  A  bulky,  flat- 

b  otto  med  boat  used  on  the 

Ganges,  India. 

puter.  +  pewter. 

pu'ter  y  (pn't£r-T),  n.  [OF.pw- 

terie.]  Whoredom.  Obs. 

puteyne.  +  putain. 

putfalle  +  PITFALL. 

puth'er  (t/ial.  pdbth'OrU  Obs. 

or  dial.  Eng.  var.  of  pother. 

puth'er  (prtbth'Sr),  If  i. 

[Cf.  pother.]  Steam;  reek. 
Dial.  F.nn.  [Dial.  Eng. | 

puth'er-y  (*T).  a.  Sultry;  close. | 
pu'tid  ( pn'ttd),  a.  [  L.  putidus 
Cf.  putrid.]  Rotten  :  fetid  ; 
worthless.  Obs.  —  pu-tid'-i-ty 
(pU-tld'T-tT),  pu'tld-ness,  n.Ohs. 


Pu'ti-el  (pa'tT-61 ).  Bib. 

Pu'ti-phar  ( pO'tl-fdr).  D.  Bib. 
Pu-tipn'a-re  ( pfl-tTf'a-re).  D. 

Bib. 

put'lock'.  Var.  of  putlog. 
put  nee  dar'.  Var. of  patnidar. 
put'-off',  ».  Evasion, 
pu  tois'  (pu'twii'),  7i.  [F.,  pole¬ 
cat.]  A  brush  supposedly  made 
of  polecat's  hair  for  use  in  deco¬ 
rating  ceramic  ware, 
pu'tor,  n.  JTl,.]  A  stench.  Obs. 
putour,  n.  [See  put  a  prostitute.] 
Brothel  keeper  or  procurer.  Obs. 
pu  tred'i-nous  (pft-trfd'Y-nus), 
a.  [L.  put  redo  rottenness,  fr. 
putrere  to  rot.]  Proceeding  from 
putrefaction:  stinking;  rotten, 
pu  tre-fac'tlous  (p  D't  r  f-f  &  k'- 
sh7/s),  a.  Putrefying.  Obs. 
putre-fac'tlv  Putrefactive. 
diet'.  Sp.  [-ness.  | 

pu  tre-fac'tive-nesi.  n.  See| 
pu'tre-fl  a  ble  (pQ'trP-fT'd-b’l), 
a.  See -able.  [facient.l 

pu'tre-fl'er  (-fl'fr),  n.  A  putre-| 


pu'tre-lage,  n.  JL.  putrilago : 
cl.F .putnlage.]  Rottenness. Obs. 
pu'tre  tude,  n.  [L.  puter,  j>utris, 
rotten.]  Putrianess.  Obs. 
pu'trld  ness, //.  See -ness. 
putrie.  -t  i  utery. 
pu'tri-fac'ted  (pD'trT-ffik'tPd), 
a.  [See  uutrefy.]  Putrefied. 
Obs. 

pu  tri-fi-ca'tion  (-fT-ka'shnn), 

ii.  Putrefaction. 

pu'tri-fy  (pa'trT-fl).  Var.  of 

PUTREFY. 

pu'try,  a.  Putrid.  Obs. 
putt  (put),  n.  A  heavy  farm 
cart.  Dial  Eng. 
put-tar'go.  +  BOTAROO. 
puttato  potato. 
putte.  +  pit.  pot.  put. 
put'ted  (  dial.  pdbt'Td;  pflt'Td). 
Obs.  or  Scot  A  dial.  pret.  of  put. 
put'tee  ( pfit'f).  Var.  of  putty. 
a  gaiter.  (At  dial.  p.  n.  of  put.) 
put'ten(pdbt'’n;  pnt'’n).  Scot.l 
put'ter  ( pht'Pr  ;  pdftt'Pr).  U. 
S.  2k  dial.  Eng.  var.  of  potter,!’. 


—  put'ter-er.  U.  S.  Sf  Dial.  Eng. 

put'terd.  Puttered.  Ref.  S/>. 
put'tie.  Var.  of  putty,  gaiter, 
put'ties  (pQt'tz),  n., pi.  of  put¬ 
ty. 

put'ting,  p.  pr.  8r  vb.  n.  of  put. 
putt'ing,  p.  pr.  Sr  vb.  n.  of  putt. 
put'to.  4*  pitto. 
put'tock  (put'ak),  n.  [ME.  r>uf- 
tok,potok ;  orig.  uncert.]  a  The 
European  kite^  b  The  buzzard, 
c  The  marsh  harrier.  Eng. 
puttok.  +  PUTTOCK. 
put'too  (pOt'oo),  put'to  (-fi),  n. 
[Kashmir  pat  til.]  A  thick 
coarse  fabric  "made  from  the 
refuse  wool  and  long  hair  of  the 
Cashmere,  or  shawl,  goat, 
putty  coat.  See  2d  putty,  2  b. 
put'ty-er.  Var.  of  puttier. 
putty  glosr  A  high  polish  im¬ 
parted  to  stonework  by  a  final 
polishing  with  putty  powder, 
putty  work.  Decoration  by  the 
use  of  a  composition  which  is 
modeled  while  6oft. 


pu'ture  ( pu'fflr),  n.  [OF. 

ture,  pouture,  pulture,  food.  F. 
jiouture  stall  food,  fr.  LL.  jad- 
tura,  L .puls.  See  1st  pulse.] 
O.  Eng.  Laic.  A  customary  right 
of  keepers  of  forests,  ana  some 
bailiffs  of  hundreds,  to  tuke 
food  for  man,  horse,  and  dog 
from  land  (called  terra  putura) 
of  certain  tenants  within  the 
forest  or  hundred. 
pv.tUBly.  +  PITEOUSLY. 

putwari.  Var.  of  patwari. 
puwe.  A"  pew. 
pu'wit.  A  pewit. 

11  puy  ( pwe),  ii.  [F.,  a  hill.]  Geol. 
One  of  the  hills  of  volcanic  ori¬ 
gin  common  in  the  Auvergne 
district,  France, 
puy.  Var.  of  poy. 
puyB3chaunce.  A:  puissance. 
puz'l.  Puzzle.  Ref.  fy. 
puz'la-to-ry,  a.  Puzzling.  Obs. 
puz'ld.  Puzzled.  Ref.  Sp. 
puz'zel.  n.  [Cf.  F.  pucelle  a  vir¬ 
gin.]  Harlot;  drab;  wench.  Obs. 


food,  foot ;  out,  oil ;  chair  ;  go  ;  sing,  iqk  ;  *feen,  thin;  natqre,  verdure  (250) ;  K  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144) ;  boN  ;  yet ;  zh  =  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Guxdk. 

Full  explanations  of  Abbreviations,  £Igns,  etc..  Immediately  precede  the  Vocabulary. 


PUZZLE 


1742 


PYNCHEON 


2.  State  of  being  puzzled  or  perplexed;  perplexity  ;  em¬ 
barrassment  ;  as,  to  be  in  a  puzzle. 

3.  =  PUZZLE  PEG. 

puz'zle  (pflz'T),  v.  t.  ;  -ZLED(-’ld);  -zling  (-lTng).  1.  To 
perplex  ;  confuse  ;  embarrass  ;  to  put  to  a  stand  ;  nonplus. 

A  very  Bhrewd  disputant  in  those  points  is  dexterous  in  /> uz • 
zhny  others.  Dr.  11  More. 

2.  To  make  intricate  ,  to  entangle.  Rare. 

They  disentangle  from  the  puzzled  skein.  Couper 
3-  To  solve,  discover,  or  make  out,  by  mental  labor  or  in¬ 
genuity  ;  —  followed  by  out ;  as,  to  puzzle  out  a  mystery. 
Syn.  —  Nonplus,  stagger,  pose,  disconcert.  —  Puzzle,  per¬ 
plex,  MYSTIFY,  CONFUSE,  BEWILDER,  DISTRACT  express  vari¬ 
ous  mental  reactions  upon  what  is  intricate,  complicated, 
or  involved  (see  embarrass).  Puzzle  implies  such  compli¬ 
cation  or  intricacy  as  baffles  or  nonpluses  the  understand¬ 
ing;  perplex  adds  to  puzzle  the  implication  of  disturb¬ 
ing  uncertainty  how  to  decide  or  act ,  as,  “  1  have  puzzled 
my  head  about  a  list  of  the  College”  ( Gray );  “1  liked 
Grant,  and  was  struck  by  the  pathos  of  his  face ;  a  puzzled 
pathos,  as  of  a  man  with  a  problem  before  him  of  which 
he  does  not  understand  the  terms  ”  (Lowell) ;  “  Poor  intri- 
cated  soul!  Riddling,  perplexed ,  labyrinthical  soul!” 
(Donne);  “  Yet,  intricate  and  homeless  .  .  .  as  the  prospect 
was,  there  was  no  perplexity  ;  we  had  still  a  guide  to  lead 
us  forward  ”  (D.  Wordsworth).  To  mystify  is  to  puzzle  or 
perplex,  esp.  by  playing  upon  one’s  credulity  ;  as,  “  When 
she  was  weary  of  mystifying  foreign  statesmen,  she  turned 
to  find  fresh  sport  in  mystifying  her  own  ministers”  (J.  R. 
Green) ;  “  [He]  has  the  passion  one  might  imagine  a  fairy 
to  have  for  delicate  myst ijication  ”  ( Airs.  Humphry  Ward). 
Confuse  suggests  more  or  less  complete  obliteration  of 
distinctions,  with  consequent  mixing  or  jumbling  together 
of  objects  in  the  mind  ;  as,  a  con  fu sing  similarity  of  names. 
Bewilder  expresses  utter  perplexity  and  dull  confusion, 
as  of  one  who  is  lost  in  a  pathless  maze ;  distract  implies 
strong  agitation  arising  from  divergent  or  conflicting  con¬ 
siderations  or  interests;  as,  “Like  one  beu'ilderea  in  a 
country  where  mist  or  snow  has  disguised  those  features 
of  the  landscape  which  are  best  known  to  him  ”  (Scott) ; 
“  so  perplexed  and  bewildered ,  that  she  hardly  knew  where 
she  was  ”  (Mad.  D'Arblay) ;  “  the  swift,  aimless,  bewildered 
mind  ”  (Dr.  J.  Brown) ;  “ distracted  between  love  and  duty” 
(Byron). 

puz'zle,  v.  i.  1.  To  be  bewildered  or  perplexed. 

A  jaizzling  fool,  that  heeds  nothing.  L' Estrange. 
2.  To  work  in  the  way  the  solution  of  a  puzzle  requires; 
as,  to  puzzle  over  a  problem. 

puz'zle-head  ed,  a.  Having  the  head  full  of  confused  no¬ 
tions  ;  given  to  getting  perplexed  over  simple  matters ; 
also,  characteristic  of  persons  that  are  so.  Johnson. 

A  kind  of  puzzle-headed  conservatism.  The  Spectator  (  London) 

—  puz  zle-head'ed  ness.  n. 

puz'zle  ment  (puz'T-mgnt),  n.  State  of  being  puzzled  ; 
perplexity.  Miss  M it ford. 

puzzle  peg.  Hunting.  A  peg  or  stick  fastened  to  a  dog’s 
lower  jaw  to  compel  him  to  carry  his  head  high, 
py  ae'mi  a,  py-e'ml-a(pI-e'mT-d), «.  [NL.;  pyo-  -f-  -iemia.] 
Med.  A  form  of  blood  poisoning  produced  by  the  absorp¬ 
tion  of  pyogenic  microorganisms  into  the  blood,  usually 
from  a  wound  or  local  infiammation.  It  is  characterized 
by  multiple  abscesses  throughout  the  body,  and  is  at¬ 
tended  with  irregularly  recurring  chills,  fever,  profuse 
sweating,  and  exhaustion.—  py  ae'mic.  py  e'mic  (-mTk),o. 
Py'a-nep'si  a  (pi'rt-ngp'sT-a),  n. /?/.  [Gr.  TrvapeiJ/ia.]  Gr. 
Relig.  An  Attic  festival,  held  on  the  7th  of  Pyanepsion, 
claimed  as  a  festival  of  Apollo,  but  doubtless  orig.  a  “har¬ 
vest  home  ”  feast.  See  eiresione  ;  of.  Oschophoria. 
pyar-thro'sis  (pI'ar-thro'sTs),  n.  [NL. ;  pyo -  arthrosis.'] 

Me<l.  Suppuration  within  a  joint. 

pyc'nl-um  (pik'nT-wm),  n. ;  pi.  -nia  (-a).  [NL.,  fr.  Gr. 
nvKvos  crowded.]  Hot.  In  certain  ascomycetous  fungi,  a 
special  cavity  or  receptacle  of  varying  form,  bearing  co- 
nidia  ( pycnoconidia  or  stylospores)  on  its  inner  w  alls, 
pyc'no-,  pycn-.  Combining  form  from  Greek  ■nvKvos,  thick , 
crowded ,  dense. 

Pyc-noc'o  ma  (pTk-n5k'o-md),  n.  [NL. ;  pycno-  -j-  Gr. 
Kopr)  hair.]  Hot.  A  small  genus  of  euphorbiaceous  trees,  of 
tropical  Africa  and  the  Masearene  Islands.  They  have  mo¬ 
noecious  flowers,  the  numerous  stamens  with  hairlike  elon¬ 
gated  filaments.  P.  macrophylla  yields  the  bomah  nut. 
pyc'no-co-nid'i  um  (pTk'no -ko-nld'T-Mm),  n. ;  pi.  -nidia 
(-a).  [NL .;  pycno- -\-conidium.]  Bot.  One  of  the  conidia 
produced  within  a  pycnium  ;  a  stylospore. 

Pyc  no-don'ti  (-dSn'ti),  n. />/.  [NL.  See  pycno- ;  -odont.] 
Pa/eon.  A  group  of  extinct  ganoid  fishes  of  the  Mesozoic 
and  Tertiary,  having  a  deep  com¬ 
pressed  body, usually  covered  with 
rhomboidal  scales,  a  homocercal 
tail,  and  strong  blunt  teeth.  There 
are  many  species,  constituting  a 
single  family,  Pyc  no  don't!  d® 

(-don'tT-de),  of  which  Pyc'no- 
dus  (-dfls),  occurring  both  in 
Europe  and  America,  is  the  type.— 
pyc'no  dont(-dbnt), -pyc'  *  Jfs  w 
no  don'toid  (-dbn'toid),  a.  &•  n.  q 

pyc  nog'o-nid  (pTk-n5g'6-nTd),  n. 

One  of  the  Pycnogonida. 

Pyc  no  gon'i  da  (pTk'no-gSn'T- 
dd),  n.  pi.  [NL.  »  Pycno-  -h  Gr.  Qne  cf  pycnogonida 
yoi'u  knee.]  Zool.  A  class  of  ma-  (  Phoxichtliatum  waxil- 
rine  spiderlike  arthropods  having  lore ),  female,  x  2. 


Various  forms  of  Pycnometer 
1  Bottle,  with  Neck'  marked  at 
P  ;  2  Thermometer  stopper 


the  body  relatively  very  thin  and  small,  the  legs  usually 
excessively  long  and  blender,  and  the  abdomen  rudimen¬ 
tary.  They  have  typically  seven  pairs  of  appendages,  but 
the  anterior  two  or  three  pairs  are  frequently  absent.  The 
posterior  four  pairs  are  the  legs,  and  into  them  diverticula 
of  the  intestine  and  reproductive  organs  extend.  The 
triangular  mouth  is  at  the  end  of  a  tubular  proboscis,  there 
are  no  organs  of  respiration,  the  sexes  are  separate,  and 
the  young  usually  pass  through  a  metamorphosis, 
pyc-nom'e  ter  (plk-n5m'e-ter),  n.  [pycno-  -{- 
-meter.]  Physics.  A  specific-gravity  bottle  or 
tube;  a  standard  vessel,  often  provided  with  a 
thermometer,  for  measuring  and  comparing  the 
densities  of  liquids  or  solids, 
pyc-no'sis  (pTk-no'sTs),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  itvafoxtc? 
condensation,  fr.  ttvkvos  thick.]  Med.  Thick¬ 
ening,  as  the  degeneration  of  a  cell  by  con¬ 
traction  of  the  nucleus  with 
condensation  ;  inspiration. 

—  pyc-not'ic  (-n5t/Tk),  a. 
pyc'no-spore  (plk'no-spor ; 

201),  7i.  [pycno- -j-  spore.] 

Bot.  A  pycnoconidium  or 
stylospore. 

py  e  li'tls  (pi'e-li'tTs),  n. 

[NL.  ;  Gr.  ttucAot  basin  -f- 
-itis  ]  Med.  Infiammation 
of  the  pelvis  of  the  kidney. 

-py  e-Ilt'ic  (  llt'Ik),  a. 
py  6  lo  ne-phri'tis  (-16-ne-fri'tis  :  -nSf-ri'tls),  n.  [NL.  ; 
Gr.  rrueAos  basin  -f  nephritis.]  Med.  Pyelitis  affecting  the 
substance  of  the  kidney.  —  py  e  lo-ne-phrit'iC  (-frTt'Tk),a. 
py  e  lot'o  my  (-15t'o-mT),  n  [Gr.  ttucAo?  basin  -f-  -tomy.] 
Surg.  Incision  into  the  pelvis  of  the  kidney, 
py'gal  (pFgSl),  a.  [Gr.  nvy g  the  rump.]  Zool.  Pertain¬ 
ing  to  the  region  of  the  rump,  or  posterior  end  of  the  back  ; 
specif.,  designating  the  posterior  median  plate  or  plates  in 
the  carapace  of  chelonians.  —  n .  A  pygal  plate, 
py'garg  (pi'garg)  l  n.  [L.  pygarguSy  Gr.  -nvyapyoty 

py  gar'gus  (.pi-gar'gws)  j  lit.,  white  rump;  nvyyj  the 
rump  +  apyos  white.]  1.  A  quadruped,  probably  the 
addax,  an  antelope  having  a  white  rump.  Pent.  xiv.  5. 
2.  a  The  female  hen  harrier.  Obs.  b  The  sea  eagle.  Obs. 
py-gid'i  um  (pi-jld'T-wm),  n.  ;  ]d.  -ia  (-a).  [NL.,  fr.  Gr. 

7tv>i6iof,  dim.  of  t rvyrj  rump.]  Zool.  A  caudal  structure, 
or  the  terminal  body  region,  of  various  invertebrates  ;  as  : 
a  The  caudal  plate  of  a  trilobite.  See  trilobite,  Jllust. 
b  The  terminal  segment  of  a  beetle’s  abdomen  when  ex¬ 
posed  beyond  the  closed  elytra.  —  py-gltPi-al  (-al),  a. 
Pyg-ma'ii  on  (pTg-ma'lT-3n),  n.  [L.,  fr.  Gr.  IIiryjiaAiwi/.] 
Class.  Myth,  a  A  king  and  sculptor  of  Cyprus.  See 
Galatea  b-  b  A  king  of  Tyre,  brother  of  Dido  and  mur¬ 
derer  of  her  husband,  Sicha-us. 

Pyg'my  (pTg'mT),  n.;  pi.  -mies  (-mTz).  Also  Pig'my. 
[L.  pygmaruSy  Gr.  nvypalo ■?,  fr.  nvy^ri  the  fist,  a  measure 
of  length,  the  distance  from  the  elbow'  to  the  knuckles. 
Cf.  pugnacious.]  1.  One  of  a  fabled  race  of  dwarfs  de¬ 
scribed  by  Greek  authors.  Homer  places  them  on  the 
southern  shores  of  Ocean,  and  describes  their  battles  with 
cranes. 

2.  One  of  a  race  of  Central  African  Negritos  found  chiefly 
in  the  great  forests  of  the  equatorial  belt.  They  are  the 
shortest  of  known  races,  the  adults  ranging  from  less  than 
four  to  about  five  feet  in  stature.  They  are  timid  and  shy, 
dwelling  in  tin*  recesses  of  the  forests,  though  oft.-n  on 
good  terms  writh  neighboring  Negroes.  See  Negrito. 

3.  [/.  c.]  Hence,  a  short,  insignificant  person  ;  a  dwarf  ; 
also,  a  thing  very  small  for  its  kind. 

Syn.  —  See  dw  arf. 

pyg'my  (pTg'mT)  )  a.  [L.  pygmaeus.  See  pygmy.] 

pyg-me'an  (pTg-me'an)  i  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  pygmy; 
resembling  a  pygmy,  or  dwarf ;  dwarfish  ;  very  small, 
pygmy  antelope,  t  he  royal  antelope.  —  p.  falcon.  =  falconet, 
2  a.  —  p-  goose,  any  of  certain  very  small  geese  constituting 
the  genus  Nettopus ,  native  of  Africa,  India,  and  Australia. 

—  p  lemur,  a  dwarf  lemur,  esp.  Microccbus  sm ithii.  —  p. 
marigold,  a  dwarf  variety  of  the  French  marigold.  —  p.  musk 
deer,  a  chevrotain.  —  p.  owl,  any  of  various  owls  of  the  genus 
Ulaucidium  (which  see).  The  common 

European  species  is  G .  passer itium  ;  that 
of  North  America  is  G.  gnoma.  —  p.  parrot, 
any  of  certain  small  parrots  of  the  genus 
Rasitenia  of  New  Guinea  and  adjacent  4.  !  .  • 

islands.  The  bill  is  thick  and  cered,  the  ^  ? 

claws  very  lone,  and  the  colors  in  the  ^  i 

male  brilliant.  Some  species  are  no  larger  a 

than  sparrows.  1 

Py'gO-bran'chl-a(pi'go-brXr)'kT-d)  |  n.  pi. 

Py  go  bran  chi  a'ta  (  kT-a'td)  |  [NL.; 

Gr.  TTvyy  rump  -j-  -bratichia.]  Zool.  A  di¬ 
vision  of  opisthobranchiate  mollusks  hav¬ 
ing  the  branchiae  in  a  group  around  the 
anal  opening,  as  in  the  genus  Doris. — 
py  go  bran'chl  ate  (  at),  a.  <t*  n. 

Py  gop'o-des  (pl-g5p'6-dez),  n.  pi.  [NL. ; 

Gr.  7 rvyrj  rump  -f-  7T0v?,  ttoSos,  foot.]  Zool. 
rae 


An  order  of  diving  birds  consisting  of  the 
loons,  grebes,  and  auks.  —  py-gop'o-dous 
(-d«s), a.  —  py'go  pod  (pi'go-p5d), a.  An. 


One  of  thePygo- 
branclna  (hsn 
ramosa ).  h  Gills 
surroundingthe 
Anus  ;  r  Rhino- 
phore. 


py'go-style  (pi'gi-stil),  n.  [Gr.  -nvyri  the  rump  -f  orvko* 
a  pillar.]  Zool.  The  plate  of  bone  which  forms  the  pos¬ 
terior  end  of  the  vertebral  column  in  most  birds  ;  the 
plowshare  bone  ;  the  vomer.  It  is  formed  by  the  union 
of  a  number  of  vertebrae. 

py'lc  (pi'Tk),  a.  [pyo- -{• -ic.]  Med.  Purulent, 
py'ill  (pi'Tn),  n.  [Gr.  nvou  pus.]  Physiol.  Chem.  A  con¬ 
stituent  of  pus,  apparently  a  uucleoprotein  precipitated 
by  acetic  acid. 

py-ja'ma  (pi-ja'md ;  pT-),  pa  ja'ma  (pa-),  n.  [Hind. 
paejamay  pd-janiOy  lit.,  leg  clothing,  fr.  Per.  pdi  foot  -f- 
janiah  garment.]  In  India  and  Persia,  thin  loose  trousers 
or  drawers  such  as  those  worn,  tied  about  the  waist,  by 
Mohammedan  men  and  women  ;  also,  Rarey  among  Occi¬ 
dentals,  a  pair  or  suit  of  pyjamas  The  singular  form 
pyjama  or  pajama  is  used  by  Europeans  and  other  Occi¬ 
dentals  chiefiy  attributively  ;  as  in  pyjama  suit,  pyjama 
blouse.  See  pyjamas. 

py  ja'mas.  "r,  chiefly  U.  6’.,  pa  Ja'mas  (-maz),  n.pl.  A 
garment,  similar  to  the  Oriental  pyjama  (which  see), 
adopted  among  Europeans,  Americans,  and  other  Occi¬ 
dentals,  for  wear  in  the  dressing  room  and  during  sleep  ; 
also,  a  suit  of  drawers  and  blouse  for  such  wear, 
pyk  na-tom'  (pTk'na-tom'),  n.  [G.  ;  Gr.  ttvkio<:  close, 
compact  -j-  atom.]  In  the  philosophy  of  E.  Haeckel,  a 
center  of  condensation  of  the  protyle,  or  primitive  sub¬ 
stance,  which  precedes  the  formation  of  physical  masses. 

He  (Haeckel )  supposes  that  a  stliesis  and  tropesis,  as*  rudimen  • 
tarv  sensation  and  will,  are  the  very  causes  of  condensation :  that 
they  belong  to  lo/hnatoms.  to  ponderables  and  imponderables, 
to  chemical  atoms  and  molecules.  'Ihos  Case  ( Eucyc.  Brit.). 
pyk  JiOt'ic  the'O-ry  (pik-not'Tk).  A  speculative  theory 
of  the  nature  of  matter. 

Vogt's pf/hiottc  theory  of  substance  is  that  minute  part6of  the 
universal  substance,  the  centers  ol  condensation  which  might  he 
called  pyknatoms.  correspond  in  generul  to  the  ultimate  sep¬ 
arate  atoms  of  the  kinetic  theory.  Sn  Oliver  J.  Lodge. 

Pyl'a-des  (pTl'd-dez),  n.  (L.,  fr.  Gr.  nvAaSr,?.]  Gr. 
Myth.  A  son  of  the  king  of  Phocis,  and  a  nephew  of  Aga¬ 
memnon  He  assists  Orestes  in  his  plot  against  Clytenuustra 
and  ^Egisthusand  eventually  marries  Plectra, 
pyl'a-gore  (ptl'd-gor;  201),  n.  [Gr.  ayopas ;  IliA<u 
Pylae,  or  Thermopylae,  where  the  amphictyonic  council 
met  -f-  ayetpeiv  to  assemble  :  cf.  F.  pylagore.]  Gr.  An- 
tiq.  A  deputy  of  a  state  at  the  amphictyonic  council, 
py-leph  le-bi'tis  (pi-ISf'le-bl'tTs),  n.  [NL.  ;  Gr.  7ti>Atj  en¬ 
trance  4 -phlebitis.]  Inflammation  of  the  portal  vein, 
py  le  tlirom  bo'sis  (pi'le-thrbm-bo'sTs),  v.  [NL. ;  Gr. 
7tvAt7  an  entrance  -j-  thrombosis.]  Med.  Thrombosis  of 
the  portal  vein. 

py'lon  (pi'JSn),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  a  gateway.]  1.  Ar- 

chseol.  a  A  gateway.  SeerROPYLON.  b  Egypt.  Arch.  (1)  A 
gateway  building  having 
a  truncated  pyramidal 
form.  (2)  More  typical¬ 
ly,  two  such  truncated 
pyramids,  with  the  gate¬ 
way  between. 


"•win..  w'hirTOi 

-  i  1. Ji'ffc  —-A 


Pylon  of  the  Temple  at  Edfu. 

2.  A  tower,  commonly  of  steelwork,  for  supporting  either 
end  of  a  wire,  as  for  a  telegraph  line,  over  a  long  span, 
py'lo-rec'to-my  (pi'16-rgk'to-mT),  «.  [jty/ojus  -ectoniy.] 
Surg.  Excision  of  the  pyloric  end  of  the  stomach, 
py-lor'ic  (pT-15r'Tk  ;  pi-),  a.  Anat.  Zool.  Of,  pertaining 
to,  or  in  the  region  of,  the  pylorus,  or  that  part  of  the  stom¬ 
ach  from  which  the  intestine  leads. 

pyloric  artery,  Anat.,  a  branch  of  the  hepatic  artery  which 
supplies  the  pyloric  end  and  lesser  curvature  of  the  stom 
acn.  —  p.  c»ca.  Zool.  a  In  most  fishes,  tubular  caeca  open¬ 
ing  into  the  alimentary  canal  in  the  pyloric  region,  b  In 
many  insects,  tubular  caeca  opening  into  the  true,  or  chyli- 
factive,  stomach,  c  In  starfishes,  the  tubes  (two  in  each 
ray),  with  lateral  glandular  diverticula,  constituting  the 
so-called  livery  or  hepatic  gland.  They  open,  by  means  of 
a  duct  (pyloric  duct)  for  each  pair,  into  the  pyloric  sac.  — 
p.  glands,  Anat.y  short  more  or  less  tortuous  glands  of  the 
mucous  coat  of  the  stomach  occurring  chiefly  near  the 
pyloric  end.  —  p.  b&c,  Zool..  in  starfishes,  an  aboral  di¬ 
vision  of  the  stomach.  —  p.  valve.  Anat.  See  pylorus,  1. 
py  lor'O-plas'ty  (-15r'S-pias'tT),  n.  Surg.  Plastic  opera¬ 
tion  on  the  pylorus. 

py  lo'rus  (pf  lo'rf/8  ;  pi- ;  201),  n. ; pi.  -Ri(-rf).  [L.,fr.  Gr. 
nvhojpos  pylorus,  gate  keeper ;  7rv\rj  a  gate  -J-  ovpot 
watcher,  guardian.]  1.  Anat.  The  opening  from  the 
stomach  into  the  intestine.  It  is  capable  of  being  closed 
by  a  circular  fold  of  mucous  membrane  containing  a  ring 
of  circularly  disposed  muscle  fibers  (the  pyloric  valve). 

2.  Zool.  A  posterior  division  of  the  stomach  in  some  in¬ 
vertebrates. 


puz  z’e-a'tlon  (pfiz'M-a'sh tin), 
n.  Perplexity.  Rare. 
puz'zle-dom  (-dum),n.  See-now. 
puz'zle-head",  n.  A  puzzle- 
neaded  person. 

puzzle  lock.  A  combination  lock, 
puz'zle-mon  key,  n.  The  mon- 
kevpuzzle. 

puz'zler  (pOz'lPr),  n.  One  that 
puzzles  or  perplexes 
puz'zling  (-ling),  p.  jir  8 r  rb.  n. 
of  puzzle.  —  puz'zling-ly,  adr. 
puz'zo-lan.  -la'na.  puz  zuo  la'- 
na.  Vnrs.of  pozzuolan a.— puz' 
zuo-lan'ic,  a. 

p.  v.  Abbr.  Postvillnge  :  priest 
vicar.  |  Department.! 

P.  W.  D.  Abbr.  Public  Works  I 
Pwel.  +  Pail.  f  Patriarch.  I 

P.  W.  P.  Abbr.  Past  Worthy! 
pwsoune.  +  poison. 
pwt.  Abbr.  Pennyweight. 
Pwyll  (pwYl  j  pwYhl),  n.  Celt. 
Myth.  A  Cymric  god  of  the  dead, 
in  legend  represented  as  a  king 
of  Dyfed  (about  the  same  hs 
Pembrokeshire)  who  exchanged 
thrones  for  a  year  with  Arawn 


annon,  and  his  son,  Prvderi. 
pxt  Abbr.  Pinxit  (L.,  he  (or 
she)  painted  it). 

Py  d*  PIE,  PYE. 

y.  Abbr.  Chem.  [no  period, 
ry\  Pyridyl. 
py-(pT-).  See  pyo-. 

Py  a-nep'si-on  (pY'd-nPp'sY-Cn  ; 
pe'd-nSp'sY-fin'),  n.  [Gr.  Hva- 
The  fourth  Attic 
month.  See Gkkf.k  calendar. 
py'&t.  Var.  of  piet,  magpie 
pyche,  n.  Basket  :  fish  trap.  Obs. 
pycke  4  pitch. 
pyc-nan' the  mum(pYk -nan 'th^- 
rn  fim  ),  w.  [NL.  {  pi/cno-  +  Gr. 
ai  fiffjLor  flower.]  Syn.  of  Koel- 
li  a. 

pyc'nld,  pyc'nlde  ( pYk'nYd),  n. 

Hot.  A  pycnium. 

pyc-nld'f-a  ( pYk-nYd'Y-d),  n.,  pi. 

Of  PYCN1DU  M. 

pyc-nld'l-o-phore'  (-C-fnr"  :  201), 
ri.  \pi/enidium  +  -} >h ore.]  Bot.  A 
conidiophore  hearing  pycnia. 
pyc-nld'l-o-epore  (-spflr7  ;  201), 
n.  Bot.  =  PYC  NOSPORE 


pyc-nid'i-um  (-um),  »/.;  />l.  -ia 
(-d)  (N1..J  Bot.  A  pycnium.— 
pyc-nid'l-al  (-<il ),  a 
pyc'nl8  (ptk'nYs),  n.:  pi  -nft>es 
(-nY-dez).  [NL.l  A  pycnium. 
pye'nite  <  p  Y  k'n  !  t),' »».  [(»r. 
7tvkvo<;  thick. )  Mm.  A  masBive 
columnar  variety  of  topaz, 
pyc  no-go-nl  d'i-um.  Var.  of 

PYCNOCONinilM. 

pyc-nog'o-nold  (pYk-nbg'r»- 
noid),  a.  Like,  or  pertaining  to, 
the  Pycnogonida.  —  n.  One  of 
the  Pycnogonida. 
pyc  no-me  to'cbi-a  (pYk-'nft-mr- 
to'kY-d),  n  (NL.  ;  pycno-  -4-  Gr. 
gcroYa  participle.J  P/nlol.  The 
use  of  participles  in  close  suc¬ 
cession.  Cf.  Ol.lOOM  ETOCH  I A 
—  pyc  no  me-to'chlc  (-ktk),  a. 
Pyc  no  not'i-dae  (-nbt'Y-de),  n. 
pi.  [NL.  :  pycno-  -f  Gr.  vuirov 
the  back.)  Zool.  A  family  of 
Old  World  passerine  birds  con¬ 
sisting  of  the  bulbuls,  often 
j  ranked  as  a  subfamily  of  Tima- 
liida?,  and  called  Pyc'no-no  tl'- 
I  nm  (-nO-tl'ne).  1  he  typical 


genus  is  Pyc  no  no'tus  l-nn'- 
t?<s)  —  pyc  no-no'tlne  ( -no'tTn; 
-tin  :  1K4),  a.  See  itui.m  1  b. 
pyc'no  style  (pYk'nO-atTl),  a. 
[Gr.  ttvkpoo-tvAoc  with  the  pil¬ 
lars  close  together;  nvKvoq  close 
-|-  aruAos  pillar.]  Arch.  See 
INTERCOLUMNIATION  b.  —71.  A 

pycnostvle  colonnade 
pycoyse.  4  pickax. 
pydeneBse.  4  PIEDKE9S. 
pye.  Obs.  or  dial.  Eng.  of  PIE. 
pye'bald'.  Var.  of  piebald. 
pye 'ball.  +  pif.bald. 
pyece.  •(•  peck. 
pye'-dog",  pie'-dog"  ( pT'-),  n. 
A  pariah  dog.  Colloq..  India. 
nyelarge,  v  [Through  OF.  fr. 
LL.  pelargus  a  kind  of  bird,  Gr. 
j  nc\npyo<;  stork.  The  first  sylla- 
I  hie  shows  confusion  with  F.  & 
E.  pie  magpie.]  A  stork.  Obs. 
pyement.  ^  pimkxt. 
py-e'mi-a.  py-e'mlc,  etc.  Var* 
•t  pyemia,  etc. 
p^yen  ga-du'  (pyPij'gd-doo'). 

!  pyere 


«  --  .pyPij'ed-dSo' 
Burmese  pyeng-kado.)  =  acle. 


+  PEER. 


py'et  Var.  of  piet,  magpie, 
pyg'ma-chy  (pYg'ma-kY),  n. 
(Gr.  Trvypaxia  boxing.]  A 
contest  with  clubs.  Obs 

Fyg-mae'an  (pYg-mg'dn),  w. 
L.  jiygniaeiis.)  A  pygmy  Obs. 
pyg'my.  pig'my.  r.  7.  To  make 
a  pygmy  of  ;  dwarf.  Rare. 
pyg'my-weed  ,  n  Bot.  A  small 
crassulaceous  annual  ( Till  sea 
nt/nntirn  ),  of  the  Atlantic  coast 
of  North  America  and  Europe. 
Py'go-pu*  (pT'gG-pns), n.  [N L.« 
Gr  TTvyh  rump  4-  nov?  foot.] 
Zool.  A  genus  of  pleurodont, 
snake-shaped  lizards  without 
fore  limbs,  and  with  rudimen¬ 
tary  hind  limbs,  occurring  in 
Australia,  Tasmania,  and  per¬ 
haps  New  Guinea, 
pygrall,  a.  Boor  ;  paltry.  Obs 
pygsnie  +  piosney. 
pyin  ga-do'  (p  y  Y  i)"g  d-d  5'). 

\  ar.  of  PYENOADU. 

pyk  +  pike,  pitch. 
pyke  Ohs.  or  Scot,  var  of  pick. 
pyke  (pTk),  v.  (^Hind.  &  Per. 
jtaik  foot  soldier,  inferior  police 


officer.]  A  civilian  at  whose  ex¬ 
pense  a  soldier  is  treated  or  en 
tertained.  Mil.  Slang ,  Eng. 
pykeaze.  pickax 
pykehemeys,  pykharne*  + 
PI  K Kll  ARNES, 
pykeporse.  f  pick  purse. 
pyk-nom'e  ter  Var.  of  pyc¬ 
nometer. 

pyk-no'si*.  pyk-not'le  Var*.  of 

PVCNOSIS,  PYCNOTIC 
pykoys  ^  pickax 
pylary.  «f*  pillory. 
pyle.  Ohs.  or  Scot  var.  of  pile. 
pyleer,  pyler.  +  pillar. 
pyll.  -f  PILL,  PILE, 
pyl'ler  +  pillar. 
pylote.  +  PELLET, 
pylour  +  FILLER, 
pylwere  +  pilliveR. 
pyme.  n.  rlaint  ;  wail.  Obs. 
pymentarye  +  pigmentary. 
pym'per.  +  pamper. 
pynacie.  ^  pinnacle 
Pyn'cheon  ( pYn'chiin ),  n.  The 
name  of  an  ancient  but  deca¬ 
dent  family  in  Hawthorne’s  ro¬ 
mance  “  Tne  House  of  the  Seven 
Gables,"  consisting  of  the  self- 


ale*  senate,  c&re,  &m,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofa ;  eve,  £vent,  €nd,  recent,  maker;  ice,  Ill;  old,  6bey,  orb,  6dd,  s5ft,  connect ;  use,  unite,  <irn,  ilp,  circus,  menu ; 

U  Foreign  Word.  4  Obsolete  Variant  of.  +  combined  with.  =  equals. 
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PYRIFORMIS 


py'O-  (pi'S-),  py-  (pi-).  Combining  form  fr.  Gr.  TTVOV,  pUS. 
py-oc'tanin  lpi-5k'td-ntn)  I  n.  [ pyo -  +  Gr. 
py-OC'ta-nine  (-nln  ;  -nen  ;  184)  (  KTavelv,  to  kill.]  Med. 
Methyl  violet  (blue  pyoctanin)  orauramiue  (yellow  pyocta- 
nin ),  both  of  which  arrest  suppuration, 
py  O-cy'a-nase  (pi'6-si'd-nas  ;  -naz),  n.  [From  NL.  pyo - 
cyaneus  -f-  -ase.  See  pyocyanin.]  Physiol.  Chern.  The 
specific  bacteriolytic  enzyme  of  the  bacillus  of  green  pus 
(/ 'foci Hits  pyocyaneus).  It  is  a  soluble  yellowish  green,  ulka- 
line,  amorphous  substance  capable  of  digesting  certain  other 
bacteria,  as  those  of  typhoid  fever,  diphtheria,  and  cholera, 
py  0  cy'a  nin  (-nTn),  n.  [  pyo-  -f-  Gr.  tcvavos  dark  blue.] 
Physiol.  Chern.  A  crystalline  blue  pigment  found  in  green 
pus,  and  believed  to  be  formed  through  the  agency  of  a 
specific  bacterium  ( Bacillus  pyocyaneus). 
py'O  cyte  (pi'o-sit),  n.  [pyo-  -f-  - cyte.~\  Med.  A  pus  cor¬ 
puscle. 

py  0  der'ml  a  (-dflr'mT-d),  n.  [NL. ;  pyo -  -f-  Gr.  hippo. 
skin.]  Med.  Any  suppurative  disease  of  the  skin, 
py  0  gen'e-8i3  (  jSn'e-sTs),  ti.  [pyo-  -f  -genesis.]  Phys¬ 
iol.  The  formation  of  pus  ;  the  methods  and  conditions  of 
pus  formation.  —  py  o  ge-net'ic  (-je-n6t'Tk),  a. 
py'O  gen'ic  (-jSn'Tk),  a.  [pyo-  -f-  -genic.]  Med.  Generat¬ 
ing  pus  ;  pyogenetie.  — pyogenic  membrane,  Med .,  the  pyo- 
phy lactic  membrane,  formerly  supposed  to  secrete  the  pus. 
py-og'e-nous  (pi-Sj'e-nws),  a.  [pyo-  -+-  -genous.]  Med. 
Caused  by  pus. 

py  o  h®  mo-tho'rax,  or  -he  mo  tho'rax  (pi  S-he'mo-tho'- 
rSks  ;  -hSm'o-tho'raks),  n.  [NL.  ;  pyo-  -f  hsemothorax .] 
Med.  Accumulation  of  pus  and  blood  in  the  pleural  cavity, 
py'oid  (pi'oid),  a.  [pyo-  -f-  -aid.]  Med.  Of  or  pertaining 
to  pus;  of  the  nature  of,  or  like,  pus.  —  pyoid  corpuscles, 
Med .,  cells,  containing  two  or  more  pus  corpuscles. 
py'O  lymph  (pi'S-lTmf),  n.  [pyo-  +  lymph.]  Med. 
Lymph  containing  corpuscles  of  pus. 
py  O-me'tra  (pi'6-me'trd),  n.  [NL. ;  pyo-  -f-  Gr.  pgr  pa 
womb.]  Med.  Accumulation  of  pus  in  the  womb. 
py'O-ne  phri'tls  (-ne-fri'tls  ;  -nSf-ri'tTs),  n.  [NL.  ;  pyo- 
4-  nephritis.]  Med.  Inflammation  of  the  kidney  attended 
with  suppuration. 

py  o  ne  phro'3is  (-ne-fro'sYs;  -n5f-ro'sTs),  n.  [NL.  ;  pyo- 
4 -ntphro-  -f-  -osis.]  Med.  Accumulation  of  pus  in  the  re¬ 
nal  pel  vis.  —  py'o-ne-phrot'lc  (ne-fr5t'Tk  ;  -ngf-r5t'Tk),  a. 
py  o  phy  lac'tic  (-fT-iak'tTk),  a.  [pyo-  -f  Gr.  <f>v\*<r(reiv 
to  guard.]  Protecting  against  pus. — pyophylactic  membrane, 
a  thin,  yellowish,  flaky  layer  lining  a  cold  abscess ;  — 
formerly  called  pyogenic  membrane. 
py  op  netr mo-tho'rax  (pFSp-iiu'ino-tho'rSks),  n.  [NL. ; 
pyo-  4"  pneumothorax.]  Med.  Accumulation  of  air,  or 
other  gas,  and  of  pus,  in  the  pleural  cavity, 
py  or-rhe'a  1  (pi'5-re'd),  n.  [NL. ;  pyo-  4-  -rhea.]  Med. 
py  or-rhtB'a  |  A  discharge  of  pus. 

II  py'or-rho'a  al-ve'o  la'ria  (51-ve/o-la'rts  ;  115),  Med.,  disease 
marked  by  loosening  of  the  teeth,  usually  attended  by  a 
flow  of  pus  from  the  alveoli ;  Rigg’s  disease. 

PV  O  sal'plnx  (pFS-sSl'pTqks),  n.  [NL.  ;  pyo-  4-  salpinx.] 
Med.  Accumulation  of  pus  in  the  Fallopian  tube. 
py-O'sls  (pi-o'sls),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  7ruio<ri?.]  Med.  Sup¬ 
puration. 

py'O-tho'rax  (pi'fc-tho'riiks),  n.  [NL.  ;  pyo-  4-  thorax.] 
Med.  Empyema. 

pyr  (pir  ;  pir),  n.  [Gr.  nvp  fire.]  Photom.  A  unit  of 
light  intensity,  being  one  twentieth  of  Violle’s  standard, 
or  1.06  Hefner  units,  and  equal  to  the  bougie  ddcimale. 
pyr'a-canth  (plr'd-kSnth),  n.  [pyro-  4~  @r-  a.Kavda  a 
thorn,  a  prickly  plant.]  The  evergreen  fire  thorn  ( Cra - 
tsegus  pyraeantha),  of  southern  Europe, 
pyr'al  (pir'dl),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  pyre, 
pyr'a-lld  (plr'd-JTd),  a.  [L.  pyralis ,  -idis,  a  kind  of  winged 
insect,  Gr.  nvpaAis, 
an  unknown  bird.] 

Pertaining  to  the 
family  Pyralidae.  — 
n.  Any  moth  of  the 
family  Pyralid®. 

Py  rai'i-dae  (pi-rSi'- 
I-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.] 

Zo'ol.  A  family  of 
moths  variously  de¬ 
fined.  In  most  clas¬ 
sifications  it  com¬ 
prises  a  vast  and  heterogeneous  assemblage  of  small,  or 
medium-sized,  plainly  colored,  slender-bodied  and  long- 
legged  species,  in  which  the  costal  vein  of  the  hind  wing 
approaches  close  to,  or  unites  with,  the  subcostal  vein 
near  the  middle  of  the  wing.  By  some  this  group  is  re¬ 
garded  as  a  superfamily,  Py-ral'l-di'na  (-dl'n/i),  nnaPyral- 
idx  is  restricted  to  certain  typical  genera.  —  py  ral'l  dan 
(-ddn),  a.  &  n.  —  pyr'a-lid'i-iorm  (pTr'd-lTd'T-fSrm),  a. 
pyr'a-mtd  (ptr'd-mTd),  n.  [L.  pyramis,  -id is,  fr.  Gr.  n vpa- 
pit,  -ifio*,  prob.  of  Egyptian  origin  :  cf.  F.  pyramide.] 

1.  In  geometry,  a  figure  having  for  its  base  a  plane  tri¬ 
angle,  rectangle,  or  other  polygon  and  for 
its  sides  several  triangles  with  a  common 
vertex  and  with  their  bases  form¬ 
ing  the  sides  of  the  base.  Pyra¬ 
mids  are  named  from  their  bases 
as  triangular ,  rectangular ,  hex¬ 
agonal,  etc.  In  general,  any  solid 
body  of  such  a  shape. 

2.  Anything, esp.an  edifice, of  the 

shape  of  a  pyramid  (in  sense  1).  Pyramids. 


One  of  the  Pyralidie  ( Aphonna  sociella). 
Nat.  size. 


3.  Arch.  A  massive  structure,  typically  of  square  ground 
plan,  with  four  triangular  faces  meeting  at  a  point,  and 
used  for  tombs,  as  in  ancient  Egypt  or,  rarely,  elsewhere. 

4.  Hort.  A  tree  grown  or  pruned  in  pyramidal  shape. 

5.  Cryst.  A  form  each  face  of  which  intersects  the  verti¬ 
cal  axis  and  two  lateral  axes  ;  also,  in  the  tetragonal  sys¬ 
tem,  a  form  each  face  of  which  intersects  the  vertical  axis 
and  one  lateral  axis.  Pyramids  occur  in  every  system  ex¬ 
cept  the  isometric.  The  pyramid  of  the  first  order,  or 
unit  pyramid,  pyramid  of  the  second  order,  pyramid  of  the 
third  order,  mac  ropy  ram  id. 


naociuitu  v/ .pyramid  of  the 
‘opyramid,  brachy pyramid,  orthopyramid, 
and  clmopyramia,  correspond  exactly  to  the  analogous  va¬ 
rieties  of  the  prism,  the  only  difference  being  that  the  pyr¬ 
amid  intersects  the  vertical  axis  and  the  prism  does  not. 
See  prism.  A  complete  or  holohedral  pyramid  (sometimes 
called  a  bipuramid )  consists  of  two  equal  geometrical  pyra¬ 
mids  united  base  to  base. 

6.  Anat.  A  structure  likened  to  a  pyramid  (see  phrases). 
7-  pi.  (sing,  in  attrib.  uses).  A  game  played  on  an  Eng¬ 
lish  billiard  table  with  fifteen  red  balls  and  a  white  cue 
ball,  differing  chiefly  from  the  ordinary  American  game 
of  pool  in  that  scratches  do  not  count  and  that  the  cue  ball 
after  being  holed  may  be  played  back  in  balk.  Eng. 

8  Speculation.  The  series  of  operations  involved  in  pyra¬ 
miding.  See  pyramid,  v.  i.  /v 

Pyramid  of  Cheopg,  the  largest  of 
the  three  great  pyramids  at 
Gizeh.  Its  original  height  was 
about  482  ft.,  and  its  bi 
covers  nearly  13  acres.  It 
is  built  of  huge  limestone 
blocks,  and  has  in¬ 
ner  sepulchral  cham¬ 
bers,  approached 
by  sloping  pas¬ 
sages.  The  date  of 
its  builder.  Cheops 
or  Khufu,  lias  been 
conjecturally  fixed 
at  B.  c.  3733-3700.  Section  of  Pyramid  of  Cheops.  1,1  Lines 

—  p.  of  the  cerebel-  showing  Original  Casing  or  Limestone; 

lum,  Anat.,  a  con-  2  Entrance ;  3  King’s  Chamber  ;  4 

spicuous  conical  Owen's  Chamber ;  5  Underground 

eminence  of  the  in-  Chamber;  6,  G  Air  Passages. 

ferior  vermiform  process,  or  worm,  of  the  cerebellum  be¬ 
hind  the  uvula.  —  pyramids  ofFer  rein'(fg'r&N')  [after  A.  Fer- 
rein  (1693-1769),  French  anatomist],  Anat.,  the  tapering 
bundles  of  straight  uriniferous  tubules  (collecting  tubules) 
which  extend  (several  from  each  Malpighian  pyramid)  out¬ 
ward  into  the  cortex  of  the  kidney  ;  —  called  also  medul¬ 
lary  rays.  —  pyramid  of  Mal-pi'ghi  (mal-pe'gc).  Anal.  = 
Malpighian  pyramid.  —  pyramids  of  the  medulla,  Anat., 
bundles  of  fibers  which  reach  the  medulla  through  the 
crura  cerebri  and  pons  Varolii  and  are  continuous  below 
with  the  pyramidal  tracts. 

pyr'a-mid  (pTr'd-mtd),  v.  i.  Speculation.  To  enlarge  one’s 
holding  or  interest  in  a  series  of  operations  on  a  continued 
rise  or  decline  by  using  the  profits  to  buy  or  sell  additional 
amounts  on  a  margin,  as  where  one  buys  on  a  10%  margin 
100  shares  of  stock  quoted  at  100,  holds  it  till  it  rises  to 
105,  and  then  uses  the  paper  profit  to  buy  50  shares  more, 
etc.  The  series  of  operations  constitutes  a  pyramid. 
pyr'a-mid,  V.  t.  Speculation.  To  use,  or  to  deal  in,  in  a 
pyramiding  transaction.  See  pyramid,  v.  i. 
py-ram'i  dal  (pT-rSm'I-dfil),  a.  [Cf.  F.  pyramidal.]  Of 
or  pert,  to,  or  in  the  form  of,  a  pyramid  ;  pyramidical. 
pyramidal  bone,  Anal.,  the  cuneiform  bone  of  the  carpus. 

—  p.  numbers,  Math.,  figurate  numbers,  of  the  third  order, 
expressing  the  number  of  balls  or  points  that  may  be  ar¬ 
ranged  in  the  form  of  pyramids.  Thus  1,  4,  10,20,  35,  etc., 
are  triangular  pyramidal  numbers;  and  1,  5,  14  ,  30,  .55,  etc., 
are  square  pyramidal  numbers.  —  p.  system,  Cryst.,  the 
tetragonal  sj'stem.  —  p.  tracts,  Anat.,  the  columns  of  motor 
fibers  in  the  spinal  cord  which  are  continuations  of  the 
pyramids  of  the  medulla. 

py  ram  i  da'lis  (-da'ITs),  n.  [NL.]  Anat.  a  A  small  tri¬ 
angular  muscle  of  the  lower  front  part  of  the  abdomen, 
placed  in  front  of,  and  in  the  same  sheath  with,  the  rec¬ 
tus.  It  is  often  wanting,  b  A  small  muscle  (more  fully 
termed  py-ranFi- da'lis  na'si)  placed  over  the  nasal  bone, 
pyra-mid'ic  (prr'd-mTd'Tk)  )  a.  [Gr.  Trvpcqufiixo?.]  Of 
pyr'a-mid'i-cal  (-T-kdl)  (  or  pert,  to,  or  having  the 
form  of,  a  pyramid;  pyramidal. — pyr'a-mid'i-cal-ly, 
adv.  —  pyr  a  mid'i-cal-ness,  n. 

pyr  a  mid'i-on  (-T-5n),  n.  ;  pi.  -ia  (-d).  [NL.,  dim.  fr. 
Gr.  nvp  op  is.  See  pyramid.]  A  small  pyramid,  esp.  one 
which  crowns  or  completes  a  larger  form,  as  an  obelisk, 
py-ram '1-don  (i>T-rXm'T-d5n),  n.  [  pyramid  -f  -on  in  dia¬ 
pason  or  accordion.]  Organ  Building .  A  stop  having 
wooden  pipes  shaped  like  an  inverted  pyramid,  giving  very 
deep  tones  somewhat  like  those  of  a  stopped  diapason. 
Pyr'a-mus  and  This'be  (pTr'd-mws ;  thtz'be).  [L.,  fr.  Gr. 
Flupa^o?  ;  L.,  fr.  Gr.  Occt/St).]  Legendary  lovers  of  ancient 
Babylon.  Ovid  relates  that,  because  of  parental  opposi¬ 
tion,  they  made  love  through  a  chink  in  a  wall,  and  chose 
the  tomb  of  Ninus  as  a  trysting  place.  Thisbe  came  first, 
but,  seeing  a  lioness,  which  had  just  killed  an  ox,  fled,  los¬ 
ing  her  garment,  which  the  beast  smeared  with  blood. 
Pyramus,  supposing  her  dead,  killed  himself.  Later  This¬ 
be,  finding  him  dead,  killed  herself.  Shakespeare  has  bur¬ 
lesqued  the  story  in  “  A  Midsummer  Night’s  Dream.” 
py  rar'gy-rite  (pi-rar'jT-rit),  n.  [Gr.  nvp  fire  4-  apyvpo? 
silver.]  Min.  A  sulphide  of  antimony  and  silver,  Ag:,SbS.{, 
occurring  in  rhombohedral  crystals  or  massive,  and  hav¬ 
ing  a  dark  red  or  black  color  with  a  metallic  adamantine 
luster.  H.,  2.5.  Sp.  gr.,  5.85.  Called  also  ruby  silver 
ore ,  dark  red  silver  ore.  Cf.  proostite. 


pyr'a-zine  (pTr'd-zTn  ;  -zen  ;  184),  n.  Also  -zin.  [pyri* 
dine  +  azine.]  Org.  Chern.  A  feebly  basic  solid,  C4H4N2, 
the  simplest  paradiazine  (see  diazine),  obtained  by  distill¬ 
ing  piperazine  with  zinc  dust,  and  in  other  ways.  Also, 
by  extension, ^any  of  various  derivatives  of  the  same, 
pyr'a  zole  (-zol),  n.  [G.  pyrazol,  formed  to  indicate  that 
it  bears  the  same  relation  to  pyrrol  that  pyi'idin  bears  to 
benzol.]  Org.  Chern.  A  feebly  basic  solid,  CaH4N2,  which 
may  be  regarded  as  pyrrol  in  which  a  CH  group  adjacent 
to  the  NH  group  is  replaced  by  nitrogen.  Also,  any  of  va¬ 
rious  derivatives  of  the  same. 

pyre  (pir),  n.  [L.  pyra,  Gr.  nvpd,  fr.  nvp  fire.  See  fire.] 
A  funeral  pile  ;  a  combustible  heap  on  which  the  dead  are 
burned  ;  hence,  any  pile  to  be  burnt 
py'rene  (pl'ren),  7i.  [Gr.  nvp  fire.]  Chern.  A  white  crys¬ 
talline  hydrocarbon,  Clf>H,n,  occurring  in  coal  tar  and  in  a 
6olid  product  obtained  in  Idria  by  distilling  an  ore  of  mer¬ 
cury.  Its  molecule  contains  four  benzene  rings,  two  of  its  car¬ 
bon  atoms  being  each  common  to  three  rings.  M.  P.,  148-145*°  C. 
py'rene,  n.  [Gr.  nvpgv  stone  of  a  fruit.]  Bot.  The  stone 
or  eudocarp  of  a  drupelet,  as  in  the  fruit  of  the  huckle¬ 
berry  ;  hence,  loosely,  any  small  hard  nutlet. 

Pyr  e-ne'an  (pTr'e-ne'dn),  a.  [L.  Pyrenaei  (sc.  monies ) 
the  Pyrenees,  fr.  Pyretie  the  Pyrenees,  also,  a  daughter 
of  Bebryx,  beloved  by  Hercules,  and  buried  upon  these 
mountains,  Gr.  ITup^io].]  Of  or  pert,  to  the  Pyrenees,  sepa¬ 
rating  France  and  Spain.  — »  n.  The  Pyrenees.  Obs.  Shak. 
pyr  e  nem'a-tcus  (-nSm'd-tfis ;  -ne'ma-tws),  a.  [Gr.  nv- 
prjv  the  stone  of  a  fruit  4“  a-lpa,  diparo^,  blood.]  Med. 
Having  nucleated  red  blood  corpuscles. 
py-re'nic(pI-re'nTk;  -r6n'ik),o.  Chern.  Pertaining  to  or  des¬ 
ignating  a  yellow,  crystalline,  dibasic  acid,  C13HcO(COoH)2, 
formed  by  the  oxidation  of  pyrene, 
py-re'no-  (pi-re'no-).  Combining  form  from  Greek  nv- 
pgv,  nvprjvos,  stone  of  a  fruit. 

py-re'no-carp  (-karp),  n.  [pyreno-  4-  -carp.]  Bot.  a  In 
mycology,  a  peritkecium.  b  A  drupe.  —  py-re  no-car'- 
pic  (  kar'plk),  py-re  no  car'pous  (-pws),  a. 
py-re'noid  <  pi-re'noid),  n.  [Gr.  nvpgvoti8rj<;  like  a  kernel. 
See  2d  pyrene  ;  -oid.]  Biol.  One  of  the  colorless,  highly 
refractive  proteid  bodies  found  within  the  chronmtophores 
of  certain  low  organisms,  notably  the  conjugate  algie. 
They  serve  as  centers  for  the  deposition  of  starch, 
py-re'noid,  a.  Bot.  Resembling  a  drupe  stone  ;  wartlike, 
py-re'nous  (-nfts),  a.  Bot.  Having  (so  many)  pyrenes.  R. 
py-ret'ic  (pI-rgt'Tk),  a.  [Gr.  nvp€To<;  burning  heat,  fever, 
Ir.  nvp  fire.]  Med.  Of  or  pertaining  to  fever  ;  febrile, 
pyr'e-to-  (pfr'e-to-;  pi're-to-),  pyret-.  Combining  form 
from  Greek  nvptros,  fever. 

pyr'e-to-gen'e-sis  (-jSn'c-sTs),  n.  [pyreto-  4-  -genesis.] 
Med.  The  production  or  origin  of  fever.  —  pyr  e-to-gen'ic 
(  Tk),  pyr  e-tog'e  nous  (-t5j'e-nws),  a. 
pyr'e-tol'o-gy  (-t51'o-jt),  n.  [pyreto-  -f  -logy.]  Med.  That 
branch  of  medicine  treating  of  levers, 
py-rex'i-a  (pi-rgk'sT-d),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  nvpiaaeiv  to 
be  feverish,  nvperos  fever.]  Med.  The  febrile  condition, 
py-rex'i-ai  (-sT-rtl)  1  a.  Med.  Of  or  pertaining  to  fever; 
py-rex'i-cal  (-sl-kai)  |  feverish. 

pyr-heai  om'e-ter  (pir-he'lT-Bm'fc-tSr  ;  pTr-),  n.  [Gr.  nvp 
fire  4-  »?Ai<k  sun  4-  -meter.]  Physics.  An  instrument  for 
measuring  the  direct  heating  effect  of  the  sun’s  rays.  — 
pyr-he  li  o-met'ric  (-$-m6t'rTk),  a. 
py-rid'lc  (pi-rid'Ik),  a.  Chern.  Related  to,  or  formed  from, 
pyridine  or  its  homologues  ;  as,  the  pyridic  bases, 
pyr'i-dine  (ptr'T-dTn  ;  -den  ;  184),  n.  [pyrrol  4-  - idine , 
as  in  toluicfme.]  Org.  Chern.  A 
nitrogenous  base,  Cr,H5N,  obtained 
from  the  distillation  of  bone  oil  or  to) 
coal  tar,  and  by  the  decomposition 
of  certain  alkaloids,  as  a  colorless 
liquid  with  a  peculiar  pungent  odor. 

B.  P.,  116°  C.  It  is  the  nucleus  of  a 
large  number  of  organic  substances,  Hc 
among  which  are  several  plant  alka-  /JV1 
loids,  as  nicotine,  and  certain  of  the  ' 
ptomaines.  It  is  used  in  denatur¬ 
ing  alcohol,  and  as  an  antiseptic,  ger¬ 
micide,  and  remedy  for  asthma.  Structurally,  pyridine 
may  be  considered  as  benzene  in  whose  molecule  one  CH 
group  has  been  replaced  by  a  nitrogen  atom.  I11  describ¬ 
ing  its  derivatives,  it  is  customary  to  designate  the  five 
carbon  atoms  of  the  ring  as  a,  /3,  y,  p',  a',  or  1,  2,  3,  4,  5, 
commencing  with  one  of  those  adjacent  to  nitrogen.  Thus, 
there  are  three  monocarboxylic  derivatives,  C.SH4N  CO2H  : 
picolinic  acid  (a),  nicotinic  acid  (/3),  and  isonicotinic  acid 
(y).  There  are  six  dicarboxylic  derivatives,  C^HaNfCC^H);*: 
quinolinic  acid  (a/3),  lutidinic  acid  (ay),  dipicolinic  acid 
(aax),  isocinchomeronic  acid  (afi),  dinicotinic  acid  (PP'), 
and  cine  homer onic  acid  (Py)-  Among  the  tricarboxyl  de¬ 
rivatives  are :  carbocinc homer onic  acid  (pyP'),  berberonic 
acid  (aP'y),  and  carbodinicotinic  acid  (opp'). 
pyr'i-dyl  (-dll),  n.  [  pyridine  4-  -yl.]  Chern .  A  hypothet¬ 
ical  univalent  radical,  C5H4N,  the  molecule  of  pyridine 
less  a  hydrogen  atom.  There  are  a,  p,  and  y  varieties, 
pyr'i-form  (pTr'T-f6rm),  a.  [L.  piyrum,  pii-um,  a  pear  4- 
-form.]  Having  the  form  of  a  pear  ;  pear-shaped, 
pyr'i-for'mis  (-for'mts),  n.  [NL.]  Anat.  A  muscle  arising 
from  the  front  of  the  sacrum.  It  passes  out  of  the  pelvis 
through  the  great  sacrosciatic  foramen  and  is  inserted 
into  the  upper  border  of  the  great  trochanter  of  the  femur. 


ieh,  worldly  Judge  ;  his  cousin 

Clifford,  nlmost  childish  from 
Ion"  suffering  ;  Hepzibah,  Clif¬ 
ford’s  unmarried  sister,  who  de¬ 
votes  herself  to  his  care  ;  and 
Phoebe,  another  cousin,  bright 
and  cheerful,  who  banishes  the 
curse  over  the  family, 
pyne.  f  pine. 
pynnegs.  F  pinnace. 

Py'not  (pT'niZt).  Dial.  Eng.  var. 

of  PI  AN  NET. 

pynoun.  f  pennon. 
pynour.  +  pin kk,  laborer, 
pynaell.  4  I'ENCIL. 
pynsoura  f  pincers. 
Pyn'st&l.  n.  [  nine  pain  -f  JfaM.] 
Place  of  punishment,  (tbs. 

Py'o  hse'mi  a.  or  -he'ml  a  (pI'C- 
he'mT-d).  Var.  of  py.emia. 
py  ok'ta  nln,  py  ok'ta  nine. 
>  ars.  of  PYOCTANIN. 
pyon.  +  peony. 

Py  o-per  l-car  di'tis,  n.  [NL.] 
sled.  Suppurative  pericarditia. 


py-oph  thal-mi'tla  (pl-Of'thttl- 
ml'tls),  n.  [NL.J  Med.  Puru¬ 
lent  inflammation  of  the  eye. 
py  o-poi-e'8ia  ( pT'o-poi-e'sTs),  n. 
[NL.  ;  pyo-  +  Gr.  nolgTts  a 
making.)  Med.  The  formation 
of  pus  ;  pyogenesis. 
py'o-scope.  Var.  of  pioscope. 
py'ot  (pT'iZt).  Var.  of  piet. 
Ohs.  or  Srot.  tf  Dial.  Eng. 
py'o-xan'those  ( pl'C-zftn'thSs)^ 
n.  [pyo-  +  Gr.  £«p0b<;  yellow.] 
Cbem.  A  greenish  yellow  crys¬ 
talline  coloring  matter  in  pus. 
pypowder.  •{*  i*iE powder. 
pyr-.  See  pyro-. 

Py-ra'ce-®  fpT-ra's^-5),  n.  pi. 
[NL.,  fr.  L.  pirus  pear  tree.] 
Rot.  Syn.  of  MAi.ACE.«.  —  py- 
ra'ceous  (-shas),  a.  [an. I 

Pyr  ae-nae'an.  Var. of  Pyrf.nk-| 
py  ram  'i-dal  ( nT-rftin'T-ddl), py- 
ram  1-da'le  (-aa'l?),  n.  Anat. 
The  pyramidal  bone. 


Py-ram'i-dal-lsm  ( pY-rftm'Y-d<Tl- 
Yz’m),  w.  Lore  concerned  with 
the  Egyptian  pyramids.  —  Py- 
ram  'i-dai-ist.  n. 
py-ram'i-dal-ly ,adv.  Like  or  in 
the  form  of  a  pyramid  ;  loosely, 
exceedingly  ;  very. 

Pyr  a^mi-del'li-dse  (pYr'd-mY- 
dCl'Y-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  fr.  Pyr- 
anudella  a  genus  of  mollusks, 
dim.  fr.  L.  pyramis  pyramid.] 
Zool.  An  extensive  family  of 
gymnoglossate  gastropods  'hav¬ 
ing  a  conical  or  turreted  dextral- 
ly  coiled  shell  (but  with  the  api¬ 
cal  whorls  or  embryonic  shell 
sinistrally  coiled)  and  a  long, 
retractile  proboscis.  The  type 
genus  is  Pyr  a-ml-del'la  (‘-a). 

pyr  a- mi-del 'lid  (-Yd  ).  a.  Sr  n. 
py-ram'i-des  (pY-rftm'Y-dez),  n., 
)>(.  of  pyramis. 

pyr  a-mid'l-a  (pYr'd-mYd'Y-a), 

n.,  pi.  Of  PYKAMIDION. 

PyT'a-mid  lit,  n.  A  Pyramidal- 


ist  (which  see). 

py-ram  i-doi'dai  (pY-rflm'Y-doi'- 
ddl),  a.  Like  a  pyramid, 
pyramid  shell.  A  shell  of  the 
family  Pyramidellidn*. 
pyr'a-mis  ( pYr'd-mYs),  n. ;  pi. 
-DES  (pY-rftm'Y-dez).  [L]-  Pyra¬ 
mid.  [a.  Pyraiwidoianl.  I 

pyra-mol'aal  (pTr'd-moi'ddl),! 
py-raus'ta  (pl-rOs'td),  v.  [L., 
fr.  Gr.  nvpav <tt  175.]  A  fabulous 
insect,  living  in  Are.  Obs 
py-raz'o-lone  (-rftz'f»-lnn),  n. 
CliPin.  A  ketone,  C3H4N0O,  de¬ 
rived  from  pyrazole;  also, any  of 
various  derivatives  of  the  same, 
py  re'na  <pT-re'nd),  n. ;  pi.  -n.e 
(-ne).  [NL.J  Rot.  A  pyrene, 
py-re'ni-are'  (pT-re'nY-aF),  n. 
.See  petrography. 
py-re'nin  (pI-re'nYn),  n.  [Gr 
nvpgv,  -gvos,  stone  of  a  fruit.) 
Biol.  A  constituent  of  the  nu¬ 
cleoli  of  cells,  supposed  to  be  a 


nuclein  poor  in  nucleic  acid, 
py're-no'de-an  ( pT'  rP-nO'dP-'in ), 
py  re-no'de-ine  (-Yn).py  re-no'- 
de-ous (-mb),  a.  Rot.  Pyrenoid. 
py-re  no  my-cete'  (nl-re'nG-ml- 
set';  -mT'set),  n.  ;  pi.  -MYCETES 
(-mi-sets';  -mT'sets).  Rot.  A  fun¬ 
gus  of  the  group  Pyrenomycetes. 
Py-re  no-my-ce'tes  (-ml-se'tez), 
u.  pi.  LNL.;  pyreno-  -I-  -mycetes.] 
Rot.  Syn.  of  Sph.eriai.es.— 
py-re  no-my-ce'tous  (-ttZs),  a. 
pyr'eth-rin  (nYr'Cth-rYn  ;  pT- 
re'thrYn),  n.  [From  Pyrethrvm, 
feverfew.)  Chern.  L*vo  cam¬ 
phor.  See  camphor. 
pyr'eth-rine  (-rYn  :  -ren  ;  1M4), 
n.  Also-rin.  An  alkaloid  from 
the  root  of  the  pellitory  of  Spain 
(  Anaryrlns  pyrethrvm). 
Pyr'eth-rnm  (p  Tr'6 1  h-r  0  m  ; 
romnam/y  pi-re' thrum),  n.  [L., 
feverfew,  Gr.  nvpeBpov,  fr.  nvp 
fire.)  1.  Rot.  Syn.  of  chrysan¬ 


themum,  1  [cap.].  [powder.l 
2.  [/.c.]  Pharm.  Persian  insect | 
pyrethrum  camphor.  Lievo 
camphor.  See  camphor. 
pv-ret'ic  (pT-ret'Yk),  m.  A  rem¬ 
edy  for  fever.  Obs.  or  R. 
pyr  e  tog'ra-phy  (pYr'f-tflg'rd- 
fY  ;  pT'rc-Y,  n.  [yyreto-  +  -gra¬ 
ph}/.]  Med.  Description  of  fevers, 
pyrewinkes.  See  pilliwinks. 
pyr'gom  (pflr'gCm ),  n.  [Gr. 
nopyrnpa  a  place  furnished 
with  towers.)  Min.  Fassaite. 
pyr-he'll-o-phor.  n.  =  pyrhe- 

1.1  OM  ETF.R.  [  PETROO  R  A  PH  Y.  I 

py'rlc  (pT'rYk  ;  p)r'Yk).a.  See| 
pyr  i-daz'ine  (pYr'I-<Iftz'in  ; 
-en),  w.  Also  -in  [G.  j>yrida- 
zin.  See  pyridine,  azo-,  -ink.) 
Orthodiazine.  See  diazink. 
py-rid'i-um.  n.  [NL.,  dim.  fr. 
pyrum  forL.pirwm  a  pear.)  Rot. 
A  pome.  Obs. 
pyrle.  +  perry,  pear  tree. 


food,  fo"©!  ;  out,  oil ;  chair  ;  go  ;  sing,  igk  ;  then,  thin ;  nature,  verdure  (250) ;  K  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144) ;  boN  ;  yet ;  zli  =  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Gvidk. 

Full  explanations  of  Abbreviations,  Signs,  etc.,  Immediately  precede  the  Vocabulary. 
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pyr  i-ta'ceous  (pTr'T-ta'shus),  a.  Min.  Pyritic. 
py'rite  (pi'rit;  plr'it;  277),  n.  [Cf.  F .pyrite.  See  pyri¬ 
tes.]  Min.  A  common  mineral  of  a  pale  brass-yellow  color 
and  brilliant  metallic  luster,  crystallizing  in  isometric 
forms  (commonly  the  cube  and  pyritohedrou) ;  iron  pyri¬ 
tes  ;  fool’s  gold.  Chemically  it  is  iron  disulphide,  FeS2. 
H.,  6-6.5.  Sp.  gr.,  4.95-5.10.  It  is  burned  in  enormous 
quantities  for  making  sulphuric  acid, 
py-ri'tes  (pT-ri'tez),  n.  [L.,  fr-  Gr.  nvpcri)^,  a.,  nvpiri j? 
a  0o?  a  mineral  which  strikes  fire,  fr.  nvp  fire.  See  pyre.] 
Min.  Any  of  a  number  of  metallic-looking  sulphides,  of 
which  iron  pyrites,  or  pyrite,  is  the  commonest ;  as,  cop¬ 
per  pyrites  (chalcopyrite),  tin  pyrites  (stannite),  etc. 
py  rit'lc  (pT-nt'Tk)  )  a.  Min.  Of,  pert,  to,  or  resembling, 
py  rit'i  cal  (-T-kal)  j  pyrites. — pyritic  smelting, Metals  the 
process  of  smelting  pyritic  ores  without  previous  roasting, 
utilizing  the  heat  of  their  own  combustion. 
pyr'i-til'er-OUS  (pTr'T-tTf'er-Ss  ;  pi'rl-),  a.  [ pyrites  -f- -/cr¬ 
ows.]  Min.  Containing  or  producing  pyrites, 
pyr'i  tlze  (plr'T-tTz  ;  pi'rT-),  v.  t.  To  convert  into  pyrites. 
—  pyr  i-tl  za'tion  (-ti-za'sliwn  ;  -ti-za'shwn),  n. 
pyr  i  to-he'dron  (pTr'T-to-he'dr3n  ;  pl-ri'to-),  n.  [ pyrite 
-j-  Gr.  sSpa  base.]  Cryst.  The  pentagonal 
dodecahedron,  a  hemihedral  form  of  the  iso¬ 
metric  system  common  to  pyrite.  —  pyr'I- 
to  he'dral  (-drdl),  a. 

pyr'l  tol'O  gy  (pTr'T-t51'6-jT ;  pi'rT-),  n. 

[Gr.  nvpi.Tq<;  of  fire,  pyrites  -}-  -logy.]  The 
science  of  blowpipe  analysis, 
py'ro-  (pi'ro- ;  pTr'o- ;  see  note  below),  pyr-.  Pyritohedron. 
[Gr.  jrup,  Trvpo? ,  fire.]  Combining  form  designating  fire 
or  heat ;  specif.,  Chem.  (also  used  adjectively),  used  to  im¬ 
ply  an  actual  or  theoretical  derivative  by  action  of  heat. 
In  inorganic  chemistry  / tyro -  is  often  used  in  naming  an 
acid  derived  from  the  ordinary  form  by  the  loss  of  one 
molecule  of  water  from  two  of  the  acid  ;  as,  2H.1PO4  (ordi¬ 
nary  phosphoric  acid)  —  H2O  =  H4P2O7  (pyrophosphoric 
acid).  Cf.  META-  c  (1). 

The  etymological  pron.  is  pTr'ft-  (the  y  being  short  in 
Greek),  and  words  formed  with  this  prefix  were,  until  re¬ 
cently,  given  the  short  sound  (?)  as  in  pronouncing  diction¬ 
aries.  The  best  present  usage,  however,  decidedly  prefers 
the  long  sound  (I)  in  most  of  these  words.  Cf.  dyna-,  hypo-. 
py  ro  a  ce'tic  (-d-se'tTk  ;  -sSt'Tk  ;  see  PYRO-),  a.  Chem. 
Obtained  by  the  action  of  heat  on  acetic  acid  or  the  ace¬ 
tates  ;  —  in  the  phrases  pyroacetic  ether  and  pyroacetic 
spirit ,  both  old  names  of  acetone.  See  acetone. 
py  ro-bi-tu'mi-nous  (-bT-tu'mT-nus),  a.  Yielding  bitu¬ 
minous  products  on  heating,  as  coal, 
py  ro-cat'e-cllin  (-kSt'e-chTn  ;  -kill),  n.  Chem.  A  white 
crystalline  compound,  C6H4(OH)2(o),  found  in  various 
plants,  and  variously  formed,  as  by  distillation  of  catechin, 
wood,  etc.  It  is  a  dihydric  phenol,  isomeric  with  resorcin 
and  hydroquinone,  and  is  used  as  a  photographic  developer, 
py  ro  chem'i-cal  (-kSm'T-kal),  a.  Pertaining  to  chemis¬ 
try  at  high  temperatures  ;  as,  a  pyrochemical  agent, 
py'ro  chlore  (pi'ro-klor  ;  pTr'o-),  n.  [pyro-  -f-  Gr.  \\iopo<: 
pale  green.]  Min.  A  brown  or  dark  reddish  mineral,  usu¬ 
ally  in  octahedrons,  of  vitreous  or  resinous  luster,  becom¬ 
ing  pale  green  when  heated  with  the  blowpipe.  It  is  a 
niobate  and  titanate  of  calcium,  cerium,  and  other  metals, 
containing  also  fluorine.  H.,  5-5.5.  Sp.  gr.,  4.2-4.36. 
py  ro-cin-chon'ic  (pi'ro-sIn-k5n'Tk;  plr'o-),  a.  Chem.  Pert, 
to  or  designating  an  unstable  dibasic  acid,  C4HQ(C02H)2, 
whose  anhydride,  a  white  crystalline  b©dy,  is  obtained  by 
the  dry  distillation  of  cinchonic  acid  and  in  other  ways. 
The  acid  is  the  dimethyl  derivative  of  maleic  acid, 
py  ro-clas'tic  (-klSs'tTk),  a.  Geol.  Composed  of  fragments 
of  volcanic  rock,  as  trass,  tuff,  and  agglomerate, 
py  ro-cryc'tal-llne  (-krTs'tal-Tn  ;  -in  ;  see  pyro-),  a.  Geol. 

Crystallized  from  a  molten  magma, 
py'ro-e-lec'tric  (-e-18k'trTk),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to,  or  ex¬ 
hibiting,  pyroelectricity.  —  n.  A  pyroelectric  substance, 
py'ro-e-lec-tric'i  ty  (-e-lSk-trTs'T-tT),  n.  Physics  &  Min. 
A  state  of  electric  polarity  produced  on  certain  crystals 
by  change  of  temperature  ;  also,  that  branch  of  science 
which  treats  of  this  phenomenon.  Pyroelectricity  was 
first  noticed  with  tourmaline, 
py  ro  gal'late  (-gSl'at),  n.  Chem.  A  salt  of  pyrogallic 
acid  ;  an  ether  of  pyrogallol. 

P7  ro-gal'lic  (-gSl'Tk),  a.  Chem.  Pertaining  to  or  desig¬ 
nating  an  acid  called  pyrogallol.  See  pyrogallol. 
P7'ro-gal'lol  (-51 ;  -51),  n.  [  pyrogallic  -f-  -of.]  Org.  Chem. 
A  poisonous  white  crystalline  substance,  C6H;i(OH)3[l  .2.3], 
obtained  chiefly  by  the  action  of  heat  on  gallic  acid.  It 
is  a  trihydric  phenol  isomeric  with  phloroglucin,  having 
weak  acid  properties  and  hence  called  also  pyrogallic  acid. 
In  alkaline  solution  it  absorbs  oxygen  readily,  becoming 
dark  in  color.  It  is  the  developer  most  used  in  photogra¬ 
phy  ;  it  is  used  in  gas  analysis,  in  making  dyes,  etc. 
py'ro  gen  (pi'ro-j5n  ;  pTr'o- ;  see  pyro-),  n.  [See  pyrog- 
enous.]  Electricity.  Rare. 

py'ro  gen'e-sis  (-jSn'e-sTs),  n.  [pyro-  -f-  -genesis.']  Pro¬ 
duction  of  heat.  —  py'ro-ge-net'ic  (-je-n5t'Tk),  a. 
py  TO  gen'ic  (-jSn'Tk),  a.  [pyro-  -f-  -genic.]  Med.  Pro¬ 
ducing  heat ;  —  said  of  substances,  a9  septic  poisous,  that 
elevate  the  temperature  of  the  body  and  cause  fever, 
py-rog'e-nous  (pi-r5j'e-n?/s),  a.  [  pyro-  -f-  -genous :  cf. 
Gr.  7 rvpoyevi??  fire-born.]  1.  Produced  by  fire  ;  igneous. 

2.  Med.  =  PYI.OQENIC. 

py  rog  nom'ic  (pi'rog-nbm'Tk  ;  pTr'5g- ;  see  pyro-),  a. 
I  pyro-  -f-  Gr.  yuuiputv  index.]  Readily  becoming  incandes¬ 
cent  on  heating  ;  —  said  of  certain  minerals,  as  gadolinite. 
py'rog-nos'tic  (-n5s'tTk),  a.  [pyro-- f- Gr.  yi/uxrTtKo? 


knowing.]  Min.  Pertaining  to,  or  developed  by,  the  use  of 
heat,  esp.  by  means  of  the  blowpipe  ;  as,  the  pyrognostic 
characters  of  galena. 

py  rog-nos'tios  ( pi'rbg-nSs'tTks),  n.  pi.  Min.  The  char¬ 
acters  of  a  mineral  observed  by  the  use  of  the  blowpipe,  as 
the  degree  of  fusibility,  flame  coloration,  etc. 

py'ro-graph  (pi'ro-gral ;  plr'o-;  see  pyro-),  n.  A  pro¬ 
duction  of  pyrography. 

py-rog'ra-pliy  (pi-r5g'ra-fT),  n.  [pyro-  fi- -graphy.]  The 
art  or  process  of  producing  designs  or  pictures,  as  on  wood 
or  leather,  by  burning  or  scorching  with  hot  instruments; 
also,  a  design  or  picture  so  made.  —  py-rog'ra-pher  (-ler), 
71.  —  py'ro  graph'lc  (pi'ro-grat'Tk  ;  plr'o-),  a. 

py  ro-gra-vure'  (pi'ro-grd-vui7;  -gra'vur;  pTr'6-;  see  pyro-), 
n.  [pyro-  -j-  F.  gravure  engraving.]  Pyrography  ;  a  design 
or  picture  made  by  pyrography. 

Pyr'o-la  (pTr'o-la),  n.  [NL.  dim.  See  Pyrus.]  Bot.  A 
genus  of  short-stemmed  herbs  typifying  the  family  Pyro- 
laceae.  They  have  basal  persistent  leaves  and  racemes  of 
white,  pink,  or  purple  5-merous  flowers,  the  ten  stamens 
straight  or  declined.  The  species  are  natives  of  temper¬ 
ate  regions ;  they  are  commonly  called  winter  green  in 
England  and  false  wintergreen  or  shin/eaf  in  the  United 
States.  Also  [/.  <?.],  a  plant  of  this  genus. 

Pyr  O-la'ce  39  (-la'se-e),  n.  pi.  [NL.  ]  Bot.  A  family  of 
herbs, 


fragment  heated  before  the  blowpipe  fuses  to  a  globule, 
which  crystallizes  on  cooling,  whence  the  name, 
pyro-mu'cate  (pi'ro-mu'kat ;  plr'o- ;  see  tyro  ),  n.  Chem. 

A  salt  or  ester  of  pyromucic  acid, 
py  ro-mu'cic  (-mu'slk),  a.  Chem.  Pert,  to  or  designating 
a  crystalline  acid,  C4H30C02H,  got  by  the  distillation  of 
mucic  acid,  isosaccharic  acid,  etc.,  or  by  the  oxidation 
of  furfural.  It  is  a  carboxyl  derivative  ol  furfurane. 
py'ro  naph'tha(-n£f'thd),  w.  [See  pyro-; naphtha.]  Chem. 
An  illuminating  oil  of  sp.  gr.  about  0.865,  prepared  from 
Russian  petroleum.  /®\ 

py'rone  (pi'ron),o.  [G.pyron,  uc  CO  HC  CH 

an  abor.  of  pyrokoman.]  Org.  II  h  Jl  J. 

Chem.  An  unsaturated  cyclic  HC  CI1  HC  llC 

compound,  C5H402,  of  which  \  /  \  / 

two  varieties  are  known,  a  LII  CO 

and  y.  y-pyrone  is  the  parent  a-Pyrone  y-I’yrone. 

substance  of  several  natural  yellow  dyestuffs, 
py'ro-nine  (pi'ro-uen  ;  plr'o-),  n.  [G.  pyronin ,  a  trade 
name,  prob.  fr.  Gr.  nvp  fire.]  A  red  dye  obtained  by  con¬ 
densing  formaldehyde  with  a  certain  phenol  derivative, 
and  oxidizing  the  product. 

py'ro  Home  (-noin),  1 1.  All  explosive  containing  the  ingre¬ 
dients  of  gunpowder,  and  also  antimony,  potassium  chlo¬ 
rate  and  chromate,  and  flour. 


j,  mostly  evergreen  (order  Ericales),  consisting  of  3  py'rope  (pi'rop),  n.  [L.  jiyropvs  a  kind  of  red  bronze,  fr. 
ra,  Pyrola ,  Chimaphila ,  and  Moneses,  and  compris-  <Jr.  wpionos  ;  nvp  fire  -f-  «»//  the  eye,  lace  :  cf.  F.pyrope.] 


gener 

ing  about  20  species,  native  of  temperate  regions.  They 
have  5-merous  regular  flowers  succeeded  by  loculicidal 
capsules.  —  pyr'O-la'ceous  (-shus),  a. 
py  rol'e-ter  (pi-r51'e-ter),  71.  [pyro-  -|-  Gr.  oA«T>)p  de¬ 
stroyer,  fr.  oAAvVcu  to  destroy.]  A  fire-extinguishing  ap¬ 
paratus  using  carbon  dioxide  generated  by  the  action  of  an 
acid  on  sodium  bicarbonate. 

py'ro-lig'lie-ous  (pi'rri-lTg'ne-us  ;  pTr'$-)  )  a.[]>yro-  + 

py/ro-lig'nlc(pi'r6-lTg'nTk;  plr'o-;  ^ecPYRO-)  (  L.  lignum 
wood  ;  cf.  ligueus  of  wood.]  Obtained  by  destructive  dis¬ 
tillation  of  wood.—  pyroligneous  acid,  an  acid  reddish  brown 
liquid  of  empyreumatic  odor,  cont  aining  about  4  to  7  per 
cent  of  acetic  acid.  — p.  alcohol  or  spirit,  methyl  alcohol, 
py'ro-lig'nite  (-lTg'nit),  n  A  crude  acetate  produced  by 
treating  pyroligneous  acid  with  a  metal  or  basic  com¬ 
pound  ;  as,  pyrolignite  of  iron  (iron  liquor), 
py'ro-lite  (pi'ro-lit ;  plr'o-;  see  pyro-),  n.  [pyro-  -f-  -lite.] 
An  explosive  resembling  gunpowder  in  composition. 
py'ro-lu'Site  (-lu'sit),  n.  [])7jro-  Gr.  Aove^  to  wash  ;  — 
lrom  being  used  as  glass  soap.]  Min.  Native  manganese 
dioxide,  MnO,,  a  mineral  of  an  iron-black  or  dark  steel- 
gray  color  and  metallic  luster,  usually  soft.  H.,  2-2.5. 
Sp.  gr.,  4.73-4.86.  It  is  used  in  glassmaking  (see  glass 
soap),  in  the  manufacture  of  chlorinej  oxygen,  and  spie- 
geleisen,  as  an  oxidizing  agent  in  varnish,  etc. 

|  py-rol'y-sis  (pi-rol'T-sTs),  n.  [NL.;  pyro-\-  -lysis.]  Chem. 
Act  or  process  of  chemical  decomposition  by  the  action  of 
heat.  —  py'ro-lyt'ic  (pi'ro-ITt'Tk  ;  pTr'6-),  a. 
py'ro-mag-net'ic  (pi'ro-m5g-n5t'Tk  ;  plr'o-),  a.  [pyro-- f- 
magnetic.]  Physics.  Pertaining  to,  produced  by,  or  acting 
by  the  combined  agency  of,  heat  and  magnetism  ;  as,  a 
pyromagnetic  machine  for  producing  electric  currents  by 
alternately  heating  and  cooling  magnetized  iron, 
py'ro-man  cy  (pi'ro-mUn'sT  ;  ;Tr'6-;  277:  see  pyro-),  71. 
[ME.  piromancie ,  LL.  piromancia ,  Gr.  nypopavr  a  ;  nvp 
fire  -f-  pavreia  divination  :  cf.  F.  pyromancic ,  OF.  piro- 
manc{i)e.]  Divination  by  means  of  sacrificial  fire.  —  py'- 
ro-man'tlc  (-mSn'tTk),  a.  cf:  n. 

py'rtyma'ni-a  (-ma'nT-a),  n.  An  insane  disposition  to  in¬ 
cendiarism.  —  py'ro-ma'iii  ac  (-Sk),  n.  —  py  ro-ma-ni'a- 
cal  (-md-ni'd-kal),  a. 

py'ro-me-con'ic  (  me-k5n'Tk),  a.  Che7ti.  Pert,  to  or  des¬ 
ignating  an  acid,  CflIIr,03,  formed  by  heating  meconic  acid 
or  comenic  acid.  It  is  a  hydroxy  derivative  of  y-pyrone. 
py  ro-mel-llt'ic  (-m8-lTt'Tk),  a.  Chem.  Pert,  to  or  desig¬ 
nating  a  tetrabasic  acid,  C8H2(C02H)4,  formed  by  distilling 
mellitic  acid. 

py  ro  met'al-lur'gy  (-mgt'dl-Qr'jT),  n.  Metallurgy  de¬ 
pending  on  heat  action,  as  disting,  from  electrometallurgy, 
py  ro  met'a  mor'phi8m  (-met'«-m6r'flz’m),  n.  Geol. 
Alteration  of  rocks  by  heat  or  mainly  by  heat  ;  —  contrasted 
with  dynamo7nelamorphism  and  hydrometamorphism. 
py-rom'e-ter  (pi-r5m'e-ter),  n.  [pyro-  -j-  -meter.]  Physics. 
a  An  instrument  used  for  measuring  the  expansion  of  solid 
bodies  by  heat,  b  Any  instrument  for  measuring  degrees 
of  heat  above  those  indicated  by  the  mercurial  thermome¬ 
ter.  The  older  forms,  utilizing  the  expansion  or  contrac¬ 
tion  of  solids,  have  been  superseded  by  more  accurate  in¬ 
struments  based  on  the  change  of  electric  resistance,  as  of 
a  platinum  wire,  the  production  of  a  thermoelectric  cur¬ 
rent,  as  by  a  platinum-iridium  couple,  the  expansion  of 
gases  or  vapors,  or  the  specific  heat  of  solids, 
pyrometer  cone.  One  of  a  series  of  small  cones  of  differ¬ 
ent  substances,  forming  a  scale  of  fusing  points,  and  used 
in  finding  approximately  the  temperature  of  kilns,  etc. 
py  ro-met'ric  (pi'rft-mgt'rTk  ;  plr'6-)  (  a.  Physics.  Of  or 

py  ro-met'rl-cal  ( -mgt'rT-kftl;  see  pyro-)  (  pert,  to  pyrome- 
try;  obtained  by  the  pyrometer.— py'ro-met'ri-cal-ly,  adv. 
py-rom'e-try  (pi-r5m'e-trT),  n.  The  art  of  measuring  de¬ 
grees  of  heat ;  the  art  of  using  the  pyrometer, 
py'ro-mor'phlte  (pi'ro-mor'fit ;  plr'o-),  n.  [G.  pyromor- 
phit ;  Gr.  nvp  fire  -j-  pop(f>fi  form.]  Min.  A  native  chlo¬ 
ride  and  phosphate  of  lead,  (PbCl)Pb4(P04)3,  occurring  in 
green,  yellow,  brown,  gray,  or  white  crystals  or  masses; 
—  called  also  green  lead  ore.  H.,  3.5-4.  The  crystals  are 
hexagonal  prisms  found  singly  or  in  branching  groups;  the 
massive  forms  are  globular,  reniform,  granular,  etc.  A 


red  iu  color,  frequently 
[NL. ; 


Min.  A  variety  of  garnet,  deep 
used  as  a  gem.  See  garnet,  1. 
py  ro-pho'bi  a  (pi'ro-fo'bT-d;  ptr'6-;  see  pyro-),  n. 
pyro-  -(-  -j)hobia.]  Med.  Morbid  dread  of  fire, 
py'ro-phone  (pi'ro-fon  ;  plr'o-),  n.  [pyro- +  -phone.] 
A  musical  instrument  in  which  the  tones  are  produced  by 
flames  of  gns  burning  in  tubes  of  different  sizes  and  lengths ; 
—  called  also  chemical  harmonicon. 

py  ro-phor'ic  (-f5r'Tk)  (  a.  [Gr.  nvpo^opos  fire-bear- 

py-roph'o-rcus (pi-rol'o-nls)  j  ing;  nip  fire  -j- 
bear.]  Light-producing;  igniting  spontaneously;  of  or 
pertaining  to  pyropliorus. 

py-roph'o-rus  (pi-rSf'o-rus),  n.;  L.  pi.  -ri  (-ri).  [NL.] 

Chem.  Any  of  several  substances  or  mixtures  which  ig¬ 
nite  spontaneously  on  exposure  to  air,  as  a  carbonized 
mixtme  of  alum  and  sugar,  or  finely  divided  lead  or  iron, 
py'ro-plios'phate  (pi'ro-f5s'fat ;  plr'o-  ;  see  pyro-),  n. 

('hem.  A  salt  of  pyrophosphoric  acid, 
py  ro-plios-phor'ic  (-f5s-l<5r'Tk),  a.  Chem.  Pert,  to  or  not¬ 
ing  one  of  t lie  phosphoric  acids,  H4P207.  See  phosphoric,  2. 
py  ro-pho  toin'c-ter  (  fo-t5m'e-ter),  n.  Physics.  An  in¬ 
strument  for  optical  measurement  of  high  temperatures. 
Light  from  an  incandescent  body,  whose  temperature  is  to 
be  measured,  is  passed  through  ruby  glass,  and  the  red 
ray 8  thus  isolated  are  compared  with  those  similarly  re¬ 
ceived  from  a  standard  flame. 

py  ro  phyl'lite  (pi'r$-fTl'it ;  pTr'o-),  n.  [pyro-  -f-  Gr. 
ifrvWov  leaf.]  Min.  A  hydrous  silicate  of  aluminium, 
HAl(SiO;i)2,  usually  white  or  greenish  and  like  t«lc,  in  a 
foliated  form  or  in  compact  masses;  —  so  called  from  the 
exfoliation  of  some  varieties  on  heating.  H.,  1-2.  Sp.  gr., 
2. 8-2. 9.  The  compact  variety  is  used  for  making  slate 
pencils,  and  is  called  pencil  stmie.  Cf.  agalmatolite. 
py  ro  punc'ture  (-pui)k'^ur),  n.  [ pyro- puncture.]  Med 
Puncture  with  hot  needles. 

py'ro-ra-ce'mlc  (-r«-se'mTk),G.  [ pyro- racemic.]  Chen 
Pertaining  to  or  designating  a  colorless,  liquid,  ketoni. 
acid,  CH;{C0  C02H,  having  an  odor  like  acetic  acid.  It  is 
obtained  by  the  dry  distillation  of  racemic  or  tartaric 
acid,  and  in  other  ways,  and  is  called  also  pyruvic  acid. 
py'ro-sal' (pi'ro -sill'),  ?j.  [anti;;y?’ine -f  sa/icylic.]  Pharm 
A  colorless  crystalline  derivative  of  antipyrine  and  salicylic, 
acid  used  as  an  antipyretic  and  analgesic, 
py  10'sis  (pi-ro'sTs),  71.  [NL.,fr.  Gr.  m  pioais  a  burning,  an 
inflammation,  fr.  nvpovv  to  burn.]  Med.  An  affection  of 
the  stomach,  characterized  by  a  burning  sensation  with 
eructations  of  an  acrid  fluid  ;  heartburn;  water  brash. 

Py  ro-BO'ma  (pi'rS-so'md  ;  pTr'6-),  n.  [NL.  ;  pyro-  Gr. 
au)pa  body.]  Zool.  a  A  genus  of  free-swimming  bril 
liantly  phosphorescent  pelagic  compound  ascidians  whose 
colony  forms  a  hollow  cylinder  closed  at  one  end,  often  sev¬ 
eral  feet  long.  They  occur  chiefly  in  tropical  seas.  The  ge¬ 
nus  constitutes  afamily, Py'ro  sc-mat'i-dae (-si-mfit'T-de), 
or  Py'ro  som'i  dae  (-s5m'T-de).  b  Syn.  of  Piroplasma.  — 
py/ro-sorae(pi'r6-som;  plr'o-;  see  pyro-), 7 1.  —  py  ro-so'- 
moid  (-so'moid),  a. 

py'ro  Slat  (pi'ro-stat ;  pTr'o- ;  see  pyro-),  71.  [pyro-  -f-  Gr. 
ttrrai'ai  to  make  to  stand.]  Physics.  A  thermostat,  esp. 
one  for  high  temperatures. 

py'ro-SUl'phate  (-sQl'fat),  n.  Chem.  A  salt  of  pyroeul- 
phuric,  or  disulpliuric,  acid. 

py'ro-sul-phu'ric  (-stii-fu'rTk),  a.  Chem.  Pert,  to  or  des¬ 
ignating  an  acid  known  also  as  disulphuric  acid,  obtainable 
by  dry  distillation  of  certain  sulphates.  See  disulphuric. 
py'ro-tar-tar'lc  (-tar-tSr'Tk),  a.  Chem.  a  Pert,  to  or  des¬ 
ignating  a  white,  crystalline,  dibasic  acid,  C3Hfi(C02H)2, 
first  got  by  distillation  of  tartaric  acid.  It  is  a  methyl  de¬ 
rivative  of  succinic  acid,  b  Any  of  four  isomeric  acids  of 
which  the  above  is  one. 

py  ro-tar'trate  (-tar'trat),  n.  Chem.  A  salt  or  ester  of  py- 
rotartaric  acid. 

py'ro-tech'ni-an  (-tSk'nT-dn),  n.  A  pyrotechnist, 
py'ro-tech'nic  (pi'ro-tSk'nTk  ;  pTr'o-)  )  a.  [pyro-  -f-  tech- 
py'ro-tech'ni  cal  (-nt-kal ;  see  PYRO-)  I  nic,  technical:  ci. 
F.  pyrotechniqne.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  pyrotechnics. 
pyTotechnic&l  sponge.  =  amadou. 


pyr'i-mi-dine 

-aen  ;  184), 


(pYr'I-mY-dln  ; 
Also  din  LG. 
pyrimidin;  formed  fr.  pyridin 
pyridine.]  Orq.  Chem.  Meta- 
diazine.  See  diazine. 

Pyr  1  phleg'e-thon.  n.  [Gr.n-vpi- 
<t>\eye0jjv.  J  =  Phleg  etiiox. 
pyTites  acid.  Sulphuric  acid 
made  from  pyrites, 
pyr'i-toid  ( pYr'Y-toid;  pT'rY-),  n. 
r  pyrite  +  - out .]  Cryst.  Pyrito- 
hedron.  Rare. 
pyr'l-tous  (-tus),  a.  Pyritic. 
pv'ro (pl^rd  ;  pYr'd),rj.  Photog. 
Snort  for  pyrogallic  acid ,  or  py- 
roaallol.  Colloq. 
py/ro-ac"id  (-&s'Yd),  n.  Chem. 
An  acid  derived  from  another 
acid  by  the  action  of  heat, 
py'ro  an  ti-mon'ic  (-Sn'tY- 
mon'Yk),  a.  Chem.  See  anti¬ 


monic  acid.  —  py  ro-an'tl-mo- 
nate'  C-ftn'tY-mO-nat'),  n. 
py  roar 'senate  (-ar'sf-nat).  n. 
A  salt  of  pyroarsenic  acid. 
py  ro-ar-8en'ic  (-ar-sfn'Tk),  a. 
See  arsenic  acid. 
py'ro-bal'lo-gy  (pY'rft-bai'ft-jY  ; 
pir'iY-),  n.  f  pyro-  -f  Gr.  /3a A- 
Ae  v  to  tli row  +  logy.]  Art  of 
throwing  fire  ;  science  of  artil¬ 
lery.  Rare.  [tetraborate.  I 
py;ro-bo'rate  (-bd'rat),  n.  a| 
py To-bo'ric  (-bd'rYk  ;  201),  a. 

Chem.  =  TKTRA  BORIC. 

py  ro  cat'e-chin  ol(-kftt'?-chYn- 
51;  -kYn-ol  ;  51).  -chol  (-eh5l; 
-k5l),  n.  —  PYROCATECH  IN. 

py  ro-cat  e-chu'ic  (-choo'Yk  ; 
-sndo'Yk),  a.  Chem.  Designat¬ 
ing  a  so-called  acid  better 
known  as pyrocatechin. 


py  ro-chro'mate,  n.  See  di¬ 

chromic. 

py  ro-chro'mic,o.  =dichromic. 
py  ro-cit'ric,  a.  Designati ng  any 
of  three  acids  ( citraconic ,  i la¬ 
conic,  and  mesaconic  acid)  got 
by  distillation  of  citric  acid, 
py'ro-dine  (pl'rO-dln  ;  -den  ; 
pYr'6- ;  184),  n.  [Gr.  nvpcoSrjs 
firelike  ;  nvp  fire  4-  <t5o?  form.] 
See  acetyl  phenylhydka- 
zine. 

py  ro-ge-ne'sl-a  (-j?-ne'sY-a),  n. 
[NL.]  PvrogencMiB. 
py  ro-he  li  om'e-ter(-he'lY-5m'- 
P-t?r).  Yar.  of  pyrh eliometkr. 
py-rol'a  ter,  py  rol'a  tor  (pl- 
r51'«-t?r ).  n.  A  fire  worshiper, 
py-rol'a-try  (-trY),  n.  [pyro-  + 
- latry .]  Fire  worship, 
py-rol'ic  (pI-r51'Yk  ;  pY-r5l'Yk), 


ing  one  bulb  coated  with  gold  or 
silver  leal,  used  for  measuring 
the  intensity  of  radiant  heat,  or 
the  cooling  influence  of  bodies, 
py  ros'eo  py  (pY-r5s'kf>-pY),  »• 
f  pyro-  +  -sropy.]  Pyromancy. 
py-ros'ma-Iite  (pl-rOz'ma-llt ; 
jiY-rbB'-),  n.  (  pyro-  -f  Gr.ocr^if 
odor  -f  -lite.)  Min  A  pale  brown, 
gray,  or  "ravish  green  mineral, 
chiefly  a  hydrous  silicate  of  iron 
and  manganese:  —  from  the  odor 
given  off  before  tke  blowpipe. 
II. ,4-4.5.  Sp.gr.,  3.06-3.19. 
py  ro  ster'e-o-type'.n.  A 
type  process  in  wliich  the  mold 
is  made  by  pressing  the  heated 
metal  against  soft  wood, 
py  ro-sul'phite.  n.  \pyro-  +  *?l~ 
j>hite.)-Chem.  A  metabisulphite. 

pyrote.  +  pirate. 

ale,  senate,  care,  &m,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofa  ;  five,  event,  find,  recent,  maker ;  ice,  Ill ;  old,  fibey,  orb,  add,  sfitt,  connect ;  use,  unite,  urn,  ftp,  circus,  meniiT 

II  lorelgn  Word.  +  Obsolete  Vorlont  of.  +  cor.Mficd  with.  =  equolo. 


a.  See  petrography. 
py  ro-lig'nous  (pT'rC-lYg'nus  : 
plr'5-),  a.  Pyroligneous^ 
py'ro  llth'ic.  o.  Cvanuric. 
py-roi'o-gist  ( pT-rOl'o-jYst),  n 
One  versed  in  pyrology. 
py-rol'o-gy  (-jY),  n.  [pyro-  + 
dopy.)  a  Science  of  heat,  b 
Mineralogy  that  treats  of  pvrog- 
nostics.  —  py'ro  log'l-cal  (pT'ro- 
l5]'T-k^l),  a. 

py'ro-rcor'phous.  a.  M in.  Crys¬ 
tallizing  from  a  molten  state.  Cf. 
PYROMORPHITE. 
py'ro-mo'tor,  n.  A  motor  driven 
directly  by  heat  or  heat  waves, 
py  ro-nom'ics  (pY"r6-n5m'YkB  ; 
pTr'5-),  ri.  [pyro-  +  Gr.  vdao? 
lnw.)  The  science  of  heat.  Rare. 
py-roph'a-nous  ( pY-r5f'd-ntts), 
a.  I  pyro-  +  Gr.  <#>atpecp  to  show. 


Rendered  transparent  by  heat, 
py  ro-pho- tog'ra  phy."’  A  proc¬ 
ess  combining  the  use  of  photog¬ 
raphy  and  heat,  as  in  producing 
burnt-in  pictures  on  porcelain, 
py'ro-phys'a-lite,  n.  Physalite. 
py-ro'pus,  ii.  [L.,  a  kind  of 
bronze,  Gr.nvpconof  ;  nvp  fire  + 
face,  eye  :  cf.  F.  pyrope.) 
The  pyrope.  See  garnet,  1.  Ohs. 
pyTo-rac 'e-mate  (pT'r5-rSs''i- 
mat:  -rd-se'mat;  plr'A-),  n.  Salt 
or  ester  of  py roracemie  acid. 
py'ro-schlst(-shlBt),  n.  Bitumi¬ 
nous  shale  or  clay, 
pyroscop&n.  n.  [See  pyro- 
SCOPE.J  Pyromancy.  Ohs. 
py'ro-scope  (pl'r8-'sk5p  ;  pYr'- 
o-),  ».  [  pyro-  -4-  scope.)  Physics 
A  differential  thermometer,  hav- 
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py'ro-tech'nics  (pi'ro-tgk'nYks;  plr'o- ;  277  ;  see  pyro-),  n. 

1.  Art  of  making,  or  the  manufacture  and  use  of,  fireworks, 
psp.  for  display;  pyrotechny.  Also  fig. 

2  pi.  A  display  of  fireworks;  fireworks.  Also  fig. 
py  ro-tech'nist  (-uYst),  n.  One  skilled  in  pyrotechnics  ; 
one  who  manufactures  fireworks. 

py'ro-tech'ny  (pi'ro-tek'ni ;  ptr'o- ;  see  pyro-),  n.  [Cf.  F. 
pyrotechnie.]  1.  The  use  and  application  of  fire  in  science 
and  the  arts.  Obs.  or  Hist.  Sir  M.  Hale. 

2.  =  PYROTECHNICS. 

py'To-ter-eb'ic  (-ter-gb'Tk  ;  -e'bik),  a.  Chem.  Pert,  to  or 
designating  an  unsaturated  acid,  C5H9'CO,H,  obtained  as  a 
colorless  liquid  by  the  distillation  of  terebic  acid. 
py-rot'iC  (pl-r5t'!k),  a.  [Gr.  rrupwriKo?,  fr.  nvpovv  to  burn, 
fr.  nvp,  Trvpo;,  fire  :  cf.  F.  pyrotiq ue.]  Caustic.  See  caus¬ 
tic.  —  n.  Med.  A  caustic  medicine, 
py  ro-tox'in  (pPro-tbk'sin  ;  plr'o-),  n.  Physiol.  Chem.  A 
bacterial  poison  present  in  many  kinds  of  bacteria,  both 
pathogenic  and  nonpathogenic,  and  capable  of  inducing  the 
symptoms  included  under  the  term  fever, 
py'ro-trl-tar'ic  (-trl-tXr'Yk)  \a.  C7ic/u.  Pert,  to  or  des- 
py'ro-tri  tar-tar'ic  (-tiir-tSr'Tk)  j  ignating  a  crystalline 
monobasic  acid,  C7H803,  formed  by  heating  tartaric  acid, 
and  in  other  ways  It  is  a  furfurane  derivative, 
py'rox-ene  (pi'rok-sen  ;  pir'5k-),  n.  [F.  pyroxene ,  fr.  Gr. 
nvp  fire  -j-  £evos  a  stranger  ;  —  so  called  because  wrongly 
supposed  to  be  rare  in  igneous  rocks.]  Min.  a  A  common 
monoclinic  mineral,  usually  in  short,  thick,  prismatic  crys¬ 
tals  of  square  cross  section,  or  in  massive  forms,  often  lami¬ 
nated.  It  varies  in  color  from  white  to  dark  green  and  black 
and  even  blue.  H.,  5-6.  Sp.  gr.,  3.2-3.6.  Pyroxene  is  a  meta¬ 
silicate,  chiefly  of  calcium  and  magnesium,  and  includes 
many  varieties,  some  aluminous,  as  augite,  and  others  con¬ 
taining  little  or  no  aluminium,  as  diopside,  hedenbergite, 
and  schetferite.  Next  to  feldspar,  it  is  the  most  frequent 
constituent  of  igneous  (esp.  basic  igneous)  rocks,  b  By 
extension,  any  member  of  the  pyroxene  group, 
pyroxene  group-  Min.  A  group  of  minerals  closely  re¬ 
lated  in  crystal  form,  including  as  its  chief  members  the 
orthorhombic  species  enstatiteand  hypersthene,the  mon¬ 
oclinic  species  pyroxene,  acmite,  spodumene,  jadeite,  wol- 
lastonite.  and  pectolite,  and  the  triclinic  species  rhodo¬ 
nite  and  babingtouite.  They  resemble  the  amphiboles  in 
composition. 

py  rox-en'ic  (-s§n'Yk),  a.  [Cf.  F.  pyroxkniqne .]  Pertain¬ 
ing  to,  containing,  or  composed  of,  pyroxene, 
py-rox'e-nlt©  (pi-rok'se-nlt),  n.  Petrog.  a  Any  rock  con¬ 
sisting  essentially  of  pyroxene,  b  Igneous  rock  of  grani¬ 
toid  texture,  consisting  mainly  of  pyroxene  and  allied  to 
the  peridotites. 

pv  rox  yl'ic  (pPrbk-sTKTk  ;  pTr'5k-),  a.  [jnyro-  -f-  Gr. 
(vKov  wood.]  Old  Chem.  Pyroligneous, 
py  rox'y-lin  (pi-r5k'sY-lin)  1  n.  Guncotton,  or  a  substance 
py  rox'y-lin©  (-lTn  ;  -len)  J  of  similar  composition  ob¬ 
tained  by  nitrating  cellulose,  as  tissue  paper  ;  specif.,  as  in 
pharmacy,  soluble  guncotton.  See  guncotton. 
pyr'rhlc  (pYr'Yk),  a.  [L.  pyrrhichius ,  Gr.  nvppi.\io<;  of 
the  nvppi\r\  (sc.  op^rjo-i?)  a  kind  of  war  dance.]  1.  Of, 
pert,  to,  or  designating,  an  ancient  Greek  martial  dance. 

2  Pros.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  pyrrhic  or  pyrrhics  ;  con¬ 
taining,  or  composed  of,  pyrrhics  ;  as,  a  pyrrhic  verse, 
pyr'rhlc,  n.  1  [Gr.  nvppi\r).~\  An  ancient  Greek  martial 
dance  in  quick  time,  to  the  accompaniment  of  the  flute. 

2-  [L.  pyrrhichius  (sc .pes),  Gr-Truppi^ios  (sc.  7rous).]  Pros. 
A  foot  consisting  of  two  short  syllables. 

Pyr  rhic,  a.  Of  or  pert,  to  Pyrrhus,  esp.  Pyrrhus,  king  of 
Epirus.  —  Pyrrhic  victory,  a  victory  or  success  gained  at  too 
great  cost so  called  in  allusion  to  the  exclamation  of  Pyr¬ 
rhus,  king  of  Epirus,  after  his  defeat  of  the  Romans  at 
Asculum  (279  b.  c.)  :  “  One  more  such  victory  over  the  Ro¬ 
mans,  and  we  are  utterly  undone.” 

Pyr-rho'ne-an  (pi-ro'ne-dn)  )  a.  [L.  PyrrhonZus.]  Of  or 
Pyr-rhon'ic  (pT-r5n'Yk)  j  pertaining  to  Pyrrhonism. 
Pyr'rho-Ilism  (pTr'6-niz’m),w.  a  The  doctrines  of  Pyrrho, 
the  founder  of  a  school  of  skeptics  in  Greece  (about  365-275 
b.  c.).  He  taught  that  all  perceptions  are  of  doubtful  validity, 
that  the  external  circumstances  of  life  are  therefore  unimportant 
to  the  wise  man, who  should  always  preserve  tranquillity  of  mind, 
b  Hence,  any  extreme  skepticism.  —  Pyr'rho-nist(-nist),  n. 
pyr'rho-tite  (-tit),  pyr'rho-tine  (-tin),  n.  [Gr.  auppo'? 
flame-colored,  fr.  nvp  fire.]  Min.  A  bronze-colored  min¬ 
eral  of  metallic  luster,  sometimes  found  in  hexagonal  crys¬ 
tals,  but  usually  massive.  It  is  a  sulphide  of  iron,  often 
containing  nickel,  and  is  attracted  by  the  magnet.  H., 
3.5-4  5.  Sp.  gr.,  4.58-4.04.  Called  also  magnetic  pyrites. 
pyr  ro-di  az'ole  (pTr/6-dI-Xz/ol),  n.  [ pyrrol  -f-  di-  -j-  azo- 
-+■  -ole.]  Org.  Chem.  Any  of  four  isomeric  compounds, 
C2HsN3,  regarded  as  derived  from  pyrrol  by  replacement 
of  two  CH  groups  by  nitrogen  atoms  ;  also,  any  of  various 
derivatives  of  these.  Called  also  triazole. 
pyr'rol  (ptr'ol  ;  -51)  )  n.  [G.  pyrrol ,  fr.  Gr.  nvppos  fiery 
pyr'role  (ptr'ol)  I  -j-  L.  o/eum  oil.]  Org.  Chem.  A  col¬ 
orless  liquid,  C4Hr(N,  of  chloroformlike  odor,  obtained  in 
the  dry  distillation  of  coal,  wood,  bone,  etc.,  by  the  action 

of  ammonia  on  succinic  aldehyde,  C4Hfi02,  _ CU0' 

and  in  other  ways  ;  —  so  called  because  when  ||  ji 
treated  with  certain  acids,  as  hydrochloric,  “CH  Clla.' 
it  polymerizes  to  a  product  of  deep  red 
color/  Also,  any  of  various  derivatives  of 
the  same.  Pyrrol,  like  furfurane  and  thio¬ 
phene,  contains  four  CH  groups  united  with 
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a  fifth  constituent  (in  this  case  NH)  to  form  a  ring.  It  is 
very  weakly  basic,  and  in  many  ways  resembles  phenol.  It 
is  the  parent  substance  of  a  large  number  of  derivatives 
of  physiological  importance,  including  nicotine  and  other 
alkaloids,  cnlorophyll,  proteins,  etc.  The  nomenclature 
of  the  substitution  products  is  analogous  to  that  for  pyr¬ 
idine,  derivatives  formed  by  replacement  of  the  irnide 
hydrogen  being  specially  designated  by  the  prefix  N-. 
pyr-rol'i-dlne  (pi-rol'T-dln  ;  -den;  184),  n.  Also -din.  Org. 
Chem.  A  colorless,  basic  liquid,  C4HyN,  resembling  piperi¬ 
dine,  and  obtained  from  pyrrol  by  reduction,  as  piperidine 
is  from  pyridine.  It  is  also  prepared  synthetically, 
pyr'ro-line  (ptr'6-lYn  ;  -len  ;  184),  n.  Also  -lin.  Org.  Chem. 
A  colorless  basic  liquid,  C4H7N,  intermediate  between  pyr¬ 
rolidine  and  pyrrol,  got  by  gentle  reduction  of  the  latter. 
Py'rus  ( pl'rus),  n.  [ L.pyrus ,  better  pirus ,  pear  tree.]  Bot. 
A  small  genus  of  malaceous  trees,  the  pears,  natives  of 
the  Old  World.  It  originally  included  the  apples  (Malus), 
the  service  trees  (Sorbus),  and  the  quince  ( Cydonia ) ;  and 
by  some  authors  the  apple  and  pear  are  still  made  conge¬ 
neric.  As  here  restricted,  however,  Pyrus  may  be  distin¬ 
guished  by  the  grit  cells  in  the  fruit.  See  tear,  1. 
py-ru'vil  (pi-roo'vil),  n.  Org.  Chem.  A  complex  nitroge¬ 
nous  compound  obtained  by  heating  together  pyruvic  (py- 
roracemic)  acid  and  urea. 

Py  thag  o-re'an  (pY-thSg'6-re'an  ;  pYth'd-go-),  a.  [L.  Py - 
thagornis ,  Gr.  Ilvdayopeios.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  Pythag¬ 
oras  (a  Greek  philosopher  of  Samos,  born  about  582  b.  c.), 
or  his  philosophy.  See  Pythagoreanism. 

Pythagorean  bean,  the  Indian  lotus  or  its  seed. —  P.  comma, 
the  comma  ditonicum.  See  comma,  n.,  5  b.  —  P.  letter, 
the  Greek  letter  Y,  which  was  taken  to  represent  the  sacred 
triad,  formed  by  the  duad  proceeding  from  the  monad,  and 
was  also  fancied  to  represent  the  dividing  of  the  paths  of 
vice  and  virtue  in  the  development  of  human  life.— P.  propo¬ 
sition,  Oeom.,  the  theorem  that, 
in  right-angled  triangles,  the 
square  on  the  hypotenuse 
equals  the  sum  of  the  squares 
on  the  other  sides.  (Euclid  I. 

47  ;— attributed  to  Pythagoras.) 

—  P.  semitone.  Music.  See  limma, 

2.  —  P.  symbol.  =  HEXAGRAM,  1.  — P. 
system.  Astron.  a  The  Copernican 
system,  probably  first  taught  by 
Pythagoras,  and  revived  by  Coperni¬ 
cus.  See  Copernican  system,  b 
Music.  A  system  of  tuning  the  scale 
by  which  its  intervals  were  regu¬ 
lated  by  mathematical  ratios  rather 
than  by  consonances  ;  —  attributed 
to  Pythagoras.  —  P.  table,  the  multi¬ 
plication  table  ;—  so  named  accord¬ 
ing  to  a  corrupt  text  of  Boethius, 
who  really  refers  to  an  abacus.  — 

P.  triad.  Math.,  any  three  integers 
representing  the  sides  of  a  right 
triangle,  as  3,  4,  5,  or  5, 12,  13. 

Py-thag'o-re'an,  n.  A  follower  of 
Pythagoras ;  one  of  the  school  of 
philosophers  founded  by  Pythagoras. 

Py-thag  o-re'an  ism  (-Yz’m),  n.  The 
school  and  system  of  philosophy 
founded  by  Pythagoras.  Originally 
n  political  and  social  movement  in  the 
Greek  cities  of  southern  Italy,  Pythag- 
oreanism  maintained  its  organization 
until  the  middle  of  the  4th  century  b.  c.  The  Pythagoreans  were 
organized  into  a  secret  society  of  a  somewhat  monastic  character, 
their  philosophy  being  held  as  an  esoteric  teaching,  or  mystery. 
No  thoroughly  reliable  account  of  it  is  preserved,  but  it  appears 
that  number  was  the  supreme  concept  and  metaphysical  prin¬ 
ciple  of  the  system,  and  the  Pythagoreans  are  known  to  have 
made  considerable  advances  in  mathematics  and  astronomy. 
They  originated,  among  others,  the  doctrine  of  the  harmony  of 
the  spheres.  To  Pythagoras  himself  are  ascribed  the  doctrine 
of  metempsychosis  and  the  teaching  that  earthly  life  is  only  a 
purification  "of  the  soul.  Cf  COUNTKREA RTH. 

Pyth'i  a  (pith'Y  a),  n.  a  [Gr.  n>0  a.]  A  priestess  of 
Apollo  at  Delphi.  See  Delphian  oracle,  b  n.pl.  [Gr. 
rd  Ilvflia.]  The  Pythian  games.  See  Pythian  b. 
Pyth'i-ad  (-3d),  n.  [See  Pythian.]  Gr.  Antiq.  The  period, 
four  years,  intervening  between  one  celebration  of  the 
Pythian  games  and  the  next. 

Pyth'i  an  (-an),  a.  [L.  Pyfhius ,  Gr.  ITu0io<»  belonging  to 
Pytho,  the  older  name  of  Delphi  and  its  environs.]  Gr. 
Antiq.  a  Designating,  or  pertaining  to,  Apollo,  as  patron 
or  god  of  Delphi  (also  known  as  Pytho).  b  Designating, 
or  pertaining  to,  the  games  celebrated  at  Delphi  every 
four  years  and  forming  one  of  the  four  great  Panhellenic 
festivals  (the  others  being  the  Isthmian,  Nemean,  and 
Olympian).  The  institution  of  the  games  was  mythically 
ascribed  to  Apollo  in  celebration  of  his  victory  over  the 
Python,  but  they  were  reckoned  historically  from  582  (or 
586)  b.  c.  They  fell  in  the  third  year  of  the  Olympiad,  about 
the  middle  of  August.  They  gave  especial  prominence 
to  the  musical  contests,  and  also  included  a  dramatic  or 
mimetic  representation  of  the  struggle  of  the  god  with 
the  Python.  The  prizes  were  palm  branches  and  laurel 
crowns  from  the  vale  of  Tempe. 

Pythian  veree,  Class.  Pros.,  dactylic  hexameter. 

Pyth'ic  (pTth'Tk),  a.  [L  Pythicus,  Gr.  IIvfliKoq.]  Of,  pert, 
to,  or  characteristic  of,  the  Pythia,  who  delivered  oracles 
while  in  an  ecstasy.  “  Furor  almost  PythicM  Carlyle. 
Pyth'i-um  (-dm),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  niOeiv  to  rot.]  Bot.  A 
genus  of  phycomycetous  fungi  parasitic  within  the  tissues 
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of  the  higher  plants.  P.  debaryanum  causes  the  destruc¬ 
tive  damping  off  of  seedlings 

py'tho-gen'e-sis  (pi'tho-jSn'e-sYs  ;  pYth'o-),  n.  [Gr.  nvOeiv 
to  rot  -f-  -genesis.)  Origination  or  production  (as  of  disease) 
from  decay  or  filth.  —  py'tho-ge-net'ic  (-je-net'Yk),  a. 
py'fcho-gen'ic  (-Tk),  a.  [Gr.  nvdeiv  to  rot -genic.)  Pro¬ 
ducing  decomposition,  as  diseases  which  are  supposed  to 
be  accompanied  or  caused  by  decomposition. 

Py'thon  (p!'th5n),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  L.  Python  the  serpent  slain 
near  Delphi  by  Apollo,  Gr.  ITvflwy.]  1.  Gr.  Myth.  A  mon¬ 
strous  serpent  which  arose  from  the  mud  left  after  the 
subsidence  of  the  deluge  which  Deucalion  survived.  The 
serpent  dwelt  in  the  caves  of  Mount  Parnassus,  where 
Apollo  slew  him. 

2.  a  Zo'ol.  A  genus  of  large  nonvenomous  snakes  typical 
of  the  family  Pytlionidae  (which  see),  b  [/.  c.]  In  popu¬ 
lar  language,  any  snake  of  that  family  or,  more  loosely, 
any  large  snake,  as  a  boa  or  anaconda. 

3.  [/.  c.]  [L.  Pytho  a  familiar  spirit,  Gr.  UvO^v."]  In  some 
versions  of  the  New  Testament,  a  soothsaying  spirit  or 
demon;  also,  a  diviner  by  spirits;  esp.,  a  ventriloquist 
(the  spirit  being  believed  to  speak  from  the  soothsayer’s 
belly. 

pyth'o  ness  (pTth'6-n?s),  n.  [ME.  Phitonesse ,  in  sense  2, 
OF.  p  hit  on  is  e,  F .  pythonisse,  LL.  phitonissu ,  fr.  L.  jiytho- 
nissa.  See  Pythian.]  1.  [ cap.~\  Gr.  Antiq.  =  Pythia. 
2.  Any  woman  supposed  to  have  a  spirit  of  divination  ;  a 
sort  of  witch.  Bp.  Hall . 

py-thon'ic  (pT-thon'Tk),  a.  [L.  pythonicus ,  Gr.  nvO.oviKos. 

See  Pythian.]  Oracular;  pretending  to  foretell  events. 
Py-thon'i-dss  (pi-thSn'T-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.  See  Python.] 
Zobl.  A  family  of  nonvenomous  snakes,  sometimes  of  very 
large  size,  closely  related  to  the  boas,  but  usually  having 
teeth  on  the  preinaxilla  arid  the  subcaudal  scales  mostly! 
in  two  rows.  They  are  almost  wholly  confined  to  the  Old 
World.  By  some  they  are  regarded  as  a  subfamily,  Py/- 
tho  ni'nss  (pPtho-nl'ne ;  pltb'6-),  of  the  Boidae.  The  rock 
snake  (Python  regia)  and  diamond  snake  (P.  spilotes)  are 
examples.  —  py'thon  i-Iorm  (pl'thdn-i-ffirm';  pl-thon'-), 
a.  —  py'thon-fne  (pi'th5n-in),  py'thon-oid  (-oid),  a. 
pyth'O-nism  (pTth'6-nTz’m),  n.  The  art  of  predicting 
events  equivocally,  like  the  priestess  of  Apollo  at  Delphi, 
pyth'o-nist  (-nTst),  n.  A  conjurer  ;  a  diviner. 

Py  tho-no-mor'pha  (pi'tho-no-mor'fd  ;  pith'o-),  n.  pi. 

[NL.  See  Python,  the  ^ 
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Pythonomorpha.  Skeleton  of  I  ore 
Limb  of  Lestosaurus 


serpent ;  -morphous.] 

Paleon.  An  order  or 
other  division  of  large 
extinct  marine  rep¬ 
tiles  of  theCretaceous 
of  North  America  and  ., 

Europe.  They  had  a 
long,  snakelike,  scaly 
body,  a  lizardlike 
head,  strong, recurved 
teeth,  and  two  pairs  of  paddle-shaped  limbs.  Tylosaurus , 
Clidastes ,  Mosasanrus ,  and  Lestosaui'us  are  leading  genera. 
By  some  the  Dolichosauri  are  also  included.  —  py'tho- 
no-morph'  (pI'Mio-no-rnSrP  ;  pith'o-),  n.  —  py  tho-no- 
mor'pliic  (-mSr'fTk),  a.  —  py  tho-no-mor'phous  -fus),  a. 
py-u'ri  a  (pi-u'rT-d),  n.  [NL.  ;  pyo-  -j — uria .]  Med.  A 
morbid  condition  in  which  pus  is  discharged  in  the  urine, 
pyx  (pTks),  n.  Alsopir.  [L.  pyxis  a  box,  Gr.  nv£is  a  box, 
especially  of  boxwood,  fr.  nv£os  the  box 
tree  or  boxwood.  See  box  a  receptacle.] 

1.  R.  C.  Ch.  The  box,  case,  vase,  or  taber¬ 
nacle,  in  which  the  Host  is  reserved. 

2.  More  fully  pyx  chest.  A  box  used  in 
the  British  mint  as  a  place  of  deposit  for 
certain  sample  coins  reserved  for  a  trial  , 

(trial  of  the  pyx)  of  the  weight  and  fineness. 

3.  Naut.  The  box  in  which  the  compass  is  | 
suspended  ;  the  binnacle.  Obs.  or  R. 

pyx,  v.  t.  To  test  as  to  weight  and  fineness,  j 
as  the  coins  deposited  in  the  pyx.  Eng. 
pyx  cloth  R.  C.  Ch.  A  canopy  or  veil  of 
silk  or  lace  used  to  cover  the  pyx. 

Pyx'i-dan'ther-a  (pTk'sT-dSn'ther-d),  n.  [NL.  See  pyx; 
anther.]  Bot.  A  genus  of  diapensiaceous  herbs  consisting 
of  a  single  species,  P.  barbulata ,  the  pyxie. 
pyx'i-date  (pik'sl-dat),  «.  Bot.  Resembling, 
or  having  the  nature  of.  a  pyxidium. 
pyx-id'i-imi  (pTk-sTd'T-wm),  n.;  pi.  -ia  (-a). 

[NL.  ,fr.  Gr.  tti  giStov,  dim.  of  7rv£i9abox.  See 
pyx.]  Bot.  a  A  capsule  which  divides  by  cir- 
cumscissile  dehiscence,  the  upper  portion 
falling  oft  as  a  lid  or  cap,  as  in  the  plantain, 
purslane,  etc.  b  The  theca  of  a  moss.  Rare.  p  ... 
pyx'ie  (pYk'sT),  n.  [From  the  botanical  ••  **  lu,n  a- 
name,  prob.  confused  with  pixy.]  A  creeping  diapensia¬ 
ceous  shrub  ( Pyxidanlhero  barbulata ),  of  the  pine  barrens 
of  New  Jersey  and  North  Carolina.  It  has  narrow,  imbri¬ 
cated  leaves  and  white  or  pink  star-shaped  flowers, 
pyx'is  (pTk'sYs),  7?.  ;  /'/.  pyxides  (-sY-dez).  [L.  See  pyx.] 

1.  Class.  Archseol.  A  boxlike  vase,  generally  cylindrical 
and  furnished  with  a  cover,  used  as  a  toilet  article,  etc. 

2.  A  box  ;  a  jewel  case. 

3.  Bot.  A  pyxidium. 

4.  [cap.]  Astron.  See  Argo,  2. 


Pyx,  1. 


py  roth'o  Hide  (pT-rOth'O-nTd  ; 
-nYd  ;  lS4),n.  \pyro-  -f  Gr.  oQovy) 
linen.]  MrA.  A  kind  of  empyreu- 
matic  oil  produced  by  combus¬ 
tion  of  textures  of  hemp,  linen, 
or  cotton  in  a  copper  vessel, 
py'ro  u'ric,  o.  [ pyro-  -t-  uric.] 
Old  Chew.  Oyauuric. 
py  ro-va  naa  ’ic  (  va-nad'Yk ),  a. 
Client.  See  vanadic  acid. — 
py  ro  van'a-date  (pT'ro-van'cl- 
aat ;  plr'C-),  n. 

py  ro  xan'thin  ( pl'rA-zftn  'tMn ; 
.plr'5-),  n.  [pyro-  -f  Gr.  £ av06< ; 


yellow.]  An  ortmge-coloredcrys- 

talline  substance,  C|-,H|20:i.  ex¬ 
tracted  from  crude  wood  spirit, 
py-rox'yle  ( pI-rRk'sYl),  n.  [Cf. 
r  .  pf/ra.rf/fe.  See  PYROXYLIC  ; 
-Yi,.]  Pyroxylin. 

Pyr'rha.  n  [L.,  fr.  Gr.  Tluppa.] 
See  Deucalion  and  Pyrrha. 

pyT'rhi-ciBt  (p'ir'T-S'st).  n.  Or 

Anti')-  One  who  danced  the 
pyrrhic. 

Pyr-rho'ni-an  (pY-ro'nY-^n),  n. 
A  disciple  of  Pyrrho.  See  Pyr¬ 
rhonism. 

pyr'rhou8  (  pYr'as),  a.  [Gr.  nvp- 
pos  red.]  Reddish 

Pyr'rhus  (pYr'?ts),  n.  [L.,  fr.  Gr. 
nuppoc.j  See  Neoptolemus. 
Pyr'n  la  (pYr'<5b-ld),  n.  [NL., 
fr.  L.  /u/rtim%jnruni,  pear.]  Svn. 
of  Pi  rula.  —  pyr'u  line  f-lTn  ; 
-lYn  :  a.  [pyrocrk'.I 

py-ru'ric  (pT-rdo'rYk)  Var  of| 
py-ru'vic  (-vYk),  a.  {pyro-  +  L 
urn  grape.]  =  hyroracemic 
pyrwykes.  +  pilliwinks. 
pyry-  +  PIRRIK,  PIRRY. 

pyse  +  pease. 

pysell.  F  imzzle. 

pysmer.  +  pismire. 

pystiller.  +  pirtler 

pyt.  Ohs.  p.  p.  of  pitch. 

pytaille  pedaile. 

pyth  .Ohs  pret.  St  p  p.  of  pitch. 

Py  thag  o-re'an  ize.  =  Pytha- 

oorizk 

Py-thag  o-re'an  ly,  aclv.  As  a 
Pythagorean.  Obs. 

Pyth  a-gor'ic  (pYth'd-gfir'Yk), 
Pyth'a  gor'i-cal  (-Y-kAl),  «  [L. 

Pythagoncns ,  Gr.  nt>(?ayoJi- 

x^9.]  =  Pythagorean,  a. 

P  y-t  hag'o-r  i  s  m  (pY-thftg'6- 
rTz’m)  [Gr.  II  vOaycp  icrpos.  ] 
Var.  of  Pythagoreanism. 

Py  thag'o-rite,  n.  An  ordinary 
follower  of  Pythagoras,  as  dis¬ 
tinguished  from  the  Pythagore¬ 
ans,  his  intimate  disciples.  Obs. 
Py  thag'o-rize  (  rTz),  v.  i.  [Gr. 
nvOayopi^etv.  ]  To  speculate 
after  the  manner  of  Pythagoras 
Pyth'i-aa  i  pYth'Y-rls),  v.  See 
Damon,  2. 

Py-thoi'gi-a  ( pY-thoi'gY-a ),  n.pl. 

See  Am  H  KSTERIA. 
py-thon'ic.  n.  ISee  pytiionic, 
<r.]  A  prestidigitator.  Obs. 
py-thon'i-cal,  a.  Pythonic. 

Pyth  o-nis'Ba, n  [L.]  A  Pyth¬ 
oness.  Obs. 
pytuea  f  piteous. 
pyty.  prtty.  f  pyxis.  I 

pyx'i-des  ( pYk'sY-dez),n.,;J.  of  | 
pyx'  ju  ry,  ??.  The  jury  of 
goldsmiths  which  makes'  the 
trial  of  the  pyx.  Eng. 


food,  fo-ot;  out,  oil;  chair  ;  go  ;  sing,  ink;  «*en,  thin;  nature,  verdure  (250) ;  K  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144) ;  boN  ;  yet ;  zh  =  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  $ 
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QUADRATICALLY 


Q 


Q(ku).  1.  The  seventeenth  letter  of  the  English  alpha¬ 
bet.  It  has  but  one  sound  (that  of  k),  and  is  always 
followed  by  u,  the  two  letters  together  being  sounded  like 
kw,  except  in  some  words  in  which  the  u  is  silent.  See 
Guide  to  Pron.,  §  219.  Q  is  found  but  rarely  in  Anglo-Saxon, 
cw  (in  early  use  also  cu)  being  commonly  used  instead  of 
qu;  as  in  cwic,  quick;  cwen ,  queen.  The  name  (ku)  is 
from  the  French  ku,  which  is  from  the  Latin  name  of  the 
same  letter;  the  form  is  from  the  Latin,  which  derived  it, 
through  a  Greek  alphabet,  from  the  Phoenician,  the  ulti¬ 
mate  origin  being  perhaps  Egyptian.  See  alpha  bet,  Must. 
Etymologically,  q  or  qu  is  most  nearly  related  to  c  ( ch , 
tch),p,  y,  and  wh  ;  as  in  cud,  fluid,  L.  eqiius,  ecus,  horse, 
Gr.  iiriro?,  whence  E.  efluine,  hippie;  L.  fluod  which,  E. 
tt'Aat;  L.  afluila,  E.  eayle;  E.  kilc/ten,  ME.  kicAene,  AS. 
cycene,  L.  coqu  ina. 

2.  As  a  symbol ,  used  to  denote  or  indicate  :  The  six¬ 
teenth  or  (cf.  K,  2  a)  the  seventeenth  in  a  series  ;  six¬ 
teenth  (or  seventeenth)  in  order  or  class;  sometimes,  the 
numeral  sixteen  (or  seventeen). 

3.  As  a  numeral,  Q  stands  for  90.  This  use  was  derived 
from  the  Hebrews,  who  used  the  cognate  qopli  (see  koph) 
for  90.  As  a  medieval  Roman  numeral.  Q  stands  for  500. 
4.  As  an  abbreviation  :  a  In  the  form  Q.:  Various  proper 
names,  as  Quentin,  Quintus,  etc.  b  In  the  form  q.  or  Q.; 
quadrans  (L.,  farthing);  quaere  (L.,  inquire);  quart;  a 
quarter  of  a  hundredweight ;  quasi;  queen;  query;  ques¬ 
tion  ;  quintal ;  quire ;  in  the  log  book,  squalls  or  squally 
weatiier  ( Naut .). 

Q,  or  q,  n.;  pi.  Q’s  or  Qs  (kuz).  1.  The  letter  Q,  q,  or  its 
sound. 

2.  Something  shaped  like  the  letter  Q. 

?,  a.  Having  the  general  shape  of  the  (capital)  letter  Q. 

and  I  detector-  f  Abbr.  of  quantity  and  intensity  detec¬ 
tor.]  Teleg.  A  detector  provided  with  two  windings,  one 
a  large  resistance,  usually  of  100  ohms  (for  intensities),  and 
the  other  a  lovy  resistance,  usually  of  0.2  ohm  (for  quanti¬ 
ties),  used  by  linemen  in  testing  the  E.  M.  F.  and  internal 
resistance  of  cells,  in  tracing  faults,  etc. 
qua  (kwa;  kwa),  conj.  [L.,  abl.  fern,  of  qui  who.]  In  so 
far  as ;  in  the  capacity  or  character  of ;  as. 

It  is  with  Shelley’s  biographers  qua  biographers  that  we  have 
to  deal.  London  Spectator. 

quack  (kwJk),  t».  i. ;  quacked  (kwSkt) ;  quack'ing.  [Of 
imitative  origin  ;  cf.  D.  kwakeii ,  G.  quae  ken ,  quaken , 
Icel.  kvaka  to  twitter.]  1.  To  utter  a  sharp  harsh  cry  ;  — 
said  esp.  of  a  duck. 

2.  To  utter  a  cry  like  or  likened  to  that  of  the  duck. 

3.  [Cf.  quack  a  pretender.]  To  make  vain  and  loud  pre¬ 
tensions,  esp.  of  medical  ability  ;  to  boast ;  to  vaunt  aloud. 
“  To  quack  of  universal  cures.”  Hudibras. 

quack,  n.  The  cry  of  the  duck,  or  a  sound  in  imitation  of 
it ;  a  hoarse  quacking  noise.  Chaucer. 

quack,  n.  [See  quacksalver.]  1.  A  boastful  pretender 
to  medical  skill  ;  an  empiric  ;  an  ignorant  practitioner. 

2.  Hence,  one  who  professes  skill  or  knowledge  in  any 
matter  of  which  he  knows  little  or  nothing  ;  a  charlatan. 
Syn.  —  See  impostor. 

quack,  a.  Pertaining  to,  or  characterized  by,  boasting 
and  unfounded  pretensiou  ;  used  by  quacks  ;  pretending 
to  cure  diseases  ;  as,  a  quack  medicine  ;  a  quack  doctor, 
quack,  v.  i.  [From  quack  a  pretender.]  To  profess 
knowledge  in  subjects  of  which  one  knows  little  or  noth¬ 
ing,  esp.  in  medicine;  to  act  the  part  of  a  quack, 
quack,  v.  t.  1.  To  make  extravagant  claims  for,  as  a  cure- 
all  ;  to  advertise  with  fraudulent  boasts.  Now  R. 

2.  To  invent  (titles)  for  old  books  to  make  them  sell. 
Obs.  ct*  R.  Ox f.  E.  D. 

3.  To  treat,  or  to  manage,  as  a  quack  or  charlatan  would, 
quack'er-y  (kwSk'er-I ),  n.  ;  pi.  -eries  (-Tz).  Acts,  arts,  or 
pretensions  of  a  quack  ;  charlatanry  ;  empiricism, 
quack'ish,  a.  Like  a  quack  ;  boasting  and  fraudulent.  — 
quack'ish  ly,  adv. 

quack'sal  ver  (kw5k's31-ver),  n.  [D.  kwakzalvcr ;  cf. 
kwakzalven  to  cjuack  or  boast  (prob.  orig.  to  quack,  as  a 
duck,  hence,  to  chatter)  of  one's  salves.  See  quack  (of 
a  duck)  ;  salve,  n.]  One  who  boasts  of  his  skill  in  med¬ 
icines  and  salves,  or  of  the  efficacy  of  his  prescriptions  ;  a 
charlatan  ;  quack  ;  mountebank.  Now  Rare.  Burton. 
quad  (kwbdh  n.  [From  quadrat.]  Print.  A  quadrat.  — 
quad  line,  a  line  of  quads  ;  a  blank  line. 


quad'ra  (kw5d'ra),  n.  ;  pi.  quadra  (-re).  [L.,  a  square, 

the  socle,  a  fillet.]  Arch,  a  The  plinth,  or  lowest  mem¬ 
ber,  of  a  pedestal,  podium,  water  table,  etc.  b  A  fillet, 
or  listel.  c  A  square  frame  or  border,  as  about  a  bas-relief. 
Quad  ra  ges'i  ma  (-j£s'i-md),  n.  [L.,  fr.  quadragesimus 
the  fortieth,  fr.  quadrayinta  forty  ;  akin  to  qualtuor  four. 
See  four.]  Eccl.  a  The  forty  days  of  Lent.  Obs.  b  More 
fully  Quadragesima  Sunday.  The  first  Sunday  in  Lent, 
quad  ra-ges'i  mal  (-m«l),  a.  [Cf.  F.  quadragesimal.'] 

1.  Consisting  of  forty  ;  —  said  esp.  of  a  fast,  as  the  Lenten 
fast,  consisting  of,  or  lasting  for,  forty  days. 

2.  [ cap .]  Of,  belonging  to,  or  used  in,  Lent;  Lenten, 
quad'ra  ges'i-mal,  n.  1.  A  collection  numbering  forty  ; 

hence,  a  fast  of  forty  days.  Obs. 

2.  [cup.]  A  sermon  delivered  in  Lent.  Obs. 

3.  pi.  Offerings  formerly  made  to  the  mother  church  of  a 

diocese  on  Mid-Lent  Sunday.  a/'sT -  -^70 

quadrangle  (kwfal'raij'g’l),  n. 

[F.,  fr.  L.  quadrangulum  ;  quadr-  / 

in  comp.,  akin  to  qualtuor  four-|- 

angulus  an  angle.  See  four  ;  an-  ACDb  (Quadrangle,  1. 
gle  a  corner.]  1.  Geom.  A  plane  figure  having  four  an¬ 
gles,  and  consequently  four  sides  ;  any  figure  having  four 
angles;  a  plane  figure  of  six  lines  determined  by  four  points. 

2.  A  square  or  quadrangular  in  closure  or  court,  esp.,  as  in 
some  English  schools,  when  surrounded  by  buildings  ;  also, 
the  building  or  buildings  inclosing  a  quadrangle.  Rarely,  a 
building  or  mass  of  buildings  quadrangular  in  form. 

3.  The  tract  of  country  represented  by  one  of  the  atlas 
sheets  published  by  the  United  States  Geological  Survey. 
In  densely  populated  regions  each  quadrangle  measures 
15'  in  latitude  by  IV  in  longitude  and  is  mapped  on  the 
scale  of  1/62, 500.  Elsewhere  the  size  is  30'  x  yik  and  the 
scale  of  mapping  1/125,000,  except  in  a  few  sparsely  settled 
regions  where  the  size  is  1°  x  V  and  the  scale  1/250,000. 

4.  See  palmistry,  1. 

in  quadrangle,  Her.,  placed  one  in  each  quarter  of  the  field  ; 
—  said  of  four  charges. 

quad  ran'gu  lar  (kw5d-r2i]'gu-ldr),  a.  [Cf.  F.  quadran- 
gulaire ,  L.  quadrangularis.]  Having  four  angles,  and 
consequently  four  sides  ;  tetragonal.  —  quad-ran'gu  lar- 
ly,  adv.  —  quad  ran'gu-lar  ness,  n. 
quad'rant  (kwSd'rant),  n.  [L.  quadrans ,  - antis ,  a  fourth 
part,  a  fourth  of  a  whole,  akin  to  quattuor  four  :  cf.  F.  ca- 
dran ,  OF.  also  quadran(f).  See  four  ;  cf.  cadbans.]  1.  Obs. 
A  fourth,  or  fourth  part ;  a  quarter;  specif.:  a  A  farthing, 
b  A  gill,  c  A  fourth  part  of  a  day  ;  six  hours,  d  A  quar¬ 
ter  of  a  Roman  as  (which  see). 

2.  Geom.  The  quarter  of  a  circle,  an  arc  of 
90°,  or  one  subtending  a  right  angle  at  the 
center;  also,  the  area  bounded  by  a  quadrant 
and  two  radii. 

3-  Anal.  Geom.  Any  of  the  four  parts  into 
which  a  plane  is  divided  by  rectangular  co-  an  Quadrants 
ordinate  axes  lying  in  that  plane.  The  upper  right-hand 
part  is  the  first  quadrant :  the  others  successively  counter¬ 
clockwise  are  the  second ,  third,  and  fourth. 

4.  An  instrument  for  measuring  altitudes,  variously  con¬ 
structed  and  mounted  for  different  specific  uses  in  astron¬ 
omy,  surveying,  gunnery,  etc.,  consisting  commonly  of  a 
graduated  arc  of  90°,  with  an  index  or  vernier,  and  either 
plain  or  telescopic  sights,  and  usually  having  a  plumb  line 
or  spirit  level  for  fixing  the  vertical  or  horizontal  direc¬ 
tion.  See  gunner’s  quadrant,  Hadley’s  quadrant. 

5.  Mach.  Any  piece  shaped  like,  a  b 
or  suggestive  of,  the  quadrant  of  a 
circle  ;  specif.  :  Mining.  A  device  re¬ 
sembling  a  bell  crank,  for  converting 
the  horizontal  reciprocating  motion  of 
an  engine  piston  rod  into  the  vertical 
up-and-down  movement  of  a  pump  rod. 

6.  Elec.  =  henry.  Obs. 

7.  A  unitof  length  equal  to  10,000  kil-  jvine  puton  Bod.  B 

ometers,  very  nearly  the  length  of  the  Connecting  Rod, 
quadrant  extending  from  the  pole  to  "" J  " 

the  earth’s  equator, 
quadrant  of  altitude,  a  thin  strip  of  brass 
used  with  the  artificial  globe  to  meas¬ 
ure  distance  on  its  surface,  determine 
the  altitude  of  heavenly  bodies,  etc. 


Quadrant.  5.  A  En- 


pivoted  at  C  and  D 
to  Quadrants  which 
turnabout  Pivots  E, 
F.  and  move  Pump 
Rods  G,  II  up  and 
down  in  opposite 
directions- 


8-  0-  C-  H-  Abbr.  Queen’s  Own 
ar 


a.  ^  cue.  [Bounty.] 

Q  A.  B.  Abbr.  Queen  Anne’sl 
Qai's&r-l-Hina'  (kl's«r-e- 
hTnd'),w.  [Hind.]  The  British 
monarch  as  ruler  of  India 
India.  [kasida.| 

qa-si'da  (kd-se'dd).  Var.  of | 

Q  B..  q.  b.,  or  qb.  Abbr.  Quarter¬ 
back  (Football);  Queen’B  Bench,  j  tiling):  quarter:  quire. 

Q.  C-  Abbr  Queen  s  College:  Q  R.  Abbr.  Quarry  Reserve  (in 
Queen’s  Council,  or  Counsel.  the  crown  lands)  *  Australia. 
q  d.  Abbr.  Quasi  dicat  (L.,  as  if  |  qrs.  Abbr.  Quadrantes  (L. 


meron  Highlanders. 
Qo-hel'eth  (ko-hCl'Eth),  n.  = 
Koheleth 
qoph.  See  koph. 

Q.  P.,  or  q.  pi.  Abbr.  Quantum 
placet  (L.,  as  much  as  you 
please). 

qq  v.  Abbr.  Which  see  (refer¬ 
ring  to  a  series  of  words,  etc.), 
qr.  Abbr.  Quadrans  ( L.,  a  far¬ 
tin'  i 


he  should  say).  [is), 

q.  e.  Abbr.  Quodest(L.,  which | 
Qebh'snauf  (kfib's  nouf'),  n. 
See  Amekti. 

Q.  E.  D.  Abbr.  Quod  erat  de¬ 
monstrandum  (L.,  which  was  to 
be  demonstrated). 

Q.  E.  F.  Abbr.  Quod  erat  facien¬ 
dum  (L.,  which  was  to  be  done). 
Q.  E  I-  Abbr.  Quod  erat  inveni¬ 
endum  (L.t  which  was  to 
found  out). 

Qe-ri'  ( k<?-re').  Fib 
Q  F.  Abbr.  Gun  Quick-firing, 
qh-.  For  obsolete  words  begin¬ 
ning  oh-,  see  the  forms  in  wh- 
ql.  Abbr.  Quintal, 
q.  1.,  or  q.  lib.  Abbr.  Quantum 
lihet  (L..as  much  as  you  please), 
qlty.  Abbr.  Quality, 
qm  Abbr.  Quomodo  (L.,  by 
what  means). 

Q.  M.  Abbr.  Quartermaster. 

Q  M.  G.  Abbr.  Quartermaster- 
General. 


quabbe ,  quappe ,  LG.  quabbr  a  fat 

lump  of  flesh.]  1.  An  unfledged 
bird  ;  hence,  something  imma¬ 
ture  or  unfinished.  Obs. 

2.  Any  of  severul  small  fishes,  ns 
an  cefpout  or  gudgeon.  Obs. 
quab(  kw5b),n  [Cf.  quagmi kk.] 
A  bog  ;  quagmire.  Obs.  or  Dint. 
quab,  n.  fr  r.  (Cf.  quap,  ME. 
quappen.  1  Throb  ;  quiver.  Obs. 
or  Dial.  Eng. 

qua'-bird  (kwii'  :  k  w  o'  ),  n. 
[From  its  cry.]  The  black- 
crowned  night  heron, 
quab 'ling. [quab  the  fish  ■+ 
1st  -I i no.)  A  gudgeon.  Obs. 
qua-chil' (kwii-chel'),/i.  A  large 
pocket  gopher  ( Hete.rogcona/s 
torrid  us)  of  Central  America 
and  Mexico.  [quake. | 

quack.  Ohs.  or  Scot.  var.  of  j 
quack,  n.  Hoarseness.  Obs 
quack  grass.  Couch  grass, 
quack'hood,  n.  See -hood. 
quack'ism  (-Tz’m  >,  n.  Qunckerv. 
quack'le  (kwfik'’l),  v.  i  S ,• 1.  To 
suffocate  ;  choke.  Dial.  Eng. 
quack'le,  v.  i.  To  quack;  —  said 
of  ducks.  Dial.  Eng.  \Obs.\ 
quack'salve  ,n.  A  quarksalv.-r 
quack'salv  ing.  «.  Quaekish. 
Obs. 

quack 'ster,  n.  A  quack.  Obs. 
quackt.  Quacked.  Ref.  Sp, 
quack'y.o.  Quaekish.  [Stony.  I 
quad  (kw5d).  Var.  of  quod.  | 
quad  (Scot,  k wad).  Obs.  orScot. 
..  .  var.  of  qued.  [quoth. I 

-  ...  [Cf.  D.  kwab  quad.  Ohs.  or  Scot.  var.  of 

eelpout,  Dan.  qrahbc,  kvabbe,  G.  I  quad  (kw5d),  n.  [From  quad- 


farthings) :  quarters:  quires 
q.  s.  Abbr.  Quantum  surticit  (L., 
a  sufficient  quantity) ;  quarter 
section. 

Q.  S.  Abbr.  Quarter  Sessions. 

qt.  Abbr.  Quantity  :  quart, 
q  t.  Abbr.  Quiet.  'S/any. 
qto.  Abbr.  Quarto. 

qtr.  Abbr  Quarter. 

qts.  Abbr.  Quarts, 
be  i  qu.  +  cue. 

|  qu.,  or  Qu.  Abbr.  Quart:  queen; 
query;  question;  Quintus; 
Quintius. 

qu. .  quar.,  or  quart.  Abbrs. 
Quarterly. 

qua.  who.  [fr  Ir.\ 

qua  (kwii).  Vnr.  of  quaiv.  .Sro/.| 
qua  (kwii.  kwfi),  n.  [Imitative.] 
The  European  night  heron. 
Local,  Eng.  [thing).  | 

qua.  Abbr.  Quadrans  ( L.,  far- 1 
quaake.  *?•  quack,  inter j.  fr  v. 
quab  (kwob),  n.  [Cf.  D.  kwab 


K  angle.]  A  quadrangle.  Cotloq. 
quad,  v.  t.  Print.  To  fill  with 
quads,  as  a  line. 

quad,  v.  t.  To  put  in  quad,  or 
prison  ;  to  quod.  Slang,  Eng. 
quad,  n.  Sr  a.  Short  for  quad¬ 
rant,  QUA  DRICYCLE,  QUADRU- 
UKI>.  Q  u  a  D  K  u  p  l  k  (as  quad 
crown,  paper  in  sheets  four 
times  the  size  of  crown  sheets), 
QUADBU Pl.ET,  Q  U  A  D  R  U  P  L  EX, 
etc.  All  Colloq. 
quad'dlei  kwfid'M  ;  kwfid'’]),  v 
>-  To  grumble.  Dial  Eng.  —  n. 
Grumbler.  Dial.  Eng. 
quad'dle  (dial  kwfid'’l),  r.  ». 
To  waddle.  Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 
quade,  v.  t.  To  destroy  Obs. 
qua'der,  »\  t.  Sr  i.  [L.  quad  rare."] 
Io  square;  quadrate;  also,  to 
conform  or  agree  (with ).  Obs. 
Oua'der  (kwa'dPr;  G.  k’vii'- 
d?r),  it.  [G.,  flagstone,  shale,  fr. 
L.  guadrvs  (sc.  tapis)  square 
stone.]  Geo  1.  A  portion  of  the 
German  Upper  Cretaceous. 
Qua'di  (kwa'dl ),  n.  pi.  [L. ;  cf 
Gr.  Kova$oi,  Kova5oi.]  An 
ancient  Germanic  people  living 
between  the  headwaters  of  the 
Oder  and  the  Danube, 
quadle  ^  coddle,  to  boil, 
quad  ling. codling,  an  apple, 
quad 'me' ter  (kwfld'me'tfr),  n. 
Elec.  =  SECOHMMKTER. 
quad'mire  ,  n.  Quagmire.  Obs. 
quad  ra-ble  (kwbd'rd-b’l).  a. 
[See  quadrate.]  Math.  That 
may  be  squared. 


quad-ran'tal  (kw5d-rSn't&l ;  kwod'rfin-),  a.  [L.  quadran- 
talis  containing  the  fourth  part  of  a  measure.]  Of  or  per¬ 
taining  to  a  quadrant ;  included  iu,  or  iu  the  shape  of,  a 
quadrant,  or  fourth  part  of  a  circle. 

quadrantal  correctors,  Naut .,  two  spheres  of  iron  attached  to 
the  port  and  starboard  sides  of  the  binnacle  to  correct  the 
quadrantal  deviation.  —  q.  deviation,  A'aut .,  that  part  of 
the  compass  deviation  due  to  the  (transient)  magnetism  in¬ 
duced  in  the  horizontal  soft  iron  of  a  ship  by  the  horizontal 
component  of  the  earth’s  magnetism;  —  so  called  because 
it  changes  sign  in  each  quadrant.  —  a.  points,  Naut.,  the 
intercardinals.  —  q.  triangle,  a  spherical  triangle  with  one 
side  equal  to  a  quadrant.  —  q.  versor,  a  versor  tuat  operates 
rotation  through  one  right  angle. 

quad-ran'tal,  n.  [L.]  1.  Rom.  Antiq.  A  cubical  vessel 
containing  a  Roman  cubic  foot ; —  used  as  a  measure. 

2.  A  cube.  Rare. 

quadrant  electrometer,  a  An  electrometer  consisting 

of  a  (statically  charged)  needle  swinging  upon  a  vertical 
axis  within  a  nat  cylindrical  box  of  metal  divided  into  in¬ 
sulated  quadrants.  When  adjacent  quadrants  are  given 
difference  of  potential  they  respectively  attract  and  repel 
the  needle,  giving  an  angular  displacement  which  indicates 
the  difference  of  potential,  b  Henley’s  electrometer, 
quadrant  plate.  Mach.  A  slotted  plate  for  carrying  the 
change  wheels  of  a  lathe  in  any  desired  position, 
quad'rat  (kw<5d'rat),  n.  [Cf.  F.  quadrat ,  cadrat,  in  sense 

1.  See  quadrate,  7i.  dc  o.]  1.  Print.  A  block  of  type 
metal  lower  than  the  letters,  and  half,  one,  two,  or  three 
eins  in  width,  —  used  iu  spacing  and  in  blank  lines. 

2.  An  old  instrument  used  for  taking  altitudes, 
quad'rate  (-rat),  a.  [L.  quadratus  squared,  p.  p.  of  quad- 

rare  to  make  four-cornered,  to  make  square,  to  square,  to 
fit,  suit,  from  quadrus  square,  akin  to  quattuor  four.  See 
quadrant;  cL  quadrat,  quarrel  an  arrow,  square.] 

1.  Square  or  approximately  square  in  form.  Now  Rate. 

2.  Square,  as  a  number.  Obs. 

3.  Squared;  balanced;  correspondent.  Obs. 

4.  Astrol.  Distant  from  each  other  90°;  —  said  of  two 
heavenly  bodies. 

5  Her.  Expanded  into  a  square  at  the  junction  of  the 
arms  ;  —  said  of  a  cross.  See  cross,  Jllust. 

6.  Zool.  Designating,  or  pertaining  to,  a  bony  or  cartilagi¬ 
nous  element  of  each  side  of  the  skull,  to  which  the  lower 
jaw  is  articulated  in  most  vertebrates  below  mammals.  It  is 
especially  conspicuous  in  birds  and  reptiles,  but  in  one 
form  or  another  i6  possessed  by  amphibians  and  fishes. 
In  mammals,  w  here  t lie  lower  jaw  articulates  directly  with 
the  squamosal,  it  is  thought  by  many  to  be  represented 
by  the  whole  or  a  part  of  the  malleus. 

quadrate  lobe  or  lobule,  Anat.,  a  convolution  of  squarish  out¬ 
line  forming  the  mesial  surface  of  the  parietal  lobe  of  the 
brain.  —  q.  muscle.  Anat.  =  quadratus. 
quad'rate  (kwbd'rat),  n.  [L.  quadratum.  See  quadrate, 
a.J  1.  A  square  ;  hence,  anything  more  or  less  resem¬ 
bling  a  square,  as  a  rectangular  space  or  inclosure. 

2.  An  object  square  or  cubical  in  form,  or  approximately  so. 

3.  Math.  A  square  number ;  also,  the  square  of  a  num¬ 
ber.  Obs.  Oxf.  E.  D. 

4.  Astrol.  =  quartile. 

5.  Zool.  The  quadrate  bone. 

quad'rate  (-rat),  V.  i.  ;  quad'rat-ed  (-rat-Sd) ;  quad'rat- 
ing  (-rat-Tng).  [See  quadrate,  g.]  1.  To  square  ;  agree; 

suit ;  correspond  ;  —  followed  by  with. 

The  objections  of  these  speculates  of  its  forms  do  not  quad - 
rate  with  their  theories.  liurke. 

2.  Mil.  Of  a  gun.  to  rest  properly  on  its  carriage.  Obs. 
quad'rate,  v.  t.  1.  Obs.  &  R.  a  To  square,  as  a  circle, 
etc.  b  To  make  square;  to  divide  into  squares  or  cubes. 

2.  To  make  accordant  with;  to  conform  to. 

3.  Mil.  To  adjust  (a  gun)  on  its  carriage  ;  also,  to  train  (a 
gun)  for  horizontal  firing.  Obs. 

quad-rat'ic  (kw5d-rXt'Tk),  a.  [Cf.  F .  quadratiquef]  1.  Of, 
pertaining  to,  or  resembling,  a  quadrate  or  square  ;  square. 

2.  Ci'yst.  Tetragonal. 

3.  Alg.  Marked  by  terms  of  second  degree  as  the  high¬ 
est  ;  as,  a  quadratic  equation,  in  which  the  highest  power 
of  the  unknown  quantity  is  a  square. 

quadratic  group.  Math.,  a  group  consisting  of  the  identical 
operation  1  and  three  rotations  through  a  straight  angle 
about  three  axes  at  right  angles ;  —  called  also  axial,  cross- 
ratio,  or  four,  group.  —  q.  mean.  Math.,  the  square  root  of 
the  arithmetic  mean  of  the  squares  of  the  quantities.  —  q. 


Quad'ra  Eu'cll-dis  (kwbd'rd 
u'k  1  T-d  Y  b).  [L.,  Euclid’s 

square.]  Astron.  =  norm  a,  4. 
quad  ra  ge  na'ri-an  (kwttd'rd- 
jf-nu'rT-du  ;  115),  a.  [L.  quadr a- 
genarius,  fr  quadragenx  forty 
each.]  Forty  j-ears  old.  —  n.  A 
person  forty  years  old. 
quad  ra-ge  na'rl-ous  (-ft s),  a 
Of  forty  ;  forty  years  old 
quad'ra-gene  (kwfid'rd-jen),  n. 
ILL.  quadragena ,  fr.  L.  (/uad ra¬ 
yon  i  forty  each.]  Jt.C.Ch.  A  for¬ 
ty  days’  indulgence  correspond¬ 
ing  to  the  ancient  canonical  pen¬ 
ance  of  forty  days.  Obs.  fr  R. 
quad  ra  ges  i  ma'ri-an,  «.  One 
who  keeps  Lent.  Obs. 

Quad  ra-ge8'ime.  n.  [F.  quadra- 
gSsiine.]  Quadragesima.  Obs 
quad'rain  ^  quadran,  quat¬ 
rain 

quad 'ran,  n.  fr  a.  [See  quad¬ 
rant  a  square.]  Square  Obs. 
quadrangle,  a.  Quadrangular  ; 
also,  Adron.,  quadrate.  Obs. 
quad'ran  gled  (kwOd'rfin'g’ld  ; 

KW?)rl/p8n'l''Ml.  n  ft  (  hintlrnn 


llquad'rans  mu-ra'lis  (mfl-ra'- 

Iyh).  [L.]  Astron.  a  See  mural 
quadrant,  b  [caps.]  Astron.  A 
northern  constellation  adjoining 
Hercules  and  Bobtes  ;  —  not  in 
use  by  modern  astronomers 
quad'rant,  a.  [L.  quadrans,  p. 
pr.  of  quad  rare  to  make  or  be 
square.]  Square;  quadrate;  also, 
conformable  (to  or  with).  Obs. 
quad'rant,  n.  [See  quadrant, 
«.]  1.  A  quadrangle. 

2.  A  square,  as  of  a  chessboard, 
or  anything  square  in  form; 
also,  /?.,  a  side  of  a  square.  Obs. 

3.  =  QU  IDRANS,  8.  [PASS, 
quadrant  compass.  See  com-! 
Quadrant  formation.  [So  named 
from  its  prominence  in  Quad¬ 
rant  Mountain  in  the  Yellow¬ 
stone  Park.]  Gent.  AMississip- 
pian  quartzite  of  Montana  and 
adjacent  States. 

Quad'ran  tid  (kwbd'rdn-tYd  ; 
k  wOd-rftn'-).  n.  [  Quadrans  +  1st 
-id.]  Astron.  Any  of  a  shower  of 
meteors  whose  radiant  is  in  the 
old  constellation  Quadrans  Mu¬ 
ral  is. 

quad  ran'tile  (-tYl  ;  see  -n.r.),  a. 


guhir.  Obs.  or  R  b  Inclosing, 

or  having,  a  quadrangle.  Rare.  _ 

quad-ran'gu-late.  a.  Also  quad  !  Quadrantal*  Rare.  [Ohs. 
ranguled.  Quadran eled.  Obs.  quad'rant-ly,  adv  Squarely. | 
quad'rans  (kwbd'rftnz),  n.;  pi.  quadrate,  n.  [Cf.  quadrant  a 
quadrantes  (-rSn'tez).  [L.,  a  i  fourth  part.]  =  quadrant. CM*, 
fourth  part.]  1.  A  copper  or  quad'rat-ed  (kw8d'rat-£d),  a 
bronze  coin  of  imperial  Rome,  Astron.  In  quadrature, 
worth  }  of  an  as^  See  as.  n.,  2.  quad'rate-ness.  n.  See  -ness. 


2.  A  farthing  See  .’id  cue,  2. 

3.  Short  for  quadrans  muralis. 

4.  Her.  A  canton. 


quad-rat 'i-cali  kwBd-rfit'Y-kdl), 
a.  Quadratic.  Rare.  —  quad¬ 
rat  '1-cal-ly,  adv. 


ale,  senate,  care,  itm,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofa  ;  eve,  event,  find,  recent,  maker ;  Ice,  IU.  old  Arh  xaa  .rt.  ■*-  .. — ? - - - : — - .. 

’  ,  ’  .  ,  * ,  *v.c,  iu ,  oia,  oDey,  orD,  Odd,  soft,  connect ;  use,  unite,  urn,  fip,  circfis,  menu; 

0  Forelen  n  ord.  +  Obsolete  \  urlant  of.  +  combined  with.  =  equaU 
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(or  cubict  or  biquadratic)  residue  of  an  integer,  the  remainder 
on  dividing  any  square  (or  cube,  or  fourth  power)  of  an 
integer  by  the  given  integer;  thus,  the  remainder  on  di¬ 
viding  any  square  by  5  is  0  or  ±1,  hence  these  are  the 
quadratic  residues  of  5. 

quad-rat'ics  (k\v5d-rat'iks),  n.  Alg.  That  branch  of  alge¬ 
bra  treating  of  quadratic  equations. 

quad-ra'to- (kw5d-ra'to-).  [L.  q uadratus  squared.]  Com¬ 
bining  form  for  quadrate. 

quad  ra'to  ju'gal  (-joo'gdl ;  243),  a.  Zool.  a  Pertaining  to 
the  quadrate  and  jugal  bones,  b  Designating,  or  pert,  to,  a 
small  membrane  bone  connecting  the  quadrate  and  jugal 
bones  in  the  skull  of  many  vertebrates.  —  quad  ra'to- iu'- 

gal,  n. 

quad-ra'trix  (kw5d-ra'trTks)  7i.  ; pi.  -trixes  (trYk-sSz;  -slz  ; 
151)  or  -trices  (kwbd'rd-tri'sez).  [NL.]  Geom.  A  curve 
used  in  the  quadrature  of  other  curves, 
quad-ra'trix  of  Di  nos'tra-tus  (dT-n5s'trd-tus).a  curve  invent¬ 
ed  probably  by  Hippias  (430  b.  c.),  named  by  Dinostratus 
a  hundred  years  later,  whose  Cartesian  equation  is  y  = 

xcot  — ;  if  accurately  drawn  it  would  serve  to  trisect  an 
la 

angle.  —  q.  of  TBchirn'hau'sen  (chtrn'hou'zen  or  cbirn'hau'- 
zen)  [after  the  inventor,  E.  W.  von  Tschirnhausen  (1651- 

1708)],  the  curve  whose  equation  is  y  =  a  cos  ;  if  accu- 
.  2  a 

rately  drawn  it  would  serve  to  “  square  the  circle.” 

quad'ra-ture  (kw5d'rri-tur),  n.  [L.  quadratura:  cf.  F.  quad¬ 
rature.  See  quadrate,  a.]  1.  Act  or  process  of  squaring 

or  making  square  ;  specif.,  quadrature  of  the  circle. 

2  Square  shape  ;  also,  something  square  in  shape,  as  a 
place  or  region  ;  a  square.  Obs.  or  R. 

3.  Integral  Calculus.  The  integral  used  in  obtaining  the 
area  bounded  by  a  curve ;  hence,  the  definite  integral  of 
any  function  of  one  variable  with  respect  to  that  variable. 

4.  Astron.  a  The  relation  of  two  heavenly  bodies  when 
distant  from  each  other  90°,  or  a  quarter  of  a  circle;  as, 
the  sun  is  in  quadrature  with  a  star,  b  Either  of  two 
points  on  an  orbit  in  a  middle  position  between  the  syz- 
ygies;  as,  the  quadratures  of  the  moon  (points  where, 
the  moon  being  in  quadrature  with  the  sun,  one  half  of  the 
lunar  disk  is  illumined). 

5.  Physics.  A  relation  characterized  by  a  phase  difference 
of  90J  between  two  periodic  functions,  as  the  sinusoidal 
waves  of  an  alternating-current  force. 

In  quadrature,  Her .,  in  quadrangle.  Obs.  —  q .  of  the  circle,  the 
problem  of  finding  the  side  of  a  square  exactly  equal  in  area 
to  a  given  circular  area.  Arithmetical  solution,  expressing 
the  side  of  the  square  in  closed  form,  as  by  a  terminate 
decimal,  and  geometrical  solution,  constructing  such  a 
square  with  rules  and  compasses,  have  alike  been  proved 
impossible  ( Lambert ,  1761;  Lindemann,  1882). 

quad  ra'tus  (kw5d-ra'tfts),  n.  [L.,  square.]  Anat.  Any 
of  several  muscles  ;  esp. :  a  The  ||  quad-ra'tug  fe'mo-ris  (fgm'- 
8-rTs),  arising  from  the  tuberosity  of  the  ischium  and  in¬ 
serted  into  the  femur  between  the  trochanters.  It  rotates 
the  thigh  outward,  b  The  ||  quad-ra'tus  lum-bo'rum,  a  deep 
muscle  of  each  side  arising  from  the  iliolumbar  ligament 
and  adjacent  parts  of  the  crest  of  the  ilium,  and  inserted 
into  the  last  rib  and  transverse  processes  of  the  upper  four 
lumbar  vertebrae. 

quad-ren'ni-al  (kw5d-r£n'T-<zl),  a.  [L.  quadriennium  a 
space  of  four  years  ;  quadri-  in  comp.,  akin  to  qualtuor  four 
-f-  annus  year  ;  cf.  L.  quadriennis.  See  quadrate;  annual.] 

1.  Comprising,  or  lasting  through,  four  years  ;  as,  a  quad¬ 
rennial  period. 

2.  Occurring  once  in  four  years,  or  at  the  end  of  every 
four  years  ;  as,  quadrennial  games. 

quad-ren'ni-al,  n.  a  A  quadrennial  period.  Obs.  d‘  R.  b 
A  quadrennial  event,  c  A  celebration  on  a  fourth,  or  quad¬ 
rennial,  anniversary  ;  also,  the  anniversary  itself, 
quad  ren'nl-um  (-ftm),  n. ;  L.  pi.  -nia  (-d).  [NL.  See 
quadrennial.]  A  space  or  period  of  four  years. 

quad'ri-  (kw5d'rT-).  [L.,  akin  to  qjialtuor  four.  See  pour.] 
A  combining  form  meaning  four,  four  times ,  fourfold; 
as  in  gwerdrzcapsular.  In  Latin  words  in  which  the  second 
element  begins  with  p ,  and  in  a  few  others,  spelt  quadru-. 

quad'ric  (rtk),  a.  1  .Math  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  second 
degree;  — used  where  there  are  more  than  two  variables, 
as  in  solid  geometry,  and  with  reference  to  quantics. 

2.  Having  four  parts  or  principal  elements. 

quadric  crank  chain.  Kinematics ,  a  chain  consisting  of  four 

links  joined  by  four  turning  pairs.  


Quad  ra-tif 'er  a  (kwfld'ra-tYf'- 
?r-d),  n.  ]>/.  (NL.l  =  Sauropsi- 
da.  —  quad  ra-tli'er-ou8(-u8),a. 
quad  ra  to-m  an-dib'u-lar 
ULwBd-ra'to-man-dTb'O-ldr),  a. 
Zool.  Pert,  to  the  quadrate  bone 
and  the  lower  jaw. 
quad  ra  to-quad-rat'lc  (-kw5d- 
rftt'Ik),  a.  Alg.  Biquadratic, 
quad  ra  to-Bqua-mo'sal.a.  Zool. 
See  QUA  DRATO-. 

quad-ra'tum  (-ra'tiim),  n.  [L., 
neut.  of  quadrat  in*  square  :  see 
quadrate.]  Medieval  Music,  a 
A  natural  (Q).  See  B.  b  A  breve, 
quad  rau-ric'u-lar  (kw5dT6- 
rlk'fl-ldr),  a.  See  quadri-. 
qua'dred,  p.  p.  of  quadek.  Obs. 
quadrein.  4*  quatrain. 
quad'rel  (kwCd'r^l),  n.  [It. 
quadrello,  in  sense  2,  LL.  quad - 
rellus ,  fr.  L.  quadrus  square.] 

1.  A  square  piece  of  turf  or  peat. 
Dial.  Eng. 

2.  A  square  brick,  tile,  etc.  Obs. 
quad'ren.  quad  ran. 
quad-ren'ni-al-ly,  ad v.  of  quad- 
kknnial. 

quad 'rent.  +  quadrant. 
quad  ri-a'late.  a.,  quad  rl-an'- 
nu  late,  "..quad'ri-ar-tic'u-late, 
■ar-tic'u-lat  ed.  a.  See  quadri-. 
uad  ri-bas'ic(-bas'Ik), a. Chem. 
'etrabasic.  [quatkerle.I 
quad'rl-ble.  4*  quadrable,| 
quad  ri-cap'su-lar,  a.  Lot.  Hav¬ 
ing  four  capsules. 
quadTi-cap'su-late.  a.,  quad'ri- 
car'l-nate.  a.,  quad'ri-cel'lu- 
lar.  a.  See  quadri*. 
quad'rl-chord  (kw5d'rY-k8rd), 
«.  =  tetkachord 
quad  ri-cll'i-ate.a.  SeeQUADRi-. 
quad  ri-cin'i  um  (kwOd'rl-sIn'- 
T-um),  n.  [NL.  ;  quadri-  +  L. 
canere  to  sing.]  Music.  A  com¬ 
position  in  four  voice  parts. 


quad'rl-cone,  n.  _  Geom.  A  cone 
whose  directrix  is  a  conic, 
quad'ri- corn  (-korn),  quad Tl- 
cor'nous t -kor'nus), a.  [qttadri- 
L.  cornu  horn.]  Four- horned, 
quad  rl-cos'tate,  quad  ri- 

cot  y-le'don-ous,  a.  See  quad¬ 
ri-. 

quad  ri-crea-cen'tic.  quad'ri- 
cre3-cen'toid.  a.  Haying  four 
crescentic  folds  ;  —  said  of  cer¬ 
tain  mammalian  teeth. 

3uad/ri-cus'pid.  quad  ri-cua'pi- 
ate.  a.,  quad  ri-den'tate. 
quad  ri-dig'i-tate(-dlj'I-tat), a. 
See  quadri-. 

quad  ri-en'ni-al, 'T.  quad'rl-en'* 
ni  um,  U.  =  QUADUENNIA  L, 
QUADRENNIUM. 

quad  ri-fa'rl-oua  (kwSd'rT-fa'- 
rr-ils  :  11.5),  o.  [L.  quadri  farms 
fourfold.]  Arranged  in  four 
rows  or  ranks.  —  quad'ri-fa'ri- 
ous-ly.  "dv.  [foci.  I 

quad  ri  fo'cal,  a.  Having  four| 
quad'ri-foll.  n.  =  quatdefoil. 
Quad  ri-fo'li-ate,  a.  Hot.  Hav¬ 
ing  the  leaves  in  whorls  of  four, 
quad  ri-fo'li-o-late.  a.  Pot.  Hav¬ 
ing  four  leaflets,  ns  some  com¬ 
pound  leaves.  [foliate.  Obs.  I 
quad  ri-fo'li-ous.  a.  Quadri-| 
quad'ri-fonn  (kwOd'rl-fflrm), 
a.  [Cf.  L.  quadrifonnis  four- 
formed.]  Having  a  quadruple, 
or  fourfold,  form  or  character. 
quad'rl-fronB  (-rY-frhnz),  a. 

( quadri-  -+-  L.  frons  forehead, 
front.]  Rom.  Archseol.  Having 
I  four  faces  ;  esp.,  having  four 
I  equal  and  similar  fronts,  as  cer- 
j  tain  buildings.  [faced.  R.  I 
quadri-fron'tal,  a.  four-1 
quad  ri-fur'eate.  auad'rl-fur'- 
i  cat-ed  (  kat-Pd),  a.  Having  four 
I  forks,  or  branches.  —  quadri- 
1  fur-ca'tion,  n. 


quad'ric  (kwSd'rTk),  n.  [L.  quadra  a  square.]  a  Alg.  A 
quantic  of  the  second  degree.  See  quantic.  b  Geom.  A 
surface  whose  equation  in  three  variables  is  of  the  second 
degree  ;  a  conicoid,  as  a  sphere,  spheroid,  ellipsoid,  parabo¬ 
loid,  hyperboloid,  or  a  cone  or  cylinder  with  circular  base, 
quad  ri-cen  ten'ni  al  (kwBd'rT-sgn-ten'T-ftl),  n.  £ quadri - 
-f-  centennial .]  The  four  hundredth  anniversary  of  any 
event;  also,  a  celebration  of  it.  —  quad  ri  cen-ten'ni-al,  a. 
quad'ri  ceps  (kw5d'rl-s§ps),  n.  [NL.;  quadri-  -j-  L.  caput 
head.]  Anat.  The  great  muscle  of  the  front  of  the  thigh  ; 
—  called  also  Hquad'rl-ceps  ex-ten'sor.  It  is  divided  above  into 
four  parts  (the  rectus  femoris,  vastus  externus,  vastus  in¬ 
terims,  and  crureus)  which  unite  in  a  single  tendon  at  the 
knee  and  extend  the  lower  leg.  —  quad'ri  Cip'i-tal  (-sip'I- 
tftl),  a. 

quad'ri  cy'cle  (kwBd'rl-si'k’l),  n.  [quadH-  -j-  cycle."]  A 
four-wheeled  cycle  or  velocipede  for  pedal  propulsion  on 
roads  or  railroads  ;  also,  a  motor  vehicle  with  a  bicycle  seat 
for  the  driver,  and  a  two-w heeled  fore  carriage  steered  by 
handle  bars.  —  quad'ri-cy'clist  (-kltst),  n. 
quad'ri-lid  (-fid),  a.  [L.  quadnfidus  ;  quadri-  (see  quadri-) 
-f-  ftndere  to  cleave.]  Divided,  or  deeply  cleft,  into  four 
parts  ;  as,  a  quadrifid  petal. 

quad-ri'ga  (kw5d-ri'gd),  n. ;  pi.  -g.e  (-je).  [L.  Cf.  quad- 
rijugous. ]  Class.  Antiq.  A  car  or  chariot  drawn  by  four 
horses  abreast.  See  chariot,  I/lust. 
quad  ri-gem'i  nal  (kwod'rT-jem'T-nal),  quad'ri- gem'i- 
nous  (-nfts),  a.  [ quadri -  -J-  L. gemini  twins.]  Fourfold  ; 
having  four  similar  parts,  or  two  pairs  of  similar  parts, 
quadrigeminal  bodies.  =  corpora  quadrigemina. 
quad'ri-lat'er-al  (-15t'er-al)t  a.  [L.  quadrilat^rus  :  cf.  F. 
quadrilatere ,  quadrilateral.  See  lateral.]  Haviug  four 
sides,  and  consequently  four  angles  ;  quadrangular, 
quad'ri  lat'er-al,  n.  1.  Geom.  A  plane  figure 
of  four  sides,  and  consequently  four  angles  ; 
a  quadrangular  figure  ;  any  figure  formed  by 
four  lines.  See  complete  quadrilateral. 

2.  Something  resembling  or  suggesting  a 
quadrilateral  ;  specif.,  an  area  defended  by  tiuadrllQteral- 
four  fortresses  supporting  each  other ;  as,  the  Venetian 
quadrilateral ,  comprising  Mantua,  Peschiera,  Verona,  and 
Legnano. 

3.  \_caj).]  Eccl.  The  Lambeth  Quadrilateral. 

qua  drille'  (kvvd-drTl';  277),  n.  [F.  quadrille ,  n.fem.,  fr. 
Sp.  cuadrilla  meeting  of  four  or  more  persons,  or  It.  qua- 
driglia  a  band  of  soldiers,  a  sort  of  dance  ;  dim.  fr.  L. 
quadra  a  square,  akin  to  quattuor  four.  See  quadrate.] 

1.  One  of  four  groups  of  knights  engaging  in  a  tourna¬ 
ment  or  carrousel.  Obs.  or  R. 

2.  A  square  dance  of  five  figures,  in  f  and  £  time,  four 
couples  of  dancers  taking  part  in  each  figure.  It  was  intro¬ 
duced  at  Almack’s,  London,  in  1815,  and  became  popular. 
The  original  elaborate  and  complex  but  graceful  steps  have 
disappeared  and  the  popularity  of  the  dance  has  greatly 
waned.  Also,  music  for  the  dance. 

qua  drille',  v.  i.  ;  -drilled'  (-dnld') ;  -dril'ling  (-drll'- 
Tng).  To  dance  or  play  a  quadrille  (dance  or  music), 
qua  drille',  n.  [F.  quadrille ,  n.  masc.,  cf.  It.  quadriglio  ; 
or  perh.  from  the  Spanish.  See  quadrille  a  dance.]  An 
old  game  of  cards  played  by  four  persons  with  the  forty 
cards  left  after  tens,  nines,  and  eights  are  discarded. 

II  qua  dril  ld'  (ka'dre'ya'),  a.  [F.  Cf.  1st  quadrille.] 
Art.  Marked  with  squares,  generally  by  thin  lines  cross¬ 
ing  at  right  angles  and  at  equal  intervals  ;  as,  quadrilU 
paper,  or  plotting  paper. 

quad-ril'lion  (kw5d-rTl'yim),  n.  [F.,  formed  like  mil¬ 
lion.  See  quadri-  ;  million.]  The  number  denoted 
by  a  unit  with  15  zeros  annexed  in  French  and  American 
notation,  or  24  in  English .  See  numeration,  Note.  —  quad- 
ril'lion,  a.  —  quad-ril'lionth  (-yfinth),  n.  &  a. 
quad'ri-no'mi-al  (kw5d'rT-no'mT-ftl),  n.  Iquadri-  -f-  -no- 
mial,  as  in  binomial:  cf.  F .  quadrinome.]  Alg.  A  poly¬ 
nomial  of  four  terms.  — quad  ri-no'mi-al,  a. 
quad'ri-par'tite  (kw5d'rY-par'tIt  ;  kwod-rlp'dr-tlt),  a. 
[L.  quadripartitus ,  p.  p.  of  quadriparlire  to  divide  into 
four  parts  ;  quadri-  (see  quadri-)  partire  to  divide  :  cf. 
F.  quadripartite.]  Consisting  of,  or  divided  into,  four 
parts  ;  specif.  :  a  Arch.,  designating  a  kind  of  vaulting  in 
which  the  vault  over  each  rectangle  is  divided  into  four 
parts.  See  vault,  Illust.  b  Of  a  contract,  indenture, 
etc.,  drawn  up  in  four  corresponding  parts.  Rare.  Orf. 
E.  D.  —  quad'ri-par'tite-ly,  adv. 


quad'ri-gate,  a.  tf  n.  Designat¬ 
ing  a  coin  bearing  the  figure  of 
a  quadriga.  Hist.  [geminal.l 
quad  ri-gem'i-nate,  a.  Quadri- 1 
quad  ri-ge-na'ri-ous  (-jt--na'rl- 
t/s),  a.  [L  </ua</rigeni,  quadrin- 
geui ,  four  hundred  each  ]  Con¬ 
sisting  of  four  hundred, 
quad  ri-glan'du-lar,  a.  See 
quadri-. 

quad  ri- hybrid,  n.  Biol.  A  hy¬ 
brid  whot-e  parents  differ  from 
each  other  by  four  well-marked 
characters. 

quadri-ju'gal(k  wbd '  rY-  jdo'gdl ; 
kwOd-rlj'db-gtfl),  a.  [SeeQUAD- 
rijuoous.J  Pert,  to  four  horses 
or  a  four-horse  vehicle.  Rare. 
quad  ri-Ju'gate  (-gfft),  a.  Bot. 
Having  four  pairs  of  leaflets  ;  — 
applied  to  a  pinnate  leaf, 
quad  riju'gous  (-gws),  a.  [L. 
quart  rig  ugus  of  a  team  of  four  ; 
quadri-  (seeQUADRi-)  -f  jugum 
yoke.]  Bot.  Quadrijugate. 
quad  ri-lam'l-nar,  quad'ri- 
lam'i-nate,  a.  See  quadri-. 
quadrilater.  ^quadrilateral. 
quad  ri-lat'er-al-neB8,  n.  See 

-NESS. 

quad  ri  lin'gual  (kwCd'rY-lti)'- 

gwdl),  a.  [ quadri -  +  L.  lingua 
tongue.]  Using,  or  made  up  of, 
four  languages. 

quad'ri-lit'er-al,  a.  Consisting 
of  four  letters;  —  applied  specif, 
to  Semitic  radicals  having  four 
consonants  instead  of  three.— 
n.  A  form  of  four  letters  ;  spe¬ 
cif.,  a  Semitic  quadriliteral  root, 
ua-drille',  v.  i.  To  play  qua- 
rille.  R.  [Quadrille.  I 

qua-drilled'  (kwri-drYld'),  «.| 
quadrille  paper.  Paper  marked 
in  squares  for  painting  embroid¬ 
ery  designs.  Cf.  point  paper. 
quad  ri-lo'bate,  quad'ri-lobed 


(-lobd),  a.  Having  four  lobes, 
quad  ri-loc'u-lar,  quad  ri-loc'u- 
late.  a.  Having  four  chambers, 
or  loculi,  as  the  ovaries  of  many 
plants. 

quad'ri-logue  (kw5d'rY-15g),  n. 
(quadri-  +  Gr.  Aoyo?  speech.] 
A  discourse  in  four  parts  or  by 
four  persons.  Rare. 
quad-ril'o-gy  (kw8d-rtl'6-jY),  n. 
A  tetralogy.  Rare.  [Ri-.l 

quad  Ti-mem'bral.o.  See  quai>-| 
quad-rim'u-lar,  a-  [L.  quadri- 
mulus  of  four  years,  four  years 
old,  dim.  of  quadrimus.]  Endur¬ 
ing  four  years.  Obs.  tf  R. 
quad-ri'mum(-rT'mMm),  n.  [L., 
neut.  of  quadrimus  lour  years 
old.]  Liquor  four  vears  old.  R. 
quad'rin,  quad'rlne.  n.  [OF. 
quad rin,  fr.  It.  quadrino  ;  cf.  L. 
quad rin i  four  each.]  A  copper 
coin  worth  about  a  farthing.  Obs. 
quad  ri-nod'al  (-nod'dl),  a. 
Math.  Possessing  four  nodes. 

quadri-nom'i-nal(-n5m'Y-nr7l), 

</.  Quadrinomial. 
quad  ri-nu'cle-ate,a.See  quad- I 
quad  rin-va'ri-ant  (kwBd'rln- 
va'rY-<7nt),  n.  [quadric  -f  in¬ 
variant.)  Math.  An  invariant  of 
second  degree  in  the  coefficients, 
quad-rip  'a-rous  (kw8d-rYp'd- 
rus),  a.  [quadri-- f  -parous.] 

1.  Med.  Having  given  birth  to 
four  children. 

2.  Zobt.  Laying  four  eggs  in  a  set. 
Quad'ri-par'tite  (kwod/rY-nar'- 
tTt),  n.  The  Tetrabihlos  of  Ptol¬ 
emy,  being  composed  of  four 
works  on  Astrology,  Physics, 
Alchemy,  and  Magic, 
quad'ri-pen'nate,  a.  Zool.  Hav¬ 
ing  four  wings. 

quadri-phyl'louB(  kwBd'rY-fYK 
ms),  a.  [quadri-  +  -phyllous.] 
Bot.  Quadrifoliate. 


quad'ri  par-tl'tion  (kw5d/rY-par-ttsh'izn),  n.  [L.  quadri- 
partitio.  ]  Division  or  distribution  by  four,  or  into  four  parts; 
also,  a  hiking  the  fourth  part  of  any  quantity  or  number, 
quad  ri-quad'rlc  (-kw5d'nk),  a.  [ quadric  -[7  quadric.] 
Math,  a  Formed  by  the  complete  intersection  of  two 
quadric  surfaces  ;  —  said  of  certain  curves,  b  Quadratic 
in  each  of  two  sets  of  variables  ;  —  said  of  functions, 
quad'rl-sac'ra-men'tal-ist  (kw5d'rr-s5k'rd-mgn'tal-Tst) ) 
quad'ri-sac'ra  men  ta'ri-an  (-mgn-ta'n-an ;  115)  j 
n-  Eccl.  Hist.  One  holdiug (as  alleged  of  some  16th-century 
Wittenberg  theologians)  that  there  are  four  sacraments,  — 
baptism,  the  Eucharist,  absolution,  and  holy  orders, 
quad  ri-syl-lab'io  (-st-lSb'Tk)  [  a.  Having  four  syllables  ; 
quad'ri  syl-lab'i-cal  (-T-kal)  )  of  or  pertaining  to  quad¬ 
risyllables  ;  a8,  a  quadrisyllable  word, 
quad'ri  syl' la  ble  (kw5d'rT-sTl'd-b’l),  n.  [quadri-  -f-  syl¬ 
lable:  cf.  F.  quadrisyllabe.]  A  word  of  four  syllables, 
quad  ri-va'lent  (kwbd'rT-va'lcnt  ;  kw5d-rTv'd-lcnt),  a. 
[quadri-  -f-  L.  valens,  -entis,  p.  pr.  See  valence.]  Chem. 
Having  a  valence  of  four  ;  tetravalent.  See  valence.  — 

quad'ri-va'lence  (-len6),  n. 

quad  riv'i-al  (kw5d-rTv'i-dl),  a.  [L.  quadrivium  a  place 
where  four  ways  meet  ;  quadri-  (see  quadri-)  -f-  via  way.] 

1.  Having  four  ways  or  roads  meeting  in  a  point ;  also,  of 
ways  or  roads,  leading  in  four  directions.  B.  Jonson. 

2.  Pertaining  to  the  quadrivium. 

3.  Quadrilateral.  Obs.  &  R.  Orf.  E.  D. 

quad  riv'i-al,  n.  In  />/.,  the  four  “  liberal  arts  ”  making 

up  the  quadrivium. 

quad-riv'i-um  (-um),  n.  [L.]  In  medieval  times,  the 
four  “liberal  arts,”  arithmetic,  mus-ic,  geometry,  and  as¬ 
tronomy  ;  —  so  called  by  the  Schoolmen.  See  trivium. 
The  idea  of  a  trivium  and  a  quadrivium  is  said  to  date 
from  the  sixth  century.  The  quadrivium  constituted  the 
higher  division  of  the  seven  “  liberal  arts,”  and  formed 
the  course  for  the  three  years’  study  between  the  B.  A. 
and  M.  A.  degree. 

quad  roon' (kw5d-roon'),  n.  [Sp.  cuarlerdn.  See  quarter 
a  fourtli  part.]  The  offspring  of  a  mulatto  and  a  white 
person  ;  a  person  of  quarter  negro  blood.  Also,  rarely, 
any  offspring,  as  an  animal  or  plant,  of  an  analogous  cross. 
Quad'ru-la  (kwod'roo-ld),  71.  [NL.,  fr.  L.,  a  little  square.] 
Zool.  A  genus  of  fresh-water  mussels  related  to,  and  for¬ 
merly  included  in,  Unto.  Q.  undulata  and  Q.plicata  (called 
three-ridge  by  fishermen  from  the  oblique  ridges  on  the 
shell),  Q.  heros  (called  washboard  from  the  corrugated 
shell),  and  Q.  ebena  and  0.  pusiulosa  (called  niggerriead) 
are  thick-shelled  forms  of  the  Mississippi  Valley  yield¬ 
ing  mother-of-pearl  for  buttons. 

Quad-ru'ma-na  (kwod-roo'md- 
nd),  71.  pi.  [NL. ;  L.  quadru-  in 
comp,  (see  quadri-)  -f~  manus 
hand.]  Zool.  A  former  order  of 
mammals  including  those  in  which 
the  feet  are  formed  like  hands, 
or  all  the  Primates  except  man  ; 

—  opposed  to  Biman  a,  includ¬ 
ing  only  man.  —  quad'ru-mane  Qundrumana.  f  Fore 
(kw5d'rd6-man),  n.  P°ot  °J  Han(l ;  h  Hind 

quad  ru'ma  nous  (kwSd-roo'md-  Foot  o£  a  Mangabey. 
nus),  a.  Zool.  a  Having  four  hands,  b  Pertaining  to  the 
Quadrumana. 

quad'ru-ped  (kvv5d'roo-p5d),  a.  [L.  quadrvpes ,  -pedis; 
quadru-  in  comp,  (see  quadri-)  -j -  pes, pedis,  a  foot :  cf.  F. 
quadrupede.  See  foot.]  Having  four  feet ;  quadrupedal. 
Cf.  biped.  —  quad'ru  ped-ism  ( -Tz’m),  n. 
quad'ru-ped,  n.  Zool.  An  animal  having  four  feet,  as 
most  mammals  and  many  reptiles ;  —  often  restricted  to 
the  mammals. 

quad-ru'pe-dal  (kwod-rob'pe-dal  ;  kw5d'ro6-pe'dftl ;  277), 
a.  Zool.  a  Having  four  feet ;  using  four  limbs  iu  walk¬ 
ing.  b  Pertaining  to  a  quadruped. 

quad'ru-ple  (kw5d'roo-p’l),  a.  [L.  quadruplus :  cf.  F. 
quadruple.  See  quadri-  ;  cf.  double.]  Fourfold  ;  as,  to 
make  quadruple  restitution.  —  quad'ru-ple,  adv. 

Quadruple  Alliance.  Hist,  a  An  alliance  formed  in  Febru¬ 
ary.  1719,  by  the  addition  of  the  Netherlands  to  the  Triple 
Alliance  (1718)  composed  of  Great  Britain,  France,  and  Aus¬ 
tria  (the  Emperor),  against  Spain,  for  the  maintenance  of 
the  Peace  of  Utrecht.  It  guaranteed  the  English  and 
French  successions,  and  settled  the  partition  of  the  Span¬ 
ish  possessions,  Spain  being  forced  to ‘accept  its  condi¬ 
tions.  b  An  alliance  formed  in  1834  by  Great  Britain, 


quad  ri-pin'nate.  SeeQUADRi-. 
quad  ri-pla'nar,  a.  Geom.  Of, 
or  relating  to,  four  planes.  — 
quadriplanar  coordinates-  See 
coordinate,  n.,2. 
quad-rip 'li-cate  (kwBd-rYp'IY- 
k.lt),  quad-rip 'li-cat  ed  (-kat'- 
Pd),  a.  =  quadruplicate. 
quad  ri-po'lar,  a.  SeeQUADRi-. 
quadTi-por'ti-cus.  n.  [NL.  ; 
quadri-  -f  L.  porticus  portico.] 
A  peristyle,  that  is,  a  nearly 
square  atrium  surrounded  by 
colonnaded  porticoes. 

?uad  ri-pul  mo-na-ry,  a.  Zool. 

laving  tour  pulmonary  sacs, 
quad'ri-ra'di-ate.w.  Four- raved, 
quad'ri-reme  (kw5d'rT-rem),  n. 
[L.  quadriremis ;  qualtuor  lour 
+  remits  an  oar.]  See  galley, 2. 
quad'ri-sect  (-sPkt),r.  t.  [quadri- 
+  L.  secare,  sectutn,  to  cut.]  To 
divide  into  four  equal  parts.  — 
quad  ri-Bec'tion  (-sek'shan),  n. 
quad  ri-Bep'tate,  a.  See  quad¬ 
ri-. 

quadTi-se'ri-al,  a.  Arranged  in, 
or  having,  four  series  or  rows; 
specif..  Dot.,  tetrastichou6. 
quad  ri  se'tose,  a.,  quad'ri  spi'- 
ral.  a.  SeeQUADRi. 
quad'ri-Bul'cate.  quad'H-sul'- 
cat-ed.  a.  Having  tour  sulci, 
quad  ri  tu-ter'eu  lar,  quad'ri- 
tu  ber'eu  late,  a.  SeeQUADRi-. 
quad  ri-u'rate.  n.  Chem.  An  un¬ 
stable  acid  salt  of  uric  acid  in 
which  only  one  fourth  of  the 
available  hydrogen  is  replaced. 
It  is  in  this’ form  that  the  acid 
is  thought  normally  to  exist  in 
the  blood  and  urine, 
quad'ri-valve,  quad'ri-valv'u- 
lar.  a.  Four-valved. 
quad'ri-valve,  n.  A  door,  shut¬ 
ter.  etc.,  or  an  instrument  hav¬ 
ing  four  valves  or  folds. 


quad-riv'i-ous  (kwbd-rYv'Y-tls), 
a.  [See  quadrivial.]  Going 
in  four  directions.  Rare. 

?uad  riv'i-rate,  n.  [quadri-  4- 
vir  man.]  A  group  or  union 
of  four  men.  Obs. 
quad  ri-vol'tine  (kw8d'rY-v5K 
tin),  a.  [eiuadri-  +  It.  volta 
turn,  time.]  Producing  four 
crops  of  cocoons  in  one  year  ;  — 
said  of  certain  varieties  of  silk¬ 
worms.  —  quad'ri-vol'tine,  n. 
quadron.  +  quad  ran. 
quadru-.  Var.  of  quadri-. 
quad'rum  ikwCd'rftm),  n.  [L., 
a  square.]  =  quadratum  a. 
quad-ru'ma-nal  (kwbd-roo'md*. 
nal),  a.  Quadrumanous. 
quad  rum' vi-rate  (-rDm'vY-rfit), 
n.  A  group  or  association  of  four 
men.  Obs.  &-  R.  [tite.I 

quadrupartite.  f  quadri  pa  r-| 

auad-ru'pe-dan  (kwQd-rot)'pP- 
dn),  a.  Quadruped.  Rare. 
quad-ru'pe  dant  (-dant),  n.  [L. 
(/uadrufiedans.)  A  quadruped. 
R.  —  quad-ru'pe-dant,  a.  R. 
quad-ru'pe-dant.  v.  i.  To  use 
all  four  feet.  A'once  Word. 
quad-ru'pe-date,  v.  t.  To  make 
a  quadruped  of.  —  v  t.  To  go 
on  four  feet.  —  quad-ru  pe-da'- 
tion(-da'shi7n ),  u.  AH  Obs.  or  R. 
quad'ru-ped  ed,  a.  Four-footed. 

quad-ru'pe-dous  (kw5d-r6o'p6- 
a«s),  a.  Quadruped.  Rare. 
quad'ru-pl.  Quadruple.  R.  Sp. 
quad'ru  plate,  a.  [L.  qvadru- 
plafus,  p.  p.  of  quad rvplare .] 
Quadruple.  Obs. 
quad'ru-plate  (-nlat),  v.  t.  To 
quadruple.— quad  Tu-pla'tion,». 
quad' ru-pla' tor.  n.  [L.l  Obs.  Sf 
R.  1.  One  who  makes  fourfold 
restitution. 

2.  A  spy  ;  informer. 


tood,  foot ;  out,  oil ;  chair  ;  go  ;  sing,  ii)k  ;  then,  thin ;  nature,  verdure  (250) ;  K  =  ch*in  G.  ich,  ach  (144) ;  boN  ;  yet ;  zh  =  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Guide. 
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QUALIFIEDNESS 


France,  Spain,  and  Portugal,  supporting  Maria  in  Portugal 
and  Isabella  in  Spain  against  claimants  to  their  thrones. 
—  quadruple  counterpoint,  Mttsic,  four- part  counterpoint  in 
which  the  pans  are  interchangeable  without  violating  con¬ 
trapuntal  rules.  —  q. -expansion  engine.  See  compound  en¬ 
gine.  —  q.  point,  Phus.  C/tcm .,  a  point  representing  a  set  of 
conditions  under  which  four  phases  of  a  system  can  be  in 
equilibrium.  —  q.  quaver,  Music ,  a  sixty-fourth  note.  —  q. 
star,  four  stars  in  one.  —  q.  time.  Music.  See  time,  n.,  13  a. 
quad'ru  pie  (k\v5d'r<56-pT),  n.  [Cf.  F.  quadruple,  L.  quad - 
ruplum.]  1.  A  sum  or  amount  four  times  as  great  as  an¬ 
other  ;  a  fourfold  amount ;  as, the  quadruple  of  one’s  taxes. 

2.  A  coin  worth  four  pistoles.  Obs. 

3.  A  printing  press  making  four  impressions  at  once, 
quad'ru-ple,  V.  t.  ;  quad'ru-pled  (-p’ld)  ;  quad'ru-pling 

(-plTng).  [L.  quadruplare :  cf.  F.  quadrupler.]  To  mul¬ 
tiply  by  four  ;  to  increase  fourfold  ;  to  double  twice, 
qu  td'ru-ple,  v.  i.  To  be  multiplied  by  four  ;  to  increase 
fourfold  ;  to  become  four  times  as  much, 
quad'ru-plet  (k\v5d'rdb-pl5t),  n.  [From  quadruple.] 

1.  A  collection  or  combination  of  four  of  the  same  kind  ; 
specif.,  pi.,  four  children  born  in  the  same  labor. 

2.  A  cycle  f»r  carrying  four  riders,  so  arranged  that  all 
the  riders  can  assist  in  the  propulsion. 

quad'ru-plex  (  plSks),  a.  [L.  See  quadri- ;  cf.  DurLEX.] 

1.  Fourfold  ;  folded  or  doubled  twice. 

2.  Electric  Telegraph.  Pertaining  to  or  designating  a  sys¬ 
tem  by  which  four  messages,  two  in  each  direction,  may 
be  sent  simultaneously  over  one  wire. 

quadruplex  engine,  a  quadruple-expansion  engine, 
quad'ru  pies,  n.  Teleg.  A  quadruplex  instrument, 
quad'ru  plex,  v.  t.  Teleg.  To  make  quadruplex. 
quad-ru'pll-cate  (kvv5d-roo'plT-kat),  v.  t.  ;  quad-ru'pli- 
cat'ed  (-kat'gd) ;  quad-ru'pli-cat'ing  (-kat'Tng).  [L. 
quadruplicalus ,  p.  p.  of  quadruplicare ,  fr.  quadruplex 
fourfold.  See  quadruplex.]  To  quadruple, 
quad-ru'pli  cate  (-kat),  a.  [L.  quadruplicalus ,  p.  p  ] 
Fourfohl ;  doubled  twice  ;  four  times  repeated.  Specif.  : 
Math.  Raised  to  the  fourth  power  ;  as,  a  quadruplicate. 
proportion  or  ratio.  —  n.  In  pi. :  Four  things,  as  copies 
of  a  document,  corresponding  exactly  in  all  ways. 

In  quadruplicate,  in  four  copies  alike  in  all  particulars, 
qund-ru  pli-ca'tion  (-ka'shfiu),  n.  [L.  quadruplicatio .] 

1.  Act  of  making  fourfold  ;  a  taking  four  times  the  simple 
sum  or  amount  ;  also,  state  of  being  or  being  made  four¬ 
fold  ;  a  thing  that  is  fourfold. 

2.  Civil  ti*  Canon  Imuk  A  pleading  answering  to  the  com¬ 
mon-law  rebutter.  Rare. 

||  quao're  (kwe're),  v.  imperative.  [L.,  imper.  of  quaerere 
to  seek.  See  query.]  Inquire  ;  question  ;  see  ;  —  used 
to  signify  doubt  or  to  suggest  investigation. 

QU3B-si'tuni  (kwe-si'twm),  n. ;  L.  pi.  -ta  (-td).  [L.]  Some- 
thing  8oughtor  required ;  end  or  conclusion  ;  specif.:  Math. 
The  exact  value,  the  unattainable  goal  on  which  a  series  of 
measurements  or  other  approximate  determinations  must 
converge  when  indefinitely  prolonged.  See  error,  ».,  6. 
quses'tor  (kwgs'ttfr;  kwes'-;  277),  n.  Also,  esp.  in  sense 
2,  ques'tor.  [L.,  fr.  quaerere,  quaesitum ,  to  seek  for,  ask.] 

1.  Rom.  Hist.  Any  of  a  number  of  oftv  ials  who  originally, 
under  the  kings  and  the  early  republic,  were  judges  or 
presidents  at  certain  criminal  trials,  but  later  became  the 
treasurers  of  state,  losing  their  criminal  jurisdiction.  The 
urban  guwstors  had  charge  of  the  public  treasure  in  the  temple 
of  Saturn,  and  the  military  gnsestorst instituted  in  421  n.  c.)  acted 
as  chief  assistants  to  the  provincial  governors  and  military  com¬ 
manders,  having  also  a  certain  degree  of  military  power. 

2.  Eccl.  Hist.  An  authorized  agent  of  the  Pope  or  a  bishop 
for  the  granting  of  indulgences  to  those  who  joined  or  sup¬ 
ported  the  Crusades,  contributed  to  monasteries,  churches, 
etc.,  and  for  the  collection  of  alms;  a  pardoner.  The  of¬ 
fice  was  abolished  (July  16,  1562)  by  the  Council  of  Trent. 

quaes  to'rl-al  (kwgs-to'rT-ftl  ;  kwes-  ;  201),  a.  Also  ques- 
to'ri-al.  [L.  quaestorius  -f-  -rtf.]  Of  or  pert,  to  a  quaestor, 
quaff  (kwaf),  v.  t.  ;  quaffed  (kw&ft);  quaff'ino.  [Orig. 
uncert]  To  drink  freely;  to  drink  copiously  of;  to 
swallow  in  large  drafts ;  also,  to  affect  in  a  specified  way 
by  drinking.  “  Quaff  immortality  and 
joy.”  Milton. 

quait,  v.  i.  To  drink  deeply ;  to  drink, 
quail,  n.  A  qualf- 
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ing,  or  that  which 
is  q  u  a  f  f  e  d  ;  a 
drink. 

quag'ga  (kwXg'- 
a),  n.  [Zulu  (?) 
qaqa  anything 
striped  or  speck¬ 
led  ;  taken  by  jEi 
the  Dutch  as  the 

name  of  the  quag-  _ _  .  _  . 

ga.l  a  A  South 

African  wild  ass  Qungga. 

( Equus  qnagga)  allied  to  the  zebras,  exterminated  during 
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the  19th  century.  The  upper  parts  were  reddish  brown 
striped  with  darker  on  the  head,  shoulders,  and  fore  part 
of  the  body,  the  posterior  part  being  plain  grayish  brown 
and  the  belly  and  legs  whitish.  The  ears  were  smaller  and 
the  tail  more  heavily  haired  than  in  most  asses  and  zebras, 
b  Erroneously,  a  zebra,  esp.  Equus  burchellii. 
quag'gy  (kwSg'I),  a.  [See  quag,  quagmire.]  1.  Of  the 
nature  of  a  quagmire  ;  spongy  ;  boggy.  Collins. 

2.  By  extension,  dabby,  yielding,  as  a  body  or  flesh. 
quag'mire7  (-mir'),  n.  [quag  -f-  mire;  cf.  quake.]  1.  Soft, 
wet,  miry  laud,  which  shakes  or  yields  under  the  foot. 

2.  Hence,  anything  flabby  or  yielding,  or  so  appearing. 

3.  A  position  of  difficulty,  as  of  one  caught  in  a  quagmire. 
Syn.  —  Morass,  marsh,  bog,  swamp,  fen,  slough. 

qua'hog  (kwO'hfig ;  kwd-hog'),  n.  [Abbr.  fr.  Narraganset 
Indian  poquauhock.]  An  American  clam  (  Venus  merce- 
naria).  See  9th  clam,  1. 

quail  (kwal),  v.  i. ;  quailed  (kwald) ;  quail'ing.  [Prob. 
the  same  word  as  quail  to  curdle  ;  cf.  OF.  coailliez  est  si 
cume  lait  li  cuers  d’icels  =  L.  coagulatum  estsiout  lac  cor 
eorum  (Vulgate,  Ps.  cxviii.  70  =  Ps.  cxix.70  in  English 
Bible).]  1.  To  die  ;  perish  ;  hence,  to  wither  ;  fade.  Obs. 
or  . i rc/taic ,  or  1  >.<d .  Sp* 

2.  To  become  quelled  or  cast  down  ;  to  sink  under  trial  or 
prospect  of  danger  ;  to  lose  the  spirit  and  power  of  resist¬ 
ance  ;  to  lose  heart;  hence,  to  give  way  ;  shrink  ;  cower. 
Stouter  hearts  than  a  woman's  have  quailed  in  this  terrible 

winter.  -  Longj'cllow. 

3.  To  have  no  result ;  to  be  ineffective  ;  to  fail.  Obs. 
Syn.  —  Flinch,  quake,  tremble,  blench.  See  shrink. 

quail,  v.  t.  To  cause  to  quail;  specif.:  a  To  wither;  destroy; 
impair.  Obs.  b  To  quell;  subdue.  Now  R.  Spenser. 

The  very  crime  that  sut  upon  my  heart  quailed  its  courage  and 
unnerved  my  arm.  C.  Lever. 

quail,  n.  ;  pi.  quail  or*QUAiLS  (see  plural,  n.).  [OF. 
quaille ,  F.  caille,  LL.  quaquila,  qualia ,  qualea,  fr.  Teuton¬ 
ic  ;  cf.  D.  kwakkel,  OHG.  quahtela,  Q.  teach  tel ;  peril,  orig. 
imitative  of  its  cry.]  1.  A  migratory  gallinaceous  game 
bird  {Coturn ix  coturnix ,  syn.  C. 
communis)  oi  Europe,  Asia,  and  Af¬ 
rica.  1 1  is  about  seven  inches  long, 
with  the  upper  parts  brown  and 
black  marked  with  buff,  the  throat 
black  and  white,  the  breast  reddish 
buff,  and  the  belly  whitish.  Also, 
any  of  various  others  of  the  genus 
Coturnix  inhabiting  eastern  Asia, 

South  Africa,  India.  Australia,  etc. 

C.  novsezealandix  of  New  Zealand 
is  believed  to  be  extinct. 

2.  In  America,  any  of  several 
small  gallinaceous  game  birds, 
most  of  which  are  also  called  par- 
tridge.  Specif., in  the  northern  and 
eastern  States,  the  bobwhite  (which  see) ;  in  the  west  and 
southwest,  any  of  several  species  of  various  genera  allied 
to  the  bobwhite,  as  the  California  quail  ( Lophortyx  cali- 
fornicus ),  which  has  an  erectile  black  crest,  the 
back  brownish  gray,  the  throat  black  bordered 
by  white,  the  breast  bluish,  and  the  belly  and 
flanks  marked  with  black,  white,  and  chestnut. 

It  is  often  called  valley  quail  in  distinction 
from  the  mountain  quail  (which  see).  See 
also  Massena  quail,  scaled  quail. 

3.  A  button  quail.  See  Turnix. 

4.  A  prostitute  ;  —  so  called  be¬ 
cause  the  quail  was  thought  to  be 
a  very  amorous  bird.  Obs.  Shak. 

quail  dove.  Any  of  various  trop¬ 
ical  American  pigeons  of  terres¬ 
trial  habits  of  the  genera  Ceotry- 
gon  and  Starncenas ,  several  of 
which  occur  in  the  West  Indies 
and  on  the  Florida  Kevs. 
quail  hawk.  A  small  falcon  (Hi- 
eracidea. ,  or  Harpe,  nov:e.~ealan- 
dise)  of  New  Zealand,  superfi¬ 
cially  similar  to  the  kestrel. 
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European  Quail  ( Cotur - 
nix  cotui'nix).  a  Adult ; 
6  Young. 


California  Quail 


quail  pipe.  A  call  or  pipe  imitating  the  characteristic 
note  of  the  (usually  female)  quail  and  thus  alluring  the 
birds  into  a  net  or  within  range. 

quaint  (kwant),  a. ;  quaint'er  ;  quaint'est.  [ME.  queint, 
queynte,  cobit ,  prudent,  wise,  cunning,  pretty,  odd,  OF. 
cointe  prudent,  skillful,  amiable,  neat,  fr.  L.  cognitus 
known,  p.  p.  of  cognoscere  to  know  ;  con  -|-  noscere  (for 
gnoscerc)  to  know.  See  know;  cf.  acquaint,  cognition.] 

1.  Possessed  of  knowledge  or  skill ;  prudent;  wise;  ex¬ 
pert;  hence,  in  bad  sense,  crafty  ;  artful;  wily.  Obs. 

Clerks  be  full  subtle  and  full  quaint.  Chaucer. 

2.  Characterized  by  ingenuity  or  art ;  finely  fashioned  or 
formed,  as  a  person,  work,  plan,  or  the  like  ;  skillfully 
wrought ;  hence,  of  persons  or  things,  elegant ;  graceful  ; 
nice;  neat.  Archaic.  “The  queynte  ring.”  Chaucer. 
“  A  shepherd  young  and  quaint Chapman. 

To  show  how  quaint  an  orator  you  are.  Shak. 

3.  Too  carefully  or  ingeniously  wrought  or  elaborated,  as 
language,  poetry,  etc.  ;  curious  and  fanciful  ;  affected. 


4.  Strange  but  pleasing  in  character,  appearance,  or  ac¬ 
tion  ;  esp.,  pleasing  because  of,  or  because  of  suggesting, 
customs,  dress,  furniture,  or  the  like  of  former  genera¬ 
tions  ;  having  an  old-fashioned  attractiveness. 

An  old,  long-faced,  loug-bodied  servant  in  quaint  livery.  Irving. 

5.  Proud  ;  haughty.  Obs.  6c  R.  Ox/.  E.  D. 

6  Squeamish;  overnice ;  fastidious.  Obs. 

Syn.  —  See  strange. 

quaint'ly  (kw ant'll),  adv.  1.  Ill  a  quaint  manner  ;  s]>e- 
cif.  :  a  With  elaborate  ingenuity  ;  elaborately  ;  curiously  ; 
also,  artistically;  elegantly;  attractively.  Obs.  or  Ar¬ 
chaic.  b  In  an  odd,  curious,  but  pleasing  fashion  ;  esp., 
in  a  manner  suggesting  former  times, 
quaint'ness,  n.  Quality  of  being  quaint;  also,  an  in¬ 
stance  of  this. 

quake  (kwak),  v.  i.  ;  quaked  (kwakt) ;  quak'ing  (kwak'- 
Ing).  [AS.  cuacian  ;  cf.  Fries,  kuakkelen  to  be  weak  or 
sickly,  to  trifle,  to  act  thoughtlessly  ;  peril,  akin  to  quag  in 
quagmire.']  1.  To  shake,  vibrate,  or  quiver,  either  from 
not  being  solid,  as  soft,  wet  land,  or  from  violent  convul¬ 
sion  of  any  kind  ;  as,  the  earth  quakes  ;  quaking  bogs. 

2.  To  be  agitated  with  quick,  short,  repeated  motions; 
to  shake  with  fear,  cold,  anger,  or  the  like  ;  to  Bbudder  ; 
tremble;  shiver.  “  Quaking  for  dread.”  Chaucer. 

Syn.  —  See  shiver. 

quake,  V.  t.  To  cause  to  quake.  Rare.  Shak. 

quake,  n.  1.  Act  of  shaking  or  trembling;  a  tremulous 
agitation,  esp.  an  earthquake. 

2.  A  tract  of  quake  ooze.  Rare.  Ox/.  E.  D. 

quake  ooze.  Soft,  boggy  ground  ;  marsh, 
quak'er  (kwak'er),  n.  1.  One  that  quakes. 

2.  [cap.]  One  of  a  religious  sect  founded  by  George  Fox, 
of  Leicestershire,  England,  about  1650,  —  the  members  of 
which  call  themselves  Friends.  They  were  called  Quakers, 
originally,  in  derision.  See  friend,  n.,  6. 

Fox's  teaching  was  primarily  a  preaching  of  repentance.  .  .  . 
The  trembling  among  the  listening  crowd  caused  or  confirmed 
the  name  of  Quakers  given  to  the  body;  men  and  women  some¬ 
times  fell  down  and  lay  struggling  as ‘if  for  life.  Encyc.  Brit. 
3  a  An  Australian  night  heron  {Nycticorax ealedonievs). 
b  The  sooty  albatross,  c  Any  grasshopper  or  locust  of 
the  genus  CEdijtoda  ;  —  so  called  from  the  quaking  noise 
made  during  flight,  d  Any  of  several  English  noctuid 
moths,  as  Agrotis  castanea. 

4.  [cap.]  Mil.  A  Quaker  gun. 

Euak'er  ess,  n.  A  female  Quaker, 
uaker  gun  A  dummy  piece  of  artillery,  usually  of 
wood  ;  —  so  called  because  the  sect  of  Friends,  or  Quakers, 
hold  to  the  doctrine  of  nonresistauce. 
quak'ing  (kwak'lng),  n.  [AS.  civacung.]  Actofquaking 
or  trembling  ;  a  shivering  or  quivering, 
quak'ing,  a.  That  quakes,  quivers,  or  trembles, 
quaking  ash,  the  quaking  asp.  —  q.  asr>,  the  aspen.  —  a.  bog, 
a  bog  of  forming  peat  so  saturated  with  water  that  it 
shakes  when  trodden  upon.  —  q.  grass,  a  Any  of  several 
grasses  of  the  genus  Briza,  having  slender- 
stalked  and  pendulous  ovate  spikelets, 
which  quake  and  rattle  in  the  wind.  B. 
maxima  is  the  large  quaking  grass  ;  B.  me¬ 
dia  and  B.  minor  nave  smaller  spikelets.  b 
Rattlesnake  grass  ( Panicularia  canadensis). 
qua'le  (kwa'le),  n.;  pi.  -lia  (-lT-d).  [L.,  neut. 
sing,  of  qualis  of  what  kind.]  A  quality 
considered  as  an  independent  object ;  also, 
a  tiling  considered  as  having  a  quality, 
qual  i  fi-ca'tion  (kw51'T-fi-ka'slmn),  n.  [Cf. 

F.  qualification.  See  qualify.]  1.  Act  of 
qualif}ring,  or  state  of  being  qualified. 

2.  That  which  qualifies  ;  any  natural  endow¬ 
ment,  or  any  acquirement,  which  fits  a  per¬ 
son  for  a  place,  office,  or  employment,  or  to 
sustain  any  character  ;  an  enabling  quality  or  Quaking 
circumstance;  requisite  capacity  or  posses-  Grass  (Briza 
Sion  ;  also,  a  requisite  or  essential  of  a  thing,  media).  *%) 
There  is  no  qualification  for  government  but  virtue  and  wis¬ 
dom,  actual  or  presumptive.  Burke. 

3.  Act  of  ascertaining  the  quality  of  a  thing. 

4.  Act  of  limiting,  or  state  of  being  limited  ;  that  which 
qualifies  by  limiting ;  modification  ;  restriction  ;  hence, 
abatement ;  as,  to  promise  without  qualijication. 

5.  Character;  nature.  Obs. 

qual'i-fi  ca'tor  (kw51'T-fT-ka'ter),  n.  [LL.]  R.  C.  Ch. 
An  officer  whose  business  it  is  to  examine  and  prepare 
causes  for  trial  in  the  ecclesiastical  courts, 
qual'i-fied  (  fid),  p.  a.  1.  Possessed  of  (certain)  qualitirs 
or  capacities,  esp.  good  qualities ;  accomplished.  Obs. 

2  Fitted  by  accomplishments  or  eudowmeuts  for  certain 
purposes  ;  competent ;  fit. 

3-  Limited  or  modified  in  some  way,  esp.  as  to  the  legal 
effect  or  obligation  which  would  otherwise  be  involved  ; 
as,  an  acceptance  of  a  bill  of  exchange  which  varies  the  ef¬ 
fect  of  the  bill  as  drawm,  as  when  it  is  conditional,  or  is  to 
pay  only  at  a  particular  place,  is  a  qualified  acceptance. 
Syn.  —  Competent,  fitted,  capable. 


quad'ru-ple  ness,  ».  See-NF.ss. 
quad  ru'p’.i-ca-ture  ( kwb'l-rob'- 
plY-kd-UJr),  n.  =  quadrupli- 

CATION.  ^ 

quadru-plic'i-ty  (kwBd'rno. 
plYs'T-tY),  ft.  State  of  being 
quadruplex.  [quadruple  | 
quad'ru-ply  (-pit).  m[».  of  I 
quad'ru  ply.  n.  [Cf.  OF.  quad- 
ruplique. ]  Srots  Law.  Quadru- 
plication.  Obs. 

quae 'dam,  n.  [Fern,  of  L.  qui- 
da<n,  sing.  &  pi.]  A  female,  or 
females.  Ohs. 

||  qu®  fu  e'runt  vl'ti  a  mo'res 

aunt.  [L.]  Th ings  which  were 
vices  are  now  ciustoniR. 

I|  qu®  no'cent  do'cent.  [I..] 
Things  that  injure  instruct, 
quaer.  +  quire. 
qua 're  (kwe're),  n.  A  query, 
i!  qu®  re'gi  o  In  ter'ris  no'stri 
non  ple'na  la-bo'ris?  [L.] 
What  region  in  the  world  is  not 
full  of  our  labor 't 

Y'eryil  (rEneid,  I.  4fi0). 
quaritate.  v.  t.  (L.  quaentatns, 
p.  p.  of  quaentarc ,  freq.  of 
quaerere.]  To  seek  or  demand 
earnestly  Obs. 

j|  qu  a'ri-tu  r  (k  w * r'Y-t  n  r  : 
kwe'rY-).  [L.)  It  is  sought; 
the  question  arises 


qua'ry  +  query. 
qua  s't l-o  (k  w  6 


s'e  h  Y-tf  ; 


kwes'-),  n. ;  />/.  qua^tion  ks 

(-S'nez).  [L.J  1.  Question. 

2.  Horn.  Lmr.  A  criminal  in¬ 
quisition  or  trial  :  nlso,  /)(.,  the 
commissions  or  delegacies  for 
the  trial  of  various  offenses, 
quxs'tl-o  vex  a'ta  (vt*k-sa'- 

t  a);  pi.  QUESTION  ES  VEX  AT.K 

(-te).  [L.]  Vexed  question, 
quses'tor  ship,  ».  See -simp. 
quas 'tu-a-ry  (kw? s'fp-ft-r Y  ; 
kwes'-), a.  [L.  quaestuarius ,  fr. 
quaestus  gain,  profit.]  Engaged 
in,  or  undertaken  ns,  a  business 
or  for  money.--//.  One  who 
seeks  first  to  innke  profit. 

{I  qua  vi'de(kwe  vT'de).  [L.] 
Wnich  (;>/.)  see  ;  —  abbr.  qq.  v. 
quaf  Quaff.  Ref.  Sp 
quaff,  f  quaich. 
quaff'er,  w.  One  who  quaffs, 
quaff'ing-ly,  adv .  of  quaffing , 
p.  pr.  (ing.  Obs.  | 

quaff'tideQ  ».  Time  for  drink-| 
quaff  Quaffed.  Ref.  Sp. 
quag  <  kwflg),  n.  Quagmire.  R. 
quag./*  t.  To  quagmire.  Rare. 
quag  {dial,  kwftg,  kwbg),  v.  i. 
[Cf.  quagmire.]  To  quake  or 
quiver.  Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 
quag'gi-nes*  (kw&g'Y-n5s),  n. 
See  -n  kss. 

quag'gle  (kwfig’l  ;  kw8g'’l),  n. 
[Cf.  quag  to  quake.]  A  quiver¬ 
ing.  as  of  jelly  Dial.  Eng. 


quag'mire',  v.  t.  To  insnare 
in  or  ns  ii  in  a  quagmire.  Rare. 
quag'mir  y  (k wflg'mYr'Y),  a. 

\  Like  a  quagmire  ;  quaggy.  R. 
quag'swag'.  »•  ».  [  Dial,  quem  to 
quake  +  swag.v  ]  To  shake. Obs. 
qua'haug  (kwO'hOg;  k  w  d- 
i  hog').  Var.  of  quahoo. 

;  quahte  Obs.  pret.  of  quetch. 

I  quat.  Vnr.  of  quay. 

quaich.  quaigh  <  kwaa),  n.  [Gael. 

]  cuach  ;  cf.  L.  caucus  a  drinking 
|  vessel.  Or.  KauKa. I  A  small 
shallow  cup  or  drinking  vessel, 
usually  ot  wooden  staves  hooped 
and  with  ears.  Scot.  [Scot.  I 
quaich  (kwaK),  n.  Sf  v.  Scream.  | 
quaick.  ^  quake,  to  quack, 
quaid.  +  qued. 
quaife.  +  coif. 
quaik.  +  quake. 
quail.  Dial.  Eng.  var.  of  coil. 
quail,  v.  i  3r  t.  [OF.  coat/lier,  F. 
cailler ,  fr.  L.  coagulnre.  See 
coagulate.]  To  curdle;  coag¬ 
ulate.  Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 
quaild.  Quailed.  R*f.  Sp. 
quail'er-y  (kwal'5r-Y),  n.  A 
place  for  quails  in  numbers,  as 
when  kept  lor  fnttemng. 
quail  snipe  a  The  dowitcher. 
Lon 7  Island,  b  A  seed  snipe, 
quati'y  (kwal'Y),  n.  The  up¬ 
land  plover.  Local ,  Canada. 


quaim  «*•  Whom. 

quain.  »\  t  5r  i.  [Of  Scand. 

!  origin  ;  cf  Icel.  kveina.]  To 
wail  ;  bemoan  ;  lament.  Obs. 
quaint,  ».  [Cf.  QUAINT,  a.]  The 
I  pudendum.  Obs. 
quaint,  >•.  t.  [Cf.  OF.  cointier 
See  acquaint.]  To  acquaint. 
Obs.  or  Dial. 

quaint,  /\  /.  [OF  coin  tier.]  To 
adorn;  beautify.  Obs.  —  v.  i. 
To  act  offishly  Obs. 
quaint'ance  *(k  w  a  n't/Y  nt),  n. 
ICf.  quaint  to  acquaint,  ac¬ 
quaintance.]  Acquaintance. 
Obs.  or  Dial. 

quaintise,  ».  [OF.  comtise.] 
Obs.  l.  Ingenuity :  cleverness  ; 
also,  in  had  sense,' cunning. 

2.  An  instance  of  cleverness  or 
cunning  ;  a  trick  ;  stratagem. 

3.  Elegance ;  beauty,  [bearing.  | 

4.  A  device,  esp.  ns  a  heraldic! 
quaintise,  v.  t.  [Cf.  OF.  coin- 
fir  or  E.  quaintise,  n.J  To 
adorn  :  beautify.  Obs. 

I  quaint'ish,  a.  See  -ish. 

|  quair  +  quire. 
quaim.  Scot.  var.  of  quern. 
quaisie  queasy. 

!  quait  (kwat).  «*•  quoit 
qualt  kwat).  Scot.  var.  of  quiet. 
quait.  v.  i.  To  watch;  wait.  Obs. 
quake,  in  ter  i.  tf  v.  i.  [Imitative.] 
I  =  quack.  Obs. 


quake'breech  .  r».  Alsoquake'- 
but  tock.  A  coward.  Obs. 
quake  grass.  =  quaking  grass. 
quakermlre',  n.  p.  Quagmire 

Obs. 

quak'er  (kwak'er),  v.  ».  Quake; 
tremble.  Scot.  Sc  Dial.  Eng. 
quaker  bird  Sooty  albatross. 
Quaker  bread.  In  the  United 
States,  a  kind  of  raised  bread 
usually  baked  in  a  covered  pan. 
Quaker  buttons  Nux-vomica 
seeds. 

Quaker  City.  Philadelphia, 
which  was  settled  by  Quakers. 
Quaker  color  or  colour.  Oliva¬ 
ceous  gray.  [See  -dom.1 

Quak'er  dom( kwak 'Pr-dum).n. I 
Quak'er-ic  (kwak'?r-Yk  ;  kwa- 
kfr'Yk),  a.  Quakerish.  Rare. 
Quak'er-ish  (kwak'?r-Ysh),  a. 
See  -ish .  —  Quak'er-ish-ly,  adv. 
Quak'er  ism  t-Tz’m),  n.  See -ism. 
Quak'er-ize  (-Tz),  »•.  t.  To  cause 
to  become  or  be  like  a  Quaker. 
—  Quak  er-i-za'tion(-Y-za'sh//n: 
-T-za'-),  n.  [See  rluet,  2  c.  | 
quak'er-la'dies,  n.  pi.  Bluets.  | 
Quak'er-ly  (-11),  a.  Sc  adv.  Re¬ 
sembling  Quakers  :  Quakerish. 
Quaker  meeting,  a  A  Quaker 
society  or  congregation,  b  A 
meeting  of  Quakers  for  worship, 
in  which  there  often  occur,  be¬ 
cause  no  one  feels  called  upon 


to  speak,  periods,  frequently 
prolonged,  of  silence ;  hence, 
Col  log.,  anv  silent  gathering  of 
persons;  also,  one  where  men 
and  women  are  grouped  sepa¬ 
rately. 

quaker  moth.  =  Quaker. 3d. 
Quaker  Poet.  Bernard  Barton 
(17K4-1849)  or  John  Greenleaf 
Whittier  (1807-92),  each  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Society  of  Friends. 
Quak'er-ship.  n.  See -ship. 
Quak'er-y.  n.  Quakerism.  Obs. 
quake'taiT,  n.  The yellow  wng- 
|  tail.  Loral,  Eng.  [-NESS-I 
quak'i-ness;  kwSk'Y-m'* ),»  See] 
quak'ing-ly,  adv.  of  quaking. 
quakke.  +  quack,  hoarseness, 
quak'y  (kwak'Y),  a.  Shaky,  or 
i  tremulous  ;  quaking, 
qnal.  +  Whale, 
qualde  Obs.  pret.  of  quell. 
quale.  +  whale.  [quail,  r. I 
quale.  Obs.  or  dial.  Eng.  var.  of  | 
quale,  n.  [AS.  cwalu.J  Death; 
destruction.  Obs. 
qual'i-fi'a-ble  (kwfit'Y-fl'd-b’l), 
a.  See -able. 

qual'i  fi-ca-tive  (-fY-kff-tYv),  a. 
Qualifying.  —  n.  That  which 
qualifies.  Both  Rare. 
qual'l-fl-ca'to-ry  ( -ka'tfi-rY).  a. 
Qualifying;  limiting.  [fiep.I 
qual'i-fled  ly.  adv.  of  quali-1 
qual'i-fied  ness.  n.  See-NE9S. 


ale,  senate,  care,  ftm,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofa ;  eve,  £vent,  £nd,  recent,  nxiker;  Ice,  Ill;  old,  Obey,  orb,  Odd,  s&ft,  connect ;  use,  unite,  (irn,  tip,  circus,  menii; 

U  Foreign  Word.  ^  Obsolete  Variant  of.  +  combined  with.  =  equals. 
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qualified  conversion.  Equity ,  a  conversion  directed  to  a  par¬ 
ticular  purpose.  -  q.  fee,  Law,  a  fee  simple  or  fee  tail  which 
may  determine  upon  the  happening  of  a  certain  event ;  — 
often  called  a  base  fee.  See  2d  fee,  3.  —  q.  negative,  or  q.  veto. 
See  veto.  —  q.  property.  Lau\  See  property,  ?/.,  4. 
qual'i  fl  er  (kwdFY-fi'er),  n.  1.  One  that  qualifies ;  specif., 
Gram.,  a  word  joined  to  another  word  to  qualify  or  limit 
its  meaning,  as  an  adjective  or  adverb. 

2.  R.  C.  Ch.  A  qualificator. 

qual'i  fy  (-fi),  v.  t.  ;  qual'i-fied  (-fid) ;  qual'i-fy'ing  (-fi'- 
Ing).  [F.  qualifier ,  LL.  qualijicare ,  fr.  L.  qualis  how  con¬ 
stituted,  as  -j-  -Jicare  (in  comp.)  to  make.  See  quality; 
-fy.]  1.  To  reduce  from  a  general,  undefined,  or  compre¬ 

hensive  form,  to  a  particular  or  restricted  form  ,  to  mod¬ 
ify  ;  limit ;  as,  to  qualify  a  statement  or  claim. 

2.  Hence,  to  soften  ;  mitigate  ;  abate  ;  diminish  ;  assuage  ; 
to  reduce  the  strength  of,  as  liquors. 

I  do  not  seek  to  quench  your  love’s  hot  fire, 

But  qualify  the  tire’s  extreme  rage  Shak. 

3.  To  make  proportionate  to  ;  to  fit  to.  Ohs.  Ozf.  E.  D. 

4.  To  soothe ;  calm  ;  pacify  ;  —  said  of  persons.  Obs. 

In  short  space  he  has  them  qualified.  Reuser. 

6.  To  modulate  ;  regulate  ;  control.  Obs. 

0.  To  characterize  by  naming  an  attribute  or  attributes  ; 
to  name  descriptively  ;  esp.,  Gram.,  to  limit  or  modify  the 
meaning  of,  as  an  adjective  or  adverb  ;  to  modify. 

7.  To  give  individual  quality  to.  Obs. 

8.  To  make  such  as  is  required  ;  to  give  added  or  requisite 
qualities  to  ;  to  fit,  as  for  a  place,  office,  or  character ;  to 
make  capable,  as  of  an  employment  or  privilege. 

9.  To  supply  with  legal  power  or  capacity,  as  by  adminis¬ 
tering  an  oath  ;  as,  to  qualify  a  jury. 

Syn.  —  Fit,  equip,  prepare,  adapt;  capacitate,  enable; 
temper,  soften ;  restrict,  restrain.  —  Modify,  qualify.  To 
modify  is  to  change  in  form  or  in  certain  qualities  rather 
than  materially  or  essentially  ;  to  qualify  is  esp.  to  make 
less  general,  positive,  strong,  or  severe ;  as,  to  modify  an 
opinion,  an  estimate;  to  qualify  a  statement,  an  oiler,  a 
rebuke.  See  change,  transform. 

qual'i-fy,  v.  i.  1.  To  be  or  become  qualified  ;  to  be  fit,  as 
for  an  office  or  employment. 

2.  To  obtain  legal  or  competent  power  or  capacity  by  tak¬ 
ing  the  oath,  or  complying  with  the  necessary  forms  or 
conditions,  as  on  assuming  an  office. 

qual'i  ta  tive  (-ta-tYv),  a.  [Cf.  F.  qualitalif,  LL.  qualita- 
tivus.)  Relating  to  quality ;  having  the  character  of  qual¬ 
ity  ;  —  often  used  in  distinction  from  quantitative.  —  qual'- 
1  ta-tive-ly,  ailv.  —  qualitative  analysis.  See  analysis,  2  b 
qual'i  tied  (kw51'Y-tYd),  a.  Furnished  with  qualities  ;  en¬ 
dowed.  “  He  was  well  qualitied.'1  Chapman. 

qual'i-ty  (*tT),  n. ;  pi.  -ties  (-tYz).  [ME.  qualite,  F.  qua¬ 
lity,  L.  qua/itas ,  fr.  qualis  how  constituted,  as  ;  akin  to 
qui,  quis ,  who,  what.  See  who.]  1.  In  the  most  general 
sense,  that  which  serves  to  identify  any  subject  in  the  re- 
•pe et  in  which  it  is  considered.  Metaphysically,  quality  is 
one  of  the  categories  (see  category,  1)  and  is  usually  con¬ 
sidered  as  directly  correlative  with  quant  it  y  and  relation , 
although  some  metaphysicians  reduce  both  of  these  cate¬ 
gories  to  qualities,  in  the  last  analysis. 

Quality  is  that  determinateness  which  is  one  with  the  being  of 
the  object ;  if  the  quality  is  changed  the  being  is  changed  and 
vice  versa.  IV  T  Hams. 

2.  That  from  the  possession  of  which  anything  is  such  as 
it  is;  a  property,  characteristic,  attribute,  or  predicate. 
Physical  qualities  were  divided  by  Locke  into  the  primary 
qualities,  or  bulk,  figure,  number,  situation,  and  motion  or 
rest,  and  the  secondary  qualities,  or  such  as  he  held  are  pro¬ 
duced  by  bodies  indirectly,  as  tastes,  sounds,  colors,  etc. 
The  qualities  of  a  body,  we  have  said,  are  tli e  attributes 

Grounded  on  the  sensations  which  the  presence  of  that  particu- 
ar  body  to  our  organs  excites  in  our  minds.  J.  S.  Mill 

3.  A  substance  in  which  a  quality  inheres.  Obs.  <£*  R. 

4.  That  which  constitutes  (something)  ;  proper  or  essen¬ 
tial  being ;  character;  nature;  kind;  quale. 

The  quality  of  mercy  is  not  strained.  Shak. 

6-  Hence:  a  Special  or  temporary  character;  capacity; 
profession  ;  occupation  ;  assumed  or  asserted  rank,  part, 
or  position.  “In  quality  of  an  antiquary.”  Gray,  b 
Class,  kind,  or  grade ;  as,  a  fine  quality  of  yarn  ;  origi¬ 
nally,  rank  or  position  in  society. 

We  lived  most  joyful,  obtaining  acquaintance  with  many  of 
the  city  not  of  the  meanest  quality.  Huron. 

C  Nature,  with  respect  to  origin  ;  occasion  ;  —  so  used  (as 
interpreted  by  some  commentators)  by  Shakespeare  in 
“  Troilus  and  Cressida,”  IV.  i.  144,  and  “  Timon  of  Ath¬ 
ens,”  III.  vi.  117. 

6.  Distinctive  or  peculiar  character  or  kind  ;  distinctive 
trait,  power,  capacity,  or  virtue  ;  distinction  or  individu¬ 
ality. 

Come,  give  us  a  taste  of  your  quality.  Shak. 

7.  Specif.  :  a  Excellence  of  character ;  natural  superior¬ 
ity  in  kind  ;  as,  the  thoroughbred  shows  quality,  b  An 
acquired  trait ;  accomplishment ;  acquisition,  c  Superior 
birth  or  station  ;  high  rank ;  character.  “  Persons  of 
quality."  Bacon. 

8.  A  group,  class,  or  body  of  individuals  possessing  dis¬ 
tinctive  character ;  — formerly  applied  to  actors  as  a  class 
or  guild,  now,  chiefly  archaic  or  dial.,  usually  with  the,  des¬ 
ignating  people  of  good  social  position. 

You  are  not  our  quality , 

But  stand  against  us  like  an  enemy.  Shak. 

9  In  special  senses :  a  Gram.  Manner,  as  denoted  by  an 
adverb;  as,  an  adverb  of  quality,  b  Loyic.  Affirmation 
or  negation  in  a  proposition.  See  mode,  3  b.  first  figure. 
Kant  distinguished  a  third  quality,  calling  it  limitation. 
(See  limitative  judgment.)  c  Acoustics.  =  timbre,  d 


Laic.  (1)  The  character  of  an  estate  as  determined  by  the 
manner  in  which  it  is  to  be  held  or  enjoyed.  (2)  A 
qualification.  Obs.  Scot. 

Syn.  —  Quality,  property,  attribute,  accident,  differ¬ 
ence,  differentia.  Quality,  the  most  general  term,  ap¬ 
plies  to  that  which  is  predicable  of  anything  as  one  of  its 
characteristics;  a  property  is  a  peculiar  or  special  quality; 
an  attribute  is  an  essential,  inherent,  or  necessary,  an 
accident,  a  nonessential,  fortuitous,  or  contingent,  qual¬ 
ity  or  property  ;  a  difference  (or  differentia)  is  a  quality 
which  sets  off  one  species  or  class  of  objects  from  another. 
See  characteristic. 

quality  curve  Steam  Engin.  A  curve  plotted  from  the 
indicator  diagram  and  the  saturation  curve,  showing  the 
dryness  fraction  at  different  points  of  tKe  stroke, 
qualm  (kwam),  n.  [AS.  ewealm  death,  slaughter,  pesti¬ 
lence,  akin  to  OS.  &  OHG.  qualm.  Cf.  quell.]  Pesti¬ 
lence  ;  plague  ;  also,  harm  ;  loss.  Obs. 
qualm,  n.  [Prob.  a  different  word  from  qualm  pestilence ; 
cf.  D.  kwalm  vapor,  G.  qualm ,  MHG.  twulm  a  swoon,  and 
E.  dwale,  dwalm.~\  1.  A  sudden  attack  of  illness,  faint¬ 
ness,  or  pain,  esp.  nausea.  "Qualms  of  .  .  .  agony.”  Milton. 

2.  Hence,  a  sudden  attack  of  fear  or  intense  melancholy  ; 
a  sudden  misgiving  or  faintheartedness. 

3.  By  further  extension,  any  sudden  accession  of  some 
quality,  thought,  sentiment,  or  the  like. 

4.  A  prick  or  scruple  of  conscience  ;  compunction. 

Syn.  —  Scruple,  qualm,  misgiving.  A  scruple  is  a  feel¬ 
ing  of  doubt  or  hesitation,  esp.  in  matters  of  conscience  ; 
a  qualm  is  a  sudden  scruple,  esp.  as  accompanied  by  a  sense 
of  uneasiness  ;  a  misgiving  is  a  feeling  of  mistrust,  often 
mingled  with  apprehension ;  as,  “the  hair-splitting  con¬ 
scientiousness  of  some  eccentric  person  who  has  found 
some  new  scruple  to  embarrass  himself  and  his  neighbors  ; 
withal”  (Emerson);  “with  qualms  of  vague  misgiving  in 
my  heart”  (Clough);  “blank  misgivings  of  a  creature 
moving  about  in  w  orlds  not  realized  ”  (  Wordsworth) ;  “  in¬ 
distinct  misgivings  of  something  amiss  ”  (Hauthorne). 
See  apprehension,  scrupulous. 

qualm'ish,  a.  1.  Feeling,  or  inclined  to  feel,  a  qualm  or 
qualms,  esp.  of  nausea;  —  said  of  persons. 

2.  Like,  or  of  the  nature  of,  a  qualm  or  qualms ;  as,  qualm¬ 
ish  feelings  ;  also,  likely  to  produce  qualms  ;  as,  a  qualmish 
sight;  a  qualmish  ocean  trip.  Shak. 

—  qualm'ish-ly,  adv.  —  qualm'ish-ness,  n. 

Qua-ma'si-a  (kwd-ma'zliY-tt ; -sl-ct),  n.  [NL.  See  camas.] 
Bot.  A  small  genus  of  scapose  liliaceous  herbs  of  western 
North  America.  They  have  edible  mem  brail  ous-coated 
bulbs,  basal  linear  leaves,  and  racemose  blue,  purple,  or 
white  flowers  with  a  spreading  perianth.  See  camas. 
Quam'O-clit  (kwXm'6-klTt),  n.  [Of  Mex.  origin  ;  cf.  Mex. 
quamochitl,  name  of  a  different  plant.]  1.  Bot.  A  small 
genus  of  convolvulaceous  plants,  of  warm  and  tropical  re¬ 
gions,  distinguished  from  Ipomcea  by  the  salverform  corol¬ 
la  and  exserted  stamens  and  style.  Q.  quamoclit  is  the 
cypress  vine  ;  Q.  coccinea ,  the  small  red  morning-glory. 

2.  [/.  c.]  The  cypress  vine. 

quan'da^ry  (kw5n'da-rY  or,  esp.  in  British  use  and  formerly, 
kw  5n-da'rY :  277  :  cf.  contrary),  n.  ;pl.  -ries  (-rYz).  [Orig. 
uncert.]  'A  state  of  perplexity  or  doubt;  a  dilemma. 

Syn.  —  See  predicament. 
quan'dong'  (kwQn 'dong'),  n.  Also  gw  on  - 
dang,  quantong,  etc.  [Native  name.] 

An  Australian  santalaceous  tree  ( Fu- 
sanus  acuminalus) ;  also,  its  edible  dru¬ 
paceous  fruit  (often  called  native  peach), 
or  its  edible  kernel  or  nut. 
quan'net  (kw5n'gt ;  -Yt;  151),  n.  A 
fiat  file  with  a  handle  at  one  side,  to  be 
used  like  a  plane,  as  in  making  combs.  Quandong  Nut. 
qaan'tlc  (kw5n'tYk),  n.  [L.  quantus  how  much.  See 
quantity.]  Math.  A  homogeneous  algebraic  function  of 
two  or  more  variables,  in  general  containing  only  positive 
integral  powers  of  the  variables,  and  called  quadrie,  cubic, 
quart ic,  quintic,  etc.,  according  as  it  is  of  the  second,  third, 
fourth,  fifth,  or  a  higher  degree.  These  are  further  called 
binary,  ternary,  quaternary,  etc.,  according  as  they  contain 
two,  three,  four,  or  more  variables  ;  thus,  the  qu antic  ax* 
+  3 bx2y  +  3 cry-  4-  dy&  is  a  binary  cubic,  denoted  by  ( a,b,c , 
d  £  x,y)3.  When  the  binomial  coefficients  are  omitted,  an 
arrowhead  is  put  on  a  parenthesis,  thus  : }  When  it  is  not 
needed  to  consider  the  coefficients  the  first  parenthesis  is 
omitted.  Cayley.  —  quan'ti-cal  (-ti-kal),  a. 
quan  ti  fi-ca'tion  (kwbn'tY-fY-ka'shun),  n.  [See  quan¬ 
tity.]  Modification  by  a  reference  to  quantity  ;  the  in¬ 
troduction  of  the  element  of  quantity, 
quantification  of  the  predicate.  Logic,  expression  of  the  logi¬ 
cal  quantity  of  the  predicate  term  of  a  proposition  ;  —  thus, 
in  the  proposition.  Some  animals  are  eels,  the  predicate  is 
quantified  by  specifying  that  all  eels  belong  to  the  class 
animals  ;  hence,  Some  animals  are  all  eels. 

The  quantification  of  the  predicate  belongs  in  part  to  Sir  Wil¬ 
liam  Hamilton  ;  viz.,  in  its  extensions  to  negative  propositions. 

De  (fuincey. 

quan'ti  fy  (kw5n'tY-fi),  v.  t. ;  quan'ti-fied  (-fid) ;  quan'- 
ti-fy'ing  (-fl'Yng).  [L.  quantus  how  much  +-/?/•]  1-  To 

modify  or  qualify  with  respect  to  quantity;  to  fix  or  ex¬ 
press  the  quantity  of  ;  to  rate. 

2.  Logic.  To  make  the  logical  quantity  of  explicit.  Cf. 
quantification  of  the  predicate. 

quan'ti-ta  five  (-tu-tYv),  a.  [Cf.  F.  quantitatif]  1.  Hav¬ 
ing  quantity,  mass,  or  extent  in  space.  Rare. 

2.  That  is,  or  that  may  be,  estimated  by  quantity;  that 
may  be  regarded  in  respect  to  quantity. 

3.  Of  or  pertaining  to  quantity  or  the  determination  of 
quantity  :  finding  or  expressing  quantity. 


Quantitative  analysis.  Chem.  See  ANALYSIS,  2  b-  —  q.  system. 
Betroy.  See  petrography.  —  q.  whole.  See  whole. 
quan'ti-ty  (kw5n'tY-tf),  n.  ;  pi.  -ties  (-tYz).  [ME.  quan- 
tite,  F.  quantile ,  L.  quanlitas,  fr.  quantus  how'  great,  how 
much,  akin  to  quam  how,  E.  how,  who.  See  who.]  1.  In 
general,  the  being  so  much  with  reference  to  a  possible 
more  or  less;  the  being  subject  to  distinction  without 
change  of  quality.  Metaphysically,  as  one  of  the  catego¬ 
ries  (see  category,  1),  quantity  is  usually  considered  as  the 
direct  correlative  of  quality  (which  see) ;  and  it  may  be  va¬ 
riously  view  ed  as  merely  more  or  less,  as  a  whole  made  up 
of  parts,  as  a  continuum,  or  as  a  succession  or  series  of  ele¬ 
ments  in  some  sense  like  one  another  and  so  as  measura¬ 
ble.  Psychologically,  two  types  of  quantity  are  discrimi- 
uatcd.  Intensity  (see  intensity,  3),  or  intensive  magnitude 
(which  6ee>,  is  an  indeterminate,  unmensurable  quantum  ; 
all  other  quantities  exhibit  the  characterof  having  part  out 
of  part,  or  extension,  resolving  into  some  form  of  divisible, 
measurable  continuity.  Cf.  def.  7,  below. 

Quantity  is  therefore  in  it*  very  nature  an  infinite  series  —  in¬ 
finitely  divisible  and  infinitely  cdntinuuble  If.  T.  Harris. 

2  Sj atial  dimension,  whether  cubic,  plane,  or  linear; 
magnitude  ;  extension.  Rare  exc.  Math. 

3.  Amount  or  portion  ;  either,  a  measurable  or  numerable 
amount ;  or,  loosely,  any  amount  capable  of  increase  or 
decrease  in  kind  ;  sometimes,  a  determinate  or  estimated 
amount  ;  sometimes,  an  indefinite  amount ;  variously, 
bulk  ;  extent ;  size  ;  number ;  sum  ;  degree. 

4-  Specif. :  a  Relative  amount ;  proportion.  Obs. 

For  women’s  fenr  and  love  holds  quantity. 

In  neither  aught,  or  in  extremity.  Shak. 

b  Great  or  considerable  amount ;  as,  a  medicine  in  quan¬ 
tities,  that  is,  in  large  quantities. 

The  quantity  of  extensive  and  curious  information  which  he 
had  picked  up.  Macaulay. 

5  a  Phon.  t£-  Pros.  Length  or  brevity  of  sounds  (chiefly 
vowel  sounds)  or  of  syllables  as  measured  by  the  time  re¬ 
quired  to  pronounce  them.  As  a  term  of  prosody,  quan¬ 
tity  is  used  chiefly  of  Greek  and  Latin  verse,  in  which  the 
meters  are  based  upon  it,  the  length  of  a  syllable  as  long  or 
short  mainly  depending  upon  the  vowel  utterance,  common 
syllables  (admitting  of  metrical  use  as  either  long  or  short) 
being  such  as  are  long  by  position  (see  position,  3).  The 
so-called  long  and  short  vowels  in  English  (as  long  a  and 
short  a,  etc.)  nave  qualitative  difference  and  aff  ord  no  real 
analogy  to  the  prosodic  quantities  of  the  classic  languages. 
Quantities  are  usually  indicated  by  the  quantity  marks 
called  macron  (-)  for  the  long,  and  breve  M  for  the  short, 
common  quantity  being  indicated  by  the  two  combined 
(-).  Cf .  long,  a.,  7.  b  Music.  The  relative  duration  of  a  tone. 

6.  Math.  Whatever  may  be  operated  upon  according  to 
fixed  mutually  consistent  laws  ;  particularized  magnitude  ; 
one  of  a  kind  of  terms  that  may  be  equal ;  — distinguished 
from  a  magnitude ,  which  is  one  of  a  kind  of  terms  that 
may  be  greater  or  less.  A  yardstick  is  a  quantity ,  its  length 
is  a  magnitude  ;  a  sphere  surface  is  a  quantity ,  its  area  is  a 
magnitude.  The  relations  of  greater  and  less  (which  are 
indefinable,  asymmetric,  transitive,  inconsistent,  and  con¬ 
verses  of  each  other)  hold  not  between  quantities,  but  be¬ 
tween  the  magnitudes  of  the  quantities  ;  these  latter  re¬ 
sult  always  from  particularizing  magnitudes  by  spatial, 
temporal,  spatio-temporal,  or  relational  specifications ; 
two  quantities  that  result  from  particularizing  the  same 
magnitude  are  called  equal.  See  magnitude,  4. 

7.  Logic,  a  In  reference  to  terms  and  conceptions,  (1) 
their  extension,  (2)  their  intension,  or  comprehension. 
Some  logicians  recognize  a  third  quantity,  called  informa¬ 
tion.  b  In  reference  to  propositions,  the  characteristic 
w  hich  makes  them  universal  or  particular,  to  which  some 
add  singular.  See  mode,  3  b,  first  figure. 

8.  Extent  or  duration  in  time.  Obs.  exc.  Law  (def.  9). 

9.  Law.  The  character  of  an  estate  as  determined  by  its 
time  of  continuance,  or  degree  of  interest,  as  in  fee,  for 
life,  or  for  years. 

10.  Elec.  Parallel ;  as,  to  join  in  quantity. 

11.  pi.  Building.  Dimensions,  areas,  volumes,  weights, 
and  prices  (including  that  for  labor)  of  work  erected  or  to 
be  erected.  Eng. 

Syn.  —  See  sum. 

quantity  of  matter,  3/cr^.,mass  as  measured  by  the  product 
of  volume  and  density.—  q.  of  motion,  Mech.,  in  a  body,  the 
relative  amount  of  its  motion,  as  measured  by  its  momen¬ 
tum,  varying  as  the  product  of  mass  and  velocity, 
quantity  lever  Automobiles.  A  lever  for  governing  the 
quant  it  y  of  m  ixture  adm  itted  to  the  engine;  a  throttle  lever, 
quantity  surveyor.  One  who  estimates  or  measures 
building  quantities ;— called  also  building  sumeyor.— 
quantity  surveying.  Eng. 

quantity  theory  (of  money).  Econ.  a  The  theory  that 
changes  in  the  quantity  of  money  are  habitually  a  cause 
rather  than  a  consequence  of  changes  in  the  purchasing 
power  of  the  monetary  unit,  b  Specif.,  the  theory  that 
a  change  in  the  amount  of  money,  other  things  being 
equal,  will  produce  a  proportionate  change  in  price  levels, 
quan'tum  (kwBn'tum),  n.  ;  pi.  quanta  (-td).  [L.,  neuter 

of  quantus  how  great,  how  much.  See  quantity.]  1.  Quan¬ 
tity  ;  amount.  “  Without  authenticating  .  .  .  the  quan¬ 
tum  of  the  charges.”  Burke. 

2.  Specif.  :  a  A  large  quantity  or  amount,  b  A  certain 
(specified)  quantity  or  amount,  esp.  that  allotted  to  one ; 
a  share  or  portion,  c  A  thing  having  quantity;  a  body. 

3.  Math.  A  definite  portion  of  any  manifold  or  extent, 
limited  by  a  mark  or  by  a  boundary.  IT.  K.  Clifford. 

qua  qua-ver'sal  (kwa'kwd-vGr'sfil ;  277),  a.  [L.  qua  qua 
wheresoever  -f-  versus,  p.  p.  of  vertere  to  turn.]  Turning 
or  dipping  in  any  or  every  direction ;  specif.,  Geol.,  di¬ 
rected  from  a  center  toward  all  points  of  the  compass  ;  as, 
a  quaquavei'sal  dip.  —  qua  qua-ver'sal-ly,  adv. 


qual'i-fy'ing-ly,  adv.  of  qualify¬ 
ing,  p.  pr. 

II  qua'lis  ab  in-cep'to.  [L.] 
Such  as  (it  or  one  has  been)  from 
the  beginning.  Adapted  from 
Horner  ( Ars  Poetica.  1*27). 

II  qua'lis  rex.  ta'lis  grex.  [L.] 
Like  king,  like  people. 

II  qua  lia  vl'ta.  fi  nis  i'ta.  [L.] 
A*  ( is)  life,  so  (is)  it*  end. 
qual'l-ta-tiv  Qualitative.  R.  Sp. 
qualite.  +  quality. 
quality  binding.  A  kind  of 
worsted  tipe  used  in  Scotland 
for  binding  carpets  and  the  like, 
qual'l-ty  less.  a.  See  -less 
qual'i  ty-ship  .  ».  See-^nn*. 
qualivre.  qualliver.  +  calivkr. 
qualle.  ^  whale.  [Ob.«.| 

quall'y,  <i.  Turbid;  — of  wine.  | 
qualm,  n.  Croak  of  a  raven.  Ohs. 
qualm,  r.  i.  if  t.  To  have,  or 
cause  to  have,  qualms.  Rare. 


qualm'i-ness  (kwiim'T-nes),  ». 
see  -  v  ess. 

qualm'y  (-Y),  a.  Qualmish, 
qualm'v  ish,  o.  See-isH. 
qual'tagh  1  k  wiil'tiiK),//.  f  Manx, 
also  qunaltaqh,  fr.  quart il  to 
meet.]  The  first  person  one  -ees 
on  going  out  from  home  on  a 
particular  day  Isle  of  Man. 

quam  ^  whom. 
quam 'ash  (kwfim'ftsh  ;  kwd- 
mflsh').  Var.  of  camas. 

||  quam'di-u  se  be'ne  ges'se- 
rit.  [L  ]  So  long  as  he  behaves 
himself  well. 

qua'mireQ  n.  fCf.  dial,  quaw 
•  quagmire,  and  E  quagmire.] 

I  A  quagmire.  Ohs. 
quan.  f  g pan,  w»if..v. 
quan'dang( kwbn'dOng).  Var. 
of  QUANOONO.  _  .  . 

quan-da'ry.  '•  k  »•  To  bring 
I  into,  or  be  in,  a  quandary.  Ohs.  I 


quand  meme'  (kiiN'  mam'). 

f  1 . J  Even  though;  whatever 
may  happen. 

quandong  nut  See  quandong. 

quand  onparle  duloup'.on 
en  volt  la  queue'  (kaN/-tftu 
j>;irl/  dii  l6o'.  Ox'-nilN  vwa'  Id 
kft').  fF.]  When  one  speaks  of 
the  wolf,  one  his  tail. 

quan  do'que  bo'nus  dor-mi '- 
tat  Ho  me'rus.  [L.]  Whenever 
good  Homer  nods.  See  aLIQUAN- 
1)0  BONUS,  etc. 

Horace  (  Acs  Portico.  350). 
quan'dy  (kwOn'dT).  «.  The  old 
1  squaw  duck.  .Yew  Eng. 
quanne  +  when. 
qua-non'.  Var.  of  ka nook. 
quant  (kwflnt  ;  kwont),  w.  A 
punting  pole  with  a  flange  near 
the  end  ;  a  setting  pole.  Eng. 
quant,  r.  t.  8r ».  To  punt,  or  to 
be  punted,  with  a  quant.  Eng. 


quan'ta.  n.,  L.  pi.  of  qi  intum 

auan'ta-tive.  a.  Quantitative. 

Ohs 

quante.  +  quaint. 
quan'ti-cal  (kwfin'tY-ktfl),  a. 
Kelatimr  to  qualities 
I!  quan'ti  est  sa'pe-re  !  (sttp'i*- 
re).  [L.l  What  a  tine  thing  it 
i s  to  he  w i  se !  Terence  ( Run urh  us, 
JV  vii.21).  [-able. I 

quan'ti-fi  a-blef-fT'd-h’l \a.  See) 
quantise  +ouaintisf..  [ /? . .S>>. j 
quan'ti-ta-tiv  Quantitative.! 
quan'ti-ta-tive  ly,  adv  of 

I  QUANTITATIVE.  [-NESS. I 

quan'ti-ta-tive  ness.  ».  Seel 
quan'ti  tied  (kwun'tY-tTd),  a. 
Having  quantity.  Rare. 
quan'ti-tive  ( -t iv),a.  ( See  qua  n- 
tfty.]  Quantitative.  —  quan'ti- 
i  tive-ly.  adv. 

quan  ti-va'lence  (  k  wrtn'tY-vS'- 
I  lens  ;  kwOn-tlv're-Ii-ns),  quan  - 


ti-va'len-cy  (-lr  n-sY),  n.  [L. 

quantus  how  much  4-  E  va¬ 
lence .]  Valence  —  quan  ti-va'- 
lent  (-l^nt),  a.  AH  Archaic. 
quan-tom'e-ter  (kwBn-tfim'*- 
tfr),  w.  [L.  quantus  how  much 
4  -meter. )  Elec.  An  instrument 
for  magnetic  measurement, 
quan'tong'  ( kwbn'tBng').  Var. 

of  QUANDONG.  lficit-1 

quant  suff  Ahbr.  Quantum  suf- 1 
quan'tu-lum  (kwiSn'tp-lfim),  v. 
[L.,  neut  of  guantuhis  how  lit¬ 
tle.]  A  Bmall  quantity. 

II  quan'tum  li'bet.  [L.]  As 
much  as  you  please. 

II  quan'tum  me'ru  it  (mFr'dft- 
Yt).  (1,..  a- much  as  he  merited.] 
Loir.  A  count  in  an  action 
rounded  on  a  promise  that  the 
efendant  would  pay  to  the 
plaintiff  for  his  service  as  much 
as  he  should  deserve. 


|i  quan'tum  mu-ta'tus  ab  iTlo  I 

fl-*.]  How  changed  from  what 
he  once  whs  !  Adapted  from 
Vergil  ( Afneid ,  II.  274,  where 
it  is  said  ot  Hector  when  appear¬ 
ing  as  a  ghost  to  /Eneas). 

quan'tum  suf'fi-clt  (suf'Y-sYt). 
[L.,  as  much  as  suffices  ]  A  suf¬ 
ficient  quantity. 

I  quan'tum  va-le'bat  (vd-le'- 
hfit).  (L..  as  much  »s  it  Mas 
worth  ]  Law.  A  countin  an  ac¬ 
tion  of  assumpsit  to  recover,  for 
goods  sold,  as  much  as  they 
M  ere  worth.  [ns  you  will.] 

quan'tum  vis  [ L .]  As  much! 
quap.  wh  ai\  v. 
quap.  r  i.  To  heave  ;  throb  ; 
palpitate  :  quaver.  Obs. 
quar  (dial  kwfir).  Ahbr. 
Quarry  Ohs.  or  Dial.  Eng 
quar.  ‘  were,  form  of  be. 
quar,  v.  t  $rt.  [Cf.  AS.  acw+sr- 


food,  foot ;  out,  oil ;  chair  ;  go  ;  sing,  iqk  ;  then,  thin  ;  natrire,  verdure  (250) ;  K  =  ch  in  G.  icli,  acli  (144) ;  boN  ;  yet ;  zh  =  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Guide. 

Full  explanations  of  Abbreviations,  Signs,  etc..  Immediately  precede  the  \  ocabulary. 
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QUARTER 


quar'an  tin'a  ble  (kw5r'an-ten'd-b’l ;  qw<5r'«n-tcn'a-b’l), 
a.  Liable  to  be  quarantined  ;  as,  quaranlinable  diseases, 
quar'an  tine  (-ten),  n.  [F.  quaranlaine ,  OF.  also  quaran¬ 
tine,  quarentene ,  quarantine,  quarentine,  fr.  OF.  &  F. 
quarante  forty,  L.  quadraginia ,  akin  to  quattuor  four,  and 
E  .four:  cf.  It.  quarantina,  quaraniena,  LL.  quurentena. 
See  pour  ;  cf.  Quadragesima.]  1.  Law.  At  the  common 
law,  the  period  of  forty  days  during  which  the  widow  had 
the  right  of  remaining  in  the  capital  mansion  house  of 
which  her  husband  died  seized  ;  also,  this  right. 

2.  The  term,  orig.  of  forty  days,  during  which  a  ship  ar¬ 
riving  in  port,  and  suspected  of  being  infected  with  a  ma¬ 
lignant  contagious  disease,  is  obliged  to  forbear  all  inter¬ 
course  with  the  shore  ;  hence,  such  restraint  or  inhibition 
of  intercourse,  or  the  measures  taken  to  enforce  it  ;  also, 
the  place  where  infected  or  prohibited  vessels  are  sta¬ 
tioned.  Now,  in  a  wider  sense,  any  forced  stoppage  of 
travel,  communication,  or  intercourse,  on  account  of  con¬ 
tagious  or  infectious  disease  on  land  or  by  sea.  Quarantine 
regulation  comes  under  the  police  powers  of  a  state. 

3.  A  period  of  forty  days. 

quar'an  tine  (kwdr'&n-ten  ;  kw5r'3n-ten' ;  277),  v.  t.  ; 
quar'an-tined  (-tend  ;  -tend') ;  quar'an-tin'ing  (-ten'Tng ; 
-ten'Tng).  To  compel  to  remain  at  a  distance,  or  in  a 
given  place,  without  intercourse,  when  suspected  of  having 
contagious  disease  ;  to  put  under,  or  in,  quarantine, 
quarantine  flag,  a  yellow  flag  hoisted  at  th**  fore  <>f  a 
vessel,  hung  from  a  building,  or  otherwise  displayed,  to 
give  warning  of  an  infectious  disease,  notification  of  quar¬ 
antine,  or  the  like  ;  —  called  also  yellow  jack,  pelloic  flag. 
quarantine  period-  Med.  The  period  of  time  for  each 
disease  which  must  elapse  before  those  exposed  to  the  con¬ 
tagion,  or  attacked  by  it,  can  be  considered  as  incapable 
respectively  of  developing  or  transmitting  the  disease. 

II  qua're  im'pe-dit  (kwa're  Tm'pe-dit;  115).  [L.,  why  he 
impedes,  or  hinders.]  Eng.  Law.  A  writ  by  which  a  com¬ 
mon-law  action  for  deciding  a  disputed  right  of  presenta¬ 
tion  to  a  benefice  i3  begun  ;  also,  the  action  itself.  Formerly, 
the  action  had  to  be  begun  by  an  original  writ ;  but  now,  by  the 
Common  Law  Procedure  Act,  1860  (23  &  24  Viet  c.  126),  the  ordi¬ 
nary  writ  of  summons  may  be  used.  Cf.  duplex  querela 
quarl,  quarle  (kwbrl ;  kwarl),  n.  [See  quarrel  an  arrow.] 
A  large  brick  or  tile  ;  esp.,  a  curved  fire  brick  used  to  sup¬ 
port  melting  pots  for  zinc,  retort  covers,  or  the  like, 
quar'rel  (kwor'el),  n.  [ME.  quarel,  OF.  quarrel ,  F.  car- 
reau ,  LL.  quadrellus ,  fr.  L.  quadras  square.  See  quadrate  ; 
cf.  quadrel,  quarry  an  arrow.]  1.  A  square-headed  tool 
or  weapon  ;  hence,  from  its  common  shape,  a  bolt  or  arrow, 
esp.  one  for  a  crossbow  or  arbalest. 

2.  Arch.  Any  small  quadrangular  member  ;  as  :  a  A  square 
of  glass,  esp.  when  set  diagonally,  b  A  small  opening  in 
window  tracery  of  which  the  general  form  is  nearly  square, 
c  A  square  or  lozenge-shaped  paving  tile. 

3.  A  glazier’s  diamond. 

quar'rel,  n.  [ME.  querele,  OF.  querele,  F.  querelle ,  fr.  L. 
querela ,  querella ,  a  complaint,  fr.  queri  to  complain.  Cf. 
querulous.]  1.  A  complaint;  an  accusation.  Obs. 

2  Ground  of  complaint;  reason  for  objection,  dislike, 
or  hostility  ;  cause  of  dispute  or  contest.  Obsoles. 

Ilerodins  had  a  quarrel  against  him.  Mark  vi.  19. 
He  thought  he  had  a  good  quarrel  to  attack  him.  Bolins  had. 

3.  Hence,  a  cause  or  case  to  be  disputed  or  defended. 

I  will  bring  a  sword  upon  you  that  shall  avenge  the  quarrel  of 
1 1 1 v  covenant.  !•  r.  \  w  i.  *25. 

4.  A  breach  of  concord,  amity,  or  obligation  ;  a  disagree¬ 
ment;  an  antagonism  in  opinion,  feeling,  or  conduct ;  esp., 
an  angry  dispute,  contest,  or  strife  ;  a  brawl ;  altercation. 

On  open  seas  their  quarrels  they  debate.  Dryden 

6.  Occasion  or  reason  ;  cause  ;  as,  a  quarrel  to  marry.  Obs. 

6.  A  feeling  of  aversion  ;  a  disinclination  ;  objection.  Obs. 

7.  Tendency  to  dispute  ;  quarrelsomeness.  Obs.  tfc  R. 
Syn.  — Brawl,  broil,  squabble,  affray,  feud,  tumult,  con¬ 
test,  altercation,  contention,  wrangle.  See  dispute. 

quar'rel,  v.  i.  ;  -reled  (-eld)  or  -relled  ;  -rel-ing  or  rel- 
ling.  [Cf.  OF.  quereler,  F.  quereller.  See  2d  quarrel.] 

1.  To  find  fault  ;  to  cavil ;  as,  to  quarrel  with  one’s  lot. 

2.  To  violate  concord  or  agreement ;  to  have  a  difference  ; 
to  fall  out  ;  to  be  or  become  antagonistic. 

But  some  defect  in  her 

Did  quarrel  with  the  noblest  grace  she  owed.  Sbak. 

3.  To  dispute  angrily,  or  violently;  to  wrangle;  scold; 
altercate  ;  contend  ;  fight. 

Beasts  called  sociable  quarrel  in  hunger.  .Sir  W.  Temple. 
quar'rel,  v.  t.  1.  To  contend  for.  Obs.  &  R. 

2.  To  quarrel,  dispute,  or  find  fault  with.  Obs.  or  Scot. 

3  To  dispute  or  question  the  rightness  or  validity  of. 

4.  To  compel,  bring,  effect,  by  quarreling  ;  as,  to  quarrel 
a  man  out  of  his  estate  or  rights. 

quar'rel-ing,  quar'rel-ling,  p.  a.  Engaged  in  a  quarrel ; 
also,  quarrelsome  ;  as,  quarreling  factions  ;  a  quarreling 
mood.  —  quar'rel  ing  ly,  quar'rel  ling-ly.  adv. 
quar'rel- some  (-sum),  a.  1.  Apt  or  disposed  to  quarrel ; 
given  to  brawls  and  contention ;  irascible  ;  choleric. 

2.  Unpleasant.  Rare. 

Syn.  —  Pugnacious,  irritable,  irascible,  brawling,  choleric, 
fiery,  petulant.  See  belligerent. 

—  quar'rel  some  ly,  adv.  —  quar'rel-some-ness,  n. 

quar'ry  (kwbr'T),  a.  [OF.  quarre,  F.  carte ,  L.  quadratics, 
p.  p.  See  quadrate.]  Square  ;  hence,  strongly  built ; 
stout.  Obs. 

quar'ry,  n.  ;  pi.  -ries  (-Tz).  [Cf.  quarry  square,  quar¬ 
rel  an  arrow.]  1.  A  quarrel,  or  crossbow  bolt.  Obs. 

2.  A  quarrel,  or  square,  as  :  a  A  pane  of  glass,  b  A  tile. 


ran  to  eat  or  drink  immoderate-  |  quarel.  quarelle.  quarrel 


ly  1  To  fill, choke,  or  block.  Obs. 
or  Dial  Eng.  I  Dial.  Eng.  | 
quar.  v.  t.  To  curdle.  Ohs.  o/-| 
quarantain,  n.  [F.  guarantame  J 
A  quarantine.  Obs. 
quarante.  +  courante. 
quar'an-tine  (k  w fir'd  n-tT n). 
Var.  Of  QUA  KEN  DEN. 
quar'an  ty(kw5r'<?n-t'0,  n  fit 
quarantia,  fr.  quaranta  forty.] 
A  court  of  forty  magistrates, 
in  the  later  Venetian  republic, 
quardecue.  *1*  cardecu. 
quar'deel  (kiir'dal),  n.  [See 
carpel.]  A  cnrdel,  or  cask 
quar  do  fel'ic  (kwfir'dfi-ftl'Tk), 
«.  See  I'ETKonuAi’HY. 
qu&re  d*  quire. 
quare,  v.  t.  [OF.  qvarer ,  quar¬ 
re  r,F.  carrer.]  To  square.  Obs. 
jl  qua're  clau'sum  fre'git  [L.] 
Law.  Because  he  broke  the  close. 
See  6th  close,  3,  trespass,  n. 
quarefour.  +  careour. 


quarelet.  +  quarrelet. 
quar'en-den  (k  w  6 r'<®  n-d’n, 
quar'en-der  (-d?r).  n  A  deep 
red  early  apple.  Eng. 
quar'en-tene  (-ten),  n.  [LL. 
quarentena  a  measure  of  forty 
rods.]  A  furlong  ;  a  rood.  Rare. 
quarentine.  +  quarantine,  n. 
quarere  f  quarrer. 
quarester.  d*  chorister. 
quarey.  quarry. 
quarfe.  d*  wharf 
quar-fel'ic  (kw5r-ffl'Tk),a.  See 
petrography. 
quarfour.  d*  carfour. 
quarfoxe.  d*  carfax. 
quar'ic  (kwfir'Ik),  a  See  pe¬ 
trography. 
quarie.  +  quarry. 
quarter.  QUarrier,  a  candle, 
quarilous.  d*  QUarrei.ous. 
quarion,  n.  =  quarrier,  a 
candle.  Obs. 

quark  (kwfirk).v.  t.  Toquawk. 


quar'ry  (kwbr'T),  n. ;  pi.  -ries  (-Tz).  [ME.  querre,  quirre, 
OF.  cuiriee,  V.  curie ,  fr.  cuir  hide,  leather,  fr.  L.  corium ; 
the  quarry  given  to  the  dogs  being  wrapped  in  the  skin  of 
the  beast.  See  cuirass.]  1.  Hunting,  a  A  part  of  the 
entrails  of  the  beast  taken,  given  to  the  hounds ;  also,  a 
similar  reward  to  a  hawk  which  has  killed  a  bird.  Obs. 
b  A  heap  of  the  game  killed.  Obs. 

2.  Hence,  a  heap  of  dead  bodies,  as  on  a  battlefield.  Obs. 

3.  The  object  of  the  chase  ;  game  ;  esp.,  the  game  hunted 

with  hawks.  “  The  stone-dead  quarry.”  Spenser 

4.  Hence,  any  object  pursued  or  hunted  ;  prey. 

5.  Falconny.  Act  of  attacking  prey.  Obs. 

quar'ry,  n.  [ME.  quarey  ( Oxj .  E.  D.),  for  earlier  ME. 
quarrere,  OF.  quanere ,  F.  carriere,  LL.  quadraria  a 
quarry,  whence  squared  (quad rati)  stones  are  dug,  fr. 
quadrat  e  to  square,  to  hew  (stones) ;  cf.  LL.  quareia.  See 
quadrate.]  1.  An  open  excavation,  usually  for  obtaining 
building  stone,  slate,  or  limestone  ; — sometimes  applied 
also  to  underground  extensions  of  such  surface  workings, 
or  even  to  wholly  subterranean  excavations  for  material 
usually  taken  from  the  surface.  In  its  widest  sense,  the 
term  mines  includes  quatries,  and  has  been  sometimes  so 
construed  by  courts  ;  but  when  the  distinction  is  drawn. 
mine  denotes  underground  workings  and  quarry  denotes 
superficial.  Open  workings  for  iron  ore,  clay,  etc.,  are 
likely  to  be  called  banks  or  pits  rather  than  quarries. 

2.  By  extension,  any  source  from  which  material  may  be 
extracted.  “  Aphrates,  who  is  our*  chief  quarry  for  pre- 
Vulgate  citations  from  the  Syriac  N.  T.”  Encyc.  Biblica. 

3.  A  large  mass,  as  of  stone,  slate,  or  the  like,  fit  for 
quarrying. 

quar'ry.  v.  t.  ;  quar'ried  (-id)  ;  quar'ry-ing.  1.  To  dig 
or  take  from  or  as  from  a  quarry  ;  as,  to  quarry  marble. 
2.  To  make  a  quarry  in  ;  as,  to  quarry  land, 
quarry  face  The  freshly  split  face  of  ashlar,  squared  off 
for  the  joints  only,  as  it  comes  from  the  quarry,  and  used 
esp.  for  massive  work ;— disting,  from,  although  often 
erroneously  used  as  synonymous  with,  rock  face,  strictly 
a  weather-worn  quarry  face.  —  quar'ry-faced'  (-fast'),  a. 
quar'ry -man  ( -man),  n.  ;  pi.  -men  (-men).  A  man  engaged 
in  quarrying  stones ;  a  quarrier. 
quart  (kwfirt),  n.  [F.  quarle,  n.  fern.,  fr.  quart  fourth,  fr. 
L.  quartus  fourth,  akin  to  quattuor  four.  See  four  ;  cf. 
1st  carte,  quarto.]  1.  A  measure  of  capacity,  both  in  dry 
and  in  liquid  measure  ;  the  fourth  part  of  a  gallon  ;  the 
eighth  part  of  a  peck  ;  two  pints.  See  measure,  Table. 

2.  A  vessel  or  measure  containing  a  quart. 

3.  [F.  quart,  n.  mase.]  The  fourth  part;  a  quarter; 
hence,  a  region  of  the  earth.  Obs. 

Camber  did  possess  the  western  quart.  Spenser. 

4.  [Sp.  cnarto.~\  An  old  Spanish  copper  coin.  See  coin.  Obs. 

5.  Music.  A  fourth.  Rare. 

quart  (kart),  n.  [F.  quarte.  See  quart  a  measure.]  1.  Fenc¬ 
ing.  =  carte. 

2.  In  piquet  and  other  card  games,  four  cards  of  a  suit  in 
sequence,  the  highest  four  being  the  quart  major. 
quar'tan(  k\v6r'tan),  a.  [F.  quartain ,  in  fievre  quartaine , 
L.  quarlanus,  fr.  quartus  the  fourth.  See  quart  a  measure.] 
Of  or  pert,  to  the  fourth  ;  specif.,  occurring  every  fourth 
day,  reckoning  inclusively  ;  as,  a  quartan  ague,  or  fever, 
quar'tan,  n.  1.  Med.  An  intermittent  fever  which  returns 
every  fourth  day,  reckoning  inclusively,  that  is,  one  iu 
which  the  interval  between  paroxysms  is  two  days. 

2.  A  measure,  the  fourth  part  of  some  other  measure, 
quar-ta'tion  (kwor-ta'shan),  n.  [L.  quartus  the  fourth  :  cf. 
F.  quartation .]  Assaying.  The  alloying  with  silver  of  a 
button  very  rich  in  gold,  to  reduce  the  gold  to  such  a  pro¬ 
portion  (usually  one  fourth  or  less)  that  the  acid  used  in 
parting  may  act  as  desired  ;  inquartation.  See  parting,  2  a. 
quar'ter  (kwfir'ter),  n.  [F.  qu artier,  L.  quarlarius  a  fourth 
part,  fr.  quartus  the  fourth.  See  quart  a  measure.]  1.  One 
of  four  equal  parte  into  which  anything  is  divided,  or  is  re¬ 
garded  as  divided  ;  a  fourth  part  or  portion  ;  as,  a  quarter 
of  a  dollar,  of  a  pound,  of  a  yard,  of  an  hour,  etc. 

2.  Specif.  :  The  fourth  part  of  a  measure  of  weight  or  ca¬ 
pacity  used  independently  as  a  measure  ;  as  :  a  The  fourth 
part  of  a  hundredweight.  See  hundredweight,  b  Eight 
bushels,  the  fourth  of  a  ton ;  —  used  esp.  in  measuring 
grain.  See  weight,  measure,  c  The  fourth  of  a  chaldron 
of  coal,  d  The  fourth  of  a  pound. 

3.  The  fourth  part  of  a  measure  of  length  or  area  used 
as  a  unit  of  measure  ;  as  :  a  The  fourth  of  a  yard  ;  a  span, 
b  Naut.  The  fourth  of  a  fathom,  c  Naut.  The  fourth 
of  the  distance  from  one  point  of  the  compass  to  another, 
being  the  fourth  of  11°  IS',  i.  e.,  nearly  2°  49'  ;  —  called 
also  quarter  point,  d  The  fourth  of  a  mile,  e  An 
Irish  land  measure.  Orf.  E.  D. 

4.  The  fourth  part  of  a  measure  of  time  used  as  a  unit  of 
measure  ;  as  :  a  The  fourth  of  a  year,  b  A  term  of  study 
in  a  seminary,  college,  etc. ;  — properly,  a  fourth  of  the 
school  year,  but  often  longer  or  shorter,  c  Astron.  A 
fourth  part  of  the  moon’s  period  ;  also,  quadrature  ;  as,  the 
first  or  last  quarter  of  the  moon,  d  The  fourth  of  an  hour  ; 
hence,  the  moment  marking  this,  e  The  fourth  of  the 
night  or  of  the  period  between  two  canonical  hours.  Obs. 
cf-  R.  Oxf.  E.  D. 

5-  The  fourth  part  of  a  measure  of  value  used  as  a  unit ;  as  : 
a  A  farthing,  b  Twenty-five  cents,  a  fourth  of  a  dollar ; 
also,  a  silver  coin  of  this  value.  U.  S.  efr  Canada. 

6.  Naut.  a  The  after  part  of  a  vessel’s  side,  generally 


quarken.  +  querkex. 

quarl.  v.  ».  ICf.  dial,  quar  to 
coagulate.]  To  curdle  Obs. 
quarl  (kwarl),  n.  [Cf.  G  qua/le.] 
A  medusa,  or  jellyfish.  Rare. 
quar’le.  quarrel,  arrow, 
quarled  (kwfirld)  Var.  of 

QUARRELED. 

quar'man  ( dial,  kwfir'mtfn ).  n. 
A  quarry  man.  Obs.or  Dial.  Eng. 
quarn.  "•]•  quern. 
quarof.  +  whereof. 
quarre.  +  quarry.  [rel.J 
quarreius.  Obs.  pi.  of  quak-| 
quarrefour  -fr  cakfour. 
quar'rel  (dial.  kwdr'Yl),  n.  [Cf. 
QUarrf.r.]  1.  A  quarry.  Obs. 
nr  Scot.  Sr  Dint.  Eng.  [5cof.  | 
2.  The  material  quarried.  Obs.  | 
quar'reld  Quarreled  Ref.  Sp. 
quar  'reled  (kwfir'fld),  a.  Made 
with  or  into  quarrels,  as  a  win¬ 
dow.  [rels.l 

quar'rel-er,  n.  One  that  quar-| 
quar'rel-et,  n.  Dim.  of  quar¬ 


rel,  a  square.  Obs 
quar'rel  ous.  quar'rel  lous,  a. 
(OF.  querelous,  F.  (/ucrelleux,  L. 
querelosus ,  fr.  querela.  See  2d 
quarrel.]  Quarrelsome  :  also, 
querulous.  Obs  — quar'rel-ous- 
ly-'i dv.  Obs.  ( Ref.  Sp.  | 

quar'rel-sum.  Quarrelsome.  I 

quar'ren-der  (k  w  0  r'e  n-dC  r). 
Var.  Of  QUA  REN  DEN. 
quarrer,  n.  [OF.  quarriere ,  F. 
camire.]  A  quarry.  Obs. 
quarreure,  [OF.  owarreure.] 
Quadrature.  Obs. 
quar'rt-a-ble.  q  u  a  r'ry-a-b  1  e 
(kwfir'Y-ri-b’l ),  a.  See  ABLE, 
quar'ried  (kwfir'Td),  a.  Pro¬ 
vided  with  prey .  [quarries.l 
quar  ried,  a.  Having  stone | 
quar'ri-er,  n.  [Cf.  OF.  quarre 
square,  F.  carve. J  A  square 
candle.  Obs. 

quar'ri-er  <-T-5r),n.  [OF.  qvar- 
r>er,  F  .  carrier.]  A  worker  in  a 
6tone  quarry. 


corresponding  in  extent  with  the  quarter-deck,  b  The 
part  of  the  yardarm  outside  of  the  slings. 

7.  That  part  of  a  boot  or  shoe  which  forms  the  side,  from 
the  heel  to  the  vamp. 

8.  One  limb  of  a  quadruped  with  the  adjacent  parts; 
one  fourth  part  of  the  carcass  of  a  slaughtered  animal,  in¬ 
cluding  a  leg  ;  as,  the  fore  quarters  ;  the  hind  quarters. 
When  used  alone,  often  designating  specif,  a  hind  quarter. 

9.  a  pi.  Astrol.  Certain  intersections  of  the  spheres,  two  of 
which  are  termed  oriental  and  regarded  as  masculine,  the 
other  two  being  occidental  and  feminine,  b  One  of  the  four 
parts  into  which  the  horizon  is  regarded  as  divided  ;  also, 
a  cardinal  point  or  division. 

10.  The  side  of  a  horse's  hoof  between  the  toe  and  the  heel. 
See  hoof,  Iltust. 

11.  That  which  occupies  or  is  regarded  as  occupying  a 

fourth  part ;  hence,  a  distinct  section  or  division,  or  that 
which  is  in  a  distinct  section  or  division.  Specif. :  The 
territory  or  region  under  or  considered  as  under  any  of 
the  four  conceived  divisions  of  the  horizon  ;  hence,  region  ; 
place ;  also,  point ;  direction.  “  Scour  each  quarter,  to 
descry  the  distant  foe.”  Milton. 

12.  Her.  a  A  bearing,  an  ordinary  or  subordinary,  occu¬ 
pying  the  first  fourth  part  (dexter  chief)  of  the  field, 
marked  off  by  a  vertical  and  a  horizontal  line  meeting  in 
the  fess  point ;  also,  in  modern  blazon,  any  of  various  arbi¬ 
trary  diminutives  of  this.  Cf.  1st  canton,  2.  b  Any  of  the 
four  partitions  into  which  the  field  is  divided  by  horizontal 
and  vertical  lines  through  the  fess  point ;  also,  any  of  any 
number  of  partitions  of  a  shield  divided  by  quartering 
(see  grand  quarter).  Thus  the  Austrian  imperial  coat  is 
‘‘Quarterly  of  nine  grand  quarters  (containing  6ixty-tv*o 
quarters)."  See  quarter,  v.  t. 

13.  A  division  of  a  town,  city,  or  county  ;  a  special  district 
or  locality  ;  as,  the  Latin  quarter  in  Faris ;  also,  the  in¬ 
habitants  of  such  a  district  considered  collectively. 

14.  A  point,  direction,  person,  place,  etc.,  without  definite 
localization  ;  as,  the  news  from  that  quarter  was  favorable. 

15.  Arch.  A  small  upright  timber  post,  used  in  partitions; 

—  in  the  United  States  more  commonly  called  stud. 

16  State  of  being  exactly  at  right  angles  one  to  another,  or 
of  being  spaced  apart  around  a  circle  so  that  the  centers  of 
two  consecutive  things  subtend  a  right  angle  at  the  center 
of  the  circle  ;  as,  the  crank-pin  holes  are  out  of  quarter. 
17.  Proper  station;  specific  place;  assigned  position; 
special  location.  Now  Rare  exc.:  a  Naut.  A  station  at 
which  officers  and  men  are  posted  in  battle,  drill,  inspection, 
etc. ;  as,  the  drum  beat  to  quarters  ;  —  usually  in  pi.  b  Place 
of  lodging  or  temporary  residence;  shelter  ; — usually  in  pi.; 
as,  the  army  was  in  winter  quarters,  c  pi.  A  collection 
of  cabins  for  negroes  on  a  plantation.  Southern  U.  S. 

18  Treatment  or  intercourse, esp.  if  friendly;  concord.  Obs. 
In  quarter,  and  in  terms  like  bride  and  groom.  S/iok. 

19.  Mil.  Clemency  shown  to  a  surrendered  or  conquered 
enemy  in  not  taking  his  life.  The  Hague  Regulations  for¬ 
bid  declaring  to  an  enemy  that  no  quarter  will  be  given. 

20.  Football.  Short  for  quarter  back.  See  2d  back,  C  d. 
on  the  quarter,  Naut.,  in  a  direction  between  abeam  and 
astern  ;  opposite,  or  nearly  opposite,  a  vessel’s  quarter. 

quar'ter  (kwor'ter),  a.  Consisting  of,  or  equal  to,  a  quar¬ 
ter  ;  as,  a  quarter  note. 

quarter  pitch,  Building,  a  roof  pitch  of  one  quarter  the  span, 
giving  an  angle  of  about  264°.  —  q.-rip  saw,  a  handsaw.  —  q. 
square.  Math.,  the  fourth  part  of  the  square  of  a  number. 
Tables  of  quarter  squares  have  been  devised  to  save  labor 
in  multiplying  numbers,  since  ab  =  J  (a  4-  b)2  —  i  (a  —  b)2. 

—  q.  strap,  J///..  either  of  the  straps  composing  the  spider 
of  a  cavalry  saddle.  See  spider.  —  q  -wave,  or  q.-ur.dulation, 
plate.  Optics ,  a  thin  test  plate,  as  ot  mica  or  selenite,  used, 
in  the  study  of  mineral  sections  with  polarized  light,  to  re¬ 
tard  the  vibration  of  a  ray  one  quarter  of  a  wave  length. 

quar'ter  (kwdr'ter),  v.  i.  ;  quar'tered  (-terd) ;  quarter¬ 
ing.  1.  To  divide  into  four  equal  or  nearly  equal  parts. 

2.  Hence,  to  divide  or  separate  into  parts,  either  more  or 
less  than  four.  Specif.,  to  cleave  asunder  ;  to  dismember  ; 
as,  the  traitor  was  hanged  and  quartered. 

3.  Her.  To  arrange  or  bear,  as  different  coats  of  arms, 
quarterly  on  one  escutcheon;  also, 
to  add  (a  coat  of  arms)  to  another 
or  others  in  this  way,  to  arrange 
alternately  and  quarterly  (with). 

4.  Mech.  To  adjust  or  locate  at 
right  angles,  as  cranks. 

5.  To  shelter,  or  furnish  with  shel¬ 
ter  or  entertainment  ;  to  supply 
with  temporary  lodging;  esp.,  to 
assign  to  a  certain  place  of  shelter, 
as  a  soldier  or  soldiers. 

6.  To  apportion  ;  to  allot.  Rare. 

Tli  is  isle  .  . 

He  quarters  to  his  blue-haired  deities.  Milton. 

7-  Nav.  To  send  or  assign  to  quarters,  as  for  action.  R. 

8  To  build,  as  a  wall,  with  quarters  of  wood. 

9.  Of  a  game  dog,  to  cover  (a  field)  by  running  over  as  if 
marking  off  into  parts  or  quarters, 
quar'ter,  v.  i.  1.  To  lodge  ;  to  have  a  temporary  residence. 

2.  Naut.  a  To  strike  or  blow  on  a  ship's  quarter,  as,  the 
wind,  b  To  sail  with  the  wind  on  the  quarter.  Rare. 

3.  Of  a  game  dog,  to  quarter  a  field. 

4.  To  range  to  and  fro  or  from  point  to  point. 

5  Eng.  a  To  drive  a  carriage  60  that  a  rut  shall  be  be- 


quar 'ring-ton  (kwrir'Tng-t’n), 
n  Aqunrenden.  Dial.  Eng. 
quarrome,  »i.  Also  quarron.  The 
body.  Obs.  Cant. 
quar'ry,  a.  [quar  to  curdle  -f 
3d  -.*/.]  Clotted.  Obs. 
quar'ry,  r.  t.  Sr  ?.  1.  Falconry. 
To  teach  to  seize,  or  to  seize, 
quarry  ;  also,  to  supply  with 
jirev, or  to  prey.  Obs.  Tchase).| 
2.  To  bunt  down  (a  beast  of  the | 
quarry  bed.  =  quarry  face. 
quarry  light.  A  diamond- 
shaped  pane  of  glass  designed 
to  be  set  in  leads, 
quar'ry-rid',  ».  Quarry  refuse  ; 
small  rubblestones.  Eng. 
quar'ry-stone/  bond.  Rubble- 
work. 

quarry  water.  Free  moisture 
contained  in  freshly  quarried 
stone,  which  is  allowed  to  dry 
out  before  the  stone  is  worked." 
quart.  +  carte,  a  map. 
quart,  a.  [ME.  quert.)  Healthy. 


Obs.  —7j.  Health,  or  a  source 
of  health.  Obs. 
quart,  r.  ».  &-  t.  [F.  quarter .] 
Fencing.  To  assume,  or  to  place 
in,  position  for  carte.  Rare. 
quart.  Abbr.  Quarterly. 

quar'ta  Fal-ci'di-a  (kwdr'td 
fal-sld'l-d).  [L.]  Rom.  Law. 
=  Fa i.cidi an  portion. 
quar  tan-a'ri-an.  v.  [L.  quar- 
fananus.]  One  ill  with  the 
quartan.  Obs. 

quar'tane  (  k  wGr'tan).  n.  JL. 
q uartus  the  fourth.]  Chem.  Bu¬ 
tane.  the  fourth  member  of  the 
methane  series.  Rare 
quartar.  +  quarter. 

quar'ta  T  r  e-h  e  1  1  i-a'n  a 
(kwflr'td  tre-bCl'T-a'mt).  [L.] 
See  Trf.rellian. 

||  quart  d'^  cu'  ( kar''  d5/kfi'). 
11  .]  See  cardecu. 

II  quarte  (kart),  n.  [FI  Fenc¬ 
ing.  =  CARTE. 

quarte.  n.  =  1st  quart,  4.  Obt. 


ale.  senate,  cSre,  ftm,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofa  ;  eve,  Svent,  find,  recent,  maker ;  ice,  ill ;  old,  8bey,  6rb,  6dd,  s8ft,  connect ;  use,  unite,  urn,  up,  circus,  menu ; 

1  Forelcn  Word.  +  Obsolete  Variant  of.  +  combined  with.  =  equals. 
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tween  the  wheels.  Also,  of  a  horse,  to  travel  with  lege 
astride  of  a  rut.  b  To  make  way  for  a  passing  vehicle, 
quar'ter  age  (kvv6r'ter-aj),  n.  1.  A  quarterly  payment  or 
allowance. 

2  Quarters  or  shelter,  as  for  troops  ;  also,  the  provision 
of  quarters  ;  the  cost  of  providing  quarters. 

3.  A  special  tax  for  right  of  residence  in  Eugland  in  the 
18th  century. 

quarter  bend-  A  bend  changing  direction  90°,  as  in  piping, 
quarter  bill  Naut.  A  list  specifying  the  different  stations 
for  the  officers  and  crew  in  time  of  action,  or  for  given 
evolutions,  and  the  names  of  the  men  assigned  to  each, 
quarter  binding.  Bookbinding.  The  binding  of  a  book 
with  leather  on  the  back  only, 
quarter  block.  Naut.  A  block  fitted  under  the  quarters  of 
a  yard  on  each  side  of  the  slings,  through  which  the  clew 
lines  and  sheets  are  rove. 

quarter  boot.  A  boot  for  a  horse’s  fore  foot  as  a  protection 
against  injury  by  striking  it  with  the  hind  foot. 

Quar'ter— bound  ,  a.  Bookbinding.  Bound,  as  a  book,  with 
cloth  or  leather  on  the  back  only. 

quarter  day.  A  day  conventionally  regarded  as  beginning 
a  quarter  ot  the  year,  and  on  which  a  quarterly  payment, 
as  rent,  becomes  due.  In  matters  influenced  by  United 
States  statutes,  quarter  days  are  the  first  days  of  January, 
April,  July,  and  October.  In  New  York  and  many  ot  her 

§  laces,  as  between  landlord  and  tenant,  they  are  the  first 
ays  of  May,  August,  November,  and  February.  The 
quarter  days  usually  recognized  in  England  are  the  25th 
of  March  (Lady  Day),  the  24th  of  June  (Midsummer  Day), 
the  29th  of  September  (Michaelmas  Day),  and  the  25th  of 
December  (Christmas  Day). 

quar'ter —deck' ,  n.  Naut.  That  part  of  the  spar,  or  upper, 
deck  abaft  the  mainmast,  sometimes  including  the  poop 
deck  when  there  is  one,  reserved  as  a  promenade  for  the 
officers  and,  sometimes,  cabin  passengers  ;  hence,  often, 
fig.,  the  officers  or  cabin  passengers  ;  as,  the  quarter-deck 
knows  little  of  the  forecastle. 

quar'ter-deck  er,  n.  1.  Nav.  An  officer  thought  to  care 
more  for  regulations  and  etiquette  than  efficiency.  Stung. 
2.  =  BOAT  SHELL  a. 

quartered  (kwOr'terd).  p.  a.  1.  Divided  into  four  equal 
parts,  or  quarters  ;  separated  into  four  parts,  or  regions. 

2.  Furnished  with  quarters  ;  provided  with  shelter. 

3.  Quarter-sawed  ;  — said  of  timber,  commonly  oak. 

4.  Her.  Divided  into,  or  containing,  quarters  or  quarter- 
ings.  See  quarter,  v.  t.,  3. 
quarter  evil.  Veter.  Symptomatic  anthrax, 
quarter  face.  Ill  fine  arts,  portrait  painting,  etc.,  a  face 
turned  away  so  that  but  one  quarter  is  visible, 
quarter  grain.  The  peculiar  grain  of  wood,  esp.  of  oak, 
seen  when  quarter-sawed.  See  quarter-saw. 
quar'ter-ing,  p.  pr.  dL*  vb.  n.  of  quarter,  v.  Hence:  a. 

1.  That  quarters  ;  specif. :  a  Naut.  Coming  from  a  point 
well  abaft  the  beam,  but  not  directly  astern  ;  —  said  of 
wind,  waves,  or  any  moving  object.  ’  b  Mach.  At  right 
angles,  as  the  cranks  of  a  locomotive,  which  are  in  planes 
forming  a  right  angle  with  each  other. 

2.  [From  quartering,  vb.  n.]  Of  or  pert,  to,  or  used  in 
or  for,  quartering. 

quartering  belt,  a  belt  connecting  pulleys  with  axles  at 
right  angles.  —  q.  hammer,  a  hammer  for  breaking  up  flint 
into  suitable  pieces  for  flaking.  —  q.  machine,  Mach.,  a  kind 
of  boring  machine  used  esp.  for  boring  the  crank-pin  holes 
in  locomotive  driving  wheels.  It  has  two  heads  arranged  so 
that  the  axes  of  the  bars  are  at  right  angles  to  each  other, 
quar'ter-ing;,  n.  1.  Act  of  dividing  into  quarters  ;  division 
into  quarters  ;  hence,  division  in  general.  Specif.  :  a  Her. 
(1)  The  division  of  an  escutcheon  containing  different  coats 
of  arms  into  four  or  more  compartments.  (2)  A  quarter  (see 
quarter,  n.,  12  b),  or  the  coat  of  arms  on  it.  b  Use  of 
quarters,  or  studs,  in  building ;  also,  a  series  of  quarters 
in  place,  or  material  in  the  form  of  quarters,  c  Mech. 
Adjustment,  as  of  cranks  or  wrist  pins,  at  right  angles  with 
each  other,  d  Mining.  A  process  of  dividing  a  given  pile 
of  crushed  mineral  again  and  again  to  obtain  a  sample  which 
shall  be  a  fair  average  of  the  whole. 

2.  Assignment  of  quarters,  as  for  soldiers  ;  also,  the  lodg¬ 
ing  or  place  assigned. 

quarter  iron.  Naut.  A  boom  iron  on  the  quarter  of  a 
yard ;  also,  the  iron  band  around  the  quarter  of  a  yard, 
quarter  line,  a  Nav.  The  position  of  ships  in  column 
when  the  bow  of  each  following  ship  is  on  the  quarter  of 
the  one  ahead,  b  Naut.  A  line  from  or  to  a  vessel’s  quar¬ 
ter.  c  An  extra  line  to  a  seine,  fastened  v 
to  its  under  side. 

quar'ter  ly,  adv.  1.  By  quarters  ;  once  in 
a  quarter  of  a  year ;  as,  the  returns  are 
made  quarterly. 

2.  Her.  In  quarters,  or  quarterings;  in 
four  or  more  parts ;  —  said  of  a  shield  thus 
divided  by  lines  drawn  through  it  at  right 
angles  ;  as,  to  bear  two  or  more  coats  of  Quarterly  quar- 
arms  quarterly  on  one  escutcheon.  tere'd. 

quarterly  quartered.  Her.,  quartered  in  the  center  and  hav¬ 


ing  each  arm  divided  down  the  middle  with  the  divisions 
of  alternate  tinctures ;  —  said  of  a  saltire, 
quar'ter-ly  (kwor'ter-11),  a.  1.  Containing,  or  consisting 
of,  a  fourth  part ;  as,  quarterly  seasons. 

2.  Recurring  during,  or  at  the  end  of,  each  quarter;  as, 
quarterly  payments  of  rent ;  a  quarterly  meeting. 

3.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  quarter  ;  as,  a  quarterly  wind. 

4.  Her.  Divided  into  a  specified  number  of  quarters  or 
quarterings  ;  —  said  of  an  escutcheon  ;  as,  quarterly  of  six. 

quar'ter-ly,  n.  ;  pi.  -lies  (-ITz).  A  periodical  work  pub¬ 
lished  once  a  quarter,  or  four  times  in  a  year, 
quar'ter  man  ( k\\6r'ter-mdn),  n.;  pi.  -men  (-men).  A  fore¬ 
man  in  charge  of  a  party  of  workmen  in  a  navy  yard, 
quar'ter-master  (-mas'ter;  cf.  master),  n.  [quarter- f- 
master:  cf.  F.  quartier-maitre.~\  1.  Mil.  In  the  United 
States  army,  a  commissioned  officer  of  the  quartermaster’s 
department  (which  see),  or  any  other  commissioned  officer, 
whose  duty  is  to  provide  quarters,  storage,  clothing,  trans¬ 
portation,  forage,  etc.,  for  a  body  of  troops.  In  the  British 
service,  a  commissioned  officer  who,  besides  these  duties, 
has  that  of  looking  after  the  provisions.  In  that  service 
he  has  the  rank  of  lieutenant. 

2.  Naut.  A  petty  officer  who  attends  to  the  helm,  binna¬ 
cle,  signals,  and  the  like,  under  the  direction  of  the  master 
or  navigator. 

quar'ter  mas  ter-gen'er-al,  n.  Mil.  In  the  United  States, 
a  staff  officer,  who  lias  the  rank  of  brigadier  general  and 
is  the  chief  officer  in  the  quartermaster’s  department;  in 
Great  Britain,  an  officer  of  high  rank  stationed  at  the  \Var 
Office,  who  is  chief  of  the  department  in  charge  of  the  pro¬ 
vision  and  distribution  of  food,  forage,  quarters,  trans¬ 
port.  etc.,  hut  not  clothing  or  military  siores. 
quar'ter  mas  ter’s  de  part'ment  (-mas'terz).  J///.  In  the 
united  States  army,  a  department  which  has  charge  of 
supplying  all  means  of  transportation  ;  of  purchasing,  pro¬ 
viding,  and  distributing  to  and  for  the  army  clothing,  camp 
and  garrison  equipage,  quarters,  forage,  fuel,  etc.  (but  not 
food  for  men  nor  ordnance  materials) ;  and  of  making  and 
repai ring  roads,  bridges,  harbor  works,  etc.  In  general  its 
duty  is  to  provide  for  the  army  everything  which  other 
corps  tire  not  directed  by  law  to  provide.  It  consists  of  one  qiitir 
termaster  general,  with  the  rank  of  brigadier  general  ;  six  assist¬ 
ant  quartcrmasters-general,  with  the  rank  of  colonel  :  nine  dep 
utv  quartcrmasters-general,  w  h  the  rank  of  lieutenant  colo¬ 
nel:  twenty  quartermasters,  wi.  i  the  rank  of  major;  sixty  quar¬ 
termasters  with  the  rank  of  captain  ;  one  military  storekeeper  ; 
and  one  hundred  and  fifty  post  quartermaster  sergeants. 

quartermaster  sergeant.  Mil.  a  In  the  United  States 
army,  a  noncommissioned  regimental  or  post  staff  officer 
who  assists  the  quartermaster,  b  A  company,  troop,  or 
battery  sergeant  who  is  responsible  for  the  government 
property  of  his  company,  troop,  or  battery,  and  who  some¬ 
times  superintends  the  mess  of  the  enlisted  men. 
quar'tem  (kwOr'tern),  n.  [ME.  quarteroun ,  quartron ,  F. 
quarteron ,  the  fourth  part  of  a  pound,  or  of  a  hundred  ;  cf. 
L.  quartnrius  a  fourth  part,  quarter  of  any  measure,  quar¬ 
tern,  gill.  See  quarter  ;  cf.  quarteron,  quadroon.]  1.  A 
fourth  part  or  quarter.  Specif. :  a  The  fourth  part  of  a 
pint;  a  gill,  b  The  fourth  part  of  a  peck;  two  quarts. 
See  measure,  c  The  fourth  part  of  a  stone  ;  3i  pounds. 
See  weight,  d  The  fourth  part  of  a  sheet  of  paper,  e  The 
fourth  part  of  a  hundred  ;  twenty-five  ;  — sometimes  used 
vaguely  to  signify  several,  a  number. 

2.  A  loaf  of  bread  weighing  about  four  pounds, 
quar'ter-pace'  (kw6r'ter-pas'),  n.  Arch.  A  staircase  plat¬ 
form  where  the  stair  turns  at  a  right  angle.  See  halfpace,  2. 
quar'ter-phase',  a.  Elec.  Two-phase;  diphase;  specif.,  des¬ 
ignating  a  four-wire  two-phase  system  or  apparatus  having 
the  neutral  points  of  the  two  phases  at  the  same  potential, 
quarter  pieces.  Naut.  a  The  after  part  of  the  quarter 
gallery,  near  the  taffrail.  b  The  timbers  of  the  quarters 
where  they  meet  the  stern,  c  Projections  of  the  after 
cabins  beyond  the  line  of  the  quarters, 
quarter  round-  1.  Arch.  An  ovolo  presenting  a  profile  of 
a  quarter  circle. 

2.  A  tool  to  cut  an  ovolo. 

quarter  saver.  An  attachment  to  prevent  work  running 
off  from  a  knitting  machine  when  yarn  breaks  or  gives  out. 
quar'ter-saw\  v.  t. ;  -sawed'  or  -sawn' 
saw  (a  log)  into  quarters ; 
specif.,  to  saw  into  quarters 
and  then  into  boards  or 
planks  or  veneer,  as  by  cut¬ 
ting  alternately  from  each 
face  of  a  quarter,  to  secure 
lumber  that  will  warp  rela¬ 
tively  little,  will  not  be  likely 
to  check,  and  will  show  the 
grain  advantageously, 
quarter  screw.  Horof.  Any 
of  the  four  regulating  screws 
in  a  cqmmon  kind  of  com¬ 
pensation  watch  balance.  Qunrter-sawed  log,  showing 
quarter  seal.  Scots  Lau\  The  different  ways  of  cutting  up 
seal  kept  by  the  director  of  the  Quarters, 
the  Scottish  chancery,  in  shape  and  impression  the  fourth 
part  of  the  great  seal  of  the  nation  ;  —  in  old  statutes  fre¬ 
quently  called  the  testimonial  of  the  Great  Seal. 
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quarter  section.  Ill  the  government  system  of  land  sur¬ 
veying  qt  the  United  States  and  Canada,  a  tract  of  land 
halt  a  mile  square,  containing  l(iU acres.  See  section,  n.,  2d 
quarter  sessions,  \nlso  cap.}  a  Eng.  Laic.  A  court  of  a 
limited  original  and  appellate  criminal  jurisdiction,  and 
with  certain  civil  and  administrative  powers,  held  quar¬ 
terly  by  the  justices  of  peace  in  counties  and  by  the  re¬ 
corders  m  boroughs,  b  A  similar  court  held  in  some  colo¬ 
nies,  as  Australia,  c  In  Scotland,  a  court  held  for  review 
and  appeal  bv  the  justices  of  the  peace  quarterly  under  an 
act  of  16bl.  It  meets  in^the  chief  burgh  of  the  county, 
quar'ter  Stall'  (kwor'ter-staf'),  n. ;  pi.  -staves  (-stavz' ; 
-stavz').  A  long  stout  staff  formerly  common  as  a  weapon  ; 

so  called  because  wielded  with  one  hand  in  the  middle 
and  the  other  between  the  middle  and  the  end. 
quarter  tone.  1.  Music,  a  An  interval  of  one  half  a  semi- 
lone  or  hall  step  ;  one  of  various  small  intervals,  esp.  eu- 
oar^,011IC  onea-  b  A  tone  at  such  an  interval. 

2.  Photo-Eng.  A  zinc  half  tone  of  H5  lines  or  coarser,  for 
newspaper  printing ; —  usually  called  newspaper  half  tone. 
quar-tet'  I  (k\v6r-tet'),  n.  [It.  quartette >,  dim.  of  quarto 
quar  tette'  I  the  fourth,  a  fourth  part,  fr.  L.  quartus  the 
fourth  :  cf.  F.  quartette.  See  quart.]  1.  Music,  a  A 
composition  or  movement  in  four  voice  parts,  each  per¬ 
formed  by  a  single  voice  or  instrument.  Specif.,  an  instru¬ 
mental  piece  in  sonata  form,  usually  for  four  stringed  in¬ 
struments  :  a  string  quartet,  b  The  set  of  four  performers 
of  such  four-part  music.  A  quartet  of  mixed  voices  prop¬ 
erly  consists  of  a  soprano,  alto,  tenor,  and  bass  ;  a  string 
quartet,  of  a  first  and  second  violin,  viola,  and  violoncello. 
1  he  principal  soloists  in  an  oratorio,  and  the  string  group 
in  an  orchestra,  are  sometimes  called  the  quartet. 

2.  A  group  consisting  of  four. 

quar'tile  (kwOr'tTl),  a.  [L.  quartus  the  fourth:  cf.  F. 
quar  tile  aspect.  See  quart.]  1.  Statistics.  Designating 
a  point  so  chosen  that  ^  of  the  individuals  in  a  series  are 
on  one  side  of  it  and  \  on  the  other.  Cf.  median,  a .,  3. 

2.  Astrol.  Designating,  or  pertaining  to,  an  aspect  with 
a  difference  of  90°  celestial  longitude  (one  quarter  of  an 
entire  circumference). 

quar 'tile,  n.  1.  A  quartile  point.  There  will  habitually 
oe  two,  a  lower  and  an  upper.  In  wage  statistics,  or  vital 
statistics,  the  position  of  the  median  shows  what  the  typi¬ 
cal  individual  is  like,  while  the  respective  distance  of  the 
two  quartiles  shows  the  degree  of  closeness  of  adherence 
to  the  type  below  and  above.  Cf.  median,  a .,  3. 

2.  Astrol.  An  aspect  of  two  heavenly  bodies  in  which  they 
are  distant  from  each  other  90°  ;  quadrate.  See  aspect,  2. 
quar'to  (kwOr'to),  a.  [L.  in  quarto  in  fourth,  fr.  quartus 
the  fourth.  See  quart  a  measure.]  Having  four  leaves 
(eight  pages)  to  the  sheet ;  of  the  form  or  size  of  a  quarto, 
quar'to.  n.  ;  pi.  quartos  (-toz).  Orig.,  a  book  of  the  size 
of  the  fourth  of  a  sheet  of  printing  paper  ;  a  size  made  by 
twice  folding  a  sheet,  making  four  leaves  ;  now,  a  book  of 
a  square  or  nearly  square  form,  commonly  9£  by  12  inches, 
quartz  (kwSrts),  n.  [G.  quarz.~\  Min.  A  form 
of  silica  (silicon  dioxide,  SiCL)  occurring  in  hex¬ 
agonal  crystals  which  are  commonly  colorless 
and  transparent,  but  sometimes  also  yellow, 
brown,  purple,  green,  and  of  other  colors  ;  also 
in  crystalline  masses  of  vitreous  luster  and  in 
cryptocrystalline  massive  forms  varying  in  color 
and  degree  of  transparency,  being  sometimes 
opaque.  It  is  the  most  common  of  all  solid  min¬ 
erals.  H.,  7.  Sp.  gr.  of  crystals,  2.05-2. C6.  The 
crystalline  varieties  include:  amethyst,  violet ; 
citrine  and  false  topaz,  pale  yellow;  rock  crys- 


Crystal  of 
Quartz. 

tal,  transparent  and  colorless  or  nearly  so  \  rose  quartz . 
rose-colored  ;  smoky  quartz,  smoky  brown,  etc.  The  chief 
cryptocrystalline  varieties  are:  (1)  Chalcedony,  of  wax¬ 
like  luster,  special  kinds  being  carnelian  and  sard  (red), 
chrysoprase  (apple-green),  prase  (dull  green),  jrfasm  a  (bright 
green),  heliotrope  or  bloodstone  (green  dotted  with  red 
jasper),  agate  (variegated),  onyx  and  sardonyx  (evenly 
banded).  (2)  Flint,  dull-colored  and  compact,  resembling 
which  are  honistone  and  basanite  or  touchstone.  (3)  Jasper, 
opaque  and  colored,  usually  red.  but  also  yellow,  dark 
green,  etc.  Quartz  is  an  essential  constituent  of  granite, 
rhyolite,  certain  gneisses,  etc.,  and  forms  the  mass  of 
quartzite,  of  sandstone,  and  of  mqst  sand  and  gravel, 
quartz-if'er-ous  (kwSrt-sif'er-fts),  a.  [quartz  -f-  -ferous.] 
Consisting  chiefly  of  quartz  ;  containing  quartz, 
quartz'ite  (kw6rt'slt),  n.  Petrog.  A  compact  granular  rock 
composed  of  quartz.  It  is  a  metamorphosed  sandstone, 
and  the  siliceous  cement  is  often  so  blended  with  the 
quartz  grains  as  to  give  the  rock  a  nearly  homogeneous 
texture.  —  quartz-it'ic  (-sTt'Tk),  a. 

quartz  mining.  Gold  Mining.  Mining  on  veins  or  ore 
Bodies  in  place,  as  distinguished  from  surface  digging  or 
washing  (alluvial  or  placer  mining)  ;  undergrouna  mining 
in  rock  ;  —  so  called  because  quartz  is  the  chief  mineral 
associated  with  gold  in  such  deposits, 
quartz'ose  ( kwOrt'sos),  quartz'ous  (-sus),  a.  Containing, 
consisting  of,  or  resembling,  quartz, 
quash  (kw5sh),  v.  t. ;  quashed  (kw5sl»t)  ;  quash'ing.  [OF. 
qnasser ,  F.  casser ,  fr.  L.  cassare  to  annihilate,  annul,  fr. 
cassus  empty,  vain,  of  uncertain  origin.  The  word  has 


quarter  ail.  =  quarter  evil. 
quar'ter-an'gled,  a.  Her. 
Quadrate.  [quartile,  //.,  2.1 
quarter  aspect.  Astrol.  =  | 
quarter  back  or  quar'ter-back', 
11.  Football.  See  2d  back,  G  d; 

FOOTBALL. 

quar'ter-boards',  n.  pi.  Naut. 
Boards  raised  above  the  bul¬ 
warks  along  a  ship’s  quarter  :  — 
called  also  topgallant  bulwarks 
quarter  cask.  Aeaf«k  that  holds 
about  1  of  a  hogshead  or  butt, 
quar'ter-cast  .  a.  Cut  in  a 
quarter  of  the  hoof,  as  a  horse, 
quar'ter-cleft',  a.  Quartered, 
as  timber. 

?uar'ter-cleft',  n.  Dial.  Eng. 

•  One  of  four  equal  pieces  of 
wood  cut  from  a  log. 

2.  A  somewhat  crazy  person, 
quarter  crack  See  sand 
crack.  [sawed  ;  quartered.! 
quar'ter-cut',  a.  Quarter-1 
quar'ter-deck  ish.  a.  See  -ish. 
quar'ter-er,  n.  One  that  quar¬ 
ters. 

quar'ter-fish  es.  n.  pi.  Naut. 
Rattens  hooped  on  a  mast  to 
strengthen  it.  Bare.  [rkfoil.I 
quar'ter-foiF.  Erron.  for  quat-|  I 
quarterfoyle.  f  qu at rf. foil,  i 
quarter  grabbing.  Act  of  a 
norse  in  grabbing,  or  cutting,  a  I 
fore  foot  with  a  hind  foot. 


quarter  guard.  Mil.  In  the  Brit¬ 
ish  service,  a  guard  mounted  in 
camp  in  front  of  each  battalion, 
quarter  gunner  Nat  A  petty 
officer  who  ussists  the  gunner  ; 
—  now  called  gunner's  mate  in 
the  U.  S.  navy. 

quar'ter-hol  low.  a.  Concave, 
as  a  molding,  with  transverse 
section  making  an  arc  of  about 
IMP.  —  n.  A  concavity  so  formed, 
quarter  hoop  =  bulge  imoi*. 
quarter  ill.  —  quarter  evil. 
quartering  block.  A  block  on 
which  the  body  of  a  condemned 
criminal  was  quartered, 
quar'ter  land  ,  n.  A  quarter  of 
a  township.  Isle  of  Man. 
quarter  Lift-  Naut.  A  lift  run¬ 
ning  to  the  quarters  of  a  yard  or 
the  after,  hut  not  extreme,  end 
of  a  boom. 

quarter  light.  A  side  window 
in  a  closed  carriage,  distinct 
from  that  in  the  door, 
quar'ter-ly-pierced',  a.  Her. 
voided  in  the  center  ;  —  said  of 
a  cross,  a  millrind,  etc.  Cf. 
QUARTER-PI  ERCED. 
quar'ter  mas  ter,  v.  t.  To  per¬ 
form  the  duties  of,  or  act  ns,  a 
quartermaster.  [-ship.  I 

quar'ter-mas  ter-shlp,  n.  See| 
quar'ter-moonG  n.  A  crescent 
moon  ;  quadrature.  Obs. 


quar'tem,  n.  [AS.  eweartern  ; 
orig.  uncert.]  A  prison.  Obs. 
quar'tem.  Obs.  corrupt,  of 
QUARTAN.  [son.  I 

quarter  nelson.  See  half  xel-| 
quarter  nettings.  Nar.  Ham¬ 
mock  nettings  along  the  quarter 
rails.  [Oft*.  | 

quar'ter-night',  n.  Nine  p.  m.| 
quarter  note.  Music.  A  crotchet, 
quar'ter-on  (kwor'tfr-dn ),  n. 
(V.  See  quartern.]  A  quar¬ 
ter,  esp.  of  a  pound  or  hundred, 
quar  te-ron '(as  F.  kAr-'tfr-oN'), 
quar  ter-oon'  ( kwaFtf-r-oon'). 
Ohs.  or  rare  vars.  of  quadroon. 
quar  te-ronne'  (as  E.  kar' tu¬ 
rfin'),  n.,, /'em.  of  quarteron. 
quarter  partition.  Building.  A 
stud  partition. 

quar'ter-piercedG  a.  Her.  Hav¬ 
ing  a  squure  hole  in  the  center  ; 
—  said  of  a  cross.  Cf.  quarter¬ 
ly-pierced. 

quarter  pillar.  Shipbuilding.  A 
supporting  pillar  between  the 
center  pillar  and  the  side, 
quarter  plate.  Photog.  A  plate 
of  the  size.?}  x  4J  inches, 
quarter  point.  Naut.  See 
quarter,  n.,  :i  c. 
quar'ter-point'ed.  a.  Her.  Hav¬ 
ing  a  partition  line  extending 
between  the  dexter  chief  and 
the  fess  point. 


quarter  rest.  Music.  See  rest.h. 
quarter  sack  A  sack  holding 
a  quarter  (of  grainy  Obs 
quarter  sling.  Naut.  A  sling 
supporting  a  yard  at  one  of  the 
quarters.  [pace. I 

quar'ter-space  =  qua  rter-| 
quarter  stock.  See  f>  ll  stock. 
quarter  strap.  Naut.  A  strap 
around  a  yard  at  the  quarter, 
often  supporting  a  ring  or 
grommet.  ( home  stretch. I 

quar'ter-stretch  . //.  Sport.  A  I 
quarter  tackle.  Naut.  A  tackle 
rigged  on  the  quarter  of  a  lower 
yard  for  hoisting, 
quar'ter-tens  es.  n.  pi.  Qua- 
ter-tenses,  or  ember  days.  Obs. 
quarter  tie.  See  tie,  ’//. 
quar'ter-vine  .w.The  cross  vine, 
quarter  waiter.  A  gentleman 
usher  in  the  English  court  on 
duty  a  quarter  of  a  year, 
quarter  watch.  Naut.  A  watch 
including  one  half  of  a  full 
watch. or  one  fourth  of  the  crew, 
quar-tet'to  ( kwor-tSt'5),  n 

[It.]  =  QUARTET. 

quarteus,  n.  [Erron.  for  cer- 
ceaus,  fr.  OF.  cerceaus,  nom. 
sing,  and  acc.  pi.  of  cercel,  L. 
circellus  a  small  ring.  Oxf.  E. 
D.]  A  hoop.  Obs. 
quarteyn.  +  quartan. 
quart'ful,  a.  [ quart  health  -f 


-/ut.}  Safe;  sound;  prosperous. 
—  quart'ful-ness.  u.  Both  Obs. 
quar' tic  (kwdr'tlk),  a.  [L. 
quart  us  fourth-]  Math.  Of  the 
fourth  degree.  —  n.  a  Alg  A 
quantic  ot  the  fourth  degree,  b 
Geom .  A  curve  or  surface  whose 
equation  is  of  the  fourth  degree 
in  the  variables, 
quartier.  n.  Quartermaster.  Obs. 
quar-ti'lho  ( kur-tel'yd),  n.  [Pg.J 
See  measure.  Table. 
quar-til'la(  kwiir-tel'ya).  quar 
til'lo  (-yo)  Vars.  of  cuaktil* 
la,  cuartillo.  See  measure. 
Table.  [See  COIN,  Table. \ 

quar-til'lo.  Vur.  of  cuartillo. | 
quart  in-va'ri-ant  (kw6rt/In- 
va'rlvvnt),  n.  [L.  quartus  fourth 
-f  E.  invariant.]  Math.  An  in¬ 
variant  of  the  fourth  degree  in 
the  coefficients. 

quarts,  a.  ( OF.  quartelt,  p  p.] 

Quartered  Obs. 

quart  major.  See  2d  quart,  2. 

3uar  to  dec'i-man  (kwdr'td- 
n.  [LL.  quartadeci* 

mantis,  quartoaccimanus,  fr.  ],. 
quartus  decimus  fourteenth.] 
Keel.  Hist.  In  the  early  church, 
one  of  those  who  kept  Easter  on 
the  14th  of  Nisan.  Sec  paschal 
controversy.  —  quar  to-dec  'i- 
man-ism  (-Tz’m),  n. 
quar'tole  (kwfir'tdl),  n.  [L. 


quartus  fourth,  or  It.  quarto. ] 
Music.  A  group  of  four  notes  oc¬ 
cupying  the  time  of  three  or  six. 
quart  pot.  A  cylindrical  tia 
vessel  used  hy  bushmen  as  a 
kettle.  The  liu  serves  as  a  drink¬ 
ing  cup.  Australia. 
quartre.  +  quarter. 
quar'tridge.  +  quarterage. 
quar'tron.  ^  quartern. 
Quar'tus  (kwor'tiis).  Bib. 
quartz 'ic  (kwbrt'slk),  a. 
Quartziferous 
quartz'less,  a.  See  -less. 
quartz 'old  (kw6rt'soid).  n. 
[quartz  +  -oid.]  Crgst.  A  form 
of  crystal,  common  with  quartz, 
consisting  of  two  six-sided  pyr¬ 
amids,  base  to  base 
quart  z'o-p  byre  (-sft-flr).  n. 

[ quartz  -f  -phj/re.)  Petrog.  Por¬ 
phyry  with  quartz  phenocrysts. 
quartz  porphyry.  Petrog. 
Quartzophyre. 

quartz  reefer.  Mining.  One  en¬ 
gaged  in  mining  for  gold  in  a 
quartz  reef  or  vein.  —  quartz 
reefing. 

quartz  rock.  Quartzite,  [oee  | 
quartz'y  (kwfirt'sl), a.  Quartz-| 
quas  (kvas).  Var.  of  kvass 
quash.  +  kvass.  f/fore  | 
qua8h(kw5sh).Yar.  of  squash.  | 
quash,  v.  i.  To  splash;  also,  to 
shake ;  tremble.  Obs. 


food,  fo'ot ;  out,  oil ;  chair  ;  go  ;  sing,  ii)k  ;  ♦hen,  thin  ;  na^ijre,  verdure  (250) ;  K  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144) ;  boN  ;  yet ;  zh  =  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to§§  in  Guid*. 

Full  explanations  of  Aborevlatlon9t  Signs,  etc.,  immediately  precede  the  \  oeabulary. 
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been  confused  with  L.  quassare  to  shake,  F.  casser  to  break, 
which  is  prob.  of  different  origin.  Cf.  cashier,  V.  t .]  Law. 
To  abate,  annul,  overthrow,  or  make  void  ;  to  put  an  end 
to ;  as,  to  quash  an  indictment. 

quash  (kw5sh),  v.  t.  [Prob.  fr.  OF.  quaissier  (assumed  LL. 
quitssiare ),  combined  with  OF.  quasser ,  F.  casser ,  fr.  L. 
(juassare  to  shake,  shatter,  v.  intens.  fr.  quatere ,  quassum , 
to  shake.  Cf.  concussion,  discuss,  rescue  ;  also  quash  to 
annul.]  1  To  beat  down,  or  beat  in  pieces  ;  to  dash  forci¬ 
bly  ;  to  crush.  Obs.  Waller . 

2.  To  suppress  or  extinguish  summarily  and  completely  ; 
to  crush  out ;  to  subdue  ;  quell ;  as.  to  quash  a  rebellion. 

Contrition  is  apt  to  quash  or  allay  all  worldly  grief.  Barrow. 
qu.Vsi  (kwa'si).  [L.]  As  if  ;  as  though  ;  as  it  were  ;  in  a 
manner  ;  in  a  certain  sense  or  degree  ;  having  some  resem¬ 
blance  to  ;  seeming  ;  seemingly  ;  —  used  as  an  adjective  or 
au  adverb,  or  as  a  prefix,  with  a  noun,  adjective,  or  adverb; 
as,  a  quasi  argument,  that  which  resembles,  or  is  used  as,  an 
argument ;  quasi  historical,  apparently  historical,  seeming 
to  be  historical  (or,  indifferently,  <7ua$/-historical),  quasi 
exterritorial  (or  r/uasi-exterritorial),  etc.  In  law  quasi  is 
often  used  (where  constructive  or  implied  is  sometimes  used 
instead)  to  qualify  a  designation  or  description,  as  of  a  right 
or  wrong  or  property,  expressing  something  as  of  a  certain 
kind  to  which  it  belongs  only  by  operation  or  const  ruction 
of  law  and  without  reference  to  any  intent  of  the  party  in 
interest,  as  the  obligee  or  owner  ;  as  in  :  quasi  deposit,  a 
term  sometimes  applied  to  the  obligation,  amounting  to 
that  of  a  deposit,  imposed  by  law  on  the  finder  of  articles 
the  owner  of  which  is  known  ;  quasi  easements,  or  the  rights 
necessary  to  reasonable  enjoyment  of  property  and  pass¬ 
ing  with  it  in  a  grant  unless  expressly  excepted, 
quasi  contract.  Law.  An  obligation  which  the  law  imposes 
upon  a  person  independently  of  his  will,  in  general  corre¬ 
sponding  to  those  not  arising  either  from  tort  pr  from  true 
contracts.  In  Roman  law  and  the  Civil  law  rights  in  per¬ 
sonam  arising  by  operation  of  law  irrespective  of  the  will 
of  the  party  are  said  to  be  rights  quasi  ex  contractu ,  or 
quasi  contracts.  Some  of  these,  as  tutela,  have  little  in 
common  with  true  contracts,  and  the  term  quasi  contract 
is  by  some  restricted  to  obligations  to  pay  money  arising 
otherwise  than  from  true  contract  or  tort.  Quasi  contracts 
are  sometimes,  inaccurately,  called  implied  contracts. 
quasi  delict-  Roman  Law.  Any  of  various  wrongs  made 
actionable  as  delicts  by  the  praitor’s  edict,  though  not  rec¬ 
ognized  as  delicts  by  the  statutory  law. 

Quas'i-mo'do  (kwXs^-mo'do),  n.  [So  called  from  the  first 
words  of  the  Latin  introit,  quasi  modo  ge.niti  infantes  as 
newborn  babes,  1  Pet.  ii.  2.  J  1.  Eccles.  The  first  Sunday 
after  Easter  ;  Low  Sunday. 

2.  In  Victor  Hugo’s  “  Notre  Dame  de  Paris,”  a  foundling 
humpback,  strong  and  ugly,  but  with  a  tender  and  chival¬ 
rous  nature,  who  is  adopted  by  Archdeacon  Frollo,  and 
lives  in  the  cathedral  of  Notre  Dame.  See  Esmeralda. 
quasi  rent  (kwa'si ).  Econ.  Compensation  or  return  re¬ 
ceived  by  one  person  for  the  benefit  of  any  advantage  in 
production  that  he  has  over  others. 

Quas'si-a  (k\v8sh'T-a  ;  k wits'- ;  kwash'- ;  277),  n.  [NL., 
after  Graman  Quassi  ( Quassg ,  Quacy ,  or  Coissi),  a  Surinam 
negro  who  discovered  the  drug’s  virtues  about  1730.] 

1 .  Bot.  A  genus  of  simaroubaceous  trees  having  pinnate 
leaves  with  winged  petioles,  and  large  racemose  scarlet 
flowers,  the  5-lobed  calyx  and  corolla  borne  on  a  columnar 
receptacle.  There  are  two  tropical  American  species,  Q. 
amara  being  one  of  the  sources  of  the  drug  quassia. 

2-  (/.  c.]  Pharm.  A  drug  consisting  of  the  wood  of  any 
of  several  tropical  American  simaroubaceous  trees,  as 
Quassia  amara ,  Simarouha  amara,  and  species  of  JEs- 
chrion.  It  is  intensely  bittep  and  is  used  in  medicine  as  a 
tonic  and  sometimes  as  a  substitute  for  hops  in  making  beer, 
quas'sin  (kwas'Tn  ;  kw5s'-),  n.  Also  quas'si  in  (-T-Tn). 
[See  Quassia.]  Chem.  The  bitter  principle  of  quassia, 
extracted  as  a  white,  crystalline,  neutral  substance, 
qua-ter'na  ry  (kwd-tfir'iid-rT),  a.  [L.  quntemnrius  con¬ 
sisting  of  four  each,  containing  four,  fr.  quaterni  four  each, 
akin  to  quattuor  four  :  cf.  F.  quaternaire.  See  four.] 

1.  Consisting  of  four  ;  by  fours,  or  in  sets  of  four. 

2.  Geol.  a  See  primary  rocks,  b  [cap.]  Pertaining  to  or 
designating  the  entire  period  from  the  end  of  the  Tertiary 
to  the  present  time.  See  geology,  Chart;  Glacial  period. 


3.  Math.  Notation.  Using  four  as  radix  or  base, 
quaternary  ammonium  compounds,  Ory.  Chem.,  compounds 
which  may  be  regarded  as  compounds  of  ammonium  in 
which  all  four  hydrogen  atoms  are  replaced  by  organic  rad¬ 
icals.  See  ammonium  base.  —  q  number,  ten  ;  —  so  called  by 
tlie  Pythagoreans  because  equal  to  1  +  2+3+4.  —  q.  steel, 
steel  composed  of  the  usual  iron  and  carbon  with  two 
other  alloying  elements,  as  nickel  and  chromium, 
qua-ter'na  ry  (kwd-tGr'ua-rT),  n.;  pi.  -ries  (-rlz).  1.  A 
group  consisting  of  four  ;  also,  the  number  four. 

2.  [.cap.]  Geol.  The  Quaternary  period  (sometimes  called 
the  Age  of  Man)  or  system.  See  geology,  Chart. 
qua-ter'nate  (-nat),  a.  Composed  of,  or  arranged  in,  sets 
of  four  ;  as,  quaiernate  leaves. 

qua  ter'ni  on  (kwa-tGr'iiT-un),  n.  [L.  quaternio ,  fr.  qua- 
terni  four  each.  See  quaternary.]  1.  A  set  of  four  parts, 
things,  or  persons  ;  four  things  taken  collectively  ;  a  group 
of  four  words,  phrases,  circumstances,  facts,  or  the  like. 
Delivered  hirn  to  four  quaternions  of  soldiers.  Acts  xn  4 
Ye  elements,  the  eldest  birth 
Of  Nuture's  womb,  that  in  quuternwn  run  Milton- 

2.  The  number  four.  Rare. 

3.  A  sheet  of  paper  folded  twice ;  also,  a  quire  of  four 
sheets  thus  folded. 

4.  A  word  of  four  syllables;  a  quadrisyllable. 

5.  Math.  The  quotient  of  two  vectors  considered  as  de¬ 

pending  on  four  distinct  numbers  and  as  expressible  by  a 
quadrinomial,  w  -j-  ix  - \-jy  where  w,  x,  y,  z  are  real 

numbers  called  scalars ,  and  i,j,  k  are  quadrantal  versors, 
whose  squares  are  each  —1  ;  the  factor,  multiplication  by 
which  converts  one  vector  into  another.  Such  is  the 
view  of  the  inventor,  Sir  Wm.  Rowan  Hamilton,  and  his 
disciple,  Prof.  P.  G.  Tait;  but  authorities  are  not  yet  quite 
agreed  as  to  what  a  quaternion  is  or  ought  to  be. 

6.  pi.  Math.  The  calculus  of  the  quaternion. 

qua  ter'ni  ty  (-tT),  n. ;  pi.  -ties  (-tiz).  [LL.  quatcrnitas, 
fr.  L.  quaterni  four  each  :  cf.  F.  quaternite.]  1-  The  union 
of  four  in  one,  as  of  four  persons ;  a  group  of  four  ;  — analo¬ 
gous  to  the  theological  term  trinity. 

2.  State  of  being  or  containing  four. 

qua-tor'zain  (kd-tor'zan  ;  kXt'dr-zan),  n.  [See  quatorze.] 
A  poem  of  fourteen  lines;  formerly,  the  sonnet,  now, 
specif.,  a  sonnetlike  poem  without  strict  sonnet  structure, 
qua-torze'  (kd-tGrz'),  n.  [F.  quatorze  fourteen,  L.  qnat- 
tuordecim.  See  fourteen.]  The  four  aces,  kings,  queens, 
knaves,  or  tens,  in  piquet ;  —  so  called  because  quatorze 
counts  as  fourteen  points. 

quat'rain  (k\v5t'ran),  n.  [F.,  fr.  quatre  four,  L.  quattuor , 
quatuor.  See  four.]  Pros.  A  stanza  of  four  lines,  usually 
of  ten-syllable  iambics,  riming  alternately, 
qua'tre  (ka'ter  ;  F.  ka'tr’),  n.  [F.]  A  card,  die,  or  dom¬ 
ino  having  four  spots,  or  pips, 
quat're-loir  (k&t'er-foil'),  n.  [F.  quatre  four -j- OF.  foil , 
foille,  leaf,  F.  feuille.]  A  flower  /p. 

with  four  leaves,  or  a  leaf  with 
four  leaflets;  a  group  of  four 
leaves  ;  specif. :  a  Arch.  An  orna- 
mental  foliation  having  four  lobes,  'a‘uo  re  01  8‘ 

or  foils,  b  Her.  A  more  or  less  conventional  representation 
of  a  flower  with  four  leaves.  —  quat're-foiled  (-foikF),  a. 
Ilquat'tro-cen'to  (kwat/trft-chSn'to),  n.  <k  a.  [It.,  four  hun¬ 
dred,  used  as  an  abbreviated  expression  for  the  dates  be¬ 
ginning  witli  fourteen  hundred.]  The  15th  century,  when 
applied  to  Italian  art  or  literature ;  as,  the  sculpture  of 
the  quattrocento ;  quathoccvto  style.  Cf.  cinquecento, 
trecento.  —  quat'tro-cen'tist  (-ttst),  n. 
quat'u-or  (kw5t/u-5r ;  F.kw4/twor'),n.  [F.,  fr.  L.  quattuor , 
quatuor ,  four.  See  quartet.]  Music.  A  quartet;  esp., 
an  instrumental  quartet.  Rare. 
qua'ver  (kwa'ver),  v.  i. ;  qua'vkred  (-verd) ;  qua'ver-ing. 
[ME.  quaven  to  shake,  to  tremble  ;  cf.  LG.  quabbeln  to 
shake,  to  be  soft,  of  fat  substances,  quabbe  a  fat  lump  of 
flesh,  a  dewlap,  D.  kwabbe,  and  E.  quiver ,  v.,  quagmire.'] 

1.  To  tremble  ;  vibrate  ;  shake.  Sir  I.  Newton. 

2.  Esp.,  to  cause  the  voice  to  vibrate  ;  to  utter  or  form 
sound  with  rapid  or  tremulous  vibrations,  as  in  singing  ; 
also,  to  trill  on  a  musical  instrument. 

Syn.  —  See  quiver. 


a  Medieval  Forms 
6  Modem  Forms. 


qua'ver  (kwa'vSr),  v.  t.  To  utter  with  quavers  ;  esp.,  * 
sing  with  trills  or  quavers. 

qua'ver,  n.  1.  A  shake,  or  rapid  and  tremulous  vibration 
esp.  of  the  voice,  as  that  due  to  excessive  feeling,  or  ol  a 
musical  instrument.  „  a 

2.  Music,  a  A  noto  written  .  - 

with  a  stem  and  one  pen- 
nant,  and  having  the  time  • 
value  of  an  eighth  of 
semibreve  and  half  that  of  Quaver,  -„*• 
the  crotchet;  an  eighth  note. 

See  note,  n.,  1  a.  b  A  melodic  shake  or  trill,  esp.  in  singing, 
quay  (ke  ;  see  note  below),  n.  Also  key.  [ME.  key,  OF. 
kai,  cay,  F.  quai;  of  Celtic  origin.  Cf.  key  an  island.] 
A  stretch  of  paved  and  strengthened  bank  or  a  solid  arti¬ 
ficial  landing  place,  usually  of  stone,  made  toward  the  sea, 
or  at  the  side  of  a  harbor,  river,  or  other  navigable  water, 
for  convenience  in  loading  and  unloading  vessels. 

The  pronunciation  ke  is  now  fixed, both  in  British  and 
American  usage.  The  “  Expert  Ortliographer  ”  (1704)  gives 
ke,  Buchanan  (1766)  kwa,  and  Sheridan  (1780)  ka.  Swift 
(1723)  and  Tennyson  (1850)  rime  quay  with  day.  Cf.  cay 
and  key  (a  reef,  earlier  pronunciation  ka). 
quay  (ke),  r.  t. ;  quayed  (ked) ;  quay'ing.  To  furnish  with 
a  quay  or  quays. 

quay'age  (-aj),  w.  [F.]  1.  Charge  for  use  of  a  quay; 

quay  dues  ;  wharfage. 

2  Room  on  or  for  quays  ;  also,  quays  collectively, 
quean  (kwen),  n.  [Originally,  a  woman,  AS.  ewene  ;  akin 

to  OS.  quena,  OHG.  quena,  Icel.  kona,  Goth.  qinO,  and 
AS.  ewen,  also  to  OIr.  ben,  Russ,  zhena,  Gr.  yvi  >;  woman, 
wife.  Cf.  queen.]  1.  A  woman;  esp.,  a  young  or  un¬ 
married  woman  ;  a  girl.  Obs.  or  Scot.  Chaucer. 

2.  A  low  woman  ;  a  wench;  a  slut.  Gay. 

quen'sy  (kwe'zT),  a.  [Orig.  uncert.jcf.  OF.  coissier  to  hurt, 
or  Icel.  kreisa  whitlow,  boil,  Norw.  kveis  sickness  after 
a  debauch.]  1.  Unsettled;  uncertain;  troubled.  Obs. 

2.  Presenting  difficulties ;  ticklish;  delicate;  hazardous. 

1  have  one  thing,  of  a  queasy  question. 

Which  I  m net  act.  Shak. 

3.  Causing,  or  marked  by,  sickness  ;  unhealthy  ;  as,  a 
queasy  season  of  the  year.  Obs.  &  R.  Also,  causing  nau¬ 
sea  :  nauseating  ;  —  applied  esp.  to  food  or  drink.  Now  R. 

4.  Tending  to  be  °ick  at  the  stomach  ;  affected  with  nau¬ 
sea  ;  inclined  to  vomit  ;  qualmish. 

5  Characteristic  of  the  feeling  of  sickness  or  nausea;  ill 
at  ease  ;  uncomfortable. 

6  Fastidious  ;  squeamish  ;  delicate  ;  easily  disturbed. 
Some  seek,  when  queasy  conscience  has  its  qualms  Cowper 

que-bra'cho  (ka-bra'cho),  n.  [Sp.,  also  quiebrahacha,  lit. 
break-ax,  from  its  hard  wood.]  1.  Any  of  several  tropi¬ 
cal  American  trees  having  very  hard  wood  ;  specif.  :  a  The 
Chilean  apocynaceous  tree  Macaglia  quebracho,  the  que¬ 
bracho  bianco  or  white  quebracho ,  whose  bark,  known  as 
quebracho  bark ,  contains  several  alkaloids,  and  is  used  as 
a  tonic  and  antmpasmodic.  b  An  anacardiaceous  tree  {Que- 
brachia  lorcntzii )  of  the  Argentine  region,  known  as  que¬ 
bracho  Colorado  or  red  quebracho  from  its  bright  red  bark, 
which  is  rich  in  tannin,  and  is  used  for  dyeing.  C  The 
South  American  santalaceous  tree  Todina  rhonibifolia,  die¬ 
ting.  as  quebracho  Jlojo ,  whose  bark  is  similarly  used. 

2.  The  wood  or  bark  of  any  of  these  trees.  In  pharmacy 
quebracho  bark  means  specif,  the  bark  of  the  white  que¬ 
bracho,  used  as  a  tonic  and  antispasmodic.  It  contains 
the  following  alkaloids;  quebrachine  (CojH^AiNo),  hyvo- 
quebrachine ,  quebracho  mine,  aspulospermine  (C;.2H3(i07No), 
asp  id  osperm  aline  (C2,  H-_.g02N2),  and  asjndosaw  me. 
queen  (kwen),  7i.  [ME.  quen,  queue,  queen,  AS.  ewe  n  wife, 
queen,  woman  ;  akin  to  OS.  quan  wife,  woman,  Icel.  kian 
wife,  queen,  Goth.  qens.  See  quean.]  1.  A  w-ife  of  a  kiug. 
2.  A  woman  who  is  the  sovereign  of  a  kingdom  ;  a  female 
monarch  ;  as,  Mary,  queen  of  Scots ;  Queen  Anne. 

3  A  w  oman  eminent  in  power  or  attractions  ;  the  highest 

of  her  kind  ;  as,  a  queen  in  society  ;  — also  used  of  cities, 
countries,  etc.  “  Albion,  queen  of  isles.”  Cowper. 

4.  The  fertile,  or  fully  developed,  female  of  social  bees, 
ants,  and  termites,  whose  function  in  the  colony  is  repro¬ 
duction  ; — distinguished  from  the  workers,  soldiers,  or 


Quash'’ ee.  Quash'le  (kwOsh'P),  I 
n.  [Tshi  (AshantQ  kwetsi  boy 
born  on  Sunday,  Kwasida  Sun¬ 
day.]  A  negro  personal  name; 
sometimes  (/.  r.],  anv  negro, 
quash'ey  (kwBsh'Y),  n.  Prob.,  | 
a  quash.  Rare. 
quasi.  quassia. 

II  qua'si  ag'num  com-mit'te-re 
lu'po.  (L7j  Like  intrusting  the  ] 
lamb  to  the  wolf, 
quasi  corporation,  quasi  deposit, 
quasi  easement.  See  quasi. 

II  qua'si  ex  con-trac'tu.  [L.] 
Law.  As  if  from  or  by  contract.  I 
See  QUASI  CONTRACT 
quasi  export,  quasi  extraterri¬ 
torial,  quasi  fiction,  quasi  im¬ 
port,  quasi  intuitive,  quasi  le¬ 
gal.  quasi  loan,  quasi  market, 
quasi  notarial  Sec  quasi. 
quad  partner.  See  i»a rtn  e it,  3. 
qua  *i-pe  ri  od 'lc.  «.  Math.  Re¬ 
producing  to  within  a  factor  or  i 
an  additive  quantity  under  cer¬ 
tain  linear  substitutions  of  the 
arguments;—  ►aid  of  a  function.  , 
quasi  possession.  Sec  quasi, 
and  Citation  (below). 

The  doctrine  of  possession  has 
been  extended,  under  the  name 
of  qufuii  possession,  or  of  pos- 
eessio  juris,  to  the  control  which 
may  be  exercised  over  advan¬ 
tages.  6hortof  ownership,  which 
mav  be  derived  from  objects.  A 
right  of  way,  an  advowson  or 
perpetual  right  <>f  appointment 
to  a  benefice,  and  similar  rights 
. .  .  are  susceptible  of  a  quasi 
possession.  T.  E  Holland. 

quasi  private,  quasi  public.  See 
quasi,  —  quasi  public  corpora¬ 
tion  See  corporation. 
quasi  pupillary  substitution. 
See  sun-a  1 1 1  tion 
quasi  recognition,  quasi  sever¬ 
alty.  See  QUA M 
quasi  sovereign.  See  quasi;  also 
Citation  (below). 

The  phrase  “half  sovereign 
states  "  was  invented  by  ,1.  .1. 
Moser  to  describe  states  possess¬ 


ing  6ome  of  the  attributes  of 
sovereignty  Under  this  class 
are  grouped  very  diverse  com¬ 
munities.  There  are  states 
which  possess  some  attributes 
of  sovereignty,  but  not  others; 
states  possessing  internal  auton¬ 
omy,  out  not  externally  inde¬ 
pendent  ;  stutes  which  ure  more 
or  less  under  the  influence  of 
others.  There  are  also  states 
which  have  certain  of  the  attri¬ 
butes  of  sovereignty,  but  are 
subject  to  servitudes  or  bur¬ 
thens  imposed  by  treaty,  usage, 
or  force.  .  .  .  The  self-governing 
colonies  may  be  classed  as 
“  half  sovereign  states "  or 
“quasi  sovereign  ”  Encyc  Brit 
quasi  space,  quasi  spatial, 
quasi  temporal,  quasi  territo¬ 
rial,  quasi  testamentary,  quasi 
trial,  quasi  tribal  See  quasi. 
quasi  usufruct.  See  USUFRU4  r. 
quasi  wife-  See  quasi 
quas'ky  ( kwtlH'k'f).  n.;pl  -kies 
(-kfz).  [Of  North  Aincr  Indian 
origin.]  The  oquassa. 
quass  Yar.  <>t  kv  V8S« 
quass,  r.  i.  [Cf.  OLG.  quassen, 
quatzen.]  To  quaff.  Ohs. 
quas  sa'tion  (kwft-sa'shiln),  n. 
[L.  quassatio,  ir  quass  are  to 
►hake.  See  quash  to  crush.]  A 
slinking.  Rare.  —  quas'sa Tive 
(kwHa'a-ttv),  «.  Rare. 
quasse.  kv  a^s,  quash,  quass. 
quasum.  -f*  whosome. 
quasy  queasy. 

qu&t.  *f*  QUOTH,  WHAT 
quat  (kwftt).  Scot.  var.  of  quit. 
quat,  r  t~  [Cf-  OF.  qnatir  to 
hit,  strike,  press  down,  and  E. 
squat.]  To  squash,  beat,  or 
press  down  ;  also,  to  glut ;  sa¬ 
tiate.  Ohs.  or  Dial  Enq 
quat  {that,  kwat,  kwfit),  n. 
f»>rig  uncert.]  A  pimple;  boil; 
blister:  pustule;  sty;  also,  by 
extension,  n  disagreeable,  offen¬ 
sive,  nr  annoying,  person.  Ohs 
j  or  Dial.  End. 

quat,  r.  *.  [OF-  qnatir,  quaitir , 


in  reflexive  use.  Cf.  squat.]  To  I 
squat. —  quat,  n.  Both  Ohs.  or 
Dial.  Eng 

quat  (dial.  kwat.  kwot),  a.  [See 
quat,  v.  i  ]  Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng  | 
1.  Squat;  lying  close;  also,  i 
collapsed  ;  flat. 

2  Dull,  as  from  satiety  in  eat¬ 
ing  ;  glutted. 

quat.  Abbr.  Quattuor  (L  ,  four) 
qua-ta'  (kwii-ta' ).  Var  of  co- 
aita.  [QUETCH.I  i 

quatch  (kwPch)  var  of| 
quatch(kwfich).  n.  [Cf.  qu etch 
to  move,  stir.  1  A  word.  Ohs. 
quatch.  a.  1’rob  ,  squat  ;  fiat 
Ohs  Shak 

quatched.  Obs.  pret.  of  QUETch. 
quate.  +  wiiate. 

||  qua'te-nus  (kwa'tv-nfis),  adv 
[L..  how  fur  ;  (pin  where  +  tenus 
up  to.]  As  ;  as  far  as. 
qua' ter.  +  quatre 
qua'ter-cen  te-na-ry,  »».  [L 
qiiah  r  four  times.]  A  four-hun 
dredth  anniversary  [cousin. 
qua'ter-cous  in.  h.  cater- 
quateremewf.  [OF. quat rie( spur 
A  duty,  as  on  wines,  amounting 
to  on©  fourth.  Obs. 
quaterfoil  +  qu  atre  foil. 
qua'tern  kwa'tfrn;k wd-tflrn'), 
a.  [L  quote  mi  four  each.] 
Having  four  quarters  or  divi¬ 
sions:  fourfold  ;  quadruple, 
qua-ter'nal  (k  w  d-t  0  r'na  1), 
quat  er  na'ri-an  (kwat'Pr-na'- 
rY-<ln  ;  115),  a.  =  quaternary. 

Harr. 

quat  er-na'ri  us  (-us),  w.  [L., 
quaternary.]  Lat.  Pros  A  verse 
of  four  feet,  usually  one  in 
iambic,  trochaic,  or  anapiestic 
verse. 

qua-ter'ni  on,  r  t.  To  divide  or 
I  arrange  in  quaternions  Rare. 
qua  ter'ni  on-ist.  u  S^e-i^T 
qua-ter'ni-ta'ri  an  (kwA-tQr'- 
nl-ta'rY-rtn  ;  115),  n.  A  believer 
in  a  quaternity.  Rare 
qua-ter'no  (kwii-tPr'n5),  »>. 
[It.  (Genoese).]  See  lottery,  1. 
quateron.  quadroon. 


qua'ters  ( ka'terz),  n  pi.  Caters. 
Nee  change  ringing. 
quatertemper.  quatertemps.  n 
[OF.  quatuortempre,  L  quattu¬ 
or  tempora.)  Quater-t ernes  Obs. 
qua'ter-tens  es  ( k  ii't  5  r-t  P  n'- 
sez),  n.  pi.  [OF.  quatre  tens,  a 
trims,  of  L.  quattuor  tempora. 
See  cater  four  ;  tense,  n.J  The 
ember  days.  Archaic. 
quatervols,  n.  [From  carfax, 
influenced  by  F-  quatre  four, 
and  voie  vray.  Orf.  E  D  ]  = 
carfax.  Ohs. 
quath.  +  quoth. 
quat'kin.  +  w  iiatk  in. 
quat'rayle  (kwbt'rffl),  w.  [Cf. 
F.  quatre  four  -+-  E.  air!.  J  A 
gre  a  t-g  r  e  a  t-great-grandfatli  er 

auat're-ble  (kttt'rP-b’l),  n.  [In¬ 
fluenced  by  treble.)  Music.  A 
voice  part"  one  octave  higher 
than  the  mean.  Ohs 
qua'tre-feuille/  (ka'tPr-fft'y’ ; 
ka'tr'-),  n.  [Cf.  F  quatre  feuil- 
les  four  leaves.  See  foil  a 
leaf.]  =  QUATREFOIL. 

quat  re-fo'li-at  ed  ( kat'fr-ffl'- 
lT-at'fd).  a.  Quatrefoiled. 
quat'reme.  rime. »  Quatereme 
qua'tre  point  (kS'ter  ;  kd'tr’). 
fr  .  quatre  four.]  Backgammon. 
The  fourth  point  from  the  outer 
edge  on  each  home  table, 
quatribill.  f  quatrkule. 
qua'trin  (kwii'trTn).  v.  A  small 
coin ;  a  farthing;  a  quattrino  (see 
COIN).  Ohs.  or  R. 
quatrivial.  quadrivf al. 
quatron  +  quartern. 
qua  troon'.  +  quadroon. 
quat'ter.  quatre. 
quat 'tie  (kwCt'T),  n.  [Cf.  quar¬ 
ter]  See  coin. 

II  quat-tri'no  (kwiit-tre'n(5).  n 
1  [It.,  fr  quattro  four,  L.  quat- 
]  tunr.)  See  coin. 

||  Quat  tro-cen-tis'ta  (kwat'trS- 
che  n-tes'ta),  n. ;  pi.  -tisti 
i  (-te).  fit.]  =  quattrockntist 
quaught.  v.  t.  [Cf.  quaff.]  To 
qunft.  06*. 


quauk  (kwiik).  Scot-  var.  of 
QUAKE. 

quaume  *f*  qualm. 
quave  (kwav),  n.  V  v.  i.  Quaver; 
tremble.  Ohs.  or  Dial  En</. 
quave 'mire',  n.  Quagmire.  Obs- 
quaver,  fl*  quiver. 
qua'ver-er. ».  One  who  quavers 
qua'ver  ing-ly,  adv.  of  quaver- 
tng,  p.  pr  fvoring.  Fore.  I 
qua'ver-y  (kwa'vPr-1),  a.  Qua-i 
qua'ver  y-ma'ver-y  (-ma'vPr- 
p,  a.  [See  quaver  ]  Hesitat¬ 
ing;  uncertain.  Dial.  Eng. 
qua-vi'ver,  n.  (Cf.  OF.  virre , 
irirre,  viper.]  rI  he  sea  dragon. 
Obs.  [Flabby  06*.  i 

qua'vy,  a.  [From  quave,  r.]| 
quaw  (kwii),»i.  [Cf.  quagmire.] 
A  quagmire.  Scot. 
quawk  (kwflk  :  kwiik),  n.  if  v. 

|  1.  Caw  ;  screech,  /tiul 
,  2  A  night  heron.  IJ.  N- 
I  quax,  v.  t.  To  quaff-  06s 
quay  whey. 
quay.  v.  t.  [Perh.  forquai/.J  To 
subdue  ;  quell.  Ohs. 

I  quayer.  Quirk. 
quay'ful  (  ke'fdbl),  a.  See  -ful. 
quay  punt  (ke).  A  straight¬ 
stemmed.  square-sterned,  fore- 
I  and-aft-rigged,  mainmast  and 
mizzenmast  boat,  used  for  tak- 
!  mg  stores  to  ships,  fishimr,  etc., 

I  about  Falmouth.  Eng.  Local. 
qunyre.  fl*  quire. 
que.  f  CUE. 
que  Var.  of  quey. 

Que  Ahhr.  Quebec. 

?ueach  (leweeh),  u.  A  thicket. 

ths.  nr  /hid.  Eng 
queach'y  (-T),  a.  1.  Roggy  ; 
marshy.  Obs  or  Dial.  Eng. ' 

2  Of  the  nature  of  a  queach  ; 
bushy.  Ohs. 
quead  queo. 
queal  (kwel),  r  t.  if  ».  [Cf. 
quail.  ?\]  To  quail.  06*.  or 
Dial.  Eng.  [queans.  I 

quean,  r.  i.  To  go  about  with| 
quean'ish,  o.  Queanlike.  Rare. 
queare.  +  quire, 
i  quease,  v.  t.  [Cf.  squeeze.]  To 


squeeze.  Obs.  [queasy.  I 

quea'st  ly  (kwe'zY-lY),  adv.  of l 
quea'si-ness. See -ness* 
quea'som  (dial,  kwe'zum),  r.  t. 
&  i.  To  smother  ;  choke.  Obs. 
or  Dial.  Eng. 
queat  quiet. 
queave  quave. 
quea'zen  queasom  [ Ohs. I 

quebaa.  //.  An  old  card  game.! 
Que  bee'  oak  ( kwP-bt'k').  [From 
Quebec,  province  of  Canada  ) 
The  American  white  oak  ;  — so 
called  in  England, 
que-brach'ite  (kwP-br&k'Tt).  r. 
[quebracho  +  -»fc.)  Chem.  A  S'A  eet 
crystalline  substance.  C;H||0|jt 
occurring  in  quebracho  bark» 
the  methyl  ether  of  /- inosite. 

||  que-bra'da  (ka-brii'tha  ;  Hfi)* 
u.  [S p. ]  Ravine  ;  gorge  ;  gap  ; 
fissure 

queb'rith  (kwcb'rYtli),  n-  [OF. 
quebrit,  quibrith ,  Ar.  kibrit.) 
Alchemy.  Sulphur.  06s. 
quecchen  f  quet<  h. 
i  quech  quaich,  queacii* 

QU  ETCH,  WHICH. 

Quech'ua  (kPch'wd).  Quech'- 
uan  (-w«n).  Vars  ofQunHUA* 
Quichuan  [quack.  Of<*.| 

queck,  v.i.  [Cf  quack,  tn]  To| 
quad,  quede,  a  [ME.  qued.  n 
a  ,  evil  :  cf  AS  cirtaa  dung  ] 
j  Evil  ;  bad  —  auedly,  adv-  — 
quedness.  n  Ail  Ohs. 
qued.  quede,  n.  Evil;  also,  an  evil 
person  ;  specif.,  the  Devil.  Ohs 
quede  fl*  cud,  quidk. 
qued'ful.  a.  Full  of  evil.  06*. 
qued 'ship,  n.  Qued  ness.  Obs- 
quedur.  +  whither. 
quee  (  kwe ;  kwil)  Y'ar.  ofQUFY* 
queech'y  (kwech'Y).  a.  Sickly; 
I  leeble  ;  small.  Dial  Eng. 
queed.  fl*  qued.  quid. 
queel  (dial.  kwel).  Obs.  or  dial. 
Eng  var.  of  quail 
queem,  queem'ly,  etc  Scot,  vars- 
j  Of  QU  KM  E,  etc. 

aueen(kwen).  Obs.  or  Scot  Sc 
ial.  Eng.  var.  of  quean. 
queen.  Var.  of  quin. 


ale,  senate,  care,  am,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofa  ;  eve,  gvent,  6nd,  recent,  maker ;  ice,  Ill ;  old,  obey,  orb,  6dd,  sSft,  connect ;  use,  unite,  urn,  up,  circus,  menu ; 

0  Foreign  Word.  f  Obsolete  Variant  of.  +  combined  with.  =  equals. 


QUEEN 


1753 


QUERIMAN 


other  forms  of  females  which  are  members  of  the  colony. 
See  HONEYBEE,  Illust. 

5-  Chess.  The  most  powerful  piece,  moving  across  any  num¬ 
ber  of  unoccupied  squares  in  a  straight  line.  See  1st  chess,  1. 
6  A  playing  card  bearing  the  picture  of  a  queen. 

7-  A  size  of  roofing  slate.  See  slate. 

8.  A  female  cat,  specif,  one  of  a  fancy  breed. 

Queen  Anne’s  Bounty,  Eng.  hist.,  a  trust  fund  (now  consid¬ 
erably  augmented  by  parliamentary  grants  and  private 
gifts)  founded,  with  the  revenue  of  the  annates  or  first 
fruits,  by  Queen  Anne  by  her  royal  clrarter  confirmed  by 
2  A'  3  Anne  (1703)  c.  11  for  the  augmentation  of  poor  clerical 
livings.  —  0.  Anne’s  lace  or  laces,  the  wild  carrot,  in  allusion 
to  the  finely  cut  involucre.— Q.  Anne’s  pocket  melon,  the 
dudaim  melon.  —  Q.  Anne  style,  a  Arch.  A  style  of  English 
building  prevalent  early  in  the  18th  century,  character¬ 
ized  by  modified  classic  ornament,  and  generally  unpre¬ 
tentious  design  ;  by  the  use  of  red  brickwork,  in  which 
even  relief  ornament  is  carved  ;  and  by  general  fitness  for 
domestic  architecture.  The  name  was  also  given,  after 
1875,  in  England  and  the  United  States,  to  designs,  as  in 
wood-built  cottages,  of  which  many  had  little  lbth-cen- 
tary  character,  b  Furniture.  A  style  prevalent  in  Eng¬ 
land  under  Dutch  influence,  about  16110-1740.  It  is  marked 
by  the  increased  use  of  upholstery  and  marquetry,  the 
vogue  of  Oriental  goods,  and  the  greater  attention  to 
comfort,  as  in  shapes  of  chair  backs,  the  introduction  of 
the  bureau  bookcase,  separate  mirrors,  etc.  A  character¬ 
istic  feature  is  the  cabriole.  —  Q.  Anne’s  War,  that  part 
0702-13)  of  the  Spanish  Succession  War  fought  in  America. 
During  it  the  French  and  Indians  several  times  raided 
New  England,  and  Port  Royal  (Annapolis)  in  Acadia  was 
captured  by  Colonial  and  British  troops.  —  Q.  Berenice’s 
Hair.  zl  v/rtm.,  the  constellation  Coma  Berenices.  —  Q.  City, 
or  O.  of  the  West,  Cincinnati,  once  a  commercial  metropolis 
of  the  West.  —  Q.  City  of  the  Lakes,  Buffalo,  New  York  ;  —  so 
called  because  of  its  situation  and  its  commercial  impor¬ 
tance.  —  Q.  Mary’s  cushion  See  cushion,  n .,  4.  —  Q.  of  Hearts, 
Elizabeth  (1596-1662),  daughter  of  James  I.,  of  England,  the 
unfortunate  queen  of  Bohemia  ;  —  so  called  because  of  her 
engaging  manner,  —q.  of  heaven,  a  Astarte.  b  Among 
Roman  Catholics,  the  virgin  Mary,  c  The  moon.  — Q.  of 
Hungary’s  water.  See  Hungary  water.  —  Q.  of  May.  See 
May  queen. —q.  of  night,  the  moon.  — Q.  of  the  Adriatic, 
Venice  ;  —  so  called  because  of  its  situation  and  its  control 
for  centuries  of  the  commerce  of  the  East.  —  Q.  of  the  An¬ 
tilles  (Sn-tTl'ez  ;  aN'tel'),  Cuba.  —  Q.  of  the  East  a  Zenobia, 
queen  of  Palmyra;  —  a  title  assumed  by  her  in  267  after 
the  death  of  her  husband,  Odenathus.  b  Antioch,  the  an¬ 
cient  capital  of  Syria,  c  Sometimes,  Batavia,  in  Java.— 
q.  of  the  meadow,  the  European  meadowsweet  (  iTlmar i a  ul- 
maria) ;  also,  (f.  pentapetala ,  or  any  of  several  species  of 
Spirsea.  —  q.  of  tho  prairie,  an  American  spiraea  ( Spir.nea  lo- 
hnta)  with  ample  clusters  of  pale  pink  flowers.  —  q.  of  tho 
tides,  the  moon.  —  q.  of  the  water,  an  artificial  fiy  for  trout 
and  bass,  having  a  yellow  silk  and  brown  feather  body, 
wings  of  mallard’s  breast  feather,  and  brown  hackle. 

queen  (kwen),  v.  t. ;  queened  (kwend)  ;  queen'jng.  1.  To 
make  a  queen  of ;  as,  to  queen  a  woman. 

2.  To  govern  or  control  as  a  queen. 

3.  Chess.  To  make  a  queen  (or  other  piece,  at  the  player's 
discretion)  of  (a  pawn)  by  moving  it  to  the  eighth  row. 

4.  To  provide  a  queen  for ;  as,  to  queen  a  hive  of  bees. 

queen,  v.  i.  1.  To  act  as,  or  wield  the  power  of,  a  queen. 

2.  Chess.  To  become  a  queen. 

queen  apple  An  old  variety  of  cider  apple. 

queen  bee.  A  fertile  or  fully  developed  female  bee,  esp. 
of  the  honeybee.  See  queen,  n.,  4. 

queen  butterfly  A  large  brown  white-spotted  butterfly 
(Anosia  berenice)  of  the  warmer  parts  of  America.  It 
is  closely  related  to  the  monarch  butterfly. 

queen  cactus.  All  ornamen¬ 
tal  cactaceous  plant  (Phu/lo- 
cactu.s  stenopetalus)  with  long 
crenately  margined  flat  joints 
and  large  white  flowers  with 
red  styles. 

queen  cage.  Apiculture.  A 
small  cage  to  hold  a  queen 
bee,  as  for  shipment. 

queen  cell.  One  of  the  large, 
irregular,  thick-walled  spe¬ 
cial  cells  in  which  the  larvse 
of  the  female,  or  queen,  bees 
are  reared.  In  the  hive  a 
number  of  such  cells  are 
usually  found  attached  to 


il® 


1 


Queen  Conch  (Cas¬ 
sis  cameo)  (jA) 


the  bottom  of  a  comb. 


Portion  of  Honeycomb  ($). 
showing  n  Worker  Cells  ;  b 
Queen  Cells,  (j1*) 


queen  conch.  Any  of  several  large  tropical  marine  gas¬ 
tropods  of  the  genera  Cassis  and  Strom  - 
bus ,  esp.  C.  cameo,  whose  shell  is  much 
used  for  making  cameos, 
queen  consort-  The  wife  of  a  reign¬ 
ing  king.  Blackstone. 

queen'crafU  (kwen'kraft'),  //.  Craft 
or  skill  in  policy  on  the  part  of  a  queen, 
queen  dowager.  The  widow  of  a  king, 
queen  excluder  Apiculture.  A  de¬ 
vice,  usually  of  perforated  metal,  used 
to  shut  oft  the  queen  bee  from  certain 
parts  of  the  hive  but  permit  the  workers  to  pass. 
qu&en'iishQ  n.  A  California  sciaenoid  food  fish  ( Seriphus 
politus).  The  back  is  bluish,  the  sides  and  belly  silvery, 
queen'ing,  n.  Any  of  several  kinds  of  apples,  as  summer 
queening ,  scarlet  queening ,  and  early  queening.  An  apple 
called  quern i jig  was  cultivated  in  England  200  years  ago. 
queen'ite  (kwen'it),n.  [queen  -f-  -ite.~\  One  who  supports 
or  upholds  a  queen,  as  [cap.']  an  adherent  of  Queen  Caro¬ 
line  of  England  (1700-1821),  or  of  Queen  Isabella  II.  of 
Spain  against  the  Carlists. 

queen  lily.  Any  amaryllidaceous  plant  of  the  genus 
Fhxilranassa ,  or  its  large  rose-colored  flower, 
queen'ly  (k wen'll),  a.  [Cf.  AS.  cuenlic  feminine.]  Like, 
becoming,  or  suitable  to,  a  queen.  —  queen'li-ness  (-11 
nSs),  n.  —  queen'ly,  adv. 
queen  mother.  A  queen  dow¬ 
ager  who  is  mother  of  the 
reigning  king  or  queen 
queen'-post',  n. 

One  of  two  verti¬ 
cal  tie  posts  in  a  . 
roof  truss,  or  oth-  ff 

er  framed  truss  of  ,,  .  „  ,  .  n  rtr, 

•  c  Queen-post  Roof  Aft  Tiehcam  ;  DO  EF 

similar  form.  See  Queen-Posts;  DE  ^training  Piece;  AD 
KING-POST.  HE  Principal  Rafters  ;  AC  DC  Hatters 

queen  regent.  A  reigning  queen,  either  in  behalf  of  an¬ 
other  or  in  her  own  right. 

queen  regnant.  A  queen  reigning  in  her  own  right, 
queen'root'  (kwen'root/),  n.  A  euphorbiaceous  herb  (Stil- 
lingia  sylvattca)  of  the  southern  United  States.  Its  root 
is  used  in  medicine  as  an  alterative  and  expectorant. 
Queen3'land  (kwenz'lSnd),  n.  A  state  in  the  Common¬ 
wealth  of  Australia. 

Queensland  bean.  =  Leichhardt’s  bean.— Q.  box.  an  Austra¬ 
lian  myrtaceous  tree  (  Tristania  macrophylla )  having  hard 
wood.  —  Q.  ebony,  either  of  two  Australian  ebenaccous  trees 
(A/aba  geminata  and  At.  laurina)  whose  wood  resembles 
ebony.  — Q.  fire  tree,  the  Queensland  tulip.  —  Q.  grass-cloth 
plant,  an  Australian  fiber  plant  {Dipt ants  argeutrus)  whose 
product  is  used  in  the  manufacture  of  cloth.  — Q.  hemp,  a 
malvaceous  herb  (Sid a  rhombi folia),  of  wide  distribution 
in  the  tropics.  It  yields  a  fine  soft  bast  fiber  superior  to 
jute  in  strength.  In  Australia  it  is  used  as  a  forage  plant 
under  the  names  pnildy  lucern  and  native  lucem  ;  it  is  em¬ 
ployed  medicinally  as  a  demulcent,  being  also  called  jelly- 
leaf.  —  Q.  kauri.  See  dundathu  pine.  —  Q.  nut,  an  Australi¬ 
an  proteaceous  tree  ( Afncad a mia  tern i folia) ;  also,  its  nut  or 
fruit,  which  is  about  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  contains  a 
single  round  edible  seed,  or  sometimes  two  hemispherical 
seeds.  —  Q.  plum,  the  Burdekin  plum.  —  Q.  poplar,  an  Aus¬ 
tralasian  euphorbiaceous  shrub  (homa/anmus  leschenaul- 
Hanus ),  with  poplarlike  leaves.  —  Q.  sandalwood,  an  Austra¬ 
lian  myoporaceous  tree  ( Pholidia  initrhel/i )  having  a  hard 
wood  valuable  for  cabinetwork.  —  Q.  sorrel,  an  Australian 
species  of  hibiscus  (hibiscus  heleropnyllus)  whose  leaves  are 
somewhat  acid.  —  Q.  tulip,  a  An  Australian  proteaceous 
tree  (Stenocarpus cunninghamii)  having  brilliant  red  flow¬ 
ers  ;—  called  also  fire  tree  or  Queensland  fire  tier,  b  The 
waratah.  —  Q.  tulipwood,  the  variegated  wood  of  an  Austra¬ 
lian  sapindaceous  tree  (harpuH in  pemlula). 
queer  (kwer),  a. :  queer'er  (-er) ;  queer'est.  [Peril,  fr. 
G.  quer  cross,  oblique,  athwart  (cf.  querkopf  a  queer  fel¬ 
low),  OHG.  ticer ,  twerh ,  dwerah;  akin  to  D.  drars ,  AS. 
pweorh  thwart,  bent,  twisted,  Icel.  prerr  thwart,  trans¬ 
verse.  Cf.  thwart,  «.]  1.  At  variance  with  what  is 

usual  or  normal  in  character,  appearance,  or  action  ;  dif¬ 
fering  in  some  odd  way  from  what  is  ordinary  ;  odd  ;  sin¬ 
gular  ;  strange  ;  peculiar ;  as,  a  queer  story,  act,  look. 

2.  Suspicious;  questionable;  as,  a  queer  transaction.  Colloq. 

3.  Not  quite  well ;  qualmish  ;  faint. 

4.  Spurious;  sham;  counterfeit.  Slang. 

Syn.  —  See  strange. 


Queer  Street.  An  imaginary  street  or  place  of  abode  for 
queer  people, esp. for  people  who  have  become,  or  are  likely 
to  become,  entangled  in  difficulties  of  any  kind. 

The  more  it  looks  like  Queer  Street,  the  less  1  ask.  Stevenson. 
queg'a-  (kwgg'a-).  Elec.  A  combining  form  indicating  one 
thousand  million  million  (1015,  or  one  quadrillion) ;  —  used 
like  mega. 

quell  (kwel). v.  t.  ;  quelled  (kwgld) ;  quell'ing.  [ME. 
qaellen  to  kill,  AS.  cwellan ,  causative  of  civelan  to  die; 
akin  to  D.  kivel/en  to  torment,  OHG.  que/len ,  G.  qua  leu , 
Icel.  kvelja,  and  AS.  cwulu  slaughter,  death.]  1.  To  kill; 
also,  rare,  to  dash  or  beat  out  or  down.  Obs. 

The  ducks  cried  as  [if]  men  would  them  quelle.  Chaucer 
2  To  overpower;  subdue;  put  down  ;  suppress. 

The  nation  obeyed  the  call,  rallied  round  the  sovereign,  and 
!  enabled  him  to  quell  the  disaffected  minority.  AJacaulay . 

3.  To  quiet ;  allay  ;  pacify  ;  as,  to  quell  grief. 

Much  did  his  words  the  gentle  lady  quell.  Spenser. 
Syn.  —  Subdue,  crush,  overpower,  reduce,  put  down,  re¬ 
press.  suppress;  quiet, allay,  calm,  pacify, 
quench  kwgucli ;  140),  v.  t. ;  quenched  (kwencht) ;  quench'- 
ing.  [ME.  quenchen ,  AS.  cwencan  in  dcwencun  to  extin¬ 
guish  utterly,  causative  of  cuincan,  aewincan,  to  decrease, 
disappear;  cf.  OFries.  kwinka  to  be  extinguished.]  1.  To 
extinguish  ;  overwhelm  ;  make  an  end  of  ;  —  said  orig.  of 
flame  and  fire;  as,  to  quench  a  fire;  to  quench  a  light. 
Hence,  of  emotions,  sensations,  etc.,  to  subdue  ;  suppress  ; 
extinguish  ;  as,  to  quench  hate,  love,  desires,  etc. 

The  supposition  of  the  lady’s  death 

Will  quench  the  wonder  of' his  infamy.  Shak. 

2.  To  extinguish  the  flame  or  fire  of;  as,  to  quench  a  candle. 

3.  To  extinguish  by  satisfying,  as  thirst ;  to  slake. 

4.  To  destroy  ;  overwhelm  ;  crush. 

As  fancying  that  her  glory  would  be  great 

According  to  his  greatness  whom  she  quench'd.  Tennyson 

5.  To  cool  suddenly,  as  heated  steel,  in  tempering. 

6.  To  slake  (lime).  Obs.  <£•  R.  Oxf.  E.  D. 

Syn.  —  Extinguish,  still,  stifle  ;  allay,  cool,  check. 

queiich.  v.  i.  To  become  extinguished  ;  to  go  out ;  —  said 
of  fire  or  something  burning  ;  hence,  of  passions,  sensa¬ 
tions,  etc.,  or  of  persons  experiencing  such,  to  subside  ;  to 
become  calm  or  cool.  Shak. 

quenelle'  (ke-nSF),  n.  [F.]  Cookery.  A  forcemeat  ball, 
usually  of  chicken  or  veal,  commonly  cooked  in  boiling 
water  or  fried  in  deep  fat. 

que  nouille'  training  (ke-noc/y’).  [F.  quenouille 
taff.]  Hurt.  A  method  of  training  trees  or 
shrubs  in  the  shape  of  a  cone  or  distaff 
by  tying  down  the  branches, 
quer'ce-tin  (kwflr'se-tln),  n.  [See  quer¬ 
citron.]  Chem.  A  yellow  crystalline  sub¬ 
stance,  ClsH,f,07,  the  true  dyestuff  of 
quercitron,  being  formed  by  the  decom¬ 
position  of  quercitrin.  It  also  occurs  in 
apple-tree  bark,  horse-chestnut  leaves, 
etc.  It  is  a  derivative  of  y-pyrone. — 
quer  cet'ic  (kwer-s5t'Tk  ;  -se'tik),  a. 
quer  ci  tan'nic  (kwtir'sT-tSn'Ik),  a.  [L. 
quercus  an  oak  -j-  E.  tannic. ]  Chem .  Pert, 
to  or  designating  the  tannic  acid  (called  1 
also  quer  ci  tan'nin  [-In])  of  oak  bark,  j 
quer'eit-ron  (kwGr'sTt-rwn),  n.  [G.  quer- ' 
ci/ron-gelb,  fr.  L.  quercus  an  oak  -j-  G 

citron  gel  b  citron  yellow.]  1.  a  A  large  _ 

timber  oak  (Quercus  relutina). of  the  Quenouille  Train- 
eastern  United  States,  having  foliage  re-  ing. 

sembling  that  of  the  red  oak,  but  with  a  yellow  inner  bark, 
b  The  bark  of  this  tree,  used  in  tanning  and  dyeing. 

2  A  yellow  dyestuff  consisting  of  the  crushed  or  rasped 
inner  bark  See  quercitrin. 

Quer'cus  (kwGr'ki/s),  w.  [L.,  an  oak.]  hot.  An  immense 
genus  of  hardwood  fagaceous  trees  and  shrubs,  the  oaks, 
widely  distributed  over  the  Northern  Hemisphere,  but 
most  abundant  in  temperate  climates.  The  genus  is  distin¬ 
guished  by  the  solitary  pistillate  flower  in  each  involucre, 
becoming  in  fruit  the  characteristic  structure  known  as  an 
aconi.  The  leaves  vary  from  narrowly  linear  to  broadly 
elliptical,  with  many  different  types  of  Jobation  ;  in  texture 
they  may  be  thin  or  coriaceous.  Quercus  includes  about 
250  species,  many  of  w  hich  yield  very  valuable  hard  wood. 
See  oak,  1 ;  also  white  oak,  cork  oak,  live  oak,  etc. 
quer'i-man' (kwgr'T-man'),  n.  [Prob.  fr.  a  native  name;  cf. 
Sp.  curinuito  a  fish  resembling  salmon.  Pg.  curiman  a  Braz. 


dis- 


queen  bolt.  Arch.  A  rod  serving 
as  a  queen-post  in  a  r**of  truss, 
queen  cake.  A  small  sweet  cur¬ 
rant  cake. 

queen  cat.  Sec  queen,  ».,  8. 
queen  closer.  Building.  A  closer 
lebs  than  half  a  brick.  [25.1 
Queen  Day.  Lady  Day.  March! 
queen'dom  (-dam),  n.  "See  -now. 
queen  fern.  The  royal  fern 
queen  gold.  In  medieval  Eng¬ 
land,  a  revenue  of  the  queen 
consisting  of  an  additional  tenth 
that  had  to  be  paid  by  every  one 
that  fined  to  the  king, 
queen'hood,  u.  See  -noon, 
queen'ing.  n.  Apiculture.  The 
act  of  introducing  a  queen  bee 
into  a  colony  or  hive 
Queen'ist.R.  A  Queenite:  —  used 
of  adherents  of  Mary,  queen  of 
Scots.  Ohs. 

Queen  Labe  See  Labe,  Queen. 
queen'lcss.  a.  See -less. 
queen'let.  n.  A  petty  queen, 
aueen'llke  .  a-  Queenly. 

Queen  Mab.  See  Mar,  Queen. 
oueon  note.  See  paper,  w„  1, 
Table.  [of  olive  I 

queen  olive  Any  large  variety! 
queen  pigeon.  ’Any  of  several 
crowned  pigeons,  esp.  (lourn  nr- 
toria.  (Advocate.  5rof.| 
Queen’s  Advocate.  =  Lokd| 
?ueen’s  arm  A  musket. 

ueen’a'-balm  ,//.  The  alyssum. 
Queen’s  Bench.  Queen’s' Bench 
Division.  See  King’s  Bench, 
etc.  [berry.  I 

queen’B'-berTy.  n  The  clou<i-| 
queen’s  color  or  colour.  See 
Koval  color.  [counsel. I 

queen’s  counsel  See  king’s! 
queen’s'-de  light',  ».  The 
queenroot.  [English.  I 

queen’s  English.  See  king’s! 
queen’s  evidence.  See  king’s 
evidence. 

queen's'-flow  er,  n.  The  blood- 
wood  Laqerstrcemia  fios-regi- 

use,  or  its  flower. 


queen’s  gambit  Seelstcii e*s,  1. 
queen’s'-gil'li-flow  er,  n.  The 
•lamewort. 

queen’s  head.  A  postage  stamp 
hearing  the  queen's  head.  Eng 
queen’s'-herb',  n.  Tobucco. 
queen 'ship. See -ship. 

3ueen’s'-Ju  ly'-flow  er,  n.  The 
amewort. 

queen’s  keys.  =  kino’s  keys. 
queen’s'-lil  y.  n.  a  The  torch 
lily  b  The  Mexicun  lily, 
queen’s  metal.  An  alloy  some¬ 
what  resembling  pewter  or  bri- 
tannia,  essentially  tin  with  a 
slight  admixture  of  antimony, 
bismuth,  and  lend  or  copper 
queen’s'-nee'dle-wort  ,n.  Mead¬ 
owsweet. 

queen’s  peace  =  king’s  peace. 

Queen’s  Remembrancer  1  See 

REM  KM  BKANCKK,  1- 

2.  An  officer  having  the  admin¬ 
istration  of  the  queen  consort’s 
affairs.  Obs.  O.rj.  E.  D. 

queen’s'-rootU  Yar  ot  queen- 
root.  [shilling.  I 

queen’s  shilling  See  under! 
queen’s  ware.  Glazed  English 
earthenware  of  a  cream  color  : 
cream-colored  Wedgwood  ware, 
queen’s  yellow  iukpkth,2. 
queen  truss.  Arch.  A  truss 
framed  with  queen-posts, 
queen'weed  .  n.  Wild  parsnip, 
queen 'wood'  (-wrtbd'),  n.  An 
Australian  cunoniaceous  timber 
tree  ( Davidson  in  prune  ns) 
queer,  choir,  quer k,  quire. 
queer,  n.  Counterfeit  money. 
Slang.  ...  , 

queer  (kwer).  n.  A  joint  in  rock 
or  quartz.  Cornwall,  Eng. 
queer.  t  ( From  Ql1 1  I  R»  a.] 
1.  To  puzzle.  Dial.  Eng.  or 
Slang. 

2.  To  ridicule;  banter;  rally.! 
3  To  spoil  the  effect  or  success 
of. as  bv  ridicule;  to  spoil  Slang. 
queer'er.  n.  One  who  queers, 
queer'ish,  a.  See-ISH. 


queer'ish-ness. //.  See -ness. 
queer'1-ty  (-T-tl),  n.  [queer  -f 
-ity.  1  Queerness  Rare. 
queer'ly,  udv.  of  queer 
queern.  quern. 
queer'ness.  >>  See -ness. 
queer'y  (kwer'I),  a.  Having 
queers,  as  rock.  Cornwall,  Eng 
queer 'y-ma.d  am  ( k  wer'T-m&d'- 
'(iii).  [Cf.  Y.  cnisse~niodawe.\  A 
variety  of  pear.  [Ringdove  I 
queesfct  kwest).n.  [Cf.ci  shat.]! 
queet  (  k  wet),  n.  [Cf.  1st  coot.  ] 
T  he  coot.  Local,  Eng.  Sr  Scot. 
queez'-mad  am  (  k  w  e  z'm  a  d'- 
r/m),  n.  =  QU  KKRV-.V1  ADAM 

quell  +  qua  ich 

quegh  (kwan  ).  Yar.  of  QUAICH. 

I  Scot.  Sr  Dial.  Eng. 

1  quehte  Ohs  pret.  of  quetch. 
queif.  +  <  oif. 
queim'ish.  squeamish. 
queine.  quean,  queen. 

queint  T  QUK X  r. 
queint.  Obs.  or  dial.  Eng.  vnr. 

I  of  QUAINT.  [QUENCH. | 

queint.  Obs.  pret.  A-  p.  p  of | 
queir.  +  choir,  queer. 
queisen.  *f  squeeze. 

|  queisle.  queasy. 

queist.  Var.  of  qukest. 
quelte.  Ob*,  pret.  of  quf.tch. 
quek.  +  QUKi  K,  QUICK, 
quek.  n.  A  checkerboard  :  also, 

!  >i  game  played  on  one.  Obs. 
queke  +  qurk.  quick. 
quel-  Quell  Ref  S/>. 
quelch  (kwSlch  :  kwglsh).  r.  i. 
To  make  a  sucking  or  gulping 
sound  ;  to  squelch  ( 'hiefhj  Dial. 
queld  Quelled.  R*-f.  Sp. 
queldepoynte.  n.  ( See  counter¬ 
point  counterpune.J  A  coun¬ 
terpane.  Obs.  (die.  Obs.  | 

quele.  v.  i.  [  AS.  ciuc/mm.J  To| 
quele.  +  wheel. 

Que'le-a  (kwe'le-a),  n.  [XL.] 
Zonl.  a  A  genus  of  African  birds, 
b  [/.c.]  A  bird  of  thegenus:  e^p., 
Q.  sangniuirostris,  a  red-hilled 
species,  kept  as  a  cage  bird 


quelet,  n.  [OF  cueillete,  roll rite, 

prop.,  a  collection.  Cf.  culkt 

an  assessment  ]  A  gathering  ; 

congregation  Obs 

que'lis  (ka'les).  Var  ofqiTLEZ. 

quelke.  whelk. 

quell,  r  i.  [See  quell,  v.  t  ]  = 

QUAIL.  Obs. 

quell,  n.  1.  Killing;  esp.,  whole¬ 
sale  slaughter.  Obs.  [mg.  R.  | 
2.  Power  of  quelling,  or  suhdu- ' 
quell,  v.  i.  [Akin  to  CL  gnel/en.) 
To  well,  or  flow  out.  Rare. 
quell'er.  «.  [AS.  cwellerc  killer.] 
One  who  quells. 

quel'li-o,  n.  [Sp.  cnello,  L.  col- 
fum  neck.]  A  neck  ruff.  Obs. 
quelm,  r.  t.  [AS.  cwelinan, 
cwghnan.)  To  slay  ;  destroy. 
Ohs.  —  quelm 'er.  n.  *  Obs 
quelme.  whelm. 
quelque-chose.  kickshaw'. 
quelt.  kilt. 
quelt.  Ohs.  p.  p.  of  quell. 
quelwrighte.  +  wheelwright 
que-ma'do  (ke-mii'd5:  146).  n 
( Sp.,  p.  p.  of  qnemar  to  burn.]  A 
burned  district.  Texas. 

quern  di  di'li-gunt  a  do-les'- 
cens  mo'ri  tur  (dll'T-gont  fld'o- 
les'fnz  m0r'!-tnr)  [L.]  He 
whom  the  gods  love  dies  while 
a  youth. 

Plautus  (  Rarchides,  IV.  vii.  1H) 
queme  (kwen)),  a  |Cf.  AS. 
geeweme,  akin  to  ewe  man, 
geeweman,  to  please,  and  E. 
come. J  Pleasant  :  agreeable  ;  as: 
a  Comely;  also,  tidv  ;  neat,  b 
Suitable;  fitting:  a]"**,  handy, 
c  Snug  :  quiet  ;  of  the  water, 
calm,  d  Skillful  ;  quick-witted. 
—  queme'ly,  adv.—  queme'ness. 
v.  All  Obs.  or  Scot.  S-  Dad  Eng. 
queme,  n.  Pleasure.  Obs 
queme.  adv  Quemely.  Ohs. 
queme.  v.  t.  Sr  »•  [AS  eweman, 
akin  to  cunan  to  come.]  To 
please  ;  suit ;  fit  satisfy.  Obs. 
queme'ful,  a.  Kindly  ;  pleas 
ant;  merciful.  Obs.  —  queme'- 


ful-ly  .adr  Os 
quen.  *r  quean,  queen,  when. 
quence.  f  <^i  KNCH 
quench,  a-  Act  of  quenching,  or 
state  of  being  quenched  Rare. 
quench'a-ble  (-d-h’l).  a.  See 
-able.  —  quench'a-Ue  ness,  u. 
quenche  quince. 
quench'er."  < Jnethntqurnches 
quench  hook.  A  plumber’s  tool 
consisting  of  a  thin  bar  of  iron 
bent  into  a  hook  at  one  end  and 
a  handle  at  the  other, 
quench'leas,  a.  Unquenchable 
quench'less-lv,o'/r.  quench' 
less  ness,  n  Alt  Archaic. 
quenchour,  n.  Act  of  quench 
ing.  Obs 

quencht  Quenched  Ref.  Sp 
quene.  +  quean,  queen. 
quengeoun.  com:  eon. 

quenqueste  conquest. 

quent.  +  quaint. 
quent  Ohs  p  p  of  quench. 
quent.  n.  [Sp.  cuento.]  A  mil¬ 
lion.  Obs. 

quent.  v.  t.  Sr  i.  (From  old  p.  p. 
quent,  queint,  of  quench  J  To 
quench.  Ohs.  [of  quaintance. 
quent'ance.  Ohs.  or  dial.  Eng. | 
Quen'tin.  n.  See  Quintin. 
quen '’tin.  n.  A  kind  of  French 
linen,  said  to  have  come  from 
St.  Ouentin  in  Picardy.  Obs. 
quentise.  fl*  quaintise. 
queer,  f  choir. 
quep.  Archaic  corrupt  of  gup. 
quequer.  COCKER,  a  quiver, 
quer.  i*  choir. 
queral.  +  coral. 
quer-ce'tum  ( kwFr-se'tum),  n. 
I  L.J  A  plantation  of  oak  trees, 
querche  •[•  ctrch. 
quer'ein  ( k  w  0  r's  T  n ),  n.  [L. 
quercus  oak  +  -»«.J  Chem.  A 
crystalline  substance  obtained 
from  oak  bark,  believed  by  some 
to  be  impure  quercite. 
quar'eine  (-sin  ;  -sTn),  a.  [L. 
que  rein  ns ,  fr.  quercus  oak.]  Per¬ 
taining  toordesignatingthe  oak. 


qner'cite  (-sTt),/G  Chem.  A  sweet 
crystalline  substance, 
Ctif  (OH)-,  found  in  acorns.  It 
is  a  pentacid  alcohol, 
quer'ei-tin  (-sl-tlii),  n.  [See 
quercitrin. J  =  quercetin 
quer'eit-rin  (-sft-rln),  n.  [See 
quercitron.]  (  hem.  A  bitter, 
yellow,  crystalline  glucoside  oc¬ 
curring  in’  quercitron  bark.  It 
yields  quercetin.  [la.| 

quercitron  oak.  =  QUERCiTKON,| 
quer-civ'o  rous  (k  w  ?  r-s  T  v'6- 
r«s),  a  [L  quercus  oak  -f  -ro- 
rons.  |  Feeding  oil  oak  trees, 
quercke.  +  quirk. 
querdlynge  codling. 
quere  +  choir,  quire. 
quere  Var  of  qu.eke. 
quere  (dial  kwrer  ;  kwar).  Obs. 
or  dial.  Eng.  var.  of  QUEER, 
quere  (dial,  kwer,  kwur),  v.  i. 
fOF.  querre, 3d  sing.  pres,  quiert , 
L.  quaere  re.  \  To  ask  ;  inquire. 
Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 
quereboly.  +  cui  r-bouilli. 
querel,  querele.  +  quarrel. 

!  |!  que-re'la  (kwf-re'ld),  n  ;  pi. 
I -l.e  (-le;.  [L.]  Civil  Law.  An 
action  in  a  court  of  justice;  also, 
I  the  bill  of  complaint  therein, 
auerele.  n.  [See  2d  quarrel] 
Law.  An  action  or  complaint  in 
a  court.  Obs. 
quereler  quarreler. 

querelous.  QUARRELOU9, 

QUERULOUS. 

que'rent  (kwe'rCnt),  n.  [L 
quaerens.  p.  pr.  of  qnaerere  to 
inquire.]  An  inquirer.  Rare. 
aue'rent,  n.  [L.  querens,  p.  pr.] 
Law.  A  complainant  ;  a  plain¬ 
tiff.  Ohs.— a.  Complaining.  Obs. 
quereour.  quakimf.r. 

querester.  «*•  chorister. 
querf.  whakk. 

||  qne-rl'da  (k5  re'tbii  ;  146),  n.  ; 
Jil.  -RIDAS  (Sp.  tbfis).  [Sp.]  A 
|  mistress;  a  prostitute.  Sp.  Amer. 

,  Sr  Phil.  1.  [whoqueries.J 

que'rl-er  (kwe'rf-Sr),  n.  On e( 


Jood,  fo'ot ;  out,  oil ;  chair  ;  go  ;  sing,  iqlt ;  then,  thin;  nature,  verdure  (25C) ;  K  =  chin  G.  ich,  ach  (1M) ;  boN  ;  yet ;  7.h  _  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Guide. 
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QUICK 


fish.]  Any  of  several  West  Indian  mullets,  esp.  the  white 
mullet  ( Mugil  curema ) 
and  M.  bras iliensis. 


Queriman  (Mugil  brasiliensis ) 


] 


queri mo'nlous  (kwgrt-mo'nl -fig),  a.  [L.  querimonia  a 
complaint,  fr.  queri  to  complain.  See  querulous  ]  Com¬ 
plaining  ;  querulous  ;  apt  to  complain.  —  queri-mo'lli* 
ous-ly,  adr.  —  quer  i  mo'ni-ous  ness,  n. 
quer'i-mo  ny  (kwgr'T-mo-nt),  n. ;  pi.  -nies  (-ntz).  [L. 

querimonia.']  A  complaint  or  complaining.  E.  Hall. 
que'rist  (kwe'rTst),  n.  [See  query.]  One  who  inquires, 
or  asks  questions.  Swift , 

quern  (kwfirn),  n.  [AS.  ctveom ,  cwyr n  ;  akin  to  D.  kiceem , 
OHG.  quirn ,  I  cel.  kvem ,  Sw.  qvam ,  Dan.  quiern ,  knern , 
Goth,  qainius  (in  asiluquirnus),  Lith.  <7irno*.]  1.  A  prim¬ 
itive  mill  for  grinding  grain,  consisting  of  two  circular 
stones,  the  upper  one  being  turned  by  hand.  Chaucer. 

2.  A  small  hand  mill  for  grinding  spices, 
quer'u  lous  (kw6r'<56-lfis),  a.  [L.  querulut  and  quertdosus , 
fr.  queri  to  complain.  Cf.  quarrel  a  brawl.]  1.  Apt  to 
find  fault ;  habitually  complaining ;  disposed  to  murmur  ; 
as,  a  querulous  man  or  people. 

Enmity  can  hardly  be  more  annoying  than  querulous,  jealous, 
exacting  fondness.  Macaulay. 

2.  Expressing,  or  suggestive  of,  complaint ;  fretful;  whin-  j 
ing;  as,  a  querulous  tone  of  voice. 

Syn.  —  Complaining,  bewailing, lamenting,  whining,  mur¬ 
muring,  discontented,  dissatisfied.  See  plaintive. 

—  quer'u-lous  ly,  adv.—  quer'u  lous-ness,  n. 
que'ry  (kwe'rT),  n.;  pi.  -ries  (-rTz).  [L.  quaere ,  imperative 
sing,  of  quaerere ,  quaesilum ,  to  seek  or  search  for,  to  ask, 
inquire.  Cf.  acquire,  conquer,  exquisite,  quest,  require.] 

1.  A  question ;  an  inquiry  to  be  answered  or  solved ;  — 
sometimes  used  to  introduce  a  question  or  a  debatable 
proposition  ;  as.  Query,  if  this  would  be  honorable  ? 

1  shall  conclude  with  proposing  only  some  queries ,  in  order  to 
a  .  .  .  search  to  be  made  by  others.  Sir  I.  Kewtun- 

2.  A  question  in  the  mind  ;  a  doubt ;  as,  I  have  a  query 
about  his  sincerity. 

3.  An  interrogation  point  [?]  as  the  sign  of  a  question  or  a 
doubt. 

que'ry,  v.  t. ;  que'ried  (-rid);  que'ry-ing.  1.  To  put  I 
questions  about ;  to  inquire  into ;  to  ask  ;  as,  to  query  the 
items  or  the  amount ;  to  query  the  motive  or  the  fact. 

2-  To  address  questions  to  ;  to  examine  by  questions. 

3.  To  indicate  as  doubtful ;  to  question  the  truth  or  cor¬ 
rectness  of  ;  specif.,  to  mark  with  interrogation  marks,  as 
printer’s  proof,  expressing  doubt  as  to  a  detail. 

Syn. —See  inquire. 

que'ry,  v.  i.  To  question  ;  also,  to  have  or  express  doubt. 

Each  prompt  to  query ,  answer,  and  debate.  Pope. 

quest  (kwgst),  ?i.  [OF.  queste ,  F.  quete,  fr.  L.  quaerere , 
quaesilum ,  to  seek  for,  to  ask,  to  inquire.  Cf.  query, 
question.]  1.  An  inquest.  Obs.  or  Dial. 

2.  A  jury  of  inquest.  *Noiv  Rare. 

3.  Act  of  seeking,  or  looking  after  anything;  attempt  to 
find  or  obtain  ;  search  ;  adventure  ;  as,  in  quest  of  game  ; 
esp.,  in  medieval  romance,  a  chivalrous  enterprise 

The  mind  will  not  be  satisfied  in  its  quest  of  truth  until  it  com¬ 
prehends  the  world.  P-  H.  G  id  dings. 

4.  Those  who  make  search  or  inquiry,  taken  collectively. 
The  senate  hath  sent  about  three  several  quests  to  search  vou 

out.  Shale. 

6  Request;  desire;  solicitation;  urging. 

Gad  not  abroad  at  every  quest  and  call.  Herbert. 

6.  The  search  of  a  hound  for  game  ;  esp.,  the  baying  of  a 
hound  on  seeing  game.  Obs.  or  Dial. 

7.  R.C.  Ch.  Collection  of  alms  or  donations,  esp.  for  reli¬ 
gious  uses.  See  quaestor,  2.  A 

quest,  v.  t.  ;  quest'ed  ;  quest'ing.  [OF.  quest er ,  F.  queter. 
See  quest,  ».]  To  search  for  ;  to  examine;  pursue.  Rare. 
quest,  v.  i.  1.  To  search  a  trail,  as  of  game  ;  also,  to  give 
tongue  ;  to  bay  ;  —  said  of  a  dog. 

Questing  like  a  hound  on  a  broken  trail.  Kipling. 

2.  To  make  a  search  ;  to  go  in  pursuit ;  to  go  on  a  quest. 

3.  To  seek  alms,  esp.  for  religious  uses. 

ques'tion  (kwgs'chfin),  n.  [F.,  fr.  L.  questio ,  fr.  quaerere , 
quaesilum ,  to  seek  for,  ask.  See  quest,  n.]  1.  Act  of  ask¬ 

ing;  interrogation;  inquiry;  as,  to  examine  by  question. 

2.  Discussion;  debate;  hence,  objection;  dispute;  doubt;  as, 
that  is  true  beyond  question  ;  he  obeyed  without  question. 

There  arose  a  question  between  some  of  John’B  disciples  and 
the  Jews  about  purifying. John  hi.  25. 


3.  Talk;  conversation;  speech.  Obs.  Shak. 

4.  Examination  with  reference  to  a  decisive  result;  in¬ 

vestigation;  specif.,  a  judicial  or  official  investigation;  also, 
examination  under  torture.  Blackstone. 

He  thut  was  in  question  for  the  robbery.  Shak 

5.  That  which  is  asked  ;  inquiry  ;  query. 

But  this  question  asked 

Puts  me  in  doubt.  Lives  there  who  loves  his  pain  ?  Milton . 

6.  Hence,  a  subject  or  point  of  investigation,  examination, 
or  debate;  theme  of  inquiry;  problem;  matter  to  be  inquired 
into  ;  as,  a  delicate  or  doubtful  question. 

7.  Specif. :  A  subject  or  point  of  debate,  or  a  proposition  be¬ 
ing  or  to  be  voted  on,  in  a  meeting,  esp.  in  a  legislative  body , 
also,  the  putting  such  a  subject  or  proposal  to  vote  ;  as, 
the  question  before  the  Senate  ;  loud  calls  for  the  ques¬ 
tion  /  —  often  used  alone  with  interrogative  or  imperative 
implication  :  a  To  recall  a  speaker  from  a  digression  to 
the  subject  of  debate,  b  To  suggest  or  demand  immediate 
voting  on  the  subject  at  hand. 

8.  pi.  [.cap.]  The  Shorter  Catechism.  Scot. 

Syn.  —  Inquiry,  query ;  point,  topic,  subject. 

in,  or  (Obs.)  into,  question,  a  In  debate,  dispute,  or  contro¬ 
versy.  Obs.  b  In  the  course  of  examination  or  discussion  ; 
under  consideration  ;  as,  the  matter  or  point  in  question. 
C  Under  judicial  examination;  on  trial.  Obs.  See  also 
under  call,  v.  f.  —  out  of  q.,  unquestionably.  “  Out  oj  ques¬ 
tion.  ’t  is  Maria’s  hand.”  Shak.  —  out  of  the  q.,  foreign  to 
the  question  ;  beyond  the  limits  or  range  of  consideration  ; 
impossible  to  be  considered  ;  not*  to  be  thought  of.  —  q.  of 
privilege.  Parliamentary  Practice ,  a  questipn  which  con¬ 
cerns  the  security  of  a  member  of  a  legislative  body  in  his 
special  privileges  as  such.  —  questions  and  commands,  ail  old 
game  of  answering  questions  and  obeying  commands.  Obs. 
ques'tion  (kwgs'cinm).  v.  i.;  -tioned  (-chund);  -tion-ing. 
[Cf.  F.  queslionner.]  1.  To  ask  questions;  to  inquire. 

He  thut  questionet/i  much  shall  learn  much.  Bacon . 

2.  To  converse  ;  discourse;  also,  to  argue  ;  dispute.  Obs. 

I  pray  you,  think  you  question  with  the  Jew.  Shak. 
ques'tion,  v.  t.  1.  To  inquire  of  by  asking  questions  ;  to 
examine  by  queries  ;  to  query  ;  as,  to  question  a  witness. 
2-  Hence,  to  subject  to  judicial  examination  ;  also,  to 
challenge  ;  charge  ;  accuse. 

3.  To  doubt  of  ;  to  be  uncertain  of  ;  to  doubt. 

And  most  we  question  what  we  most  desire  Prior 

4.  To  raise  a  question  about;  to  call  in  question;  to  make 

objection  to;  to  dispute.  “But  have  power  and  right  to 
question  thy  bold  entrance  ou  this  place.”  Milton. 

Syn.  — See  inquire. 

ques'tion  a  ble  (-d-b’l),  a.  1.  Admitting  of  being  ques¬ 
tioned  ;  inviting,  or  seeming  to  invite,  inquiry.  Rare. 

2.  Liable  to  question  or  being  questioned  ;  esp.,  liable  to 
judicial  inquiry  or  action. 

3.  Open  to  doubt  or  to  being  called  in  question  ;  doubtful ; 
not  sure,  exact,  or  decided  ;  problematical. 

It  is  questionable  whether  Galen  ever  saw  the  dissection  of  a 
human  body.  T.  Baker. 

4  Of  a  nature  or  character  open  to  question  ;  suspicious. 
Syn.  — Disputable,  debatable,  uncertain,  doubtful,  prob¬ 
lematical,  suspicious,  dubious. 

—  ques'tion  a  ble  ness,  — ques'tion  a  bly,  adv. 
ques'tion  a  ry  (-a-rT),  a.  Asking,  in  the  ' 
or  involving,  questions, 
ques'tion  1st.  n.  1.  Questioner;  inqu: 

2.  Eng.  Univ.  A  candidate  for  honors 
or  a  degree  who  is  near  the  time  of  his 
examination. 

ques'tion  less,  adv.  Beyond  a  ques¬ 
tion  or  doubt ;  doubtless.  Rare. 
quest'man  (kwSst'mftn),  n. ;  pi.  -men 
(-men).  Obs.  or  Hist.  One  legally  em¬ 
powered  to  make  quest,  esp.  of  abuses 
of  weights  and  measures.  Specif.:  a  A 
churchwarden’s  assistant;  a  sidesman. 

Hist,  b  A  collector  of  parish  rents.  Obs. 
quet  zal'  (k8t-sal';  kSt'sdl),  que  zal' 

(kg-sal';  268),  «.  [Amer.  Sp.  quetzale. 
fr.  Mex.  quetzaltototl.  fr.  quelzalli  a 
large  green  feather.  ]  A  large  handsome 
Central  American  trogon(/*  Aaromercru* 
mocinno)  having  a  compressed  crest, 
brilliant  plumage,  and,  in  the  male,  up¬ 
per  tail  coverts  often  exceeding  two 
feet  in  length.  The  upper  parts  and 
throat  are  iridescent  greenish  and  the 
under  parts  crimson.  The  quetzal  was 
worshiped,  either  as  a  deity  or  as  the 
symbol  of  a  deity,  both  by  the  Aztecs 
and  the  Mayas,  being  esp.  associated 
with  the  worship  of  Quetzalcoatl,  as 
god  of  the  air.  Its  plumes  were  treas¬ 
ured.  It  is  the  national  emblem  of 
Guatemala,  in  reference,  it  is  said,  to 
the  fact  that  it  cannot  live  in  captivity. 


quer'ls  ter  (k  wC  r'I  B-tCr).  4* 
chorister. 

queritate  4*  qu.fritate. 

auerk  ( dial .  kwflrk).  Obs.  or 
ial.  Eng.  var.  of  quirk. 
querk'en  (kwflr'krn  ),  v.  t.  (Cf. 
Ieel.  kirrkja ,  kyrkja.  to  stran¬ 
gle,  O Fries,  querka ,  Ieel.  krerk 
throat,  Fries  queri  .)  To  stifle  or 
choke.  Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 
queri  (kwflrl),  v.  t.  ir  n.  [Cf.  G. 
querlen ,  quieten,  to  twirl,  fr. 
queri ,  quirl,  a  twirling  stick  Cf. 
twirl.]  Twirl;  coil.  Local.  U-S- 
quern.  4*  kkkn 
quern,  n.  Prob.,an  ice  floe.  Obs. 
quer-na'les<kwer-n5'lez),H./d. 
(NL.,  fr.  L.  quernus  of  oakn,  fr. 
quercus  an  oak.]  Hot.  In  Lind- 
ley’s  classification,  an  alliance 
comprising  the  oaks,  walnuts, 
etc.  —  quer'n&l  (kwOr'ndl),  a. 
quern'atone'  (kwflrn'stnn'),  n. 
[AS.  cweornstdn.)  A  millstone, 
quer'po.  4*CUERi*0.  [entrails. I 
querre.  4*  quar,  r. ;  quarry, | 
quer'ris-ter  4*  chorister. 
querrour.  4*  quarkier. 
quer'ry.  4*  equerry. 
querrye.  4*  quarry. 
quert.  4*  quart,  a.  Sr  n. 
qu  er  u-1  a'ti  on  (kw?r/<5&-15'- 
thun).  n.  [LL.  qveruluri  to 
complain.]  A  complaint.  Obs. 
quer'u  len'tial  (-1  jin' shell),  a. 
Querulous.  Rare. 
quer'u  list  (kwPr'06-lYst),  n. 
A  complainer.  Rare. 
que  ru'll-ty  (kwf-roo'lY-tY;  243), 


|  n.  [L.  querulus  complaining  + 

-ifr/.j  Qucrulousness.  Rai'e. 

!  quer  u-loa'l-ty  (kwPr'db-ICs'Y- 
t T  >.  [L.  querulosus  querulous  + 
-r/y.J  Qucrulousness.  Rare. 
i  query.  +  equerry. 
que'ry.  n.  (Cf.  L.  queri  to  com- 
|  plain  ]  Prop.,  complaint  Obs. 
que'ry-ing  ly,  adv.  of  querying. 
p.  pr. 

que'ry  1st,  n.  =  querist. 
ques.  Abbr  Question. 

que  sais  je  ?  (kP  sa-zhS).  [F.] 
Wnat  do  I  know  ?  —  Mon¬ 
taigne’s  motto.  [zal.  I 

que-sal'(ke-Bal').  Var.of  quet-| 

quesie  4-  QUEASY. 

queslnesse.  4*  Queamnkss. 
que  si 'ted  (ks Mll'ttd  >.  /<•  a  (Se 
u . ).  [L.  quaesitus.  p.  p.  of  quae- 
■  rere  to  seek.]  (One)  inquired 
!  for  or  Bought.  Obs.  or  R. 
ques'i  tive  (kwPs'Y-tYv),  a.  In¬ 
terrogatory.  Rare. 
quest.  Dial.  Eng.  var.  of  QUEEST. 
i  speak,  promise,  bequeath,  AS. 
quest,  n.  [ME  queSen  to  say. 
cwe&an  to  sav,  speak.  Cf.  nfi- 
j  quest  ;  quoth.]  Bequest.  Obs. 
quest,  v.  t.  [Cf.  D.  kicefsen, 
OLG.  questen.  quessen,  quetsen.) 
To  crush  Ohs. 
questane.  4*  whetstone. 
quest'ant.  n.  [OF.  questant.  F. 
quit  ant.  p.  pr.]  A  quester.  Obs. 
uest-diter.  n.  [quest  +  (liter, 
r.  OF.  diteor ,  ditor.  author, 
crier.]  A  que6tmonger.  Obs. 


quest 'er,  u.  One  who  quests, 
quest' ful.  a.  See  -pul. 
quest'-gang  er,  n.  =  quest- 
UITER.  OOS. 

quest'house',  n.  A  house  where 
the  inquests  in  a  ward  or  parish 
were  held.  Obs. 
ques  tion-a-bil'i-ty  (kwPs'chun- 
a-hll'Y-tY),  n  Questionableness, 
aues'tion-a-ry  (-a-rY),u.  Obs.  or 
R.  1.  A  questionist. 

2.  One  who  makes  a  business  of 
seeking  and  peddling  relics, 
ques'tion-a-ry.  n  [Cf.  F.  ques. 
tionnaire.)  A  collection  of  (pies- 
tions.  Rare .  (Scot,  j 

question  book.  A  catechism. I 
que  s'ti on  er,  «  One  who 
questions. 

ques  tion'  ex  traor  di  naire' 

(k  6  st  y  ok'  eks  trfir'de'nar'). 
[F.J  Cit.,  extraordinary  ques¬ 
tion; —the  severest  torture  to 
extort  confessions, 
ques 'tion-ing  ly,  adv.  of  ques¬ 
tioning,  p.  pr. 

ques'tion  less,  a  See  -less.  — 
ques'tion-less-ly,  adv . 
question  mark  or.  Bare.  stop. 
An  interrogation  point, 
uest'mon  ger,  n.  Onewhocon- 
ucts  inijuests  as  a  matter  of 
profit  or  business.  Ohs. 
ques'tor.  n.  1.  =  quaestor. 

2  In  France.afiscal  officerol  the 
senate  or  chamber  of  deputies, 
questorie.  n.  Quastorship.  Obs. 
Scot.  [TOR SHIP.  I 

ques'tor-ship  Var.  of  qi\€S-| 


ques'trel  4*  custkel. 
ques'triBt,  n.  [See  quest  J  A 
seeker  ;  pursuer.  Obs. 

?ues'try  man,  n.  [quesfry.  prob. 
urmed  After  jury,  vestry  -p  man. 
Oxf.E  D.\  A  juryman.  Obs. 
ques'tu-a-ry  ^'ar.  of  qu.es- 
n  IKY. 

quest'word',  n.  [See  quest  be¬ 
quest.]  Bequest.  Obs. 
quet  (kwft),  n.  The  common 
guillemot.  Local,  Eng. 
quetaunce.  +  quittance. 
quetch.r  t.  [ M  E.  qm  rr/ien,  AS. 
cv'erran  to  shake.  Cf.  QUAKE.) 
To  shake  ;  also,  to  chase.  Obs. 

?uetch.  r.  i.  Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng 
.  To  move  ;  stir  :  go.  Obs. 

2.  To  shake  :  twitch  ;  wince. 

3  To  break  silence, 
quete.  4*  wheat. 
que-te'nite  <  kMa'nTt).  n.  [From 
Quetena,  Chile,  where  it  is 
found.]  Min.  A  hydrous  sul¬ 
phate  of  magnesium  and  ferric 
iron,  in  reddish  brown  masses, 
quetery.  kiiatri. 

quethe.  4*  QUEI),  a.  fr  n. 
quethe(kweth),  v.  t  [AS.  ewe- 
8 an  to  speak,  say.]  Obs.  or 
Archaic.  To  speak  :  say  ;  call  ; 
tell ;  also,  to  bequeath  or.  Rare. 
I  to  promise. 

quethe,  n.  [From  quetiie,  t\] 
i  Clamor  ;  cry.  Obs. 
quethen.  4*‘  whethen. 
quether.  whether. 

quethe ' word'  ,  n.  A  bequest.  Obs. 


Quet  zal  CO  a'tl  (kSt-sahkS-'a't’l ;  -ta),  n.  [Mex.,  lit.,  ser¬ 
pent  of  the  green  feather.] 

In  Aztec  tradition,  a  king 
from  whom  had  been  de¬ 
rived  the  earliest  Aztec 
culture.  Quetzalcoatl, driven 
away  by  the  evil  Tezcatli- 
poca,  his  brother,  set  suil  tor 
Tlapallun,  the  Red  Luud  of 
the  southeast,  promising  to 
return  Cortez,  on. landing, 
was  mistaken  for  him  The 
myth  is  variously  interpret¬ 
ed  as  partly  historical,  us  a  Quetzalcoatl  represented  us  a  con- 
culture  my  th,  and  as  a  myth  ventionalized  Quetzal.  I  rom 
of  the  war  of  day  and  night,  Palenque. 

Quetzalcoatl  representing 

the  dav  deitv,  Tezeatlipocu  the  conquering  night 
queue  (ku),  w.  [F.  See  cue.]  1.  Her.  An  animal’s  tail. 

2  Hence  :  a  A  tail-like  plait  of  hair  worn  behind  ;  a  pig¬ 
tail.  b  A  line  of  persons,  carriages,  etc.,  as  before  a  ticket 
window,  opera  house,  or  the  like,  c  The  tailpiece  of  a 
violin  or  other  instrument ;  also,  the  tail  of  a  musical 
note,  d  A  lance  rest.  Obs.  or  Hist. 

quib'ble  (kwTb**l),  71.  [Prob.  fr.  quib.]  1.  A  pun.  Obsolet. 
2.  A  shift  or  turn  from  the  point  in  question  ;  a  trilling  or 
evasive  distinction  ;  an  evasion  ;  equivocation  ;  cavil. 

Quibbles  have  no  place  in  the  search  after  truth  J.  Hafts 

3  The  use  of  quibbles.  Or/.  E.  D. 

quib'ble,  v.  i.  ;  quib'iiled  (-’Id);  quib'bling  (-ling).  1.  To 

pun.  Obsoles. 

2.  To  evade  the  point  in  question  by  artifice,  play  upon 
words,  caviling,  or  raising  any  insignificant  or  impertinent 
point ;  to  trifle  in  argument  or  discourse  ;  to  equivocate. 
Syn .  —  Cavil,  shuffle,  equivocate,  trifle. 

Qui  ch6'  (ke'cha/),  v.  [From  the  native  words  kij  much  -f- 
che  trees.]  An  Indian  of  an  ancient  Mayan  nation  of 
western  Guatemala  whose  records  are  said  to  extend  back 
to  the  8th  century.  The  Popol  Vuh  is  their  sacred  book. 
Qui'chua  (ke'chwa),  n.  [From  native  name  ;  cf.  Sp  Qui- 
chua ,  Quechua.]  An  Indian  of  the  group  of  Quicliuan  tribes 
which  established  the  Peruvian  Empire  under  the  Incas. 
Qui'chuan  (ke'chwan),  a.  Designating,  or  pertaining  to, 
a  linguistic  stock  of  South  American  Indians,  including  the 
majority  of  the  civilized  tribes  of  the  ancient  Peruvian 
Empire  with  some  wild  tribes  never  subjugated  by  the  Incas. 
Most  of  these  Indians  are  short,  hut  heavy  and  strong.  They  are 
hrach\  cephalic  and  of  remarkably  !ov  cranial  capacity.  Never¬ 
theless,  they  represent  one  of  the  highest  of  nati\  e  American  civ¬ 
ilizations,  characterized  by  agricultural,  military,  and  adminis¬ 
trative  skill  rather  than  by  science  or  literature,  although  they 
were  adept  potters,  weavers,  and  goldsmiths,  and  preserved  by  the 
aid  of  the  mnemonic  quirni  a  body  of  legendary  lore  in  part  w  rit- 
ten  down  since  the  introduction  of  writing.  Cf  Aymara.Vum  a 
quick  (kwTk),  a.  ;  quick'er  (-er) ;  quick'est.  [ME.  quic(k). 
civic,  living,  AS.  cwic.  ewieu ,  ctcucu ,  cucu.  living;  akin  to 
OS.  quik,  D.  ktvik.  OHG.  quec.  chec,  G.  keck  bold,  lively, 
Ieel.  kvi/cr  living,  Goth.  qius.  Lith.  gyms.  Russ,  zhivoi.  Ir. 
beo,  L.  7'ivus  living  (for  gvivus).  vivere  to  live,  Gr.  /3iov  life, 
Skr.  jJva  living,  jlv  to  live.  Cf.  biography,  vivid,  quitch 
grass,  whitlow.]  1.  Living;  animate.  Archaic  or  Dial. 

Not  fully  qvyke,  ne  fully  dead  they  were.  Chaucer. 
Christ,  who  shall  judge  the  quick  and  the  dead.  2  Tim  iv.  1. 
2  Characterized  by  life  or  animation  ;  as  :  a  Alert;  ready ; 
as,  a  quick  wit.  b  Full  of  sharp,  pithy  sayings  ;  brilliant; 
sharp  ;  as,  a  quick  dialogue  ;  a  quick  book.  Obs.  c  Active  ; 
brisk  ;  busy  ;  as,  a  quick  town  ;  quick  trade.  Obs.  d 
Sparkling  ;  effervescent ;  as,  a  quick  wine.  Obs.  e  Lively ; 
sharp;  keen  ;  affecting  deeply  ;  as,  quick  pleasure  ;  quick 
pain,  f  Pungent;  biting;  as,  a  quick  odor  or  taste.  Obs. 
g  Vivid  ;  lifelike.  Obs.  <£■  R. 

3.  Pregnant ;  with  child.  Shak. 

4  Productive  ;  yielding  increase  ;  specif.  :  a  Mining. 
Having  ore  ;  ore-producing,  b  Of  stocks,  bonds,  or  the 
like,  bearing  interest  or  yielding  profit. 

5.  Having  full  heat;  burning;  —  said  of  fire,  flames,  an 
oven,  or  the  like.  Hence,  fiery  ;  burning  ;  intense. 

Man  is  no  star,  but  a  quick  coal 

Of  mortal  fire.  Herbert. 

6.  Moving  ;  shifting  ;  yielding  to  pressure; — said  of  sand, 
earth,  or  the  like. 

Quick  and  treacherous  sands  of  sin.  Whittier. 

7  Prompt  or  rapid  in  action  or  thought ;  speedy  ;  hasty. 

Oft  he  to  her  his  charge  of  quick  return 
Repeated.  Milton. 

8  Hasty;  impatient;  passionate;  as,  a  quick  temper. 

The  hishon  was  somew  hat  quick  with  them,  and  signified  that 

he  was  muen  offended.  Latimer . 

9  Taking  place  rapidly;  occupying  but  a  small  interval 
of  time  ;  begun  and  terminated  in  an  instant  ;  as,  a  quick 
stride  ;  a  quick  sound  ;  a  quick  look. 

10.  Fresh;  bracing.  “  The  air  is  quick  there.”  Shak. 

11.  Sensitive  ;  perceptive  in  a  high  degree  ;  ready  ;  as,  a 
quick  ear.  “  To  have  an  open  ear.  a  quick  eye.”  Shak. 


quetour  4*  Ql  l  r  i  hk. 
quetoure.  +  quitter. 
queue  (  kD),  r.  t.  To  fasten,  as 
hair,  in  a  queue, 
qrie-v^e'  (kP-va';  kSv'a),  a. 
[For  queiui,  OF.  coui.  cod.  Cf. 
queue.]  Her.  Tailed. 

I!  que  vou'lez-vous'  (k?  vdo'15- 
voo')?  [F.J  What  do  you  wish  ? 
what  would  you  have  ? 
quew.  4*  cue 

rey(kw3),  n.  [Cf  Dan.  qrie. 

te.  Ieel.  krTga.)  A  heifer. 
Srot.  &•  Dial.  Eng. 
queyntance.  4*  quaiktance 
quevnte.  4*  quaint,  m. 
queyntrelle.  n.  [OF.  cointerele.] 
An  elaborately  dressed  woman. 
Obs. 

que  zal'  Var.  of  quetzal 
quh-.  For  obsolete  words  in 
quh-.  see  the  forms  in  u  11-,  or 
rarely  qu-. 
quhat  4*  what. 
quhawin  4*  wherein. 
quhelll.  4*  wheel.  [Aco/.| 
quhilk  (hwYlk),  jnon.  Which. | 
quhoik.  Obs.  pret.  of  quake. 
quhow  4*  How. 
qui.  Var.  of  quey.  why 
Qui'a  Emp  to'resCkwT'dPmp- 
to'rez;  2U1).  (L.l  =  Statute  of 

W  f>TM  I N  ST  F  K,  1 1 1. 

|l  qui  aime  bien'  cha  tie'  bien' 
(keam  bvfiN'  sha/te'  byft.\').[F.] 
He  who  foves  well  chastises  well. 
Qui  an g- an'  (ke/ang-Hn'),n.;/W. 
-an es  (-a'nas).  One  of  a  Malay 
head-hunting  people  of  the  for¬ 


mer  comandnncia  of  Quiangan, 
in  north  central  Luzon.  Iney 
are  related  to  the  Itugaoe. 
qui  a'po(kt-a'po).»  ['i’ag.J The 
water  soldier  Pistia  strutiotes. 
Phil.  J.  [cigar  fish- 1 

qui'a-qui'a( ke'a-ke'ii).»i.  The! 

qui'a  ti'met  (kwl'd  tl'nift). 
[L.]  Because  he  fears:  —  applied 
to  various  hills  and  writs  in 
equity  (esp.  the  uudita  querela) 
to  prevent  anticipated  injury, 
quib,  n.  [Cf.  quii*.]  A  quibble; 
also,  a  quip  ;  a  gibe  Obs. 
quib,  v.  i  To  quip.  Obs. 
quib.  ad v  Jocularly.  Obs 
quib'ble,  v.  t.  To  subject  to 
quibbling.  [who  quibbles. I 
quib'bler  (kwYb'lPr),  n.  One| 
quib'lling-ly,  adv.  of  quibbling- 
quiblbe.  4*  cubeb. 
qui-bibe',  u.  A  quibble  Obs. 
qui-bi'ble,  n.  [See  cubeb.)  Cu¬ 
be!),  inhaled  like  smelling  salts 
Obs.  [(j nibbled.  Ref.  Sfi- 1 

quib'l.  quib'ld.  Quibble; 
quib'let.  n.  I  Dim.  of  quib  or 
qmb'  b\]  A  quibble.  Obs.  or  U.  S- 
quib'lin.  n.  [Perh.  for  quib¬ 
bling  J  A  quibble.  Obs. 
qui'ea  (kP'kii),  n.  [From  the 
native  Brazilian  name.)  A  small 
South  American  opossum  (Me- 
tac hirvs  opossum). 

[|  quica'pit,  (ll'le)  fa'clt  [L.J 

He  who  takes  (it),  makes  (it). 

quice(kwYs).  Dial.  Eng.  var.  or 
QUEEST.  [WHICH, 

quich.  4*  QUETCH,  QUITCH, 


ale,  senate,  care,  ftm,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofri  ;  eve,  £vent,  6nd,  recent,  maker;  Ice,  Ill;  old,  obey,  orb,  odd,  s5ft,  connect;  use,  unite,  urn,  up,  circtis,  menii; 

[  Foreign  Word.  4*  Obsolete  Variant  of.  +  combined  with.  =  equals. 


QUICK 


1755 


QUILL 


12.  Having  a  comparatively  great  curvature  ;  sharp. 

13.  Of  considerable  gradient;  steep  ;  as,  a  quick  taper. 

Sy n.  —  Speedy,  expeditious,  swift,  rapid,  hasty,  prompt, 
ready,  active,  brisk,  nimble,  fleet,  alert,  agile,  lively 
sprightly.  See  fast.  * 

quick,  anatomy,  vivisection.  Obs.  —  a.  bind.  Music.  See 
bind,  n. ,  4.  — q.  firer,  Ordnance ,  a  quick-fire  gun.—  q.  grass, 
couch  grass.  —  q.  march.  Mil.,  a  march  in  quick  time.  —  q.' 
match,  threads  of  cotton  or  cotton  wick  soaked  in  a  solu¬ 
tion  of  gunpowder  mixed  with  gum  arabic  and  boiling 
water  and  strewed  over  with  mealed  powder.  It  burns  at 
the  rate  of  one  yard  in  thirteen  seconds,  and  was  formerly 
used  as  priming.  — q.  return.  Much.,  a  device  in  a  machine 
tool  to  give  a  quicker  motion  to  the  movable  bed,  tool,  or 
cutter  during  the  return  or  nomvorking  stroke  than  dur¬ 
ing  the  cutting  or  working  stroke  ;  — called  in  full  quirk- 
return  motion.  —  q.  time.  Mil.,  a  rate  of  marching  in  which 
in  the  United  States  army  one  hundred  and  twenty  steps, 
each  thirty  inches  in  length,  in  the  British  army  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  twenty-eight  steps,  each  thirty-three  inches  in 
length,  are  taken  in  one  minute.  —  q.  vinegar  process.  See 
vinegar,  —  q.  water,  Eleclrometal .,  quickening  liquid. 

Quick  (kwTk),  cidv.  In  a  quick  manner  ;  quickly, 
quick,  n.  1.  A  living  person  or  animal.  Obs.  or  Dial. 

2.  A  live  plant,  or  living  plants  collectively;  esp.,  haw¬ 
thorn,  or  other  plants  used  in  a  living  hedge  ;  quickset. 

The  works  .  .  .  are  curiously  hedged  with  quick.  Evelyn 

3.  The  life  ;  a  vital  part ;  a  part  susceptible  of  serious  in¬ 
jury  ;  also,  a  part  susceptible  of  keen  feeling;  the  sensi¬ 
tive  living  flesh ;  specif.,  the  part  of  a  finger  or  toe  to 
which  the  nail  is  attached  ;  as,  to  cut  a  finger  nail  to  the 
quick  ;  to  taunt  one  to  the  quick. 

How  feebly  and  unlike  themselves  they  reason  when  they 
come  to  the  quick  of  the  difference  1  Fuller 

4  Couch  grass. 

6  Short  for  quicksilver.  Cant. 

quick,  v.  t. ;  quicker  (kwTkt);  quicr'ing.  [AS.  cwician . 
See  quick,  a.]  ]..  To  quicken  ;  to  bring  to  life  ;  hence,  to 
bring  back  strength  or  energy  to.  Obs.  or  R.  Chaucer. 

2  To  light  (a  fire).  Obs.  &  R. 

3  To  hedge  with  quickset.  Rare. 

4.  Electro  metal.  To  quicken. 

quick'en  (kwTk'’n),  v.  t.  ;  quick'ened  (-’nd) ;  quick'en-ing. 
[See  quick,  a.]  1.  To  make  alive  ;  to  vivify  ;  to  revive  or 
resuscitate,  as  from  death  or  an  inanimate  state  ;  hence, 
to  excite  ;  stimulate  ;  as,  to  quicken  one’s  interest. 

The  mistress  which  I  serve  quickens  what ’s  (lead.  Shak. 
2  To  make  lively,  active,  or  sprightly  ;  to  impart  addi¬ 
tional  energy  to;  specif.,  of  medicine,  liquor,  or  the  like, 
to  strengthen  ;  to  make  more  stimulating. 

3.  To  light,  or  to  feed  (a  fire) ;  to  give  fire  to.  Archaic. 

4  To  make  quick  or  rapid  ;  to  hasten  ;  accelerate  ;  as,  to 
quicken  one  8  steps  or  thoughts;  to  quicken  one's  departure. 

6-  Shipbuilding.  To  shorten  the  radius  of  (a  curve)  ;  to 
make  (a  curve)  sharper  ;  as,  to  quicken  the  sheer,  that  is, 
to  make  its  curve  more  pronounced. 

6.  Electrometal.  To  treat  with  quickening  liquid  ;  to  quick. 

7-  To  ferment  with  yeast.  Dial.  Eng. 

Syn.  —  Revive,  resuscitate,  animate,  reinvigorate,  vivify ; 
refresh,  stimulate,  sharpen,  incite  ;  hasten,  accelerate, 
quickening  liquid,  Eleclrometal a  solution  of  a  salt  of  mer¬ 
cury,  usually  the  nitrate  or  the  cyanide,  in  which  articles 
to  be  plated  with  silver  are  plunged  before  being  put  into 
the  silver  bath.  A  thin  film  of  mercury  is  formed  which 
insures  a  perfect  adhesion  of  the  silver  coating, 
quick'en,  v.  i.  1.  To  come  to  life  ;  to  become  alive  ;  to 
become  vivified  or  enlivened. 

And  keener  lightnings  quicken  in  her  eye.  Pope 

2.  Hence,  to  show  signs  of  life,  as  the  fetus  in  the  womb  ; 
also,  to  reach  the  stage  of  pregnancy  at  which  the  fetus 
shows  signs  of  life. 

3.  To  move  with  increased  rapidity  or  activity  ;  to  become 
accelerated  ;  as,  liis  pulse  quickened. 

quick'en  ing,  n.  1.  A  making  or  becoming  quick. 

2.  Physiol.  The  first  motion  of  the  fetus  in  the  womb  felt 
by  the  mother,  occurring  usually  about  the  middle  of  the 
term  of  pregnancy;  —  popularly  supposed  to  be  due  to  the 
fetus  becoming  possessed  of  independent  life, 
quick'-flre'  [  a.  a  Gun.  Firing  ill  rapid  succession,  b 
quick'-fir'ing  )  Ordnance.  Shooting  with  short  intervals 
between  shots  ; — applied  to  single-barreled  guns  with  a 
quick-acting  breech  mechanism  operated  by  a  single  move¬ 
ment  of  a  crank  or  lever  (abbr.  Q.  F.) ;  specif.  :  (1)  In  the 
United  States  navy,  formerly,  designating  such  a  gun,  usu¬ 
ally  of  from  6  in.  to  8  in.  caliber,  whose  projectile  and 
charge  are  loaded  separately  ;  — distinguished  from  rapid- 
fire.  The  term  is  now  abandoned,  rapid-fire  including  all 
such  guns  not  loading  with  the  charge  in  bags.  (2)  Rarely, 
in  the  United  States  army,  rapid-fire.  (3)  In  the  British 
navy,  designating  such  a  gun  whether  the  charge  and  pro¬ 
jectile  are  loaded  together  or  separately.  There  are  two 
classes,  heavy  and  light,  the  former  including  the  G-,  4.7-, 
and  4-inch  guns,  the  latter  the  12-,  6-,  and  3-pounders.  (4) 
In  the  British  army,  designating  such  a  gun  whose  charge 
is  in  a  case  ;  —  diet,  technically  from  breech-loading. 


qulck'lime' (kwTk'lim/),n.  [See  quick, a.]  Unslacked  lime. 
QUick'ly,  adv.  [AS.  cwiculice  vigorously.]  In  a  quick 
manner  ;  promptly  ;  rapidly  ;  speedily  ;  without  delay. 
QuIck'ly,  Mistress.  1.  A  servant  to  Dr.  Caius  in  Shake¬ 
speare’s  “  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor.” 

2.  The  hostess  of  a  tavern  in  Eastcheap  in  Shakespeare’s 
“  King  Henry  the  Fourth.”  In  “  King  Henry  the  Filth  ” 
she  is  introduced  as  the  wife  of  Pistol, 
quick'ness,  n.  State  of  being  quick ;  specif.  :  a  Life  or 
the  innate  vital  principle.  Obs.  b  Liveliness  ;  animation  ; 
freshness.  Obs.  c  Rapidity  in  motion,  thought,  or  action  ; 
speed;  swiftness;  alertness;  readiness;  as,  quickness  of 
wit ;  also,  hastiness,  as  of  temper,  d  Delicacy  and  acute¬ 
ness  of  perception  ;  keen  sensibility  ;  sagacity;  sensitive¬ 
ness.  e  Sharpness;  pungency;  keenness.  Obs. 

Syn,  —  Velocity,  celerity,  haste, expedition,  promptness, 
dispatch,  niinbleness,  fleetness,  agility,  briskness, 
quick'sand  (kwik'sSud'),  n.  Sand  easily  moved  or  read¬ 
ily  yielding  to  pressure;  esp.,  a  deep  mass  of  loose  sand 
mixed  with  water,  very  dangerous  from  the  difficulty  of 
extricating  anything  that  begins  sinking  into  it;  hence, 
any  treacherous  condition  of  affairs. 

Life  hath  quicksands,  —  Life  huth  snares  !  Longfellow 
quick'set'  (-set'),  n.  1.  A  living  plant  ora  live  slip  or  cut¬ 
ting,  esp.  when  set  for  a  hedge  ;  specif.,  the  hawthorn. 

2.  A  hedge  or  thicket,  esp.  one  composed  of  hawthorn, 
quick'-sight  ed  (-slt'gd  ;  87),  a.  Having  quick  sight  or 
acute  discernment ;  quick  to  see  or  to  discern.  Locke.— 
quick  -sight'ed-ness,  n. 

quick'sil  ver  (-sTl'ver),  n.  [quick  living  -j-  silver ;  —  from 
its  fluidity ;  cf.  G.  quecksilber,  L.  argentum  vivum .  See 
quick,  a.]  The  metal  mercury. 

quick'sil  ver,  v.  t.  To  overlay  with  quicksilver,  or  with 
an  amalgam  of  quicksilver  and  tin. 
quicksilver  rock.  Mining.  A  dark  opaline  or  chalcedonic 
rock,  commonly  associated  with  cinnabar  and  often  indic¬ 
ative  of  the  presence  of  this  ore  of  quicksilver.  California. 
quick'step'  (-st6p'),  n.  Music.  A  spirited  march,  esp.  one 
in  military  quick  time  ;  also,  a  lively  dance  step, 
quick'- wit  ted  (87),  a.  Having  ready  wit.  Shak. 

quick'work'  (k\v  lk'wdrk'),  n.  Naut.  a  The  planking  sub¬ 
merged  when  a  vessel  is  loaded,  b  The  planking  between 
the  spirketing  and  clamps,  c  The  short  planks  between 
the  portholes,  d  Part  of  the  bulwarks  lightly  fastened, 
quid  ( kvvTd),  n.  [See  cud.]  A  portion  suitable  to  be  chewed  ; 
a  cud  ;  as,  a  quid  of  tobacco. 

quid,  n.  [L.,  what,  anything,  something,  neut.  sing,  of 
quis  who,  any  one.]  1.  Quiddity,  or  essence. 

2.  [cap. ]  U.S.Hist.  One  of  the  Democratic  Republicans 
who  supported  John  Randolph  in  opposition  to  the  Admin¬ 
istration  in  1805-11. 

quid'da-tive  (kwTd'd-tTv),  a.  [See  quiddity.]  Constitut¬ 
ing,  or  containing,  the  essence  of  a  thing, 
quid'di-ty  (kwTd'T-tT),  n. ;  pi.  -ties  (-tlz).  [LL.  quiddi- 
tas,  fr.  L.  quid  what,  neut.  of  quis  who,  akin  to  E.  who: 
cf.  F.  quiddifS."]  1.  The  essence,  nature,  or  distinctive 
peculiarity,  of  a  thing;  that  which  answers  the  question, 
Quid  cst  f  or.  What  is  it  ? 

The  quiddity,  or  characteristic  difference,  of  poetrv.  as  distin¬ 
guished  from  prose.  £>c  Quincey 

2.  A  trifling  nicety  ;  a  cavil ;  quibble. 

We  laugh  at  the  quiddities  of  those  writers  now  Coleridge. 

3.  Power  or  practice  of  using  or  resolving  quibbles  ;  men¬ 
tal  fineness  or  subtlety  Now  Rare. 

quid'dle  (kwid'’l),  v.  i. ;  quid'dled  (-’Id);  quid'dling 
(-lTug).  [Orig.  uncert. ;  cf.  twiddle.]  To  trifle,  as  in  one’s 
employments  or  discourse  ;  to  dawdle.  —  ??.  t.  To  trifle 
with.  Obs.  ct*  R.  —  quid'dle,  quid'dler  (-ler),  n. 
quid'nunc  (-nih)k'),  n.  [L.,  what  now  ?]  One  who  is  cu¬ 
rious  to  know  everything  that  is  going  on;  a  gossip.  “  The 
idle  stories  of  quidnuncs Motley . 
quid  pro  quo  fL.,  something  fqr  something.]  One  thing 
for,  or  in  place  of,  another;  orig.,  a  medicine  given  in-  i 
stead  of  another.  Hence  :  a  Something  in  return  ;  tit  for 
tat ;  an  equivalent,  b  Act  of  substituting  one  thing  for 
another,  or  an  instance  or  the  result  of  such  act. 
qui  esce'  (kwi-6s'),  v.  i.  ;  qui-esced'  (-est')  ;  qui-esc'ing 
(-fis'Tng).  [L.  qniescere ,  akin  to  quies  rest,  quiet.  See  quiet, 
a.  ct*  7i.]  1.  To  become  quiet ;  to  be  or  become  still. 

2.  To  become  silent ;  —  said  of  letters,  as  certain  conso¬ 
nants  in  Hebrew. 

qui  es'cence  (-Ss'cns) )  n.  [L.  quiescentia ,  fr.  quiescens, 
qui  es'cen-cy  (-cn-sl)  |  p.  pr.  See  quiesce.]  State  or 
quality  of  being  quiescent.  ”  Deeds  will  be  done,  —  while 
he  boasts  his  quiescence R.  Browning. 
qui-es'cent  (-£nt),  a.  [L.  quiescens ,  -enlis,  p.  pr.  of  quies- 
cere.  See  quiesce.]  1.  Being  in  a  state  of  repose  ;  at 
rest ;  still  ;  not  moving  ;  as,  a  quiescent  body  or  fluid. 

2.  Unagitated  ;  not  in  action  ;  quiet ;  dormant ;  resting. 

In  times  of  national  security,  the  feeling  of  patriotism  ...  is 

so  quiescent  that  it  seems  hardly  to  exist.  Prof.  Wilson . 

3.  Of  letters,  silent,  as  certain  consonants  in  Hebrew. 

Syn.  —  See  latent. 


quiescent  prominences,  Astron.,  hydrogenous  protuberances 
seen  and  photographed  near  the  sun’s  limb,  strongly  re¬ 
sembling  terrestrial  clouds  in  form  and  texture, 
qui'et  (kwi'6t),  a.  ;  qui'et-eu  (-er)  ;  qui'et-est.  [L.  quie¬ 
tus,  p.  p.  of  qniescere  to  rest,  keep  quiet ;  akin  to  quies  rest, 
and  prob.  to  E.  white,  n. :  cf.  OF.  quiete.  See  while; 
cf.  coy,  a.,  quiesce,  quietus,  quit,  a.,  quite,  requiem.] 

1.  In  a  state  of  rest  or  calm  ;  without  stir,  motion,  or  agi¬ 
tation  ;  free  from  noise  or  disturbance  of  any  kind  ;  still ; 
hushed;  as,  a  quiet  sea  ;  quiet  air. 

.  They  .  .  .  were  quiet  all  the  night  Judg.  xvi.  2. 
2  Not  excited,  anxious,  or  wrought  up  ;  calm  ;  peaceful ; 
placid  ;  settled  ;  as,  a  quiet  life  ;  a  quiet  conscience. 

3.  Not  turbulent ;  gentle ;  mild  ;  contented. 

xt  Vrnun,ent  of  a  meek  and  quiet  spirit.  1  Pet.  iii.  4. 

4.  Not  sounding  or  pronounced  ;  —  said  esp.  of  a  letter. 

5.  Not  showy  ;  not  such  as  to  attract  attention  ;  modest ; 
as,  a  quiet  dress  ;  a  quiet  movement. 

6.  Secret;  privy;  clandestine.  Now  Rare. 

7.  Enjoyed  in  peace  and  relaxation  ;  as,  a  quiet  cup  of  tea. 

-  Tranquil,  calm,  unruffled,  smooth,  unmolested, 
undisturbed,  placid,  |>eacefiil,  peaceable,  meek.  See  still. 
quiet  day,  Am.,  a  day  spent  apart  from  usual  scenes  in  some 
retreat,  for  devotion  and  consecration.  Cf.  retreat. 
qui'et  (kw  i'gt),  ii.  [L.  quies,  -etis.  The  Eng.  word  is  perh. 
in  part  from  the  adj.  See  quiet,  g.]  1.  State  or  quality 

of  being  quiet,  or  in  repose  ;  as,  an  hour  or  a  time  of  quiet. 

2.  Freedom  from  disturbance,  noise,  or  alarm  ;  stillness; 
tranquillity  ;  peace  ;  security. 

at  quiet,  still  ,  peaceful.  —  in  q.,  quietly.  Shak.  —  on  the  q., 
in  a  quiet  underhand  manner;  secretly;  clandestinely. 
Slang.  —  out  of  q.,  disturbed  ;  restless.  Obs.  Shak. 
qui'et,  v.  t. ;  qui'et-ed  :  qui'et-ing.  [Cf.  lL.  quietare.l 
1  To  quit  or  acquit.  Obs.  <t  R.  Oxf.  E.  D. 

2.  To  stop  motion  in;  to  still;  to  reduce  to  rest,  or  silence. 

3.  To  calm;  appease;  pacify;  lull;  allay;  tranquilize; 
as,  to  quiet  the  passions,  clamors,  pain,  grief. 

Quiet  yourselves.  I  pray,  and  he  at  peace.  Shak. 

4.  To  put  at  rest,  or  settle,  by  freeing  from  dispute  or  ques¬ 
tion  ;  —  chiefly  in  legal  use,  as  in  the  phrase  to  quiet  title. 

qui'et,  v.  i.  To  become  still,  silent,  or  calm  ;  —  often  with 
down  ;  as,  he  soon  quieted  down. 

qui'et  ism  (-Tz’m),  ?/.  [Cf.  F.  quiitisme,  It.  &  Sp.  quie- 
tismoC]  1.  A  system  of  religious  mysticism  based  on  with¬ 
drawal  of  the  mind  from  worldly  interests  and  anxieties 
and  its  constant  employment  in  the  passive  contemplation 
of  God  and  his  attributes,  esp.  [cap.]  as  practiced  by  a  sect 
founded  in  the  17th  century  by  Miguel  de  Molinos,  a  Span¬ 
ish  priest  living  in  Rome.  The  mysticism  of  Molinos,  to 
w  hich  the  term  quietism  first  seems  to  have  been  applied, 
was  unfolded  in  his  book  “  The  Spiritual  Guide,”  published 
in  1675.  He  considered  abstinence,  maceration  of  the  body, 
and  penances  of  little  value,  except  at  the  beginning  of  a 
course  of  self-discipline.  His  views  aroused  the  opposition 
of  the  Jesuits, the  Inquisition  took  up  the  matter,  and 
Molinos  was  sentenced  to  perpetual  imprisonment. 

2.  Peace  or  tranquillity  of  mind  ;  calmness  ;  indiff  erence ; 
apathy;  dispassion  ;  inaction. 

Qui'et  ist,  n.  [Cf.  F.  quietiste ,  It.  &  Sp.  quietista.']  1.  Eccl. 
Hist.  One  who  believed  in  or  practiced  Quietism  ;  one  of 
a  sect  of  mystics  founded  by  Molinos.  See  quietism,  1. 

2.  [/.  e.]  Hence:  a  One  who  advocates  or  practices  some 
similar  form  of  religious  mysticism,  b  One  who  adopts  an 
analogous  attitude  in  respect  to  political  or  social  matters. 
Qui  et-is'tic  (kwi'gt-Ts'tTk),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the 
Quietists  or  Quietism. 

qui'et  ly,  adv.  Ill  a  quiet  state  or  manner  ;  as :  a  Without 
motion;  as,  to  lie  or  sit  quietly,  b  Calmly;  peaceably; 
as,  to  live  quietly,  c  Patiently  ;  as,  to  submit  quietly  to 
abuse,  d  Noiselessly ;  silently ;  in  a  manner  to  attract 
little  or  no  observation  ;  as,  he  quietly  left  the  room, 
qui'et-ness,  n.  Quality  or  state  of  being  quiet ;  freedom 
from  noise,  agitation,  disturbance,  or  excitement ;  still¬ 
ness ;  tranquillity;  calmness. 

qui'e-tude  (kw  i'e-tud),  n.  [L.  quietudo:  cf.  F.  qu/Hude.] 
Rest;  repose;  quietness;  tranquillity, 
qui-e'tus  (kwi-e'tws),  n.  [LL.  quietus  quit,  discharged,  L., 
at  rest,  quiet,  dead.  See  quiet,  a.;  cf.  quit,  g.]  Final 
discharge  or  acquittance,  as  from  debt  or  obligation  ;  that 
which  silences  claims ;  hence,  by  extension,  discharge 
from  office  or  duty  ;  discharge  from  life,  i.  e.,  death  ;  also, 
that  which  quiets  or  calms  ;  as,  to  give  a  person  or  thing 
his  quietus,  to  kill  him  or  put  a  check  upon  his  activity. 
When  he  himself  might  his  quietus  make 
With  a  bare  bodkin.  Shak. 

quill  (kwTl),  n.  [Orig.  uncert.  ;  cf.  LG.  quiete,  G.  kiel  a 
quill,  MHG.  kil.~]  1.  A  hollow  stalk,  as  of  a  reed.  Obs. 

2.  Something  made  of  or  like  a  hollow  stalk  ;  as  :  a  Any 
small  tube,  as  a  water  pipe  or  a  faucet  Obs.  b  Weaving. 

A  spindle,  or  spool,  as  of  reed,  for  the  thread  in  a  shuttle. 

C  Mach.  A  hollow  spindle  or  mandrel,  d  The  tube  or  pipe, 
as  of  cane  or  reed,  of  a  musical  instrument. 

He  touched  the  tender  stops  of  various  quills.  Milton. 
e  Pharm.  A  roll  of  dried  bark  ;  as,  a  quill  of  cinnamon. 


quick.  ».  1.  To  be  or  become 
alive  ;  to  revive.  R.  [E.  I).  I 
2.  To  kindle:  ignite.  Obs.  Oxf.  | 
quick'-an  swered,  a.  Quickly 
ready*  to  answer.  Obs. 
qutck'beam'.  *.  [AS.  cwic- 
beinu.  1  Rowan  tree  Dial.  Eng. 
quick'en.  n.  [From  QUICK,  «.] 
A  living  being  Obs 
quick'en  ( kwTk'’n),  quick'- 
enBi-’nz),  n.  Dint.  Eng.  a  1’he 
quickbeam.  b  Couch  grass, 
qulck'en-ance  (kwYk'*u-dns), 
n.  Quickening.  Rare 
quick'en-beam  ,  n.  Quickbeam. 
quick'end.  Quickened.  Ref.  Sp. 
quick'en-er,  n.  One  that 
quickens. 

quickening  grass.  Couch  grass, 
quick'en  tree.  LProh.  fr.  quick, 
and  perh  first  applied  to  the  as¬ 
pen  or  some  tree  with  quivering 
leaves :  cf.  G.  guickenhaum,quit- 
zenbaum,  gnitschenbaum.]  The 
quickbeam.  Dial.  Eng. 
quick'foot',  adv.  Quickly; 
rapidly. 

quick 'hatch'  (kwYk'hach'-),  n. 
IT rom  the  Amer.  Indian  name  ; 
cf.  Cree  kikufCkes  J  The  glut¬ 
ton.  [or  magnet,  t/fts.l 

qulck'l  ron.  n.  The  loadstone! 
qulck'line  .  n.  Asbestos.  Obs. 
qulck'mire  .  n.  A  quagmire.  CK«. 
quick'sand  y,  a.  Having,  or  of 
the  nature  of,  quicksand. 


quick'side',  n.  Xaut.  Free- 
noa  rd .  '  tbs. 

quick'sil  ver-ing.  n.  The  amal¬ 
gam  which  forms  the  reflecting 
surface  of  some  mirrors, 
quick'sil  ver  ish.  a.  See  -ish.  — 
quick'sil  ver  ish-ness,  u. 
quicksilver  pendulum  A  mer¬ 
curial  compensation  pendulum, 
quicksilver  water.  E/ectroniet- 
al.  Quickening  liquid, 
quicksilver  weed.  The  early 
meadow  rue.  C.  S.  [silver.l 
quick'sil  ver  y.  a.  Like  quick-) 
quick'thorn  .  n.  A  thorn  hush 
used  for  hedging,  ns  the  haw¬ 
thorn.  (  V/  i,  tin  /  lull .  Eng. 

quick-writ  'ted-ness.  n.  See 

-NESS. 

quic'quid  a'gunt  ho'mi  nes 

hom'T-nez).  [L.]  Whatever 
men  do.  Juvenal  (I.  H5). 

quic'quid  de  li'rant  re'ges. 
plec-tun'tur  A-chi'vi.  [L-J 
Whatever  folly  the  (Greek) 
kings  commit,  the  Greek*  (their 
subjects)  suffer  punishment ; 
whatever  errors  the  great  com¬ 
mit,  the  people  must  atone  for. 

Horace  ( Epistles ,  I.  ii.  14). 
qulc-quid'li-bet,  n.  [L.  :  quic- 
quid  whatever  +  libet  it  pleases.) 
Anything  whatever.  Ob«. 
Qui-cun'que  vult  (kwT-kflr)'- 
kw*  volt),  or  short.  Quicucque, 
n.  IL.]  See  Athan asja.v  Creed. 


quid.  r.  t.  Sc  i.  [AS.  ewiddian, 
cwidian.]  Tospeuk;say.  Obs. 
quid  (  kwtd),  n.  ;  /;/.  quid,  or,  j 
rarely,  quids.  A  sovereign,  or 
pound  sterling  ;  Obs.,  n  guinea. 
Rrit.  Slang. 

quid.  r.f.Sc  k  1.  To  chew  the  cud.  ; 
2.  Manege.  To  drop  from  the 
mouth,  ns  food  when  partially 
chewed  :  —  said  of  horses 
H  qui'dam  <  k  wi'dJlm  ).  n.  [L.] 
Somebody  ;  one  unknown* 
quid'da  ny  (kwYd'd-nY),  n 
[OF.  cond"ignar,  condign  ft  c,  F. 
cotignac,  fr.  a  deriv  of  Pr  coda-  I 
mg  quince.  See  quince. J  A  I 
jelly  or  sirup  of  fruit,  orig.  of  , 
quinces.  Obs. 

quid'der(-Pr), n.  Onethntquids. 
Quid'dist,  n.  U.  S.  Hist.  = 
quid,  2. 

quid'dit(-Yt),r>.  [Cf.  quiddity.] 
A  suhtlety:  quibble.  Obs.  or  R. 
quid'di-ta-tive  (-Y-tit-tYv),  a. 
Quiddative  :  also,  full  of  ouirks 
or  equivocations.  —  quid'di-ta- 
tive-ly,  adv.  Hath  Rare. 
qulde.  n.  |  AS.  ewide  a  saying, 
a  will.]  A  saying  ;  speech  fabo, 
hequest  or.  Rare, a.  promise.  Obs- 
qulde.  *1*  cud. 

quider.  -I*  whether,  whither.  I 
quid  fa  ct-en'dum  7  [L.]  What 

is  to  he  done  '! 

quid  hoc  Bi'bi  vult?  (sYb'Y). 
[L.]  What  does  this  mean  ?  I 


qui-dif'i-cal,  a.  Quibbling.  Obs. 
quid'l.  Quiddle.  Ref.  Sp. 

quid  non  mor  ta'li-a  pec'to- 
ra  co'gis.  au'ri  sa'cra  fa'mes  ? 
[L.]  Accursed  craving  for  gold, 
to  what  do  you  not  force  mortal 
minds?  Vergil  ( .E.,  III.  o»>,  .r»“). 


II  qui  do'cet  dis'eit.  [L.]  He 
who  tenches  learns. 

II  quid 'quid.  or  quic'quid. 
a'gunt  ho'mi  nes  (h5m'Y-nez). 
[Lrj  Whatever  men  do;  what¬ 
ever  concerns  mankind 

Juvenal  Cl.  «5). 
II  Quid  ri'des?  Mu-ta'to  no'mi 
ne.  de  te  fa'bu-la  n&r-ra'tur 
(nOni'Y-ne,  ffih'tl-ld).  [L.  J 
Why  do  you  laugh  ?  The  name 
being  changed,  the  story  is  told 
of  you  Harare  (Satires',  I.  i.  (!!!) 

II  quid  ti'meB?  (tT'mez).  [L.] 
What  do  you  fear  ? 
quienal.  n.  f  For  quinguennat,  I.. 
qninqurunatis  quinquennial  ; 
influenced  by  L.  bienna/is  of 
two  years.]  An  indulgence  or 
dispensation  of  five  years.  Obs. 
quiene.  Ql  RES 
l|  qui^n  Ba'be?  (kv5n  sii'ba). 
[Sp.)  Who  knows  ? 
quient.  +  quaint. 
quier.  «*•  choir,  queer,  quire. 
qui-e3'cent.  n.  A  silent  letter, 
qui-es'cent-ly,  adv.  of  quies¬ 
cent.  See  -  ly*. 

qui'et-age.  n.  Quietness.  Obs 


||  qui-e'ta  non  mo  ve're.  |L.] 
Not  to  move  quiet  things, 
qui  e-ta'tion.  n.  [Cf  LL .  quie- 
tatio .]  A  quieting  :  quiet.  Obs. 
ui'et-en  (kwT'ft-^n),  r.  t.  Sc  i. 
’o quiet.—  qui'et-en-er.  n.  Both 
Ran  or  Dial . 

qui'et  er,  n.  One  that  quiets- 
qui'et-ing./(.  pr.Sc  rb.n. of  qu i  et. 
qui'e-tive  (kwT'S-tlv),  a.  Sc  n. 
Calmative. 

qui'et-ouB,  a.  Quiet.  —  qui'et- 
ous-ly.  ad r.  Both  Obs 
qui'et  some,  n.  Quiet.  Obs.  or 

/Pal.  Eng. 

||  qui-e'tus  est.  [LL.]  Tie  is 
quit  or  discharged  ;  a  quietus, 
qui'et-y.  n.  [AF.  quiete,  OF. 
quite  or  quite<f.)  Quietness. 
Obs.  Seat 

||  qui  fa'cit  per  a'li-um  fa'cit 
per  se.  [L.]  lie  who  does  (a 
thing)  through  another  does  (it) 
through  him-elf  ;  —  used  to  ex¬ 
press  the  rule  that  a  person  is 
responsible  for  the  acts  of  his 
agents  (see  agent.  2).  In  a  vari¬ 
ant  form  the  maxim  reads  “qui 
fa'cit  per  a'li-um  est  pe-rin'de 
ac  si  fa'cit  per  Be  ip'gum.''  he 
who  does  (a  thing)  by  another 
is  precisely  as  if  he  had  done  (it) 
through  himself, 
quight.  f  quit,  quite. 
qui'-hi'  (kwY'hl'),  n.  [Hind. 
koi  hai  is  any  one  in  attend¬ 


ance?]  Bengal.  1.  The  usual 
call  for  a  servant. 

2.  An  Anglo-Indian. 

Qui-i'na  (kwY-I'nd),  n.  [NL., 
ir.  a  native  mime  in  Guiana.] 
Rot.  A  genus  of  dicotyledonous 
plants,  type  of  the  Quiinaceae. 
QuLi-na'ce-se  ( kwT'T-na'sf-e ),  n. 
jd.  [NL.J  Bot.  A  family  of 
tropical  American  6hrub6*and 
trees  (order  Ily pericales)  with 
opposite  coriaceous  leaves  and 
j  small  verticillnte  flowers  in  ter¬ 
minal  spikes  or  racemes.  —  quiv- 
i-na'ceous  (-shiZs),  a. 

quik.  quikke  +  quick. 
quikin.  d*  quicken. 

quil.  f  quill. 

quil.  Quill.  Ref.  Sp.  [<%.«.| 
quilate,  n.  (Sp  “r  Pg.]  Carat. | 
quile.  •**  "’ii ilk. 
quile  (kwTl).  Var.  of  coil,  a 
haycock.  [quoilers.i 

quil'ers  (kwTl'Pr).  Var.  off 
Quil  e-ute'  (kwYl'C-dot'),  n.  See 
ClIIMAKUAN. 

qui'lez  (ke'las  ;  2fi8),  n. ;  pi. 
-lecrs  (kC-ltt'sas).  [Orig.  un¬ 
cert.  J  A  small,  square  two¬ 

wheeled  trap  with  a  high  front 
seat  for  the  driver  and  seats  for 
four  inside.  Phil.  /. 
qui-lis'ma  (kwT-lYz'md  ;  -lYs' 
inn),  n .  [LL.]  See  nrume,  H lust. 
quil'kin  (kwYl'kYn),  n.  (Corn 
i  rwifcew.]  Frog  ;  toad.  Dial.  Eng. 


lood,  fobt ;  out,  oil ;  chair  ;  go  ;  sing.  ii)k  ;  4-fcen,  thin  ;  nature,  verdure  (250) ;  K  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  acli  (144) ;  boN  ;  yet ;  zh  =  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Guide. 

Full  explanations  of  Abbreviations,  Signs,  etc.»  Immediately  precede  the  Vocabulary. 
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3.  Oue  of  the  large  stiff  featherB  of  a  bird’s  wing  or  tail, 
esp.  one  of  those  of  the  wing  ;  also,  the  hollow  barrel  or 
calamus  of  a  feather.  See  feather,  n.,  1. 

4.  Something  made  from  or  like  the  quill  of  a  feather  ;  as  : 
a  A  pen  for  writing  made  by  sharpening  and  splitting  the 
point  or  nib  of  the  stalk  of  a  feather,  b  A  spine  of  the 
hedgehog  or  porcupine.  C  The  pen  of  a  squid.  See  3d 
pen,  3  d.  d  Music.  The  plectrum  of  a  feather  quill,  with 
which  the  strings  of  certain  instruments,  as  the  lute  or 
harpsichord,  are  plucked,  e  A  float  for  a  fish  line,  t  A 
quill  toothpick,  g  Mining.  A  fuse  for  blasting. 

6.  The  fold  or  plait  of  a  ruff,  or  ruffle, 
quill  (kwll),  v.  t.  ;  QUILLED  (kwild)  ;  quill'ing.  1.  To  plait 
in  small  cylindrical  ridges,  called  quillings,  as  a  ruffle. 

2  To  remove  the  quills  from.  Rare. 

3.  To  pierce  as  with  quills ;  also,  to  furnish  with  quills. 

4.  To  wind  on  a  quill,  as  thread  or  yarn.  Judd. 

6.  To  tap,  as  a  barrel  of  liquor.  Dial.  Eng. 

quillai'  (kT-li'),  n.  [Native  name,  quillay,  in  Chile.] 
The  soapbark  tree  of  Chile  (Quill a ja  saponaria).  Its 
bark,  called  quillai  bark,  or  quil-lai'a  bark  (kl-li'd ;  kwl-la'- 
y d)  i3  rich  in  saponin,  and  is  commonly  used  as  soap  in 
Chile  ;  in  pharmacy  it  is  used  as  a  detergent. 

Quil-la'ja  (kwj-la'yd ;  -ja),  n.  [NL.  See  quillai.]  Dot. 

A  genus  of  rosaceous  trees,  consisting  of  three  species,  na¬ 
tives  of  South  Brazil,  Peru,  and  Chile.  Q.  saponaria,  the 
soapbark  tree,  is  the  best-known  species, 
quill'back'  (kwTl'bXk'),  n.  A  small  carp  sucker  ( Cur - 
piodes  velifer  or  allied  species)  of  the  Mississippi  Valley, 
having  the  first  ray  of  the  dorsal  fin  very  long, 
quilled  (kwTld),  a.  Furnished  with  quills  ;  also,  shaped 
like  quills;  as:  a  Plaited;  having  plaits  or  flutes  ;  —  said 
of  cloth,  b  Rot.  Having  quill-like,  or  nearly  tubular,  co¬ 
rollas  or  florets,  as  the  flowers  of  the  cactus,  dahlia,  or  cer¬ 
tain  garden  asters,  c  Designating  a  kind  of  cinnamon  or 
cinchona  bark  ;  also,  made  into  quill-like  rolls  ;  as,  quilled 
bark. 

quilled  suture,  Snrg.,  a  variety  of  stitch  in  which  the  threads, 
alter  being  passed  deeply  through  the  edges  of  a  wound, 
are  secured  about  two  quills  or  bodies  of  similar  shape,  in 
order  to  produce  a  suitable  degree  of  pressure, 
quil'let  (kwll'gt ;  -Tt;  131),  n.  [Orig.  uncert.]  A  small 
tield  or  tract  of  land  ;  a  narrow  strip  of  laud.  Otis,  or 
Local ,  Eng. 

quil'let  (kwll'gt;  -Tt;  151),  n.  [Peril,  fr.  L.  quid! dirt 
what  you  please.  Cf.  quiddit.]  Subtlety ;  nicety  ,  quibble. 
Archaic.  u  Nice,  sharp  quillets  of  the  law.”  stalk. 

quill  gear  Mach.  An  arrangement  consisting  of  a  gear 
wheel  or  wheels  made  integral  with  a  hollow  spindle  or 
shaft ;  esp.,  a  hollow  shaft  with  a  gear  wheel  on  each  end 
used  in  the  back  gear  of  a  lathe  or  other  machine  tool, 
quill'ing  (kwTl'Tng),  n.  A  strip  of  lace,  ribbon,  or  the 
like,  fluted,  folded,  or  plaited  so  as  somewhat  to  resemble 
a  row  of  quills ;  also,  one  of  the  plaits  or  flutings  so  made, 
quill  nib.  A  short  quill  pen  made  to  be  used  with  a  holder, 
quill'wort'  (kwTl'wflrt'),  n.  Any  plant  of  the  genus  Isoetes ; 
—  from  the  shape  of  the  leaves. 

quilt  (kwTlt),  n.  [ME.  quilte,  OF.  cuilte,  coilte,  code,  F 
couetle,  L.  cutcita  a  bed,  cushion,  mattress.  Cf.  1st  coun¬ 
terpane.]  X-  Originally,  a  kind  of  mattress  formerly' used 
for  sleeping  on  ;  now,  a  bed  coverlet  made  of  two  thick¬ 
nesses  of  material  with  a  filling  or  interlining  of  wool, 
cott.n,  down,  etc.,  stitched  through  in  patterns,  or  tufted  ; 
also,  any  warm  outer  bed  covering ;  as,  a  down  quilt. 

2.  Anything  quilted  or  like  a  quilt ;  as:  a  A  pad  formerly 
worn  under  or  in  place  of  armor,  b  An  article  of  quilted 
stuff,  as  a  petticoat,  c  A  pad  smeared  or  stuffed  with 
medicinal  substance  and  applied  to  some  part  of  the  body. 
Obs.  Oxf.  E.  D.  d  A  fat  person.  Jocose.  Shak. 
quilt,  v.  t. ;  quilt'eu  ;  quilt'ing.  1.  To  fill  or  wad  like  a 
quilt ;  as,  a  bag  quitted  with  bran. 

2.  To  stitch  or  sew  in  layers,  usually  with  some  soft  thick 
substance  between,  as  in  making  a  bedquilt ;  as,  to  quilt  a 
bedcover ;  to  quill  a  coat. 

3.  To  stitch,  sew,  or  mark,  in  lines  or  patterns,  as  in  quilts. 

4.  To  fasten  between  pieces  of  material ;  to  bind  up  with 
cloth,  string,  or  the  like,  as  money  in  a  belt. 

6.  To  insert  as  a  needle  in  quilting  ;  as,  to  quilt  a  pin  into 
a  coat  flap. 

quilt,  v.  i.  To  make  quilted  work  ;  also,  to  admit  of  being 
quilted  ;  as,  material  that  will  not  quilt. 
quilt'ed,  p.  a.  Padded  or  held  together  as  in  a  quilt; 
covered  with  or  as  with  a  quilt, 
quilt'ing,  n.  1.  Act  of  one  who  quilts  something. 

2.  Quilted  material  or  work ;  also,  material  for  making 
quilts.  


3.  A  kind  of  cloth  having  a  pattern  like  quilted  work. 

4.  Naut.  A  coating  of  strands  for  a  vessel  containing  water. 
6.  A  quilting  party  or  bee.  See -d  eee,  3.  V  .S.Jc  Dial.  Eng. 

quill- al'dine  (kwTn-51'dTn ;  -den ;  1S4),  n.  Also  -dJl- 
[jinnoline  4-  afdehyde  -f-  aniline.]  t  hem.  A  colorless 
liquid  of  a  slightly  pungent  odor,  Cr,HeN'CH3,  obtained  as 
a  condensation  product  of  aldehyde  and  aniline,  and  occur¬ 
ring  also  in  coal  tar  and  used  in  the  manufacture  of  certain 
dyestuffs.  Chemically,  it  is  a-metliyl  quinoline.  quin- 
al'dic  (-dtk),  quin'al-din'ic  (kwTu'al-dln'Tk),  a. 

qui-na'ri-an  (kwT-na'ri-dn  ;  115),  a.  Zodl.  Designating, 
or  pertaining  to,  the  quinary  system.  —  n.  A  teacher  of,  or 
believer  in,  the  quinary  system. 

qul'na-ry  (kwi'na-rT),  a.  [L.  quinaiius,  fr.  quint  five  each, 
akin  to  quinque.  See  FIVE.]  Consisting  of  five  ;  arranged  by 
fives ;  specif..  Math.,  using  five  as  the  radix  or  base ;  —  said 
of  a  system  of  notation.  —  u-  That  which  has  five  members, 
quinary  system,  Zodl.,  a  fanciful  classification  of  animals 
expounded  chiefly  by  Swainson.  Its  principal  feature 
was  the  hypothesis  thatall  natural  series  of  organisms  dis¬ 
pose  themselves  in  sets  of  five  standing  in  relation  to  each 
other  as  members  of  a  circular  series.  —  q.  vigesimal  system, 
Math.,  a  system  of  notation  based  on  five  and  on  twenty , 
reckoning  by  fives  and  twenties. 

quince  (kwTns),  n.  [Prob.  a  pi.  fr.  ME.  quyne,  coin,  OF. 
cooin,  F.  coing,  L.  cutoncum ,  cotonium ,  var.  of  cydonium , 
fr.  Cydonius  Cydonian,  Gr.  KnSuirios  Cydonian,  pqhov  Ku- 
Sthvior  a  quince,  fr.  KiifSuma 
Cydonia,  a  city  in  Crete,  Kn¬ 
aves  the  Cydonians.  Cl.  quid- 
dany.]  1.  The  f  ruit  of  a  mala- 
ceous  tree  or  shrub  (Cydonia 
cydonia).  It  somewhat  resem¬ 
bles  a  large  yellow  apple,  but 
differs  in  having  many  seeds 
in  each  carpel.  Its  hard,  acid 
flesh  is  largely  used  for  mar¬ 
malade,  jelly,  and  preserves. 

2  The  tree  which  bears  this 
fruit.  It  is  of  low  stature,  with 
crooked  branches  bearing  large 
solitary  white  or  pink  flowers. 

The  quince  tree  is  often  used 
as  a  dwarf  stock  for  the  pear. 

It  is  native  of  southern  Europe ,,  T 

and  Asia.  See  Cydonia.  Quince,  2.  Flower  and  Leaves 

quince  Clirculio  A  small  gray-and-yellow  curculio  (Co- 
notrachelus craUegi)  whose  larva  burrows  in  quinces, 
quin-esn'te-na  ry  (kwTn-sSii'te-na-rT),  a. 

[Irreg.  fr.  L.  q unique  five  -f-  E.  centena¬ 
ry .]  Of  or  pert,  to  five  hundred  years. 

—  n.  A  five-hundredth  anniversary, 
quin-cun'clal  (kwTn-kun'shal),  a.  [L. 
quincuncialis ,  fr.  quincunx.  See  quin¬ 
cunx.]  1.  Of  the  form  of  a  quincunx. 

2.  Bot.  a  Having  the  leaves  of  a  pentam- 
erous  calyx  or  corolla  so  imbricated 
that  two  are  exterior,  two  are  interior, 
and  the  other  has  one  edge  exterior  and 
one  interior;  as,  quincuncial  aestivation, 
b  In  phyllotaxy,  pentastichous,  or  5- 
ranked.  —  quin  cun'cial  ly,  adv. 

quin'eunx  (kwln'kttijks),  n.  [L.,  lit.,  five  twelfths ;  quin¬ 
que  five  -f-  uncia  an  ounce.  The  quincunx  was  marked  by 
five  small  spots  or  balls.  See  five  ;  ounce  weight.]  1.  As- 
trol.  The  position  of  bodies  distant  from  each  other  five 
signs,  or  150°.  * 

2  An  arrangement  of  five  things  with  one  ra  & 

at  each  corner  and  one  in  the  middle  of  a  ^ 
square  ;  specif.  :  I  fort,  a  An  arrangement, 
esp.  of  trees,  such  that  any  five  in  similar  A  * 

position  form  such  a  square,  b  Erron.,  a  hex-  A 

ngonal  arrangement  or  system  of  planting. 

3.  Bot.  A  quincuncial  arrangement,  as  of  the  Quincunx, 
parts  of  a  flower  in  aestivation.  See  quincuncial,  2. 

quin-dec'a  gon  (kwTn-dgk'a-gon),  n.  [L.  quindecim  fifteen 
-j-  Gr.  yiovia  angle.]  Geom.  A  figure,  generally  plane, 
with  fifteen  angles,  and  consequently  fifteen  sides, 
quin  de-com'vir  (kvnn'de-sem'ver),  or,  Latin  form ,  quin'- 
de-cim'vir  (-sTm'ver),  n.; pi.  -viri  (-vT-ri).  [L.  quindecim- 
vir ;  quindecim  fifteen  -f-  *'ir  a  man.]  Bom.  Antiq.  One 
of  a  body  of  fifteen  men ;  esp.,  Rom.  Relig .,  a  member  of 
a  college  of  priests  having  charge  of  the  Sibylline  Books, 
which  were  consulted  only  at  the  behest  of  the  senate 
for  prescribing  means  of  averting  the  wrath  of  the  gods,  as  in  a 
time  of  pestilence.  The  custodians  were  originally  two,  duoviri ; 
later  ten,  decemviri ;  by  Sulla  raised  to  fifteen,  quindecimviri  ; 
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and  by  C*sar  to  sixteen. supernumerary  members  being  added  by 
the  emperor*,  though  still  culled  quindecimviri.  Cf.  auolh,  I, 
KI'ULO,  PONTIFF,  1.  M 

—  quinde-cem'vi-rate  (kwTn'de-sem'vT-rat),  quin  ae- 
cim'vi-rate  (-sTm'vT-iat),  n. 

quin'ic  (kwln'lk),  a.  [See  quinine.]  Cfiem .  Pert,  to  or 
designating  a  white  crystalline  acid  C0H7(OIT.jC  CLli,  got 
from  cinchona  bark,  coffee  beans,  etc. 
quin'i-dine (kwTn'T-dtn ;  -den ;  184),  n.  Also -din.  [SeeQvi- 
nine  :  cf.  G.  chinidin.'j  Cfiem.  An  alkaloid  isomeric  with, 
and  resembling,  quinine,  found  in  certain  species  of  cin¬ 
chona.  It  is  used  somewhat  as  a  febrifuge, 
qui'nine  (kw  i'nln  ;  kwT-nen';  277  .  see  note  bet ou').n.  Also 
quin'in  (kwTn'Tn),  quin'i  a  (-I  d),  qui  ni'na  (kt-ne'na), 
etc.  [Sp.  quina ,  or  quinuquina ,  Peruvian  bark,  fr.  Quicliua 
quinaquina  bark  of  the  quino-quino  Myroxylon  peiui- 
ferum  or  pereirae  :  cf.  F.  quinine ,  Sp.  quinina.]  Chem. 
An  alkaloid,  C20H24()2N2,  extracted  from  the  bark  of  vari¬ 
ous  species  of  Cinchona  as  a  bitter  white  crystalline  sub¬ 
stance.  It  is  a  diacid  base  and  forms  accordingly  two  series 
of  salts.  Hence,  by  extension,  Med.,  any  of  the  salts  of 
this  alkaloid,  as  the  acetate,  chloride,  sulphate,  etc.,  em¬ 
ployed  as  a  febrifuge  or  antiperiodic. 

The  pron.  kwi'niu  apparently  decidedly  prevails  in 
America,  although  kwT-nen',  w  hich  is  preferred  in  British 
usage,  is  also  common;  kwT-nln'also  is  common  m  both 
American  and  British  use  ;  kT-nen',  kwln'iu,  and  kwTn'Tn 
are  also  heard. 

quinine  bush  Aliy  western  American  comaceous  shrub 
of  the  genus  Garrya  so  called  from  the  bitter  bark, 
quinine  flower.  A  gentianaceous  plant  (fSabhaliu  elhot- 
in),  of  the  southern  United  States,  having  star-shaped 
white  flowers.  It  possesses  antiperiodic  properties,  and 
has  been  used  as  a  substitute  for  quinine, 
quinine  tree  a  The  horse-radish  tree  b-  b  The  hop  tree. 

C  In  Australia,  the  emu  apple  or  native  quince, 
qui-nin'ic  (kwT-nTn'Tk),  </.  Chem.  Pert,  to  or  designating 
a  nitrogenous  acid,  CjjH.tO.qN,  obtained  as  a  yellow  crystal¬ 
line  substance  by  oxidation  of  quinine  or  cinchonine, 
quin'i-sext  (kwTn'T-sfikst)  (  a.  [LL .  quini sextus  ;  L.  quini 
quin  i  sex'tine  (  sSks'tin)  i  five  each  -f-  sextus  sixth.] 
Reel.  Pertaining  to  or  designating  the  second  Trullan 
Council,  held  in  Constantinople  in  a.  d.  692,  which  was  re¬ 
garded  as  supplementing  the  fifth  and  the  sixth  ecumenical 
councils  (a.  d.  553  and  680).  See  Trullan. 
quin'nat  salm  on  (kwTn'St).  [From  native  name.l  A 
salmon  (Oncurhynchus  tsi/uncytscha)  occurring  on  both 
coasts  of  the  Pacific,  on  /\  the  American  side  from 
Monterey  Bay  to  Bering  Straits.  It  ascends  the 


Quince  Curculio 
(  Con  of  rue  it  1 1 us 
cratityi).  X  3. 


N&g 

Quinnat  Salmon 
larger  streams  in  the  spring,  but  spawms  in  the  fall.  It 
averages  about  22  pounds  in  weight,  but  much  larger  ones 
are  often  taken.  Commercially  it  is  much  the  most  im¬ 
portant  species  of  salmon. 

qui-noi'dine  (kwT-noi'dTn ,  -den;  184),  w.  Also  -din. 
[flimiine  -j-  -oid.’]  Pharm.  A  brownish  resinous  mixture 
of  alkaloids  obtained  as  a  by-product  in  the  treatment  of 
cinchona  bark  and  sold  as  a  cheap  substitute  for  quinine, 
quin'o-line  (kwTn'o-lTn  ;  -leu;  184),  n.  Also  -lin  [gut- 
nine  -f-  2d  -ol  -f-  -i'we.]  Cheni.  A  (o)Cm 
nitrogenous  base,  C9H7N,  obtained  (p^c^  ^CHt/J) 

as  a  pungent  colorless  liquid  by  the  I  || 

distillation  of  alkaloids,  bones, 
coal  tar,  etc.,  and  also  by  synthetic  1 


ch  {co 


c<  • ^ 

methods  ;  by  extension,  any  of  va-  (<>) 

rious  derivatives  of  the  same.  Quinoline. 

Structurally,  quinoline  may  be  regarded  as  naphthalene  in 
w  hich  a  CH  group  is  replaced  by  a  nitrogen  atom.  It  con¬ 
tains  the  nuclei  both  of  pyridine  and  of  benzene,  and  in 
naming  its  derivatives  the  replaceable  hydrogen  atoms  are 
distinguished  as  Py.  1,  Py.  2,  Py.  3,  B.  1,  B.  2,  B.  3,  and  B. 
4,  or  as  a,  /3,  y,  o,  m,  p,  and  a  (ana).  Quinoline  is  the  parent 
substance  of  a  large  number  of  compounds,  including  alka¬ 
loids,  antiseptics,  dyes,  etc. 

quinoline  red  A  red  pigment  formed  by  the  action  of 
oenzotrichloride  on  coal-tar  quinoline  in  the  presence  of 
zinc  chloride,  used  to  dye  w  ool  and  silk  a  bright  rose  color 
and  to  render  photographic  plates  orthochromatic. 
quinoline  yellow,  ('hem.  A  fast  yellow  dye  made  by  treat¬ 
ing  phthalic  anhydride  with  quir.aldine,  and  sulphonating 
the  product.  It  is  largely  used  in  dyeing  wool  and  silk, 
quin  o  lin'ic  (-lTn'Tk),  a.  Chem.  Designating  a  crystalline 
acid  obtained  by  oxidizing  quinoline.  See  pyridine. 


quill.  +  wmi.K. 
quill,  n.  [Cf.  OF.  coitlir  to  gath¬ 
er  1  An  obscure  word  found 
chiefly  in  m  the  quill ,  in  quill , 
with  the  sense  of  in  unison.  Ohs.  ; 
quill,  »*.  I.  To  wind  thread  or 
yarn  on  a  quill.  Xew  Enq. 
quil-la'ic  (kwl-la'ik),  quil  la'- 
Jic  (-la'ylk),  a.  Designating  a 
poisonousacid  in  quillai  bark  and 
commercial  saponin  [bark. I 
qulll&vabark  Var.  of  quillai  | 
quill  bit  A  long  pod  bit. 
quill  driver  One  who  works 
with  a  pen;  writer;  clerk.  Jocose.  ! 
quill 'er,  n.  A  bird  not  yet  full 
fledged.  Obs. 

quill 'et.  n.  [Dim  of  quill.]  A 
email  quill  or  tube. 

auil'let-ed,  a.  Having,  or  being 
ivided  into,  quillets,  as  land 
quill  fish  Any  of  certain  small, 
very  slender  blennies  of  the 
North  Pacific,  constituting  the 
family  Ptiliehthyidre 
quil-li'a  bark  (kwt-ll'd).  Var. 
Of  QUILLAI  BAKK. 

quil'li-ty,  n.  [Cf.  quiddity-, 
quillet  ]  A  quibble.  Obs. 

||  quil  Ion'  (ke'yflx').  n.  [F.]  An 
arm  of  the  cross  guard  of  a 
eword.  See  hilt,  lllu*t. 
quill'talF,  w.(  or  qui’ltail  coot. 
The  ruddy  duck.  Local ,  U.  S. 
quill' work',  «.  Embroidery 
wrought  with  porcupine  quills, 
quill'y  (kwTl'T),  a.  Pert,  to,  re¬ 
sembling,  or  having,  (mills. 
Quilp  (kwflp),  n.  In  Dickens’s 
“Old  Curiosity  Shop,"  a  hide¬ 
ous  dwarf,  ferocious  and  cun¬ 
ning,  who  enioys  tormenting 
others  and  finally  drowns  while 


trying  to  escape  from  the  police. 

quilt  (kw  lit),  r.  t.  3f  t  Sr  u.  Gulp  ; 
swullow.  Dial.  Eng. 
quilt,  v.  t.  [Cf  quilt  to  stitch, 
to  wad.]  To  flog.  Dial.  Eng 
Sc  U.  S.  [quilts. I 

quilt'er  (kwTl'tPr-),  n.  One  that! 
quilt'er,  n.  A  very  large  thing  ; 
u  whopper  Dial.  -  [ding. I 
quilting  cotton.  Cotton  wad- 1 
quilt'point  ,  n.  [Cf.  quilt,  n., 
2d  counterpoint.]  A  counter¬ 
pane.  Obs. 

quim.  Var.  of  queue,  a. 

qui  xn'alme  ,  atme  mon  chien' 
(kP  mam'  am  mbs  shyftN').  [F.] 
Who  loves  me,  loves  my  dog. 
quin  i*  con,  study, 
quin  (kwln),  n.  [Cf  E.  dial. 
st/uin.]  A  scnllop.  Dial  Eng. 
qui'na  (kwT'iui;  ke'm»>.  or 
qui  na-qui'na.  n.  [Cf.  quinine.] 
a  Cinchona  bark,  b  Quinine, 
qui-nade',  n.  [F.  coing  a  quince, 
OF.  coom.l  A  confection  of 
quinces.  Obs. 

quin-al'gen  (kwYn-fil'jPn).quin- 
al'gene  (,-jen),  n  [quina.  + 
ana  I  gen.  ~\  Pharm.  Analgen. 

?uin-am'i-cine(-ftm'Y-sTn;  -sen; 
*4),  am'i-dine  (  din  ;  -den),  n. 
Also -cin. -din.  [From  quinam- 
ine.]  Two  isomeric  alkaloids 
formed  by  heating  quinamine. 
quin-am'ine  (kwin-lm'tn; 
k win'd- men';  184 ),w.  Also  am'- 
in.  [quina  -f  amine.]  A  crys¬ 
talline  alkaloid,  CihHojOyNj. 
in  different  cinchona  barks.’ 
quinancy.  «f*  QUINST. 
qui  na-qui'na,  n  [See  quinqui¬ 
na,  quinine.]  Ouina. 
qui-nar'l-ty,  n.  Alchemy.  Prob., 


fivefold  essence.  Obs. 

qui-na'ri  us  (kwI-na'rT-us;  115),  j 
n.  [L.]  A  Homan  silver  coin 
issued  from  b.  c.  2(W  to  about 
B.  c.  215  ;  also,  a  similar  coiu  of 
early  Britain.  8ec  coin. 

||  aiii  n’a  san  t.^'.  il  n’a  rien'  ; 
qui  a  san'td,  il  a  tout'  (ke  na 
saNQa'el  mi  ryllN',  ke  &  siiN'tt' 
e-la  t<55').  [F.]  lie  who  has 

not  health  has  nothing  :  he  who 
has  health  has  everything, 
qui'nate  (kwT'nat  :  kwTn'at), 
n.  A  salt  or  ester  of  quinic  acid, 
qui'nate  (kwT'n&t),  a.  fL. 
quim  five  each.]  Pot.  Growing 
in  sets  of  five  ;  —  esp.  of  com¬ 
pound  leaves  with  five  leaflets, 
quin-az'ole  (kwln-fiz'ol).  n. 
Also  -ol.  [G.  chinazol ;  —  from  1 
its  relation  to  chinolin  quino-  ! 
line  and  the  hydr«2ines.J  Chem.  1 
A  crystalline  nitrogenous  base,  a 
methyl  derivative  of  indazol. 
quin-az'o-line  (kwYn-fiz'6-lYn  ; 
len;184),n.  Also-lin.  [G. chin¬ 
azol  in  (cf.  CHINA  BARK),  with 
- azolin  for  -oxahn  to  indicate 
that  it  is  free  from  oxygen  and 
isomeric  with  cinnolin  and  cinn- 
nxalin.]  Chem.  A  hypothetical 
compound,  ChH,;N2,  derived 
from  quinoline  by  substitution 
of  a  nitrogen  atom  for  a  CI1 
group  in  the  /3  position  ;  also, 
any  of  several  derivatives  of 
the  same  [herb  squinancy.l 
quince'wort'  (-wQrt'),  n.  The 
qulnch,  v.  i.  [Cf.  OD.  quincken 
to  quaver,  shake,  Fries,  qumk- 
hovering,  and  E.  quetch.J  To 
stir;  wince.  Cf.  quetch.  Obs. 


quinohe.  n.  [Cf.  ME.  quecchen 
to  move,  AS.  ciceccan.']  The 
least  bit  ;  a  “  flip."  O'/s. 
quin-cunx'lal  (k  w  Y  n-k  0 1)  k'- 
»h'>l),  a.  Quincuncial 

auin-dec'a-syl  lab'ic  (kwtn- 
ek'a-st-lab'lk  ),  a.  [Irreg.  fr. 
L.  quindecim  fifteen  +  E.  syl¬ 
labic.  Cf.  decasyllabic.]  Hav¬ 
ing  fifteen  syllables.  Hare. 
quin'de-cim  ( kwYn'dP-sYm),  w. 

|  See  quindecim  a.]  1.  A  tax  of 
one  fifteenth.  Obs. 

2.  Eccl.  Hist.  =  QUINDENE. 
quln-dec'i  ma(kwYn-d?«'Y-md), 
n.  [LL..  fern,  of  quindeci inns 
fifteenth.]  Music,  a  The  inter¬ 
val  of  a  fifteenth,  or  double  oc¬ 
tave.  b  An  organ  stop  whose 
tones  are  two  octaves  above  the 
foundation  stops, 
quin  de-cyl'ic  <  kwYn'dP-sYl'Yk), 
a.  [L.  quindecim  fifteen  +  -yl. ] 
Chem.  =  pent  a  decatoic. 
quln'dene  i  kwln'den ), ».  [LL. 
quindena]  Eccl.  Hist.  The  15th 
day  (modern  reckoning,  14th) 
after  a  church  festival, 
quin'disme.  Var. of  quindecim. 
quine.  +  QU1NYIE  ;  q  u  O  I  N  ; 
whine,  adv.  [var.  of  Coin.| 
quins  <  kwYiD.Obs.  or  dial.  Eng.  | 
qui  nes'eit  d  i  b-8  1  m  u-1  a'r  e 
nea  cit  reg-na're  (dY-sYnPn-la'- 
re).  [L.]  Who  knows  not  how 
to  dissemble  knows  not  how  to 
reign;— favorite  maxim  of  Louis 
XL  [QUINNET.  Dial.  EligA 
quin'et  (kwYn'it).  Var.  of| 
qul-ne'tum  (kwT-ne'tum;  kwY-), 
n.  [quinine  -f-  L.  ending  -etuin 
to  indicate  a  mixture  ot  bases.] 
A  crude  preparation  of  the  alka¬ 


loids  of  red  cinchona  bark,  used  i 

in  the  Orient  as  a  febrifuge, 
quin  gen'te-na-ry(kwln-jPn'tP- 
nft-rl ),  a.  Sr  n  [L.  quinqenti  five  j 
hundred  -1-  -enary,  as  in  cente¬ 
nary.]  =  quincentenary. 
quin-hy'drone  (kwln-hl'dr?5n), 
u.  [quiuone  -f  //;/(/roquinone.j  | 
Chem.  A  green  crystalline  sub¬ 
stance  with  metallic  luster, 
C,?H10O4,  formed  hv  union  of 
quinone  with  hydroquinone,  or  | 
in  the  oxidation  of  hvdroquin-  1 
one  or  the  reduction  of  quinone.  j 
quin'i-a  (kwYn'Y-a),  n.  INL.]  ■ 
(  hem.  Quinine. 

qui-nl'blc,  a.  Sr  ”•  [U.  quini 

five  each.]  1.  Quintuple.  Obs. 

2  Music.  A  voice  part  one  oc¬ 
tave  higher  than  the  treble  Obs. 
quin'i-ciDe  (kwYn'l-sTn  ;  -sen  ; 
1N4),  n.  Also -cin.  An  alkaloid, 
isomeric  with  quinine,  obtained 
(  asa  resinous massbv heatingqui- 
j  n>ne  with  dilute  sul|)huric  acid 
qui-nld'i-a  (k  w  Y-n  Y  d'Y-a),  n. 
[Sec  quinidine.]  Quinidine. 

||  qui  ni'mi  um  pro'bat  ni'bil 
pro'bat  (nim'Y-Dm).  IL.]  He 
who  proves  too  much  proves 
nothing. 

qul'nin  ism  (k  w  T'n  T  n-Y  z’m  ; 

kwl-Uen'-  ;  see  QUININE),  qui'-  I 
nlsm  (kwY'nYz’m  ;  kwYn'Yz  m). 
n.  Cinchonism.  [chonize.I 
qui'nin-ize  < -Tz),  r.  t.  —  cin-| 
quin  i-re'tin  (kwYn/Y-re'tYn),  n 
(See  QUININE  ;  cf  Gr.  PTjrivr) 
resin.]  Chem.  A  brown  substance 
precipitated  b}’  action  of  light 
on  quinine  solutions, 
quin'ite (kwYn'it), ;i.  [ quinone 


+  -iVe.]  Chem.  A  crystalline 

substance,  C,jlli202»  sweet,  with 
a  bitter  aftertaste, 
qui-r.iz'a-rin  (kwY-nYz'a-rYn), 
n.  [G.  chinizariti ;  chinon  (cf. 
quinone)  -f  a\izariu.\  Chem. 
A  v  cl  low  substance  isomeric 
witfi  alizarin,  and  jiroduced  ar¬ 
tificially  from  hydroquinone. 
qui'nize  (kwT'nlz  ;  kwln'Iz), 
P.  t .  =  CIKCHOKIZE. 

quink. n. ,orquink  goose(kwYpk). 
[I mitative.  j  Tlie  common  brant, 
quinkill,  v.  i.  [Cf.  qpeni  h.] 
Prob.,  to  flicker.  Obs.  Scot. 
quin'net  (kwIn'Yt),  «.  [OF. 
coiguet ,  cuignef,  quignet,  dim.  of 
coin  wedge.]  Wedge.  Dial.  Eng. 
qui'no  a  (ke'no-ii),  n.  [Sp.,  fr. 
(Quicliua  quinna,  name  of  the 
plant.]  a  A  Peruvian  species 
of  goosefoot  (  Cheno/todium  qui- 
non),  b  The  seeds  of  this  plant, 
which  arc  ground  for  food, 
quin'o-gen  (k  w  Yn'o-j  6  n),  n. 
[quinone  -f-  -gen.]  Chem.  Anv 
of  certain  ketonic  compounds 
formed  in  the  preparation  of 
quinones  from  diketones, 
quin'ol  (k  w  Y  n'o  1  ;  -151),  n. 
[quina  +  -ol.]  Hydroquinone. 
qul'no-la8.  n.jd.  (Sp.  i/uinolas .] 
Cart/s.  Keversis.  Obs. 
quinoline  bine  =  cyanine. 
quin  o-lin'i-um  (kwln'fi-Ln'T- 
»m),  n .  [quinoline  +  -mm.  1 
Chem.  The  radical,  Cj,II;NIl.  of 
quinoline  salts. 

qui-nol'o-gy  (kwY-n51'fi-jY).  «• 
[r/i/i nine  -f  -logy.]  Science  of 
cultivation  and  medicinal  use 
of  the  cinchona.—  qui  nol'o  gist 
(-jtst),  n. 


ale,  senate,  care,  Jim,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofa ;  eve,  $vent,  find,  recent,  maker;  ice,  ill;  old,  obey,  orb,  6dd,  s5ft,  connect ;  use,  unite,  urn,  up,  circus,  menu; 

U  Foreign  Word.  -f  Obsolete  Varlont  of.  +  combined  with.  =  equals. 
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quln'one  (kwTn'on;  kwT-non'),  n.  [G.  chinon ,  altered  fr. 
chinoyl  (see  quinoyl).]  Chem.  o 

A  yellow  crystalline  substance,  1  c  2  c 

CeH403,  of  penetrating  odor,  ob-  hc-^  ^ch  hc^q^ch 
tained  by  the  oxidation  of  quinic  II  II  I  I  II 
acid,  quinite,  aniline,  and  other  H<i  HC  °  ch 

compounds  ;  —  called  also  benzo- 
quinone.  By  extension,  any  of  £ 

various  compounds  of  which  quin- Quinone  1  Fittig’s  Dike- 
one  proper  is  the  type.  There  are  tone  Formula  :  2  Gratbe's 
two  classes  of  quinones,  in  which  Peroxide  Formula, 
the  two  oxygen  atoms  are  respectively  in  the  para  position 
in  the  ring  ( paraquinones)  and  in  the  ortho  position  ( ortho - 
uumones).  Quinone  proper  is  a  paraquinone.  Quinone  has 
been  thought  by  some  to  be  a  peroxide  (formula  2)  but  is 
now  generally  recognized  as  a  diketone  (formula  1). 
qullFon-oid  (kwin'on-oid ;  kwT-non'-),  a.  [quinone  -f- 
•oid.]  Org.  Chem.  Resembling  quinone  ;  as,  quinonoid 
structure  (commonly  understood  to  mean  a  structure 
characterized  by  a  benzene  nucleus  having  the  linkages 
arranged  as  in  Fittig’s  diketone  formula  for  quinone). 
qui  no'vin  (kwT-n5'vTn),n.  [G.  chinovin ,  fr.  c7umov«-bitter 
quinovin  ;  chinova  is  fr.  NL.  china  nova ,  the  tree  whose 
bark  yields  quinovin.]  Chem.  A  white,  amorphous,  bitter 
glucoside  found  in  cinchona  and  other  barks,  and  said  not 
to  be  febrifugal.  Called  also  quinova  bitter ,  and  quinova. 
quin  ox'a  line  (kwTn-5k'sa-lTn ;  -leu;  184),  n.  Also -lin. 
[gumoline  -f-  gly oxal.~\  Chem.  Any  of  a  series  of  paradi- 
azines,  the  simplest  of  which,  C8HGN2,  may  be  regarded  as 
quinoline  with  the  y  CH  group  replaced  by  nitrogen.  They 
are  formed  by  condensing  certain  diamines  with  glyoxals 
and  in  other  ways,  and  act  as  feeble  monacid  bases, 
quin  ox'iine  (-Sim ;  -sera),  n.  [quinone oxime."]  Chem. 
A  crystalline  compound,  C,-H502N,  regarded  as  an  oxime 
of  quinone,  but  also  called,  in  view  of  other  methods  of 
formation,  para-nitroso  phenol.  By  extension,  any  of  a 
series  of  compounds  of  which  the  foregoing  is  the  type. 
QUin'O-yl  (kwTn'o-Tl),  n.  [G.  chinoyl ,  fr.  cA at? assure  -|- 
■yl. ]  Chem.  a  Formerly,  quinone.  b  A  radical  of  which 
quinone  is  the  hydride,  analogous  to  phenyl,  o  The  group 
02,  in  such  compounds  as  quinone  and  rhodizonic  acid, 
quin'qua-ge-na'ri-an  (kwTn'kwd-je-na'rT-fin ;  115),  a.  [L. 
quinquagenarius  containing  fifty,  fifty  years  old.]  1.  Com¬ 
manding  fifty  men.  Obs.  <t*  R.  Oxf.  E.  D. 

2.  Fifty  years  old  ;  characteristic  of  a  person  of  such  an  age. 
quin  qua  ge-na'ri-an,  n.  A  quinquagenarian  person. 
Quln'qua-ges'i  ma  (-jSs'T-ma),  n.  [L.,  fem.  of  quinqua- 
gesimus  the  fiftieth,  akin  to  quinquaginta  fifty,  quinque 
five.  See  five.]  1.  The  time  from  the  Sunday  before  Lent 
to  Easter  Sunday,  or  the  first  week  of  this  time.  Obs. 

2.  More  fully  Quinquagesima  Sunday.  The  Sunday  next  be¬ 
fore  Lent ;  —  called  also  Shrove  Sunday.  The  origin  of 
this  name  and  of  Sexagesima  and  Sepluagesima  for  the  pre¬ 
ceding  Sundays  is  uncertain.  They  may  have  been  formed 
on  the  analogy  of  Quadragesima ,  without  any  direct  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  numerals  fiftieth ,  sixtieth ,  and  seventieth ,  to  con¬ 
stitute  a  series,  or  Quinquagesima  may  have  been  so  named 
as  being  the  fiftieth  day  before  Easter  (including  both)  and 
the  other  names  formed  on  the  analogy  of  this,  they  being 
regarded  as  representing  in  round  numbers  the  sixtieth 
and  seventieth  days  before  Easter. 

quln'qua-ges'i  mal  (-mal),  a.  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  con¬ 
taining,  fifty  days. 

quin'que- (kwTn'kwe-).  [L.  quinque  five.  See  five.]  Com¬ 
bining  form  meaning  five,  five  times , fivefold  ;  as,  quinque - 
fid,  five-cleft ;  quinq u edentate,  five-toothed, 
quin'quen  na'11-a  (kwTn'kwg-na'IT-ri),  n.  pi.  [L.,  fr. 
quinquennalis.  See  quinquennial.]  Rom.  Antiq.  Public 
games  celebrated  every  five  years  (reckoned  inclusively), 
quin  quen'nl  al  (kwtn-kwgn'T-dl),  a.  [L.  quinquennis ; 
quinque  five  -f-  annus  year  :  cf .  L.  quinquennalis.  See  five  ; 
cf.  biennial.]  Occurring  once  in  five  years  (reckoning,  in 
the  Roman  method,  inclusively),  or  at  the  end  of  every  five 
years;  also,  lasting  five  years.—  n.  A  quinquennial  event  or 
term.— quin-quen'nl-al  l3t,n.— quin-quen'nl-al  ly,adr. 
quin  quen'ni  um  (-um),  n. ;  L.  pi.  -nia  (-d).  [L.]  A  pe¬ 
riod  of  five  years. 

quln'que-par'tite  (kwTn'kwe-par'tit),  a.  [L.  qitinquepar- 
titus  ;  quinque  five  -f-  partitus,  p.  p.  of  partire  to  divide.] 
Consisting  of,  or  divided  into,  five  parts, 
quin'que-vlr  (kwTn'kwe-ver),  n.  /  pi.  E.  quinquevirs 
(-verz),  L.  QUiNQUEviRi(kwTn-kwgv'T-ri).  [L. ;  quinque  five 

quinombron.  +  conundrum. 
qui  on'  (k*-ny<’>n'),  n.  [Sp.] 

Sec  meam 're,  Table 
II  qui  non  pro'fl-cit  de'fi-cit 
(prflf'T-sYt  dCt'Y-sYt).  f  L.]  He 
v*  ho  does  not  advance  fails, 
quij'o-sol  (kwYn'o-sdl  ;-s5l),  n. 

[Cf.  G.  chmosol.]  P/iarin.  The 
potassium  salt  of  a  sulnhonic  de¬ 
rivative  of  oxyquinoline,  used 
ns  an  antiseptic. 

quln'o-tan'nic  (-tttn'Yk),  a. 

[ quina  +  tannic.]  Chem.  Des¬ 
ignating  a  tannic  acid  found  in 
cinchona  hark.  (quinovin. I 
qui-no'va  (kwtno'vd),  n.  See| 
qui  no  va  tan' nic  (-t&n'Yk),  a. 

[See qui novi n ;  tannic.]  Chem. 

Designating  a  tannic  acid  ob¬ 
tained  from  false  cinchona  hark, 
qui-no'vlc  (kwT-n5'vYk),  a.  (  F. 
acide  kinorique.]  Chem  Desig¬ 
nating  a  white  crystalline  acid 
obtained  by  decomposition  of 
quinovin.  —  qui-no'vate  (-vat) 

(see  -atk,  3  b],  n. 
qui  no'vose  (-vds ),  n.  Chem.  A 
sugar  (a  methyl  pentose, 

C  II  i(CH.i)0-,),  formed  by  de¬ 
composition  of  quinovin. 
quin-quag 'ena-ry  (kwYn- 
kwaj't'-nft-rT),  a.  [L.  quinqua¬ 
genarius  of  fi  fty.]  That  is  fi fty 
years  old  ;  quinquagenarian, 
quin  quag'e-na  ry,  ‘  n.  1.  = 

QUINQUAGENARIAN.  Obs. 

2.  A.  .TOth  year  or  anniversary. 

Quinquagesime.  n.  Also  Qiiin- 
quagesme  [Cf  F.  quinqnagd- 
Kiwe.l  Quinquagesima.  Obs. 
quin'quan  glo.  n.  ( L.  i/ninquan- 
gulus  five-cornered.]  A  penta¬ 
gon.  Obs.  —  a.  Pentagonal.  Obs. 
quin  quan'gu-lar  (kwTVkwRq'- 
g'l-ldr),  a.  Having  five  angles. 

quin  quar-tic'u-lar  (kwT  n'- 
kwar-tlk'fi-lrVr),  a.  [quinque-  + 
article.]  Then l.  Relating  to  the 
five  articles  or  points,  specif. 


-f-  vir  man.]  1.  Rom.  Antiq.  One  of  five  commissioners 
appointed  for  some  special  object. 

2.  In  general,  one  of  a  commission  of  five  men. 
quin-quev'i-rate  (kwln-kwgv'l-rat),  n.  A  board  or  com¬ 
mission  of  five  men. 

quin'sy  (kwTn'zT),  n.  [OF.  quinancie  or  LL.  quinancia , 
fr.  L.  cgnanche  a  sort  of  sore  throat,  Gr.  Kvvdy\q  sore 
throat,  dog  quinsy,  fr.  kvuju  dog  -f-  ay\eu'  to  choke.  Cf. 
hound,  anger,  cynanche,  squinancy.]  Med.  An  inflam¬ 
mation  of  the  throat,  or  parts  adjacent,  esp.  of  the  fauces 
or  tousils,  attended  by  swelling,  painful  and  impeded  deg¬ 
lutition,  and  inflammatory  fever  ;  suppurative  tonsillitis; 
—  called  also  squinancy ,  and  squinsy. 
quinsy  berry,  a  The  Old  World  black  currant  (Ribes  ni¬ 
grum ),  which  yields  a  jelly  used  as  a  remedy  for  quinsy,  b 
The  related  American  species  R.  jioridum. 
quin'sy- wort'  (kwiu'zi-wGrt'),  n.  The  herb  squinancy. 
quint  (kwlnt;  kTnt;  formerly  also  as  F  kSNt),  n.  [F. 
quintet  fr.  L.  quintus ,  quinta ,  the  fifth,  quinque  five.  See 
five.]  1.  [OF.]  A  tax  of  one  fifth. 

2.  Card  Playing.  A  sequence  of  five  cards  of  the  same 
suit  in  piquet,  the  highest  five  being  the  major  quint ,  and 
the  lowest  five  the  minor  quint. 

3.  Music,  a  The  interval  of  a  fifth,  b  An  organ  stop 
giving  tones  a  fifth  higher  than  the  normal  pitch  of  the 
digitals,  c  The  smallest  of  the.  three  kinds  of  viola  da 
braccio.  d  The  E  string  of  a  violin. 

quint-.  A  prefix  used  in  the  names  of  certain  instruments 
and  organ  stops  to  denote  a  variety  having  its  pitch  a  fifth 
above  or  below  the  normal. 

quln'ta-de'na  (kwin'tri-de'nd),  n.  [L.  quintus  fifth.] 
Music.  An  organ  stop  of  small  metal  stopped  pipes  giving 
with  its  own  fundamental  a  delicate  harmonic  fifth  above, 
quin'tain  (kwln'tan),  n.  [F.  quintaine ,  LL.  quintana  ;  cf. 
L.  quintana  a  street  in  the  camp,  separating  the  fifth  man¬ 
iple  from  the  sixth,  the  market  and  business  place  of  the 
camp,  fr.  quintanus  of  the  fifth  rank.  See  quintan.]  Obs. 
or  II ist.  1.  An  object  to  be  tilted  at.  A  common  form  in 
the  Middle  Ages  was  a  post,  on  the  top  of  which  was  pivoted  a 
crosspiece,  having  at  one  end  a  broad  board,  and  at  the  other 
a  sand  bag.  The  endeavor  was  to  strike  the  board  with  the  lunce 
while  riding  under,  and  to  get  past  without  being  hit  by  the  sand 
hag.  “  But  a  quintain ,  a  mere  lifeless  block.”  Shuk. 

2.  The  sport  of  tilting  at  a  quintain. 

quin'tal  (-tal),  n.  [F.,  fr.  Sp.  quintal ,  fr.  Ar.  qinfar  a 
weight  of  100  lbs.,  prob.  fr.  L.  centenarius  consisting  of 
a  hundred,  fr.  centeni  a  hundred  each,  fr.  centum  a  hun¬ 
dred.  See  hundred  ;  cf.  kantar.]  A  denomination  of 
weight ;  a  hundredweight.  See  weight.  Table. 
quin'tan  (-t&n),  a.  [L.  quintanus ,  fr.  quintus  fifth,  quinque 
five.  See  five.]  Occurring  as  the  fifth,  after  four  others  ; 
also,  occurring  every  fifth  day,  reckoning  inclusively  (that 
is,  with  three  days  intermission) ;  as,  a  quintan  fever.  —  n. 
Med.  A  fever  which  returns  every  fifth  day,  that  is,  with 
an  intermission  of  three  days. 

quin'tant  (-tant),  n.  The  fifth  part  of  a  circumference,  or 
72° ;  specif.,  a  portable  instrument,  similar  to  a  sextant, 
with  an  arc  of  72°,  capable  of  measuring  angles  of  twice  that, 
quin  tes'senco  (kwTn-tgs'ens  ;  formerly  also  kwTn'-),  n. 
[F.,  fr.  LL.  quinta  essentia  fifth  essence.  See  quint  ;  es¬ 
sence.]  1.  The  fifth  or  last  and  highest  essence  or  power 
in  a  natural  body.  The  ancient  Greeks  recognized  four 
elements,  fire,  air,  water,  and  earth.  The  Pythagoreans 
added  a  fifth  and  called  it  ether,  the  fifth  essence,  which 
they  said  Hew  upward  at  creation,  out  of  it  the  stars  being 
made.  The  alchemists  sometimes  considered  alcohol,  or 
the  ferment  oils,  as  the  fifth  essence. 

2.  An  extract  containing  the  rarest  virtue  or  most  subtle 
and  essential  constituent  of  that  from  which  it  comes ; 
pure  or  concentrated  essence. 

3.  Hence,  more  widely,  the  most  perfect  representative 
of  certain  things,  persons,  qualities,  etc.  ;  a  thing,  person, 
quality,  or  the  like,  in  the  highest  and  most  typical  form. 

quin  tes  sen'tial  (kwTn'tS-sen'shal),  a.  Of  the  nature  of 
a  quintessence  ;  purest  of  its  kind  ;  typical.  “  Quintessen¬ 
tial  extract  of  mediocrity.”  G.  Eliot.  —  quin  tes  sen'ti- 
al'i-ty  (  shT-5l'T-tT),  n.  —  quin'tes-sen'tial-ly,  adv. 
quin  tet'  )  (kwTn-tSt'),  n.  [It.  qnintelio ,  dim.  of  quinto 
quin  tette'  I  the  fifth,  a  fifth  part,  fr.  L.  quintus  the  fifth  : 
cf.  F.  quintette.  See  quint.]  1.  Music.  A  composition 
for  five  voices  or  instruments  ;  also,  the  set  of  five  persons 
who  sing  or  play  five- part  music. 


2.  Any  set  of  five,  or  thing  arranged  for  five,  as  a  bicycle 
for  five  riders. 

quin'tile  (kwTn'tll),  n.  [L.  quintus  the  fifth  :  cf.  F.  quin- 
til  aspect."]  Astral.  The  aspect  of  planets  when  separated 
the  filth  part  of  the  zodiac,  or  72°. 

quin  til  lion  (kwTn-ttl'ywn),  n.  [Formed  fr.  L.  quintus 
the  fifth,  after  the  analogy  of  million:  cf.  F.  quintillion. 
See  quint.]  The  number  denoted  by  a  unit  with  18  zeros 
annexed  (in  French  and  American  notation)  or  with  30 
zeros  annexed  (in  English  notation).  See  numeration,  Foie. 
—  quin  til'lion,  a.  —  quin-til'lionth  (-yfinth),  n.  d*  a. 
quin'tole  (kwln'tol),  n.  [It.  quinto  fifth.]  Music.  A  group 
of  five  notes  to  be  played  or  sung  in  the  time  of  four  of  the 
same  species  ;  a  quintuplet. 

quin'tu  pie  (kwTn'tu-pT),  a.  [L.  quintus  fifth  :  cf.  F. 
quintuple,  L.  quintuple*.  Cf.  quadruple.]  Multiplied  by 
five  ;  increased  to  five  times  the  amount ;  fivefold, 
quintuple  point,  Phys.  Chem.,  a  point  (representing  a  set  of 
conditions)  at  which  five  phases  coexist.—  q.  time  oi  measure. 
Music ,  time  or  a  measure  having  five  beats  to  the  measure. 
See  time,  n.,  13  a. 

quin'tu-ple,  v  t.  &  i. ;  quin'tu-pled  (-p’ld) ;  quin'tu-pi.inq 
(-pling).  [Cf.  F.  quintupler."]  To  make,  or  to  become, 
fivefold,  or  five  times  as  much  or  many, 
quin'tu  plet  (kwtn'tu-plgt),  n.  [From  quintuple.]  A  col¬ 
lection  or  combination  of,  or  a  contrivance  for,  five  of  a 
kind;  specif.:  a  Music.  A  quintole.  See  time,  n.,  13  a. 
b  A  cycle  for  five  riders,  c  pi.  Five  children  bora  in  the 
same  labor. 

quinze  (kwtnz  ;  F.  kSNz),  n.  [F.]  A  game  at  cards,  re¬ 
sembling  vingt  et  un,  in  which  the  object  is  to  make,  or 
come  nearest  to,  without  exceeding,  fifteen  points, 
quip  (kwTp),  n.  [Prob.  fr.  L.  quippe  forsooth,  used  iron¬ 
ically.]  1.  A  smart,  sarcastic  turn  or  jest ;  a  gibe  ;  also, 
a  bright,  clever  saying  without  sarcasm;  a  witty  sally. 

Qvijts,  and  cranks,  and  wanton  wiles  'Milton. 

2.  A  quibble  ;  equivocation. 

3.  A  strange,  droll,  or  eccentric  act  ;  also,  something  odd 
or  strange  ;  a  curious,  quaint  knickknack. 

quip,  v.  t.  /  quipped  (kwYpt) ;  quip'ping.  To  jest  or  gibe  at ; 
to  treat  with  quips.  Aow  Rare. 

The  more  lie  laughs,  and  does  her  closely  quip.  Sjienser. 
quip,  r.  i.  To  Scot!  or  gibe;  to  make  quips.  Sir  II.  Sidney. 
qui'pu  (ke'pob  ;  kwlp'ob),  n.  ;  pi.  quitus  (-pooz).  [Peruv. 
quipu  a  knot.]  A  contrivance  employed  by  the  ancient 
Peruvians,  for  arithmetical  purposes,  and,  as  a  mnemonic 
device,  to  register  important  facts  and  events.  It  consisted 
of  a  main  cord,  from  which  hung  at  certain  distances 
smaller  cords  of  various  colors,  each  having  a  special  mean¬ 
ing, as  silver, gold,  corn,  soldiers, etc.  Knots  were  tied  in 
the  smaller  cords,  representing  definite  numbers, 
quire  (kwir),  n.  [ME.  quaer,  quair ,  OF.  quayer,  quaer, 
cayer,  caier ,  F.  c  a /tier,  a  book  of  loose  sheets,  a  quarter  of 
a  quire,  LL.  quaternus,  quaternum ,  sheets  of  paper  packed 
together,  properly,  four  together,  fr.  L.  quaterni  four  each, 
by  fours,  quattuor  four.  See  four  ;  cf.  cahier.]  1  For¬ 
merly,  fov  \  sheets,  as  of  paper,  folded  together  into  eight 
leaves  ;  hence,  any  set  of  folded  6heets  fitting  one  within 
another,  as  the  sheets  of  a  book. 

2.  A  collection  of  twenty-four  (sometimes  twenty-five) 
sheets  of  paper  of  the  same  size  and  quality,  either  not 
folded  or  having  a  single  fold.  Cf.  3d  ream. 

3.  A  small  book  or  pamphlet  consisting  or  as  if  consisting 
of  a  quire ;  a  work,  as  a  poem,  essay,  or  the  like,  that  is 
or  might  be  contained  in  a  quire. 

In  quires,  in  sheets,  not  bound,  as  a  book, 
quire,  v.  t. ;  quired  (kwird) ;  quir'ing  (kwir'Tng).  To 
make  or  divide  into  quires,  or  so  that  folded  sheets  may 
be  placed  one  within  another. 

quire'wise'  (kwlr'wiz'),  adv.  Print.  So  that  one  sheet 
w ill  fit  within  another  ;  as,  to  print  a  pamphlet  quirewise. 
Quir'i  nal  (kwTr'T-nai;  kwT-ri'nal),  n.  [L.  Quirinolis,  fr. 
Quirinus.  See  Quirinus.]  One  of  the  seven  hills  of  Rome 
(see  Seven  Hills),  now  called  “  Monte  Quiriuale.”  It  is 
the  site  of  a  palace,  begun  in  the  16th  century  by  Greg¬ 
ory  XIII.  and  completed  by  subsequent  popes,  whiedi 
was  taken  as  a  residence  by  the  ruling  house  of  Italy  in 
1871 ;  hence,  fi£.,  the  monarchical  government,  or  regime, 
in  Italy,  as  distinguished  from  the  44  Vatican,”  or  papal 
government.  —  Quir'i-Jial,  a. 

Qui  ri'nus  (kwT-ri'ims),  n.  [L.]  Rom.  Relig.  An  ancient 
god  of  war  who  in  early  times  with  Jupiter  and  Mars  formed 


those  in  dispute  between  Armin- 
ians  and  Calvinists. 

Quin  qua' tr us  (-kwa'trils),  n 
[L]  See  Minerva,  1  :  Sami. 
quin'que-an'gled  (kwln'kw?- 
ftil'gTd),  */.  Quinquangulrtr 
quin  que-an'nu-late,  <•  .  quin'- 
que-cap'su  lar.  a.,  auin  que- 
cos'tate.  a.,  quin  que  den' tate, 
quin  que-den  ^tat  ea  ( -dfifn' tat- 
ed),  «.,  quin  que  dig 'i-tate.  a. 
See  QUINQUE-. 

quin  que-fa'ri-ous  (-f  a'r  Y-iI  s  ; 
115),  a.  [From  L.  quinque  five.] 
Rot.  Pentastichous.  —  quin  que- 
fa'ri  ous-ly.  tu/r. 
quin'que-fid(  kwTn'kwf-ftd ).  a. 
[quinque-  +  fid.  1  Rot.  Cleft 
naifway  to  the  base  into  five 
segments,  ns  a  leaf. 
quin'que-foiP.  n  [quinque-  + 
foil  a  leaf.]  Cinquefoil.  Obs. 
quin  que  fo'li-ate.  a.  Alnoquin'- 
que  fo'li-at  ed  (-f  5'1  Y-a  t'e  d). 
[quinque-  foliate  :  cf.  L.  qnin- 
quefolius .]  Rot  Having  five 
leaves.  [Having  five  leaflets.  I 
quin  que  fo'li-o-late,  a.  Rot.  I 
quin 'que-grade,  a.  [quinque-  -j- 
y rude 7]  Music.  Composed  of 
five  tones,  as  n  pentatonic  scale, 
quin  que-lat'er-al,  u  See  quin¬ 
que-. 

quin  que  lit'er-al.  o.  Jfn.  [qum- 
qne-  +  literal.]  (One)  consisting 
of  five  letters  ;  —  said  esp.  of  He¬ 
brew  root**. 

quin  que-lo 'bate,  quin  que  lo'- 
bat  ed.  quin'que  lobed  ,  <•., 
quln  que-loc'u  lar.  a .,  quin  qus- 
loc'u-iine  (-16k'fl-lYn  ;  -Un),  a. 
See  quinque-.  .  „ 

quin-quen'a-rv  (k wYn-kwen'«- 
rl),  a.  =  OUIN a R V 
quin  'que-nerved  (kwYn'kwP- 

nflrvdO,  a.  Rot.  Having  five 
primary  nerves. 

quin-quen'nal,  a.  [\,.  qvmquen- 
Quinquennial.  Obs.  — 


n.  Quinquennium  Obs 
quin-quen'ni-ad  ( kwYn-kwRn'Y- 
i<l ),  n.  [  L.  quinquennis  +  2d  -ad.] 
A  quinquennium, 
quin'que-pet'al-oid.  a  ,  quin  - 

3ue-punc'tate.  a.,  quin  que  ra'- 
i-al.  quin  que  ra'ai-ate,  a.  See 
quinque-. 

quin'que-rerae  (kwTn'kwf- 

r  e  m ),  n  [  L  quinq  lie  re  ni  i  s  ; 
qnwque  five  -f  remits  an  oar.] 
See  oallkv,  2. 

quin-quer'ti-um  (kwYn-kwfir'- 
shY-utn),  n.  [L.]  Or.  Antiq. 
The  jientathlon 


Pare. 

quin'que-sect  <  kwin'kw£-s5kt), 
I  a.  [quinque-  +  L.  sera  re,  sec- 
I  turn,  to  cut.l  Cut  into  five  simi¬ 
lar  or  equal  segments.  —  r.  t. 
To  cut  into  five  similar  or  equal 
parts  —  q  u  1  n'q  u  e-sec't  i  o  n 
(-s(?k'sh?7n ),  v. 

quin  que-sep 'tate  a.,  quin  que- 
se'ri-al,  a.,  quin  que-se'ri-ate. 
a.,  quin  que  syl  lab'ic.«..quin'- 
que-syl  la-ble,  n..  quin  que  tu- 
ber'eu  lar.  quin  que  tu-ber'eu- 
late.  quin'que  valve,  quin  - 
que  valv'u-lar.  a.  See  qitnqi’E- 
j  n  quin'que  vo'ces  (kwYn'kwP 
vo'sez).  [L.,  lit.,  five  words.] 
Loqic.  The  five  predieahlee.  See 
I  I'RKDICABl.E,  n..  2.  [LITERAL.] 
quin  qul-lit'er-al.o.=QUJNQUE-| 
quinquin  kink  in. 
quin-qul'na  (k  wTn-k  wl'nii; 

I  kYn-ke'no),  n.  [Sp.  qtnna,  or 
|  quina-quina,  Peruvian  bark.  See 
I  quinine.]  Quina. 
quin'qui-no  (k  Y  n'k  Y-n  fi),  n. 
[reruv.  quinquin.]  A  Central 
A  merican  fahaceous  tree  (  Tnlui- 
era  f  pereirse ),  the  source  of  bal¬ 
sam  of  Peru. 

quin  qul-va'lent  (kwYn'kwY- 
va'lent  ;  kwYn-kwIv'd-h  nt),  a. 
[qnmque-  -f-  L.  miens,  - entis ,  p. 
pr.]  Chem  =  pentavalent. 
qulnse.  i\  t.  To  carve.  Obs. 


?uin'8ied  (kwYn'zYd),  a.  Af 
ected  with  ([uinsy 
quln8ime  +  qiinzieme. 
quinsy  woodruff  Quinsy  wort. 

]!  quin'ta  (ken'tii),  n.  [Sp  & 
rg.J  A  country  house  or  coun¬ 
try  seat :  also,  a  garden  plot, 
qtiin'tad  (kwYn'tfid),  a.  fir  n 
[1/  quintus  fifth  +  E.  nionor/.] 
=  PENTAD  [QUINTIN.j 

quin'tain  (kwYn'tYn  >.  Var.  of| 
quin'tain.  r  i.  To  tilt  at  a  quin¬ 
tain  Obs. 

auin'tain,  n.  [L.  quintus  fifth. 
A  five-line  stanza.  Obs.  [tant. 
quin'tal  (kwYn'tal),  w.  =quin-. 
quin'ta-ry  (kwYn'td-rY),  a.  (L. 
quintus  fifth  ]  Next  in  order 
after  the  quaternary,  or  fourth; 
in  fifth  place,  order,  or  the  like, 
quinte.  ^  quaint. 
quinte  (k&Nt),  n  [F.  :  see 
quint.]  Fencing.  A  parry  a  lit¬ 
tle  lower  than  carte,  the  fifth  in 
the  old  order  of  teaching 
Quinte  Es'sence.  Queen  (kwYn- 
t's'^ns  ;  F.  k&N'-te'saNs').  See 
Kntei.ech  I  E. 
quin 'tel  +  quintain. 
quint-el'e-ment  (k  wYnt-fl'f- 
m<'nt),  n.  [L.  quintus  fifth  +  E 
element.]  The  fifth  element. 
Cf.  QUINTESSENCE.  1.  Rare. 
quin'ter-on  ( kwln'ter-8n).  Var 
of  QUI  NT  BOON. 

quin-tes'sence,  quintet-sen'- 
tial-ize  (kwYn/t?-sfn'shai-Tz),  r. 
t.  To  distill  or  extract  as  a  quin¬ 
tessence  ;  to  reduce  to  a  quintes¬ 
sence.  Rare. 

quin  tes-sen'tl-ate  (-shY-at),  v  t. 
=  QUINTESSENCE.  Rare. 
quin-tet'to  (k  w  Y  n-te  t't  6),  w. 
fit.]  A  quintet.  Rare. 
qulnt'foir.  Var.  of  cinquefoil. 
quin'tic  (kwIn'tYk).  a.  [L. 
quintus  fifth.]  Alp.  Of  the  fifth 
degree  or  order.  —  n.  Alg.  A 
quantic  of  the  fifth  degree. 


Quin-ti'lis  (k  w  I  n-t  I'l  Y  8),  n 
[1..]  See  Roman  calendar 
Quin-til  'li-an  (kwYn-tYl'Y-dn),  n 
Fed.  Hist  One  of  a  party  of 
Montanists  of  the  2d  century, 
said  to  have  received  their  name 
from  a  prophetess,  Quintillu. 
Quln'tin  (k  wY  n't  Y  n),  n.  [Cf. 
F.  Quentin,  and  L.  Quintus,  and 
quintus  fifth.]  Lit.,  the  fifth  ; 
—  masc.  prop.  name.  h.  Quint  us 
(-ttis),  (Jmntianus  (kwtn'shY- 
a'nws)  ;  Scot  Quentin  (kwSn'- 
tYn). 

quln'tin.  Var.  of  quintain. 
quln'tin.  quint,  n.  fi^nn  qv in¬ 
tin.]  See  w eight.  Table . 
quln'tin  (kwYn'tln  ;  F.  k&.v'- 
ttlN'),  v.  [F.]  A  kind  of  fine 
lawn  :  —  from  the  town  in  Brit¬ 
tany  where  it  was  made, 
quihtise.  4»  QUAIKTI8B. 

Quin'ti  ur(  kwIn'shY-ua  ;  -shtzs), 
n.  [L.l  Masc.  prop.  name. 

I- quin 'to  (kwen'tS),  n.  [It.] 
See  lottery,  1. 

quin  troon'  (kwYn-troon'),  n. 
[Sp  quintertin  offspring  of  a 
quadroon  and  a  white.]  The 
offspring  of  an  octoroon  and  a 
white  person. 

quin'tu  pie  (kwYn'tfi-p’l),  n.  A 
fivefold  amount  ;  five  in  a 
group.  Rare. 

quin'tu-ple-nerved''  (-nflrvd'), 
auin'tu-ple-ribbcd'  (-rYbd'),  a. 
tint.  Quinquenerred. 
quin-tu' plicate  (kwYn-tfl'plY- 
kat),  v.  t.,  a.,  tf  n.  [See  quin¬ 
tuple.]  —  quintuple.  —  quln- 
tu  pli-ca'tion  (-ka'shun),  n. 
quin 'tu-p’i  nerved  (kwYn'tfl- 
pli-nOrvd'),  quin  'tu-pli-ribbed' 
(  rYbd'),  a.  Rot.  Quinque- 
nerved.  [tuple.  I 

quin'tu-ply  (-pit),  adv.  of  qpin-| 
auin'tus  ( -t?7s),  n.  [L.  quintus 
fifth.]  Medieval  Music.  A  fifth 
voice  or  part. 


Quin'tus  (kwYn'tr/s),  «.  [L.] 
Muse.  prop.  name.  See  Qi  intin. 
Quin'tus  Mem'mi-U8  (mt-m'Y- 
j  r.s).  Rib.  Iquinoa.I 

qui'nua  (kc'nwii).  Var.  of | 
quin'yie,  n.  [Cf.  cunye.]  Coin; 
:  also,  corner.  Obs.  Scot. 
quin'zaine  (kwin'zan;  F.  kfiv'- 
z5n'),  n.  [F..  fr.  quinze  fifteen.] 
Keel  Hist.  Quindene. 
quin'zlfcme'  (kttN/zy?m'),  n. 
[V.,  fifteenth.]  1.  A‘  tax  of  a 
1  fifteenth  Obs  or  Rist. 

2.  Quindene. 

3.  A  period  of  15  days,  as  that 
comprisinga  church  festival  day 
and  the  fortnight  after.  Obs. 
quinzine,  n.  Quinziemc.  Obs. 
qul'po  (ke'pd  ;  kwYp'5).  Var. 
of  quipu. 

quippe.  quip,  whip. 
quip'per,  w.  One  who  quins, 
quip'pish.  qulp'py,  a  Inclined 
toquip;  like  or  hnvingquips.  R. 
quip'some  (k  wlp'siim),  a. 
Quipnish.  —  quip'eome  ness,  n. 
quip'ster,  n.  A  quipper.  Rare. 
quirace.  +  cuirass 
quirboilly.  +  CUIR-BOUILLI. 
quircke  +  quirk. 
quire  ^  queer. 
quire  (kwYr  ;  kwer).  Obs.  or 
dial.  Eng.  of  queue,  inquire, 
quire  (kwYr).  Obe.  or  archaic 
var.  of  CHOIR. 

quir'er,  n.  A  chorister.  Obs. 
quir'l-ly,  adv.  Perh.,  quiver- 
ingly.  Obs. 

QuirT-na'li  a  (kwYr'Y-na'IY-d), 
n.  pi.  [L.,  prop.  neut.  pi.  of 
Qvirinalis  pertaining  to  Quiri¬ 
nus.]  8ee  Quirinus. 
qui-ria'ca  pods  (kwY-rYrj'kd). 
[From  a  South  Amer.  name.] 
The  pods  of  Acacia  famesiana 
or  of  any  of  several  other  species. 
They  contain  much  tannin, 
quir'is-ter  (kwYr'Ys-tfr).  Var. 
of  chorister. 


food,  frfbt ;  out,  oil ;  chair  ;  go  ;  sing,  iqk  ;  ♦feen,  thin;  nature,  verdure  (250) ;  K  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144) ;  boN  ;  yet ;  r.h  =  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §J  in  Gcid«. 
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QUOIN 


the  dominant  triad  of  the  Roman  state.  As  distinguished 
from  Mars,  he  was  the  god  of  armed  peace  rather  than  ag¬ 
gressive  warfare.  In  later  times  he  was  popularly  identi¬ 
fied  with  the  deified  Romulus  and  in  this  cliaracter  appears 
chiefly  in  literature.  His  chief  shrine  was  on  the  Quiriual. 
His  festival  was  the  Quirinalia ,  Feb.  17.  See  Di. 
quir  i-ta'ri-an  (kwTr'T-ta'rl-an ;  115),  a.  [LL.  quiritarius. 
See  Quirites.]  Rom.  Law.  Designating,  or  pert,  to,  the 
old  law  of  Rome  (the^Ms  civile,  proper,  or  jus  quint ium)  as 
disting,  from  the  law  introduced  by  the  pra*tor  on  equi¬ 
table  principles ;  hence,  conforming  to,  or  enforced  by,  this 
law  ;  legal,  as  opposed  to  equitable  or  beneficial ;  as,  quiri- 
tarian  ownership;  —  opposed  to prietorian  and  boniturian. 
Qui  ri'tes  (kwT-ri'tez),  n.  pi.  [L.]  Rom.  Antiq.  Roman 
citizens.  After  the  Sarnnes  and  Romans  had  united  themselves 
into  one  community,  under  Romulus,  the  name  of  (Jinnies  was 
taken  in  addition  to  that  of  Romani,  the  Romans  calling  them¬ 
selves  in  a  civil  capacity  Quirites,  while  in  a  political  and  mili¬ 
tary  capacity  they  retained  the  name  of  Romani. 
quirk  (kwflrk),  n.  [Orig.  uncert. ;  cf.  Icel.  kverk  the 
throat,  the  angle  below  the  chin.]  1.  A  sudden  turn, 
twist,  or  curve  ;  a  deviation  from  the  regular  course ; 
hence,  specif  :  a  A  turn  or  twist  of  the  pen  in  writing ;  a 
flourish,  b  A  piece  taken  from  or  joined  to  a  regular 
surface,  as  one  from  a  ground  plot  or  floor  to  make  a  court, 
yard,  etc.  c  Arch.  A  small  channel,  or  groove,  separating 
a  bead  or  other  molding  from  the  adjoining  members.  See 
quirk  molding,  d  A  diamond-shaped  piece  at  the  base  of 
a  glove  finger,  e  A  diamond-shaped  pane  of  glass  ;  a  quar¬ 
rel.  f  The  bead  or  fillet  of  a  grooving  plane,  g  A  stock¬ 
ing  clock.  See  3d  clock. 

2.  A  sudden  turn  or  twist  of  or  as  of  the  mind  ;  an  artful 
evasion  or  subterfuge ;  a  shift ;  quibble  ;  equivocation. 

Spenser. 


Shak. 

1  Quirks 
Shuk. 


Section  of 
Quirk  Molding 


44  Some  quirk  or  evasion.” 

3-  A  clever  retort  or  sally  ;  a  quip  ;  conceit. 

Some  odd  quirks  and  remnants  of  wit. 

4.  Music.  A  sudden,  whimsical  turn  or  phrase. 

6-  A  sudden  fit  or  turn  ;  a  short  paroxysm.  Obs. 
of  joy  and  grief.” 

6.  An  individual  knack  in  doing  a  thing ;  also,  a  peculiar¬ 
ity  in  manner  or  behavior. 

quirk,  v.  t. ;  quirked  (kwflrkt) ;  quirk'ing.  [From  quirk, 
«.]  1.  To  subject  to  quirks,  or  quips. 

2.  To  set  off  by  a  quirk  or  quirks  ;  as,  to  quirk  a  molding, 
quirk,  V.  i.  1.  To  speak  or  act  with 
quirks  of  manner. 

2.  To  progress  or  move  with  jerks, 
quirk  molding  or  moulding.  Any 
molding  distinctly  set  off  by  quirks, 
quirk'y  (kwffr'ki),  a.  ;  quirk'i-er  (-kT- 
er) ;  quirk'i-est.  1.  Full  of  quirks  ; 
tricky;  as,  &  quirky  lawyer. 

2.  Having  sharp  turns,  as  a  road, 
quirt  (kwfirt),  n.  [Cf.  Mex.  Sp.  cuarta.~\  A  riding  whip 
with  a  short  handle  and  a  lash  of  braided  rawhide,  common 
in  Spanish  American  regions. 

quirt,  v.  t. ;  quirt'ed  ;  quirt'ing.  To  strike  with  a  quirt. 
Quls-qua'lis  (kwis-kwa'lis),  n.  [NL. ;  L.  quis  who, 
which,  what,  interrog  -f-  qualis  of  what  sort  ;  — from  its 
strange  appearance.]  Rot.  A  small  genus  of  tropical  Asi¬ 
atic  and  African  combretaceous  climbing  shrubs.  They 
have  showy  red  or  orange  spicate  flowers  with  a  superior 
calyx  whose  limb  is  deciduous  from  the  long  tube  ;  the 
fruit  is  5-winged.  Q.  indica  is  the  Rangoon  creeper, 
quit  (k wit),  7i.  [Prob.  imitative  of  the  note.]  Any  of  va¬ 
rious  small  passerine  birds,  chiefly  of  the  West  Indies,  as 
the  banana  quits  and  grass  quits  (see  these  terms), 
quit,  v.  t. ;  pret.  &  p.  p.  quit  or  quit'ted;  p.  pr.  tC*  vb.  n. 
quit'ting.  [ME.  quiten ,  OF.  quiter,  quitter ,  cuitier ,  F. 
quitter ,  to  acquit,  quit,  prob.  fr.  L.  quietare  to  calm,  to 
quiet,  fr.  quietus  quiet ;  cf.  LL.  quittare ,  quietare.  See 
quiet,  a.  ;  cf.  quit,  a.,  quite,  acquit,  requite.]  1.  To  set 
free,  as  from  anything  harmful ;  to  relieve  or  release;  to 
clear  ;  liberate  ;  as,  to  quit  one  of  fear.  Now  Rare. 

2.  To  release  from  obligation,  accusation,  penalty,  or  the 
like  ;  to  absolve  ;  acquit.  Obs.  or  R. 

3.  To  discharge,  as  an  obligation  or  duty  ;  to  meet  and 
satisfy,  as  a  claim  or  debt ;  to  requite ;  repay  ;  pay  up. 

The  blissful  martyr  quyte  you  your  meed  Chaucer 

4.  To  meet  the  claims  upon,  or  expectations  entertained 
of ;  to  conduct ;  acquit;  —  used  reflexively.  Archaic. 

Be  strong,  and  quit  yourselves  like  men  1  Sam.  iv  9 
6.  To  remit  (a  debt,  fine,  or  the  like).  Obs.  Ox/.  E.  D. 
6-  To  have  done  with  ;  to  cease  from;  to  stop ;  hence,  to  de¬ 
part  from  ;  to  leave  ;  forsake  ;  as,  to  quit  work  ;  to  quit  the 
place  ;  to  quit  jesting  ;  also,  to  let  go  ;  yield  ;  surrender. 

Such  a  superficial  way  of  examining  is  to  quit  truth  for  ap¬ 
pearance.  Locke. 


7.  To  send  away  ;  to  remove  ;  dismiss.  Rare  or  Dial. 

8.  Archery.  To  discharge,  as  an  arrow. 

Syn.  —  Leave,  relinquish,  resign,  abandon,  forsake,  sur¬ 
render,  discharge,  requite.  See  cease,  leave. 
to  quit  commons,  to  settle  accounts.  Obs.  Scot.  —  to  q. 
coat,  to  pay  ;  to  reimburse.  Obs.  —  to  q.  scores,  to  make 
even  ;  to  clear  mutually  from  demands, 
quit  (kwTt),  v  i.  To  go  away  ;  to  depart ;  also,  to  stop 
doing  a  thing ;  to  cease. 

quit,  n.  [See  quit,  v.  /.]  A stron.  That  point  of  the  celes¬ 
tial  sphere  away  from  which  a  body  is  moving  ;  as,  a  me¬ 
teor’s  quit. 

quit,  a.  [ME.  quite ,  OF.  quite ,  F.  quilte.  See  quit,  v., 
quiet.]  1.  Released  from  obligation,  charge,  penalty, 
etc.;  free;  clear  ;  absolved;  acquitted. 

The  owner  of  the  ox  shall  be  quit  Ex  xxi.  28. 
2.  Destitute;  deprived  of .  Obs.  Ox/.  E.  D. 

li  qui  tam  (kwl  t5m).  [L.  qui  who  4-  tarn  as  well,  as  much.] 
Laic.  An  action  to  recover  a  penalty  under  a  statute  which 
gives  part  of  the  penalty  to  the  one  bringing  the  action  and 
the  rest  to  the  state  or  a  public  body.  The  plaintiff  de¬ 
scribes  himself  as  suing  as  well  for  the  state  as  for  himself, 
quitch  (kwlch),  n. ,  or  quitch  grass.  [AS.  cwice ,  fr.  ewie 
living  ;  prob.  from  its  tenacity  of  life.  See  quick,  a.;  cf. 
couch  grass.]  Couch  grass. 

To  pick  the  vicious  quitch 

Of  blood  and  custom  wholly  out  of  him.  Tennf/son 
quit'clainF  (kwit'klam'),  n.  [See  quitclaim,  r.]  Law. 
A  release  or  relinquishment  of  a  claim  ;  a  deed  of  release  ; 
specif.,  an  instrument  by  which  some  right,  title,  interest, 
or  claim,  which  one  person  has,  or  is  supposed  to  have,  in 
or  to  an  estate  held  by  himself  or  another,  is  released  or 
relinquished  to  another,  the  grantor  generally  covenant¬ 
ing  against  persons  who  claim  under  himself,  but  not 
otherwise.  In  many  States  of  the  United  States  the  quit¬ 
claim  is  more  than  a  release,  and  is  used  as  a  simple  convey¬ 
ance  for  making  a  grant  of  lands,  whether  by  way  of  release 
or  as  an  original  conveyance  to  a  third  party, and  is  equally 
effective  with  the  warranty  deed  in  conveying  title, 
quit'claim',  v.  t. ;  quit'claimed'  (-klamd')  ;  quit'claim'- 
ino.  [OF.  quite  clamer  to  call  quit,  declare  quit.  See 
quit,  a.  ;  claim,  u.]  1.  To  acquit  or  release.  Obs. 

2.  Law.  To  release  or  relinquish  a  claim  to  ;  to  release  or 
convev  a  claim  to  by  a  quitclaim  deed, 
quite  (kwit),  adv.  [ME.  quite,  fr.  the  adj.  quite  discharged, 
free,  clear,  OF.  quite  ;  cf.  OF.  quitement  freely,  frankly, 
entirely.  SeeQUiT,  </.]  1.  Completely;  wholly  ;  entirely ; 

totally  ;  as,  work  not  quite  done  ;  to  be  quite  mistaken. 

The  same  actions  may  be  aimed  at  different  ends,  and  arise 
from  quite  contrary  principles.  Sjiectator. 

2.  Positively;  really;  truly;  also,  loosely  or  erroneously, 
to  a  considerable  extent  or  degree  ;  as,  it  is  quite  near ;  he 
is  quite  rich  ;  he  seemed  quite  the  man  of  fashion. 

He  really  looks  quite  concerned.  Landor 

quit'rent7  (kwit'rgnt'),  n.  Often  written  quit  rent,  [quit, 
a.  -f-  re?il.]  Law.  A  fixed  rent,  usually  small  in  amount, 
payable  by  a  freeholder  or  copyholder  to  his  feudal  supe¬ 
rior  in  commutation  of  services  ;  hence,  any  fixed  rent  due 
from  a  socage  tenant.  In  England  quitrents  were  for¬ 
merly  protected  from  abolition  by  the  Statute  of  Military 
Tenures,  but  have  now  been  largely  redeemed  under  the 
Conveyancing  Act  of  1881.  In  the  United  States  they  sur¬ 
vive  to  some  extent  in  Pennsylvania. 

quits  (kwTts),  a.  [From  quit,  a.  ;  the  formation  is  not 
clear.]  1.  Released  or  cleared  (from  obligation,  liability, 
or  the  like).  Obs.  Or/.  E.  D. 

2.  Even  or  equal  (with  another)  by  having  returned  or 
repaid  anything,  good  or  evil,  or  its  equivalent;  as,  to  be 
quits  with  an  enemy  or  with  one  for  some  favor, 
quittance  (kwit'ftns),  n.  [ME.  quitavnee,  OF.  quitance, 
F.  quittance.  SeeQUiT,  v.  /.]  1.  Act  of  freeing  or  releas¬ 
ing;  specif.,  discharge  from  a  debt  or  an  obligation;  ac¬ 
quittance  ;  also,  the  document  evidencing  such  discharge. 
44  Omittance  is  no  quittance Shak. 

2.  Recompense;  return;  repayment;  requital.  Shak. 

3.  Act  of  quitting  ;  departure.  Rare. 

quit'ter  (kuTt'er),  n.  1.  Matter  from  a  sore  ;  pus.  Obs. 
2.  Metal.  Slag  from  tin  smelting. 

qult'tor  (-er),  n.  [ME.  quiture ,  quetour ;  cf.  OF.  culture 
a  burning,  boiling,  L.  coctura  a  cooking.]  A  disease  of 
the  feet  of  horses,  asses,  and  other  solipeds,  existing  in  two 
forms.  Cartilaginous  quittor  is  an  inflammation  of  the 
lateral  cartilage  of  the  foot,  leading  to  suppuration  and 
the  formation  of  one  or  more  fistulous  openings  above  the 
coronet.  It  runs  a  chronic  course,  causing  marked  lame¬ 
ness,  and  is  very  resistant  to  treatment.  Cutaneous  quittor 
is  an  inflammation  of  the  soft  tissues  just  above  the  hoof, 
with  suppuration  and  sloughing  of  the  skin,  followed  by 
healing  by  the  formation  of  granulation  tissue, 
quiv'er  (kwlv'er),  a.  [Akin  to  AS.  cwi/erllce,  adv., 


eagerly.  Cf.  quiver  to  shake  ]  Nimble  ;  active  ;  lively. 

Obs.  or  Dial  Eng. 

quiv'er  (kwlv'er),  v.  i.;  quiv'kred  (-erd) ;  quiv'er-ing.  [Cf. 
quiver,  a.  ;  quaver.]  To  shake  or  move  with  slight  and 
tremulous  motion  ;  to  tremble  ;  quake  ;  shiver. 

The  green  leaves  quiver  with  the  cooling  wind  Shak. 
Syn.  —  Quiver,  quaver.  To  quiver  is  to  vibrate  with  a 
slight  and  tremulous  motion  ;  quaver  now  applies  esp.  to 
the  voice  ;  as,  “  The  thin  blue  flame  lies  on  my  low-burnt 
fire,  and  gutters  not”  (Coleridge) ;  “Willows  whiten,  as- 
i>ens  quiver  ”  ( Tennyson) ;  “  A  reedy,  quavering  voice  (A. 
Conan  Doyle).  See  throb,  shiver. 
quiv'er,  n.  Act,  fact,  or  state  of  quivering ;  a  tremor, 
quiv'er,  n.  [OF.  cuivre ,  cuevre,  coivre,  prob.  of  Teutonic 
origin;  cf.  OHG.  chohhari  quiver,  receptacle,  G.  kocher 
quiver,  AS.  cocor,  cocur,  cocer,  D.  koker.  Cf.  cocker  a 
quiver.]  1.  A  case  or  sheath  for  carrying  arrows. 

2.  By  extension,  the  arrows  in  a  quiver, 
quiv'ered  (-erd),  a.  1.  Furnished  with,  or  earning,  a 
quiver.  44  Like  a  quivered  nymph.”  Milton. 

2.  Sheathed,  as  in  a  quiver.  44  Whose  quills  stand  quiv¬ 
ered  at  his  ear.”  Rope. 

II  qui  vive' (ke  vev').  (F.,  prob.  fr.  qui  vvho+rfue,  pres.  subj. 
of  vie  re  to  live  ;  i.  e..  long  live  who  ?  whom  do  you  favor  fj 
The  challenge  of  a  Frencn  sentinel,  or  patrol ;  —  used  like 
the  English  challenge  :  “  Who  goes  there  ?  ” 
to  be  on  the  qui  vive,  to  be  on  the  alert,  like  a  sentinel, 
quix  ot'ic  (kwik-sot'Tk)  )  a.  Like,  or  characteristic  of, 
quix-Ot'i  cal  (-s5t'T-kfil)  (  Don  Quixote  ;  romantic  to  ex¬ 
travagance  ;  absurdly  cliivalric ;  as,  quixotic  gallantry. 
Syn.  —  See  visionary. 

—  quix  ot'i  cal  ly,  adv. 

quix'ot  ism  (kwtk'sot-Tz’m),  n.  Quixotic  action  or 
thought ;  also,  an  example  of  such. 

quiz  (  kwTz),  n.  ;  pi.  quizzes  (-Sz  ;  -Tz ;  151).  [Orig.  un¬ 
cert.]  1.  An  odd  or  eccentric  person  or  thing.  Now  Rare. 
2  A  bandalore.  Obs. 

3.  One  w  ho  quizzes  others  ;  as,  he  is  a  great  quiz. 

4.  A  hoax  ;  a  practical  joke;  a  jest;  a  bit  of  banter. 

5.  A  quizzing  glass. 

6  Act  of  quizzing  ;  specif.,  an  examination  or  coaching 
of  a  class  or  a  pupil  by  questions.  U.  S. 
quiz  (kwTz),  v.  t. ;  quizzed  (kwTzd) ;  quiz'zing.  1.  To 
ridicule  ;  to  banter  ;  to  chaff  or  mock  with  pretended  seri¬ 
ousness  of  discourse  ;  to  make  sport  of,  as  by  obscure  ques¬ 
tions  ;  also,  to  question  closely  ;  to  interrogate. 

He  quizzed  unmercifully  all  the  men  in  the  room  Thackeray. 

2.  To  peer  at ;  to  eye  suspiciously  or  mockingly. 

3.  To  examine  or  instruct  by  a  quiz.  See  quiz,  6.  U.  S. 
Syn.  —  See  ridicule. 

quiz,  v.  i.  1.  To  play  with  a  bandalore.  Obs.  Or/.  E.  D. 
2.  To  conduct  or  attend  a  quiz.  See  quiz,  n.,  6.  U.  S. 
quiz'zi  cal  ( -l-kal),  a.  Relating  to,  or  of  the  nature  of,  a 
quiz,  or  jest;  farcical;  amusing;  also,  addicted  to  quiz¬ 
zing;  sportive.  —  quiz  zi  cal'i-ty  (  kai'T-tT),  quiz'zi  cal 
ness,  n.  —  quiz'zi  cal  ly,  adv 

quod  (kw5d),  n.  A  quadrangle  or  court,  as  of  a  prison; 
hence,  a  prison.  Slang. 

quod,  v.  t. ;  quod'ded  ;  quod'ding.  To  put  in  quod,  or  prison ; 
to  lock  up ;  to  jug.  Slang. 

quod'di-ty  (-T-tT),  n.  [L.  quod  that  which,  neut.  of  qui  who 
-f-  -ity.  ]  That  which  makes  a  thing  what  it  is. 

II  quod'li  bet  (kw5d'lT-bgt),  n.  [L.,  what  you  please.] 

1.  A  nice  point;  a  subtlety  ;  a  debatable  point;  esp.,  a 
theological  or  scholastic  question  proposed  for  argument 
or  disputation  ;  hence,  by  extension,  a  scholastic  or  theo¬ 
logical  debate  over  such  a  question. 

These  are  your  guodlibrts,  but  no  learning.  P.  Fletcher. 

2.  Music,  a  A  medley  or  fantasia,  b  A  whimsical  har¬ 
monic  combination  of  melodies. 

quod  li  bet'ic  (-lT-bSt'Tk),  quod'li  bet'i-cal  (-T-kal),  a. 
Consisting  of,  pert,  to,  or  of  the  nature  of,  a  quodlibet  or 
quodlibets;  discussed  for  curiosity  or  entertainment. — 
quod  li  bet'i  cal  ly,  adv. 
quoin  (koin  ;  kwoin  ;  277),  n. 

[See  coin.]  1.  Arch,  a  Orig., 
a  solid  exterior  angle,  as  of  a 
building  ;  now,  one  of  the  se¬ 
lected  pieces  of  material  by 
which  the  corner  is  marked. 

In  stone  the  quoins  consist  of 
blocks  larger  than  those  used 
in  the  rest  of  the  building,  and 


Stone  Quoins  set  in  Brick¬ 
work. 


cut  to  dimension.  In  brickwork  quoins  consist  9f  groups 
or  masses  of  brick  laid  together,  and  in  a  certain  imitation 
of  quoins  of  stone,  b  An  internal  angle  or  corner. 

2.  A  wedgelike  piece  of  stone,  wood,  metal,  or  other  ma¬ 
terial.  Specif.  :  a  Masom'y.  The  keystone  or  a  voussoif 


quir'i-ta-ry  (kwYr'Y-td-rt),  a. 

=  QUIRITARIAN. 

quir  i  ta'tion  (-tii'shtfn),  h  [L. 
quiritatio ,  fr.  quiritare  to  cry 
plaintively.]  Outcry  :  lament 
Ob*.  ‘(One  of  the  Quirites.  l 
Quir'ite  (kwlr'Tt  ;  kwT'rTt),  w.| 
quirk  bead  A  quirked  bead, 
quirk'en  (dial,  kwflr'k^n; 
k  w  Q  k'-)  Var.  of  querken. 
Ob*,  or  Dial.  Enq.  I  See -NESS.  I 
quirk'i  neas  (kwflr'kY-nes),  «.| 
quirk'ish  (-kisli),  a.  See  -i.su  • 
quirk'Bome  (kwOrk'sum),  a. 
Quirky  Rare. 
qulrl.  Var  of  QUERL. 
quirlewtnd.  4  whirlwind. 
qulr'li-cue  (kwOr'lt-kfl )  Var. 
of  curlicue-  [var-  of  quern.  | 
quirn  (kwQrn  ;  kwlrn).  Scot.l 
qulr'po.  4  cuekpo. 
quirre  4  quarry,  [rasa  05.0 
quir  re.  n.  (OF-  cninde.]  Cui-i 
quis  ikwTs),  n.  The  European 
woodcock.  Eng  [Slang.  I 

quis'by  (kwTz'bT),  n  An  idler.  I 
quis 'by  (kwl  z'bY),  a.  Disor¬ 
dered;  queer  :  bankrupt  Slang 
II  quis  cus  to'dl-et  ip 'sob  cus- 
t<T  des  7  [L.l  Who  shall  keep 
the  keepers  themselves  t 

Juvenal  (VI  347). 
n  qui  s’ex  cuse'  s'ac  cuse'  (ke 
sfKs'kiiz'  HLi  kiiz')  [F.J  Who 
excuses  himself  accuses  him- 
sel  f  * 

||  quis  fal'le  re  pos'sit  a-man'- 

tem  ?  [L.]  Who  can  deceive  a 
lover  ?  Vergil  (ASneid,  IV.  296). 

?uish  (kw Yah, /©rmeWy  hwYsh). 
cot.  var.  of  whish. 

qulsh.  qulsbe  +  cuisse. 


quish'in  (kwYsh'Yn),  quish'on 

(-fin).  +  CUSHION 

II  quis'que  sl'bl  prox'l-mus 
(slb'Y).  [L]  Every  one  is 
nearest  to  himself 
quis  quil'ian.  a.  Also  quis- 
quil'ia-ry  Quisquilious.  Obs. 
quis-quil'i-ous  (k  w  I  s-k  w  Yl'Y- 
u  s).  a.  (L.  quisquiliae .  pi., 
rubbish.)  Trashy;  refuse.  Obs. 
or  R.  [Perplexing.  Ob*  Scot. | 
quisquose,  a.  Also  quisquous  | 
quis'sion  +  cushion. 
quist  (  kwYstj-  Obs.  or  Scot  8c 
dial.  Eng  of  QUEEST.  fTBON.I 
quisteroun,  auistron  f  cus-| 
qui'sutsch  (ke'sfich),  n.  (See 
kisutch .]  The  silver  salmon, 
quit.  +  quite,  whit,  white. 
quit  (kwit;  kwet).  Var.  of 
coot,  ankle 

qui  ta'cet  con  sen 'tit  [L.] 
lie  who  is  silent  consents;  si¬ 
lence  gives  consent 
II  qui  tan-tie'  ( kwe'tan-te'),  n. 
[D  ]  Roman  Dutch  Law.  A  writ¬ 
ten  release. 

quitasole.  kittysol. 
qultaunce  t*  quittance 
quitch  (kwteh)  Ohs  or  dial. 
Eng.  var.  of  qv ETCH,  v.  t.  3r  i. 
quitclaimance,  n  Also  quit- 
claimation  [AF.  quitecla- 
mannceA  Quitclaim.  Ob*. 
quite  -f  quit,  white 
quite'ly.  adv ■  Entirely  ,  quite; 
also,  freely.  Obs.  [Ob*. j 

quitement,  adv.  (OF.]  Wholly.  | 
quiteve  +  khedive. 

II  qui  ti'mi-de  ro'gat.  do'cet 
ne-ga're  (tYm'Y-de)  [L.] 
He  who  asks  timidly  teacnes 


denial.  Seneca  ( Phsedra,  <;oi). 

Qui'to  or'ange  (ke'tC).  [From 
Quito,  Ecuador.]  The  yellow 
orangelike  fruit  of  a  aolanaceous  , 
shrub  of  Ecuador  ( Solanum 
quitoense ) ;  also,  the  shrub, 
i  qui  trans'tu  lit  sus'ti-net 
[L.]  He  who  transplanted  sus¬ 
tains  ;  —  motto  of  Connecticut. 

II  qui  trop  em  brasae'  mal 
^  treint'  (lc f  tro  -pa.v bras'  mal 
a'tr&N').  [F.]  He  who  embraces 
too  much  clasps  ill. 
quits,  n.  Equivalent;  payment. 
Rare.  fOto.1 

quitsest.  w.  Release:  reprieved 
quit'ta-ble  (kwlt'd-b’l ),  «.  See 
able.  Iquittal.  05s. | 

quit'tal,  n.  Requital;  also,  ac-| 
quit'tance.  v.  t  To  repay  ;  re¬ 
quite  ;  also,  give  up.  Obs  — 
r.  i.  To  discharge.  Obs. 
quitte-  i*  quit. 
quit'ter.  n.  One  that  quits  or 
shirks,  as  a  task,  a  danger,  a 
trial,  etc.  ;  hence,  a  coward  ;  a 
welsher.  [suppurate.  Obs.  | 

quit'ter.  V.  i.  To  form  pus  ;  to| 
quit'ter.  r.  i  [Cf.  Sw.  qvittra 
to  chirp,  Dan.  qridre.]  To  quiv¬ 
er  ;  to  twitter.  Oh*.  Scot. 
quitter  bone.  Quittor. 
quit'ter-y,  a.  Of  the  nature  of, 
or  containing,  pus.  Obs. 
quit'ture.  n.  +  quittor. 
quittusol  +  KITTYSOL. 

qui  va  li?  (kS  va  la')  [F.] 
Wno  goes  there  ? 
quiv'er.  r.  t.  To  put  into  or  as 
into  a  quiver.  Rare. 
quiv'er.  V  L  To  cause  to  quiver, 
quiv'erd.  Quivered  Re/.  Sp. 


quiv'er-er,  n.  One  that  quivers 
quiv'er-ful,  n.  See-FUL. 
quiv'er  ing,  p  pr.  Sr  vb.  n  of 
qui  v  er.  v.—  quiv'er-ing-ly,  adv. 
quiv'er  ish.  a.  See  -ish. 
quiv'er-ly.  adv  of  quiver.  Ob*. 
quiv'er-ness,  n.  See  -ness.  Ob*. 
quiver  tree.  A  South  African  lil¬ 
iaceous  plant  (Aloe  dichotoma) 
Quix'ote  (kwYk's&t),  r.  ».  To 
act  like  Don  Quixote.  Rare. 
Quixote.  Don.  See  Don  Quix¬ 
ote. 

Quix'ote  of  the  North  (kwYk'- 
sut ;  kf-ho'tn).  Charles  XII., 
king  (lH97-17l8)of  Sweden.  See 
Madman  of  the  North. 
quix'ot-ize  (kwYk'stft-Iz),  r.  t. 
or  i.  To  make,  or  to  he,  quixotic. 
quix'ot-ry(-rY),/?.  Quixotism.  R. 
quiz  (kwlz),  v.  i.  (Imitative.] 
1  o  whiz,  or  hiss.  Rare. 
qulz'za  b’ei-fi-h’l).  a.  See -able. 
-  quiz  za-bil'i-ty  ( -bYl'Y-tY),  n. 
quiz  za'cious  (kwY-za'shfis),  a 
Quizzing.  Rare. 
quiz  za  to'ri  al  (kwYz'd-td'rY- 
oh.o-  Quizzing.  R.  [quizzed  | 
quizzee'  (kwiz-e'),  n.  One) 
quiz'zer  (kwTz'Sr),  n.  One  who 
quizzes.  [Rare.\ 

quiz'zer-y  (-Y),  n.  Quizzing.  | 
quiz  zi-fy  (kwlz'Y-fY),  r.  f. 
Viuiz  +  -/>/.]  To  make  a  quiz 
of.  — quiz  zi  fl-ca'tion  (-fY-ka'- 
shvn  ).  n.  Both  Rare. 
quiz'zi-ness.  ».  See-XE**. 
quiz'zing  glass.  A  small  eye¬ 
glass  ;  a  monocle.  [p.  pr.| 

!  quiz'zing-ly.  adv.  of  quizzing,] 
quiz'zish (-Ish). a.  Quizzical.  R. 
i  quiz'zlam  (-Ys’m),  n.  Act  or 


practice  of  quizzing, 
quiz'zi-ty  (-Y-tl),  n  [quiz  -f 
-/>.»/■  J  Oddity.  Rare 
quiz'zy  (-Y), a.  Quizzical.  Rare 
quiz'zy.  n.  A  quiz,  or  odd  per¬ 
son.  Rare. 

quo.  4  who.  TEng  of  quoth.) 
quo'  (kwo).  Obs.  or  Scot.  &dial.  I 
li  quo  'ad  (kwfi'ad),  prep,  [L.j 
As  to  ;  so  far  as  ;  ns.  —  quo'-  j 
ad  fis'eum.  [L.,  so  far  as  con¬ 
cerns  public  revenues.]  See 
fisc,  3.  —  q.  hoc.  to  this  ex¬ 
tent  :  as,  or  so  far  as,  this.  —  q.  i 
sa'cra.  lit.,  as  concerns  sacred 
matters(see  parish,  1 )  —  q.  ul'- 
tra,  as  regards  the  past 
II  ^uoa'ni-mo?  (ttn'Y-mfl).  [L.] 
With  what  mind,  or  intention  ? 
quob  (kw6b).  Var.  of  quab,  a 
bog  ;  quab,  v.  tf  r.,  throb, 
quoclent  4  quotient. 
quock  Ohs.  pret.  of  quake. 
quock'en  (kw5k'’n).  Var.  of 
querken.  Ob*,  or  Dial.  Eng. 

quocun'que  mo'do.  [L.]  In 
whatever  manner  or  circum¬ 
stances  ;  in  every  possible  way. 

||  quo  cun'que  no'mi-ne  (nOin'- 
Y-ne).  [L.J  Under  whatever 
name.  [qi?oth.| 

quod.  Ohs.  or  Scot.  var.  of  I 
:  quod  a-ver'tat  De'us  t  [L.] 
Which  may  God  avert ! 
jl  quad  be'ne  no-tan'dum  [L.] 
Which  must  be  well  marked. 

|i  quod  (bo'num),  fe'lix.  fau- 
stum'quesit!  [L.]  May  it  be 
(good,)  fortunate,  and  prosper¬ 
ous. 

quod 'dies  (kwbd'Yz).  n.  pi.  Her¬ 
ring  taken  and  cured  or  smoked 


near  Quoddy  Head,  Maine,  or 
near  the  entrance  of  Passama 
quoddy  Bay. 

quod'dle  4  quaddi.e,  waddle 
quod'dle  (dial.  kw8d'’l).  Obr.. 
or  dial  Eng.  var.  of  coddle. 

quod  e'rat  de  mon  stran'dum 
( <1  £  m'5  li-s  t  r  fi  n'd  0  m).  [L  J 
Which  was  to  be  demonstrated. 

||  g[uod  e'rat  fa  ci  en'dum  [L.] 
>Vl\ich  was  to  he  done, 
quod'li  bet  al  (kw&d'lY-bSt-dl), 
a.  =  quodli  BETtc.  Rare. 
quod  lib-e-ta'ri-an  (kwOd'lYb-C- 
ta'rY-dn  ;  115),  n.  One  who  dis¬ 
cusses  any  subject  at  pleasure 
quod'li  bet  a-ry  (-ft-rY ),  a.  Quod¬ 
li  betic.  Rare. 
quod'ling.  4  codling. 

II  quod  sem'per.  quod  u-bi'aue. 
et  quod  (ab)  om'nibus  |L.) 
What  always,  what  everywhere, 
and  what  by  all  (has  been  be¬ 
lieved). 

||  quod  vi'de.  [L.]  Which  see; 
—  used  as  a  cross  reference 
II  quo  Fa'ta  vo'cant.  [L  ] 
Wnither  the  Fates  call 
que'hog  (kwo'hOg).  Var  of 
ql'ahog,  the  round  clam, 
quoich  (kwoieh  ;  kwlch)  Var. 

1  of  quaich.  [quaioh.  Scof.l 
quoich  (kwoiK).  V' a  r.  of| 
quoif.  4  coif. 
quoiffure.  4  coiffure. 
quoil(koil).  Obs.  or  dial  Eng. 
var.  of  coil. 

quoi'lers  (koi'l?rz  ;  kwT'lPrz), 
n.  pi.  [F.  evliere,  fr.  cul  breech.] 
The  breech  pieces  in  the  har¬ 
ness  of  a  cart  horse.  Dial.  Eng . 
quoin.  4  coin. 


ale,  senate,  cSre,  ftm,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofd ;  eve,  Svent,  €nd,  recent,  maker;  ice,  Ill;  old,  fcbey,  orb,  Sdd,  s&ft,  connect ;  use,  unite,  urn,  iip,  circus,  menu : 

II  Foreign  Word.  4  Obsolete  Variant  of.  4-  combined  with.  =  equals. 
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in  an  arch,  b  A  wedge  to  support  and  steady  a  stone,  to 
wedge  or  lock  up  a  form  within  a  chase,  or  type  on  a  galley, 
to  keep  casks  from  rolling,  etc. 

3.  Jewelry.  =  lozenge,  2  c. 

quoin  (koin  ;  kwoin  ;  277),  v.  t.  ;  quoined  (koind  ;  kwoind) ; 
QUOIN 'in  o.  1.  To  wedge  up  with  quoins,  as  a  printer’s  form. 
2.  To  provide  with  quoins,  as  a  wall  corner, 
quoit  (kwoit  or,  esp.  in  British  usage ,  koit ;  277  :  see  note 
beloio ),  n.  [ME.  coite  ;  cf.  OF.  coitier  to  spur,  press,  (as¬ 
sumed)  LL.  coctare ,  fr.  L.  coquere ,  coctum ,  to  cook,  burn, 
vex,  harass  ;  also  OF.  coite  a  spurring,  activity,  encounter.] 

1.  Orig.,  a  discus;  a  flattened  ring-shaped  piece  of  iron, 
to  be  pitched  at  a  fixed  object  in  play ;  hence,  any  heavy 
flat  missile  used  for  the  purpose,  as  a  piece  of  iron. 

2.  pi.  A  game  played  with  quoits  which  are  thrown  from 
one  peg  set  in  the  ground  toward  another,  the  object  being 
to  ring  the  peg,  or  to  come  as  near  it  as  possible. 

3.  The  stone  cover  of  a  cromlech;  by  extension,  a  cromlech. 

The  pron.  kwat  (cf.  quait),  common  in  many  parts  of 
America,  is  generally  regarded  as  dialectal  or  colloquial, 
quou'dam  (kwSn'dJm),  a.  [L.,  formerly.]  Having  been 
formerly  ;  fonner;  sometime.  44  The  quondam  king.”  Shak. 
quon'dam.  n.  A  person  who  once  held  a  position.  Obs. 
quo'nl  am  (kwo'ni-5m),  n.  [L.  quoninm  inasmuch  as.] 

1.  [ea/u]  Eccl.  The  closing  part  of  the  Latin  hymn  Gloria 
in  Excelsis ; — so  called  from  the  first  word  of  this  part  ( Quo - 
niam  tu  solus  sanctus ,  etc. :  For  thou  only  art  holy,  etc.) ; 
also,  a  musical  arrangement  of  this. 

2.  A  kind  of  drinking  cup.  Obs. 

quo'rum  (kwo'rfira  ;  201),  n.  [L.,  of  whom,  gen.  pi.  of  qui 
who,  akin  to  E.  who.  From  the  occurrence  of  quorum  in 
the  phrase  Quorum  aliquem  vest  rum  .  .  .  unum  (duos, 
etc.)  esse  volumus,  of  whom  we  wish  some  one  of  you  .  .  . 
to  be  one  (two,  etc.)  ;  —  used  in  the  commission  formerly 
issued  to  justices  of  the  peace  in  England.]  1.  Orig.,  in 
England,  the  select  number  of  justices  of  the  peace  one  or 
more  of  whom,  on  account  of  their  skill  and  discretion, 
the  commission  of  appointment  directed  should  be  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  number  necessary  to  be  present  to  act  as  a 
court  ;  later,  all  the  justices  of  the  peace  collectively  (it 
having  become  customary  to  include  all  or  nearly  all  of 
the  justices  in  the  quorum).  The  term  quorum  is  used  in 
a  similar  way  in  some  States  of  the  United  States. 

2.  A  specially  selected  or  select  body. 

The  coffin  was  carried  by  six  of  his  tenants,  and  the  pall  held 
up  by  six  of  the  quorum.  Sir  Roger  de  Coverlet /  {Addison). 
3-  Such  a  number  of  the  officers  or  members  of  any  body 
m  is,  when  duly  assembled,  legally  competent  to  transact 
business.  The  quorum  of  a  body  is  an  absolute  majority 
of  it,  unless  the  authority  by  which  the  body  was  created 
fixes  it  at  a  different  number. 

qno'ta  (kwo'ta),  n.  ;  pi.  quotas  (-tdz).  [LL.,  fr.  L.  quota 

(sc.  pars),  fr.  quotus  which  or  what  in  number,  of  what  num¬ 
ber,  how  many,  fr.  quot  how  many,  akin  to  quis,  qui ,  who  : 
cf.  It.  quota  a  share.  See  who.]  A  (certain)  proportional 


part  or  share  ;  the  share  or  proportion  assigned  to  each  in  [ 
a  division.  “  Quota  of  troops  and  money.”  Motley.  I 

quot'a  ble  (kwot'a-b’l),  a.  Capable  or  worthy  of  being 
quoted  ;  as,  a  quotable  writer  or  sentence.  —  quot  a-bil'- 
i-ty  (-bll'I-tl),  quot'a  ble  ness,  n.— quot'a  bly,  adv. 
quo-ta'tion  (kwfc-ta'shun),  n.  [From  quote.]  1.  A  mar¬ 
ginal  reference  or  note  in  a  book.  Obs. 

2.  Print.  A  piece  of  type  metal,  lower  than  type,  with 
one  or  more  hollow  places,  according  to  size,  used  to  fill 
blanks  or  as  furniture,  orig.  to  fill  between  marginal  notes. 

3.  Act  of  quoting  or  citing. 

4  That  which  is  quoted  or  cited ;  a  passage  referred  to, 
repeated,  or  adduced  as  evidence  or  illustration. 

5.  A  memorandum,  note,  or  observation.  Obs. 

6.  Quota;  share.  Obs.  &  R. 

7-  Com  .  The  naming  or  publishing  of  the  current  price  of 
stocks,  bonds,  or  any  commodity  ;  also,  the  price  named, 
quo-ta'tion-al  (-al),  a.  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  being,  quota¬ 
tion.  —  quo  ta'tion  al  ly,  adv. 

quo-ta'tion-ist  (-1st),  n.  One  who  makes,  or  is  given  to 
making,  quotations.  Rare. 

quotation  mark.  Punctuation .  One  of  the  marks  used 
to  indicate  the  beginning  and  the  end  of  a  quotation.  In 
general  English  usage  they  are  two  inverted  commas  at 
the  beginning,  and  two  apostrophes  at  the  end.  A  quota¬ 
tion  within  a  quotation  so  marked  is  generally  set  off  by 
single  marks,  as,  “The  youth  replies,  ‘I  will!  ’  ”  Single 
marks,  however,  are  often,  esp.  in  British  printing,  used 
instead  of  double.  Matter  quoted  within  a  quotation  so 
marked  has  the  double  marks.  Quotation  marks  inclose 
any  other  punctuation  marks  of  the  passage  quoted,  as  in 
the  instance  just  given,  with  which  compare:  “Shall  you  re¬ 
ply. * I * *  4 * & 1  will  ’  ?  ”  The  initial  quotation  marks  are  repeated 
with  each  paragraph  or  stanza  (now  rarely,  as  was  once  a  i 
practice,  with  each  line)  of  the  quoted  text.  In  German 
the  quotation  marks  are  commonly  paired  commas  and 
inverted  commas  ;  as,  „Leb'  wohl !  “  In  French  they  are 
commonly  as  in  the  following :  a  Adieu  !  » 
quo'ta-tive  (kwo'td-tiv),a.  Of,  pert,  to,  or  using,  quotation, 
quote  (kwot ;  formerly  also  kot),  v.  t.  ;  quot'ed  (kwot'Sd)  ; 
quot'ing  (kwot'Tng).  [LL.  quotare  to  divide  into  chapters 
and  verses,  fr.  L.  quotus  :  cf.  F.  coter ,  OF.  also  quoter,  to 
letter,  to  number,  to  quote.  See  quota.]  1.  To  place 
marginal  references  or  notes  in  (a  book).  Obs. 

2.  To  refer  to,  repeat,  or  adduce,  as  a  passage  from  an  au¬ 
thor,  by  way  of  authority  or  illustration ;  to  cite ;  as,  to 
quote  a  passage  from  Homer. 

3.  To  cite  a  passage  from  ,  to  name  a3  the  authority  for  a 
statement  or  an  opinion  ;  to  cite  ;  as,  to  quote  Shakespeare. 

4  Com.  To  name  the  current  price  of. 

5.  To  notice  ;  observe;  examine.  Obs.  Shak. 

6  To  set  down,  as  in  writing  ;  to  report ;  mention.  Obs. 

44  He ’s  quoted  for  a  most  perfidious  slave.”  Shak. 

7.  Print.  &  Writing.  To  set  off  by  quotation  marks. 

Syn.  —  Name,  adduce,  repeat.  See  cite. 


quote  (  kwot),  n.  1.  A  marginal  note  or  reference.  Obs. 
2.  A  quotation,  or  a  quotation  mark.  Colloq. 
quoth  (kwotli ;  formerly  also  kwuth),  v.  t.  [AS.  cueSan , 
pret.  cwttd,  pi.  cwxdon  ;  akin  to  OS.  queSan,  OHG.  que- 
than,  quedan ,  Icel.  kveSa,  Goth,  qipun.  Cf.  bequeath.  ] 
1.  Said ;  spoke  ;  uttered  ;  — used  in  the  first  and  third 
persons  in  the  preterit,  and  always  followed  by  its  nomi¬ 
native,  the  word  or  words  said  being  the  object ;  as,  quoth 

1,  quoth  he.  44  Let  me  not  live,  quoth  he.”  Shak. 

2.  Used  rarely  with  the  personal  pronoun  of  the  second 
person  with  the  force  of  indeed,  forsooth  (cf.  quotha), 
and  with  sarcastic  or  ironical  implication.  Obs.  or  Archaic. 

quoth'a  (kwoth'a),  interj.  [For  quoth  ’a  said  he,  \i  being 
corrupted  from  he."]  Indeed;  forsooth.  Archaic. 
quo  tid'l-an  (kwft-tTd'T-dn),  a.  [ME.  cotidian,  cotidien , 
OF.  cotidien ,  - ian ,  F.quotidien,  L  quotidianus,  ir.quotidie 
daily  ;  quotus  how  many  -f~  cfiM  day.  See  quota  ;  diur¬ 
nal.]  1.  Daily  ;  recurring,  or,  Obs.  or  R.,  acting,  daily  ; 
as,  a  quotidian  fever. 

2.  Every-day  ;  commonplace.  Rare. 
quo  tid'i-an,  n.  1.  Anything  recurring  daily  ;  esp.,A/ed., 
an  intermittent  fever  or  ague  which  recurs  every  day. 

2.  A  daily  allowance  or  portion.  Rare  Oxf.  E.  D. 

quo'tient  (kwo'slient),  n.  [L.  qnotiens,  quoties ,  how  often, 
how  many  times,  fr.  quot  how  many  :  cf .  F.  quotient.  See 
quota.]  1.  Arith.  The  number  resulting  from  the  division 
of  one  number  by  another,  and  showing  how  many  times 
a  less  number  is  contained  in  a  greater  ;  thus,  the  quo¬ 
tient  of  12  divided  by  4  is  3. 

2.  Higher  Alg.  The  result  of  any  process  inverse  to  mul¬ 
tiplication.  See  multiplication,  2. 

3.  A  quota.  Obs  R.  Oxf.  E.  D. 

quo-ti'e-ty  (kwo-tl'e-tT),  n.  ;  pi.  -ties  (-tYz).  [L.  quotus 

of  what  number,  quot  how  many  ]  Numerical  relation; 
proportional  frequency. 

quo  war  ran'to  (kwo  w5-r5n'to).  (From  the  Law  L. 
words  quo  warranto  (by  what  authority),  in  the  original 
Latin  writ.  See  who;  warrant.]  Law.  a  Grig.,  a  writ 
of  right  (created  by  the  Statute  of  Gloucester)  issuing  on 
behalf  of  the  crown,  by  which  one  was  required  to  show 
by  what  right  he  exercised  any  office,  franchise,  or  liberty  ; 
also,  the  entire  pleading  by  which  the  action  w  as  begun, 
or  the  action  or  proceeding,  b  In  modern  practice,  an 
action  or  proceeding  for  a  like  purpose  begun  (in  British 
ractice  and  in  that  of  some  of  the  States  of  the  United 
tates)  by  an  information  in  the  nature  of  quo  warranto 
or  (in  some  States)  by  some  other  statutory  pleading ;  also, 
the  information  or  pleading  by  which  such  action  or  pro¬ 
ceeding  is  begun,  or  the  action  or  proceeding  itself.  The 
information  in  the  nature  of  quo  warranto  was  originally 
primarily  of  a  criminal  nature,  but  it  has  long  been  in  sub¬ 
stance  only  a  civil  proceeding.  The  term  u  nt  of  quo  war¬ 
ranto  is  occasionally  used  in  the  United  States  m  statutes 
or  State  constitutions  to  mean  the  modern  information  in 
the  nature  of  a  quo  warranto. 


R(ar).  1 .  The  eighteenth  letter  of  the  Engl  ish  alphabet. 

It  is  a  voiced  consonant  formed  in  various  ways,  and 
usually  classed  as  a  liquid ,  or  otherwise  as  a  semivowel. 
See  Guide  to  Pron.,  §§  220-223.  In  words  derived  from  the 
Greek  the  letter  h,  generally  written  after  r  to  represent 
the  aspirated  sound  of  the  Greek  p,  does  not  affect  the  pro¬ 
nunciation  of  the  English  word,  as  in  rhapsody ,  rhetoric. 
The  English  letter  derives  its  form  from  the  Greek  through 
the  Latin,  the  Greek  letter  being  derived  from  the  Phoeni¬ 
cian,  which  is  perhaps  of  Egyptian  origin.  See  alphabet, 
lllust.  Etymologically,  R  is  most  closely  related  to  /,  s, 
and  n;  as  in  bandore,  mando/in ;  pur  p/e,  L.  purpura;  E. 
chapter,  F.  chapitre,  L.  capitu/um  ;  E.  was.  w  ere  ;  hare,  G. 
ha.se  ;  E.  order,  F.  ordre,  L.  ordo,  ordi/iis  ;  E.  coffer,  coffiw. 
2.  As  a  symbol,  used  to  denote  or  indicate  :  a  The  seven¬ 
teenth  or  (cf.  K,  2  a)  the  eighteenth  in  a  series ;  seven¬ 
teenth  (or  eighteenth)  in  order  or  class ;  sometimes,  the  ; 
numeral  seventeen  (or  eighteen)  ;  as,  R  Battery,  b  Chem.  | 
In  formulas,  radical,  esp.  hydrocarbon  radical,  c  Math. 
Radius  ;  radius  vector;  ratio  ;  rank,  etc.  d  Elec.  (R.  or  r.) 
Resistance,  e  [cap']  Org.  Chem.  Ring;  w  ith  names  of  ole¬ 
fines,  the  isomeric  cyclic  hydrocarbons ;  as,  72-propylene. 
3.  As  a  medieval  Roman  numeral,  R  =  80,  and  R  80,000. 

4.  As  an  abbreviation :  a  In  the  form  R.  :  Various  proper 
names,  as  Rebecca,  Richard,  Robert,  etc.  ;  registered 
(bond),  as  used  on  the  tape  of  the  stock  ticker ;  regular 


(wajr),  as  used  in  a  report  or  memorandum  of  a  purchase 
or  sale  of  stocks  or  bonds;  Nav.,  run,  i.  e.,  deserted  ; 
are  (  Wigwagging) ;  rabbi ;  radical  ;  Reaumur ;  redactor,  or 
editor  (O.  T.  Criticism) ;  reddish  (Dyeing),  as,  orange  R. ;  ; 
Republican  ;  response  (Church-Service  Books) ;  Obs.,  rest 
(Com.)  ;  Obs.,  rogue  (the  letter  being  branded  in  old  times  i 
on  such  persons);  royal,  b  In  the  form  r.  or  R.  :  railroad 
or  railway  ;  in  the  logbook,  rain,  rainy  weather,  or  contin¬ 
uous  ratn  (Naut.) ;  rare  ;  received  (Com.) ; 
rector  ;  regina  (L.,  queen) ;  resides ;  retired  ; 
rex  (L.,  king);  right;  river;  rises:  road; 
rod  or  rods  ;  rood  or  roods;  rook  (Chess) ; 
royal ;  ruble ;  run  or  runs  (Baseball  & 

Cricket) ;  runic. 

R,  or  r  (ar),  n.  ;  pi.  R’s  or  Rs  (iirz).  The 
letter  R,  r,  or  its  sound ,  also,  something 
shaped  like  the  letter  R. 

R,  a.  Having  the  general  shape  of  the 
(capital)  letter  R. 

Ra  (ra),  or  Re  (ra),  n.  Egypt.  Reliy.  The 
great  god  of  the  sun  and  the  principal  deity 
of  historical  Egypt,  from  whom  most  of  the 
Pharaohs  claimed  descent.  He  was  the  son 
of  Nut,  the  sky,  and  was  believed  to  be 
night  in  battle  with  the  serpent  Apepi.  He  is  variously 


Ra. 

engaged  each 


represented  by  the  lion,  cat,  and  hawk,  and  usually  wears 
the  solar  disk.  Other  forms  of  the  sun  god  are :  Hows,  esp. 
as  Harmachis ,  the  rising  or  morning  sun ;  Chepera ,  the 
morning  sun  ;  Turn,  the  western  or  setting  sun  ;  Jokaris, 
the  night  sun  ;  Shu ,  the  sunlight ;  Aten,  the  solar  disk, 
ra-.  A  prefix,  ultimately  fr.  L.  re  -f-  ad,  through  French 
and  Italian.  See  re-;  ad-. 

rab  (rSb),  ?2.  [Heb.  See  rabbi.]  Master;  lord  ;  teacher; 
—  a  Jew  ish  title  of  respect  given  specifically  to  Babylonian 
teachers  of  the  law  not  ordained  in  Palestine. 

II  rabat'  (ra'ba'),  n.  [F.  Cf.  rabato.]  Eccl.  a  A  clerical 
linen  collar  b  A  kind  of  clerical  scarf  fitted  to  a  collar, 
ra-ba'to  (ra-ba'to  ;  -ba'to),  n.pl. ;  -tos  (-toz).  [F.  rabat,  fr. 

rabattre.  See  rabate.]  A  kind  of  ruff  for  the  neck  ;  a 
turned-down  collar.  C.  Kingsley. 

ra-batte'  (rd-bat'),  v.  t. ;  -bat'ted  ;  -bat'ting.  [F.  ra¬ 
battre  to  beat  down,  lower.]  Descriptive  Geoin.  To  rotate  (a 
plane)  about  a  trace  into  coincidence  with  another  plane, 
usually  followed  by  a  reversed  rotation  into  its  primitive 
position  after  developing  the  projection  on  the  plane  in 
some  desired  way.  —  ra-batts'ment  (-m?nt),  n. 
y  rab'ban  (rSb'dn  ;  Heb.  rab-ban'),  n.  [Heb.  rabban.] 
Teacher  ;  master  ;  — a  Jewish  title  higher  than  rabbi ,  given 
first  to  Gamaliel,  and  afterwards,  by  way  of  eminence,  to 
the  heads  of  the  Sanhedrin,  if  of  the  house  of  Hillel. 


quoined  (koind  ;  kwoind),  a. 
Furnished  with  quoins, 
quoin 'lng.  n.  Masonry  forming 
the  quoin  of  a  wall, 
quointe.  quaint. 
quointise-  +  quaintise. 
quoir  choir. 
quoist  +  QUEEST. 
quoit,  v.  t.  To  throw  like  a 
quoit.  Obs.  or  R.  —  r.  i.  To 
play  quoits.  Ohs.  or  R. 
quoit'er.  n.  One  that  quoits. 

I  quo  ju're  ?  [L.]  By  what 

right  or  authority  ?  fof  quake.  I 

quok.  quoke  (kw5k).  Obs.  pret.| 
quolde.  Obs  pret.  of  quell. 
quom.  +  WHOM. 

II  quo'mi-nus  (kwo'mT-nhs  ; 

kwJJ-ml'nds),  n.  [L.,  whereby 
the  less,  that  not.)  Eng.  Laic. 

&  An  obsolete  writ  for  prevent¬ 
ing  waste  of  a  wood  bv  one  hav¬ 
ing  house  boteand  hay  bote  there¬ 
in.  b  The  writ  formerly  used  to 
found  jurisdiction  in  the  Ex¬ 
chequer  Court,  alleging  the 
plaintiff’s  diminished  ability  to 

fay  his  crown  debts 
quo'mo  do(kwo'm5-do  :  kwf»- 
mo'dd), ad v.  [L.l  In  what  man¬ 
ner;  how.  —  n.  Means;  manner, 
quon.  whonk. 
quon'dam  (kwOn'dftra),  adv. 
(L#.J  Formerly.  Rare. 


quon 'dam -ly.  adv.  of  quon  p  am. 

quon'dam  ship,  n  See -ship. 
quon'da  ry-  \  ar.  of  qu  andary- 
quon'et  >ar.  of  quannrt. 
quont  (kwQnt).  Dial.  Eng-  var. 
of  quant. 

quop  (kwbp).  v  t.  [Cf.  QUAB.J 
To  throb.  Obs  or  Dial.  Eng. 
quor'is-ter  +  chorister. 
i,  quo'rum  pars  rnag'na  fu'i. 
[L.j  Of  which  things  I  was  a 
great  or  important  part. 

Vergil  (AZncid,  II.  6). 
quose.  +  whose. 

II  quos  e'go.  [L.]  Whom  I  :  — 
an  unfinished  threat  of  Neptune 
to  the  w  inds  and  their  king  in 
Vergil  {.Eueid.  I.  135). 
quost.  +  coast. 
quet.  +  quoth.  [quat.j 

quot  ( kwflt).  Dial.  Eng  var  of  | 
quot  (k5t),  w.  [OF  quote  quota, 
F.  cote.  Cf.  quota.]  Scots 
Law.  The  proportion  (one 
twentieth)  of  the  goods  of  a  de¬ 
ceased  formerly  payable  for 
confirmation  empowering  the 
executor  to  administer  the  es¬ 
tate.  or  (prior  to  1X2B)  admitting 
the  heir  to  beneficial  succession, 
quo'ta  (kw'fi'Ui),  r.  t •  To  di¬ 
vide  or  fix  by  quotas.  Rare. 
quota,  n.  [See  quot.)  Obs. 
1.  An  aliquot  part ;  a  quota. 


2.  Scots  Law.  =  quot 
quote'les8.  a  See  less 
Quo'tem,  Caleb  (kw5't<?m)  A 
ubiquitous,  garrulous  Jack-of-  , 
all-trades  and  parish  clerk  in 
Coltnan  the  Younger’s  play 
“  The  Review.” 

quo-ten'ni-al  (kw«*-t?n'Y-4l),  a. 
[Cf.  L  qvotnnnis.]  Annual.  R  ; 
'•uot'er  (kwot'?r).  n.  One  who 
quotes.  [oein^  quoted.) 

quote 'wor  thy,  a.  Worthy  of| 
quothe  +  cothe. 

quot  ho'mi-nes.  tot  sen-ten'- 
ti-®  (hftm'I-n5z).  [L.]  Many 
men,  many  minds  ;  as  many 
opinions  as  men. 

Terence  (Phormio,  II.  iv.  14); 

Cicero  (  De  Pinibus ,  I.  v.  15). 
quothurnicke.  +  cothurnic 
quo-tid'i-al,  a.  [L.  quotxdie  4- 
-a/.]  Quotidian.  Rare.  —  quo- 
tid'l-al-ly.  adv.  Rare. 
q  u  o-t  i  d'l-a  n-1  y,  adv.  Daily. 
Rare.  [p.  pr.  I 

quot'lng-ly.  adv.  of  quoting,] 
quot 'i- tv  (k  w5t'Y-tT),  n  [F. 
quotite.]  Collection  ;  group, 
quo'tum  (kwfi'tnm),  n.  [XL., 
fr.  L.  quotus  of  what  number. 
See  quota.]  A  quota.  Rare. 
quow.  +  cow,  how. 
quoy  ^  ar.  of  QUP.r. 
quoyische-  coy  ish. 


quoyne.  v.  t.  +  coin,  quoin 
quoz.  n.  Anything  queer  or  ab¬ 
surd.  —  interj  Both  Ohs. 

Qu  ran'  (k<5t>-ran').  Var.  of 
Koran. 

quu-.  For  obsolete  forms  in 

quu-,  see  those  in  qu-  or  wh- 

quue.  cue. 

quuik.  Obs.  pret.  of  quake. 

quurt  +  quirt. 

quy.  Var.  of  quky 

quy-.  For  obsolete  forms  in 

quy-,  see  those  in  QUi- 

quyerne  quern. 

quylet  quelkt. 

quyn.  whin,  furze 

quystroun.  +  custron. 

qv-,  qw-.  For  obsolete  forms  in 

qv-,  qw -,  see  those  in  qu-. 

q.  v.  Abbr.  Quantum  vis  (L., 

as  much  as  you  will)  ;  quod 

vide  (L.,  which  see). 

qvint.  qvin'tin.  Vara,  of  quint, 

quintin.  Sec  weight,  Table. 

qwatte-  +  quat- 

qw'eer.  qwere.  «*•  choir. 

qy.  Abbr.  Query. 

R 

R.  Abbr.  Freemasonry .  Red 
Cross 

ra.  d*  raw,  roe  (a  deer) 
ra  (ra),  n.  [Prob.  fr.  D.  or  . 


Scand.:cf  D.ra.G.  &  Dan.  raa, 

Sw.  ra,  Icel.  rd. J  A  sail  yard. 
Scot  [na]  Radium.  I 

Ra  Ahbr.  Chem.  [no  period, | 
Ra.  Abbr  Rachel. 

R.  A.  Abbr.  Residence  Area 
(Queensland):  Rear  Admiral; 
Right  Ascension  ;  Royal  Acad¬ 
emy  (or  Academician)  ;  Royal 
Arch,  Royal  Art  ( Freemason - 
r»/);  Roval  Artillery  fof  Arts.  I 
R  A  A’  Abbr.  Royal  Academy  | 
ra-ad'  (ra-iid'  ;  rad),  n.  [Ar. 
ra’dr/.]  The  electric  catfish. 

||  raad  ( nit  :  riid  ),  n.  (I).]  A 
council  or  legislative  assembly, 
as  in  the  former  Orange  Free 
State  and  Transvaal  Republic. 
Cf.  volksraad.  South  Africa. 
11  raad'zaaL  ( rad'znl').  n.  [D.; 
raad  council  +  zaal  hall.]  A 
house  for  a  raad  to  hold  its  sit¬ 
tings  in.  South  Africa. 
Ra'a-i'a  (ra'a-T'd).  D.  Rib. 
raak  (r6k).  Dial.  Eng.  var.  of 
hauk,  scratch.  [Eng.  of  rake.  I 
r&'&k  (rl'wk).  Obs.  or  dial. | 
Ra'a-ma.  or  Ra'a-mah  (ra'a- 
md).  Rib. 

Ra  a-mi'ah  (-mT'a).  Rib. 

Ra  a-mi'as  (-fts).  D.  Rib. 
Ra-am'sea  (rfl-ftm'sezL  n.  Bib. 
A  treasure  city  buiit  dv  the  Is¬ 
raelites  for  Pliuraoh.  Ex.  I.  11. 


raap.  Obs.  pret.  of  reap. 

raas.  +  rac  e  ;  rase,  to  scrape, 
ra-ash'  (rd-ii6h'  ;  rash),  n.  Also 
raasch.  (Cf.  Ar.  ra'ush  trem¬ 
bling  ]  Tne  electric  catfish, 
rab  (r&b),  n.  [Cf.  F  rabot.)  A 
beater  used  in  mixing  mortar, 
rab'and,  n.  [Cf.  D.raband,  Sw. 
raband.  See  roband.IA  roband, 
orropeband.  Obs.  Scot. 
rabanet.  rabinet. 
ra-ban'na  ( ra-b&n'a),  n.  A  tex¬ 
tile  fabric  made  of  raffia,  ex¬ 
ported  from  Madagascar  and 
used  for  draperies  and  curtains, 
rabat,  n.  [F.  robot  )  Carp.  A 
plane.  Obs. 

rab'at(rSb'dt), n.  (Cf  rabot.] 
A  polishing  material  made  from 
imperfectly  baked  potter's  clav. 
ra-bate'  (rd-bat').  v.  t.  [F.  ra¬ 
battre  to  beat  down;  re-  4- 
abattre.  Cf.  rebate.)  =  re¬ 
bate.  Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 
rab'a-tine  (r&b'd-tln  ;  -ten),  n. 
I  See  rabato.  1  A  collar  falling 
over  the  shoulders  like  a  ruff  or 
cape.  Rare 

rabb.  Abbr.  Rabbinical.  [/?»6.| 
R&b'bah  rftb'd),or-bath(-ath).| 
rab'ban-ist.  rab'ban  it«,  n.  = 
RABBINIST. 

rab  bate',  f  rabate. 
rab'bet.  +  rabbit,  n. 


food,  foot;  out,  oil;  chair  ;  go  ;  sing,  iqk  ;  then,  thin;  nature,  verdure  (250) ;  K  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144) ;  bon  ;  yet ;  zli  =  z  in  arure. 

Full  explanations  of  Abbreviations,  81* ns,  etc.,  Immediately  precede  the  Vocabulary. 


Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Guide. 


RABBET 


1760 


RACEMIFORM 


Cabinet  Maker’s  Rabbet  Plane. 


rab'bet  (rSb'St ;  -It  ;  151),  n.  [Prob.  fr.  OF.  rabat  a  beating 
down,  fr.  rabatre  to  beat  down,  F  rabaUre.  Ox/.  E.  D. 
Cf.  babatk,  rebate,  v.  tir  n.]  1.  A  longitudinal  channel, 

groove,  or  recess  cut  out  of  the  edge  or  face  of  any  body ; 
esp.,  one  intended  to  receive  another  member,  as  a  panel, 
bo  as  to  break  or  cover  the  joint  or  more  easily  to  hold 
the  members  in  place  ;  rebate. 

2.  a  A  rabbet  joint,  b  A  rabbet  plane, 
rab'bet,  v.  t. ;  -bet-ed;  -bet-ing.  [Prob.  fr.  rabbet,  n. 
Ox/.  E.  D.]  1.  To  cut  a  rabbet  in  ;  to  furnish  with  a  rab¬ 

bet  ;  to  rebate. 

2  To  unite  the  edges  of,  as  boards,  in  a  rabbet  joint, 
rab  bet,  V.  i.  To  be  joined 
by  means  of  a  rabbet, 
rabbet  Joint.  Carp,  a  joint 
formed  by  fitting  together 
rabbeted  boards  or  timbers, 
rabbet  plane  Carp.  A  plane 
for  cutting  grooves  with  the 
grain.  Cf.  grooving  tlane. 
rab'bi  (r£b'I ;  -i  ;  277),  n. ;  pi.  -bis  (-iz  ;  -Tz)  or  -bies  (-iz  ; 
■Tz).  [L.,  fr.  Gr.  pa/3/3i,  Heb.  rabbi  my  master,  from  rab 

master,  lord,  teacher,  akin  to  Ar.  rabb.~\  Master  ;  lord  ; 
teacher  ;  —  a  Jewish  title  of  respect  or  honor  fora  teacher 
or  doctor  of  the  law  The  Jewish  rabbis  were  called  bv  various 
specific  names  at  different  periods  of  the  Christian  £ra.  The 
chief  names  were  :  tan  aim.  *•  teachers,”  including  five  genera¬ 
tions  during  Mislinn  ;  amoraim,  “  speakers,”  including  seven 
generations  during  the  growth  of  the  Geinara  ;  sabaralm  or 
saboraim,  •*  examiners,”  to  the  completion  of  the  Talmud 
Rab-bin'lC  (ra-bin'Tk),  n.  The  language  or  dialect  of  the 
rabbis  ;  the  later  Hebrew. 

rab-bin'ic  (rft-btn'Tk)  )  a.  [Cf.  F.  rabbinique.']  Of  or  pert, 
rab-binl-cal  (-T-kttl)  )  to  the  rabbis  or  rabbins,  or  pert,  to 
the  opinions,  learning,  or  language  of  the  rabbis.  —  rab- 
bin'i  cal  ly,  adv. 

rabbinic,  or  rabbinical,  (Hebrew)  alphabet,  any  of  various 
forms  of  the  Hebrew  less  elaborate  than  the  square  He¬ 
brew,  as :  the  northern ,  including  the  German  and  Polish 
styles,  the  southern ,  including  the  Italian  and  the  Spanish 
Levantine. —  r.  literature,  the  literature  of  Hebrew  theolo¬ 
gy  and  philosophy,  including  the  Talmud  and  its  exegesis, 
rab'bin  Ism  (rSb'T-nTz’m),  n.  [Cf.  F.  rabbinisme.]  1  A 
rabbinic  expression  or  phraseology  ;  a  peculiarity  of  the 
language  of  the  rabbis. 

2.  The  teachings  and  traditions  of  the  rabbis, 
rab'bin  1st,  n.  [Cf.  F.  rabbinisle."]  One  of  the  Jewe  who 
adhered  to  the  Talmud  and  the  traditions  of  the  rabbis,  in 
opposition  to  the  Karaites ,  who  rejected  the  traditions.  — 
rab  bin  is'tic  (-nTs'tTk),  rab  bin-is'tl-cal  (-tl-k&l),  a. 
rab'bit  (rSb'Tt),  7i.  [ME  rabet, 
akin  to  OD.  robbe ,  robbeken  ; 
cf.  Walloon  robett .]  1.  A  ro¬ 
dent  ( Lepus  cuniculus)  of  the 
hare  family,  native  of  south¬ 
ern  Europe  and  northern 
Africa,  but  introduced  into 
various  countries  and,  under 
domestication,  developed  into 
numerous  varieties.  The  wild 
form  is  grayish  brown  in 
color,  smaller  than  the  ordi¬ 
nary  hares,  from  which  it  dif¬ 
fers  in  producing  naked 
young,  and  in  its  burrowing 
habits.  It  multiplies  rapidly 
and  often  becomes  a  pest,  as 
in  parts  of  Australia.  The 
name  is  extended,  esp.  in 
America,  to  other  members  of 
the  hare  family.  See  hare.  1,  cottontail,  jack  rabbit. 

2.  Short  for  Welsh  rabbit. 

rab'bit,  v.  i.  t.  ;  -bit-ed  ;  -bit-ino.  To  hunt,  catch,  or  kill 
rabbits,  or  to  clear  of  rabbits,  as  a  district,  esp.  in  Australia, 
rab'blt-er  (-T-ter),  n.  One  whose  occupation  is  to  trap  or 
destroy  rabbits, 
rabbitfish.  Anyofcer- 
tain  fishes  ;  esp. :  a  A  chi- 
mnera  ( Chimxra  monstro- 
sa).  b  A  porcupine  fish 
or  globefish,  esp.  of  the 
genus  Chilomyclerus ,  as 
C.  schoepfi  of  the  coasts 
of  the  Atlantic  States.  Rabbit  Fish  b (Chilomycterus 
C  A  marine  food  fish  ( Pro-  schoepfi).  (% ) 

methichlhys  prometheus)  related  to  theescolar,  widely  dis¬ 
tributed  in  warm  regions. 


English  Rabbit  (Lepus  cuni¬ 
culus). 


Rabbit  Fish  c. 


rab'blt-foot'  clo'ver.  A  European  clover  ( Tn/olium  ar- 
vense)  naturalized  in  the  United  States.  It9  soft,  hairy 
flower  heads  resemble  rabbits’  paws, 
rab'blt-ry  (-ri),  n.  ;  pi.  -ries  (-rlz).  A  place  where  rabbits 
are  kept ;  esp.,  a  collection  of  hutches  for  tame  rabbits. 


rab'bet  Var  of  rabbit,  v. 
Dial.  Eng.  Sf  Slang.  [Ohs.\ 
rab'bi,  v.  t.  To  s:iiute  as  rabbi  | 
rab'bin  (rttb'Yn),  n.  [F  ]  = 

RABBI. 

rab'bin-ate,  n.  See -ate 
rab'bin-dom(-diini).»»  See -do m 
rab'bin-ite,  n.  =  rabbimst. 
rab'bin-ize,  v.  v  &•  t  To  adopt, 
or  cause  to  adopt,  rabbinism. 
rab  'bin-ship,  n.  See -ship. 
rab'bish.'i.  [Cf.  OF.  rabiz ,  rabi, 
t  e  in.  rabice,  rabtche ,  furious, 
mad.]  Turbulent ; rough  ;  rash 
—  rab'bish-ly,  adv.  —  rab'bish- 
ne88.  n.  All  Obs 
rab  'bi-ship.  n.  See-siup. 
rab'bit,  c.  t.  Confound,  “drat." 
or  the  like;— as  an  expletive  Ar - 
chaic.  [drinking  vessel.  Obs.  I 
rab'bit,  n.  A  kind  of  wooden| 
rabbit  bandicoot.  A  bandicoot 
of  the  genus  Thi/lacomi /s,  esp. 
T.  faqotis;  —  from  its  lon^  ears, 
rabbit  berry  =  buffalo  berry. 
rabbit  brush  A  common  as- 
teraceous  shrub  ( Chrf/sothamnns 
nauceosus)  of  western  North 
America,  which  covers  vast 
areas,  affording  a  retreat  for  lack 
rabbits  :  also,  any  of  several  re¬ 
lated  species  growing  with  it 
rab'blt-ear  faucet  A  self¬ 


closing  faucetopened  by  squeez¬ 
ing  together  two  small* handles. 
Rab'bith  (-Yth )  Bib 
rabbit  moth  A  moth  (Mena- 
lopt/gc  opercular  is)  of  the  south¬ 
ern  Atlantic  States.  The  larva 
feeds  on  the  orange  and  other 
trees  and  bears  stinging  spines, 
rab 'bit-mouth  ',  n  ,  or  rabbit- 
mouth  sucker  =  cut  lips  b 
rab'bit -mouthed  (-mouthd'  ; 
rnoutht'),  «•  Harelipped, 
rabbit  pea.  Thegoat's-rue  U.S. 
rabbit  rat  a  A  small  Austra¬ 
lian  rodent  ( Com  hints  albipes)- 
b  A  rabbit  bandicoot, 
rab'bit  root'  (-root''),  n.  Wild 
sarsaparilla. 

rab'bit’s-flow'er  (-flou'Sr),  n. 
Common  foxglove, 
rab'blt’s-foot'  fern.  The  gold¬ 
en  polypody  ;  —  from  its  soft, 
chaffy  rootstock,  [rabbit.  Obs. I 
rab'bit-suck  er,  n  A  sucking! 
rab 'bit-wood'  (-wefod').  n.  A 
santalaceous  shrub  of  the  south¬ 
ern  United  States  ( Pyrularia 
pubera)  with  greenish  racemose 
flowers  and  drupaceous  fruits. 
See  buffalo  nut.  [/fare. I 
rab'ble,  v.  t.  To  form  a  rabble.  | 
rab'ble  (dial.  r4b'’l),  v.  t.  if  i. 
[Akin  to  D-  rabbelen ,  LG.  rab- 


rabbit  squirrel.  Any  of  several  large  long-eared  and  long¬ 
tailed  South  American  rodents  of  the  genus  Lagidium ,  re¬ 
lated  to  the  chinchilla. 

rab'bit-y  (r5b'T-tT), n.  1.  Of,  pert,  to, or  resembling,  a  rabbit. 
2.  Overrun  with  rabbits  ;  as,  a  rabbity  region, 
rab'ble  (rab'’l),  n.  [F.  rable ,  OF.  rouabie,  L.  rutabulum.'] 

1.  A  charcoal  burner’s  shovel.  Obs. 

2.  lion  Manu/.  An  iron  bar,  with  the  end  bent,  or,  later,  a 
mechanical  device,  used  in  stirring,  skimming,  and  gather¬ 
ing  molten  iron  in  the  process  of  puddling. 

rab'ble,  v.  t.  ;  rab'bled  (-’Id) ;  rab'bling  (-ling).  To  stir, 
skim,  or  gather  with  a  rabble. 

rab'ble,  n.  [ME.  rabcl  a  pack  (of  hounds) ;  of  uncert. 
orig.  ;  cf.  rabble  to  speak  glibly.]  1.  A  crowd  or  swarm 
of  animals  or  insects.  Obs. 

2.  A  tumultuous  crowd  of  people  ;  a  mob. 

With  arms  we  are  an  unconquerable  •  •  .  National  Guard: 
without  arms,  a  rabble  to  be  whiffed  with  grapeshot  Carlyle. 

3.  A  mixed  or  confused  collection  ol  things;  a  confused 
medley  ;  as,  a  rabble  of  books.  Kart. 

4.  An  incoherent  discourse  ;  chatter.  Obs.  or  Dial. 
the  rabble,  the  lowest  class  of  people  ;  the  mob. 

rab'ble,  a.  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  forming,  a  rabble  ;  like, 
or  suited  to,  a  rabble  ;  disorderly  ;  vulgar.  Dryden. 

rab'ble,  v.  t.  To  insult  or  assault  by  a  mob;  to  mob. 

Rab  e-lai'si-an(raiye-la'zT-rtii),  a.  i’ert.  to,  or  character¬ 
istic  of,  Rabelais  or  his  works,  as  in  coarse  extravagant 
humor  with  a  satirical  purpose  and  an  exuberance  of  im¬ 
agination  and  language.  — n.  One  who  studies,  imitates,  or 
admires  Rabelais.  —  Rab'e-lai'sl-an-ism  (-Tz’m),  n.  — 
Rab  e  la'isrn  (-la'Tz’m),  n. 

rab'l  (rub'e  ;  r5b'e),  n.  Also  rabbi,  rubbee.  [Hind,  rabi 
spring  harvest,  fr.  Ar.  7«&t\]  The  most  important  harvest 
in  India,  being  that  of  the  crops  sown  or  planted  in  the 
fall  and  reaped  in  the  spring.  It  includes  wheat,  barley, 
millet,  peas,  mustard,  etc. 

rab'id  (rXb'Td),  a.  [L.  rabidus,  fr.  rabere  to  rave.  See  rage, 
n.]  1.  Furious;  raging;  extremely  violent. 

The  rabid  flight 

Of  winds  that  ruin  ships.  Chapman. 

2.  Extreme,  unreasonable,  or  fanatical  in  opinion  ;  exces¬ 
sively  zealous  ;  as,  a  rabid  socialist. 

3.  Affected  with  a  disease  called  rabies  ;  mad. 

4.  Med.  Of  or  pertaining  to  rabies ;  as,  rabid  virus. 

— ra-bid'i-_ty(rd-bTd'T-tT),rab'id -ness,  n.— rab'id ly.arfu. 
ra'bi-63  (ra'bT-ez),  n.  [L.  See  rage,  w.]  Canine  madness. 

=  HYDROPHOBIA  b- 

ra'ca  (ra'ka  ;  rd-ka' ;  277),  a.  [Gr.  paxa,  fr.  Chaldee  re- 
Ad.]  A  terra  of  reproach  used  by  the  Jews  of  the  time  of 
Christ,  meaning  “  worthless.” 

Whosoever  shall  say  to  his  brother,  Raca ,  6hall  be  in  danger  of 
the  council.  *  Matt.  v.  22. 

rac  coon',  ra  coon'  (r5-kdon'),  ».  [Earlier  aroughcun , 
arathkone ;  fr.  Algonquian 
arakun.  Cf.  coon.]  A  noc¬ 
turnal,  plantigrade,  largely 
arboreal,  carnivorous  mam¬ 
mal  ( Procyon  lotor)  of  the 
family  Procyonidae,  inhabit¬ 
ing  the  United  States,  Mexi-  J| 
co,  and  parts  of  southern  /p 
Canada.  It  is  chiefly  gray, 
with  black  and  white  facial 
markings  and  a  bushy  ringed 
tail.  Its  amusing  ways  cause 
it  to  be  often  kept  as  a  pet.  A 
South  American  species  (P. 
cancrivorus),  the  crab-eating 
raccoon,  is  similar,  but  lias  longer  darker-colored  legs, 
heavier  teeth,  and  shorter  fur. 

raccoon,  or  racoon,  dog.  A  canine  mammal  (Nyctereules 
procyon  ides)  of  Japan  and  China,  smaller  than  the  raccoon, 
but  looking  remarkably  like  it.  The  short  tail  is  not  ringed, 
race  (ras),  n.  [OF.  raiz ,  L.  radix,  -ids.  See  radix.]  A 
root.  Obsoles.  “  A  race  or  two  of  ginger.”  Shak. 

race,  n.  [Cf.  RASE  a  scratching.]  A  scratch  or  cut.  Rare. 
race,  v.  t.  <L-  i. ;  raced  (rast) ;  rac'ing  (ras'Tng).  1.  To  cut, 
slash,  or  scratch  ;  also,  to  erase  ;  raze.  Obs. 

2.  To  scrape  the  face  of  (a  grindstone)  so  as  to  make  it 
cylindrical  and  abrasive. 

race,  n.  [ME.  ras ,  of  Scand.  orig.  ;  cf.  Icel.  ras ;  akin  to 
ME.  res,  rees,  AS.  rass  a  rush,  running.]  1.  Act  of  rush¬ 
ing  onward  ;  a  running;  run  ;  rush  ;  more  broadly,  a  prog¬ 
ress  ;  course  ;  progression.  Obs.  or  K.  or  Scot. 

The  flight  of  many  birds  is  swifter  than  the  race  of  any  beasts- 

Bacon. 

2.  Specif.  :  The  onward  course  or  progress  of  life  ;  career. 

My  race  of  glory  run,  and  race  of  shame.  Milton. 

3.  A  running  in  competition  ;  a  contest  of  speed,  as  in  run- 
ning,  riding,  sailing  ;  in  pi.,  usually,  a  meeting  for  contests 
in  the  running  of  horses ;  as,  he  attended  the  races. 

The  race  is  not  to  the  swift.  Eccl.  ix.  11. 

A  race  includes  purse,  sweepstakes,  private  sweepstakes  or 
match,  but  not  steeplechase  or  hurdle  race.  Rules  of  Racing,  1*J07. 

4.  A  strong  or  rapid  current  of  water,  or  the  channel  or 
passage  for  such  a  current  ;  a  powerful  current  or  heavy 
sea,  sometimes  produced  by  the  meeting  of  two  tides. 


Raccoon  (Procyon  lotor). 


beln  to  prattle,  to  chatter.)  Obs. 

or  Scot.  Sr  Dial.  Eng  1.  To 
babble,  mouth,  or  gabble. 

2  To  work  hastily  orcarelessly . 
rab'ble-ment,  n.  *1.  =  rabble. 
Obs.,  R  .or  Scot.  Sr  Dial  Eng. 

2  Disturbance  ;  tumult, 
rab'bler  (rftb'l5r),  n.  One  that 
rabbles 

rab-bo'ni  (rff-b5'nT  ;  -nY),  n 
[Heb  rahhoni.']  Lit,  mv  treat 
master;  — a  Jewish  title*  of  re¬ 
spect.  John  xx.  16. 

rab'by.  +  rabbi. 
rabdo-.  For  words  in  rabdo -, 
see  the  forms  in  iuiabdo-. 
rafcel  +  rabble,  [bit,  rabite.  I 
rabet  +  Rabat,  rabbet,  rau-| 
rabi  +  rabbi. 

Ra-bi'a  (rd-be'a),  n  [Ar-  rain, 
orig  ,  spring  ]  See  Mohamme¬ 
dan  calendar 

ra'bi-ate,  a.  [LL  rabiare  to  be 
mad.  See  rabies  ]  Rabid.  Obs. 
ra'bi-a  tor  ( ra'bT-u'ter).  n.  A 
man  of  violence,  as  a  robber  or 
bullv.  Scot. 

rabble  ( rftb'Ik),  a.  [L.  rabies  -f 
-»e:  cf.  F.  rabigue.]  Med.  Of  or 
pertaining  to  rabies, 
ra  bl-et'ic(r5'bY-£t'Tk),  a.  Med. 
Pert,  to,  or  having,  rabies, 
ra-bif'le  (rd-bIfAIk),  a.  Caus¬ 


ing  rabies,  or  hydrophobia, 
ra'bi-form  (ra'bY-fCrm),  a.  [ra- 
bies+  -form.]  Resemblingrabies. 
rab  i-gen'ic  (r&b'Y-jcn'Tk),  a. 
[/•«6»es  +  -pemc.J  Med  Rabific. 
rabill.  rabble 
rabine.  +  rabbin. 
rab'l-net  (rftb'T  nCt),  n.  [Prob. 
the  same  word  as  robinef.  Ox f. 
E  D  ]  A  kind  of  small  ord¬ 
nance.  Hist. 

ra'bi-oua  (ra'bY-ffs),  a.  [L.  ra- 
biosus.)  Fierce:  raind  Obs. 
ra  bi-ru'bi-a  (rsPbY-rob 'bT-d ).n . 
TAmer.  Sp.  rabirrubia,  lit.,  vel* 
low  tail.]  a  The  yellow-tailed 
snapper,  b  The  janiesarv,  fish, 
rabit.  rabbet,  rabbit. 
rabite.  rabit,  n.  [For  Arabite : 
cf  LL  rahitus,  and  OF.  arobi.] 
An  Arab  (horse).  Obs. 
ra  bit'ic  (rd-blt'Yk),  a.  [Irreg. 
fr.  rabies.]  Rabid.  Rare. 
rable  rabble. 
rab'lin  ravelin. 

Rab'mag  (r&b'mftg),  n.  Bib. 
1  he  title  of  a  Babylonian  offi¬ 
cial  mentioned  in  Jer.  xxxix.  3. 
rabovt.  +  rebut  [sez)  Bib. i 
Rab  sa-ces(  rftb'sd-sez;  rftb-sa'- 
Rab  sa  ris  (-ris).  Bib. 
Rab'«ha-keh  <rSb'.hd-k«  ;  rib- 
sha'kC).  Bib. 


5  A  watercourse,  esp.  when  made  and  used  for  industrial 
purposes,  as  for  mining  ;  also,  the  current  flowing  in  such 
a  course  ;  as,  a  mill  race  for  turning  the  water  wheel  of  a 
mill ;  —  in  the  industrial  use,  called  headrace  above,  and 
tailrace  below  its  point  of  application. 

6.  Mach.  A  guide  or  channel  along  which  something  rolls 
or  slides,  as  a  slide  for  a  shuttle,  a  slot  for  ball  bearings. 

7-  A  fenced  lane  or  passageway ;  esp.,  a  narrow  passage¬ 
way  for  sheep  in  an  Australian  drafting  yard 

8  The  space  between  two  points.  Obs.  Ox/.  E.  D. 

race  (ras),  v.  i.  1.  To  run  or  go  swiftly,  esp.  in  competi¬ 
tion  ;  to  compete  in  speed  ;  as,  the  horses  raced. 

2  Mach.  To  run  too  fast  under  a  diminished  load,  a6  a 
marine  engine  when  the  propeller  is  lifted  out  of  water, 
race,  V.  t.  1.  To  cause  to  contend  in  a  race  ;  to  drive  at 
high  speed  ;  as,  to  race  horses,  yachts,  automobiles. 

2.  To  ruu  a  race  with 

3.  To  arrange  in  a  row  or  strii>^.  Dial.  Eng. 

race,  n.  [F.  race,  fr.  It.  razza  ;  of  uncert.  origin.]  1.  The 
descendants  of  a  common  ancestor  ;  a  family,  tribq^  people, 
or  nation,  believed  or  presumed  to  belong  to  the  same 
stock  ;  a  lineage  ;  a  breed  ;  also,  more  broadly,  a  class  or 
kind  of  individuals  with  common  characteristics,  interests, 
appearance,  habits,  or  the  like,  as  if  derived  from  a  com¬ 
mon  ancestor ;  as,  the  race  of  doctors  ;  the  race  of  birds. 

The  whole  race  of  mankind  Shak . 

Whence  the  long  race  of  Alban  fathers  come.  Dryden. 

2.  Ethnol.  A  division  of  mankind  possessing  constant 
traits,  transmissible  by  descent,  sufficient  to  characterize 
it  as  a  distinct  human  type ;  a  permanent  variety  of  the 
genus  Homo.  While  each  race  is  presumably  sprung  from 
a  common  ancestry,  there  exist  to-day  few  tribes  or  indi¬ 
viduals  of  unmixed  origin.  See  man,  1. 

3.  State  of  being  one  of  a  special  people  or  ethnical  stock  ; 
hence,  more  narrowly,  state  of  belonging  to  a  particular 
group  or  family  ;  also,  the  qualities,  features,  etc.,  result¬ 
ing  from  this;  as,  the  Hebrew  race;  of  noble  race. 

And  now  I  give  my  sensual  race  the  rein.  Shak. 
4  Zool.  a  A  breed  or  strain  of  a  domesticated  species, 
usually  composed  of  individuals  of  common  descent,  and 
maintained  as  distinct  only  by  artificial  selection  or  propa¬ 
gation.  b  A  natural  group  inferior  in  rank  to  a  species, 
and  distinguished  by  less  significant  and  less  constnnt 
characters,  often  intergrading  with  other  races  of  the  same 
species ;  a  subspecies,  esp.  one  constituted  by  individuals 
of  a  particular  geographical  area.  Cf.  subspecies,  variety. 

5.  llort.  <(r  Agric.  A  permanent  variety,  or  group  of  indi¬ 
viduals  whose  distinguishing  characters  are  constant,  and 
are  reproduced  true  to  type  from  seed. 

6  Act  of  breeding  or  producing  offspring.  Obs.  dr  R. 

7.  One  of  the  three  kingdoms  of  nature.  Obs.  Ox/.E.  D. 
8  Company;  herd;  stud. 

[A]  race  of  youthful  and  unhandled  colts.  Shak. 

9.  Peculiar  flavor,  taste,  or  strength,  as  of  wine;  the 
quality  or  qualities  indicating  origin  or  kind,  as  in  wine. 

10.  Hence,  characteristic  quality  or  style  ;  nature  ;  esp.,  a 
brightness  or  liveliness  of  character,  as  of  speech.  Aotr  R. 

Some  .  .  great  race  of  fancy  or  judgment.  Sir  K\  Temple. 
Sy n.  —  Lineage,  line,  family,  house,  breed;  offspring, 
progeny,  issue.  See  people. 

race'-a-bout'  (-a-bout'),  n.  Naut.  A  small  sloop-rigged 
racing  yacht  distinguished  from  a  knockabout  by  having  & 
short  bowsprit. 

race  Cloth  A  cloth  worn  by  horses  in  racing,  having 
pockets  to  hold  the  weights  prescribed, 
race  course.  1.  A  course  for  racing  contests  or  races. 

2.  =  raceway,  1. 

race  horse  a  A  horse  bred  or  kept 
for  racing,  b  The  steamer  duck,  c  A 
mantis. 

race  knife  A  cutting  tool  with  a  blade 
that  is  hooked  at  the  point,  for  mark¬ 
ing  outlines  on  boards  or  \2 

metal. 

rac  e  ma'tion  (rSs'e-ma'- 
sliiui),  7i.  [L.  racematio  a 

gleaning,  fr.  racemari  to 
glean,  racemus  a  cluster  of 
grapes.  See  rac  eme.]  1.  A 
cluster  or  bunch,  as  of 
grapes.  Sir  T.  Browne.  Race  Knife. 

2.  Cultivation  or  gathering  of  clusters  of  grapes.  Rare. 
ra  ceme'  (rd-sem' ;  ru-),  n.  [L.  racemus  a  bunch  of  berries, 
a  cluster  of  grapes.  See  raisin.]  Bot.  A  type  of  simple 
indeterminate  or  centripetal  inflorescence  in 
which  the  elongated  axis  bears  pedicellate  flow¬ 
ers  in  acropetal  succession.  The  raceme  is  one 
of  the  commonest  forms  of  monopodial  inflo¬ 
rescence,  as  in  the  currant,  lily  of  the  valley, 
choke  cherry,  etc.  It  is  ncomjwvnd  raceme  when 
each  flower  is  replaced  by  a  secondary  raceme, 
ra  ce'mlc  (-se'mTk  ;  -s€m'Tk),  a.  [Cf.  F.  race- 
mique.  See  raceme.]  Org.  Chem.  a  Pertain¬ 
ing  to  or  designating  an  optically  inactive  va¬ 
riety  of  tartaric  acid  found  with  ordinary  tar¬ 
taric  acid  in  the  juice  of  grapes,  and  formed  by 


rabuke.  +  roebuck. 
rabul  +  rabble. 
rabut.  i*  re bute. 
raby  ^  rabbi 

Ra'by,  Aurora (ru'bY)  A  rich, 
beautiful,  and  pure  Englihh  or¬ 
phan  m  Byron’s  “  Don  Juan.” 
rac.  -f  rack,  a  shock. 

R  A  C  Abbr.  Free  mason  ry 
Royal  Arch  Chapter  or  Captain. 
|[  ra/ca  hout'  (ra/ka/di)'  ;  r&k'- 
a-hoot),  n.  [F.  racahout,  prob. 
fr.  Ar.  ragout .]  A  preparation 
from  acorns  used  by  the  Arabs, 
rac'-a-pee  .  Var.o'f  rackaree. 
rae'ea-hout  (r&k'd-hoot)  Er- 
ron.  for  racahout. 
racche.  +  rach,  n  dog 
rac  corn-mode'  (rak'n-inOd'),  r. 
t.  [F.  rarcommoder.]  To  set 
right.  Rare. 

Il  rac  con-tan 'do  (rak'kfin-tiin'- 
do),  a</v  [It.,  p  nr.  of  racron- 
tare  to  narrate.]  Music  In  free 
reciting  style. 

raccoon  berry  May  apple  U  S. 
raccoon  oyster.  A  coon  oyster, 
raccoon  perch.  The  yellow 
perch.  See  ukrch. 
rac-cour'cy  (ra-kobr'sY),  a.  [F 
raccourct,  p.  p.  of  raccourcir  to 
shorten.]  JDr.  Couped.  Rare. 
rac  croc'  stitch  (ri'krd').  [F. 


.  prop  ,  nn  attaching 


r  a  c  c  r  o  c,  m  _  _ 

again  ]  Pillow  Lace  An  in¬ 
visible  stitch  made  with  the  fin¬ 
est  thread,  used  to  unite  parts, 
race,  u  [Cf  raciif.  a  blaze] 
An  elongate  white  mark  on  th« 
face  of  a  horse  or  dog  Rare 
rac  e.v.t.Sfi  l  Cf.  a  rack  to  tear) 
To  tear  ;  pluck  ;  snatch  Obs. 
race,  n.  Tne  pluck  of  an  animal, 
esp  a  calf  Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng 
raco,  a.  [F.  ras  close-shaven, 
even,  level,  L  ras  us  See 
erase  ]  1  Low  in  the  wateri 
—  said  of  ships.  Obs 
2  Level  ;  even.  Dial.  Eng. 
race  board  1.  A  gangplank. 

2  M  raving.  A  shuttle  race 
race  ginger  Ginger  in  the  root, 
or  not  pulverized.  [races. I 
race'go  er.  n.  One  who  goes  to | 
rae'e  mate  (rfts't-mat  :  ra-sS'- 
m£t),  7i  Chem.  A  salt  or  e6ter 
of  racemic  acid, 
ra-cemed'  (rd-seind';  ft-),  a. 
Bot.  In  a  raceme  or  racemes 
rac  e  mif 'er-ous  ( rfls'f-mlf 'Pr- 
iis),  a.  [L.  racein\fer  bearing 
clusters;  racemus  cluster  -f  ferre 
to  hear  ]  Bot.  Bearing  racemes, 
ra  ce 'mi  form  (rd-Ke'ml-fflrm  ;• 
ra-sCm'T-),  a.  Bot.  Having  the 
form  of  a  raceme. 


ale,  .enate,  dire,  ftm,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofa;  Sve,  event,  end,  recent,  maker;  ice,  HI;  old,  Sbey,  Srb,  5dd,  s8ft,  connect ;  Gse,  finite,  fim.  Up,  circus,  menuf 
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the  oxidation  of  mannite,  dulcite,  etc.,  and  in  other  ways. 
It  consists  of  a  combination  of  the  dextroand  levo  acids, 
b  By  extension,  pert,  to  or  designating  other  inactive 
compounds  formed  by  the  union  of  the  corresponding 
dextro  and  levojorms.  —  rac'e-mism  (rSs'e-mTz’in),  n. 
rac'e-mose  (rSs'e-in08),a.  [L  racemosus  full  of  clusters.] 
Resembling  a  raceme  ;  growing  in  the  form  of  a  raceme, 
racemose  gland,  Anat.,  a  compound  gland  of  freely  branch¬ 
ing  ducts  which  end  in  acini  so  that  the  w  hole  somewhat 
resembles  in  its  arrangement  a  compact  cluster  of  grapes. 
The  pancreas  and  salivary  glands  are  examples.  See  gland, 

1.  —  r.  inflorescence.  Hot .,  indeterminate  inflorescence, 
race  plate  1.  Mach.  A  plate  with  races,  or  channels  for 

passage,  as  of  matrices  in  a  typesetting  machine. 

2  Mil.  =  RACER. 

rac'er  (riis'er),  7i.  1.  One  that  races,  or  contends  in  a  race  ; 
esp.,  a  race  horse,  a  swift  boat,  etc. 

2.  Mach.  A  very  fast  running  part  in  a  machine. 

3.  Ordnance,  a  In  modern  coast  artillery  mounts,  a  turn¬ 
table  to  which  the  chassis  is  secured,  used  in  traversing  the 
gun.  See  mortar,  Illust.  b  In  older  guns,  the  traverse 
circle  (which  see) ;  —  often  so  called. 

4  A  poor,  thin,  or  spent  fish. 

6.  A  racing  crab. 

6-  The  American  black  snake  Zamenis  constrictor. 
race  track  A  track  over  which  races  are  run  ;  a  race  course. 
race'way/  (ras'wa'),  n.  1.  A  canal  for  a  current  of  w  ater, 
as  a  mill  race  or  a  mining  race  ;  also,  a  fishway. 

2.  Mach.  =  4th  race,  6. 

3  Elec.  An  iron  tube  or  other  contrivance  inclosing  the 
conductors  of  a  conduit  system  with  junction  boxes. 

ra  chi-al'gi  a  (ra'ki-al'jT-d),  n.  [NL.  ;  rachio-  -j-  -ttlgia.] 
Med.  A  painful  affection  of  the  spine  ;  esp.,  Pott’sdisease  ; 
also,  formerly,  lead  colic.  —  ra'chi-al'gic  (-jTk),  a. 

Ra  chi  glos'sa  (ra'kT-gl&s'd  ;  rdk'T-),  n.  pi.  [NL.  See 
rachis  ;  glossa.]  Zo'dl.  A  division  of  marine,  mostly  car¬ 
nivorous,  prosobranchiate  gastropods,  having  typically  a 
long,  retractile  proboscis,  a  distinct  siphon,  and  the  rad- 
ula  with  three,  or  sometimes  only  one,  longitudinal  series 
of  teeth,  though  each  tooth  may  bear  many  cusps.  It  in¬ 
cludes  many  of  the  large  ornamental  shells,  as  the  in  iter 
shells,  murices,  olive  shells,  volutes,  and  whelks.  —  ra  chi- 
glos'sate  (-st),  a.  £  n. 

ra'chi-o-  (ra'kT-6-),  ra'chl-  (ra'kT-),  rha'chl  o-,  rha'chl-. 
Combining  forms  from  Greek  pd\i?,  pa\i 09,  the  spine. 
ra'cilis  (ra'kTs),  n. ;  pi.  E.  rachises  (-6z ;  -lz  ;  151),  L. 
rachide8  (r5k'T-dez  ;  ra'kT-).  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  pd\  15,  -109.] 

1.  Anat.  The  spine  ;  the  vertebral  column. 

2  Any  of  various  axial  structures;  as:  a  Rot.  (1)  The 
elongated  axis  of  an  indefinite  or  monopodial  inflorescence, 
as  a  spike  or  raceme.  (2)  In  pinnately  compound  leaves, 
the  extension  or  prolongation  of  the  petiole  bearing  the  leaf¬ 
lets.  b  Zool.  (1)  The  distal  part  of  the  shaft  of  a  feather 
which  bears  the  web.  See  feather,  «.,  1.  (2)  The  central 
cord  in  the  stem  of  a  crinoid.  (3)  The  median  part  of  the 
radula  of  a  mollusk.  (4)  A  central  cord  of  the  ovary  of 
nematodes.  (5)  The  distal  part  of  the  shaft  of  a  sea  pen 
or  similar  organism. 

ra  chit'ic  (ra-kTt'Tk),  a.  [Cf.  F.  rachiiique.  See  rachitis.] 
Med.  Of  or  pert,  to,  or  affected  by,  rachitis, 
rachitic  rosary.  Med.  See  beading,  n.,  e. 
ra  chl'tis  (rd-kl'tTs),  n.  Also  rhachitis.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr. 
pa^trt?  (sc.  i'oo-ov),  fr.  pay  is,  -10c,  the  spine.]  1.  Med. 
Lit.,  inflammation  of  the  spine  ;  commonly,  rickets. 

2.  Bot.  A  disease  causing  abortion  in  the  fruit  or  seeds, 
ra-chit'o  mous,  rha-chit'o-mous  (rd-kTt'6-miis),  a.  [ ra¬ 
chio -  -f*  Gr.  Tip-vetv  to  cut.]  Zool.  ct*  Paleon.  Desig¬ 
nating,  or  having,  vertebrae  in  which  the  centrum  is  com¬ 
posed  of  parts  which  remain  separate  ;  temnospoudylous, 
as  certain  extinct  amphibians  and  reptiles. 

ra'cial  (ra'shdl ;  277),  a.  Of  or  pert,  to  a  race  or  family 
of  men  ;  as,  the  racial  complexion.  —  ra'cially,  adv. 
rac'ing  (ras'Tng),  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  of  race.  Specif. :  vb.  n. 
Act  of  one  who  runs  in  a  race  or  races  ;  specif.,  act,  habit, 
or  business  of  conducting,  or  taking  part  in,  horse  races, 
racing  crab,  any  sw  ift-running  crab  of  the  family  Ooypodi- 
die.  —  r.  iron,  an  iron  or  a  steel  bar  for  racing  grindstones. 
—  r.  plate,  a  very  light  horseshoe  used  for  race  horses, 
rack  (r5k),  n.  [See  wrack,  wreck.]  A  wreck  ;  destruction. 
Now  Rare.  “  Business  .  .  .  goes  to  rack."  Pepys. 

rack,  n.  [AS.  hreucca ,  hreca ,  neck,  hinder  part  of  the 
head.]  1.  The  neck  and  spine  of  a  fore  quarter  of  veal, 
pork,  or  mutton,  esp.  of  mutton.  Obs.  or  Dial. 

2.  The  side  planking,  or  side  buffer,  of  a  ferry  slip.  U.  S. 
rack,  v.  i.  ;  racked  (rSkt)  ;  rack'ing.  [Orig.  uncert.]  To 
go  with  either  gait  called  a  rack  ;  to  pace  ;  —  said  of  a  horse, 
rack,  n.  A  certain  gait  of  a  horse  or  other  quadruped  ; 
specif.  :  a  =  pace,  71.,  4.  b  =  single- foot. 
rack,  n.  [Prob.  of  Scand.  origin,  and  akin  to  Icel.  rek  a 
thing  drifted  ashore,  Norw.  dial,  rak  wreckage,  Icel.  reka 


to  drive,  thrust,  beat,  and  E.  wrack ,  wreck.']  1.  A  rush  ; 
shock  ;  also,  a  sound  of  or  as  of  a  collision  ;  a  crash.  Obs. 
2  Thin,  flying,  broken  clouds,  or  any  floating  vapor  in 
the  sky.  Shak. 

The  winds  in  the  upper  region,  which  move  the  cloude  above, 
winch  we  call  the  rack,  .  .  .  pass  without  noise.  Bacon. 

3.  A  pathway  or  track,  as  ot  an  animal.  Obs.  or  Dial. 
rack  (rXk),  v.  i.  1.  To  fly,  as  vapor  or  broken  clouds. 

2.  Naut.  To  sway  together  from  side  to  side  of  their 
proper  position  relative  to  the  keel;— said  of  a  ship’s  sides, 
rack,  v.  t.  [Cf.  OF.  vin  raque  wine  squeezed  from  the 
dregs  of  the  grapes,  NPr.  (Gascon)  arraca  to  rack  (wine), 
NPr.  raca  marc,  stems  and  skins  of  grapes  after  pressure.] 
To  draw  off  from  the  lees  or  sediment,  as  wine, 
rack.  n.  [ME.  racke ,  rekke ,  a  framework;  prob.  fr.  D. 
rek  framework,  rc^bank  a  rack  for  torturing,  rekken  to 
stretch  ;  akin  to  G.  reck  bar,  framework,  rcc^bank  a  rack 
for  torturing,  recken  to  stretch,  Dan.  ruekke,  Sw.  racka , 
Icel.  rekja  to  spread  out,  Goth,  ufrakjan  to  stretch  out ; 
cf.  L.  porrigere,  Gr.  opeyeiv.  Cf.  right,  a.]  1.  A  bar 

or  a  set  of  bars,  as  for  a  spit  for  roasting.  Obs.  or  Dial. 

2.  A  framework  for  holding  fodder  for  cattle,  horses,  or 
sheep,  usually  with  upright  partitions  so  placed  as  to  leave 
room  only  for  one  animal’s  head  between  them. 

3.  A  framework,  stand,  or  grating,  on  or  in  which  articles 
are  placed,  as  for  keeping  or  for  display  ;  as,  a  clothes 
rack ;  a  hat  rack  ;  a  bottle  rack ;  a  galley  rack,  etc.  Specif.: 
a  A  frame  fitted  to  a  wagon  for  carrying  hay,  6traw,  or 
grain  on  the  stalk,  or  other  bulky  loads,  b  A  pipe  rack 
of  an  organ,  c  Mcning.  A  stationary  inclined  frame  or 
table  on  which  ores  are  washed.  Cornwall. 

4.  A  frame  placed  in  a  stream  to  stop  the  passage  of  fish. 

5.  An  engine  of  torture  consisting  of  a  large  frame  having 
rollers  at  each  end  to  which  the  limbs  were  fastened  and 
between  which  the  body  was  stretched. 

6.  A  cause  of  anguish  or  pain,  or  the  suffering  produced  ; 
as,  the  rack  of  gout. 

7.  A  straining  or  wrenching  ;  as,  the  rack  of  storms. 

8.  In  technical  senses:  a  An  instrument  for  bending  a 
crossbow  Obs.  b  =  rack  rent,  c  A  length  of  lacework, 
240  meshes,  as  a  unit  of  measure,  d  Deal  timber  that  has 
been  seasoned  in  a  rack,  e  Naut.  A  piece  or  frame  of 
wood,  having  several  sheaves,  through  which  the  run¬ 
ning  rigging  passes ;  —  called  also  rack  block,  f  Mech.  A 
bar,  straight  or  curved,  with 
teeth  on  one  face  for  gearing 
w  ith  those  of  a  pinion,  bevel 
wheel,  worm,  etc.  ;  also,  a 
notched  bar  used  as  a  ratchet 
to  engage  with  a  pawl,  click, 
detent,  or  the  like, 
rack  and  manger,  waste  ;  disorder.  Obs.  nr  Dial.  —  r.  and  ruin, 
destruction  ;  utter  ruin.  Colloq.  —  to  be  on  the  r.,  to  suffer 
torture,  physical  or  mental. 

rack,  v.  t.  [Prob.  of  D.  or  LG.  origin.  See  rack  a  frame¬ 
work.]  1.  To  stretch  or  strain  by  force  ;  specif.,  to  stretch 
on  the  rack  or  wheel ;  to  torture  by  an  engine  which 
strains  the  limbs  and  pulls  the  joints. 

2.  To  torment ;  to  torture  ;  to  affect  w  ith  extreme  anguish. 

Vaunting  uloud  but  racked  with  deep  despair.  Milton. 

3.  To  stretch,  strain,  or  extend  violently. 

Try  what  my  credit  can  in  Venice  do  ; 

That  shall  he  racked  even  to  the  uttermost.  Shak. 
Specif.  :  a  To  twist  the  meaning  of  ;  to  pervert,  or  use  per¬ 
versely.  “  Grant  that  I  may  never  rack  a  Scripture  simile 
beyond  the  true  intent  thereof.”  Fuller,  b  To  stretch  up 
or  raise  beyond  what  is  usual  or  fair  ;  specif.,  of  rents,  to 
raise  oppressively  ;  to  raise  to  a  rack  rent  (which  see),  c 
To  harass  or  oppress  by  exactions  or  extortion,  as  by  rack 
rents.  “The  landlords  then  shamefully  rack  their  ten¬ 
ants.”  Spenser. 

4  a  With  up,  to  supply  a  rack  with  feed  for,  as  a  horse, 
b  To  fasten  (an  animal)  in  place  at  the  rack. 

5.  To  place  or  treat  on  or  in  a  rack. 

6.  To  work  by  a  rack  and  pinion  or  w  orm  so  as  to  extend 
or  contract ;  as,  to  rack  a  camera. 

7.  To  lash  together ;  esp.,  Naut.,  to  bind  together,  as  two 
ropes,  with  cross  turns  of  yarn,  marline,  etc. 

Syn.  —  Torture,  torment,  rend,  tear,  wrench, 
to  rack  a  tackle,  Naut.,  to  seize  the  two  ropes  of  a  tackle 
together  so  that  even  if  the  fall  is  let  go  it  will  not  run 
through  the  block. —  to  r.  one’s  brains  or  wits,  to  strain 
or  exert  to  the  utmost  one’s  brains  or  wits, 
rack,  v.  i.  1.  To  fill  racks  and  fasten  animals  at  them  ;  — 
with  up.  Dial.  Eng. 

2.  To  comb  the  liair.  Dial.  Eng. 

3.  To  stretch  or  yield  to  straining.  Scof. 

rack  bar*  a  Mach.  A  rack,  b  Naut.  A  stick  of  wood 
used  to  bouse  taut  a  rope  binding  something  together, 
rack'et  (rSk'St ;  -It;  151),  n.  Also  racquet.  [F.  raquette  ; 
cf.  Sp.  raqueta.  It.  racchetta  ;  all  perh.  fr.  the  Arabic  ;  cf. 


Rack  and  Pinion. 


Ruckcts :  1  for  Tennis;  2  for 
Rackets. 


Ar.  raha  the  palm  of  the  hand  (used  at  first  to  strike  the 
ball),  and  OF.  rachette ,  rasquetle,  palm  of  the  hand,  sole  of 
the  foot.]  1.  A  kind  of  light  bat  consisting  of  a  catgut 
or,  formerly,  cord  netting  stretched 
in  a  somewhat  oval  open  frame  with 
hand  1  e  at¬ 
tached,  used 
for  striking 
the  ball  in 
tennis  and 
in  similar 
games. 

2.  pi.  A  game 

played  with  ball  and  rackets  in  a  four-walled  court.  The 
ball  is  served  against  an  end  wall  (the  front,  or  service, 
wall)  above  a  line  called  the  service  line,  and  must  touch 
the  floor  for  the  first  time  within  the  boundaries  of  a  half 
of  the  rear  portion  of  the  floor,  called  a  service  court  Re¬ 
turned  balls  must  strike  the  front  wall  above  a  low  board 
at  its  base,  the  telltale,  before  touching  the  floor.  On  both 
service  and  returns  all  walls  or  any  of  them  may  be  used 
as  the  cushions  are  in  billiards. 

3.  A  snowshoe  formed  of  cords  stretched  across  a  long 
and  narrow  frame  of  light  wood.  Canada  d  N  orthern  U.  S . 
4  A  broad  wooden  shoe  or  patten  for  a  man  or  horse,  to 
enable  him  to  walk  over  marshy  or  soft  ground. 

rack'et  (r£k'6t;  -It;  151),  n.  [Prob.  imitative.]  1.  Con¬ 
fused,  clattering  noise  ;  din  ;  noisy  talk  or  sport;  clamor. 
2  A  scene  or  occurrence  of  excitement,  bustle,  or  tumult; 
noise,  confusion,  and  excitement,  as  of  social  dissipation  ; 
as,  a  social  racket ;  to  go  on  a  racket ,  or  carouse. 

3.  A  scheme,  dodge,  trick,  or  the  like  ;  something  taking 
place  considered  as  exciting,  trying,  unusual,  or  the  like  ; 
also,  such  occurrence  considered  as  an  ordeal ;  as,  to  work 
a  racket ;  to  stand  upon  the  racket .  Slang. 

4.  A  knock;  a  blow.  Scot. 

rack'et,  t\  i.  ;  rack'et-ed  ;  rack'et-ing.  1.  To  engage  in 
a  racket  ;  to  frolic,  carouse,  or  dissipate.  Sterne. 

2.  To  make  a  confused  noise,  or  racket, 
rack'ett  (rSk'gt),  n.  [Orig.  uncert.]  Music.  An  old  wind 
instrument  of  the  double-bassoon  kind,  having  a  double¬ 
reed  mouthpiece,  and  a  wooden  tube  bent  upon 
itself,  with  ventages  but  no  keys. 
rack'et-taiT,  n.  Any  of  several  hum¬ 
ming  birds  of  the  genera  Spathura  and 
Discura,  having  two  of  the  tail  feathers 
very  long  and  racket-shaped.  Called 
also  rack'et-tailed  humming  bird, 
rack'et  y  (r3k'gt-T;  -Tt-T  ;  151),  a. 

Addicted  to  making,  or  characterized 
by,  a  racket,  or  noise, 
rack'ing,  p.  pr.  d ■  vb.  n. of  rack.  Hence: 
n.  Masonry.  Act  of  leaving  an  uncompleted 
part  of  a  wall  with  the  bricks  or  stones  stepped 
in  and  out,  so  that  more  may  be  bonded  to  it. 

Also,  the  state  of  the  wall  so  left, 
rack'— lash  ing,  n.  a  The  process  of  lashing 
or  binding  by  means  of  a  rope  having  a  stick 
at  one  end,  by  inserting  and  twisting  which  in 
the  coils  the  rope  is  tightened,  b  The  rope  and 
stick  used  in  a  rack-lasliing. 
rack  rail  Railroads.  A  toothed  rack,  laid  as 
a  center  rail,  engaging  with  a  gear  wheel  on 
a  locomotive,  as  esp.  on  mountain  railroads.  .. 

Hence,  rack  railroad  or  railway.  Racket-tail 

rack  rent,  or  rack'rent',  n.  [ rack  to  stretch  +  J [,a,‘ur 

rent.]  A  rent  of  the  full  annual  value  of  the  ten-  wood  if  " 
ement,  or  near  it;  an  excessive  or  unreasona-  ‘ 

bly  high  rent.  A  rack  rent  has  been  defined  by  statute  in  Great 
Britain,  as  in  the  Public  Health  Act  1*75,  to  be*(for  the  purposes 
of  that  act)  a  rent  •*  not  lees  than  two  thirds  of  the  f nil  net 
annual  value  of  the  property  out  of  which  the  rent  arises. ” 
rack'-rent',  v.  t. ;  -rent'ed  ;  -rent'ing.  To  subject  to  rack 
rent,  as  a  farm  or  tenant. 

rack'-rent  er,  n.  Onevwho  pays,  or  exacts,  rack  rent, 
rack'work'  (rSk'wGi  k'),  n.  Any  mechanism  having  a  rack, 
as  a  rack  and  pinion. 

I!  ra  conteur'  ( ra'k8N'tGr'),n. ;  pi.  -teurs  (-tfirz';  F.  -tGr'). 
[F.]  A  story-teller. 

rac'y  (ras'T),  a.  ;  rac'i-er  (-T-er)  ;  rac'i-ept  (-Sst).  [From 
race  a  tribe,  family.]  1  Having  a  strong  flavor  or  qual¬ 
ities  indicating  origin ;  of  distinct  characteristic  taste  or 
nature  ;  hence,  fresh  ;  rich  ;  excellent;  as,  racy  wine. 

2.  Mentally  exciting  by  a  strong  or  distinctive  character 
of  thought,  language,  or  manner;  distinctively  vigorous 
or  spirited  ;  peculiar  and  animated  ;  as,  a  racy  person  ;  a 
racy  style  in  writing  or  speaking. 

3-  Hence,  agreeably  stimulating;  agreeable  through  its  pi¬ 
quancy;  exhilarating]}’  pleasant ;  piquant ;  fresh  and  lively. 

The  rich  and  racy  humor  of  a  natural  converter  fresh  from 
the  plow.  Prof.  Wilson. 

Syn.— Fresh,  spirited,  lively;  piquant,  pungent,  smart. 


ra-ce'mize  (ra-se'niT/.),r.  t.  Org. 
Chem.  To  convert  into  a  racemic 
form.  —  ra  ce  mi-za'tion  (-ml- 
zS'sh&n  ;  -ml-za'shi/n),  n. 
ra  cemo-car-bon'ic  (-m  6-k  a  r- 
brtn'ik),  a.  [See  racemic;  car¬ 
bonic.]  Chem.  Desoxalic. 
rae'e  mose'ly  (r  ft  s'S-m  o  s'l  Y), 
adr.  of  racemose. 
rae'e-mom  (-mi?a ;  rd-se'-),  a. 
Racemose.-  rac'e  mous-ly,  adv. 
rae'e  mule (rfts'f-m til ),  n.  Hot. 
A  little  raceme.  —  ra-cem'u-lose 
(rd-s'm'fI-169),  a. 
race  tool.  A  race  knife, 
ra-cette'  (rd-aOt'),  n.  Palmistry. 
See  l’ALMisTitv,  1. 
rach.  rache  <  rftch  ;  Sent,  rich), 
«.  Also  ratch.  [AS.  t&ec: 
akin  to  Icel.  rakki.]  A  dog  that 
hunts  by  veent.  Ob*,  or  Scot. 
Ra'cha  (ra'kd).  Bib. 

Ra'chab  (ra'kflb).  Bib. 
Ra'chal  (-kill).  / lib . 
rachche.  v.  i.  [See  hatch,  t\] 
To  proceed  ;  hasten.  Obs. 
rache  (dial.  rach).  Obs.  or  dial. 
Eng.  var.  of  reach. 
rache,  v.  i.  Prob.,  to  set  about 
hastily.  Obs.  [a race.  Obs. I 
rache.  r.  t.  [OF.  esraeh />/•.]  =| 
rache  (dial,  rach),  ratch  (dial. 
rich),  n .  [Cf.  rack  r  white 
mark.]  =  race,  white  mark. 
Obs.  nr  Scot,  tf  Dial.  Eny. 
Ra'chel  (rS'chid),  n.  [II  e  h. 
Riikhel,  perh.  through  L.  Rache / 
or  Gr.  *Pa^^A  :  cf.  F.  Rachel.] 


1.  Lit., a  ewe;  —  fern. prop. name. 
F.  Rachel  Cra'shCl');  It.  Radicle 
(rii-ka'la);  Sp.  /?a//i/e/(rii-kel'); 
Pg.  Rachel  (ra-kt-1');  G.  Rahel 
(ni'hel ). 

2.  Bib.  Younger  daughter  of 
Laban,  Bister  of  Leah,  wife  of 
Jacob,  mother  of  Joseph  and 
Benjamin. 

racli'et.  Var.  of  ratchet. 
ra'chi-  (ra'kT-).  See  raciuo-. 
ra'chi-al  (ra'kT-dl  ),  a.  [rachio- 
4-  -at  ]  Rachidial. 

Ra  chi  a  nec'tes  (  -d-nPk'tez),  n. 
(NL.lSvn.  of  Rhachiankctes. 
radi'i-dea  <  rftk'l-dez),  //.,  pi.  of 

RACHIS. 

ra  chid'i-al  (rd-kYd'Y-dl),  ra- 
chid'i-an  (-dn).a.  [See  kachis.J 
Pert,  to  a  rachis. 
ra'chi-form  (r  a'k  Y-f  r  m).  a. 
/lot.  Having  the  form  of  a  rachis. 
ra'chi-graph  (-grftf ),  n.  (See  ka- 
ciiis  ;  -orach.)  An  instrument 
used,  when  fastened  to  a  person, 
to  trace  the  anteroposterior  and 
lateral  curves  of  the  spine, 
ra-chil'la  (rd-kYl'd),  n.  [NL., 
fr.  Gr.  spine.] /tof.  A  small 

or  secondary  rachis;  specif.,  axis 
of  a  snikelet  in  grasses, 
ra'chi-o-dont'  (ra'kY-fl-dfintO, 
a.  [rachio-  -f  -odnnt.]  Zobl. 
Having  gular  teeth  consisting 
of  modified  inferior  vertebral 
spines,  as  the  egg-eating  snakes, 
ra'chi-om'e-ter  (-Sm'e-Wr),  n. 
[rachio- + -meter.]  An  instru¬ 


ment  for  measuring  the  spine, 
ra  chi-o-pa-ral'y-sis,  n.  [NL.  ] 
Med .  Spinal  paralysis, 
ra  chi  ot'o-my  (ra'kY-r>t'*-mY), 
ra-chlt'o-my  (ra-kYt'fi-mY),  w. 
[rachio-  -f  -tomy.]  Incision  into 
the  spinal  column, 
ra'chl-tism  (ra'kY-tYz’m  ;  rftk'- 
Y-),  ii.  [See  rachitis.]  Med. 
Tendency  to  rickets. 
ra'chl-tome(ra'kY-tom),  n.  [F.; 
Gr.  pa\ tv  spine  +  repveiv  to 
cut.]  A  dissecting  instrument 
for  opening  the  spinal  canal, 
ra^ht.  Obs.  pret  of  reck. 
racht.  Obs.  pret.  Sc.  p.  p.  of 

REACH. 

rach'ter  +  rafter. 
ra'cial-lsm  (ra'sluTl-Yz’m),  v. 
Uncial  characteristics,  tenden¬ 
cies.  prejudices,  or  the  like, 
rac'i-ly  ( ras')-ll),a//»*.  of  racy. 
ra-cine'.  n.  [F  J  A  root.  0*>s. 
rac'i-ness  (ras'Y-nts),  n.  See 
-NESS. 

raclonal  rational. 
rack.  +  RAKE.  RECK, 
rack.  Scot.  &  dial.  Eng.  vnr.  of 
wrack,  n.  I  Obs.  I 

rack.  pret.  of  rfke,  to  thrust.)  ; 
rack,  n.  =  arrack. 
rack,  n.  The  skin  of  a  rabbit 
about  two  months  old. 
rack,  v.  i.  To  reck  ;  to  take 
heed.  Scot,  k  Dial .  F.nq. 
rack'a-bones'  (rftk'd-b5nz/),  n. 
A  verv  lean  person  or  animal, 
esp.  a  "horse.  Col  log.,  U.  S.  ' 


rack 'an  (rftk'dn),  v.  [AS.  rn- 
j  rente  a  chain,  fetter.]  A  chain 
or  fetter.  Obs.,  exc.  specif.:  A 
chain,  bar,  or  hook  for  hanging 
)  pots  over  a  fire.  Dial.  Eny. 

rack'a-pee.  //.  (Ar.  V/rw/ sweat, 
I  moisture,  arrack  -f  Malay  dpi 
fire.  |  A  strong  nrraek.  (Jbs. 
rack'a-rock"  (rft  k'd-rSk'),  n. 

|  l/’ac4:  to  strain  -+-  a  -f  rock.  ]  A 
;  Sprengel  explosive  consisting  of 
potassium  chlorate  and  (mono)- 
nitrobenzene. 

rack  block.  Naut.—  #th  raok,««. 
rack'board'.n.  =  *th  rack,  3b 

See  llRi;  A  N,  Illust. 
rack'-bone7,  n.  [From  rack  the 
i  neck.]  ( >neof  the  vertebrae.  Obs. 
rack  car.  A  freight  car  having 
sides  of  slats  placed  at  intervals, 
rack  compass  See  com  pass, m.  ,8. 
rackee.  raki. 
rack'd.  ^  hackle. 
rack'en  (dial.  rftkVn  ;  rak'-). 

|  Ohs.  or  dial  Eng.  of  RECKON, 
rack'er.  n.  One  that  racks, 
rack'et.  n.  A  medieval  game 
played  with  dice.  Obs. 
rack'et,  v.  t.  To  strike  with  or 
ns  with  a  racket  :  to  handy.  Ohs. 
rack'et,  v.  t.  To  affect  by 
racket  ;  to  annoy,  disturb,  or 
ruin,  with  racket.  Rare. 
racket  court.  A  court  for  play¬ 
ing  the  game  of  rackets, 
rack'et-er,  n.  1.  One  that  uses 
a  racket  or  rackets. 

2.  One  who  makes  a  racket,  or 


l  racket.  I 

Sr  rb.  n.  of) 


noisy  outcry. 

rack'et  ing.  p.  pr. 
rack'et-ry.  u.  [racket  noise  + 
-/•;/.]  Racket  ;  excitement.  Rare. 
racket  wheel.  A  ratchet  wheel 
r&ck'ful.  n.  See-FUL. 
rack'ing.  p.pr.  $■  vb.  u.  of  rack. 
Hence:  n.  a  Mining.  Concentra¬ 
tion  of  ores  by  washing  on  a 
rack,  b  Manage.  Pacing, 
rack'ing.  n.  Spun  yarn  or  other 
seizing  used  in  racking  ropes 
rack'ing-ly,  adv.  of  racking,  p 
pr.  of  rack,  to  strain, 
rack'le  (dial.  rftk'’l ),  a.  Head¬ 
strong  ;  reckless.  Obs.  nr  Dial. 
rack'le,  r.  t.  Toactrashlv.  Ohs. 
rack'le.  Sf  v.  t.  fir  i.  Buttle  : 
clatter:  clank.  Scot.  SfDial.  Eng. 
rack'le-ness,  n.  See -ness.  Obs. 
rack'less.  Obs.  or  Scot.  &  dial. 
Eng.  var.  of  reckless. 
rack'less. a.  See -less.  [tive.I 
rack  locomotive.  See  loco.mo-| 
rack'ly,  adv.  [From  rackle.  a. 
(cf.  -ly).]  Impetuously.  Obs. 
rack'mas  ter.  n.  A  *  man  in 
charge  of  a  rack  for  torture, 
rack'-o’-bones',  n.  See  kacka- 
bonek. 

rack'on  (dial.  rftk'»7n  ;  rak'-). 
Ohs.  or  dial.Fng.var.of  reckon. 
rack-oon'.  +  raccoon. 
rack  pin.  1.  A  rack  stick. 

2.  A  pin  to  prop  a  rack  in  an  or¬ 
gan. 

Rack'rent7.  Sir  Con'dy  (kfin'- 
dY  rftk'rfnt').  In  Miss  Edge- 


worth’s  novel  “  Castle  Rack- 

rent,”  the  last  member  of  his 
family  to  own  the  castle,  good- 
natured  and  kind,  but  careless, 
spendthrift,  and  bibulous, 
rack'rent  a  ble,  o.  See -able. 
rack  saw  A  saw  having  wide 
teeth.  [rack-lashing.  | 

rack  stick.  The  stick  used  in  a| 
rackt.  Racked.  Ref.  Sj>. 
rack'way',  n.  A  rack  rail, 
rack  wheel.  A  cogwheel, 
rack'yard',  n.  A  farmyard. 
Jhal.  Eng. 
ra'cle.  ^  rackle. 
ra'fle -cess.  ^  ha<  kleness. 
ra  cloir'  (riFklwiir'),  n.  [F.l 
I  Archival.  A  6croper  of  chipped 
1  flint,  hone,  or  the  like, 
rae'en.  Obs.  or  dial.  Eng.  var. 
of  rack an. 

[I  ra'con  teuse'  (rft'kfiN'tOz'),  n. 
[F.]  A  female  raconteur, 
ra  coon'.  Var.  of  raccoon. 
Ra-co'vi  an  (rd-ko'vY-dn),  a. 
Of  or  pertaining  to  Rnkow,  Or 
the  Polish  Socinians.  whose  in¬ 
tellectual  center  Rakow  was  in 
the  17th  century.  —  Racovian 
Catechism,  a  summary  (1(505)  of 
the  tenets  of  the  Polish  Socini- 
nns.  [Polish  Socinian.l 

Ra-co'vi-an.  ri.  Eccl.  Hist.  A{ 
rac'quet  ( rftk  'ft ),  rac-quette'. 
Vars.  of  racket,  a  kind  of  bnt. 
and  of  racket,  noise,  [torture.] 
ract.  +  rack,  instrument  off 
racunnys.  +  recognize. 


food,  f dot ;  out,  oil ;  chair  ;  go  ;  sing,  iqk  j  then,  thin ;  nature,  verdure  (250) ;  K  —  ch  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144) ;  boN  ;  yet ;  zh  =  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Gtrros. 

Full  explanations  of  Abbreviations,  Signs,  etc.,  Immediately  precede  the  Vocabulary. 
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RACYN 
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RADIOACTIVE 


—  Racy,  spicy  are  here  compared  with  reference  to  expres¬ 
sion.  That  is  racy  which  lias  native  freshness  or  verve  ; 
that  is  spicy  which  is  piquant,  or  highly  seasoned ;  the 
word  does  not,  like  racy ,  suggest  native  quality ;  as, 
“pure  ‘mother  English,’  racy  and  fresh  with  idiomatic 
graces”  ( De  Quincey)\  “  the  power  of  idiomatic,  simple, 
nervous,  racy  expression”  ( M .  Arnold);  “the  raciness  of 
Dryden  and  Cowley  ”  {Landor) ;  a  spicy  criticism,  a  spicy 
retort,  a  spicy  bit  of  gossip.  See  pungent. 
rad'dle  (r&l'T),  n.  [Cf.  E.  dial,  rade,  rathe ,  AS.  wiSn gc- 
hrado  =  tabula  plaustri  or  wagon  plank  ;  also  AF.  reidele 
rail  of  a  cart,  F.  ridelle.]  Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng.  1.  A  long, 
flexible  stick,  rod,  or  branch,  which  is  interwoven  with 
others  between  upright  posts  or  stakes  in  making  a  hedge 
or  fence,  or  which  is  plastered  with  clay  to  make  a  wall. 

2.  A  hedge,  fence,  hurdle,  door,  etc.,  made  with  raddles. 

3.  Weaving.  A  crude  form  of  reed,  usually  of  wood,  hav¬ 
ing  pegs  between  which  the  warp  threads  are  guided. 

rad'dle  (r5d'’l),  v.  t.  ;  rad'dled  (-’Id) ;  rad'dling  (-ling). 

1.  To  interw'eave  or  twist  together. 

Raddling  or  working  it  up  like  basketwork  De  Foe. 
2  Weaving.  To  regulate  by  means  of  a  raddle, 
rad'dle,  n.  [Cf.  red,  ruddle.]  Red  ocher.  Var.  of  ruddle. 
rad'dle,  v.  t.  To  mark  or  paint  with  or  as  with  raddle  ;  to 
color  coarsely  with  rouge  ;  —  a  var.  of  ruddle. 
ra'di  a  ble  (ra'dl-d-b’l),  a.  Physics.  Capable  of  transmit¬ 
ting  radiation; — used  chiefly  with  reference  to  cathode 
rays,  X  rays,  etc.  —  ra  <li  a  bil'i-ty  (  bil'T-tT),  n. 
ra'di  al  (ra'dl-al),  a.  [Cf.  F.  radial.  See  radius.]  Of  or 
pertaining  to  a  radius  or  ray  ;  consisting  of,  or  like,  radii  or 
rays  ;  radiated  ;  specif.:  a  Anal,  dL*  Zool.  Pertaining  to,  or 
in  the  region  of,  the  radius  (bone  of  the  forearm),  or  per¬ 
taining  to  a  ray  or  arm  of  an  echinoderm,  or  division  of  the 
body  of  a  cadenterate.  In  crinoids,  specif.,  designating 
the  plates  between  the  basal  and  brachial  plates,  b  Bot. 
(1*)  Developing  uniformly  around  a  central  axis  ;  —  opposed 
to  dorsiventral.  (2)  Pertaining  to  a  ray  or  ray  flower, 
radial  artery,  Anal.,  the  smaller  of  the  two  branches  into 
which  the  brachial  artery  divides  just  below'  the  bend  of 
the  elbow.  It  passes  along  the  radial  side  of  the  forearm 
to  the  wrist,  then  winds  backward  around  the  outer  side 
of  the  carpus  and  enters  the  palm,  between  the  first  and 
second  metacarpal  bones,  to  form  the  deep  palmar  arch. 
Just  before  it  crosses  the  wrist  it  lies  close  tothe  surface  and 
its  pulsations  are  easily  felt  (see  2d  pulse,  1).  The  radial  re¬ 
current  artery  is  an  ascending  branch  of  the  radial  given  off 
immediately  below  its  origin.  It  supplies  the  elbow  joint 
and  adjacent  muscles.  —  r.  bundle,  Bot .,  a  vascular  bundle 
in  which  the  xylem  and  phloem  occur  as  separate  radial 
strands,  as  In  most  roots.  Cf.  collateral  bundle,  con¬ 
centric  bundle.  —  r.  canal.  Zool.  a  In  some  sponges,  one 
of  the  numerous  minute  canals  lined  with  choanocytes 
which  radiate  from  the  paragastric  cavity  and  end  just  be¬ 
low  the  surfaceof  the  sponge,  bln  theScyphozoa  or  theme- 
duste  of  the  Hydrozoa,  one  of  the  canals  extending  through 
the  substance  of  the  umbrella  from  the  gastric  cavity  to 
the  marginal  circular  canal,  c  In  most  echinoderms,  a 
•  tube  extending  outward  along  each  ambulacral  area  from 
the  circumoral  canal.  —  r.  drill  or  drilling  machine,  Mach  a 
drilling  machine  with  the  drill  spindle  in  a  headstock  that 
is  movable  along  a  projecting  arm  which  itself  can  be  ro¬ 
tated  about  a  vertical  spindle  or  post.  In  some  machines 
a  universal  motion  is  obtained  by  giving  the  radial  arm  a 
circular  motion  about  its  lon^  axis,  or  the  drill  headstock 
a  circular  motion  about  a  horizontal  axis  perpendicular  to 
the  radial  arm.  —  r.  gear.  See  valve  gear.  —  r.  head  (of  hu¬ 
merus).  Anal.  See  humerus,  1  a  —  r.  nerve.  Anal.,  one  of 
the  two  branches  into  which  the  musculospiral  nerve  di¬ 
vides  in  front  of  the  elbow'.  It  passes  down  the  radial  side 
of  the  forearm.— r.  shield,  Zool.,  one  of  a  pair  of  plates  situ¬ 
ated  on  the  disk  at  the  base  of  each  ray  of  an  ophiuran.  — 
r.  symmetry,  Biol.,  the  condition  of  having  similar  parts 
regularly  arranged  about  a  central  axis,  as  in  a  starfish. 
Cf.  Radiata.  — r.  vein,  Anat.,  a  superficial  vein  ascending 
along  the  radial  side  of  the  forearm  and  uniting  with  the 
median  cephalic  vein  to  form  the  cephalic  vein.  —  r.  veloc¬ 
ity,  velocity  in  sight  line.  —  r.  wheel,  a  wheel  in  which  the 
spokes  point  directly  to  its  center;  also,  a  radial  water 
w'heel  (see  w'ater  wheel). 

ra'di  al,  n.  A  radiating  or  radial  part ;  a  ray;  specif.  :  a  A 
bar  at  right  angles  to  a  curved  part,  as  in  the  centering  of 
an  arch,  b  Mach.  The  radial  arm  or  quadrant  on  which 
the  change  wheels  are  secured  in  a  screw-cutting  lathe,  c 
Anat.  &  Zool.  (1)  A  radial  artery,  nerve,  plate,  or  other 
part.  (2)  The  hypercoracoid  of  a  fish.  (3)  =  radiale. 
ra  di-a'l©  (ra'dT-a'le),  n.;  pi.  -alia  (-lt-d).  [NL.  See  ra¬ 
dial.]  Zool.  a  A  bone  or  cartilage  of  the  carpus  which 
articulates  with  the  radius.  It  is  called  the  scaphoid  bone 
in  man.  The  so-called  radiale,  or  radial  carpal,  of  birds 
probably  represents  both  the  radiale  and  intermedium, 
b  A  radial  plate  of  a  crinoid.  c  A  bone  supporting  a  ray 
or  rays  in  a  fish’s  fin,  median  or  paired  ;  esp.,  an  actinost. 
ra'dl-an  (ra'dT-an),  n.  [From  radius.]  Math.  An  arc  of 
a  circle  equal  to  the  radius,  or  the  angle  at  the  center 
measured  by  it.  Its  value  is  57.2058  .  .  .  degrees,  or 
ra'di  ance  (-gus)  In.  1  State  or  quality  of  being  radi- 
ra'di  an-cy  (-an-sT)  j  ant ;  brilliancy  ;  effulgence ;  vivid 
brightness  ;  as,  the  radiance  of  the  sun. 

2.  Radiation.  W.  Iferschel. 

Syn.  —  Luster,  brilliancy,  splendor,  glare,  glitter. 

ra'di-ant  (-ftnt),  a.  [L.  radians ,  - antis ,  p.  pr.  of  radiare 
to  emit  rays  or  beams,  fr.  radius  ray.  See  radius,  ray  a 
divergent  line.]  1.  Emitting  or  darting  rays  of  light  ; 
emitting  a  vivid  light  or  splendor  ;  also,  issuing  in  beams 
or  rays  ;  beaming  with  brightness  ;  as,  the  radiant  sun. 

Mark  what  radiant  state  she  spreads.  Milton. 


2.  Hence,  beaming  with  vivacity  and  happiness,  joy,  love, 
hope,  etc. ;  bright ;  beaming  ;  as,  a  radiant  face. 

3.  Her.  Rayonnaut. 

4  Physics.  Emitted  or  transmitted  by  radiation  ;  as,  ra¬ 
diant  energy  ;  radiant  heat. 

5.  Bot.  Radiate.  Bare. 

Syn.  —  Radiant,  beaming,  beamy,  lambent.  That  is  ra¬ 
diant  w’hich  shines  brightly  ;  the  word  often  implies  lively 
joy  or  satisfaction,  esp.  as  expressed  in  the  face  ;  beaming, 
as  applied  to  looks  or  expression,  often  suggests  broader, 
more  childlike  or  naive,  satisfaction  than  radiant,  as. 
“  radiant  with  joy  ”  ( Couper )  ;  “a  broad,  beaming  smile” 
{G.  Eliot).  Beamy  is  poetical;  as,  “ beamy  radiance,  that 
imbues  whate’er  it  strikes  with  gemlike  hues”  (  Words¬ 
worth);  “her  beamy  eyes”  {Shelley).  That  is  lambent 
(see  etym.)  which  plays  lightly  over  something,  like  flame, 
or  which  shines  with  soft  radiance  ;  as,  "The  lambent 
flame  of  genius,  playing  around  each  object,  lights  up  the 
universe  in  a  robe  of  its  own  radiance  ”  {Hazlitl) ;  “  Those 
smiling  eyes,  attempering  every  ray,  shone  sweetly  lam¬ 
bent  with  celestial  day  ”  {Pope).  See  beam,  bright. 
radiant  heat,  Physics,  radiation,  sjiecif.  of  those  wave 
lengths  most  readily  studied  by  their  thermal  effect.  See 
heat,  «.,  1.  —  r.  matter.  Physics ,  aeriform  matter  under 
very  low  pressure  (one  millionth  of  an  atmosphere  or 
less) ;  —  so  called  from  the  phenomena  (cathode  rays,  etc.) 
of  radiation  manifested  when  an  electric  discharge  takes 
place  through  such  a  medium.  —  r.  point.  =  radiant,?!.,  c. 
ra'di-ant  (ra'di-ant),  ?! .  That  which  radiates ;  as:  a  Op¬ 
tics.  The  point  or  object  from  which  light  emanates, 
b  Geom.  A  straight  line  proceeding  from  a  given  point, 
or  fixed  pole,  about  which  it  is  conceived  to  revolve. 
C  Astron.  The  point  in  the  heavens  at  which  the  visible 
paths  of  shooting  stars  meet,  when  traced  backward,  or 
whence  they  appear  to  radiate.  Cf  Leonid. 

Ra'di  a'ta  (  ra'di-a'td),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  fr.  radiatus,  p.  p. 
See  radiate.]  Zool.  An  extensive  group  of  invertebrates 
including  those  having  parts  arranged  radially  around  an 
axis,  and  various  organs  repeated  symmetrically  in  each 
ray  or  spheromere,  as  in  the  coelente rates  and  echinoderms. 
In  old  classifications,  sponges,  polyzoans,  flatworms,  pro¬ 
tozoans,  etc.,  wrere  included.  It  is  no  longer  recognized, 
ra'di  ate  (ra'dT-at),  v.  i.  ;  ra'di- at'ed  (-at'ed)  ;  ra'di-at'- 
ino  (-at'Tng).  [L.  radiatus ,  p.  p.  of  radiare  to  irradiate, 
to  emit  rays,  fr.  radius  ray.  See  radius,  ray  (of  light).] 

1.  To  emit  rays  ;  to  be  radiant ;  to  shine. 

Virtues  shine  more  clear 

In  them  [kings],  and  radiate  like  the  sun  at  noon.  Howell. 

2.  To  issue  in  rays,  as  light  or  heat. 

Light  radiates  from  luminous  bodies  directly  to  our  eyes  Locke. 

3.  To  proceed  in  a  direct  line  or  lines  from  or  to  a  point 
in  the  manner  of  a  radius  or  radii. 

ra'di  ate,  v.  t.  1.  To  emit  or  send  forth  in  rays,  as  heat. 

2  To  enlighten  ;  illuminate;  irradiate.  Bare. 
ra'di  ate  (-at),  a.  [L.  radiatus ,  p.  p.]  Having  rays  or  ra¬ 
dial  parts  ;  radiated;  specif.  :  a  Bot.  Having  rays  or  ray 
flowers;  —  applied  to  the  capitulum  in  asteraceous  plants, 
esp.  to  those  of  the  same  type  as  the  daisy.  Cf.  discoid,  2  b. 
b  Zool.  (1)  Characterized  by  radial  symmetry  ;  as,  a  ra¬ 
diate  type  of  structure.  (2)  Pertaining  to  the  Radiata.  c 
Arch.  Designating  a  plan,  as  of  a  church,  in  which  the 
disposition  is  radial,  as  in  a  Byzantine  or  round  church,  as 
distinguished  from  a  longitudinal  plan,  as  in  a  basilican 
church.  See  round  church. 
ra'di-ate,  n.  Zool.  One  of  the  Radiata. 
ra'di  at  ed  ( -at'ed), />.  a.  1.  Emitted  in  rays  or  direct  lines. 

2.  Formed  of,  or  arranged  like,  rays  or  radii;  having  ra¬ 
dial  parts  or  markings  :  as,  a  radiated  structure. 

3.  Zool.  Radiate.  Bare. 

ra'di-a'tion  (-a'shwn),  n.  [L.  radiatio:  cf.  F.  radiation.] 

1.  Act  or  process  of  radiat  ing,  or  state  of  being  radiated  ; 
emission  and  diffusion  of  rays,  as  of  light  or  heat. 

2.  That  which  is  radiated  ;  a  ray  or  rays ;  radiant  energy. 

3.  Radial  arrangement;  also,  a  radial  thing  or  part. 

4.  Sure.  A  method  of  surveying  in  which  the  field  is  tri¬ 
angulated  by  lines  radiating  from  a  central  point. 

ra  di  a'tion-al  (-al),  a.  Of  or  pert,  to  radiation, 
radiation  fog  Meteor.  An  evening  fog,  over  damp  grounds 
or  valleys,  due  to  free  radiation  of  heat  through  moist  air. 
ra'di  a-tive  (ra'dT-a-tTv),  a.  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  exhibit¬ 
ing,  radiation. 

ra'di-a  tor  (-a'ter),  n.  One  that  radiates  something,  as 
heat  or  light.  Specif.  :  a  Any  of  various  devices  for  heat¬ 
ing  external  objects  or  for  cooling  an  internal  substance  by 
radiation,  as  a  nest  of  pipes  or  the  like  containing  circulat¬ 
ing  steam,  hot  water,  etc.,  for  heating  a  room,  a  system  of 
rings  on  a  gun  barrel  for  cooling  it,  or  a  nest  of  tubes 
with  large  radiating  surface  for  cooling  circulating  water, 
as  in  an  automobile,  b  Wireless  Teleg.  An  oscillator, 
rad'i-cal  (r5d'T-kdl),  a.  [L.  radicalis  having  roots,  fr. 
radix,  -ids,  a  root :  cf.  F.  radical.  See  radix.]  1.  Of  or 
pertaining  to  the  root ;  proceeding  directly  from  the  root. 

2.  Hence  :  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  root  or  origin  ;  original; 
fundamental ;  as,  radical  evils  ;  a  radical  error  ;  reaching 
to  the  center  or  ultimate  source  ;  affecting  the  vital  prin¬ 
ciple  or  principles  ;  hence,  thoroughgoing  ;  extreme  ;  as, 
radical  reform  ;  a  radical  party  ;  a  radical  course. 

The  most  determined  exertions  of  that  authority,  against  them, 
only  showed  their  radical  independence.  Burke 

3.  In  technical  uses:  a  Bot.  (1)  Of,  or  proceeding  from, 
the  root  of  a  plant  ;  as,  radical  tubers  or  hairs.  (2)  Pro¬ 
ceeding  from  a  rootlike  stem,  or  one  which  does  not  rise 
above  the  ground  ;  basal ;  as,  the  radical  leaves  of  the 
dandelion,  b  Philol.  Of  or  pert,  to,  or  being,  the  radical 


or  root ;  as,  a  radical  verbal  form,  c  Math.  Of  or  pert,  to 
a  radix  or  root ;  as,  a  radical  sign. 

4  \_often  cap.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  radicals  in  politics. 
Syn.  —  Radical,  fundamental,  cardinal,  capital.  That 
is  radical  (see  etym.)  which  is  thoroughgoing,  or  which 
reaches  the  root  of  the  matter;  as,  “  opposed  to  any  radical 
changes  in  religion”  (J.  R.  Green) ;  radical  views,  radical 
differences  of  opinion.  That  is  fundamental  (see  etym.) 
which  is  essential,  or  which  is  at  bottom  what  it  is  de¬ 
clared  to  be ;  as, fundamental  principles  ;  “  The  fundamen¬ 
tal  absurdity  of  the  plot  .  .  .  remains  ”  (E.  FitzGerald). 
That  is  cardinal  (see  etym.)  which  is  of  fundamental  im¬ 
portance,  or  upon  which  something  turns  or  hinges  ;  that 
is  capital  (see  etym.)  which  is  of  the  first  or  chief  impor¬ 
tance  ;  as,  “  Cardinal  events  are  not  to  be  forgotten  ”  {De 
yuincey);  the  cardinal  virtues.  See  intrinsic. 
radical  axis  (of  circles),  Geom.,  a  straight  line  which  is  the 
locus  of  points  from  which  tangents  drawn  to  the  two 
circles  are  equal.  —  r  curve,  Math.,  a  spiral  with  several 
branches  through  the  origin.  — r.  expression,  Alg .,  an  ex¬ 
pression  involving  radical  signs  ;  specif.,  a  surd.  —  r.  func¬ 
tion,  Math.,  a  rational  integral  homogeneous  function  of 
Abelian  functions  with  one  characteristic.  —  r.  pitch,  the 
pitch  or  tone  with  which  the  utterance  of  a  syllable  be¬ 
gins.  Rush.  —  r.  plane  (of  two  spheres),  the  plane  of  tlu-ir 
intersection  other  than  the  plane  at  infinity,  whether  the 
intersection  be  real  or  imaginary  ;  —  analogous  to  radical 
axis.  —  r  sign.  Math.,  the  sign  V  (originally  the  letter  r,  the 
initial  of  radix,  root),  placed  before  any  expression,  denot¬ 
ing  that  its  root  is  to  be  extracted;  thus,  Va,  V(a  +  /?). 
To  indicate  any  other  than  the  square  root,  a  correspond¬ 
ing  index  is  placed  over  the  sign;  thus,  1?a  indicates  the 
third,  or  cube,  root  of  a.  —  r.  stress.  See  stress,  n.,  4.  —  r. 
vinegar,  Old  Chew.,  acetic  acid,  esp.  glacial  acetic  acid, 
rad'i-cal  (r5d'T-k&l),  n.  [Cf.  F.  radical.  See  radical,  a.] 

1.  A  root,  or  radical,  part ;  hence,  a  support  or  founda¬ 
tion  ;  a  fundamental ;  a  basis  or  basic  principle. 

2.  Philol.  a  A  primitive  word  ;  a  radix,  root,  or  simple, 
underived,  unconipounded  word  ;  an  etymon.  b  A  primi¬ 
tive  letter  ;  a  letter  that  belongs  to  the  root  or  radix. 

3.  Chinese.  One  of  the  214  fundamental  characters  w  hich, 
as  representing  categories  of  sense,  enter  into  the  compo¬ 
sition  of  a  majority  of  the  characters.  See  phonetic,  n. 

4  [ often  cap.]  In  politics,  one  who  advocates  radical  and 
sweeping  changes  in  law  s  and  methods  of  government  w  ith 
the  least  delay,  esp.  changes  deemed  to  tend  to  equalize,  or 
to  remedying  evils  arising  from,  social  conditions.  Where 
Radicals  form  a  party  or  faction  they  usually  act  with  the 
Liberals  when  not  strong  enough  to  act  alone.  In  Eng¬ 
land  they  are  the  extremists  in  the  Liberal  party. 

Radicals  usually  trace  all  the  evils  of  society  to  unjust  lavs 
and  defective  institutions.  T.  Raleigh. 

In  politics  they  (the  Independents]  were,  to  use  the  phrase  of 
their  own  time,  ••  Root-and-Brancli  men,"  or,  to  use  the  kindred 
phrase  of  our  own,  Radicals.  Macaulay. 

5-  Chem.  a  A  fundamental  constituent  of  a  compound  ; 
orig.,  the  nonoxygenous  part  of  an  acid,  whose  union  with 
the  “  acidifying  principle  ”  (oxygen)  constitutes  the  acid. 

As  a  general  rule  the  metallic  atoms  are  basic  radicals,  while 
the  nonmetallie  atoms  are  acid  radicals.  J.  P.  Cooke. 

b  Specif.,  a  group  of  atoms  replaceable  by  a  single  atom 
or  remaining  unchanged  during  a  series  of  reactions,  and 
hence  conveniently  regarded  as  playing  the  part  of  a 
single  atom.  Cf.  benzoyl.  Typical  radicals  are:  cyanogen 
(CN),  amidogen  (NH2), ammonium  (NH*),  hydrocarbon  rad¬ 
icals,  as  ethyl  (C2H5)  and  methyl  (CH3),  acid  radicals,  as 
benzoyl  (C„Hr.CO)  and  acetyl  (CH3CO)j  etc.  The  above  are 
univalent,  but  there  are  bivalent  radicals,  as  methylene 
(CH2)and  oxalyl  (OC  CO);  trivalent  radicals, as  metnenyl 
(CH),  glyceryl  (CH2CHCH2h  etc.  R,  R',  etc.,  are  some¬ 
times  used  as  general  symbols  for  hydrocarbon  radicals. 

6.  Alg.  A  radical  expression.  Also,  the  radical  sign. 

7  Phon.  The  initial  sound  of  a  word  or  syllable, 
rad'i-cal-ism  (-Tz’m),  n.  State  or  quality  of  being  radical ; 
also,  the  doctrines  or  principles  of  radicals, 
radical  ly  (r5d'i-kal-T),  adv.  1.  In  a  radical  manner; 
fundamentally  ;  as,  his  scheme  is  radically  wrong. 

2.  As  regards  root  or  source  ;  originally  ;  naturally. 

These  great  orbs  thus  radically  bright.  Prior. 

rad'i  cal  ness.  n.  State  of  being  radical, 
rad  i  cand'  (rsLl'T-ksInd'),  n.  [L.  radicandum  gerundive 
of  radicari  to  take  root.  See  radicate,  a.]  Math.  The 
quantity  under  a  radical  sign. 

radi  cate  (rild'T-kat),  r.  t.  3k  i. ;  -cat'ed  (-kat'Sd);  -cat'ing 
(-kat'Tng).  To  cause  to  take,  or  to  take,  root;  to  plant  deep¬ 
ly  and  firmly  ;  hence,  to  fix  or  establish  firmly.  Barrow. 
rad  i-ca'tion  (-ka'sliftn),  n.  Process  of  taking  root,  or  state 
of  being  rooted  ;  as,  the  radication  of  habits, 
radi  cle  (r&d'T-k’l),  n.  [L.  rudicula ,  dim.  of  radix,  -ids, 
root.  See  radix.]  1.  Bot.  a  A  rootlet.  Obs.  b  The 
lower  portion  of  the  axis  of  an  embryo  plant  or  seedling. 
Prop.,  the  extremity  or  root  portion;  commonly,  the  by po- 
cotyl  or  both  the  hypocotyl  and  the  root.  See*HYP0C0TYL. 
2.  Anat.  The  rootlike  beginning  of  a  vessel  or  part,  as  of 
a  lacteal  in  a  villus  of  the  intestine,  or  of  a  nerve  fibril. 

3-  Chem.  <1*  Philol.  =  radical,  n.,  5  &  2. 
ra'di  0-  (ra'di-o-).  Combining  form  indicating  connection 
with,  or  relation  to,  a  radius,  ray,  or  radiation  ;  specif,  de¬ 
noting  :  a  Anat.  Connection  u  ith  the  radius  of  the  fore¬ 
arm  ;  as,  radio-ulnar,  Tw/iocarpal.  b  Physics  &  Chem. 
Radioactive  ;  as.  7-adio-atom,  radio-element,  rad/o-lead. 
ra  di  o-ac'tive  (-Sk'tTv),  a.  Also  ra'di  o-ac'tive  [ radio - 
-f-  active.]  Physics.  Capable  of  emitting  spontaneously 
rays  consisting  (at  least  in  part)  of  material  particles  travel¬ 
ing  at  high  velocities.  Radium  (with  its  products)  is  pre¬ 
eminently  radioactive,  but  thorium,  uranium,  and  other 


racyn.  fl*  raisin. 
rad.  +  rede,  counsel, 
rad.  Obs.  pret.  of  ride. 
rad.  Obs.  pret.  &  p.  p.  of  read. 
rad  (rdd).  n.  Raddle;  —  in 
phrase  rad  and  dab.  Dial.  Eng. 
rad  {Scot,  rid),  a.  [Cf.  Icel. 
hrseddr  afraid,  hrxSa  to  fright¬ 
en.]  Afraid.  Obs.  or  Scot. 
rad.  a.  [AS.  hrxd.  See  rath.] 
Quick ;  ready ;  eager;also, elated : 
exhilarated.’ —  rad,  adi\  Both 
Obs.  or  Scot.  Jr  Dial.  Eng. 
rad.  Abbr.  Radical  ;  radix. 
Ra-da'me8  (ra-da'mas),  n.  See 


Ain.\. 

radcolle.  +  redcoli.. 

Rad'da  i  (rid'S-T;  ra-du'I).  Bib. 
radde.  +  rad.  raid. 
radde  Obs. pret. of  read,  rede. 
rad'dish  +  radish. 
raddltlon-  p.eddition. 
rad'dle  (rid''!;  rad'-),  f.  t.  [Cf. 


raddle  a  rod.]  To  beat  ;  to 

thrash.  Scot,  tf  Dial.  Eng. 
rad'dle.  n.  A  puddler’s  rabble 
rad'dled,  a.  Confused  ;  be¬ 
fuddled.  Obs.  [raddle.  I 

rad' dle-man,  n.  A  dealer  in! 
rad'dlings  (r  a  d'l  T  n  z),  n.  pi. 
Twigs  ;  radales  ;  windings  m  a 
wall.  Dial.  Eng. 

|l  rad  dol-cen'dof rad'dfil-chSn'- 
uo),  a.  Jr  adv.  [It.]  Music.  In 
creasingly  soft, 
raddour.  +  keddotr. 
raddour.  «.  [Cf.  rad  afraid.) 
Fright ;  terror.  Obs.  [rkde. | 
rade.  rad  s  raid  ;  read,  y.;| 
rade.  Dial  Enc.  var.  of  rath  e. 
rade  (rad).  Dial.  Eng.  var.  of 
read,  stomach. 

rade  {dial.  rad).  Obs.  or  Scot. 
&  dial.  Eng.  pret.  of  ride. 

H  ra  deau' (ra'd5').  n.  TF.]  A 
float ;  a  raft ;  specif.,  a  floating 
battery . 


radegound,  n.  [Cf.  red-gum.] 

Prob..  a  running  sore.  Obs. 
radeliche.  rade'ly.  radly. 
radem.  Obs.  Scot.  var.  of  re- 
i>k  BN. 

rademyt.  Obs.  p.  p.  of  redeem. 
raden  +  head. 
rader  jiather. 
radeur.  n.  [OF.  rad  or,  raden  r, 
fr.  rade  rapid,  L.  r  an  id  u  s  \ 
Rapidity  ;  violence  Obs. 
radevore.  n.  [Prob.  fr.  OF.  &  F. 
ras  a  kind  of  cloth  (see  rash  in 
this  sense)  4-  de  of  -f  a  place 
name  ;  cf.  Lavavr  in  southern 
France.]  A  kind  of  cloth.  Obs. 
radfui.  +  KKDEFUL. 
radge  +  rodgb. 
radgee.  f  raja. 
ra  di-a'li-a  (ra'dT-a'lT-d).  n..  pi. 
of  radiale  [of  being  radial. I 
ra  dl-al'l-ty  (-ftl'T-tl),  n.  State! 
ra'dl-al-lze  (ra'dT-dl-lz),  v.  t. 
To  arrange  radiately .  —  ra'dl-al- 


i  za'tion  (-T-za'shiin  ;-T-za'-).n. 
ra'di  al  ly,  adv.  of  radial. 
ra'di-ant-ly,  a  dr.  of  radiant. 
ra'dl-a  phone  , -phon'ic,  -aph'- 
o-ny.  Yars  of  radiophone,  etc 
ra'di-ate-ly,  adv.  of  radiate. 
ra'di-ate-ness,  n.  See -ness. 
ra'di-ate-velned'  (-vfindo,  a. 
Bot.  Palmately  veined, 
ra  di-at'i-forni  (-at'T-form),  a. 
Bot.  Having  the  marginal  florets 
enlarged  and  radiating  but  not 
ligulate.  ns  in  the  cornflower, 
ra'di-a-tory  (ra'dl-d-tO-rT),  a. 
Radiating. 

ra'di-a-ture  (-{fir),  n.  Radiation, 
radd-cal'i  ty  (rfld'T-kai'T-tT),  n. 
1*  of  being  radical;  source. 
2.  Radicalism;  also,  radicals 
collectively  Obs.  or  R. 
rad'i-cal-ize  (rad'T-krtl-Tz),  r.  t. 
tf  i.  To  make,  or  to  become,  radi¬ 
cal,  esp.  in  politics.  —  rad  i-cal-1- 
za'tion  (-T-za'shun  ;  -T-za'-),  n. 


rad'l-cant  (rad'Y-kdnt),  a.  [L 
radicans,  p.  pr.]  Bot.  Rooting 
from  the  stem,  as  common  ivy. 
rad'i-cate  (rad'T-kat),  a.  [L. 
radicatus,  p.  p.  of  raaicari  to 
take  root.]  Radicated, 
rad'i-cat/ed  (-kat'ed),  a. 
Rooted  ;  hence,  established.  R. 
rad'i-cat  ing  (-kat'Ing),  a.  Bot. 
Radicant. 

radice.  +  radish. 
rad'i-cel  (rad'T-sCl),  n.  [Dim. 
of  radix :  cf.  F .  radicelle.)  Bot. 
A  rootlet. 

rad  l-cic'o-lous  (-sYk'fl-ltfa),  a. 
[L.  radix,  -ids,  root  4 — co/omj.] 
Zool.  Living  on  roots.  Rare. 
ra-dic'i  flo'rous  (rd-dYs'Y-flS'- 
riis  :  201 ),  o.  [L.  radix,  -ids,  root 
+  -flai'ons.]  Bot.  Rbiznnthous. 
ra-dic'i-form  ( rA-dYs'T-fflrm  >,  rr 
[L.  radix,  -iris,  root  4-  -form.) 
Bot.  Having  the  nature  or  ap¬ 
pearance  of  a  root. 


ra  di-civ'o  rous  (rad  I-s  I  v'A- 

rus),  a.  [L.  radix,  -ids,  root  + 
-rorous.]  Zool.  Feedincon  roots 
ra  dic'o-lous  (ra-dlk'A-lils),  a. 
Zobl.  Radicicolous 
rad'i-cose  (rBd'Y-kOs),  a.  [L. 
radicosus.)  Bot.  Having  a  very 
large  root.  Rare. 
ra-dic'u-lar  ( rd-dYk'O-ltfr),  a. 
Pert,  to  roots,  or  the  root  of  a 

rad'i-cule  (rttd'Y-knl).  n.  [Cf. 
F.  radicule .)  A  radicle.  Rare. 
ra-dic'u-lose  ( rd-dtk '0-l0a),  a. 
Producing  numerous  rootlets, 
radie  ready. 
ra'di-ent.  Var.  of  radiant, 
i  ra-dif'er-ous  (rit-dYf'?r-tZs),  a. 
j  [.'drfittm  4-  -ferous.]  Chem.  Con¬ 
taining  radium.  [radius. I 

ra'di-i  (ra'dY-T),  pi-  of  I 
ra  di-o-ac  tln'l-um  (-G-fik-tYn'Y- 
!  urn),  n.  [NL.]  Chem.  A  radio- 
I  active  product  from  actinium. 
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elements  have  the  property  in  a  smaller  degree.  See  ra 
dium.  —  ra  di  o-ac-tiv'i  ty  <ra'dI-o-5k-tiv'I-tI),  n. 
ra'di-o-con-duc'tor  (-ktfu-duk'- 
ter),  n.  Elec.  A  substance  or 
device  that  has  its  conductivity 
altered  in  some  way  by  electric 
waves,  as  a  coherer, 
ra'di-o-graph  (ra'dT-6-graf),  n. 

[radio-  -graph.']  1.  An  in¬ 
strument  for  measuring  and 
recording  solar  radiation. 

2.  An  image  or  picture  pro¬ 
duced  upon  a  sensitive  surface, 
as  of  a  photographic  plate,  by 
some  form  of  radiation  other 
than  light,  as  the  Rontgen  rays, 
radium  rays,  etc.  ;  esp.,  a  pic¬ 
ture  of  opaque  objects  traversed 
by  the  rays  ;  a  skiagraph, 
ra'di  O-graph,  v.  t.  To  make  a 
radiograph  of.  —  ra  di-og'ra- 
pher  (raMT-5g'rd-fer),  n. 
ra  di  Og'ra-phy  (-5g'rd-fT),  n.  Art  or  process  of  making 
radiographs.  —  ra'di  o  graph'ic  (-o-grSf'Tk),  -graphi¬ 
cal  (-T-kal),  a.  —  ra'di  o  graph'!  cal  ly,  adv. 

Ra  dl-0  la'ri-a  (-o-la'rT-d  ;  115),  71.  pi.  [NL.,  fr.  NL.  radi - 
olus,  dim.  of  L.  radius  radius  :  cf.  L.  radiolus  a  feeble  sun¬ 
beam.]  Zool.  An  ex¬ 
tensive  division  of 
rhizopods  having 
the  protoplasm  di¬ 
vided  into  an  inner 
nucleated  portion 
inclosed  in  a  perfo¬ 
rated  membrane  of 
chitinlike  material, 
and  an  outer  vacuo¬ 
lated  portion  from 
which  radiate 
threadlike  pseudo¬ 
podia.  This  outer  Radiolaria.  a  Acanthrometra  mulleri  with 
protoplasm  usually  its  Pseudopodia  expanded  ;  b  Skeleton 
contains  a  horny  or  °f  Podocyrtis  schoniburyki.  Both  much 
siliceous  skeleton  enlarged. 

composed  of  spicules  which  may  unite  to  form  a  basket¬ 
like  structure.  The  Radiolaria  are  exclusively  marine  and 
are  most  abundant  in  warm  seas  near  the  surface.  They 
usually  contain  numerous  symbiotic  unicellular  algse  of  a 
yellow  color  (see  zooxanthella). 
ra  dl-o-la'ri-an  (-an),  a.  Zodl.  Of  or  pert,  to 
the  Radiolaria.  —  a.  One  of  the  Radiolaria. 
radlolarian  ooze.  See  4th  ooze,  3. 
radi-om'e-ter  (-5m'e-ter),  n.  [i'a<h'o-  -f- 
-meter :  cf.  F.  radio  met  re.]  1.  Naut.  A 
forestaff. 

2.  Physics.  An  instrument  for  illustrating 
certain  phenomena  of  rarefied  gases  and  ra¬ 
diant  energy,  and  also  for  measuring  the  in¬ 
tensity  of  the  latter.  The  form  devised  by 
Crookes  consists  of  an  exhausted  glass  ves¬ 
sel,  inclosing  a  light  fly  writh  vanes  black¬ 
ened  on  one  side.  When  exposed  to  rays  of 
light  or  heat  the  fly  rotates,  the  direction 
depending  on  the  degree  of  rarefaction.  An 
extremely  sensitive  variety,  devised  by  E. 

F.  Nichols,  in  which  each  of  the  very  light 
vanes  carries  a  tiny  mirror  and  all  are  sus- 
pended  by  a  quartz  fiber,  has  been  used  to  m 
detect  heat  radiation  from  fixed  stars.  Radiometer,  2. 

ra'di-om'e-try  (-trT),  n.  Physics.  The  use  of  the  radiom¬ 
eter,  or  the  measurement  of  radiation. — ra'di  o  met'ric 
(-o-mSt'rTk),  a. 

ra  di  O-mi  crom'e  ter  (-$-nff-kr5m'e-ter),  n.  [ radio -  -j- 
mici'ometer.]  Physics.  An  instrument  consisting  of  a 
light  thermocouple  suspended  between  the  poles  of  a  mag¬ 
net,  and  used  for  indicating  minute  changes  of  radiant 
heat  or  temperature.  The  slightest  difference  in  tempera¬ 
ture  produces  a  current,  and  a  deflection  of  the  couple, 
ra'di  o-phone'  (ra'dT-6-fon'),  n.  [ radio -  -|-  -phone.] 

Physics.  Any  apparatus,  as  the  photophone,  for  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  sound  by  the  action  of  radiant  energy, 
ra'di  03'co-py  (-5s'ko-pT),  n.  [radio-  -f-  - scopy .]  Direct 
observation  of  objects  opaque  to  light  by  means  of  some 
other  form  of  radiant  energy,  as  the  Rontgen  rays.  —  ra'- 
di-o-scop'ic  (-o-skSp'Tk),  -scop'i  cal  (  T-kal),  a. 
ra  di  o  sym  met'ri-cal  (-6-sT-mgt'rT-kal),  a.  [radio-  -f- 
symmetrical.~\  Bot.  Divisible  into  equal  symmetrical  por¬ 
tions  by  any  of  three  or  more  longitudinal  planes  passing 
through  the  axis ;  —  applied  to  flowers,  as  of  the  butter¬ 
cup,  and  to  certain  leaves  or  other  organs.  Cf.  bisymmet- 

RICAL,  MONOSYM METRICAL. 

ra'di  O-tel'e- gram  (-tgl'e-griSm),  n.  A  message  transmit¬ 
ted  by  radiotelegraph. 

ra  di-O-tel'e-graph  (-graf),?i.  A  w'ireless  telegraph.  —  ra'¬ 
di -0- tel' 6- graph'ic  (-gr5f'Tk),  a.  —  ra  di  o-te  leg'ra-phy 

(-te-lgg'rri-fi),  7i. 

ra  di  0  tel'e  phone  (-fc51'e-fon),  7i.  A  wireless  telephone. 
—  ra'di  o-te-leph'o-ny  (-te-lSf'6-nt ;  -tgl'e-fo'nT),  n. 
ra  dl-O-ther'a-py  (-thgr'd-pT),  n.  [radio-  -f-  therapy .]  Med. 
Treatment  of  disease  by  means  of  Rontgen  rays  or  other 
forms  of  radioactivity. 

rad'lsh  (rSd'Tsh),  n.  [F.  radis,  fr.  It.  radice  (cf.  also  Pr. 


radilz ),  fr.  L.  radix ,  -ids,  a  root,  an  edible  root,  esp.  a 
radish,  akin  to  E.  ivort.  See  wort  ;  cf.  eradicate,  race 
a  root,  radix.]  a  The  pungent  fleshy  root  of  a  brassica- 
ceous  plant  ( Raphanus  sativus),  eaten  raw'  as  a  relish, 
b  The  plant  which  produces  this  root.  It  has  lyrately 
lobed  basal  leaves  and  pink  flowers, 
ra'di  um  ( ra'di -am),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  L.  radius  ray.]  Chem. 
An  intensely  radioactive  metallic  element  found  (com¬ 
bined)  in  minute  quantities  in  pitchblende,  carnotite,  and 
other  uranium  minerals.  Symbol,  Ra;  atomic  weight, 
226.0.  Radium  was  discovered  by  M.  and  Mine.  Curie,  of 
Paris,  w'ho  in  1902  separated  compounds  of  it  by  a  tedious 
process  from  pitchblende.  Its  compounds  color  flames 
carmine  and  give  a  characteristic  spectrum.  It  resembles 
barium  chemically.  Radium  preparations  are  remarkable 
for  maintaining  themselves  at  a  higher  temperature  than 
their  surroundings,  and  for  their  radiations,  which  are  of 
three  kinds  :  alpha  ?'ays ,  beta  rays ,  and  gamma  rays  (see 
these  terms).  Bv  reason  of  these  rays  they  ionize  gases, 
affect  photographic  plates,  cause  sores  on  the  skin,  ana 
produce  many  other  striking  effects.  Their  degree  of  ac¬ 
tivity  depends  on  the  proportion  of  radium  present,  but 
not  on  its  state  of  chemical  combination  or  on  external 
conditions.  The  radioactivity  of  radium  is  therefore  an 
atomic  property,  and  is  explained  as  resulting  from  a  dis¬ 
integration  of  the  atom.  This  breaking  up  occurs  in  at 
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Diagram  showing  Disintegration  of  a  Radium  Atom,  according 
to  Rutherford.  The  times  given  are  estimated  peril. ds  in  which 
,  a  sample  of  each  substance  is  half  transformed  into  the  next, 
least  eight  stages;  the  successive  main  products  have  been 
studied  and  are  called  radium  emanation  or  niton,  radium  A 
radium  B  radium  C.  etc.  (The  emanation  is  a  heavy  gas,  the 
later  products  are  solids.)  These  products  are  regarded  as 
unstable  elements,  each  with  an  atomic  w-eight  a  little 
low’er  than  its  predecessor.  An  isotoi>e  of  lead  is  the  sta¬ 
ble  end  product.  At  the  same  time  the  light  gas  helium  is 
formed  by  the  accumulation  of  the  expelled  alpha  parti¬ 
cles.  The  heat  effect  mentioned  above  is  ascribed  to  the 
impacts  of  these  particles.  Radium,  in  turn,  is  believed 
to  be  formed  indirectly  by  an  almost  immeasurably  slow 
disintegration  of  uranium. 

ra'di-us  (ra'dl-&s),  n.  ;  pi.  L.  radii  (4),  E.  radiuses  (-&s- 
8z  ;  -Iz  ;  151).  [L.,a  staff,  rod,  spoke  of  a  wheel,  radius, 

ray.  See  ray  of  light.]  1.  Geoin.  A  right  line  extending 
from  the  center  of  a  circle  or  sphere  to  the  curve  or  surface; 
the  semidiameter  of  a  circle  or  sphere.  See  circle,  Illust. 

2.  Anat.  &  Zodl.  The  preaxial  one  of  the  two  bones  of  the 
forearm,  or  corresponding  part  of  the  fore  limb  of  verte¬ 
brates  above  fishes.  In  man  it  is  movably  articulated  with 
the  ulna  at  both  ends  so  as  to  admit  of  partial  rotation 
about  that  bone,  and  bears  on  its  inner  anterior  aspect, 
near  the  head,  a  prominence  (the  bicipital  tuberosity)  for 
the  insertion  of  the  biceps  tendon.  The  low'er  end  is 
broad,  and  articulates  writh  the  proximal  bones  of  the 
carpus,  so  that  rotation  of  the  radius  involves  also  that  of 
the  hand  (cf.  pronation,  supination).  In  many  vertebrates 
the  radius  and  ulna  are  united.  In  fishes  the  hypercora¬ 
coid  (by  Cuvier)  and  the  hypocoracoid  (by  Owen)  have 
been  called  radius. 

3.  Bot.  A  ray  or  a  ray  flower.  Rare. 

4  Zodl.  a  In  radially  syrametiical  animals,  an  imaginary 
radial  plane  dividing  the  body  into  similar  parts.  In  many 
medusae  four  principal  radii  (called  specif,  perradii)  may 
be  distinguished.  Radial  planes  lialfw'ay  between  these 
are  called  interradii ;  those  between  the  perradii  and 
interradii  are  called  adradii,  etc.  b  Any  one  of  five  ra¬ 
diating  ossicles  in  the  Aristotle’s  lantern  of  a  sea  urchin. 

C  A  vein  of  an  insect’s  wing  anterior  to  the  median  vein. 

5.  Mech.  Distance  from  a  center  line  or  point  to  an  axis 
of  rotation  ;  throw  ;  eccentricity,  as  of  an  eccentric. 

6.  A  part  analogous  to  the  radius  of  a  circle  (sense  1, 
above) ;  a  radial  part,  as  the  movable  limb  of  a  sextant  or 
other  angle-measuring  instrument,  a  wheel  spoke,  etc. 

7.  A  distance  or  circular  limit  defined  by  a  radius  of 
specified  length,  as  the  four-mile  cab  radius  ;  loosely,  any 
area  bounded,  or  conceived  of  as  bounded,  by  certain  pre¬ 
scribed  limits ;  as,  radius  of  commercial  activity. 

radius  of  curvature.  Math.,  the  radius  of  the  osculating 
circle  or  sphere.  —  r.  of  gyration,  inertia,  or  oscillation.  Mech., 
the  distance  of  the  center  of  gyration  from  the  axis  of  a 
rotating  body  j  the  square  root  of  the  quotient  of  the  mo¬ 
ment  of  inertia  of  a  body  (or  area)  divided  by  its  whole  | 
mass  (or  area).  See  moment  of  inertia.— r.’  of  torsion, 
Math.,  the  reciprocal  of  the  torsion, 
ra'di  us  vec'tor  (vgk'ttfr);  pi.  L.  radii  vectores  (ra'dl-i 
vek-to'rez  ;  115),  E.  radius  vectors.  [NL.  vector  a  bearer, 
carrier. J  1.  Math.  A  straight  segment  (or  its  length)  from 
a  fixed  point  (or  pole,  or  center)  to  a  variable  point ;  linear 
polar  coordinate  of  a  variable  point.  See  coordinate,  n.,  2. 
2.  Aslron.  A  straight  line  joining  the  center  of  an  attract¬ 
ing  body  with  that  of  a  body  describing  an  orbit  around 
it,  as  a  line  joining  the  sun  and  a  planet  or  comet, 
ra'dix  (ra'dlks),  n.  ;  pi.  L.  radices  (rXd'T-sez  ;  ra'dT-sez), 
E.  radixes  (ra'di  k-sgz  ;  -slz  ;  151).  [L.  radix,  -ids,  root. 
See  radish.]  1.  Math,  a  A  number  that  is  arbitrarily 
made  the  fundamental  number  of  a  system  of  numbers ;  a 


base.  Thus,  10  is  the  radix ,  or  base,  of  the  common  sys¬ 
tem  of  logarithms,  and  also  of  the  decimal  system  of  nu¬ 
meration.  b  Aly.  A  finite  expression  from  which  a  series 
is  derived.  Rare,  c  The  arbitrary  number  of  persons  of 
a  given  age  assumed  as  the  basis  of  calculation  in  mortality 
tables. 

2.  The  original  source  or  cause  of  anything.  Rare. 

3.  Philol.  A  radical ;  root ,  etymon. 

4.  Bot.  The  root  of  a  plant. 

rad'knight'  (rSd'mt'),  n.  [AS.  radeniht.]  0.  Eng.  Law. 
One  of  a  class  of  feudal  tenants  in  some  parts  of  England 
holding  on  condition  of  doing  service  on  horseback,  besides 
other  services,  as  plowing,  harrowing,  etc.  They  corre¬ 
sponded  to  what  were  called  esquires  in  some  other  parts. 
rad'U-la  (rSdJi-ld),  n. ;  pi.  radula  (-le).  [L.,  a  scraper, 
fr.  rad  ere  to 

In  - .  ,  .  :  '  7 

nearly  all  mollusks  J 

I  except  lame  Hi- 

branclis,  a  chitinous  band  or  ribbon,  $  5/\k 

bearing  numerous,  usually  very  mi-  OtTm 

nute,  teeth  on  its  dorsal  surface,  i/V/y  Q\njp  V'V 
which  slides  backward  aud  forward  ,  ,  ,  vv'” 

(moved  by  special  muscles)  over  a 

more  or  less  protrusible  prominence  part  0f  a  Radula.much 
yodontophore)  on  the  floor  of  the  enlarged.  7fOnetran*- 
mouth,  like  a  belt  moving  over  a  verse  Row  of  Teeth  ;  r 
pulley.  It  serves  to  tear  up  the  food  Ce,,lt,.r,nl  Tooth;  8  8  Lat_ 
and  draw  it  iuto  the  mouth.  The  eral  -leetn. 
posterior  end  of  the  radula  extends  down  into  a  narrow 
curved  pouch,  the  radular  sac,  opening  on  the  floor  of  the 
mouth.  —  rad'u-lar  (-lrir),  a. 

ra  du'li  form  (ra-du'li-f6rm),  a.  [L.  radula  a  scraper  -f- 
-form.']  Rasplike ;  cardiform. 
raff  (raf),  n.  [Cf.  riffraff  ;  also  raff,  v.]  1.  A  promis¬ 
cuous  heap  ;  a  jumble ;  also,  a  large  quantity  ;  a  plenty. 
“A  raff  of  errors.”  Barroic. 

2.  Timber;  lumber;  also,  refuse  ;  trash.  Obs.  or  Dial. 

3.  The  sweepings  of  society  ;  the  rabble  ;  mob  ;  — chiefly 
in  the  compound  or  duplicate,  riffraff. 

4.  A  low  fellow  ;  a  worthless  fellow. 

raf'fi  a  (  raf'I-d),  n.  [Apparently  fr.  a  Malagasy  word.] 
a  The  fiber  U6ed  for  tying  plants,  basket  making,  hats, 
etc.,  from  the  raffia  palm  of  Madagascar,  b  The  raffia  palm, 
raffia  palm,  a  A  pinnate-leaved  palm  ( Raphia  ruffia ), 
native  of  Madagascar,  and  of  considerable  ec  onomic  im¬ 
portance  on  account  of  the  strong  fiber  (raffia)  obtained 
from  its  leafstalks,  b  The  jupati  palm, 
raf'fi  nose  (r£f'T-nos),  n.  [F.  raffner  to  refine  -j-  -ow.] 
C'hem.  A  colorless,  crystalline,  sweet  substance,  C|8Hr,20,6, 
occurring  in  small  quantity  in  the  sugar  beet,  and  also  in 
cottonseed,  eucalyptus  manna,  etc.  It  is  a  trisaccharide, 
yielding  on  hydrolysis  fructose  and  melebiose. 
raff'ish  (r&f'Tsh),  a.  Resembling,  or  of  the  character  of, 
raff,  or  a  raff  ;  worthless  ;  low-. 

A  sad,  raffish,  disreputable  character.  Thackeray. 

—  raff'ish  ly,  adv.  —  raff'ish-ness.  n. 

raf'fle  (rSf'’l),  n.  [ME.  rajle  a  game  at  dice,  OF.  rafle  (cf. 
also  OF.  raffe),  F.  rajle  a  complete  plundering,  fail  e  rajle 
to  sweep  stakes;  akin  to  rajler  to  carry  or  sweep  away, 
rajler  tout  to  sweep  stakes  ;  of  uncertain  origin.  Cf. 
raff,  v.]  1.  An  old  game  with  three  dice  in  which  that 

player  wins  the  stakes  who  throws  all  three  alike,  or,  w  here 
no  threes  are  thrown,  the  highest  pair. 

2.  A  kind  of  lottery,  in  which  a  number  of  persons  pay,  in 
shares,  the  value  or  assumed  value  of  something  put  up  as 
a  stake,  and  then  determine  by  chance  (as  by  casting  dice) 
which  one  of  them  shall  become  the  sole  possessor, 
raf'fle  (r5f'’l),  V.  i. ;  raf'fled  (-’Id) ;  raf'fling  (-lTng).  To 
engage  in  a  raffle  (in  sense  2) ;  as,  to  raffe  for  a  watch, 
raf'fle,  v.  t.  To  dispose  of  by  means  of  a  raffle  (in  sense  2) ; 

—  often  with  off;  as,  to  raffe  off  a  horse. 

raf'fle  (rSf'T),  n.  [See  raff,  n.  &  v. ;  raffle  a  lottery.] 
1  A  rabble  ;  also,  riffraff.  Obs. 

2.  Refuse  ;  rubbish  ;  raff  ;  specif.,  Naut.  or  Dial.  Eng.,  a 
jumble  or  tangle,  as  of  cordage,  spars,  or  the  like. 

The  banging-on,  overeurviving  ruffie  of  half -green  things 
which  the  gentle  winter  has  suffered  to  live.  Kipling. 

Raf-fle'si  a  (rS-fle'zhT-a  ;  -zT-d),  11.  [NL.,  after  its  dis¬ 

coverer,  Sir  S.  Raffles.]  Bot.  A  small  genus  of  Malaysian 
stemless,  leafless  plants  typifying  the  family  Rafflesiacete. 
The  huge  flow  ers  grow  parasitically  on  the  stems  and  roots 
of  various  species  of  Cissus ;  they  are  dioecious  and  apetal- 
ous,  with  a  calyx  of  5  spreading"  fleshy  lobes,  and  usually 
exhale  a  carrionlike  odor.  The  flower  of  R.  arno/di  often 
attains  a  diameter  of  3  feet.  Also  [f.  c.],  a  plant  of  this  genus. 
Raf-fle'si-a'ce-aB  (-a'se-eh  n.  pi.  [NL.  See  Rafflesia.] 
Bot.  A  family  of  plants  (order  Aristolochiales),  having  im¬ 
bricated  scales  in  place  of  leaves,  and  apetalous  flowers 
with  5-10  calyx  lobes.  There  are  7  genera,  and  about  25 
species,  natives  chiefly  of  warm  regions  in  the  Old  World, 
but  a  few  of  Mexico.  They  are  endotrophic  parasites, 
and  produce  no  stems  or  leaves,  the  flowers  issuing  from 
the  host.  —  raf  fie  si-a'ceous  (-shus),  a. 
raft  (raft),  n.  [For  raff  a  heap.]  A  large  collection  of  peo¬ 
ple  or  things  taken  indiscriminately;  as,  a  raft  of  folks. 
Colloq. 

raft.  n.  [ME.  reft  a  beam,  spar,  of  Scand.  origin ;  cf.  Icel. 
raptr  a  rafter  ;  akin  to  Dan.  raft.  Cf.  rafter,  n.] 

1.  A  rafter;  a  spar.  Obs. 

2.  A  collection  of  logs,  timber,  or  the  like,  fastened  togeth¬ 
er,  either  for  a  support  or  for  their  conveyance  ;  a  float. 


ra  dj-o-car'pal.  a.  Anat.  Pert, 
to  the  radius  and  carpus. 
ra/dl-o-el'e-ment,  n.  See  radio-. 
ra'di  o-gram  .n.[/-fidio—l-j/ram.] 

1.  =  RADIOGK  A  PH,  2. 

2.  =  RA  DIOTELEO  RAM. 

ra  di-o-hu'mer  al,u.  See  radio-. 
Ra  di'o  la  (ra-dl'o-ld),  n.  [NL., 
dim.  fr.  L.  radius  ray  ;  —  in  allu¬ 
sion  to  its  radiately  tufted  habit.] 
Pot.  A  genus  of  linaceous  an¬ 
nual  herns,  consisting  of  a  single 
species  (R.  radiola),  the  allseed, 
of  Europe  and  northern  Africa, 
ra'di  o  lead  (-15 d  i.  n.  Chem. 
A  radioactive  substance  ob¬ 
tained  from  pitchblende,  and 
consisting  primarily  of  radium 
D:— so  called  because  precipi¬ 
tated  together  with  lead, 
ra'di  o  litet/  (ra'dr-rt-lTt'),  *•  [L. 
radius  ray  -f-  -life.]  Zodl.  A  mem¬ 
ber  of  tHe  genus  Radiolites  or 
family  Radiolitidae. 

Ra  dl-o-ll'tes  (-ll'tiz),  n.  [NL.] 


A  genus  of  Cretaceous  lamelli- 

bntnehs  with  the  lower  valve 
conical  and  the  upper  nearly  flat, 
ra'di-ol'o-gy  (ra/dT-51'o-.)i),  ». 
[radio-  +  -logy.]  That  branch 
of  science  which  treats  of  radio¬ 
active  phenomena, 
ra'dl-oph'o-ny  (ra'dT-hf'fi-nY ; 
ra'df-5-fo  nT),  n.  Art  or  prac¬ 
tice  of  using  the  radiophone.  — 
ra'di-o-phon'ic  (-A-ffin'Tk),  a. 
ra  di-o-tel-lu'ri  um  (-tf-lfl'rY- 
um),  n.  Chem.  A  radioactive 
substance  prepared  by  Prof. 
Marckwald,  consisting  essen¬ 
tially  of  radium  F. 
ra  di  o  tho'ri  um.  n.  Chem.  a 
=  actinicm  b.  b  A  radioactive 
substance  apparently  formed  as 
a  product  from  thorium, 
ra  dl-o-ul'nar.  a.  Anat.  Pertain¬ 
ing  to  the  radius  and  the  ulna, 
ra'di-ous  (ra'dY-t<s),  a.  [L.  ra- 
diosu#  :  cf.  F.  r adieu?.]  Obs. 
1.  Consisting  of  rays,  as  light. 


2.  Radiating  ;  radiant. 

3.  Radial. 

!  ra'dis'Ud'de'),  n.  [F.]  Radish, 
rad'lsh  tree.  An  Australian 
phytolaccaceous  tree  yCodono- 
carjms  cotin ifol i a ). 
radius  bar  or  rod.  Mach.  A  bar 
for  preserving  an  invariable  dis¬ 
tance  between  two  pieces, 
radle.  +  raddle.  [Obs.  or  Scot.  I 
rad'ly,  adv.oi  rad, quick, soon.  | 
rad'man.  n.  [AS.  rud  a  riding 
-f  mann  man.V  A  radknight. 
rad'ness.  n.  [From  rad  afraid.] 
Alarm  ;  fright.  Obs. 
radote.  v.  i.  [F.  radoter.]  To 
rave  or  mutter.  Obs.  Scot. 
radoun.  +  redopnd. 
rsdour.  +  Radkur. 
radres.  f  REDRESS,  V. 
rad'si-mir.  or  rad'zl-mir  (r&d'- 
sI-mYr  :  r&d'zI-L  n.  [F.  ras  de 
Saint-Maur.]  A  rich  silk  fab¬ 
ric.  used  esp.  in  mourning, 
r&d'u-late  (r&d'fl-lltt),  rad  u 


lif'er-ous  (-lYf'Pr-rts),  a.  Zodl. 

Having  a  radula. 
radure.  +  keddofr. 
rae.  *f*  raw. 

rae(ra).  Scot.  var.  of  ra,  roe. 
rae-.  For  words  in  rae-.  see  the 
forms  in  ka-,  re-,  rea-,  or  more 
rarely  rai-,  rei-,  ri-,  ru-. 
raed.  +  rad,  RED,  REDE, 
raedi.  i*  ready. 
raef.  +  kkjk. 
ra?h  d*  keh. 

raehte,  pret.  of  rrcchf..  Obs. 

raem  d*  ream,  outcry. 

raemien  d*  ream,  to  stretch  out. 

raen  Var.  of  rank.  v. 

raenson.  d*  ransom. 

raeode.  d*  reed. 

raep(.5cot.  rap).  Obs.  or  Scot. 

var.  of  rope. 

rairen.  d*  hear. 

raers,  n.  pi.  [Cf.  1st  rave.] 

Cart  rails.  Obs. 

raes.  d*  kese,  n. 

raeste.  rest. 


new.  Obs.  pret.  of  hue. 

raf.  +  raff. 

raf  Obs.  pret.  of  rive. 

rafar.  d*  raver. 

rafe.  Ohs.  pret  of  rive. 

raff,  d*  haft. 

raff,  raff®,  n.  A  nonsense  word 
denoting  rude  inharmonious 
verse;  —  often  with  other  words, 
as  raffe  and  ruffe,  riffe  raffe, 
rym  and  raf,  rum  raf,  ruf.  Obs. 
raff,  v.  t.  [Cf.  OF.  refer  to 
catch,  snatch,  scrape;  of  uncert. 
origin.]  To  sweep,  rake,  or  hud¬ 
dle  together.  Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 
Raf  fa  el-esque'  (rlf'J-51-gsk' ), 
a.  Rnphaefesque. 
raf'fan  d*  Raffing. 
raffe.  +  raff,  raft. 
raffe.  Obs.  pret.  of  rive. 
raffe  (r&f).  raf-fee'  (r&-le'J,  n. 
Naut.  A  triangular  sail  hoisted 
above  a  square  sail  on  the  fore- 
topmast  by  American  lake 
schooners  when  sailing  free. 


raf'fel,  n.  Doeskia.  Obs.  .Scot. 

raff'er-y  (raf'?r-Y),  n.  [raff 
worthless  -f-  -/•«.]  Coarse  or 
rough  actions.  Rare. 
raf'fi-naBe  (rfif'T-nas  :  -naz),  n. 
[raffin obc  -1-  diastase.]  An  en¬ 
zyme  in  the  extract  of  Aspevgil- 
lus  niger  and  certain  yeasts,  cap¬ 
able  of  hydrolyzing  ratfinose. 
raff'ing  (rAf'Yn),  a.  Merry  ; 
hearty  ;  carousing.  Scot. 
raf'fle  (rftf'’l),  u.  [F  .rafle.]  A 
net  for  fish  or  birds.  Rare. 
raf'fle,  v.  t.  To  6errate ;  to 
crumple.  Rare. 
raf'fle.  v.  t.  if  i.  To  move  or  push 
about  confusedly  ;  to  contuse  ; 
perplex  ;  entangle.  Dial.  Eng. 
raf'fler  (-l?r),  n.  One  who  raffles, 
raff'y  (n\f'Y),  a.  [Cf.  raff  a 
heap.]  Loose  ;  rough  ;  wild. 
Dial.  Eng, 

raf'l-a.  Var.  of  raffia.  [5b. I 
raf'l,  raf'ld.  Baffle,  raffled.  a.| 
rafle.  d*  raffle,  game. 


food,  foot ;  out,  oil ;  chair  ;  go  ;  sing,  igk  ;  4hen,  thin  ;  nature,  verdure  (250) ;  K  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144) ;  boN  ;  yet ;  zh  =  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Quids. 

Full  explanations  of  Abbreviation*,  feigns,  etc.,  lui mediately  precede  the  \ocabulary. 
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RAIL 


3.  A  collection  of  lops,  fallen  trees,  etc.  (such  as  forms  in 
some  rivers),  which  obstructs  navigation.  Chiefly  U.  S. 
raft  (raft),  v.  t.  ;  raft'kd  ;  raft'ing.  1.  To  transport  on 
or  as  a  raft ;  also,  to  make  into  a  raft  ;  as,  to  raft  timber. 
2.  To  go  along  or  across  on  a  raft ;  as,  to  raft  a  river, 
raft,  v.  i.  To  use  a  raft,  or  to  use  something  as  a  raft, 
raft  duck  [Alluding  to  its  swimming  in  dense  flocks.] 
a  The  bluebill,  or  scaup  duck,  b  The  redhead.  Locals  U.  S. 
ralt'er  (rif'ter),  n.  [AS.  rsefter  ;  akin  to  E.  raff,  n.  See 
1st  raft.]  Arch.  Orig.,  any  rough  and  somewhat  heavy 
piece  of  timber  ;  now,  commonly,  one  of  the  sloping  timbers 
of  a  roof.  See  roof,  It  lust. 

raft'er,  v.  t. ;  raft'ered  (-terd) ;  raft'er-ing.  1.  To  fur¬ 
nish  with  rafters,  as  a  house. 

2.  To  make  into  rafters,  as  timber. 

3.  Agric.  To  plow  so  as  to  turn  the  grass  side  of  each  fur¬ 
row  upon  an  unplowed  ridge  ;  to  ridge.  Eng. 

rafter  dam-  A  dam  formed  by  long  horizontal  timbers  set 
at  an  angle  to  the  banks  and  meeting  in  the  center  of  the 
stream  like  the  rafters  of  a  roof  principal, 
rafts'man  (rafts'mdn),  n.  ;  pi.  -MEN  (-mfn).  A  man  en¬ 
gaged  in  rafting. 

rag  ( r5g),  n.  [ME.  ragge ,  prob.  of  Scand.  origin  ;  cf.  Icel. 
rogg  a  tuft,  shagginess,  Sw.  ragg  rough  hair.]  1.  A  waste 
piece  of  cloth  torn  or  cut  off ;  a  tattered  piece  of  cloth  ;  a 
shred  ;  tatter.  Also  fig.  ;  as,  not  a  rag  of  reputation. 

And  virtue,  though  in  rags ,  will  keep  me  warm.  Dryden. 

2.  Usually  pi.  Hence,  mean  or  tattered  attire  ;  also  used 
jocularly  of  any  attire  ;  as,  I  have  n’t  a  rag  to  put  on. 

3.  Something  resembling  or  suggesting  a  rag  or  rags  and 
considered  of  little  worth  or  service  ;  —  used  contemptu¬ 
ously,  jocularly,  or  ironically,  as  of  a  handkerchief,  sail, 
flag,  newspaper,  paper  money,  etc. 

Our  ship  was  a  clipper  with  every  rag  set.  Lowell. 

4.  A  shabby,  beggarly,  or  low  fellow  or  woman. 

They  all  came  in,  both  tag  and  rag.  Spenser. 

6.  MetalWorking.  A  ragged  edge,  as  that  left  by  a  cutting 
tool  in  metal  working  ;  also,  a  fin  or  burr  on  cast  metal. 

6.  The  white,  stringy,  or  fibrous  membrane  investing  the 
pulp  of  the  orange,  shaddock,  or  other  citrous  fruits. 

7.  a  Any  of  several  lichens,  as  Stricta  pulmonaria.  b  A 
hazel  or  willow  catkin,  c  A  variety  of  moss. 

rag,  tag,  and  bobtail,  the  rabble  ;  the  mob. 
rag,  v.  t.  ;  ragged  (rSgd);  rag'ging  (rSg'Yng).  [Orig.  un- 
cert.]  1.  To  break  (ore)  into  lumps  for  sorting. 

2.  To  cut  or  dress  roughly,  as  a  grindstone, 
rag,  n.  Eng.  1.  Any  of  various  hard  rocks,  as  a  quartzose 
mica  schist  used  as  a  material  for  whetstones,  a  hard  lime¬ 
stone  used  in  building,  a  basaltic  rock,  shale,  etc. 

2.  A  kind  of  roofing  slate,  left  rough  on  one  side,  measur¬ 
ing  36  X24  in  size. 

rag'a-mulfin  (rXg'a-muf'Yn),  n.  [Cf.  ME.  Ragamoffyn,  the 
name  of  a  demon,  and  E.  rag  a  shred.]  1.  A  fellow  who 
wears  ragged  clothing ;  esp.,  a  disreputable  tatterdemalion. 
2.  The  long-tailed  titmouse.  Local ,  Eng. 
rag  bolt-  a  A  wood  bolt  with  barbs  on  its  shank  to  hinder 
withdrawal  after  the  bolt  is  driven  home,  b  A  foundation 
bolt  having  an  enlarged  and  jagged  shank,  secured  in  a 
truncated,  conical,  or  pyramidal  hole  in  masonry  by  run¬ 
ning  in  molten  lead,  etc.  See  bolt,  III  list.  —  rag'bolU,  v.  t. 
rage  (raj),  n.  [F.,  fr.  L.  rabia ,  for  rabies ,  akin  to  rabere 
to  rave;  cf.  Skr.  rabh  to  seize,  rabhas  violence.  Cf.  rabid, 
rabies.]  1.  Insanity  ;  mania ;  an  instance  of  or  as  of 
madness;  hence,  folly ;  impetuousness;  rashness.  Obs. 

2.  Anger  accompanied  with  raving;  overmastering  wrath; 

violent  anger  ;  fury.  “  Furious  rage."  Milton. 

3.  Action  hastily  or  impetuously  performed  ;  violent  or 
hurried  movement ;  great  or  excessive  haste;  also,  Obs., 
riotous  or  wild  action  ;  extravagant  sport  or  raillery. 

4.  Violent  or  eager  passion ;  extreme  vehemence  of  de¬ 

sire,  emotion,  or  suffering,  mastering  the  will ;  frenzy. 
41  In  great  rage  of  pain.”  Bacon. 

Convulsed  with  a  rage  of  grief.  Hawthorne. 
6.  Violence ;  fury  ;  storm ;  as  of  a  wind,  sea,  fire,  or  the 
like  ;  also,  Obs.,  a  violent  or  raging  wind,  sea,  fire. 

6.  The  subject  of  eager  desire  ;  that  which  is  sought  after, 
or  prosecuted,  with  unreasonable  or  excessive  passion  ;  esp. 
in  the  phrase  the  rage  ;  as,  to  be  all  the  rage. 

7.  Enthusiasm  ;  excitement,  esp.  at  its  height ;  aB,  a 
poet’s  rage  of  inspiration  ;  the  rage  of  faction. 

Syn. — Vehemence,  passion,  wrath.  See  anger,  fashion. 
rage,  V.  i.  ;  raged  (rajd);  rag'ing  (raj'Yng).  [OF.  ragier. 
See  rage,  n.]  1.  To  act  insanely;  to  go  or  be  mad.  Ohs. 

2.  To  be  furious  with  or  as  with  anger  or  insanity  ;  to  be 
violently  agitated  with  or  as  with  passion;  to  be  tumultuous; 
to  storm  ;  as,  the  wind  howled  and  the  sea  raged. 

Why  do  the  heathen  rage  f  Ps.  ii.  1. 

3.  To  toy  or  act  wantonly  ;  to  sport.  Obs.  Chaucer. 

4.  To  move  or  act  with  vehemence,  great  energy,  or  fury. 


6  To  prevail  without  restraint,  or  with  destruction  or 
fatal  effect ;  to  ravage  ;  as,  the  plague  raged  in  Cairo. 
Syn.  —  Storm,  fret,  chafe,  fume, 
rag'iish'  (rSg'fishO.  n.  Any  marine  fish  of  the  family 
Icosteid®,  remarkable  for  the  soft  skeleton, 
rag'ged  (rSg'6d  ;  -Id  ;  151),  a.  [From  rag,  «.]  1.  Rough  ; 
shaggy.  44  Those  ragged  sheep.”  Dryden. 

2  Having  rough  edges  or  surface  ;  uneven  ;  lough  ;  jagged. 

3.  Hence,  unfinished  ;  irregular  ;  defective  ;  also,  harsh  ; 

dissonant.  “  A  ragged  noise  of  mirth.”  Herbert. 

4.  Rent  or  worn  into  tatters,  or  till  the  texture  is  broken; 
as,  a  ragged  coat ;  a  ragged  sail. 

5.  Wearing  ragged  clothes;  as,  a  ragged  fellow. 

6.  Her.  Raguly.  Obs. 

ragged  fringed  orchis,  a  fringed  orchid  (Blcphari glottis  la- 
cera)  of  the  eastern  United  States,  having  a  green  flower 
with  the  lip  deeply  lacerate.  —  r.  jacket,  a  liarp  seal  during 
its  first  molt.  Newfoundland.  —  r.  lady.  =  love-in-a-mist 
a.  —  r.  orchis,  the  ragged  fringed  orchis.  —  r.  Robert,  the 
herb  Robert.  —  r.  robin,  a  silenaceous  plant  {Lychnis  jffos- 
cuculi)  cultivated  for  its  pink  flowers  with  petals  cut  into 
narrow  lobes.  —  r.  sailor.  =  prince's-feather  b- —  r.  school, 
a  free  school  for  poor  children,  where  they  are  in  part  led. 
Eng.  —  r.  staff,  Her.,  a  staff  with  knobs  on  each  side,  as  in 
the  crest  of  the  earls  of  Warwick. 

rag'gee  (rXg'e),  n.  Also  ragin',  raggy ,  ragi.  [Hind,  rdgl .] 
An  East  Indian  cereal  grass "(Eleusine  coracana)  furnishing 
a  staple  food  crop  in  the  Orient,  though  the  flour  ground 
from  its  seeds  is  somewhat  bitter, 
rag'lan  (rSg'lan),  n.  A  kind  of  loose  overcoat  with  large 
sleeves,  —  named  from  Lord  Raglan,  an  English  general, 
rag'man  (rSg'man),  n.  {ME.  rag(g)eman  ;  orig.  uncert.] 
A  devil ;  also,  [cap.],  the  Devil.  Obs.  <Se  R. 
rag'man.  n. ;  pi.  -men  (-men),  [rag  -f-  man  ;  cf.  ME. 
rag{g)ernan ,  name  given  to  a  devil.]  A  man  who  collects, 
or  deals  in,  rags. 

rag'man  n.  [ME.  rageman.  Orig.  uncert.]  Ohs.  1.  An 
act  of  Edward  I.  (1276)  providing  for  the  hearing  of  long¬ 
standing  complaints  ;  also,  a  quo  warranto  article  under  it. 

2.  A  game  in  which  verses  were  drawn  from  a  parchment 
roll  by  puffing  them  out  by  strings,  the  one  drawn  by  a 
person  being  taken  as  describing  his  character;  also  [cap.], 
the  supposed  author  of  the  game,  called  King  Ragman. 

3.  A  document  having  many  names  or  numerous  seals,  as 
a  papal  bull ;  specif.,  the  ragman  rolls  (which  see). 

4.  A  catalogue  ;  a  list. 

ragman  rolls,  or  ragman's  roll-  obs.  or  Hist.  [See  rag¬ 
man,  a  document,  roll  ;  cf.  rigmarole. J  1.  =  3d  ragman,  1. 
2.  The  rolls  of  deeds  on  parchment  in  which  the  Scottish 
nobility  and  gentry  subscribed  allegiance  to  Edward  I.  of 
England  in  1291  ana  esp.  in  1296  during  Edward’s  progress 
through  Scotland  and  at  the  parliament  of  Berwick. 
Rag'na-rok'  (rag'nd-r5k'),  Rag'na-rok'  (iAg'na-iTik'),  n. 
[Icel.,  fr.  regin ,  rogn ,  gods  -f-  rok  reason,  origin,  history ; 
confused  with  ragna-rokr  the  twilight  of  the  gods.]  Norse 
Myth.  The  so-called  “  Twilight  of  the  Gods”  (called  in 
German  (Totlerdammerung ),  the  final  destruction  of  the 
world  in  the  great  conflict  between  the  ASsir  (gods)  on  the 
one  hand,  and  on  the  other,  the  giants  and  the  powers  of 
Hel  under  the  leadership  of  Loki  (w-ho  is  escaped  from 
bondage).  In  the  fight  Odin  is  slain  by  Fenrir,  whom  Vithar  in 
turn  slays  ;  Thor  slays,  and  is  slain  by,  the  Midgard  serpent ; 
Tvr  slays,  and  is  t-laiu  by,  Oarm,  and  Frey  falls  before  Surt  ; 
then  the  sun  darkens,  the’enrth  sinks  into  the  sea,  flames  lick  the 
sky.  There  is  to  bet  however,  n  regenerated  world,  for  a  few  of 
the  minor  gods  survive  tin*  conflict  (cf  Ho-:ni R,V itharh.Vali), 
Balder  is  rescued  from  the  nether  world,  while  a  single  human 
pair.  Lif  and  Lifthrasir  (“Life”  and  “Desiring  Life”),  have 
been  preserved  to  repeople  the  earth.  The  myth  varies  some¬ 
what  in  different  ancient  poems.  See  Yoodrasill. 
ra-gout'  (iA-goo'),  n.  [F.  ragout,  fr.  ragouter  to  restore 
one’s  appetite,  fr.  L.  re-  re-  -f-  ad  to  -f-  gustus  taste.  See 
gust  relish.]  A  dish  made  of  pieces  of  meat  stewed  with 
vegetables  and  highly  seasoned  ;  as,  a  ragout  of  mutton. 
ra-gOUt',  v.  t.  ;  ra-gouted'  (-good');  ra-gout'ing  (-go o'- 
Tng).  1.  To  make  a  ragout  of  ;  as,  to  ragout  meat. 

2.  To  make  piquant  or  spicy  Obs. 
rag'pick  er  (rXg'pYk'er),  n.  One  w  ho  picks  up  rags  and 
refuse  in  the  streets  as  a  means  of  livelihood, 
rag'time'  (-tim'),  n.  Music.  Time  characterized  by  syn¬ 
copation,  as  in  many  negro  melodies.  Also,  popular  mu¬ 
sic  in  syncopated  time  Colloq.  , 

rag'll  ly  (r2Cg'u-lY),  a.  [Cf.  raguled.]  Her. 

Having  the  form  of  a  line  of  partition  or  ail 
ordinary  notched  in  regular  oblique  breaks  ; 

—  said  esp.  of  a  cross  or  a  saltire  so  indented 
and  less  frequently  of  a  fees,  chevron,  etc. 
rag'weed'  (rSg'wed'),  n.  a  In  England, 
the  ragwort,  b  In  the  United  States,  any 
composite  plant  of  the  genus  A  mbrosia ,  esp. 


the  very  common  weed  A.  artemisisefolia ,  Cross  Raguly. 


J§ 


with  deeply  lobed  or  dissected  leaves,  and  A.  trifida ,  the 
great,  or  giant,  ragweed,  with  trilobate  leaves.  The  pollen 
is  highly  irritant  to  iiersons  having  asthma  or  liay  fever, 
rag' wort  (ntg'wfirt'),  n.  Any  of  several  asteraceous 
plants  of  the  genus  Senecio ,  esp.  the  common  European 
weed  S.  jacobsea ,  w  hich  lias  irregularly  lobed  and  incised 
leaves.  S.  aureus  is  the  golden  ragwort,  of  the  United 
States  ;  S.  elegans  is  the  purple  ragwort,  of  South  Africa, 
raid  (rad),  n.  [Northern  form  of  road.  See  road  a  way.] 

1.  A  hostile  or  predatory  incursion;  an  inroad  or  incur¬ 
sion  of  mounted  men  ;  a  sudden  and  rapid  invasion  or  mil¬ 
itary  operation,  esp.  by  a  cavalry  force  ;  a  foray. 

flglr"  This  Scottish  word,  revived  by  Scott,  came  into  com¬ 
mon  use  in  the  United  States  during  the  Civil  War. 

2.  Specif.  :  Internal.  Law.  An  invasion  by  armed  forces, 

unauthorized  and  unrecognized  by  any  state,  of  the  terri¬ 
tory  of  a  state  which  is  at  peace.  Encyc.  Brit. 

3.  An  attack  or  invasion,  lit.  or  fig.,  for  the  purpose  of 
making  arrests,  seizing  property,  or  plundering  ;  as,  a  raid 
of  the  police  upon  a  gambling  house.  Colloq .,  U.  S. 

4  A  roadstead  for  ships.  Obs.  Orf.  E.  D. 

raid,  v.  t.  ;  uaid'ed;  raid'ing.  To  make  a  raid  upon  or 
into  ;  as,  two  regiments  raided  the  border  counties, 
raid,  i.  To  make,  or  to  take  part  in,  a  raid. 

Rail'lei  sen  (rif'i'z’n),  a.  Economics.  Designating,  or 
pertaining  to,  a  form  of  cooperative  bank  founded  among 
the  German  agrarian  population  by  Friedrich  Wilhelm 
Raiffeisen  (181S-8S) ;  as,  Raiffeisen  banks,  the  Raiffeisen 
system,  etc.  The  banks  nre  unlimited-liability  institutions 
making  small  loans  at  u  low  rate  of  interest,  for  a  designated 
purpose,  to  worthy  members  only, 
rail  (ral),  n.  [F.  rale ,  OF.  ralle ,  raale ;  orig.  uncert.]  a  Any 
of  numerous  precocial 
wading  birds  structur¬ 
ally  related  to  the 
cranes,  but  of  small 
(sometimes  very  small), 
or  at  most  medium,  size, 
and  having  short) 
rounded  wings,  a  short 
tail,  and  usually  very 
long  toes,  which  enable 
them  to  run  on  the  soft 
mud  of  swamps.  They 
belong  to  the  typical 
subfamily  (Rallinae)  of 
the  Rallida*.  Among 

the  North  American  species  are  the  king  rail  and  clam>€ 
the  small  short-billed  Carolina  rail  c 


Water  Rail  ( Rallus  aquaticus) 


rail  (which  see),  and  the  small  short-billed  Carolina  raif  or 
sora  (Ponana  Carolina;  see  sora.  Must.),  which  is  much 
hunted  on  the  marshes  of  the  Atlantic  coast.  The  land  rail 
or  corn  crake {Crer  crer ),  which  frequents  dry  fields,  and 
the  water  rail  ( Rallus  aqn aliens)  are  w  ell-know  n  European 
forms,  b  In  a  broad  sense,  any  bird  of  the  family  Rallidie. 

rail,  v.  i. ;  railed  (raid);  rail'ing.  [F.  miller ;  orig.  uncert. 
Cf.  rally  to  banter.]  1.  To  use  insolent  and  reproachful 
language  ;  to  utter  reproaches  ;  to  scoff  ;  —  followed  by  at 
or  against,  formerly  by  on. 

And  rail  at  arts  he  did  not  understand  Dryden. 
2.  To  jest ;  to  banter.  Obs. 

rail,  v.  t.  1.  To  rail  at.  Obs.  Fellham. 

2.  To  move,  effect,  or  influence  by  railing.  Rare. 

Till  thou  canet  rail  the  seal  from  off  my  bond.  Shale. 

rail,  n.  [ME.  rai/e ,  OF.  reille,  L.  regula  a  straight  piece 
of  wood,  a  rule.  See  ri  le,  n.  ;  cf.  regular.]  1.  A  bar  of 
timber  or  metal  extending  from  one  post  or  support  to  an¬ 
other  as  a  guard  or  barrier,  as  in  fences,  balustrades,  stair¬ 
cases,  etc.,  or  as  a  support,  as  in  a  piano  action. 

2.  Arch.  A  horizontal  piece  in  a  frame  or  paneling.  See 
stile,  Illust. 

3-  A  construction  of  bars  and  posts  ;  a  fence  ;  a  railing. 
4.  a  A  bar,  now  usually  of  rolled  steel,  forming  a  runway  or 
track  for  wheeled  vehicles,  etc.  Sometimes 
the  wheels  run  in  a  depression  in  the  rail: 
more  commonly  the  bearing  surface  or  tread 
of  the  rail  is  raised,  and  the  w  heels  are  kept 
in  place  by  a  flange  on  their  inner  edge.  In 
American  railroad  practice  the  T  rail  is  now 
universally  employed  (see  Illust.).  The  flange 
is  spiked  directly  to  the  ties.  In  English  c 
practice  the  bull-headed  rail  is  the  common  Standard  Sec- 
form.  It  is  secured  by  wooden  wedges  to  cast-  h°n  ofAmer 
iron  chairs  permanently  fixed  to  the  sleep-  L9aP.  vange 
ers.  See  flange  rail,  monorail,  and  chair, 

6,  Illust.  b  A  continuous  line  of  such  rails. 

5-  A  railroad  ;  as,  to  go  by  rail. 

6.  pi.  Stocks  or  bonds  of  railroad  companies. 

7-  Naut.  a  The  stout,  narrow  plank  that  forms  the  top  of 
the  buhvarks.  b  The  light,  fencelike  structures  of  wood 
or  metal  at  the  break  of  the  deck,  and  in  other  places  where 
such  protection  is  needed  ;  —  usually  in  combination  ;  as, 


Rail,  a  Head; 
h  Web;  f 
Flange. 


p.p. 

raft.  n.  Timber;  raff.  Dial ,  Eng.  I 
raft'er,  n.  A  raftsman, 
raft'er.  n .,  rafter  bird.  The 
spotted  flycatcher.  Local,  Eng.  i 
raft'i-nesa  inlf'tY-nPs),  n.  Ratty 
state  ;  stalcness.  Dod.  Eng. 
raft  port.  Naut.  A  large,  square 

fiort  forward  or  alt  in  a  vessel  for 
ond  ing  or  unloading  timber,  etc. 
raft'y  (raf'tY),  a.  Damp;  mus¬ 
ty  ;  also,  stale  ;  rancid.  Obs.  or 
Dial.  Eng. 
rag  d*  rage. 

rag  (rftg  ;  nig),  w.  [Cf.  Dan.  rag 
a  mist  followed  by  a  cold  west 
wind,  Icel.  raki  dampness.] 
Hoarfrost;  fog;  mist.  Dial.  Eng. 
rag  (rttg),  v.  t.  To  scold  or  rail 
at  ;  to  rate  ;  tease  ;  banter.  Dial. 
Eng.  if  College  Slang. 
rag,  v.  i.  To  quarrel  ;  wrangle, 
rag,  n.  Act  of  ragging,  or  ban¬ 
tering  :  a  disturbance  :  uproar. 
Dial.  Eng.  8f  College  Slang. 
rag  (rftg),  r. ;.  1.  To  become  tat¬ 
tered.  Obs.  [Slang,  U.  S.  I 
2.  To  dress  ;  —  with  out  or  up.  | 
3.  To  stick  needles  on  a  rag  for 
sorting.  Eng. 

rag,  v.  t.  To  tear  in  shreds  or 
rags  ;  to  make  ragged, 
raga.  ra.ia. 

rag'a-bash'  (rAg'a-bdshM.  rag'- 
a-brash'  (-brAsn')»  An  idle, 
ragged  person ;  the  rabble.  Sent. 
Sc  Dial.  Eng.  [See -ism.  I 

rag'a-muf  fln-lsm  (-fz’m),  ».! 
rag'a-muf  fin-ly,  o.  Of  or  per¬ 
taining  to  ragamuffins. 


Ra'gau  fra'gfl).  Bib 

rag  '-burn'.  t.  Metal.  To  sub- 
I  ject  (tin  witts)  to  a  first  or  par- 
1  tial  roasting.  Cornwall . 
rag  bash.  A  bush,  dedicated  in 
some  heathen  countries  to  a 
deity,  on  which  rags  torn  from 
the  clothes  of  pilgrims  were  once 
hung  as  an  offering.  Hist. 
rage,  a.  Raging  ;  mad  ;  wan¬ 
ton.  Obs. 

rage,  v.  t.  To  enrage.  Obs. 
raged.  ragged.  [raooee.I 
raygee  ( rii'gf  ;  rSg'ff).  Vnr.  of | 
rage'ful,  a.  See  -ful. 
rage'lesa.  a.  See  -less.  Obs. 
rageman  +  ragman*. 
rag  engine.  Paper  Manuf.  A 
pulping  machine, 
ra'geous  (rS'jtts),  a.  [OF.  ra- 
geua  A  Irate;  furious.—  ra'geous- 
ly,  ad v.  —  ra'geous  ness.  n.  All 
Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng.  [rages.  I 

rag'er  (raj'Pr),  w.  One  that | 
rag'er-y  (raj'Pr-Y).  n.  [OF.  r«- 
gerie.  rage.]  Raging ;  wanton¬ 
ness  ;  passion.  Obs. 
rag'-fal  low.  n.  Land  plowed 
and  left  over  a  season  before 
seeding.  —  rag'-fal  low  ing,  n. 
Both  Scot. 

ragg  Var.  of  rag,  rock. 
rag'ga-bashL  Var.  of  raga- 

BASH. 

ragge  +  rag. 
rag7ged-ly,  adv.  of  ragged. 
rag'ged-nesB.  n.  See  -ness. 
rag'ged-y  (rttg'Pd-Y  :  -Yd-Y),  a. 
Ragged -look ing  ;  ragged, 
raggeman.  +  ragman,  devil. 


rag'ger  (-Pr),  n.  One  who  rags. 

rag'ger.  n.  A  ragman  .Dial. Eng. 
rag'ger-y  (-Y),  n.  Raggednes-s  ; 
ragged  persons.  Rare. 
rag'get.  +  ragged. 
rag 'get  v  (rftg'et-Y),  a.  Rag¬ 
gedy.  Scot.  Sc  Dial.  Eng. 
r?ggle.  +  RAGGY. 
rag'gil  ( rag'M  ;  -Yl),  n.  Vaga¬ 
bond  ;  rascal  ;  also,  a  shabby  or 
untidy  person.  Dial.  Eng.' 
rag'ging  (rftg'Yng).  n.  (From 
rag  to  scold.]  A  bantering  or 
scolding.  Slang. 
rag'ging.  r>.  pr.  Sc  vb.  n.  of  rag 
rag'gle  (-’I),  n.  Rag  ;  shred.  R 
rag'gle,  n.  A  groove  in  stone, 
as  to  receive  the  edge  of  a  roof. 
—  rag'gle,  r.  t.  Both  Scot. 
rag  gourd.  The  dishcloth  gourd. 

rag'gy  (rflg'Y).Vnr.  of  raggek. 

rag'gy.  a.  Ragged  ;  rough, 
ragh,  raght.  Obs.  pret.  &  p.  p. 
of  REACH. 

Ragh  u-van'sa  (rfig'db-vgn'ed  ; 
Sir.  rbg'hdb-vtiN'ea),  n.  [Skr. 
Raghuramga .]  A  celebrated 
Sanskrit  poem  having  for  its 
subject  the  mythological  Rnghu 
dynasty. 

ra'gi  (fii'ge).  Var.  of  ragge e. 
rftg'lng  (raj'Yng),  p.  pr.  v  vb.  n. 
of  rage.  —  rag'ing-ly,  adv. 
ra'giouB.  ra'glouB-ness.  +  ra- 
oeous,  raoeousness. 

Ragipou.  -f  Rajput. 
ragit.  +  ragged. 
rag'let(rgg'lPt),  n.  —  raogle. 
a  groove.  [joist.  Scot .  I 

rag'lln  (rag'lYn),  n.  A  ceiling) 


ragman’s  rewe.  Ragman  roll. 
Obs.  [riotous.  Obs.  I 

rag  mat'l-cal,  a.  Turbulent  ;) 
rag'ment.  *i*  ragman. 
rag  offering.  A  rag  or  rags  hung 
up  as  nn  offering.  Cf.  rag  bush, 
kag  WELL.  Obs.  or  Hist. 

||  ra  gon  din'  (r&'gfi.N'd In'),  n. 
[F  j  Fur  of  the  coypu  ;  nutria, 
ra-goo'.  Vnr.  of  ragout. 
rag 'pick  er’s  die  ease'.  Med. 
Anthrax. 

rag'ahag  (rRg'shRg'),  n.  A 
ragged  nerson.  esp.  a  masquer¬ 
ader.  f'ollog.,  U.  S. 
rag'stone'.  n.  Any  of  various 
hard  rocks.  =8dRAG,l.  Eng. 
rag 'tag  .  n.  Ragged  people  ; 
the  rabble.  Colloq. 
ragtree.  =  rag  hush .  Hist. 
Ra-gu'el  ( r«-gG'gl).  Bib. 
rag7u-14  ( rftg'fi-la  :  -lY). a.  [See 
raguled.]  Her.  Ragulv. 
rag'uled  (r*g'ald),  a.  [Cf.  F. 
raguer  to  chafe  (fr.  E.  rag),  or 
E.rao.]  Her  Raguly :  also.rnre- 
iv.  couped,  n*  n  branch.  Obs. 
rag'u  IPe  (rttg'Q-la  ;  -1Y),  a. 

Her.  Ragulv. 
ragust.  +  ‘ragout. 
raguaye.  aroosy. 
rag  well.  A  well  at  which  rags 
were  anciently  hung  ns  offer¬ 
ings.  Ct.  Rag  rush.  Hist. 
rag  wheel.  1.  A  chain  wheel  ; 
a  sproeket  wheel. 

2.  A  polishing  wheel  made  of 
disks  of  cloth  clamped  together, 
rag  wool.  Woolen  :  shoddy, 
rag'work'  (r  1  g'w  Q  r  k'),  n. 


1.  Masonry.  A  kind  of  rubble- 
work  ;  in  the  U.  S.,  anv  rubble- 
work  of  thin  and  smalt  stones. 

2.  Work  done  with,  or  some¬ 

thing  made  of,  rags, 
rag'wort'  (-wOrt'),  n.  [Cf.  G. 
inificurzA  Male  orchis.  Obs. 
rah (rh,  ro).  interj.  Hurrah. 
Ra'hab  (ra'hflb),  n.  Bib.  a  The 
woman  of  Jericho  who  sheltered 
the  spies  sent  out  by  Joshua,  b 
A  Hebrew  word  meaning  “rag¬ 
ing  monster,”  insolence.”  Job 
lx.  13.  [Bib.  | 

Ra  ha-bi'a  (ra'hd-bl'a).  D.  I 
Ra'ham  (ra'h&m).  Bib. 
rahate.  rate,  scold, 
rahatour.  fr  re  ha  tor. 
rah'dar  (rii'dar;  rii-dar'),  n. 
[Hind.  A-  Per.  rulidar .]  A  keep¬ 
er  of  a  toll  road.  India. 
rah'dar-ee.  rah'dar-i  ( e),  n. 
[Ilind.  rdhddri.]  Road  tolls. 

Ra'hel  (ra'hM).  Bib.  [Bi&.l 
Ra  he-la'ia  (ra'hf-la'yd).  D.  | 
rahers.  f  rehf.arse. 
raht  Obs.  nret.&  p.  p.  of  reach. 
Ra'hu  (rii'h<5f>),  n.  [Skr.  Rdhu.] 
Hindu  Myth.  A  demon  who 
causes  eclipses  by  swallowing 
the  sun  and  the 'moon.  lie  is 
the  dragon’s  head,  typifying 
astronomically  the  ascending 
node  ;  the  tail  is  called  Ketu. 
Ra-hu'el  (rft-hQ'tfl).  D.  Bib. 
Ra-i'a  (r!t-T'd)  D.  Bib. 
raia.  ralaw.  +  rajah. 

Ra'iae  (ra've ),  n.  pi.  [NI^.  See 
rajah.]  Syn.  of  Batoidei. 


raiah.  +  rayaii. 
raiband.  d*  r  a  band. 
rai'ble  (ra'b’l).  Scot.  vnr.  of 
rabble,  to  gabble 
raice.  d*  race.  [var.  of  reach.) 
raich  (  rSch ).  Scot.  &  dial.  Eng.| 
raid,  d*  Rad,  afraid;  redd, 
spawn.  [pret.  of  ride. | 

raid  {Scot.  rSd).  Ohs.  or  Scot.) 
raid'er,  n.  One  who  raids, 
raif.  Obs  pret  &  p.  p  of  rive. 
raiff.  d*  Rave,  r. 
raifort.n.  [F.]  Horse-radish.  Obs. 
raige.  d*  Rage.  [rein,  v' 
raign  d*  arraign,  r  k  i  g  n 
Ra'ii-dae  (ra'yY-de),  n.  pi.  JNL._ 
Syn.  of  Raj i d.*;.  —  ra'il  form 
(-fflrm),  a. 

raik.  n.  [Cf.  Icel.  reil  a  stroll¬ 
ing.  wandering  ]  Obs.  1.  A 
course  or  journey :  a  load ;  draft. 
2.  A  range  or  pasture. 

raik.  v  i.  Sc  t.  [Cf.  Icel.  reika.] 
To  wander;  stroll;  go.  Cf. 
1st  RAKE,  1.  Obs. 

raike-  d*  rake. 
raik'er  {Scot,  rfik'f-r),  n.  A 
vagabond.  Obs.  or  Scot. 
rail  (ral),  n.  [ME.  reil,  re$cl, 
AS.  hrsegeJ,  hr  seal,  a  garment : 
akin  to  OIIG.  hregu,  OFriee. 
hred .]  An  outer  garment,  ns  a 
cloak  or  jacket  ;  also,  a  necker¬ 
chief.  Obs. 

rail,  r.  t.  To  gush  ;  flow.  Obs. 
rail.  r.  t.  To  stry ;  wander.  Obs. 
rail,  v.  t.  [OF  reillier  See 
rail  a  bar.]  1.  To  arrange, 
esp.  in  a  line.  Obs. 

2.  To  decorate  ;  array  ;  specif* 


ale,  senate,  efire,  Itm,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofa ;  eve,  Svent,  find,  recent,  maker;  Ice,  111;  old,  6 bey,  orb,  add,  s8ft,  connect ;  use,  unite,  firn,  Up,  circus,  menu  j 

||  Foreign  Word.  +  Obsolete  Variant  of.  +  combined  with.  =  eaaaU. 


RAIL 
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RAISIN 


poop  rail ,  forecastle  rail,  etc.  c  A  section  of  planking, 
with  holes  for  belaying  pins,  around  a  mast,  across  the 
shrouds  or  elsewhere  ;  as,  a  fife  rail  or  pin  rail. 
railB  of  the  head,  Naut .,  curved  and  often  ornamented  tim¬ 
bers  extending  from  the  bows  to  the  cutwater, 
rail  (ral),  v.  t.  1.  To  support  on  rails.  Obs. 

2.  To  provide  with,  or  inclose  w  ithin,  rails  or  a  railing. 

3.  To  transport  or  carry  by  railroad. 

rail'age  (ral'aj),  n.  Railroad  transportation,  or  its  cost, 
rail  guard.  1.  A  device  attached  to  the  front  of  a  loco¬ 
motive  on  each  side  for  clearing  the  rail  of  obstructions. 
2.  A  guard  rail. 

rail'head'  (ral'liSd' ),  n.  Railroads.  In  a  road  under  construc¬ 
tion,  the  farthest  point  to  which  the  rails  have  been  laid, 
rail'ing,  n .  1.  A  barrier,  as  a  fence  or  balustrade,  consist¬ 
ing  of  a  rail  or  rails  and  supports. 

2.  Rails  in  general ;  also,  material  for  making  rails, 
rail'ler-y  (ral'er-T;  ral'-;  277:  see  note  below),  n.;  pi. 
-ies(-Tz).  [F.  rai/lerie,  fr.  railler.  See  rail  scoff.]  1.  Pleas¬ 
antry  or  slight  satire  ;  bauter  ;  satirical  merriment. 

Let  raillery  be  without  malice  or  heat.  B.  Jonson. 
2-  A  bantering  act  or  speech  ,  a  jest. 

Buchanan  (176H)  gives  ral'er-T;  Sheridan  (1780),  Walker 
(c.  1800),  and  others  give  rSl'er-T,  the  first  syllable  approx¬ 
imating  to  the  French.  This  latter  pronunciation  has, 
until  recently,  been  preferred  in  good  usage. 

Syn.  —  See_UANTER. 

rail'road'  (ral'rod'),  n.  1.  A  runway  or  track  formed  of 
rails,  orig.  of  wood,  but  now  usually  of  steel,  laid  end  to 
end  in  two  parallel  lines,  to  make  a  permanent  way  for 
wagons  ;  a  road  or  way  laid  with  one  or  more  pairs  of  rails 
in  this  manner.  Called  also  railway. 

2  Specif.  :  A  permanent  road  or  way  having  a  line  or 
lines  of  rails  fixed  to  ties  or  sleepers  and  laid  to  gauge, 
usually  on  a  leveled  or  graded,  ballasted  road  or  roadbed, 
providing  a  track  for  freight  cars,  passenger  cars  or 
coaches,  and  other  rolling  stock  designed  to  be  drawn  by 
locomotives  or  sometimes  propelled  by  self-contained  mo¬ 
tors  ;  hence,  such  a  road  or  line  together  with  all  the  lands, 
buildings,  rolling  stock,  franchises,  and  other  assets  per¬ 
taining  thereto  and  constituting  a  single  property  ;  a  rail¬ 
road  company.  Railroad  in  this  sense  is  usually  limited 
to  roads  for  heavy  steam  transportation  and  also  to  steam 
roads  partially  or  wholly  electrified  or  roads  for  heavy 
traffic  designed  originally  for  electric  traction.  The 
lighter  electric  street-car  lines  and  the  like  are  usually 
termed  railways.  In  Great  Britain  and  the  British  colo¬ 
nies,  except  Canada,  all  such  roads,  whether  for  heavy  or 
light  traffic,  are  usually  called  railways.  See  elevated 
RAILROAD  ;  LIGHT  RAILWAY  ;  4th  RAIL,  71.,  4  ;  TRAMWAY. 

3  A  rail  track  for  wheels.  =  railway,  ??.,  2.  Now  Rare. 
rail'road'.  v.  t. ;  rail'road'ed  ;  rail'road'ino.  1.  To 

build  railroads  in  ;  as,  to  railroad  a  country. 

2.  To  transport  or  carry  by  railroad.  U.  S. 

3.  To  send  or  put  through  at  higli  speed  or  in  great  haste  ; 
as,  to  railroad  a  bill  through  Congress.  Colloq.,  U.  S. 

rail'road',  v.  i.  To  be  employed  on  a  railroad  ;  also,  to 
travel  by  rail.  U.  S. 

rail  train-  Iron  &  steel  Manuf.  A  train  of  rolls  in  a  roll¬ 
ing  mill  for  making  railroad  rails, 
rail' way'  (ral'wa'),  n.  1.  =  railroad,  n.,  1  &  2. 

2.  A  line  of  rails  or  track  providing  a  runway  for  wheels  ; 
as,  a  cash  or  parcel  railway  in  a  shop  or  store  ;  the  railway 
of  a  traveling  crane  ;  —  sometimes  called  railroad. 

3.  Naut.  A  jaekstay  along  a  mast,  gaff,  or  yard,  on  which 
sails  bent  to  travelers  are  hoisted  or  hauled  out. 

railway  spine.  Med.  An  abnormal  condition  due  to  se¬ 
vere  concussion  of  the  spinal  cord,  such  as  occurs  in  rail¬ 
road  accidents.  It  is  characterized  by  ataxia  and  other 
disturbances  of  muscular  function,  sensory  disorders, 
pain  in  the  back,  impairment  of  general  health,  and  cere¬ 
bral  disturbance,  often  developing  months  after  the  injury, 
railway  Stitch  a  Worsted  Work.  =  leviathan  stitch. 
b  Embroidery.  A  quickly  made  stitch  consisting  of  a  loop 
of  thread  and  a  small  finishing  stitch,  used  for  working 
small  flowers  and  leaves,  c  Crochet.  =  tricot  stitch. 
rai'moilt  (ra'ineut),  n.  [Abbr.  fr.  arraiment.  See  array.] 

1.  Clothing  in  general;  vesture;  garments; — usually 
singular  in  form,  with  a  collective  sense. 

2  An  article  of  dress.  Obs.  Sir  P.  Sidney. 

rain  (ran),  n.  [ME.  rein ,  AS.  regn  ;  akin  to  OFries.  rein , 
D.  &  G.  regen ,  OS.  &  OHG.  regan ,  Icel.,  Dan.,  &  Sw.  regn , 
Goth,  rign,  snd  perh.  to  L.  rigare  to  water,  to  wet.] 

1.  Water  falling  in  drops  condensed  from  vapor  in  the  at¬ 
mosphere;  also, the  descent  of  such  drops.  Cf.  foo,1;  mist,1. 

There  is  every  gradation  between  dew  and  ran?,  and  raindrops 
are  often  made  by  the  union  of  numerous  fog  particles  R  S  Tarr 

2.  A  shower  or  continued  fall  of  lain  ;  a  rainfall. 

3.  pi.  A  season  regularly  marked  by  heavy  rainfall ;  the 
"ainy  season  ;  —  applied  esp.  to  such  seasons  in  the  tropics. 

4.  pi.  Naut.  Regions  of  calms  and  heavy  rainfalls.  Now  R. 
6.  A  falling  or  driving  of  numerous  particles  or  bodies ; 
also,  the  particles  or  bodies  themselves;  as,  a  rain  of  sparks. 

rain,  v.  i.  ;  rained  (rand)  ;  rain'ing.  [AS.  regnian ,  akin 
to  G.  regnen ,  Goth,  rignjan  to  rain,  cause  to  rain.  See 
rain,  n.]  1.  To  fall  in  drops  from  the  clouds,  as  water  ; 

—  used  mostly  with  it  for  a  nominative  ;  as,  it  rains. 

2.  To  send  down  rain  ;  as,  the  sky  rained. 

3.  To  fall  or  drop  like  water  from  the  clouds;  ns,  tears 
rained  from  their  eyes  ;  bullets  rained  all  round  them. 

rain,  V.  t.  1.  To  pour  or  shower  down  from  above. 

Behold,  I  will  ram  bread  from  heaven  for  you.  Er  xvi.  4. 


Rainbow  Trout. 


2.  To  bestow  in  a  profuse  or  abundant  manner  ;  to  yield 
or  shed  copiously ;  as,  to  rain  favors ,  to  rain  tears,  like 
rain  from  the  clouds. 

to  rain  cats  and  dogB,  or  to  rain  pitchforks,  to  rain  very  heav¬ 
ily.  Colloq. 

rain'band  (ran'bSnd'),  n.  Physics  ti*  Meteor.  A  dark 
band  in  the  yellow  portion  of  the  solar  spectrum  near  the 
sodium  line,  caused  by  watery  vapor  in  the  atmosphere, 
and  hence  sometimes  used  in  weather  predictions, 
rain  bird-  Any  of  numerous  birds,  mostly  of  the  cuckoo 
family,  supposed  to  augur  rain  by  their  cries  ;  as.  a  The 
American  black-billed  and  yellow-billed  cuckoos,  b  A 
West  Indian  ground  cuckoo  of  the  genus  Saurothera. 
Jamaica,  c  The  koel  of  India  (Eudynamys  honorata).  d 
A  South  American  cuckoo  of  the  genus  Play  a.  e  The 
green  woodpecker.  Local ,  Eng. 
rain'bow'  (ran'bo'),  n.  [AS.  regnboga ,  akin  to  G.  regen- 
bogen.  SeeRAiN;  bow  anything  bent.]  1.  A  bow  or  arc  ex  - 
hibiting,  in  concentric  bands,  the  several  colors  of  the 
spectrum,  and  formed  opposite  the  sun  by  the  refraction 
and  reflection  of  the  sun’s  rays  in  drops  of  rain  ;  also,  a 
similar  arc  formed  by  the  moon,  or  some  other  source  of 
light,  or  one  formed  in  spray,  mist,  etc.  In  the  case  of  the 
ordinary  rainbow,  or  primary  rainbow,  the  effective  rays 
are  refracted  on  entering  eacli  drop,  reflected  from  its  inte¬ 
rior  surface  and  refracted  again  on  emerging,  thence  pass¬ 
ing  to  the  observer's  eye.  The  red  is  seen  on  the  outside 
edge  of  the  bow.  Also  there  is  often  seen  another  larger 
bow,  the  secondary  rainbow,  concentric  with  and  near  the 
first.  Its  formation  differs  from  that  of  the  primary  bow 
m  that  there  are  two  internal  reflections,  it  is  much  fainter, 
and  it  has  the  red  on  the  inside  edge.  Faint  colored  arcs 
sometimes  seen  next  the  primary  or  secondary  bow,  due 
to  interference,  are  supernumerary,  or  spurious,  rainbows. 

2.  A  bow  or  arc  of  light  formed  by  reflection  from  drops 
of  water  too  minute  to  give  the  concentric  bands  of  color 
of  the  ordinary  rainbow  ;  —  called  also  white  rainbow. 

3.  Any  of  several  gorgeous  fork-tailed  Andean  humming 
birds  of  the  genus  Diphlogsenn. 

rain 'bow  ,  v.  t.  ;  r  ain'eowed'  (-bod')  ;  rain'bow'ing.  To 
make  like  a  rainbow  ;  to  give  the  form  or  attractiveness 
of  a  rainbow  to  ;  as,  rainbowed  hopes, 
rainbow  trout.  A  stout-bodied  trout,  with  a  large  head 
but  small 
mouth  and 
r  e  1  a  t  i  v  e  1  y 
large  scales, 
several  vari¬ 
eties  of  which 
occur  in  the 
mountain 
streams  of 
California 

and  Oregon.  The  typical  form  (Sat mo  irideus)  is  hand¬ 
somely  colored  and  profusely  sprinkled  with  round  black 
spots.  A  variety  of  it  IS.  i.  shasta) has  been  extensively  in¬ 
troduced  into  other  regions. 

rain'drop'  (ran'drop'),  n.  [AS.  renilropa ,  for  regndi opa.] 
A  drop  of  rain. 

rain'fall'  (-f61'),  n.  A  fall  or  descent  of  rain  ;  the  water, 
amount  of  water,  that  falls  in  rain  (or  in  rain,  snow,  etc.), 
usually  measured  by  the  depth  in  inches, 
rain  forest.  Phytogeog.  A  tropical  woodland  in  which  the 
annual  rainfall  exceeds  forty  inches.  It  is  characterized 
by  lofty  evergreen  trees,  lianas,  and  herbaceous  and 
woody  epiphytes.  Cf.  monsoon  forest. 
rain  gauge  or  gage.  All  instrument 
for  measuring  the  quantity  of  rain 
that  falls  at  a  given  place  and  time  ;  a 
pluviometer ;  an  ombrometer, 
rain  tree.  An  ornamental  tropical  mi- 
mosaceous  tree  ( Pi/heco/obium  sa- 
tnan),  with  bipinnate  leaves  and  glo¬ 
bose  clusters  of  flowers  with  crimson 
stamens. 

rain  water.  Water  falling  or  fallen 
as  rain,  that  has  not  had  an  opportu¬ 
nity  to  collect  soluble  matter  from  Q,trrio1 
the  soil,  and  is  therefore  quite  soft.  SofeauieS  « 
raln'y  (ran'I),  a.  ;  rain'i-er  (-i-er)  ;  ah.pld  Receiver;  6 
RAIN'I-EST.  [AS.  renig,  for  regnig .]  Receiving  Reservoir; 
Abounding  with  rain  ;  wet ;  showery.  c  Overflow  Attach 
rainy  day,  a  period  of  want  or  need.  ment.  (r’c) 
raise  (raz),  v.  t. ;  raised  (razd)  ;  rais'ing  (raz'Tng).  [ME. 
r risen,  of  Scand.  origin  ;  cf.  Icel.  reisa ,  causative  of  risa  to 
rise.  See  rise;  cf.  rear  to  raise.]  1.  To  cause  to  rise 
up,  or  assume  an  erect  position  or  posture  ;  to  set  up  ;  to 
make  upright  ;  as,  to  raise  a  mast  or  flagstaff.  Hence  :  a 
To  cause  to  spring  up  from  a  recumbent  position,  from  a 
state  of  quiet,  or  the  like  ;  to  awaken  ;  arouse. 

They  shall  not  .  .  be  raised  out  of  their  sleep.  Job  xiv  12. 
b  To  rouse  to  action;  to  stir  up;  to  incite  to  tumult, 
struggle,  or  war  ;  to  excite  ;  as,  to  raise  the  town. 

lie  commandeth,  and  raiseth  the  stormy  wind  Ps.  evii  25. 
C  To  make  angry  or  excited,  as  a  person.  Scot,  d  To 
bring  up  from  the  lower  world  ;  to  call  up,  as  a  spirit  from 
the  world  of  spirits  ;  to  recall  from  death  ;  to  give  life  to. 

Why  should  it  be  thought  a  thing  incredible  with  you,  that 
God  should  raise  the  dead  't  Acts  xxvi.  8 

2.  To  cause  to  arise,  grow  up,  or  come  into  being  or  to  ap¬ 
pear  ;  to  give  rise  to  ;  to  originate,  produce,  cause,  effect, 
or  the  like.  Hence :  a  To  form  by  the  accumulation  of 
materials  or  constituent  parts  ;  to  build  up  ;  to  erect. 

I  will  raise  forts  against  thee.  Is.  xxix.  8. 

b  To  bring  together  ;  to  collect  ;  levy  ;  to  get  together  or 


obtain  for  use  or  service  ;  as,  to  raise  money,  troops,  c  To 
cause  or  procure  to  be  produced,  bred,  or  propagated ; 
to  grow  ;  as,  to  raise  corn,  barley,  hops,  etc.  ;  to  raise 
cattle.  In  some  parts  of  the  United  States,  notably  in 
the  Southern  States,  raise  is  also  commonly  applied  to  the 
rearing  or  bringing  up  of  children,  d  To  bring  into  being; 
to  produce  ,  to  cause  to  arise,  come  forth,  or  appear ;  — 
often  with  up. 

I  will  raise  them  up  a  prophet.  Dent  xviii.  18. 
6  To  give  rise  to  ;  to  set  agoing  ;  to  occasion  ;  start ;  origi¬ 
nate;  as,  to  raase  a  smile  or  a  blush;  to  raise  a  racket  or  row. 

Thou  shalt  not  raise  a  false  report.  Ex.  xxiii.  1. 
f  To  give  vent  or  utterance  to  ;  to  utter  ;  to  strike  up. 

Soon  as  the  prince  appears,  they  raise  a  cry.  Dryden. 
g  To  bring  to  notice  ;  to  submit  for  consideration  ;  as,  to 
raise  a  point  of  order  ;  to  raise  an  objection. 

3.  To  cause  to  rise  ;  to  elevate  ;  heave  ;  as,  to  raises  stone 
or  weight.  Hence:  a  To  bring  to  a  higher  condition  or  sit¬ 
uation  ;  to  elevate  in  rank,  dignity,  or  the  like  ;  to  promote; 
exalt  ;  advance;  enhance;  as,  to  raise  the  price. 

This  gentleman  came  to  be  raised  to  great  titles.  Clarendon. 
b  To  increase  the  strength,  vigor,  or  vehemence  of  ;  to 
excite  ;  intensify ;  invigorate  ;  heighten  ;  as,  to  raise  the 
pulse  ;  to  raise  the  voice  ;  to  raise  the  spirits  or  the  cour¬ 
age  ;  to  raise  the  heat  of  a  furnace,  c  To  elevate  in  degree 
according  to  some  scale  ;  as,  to  raise  the  pitch  of  the 
voice  ;  to  raise  the  temperature  of  a  room,  d  To  cause  to 
increase  in  size  or  amount;  specif.,  of  negotiable  paper, 
to  increase  fraudulently  the  nominal  value  of,  by  changing 
the  writing,  figures,  or  printing  in  which  the  sum  payable  is 
specified,  e  In  poker  and  similar  games,  to  wager  more 
than  (another  player,  or  another  player’s  bet). 

4  To  cause  to  rise,  or  expand  upward,  as  by  the  effect  of 
leaven  ;  to  make  light  and  spongy,  as  bread  by  the  use 
of  yeast,  or  thicker,  as  hides  by  steeping  in  a  fermenting 
liquor. 

5.  To  end  the  operation  of,  as  if  by  lifting  away  ;  as,  to 
raise  a  siege  ;  to  raise  an  injunction  ;  to  raise  a  blockade. 
6  Naut.  a  To  cause  (the  land  or  any  other  object)  to  rise 
above  the  horizon  and  so  appear  to  view,  or  to  6eem  higher, 
by  drawing  nearer  to  it ;  as,  to  raise  the  Needles  or  Sandy 
Hook,  b  To  let  go,  or  loosen  ;  as  in  the  command,  Raise 
tacks  and  sheets.  In  the  United  States  navy,  ?ise. 

7-  Law.  To  institute,  create,  or  establish  ;  as,  to  raise  a 
use,  that  is,  to  create  it. 

8  To  dress  or  bring  up  by  use  of  the  teasel,  as  nap  of  cloth. 
Syn.  —  Raise,  lift,  elevate,  exalt,  heighten,  enhance 
are  often  variously  interchangeable.  As  compared  with 
lijt,  raise  commonly  suggests  the  bringing  of  something 
to  a  vertical,  or  to  its  original,  position  ;  to  lift  is  rather 
to  bring  up  from  the  ground,  often  with  the  implication  of 
weight  overcome  ;  as.  to  raise  a  telegraph  pole  (i.  e.,to  set 
it  on  end),  to  lift  a  telegraph  pole  (i.  e.,  to  pick  it  up  from 
the  ground);  to  raise  the  fallen;  "Lift  up  your  hearts” 
(Bk.  of  Com.  Prayer).  To  elevate  (both  lit.  and  fig.)  is 
esp.  to  raise  above  the  usual  position,  attitude,  or  state ; 
to  exalt  (chiefly  fig.)  is  to  elevate  in  rank,  power,  or  the 
like  ;  the  word  often  implies  such  elevation  of  spirits  as 
accompanies  high  emotional  or  nervous  tension  ;  as,  to 
elevate  the  grade  of  a  street;  cf.  an  elevated  railroad,  an 
elevated  style,  elevation  of  temperature;  “He  that  hum- 
bleth  himself  shall  be  exalted  ”  {Luke  xiv.  11) ;  “all  the  in¬ 
tensity  of  feeling  which  exalted  me  ”  {Richard  Jefferies) ; 
cf.  “  a  nervous  exaltation  which  made  her  frame  as  respon¬ 
sive  as  a  bit  of  finest  Venetian  crystal”  ( G.  Eliot).  To 
heighten  is  esp.  to  intensify  ;  enhance  often  adds  the  im¬ 
plication  of  a  raising  in  value  or  attractiveness;  as,  “to 
a  subtle  sense,  a  sens e.  heightened  by  sympathy  ”  {Louell) : 
“The  water  .  .  .  heightens  the  poetical  associations” 
(Byron);  “those  little  rubs  which  Providence  sends  to  en¬ 
hance  the  value  of  its  favors”  ( Goldsmith );  “  glooms  that 
enhance  and  glorify  this  earth”  {M.  Arnold).  See  increase, 

HEAVE  ;  cf.  RISE,  ASCEND. 

to  raise  Cain,  the  devil,  the  mischief,  Ned,  etc.,  to  cause 
great  mischief  or  wrongdoing  ;  to  cause  a  great  disturb¬ 
ance;  to  make  great  trouble.  SUmy.—  to  r.  steam,  to  pro¬ 
duce  steam  of  a  required  pressure,  —  to  r  the  dead,  a  To 
arouse  the  soundest  of  sleepers,  to  wake  the  dead,  b 
Naut.  To  lift  the  anchor  from  the  bottom.  Cant.  —  tor. 
the  wind,  a  To  cause  a  wind  to  blow,  b  To  procure  ready 
money  by  some  shift.  Slang. 
raise  (raz),  n.  1.  Act  of  raising,  or  the  thing  raised. 

2  Mining  A  shaft  driven  from  below  upward  ;  — called 
also  upraise.  U.  S.  See  mine,  J/tust. 
raised  (razd),prel.  dc p.p.  of  raise.  Specif. :  p.  a.  1.  Lift¬ 
ed  up  ;  projecting  above  the  surrounding  surface  ;  as,  raised 
or  embossed  metal  work. 

2.  Cookay.  Leavened,  made  light,  as  with  leaven,  or 
yeast;  —  commonly  used  of  bread,  cake,  etc.,  so  made 
light,  as  distinguished  from  that  made  light  with  cream  of 
tartar,  soda,  etc.  See  raise,  v.  4. 

3.  Having  a  pattern  of  figures  in  relief  formed  by  the 
nap  ;  —  said  of  velvet. 

raised  and  sunken  system,  Shipbuilding ,  a  method  of  secur¬ 
ing  the  outer  plating  of  a  vessel  by  having  alternate  strakes 
overlapping  and  riveted  to  the  adjacent  strakes.  —  raised 
beach,  a  beach  formation  above  the  level  of  wave  action.  —  r. 
point,  a  Venetian  needle-point  lace  of  rich  and  bold  design 
in  raised  work,  with  a  heavy  cordonnet  and  delicate  con¬ 
necting  brides.  —  r. -quarter-deck  vessel.  See  deck,  n.,  2.—  r. 
satin  stitch.  See  satin  stitch.  —  r.  stitch.  =  plush  stitch. 
—  r.  table.  Arch.  &  Sculp.,  a  raised  or  projecting  member 
of  a  flat  surface,  large  in  proportion  to  the  projection, 
ral'sin  (ra'z’n),  n.  [F.  raisin  grape,  raisin,  L.  racemus 


Scot  .  to  fill  the  soles  of  (shoes) 

with  iron  nails  in  rows. 
rail.?i.  A  railing,  or  taunting.  R 
rail.  v.  i.  1.  To  travel  by  rail. 

2  To  fish  with  a  hand  line  over 
the  mil  of  a  vessel.  Colloq. 
rail 'bird  ,  ??.  1.  A  rail,  esp.  the 
Carolina  rail  U.  S. 

2.  N.  Y.  Stock  Exchange.  See 
subscriber.  Slang. 

3.  See  horse  watcher.  Cant. 

rail  chair.  =  chai r,  h.,  6. 
raild  Hailed.  Ref.  S/>. 
rail'er,  n.  One  who  rails,  or  re¬ 
viles.  [  -  rail'ing-ly.  adr.  1 
rail'ing,  /).  /jr.  Sr  vb.  n.  of  rail  | 
rail'less,  <i.  See  less 
tirailleur'  (ra'yflr'),  ??.  (F] 

A  hanterer  ;  jester  ;  mocker, 
rail'lier,  n  [rail/y,  v.  4-  -er.J 
Rallier;  jester.  Ohs 

rail'ly  (ral't),  n.  [rail n  cloak  4- 
2d-?/.J  A  woman’s  jacket  Scot. 
rail'ly,  v  ».  (See  rally  to  ban¬ 
ter.]  To  jest ;  mock  Obs  — 
t\  t.  To  rally  ;  ridicule.  Obs. 
rail  plate.  A  plate  used  for  a 


rail  or  runway.  Cf.  tram  plate 

rail 'road  er,’/?  A  railroad  em¬ 
ployee  or  official.  (J.  S. 
railroad  euchre.  Euchre  with 
four  players  and  any  provision 
tor  rapid  scoring,  esp.  allowing 
a  player  to  take  his  partner’s 
best  card  for  a  lone  hand, 
rail'road  ing. »?.  Theconstruct- 
ing  of,  or  work  upon,  a  railroad. 
Collog.,  r.  S. 
rail'road  ish,  a.  See  -ism 
railroad,  or  railway,  pen.  A 
drawing  pen  for  making  a  pair 
of  parallel  lines, 
rail'road  ship.  w.  See  ship. 
Rail'-split  ter.  The  Abraham 
Lincoln  (lMdiMK);  — in  allusion 
to  his  having  spent  some  time 
(18.30)  in  splitting  fence  rails, 
rail' way  y  v.  i  6ft.  To  railroad. 
Enq. 

rall'way  less.  a.  See  -less. 
railway  slide-  A  traverse  table. 
Enq. 

raim,  v.  t.  I  OF  raembre,  L. 
redimere .]  To  ransom  or  exact 


ransom  from  ;  to  plunder  ;  also, 

to  have  or  get  under  (one’s)  con¬ 
trol  or  rule.  Obs. 
ral 'ment.  ?•  t.  To  apparel.  Obs. 
rai'ment  leas,  o.  See -less. 
raimson.  ransom. 
rain.  +  raion,  rank,  rein. 
rain.  Obs.  or  dial.  Eng.  var.  of 
R  E  ION. 

rain.??  (Cf.  Iccl.  rein  ]  A  strip 
or  ridge  of  land:  a  furrow  be¬ 
tween  ridges.  Cf.  KEAN.  Obs. 
or  Dial.  Eng. 

rainbow  darter.  A  bright-col¬ 
ored  darter  (  Etheostonm  catrule- 
u in)  of  the  Mississippi  Valley ;  al  - 
so.  any  of  certain  allied  species, 
rainbow  flower  The  iris, 
rainbow  herring.  A  brilliantly 
colored  smelt  ( Osnierns  dentex) 
of  the  Bering  Sea  region, 
rainbow  moss.  A  large-growing 
cultivated  species  of^club  moss 
(  Selaginella  uncinata). 
rainbow  parrot  fish.  Any 
bright-colored  parrot  fish  of  Ber¬ 
muda  and  the  West  Indies,  esp. 


S/mrisoina  viride  and  Scorns 
rrtnla.  (loosestrife  | 

rainbow  weed-  The  purple| 
rainbow  wrasse,  ^ee  wrasse. 
rain'bow  y  ( ran'bo/'I),  «.  Like 
a  rainbow. 

rain  chamber.  Metal.  A  cham¬ 
ber  where  fumes  are  condensed 
by  means  of  spray* 
rain 'coat',  ??.  Acoat  of  special 
make  to  wear  in  the  rain 
rain  crow  The  black-billed  or 
the  yellow-billed  cuckoo.  U.  S. 
raind.  Rained.  R>f.  Sn- 
rain 'deer7.  +  reindeer. 
rain  doctor.  A  priest  or  sorcer¬ 
er  among  savage  peoples  who 
professes  to  be  able  to  cause  rain, 
raine.  •(*  rain,  reign,  rein. 
rain'er.  ??.  One  that  rains, 
raines.  ??.  Also  cloth  of  Raines 
A  fine  linen  or  lawn  made  at 
Rennes.  Brittany  Obs. 
Rain'ey’s  cor'pus-cles  (ran'- 
TZ)  /.no/ .  See  S  A  KCOCYST!  DKA. 
rain  fowl,  a  The  channelbill 
cuckoo  {Scythro/js  novse-hol lan- 


dim)  of  Australia,  b  The  green 

woodpecker.  Local,  Eng. 
rain'ful,  a.  See -fi  l. 
rair.ge.  +  range. 
rain  glass-  Barometer  (rainy  I 
rain'i-ly  (ran'T-lT),  ad  v.  of| 
rain'i  ness,  ??.  See  -ness. 
raink.  +  rank,  (less  ness,  n  I 
rain 'less.  a.  See -less  —  rain'-| 
rain  maker.  A  person  claiming 
to  be  aole  to  cause  rain.  —  rain 
making. 

rain  pie.  The  green  woodpecker. 
Local.  Eng. 

rain'-proof ,  a.  Rain-tight, 
rain  quail.  A  migratory  Indian 
quail  (  Cot  urn  i  .r  coromandelica ). 
rain  rot-  Veter.  A  rare  skin 
eruption  attacking  sheep  in 
rainy  weather.  It  resembles 
scab*,  but  is  not  parasitic, 
rain 'storm',  ??.  A  storm  of  or 
with  rain.  (exclude  rain.j 

rain'-tight  .  a  So  tight  ns  to | 
rain'wash-  (ran'wfish'),??.  Rhys. 
Geog,  The  washing  away  of  ma¬ 
terial  by  rain  ;  also,  the  material 


so  transported. 

ra'ioid  (ra'yoid),  a  (See  Ra- 
jid.k; -oid.J  /on/.  Like  or  pert, 
to  the  rays(fi6hes).  —  ??  A  ray. 
raip  (rap).  Scot.  var.  of  roi*e. 
raipe.  +  reap. 
rair  +  rare;  rear,  to  raise, 
rair  (rar).  Scot.  &  dial.  Eng. 
var  of  roar. 
raird  rkrd. 
rais.  RACE;  rase.  r. :  RAISE, 
rais  A  ar.  of  keis,  chief, 
rais.  ??.,  )d.  of  ha.  Obs.  Seot. 
Rais  (rls),  n.jd.  A  Mongoloid 
people  of  Nepal,  speaking  Ki- 
ranti.  (ble  of  being  raised. ( 
rais'a-ble  ( riiz'd-b’l ),  a.  Capa-| 
raise  +  rase,  keise. 
raise  {Sent.  raz).  Obs.  or  Scot, 
pret.  of  rise. 

raise.  ??.  (Cf.  Icel  hreysi  a  heap 
of  stones  ]  A  cairn  or  mound. 
Dial.  Eng 

raise.  ?■  i.  1.  Rise  :  arise.  Obs. 
2  To  bring  up  matter,  as  phlegm 
or  blood,  as  by  coughing.  Collotf. 
rais'er,  ?i.  One  that  raises. 


food,  fo~ot ;  out,  oil ;  chair  ;  go  ,  sing,  igk  ;  then,  thin  ;  natjire,  verdure  (250) ;  K  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144) ;  boN  ;  yet;  zh  =  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Gcidh. 

Full  explanations  of  Abbreviations,  Signs,  etc.,  Immediately  precede  the  Vocabulary. 
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RAMBLE 


cluster  of  grapes  or  berries;  cf.  Gr.  pa£,  payos,  berry, 
grape.  Cf.  raceme.]  1.  A  grape,  or  bunch  of  grapes,  (tbs. 

2.  A  grape  of  a  special  type  dried  in  the  sun  or  by  artificial 
heat.  It  contains  a  high  sugar  percentage,  and  has  a  flavor 
quite  different  from  that  of  the  fresh  grape.  Raisins  were 
formerly  produced  only  in  the  Mediterranean  region,  but 
how  are  a  leading  product  of  California, 
raisins  of  the  sun,  sun-dried  raisins, 
rais'ing  (raz'Tng),  p.pr.  tCr  vb.  n.  of  raise.  Hence:  n.  1.  Act 
of  elevating,  as  in  setting  up,  exalting,  restoring  to  life, 
etc. ;  specif.  :  a  The  setting  up  of  the  previously  cut  and 
fitted  frame  of  a  building;  also,  a  raising  bee.  U.  S.  b  Ed¬ 
ucation  ;  training  ;  bringing  up.  Dial. 

2.  Yeast  or  leaven  for  dough,  or  a  batch  of  raised  dough, 
raising  board,  a  ribbed  board  used  in  graining  leather.  —  r. 
hammer,  a  hammer  with  a  rounded  face  used  in  raising 
sheet  metal.  —  r.  knife,  a  knife  used  to  form  cask  staves.  — 
r.  plate.  Arch..  =  TOP  plate. 

raisin  tree  The  common  red  currant  bush,  whose  fruit 
resembles  the  small  raisins  of  Corinth  called  currants.  Eng. 
I!  rai  son  nb'  (rg'zft'na'),  a.  [F.  raisonne ,  p.  p.]  Logical ; 
arranged  systematically,  or  according  to  classes  or  subjects ; 
as,  a  catalogue  raisonne  (which  see), 
raj  (raj),  n.  [Hind.ro/.  See  rajah.]  Reign  ;  rule  India. 
ra'jah,  ra'Ja  (ra'jd ;  277),  n.  [Hind,  raja ,  Skr.  rdjan , 
akin  to  L.  iex,  regis.  See  regal,  a.]  In  India,  orig.  a 
prince  or  king  ;  later,  also,  a  minor  chief  or  dignitary  ;  — 
used  as  a  title  of  noble  rank  for  Hindus,  and  .also  applied 
to  Malay  and  Javanese  chiefs. 

RaJ'put  (raj'poot;  raj'poot'),  n.  [Hind.  rajpUt ,  Skr. 
rajaputra  king’s  son.]  A  member  of  a  dominant  and  mil¬ 
itary  caste,  of  Kshatriya  rank,  numerous  in  northern  In¬ 
dia.  They  are  of  Indo-Aryan  race,  though  seldom  pure- 
blooded  outside  of  Rajputana. 

The  substantial  landholders  .  .  .  usually  break  off  from  the 
rest  and  set  up  as  Rajputs,  a  designation  which  outside  of  Raj¬ 
putana  proper  .  .  .  frequently  means  nothing  more  than  that  the 
people  using  it  have,  or  claim  to  have,  proprietary  rights  in  land. 

Census  of  India ,  llKJl. 

rake  (rak),  v.  i. ;  raked  (rakt);  rak'ing  (rak'Tng).  [AS. 
racian  to  take  a  course,  run.]  1.  To  move  forward,  esp. 
swiftly  ;  to  run  rapidly  ;  also,  to  gad  ;  rove.  Obs.  or  Dial. 

2.  To  pass  with  violence  or  rapidity  ;  to  scrape  along. 

Pas  could  not  stay,  hut  over  him  did  rake.  Sir  l*.  Sidney. 

3.  Hunting,  a  Of  a  hawk,  to  fly  after  game.  See  hawk, 
7t.,  1.  b  Of  dogs,  to  run  with  the  nose  to  the  ground. 

to  rake  out,  off,  or  away.  Falconry ,  to  fly  wide  of  the  quarry, 
rake,  n.  [Cf.  AS.  racu  hollow  path,  bed  of  a  stream,  or 
Icel.  rak  stripe,  streak.]  Scot,  tt*  Dial.  Eng.  1.  A  path  ; 
a  track,  rut,  or  groove  ;  specif.,  a  strip  of  land,  esp.  as  a 
range  for  cattle  or  6heep. 

2.  Swift  motion  ;  running.  Dare. 

3.  A  trip  or  excursion,  esp.  to  fetch  something;  hence,  a 
load,  as  of  a  cart. 

rake,  n.  [From  rakehell.  Oxf.  E.  D.]  A  dissolute  man 
or  (sometimes)  woman  ;  a  debauchee  ;  a  roue. 

An  illiterate  und  frivolous  old  rake.  Macaulay. 
rake,  v.  i.  To  act  the  rake  ;  to  lead  a  dissolute  life, 
rake,  v.  i.  <c- 1.  [Orig.  uncert. ;  cf.  Sw.  dial,  raka  to  reach.] 
To  incline  from  a  perpendicular  direction,  as  a  mast. 
rake,n.  [See  RAKE  to  incline.]  1.  Naut.  a  The  overhang 
of  a  vessel,  either  forward  or  aft.  Obs.  or  R.  b  The  slope 
or  inclination  of  the  stern  post  or  of  the  fore  part  of  the 
rudder,  c  The  run.  See  run,  ti.,  10  a. 

2.  The  inclination  of  anything  from  a  perpendicular  di¬ 
rection  ;  esp.,  the  inclination  of  a  mast,  funnel,  or  the  like. 

3.  Mech.  Angle  of  deviation  of  a  side  of  a  cutting  tool 
from  a  corresponding  side  of  a  rectangle  normal  to  the 
work.  See  clearance,  It  lust. 

4.  Mining.  A  fissure  or  gash  vein,  crossing  the  strata  ;  — 
called  also  rake  vein.  Eng. 

rake  (rak),  n.  [AS.  raca,  racu  ;  akin  to  OD.  rake ,  D.  raak, 
reeky  OHG.  rehho,  G.  rechen,  Icel.  reka  a  shovel,  and  to 
Goth,  rikan  to  heap  up,  collect,  and  perh.  to  Gr.  opeyen/ 
to  stretch  out,  and  K.  rack  to  stretch.  Cf.  reckon.]  1.  An 
implementof  husband¬ 
ry,  consisting  usual¬ 
ly  of  a  bar  with  pro¬ 
jecting  pegs  or  prongs, 
set  transversely  at  the 
end  of  a  long  handle, 
and  used  for  gathering 
hay  or  stubble, stirring 
and  spreading  earth, 
etc.  Hence,  any  of 
various  similar  de¬ 
vices,  often  on  wheels, 
designed  to  be  pulled  1  Common  Garden  Rake:  2  Dump 
by  horses.  Rake. 

2.  Any  of  various  implements  resembling  a  rake  (as  above) 
or  a  hoe,  as  for  mixing  plaster,  scraping  hides,  etc. 
rake.  v.  t.  [Partly  from  rake  an  implement,  partly  of  Scand. 


orig.  ;  cf.  Icel.  raka  to  rake  or  sweep  away,  to  shave,  Dan. 
rage  to  shave,  Sw.  raka  to  scrape,  to  shave.  See  rake  an 
implement.]  1.  To  collect,  stir,  etc.,  with  or  as  with  a  rake; 
as,  to  rake  hay  ;  to  rake  a  fire  with  a  poker;— often  with  up. 
2-  To  collect  or  draw  together  with  laborious  industry  ; 
to  gather  from  a  wide  space;  to  scrape  together;  as,  to 
rake  together  wealth  ;  to  rake  up  slanderous  tales. 

3.  To  cover  over,  as  with  earth  ;  to  bury.  Obs. 

4.  To  cover  (a  fire)  with  cinders,  etc.;  to  bank.  Dial. 

5.  To  scrape  or  scratch  with  a  rake  in  order  to  clear  off 
something  or  to  stir  up  the  soil ;  as,  to  rake  a  flower  bed. 

6.  To  scrape  or  scratch  as  if  with  a  rake  ;  to  rub,  touch,  or 
run  lightly  over  ;  to  pass  over  quickly  and  lightly. 

Like  clouds  that  rake  the  mountain  summits.  Wordsworth. 
Specif.  :  a  Building.  To  remove  (loose  mortar),  as  by 
scraping,  preparatory  to  pointing,  —  often  with  out.  b 
Far.  To  remove  obstructing  excrement  from  the  rectum 
of  (a  costive  horse)  by  means  of  the  hand. 

7.  To  search  through  ;  to  scour  ;  ransack. 

The  statesman  rakes  the  town  to  find  a  plot.  Swift. 
8  Mil.  To  fire  in  a  direction  with  the  length  of  ;  to  enfi¬ 
lade  ;  to  fire  upon  (a  ship)  so  that  the  missiles  range  the 
length  of  the  deck. 

9.  Falconry.  To  attack  while  flying, 
rake  (rak),  v.  i.  To  use  a  rake,  as  for  searching  or  for  col¬ 
lecting  ;  to  scrape  ;  to  search  minutely. 

One  is  for  raking  in  Chaucer  lor  antiquated  words.  Dryden. 
rake'lielL  (riik'ligl'),  n.  [ rake  to  scrape  -f-  hell.]  A  lewd, 
dissolute  fellow  ;  a  debauchee  ;  a  rake, 
rake'hell',  rake'helTy  (-1),  a.  Dissolute  ;  wild;  rakish, 
rak'er  (rak'er),  n.  [See  rake  to  scrape.]  1.  One  that 
rakes  ;  as  :  a  A  person  who  uses  a  rake,  b  A  machine 
for  raking  grain  or  hay.  C  A  gun  so  placed  as  to  rake  an 
enemy’s  ship.  Rare,  d  An  iron  bar  with  pointed  steel  ends 
bent  at  right  angles  in  opposite  directions,  used  for  raking 
out  old  mortar  inwalls  before  pointing,  e  A  raft  dog  sim¬ 
ilarly  shaped.  1  In  some  saws,  one  of  a  number  of  short 
teeth,  with  deep  gullet  and  considerable  rake,  interspersed 
among  the  other  teeth  to  clean  out  the  kerf. 

2.  Building.  Any  of  a  number  of  shores,  except  the  bottom 
innermost  one,  propping  up  a  wall.  See  shoring,  Illust. 

3.  Zool.  Short  for  gill  raker. 

ra  ki',  ra'kee'  (r*Vke';  r&k'e),  n.  [Turk,  raqi  arrack.] 
A  kind  of  ardent  spirits  used  in  southern  Europe  and  the 
East,  distilled  from  grape  juice,  grain,  etc. 
rak'ing  (rak'ing),  p.  pr.  <£*  vb.  n.  of  rake.  Hence:  n. 

1.  Act  of  using  a  rake  ;  also,  a  space  gone  over  with  a  rake, 
the  work  done,  or  the  quantity  of  hay,  grain,  etc.,  collected, 
by  going  over  a  space  with  a  rake. 

2.  Act  of  ransacking  or  searching ;  also,  a  censorious  at¬ 
tack  ;  a  scolding  ;  — often  with  down. 

raking  bond.  Masonry.  See  bond,  n.,  10  a.  —  r.  course.  Brick¬ 
laying ,  a  course  of  bricks  laid  diagonally  between  the  face 
courses  in  a  thick  wall,  to  strengthen  it.  —  r.  piece,  Theat., 
a  sloping  piece  of  scenery.  Now  Rare. 
rak'isk  (rak'Tsh),  a.  [See  rake  a  debauchee.]  Of  disso¬ 
lute  character,  looks,  or  habits  ;  lewd  ;  debauched, 
rak'ish,  a..  [See  RAKE  inclination.]  1.  Naut.  Having  a  smart 
appearance  indicative  of  speed  ;  — sometimes  used  to  sug¬ 
gest  an  illicit  character,  pirate  ships  formerly  often  hav¬ 
ing  raking  masts. 

2.  Jaunty;  showy;  dashing. 

||  rfile  (ral),  n.  [F.j  Med.  An  adventitious  sound,  usu¬ 
ally  of  morbid  origin,  accompanying  the  normal  respiratory 
sounds.  See  rhonchus. 

II  ral  len  tail'do  (raFlSii-tiin'do),  a.  <C-  adv.  [It.,  a.]  Music. 
Slackening  ;  with  a  gradual  decrease  in  tempo  ;  ritardando. 
Rarii-dae  (rXl'T-de),  n.  pi.  [NL. ;  Rallus  -f-  -ulseJ]  Zool. 
The  family  of  gruiform  birds  consisting  of  the  rails, 
crakes,  wekas,  coots,  gallinules,  and  allied  forms. 

Ral  lids'  (rdl'ya'),  n.  pi.  [F.,  p.  p.  pi.  See  rally,  v.  /.] 
A  French  political  group,  also  known  as  the  Constitutional 
Right  from  its  position  in  the  Chambers,  mainly  monarch¬ 
ists  who  rallied  to  the  support  of  the  Republic  in  obedience 
to  the  encyclical  put  forth  by  Pope  Leo  XIII.  in  Feb.,  1892. 
ral'li-form  ( rai'T-f6nn),  a.  [Rallus -f-  -form.]  Zool.  Like, 
or  related  to,  the  rails  ;  pertaining  to  the  Ral  li-for'mes 
(-fSr'mez),  a  group  consisting  in  recent  classifications  of 
the  Rallidfe  and  Heliornithidae. 

Ral-li'lUO  (rft-li'i  e),  7i.pl.  [NL. ;  RuIIub  -f-  -inpe.]  Zool. 
The  typical  subfamily  of  Rallidfe,  including  all  except  the 
coots  (Fulicinae),  and  sometimes  the  gallinules. 
ral'line  (rftl'in  ;  -In  ;  183),  a.  [NL.  rallus  rail  (bird).] 
Zool.  Pertaining  to  the  rails. 

Ral'lus  (r&i'fis),  n.  [NL  ,  fr.  F.  rale  rail.]  Zool.  The 
typical  genus  of  rails,  containing  slender-billed  forms,  as 
the  European  water  rail,  the  clapper  rail,  king  rail,  etc. 
ral'Iy  (rSFT),  v.  t. ;  ral'lied  (-Id) ;  ral'ly-ing.  [F.  ral¬ 
lies,  fr.  L.  re-  -f-  ad  ligare  to  bind.  See  ra-  ;  1st  ally.] 
1  To  collect  and  reduce  to  order,  as  troops  dispersed  or 


thrown  into  confusion  ;  to  gather  again  ;  to  reunite  ;  also, 
to  assemble  or  bring  together  lor  common  action. 

2.  To  arouse  to  action  ;  to  concentrate  the  energy  of ;  to 
revive ;  rouse  ;  as,  to  i ally  one’s  power  or  one’s  self. 

3.  Naut.  To  haul,  or  let  run,  sharply  in  a  specified  direc¬ 
tion  ;  as,  to  rally  in  (or  out)  a  sheet. 

ral'Iy  (rSl'I),  v.  i.  1.  To  come  into  orderly  arrangement  ; 
to  assemble  ;  unite  ;  also,  to  renew  order  or  united  effort, 
as  troops  scattered  or  put  to  flight ;  to  reassemble  ;  reunite. 

The  Grecians  rally ,  and  their  powers  unite.  Dryden. 

2.  To  collect  one’s  vital  powers  or  forces;  to  regain  health 
or  consciousness  ;  to  recuperate  ;  revive. 

3.  To  recover  strength  alter  a  decline  in  prices,  as  stocks. 
4  Tennis,  etc.  To  engage  in  a  rally  (see  rally,  n.,  3). 

ral'Iy,  n.  ;  pi  -lies  (-iz).  1.  Act  or  process  of  rallying. 

2.  A  political  or  other  mass  meeting.  Colloq.,  U.  S. 

3.  In  tennis,  rackets,  and  similar  games,  a  series  of  strokes 
ending  with  a  failure  to  return  the  ball. 

rally,  v.  t.  [A  later  form  than  rail,  fr.  F.  railler.  See 
rail  to  scoff.]  To  attack  with  raillery,  either  in  good 
humor  and  pleasantry,  or  with  slight  contempt  or  satire. 

Honeycomb  .  .  rallies  me  upon  a  country  life.  Addison. 

Syn.  —  Banter,  ridicule,  satirize,  deride,  mock, 
rally,  v.  i.  To  use  pleasantry,  or  satirical  merriment. 
Ralph  (rSlf  ;  in  British  usage  also  raf),  n.  [Earlier  Raf, 
Rauf ,  of  uncertain  origin  ;  cf.  Icel.  Urol fr,  and  F.  Raoul, 
LL.  Radulfus ,  Rodulfus ,  and  E.  Rodolphus,  Rulolfh.] 

1.  Masc.  prop.  name.  L.  Radulphus  (ra-dul'fOs). 

2  An  Independent  clerk,  the  attendant  of  Hudibras  ;  — 
also  called  Ra/pho.  See  Hudibras. 

3.  A  spirit  formerly  supposed  tojiamit  printing  houses. 
Ralph  Rois'ter  Dois  ter  (rois'ter  dois'ter).  A  blustering 
coxcomb,  the  butt  of  the  other  characters,  in  Nicholas 
Udall’s  comedy  of  this  name,  probably  acted  at  Eton  while 
he  was  headmaster  there  (1534-41),  but  not  printed  until 
1566.  It  is  the  earliest  known  English  comedy, 
ram  (rXm),  n.  [AS.  ramm ,  ram  ;  akin  to  OHG.  &  D.  ram, 
G.  dial,  ramm,  perh.  to  I<  el.  rarnr  strong.]  1.  A  male  sheep. 

2.  An  engine  of  war  used  for  butting,  or  battering.  Specif.: 
a  A  battering-ram.  b  In  ancient  war  galleys,  a  beak  pro¬ 
jecting  from  the  prow,  either  above  or  below  the  water  line, 
for  cutting  down  an  enemy's  vessel.  C  A  heavy  steel  or 
iron  beak  at  the  prow  of  a  steam  war  vessel  for  piercing  or 
cutting  an  enemy's  vessel ;  also,  a  vessel  with  such  a  beak. 

3.  A  hydraulic  ram. 

4  Mach.  Any  of  various  guided  pieces  for  exerting  con¬ 
siderable  pressure  or  for  driving  or  forcing  something  by 
impact;  as  •.  a  The  plunger  of  a  hydrostatic  press,  hy¬ 
draulic  elevator,  force  pump,  or  the  like,  b  The  recipro¬ 
cating  arm  or  piece  carrying  the  tool  box  in  a  shaping  or  a 
slotting  machine,  c  The  weight  or  monkey  which  strike* 
the  blow  in  a  pile  driver,  steam  hammer,  or  the  like. 

5.  [cup.]  Astron.  =  Aries,  1. 
ram,  v.  t. ;  rammed  (rSmd)  ;  ram'ming.  [Prob.  fr.  ram  a 
male  sheep.]  1.  To  butt  or  strike  against  violently  ;  esp., 
Nav.,  to  drive  a  ram  against  or  through,  as  a  ship. 

2.  To  fill  or  compact  by  pounding  or  driving  ;  to  stop  up; 
stuff  ;  as,  to  ram  a  gun.  “  Ramme  up  thine  ears.”  Quarles. 

3.  To  cram  (a  person  or  thing)  into  a  receptacle,  an  aper¬ 
ture,  or  the  like  ;  as,  to  ram  clothes  into  a  trunk. 

Ra'ma  (ra'ma),  n.  [Skr.  Rama.]  Hindu  Myth.  Either 
the  sixth,  seventh,  or  eighth  incarnation  of  Vishnu.  Of 
these  the  seventh,  Ra  ma-chan'dra  (-chfin'drri)  [Skr. 
Ramacandra ],  is  the  most  famous.  See  Ramayana. 

Ram  a  dan'  (rSm'a-dan'),  n.  [Ar.  ramadan ,  pron.  -zan  in 
Per.  &  Turk.;  properly,  the  hot  month.]  in  the  Mohamme¬ 
dan  year,  the  ninth  mouth,  on  each  day  of  which,  from  dawa 
to  sunset,  strict  fasting  is  practiced.  See  Mohammedan 
calendar.  Also,  the  fasting  itself, 
ra'ma  ra  ma  ( ra'md-  ra'ma  ;  col  log. 
rum'd-ruin'd),  n.  [Maori.]  A  New 
Zealand  myrtle  ( Myrlus  bullata). 

Ra  ma'ya  na  (ra-ma'yd-nd),  n.  [Skr. 

Ramayana.]  A  Sanskrit  epic  which 
details  the  life  nnri  adventures  of  Rama 
chandra,  his  winning  of  Sita  for  wife, 
the  rape  of  the  latter  by  the  demon  king 
of  Ceylon,  her  rescue  by  Kama  and 
Kama’s  final  translation  to  henven. 

ram'ble  (ram'b’l),  v.  i. ;  ram'bled 
(-b’ld);  ram'bling  (-bllug).  [Orig. 
uncert.;  cf.  ME.  romblmge,  p.  pr.] 

1.  To  walk,  ride,  or  sail,  from  place 
to  place,  without  any  determinate 
object  in  view  ;  to  roam  carelessly  or 
irregularly  ;  to  rove  ;  wander ;  as, 
to  ramble  about  the  city  ;  to  rumble 
over  the  world. 

2.  To  talk  or  write  discursively. 

3.  To  extend  or  grow  at  random. 

Syn.  — Ramble,  roam,  rove,  range,  prowl  agree  in  the 


||  raPsPnft'  (rft'ze'nft'),  n.  f K. ] 

Cookery.  Preserveof grapeswith 
other  fruit.  [orlike  raisins.  I 
rai'sin-y  (ra'z’n-Y),  a.  Having) 
raison.  raisin,  reason. 

||  ral  son'  d’etat'  (rft'zfiN'  da'- 
ta').  [F.J  Reason  of  state. 

N  rai  son' d’fi'tre  fda'tr’).  [F.J 
Reason  for  existence, 
raiss.  hack. 

rais'ty  ('/ml.  ras'tY).  Var.  of 
rkasty.  Ob*,  or  Dial.  Eng. 
rait.  Var.  of  keit. 
rait  (dial.  rat).  Var.  of  bet. 
Ohs.  or  Scot,  tf  Dial.  Eng. 
rait.  +RATK.  [racu  e, a  streak. I 
raitch  (rach).  Dial.  Eng.  of | 
raith  rath,  «  Sr  adv. 

raith  (rath),  n.  [Olr.  rathe , 
rdithe, or  Gael.  rntMe.l  A  quar¬ 
ter  of  a  year.  Scot.  [ravel.) 
rai'vel  (ra'v’l).  Scot.  var.  of| 
ral'yat,  ral  yat-wa'ri.  Vars.  of 
RYOT,  RYOTWAKI.  [S/l.  1 

ralz,  ralzd.  Raise,  raised.  Ref.  | 
raize.  Ohs.  or  Scot.  Sc  dial.  Eng. 
var.  of  raise. 
ra'ja.  Var.  of  rajah 
Ra\1ab  (roj'fib),  n.  lAr.]  See 
Moll  V M MEDAN  CALENDAR, 
ra'jah-ship,  n.  See -ship. 
rajah  silk.  A  somewhat  rough 
silk  fabric,  like  pongee,  having 
occasional  knots  in  the  thread 
and  nearlv  alike  on  both  sides 
rm'Jas(rfij'ds),n.  [Skr.]  Hindu 
Philos.  Passion. 


ra'Ja-shlp, //.  See -SHIP. 

Ra  jas  tha'nKrii  jds-tii'ne;  23b), 
n.  [Hind,  raj  fist  nun  king’s  pal¬ 
ace,  part  of  Rajputana.)  The 
Indo-Aryan  language  prevalent 
in  Rajputana  and  neighboring 
I  regions.  See  In do-Europkan. 
raj-ban'sl  (r a  j-b  0  N'se),  n. 
[llind.  rdjbanisl  of  royal  rnee.J 
A  member  of  an  extensive  Koch 
caste  of  Assam  and  Bengal. 
RaJ'i-dae  (r&j'Y-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.; 
L  rain  a  ray  +  -idae.  Cf.  ray 
the  fish  ]  Zool.  The  family  con¬ 
sisting  or  the  skates. 

Rai  ma  hal'  creep  er  (riiVmd- 
har  ).  [From  Raj  mafia/  Hills, 
Bengal,  India  ]  The  plant  Mars- 
deiiia  tenacissuna.  See  Maks- 
denia. 

Rajmahal  hemp.  Jetee  fiber, 
rajo-gu'na  (rfij'ft-gribn'a).  n. 
[Skr.  rajas  passion  -l  gnna  qual¬ 
ity.)  Thro*.  The  quality  in  na¬ 
ture  that  impels  to  action 
Raj  poot'.  Var  of  Ra.htt. 

rak.  RACK.  RAKE,  RECK, 

rak.  j>ret.  of  reke,  to  go.  Obs. 
rakcafc.  racket,  a  game, 
rake,  rack  ;  pret.  of  reke 
rake.  n.  [AS.  hrace,  hraca.] 
Throat :  maw.  Obs. 
rake  (rak).  Scot.  &  dial.  Eng 
var.  of  reach. 

rake'age  (rak'ftj),  n.  The  col¬ 
lection  made  by  raking.  Rare. 
rakee.  Var  of  raki. 


rake'hell  ish,  a.  =  rakehell 
rak'el  (dial.  rAk'’l).  Obs.  or 
dial.  Eng.  var.  of  rackle. 
rakelese.  ^  reckless. 
ra'kel-y.  a.  Rakehelly.  Obs. 
Ra'kem  ( ra'kpm )  /fib 
rakenteie.  n.  [AS.  racenttah  T 
A  chain  Obs. 

rake'-off',  n.  A  commission, 
profit,  or  rebate,  often  illegiti¬ 
mate,  received  by  a  nartv  to  a 
trnnsnction.  Shiny,  U.  S. 
rak'er-y  (rl  k'e  r-T  i.  De¬ 
bauchery  ;  lewdncss.  Rare. 
rake'Bhame'.  n.  [Cf.  rake- 
im  i  i  .  I  a  vile,  dissolute  ^  retch 
Obs.  —  rake'shamed  .  a.  Obs. 
rake'stale  ,n.  Also.  Obs.  or  Dial. 
Eng.,  rake'Bteel  .  rake 'stele  . 
The  stale,  or  handle,  of  a  ruku. 
raketeie.  +  rakexteik. 
rake  vein.  Minimi.  =«th  uake.4. 
rakh  <  run  ).n.  [Hind.]  An  uncul¬ 
tivated  tract  bearinggrass.  India. 
rakill.  +  rackle. 

Rakim.  Al.  See  Ai.Rakim. 
rak'lsh-ly.  adv.  of  rakish. 
rak'lsh-ness.  ».  See  -n  ess, 
ra'klt  (rii'kYt).  n.  [Malay.]  A 
large  bamboo  raft.  Sumatra. 
Rak 'kath  ( rfik 'fith ).  Bib. 
rakke.  +  rack. 
rakkett.  racket. 

Rak'kon  (rftk'Hn).  Bib. 
rakless  +  reckless. 
r  a  k's  h  a-s  a  (r  Q  k's  h  a-sa).  n. 
[Skr.  rafcs/itts.]  Hindu  Myth. 


A  class  of  gohlins  or  evil  spirits, 
ra'ku  ware  (rii'kdo).  [From  the 
Jap.  raku  (enjoyment)  engraved 
on  the  gold  seal  with  which  it 
was  stamped  in  the  16th  ccn 
turyj  A  Japanese  earthen¬ 
ware,  of  the  15th  or  16th  century, 
rough  and  with  a  dark  glaze 
rale.  +  kail. 
ralef.  +  relieve. 
ralesche  •]•  release,  v. 
ralish.  •]*  relish,  to  sing, 
rail.  Abbr.  Rallentando. 

Ij  ral  len-ta'to  ( ral/ien-tii't5).  a. 
[It.l  Music  =  rallentando 
ral'ler-y.  n.  Raillery  ;  also,  a 
plavful  act.  Ohs 
ral'li-ance  <rttl'Y-tfns),  n.  TSee 
rally  reunite.]  A  rallying.  R 
ral'll-er  (-fr),  n.  One  that 
rallies.  [Rallying.  Obs.  | 

r&l'li-ment.  n  [F.  raf//emenL]| 
ral'Iy.  n.  Raillery.  Rare. 
ral'Iy.  r.  t.  To  make  a  sudden, 
sharp,  or  loud  noise.  —  n  A 
noise,  esp.  a  sharp  one.  a6  of 
scolding.  Doth  Dial.  Eng. 
ralph  ( rftlf;  raf),  n.  [often  cap.] 
The  raven.  Loral,  Eng. 
ral'ston-ite  (r  6  l's  t  u  n-T  t).  n. 
[ After. J.  G.  Ralston  of  Norris¬ 
town,  Penn.]  Min.  A  fluoride  of 
aluminium,  sodium,  and  mag¬ 
nesium  in  octahedral  crystals, 
ralye.  +  rail.  [Dial.\ 

ram,  Mining.  Ore.  Obs.  or| 
ram,  v,  t.  To  rut ;  to  be  in 


heat  ;  —  said  of  rams.  Obs 
ram  (rim),  a.  [Cf.  Dan.  rain 
rank,  acrid.]  Rancid.  Dial.  Eng. 
Ram  Bib.  [ernv  of  Music. I 
R-  A  M.  Abbr.  Koval  Acad  | 
Ra'ma  ( rii'md).  Bib. 

Ram  a-dhan'.  Ram  ad  zan'. 
Var.  of  Ramadan. 
ram 'age  (rfim'ftj),  n  TF.,  fr. 
L.  ramus  a  branch.]  1.  Boughs 
or  branches.  [Obs.  I 

2.  Warbling  of  birds  in  trees.  | 
ram'age.  a.  [OF  ]  Wild  ;  un¬ 
tamed  :  —  orig  applied  to  hawks 
beginning  to  fly ;  hence,  unruly : 
frenzied  ;  also,  rough.  Obs.  — 
ram'age  ness,  n -  Obs. 
ramage.  n.  Ramagcness  ;  also, 
a  ramnge  hawk-  Obs 
ramage  hawk.  A  brnneher 
ra-ma'geou8.  a.  Ramage.  Obs. 
Ra'mah  (ra'md).  Bib. 
ramail.  +  rammei, 
Ra'ma-ism.  n.  Worship  of 
Rama.  —  Ra'ma-ite.  n 
ra'mal  (ra'nwl), ra'me-al  ( -mf- 
dl),  a  [L.  ramus  branch.]  Per¬ 
taining  to  a  ramus,  or  branch, 
ramallle.  Ramillie. 
ramanand.  4*  remen  ant. 
rama8s.  n.  [F.  ramas  a  collect¬ 
ing.  a  heap,  mass.]  Summary  ; 
resumfe.  Obs.  Scot. 
ramass.  t.  [F.  ramasser.  Cf. 
am  ass.]  To  gather  together  ;  to 
unite.  Obs. 

ram'ass  (rdm'&s),  v.  t.  [F.  ra¬ 


masser ,  fr.  ra  masse  sledge.  It. 

ramazza,  fr.  ramo  branch,  L. 
/•am?/*.]  To  carry  on  a  sledge 
of  branches,  as  in  the  Alps.  I- 
ra'mate  (ra'mflt),  a.  [L  ramus 
branch.]  Branched. 

Ra'math  (ra'mftth).  Bib. 
Ram'a  tha  (r&m'a-th«).  D. 
Bib.  [  Rib.  I 

Ra  ma-tha'im  (rff'md-thfi'im)  I 
Ra  ma  tha  im-so'phlm  (-«0  - 
fTm).  1 )  Bib.  [/<»&• 

Ram'a  them  (r  fi  m'd-t  h  e  m).| 
Ra'math  ite  (ra'mfith-It).  Bib. 
Ra  math-le'hl  (-le'hT).  Bib. 
Ra  math-miz'peh  (-niYz'pf); 
Bib.  [=  Ramadan. 

Ram  a  zan'  (r  ft  m'd-z  fi  n'),  n -I 
rambarre,  v.  t.  [F.  rembarrer.) 
To  force  back.  Obs. 
ram'beh  (rftm'bf ),  n  [Perh.  fr. 
Hind  rambha  plantain. J  The 
fruit  of  an  Asiatic  euphorbia- 
eeous  tree  ( Baccavrea  sapid  a) 
having  a  pulp  of  pleasant  flavor, 
ram'berge  (rftm'bfrj),  ».  [F., 
fr.  E.  row  -f  barge. J  A  large, 
swift  war  galley.  Hist. 
rara'bl.  Ramble.  Ref  Sp- 
||  ram'bla  (ram'bla),  n.  [Sp.] 
A  dry  ravine.  Rare 
ram'bld.  Rambled.  Ref.  Sp _ 
ram'ble.??.  [Cf.  hammel  rub¬ 
bish.]  Coal  Mining.  A  roof  ox 
shale  which  falls  as  the  coal  is 
mined.  [wander,  over.l 

ram'ble,  v.  t.  To  ramble,  or| 


ale,  senate,  c&re,  am,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofa  ;  eve,  event,  end,  recent,  maker ;  Ice,  Ill ;  old,  Sbey,  orb,  Sdd,  s6ft,  connect ; 

1  Foreign  Word.  f  Obsolete  Variant  of.  +  combined  with.  =  equals. 


use,  unite,  urn,  up,  circus,  menu ; 
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idea  of  movement  from  place  to  place  without  definite  ob¬ 
ject  or  goal.  Ramble  suggests  careless  wandering,  often 
for  pleasure  ;  fig.,  it  connotes  discursiveness  or  even  inco¬ 
herence  ;  roam  implies  greater  freedom  and  wider  range 
than  ramble  ;  as.  “  The  poor  creature  .  .  .  rambled  a  while 
in  the  fields  without  a  purpose  ”  (Stevenson) ;  of.  “a  too 
rambling  habit  of  mind”  (C i .  Eliot) ;  “  Like  us,  the  Libyan 
wind  delights  to  roam  at  large  ”  (M.  Arnold) ;  “  Let  the 
winged  Fancy  roam  ”  (Keats) ;  “  type  of  the  wise  who  soar, 
but  never  roam  ”  (  Wordsworth).  To  rove  is  to  roam  from 
point  to  point,  often  with  particular  zest ;  range  empha¬ 
sizes  the  idea  of  wide  space  covered  ;  as,  “  how  young  Co¬ 
lumbus  seemed  to  rove”  (Tennyson) ;  “  a  poet  .  .  .  happy 
to  rove  among  poetic  flowers”  (Cow per) ;  “talk  .  .  .  rang¬ 
ing  the  widest  horizons” (Mrs.  Humphry  Ward);  “  Through 
nature  and  through  art  she  ranged ”  (Swift);  cf.  “I’ve 
been  a  ranger  .  .  .  through  every  clime’’  (Keats).  Tc 
prowl  is  to  rove  stealthily,  esp.  in  search  of  prey  or  booty  ; 
as,  “  Now  goes  the  nightly  thief  prowling  about”  ( Cow- 
per);  “  Jackals  prowl  around  his  camp  fire”  (Mrs.  Hum¬ 
phry  Ward).  See  saunter,  wander. 

ramrole  (rSm'b'l),  n.  1.  A  going  or  moving  from  place  to 
place  without  any  determinate  business  or  object ;  an  ex¬ 
cursion  or  stroll  merely  for  recreation. 

Coming  home,  after  a  short  Christmas  ramble.  Swift- 

2.  Rambling  expression,  as  in  speech.  Bare. 
ram'bler  (rllm'bler),  n.  One  that  rambles  ;  specif.:  Hort. 
One  of  a  group  of  roses  of  which  the  crimson  rambler  is  the 
type  and  original  variety.  They  are  developed  from 
the  polyantha  roses,  and  have  high-climbing  stems  and 
very  large  clusters  of  small  or  medium-sized  flowers, 
ram'bllng  (-bling),/).  a.  Roving;  wandering  ;  discursive. 
—  ram'bling-ly,  —  ram'bling  ness,  n. 
ram  bu'tan  (rXm-boo'tan),  n.  [Malay  rambutan ,  fr.  ram- 
but  hair  of  the  head.]  1.  a  A  Malayan  fruit  closely  re¬ 
lated  to  the  litchi  nut.  It  is  bright  red,  oval  in  shape,  cov¬ 
ered  with  coarse  hairs  (whence  the  name),  and  contains  a 
pleasant  acid  pulp,  b  The  sapindaceous  tree  (N ephelium 
lappaceum ),  which  bears  this  fruit. 

2.  An  East  Indian  spiny  tree  (Flacourlia  ramontchi ),  or 
its  edible,  plumlike  fruit. 

razn'e  kin,  ram'e  quin  (ldtm'e-kTn),  n.  [F.  ramequin.] 

1.  A  preparation  of  cheese  with  bread  crumbs,  or  puff 
paste,  eggs,  etc.,  baked  in  a  mold  ;  —  usually  in  pi. 

2.  The  porcelain  or  earthen  mold  in  which  the  mixture  is 
baked  and  served  ;  by  extension,  any  dish  so  used. 

ra'ment  (ra'ment),  n.  [L.  ramenta ,  pi.,  fr.  radere  to 
scrape.]  1.  A  scraping;  a  shaving.  Obs. 

2.  pi.  Hot.  Ramenta. 

ra  men'tum  (rd-mgn'twm),  -ta  (-td).  [L.]  1.  Some¬ 
thing  scraped  off ;  a  scraping. 

2.  Hot.  One  of  the  thin  brownish  chaffy  scales  borne  upon 
the  leaves  or  young  shoots  of  many  ferns.  They  are  often 
fringed  or  laciniate,  and  consist  of  a  single  layer  of  cells, 
ram'ie  (rSm'e),  n.  [Malay  rami  Bcehmeria  nivea.]  1.  An 
east  Asiatic  urticaceous  plant  ( Bcehmeria  nirea ),  with 
broad  leaves  white  on  the  under  surface,  being  thus  dis¬ 
tinguished  from  rhea.  It  is  much  cultivated  for  its  fiber. 
2.  The  extensively  used  bast  fiber  of  this  plant.  It  is 
stronger  than  hemp,  has  a  silky  luster,  and  is  capable  of 
being  spun  and  woven  into  fine  fabrics, 
ram  i  fi-ca'tlon  (rSui'T-fi-ka'sh/m),  n.  [Cf.  F.  ramifica¬ 
tion.  See  ramify.]  1.  Bot.  Act  or  process  of  branching; 
also,  the  mode  of  arrangement  of  branches. 

2.  A  small  branch  or  offshoot  from  a  main  stock  or  chan¬ 
nel  ;  as,  the  ramifications  of  a  tree,  artery,  vein,  or  nerve. 

3.  A  division  into  principal  and  subordinate  classes,  heads, 
or  departments ;  also,  one  of  the  subordinate  parts  ;  as, 
the  ramifications  of  a  subject  or  scheme. 

ram'i  lorm  (rXm'T-f6rm),  a.  [L.  ramus  branch  -f-  -form.] 
a  Bot.  Having  the  form  of  a  branch,  b  Branched, 
rain'l-fy  (rSin'T-fl),  V.  t.  ;  -fied  (-fid) ;  -fy'ing  (-fl'Tng).  [F. 
ramifier ,  LL.  ramificare ;  L.  ramus  a  branch  -|-  -ficare  (in 
comp.)  to  make.  See  -fy.]  Tt>  cause  to  ramify  ;  to  divide 
or  spread  out  into  branches  or  ramifications, 
ram'i-fy  (-fl),  V.  i.  To  divide  repeatedly  or  spread  out 
so  as  to  form  branches,  subdivisions,  or  subordinate  parts, 
as  the  stem  of  a  plant ;  to  form  ramifications. 

Ram'il  lie  I  (rSm'T-lT),  n.  Also  Ram'i-lies,  Ram'il-lies 
Ram'i-lie  i  (-ITz).  [often  l.  r.]  Any  of  several  articles  or 
modes  of  dress,  as  a  plaited  wig  tied  at  the  back  with  a  bow 
of  ribbon  at  top  and  bottom,  a  kind  of  cocked  hat,  etc.,  for¬ 


merly  used  in  England;  —  60  called  in  honor  of  the  English 
victory  over  the  French  at  Ramillies  (1706) ;  —  chiefly  used 
adjectively. 

Ra'mism  (ra'mTz’m),  n.  The  logical  doctrines  of  Petrus 
Ramus  (1515-72),  who  opposed  Aristotelianism  and  inclined 
to  grammatical  and  rhetorical  distinctions.  —  Ra'mist 
(-mist),  n.  cl*  a.  —  Ra-mis'ti-cal  (rd-mTs'tT-kal),  a. 
Ramist  consonants.  The  letters  j  and  v;— ,so  called  be¬ 
cause  first  distinguished  from 
the  vowels  i  and  u  in  French 
writings  by  Ramus, 
ram'mer  (rSm'er),  n.  One  that 
rams  or  drives.  Specif.  :  a  An 
instrument  for  driving  anything 
with  force ;  as,  a  rammer  for 
driving  stones  or  piles  or  for  com¬ 
pacting  earth,  b  Ordnance.  A 
rod  for  ramming  home  the  pro¬ 
jectile  or  the  charge  of  a  gun.  It 
may  be  made  chiefly  of  wood  and 
operated  by  hand,  as  used  with 
United  States  seacoast  guns,  or 

entirely  of  metal  and  operated  m  fa  „ _ _ 

by  power,  as  used  with  large-cal-  Id  a  fnr  lTnB  r 

ihergunson  wa^bip8  dhJp  for 

ram  niisn  (-Ish),  a.  Like  a  ram  ;  cobblestones  ;  ('  Belgian, 
hence  :  a  Rank,  b  Lustful  ;  for  Belgian  blocks, 
lewd.  —  ram'mish-ly,  adv.  —  ram'mish  ness.  n. 
ra'mose  (ra'mos  ;  rd-mos' ;  277  :  see  -ose),  a.  [L.  ramosus , 
fr.  ramus  a  branch.]  Branched,  as  the  stem  or  root  of  a 
plant;  consisting  of,  or  having,  branches  or  lateral  divisions. 

—  ra'mose  ly,  adv.  —  ra-mos'i-ty  (ra-mos'T-ti),  n.  Bare. 
ra'mous  (ra'ums),  a.  a  Ramose,  b  Pertaining  to,  char¬ 
acteristic  of,  or  resembling,  branches. 

ramp  (ramp),  v.  i . ;  ramped  (rSmpt);  ramf'ing.  [F. 
ramper  to  creep,  OF.,  to  climb;  of  uncert.  orig.  Cf. 
rampant,  romp.]  1.  To  creep;  crawl.  Obs.  Oxf.  E.  D. 
2  a  To  be  rampant,  or  in  the  posture  of  a  beast  rampant 
in  heraldry,  b  To  stand  or  advance  with  forelegs  or  with 
arms  raised  as  if  in  menace,  anger,  or  excitement;  hence,  to 
move,  or  act,  furiously  ;  to  rage  ;  storm.  Spenser. 

When  she  cometh  home  she  rampeth  in  my  face.  Chaucer 

3.  To  climb  ;  to  creep  up  ;  —  used  esp.  of  plants  ;  also,  to 
grow  rapidly.  Bare  or  Dial.  Eng. 

With  clampers  and  tendrils,  they  [plants!  catch  hold,  .  .  .  and 
so  ramping  upon  trees,  they  mount  up  to  a  great  height.  Bay. 

4.  a  To  romp.  Bare  or  Dial.  Eng.  b  To  bound  ;  to  rush 
about  w  ildly  or  excitedly. 

The  wild  things  knelt, 

And  ramped  and  gloried.  Gilbert  Murray  ( Eunjiides). 

5.  Arch.  Of  a  wall,  to  rise  or  fall  to  a  higher  or  lower  level, 
ramp,  n.  [From  ramp  to  creep.]  Act  of  ramping  ;  esp., 

rearing  or  advancing  in  a  threatening  or  warlike  posture, 
ramp,  n.  [F.  rampe.]  1.  A  sloping  way;  specif.:  Fort. 
An  inclined  plane  serving  as  a  way  between  different  in¬ 
terior  levels,  esp.  between  the  parade  and  banquette. 

2.  Arch,  a  The  perpendicular  distance  between  the  spring¬ 
ing  lines  of  a  rampant  arch,  b  Any  sloping  member  other 
than  a  purely  constructional  one,  such  as  a  continuous  para¬ 
pet  to  a  staircase,  c  A  short  bend,  slope,  or  curve,  usually 
in  the  vertical  plane,  where  a  handrail,  coping,  or  the  like 
changes  its  direction.  Cf.  knee,  7  a 
ramp,  v.  1.  1.  To  furnish  with  a  ramp,  or  sloping  way. 

2.  To  bend  so  as  to  fit  to  a  ramp,  as  in  a  stair  rail, 
ramp'age  (rXm'paj ;  rSm'paj'),  n.  [See  ramp,  v.  t\]  Vio¬ 
lent  or  riotous  behavior  ;  a  state  of  excitement  or  passion  ; 
as,  to  be  on  the  rampage. 

ram  page'  (rXm-paj';  rkm'paj),  v.  i.  a  To  be  violent ;  to 
rage  ;  storm,  b  To  rush  about  excitedly  ;  to  act  wildly, 
ram-pa'geous  (rXtn-pa'jfis),  a.  Characterized  by  violence 
and  passion  ;  unruly  ;  rampant. 

In  the  primitive  ages  of  a  rampageous  antiquity  Galt. 

—  ram-pa'geous-ly,  adv.  —  ram  pa'geous  ness.  n. 
ramp'an-cy  (rXm'pan-sY),  n.  Quality  or  state  of  being 

rampant ;  exuberance  ;  extravagance. 

They  are  come  to  this  height  and  rampancy  of  vice  South. 
ramp'ant  (rSm'pdnt),  a.  [F.,  p.  pr.  of  ramper.  See  ramp, 
v.  z.]  1.  Tamping  ;  rearing  upon  the  hind  legs  with  fore¬ 
legs  or  paws  extended. 

2.  Specif.  ;  Her.  Standing  and  reared  up,  with  one  foreleg 
raised  above  the  other  ;  —  said  of  lions,  bears,  etc.  Barn- 


pant,  used  alone,  denotes  the  position  of  the  beast  with  its 
head  in  profile  and  usually  turned  to  the  dexter  side  of 
the  shield  with  the  dexter  forepaw  raised  above  the  other; 
when  facing  to  the  sinister,  the  other 
paw  is  uppermost.  Rampant  gardant  de¬ 
notes  rampant  but  full-faced ;  rampant 
regardant,  rampant  but  looking  back  over 
the  shoulder. 

3.  Threatening,  extravagant,  or  unre¬ 
strained  in  bearing,  manuer,  action,  etc. 

4.  Unchecked ;  exuberant  in  growth  or 
spread,  as  a  condition,  custom,  belief  ; 

as,  superstition  was  rampant.  . 

5.  Rank  in  growth,  as  plants.  L,on  RamPant* 

The  rampant  s>talk  is  of  unusual  altitude.  I.  Taylor. 

6.  Violently  ill-tempered  ;  rampageous.  Slang.  U.  S. 
rampant  arch  or  vault,  an  arch  or  vault  of  which  one  impost 
or  abutment  is  higher  than  the  other.  See  arch,  Must.  (13). 

ram'part  (rSm'part),  n.  [F.  rempart ,  OF.  rempar ,  fr.  rem- 
parer  to  fortify,  se  remparer  to  fence  or  intrench  one’s  self ; 
re-  re- -j -en-  (L.  in)  parer  to  defend,  parry,  prepare,  L. 
parare  to  prepare.  See  pare.]  1  .Fort.  A  broad  embank¬ 
ment  round  a  place,  on  which  the  parapet  is  raised.  It 
forms  the  substratum  of  every  permanent  fortification.  It 
is  built  just  inside  the  ditch,  usually  largely  of  earth  taken 
from  it,  and  should  be  wide  enough  to  permit  the  move¬ 
ment  of  men  and  guns  on  its  top  behind  the  parapet. 

2.  That  which  lortifies,  defends,  or  secures  against  attack 
or  intrusion  ;  a  defense  or  bulwark. 

Syn.  —  Rampart,  bulwark  are  here  compared  in  their  fig. 
uses.  Rampart  suggests  more  or  less  specifically  a  pro¬ 
tecting  w  all ;  bulwark  suggests  in  general  firm,  steadfast, 
or  powerful  defense;  as,  “whose  rampart  was  the  sea” 
(Nahum  iii.  8);  he  stood,  the  bulwark  of  our  liberties, 
ram'part,  v.  t. ;  ram'part-ed;  ram'part-ing.  To  surround 
or  protect  with  or  as  with  a  rampart  or  ramparts, 
ram'pi-on  (rXm'pi-wn),  n.  [Cf.  F.  rai ponce,  Sp.  ruiponce, 
reponche,  it.  raperonzo ,  raponzolo,  NL.  rapuntium;  of  un- 
cert.  origin.]  a  A  European  bellflower  {Campanula  rapun- 
culus ),  having  an  edible  tuberous  root,  used  as  a  salad,  b 
Any  herb  of  the  genus  Phyteuma.  c  The  lobelia.  Obs. 
ram'pire  (-p»r),  w.  [See  rampart.]  1.  A  rampart.  Archaic. 

2.  An  embankment ;  dam.  Obs. 

3.  A  raised  footpath  or  road;  a  highway.  Dial.  Eng. 
ram'pire.  v.  t.  To  fortify,  strengthen,  secure,  or  inclose 

with  or  as  with  a  rampart;  to  furnish  with  a  rampart; 
also,  to  close  ;  to  fix  firmly.  Archaic.  B.  Browning. 
ram'rod'  (r&m'r&d'),  n.  The  rod  used  in  ramming  home 
the  charge  in  a  muzzle-loading  firearm, 
ram'shack  le  (-shXk-’l),  a.  [Orig.  uncert.]  1.  Loose- 
jointed  ;  rickety  ;  tumble-down. 

My  lord  the  cardinal,  in  his  ramshackle  coach.  Thackeray. 
2  Rude  ;  dissipated  ;  disorderly  ;  unbalanced.  Dial.  Eng. 
ram'shack  le,  n.  a  A  ramshackle  thing,  b  A  rude,  ram¬ 
shackle  person.  Scot,  dr  Dial.  Eng. 
ram’s'-head'  (rSmz'hSd'),  n.  1.  A  delicate  orchid  ( Cy - 
prtpedium  arielinum)  of  the  northern  United  States,  hav¬ 
ing  a  brownish  flower  with  a  lip  suggestive  of  a  ram’s  head. 
2  A  seed  of  the  chick-pea. 

3.  j \aut.  A  large  halyard  block  on  the  mainmast  or  fore¬ 
mast.  Obs.  or  B. 

ram’s'-horn',  n.  1.  Fort.  A  low'  semicircular  work  situ¬ 
ated  in  and  commanding  the  ditch.  Obs.  or  B. 

2.  a  A  box  with  holes  in  the  sides,  in  which  fish  are 
washed,  b  A  net  with  stakes  to  catch  fish  that  come 
close  to  shore  with  the  tide.  Local ,  Eng. 

3.  The  cat’s-claw  Acacia  greggii.  U.  S. 

4.  A  crane  attachment  consisting  of  three  hooks  forged 
together  in  a  manner  suggesting  the  shape  of  a  ram’s 
horns,  used  as  a  crane  hook  ;  — called  also  double  hook. 

ram'son  (rSm'z’n  ;  rXm's’n),  n.  [AS.  hramsan ,  pi.,  akin 
to  G.  rams,  Sw.  rams,  rawulok  ;  cf.  Ir.  cream h ,  W.  craf, 
Gr.  Kpoyvov  onion.]  A  broad-leaved  species  of  garlic  (Al¬ 
lium  ursinum)  common  in  European  gardens;  also,  its 
bulbous  root,  used  in  salads  as  a  relish  ;  —  chiefly  in  pi. 
ram'sted  (-etgd),  n.,  or  ramsted  weed.  [Said  to  be  named 
for  the  person  who  introduced  it  into  the  United  States.] 
The  yellow’  toadflax,  or  butter  and  eggs, 
ram'til  (rSm'tll),  n.  [Bengali  ram-til.]  A  tropical  African 
asteraceous  shrub  (Guizotia  abyssinica )  cultivated  for  its 
seeds  (called  ramtil,  or  Niger,  seeds)  which  yield  a  valuable 
oil  used  for  food  and  as  an  illuminant. 


ram'boo  stan  (rttm'bdb-stin), 
ram  boo 'tan.  Vars.  of  kam- 
bi  tan. 

ram-booze'.  d*  rum  booze. 
ram 'bo-tan  (rftm'bO-t&u).  Var. 
of  rambutan. 

Ram'bou'illet'  (riiN'boo'yC'),  ». 
/From  Ramhouillct ,  Seine-et- 
Oise,  France.]  The  French 
tncrino  sheep. 

ram  bunc'tious  (r  a  m-b  fl  i)  k'- 
sliu.s),  a.  Wild  or  uncontrollable 
in  conduct;  unruly.  Slang ,  U.  S. 
rambnre.  n.  [F.*  rambour ,  fr. 
Rambures,  a  place  near  Amiens.  J 
A  kind  of  large, sour,  reddish  ap¬ 
ple.  Obs.  [Var.  of  rambutan. I 
ram'bustan  (rftm'bob-stan  ).| 
ram-bus'tious  ( rftm-btts'chtfs). 
Var.  of  rumbustious. 

R  A.  M.  C.  Abbr.  Royal  Army 
Medical  Corps. 

ram  cat.  A  mule  cat.  Dial.  Eng. 
ramd  Rammed.  Ri  f.  Sp. 
Romdam.  +  Ramadan. 
rame.  +  raim,  ram,  roam. 
rame  (ram),  n.  [OF'.]  A  branch, 
as  of  a  tree  or  shrub.  Rare. 
rame  (rum),  n.  A  skeleton;  — 
chiefly  pi.  Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 
rame,  v.  t.  [Cf.  Icel.  hreimr  a 
scream,  cry.]  To  shout  ;  to  cry 
aloud  ;  to  bewail  ;  talk  wildly'; 
rave.  Obs.  or  Scot.  Sr  Dial.  Eng. 

—  r.  t.  To  demand  or  question 
fretfully  ;  to  repeat.  Scot.  Sr 
Dint.  Eng. 

rame.  //.  [From  rame  to  shout.] 
A  repeated  wail  or  cry.  Scot. 
Sr  Dint.  Eng.  [attired. I 

ra-md'  (rd-mR'),  a.  [F.]  Her.  =| 
ra'me-al  (ra'm?-<ll),  a.  Ramal. 
Ra'me-an  (-rtn),  a.  =  Ramist. 

—  Ramean  tree  =  tree  of 
Porphyry. 

Ra'me-an,  n.  Ramist. 
ramed  (r&md),  a.  [Cf.  D.  raam 
frame.]  Having  the  frames, 
stem,  and  stern  post  adjusted  :  — 
said  of  a  ship  on  the  stocks. 


ram'ee.  Var.  of  ramie 
ramege.  +  ramagh. 
r&mel-  rammel. 
ram'el-lose  i  rilin'*  -16s),  a.  Bot. 
Bearing  little  branches 
ramen.  roam. 
ra-men'ta.  n.,pt.  of  r  amentum. 
ram  en-ta'ceous  (rfl  mV  n-ta'- 
shitH),  ra-men'tal  (rd-m6n'Wl), 
a.  Bot.  Covered  with,  consisting 
of,  or  resembling,  ramenta. 
ram  en-tif'er-ous  (rttm  <  n-tif'- 
fr-«s),  a.  [ ramenta  4-  -ferous.] 
Bot.  Bearing  ramenta. 
ra'me-ous  (ra'mfc-us),  a.  [L. 
rame  us.  J  Bot.  Ramal. 
ram'e-quin.  Var.  of  ramekin. 
rames  (ramz),  pi.  of  rame, 
a  skeleton. 

Ram  e-se'um  (r&m'f-se'tfm),  n. 
[NL.,  fr.  Raineses.  See  Kames- 
side.]  A  temple  or  monument 
erected  by,  or  in  honor  of,  a 
Ramesside  king. 

Ra-mes'se  (rd-mSs'f).  D.  Rib. 
Ram'es-sid  (rftm'e-sTd).  Var. 
of  Ramesside. 

Ram'e8-8ide  (-sTd  S  -sTd),  a.  Of 
or  pert,  to  the  kings  of  ancient 
Egypt  named  Rame  see,  esp. 
those  of  the  Wth  dynasty, 
founded  by  Ramoses  III.  about 
lL'OO  n.  c.  —  n.  A  king  of  the 
20th  Egyptian  dynasty, 
ra'mex'  (ra'mCks),  n.  [L.] 
Hernia. 

ram-fee'zled  (rdm-fc'z  Id),  a. 
Worn  out ;  exhausted.  Scot 
ramforce.  v.f.  [F.renforccr.]  To 
fortify;  barricade;  plug  up.  Obs. 
ram  gun'shoch  (rdin-gtln'- 
shftK),  a.  Harsh  ;  rough.  Scot. 
ram'head',  n.  1.  A aut.  A  hal¬ 
yard  block.  Obs. 

2.  A  clod  pate  ;  a  cuckold.  Obs. 

3.  A  lever;  uIpo.  an  arm  or  hook 
of  a  crane.  Obs. 
ram'head',  ».  t.  To  give  (one) 
horns  ;  to  cuckold.  Obs. 
ra'ml  (ra'ml),  n.,  pi.  of  ramus. 


Ra-mi'ah  (ra-ml'd)  Bib. 

ram'l-corn  (rftm'T-k6rn),  a.  [L 
ramus  bian^h  4-  cornu  horn.]  i 
Zobl.  Havingbranchedantennm. 
Ram'l-cor'nes  <  ram/,I-k8r'ncz  ; 
ri'mY-),  n.pl.  [NL.]  Zool.  A 
group  of  Ilemiptera  having 
branched  antennae. 

I  ramie  hemp.  Ramie, 
ra-mif'er-ous  (rd-mlf'5r-tcs),  a. 
[L.  rarrus  branch  +  -ferous.  ] 
Bot.  Ramose. 

ram'l-fi  -cate  (r&m'Y-fY-kat),  v.  i.  ' 
To  ramify.  Rare. 
ram'l-fied  (r  a  m'Y-f  T  d),  p.  a. 
[See  ramify.]  Branched, 
ram  i-flo'rous  (^fle'n/s  201 ),  a. 
i  [L.  ramus  4-  flos,rioris%  flower  ] 

I  Bot.  Flowering  on  the  branches, 
ra-mig'er-ous  (rd-mTJ'?r-ws),  a. 
[L.  ramus  a  branch  +  -gerous.) 
Rami  ferous.  Rare. 
ram'i-kin  (rSm'Y-kYn).  Var.  of 
ramekin. 

Ram'il-lied.  Ram'i  lied  (rSm'Y- 
lTd),  a.  In  the  Ramillie  style  ;  j 
ns.  a  Rami llied  wig.  Hist. 
ramin.  d*  Rhamn. 
ra-mip'a-rous  (rd-mYp'd-rus), 
a.  [L.  ramus  branch  4-  -/>arow*.] 
Bot.  Rnmiferous.  Rare. 
Ramiram.  d*  Ramadan. 
ramish.  d*  rammish. 
ram  leather.  =  cup  leather. 
ram'line  (r  ft  m'l  Y  n  ;  -II  n),  n. 
jVaut.  A  line  used  to  get  a 
straight  middle  line, 
ram'mack  (riim'dk),  v.  i.  To 
roniD  ;  clamber  about.  Scot.  Sr 
Diat.  Eng.  —  n.  Heedless  gawk ; 
scamp.  Scot.  Sr  Dial.  Eng. 
ram'mage.  d*  Ramaoe. 
Ram'man  (nim'man),  n.  Assyr. 
Myth.  See  A  dai>. 
rammass.  d*  R amass,  v. 
rammed  (r&md),  pret.  Sr  p.  p. 
of  RAM. 

ram'me-kln.  d*  ramekin. 
ram'mel  ir&m'’l  ;  ram'T\  n. 
[E.  dial.;  cf.  dial,  raw  milk  un¬ 


skimmed  milk.]  New,  or  raw, 

milk.  Dial  Eng. 
ram'mel,  n.  [OF.  ramaille 
branches,  fagots,  fr  rame 
branch.]  a  Brushwood  ;  under¬ 
growth.  Obs.  b  Refuse  mutter 
Obs. Scot.*  Dial  Eng.  c  Course, 
hard,  poor  earth.  Local ,  Eng. 
ram'mel,  r.  i.  [Cl.  rammel,  n.] 
To  crumble.  Obs. 
ram'mels-berg-ite  (r  fi  mV  1  z- 
bOrg-It;riim'els-b&rK-),».  I  After 
Karl  F.  Rammelsberg  ( 

German  chemist. J  Min.  Native 
nickel  diarsenide.  NiAs?.  a 
heavy,  tin-white  mineral :  —  for¬ 
merly  synonymous  with  c/doan- 
thite',  but  now  restricted  to  the 
orthorhombic  form, 
ram'ming.  />.  pr.Sr  rb.  ii. of  ram. 
ram'mis  (ram'Ys),  ram'mish 
(-Ish),  v.  i.  To  rush  about  as  if 
frenzied.  North  of  Eng.  Sr  Scot. 
ram'mis.  ram'mish,  a.  Obs.  or 
Scot,  v  Dial.  Eng  a  Ramage  ; 
—  of  ha.vks.  Obs.  b  Violent; 
untamed.  I  Obs.  Scot.  J 

ram'mist,  a.  Insane  ;  frantic.) 
ram'my  (r&m'Y),  a.  Like  a 
ram  :  rammish 
ramne  d*  rhamn 
ram  o-lade',  n.  [F.  rfmoulade .) 
Sauce  r«*moulade.  Obs. 
ranUol-les'cence  (r  &  m'6-1  6  s'- 
(’ns),  n.  [F.  ramollir  to  soften, 
denv.  of  a  (L.  ad)  4-  mollir  to 
soften,  L.  motive.]  A  softening 
or  mollifying.  Rare. 

Ra-mo'na  (r«-mo'mi),  n.  A 
beautiful  and  noble  half-breed, 
heroine  of  Helen  Hunt  Jack- 
son’s  novel  “  Ramona.”  dealing 
with  wrongs  inflicted  on  Amer¬ 
ican  Indians  by  the  early  set¬ 
tlers  in  southern  California. 
Ra-mo'na.  n.  [NL.]  Bot.  A  ge¬ 
nus  of  mints  of  the  western 
United  States  with  often  henry 
canescent  foliage  and  small 
spicate  flowers. 


I  ra  mo  neur'  (ra'rmVnflr'),  n. 
[F.]  A  chimney  sweeper.  Eng. 
ra-moon'  (r«-ni6on'),  n.  [Sp. 
nun  on  tops  or  twigs  cut  for  fod¬ 
der,  fr.  ramo  branch.)  The 
leaves  and  twigs  of  n  West  In¬ 
dian  moroceous  tree  (  Tropins 
antericana )  (the  ramoon  tree) 
cut  for  fodder  for  cattle. 
Ra'moth  (rff'mfith)  Bib 
Ra  moth-gil'e-ad.  Bib. 
ramow.  remove. 
ramp.  »>.  t.  a  To  steal,  or  take 
o  way,  by  force.  Obs.  b  To  rob; 
also,*  to  swindle.  Slang ,  Eng. 
ramp.  n.  A  swindle.  Slang.  Eng 
ramp  (rdmp),  a.  Sent,  a  Unru¬ 
ly  :  impetuous,  b  Rank, 
ramp  (rfimp  ;  ramp),  n.  A  romp¬ 
ing  or  bold  woman.  Obs.  or 
Archaic. 

ramp,  n.  a  The  cuckoopint. 
Obs  b  Abbr  of  rampion  c 
The  ramson 

ram-pa'cious  (TDm-pa'shtfs),  a. 
Rampageous.  Colloq . 
rampair.  d*  ram  pi  re. 
ram-pal'lian.  ram-pal'llon 
(r&m-p&l'yfin),  «.  [Cf.  rami*  a 
bold  woman,  rami*  to  creep.]  A 
scoundrel  ;  a  wretch.  Obs. 
ramp'ant-ly,  adv.  of  rampant. 
rampar.  d*  RAMPIRE. 
rampaunt  d*  rampant. 
ramped,  pret.  Sr  />.  of  ramp. 
ram'per  (dial.  rum'p$r).  Ohs 
or  Scot.  &  dial.  Eng. of  rampire. 
ram'per  (r&m'-),  w.,  or  ramper 
eel.  [Cf.  lamprey.]  A  lamprey. 
Ram-phas'tl-dae.Ram-phas'tos. 
[NL.l  Syns.  of  Rhamphasti- 
d.e,  khamphastos. 
ram'pick  (r&m'pYk),  ram'plke 
(-plk),  w.  [Orig.  uncert.]  A 
tree  having  dead  branches,  esp. 
at  the  top;  a  dead  tree.  —  a.  Of 
a  tree,  dead  at  the  top.  Dial. 
ram'pier.  Var.  of  rampire. 
ramp'ing,  p.pr.  Sr  rb.  n.  of  ramp. 
ramp'ish,  a.  Given  to  romping 


or  immodest  behavior.  Obs. 
ram'pier  (r&m'plSr),  ram'plor 
(-pl6r),  u.  [Cf.  ramp,  t\  i.j  A 
roving,  restless  person.  Scot. 
ram'po-stan  (r  &  m'p  6-s  t  ft  n). 
Var.  of  rambutan.  [ramson.  I 
ramps  (rtoips).  Dial  vur.  of  | 
rampse,  v.  i.  [Cf.  ramp,  ?*.  t., 
rom  i*,  z*.]  I'o  climb,  usually 
rapidly.  Dial.  Eng. 
ramps'man  (r&mpe'mdn; 
ramps'-),  n.  One  who  ramps,  or 
robs  with  violence.  Slang ,  Eng. 
rampt.  Ramped.  Ref.  Sj>. 
ram-race'  (ram'rSs'),  ti.  [raw, 
n  4-  race,  n.]  A  headlong  rush; 
a  short,  hard  run.  Scot. 
ram 'rod' dy,  a.  Stiff  and  un¬ 
bending  in  manner.  Colloq. 
rams  (rams).  Vnr.  of  ramson. 
ram-scal'lion  (dial,  rdm-skal'- 
y  iin ),  n.  A  rapscallion  Obs.  or 
Dial.  Eng. 

ramsch  (riimsh),  n.  [G.]  Skat. 
A  game  or  ta.*-k  m  which  the 
jacks  alone  are  trumps,  and 
whoever  takes  the  most  points 
loses.  It  is  ployed  only  when  no 
one  will  play  another  gnme. 
ram'sey  (dial.  rdm'zY),  w.  The 
ramson.  Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 
ram'shack-le.  Aar.  ol  rax- 
sackle.  [shackle. I 

ram'shack  led,  a.  =  kam-| 
ram'shack-ly,  a.  =  ramshack¬ 
le.  [abuse.  Obs.  I 

ramskyt.  n.  An  old  term  of| 
ram'son.  d*  ransom. 
ram'-stam'  (rdm'stdm'),  a. 
Reckless  ;  headstrong:  thought- 
les8.  —  adv.  Recklessly  ;  head¬ 
long.  —  h.  A  reckless,  head 
strong  person.  Alt  Scot.  6r  Dial. 
Eng. 

ram  tiff,  ramuif  d*  remove. 
ram'ule (r&m'Ql), n.  [F.]  Bot. 

=  RAMULUS. 

ram  u-lif'er-eus  (rfinUfl-lYf 'Cr¬ 
us),  a.  [ramului  +  -ferous.] 
Bot.  Sf  Zobl.  Bearing  ramuli. 


food,  foot ;  out,  oil ;  chair  ;  go  ;  sing,  it)k  ;  fhen,  thin;  nature,  verdure  (250) ;  K=ch  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144) ;  boN  ;  yet ;  zh_z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Gdide. 
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RANGED 


ram'U  lose  (rSm'u-lds),  a.  [L.  ramulosus ,  fr.  ramulus , 
dim.  of  ramus  a  branch.]  Having  many  small  branches, 
ram'u  lus  (-lus),  n. ;  pi.  -u  (-li).  [L.]  A  small  branch  or 

ramus ;  a  branchlet. 

ra'mus  (ra'mos),  n.;  pi.  rami  (-ml).  [L.]  Biol.  A  branch  ; 
a  projecting  part  or  elongated  process ;  a  ramification ; 
esp. :  A  not.  it*  Zool.  a  The  posterior,  more  or  less  verti¬ 
cal,  part  of  the  lower  jaw  on  each  side  which  articulates 
with  the  skull.  When  no  such  part  is  plainly  distinguished, 
ramus  often  designates  the  entire  right  or  lelt  half  of  the 
jaw.  b  One  of  the  branches  or  processes  of  the  pubis  or 
ischium.  See  ischium,  pubis,  c  Either  of  the  two  branches  j 
of  the  incus  in  the  mastax  of  a  rotifer. 

Ra'na  (ra'nd),  n.  [L.,  a  frog.]  Zool.  A  genus  of  tailless 
leaping  amphibians,  including  the  common  frogs, 
ra  na'ri-um  (ra-na'rl-ftm  ;  115),  n.  ;  pi.-  ria  (-d).  [NL., 
fr.  L.  rana  frog.]  A  place  for  keeping  or  reariug  frogs. 
Ran'a  tra  (rSn'd-trd),  n.  [NL.]  Zool.  A  genus  of  elongate, 
very  slender,  aquatic,  hemipterous  insects  of  the  family  1 
Nepidie.  They  have  long  slender  legs,  the  first  pair  being  j 
fitted  for  seizing  prey  somewhat  like  those  of  a  mantis. 
Ratialra  fusca  is  a  common  species  in  the  United  States.  | 
ranee  (raus),  n.  [F.]  A  dull  red  marble  with  blue  and 
white  markings,  from  Belgium,  and  now  generally  sold  iu 
the  United  States  as  Belgian  marble. 
ranch  (ranch),  n.  [See  rancho.]  Western  U.  S.  it*  Canada. 

1.  An  establishment,  with  its  estate,  for  the  grazing  and 
rearing  of  horses,  cattle,  or  sheep ;  esp.,  the  buildings 
occupied  by  owner  and  employees,  with  the  adjacent  barns, 
corrals,  etc.  ;  also,  the  persons  on  the  estate  Collectively. 

2.  Loosely,  a  farm,  esp.  of  large  size ;  as,  a  fruit  ranch. 
ranch,  v.  i.  To  live  or  work  on  a  ranch ;  to  engage  in 

the  business  of  a  ranchman.  Western  U.  S.  it  Canada. 
ranch'er  (rXn'cher),  n.  One  engaged  in  ranching  ;  a  ranch-  ; 

man.  Western  V .  S.  it*  Canada. 
ran  che-ri'a  (r&n'cha-re'a),  n.  [Sp.  ranrheria.]  a  A 
dwelling  place  of  a  ranebero.  b  A  small  settlement  or 
collection  of  ranchos,  or  rude  huts,  esp.  for  Indians.  Sp. 
Amer.  it  Southwestern  U.  S.  c  Formerly,  in  the  Philip¬ 
pines,  a  political  division  of  the  pagan  tribes, 
ran-che'ro  (ran-cha'ro),  7i. ;  pi.  -Ros  (-roz).  [Sp.]  Sp. 

Amer.  <i*  Southwestern  U.  S.  A  herdsman  employed  on  a 
ranch  or  rancho ;  also,  sometimes,  the  owner, 
ranching,  p.  pr.  it  vb.  71.  Act  or  business  of  conducting, 
or  living  or  working  on,  a  ranch.  Western  U.  S.  it  Canada. 
ranch'man  (rSnch'mdn),  n.  ;  pi.  -men  (-men).  One  w'ho 
owns,  occupies  or  works  on  a  ranch.  Western  U.  S.  it*  Can. 
ran'cho  (ran'cho),  n.;  pi.  -chos  (-choz).  [Sp.,  prop.,  a  mess, 
mess  room.  Cf.  1st  ranch.]  1.  A  rude  hut  or  collection 
of  huts  where  herdsmen  or  farm  laborers  live  or  lodge,  or 
where  travelers  may  find  shelter.  Sp.  Amer. 

2.  A  large  grazing  farm  ;  a  ranch  ;  — distinguished  from 
hacienda.  Sp.  Amer.  it*  South westeim  U.  S. 
ran'Cid  (rSn'sTd),  a.  [L.  rancidus ,  fr.  rancere  to  be  rancid 
or  rank.]  Having  a  rank  smell  or  taste,  from  chemical  i 
change  or  decomposition  ;  as,  7'ancid  oil  or  butter.  —  ran'- 
cid-ly,  adv.  —  ran'cld-ness,  n. 
ran-cid'i-fy  (ran-sTd'T-fi),  v.  t.  it*  i.  [See  rancid;  -ft.] 
To  make,  or  to  become,  rancid.  Rare.  —  ran  cid  i-fl  ca'- 
tion  (-ft-ka'shun),  n.  Rare. 

ran-cid'i-ty  (ran-sid'T-ti),  n.  Quality  or  state  of  being 
rancid  ;  a  rancid  scent  or  flavor,  as  of  old  oil 
ran'eor,  ran'eour  (rSq'ker),  n.  [ME.  rancour ,  OF. 
rancor,  rancur,  F.  raticceur,  fr.  L.  rancor  rancidity,  rank-  ' 
ness ;  tropically,  an  old  grudge,  rancor,  fr.  rancere  to  be 
rank  or  rancid.]  The  deepest  malignity  or  spite  ;  deep- 
seated  enmity  or  malice  ;  inveterate  hatred.  Chaucer. 

It  would  not  be  easy  to  conceive  the  passion,  rancor,  and  malice 
of  their  tongues  and  hearts.  Burke. 

Syn.  —  Enmity,  hatred,  ill  will,  malice,  spite,  grudge, 
animosity,  malignity.  See  resentment. 
ran'eor,  ran'eour.  v.  t.  To  make  rancorous.  —  v.  i.  To 
nourish  hatred  ;  to  rankle.  Rare. 
ran'COr-OUS  (-as),  a.  [Cf.  OF.  rancuros .]  Full  of  rancor; 
evincing,  or  caused  by,  rancor;  deeply  malignant. 

So  flamed  hie  eyes  with  rage  ami  rancorous  ire.  Spenser. 

—  ran'eor-ous  ly,  adv.  —  ran'eor-ous-ness.  n. 

rand  (r£nd),  n.  [AS.  rand ,  roiid ;  akin  to  1).,  Dan.,  Sw., 
&  G.  rand  I  cel.  rond,  and  prob.  to  E.  rind.]  1  A  bor¬ 
der,  edge,  or  margin,  as  an  unplowed  edge  of  a  field  (or  the 
coarse  grass  growing  on  it).  Obs.  or  Dial.  Etig. 

2.  A  stripe  or  streak,  as  of  color  or  dirt.  Dial.  Eng. 

3.  Chiefly  Dial.  A  strip,  as  of  iron.  Specif.  :  a  A  long, 
fleshy  piece,  as  of  beef  or  mutton  cut  from  the  flank,  hind 
quarter,  or  leg.  b  Shoe  making.  A  leveling  strip  put  on 
before  the  lifts  of  the  heel  ;  also,  a  thin  inner  sole,  c 
Basketwork.  A  course  of  simple  weaving,  often  of  thin 
material,  used  to  fill  in.  See  basket,  Illust. 

the  Rand,  a  rocky  gold-bearing  ridge  in  South  Africa,  about 
thirty  miles  long,  on  which  Johannesburg  is  situated;  also, 
the  gold-mining  district  including  this  ridge, 
rand,  v.  t.  To  cut  into  rands  or  strips  ;  also,  Shoemaking , 
to  fit  with  rands. 

rail'd  an  (rXn'dSn;  r5n-d5n'),  n.  [E.  dial.,  a  noise,  din. 
riot.]  Disorderly,  noisy  conduct ;  a  spree  ;  —  esp.  in  the 
phrase  07i  a  randan.  Chiefly  E7ig. 
ran'dan  (rSn'dSn ;  r5n-d5n'),  n.  a  A  boat  propelled  by 
three  rowers,  the  middle  rower  pulling  two  sculls,  or  short 
oars,  bow  and  stroke  pulling  one  oar  each,  b  This  style 
of  rowing.  Hence:  ran'dan.  a.  if-  adv. 
ran'dan  (rXn'dSn ;  r5n-d5n'),  v.  i.  To  row  in  a  randan, 
ran'dem  (r5n'd?m),  adv.  [Perh.  orig.  randem-tandem ,  a 


reduplication  of  tandem  with  influence  of  random .]  With 
three  horses  harnessed  to  a  vehicle  tandem, 
ran'dem  (rin'dSm),  71.  A  team,  or  vehicle,  driven  randem. 
Ran'dl  a  (r2n'dl-d),  n.  [NL.  ;  after  Isaac  Ra/td  (d.  1743), 
Eng.  botanist.]  Bot.  A  large  genus  of  tropical  rubiaceous 
shrubs  and  trees,  having  white  or  yellow  solitary  or  clus¬ 
tered  flowers,  and  a  many-seeded  berry.  See  box  brier. 
rand'ing,  n.  1.  Shoemaking.  Act  or  process  of  making 
and  applying  rands  for  shoes. 

2.  Mil.  A  kind  of  basketwork  used  in  gabions. 

3.  Basketwork.  Act  of  making  a  rand  ;  also,  a  rand  or  the 
material  for  making  a  rand. 

ran'dom  <r5n'dum),  n.  [ME.  randon,  OF.  randon  force, 
violence,  rapidity,  a  randon ,  de  randon ,  violently,  sud¬ 
denly,  rapidly ;  cf.  OF.  randir  to  run  hard,  to  gallop  ; 
prob.  of  German  origin  ;  cf  G.  rand  edge,  border,  OHG. 
7'ant  shield,  edge  of  a  shield,  akin  to  E.  rand ,  n.  See 
band,  ?/.]  1.  Force  ;  violence  ;  impetuosity.  Obs. 

The  two  kings  newly  fought  with  great  random.  E  Ball. 

2.  A  rush,  spurt,  or  stream,  as  of  speech,  water,  fire.  Obs. 

3.  A  haphazard  or  random  course  or  progress. 

4.  In  technical  uses  :  a  Gun.  The  range  of  a  gun  or  pro¬ 
jectile  ;  also,  the  elevation  given  to  a  gun.  Obs.  b  Min¬ 
ing.  The  direction  of  a  rake  vein,  c  Print.  A  sloping  board 
set  on  top  of  a  frame  to  hold  galleys  of  type,  etc.,  for  use 
iu  making  up.  Eny.  d  Weaving.  A  trial  pattern. 

at  random,  a  Without  definite  direction,  rule,  or  method  , 
at  haphazard  ;  aimlessly  ;  as,  a  shot  fired  at  random. 
Counsels,  when  they  fly 

At  random,  sometimes  hit  nlost  happily.  Herrick. 
b  Without  restraint  or  attention ;  at  liberty  ;  neglected. 
Obs.  c  Gun.  With  any  elevation  or  depression  of  the  gun  ; 

—  contrasted  with  point-blank.  Obs. 

ran'dom,  a.  1.  Going  at  random  or  by  chance ;  acting, 
done,  or  made,  at  hazard,  or  without  settled  direction,  aim, 
or  purpose  ;  left  to  chance  ;  haphazard;  as,  a  ratidom  guess. 

So  sharp  a  spur  to  the  lazy,  and  so  strong  a  bridle  to  the  ran¬ 
dom.  II.  Spencer. 

2.  Masoni'y.  Irregular,  as  tooling ;  specif.,  consisting  of 
stones  of  various  height  fitted  together  at  random. 

Syn.  —  Chance,  stray,  casual,  fortuitous,  accidental,  aim¬ 
less.  —  Random,  haphazard.  Random  implies  absence  of 
fixed  aim  or  purpose  ;  haphazard  heightens  the  implication 
of  chance  or  accident ;  as,  “My  choice  was  as  random  as 
blindnian'sbiitt'  ”  (Burns) ;  “  They  will  throw  out  a  random 
word  in  or  out  of  season  ”  (Lamb);  “as  [liel  lazily  turned 
the  leaves  of  his  haphazard  reading  ”  (Lowell) ;  “  whatever 
haphazard  teaching  of  French  there  may  have  been  ”  (id.). 
See  ACCIDENTAL,  VAGRANT. 

random  line.  Probability,  a  line  so  chosen  that  the  infinites¬ 
imal  chance  of  its  meeting  any  line  segment  varies  as  the 
length  of  the  segment.  —  r.  point.  Probability,  a  point  so 
chosen  that  the  chance  of  its  falling  within  any  closed  sur¬ 
face  varies  as  the  volume  inclosed.  —  r.  shot,  a  shot  not 
directed  or  aimed  toward  any  particular  object. 

—  ran'dom  ly,  adv.  —  ran'dom-ness.  n. 

Ran'dom.  Roderick.  The  hero  of  Smollett’s  novel  of  this 
name.  He  is  a  young  Scotchman  in  quest  of  fortune, 
with  a  dash  of  generosity  and  good  humor  in  his  character, 
but  essentially  mean.  He  borrows  the  money,  and  wears 
the  clothes,  01  his  simple,  kind-hearted  adherent.  Strap, 
rand'y  (rSn'dT),  a.  1.  ill-mannered  ;  coarse  ;  aggressively 
vulgar  ;  —  formerly  applied  to  vagrant  beggars,  now  only  to 
women.  Scot.  “  I  was  the  mad  randy  gypsy.”  Scott. 
2.  Disorderly;  wild;  riotous;  lewd.  Dial.  Eng. 
rand'y,  71.  Scot,  it-  Dial.  Eng.  a  A  sturdy  beggar  of  rough 
or  threatening  mauner.  b  A  randy  woman  ;  a  virago, 
rand'y,  n.  A  festivity,  esp.  a  noisy  festivity  or  frolic ;  a 
revel;  a  carousal.  Scot,  ct*  Dial.  Eng. 
range  (ran j),  v.  t.  ;  ranged  (ranjd) ;  rang'ing  (ran'jTng). 
[OF.  ratigier ,  var.  of  rengier ,  F.  rmiger,  OF.  renc  row, 
rank,  F.  rang;  of  German  origin.  See  rank,  ?i.]  1.  To 

set  iu  a  row,  or  in  rows  ,  to  place  in  a  regular  line  or  lines, 
or  in  ranks  ;  to  dispose  in  the  proper  order  ,  to  rank  ;  as, 
to  range  soldiers  in  line  ;  to  range  trees  along  a  driveway. 

2.  To  place  (as a  single  individual)  among  others  in  a  line, 
row,  or  order,  as  in  the  ranks  of  an  army,  or  iu  a  given 
position  or  situation;  —  usually,  reflexivelv  and  figura¬ 
tively,  (in  the  sense)  to  espouse  a  cause,  to  join  a  party,  to 
be  engaged  in  some  course  of  action,  etc. 

It  would  be  absurd  in  me  to  range  myself  on  the  side  of  the 
Duke  of  Bedford  and  the  corresponding’ society  Burke. 

3.  To  dispose  in  a  classified,  or  in  systematic,  order  ;  to 
arrange  regularly ;  as,  to  rmige  plants  in  genera  and  fami¬ 
lies  ;  also,  to  place  in  a  class,  rank,  or  category. 

4.  [Perh.  a  different  word.]  To  separate  into  parts  ;  to 
sift.  Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 

5.  To  lay  off  or  lay  out ;  to  make  level,  even,  or  straight ; 
specif.  :  a  Naut.  To  arrange  (an  anchor  cable)  on  deck,  b 
Gun.  To  determine  the  elevation  necessary  for  (a  gun)  to 
enable  it  to  propel  a  projectile  to  a  given  distance  ;  to  give 
(a  gun)  such  elevation,  c  To  train  (a  telescope). 

6.  To  rove  over  or  through  ;  as,  to  range  the  fields. 

Teach  him  to  range  the  ditch,  and  force  the  brake.  Gay. 

7.  To  sail  or  pass  along  or  about,  usually  in  a  direction 
parallel  to  or  near  ;  as,  to  range  the  coast. 

Compare  senses  6  and  7  with  French  ranger  line  c6te. 
8-  To  propel  (a  projectile,  of  a  certain  size,  or  over  a  cer¬ 
tain  distance) ;  —  said  of  a  gun.  Obs.  or  R. 

9.  To  graze  or  pasture  (cattle,  sheep,  etc.)  on  a  range, 
to  range  one’s  self,  to  settle  down  ;  to  adopt  a  more  decorous 
or  conventional  mode  of  life.  Cf.  F.  se  ranger. 
range,  v.  i.  1.  To  rove  at  large  ;  to  wander  ;  roam. 

2.  To  move  over  a  surface  so  as  to  explore  it  more  or  less 
thoroughly,  esp.  as  a  hunting  dog  seeking  game. 


3.  To  be  placed  in  order  or  line  or  in  a  class  ;  to  be  ranked ; 
to  admit  of  arrangement  or  classification  ;  to  rank. 

And  range  with  humble  livers  iu  content.  Shak. 

4.  To  have,  or  extend  in,  a  certain  direction  ;  to  correspond 
in  direction  or  line  ;  to  trend  or  run  ;  —  often  with  with  ;  as, 
the  fence  ranges  with  the  street ;  to  range  along  the  coast. 

5.  a  To  have  range  ;  to  be  capable  of  projecting,  or  to  ad¬ 
mit  of  being  projected,  esp.  as  to  horizontal  distance;  as, 
the  gun  ranges  three  miles  ;  the  shot  ranged  four  miles,  b 
To  change  or  differ  within  limits;  as,  the  temperature 
ranged  through  seventy  degrees  Fahrenheit. 

6  Gun.  To  obtain  the  range  of  an  object  by  firing  alter¬ 
nately  over  and  6hort  of  it,  altering  the  elevation  aftei  each 
shot  until  a  hit  is  made. 

7-  Bot.  &  Zool.  To  be  native  to,  or  live  in,  a  certain  dis¬ 
trict  or  region  ,  as,  the  peba  ranges  from  Texas  to  Paraguay. 
Syn.  —  Rove,  roam,  wander,  stroll.  See  ramble. 
range  (lanj),  n.  [OF.  range ,  var.  of  renge ,  fr.  the  v.  See 
range,  v.]  1.  A  series  of  things  in  a  line;  a  row  ;  a  rank; 
as,  a  ra7ige  of  pipes;  a  range  of  buildings,  of  mountains. 

2.  An  aggregate  of  individuals  or  objects  in  one  rank  or  de¬ 
gree  ;  an  order  ;  a  class. 

3.  A  line  of  direction  ;  as,  from  the  channel  entrance  the 
beacon  is  in  range  with  the  lighthouse. 

4.  A  wandering  or  roving  ;  a  going  to  and  fro  ;  an  excur¬ 
sion  ;  a  ramble  ;  an  expedition. 

He  may  take  a  range  all  the  world  over.  South, 

5  That  which  may  be  ranged  over ;  place  or  room  for  excur¬ 
sion  ;  esp.,  a  region  in  which  cattle  or  sheep  may  pasture. 

6.  Extent  or  space  taken  in  or  covered  ;  compass  or  extent 
of  excursion  or  distribution;  reacli ;  scope;  sphere;  as, 
range  of  voice  ;  a  wide  range  of  topics ;  range  of  thought. 

Far  as  creation’s  ample  range  extends.  J’oge. 

7  Math,  a  A  sjstem  of  points  lying  on  a  line  (the  base) ; 
a  row  ;  a  right  line  regarded  as  the  aggregateof  its  points, 
b  A  simply  infinite  system  of  curves,  whose  line  equation 
is  </>-{-  K0'  =  0,  that  touch  all  the  common  tangents  of  two 
curves,  whose  line  equations  are  4>  =  0,  <£>'=  0  (the  bases). 
8.  The  limits  of  a  series  of  actual  or  possible  variations,  or 
the  series  or  variations  within  such  limits;  as,  the  range 
of  prices  is  great ;  he  had  a  narrow'  range  of  choice. 

9  In  early  usage,  apparently  a  hinged  grating  let  down 
when  required  over  an  open  fireplace,  to  support  pots,  pans, 
etc.,  and  later,  a  plate  with  holes  for  the  pots,  etc.,  simi¬ 
larly  used  or  set  ;  hence,  in  modern  usage,  a  cooking  ap¬ 
paratus  containing  an  inclosed  fireplace,  having  one  or  more 
side  ovens  and  a  flat  top  with  a  number  of  holes,  with  re¬ 
movable  covers,  for  the  pots,  pans,  etc.  This  was  originally, 
and  is  sometin.es  now,  built  into  a  recess  in  the  wall  at  the 
bottom  of  the  chimney.  The  usual  modern  form  is  the  so- 
called  portable  range,  which  is  more  or  less  elaborate,  and 
is  constructed  to  set  against  or  near  a  wall  to  economize 
space.  In  the  trade  the  range  is  commonly  distinguished 
from  the  (cooking)  stove  as  having  only  one  opening  to  the 
oven,  w  hereas  the  stove  oven  has  an  opening  at  each  end. 

10.  [Peril. different  word.]  Boltingsieve.  Obs.orDial.E7tg. 

11.  a  A  kitchen  grate.  Obs.  b  A  ladder  rung.  Obs. 

12.  Masonry.  A  row  or  course  with  the  horizontal  joints 
continuous  ;  —  used  attributively  to  designate  work  so  laid 
or  stone,  as  ashlar,  prepared  for  so  laying. 

13.  Leather  Manuf.  A  part  of  a  hide.  See  hide,  Illust. 

14.  In  the  public  land  system  of  the  United  States,  a  row 
or  line  of  townships  lying  betw  een  two  successive  meridian 
lines  six  miles  apart.  The  meridians  included  in  each  great 
survey  are  numbered  in  order  east  and  west  from  the  “  prin¬ 
cipal  meridian  ”  of  that  survey,  and  the  townships  in  the 
range  are  numbered  north  and  south  from  the  “  base  line,”  . 
which  runs  east  and  west ;  as,  township  No.  6,  N.,  range  7, 
W.,  from  the  fifth  principal  meridian. 

15.  Bot.  it*  ZoYA.  The  region  throughout  which  a  plant  or 
animal  naturally  lives. 

16.  Gun.  a  The  horizontal  distance  to  which  a  shot  or 
other  projectile  is,  or  may  be,  propelled  ;  as,  the  gun  has 
a  range  of  six  miles.  Also,  the  horizontal  distance  of  the 
target  or  thing  aimed  at  from  the  gun.  b  A  place  where 
shooting,  as  with  guns  or  rifles,  is  practiced. 

17.  Naut.  a  A  large  cleat  in  the  waist,  b  =  range  of 
cable,  below'. 

18.  Mech.  A  train  of  wheels. 

19.  Shoemaking,  a  A  strip  of  leather  cut  from  a  butt  or 

hide,  b  The  lie  or  line  of  the  upper  edge  of  the  counter  in 
a  top  boot.  Oxf.  E.  D. 

20.  In  Australia,  a  single  mountain. 

21.  Bib.  pi.  In  the  Authorized  Version  of  2  Kings  xi.  8 

6  15  and  2  Chron.  xxiii.  14,  used  to  translate  Hebrew 
sederah ,  which  in  the  Douay  Ver.  is  rendered  “precincts 
of  the  temple,”  and  in  the  Rev.  Ver.  “ranks.” 

22.  A  row  of  lots  along  a  boundary  line.  Canada. 

Syn.  — Reach,  sweep,  ken.  —  Range,  compass,  scope. 
Range  emphasizes  the  idea  of  reach  or  extent ;  comfass, 
that  of  inclusiveness  within  limits;  scope,  as  hare  com¬ 
pared,  connotes  amplitude  of  outlook  or  freedom  of  range : 
as,  the  vast  range  of  his  knowledge  ;  within  the  compass  of 
human  powers;  “There  the  passions  cramped  no  longer 
shall  have  scope  and  breathing  space  ”  (Tennyson). 

range  of  accommodation,  the  distance  between  the  near  point 
and  the  far  point  of  distinct  vision,—  usually  measured  and 
designated  by  the  strength  of  the  lens  which  if  added  to 
the  refracting  media  of  the  eye  would  cause  the  rays  from 
the  near  point  to  appear  as  if  they  came  from  the  far  point. 
—  r.  of  cable,  Naut.,  a  certain  length  of  slack  cable  ranged 
along  the  deck  preparatory  to  letting  go  the  anchor, 
ranged  (r.  njd),  jo.  a.  Arranged  in  line;  set  in  rows  or  ranks, 
ranged  battle,  a  pitched  battle.  Obs. 


ram'u  lous  (r  &  m'0-1  ii  e),  a. 
Ramulose. 

ra-mus'cule  (rd-mhs'kfll).  n. 

[L.  ramusculus .]  A  small  ramus. 

ramverse.  1*.  t.  (F.  ren  t  erser.) 

Also  ramvert.  lo  overthrow  ; 

to  reverse  Ohs. 

ran.  Pret.  &  obs.  p.  p  of  run. 

ran  (rfin).  Var.  of  k.un,  roe. 

Scot.  Sr  Dial.  Eng. 

ran  (ran),  n.  A  hank  of  string 

or  twine. 

Ran  (ran),  n  [Icel  /?d/i.]  See 
zEqik. 

ra'na  (ra'na),  n.  [Hind  ra¬ 
nd.)  Prince  :  —  a  title  which  is 
given  to  some  of  the  native  rul¬ 
ers  in  India. 

Ra'na.  >1.  =  Ran. 

Ra-na'les  (rd-na'lez).  n.  pi. 
[NL.1  Syn.  of  Ranuxcclales. 
—  ra'nal  (ra'ndl).  a. 
ra  na'ri-an  (rd-nS'rT-dn  ;  115), 


a.  [L.  rana  frog.]  Froggy  ; 
croaking.  Jocular  or  Rare. 
ranc.  f  rank. 

Ranee-  d*  Rhknish. 
ranee  (raws  :  Scot  r4ns).  n.  [Cf 
F.  ranche  a  bar,  a  round.  Oxf. 
E.  D .]  A  prop,  shore,  or  sup¬ 
port.  —  f.  To  prop;  support 
Doth  Rare  ere.  Scot. 
ran 'cel.  ran'sel  (ran  VI).  v  1. 
[See  RANCELMAN.l  To  search  ; 
ransack.  Scot.  Sr  Dial.  Eng. 
ran'cel-lor  (rAnVI-er),  r„  A 
raneelman.  Scot. 
ran'cel-man.  ran'sel-man.  n. 
[Cf.  Icel.  re  1/ ns  I  a  a  trying, 
searching,  retina  to  frv, ’exam¬ 
ine.  seareh.  Ox/.  E.  DY\  A  kind 
of  eonstable  whose  duty  it  was 
to  search  for  stolen  or  missing 
goods.  Ohs.  or  R.  Scot. 
ran-ces'cent  ( ran-sgs'^nt),  a. 
[L.  rancescens,  p.  pr.  of  ranees- 


cere,  v.  incho.  fr.  rancere  to  he 

rancid.]  Becoming  rancid  R 
ranch,  v.  t.  [Cf.  a r ache, 
a  race  ]  a  To  scratch  ;  to  tear 
( as  upon  or  with  a  thorn,  a  nail, 
etc.).  Ohs.  b  To  pluck.  Ohs. 
ranch ( rlnch),  w.  Scratch  ;  cut. 
Ohs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 
ranch'less,  o.  See  -less. 
Ran-co'cas  (ran-ko'kds),  v. 
[From  Rancucas.  village  and 
creek  in  New  Jersey •]  Geol.  A 
subdivision  of  the  Cretaceous 
on  the  At'antic  coast  of  North 
America.  See  geology.  Chart. 
rancounter.  +  rencounter 
ran'eour  Var  of  rancor. 
rand.  r.  i.  Sr  t.  I  See  rant.]  To 
rant  ;  storm.  Ohs. 

Ran'dal  (r&n'drtl),  n.  Masc 
prop.  name. 

randall.  n.  Random.  Ohs. 
ran'dall  grass  (ran'dal).  a  The 


meadow  fescue  b  Hve  grass. 
Ran'dall-ite  (rSn'daf-Tt).  w.  A 
Freewill  Baptist  ( see  under  Ba  p- 
TIST) ;  —  after  Benjamin  Ran¬ 
dall  (1749-lSOfl). 
ran'der  (Scot,  rnn'dgr).  Obs 
or  Scot.  var.  of  RENDER, 
rand'er  (ran'der),  ;i.  One  that 
outs  into  rands, 
randevous.  ^  rendezvous. 
ran'die.  Var.  of  randy,  rude, 
ran 'dir  (ran'dfr),  n.  [W.  than- 
'Gr.]  Cymric  Tribal  Hist.  A 
division  of  a  tref. 

Rand'lte,  n.  An  inhabitant  of 
the  Rami.  South  Africa. 
randivous  rendezvous. 
ran'die  (ran'd’l  ;  r4n'’l).  Var. 
of  rannel.  Scot.  Sr  Dial.  Eng. 
ran'dom,  adv.  At  random  ;  in 
m  random  manner.  Obs.  or  R. 
ran'dom-ish,  a.  See  -ish. 
ran'don.  d*  random. 


ran'don.  r.  i.  [Cf.  OF.  randoner 
to  rush,  run.  See  random.]  To 
fly  or  stray  at  random.  Obs. 
rand'y,  v.  1.  [Cf.  rant.]  To 
canvass.  Obs.  Oxf.  E.  D. 

ran'dy,  v.  i.  To  carouse  ;  to  in¬ 
dulge  in  a  spree.  Dial.  Eng. 
rane.  d*  Rain. 

rane  (ran).  Dial.  Eng.  var.  of 
RE  AN. 

rane  (ran),  n.  A  rigmarole  or  jar¬ 
gon  of  sounds  ;  a  long-continued 
cry  or  clamor.  Obs.  or  R.  Scot. 
rane'deer  .  d*  reindeer. 
ra'nee  ( ra'ne).  Var  of  rani. 
ranegate  d*  RENRgatb 
Ra-nel'la  (rn-n?l'd),  n.  [NL.  ; 
fr.  L.  rana  frog.]  Zool.  A  genus 
of  marine  t®nif>glo»sate  gastro¬ 
pods  having  n  thick  shell,  usu¬ 
ally  with  two  lateral  varices 
continuous  over  all  the  whorls, 
ranew.  d*  renew. 


ranforce.  v.  t.  [F.  renforcer.) 
To  reenforce  ;  fortify  ;  also,  to 
force  open  Obs. 
rang  <  r&ng).pref.of  RiSG.r.f.Sri. 
rang  (rang),  n.  See  petroo- 

KAI'llY. 

rang  (Scot,  rang),  n.  [F.]  A 
rank  :  row.  Obs.  or  R  Scot. 
rangale.  n  [OF.  ringaille  ] 
Rank  and  file  ;  herd  ;  rabble  ; 
esp..  camp  followers  Obs. 
ran'gant  (raij'g<Int),  a.  [Prob. 
fr.  range,  v.  i.  +  -ant.]  Her  — 
fu  riosant. 

rangat.  n  Noise;  disorder  Obs . 

Scot. 

rangat. /»  Rangale  Obs  Scot. 
ra'nga-ti  ra  (ra'ngd-tS'rii),  n. 
[.Maori.]  A  Maori  chiei  :a  mag¬ 
istrate  ;  less  exactly,  a  leading 
citizen.  New  Zealand. 
range.  Obs  or  Scot.  &  diaL 
Eng.  var.  of  rinse. 


ale,  senate,  dire,  am,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofa ;  eve,  £vent,  Cnd,  recent,  maker ;  ice,  ill ;  old,  obey,  orb,  6dd,  s5ft,  connect 

2  Foreign  Word.  +  Obsolete  Variant  of.  +  combined  with.  =  equals. 


use,  unite,  urn,  up,  circus,  menii  i 


RANGE  FINDER 


1769 


RANUN  CU  L  ACEiE 


range  tinder.  Gunnery.  An  instrument,  variously  con¬ 
structed.  used  to  determine  the  distance  of  an  object  to 
be  hit.  It  is  usually  so  constructed  as  to  give  a  rapid  me- 


Diagram  of  Barr  &  Stroud  Range  Finder.  At  the  ends  of  the 
Tube  (1)  two  Reflectors  ( r,  r ')  deflect  rave  from  the  target 
through  the  Objectives  (o,  o')  and  the  Prisms  ( />)  to  the  oh 
ferver's  right  eye  at  e.  The  field  of  view  of  the  right  eyepiece 
is  divided  by  a  horizontal  line  (2,  3),  above  which  is  the  image 
from  o.  and  below  it  that  from  o'.  A  Deflecting  Prism  (</)  is 
neutral  at  the  position  d,  when  the  parallel  ravs  (a.  o')  from 
a  very  distant  object  will  form  a  continuous*  image  (,*-)•  A 
nearer  object  will  give  unparallel  rays,  a  being  replaced  to¬ 
ft,  and  its  image  will  be  discontinuous  (3),  until  d  is  move'd 
to  the  position  c  corresponding  to  its  range.  1  h rough  the  left 
eyepiece  at  /  and  the  Finder  Objective  m  the  observer  sees  the 
Object  (4)  and  above  it  part  of  a  Scale  that  is  attuched  to  </,  and 
a  pointer  by  which  the  range  is  read  off. 

chanical  solution  of  a  triangle  having  the  target  at  its 
apex  and  the  range  finder  at  one  corner  of  its  base.  'When 
the  instrument  determines  the  direction  also  it  is  called  a 

position  flndor. 

range  ligllt.  Naut.  a  Either  of  two  or  more  lights  on  shore 
so  placed  as  to  guide  a  vessel  keening  them  in  line,  as 
through  a  channel,  b  pi.  Two  white  lights  in  the  same 
vertical  plane  as  the  keel,  one  at  least  fifteen  feet  higher 
than,  and  horizontally  distant  from,  the  other,  that  may 
be  carried  by  a  steamer  under  way  to  indicate  her  course, 
range  pole.  Sum.  A  long  thin  pole  or  stake,  usually  steel- 
shod  and  conspicuously  painted,  used  in  ranging  lines, 
rang'er  (ran'jer),  n.  1.  The  keeper  of  a  royal  park  or 
forest ;  formerly,  a  royal  officer  appointed  to  w*alk  through 
the  forest,  recover  beasts  that  had  strayed,  watch  the  deer, 
present  trespasses,  etc.  Eng. 

2.  One  that  ranges  ;  specif.:  a  A  rover  ;  wanderer,  b  A 
dog  that  ranges  in  search  of  game,  c  The  harbor  seal. 
Newfoundland,  d  One  of  a  body  of  n)ounted  troops  or 
organized  armed  men,  usually  more  in  the  nature  of 
mounted  infantry  than  cavalr}%  who  range  over  a  region. 
In  the  British  army  the  name  is  given  to  a  regular  infantry 
regiment,  the  Connaught  Rangers,  e  In  America,  a  warden 
who  patrols  tract®  of  forests,  esp.  those  owned  by  the  state. 

3.  One  who  arranges  or  sets  in  line.  Obs.  ct*  R. 

range  rider  a  A  mounted  warden  who  patrols  forests  or 
other  lands  in  the  interest  of  the  owners.  Chiefly  Western 
If.  S.  b  A  cowboy  who  herds  cattle  on  the  range, 
range  stove.  A  portable  cooking  range.  See  range,  9. 
range  work.  Masonry.  Ashlar  laid  in  horizontal  courses 
of  even  height  ;  coursed  ashlar.  Cf.  broken  ashlar. 
ranging  (ran'jlng),  p.  pr.  <5c  vb.  n.  of  range.  —  ranging 
bond,  Bricklaying ,  chain  bond  formed  by  strips  of  wood 
projecting  slightly  from  the  face  to  afford  nailing. 

Ran  goon'  creep'er  (r5i]-goon').  [From  Rangoon.  Burma.] 
An  Asiatic  combretaceous  climbing  shrub  ((pti.a/ualis  in- 
dica ),  grown  in  tropical  regions  for  its  showy  flowers, 
rang-'y  (ran'ji),  a.  [From  range,  iu'.]  1.  Inclined,  able, 
or  apt  to  range,  or  rove  about,  for  considerable  distances  ; 
hence,  long-limbed  and  slender  ;  — chiefly  used  of  cattle. 

2.  Having  room  for  ranging;  roomy;  spacious. 

3.  Having  ranges  ,  mountainous. 

Ran'i  das  (  rSn'T-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.  ;  L.  rana  frog  -[ — /7/a?.] 
Zool.  An  important  family  of  anurous  amphibians  of  che 
group  Firmisternia,  comprising  the  typical  frogs.  They 
are  distributed  generally  over  the  temperate  and  tropical 
parts  of  the  earth  with  the  exception  of  most  of  Australia 
and  South  America.  About  270  species  are  known,  over 
half  of  which  belong  to  the  type  genus,  Rana. 
ra'nine  (ra'nin  ; -nTn  ;  1S3),  a.  [L.  rana  a  frog.]  1.  Zool. 
Of  or  pertaining  to  the  frogs  or  the  family  Ranidie. 

2.  Anat.  Pertaining  to  the  region  beneath  the  tip  of  the 
tongue  ;  designating  specif,  the  branch  of  the  lingual  artery 
supplying  that  region,  and  the  corresponding  vein,  which 
is  a  tributary  of  the  facial  or  lingual  vein, 
ranine  artery.  Anat.  See  lingual  artery. 
rank  (rSqk),  a.;  rank'er  (-Sr);  rank'est.  [AS.  ranc 
strong,  proud  ;  cf.  D.  rank  slender,  Dan.  rank  upright, 
erect,  G.  dial,  rank  slender,  Icel.  rakkr  slender,  bold.  Tiie 
meaning  seems  to  have  been  influenced  by  L.  rancidus ,  E. 
rancid.]  1.  Proud  ;  fro  ward  ;  haughty.  Obs. 

2.  Strong  ;  mighty  ;  powerful ;  violent ;  headlong.  Obs. 
or  R .,  or  Dial.  Eng. 

3.  Luxuriant  or  vigorous  in  growth  ;  grown  to  immoderate 
height ;  grown  coarse  ;  as,  rank  grass  or  weeds. 

And,  behold,  seven  ears  of  corn  came  up  upon  one  stalk, rank 
and  good.  Gen.  xli.  5. 

4  Obs.  a  Grown  too  great ;  overgrown  ;  gross  ;  swollen, 
b  Oversupplied  ;  overfed,  c  Plentiful ;  abundant  .  copious. 

6.  Crowded  together;  many  in  number.  Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 

6.  Projecting  to  an  unusual  extent  beyond  a  surface,  as 
the  blade  of  a  plane  when  adjusted  to  cut  deeply. 

7.  Causing,  or  covered  with,  a  vigorous  growth  of  vegeta¬ 
tion  or  the  like  ;  producing  luxuriantly  ;  very  (sometimes 
too)  rich  and  fertile  ;  as.  rank  land. 

8.  Strong-scented  ;  rancid  ;  offensive  in  smell  or  taste. 
Divers  sea  fowls  taste  rank  of  the  fish  on  which  they  feed.  Boyle. 

9.  Offensively  gross  or  coarse  ;  indecent ;  as,  rank  language. 


10.  Foul ;  noisome  ;  corrupt ;  as,  a  rank  climate,  wound. 

11.  Raised  to  a  high  degree  ;  extreme;  gross;  utter;  — 
used  only  with  words  of  reprobation  ;  as,  rank  treason. 

What  are  these  but  rank  pedants  ’(  Addison. 

12.  Unreasonably  high  in  amount;  excessive  ;  as,  a  rank 

modus.  Obs.  exc.  Law.  “A  ranker  rate.”  Shak. 

13.  Lustlul  ;  of  animals,  ruttish  or  in  heat.  Obs.  Shak. 
byn.  —  Utter,  absolute,  downright ;  flagrant,  glaring,  pal¬ 
pable. —  Rank,  gross  are  here  compared  as  derogatory  in- 
tensives.  Rank  is  commonly  applied  to  that  which  is  ex¬ 
tremely,  utterly,  or  violently  what  it  is  declared  to  be; 
gross  applies  to  wliat  is  thought  of  as  palpable,  glaring,  or 
flagrant ;  as,  rank  heresy,  nonsense  ;  gross  carelessness, 
stupidity,  credulity.  See  luxurious,  coarse,  flagrant. 
rank  rider,  a  reckless  rider ;  specif.,  a  highwayman.  Obs. 

rank  (rai)k),  n.  [OF.  ranc ,  var.  of  retie ,  F.  rang ,  prob.  fr. 
OHG.  h ring  a  circle,  a  circular  row,  G.  ring :  cf.  ME.  renk , 
reng,  fr.  OF.  renc.  See  ring  ;  cf.  range,  n.  «t*  r.]  1.  A  row 
or  line  ;  a  range  ;  a  series  ;  a  tier ;  —  now  rarely  of  persons. 
Many  a  mountain  nigh 

Rising  in  lofty  ranks,  and  loftier  still  Byron. 

2.  Mil.  a  A  line  of  soldiers  ranged  side  by  side;  —  op¬ 
posed  to  jile.  See  1st  file,  5  a.  b  pi.  An  army;  the 
forces.  “  And  e’en  the  ranks  of  Tuscany  could  scarce  for¬ 
bear  to  cheer.”  Macaulay,  c  pi.  The  body  of  privates 
as  distinguished  from  officers ;  as,  he  rose  from  the  ranks. 

3.  Line  ;  orderly  arrangement ;  formation  ;  array  ;  as,  to 
form  a  crowd  into  rank. 

4.  An  aggregate  of  individuals  classed  together;  a  social 
class  ;  an  order  ;  a  division  ;  as,  ranks  and  orders  of  men. 
5-  Grade  of  official  standing,  as  in  the  army,  navy,  or  no¬ 
bility  ;  as,  the  rank  of  general ;  the  rank  of  admiral.  The 
relative  rank  of  officers  in  the  United  States  navy  and  army 
is  as  follows:  The  admiral  ranks  with  the  general;  the 
vice  admiral  with  the  lieutenant  general;  a  rear  admiral 
with  a  major  general;  a  captain  with  a  colonel:  a  com¬ 
mander  with  a  lieutenant  colonel ;  a  lieutenant  commander  ! 
with  a  major;  a  lieutenant  (senior  grade)  with  a  captain  ;  a 
lieutenant  (junior  grade)  with  a  first  lieutenant ;  an  ensign  ( 
with  a  second  lieutenant. 

When  no  other  rank  is  conferred  upon  general  and  line  officers 
the  titles  of  their  respective  offices  also  express  their  rank.  But 
it  does  not  follow  that  rank  and  office  are  always  identical. 

15  U.  S.  Ct  of  Claims ,  151. 

6.  Degree  of  dignity,  eminence,  or  excellence  ;  relative 
position  in  civil  or  social  life  or  in  any  scale  of  comparison ; 
status  ;  grade  ;  as,  a  writer  of  the  first  rank.  Addison. 

7.  Elevated  grade  or  standing  ;  high  degree  ;  high  social 
position  ;  distinction  ;  eminence  ;  as,  a  man  of  rank. 

The  mystic  spell  of  rank,  which  no  American  citizen  can  ever 
quite  understand.  James  Barton . 

8  Chess.  A  row  of  squares  on  the  chessboard  parallel  to 
the  sides  next  the  players. 

in  a  rank,  in  a  single  file.  Obs.  —  on  a  r.  a  On  a  stretch  ; 
continuously.  Obs.  b  Abreast.  Obs.  —  r.  and  file,  a  MU. 
The  whole  body  of  common  soldiers,  including  corporals. 
In  a  more  extended  sense,  it  includes  sergeants  ahso,  ex¬ 
cepting  the  noncommissioned  staff  ;  hence  :  b  Those  who 
constitute  the  bulk  or  working  members  of  a  party,  society, 
etc.  —  r.  of  a  complex,  Math.,  the  number  of  its  lines  through 
any  point  and  ill  any  plane.  — r.  of  a  congruence,  the  m 
ber  of  plane  pencils,  each  containing  an  arbitrary  line  and 
two  lines  of  the  congruence.  — r.  of  a  curve,  Math.,  the  num¬ 
ber  of  its  tangents  that  meet  any  arbitrary  line  in  space.  — 
r.  of  a  surface,  Math.,  the  class  of  a  plane  section  of  the  sur¬ 
face  ;  the  order  of  a  circumcone  of  the  surface, 
rank,  v.  t.  ;  ranked  (raijkt) ;  rank'ing.  1.  To  place,  or 
arrange,  in  a  line  or  row  ;  to  set  in  a  regular  formation. 

2.  To  range  in  a  particular  cla^s,  order,  or  division  ;  to 
class  ;  also,  to  dispose  methodically  ;  to  classify. 

Heresy  is  ranked  with  idolatry  and  witchcraft.  Dr.  R.  J lore. 

3  Scots  Law.  To  place  (properly,  in  order  of  priority)  upon 
the  list  of  claims  or  claimants  upon  a  bankrupt  estate  ,  as, 
to  rank  a  claim  ;  to  rank  a  creditor. 

4.  To  take  rank,  or  precedence,  of ;  to  outrank  ;  as,  the 
President  as  commander  in  chief  ranks  every  officer  iu 
the  navy  or  army.  U.  S. 

rank,  v.  i.  1.  To  form,  stand,  or  move,  in  a  rank  or  ranks 
or  in  a  formation.  Obs.  or  R. 

Cattle  come  ranking  home.  Carlyle 

2.  To  be  ranged  ;  to  be  set  or  disposed,  as  in  a  particular 
degree,  class,  order,  or  division ;  to  have  a  certain  grade 
or  degree  of  elevation  in  the  orders  of  civil  or  military  life  ; 
to  have  a  certain  degree  of  esteem,  etc. ;  as,  he  ranks  with 
the  first  class  of  poets  ;  he  ranks  high  in  public  favor. 

Let  that  one  article  rank  with  the  rest.  Shak. 

3.  Scols  Late.  To  have  a  place  among  the  list  of  claims  or 
claimants  (upon  a  bankrupt  estate). 

ranked  (rSqkt),  a.  Disposed  or  arranged  in  ranks  ;  —  often 
used  in  composition  ;  as,  three-/  anked. 
rank'er  (rXqk'er),  n.  [From  rank,  «.]  Mil.  One  who 
serves  or  has  served  in  the  ranks  ;  specif.,  a  commissioned 
officer  promoted  from  the  ranks.  Colloq. 

Ran'kine.  or  Ran'kine’s,  cy  cle  (rSi)'kTn ;  -klnz).  [After 
W.  J.  M.  Rankine  (1820-72),  Scotch  engineer  and  physicist.] 
Thermodyn.  A  nonreversible  heat-engine  cycle  differing 
from  Carnot’s  cycle  in  having  no  compression.  It  is  nearly 
equal  to  CarnoUs  cycle  in  efficiency  with  saturated  steam, 
and  much  less  efficient  when  the  steam  is  superheated. 
The  steam-engine  cycle  is  approximately  a  Rankine  cycle, 
ran'kle  (rSq'k’l),  v.  i.;  ran'kled  (-k’ld);  r an 'k ling 
(-kllng).  [OF.  raancler ,  rancler ,  apparently  the  same 
word  as  draoncler  to  fester,  raoncle,  raande ,  rancle ,  a 
festering  sore,  apparently  the  same  word  as  draoncle ,  fr. 
LL.  dracunculvs  a  sore  or  ulcer,  in  L.,a  little  dragon,  dim. 


of  draco  dragon  (cf.  dragon).]  1.  To  become,  or  be,  rank 
or  festering  ;  to  be  inflamed  ;  to  fester  ;  —  lit.  or  fig. 

A  malady  that  burns  and  rankles  inward.  Rowe. 
2.  To  produce  a  festering  or  inflamed  effect ;  to  cause  a 
sore; — used  literally  and  figuratively;  as,  a  splinter  ran¬ 
kles  in  the  flesh  ;  the  w  ords  rankled  in  his  bosom, 
ran'kle  (rSq'k’l),  v.  t.  To  cause  to  fester  ;  to  make  sore  ;  to 
inflame  ;  to  poison.  Archaic.  Beau,  ct'  FI. 

ran'sack  (rSn'sak),  v.  t. ;  -sacked  (-sSkt) ;  -sack-ing.  [ME. 
r  ansa  ken,  of  Scand.  orig.  ;  cf.  Icel.  rannsaka  to  explore, 
examine  ;  rann  a  house  (akin  to  Goth,  razn  house,  AS. 
rsem  plank,  beam)  -f-  the  root  of  swkja  to  seek,  akin  to  E. 
seek.  See  seek  ;  cf.  rest  repose.]  i.  Orig.,  to  search  for 
stolen  goods  ;  hence,  to  search  thoroughly  ;  to  search  every 
place  or  part  of ;  as,  the  thieves  ransacked  the  house. 

To  ransack  every  corner  of  their  .  .  .  hearts.  South.. 
2.  To  plunder;  to  pillage  completely  ;  also,  rarely,  to  steal 
as  plunder.  Archaic.  “  To  ran  sack  Troy.”  Shak. 

ran'sack,  v.  i.  To  make  a  thorough  search.  R.  Chaucer. 
ran'sack,  n.  1.  Act  of  ransacking,  or  state  of  being  ran¬ 
sacked  ;  pillage.  Archaic. 

Even  your  father’s  house 

Shall  not  be  free  from  ransack.  J.  Webster. 

2.  Something  obtained  by  ransacking.  Obs. 
ran'som  (r5i/8«m),  n.  [ME.  raunson,raunsoun,  OF.  ran- 
£on,  raenpon ,  raanpon,  F.  ranpon ,  fr.  L.  redemptio ,  fr.  redi- 
niere  to  redeem.  See  redeem  ;  cf.  redemption.]  1.  Act 
of  releasing  or  redeeming  a  captive,  or  captured  property, 
by  payment  of  a  consideration  ;  redemption  from  captivity 
or  imprisonment  by  such  payment ;  payment  for  release 
from  captivity;  as,  prisoners  hopeless  of  ransom. 

2.  The  money  or  price  paid  or  demanded  for  the  redemp¬ 
tion  of  a  prisoner,  or  of  property  captured  by  an  enemy ; 
payment  for  freedom  from  restraint,  penalty,  or  forfeit. 

Thv  ransom  paid,  which  man  from  death  redeems.  Milton. 

3.  O.  Eng.  Late.  That  w  hich  is  paid  for  the  pardon  of  an 
offense  or  in  lieu  of  corporal  punishment. 

ran'sem.  v.  t. ;  ran'somed  (-sihnd)  ;  ran'som-ing.  [F. 
ranponner.  See  ransom,  r/.]  1.  To  redeem  from  captivity, 
servitude,  punishment,  or  forfeit,  by  paying  a  price  ;  to 
buy  out  of  servitude  or  penalty  ;  as,  to  ransom  prisoners. 

2.  To  deliver;  to  redeem. 

I  will  ransom  them  from  the  power  of  the  grave.  Rosea  xiii.  14. 

3.  To  exact  a  ransom  for;  to  release  on  the  payment  of 
ransom  ;  also,  rarely,  to  demand  or  exact  ransom  from. 

Such  lands  as  he  had  rule  of  lie  ransomed  them  so  grievously, 
and  would  tax  the  men  two  or  three  times  in  a  year.  Ld.  Berners. 

4.  To  expiate  ;  to  atone  for.  Obs.  or  R.  "  Shak. 

Syn.  —  Ransom,  redeem  are  often  interchangeable,  esp.  in 
their  theological  senses.  In  ordinary  usage,  to  ransom  is 
esp.  to  release  (a  person  or  persons)  from  captivity  or  serv¬ 
itude  :  to  redeem  is  to  regain  possession  of  (an  object), 

—  in  both  cases  by  means  of  a  payment;  as,  to  ransom  a 
prisoner,  to  redeem  something  that  lias  been  pawned  ; 
r‘my  son.  w  hom  nought  can  ransom  or  redeem  ”  {Kyd). 

ransom  bill  Intcmat.  Law.  A  contract,  valid  by  the  law 
of  nations,  given  in  time  of  war  for  the  ransom  of  property, 
now  esp.  when  captured  at  sea,  and  a  safe-conduct  for  it  io 
a  friendly  destination.  Called  also  ransom  bond. 
rail'som  er  (-er),  n.  One  who  ransoms  or  redeems  ;  specif.: 
a  A  hostage  for  the  ransom  of  a  captured  vessel  under  a 
ransom  bill,  b  [ cap .]  A  Mercedarian.  c  A  member  of 
a  Roman  Catholic  guild  which  strives  for  the  conversion 
of  England  to  that  faith. 

ran'sem  less.  a.  Free  from  ransom  ;  without  ransom, 
rant  (rSnt),v.  i. ;  rant'ed  (rSn'ted  ;  -tTd  ;  151) ;  rant'ikg. 
[OD.  ranten,  ran  den,  to  dote,  to  be  enraged.]  1.  To  de¬ 
claim,  or  talk  in  extravagant  language,  without  dignity  of 
thought ;  to  be  noisy,  boisterous,  and  bombastic  in  talk  or 
declamation  ;  as,  a  ranting  preacher. 

2  To  frolic,  or  make  merry,  noisily  ;  to  live,  or  act,  in  a 
dissipated,  unruly  fashion.  Archaic  or  Dial.  Eng. 

3.  To  scold  or  speak  angrily.  Obs.  or  Dial.  U.  S. 
rant.  //.  1.  A  bombastic,  ranting  speech;  vehement  lan¬ 

guage  without  importance  or  dignity  of  thought ;  bom¬ 
bast  ;  as,  the  rant  of  fanatics. 

This  is  a  stoical  rant,  without  any  foundation.  Atterbury. 
2.  Scot.  <Sc  Dial.  Eng.  a  A  noisy  jollification  ;  a  gay  frolic, 
b  A  gay  tune,  song,  or  dance. 

ran'-tam  (rXu'tSn'),  n.  [Prob.  imitative.]  1.  A  noisy 
knocking  or  banging,  as  at  a  door.  Colloq.  Thoreau. 

2  A  randan  ;  spree  ;  riotous  conduct.  Colloq. 
rant'er  (rSn'ter),  n.  1.  A  ranting  speaker  or  talker. 

2.  [cap.]  Eccl.  Hist,  a  A  member  of  a  certain  Antino- 
mian  sect.  See  Seeker,  b  A  member  of  the  Primitive 
Methodists  (see  under  methodist),  who  seceded  from  the 
Wesleyan  Methodists  as  being  deficient  in  fervor  and  zeal ; 

—  so  called  in  contempt. 

3.  A  noisy  or  disorderly  reveler.  Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 

4.  A  noisy  singer  or  player.  Scot. 

ran 'u  la  (rsln'6-ld),  n.  [L.,  a  little  frog,  a  little  swelling 
on  the  tongue  of  cattle,  dim.  of  rana  a  frog.]  Med.  A  cyst 
formed  under  the  tongue  by  obstruction  of  the  duct  of  the 
sublingual  or  the  submaxillary  gland.  —  ran'U-lar  (-lar),  a. 
Ra-nun  cu-la'ce -ae  (rd-nuq'kfi-la'se-e),  ?/.  ^/.  [NL.  See 
Ranunculus.]  Bot.  A  large  family  of  plants,  the  crow  foot 
family,  typifying  the  order  Ranunculales.  They  are  dis¬ 
tinguished  by  the  acrid  juice,  usually  alternate  leaves,  and 
regular  or  irregular  flowers  with  hypogynous  stamens. 
There  are  about  35  genera  and  over  i.000  species,  of  wide 
distribution.  Among  these  are  the  well-known  ornamental 


rynge' heads',  n.  ;»/.  Xaut.  The 
windlass  bitts.  Rare. 
r&nse'less,  a.  See  -j.es>?. 
Range'ley  lake  trout  (ranj'lY). 
[From  Ilangcley  Lakes,  Maine.] 
The  oquassa. 

rang'er  (ran'jtfr),  n.  [See 
imm.k,  10.]  A  sieve.  Obs. 
Rang'er,  n.  a  The  chief  char¬ 
acter  in  Hoadlev’s  “The  Sus¬ 
picious  Husband.”  b  A  young 
gentleman  of  the  town  in  Wych¬ 
erley’s  “  Love  in  a  Wood.” 
rang'er  ship.  n.  See -snip, 
rang'ey  r.in'jt).  Var. of  rangy. 
Ran  gi-fer  <  rftn'il-f?r),  n.  [LL.: 

«  r.  F.  rangiftrc.]  Zool.  The  ge¬ 
nus  consisting  of  the  domestic 
and  wild  reindeer  and  caribous. 
—  r&n-glf'er  lne  rftn-jYf't-r-Tn  : 
-Yn  ;  KJ),  a..  [range  POLE. | 
rang'lng  pole  (ran'jlng).  =| 
ran  gle  (rftq'g’l),  n.  Bits  of 
grovel  fed  to  hawks.  Rare. 
ran 'gle.  r.  i.  To  stray;  wander: 
etraggle.  Obs.—  ran'gler,  n.  Obs.  i 


Ran  goon'  oil  (r&u-goon').  An 

impurcolive  oil. See  oil. .Table  I. 
Rangoon  tar-  Thick,  heavy  pe¬ 
troleum  from  Rangoon,  Burma, 
ra'nl,  ra'nee  (ra'nc),  n.  [Hind. 
rum.  Skr.  lit  jut.  See  RAJAH.] 
A  Hindu  queen:  a  rajah’s  wife: 
a  reigning  princcsM;  India. 
ra'nl-fornL  ni'nY-torm;  riln'T-), 
a.  [  L.  rana  frog  -(-  -form.)  Re¬ 
sembling  a  frog. 

Ra-ni'na  (rd-nT'no),  n.  [\L., 
fr.  L.  rana.]  See  frog  char.  — 
ra-nln'l-an  (-nYn'Y-tfn),  <<■  V  n. 
ra-nlv'o-roua  (rd-nYv'o-rr7‘»\  a. 
f L  rana  frog  +  -eorous.]  Feed¬ 
ing  on  frogs.  Obs.  | 

rank,  r.  i.  Prob.  =  ramp,  t<> 
rank.  r.  i.  [L.  rancare, yar.  of 
raccare  ]  To  roar:  — said  of  a 
tiger.  Obs.  [Strength.  Ofta.l 
rank.  n.  [From  rank,  </.]| 
rank,  r.  i.  To  grow  corrupt  or 
rank  ;  to  fester.  Obs.  [Obs.  I 
rank.  adv.  Rankly ;  extremely.  | 
rankel.  +  rankle. 


rank'er.  //.  One  who  ranks. 

Ran'kine’s  for'mu-la  (rtti)'- 
kYnz ).  [See  Rankine  cvclk.] 
See  Gordon’s  formula. 
rank'ing.  n.;/r.  Sf  rb.  n. of  rank. 
—  ranking  bar.  h  and  harrow  used 
by  lumbermen,  r.  Jumper,  al  1- 
w*ood  sled  used  by  lumnermen 
for  hauling  tan  bark.  Local, U.S. 
rank'Dh,  a.  Somewhat  rank. 
Rare.  [kled.  Ref.  S/v.| 

ran'kl.  ran'kld-  Rankle.  rnn-| 
ran'kle.  n.  A  rankling  sore.  Ohs. 
rank'less.  a.  See  -less.  [p.  pr.  I 
ran'kling-ly.  adv.  of  rankhng,\ 
rank'ly.  adv.  of  rank. 
rank'ness.  n.  See -ness. 
rankor.  +  rancor. 
rank '-rid  lng,  a.  Hard-riding, 
ranks'man  (rflnks'm^n),  n.  One 
of,  or  in.  a  rank  or  ranks, 
rankt.  Ranked.  R.  Sp.  [strain. I 
rann  (r&n),  w.  fir.]  Asong;| 
ran'nee.  Var.  of  rani. 
rannegald.  Rannioal.  [ObsA 
ran'nel,  n.  A  jade  ;  prostitute.! 


ran'nel.  "/•  ran'dle.  tree (r4n'’l; 

-d’l).  [Of.  Norw.  dial,  randatre 
rannel  tree,  rand  space-  over  a 
fireplace.]  A  bar  used  in  an 
open  fireplace,  to  support  pot¬ 
hooks.  Scot.  V  Dial.  Eng. 
ran'ni-gal  (rnn'Y-g’l).  n.  One 
that  is  unruly  or  masterful. 
Scot. 8,- Dial. Eng.  [of  rknish.I 
ran'nlsh  iran'Tsh).  Dial.  Eng.  I 
ran'ny  (rlln'T),  n.  [L.  aranen* 
mus.  kind  of  small  mouse.]  Erd 
shrew.  Obs.  nr  Dial.  Eng. 
ranowne.  d*  renown. 
ran'pick  (riln'pYk),  ran'pike 
(-plk).  Obs.  or  dial.  vars.  of 
ram  pick.  [sacks.  I 

ran'sack-er.  v.  One  who  ran- 1 
ran'sack-le  {dial,  rdn'siik-’i),  v. 
t.  [See  ransack.]  To  ransack. 
Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 
ran'sackt.  Ransacked.  Rtf.  Sp. 
ranscun.  d*  ransom. 
ranse.  Var.  of  RANCE. 
ran'sel.  ran'sel-man.  Vars.  of 
rancel,  rancelman. 


ran'sora-a-ble  (rttn'stZm-d-bT), 

a.  See -able. 

ran'somd.  Ransomed,  Rt  f  sr. 
ranson,  ransoun  +  ransom. 
ran'stead  (ran'stfa).  Var.  of 
KAMSTED.  [randan.  | 

ran 'tan.  Dial.  Eng.  var.  of| 
ran-tan'ker-ous  (rfln-tftp'k?r- 
«s\  a.  Cantankerous.  Colloq. 
rant'e-po’e.  d*  Rantipole. 
rant'er  (r&n'tSr ;  rdn'-).  v.  t. 
[See  renter.  i)l  To  renter  ;  to 
fined  raw.  Dial.  Eng. 

Rant'er  ism  (rftn'tfr-Yz’m),  n. 
Eccl.  Rist.  The  practice  or 
tenets  of  the  Ranters.  See  rant¬ 
er,  2  a  &  b. 

rant'ing.  /».  />/*.  5r  vb.  n.  of  rant. 
—  rant'ing-ly.  adv. 
rant'i-pole  (r  a  n't  Y-p  ft  1),  v. 
[Peril,  fr.  runt  4- pole, poll .hetiA; 
cf.  NODDY  POLL.]  Obs. or  R.  exc. 
Dial.  Eng.  1.  A  wild,  romping 
young  person;  also,  a  termagant. 

2.  Seesaw. 

3.  The  wild  carrot. 


rant'i  pole.  a.  Wild  ;  unruly  ; 

rakish.  —  v.  i.  To  act  like'  a 
rantipole.  Both  Obs.,  R.,  or 
Dial.  Eng. 

r&nt'i8m,  n.  [Gr.  pavriayos, 
fr.  paj/TiffU.  to  (sprinkle.]  A 
sprinkling.  OKs. 
rant'ism,  n.  Ranting  ;  specif. 
[c<//>.],  Runterism.  Ohs. 
ran-tize',  r.  t.  [Gr.  pavr  ^etp.] 
To  sprinkle,  as  in  baptism.  Obs. 
ran'tle.  Scot.  var.  of  ranker. 
ran'tling,  i>.  Squeaking,  (tbs. 
ran'tock  (ran'tftk),  //.  The 
goosander.  Orkney  Islands. 
ran-toon',  «.  A  trie\  cle  having 
the  small  wheel  in  front.  Obs. 
ran'tree  (r  a  n't  re  .  ran'try 
(riin'trY).  Obs.  or  Scot,  ft  dial. 
Eng.  var.  of  rowan  tree. 
ran 'tum-scan 'turn  Ofin'tam- 
skftn'tum),  a.  Harum-scarum  ; 
—  also  n.  and  interj.  Obs.  or  R. 
rant'y  (ran'tt),  a.  Wild  ;  ex¬ 
cited  ;  riotous.  Dial.  Eng. 


food,  foot ;  out,  oil ;  chair  ;  go  ;  sing,  ii)k  ;  tfeen,  thin;  nature,  verdure  (250) ;  K  =  ch  in  G.  icli,  ach  (1M) ;  boN  ;  yet;  zh  =  z  in  azure.  Numbers  referto§§inGDiDE. 
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genera  Clematis,  Delphinium ,  Anemone.  Aquilegia,  Aconi- 
tum ,  Helleborus ,  TroUius,  Petunia,  and  Ranunculus.  Aco- 
nitum,  Helleborus,  and  Hydrastis  yield  important  drugs. 
Call/ia  is  a  pot  herb.  —  ra  nun  cu  la'ceous  c-slms),  a. 

Ra  nun  cu  la'les  (ra-nun'ku-la'lez),  n.  pi.  [NL.  See 
Ranunculus.]  But.  A  large  order  of  archiclilamydeous 
dicotyledonous  plants,  comprising  16  families,  including 
the  Ranunculaeeae,  Berberidacae,  Annonaceas,  and  Lau- 
raceae.  They  are  distinguished  in  general  by  the  acyclic 
or  heinicyclic  flowers  with  numerous  stamens  and  apocar¬ 
pous  ovary. 

Ra-nun'CU  lU3(rd-nui]'ku-lus),  n. ;  pi.  E.  -lusbs(-Sz  ;  -Tz), 
L.  -culi  (*li).  [L.,  a  little  frog,  a  medicinal  plant,  perh. 

crowfoot,  dim.  of  rana  a  frog.]  Bot.  A  large  and  widely 
distributed  genus  of  herbs,  the  crowfoots  or  buttercups, 
typifying  the  family  Ranunculaeeae.  They  have  simple  or 
variously  lobed  leaves,  and  flowers  with  5  deciduous  sepals 
and  5  nectariferous  petals ;  the  numerous  flattened  aclienes 
are  borne  in  a  head  or  spike.  The  flowers  are  generally 
bright  yellow',  but  in  some  species  are  white  or  even  red. 
Tuberous-rooted  species  with  double  flowers  are  widely 
cultivated ;  the  European  R.  acris ,  R.  bulbosus ,  R.  repens , 
and  R.  ervensis  are  widely  distributed  as  weeds.  Also 
[l.  c.],  a  plant  or  flower  of  this  genus. 

II  ranz  des  vaches'  (raNs'  da  v&sh';  raN').  [F.,  prop.  fr. 
dial,  ranz  in  Switzerland  +  F.  des  vaches  of  the  cows.]  A 
melody  played  by  Swiss  herdsmen  on  the  alpenhorn,  con¬ 
sisting  of  irregular  phrases  made  up  of  its  harmonics. 

Ra  OU'li  a  (ra-oo'lT-a),  n.  [NL.,  after  Etienne  Fiacre  Louis 
Raoul ,  French  surgeon.]  Bot.  A  genus  of  asteraceous 
plants,  natives  chiefly  of  New  Zealand.  They  are  low 
hoary  cespitose  herbs,  with  small  solitary  flower  heads  re¬ 
sembling  those  of  Hetichrysum.  Several  species,  as  R.  ex - 
imia,  are  called  sheep  plants,  from  their  large  white  tufts. 
Ra  oult’s'  law  (r&  oolz').  [After  F.  fii.  Raoult (1830-1901), 
French  chemist.]  Phys.  Chem.  The  principle  that  molec¬ 
ular  quantities  of  different  substances  dissolved  in  the 
same  amount  of  solvent  equally  depress  the  freezing  point. 
It  does  not  hold  for  electrolytes,  owing  to  dissociation, 
rap  (rSp),  n.  Any  of  the  tokens  that  passed  for  a  halfpenny 
in  Ireland  early  in  the  ISth  century;  any  coin  of  trifling 
value.  Fig.,  the  least  bit ;  as,  I  don’t  care  a  rap.  Colloq. 
rap,  v.  t.  ;  rapped  (rSpt),  or,  often,  rapt;  rap'pino.  [Cf. 
Sw.  rappa  to  snatch,  G.  rappen ,  but  also  E.  rapt,  a.] 

1.  To  grab  ;  to  snatch  and  steal. 

2.  To  snatch  away  ;  to  seize  and  hurry  off. 

And  through  the  Greeks  and  Ilians  they  rapt 

The  whirring  chariot.  Chapman. 

3.  To  seize  and  bear  away,  as  the  mind  or  thoughts  ;  to 
transport  out  of  one’s  self ;  to  affect  with  ecstasy  or  rap¬ 
ture  ;  as,  rapt  into  admiration. 

1  jii  rapt  with  joy  to  see  my  Marcia’s  tears  Addison. 
to  rap  and  ren,  to  rap  and  rend.  (Grig,  to  rape  and  renne 
(which  see).]  a  To  seize  and  plunder ;  to  snatch  by  vio¬ 
lence.  Dryden . 

All  they  could  rap  and  rend  and  pilfer  Hndibras 
b  To  get  together  by  fair  means  or  foul ;  to  procure  at  any 
cost.  Also  to  rap  and  run ,  ring,  wring,  etc. 
rap,  v.  t.  ;  rapped  (rilpt) ;  rap'ping.  [Cf.  Sw.  rappa  to 
strike,  rapp  stroke,  Dan.  rap  ;  perh.  of  imitative  origin.] 

1.  To  strike  with  a  quick,  smart  blow  ;  to  deliver  a  rap 
to  or  upon. 

With  one  great  peal  they  rap  the  door.  Prior.  \ 

2  To  use,  or  impel,  in  striking  a  rap  ;  as,  he  rapped  his 
stick  on  the  pavement. 

3.  To  utter  impetuously  or  with  sudden  violence  ; — chiefly  I 

with  out.  “  Rapped  out  a  great  oath.”  Addison. 

4.  To  swear  or  testify  to,  esp.  falsely.  Archaic  Slang.  I 
to  rap  out,  to  impart  or  declare  by  raps,  specif,  in  the  alleged 
maimer  of  disembodied  spirits  by  means  of  mediums. 

rap,  v.  i.  1.  To  strike  with  a  quick,  sharp  blow  ;  to  knock. 

2  To  fall  with  a  short,  sharp  sound  like  a  light  rap  ;  — 
said  of  raindrops,  tears,  etc.  Scot. 
rap,  n.  [See  rap  to  strike.]  A  quick,  smart  blow  ;  specif.  : 
a  Orig.,  a  sharp  blow'  with  a  weapon.  Obs.  b  A  smart 
knock,  as  upon  a  door  or  table,  to  attract  attention,  c  A 
light  blow,  d  A  sound  like  that  of  knocking,  ascribed  to 
mediumistic  agencies,  as  at  spiritualistic  stances, 
ra  pa'cious  (rd-pa'slms),  a.  [L.  rapax ,  -acis,  fr.  rapere  to 
seize  and  carry  off,  to  snatch  away.  See  rapid.]  1.  Given 
to  plunder  ;  disposed  or  accustomed  to  seize  by  violence  ; 
seizing  by  force.  “  The  downfall  of  the  rapacious  and 
licentious  Knights  Templar.”  Motley. 

2.  Subsisting  on  prey  ;  predaceous;  as,  a  tiger  is  a  rapa¬ 
cious  animal ;  a  rapacious  bird. 

3.  Avaricious;  grasping;  also,  greedy  ;  ravenous;  vora¬ 
cious  ;  as,  rapacious  usurers ;  a  rapacious  appetite. 

Sy n.  —  Grasping,  ravenous,  voracious.  See  greedy. 

—  ra-pa'cious  ly,  r.  —  ra-pa'cious  ness,  n. 
sa  pac'i-ty  (rd-pSs'T-tT),  n.  [L.  rapacitas :  cf.  F.  rapaciti. 
See  rapacious.]  1.  Quality  of  being  rapacious;  rapa¬ 
ciousness  ;  as,  the  rapacity  of  pirates  or  wolves. 

2.  Act  or  practice  of  extorting  or  exacting  by  oppression  ; 
exorbitance.  “  The  rapacity  of  some  ages.”  Sprat. 

Ra  pa  te-a'ce-29  (rd-pa'te-a'se-e),  n.  pi.  [NL.]  Bot.  A 
family  of  South  American  monocotyledonous  herbs  (order 
Xyridales),  related  to  the  Juncaceae,  having  a  greenish 
perianth  in  two  series,  6  anthers,  and  numerous  capitate 


flowers  subtended  by  2  foliaceous  bracts.  There  are  6  gen¬ 
era,  and  about  21  species.  —  ra-pa  te-a'ceous  (-aims),  a. 
rape  (rap),  n.  One  of  six  divisions  of  the  county  of  Sussex, 
England,  intermediate  between  a  hundred  and  a  shire, 
rape,  ».  [L.  rapa ,  rapum ,  akin  to  Gr.  parrot,  pa0vs,  G. 

rube.']  a  A  turnip.  Obs.  b  A  European  brassicaceous 
plant  ( Brassica  napus)  differing  from  the  cabbage  in  its 
deeply  lobed  leaves,  which  are  not  hairy  like  those  of  the 
turnip.  Rape  is  widely  grown  in  the  Old  World  as  a  forage 
crop  for  sheep  ;  in  the  United  States  it  is  used  chiefly  as  a 
forage  crop  for  hogs  and  sheep,  as  a  cover  crop  in  orchards, 
etc.  Its  seeds  yield  rape  oil,  and  are  a  food  for  birds, 
rape  (lap),  n.  [F.  rape  a  grape  stalk,  LL.  raspa  grapes.] 

1.  The  pomace  of  grapes,  left  after  expression  of  the  juice 
or  must.  It  is  used  for  filtering,  esp.  in  vinegar  making. 

2.  A  filter  consisting  of  a  large  cask  with  a  false  bottom, 
containing  the  above  or  some  other  filtering  material. 

3.  a  Unpressed  grapes.  Obs.  b  Rape  wine. 

rape,  v.  t.  ;  RAPED  (rapt);  uap'ing  (rap'Tng).  [ME.  rapen 
to  snatch,  seize,  prob.  fr.  L.  rapere.  Ox/.  E.  D.  Cf.  rap 
to  snatch,  rapid,  rapture,  ravish.]  1.  To  seize  and  take 
away  by  force;  to  plunder.  Archaic. 

So  Ledu’s  twins  from  Colchis  raped  the  Fleece.  Joel  Barlow. 

2.  To  commit  rape  upon;  to  ravish. 

3.  To  ravish  with  delight  or  other  strong  emotion;  to 
transport;  to  make  rapt.  Archaic. 

To  rape  the  field  witli  touches  of  her  string.  Drayton. 
rape,  n.  [See  rape  to  snatch.]  1.  Act  of  seiziug  and  car¬ 
rying  away  by  force ;  violent  seizure  ;  robbery ;  as,  the 
rape  of  Ganymede.  ‘‘The  Rape  of  the  Lock.”  Pope. 

And  ruined  orphans  of  thy  rapes  complain.  Sandys 

2.  Law.  The  carnal  knowledge  of  a  woman  forcibly  and 
without  her  consent.  See  age  of  consent,  2d  force,  3. 

3.  One  that  is  ravished  or  carried  off.  Obs.  Sandys. 
rape'seed'  (rap'sed'),?*.  The  seed  of  rape;  also,  the  plant, 
rape  wine  [Cf.  F.  rape. ]  A  poor,  thin  wine  made  from 

the  pomace  of  grapes  or,  sometimes,  from  fresh  grapes, 
rap'-full',  a.  [Cf.  rap,  v.  i.]  JS'aul.  Of  sails,  full  and 
drawing  steadily. 

rap'-luir,  n.  Naut.  State  of  having  the  sails  full  of  wind. 
Raph'a-el  (rftf'a-81  ;  ra'fi-Sl),  n.  [L.  Raphael ,  Gr.  ‘Pcu^arjA, 
fr.  Heb.  Rephdel .]  1.  Lit.,  the  healing  of  God  ;  — masc. 

prop.  name.  F.  Raphael  (ra/fa/el') ;  It.  Rafidcllo  (raf'fa- 
el'lo),  Raffaele  (raf'fa-a'la)  ;  G.  Raphael  (rii'fa-81). 

2.  An  angel  mentioned  in  Hebrew  literature.  In  the 
apocryphal  book  of  Tobit  he  is  represented  as  traveling 
with  Tobias  into  Media  and  back  again,  instructing  him  to 
marry  Sara,  and  how  to  drive  away  the  wicked  spirit  who 
was  in  love  with  her.  Milton,  in  “  Paradise  Lost,”  repre- 
sehts  him  as  sent  by  God  to  instruct  Adam.  See  Asmodeus. 
Raph  a-el-esque'  ( raf'a-el-8sk'),  a.  In,  or  resembling,  the 
style  of  Raphael  (14S3-1520),  whose  paintings  were  long 
held  to  be  the  best  models  to  imitate. 

Raph'a-el'ic  (-el'Tk),  a  Pertaining  to  Raphael.  Nonce 
Word.  “  Raphaelic  machines.”  Hawthorne. 

Raph'a-el-ism  (r3f'a-81-Tz’m),  n.  Raphael’s  artistic  prin¬ 
ciples,  method,  or  style. 

Raph'a-el  ite  (-it),  n.  One  who  advocates  or  adopts  Raph- 
aelism.  —  Raph'a-el-it  ism  (-it'Tz'm),  n. 

Raph'a-nus  (rSf'd-nfis),  n.  [L.,  radish,  Gr.  pa^apo?.]  Bot. 
A  genus  of  brassicaceous  plants  characterized  by  the  toru- 
lose  pods  containing  globose  seeds  in  a  single  row.  The  6 
species  are  natives  of  the  Old  World.  R.  satirus  is  the 
radish  ;  R.  rap/ianistrum  is  the  jointed  charlock, 
ra'phe  (ra'fe),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  paipg  a  seam  or  suture,  fr. 
parTTCLv  to  sew  or  stitch  together.]  1.  Anal.  The  seamlike 
union  of  the  two  lateral  halves  of  a  part  or  organ,  as  of  the 
tongue,  perineum,  etc., having  externally  a  ridge  or  furrow, 
and  internally  usually  a  fibrous  connective  tissue  septum. 

2  Bot.  a  In  anatropous  ovules,  that  part  of  the  funicle 
adnate  to  the  integument,  forming  a  ridge  along  the  body 
of  the  ovule.  In  certain  seeds,  as  those  of  Sarracenia ,  it 
affords  a  distinctive  classificatory  character,  b  In  dia¬ 
toms,  the  median  line  of  a  valve,  c  In  apiaceous  plants, 
the  suture  between  the  two  mericarps. 

Ra'plii  a  (ra'fT-d),  7i.  [NL.  See  raffia.]  1.  Bot.  A 
small  genus  of  pinnate-leaved  palms,  natives  of  Africa  and 
South  America.  They  have  stout  trunks,  very  large  spiny 
leaves,  and  spicate  inflorescences,  often  6  feet  in  length; 
the  spongy  fruit  contains  a  single  hard  seed.  R.  rujjia  is 
the  raffia  palm.  R.  vinifera  yields  palm  wine. 

2.  [/.  c.]  The  fiber  of  the  raffia  palm.  See  raffia. 
raph'i-des  (rSf'T-dez),  ?i.  pi.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  pa<t> is,  pa<f> tSos, 
a  needle  :  cf.  F.  raphides.]  Bot.  Crystals,  generally  of  cal¬ 
cium  oxalate,  developed  as  metabolic  by-products  in  plant 
cells.  The  term  vvas  originally  restricted  to  acicular 
crystals  occurring  singly  or  in  fascicles,  but  is  now  often 
applied  to  crystals  of  any  form.  Raphides  may  occur  in  all 
parts  of  a  plant,  but  are  most  abundant  in  the  stems  of 
herbaceous  plants,  in  the  bark  of  trees,  and  in  leaves  and 
roots.  They  are  numerous  in  the  fleshy  parts  of  monocot¬ 
yledons,  as  the  arums,  and  are  then  inclosed  in  large  vac¬ 
uoles  filled  with  mucilage.  When  moistened,  endosmosis 
causes  discharge  of  the  raphides,  often  with  some  force, 
rap'id  (rXp'Td),  a.  [L.  rapidus ,  fr.  rapere  to  seize  and 
carry  off,  to  snatch  or  hurry  away  ;  perh.  akin  to  Gr.  ap¬ 


n :  cf.  F.  rapide.  Cf.  Harpy,  rape  to  seize,  ravish.] 
1.  Very  swift  or  quick  in  motion  ;  fast ;  as,  a  rapid  stream. 

Ascend  my  chariot ;  guide  the  rapid  wheels.  Milton. 
2  Advancing  with  haste  or  speed  ;  speedy  in  progression  ; 
happening,  done,  or  achieved  quickly  ;  as,  rajtid  growth. 

3.  Quick  in  execution  ;  as,  a  rapid  penman,  or  speaker. 

4.  Adapted  to  short  exposure,  as  a  photographic  plate. 
Syn.  —  See  fast. 

rapid  bind.  Music.  See  bind,  ji.,  4.  —  r.  transit,  local  passen¬ 
ger  traffic  or  transportation,  esp.  in  or  near  cities,  by 
methods  of  conveyance  more  rapid  than  the  ordinary  ones, 
rap'id  (rSp'Yd),  n.  [Cf.  F.  rapide.  See  rapid,  a.]  A  part 
of  a  river  where  the  current  moves  with  great  swiftness, 
the  surface  usually  being  broken  by  obstructions,  but 
without  actual  waterfall  or  cascade ;  —  usually  in  pi. 
rap 'id-fire'  )  a.  a  Gun.  Firing  shots  in  rapid  suc- 
rap'id-fir  ing  J  cession,  b  Ordnance.  Capable  of  be¬ 
ing  tired  rapidly;  — 
applied  to  single- 
barreled  guns  of 
greater  caliber 
than  small  arms, 
mounted  so  as  to 
be  quickly  trained 
and  elevated,  with 
a  quick-acting 
breech  mechanism 
operated  by  a  single 
motion  of  a  crank 
or  lever  (abbr.  R. 

F.) ;  specif. :  (1)  In 
the  United  States  navy,  designating  such  a  gun  using  fixed 
ammunition  or  metallic  cartridge  cases:  —  distinguished 
from  breech-loading  (abbr.  B.  L.),  applied  to  all  guns  load¬ 
ing  with  the  charge  in  bags,  and  formerly  from  quick-fire. 
Rapid-fire  guns  in  the  navy  also  sometimes  include  auto¬ 
matic  or  semiautomatic  rapid-fire  guns ;  the  former  being 
automatic  guns  of  not  less  than  one  inch  caliber,  firing  a 
shell  of  not  less  than  one  pound  weight,  the  explosion  of 
each  cartridge  operating  the  mechanism  for  ejecting  the 
empty  shell,  loading,  and  firing  the  next  shot,  the  latter  be¬ 
ing  guns  that  require  one  operation  of  the  hand  at  each  dis¬ 
charge,  to  load  the  gun.  (2)  In  the  United  States  army,  des¬ 
ignating  such  a  gun,  whether  using  fixed  or  separate  am¬ 
munition,  designed  chiefly  for  use  in  coast  batteries  against 
torpedo  vessels  and  the  lightly  armored  batteries  of  other 
war  vessels  and  for  the  protection  of  defensive  mine  fields ; 

—  not  distinguished  from  quick -fire.  (3)  In  Great  Britain 
and  Europe  used,  rarely,  as  synonymous  with  quick-fire. 
rapid-fire  mount,  Ordnance,  a  mount  permitting  easy  and 
quick  elevation  or  depression  and  training  of  the  gun,  and 
fitted  with  a  device  for  taking  up  the  recoil. 

ra-pid'i-ty  (rd-pTd'T-tT),  n.  [L.  rapiditas:  cf.  F.  rapiditt.] 
Quality  or  state  of  being  rapid  ;  swiftness  ;  celerity ;  ve¬ 
locity  ;  as,  the  rapidity  of  a  current,  of  speech,  of  growth. 
Syn.  —  Rapidness,  haste,  speed,  fleetness,  quickness, 
ra'pi-er  (ra'pi-er),  n.  [F.  r  a  pi  ere,  OF.  a.,  in  espSe  rapiere .] 
A  straight  two-edged  sword,  esp.  of  the  16th  and  17th  cen¬ 
turies,  having  a  narrow,  pointed  blade,  used  chiefly  for 
thrusting,  but  heavier  than  the  ISth-century  small  suord. 
rap'ine  (rXp'Tn),  n.  [F.  rapine ,  fr.  L.  rapina,  fr.  rapere 
to  seize  and  carry  off  by  force.  See  rapid  ;  cf.  raven 
rapine.]  1.  A  plundering  ;  the  seizing  and  carrying  away 
of  things  by  force  ;  spoliation  ;  pillage;  plunder. 

2.  Ravishment;  rape.  Obs.  &  R.  Shak. 

rap'ine.  v.  t.  &  i.  [Cf.  F.  rapiner.]  To  plunder.  Rare. 

—  rap'in-er  (-T-ner),  n.  Rare. 

rap'pa-ree'  (rSp'a-re'),  n.  [Ir.  rapaire ,  ropaire ;  cf.  ra- 
paire  a  rapier.]  An  Irish  irregular  soldier  or  freebooter, 
esp.  of  the  17th  century  ;  hence,  a  plunderer  ;  vagabond. 


The  men  that  rode  at  Sarefield’s  side,  the  roving  Rapparee* 

Sir  C.  O.  Dujf  y 

rap  pee'  (r8-pe'),  n.  [F.  rdpS,  prop.,  p.  p.  of  raper  to 
grate,  to  rasp.  See  rasp,  t\]  A  pungent  kind  of  snuff 
made  from  the  darker  and  ranker  kinds  of  tobacco  leaves, 
rap'per  (rSp'er),  n.  [From  rap.]  1.  One  that  raps,  or 
knocks  ;  specif.,  the  knocker  of  a  door. 

2.  A  forcible  oatli  or  lie.  Slang  or  Dial. 
rap-port'  (rS-port'  ;  F.  ra'por';  201),  n.  [F.,  fr.  rapporter  to 
bring  again  or  back,  to  refer  ;  re-  re-  -f-  apporter  to  bring, 
L.  apportare.  Cf.  report.]  Relation  ;  esp.,  relation  char¬ 
acterized  by  harmony,  conformity,  accord,  or  affinity;  — 
used  esp.  in  the  phrase  in  rapport  or  [F.]  en  rapport,  in 
an  intimate  or  harmonious  relation  ;  as  applied  to  people, 
having  a  close  understanding  or  working  in  mutual  de¬ 
pendence  ;  as,  a  leader  and  his  aids  must  be  in  rapport. 

’T  is  obvious  what  rapport  there  is  between  the  conceptions 
and  languages  in  every  country.  Sir  If',  lemple. 

II  rap  proche  ment'  (ra'piosh'maN'),  n.  [F.,  fr.  rap- 
procher  to  cause  to  approach  again.  See  re-;  approach.] 
Act  or  fact  of  coming  or  being  drawn  near  or  together  ; 
establishment  or  state  of  cordial  relations. 

He  had  witnessed  the  gradual  rapprochement  between  the 
papacy  and  Austria.  Wilfrid  Ward. 

rap- seal 'lion  (r£p-sk51'ySn),  n.  [Cf.  rascallion.]  A  ras¬ 
cal  ;  a  good-for-nothing  fellow.  JJowitt. 

Rap'SOll’s  slide  (rSp'sfhiz).  Mach.  A  device  consisting  of 
a  crosshead  {a,  in  Illust.)  capable  of  moving  in  fixed  guides 


ranungard.  +  kkneoade. 

ran-verse'.  krnveuse. 

Ran  vier’s'  nodes  (riiN'vyaz')- 
=  nodes  of  Raxvikr. 
rany  +  rainy. 

Ran-za'nl-a  (r&n.za'nY-d'),  v. 
NL  ,  after  C.  A.  Ramani  (177.V 
641),  Italian  nuturulist.]  Zodl. 
See  sun  fish,  l. 

Ra  oult’s'  meth  od  (ri'oolz'). 
Chem.  The  method  of  determin¬ 
ing  the  molecular  weight  of  a 
dissolved  substance  by  the  ex¬ 
tent  to  which  it  depresses  the 
treezing  point  of  the  solvent, 
rap  v  rope;  obs.  pret.  of  reap. 
rap  {dial,  r&p,  rip),  ».  fir  r  Ex¬ 
change.  Obs.  or- Dial.  Eng 
rap.  v.  t.  3r  t.  [Cf.  Dan.  rappe 
fig  to  make  haste,  Sw.  rapp 
brisk,  G.  rappen  to  hasten,  and 
ME.  rapen  to  hasten.]  To  hast¬ 
en  :  hurry.  Obs. 
rap  (r&p),  n.  A  thin  strip  of 
land.  Dial.  Eng. 
rap.  n.  A  skein  of  yarn  con¬ 
taining  about  120  varus. 

Ra  pa  'ces  (rd-pa'sez),  n.  pi. 
[NL.  See  rapacious]  Zonl. 
a=RAPTORE9.  Obs  b  =  Car¬ 
nivora.  Ob». 

ra'pa-ki'vl  (ra'pa-ke've),  n. 


(Finnish  rappakici,  lit.,  rotten 

stone.)  A  coarse  red  granite 
quarried  in  Finland,  often  with 
curious  ovoid  ringed  feldspars. 
It  is  much  used  for  building  in 
northern  Russia. 

Rap  a-ne'a  (r  &  p'a-n  e'd),  n. 
[NL.,  from  a  name  in  Guiana, 
perh.  a  native  name.]  Bot.  A 
genus  of  tropical  myrsinaceoua 
trees  or  shrubs  having  mostly 
shining  leathery  leaves  and 
small  flowers  with  stamens  ad¬ 
nate  to  the  corolla  lobes.  One 
species  occurs  in  Florida, 
rap  a^ree'.  rapparee. 
rapartee.  +  repartee. 
rape,  i\  /.  $r  i.  [Of  Scand.  orig.; 
cf.  Icel.  hrapa,  and  E.  rap  to 
hasten.]  To  hasten  or  cause 
to  hasten.  —  a.  Hasty;  Quick. 
—  adv.  Hastily. —  «  llaste; 
hurry.  Alt  Obs. 
rape’  ^  reap. 

rape  (rap).  Obs.  or  Scot.  &  dial. 
Eng  var.  of  ROPE, 
rape.  >•.  t.  [F.  rtlper.  Cf.  rasp, 
r.  ]  To  scratch  ;  to  rasp.  Obs.  or 
Dial.  Eng. 

rape,  n.  [F.  rdpeA  A  coarse  file; 
a  rasp.  Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 

rape,  v.  t.  In  rape  and  renne, 


i  a  corruption  of  re  pen  and  ri  li¬ 

en  [perh.  corrupted  fr.  AS.  h  re  il¬ 
ia  n  to  lay  hands  on,  to  touch, 
and  AS.  hrinan  to  touch]  to  han¬ 
dle  and  touch.  Obs.  Chaucer. 
ra-p4'  (rii-pa'),  n.  [Cf.  F.  rape, 
p.  p.  of  rdpe.r  to  grate.]  A  high¬ 
ly  seasoned  hash  used  in  the 
Middle  Ages.  Obs.  or  Hist. 
rape  butterfly.  A  cabbage  but- 
I  terfly.  Eng. 

rape'-cole/. ».  Kohl-rabi.  Obs 
rape  crowfoot.  Bulbous  crow- 
I  foot  {Ranunculus  bulbosus)  Obs. 
rapee  Var.  of  rappee. 
rape'ful.  a.  a  Violent.  Obs. 
b  Given  to  committing  rape  R. 
rape'ly.  adv  [Cf.  Icel.  hrapa. 
liga.  Cf.  rape  to  hasten.]  Has¬ 
tily.  Obs.  [Table  /.I 

rape  oil.  rapeseed  oil.  See  oil, | 
rapere.  4*  roper. 
raperecioun.  +  reparation. 
rape  violet.  A  cyclamen.  Obs. 
rapeye.  +  rape. 

Ra'pha  (ra'fd).  Bib. 

Raphael  of  Cats  Gottfried  Mind 
( 17*;*- IX 14),  a  painter  of  cats. 

Rap  ha-1 'a  (rftf'8-T'a).  D.  Bth 
Raph'a-im  (-Tm  ;  ra-fa'-).  Bib. 
Raph'a  imsi  raf'it-Ymz).  D  Bib. 
ta-pha'ni-a(rd-f5'nT-d),n.  [NL. 


See  Raph  anus.]  Med.  A  con¬ 

vulsive  disease,  not  uncommon 
in  Sweden  and  Germany,  for¬ 
merly  supposed  to  be  due  to  eat¬ 
ing  grain  containing  seeds  of 
jointed  charlock  ( Raphanns  ra- 
nlianistruiu),  but  now  known  to 
be  a  form  of  ergotism.  [nia.  I 
raph'a-ny(rfif'd-nT),n  Rapha-| 
raphe,  n.  Also  raphane  [L 
raphanus.  Gr.  pd<i>apo?  ;  cf  OF. 
raphe,  rafic.]  The  radish  Obs. 
raphe,  n.  [OF.  raphe,  raffe  ;  cf 
F.  ruffe.]  A  game  at  dice.  Obs. 
raphell.  uaffel. 
ra>phlde  (ra'fld),  n.  Bot.  Sin¬ 
gular  of  raphides.  Rare. 
raph  i-dif'er-ous  (rflf'Y-dYf'Pr- 
»<*).<».  [r aphid e  +  -f crons.)  Bot. 
Bearing  or  containing  rupnides. 
Raph'i-dim(rflf'Y-dYm).  D.  Bib. 
ra'phla  (ra'fYs),  n.  [Gr.  pact's 
needle.]  Bot  =  raphide. 
Ra'phon  (ra'fbn)  Bib. 
Ra'phu  (ra'fn ).  Bib. 

II  ra  pi  a'mus,  a-ml'cl,  oc-ca'Bl- 
o  nem  de  di'e  [L.]  Let  us 
snatch,  friends,  the  opportunity 
from  the  day. 

Horace  ( Epodes ,  xiii.  .*)) 
rap'le  (rSp'Yk),  a.  Chem  Des¬ 


ignating  an  unsaturated  acid, 
C1RH34O,,,  occurring  in  its  glyc¬ 
eryl  ester  in  rapeseed  oil. 
rap'id,  adv.  Rapidly.  Rare. 

||  r  a-p  i  d  a-m  e  n't  e  (rii-pe'da- 
mCn'ta),  adv.  [It  ]  Music 
Rapidly.  [rapid-fire  gun. I 

rap  id-fir'er,  n.  Ordnance  A| 
rap'id-ly,  adv  of  rapid. 
rrvp'id-neBB.  n.  See  -n  ess 
ra'pi  ered  (ra'pY-frd),  a.  Wear¬ 
ing,  or  using,  a  rapier. 

II  ra-pil'li(rd-pTl'Y  ;  It.  rii-pel'- 
le),  n  pi  [It.]  Lapilii 
||  ra'pln'  (rA'p&N'),  n.  I  F  ]  A 
young  pupil  in  a  studio ;  an 
artist  of  meager  talents, 
rap'ing  (rap'Yng),  p  pr.  8r  vb. 
n.  of  rape.  [Rapic.J 

ra-pin'ic  (ra-pYn'Yk),a  Chem  | 
rap'i-nous  (rftp'Y-ntts),  a.  (Cf. 
OF.  rapineus. J  Given  to  rapine. 
Obs  [blows.  Obs.  I 

rap'less.  a.  Without  raps,  or | 
rap'loch  (rap'MK),  a.  Coarse; 
rough  Scot  —  u.  A  coarse, 
undyed,  woolen  cloth  Scot. 
rap'ly,  a.  Hasty.  Obs.— adv. 
Hastily.  Obs. 

raport.  f  report.  [ropp.I 
rapp(rAp)  Dial.  Eng.  var.  of  | 
rap'page  (rttp'Aj),  n.  Founding. 


Enlargement  of  a  mold  caused 
by  rapping  the  puttern. 
rap'pe(rap'e),n.,- pi.  -pen  (-Oq). 
[(».]  See  coin.  [hap.I 

rapped  (rfipt).  pret.  if  p.  p.  of  | 
rappel,  v.  t.  [F.  rapiieler.]  Fal¬ 
conry.  To  recall.  Obs. 

|! rap  pel'  (rA'pCl')»n  [F.]  l.The 
drum  call  to  arms. 

2.  An  ancient  musical  instru¬ 
ment  like  n  rattle  with  bells, 
rappely.  +  HAPLY, 
rap'per.  rapier. 
rap  per-ee'.  +  rapparee. 
rap'ping,/;.  pr.  Jr  vb.  n.  of  rap. 
Hence:  a.  Extraordinary ;  very 
big;  as,  a  rapping  lie  Rare. 
Rapp'ist  (ran'Yst),  n.  [After  G. 
Rapp,  founder  of  the  sect.] 
Ecct.  Hist.  =  Hakmonite. 
rap'pist  (-Yst),  n.  An  alleged 
spirit  that  raps  at  seances;  also, 
u  believer  in  spirit  rapping. 
Rapp'lte,  11.  =  Rappist,  n. 
rapp'loch.  +  kaploch. 
rap  por-teur',  n.  [F.]  Reporter 
Obs.  [good-for-nothing.! 

rap-scal'lion-ly,  a.  Rascally  :| 
rap'scal'lion-ry,  n.  Rapscallions 
collectively  or  as  a  class.  Rare. 
rapsodie-  rhapsody. 
rap'so-dist.  +  KH  A  PSODI9T. 


ale,  senate,  care,  ftm,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofa;  eve,  gvent,  find,  recent,  maker;  Ice,  Ill;  old,  6bey,  orb,  5dd,  38ft,  connect ;  Gse,  unite,  urn,  up,  circus,  menU ; 

U  Foreign  Word,  Obsolete  Variant  of.  4-  combined  with.  =  equals. 
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( b  b)  and  having  a  pivoted  block  (r)  with  a  hole  in  it 
through  which  passes  a  lever  (</).  hinged  at  a  fixed  point 
(e)  outside.  The  Illuat.  shows  this  device  used 
as  a  compensating  gear  for  a  ship’s  rudder,  d 
being  the  tiller,  and  f  the  rudder, 
rapt  (r5pt),  n.  [L.  raptus  a  carrying  off  by  force, 
fr.  rapere  to  seize  and  carry  off  ,  to  transport : 
cf.  F.  rapt.  See  rapt,  a.,  rapid.]  1  Ecstasy  ; 
trance.  Obs.  or  R.  Southey. 

2  Moving  force  or  power  ;  sweep.  Obs. 

3.  Rape ;  one  raped  ;  also,  rapine 
Ohs.  Scot. 

rapt.  v.  t.  ;  rapt'ed  ;  rapt'jng.  [See 
rapt,  a.]  Obs.  To  carry  away  by  ' 
force  ;  also,  to  transport  or  ravish, 
rapt,  />.  a.  [L.  raptus ,  p.  p.  of  rapere  Rap&ou’a  Slide, 
to  seize.  See  rape  to  seize,  rapid  ;  cf.  rap  to  snatch.] 

1.  Seized  and  transported  up  or  away,  esp.  into  other 
worlds  or  times  ;  hurried  away  or  along ;  —  used  lit.  or  fig. 

Waters  rapt  with  whirling  sway.  Spenser. 

?  Transported  with  love,  delight,  etc.  ;  enraptured. 
The  rapt  exaltation  of  the  devotee.”  J.  A.  Symonds. 

3  Wholly  absorbed  or  engrossed,  as  in  feeling,  medita¬ 
tion,  or  special  interests.  “  Rapt  in  sec^t  ”  Shnk 

4  Abducted;  raped.  Ohs.  or  Archaic. 

Syn.  —  See  tense. 

Rap-to'res  (rXp-to'rez;  201),  n.  pi. 

[NL.  See  raptor.]  1.  Zo'oL  An  order 
consisting  of  the  birds  of  prey,  as  the 
hawks, eagles, vultures,  and  owls.  Its 
typical  members  are  characterized 
by  carnivorous  habits,  great  powers 
ot  flight,  and  keenness  of  vision  ; 
they  seize  their  prey  with  their  feet, 
which  are  esp.  modified  for  this  pur¬ 
pose,  being  large  and  strong,  with 
sharp  curved  claws.  The  bill  is  short 
and  hooked,  and  provided  w  ith  a  cere. 

2  In  recent  classifications,  an  or¬ 
der  consisting  of  the  birds  of  prey  Head  and  Foot  of  one 
except  owls  ;  — usually  called  Fal-  of  the  Ruptores  (Icti- 
con  iformes.  n  *a  plumbea ). 

rap-to'ri-al  (-rT-al),  a.  Zool.  a  Living  Oil  prey  ;  —  said 
esp.  of  certain  birds,  b  Adapted  to  seize  prey,  c  Per¬ 
taining  to  the  Raptores. 

rap'ture  (rSp'tur),  n.  [L.  rapere,  r a  plum,  to  carry  off  by 
force.  See  rapid  ]  1.  Act  of  seizing  and  carrying  off 

with  force  ;  specif.,  abduction  ;  rape.  Obs.  or  Archaic. 

2.  Act  of  transporting,  or  fact  of  being  transported  ;  en¬ 
ergy  or  force  of  movement ;  a  hurrying  along. 

3.  State  of  being  rapt,  or  carried  away  from  one’s  self  by 
mental  excitement,  esp.  of  an  agreeable  sort ;  violence  of 
a  pleasing  passion  ;  extreme  joy  or  pleasure  ;  ecstasy. 

You  grow  correct  that  once  with  rapture  writ  Pope 

4.  A  spasm  or  fit  from  emotion  ;  a  paroxysm.  Obs.  Shak. 

6.  An  expression,  or  manifestation,  of  ecstasy  or  passion¬ 
ate  feeling;  a  rhapsody.  “  He  .  .  .  adds  his  rapture  to 
the  general  praise.”  Cowper. 

Syn.  —  Bliss,  transport,  delight,  exultation.  See  ecstasy. 

rap'ture,  v.  t.  ;  rap'tured  (-turd) ;  rap'tur-ing  (-tur-Tng). 
To  transport  with  excitement  ;  to  enrapture.  Poetic. 
rap'tured  (-turd),  a.  Enraptured  ;  rapturous. 
rap'tUT-OUS  (-tur-fis),  a.  Feeling,  expressing,  or  mani¬ 
festing,  rapture  ;  ecstatic  ;  as,  rapturous  applause, 
rap'tus  (-tus),  n.  [L.,  a  seizing,  carrying  off,  fr.  rapere  to 
seize.]  1.  A  state  of  intense  mental  activity. 

2.  A  state  of  trance  or  of  spiritual  ecstasy  accompanied 
by  anaesthetic  bodily  conditions. 

3.  Med.  Seizure  ;  violent  or  sudden  attack, 
rare  (rSr),  a.  &  adv.  [Cf.  rath.]  Early.  Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 
rare,  a.  ;  rar'er  (rfcr'er) ;  rar'est  (rSr'Sst).  [Also  rear , 

in  dial,  use ;  fr.  AS.  hrer.]  Not  thoroughly  cooked ; 
cooked  only  enough  not  to  be  raw  ;  underdone  ;  as,  rare 
beef  or  mutton.  The  word  is  not  of  precise  meaning. 
New-laid  eggs,  which  Baucis’  busy  care 
Turned  by  a  gentle  fire,  and  roasted  rare  Dri/den. 
Rare  is  in  common  use  in  the  United  States;  in  Eng¬ 
land  its  synonym  underdone  is  more  commonly  used, 
rare,  a.  [L.  rarus  thin,  rare  :  cf.  F.  rare,"]  1.  Not  thick 
or  dense ;  marked  by  relatively  wide  separation  of  the 
component  particles;  thin  ;  as,  the  rare  atmosphere  of 
high  elevations. 

2.  Thinly  scattered  ;  dispersed  ;  standing  apart.  Obs.  or  R. 

Those  rare  and  solitary,  these  in  flocks.  Milton 

3.  Not  frequent ;  seldom  met  with  or  occurring  ;  unusual; 
as,  a  rare  event ;  a  rare  stone  ;  a  rare  quality. 

4  Of  an  uncommon  nature ;  unusually  excellent ;  val¬ 
uable  to  a  degree  seldom  found  ;  fine  ;  capital. 

Above  the  rest  I  judge  one  beauty  rare.  Dryden. 
Syn.  —  Infrequent,  unusual,  uncommon'.  —  Rare,  scarce. 
That  is  rare,  as  here  compared  (see  dainty),  of  which  but 
few  examples,  specimens,  or  instances  are  found  ;  the 
word  often  implies  unusual  or  uncommon  character , 
scarce  commonly  applies  to  that  w  hich,  though  usually 


or  formerly  abundant,  is  for  the  time  being  to  be  had  only 
in  diminished  quantities;  the  word  does  not,  like  rare , 
carry  any  implication  of  unusual  qualities  ;  as,  “  A  perfect 
union  of  wit  and  judgment  is  one  of  the  rarest  things  in 
the  world  ”  (Burke);  a  bad  harvest  makes  wheat  scarce; 
“  Great  men  are  scarce  (to  use  the  booksellers'  distinction), 
but  great  biographers  are  positively  rare  ”  (T.  Seccombe). 
See  scanty,  single. 
rare  earth.  Chem.  See  2d  earth,  9. 
rare'bit  (rfir'bit),  n.  Cookery.  A  Welsh  rabbit, 
rar'ee— show7  (rfir'e-sho'),  n.  [Perh.  corruption  by  show¬ 
men  of  rare  show  or  rarity  show.']  A  show  carried  about 
in  a  box  ;  a  peep  show  ;  hence,  any  cheap  street  show, 
rar'e-fac'tion  ( rSr'S-fSk'shfin  ;  rSr'e- ;  cf.  rarefy),  n.  [Cf. 
F.  rarefaction.  See  rarefy.  ]  Act  or  process  of  rarefying  ; 
state  of  being  rarefied  ;  —  opposed  to  condensation. 
rar  e  fac'tlv©  (-ttv),  a.  [L.  rarefacere ,  - factum ,  to  rare¬ 
fy.  See  rarefy.]  Producing,  or  marked  by,  rarefactiou. 
rar'e-fy  (rar'e-fi:  r3r'- ;  277),  v.  t.  ;  rar'e-fied  (-fid); 
rar'e-fy/ing  (-fi'Tng).  [F.  rarefier ;  L.  rarus  rare  -j- 
- ficare  (in  comp.)  to  make;  cf.  L  .rarefacere.  See  -fy.] 

1.  To  make  rare,  thin,  porous,  or  less  dense;  to  expand 
or  enlarge  without  adding  any  new  portion  of  matter  to  ; 
—  opposite  of  condense. 

2.  Fig.  :  To  make  more  spiritual,  refined,  or  the  like. 
Syn.  —  Rarefy,  attenuate,  dilute  are  here  compared 
in  their  fig.  senses  only.  To  rarefy  is  often  to  etherealize 
or  refine  ;  as,  “  Love  is  a  gentle  flame  that  rarefies  and  ex¬ 
pands  her  whole  being  ”  (Hazlitt).  But  rarefy  sometimes 
implies,  as  attenuate  and  dilute  always  do,  a  diminution 
or  reduction  in  force,  intensity,  or  the  like ;  as,  “  Plain 
truths  lose  much  of  their  weight  when  they  are  rarefied 
into  subtleties  ”  ( Cudworth ) ;  “  As  it  [this  universal  liv¬ 
ing  scene  of  things]  cannot  without  violence  be  exalted 
into  poetical  perfection,  neither  can  it  be  attenuated  into  a 
logical  formula  ”  (J  II.  Newman) ;  “Individual  proposi¬ 
tions  about  the  concrete  .  .  .  ar a  diluted  or  starved  into 
abstract  notions  ”  (id.). 

rar'e-fy,  v.  i.  To  become  less  dense;  to  become  thin  or 
porous.  “  Earth  rarefies  to  dew.”  Dryden. 

rarely  (rSr'lT),  adv.  1  Not  thickly  or  close  together.  Obs. 

2.  Seldom  ;  not  often  ;  as,  things  rarely  seen. 

3.  Finely;  beautifully;  excellently;  with  rare  skill.  See 

1st  rare,  3.  “  Played  so  rarely  on  the  flageolet.”  Scott. 

4.  In  an  exceptional  degree ;  extremely;  unusually;  as, 
she  was  rarely  beautiful. 

rare'ne3S,  n.  State  or  quality  of  being  rare  ;  rarity, 
rare 'ripe'  (rSr'ripQ,  a.  [rare  early  -j-  ripe.  Cf.  rath- 
ripe.]  Early  ripe;  ripe  before  others,  or  earlier  than  usual, 
rare'ripe',  n.  a  All  early  ripening  fruit,  esp.  a  kind  of 
freestone  peach,  b  A  small  or  inferior  onion, 
rar'i-ty  (rftr'T-tT  ;  rSr'- ;  277),  v.  ;  pi.  -ties  (-tTz).  [L.  ra- 

ritas:  cf.  F.  rareie.  See  rare.]  1.  Quality  or  state  of 
being  rare  ;  rareness  ;  thinness ;  as,  the  rarity  (contrasted 
with  the  density)  of  gases. 

2.  State  or  fact  of  being  uncommon  or  infrequent ;  hence, 
quality  of  being  of  unusual  excellence. 

3.  That  which  is  rare  ;  an  uncommon  thing  ;  a  thing  val¬ 
ued  for  its  scarcity  or  exceptional  character. 

I  saw  three  rarities  of  different  kinds  Addison. 
ras'cal  (rSs'kfil),  n.  [ME.  rascaille  rabble,  OF.  rascaille , 
F.  racaillc  the  rabble,  rubbish.]  1.  One  of  the  rabble  ;  a 
low,  common  person  ;  collectively,  the  rabble,  or  a  mob, 
as  of  camp  followers  ;  also,  a  lean,  ill-conditioned  beast  or 
beasts,  esp.  a  deer.  Obs. 

Poor  men  alone  ?  No,  no  ;  the  noblest  deer  hath  them  [horns] 
as  huge  as  the  rascal  Shak 

2.  A  mean,  trickish  fellow ;  a  base,  dishonest  person ;  a 
rogue  ;  knave  ;  —  often  jocular  ;  as,  you  young  rascal. 
ras'cal,  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  rabble,  or  common  herd ; 
low  ;  mean  ;  base  ;  rascally.  “  The  rascal  many.”  Spenser. 

She  called  me  rascal  fiddler.  Shak 

ras'cal  ism  (-Tz’m),  n.  Rascality.  Rare.  Carlyle. 

ras-cal'i-ty  (r2s-kSl'T-tT),  n. ;  pi.  -ties  (-tTz).  1  The 

poorer  and  lower  classes  of  people.  Obs.  T.  Jackson. 
2.  The  character  or  action  of  a  rascal  ;  knavery, 
ras'cal-ly  (rSs'kdl-T),  a.  1.  Of  or  pert,  to  the  rabble.  Obs. 
2.  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  characteristic  of,  a  rascal ;  meanly 
tricky  or  dishonest ;  mean ;  base  ;  worthless ;  —  often 
in  humorous  disparagement,  without  serious  implication. 

Our  rascally  porter  is  fallen  fast  asleep.  Swift. 
rase  (raz),  v.  1.  ;  rased  (razd) ;  ras'ing  (raz'Tng).  [F. 
raser ,  LL.  rasare  to  scrape  often,  v.  freq.  fr.  L  radere , 
rasum ,  to  scrape,  shave  ;  cf.  Skr.  rad  to  scratch,  gnaw,  L 
rodere  to  gnaw.  Cf.  abrade,  raze,  razee,  razor,  rodent.] 

1.  a  To  cut,  tear,  or  scratch  ;  hence,  to  graze,  as  a  bullet. 
Obs.  b  To  make  an  incised  mark  on  ;  to  incise  ;  —  chiefly 
in  combination,  as  rasing  knife. 

2.  To  rub,  scrape,  or  scratch  out  or  off  ;  to  erase  ;  also,  to 
scrape  ;  to  erase  from  ;  to  alter  by  erasing.  Obs.  or  R. 

3.  To  level  to  the  ground  ;  to  demolish.  —  raze,  4.  Rare. 
Syn.  —  Erase,  efface,  obliterate,  expunge,  cancel ;  level, 
prostrate,  overthrow,  subvert,  destroy,  demolish,  ruin. 

rash  (r5sh),  n.  [Cf.  F.  ras  short-nap  cloth,  It.  &  Sp.  raso 


rapt  ( r&pt).  pret.  tf  p.  p  -»f  rain 
to  Bnateh  away  ;  obs.  or  rare 
pret.  3r  p.  p.  of  rap,  to  strike, 
rap  ta-to'ri-al  (rflp'td-to'rT-dl), 
rap'ta-to  ry  ( rftp'ta-to-rt ),  a 
[L  rapt  are.  raptatum ,  to  carry 
off.]  Predaceous 
rapt'er,  n  A  raptor  Ohs 
rapt'ly,  adv.  1.  Hastily; 
quickly.  Obs. 

2  With  rapture  :  rapturously, 
rapt'ness. //  1.  Speed.  Ohs. 

2  Rapture  ;  state  of  being  rapt 
rap'tor  ^rftp'tOr),  n.  [ L..  fr 
rapere  to  ravish.  See  rapid.] 
One  that  rapts  ;  specif  ,  a  rav- 
isher;  a  plunderer.  Obs. 
rap-to'ri  onsir&p-tfi'rl-ps  :  201), 
a.  Entom.  Raptorial.  Rare. 
rap'tril  (rap'tril),  n.  Sr  a.  Ras¬ 
cal.  Pseud oarchaic.  Lytton 

rap'ture-less,  a.  See  -less. 
rap'tur-iat,  a.  Enthusiast.  Obs. 
rap'tur  ize  <  rfip'tpr-Tz),r.  t.  4-  i 
To  put,  or  he  put,  in  rapture.  R. 
rap'tur-ous  ly,  adv  of  raptur¬ 
ous. 

rap'tur  ous-nesa,  ».  See -ness 
rap'tur-y  (r&p'(tIr-T).  n.  Rap¬ 
ture.  Rare. 

raq'uet  Var  of  racket. 
ra-quette'.  Var.  of  1st  racket. 
rar.  roar. 

II  ra'ra  a'vls  (ra'rd  a'vTs; 
115)  ;  pi.  r a RvE  AVF.s(ra're  fi'- 
vez).  [L.]  A  rare  bird;  a  rar¬ 


ity;  an  extraordinary  or  unusu¬ 
ally  excellent  person  or  thing;  a 
prodigy;  a  paragon. 
rare(rfir).  Obs.  or  dial  var.  of 
rear.  [var.  of  ROAR.  I 

rare  (Scot,  rar)  Ohs.  or  Scot. | 
rare.  n.  A  rarity.  Obs.  or  R 
rare,  adv.  Rarely.  Obs.  or 
Dial.  Enq. 

rar'e-fac'tion-al  (r  a  r'P-f  &  k'- 
sh«n-<Il  ;  rar'?-),  a.  Of  or  pert 
to  rarefaction. 

rar'e-fl  a  ble  (r  ttr'S-f  T'd-h’l  ; 
rar'?-),  a.  Capable  of  being 
rarefied. 

rare-fl-ca'tion  (fT-ka'shwn),  n. 
Rarefaction.  Rare 
rar'e-fledt  rftr'P-fld;  rar'-).  pret. 
!r  p.  )i.  of  rarefy.  [rarefies.  I 
rar'e-fl  er  (-fT'?r),  n.  One  that | 
raren.  +  roar. 

Rar'ey-fy  (rar'T-fl),  v.  t.  To 
tame  ns  Rnrey  (a  horse  tamer) 
tamed  horses.  Rare. 
ra  ri-con'stant  (ra'rT-kfin'- 
sWnt  ;  115),  a.  [L.  rarus  rare  + 
constant.)  Assuming  as  few 
constants  as  possible;  —  said  of 
certnin  forms  of  the  theory  of 
elastic  bodies.  Opposed  to  mul- 
ticonstant. 

ra-ri'e-ty,  n.  Raritv.  Obs. 
t  a r  1-fa  c't  1  on.  rar'l-fy.  etc. 
Vars.  of  rarefaction,  etc. 
rarln.  +  roar.  [r,'re-| 

rar'ish  (rar'Tsh),  a.  Somewhatl 


Rar'i-tan  for-ma'tion  (r&r'T- 
trtn)  [From  Raritan,  town  and 
river  in  New  Jersey.]  Geot  A 
subdivision  of  the  upper  part  of 
the  Comanchean  (Lower  Cre¬ 
taceous)  svstem  on  the  Atlantic 
coast  of  North  America. 

Ra  ro-ton'gan  (rn,ri*s-t5n'grtn), 
n.  One  ot  the  natives  of  Raro¬ 
tonga,  who  are  Christianized 
Polynesians  ;  also,  their  speech 
ras’  +  race,  raise,  rese. 
ras.  Obs.  pret  of  rise. 
ras  (riis).  Var  of  2d  re  is. 

||  ras(rii).a.  [F.]  Short-napped.— 
ti.  A  short-napped  fabric. 

R  A.  S-  Abbr.  Royal  Agricul¬ 
tural  Society  ;  Royal  Asiatic  So¬ 
ciety  ;  Royal  Astronomical  So- 
riety. 

Ras'a-las  (r  H  s'd-1  ft  s).  n.  [Ar 
a /  ras  al  asad  at  shamaliyy  the 
lion’s  head  towards  the  north.] 
Sec  - 1  ik. 

rasalger.  4*  resalqar 

Ras  Al  ge-thi'  (ras  ai'j^-te'). 

|  Ar.  al  ras  at  fdthiyy  the  kneel-, 
er’s  head.]  See  star. 

Ras  al-ha'gue  (rds'al-hii'gwe), 
n.  [At.  ul  ras  al  hdwx  the  head  of 
the  serpent  charmer.]  See  star. 
ras  a-ma'la  (ris'd-ma'ld),  n. 
[Malay  ra 'atnala.fr.  Skr.  surasa 
sweet  -i-  nulla  garland.]  A  South 
Asiatic  hamumelidaceouB  tim¬ 


ber  tree  ( Altingia  ercelsa)  yield¬ 
ing  a  fragrant  resin, 
ra'sant  i  ra'zont),  a.  [F.,  p  pr. 
of  raser  to  graze.]  Fort.  Sweep¬ 
ing  ;  grazing  ;  —  applied  to  a 
flanking  tire,  enfilading  a  face 
closelv  or  sweeping  the  ground 
close  to  the  surfuce  Obs.  or  R 
rasawe.  +  receive. 

Rasboute.  +  Rajput. 
ras  ca-bll'lans.  n.  pi.  Also  ras  - 
ca-bil'i-a.  Rascals.  Obs. 
ras-ca'cio  (r  d  s-k  a'sy  6),  n 
[Amer  Sp.  rascaso  or  Pg.  ras- 
casso,  rascalgo.)  A  variegated 
spinose  scorpion  fish  (Sconitena 
pluwieri )  of  Florida  and  the 
West  Indies  ;  sometimes,  any  of 
various  scorpion  fishes 
ras'cal-dom(-dum).//.  See  dom. 
ras'eal-dry,  n.  The  rabble  :  also, 
that  which  is  characteristic  of 
the  rabble.  Obs. 
ras'cal-es8.  n.  Female  rascal  R 
ras-cal'ion,  ras-cal'lion  (rfis- 
kftl'y/tn),  n.  [From  rascal.]  A 
low.  mean  wretch.  [fashion. I 
raa'cal-ly,  adv.  In  a  rascally! 
ras'cal-ry,  n.  [Cf.  rascaldry.j 
Rascality. 

ras'cal-shlp.  n.  See -ship. 
rasch.  rash. 

Ras-chol'niks.  Rasck-ol'niks. 
Vars.  of  Raskolniks. 
ras'cle.  4*  rascal. 
rase.  +  race,  to  pluck  ;  raise  ; 


satin  (cf.  rase,  v.  t .),  or  D.  ras ,  G.  rasch  (perh.  fr.  Arra* 
in  France).]  A  kind  of  cloth  of  silk  or  worsted  or  of  a 
mixture  of  silk  and  worsted.  Obs.  or  Hist. 

rash  (rSsh),  n.  [Cf.  OF.  rasche ,  rache,  eruption,  scurf, 
fr.  (assumed)  LL.  rasicare  to  scratch,  fr.  L.  radere ,  rasum , 
to  scrape,  scratch,  shave.  See  rase.]  Med.  A  fine  erup¬ 
tion  or  efflorescence  on  the  body,  with  little  or  no  elevation. 

rash,  a. ;  rash'er  (-er) ;  rash'est.  [ME.  rasch  quick, 
akin  to  D.  &  G.  rasch ,  OHG.  rase,  Dan.  &  Sw.  rask  quick, 
brisk,  rash,  Icel.  roskr  vigorous,  brave.]  1.  Full  of  life 
and  vigor  ;  active.  Scot,  d*  Dial.  Eng 

2.  Overhasty  in  counsel  or  actiou  ;  precipitate  ;  reckless  ; 
resolving  upon,  or  entering  on,  a  project  or  measure  with¬ 
out  due  deliberation  and  caution; — said  of  persons,  and 
opposed  to  jirudent ;  as,  a  rash  statesman  or  commander. 

3.  Characterized  by  too  much  haste  or  too  little  reflec¬ 
tion  ;  as,  ras'h  words ;  rash  measures. 

4.  Sudden  or  quick  in  action  or  operation.  Obs.  “  Strong 

as  aconitum  or  rash  gunpowder.”  Shak. 

5.  Requiring  sudden  action  ;  pressing;  urgent.  Obs.  &  R. 

I  scarce  have  leisure  to  salute  you, 

My  matter  is  so  rash.  Shale* 

6  So  dry  or  ripe  as  to  fall  out  of  the  ear  with  handling, 
as  grain.  Dial.  Eng. 

Syn.  —  Precipitate}  headstrong,  hasty,  indiscreet,  heed¬ 
less,  thoughtless,  incautious,  careless,  unwary  ;  bold, 
hardy,  fearless.  —  Rash,  adventurous,  venturous,  ven¬ 
turesome,  daring,  reckless,  foolhardy.  One  is  adven¬ 
turous  who  is  inclined  to  adventure ;  the  word  may  or 
mav  not  imply  indiscretion  or  imprudence  in  incurring 
risk  or  hazard  ;  as,  “  a  mind  active,  ambitious,  and  adren- 
turous,  .  .  .  always  aspiring ;  in  its  widest  searches  still 
longing  to  go  forward,  in  its  highest  flights  still  wishing 
to  be  higher”  (Johnson):  “forward,  adrevlurous  dam¬ 
sels”  (Mad.  B'Arblay) ;  cf.  “  Now  at  once,  adventuresome , 
I  send  my  herald  thought  into  a  wilderness”  (Keats).  One 
is  venturous  who  is  inclined  to  take  chances:  venture¬ 
some  (often  interchangeable  with  venturous)  frequently 
implies  an  excessive  tendency  in  that  direction  ;  as,  “  [Le- 
ander's  tresses]  would  have  allured  the  venturous  youth 
of  Greece  to  hazard  more  than  for  the  golden  fleece” 
(Marlowe) ;  “  the  venturous  bark  that  flings  on  the  sweet 
summer  wind  its  purpled  wings”  (Holmes);  “He  was 
venturesome  when  he  ought  to  have  been  cautious” 
(Thackeray).  Daring  heightens  the  implication  of  fear¬ 
lessness;  as,  “a  daring  pilot  in  extremity,  pleased  with 
the  danger,  when  the  waves  went  high”  (Dryden).  Rash 
implies  undue  precipitancy  or  hastiness  in  word  or  action; 
reckless,  utter  heedlessness  or  carelessness  of  conse¬ 
quences;  as,  “  Youth  is  rash  in  promises,  and  rasher  in 
forgetting  them”  (Kinqsley) ;  “brave,  but  not  rash ” 
(Dryden);  “a  most  reckless  and  intrepid  young  flirt” 
(Thackeray);  “a  recklessness  which  made  her  almost  in¬ 
different  whether  she  sank  or  swam”  (Trollope).  One  is 
foolhardy  who  is  foolishly  daring  or  reckless;  as,  “if 
any  yet  l>e  so  foolhardy  to  expose  themselves  to  vain  jeop¬ 
ardy  ”  (Bp.  Butler).  See  rashness,  danger  ;  cf.  careful. 

rash'er  (rSsh'er),  n.  A  large  California  rockfisli  ( Sebas - 
todes  miniatus). 

rash'er,  n.  [Perh.  fr.  rash,  a.,  as  being  hastily  cooked.] 
A  thin  slice  of  bacon  or,  rarely,  ham  intended  to  be  eaten 
broiled  or  fried. 

rash'ly,  adv.  Ill  a  rash  manner  ;  as  :  a  Hastily  ;  quickly. 
Obs.  b  Without  due  consideration  ;  too  precipitately. 

rash'ness,  n.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  rash. 

Syn.  —  Rashness,  temerity  Rashness  (see  rash)  implies 
undue  precipitancy  in  word  or  action ;  temerity  adds  to 
rashness  the  implication  of  a  certain  audacity  or  even  ef¬ 
frontery  in  venturing  to  do  what  one  does  ;  as,  “  Blamed 
I  may  be  for  rashness  in  meddling  with  them  at  all  ”  (E. 
FitzGerald );  “  I  am  sure  you  want  no  information  on  the 
topic :  but  as  I  have  entered  so  far  upon  it,  a  rash  volunteer, 
you  will  not  wonder  at  my  temerity  in  continuing  the  pur¬ 
suit  ”  (  V.  Knox);  “Like a  ruffled  and  defiant  bird  that  was 
frightening  herself  as  well  as  them  with  her  temerity  ” 
(Mary  Wilkins). 

ra'sion  (ra'zhwn),  n.  [L.  rasio,  fr.  radere  to  scrape.]  Act 
or  process  of  scraping,  shaving,  or  erasing ;  also,  filing ; 
rasping,  as  of  drugs.  Rare.  • 

II  Ras  kol'nik  (ras-k61'nyTk),  n.  ;  pi.  Raskolniki  (-nyT- 
kT)  or  Raskolniks  (-nyiks).  [Russ.  raskoVnik  dissenter, 
fr.  raskol  dissent.]  The  name  applied  by  the  Russian 
government  to  any  subject  of  the  Greek  faith  who  dissents 
from  the  established  church.  The  Raskolniki  embrace 
many  sects,  whose  common  characteristic  is  a  clinging  to 
antique  traditions,  habits,  and  customs.  The  schism 
originated  in  1667  in  an  ecclesiastical  dispute  as  to  the  cor¬ 
rectness  of  the  translation  of  the  religious  books.  The 
dissenters,  who  have  been  continually  persecuted,  are  be¬ 
lieved  to  number  about  20,000,000,  although  the  Holy  Synod 
officially  puts  the  number  at  about  2,000,000.  They  are 
officially  divided  into  three  groups  according  to  the  degree 
of  their  variance  from  orthodox  beliefs  and  observances, 
as  follows  :  I.  “  Most  obnoxious  :  ”  the  Judalzers  ;  the  Molokane, 
who  refuse  to  recognize  civil  authority  or  to  take  oaths  ;  the 
Dukhobortsy,  or  Dakhobors.  who  are  communistic,  marry  with¬ 
out  ceremony,  and  believe  that  Christ  was  human,  but  that  his 
soul  reappears  at  intervals  in  living  men;  the  Khlyaty,  whocoun- 


icf.se,  ii.  var.  of  rise.  I 

rasetris)-  Obs  or  Scot  &  dial.  I 
rase.  r.  i.  [Cf.  Icel  rasa  J  To 
rush.  Cf.  rese.  Obs. 
rase  (raz),  v  i.  [Cf  LG.  rasen, 
or  If.  razen.)  To  rage;  growl  .Obs. 
TAse.n.  Obs.  a  Act  of  scraping 
or  scratching,  b  A  slight  cut  ; 
a  scratch  Cf.  race. 
rase,  «.  [OF.  rase  (influenced 
bv  raser,  v.),  ntse,  fr.  L  radere. 
rasum.  See  rase,  v.  t. J  A  struck 
measure.  Obs. 
ra-see'.  Var.  of  razee 
ras'en((/i"L  rfz'rn),  n  [Cf.  AS 
rtrsn  plank,  ceiling.]  A  wall 
plate.  Obs.  or  Dial  Eny. 
Ra-se'ni.  n  pi.  See  Etrus¬ 
can,  n 

raser  +  razor. 
ra'ser.  n.  [OF  raster  or  rasitre.) 
=  r  a  sure,  a  measure.  Obs. 
ras'eri  ras'Pr).  n.i  methnt  rases 
ras-ga'do  (ras-ga'dfi  ;  Sp.  -tbo  ; 
H6),  n.  [Sp.,  rent,  laceration, 
fr.  rasqar  to  rendj  Music.  A 
kind  of  arpeggio  effect  in  guitar 
playing  produced  by  sweeping 
the  thumb  across  the  strings. 
rash(riish).  Scot  &  dial.  Eng. 
var.  of  rush,  a  plant,  [ratchet.] 
rash  (rflsh).  Var.  of  hatch. I 
rash.  ii.  A  noise  as  of  rustling 
silk.  Rare. 

rash.  v.  t.  TF.  an-acher ,  OF  <?.«- 
rachier ;  cf.  OF.  rachier.  Cf. 


a  rache.]  1.  To  pull  or  pluck 
violently.  Obs 

2.  [Perli.  different  word]  To 
slash  ;  cut ;  also,  to  erase.  Obs. 
rash,  v  t  To  dash,  as  in  throw¬ 
ing;  also,  to  prepare  hastily.  Obs. 
T3iSh(Scot  rash),  r.i.  To  rush; 
dash  ;  also  (of  rain),  to  pour 
down.  Obs.  or  Scot. 
rash,  n.  [From  rash  to  da6h.J 
.Scot  1.  A  crash. 

2.  A  sudden  shower.  [o.,  12  I 
rash  adv.  Rashly.  See  flat,| 
Rashboot  Rajput. 
rash'bush  .  ragh'buss  (r&sh'- 
bd&sh',  bdhs').  Vars  of  rush- 
bush.  Scot.  4-  Dial.  Eny 
ras  h'e  n  (ras  h  '<*  n ).  Var.  of 
rush  ex,  «.  Scot  4  Dint  Enq. 
rash'ful,  a.  Rash  ;  precipitate. 
Obs. 

rash'ling,  n.  A  rash  person  Obs 
rash'y.  a.  Prob..  rushy.  Obs. 
Ra-si  as  <rd-sT'f>8)  D  Bib 
rasin.  +  raisin,  resin. 
ras'ing  1  ron  (raz'Tng)  Kant. 
A  calker’s  tool  for  cleaning  out 
seams,  etc.,  before  recalking, 
rasing  knife.  =  race  knife. 
rask.  v.  i.  Also  ras'kle.  To 
stretch  :  yawn  Cf.RAX,u.,l  Obs. 
raskaile.' -kali. -keyl.  +  rascal. 
rasoir.  rasor  +  razor. 
Ra-so'res  (rri-sfi'rez  ;  201).  n  pi. 
[NL.  See  rasorial.]  Zohl.  An 
abandoned  order  of  birds  equiv. 


food,  foot ;  out,  oil ;  chair  ;  go  ;  sing,  igk  ;  ^feen,  thin ;  nature,  verdure  (250) ;  K  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144) ;  boN  ;  yet ;  zh  =  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Guide. 

Fall  explanations  of  Abbreviations,  Signs,  etc.,  Immediately  precede  the  Vocabulary. 
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tenance  anthropolatrv,  are  ascetics,  practice  continual  self-flagel¬ 
lation,  anil  reject  marriage;  the  Skoptay,  who  practice  castra¬ 
tion  ;  and  a  section  of  the  Bezpopovtsy.  or  priestless  sect,  which 
disbelieves  in  prayers  for  the  Czar  and  in  marriage.  II  “Ob¬ 
noxious  :  ”  the  Bezpopovtsy,  who  pray  for  the  Czar  and  recog¬ 
nize  marriage.  Ilf.  “Least  obnoxious:”  the  Popovtsy,  who 
dissent  from  the  orthodox  church  in  minor  points  only. 
ra-SO'ri-al  (r<i-so'rT-&l ;  201),  a.  [From  L.  radere ,  rasum , 
to  scratch.  See  rase,  v.  t.]  a  Habitu¬ 
ally  scratching  the  ground  in  search  of 
food,  as  a  fowl,  b  Pertaining  to  the 
Rasores ;  gallinaceous, 
rasp  (r«4sp),  v.  t.  ;  rasped  (r&spt) ;  rasp'- 
ino.  [OF.  rasper,  F.  raper ,  to  scrape, 
grate,  rasp,  prob.  of  Teutonic  origin  ;  cf. 

OHG.  raspon  to  scrape  together,  to  col¬ 
lect.]  1.  To  rub  or  file  with  a  rasp  ;  to 
rub  or  grate  with  or  as  with  a  rough 
file,  as,  to  rasp  wood  to  make  it  smooth;  Rasorial  Bird 
to  rasp  bones  to  powder.  Head  and  Foot  of 

2.  Hence,  fig.:  To  grate  harshly  upon  ;  Domestic  Jowl, 
to  offend  by  coarse  or  rough  treatment  or  language  ;  as, 
some  sounds  rasp  the  ear  ;  his  insults  rasped  my  temper, 
rasp,  v.  i.  To  grate  or  scrape  ;  also,  to  produce  a  grating 
6ound  like  that  of  rasping. 

rasp,  to.  [ME.  raspe,  OF.  raspe ,  F.  rape.  See  rasp,  v.] 

1.  A  kind  of  coarse  file,  on  which  the  cutting  prominences 
are  distinct  points  raised  by  the  oblique  stroke  of  a  sharp 
punch  instead  of  lines  raised  by  a  chisel,  as  on  the  true 
file.  Rasps  are  classified  as  to  fineness  from  rough  to 
smooth ,  as  are  files.  See  file,  tool. 

2.  Act  of  rasping;  also,  a  sound  like  that  produced  by  a  rasp. 

3.  Any  machine  or  contrivance  used  for  rasping  or  grating, 
ras'pa  to-ry  (ras'pd-to-rY),  to.  [LL.  raspatorium.']  A  file 

or  rasp  used  esp.  for  scraping  bone  in  surgery, 
rasp'ber  ry  (r5z'b3r-T  ;  r&z f-),n.  ;  pi.  -ries  (-Tz).  [E.  rasp 
raspberry  -f-  berng  ;  rasp  prob.  for 
earlier  raspis ,  and  this  peril,  fr. 
raspis  a  kind  of  wine  (Ox/.  E.  I).), 
the  berry  being  so  named  from  its 
taste.  Cf.  raspis  a  kind  of  wine.] 

1.  a  The  collective  fruit  of  any  of 
various  species  of  Rubus.  It  is 
distinguished  from  the  blackberry 
by  the  fact  that  the  mass  of  drupe¬ 
lets  of  which  it  is  composed  sepa¬ 
rate  easily  from  the  receptacle 
when  ripe.  Raspberries  are  red, 
purple,  black,  or  yellow;  they  are 
U6ed  as  a  dessert  fruit,  also  for  pre¬ 
serves,  etc.  b  The  plant  that  bears 
this  fruit.  The  common  European 
raspberry  is  R.  idseus;  the  red  rasp¬ 
berry  of  America  is  R.  strigosus ; 
and  the  blackcap,  or  black  rasp¬ 
berry,  is  R.  occidental  is.  Most  of  the  numerous  garden 
varieties  have  been  derived  from  these 
three  species.  See  Rubus. 

2.  Raspberry  wine. 

raspberry  bug.  A  very  small,  nearly 
black  fruit  bug  ( Corimelcena  pulicaria) 
which  infests  the  raspberry,  strawberry, 
and  blackberry,  giving  them  a  very  disa¬ 
greeable  flavor. 

rasp'ber  ry-jam'  tree  or  wattle.  An 

Australian  wattle  tree  ( Acacia  acuminata) 
the  wood  of  which  has  an  odor  like  that 
of  raspberry  jam. 
raspberry  root  rot.  An  a^aricaceous  fungus  (Hijpholoma 
fasciculare)  very  destructive  to  the  crowns  of  raspberry 
bushes  in  Australia  and  New  Zealand  ;  also,  the  disease, 
rasped  (raspt),  a.  a  Rough ;  grated  ;  harsh  ;  hoarse,  b 
Bookbinding.  Having  the  sharp  angles  of  the  covers  re¬ 
moved,  but  not  beveled. 

rasp'er  (ras'per),  to.  1.  One  that  rasps  ;  a  scraper;  an 
instrument  or  machine  for  rasping,  as  a  file  or  grater  for 
removing  the  black  surface  from  a  burnt  loaf  of  bread,  a 
machine  ior  grating  beetroot,  potatoes,  etc.,  a  sawmill  for 
reducing  dyewoods  to  powder,  or  the  like. 

2.  Hunting  A  difficult,  high  fence  to  be  jumped  ;  hence, 
som~  thing  extraordinary  of  its  :ind. 

3.  A  person  or  thing  that  irritates.  Slang. 
rasp'ing,  vb.  TO.  of  rasp.  Hence  :  to.  A  particle  or  piece 

separated  by  rasping  :  as,  raspings  of  logwood, 
rasp'illg,  p.pr.  of  rasp.  Hence  :  p.  a.  1.  Grating;  scrap¬ 
ing  ;  harsh  ;  hence,  raucous ;  irritating. 

2.  Hunting,  a  High  or  difficult  to  leap  ;  as,  a  rasping  fence 
or  ditch,  b  Very  fast ;  as,  a  rasping  pace, 
rasp  palm-  A  Brazilian  pinnate-leaved  palm  ( Iriartea  ero- 
rhiza )  the  trunk  of  which  is  supported  upon  prop  roots 
like  a  screw  pine.  The  roots  have  a  hard,  rough  surface, 
and  are  used  by  the  natives  for  graters  and  rasps, 
rasp'y  (’as'pT),  a.  a  Like  a  rasp,  or  the  sound  made  by  a 
rasp  ;  grating  ;  harsh,  b  Raspish  ;  irritable, 
ras'se  (r5s'2  ;  r5s),  n.  [Jav.  r«i^.]  A  civet  ( Viverricu- 
la  malaccensis)  allied  to  the  common  civet  but  smaller, 
native  of  China  and  the  East  Indies,  which  can  climb  trees. 
It  furnishes  a  civetlike  perfume  prized  by  the  Javanese. 
Ras'se  las  (r&s'e-lds),  TO.  An  imaginary  prince  of  Abys¬ 
sinia,  and  hero  of  a  romance  of  this  name  by  Dr.  Samuel 
Johnson.  He  was  confined  in  the  Happy  Valley,  a  paradise 
surrounded  by  high  mountains  and  having  a  secret  entrance. 
"With  two  companions  he  escaped  and  traveled  through  the  world 
seeking  to  learn  what  condition  or  rank  of  life  was  happiest. 
Finding  no  lot  without  its  drawbacks,  he  decided  to  return, 
ra'sure  (ra'zhur),  to.  [L.  rasura ,  fr.  radere,  rasum ,  to 


Raspberries. 


Raspberry  Bug 
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alent  to  :  a  The  Gallin®  and  the 
Columba?.  b  The  Gallmae  alone, 
rasour.  +  razor. 
rasp  (rasp),  n.  The  raspberry. 
Ohs.,  Scot.,  or  Dial.  Pint/. 
rasp  (rasp),  v.  i.  Sr  t.  To  belch  ; 
to  eruct.  Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 
raspass  -)•  raspis,  raspberry, 
ras  pa  to'ri-um  (ris'pd-to'rT- 
tim  ;  201),  n.  [LL.J  =  raspa¬ 
tory. 

raspberry  apple.  A  kind  of  ap¬ 
ple  with  a  raspberry  flavor, 
rasp  grass.  A  rough  -  leaved 
sedge  ( Carex  ctespitosa). 
rasp  house.  A  place  where  dye- 
wood  is  reduced  to  powder ; 
also,  such  a  place  used  as  a 
house  of  correction,  as  formerly 
in  Europe,  where  the  prisoners 
rasped  wood. 

rasplce.  raspis,  a  wine, 
rasp'lng-ly,  adv.  of  rasping. 


ras'pls  (rds'pYs),  n.  [Cf.  3d 
rape,  raspberry.)  A  wine  of 
the  loth  and  Ifith  centuries,  de¬ 
scribed  as  dark  and  sweet;  peril., 
raspberry  wine.  Ohs. 
ras'pls,  raspis  berry.  [See  rasp¬ 
berry.)  A,  or  the,  raspberry 
or  raspberries.  Ohs. 
rasp'ish,  a.  Causing  irritation; 
irritable  :  rasping, 
rasp'-pod',  n.  'I  he  woody  cap¬ 
sule  of  the  fl  indosa ;  also, the  tree, 
raspt.  Rasped.  Ref.  Sp. 
rassalf.  receive. 
rassasy,  t».  t.  [F.  rassasier.)  To 
satiate  (a  hungry  one).  Obs. 
rassave.  Obs.  p.  p.  of  receive 
Ras'sen-dyll.  Rudolf  (rfisO-n- 
dll).  The  hero  of  Anthony 
Hope  Hawkins’s  (“Anthony 
Hope”)  novels  “The  Prisoner 
of  Zenda  ”  and  “Rupert  of 
Ilentzau  ”  He  is  a  young  Eng- 


scrape,  to  shave  :  cf.  OF.  rasure.  See  rase,  to.]  1.  The 
act  of  rasing,  scraping,  or  erasing  ;  erasure  ;  obliteration  ; 
also,  a  scratch  or  light  cut.  Obs.  or  R. 

2.  Act  of  shaving  or  polling  ;  tonsure.  Obs. 

3.  A  mark  or  stroke  by  which  any  part  of  a  writing  or 
print  is  erased ;  an  erasure.  Obs.  or  R. 

rat  (rSt),  to.  [AS.  net ;  akin  to  D.  rat,  OHG.  rato,  ratta, 
G.  ratle ,  ratz,  OLG.  ratta,  LG.  &  Dan.  rotte,  Sw.  r&lta,  F. 
rat,  Ir.  &  Gael,  radan,  Bret,  raz,  LL.  rattus,  of  unknown 
origin.]  1.  Any  of  certain  rodents  of  the  genus  Mus,  and 
other  more  or  less  nearly  allied  genera,  distinguished  from 
those  called  mice  by  their  considerably  larger  size.  Sev¬ 
eral  species  live  in  and  about  human  habitations  and  in 
ships,  and  have  become  naturalized  in  nearly  all  parts  of 
the  world  ;  they  are  not  only  the  cause  of  much  destruc¬ 
tion  of  food  materials  and  other  property,  but  are  believed 
to  spread  certain  diseases  of  man,  notably  bubonic  plague. 
The  best-known  species  are  the  brown,  or  Norway,  rat  (Al. 
norvegicus,  syn.  M.  decumanus),  which  becomes  about  ten 
inches  long,  excluding  the  tail,  and  has  coarse  brown  fur  ; 
the  black  rat  {M.  rattus),  a  smaller,  darker-colored  species 
with  a  more  pointed  nose  and  larger  ears,  which  has  been 
driven  out  of  many  places  by  the  brown  rat ;  and  the  roof 
rat  (A/,  r.  alexandrinus),  a  variety  of  the  black  rat.  Loosely, 
any  of  many  other  rodents  of  similar  size  and  appearance. 
See  wood  rat,  cotton  rat,  muskrat,  1,  spiny  rat,  etc. 

2.  a  One  who  deserts  hrs  party  or  associates,  esp.  in  ad¬ 
versity.  b  =  scab,  to.,  7.  Cant. 

3.  Something  suggestive  of  a  rat,  as  a  pad,  with  tapering 
ends,  for  the  hair.  U.  S. 

to  smell  a  rat,  to  be  suspicious  of  mischief ;  to  scent  a  plot 
or  intrigue. 

rat  (r£t),  v.  i.;  rat'ted  (-Sd  ;  -Td  ;  151) ;  rat'ting.  1.  a  To 
desert  one’s  party  from  interested  mothes  ;  to  forsake 
one’s  associates  for  one’s  own  advantage. 

Coleridge  incurred  the  reproach  of  having  ratted ,  6olely  by 
his  inability  to  follow  the  friends  of  his  early  dayB.  De  Quincty 
b  In  the  trades,  to  work  as  a  rat,  or  scab.  Cant. 

2.  To  catch  or  hunt  rats,  esp.  with  a  dog. 

ra'ta  (ra'ta),  TO.  a  [Maori.]  Either  of  two  myrtaceous 
timber  trees  of  New  Zealand  (Metrosidei'os  robusta  and  M. 
lucida ) ;  also,  their  hard  dark  red  wood,  used  by  the  Maoris 
for  paddles  and  war  clubs.  Sometimes,  any  of  various 
other  trees  of  the  genus,  b  The  Polynesian  chestnut, 
rat'a  bil'i  ty,  ratea-bil'i-ty  (rat'd-bTl'T-tT),  to.  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  ratable. 

rat'a  ble,  rate'a-ble  (rat'd-b’l),  a.  1.  Capable  of  being 
rated,  or  set  at  a  certain  value. 

2  Made  or  reckoned  according  to  a  proportionate  rate  ; 
proportional ;  as,  ratable  payments  ;  a  ratable  share. 

3.  Liable  to,  or  subjected  by  law  to,  taxation,  or  payment 
of  rates  ;  as,  one’s  ratable  estate.  Chiejly  Eng. 

—  rat'a-bly,  rate'a-bly  (-bit),  adv. 

rat  a  fl'a  (rSt'd-fe'd),  to.  Also  ratafee'  (-fe').  [F.  ratafia. 
Cf.  tafia.]  1.  Any  liqueur  flavored  with  fruit  or  fruit 
kernels,  esp.  when  of  a  bitter  almond  flavor;  specif.,  a 
liqueur  of  this  character  from  Dantzig. 

2.  A  cake  or  sweet  biscuit,  such  as  is  served  with  a  cordial, 
rat'al  (rat'dl),  to.  [rate  -}-  -a/.]  Amount  at  which  a  person 
is  rated  with  reference  to  assessment, 
rat  a  plan'  (r£t'd-pl£n' ;  F.  ra'ta'plaN'),  to.  [F.]  The 
iterative  sound  of  beating  a  drum,  or  of  a  galloping  horse. 

—  v.  t.  <C*  i.  To  beat  a  rataplan  on  something, 
rat'-a-tat'  (rSt'd-tift'),  TO.  a  sound  of  sharp,  repeated 

knocking  or  tapping  ;  a  rat-tat. 
ratch  (rSch),  v .  i.  [See  reach.]  Nattl.  To  reach, 
ratch,  to.  Naut  A  reach  ;  a  board  in  tacking.  Rare. 
ratch,  n.  [Cf.  ratchet.]  A  ratchet  wheel,  or  notched  bar, 
with  which  a  pawl  or  click  works, 
ratch,  v.  t.  [Cf.  ratchet.]  Meeh. 
a  To  cut  gear  teeth  on.  b  To 
turn  around,  as  by  a  ratchet  and  pawl, 
ratch'et  (rXeh'St  ;  -Tt;  151),  to.  [F.  rochet 
ratchet,  bobbin,  of  Teutonic  orig.  ;  cf.  OHG. 
rocko  a  distaff,  G.  rocken.  Cf.  rocket  a  fire¬ 
work.]  1.  A  pawl,  click,  or  detent,  for  hold¬ 
ing  or  propelling  a  ratchet  wheel,  or  ratch,  etc. 

2.  A  mechanism  composed  of  a  ratchet  wheel, 
or  ratch,  and  pawl.  See  ratchet  wheel,  be¬ 
low,  and  3d  ratch. 

ratchet  brace.  Alach.  A  boring  brace  with 
a  ratchet  wheel  and  pawl  for  rotating  the  tool, 
ratchet  coupling.  Mach.  A  ratchet  device 
coupling  a  driving  wheel  with  its  driven 
machinery.  Cf.  freewheel. 
ratchet  drill.  A  hand  drill  in  which  a  lever 
carrying  at  one  end  a  drill  holder  is  revolved 
by  a  ratchet  wheel  and  pawl.  w 

ratchet  wheel.  Mach.  A  circular  wheel  hav-  R-,tchet  Drill 
mg  teeth,  usually  angular,  with  which  a  recip¬ 
rocating  pawl  engages  to  turn  the  wheel  forward,  or  a 
stationary  pawl  to  hold  it 
from  turning  backward, 
ratch'ing  (rSch'Tng),^.  pr.& 
vb.  to.  of  ratch.  Hence  :  to. 

Cotton  Spinning.  Extra  draft 
of  the  twisted  thread  due  to 
excess  speed  of  the  mule  car¬ 
riage  over  the  roller  delivery, 
rat©  (rat),  v.  t.  &  i.  ;  rat'ed 

(rat'Sd  ;  -Td  ;  151);  rat'ing  «  Ratchet  Wheel:  b  Recipro¬ 
cating).  [ME.  raten  ;  orig.  gating  Lever;  c  Click,  Pawl 
uncert. ;  cf.  ME.  araten  to  re¬ 
buke,  Sw.  rata  to  find  fault, 


or  Ratchet,  for  communicating 
motion  ;  d  Pawl,  for  prevent¬ 
ing  backward  motion. 


lishman  who  impersonates  the 

King  of  Ruritnnia.  to  whom  he 
is  distantly  related  and  whom 
he  closely  resembles,  and  saves 
the  king’s  throne  for  him  while 
the  latter  is  wounded  and  held 
captive  by  conspirators. 

R&s'ses  frfts'ez).  Rib. 
rasshe.  +  rash 
Ras  ta  ban'  (rAs'ta-bfln' ),  n. 
[Ar.  at  ras  al  thu'bdn  the  drag¬ 
on’s  head.]  See  star. 
ras'ty  {dial.  r&s'tY).  Var.  of 
R  k  A  sty.  Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 
rasure.  razor. 
rasure.  n.  IOF.J  A  drv  meas¬ 
ure  of  about  four  bushels.  Ohs. 
rat.  rot,  a  file  of  soldiers, 
rat.  «*•  Obs.  pret.  and  3d  pers 
sing.  pres,  of  read. 
rat.  Scot.  Si  dial.  Eng.  var.  of 
what,  a  wart, 
rat,  u.  Mil  =  cat,  9. 


rat  (dial,  rdt),  n  Rag  ;  tatter; 
scrap.  Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 
rat,  r.  t.  To  rend  ;  tear.  Ohs 
rat,  n.  [Cf.  I).  rad.  LG  rad , 
radt  (all  pronounced  rat).]  A 
wheel  on  which  criminals  were 
executed.  Obs. 

rat  (rat),  n.  Scratch;  rut; 
track  Scot. 

rat  (rat),  v.  t.  [Cf.  rot,  r.)  An 
imperative  objurgation  equiva¬ 
lent  to  drat;  as,  rat  me  if  I  ’ll 
do  it.  Slang. 

rat,  n.  [Cf.  F.  ras.  raz.]  A  swift 
current  or  tide.  Obs. 
rat,  r.  t.  l.  In  the  trades,  to 
employ  persons  not  members  of 
a  union  in  (an  establishment), 
esp  in  place  of  strikers.  Cant. 
2.  1  o  furnish  with  a  rat  for  the 
hair.  Colloq 

II  ra'ta  (ra'ta  ).n.  ILL.]  Rate; 
one  s  own  share. 


blame,  despise,  hold  cheap.]  To  chide  with  vehemence  ; 
to  scold  ;  to  censure  violently ;  to  effect  some  result  by  o* 
with  censure  or  scolding. 

Go,  rate  thy  minions,  proud,  insulting  boy  1  Shak. 
Syn.  —  See  reprove. 

rate  (rat),  to.  [From  rate  to  scold.]  A  scolding  or  re¬ 
proving  word  of  command  given  to  a  dog. 
rate,  TO.  [OF.,  fr.  L.  rata  (sc.  pai-s),  fr.  ratus  reckoned, 
fixed  by  calculation,  p.  p.  of  reri  to  reckon,  to  calculate. 
Cf.  reason.]  1.  Amount  or  quantity  ;  established  portion 
or  measure ;  fixed  allowance.  Obs.  Spenser. 

2.  Value  ;  estimation  ;  price.  Obs.  or  R. 

Stones  whose  rates  are  either  rich  or  poor 

As  fancy  values  them  Shak. 

3.  Quantity,  amount,  or  degree  of  a  thing  measured  per 
unit  of  something  else  ;  specif.,  quantity  or  amount  meas¬ 
ured  per  unit  of  time  ;  as,  the  boat  now  progresses  at  the 
rate  of  ten  feet  per  revolution  of  her  propeller ;  a  rapid 
rate  of  travel ;  the  legal  rate  of  interest  or  wages ;  the 
birth,  deatli,  or  marriage  rate  (that  is,  the  number  of 
births,  deaths,  or  marriages  to  a  given  number  of  people, 
usually  1,000,  in  a  given  period). 

4.  A  fixed  relation  of  quantity,  amount,  or  degree  between 
two  things  ;  a  ratio  ;  proportion  ;  also,  a  charge,  payment, 
or  price  fixed  according  to  a  ratio,  scale,  or  standard  ;  as, 
the  rate  of  exchange  ;  the  control  of  railroad  rates. 

They  come  at  dear  rates  from  Japan.  Locke. 

A  jewel  that  1  have  purchased  at  an  infinite  rale.  Shak. 
5-  Relative  conduct  or  maimer  ;  degree  or  extent  of  ac¬ 
tion,  emotion,  or  the  like  ;  manner  ;  style;  fashion. 

Thus  sat  they  all  around  in  seemly  rate.  Spenser. 

6.  Relative  condition  or  quality  ;  rank;  class;  kind. 

1  am  a  spirit  of  no  common  rate.  Shak. 

7  Specif.:  Naut.  a  The  order  or  class  to  which  a  war  ves¬ 
sel  belongs,  determined  according  to  its  size,  armament, 
etc. ;  as,  first  rate ,  second  rate,  etc.  b  The  class  of  a 
merchant  vessel  for  marine  insurance,  determined  by  its 
relative  safety  as  a  risk,  as  A  1,  A  2,  etc.  c  The  relative 
standing  or  grade  of  a  sailor,  esp.  in  the  navy  ;  rating. 

8-  Usually^/.  A  tax  or  sum  assessed  by  the  government 
on  property  ;  esp.,  in  England,  a  local  tax  ;  as,  parish  rates. 

When  the  taxing  authority  requires  a  lump  sum  payable  by  con¬ 
tributions  in  certain  proportions,  this  is  a  rate ;  when  it  requires 
sums  from  certain  persons  or  on  certain  occasions,  this  is  a  di¬ 
rect  or  indirect  tax.  ...  In  England  all  local  impopts  are  rates 

—  no  central  imposts  are  rates  except  the  land  tax,  which  is 

raised  by  a  pound  rate  Hence,  popular  language  dubs  all  un- 
posts  by  a  nonsovereign  body,  rates,  and  all  imposts  by  a  sover¬ 
eign  or,  like  a  colony,  quasfsovereign  body,  taxes,  customs,  or 
excise.  *  Diet  of  Pol  Econ. 

9.  Horol.  The  gain  or  loss  of  a  timepiece  in  a  unit  of  time  ; 
as,  daily  rate  ;  hourly  rate  ;  etc. 

after  one  rate,  in  the  same  manner  or  to  the  same  extent. 
Obs.  —  after  the  r.,  in  the  same  proportion  ;  in  proportion. 
Obs.  —  at  any  r.  a  At  any  price  ;  on  any  terms.  Obs.  b  At 
all  events  ;  notwithstanding  ;  in  any  case. 

Your  way  at  any  rate  is  not  my  way.  //  James. 

—  at  a  r.,  on  the  same  terms  or  at  the  same  cost.  Obs.  —  at 
no  r.,  under  no  circumstances  ;  in  no  case  ;  by  no  means. 
Obs.  —  r.  in  aid,  a  rate  levied  upon  parishes  to  assist  a 
neighboring  parish  unequal  to  the  burden.  Eng. 

rate,  v.  t.  1.  To  fix  the  amount  of ;  also,  to  apportion ; 
to  allot,  as  one’s  share.  Obs. 

2.  To  calculate  ;  to  reckon.  Obs.  or  R. 

Then  must  we  rate  the  cost  of  the  erection  Shak. 

3.  To  set  .an  estimate  on  ;  to  appraise  ;  to  value  ;  specif., 
to  assess  the  value  of  for  a  rate  or  tax. 

To  rate  n  man  by  the  nature  of  his  companions  South 
You  seem  not  nigh  enough  your  joys  to  rate  Dryden 

4.  To  consider ;  regard ;  reckon  ;  as,  he  is  rated  a  good 

man  ;  travel  is  rated  among  pleasures.  Shak. 

5  To  settle  the  relative  rank,  position,  class,  or  quality 
of  ;  a6,  to  rate  a  ship  ;  to  rate  a  seaman  ;  to  rate  a  pension. 

6.  To  arrange  for  the  transportation  of  (goods,  by  rail, 
water,  etc.)  at  a  certain  rate;  as,  ten  carloads  of  steel 
have  been  rated  to  China  by  the  X  line.  U.  S. 

7.  Mech.  To  design  (a  machine,  dynamo,  etc.)  for  a  defi¬ 
nite  power,  speed,  or  the  like. 

8.  Horol.  a  To  regulate,  or  adjust  to  a  given  rate  of  going 
(a  timepiece),  as  by  altering  the  effective  length  of  the 
pendulum,  b  To  find  the  rate  of  (see  rate,  to.,  9). 

Syn.  —  Value,  appraise,  estimate,  reckon. 

to  rate  up,  Insurance,  to  class  with  risks  paying  a  higher 
rate  of  premium  in  order  to  offset  additional  risk,  usually, 
in  life  insurance,  by  adding  a  number  of  years  to  the  ac¬ 
tual  age. 

rate.  t*.  i.  To  be  set  or  considered  in  a  class ;  to  have 
rank  :  as,  the  ship  rates  as  a  ship  of  the  line, 
rat'ed  (rat'Sd;  -Td;  151),pref.  &p.p.  of  rate.  Specif.:  p  a. 
Mech.,  Corn.,  etc.  Having  a  definite  rating  (which  ^ee). 

The  rated  (full-load)  current  is  that  current  which,  with  tne 
rated  terminal  voltage,  gives  the  rated  kilowatts 

Standardization  Rules  of  the  Amer  Inst  of  E.  E> 
ra'tel  (ra'tel),  to.  [Cape  D.,  orig.  ratelmuii  (D.  muis 
mouse).]  A  mus¬ 
teline  mammal 
of  the  genus  Mel- 
livora,  badgerlike 
in  size,  form,  and 
habits.  The  upper 
parts  are  ashy 
gray,  the  under 
parts  black. 

There  are  at  least 
two  very  similar 
species,  AI.  ralel  of  South  Africa,  and  M.  indica  of  India, 
rate'pay'er  (rat'pa'er),  TO.  One  who  pays  rates  or  local 
taxes.  Brit.  —  rate'pay  ing,  a.  &  n.  Brit. 


African  or  Cape  Ratel  ( Mellirora  ratel). 


rat'ft-ble-ness,  or  rate'a-ble- 
ness.  n.  See  -ness. 
ra-tan'.  Ya'-.  of  rattan. 
ra-ta'nhia (rd-t&n'yd), n.  [Pg. 
Rhatany.  ‘[rhatany. 

rat'a-ny  (rUt'd-nY).  Var  of, 
Ra'ta-tosk  (ra'ta-thsk ),  Ra'ta- 
toskr  (-tos-k’r),  n.  f Icel .  Rata- 
triskr  )  See  Yog  dr  a  sill. 
ratch  (r»eh)  Var.  ofitACHE  = 
RACK,  white  mark, 
ratch.  Var.  of  rach,  a  hunt¬ 
ing  dog  [land  Islands.  I 

ratch.  Var.  of  rotchf..  Shet- 1 
ratch,  v.  t.  [See  hatch,  r.  ».) 
Ohs.  or  Dia  l.  Eng.  1  To 
stretch  ;  to  rend. 

2  To  mark  with  lines  or  stripes, 
ratch'el  (rach'’l),  n.  Stone  in 
small  fragmentsor  gravel  :  also, 
gravellv  subsoil  Dial.  Eng. 
ratch'et  (r&eh'gt  ;  -tt),  r.  t .  To 
move  or  operate  by  a  ratchet ; 


to  furnish  with  a  ratchet, 
ratch'ment,  n.  A  structure  of 
flying  buttresses  meeting  at  the 
central  or  chief  principal  of  a 
herse  and  springing  from  the 
corner  principals.  Ohs. 
rate  (rat).  Dial.  Eng.  var.  of 
ret,  to  sonk  (flax), 
rate.  n.  TF.]  The  spleen.  Obs. 
rate.  n.  [L.  tofu  in,  ncut.  p.  p- 
o|  reri.  See  rate  proportion  ) 
Ratification-  Obs.  —  v.  t.  To 
ratify.  Obs. 

rate'a-bil'l-ty.  rate'a-ble. rate'- 
a  ble-nes8,  rate'a  bly  Vars.  of 

KATABII.ITV,  etC. 

ra-teen'  Var.  of  ratteen. 

ratefie  ratify. 

ratel.  rattle. 

ratel.  Var.  of  rotl. 

ratel.  n.  [OF-  ratelle."]  The 

spleen.  Obs. 

rate'less,  a.  See  -less. 


lie,  senate,  cSre,  Am,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofa ;  eve,  Svent,  find,  recent,  maker ;  Ice,  Ill ,  old,  Sbey,  orb,  6dd,  sSft,  canned  ;  use,  unite,  fira,  Up,  circfis,  menu  ; 

II  Foreign  Word.  •}•  Obsolete  Variant  of.  +  combined  with.  =  equals. 


RATER 


1773 


RAT-TAIL 


rat'er  (rat'er),  n.  1.  One  who  rates  or  estimates.  Hare. 
2 ■  A  person  or  tiling,  esp.  a  vessel,  of  a  certain  rate  or 
class  ;  —  usually  in  composition  ;  as.  a  first-rater, 
rat  fish  (rit'fTsh'),  «.  A  chinnera  (fish), 
rath  I  rath),  n.  [Ir.J  It.  Antiq.  A  fortified  hill  or  hill  fort, 
rath  (rAth)  I  a.  [AS.  hnt3 ,  also  lined,  quick,  akin  to 
rathe  (rath)  )  OHG.  /trad,  Icel.  hraSr.l  1.  Quick  ;  eacer; 
speedy.  Obs.  or  H. 

2  Done  or  coming  before  others,  or  before  the  usual 
time  ;  early.  Obs.  or  Povlic. 

Bring  the  ruth?  primroBe  that  forsaken  dies  Milton. 

3.  Pertaining  to  the  early  portion  of  the  day,  season, 
year,  etc. ;  as,  the  rathe  green  of  spring.  Poetic  or  Dial. 

rath  I  adv.  [AS.  .'trade,  hr  a- Sr.]  X.  Quickly  ;  speedily  ; 
rathe  I  soon.  Obs.  “  Too  rathe  cut  oil.”  Spenser. 

2.  Karly  ;  betimes.  Poetic.  Chaucer. 

rath'er  (rath'er),  a.  [Cotnpar.  of  rath,  a.]  Obs.  or  It. 

1.  Earlier;  prior;  former;  previous. 

2  To  be  sooner  chosen ;  preferable, 
rath'er  (rath'er  ;  ra'ther ;  277),  adv.  [AS.  hraSor,  compar. 
of  hraSe,  hrseSe,  quickly,  immediately.  See  rath,  adv.  <fc 
a.]  1.  More  quickly  ;  earlier;  before.  Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 

Thou  ohalt,  quod  he,  be  rather  false  than  I  Chaucer. 

2  More  properly  or  truly  ;  more  correctly  speaking. 

This  is  an  art 

Which  dote  mend  nature,  change  it  rather.  Shale. 

Rather  like  a  dream  than  an  assurance.  Shale. 

3  On  the  other  hand;  to  the  contrary  of  what  was  said 
or  suggested ;  instead. 

Was  nothing  bettered,  but  rather  grew  worse  Mark  v.  26. 

4.  a  More  than  not ;  in  some  degree  ;  somewhat ;  as,  it 
is  rather  cold .  b  Used  ironically  as  an  emphatic  affirmative; 
as,  I  know  him  ?  Rather:  he 's  my  cousin.  Slang. 

5.  With  better  reason  or  more  propriety  ;  preferably  from 
the  point  of  view  of  wisdom,  justice,  etc. 

This  you  should  pity  rather  than  despise.  Shak. 

6.  More  readily  or  willingly  ;  preferably  as  a  matter  of 
personal  choice  or  desire  ;  as,  I  would  rather  go  than  stay. 

My  soul  chooseth  .  .  .  death  rather  than  my  life  .Job  vii.  15. 
had  or  have  rather.  See  have,  v.  t.,  Note.  —  the  r.,  the  more 
so ;  especially  ;  all  the  more. 

You  are  come  to  me  in  happy  time, 

The  rather  for  I  have  some  sport  in  hand.  Shak. 

rath'er-cst  (-5st),  adv.  Most  especially  ;  most  correctly. 

Obs.  or  Vial.  Eng.  Shak. 

rath'est  (rafch'gst),  adv.  [Superl.  of  rath ,  adv.]  Soonest ; 
earliest;  most  readily  ;  most  especially.  Obs. 

||  Ratbs'kel  ler  (ratsfk51/er),  n.  [G.,  also  ratskeller,  prop., 
town-hall  cellar.]  Orig.,  in  Germany,  the  cellar  or  base¬ 
ment  of  the  city  hall,  usually  rented  for  use  as  a  restaurant 
where  beer  i 8  sold;  hence  [usually  l.  <*.],  a  beer  saloon  of  the 
German  type  below  the  street  level,  where,  usually,  drinks 
are  served  only  at  tables  and  simple  food  may  also  be  had; 
—  sometimes  loosely  used,  in  English,  of  w  hat  are  essen¬ 
tially  basement  restaurants  where  liquors  are  served, 
rati-fi  ca'tion  (rSt'T-fT-ka'shun),  n.  [F.  ratification ,  or 
LL.  ratificalio.]  Act  of  ratifying  ;  state  of  being  ratified  ; 
confirmation  ;  sanction  ;  as,  the  ratification  of  a  treaty, 
rat'i-fy  (-fl),  v.  t.  ;  rat'i-fied  (-fid)  ;  rat'i-fy'ing  (-fi'Tng). 
[F.  ratifier ,  LL.  ratificare ,  L.  ratas  fixed  by  calculation, 
firm,  valid -f  -ficare  (in  comp.)  to  make.  See  rate  pro¬ 
portion;  -fy.]  1.  To  approve  and  sanction;  to  make 

valid  ;  confirm  ;  establish  ;  settle  ;  esp.,  to  give  sanction  to, 
as  something  done  by  an  agent  or  a  servant ;  as,  to  ratify 
a  treaty  or  contract ;  to  ratify  a  nomination. 

2  To  confirm  the  truth  of  ;  to  verify;  also,  to  consum¬ 
mate  or  bring  to  fulfillment.  Obs.  or  R. 

Syn.  —  Ratify,  sanction,  authorize,  confirm.  To  ratify 
is  to  make  valid,  esp.  by  formal  or  authoritative  approval ; 
sanction  often  adds  the  implication  of  countenance, 
furtherance,  or  support ;  as,  “  If  [my  choice!  should  not 
be  ratified  by  the  consent  of  the  army  ”  ( Giboon );  “  That 
which  in  stealth  by  Nature  was  performed  hath  Reason 
sanctioned  ”  (  Wordsicorth) ;  “this  .  .  .  accursed  principle 
of  action  —  that  the  end  will  sanction  any  means”  (Cole¬ 
ridge).  To  confirm  is  to  ratify  by  formal  or  decisive  as¬ 
sent  ;  to  authorize  is  to  sanction  by  authority  ;  as,  “  The 
other  executive  function  of  the  Senate,  that  of  confirming 
nominations  submitted  by  the  President”  (Bryce);  “I 
would  on  no  .account  authorize  in  my  girls  the  smallest 
degree  of  arrogance  ”  (Jane  Austen).  See  confirm,  allow. 
rat  1-ha  bi'tion  (-hd-bTsh'wn),  n.  [L.  raiihabitio ;  ratus 
valid  -f-  habere  to  hold.]  Ratification  ;  sanction, 
rat'ing  (rat'Tng),  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  of  rate.  Hence  :  n.  Clas¬ 
sification  according  to  grade  ;  rank  ,  grade  ;  class  ;  specif.  : 
a  Naut.  The  relative  standing  or  grade  of  a  sailor  in  the 
ship's  company;  as,  he  had  the  rating  of  boatswain's  mate, 
b  Meek.  The  normal  (designed)  or  estimated  value  of  some 
quantity,  as  power  or  speed  in  a  machine  or  apparatus. 
Thus, a  10  H.P.  motor  run  at  12  H.P.  is  run  above  its  rating. 
rating  nut.  Horol.  A  milled  nut  under  a  pendulum  bob 
to  vary  the  effective  pendulum  length  in  rating  a  clock, 
ra'ti-o  (ra'shl-o;  ra'sho  ;  7),  n.  [L.,  fr.  reri,  ratus ,  to 
reckon,  believe,  think,  judge.  See  rate  proportion,  rea¬ 
son.]  1.  The  essential  ground  or  intelligible  essence  of 
anything  ;  reason.  Obs.  <t-  R. 

2.  Math.  The  quotient  of  one  magnitude  divided  by  an¬ 
other  of  the  same  kind  ;  the  number  by  which  the  second 
term  (the  consequent)  must  be  multiplied  to  produce  the 
first  (the  antecedent).  It  is  written  as  a  fraction ,  thus  ^ 
$,  or  with  a  colon  between  the  terms ,  thus  a  :  c,  3:2, 
and  is  read  “  ratio  of  a  to  c,"  “ratio  of  3  to  2.”  Ratio 
was  formerly  regarded  as  different  from  quotient  or  a 
fraction ,  but  no  distinction  is  now  ordinarily  recognized. 
Sometimes  the  difference  of  two  numbers  is  called  their 
arithmetical  ratio;  their  quotient,  their  geometrical  ratio. 
The  rule  of  three  is  sometimes  called  ratio. I 


3.  Hence  :  a  Fixed  relation  of  number,  quantity,  or  de¬ 
gree  ;  rate  ;  proportion  ;  as,  the  ratio  of  representation  in 
Congress,  b  Specif. .  Finance.  The  relation  in  legal  ten¬ 
der  value  of  different  metals,  esp.  gold  and  silver. 

4  A  portion  ;  a  ration.  Obs.  Lamb. 

ratio  of  a  geometrical  progression,  the  constant  quantity  by 
which  each  term  is  multiplied  to  produce  the  succeeding 
one.  —  r.  of  expansion,  Steam  Engin.,  the  number  of  times 
the  steam  is  expanded  in  an  engine  cylinder.  If  the  steam 

is  cut  off  at  -  of  the  stroke  the  nominal  ratio  of  expansion 

(neglecting  clearance)  is  r.  If  the  clearance  is  expressed 
by  a  fraction  c  of  the  cylinder  volume,  the  real  ratio  of  ex¬ 
pansion  is  #  j  •  —  r.  of  similitude,  Math.,  the  ratio  between 

any  tw'o  corresponding  linear  extents  (as  line  segments) 
in  two  similar  figures.  See  similar,  a.,  3.  —  r.  of  transfor¬ 
mation  or  conversion.  Elec.  See  TRANSFORMER, 
ra  ti-oc'i-nate  (rasli'T-Ss'i-nat),  v.  i.  ;  -nat'ed  (-nat'Sd); 
-nat'ing  (-nat'ing).  [L.  rahocinatus ,  p.  p.  of  ratiocinari , 
fr.  ratio  reason.  See  ratio.]  To  reason, 
ra  ti-oc  i  na'tion  (-na'sliftn),  n.  [L.  ratiocinatio :  cf.  F. 
ratiocination.']  1.  In  the  common  usage,  reasoning  or  the 
mental  process  of  exact  thinking  (by  Mill  restricted  to  a 
particular  type  of  reasoning:  see  Cit.)  ;  also,  a  specific 
process  of  reason.  “Intricate  ratiocinations .”  Johnson. 

Reasoning,  in  the  extended  sense  in  which  I  use  the  term,  and 
in  which  it  is  synonymous  with  inference,  is  popularly  said  to 
be  of  two  kinds:  reasoning  from  particulars  to  generals,  and 
reasoning  from  generals  to  particulars  ;  the  former  being  called 
induction,  the  latter  ratiocination  or  syllogism  ,/.  S  Mill 

2.  The  faculty  of  reason  ;  habit  of  reasoning.  Rare. 
ra  ti  oc'i-na-tive  (-5s'T-na-tTv),  a.  [L.  ratiocinatirns.] 
Of  or  pertaining  to  ratiocination;  also,  characterized  by, 
or  addicted  to,  ratiocination. 

ra'tlon  (ra'shwn  ;  rSsh'&n  ;  the  secomt  )>ron.  is  the  general 
military  usage ,  both  American  and  British),  n.  [F.  ;  or 
L.  ratio  a  reckoning,  calculation,  relation,  reference,  LL. 
ratio  ration.  See  ratio.]  1.  A  ratio.  Obs. 

2.  An  allowance  of  provisions,  esp.  a  fixed  daily  allowance 
assigned  to  a  soldier  or  a  sailor  in  the  navy,  for  his  subsist¬ 
ence;  also,  formerly,  a  similar  allowance  of  forage.  In 
the  United  States  army  there  are  four  classes:  garrison, 
travel,  field,  and  emergency,  rations.  In  the  United  Slates 
navy  all  except  commissioned  officers  receive  a  ration  or 
commutation. 

3.  Hence,  an  allowance  ;  allotment. 

ra'tion,  r.  t.  1.  To  supply  w  ith  rations,  as  a  regiment. 

2.  To  allot  or  distribute  as  rations. 

ra'tion  al  (rSsh'ftn-al),  a.  [L.  rationalis:  cf.  F.  rationnel. 
See  ratio,  reason  ;  cf.  rationale.]  1.  Having  reason 
or  understanding ;  reasoning. 

It  is  our  glory  and  happiness  to  have  a  rational  nature.  Laic. 
2  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  reason  or  reasoning  processes  ; 
of  the  nature  of,  based  upon,  derived  from,  concerned 
with,  or  characterized  by,  reason ;  as,  rational  insight ; 
the  rational  faculty  ;  rational  Christianity. 

The  old-faslnoncd  “  rational  psychology,”  which  treated  the 
soul  as  :i  detached  existent,  sufficient  unto  itself,  and  assumed 
to  consider  only  its  nature  and  properties.  Wm.  James. 

3.  Agreeable  to  reason  ;  not  absurd,  preposterous,  extrav¬ 
agant,  foolish,  fanciful,  or  the  like  ;  intelligent ;  sensible  ; 
as,  rational  conduct  ;  a  rational  man. 

4  In  technical  uses :  a  Math.  Involving  only  the  four 
fundamental  operations  and  only  a  finite  number  of  times; 
esp.,  not  involving  a  surd  or  indicated  but  not  extractable 
root,  as  V  2,  V  5,  etc.  b  Chem.  Expressing  more  or  less 
completely  the  structure  of  a  compound; — said  of  for¬ 
mulas.  See  formula,.' ».  c  Gram.  Indicating  a  reason.  Obs. 
&  R.  d  Gr.  tC-  Lat.  Pros.  Capable  of  being  measured  in 
terms  of  themora  or  metrical  unit;  having  the  normal  ratio 
between  arsis  and  thesis,  e  Med.  Using  treatments  based 
on  reasoning  or  general  principles  ;  — said  of  an  ancient 
school  of  physicians  and  opposed  to  empiric,  empirical. 
Syn.  —  Rational,  reasonable.  Rational  suggests  esp. 
the  possession  of  reason  regarded  as  a  faculty  of  the  mind  ; 
reasonable  implies  particularly  the  exercise  of  reason,  or 
conformity  to  reason,  esp.  from  a  practical  point  of  view  ; 
as,  “  We  are  rational ;  but  we  are  animal  too  ”  (Couper) ; 
“  A  law  may  be  reasonable  in  itself,  although  a  man  does 
not  .  .  .  know  the  reason  of  the  lawgivers  ”  (Swift).  See 
REASON,  wise;  cf.  IRRATIONAL. 

rational  And  Integral  function.  Math.  See  entire  function. 
—  r.  calorie.  See  calorie  c.  —  r.  curve,  Oeom .,  a  curve  of  the 
genus  0 ;  a  unicursal  curve.  —  r.  formula.  See  formula, 
5.  —  r.  fraction,  Math.,  a  fraction  of  which  both  terms  are 
rational ;  esp.,  one  that  may  be  decomposed  into  a  sum  of 
fractions  with  denominators  of  lower  degree.  —  r.  function. 
Math.,  the  quotient  of  two  integral  functions.  —  r.  horizon. 
A \stron.  See  horizon.  2  b.  —  r.  instinct,  an  innate  or  instinc¬ 
tive  belief.  —  r.  knowledge,  knowledge  derived  from  reason, 
as  distinguished  from  empirical  knowledge  ;  also,  w  ith  Sir 
Wm.  Hamilton,  knowledge  of  causes.  —  r.  soul.  See  ani¬ 
mal  soul  a.  —  r.  symptom.  Med.,  a  symptom  learned  from 
the  statements  of  the  patient.  —  r.  theology,  theology  deriv¬ 
ing  its  knowledge  of  God  from  the  reason  independent 
of  revelation.  —  r.  transformation.  Math.,  establishment  of  a 
one-to-one  correspondence  between  the  points  of  tw  o  con- 
tinua,  except  at  a  finite  number  of  singular  points, 
ra'tion  al  (rftsh'ftn-al),  w.  1.  That  which  is  rational  ;  spe¬ 
cif.:  a  A  human  being,  b  An  advocate  of  something  con¬ 
sidered  rational,  c  Human  reason  itself,  d  A  general 
conception  ;  a  rationnl  idea  or  nature. 

2.  Gram.  A  conjunction  indicating  a  reason.  Orf.  E.  D. 

3.  Eccl.  a  The  breastplate  of  the  Jewish  high  priest,  b 
A  breast  ornament  formerly  worn  by  bishops  at  Mass. 

4.  Var.  of  rationale,  1. 

ra  tion-a'le  (-a'le),  n.  [L.  rationalis,  neut.  rationale.  See 
rational,  a.]  1.  An  explanation  or  exposition  of  the  prin¬ 


ciples  of  some  opinion,  action,  hypothesis,  phenomeno 
or  the  like  ;  also,  the  principles  themselves. 

A  rationale  within  the  mind,  and  a  criterion  out  of  it  :  the 
one.  a  law  of  character,  the  other,  of  conduct  J.  JJurtineuu. 
2.  Var.  of  rational,  n.,  3. 

ra'tion  al  ism  (rSsli'fm-dl-Tz’m),  n.  [Cf.  F.  rational  ism  e.] 

1.  Theol.  The  doctrine  or  system  of  those  who  deduce 
their  religious  opinions  from  reason  or  the  understanding, 
as  distinct  from,  or  opposed  to,  revelation. 

2.  Philos.  The  theory  that  reason  is  a  source  of  know  ledge 
in  itself,  superior  to  and  independent  of  sense  perceptions  ; 

—  opp.  to  sensationalism.  Also,  the  theory  that  philosophic 
knowledge  may  be  arrived  at  by  deduction  from  a  priori 
concepts  or  necessary  ideas; — opp.  to  empincism. 

Thedualismof  Empiricism  and  Rationalism,  which  Kant  sought 
to  surmount  by  logical  analysis.  James  W  ard  (Encj/c.  lint.). 

3.  Med.  Practices  or  principles  of  the  rational  physicians, 
ra'tion-al  ist,  n.  [Cf.  F.  rationatiste.]  An  adherent  of 

rationalism. 

ra  lion  al  is'tic  (-Ts'tTk)  )  a.  Belonging  to,  or  in  ac- 
ra  tion-al-is'ti  cal  (-ti-kdl)  j  cordance  with,  the  princi¬ 
ples  of  rationalism  ;  tending  toward,  or  characterized  by, 

rationalism. —ra'ticn-al-is'ti-cal-ly,  adv. 
ra  tion-al'i-ty  (-51'T-tT),  n.  ;  pi.  -ties  (-tlz).  [L.  rationali- 

tas.]  Quality  or  state  of  being  rational ;  8pecif.  :  a  Agree¬ 
ment  with  reason  ;  possession  of  reason  ;  due  exercise  of 
reason  ;  reasonableness. 

Well-directed  intentions,  whose  rationalities  will  never  bear  a 
rigid  examination.  Str  7'.  Browne. 

b  The  quality  of  mere  reason  ;  purely  rational  point  of 
view  or  state. 

ra  tion  al  i  za'ticn  (-51-T-za'slmn  ;  -i-za'shihi ;  277),  n. 
Act  of  rationalizing  ;  that  which  is  rationalized, 
ra'tion-al  ize  (rSsh'wn-fil-iz),  r.  t. ;  -ized  (-Izd);  -iz'inq 
(-iz'Tng).  1.  To  make  rational ;  abo,  to  endow  with  reason. 

2.  To  interpret  in  the  manner  of  a  rationalist ;  also,  to 
convert  to  rationalism. 

3.  To  form  a  rational  conception  of. 

4.  Math.  To  free  from  irrational  expressions. 

ra'tion- al-ize,  v.  i.  To  use,  and  rely  cn,  reason  in  form¬ 
ing  a  theory,  belief,  etc.,  esp.  in  matters  of  religion;  to 
accord  with  the  principles  of  rationalism. 

Ra-ti'tae  (ra-ti'te),  n.  pi.  [NL..  fr.  L.  ratis  a  raft  ;  cf.  L. 
rati/us  marked  with  the  figure  of  a  raft.]  Zobl.  A  divi¬ 
sion  of  birds  having  small  or  rudimentary  wings,  no  pygo- 
style.  and  no  keel  to  the  breastbone.  It  includes  the  os¬ 
triches,  emus,  cassowaries,  moas,  Apteryx,  and  Alpyorn is. 
The  group  is  one  of  the  three  primary  divisions  of  the  sub¬ 
class  Neornithes,  but  is  evidently  descended  from  birds 
having  the  power  of  flight. 

rat'ite  (rSt'it),  a.  a  Having  a  flat  breastbone  ;  unkeeled  ; 

—  opposed  to  carinate,  b  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Ratitae. 

—  n.  One  of  the  Ratitm. 

ra'ti  Uli  cle  (ra'shT-uij'k’l),  n.  [L.  ratiuncula  a  small 
reckoning,  dim.  of  ratio.  See  ratio.]  Math.  Any  one  of  the 
very  many  equal  ratios  or  factors,  each  nearly  equal  tol, 
into  which  any  other  ratio,  as  of  2  to  1,  may  be  decom¬ 
pounded  ;  thus,  if  the  ratio  of  10  to  1  be  factored  into 
1,000, 000  ratiuncles,  the  ratio  of  2  to  1  may  be  factored 
into  about  301,030  equal  ratiuncles;  —  Napier’s  term  and 
notion  on  which  he  based  his  invention  of  logarithms, 
rat  kangaroo.  Any  of  various  small  Australian  and  Tas¬ 
manian  Kangaroos  of  the  subfamily  Potoroina*  and  chiefly 
of  the  genera  Potorous and  Bcttongia.  They  are  not  larger 
than  a  rabbit  and  have  persistent  canine  teeth  and  a  long, 
often  prehensile,  tail, 
ratline,  ratlin  (rSt'lTn),  n.  [Orig. 
uncert.]  Naut.  a  Small,  usually 
three-stranded,  tarred  rope  used  for 
ratlines  (in  sense  b).  b  One  of  the 
small  transverse  ropes  attached  to 
the  shrouds  and  forming  the  steps  of 
a  rope  ladder. 

ra  toon'  (rd-tocn'),  n.  [Sp.  retono.] 

1.  A  sugar-cane  stalk  or  shoot,  specif, 
one  of  the  second  year's  growth  from 
the  root,  or  later. 

2.  [See  rattan.]  A  rattan  cane.  Obs. 
ra  toon',  v.  i.  ;  ra-tooned'  (-toond') ; 

ra-toon'ing.  [Cf.  Sp.  retoiiar.]  To 
sprout  or  spring  up  from  the  root,  Shrouds  and  Ratlines, 
as  sugarcane  from  the  root  of  the  previous  year's  planting, 
rat  poison,  a  A  West  African  dichapetalaeeous  shrub 
(Dichapeialum  toxicarium).  Its  seeds  are  used  to  poison 
rats,  b  The  rubiaceous  shrub  Hameliu  patens.  West  Indies. 
rats'bane'  (rats'ban'),  n.  [rat  bane.]  1.  Rat  poison  ; 
specif.,  white  arsenic. 

2  Any  of  various  plants  :  a  =  rat  poison,  b  Rattlesnake 
plantain.  U.S.  c  The  spotted  pipsissew a.  U.S  d  Chervil, 
rat  snake.  A  large  colubrine  snake  (Zamenis  mneosus) 
very  common  in  India  and  Ceylon.  It  enters  dwellings, 
and  destroys  rats,  chickens,  etc. 

rat’s'-taiP  (lXts'taP),  n.  1.  Far.  Chiefiy  in  pi.  a  A  chap 
on  the  back  of  a  horse’s  hind  leg.  Obs.  b  =  rat-tail,  1. 
2.  Something  resembling,  or  suggestive  of,  a  rat’s  tail,  as  a 
tapering  rope  end,  a  rat-tail  file,  a  candle  end,  etc. 
rat’s-tail  fescue  grass.  =  rat-tail  fescue  GRASb. 

rat'-tail',  n.  1.  Far.  An  excrescence  extending  from  the 

pastern  to  the  middle  of  a  horse’s  shank  ;  —  chiefly  in  pi. 

2.  Something  suggestive  of  a  rat’s  tail  ;  as :  a  A  horse’s 
tail  having  little  or  no  hair,  b  (1)  A  grenadier  (fish).  (2)  A 
chimera  (fish),  c  One  of  several  plants  having  elongated, 
terete  spikes,  esp.  the  common  plantain  and  certain  grasses, 
as  Jschmmum  laxum  and  Sporoholns  indicus.  d  Wireless 
Teleg.  The  wire  connecting  the  antenna  with  the  sending 
or  receiving  apparatus. 


rat'er  (rat'dr)  One  who  rates 
li  ra  te  ro  <  i  ii-ui '  m  i.  »«.  [Sp.l  A 
thief,  esp.  a  petty  or  sneak  thief, 
rat  goose  The  common  brant, 
rath,  rathe.  +  raith. 
rat  hare.  A  pika. 

Ii  Rat'haus  (rat'hous'),  v.  ;  pi. 
iiXusek (-hoi'zPr)  [G.IAtown 
hall. 

Ra  tha  ya'tra  (rftt'di-yn'tra), 
2.TJ),  n.,  or  Rath  Ya'tra  Crflt). 
[>kr.  ratha  chariot  -f-  f/atrd 
procession,  festival.)  SeeJAO- 
a.vnath. 

rathe.  +  rare,  a. 
rathe  (rath),  n.  =  rave,  a 
wagon  rail.  Oh*,  or  Dial.  Eng. 
rathe,  n.  V  v.  t.  \  ».  (From 
Scand.  ;  cf.  Icel.  ra&,  rd3a.] 
Counsel.  Obs. 


ratheled.  a.  Prob  ,  rooted  or  in¬ 
tertwined.  Ohs.  [rathe.  Obs.  | 
rathe'ly.  ni/r  Quickly  ;  soon  ;| 
rathe'ness  (raw'ngn),  n  See 
-NKss.  Ohs.  or  R. 
rathe'rlpe  (rltk'rlp7),  rath'- 
ripe  (rath'  ;  rath'-),  a.  I  rath , 
lufv.  -I-  ripe.  |  Maturing,  or  rip¬ 
ening.  early  ;  rareripe.  Ohs  or 
Dial.  Eng —  »•  A  ratheripc  fruit 
or  vegetable.  Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 


rath 'er-ish.  aH v.  Somewhat; 
fairly.  Col  log. 

ra'ther-ly  (r  a'th  ?  r-1  Y),  adv. 
Rather.  Scot.  5r  Dial.  Eng. 
rath'er-more,  a.  Former.  Ohs. 
Rath'ke’s  pouch  (rat'kCz). 
[After  M.  H.  Rathke  ( 17«M«60). 
Ger.  anatomist  )  =  I'orfH  of 

Rathke.  See  pituitary  dody. 


rath'rlpe'  Var  of  rathkripe. 

Ra  thu  mug  (rd-thn'nois).  Bib. 
rati  Var  of  katti. 
ratifift  +  RATTAFEK. 
rst'i-fi'a  Var  of  ratafia. 
ratifie.  +  ratafia,  ratify. 
rat'i-fi  er  (rftt'Y-fT  Pr>.  n.  One 
that  ratifies  ;  a  confirmer, 
rat  i-hab'it  (rSt'l-hftb'It).  r.  t. 
(l.L  rntihahere.)  To  sanction 
or  ratify.  Ohs.  or  R.  —  rat  i- 
ha  bi'tion  (-hd-bTsh'fin),  n. 
i)  -.  nr  R. 

ratilet.  Obs.  p.  p.  of  rattle. 
ratine.  +  ratteen. 
rat'ing  (rat'Tng).  Var.  of  ret¬ 
ting.  Ohs  or  Scot.  Sr  Dial.  Eng. 
rat'ing,  n.  A  scolding:  rebuke 
ra  ti  oc'i-nant  (r  fl  *  h'i-8  s'T- 
nrint),  a.  (L.  ratiocinans,  p.  pr.] 


Reasoning  used  in  ratioci- 

n ant  reason  in  contrast  with  ra¬ 
tiocinate  reason 

r&' ti-oc'l-nate  (-nltt),  a.  Rea¬ 
soned  about.  Cf  ratiocinant 
ra  ti  oc  i-na'tor  (-na'tfr),  n. 
[1..I  A  reasoner. 
ra  tl-oc  'i-na-to-ry  (-bs'T-nd-tfi- 
rl),  a.  Ratiocinative.  Rare. 
ra'tion-a-ble  (r&sh'r/n-fl-b’l ).  a. 
[I..  rationahilis  )  Reasonable  ; 
rational  —  ra  tion  a-bil'l-ty 
(-b  T  l'Y-t  T),  w.  —  ra'tion-a  bly, 
adv.  All  Ohs  or  R 
ra  tion  ai  ls'ti-cism  (-<1 1-T  s't  Y- 
slz’ni).  n.  See -ism. 
ra'tion-al-iz  a-ble  (-Tz'a-b’l),  a. 
See  -able. 

ra'tlon-al-iz'er  (-fr),  n.  One 
who  rationalizes. 


I  ra'tion-al-ly.  ndv.  of  RATIONAL. 

ra'tion-al  ness.  n.  See  -ness. 
ra'tion-ate  (-at),  v.  i.  ILL-  ra¬ 
tionale.]  To  reason  Rare. 

||  ra'ti-o'ne  do  mi-ci'li-i  (ra' 
shY-6'ne  d  5  m'Y-s  Yl'Y-I).  [L.] 
Law.  By  reason  ot  domicile 
||  ra  ti-o'ne  re'i  sl'tae  (re'T  si' 
te).  |  L.J  Law.  By  reason  of 
the  thing  situated. 

I!  ra  ti-o'ne  so'li  (so'U).  [L  ] 
Law.  By  reason  of  the  soil. 

II  ra'ti-o'nes  se  mi  na'les  (sgm'- 
Y-na'lez).  [L.]  Scholasticism. 
Principles  created  with  matter 
which  respond  to  and  cooperate 
with  causal  efficiency  aeting  on 
matter  to  produce  the  effect, 
ra'tion  less.  a.  See -lf.ss. 
ra'tion-ment,  n.  Act  of  ration¬ 


ing  or  apportioning.  Rare. 

Rat'is-bon  In'ter-im  (rftt'Ys- 

bBn ).  See  interim,  m.,  2. 

rat'l.  Rattle.  Ref  Sp. 

rat'ld.  Rattled.  Ref.  Sp. 

ratle.  +  rattle. 

rat'line,  v.  t.  To  provide  with 

ratlines. 

ratline  stuff  =  ratline  a 
rat'ling  (rfit'lYn)  Var.  of  rat¬ 
line. 

rat  mole  A  mole  rat 
rat'on  Var.  of  ratton. 
ratoun-  +  ratton. 
rat'-rime  .  rat'-rhyme'.  n.  A 
scrap  of  nonsense  or  doggerel 
verse;  jargon  Scot.  4-  Dial.  Eng. 
Ratspuche  Rajput. 
ratt  +  rat. 
ratta-fee'.  +  ratafia. 


food,  foot ;  out,  oil ;  chair  ;  go  ;  sing,  irjk  ;  4feen,  thin ;  nature,  verchire  (250) ;  K  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144) ;  boN  ;  yet ;  zh  =  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Guide. 

Full  explanations  of  Abbreviations,  Signs,  etc.,  immediately  precede  the  \  ocabulary. 
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RAVELER 


rat'-taiT  (rXt'tal7),  a.  Like  a  rat’s  tail  in  form ;  as,  a 
rat-tail  file,  which  is  round,  slender,  and  tapering.  See 
pile,  Illast. 

rat-tall  fescue  grass,  a  slender  European  grass  (Festuca 
myuros)  naturalized  as  a  weed  in  the  eastern  United  States, 
rat'-tailed'  (-tald7),  a.  Having  a  long,  taper¬ 
ing  tail  like  that  of  a  rat. 
rat-tailed  file.  See  file,  tool,  1.  —  r.  larva  or 
maggot,  the  larva  of  a  syrphid  fly  of  the  ge¬ 
nus  E  rut  alls  or  one  of  certain  other  genera, 
remarkable  for  the  long,  telescopic,  tubular 
tail  with  spiracles  at  the  tip  through  which 
air  is  brought  down  from  above  the  mud  or 
putrefying  matter  in  which  the  larva  lives. 

—  r.  radish,  a  species  of  radish  ( Raphanus 
caudalus)  having  a  long,  slender  pod,  which 
is  sometimes  eaten.  —  r.  serpent,  the  fer-de- 
lance.  —  r.  shrew.  =  musk  shrew  a. 
rat  tan'  (r&-t5n'),  n.  Also  ratan.  [Malay 
I'otan .]  1.  a  Any  climbing  palm  of  the  ge-  _ 

nus  Calamus ,  remarkable  for  the  great  length  Rat-tailed 
attained  by  their  stems,  b  A  portion  of  one  Maggot.  Ear 
of  these  steins.  They  are  very  tough,  and  are  T*  °v «t  size* 
used  for  walking  sticks,  wickerwork,  chairs, 
seats  of  chairs,  cords,  cordage,  etc.  See  Calamus,  1. 

2.  A  rattan  cane  or  switch. 

rat-teen'  (-ten'),  n.  [F.  ratine.']  A  thick  woolen  stuff 
quilled  or  twilled,  chiefly  used  for  linings, 
rat'ten  (rSt'’n),u.  t.  &i.  [E.  dial,  ratten  a  rat,  hence  the 

verb  literally  means,  to  do  mischief  like  a  rat.  Cf.  rat- 
ton.]  To  deprive  feloniously  of  the  machinery,  tools,  or 
materials  used  in  one’s  business  or  employment  (as  by  de¬ 
stroying,  spoiling,  or  stealing  them),  for  the  purpose  of 
compelling  obedience  to  the  orders  or  demands  of  a  trade 
union.  Trade  Union  Cant,  Chiefly  Eng. 
rat'tor  (-er),  n.  One  who  rats;  as:  a  One  who  deserts  his 
party  in  adversity,  b  One  who  works  as  a  rat,  or  scab 
C  Anything  which  catches  rats  ;  esp.,  a  dog,  as  a  terrier, 
rat'ter  y  (-T),  n.  ;  pi.  -teries  (-Tz).  1.  Character  or  act 

of  one  who  rats;  desertion  of  party  or  friends  in  adversity. 

2.  A  place  where  rats  are  kept  or  abound, 
rat'ti  (rut'e),  n.  Also  rutlee.  [Hind,  ratti.]  A  weight  unit 
of  India  derived  from  the  weight  of  a  seed  of  the  plant 
Abrus  precatorius and  varying  chiefly  between  one  and  two 
grains  troy  (1.80  gr.  at  Calcutta).  See  weight. 
rat'ti-net'  (rXt'T-nSt';  rSt'T-n§t),  n.  [See  ratteen.]  A 
woolen  stuff  thinner  than  ratteen, 
rat'tle  (rat'’l),  v.  t.;  rat'tled  (-’Id);  rat'tling  (-ling).  [See 
ratline.]  Naut.  To  furnish  with  ratlines;  to  fasten  rat¬ 
lines  on  ;  —  often  with  down. 
rat'tle,  v.  i.  [ME.  ratelen  ;  cf.  D.  ratelen ,  G.  rasseln  ;  prob. 
of  imitative  orig.]  1.  To  make  or  cause  a  quick  succession 
of  sharp  noises,  as  by  collision  of  hard  bodies;  to  clatter. 

And  the  rude  hail  in  rattling  tempest  forms.  Addison. 

The  windows  rattled  with  the  blast.  Longfellow. 


2.  To  make  a  rattle  in  the  throat.  See  rattle,  n.,1. 

3  To  make  a  clatter  with  the  voice;  to  talk  rapidly  and 
idly  ;  to  chatter  ,  as,  she  rattled  on  for  an  hour.  Colloq. 
4.  To  move  or  go  with  a  rattling  noise  ;  to  drive  or  ride 
so  as  to  make  a  clattering  ;  as,  we  rattled  along  briskly. 

The  car  rattling  o’er  the  stony  street.  Byron. 

rat'tle,  v.  t.  1.  To  cause  to  make  a  rattling  sound. 

2.  To  assail,  annoy,  or  stun  with  a  rattling  noise.  Rare. 

Sound  but  another  [drum],  and  another  shall 

As  loud  as  thine  rattle  the  welkin's  ear.  Shak. 

3.  To  say,  perform,  accomplish,  affect,  etc.,  in  a  brisk, lively 
fashion,  esp.  with  accompaniment  of  a  rattle  or  clatter  ;  — 
often  with  away ,  off,  out,  through,  etc. ;  as,  he  rattled  off 
his  lesson  ;  the  gale  rattled  the  tiles  from  the  roof. 

4.  To  scold  ;  to  rail  at  ;  —  often  with  off  or  up.  Obs. 

She  would  sometimes  rattle  off  herservants  sharply.  Arbuthnot. 
6.  To  rouse;  to  shake  up;  specif.,  to  beat  (a  cover)  for 
game;  to  chase  hard  (game,  etc.). 

6.  To  disconcert;  to  confuse  ;  to  agi¬ 
tate;  as,  to  rattle  one’s  judgment;  to 
rattle  a  player  in  a  game.  Colloq. 

7.  To  test  or  tumble  in  a  rattler 
(sense  6  or  7). 

to  rattle  away,  to  lose  by  gambling 
with  dice.  Rare. 

rat'tle,  n.  1.  A  rapid  succession  of 
sharp,  clattering  sounds  like  those 
made  by  repeated  collision  of  hard 
bodies;  as,  the  rattle  of  a  drum  ;  the 
rattle  of  musketry. 

2.  An  instrument  with  which  a  rat¬ 
tling  sound  is  made  ;  specif.  :  a  A 
child’s  toy  that  rattles  when  shaken, 
usually  a  case  containing  loose  hard 
substances,  b  A  contrivance  having 
a  tongue  playing  on  the  teeth  of  a 
ratchet  wheel  when  revolved,  capa¬ 
ble  of  producing  a  very  sharp  noise 
and  formerly  much  used  by  watch¬ 
men  ;  —  hence  often  called  watch-  ir0quoi8  Turtle-shell 
man's  rattle.  Rattle,  2  a. 


3.  Noise  ;  racket;  uproar;  esp.,  noisy,  rapid  talk;  chatter. 

“  When  this  life’s  rattles  cease.”  Young. 

4.  A  senseless  talker;  a  tiresome  or  frivolous  chatterer. 

5.  A  scolding;  a  sharp  rebuke.  Obs. 

6.  The  sound-producing  organ  on  a  rattlesnake's  tail. 
See  rattlesnake. 

7.  The  noise  in  the  throat  caused  by  air  passing  through 
mucus  which  the  lungs  are  unable  to  expel.  It  is  chiefly 
observable  at  approach  of  death,  when  it  is  called  death 
rattle.  See  rale. 

8.  Meat  Packing.  The  piece  comprising  the  shank,  clod, 
and  brisket. 

9.  a  A  European  scrophulariaceous  plant  {Rhinanthus cris- 
ta-galli)  the  roots  of  which  are  parasitic  on  living  grasses 
and  other  plants.  The  ripe  seeds  rattle  in  the  inflated  cap¬ 
sule.  Also  called  yellow  rattle,  b  A  European  lousewort 
(Pedicularis  palustris)  further  distinguished  as  red  rattle. 

rat'tle  box'  (rXt',l-b5ks/),  n.  1.  A  boxlike  toy  that  makes 
a  rattling  sound  ;  a  rattle. 

2.  a  =  rattle,  9.  b  Any  species  of  Crotalaria  ;  esp.,  an 
American  fabaceous  herb  (C.  sagittalis)  the  seeds  of  which, 
when  ripe,  rattle  in  the  inflated  pod  c  The  silver-bell  tree, 
rat'tle-brain'  (-bran'),  n.  A  rattle-brained  person  ;  an 
empty-headed  chatterer. 

rat'tle-brained'  (-brand')','  a.  Giddy  ;  empty-headed, 
rat'tle-head'  (-hSd'),  n.  a  An  empty,  noisy  talker,  b  Eng. 
Hist.  A  Puritan  or  Roundhead  nickname  for  a  Cavalier, 
rat'tle-head  ed.  a.  Emptily  noisy  ;  rattle-brained, 
rat'tle-pate'  (-pat'),  n.  A  rattlehead.  C.  Kingsley. 

rat'tle-pat'ed,  a.  Rattle-headed.  Irving. 

rat'tler  (rXt'ler),  n.  1.  One  that  rattles. 

2.  Anything  remarkable  of  its  kind,  as  a  storm,  a  football 
game,  a  book,  etc.  Slang. 

3.  a  A  rattlesnake,  b  An  oyster  in  poor  condition  so  that 
it  does  not  fill  the  shell.  Local,  U.  S. 

4.  A  kind  of  bright,  brittle  coal.  Local,  Eng. 

5.  A  kind  of  razor  with  a  very  thin  blade.  Local,  Eng. 

6.  Civil  Eng  in.  A  cylinder  in  which  paving  bricks  are  test¬ 
ed  by  subjecting  them  to  the  pounding  of  loose  iron  cubes. 

7.  Founding.  A  device  for  shaking  out  the  cores  from 
small  castings,  as  a  tumbling  barrel ;  a  rumble  ,  a  rumbler. 

rat'tle-ran  ( rXt/’l-rSn),  n.  The  under  side  of  a  fore  quarter 
of  beef,  chiefly  used  to  corn  ;  the  plate  piece.  U.  S. 
rat'tle-snake'  i  -snak'),  n. 
oils  snakes  having  a  se¬ 
ries  of  horny  interlock¬ 
ing  joints  at  the  end  of 
the  tail  which  make  a 
sharp  rattling  sound 
when  shaken.  They  be¬ 
long  to  the  family  Cro- 
talidse  and  constitute 
two  genera,  Sistrurus 
and  Crotalus.  The  former, 
commonly  known  as 
massasaugas  or  prairie 
rattlesnakes ,  are  of  com¬ 
paratively  small  size  and 
nave  the  top  of  the  head 
covered  with  plates  ;  the 
latter  are  usually  larger 
and  have  the  top  of  the 
head  covered  with  scales. 

They  are  all  rather  thick- 
bodied,  large-headed 
snakes  of  sluggish  dispo¬ 
sition  and  are  not  inclined 
to  bite  except  when  dis¬ 
turbed  or  in  pursuit  of 
prey.  They  are  distrib¬ 
uted  from  southern  Canada  and  British  Columbia  south¬ 
ward  to  Argentina.  The  banded  rattlesnake  ( Crotalus 
horridus)  is  the  common  species  of  the  northeastern 
United  States.  The  diamond  rattlesnake  ( C.  adamanteus), 
sometimes  six  feet  long,  is  so  named  from  the  markings 
on  the  back,  and  occurs  from  Alabama  and  Georgia  to 
Florida.  In  Texas,  New  Mexico,  and  Arizona  the  best- 
known  species  is  the  red  rattlesnake  (C.  atrox).  Farther 
north  the  prairie  rattlesnake  ( C .  confluentus)  is  common, 
rattlesnake  fern.  Any  of  several  American  grape  ferns, 
esp.  Botrychium  virginianum  ;  —  so  called  from  the  re¬ 
semblance  of  the  clustered  sporangia  to  a  snake’s  rattles, 
rattlesnake  flag.  Anur.  Hist.  Any  of  several  flags  bear¬ 
ing  a  rattlesnake  and,  usually,  the  motto  “  Don’t  Tread 
On  Me,”  used  by  the  colonies  at  the  outbreak 
of  the  Revolution. 

rattlesnake  grass.  A  handsome  American 
grass  ( Panicularia  canadensis )  with  an  ample 
panicle  of  rather  large  ovate  spikelets,  slightly 
resembling  a  snake's  rattle, 
rattlesnake  herb.  The  baneberry. 
rattlesnake  master  U.  S.  Any  of  various 
plants  reputed  to  cure  the  bite  of  rattlesnakes, 
a  Either  of  the  button  snakeroots  Lacinaria 
squamosa  and  L.  scariosa.  b  The  eryngo 
Eryngium  aquaticum.  c  The  false  aloe  ( 'Man¬ 
fred  a  virgimca). 

rattlesnake  plantain.  Any  orchid  of  the 
genus  Peramium  ;  —  so  called  in  allusion  to 
the  checked  or  mottled  leaves. 


Rattlesnake 

GraBS. 


rat'-tail'  file.  See  fii.e,  tool,  1 
rat'tan.  Var.  of  ratten,  v. 
rat'tan.  Var.  of  ratton. 
rat  tan'  (rfi-t&n'),  n.  A  rata¬ 
plan  of  or  as  of  a  drum  Rare. 
rat  tan',  v.  t.  a  To  provide,  or 
strengthen,  with  rattan,  b  To 
punish  by  strikingwith  a  rattan 
rat'ta-ny.  Var.  of  rhatany. 
rat'ta-ree'.  +  rahdakee. 
rat  -tat'  (r&t't&t').  rat'-tat- 
tat'  (-tdt-t&t';  -trt-t&t '),n.  Also 
rat  tat  too'  (-too').  A  sharp 
knocking  or  tapping;  a  rat-a-tat. 
ratte  rat,  rate. 
rat'ted,  />.  a.  [From  rat  a  rag.] 
Tattered.  Obs. 

rat  teen'  (ri-ten'),  n.  [Cf.  Sp. 
ratdn  (in  San  Domingo)  bastard 
mahogany.]  A  kind  of  mahog¬ 
any.  Rare.  [Eng.  of  katton. I 
rat'ten  (rst'^'n).  Scot.  &  dial  | 
rat'ten-crook ,  n.  A  rackan 
crook.  Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 
rat'ten-er,  n.  One  who  rattens. 
Cant.  [crook.  I 

rat 'ting-crook',  +  ratten- | 
rat'tish,  a.  a  Characteristic  of, 
resembling,  or  pert,  to,  a  rat. 
b  Abounding  in  mt*. 
rattle  baby.  A  doll  that  rattles  ; 
fig.,  a  young  child.  Obs.  or  R. 


rat'tle-bag',  n.  A  rattle  in  the 
I  form  of  a  bug.  —  a.  Noisy; 
rackety:  rattling  Eng. 
rattle*  barrel.  =  tumbling 
barrel. 

rat'tle-bones',  n.jil.  =  bones. 
See  bone,  7  b. 

rat'tle  bush'  (-bdbsh'),  n.  a  = 

RATTLE-BOX,  2  b.  b  =  WILD 
INDIGO  a. 

rat'tled  (rfi.t'’ld), pret.  Sr  p.p. 
of  rattle.  Hence  :  />.  a.  Con¬ 
fused  ;  disconcerted.  Col  log. 
rattle  grass.  =  rattle,  !*. 
rat'tle-jack',  n.  Carbonaceous 
shale.  Eng  [Obs  A 

rat'tle-mouae',  n.  1.  A  bat.  I 
2.  A  ratel.  Obs.  Sr  R. 
rat'tle-nut',  n.  Water  chinka- 
pin. 

rat' tie-root',  n.  Bugbane.  U.  S. 

;  rat' tie-skull',  n.  =  rattle- 
head.  —  r  a  t't  1  e-s  k  u  1 1  e  d' 

I  (-skfild').  a. 

rattlesnake  flag.  Button  snake- 
'  root.  [plantain. I 

rattlesnake  leaf.  Rattlesnake! 
rat'tle-snake’s  mas  ter  =  r  at¬ 
tlesnake  master.  [Rattly.l 
rat'tle-some  (r&t'M-swm),  a.| 
rat'tle-wort'  (-wQrt'),  n.  = 

i  KATTLEBOX,  2  b. 


Rat'tlin,  Jack  (rftt'hn).  A  na¬ 

val  eharacterin  Smollett’s“Hod- 
erick  Random.”  (line. I 

rat'tling  (-lYn).  Var.  of  rat-| 
rat'tling  ly.  adr.  of  rattling 
rat'tllng-ness.  v.  See -ness. 
rat'ton  ( dial  rdt'?/n),  n.  [F. 
raton  small  rat.  See  rat.J  A 
rat.  Obs.  or  Scot.  Dial.  Eng. 
rat 'toner,  n.  A  rat  catcher. 
Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 
rattoon.  +  rattan,  [ratoon  1 
rat-toon'  (rtf-toon').  Var.  of | 
rattoon,  n.  [Cf.  F.  raton,  E. 
raccoon .]  A  raccoon.  Obs. 
rat'wa  (  rftt'wa),  n.  [Nepalese.] 
The  common  muntjac. 
rauascht.  Ohs.  pret.  of  revest. 
rau  ce'do,  n  [L.]  Raucitv. 
Obs  [reach*.  | 

raucht.  Obs.  pret.  A  p.  p.  of| 
rauch'ter.  +  rafter. 
rau'eid  ( rd'sYd),  a.  [  L.  ravens 
hoarse;  cf.  LL  raucidus.']  Rau- 
coub.  R.  [le.  Obs.  or  Scot.  I 
rau'cle  (ra'k’l).  Var  of  raok-| 
Rau'en-tha  ler  (rou'^n-ta'lgr) 
n.  IG.,  fr.  Ranenthal ,  Prussia.] 
A  certain  Rhine  wine.  See 
Rhine  wine. 

raughe.  +  raw.  [reck.I 

raught.  Obs.  pret.  Sc  p.  p.of| 


raught  (rbt  ;  Scot.  r0Kt).  Obs 
or  dial  Eng.  pret.  &  p.  p.  of 
REACH. 

raugh'ter.  •[•rafter.  [reach  I 
rauht.  Obs.  pret.  &  p.  p.  of  I 
rauk(r6k).  Var.  of  rokk. 
rauk,  a.  [L.  ravens  cf.  F 
rauque.]  Hoarse.  Ohs.  Boot. 
rauk  (  rok).  n.  Scratch  ;  mark 
Scot,  jf  Dial.  Eng.  —  r.  t.  To 
scratch  ;  also,  to  poke  ;  stir. 
Scot .  Sr  Dial.  Eng.  [kackle.| 
rau'kle  (rii'k’l).  Scot  var.  of | 
raumpe.  ramp,  v. 
raun  (r6n),  n.  [Cf.  Dan.  ram 
spawn.)  1.  Roe  ;  spawn  ;  also, 
I  a  ten i ale  fish,  esp.  herring  or 
;  salmon.  Obs.  or  Scot.  Sr  Dial.  Eng. 
2.  The  turbot.  Obs. 
raunce.  range,  kind  of 
marble. 

raunceon.  ^  ransom. 
rauncour.  ^  rancor. 
raundoun  +  random. 
raunge  < dial  rfinzh).  Obs.  or 
dial.  Eng.  var.  of  range. 
rannge  (r8nzh),  v.  t.  Sr  i.  [Orig. 
uncert.;  cf.  F.  rougerT]  To 
gnaw;  eat  greedily.  Scot.  Sr 
Dial.  Eng. 

raun'ing  (  rfln'Yng),  n.  [Cf.  Ma¬ 
lay  hdruwan ,  ruwin.]  An  Aus- 


rat'tle-snake  -root'  (rSt/’l-enSk'root/),  n.  a  Auy  of  vari¬ 
ous  asteraceou8  plants  of  the  genus  Nabalus,  esp.  N.  ser - 
pentarius,  formerly  of  repute  in  the  southern  United  States 
as  a  remedy  for  snake  bites.  Called  also  cankerweed. 
b  The  Senega  snakeroot  ( Polygala  senega). 
rat'tle-snake  -weed',  n.  a  Oue  of  thehawkweeds(i7i>ra- 
cium  venosum),  prob.  named  from  its  purple-veined  leaves, 
b  The  eryngo.  c  In  California,  a  small  apiaceous  weed 
(Daucus  pusillus).  d  The  rattlebox  Crotalaria  sagittalis. 
rat'tle-trap'  (r5t',l-tr5p/),  n.  1.  Usually  pi.  Articles  of 
trifling  value  ;  knickknacks.  Scott. 

2.  Anything  loosely  built  or  noisily  shaky,  esp.  a  vehicle, 
rat'tle- weed'  (-wed7),  n.  a  Any  plant  of  the  genus  As¬ 
tragalus,  or  of  the  related  genera  Phaca,  Aragallus,  etc. 
See  milk  vetch,  b  The  bladder  campion.  Dial.  Eng. 
rat'tling  (rSt'ling),  p.  pr.  vb.  n.  of  rattle.  Hence : p.  a. 
a  Making  a  rattling  noise,  b  Lively  ;  brisk,  c  Extremely 
fast,  jolly,  good,  etc.  ;  as,  a  rattling  drive.  Colloq. 
rat'tly  (-1T ),  a.  Making,  or  inclined  to  make,  a  rattling 
noise  ;  also,  of  a  noise,  like  that  made  by  rattling, 
rat'-trap'  ped  al.  A  pedal  fora  bicycle,  tricycle, etc., made 
with  toothed  edges  to  prevent  slipping  of  the  shoe, 
rat'ty  (rSt'T),  a.  a  Characteristic  of  a  rat;  as,  a  ratty 
odor,  b  Abounding  in  rats.  C  Mean ;  to  be  shunned  or 
pitied.  Slang,  d  Angry.  Slang. 
rau'ei-ty  (ro'sT-tT),  n.  [L.  raucitas ,  fr.  raucus  hoarse  :  cf. 

F.  raucitS.]  Quality  or  state  of  being  raucous, 
rau'eous  (ro'k?7s),  a.  [L.  raucus.]  Hoarse  ;  harsh ; 
rough  ;  as,  a  raucous  voice.  Aytoun.  —  rau'cous-ly,  adv. 
Rau  wol'fi  a  (r6-wol'fT-d),  n.  [NL.,  after  Leonhart  Rou¬ 
ndoff,  Ger.  botanist.]  Rot.  A  large  genus  of  apocynaceous 
tropical  trees  and  shrubs.  They  have  verticillate  leaves 
and  small  cymose  flowers  with  a  salver- shaped  corolla 
and  bicarpellary  ovary.  The  herbage  is  usually  poisonous. 
Some  species  yield  valuable  emetics  and  cathartics, 
rav'age  (rSv'aj),  n.  [F.,  fr.  ravir  to  carry  ofi  by  force;  rav¬ 
ish.  See  ravish.]  Desolation  by  violence  ;  violent  ruin  or 
destruction  ;  devastation ;  havoc  ;  waste ;  as,  the  ravage 
of  a  lion  ;  the  ravages  of  an  army,  of  fire  or  tempest,  of 
time,  or  of  disease. 

Syn.  —  Despoilment,  desolation,  pillage,  plunder,  spoil, 
rav'age,  v.  t.  ;  rav'aged  (-ajd);  rav'ag-ing  (-a-jTng).  [F. 
ravager.  See  ravage,  n.]  To  lay  waste  ;  to  commit  havoc 
or  devastation  upon  ;  to  spoil ;  plunder  ;  desolate. 

Already  Caesar 

lias  ravaged  more  than  half  the  globe.  Addison 
Syn.  —  Destroy,  ruin,  waste,  lay  waste,  spoil,  pillage, 
plunder.  —  Ravage,  devastate,  sack  agree  in  the  idea  of 
despoiling  or  laying  waste.  Ravage  emphasizes  the  idea 
of  violence  ;  devastate,  that  of  waste  or  ruin  ;  sack,  that 
of  plunder  or  pillage.  One  ravages  or  devastates  a  coun¬ 
try,  one  sacks  a  town.  See  destroy,  exterminate. 
rav'age,  i.  To  commit  ravages, 
rav'ag-er  (-a-jer),  n.  One  that  ravages,  or  lays  waste, 
rave  (rav),  n.  [E.  dial,  raves,  or  rallies,  a  frame  laid  on  a 
wagon,  for  hay,  etc.  Cf.  raddle.]  One  of  the  upper  6ide 
pieces  of  the  frame  of  the  body  of  a  wagon  or  sleigh, 
rave  (rav),  V.  i.  ;  raved  (ravd)  ;  rav'ing  (rav'ing)  [ME. 
raven,  prob.  fr.  OF.  raver ,  var.  of  rever,  resver,  to  rave, 
revel,  F.  rever  to  dream,  to  muse,  to  rave  ;  orig.  uncert.  Cf. 
reverie.]  1.  To  be,  or  seem  to  be,  mad  or  delirious.  Obs. 

2.  To  talk  or  declaim  as  if  mad  ;  to  be  wild,  or  furious. 

In  our  madness  evermore  we  rare.  Chaucer. 

Have  I  not  cause  to  rave  and  beat  my  breast  ?  Addison. 

3.  To  act,  move,  or  the  like,  wildly  or  furiously;  as,  the 
storm  raved  ;  the  raving  ocean. 

The  mingled  torrent  of  redcoats  and  tartans  went  raving  down 
the  valley  to  the  gorge  of  Killiecrankie  Macaulay 

4  To  talk  with  unreasonable  enthusiasm  or  excessive 
passion  or  excitement ;  as,  he  raved  about  her  beauty, 
rave,  v.  t.  To  utter  in  madness  or  frenzy  ;  to  say  wildly, 
rave,  n.  Act  or  condition  of  raving.  “  Our  little  hour  of 
strut  and  rave."  Lowell. 

rav 'el  (r5v'’l),  n.  Weaving.  A  kind  of  comb  or  wooden 
rail  with  projecting  teeth  for  separating  and  guiding  warp 
threads  ;  —  called  also  separator. 

rav'el,  v.  t.  ;  rav'eled  (-’Id)  or  rav'elled  ;  rav'el-ing  or 
rav'el-ling.  [OD.  ravelen ,  D.  rafelen,  akin  to  LG.  rebeln, 
rebbeln,  refl'eln.]  1.  To  let  fall  into  a  tangled  mass,  as  the 
threads  of  a  texture  after  pulling  it  apart  ;  hence,  to  en¬ 
tangle  ;  to  make  intricate  ;  to  involve. 

The  faith  of  very  many  men  .  .  is  60  often  untwisted  by  vio¬ 
lence,  or  raveled  and  entangled  in  weak  discourses!  Jer.  Taylor. 


2.  To  separate  or  undo  the  texture  of  ;  to  take  apart ;  to 
untwist ,  to  unweave  or  unknit ;  —  often  with  out. 

Sleep,  that  knits  up  the  rarfled  sleave  of  care.  Shak. 

3.  Fig.,  to  undo  the  intricacies  of  ;  to  disentangle  ;  to 

make  plain.  “  Ravel  all  this  matter  out.”  Shak. 

rav'el,  v.  i.  1.  To  become  entangled  or  confused.  Obs. 
Till,  by  their  own  perplexities  involved, 

They  ravel  more,  still  less  resolved.  Milton. 

2.  To  become  untwisted,  unwoven,  or  unwound  ;  to  be  dis¬ 
entangled  ;  to  be  relieved  of  intricacy. 

3.  To  make  investigation  or  search.  Obs. 
rav'el,  n.  1.  A  tangle  ;  an  entanglement. 

2.  Something  raveled  or  torn  ;  a  raveling. 


tralian  lizard  tish  (Synod us  tum- 
bil). 

raunke  Rank. 
raunpe.  rami-,  to  climb, 
raun'ptck  (rfin'pYk  ;  ran'-), 

raun'pike  (-plk).  Dial.  Eng. 
var.  of  ram  pick. 
raunsake  ^  ransack. 
raunsom  ransom. 
raun'tree  (r6n'tre').  Ohs.  or 
Scot.  Of  ROWAN  TREK.  [ ROUP.  I 
raup(rSp).  Dial.  Eng.  var  of  I 
Rau'pen-leim'  (rou'p^n-lTrn'), 
v.  [G.;  raupe  caterpillar  +  leim 
lime.l  A  thick  dark-colored 
petroleum  product  used  to  pro¬ 
tect  trees  against  insects. 
Trade  Xante. 

ra'u-po  (ra'oo-p5  ;  colloq.  rou'- 
pfi),  [Maori.]  A  common  cat¬ 
tail  or  reed  mace  (  Typha  niuel- 
Icri ),  used  for  thatching  roofs, 
etc.  [7?«re.  | 

rauque  ( r5k ),  a  ( F  ]  Raucous.  | 
ra.u  ra-cienne'  (r6'rd-sy?n'), 
[From  L.  Ravracx ,  a  people  of 
Gaul  on  the  Rhine.]  Fast  red 
A.  See  FAST  RED. 
raut  (r6t).  Dial.  Eng.  var.  of 
rout  to  roar.  [Reach.  | 

rautli.  Obs  pret  Sc  p.  p.  of | 
rauzellaar.  n.  Rancelman,  or 


rancellor  ;  —  erron.  form  or  per¬ 
haps  misprint. 

ra  val'li-a  (ra-vfil'Y-a),  n.  [See 
robalo.]  A  robalo. 
ravany.  kaveny. 
ravar  •{*  raver. 
rave  Obs.  or  Scot.  A- dial  Eng. 
pret  (A-dial  Eng  p.p.)  of  hive* 
rave.  n.  [F.]  A  turnip.  Obs. 
rave  (rav),  v.  i.  [Cf.  OF.  raver, 
renter.]  To  roam  ;  stray;  wan¬ 
der.  Obs  or  Scot. 
rave  (rav),  r.  t.  Obs.  or  Dial 
Eng.  a  To  tear;  pull  up,  off,  or 
apart,  b  To  rake  up,  as  a  scan¬ 
dal  ;  pry  into  and  repeat.  Rare. 
rave,  r.  t.  [Cf  F.  rarir.]  To 
take  away  forcibly.  Obs.  Scot. 
rave'hook'  (  rav'hdbk'),  n.  [Cf. 
rave  to  pull. 1  Naut.  A  hooked 
tool  for  enlarging  or  clearing 
Beams  to  receive  oakum, 
raveinour.  ^  havener. 
ra'vel  (ra'v’l),  n.  A  railing. 
Scot.  4-  Dial.  Eng. 
rav'el,  or  rav'elled.  bread  (dial. 
rav'’l,  rfiv'’l.  ra'v’l;  -’Id,  -v’ld). 
Whole-wheat  bread.  Obs .  or 
Dial.  Eng. 

rav'eld.  Raveled.  Ref.  Sp- 

rav'el  er,  rav'el-ler,  n.  One 

who  ravels. 


ale,  senate,  c&re,  &m,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofa  ;  eve,  Svent,  6nd,  recent,  maker ;  Ice,  Ill  j  old,  6bey,  orb,  8dd,  s8ft,  cdnnect  • 

u  Foreign  Word.  f  Obsolete  Variant  of.  +  combined  with.  =  equals. 


use,  unite,  firn,  up,  circus,  menu  ; 


RAVELIN 


1775 


RAZORABLE 


[F.,  formerly  also  revetlin ;  cf.  It. 


Redoubt  in  the  Have- 


For- 


ravelin  (rXv'lTn),  n. 
r  eve  Hi  no, 
rivellino ,  Sp. 
rebellin.  ] 

.For/.  A  de¬ 
tached  work, 
with  two  em¬ 
bankments, 
which  make 
a  s  a  1  i  e  n  t 
angle,  raised 
before  the 
curtain 
across  the 
ditch  at  the 
top  of  the 

counterscarp  A  A  Bastions, 

of  the  place.  Caponier;  e  Ravelin  ;  .  . . |  |M|  |QPP 

Its  fire  pro-  lin  ;  gg  Covered  Way  ;  h  h  Reentering  Placea  of 
tects  the  sa-  Arms  ;  1 i  Redoubts  in  same  ;  kk  Ditch  ;  //  Ditch 
lients  and  of  Ravelin  ;  mm  Glacis;  ss  Exterior  Side;  ts 

near  faces  of  Capital 

the  neighboring  bastions  and  sweeps  the  glacis, 
merly  called  demilune,  and  half -moon. 
jav'el-ing,  rav'el  ling  (r5v'’l-Tng),  n.  That  which  is  rav¬ 
eled  out ;  esp.,  a  thread  detached  from  a  texture, 
rav'el-ment  ( r5v'’l-ment),  n.  An  entanglement,  lit.  or  fig. 
rav'en  (r£v'*n),  rav'in  (-In),  n.  Also  ravine.  [OF.  ravine 
impetuosity,  rapine,  F.  ravine  ravine,  L.  rapina  rapine. 
See  ravine,  rapine.]  1.  Rapine;  rapacity.  Archaic. 

2.  Prey  ;  plunder  ;  food  obtained  by  violence, 
rav'en  (r5v'’n),  v.  t.  ;  -ened  (-’nd) ;  -en-ino.  Also  ravin, 
ravine.  [OF.  raviner  to  take  by  force,  ravish.  See  raven 
rapine.]  1.  To  obtain  or  seize  by  violence.  Obs.  or  R. 

2.  To  devour  with  great  eagerness. 

Like  rats  that  ravm  down  their  proper  bane.  S'iak. 
rav'en,  v.  i.  Also  ravin ,  ravine.  To  prey  with  rapacity  ; 
to  be  greedy  ;  to  show  rapacity. 

Benjamin  shall  raven  as  a  wolf.  Gen.  xlix.  27. 
ra'ven  (ra'v’n),?*.  [AS.  hrsefn;  akin  to  D.  ran/,  G.  rabe, 
OHG.  hraban ,  Icel.  hrafn ,  Dan.  rain ,  and  peril,  to  L.  cor- 
vus ,  Gr.  xopa£.]  1.  A  glossy  black  corvine  bird  ( Corvus 
corax)  of  northern  Eu¬ 
rope,  Asia,  and  Amer¬ 
ica,  now  practically 
exterminated  in  the 
eastern  United  States. 

It  is  about  two  feet  long 
and  similar  to  the  crow, 
but  larger  and  with  the 
feathers  of  the  throat 
narrow  and  pointed. 

The  raven  is  omnivo¬ 
rous  and  somewhat  pre¬ 
daceous,  and  was  for¬ 
merly  an  object  of  ven¬ 
eration  and  supersti¬ 
tion.  In  captivity  it  is 
intelligent  and  mischievous,  and  sometimes  learns  to  ar¬ 
ticulate  words.  American  ravens  are  distinguished  as  the 
varieties  C.  corax  principalis,  found  from  New  Brunswick 
to  Alaska,  and  C.c.  sinuatus ,  inhabiting  the  western  States 
and  parts  of  Mexico.  Allied  species  inhabit  southwestern 
Asia  and  Africa.  The  white-necked  raven  (C.  crypto! eu- 
ctis)  of  the  southwestern  United  States  and  Mexico  is  much 
smaller,  and,  tlmugh  black  externally,  has  the  bases  of  the 
feathers  white,  esp.  on  the  neck. 

2  [cap.']  Astron.  The  constellation  Corvus. 
ra'ven,  a.  Of  the  color  or  glossy  sheen  of  the  raven  ;  jet 
black  ;  as,  raven  curls;  raven  darkness. 

Rav  e-na'la  (rSv'e-na'la),  n.  [Malagasy.]  hot.  A  genus 
of  musaceous  trees  having  tall  trunks,  oblong  distichous 
leaves,  and  large  flowers  with  3  sepals  and  3  petals,  fol¬ 
lowed  by  woody  3-valved  capsules.  There  are  but  2  species, 
one  South  American,  the  other  ( R .  inadagascariensis )  the 
traveler’s  tree  of  Madagascar.  See  traveler’s  tree. 
rav'en  ing  (r£v'’n-Tng),  n.  a  Eagerness  for  plunder;  ra¬ 
pacity  ;  extortion,  b  Rabies.  Obs.  or  R. 
rav'en-ing,  p.  a.  a  Greedily  devouring;  rapacioui.  b  Mad. 
Obs.  or  R.  —  rav'en  ing-ly,  adv.  Obs.  or  R. 

Ra  -ven'na  grass  (ra-vSn'd).  One  of  the  plume  grasses 
( Erianthus  ravennx)  often  cultivated  for  its  long  white- 
ribbed  leaves  and  large  pampaslike  plumes, 
rav'en-ous  (r5v'’n-us),  a.  [OF.  ravinos  rapacious,  violent. 
See  raven  rapine.]  1.  Devouring  with  rapacious  eager¬ 
ness  ;  voracious.  “  All  ravenous  fowls  and  beasts.”  T.  Usk. 
2.  Eager  for  prey  or  gratification ;  as,  a  ravenous  desire. 
Syn.  —  See  greedy. 

—  rav'en-ous  ly,  adv. —  rav'en  ous  ness,  n. 

Rav  en-sa'ra  (rXv'gn-sa'ra),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Malagasy  ravend- 
*ara ,  ravin' tsara,  lit.,  good  leaf.]  hot.  A  small  genus  of 
Madagascan  lauraceous  trees,  having  trimerous  flowers  and 
lobed  seeds.  R.  aromxitica  is  the  clove  nutmeg. 
Ravensara  nut.  The  clove  nutmeg, 
ra'ven’ s-duck'  (ra'v’nz-duk'),  n.  [Cf.  G.  rabentuch.]  A 
fine  quality  of  sailcloth  ;  — often  abbreviated  to  ravens. 
Ra'vens  wood  ,  Edgar.  Master  of  (ra'v’nz-wdbd').  The 
hero  of  Scott’s  “The  Bride  of  Lammermoor,”  a  Scottish 
royalist,  intrepid,  haughty,  melancholy,  and  revengeful. 
He  loses  his  life  in  a  quicksand.  See  Ashton,  Lucy. 
ra  vine'  (ra-ven'),  n.  [F.,  a  place  excavated  by  a  torrent, 


Raven  ( Corvus  corax). 


a  ravine,  fr.  ravir  to  snatch  or  tear  away,  L.  rapere  ;  cf.  L. 
rapina  rapine.  See  ravish;  cf.  rapine,  raven  rapine.] 
A  depression  worn  out  by  running  water,  larger  than  a 
gully  and  smaller  than  a  valley.  It  is  shallow  in  low  laud, 
but  may  be  deep  in  high  land,  as  in  a  plateau  or  mountain, 
ra  vine'  (rd-ven'),  v.  t.  To  mark,  or  score,  with  or  as  with 
ravines  ;  as,  a  ravined  road  or  hillside, 
ravine  deer.  ^  The  four-horned  antelope, 
rav'ing  {rav'Ing),  p.  pr.  ct-  vb.  n.  of  rave.  Hence:  p.  a. 

1.  Talking  wildly ;  delirious;  as,  a  raving  lunatic. 

2.  Remarkable;  superlative;  as,  a  raving  beauty.  Slang 
rav'ish  (rJv'Ish),  v.  t.  ;  rav'ished  (-Tsht) ;  rav'ish-ing. 

[ME.  ravissen ,  r arise  hen,  F.  ravir,  fr.  L.  rapere  to  snatch 
or  tear  away,  to  ravish.  See  rapacious,  rapid  ;  2d  -ish.] 

1.  To  seize  and  carry  away  by  violence  ;  to  snatch  by  force. 

This  hand  shall  ravish  thy  pretended  right.  Dryden 
2  To  transport  with  emotion,  esp.  with  joy  or  delight; 
to  delight  to  ecstasy.  “Ravished  .  .  .  for  the  joy.”  Chaucer. 

Thou  hast  ravished  my  heart.  Cant  iv.  9 

3.  a  To  abduct  (a  woman),  b  To  have  carnal  knowledge  of 
(a  woman)  by  force  and  against  her  consent ;  to  rape. 

4.  To  plunder;  to  rob;  to  despoil.  Obs.  or  R. 

Syn.  —  Entrance,  enrapture,  delight ;  violate,  deflower, 
rav'ish-er  (-er),  n.  [Cf .  OF.  ravisseor.]  One  who  ravishes, 
rav'ish  ing, p.  a.  1.  Raping;  ravening.  Obs. 

2.  Transporting  with  rapture  ;  exciting  ecstasy, 
rav'ish  ment  (-meat),  n.  [F.  ravissement.  See  ravish.] 

1.  Act  of  carrying  away  by  force  or  against  consent;  ab¬ 
duction  ;  as,  the  ravishment  of  children  from  their  parents. 

2.  Transport  of  delight ;  rapture ;  ecstasy.  Spenser. 

In  whose  sight  all  things  joy,  with  ravishment 
Attracted  by  thy  beauty  still  to  gaze.  Milton. 

3.  Act  of  ravishing  a  woman  ;  rape. 

4.  Act  of  rapine,  or  pillage.  Obs.  or  R. 

rav'is  sant  (rSv'T-sdnt),  a.  [F. ,  ravening,  ravishing,  p.  pr. 
See  ravish,  v.]  1.  Her.  Designating  a  beast  of  prey,  esp.  a 

wolf,  depicted  as  in  the  act  of  carrying  oft  his  prey,  or  in 
a  half-raised  position  as  if  about  to  spring  on  prey. 

2.  [Now  as  F.  ( pron.  ra/ve'saN')  with  fern,  ra'vis'sante' 
(-siiNt').]  Ravishing;  causing  ecstasy, 
raw  (r6),  a.  ;  raw'er  (-Sr) ;  raw'est.*  [AS.  hrieiv,  hriaw  ; 
akin  to  D.  raauw,  LG.  rau,  G.  roh,  OHG.  ro,  Icel.  hrar , 
Dan.  raa,  Sw.  rd,  Ir.  era  blood,  L.  cruor  blood,  L.  crvdus 
raw,  Gr.  xpea-;  flesh,  Skr.  kravis  raw  flesh.  Cf.  crude, 
cruel.]  1.  Not  cooked;  as,  raw  meat  ;  raw  fruit. 

2.  In  the  natural  state  or  approximately  so  ;  little  changed 
by  art;  unwrought ;  unrefined  ;  as,  raw  material ;  specif.  : 
a  Not  distilled  ;  as,  rate  water.  Obs.  b  Not  spun  or 
twisted  ;  as,  raw  silk,  c  Not  mixed  or  diluted  ;  as,  raw 
spirits,  d  Not  tried  ;  not  melted  and  strained  ;  as,  raw  tal¬ 
low.  e  Not  tanned  ;  as,  raw  hides,  f  Not  made  even  or 
smooth,  or,  of  an  edge  of  cloth,  not  finished  so  as  not  to 
fray  out.  g  Not  prepared  for  use  by  heat ;  as,  rate  sienna. 

3.  Unprepared  for  use  or  enjoyment ;  crude  ;  immature  ; 
unfinished  ;  unseasoned  ;  unpracticed  ;  as,  a  raw  recruit. 

The  raw  judgment  of  the  multitude.  De  Qumcey. 

4.  Specif.  :  a  Deprived  of  skin  ;  galled  ;  as,  a  raw  sore, 
b  Sore,  as  if  by  being  galled.  Spenser,  c  Looking  as  if 
galled  ;  raw  boned.  Obs.  or  R. 

5.  Disagreeably  damp  or  cold;  chilly;  bleak;  as,  a  raw 

wind.  “  A  raw  and  gusty  day.”  Shak. 

Syn.  —  See  crude. 

raw  sienna.  See  sienna.  —  r.  silk,  reeled  silk  (before  it  is 
spun).  —  r.  umber.  See  umber. 
raw,  n.  1.  A  raw,  sore,  or  galled  place;  a  sensitive  spot; 
as,  to  touch  one  on  the  raw  ;  — usually  fig. 

2.  Anything  raw  ;  specif.,  pi.,  raw  sugars, 
raw,  v.  t.  To  make  raw,  or  sore, 
raw'boned'  (rO'bond'),  a.  Having  little  flesh  ;  gaunt, 
raw'head'  (-hSd'),  n.  A  specter  mentioned  to  frighten 
children  ;  as,  rawhead  and  bloodybones. 
raw'hide'  (-hid'),  n.  Untanned  cattle  skin  ;  specif.,  a  whip 
of  untanned  (or  raw)  hide  twisted,  braided,  or  rolled, 
raw 'ish,  a.  Somewhat  raw.  —  raw'ish-ness.  n. 
rax  (r5ks  ;  dial,  raks),  v.  i.  it*  t.  [AS.  raxan.]  Scot.  &  Dial. 
Eng.  1.  To  stretch,  as  on  awaking  ;  to  stretch  or  pull 
out ;  to  reach  ;  strain.  Scott. 

2.  To  grow  ;  to  become.  Rare. 

3.  To  hold  sway  ;  flourish  ;  prevail.  Obs.  Scot. 

ray  (ra),  v.  t.  ;  rayed  (rad);  ray'ing.  [Aphetic  of  array  ; 
cf.  beray.]  Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng.  1.  To  arrange  ;  to  form  in 
order  or  array  ;  to  equip  ;  to  deal  with  or  dispose  of.  Obs. 

2.  To  array  or  dress. 

3.  To  soil ;  besmear  ;  defile.  Spenser. 

ray,  n.  [F.  rate,  L.  rain.  Cf.  roach.]  Zool.  Any  of 

numerous  elasmobranch  fishes  of  the  suborder  Batoidei, 
the  typical  forms  of  which  have  the  body  excessively  flat¬ 
tened  dorsoventrally  (not  from  side  to  side,  as  in  the 
flounders)  and  expanded  laterally,  the  pectoral  fins  enor¬ 
mously  developed  and  extending  forward  along  the  sides  of 
the  head,  the  eyes  on  the  dorsal  side,  the  gill  clefts  and 
mouth  on  the  ventral  side,  the  anal  fin  absent. and  the  cau¬ 
dal  region  much  reduced,  often  slender  and  whiplike.  They 
are  modified  for  life  on  or  near  the  sea  bottom,  and  for 
feeding  on  mollusks,  crustaceans,  etc.,  rather  than  on 
other  fishes,  and  hence  usually  have  blunt,  flatted,  some¬ 
times  pavementlike  teeth  and  a  pair  of  large  spiracles  oil 
the  top  of  the  head  through  which  they  can  draw'  in 


water  for  breathing  without  opening  the  mouth.  The  Ba¬ 
toidei  include  also  some  less  flattened  forms  (the  sawfishes 
and  guitar  fishes)  which  connect  them  with  the  sharks. 
See  skate,  torpedo,  sting  ray. 
ray  (ra),  n.  [OF.  rai,  F.  rai,  rais,  fr.  L.  radius  a  beam  or  ray, 
staff,  rod,  spoke  of  a  W'lieel.  Cf.  radius.]  1.  One  of  the 
lines  of  light  which  appear  to  radiate  from  a  bright  object; 
hence  :  Physics,  a  One  of  the  threads  or  smallest  separable 
portions  of  a  beam  or  pencil  of  light  or,  in  general,  of 
radiant  energy,  b  The  geometrical  line,  normal  to  the 
wave  front,  in  which  light,  heat,  or  the  like,  is  propagated. 
C  A  stream  of  material  particles  traveling  in  the  same  line, 
as  in  radioactive  phenomena,  d  Any  definite  or  limited 
portion  of  the  total  radiation  ;  as,  the  red  ray.  e  Astron. 
Any  of  the  fine,  bright,  w  hitish  lines  seen  on  the  moon  near 
full,  and  appearing  to  radiate  from  certain  lunar  craters. 

2.  A  thin  line  like  a  ray  ;  esp.,  one  of  a  number  of  lines 
or  parts  diverging  from  a  common  point  or  center,  like  the 
radii  of  a  circle  ;  as,  a  star  of  six  rays. 

3.  a  Light  of  a  ray  or  rays  ;  radiance  ;  as,  the  ray  of  the 

moon,  b  Moral  or  intellectual  light  or  a  gleam  of  such 
light.  “  Blight  reason’s  ray."  Shelley. 

4.  A  small  or  unsubstantial  amount ;  a  particle  ;  as,  there 
is  not  a  ray  of  courage  in  him.  Rare. 

5.  A  glance  ;  sight  ;  perception  ;  vision  ;  —  from  an  old 
theory  of  vision.  See  vision. 

All  eves  direct  their  rays 

On  him,  and  crowds  turn  coxcombs  as  they  gaze.  Pope. 

6.  Geom.  One  of  a  system  of  diverging  lines  passing 
through  a  point  and  regarded  as  extending  indefinitely  in 
both  directions  ;  an  element  of  a  plane. 

7.  hot.  a  =  ray  flower,  b  A  branch  or  flower  stalk  of 
an  umbel,  c  =  medullary  ray. 

8  Zool.  a  One  of  the  nearly  parallel  or  somew'hat  diver¬ 
gent  bony  or  cartilagiuous  or  horny  rods  which  extend  and 
support  the  membrane  in  the  fin  of  a  fish.  In  ordinary 
fishes  they  are  slender  bony  rods  supported  at  their  bases 
by  parts  of  the  internal  skeleton,  and  usually  tranversely 
segmented  into  many  short  segments  near  their  outer  end, 
which  is  often  also  longitudinally  cleft,  so  that  the  ray  is 
soft  and  flexible.  In  many  fishes  some  rays  are  stiff  and  un¬ 
segmented,  and  are  called  spines,  the  term  ray  being  some¬ 
times  restricted  to  segmented  rays,  b  One  of  the  radiat¬ 
ing  divisions  of  the  body  of  a  radiate  animal,  as  an  arm  of  a 
starfish,  c  One  of  the  longitudinal  veins  of  an  insect’s  wing. 
Syn.— See  beam. 

ray,  r.  i.  [From  RAY  (of  light).]  1.  To  shine,  or  shine  out, 
as  with  rays  ;  to  emit  rays  ;  also,  to  issue  as  rays. 

2.  To  issue  or  extend  like  the  radii  of  a  circle  ;  to  radiate, 
ray,  v.  t.  1.  To  send  forth  or  emit  in  rays  ;  as,  to  ray 
smiles.  Rare.  “  Eyes  that  ray  out  intelligence.”  Carlyle. 
2.  To  furnish  or  mark  with  rays  or  fine  lines. 

3  To  light  up  as  w  ith  a  ray. 

ra'yah  (ra'yd  ;  ri'd),  n.  [Ar.  ra'iyah  a  herd,  a  subject, 
fr.  ra'a  to  pasture.  Cf.  ryot.]  A  person,  not  a  Moham¬ 
medan,  forced  to  pay  a  capitation  tax  to  the  Ottoman  Porte, 
ray  flower,  hot.  a  One  of  the  marginal 
flowers  of  the  capitulum  in  such  astera- 
ceous  plants  as  the  aster,  goldenrod,  daisy, 
and  sunflower.  They  have  an  elongated. 
strap:shaped  corolla,  while  the  corollas  of 
the  disk  flowers  are  tubular,  b  Loosely, 
one  of  the  ligulate  florets  in  the  capitula  of 
cichoriaceous  plants,  as  the  dandelion, 
ray'less,  a.  Destitute  of  rays;  hence :  a 
Dark ;  blind,  b  Emitting  no  rays  ;  as,  a  Hay  Flower. 
rayless  sun.  c  Having  no  rays  or  raylike  parts, 
rayless  goldenrod,  any  species  of  Chrysothamnus. 

Ray  naud’s'  dis  ease'  (rS'noz').  [After  A.  G.  M.  Raynaud, 
French  physician.]  Med.  A  disease  of  the  nervous  system 
in  which  parts  of  the  body,  esp.  the  fingers  and  toes,  become 
pale,  cola,  painful,  and  in  some  cases  gangrenous, 
ray'on  (ra'5n  ;  F.  rg'yON'),  n.  [F.]  1.  A  ray  ;  beam.  Rare. 

2.  A  radius;  as,  the  rayon  of  a  fort’s  fire.  Rare. 
ray'on-nant  (ra'5-ndnt ;  F.  rg'yi'naN'),  a.  [F.]  1.  Her. 

Darting  forth  rays,  as  the  sun  when  it  shines  out. 

2  [cap.]  Arch.  Characterized  by  radiating  lines,  as  in 
w  indow  tracery  ;  —  applied  to  the  French  Gothic  style  of 
the  middle  period.  See  architecture,  Table. 
raze  (raz),  v.  t. ;  razed  (razd)  ;  raz'ing  (raz'Tng).  Also 
rase.  [F.  raser  to  scrape,  to  shave.  See  rase,  r. /.]  1.  To 
cut  ;  to  w’ound  ;  to  scratch.  Obs. 

2  To  scrape  ;  to  graze  ;  to  shave.  Obs.  or  R. 

3.  To  scrape,  or  cut,  off ;  to  erase  ;  to  efface  ;  to  obliterate. 

Razing  the  characters  of  your  renown.  Shak. 

4.  To  subvert  from  the  foundation  ;  to  lay  level  with  the 
ground  ;  to  overthrow  ;  to  destroy  ;  to  remove  utterly. 

The  royal  l»nd  that  razed  unhappy  Troy.  Dryden. 
Syn.  —  Demolish,  prostrate,  overthrow,  ruin.  See  destroy. 
ra  zee'  (rd-ze'),  n.  [F.  vaisseau  rase,  fr.  raser  to  raze,  to 
cut  down  ships.  See  raze,  v.  t.,  rase,  v.  t.]  Naut.  A  ship 
having  her  upper  deck  cut  away,  and  thus  reduced  to  the 
next  inferior  rate  or  to  an  intermediate  class,  as  a  seventy- 
four  cut  down  to  a  frigate.  Obs.  or  Hist. 
ra  zee',  v.  t.;  rtA-zEED'(-zed');  ra-zee'ing.  To  cut  down  to  a 
less  number  of  decks,  as  a  ship;  hence,  to  prune  or  abridge 
by  cutting  off  or  retrenching  parts;  as,  to  razee  a  book, 
ra'zor  (ra'zer),  n.  [ME.  rasour ,  OF.  rasor ,  LL.  rasor  ;  cf.  F. 
rasoir,  LL.  rasorivm.  See  raze,  v.  t.%  rase,  v.  /.]  1.  A  keen- 


rav'el  ler  Var.  of  ravrler. 
rav'el  ly,  a.  Raveled  or  likely 
to  ravel.  Rare.  [enous.’l 

rav'en.  a.  Var.  of  ravin,  rav-l 
raven  cockatoo.  A  black  cock¬ 
atoo  of  the  genus  Calyptorhyn- 
ch  ns. 

rav'end  Ravened.  Ref.  Sp. 
ra'ven-duck',  n.  =  kaven’s- 
duck. 

rav'en-er  (rav'’n-?r),  ».  [OF. 
ranneor.]  1.  One  that  ravens, 
plunders,  or  ravishes  ;  a  robber; 
ravisher.  Ohs.  or  R. 

2.  A  ravenous  person  or  animal; 
a  glutton.  Obs. 

r&'ven-ry,  n.  A  place  where 
ruvens  are  bred  or  kept.  Rare. 
rav'en-stone7  (r&v'’n-),  n.  The 
giillows.  Rare. 
rav'en-y,  n.  Ravin.  Ohs. 
rav'er  (rav'Sr),  n.  One  who 
ruves. 

rav'er-y,  n.  [Cf.  OF  rarerie, 
resverie ,  delirium.  See  rave 
to  be  delirious.]  Raving  ;  delir¬ 
ium  ;  a  fit  of  anger.  Obs. 
ravesche,  ravese.  ravish. 


ra-ves'tre  (ra-vPs't’r).  Scot, 
var.  of  kevestry. 
ravet.  d*  rabbet,  a  groove, 
r&veyne.  f  *ave» 

||  ra  vi  gote/’(rit've/£(‘>t'\).  »•  U  •] 
Any  sauce  of  green  fine  herbs, 
pounded,  and  mixed  into  but¬ 
ter  and  tarragon  vinegar, 
rav'in.  Var.  of  raven. 
rav'in,  a.  [See  raven  rapine.] 
Ravenous.  Ohs. 
ravine.  +  raven. 
rav'ined.  a.  A  term  variously 
explained  as  glutted,  or  raven¬ 
ous.  Ohs.  Shak. 

ra-vine'ment  (r«-ven'nv'nt),  n. 
Act  of  making  ravines  or  fur¬ 
rows.  ns  in  a  hillside, 
raviner.  ravinour.  *f*  havener. 
ra-vin'ey  (  rd-ven'Y),  a.  Char¬ 
acterized  by  ravines, 
rav'ing-ly,  adv.  of  raving. 
Iira-vio'li  (rii-vyo'le),  n.  pi.  [It., 
pi.  of  ravi(  v)nlo.]  Little  shells 
or  cases  of  thin  noodle  dough, 
containing  a  savory  forcemeat, 
ravisable,  a.  IOF.  rorissab/e.] 
Ravenous.  Obs. 


rav'ish,  n.  Ravishment.  Ohs. 

rav'ishcd-ly  (rav'isht-lt),  adv. 
of  RAVISHED.  [iNG.I 

rav'ish-ing-ly,  adv.  of  ravish-| 
rav'ish  meal',  m/r.  A6  one  rav¬ 
ishing  ;  violently.  Obs. 
rav'isht.  Ravished.  Ref.  Sp. 
ravissen.  +  ravish. 
ravisshe.  revesche. 
ravisshe.  +  revest. 
raw  ( dial .  rd).  Obs.  or  Scot.  & 
dial.  Eng.  var.  of  row. 
raw'bone',  a.  Rnwboned.  Ohs. 
— -  n.  A  gaunt  person  ;  pi.,  fig., 
d*-ath.  Ohs. 
rawchtir.  +  rafter. 
rawe.  row. 

rawed,  a.  Roved  ;  striped.  Ohs. 

rawe8s.  +  rf.vksche,  revest 

raw'ine.  raw'ing  (rfi'Tn).  Dial. 

Eng.  vars.  of  rowen. 

rawk.  rack. 

rawk.  Var.  of  rokk. 

rawk'y.  Var.  of  rokey.  Obs. 

or  Scot.  Sr  Dial.  Eng. 

raw'ly,  adv.  of  raw. 

r&wn.  Obs.  or  Scot,  of  raux, 

roe. 


rawn  (rdn).  Dial  Eng.  var.  of 
rowen. 

raw'ness.  ».  See -ness. 
rawnge  ( dial .  rdnzh).  Obs.  or 
dial.  Eng.  var.  of  range. 
rawn'piked'  (rfin'plkt').  Var. 
of  ram  picked. 

rawnsake.  ^  ransack,  [roup. I 
rawpirop).  Dial.  Eng.  var-  of| 
raw  '  port  .  Var.  of  Row  port. 
rawranoke.  roanoke. 

rawstye.  -f*  RUSTY, 
rax  (raks),  n.  Act  of  raxing. 
S' of.  !(  Dial.  Eng. 
tax.  n.  An  iron  instrument  on 
which  a  spit  is  turned.  Obs.  Scot. 
raxle.  v.  t.  V  i.  [Freq.  of  ror.] 
To  rax.  Ohs.  [ree,  r.l 

ray  (ra).  Dial.  Eng.  var.  of  I 
ray  Scot.  &  dial.  Eng.  var.  of 
RYE.  [king.  Ohs.  I 

ray,  n.  [OF.  ret,  F.  rot.]  A I 
ray.  n.  Pieee  of  gold  leaf.  Ohs. 
ray,  n.  [Orig.  uncert.]  a  =  dar¬ 
nel  a.  Ohs.  b=  ryf.gkass  a. 
ray.  n.  [OD.  rey,  reye .]  A  round 
dance.  Ohs. 

ray.  n.  [Prob.  fr.  F.  rate  6tripe. 


See  rai  a  kind  of  cloth.]  A 

stripe  :  a  streak.  Ohs.  or  R 
ray  (ra).  n.  [OF.  raie  for  reie , 
also  rote,  furrow,  streak,  line,  F. 
raie ,  LL.  riga;  cf.  L.  rtgare  to 
lead  or  conduct  water  to  a  place, 
to  wet  (cf.  irrigate).]  A  kind 
of  striped  cloth.  Ohs.  or  Hist. 
ray,  w.  [See  array  ]  a  Array  ; 
order  :  arrangement ;  also,  a  line 
or  rank,  as  of  soldiers.  Obs.  b 
Drees;  raiment.  Obs. 
ra'ya  (ra'yd),  n.  [NL.,  fr. 
Nepalese  rai,  rai  svga .]  An 
East  Indian  broadbill  ( Psari - 
somns  dal h onsite). 
ray'at  (rT'rtt).  Var.  of  ryot. 
ray'at.  ray  at-wa'ra,  ray  at- 
wa'ri.Vnrs.of  ryot,  ryotwari. 
rayed  (rad),  a.  Having  rays, 
rayed  (rad),  a.  [From  OF 
raier,  v.  See  ray  a  cloth.]  , 
Striped.  Ohs.  or  Hist. 
ray  filter.  Photog.  =  color 
screen. 

ray  floret.  Rot.  A  ray  flower, 
ray  grass  =  rye  grass  a 
ray ' Ies8-ne88.  n.  See -ness 


ray'let.  n.  See  -let. 
Ray'mond,  Ray'mund  (ra'- 
mfind).  >/.  J"F.  Raymond .  Ray¬ 
mond,  OF.  Raimont,  of  G.  ori¬ 
gin  ;  cf.  OG.  Raimund,  Rag i- 
tnund ,  Reginmunt ;  also  Goth. 
rag  in  judgment,  and  OHG  viunt 
hand,  protection.]  Lit.,  wise 
protection  ;  —  rnasc.  prop,  name 
F.  Raymond {Ti'mbs');  It.  Rat- 
mondo  (rl-mfin'dO) ;  Sp.  &  Pg. 
Raimnndo(Sp.  rT-mdbn'dfi;  Pg. 
-ddb) ;  G.  Raimund  (rT'mdbnt). 
rayne.  f  raign,  rain,  rainy, 

RASE,  REIGN,  REIN. 

raynes  raines. 
raynold  +  reynard. 
ray'on-nance  (ra'd-ndns),  n. 
[F.  rayonnant  radiant.]  Radi¬ 
ance.  Rare. 
rayse  +  raise,  rase 
R&zbooch  i •  Rajput. 
raze  f  raise;  rack,  a  root. 
Ra'zig  (ra'zTs).  Rib. 
ra'zor.  v.  t.  To  sha’  ®,  or  cut. 
with  or  as  with  a  razor, 
ra'zor-a-ble  (-<i-b*l).  a.  Fit  ta 
be,  or  that  may  be,  shaved.  R. 


food,  f<Tot ;  out,  oil ;  chair  ;  go  ;  sing,  ii)k  ;  fhen,  thin ;  naUire,  verdure  (250) ;  k  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144) ;  boN ;  yet ;  zh  =  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Guidx» 
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<*dged  cutting  instrument  used  in  shaving  the  face  or  head. 
Cf.  SAFETY  RAZOR. 

2.  A  tusk  of  a  wild  boar, 
ra'zor-back'  (ra'zer-bSk'), 
n.  1.  A  rorqual. 

2.  A  thin-bodied,  long- 
legged,  half- wild  hog, the 
descendant  of  a  better 
breed  run  wild.  Chiefly 
Southwestern  U.  S. 

3.  A  sharp,  narrow'  ridge, 
ra'zor-backed'  (-b£kt'), 

а.  Having  a  sharp,  lean, 
or  thin  back  ;  as,  a  razor-  1  Common  Razor  2  Safety  Razor 
backed  hog.  -  razor-backed  sucker,  the  humpbacked  sucker. 

ra'zor-billed'  (-blld'),  a.  Having  a  razor-shaped  bill, 
razor-billed  auk,  an  auk  (Alva  torda)  of  the  American  and 
European  coasts  and  islands  of  the  northern  North  Atlan¬ 
tic.  It  is  about  16  inches  long,  black  above  and  white 
below.  The  compressed  sharp-edged  bill  is  black  crossed 
by  a  white  band.  —  r.  curassow,  any  of  several  South  Amer¬ 
ican  curassows  of  the  genus  Miiu  having  a  short  laterally 
compressed  bill  with  a  knob  or  swelling  on  the  culmen. 
razor  clam.  Any  marine  bivalve  shell  be¬ 
longing  to  Solen  or  an  allied  genus  of  the 
family  Solenidae,esp.  Solen  ensis ,  or  S.  ameri- 
cana ,  which  have  a  long,  narrow,  curved  shell, 
razor  fish,  a  Any  labroid  fish  of  the  genus 
Xyrichthys,  esp.  X.  psittacus ,  marked  with 
bright  red  and  blue,  found  in  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean,  West  Indies,  etc.  b  The  chopa  blanca. 

C  A  razor  clam. 

razor  grass-  A  West  Indian  sedge  ( Selena 
scindcns ),  the  triangular  stem  and  the  leaves 
of  which  are  edged  with  minute  sharp  teeth. 
Ra3"./ou-mof'sky-a(r5z/oo-m5f'skT-d),n.[NL., 
after  Count  Aleksyey  Kirielovich  Razu- 
movski  (1748-1822),  Russian  statesman.]  Dot. 

A  genus  of  chiefly  American  loranthaceous 
plants,  parasitic  on  various  coniferous  trees. 

They  have  4-angled  branches,  the  leaves  re¬ 
duced  to  small  connate  scales;  the  fiowers  are 
dioecious,  succeeded  by  fleshy,  stalked  berries, 
raz'zi-a  (rXz'T-a;  F.  r&'zya'),  n.  [F.,  fr.  Ar. 
ghazla  (pron.  razia  in  Algeria).]  A  plunder¬ 
ing  and  destructive  incursion;  a  foray;  a  raid, 
re  (ra),  n.  [Cf.  It.  re.  See  solmization.] 

Music,  a  A  syllable  applied  in  solmization 
to  the  second  tone  of  the  diatonic  scale,  b 
The  tone  D  (as  second  in  the  C  scale) ;  —  so 
called  esp.  in  the  French  and  Italian  systems. 

||  re  (re),  n.  [Abl.  of  L.  res  thing.]  Law.  In 
or  of  the  thing  or  matter  ;  —  commonly  used 
prepositionally  for  in  re. 
re-.  [L.  re-,  red-:  cf.  F.  re-,  r£-.]  A  pre¬ 
fix  denoting :  1.  Back ,  esp.  back  to  an  origi¬ 
nal  or  former  slate  or  position ;  backwards  ;  — 
chiefly  in  words  derived  from  Latin  compounds ;  as  in 
recline,  ?*etrace,  recede,  refuge,  recall. 

2.  Again; —  used  chiefly  to  form  words,  esp.  verbs,  of  ac¬ 
tion,  denoting  in  general  repetition  (of  the  action  of  the 
verb),  or  restoration  (to  a  previous  state);  as  in  rejoin,  to 
join  again,  reiterate,  to  iterate  again,  re  new,  to  make  new 
again,  restitution,  reseat,  regild,  recase,  etc. 

ID Up"  In  certain  cases  where  the  second  element,  chiefly  in 
words  taken  into  English  as  compounds,  as  from  Latin  or 
French,  has  the  form  of,  or  is,  an  independent  English  word 
and  there  is  an  obscuration  of  the  prefix  in  sense  and  pro¬ 
nunciation  (as  in  recover,  to  get  back ;  recoil,  to  spring 
back  ;  reform,  to  amend,  correct),  independent  compounds, 
or  doublets,  distinguished  by  being  hyphenated,  have  been 
formed  by  addition  of  re-  to  English  words  (as  in  re-cover, 
to  cover  again ;  re-coil,  to  coil  again;  re-form,  to  form  again). 

3.  Against,  in  opposition  ;  as  in  repel,  to  drive  back  ;  re¬ 
pugn,  to  fight  against;  also,  reversal;  as  in  ?*eveal ;  —  in 
these  senses  only  in  words  from  Latin  compounds. 
H3P"The  reference  “See  re-”  is  sometimes  given  as  the 
only  definition  of  a  word  beginning  in  re-,  if  its  meaning 
can  readily  be  gathered  from  the  definitions  of  t)  prefix 
and  the  root  word. 

reach  (rech),  v.  t.;  pret.  <t-  p.p.  reached  (reeht)  (raught, 
the  old  preterit,  is  obsolete)  ;  p.  pr.  tt-  vb.  n.  reaching. 
[ME.  rechen,  AS.  rtecan,  neccan,  to  extend,  stretch  out  ; 
akin  to  I).  reiken ,  G.  reichen.]  1.  To  extend;  to  stretch 
out ;  to  thrust  out ;  to  put  forth,  as  a  limb. 

Reach  hither  thy  hand  and  thrust  it  into  my  side.  John  xx.  27. 

2  To  deliver  by  stretching  out  the  hand  ;  to  pass  to  an¬ 
other  ;  to  hand  over ;  as,  to  reach  one  a  blow. 

He  reached  me  a  full  cup.  2  Esd.  xiv.  39. 

3  To  touch,  strike,  grasp,  seize,  or  the  like,  by  extending 
Borne  part  of  the  body,  esp.  the  hand,  or  something  held  by 
one  ;  as,  the  fruit  hangs  too  high  for  me  to  reach  it ;  they 
could  not  reach  the  bullet  with  the  probe  ;  hence,  to  obtain 
or  attain  by  or  as  if  by  stretching  out  the  hand  ;  to  seize. 

Wilt  thou  reach  stars,  because  they  shine  on  thee  ?  Shak 

4  To  extend  to;  to  stretch  out  as  far  as;  to  touch  by 
virtue  of  extent ;  as,  his  land  reaches  the  river. 

6-  To  arrive  at ;  to  come  to  ;  to  get  as  far  as. 

Before  this  letter  reaches  your  hands.  Pope. 

б.  To  arrive  at  by  effort,  or  development,  of  any  kind  ;  to 
attain  to  ;  to  gain  ;  to  be  advanced  to  ;  as,  Milton’s  verse 
reached  sublimity  ;  to  reach  an  understanding. 

7.  To  understand  ;  to  comprehend.  Obs.  or  R. 

Do  what,  sir  ?  I  reach  you  not  Bean  8f  FI. 
8  To  strike,  hit,  or  touch,  with  a  missile  ;  as,  to  reach  an 
object  with  an  arrow,  a  bullet,  or  a  shell. 

9-  To  extend  an  action,  effort,  or  influence  to  ;  to  penetrate 
to  ;  to  influence  or  impress ;  as,  men  are  better  reached  by 
kindness  than  by  force. 

10.  To  stretch,  or  retch,  as  leather.  Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 

ra'zor-bilT,  n.  a  The  razor¬ 
billed  auk.  b  A  skimmer  (bird), 
razor  blade.  A  razor  clam, 
razor  grinder  The  European 
goatsucker.  Local ,  Enq. 
ra'zor  less.  a  See  -less. 
razor  saw  A  narrow  saw  used 
in  excavating  limestone 
razor  shell-  A  razor  clam, 
razor  stone.  Novaculite.  fn.,7.| 
razor  temper  See  temper. I 
razour.  +  rizzak  [sure. 
ra'zurs  (rS'zhOr).  Var  of  ra-| 
razy  +  ract. 

raz'zle-dazzle  (raz'’l-dlz'’l), 
n.  A  state  of  confusion,  hilar¬ 
ity,  or  bewilderment;  also,  some¬ 
times,  intoxication.  S/anq.  — 


reach  (rech),  v.  i.  1.  To  stretch  out  the  hand  or  arm  ; 
to  make  a  reach,  as  with  the  hand,  arm,  or  foot,  esp.  in 
order  to  grasp,  touch,  strike,  or  the  like ;  as,  I  could  not 
reach  to  him. 

Goddess  humane,  reach ,  then,  and  freely  ta6te  !  Milton. 

2.  To  strain  after  something  ;  to  make  efforts. 

Reaching  above  our  nature  does  no  good.  Dryden. 

3.  To  extend  in  dimension,  time,  amount,  action,  influ¬ 
ence,  etc.;  as,  the  results  reached  into  the  next  century. 

And  behold,  a  ladder  set  upon  the  earth,  and  the  top  of  it 
reached  to  heaven.  Gen  xxviii.  12 

4.  To  go  ;  to  proceed.  Obs.  Chaucer. 

5-  Naul.  To  sail  directly  on  one’s  course  with  the  wind 
forward  of  the  beam,  usually  with  sheets  eased  off. 

6.  To  get  or  make  its  way  (to  a  place,  point,  or  the  like)  ; 
as,  the  excitement  reached  to  Washington  ;  also,  ot  a  gun, 
the  voice,  the  eye,  or  the  like,  to  carry  ;  as,  the  foghorn 
reached  to  a  great  distance  ;  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach. 

7.  To  attain  ;  —  usually  with  to.  Obs.  or  R. 

As  for  another  secret  close  intent 

By  marrying  her  which  I  must  reach  unto  Shak. 
8  To  stretch  ;  to  become  stretched.  Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 
reach,  n.  1.  Act  of  reaching,  or  stretching  out,  esp.  as  if 
to  grasp  or  touch  something,  as,  he  made  a  long  reach  for  it. 

2.  A  striving  after  something;  an  effort;  plan;  scheme.  Obs. 

3.  Power  of  stretching  out  a  limb  so  as  to  seize,  strike,  or 
touch  something ;  lienee,  power  of  seizing,  obtaining, 
touching,  or  affecting  something;  esp.,  extent  of  such 
power  ;  as,  the  fruit  is  beyond  my  reach  ;  within  reach  of 
the  guns ;  beyond  the  reach  of  his  eye. 

Out  of  the  reach  of  danger,  he  has  been  bold  Johnson 

4.  Power  of  stretching  out  or  extending  action,  develop¬ 
ment,  influence,  or  the  like  ,  power  of  attainment  or  ac¬ 
complishment  ;  extent  or  range  of  force,  capacity,  or  the 
like  ;  as,  it  is  beyond  the  reach  of  my  imagination. 

Be  sure  yourself  and  your  own  reach  to  know.  Pope. 

6-  a  An  extent ;  stretch  ;  expanse. 

And  on  the  left  hand,  hell, 

With  long  reach,  interposed.  Milton. 

b  Hence,  specif.,  an  extended  portion  of  land  or  water  ;  a 
straight  portion  of  a  stream  or  river ;  a  level  stretch,  as 
between  locks  in  a  canal  ;  an  arm  of  the  sea  extending  up 
into  the  land  ;  a  promontory  or  tongue  of  land  ;  —  also  fig. 
The  coast  .  .  is  very  full  of  creeks  and  reaches  Holland. 

The  next  reach  of  my  subject.  Martineau. 
6.  Naut.  A  leg  or  board  sailed  by  a  vessel  between  tacks  ; 
also,  a  course  of  sailing  with  the  wind  forward  of  the  beam 
but  not  enough  so  to  compel  tacking.  A  rea<  h  is  close 
when  the  vessel  has  to  sail  close  to  the  wind  ;  broad  when 
the  wind  is  almost  abeam. 

7-  A  bearing  shaft  or  a  coupling  pole  ;  esp.,  the  pole  or  rod 
joining  the  hind  axle  to  the  forward  bolster  of  a  wagon. 

8.  Mech.  The  sum  of  the  hoist  and  the  minimum  distance 
between  the  hooks  of  a  pulley  tackle. 

9.  =  race,  a  stripe  on  a  horse’s  face. 

within  reach,  within  practicable  traveling  distance;  near; 
as,  the  house  is  within  reach  of  the  market, 
reach'er  (-er),  n.  1.  One  that  reaches. 

2.  An  exaggeration.  Obs. 
reach'less,  a.  1.  Being  beyond  reach  ;  lofty. 

2.  Without  a  reach.  See  reach,  n.,  7. 
reach  rod-  Mach.  A  rod  with  a  double  eye  at  each  end,  for 
communicating  the  motion  of  the  reversing  lever  of  a  link 
motion  to  the  lifting  shaft. 

re— act'  (re-5kt')^?.».  1.  To  act  or  perform  a  second  time, 
re  act'  (re-Xkt'),  v.  i.  1.  To  return  an  impulse  or  impres¬ 
sion  ;  to  resist  the  action  of  another  body  by  an  opposite 
force  ;  as,  every  body  reacts  on  the  body  that  moves  it. 

2.  To  act  upon  each  other  ;  to  exercise  a  reciprocal  or  a 
reverse  effect,  as  one  chemical  agent  upon  another ;  to  act 
in  mutual  or  reciprocal  opposition. 

3-  To  respond  to  a  stimulus ;  to  perform  an  action  or  func¬ 
tion  in  consequence  of  stimulation  of  the  nerves  or  sense 
organs,  or  in  accommodation  to  any  mental  event  or  idea ; 
also,  to  respond  systematically  to  external  conditions. 

4.  To  act  or  move  in  a  contrary  direction  or  manner ;  to 
manifest  a  reverse  tendency  ;  as,  public  sentiment  con¬ 
demned  him,  but  soon  reacted  in  his  favor, 
re-act'ance  (re-5k'tfins),  n.  [ react  -j-  -ance.]  Elec.  The 
influence  of  a  coil  of  wire  upon  an  alternating  current  pass¬ 
ing  through  it,  tending  to  choke  or  diminish  the  current, 
or  the  similar  influence  of  a  condenser  ;  inductive  resist¬ 
ance.  Reactance  is  measured  in  ohms.  The  reactance  of  a 
circuit  is  equal  to  the  component  of  the  impressed  electro¬ 
motive  force  at  right  angles  to  the  current  divided  by  the 
current,  that  is,  the  component  of  the  impedance  due  to 
the  self-inductance  or  capacity  of  the  circuit, 
re-ac'tion  (-ak'shfin),  n.  [Cf.  F.  reaction.']  1.  Mech.  The 
force  which  a  body  subjected  to  the  action  of  a  force  from 
another  body  exerts  upon  the  latter  body  in  the  opposite 
direction.  Reaction  is  utilized  in  various  prime  movers,  as 
m  the  so-called  reaction  engine  or  machine  (cf .  jeolipile,  1), 
reaction  wheel  (cf.  turbine),  etc. 

Reaction  is  always  equal  and  opposite  to  action,  that  is  to  say, 
the  actions  of  two  bodies  upon  each  other  are  always  equal  and 
in  opposite  directions.  Sir  /.  Newton  (3d  Laic  of  Motion). 

2.  Reciprocal  or  return  action  or  influence  ;  as,  when  one 
commits  an  injustice  there  is  a  reaction  upon  himself. 

3.  C  hem.  Chemical  transformation  or  change  ;  a  chemical 
process,  specif,  one  brought  about  by  the  use  of  a  particu¬ 
lar  reagent;  as,  the  reaction  of  zinc  solutions  toward  or 
w'ith  ammonia.  Also,  the  manner  or  result  of  such  a 
process  ;  as,  an  alkaline  reaction ;  the  violet  flame  reaction 
of  potassium  salts.  Chemical  reactions  are  classed  as: 
endothermic  or  exothermic,  according  as  heat  is  absorbed 
or  given  out  by  the  reacting  substances ;  as  first  order ,  or 
monomolecular,  second  order,  or  bimoleciuar.  or  third 
order,  or  trimolecular,  according  as  one,  two,  or  three 
molecules  take  part :  and  as  reversible  or  nonreversible 
(complete).  See  substitution,  isomerism,  etc. 


v.  t.  To  confuse  :  dazzle.  Slanq. 
Rb.  Abbr  [no  period,  /?'>.].  Ru¬ 
bidium  [of  British  Artists.  | 
R.  B  A-  Abbr.  Royal  Society  | 
R.  C..  or  r.  c.  Abbr.  Red  Cross; 
revolving  cannon;  right  center  ; 
Roman  Catholic,  [in  America. I 
R  C-  A.  Abbr  Reformed  Church  | 
R.  C  Ch  yffebr  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  [of  Music  (London). | 
R.  C-  M.  Abbr.  Royal  College! 
R  C.  0.  Abbr.  Royal  College 
of  Organists  (London). 

R.  C  P.  Abbr.  Roval  College 
of  Physicians  (London)  ;  Royal 
College  of  Preceptors 
R  C  S-  Abbr.  Royal  College 
of  Surgeons  (London). 


R.  C.  V.  S.  Abbr.  Royal  Col¬ 

lege  of  Veterinary  Surgeons 
(London).  [( Bankino).  | 

R  D.  Aobr.  Refer  to  Drawer! 
R  D.  Abbr.  Royal  Dragoons  ; 
Rural  Dean. 

RD.  Abbr.  Old  Test.  Criticism. 
a  The  redactor  or  editor  who 
added  D  to  JE.  b  Any  matter 
that  he  composed. 

Rd.ocrd.  Abbr.  Rix-dollar. 
r.  d.  c.  Abbr.  Marine  Insurance. 
Running-down  clause. 

Rds.,  or  rds.  Abbr  Rix-dollars- 
R.  D  Y.  Roval  Dockyard. 
Re(ra),  n.  Moth.  See  Ra. 

R.  E  Abbr .  Real  estate  ;— used 
on  the  tape  of  stock  tickers. 


R.  E.,  or  r.  e-  Abbr.  Reformed 

Episcopal,  right  end  (  Football), 
Right  Excellent,  Royal  Engi¬ 
neers,  Royal  Exchange.  Royal 
Society  ot  Painter-Etchers  and 
Engravers. 

re  a'ble,  v.  t.  [re-  -f  able .]  To 
confirm:  to  legitimate.  Ohs  Sent 

rc'a-tridge'.  r.  re  ab  solve', 
r.  /.  re  ab  sorb',  r.  t  ,  re  ab- 
sorp'tion.  n.,  re'ac-cend',  r.  t. 
( Obs.),  re/ac-cept',  v.  t.,  re' ac¬ 
cept  'ance.  ».  See  he-,  2. 
re-ac'cess  ( re-Uk'sgs  ;  -flk-s?s'), 
u  A  second  access;  return. Rare. 
re  ac-ces'sion  re  ac-com'- 
mo  date.  <•.  re  ac-com'pa-ny, 
*’•  t..  re  ac  cost',  v.  t.,  reac- 


4.  Med.  An  action  induced  by  vital  resistance  to  some  other 
action  ;  depression  or  exhaustion  of  vital  force  consequent 
on  overexertion  or  overstimulation  ;  heightened  activity 
and  overaction  succeeding  depression  or  shock. 

5.  Psychophysics.  A  regular  or  characteristic  response  to 
a  stimulation  of  the  nerves. 

6.  A  counter  tendency  ;  movement  in  a  contrary  direction  ; 
esp.,  in  politics,  a  movement  or  tendency  towards  a  former 
political  or  social  condition,  policy,  or  form  of  government. 

It  seems  to  be  no  longer  practicable  for  Reaction  to  block  the 
way  of  Reform.  New  York  tun. 

reaction  of  degeneration,  Med.,  a  peculiar  electrical  reaction 
occurring  in  cases  after  paralysis  when  the  attected 
muscles  have  undergone  degeneration, 
re-ac'tien-a-ry  (re-ak'shwn-a-ri),  a.  Of,  pertaining  to, 
characterized  by,  or  favoring,  reaction  ;  as,  reactionary 
movements. 

re-ac'tion-a-ry,  n. ;  pi.  -aries  (-riz).  One  who  favors  re¬ 
action  ,  esp.,  one  who  seeks  to  undo  political  progress, 
re-ac'tion  ism  (-Tz’m),  n.  Hostility  towards,  or  attempt 
to  undo,  political  prog:  ess. 

re-ac'tion-ist,  n.  Arcactionary.  —  a.  Reactionary, 
reaction  time.  Psychophysics.  1  lie  time  elapsing  between 
the  application  of  a  stimulus  and  the  reaction  to  it.  Re¬ 
action  tunc  ( rarely  called  psychophysical  time)  consists  of  three 
periods  :  lirst,  a  period  of  initial  excitation  of  the  sense  organ  and 
transmission  ol  the  stimulation  to  the  ganglionic  center  ;  second, 
a  period  of  activity  m  the  center  ;  and  third,  the  period  of  tlie 
transmission  of  the  motor  impulse  and  of  the  physical  reaction 
The  first  and  third  ot  these  constitute  the  physiological  time. 
The  simple  reaction  time  is  as  nearly  ns  possible  made  identical 
with  the  phi  Biological  time,  the  period  of  central  activity  being 
reduced  to  a  minimum.  Complex  reaction  times  Hre  determina¬ 
tions  of  various  sorts  of  central  tune,  obta.ned  by  subtracting  the 
simple  reaction  time.  The  usual  types  are:  recognition,  percep¬ 
tion,  or  discrimination  time  ;  choice  time  ;  and  association  time, 
re-ac'tive  (re-fik'ilv),  a.  [Cl.  F.  ieuct,f.~\  Pertaining  to, 
or  characterized  by,  reaction  ;  due  to  reaction  ,  having 
power  to  react  ;  tending  to  reaction  ;  of  the  nature  of  re¬ 
action.  —  re-ac'tive-ly,  adv.  —  re-ac'tive-ness,  n. 
reactive  coil,  Elec.,  a  choking  coil.  — r.  component.  Elec.  = 
wattless  component.  -  r.  current,  Elec.,  that  component  of 
the  current  in  an  alternating  circuit  at  right  angles  to  the 
electromotive  force  ;  —  called  also  wattless ,  or  idle,  <  ori  ent, 
because  during  a  complete  period  it  does  no  work.  Op¬ 
posed  to  active  current.  —  r.  electromotive  force  or  pressure, 
Elec.,  that  component  of  the  impiessed  electromotive 
force  in  an  alternating  circuit  at  right  angles  to, or  differ¬ 
ing  in  phase  9(i  from,  the  current.  —  r.  factor,  Elec.,  the 
ratio  of  the  wattless  volt  amperes  in  an  alternating-cur¬ 
rent  circuit  to  the  total  volt  amperes.  Cf.  phase,  3  ;  power 
factor.  —  r.  tenacity.  See  tenacity,  n.,  2,  Oil. 
re'ctc  tiv'i-ty  (re'&k-tTv'T-tT),  n.  State  or  condition  of  be¬ 
ing  reactive  ;  power  cr  tendency  to  react, 
read  (red),  n.  [Cf.  AS.  reada ,  in  gloss  exj  lained  a6  lolia , 
porunula.]  The  stomach  ;  now,  only  the  fourth  stomach 
or  abomasum  of  a  ruminant. 


read  (red),  v.  t.j  pret.  &  p.  p.  bead  (rgd) ;  p.  pr.  <(•  vb.  n. 
readying  (red'Tng).  [ME.  reden,  neden,  AS.  r sedan  to 
read,  advise,  counsel,  guess  ;  akin  to  L>.  raden  to  advise, 
G.  raten,  rathen ,  Icel.  raft  a,  Goth,  redan  (in  comp.),  and 
perh.  also  to  OSlav.  raditi  to  take  thought  for,  Skr.  radh 
to  succeed.  Cf.  rede  counsel,  riddle.]  1.  To  advise  ;  to 
counsel.  Obs.  or  Archaic.  See  rede. 

2.  To  guess ;  think;  estimate;  suppose;  discern.  Obs. 

3.  To  interpret;  to  discover  the  meaning  of  ;  as,  to  read  a 
riddle  ;  hence,  to  foresee  or  foretell ;  as,  to  read  one’s  fate. 

4.  To  go  over,  esp.  with  apprehension  of  the  meaning  of, 
as  characters  or  words,  with  or  without  utterance  aloud  or 
inaudible  recital  to  one’s  self  ;  to  take  in  the  sense  of,  as  of 
language,  hy  interpreting  the  characters  with  which  it  is 
expressed  ;  to  peruse  ;  as,  to  read  a  discourse  ;  to  read  the 
letters  of  an  alphabet ;  to  read  figures  ;  to  read  the  notes  of 
music,  or  to  read  music  ;  to  read  a  book  ;  also,  by  extension, 
to  peruse  other  significant  marks  or  signs  or  that  on  which 
they  are  ;  a s?  to  read  a  barometer,  a  watch,  or  the  palm. 

Well  could  he  rede  a  lesson  or  a  story.  Chaucer. 

5.  To  learn  or  be  informed  of  by  perusal. 

To  read  in  Greek  the  wrath  of  Peleus’  son  Pope. 

6.  Hence,  to  learn,  or  discover  the  nature  of,  by  observing 
closely  as  if  perusing  a  book  ;  to  perceive,  or  discern,  by 
the  observation  of  outward  signs,  as  of  the  face. 

Who  is ’t  can  read  a  woman  ?  Shak 

7.  To  attribute  (a  meaning,  explanation,  conception,  or  the 
like)  to  what  is  road ;  to  put  a  construction  upon,  either 
rightly  or  w'rongly  ;  to  infer  as  meant  in  something  read  ; 
as,  to  read  a  meaning  into  a  verse  :  to  read  a  statement  as 
an  insult ;  to  read  one’s  prejudices  into  history. 

S.  To  tell  ;  declare  ;  relate  ;  describe.  Obs. 

But  read  how  art  thou  named,  and  of  what  kin,  Spenser. 

9.  To  teach  ;  to  give  instruction  in.  Obs. 

I  read  that  I  profess,  the  Art  of  Love.  Shak 

10.  In  card  cutting  for  Jacquard  weaving:  a  To  follow 
(the  painted  pattern  or  design)  space  by  space  along  each 
horizontal  line  in  turn,  to  determine  the  punches  to  be 
pushed  out  of  the  punch  box  into  the  carrying  plate  to  sub¬ 
sequently  perforate  the  card,  b  To  transfer  (a  pattern)  to 
a  machine  (the  reading-in  machine),  by  causing  the  desired 
punches  to  be  pushed  into  the  carrying  plate  ;  —  with  in. 
c  To  transfer  (a  pattern)  into  the  cords. 

11.  To  register  ;  measure  ;  indicate ,  —  said  of  a  machine 
or  instrument  of  precision  ;  as,  this  micrometer  reads  ten- 
thousandths  of  au  inch. 

12.  To  make  a  special  study  of,  as  by  perusing  books  on  ; 
as,  to  read  theology  or  law. 

13.  To  utter  aloud  or  render  something  written,  esp.  so 
as  to  give  an  interpretation  of  its  significai.ee;  as,  Booth 
read  the  lines  of  Hamlet  superbly. 

to  read  one  a  lecture,  or  lesson,  to  admonisli  or,  sometimes, 
rebuke  a  person  vigorously,  -  to  r.  one’s  self  in,  to  read 
aloud  the  Thirty-nine  Articles  and  make  the  declaration  of 


count',  r.  t..  re'ac -^u'mu-late, 

v.  >  .  re'ac-cu  mu-la  tion.  //.,  re  - 
ac-cuse',  v.t., re  ac-cus'tom,  >■  t 
See  rk-,  2 

reach  (dial,  rech,  rfch),  r.  t.  Sc  t. 
(See  retch.)  To  spit  ;  hawk  ; 
vomit.  Obs.  or  Scot  fc  Dial. 
reach,  n.  Act  of  retching  Obs 
reach'a-ble  (rech'd-b’l),  a.  See 

-ABLE 

reache.  +  recche 
reaching  post  The  post  at  the 
lower  end  of  a  ropewalk. 
reach'less.  4*  reckless. 
reach'-me-down",  a.  Ready 
made  ;  hand-me-down  ;  hence, 
cheap. —  //.  Usually  /»/.  Ready¬ 
made  clothing.  Both  Slanq. 


reacht.  Reached  Ref  Sp. 
re'ac-knowl'edge,  r.  t.,  ^ac¬ 
quaint',  v.  t .,  re  ac  quire',  r.  t. 
Sec*  rk-,  2.  [ Ohs. I 

re  acquite',  v.t-  To  requite. | 
re-act  ,  r.  t.  To  cause  to  react} 
to  reflect.  Obs.  [ing  coil  j 

reactance  coil.  Elec  A  ehok-| 
re-ac'tion-al  (rf-Uk'shicn-dl),  «• 
Accompanied  or  marked  by  re¬ 
action.—  re-ac'tion-al-ly.  adv 
re-ac'tive  (-tlv),  n.  Chew.  A 
reagent.  [coil.  I 

re-ac'tor  (-t?r),  n.  Choking | 
re-ac'tu-atc  (-tfl-nt),  r.  t  To 
make  real  or  actual  again  Rare- 
read  (Scot.  red).  Obs.  or  Scot, 
var  of  red. 


ale,  senate,  cSre,  ftm,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofa ;  eve,  event,  8nd,  recent,  maker;  ice,  Ill;  old,  obey,  orb,  Odd,  s6ft,  connect  • 

j|  Foreign  Word.  Obsolete  Variant  ot  +  combined  with.  =  etiuitls. 


use,  unite,  urn,  up,  circus,  menu  ; 


READ 
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REAL 


assent,  as  required  of  a  clergyman  of  the  Church  of  Eng¬ 
land  when  he  first  officiates  m  a  new  benefice.  —  to  read 
out  of,  to  expel  from  (an  organization)  by  reading  a  formal 
notice  or,  more  generally,  oy  any  form  of  declaration, 
read  (red),  v.  i.  1.  To  perform  the  act  of  reading  words, 
characters,  or  the  like  ;  to  peruse,  or  to  go  over  with 
understanding,  the  words  of  a  book  or  other  like  document. 

So  they  read  in  the  book  of  the- law  of  God  distinctly,  and  uave 
the  sense.  i \th  viti.  8. 

2.  To  learn  by  reading  ;  —  usually  with  of. 

3.  To  utter  aloud  what  is  written,  either  while  perusing  it 
or  from  memory ;  sometimes,  as  in  the  case  of  an  actor, 
esp.  so  as  to  give  an  interpretation  of  its  significance  ;  as, 
he  read  to  his  companion  ;  he  reads  delightfully. 

4.  To  give  advice  or  counsel.  Obs. 

6.  To  tell ;  to  declare.  Obs.  Spenser. 

6.  To  teach  by  or  as  if  by  reading  ;  to  discourse.  Obs. 

7-  To  bear  construction,  have  import,  or  be  in  effect,  as  to 
terms,  conditions,  or  the  like,  when  read  (in  sense  4,  v.  t.) ; 
as,  that  sentence  reads  queerly  ;  this  ticket  reads  to  Boston 
via  Providence ;  also,  elliptically,  to  read  well  or  easily. 

We  only  ask  .  .  .  when  the  book  comes  out,  Does  it  read  t 

Augustine  BirreU. 

8-  To  study,  esp.  by  reading  ;  —  chiefly  Eng.,  exc.  in  the 
phrases,  to  read  for  the  bar ;  to  read  up  on  a  subject. 

Stayed  at  Christmas  up  [at  Cambridge]  to  read.  Tennyson. 
9  To  appear  in  writing  or  print ;  to  be  expressed  by,  or 
consist  of,  certain  words  or  characters  ;  as,  the  passage 
reads  thus  in  the  early  manuscripts. 

to  read  between  the  lines,  to  infer  something  different  from, 
or  supplementary  to,  what  is  indicated  by  a  literal  reading  ; 
specif.,  to  detect  the  real,  as  distinguished  from  the  appar¬ 
ent,  meaning.  —  to  r.  in.  =  to  read  one’s  self  in.  Eng.  — 
to  r.  in,  or  on,  to  read.  Now  Rare. 

read  (red),  n.  [From  read,  v.]  Reading  ;  as,  a  long  read. 
read  (r5d),  a.  Instructed  or  knowing  by  reading  ;  versed 
in  books  ;  learned  ;  as,  a  well-read  man;  read  in  science, 
read'a  ble  (red'a-b’l),  a.  1.  Such  as  can  be  read  ;  specif.: 
a  Legible;  a*,  readable  handwriting,  b  Worth  reading; 
interesting ;  attractive  ;  as,  a  readable  book. 

2.  Making  reading  practicable  ;  as,  a  readable  light.  Rare. 

—  read'a-bil'i-ty  (red'd-bll'T-tT),  n.~  read'a  ble-ness,  n.. 

—  read'a-bly,  adv. 

read'er  (red'er),  n.  [AS.  raedere.]  1.  One  who  reads; 
specif.  :  a  One  appointed  or  authorized  to  read  the  lessons 
or  prayers,  etc.,  in  a  place  of  worship  ;  esp.,  R.  C.  Ch.  ct* 
Eastern  Churches ,  one  ordained  for  the  office  of  reading  the 
lessons  ;  an  anagnostor  lector  (see  these  words).  Cf.  lay 
reader,  b  One  who  reads  lectures  or  expounds  subjects 
to  students ;  a  teacher  ;  a  lecturer,  as,  formerly,  on  law  in 
the  Inns  of  Court;  — used  esp.  in  some  universities  as  the 
title  of  certain  instructors.  Ip  the  Inns  of  Court,  now  only 
the  title  of  an  honorary  office.  C  A  proof  reader,  d  One 
who  reads  manuscripts  offered  for  publication  and  advises 
regarding  their  merit,  e  A  professional  reciter  of  selections, 
etc. ;  an  elocutionist. 

2.  A  book  containing  selections  for  reading ;  an  element- 
tary  book  for  instruction  and  practice  in  reading. 

3.  Slang,  a  Among  thieves,  a  pocketbook.  b  Among 
gamblers,  a  marked  card. 

4.  =  reading  notice.  Cant. 

5.  A  hand  lens,  or  reading  glass.  Colloq. 

read'i-ly  (rSd'T-lT),  adv.  1.  In  a  ready  manner  ;  without 
delay  or  objection  :  willingly  ;  cheerfully. 

How  readily  we  wish  time  spent  revoked  !  Cowper. 

2.  In  a  ready,  or  prompt,  manner  ;  quickly  ;  easily. 

3.  Very  likely;  as  may  easily  be  the  case.  Scot. 
read'i-ness,  n.  1.  State  or  quality  of  being  ready  ;  prepa¬ 
ration  ;  promptness  ;  aptitude  ;  willingness. 

2.  Ease  or  facility  of  performance. 

Syn.  —  Quickness,  expedition,  promptitude,  promptness  ; 
aptitude,  aptness,  knack,  skill,  expertness,  dexterity, 
ease.  See  facility. 

reading  (red'Tng),  n.  [AS.  rseding.~\  1.  Act  of  one  who 
reads,  a  Perusal,  b  Act  of  uttering  written  or  printed 
matter;  specif.,  a  public  recital  or  lection  ;  also,  a  lecture 
on  a  special  subject,  text,  or  passage  ;  a  prelection. 

2  Study  of  books ;  literary  scholarship. 

Reading  maketh  a  full  man,  conference  a  ready  man,  and 
writing  an  exact  man.  Bacon. 

3.  The  form  in  which  anything  is  written  ;  the  words  and 
construction  of  a  writing  or  any  copy  or  edition  ;  a  version  ; 
as,  the  first  folio  readings  of  Shakespeare. 

4  Written  or  printed  matter  intended  to  be  read. 

5.  Manner  of  rendering  something  written,  esp.  so  as  to 
give  an  interpretation  of  its  significance ;  as,  an  actor’s  read¬ 
ing  of  a  part ;  also,  the  interpretation  placed  on  anything 
observed  ;  as,  my  reading  of  his  character  is  unfavorable. 

6.  That  which  is  indicated  so  as  to  be  read,  as  on  the  scale 
of  a  graduated  instrument ;  as,  the  reading  of  a  barometer, 
reading  book.  [AS.  rxdingboc.)  a  A  book  for  teaching 
reading;  a  reader,  b  A  book  of  Scripture  readings. ,  or 
lessons.  Obs.  —  r.  desk,  a  desk  to  support  a  book  while 
reading,  esp.  in  a  church  service;  a  lectern— r.  glass,  a 
large  magnifying  lens,  usually  attached  to  a  handle,  used  in 
reading,  etc.  —  r.  hook,  a  bookmark  of  bone,  ivory,  or  the 
like.  —  r.  lamp,  a  lamp  for  use  in  reading,  esp.  one  so  ar¬ 
ranged  as  to  throw  the  greater  part  of  its  light  directly 
upon  a  book  or  reading  desk.— r.  matter,  in  a  newspaper 
or  periodical,  regular  news  or  editorial  or  contributed 
matter  as  distinguished  from  paid  advertising  matter. 
Cant.  —  r.  notice,  in  a  newspaper  or  periodical,  a  paid  adver¬ 
tisement  so  set  up  as  to  have  the  appearance  of  regular 
news  or  editorial  or  contributed  matter.  Cant.  —  r.  of  a  bill, 
Legislation ,  its  formal  recital, by  the  proper  officer,  before 
the  house  which  is  to  consider  it.  —  r.  room,  a  A  room  ap¬ 
propriated  to  reading  ;  a  room  provided  with  papers,  peri¬ 
odicals,  and  the  like,  to  which  persons  resort,  b  Print.  A 
room  or  space  for  proof  reading. 

reading,  a.  Addicted  to  reading, 
reading  man,  one  who  reads  much ;  specif.,  in  the  English 
universities,  a  student  who  makes  study  his  principal  oc¬ 
cupation. 

read  just'  (rS'd-jiist'),  v.  t.  To  adjust  or  settle  again 
or  anew  ;  to  rearrange  ;  specif.,  Finance ,  to  reconstruct  or 
rehabilitate  (a  corporation)  by  voluntary  action, 
re  ad  Just'er  (-jiis'ter),  n.  One  that  readjusts ;  specif. : 


read.  Ohs.  or  Scot.  Sc  dial.  Eng. 
var.  of  redd;  Hi  de,  counsel, 
read  (rvd).  pret.  Sr  p.  p.  of  reap 
re  a  dapt,  r.  t.  See  re-.  2.  — 

re  a  dapt  a  bll'i-ty.  n.  —  re  ad  - 
ap-ta'tlon,  n.  —  re  a  dap'tive, 
a.  —  re  a-dap'tive  ness.  n. 

re  ad-dress  ,  v.  t.  See  re-,  2. 
read#.  +  read,  red,  rede. 


reade  Dial.  Eng  pret.  of  ride. 

re  a  dept',  »\  t.  [re:  +  L.  ndep- 
tus ,  p.  p.  of  adipisci  to  obtain.] 
To  regain  :  recover.  Obs.  —  re'- 
a-dep'tion.  n.  Obs. 
read'er-ship,  n.  See -ship. 
re  ad  here'.  re  ad  he'- 

sion.  n.  See  RE-.  2. 
read'ing-dom  ( re'dTng-dum),  n. 


U.  S.  Hist.  A  member  or  follower  of  a  party  or  faction  in 
Virginia,  about  1878  to  1883,  which,  with  the  avowed  pur¬ 
pose  of  scaling  down  and  in  part  repudiating  the  State  debt, 
secured  the  passage  of  laws  forbidding  the  receipt  of  cou¬ 
pons  of  State  bonds  in  payment  of  taxes.  The  United  States 
Supreme  Court  declared  these  unconstitutional, 
re  ad  just'ment  (re'd-jfist'ment),  n.  Act  or  result  of  read¬ 
justing;  specif.,  Finance ,  the  reconstruction  or  rehabilita¬ 
tion  of  a  corporation,  esp.  of  a  railroad,  effected  usually 
by  the  voluntary  action  of  the  security  holders.  Cf.  re¬ 
organization,  2. 

re'ad-mis'sion  (re'Sd-mTsh'iln),  n.  Act  of  readmitting, 
re  ad  mit'  (-mTt'),  V.  t. ;  -ad-mit'ted  ;  -ad-mit'ting.  To 
admit  again  ;  to  give  entrance  or  access  to  again, 
re  ad-mit'tance  (-fins),  n.  Readmission, 
re'ad  vert'en-cy  (re'Sd-vflr't^u-sI),  n.  The  act  of  advert¬ 
ing  to  again,  or  of  reviewing  mentally.  Rare. 
read'y  (rgd'T),  a.;  read'i-er  (-T  er);  read'i-est  [ME. 


readi ,  redi,  nedi$,  fr.  AS.  rsede ,  periede ;  akin  to  D.  ge- 
reed ,  bereid.  G.  bereit,  Goth,  ga raids  fixed,  arranged,  and 
possibly  to  E.  ride ,  as  meaning  originally,  prepared  for 
riding.  Cf.  graith.J  1.  Prepared  for  what  one  is  about 
to  do  or  experience ;  equipped  or  supplied  with  what  is 
needed  for  some  act  or  event ;  prepared  for  immediate 
movement  or  action  ;  as,  the  troops  are  ready  to  march  ; 
ready  for  the  journey.  “  When  she  redy  was.”  Chaucer. 

2.  Fitted,  arranged,  or  placed,  for  immediate  use  ;  causing 

no  delay  for  lack  of  being  prepared  or  furnished  ;  as,  the 
carriage  is  ready.  “  Dinner  was  ready."  Fielding. 

All  things  are  ready  come  unto  the  marriage.  Matt.  xxii.  4. 

3.  Brought  into,  or  being  in,  such  a  state  as  to  be  likely  to 
do  something  ;  immediately  liable  ;  likely  ;  —  esp.  with  to. 

My  heart  is  ready  to  crack.  Shak. 

4.  Prepared  in  mind  or  disposition  ;  not  reluctant ;  moved 
to  willingness  ;  willing  ;  inclined  ;  disposed. 

I  am  ready  not  to  be  bound  only,  but  also  to  die  at  Jerusalem, 
for  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus.  Acts  xxi.  13 

5  Not  slow  or  hesitating;  quick  in  action  or  perception 
of  any  kind  ;  dexterous  ;  prompt ;  expert ;  as,  ready  in 
apprehension  ;  ready  wit;  a  ready  writer  or  workman. 

6  Characterized  by  promptness,  dexterity,  or  willing¬ 
ness  ;  prompt ;  willing  ;  as,  a  ready  answer  or  greeting. 

7.  Offering  itself  at  once  ;  immediately  at  hand  ;  oppor¬ 
tune  ;  available  ;  handy  ;  as,  ready  assets ;  ready  money  ; 
a  ready  weapon.  “  The  readiest  way.”  Milton. 

8  Of  payment  or  the  discharge  of  an  obligation,  not  de¬ 
ferred  ;  prompt. 

9.  Present  ;  here  ;  —  used  in  answer  to  a  roll  call  or  simi¬ 
lar  summons.  Obs. 

Syn.  —  Prompt,  expeditious,  speedy,  unhesitating  ;  dex¬ 
terous,  apt,  skillful,  handy,  expert,  facile;  easy,  oppor¬ 
tune;  fitted,  prepared  ;  disposed,  willing;  free,  cneerful. 
ready  about,  Maul .,  an  order  to  be  ready  for  tacking  ship,  or 
going  about.  —  r.  money,  money  held  ready  for  payment,  or 
actually  paid,  at  the  time  of  a  transaction  ;  cash, 
read'y,  adv.  1.  In  a  state  of  preparation;  —  used  with  a 
following  participle,  often  with  a  hyphen  ;  as,  ready- cooked 
meat.  “  Ready  armed.”  Num.  xxxii.  17. 

2.  Readily  ;  easily.  Now  Rare. 

read'y,  n.  1.  Ready  money;  cash  ;  — often  with  the  ;  as,  he 
was  well  supplied  with  the  ready.  Colloq. 

2  Mil.  A  word  of  command,  or  a  position  and  prepara¬ 
tion  in  the  manual  of  arms  or  in  artillery  drill,  at  which 
the  piece  is  cocked  or  otherwise  prepared  for  instant  firing 
and  held  in  position  to  execute  the  command  aim. 

3.  Naut.  A  left-handed  strand  formed  by  twisting  to¬ 
gether  a  number  of  right-handed  yarns,  of  which  three  go 
to  form  a  right-handed,  or  a  plain-laid,  rope. 

read'y,  v.  t. ;  read'ied  (-Td)  ;  read'y-ing.  1.  To  make 
ready  ;  to  put  in  a  state  of  order  or  preparation;  specif., 
Scot.  <C*  Dial.  Eng.,  to  prepare  (food),  as  by  cooking. 

2  Horse  Racing.  To  keep  from  winning  or  running  well 
in  order  to  secure  a  handicap.  Cant. 
to  ready  up,  to  make  ready  ;  to  prearrange  ;  hence,  to  ar¬ 
range  or  prepare,  as  dice,  to  facilitate  cheating.  Slang. 
read'y-made'  (rSd'T-road' ;  87),  a.  1.  Made  already,  or 
beforehand,  in  anticipation  of  need  ;  specif.,  made  for  gen¬ 
eral  sale  ;  —  distinguished  from  made  to  order  or  custom- 
made  ;  as,  ready-made  clothing  ;  hence,  lacking  originality 
or  individuality  ;  as,  ready-made  beliefs. 

2.  Pertaining  to,  or  connected  with,  ready-made  goods; 
as,  a  ready-made  clothier. 

read'y-made',  n.  Usually  pi.  Something  ready-made  ; 

specif.,  a  ready-made  article,  or  suit,  of  clothing, 
re  af  firm'  (re'd-ffirm'),  v.  t.  To  affirm  again.  —  re'af- 
firm'ance  (re'd-fQr'mtfns),  re-af'flr-ma'tlon  (re-5f'er- 
ma'slmn),  n.  —  re  af-flrm'er  (-ftir'mer),  n. 
re  a'gen  cy  (re-a'j2n-sl),  n.  Action  of,  as  of,  or  like  that 
of,  a  reagent ;  reaction. 

re  a'gent  (re-a'j?nt),  n.  1.  Chem.  <£*  Micros.  Any  sub¬ 
stance  which,  by  reason  of  its  capacity  for  taking  part  in 
certain  reactions,  is  used  in  detecting,  examining,  or  meas¬ 
uring  other  substances,  in  preparing  material,  etc. 

2.  Psychophysics.  The  subject  of  a  psychological  experi¬ 
ment  ;  esp.,  one  who  reacts  to  a  stimulus, 
re-ag'gra-vate  (-Sg'rd-vat),  v.  t.  1.  To  add  weight  to.  Obs. 
2.  To  aggravate,  or  annoy,  afresh.  Rare. 
re-ag  gra  va'tion  (-va'slmn),  n.  [LL.  reaggravatio :  cf. 
OF.  reaggravacion.]  R.  C.  Canon  Law.  The  second  and 
last  monitory,  published  after  three  admonitions  and  be¬ 
fore  the  last  excommunication.  Cf.  aggravation,  2. 
re  al'  (ra-al';  re'al),  n.  [Cf.  Sp.  real  royal.]  The  ten- 
pounder,  or  chiro  ( Elops  saurus). 
re'al  (re'al ;  Sp.  ra-al'),  n.  [Sp.,  fr.  real  royal,  L.  rcgalis. 
See  regal;  cf.  reis,  money.]  A  small  silver  coin  of  Span¬ 
ish  countries  ;  also,  a  money  of  account,  formerly  the 
unit  of  the  Spanish  monetary  system.  A  re  al'  de  pla'ta 
(radii' da  pla'ta)  (coin)  varied  in  value  according  to  time  of 
coinage,  from  12$  down  to  10  cents,  or  from  6$  to  5  pence 
sterling.  See  levy.  The  re  al'  de  vel-lon'  (vSl-yon'),  or 
money  of  account,  was  nearly  equal  to  five  cents,  or  2$ 
pence  sterling.  In  1871  Spain’s  coinage  was  assimilated  to 
the  coinage  of  the  Latin  Union,  of  which  the  franc  (which 
see)  is  the  unit. 


Readers  collectively 
re  ad-Journ'.  v.  t.  £  i.  See  re-, 
2.  re  ad  journ'ment,  n. 
readliche.  +  radly,  redly. 
re  ad  meas'ure-ment.  «..  re  ad¬ 
min  'is-ter,  v.  /..re  ad-mire'.  >•. 
t..  re  a-dopt',  »\  t.,  re  a-dop'- 
tlon.  n.,  re  a  dorn',  »-•  t.,  re  ad¬ 
vance',  v.  i.  5 f  t .,  read-vance'- 


ment.».,re  ad-ven'ture.  r.i.  V  t., 

re  ad-ver'ten-cy,  re' ad  vise', 
v.  t.  See  re-,  2. 
ready  pole.  =  ran.nki.  tree. 
read'y- wit  ted.  a.  (jnick-wit- 
ted.  —  read  y-wit' ted  ness.  n. 
reaf  keif,  plunder, 
reafen.  «*•  raven,  reave. 
re  af  feet',  v.  t.  See  re-,  2. 


food,  foot ;  out,  oil ;  chair ;  go  ;  sing,  ii)k  ;  then,  th 

Full  explauot 
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re'\l  (re'dl),  a.  [LL.  realis ,  fr.  L.  res ,  rei,  a  thing:  cf.  F. 
reel,  OF.  also  real.  Cf.  rebus.]  1.  Law.  a  Of  or  pert,  to 
things  themselves;  involving  or  pert,  to  a  jus  in  re  or  in  rem; 
as,  a  real  action  (see  in  phrases) ;  a  real,  or  prsedial,  servi¬ 
tude;  a  real  right;  real  privileges;  etc  ;  —  opp.  to  personal. 

Contracts  .  .  .  being  accompanied  or  not  being  accompanied 
by  the  delivery  of  an  object,  they  are  "real  ”  (“  bailments  ”)  or 
“  consensual  ”  T.  E.  Holland. 

b  Specif.  :  Eng.  Anier.  Law.  Pert,  to,  or  consisting  of, 
things  fixed,  permanent,  or  immovable,  as  lands  and  tene¬ 
ments;  as,  real  property,  in  distinction  from  personal  prop¬ 
erty.  See  personal  property. 

2.  Relating  to  things  or  events,  esp.  to  physical  things, 

rather  than  to  persons  or  opinions ;  also,  consisting  of 
physical  things  ;  as,  a  real  offering.  Bacon. 

3.  Actually  being  or  existing  ;  of  the  nature  of  fact ;  be¬ 
longing  to  the  order  of  nature  ;  actual,  as  distinguished 
from fictitious  or  imaginary  ;  also,  existing  intrinsically  or 
inherently,  as  distinguished  from  seeming  or  apparent. 

My  suggestion  would  be,  that  anything  which  possesses  any 
sort  of  power  to  affect  another,  or  to  be  affected  bvanother  .  .  . 
has  n  "I  existence.  Jowett  ( Plato). 

But  besides  nominal  essences,  he  admitted  real  essences,  or  es¬ 
sences  of  individual  objects,  which  he  supposed  to  be  the  causes 
of  the  sensible  properties  of  those  objects.  J.  S.  Mill 

When  we  speak  of  a  thing  as  real,  we  imply  that  it  i6  complete 
and  self-existent.  *  B.  Bosanquet. 

4.  Genuine ;  not  artificial,  counterfeit,  or  factitious  ;  — 
often  opposed  to  ostensible  ;  as,  the  real  reason  ;  real  Ma¬ 
deira  wine  ;  real  ginger  ;  a  real  falsehood  ;  real  dignity. 

5.  Loyal ;  faithful ;  true.  Obs. 

6.  Representing  reality  ;  corresponding  to  what  is  ;  true. 

Ideas  of  substances  are  real  when  they  agree  with  the  exist¬ 
ence  of  things.  *  Locke. 

7-  Logic.  Significant ;  conveying  information  ;  not  merely 
verbal  or  formal ;  as,  a  real  proposition. 

8  Essential  or  important.  Obs. 

9.  Music.  Exact  as  regards  repetition  of  intervals;  as, 
a  real  fugue,  one  in  which  the  answer  gives  an  exact  trans¬ 
position  of  the  subject;  — distinguished  from  tonal. 

10  a  Philos.  Pertaining  to  medieval  realism.  Obs.  b 
Pertaining  to  the  German  Realscliule. 

Syn.  —  Substantive,  positive, absolute,  veritable,  genuine, 
authentic.  —  Real,  actual,  true.  Real  implies  primarily 
substantive  or  objective -existence  —  what  is;  actual, 
emergence  in  the  sphere  of  act  ion  or  fact— what  has  become; 
true,  conformity  or  correspondence  to  what  is  actual  or 
real.  Real  is  opposed  to  imaginary  ;  as,  the  real  George 
Washington;  to  artificial;  as,  real  gems:  to  counterfeit ; 
as,  ‘ka  real  ancient  medal  and  a  counterfeit  ’’  (  Wordsicorth) ; 
to  fictitious  ;  as,  one’s  real  name  ;  to  ostensible  ;  as,  one’s 
real  reason  ;  to  nominal ;  as,  the  real  attendance.  Actual 
is  opposed  to  potential ;  as,  the  actual  energy  of  heat:  to 
constructive  ;  as,  actual  fraud  ;  to  virtual ;  as,  actual  iden¬ 
tity  ;  to  theoretical  or  hypothetical ;  as,  to  illustrate  by  an 
actual  case.  It  is  also  opposed,  in  the  sense  of  “now ex¬ 
isting,  present,  current,”  to  jmst  or  future  ;  as,  not  what 
has  been  or  may  be,  but  the  actual  situation,  confronts  us. 
Both  real  and  actual  may  be  opposed  to  ideal;  as,  ideal 
conditions,  contrasted  with  actual,  real  conditions.  True 
is  opposed  to false ;  as,  a  time  story  ;  and  to  erroneous ;  as, 
the  true  version  of  a  story.  With  the  shades  of  difference 
indicated,  the  three  words  are  occasionally  interchange¬ 
able  ;  as,  the  real ,  actual,  true  state  of  affairs.  See  authen¬ 
tic,  HONEST,  CORRECT,  INTRINSIC,  TRUTH,  REALITY. 

Ilis  names  are  the  names  of  real  persons,  and  the  events  he 
chronicles  were  actual  events.  Stevenson. 

She  [the  Soul]  is  a  substance,  and  a  real  thing. 

Which  hath  itself  an  actual  working  might.  SirJ.  Davies. 

The  language  .  .  .  must  often,  in  liveliness  and  truth ,  fall 
short  of  that  which  is  uttered  by  men  m  real  life  under  the  ac¬ 
tual  pressure  of  those  passions.  Wordsworth. 

real  action,  Lau\  an  action  for  the  recovery  of  the  thing 
itself,  esp.  real  property.  Opposed  to  personal  action.  See 
sense  1  b,  above.  —  r.  assets,  Law,  assets  consisting  of  real 
property:  specif.,  such  assets  in  the  hands  of  the  heir, 
chargeable  with  the  debts  of  the  ancestor.  —  r.  attribute, 
Logic ,  an  attribute  inherent  in  the  substance  of  the  thing, 
as  distinguished  from  one  merely  involved  in  the  thought 
of  it.  —  r.  estate  or  property,  lands,  tenements,  and  heredita¬ 
ments;  freehold  interests  in  landed  property  ;  property  in 
houses  and  land.  See  personal  property  ;  also,  cf.  land, 
?/.,  4  b.  — r.  fallacy.  Logic.  See  fallacy,  h., 2.  —  r.  image.  Op¬ 
tics.  SeeiMAGE,  n. ,6a.  —  r.  incidence.  Economics.  See  inci¬ 
dence,  4.  —  r.  number,  an  ordinary  number  either  rational  or 
irrational ;  a  number  in  which  there  is  no  imaginary  part ; 
a  number  generated  from  the  single  unit,  1 ;  any  point  in 
the  continuum  of  natural  numbers  filled  in  with  all  rat  ionals 
and  all  irrationals  and  extended  indefinitely  both  positively 
and  negatively.  —  r.  par.  See  1st  par,  1.  —  r.  part.  See  part, 
u 7  a.  —  r.  presence,  Eccl.,  the  actual  presence  of  Christ  in 
the  Eucharist.  The  interpretation  of  the  doctrine  varies. 
In  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  the  presence  is  held  to  be 
substantial,  the  substance  of  the  bread  and  wine  being 
held  to  be  converted  into  the  real  body  and  blood  of  Christ 
{Iran substantiation).  In  the  Lutheran  Church  it  is  held 
that  while  the  nature  of  the  bread  and  wine  remains  unal¬ 
tered,  yet  the  body  and  blood  are  so  inseparable  from  them 
that  the  bread  and  wine  are  the  true  body  and  blood  of 
Christ  and  are  given  and  received  not  only  by  the  godly, 
but  also  by  wicked  Christians.  In  the  Anglican  Church 
it  is  held  that  the  presence  is  spiritual  but  none  the  less 
real.  —  r.  price.  See  price,  n.,  2.  —  r.  property.  See  real 
estate,  above.  —  r.  ratio  of  expansion.  Steam  Engin.  See 
ratio  of  expansion.  —  r.  rent,  Scots  Law,  the  gross  annual 
value  of  a  holding  given  in  the  valuation  rolls  made  for  al¬ 
location  of  poor  rates.  —  r.  representative.  Law.  See  rep¬ 
resentative,  ?o,  1  b.  —  r.  reserve.  See  reserve.  —  r  scholar, 
a  pupil  or  graduate  of  a  Realscliule.  —  r.  school,  a  partial 
translation  of  Realscliule.  —  r.  servitude.  See  servitude, 
ii..  Lair.  —  r.  stock,  Stock  Exchange ,  stock  held  by  a  bona- 
fide  owner.  —  r.  tare.  See  tare.  -  r.  treaty.  See  treaty. 

re'al  (re'31),  n.  1.  A  realist.  Obs. 

2.  Something  which  is  real ;  also,  with  the,  actual  state  of 
affairs  ;  as,  the  real  contrasted  with  the  ideal ;  in  a  meta¬ 
physical  sense,  reality  in  general. 

The  material  thing  we  call  an  orange  is  commonly  regarded  as 
an  independent  “  real,"  that  gives  rise  in  each  percipient  to  his 
sensations  of  color,  taste,  and  so  on.  James  Ward. 

3.  pi.  Herbartian  Philos.  The  ultimate  beings  composing 
the  world,  each  being  of  a  simple,  indefinable  quality. 

4.  Math.  A  real  quantity. 

re'al,  adv.  a  Really.  Obs.  or  R.  b  Very ;  much  ;  as,  I 
was  real  provoked.  Dial,  or  Colloq. 


re'af-for'est  (re'rf-fQr'Sst),  v.  t., 
re  af-for  es  ta'tion  (-Cs-ta'- 
shun),  n.,  re  af-fu'sion,  n.  See 
RK-,  2. 

reaflac.  +  rrflac. 
re-«*g'gre-gate  (rf-ftg'rf-gat),  v. 
t.,  re  ag  ere  ga'tion  ( -ga'shun), 
n.,  re  ag'i-tate,  r.  t.,  re  a  gree', 
r.  t.  If  i.  See  he-,  2. 


Re-a'ia  (rf-a'vd  ;  rC-T'd).  Bib. 
reak.  Obs.  or  Scot.  &  dial.  Eng. 
var.  of  REEK,  smoke.  [  Obs  I 
reak,  n.  A  rush  (the  plant). | 

reak.  n.  A  prank.  Obs.  or  Scot. 
5r  Dial.  Eng. 

reake.  +  rkck,  reek. 

real,  d*  Rkkl, a  framework, 
real,  a.  [OF.  reial,  F.  royal. 


7.I1  =  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Guide. 

lary. 
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r«-al'gar  (re-51'gdr),  n.  [Ar.  rahj  al  ghar  powder  of  the 
mine,  through  LL.  or  OF.  ;  cf.  F.  rialgar ,  Sp.  rejalgar .] 
Min.  Arsenic  monosulphide,  AsS,  an  orange-red  mineral 
of  resinous  luster,  occurring  in  monoclinic  crystals  or  in 
granular  or  compact  form.  It  burns  with  a  bluish  flame, 
giving  off  arsenical  and  sulphurous  fumes.  H.,  1.5-2.  Sp. 
gr..3.56.  It  is  used  in  pyrotechny  in  making  “white  fire,” 
ana  was  formerly  much  in  use  as  a  pigment. 

re'al-ism  (re'al-Tz’m),  7i.  [Cf.  F.  realisme,  G.  realismus .] 

1.  Philos,  a  The  doctrine  of  the  realists  as  opposed  to  nomi¬ 
nalism.  It  is  sometimes  correctly  enough  traced  to  Plato’s 
doctrine  of  ideas  (see  idea,  9)  and  to  Aristotle’s  doctrines 
of  formal  cause,  entelechy,  energeia,  and  creative  reason 
(see  Aristotelianism,  essence,  9,  substance,  entelechy, 
and  nous,  1).  The  ancient  realists  held  that  the  objects  of  sense 
perception  are  derivative  from  higher  realities,  or  formative 
causes.  Substantially  the  same  is  tne  modern  view  :  ull  individ¬ 
ual  things  and  events  are  fleeting  and  transitory  ;  each  thing  has 
its  history  :  it  originates  in  some  former  thing  or  process  of 
things,  runs  its  course  of  action  and  interaction  with  other  things, 
and  finally  disappears,  giving  place  to  another,  its  successor.  Its 
whole  history  belongs  to  the  causal  process  which  originated  it, 
and  modified  it,  and  finally  removed  it  and  replaced  it  The  causal 
process  was  a  higher  reafity.  For  it  furnished  all  the  reality  of 
the  thing  while  it  lasted,  and  finally  it  furnished  the  reality 
of  its  successor,  in  which  the  thing  perished.  The  doctrine  of 
nominalism  was  erroneous,  in  that  it  supposed  all  reality  to  be 
confined  to  individual  things  and  dead  results,  whereas  objects 
of  sense  perception  exist  ana  have  their  being  in  causal  processes 
which  are  higher  realities  because  they  contain  not  only  the  pro¬ 
ducing  power  that  originates  the  things,  but  also  the  destructive 
power  that  causes  them  to  perish.  All  general  terms  regarded  by 
nominalism  (which  see;  as  **  flatus  vocis,”  or  mere  names  without 
corresponding  reality,  point  more  or  less  to  a  synthesis  of  causes 
which  has  produced  the  thing  or  quality  noted  by  our  sense  per¬ 
ception  as  having  reality .  The  causal  reality  is* more  potent  — 
has  a  higher  degree  of  reality  -  or  else  it  could  not  produce  the 
thing  before  us.  This  particular  object,  for  example  an  acorn, 
presupposes  causal  process,  and  it  is  a  link  in  the  causal  chain 
presupposing  an  oak  antecedent, and  after  it  another  oak  that  may 
grow  from  it.  or  indeed  a  forest  of  oaks  The  reality  of  the  par¬ 
ticular  individual  at  once  leads  hack  and  forward  to  more  exten¬ 
sive  reality  as  a  living  cause.  Take  the  object  this  rock,  or  this 
house,  or  this  planet ;  science  begins  by  seizing  the  causal  process 
in  which  it  is  found  and  in  place  of  the  sense  reality  it  has  a  real¬ 
ity  of  inference,  a  continually  widening  reality  and  more  in¬ 
tensely  real  as  it  widens.  There  is  a  pantheistic  realism  which, 
like  Herbert  Spencer’s  ultimate  force,  is  the  origin  of  the  whole 
evolution  process  found  in  nature  and  also  the  goal  or  ultimate 
return  of  tlie  counter  movement ‘which  sets  in  when  evolution 
culminates  That  ultimate  real  force  is  the  birth  and  the  grave 
of  all  evolved  realities  The  theistic  and  most  of  the  idealistic 
theories  of  realism  find  the  absolute  to  be  a  Creative  Reason. 

W.  T-  Harris- 

b  The  doctrine  that  objects  of  sense  perception  (and  hence, 
in  extended  use,  the  physical  world  generally)  have  objec¬ 
tive  being,  independent  of  mental  or  psychical  fact ;  — op¬ 
posed  to  idealism.  See  natural  realism. 

2.  a  Preoccupation  with,  or  devotion  to,  fact ;  specif., 
emphasis  on  practical  subjects  in  education,  b  A  concrete 
fact.  Rare. 

3.  In  art  and  literature,  fidelity  to  nature  or  to  real  life  ; 
representation  without  idealization ;  adherence  to  actual 
fact.  As  a  consciously  professed  principle,  realism  was 
opposed,  in  19th-century  critical  discussions,  to  romanti¬ 
cism  (which  see),  taken  as  typically  subjective,  and  inclin¬ 
ing  to  the  sentimental  and  extravagant.  Its  adherents  have 
laid  stress  on  the  rendering  of  literal  fact,  on  “truth  to 
nature”  without  selection  either  of  subject  or  detail  in  the 
interest  of  preconceived  ideals.  The  term  is  applied  in  a 
favorable  sense  to  denote  accuracy  and  graphicalness  in 
delineation,  and  depreciatively  to  denote  excessive  mi¬ 
nuteness  of  detail  and  preoccupation  with  trivial,  sordid, 
or  offensive  subjects.  Cf.  idealism,  3,  naturalism,  4. 

4.  Law.  The  tendency  to  treat  rights  and  obligations  as  in 

any  way  connected  with  a  fixed  place,  or  to  annex  rights  or 
obligations  to  land.  Pollock  <1-  Mail. 

Syn.  —  See  reality. 

re'al-ist,  n.  [Cf.  F.  realisle .]  1.  One  who  is  preoccupied 
with  things  rather  than  with  words.  Obs.  d‘  R. 

2  Philos.  An  adherent  to  or  advocate  of  realism  (sense  1). 

3.  One  who  devotes  his  attention  or  interest  to  the  real  as 
opposed  to  the  imaginary. 

4.  Art.  <£*  Lit.  An  artist  or  writer  who  aims  at  realism  in 
his  work.  See  realism,  3. 

re'al-ist,  a.  Pertaining  to  realists;  realistic;  as,  realist  art. 

re  al-is'tic  (-Ts'tTk),  a.  Of  or  pert,  to,  or  after  the  manner 
of,  realism  or  realists ;  characterized  by  realism  rather 
than  by  imagination  ;  like  reality. — re'al-is'tl-cal-ly,  adv. 

re  al-is'ti-cize  (-tl-slz),  v.  t.  To  make  realistic. 

re  al'i-ty  (rS-51'T-tT),  n.;  pi.  -ties  (-ttz).  [Cf.  F.  rtalitt , 
LL.  realitas.  See  3d  real;  cf.  2d  realty.]  1.  State  or 
quality  of  being  real ;  actual  being  or  existence,  in  distinc¬ 
tion  from  mere  appearance. 

2.  That  which  is  real ;  an  actual  existence  ;  that  which  is 
not  imagination,  fiction,  or  pretense  ;  that  which  has  objec¬ 
tive  existence,  and  is  not  merely  an  idea. 

My  neck  may  he  an  idea  to  you,  but  it  is  a  reality  to  me.  Beattie. 

Feelings  or  states  of  consciousness  are  assured  to  be  accounted 
among  realities.  J.  £>'.  Hitt. 

Finally,  this  inexplicability  of  sensation  is  a  psychological 
fact  of  tne  utmost  moment :  it  answers  to  what  we  call  reality  in 
the  primary  sense  of  the  term.  James  W'ard  ( Encyc .  Brit.). 

3.  Loyalty  ;  also,  a  sincere  or  devoted  expression.  Obs. 

To  express  our  reality  to  the  emperor.  Fuller. 

4.  Accordance  with  what  is  ;  truth. 

6.  Law.  Real  estate  ;  realty  (in  sense  2). 

Syn.  — Reality,  realism  are  here  compared  as  they  ap¬ 
ply  to  representations  of  what  is  real.  Reality  implies 
so  close  or  vivid  a  correspondence  between  the  representa¬ 
tion  and  the  thing  itself  that  the  representation  produces 


the  effect  of  the  actual  object ;  realism,  in  present  usage, 
commonly  implies  faithful  adherence  to  truth  of  detail. 


even  where  such  details  are  trivial  or  sordid  ;  as,  “  Here 
fin  the  notion  of  sincerity),  I  suspect,  is  to  be  found  the 
distinction  between  the  reality  of  Dante  and  modern  real¬ 
ism  ”  (Lowell).  See  real. 

In  reality,  in  fact ;  in  truth ;  as  a  matter  of  fact ;  really. 


See  reoal.]  Royal  :  regal  ; 
kingly.  Obs.  —n.  One  of  royal 
rank.  Obs. 

H  Re-al'gym  n&'si-um  (ra-aK- 
gYm-na'zY-dbm  ;  -giim-na'-),  n. ; 
pi.  -SiEN  (-zY-Cn).  {G.]  A  German 
secondary  school  in  which  no 
Greek  is'  taught  and  much  at¬ 
tention  is  given  to  the  sciences. 
It  is  intermediate  to  the  Gym¬ 
nasium  and  the  Realschule.' 
re'a  lign',  t\  t.  See  re-,  2.  — 
re  a  lign'ment,  n. 
re'al-iz'a  ble  (re'rtl-Yz'd-h’l),  a. 
See  -a rle.  —  re  al  lz  a-bil'i-ty 
(-d-bYl'Y-tY).  n.  —  re'al-lz'a-ble- 
nesa.  n.  —  re'al-iza-bly.  adv. 


re'al-ized  (re'rtl-Yzd),  vret.  Sr  p 
p.  of  realize.—  re'al  iz  ed-ness 
(-Tz^d-nSs).  u.  [realizes.) 

re'al  iz  erc-Tz'Sr).  n.  One  who! 
re'al-lege'  (re'rt-lPj'),  r.  t.,  re'- 
al-ll'ance.  »».,  re-al  lot',  v.  t., 
re  al-lot'ment.  n.  See  re-,2. 
re'al-ly,  adv.  of  real,  royal 
Obs. 

re'-al-ly',  v.  t.  [re-  -f  ally ,  v.  t.: 
Cf.  OF.  rentier  Cf.  RALLY  to 
collect.)  1.  To  rally,  as  beaten 
troop*.  —  v.  i.  Obs. 

2.  To  bring  together  again  ;  to 
compose  or  form  anew, 
realm'lesa,  a.  See  -LES9. 
realm'let,  n.  See  -let. 


re'al-l-za'tlon  (re'&l-T-za'shun  ;  -I-za'shiZn),  n.  [Cf.  F.  rea¬ 
lisation.]  1.  Act  of  realizing,  or  state  of  being  realized. 

2.  Au  instance  or  product  of  realizing, 
re'al ize  (re'31-iz),  v.  t.;  -ized  (-izd) ;  -iz'ing  (-iz'Tng). 
[Cf.  F.  rSaliser.)  1.  To  make  real;  to  convert  from  the 
imaginary  or  fictitious  into  the  actual;  to  bring  into  concrete 
existence  ;  to  accomplish  ;  as,  to  realize  a  scheme  or  project. 

The  iron  men.  who,  under  Edward  III.,  had  realized  the  fabled 
PaladinB  of  Charlemagne  and  Arthur.  Ld  Lytton. 

2  To  cause  to  seem  real ;  to  impress  upon  the  mind  as 
actual ;  —  often  with  to  ;  as,  to  realize  ancient  history. 

It  realizes  to  us.  in  a  way  which  nothing  else  can,  the  littleness 
of  human  intelligence.  H.  Spencer 

3  To  verify.  Obi. 

4.  To  conceive  vividly  as  real ;  to  apprehend  clearly  ;  as, 
he  realized  his  danger  ;  — formerly  often  disapproved  as 
an  Americanism. 

Scott  .  .  .  evidently  failed  to  realize  how  far  superior  is  Clara 
Mowbray  to  all  his  other  heroines-  Swinburne 

6.  To  experience.  Obs.  U.  S. 

6.  To  convert  into  actual  money  ;  as,  to  realize  assets. 

7.  To  acquire  as  au  actual  possession  ;  to  obtain  as  the  re¬ 
sult  of  plans  and  efforts  ;  to  gain  ;  as,  to  realize  large  profits. 
Also,  of  property,  to  bring  by  sale  or  investment ;  os,  the 
land  sold  realized  a  fair  price. 

Knighthood  was  not  beyond  the  reach  of  any  man  who  could 
by  diligent  thrift  realize  a  good  estate.  Macaulay 

Syn.  —  See  conceive. 

re'al  ize,  v.  i.  To  convert  an  intangible  right  or  prop¬ 
erty  into  real  (tangible)  property  ;  hence,  to  convert  any 
kind  of  property  (considered  as  fluctuating  or  uncertain 
in  value)  into  money,  esp.  rights  or  securities  representing 
investments  or  speculations,  as  shares,  bonds,  etc. 
re'al  iz  ing  (-iz'Ing),  p.  a.  Serving  to  make  real,  or  to  im¬ 
press  on  the  mind  as  a  reality  ;  as,  a  realizing  view  of  the 
danger  incurred.  — re'al-iz'ing-ly,  adv. 
re'al  ly  (re'31-T),  adv .  In  a  real  manner  ;  with  or  in  real¬ 
ity  ;  actually  ;  m  truth  j  —  often  used  familiarly  as  a  slight 
corroboration  of  an  opinion  or  a  declaration,  or  interrog¬ 
atively  to  express  mild  surprise  or  incredulity. 

Whose  anger  is  reulty  but  a  short  fit  of  madness  Swift 
Why,  realty ,  sixty-five  is  somewhat  old.  Young. 
realm  (rSlm),  n.  [ME.  realme ,  reame ,  reaume ,  OF.  reialme , 
rename,  F.  royaume,  fr.  (assumed)  LL.  regalimen ,  fr.  L.  re- 
galis  royal.  See  reoal  ]  1.  A  royal  jurisdiction  or  do¬ 

main  ;  a  region  under  dominion  of  a  king  ;  a  kingdom. 

2.  Hence,  in  general,  province  ;  region  ;  country;  domain  ; 
department  ;  division  ;  as,  the  realm  of  fancy. 

3.  Zoogeog.  a  A  primary  marine  faunal  division,  b  A  pri¬ 
mary  terrestrial  division  consisting  of  one  or  more  regions 
(see  region,  5  b).  By  some  authors  two,  and  by  others 
three,  such  realms  are  recognized.  See  Arctogaea,  Noto- 
ojea,  Cacnogasa,  and  Eog^ea.  c  A  division  coordinate  with 
a  region  (see  region,  5  b),  esp.  in  the  usage  of  certain 
American  authors. 

re'al  ness  (re'dl-nSs),  n.  State  of  being  real ;  reality. 

II  Re-al'schu'le  (ra-al'shdo  le),  7i.;  pi.  -schulen  (-shoo'12n). 
[G.]  A  secondary  scientific  school,  teaching  no  classics, 
affording  manual  training,  of  the  grade  of  the  classical 
schools  called  Gymnasia.  Germany. 
re'al  ty  (re'31-tT),  n.  [OF.  realte ,  reaute,  F.  royautf,  LL. 
regalilas ,  fr.  L.  regal  is.  See  regal.)  1.  Royalty.  Obs. 

2.  Realm ;  also,  regality.  Obs.  Scot. 
re'al-ty,  n.  [ real  -j-  -ty.  Cf.  reality.]  1.  a  Reality. 
Obs.  b  Loyalty ;  honesty.  Obs. 

2.  Law^  Real  estate  or  property,  a  piece  of  real  property, 
ream  (rem^,  V.  t.  dei.  [ME.  rtemien ,  remen ;  orig.  uncert.; 
cf.  AS.  arxman  to  raise,  arise.]  To  stretch  or  draw  out, 
apart,  or  asunder  ;  to  stretch  one’s  self.  Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 
ream  (rem;  dial,  also  ram),  n.  [AS.  ream,  akin  to  G. 


rahm .] 


Cream;  also,  froth  ;  scum;  foam.  Obs.  or  Scot, 
dc  Dia/.jLng.  —  v.  i.  To  cream;  froth.  Scot,  dc Dial.  Eng. 
ream  (rem),  n.  [ME.  reme,  OF.  rayme ,  F.  rame  (cf.  Sp. 
resma ),  fr.  Ar.  rizmah  a  bundle,  esp.  of  paper.]  A  quantity 
of  paper,  usually  twenty  quires,  or  480  sheets,  but  sometimes 
472  sheets  of  drawing  or  hand-made  paper,  500  sheets  of 
news  or  book  paper,  and  in  a  printer’s  perfect  ream  616 
sheets.  Cf.  bundle,  n.,  2. 

ream,  v.  t. ;  reamed  (remd) ;  ream'ing.  [Cf.  ME.  remen , 
rumen,  rimen ,  to  make  room,  extend,  AS.  ryman,  fr.  rum 
room  ;  also  E.  dial,  rime  to  enlarge  a  hole,  rim  to  remove, 
make  room  for.  Cf.  room.]  1.  To  widen  the  opening  of 
(a  hole)  ;  to  bevel  out ;  countersink. 

2.  To  enlarge  or  dress  out  (a  hole)  with  a  reamer;  to  en¬ 
large  the  bore  of,  as  a  gun,  in  this  way  ;  —  often  with  out. 

3.  To  remove  (a  defective  part,  as  in  a  bore)  by  reaming 
(sense  2  above) ;  —  with  out. 

4.  Naut.  To  open  (the  seams  of  a  vessel’s  planking)  for  the 
purpose  of  calking  them. 

rearn'age  jrem'aj).  n.  Number  of  reams  in  a  lot  of  paper, 
ream'er  (-er),  n.  [From  ream  to  enlarge  (a  hole).]  1.  One 
that  reams;  specif., 

Mech.,  any  of  vari¬ 
ous  tools  with  cut-  m 
ting  edges  for  en- 
larging  or  shaping 


a  hole  by  turning  ;  a 
broach ;  a  rimer. 

2-  Quarrying.  A 
kind  of  chisel  for 
cutting  (two)  V* 
shaped  grooves 


Reamers, 1.  1  Square; 
2  Fluted  ;  3  Rough¬ 
ing  ;  4  Rose  Shell. 


from  a  (round)  blast  hole  in  the  line  of 
the  desired  rift. 


re-am  pu  ta'tion  (re-Sm'pA-ta'sh&n),  n.  Surg.  The  second 
of  two  amputations  performed  upon  the  same  member, 
ream'y  (rem'T  ;  dial,  also  ram'T),  a.  Frothy,  as  if  with 
cream  ;  creamy.  Obs.  or  Scot.  :f-  Dial.  Eng. 


re-al 'ter,  v.  f.  See  re-,  2. 


ream,  n.  IAS.  hrdam.]  Outcrv  ; 
wailing;  distress.  Obs.  [bat.  Obs. | 
ream,  v.i.  To  charge  as  in  com- 1 
ream.  v.  t.  To  skim  the  cream 
from.  Scot.,  Sr  Local,  Eng. 
re  a  mass',  v.  t.  See  re-,  2. 
reame.  +  realm,  ream. 
re  a-mend'.  re'a-mend'ment, 
etc.  See  re-.  2. 

ream'1-ness  (rem'Y-nPs),  n  See 
-ness  ;  reamy,  frothy, 
rean  (ren  ;  ran),  n.  =  RAix,n., 
a  ridge.  Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng 
re-an'chor.  v.  t. if  i.  See  re-,  2 
reane.  rank,  rein,  n. 


re-an'i-mate,  a  Reanimated, 
re  an  neal'.  r  t..  re'an-nex',  v. 
t-s  re-an  nex-a'tlon.  n.,  re  a- 
noint',  r.t.,  re-an'swer./f.(  Ob  a. 
re  an'swer.  r.  t.  Sr  j.,  re  an'vll. 
r.t.  See  re-,2. 
reap  (dial.  rep).  Obs  or  dial 
Fng.  var.  of  rope. 
reap,  r.  t.  [Cf  rip,  v.)  To  bring 
into  the  light  ngain  ;  to  rake  or 
rip  with  up. Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng 
reap,  n  [AS  reopa,  ryua.  See 
reap,  p.j  a  handful,  or  un¬ 
bound  sheaf,  of  grain  Obs  or 
Scot,  jr  Dial.  Eng. 
reap,  [Cf.  AS  rip  (or  perh. 
rip)  harvest.  See  reap,  v.) 


re-an'l  mate  (r£-an'T-m5t),  tt.  t.  To  animate  anew  ;  to  re¬ 
store  to  animation,  or  life,  vigor,  spirit,  or  courage  ;  to  re¬ 
vive  ;  to  reinvigorate  ;  as,  to  reanimate  a  drowned  person, 
disheartened  troops,  languid  spirits, 
re-an'i-mate  (re-5n'T-mat),t>.  t.  To  become  reanimated, 
re-an^  ma'tion  (-ma'shfcn),  n.  Act  or  operation  of  reani¬ 
mating,  or  state  of  being  reanimated,  revival, 
reap  (rep),  v.  t. ;  reaped  (rept)  ;  reap'ino.  [ME.  repen , 
reopen ,  ripen ,  AS.  ripan  (also  perh.  ripan ),  reopan  ;  orig. 
uncert.]  1.  To  cut  with  a  sickle,  scythe,  or  reaping  ma¬ 
chine,  as  grain  ;  to  gather,  as  a  harvest,  by  cutting. 

When  ye  reap  the  harvest  of  your  land,  thou  shalt  not  wholly 
reap  the  corners  of  thy  field.  Lev.  xix  5. 

2.  To  gather;  to  obtain  ;  to  receive  as  a  reward  or  harvest, 

or  as  the  fruit  of  labor  or  of  works  ;  — in  a  good  or  a  bad 
sense  ;  as,  to  reap  a  benefit  from  exertions.  Milton. 

3.  To  clear  of  a  crop  by  reaping ;  as,  to  reap  a  field, 
reap,  v.  i.  To  reap  something  ;  to  gather  a  harvest. 

They  that  sow  in  tears  Bhall  reap  in  joy.  Vs  exxvi.  5. 
reap'a-ble  (-a-b’l),  a.  Able  or  fit  to  be  reaped  or  gathered, 
reap'er  (rep'er),  ?i.  [AS.  ripere  (ripere  ?).]  One  that 
reaps,  as  a  man  or  a  machine, 
reaping,  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  of  reap,  —  reaping  hook,  an  imple¬ 
ment  having  a  hook-shaped  blade,  used  in  reaping  ;  a 
sickle  ;  —  in  a  specific  sense,  distinguished  from  a  sickle  by 
a  blade  keen  instead  of  serrated.  — r.  machine,  any  of  vari¬ 
ous  machines  B 


for  reaping 
grain.  In  the  ‘ 
usual  types  the 
grain  is  bent 
against  the  cut¬ 
ter  bar  (which  is 
like  that  of  the 
mowing  m  a- 
chine)  by  a  gath¬ 
ering  reel  or 
other  raking  * 
device.  The  e 
power  is 
taken  from  a 
ground  wheel ;  the 
machine  is  usually 
drawn  by  horses. 

Cf.  binder,  4  a 

re  ap  pear'  (re  'd-  Reaping  Machine,  a  Ground  Wheel  ;  6,5 
per'),  V.  i.  To  ap-  Fingers  and  Cutter  Bar  ;  c  Platform  ;  d,U 
pear  again.  Revolving  Rakes  ;  e  Driver’s  Seat, 

re  ap-pear'ance  (-3ns),  n.  A  reappearing, 
rear  (rer),  n.  [Shortened  fr.  aruear.  Cf.  rear  guard.] 

1.  The  part  of  an  army,  fleet,  or  force  which  comes  last,  or 
is  stationed  behind  the  rest. 

When  the  fierce  foe  hung  on  our  broken  rear.  Milton. 

2.  The  back  of  anything  ;  as,  he  saw  the  rearoi  the  house ; 
the  enemy  was  at,  or  in,  thte  rear  of  tiie  army. 

3.  The  space  or  position  behind,  or  at  the  back  of,  any¬ 
thing  ;  as,  a  carriage  stood  at  the  rear  of  the  house ;  he 
gained  the  enemy’s  rear  by  a  flank  march. 

In  rear,  Mil.,  in  the  rear ;  as,  to  attack  the  enemy  in  rear. 
rear,  r.  t.  Rare,  a  To  place  in  the  rear,  b  To  secure 
the  rear  of.  c  To  attack  in  the  rear, 
rear,  a.  Being  at  the  back,  or  in  the  hindmost  part ;  hind¬ 
most  ;  aR,  the  rear  rank  of  a  company. 

Syn.  —  See  posterior. 

rear  admiral,  a  An  officer  in  the  navy,  next  in  rank  be¬ 
low  a  vice  admiral.  See  admiral,  3.  In  the  United  States 
navy  the  insignia  of  his  rank  on  epaulets,  shoulder 
marks,  and  shoulder  straps  are  a  silver  foul  anchor  (in  the 
case  of  an  officer  in  the  staff  with  rank  of  rear  admiral,  his 
staff  device)  in  the  center  with  a  silver  star  at  each  end. 
b  A  rear  admiral’s  flagship.  Obs.  or  H.  —  t.  arch.  Arch., 
the  arch  carrying  the  inner  part  of  the  thickness  of  a  wall, 
when  the  exterior  face  is  carried  differently,  as 
where  a  door  piece  or  window  piece  is 
elaborate  in  design,  leaving  half  or 
more  of  the  thickness  of  the  wall  to  be 
supported  apart  from  it.  —  r.  commo¬ 
dore,  an  officer  of  a  yacht  club,  rank¬ 
ing  after  vice  commodore.  —  r.  guard. 

[OF.  m ereg(u)arde  ;  riere  behind  (L. 
retro )  +  g(u)arde  guard.  F.  garde. 

Cf.  guard,  rearward,  n.J  a  Mil.  (1) 

The  rear  ranks  of  an  army  in  battle;  ' 

—  opp.  to  vanguard.  Obs.  Orf.  E.  D. 

(2)  The  portion  of  an  army  detailed  to  ' 
march  m  the  rear  of,  and  protect,  the 
main  body,  b  The  guard  at  the  rear  of  a  railroad  train,  or 
his  van.  Eng.  Orf.  E.D.  —  r.  vassal .  Feudal  Law,  a  vassal’s 
vassal ;  an  arriere  vassal ,  a  vassal  not  a  tenant  in  capite. 

—  r.  vault,  A rch.,  a  rear  arch  used  where  the  wall  in  very 
thick  and  the  window  recess  becomes  a  vaulted  chamber. 

rear,  v^t.  ;  reared  (rerd) ;  rear'ing.  [ME.  reren,  rwren , 
AS.  rseran  to  raise,  rear,  elevate,  for  rxsan ,  causative  of 
risan  to  rise.  See  rise  ;  cf.  raise.]  1.  To  raise  upright ; 
to  lift  up  to  an  erect  position  ;  to  set  upright ;  as,  to  rear 
a  flagpole  or  a  monolith. 

Hi*  hunting  spear  was  rear'd  against  the  wall  Thomas  Miller 

2.  To  erect  by  building  ;  to  set  up  ;  to  construct ;  as,  to 
rear  defenses  or  houses  ;  to  rear  one  government  on  the 
ruins  of  another.  “  One  reared  a  font  of  stone.”  Tennyson. 

3.  To  lift  up  or  upwards  or  to  hold  aloft;  to  elevate;  to 
raise  ;  —  often  fig.;  as,  the  city  rears  its  towers. 

To  that  she  bends,  to  that  her  eyes  she  rears  Poj>e. 
Mine  [shall  he]  the  first  hand  to  rear  her  banner  Ld  Lyttoru 
It  reareth  our  hearts  from  vain  thoughts.  Barrow . 

4  To  produce  ;  to  originate  ;  as,  to  rear  discord.  Obs. 

6.  To  breed  and  raise ;  as,  to  rear  cattle  ;  also,  to  cause 
to  grow,  as  plants. 

6.  To  bring  up  to  maturity,  as  young  ;  to  foster;  educate; 
instruct ;  as,  to  rear  offspring. 

7 .  To  rouse  ;  to  cause  to  rise,  as  a  man  from  bed  or  an  ani¬ 

mal  from  its  covert ;  hence,  to  arouse.  Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 
8  a  To  raise  (a  noise,  song,  cry,  or  the  like).  Obs.  b 
Hence,  to  raise  or  make  heard  (the  voice).  Shelley. 


a  Rear  Arch. 


Reaping  ;  reapers  collectively. 

Obs  or  Local ,  Eng. 
reap'dole'  (rep'dflF).  n.  A  gra¬ 
tuity  given  to  the  reapers,  in 
feudal  law  to  the  lord’s  tenants, 
after  they  have  harvested  the 
grain.  Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 
reaper  file  See  file,  tool, 
reap  hook.  ~  rearing  hook 
reap'man  =  repman. 
re'ap-par'el,  v.  t..  re-ap  pa-rl'- 
tion  (re-kp'd-rYsh'un),  n.,’ re' ap¬ 
peal',  v.  t.  Sr  i.,  re' ap  pease',  r.t. 
See  re-,2  [silver.  Rare. | 
reap'-pen'ny,  ».  Law.  =  reap-| 
re  aD  t>li  ca'tion.  n..  re  an  nil' 


re  ap'pll  ca'tion,  n.,  re  ap  pli'- 
•r  (re  d-pll'gr),  n.,  re  ap  ply' 


v.  t.  ir  i.,  re  ap-point',  v.  t.,  re/- 
ap-point'ment.  7z.  See  re-. 2. 
re' ap -port',  n.  Sr  v.  Report-  Obs. 
re  ap-por'tion,  v.  t,  re  ap- 
por'tion  ment.  n.  See  he-,  2. 
re  ap  pose',  v.  t.  Sr  i.  [See  he- 
posk.J  To  repose.  Obs. 
re'ap-prais'al.n.,  re  ap  praise'- 
r  /  ,  re  ap-praise'ment.  re  - 
ap-proach  .  v.  i.Sr  t.,  re  ap  pro'- 
prl-ate,  v.  t.,  re'ap-pro  pri-a'- 
tion.  7i.  See  re-,  2. 
reap'sil  ver.  n.  [See  heap  a 
reaping.)  A  tenant’s  money 
payment  in  lieu  of  labor  at  har¬ 
vest  time.  Obs.  [p.  of  reap. | 
re&pt.  Obs.  or  ref.  sp.  pret  t  p.{i 


ale,  senate,  cAre,  ftm,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofa ;  eve,  Svent,  find,  recent,  maker;  ice,  111 ;  old,  6bey,  orb,  5dd,  s5ft,  connect ;  use,  Anite,  urn  uo  circtis  menu7 
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l  Foreign  Word,  f  Obsolete  Variant  of.  +  combined  with.  =  cquhU. 


REAR 
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REBELDOM 


9  a  To  collect ;  gather  ;  levy  ;  as,  to  rear  an  army.  Obs. 
fo  To  take  away  from  some  one  ;  —  with  from.  Obs. 

10.  Nani.  To  cause  to  seem  to  rise  by  approaching ;  to 
raise  ;  as,  to  rear  the  coast.  Obs. 

Syn.  —  Lift,  elevate,  erect,  raise,  build,  establish, 
rear  (rer),  v.  i.  To  rise  up  ;  esp.,  of  a  horse  or  other  quad¬ 
ruped,  to  rise  up  on  the  hind  legs;  to  become  erect, 
rear'-horse'  (rer'hSrs'),  n.  [So  called  because  it  rears  up 
when  disturbed.]  A  mantis. 

rear'lng,  p.  pr.  <£*  vb.  n.  of  rear.  —  rearing  bit,  a  bit  to  pre¬ 
vent  a  horse  from  lifting  his  head  when  rearing, 
re-arm' (re-arn/),  v  t.;  re-armed'  (-armd');  re-abm'ing. 
To  furnish  with  new  or  improved  arms.  —  re-ar'ma- 
ment  (-ar'md-mifnt),  n. 

rear'most  (rir'most),  a.  Farthest  in  the  rear  ;  last, 
re'ar-range'  (re'fi-ranj'),  v.  t.  To  arrange  again  or  anew, 
re  ar-range'ment(-ranj'inent),  n.) A  rearranging,  or  state  of 
being  rearranged.  Specif.,  Chem.,  a  shifting  of  compo¬ 
nents  of  a  substance  so  as  to  form  one  of  different  structure. 
rear'W&rd  (rer'werd),  a.  &  adv.  At  or  toward  the  rear. 
—  rear'ward  ly,  adv.  —  rear'wards  (-werdz),  adv. 
rear'ward  (rer'w8rd/),n.  [ME.  rerewarde ,  OF.  (assumed) 
rerewarde.  See  ward,  n.,  guard;  cf.  rear  guard.] 

1.  The  rear  division  of  an  army  or  fleet.  Obs.  or  Archaic. 

2.  The  rear,  or  hinder  part,  of  anything. 

rea'son  (re'z’n),  n .  [ME.  resoun,  F.  raison ,  fr.  L.  ratio, 
fr.  reri,  ratus ,  to  reckon,  believe,  think.  Cf.  arraign  to 
call  to  account,  rate  proportion,  ratio,  ration.]  1.  A 
consideration,  motive,  or  judgment  inducing  or  confirming 
a  belief,  influencing  the  will,  or  leading  to  an  action  or 
course  of  action  ;  a  rational  ground  or  motive. 

I  have  no  other  but  a  woman’s  reason  : 

1  think  him  bo  because  I  think  him  so.  Shak. 

2  An  expression  or  statement  offered  as  an  explanation 
of  a  belief  or  assertion  or  as  a  justification  of  an  act  or 
procedure  “  I’ll  give  him  reasons  for  it.”  Shak. 

3.  A  formal  account  or  reckoning  ;  as,  to  give  reason  ;  to 
put  to  reason  ;  hence,  accounting  ;  pi.,  accounts.  Obs. 

4-  A  ground  or  cause  ;  that  in  the  reality  which  makes 
any  fact  intelligible. 

The  reason  of  the  motion  of  the  balance  in  a  wheel  watch  is 
by  the  motion  of  the  next  wheel.  Sir  At.  Hale. 

The  only  distinctive  peculiarity  of  cause  contrasted  with 
reason  is  that  it  refers  to  operation  in  time.  B.  Bosanquet. 

5.  Rationale  ;  rational  principle.  R 'are. 

The  reason  of  one  science  may  be  the  unreason  of  another 
Hegel  complains  that  mathematicians  call  everything  irrutionul 
in  which  reason  begins  to  intrude  —  i.  e..  in  which  systematic 
heterogeneity  begins  to  appear,  e.  g.,  in  the  relation  between 
straight  line  and  curve.  .  B.  Bosanquet 

8.  The  power  or  faculty  of  comprehending  and  inferring; 
intellect ;  —  variously  used  to  denote  :  (1)  a  distinct  cog¬ 
nitive  faculty;  (2)  the  sum  of  the  intellectual  powers  ;  (3) 
human,  as  distinguished  from  brute,  intelligence  ;  (4)  uni¬ 
versal  or  general  rationality  or  intelligence,  be  it  of  minds 
collectively  or  of  nature  as  a  whole  ;  (5)  a  mind  or  intel¬ 
ligence  pervading  the  universe  as  its  rational  soul.  In 
philosophy  and  psychology,  numerous  distinctions  of  different 
types  of  reason  have  been  made.  The  more  important  types  are: 
discursive,  or  logical,  reason,  the  faculty  of  drawing  inferences, 
or  of  reasoning  syllogistically  ;  intuitive  reason,  the  faculty  of 
apprehending  a  *pri°n  truths  or  principles  ;  speculative  reason, 
or  reason  concerned  with  the  supersensible  ;  tneroretical  reason, 
reason  leading  to  cognition  ;  practical  reason  (which  Bee);  and 
pure  reassn  ( see  pure,  a.,  8).  Reason  has  also  been  used  in  tran¬ 
scendental  senses,  and  as  an  equiv  of  Gr  rods  (see  nous,  1) 
For  the  Kantian  use  of  reason  and  understanding,  see  Verncnft 
and  Vkrstand.  See  also  intellect,  1,  understanding. 

The  sense  perceives  ;  the  understanding,  in  its  own  peculiar 
operation,  conceives  ;  the  reason,  or  rationalized  understanding, 
comprehends.  Coleridge. 

7.  A  sane  or  sound  mind  ;  the  quality  given  by  reason  in 
its  normal  and  just  exercise ;  reasonableness  ;  sanity ; 
sense  ;  also,  a  sane  or  sound  view  or  consideration  ;  that 
which  is  dictated  or  supported  by  common  sense. 

But  law  in  a  free  nation  hath  been  ever  public  reason.  Milton. 

8.  Due  exercise  of  the  reasoning  faculty ;  accordance 
with,  or  that  which  is  accordant  with  and  ratified  by,  the 
mind  rightly  exercised  ;  right  thinking. 

The  most  probable  way  of  bringing  France  to  reason  would  be 
by  the  making  an  attempt  on  the  Spanish  West  Indies  Addison 

9.  Hence:  Justice;  propriety;  moderation;  specif.:  a 
Equitable  or  honorable  treatment  (formerly  often  with 
reference  to  drinking) ;  satisfaction  (as  in  a  duel).  “  Do 
me  reason  in  a  cup  of  wine.”  Scott,  b  Just  measure; 
reasonable  amount ;  specif.,  a  miller’s  measure.  Obs. 

10.  Exercise  of  reason  ;  reasoning. 

11  Speech  or  discourse,  or  a  subject  of  discourse  ;  also, 
a  sentence  or  clause ;  hence,  a  motto.  Obs. 

12.  a  Logic.  A  premise,  esp.  a  minor  premise,  b  Math. 
Ratio.  Obs. 

Syn.  —  Reason,  understanding,  sense  are  here  compared 
only  in  their  ordinary  use  ;  for  technical  distinctions  see 
defs.  Reason  commonly  suggests  esp.  that  guiding  or 
directing  faculty  of  the  mind  by  virtue  of  which  men  are 
distinguished  from  the  lower  animals  ;  understanding  ap¬ 
plies  to  the  faculty  of  clear  comprehension  or  sound  judg¬ 
ment  esp.  in  practical  affairs  ;  sense  adds  to  understanding 
the  implication  of  native  sagacity;  as,  “a  creature 
not  prone  and  brute  as  other  creatures,  but  endowed  with 
sanctity  of  reason" (Milton) His  understanding  was  lucid 
and  his  judgment  accurate”  ( Bancroft );  “He  [Chaucer] 
is  a  perpetual  fountain  of  good  sense  ”  ( Dryden ).  See  ra¬ 
tional,  REASONING,  MIND,  SOUL,  WILL,  FEELING,  CAUSE. 


rear  (dial.  rar).  Vnr.  of  rare, 
early.  Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 
rear(rCr),  a.  [See  rare.]  Un¬ 
derdone;  rare;  —  orig.  used  only 
of  eggs.  Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 
rear.  r.  i.  To  carve  (technical¬ 
ly,  a  goose)  Archaic. 
reard.  Var  of  herd- 
reard  Reared.  Ref.  Sp.  [dos.  I 
rear  'dorse,  -doss.  n.  +  rere-| 
re&r'er.  n.  One  that  rears, 
rear'feast  ',n  Supper.  Obs. 
re-ar'gue.  v.  t.,  re  ar'gu-ment, 
n.,  reprise',  v.  i.  See  rk-,  2. 
rear'ling,  n  [rear  to  bring  up 
-f  1st  -ling.]  Foster  child.  Rare. 
rear'ly,  adv.  [Cf.  rath.]  Ear¬ 
ly.  Obs.  [mouse,  a  bat. I 

rear'mouse'.  Var.  of  rere-| 
rea-rouse',  v.  t..  rear-range'a- 
ble.  a.,  re  ar-rang'er,  n.,  re  ar¬ 
ray',  v.  t..  re  ar  rest',  r.  t.  V  »•, 
re  ar-rlv'al,  n.,  re  ar  rive'.  »•. 
re'as-cend',  v.  t.  y  /..  re  as 
cend'an-cy.  re  as  cend 'en-cy, 
n.,  re  as  cend'ant.  re  as  cend'- 
ent.  a.,  re  as-cen'sion,  n.,  re¬ 
ar  cent',  n.  See  re-,  2. 


rease.  •**  raise,  rese.  n.  [rise. 

rease.  Obs.  or  dial.  Eng.  pret.  of  | 
re-ask v.  t.  See  re-,  2. 
rea'son.  +  raisin. 
r&a'son  (re'z’n),  n.  [Cf.  ra¬ 
ses.]  Arch.  A  horizontal  tim¬ 
ber  over  a  row  of  posts,  punch¬ 
eons,  or  quarters,  supporting  a 
beam. 

rea  son  a  bil'i-ty  (,-d-bYl  Y-tY),n. 
Reasonableness.  [£/<. 

rea'son  a  bl.  Reasonable.  R'J.\ 
rea'son-al.N.  4'  a.  Rational.  Obs 
rea'sond.  Reasoned.  Ref.  Sp. 
rea'son-ful-ly,  adr.  Reasonably. 
Obs.  [inp.  P-  pr  I 

rea'son  ing-ly,  adr.  of  reason-] 
rea'son-ment./i.  Reasoning.  Obs. 
re  as-pire'.  i*.  t.,  re'as-sail',  v.  t. 
y  i..  re  as  sault',  r.  t.  y  »•,  4-  n., 
re  as  say'.  v.  t.  4"  re  as-sem  - 
blage.  re  as-sem'b'e.  r.  t.  Sr 
»..  re  as  sem'bly.  n.,  re  as  sess  , 
»•.  t..  re  as  sess'ment.  n.,  re'- 
as  siege'.  r.  t.(Obs.),  re  as  sign', 
v.  t.,  re  as  sig  na'tion.  re  as- 
gign'ment.  n.%  re  as-sim  i-late. 
v.  t.  4*  i.,  re  as-sim  i-la'tion,  n.. 


by  reason  of,  or.  rarely,  that,  on  account  of ;  because  of; 
as,  a  man  poor  by  reason  oj  thriftlcssness.  —  In  r.,  in  all  r., 
in  justice  ;  with  rational  ground  ;  in  a  right  view  ;  as,  we 
cannot,  in  reason,  doubt  such  evidence.  —  it  is  r.,  it  is  rea¬ 
sonable  ;  it  is  right.  Now  Rare. 

Vet  it  were  great  reason,  that  those  that  have  children  should 
have  greatest  care  of  future  times.  Bac*n. 

rea'son  (re'z’n),  v.  i. ;  rea'soned  (-z’ud) ;  rea'son-ing. 
[OF.  raison(n)er,  F.  raisonner.  See  reason,  n.]  1.  To  hold 
discuhsion  or  argument;  hence,  to  discourse  ;  converse. 

Stand  still,  that  I  may  reason  with  you,  before  the  Lord,  of  all 
the  righteous  acts  of  the  Lord.  1  Sam.  xii.  7. 

2.  To  think  in  logical  forms;  to  draw  inferences  and 
reach  conclusions  from  a  consideration  of  data  or  premises; 
to  compare  and  relate  ideas  systematically  with  a  view  to 
some  conclusion,  whether  hypothesis  or  belief.  See  rea¬ 
soning,  n.,  1. 

3.  To  hold  a  reckoning  ;  reckon.  Obs. 

Let  *s  reason  with  the  worst  that  may  befall.  Shak 
rea'son.  r,  t.  1.  To  question  ;  call  to  account.  Obs  <i*  R. 

2.  To  question;  to  ask  the  reason  for;  to  discuss  with 
respect  to  reasons  or  explanations ;  —  with  what,  why ,  etc. 

Theirs  not  to  reason  why.  Tennyson 

3.  To  arrange  and  present  the  reasons  for  or  against ;  to 
examine  or  discuss  by  arguments;  to  debate  or  discuss; 
as,  I  reasoned  the  matter  with  my  friend. 

4  Hence,  variously  :  to  support  with  reasons;  to  deal  ra¬ 
tionally  with  ;  to  provide  with  reasons  ;  to  explain  or  jus¬ 
tify  by  reason  or  by  adducing  reasons  or  causes. 

This  boy  .  .  does  reason  our  petition  with  more  strength 

than  thou  hast  to  deny  ’fc.  Shak. 

5.  To  persuade  or  affect  by  reasoning  or  argument ;  as, 
to  reason  one  into  a  belief  or  out  of  a  plan. 

Men  that  will  not  be  reasoned  into  their  senses.  V Estrange- 
rea'son  a  blo  (-d-b’l),  a.  [ME.  resonable ,  F.  ruisonnablc, 
fr.  L.  rationabihs.  See  reason,  n.]  1.  Having  the  faculty 
of  reason  ;  rational ;  as,  a  reasonable  being. 

2.  Governed  by  reason  ;  being  under  the  influence  of  rea¬ 
son  ;  thinking,  speaking,  or  acting  rationally,  or  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  dictates  of  reason  ;  agreeable  to  reason  ;  just ; 
rational ;  as,  reasonable  men  ;  a  reasonable  cause. 

Men  have  no  right  to  what  is  not  reasonable  Burke 

3.  Not  excessive  or  immoderate;  within  due  limits; 
proper;  as,  a  reasonable  demand,  amount,  price.  Shak. 
Syn.— Equitable,  fair,  moderate,  tolerable.  See  rational. 

rea'son-a-ble,  adv.  Reasonably.  Obs.  or  R.  See  flat,  a.,  12. 
rea'son  a  ble  ness,  n.  Quality  or  fact  of  being  reasonable, 
rea'son  a-bly,  adv.  1.  In  a  reasonable  manner. 

2.  Moderately;  tolerably;  sufficiently.  “ Reasonably 
perfect  in  the  language.”  Holder. 

rea'soned  (re'z’nd),  «.  Based  upon  reasoning ;  character¬ 
ized  by  reason  ;  studied.  —  rea'soned-ly,  adv. 
rea'son  er  (re'z’n-er},  n.  One  who  reasons  or  argues, 
rea'son  ing.  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  of  reason.  Hence  :  n.  1  Em¬ 
ployment  of  reason  ;  the  forming  or  discovering  of  ra¬ 
tional  relationships  of  ideas ;  thinking  with  a  view  to,  or 
with  the  attainment  of,  a  conclusion  believed  to  be  genuine. 

Reasoning ,  in  the  extended  sense  in  which  I  use  the  term,  and 
in  which  it  is  synonymous  with  inference,  is  popularly  said  to 
be  of  two  kinds:  reasoning  from  particulars  to  generals,  and 
reasoning  from  generals  to  particulars  :  the  former  being  cull*  d 
induction,  the  latter  ratiocination  or  syllogism.  J  S  Mill. 

2.  That  which  is  offered  in  argument ;  proofs  or  reasons 
when  arranged  and  developed  ;  course  of  argument. 

His  reasoning  was  sufficiently  profound.  Macaulay 
Syn.  —  Reasoning,  argumentation.  Reasoning  includes 
both  the  act  or  process  of  exercisiug  the  reason,  and  the 
use  of  reasoned  arguments  with  a  view  to  convince  or  I 
persuade;  as,  “  Wrong  reasoning  sometimes  lands  poor 
mortals  in  right  conclusions”  (G.  Eliot)’,  “ Reasoning , 
remonstrance  nad  been  tried  ;  from  your  own  town  meet¬ 
ings,  from  the  pulpit,  from  beneath  the  arches  of  Faneuil 
Hall  ”  ( E .  Everett).  Argumentation  is  esp.  the  presents 
tion  of  arguments  in  an  orderly  and  logical  fashion;  as. 
“The  Principles  of  Argumentation ”  ( G .  P.  Baker).  See 
discuss. 

rea'son  less,  a.  1.  Destitute  of,  or  lacking  in,  reason  ; 
irrational ;  as,  a  reasonless  man  or  mind.  Shak. 

2.  Void  of  reason;  contrary  to  reason;  unreasonable. 

3  Not  actuated  or  produced  by  reason;  as,  a  reasonless 
universe. 

—  rea'son  less  ly,  adv.  —  rea'son-less  ness,  n. 

re'as  sert'  (re'ft-surt'),  v.  t.  To  assert  again  or  anew  ;  to 
maintain  after  an  omission  to  do  so,  as  a  claim. 

—  re  as  ser'tion  (-sfir'shun),  n.  — re  as-ser'tor  (-ter),  n. 
re  as  sume'  (-suin'),  r.  t.  To  assume  again  or  anew  ;  to 

resume.  —  re  as  sump'tion  (-surop'shwn),  n. 
re  as  sur'ance  (-shoor'ans),  n.  1.  Assurance  or  con¬ 
firmation  renewed  or  repeated  ;  hence,  renewed  faith. 

2.  Insurance.  =  reinsurance. 
re'as-sure'  (-shoor'),  v.  t.  To  assure  anew  ;  specif. :  a  To 
restore  confidence  to ;  to  free  from  fear,  terror,  or  anxiety, 
b  Insurance.  =  reinsure.  —  re'as  sure'ment  (-m?nt),  n. 

—  re'as-sur'er  (-shoor'er),  n. 

reas'ty  (res'tT),  a.  [Perh.  orig.  left  over,  fr.  F.  resie,  p.p. 
of  rester  to  remain,  L.  restare.  Cf.  rest  remainder.]  Ran¬ 
cid  ;  rusty  ;  also,  hoarse.  Obs.  or  DiaJ.  Eng.  —  reas'ti- 
ness  (res'tT-ngs),  n.  Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 

II  re-a'ta  (ra-a'ta  ;  re-a'ta),  n.  [Sp.  reata.]  A  lariat. 
Re'au'mur',  Rd'au'mur'  (ra'o'miir'),  a.  Of  or  pertaining 
to  Ren6  Antoine  Ferchault  de  Reaumur  or  the  thermo- 
metric  scale  invented  by  him  about  1730.  —  n.  A  Reaumur 


thermometer  or  scale.  The  Reaumur  thermometer  is  so 
graduated  thatO  marks  the  freezing  point  and  80c  the  boil-< 
ing  point  of  water.  Its  readings  are  therefore  converted 
into  Centigrade  readings  by  multiplying  by  and  into 
Fahrenheit  by  multiplying  by  |  and  adding  32.  It  is  still 
used  to  some  extent  in  France,  Germany,  and  Russia. 
Abbr.  R.  See  thermometer,  Illust. 

reave  (rev),  v.  t.  ;  pret.  c(r  p.  p.  reaved  (revd),  reft  (r6ft), 
or,  Obs.,  raft  (raft);  p.  pr.  &  vb.  «.  reav'ing.  [ME. 
reven ,  AS.  reafian,  fr.  rbaf  spoil,  plunder  (prob.  the  same 
word  as  reaf  a  garment) ;  akin  to  AS.  riofan  to  break  (cf. 
bireofan  to  deprive  of),  G.  rauben  to  rob,  Ieel.  raufa  to 
rob,  rjufa  to  break,  violate,  Goth,  biraubbn  to  despoil,  L. 
rumpere  to  break  ;  cf.  Skr.  lup  to  break.  Cf.  bereave, 
rob,  v.  t.,  robe,  rove,  v.  ?.,  rupture.]  To  take  away  by 
violence  or  stealth  ;  to  snatch,  or  carry,  away  ;  rob ;  de¬ 
spoil ;  bereave.  Archaic .  **  To  reave  his  life.”  Spenser. 

He  golden  apples  raft  of  the  dragon.  Chaucer. 
To  reave  the  orphan  of  his  patrimony.  Shak 

Civilization  tends  ever  to  reave  men  of  the  naivejoy  of  racial 
childhood,  a  joy  in  the  mere  wonder  of  things.  H.  A  Alexander. 
reave,  v.  i.  To  plunder  or  pillage  ;  to  rob.  Archaic. 
reav'er,  reiv'er  (rev'er),  n.  [AS .reafere.  See  reave,  v.; 
cf.  robber,  rover.]  One  who  reaves.  Archaic. 
re-bap'tism  (re-b5p'tTz’m),  n.  A  second  baptism.  —  re'- 
bap-tis'mal  (re'bSp-tTz'mSl),  a. 

re  bap-tize'  (re'bSp-tiz'),  v.  t.  [re-  -f-  baptize  :  cf.  F.  rebap- 
tiser,  L.  rebaptizare.]  To  baptize  again  or  a  second  time  ; 
also,  to  name  or  christen  again.  —  re-bap'ti-za'tlon  (re- 
bSp  ti-za'shwn),  n.  Obs.  —  re'bap-tiz'er  (re'b&p-tiz'er),  n. 
rebate'  (re-bat';  commonly  rSb'St),  n.  [See  rabbet.] 
Arch.  A  rectangular  longitudinal  recess  or  groove,  cut  in 
the  corner  or  edge  of  any  body  ;  a  rabbet.  Cf.  rabbet,  n.,  1. 
re  bate'  (re-bat'),  v.  t. ;  re-bat'ed  (-bat'Sd);  re-bat'ing 
(-bat'ing).  [OF.  rabatre,  F.  rabattre,  to  beat  down,  let 
down,  blunt,  deduct,  diminish,  confused  with  F.  rebattre 
to  beat  again;  re-  re-  -f  OF.  abatre,  F.  abattre.  See 
abate  to  beat  down  ;  cf.  rabbet,  ».  <Sc  v.]  1.  To  deduct, 
as  one  thing  from  another.  Obs. 

2.  To  diminish  ;  reduce  ;  weaken  ;  check.  Obs.  or  Archaic. 

3.  To  deduct  from  ;  to  make  a  discount  from,  as  sums  due; 

also,  to  allow  a  discount  to.  Blount. 

4  To  deprive  of  keenness  ;  to  blunt ;  to  dull,  as  a  weapon 
or,  fig.,  a  feeling,  disposition,  etc.  Obs.  or  Archaic. 

But  doth  rebate  and  blunt  his  natural  edge.  Shak. 
6.  Her.  To  remove  a  portion  of  (a  charge),  or  a  portion  of 
a  charge  from  (an  escutcheon),  as  for  a  difference;  esp., 
to  cut  or  break  off  one  or  more  points  or  extremities  from 
(a  weapon,  a  cross,  etc.). 

re  bate'  (re-bat' ;  commonly  r5b'5t),  v.  t.  To  cut  a  rebate 
in  ;  to  join  together  with  a  rebate.  Cf.  rabbet,  t\  t. 
re  bate'  (re-bat';  re'bat),  n.  [Cf  OF.  &  F.  rabat,  and  also 
OF.  rebat.  See  rebate,  t\]  Deduction;  abatement; 
remission  or  payment  back  ;  as,  &  rebate  of  interest  for  im¬ 
mediate  payment  ;  a  rebate  of  freight  charges, 
re'bec,  re'beck  (ie'b5k),  n.  [F.  rebec  ;  cf.  OF.  rebec,  re - 
bebe.  rubebe,  Sp.  rabel,  It.  ribeca,  ribeba  ;  all  prob.  fr.  Ar. 
rabdb  a  musical  instrument  of  a  round  form.]  Music.  A 
stringed  instrument,  the  earliest  known  of  the  viol  class, 
having  a  pear-shaped  body,  a  slender  neck,  and  usually 
three  strings,  played  with  a  bow.  Its  tones  were  harsh 
and  loud.  “  The  jocund  rebecks  sound.”  Milton. 

Re-bec'ca,  Re-bek'ah  (re-bSk'a),  w.  [Heb.  Ribqah.  The 
form  Rebecca  is  fr.  L.  Rebecca,  Gr.  'Pe/9e*Ka.  fr.  Heb.] 

1.  Fem.  prop.  name.  L.  Rebecca  ;  F.  Rebecca  (ra'bg'ka') ; 
G.  Rebekka  (ra-b5k'ii).  —  Dim.  Becky. 

2.  Rib.  Sister  of  Laban,  wife  of  Isaac,  mother  of  Esau 
and  Jacob. 

3.  A  beautiful,  sensible,  modest,  and  brave  Jewess  in 
Scott’s  “Ivanhoe,”  daughter  of  Isaac,  a  wealthy  Jew  of 
York.  She  nurses  Ivanhoe,  whom  she  secretly  loves,  when 
wounded,  and  after  liis  marriage  to  Rowena  leaves  England. 

4.  A  leader,  who  was  dressed  in  female  attire,  of  the  bands 
of  rioters  (the  Re-bec'ca-ltea  [-its]),  who  demolished  tollgates 
in  South  Wales  in  1843-44 ;  — so  called  in  allusion  to  Gen. 
xxiv.  60. 

5-  A  salmon  poacher.  Eng. 

re  bel'  (re-bgl'),  v.  i. ;  re-belled'  (-bSld') ;  re-bel'ling. 
[F.  rebeller ,  fr.  L.  rebellare  to  make  war  again  ;  re-  again 
-|-  bellare  to  make  war,  fr.  bellum  war.  See  bellicose  ; 
cf.  revel  to  carouse.]  1.  To  renounce,  and  resist  by 
force,  the  authority  of  the  ruler  or  government  to  which 
one  owes  allegiance.  See  rebellion,  1. 

Ye  have  builded  you  an  altar,  that  ye  might  rebel  this  day 
against  the  Lord.  Josh  xxii.  16- 

2.  To  be  disobedient  to  authority;  to  assume  a  hostile  or 
insubordinate  attitude  ;  to  revolt. 

How  could  your  heart  rebel  against  your  reason  ?  Dryden. 
reb'el  (r6b'el),  a.  [F.  rebelle,  fr.  L.  rebellis.  See  rebel, 
v.  ?.]  Of,  pert,  to,  or  characteristic  of,  rebels  or  rebellion  ; 
rebellious  ;  as,  rebel  troops  ;  rebel  songs. 

Whoso  be  rebel  to  my  judgment  Chaucer. 

Syn.  —  See  insurgent. 
rebel  clover,  Japan  clover. 

reb'el,  n.  [F.  rebelle .]  One  who  rebels  or  is  in  rebellion, 
reb'el-dom  (-dwm),  n.  1.  A  region  infested  or  held  by 
rebels;  rebels,  considered  collectively. 

2.  Conduct  or  quality  characteristic  of  rebels.  Thackeray. 


re  as  so'ci-ate.  v.  t.  &•  »  ,  re  as¬ 
sort'.  r.  t..  re' assort 'ment.  n., 
re  as-sur'lng  ( -shoor'Tng). />.;>/•. 
Sr  vb.  n.,  re  as  sur'lng  ly.  adv. 
See  r  E-,  2. 

reast  +  rest,  remainder, 
reast  (rest)  Scot,  or  dial.  Eng. 

Vnr.  Of  REE  ST. 

rea'sv  (rc'zY),  a.  Rancid.  — 
rea'si-ness  (re'zY-nfs),  n.  Both 
Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 
reath(rath)  Var.of  raith  Scot. 
reathe.  *f*  rath,  adv. 
re  at-tach'.  >•  re  at-tach'- 
ment.  n..  ^attack',  r.t.tiri., 
re  at- tain',  r.  t..  re  at- tain '- 
ment,  n.,  re'at  tempt',  v.  t.  fir  n. 
See  re-,  2. 

re-a'tu8(r£-5'ttf8),  n.  [L.]  Law. 
State  of  a  reus,  or  person  ac¬ 
cused:  charge:  offense. 

Reaum.  Abbr  Reaumur. 

reaume-  +  realm. 

reaute-  A’ nr.  of  rraltv  Ohs. 

re  an  then  ti-ca 'tion,  re-au'- 

thor-lze.  v.  t.  See  re-,  2. 

reave,  f  reeve. 

reave  (dial.  rav).  Obs.  or  dial. 


Eng-  var.  of  rave,  r. 
reave  (rev  ;  rav)  Scot.  &  dial. 
Eng.  pret.  of  kive. 
reave  (rev),  v.  t.  Sr  i.  [Prob. 
use  of  reave  to  plunder.]  To 
burst:  tear:  split-  Rare  or  Dud. 
rea'vel  (ra'v’l).  Scot.  &  dioL 
Eng.  var.  of  rav  el,  to  entangle 
reav'er-y.  n.  [See  reave  to 
rob.]  Robbery-  Obs. 
re  a  vouch',  r" 4*  t.,  re  a- vow', 
v.  t„  re  a  wake',  r.  i.  Sr  re  a- 
wak'en  ( re'0-wak'’n),  v.  t  Sri., 
re  a-wak'en-ment,  n.  See  re-,  2 
reawe-  +  row.  [person.] 

reaws.  Obs.  pi.  of  real, royal | 
reawte.  Var.  of  realty.  Obs 
reax.  Obs.  pi.  of  rear 
reazed.  Var.of  refs  kd.  rancid, 
reb,  n.  A  rebeL  Col  log.,  U.  S. 
Re'ba  (re'bd).  Bib. 
re-bab'  (rc-biib'),  n.  [Cf.  re¬ 
bec.]  Music.  A  medieval  in¬ 
strument,  sometimes  regarded 
as  the  original  of  the  violin.  It 
was  two-stringed,  and  played  by 
plucking,  or  (later)  by  bowing, 
rebaik.  *1*  rebalk. 


re-bait'.  +  rebate.  [again  I 

re-bait', r.  t.  To  bait(.asa  hook)| 
rebak  re  balk. 
re-bake',  v  t  See  re-,2  [etc. I 
rebald,  rebaldle.  etc.  ribald,! 
rebalk,  v.  t.  To  rebuke;  up¬ 
braid  ;  snub.  Obs.  Soot. 
re-bal'last.  r.  t-  See  he-, 2. 
reban  +  ribbon 
re-ban'  (re-b&n'  ;  in  phrase  re'- 
bJln'  ;  S7).  n.  A  second  bun  ;  — 
chiefly  in  ban  and  reban 
re-band'age,  r.  t.,  re-ban'ish. 
r.  t.  See  re-,  2. 

rebant.  +  ribbon.  [Ofts.| 
re-bap'tist,  n.  An  Anabaptist.! 
re  bar-ba-rl-za'tion, »..  re-bar'- 
ba-rize,  v.  t.  See  re-.  2. 
rebarbere.  +  rhubarb- 
rebat,  n.  [Cf.  rabato.]  A  ra- 
b»to-  Obs.  Scot. 
re-bat 'ant,  a.  [OF.  rebatant, 
or  rabatant ,  p.  pr.  of  rehat  re ,  or 
rabatre,  F.  rebattre,  rabattre.] 
Beating  or  driving  back.  Obs. 
re-bate',  v.  i.  To  abate  ;  also, 
to  become  blunt  or  dull.  Obs. 
re-bate'ment.  n.  [Cf.  OF.  re- 


hatement,  and  also  rahatement , 
fr.  rabatre  to  diminish,  F.  ra¬ 
battre.)  1  =  rebate,  deduc¬ 
tion.  Obs.  or  R. 

2.  Her  Abatement. 

3-  A  narrowing.  Rare. 

1  Kings  vi,  6,  margin. 
retater  rabato- 
re  bat'er.  n.  One  that  rebates, 
re  ba'to  Var.of  rabato.  [etc  J 
rebawde.rebawdous.  ^  ribald,) 
reb'tlt.  f  rabbet. 
re-beat',  v.  t.  L-e-  4-  beat:  prob. 
influenced  by  F.  rebattre.]  To 
repel.  Obs.  [See  re-,  2.1 

re-beat',  v.  '..re-beau'ti-fy,  v.  r.| 
Re-bec'ca-ism  (rc-bCk'd-iz’m), 
n.  Practices  or  principles  of 
the  Rebeccaites.  [Oft*. I 

re-beck',  v.  t.  To  beckon  back.  | 
re'be  come',  v. ».,  re  be  get',  v. 
t ,  re'fce-gin'.  v.  t.,  re  be  guile', 
r.  /..  re  be-hold'.r.r.  See  kk-,  2. 
Re-bek'ah’s-cam'els  Bi'ble-  See 
III  RLE,  2. 

rebel,  n.  [Cf.  LL.  rebellion,  re- 
bellium.)  Rebellion.  Obs. Surrey. 
re-beld'.  Rebelled.  Ref.  Sp. 


ale,  senate,  cSre,  Hm,  account,  arm,  ask, 


sofa  ;  eve,  Svent,  end,  reegnt,  maker ;  Ice,  Ill ;  old,  &bey,  orb,  5dd,  sSft,  connect ;  use,  unite,  dm,  Up,  circus,  menu ; 

|  Foreign  Word.  +  Obsolete  Variant  of.  -t-  combined  with.  =  equals. 
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re-bdl'Uon  (rt-bSl'y&n),  n.  [F.  rebellion ,  L.  rebellio.  See  | 
rebel,  v.  t\]  1.  Aet  of  rebelliug ;  open  renunciation  of  the  1 

authority  of  the  government  to  which  one  owes  obedience,  I 
and  resistance  to  its  officers  and  laws,  either  by  levying  war 
or  aiding  others  to  do  so  ;  an  organized  uprising  of  subjects 
in  order  to  coerce  or  overthrow  their  lawf ul  ruler  or  govern¬ 
ment  ;  revolt ;  insurrection. 

The  term  rebellion  is  applied  to  an  insurrection  of  large  extent, 
and  is  usually  a  war  between  the  legitimate  government  of  a 
country  and  portions  or  provinces  of  the  same  who  seek  to  throw 
off  their  allegiance  to  it  and  set  up  a  government  of  their  own. 

Instructions  for  Gov.  qf  the  Armies  of  the  U.  S. 

2.  Open  resistance  to,  or  defiance  of,  any  authority. 

3.  Specif.  :  Law.  Disobedience  to  a  legal  command  or 
summons,  formerly  resulting  in  actual  outlawry  and  later 
in  certain  penalties.  Obs.  or  Hist.,  exc.  in  Scots  Law. 

Syn.  —  Rebellion,  revolution,  revolt,  insurrection,  mu¬ 
tiny.  Rebellion  is  open,  organized,  and  armed  resistance 
to  constituted  authority ;  revolution,  as  here  compared,  j 
implies  the  overthrow  of  one  government  and  the  substi¬ 
tution  of  another;  as,  Jack  Straw’s  Rebellion,  the  Great 
Rebellion  (1642-52);  the  Revolution  of  1688;  the  American 
Revolution  ;  the  French  Revolution.  But  the  two  words 
are  often  used  of  the  same  event,  according  to  the  point  of 
view  of  the  user.  Revolt  and  insurrection  denote  an  I 
armed  uprising  against  authority  which  does  not  attain 
the  extent  of  a  rebellion;  mutiny  commonly  denotes  an 
insurrection  against  military  or  naval  authority  ;  as,  “  The 
enemy  [was]  much  enfeebled,  by  daily  revolts  ”  (Raleigh); 

44  Insurrections  of  base  people  are  more  furious  in  their  be¬ 
ginnings  ”  (Bacon);  the  mutiny  of  a  regiment.  See  sedi¬ 
tion.  insurgent. 

re-bel'llous  (-yi/s),  a.  1.  Engaged  in  rebellion;  disposed 
to  rebel ;  of  the  nature  of  rebels  or  of  rebellion  ;  resisting 
government  or  lawful  authority  by  force.  44  Thy  rebellious 
crew.”  44  Proud  rebellious  arms.”  Milton. 

2  Resisting  treatment  or  operation;  refractory;  as,  a 
rebellious  growth  in  the  throat ;  rebellious  ores. 

Syn.  — See  contumacious. 

—  re-bel'lious-ly,  adv.  —  re-bel'lious  ness.  n. 
re-bind'  (-bind'),  v.  t.  To  bind  anew  or  again  ;  esp.,  to  put 
a  new  binding  on  (a  book). 

re-bind'  (re-bind' ;  re'blnd'),  n.  A  rebound  book.  Cant. 
rob'o-ant  (rgb'o-dnt),  a.  [L.  reboa  ns,  p.  pr.  of  reboare  ; 
re-  re-  -j-  boare  to  cry  aloud.]  Rebellowing  ;  resounding 
loudly.  Rare.  Mrs.  Browning. 

reb  0  a'tion  (-a'shwn),  n.  Repetition  of  a  bellow  or  bellow¬ 
ing  sound.  Rare.  Bp.  Patrick. 

re-boil'  (re-boil'),  v.  t.  <t*i.  [OF.  &  F.  rebouiltir .]  1.  To 
effervesce  from  fermentation  ;  to  ferment.  Obs. 

2.  To  boil,  or  to  cause  to  boil,  lit.  or.  fig.  Obs. 
re-bolt'  (re-bolt'),  v.  t.  1.  To  bolt  again. 

2.  To  saw  or  cut  again  into  a  bolt.  See  1st  bolt,  8. 
re-born'  (re-bSrn'),  p.  p.  Born  again,  lit.  or  fig. 
re  bound' (re-bound'),  v.  i.  [OF.  rebondir  to  spring  back, 
to  reecho,  F.  rebondir  to  spring  back.  See  bound  to  spring.] 

1.  To  spring  back  on  collision  or  impact  with  another  body. 
Bodies  which  are  absolutely  hard,  or  so  soft  as  to  be  void  of 

elasticity,  will  not  rebound  from  one  another.  Sir  I.  Newton 

2.  Hence,  fig.,  to  follow  as  a  result;  to  redound;  as,  his 
conduct  rebounded  to  his  discomfiture.  Now  Rare. 

3.  To  give  back  an  echo  or  other  sound  ;  to  resound  ;  as.  a 

rebounding  echo.  T.  Warton. 

4-  To  bound  as  if  upon  impact,  as  a  horse.  Pope. 

Syn. —  Rebound,  recoil.  Rebound  suggests  a  springing 
back,  esp.  after  impact ;  recoil  more  frequently  implies  re¬ 
action  after  strain  or  stretching ;  as,  a  ball  rebounds,  a 
spring  recoils.  Fig.,  rebound  suggests  resilience  after  de¬ 
pression  or  the  like ;  recoil  connotes  shrinking  or  revul¬ 
sion  ;  as,  his  spirits  rebound  readily ;  44  He  recoiled  from 
the  imagined  burning”  (G.  Eliot);  cf.  44  the  sharpness  of 
the  recoil  from  one  extreme  of  feeling  to  the  other  ”  (  W. 
Pater).  See  elastic,  shrink. 

re  bound',  v.  t.  1.  To  send  back  as  if  by  a  rebound ;  to 
return  ;  as,  to  rebound  an  insult.  Obs.  or  R. 

2.  To  reecho  ;  to  reverberate.  Now  Rare. 

Silenus  sung  ;  the  vales  his  voice  rebound.  Dryden. 
re  bound'  (re-bound'),  n.  Act  of  rebounding  ;  resilience. 

Flew  .  .  .  back,  as  from  a  rock,  with  swift  rebound.  Dryden. 
re-bound'er  (-boun'der),  n.  One  that  rebounds;  specif., 
Gunlocks,  a  mechanism  to  cause  the  hammer  to  rebound  to 
half  cock  after  striking  the  cap  or  primer, 
re-bound'ing,  p.  pr.  <i-  vb.  n.  of  rebound. 
rebounding  hammer,  the  hammer  in  a  rebounding  lock.  —  r. 
lock,  a  gunlock  having  a  rebounder. 

II  re-bo'zo  (ra-bo'so ;  268),  n.  [Sp.  rebozo.']  A  kind  of 
mantilla  worn  by  women  over  the  head  and  shoulders,  and 
sometimes  over  part  of  the  face.  Mexico  &  Sp.  Amer. 
re  buff'  (re-biif'),n.  [OF.  rebufe ,  rebuffe ,  It.  ribuffo ,  akin 
to  ribuffare  to  repulse  ;  ri-  (L.  re-)  buffo  puff.  Cf.  buf¬ 
fet  a  blow,  buffoon.]  1.  A  curt  rejection  of  solicitation  ; 
a  brusque  refusal  to  meet  an  advance  or  offer  ;  a  snub. 

2.  A  repercussion,  or  beating  back. 

3.  Any  sharp  check  ;  a  repulse.  .  Dryden. 

re  buff'.  V.  t.  ;  re-buffed'  (re-bQft') ;  re-buff'ing.  [Cf. 

It.  ribuffare.  See  rebuff,  n.]  1.  To  administer  a  rebuff 

to  ;  to  refuse  or  repulse  curtly  ;  to  snub. 

2.  To  drive,  beat,  or  blow  back, 
re  build'  (re-blld'),  v.  t.  To  build  again,  as  something 
outworn  ;  to  construct  anew  ;  as,  to  rebuild  a  house,  a  wall, 
a  wharf,  or  a  city.  —  re  build'er  (-bil'der),  n. 
re-build'  (re-blld' ;  re'blld'),  n.  Act  of  rebuilding  ;  also, 
Chiefly  Cant ,  something  rebuilt,  as  an  engine. 


re  buke'  (re-buk'),  v.  t.  ;  re-buked'  (-bukt') ;  re-buk'ing 
(-buk'Tng).  [AF.  rebuker  to  check,  repel;  cf.  OF.  rebu- 
chier  (prob.)  to  exhaust,  bu(s)chier  to  strike  ;  or  OF.  rebou- 
chier ,  rebouquier  to  dull,  blunt,  F.  retoucher ;  of  uncert. 
orig.]  1.  To  curb  ;  to  turn  back  ;  to  repress  ;  restrain  ; 
also,  to  beat.  Obs. 

2.  To  check,  silence,  or  put  down,  with  reproof  ;  hence, 
to  reprehend  sharply  and  summarily  ;  to  chide  severely ; 
reprove ;  as,  to  rebuke  a  person  or  fault. 

Nor  to  rebuke  the  rich  offender  feared.  Dryden. 
Syn.  —  Chide^ check,  chasten,  silence.  See  reprove. 
re-buke' (re-buk'),  n.  1.  Disgrace;  reproach.  Obs. 

2.  A  sharp  reproof  ;  a  reprimand  ;  reprobation. 

For  thy  sake  I  have  suffered  rebuke.  Jer.  xv.  15. 
Why  bear  you  these  rebukes  and  answer  not  ?  Shak. 

3.  Check;  rebuff;  also,  a  blow.  Obs.  L'Estrange. 

to  be  without  rebuke,  to  be  blameless. 

re'bus  (re'bus),  n.  ;  pi.  rebuses  (-Sz  ;  -Tz  ;  151).  [L.  rebus 
by  things,  abl.  pi.  of  res  a  thing :  cf.  F.  rebus ,  in  OF.  ap¬ 
plied  to  certain  satirical  pieces  composed  in  Picardy.  Cf. 
real  actual.]  1.  A  mode  of  expressing  words  and  phrases 
by  pictures  of  objects  whose  names  resemble  those  words, 
or  the  syllables  of  which  they  are  composed  ;  enigmatical 
representation  of  words  by  figures ;  hence,  a  peculiar  form 
of  riddle  made  up  of  sqph  representations. 

2.  Her.  A  pictorial  suggestion  on  a  coat  of  arms  of  the 
name  of  the  person  to  whom  it  belongs.  See  canting  arms. 
re'bus.  v.  t.  ;  re'bused  (-bust)  ;  re'bus-ing.  To  mark  or 
indicate  by  a  rebus. 

He  [John  Morton]  had  a  fair  library  rebused  with  More  in 
text  and  Tun  under  it.  Fuller. 

re  but'  (re-bOt'),  v.  t. ;  re-bct'ted  ;  re-but'ting.  [OF.rc- 
bouter  to  repulse,  drive  back  ;  re- +  bouter  to  push,  thrust. 
See  4th  butt,  boutade.]  1.  To  revile  ;  reproach.  Obs. 

2.  To  drive  or  beat  back  ,  to  repulse.  Obs.  Spenser. 

3.  To  check  the  advance  or  acceptance  of ;  to  repel  ;  re¬ 
fute  ;  contradict. 

4.  Law.  To  contradict,  meet,  or  oppose  by  argument, 
plea,  or  countervailing  proof. 

re  but',  v.  i.  1.  To  retire  ;  recoil.  Obs.  Spenser. 

2.  Law.  To  make,  or  put  in,  an  answer  or  counter  proof, 
as  to  a  plaintiff’s  surrejoinder. 

3.  Curling.  To  play  forcefully  at  random  wheD  the  ice  is 
blocked  with  curling  stones,  in  hope  of  chance  advantage. 

re-but'tal  (-but'dl),  n.  Act  of  rebutting;  specif.,  Law , 

I  the  giving  of  evidence  in  a  suit  to  destroy  the  effect  of  evi- 
I  dence  introduced  by  the  other  side  in  the  same  suit. 

,  re-but'ter  (-er),  n.  [Properly  fr.  OF.  rebouter ,  inf.  as  n.  See 
rebut,  v.]  Law.  The  answer  of  a  defendant  in  matter  of 
fact  to  a  plaintiff’s  surrejoinder, 
re-but'ter,  n:  That  which  rebuts,  or  refutes. 

!  re-cal'ci-trance  (re-kjU'si-trans)  I  n.  [Cf.  F.  recalci- 
re-cal'ci-tran-cy  (-trSn-sT)  I  trance.]  State  of  being 
recalcitrant ;  obstinate  noncompliance.  Froude. 

re-cal'cl-trailt  (-trout),  a.  [L.  recalcitrant,  p.  pr.  of  re- 
calcitrare  to  kick  back  ;  re-  re-  -f-  calcitrare  to  kick,  fr.  calx 
heel :  cf.  F.  recalcitrant.  Cf.  inculcate.]  Kicking  back; 
recalcitrating  ;  hence,  showing  repugnance  or  opposition  ; 
refractory.  Thackeray. 

Syn.  —  See  obstinate. 

re-cal'ci-trate  (-trat),  v.  i .;  -trat'bd  (-trat'Sd); -trat'ing 
(-trat'Tng).  To  kick  backwards;  to  kick  against  anything; 
hence,  to  express  repugnance  or  opposition, 
re-cal'ci-trate,  v.  t.  To  kick  back,  lit.  or  fig.  ;  hence,  to 
reject,  or  spurn,  with  repugnance.  Rare. 
re-cal  ci-tra'tion(-tra'shun),7i.  A  kicking  back  or  against; 
opposition  ;  repugnance  ;  refractoriness, 
re  ca-lesce'  (re'ka-lgs'),  r.  i. ;  re'ca-lesced'  (-15st') ;  re'- 
ca-lesc'ino  (-ISs'Tng).  [L.  recalescere  to  grow  warm.] 
Physics.  To  show  recalescence. 

re'ca-les'cence  (-ens),  n.  Metal.  The  sudden  liberation 
of  heat  by  a  metal  when  cooling  through  a  certain  critical 
temperature,  as  iron  at  795°C.  Of.  decalescence.  —  re  ca- 
les'cent  (-ent),  a. 

re  call'  (re-kbl'),  V.  t.  ;  re-called'  (-k8ld') ;  re-call'ing. 

1.  To  call  back  :  to  summon  to  return  ;  to  cause  to  return 
by  calling  or  by  an  effort  ,  as,  to  recall  troops. 

If  Henry  were  recalled  to  life  again.  Shak. 

2.  To  call  back  to  mind  ;  to  revive  in  memory  ;  to  recol¬ 
lect  ;  remember ;  as,  to  recall  bygone  days. 

3.  To  renew  ;  revive  ;  restore  ;  as,  to  recall  peace. 

4.  To  revoke ;  annul ;  to  take  back  ;  withdraw  ;  as,  to  re¬ 
call  words,  a  decree,  a  move  at  chess. 

Passed  sentence  may  not  be  recall'd.  Shak. 

Syn.  —  Revoke,  retract,  withdraw.  See  remember. 
re  call',  n.  1.  A  calling  back  ;  a  summons  to  return. 

2.  Act  of  revoking,  annulling,  or  the  like.  “’Tis  done, 

and  since ’t  is  done,  ’t  is  past  recall .”  Dryden. 

3.  a  Mil.  A  call  on  the  trumpet,  bugle,  or  drum,  which 
calls  soldiers  back  to  the  ranks,  camp,  etc.  b  Nav.  A  sig¬ 
nal  calling  a  boat  or  vessel  back  to  a  ship  or  squadron. 

re  cant'  (re-k5nt'),  v.  t.  ;  re-cant'ed  ;  re-cant'ing.  [L.  re- 
cantare ,  recantatum ,  to  recall,  recant;  re-  re-  -f-  cantare 
to  sing,  to  sound.  See  chant.]  1.  To  withdraw  or  repu¬ 
diate  formally  and  publicly  (opinions  formerly  expressed); 
to  contradict,  as  a  former  declaration  ;  to  take  back  openly. 
2.  To  retract ;  recall;  also,  rarely,  to  abandon,  or  renounce. 
How  soon  .  .  .  ease  would  recant 
Vowa  inn.le  in  pain,  ns  violent  and  void  !  Hilton.  I 


3  To  sing  or  tell  again.  Obs. 

Syn.  —  Abjure,  retract,  repudiate,  revoke,  recall,  disavow, 
disown.  See  renounce. 

re  cant'  (r£-k2ut'),  v.  i.  To  retract  a  declaration,  etc., 
esp.  publicly. 

re  can  ta'tion  (re'kSn-ta'shihi),  n.  Act  of  recanting ;  a  re¬ 
traction  ;  as,  a  forced  recantation. 
re  ca-pit'u  late(-kd-plt[u-lat),r.  t.;  -lat'ed  (-lat'gd);  -lat'- 
ING(-Iat/Ing).  [L.  recupitulare ,  recapitulatum  ;  re-  re- 
capitulum  a  small  head,  chapter,  section.  See  capitu¬ 
late.]  To  repeat  or  restate  briefly,  as  the  principal 
points  in  a  discourse,  argument,  or  essay  ;  to  give  a  sum¬ 
mary  of  ;  to  relate  in  brief  ;  to  summarize, 
re  ca-pit'U  late,  v.  i.  To  sum  up,  or  enumerate  by  heads 
or  topics,  what  has  been  previously  said  ;  to  repeat  briefly, 
re  ca-pit  U  la'tion  (-la'shun),  n.  [L.  recapitulate :  cf.  F. 
recapitulation.]  1.  Act  of  recapitulating;  a  concise  sum¬ 
mary  of  principal  points,  facts,  or  the  like. 

2  Biol.  Repetition,  in  an  individual,  of  phylogenetic  de¬ 
velopment. 

recapitulation  theory  Biol.  The  theory  that  an  organ¬ 
ism  passes  through  successive  stages  resembling  the  series 
of  ancestral  types  from  which  it  has  descended,  the  ontog¬ 
eny  of  the  individual  being  a  recapitulation  of  the  phylog- 
eny  of  its  group.  The  theory  is  correct  to  a  limited  extent 
in  the  case  of  many  animals,  but  in  more  cases  the  devia¬ 
tions  from  it  due  to  adaptation  to  environment,  abbrevia¬ 
tion  of  the  course  of  development,  etc.,  are  too  many  to 
hermit  of  very  close  comparison  of  the  ontogeny  and  phy- 
ogeny. 

re  ca-pit'U  la  tive  (re'ka-pTtlu-la-tTv),  a.  Pertaining  to, 

or  of  the  nature  of,  recapitulation. 

re  ca  pit'U  la-to-ry  (ld-to-rT),  a.  Of  the  nature  of  a  re¬ 
capitulation  ;  containing  recapitulation, 
re-cap'per  (re-k5p'er),  n.  Firearms.  A  tool  for  applying 
a  fresh  percussion  cap  or  primer  to  a  cartridge  shell  or  case, 
re-cap'tion  (re-kSp'slw/n),  n.  Law.  Act  of  retaking,  as  of 
one  who  has  escaped  after  arrest ;  reprisal ;  the  peaceable 
retaking  of  one’s  own  goods,  chattels,  w  ife,  or  children, 
from  one  w  ho  has  taken  and  wrongfully  detains  them, 
re-cap'tor  (r£-kSp'tdr),  n.  One  who  recaptures;  one  who 
takes  a  prize  which  had  been  previously  taken, 
re-cap'ture  <-tur),  n.  1.  Act  of  retaking  or  recovering  by 
capture,  or  fact  of  being  so  retaken  ;  esp.,  the  retaking  of  a 
prize  or  goods.  In  general  recapture  devests  the  property 
acquired  in  captured  booty  or  prize.  Cf.  postliminium,  1. 
2  That  w  hich  is  recaptured  ;  a  prize  retaken, 
re  car'bu  rize  (re-kar'bu-riz),  v.  t.  To  carburize  again  ;  to 
restore  carbon  to.  See  Bessemer  process.  —  re-car  bu  rl* 
za'tion  (-rT-za'sh&u  ;  -ri-za'shftn),  n. 
re-car'bu-riz  er  (-riz'er),  ?i.  One  that  recarburizes;  spe¬ 
cif.,  a  reagent,  as  spiegeleisen,  used  in  recarburizing  iron, 
re  cast'  (re-kast'),  v.  t.  1.  To  throw  again.  Rare.  Florio. 

2  To  mold  or  cast  anew  ;  to  throw  into  a  new  form;  to  re¬ 
construct  ;  as,  to  recast  cannon  ;  to  recast  a  play. 

3  To  compute,  or  cast  up,  a  second  time. 

re-cast' (-k&st'^;  re'kast'),  n.  Act  or  instance  of  recasting; 
also,  the  product  of  recasting. 

re  cede'  (re-sed'),  v.  i. ;  re-ced'ed  (-sed'Sd);  re-ced'ing 
(-sed'Tng).  [L.  recedere ,  recessum  ;  re-  re-  -f-  cedere  to  go, 
to  go  along.  See  cede.]  1.  To  move  back  or  away;  to 
retreat;  withdraw  ;  depart;  retire. 

Tides  receding  from  the  insulted  shore.  Dryden. 

2.  To  depart  or  deviate  from  something,  as  an  authority, 
principle,  condition,  etc.  ;  also, to  differ,  or  vary.  Obs.  or  R. 

3.  To  withdraw  from  a  position  of  assenting,  asserting, 
being  bound,  or  the  like  ; — usually  with/roi/i  ;  as,  to  recede 
from  a  contract,  promise,  position,  demand,  or  the  like. 
Syn.  —  Retire,  retreat,  retrograde ;  withdraw,  desist. 

re  cede'  (re-sed'),  r.  t.  [re-  -j-  cede :  cf.  F.  redder.  Cf. 
recede,  v.  i\]  To  cede  back  ;  to  grant  or  yield  again  to  a 
former  possessor  ;  as,  to  recede  conquered  territory, 
re-ced'ence  (re-sed'ens),  n.  Act  of  receding  ;  recession, 
re  ced'er  (re-sed'er),  n.  One  that  recedes;  specif.,  a  de¬ 
vice  in  a  sawmill  to  recede  the  knees  of  the  head  blocks  a 
sufficient  distance  to  take  on  another  log  when  the  last 
board  of  the  previous  log  has  dropped, 
re  ceipt' (re-set'),  7i.  [ME.  recede ,  OF.  recete ,  recejde.  F. 
recede ,  fr.  L.  recipere ,  reception,  to  receive.  See  receive.] 

1.  A  formula  according  to  the  directions  of  which  things 
are  to  be  taken  or  combined,  or  some  effect  is  to  be  pro¬ 
duced  ;  a  recipe  ;  as,  a  receipt  for  making  sponge  cake  ;  — 
used  esp.  in  medicine  (now  rare)  and  cookery. 

She  nad  a  receipt  to  make  white  hair  black.  Sir  T.  Browne. 

2.  A  mixture  made  according  to  a  formula  ;  also,  pi.,  in¬ 
gredients  of  a  formulated  compound.  Obs. 

3.  That  w  hich  is  received  ;  that  which  comes  in,  in  dis¬ 
tinction  from  what  is  expended,  paid  out,  sent  away,  and 
the  like  ;  — usually  in  pi.  ;  as,  the  gross  receipts. 

4  Act  of  receiving  ;  reception  ;  also,  the  fact  of  being  re¬ 
ceived.  41  At  the  receipt  of  your  letter.”  Shak. 

6-  A  writing  acknowledging  the  taking  or  receiving  of 
goods  or  money  delivered  or  paid.  A  receipt,  even  a  re¬ 
ceipt  in  full,  is  merely  presumptive  evidence,  and  may  be 
disputed.  In  some  cases  by  statute  a  person  making  a 
payment  may  demand  a  receipt  as  a  condition  of  payment. 
6.  Reception  as  an  act  of  hospitality,  etc.  Obs. 

7-  Act  of  receiving  the  sacrament.  Obs. 

8  Place  of  receiving,  esp.  of  receiving  money.  Obs. or  Hist. 
A  man  .  .  .  sitting  at  the  receipt  of  custom.  Matt.  ix.  y. 


re-bel'lant,  n.  [Cf.  F.  rebe/tnnt, 
.  pr.,  or  L.  rebelling,  p.  pr.]  ffe- 
eili«us.  05.*.— n.  A  rebel.  Ob*. 
re-bel'ler,  n.  A  rebel.  Ob*,  or  R. 
re-bel'llon.  n.  [L.  rebellio.')  A 
rebel.  Obs. 

re-bel'low.  ».  Sr  t-  See  rf.-,  2. 
reb'el-ly  (rSb'rl-T),  a.  Rebel¬ 
lious.  Colloq.  [Obs.  I 

reb'el-ness.  n.  Rebelliousness.1 
rebelte,  »  [OF.  rebellete.]  Re¬ 
bellion.  Obs. 

re'be  love',  v.  f.,  re  te-mire',  r. 
r.,  re  bend',  v.  t.,  re-bend',  m, 
re-ben  e  dlc'tion.  re'be- 
siege'.  r.  /..  re  be  stow',  r 
rebe  stow'al.  n.,  re  be  take',  v. 
t  ,  re  be  wail'.  »•.  t..  re-bil'let. 
v.  t.,  re  birth',  re-bite',  v.  t. 
See  R  k-»  2. 

Reb'la  tha(r5b'l'7-tho’>  D.  Bib. 

re-bless'.  t.,  re-block'.  t., 
re-b.oom',  v.  re-blos'som.  > 
i.,  re  board'.  >\  t..  re-boll',  r.  t. 
Sr  i.,  re-boil 'er.  n.  See  re-,  2. 
re-boise'  (r?-boiz'),  »•.  t.  [F.  re - 
boiser ;  re-  re-  -+-  bois  wood. 


forest  ]To  reafforest.— re  boise'- 

ment  (  m^nt),  ». 
re  boke',  v.t.  [re--*-bnke,  var. 
ofbo/X:.]  To  belch.  Obs. 
rebon  -f  rebound. 
retook'  (re-bdbk'),  r.  t.  Sr  i., 
re-bore',  »\  t.,  re  bor'row.  »\  t.  Sc 
t.  See  p.e-,  2. 

re-bo'sa  (ra-bfi'sa).  re  bo's o 
(-so).  Vara,  of  re  bozo. 
re-bot'tle.  r.  t  See  re-,  2. 
reboudrye.  ^  ribaldry. 
reb  ounce',  r.  t.  Sr  *.  See  re-,  2. 
re-bound'a  ble.  a  That  can 
rebound  or  be  rebounded, 
rebours.  n.  [F.]  Perverse.  Oh*.— 
at  rebours.  on  the  wrong  side  ; 
in  the  wrnng  way.  Obs. 
rebout,  REBUT, 
rebowne.  +  rebound. 
rebowte  4*  rebut. 
re-trace',  r.  t.,  re  branch'.  t\ 
re-breathe',  r.  t..  re-breed',  v.  t., 
re-brew',  r.  f ..  re-bribe',  V.  r..  re¬ 
bring'.  v.  t .,  re-brlng'er.  n..  re- 
bub'ole.  v.  i.,  re-buck'le.  v.  t. 
See  re*,  2. 


re-buck'.  +  rebuke 

re-bu'eous.  a.  Rebukine.  Ohs 
re-bud',  v.  *.,  re-buf'fet,  v.  t. 
See  ice-.  2 

re  buk'a-ble.  re-buke 'a-ble  (r?- 
bQk'a-b’l).  a.  See -able. 
re-buke 'ful.  a.  See  -ful.  —  re¬ 
buke 'fully.  adv  -  re-buke'ful- 
ness.  ». 

re-buk 'er  (rf-bQk'5r),  n.  One 
that  rebukes.  [p.  pr.  | 

re  buk'ing  ly.o^r  of  rebuking. \ 
re  bulk',  r.  t.  See  re-,  2. 
re  bul-li'tion  f  re'bil-lTsh'un).  n. 
[L.  rebull  ire  to  bubble  un  See 
re-  :  boil,  r.]  Act  of  boiling 
up  or  effervescing  again.  Obs. 
re-bunch',  p.  re-buoy',  v.  t., 
re-buoy'age.  /».,  re-bur'den.  v.  t. 
See  re-.  2. 

re-bur 'geon.  v.f.Srt.  [F.  rebour- 
geonner.]  To  bud  again.  Obs. 
reburs.  +  rebours.  (05s.| 
re-burse',  »*.  t.  To  reimburse.  I 
re-bur'y(re-b?r'I),  v.t.,  re-bush' 
( re-hoftsh'),  v.  t.  See  re-.  2. 
re-bute'  ( rS-but').  Scot,  or  Dial. 


j  Eng.  a  Rebuke.  Ohs.  b  Repulse, 
re-but'ment.  n.  See  ment. 
rebut'ta-ble  (rf-bflt'o-b’l),  a. 
Capable  of  being  rebutted, 
rebutte  re  but.  lSeeKE-,2.| 
re-but'ton,  v.  t..  re  buy',  v.  /.| 
rec.  Abbr.  Receipt :  recipe  ; 
!  record  :  recorded  :  recorder, 
re-ca'ble.  r.  t.  See  re-.  2. 
re-ca'den-cy  (rP-ka'd^n-sT).  n. 
[LL.  recadere  to  fall  back.]  Re¬ 
lapse.  Rare 

1  re-ca'do  (ril-kii'do  :  146).  v. ; 
pt  -i>os  ( -dos ).  [Sp.  orPg.]  1.  A 
complimentary  message  :  a  gift. 
Obs.  [ Amer  I 

2.  A  kind  of  saddle.  South \ 
re-cal'.  Var.  of  recall. 
re-cal  ci-na'tion.  n..  re-cal 'cine. 
v.t.  See  re-.  2.  [recalcitrant.  I 
re  cal'ci  trant.  n.  One  that  is| 
re-cal 'cu-late.  r.  t.  S»*e  he-,  2. 
re-cal'e  fy.  v.t.  [Cf.L.reoo/e- 
fucere.]  1  o  make  hot  again.  Ohs. 
re-cal  1-bra'tion.  n..  re-calk', 
v.  t..  re-call',  >•.  t.  Sr  i.  See  re-.  2. 
re  call'a-blo  (-d-b’l),  a.  Capable 


of  being  recalled, 
re-call 'ment.  n.  Recall.  Rare. 
re-cam'er-a.  n.  [It  recatn era. or 
Sp  reedmara.)  Retiring  room. 
Obs.  (*’-ns'.  ti.  See  RK*,2  I 

re  c&n-deB'cence  (re'k^n-dfs'-l 
re-cant'er.  u.  One  that  recants, 
re-cant'ing-ly,  adv.  of  recant¬ 
ing.  p  pr. 

re-cap',  v  t.  Sc  i.«  re  ca-pac'i- 
tate.  v.  t.  See  re-.  2. 
re-cap 'i-tle.  v  t  [Cf  OF.  reca- 
pitler .]  To  recapitulate.  Obs. 
re  ca  pit  u-la'tion-ist.  n.  Evo¬ 
lution.  One  who  believes  in  the 
recapitulation  theory, 
re  ca-pit'u-la  tor  (re'kd-pTPp- 
15  tPr),  n  One  that  recapitu¬ 
lates.  Rare. 

recapitule.  v.  t.  [Cf.  F.  rScapi- 
tulrr.]  To  recapitulate.  Obs.  — 
re  ca-pit 'u-ler,  n.  Obs. 
re-cap'ture.  »•.  t.,  re  cap'tur  er, 

n.  See  re-,  2. 

re-car'ton.  re  car'bon-ize.  v.  t.. 
To  recarburize.  —  re-car  bon-i- 
za'tion.  n.—  re-car' bon -iz  er,  n. 


re  car'nl-fy.  »•.  t.  ( Obs.).  re-car'- 
riage.  n..re-car'ri-er. re  car'- 
ry.  v.  t..  re-cart',  u.  t..  re-cash', 
r.  t..  re-cas'ket,  r.  t  See  re-,  2. 
re-cast'er.  n.  One  who  recasts, 
re  cast'ing.  p.  pr.  Sc  vb.  n.  of  re¬ 
cast. 

re-catch',  r.  t.  See  re-,  2. 
recau'do.  REC  a  DO. 

re  cau-les'cence  ( re'kft-lSs'fti*), 
n.  [See  re-;  caulescent.]  Bot. 
Ad  nation  of  a  leaf  or  its  petiole 
to  a  branch.  Rare. 
recche.  «*•  reach,  reck,  retch. 
recche.  r.  t.  [AS.  reccean.]  To 
tell  ;  explain,  Ohs.  —  v.i.  To 
go  ;  pursue  one’s  way.  Obs. 
reccheles.  etc.  +  reckless, etc. 
reed.  Abbr.  Received, 
recead.  recede. 
re-ceave'.  receive. 
recede',  v.  t.  To  retract  ;  also, 
to  move  back  or  away.  Rare. 
re  ced'ent  (rP-sed'ent),  a.  Re¬ 
trocedent. 

re-ceipt'.  v.  t.  [OF.  receter.)  To 
receive  ;  —  said  esp.  of  harbor 


ale,  senate,  c&re,  Am,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofa;  eve,  Svent,  €nd,  recent,  maker;  Ice,  Ill;  old,  6bey,  orb,  6dd,  sSft,  connect ;  use,  unite,  fim,  up,  circus,  meniij 

B  Foreign  Word.  +  Obsolete  Variant  or.  +  combined  with.  =  eQuals. 


RECEIPT 


1781 


RECIDIVITY 


0.  A  receptacle,  as  a  basin  or  reservoir,  or  a  place  for  re¬ 
ception  of  persons,  as  for  refuge.  Obs . 

10  Hunting.  A  place  of  waiting  with  fresh  dogs  to  attack 
the  game,  or  the  persons  and  dogs  in  waiting.  Obs. 

11.  Capacity  for  receiving  or  containing.  Obs. 

Syn.  —  Receipt,  recipe.  Receipt  (in  the  sense  of  a  formu¬ 
la  of  ingredients  or  of  directions  regarding  their  mixture) 
applies  esp.  to  cookery,  recipe,  in  strict  usage,  to  medicine; 
as,  “  a  receipt  to  make  apple  dumplings  ”  ( Gray) ;  “  a  dose 
forevery  disease,  in  .  .  .  tedious  recipes  ”  (Bp.  Hall).  But 
recipe  is  often  used  in  the  sense  of  receipt.  See  reception. 
receipt'  (re-set'),  V.l. ;  -ceipt'ed  ;  -ceipt'ing.  a  To  give  a  re¬ 
ceipt  for.  U.  S.  b  To  put  a  receipt  on  ;  as,  to  receipt  a  bill, 
re  ceipt',  V.  i.  To  give  a  receipt,  as  for  money.  U.  S. 
re-ceipt'or  (re-set'tfr),  n.  One  who  receipts  ;  specif.,  Law , 
one  who  receipts  as  bailee  for  property  taken  by  the  sheriff, 
re-ceiv'a  ble  (re-sev'a-b’l),  a.  [Cf.  F.  recevabte .]  1.  Ca¬ 
pable  of  being,  or  that  must  be,  received. 

2.  Such  that  payment  should  be  had  ;  as,  bills  receivable. 

3.  Able  to  receive  ;  receptive.  Now  Rare. 

—  re-ceiv  a-bil'i-ty  (-bll'T-tT),  re  ceiv'a  ble  ness,  n. 
re-ceive'  (re-sev'),  v.  t.  ;  re  ceived'  (-sevd') ;  re-ceiv'ino 
(-sev'Ing).  [OF.  receivre,  later  recevoir ,  F.  recevoir,  fr. 
L.  recipere  ;  re-  re-  -f-  capere  to  take,  seize.  See  capacious  ; 
cf.  receipt,  reception,  recipe.]  1.  To  take,  as  something 
that  is  offered,  given,  committed,  sent,  paid,  or  the  like ; 
to  accept ;  as,  to  receive  payment,  a  gift,  a  letter,  homage. 

2.  To  gain  the  knowledge  of  from  some  communication  ; 
as,  to  receive  news  or  a  warning ;  also,  Now  Rare ,  to  take 
into  the  mind  with  assent ;  to  accept  as  true,  valid,  or  the 
like  ;  to  believe  ;  of  a  custom  or  practice,  to  adopt  or  fol¬ 
low  ;  hence,  to  apprehend  ;  learn  ;  comprehend. 

Our  hearts  receive  your  warnings.  Shak, 

The  idea  of  solidity  we  receive  by  our  touch.  Locke. 
Many  other  things  there  be  which  they  have  received  to  hold, 
as  the  washing  of  cups,  and  pots.  Mark  vii.  4. 

3.  To  give  (one)  admittance;  to  permit  to  enter,  as  into 
one’s  house,  presence,  company,  and  the  like  ;  as,  to  re- 
ceive  a  lodger,  visitor,  ambassador,  messenger,  etc.;  hence, 
to  recognize  the  presence  of  ;  to  greet ;  as,  to  receive  an 
actor  or  speaker  with  applause  or  with  hisses. 

4.  To  admit  or  accept  in  some  character  or  capacity  ;  as, 
to  receive  one  as  guide  or  servant.  Now  Rare. 

6.  To  admit ;  to  take  in  ;  hence,  to  have  capacity  for  ;  to 
hold ;  contain. 

For  fear  of  opening  my  lips  and  receiving  the  had  air.  Shak 
The  brazen  altar  that  was  before  the  Lord  was  too  little  to 
receive  the  burnt  offerings.  1  Kings  viii.  f>4. 

6.  To  come  into  possession  of,  get,  acquire, or  the  like,  from 
any  source  outside  of  one’s  self  or  itself,  without  direct 
effort ;  hence,  to  experience  ;  to  be  subjected  to ;  to  un¬ 
dergo  ;  as,  to  receive  sympathy,  blessings,  pain,  instruc¬ 
tion;  the  earth  receives  the  rain;  to  receiver  mortal  wound; 
to  receive  a  summons  or  sentence. 

7.  To  allow,  or  undergo,  the  imposition,  impact,  or  the 
like,  of ;  to  support,  catch,  bear,  or  the  like  ;  to  take,  as 
an  impression,  puncture,  or  the  like ;  as,  to  receive  an 
enemy’s  charge  ;  a  mirror  receives  and  reflects  rays  ;  to 
receive  a  weight  on  one’s  back,  a  blow  on  one’s  shield. 

Ilis  tenderer  cheek  receives  her  soft  hand’s  print.  Shak. 

8.  To  take  from  a  thief,  as  goods  known  to  be  stolen. 
Syn.  —  See  take. 

received  text.  See  text,  n.,  2. 

receive'  (re-6ev')t  v.  i.  1.  To  be  a  recipient;  to  get;  ac¬ 
cept;  admit. 

It  is  more  blessed  to  give  than  to  receive.  Acts  xx.  35 
2.  a  To  receive  the  sacrament,  b  To  receive  visitors  ;  to 
be  at  home  to  receive  calls ;  as,  she  receives  on  Tuesdays, 
re  celv'er  (re-sev'er),  n.  [Cf.  F.  receveui .]  1.  One  who 

takes  or  receives  in  any  manner. 

2.  One  who  receives  on  behalf  of  others  :  a  A  person  ap¬ 
pointed  to  receive  money  due ;  a  treasurer,  b  Law.  A 
person  appointed,  ordinarily  by  a  court  of  equity  jurisdic¬ 
tion,  to  receive,  and  hold  in  trust,  money  or  other  prop¬ 
erty  which  is  the  subject  of  litigation,  pending  the  suit, 
as  in  case  of  a  person  incompetent  to  manage  his  property, 
or  of  the  dissolution  and  winding  up  of  a  partnership  or  a 
corporation,  etc.  The  receiver  is  an  officer  of  the  court, 
and  the  property  held  as  such  by  him  is  not  subject  to  proc¬ 
ess  other  than  in  the  case  itself.  He  often  obtains  authority 
to  continue  and  manage  the  business  as  a  going  concern. 

3.  One  who  takes  or  buys  stolen  goods  from  a  thief,  know¬ 
ing  them  to  be  stolen. 

4.  That  which  receives;  a  receptacle  ;  specif.  :  a  Cheyi. 
(1)  A  vessel  connected  with  a  retort,  or  the  like,  to  receive 
and  condense  the  product  of  distillation  ;  a  matrass.  See 
retort,  I/lust.  (2)  A  vessel  to  receive  and  contain  gases, 
b  The  glass  vessel  or  bell  jar  of  an  air  pump.  See  air 
pump,  Tllust.  c  Steam  Engine.  (1)  A  vessel  in  an  expan¬ 
sion  engine  whose  pistons  are  not  in  phase,  for  receiving 
the  exhaust  steam  from  any  cylinder  for  distribution  to 
another  working  at  a  lower  pressure.  (2)  A  vessel  for  receiv¬ 
ing  steam  from  a  boiler,  and  supplying  it  dry  to  an  engine, 
d  That  portion  of  a  telegraphic  or  telephonic  apparatus 
by  which  the  electric  currents  or  waves  are  converted  into 
visible  or  audible  signals,  e  Ordnance  In  a  breech  mech¬ 
anism,  the  frame  or  main  body  of  the  lock.  Rare,  t  Fire¬ 
arms.  In  portable  breech-loading  firearms,  the  steel  frame 
screwed  to  the  breech  end  of  the  barrel,  which  receives 
the  bolt  or  block,  gives  means  of  securing  for  firing,  facili¬ 
tates  loading,  and  holds  the  ejector,  cut-off,  etc. 
receiver  of  wreck,  a  wreck  master. 


re-ceiv'er-gen'er-al,  n.  One  in  charge  of  receipts  in 
general. 

re-ceiv'er’s  cer  tifi  cate  (re-sev'erz).  An  acknowledg¬ 
ment  of  indebtedness  made  by  a  receiver  under  order  of 
court  to  obtain  funds  for  the  preservation  of  the  assets 
held  by  him,  as  for  operating  a  railroad.  Receiver’s  cer¬ 
tificates  are  ordinarily  a  first  lien  on  the  assets,  prior  to 
that  of  bonds  or  other  securities, 
re  ceiving  (-In g),p.pr.&  vb.n.  of  RECEIVE.—  receiving  note. 
Com.  See  shipping  note.  —  r.  order, Eng. Laic, an  order  made 
by  the  bankruptcy  court  appointing  a  receiver  for  the  bank¬ 
rupt’s  estate.— r.  ship,  a  ship,  usually  moored  at  a  navy  yard 
and  unfit  for  sea,  on  board  of  which  newly  recruited  sail¬ 
ors  are  received,  and  kept  for  instruction  or  till  drafted  for 
service.  —  r.  tubes  (of  kidney).  =  collecting  tubules. 
re'cen-cy  (re's£u-sl),  n.  [Cf.  LL.  recentia ,  fr.  L.  recens. 
See  recent.]  State  or  quality  of  being  recent;  newness; 
late  origin  ;  as,  the  recency  of  a  transaction, 
re-cense'  (re-sgns') ,  v.  t.  [L.  recensere  ;  re-  again  -f-  censer e 
to  value,  estimate :  cf.  F.  recenser.']  To  review' ;  revise 
(now,  specif.,  a  text). 

re  ceii'sion  (re-s6n'shwn),  n.  [L.  recensio :  cf.  F.  recen¬ 
sion.]  1.  Act  of  reviewing  or  revising;  review';  exami¬ 
nation  ;  enumeration.  Now  Rare. 

2.  Specif.  :  a  The  review  of  a  text  (as  of  an  ancient  au¬ 
thor)  by  an  editor  ;  critical  revisal  and  establishment, 
b  The  result  of  such  work  ;  a  text  60  established. 

—  re-cen'sion  1st,  re-cen'sor  (-sdr),  n. 
re'cent  (re'sent),  a.  [L.  recens ,  -entis :  cf.  F.  rScenl.] 

1.  Of  late  origin,  existence,  or  occurrence  ;  not  of  remote 
date,  antiquated  style,  or  the  like  ;  not  already  known, 
familiar,  worn  out,  etc. ;  fresh  ;  modern  ;  as,  recent  new’s. 

The  ancients  were  of  opinion,  that  a  considerable  portion  of 
that  country  [Egypt]  was  recent  Woodward. 

2.  [cap.]  Geol.  Pertaining  to  or  designating  the  present 
or  existing  period,  which  is  dated  from  the  close  of  the 
Pleistocene  or  Glacial  period.  The  Recent  period  has  been 
also  called  the  Alluvial ,  Diluvial ,  or  Human  period. 

Syn.  —  See  new. 

re'cept  (re'sgpt),  n.  [L.  receptum ,  neut.  p.  p.  of  recipere  ; 
cf.  concept,  percept.  See  receive.]  Psychol.  A  mental 
image  or  idea  formed  by  successive  percepts  of  the  same 
or  like  objects,  and  thus  accentuating  their  common  char¬ 
acters  ;  a  generic  image. 

re-cep'ta-cle  (re-s6p'td-k’l  ;  formerly  res'gp-ta-k’l  or  rSs'- 
Sp-t5k'’l,  as  in  Milton  and  Dryden),  n.  [L.  receptaculum , 
fr.  receptare ,  v.  intens.  fr.  recipere  to  receive  .*  cf .  F.  re¬ 
ceptacle.  See  receive.]  1.  That  which  serves,  or  is  used, 
for  receiving  and  containing  something  ;  a  repository. 

O  sacred  receptacle  of  my  joys  !  Shak. 

2.  Bot.  a  =  torus,  b  An  intercellular  cavity  containing 
oil,  resin,  or  other  secretion  products,  c  In  cryptogamous 
plants,  any  outgrowth  of  tissue  or  modified  branch  bear¬ 
ing  sporangia.  Thus  in  certain  seaweeds  (as  Fucus)  the 
receptacles  are  the  swollen  tips  of  the  thallus  branches  ;  in 
fungi,  the  envelopes  of  the  fructification,  w'hatever  their 
form;  in  liverworts,  the  umbrellalike  outgrowths  of  the 
thallus,  bearing  sexual  organs ;  in  ferns,  the  placenta. 

rec  ep-tac'u  lar  (rSs'Sp-tSk'u-lar  ;  re'sSp- ;  277),  a.  Bot. 

Pertaining  to  the  receptacle,  or  growing  on  it. 
rec'ep-tac'u-lum  (-lfim),  n.  ;  L.  pi.  -ula  (-Id).  [L.]  A nat. 
&  Bot.  A  receptacle.  —  II  re'cep-ta'cnlum  chy'li  (rgs  gp-tSk'- 
u-lQm  ki'll),  Anat.,  the  dilated  lower  part  of  the  thoracic 
duct,  situated  in  front  of  the  first  and  second  lumbar  verte¬ 
brae.—  ||  r.  se'ml-nis  (sSm'T-nls),  Zool. ,  a  receptacle  or  sac 
connected  with  the  female  reproductive  organs  of  many 
animals,  in  which  semen  is  received. 

re-cep'ti-ble  (re-sep'tT-b’l),  a.  [L.  recept  ibilis.]  Such  as 
may  be  received  ;  receivable;  also,  capable  of  receiving.  — 
re-cep  ti  bil'i  ty  (  btl'T-tT),  n. 

re  cep'tion  (-shun),  n.  [F.  reception ,  L.  receptio,  fr.  reci¬ 
pere,  -cepium.  See  receive.]  1.  Aslrol.  Interchange  of  the 
dignities  of  two  planets  in  each  other’s  house  or  exaltation. 
2  Act  of  receiving,  or  6tate  of  being  received  ;  receipt ; 
admission  ;  as,  the  reception  of  food  into  the  stomach  ;  the 
reception  of  a  letter,  of  sensation  or  ideas,  of  evidence. 

3.  Act  or  manner  of  receiving,  esp.  visitors;  entertain¬ 
ment  ;  an  occasion  or  ceremony  of  receiving  guests. 

What  reception  a  poem  may  find.  Goldsmith. 
4-  Acceptance,  as  of  an  opinion  or  doctrine  ;  specif.,  the 
adoption,  without  essential  changes,  of  an  alien  system 
or  rule  of  law. 

The  modern  historian  of  Germany  will  apeak  of  “the  Recej> - 
tion  "  (that  is,  the  reception  of  Roman  law),  as  no  less  important 
than  the  Renaissance  and  Reformation  with  which  it  is  inti¬ 
mately  connected.  Encyr.  licit. 

Philosophers  who  have  quitted  the  popular  doctrines  of  their 
countries  have  fallen  into  aa  extravagant  opinions  aa  even  com¬ 
mon  reception  countenanced.  Locke. 

5.  Ability  to  receive  ;  capacity.  Obs. 

6  A  place  or  thing  for  receiving.  Obs. 

7 •  A  retaking  ;  a  recovery.  Obs.  Bacon. 

Sy n .—  R  eception,  receipt.  Reception  denotes  the  act,  proc 
ess,  or  fashion  of  receiving  ;  receipt  denotes  esp.  the  fact 
of  being  received  ;  as,  his  reception  of  your  letter  surprised 
me  ;  to  acknowledge  receipt  of  a  letter  ;  the  house  is  ready 
for  the  reception  (not  receipt)  of  its  occupants  See  receipt. 
re  cep'tive  (-tTv),  a.  [Cf.  F.  reeeptif.  See  receive.]  Hav¬ 
ing  the  quality  of  receiving  ;  able  or  inclined  to  take  in, 
absorb,  hold,  or  contain  ;  as,  a  receptive  mind. 

Imaginary  apace  ia  receptive  of  all  bodies.  Glanvill. 
receptive  spot.  Bot.,  the  light-colored  spot  in  an  egg  or 
oosphere  at  which  the  male  gamete  or  sperm  enters, 
re'cep-tiv'i-ty  (re's?p-tTv'T-ti  ;  rSs'Sp-),  n.  State  or  qual¬ 
ity  of  being  receptive  ;  specif.,  Kantianism,  the  power  or 
capacity  of  receiving  impressions  ;  sensibility. 


re  cep'tor  (re-sgp't£r),  n.  [L.,  a  receiver  :  cf.  OF.  rece(p)- 
teur .]  A  receiver;  as:  a  =  receiver,  3.  b  Telephony.  A 
receiver,  c  Wireless  Teleg.  The  entire  receiving  apparatus, 
d  A  kind  of  basin  to  receive  the  water  of  a  shower  bath. 
Trade  Cant,  e  Physiol.  Chem.  See  side-chain  theory. 
re-cep'tu-al  (-^u-dl),  a.  [Cf.  recept.]  1.  Receptive. 

2.  Of  the  nature  of,  or  pertaining  to,  recepts. 
re  cer  ce  16',  re-cer'ce-16e'  (re-sfir'se-la'),  a.  [OF.  recer- 
cele ,  p.  p.,  curled,  curly.]  Her.  With  ends  divided  and 
curling  back  on  each  side  like  rams’  horns  ;  — said  of  a  cross, 
re  cess'  (re-sSs';  in  recent  use  also  re'sSs;  cf.  access),  n. 
[L.  recessus ,  fr.  recedere,  recessuni.  See  recede.]  1.  A 
withdrawing  or  retiring  ;  retreat  ;  retirement.  Obs.  South. 
My  recess  hath  given  them  confidence  Eikon  Basilike. 

2.  State  of  being  witlid  lawn  ;  seclusion;  privacy.  Obs. 

Good  verse  recess  and  solitude  requires.  Dryden. 

3.  Remission  or  suspension  of  business  or  procedure  for  a 
comparatively  short  time  ;  a  short  intermission,  as  of  a 
legislative  body,  court,  or  school. 

The  recess  of  .  .  Parliament  lasted  six  weeks.  Macaulay. 

4.  A  place  of  retirement,  retreat,  secrecy,  or  seclusion. 

6.  Secret  or  abstruse  part;  as,  the  difficulties  and  recesses 
of  science.  1.  Watts. 

6.  A  receding,  or  going  back  ;  recession,  as  of  the  tides. 

7.  A  space  formed  by  an  indentation,  cleft,  or  the  like,  in 
a  straight  line  or  in  a  surface  bounded  by  a  line  conceived 
of  as  straight ;  as,  a  recess  in  a  coast  liue ;  6pecif.,  in  a 
room,  an  alcove,  niche,  or  the  like. 

8  Bot.  <t*  Anat.  A  cleft  or  sinus 

9.  [G.]  A  decree  or  ordinance  of  the  German  Imperial 
Diet  or  of  the  Diet  of  the  Hanseatic  League  ;  as,  the 
Lubeck  recess  of  1014,  which  became  the  maritime  law  of  all 
the  cities  of  the  League.  Hist. 

re-cess'  (re-sSs'),  v.  t. ;  re-cessed'  (-s£st') ;  re-cess'ing. 

1.  To  put  into  a  recess ;  to  set  back  or  to  seclude  ;  retire  ; 
as,  recessed  from  society ;  to  recess  a  house  from  the  road. 

2.  To  make  a  recess  in  ;  as,  to  recess  a  wall. 

recessed  arch.  Arch.,  one  of  a  series  of  arches  one  within 
another  to  correspond  with  splayed  jambs  of  a  doorway, 
re-ces'sion  (re-sSsh'un),  n.  [L.  recessio,  fr.  recedere,  re¬ 
cessuni.  See  recede.]  Act,  fact,  or  appearance  of  reced¬ 
ing  or  retiring ;  withdrawal.  “  The  recession  of  the  dome 
ol  St.  Peter’s.”  Ruskin. 

Mercy  may  rejoice  upon  the  recessions  of  justice.  Jer.  Taylor. 
re-ces'sion,  n.  [re-  +  cession.]  Act  of  ceding  back  ;  res¬ 
toration  ;  as,  the  recession  of  conquered  territory, 
re-ces'sion-al  (-al),  a.  1.  Of  or  pert,  to  recession. 

2.  Pertaining  to,  or  done  in,  a  recess,  or  interval, 
recessional  hymn,  a  hymn  sung  during  the  recession  of  the 
clergy  and  choir  from  the  chancel  to  the  robing  room, 
re-ces'sion-al,  n.  A  recessional  hymn, 
re  ces'sive  (re-s5s'Tv),  a.  Tending  to  go  back  ;  receding, 
recessive  accent,  Phon .,  accent,  or  stress,  thrown  back 
toward  or  to  the  first  syllable  of  a  word.  —  r.  character, 
Bio!.,  a  character  possessed  by  one  of  the  parents  of  a  hy¬ 
brid,  which  may  not  appear  in  the  hybrid,  but  is  latently 
present  and  capable  of  oeing  transmitted  to  its  descen¬ 
dants;— opposed  to  dominant  character.  See  Mendel’s  law. 
re-ces'slve,  n.  Biol.  A  recessive  character  which  disap¬ 
pears  in  certain  crosses;  also,  an  individual  exhibiting  it. 
Rech'ab-ite  (rgk'a-bit),  n.  [L.  Rechabita.]  Jewish  Hist. 
One  of  the  descendants  of  Jonadab,  son  of  Rechab,  all  of 
whom  by  Jonadab’s  injunction  abstained  from  living  in 
houses,  from  using  intoxicating  drinks,  and  from  planting 
the  vine.  Jer.  xxxv.  2-19.  Hence  :  a  An  abstainer  from 
alcoholic  liquors  ,  specif.,  one  of  a  society  of  such  abstain¬ 
ers,  the  Independent  Order  of  Recliabites,  founded  in  1836. 
b  One  who  lives  in  tents.  —  Rech'ab-it-ism  (-bit-Tz’m),  n. 
re-charge'  (re-charj'),  v.  t.  A  i.  [re-  -f-  charge :  cf.  F. 
recharger.]  1.  To  supply  with  a  new  charge  ;  to  reload. 

2.  To  charge,  or  accuse,  in  return. 

3.  To  attack  again  ;  to  attack  anew.  Di'yden. 

re-charge',  n.  Act  of  recharging  ;  also,  a  new  charge,  or 

load  ;  act  of  renewing  the  charge, 
re-char'ter  (re-char'ter),  n.  A  second  or  renewed  charter, 
re-char'ter,  v.  t.  To  charter  again  or  anew. 

II  r6  chauf  l6'  (ra'sho'fa'),  n.  ;  pi.  rechauffes  (-fa').  [F., 
orig.  p.  p.  of  rechaujfer  to  warm  over.  See  chafe,  v.  /.] 
A  dish  of  food  that  has  been  wanned  again  ;  hence,  fig., 
something  made  up  from  old  material ;  a  rehash. 

It  is  merely  a  rCchaufi^  of  ancient  philosophies  F  IV.  H.  Myers. 
re-cheat',  v.  i.  [ME.  rechaten,  OF.  rachater ,  racheter,  to 
rally,  assemble.]  To  blow  the  recheat.  Obs.  or  Archaic. 
re-cheat'  (re-chet'),  n.  [ME.  rechute.  See  recheat,  t\] 
Hunting.  A  strain  on  the  horn  to  call  together  the  hounds ; 
also,  the  act  of  so  calling  the  hounds.  Obs.  or  Archaic. 

||  re-cher  che'ire-shSr'sha'),  a.  [F.  Cf.  research.]  Sought 
out  with  care ;  choice ;  hence,  of  rare  quality,  elegance, 
or  attractiveness ,  peculiar  and  refined  in  kind. 
re-Cid'i-vate  (re-sTd'T-vat),  r  i.  [LL.  recidivare.  SeeRE- 
cidivous.]  To  fall  back  ;  to  relapse.  Rare. 
re-cid  1-va'tion  (-va'shwu),  ??.  [LL.  recidivatio.]  1.  A  fall¬ 
ing  back  ;  a  backsliding ;  apostasy;  relapse.  Obs. 

2.  Criminol.  =  recidivism. 

re-cid'i-vism  (re-sTd'T-vTz’m),  n.  State  or  quality  of  being 
recidivous ;  relapse,  specif.,  Criminol.,  a  falling  back  or 
relapse  into  prior  criminal  habits,  esp.  after  punishment, 
re-cid'i-vist  (-vlst),  n.  One  who  is  recidivous  or  has  been 
guilty  of  recidivism  ;  an  incorrigible  criminal.  — re-Cid'l- 
vis'tic  (-vTs'tTk),  a. 

re-cid'i-vous  (-vfis),  a.  [L.  recidivus ,  fr.  recidere  to  fall 
back.]  Tending  or  liable  to  fall  back  or  relapse. 


mg  criminals.  —  re  celpt'er,  n. 
—*re  ceipt'ment,  n.  All  Ohs. 
re-ceipt'a-ble.  a.  See -able. 
re-ceipt'less.  a.  See  -less. 
re-celt'.  Receipt.  Ref.  Sp. 
recelte.  +  receipt,  recite. 
re-cetv'.  re-celv'a-bl  Receive  ; 
receivable.  Ref.  Sp. 
re-ceiv'al,  n.  Act  of  receiving  ; 
receipt,  j Vow  Rare 
re-celvd'.  Received.  Ref.  Sp. 
re-ceiv'ed-ness.  n.  State  or  qual¬ 
ity  of  being  received,  accepted, 
or  current.  Rare. 
re-ceiv 'er,  n.  A  bow  made  on 
receivin';  something.  Obs. 
ra-ceiv'er  ship,  n.  See -ship. 
re^cel'e-brate.  v.  7.. re  eel  e- bra' 
tlon.  r/..  re  ce-ment',  ?\  t.,  re- 
cem  en  ta'tion,  u.  See  re-,  2. 
re-cen'sure.  r  t.  See  re-,  2. 
re-cen'sure.  n.  A  censure  in  re¬ 
turn.  [RE-,2.  | 

re-cen'ter,  re-cen'tre.  v.  t.  See| 


re'cent-ly,  adv.  of  recent. 
re'cent  ness.  See -ness. 
re  cept  '.  Obs.  or  Scot.  var.  of 

RESET.  [=  RECEIPT.  Oh  S.  I 

re-cept'.  n.  3r  r.  [See  receipt.]  | 
re-cep'ta-ble,  n.  [OF.J  A  recep¬ 
tacle.  Obs. 

Re  cep-tac'u-lit'i-d®  (re'sPp- 
tak'tl-lTt't-de ),  n.  ///.  (XL.,  fr 
L.  receptaculum  receptacle.] 
Paleon.  A  family  regarded  as 
hexactinellid  sponges,  found  in 
Silurian  and  Devonian  rocks 
T  h  ey  are  c  u  p-sh  a  ped  o  r  py  ri  f  nrm , 
and  the  surface  is  covered  with 
lozenge-shaped  plates  formed 
bv  the  expanded  ends  of  spic¬ 
ules.  The  tvpe  genus  is  Re  cep- 
tac  u-H'tea  (-lT'tez).  —  re  cep- 
tac'u-lite  (-tflk'n-Ut).  v.-re- 
cep  tac  u  li'ttd  (-11'tTd),  ». - 
re  cep-tac  u-li'toid  (-toid).  a. 
re-cep'tant.  a.  Receiving.  Rare. 
re-cep'ta  ry.  a.  Generally  re¬ 


ceived  as  true  Ohs.  —  a.  Any¬ 
thing  so  received.  Ohs  [Ofts.  | 
re-cep'ta  tlve.  a.  Receptive.  | 
re  cep'tlon-lsm  (rP-s?  p's  h  tZ  n- 
Tz’m),  n.  The  view  that  in  the 
Communion  the  bread  and  wine 
remain  as  such,  but  that  with 
them  the  faithful  communicant 
receives  the  body  and  blood  of 
Christ.  —  re-cep 'tlon  1st.  n. 
re  cep-ti'tiouB  ( re'spp-tlsh'i/s), 
a.  [L.  recepticius.)  Roman  Lair. 
Lit.,  kept  or  to  be  had  hack  ;  re¬ 
served  ;  —  specif,  of  dowry  to  be 
|  returned  by  agreement  to  the  do¬ 
nor  on  the  hushnnd’s  decease, 
re-cep'tiv.  Receptive.  Ref.  Sp- 
re-cep 'tlve-ly,  adv.  of  recep- 
[  tivk. 

re-cep'tlve-ness.  n.  See -ness 
re-cep'to-ry.  n.  [Cf.  L  recept o- 
\  num  a  shelter.]  Receptacle.  Ohs. 
re-cep'tu-al-ly,  adv.  of  reckp- 

I  TUAL. 


re-cess',  v.  i.  To  take  a  recess. 
Col! off..  IT.  S. 

re-ces'slve-ly,  adv.  of  reces¬ 
sive. 

re-cest',  p  a.  fL.  recessus.  p.  p. 
of  recedere.]  Receded  Obs. 
re-cet'.  reset,  shelter, 
recewle  +  recukil,  n. 
rech.  reach. 

Re'chab  (re'kflb).  Rib. 
re-chace'-  +  rechask. 
re-chace'.  n.  (Proh.  an  OF.  nom. 
rachas,  rachaz ,  of  OF.  &  F.  ra- 
chat,  repurchase,  redemption  ] 
Ransom  ;  redemption.  Ohs. 
re-chafe',  v .  t.  See  re-,2. 
Re'chah  i  re'kd).  Bib. 
re-chain',  r.  t  ,  re-cham'ber  (re- 
cham'hPr),  v.  t.  See  re-,  2. 
re-change',  n.  1  Reexchange 
Ohs. 

2.  A  changing  again  or  back, 
re-change',  r.  t.  fr  >.  I  Cf .  F.  re- 
changer.]  1  To  change  again. 


2.  To  reexchange-  Ohs. 

re-chant',  v.  t..  re-cha'os.  v  t  , 
re-char',  v.  t.  See  re-,  2. 
re  chase',  n.  if  r.  [  The  n  is  perh 
fr  an  OF.  nom.  6ing.  See  re¬ 
cheat,  n  Sr  t\]  Recneat.  Ohs 
re-chase',  v  t.  [Cf.  F  rechas- 
ser  ]  To  chase  again  or  back.  — 
re-chas'er  (re-chas'Sr),  n. 
re  cbas'ten  (-’n),  r. ».  See  re-,  2. 
re  chate'.  +  rech  eat. 
re-chaufe',  v.  t.  [F.  rtchauffer.  ] 
To  warm  again.  Ohs. 

Ii  r^  chauf  fF  (ra'shfpfa'),  p.  a 
masc.,  rd  chauf  rte'  (-fa'), />  a. 
fern.  [F  1  Warmed  over  ;  —  of  a 
dish  fooa  ADo  fig- 
re-chaw'.  v.  t.  See  re-,2.  Rare. 
reche  t  REACH  |  recche  ; 
reck:  reek,  smoke:  retch. 
re-check',  v-  t..  re-cheer',  r.  t. 
See  he-,  2. 

recheles.  +  rekels. 
recheles,  etc.  +  reckless,  etc. 


rechelesshlpe.  -eschlpe,  n.  Reck¬ 

lessness.  Ohs. 
rechely  -f  richly 
re-chew',  i\  t.  See  re-,  2. 
rech'lesB.  etc.  +  reckless,  etc. 
re-choose'.  r  t..  re-chrls'ten. 
v  t..  re-chris'tian-lze,  v.  t  See 
re-.  2. 

Recht  (rPKt).  tj.;  pi  Rkchte 
rpK'te).  TG-l  Law  A  (legal) 
right:  also,  law  (in  the  abstract), 
re-chuck',  v.  t  See  re-,  2. 
rechy  +  reechy. 
re-cide',  v  i.  [L.  recidere ;  re- 
re-  -f  cadere  to  fall  ]  To  re¬ 
lapse  :  subside.  Obs. 
re-cid'l  vate,  a.  Fallen  back 
Obs. 

rec'i  dive  (rPs'Y-dlv),  a.  [See 
recidivous.]  Relapsing.  —  n. 
[F.  rdeedive.]  Relapse.  —  v.  i. 
To  relapse.  All  Obs. 
rec  1-div'i-ty  (rSsO-dTv'I-tT),  n. 
—  recidivism. 


food, foot;  out, oil;  chair  ;  go  ;  sing,  iijk  ;  then,  thin  ;  naUire,  verdure  (250) ;  K  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144) ;  bON  ;  yet ;  7.1i  =  zinazure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Gemis. 
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rec'i  pe  (rSaHT-pe),  n. ;  pi.  -pes  (-p5z).  [L.,  imperative  of  re - 
cipere  to  take  back,  take  in,  receive.  See  receive.]  1.  A 
formulary  or  prescription  for  making  some  combination, 
mixture,  or  preparation  of  materials;  a  receipt;  esp.,  a 
prescription  for  medicine  or  a  dish  in  cookery. 

2.  A  means  prescribed,  or  used  as  if  prescribed,  for  pro¬ 
ducing  a  desired  result;  as,  organization  is  the  modem 
recipe  for  industrial  success. 

Syn.  — See  receipt. 

re  cip'l-ence(re-sTp'T-?ns)  In.  Quality  or  state  of  being  recip- 

re-cip'i-en-cy  (-£n-sT)  j  ient;  reception;  receptiveness. 

re-cip'i-ent  (-eat),  n.  [L.  recipiens ,  - enlis ,  receiving,  p.  pr. 
of  recipere  to  receive :  cf.  F.  recipient.  See  receive.] 

1.  One  that  receives  ;  a  receiver ;  as,  the  recipient  oi  a 
favor ;  —  now  commonly  used  of  persons  only. 

2.  A  reentrant  angle.  Rare. 

re-Cip'i-ent,  a.  Receiving  ;  receptive. 

re-cip'ro  cal  (-r^-kdl),  a.  [L.  reciprocus,  prob.  orig.  turn¬ 
ing  backwards  and  forwards,  fr.  derivatives  of  re-  and  pro-. 
See  re-;  pro-.]  1.  Recurring  in  vicissitude;  alternate.  Obs. 

2.  Done  by  each  to  the  other  ;  interchanging  or  inter¬ 
changed ;  given  and  received;  due  from  each  to  each; 
mutual  ;  as,  reciprocal  love  ;  reciprocal  duties. 

3.  Mutually  interchangeable  ;  also,  complementary. 

These  two  rules  will  render  a  detinition  reciprocal  with  the 

thing  defined.  /.  Walls. 

4.  Gram.  Expressive  of  mutual  action  or  relation  ;  —  ap¬ 
plied  to  certain  pronouns  and  verbs. 

6.  Math.  Used  to  denote  different  kinds  of  mutual  rela¬ 
tion  ;  often  with  reference  to  the  substitution  of  recipro¬ 
cals  for  given  quantities.  See  the  phrases  below. 

Syn.  —  Reciprocal,  mutual,  correlative,  convertible. 
Reciprocal  and  mutual  (see  mutual)  are  often  used  with¬ 
out  clear  distinction  with  the  implication  of  an  inter¬ 
change  of  the  same  feeling  or  act ;  as,  mutual  aversion,  re¬ 
ciprocal  affection;  mutual  greetings,  reciprocal  reproaches; 
“  whether  the  offense  has  been  solely  on  my  side,  or  recip¬ 
rocal ,  or  on  yours  chiefly  ”  (Byron) ;  “  There  is  a  recipro¬ 
cal  pleasure  in  governing  and  being  governed  ”  (Johnson). 
But  reciprocal  often  suggests  esp.  that  the  feeling  or  action 
in  question  is  in  return  For  (or  in  response  to)  something 
previously  felt  or  done  by  the  other  party  ;  as,  his  kindness 
resulted  in  a  reciprocal  manifestation  of  good  will.  Recip¬ 
rocal  is  also  used  in  the  sense  of  corresponding ,  answering; 
as,  “correspondent  organs  with  reciprocal  functions’’ 
( Coleridge ).  Correlative  implies  mutual  interdepend¬ 
ence  or  a  complementary  relation  ;  convertible,  as  here 
compared,  is  equivalent  to  interchangeable ;  as,  “  Father 
and  son  .  .  .  are  correlative  terms  "(Hume) ;  “  The  law,  and 
the  opinion  of  the  judge,  are  not  always  convertible  terms, 
or  one  and  the  same  thing  ”  ( Blackstone ).  See  identical. 
reciprocal  demand,  Econ .,  the  demand  of  two  persons  or 
communities  for  one  another’s  products.  Chiefly  used  in 
the  phrase  equation  of  reciprocal  demand.  —  r.  determinant, 
Math.,  the  determinant  of  the  cofactors  of  a  determinant, 
taken  in  order ;  —  sometimes  called  adjugate  determinant. 

—  r.  diagram,  a  The  force  diagram  for  a  framed  structure, 
drawn  in  accordance  with  Maxwell’s  definition  of  recipro¬ 
cal  figures.  See  Bow’s  notation,  b  =  reciprocal  figure. 
C  A  Boulvin’s  reciprocal  diagram.—  r.  elements  (of  n-space), 
Math.,  elements  or  spaces  the  sum  of  whose  dimensions  is 
«  —  1 ;  complemental  extents.  —  r.  equation,  Math.,  an  equa¬ 
tion  which  remains  unchanged  in  form  when  the  reciprocal 
of  the  unknown  quantity  is  substituted  for  that  quantity. 

—  r.  figure,  a  Oeom.  Either  of  two  figures  of  the  same  kind 
(as  triangles,  parallelograms,  prisms,  etc.)  so  related  that 
two  sides  of  one  form  the  extremes  of  a  proportion  of 
which  the  means  are  the  two  corresponding  sides  of  the 
other;  in  general,  either  of  two  figures  so  related  that 
the  first  corresponds  in  some  special  way  to  the  second, 
and  the  second  in  the  same  way  to  the  first,  b  Either 
of  two  plane  figures  consisting  of  an  equal  number  of  lines 
so  that  corresponding  lines  in  the  two  figures  are  par¬ 
allel,  and  corresponding  lines  which  converge  to  a  point 
in  one  figure  form  a  closed  polygon  in  the  other  (J.  Clerk 
Maxwell).  See  reciprocal  diagram  a.  —  r.  functions.  =  in¬ 
verse  functions.  —  r.  hybrids,  Biol.,  two  hybrids,  one  de¬ 
scended  from  the  male  of  a  given  species  and  the  female  of  a 
second  species,  the  other  descended  from  the  female  of  the 
first  species  and  the  male  of  the  second.  —  r.  polars,  Math., 
two  curves  so  related  that  as  a  point  (or  pole)  traces  either, 
the  polar  of  this  point  (as  to  a  fixed  conic)  envelops  (or  rolls 
around)  the  other.  —  r.  pronoun,  Cram.,  a  pronoun,  such  as 
the  Greek  aAArjAtoi/and  the  English  compound  forms,  each 
other,  one  another,  denoting  a  reciprocal  action  or  cross  re¬ 
lation  between  the  members  comprised  in  a  plural  subject ; 
as  in,  A  and  B  like  each  other  ( that  is,  A  likes  B,  and  B  likes 
A).  —  r.  proportion,  Math.,  a  proportion  such  that,  of  four 
terms  taken  in  order,  the  first  has  tq  the  second  tlie  same 
ratio  which  the  fourth  has  to  the  third,  or  the  first  has  to 
the  second  the  same  ratio  which  the  reciprocal  of  the  third 
has  to  the  reciprocal  of  the  fourth.  Thus,  2 :  5  and  20 :  8  form 
a  reciprocal  proportion,  because  2  : 5  ::  ^  r.  quantities, 
Math.,  two  quantities  whose  product  is  1.  —  r.  ratio.  Math. 
See  inverse  ratio. —r.  spiral,  Geom.,  a  hyperbolic  spiral. 

—  r.  surface.  Math.  See  polar  reciprocal  surface.  —  r. 
terms,  Logic,  those  terms  which  have  the  same  signifi¬ 
cation,  and,  consequently,  are  convertible. 

re-clp'ro-cal,  n.  1.  That  which  is  reciprocal  to  another 
thing.  “  Corruption  is  a  reciprocal  to  generation.”  Bacon. 
2  Gram.  A  reflexive  verb.  Obs. 

3.  Arith.  d- Alg.  The  quotient  of  unity  divided  by  any  quan¬ 
tity.  The  reciprocal  of  a  fraction  is  the  fraction  inverted, 
re-clp'ro-cal  ize  (-iz),  v.  t.  To  make  reciprocal. 

re  cip'ro-cal  ly,  adv.  a  Math.  Inversely,  b  Mutuallv. 
C  In  return,  d  Alternately,  e  Conversely.  —  reciprocally 
proportional,  Arilh.  d *  Alg.,  inversely  proportional. 

re-cip'ro-cant  (-kdnt),  n.  [L.  reciprocans ,  -antis,  p.  pr.  of 
reciprocare  to  move  back  and  forth.]  Math.  A  function 
F(y^,y 2,  .  •  .  yn)  of  the  derivatives  of  y  as  to  x  that  con¬ 
tains  as  a  factor  the  same  function  F{x^x2,  .  .  .  xn)  of  the 
derivatives  of  x  as  to  y.  When  the  quotient  of  the  two  F's 
is  a  pure  number,  the  reciprocant  is  absolute.  The  notion 
is  extended  to  the  partial  derivatives  of  n  variables  con¬ 
nected  by  one  relation.  —  re  ciP'ro-can  tive  (-ktfn-tlv),  a. 

re-clp'ro  cate  (re-sTp'ro-kat),  v.  i. ;  -cat/ed  (-kat'Sd); 


-cat'ing  (-kat'Tng).  [L.  reciprocalus,  p.  p.  of  reciprocare 
to  move  back  and  forth,  to  reciprocate.  See  reciprocal.] 

1.  To  return  ;  to  go  or  come  back.  Obs. 

2.  To  move  forward  and  backward  alternately  {Obs.,  exc. 
Mech.)  ;  to  recur  in  vicissitude  ;  to  act  interchangeably ; 
to  alternate  ;  also,  to  be  correspondent  or  equivalent. 

One  brawny  smith  the  puffing  bellows  plies, 

And  draws  and  blows  reciprocating  air  Dry  den. 

3.  To  make  a  return  for  something  done  or  given. 

4.  Math.  To  be  changed  by  reciprocation, 
re-cip'ro-cate  (re-sTp'ro-kat),  v.  t.  1.  To  cause  to  move 

in  alternate  directions. 

2.  To  give  and  return  mutually  ;  to  make  return  for ;  to 
give  in  return  ;  to  interchange  ;  also,  to  make  correspond¬ 
ent  or  equivalent ;  as,  to  reciprocate  favors.  Cowper. 

3.  Math.  To  find  the  figure  reciprocal  to  (a  given  figure), 
re-cip'ro-cat  ing  (-kat'Tng),  p. pr.  devb.  n.  of  reciprocate. 

Specif.  \p.  a.  a  Characterized  by  alternation  in  movement, 
b  Of  machines,  etc.,  having  a  part  or  parts  with  a  to-and- 
fro  motion. 

reciprocating  engine,  any  engine  in  which  the  piston  moves 
to  and  fro ; —  disting,  from  rotary  engine.  —  r.  proposition. 
Logic ,  a  proposition  which  asserts  subject  and  predicate 
to  be  equal  and  identical  in  extent. 

re-Cip  ro-ca'tion  (-ka'sliun),  n.  [L.  reciprocatio :  cf.  F. 
reciprocation.’]  Act  or  state  of  reciprocating,  a  Inter¬ 
change  of  acts ;  a  mutual  giving  and  returning ;  as,  the 
reciprocation  of  kindnesses,  b  Alternate  recurrence  or 
action  ;  as,  the  reciprocation  of  the  sea  in  the  flow  and  ebb 
of  tides,  c  Act  of  making  a  return  in  kind  or  of  like 
value,  d  Correspondence  or  equivalence, 
re-cip'ro-ca-tive  (rfc-slp'ro-ka-tlv),  a.  Tending  to,  or 
characterized  by,  reciprocation, 
re-cip'ro-ca-to  ry  (-ka-to-rT),  a.  Reciprocating, 
rec'i-proc'l-ty  (iSs'T-prfo'T-tT),  n.  [C \.F.  reciprocity.  See 
reciprocal.]  1.  State  of  being  reciprocal ;  mutual  action 
and  reaction;  specif.,  Rare,  reprisal. 

2.  Reciprocal  obligations,  rights,  etc.  ;  reciprocation. 

3.  Internat.  Trade.  That  relation  or  policy  as  to  trade  or 
other  interests  between  countries  under  which  special  ad¬ 
vantages  are  granted  by  one  side  in  consideration  of  spe¬ 
cial  advantages  granted  by  the  other.  Such  a  relation  or 
policy  involves  in  respect  of  tariff  duties  the  simultane¬ 
ous  existence  in  each  country  of  a  high  schedule  for  coun¬ 
tries  not  included  in  the  grants,  and  a  low  schedule  or  no 
tariff  to  those  that  are. 

Syn.  — Reciprocation,  interchange,  mutuality, 
re-ci'sion  (re-sTzh'wn),  n.  [L.  recisio,  fr.  recidcre ,recisnm, 
to  cut  off  ;  re-  re-  -f-  caedcre  to  cut :  cf.  OF.  recision  (16th 
cent.),  F.  rescision ,  rescission.]  a  Act  of  cutting  off  or 
pruning.  Now  Rare,  b  Act  of  rescinding.  Obs. 
re-clt'al  (re-slt'&l),  n.  [From  recite.]  1.  Act  of  recit¬ 
ing  ;  repetition  of  the  words  of  another,  or  of  a  document ; 
rehearsal  ;  as,  the  recital  of  testimony. 

2  A  telling  in  detail  and  order  of  the  particulars  of  any¬ 
thing,  as  of  a  law  or  event ;  narration  ;  account. 

3.  That  which  is  recited  ;  a  story  ;  a  narrative. 

4-  Law.  The  formal  statement,  or  setting  forth,  of  some 
related  matter  of  fact  in  any  deed  or  writing,  as  to  explain 
the  reasons  for  a  transaction,  to  evidence  the  existence  of 
facts,  or,  in  pleading,  to  introduce  a  positive  allegation. 

5.  Music.  A  vocal  or  instrumental  performance  by  one 
person  ;  —  distinguished  from  concert ;  as,  a  song  recital. 
Syn.  —  Recitation,  enumeration.  See  narrative. 

rec  i-ta'tlon  (rSs'T-ta'shun),  n.  [L .recitatio:  cf.  F.  reci¬ 
tation.  See  recite]  1.  Act  of  reciting  ;  rehearsal;  rep¬ 
etition  of  words  or  sentences.  Hammond. 

2.  The  delivery  before  an  audience  of  something  commit¬ 
ted  to  memory,  esp.  as  an  elocutionary  exhibition  ;  also, 
that  which  is  so  delivered. 

3.  Colleges  and  Schools.  The  rehearsal  of  a  prepared 
lesson  by  pupils  before  their  instructor.  U.  S. 

rec'i-ta-tive  (rgs'i-ta-tlv  ;  re-sit'd-tiv),  a.  [recite  -f  -alive. ] 
Pert,  to  recitation,  or  rehearsal ,  narrative, 
rec  i-ta-tive'  (rgs'T-t(i-tev'),  n.  [It.  recitativo,  or  F.  reci- 
tatif.  See  recite.]  1.  Music.  A  species  of  musical  reci¬ 
tation  in  which  the  words  are  delivered  in  a  manner  re¬ 
sembling  declamation;  also,  a  piece  of  music  intended  for 
such  recitation  ;  —  opposed  to  melisma  or  melody.  Reci¬ 
tative  is  thus  characterized  by  freedom  from  strict  form 
in  its  tonal  and  metrical  structure,  being  rhetorical  rather 
than  melodic  in  its  phrasing.  Unaccompanied  recitative, 
or  re'ci-ta-ti'vo  see'eo  (ra'che-ta-te'vo  sSk'ko),  has  only  oc¬ 
casional  instrumental  chords  —  often  merely  indicated  by 
a  figured  bass  — to  maintain  the  key ;  accompanied  reci¬ 
tative,  orre'ei  ta-ti'vo  stromen-ta'to  (stro'mSn-ta'toi,  has  a 
continuous  and  elaborate  instrumental  setting.  Interme¬ 
diate  between  recitative  and  the  lyric  aria  are  the  arioso 
and  aria  parlante. 

2.  Tone  or  rhythm  peculiar  to  a  language  or  dialect.  Obs. 
rec  i  ta  tive',  a.  Of  or  pert,  to  recitative  :  having  the 

style  or  manner  of  recitative.  —  rec'i-ta-tlvely.  adv. 
re-cite'  (re-sit'),  v.  t.  ;  -cit'ed  (-sit'gd)  ;  -cit'ing  (-sit'Tng). 
[L.  recitare,  recitatum ;  re-  re-  -f-  citare  to  call,  to  cite  :  cf. 
F.  reciter.  See  cite.]  1.  To  repeat,  as  something  pre¬ 
pared,  written  down,  committed  to  memory,  or  the  like  ; 
to  deliver-from  a  written  or  printed  document,  or  from  rec¬ 
ollection  ;  to  rehearse ;  as,  to  recite  the  words  of  an  author. 

2  To  tell  over  ;  to  go  over  in  particulars ;  to  relate  ;  nar¬ 
rate  ;  enumerate  ;  as,  to  recite  events  or  experiences. 

3.  Law.  To  state  in  or  as  a  recital.  See  recital,  4. 

4.  To  quote  ;  to  cite.  Obs. 

5.  To  rehearse  or  repeat,  as  a  lesson  to  an  instructor. 

6.  To  write  down  ;  to  compose.  Obs. 

Syn. —Narrate,  relate,  recount,  tell,  recapitulate, 
re-cite',  v.  i.  a  To  repeat,  pronounce,  or  rehearse,  as  be¬ 
fore  an  audience,  something  prepared  or  committed  to 
memory',  b  To  rehearse  or  repeat  a  lesson  learned.  U.  S. 
re-cit'ing  note  (re-sit'Tng).  Chanting.  A  note  or  tone  on 
which  an  irregular  number  of  syllables  are  uttered,  as 


distinguished  from  a  note  that  receives  but  one  syllable. 
In  Gregorian  music  it  is  properly  the  dominant, 
reck  (rfik),  v.  i.;  recked  (rgkt) ;  Obs.  raught,  roughti ; 
reck'ing.  [ME.  recken ,  recchen ,  AS.  reccean,  and  prob. 
also  recean,  to  care  for  ;  akin  to  OS.  rokjan ,  OHG.  ruo- 
chan,  G.  geruhen,  Icel.  rsekja ,  and  peril,  to  E.  reckon.  Cf. 
reckon.]  Archaic  or  Poetic.  1.  To  make  account;  to 
take  heed  ;  to  care  ;  mind  ;  —  often  followed  by  of. 

Of  me  she  recks  not,  nor  my  vain  desire.  M  Arnold. 
2  To  be  of  account  or  interest  ;  to  matter, 
reck,  v.t.  Archaic  or  Poetic.  1.  To  make  account  of; 
to  care  for  ;  to  heed  ;  regard. 

This  eon  of  mine  not  recking  danger  Sir  P.  Sidney. 

2.  To  reckon  ;  deem;  estimate.  Scot. 

3.  To  concern.  Poetic.  44  What  recks  it  them  ?  ”  Milton. 
reck.  7i.  Heed  ;  concern  ;  care.  Obs.  or  R. 
reck'less,  a.  [AS.  reccdeas,  receleas,  fr.  a  lost  n.  (-f-  -Mas 

-less)  akin  to  reck,  u.]  1.  Inattentive  to  duty  ;  neglect¬ 
ful  ;  indifferent.  Obs.  Chaucer. 

2  Rashly  negligent ;  utterly  careless  or  heedless. 

It  made  the  king  as  reckless  as  them  diligent.  Sir  P.  Sidney. 
Syn.  —  Heedless,  careless,  thoughtless,  indifferent,  re¬ 
gardless,  unconcerned,  inattentive,  remiss.  See  rash. 

—  reck'less  ly,  adv.  —  reck'less  ness,  n. 
reck'on  (rSk'’n),  v.  t. ;  reck'onkd  (-’nd) ;  reck'on-ing. 
[ME.  rekenen,  AS.  gerecenian  to  explain  ;  akin  to  D.  reke- 
7i en  to  reckon,  G.  rechnen,  OHG.  rehhanon,  and  peril,  ulti¬ 
mately  to  Gr.  6 peyeiv  to  stretch  out,  and  E.  right.  Cf. 
right,  a.]  1.  To  name  in  order;  to  recite;  allege.  Obs. 

2.  To  count ;  enumerate  ;  also,  to  compute ;  calculate. 

The  priest  shall  reckon  to  him  the  money  according  to  the 

years  that  remain.  Lev.  xxvii.  1H. 

3.  To  count  as  in  a  number,  rank,  or  series;  to  estimate 
by  rank  or  quality  ;  to  account ;  esteem  ;  repute. 

He  was  reckoned  among  the  transgressors  Luke  xxii.  87. 

4.  To  charge,  attribute,  or  adjudge  to  one,  as  having  a  cer¬ 
tain  quality  or  value  ,  to  impute. 

Fnith  was  reckoned  to  Abraham  for  righteousness.  Rom.  iv.  9. 

5-  To  conclude,  as  on  an  enumeration  and  balancing  of 
chances  ;  hence,  to  think  ;  suppose  ; —  followed  by  an  ob¬ 
jective  clause  ;  as,  I  reckon  he  won’t  try  that  again. 

Syn.  —  Number,  enumerate,  compute,  estimate;  value, 
esteem,  account,  repute.  See  calculate. 

reck'on,  v.  i.  1.  To  name  items  in  order.  Obs. 

2.  To  make  an  enumeration  or  computation  ;  to  engage  in 

numbering  or  computing.  Shak. 

3.  To  explain  or  account  for  one’s  conduct.  Obs. 

4-  To  come  to  an  accounting  ;  to  make  up  accounts  ;  to 
settle;  to  examine  and  strike  the  balance  of  debt  and 
credit ;  to  adjust  relations  of  desert  or  penalty. 

“  Parfay ,”  sayst  thou,  “  sometime  he  reckon  shall  ”  Chaucer. 

6-  To  place  dependence  ;  to  rely  ;  count ;  —  followed  by 
on  ;  as,  to  reckon  on  one’s  coming. 

6.  To  think  ,  suppose;  guess.  Dial.  Eng.  d-  Colloq.  U.  S. 
to  reckon  for,  to  answer  for  ;  to  pay  the  account  for.  —  to 
r.  with,  a  To  settle  accounts  or  claims  with  ;  —  lit.  or  fig. 

After  a  long  time  the  lord  of  those  servants  cometh,  and  reek- 
oneth  with  them  Matt.  xxv.  IS), 

b  To  take  into  account ;  as,  to  reckon  with  a  danger.  -  to 
r.  without  one’s  host,  orig.,  to  reckon  one’s  score  without 
consulting  one’s  landlord  ;  hence,  to  ignore  in  a  calculation 
or  arrangement  some  essential  consideration.  “He  that 
reckons  without  his  host  must  reckou  twice.”  Proverb. 
reck'on  er,  71.  a  One  that  reckons,  b  All  aid  to  reckoning, 
esp.  a  book  of  tables,  etc. ;  —  often  called  ready  reckoner. 
reck'on  ing,  n.  1.  Act  of  one  who  reckons,  counts,  or 
computes  ;  result  of  reckoning  or  counting  ;  calculation  ; 
8j>ecif.  :  a  An  account  of  time,  esp.,  formerly,  of  the  time 
of  pregnancy,  b  Adjustment  of  claims  and  accounts  ;  set¬ 
tlement  of  obligations,  liabilities,  etc.  Also  fig. 

Even  reckoning  makes  lasting  friends.  South. 

He  quitted  London,  never  to  return  till  the  day  of  a  terrible 
and  memorable  reckoning  had  arrived.  Macaulay. 

C  The  charge  or  account  made  by  a  host  at  an  inn.  d  Nuv- 
igatio7i.  (1)  The  calculation  of  a  ship's  position,  either 
from  astronomical  observations,  or  from  44  dead  reckon¬ 
ing  ;  ”  also,  dead  reckoning  in  contradistinction  to  obser¬ 
vation.  (2)  Position  of  a  ship  so  determined. 

2.  Esteem;  account;  estimation.  Obs.  Sir  P.  Sidney. 
to  be  out  of  one’s  reckoning,  Naut.,  to  be  at  a  distance  from 
the  place  indicated  by  the  reckoning  ;  —  said  of  a  ship  or 
captain  ;  hence,  to  be  mistaken  in,  or  misled  by,  one’s  cal¬ 
culations  or  reasoning. 

re  claim'  (re-klam'),  v.  t. ;  re-claimed'  (-klamd') ;  re- 
claim'ing.  [ME.  reclaimer,  reclamen,  OF.  reclamer  (3d 
sing.  pres,  reclaime)  to  call  back,  appeal  to,  F.  rkclamer, 
L.  reclamare ,  reclamatum,  to  cry  out  against  ;  re-  re- 
clamare  to  call  or  cry  aloud.  See  claim.]  1.  To  call 
back,  as  a  hawk  to  the  wrist  in  falconry,  by  a  certain  cus¬ 
tomary  call ;  to  recall ;  revoke.  Obs.  Chaucer. 

2.  To  call  back  from  flight  or  disorderly  action;  to  call 
to,  for  the  purpose  of  subduing  or  quieting. 

The  headstrong  horses  hurried  Octavius  .  .  .  along,  and  were 
deaf  to  his  reclaiming  them  Dryden. 

3.  To  reduce  from  a  wild  to  a  tamed  state,  as  an  eagle  ; 
to  tame  and  train  ;  —  said  esp.  of  hawks. 

4.  Hence,  to  reduce  to  a  desired  state  by  discipline,  labor, 
cultivation,  or  the  like  ;  to  rescue  from  being  wild,  desert, 
waste,  submerged,  or  the  like  ;  as,  to  reclaim  savages;  to 
reclaim  wild  land,  overflowed  land,  etc. 

5.  To  hold  back  ;  check  ;  restrain  Obs. 

6.  To  call  back  to  rectitude  from  moral  wandering  or 
transgression  ;  to  reform. 

It  is  the  intention  of  Providence,  in  all  the  various  expressions 
of  his  goodness,  to  reclaim  mankind.  Rogers. 

7-  To  correct  ;  reform  ;  —  said  of  things.  Obs. 

Your  error,  in  time  reclaimed ,  will  be  venial.  Sir  E.  Ifohy. 

8.  To  claim  back  ;  to  demand  the  return  of  as  a  right;  to 
attempt  to  recover  possession  of. 

A  tract  of  land  [Holland J  snatched  from  an  element  perpet¬ 
ually  reclaiming  its  prior  occupancy  If'.  Coxe. 

9.  To  exclaim  against ;  gainsay.  Obs.  Fuller. 

Syn.  —  Reform,  recover,  restore,  amend,  correct. 


reclne  +  resin. 

rec'i-pe  (rSs'Y-pe),  v.  t.  [See 
RECIFE,  n.]  Take;  —  used  in 
physicians’  prescriptions, 
re-cip'i-an  gle  (rP-sYp'Y-flp'gM), 
n.  [F.  ricipiangle  ;  L.  recijtrre 
to  taae  4-  angulus  angle.]  Fort. 
An  obsolete  instrumentwith  two 
arms  pivoted  and  a  graduated 
arc  for  measuring  angles, 
re-clp'i-en'da-ry  (rP-sTp/Y-5n'- 
dd-rl ),  n.  [L.  rccipiendu*,  ge¬ 
rundive  of  recipere  to  receive  4- 
1st  -aru.~\  One  about  to  be  re¬ 
ceived,  as  into  a  society.  Rare. 


re-cipq-o-mo'tor  (-fi-rno'tfr),  a. 

[L.  recipere  to  receive  +  E.  mo¬ 
tor. ,]  Physiol.  Receiving  a  stim¬ 
ulus  or  motor  impulse.  Rare. 
re-cip'ro-ca-ble  (rf-sYp'rfi-kd- 
b’l),  a.  Thnt  may  reciprocate, 
re-clp'ro-cal '1-ty  (-kal'Y-tY),  n. 
Reci  procaines*.  Rare. 
re  clp'ro-cal-ness. ».  See  -nf.ss. 
re-cip'ro-cal-ty,  n.  Reciprocity. 
Ohs.  [cal.  Ohs.  or  R. I 

re-cip'ro-cate.  a.  =*  recipro-| 
re-clp'ro-ca  tor  (rf-sYp'ro-ka'- 
tPr),  n.  One  that  reciprocates, 
rec'l-proc'l-ta'rl-an  (rCa'Y-prOs'- 


Y-ta'rY-dn  ;  115),  n.  [reciprocity 

+  -ar»o».]  An  advocate  of  rec¬ 
iprocity  in  trade, 
re-clp'ro-cous,  a.  [L.  recipro- 
cm>\1  Reciprocal.  Ohs.  Sr  R. 
reciproke.  reclproque.  a.  [F. 
reciproqve ,  or  L  reciprocus.] 
Reciprocal.  Ohs. 
re-cir'cle.  v.t.,  re-cir'cu-la'tion, 
ji.  See  rf.-,  2. 

re-cls 'slon,  re-cls 'so-ry  Erron. 

for  RESCISSION.  RF.Sf’ISSORV. 

recit.  Ahhr.  Recitative,  n. 
re-clt'al  1st  (rP-sTtMl-Yst),  n. 
Music .  One  who  gives  recitals. 


||  re  cl  tan'do  (ra'chP-tdn'dfi), 
adv.  (It.,  p.  pr.]  Music.  In  re¬ 
citing  (free)  stvle:  declamatory, 
rec'l-ta'tion-al-ism  (r  P  s'Y-t  a'- 
shf/n-dl-Yz’m),  7i.  The  manner¬ 
ism  of  one  who  gives  public  reci¬ 
tations.  Rare. 

roc  l-ta'tlon-lst,  n.  One  who 
gives  public  recitations.  Rare. 
recd-ta  tive'  (res'Y-td-tev').  v.  t. 
if  >•  To  produce  as  recitative; 
to  use  recitative.  Rare. 
rec'l  ta  tiv'i-cal  (-tYv'Y-kdl),  a. 
Recitative.  Rare. 
rec  l-ta-tl'vo  (r  fi  s'Y-t  a-t  e'v  5  ; 


It.  rS'chP-),  n.;  pi.  It.  -vi  (-ve), 
E.  -vos  (-v5z).  [It.]  Music. 

Recitative.  fcital.  /?.| 

re-clt«', »/.  [Cf.  F.  rScit  j  Re-1 
re-cite'ment.  n.  [Cf.  F.  rente- 
ment.)  Recital.  Ohs.  or  R. 
re-clt'er  (rP-sTt'Pr),  n.  a  One 
who  recites,  b  A  book  of  ex¬ 
tracts  for  recitation, 
re-cit'ing  <-Yng ),p.pr  6f  vb.  n. 
of  recite 

reclve.  *1*  receive. 
re-civ  i  ll-za'tion.  n.,  re-clv'l- 
Uze.v.t.  See  re-,2.  [kick. I 
reck.  Obs.  or  dial.  Eng.  var.  of  | 


reck'an.  Var.  of  kackan. 
reck'la  (rPk'la),  w.  (Marathi 
rekold .]  A  covered  two-wheeled 
cart  drawn  by  oxen  India. 
reck 'le,  7i.  A  chain.  Ohs.  Scot. 
reck'less.r.  LIAS.  receUasian.) 
To  neglect.  Ohs. 
recklesshed,  n.  Also  reckleM- 
laic  Recklessness.  Ohs. 
reck'ling  (rPk'lYn),  n.  Weakest 
one  of  a  litter,  brood,  or  family; 
weakling.  Dial.  Eng. 
reck'on.  Dial  Eng.  of  rackan. 
reck'on-a-ble,  a.  See  -able. 
recks.  +  rex,  pranks. 


ale,  senate,  care,  Am,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofa  ;  eve,  Svent,  6nd,  recent,  maker ;  ice,  ill ;  old,  Sbey,  orb,  5dd,  s&ft,  connect ; 

I  Foreign  Word.  +  Obsolete  \  orlant  of.  -f- combined  with.  =  equals- 


use,  unite,  firn,  up,  circus,  menii; 


RECLAIM 
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RECOMPENSE 


re-claim'  (rt-klSm'),  v.  i.  1.  To  cry  out  in  opposition  or 
contradiction  ;  to  exclaim  against  anything ;  to  contra¬ 
dict  ;  to  take  exceptions.  Now  Rare. 

At  a  later  period  Grote  reclaimed  strongly  against  Mill's  set¬ 
ting  Whately  above  Hamilton.  Bum. 

2.  Scots  Law.  To  appeal,  specif,  from  a  judgment  of  the 
Lord  Ordinary  of  the  Court  of  Session  to  the  Inner  House. 

3.  To  draw  back  ;  to  give  way.  Obs.  dc  R.  Spenser. 

4.  To  accomplish  or  undergo  reformation.  Obs. 

They,  hardened  more  by  what  might  most  reclaim, 
Grieving  to  see  his  glory,  ..  took  envy.  Milton 

re  claim',  n.  [OF.  reclaim ,  reclain.  See  reclaim,  r.]  A 
reclaiming,  or  state  of  being  reclaimed.  Obs.  or  R. 
re-claim'a  ble  (-a-b’l),  a.  That  may  be  reclaimed.  — re- 
claim'a  ble  ness,  n.  —  re  claim'a  bly,  adv. 
rec  la  ma'tion  (rgk'ld-ma'shun),  n.  [F.  reclamation ,  L.  re- 
clamalio.  See  reclaim.]  1.  Act  or  process  of  reclaiming. 
2  Representation  in  opposition  ;  protest. 

I  would  now.  on  the  reclamation  botn  of  generosity  and  of  jus¬ 
tice,  try  clemency.  _  Land  or. 

rec  li  na  tion  (rSk'lT-na'sh&n),  n.  1.  Act  of  reclining,  or 
state  of  being  reclined. 

2.  Dialing.  The  angle  which  the  plane  of  the  dial  makes 
with  a  vertical  plane.  Obs.  or  R. 

3.  Surg.  An  old  method  of  operating  for  cataract  by  in¬ 
troducing  a  broad  needle  into  the  upper  part  of  the  pupil  and 
turning  the  lens  backward  and  downward  into  the  vitreous 
humor. 

re-cline'  (re-klin'),  v.  t. ;  re-clined'  (klind');  re-clin'- 
ing  (-klin'Ing).  [L.  rcclinare  ;  re-  re-  -f-  clinare  to  lean, 
incline:  cf.  OF.  recliner.  See  incline,  lean  to  incline.] 
To  cause  or  permit  to  lean,  incline,  rest,  etc.;  to  place  in 
a  recumbent  position  ;  as  to  recline  the  head  on  the  hand, 
re  cline',  v.  i.  1.  To  lean  or  incline. 

2.  Of  a  dial,  to  have  a  backward  inclination.  Obs.  or  R. 

3.  To  assume,  or  to  be  in,  a  recumbent  positiou  ;  to  lie 
down  ;  rest ;  as,  to  recline  on  a  couch. 

reclining  (r$-klin'Tng),  p.  a.  Bot.  a  Bending  or  curving 
gradually  back  from  the  perpendicular,  b  Recumbent, 
re-oluse'  (re-kloos' ;  243),  a.  [F.  reclus ,  fern,  recluse,  L. 
reclusus ,  fr.  recludere,  reclusum,  to  unclose,  open,  later 
to  shut  up.  See  close  ;  cf.  reclude.]  1.  Shut  up  ;  se¬ 
questered  ;  retired  from  the  world  or  from  public  notice  ; 
solitary;  living  apart  ;  as,  recluse  monks;  a  recluse  life. 
In  meditation  deep,  recluse 
From  human  converse.  J.  Philijis. 

2  Hidden  ;  secret;  —  said  of  actions,  etc.  Obs. 
recluse',  n.  [F.  reclus ,  fem.  recluse,  LL.  reclusus ,  reclusa. 
See  recluse,  cr.]  1.  A  person  who  lives  in  seclusion,  as  a 
hermit  or  monk  ;  specif.,  one  of  a  class  of  secluded  devotees 
who  live  in  single  cells,  usually  attached  to  monasteries. 

2.  One  who  goes  very  little  into  society. 

3.  A  place  of  seclusion,  as  a  hermitage  or  convent.  Obs. 
8yn.  —  See  hermit. 

re-cln'sion  (-kloo'zhftn ;  243),  n.  [LL.  reclusio  •  cf.  F. 
reclusion .]  1.  Act  of  becoming,  or  state  of  being,  a  re- 

oluse;  seclusion;  specif.,  imprisonment,  esp.  when  solitary. 

2.  A  place  of  seclusion,  esp.  of  religious  retreat.  Rare. 
re-clu'Blve  (-sTv),  a.  Affording  or  involving  retirement 

from  society.  —  re-clu'sive-ness,  n. 
rec  og  ni' tion  (rSk'tfg-nTsh'wn),  n.  [L.  recognitio :  cf.  F. 
recognition.  See  recognizance.]  1.  Scots  Law.  Act  of  a 
feudal  superior  in  recognoscing  lands  from  a  tenant,  esp. 
for  unauthorized  alienation.  Obs. 

2  a  Review'  or  reconsideration;  recension.  Obs.  b  E. 
Eng.  Law.  The  form  of  inquest  by  jury  existing  under  the 
early  Norman  kings  Hist 

3.  Act  of  recognizing,  or  state  of  being  recognized,  a 
Formal  acknowledgment,  as  of  a  fact  or  a  claim  ;  specif., 
in  England,  an  expression  of  reception  of  the  sovereign  by 
the  people  at  the  coronation,  b  Acceptance  as  entitled  to 
consideration  or  attention ;  as,  recognition  by  the  Chair 
of  one  rising  to  speak  in  a  meeting  ;  also,  special  notice  or 
attention;  as,  he  received  much  recognition,  c  Internal. 
Law.  Acknowledgment  of  the  independence  of  an  insurgent 
or  rebelling  community  or  province.  Cf.  recognize,  6  b 

Premature  recognition  therefore  is  n  wrong  done  to  the  present 
state;  in  effect  it  amounts  to  an  uct  of  intervention.  .  .  Remg- 

nition  is  consequently  not  legitimate,  so  long  as  a  substantial 
struggle  is  being  made  by  the  formerly  sovereign  state  for  the 
recovery  of  its  authority.  _  IV.  E.  Hall 

d  Acknowledgment  of  something  done  or  given,  esp.  by 
making  some  return  ;  as,  a  gift  in  recognition  of  a  service. 
0  Perception  of  identity  as  already  known  in  fact  or  by  de¬ 
scription  ;  as,  recognition  of  a  person  or  portrait, 
re' -COg- ni'tlon  ( re'k  5g-nTsh'5n ),  n.  A  second  cognition  ; 
a  knowing  of  something  which  has  been  knowrn  before  ;  — 
not  implying  conscious  identification.  Cf.  recognition. 
re-COg'nl  tlve  (re-k5g'nT-tTv),  a.  Of  or  pert,  to  recognition. 
re-COg'nl-tor  (-tdr),  n.  [LL.]  E.  Eng.  Law.  One  of  a 
jury  impaneled  on  an  assize  to  hold  a  recognition.  // ist. 
re-cog'nl-to-ry  (-to-rT ),  a.  Pertaining  to,  or  connected  with, 
recognition.  Lamb. 

re-COg'ni-zance  (re-k5g'nT-z5ns ;  re-kSn'Y-  ;  cf.  cogni¬ 
zance),  n.  [ME.  reconissaunce,  OF.  reconissance,  reco- 
noissance ,  later  also  OF.  recognoissance ,  F.  reconnaissance , 


fr.  OF.  reconissant,  reconoissant ,  p.  pr.  of  OF.  reconoistre  to 
recognize,  F.  reconnoitre ,  fr.  L.  recognoscere  ;  re-  re-  -f- 
cognoscere  to  know.  The  g  is  a  secondary  insertion  after 
the  Latin  spelling.  See  know  ;  cf.  recognize,  reconnois- 
sance,  cognizance.]  1.  Law .  a  An  obligation  of  record 
entered  into  before  some  court  of  record  or  magistrate  duly 
authorized,  making  the  performance  of  some  act,  as  duly 
appearing  in  court,  keeping  the  peace,  or  payment  of  a  debt, 
the  condition  of  nonforfeiture.  A  recognizance  differs  from 
a  bond,  being  witnessed  by  the  record  only.  Also,  the  sum 
liable  to  forfeiture  upon  such  an  obligation,  b  =  recog¬ 
nition,  2  b.  Obs. 

2.  Acknowledgment  of  a  person  or  thing  ;  avowal  ;  pro¬ 
fession  ;  recognition.  Now  Rare. 

3.  A  token  ;  symbol;  pledge;  badge.  Obs.  or  Archaic. 

That  recognizance  and  pledge  of  love.  Shak. 

re-COg'ni-zant  (re-k5g'nT-zant ;  re-kQn'T  ;  cf.  cognizant), 

а.  [Cf.  cognizant.]  Recognizing;  expressing  or  showing 
recognition. 

rec'og-nize  (r5k'3g-nlz),  v.  t.  ;  rec'og-nized  (-nizd) ;  rec'- 
og-niz'ino  (-niz'Tug).  [From  recognizance  ;  cf.  also  cog¬ 
nition,  recon noiter.]  1.  ScotsLaw.  =  recognosce,  2.  Obs. 

2.  To  review  ;  revise  ;  correct.  Obs. 

3.  To  admit  the  fact,  truth,  or  validity  of.  Obs. 

4.  To  avow  knowledge  of  ;  to  consent  to  admit,  hold,  or 
the  like ;  to  admit  with  a  formal  acknowledgment  ;  as,  to 
recognize  an  obligation  ;  to  recognize  a  consul. 

б.  To  acknowledge  formally,  as  by  special  attention  ;  to 
take  notice  of ;  specif.  ( U .  S.),  to  acknowledge  as  the  one 
entitled  to  be  heard  at  the  time,  as  one  w  ho  offers  to  speak 
in  a  meeting  ;  to  give  the  floor  to. 

6.  Specif. :  Law.  a  To  make  formal  acknowledgment  of 
as  one's  lord,  ruler,  or  sovereign.  Eng.  b  To  acknowl¬ 
edge  the  independence  of  (a  community  or  body  which  has 
thrown  off  the  sovereignty  of  a  state  to  which  it  was  sub¬ 
ject),  thus  entitling  it  to  be  treated  as  an  independent  state 
by  the  recognizing  power.  The  recognition  may  be  by  ex¬ 
press  declaration  or  by  any  overt  act  sufficiently  indicat¬ 
ing  the  intention  to  recognize.  See  recognition,  3  C-  c  To 
bind  by  a  recognizance.  U.  S. 

7-  To  know  again  ;  to  perceive  to  be  a  person  or  thing 
previously  known  ;  to  recover  or  recall  knowledge  of. 

8.  To  acknowledge  acquaintance  with,  as  by  salutation. 

9.  To  show  appreciation  of ;  as,  to  recognize  services. 
Syn.  —  Own,  admit,  allow,  avow,  confess.  —  Recognize, 
acknowledge.  To  recognize,  as  here  compared,  com¬ 
monly  adds  to  acknowledge  a  stronger  implication  of 
formal  admission  pr  authoritative  sanction  ;  as,  to  acknowl¬ 
edge  another’s  prior  claim;  a  claim  not  recognized  by  the 
law  ;  to  acknowledge  a  secret  marriage  ;  he  refused  to  rec¬ 
ognize  the  woman  as  his  wife ;  “  The  ladies  never  acted  so 
well  as  when  they  were  in  the  presence  of  a  fact  which  they 
acknowledged,  but  did  not  recognize  ”  ( G .  Meiediih).  See 
acknowledge. 

rec'og-nize  (rSk'5g-niz  ;  in  legal  use  commonly  re-kbg'niz), 
v.  i.  Law.  To  enter  into  an  obligation  of  record  before  a 
tribunal  ;  as,  B  recognized  in  the  sum  of  $20.  U.  S. 
re-COg'nl-zee' (re-kSg'nT-ze' ;  re-kBn'T-ze'),  n.  Law.  The 
person  in  whose  favor  a  recognizance  is  made, 
re-cog  ni  Zor'(-z6r'),?i.  One  who  enters  into  a  recognizance, 
rec  og  nosce'  (rSk'5g-n5s' ;  re'kBg-),  v.  t.  [L.  recognos¬ 
cere.  See  recognize.]  Obs.  1.  To  recognize. 

2.  Scots  Feudal  Law.  To  resume  the  possession  of  (lands 
granted  to  a  tenant),  esp.  for  unauthorized  alienation. 

re  coil'  (re-koil'),  v.  t.  ;  re-coiled'  (-koild') ;  re-coil'ing. 
[ME.  recoilen ,  F.  reculer ,  fr.  L.  re-  re-  -j-  cuius  the  funda¬ 
ment.]  To  draw  or  drive  back.  Obs. 
re-coil',  v.  i.  1.  To  retreat,  draw  back,  or  fall  back  ,  to 
take  a  reverse  motion  ;  to  be  driven  or  forced  backward. 
2-  To  draw  back,  as  from  anything  repugnant,  distressing, 
alarming,  or  the  like  ;  to  shrink.  Shak. 

3.  To  turn  or  go  back  ;  to  withdraw  one’s  self ;  to  retire. 

Obs.  **  To  your  bowers  recoil."  Spenser. 

4.  To  rebound  ;  to  spring  back,  as  a  released  spring  or  a 
firearm  in  the  act  of  discharging. 

6-  To  rebound  or  return  to  or  as  to  the  source  or  starting 
point.  “  Evil  on  itself  shall  back  recoil .”  Milton. 

Syn.  —  See  rebound. 

re  coil',  n.  1.  A  starting  or  falling  back  ;  a  rebound  ;  a 
shrinking  ;  as,  the  recoil  of  nature,  or  of  the  blood. 

2  The  state  or  condition  of  having  recoiled. 

The  recoil  from  formalism  is  skepticism.  F  IV  Robertson. 

3  Specif.  :  The  recoiling  of  a  gun,  spring,  etc.  ;  also,  the 
distance  through  which  a  gun,  spring,  etc.,  recoils. 

4.  Phon.  The  puff  of  breath  which  often  follows  the  ex¬ 
plosion  of  a  voiceless  stop,  as  p,  t,  k. 
re-coin'  (re-koin'),  v.  t.  To  coin  anew  or  agaiu. 
re  coin'age  (-aj),  n.  Act  of  coining,  or  a  thing  coined,  anew, 
re  col  lect'  (re'ktf-lgkt'),  v.  t.  [L.  recollectus,  p.  p.  of 
recolligere  to  collect ;  in  some  senses  prob.  fr.  re-- f-  collect. 
8ee  re- ;  collect.]  1.  To  collect  again,  as  something  that 
has  been  scattered  ;  as,  to  recollect  routed  troops  ;  also,  to 
gather  ;  rally  ;  recover  ;  as,  to  recollect  one’s  courage. 

2.  {pron.  rSk'5-)  To  recall  or  bring  back;  to  withdraw.  Obs. 

I  .  .  can  also  recollect  you  from  .  .  .  desperation.  Donne. 

3.  To  compose  (one’s  self). 


re'col-lect'  (re'ktf-lgkt').  V.  i.  To  reassemble, 
rec'ol-lect'  (rgk'5-lgkt'),  ;  v.  t.  rbc'ol-lbct'ed  ;  rec'ol- 
lect'ing.  [L.  recollectus ,  p.  p.  of  recolligere  to  collect. 
See  1st  recollect  ;  cf.  Recollet.]  1.  To  recover  or  recall 
the  knowledge  of  ;  to  call  to  mind  ;  to  remember. 

2.  Retiexively,  to  compose  one’s  self ;  to  recover  self-com¬ 
mand  ;  as,  to  recollect  one’s  self  after  a  burst  of  anger  ;  — 
sometimes,  formerly,  in  the  perfect  participle. 

3.  To  cause  to  be  absorbed  in  thought.  Now  Rare. 

Syn.  —  See  remember. 

rec  ol  lect',  v.  i.  To  have  a  recollection  of  something. 
Rec'ol-lect  (r£k'5-16kt),  n.  [L.  recollectus ,  p.  p.  See 
Recollet.]  R.  C.  Ch.  One  of  a  very  strict  family  or  di¬ 
vision  of  Observantine  Franciscans.  See  Observantine  a. 
rec  ol  lect'ed  (-ISk'tgd),  p.  a.  1.  Composed,  calm,  esp., 
given  up  to  religious  meditation.  Rare. 

2  Recalled  to  memory. 

—  rec  ol  lect'ed  ly,  atfr.  —  rec  ol  lect'ed  ness,  n. 

rec  ol-lec'tion  (rSk'tf-lgk'slmn),  n.  [Cf.  F.  recollection .] 

1.  Act  or  practice  of  collecting  the  mind  ;  concentration  ; 
specif.,  religious  concentration  of  thought. 

Churles  contracted  habits  of  gravity  and  rerollectxon  Robertson. 

2.  Self-control;  composure.  Obs.  or  R. 

3.  Act  of  recollecting,  or  recalling  to  the  memory  ;  the 
operation  by  which  objects  are  recalled  to  the  memory,  or 
ideas  revived  in  the  mind  ;  reminiscence  ;  remembrance. 

4  The  power  of  recalling  ideas  to  the  mind,  or  the  period 
within  which  things  can  be  recollected  ;  remembrance ; 
memory  ;  as,  an  event  within  my  recollection. 

6.  That  which  is  recollected ;  something  called  to  mind  ; 
reminiscence.  “  His  earliest  recollections .”  Macaulay. 

Syn.  —  Reminiscence,  remembrance.  See  memory. 
recol-lec'tive  (-ISk'tTv),  a.  Pertaining  to  recollection; 
having  the  power  of  recollecting.  —  recol-lec'tively, 
adr.  —  rec'ol-lec'tive-ness,  n. 

Rec'Ol-let  (rgk'S-lgt ;  F.  ra*  kt'W),  n.  [F.  recollet ,  fr.  L. 
recollectus ,  p.  p.  of  recolligere  to  gather  again,  to  gather 
up;  LL.,  to  collect  (one’s  self),  esp.  for  religious  contem¬ 
plation.]  1.  R.  C.  Ch.  =  Recollect,  n. 

2.  [/.  c.]  A  cedar  bird.  Canada. 
re  com  mence'  (re'ktf-mgns'),  v.  t.  tfc  i.  [re-  -f-  commence: 
cf.  F.  recommencer.’]  1.  To  commence  or  begin  again. 

2.  To  begin  anew  to  be  ;  to  act  again  as.  Archaic. 

He  seems  desirous  enough  of  recommencing  courtier.  Johnson 

—  re  com  mence'ment  (  m2nt),  n. 

rec'om  mend'  (rgk'5-mgnd'),  v.  t. ;  rec'om- mend'ed  ,  rec'- 
om-mend'ing.  [LL.  recommendare :  cf.  F.  recommander. ] 

1.  To  commit ;  to  give  in  charge ;  to  consign  ;  commend. 
Recommended  by  theorethren  unto  the  grace  of  God  Acts  xv  40. 

2.  To  commend  to  the  favorable  notice  of  another ;  to 
commit  to  another’s  care,  confidence,  or  acceptance,  with 
favoring  representations ;  to  put  in  a  favorable  light  before 
any  one  ;  as,  he  recommended  exercising  the  body ;  he 
recommended  him  for  the  place. 

Maecenas  recommended  Vergil  .  .  .  to  Augustus  Dryden. 

3.  To  praise  ;  to  commend.  Obs. 

4.  To  make  acceptable;  to  attract  favor  to;  as,  his  man¬ 
ners  recommended  him. 

5.  To  advise  ;  counsel ;  as,  to  recommend  one  to  confess, 
rec  om  mend'a-ble  (-mSn'dri-b’l),  a.  [Cf.  F.  recomman- 

dable.~\  Suitable  to  be  recommended;  w'orthyof  praise;  com¬ 
mendable.  Glanriii. —  rec  om  mend'a-bil'l-ty  (  bTl'T-tT), 
rec  om  mend'a  ble  ncss.n.  —  rec  om  mend'a-bly,  adv. 
rec  om  men  da'tlon  (-mSn-da'slmn),  n.  [LL.  recommen- 
datio.  cf.  F.  recomniatidation.]  1.  Act  of  recommending. 

2.  State  of  being  recommended  ;  esteem  ;  favor.  Obs. 

3.  That  which  recommends,  or  commends  to  favor;  any¬ 
thing  procuring,  or  tending  to  procure,  a  favorable  recep¬ 
tion,  or  to  secure  acceptance  and  adoption  ;  specif. ,  a  letter 
of  recommendation  ;  as,  he  brought  recommendations. 

rec  om-mend'a-to-ry  (-mSn'da-t$-rT),  a.  1.  Serving  to 
recommend  ;  recommending  ;  commendatory.  Swift . 

2.  Advisory  but  not  mandatory  ,  —  said  of  certain  appoint¬ 
ments  and  of  certain  parliamentary  resolutions,  etc. 
re  com  mit'  (re'ktf-mTt'),  v.  t.  Tocommitagain;  to  give  back 
into  keeping  ;  specif.,  to  refer  again,  as  a  bill,  to  a  commit¬ 
tee.  —  re  com-mit'ment  (-m?nt),  re  com  mit'tal  (-51),  n. 
re  com'pen-sa'tion  (re-kSin'pSn-sa'shwn),  n.  [OF.  recom¬ 
pensation ,  LL.  recomp ensatio.’]  1.  Recompense.  Obs. 

2.  Scots  Laic.  In  actions  for  debt,  a  plaintiff’s  plea  of  a 
counterclaim  made  to  meet  a  defendant’s  counterclaim, 
rec'om  pense  (rSk'5m-p5ns),  v.  t.;  rec'om- tensed  (-pgnst)  ; 
rec'om-pens/ing  (-pgn'slng).  [F.  rScompenser,  LL.  recom- 
pensare ;  L.  re -  re-  -f-  compensate  to  compensate.  See  com¬ 
pensate  ]  1.  To  render  an  equivalent  to,  for  service,  loss, 

etc.  ;  to  requite  ;  remunerate  ;  compensate. 

He  cannot  recomjiense  me  better  Shak 

2.  To  return  an  equivalent  for  ;  to  give  compensation  for  ; 
to  atone  for  ;  to  pay  for. 

God  recom penseth  the  gift  Robinson  ( More's  Utojua). 

3  To  give  in  return ;  to  pay  back ;  to  pay  as  something 
earned  or  deserved.  Obs. 

Recompense  to  no  man  evil  for  evil.  Rom  xii  17. 
Syn,  — Repay,  requite,  compensate,  reward,  remunerate, 
rec'om  pense.  r.  i.  To  make  amends  or  requital. 


re-clalm'.  n  A  fresh  claim- 
re-claim 'ant,  n.  [Cf.  F.  rtela- 
mant.  p.  pr. )  One  who  reclaims 
re-clalm'er,  n  One  who  re¬ 
claims. 

ra-claim'lesi,  a.  That  cannot 
be  reclaimed  Rare  [Rare.  I 
re-clalm 'ment.  n.  Reclamation  I 
ro-cla'ma  (ril-klii'ind),  »  ICf. 
Sp.  reclamo  )  Complaint-  Col- 
loq.,  Phil.  /. 

I[r4  clame'  CrS'kliim'),  n-  [F.] 
Notoriety  attained  by  advertise¬ 
ment  or  puff 
reclamen  rkclaim 
re-clang',  v.  i ,  re  clasp',  v.  t.  5r 
re  clas  al  fl  ca'tion.  n  ,  re- 
clas'si-fy.  v.  t .,  re-clean',  v.  t.. 
re-clean8e',  v.  t.,  re-clear',  v.  t. 
See  he-,  2. 
recles  +  rkkei.s 
re-cllmb,  t*  t.  See  re-,  2. 
re-clin'a-ble  (rP-klTn'd-h’l ),  a 
That  mnv  he  reclined.  Rare. 
re-clin'ant  (-<lnt),  a.  [  F.  rt- 
clmant,  or  L.  rechnans ,  p.  pr.J 
Her.  Bending  back  :  bowed- 
rec'll-nate  (r?k'lY-nftt).  a.  Also 
rec'li  nat  ed  (-nSt'Pd).  [L.  recli- 
natus,  p.  p.J  Rot  Bent  down¬ 
ward,  so  that  the  point,  ns  of  a 
•tem  or  leaf,  ie  below  the  base. 


re-cll'na-to-ry.  n  [L-  recfina- 
Innuni .]  A  thing  to  recline  on. 
Obs  [dining.  Rare  | 

re  cline',  n.  Act  or  state  of  re-| 
re  cline',  a.  [L.  rerlinis.  See 
recline,  v.  M  Reclining.  R. 
re  clined'  (rP-kllnd'),  ;>  a.  In 
a  reclining  position  ;  Bot ,  rec 
linate. 

re-clin'er  (rP-klTn'?r),  n.  One 
that  reclines  ;  specif.,  a  reclin¬ 
ing  dial  or  plane  13.  j 

reclining  board.  =  back  boa  rd,| 
rec'U-vate  (r5k'lY-vftt).  a.  [L. 
reclivis,  reclivus .  leaning  back¬ 
wards,  sloping  :  re-  hack  4-  cli¬ 
vus  slope  ]  Riot.  Doubly  curved 
like  the  letter  S  :  sigmoid-  Rare 
re-close'  (re-klOz'),  v.  t.  See 
k  k  ,  2 

reclose,  v.  t.  I  OF  redos,  p.  p. 
of  reclor(r)e.  See  CLOSE,  r  ;  cf. 
recluse.]  To  confine.  Obs 
re-clothe' (re-klfith'),  v  t..  re- 

cloth'ing  ( -kloth'Tng),  vb.  n. 
See  re-,  2- 

re-clnde'  (rP-klWd'  ;  243).  r.  t 
(L  recludere  to  unclose,  open  ; 
re-  again,  hack,  un-  -f  claudere 
to  shut.  I  Obs.  1.  To  open. 

2.  To  close  ;  sequester 
re-clnse',  v.  t.  To  shut  up ; 


seclude  Obs 

re-cluse'ly.  adv.  of  recluse. 
re-cluse'ness. See -ness 
re-clus'er-y  (rS-kloos'er-Y  ;  243), 
u  A  habitation  for  recluses.  R. 
re-clu'siv  Reclusive  Ref.  Sn 
re  clu'BO-ry(-kl<5b'§fi-rY).  n.  [LL. 
rectusoriui w.l  A  hermitage 
re  co-ag  u  la'tion,  n  ,  re-coal'. 
v  t.  ir  i..  re-coaet',  r.f  .  re-coat', 
v.  t..  re-cock', t.  See  re-,2 
re  coct'  (rP-k5kt'),  v  t  [L  re¬ 
coct  us,  p.  p.  of  reco</uere  to  cook 
or  boil  over  again.  See  re-:  2d 
cook  ]  To  boil  or  cook  again  ; 
hence,  to  make  over;  to  vamp 
up.—  re  coc'tion  (rS-kOk'shiln), 
7i .  Both  Obs.  or  R. 
re-co'di-fy.  r  t.  See  re-,  2—  re- 
co  dl  fl-ca'tlon.  n. 
recoeure.  +  recover. 
re-cog 'i-tate,  v.  i.  [L.  recogi- 
tare  (LL.  in  sense  aid  a  To 
change  one's  mind.  See  re- 
Obs  b  To  think  over  again.  — 
re-cog  1  ta'tlon.  n  Rare. 
recognition  mark.  A  peculiar 
and  usually  conspicuous  mark 
ing  of  an  animal  supposed  to 
serve  as  a  signal  to  others  of  its 
kind,  as  the  white  tail  of  an  ante¬ 
lope  or  a  rabbit. 


recognition  time  See  reac¬ 

tion  time-  lty-1 

re-cog'nl-tiv  Recognitive  R*f. | 
rec'og  niz  a-ble  (rSk'r’.g-nTz'd- 
b*l),  a.  See -able.- rec  og  niz 
a-bil'i-ty  (-bTl'Y-tY),  u.—  rec'og- 
niz  a  bly.  adv. 

re-cog'nl-zate.i’.L  Recognize  — 
re-cog'ni  za'tion.  n.  Roth  Obs 
re-cog'nize.  r.  t.  See  re-.  2 
rec'og-niz  ed-ly  (rPk'flg-nTz  ?d- 
1Y).  adv.  of  recognized,  p  p. 
rec'og  niz  er  (-nlz'^r),  n  One 
who  recognizes. 

rec'og  niz  ing-ly,  adv.  of  recog¬ 
nizing  p  pr- 

rec  og  nosce'.u- 1.  ScotsLaw  Of 
lands,  to  return  to  the  superior 
by  recognition.  [tion.  Obs.  I 
re  cog  nos'cence.  n.  Heeoirni-| 
re  co  hab  i-ta'tlon.  n.,  re-coil', 
v.  t  See  re  ,  2. 

re-coil',  v.  t.  [OF  recoilhr ,  F. 
re  cued  hr :  cf  OF.  recoillier-  ] 
To  collect  Obs 
re-colld'.  Recoiled.  Ref  Sn 
re-coil 'er.  n.  One  that  recoils, 
recoil  escapement.  Horol.  See 
escapement, 3.  [p  pr. | 

re-coil'ing-ly.  adv.  of  recoiling. \ 
re-coil'ment.  n.  Recoil.  Rare. 
recoil  wave  The  dicrotic  wave 


re-coln'er.  u  See  he-.  2- 

recolage.  n.  ICf-  OF.  ngolage- 
O/j  E  D.  1  WantonnesH.  Obs 
II  Re  co-le'to  (r  a'k  f»-l  a't  6),  ?<• 
[Sp  J  R.  C  Ch  A  Recollect, 
recoil-  +  receuil 
re  col  late',  v  t.  See  re-,  2.  — 
re  col-la'tion.  n 

rec  ol-lect'a-ble  (rPk'd-lCk'td- 
b'l),  a.  See -able. 
re  -col-lec'tion.  n.  [Cf.  recol¬ 
lection. J  1.  A  collecting  again. 
2.  Recapitulation  Obs. 
re-col  o-ni-za'tion.  n.%  re-col'o 
nlze.  v  t.,  re-col'or  or  -col'onr. 
v.  t.  See  re-,  2. 
recomaunde.  +  recommand. 
re  com  bine',  r.  t.  See  re-,  2  — 
re-com  bi-na'tlon,  n. 
re-com'fort  (re-kfim'fPrt),  r  t. 
[OF.  reconforter ,  F.  r^con Por¬ 
ter.]  To  comfort  ;  to  console  ; 
to  refresh.  Obs  or  Archaic. 
re-com'fort.  n.  [OF.  recon  fort, 
F-  vf  con  fort .]  Consolation  Obs. 
re-com  for-ta'tion,  n.  Consola¬ 
tion.  Obs. 

re-com 'fort-less.  a.  Without 
comfort  Obs.  [tion.  Ohs] 
re-com 'for-ture,  n.  Console- 1 
re  com  mand',  v.  t.  See  re-.  2 
re  com  mand',  v.  t.  [F.  rtcom- 


mander.  Cf.  recommend.]  To 

recommend;  to  commend  (os  to 
another's  remembrance).  Obs> 
recom-menc'er  (re'kd-mfn'- 
eer),  n.  One  who  recommences 
rec  om-mend',  n.  A  recommen¬ 
dation.  Dial  Eng.  3r  U.  S- 
re  -com  mend',  r-  t.  See  re-,2. 
recommendator.n.  Recommend- 
er.  Obs. 

rec  om  mend  ee'  (rSk'd-mPn- 
de'),  n.  One  who  is  recom- 
mended.  R.  [recommends.  | 
rec  om-mend 'er,  u  Onethntl 
rec  om  mends',  n.  A  recom¬ 
mendation.  Obs. 
rec'om  men'dum,  n.  Commen¬ 
dation.  Obs. 

re  com-mls'sion.  v  t  See  re-,  2. 
re  com  mit',  r.  t.  [LL.  recom¬ 
mitted.]  To  commit ;  recom¬ 
mend.  Obs. 

re  com-mu'nl-cate.  v.  t  &•  i..  re'- 
com-pact'.  v.  t  .  re  com-pare', 
”•  t .,  re'com-par'i-Bon.  re- 
com'pasi.  r.  /..  re  com  pel',  r.t. 

(See  re-.  2.  [pense. I 

rec'om  pence  +  R  e  co  m-| 
rec'om  pen  sa-Ue  (rfk'dm- 

I  pCn'sd-h’l).  a.  Capable  of  be¬ 
ing  recompensed,  or,  Obs.,  of 
being  a  recompense.  Rare. 


food,  foot ;  out,  oil ;  chair  ;  go  ;  sing,  ii)k  ;  then,  thin  ;  nature,  verdure  (250) ;  K  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144) ;  boN  ;  yet ;  zh  =  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Guidb. 

Full  explanations  of  Abbreviations,  Signs,  etc.,  Immediately  precede  the  Vocabulary. 
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rac'om  pense  ( rfik'dm-pfins),  n.  [Cf.  F.  recompense.]  An 
equivalent  returned  for  anything  done,  suffered,  or  given  ; 
compensation  ;  requital ;  suitable  return  ;  payment ;  ret¬ 
ribution. 

To  me  belongeth  vengeance,  and  recompense.  Deut  xxxii.  35. 
Syn.  —  Repayment,  compensation,  remuneration,  pay¬ 
ment,  amends,  satisfaction,  reward,  requital. 


re  com  pose'  t  re  kdm-poz'),  r.  t.  ;  re/com-poskd'  (-pozd') ; 
re'oom-pos'ino  (-poz'Iug).  [re-  -f-  compose :  cl.  ¥.  recom¬ 
poser.]  1.  To  compose  again  ;  to  form  anew ;  to  recom¬ 
bine  ;  also,  to  rearrange. 

2.  To  restore  to  composure  or  harmony  ;  to  tr&nquilize  ; 
as,  to  recompose  the  mind  ;  to  recompose  a  quarrel. 

re-com  po-si'tion  <,re-k5m/p6-zTsh/t2n),  n.  Act  of  recom¬ 
posing,  or  state  of  being  recomposed, 
re  com  press'  (re'kdm-prfis'),  v.  t.  To  compress  over 
again ;  specif.,  Engin.j  to  subject  (a  workman)  to  com¬ 
pression  after  being  decompressed.  See  compression,  5.  — 
re  com  pres'slon  (-prfish'ftn),  n. 

re-con  cen-tra'do  (ra-kon'sfin-trii'dS ;  138,  146),  n.  ;  pi. 
-Dos  ( Sp .  -dos).  [Sp.,  p.  p.  of  reconcentrar  to  inclose,  to 
reconcentrate.]  Lit.,  one  who  has  been  reconcentrated; 
specif.,  in  Cuba,  Philippines,  etc.,  one  of  the  rural  noncom¬ 
batants  subjected  to  the  process  of  reconcentration, 
re-con'cen-trate  (re-k5n's^n-trat ;  re  fedn-sfiu'- ;  cf.  con¬ 
centrate,  r.  /.),  r.  t.  dr  i.  To  concentrate  again  ;  to  con¬ 
centrate  thoroughly. 

re-con  cen-tra'tion  ( re-k5u's£n-tra'shfin),  n.  Act  of  re- 
concentrating,  or  state  of  being  reconcentrated  ;  esp.,  the 
act  or  policy  of  concentrating  the  rural  population  in  or 
about  towns  for  convenience  in  political  or  military  admin 
istration,  as  in  Cuba  during  the  revolution  of  1S95-9S. 
rec'on  Cll  a  ble  (rek'oii-sil  #i-b*l),  a.  Capable  of  being  rec¬ 
onciled. —rec  on-cll  ability  (-bll'T-tl),  rec'on-cil  a 
ble-ness.  n.  —  rec'on-cil  a-bly.  idp. 
rec'on-clle  r£k'5u-sfl),  r.  t.  ;  rec'on-ciled  (-slid) ;  rec'on- 
cil'ing  (-sfl'Tngi.  [F.  reconcUier ,  L.  reconciliare ;  re-  re- 
-f- conciliate  to  briug  together,  to  unite.  See  conciliate.] 
1.  To  cause  to  be  friendly  again ;  to  restore  to  friendship  ; 
to  bring  back  to  harmony  ;  to  cause  to  be  no  longer  at  vari¬ 
ance  ;  as,  to  reconcile  persons  who  have  quarreled. 

We  pray  you  ...  be  ye  reconciled  to  God.  2  Cbr  v  20. 
2  Eccl.  a  To  restore  to  communion  or  consecration,  as  a 
penitent,  b  To  purify  or  restore  to  sacred  uses  (a  church, 
etc.  i  after  a  pollution,  or  desecration  not  such  as  to  cause 
loss  of  consecration,  c  To  restore  (a  person)  to  purity ; 
to  cleanse.  Obs. 

3.  To  adjust ;  settle  ;  as.  to  reconcile  differences. 

4.  To  bring  to  acquiescence,  content,  or  quiet  submission  ; 
as.  to  reconcile  one’s  self  to  afflictions. 


5.  To  make  consistent  or  congruous ;  to  bring  to  agree¬ 
ment  or  suitableness  ;  —  followed  by  with  or  to. 

The  great  men  among  the  ancients  understood  how  to  re con- 
ci/e  manual  labor  with  affairs  of  state  Locke. 


6  Shipbuilding.  To  plane  smooth,  as  boards,  esp.  at  joints. 
Syn.  —  Reunite,  conciliate,  propitiate,  pacify,  appease, 
rec  on  cil  1  a'tion  (rfik  on-sll  I-a'sh&n),  n.  [F.  reconcilia¬ 
tion ,  L.  reconciliation  1.  Act  of  reconciling,  or  state  of 
being  reconciled  :  restoration  to  harmony  or  friendship. 

Reconciliation  and  friendship  with  God  really  form  the  basis 
of  all  rational  and  true  enjoyment  8.  Miller 

2  Reduction  to  congruence  or  consistency ;  removal  of  in¬ 
consistency  ;  harmony. 

A  clear  and  easy  reconciliation  of  those  seeming  inconsistencies 
of  Scripture.  D  Rogers  \ 

Syn.—  Reconcilement,  reunion,  pacification,  appeasement, 
atonement,  expiation.  See  propitiation. 
rec  on-cll'i-a-to-ry  (,-sTl'T-d-to-rT),  a.  Serving  or  tending 
to  reconcile.  Bp.  Hall. 

rec  on-dlte  (rfik'<5n-dit  :  formerly  also,  and  still  by  some , 
re-k5n'dlt ;  -dit ;  277),  a.  [L.  reconditus,  p.  p.  of  recon - 
dere  to  put  up  again,  to  lay  up,  to  conceal ;  re-  re-  -f-  con- 
dere  to  bring  or  lay  together.  Cf.  abscond.]  1.  Hidden 
from  sight ;  concealed.  Xow  Rare. 

2.  Hidden  from  the  mental  or  intellectual  view  ;  secret ; 
abstruse  ;  obscure  :  as.  recondite  causes  of  things 

3  Dealiug  iu  things  abstruse  ;  profound;  searching;  as, 
recond He  studies.  Recondite  learning/’  Bp.  Horsley. 
Syn.  —  Deep.  profound,  abstract ;  secret,  hidden,  obscure, 
dark,  mystic,  mysterious;  transcendental.  —  Recondite, 
abstruse,  occult,  esoteric.  Recondite  emphasizes  the 
idea  of  depth  or  profundity,  esp.  with  reference  to  knowl¬ 
edge  which  is  beyond  ordinary  comprehension;  abstruse 
suggests  esp.  remoteness  from’ordinary  modes  of  thought, 
or  great  difficulty  or  complexity ;  as,  “  recondite  points  of 
law  ”  ( Sir  H.  Maine) ;  “  The  flash  of  similarity  between  an 
apple  and  the  moon  .  .  .  was  too  recondite  to  have  occurred 
to  any  but  exceptional  minds  "  {  W.  James i ;  **  The  most  ab¬ 
struse  studies  .  .  .  never  cost  him  any  labor”  ( Cowper); 
“  Sterling  .  .  .  imputed  [Coleridge’s  uiiintelligibilityj  only 
to  the  abstruse  high  nature  of  the  topics  handled  (Car 
lyle).  But  the  words  are  often  used  with  little  distinction. 
Occult  implies  esp.  the  action  of  secret  or  mysterious 
agencies ;  that  is  esoteric  which  pertains  to  an  inuer  circle 
of  adepts  or  is  understood  by  the  initiated  alone ;  as, 
“  Whether  it  be  from  natural  predisposition  or  from  some 
occult  influence  of  the  time  ’’  <  Lowell ) ;  occult  virtues  ;  ”  the 
esoteric  and  paradoxical  beauty,  which  escapes  the  vulgar  ’* 
(Mrs.  Humphry  Ward) ;  “  Calling  to  me  with  an  air  of  su¬ 


re:  'om-pens  er  r?k'<5m-p?n - 
®vr).  n.  One  who  recompense*. 

rec 'om  pen  rive.  a.  That  rec¬ 
ompenses  Rare. 
re-com  pi  la'tion.  n..  recom¬ 
pile',  r  .  re  corn-pile 'ment,  n.. 
re  com  plain',  r.  t.,  re  com¬ 
plete'.  t..  re  com-ple'tion.  n., 
re-com 'pli  cate,  .r..  re-com  pli¬ 
ca  'tlon.  n.  See  re-.  2 
recom  poi'er  k-m-p6z'?r\ 
»».  One  that  recomposes.  Rare. 
re  com  pound',  r.  t  See  re-.  2. 
recompte  j-  recount 
re  com  pute'.  *  .  t.  See  re-.  2 
—  r^com  pu-ta'tlon.  *. 
recon  reckon. 
re-con',  r  f..  re  con  ceive',  r.  t. 
re  con-cep 'tion.  n  ,  re  con-ce*'- 
aion  (-eesVun  ).  n.  See  re-.  2. 
rec'on-clle.  r  i.  To  become  rec¬ 
onciled  Ohs 

re  con-dl-ee'  r^k'/in-ril-e'),  n. 
One  who  i*  reconciled. 

rec'on-cile  lew.  a.  That  can¬ 
not  be  reconciled, 
rec'on-clle  meet.  n.  Reconcili¬ 
ation 

rec'on-cil  er  r?k'^n-sll ’Sr),  n. 
One  that  reconciles. 

roc  on-cil  'l-a-ble  b-s  1 1'1-d-b’l), 


a.  Reconcilable.  R  —  rec  on- 
cil  i-a-bil'i-ty  (-bTl'T-tT). »«.  R. 
rec  on  cil'i-ate  -at ».  r.  t.  [L. 
reconcihatus ,  p.  p  of  reconcili¬ 
are  to  reconcile.]  To  recon¬ 
cile.  Ohs.  or  R. 
rec  on-cil 'i-a-tive  (-9-ttv),  a. 
Reconciliatnry .  Rare. 
rec  on-cil '1-a  tor  (-i  t  5  r  ).  n. 
A  reconciler.  Rare. 
re  con-coct',  r.  t.  See  re-,  2. 
recond.  r.  t.  [L.  recondere.] 
To  put  or  store  away  Obs. 
re  con-dense',  r.  t  ar  ?.  See  re-, 
2.  -  re-con  den-sa'tlon.  n 
re-con 'dl-to-ry.  n  [LL.  reenn- 
ditorium.)  A  repository.  Obs 

re  con- dole',  r.  i.  See  re-,  2. 
re  con-duct',  r  t.  [Cf  L.recon- 
ductu p.  p.  of  reconducere.] 
To  conduct  back, 
re  con -due 'tion  re'Tc  <5n-d  0  k'- 
shtin>.  n.  [L.  reconducere ,  re- 
conductum .  to  hire  again:  cf.  F. 
reconduction.)  Civil  Law.  A  re¬ 
newal  of  a  lease  :  relocation, 
re  con-fer'.  r.  t.  V  re  con- 
feaa'.r.  t.  Sr  i..  re  con  fine',  r.  t.. 
re  con-firm',  r.t.,  re-con  fir-ma'- 
tlon.  n..  re-con'fls-cate.  r.  re¬ 
con  fis  ca'tlon.  n.  See  re-,  2. 


periority,  like  that  of  an  esoteric  oyer  an  exoteric  disciple  1 
of  a  sage  of  antiquity  ”  (Boswell ».  See  secret,  mysterious. 

—  rec'on-dite-ly,  adv.  —  rec'on  dite-ness,  n. 

re  con'nais  sance  (. re-kSii'a-saus  >.  n.  L*’.J  ^  survey  ;  — 

now  the  more  common  form  of  reconnoissance  c,  d.  6. 
re-con'nois  sance  (-T-sdns),  n.  [F.  See  recognizance.] 
Act  of  reconnoitering ;  preliminary  examination  or  survey.  , 
Specif.  :  a  =  RECOGNIZANCE,  1.  Obs.  d ■  R.  b  =  RECOG- 
KmoN,  3.  Obs.  <1*  R.  C  Mil.  An  examination  of  a  terri¬ 
tory,  or  of  an  enemy’s  position,  for  the  purpose  of  obtain¬ 
ing  information,  whether  by  single  scouts  or  detachments. 
Also,  Aar.,  a  survey  of  a  coast,  etc.,  for  a  similar  purpose, 
d  Geol.  A  preliminary  examination  or  survey  of  a  region  iu 

reference  to  its  general  geological  characters,  e  Lngin.  An 

examination  of  a  region  as  to  its  general  natural  features, 
preparatory  to  triangulation,  etc. 

reconnoissance  in  force.  Md.%  a  demonstration  or  attack  by 
a  large  force  of  troops  for  the' purpose  of  discovering  the 
position  and  strength  of  an  enemy,  as  by  drawing  his  fire, 
rec  on  noi'ter  I  (r5k;d-noi'ter),  r.  t. ;  -noi'tered,  -noi'tred 
rec  on-noi'tre  }  (-terd) ;  -noi'ter-ing.  -noi'tring.  [F.  re¬ 
connoitre*  a  former  spelling  of  reconnoitre ,  OF.  reconoistre. 
See  recognize.]  1.  To  examine  with  the  eye  ;  to  make  a 
preliminary  examination  or  survey  of,  esp.  for  military  or 
engineering  operations. 

2-  To  recognize  ;  remember.  Obs.  Sir  H.  Walpole. 

rec  on  noi  ter  I  •  j  make  a  reconnoissance. 

rec  on  noi'tre  J 

re  con-sid'er  \,re/kfln-sld'er),  t*.  /.  1  To  consider  again; 

to  consider  with  a  view  to  changing,  as  a  plan. 

2  Parliamentary  Practice.  To  take  up  for  renewed  con¬ 
sideration,  as  a  motion  or  a  vote  previously  acted  on.  This 
is  done  by  a  motion  made  and  seconded  in  the  usual  way.  j 
re  con-sid  er-a'tion  -a'shun),  n.  Act  of  reconsidering, 
re  con-stmct'  (-strukt'),  v.  t.  To  construct  again  ;  to  re¬ 
build  ;  to  remodel ;  to  form  again  or  anew. 

Regiments  had  been  dissolved  and  reconstructed.  Macaulay. 
reconstructed  ruby,  an  artificially  prepared  ruby,  distin-  ; 
guished  from  the  natural  stone  by  containing  bubbles, 
re  con  strue 'tion  -st  ruk'shun),  n.  1.  Act  of  reconstruct¬ 
ing,  or  state  of  being  reconstructed. 

2  [usually  cap.]  U.  S.  Hist.  The  act  or  process  of  reor¬ 
ganizing  the  governments  of  the  States  which  had  passed  or¬ 
dinances  of  secession,  and  of  reestablishing  their  constitu¬ 
tional  relations  to  the  national  government,  after  the  Civil 
W ar,  in  accordance  with  the  Reconstruction  Acta  of  March  2, 
1867.  **  to  provide  for  the  more  efficient  government  of  the 
rebel  States,”  and  of  March  23, 1867,  passed  over  Johnson's 
veto. 

3.  A  thing  reconstructed. 

4-  Railroad  Finance.  Reorganization.  Eng. 

re  con-struc'tive  (-struk'tTv),  a.  Reconstructing ;  tending 
to  reconstruct ;  as,  a  reconstructive  policy.—  n.  That  which 
reconstructs.  —  re  con  struc'tive-ness.  n. 
re  con  ven'tion 1  -veu'shun),  n.  [OF.,  or  LL.  reconventio.] 

1.  Civil  Law.  A  cross  demand  ;  a  cross  action  by  the  de¬ 
fendant  against  the  plaintiff  before  the  same  judge. 

2  A  reassembling,  as  of  Parliament.  Obs. 

—  re  con  ven'tion-al  (-41),  a. 

re  con  verti  ble  (-vfir'tl-b’l),  a.  Capable  of  being  recon¬ 
verted  ;  convertible  again  to  the  original  form  or  condition, 
re  con  vey'  (-va'),  r.  t.  1.  To  convey  back  or  to  the  former 
;  place  ;  as,  to  reconvey  goods. 

2.  To  transfer  back  to  a  former  owner,  as  an  estate. 

re  cord'  (re-k8rd'),  v.  t.  ;  re-cord'ed  ;  re-cord'ing.  [ME. 

I  recorden  to  repeat,  remember,  remind,  OF.  A*  F.  recorder , 

,  fr.  L.  recordari  to  remember  ;  re-  re-  -f-  cor ,  cordis ,  the 
heart  or  mind.  See  cordial,  heart.]  1.  To  get  by  heart ; 
to  learn,  as  by  repeating  ;  to  recite.  Obs. 

2.  To  practice  (a  song  tosingof;  —  said  now  of  birds  only. 

They  longed  to  see  the  dar.  to  hear  the  lark 

Rerorit  her  hymns,  and  chant  her  carols  blest.  Fairfax. 

3.  To  call  to  mind  :  to  recollect  ;  meditate.  Obs. 

4  To  put  (one  >  in  remembrance  of.  Obs.  Chaucer. 

5-  To  narrate  orally  :  also,  to  declare  as  a  verdict.  Obs. 

6  To  commit  to  writing,  to  printing,  to  inscription,  or 
the  like  ;  to  make  an  official  note  of  ;  to  write,  transcribe, 

I  or  enter  in  a  book  or  on  parchment,  for  the  purpose  of 
preserving  authentic  evidence  of,  or  on  a  wax  cylinder, 
rubber  disk,  etc.,  for  reproduction,  as  by  a  phonograph; 

,  to  register  ;  enroll ;  as.  to  record  the  proceedings  of  a  court. 
7.  To  declare  to  be  true  ;  to  attest ;  confirm.  Obs. 
to  record  a  deed,  mortgage,  lease,  etc.,  to  have  a  copy  of  the 
same  entered  in  the  records  of  the  office  designated  by  law. 
re  cord',  r.  t.  1.  To  reflect ;  to  ponder.  Obs. 

2  To  sing  or  repeat  a  tune  ;  —  said  now  of  birds  only. 

Whether  the  birds  or  she  recorded  best.  W.  Browne. 
rec'ord  (rfk'tfrd;  -6rd;  originally  accented  re-cord';  in 
!  Shakespeare  both  accentuations  occur),  n.  [OF.  recort ,  re- 
|  cord,  remembrance,  attestation,  record.  The  final  d  is  due 
to  influence  of  the  verb.  See  record,  r.  /.]  1.  Act  or  fact 
of  recording  or  being  recorded :  reduction  to  writing  as 
evidence  ;  also,  the  writing  so  made  ;  a  register  ;  as,  a  rec¬ 
ord  of  the  acts  of  the  Hebrew  kings  ;  a  family  record. 

2.  Esp. :  a  An  official  contemporaneous  writing  by  which 
the  acts  of  some  public  body,  or  public  officer,  are  recorded ; 


as,  a  record  of  city  ordinances,  b  An  authentic  official  copy 
of  a  document  entered  in  a  book,  or  deposited  iu  the  keep¬ 
ing  of  some  officer  designated  by  law.  Cf.  conveyance,  2. 
C  An  official  contemporaneous  memorandum  stating  the 
proceedings  of  a  court  of  justice  ;  a  judicial  record.  The 
record  is  indisputable  evidence  of  the  facts  recorded,  and 
can  be  amended  only  by  the  court  itself  upon  sufficient  evi¬ 
dence  of  actual  mistake  or  omission,  d  The  official  copy  of 
the  various  legal  papers  used  iu  a  case,  together  with  memo¬ 
randa  of  the  proceedings  of  the  court. 

3.  Iu  Obs.  senses:  a  Testimony;  witness;  attestation. 
“  John  bare  record ,  saying.”  John  i.  32.  b  Good  repute  ; 
reputation.  C  Remembrance  ;  recollection  ;  memory,  d 
Reply ;  statement.  Scot,  e  Narration.  Scot. 

4.  That  which  is  written  or  transcribed  to  perpetuate  a 
knowledge  of  acts  or  events ;  also,  that  on  which  such  rec¬ 
ord  is  made,  as  a  monument  ;  a  memorial. 

5.  Something  made  by  perforating,  indenting,  or  otherwise 
transforming  an  original  blank,  so  that  when  operated 
upon  by  a  special  instrument  or  machine  it  will  at  any  time 
perform  a  definite  act  of  reproduction,  esp.  of  sound  ;  as: 
a  The  cylinder  or  disk  of  hard  wax,  rubber,  etc.,  used  to 
reproduce  sounds  in  instruments  of  the  phonograph  class. 
See  phonograph,  2.  b  The  locally  magnetized  steel  wire, 
ribbon,  or  disk  similarly  used  in  the  telegraphone.  C  The 
perforated  paper  roll  of  an  automatic  piano  pdayer,  the  per¬ 
forated  disk  of  a  piolyphone,  or  the  like,  d  The  perforated 
ribbon  used  in  an  automatic  telegraphic  sender. 

6.  That  which  has  been,  or  might  be,  recorded  ;  the  kuown 
facts  in  the  course  of  anything,  as  in  a  public  inan’6  career. 
7-  That  which  has  been  publicly  achieved  in  any  kind  of 
competitive  sp>ort  as  recorded  in  some  authoritative  manner, 
as  the  time  made  by  a  w inning  horse  in  a  race  ;  also,  the 
best  of  such  achievements;  as,  to  beat,  or  break,  the  record. 
Syn.  —  Records,  archives,  chronicles,  annals.  Records, 
as  here  compared,  are  in  geueral  written  accounts  of  facts 
or  events;  archives  are  public  records;  chronicles  are 
registers  esp.  of  historical  facts,  disposed  in  the  order  of 
time ;  annals  are  chronicles  arranged  by  years.  See  list. 
of  record,  appearing  upon  the  record  of  a  court,  as  a  debt 
upon  a  judgment  or  a  cognizance. 

rec'ord  <  rgk'tf  rd  ;  -6rd),  a.  Denoting  a  performance,  occur¬ 
rence,  or  condition  which  goes  beyond,  or  is  extraordinary 
among,  others  of  its  kind  ;  as,  a  recor>l  run  ;  record  prices, 
re-cord'er  (re-k6r'der),  n.  [OF.  recordeor ,  prop.,  one  who 
remembers,  a  relater  or  minstrel,  in  AF.,  a  magistrate.] 

1.  The  chief  judicial  officer  of  some  cities  and  boroughs, 
usually  having  both  civil  and  criminal  jurisdiction. 

2.  The  chief  justice  of  an  East  Indian  settlement.  Obs. 

3.  A  w  itness.  Obs. 

4.  One  who  records;  esp.,  one  whose  official  dutj'  it  is  to 
make  a  record  of  writings  or  transactions. 

6.  A  recording  apparatus  or  instrument,  esp.  when  auto¬ 
graphic  (see  autographic,  3) ;  as,  a  cash,  speed,  steam,  or 
time  recorder.  Specif.  :  a  Teleg.  A  receiving  apparatus 
for  recording  signals.  See  siphon  recorder,  b  A  tele¬ 
phonic  message-recording  device.  See  telegraphone.  C 
A  part  of  the  phonograph  that  makes  the  records. 

6.  Music.  An  obsolete  kind  of  flageolet  having  a  mouth¬ 
piece  and  a  long  tube  pierced  with  eight  vent  holes, 
re-cord'ing,  p.  a.  Keeping  a  record  or  a  register ;  as,  a 
recording  secretary;  the  recording  angel;  also,  self-re¬ 
cording;  as,  a  recording  telegraph.  Cf.  autographic,  3; 
self-recording. 

re-count'  ( re-kount';  re'-),  n.  A  counting  again,  as  of  votes, 
re-count'  (re-kount'),  v.  t. ;  re-count'ed  ;  rb-count'ing. 
[OF.  reconter  to  relate,  to  recount ;  re-  again  -|-  confer  to 
relate.  See  count,  t\]  1.  To  tell  over ;  to  relate  in  de¬ 

tail  ;  to  recite  ;  to  tell  or  narrate  the  particulars  of ;  to  re¬ 
hearse  ;  enumerate  ;  as,  to  recount  one’s  blessings.  Dryden. 
2.  To  deem  ;  reckon  ;  esteem.  Obs. 

re  coup' (re-koop'),  r  l.;  re-couped' (-koopt') ;  re-coup'ing. 
[F.  recouper  to  cut  again  or  back,  in  OF.  also  to  reduce, 
diminish  ;  re-  re-  -j-  copper  to  cut.  See  coppice.]  1.  Law. 
To  keep  back  rightfully  (a  part),  so  as  to  dimmish  a  sum 
due;  to  take  off  (a  part)  from  damages  ;  to  deduct;  to 
make  recoupment  of.  (See  recoupment.) 

2.  To  get  an  equivalent  or  compensation  for  ,  as,  to  recoup 
one’s  losses  in  gaming  or  in  the  stock  market. 

3.  To  reimburse  ;  to  indemnify. 

Elizabeth  had  lost  her  venture  ;  but  if  she  was  bold,  she  might 
recoup  herself  at  Philip’s  cost.  Fronde. 

re  coup',  n.  Law.  Act  of  recouping, 
re-coup'ment  -ment),  n.  Act  of  recouping,  or  that  which 
is  recouped  ;  specif..  Law ,  the  defendant’s  act  or  right  of 
abating  or  reducing  the  claim  sued  on  by  setting  up  in  de¬ 
fense  some  act  or  fact  growing  out  of  the  matters  constitut¬ 
ing  the  cause  or  ground  of  the  action  brought.  The  right  was 
formerly  recognized  only  with  respect  to  previous  partial 
payment  orrecovery,but  thewider  right  has  become  gener¬ 
ally  established,  though  without  fixed  limits.  Recoupment 
includes  unliquidated  damages,  while  set-off  applies  only 
to  those  that  are  liquidated ;  counterclaim  is  the  broader 
term,  including  both  recoupment  and  set-off.  Recoup¬ 
ment  corresponds  closely  to  the  civil  law  reconvention. 
re  course'  (re-kors';  201),  n.  [F.  recourst  L.  recursus  a 


re  con-fort'  f  recomf«*rt 
re  con  geal',  r  t.  See  p.e-.  2.  — 
re-con  ge-la'tlon.  n.  [zance.I 
reconisaunce.  hecocs  i- 
re  con  join',  r.  t.  See  re-,  2.  — 
re  con-junc'tion.  *i. 
reconne.  beckon. 
re  con  nect'.  r.  t.  See  re-.  2. 
reconniasaunce  f  II 
ZANCE 

rec  on-noi'ter.  rec  on-noi'tre. 
7i.  A  reconnoissance.  Rare. 
rec  on-noi'ter-er.  rec  on  noi'- 
trer.  n.  One  who reconnoiters. 
re-con 'quer.  >  .f..  re-con'quer  or. 
n..  re-con 'quest,  n.  V  r.  t..  re¬ 
con 'se-crate.  »•.  f.,  re-con  se- 
cra'tion.  n..  re  con-tlgn'.  > .  r.. 
re  con-sign'ment.  u.  See  p.e-.  2 
reconsile-  *fr  reconcile. 
re  con  sole',  r.  f.,  re  con-sol '1- 
date,  v.  t.  Sr  t.,  re  con-sol  1  da'- 
tion.  n.  See  re-.  2. 
re  con-ftit'u-ent,  a.  Building 
up  again,  as  a  medical  remedy. 

—  n.  A  rebuilding  medicine.  ’ 
re-con 'stl-tute.  »•  t  See  he-,  2. 

—  re-con  sti-tu'tion.  r>. 

re  con-struc'tlon-a-ry.  a.  [n.*w- 
ally  cap.)  Of  or  pert,  to  recon- 
:  struction.  U.  S. 


re  con-struc'tion-lat.  n.  [usu- 
|  ally  rap. J  An  advocate  of  recon¬ 
struction  i\  S.  [reconstructs.! 
re  con-stmc'tor.  n.  One  that 
re  con-suit'. »•  /.  Set.,  re-con  sul 
ta'tion.  re  con'tem-plate,  i 
r.  See  he-,  2. 

re-con'ter.  r.  t.  [See  p.e  coun¬ 
ter.  I  Encounter  Obs.  Scot 

re  con-tin 'u-ance.  n..  re  con- 
tin'ue.  t.  ir  »..  re  con  tract', 
r.  re  con-trac'tion.  n.  See 

RE-,  2. 

re  con  va-lesce'.  r.  t\,  recon'va- 
les'cence.  n..  re-con  va-les' 
cent,  a.,  re  con-vene',  r.  ».  Sr  f., 
re  con  vent',  r.  t.  ( Obs.  >.  re  con¬ 
verge'.  v.  i  ,  re  con-ver'sion.  n., 
reconvert',  r  t.  See  re-,  2. 
re-con'vert  (re-k5n'v?rt),  n.  A 
|  reconverted  person, 
re  con-vey'ahce.r-  .re  con-vict'. 

!  v  t.,  re  con-vic'tion.  n.,  re  con¬ 
voke'.  v.  t.,  re-cook',  r.  t.  See 
RE-.  2. 

re-cop  i-la'tion.  n.  [Sp.  rtcopi- 
I  I acim,.]  Recompilation.  Obs. 
re-cop  per.  r.  f..  re-cop 'y,  r  f., 
re-cord',  r.  t.  Si-e  re-.  2. 
re-cord 'a-ble  (rS-kor'dd-b’l),  a. 
I  See  -able. 


re-cord'ance  (-(ldn  s), n.  [OF.] 
Remembrance.  Obs. 
re-cord'ant  (-ddnt),  a.  Bear¬ 
ing  record.  Rare. 
rec  or-da'tion(r?kMr-da'shun;, 

j  7i-  [L.  record  at  to .  cf.F.recor- 
datton. .  See  record,  r.  f.J  1.  Re¬ 
membrance  :  recollection  Obs. 

2.  A  record :  a  commemorative 
account.  Obs. 

3.  Act  of  committing  to  writing, 
re-cor'da-tive  rf-k6r'dd-tlv),a. 

|  [Cf.  OF.  recordatif.)  Commemo¬ 
rative  —  re-cor'da-tive-ly,  adv. 
re-cord 'ed-ly,  adv.  of  recorded . 
P-  P 

re-cord 'er-shlp,  n.  See  -ship. 
re-cord'ing.  />.  pr  Sr  vb  n.  of 
record.  Specif.  :  vb.  n.  a  Recol¬ 
lection;  meditation.  Obs.  b  The 
singing  or  practicing  of  birds 
rec'ord-less.  a.  See  -less. 
re-cork',  t*.  t.,  re  cor-por'i-fl-ca' 
tion.  •  .  re  cor-por'i-fy.  r.  t., 
re-coun'sel.  v.  t.  See  re-,  2 
re-conn 'sel.  t-  t.  [Due  to  con¬ 
fusion  of  reconcile  and  counsel , 
or  to  confusion  of  the  corre¬ 
sponding  OF.  words :  cf.  OF. 
reconseilher. J  To  reconcile. 
Obs  —  re-coun 'sel  ler.  7i.  Obs. 


recounsile.  reconcile. 
re-count',  r  t.  See  re-,  2. 
re-count',  n.  [See  recount  to 
relate  ]  Account.  Obs.  [Obs  I 
re-count',  v.  t.  To  recounter. J 
re  count'a-tle.  a.  See  -able. 
re-count 'al  (-koun'tdl),  n.  A 
recounting  :  recital.  Rare 
re-count'er,  n.  One  who  re¬ 
counts 

re  coun'ter.  n.  [See  RE- ;  coun¬ 
ter  to  encounter  ]  Obs.  1  An 
i  encounter  ;  also,  a  buffet. 

2.  Scots  Law.  A  counter  pledge, 
re-coun'ter,  v  t.  &•  t  Obs  1  To 
encounter. 

2  To  oppose;  also,  to  invert; 
reverse  Scot. 
re-count 'less.  a.  See -less. 
re-count 'ment.  7i  Recital.  Obs. 
re  coup 'a-ble  (rf-k<36p'd-b’l),  a 
See  -able. 

re-coupe'.  Var  of  RECorr. 
re-coup 'er.  n.  One  who  recoups- 
re-cou*ple  (re-kttp'T),  v.  t.  See 
RE-.  2 

re-cour'.  tj.  [OF.  recouvre,  fr. 
the  v  See  recover  to  regain-] 
Recovery.  Obs.  —  v  t.  To  re¬ 
cover.  Obs. 

re-course',  n.  SfV.t.  [F.  recousse % 


ale,  senate,  c&re,  Am,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofa  ;  eve,  $vent,  find,  reefint,  maker;  ice,  ill;  old,  dbey,  orb,  5dd,  soft,  connect ;  use,  unite,  urn,  up,  circus,  menti ; 

|  Foreign  Word,  f  Obsolete  Variant  of.  +  combined  with.  =  equals. 
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running  back,  return,  fr.  recurrere ,  recur  sum,  to  run  back. 
See  recur.]  1.  A  coursing  back,  or  coursing  again,  along 
the  line  of  a  previous  coursing  ;  return  ;  retreat ;  recur¬ 
rence.  Obs.  “  Swift  recourse  of  flushing  blood.”  Spenser. 

2.  Flow  or  movement,  esp.,  as  of  a  river,  in  a  path  or 
channel ;  flow  of  the  tide  ;  course.  Obs. 

3.  Resort  or  application  for  assistance  ;  specif.,  resort  (to 
a  person)  for  the  meeting  of  an  obligation. 

Our  last  recourse  is  therefore  to  our  art.  Dryderu 

4.  A  source  of  aid ;  the  person  or  thing  resorted  to. 

6.  In  Obs.  senses  :  a  Repeated  visiting  ;  habitual  resort, 
b  A  coming  together,  or  gathering,  c  Access:  admit¬ 
tance;  intercourse.  “  Give  me  recourse  to  him.”  Shak. 
without  recourse.  Commerce ,  words  which  when  added  to  the 
indorsement  of  a  negotiable  instrument  protect  the  indors¬ 
er  from  liability  to  the  indorsee  and  subsequent  holders. 
re*COV'er  (re-kQv'er),  v.  t.  ;  re-cov'ered  (-erd) ;  re-cov'- 
er-ing.  [ME.  recoveren,  OF.  recovrer ,  F.  recouvrer,  fr.  L. 
recuperare  ;  prob.  akin  to  recipe  re  to  receive.  Cf.  receive, 
recuperate.]  1.  To  get  or  obtain  again  ;  to  get  renewed 
possession  of  ;  to  win  back  ;  to  regain,  as  lost  property. 

2-  To  get  in  return  for  something  else.  Obs. 

3.  Law.  To  gain  as  a  compensation  ;  to  obtain  in  return 
for  injury  or  debt ;  as,  to  recover  damages  in  trespass  ;  to 
recover  debt  and  costs  in  a  suit  at  law  ;  to  obtain  title  to  by 
final  decree  or  judgment  in  a  court  of  law  ;  as,  to  recover 
lands  in  ejectment  or  common  recovery  ;  to  gain  by  legal 
process ;  as,  to  recover  judgment  against  a  defendant. 

4-  To  make  good  by  reparation  ;  to  make  up  for;  to  re¬ 
trieve  ;  to  repair  the  loss  or  injury  of  ;  as,  to  recover  lost 
time.  “Loss  of  catel  may  recovered  be.”  Chaucer. 

6.  To  restore  from  sickness,  faintness,  or  the  like  ;  to  bring 
back  to  life  or  health ;  to  cure  :  heal. 

The  wine  in  my  bottle  will  recover  him.  Shak 

6.  To  overcome  ;  to  get  the  better  of,  as  a  state  of  mind  or 
body.  “  I  do  hope  to  recover  my  late  hurt.”  Cowley. 

7  To  rescue  ;  deliver. 

That  they  may  recover  themselves  out  of  the  snare  <-.f  the  devil, 
who  are  taken  captive  by  him.  2  Tim.  ii.  2b. 

8  To  gain  by  motion  or  effort ;  to  obtain  ,  to  reach ;  to 
come  to.  Archaic. 

The  forest  is  not  three  leagues  off ; 

If  we  recover  that,  we  *re  sure  enough.  Shak 

9  To  obtain  or  regain  invaluable  form  from  a  waste  prod¬ 
uct  or  by-product ;  as,  to  recover  sulphur  in  making  soda. 
Syn.  — Regain.  retake,  repossess,  resume,  recruit, 
recover  arms.  Mil.  Drill^  a  command  whereby  the  piece  is 
brought  from  the  position  of  **  aim  ”  to  that  of  “  ready.” 

re-COV'er  ( re-kQv'er),  v.  i.  1.  To  regain  health  after  sick¬ 
ness  ;  to  grow  well ;  to  be  restored  or  cured  ;  hence,  to  re¬ 
gain  a  former  state  after  misfortune,  alarm,  etc.  ;  —  often 
followed  by  of  or  from  ;  as.  to  recover  from  fright. 

Go,  inquire  of  Baal-zebub,  the  god  of  Ekron,  whether  I  shall 
recover  of  this  disease.  2  Kings  i.  2 

2  To  make  one’s  way ;  to  come  :  arrive.  Obs. 

With  much  ado  the  Christians  recovered  to  Antioch.  Fuller. 
3.  Rowing ,  Fencing,  etc.  To  make  a  recovery. 

4  Law.  To  obtain  a  final  judgment  in  one’s  favor  ;  to  suc¬ 
ceed  in  a  lawsuit  or  proceeding  ;  as,  I  recovered  in  my  suit. 
Te-COV'er.  n.  [OF .recovre.  See  recover,  r.]  Recovery  (in 
various  senses ) ;  esp.  =  recovery,  2  b 
re-cov'er-a-ble  (-<i-b’l),  a.  [Cf.  F.  recouvrable. ]  Capable 
l  of  being  recovered,  or  of  recovering.  — re-COV  er-a-bil'i-ty 
‘  (-bTl'T-tl),  re-cov'er-a-ble  nes3.  n. 

re-COV  er-ee'  (-e'),  n.  Law.  The  person  against  whom  a 
judgment  is  obtained  in  common  recovery. 
re-COV'er-or  (-kQv'er-dr;  -kQv  er-6r'),n.  [Cf.OF.  recot'reor.] 
Law.  The  demandant  in  a  common  recovery  after  judgment. 
re-COV'er-y  (re-kuv'er-T),  n. ;  pi.  -eries  (-Tz).  [Cf.  OF.  re¬ 
source.]  1.  Means  of  restoration  ;  remedy.  Obs. 

2.  Act  of  recovering ;  act  of  regaining  or  retaking  posses¬ 
sion  ;  specif . :  a  Act  of  regaining  the  natural  position  after 
curtseying,  b  Sports.  (1)  Rowing.  The  movement  of  the 
body  and  oar  or  oars,  after  completion  of  a  stroke,  into  posi¬ 
tion  for  the  next  stroke.  (2)  Fencing ,  Sparring,  etc.  Act 
of  regaining  the  position  of  guard  after  making  an  attack. 

3.  Restoration  from  sickness,  weakness,  or  the  like,  or  from 
a  condition  of  misfortune,  fright,  evil  life,  etc. 

4  Law.  The  obtaining  in  a  suit  at  law  of  a  right  to  some¬ 
thing  by  a  verdict,  decree,  or  judgment  of  court,  esp.  by 
the  final  one  deciding  the  issues  involved  ;  specif.,  a  com¬ 
mon  recovery  (which  see).  A  final  recovery  is  one  obtained  by  a 
verdict  or  final  decree  or  judgment.  Its  total  is  the  sum  awarded 
and  does  not  include  interest  after  the  verdict  or  decision, 
rec're-an  cy  (r5k're-3n-sT),  n.  Quality  or  state  of  being 
recreant  ;  mean-epiritedness ;  apostasy, 
rec're-ant  (-3nt),  a.  [OF.,  p.  pr.  of  recreire ,  recroire  (also 
used  reflexively),  to  surrender  or  give  up  one’s  cause  or 
allegiance,  to  cause  to  do  so,  LL.  recredere ,  recredere  se ,  to 
give  up,  surrender  :  L.  re-  again,  back  -f- credere  to  intrust, 
trust,  believe.  See  creed.]  1.  Crying  for  mercy,  as  a  com¬ 
batant  in  the  trial  by  battle  ;  yielding ;  cowardly  :  mean- 
spirited ;  craven.  “This  recreant  knight.”  Spenser. 
2.  Apostate ;  false  ;  unfaithful. 

Turned  recreant  to  God.  ingrate  and  false.  Milton. 
Syn.  —  See  cow  ardly. 

rec're-ant,  n.  [OF.  See  recreant,  a.]  1.  One  who  yields 
in  combat  and  begs  for  mercy  ;  a  cowardly  wretch. 

You  are  all  recreants  and  dastaras.  Shak 

2.  A  betrayer  :  an  apostate ;  a  deserter, 
rec're-ate  (rgk're-at),  v.  t.  ;  -at'ed  (-at'gd)  ;  -at'ing  (-at7- 


Tng).  [L.  recreatus,  p.  p.  of  recreare  to  create  anew,  to  re¬ 
fresh  ;  re-  re-  -f-  creare  to  create  See  create.]  To  give 
fresh  life  to  ;  to  reanimate  ;  revive  ;  esp.,  to  refresh  after 
wearying  toil  or  anxiety  ;  to  relieve;  cheer  ;  divert ;  amuse. 

Painters,  when  they  work  on  white  grounds,  place  before  them 
colors  mixed  with  blue  and  green,  to  recreate  their  eyes,  white 
wearying  .  .  the  sight  more  than  any  Dryden 

rec're-ate  (rSk're-at),  v.  i.  To  take  recreation, 
rec  re-a'tion  (-a'shun),  n.  [ME.  recreacioun ,  F.  recreation , 
L.  recreatio.]  1.  Refreshment  by  means  of  food  .  a  meal; 
also,  refreshment  by  any  means.  Obs. 

2.  Act  of  recreating,  or  state  of  being  recreated  ;  refresh¬ 
ment  of  the  strength  and  spirits  after  toil ;  diversion. 
Syn.  —  See  play. 

rec're-a-tive  (rgk're-a-tlv),  a.  [Cf.  F.  recriatif.  See  recre¬ 
ate.]  Tending  to  recreate  ;  recreating  ;  amusing  ;  divert¬ 
ing.  “  Let  the  music  of  them  be  recreative .”  Bacon. 

—  rec're-a-tlve-ly.  adv.  —  rec're-a-tive-ness.  n. 
rec're-ment  i  rek're-ment),  n.  [L.  recrementum  ;  re- re--f“ 
cemere,  crttum ,  to  separate,  sift :  cf.  F.  recrement .]  1.  Su¬ 
perfluous  matter  separated  from  that  which  is  useful ; 

I  dross  ;  scoria  ;  as,  the  recrement  of  ore. 

2.  Med.  a  Excrement.  Obs.  b  A  substance  secreted  from 
the  blood  and  again  absorbed  by  it. 

rec  re-men-ti'tious  (-men-tlsh'us),  a.  Of,  pert,  to,  consist¬ 
ing  of,  or  of  the  nature  of,  recrement  or  dross  ;  superfluous, 
re  crim'i  nate  (re-krlm'i-nat),  r.  i. ;  -kat  ed  (-nat'gd) , 
-n  at"  ing  (-nat/Tng).  [LL.  recriminare :  cf.  F.  recriminer. 
See  crimin’ ate.]  To  make  a  countercharge  or  accusation  ; 
to  charge  back  fault  or  crime  upon  an  accuser, 
re  crimi  nate.  v.  1.  To  accuse  (a  person)  in  return  ;  tore- 
tort  or  return  (an  accusation).  Sow  Rare. 
re-crim  i  na'ticn  (-na'shwn),  n.  [F.  recrimination,  or  LL. 
recriminatio.]  Act  of  recriminating  ;  an  accusation  brought 
by  the  accused  against  the  accuser  ;  a  counter  accusation, 
re  crimi  na  tive  (-na-tlvL  a.  Recriminatory. 
re-crim'i-na-tO-ry  (-na-to-rl),  a.  Having  the  quality  of 
recrimination  ;  retorting  accusation  ;  recriminating, 
re  cru-desce'  (re  kroo-d§s'),  r.  t.  ;  re'cru-desced' (-dest') ; 
recru-desc'ing  (-dgs'Tng).  [See  recru descent.]  To  be  in 
a  state  of  recrudescence  ;  esp.,  to  come  into  renewed  fresh¬ 
ness,  vigor,  or  activity  ;  to  revive  ;  to  break  out  again. 

The  general  influence  .  .  .  which  is  liable  every  now  and  then 
to  recrudesce  in  his  absence.  Edmund  Gurney. 

re  crn-des'cence  I  -dSs'cns),  n.  State  of  being  recrudesceut; 
as  :  a  Increased  severity  of  a  disease  after  a  remission, 
b  The  breaking  out  again  of  a  wound,  sore,  or  the  like. 

A  recrudescence  of  barbarism  may  condemn  it.  Duke  of  Argyll 
re/crn-des'cent  (-£ut),  a.  [L.  recrudescens ,  -entis,  p.  pr.  of 
recrudescere  to  become  raw  again  ;  re-  re-  -j-  crudescere  to 
become  hard  or  raw.]  1.  Growing  raw  or  painful  again. 

2.  Breaking  out  again  after  temporary  abatement  or  sup¬ 
pression  ;  —  usually  said  of  something  regarded  as  bad. 

re-crnlt'  (re-kroot'),  r.  /.  ;  rb-cruit'ed  ;  re-cruit'ing.  [F. 
recruter ,  fr.  recrue  recruiting,  recruit,  also  in  OF.  recrute , 
prop.,  a  new  growth,  fr.  recroitre ,  p.  p.  recru.  OF.  recreii, 
to  grow  again:  re-  Te--\-croitre  to  grow,  OF.  croistre ,  creistre , 
L .  crescere.  See  crescent.]  1.  To  supply  with  new  men, 
as  an  army  ;  to  fill  up  or  make  up  by  enlistment ;  as,  the 
party  was  recruited  largely  from  the  farmers ;  also,  to  mus¬ 
ter  ;  to  raise  ;  to  enlist ;  as,  he  recruited  a  regiment. 

2-  To  repair  by  fresh  supplies,  as  anything  wasted  ;  to 
remedy  lack  or  deficiency  in  ;  as,  food  recruits  the  flesh  ; 
fresh  air  and  exercise  recruit  the  spirits.  Sow  Rare. 

3.  Hence,  to  restore  the  wasted  vigor  of;  to  renew  in 
strength  or  health  ;  to  reinvigorate. 

re-cruit'.  v.  i.  1.  To  gain  new  supplies  of  men  for  service  ;  to 
raise  or  enlist  new  soldiers;  as,  both  armies  recruited  easily. 
2.  To  gain  new  supplies  of  anything  wasted  ;  to  gain  health, 
flesh,  spirits,  or  the  like  ;  to  recuperate  ;  as,  lean  cattle  re¬ 
cru  it  in  fresh  pastures. 

re  cruit',  n.  [See  recruit,  r.]  1.  Mil.  a  A  newly  raised,  or 
additional,  body  of  soldiery,  as  a  fresh  levy  or  reenforce- 
ments  ;  —  often  in  pi.  Obs.  b  A  strengthening  or  increase 
of  an  army  by  reenforcements  or  new  levies.  Obs.  c  A 
newly  enlisted  soldier,  sailor  in  the  navy,  or  marine. 

2 .  A  supply  of  anything  wasted  or  exhausted  ;  a  reenforce¬ 
ment.  Obs.  or  R. 

The  state  is  to  have  recruits  to  its  strength,  and  remedies  to  its 
distempers  Burke 

re-cruit'al  (-31),  n.  A  recruiting  ;  a  supply,  as  of  health, 
re-cruit'er  (-er),  n.  1.  An  additional  member  of  Parlia¬ 
ment,  appointed  or  elected  to  bring  up  the  number.  Obs. 
2.  One  that  recruits:  esp..  one  who  enlists  recruits, 
re  crult'ment  i-ment),  n.  [Cf.  F.  recrutement.]  1.  Are- 
enforcement. 

2  Act  or  process  of  recruiting:  a  Enlistment  of  men  for 
an  army,  etc.  b  Renewal  of  bodily  health, 
rec'tal  1  rgk'tol),  a.  Anat.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  rectum  ; 

in  the  region  of  the  rectum.  - 

rec'tan  gle  (r§k't5i)'g’l),  n.  [L.  rectus 
right  -1-  angulus  angle  :  cf.  F.  rectangle. 

See  right  •  angle.]  Geom.  A  right-  * - 

angled  parallelogram.  As  the  area  of  a  Rectangle. 
rectangle.  i9  the  product  of  its  two  dimensions,  the  term  rec¬ 
tangle  has  been  used  for  product  of  two  factors  ;  as,  the  rec¬ 
tangle  of  a  and  b ,  that  is,  ab.  Also,  formerly,  a  right  angle. 
rec-tan'gU-Iar  (r?k-t5i]'gti-ldr),a.  [Cf.  F.  redangulaire.] 
Right-angled :  having  one  or  more  right  angles. —  rec-tan'- 


gu  lar-ly,  adv.  —  rec-tan'gu-lar-ness,  -ec-tan  gu-lar'- 

i-ty  (rSk-tiiVgu-lJr'I-tl),  n. 

rectangular  array, Math.,  a  matrix,esp.with  an  unequal  num¬ 
ber  of  rows  and  columns.  —  r.  coordinates.  See  Cartesian  co¬ 
ordinate  sender  coordin  ate,  n.%  2.  —  r.  hyperbola,a  hyperbo¬ 
la  with  asymptotes  at  right  angles.  —  r.  solid,  a  solid  w  hose 
axisis  perpendicular  to  its  base, 
rec'ti-  (rgk'tl-).  [L  rectus  straight.]  Combining  form  sig¬ 
nifying  straight ;  as,  rectilineal;  7ccfinerved. 
rec'tl-fl  a  ble  (rgk'tT-fi'd-b’l),  a.  Capable  of  being  recti¬ 
fied  ;  as,  a  rectifiable  mistake;  a  rectifiable  curve, 
rec  tl-fl-ca'tion  (-fl-ka'shuu),  n.  [Cf.  F.  rectification.] 

1.  Act  or  operation  of  rectifying ;  as,  the  rectification  of 

an  error  ;  the  rectification  of  spirits.  De  Quincey. 

2.  Geom.  The  determination  of  a  straight  line  equal  in 
leugth  to  a  portion  of  a  curve. 

rectification  of  a  globe,  Astron.,  its  adjustment  for  latitude, 
etc.,  preparatory  to  solution  of  a  proposed  problem, 
rec'ti-fled  ( rgk'tT-fid),  pret.  d  p.  p.  of  rectify.  —  rectified 
spirit,  spirit  purified  or  concentrated  by  redistillation ; 
specif.,  in  the  British  Pharmacopoeia,  one  containing  ten 
parts  by  volume  of  water, 
rec'tl-fl  er  (-fi"er),  n.  1.  One  that  rectifies. 

2.  Specif.:  a  Fuut.  An  instrument  formerly  used  for  de¬ 
termining  and  rectifying  variations  of  the  compass,  b  A 
part  of  a  distilling  apparatus  in  which  the  more  volatile 
portions  are  separated  by  evaporation  and  condensation. 
C  Elec.  A  device  or  apparatus  for  converting  an  alternat¬ 
ing  into  a  direct  current  by  means  of  a  kind  of  commuta¬ 
tor  (distinguished  from  converter),  or  by  suppressing  half 
of  each  cycle,  as  by  passing  the  current  through  a  mercury- 
vapor  tube,  aluminium  cell,  etc.  See  Nodon  valve. 
rec'ti  fy(-fl),  v.t.  ;  rec'ti-fied  (-fid) ;  rec'ti-fy"ing  (-fi'Tng). 
[L.  rectificare  ;  rectus  right  -j-  -ficare  (in  comp.)  to  make  : 
cf.  F.  rectifier.  See  right  ;  -fy.]  1.  To  make  or  set  right ;  to 
correct  from  a  wrong,  erroneous,  or  false  state  ;  to  amend  ; 
as,  to  rectify  errors,  mistakes,  or  abuses;  to  rectify  the 
will,  the  judgment,  opinions  ;  to  rectify  disorders. 

I  meant  to  rectify  my  conscience  Shak. 

2  Cheni.  To  refine  or  purify,  esp.  by  a  process  of  repeated 
or  fractional  distillation,  sometimes  with  the  addition  of 
flavoring  substances  :  as,  to  rectify  proof  spirit. 

3  To  set  right  by  adjustment  or  calculation  ;  to  adjust  (an 
instrument) ;  —  used  esp.  in  phrase  to  rectify  a  globe,  to  ad¬ 
just  a  globe  in  preparation  for  solving  a  problem. 

4.  To  straighten  (something) ;  to  bring  into  line.  Obs. 

6  Math.  To  determine  the  length  of  (an  arc  of  a  curve). 
6.  Elec.  To  make  (an  alternating  current)  unidirectional, 
varying  periodically  between  zero  and  a  maximum. 

Syn.  —  Amend,  emend,  mend,  better,  improve,  reform,  re¬ 
dress  ;  adjust,  regulate.  See  correct. 
rec'tl-fy  ing  (-fi  Tng),  v.  pr.  d  vb.  n.  of  rectify.  —  rec¬ 
tifying  developable,  Math.,  a  developable  surface  through  a 
curve,  in  the  development  of  which  the  curve  is  rolled  out 
into  a  right  liue.  —  r.  edge,  the  cuspidal  edge  of  a  rectifying 
developable.  —  r.  line.  =  line  of  rectification. 
rec  ti-lin'e-al  ( -lin'e-dl),  a.  [ recti -  -j-  lineal .]  Rectilinear. 

—  rec  ti-lin'e  al  ly,  adv.  Rare. 

rec  ti-lin'e-ar  (-dr),  a.  [recti-  -f-  linear  ]  1.  Moving  in  a 
straight  liue  ;  having  an  uudeviating  direction  ;  forming  a 
straight  line  ;  as,  rectilinear  motion  ;  a  rectilinear  course. 
2.  Right-lined  .  formed  or  bounded  by  straight  lines  ;  also, 
characterized  by  straight  lines  ;  as,  a  rectilinear  angle  or 
figure  ;  rectilinear  arrangement  of  streets, 
rectilinear  lens.  Photog.,  a  lens  specially  corrected  for  aber¬ 
ration,  so  that  straight  lines  are  reproduced  accurately, 
even  on  the  margins  of  the  pictures. 

—  rec  ti  lin  e  ar'i-ty  (-ar'T-tl),  rec  tl  lin'e-ar-ness,  n.  — 
rec  ti-lin'e-ar  ly,  adv. 

rec'ti-tude  (rgk'tl-tud),  n.  [L  rectitudo,  fr.  rectus  right, 
straight :  cf .  F.  rectitude.  See  right.]  1.  Straightness : 
also,  direct  line.  Obs.  or  R. 

2.  Rightness  of  principle  or  practice  ;  exact  conformity  to 
truth,  or  to  the  rules  prescribed  for  moral  conduct ;  up¬ 
rightness  ;  integrity  ;  honesty  ;  justice. 

3  Correctness  of  judgment  or  of  procedure. 

Syn.  —  Rectitude,  uprightness.  Rectitude  is  often  used 
to  designate  a  quality  of  motives,  intentions,  and  the  like ; 
uprightness  connotes  esp.  probity  or  integrity, and  oftener 
suggests  a  personal  characteristic ;  as,  the  rectitude  of  his 
purpose  ;  a  mau  of  unquestioned  uprightness  in  all  his  deal¬ 
ings.  But  there  is  often  no  clear  distinction  between  the 
w  ords.  See  honesty,  justice,  fair. 

rec'to  (rSk'to),  n.  [L.,  abl.  of  red  us  right :  cf  F.  redo.] 
Print.  The  right-hand  page  ;  —  opposed  to  verso. 
rec'to-  (rSk'to-).  Combining  form  indicating  connection 
with ,  or  relation  to,  the  rectum  ;  as,  reefovesieal. 
rec'to-cele  (-sel),  n.  [redo-  4-  -cele.]  Med.  Prolapse  of 
the  anterior  wall  of  the  rectum  into  the  vagina, 
rec'tor  (rfk'ter),  n.  [L.  ;  fr.  regere,  rectum,  to  lead  straight, 
to  rule:  cf.  F.  recteur ,  G.  rektor.  See  regiment,  right.] 
1.  The  ruler  or  governor  of  a  country,  etc.  Obs. 

God  is  the  supreme  rector  of  the  world  Sir  J I.  Hale. 
2  Any  authoritative  leader  or  director.  Obs.  or  R. 

3.  Eccl.  a  Ch.  of  Eng.  A  clergyman  w  ho  has  the  charge 
and  cure  of  a  parish,  and  has  the  tithes,  etc. ;  the  clergy¬ 
man  of  a  parish  where  the  tithes  are  not  impropriate,  b 
Prot.  Epis.  Ch.  A  clergyman  elected  by  the  members  of 
a  parish  to  have  permanent  charge  of  it.  He  is  the  offi¬ 
cial  head  of  the  parish  and  ex-officio  head  of  all  parochial 
organizations.  Cf.  vestry,  3. 


retrousse.  Cf.  rescue  J  Kescue. 
Obs. 

re-ccurse'.  r.  i.  1.  To  return  : 
revert  ;  recur.  Obs. 

2.  To  have  recourse  ;  to  resort. 
Obs.  or  R. 

re-course  'ful.  n  Having  recur - 
nnjr  flow  and  ebb  Obs. 
re-court'  i-kfirt'  ,  r.  t..  re-cov'- 
er  re-kfiv'fn,  t.  See  be-.  2. 
re-cov'er  ance  i  r?-k0v'5r-'Jns), 
n.  [OF.  recovrance .]  Recovery. 
Obs.  or  Archaic.  [covers’  j 
re-cov'er-er.  n.  One  who  re- 
recoverer,  n.  [OF.  recovrer  to 
recover,  to  obtain ,  inf.  as  n.]  Re¬ 
covery.  Obs.  [ering.  p.  pr.  I 
re-cov 'er-ing-ly.  adv.  of  recov-\ 
re- cov'er-leas.  a.  See -less. 
recovery  oven.  A  by-prodnet 
oven.  See  coke  oven.  —  recov¬ 
ery  coke.  etc. 
reept.  Abbr.  Receipt, 
re-cray',  »*.  i.  [OF.  rrrreirc.  See 
recreant.]  To  yield  as  a  rec¬ 
reant.  O.s.  [so.  lazy.  Obs.  | 
re-crayed'.  p  a.  Recreant ;  al- 


rec're-ance  (r2k'rf-Jng),  n 
Recreancy. 

rec're-ance.  n.  [Cf.  p.ecrea- 
Tion.]  Recreation.  Rare. 
recreandise.  n.  [OF., also-f*.<e.l 
Recreancy.  Obs.  [ant  [ 

rec're-ant-ly.  adv.  ofRECRE-| 
rec're-ant-neas.  n-  See  ness. 
re-crease',  r.  i.  [Cf.  OF.  re- 
croistre,  L.  recrescere  ]  To  in¬ 
crease  again.  Obs. 
re  -cre-ate'.  r  t.  See  re-,  2. — 
re'-cre-ate'.  a.,  re -cre-a'tion. 
//.  —  re -tre-a'tive.  a  —  re'-cre- 
a'tor.  n 

rec  re-a'tion-al  (T^kT^-S'shun- 
dl ).  a.  Ot  or  pert,  to  recreation, 
rec 're- a  tor  (r?  k'r?-a  t5  r).  n. 
One  that  recreate*.  [Obs.  Sr  R •' 
recreatory.  n.  =  recreative. 
re  c re-den 'tial  re'krP-d?n'- 
shdl).  o.  V  n.  Designating  let¬ 
ters  which  are  the  credentials  of 
an  ambassador  returning  from 
his  post.  Obs. 

rec  re-men'tal  '?k/rP-men'tdl), 
a.  Recrementitious.  Obs.  or  R. 


rec  re-men-ti'tial  (-m  n-tish'- 

dl),  a.  Med.  Of  the  nature  of  a 
recrement.  See  recrem ent, 2 b- 
re-crea'cence  (rf-krfs'ens).  n. 
(L.  rtcr?<crre  to  ctow  anew.) 
Biol  New  growth  ;  reproduc¬ 
tion  of  a  lost  part, 
re-crew',  n.  Sr  v.  [F.  recrue ,  n. 
Cf.  recrcit.]  Recruit.  Obs. 
recreye.  +  rec  ray. 
re-crim 'i-na  tor  (r?-krTm'T-n5/- 
t?ri,/j.  One  who  recriminates 
re-cross',  v.  t.  5 r  i.  See  re-,2. 
re-crossed'  (rf-kr^st' ;  205),  p. 
ri.  Her.  With  each  arm  crossed 
near  the  end  by  a  short  bar  ;  — 
said  of  a  cross. 

re-crown',  r.  f.,  re-cru'ci-fy,  r .  t . 
See  re-,2.  [cence.  Rare.\ 
re  cru'den-cy.  n.  Recrudes-i 
re  cra-des'cen-cy  ( re  kroo-des'- 
^n-sl ).  n.  Recrudescence, 
re-crult'a-ble.  a.  See  -able. 
re-cruit'age.  n.  State  of  being 
a  recruit.  Rare. 
re-cruit 'hood,  n  See  -hood. 
re-crult'y  ( rf-krfiot'Y).  n.  Dim. 


of  recruit  (sen**?  1  c 

re-crush',  v.t.  See  be-,  1 
recryand.  «?•  re<  re  ant. 
recryat,r.  i  [Perh.  for  recreant; 
cf.  OF.  recr*nntir  to  give  way.J 
Prob.,  to  be  recreant.  Obs.  S<yd. 
re-crys'tal-lize.  >•.  ».  5r  t.  See 
re-,2.  —  re-erva  tal-li-za'tion.n. 
rec.  sec  Abor.  Recording  sec¬ 
retary  .  [rectory  I 

rect."  Abbr.  Receipt  ;  rector  ;  I 
rect.  a.  [L.  rectus  straight.] 
Right  ;  straight ;  erect.  Obs. 
rec'ta.  pi.  of  rectum. 
rec-tal'gi-a  <r  e  k-t  &  l'j  T-d).  n 
[NL.  :  recto-  -algia.)  Med 
Pain  in  the  rectum  :  proctalgia, 
rec'tan  gl.  Rectangle.  Ref.  Sp. 
rec'tan  gle.a.[See  rectangle, 
n.]  Rectangular.  Obs. 
rec'tan  gle d  <  rfk't&fl'gHd),  a. 
Rectangular.  Rare.  [group. 
rectangle  group.  =  quadratic 
rec-tan 'gu-late  ( r5k-t4q 'gtl-lat), 
a.  Rectangular, 
rec-tan'gu  late  f-lSt).  r.  *.  To 
move  at  right  angles. 


rec-tan  gu-lom'e-ter  (-1 5  m'e- 

t5r),  n.  [rectangular  +  -meter.] 
Instrument  to  test  right  angles. 

rec'te  et  sua'vi-ter.  [L.] 
Justlv  and  pleasantly, 
rec'ti.  n.,  pi.  of  rectus. 
rec  'ti-fl-ca-tive  ( rgk'tT-fY-kfl- 

tlv).a.  [Cf . F. rectificatif.)  Serv¬ 
ing  to  rectify.  R.  [rectifier.  I 
rec'tl-fi-ca  tor  (-ka't?r),  n.  A| 
rec'ti-fi-ca  to-ry  (-t5-rl), a.  Rec¬ 
tify  ins  :  corrective.  Rare. 
rec'tl-graph  (rf  k'tY-graf),n. 
[recti-  -+-  -graph.]  One  form  of 
corrected  photographic  lens.  — 
rec  ti-graph'ic  (-grftf'Tk).  a. 
rec'ti-line.  a.  [Cf.  F.  rectiligne.] 
Rectilinear.  Obs. 
rec  ti-lin'e- ar-ism.  n.  See -ism. 
rec  ti-lin  e-a'tion  (rPk  tl-lTn'?- 
a'shun),  n.  Act  of  making  rec¬ 
tilinear.  Rare. 

rec  ti-lin 'e-ous  (-1 Y  n'P-tZ  6),  a 
Rectilinear.  Obs.  or  R. 
rec'tl-nerved'  (rfk'tl-nfirvd'), 
a.  [recti-  nerve.]  Bot.  Hav- 
i  ing  the  veins  or  nerves  straight. 


rec'tion  (rfk'shiln).  n.  [L.  rec- 

tio ,  fr.  regere  to  rule  or  govern.] 
Gram.  =  GOVERNMENT,  9. 
rec  ti-pe-tal'i  ty  (rfk'tl-pf-til'- 
T-tY),  n.  [recti-  -f-  h.petere  to 
seek.]  Plant  Physiol.  The  tend¬ 
ency  of  growing  plant  organs 
to  grow  in  a  straight  line.  Rare. 
rec  tl  ros'tr&l.  a  [recti-  -+  ros¬ 
tral]  Having  a  straight  beak, 
rec  u-se'ri-al.  a.  [recti-  -+-  seri¬ 
al.]  Bot.  In  phyllotaxy.  ar¬ 
ranged  in  exactly  vertical  ranks; 

—  opposed  to  currisenal. 
rec-ti'tis  (rPk-tl'tYs),  n.  [NL.j 
recto-  +  -itis. )  Med.  Proctitis 

—  rec-tit'ic  (-tYt'Tk ).  a. 

rec  ti-tu'di-nous  r  rSk'tT-tO'dY- 
nus).  a.  Self-righteous  Rare. 
rec'to  (T?k't<5).  n.  [Abbr.  fr 
LL.  breve  de  recto.  See  right.} 
I  Law.  A  writ  of  right, 
rec  to-coc-cyg'e-al  (-kbk-sTj'C* 
dl),  a.  Anat.  SeeRECTO- 
rec  to-co-lon'lc.  a  Anat.  Se« 

RECTO..  [RECTO-.  I 

rec'to  gen '1-tal.  a.  Anat.  Seel 


food,  foot :  out,  oil ;  chair  ;  go  ;  sing,  irjk  ;  then,  thin ;  nature,  verdure  (250) ;  K  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144) ;  boN  ;  yet ;  zh  =  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Gtnna. 
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RECTOR A L 
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REDBILL 


4.  The  head  of  a  university,  school,  or  other  teaching  in¬ 
stitution  ;  specif.  :  a  The  chief  elective  officer  in  Scotch 
universities,  b  In  England,  the  master  of  a  college  ;  —  now 
used  only  of  the  heads  of  Exeter  and  Lincoln  Colleges,  Ox¬ 
ford.  c  R.  C.  Ch.  The  superior  officer  or  chief  of  a  convent 
or  religious  house  ;  among  the  Jesuits,  the  superior  of  a 
house  that  is  a  seminary  or  college,  d  In  various  universi¬ 
ties  in  France  and  Germany,  the  president  of  the  adminis¬ 
trative  body.  Usually  he  is  elected  and  has  a  professorship, 
e  The  head  master  of  a  secondary  school  or  academy.  Scot. 
f  The  head  master  of  a  private  academy,  grammar  school, 
or  the  like.  Local,  U.  S.  g  A  proctor  or  proproctor.  Obs. 
rec'tor -ate  (r6k't5r-at),  n.  [LL.  rectoratus :  cf.  F.  rector  at.  ] 
The  office,  rank,  station,  or  term  of  a  rector, 
rec  tO'ri  al  (rSk-to'rT-51 ;  201),  a.  Pertaining  to  a  rector 
or  a  rectory.  —  rectorial  tithes.  See  tithe. 
rec'to-ry  (rgk'to-rT),  n.  ;  pi.  -ries  (-rlz).  [Cf.  OF.  rectorie 
or  rectorerie ,  LL.  recloria.]  1.  A  benefice  held  by  a  rector  ; 
the  province  of  a  rector;  a  parish  church,  parsonage,  or 
spiritual  living,  with  all  its  rights,  tithes,  and  glebes.  Eng. 

2.  A  rector’s  mansion  ;  a  parsonage  house. 

3.  Rectorship  ;  governance.  Obs. 
rec^O-ves'i-cal  (rgk'to-vgs'T-ktfl),  a.  Anat.  Pertaining  to 

the  rectum  and  bladder,  as,  the  rectovesical  folds  of  the 
peritoneum,  or  the  rectovesical  fascia,  a  membrane  derived 
from  the  pelvic  fascia,  which  invests  the  rectum,  bladder, 
etc.,  and  the  inner  surface  of  the  levator  ani  muscle, 
rec'trix  (rgk'trTks),  n. ;  L.  pi.  rectrices  (-tri'sez).  [L., 
fern,  of  rector. ]  1.  A  female  ruler.  Rare. 

2.  Zool.  One  of  the  quill  feathers  of  the  tail  of  a  bird  ;  — 
chiefly  in  pi.  Most  birds  have  12,  but  some  have  14,  some 
10,  a  few  only  8,  and  rarely  some  as  many  as  28. 
rec'tum  (rSk'tfim),  n. ;  L.  pi.  -ta  (-ta).  [NL.  (sc.  intesti- 
num ),  fr.  L.  rectus  straight.  See  right.]  Anat.  &  Zool. 
The  terminal  part  of  the  intestine  ;  in  man,  the  part  of  the 
large  intestine,  of  somewhat  variable  length  (usually  about 
eight  inches),  from  the  sigmoid  flexure  to  the  anus. 

||  rec'tus  (-tits),  n.  ;  L  pi.  recti  (-ti).  [NL.,  fr.  L.  rectus 

straight.]  Anat.  Any  of  several  straight  muscles,  as  the 
rectus  femoris  or  rectus  oculi. 

rec'tus  ab-do'mi-nia  (5b-d5m'T-nTs)  (L.  abdominis  of  the  ab- 
domenj ,  A  nat..  a  long  flat  muscle  ex  tend  ing  along  the  w  hole 
length  of  the  front  of  the  abdomen  and  separated  from  its 
fellow  of  the  opposite  side  by  the  linea  alba.  It  arises  from 
the  pubic  crest  and  symphysis  and  is  inserted  into  the 
cartilages  of  the  fifth,  sixth,  and  seventh  ribs.  R  is  crossed 
by  from  three  to  five  tendinous  intersections  called  lineas 
transversx.  For  its  upper  three  fourths  it  is  inclosed  in  a 
sheath.  — r.  ca'pl  tis  (k5p'T-tTs)  [L.  capitis  of  the  head], 
Ana/.,  any  of  certain  small  muscles  connecting  the  cer¬ 
vical  vertebrae  and  occipital  bone.  —  r.  fe'mo-rla  (fgm'o- 
rTs)  fL.  femoris  of  the  thigh],  Anat..  a  division  of  the 
quadriceps  extensor  muscle  dying  in  the  anterior  middle 
region  of  the  thigh,  arising  from  an  aponeurosis  attached 
to  the  ilium  by  two  heads  and  inserted  into  the  patella  by 
a  narrow  flattened  tendon  in  common  with  those  of  the 
vastus  externus  and  interims  and  crureus.  —  r.  o'cu-li  (5k'- 
C-1I)  [L.  oculi  of  the  eye],  Anat.,  any  of  four  muscles  of  the 
eyeball,  which  arise  from  the  borders  of  the  optic  foramen, 
and,  running  forward,  are  inserted  into  the  sclerotic  coat 
of  the  eyeball. 

re-cum'ben  cy  (rfc-kum'ben-si),  n.  1.  Act  of  leaning, 
resting,  or  reclining  ;  state  of  being  recumbent. 

2.  Reliance  on  something  ;  as,  the  recumbency  of  the  soul 
on  God.  Now  Rare. 

re-cum'bent  (-b2nt),  a.  [L.  recumbens ,  - entis ,  p.  pr.  of 
recumbere.  See  recumb,  incumbent.]  a  Leaning ;  re¬ 
clining;  lying;  as,  the  recumbent  posture  of  the  Romans 
at  their  meals  ;  in  Biol.,  said  of  structures  which  tend  to 
rest  upon  the  surface  from  which  they  extend,  b  Resting  ; 
inactive  ;  idle.  —  re  cum'bent  ly,  adv. 
re-cu'per  a  bil'i  ty  (re-ku'per-a-bll'T-tT),  n.  Power  of  re¬ 
cuperation. 

re  CU'per-ate  (re-ku'per-at),  v.  t.;  -at'ed  (-at'gd) ;  -at'ing 
(-at'Tng).  [L.  recuperatus ,  p.  p.  of  recuperare.  See  re¬ 
cover  to  get  again.]  1.  To  recover  ;  regain  ;  as,  to  recu¬ 
perate  the  health  or  strength  ;  also,  to  restore  to  health. 

2.  To  recoup  ;  repay.  Rare. 

re-CU'per-ate  (-at),  v.  i.  To  recover  health  or  strength  ; 

to  convalesce  ;  also,  to  recover  from  pecuniary  loss. 
re-CU'per-a'tion  (-a'shiin),  n.  [L.  recuperatio :  cf.  F.  re¬ 
cuperation .]  Recovery,  as  of  anything  lost,  esp.  of  the 
health  or  strength. 

re-cu'per-a-tlve  (-a-tTv),  a.  [L.  recuperalivus.]  1.  Of 
or  pertaining  to  recuperation  ;  tending  to  recovery  ;  re¬ 
storative  ;  having  the  power  of  recuperating. 

2.  Meek.  Having  a  recuperator,  as  a  gas-fired  furnace, 
re-cu'per  a  tor  (re-ku'per-a'ter),  n.  [L.  recuperator  a  re- 
covercr.]  1.  Roman  Law.  A  judge  appointed  with  others 
in  certain  cases.  They  exercised  the  same  functions  as  the  ju- 
dices, hut  it  is  uncertain  in  just  what  causes  they  were  used.  Pro¬ 
vincial  judges  were  regularly  called  recuperatores,  not  judices. 
2.  Meek.  =  regenerator,  2. 

re-cu'per-a  to-ry  (-a- t$-rY),  a.  [L.  recupcratorius  ]  Of  or 
pertaining  to  recuperation  or  recuperators. 


re-cur'  (re-ktir'),  v.  i. ;  re-curred'  (-kflrd') ;  re-cur'rino. 
[L.  recurrere ;  re-  re-  -j-  currere  to  run.  See  current.] 

1.  To  move  back  ;  to  recede.  Obs.  ^ 

2-  To  resort ;  to  have  recourse  ;  to  go  for  help.  Now  R. 

If,  to  avoid  succession  in  eternal  existence,  they  recur  to  the 
••  punctum  stans”  of  the  schools  Locke. 

3.  a  To  go  or  come  back  in  thought  or  discourse  ;  as, 
Before  going  on,  I  must  recur  to  our  former  subject,  b 
To  come  again  to  mind  ;  as,  the  sound  of  the  waters  re- 
cutred  in  his  memory ;  also,  to  come  up  again  for  consid¬ 
eration  ;  as,  the  question  often  recurs. 

4.  To  occur,  take  place,  or  appear,  again  ;  usually,  to  occur 
again  after  a  stated  interval  or  according  to  some  regular 
rule  ;  as,  the  fever  will  recur  to-night. 

5  Math.  To  repeat  itself  (generally  indefinitely)  in  fixed 
periods  of  figures,  as  a  decimal ;  to  circulate, 
re-cur'rence  ( re-kur'^ns),  n.  1.  Act  of  recurring,  or  state 
of  being  recurrent ;  return  ;  resort ;  recourse. 

I  shall  insensibly  go  on  from  a  rare  to  a  frequent  recurrence  to 
the  dangerous  preparations  /•  lay  lor. 

2.  Math.  See  mathematical  induction. 

Syn.  —  See  return. 

re-cur'rent  (-Sot),  a.  [L.  recurrens ,  -entis,  p.  pr.  of  re- 
currere:  cf.  F.  recurrent.  See  recur.]  1.  Anat.  Running 
or  turning  back  in  a  direction  opposite  to  its  former  course; 
—  said  specif,  of  certain  nerves,  and  certain  branches  of 
vessels  in  the  arms  and  legs,  as  the  radial  recurrent  artery, 
tibial  recurrent  arteries.  See  under  radial,  tibial,  ulnar. 
2.  Returning  from  time  to  time  ;  recurring,  as  fever, 
recurrent  fever.  Med.  See  relapsing  fever.  —  r.  larvnge&l 
nerve.  See  laryngeal  nerves.  —  r.  pulse.  Physiol.,  the 
pulse  beat  which  appears  (when  the  radial  artery  is  com¬ 
pressed  at  the  wrist)  on  the  distal  side  of  the  point  of 
pressure  through  the  arteries  of  the  palm  of  the  hand.  — 
r.  sensibility,  Physiol.,  the  sensibility  manifested  by  the 
anterior,  or  motor,  roots  of  the  spinal  cord  (their  stimula¬ 
tion  causing  pain)  owing  to  the  presence  of  sensory  fibers 
from  the  corresponding  sensory  or  posterior  roots. —  r. 
series  (of  the  rth  order),  a  series  the  coefficient  of  whose 
wth  term  is  a  linear  homogeneous  function  of  the  coeffi¬ 
cients  of  the  next  preceding  r  terms,  n  being  greater  than 
r.  —  r.  vision.  Psycho/.,  the  recurring  presentations  of  a 
positive  afterimage  with  exceedingly  brief  intervals, 
re-cur'sant  (r£-kfir'sSnt),  a.  [L.  recursans,  -antis,  p.  pr. 
of  recursare  to  run  back,  v.  freq.  of; recurrere.  See  recur.] 
Her.  Displayed  with  the  back  toward  the  spectator ;  — 
said  esp.  of  an  eagle. 

re-curve' (re-kfirv'),  v.  1.  &  i.  [Cf.  recurvate.]  To  curve 
in  an  opposite  or  unusual  direction  ;  to  bend  back  or  down, 
re  curved'  (re-kflrvd'),  p.  a.  Curved  in  a  direction  opposite 
to  the  usual  one ;  bent  back  ;  as,  recurved  petals ;  of  a 
bird’s  bill,  bent  upward,  as  opposed  to  decurred. 
rec'U  san-cy  (rSk'u-z&n-sT  ;  re-ku'-),  n.  State  of  being 
recusant  or  a  recusant;  nonconformity;  refusal  to  obey  ; 
esp.,  Eng.  Hist.,  refusal,  esp.  of  Roman  Catholics,  to  attend 
the  services  of  the  Established  Church.  This  was,  for  more 
than  two  centuries  after  about  1570,  a  statutory  offense 
punishable  by  a  fine,  and  it  also  created  many  disabilities. 
rec'U  sant  (-zftnt;  277),  a.  [L.  recusans,  -antis,  p.  pr.  of 
recusare  to  refuse,  to  object  to  ;  re-  re-  -j-  causa  a  cause, 
pretext:  cf.  F.  rficusant.  See  cause.]  Refusing,  as  to 
submit  to  authority  ;  dissentient ;  specif.,  Eng.  Hist.,  re¬ 
fusing  to  attend  the  services  of  the  Established  Church. 
rec'U  sant,  n.  One  who  refuses,  as  to  comply  with  some 
regulation  or  to  conform  to  some  general  practice  or  opin¬ 
ion;  a  dissenter  or  dissentient,  esp.  in  religion;  specif., 
Eng.  Hist.,  a  person,  esp.  a  Roman  Catholic,  who  refused 
to  attend  the  services  of  the  Church  of  England;  a  noncon¬ 
formist  ;  a  dissenter. 

The  last  rebellious  recusants.  De  Quincey. 
rec/U-sa'tion(r5k/fi-za'8hfin),  n.  [L.  recusatio :  cf.  F.  recu¬ 
sation.']  Law.  A  refusal,  objection,  or  exception  ;  a  plea 
challenging  a  judge  or  judges  for  alleged  interest  or  other 
incompetency ._  Obs.  or  A\,  exc.  in  Civil  or  Canon  Law. 
re-CUSO'  (re-kuz'),  v.  t.  [F.  rScuser,  or  L.  recusare.  See 
recusant.]  To  refuse  or  reject ;  esp.,  to  challenge  or  ex¬ 
cept  to  a  judge  or  judges  as  interested  or  otherwise  incom¬ 
petent.  Obs.  or  R.,erc.  in  Civil  Canon  Law. 
red  (rgd),  a.  ;  red'der  (-er) ;  red'dest.  [ME.  red ,  reed,  read, 
AS.  read  ;  akin  to  reod ,  OS.  rod,  OFries.  rad,  D.  rood,  G. 
rath,  rot,  OHG.  rdt,  Dan.  &  Sw.  rod,  Icel.  ratiSr,  rjbSr, 
Goth,  rdups,  W.  rhudd ,  Bret,  ruz ,  Ir.  &  Gael,  ruadh,  L. 
ruber,  rujus,  Gr.  epvBpos,  Skr.  rudhira,  rohita.  Cf.  erysipe¬ 
las,  ROUGE,  RUBRIC,  RUBY,  RUDDY,  RUS8ET,  RUST.]  1.  Hav¬ 
ing,  or  characterized  by,  the  color  of  red. 

2.  Magnetism.  Pertaining  to  or  designating  the  north  pole 
of  a  magnet ;  —  opposed  to  blue.  See  magnet,  2. 

Phrases  beginning  with  red  are  for  facility  of  refer¬ 
ence  distributed  in  the  Vocabulary. 

red,  n.  1.  A  fundamental  color,  appearing  at  the  lower  end 
of  the  visible  spectrum,  typically  at  wave  length  671/x/x  (see 
spectrum).  It  varies  in  hue  from  vermilion  toward  orange 
and  toward  purple,  scarlet  being  slightly  yellowish  and 
crimson  slightly  bluish.  Tints  of  red  are  called  pink. 

2.  Any  pigment  or  dye  which  colors  red. 


3.  A  thing,  animal,  or  person  that  is  red  or  dressed  iu  red ; 
as  :  a  A  red,  or  copper,  cent.  Slang,  b  An  American 
Indian;  a  redskin,  c  Gold.  Obs.  &  R.  d  Red  wine,  o 
Reddle.  Now  Dial.  Eng.  t  Rouge.  Obs. 

4.  [cap.]  Q.  European  Politics.  =  Red  Republican.  bAn 
anarchist  who  practices  or  advocates  violence.  Cant . 

5.  pi.  Med.  The  menses.  Obs. 

re  dact'  (re-dikt/),  v.l.;  -dact'ed;  -dact'ing.  [L.  redactus, 
p.  p.  of  redigere  ;  red-,  re-,  again,  back  -f-  agere  to  drive.] 

1.  To  put  (things  written  or  matters  of  thought)  into  ( a  cer¬ 
tain)  form ;  as,  to  redact  blank  verse  into  sonnets.  Obs. 

2.  To  reduce  (a  person  or  thing)  to  (a  certain)  condition; 
as,  to  be  redacted  to  poverty.  Obs. 

3.  a  To  compose  or  frame  (a  statement,  proclamation,  or 
the  like) ;  as,  the  decree  w  as  redacted  by  the  governor,  b 
To  reduce  (written  matter)  to  a  form  suiting  its  purpose,- 
to  digest  and  putin  shape  (matter  for  publication)  ;  to  edit. 

re  dac'tlon  (re-d5k'shi2ii),  n.  [Cf.  F.  redaction,  h.redaclio.] 
Act  of  redacting  ;  work  produced  by  redacting  ;  a  digest ; 
a  revision  ;  a  new  edition.  —  re-dac'tion  al  (-&1),  a. 
re  dac'tor  (-ter),  n.  [Cf.  F.  redacteur.]  One  who  redacts; 
one  who  prepares  matter  for  publication  ;  an  editor.  —  re'- 
dac  to'ri  al  (re'dSk-to'rT-dl ;  201),  a. 
red  admiral  A  beautiful  butterfly  ( Vanessa ,  syn.  Pyra- 
rneis,  atalanta)  common  in 
both  Europe  and  Amer¬ 
ica.  The  front  wings  are 
crossed  by  a  broad  orange 
red  band.  The  larva  feeds 
on  nettles. 

red  alder.  An  alder  (Alnus 
oregona),  of  the  Pacific 
coast  of  the  United  States; 
also,  its  hard  red  wood, 
used  for  furniture, 
red  alg®.  Bot.  A  group  of 
alga*  constituting  the  Red  Admiral,  r  r  Wines  reversed 
class  Rhodophyceae,  and  to  show  Markings  of  Under  Side 
so  called  on  account  of  their  color.  See  Rhodophyceae. 
re-dan'  (re-dSn'),  n.  [F.,  for  OF.  redent  a  double  notching 
or  jagging,  as  in  the 
teeth  of  a  saw,  fr. 

L.  re-  re-  -f-  dens, 
dentis ,  a  tooth. 

Cf.  redente  d.]  o,  b  Redans  ;  c  Double  Redan. 

1.  Fort.  A  work  having  two  parapets  forming  a  salient 
angle,  whose  gorge,  being  unfortified,  is  usually  protected 
by  being  on  the  bank  of  a  stream,  at  the  head  of  a  bridge, 
or  in  advance  of,  or  enfiladed  by,  a  strong  line.  Redans 
joined  by  curtains  are  a  simple  form  of  fieldworks. 

2.  A  step  or  vertical  offset  in  a  wall  on  uneven  ground. 
Rare. 

red  ant  Any  of  various  reddish  ants  ;  esp. :  a  Alonomo- 
rium  pharaonts,  a  small  species  often  infesting  houses,  b 
Formica  rufa,F.  san guinea,  or  related  large  species  of  Eu¬ 
rope  and  America,  which  make  hills  in  open  ground, 
red  ar'gue  (rgd-ar'gu),  v.  t. ;  -ar'gued  (-gud) ;  -ar'gu-ing 
(-gu-Tng).  [L.  redarguere  ;  red-,  re-,  re-  -j-  arguere  to  ac¬ 
cuse,  charge  with:  cf.  F.  r&darguer.]  Now  Chiefly  Obs.  or 
Scot.  1.  To  reprove  ;  accuse;  reproach;  convict. 

2.  a  To  confute  by  argument.  B.  Jonson.  b  To  disprove 
or  refute  (a  statement,  argument,  etc.) ;  —  chiefly  in  Law. 

Now  this  objection  .  .  .  lias,  as  far  as  1  Know,  been  redargued 
in  three  different  ways.  Sir  W.  Hamilton. 

red  ar  gu'tion  (r6d'ar-gu'slmn),  n.  [L.  redargutio :  cf.  OF. 
redargneion.]  Act  of  redarguing. 

red  ash  1.  a  All  American  ash  (Frarinus pcnnsylvanica), 
smaller  than  the  white  ash,  and  less  valuable  for  timber,  b 
An  Australian  rhamnaceous  tree  (Alphiton ia  excelsa)  with 
hard  wood,  c  The  Australian  proteaeeous  tree  Orites excelsa. 
2.  The  wood  of  any  of  these  trees. 

red  as'tra-chan  (is'trd-kdn).  A  yellowish  early  apple 
with  light  and  dark  red  splashes  and  irregular  streaks,  a 
heavy  bloom,  white  crisp  flesh,  and  rather  acid  flavor, 
red'-backed'  (-bSkt'),  a.  Having  a  red  or  reddish  back, 
red-backed  moose,  any  of  many  small  short-tailed  voles  of 
the  genus  Evotomys  of  northern  and  mountainous  parts 
of  Europe,  Asia,  and  America.  —  r.  sandpiper,  the  dunlin.  — 
r.  shrike,  a  European  shrike  (Lanius  collurio),  chiefly  ashy, 
but  with  wings  and  tail  mostlyblack  and  the  back  chestnut, 
red  bark.  Pharm.  A  red  variety  of  Peruvian  bark  obtained 
from  Cinchona  succirubra.  Only  about  one  fifth  of  its 
alkaloids  is  quinine.  See  Peruvian  bark. 
red  bat  A  North  American  vespertilionine  bat  (Lasiurus 
borealis)  having  the  interfemoral  membrane  densely  hairy. 
The  color  varies  from  rusty  red  to  reddish  gray, 
red  bay  A  lauraceous  tree  ( Persea  borbonia)  of  the  south¬ 
ern  United  States,  having  dark  red  heartwood. 
red  bean,  a  All  Australian  meliaceous  tree  (Dvsoxylum 
muelleri)  the  timber  of  w'hich  resembles  rosewood.  Called 
also  pencil  cedar,  b  The  coral  bean. 

red  beech,  a  The  common  American  beech,  b  An  Aus¬ 
tralian  8terculiaceous  tree  ( Tarnetia  trifoliolata). 
red'-bePlied  (-bSl'Td),  a.  Having  a  red  or  reddish  belly, 
red-bellied  snake,  either  of  twro  small  harmless  snakes  ( Sto- 
reria  occipitoniacnlala  and  Natrix  kirtlandii)  of  the  eastern 
and  central  United  States,  having  the  under  parts  chiefly 
red  or  salmon-colored.  —  r .  anipe,  a  dowitcher.  —  r.  terrapin. 


rec'tor-al  (-rtl),  a.  Pert,  to  a  rec¬ 

tor,  or  governor  said  only  of 
the  authority, etc.,  of  God  Rare. 
rec'tor  ess.  n.  1.  A  female 
ruler  or  governor.  Oh*. 

2.  The  wife  of  a  rector.  Rare. 

T/iackerat/. 

rec'tor  ehlp,  n.  See  -sh  i  t*. 
rec'to-scope.n.  [rec/o-  +  -scope  J 
Med.  A  proctoscope, 
rec'to-ste  no'siB.  n.  [NL.]  Med. 
See  recto-. 

rec  tot'o  my  (r5k-t«t'f»-mY),  n. 
[recto-  j-  -fo/7t}/.l  Proctotomy, 
rec  to  u-re'thral,  a.  See  recto-. 
rec  to-u'ter-lne.  «.  See  recto-. 
roc  to  vag'i  nal.a.  See  recto-. 
—  rectovaginal  pouch.  Anat.  = 
pouch  of  Douglas. 
rec'tresg  (rfk'trPe),  n.  1.  A 
female  ruler.  Obs.  R.  Jonson. 
2.  A  woman  head  of  an  educa¬ 
tional  institution.  Rare. 
rec-tri'ces,  n  ,pl.  of  rectrix 
rec-tri'clal  (r  e  k-t  r  Y  e  h 'd  1 ),  a. 
Zool.  Pert,  to  the  rectnces. 

|j  rec'tuB  In  cu'ri-a.  [L.]  Up¬ 
right  in  the  court :  right  in  point 
of  law  ;  free  from  charge  or  im- 
eachment ;  with  clean  hands, 
ee  LEOAI.  VIA N. 

||  re-$u'  (r?-Bu '),/>.  n.  [F.]  Re¬ 
ceived  .  —  A  receipt. 
r©c'u-bant<r?k'(l-bdnt),  a.  [L. 


recubans,  -antis,  p.  pr.  of  recu- 

bare  to  recline  ;  re-  4-  cuhare  to 
lie.]  Recumbent.  Rare.  [Rare  | 
rec'u-b&te(-bat),rf.  Recumbent.  I 
|  rec  u-ba'tion  (.-ba'shrfn),  w.  TL. 

I  recubare  to  lie  upon  the  back.] 
Recumbency.  Obs. 
recueil,  r.  t.  [F.recuetl/ir.]  To 
collect;  receive;  entertain  Obs. 
re-cuoil'  (r?-kO'y’)»  w-  [F  ]  A 
i  literary  collection  :  also,  recep¬ 
tion.  Obs.,  exc.  as  French . 
reculle.  recoil. 
recuilment.  +  recoupment. 

II  re-cu  lade'  (r?-ktPlAd'),w.  [F., 
fr.  rt  >■!,/,  ,■  to  recoil.]  Retreat, 
re-cule'.  recoil,  recueil. 

II  re-cu  ler'  pour  mieux'  aau  ter' 
trjUkii'la'  pfior  my  O'  ed'ta'). 
[F.]  Lit.,  to  go  hack  in  order  to 
take  a  better  leap, 
reculle.  +  recoil. 
re-cul'li-B&nce  Obs  corrupt,  of 
recognizance. 
re-cul'ti-vata.  » .  t.  See  RE-,  2 
—  re-cul  ti  va'tlon,  n. 
recum&unde.  ^  kkcommano. 
re-cumb'  (rf-kfun').  v.  i.  [L. 
recumbere;  re-  buck  +  cumbere 
fin  comp.),  akin  to  rubare  to  lie 
;  down.)  To  lean  ;  recline.  Obs. 
re-cum'bence  (rf-kOm'b^ns),  n. 
i  Recumhencv.  Mow  Rare. 
rec  um  ben^tl-bui,  n.  [In  imita¬ 


tion  of  L.  endings,  fr.  recum¬ 

bent.]  A  knockdown  blow.  Obs. 
re-cu'per-a-ble,  a.  [Cf.  OF.  re- 
cuperable  1  Recoverable.  Obs 
re-cu'per-ance  (rf-kfl'pPr-dbie), 
n.  Recuperation.  R.  [-ness  I 
re-cu'per-a-tive-nesB.  n.  Seel 
re-cure',  n.  [See  recure,  j  .] 
Cure  ;  remedy  :  recovery.  Obs. 
re-cure',  v.  t.  Sr  i.  [Due  to  con¬ 
fusion  of  recover  to  get  again, 
with  L.  recurare  to  take  care  of. 
to  restore  by  taking  care  of,  to 
cure.  Cf.  CURE.]  Obs.  1.  To 
cure  ;  heal  ;  restore  to  health. 

2  To  recover  ;  aUo,  to  obtain. 

3  To  remedy  ;  retrieve  ;  repair 

re-cura'ful.  a.  Curative.  Obs 
re-cure'leis.  o.  Incurable.  Obs. 
—  re-cure'leBB-ly,  adv.  Obs. 
re-cur 'ren-cy,  n.  Recurrence. 
Obs.  or  R.  I  RENT.  I 

re-cur'rent-ly.  adv.  of  recuk-| 
re-cur'rer  (re-kflr'Pr),  n.  Math. 
A  recurring  decimal  Rare. 
re-cur'ring  (rf-kOr'Tng),  p.  pr. 
of  recur  —  recurring  series. 
=  recurrent  series 
re-curse',  v.  t.  [L.  recursare.] 
To  recur.  Obs.  Sc  R. 

re-cur 'sion  (rf-kOr'shtTn),  n. 
[L.  recursio,  fr.  recurrere.]  A 
recurring  ;  return.  Obs.  or  R. 
re-cur'vant  (-vtfnt),  a  [L  re- 


currans,  p.  pr.]  Her.  Recurved; 
coiled,  as  a  serpent,  with  the 
head  raised. 

r^cur'vate  (-vftt),  a.  [L  recur- 
vatus,  p.  p.  of  recurvare.  See 
RK-;  curvate.1  Recurved, 
re-cur' vate  (-vat),  r  t.  tc  ».  To 
recurve  -  re  cur  va'tlon  (re'- 
kbr-viT'shrtn),  n.  Both  Rare. 
re-cur'va  ture,  n.  A  backward 
curvature.  Rare. 

Re-cur  vi-ros'tra  (rt-kftr'vT- 
rOa'trd),  n.  [NL.  ;  L.  recurvus 
bent  back  -+•  rostrum  beak.l 
Zool.  The  genus  consisting  of 
the  svocets,  tvpe  of  a  family. 
Re  cur  vl-roB'trl  d*  t-trl-d?), 
which  includes  also  the  stilts, 
re-cur ' vi-roa ' tral  ( -trrt  1 ) . «  [See 
Recurvirostka  J  Having  the 
beak  hent  upwards 
re-cur'vl-ty  (rr-kftr'vY-tY),  n. 
Recurvation.  Obs.  Sr  R. 
re-cur 'vou8  (-v«s),  a  [L.  re- 
curru*.]  Recurved.  Rare. 
rec'u  sance  (rPk'fl-zrtns  ;  rC- 
ko'-),  n.  Recusancy 
re-cu'Ba-tlve  (rP-kQ'zd-tYv),  a. 
IL.  recusativvs. )  Rejective  Ohs 
re-cu' na  tor  (-Mr),  n.  Scots  Law. 
A  recusation  to  a  judge, 
re  cus'Bion(r?-kfl8h'un),n.  [L. 
recutere ,  recussum .  to  heat 
back.]  Act  of  beating  back. 


re-cut',  r.  t.  See  re-.  2. 

re-cuv'er,  re-cuv'erd.  Recover; 

recovered  Ref*  -V- 

recyne  +  resin. 

red  rad,  afraid,  reed 

red.  v ar.  of  redd. 

red.  Obs.  or  ref.  sp.  of  read. 

red.  Scot.  pret.  A  p.  p.  of  ripe. 

red.  Obs.  or  Scot.  A  dial  Eng 

var.  of  rf.de,  counsel. 

red.  r.  t.  Sr  >.  [AS.  rtadran,  v. 

i.]  To  redden.  Obs  or  R 

red-.  See  re-. 

re  dact',  a.  Redacted.  Obs. 

I|  rd'dac'teur'  (ra'dAk'tOr'),  ti. 
[F.]  A  redactor  [Local,  U.  S. | 
red  adder.  The  copperhead  I 
red 'a- man 'ey,  v.  [Sec  re  dame  ] 
Redamation.  Obs. 
re-dame',  v.  t.  [F.  (Rabelais) 
redamer,  L  redamare.]  To  love 
in  return  Obs.— red  a-ma'tion. 
n.  Ohs  [noik.1 

red  and  black.  =  rouge  et1 
red  antimony.  Kermes  mineral, 
red  archangel.  See  archangel, 
2  b. 

red  ar'gu-ate.  r  t.  [Irreg.  fr  L. 
redarqnere.]  To  reprove  Obs. 
—  red-ar  gu  a'tlon  (rfd-ar'gti 
5'shtfn),  n.  Obs. 
red-ar 'gu-tive.  red-ar 'gu  to-ry, 
n.  Tending  to  redaigution.  Obs. 
red  araenic.  Realgar 


re-dart',  v.  t  ,  re  date',  v.  t , 
re-dawn',  r  i.  See  he-.  2. 
red'back/,  n.  One  of  the  treas¬ 
ury  notes  not  bearing  interest 
issued  in  1.S38  by  the  Republic  of 
Texss. 

red 'back',  n.  A  dunlin, 
red  balm.  Bee  balm, 
red  bass  (bAs).  The  red  drum 
red'-bead  tree.  Necklace  tree, 
red'-bead  vine  Indian  licorice, 
red'beard',  »/.  A  branching, 
bright  red  sponge  ( Microciona 
prof  if era),  common  on  oyster 
shells  and  stones.  Local,  b.  S. 
red  beds.  Qeol  Sedimentary 
strata,  largely  Permian  and  Tn- 
assic,  containing  few  fossils,  at 
many  points  both  east  and  west 
of  the  Rocky  Mountains, 
red'bel'ly,  n.  a  European  char 
( Satrehnvs  atpinus).  b  Red- 
bellied  terrapin,  c  Red  grouper 
U.  S. 

red  Berkahire  The  Duroc  pig. 
red'ber  ry  (  rfd'bPr'Yj.n.  1  Any 
|  of  several  Australian  red-ber- 
I  ried  chenopodinceous  shrubs,  of 
i  the  genus  Rhagodia. 

2.  (r.  S.  a  The  red  baneberry 
(Artspa  rubra),  b  The  ginseng, 
red  bilberry.  The  mountain 
,  cranberry. 

red'blll'i  n  An  oyster  catcher 


ale,  senate,  c&re,  am,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofa ;  eve,  fivent,  find,  recent,  maker;  Ice,  IU,  old,  Sbey,  6rb,  add,  s5ft,  connect ;  use,  unite,  urn,  Up,  circ«sTmeiiu7 

II  Foreign  Word.  +  Obsolete  Variant  of.  +  combined  with.  =  eguala. 


RED-BILLED 


1787 


REDEVABLE 


a  turtle  (Pseudemys  rubrivenlris)  of  streams  and  swamps 
from  New  Jersey  to  Virginia,  having  more  or  less  red  on 
the  plastron  and  carapace.  It  reaches  a  length  of  about  18 
inches,  and  is  used  as  food.  — red-bellied  woodpecker,  a  wood- 

ricker  ( Centurus  carolinus)  of  the  eastern 
nited  States,  having  a  scarlet  head  and 
nape, barred  black-and-white  back,andgray- 
ish  under  parts  tinged  with  red. 
red'-bllled/  (rSd'btld'),  a. 

Having  a  red  beak.  —  red-billed 
teal,  a  South  African  duck 
( Paecilonetta  erythrorhynch a ) . 
red'bird' (rgd'bffrd'),  n.  a  The 
cardinal  bird,  b  The  summer 
tanager.  c  The  scarlet  tanager. 
d  The  European  bullfinch, 
red  book-  A  book  having  a  red 
cover,  usually  one  of  official 
character  or  of  some  peculiar 
importance  ;  specif.  a  A 

book  formerly  published  in 
England  containing  the  names  Red-bellied  Woodpecker, 
of  all  persons  serving,  or  pensioned  by,  the  state,  b  An 
English  annual  register  entitled  “  Roval  Kalendar,”  etc., 
published  from  1767  to  1893;  also,  a  similar  later  record, 
rod  box-  a  Any  of  several  Australian  eucalypts,  esp.  Euca¬ 
lyptus  polyanthemos.  b  The  Australian  myrtaceous  tree 
Tristania  conferta. 

red 'breast  (rSd'brSst7),  n .  a  The  European  robin,  b  The 
American  robin,  o  The  knot,  or  red-breasted  sandpiper, 
d  The  red-breasted  bream. 

red'-breast  ed,  (I.  Having  a  red  or  reddish  breast, 
red-breasted  bream,  a  sun  fish  (Lepomis  aurilus)  of  the  east¬ 
ern  and  southern  States,  having  the  belly  largely  orange 
red.  U.  S.  —  r.  goose,  a  Siberian  goose  (Branta  ruficoUis ), 
chiefly  black  and  white  with  a  chestnut  breast.  —  r.  plover, 
the  knot  (sandpiper).  —  r.  rail,  the  Virginia  rail.  —  r.  sand 
piper,  the  knot.  —  r.  snipe,  a  dowitcher. 
red 'bud7  (-bud'),  n.  Any  American  cassalpiniaceous  tree  j 
of  the  genus  Ccrcis ;  esp.,  the  eastern  C.  canadensis,  resem¬ 
bling  the  Judas  tree  of  Europe  (C.  siliquastrum)  in  its  heart- 
shaped  leaves  and  fascicles  of  small  pink  flowers, 
red  bug  a  A  very  small  larval  mite  which  in  Florida  and 
other  southern  States  attacks  man,  causing  great  irrita¬ 
tion.  b  A  red  hemipteroua  insect  of  the  genus  Pyrrhocoris  1 
esp.  the  European  P.  aplerus ,  which  is  bright  scarlet  and 
lives  in  clusters  on  tree  trunks,  c  The  cotton  stainer. 
red  cedar.  1.  a  An  American  juniper  ( Juniverus  rirgini- 
ana)  found  everywhere  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  It 
has  dark  green,  closely  imbricated  leaves,  b  The  fragrant, 
close-grained  red  wood  of  this  tree,  which  is  not  very  du¬ 
rable.  c  Any  of  several  related  species  of  Juniperus. 

2  a  The  tall  or  giant  arborvitae  of  the  western  United 
States  ( Thuja  plicala)  or  its  hard  wood,  b  The  incense  cedar. 
3-  In  Australia:  a  The  toon  tree,  b  The  flindosa. 
red  charcoal.  A  substance  intermediate  between  wood 
and  ordinary  charcoal,  made  by  heating  wood  to  300°  C. 
red  clover-  A  European  clover  ( Trifolium  pratense)  with 
lobose  heads  of  reddish  purple  flowers,  cultivated  as  a  fod- 
er  plant  and  a  cover  crop.  It  is  naturalized  in  America, 
red'coat'  (rSd'kot'),  n.  One  who  wears  a  red  coat ;  specif., 
a  British  soldier,  the  typical  uniform  being  red. 
red  coral.  An  alcyonarian  (Corallium  nobile,  syn.  C.  ru- 
brurn)  of  the  Mediterranean  and  adjacent  parts  of  the  At¬ 
lantic.  Related  species  occur  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  etc.  It 
forms  branching  shrublike  colonies,  sometimes  about  a 
foot  high,  and  has  in  the  axis  of  the  stems  and  branches  a 
hard  stony  skeleton  of  a  delicate  red  or  pink  color,  which 
is  prized  for  ornaments  and  jewelry.  See  coral,  Must. 
red  corpuscle.  One  of  the  colored  corpuscles  of  the  blood 
of  vertebrates,  which  contain  the  haemoglobin  and  carry 
the  oxygen  from  the  respiratory  organs  to  the  various 
tissues.  See  blood,  1 ;  hemoglobin.  Individual  corpuscles 
are  light  yellow,  but  in  quantities  deep  red. 
red'— crest'ed,  a.  Having  a  red  or  reddish  crest, 
red-crested  pochard,  an  Old  World  duck  (Netta  rufina),  hav  1 
ing  in  the  male  a  chestnut  head  with  a  large  crest,  and  red 
bill  and  feet,  and  a  white  speculum. 

red  cross,  a  The  cross  of  St.  George,  the  national  emblem 
of  England,  b  The  Geneva  cross,  c  [cap.]  The  crusaders 
or  the  cause  they  represented,  d  leap. j  A  hospital  or  ambu¬ 
lance  service  established  as  a  result  of.  though  not  provided 
for  by?  the  Geneva  convention  of  1864  ;  any  of  the  national 
societies  for  alleviating  the  sufferings  of  the  sick  and 
wounded  in  war,  also  giving  aid  and  relief  during;  great 
calamities  ;  also,  a  member  or  worker  of  such  a  society  ;  — 
so  called  from  the  badge  of  neutrality,  the  Geneva  cross. 
Red'cross'  Knight  In  Spenser’s  “  Faerie  Queene  ”  (Bk.  I.). 
the  character’  who  personifies  St.  George,  patron  Saint  of 
England, and  typifies  Christian  Holiness. The  Faerie  Queene 
assigns  to  him  the  task  of  slaying  a  dragon  which  laid 
waste  the  kingdom  of  Una's  father.  He  destroys  the  drag¬ 
on,  marries  Una,  and  departs  to  perform  other  tasks.  His 
adventures  allegorize  the  history  of  the  Church  of  England, 
red  curlew,  a  The  scarlet  ibis,  b  The  marbled  godwit. 
red  currant.  The  common  currant. 


redd  (rfid),  v.  1.  [Prob.  the  same  word  as  ME.  reden,  fr.  AS. 
rsedan  to  arrange,  put  in  order,  akin  to  E.  ready ;  cf.  E. 

( Htematonns  vmcolor)  of  Aus¬ 
tralia  anu  New  Zealand 


red  birch,  a  The  river  birch, 
b  See  hikch,  1  c- 
red'-blind',  a-  Blind  in  respect 
to  the  color  red  —  red  blindness. 
M'  '.  See  Daltonism. 
red  body.  Zool.  An  aggregation 
of  capillaries  forming  a  mass  on 
the  inner  wall  of  the  air  bladder 
of  certain  teleost  fishes  When 
covered  with  glandular  epitheli¬ 
um,  as  in  the  Physoclisti,  they 
are  called  red  glands 
red  bole.  Red  ocher, 
red  box.  A  box,  commonly  red, 
containing  important  papers, 
esp  state  papers.  Eng 
red  brass.  Brass  of  a  reddish 
tint,  due  to  its  copper, 
red  bream.  See  schnapper. 
red  bryony.  Common  bryony 
red'buck  ,  n.  Pallah  antelope, 
red  buckeye.  A  shrubby  species 
of  buckeye  (.Escnlus  pavia)  of 
the  southern  United  States, 
red  campion.  A  species  of 
catchfly,  or  campion  (Lychnis 
( lioica ),  with  red  or  pink  flowers, 
red'eap',  n.  1.  A  person  wear¬ 
ing  a  red  cap. 

2.  A  specter  having  long  teeth, 
popularly  supposed  to  haunt 
old  castles  in  Scotland.  Scot. 

S.  The  European  goldfinch.  Lo¬ 
cal,  Eng. 

red  cent.  The  copper  cent 
which  was  formerly  coined  ; 


hence,  a  cent.  Collog .,  t  .  5. 
red  chalk.  Specif.,  ruddle 
red  char.  Common  European 
char.  | Red  pimpernel. I 

red  chick  weed  or  chickenweed  | 

red  coati.  See  coati. 

red  cobalt  Erythrite. 

red  cock.  The  male  of  the  red 

grouse. 

red  cod.  A  gadoid  fish  (PAi/si- 
c ulus  bacch us)  of  Australia  und 
New  Zealand. 

red  cohosh.  The  red  baneherry 
( Arisen  rubra). 

red'coll  ,  n.  [ME.  radcolle  ; 
orig.  uncert.]  Horse-radish.  Ohs. 

red  copper,  red  copper  ore  Cu¬ 
prite. 

red  corallin.  =  cor  allin  b. 
red'cowL.  =  kf.dcap,  2. 

Red  Crescent.  A  Turkish  organ¬ 
ization  like  the  Red  Cross, 
red  cypress  The  bald  cypress, 
redd  (r6d).  Obs.  or  Scot  A- dial. 
Eng.  var.  of  rede,  counsel, 
redd,  n.  [E.  dial,  red  spawn, 
spawning  ground,  to  spawn.) 
Spawn  of  a  fish ;  also,  the  excava¬ 
tion  nr  nest  made  by  some  fishes 
for  spawn.  Scot.  Sr  Dial.  Eng. 
redd,  p.  a.  Cleared  for  a  new 
occupant; — used  esn.  in  rout 
and  redd.  Scot.  Sr  Dial.  Eng 
redd.  r.  t.  [AS.  hreddan.  See 
rid  to  save,  to  freed  Ohs.  or 
Scot.  Sr  Dial.  Eng.  To  deliver  ; 
rescue  ;  free,  as  from  trouble, 
loss,  etc.  Specif.  :  a  To  keep 


dial,  red(d),  rede,  D.  redden  to  put  in  order,  reeden  to 
make  ready  ;  but  also  dial.  red{d)  to  get  rid  of,  E.  rid  to 
save,  free.  Cf.  ready.]  Scut,  or  Dial.  1.  To  clear  or  clean  ; 
to  put  in  order;  to  make  tidy,  as  a  house,  the  person, 
etc. ;  —  usually  followed  by  up  ;  as,  to  redd  up  the  house. 

2.  To  free  from  (entanglement  or  embarrassment). 

3.  To  take  apart,  or  separate,  as  opponents. 

4.  To  bring  to  an  end,  or  settle,  as  a  quarrel, 
redd  (rgd),  n.  Scot,  or  Dial.  1.  Act  of  redding. 

2.  That  which  is  cleared,  or  is  to  be  cleared,  away ;  refuse, 
red  deer,  a  The  common  stag  (Cervus  elav/rus)  of  temper¬ 
ate  Europe  and  Asia,  similar  to  the  wapiti,  but  smaller, 
b  The  Virginia  deer  in  its  summer  coat.  See  deer,  2. 
red'den  (r8d'’n),  v.  t.  &  i.  ;  -dened  (-’ud);  -den-ing.  [From 
red,  a.]  To  make  or  become  red  or  reddish  ;  flush;  blush. 

Appius  reddens  at  each  word  you  speak  Pope 

red  den'do  (rS-dgn'do),  n. ;  pi.  -DOS  (-doz).  [From  the 
Latin  clause  reddendo  inde  annualim .]  Scots  Law.  The 
clause  in  a  charter  specifying  the  particular  duty  or  service 
due  from  the  vassal  to  his  superior ;  also,  the  duty  itself, 
red-den'dum  (-dwm),  n. ;  L.  pi.  -da  (-da).  [Neut.  of  L. 
reddeudus  that  must  be  given  back  or  yielded,  gerundive 
of  reddere.  See  reddition.]  Law.  A  clause  in  a  deed  by 
which  some  new  thing  is  reserved  out  of  what  had  been 
granted  before,  as  the  clause  by  which  rent  is  reserved  in 
a  lease  The  reddendum  usually  follows  the  tenendum,  and  in 
reservations  of  rent  generally  begins  **  Yielding  and  paying.” 

red'dish  (rgd'Ish),  a.  Somewhat  red.  —  red'dish  ness,  n. 
red-di'tion  (rS-dTsh'un),  n.  [L.  redditio ,  fr.  reddere  to 
give  back:  cf.  F.  reddition.  See  render  ;  cf.  rendition.] 
Obs.  1.  Restoration  ;  restitution  ;  surrender;  specif.,  for¬ 
mal  restitution  by  judicial  confession.  Howell. 

2.  Explanation  ;  esp.,  the  application  of  a  comparison,  or 

the  clause  that  contains  the  application.  Chapman. 

3.  Translation ;  rendition. 


red'di-tive (rgd'T-tlv),  a.  [L. redditivus.]  Obs.  Answering; 

corresponding  ;  specif.,  in  Gram.,  correlative.  Also  as  n. 
red  dog,  or  red'-aog'  flour.  The  lowest  grade  of  flour  in 
milling.  It  is  dark  and  of  little  expansive  power,  is  secured 
largely  from  the  germ  or  embryo  and  adjacent  parts,  and 
contains  a  relatively  high  percentage  of  protein.  It  is 
chiefly  useful  as  feed  for  farm  animals, 
red  dressing.  Leather  Tanning.  A  preparation  of  crushed 
bark  and  water  in  which  hides  are  soaked  before  going  to 
the  tan  vats. 


red  drum.  A  large  drumfish  (Scisennps  oceltata ),  which  is 
an  important  food  fish  of  the  Atlantic  coast  from  Chesa¬ 
peake  Bay  southward,  though  its  flesh  is  lacking  in  flavor. 
It  becomes  several  feet  long,  and  has  a  conspicuous  dark 
spot  at  the  base  y,  of  the  caudal  fin. 


rede  (red),  n.  [AS.  rsed  counsel,  fr.  rsedan  to  counsel.  See 
read,  v.  t.J  1.  Counsel  or  advice  ;  a  scheme,  plan,  or 
method  devised  or  adopted.  Archaic,  Poetic,  or  Dial. 

2.  In  Obs.  or  A  rchaic  senses  :  a  What  is  advisable  or  profit¬ 
able  ;  hence,  aid  ;  remedy,  b  Faculty  or  act  of  advising  or 
counseling  ;  hence  :  (1)  Judgment ;  reason.  (2)  A  council. 
C  Hap  ;  lot ;  an  occurrence,  d  A  telling  of  something  ;  a 
story  ;  specif.  :  (1)  A  saying;  a  proverb  ;  a  wise  saw.  (2) 
Speech.  (3)  Interpretation. 

rede  (red),  v.  t.  [See  read,  v.  t .]  Now  Archaic,  Poetic , 
or  Dial.  1.  To  govern,  control,  guide  ;  hence,  of  the 
Deity,  to  guard  or  protect.  Obs. 

2  a  To  advise  or  counsel  (a  person),  b  To  give  as  ad¬ 
vice.  Obs.  c  To  decree.  Obs. 

3.  To  agree  upon  or  decide  after  consultation.  Obs. 

4.  To  guess  or  imagine.  Scot. 

5  To  interpret;  explain;  also,  to  relate, 
red©,  V.  i.  Obs.  a  To  take  counsel,  b  To  give  advice, 
re-deem'  (re-dem'),  v.  t.  ;  re-deemed'  (-demd')  ;  re-deem'- 
ing.  [L.  redimere,  redemptum ;  red-,  re-,  re-  -f-  emere, 
empturn,  to  buy,  orig.,  to  take,  cf.  OIr.  em  (in  comp.), 
Lith.  imti:  cf.  F.  redimer.  Cf.  assume,  consume,  exempt, 
premium,  prompt,  ransom.]  1.  To  regain  possession  of  by 
payment  of  a  stipulated  price  ;  to  repurchase. 

If  a  man  sell  a  dwelling  house  in  a  walled  city,  then  he  may 
redeem  it  within  a  whole  year  after  it  is  sold.  '  Lev.  xxv.  29. 

2.  Hence,  specif.  :  To  recover  or  regain,  as  pledged  or 
mortgaged  property,  by  the  requisite  fulfillment  of  6ome 
obligation,  as  by  payment  of  what  may  be  due. 

3.  To  buy  off,  take  up,  or  remove  the  obligation  of,  by 


payment  or  rendering  of  some  consideration  ;  as,  to  re¬ 
deem  bank  notes  with  coin. 

4  To  ransom,  liberate,  or  rescue  from  captivity  or  bond¬ 
age,  or  from  any  obligation  or  liability  to  suffer  or  to  be 
forfeited,  by  paying  a  price  or  ransom  ;  to  ransom. 

Redeem  Israel,  0  God,  out  of  all  his  troubles.  Ps.  xxv  22. 

5.  Theol.  Hence,  to  rescue  and  deliver  from  the  bondage 
of  sin  and  the  penalties  of  God’s  violated  law. 

Christ  hath  redeemed  us  from  the  curse  of  the  law.  Gal.  iii.  13. 

6.  To  make  good  by  performing  ;  to  fulfill,  as  a  promise. 
7-  To  pay  the  penalty  of  ;  to  make  amends  for ;  to  offset ; 
to  atone  for ;  to  compensate  ;  as,  to  redeem  an  error. 

Syn.  —  See  ransom. 

to  redeem  the  time,  to  make  the  best  use  of  it. 
re-deem'a-ble  (re-dem'd-b’l).  a.  1.  Capable  of  being  re¬ 
deemed  or  repurchased  ;  held  under  conditions  permitting 
redemption. 

2.  Subject  to  an  obligation  of  redemption  ,  payable  ;  due  ; 
as,  bonds,  promissory  notes,  etc.,  redeemable  in  gold. 

—  re-deem'ajale-ness,  m  —  re  deem'a  bly,  adv. 

re  deem'er  (-er),  n.  1.  One  who  redeems;  6pecif.  \cap.~\ , 
the  Savior  of  the  world,  Jesus  Christ. 

2.  A  contractor.  Obs. 

3.  [cap.]  See  order,  n.,  1. 

re  de  liv'er  (re'de-llv'er),t’.  I.  1.  To  give  back  ;  to  return. 

2.  To  deliver,  or  liberate,  a  second  time  or  again. 

3.  To  deliver  (a  message,  etc.)  again;  also,  Obs.  dc  R.,  to 

report.  “  Shall  I  redeliver  you  e’en  so  ?  ”  Shak. 

—  re  de-liv'er  er  (-er),  n.  —  re  de  liv'er  y  (-er-T),  n. 
red  elm  Any  of  several  American  elms  having  reddish 

wood  ;  esp.,  the  slippery  elm. 

re  de  mand'  (rS'de-ni&iid'h  v.  t.  [re-  back,  again  -f-  de¬ 
mand  :  cf.  F.  redemand  er .]  To  demand  back  or  again  ;  to 
inquire  again.  — n.  A  demanding  back;  a  second  or  re¬ 
newed  demand.  R.  —  re'de-mand'a-ble  (-man'da-b’l),  a. 
re  de  mise'  (re'de-mlz'),  n.  Law.  Reconveyance. 

|  re  de  mise',  v.  t.  To  demise  or  convey  back, 
re demp'tion  (re-dSinp'ehfin),  n.  [ME.  redempeioun,  F. 
redemption,  L.  redemptio.  See  redeem  ;  cf.  ransom.] 
1  Act  of  redeeming,  or  state  of  being  redeemed  ;  repur¬ 
chase  ;  ransom  ;  release  ;  rescue ;  deliverance  ;  restora¬ 
tion  ;  recovery  ;  reclamation ;  as,  the  redemption  of  pris¬ 
oners  of  war  ;  the  redemption  of  a  slum. 

2.  Specif. :  a  Deliverance  from  the  bondage  and  conse¬ 
quences  of  sin  ;  specif.,  deliverance  by  the  atonement  of 
Christ  from  the  bondage  of  sin  and  the  penalties  for  viola¬ 
tion  of  God’s  law  ;  salvation.  Cf.  atonement,  2. 

In  whom  we  have  redemption  through  his  blood.  Eph.  i.  7. 
b  More  fully  redemption  of  the  first-born.  Jewish  Law. 
The  freeing  of  the  first-born  males  of  men  and  of  unclean 
beasts  (60  Num.  xviii.  15,  but  the  rabbis  made  the  law  ap¬ 
ply  to  atses  only)  from  the  condition  of  being  sanctified  to 
the  Lord  as  his,  which  setting  apart  is  required  in  the  case 
of  both  man  and  beast  in  remembrance  of  the  delivery  of 
the  first-born  of  Israel  when  the  first-born  of  Egypt  were 
slain,  and  in  ancient  times  involved  the  sacrifice  of  all 
first-born  males.  From  this  sacrifice,  however,  all  except 
the  first-born  of  clean  beasts  were  redeemable.  The  observ¬ 
ance  of  this  law  as  to  a  first-born  son  by  the  father, or, in  case 
the  father  fails  to  do  it, by  the  son  when  grown  up,  is  obliga¬ 
tory  on  every  Israelite.  See  Ex.  xiii.  2  &  12  ti.,  Num.  iii. 
12, 13,  &45ff.,  Num.  xviii.  15-18,  &  Deut.  xv.  19-22.  c  The 
securing  of  some  privileged  status  or  of  membership  in  a 
society  by  purchase.  Eng.  d  The  buying  oft,  taking  up, 
or  removing,  of  the  obligation  of  something  by  rendering 
an  equivalent,  as  of  a  bond  by  payment,  e  Law.  Regain¬ 
ing  of  property  by  satisfaction  of  some  obligation  ;  specif., 
liberation  or  resumption  of  property  pledged  or  mortgaged 
by  performance  of  the  terms  or  conditions  of  the  pledge  or 
mortgage;  also,  an  equity  of  redemption.  See  under  equity. 

3.  That  which  re  leems,  or  a  way  or  means  of  redeeming  ; 
a  redeeming  feature  ;  atonement ;  Obs.,  a  recompense. 

re  demp'tion  er  (-er),  n.  1.  Formerly,  one  who,  wishing 
to  emigrate  from  Europe  to  America,  secured  passage  on 
credit,  binding  himself  to  be  sold  into  service  by  the  mas¬ 
ter  or  owner  of  the  ship  for  a  stipulated  time. 

2.  One  who  redeems  himself,  as  from  debt  or  servitude, 
re  demp'tive  (re-d8mp'tTv),  a.  Serving  or  tending  to  re¬ 
deem  ;  redeeming.  —  re-demp'tive-ly,  adv. 

Re  demp'tor  1st  (-ttfr-Tst),  n.  [F.  redemptoriste,  fr.  L.  re- 
demptor  redeemer,  lr.  redimere.  See  redeem.]  R.C.Ch. 
A  member  of  an  order,  the  Congregation  of  the  Most  Holy 
Redeemer,  founded  in  Naples  in  1732  by  St.  Alplionsus 
Maria  de  Liguori,  devoted  to  preaching  to  the  neglected. 
Re  demp  to  ris'tine  (-to-rTs'tTn  ;  -ten),n.  A  nun  of  the 
Order  of  the  Most  Holy  Redeemer,  associated  with  tlieRe- 
demptorists. 

re-demp'to-ry  (re-dSmp't$-rT),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  re¬ 
demption  ;  paid  for  ransom  ;  serving  to  redeem. 


from  burning  ;  to  extinguish 
(flames  or  a  fire)  b  To  disen¬ 
cumber  (one’s  self  or  another 
person)  of  ;  to  free  of.  c  To 
take  or  remove  away, 
red  dace.  The  redfih . 
red  daisy.  Orange  hnwkweed. 
red  darnel.  Rye  grass, 
redde.  rad,  afraid  ;  red  ; 

REDD;  RID.  [READ.! 

redde.  Obs.  pret.  k  p.  p.  of| 
red  deal.  The  wood  of  the 
Scotch  pine, 
reddely.  +  redly. 
redden.  +  rid. 
red'dend.  Reddened  Ref  Sp. 
redd'er,  n.  One  who  redds:  esp., 
one  who  attempts  to  separate 
combatants  or  to  settle  their 
quarrel.  Scot.  Sr  Dial.  Eng. 
reddere.  +  reddour. 
redd 'ing.  p.  pr.  Sr  rb.  n.  of  redd 
red'dlng,  n.  Material  which  is, 
or  is  used  to  make,  red;  specif., 
Dud.  Eng.,  red  ocher  ;  ruddle, 
red'dlng  ite  (r6d'Tng-It),  n. 
[From  Redding,  Connecticut.) 
Min.  A  pinkish  or  yellow¬ 
ish  white  orthorhombic  hy¬ 
drous  phosphate  of  manganese, 
Mn3(P04)2  3H20. 
red'dish.  +  radish.  [dle.| 
red'dle  (r?d'’l).  Var.  of  BUD- 1 
red'dle-man  (-man),  n.  See 

RADDLEM AN. 

red'dock  (r?d'tlk).  Dial.  Eng. 
of  r cd dock,  robin  redbreast, 
red'-dog'  mon  ey.  A  currency 


of  State-bank  notes  issued  in 
Michigan  about  lM.r>,  and  bear¬ 
ing  an  indorsement  stamped  in 
red  ink  by  an  Ohio  firm  which 
became  bankrupt ;  also,  a  sim¬ 
ilar  issue  in  New  York  State, 
reddour,  n.  [OF.  retdor ,  F 
rauievr,  fr.  OF.  reide ,  ref t, 
rigid,  stiff,  F.  rattle,  L.  r»j/if/r/5.) 
I  Rigor  ;  violence.  Ohs. 

I  redds'man  (r£d//mrtn),  n.  [ redd 
rubbish  +  man.  I  A  man  who 
clears  rubbish  from  a  mine. 
Sent. 

reddure.  +  haddock,  reddour 
red'dy,  o.  Reddish.  Ohs.  or  R 
rede.  *i •  rad,  afraid;  read,  c.; 
RED. 

rede  (red).  Obs.  or  Scot.  &  dial. 
Eng.  var.  of  read,  stomach  ; 

REDD. 

rede.  Obs.  or  Scot.  var.  of  reed. 
rede,  v.  t.  [ME.  reden ,  AS. 
rsedan.  Cf.  redd,  to  put  in  or¬ 
der  )  Ohs.  1.  To  make  ready  or 
put  in  order  ;  to  clear  up  or  out. 
2.  To  clear  (a  way). 

Red  Eagle  See  order,  n.,  1. 
re  de  bate',  v.  t .,  re-deb'it,  v.  t 
See  re-,  2. 

red  ebony.  The  granndilla  tree, 
re  de-cide',  r.  t.,  re'de-ci'sion 
( re'dP-sTzh  'un).»i..  re-deck',  r.t., 
re  de-clare',  r.  f.,  re  de  cline', 
r.  t.  Sr  re-dec 'o-rate.  r.t.,  re- 
dec'o-ra'tion.  n..  re  ded'i-cate, 
v.  re-ded  i-ca'tion,  «.,  re- 
!  ded'i-ca-to-ry,  a.  See  re-,  2. 


re  deem  a-bil'i-ty  (rt-dem'o- 
bTl'I-tl),  n.  Capability  of  being 
redeemed.  Rare 
re-deem 'er-«68.  n.  See  -ess. 
re-deem'er-ahip,  n.  See -ship. 
re-deem'less,  a  Not  redeema¬ 
ble.  Rare. 

re-def'e  cate.  r.  t.,  re  de  fine', 
r.  t.,  re  def  l  ni'tion  (re-d?f  l 
n'Tsh'i/n),  w.  See  re-,  2. 
rede'ful.w.  [rede  ■+-/»//. J  Full 
of  counsel  or  wisdom.  Obs. 
redefy.  +  keEdify. 
re-de'i-fy,  r  t.  See  re-,  2 
redel.  riddle,  ridel 
red  elder.  The  guelder-j-ose 
rede'less,  a.  [AS  rsedlea*.') 
Wanting  counsel  ;  resourceless; 
helpless.  Ohs. 

re  de-lib'er-ate.  v  t.  Sr  re'de- 
liv'er-ance,  n.  See  re-,  2 
redell.  +  ridel. 
redels.  +  riddle. 
red  els.  South  African  cunoni- 
aeeous  tree  Cunoma  capensis. 
rede'ly,  adv.  Advisedly  ;  as¬ 
suredly  ;  surely  :  readily.  Obs. 
redeme.  redeem. 
redemite.  +  redimite. 
re  de-mol'ish.  r.  t.,  re-dem'on- 
etrate,  See  re-,2. 
re-demp'  ( rf-df*mp' ),  r.  t. ;  p.  p. 
Sr  p.  a.  re-dempt'.  [L  redemp- 
tns,  p.  p.J  To  redeem.  Obs. 
re-demp'ti-ble  (-tT-b’l),  a  Re¬ 
deemable. 

Re  demp'tlne  (-tYn;  -ten),  n.  = 
Redemptoristine. 


■  re  demp'tion-al,  a.  Of  or  per¬ 
taining  to  redemption. 

Re  demp'tion  ist,  n.  R  C.  Ch. 
a  =  Trinitarian,  2  b  =  ran¬ 
somer  b. 

re  demp'tion-less,  a.  See -less. 
re-demp 'tor  (rt-dcmp'tdr),  «. 
[L.l  A  redeemer.  Obs.  or  R. 
re-demp'trice  (-trls),  v.  [L.  re- 
demp  tnx,  -tncis.)  A  female  re¬ 
deemer.  Rare. 

re-demp 'ture,  n  +  redemptor. 
reden.  +  read,  p. 
re-den'i .grate,  ?\  t.  See  re  ,  2. 
red  ensign.  Rant.  The  ensign 
with  a  red  field  borne  by  British 
merchantmen.  See  ensign,  1. 
redent  +  redan. 
re-dent'ed,  p.  a.  [See  redan  ] 
Indented  Obs.  8f  R. 
re  de  pos'it.  r.  t.  Sr  n  See  re-, 
2.  -  re-dep  o  si'tion  (re-dCp'8- 
zTsh'wn ),  n. 

re-der'i-va'tion.w.,  rede-scend', 
v.  t.  Sr  i.,  re  de-scent',  n..  re  de¬ 
scribe',  v.  t .,  re  de-scrip 'tion, 
n..  re  -de-sert',  v.  t.  Sr  t.,  re  de¬ 
serve',  r  t.  See  re-,2. 
redesful.  ^  rede  Ft*!., 
re  de  sign',  t\  t.,  re  de  sire',  v.t. 
See  re-,  2. 

redes'man  (redz'man  ),  n.  [AS. 
rsedesmann.]  A  counselor.  06*. 
or  Archaic. 

re'de-tect',  v.  t..  re  de  ter  ml- 
na'tion,  n .,  re  de-ter'mlne.  v.  t. 
See  r  E-,  2.  [  Obs.  I 

redevable,  a.  (F.)  Indebted.! 


fcTod,  foot ;  out,  oil ;  chair  ;  go  ;  sing,  iqk  ;  4feen,  thin  ;  nature,  verdure  (250) ;  K  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144) ;  boN  ;  yet ;  zh  =  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Guidr. 

Full  explanations  of  Abbreviations,  Mgus,  etc..  Immediately  precede  the  Vocabulary. 


REDEVELOP 


1788 


REDOUBLEMENT 


re'de-vel'op  (re'de-vSl'flp),  v.  t.  &  i.  To  develop  again  ; 
specif.,  P holey.,  to  intensify  (a  developed  image),  as  by 
bleaching  with  mercuric  chloride  and  subsequently  sub¬ 
jecting  anew  to  a  developing  agent.  —  re'de-vel'op-er 
(-er),  7i.  —  re  de-vel'op  ment  (-ment),  n. 
rod'eye'  (rSd'i7),  n.  a  The  rudd.  b  The  rock  bass,  c 
The  red  drum,  d  The  copperhead, 
red'— eyed'  (-id/),  a.  Having  red  eyes  or  a  red  ring  about  the 
eye,  as  certain  birds;  also,  having  reddened  or  inflamed 
eyelids.  —  red-eyed  perch,  the  rock  bass.  —  r.  pochard,  the 
common  European  pochard.  —  r.  vireo.  See  vireo. 
red  feed-  Small,  red,  marine,  surface-swimming  copepod 
crustaceans  which  are  a  favorite  food  of  the  mackerel, 
red  fescue-  A  European  fescue  grass  (Festuca  rubra)  with 
reddish  spikelets.  It  is  used  to  some  extent  in  pastures, 
red  fig-  The  poplar-leaf  fig  or  its  small  red  fruit, 
red'-fig^ured  (-fTg'urd),  a.  Class.  Ar chut ol.  Designating, 
or  relating  to,  vases  in  which  the  decoration  consists  of 
red  figures  (the  natural  clay)  upon  a  black  ground,  which 
is  painted  in.  This  style  originated  at  Athens  toward  the  close 
of  the  0th  century  b.  c.  As  compared  with  the  black-figured 
style,  it  is  characterized  by  greater  delicacy  and  expressiveness 
and  greater  variety  of  subject  matter.  l*’our  periods  of  style  ure 
sometimes  named  :  the  archaic,  or  severe  style,  about  520-500  u.  c.; 
the  strong  style,  a  period  of  rapid  advance  m  power,  500-400  b.  c.; 
the  fine  style,  or  culmination  of  the  art,  about  400-440  u.  c.  ;  and 
the  late  fine  style,  marked  by  decline,  about  440-400  B.  c  From 
true  red-figured  vases  are  distinguished  vases  covered  entirely 
with  black  varnish  upon  which  red  figures  are  painted,  a  much 
rarer  type.  Cf  black-figured,  polych  hum  k,  a. 


Any  of  certain 
l  as  :  a  Nolrqpis 


cyprinoid  and 
comutus,  a  small 


red'fln'  (-(In'),  n. 
catostomid  fishes 
shiner  widely 
distributed  in 
the  streams  of 
eastern  and  cen¬ 
tral  North  Amer¬ 
ica,  the  male  of  which 
has  bright  red  fins  in  the 
breeding  season;  also, N.  Redfin  ( Notropis  comutus). 
umbratilis  of  the  Mississippi  Valley,  b  =  red  horse  a. 
rod  fir-  a  Any  of  several  western  American  firs,  as  Abies  no- 
biliSy  A.  magnifica  (the  California  red  fir),  and  A.  amabi- 
lis ;  also,  their  reddish  wood,  b  The  Douglas  spruce,  c 
Any  of  several  true  spruces,  as  the  Norway  spruce  (Picea 
abies)  and  P.  morinda  of  Ceylon. 

red  fire.  A  composition  that  burns  with  a  bright  red  light, 
used  in  pyrotechny,  signaling,  etc. 
red'flsh7  (rgd'fish7),  n.  a  The  blueback  salmon,  b  The 
rosefish.  c  A  large  California  labroid  food  fish  ( Pimelo - 
metopon  pulcher).  d  The  red  drum,  e  The  red  phase 
of  a  West  Indian  grouper  {Cephalopholis  fulvus)  which 
varies  in  color  with  the  depth  of  water  it  inhabits, 
red  flag.  A  flag  of  a  red  color.  Historically  a  red  flag  has 
been  a  revolutionary  and  terroristic  emblem.  It  is  now 
the  generally  accepted  emblem  of  socialism.  It  is  also 
commonly  used  as  the  sign  of  an  auction  sale, 
red'-foot  ed.  a.  Having  red  feet. — red-footed  falcon,  a  chiefly 
plumbeous  European  falcon  ( Erythropus  vesper  Units). 
Red'gaunt  let  (rgd'gant'iSt ;  -g6nt715t),  n.  One  of  the  prin¬ 
cipal  characters  in  Scott’s  novel  of  the  same  name,  a  polit¬ 
ical  enthusiast  and  Jacobite,  who  scruples  at  nothing  to  up¬ 
hold  the  cause  of  the  Pretender,  and  accompanies  him  into 
exile.  When  he  frowned,  the  figure  of  a  horseshoe,  the 
fatal  mark  of  his  race,  became  visible  upon  his  brow, 
red  grouper-  A  grouper  ( Epinepkelus  morio)  of  the  At¬ 
lantic  coast  from  Virginia  southward.  It  reaches  a  length 
of  three  feet  and  with  age  acquires  a  flesh-red  color.  See 
grouper,  lllust. 
red  grouse.  A  ptar¬ 
migan  (Lagnpus  scoti- 
cus).  of  the  British  Is¬ 
lands,  closely  allied  to 
the  willow  ptarmigan, 
but  not  turning  white 
in  winter  as  other  spe¬ 
cies  do.  Commonly 
called  simply  grouse. 
red  gum  [ME.  red- 
gound ;  AS.  read  red 
4-  gund  matter,  pus.J 
1.  Med.  Strophulus. 

2-  Grain  rust, 
red  gum.  1.  a  Any  of 
several  Australian  spe¬ 
cies  of  Eucalyptus,^ sp. 

E.  ro strata,  E.  amyg- 
dalina ,  etc. ;  also,  the 
timber  of  the  red  gum. 
b  A  kino  prepared  as 
a  mucilaginous  drug  from  Eucalyptus  rostrata. 

2  The  sweet  gum,  or  liquidambar. 
red'-hand  (87)  )  a.  Having  hands  red  with  blood  ;  in  the 
red'— hand  ed  J  very  act,  as  if  with  bloody  hands  ;  —  said 
of  a  person  taken  in  the  act  of  homicide  ;  hence,  fresh  from 
the  commission  of  crime  ;  as,  he  was  taken  red-handed. 
red'-hard7,  a.  Metal.  Hard  when  red-hot; — said  of  cer¬ 
tain  high  speed  (self-hardening)  steel. — red'-hard7  ness,  n. 


Redhead,  2  b  Male. 


Red-headed  Woodpecker, 
Male.  (I) 


red'head7  (rgd'ligd7),  n.  1.  A  person  that  has  red  hair. 

2.  a  The  European  pochard,  b  An  Ameri¬ 
can  duck  ( Ay  thy  a  americana )  similar  to  the 
European  pochard  and  highly  esteemed  as  a 
game  bird.  It  is  allied  also  to  the  canvasback, 
but  the  head  of  the  male  is  brighter  rutous 
its  bill  shorter,  c  The  red-headed 
woodpecker. 

3.  The  bastard  ipecac. 
red'-head7ed  (87),  a.  Having  a 

red  or  reddish  head.— red-head¬ 
ed  curre,  duck,  pochard,  poker, 
widgeon, a  p  cha  d,or  red¬ 
head.  —  r.  woodpecker,  a 
rather  large  woodpecker  ^ p 
( Melanerpes  er y throve- 
jjhalus)  widely  but  ir¬ 
regularly  distributed  in 
North  America.  The 
adult  has  white  under  parts  and  wing  patches,  with  back, 
tail,  and  the  rest  of  the  wings 
black,  and  a  red  head  and  neck, 
red  heat-  The  degree  of  heat  at  /ragg 
which  substances  are  red-hot 
(about  500-HUU  C .  or  MO-1050  E . ). 
red  herring.  1.  Herring  cured 
with  saltpeter  and  slowly  dried 
and  smoked  so  as  to  be  red. 

2.  A  subject  intended  to  divert 
attention  from  the  main  ques¬ 
tion  ;  —  often  in  to  draw  a  red  her¬ 
ring  across  the  track  {path,  etc.). 
red7hi-bi'tion(rgd/hT-bIsh'fin),  n. 

[L.  redhibition  taking  back  :  cf. 

F.  redhibition.]  Civil  Law.  The 
annulling  of  a  sale  of  an  article 
and  the  return  of  it  to  the  seller 
on  account  of  some  material  de¬ 
fect.—  red-hib'i  to  ry  (red-hlb'- 
T-to-rY),  a. 

red  hind  (hind),  a  A  grouper 
( Epinepkelus  guttatus ),  impor¬ 
tant  as  a  food  fish  in  Cuba  (where 
it  is  called  cabrilla ),  but  ranging 
from  the  Carolinas  to  Brazil.  It 
is  largely  olive,  with  red  spots, 
b  See  cony,  Ob 
red  honeysuckle.  1.  Local ,  Eng.  a  The  French  honey¬ 
suckle  ( Hedysarum  coronarium).  b  The  red  clover. 

2.  The  proteaceous  shrub  Sirmuellera  serrata.  Australia. 
red  horse.  U.  S.  1.  a  Any  of  numerous  large  suckers  of 
the  genera  Moxosloma  and  Placovharynx  of  North  Amer¬ 
ican  rivers  and  lakes  ;  —  so  called  from  the  red  fins,  esp.  of 
the  male  in  the  breeding  season,  b  The  red  drumnsh. 

2.  f cap.\  A  Kentuckian  ;  —  a  nickname.  Obs. 
red'-hot7  (87),  a.  Of  a  red  heat  (which  see).  Hence,  fig., 
excited,  or  marked  by  great  excitement,  enthusiasm,  vigor, 
violence,  or  the  like  ;  as,  a  red-hot  radical;  a  red-hot  debate, 
red-hot  poker  plant.  =  poker  plant. 

re'di-a  (re'dY-d),  n.  ;  pi.  L.  redle  (-e),  E.  redias  (-dz). 
[NX/.,  after  Francesco  Redi  (1626?-97),  It.  scientist.] 
Zodl.  A  larva  produced  within  the  sporocyst  of  certain 
trematodes.  It  in  turn  produces,  either  another  genera¬ 
tion  of  redi*,  or  else  cerearku  in  itself.  See  1st  fluke,  2. 
red.  or  Red.  Indian.  An  American  Indian,  as  distinguished 
from  an  East  Indian  or  from  an  Eskimo  :  sometimes, 
specif.,  one  of  the  copper-colored  Indians  of  North  Amer¬ 
ica,  as  contrasted  with  American  Indians  of  other  hues, 
red'in  goto  (rgd'Tq-got),  «.  [F.,  corrupt,  fr.  E.  riding 

coat.~\  A  long  plain  double-breasted  outside  coat,  now 
one  worn  by  women. 

re-din'te  grate  (re-dYn'te-grat),  a.  [L.  redintegratus,  p.  p. 
of  redintegrare  to  restore ;  red-,  re -,  re-  -f-  integrare  to 
make  whole.  See  integrate.]  Redintegrated.  Obs.  or  R. 
re-din'te-grate  (-grat),  v.  I.  ;  -o  rat7ed  (-grat'ed);  -grating 
(-grating).  1.  To  make  whole  again;  to  renew  ;  reestab¬ 
lish  ;  to  restore  to  integrity  or  soundness. 

2.  To  restore  to  a  previous  place  or  condition.  Obs.  or  R. 
re-din'te-grate,  v.  i.  To  regain  friendship,  favor,  or  the 
like  ;  also,  to  reunite  ;  to  become  united  again.  Obs.  ar  R. 
re-dinte-gra'tion  (-gra'slmn),  n.  [L.  redintegration 

1.  Restoration  to  a  whole,  sound,  or  previous  state ;  re¬ 
newal  ;  renovation  ;  as,  a  redintegration  of  friendship. 

2.  Psychology.  Revival,  or  tendency  to  revival,  of  the 
whole  of  a  previous  mental  state  when  part  of  it  recurs. 

3.  Restoration  to  a  previous  place.  Obs. 

re7di-rect'  (re7dl-rgkt'),  a.  Law.  Designating,  or  pertain¬ 
ing  to,  the  examination  of  a  witness  by  the  party  calling 
him,  after  the  cross-examination.  U.  S. 
red  Iron,  red  iron  ore  Min.  Ordinary  hematite, 
red  ironwood  A  small  West  Indian  rhamnaceous  tree 
( Reynosia  latifolia),  found  also  in  Florida;  also,  its  hard 
red  wood.  It  has  an  edible  one-seeded  drupaceous  fruit, 
re' dis  seize',  re7dis-seise' (re7 dT-sez'),  ?•. /.  Law.  To  dis¬ 
seize  anew.  — re7dis-sei'zor,  -sei'sor  (-se'zer ;  -z6r),  n. 
re7dis-sei'zin,  re  dis  sei'sin  (-se'zTn),  n.  Law.  A  dis¬ 


seizin  by  one  previously  adjudged  to  have  disseized  the 
same  person  of  the  same  lands,  etc.  ;  also,  a  writ  which 
lay  in  such  a  case. 

red  jasmine,  a  A  tropical  American  apocynaceous  shrub 
( Plumeria  rubra)  with  red  flowers,  b  The  cypress  vine, 
red  lattice.  Red  latticework,  —  formerly  common  in  the 
windows  of  alehouses ;  hence,  an  alehouse  or  tavern. 
red'leg7  (red'leg7),  n.  Alsored'legs7  (-lSgz7).  a  The  red¬ 
shank.  b  The  turnstone.  Local,  U.S.  c  The  red-legged 
partridge,  d  The  purple  sandpiper.  Local,  Wales. 
red'-leg  ged  (-leg75d  ;  -16gd7),  a.  Having  red  legs, 
red-legged  crow,  the  chough.  —  r.  falcon,  the  red-footed 
falcon.  —  r.  grasshopper  or  locust.  See  grasshopper,  1.  —  r. 
gull,  the  black-headed  gull.  Local,  Eng.  —  r.  kittiwaks. 
See  kittiwake.  —  r.  plover,  a  turnstone.  Local ,  U.  8.  —  r. 
partridge,  a  partridge  of  the  genus  Caccabis,  esp.  C.  rufa 
of  western  Europe.  —  r.  snipe,  the  redshank, 
red'— let7ter,  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  red  letter,  or  marked 
by  red  letters  ;  hence,  happily  memorable, 
red-letter  day.  A  saint’s  day  or  other  holy  day  marked 
in  the  calendar  with  red  letters;  hence,  a  day  that  is  for¬ 
tunate,  specially  happy,  or  memorable.  . 

red  liquor.  Dyeing.  A  solution,  essentially  of  alumin¬ 
ium  acetate,  used  as  a  mordant  in  dyeing  and  calico  print¬ 
ing.  It  was  used  originally  for  red  dyestuffs, 
red  mahogany.  All  Australian  eucalypt  ( Eucalyptus  re- 
si  n  if  era) :  also,  its  hard,  deep-red  wood.  The  tree  also 
yields  a  dark-colored  variety  of  kino, 
red  man  1.  An  American  Indian. 

2.  leap. J  A  member  of  the  Improved  Order  of  Red  Men,  a 
fraternal  benevolent  order  founded  at  Baltimore  in  1834. 
red  mangrove,  a  Any  true  mangrove  having  red  wood, 
as  ti»e  Alrican  Rhizophora  natalensis  ;  also,  its  wood,  b 
Any  of  several  trees  of  the  genus  Bruguiera,  of  Australia 
and  Polynesia,  c  The  looking-glass  plant, 
red  maple  Any  of  several  American  soft-wooded  maples 
belonging  to  a  group  of  which  Acer  rubrum  is  the  type. 
They  are  all  distinguished  by  the  crimson  flowers,  pro¬ 
duced  before  the  leaves  in  very  early  spring, 
red  Mass.  Eccl.  A  Mass  at  which  the  priest  wears  red 
vestments,  usually  a  Mass  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 
red'inouth7  (-mouth7),  n.  Any  of  several  grunts  of  the 
genus  JLemulon,  having  the  inside  of  the  mouth  bright  re  d. 
red  mulberry.  All  American  mulberry  tree  ( Morus  ru¬ 
bra)  ;  also,  its  dark  purple  f mit¬ 
red  mullet  Any  mullet  of  the  family  Mullidos;  a  sur¬ 
mullet  or  goatfisn.  See  mullet,  2. 

red'-neckcd7  (-nekt7),  a.  Having  a  red  or  reddish  neck, 
red-necked  grebe.  See  grebe.  —  r.’  nightjar,  a  nightjar  (Ca- 
primulgus  rnficollis)  of  south  western  Europe  and  northern 
Africa.  —  r  phalarope,  the  northern  phalarope. 
red  nucleus  Auat.  A  nucleus  of  gray  matter  situated  in 
the  tegmentum  on  either  side  of  the  middle  line, 
red  oak  a  All  American  oak  (tyuercus  rubra. >  having  large 
leaves  with  triangular  spiny-tipped  lobes  ;  also,  its  hard, 
strong,  coarse-grained  wood,  b  Any  of  several  related 
oaks,  esp.  Q.  tecana ,  of  the  southern  United  States, 
red  ocher  ot  ochre.  Min.  A  red,  earthy,  and  often  im¬ 
pure  variety  of  hematite.  It  is  used  as  a  pigment, 
red  oil  a  Commercial  oleic  acid,  obtained  as  a  reddish 
brown  liquid  from  the  saponification  of  fats.  Called  also 
olein,  b  A  mixture  of  aniline  and  ortho- and  para-tolui- 
dine,  which  by  oxidation  yields  fuchsine,  or  aniline  red.  c 
A  domestic  remedy  for  bruises,  made  by  macerating  the 
tops  of  the  common  St.-John’s-wort  in  olive  oil. 
red'o-ience  (rgd'6-lens),  n.  [Cf.  OF.  redolence .]  Quality 
of  being  redolent ,  sweetness  of  scent ;  fragrance, 
red'o-len-cy  (-l£n-sY),  n.  Redolence. 
red'O  lent  (-lent),  a.  [L.  redolent ,  -entis,  p.  pr.  of  redolere 
to  diffuse  an  odor  ;  red-,  re-,  re-  olere  to  emit  a  smell : 
cf.  OF.  redolent.  See  odor.]  Diffusing  odor  or  fragrance ; 
scented  ;  odorous  ;  smelling  ;  —  usually  with  of.  “  Honey 
redolent  of  spring.”  Dryden.  —  red'O-lent-ly,  adv. 
Syn.—  Fragrant,  odorous,  redolent,  aromatic.  That  is 
fragrant  which  emits  an  agreeable  odor;  odorous  may 
suggest  either  (as  commonly)  a  pleasant  or  (sometimes) 
an  unpleasant  smell ;  redolent  (of:  with)  applies  to  that 
which  is  strongly  impregnated  with  an  odor,  whether 
pleasant  or  unpleasant  ;  the  word  is  chiefly  fig.  ;  as,  “one 
glass  of  n  fragrant  wine,  the  color  of  honey”  (Land or) , 
r‘  the  odorous  cedar  bark  ”  ( Shelley ) ;  “  redolent  ot  joy  and 
youth  ”( Gray) ;  “a  symbol  redolent  with  moral  memo¬ 
ries  ”  (  W.  James).  Aromatic  adds  to  fragrant  t  lie  sugges¬ 
tion  of  spiciness  or  pungency  ;  as,  “  her  sweetest  flowers, 
her  aromatic  gums  ”  ( Cowper).  See  smell. 
re7don-dil'la  (ra7d6n-del'ya  ;  195)»  n.  [Sp.,  dim.  fr.  redondo 
round.]  Spanish  Poetry.  A  rimed  stanza,  esp.  one  of  four 
trochaic  verses  of  six  or  eight  syllables,  riming  a,  b,  b,  a. 
red  osier,  a  A  European  willow^^G/ia-^rnw/rcr)  the  red¬ 
dish  twigs  of  w'hichare  extensively  used  for  Dasketry,  etc.; 
also,  any  of  several  related  willows,  b  The  osier  dogwood 
of  the  eastern  United  States  ( Cornus  stolonifera). 
re-dou'ble  (re-dub'’l ;  87),  v.  t.  ct*  i.  \_re-  -j-  double.~\  To 
double  again  or  back  ;  —  esp.  in*fo  double  and  redouble. 
re-dou'ble,  v.  i.  [F.  redoubler."]  1.  To  become  twice  as 
great  in  size  or  quantity  ;  to  double. 

2.  To  repeat ;  as  :  a  To  repeat  a  stroke  in  fencing,  b  To 
repeat  a  sound  ;  to  reecho. 

re-dou'ble,  r.  t.  1.  To  double  in  size  or  amount. 


re' de-vote',  i>.  t.  See  re-,  2.  I 
red  fender.  Red-bellied  terrapin 
red'finch7,  n.  A  red  linnet.  See 
linnet  a. 

red  fox.  See  1st  fox,  1. 

Red  Friar.  A  Knicht  Templar.  I 
red  fustian.  Red  wine  Obs.  ! 
red  game.  Red  groute.  Mow  Rare,  i 
redge  (r?j).  Dial.  Eng.  or  slang 
var  of  ridge. 
redgeling.  4*  Ridgelino. 
red  giant.  See  Belgian  hare. 
red  gland.  Zonl.  See  red  body. 
red  goatfish.  See  ooatfish. 
red  goose.  The  snow  goose.  It  has 
reddish  bill  and  feet.  Few  Jersey. 
red  gooseberry,  a  A  red  variety 
of  the  garden  gooseberry.  bThe 
red  currant.  Obs. 
red  goosefoot.  The  plant  Che- 
nopodium  rubrum. 
red-gound  f  ukdgum. 
red  grain  beetle.  See  grain 
beetle  b. 

red  grosbeak.  Cardinal  bird, 
red  gurnard.  A  common  F.uro- 
pean  gurnard  ( Trii/la  ruculus ). 
red'-hard'en,  v.  t.  To  harden 
at  a  red  heat,  as  red-hnrd  steel, 
red'-hat',  n.  A  cardinal,  part  of 
whose  official  costume  is  a  red 
hat ;  —  a  nickname, 
red  haw.  Any  of  several  Amer¬ 
ican  hawthorns,  esp.  Cratsegus 
cocci a  and  its  allies, 
redheart  hickory. The  shagbark. 


red  heath.  The  common 
heather. 

red  hematite  Min.  Ordinary 
massive  hematite.  See  hema¬ 
tite.  [b  The  pignut.  I 

red  hickory,  a  Thejnockernut.  | 
red'hoop'  (rgd'hoop'b  n.  [E. 
dial,  hoop  bullfinch,  also  alp. J 
The  male  of  the  European  bull¬ 
finch.  Local,  Eng. 
redi.  redie.  4*  ready. 
re-dic'tate,  v.  t.  See  re-,  2. — 
re  dic-ta'tion.  n. 
re'dl-ent  (re'd^nt),  a.  IL.  re- 
diens,  p.  pr.  of  redire  ;  red-  4- 
tre  to  go.l  Returning.  Rare. 

||  Re-dlf'  (rS-def'),  n.  (Turk. 
redif,  fr.  radxf,  orig.,  he  who 
rides  behind  another  on  the 
same  beast,  fr.  rad  of  to  follow.] 
A  reserve  force  in  tne  Turkish 
,  army,  or  a  soldier  of  the  re¬ 
serve.  See  ARMY  ORGANIZATION. 

|  re-dlf  fer-en'tl-ate.  r.  t.  3r  ?.  See 
i  re-.  2.— re-dlf  fer-en  tl-a'tlon.H. 
redlge,  v.  t.  [F.  rddiger  to  re¬ 
dact,  in  OF.,  to  reduce  or  bring 
|  to  a  condition,  or  L.  redigere.) 
i  To  redact;  reduce.  Obs. 
re  di  gest',  v.  t.  See  re-,  2. — 
j  re'dl-ges'tion,  n. 

|  redll.  +  riddle,  n.  [redly. | 
redlloker.  Obs.  compar.  of | 

I  red'i-ly.  +  readily, 
i  red'i-ly,  adv.  \redy  +  -??/.]  Ad- 
I  visedly  ;  prudently  ;  also,  as¬ 


suredly  ;  surely.  Obs. 
re  di-min'ish.  v.  t.  See  re-,  2. 
redimite.  v.t.  \\j.  redimitu p.  p. 
of  redimire  to  bind.]  To  crown; 
wreathe.  Obs.  —  a.  Crowned; 
beautified.  Obs.  [C.  S. 

Red  Indian  paint.  Bloodroot. 
red'i-ne88,  n.  IFrom  redv. 
Prudence  ;  wisdom  ;  also,  cer¬ 
tainty.  Obs.  [Obs.  3r  /£.  I 

redingking.a.  Prob.,  a  clothier.  | 
re-din 'te  gra-tive  (rP-din't? 
grfi-tlv),  a.  Of  the  nature  of  re¬ 
dintegration.  Rare. 
re-din 'te-gra'tor  (-griPtCr),  n. 
One  that  redintegrates.  Rare. 
re-dip',  v.  t.,  re  di-rect',  v.  t., 
re  di  rec'tion,  n.  See  re-,  2. 
red  ironbark.  Any  of  several 
Australian  eucalypts,  as  Euca¬ 
lyptus  sideroxylon,  E.  panicu- 
latn,  etc. 

re  dls  burse',  r.  t.,  re'dls  burae'- 
ment,  n.,  re  dis  charge',  t re¬ 
discount.  v..  re  dis-cov'er,  r. 
re  dis-cov'er  er.  n.,  re-dis-cov'- 
er  y.  n.,  re  dis  cuss',  v.  t .,  re  dia- 
cus'sion,  n.  See  re-,2. 
redish.  4*  radish. 
re  dis  patch',  r.  t.,  re7dis-pel', 
v.  t.,  re  dis-perse',  v.  t.,  re  dis¬ 
pose',  r.  e.  re-dis  po-si'tion,  »., 
re  dis-pute',  t..  re-dis'so-lu- 
ble.  a.,  re-dis'so-lu'tion.  n.,  re - 
dls-solv'a-ble.  a.,  re'dls-solve', 
v.  t.,  re  dis-tend',  v.  t.,  re  dis¬ 


till'.  r  r.,  re-dis  til-le.'tion.  u., 
re  dis  train',  r.  t..  re  dis  train '- 
er,  n  .  re  dis-trib'ute.  /•.  t..  re'- 
dis-trib'ut  er.  n.,  re-dis  tri-bu'- 
tion.  n.,  re'  dis-trib'u  tive.G.,  re'- 
dis  trib'u-tor,  n.,  re  dls  trib'u- 
to-ry ,  a.  See  re-,2. 
re-di'tion  (rP-dTsh'un),  n.  [L 
reditio,  fr.  redire.  See  rkdi- 
knt.J  Returning  ;  return.  Rare 
redltuary.  n.  [LL.  redituarivs , 
prop.,  receiving  revenue,  fr.  L. 
reditus  return,  revenue.]  Lit., 
one  receiving  revenue  ;  —  ap¬ 
plied  to  a  FranciBeun  of  the 
Conventual  branch.  Obs. 
re-dive',  i.,  re  di  vide',  v.  t., 
re'di-vi'sion,  ».  See  re-,2. 
red'i-vive  (rOd'T-vlv),  ?-.  t.  [L 
redivivus  that  lives  again.]  To 
revive  ;  restore  to  life  Rare.  — 
red  i-vi'vons  (-vT'v?7s\  a.  Rare. 
red  1 -vi'vus  (redO-vl'vwsi,  a. 
[L.,  fr.  red-,  re-,  re-  4-  virus 
alive.]  Living  again  ;  revived, 
red'lack  et,  n.  One  who  wears 
a  red  jacket. 

red  jessamine.  =  red  jasmine. 
red  juniper.  The  red  cedar, 
red  kangaroo.  See  kangaroo,  1. 
red'knees'  (red'nez7),  n.  The 
smartweed,  or  water  pepper, 
red  lac.  The.Japanese  wax  tree, 
red  land.  Arable  land.  Scot. 
red  lane.  The  throat.  Slang. 
red  larch.  The  American  larch. 


red  lead  ilPd)  See  minii  m,  2 
red  lead  ore  Mm-  Crocoite. 
red'-lead  put'ty.  See  putty, 
?/.,  2  a. 

redlea.  +  kedeless. 

Red  Letter.  The  Roman  Catho¬ 
lic  Church;— a  nickname  al¬ 
luding  to  its  observance  of  many 
red-letter  days.  Obs.  —  Red/- 
Let'ter  man.  *  Obs. 
red  lily,  a  The  wood  lily.  U.  S 
b  The  Barbados  lily  ( t/ippeas - 
trum  rquestre ).  West  Indies. 
red  linnet.  See  linnet  a. 
red'-lit  ten,  a.  Having  a  red 
light.  Rare. 

red  locust.  The  common  locust, 
red'-looked'  (-ld6kt7),n.  Look¬ 
ing  red.  Rare.  [strife.] 

red  loosestrife-  Purple  loose- 1 
red  louse.  A  harvest  tick 
red'ly,  adv.  [AS.  r  ted  lice .] 
Wisely  or  prudently  ;  surely  ; 
clearly  ;  distinctly.  Obs. 
red'ly,  adv.  In  a  red  manner, 
red  maggot.  The  larva  of  the 
wheat  nudge. 

red  maids.  Californian  portula- 
caceous  herb  ( Calandrinia  men- 
ziesii),  with  crimson  flowers, 
red  mapau.  See  mapau  a. 
red  marrow.  See  marrow,  1. 
red  message.  A  telegraphic 
message  to  be  sent  at  night.  It 
is  copied  on  a  blank  printed  in 
red  ink.  Cant 


ale.  senate,  care,  Am,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofa  ;  eve,  Svent,  find,  recent,  maker;  Ice,  111;  old,  Sbey,  orb,  Sdd,  sSft,  cdanect ;  use,  unite, 

|]  Foreign  Word.  4*  Obsolete  \  ariaut  of.  4-  combined  with.  =  equals. 


red  metal.  1  See  metal,  6e. 

2  Any  of  various  reddish  col¬ 
ored  copper  alloys, 
red  mite  =  red  spider. 
red  monkey.  The  pntas. 
red  mordant.  =  red  liquor. 
red  morocco.  =  phkasant’s- 
kye  a. 

red  morwong.  See  morwono. 
red  mulga.  An  Australian  acacia 
(Acacia  cy/ierophylla). 
red  mustard.  Black  mustard 
<  S inapis  nigra). 
red  myTtle.  An  Australian  myr- 
taceous  tree  ( Eugenia  niyrttjo- 
lia ). 

rednes.  +  radness. 

red'ress.  n.  See -ness. 

red  nightshade,  a  The  alkeken- 

gi.  b  The  poke  Phytolacca  de - 
candra. 

re-do',  r  t.  See  re-,2. 

||  re'do-let  lu-cer'na  >>r  lo-cer'- 
nam  (nd'n-iet).  [L.]  It  smells 
of  the  lamp  ;  —  said  of  any 
labored  literary  production, 
redomite  +  kedimite. 
red'o-nate,  v.t.  [L.  redonare.) 
To  give  back.  —  red  o-na'tion.  n. 
Hath  Obs.  &•  R. 
re-doom',  r.  t.  See  re-,2. 
red  orpiment.  Realgar, 
re  dorse'.  Reredos. 
redoub.  +  re  dub 
re-dou'ble-mert,  n.  [Cf.  F.  re- 
doublement.)  Redoubling  ;  epe* 


Urn,  Up,  circus,  menil ; 


REDOUBLER 
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REDUCED 


2.  To  say,  do,  act,  again;  to  repeat;  specif.,  Obs.,  to  reecho. 

3.  To  reproduce  in  reflection  ;  to  reflect. 

re  doubt'  (re-dout'),  n.  [F.  rcdoute ,  few.,  It.  ridotto ,  LL. 
reductus ,  lit.,  a  retreat,  fr.  L.  reducer e  to  lead  or  draw 
back:  cf.  F.  reduit ,  also  fr.  LL.  reductus.  See  reduce  ; 
cf.  reduit,  RIDOTTO.]  Fort.  a  In  permanent  works,  a  work 
placed  within  an  outwork.  See  ravelin,  I llust .,  F  and  i. 
b  A  small,  and  usually  rough,  inclosed  work  of  varying 
shape,  commonly  temporary  and  without  flanking  defenses, 
used  esp.  in  fortifying  tops  of  hills  and  passes,  and  posi¬ 
tions  in  hostile  territory,  c  A  reduit.  Hare. 
re-doubt'a-ble  (-a-b’l),  a.  [ME.  redoutable ,  OF.  redo(u)- 
table,  F.  redoutable,  earlier  also  redoubtable  (with  b  silent). 
Cf.  redoubt  to  dread.]  Formidable  ;  dread  ,  as,  a  redoubt¬ 
able  hero;  also,  Obs.,  worthy  of  respect  or  reverence  ;  — 
often  in  contempt  or  burlesque.  —  re-doubt'a-ble-ness,  n. 
re-doubt'ed,  p-  a.  Formidable;  dread;  renowned, 
re  dound'  (re-dound'),  v.  i.  ;  re-dound'ed  ;  re-dound'ing. 
[OF.  redonder  to  overflow,  be  abundant  or  in  excess,  F.  re- 
donder ,  L.  redundare ;  red-,  re-,  re-  -f-  undare  to  rise  in 
waves  or  surges,  fr.  undo,  a  wave.  See  undulate  ;  cf.  re¬ 
dundant.]  1.  In  Obs.  senses :  a  To  rise  or  surge,  as 
water  ;  hence,  to  overflow  ;  abound,  b  To  roll  back,  as  a 
w'ave  ;  to  return  ;  rebound,  c  To  reverberate  ;  resound. 

2.  To  flow  back  as  a  consequence  or  effect  ;  hence,  to  con¬ 
duce  ;  contribute  ;  result ;  accrue. 

The  honor  done  to  our  religion  ultimately  redounds  to  God, 
the  author  of  it.  '  Rooers. 

3.  To  issue  ;  to  be  the  result  of  something.  Obs.  or  R. 
Syn.  —  See  conduce. 

redound',?!.  1.  Reverberation;  a  resounding  cry.  Rare. 

2.  Return,  as  of  consequence  or  effect ;  result. 

We  give  you  welcome  ;  not  without  redound 
Of  use  and  glory  to  yourselves  ye  come.  Tennyson. 
red'O-wa  (rSd'6-wa;  -vd),n.  [F.  &  G.,  fr.  Boliem.  rejdo- 
vak ,  fr.  rejdovati  to  steer  around,  drive.]  A  Bohemian 
dance  of  two  kinds,  one  in  triple  time,  like  a  waltz,  the 
other  in  2-4  time,  like  a  polka.  The  former  is  most  in  use. 
red  pepper.  The  ripe  or  dried  fruit  of  any  species  of  Cap¬ 
sicum  ;  Cayenne  pepper.  See  Capsicum. 
red  Pine.  1.  a  An  American  pine  (Pinus  resinosa)  having 
reddish  bark  ;  also,  its  wood,  which  is  hard,  but  not  dura¬ 
ble,  being  chiefly  sapwood.  Called  also  Canadian  red  pine. 
b  The  bull  pine  a.  C  The  Douglas  spruce. 

2.  a  In  Australia,  the  cypress  pine  Callitris  calcarala ,  or 
its  timber,  b  In  New  Zealand,  the  rimu  ;  also,  the  matai. 
red  Plague-  Med.  A  form  of  the  plague  marked  by  red 
spots  or  ulcers.  Called  also  red  pestilence. 
red  Plum.  Aliy  red-fruited  variety  of  plum  ;  specif.,  the 
American  wild  plums  Prunus  americana  and  P.  nigra. 
red'polL  (rSd'poF),  n.  a  Any  of  several  small  finches  of 
the  genus  Acanthis  of  northern 
Europe,  Asia,  and  America, 
similar  in  size  and  habits  to  the 
siskins.  The  males  usually 
have  a  red  or  rosy  crown  and 
streaked  back  and  sides.  Of¬ 
ten,  as  in  the  common  redpoll 
(A.  linaria),  the  breast  and 
rump  also  are  rosy.  The  Eu¬ 
ropean  mealy  redpoll  (.4.  1. 
pallescens )  and  the  American 
hoary  redpoll  (A.  homemannii  n  ,  ,,  ,  , 

ezilipes)  are  small  and  pale,  b  RedPo11  Ucanlh,,  Unarm). 
The  European  linnet,  c  Also  redpoll  warbler.  The  palm 
warbler,  d  One  of  the  red  polled  cattle, 
red  polled  cattle(pold).  One  of  an  English  breed  of  hornless 
cattle  of  a  uniform  reddish  color,  raised  for  beef  and  milk, 
red  race.  The  race  of  the  American  Indians.  See  man,  1. 
re-draft'  (re-draft'),  n.  1.  A  draft  on  the  maker  or  indors¬ 
ers  of  a  bill  of  exchange  dishonored  by  the  drawee,  for  the 
amount  of  the  bill  and  the  protest  fee  and  other  charges. 

2.  A  second  draft  or  copy. 

red  raspberry.  Any  red  or  purple  raspberry,  as  distin¬ 
guished  from  a  black  raspberry,  or  blackcap  ;  specif.,  in 
England  the  species  Rubus  idreus  or  its  fruit,  and  in  the 
United  States  R.  sirigosus  or  its  fruit, 
re  draw'  (re-dr6'),  v.  t.  &  i.  To  draw  again  ;  to  make  a 
redraft. 

Red  Republican-  European  Politics.  Orig.,  one  who 
maintained  extreme  republican  doctrines  in  France, —  be¬ 
cause  a  red  liberty  cap  was  the  badge  of  the  party  ;  an  ex¬ 
treme  radical  in  political  reform.  Cant. 
re-dress'  (re-dr&s'),  v.  t.  ;  -dressed'  (-drest')  ;  -dress'ing. 
[F.  redresser  to  straighten,  OF.  redrecier  to  make  straight 
again  ;  re-  re-  -f-  dresser  to  raise,  arrange,  OF.  drecier  to 
straighten.  See  dress.]  1.  To  erect  again;  to  reestab¬ 
lish  ;  also,  to  mend  or  repair,  as  a  wall.  Obs. 

2.  To  address  or  direct  (a  thing)  to  a  destination.  Obs. 

3.  a  To  restore  to  the  right  condition  or  order  ;  to  amend  ; 

reform  ;  revise.  Obs.  b  To  adjust  agaiu  (usually,  the  bal¬ 
ances).  “  Redress  the  eternal  scales.”  Emerson. 

4.  To  arrange  ;  to  put  in  order.  Obs. 

6.  To  set  right,  as  a  wrong  ;  to  repair,  as  an  injury  ;  to 
make  amends  for  ;  to  remedy  ;  relieve. 

Those  wrongs,  those  bitter  injuries,  .  . 

I  doubt  not  but  with  honor  to  redress  Shah. 

6-  To  make  amends  to  ;  to  relieve  of  anything  unjust  or 
oppressive.  44  The  afflicted  to  redress."  Dn/den. 

7.  Elec.  To  rectify.  Rare. 

re  dress',  n.  1.  Reparation  of  wrong  ;  amends  for  a  loss. 


2.  Remedy  for  something  ;  relief;  help.  Obs. 

3.  One  that  relieves  ,  a  redressor.  Obs.  or  R. 

Fair  majesty,  the  refuge  and  redress 

Of  those  wHom  fate  pursues  and  wants  oppress.  Dryden. 

4.  Act  of  redressing  ;  a  making  right ;  correction  ;  refor¬ 
mation  ;  —  with  of ;  as,  the  redress  of  grievances. 

Reformation  of  evil  laws  is  commendable,  but  for  us  the  more 
necessary  is  a  speedy  redress  of  ourselves.  Hooker. 

Syn.  —  See  reparation. 

red  ribbon.  The  ribbon  of  the  Order  of  the  Bath  in  Eng¬ 
land  ;  hence,  the  order,  or  membership  in  it. 
red  rockfish.  A  large  rockfish  (Sebastichthys  rubenimus) 
common  from  Puget  Sound  to  southern  California, 
red'root'  (red'root/),  n.  a  A  hannodoraceous  plant  of  the 
southern  United  States  ( Gyrotheca  capitata)  with  sword- 
shaped  leaves,  cymose  woolly  flowers,  and  a  red  root,  some¬ 
times  used  as  a  dye.  b  The  New  Jersey  tea.  c  =  blood- 
root,  1.  d  Grom  well,  e  =  alkanet,  1  a.  f  The  pigweed 
Amaranthus  relroflexus. 

red  rot.  A  disease  of  coniferous  trees,  characterized  by 
the  red  color  of  the  decayed  wood,  probably  due  to  poly- 
poraceous  fungi. 

red  sandalwood-  a  The  heavy  dark  red  dyewood  of  an 
East  Indian  fabaceous  tree  ( Lrngouin  santalinum) ;  also, 
the  tree  itself,  b  An  East  Indian  mimosaceous  tree  (Ade- 
nanthera  paronina) }  much  cultivated  for  ornament  in  the 
West  Indies,  where  it  is  known  as  Barbados  pride. 
red  scale,  a  A  scale  insect  ( Chrysomp/iulus,  or  Aspidiotus, 
auruntii)  injurious  to  the  orange  tree  in  California  and 
Australia,  b  A  closely  related  insect  ( C .  ficus )  w  hich  in¬ 
jures  orange  trees  in  Florida. 

red'shank'  (red'sliaqk?),  n.  1.  a  A  common  Old  World 
limicoline  bird  {Tetanus calidris),  having  the  legs  and  feet 
pale  red.  The  spotted  redshank  ( T .  fuscus)  is  larger,  and 
lias  orange-red  legs,  b  The  fieldfare.  Local,  Eng. 

2.  One  who  has  red  legs;  specif.,  a  Celtic  inhabitant  of 
the  Scottish  Highlands  or  of  Ireland;  —  in  derisive  allu¬ 
sion  to  their  bare  legs.  Hist. 

red'shirt'  (rgd'shfirt'),  n.  All  anarchist  or  revolutionist. 
red'-shorP,  a.  [Sw.  rodskort,  neut.  of  rodskur  ;  rod  red 
-f  skor  brittle.  Cf.  cold-short.  Oxf.E.D .]  Metal.  Hot- 
short  ;  brittle  when  red-hot ;  —  6aid  of  certain  kinds  of 
iron.  —  red'-shorPness,  n. 

Red-shortness  is  caused  chiefly  by  sulphur  or  by  oxygen  ;  many 
other  elements  may  produce  the  same  effects.  fr.  Metcalf. 

red'-shoul  dsred  (-8hoPderd),G.  Having  the  feathers  about 
the  bend  of  the  wing  reddish,  as  in  certain  birds, 
red-shouldered  hawk,  a  common  hawk  (Buteo  lineatus)  of 
eastern  North  America,  slightly  smaller  than  the  red¬ 
tailed  haw  k  and  having  reddish  rufous  lesser  wing  coverts 
in  the  adult.  It  is  one  of  the  species  called  hen  han  k. 
red'skilp  (red'skin'),  n.  A  North  American  Indian, 
red  snapper.  A  large  snapper  ( Lutianus  ay  a),  chiefly  rose- 
red.  which  ranges  from  Long  Island  to  Brazil  and  is  abun¬ 
dant  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  on  certain  banks  off  the 
Florida  coast.  It  is  an  important  food  fish, 
red  snow.  Snow  colored  by  a  microscopic  unicellular 
alga  ( Sp/uerella  nivalis )  which  produces  large  scarlet 
patches  on  the  snows  of  arctic  or  mountainous  regions, 
red  sorrel,  a  A  malvaceous  plant  ( Hibiscus  sahdarifi'a) 
whose  acid  calyxes  and  capsules  are  used  in  the  West  In¬ 
dies  for  making  tarts  and  acid  drinks,  b  The  sheep  sorrel, 
red  spider.  Ally  of  numerous  very  small  web-spinning 
mites  of  Tetranychus  or  allied  genus,  usu¬ 
ally  pale  red  when  adult,  which  infest, 
and  often  destroy,  various  plants,  includ¬ 
ing  the  cotton  plant.  They  feed  mostly  on 
the  under  side  of  the  leaves,  and  cause 
them  to  turn  yellow  and  die.  The  com¬ 
mon  species  is  Tetranychus  bimaculatus. 
red  spruce.  A  spruce  ( Picea  rubens).  of 
the  eastern  United  States,  resembling  the 
black  spruce. 

red  squirrel.  A  common  and  widely  dis¬ 
tributed  North  American  squirrel  ( Sciu - 
rusm  hudson  icus) ;  —  called  also  chickaree. 

It  is  much  smaller  and  usually  redder  Red  Spider,  x  20 
than  the  common  gray  squirrel.  The 
typical  form  is  found  m,  British  America  and  parts  of 
Alaska:  in  the  United  States  it  is  represented  by  many  va¬ 
rieties,  esp.,  in  the  east,  *$.  h.  loquax,  in  which  the  under 
parts  are  pure  white, 
red'start'  (rSd'start/),  n.  [red 
-j-  start  tail.]  1.  A  small  Eu¬ 
ropean  singing  bird  ( Phceni - 
curus phoenicurus)  allied  to  the 
redbreast,  bluethroat,  and 
nightingale.  It  has  a  white 
forehead,  black  face  and  European  Redstart  {Phceni 
throat,  and  bright  chestnut  curus  uheemevrus) 
breast  and  tail.  Also,  any  of 

other  species  of  the  genus,  as  the  black  redstart  ( P .  titys)  of 
Europe  and  many  Asiatic  species. 

2.  A  fly-catching  warbler  (Setophaga  niticilla )  of  eastern 
North  America.  The  male 
is  chiefly  black,  with  a  white 
belly,  and  bright  orange  on 
the  sides,  wings,  and  tail.  The 
female  is  olivaceous  with  pale 
yellow  instead  of  orange, 
red'streak'  (-strek'),n.  A  kind 
of  apple  with  skin  streaked 
with  red  and  yellow  —  a  fa-  American  RedstartfSetopftaga 
vorite  English  cider  apple.  ruticilla)  Male, 

red'-tailed'  (-tald'),  a.  Having  a  red  tail.  —  red-tailed  hawk, 
a  common  hawk  ( Buteo  borealis)  of  eastern  North  America, 


represented  in  the  west  by  allied  varieties.  It  is  one  of  the 
hen  hawks.  It  is  about  20  inches  long,  dusky  above,  and 
below  white  tinged  with  buff  and  streaked  with  dusky, 
and  has  the  tail  rufous  in  the  adult.  A  western  variety  {ca- 
lurus)  is  darker,  sometimes  wholly  dusky  except  the  tail, 
red  tape.  The  tape  used  in  public  offices  for  tying  up 
documents,  etc. ;  hence,  official  formality  and  delay. — 
red'-tape7,  red'-taped/  (-tapt'),  a.  —  red'-tape'dom 
(-tap'dwm),  n.  —  red  -tap'er  (-tap'er),  n.  -  red  -tap'er  y 
(-D,  n.—  red  -tap'ish  (-Tsh),  a.  —  red  -tap'ism  (-Tz’m),  n. 
—  red  -tap'ist  (1st;,  n. 
red'top/  (red'top') ,  n.  a  A  grass  {A  gros- 
lis  alba)  valued  in  the  United  States 
for  pasturage  and  esp.  for  lawn  mix¬ 
tures.  In  England  it  is  usually  little 
valued,  and  is  known  as  florin,  b  The 
bluejoint  Calamagrostis  canadensis. 
re-duce'  (re-dus'),  v.t.;  -duced'  (-dust'); 

-duc'ing  (-dus'ing).  [L.  reducere ,  re¬ 
dact  uni  ;  red-,  re-  -f-  ducere  to  lead.  See 
duke  ;  cf.  redoubt,  ii. ]  1.  To  bring 
back:  a  To  recall  (something)  to  mind 
or  to  recall  (the  thoughts,  etc.)  to  a  sub¬ 
ject.  Obs.  b  To  bring  or  lead  back  (a 
person  or  thing)  to  a  former  place  or 
state ;  esp.,  to  lead  back  from  error  in 
conduct  or  religion.  Obs.  Chapman. 

C  To  restore  (a  condition,  time,  etc.). 

Obs.  or  R. 

While  dreams,  reducing  childhood,  shall 
he  left.  Lamb. 

d  Med.  To  restore  to  its  proper  place 
or  condition,  as  a  displaced  organ  or 
part ;  as,  to  reduce  a  dislocation. 

2.  To  bring  (a  person  or  thing)  to  a  cer¬ 

tain  condition  or  act  ;  as,  to  be  reduced  R  . . 
from  barbarism  to  civilization.  Obs.  Redtop  a. 

3.  Obs.  a  To  adapt  (something)  to  a  certain  purpose  ;  as, 
to  reduce  land  to  public  use  :  also,  to  conform  to  a  stand¬ 
ard.  b  To  translate  ;  also,  to  record  in  writing. 

4.  To  bring  into  a  certain  order,  arrangement,  classifica¬ 
tion,  etc.  ;  to  bring  under  rules  or  within  certain  limits  of 
description,  or  to  conditions  and  terms  adapted  to  compu¬ 
tation  ;  as,  to  reduce  animals  to  classes  ;  to  reduce  astro¬ 
nomical  observations;  to  reduce  language  to  rules. 

5-  Arilh.  a  To  change  the  denominations  of  (a  quantity) 
without  changing  the  value  ;  as,  to  reduce  pounds,  shil¬ 
lings,  and  pence  to  pence,  or  days  and  hours  to  minutes, 
or  conversely  (the  operation  being  reduction  descending  or 
ascending  according  as  it  is  from  numbers  of  a  higher  into 
others  of  a  lower  denomination,  or  the  converse),  b  To 
change  the  form  of  (an  expression)  without  changing  the 
value ;  as,  to  reduce  fractions  to  their  lowest  terms,  to  a 
common  denominator,  etc. 

6  To  bring  to  a  certain  state  or  condition  by  grinding, 
pounding,  kneading,  rubbing,  etc.  ;  as,  to  reduce  a  sub¬ 
stance  to  powder,  or  to  a  pasty  mass ;  to  reduce  fruit, 
wood,  or  paper  rags,  to  pulp. 

7.  Chem.  &  Metal.  To  bring  to  the  metallic  state  by  re¬ 
moval  of  nonmetallic  elements;  hence,  in  general,  to  re¬ 
move  oxygen  from ;  to  deoxidize  ;  to  combine  with,  or  sub¬ 
ject  to  the  action  of,  hydrogen  ;  specif.,  Chem.,  to  change 
from  a  higher  to  a  lower  valence,  as  regards  the  positive  el¬ 
ement  ;  as,  metals  are  reduced  from  their  ores  ;  to  reduce 
aldehyde  to  alcohol ;  —  opposed  to  oxidize  Ordinary  pho¬ 
tographic  development  is  a  reducing  process. 

8.  Logic.  To  change  (a  syllogism)  from  an  imperfect  to  a 
perfect  mode.  See  mode,  3. 

9.  Math.  To  solve  (an  equation).  Rare. 

10.  To  bring  (to  obedience,  order,  etc.),  by  compulsion  ;  to 
bring  to  any  inferior  state  in  rank,  size,  quantity,  quality, 
value,  etc  ;  bring  (to  a  disagreeable  condition) ;  to  diminish; 
lower  ;  degrade  ;  as,  to  reduce  a  sergeant  to  the  ranks  ;  to 
reduce  a  drawing  ;  to  reduce  expenses  ;  to  reduce  the  inten¬ 
sity  of  heat.  “  An  ancient  but  reduced  family.”  Scott. 

Nothing  bo  excellent  but  a  man  may  fasten  upon  something 
belonging  to  it,  to  reduce  it.  '  Tillotsoiu 

Hester  Prynne  was  shocked  at  the  condition  to  which  she 
found  the  clergyman  reduced  Hawthorne. 

11.  Specif. :  a  Law.  (1)  To  bring  (into  or  to  possession),  as 
choses  in  action.  (2)  To  vacate,  rescind,  or  annul.  Chiefly 
Scots  Law.  b  Geom.  To  construct  a  figure  similar  to  aud 
smaller  than  (a  given  figure),  c  Photog.  To  render  less 
dense,  as  a  negative.  See  also  7,  above. 

12.  To  bring  to  terms  ;  to  humble  ;  couquer  ;  subdue  ;  cap¬ 
ture  ;  as,  to  reduce  a  province  or  a  fort. 

13.  Mil.  a  To  disband  (a  regiment,  etc.).  Obs.  or  R. 
b  To  break  up  (a  square) ;  to  re-form  the  line  or  column 
from  the  square  ;  —  only  in  phrase  to  reduce  a  square.  Rare. 
Syn.  —  Diminish,  lessen,  minimize,  curtail,  lower;  de¬ 
grade  ;  subject,  subdue,  subjugate.  See  abase,  conquer. 

re  duce',  v.  i.  _To  become  reduced  in  any  way. 

reduced'  (re-dust'),  pret.  d  p.p.  of  reduce.  Specif.  •  p.  a. 
Biol.  Dwarfed  ;  vestigial ;  imperfect  in  form  or  function, 
reduced  inertia,  Mech.,  the  mass  of  a  body  which,  if  placed 
at  the  driving  point  of  a  machine,  would  take  up  the 
same  w  ork  in  a  given  acceleration  as  is  actually  absorbed 
by  the  moving  masses  in  the  machine.  —  r.  iron,  specif., 
Pharm .,  finely  divided  iron  got  by  heating  ferric  oxide  or 
hydroxide  at  a  chill  red  heat  in  hydrogen.  It  is  used  as  a 
tonic.  —  r.  mechanism.  Kinematics ,  a  mechanism  obtained 


cif.,  Obs.,  an  increase  in  severity 

of  a  disease  ;  paroxysm.  Rare. 
redou'bler,  n.  One  that  re¬ 
doubles.  [redouble.  I 

re-dou'bling,  p.  pr.  V  vb.  n.  of  | 
re  doubt',  a.  Redoubted.  Obs. 
redoubt',  r.  t.  [ME.  redouten , 
OF.  redo(u)ter,  F.  redouter ,  for¬ 
merly  also  spelt  redoubter  (with 
b  silent);  L.  re-  r e-  +  dubitare 
to  doubt,  in  LL.,  to  fear.  See 
doubt.]  To  dread.  Obs.  or  R. 
re-doubt'ing.  n.  Reverence; 
honor  ;  also,  apprehension.  Obs 
redound',  v.  t.  To  reflect; 
render  in  return  ;  yield.  Obs, 
redoure.  *{*raddour  [doubt. I 
re  dout'.  Obs.  or  ref.  sp.  of  re-| 
re  dout'a-ble.  +  redoubtable. 
redouten.  -j*  redoubt. 
red  owl.  a  An  American  screech 
owl  in  its  red  phase,  b  The 
short-eared  owl.  Local ,  Eng. 
re-down'.  4*  redound. 
red  perch,  a  The  garihnldi,  2. 
California,  b  The  rosefish.  c 
Yellow  perch.  See  1st  perch,  1. 


red  pestilence.  See  red  plague. 

red  phalarope-  See  ph  a  la  Hono¬ 
red  phosphorus.  See  phosphor¬ 
us,  3. 

red 'pole'.  Var.  of  redpoll. 
redpoll  linnet.  =red  poll  a,*b. 
red  pope  The  prefect  of  the 
Propaganda.  Cf.  black  pope, 
WHITE  POPE. 

red  porgy.  See  porov,  1. 

red  precipitate  See  mercuric 

oxide. 

Red  Prince.  Frederick  Charles 
(1M28-35),  Prussian  prince  and 
general;  —  from  the  color  of  his 
favorite  hussar  uniform, 
red  prussiate  of  potash.  Potassi¬ 
um  ferricyanide.  [ff.&l 

red  puccoon.  =  bloodroot,  l.| 
re  draft',  r.  t.  See  RE-,  2. 
red  rag  a  The  tongue.  Slang. 
b  Wheat  rust.  Eng.  c  Some¬ 
thing  that  arouses  ire,  ns  a  red 
rag  does  in  a  bull, 
red  rattle.  See  rattle,  n„  !•  b. 
red  rattlesnake-  See  rattle¬ 
snake. 


re-draw'er,  //.  One  who  redraws. 

redress'./-  t.  See  re-,2. 
re  dress 'able.  a.  See  able. 
re  dress 'al  (rP-drt  s'drl),  n.  Re¬ 
dress.  [dresses.  I 

re-dr ess'er ,  n.  One  that  re-| 
re  dress 'i-ble  (  t-b’l),  a  Redress- 
ahle. 

re  dres'slv.  Redreasive  Ref.  Sp. 
re  dres'Bive  (r  P-d  r  6  s'Y  v),  a. 
Tending  to  redress.  Rare. 
re  dress'leas,  a.  See  -less 
re-dress'ment,  n.  See  -ment. 
re-dres'sor,  n .  One  that  re¬ 
dresses. 

Red  Riding-hood.  See  Little 
Red  Riding-hood. 
re-drill',  v  t.,  re-drive',  r  t  See 
re-,2.  Isnakeroot.l 

Red  River  snakeroot.  TheTexas  | 
red '-roan.  a.  5 r  //.  See  roan. 
red  robin.  1  The  scarlet  tanager 
2.  Dial.  Eng.  a  The  herb  Rob¬ 
ert.  b  Wheat  rust, 
red  rock  cod  An  Australian 
ecorpffinoid  food  fi6h  {Scorpsen a 
cruenta). 


redrocktrout  See  rock  trout. 

Red  Rose,  the.  The  English 
royal  house  of  Lan caster,  from 
its* emblem,  a  red  rose, 
red  row  (ro)  A  state  of  being 
streaked  with  red  ;—  of  barley 
just  before  ripening  Dud.  Eng. 
red  sable.  See  kolinsky. 
red  sallow  The  red  osier  ( Sahr 
purpurea),  [salmon.  | 

red  salmon.  Thehluebackl 
red  Banders.  Red  sandalwood, 
red  sandpiper.  The  knot  in  sum¬ 
mer  plumage- 

red  sandstone  See  Old  Red 
Sandstone,  New  Red  Sand¬ 
stone. 

red  sandwort-  A  small  eilena- 
ceous  weed  with  red  flowers 
( Tissa  nibra). 
red  savin.  The  red  cedar, 
red  saxifrage  The  dropwort. 
red  sear'.  /•.  i  [Cf.  red-short  ] 
To  he  red-short, 
red'-sear',  a.  Red-Bhort 
red  seed.  =  red  feed. 
red'-shaft  ed,  a .  Having  the 


shaft  of  the  quills  red.  as  the  re<t- 

shafted flicker (see 4th  flicker). 
red-shire,  red-share,  a.  [Cf. 
red-«iiort.J  Red-short.  Obs. 
red  silver  ore.  Pyrargyrite  ( dark- 
reft  silver  ore)  or  proiistite  ( light 
ref  I  silver  ore). 

red  soldier.  Hog  cholera.  Colloq. 
red  spirit.  Dyeing.  A  tin  mor¬ 
dant  used  in  dyeing  red.  See 
tin  spirit.  [w.,3| 

red  squadron  See  admiral,! 
red  stopper.  A  myrtaceous  tree 
( Eugenia  procera)  of  southern 
Florida  and  the  West  Indies, 
red-streaked  spider.  The  katipo. 
red  stuff.  Rouge  or  crocus, 
red  sucker  The  northern  sucker, 
red  sumac.  The  Venetian  sumac 
red  tai  See  tai. 
red'tail'.n.  a  Red-tailed  hawk, 
b  European  redstart, 
red-tall  snapper.  Lane  snapper, 
red  thorn.  =  red  haw. 
red 'throat  ,  n.  A  small  Austra¬ 
lian  singing  bird  ( Sericonus 
brunnens).  The  upper  parts  are 


brown,  the  center  of  the  throat 

rufous.  [trout  | 

redthroat  trout.  Cutthroat! 
red  thrush,  q’he  European  red¬ 
wing.  Local ,  Eng. 
red  tiercel  Falconry.  An  im 
mature  male  peregrine  falcon, 
red  ti'ti  (te't?).  The  ironwood 
Cyril  la  raeeiniflora. 
re-dub',  v  t.  [F  radouher  to  re¬ 
fit  or  repair,  or  an  OF.  form  with 
re-;  cf.  OF.  redauber.  See 
1st  dub.]  To  repair;  remedy  ; 
restore  ;  redress  ;  amend.  Obs. 
re-dub'ber,  n  [From  redub,  v., 
because  the  buyer  mode 
changes.]  A  buyer  of  cloth 
known  to  be  stolen,  in  order  to 
alter  and  6ell  it.  Obs.  or  Hist. 
re-dub'ble.  4*  redouble. 
reduccion  4*  reduction. 

||  re-duc'cidn'  (ra -dock 'ey  on'), 
n. ;  pi.  -cion es  (-syS'nae).  [Sp  ] 
A  village  or  settlement  of  con¬ 
verted  natives.  Phil.  I. 
re-duce'a-ble,  a.  [ reduce  + 

-able.]  Reducible.  Obs. 


food,  foot ;  out,  oil ;  chair  ;  go  ;  sing,  iijk  ;  then,  thin;  nature,  verdure  (250) ;  K  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144) ;  boN  ;  yet ;  zh  =  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Gcidb. 

Full  explanations  of  Abbreviations,  Signs,  etc..  Immediately  precede  the  Vocabulary. 
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REEDIFY 


from  a  more  complex  one  by  omitting  one  or  more  links 
without  destroying  the  const rainment  of  the  mechanism. 

—  reduced  oil.  petroleum  freed  from  volatile  and  suspended 
matter,  useu  in  lubricants,  etc.  —  r.  syllable,  Phon.,  an  un¬ 
accented  syllable ;  — ■  contrasted  with  normal  syllable. 

re  du'cent  (re-du's2nt),  a.  [L.  reducenJf  p.  pr.  of  redu- 
cere .]  Tending  to  reduce.  —  n.  A  reduceut  agent, 
re  duc'er  (r$-dus'§r),  n.  One  that  reduces;  specif.:  a 
Mach.  (1)  A  contrivance  for  reducing  the  dimensions  of 
one  part  so  as  to  fit  it  to  another,  as  a  reducing  coupling, 
or  a  device  for  holding  a  drill  in  a  chuck.  (2)  A  reducing 
motion.  (3)  A  reducing  valve.  (4)  A  hydraulic  device  for 
reducing  pressure  and  hence  increasing  movement,  used  to 
transmit  the  load  from  the  hydraulic  support  of  the  lower 
shackle  to  the  lever  weighing  apparatus  in  some  kinds  of 
heavy  testing  machines,  b  Photog.  A  reducing  agent, 
either  a  developer  or  an  agent  for  reducing  density, 
ro  duc'i-ble  (-T-b’l),  a.  Capable  of  being  reduced. — re- 
duc  i-bil'ity  (-T-bTl'T-tT),  re-duc'i  ble-ness,  n.  —  re- 
duc'i-bly,  adv. 

re-duc'ing  (-Tug),  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  of  reduce. 
reducing  coupling,  Mach.,  a  coupling  for  joining  a  pipe  to  an¬ 
other  of  smaller  diameter.  —  r.  division,  Biol.,  a  form  of  mi¬ 
totic  cell  division  supposed  to  reduce  the  number  of  quali- 
ity-bearing  elements  (or  ids  in  Weismann’s  nomenclature) 
in  the  chromosomes  of  the  resulting  cells.  —  r.  flame.  See 
flame,  n.,  1.  —  r.  furnace,  Metal.,  a  furnace  for  reducing  ores. 

—  r.  motion,  J/ae/i.,  any  of  many  devices,  as  the  pantograph, 
for  copying  motion  so  as  to  reduce  the  travel  and  hence 
the  speed  in  a  given  ratio.  —  r.  substance,  Chem.,  specif.,  a 
substance,  as  glucose  and  other  aldehydes,  capable  of  re¬ 
ducing  Feliling’s  solution  and  similar  reagents.  —  r.  sugar, 
Chem.,  a  sugar  easily  oxidizable  and  hence  capable  of  re¬ 
ducing  Fehling’s  solution.  —  r.  valve,  Mach.,  an  automatic 
valve  for  reducing  pressure.  —  r.  wheels,  Mach.,  a  combina¬ 
tion  of  wheels  used  as  a  reducing  motion. 

re  duc'tion  (-duk'shizn),  n.  [L.  reductio  :  cf.  F.  reduction. 
See  reduce.]  1.  A  reducing,  or  state  of  being  reduced.  See 
reduce,  as  for  Med.,  Arith.,  Chem.  &  Metal.,  etc.,  senses. 
2.  a  A  settlement  of  South  American  Indians  converted 
and  governed  by  the  Jesuits,  b  Biol.  Specif.,  the  diminu¬ 
tion  of  the  number  of  chromosomes  by  one  half  which  oc¬ 
curs  prior  to  the  union  of  the  germ  cells  in  fertilization. 
Syn.  —  Diminution,  decrease,  lessening,  abatement,  cur¬ 
tailment  ;  subjugation,  conquest,  subjection, 
reduction  ascending  or  descending.  See  reduce,  v.  t.,  5. 
re-duc'tive  (re-duk'tTv),  a.  [Cf.  F.  reductif.]  1.  Bring¬ 
ing  back.  Obs.  or  R. 

2.  Tending  to  reduce  ;  having  the  effect  of  reducing. 

3.  Referable  to,  or  derivable  from,  something.  Obs. 
re-duc'tive,  n.  A  reductive  agent. 

re-dun'dance  (re-dQn'dSns)  l?i.  [L.  redundartia:  cf. 
re-dun'dan-cy  (re-dun'dan-sT)  J  F.  redondance.]  1.  Qual¬ 
ity  or  state  of  being  redundaut  ;  superfluity ;  superabun¬ 
dance  ;  excess. 

2.  That  which  is  redundant  or  in  excess  ;  anything  super¬ 
fluous  or  superabundant. 

3  Law.  Surplusage  in  a  pleading. 

Syn.  —  Redundancy,  tautology,  pleonasm,  verbosity, 
verbiage,  prolixity,  diffuseness,  circumlocution,  periph¬ 
rasis.  Redundancy,  as  here  compared,  is  the  generic 
term  for  the  use  of  more  words  than  are  needed  to  express 
one’s  meaning ;  as.  “a  feeble,  diffuse,  showy,  Asiatic  re¬ 
dundancy”  ( Hazliit ).  Tautology  is  needless  or  useless 
repetition  of  the  same  idea  in  different  words  ;  pleonasm 
(which  may  sometimes  be  a  means  of  proper  emphasis)  de¬ 
notes  the  use  of  words  whose  omission  would  leave  one’s 
meaning  intact ;  as,  “  ‘  Boldly  dare  ’  is  tautology  ”  (Gray)  ', 
“  It  is  a  pleonasm  ,  a  figure  usual  in  Scripture,  by  a  multi¬ 
plicity  of expressions  to  signify  one  notable  thing’’  (South). 
Verbosity  is  excessive  wordiness ;  it  differs  from  pleonasm 
in  that  it  is  too  pervasive  to  be  remedied  by  excision ;  ver¬ 
biage  applies  to  that  which  is  verbosely  expressed,  or 
which  consists  of  nothing  but  words ;  as,  “  One  of  the 
worst  plagues  of  society  is  this  thoughtless,  inexhaustible 
verbosity  ”  (Mrs.  Hiunphru  Ward)',  “At  once,  then,  and 
without  verbiage ,  let  us  take  up  this  subject  ”  ( Thackeray). 
Prolixity  implies  excessive  and  wearisome  attention  to 
trivial  particulars ;  diffuseness  is  the  opposite  of  concise¬ 
ness  ;  as,  “  He  calls  the  whole  drama  tediously  instructive, 
[and]  there  is  indeed  here  and  there  prolixity  ”  (Landor) ; 
”  these  enormously  prolix  harangues  ”  ( Coleridge ) ;  “  It  is 
too  strong  and  concise  —  not  dijffuse  enough  for  a  woman  ” 
(Jane  Austen)',  “The  one  can  be  profuse  on  occasion  ;  the 
other  is  diffuse  whether  he  will  or  no  ”  (Lowell).  Circumlo¬ 
cution  and  periphrasis  (the  more  bookish  term)  denote  a 
roundabout  or  indirect  way  of  saying  a  thing  ;  as,  “  Some¬ 
how  I  can’t  relish  that  word  Hockey.  Can’t  you  supply 
it  by  a  circumlocution  f  ”  (Lamb)',  “He  was  one  of  those 
anomalous  practitioners  in  lower  departments  of  the  law 
who  ...  on  prudential  reasons  .  .  .  deny  themselves  all 
indulgence  in  the  luxury  of  too  delicate  a  conscience  (a 
periphrasis  which  might  be  abridged  considerably)  ”  (De 
Quincey).  See  excess  ;  cf .  profuse,  talkative. 
re  dun'dant  (-dant),  a.  [L.  redundant,  -antis,  p.  pr.  of 
redundare:  cf.  F.  redondant.  See  redound.]  1.  Ex¬ 
ceeding  what  is  natural  or  necessary  ;  superabundant ;  ex¬ 
uberant  ;  as,  a  redundant  quantity  of  bile  or  food. 

2.  Specif.,  using,  or  characterized  by,  redundance  ;  pleo¬ 
nastic  ;  as,  a  redundant  literary  style. 

3.  Swelling  or  overflowing,  as  water  or  a  wave.  Obs. 
Syn.  —  Superfluous,  superabundant,  excessive,  exuber¬ 
ant,  overflowing,  plentiful,  copious. 

redundant  member,  Engin.  Design,  in  a  framed  structure,  a 
member  not  actually  necessary  for  stable  equilibrium,  and 


re  duce'ment,  n.  Reduction  ; 

restoration  ;  deduction  ;  subju¬ 
gation  ;  diminution.  Ohs. 
re-duct',  n.  [L.  reduct  us,  or  the 
neut.  reductum,p.  p.  of  reducere 
See  reduce.]  Math.  The  result 
of  a  reduction.  Ohs. 
re-duct',  v.  t.  [L.  reductus.p.  p.] 
To  reduce  ;  to  bring  back  ;  de¬ 
duct.  Ohs. 

re-duc'taBO  (-dfik'tas;  -taz),  n. 
[reduction  4-  diastase.]  Any  en¬ 
zyme  that  has  a  reducing  action, 
y  ri  due  teur'  (ra'diik'tOr'),  n. 
[F.  Cf.  REDUCTION.]  Elec.  A 
multiplying  coil  for  a  voltmeter, 
re  duc'ti-bil'i-ty  (rS-dtik'tY- 
btl'Y-tY),  u.  Reducibleness.  R. 


—  formally  the  same  as  apagogi- 

cal  reduction.  See  also  mode, 3b, 
second  figure.  —  re-duc'ti-o  ad 
im  pos-si'bi-le  (Ym'nO-slb'Y-le), 
or  per  impossible  [contraction 
of  reductio  per  i/eductionem  ad 
impossibile'),  reduction  to  im¬ 
possibility.  =  REDUCTIO  AD  AB- 
suroum.  [ized  by  reduction. I 
re-duc 'tion-al.  a.  Character- 1 
reduction  division.  Biol.  =  re¬ 
ducing  div  I  SION, 
re-duc'tion-impro-ba'tion,  n. 
Scots  Law.  A  rescissory  action 
for  setting  aside  a  writing  or  a 
part  of  it,  in  which  the  summons 
provides  that  if  the  document 
not  produced  it  shall  be  ad- 


tlierefore  receiving  no  stress  according  to  the  strain  sheet. 
Such  a  member  is  usually  introduced  to  resist  buckling, 
re-du'pli-cate  (re-du'plT-kat),  a.  [L.  reduplicutus,  p.  p. 
See  re-  ;  duplicate.]  1.  Double  ;  doubled  ;  reduplicative. 
2  Bot.  In  aestivation,  valvate  with  the  margins  curved 
outwardly. 

re-du'pli-cate  (-kat),v././  -cat'ed  (-kat'Sd);  -cAT/iNo(-kat/- 
Tng).  [Cf.  LL.  reduplicate.']  1.  To  redouble  ;  repeat. 

2.  Philol.  To  repeat  the  first  letter  or  letters  of  (a  word); 
to  form  by  reduplication  (which  see), 
re-du  pli-ca'tion  (-ka'slmn),  n.  [Cf.  F.  reduplication,  L. 
reduplicatio  repetition.]  1.  Act  of  doubling,  or  state  of 
being  doubled.  Also,  a  part  folded  back  on  itself. 

2.  In  old  rhetoric,  a  figure  in  which  the  first  word  of  a 
verse  is  the  same  as  the  last  word  of  the  preceding  verse. 

3.  Philol.  The  doubling  of  a  syllable  (commonly  a  root 
syllable, and  modified)  or  letter, esp.in  the  perfect  tense  and 
other  verbal  forms  in  Greek,  Latin,  and  related  languages  ; 
also,  the  syllable  thus  added  ;  as  in  L.  tetuli,  ^oposci. 

re-du'pli-ca-tive  (-ka-tTv),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  redu¬ 
plication  ;  formed  by  reduplication  ;  reduplicate. 
Red'u-vi'i  d£0  (redjj-vi'T-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.  ;  L.  reduvia  a 
hangnail  -f-  -idse. ]  Zobl.  A  very  large  and  widely  dis¬ 
tributed  family  oi  predaceous  hemipterous  insects  consist¬ 
ing  of  the  assassin  bugs.  They  have  a  short  three-jointed 
proboscis,  which  in  repose  is  curved  back  under  the  head, 
and  three-jointed  tarsi.  They  live  by  sucking  the  blood 
of  other  insects,  and  destroy  many  noxious  species,  but 
some  attack  man.  The  type  genus  is  Re-du'vi  US  (re- 
du'vl-fts).  — re-du'vi  id  (-id),  re-du'vi  oid  (-oid),  a.  &  n. 
red  valerian.  A  European  valerianaceous  plant  ( Cen - 
tranthus  ruber),  with  small  red,  spurred  flowers.  It  is  eaten 
as  a  salad  in  Italy. 

red'ware'  (rSd'w&r'),  n.  [red,  a.  -f-  ware  seaweed.]  A 
large  brown  seaweed  (Laminaria  digitata)  common  off  the 
New  England  coast. 

red  water.  1.  A  disease  in  cattle,  so  called  from  the  bloody 
appearance  of  the  urine,  due  to  haemoglobin,  caused  by 
species  of  Piroplasma  (which  see).  Also,  esp.  in  South 
Africa,  bovine  piroplasmosis. 

2.  A  body  of  seawater  colored  red  by  myriads  of  proto¬ 
zoans  of  the  genus  Peridinium ,  which,  sweeping  along 
with  the  current,  are  fatal  to  many  forms  of  marine  life, 
red  willow,  a  Any  of  several  willows  having  reddish  or 
purplish  wood,  esp.  S.  ffu- 
viatilis.  b  The  silky  cornel, 
red'wing'  (rgd'wYng'),  n.  a 
A  European  thrush  ( Turdus 
musicus, ayn.  T.  iliacus ),  hav¬ 
ing  the  under  wing  coverts  red. 
b  A  red-winged  blackbird,  c  A 
South  African  francolin  ( Fran - 
colinus  levaillanti). 
red'-winged'  (-wTngd'),  a.  Having 
the  wings  red  or  with  red  markings, 
red-winged  blackbird,  a  bird  (Agelaius  phceniceus)  of  the 
family  Icteridae, 
widely  distrib¬ 
uted  i  n  North 
America.  The 
adult  male  is 
black  with  a  patch 
of  bright  scarlet 
bordered  behind 
with  white  or  buff 
on  the  wing  cov¬ 
erts.  The  female 
and  the  young  of 
both  sexes  are 
brown  streaked 
with  dusky.  It 
breeds  in  swampy 
places  and  col¬ 
lects  in  fall  in  £ . 

large  flocks  for  „  ,  ...  , 

migration.  In  the  Red-Winged  Blackbird.  (|) 

Pacific  States,  Mexico,  and  the  West,  allied  species  and 
varieties  are  found.  —  r.  starling,  a  book  name  of  the  red¬ 
winged  blackbirds.  —  r.  thrush,  the  European  redwing, 
red'wood  (red'wood'),  n.  1.  Any  wood  yielding  a  red 
dye.  The  more  important  redwoods  in  commerce  are 
brazilwood,  sapan  wood,  peachu-ood,  Limawood,  camwood, 
banvood,  caliatour  wood,  and  red  savders  or  red  sandal¬ 
wood.  All  the  redwoods  are  hard  and  resinous,  and  are 
used  also  in  cabinetwork.  See  brasilin,  santalin. 

2.  Any  tree  yielding  a  red  dyewood  ;  also,  by  extension, 
any  one  of  numerous  unrelated  trees  having  wood  of  a  red 
or  reddish  color.  The  redwoods  of  East  India  are  the 
red  sandalwood  (Lmgoum  santalinum),  the  Andaman  red¬ 
wood  (L.  indicum),  and  the  rohan  (Soymida  febrifuga). 
The  South  American  redwoods  are  mostly  species  of  Cies- 
alpinia,  Biancsea, and  Erythroxylon,X,\\&  first-named  genus 
yielding  the  dyewoods  of  that  name.  Redwood  is  also 
applied  to  the  mahogany  ;  to  the  Scotch  pine  ;  the  Euro¬ 
pean  dogwood  Comusmas  ;  an  Asiatic  buckthorn  ( Rham - 
nus  erythrorylon) ;  a  sterculiaceous  tree  (Melhania  ery- 
t hr ory ton)  of  St.  Helena;  an  African  ochnaceous  tree 
(Ochna  arborea) ;  and  the  West  Indian  trees  Laplacea  hw- 
matoxylon  and  Colubrina  colubrina. 

3.  a  An  important  pinaceous  timber  tree  of  California 
(Sequoia  sempendrens),  found  only  on  the  Coast  Range, 
and  attaining  a  height  of  from  200  to  300  feet.  It  bears 
cypresslike  foliage  and  numerous  small  oblong  cones,  b 
The  handsome  brownish  red  light  wood  of  this  tree.  It 
takes  a  fine  polish,  and  is  much  used  on  the  Pacific  coast. 


1)  re-duc'ti-o  (rf-dftk'shY-5),  n.  |  judged  /alse  or  forged. 
[lj.^Logic.^  — ^reduction.  —  re-  re-duc'tion-ist,  n-  An  advocate 


duc'tl-o  ad  ab  sur'dum  (id  &b- 

eflr'dilm;,  reduction  to  absurd¬ 
ity  ;  the  proof  of  a  proposition 
by  showing  the  falsity  of  its 


contradictory  opposite,  or  its  dis-  |  re-duc'tor.  n.  Anglicized  form 

proof  by  arguing  from  it  to  an  1  — A-  '  •  •  -  - . 

mpossible  or  false  conclusion  ; 


of  reduction 
re-duc 'tiv  Reductive.  Ref.  Sp. 
i  re-duc'tive-ly,  adv.  of  reduc- 

T,VK-  [of  REDUCTEUR.' 


re'duc-to'ri-al  (r^dnk-to'rY-dl ; 
201),  a.  Reductive.  Rare. 


|lrd'duit'(ra/dwe,'Ln.  [F.  See  re¬ 

doubt,  w.]  Fort.  A  central  or  re¬ 
tired  work  within  another  work 
re-dnnd'.  redound,  [dant.  I 
re-dun'dant-ly.  adv  of  redun-| 
redunde  +  redound. 
re-du'pli-eate,  v.  i.  To  double. 
Rare.  [DUPLICATIVE.  I 

re-du'pli-ca-tive-ly,  adv.  of  ke-i 
re-du'pli-ca-to  ry(r?-da'plY-kd- 
to-rl),  a.  Reduplicating.  Rare 
re-du'pli-c  a-ture  (-tflr),  v 
[From  reduplicate,  v.  f.]  A 
part  folded  back  on  itself, 
redure.  +  raddour. 
reduse.  reduce. 
re'dux  (re'dflks),  a.  [L.,  fr.  re¬ 
ducere  to  bring  back.]  Lit.,  led 
back  ;  specif..  Med.,  indicating 
return  to  health  after  disease, 
red  violet.  See  dye. 
red  viper.  The  copperhead, 
red  vision-  Med.  Erythropsia. 
red  vitriol,  a  Biebente.  b  Bot- 
ryogen.  c  Colcothar. 

Red  Wall  formation.  Geol.  A 
Lower  Carboniferous  formation 


of  the  Grand  Canon  region, 
red'ward  (rgd'wSrd),  a.  tf  adv. 
Toward  red ;  toward  the  red  end 
of  the  spectrum, 
red'-wat'  (rgd'wOt'),  a.  [Scot. 
u?crfwet.  See  RED;  wet  ]  Blood¬ 
stained.  Scot.  f  bark.  I 

red'-wa  ter  tree  The  sassy  | 
red'weed',  n.  a  Corn  poppy 
Dial.  Eng.  b  Poke  {Phytolacca 
decandrah.  West  Indies. 
red  whortleberry.  Mountain 
cranberry. 

red'withe',  n.  A  West  Indian 
climbing  shrub  (Combreturn 
.lacquini)  with  reddish  branch- 
lets. 

red  wolf.  The  maned  wolf, 
red'wood',  a.  [Prob.  red,  a  4- 
wood  mad.]  Stark  mnd.  Scot. 
redwood  willow.  Crack  willow, 
red  wrack  =  redware. 
redy  Obs.  or  ref.  sp.  of  ready 
redy,  a.  [rede,  n.  +  3d  -y  ]  Pru¬ 
dent  ;  advised  ;  discreet.  Obs. 
red  yam.  =  uvi  yam. 
re  dye',  v.  t.  See  re-,  2. 


1  Clarinet  Reed 
and  b  Oboe  Reed. 
Reeds,  5  a. 


ree'boltf  (re'bbk';  D.  ra'-),  n.  [D.,  lit.,  roebuck.]  A  South 
African  antelope  ( Pelea  capreola)  nearly  as  large  as  the 
fallow  deer,  but  having  the  form  and  habits  of  the  chamois. 
Its  color  is  light  gray,  and  its  horns  are  short  and  upright. 
re-ech'O  (re-Sk'o),  v.  t.  To  echo  back  ;  to  reverberate, 
ro-ech'o,  V.  i.  To  give  echoes  ;  to  return  back,  or  be  re¬ 
verberated,  as  an  echo  ;  to  resound  ;  to  be  resonant. 
re-ech'O,  n.  The  echo  of  an  echo  ;  a  second  echo, 
reed  (red),  n.  [AS.  hr  Sod ;  akin  to  D.  riel,  G.  riet,  ried, 
OHG.  hriot,  riot.]  1.  Any  of  various  tall  bamboolike 
grasses  or  their  slender,  often  jointed,  stems  ;  specif., 
the  grass  Trichoon  phragmites ,  found  in  marshes  through¬ 
out  temperate  and  warm  regions ;  also,  any  other  species 
of  Trichoon  or  of  Arundo.  Cf.  cane,  «.,  1. 

2.  a  A  growth  or  mass  of  reeds  ;  reeds  for  thatching  or  for 
plastering  on.  b  Straw  prepared  for  thatching.  Dial.  Eng. 

3.  a  An  arrow,  as  of  a  reed,  b  An  ancient  Jewish  measure 
of  six  cubits  ;  —  called  also  Ezekiel's  reed. 

4.  A  musical  instrument  made  of  the  hollow  joint  of  some 

plant,  esp.  of  reed  or  cane,  with  a  mouthpiece  and  finger 
holes ;  a  rustic  or  pastoral  pipe.  “  Arcadian  pipe,  the 
pastoral  reed  of  Hermes.”  Milton. 

5.  Music,  a  A  thin,  elastic  tongue  of  cane,  wood,  or 
metal,  fastened  at  one  end  to  the 
mouthpiece  of  certain  instruments, 
as  the  clarinet  or  the  organ  reed 
pipe,  or  to  a  reed  block  or  other 
fixture  over  an  air  opening,  as  in 
the  reed  organ  or  accordion,  and 
set  in  vibration  by  the  breath  or 
other  air  current.  When  stiff  the 
reed  may  determine  the  tone  by  its 
own  vibration,  as  usually  in  organs, 
the  air  column  serving  chiefly  as 
resonator;  or  when  flexible  it  may 
conform  more  or  less  to  the  vibra¬ 
tion  of  the  air  column,  as  in  the 
clarinet.  A  reed  is  beating  or  strik¬ 
ing  when  it  overlaps  the  opening ; 
free,  when  it  plays  freely  within 
the  opening,  the  former  giving  orchestral  effects,  the  latter 
giving  smoother  and  mellower  tones.  Reed  organ  pijies 
have  generally  striking  reeds  of  brass.  In  brass  wind  in¬ 
struments  the  player’s  lips  act  as  reeds  within  the  mouth¬ 
piece.  The  human  vocal  cords  are  really  free  reeds,  b  The 
immediate  mechanism  surrounding  and  comprising  the 
reed  proper,  as  the  beak  of  a  clarinet,  or  the  tubular  box 
with  its  attachments  of  a  reed  pipe  (which  see),  c  Any  reed 
instrument ;  as,  the  reeds  of  an  orchestra,  d  A  reed  stop. 

6.  Weaving,  a  A  contrivance  in  a  loom,  consisting  of  a 
series  of  flat  parallel  slips  (dents),  originally  of  split  reed 
or  cane,  now  usually  of  flattened  iron  wire,  stretched  be¬ 
tween  opposite  sides  of  the  swinging  batten  or  lathe,  and 
used  to  compact  the  fabric  by  beating  up  the  weft.  The 
distance  apart  of  the  dents  determines  the  fineness  of 
weave.  See  loom,  Jl/ust.  b  A  weave  of  cloth  of  fineness 
determined  by  the  number  of  threads  to  an  inch  of  the  reed. 

7.  Tapestry  Making.  A  comb  of  boxwood  or  other  hard 
material,  for  pressing  down  the  weft. 

8.  Arch.,  etc.  A  small  convex  molding.  =  reeding,  1  a. 

9.  Mining.  A  tube  containing  the  train  of  powder  for  ig¬ 
niting  the  charge  in  blasting, 
reed  bent  grass,  any  grass  of  the 
genus  Calamagrostis.  —  r.  ca¬ 
nary  grass,  a  common  grass  of 
temperate  regions  (Phalaris 
arundinacea),  with  flat  leaves 
and  a  narrow  panicle.  A  variety 
(P.  arundinacea  picta)  is  the 
ornamental  ribbon  grass.  —  r. 
meadow  grass,  a  common  tall 
grass  of  wet  meadows  (Pani- 
cularia  americana). 

reed,  v.  t.  ;  rbei/ed  ;  reed'ing. 

1.  To  cover  with  reed,  or 
thatch  ;  also,  to  prepare  for  use 
in  thatching,  as  straw. 

2.  To  decorate  with  reeds,  or 
reeding. 

reed'bird'  (red'bffrd'),  n.  a 
The  bobolink,  esp.  in  fall  and 
winter,  when  it  flocks  in  reedy 
marshes.  Local,  U.  S.  b  One 
of  several  small  Asiatic  timali- 
ine  birds  of  the  genera  Schceni- 
cola  and  Laticilla.  c  The  sedge 
warbler. 

reed  bunting,  a  A  European 

sparrow  (Eniberiza  schcniiclus) 
frequenting  marshy  places. 

Its  face  and  head  are  chiefly 
black,  the  wings  and  back 
chestnut,  and  the  under  parts 
white,  b  The  reedling. 
reed'ed,  a.  1.  Covered  with  reeds  ,  reedy.  Tusser. 

2.  Formed  with  channels  and  ridges  like  reeds  ;  furnished 
with  reeding  ;  as,  the  reeded  edge  of  a  coin, 
reed'er  (red'er),  n.  1.  One  who  thatches  with  reeds. 

2.  A  reed-covered  frame  to  protect  drying  china  clay, 
reed  grass-  a  Any  reed  or  reedlike  grass ;  specif.,  any 
tall  perennial  grass  of  the  genus  Calamagrostis,  some  spe¬ 
cies  of  which  are  useful  for  hay.  b  The  bur  reed. 


Reed  Bent  Grass  (Calama¬ 
grostis  canadensis). 


red  zinc  ore  Zincite, 
ree.  +  rye,  a  disease  in  hawks, 
ree.  Var.  of  reeve,  rki. 
ree  (re),  n.  An  inclosure,  as  a 
sheepfold,  a  coal  yard,  or  a  har¬ 
bor  or  dam.  Scot,  [water.  Obs.  I 
ree,  n  A  river;  an  overflow  of  I 
ree,  a.  Wild;  crazy;  half 
drunk  ;  fuddled.  Scot. 
ree,  r.  t.  fCf.  dial,  reeve  to 
sift.]  Toridale,  as  grain,  etc.;  to 
sift.  Obs.  or  Scot.  8c  Dial  Eng. 
ree,  inter /  Right  ;  —  a  com¬ 

mand  to  horses.  Obs.  or  Scot. 
8c  Dial  Eng. 

Ree.  n.  =  Arikara. 
re'e-bul'lient,  a.  See  re-,  2. 
reech  (dial,  rech),  reech'y  (  Y). 
Obs  or  dial.  Eng.  vars.  of  reek, 
REEKY 

reech'y  (dial.  rech'Y),  a.  Ran¬ 
cid.  Cf.  REEKY.  Obs.  or  Dial 
Eng. 

reed.  ^  read,  r. 
reed  (dial.  red).  Ohs.  or  Scot. 
Sc  dial.  Eng.  var.  of  red,  a.  ; 
rede,  counsel. 


reed.  Obs.  or  Scot.  var.  of 
rood.  [stomach.l 

reed.  Var.  of  read,  fourth | 
reed,  n.  Coal  Mining.  A  joint  or 
parting. 

reed  babbler.  =  REEDBiRDb. 
reed'buck',  n.  Any  of  certain 
African  antelopes,  allied  to  the 
water  bucks  and  kobs  but 
smaller,  which  constitute  the 
genus  Redunca,  syn.  Cendca- 
j>ra.  They  are  of  a  brownish 
fawn  color;  the  females  are  horn¬ 
less.  The  nagor,  bohor,  and  riet- 
bok  are  examples.  [rede. I 
reede.  +  read,?-.;  red:  rked;| 
reed'en  (red'’n),  a.  a  Consist¬ 
ing  of  a  reed  or  reeds.  Now  Rare. 
b  Reedy.  Obs.  [S'5-l 

re-ed'l-fl-cate,  a  Rebuilt.  Obs. | 
re-ed'i-fi-cate  (rP-?d'Y-fY-kat), 
v.  t.  [L.  rrardijicatus,  p  p.  See 
reedify.]  Rebuild.  R.  —  re-ed'- 
1  fi-ca'tion  (-ka'shun),  n.  R. 
re-ed'l-fy  (-fl),  v.t.  [F.  rttdifter, 
I i.reaedi  fcare.\  To  rebuild-  R • 
re-ed'i-fi  er(-fl/5r),  n. 


aie,  senate,  efire,  ftm,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofa  ;  eye,  Svent,  end,  recent,  maker ;  Ice,  Ill ;  old,  ftbey,  Srb,  8dd,  s8ft,  connect ;  use,  unite,  urn,  up,  circus,  menU ; 


II  Foreign  Word.  +  Obsolete  Variant  of.  +  combined  with.  =  equals. 


REEDINESS 


1791 


REEWER 


reed'lng  (red'Tng),  n.  [From  REED,  the  plant.]  1.  Arch. 
a  A  small  convex  molding  ;  a  reed  (see  molding,  lllust.)  ; 
—  the  reverse  of  fluting,  b  Such  reedings  collectively, 
or  also,  decoration  by  means  of  them. 

2.  The  knurling  on  the  edge  of  a  coin  ;  milling.  Rare. 
reed'ling  (red'lTng),  n.  [reed  +  1st  ding.)  A  small,  long¬ 
tailed  European  bird  {Panurus  biarmicus)  which  frequents 
reedy  places.  It  is  largely  orange  brown,  black,  and  white 
The  male  has  a  tuft  of  black  feathers  on  each  side  of  the 
face.  Called  also  bearded  titmouse. 

reed  organ.  Music.  An  organ  in  which  the  wind  acts  on 
a  set  of  tree  metal  reeds,  as  the  harmonium,  melodeon, 
concertina,  etc.  Two  prevailing  types  of  reed  organ  are 
the  harmonium ,  in  which  the  air  is  forced  out  through  the 
reeds  by  means  of  compression  bellows,  and  the  American 
organ ,  in  which  the  air  is  drawn  through  them  inward  by 
means  of  suction  bellows, 
reed  pipe  Music.  A  pipe,  esp.  of  an  or¬ 
gan,  producing  its  tone  by  the  vibration 
of  a  reed  in  a  current  of  air.  See  reed,  5. 
reed  plane-  A  plane  with  a  concave 
sole,  for  making  beads, 
reed  Stop.  Music.  A  set  of  reed  pipes,  in 
an  organ,  controlled  by  a  single  stop 
knob.  Reed  stops  are  very  individual  in 
their  timbre,  and  are  generally  imita¬ 
tive  of  some  orchestral  instrument, 
reed  warbler  Any  of  several  small 
European  warblers  of  the  genus  Acro- 
cephalus ,  esp.  A.  slreperus.  The  greater  C 
reed  warbler  is  A.  turdoides.  The  name 
is  extended  to  certain  Asiatic  species  of  l 
the  same  and  related  genera. 
reed'work  (red'wfirk'),  tt.  Music.  The 
reed  stops  of  an  organ.  Cf.  fluework  d 
reed'y  (-T),  a.  1.  Abounding  in,  or  cov¬ 
ered  with,  reeds  ;  also,  made  of,  or  re-  1  One  form  of  Reed 
sembling,  a  reed  or  reeds.  RiP®  :  “ 

2.  Having  the  quality  of  a  reed  instru-  Root  ;  °c  Tuning 
ment  in  tone.  Wire  ;  d  Foot ;  e 

reef  (ref),  n.  [Prob.  fr.  D.  rif ,  or  LG.  &  ;  /  Tongue  ; 

G.  riff\  prob.  of  Scand.  orig. ;  cf.  Icel.  y  Keetl  Rlock- 
rify  Dan.  rev  ;  peril,  akin  to  Icel.  rifa  rift,  rent,  fissure,  rifa 
to  rive,  tear  ;  butcf.  Icel.  rif  rib.  Cf.  ript,  rive.]  1.  A 
chain  or  range  of  rocks  or  ridge  of  sand  lying  at  or  near 
the  surface  of  the  water,  esp.  one  where  there  is  not  more 
than  six  fathoms  at  low  water.  See  coral  reef  ;  cf.  shoal. 
2.  Mining,  a  A  vein  or  lode.  Australia,  b  In  the  South 
African  diamond  mines,  the  barren  shales,  etc.,  limiting, 
like  an  oval  funnel,  the  soft  diamantiferous  breccia, 
reef,  v.  i.  Mining.  To  work  a  reef,  or  body  of  ore  rock, 
reef.  n.  [ME.  riff,  akin  to  D.  reef ,  rify  G.  reff,  Sw.  ref ; 
cf.  Icel.  rif  reef,  rifa  to  fasten  together.]  Naut.  a  That 
part  of  a  sail  which  is  taken  in  or  let  out  by  means  of  the 
reef  points,  in  order  to  regulate  the  size  of  the  sail.  From 
the  head  to  the  first  reef  band,  in  square  sails,  is  the  first 
reef;  from  this  to  the  next,  the  second  reefy  etc.  In  fore- 
and-aft  sails,  which  reef  on  the  foot,  the  first  reef  is  the 
lowest  part,  b  The  reduction  in  area  of  a  sail  by  reefing, 
reef,  v.  t.  Ac  i.  ;  reefed  (reft) ;  reef'ing.  Naut.  a  To  re¬ 
duce  the  area  of  (a  sail)  by  rolling  or  folding  a  certain 
portion  of  it  and  making  it  fast  to  the  yard  or  spar  with 
reef  points.  A  square  sail  is  reefed  at  the  head,  a  fore-and- 
aft  sail  at  the  foot,  b  To  lower  or  bring  inboard  w'liolly 
or  partially  (a  spar),  as  a  topmast  or  bowsprit ;  to  house. 
C  To  move  the  floats  of  (a  paddle  wheel)  toward  its  cen¬ 
ter  so  that  they  will  not  dip  so  deeply, 
reef  band  Naut.  A  piece  of  canvas  sewed  across  a  sail  to 
strengthen  it  at  the  eyelet  holes  for  reef  points, 
reef'er  (ref'er),  n.  1.  Naut.  One  who  reefs;  — \  name 
often  given  to  midshipmen. 

2-  A  close-fitting,  usually  double-breasted,  jacket  or  short 
coat  of  thick  cloth. 

reef  heron-  A  blue-and-white  heron  ( Demiegretta  sacra ) 
of  southern  Asia,  Australia,  and  Oceania, 
reef  knot.  Naut.  A  square  knot,  used  in  tying  reef  points, 
ete.  See  2d  knot,  1. 

reef  pendant.  Naut.  A  short  rope  passed  or  fixed  through 
a  reef  cringle  and  used  to  fasten  the  clew  to  the  boom  or 
the  leach  to  the  reef  tackle  in  reefing  a  sail, 
reef  point-  One  of  the  pieces  of  small  rope  passing  through 
the  eyelet  holes  of  a  reef  band,  and  used  in  reefing  the  sail, 
reef  tackle-  A  tackle  by  w  hich  the  reef  cringles  of  a  square 
sail  are  hauled  up  and  out  to  the  yard  end  in  reefing, 
reek  (rek),  n.  [AS.  rec  ;  akin  to  OFries.  rek,  LG.  &  D. 
rook.  G.  rauchy  OHG.  rouhy  Dan.  fogy  Sw.  fok,  Icel.  reykr, 
and  to  AS.  rtocan  to  reek,  smoke.  Cf.  reek  to  smoke, 
steam.]  1.  Smoke; — now  only  in  literary  use,  exc.  in 
Scotland  and  northern  England. 


2.  Vapor;  steam;  an  exhalation;  fetid  air;  a  disagree¬ 
able  fume  or  smell. 

reek  (rek),  v.  i.  ;  reeked  (rekt) ;  reek'ing.  [AS.  rSocan  ; 
akin  to  D.  riekeiiy  ruiken,  to  smell,  G.  riechen,  OHG.  rioh- 
han  to  smoke,  steam,  smell,  Icel.  rjuka  to  smoke,  steam. 
Cf.  reek  vapor.]  To  emit  vapor,  usually  warm  and  moist ; 
to  be  full  of  fumes  ;  to  fume  ;  steam  ;  smoke  ;  exhale. 

Few  chimneys  reeking  you  shall  espy  Spenser 
The  coffee  rooms  reeked  with  tobacco.  Macaulay. 

reek,  v.  t.  To  subject  to  the  action  of  smoke,  vapor,  etc.; 
also,  to  give  out  in  or  as  if  in  smoke  or  vapor. 

reek'y  (-T),  a.  [From  reek  vapor;  cf.  reechy.]  1.  Emit¬ 
ting  reek.  “Reeky  fen.”  Scott. 

2.  Soiled  with  smoke  or  steam  ;  smoky  ;  foul.  Shak. 
reel  (rel),  n.  [Cf.  Gael,  righil ;  or  E.  reel  a  rolling,  reel¬ 
ing,  reel  to  whirl.]  1.  a  A  lively  dance  of  the  Scottish 
Highlanders  ;  —  often  called  Scotch  reel,  b  Music  for  this 
dance,  or  having  its  rhythm.  Its  notes  are  typically  of 
equal  length  ;  its  time,  usually  4-4,  sometimes  0-8. 

2.  For  Virginia  reel,  etc. 

reel,  n.  [AS.  hreot :  cf.  Icel. 
hne.ll  a  weaver’s  sley,  or  E. 
reel  to  whirl.]  1.  A  revolv- 
able  device  on  which  yarn  or 
thread  is  wound  into  hanks  or 
skeins  as  it  comes  from  the 
spindle,  or  the  composite  fiber 
of  raw  silk  from  the  cocoons. 

It  is  usually  a  frame  con¬ 
sisting  of  a  horizontal  axle 
with  spokes  radiating  from 
a  hub  near  each  end,  and 
horizontal  bars  or  slats 
connecting  these  in  pairs.  Silk  Reel,  a  Basin  of  Water, 

2.  Hence,  any  of  numerous  Cocoons;  b  Reel, 

devices  more  or  less  resembling  this  apparatus  in  shape, 
application,  o  r 
both,  as  any  of  fir 

various  contriv¬ 
ances  for  winding 
6pun  yarns,  wire, 
hose,  etc. ;  spe¬ 
cif.  :  a  A  kind 
of  small  windlass 
for  the  butt  end 
of  a  fishing  rod. to 
wind  up  or  let 
out  line,  b  A 

similar  device  A  Reel,  2  a-  B  Reel  for 
for  winding  up  a  Gurden  HoBe. 
surveyor’s  tape,  or  the  like,  c  A  gather¬ 
ing  reel,  d  A  device  having  radial  arms 
from  which  bread  pans  hang  suspended,  used  in  baking 
bread  in  an  oven  (hence  called  a  reel  oven),  e  A  spool  or 
bobbin  of  wood  to  hold  sewing  cotton,  silk,  etc.  f  The 
drum  carrying  the  bolting  cloth  in  milling. 

3.  A  quantity  of  thread,  wire,  paper,  or  the  like,  wound 
on  a  reel  (defs.  1  or  2). 

4.  A  pavior’s  hammer  of  from  5  to  7  lbs.  in  weight  and 
having  rectangular  ends,  for  finishing  small  paving  blocks. 

reel,  V.  t.  ;  reeled  (reld) ;  rbel'ing.  1.  To  wind  upon  a 
reel,  as  yarn  or  thread,  a  fishline,  etc. 

2.  To  draw  by  reeling  a  line  ;  as,  to  reel  a  fish  in. 
to  reel  off.  a  To  take  off  by  reeling,  as  silk  from  the  co¬ 
coon.  b  To  tell  rapidly  or  fluently,  as  a  story, 
reel,  V.  i.  [Grig,  uncert.  Cf.  2d  reel.]  1.  To  turn  or 
move  round  and  round  ;  to  whirl ;  specif.  :  a  Of  the  eyes, 
to  roll  with  dizziness,  etc.  b  Of  the  mind,  head,  or  the 
like,  to  be  giddy  ;  to  be  in  a  whirl. 

In  these  lengthened  vigils  his  brain  often  reeled.  Hawthorne 

2.  To  dash  about  wildly.  Obs. 

3.  To  give  way  ;  waver  ;  fall  back,  as  a  line  in  battle. 

4.  To  incline  to  and  fro,  or  to  sway,  dizzily  or  unsteadily, 
on  one’s  feet,  as  one  faint,  giddy,  or  intoxicated  ;  to  walk 
or  move  in  such  a  manner  ;  also,  to  move  with  great  irreg¬ 
ularity  and  unsteadiness,  as  a  ship  in  a  storm  or  in  a 
collision,  a  building  in  an  earthquake,  or  the  like. 

They  reel  to  and  fro,  and  stagger  like  a  drunken  man.  /'.•«. cvii. 27. 
reel,  n.  [Cf.  reel  to  whirl.]  1.  Act  or  motion  of  reeling 
or  staggering ;  as,  a  drunken  reel;  —  in  pl.y  Obs.y  revels. 
2.  A  crashing  noise  ;  a  peal,  as  of  thunder.  Scot. 
reel,  v.  t.  1.  To  roll,  as  a  stone.  Obs. 

2.  To  cause  to  reel,  or  stagger. 

3.  To  move  on  or  through  (a  street)  staggeringly.  Rare. 
reel'a-ble  (rel'a-b’l),  a.  Capable  of  being  wound  on  a  reel, 
reeled  (reld),  p.  a.  1.  Wound  on  a  reel. 

2.  Disposed  in  a  zigzag  line ;  staggered,  as  rivet  holes. 


reel'er  (rel'Sr),  n.  One  that  reels;  specif.,  Naut one 
who  tends  the  reel  of  a  log. 

re  en  force'  (retto-fors' ;  201),  v.  t.  [re-  -f-  enforce :  cf.  Vi 
renforcer.~\  To  strengthen  with  new  force,  assistance, 
material,  or  support ;  as,  to  reenforce  an  argument ;  tore- 
enforce  a  garment ;  specif.,  to  strengthen  with  additional 
troops,  as  an  army  or  a  fort,  or  with  additional  ships,  as  a 
fleet;  also,  Obs.y  to  reassemble  (troops,  etc.), 
reenforced  concrete,  concrete  having  within  its  mass  a  sys¬ 
tem  of  strengthening  iron  or  steel  supports.  =  ferro¬ 
concrete. 

re  en  force',  n.  [See  reenforce,  v.;  cf.  ranforce.]  Some¬ 
thing  which  reenforces  or  strengthens.  Specif. :  a  The 
wrought-iron  or  steel  band  shrunk  on  over  the  chamber 
and  rear  part  of  the  bore  of  cast-iron  guns  such  as  the 
Parrott ;  sometimes,  the  enlarged,  similarly  located  part 
of  a  modern  built-up  gun.  b  An  additional  thickness  of 
material  around  an  eyelet,  buttonhole,  etc. 
re  en-force'ment  (re'Sn-fors'mSnt),  n.  [Cf.  F.  renforce- 
menl.~\  1.  Act  of  reenforcing,  or  state  of  being  reenforced. 
2.  That  which  reenforces ;  additional  force ;  esp.,  pl.t 
additional  troops  to  augment  the  strength  of  an  army,  or 
ships  to  strengthen  a  navy  or  fleet. 

reen'ter  (re-6n'ter),  v.  t.  <fc  i.  [re-  -f  niter :  cf.  F.  renlrer.] 
To  enter  again.  Heuce :  a  Calico  Printing.  To  apply 
(the  secondary  colors).  See  reentering,  b  Engraving. 
To  cut  deeper,  as  engraved  lines  on  a  plate  of  metal. 
re-en'ter-lng,y>.pr.  vb.  n.  of  reenter;  specif. :  vb.  n.  Cal¬ 
ico  Printing.  The  processor  applying  additional  colors,  by 
applications  of  printing  blocks,  to  patterns  partly  colored, 
reentering  angle,  an  angle  pointing  inward,  as  a  in  lllust.  be¬ 
low  ;  specif..  Mil .,  an  angle  in  a  line  of  troops  or  of  fortifica¬ 
tions  with  its  apex  turned  away  from  the  enemy.  — r.  order 
of  battle,  Mil.,  a  formation  of  attacking,  rarely  defending, 
forces  in  lines  converging  away  from  the  enemy,  feasible 
only  when  both  flanks  are  protected  against  being  turned 
or  overlap  the  enemy’s  lines.  —  r.  place  of  arms,  Fort.,  an 
enlarged,  salient  part  of  the  covered  way  within  a  reen¬ 
tering  angle  of  the  counterscarp,  for  rallying  troops  and 
enfilading  the  reentering  sides  of  the  covered  way.  —  r. 
polygon,  a  polygon  having  one  or  more 
reentering  angles. 

re  entrance  (re-£n'trtfns),  n.  Act  of 
entering  again  ;  reentry.  Hooker. 
re-en'trant  (-tr&nt),  a.  Reentering; 
directed  inwards,  as  an  angle, 
re-en'try  (-trT ),  n.  [Cf.  F.  rentrSe."] 

1.  A  second  or  new  entry  ;  as,  a  re-  Reentering  Polygon. 

entry  into  public  life.  a  Reentering  A'ngle. 

2.  Law.  A  retaking  possession  ;  esp.,  entry  by  a  lessor  or 
grantor  on  premises  leased  or  granted,  in  exercise  of  a  right 
reserved,  on  the  tenant’s  failure  to  perform  the  covenants 
or  conditions  of  the  lease,  grant,  ©r  other  conveyance. 

3.  A  reentry  card. 

re-etch' (re-5ch'),  v.  t.  To  etch  again,  as  a  lithographic  stone 
in  continuation  of  a  partial  etching  ;  to  touch  up  (a  plate) 
with  a  brush  dipped  in  acid.  — re  etch'er  (-er),  n. 
re  e  vap  o-ra'tlon  (re'e-vSp/$-ra'8lmn),  n.  Evaporation  a 
second  time  ;  6pecif.,  Steam  Engine ,  evaporation,  of  the 
moisture  from  condensation,  due  to  the  steam  temperature 
falling  below  that  of  the  cylinder  walls  in  expansion, 
reeve  (rev),  n.  The  female  of  the  ruff  (sandpiper), 
reeve,  v.  t.  ;  pret.  Ac  p.  p.  rove  (rov),  reeved  (revd) ;  p.pr. 
Ac  vb  7i.  reev'ing.  [Cf.  D.  men  to  reef.  See  reef,  n.  A: 
v.  /.]  1.  Naut.  a  To  pass,  as  the  end  of  a  rope,  through 

any  hole  or  opening  in  a  block,  thimble,  cleat,  ringbolt, 
cringle,  or  the  like,  b  To  fasten  by  passing  through  a  hole 
or  around  something;  —  with  oily  abouty  toy  aroundy  overy 
etc. ;  as,  they  rove  a  rope  over  the  yard,  o  To  pass  a  rope 
through  ;  as,  to  reeve  a  block. 

2.  Fig. :  To  thread  ;  to  go  cautiously  through  openings 
in  ;  as,  the  ship  reeved  the  shoals.  Orf.  E.  D . 

reeve,  n.  [ME.  reve ,  AS.  gerefa.  Cf.  sheriff.]  0.  Eng. 
Hist.  An  administrative  official  or  officer  who  had  in  part 
at  least  the  general  duties  of  a  steward,  bailiff,  or  overseer, 
but  whose  duties  and  powers  varied  with  the  source  of  his 
appointment  and  the  jurisdiction  over  which  he  was  placed. 
See  SHERIFF,  PORTREEVE. 

The  word  gerefa  (earlier  gereofa)  is  of  frequent  occurrence 
from  the  earliest  literary  times.  .  .  It  would  seem  .  .  that 

originally  the  position  of  king’s  reeve  did  not  differ  in  principle 
from  that  of  the  reeve  of  any  other  landowner  We  have  seen  that 
the  chief  duties  of  the  private  reeve  were  :  (1)  To  be  responsible 
for  the  maintenance  of  orderupon  his€state,(2)to  collect  the  food 
rents  and  other  dues  from  his  lord’s  dependents,  and  (3)  to  see 
that  they  performed  their  various  services  H  Munro  Cha<tu  ick. 
Reeves’s  pheasant  (rev'zTz).  A  pheasant  (Phasianus  or 


reed'i-ness  (red'Y-nfis),  n.  See 
-ness. 

reed'ish,  a.  Reedy.  Rare. 
re-ed'it,  v.  t.  See  he-,  2.- 
re  e-di'tion  (re'P-dYsh'un),  n. 
reed'lesB,  a.  See  -less. 
reedlesse  +  redeless. 
reed  mace.  The  oat-tail.  Eng. 
reed  pheasant  Therecdling. 
reed  sparrow  Reed  hunting 
re-ed'u  cate.  v.  t.  See  re-,  2  — 
re-edu-ca'tion,  n. 
reed  wren  The  reed  warbler 
Acrocephalns  streperus. 
reef  (rSf),  n  fCf.  AS.  hrtof  scab¬ 
by.)  The  itch  or  mange  ;  an 
eruption.  Scot.  Sr  Dial.  Eng. 
reef  cringle  Naut.  One  of  the 
cringles  on  the  leach,  or  edge, 
of  a  eail  at  the  end  of  a  reef 
band  through  which  a  rope 
passes  binding  the  edge  of  a 
reefed  sail  to  the  yard  or  spar, 
reef  earing.  Naut.  See  ear¬ 
ing  b 

reef'er,  n.  1.  A  miner  who  works 
on  a  reef.  Austi  aha. 

2  An  oyster  that  grows  on  a 
reef.  If!  S 

reef'ing.  p.pr.  vb.  n.  of  reef. 
reef  goose.  The  Canada  goose. 
North  Carolina . 
reeling  bowsprit.  A  bowsprit 
that  can  easily  be  shortened  by 
sliding  inboard.  [reefer,  2.1 
reefing  Jacket  A  reefer.  See| 
reef  Jig.  reef  Jigger.  Naut.  A 
light  tackle  on  a  yard  for  stretch¬ 
ing  the  reef  band  before  reefing, 
reefort-  +  raifort. 
reeft.  Obs.  pret.  &  p.  p.  of 
reave.  [rocks.  I 

reef'y  (ref'Y),n.  Full  of  reefs  or| 
reeft.  Reefed.  Ref.  Sp. 


re  e  Jac'u  late,  r.  t.,  re'e-Ject'. 
u.t^re'e-Jec'tion.re  e  Ject'ment, 

n.  See  re-,  2. 
reek.  Scot.  var.  of  reach. 
reek.  n.  Seuweed.  Obs. 
reek,  n.  Sr  v.  I  Cf  rick  of  hay  ] 
Heap;  pile.  Obs.  or  Dial  Eng. 

reek.  r.  t  Sri.  Rig;  equip.  Scot- 
reekes-dollar.  +  kix-dollar. 
Reekie.  Auld.  SeeAULP  Reekie 
reek'ing-ly.m/r.of  reeking,  p.pr 
reek-staval  4*  rickstavel. 
reekt.  Reekea.  Ref.  Sp. 

reel.  r.  t.  8f  i.  To  dance  a  reel. 
Re  el  a'iah  (re'Cl-a'vd  ;  -I'd). 
Bib. 

reeld.  Reeled.  Ref.  Sp. 

re  e  lect',  v.  t.,  re'e-lec'tlon.  n., 

re-el'e-vate,  r.t.,  re-el' e-va'tion. 

».  See  re-.  2. 

reel  foot.  A  club  foot.  Scot. 
Re-el'i-as  (rC-fil'Y-ds).  Bib.  Var. 
of  Ree lius. 

re-el 'i-gl-ble  (re-Pl'Y-jY-b’l),  a. 
See  re-,  2.  —  re  el  i-gl-bil'i-ty 
(-bYl'Y-tY),  n. 

reeling  hammer.  =  2d  R e  el,  t?.,  4 
reel'ing-ly,  adv.  of  reeling,  p.pr. 
Re-el'i-us  <  rP-fil'Y-ris).  Bib. 
reel  oven  See  2d  reel,  n.,  2  d. 
reel 'rail  (rel'rdl  ;  ra),  n.  Dis¬ 
turbance  ;  confusion.  Scot. 
reel 'rail.  adv.  Topsy-turvy. 
Scot.  [  frost.  I 

reem.  +  realm  :  rime,  hoar-| 
reem  Var.  of  REAM,  r. 
reera(rem).  Scot.it  dial.  Eng. 
var.  of  ream,  cream. 
reem<rem),  n.  (Heb  reem.  |  A 
horned  wild  animal,  prob.  a  wild 
ox,  called  in  King  James’s  Ver¬ 
sion  unicorn  ;  in  the  Revised 
Version,  wild  or.  Job  xxxix.  9. 
re'em-bark',  v.  t.  Sr re  em  bar- 


ka'tion.  n.y  re  em-bat'tle.  v.  t., 
re  em  bel'llsh.  >■.  t.,  re  em-bod'- 
i-ment,  n„  re  em  bod'y,  r.  t., 
re  em  bos'om  ( re'<'  m-bdhz'um), 
v.  t.y  re  em  brace',  u.fip  n., re  em 
brace'ment,  ».,jeem-broll/,v./., 
re' e  merge'  (re'fi-mOn'),  v.  t\, 
re  e  mer'gcnce  (-mflr'jens),  n., 
re  e-mer'gent  (-j^nt),  a.,  re  e- 
mer'slon.  n.  See  re-,  2. 
reem'ing.  p.pr.  Sr  vb  n.  of  reem. 
reeming  beetle  [See  ream  to 
enlarge  a  hole.]  Naut.  The 
largest  mallet  used  by  a  calker, 
reeming  Iron.  Naut.  A  chisel 
for  reeming  the  seams  of  planks 
in  calking  ships, 
re  e-mls'sion.  n.,  re'e-mlt'.  v  t 
re-em'pha-size.  v.  t..  re'em- 
ploy',  v  f.,  re  employ 'ment,  u 
See  re-,  2. 

reen  4*  rein,  reindeer, 
re  en-a'ble.  v.  t.  re  en-a'ble- 
ment.  n.  (  Ohs  ),  re  en  act',  r.  t.. 
re  en  ac'tlon.  re  en-act'ment. 
n.,  re'en-am'el.  >■.  t.,  re  en-nm'- 
or.  re'en-am'our.  r  t.,  re  en 
chain',  r.  t ..  re  en  coun'ter,  r.  t. 
Sr  re'en-cour'age.  v.  t.,  re'en- 
cour'age-ment.  n.  See  re-,  2. 
reende.  +  rend. 
re'en  dear',  v  t  See  re-,  2,  — 
re  en-dear'ment.  n. 
reen'deer.  kkinpef.r. 
re  en  dow',  v  t..  re'en-dow'- 
ment.  «.,  re-en'er-gize.  v.  t.  See 
r  f.-,  2. 

reenes.  4*  reins. 
re  en  feoff',  r.  t.  See  re-,  2. — 
re  en-feoff'ment,  n. 
re'en-force'.  »•.  ».  To  strive 
again ;  to  insist  [reinforce 
reenforced' 
re  en 


i-forced',  pret.  Sr  p  v.  of| 
l-forc'er  (re'?  n-f  d  r's  ?  r  ; 


|  201),  n.  One  that  reenforces. 

re  en  fran'chise,  v.  /  ,  re'en- 
fran'chise-ment.  n.,  re  en  gage' , 
v.  t.  Sr  i.,  re  en-gage'ment. 
re  en-gen'der,  v.  t..  re  en  gen'- 
der-er,  n.,  re  en'gine.  i\  t.  See 
RK-,  2. 

re  en  gorge',  v.  t.  To  repour,  as 

into  tne  gorge.  Obs. 

re  en  grave',  v.  t.,  re  en  join', 

|  v.  t.,  re  en-Joy',  i\  re'en  joy'- 
ment.  re  en-kin'd'e.  r  t  .  re  - 
en  large',  v.  t.,  re  en-light'en. 
v.  re  en  list',  r.  t  Sr  re'en- 
llst'ment,  u  ,  re  en  liv'en  (re  - 
fin  lTv'’n),  r.  t.,  re  en  roll',  v. 
t..  re  enroll 'ment.  n  ,  re  en¬ 
shrine',  r.  t.,  re  en-s  ave'. 
v.  t.y  re  en  slave'ment.  re  en 
sphere',  v.  t.  See  re-,  2. 
re  en'ter,  n.  Reentry.  Obs., 
exc. :  Drama.  The  reentering  of 
a  character  after  going  out. 
re  en  ter  tain',  v.  t.  re-en  ter- 
tain'ment.  «.,  re  en-thr&ll'. 
t..  re  en-throne',  <  re  en- 
throne'ment,  re  en-thron' 
ize,  v.  t.,  re  en  tice',  r.  t.,  re  en- 
toil'.r.  See  re-,2,  (entry. I 
reentry  card-  =  card  of  re-1 
re  e-nun'ei-ate.  v.  t.,  re  e-nun  - 
,  ci  a'tion.  ».  See  re-,  2. 

re  en  verse',  v.  t.  [F  newer- 
I  .«<?r.]  To  reverse.  Obs.  [reap.I 
reep.  Ohs.  or  dial  Eng.  var.  of| 
reep'er  (rep'fir),  n.  [Marathi 
rip  ]  A  strip  of  wood  used  as  a 
I  batten  or  a  lath.  India. 

re  e-pit'o-mize. t..  re  e  quip'. 

!  ?•.  t.,  re  e-quip'ment,  n-  See 
re-,2  (rear. I 

reer.  Obs.  or  dial.  Eng.  var.  of  | 
reeraw.  V'ar.  of  re  elk  all.  Scot. 
reerdos.  +  re  re  nos. 


reere.  n.  A  shout ;  noise.  Obs 
re  e  rect',  v.  t.  See  he-,  2. — 
re  e  rec'tion,  n.  [moi  se,  bat  | 
reer'mouse  .  Var.  of  REirk-| 

rees.  +  rese,  n. 
rees.  Var.  of  reis.  See  rei. 

Re  e  sa'ias  (re'fi-Ba'yrts;  -sT'ds). 
Btb. 

re  es-cape',  v.  t •  See  re-,  2. 
reescate,  v.  t  [Sp.  reseat ar\  To 
ransom  ;  redeem.  •  Obs.  Sr  K. 
re  es-cort'.  v.  t.  See  re-,  2 
reese  +  rese.  rush, 
reese  (rez).  Scot.  var.  of  roose. 
reese,  r.  t.  [Orig  uncert.  ;  cf 
keest  to  cure  by  smoking.]  To 
scorch.  Obs. 

reese.  >•  t.  [Cf  reasty  ]  To  be¬ 
come  rancid.  Ohs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 
ree'shle  (re'sh’l).  ree'sle.  rees'- 
tle(res'*l ).  n  Srv.i.Srt.  Clatter; 
rustle  ;  beat.  Scot.  Sr  Dial.  Eng. 
reesk  (resk),  n  [Gael,  riasg 
moor.]  Any  coarse  grass  grow¬ 
ing  on  moors  or  swamps  ;  also, 
the  land  where  such  grasses 
grow.  Scot. 

re  es  pouse',  r.  t.  See  re-,  2.  — 
re  es  pous'al  (re'fis-pouz'tfl),  n. 
Rees’B  rule  (res'lz).  See  chain 
rule.  [var  of  rest. | 

reest  Obs.,  Sent  ,  &  dial.  Eng  | 
reest  (rest),  v.  i.  [Cf.  rest,  >•.,  i 
ARREST,  r.l  Of  a  horse,  to  balk. 
Scot.  Sr  Dial.  Eng.  [Dial. Eng.  |  i 
reest.  n.  Balkiness.  Scot,  irl 
reest.  n.  [AS.  r4o*t.)  A  plow¬ 
share.  moldboard,  or  piece  under 
a  moldboard  Obs  or  Dial. Eng. 
reest.  »■.  t.  V  »•  [Orig.  uncert.;  : 
cf.  Dan.  riste  to  grill.  Oxf.  E. 
Z>.]  To  cure  or  be  cured  by 
smoking,  as  fish,  etc.  Scot.  Sr  , 
Dial.  Eng. 


reest.  n.  A  place  for  smoking 
fish.  etc.  Scot  Sr  Dial.  Eng. 
reest,  a.  [Cf.  reasty  J  Of 
bacon,  rancid. «— n.  Rancid  ba¬ 
con.  —  v.  i.  To  become  rancid. 
All  Obs  or  Dial  Eng. 
rees-tab'lish.  v.  t.  See  re-,2. 

—  re  es-tab'lish-er,  w.  —  re  es- 

tab'Iish-ment,  n.  [Obs.  \ 

re  es-tate'.  t.  To  reestablish.  | 
reest'y.  Var  of  reasty.  Obs 
or  Dial.  Eng. 

reest'y.  a.  [  reest  to  balk  +  3d 
-j/.J  Balky.  Scot . 

reet.  Scot.  var.  of  root. 
ree'tle(rfi't’l).  Var-of  rightle. 
Dial.  Eng. 

re  e-vap 'o  rate,  r  f.  See  re-,  2 
reeve  (dial  rev),  n.  1.  A  rop« 
of  onions.  Obs.  or  Dial  Eng. 

2.  A  narrow  strip.  Obs.  or  R 
reeve,  i’.  i.  To  ree,  or  sift,  as 
grain.  Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 
reeve,  v.  i  Naut.  Of  a  rope,  to 
pass  through  a  block, 
reeve,  v  t.  To  wind  ;  to  twist ; 
wrinkle;  pucker;  also,  to  roll 
up  (the  sleeves).  Dial  Eng. 
reeve,  n.  A  cattle,  poultry,  or 
pigpen,  or  a  sheepfold.  Scot. 
reevel.  revel. 
reeve'land  (rev'llnd),  ».  Early 
Eng.  Law.  Land  subject  to  th«* 
jurisdiction  of  a  reeve  ;  —  used 
of  lands  that  had  reverted  to  the 
king  and  were  not  granted  to 
tenants.  Obs.  or  Hist. 
reeve'shlp.  n.  Sec -ship. 
reev'ing,  p.  pr.  Sr  Wi.n.of  reeve. 

—  reeving  line  bend.  See  2d 
knot,  1 

re-er  o-lu'tion,  n.  See  re-,  2. 
ree  we.  +RUE,r. 
reewer.  +  ruer,  pitiea 


food,  foot ;  out,  oil ;  chair  ;  go  ;  sing,  iqk  ;  *iien,  thin  ;  nature,  verdijre  (250) ;  K  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144) ;  boN  ;  yet ;  zh  =  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Guidb. 
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Syrmaticus  reeves ii)  native  of  China.  The  plumage  of  the 
male  ia  largely  butty  with  dark  edgings  on  the  feathers, 
black  collar,  white  nap  and  throat,  ana  black  belly.  The 
head  is  white  with  a  dark  facial  band  ;  the  tail  is  very  long, 
re'ex  am'i  na'tion  (re'Sg-zSm'I-na'slmn),  ».  A  second  ex¬ 
amination  ;  esp.,  Law,  an  examination  made  by  a  party 
calling  a  witness,  after,  and  upon  matters  arising  out  of, 
the  cross-examination. 

re  ex  am'lne  (-zSrn'Tn),  v.  t.  To  subject  to  reexamination. 
re; ex  change'  (re'Sks-chanj'),  n.  1.  Com.  a  The  process 
by  which  is  recovered  the  expense  chargeable  on  a  bill  of 
exchange  or  draft  which  has  been  dishonored  in  a  foreign 
country,  and  returned  to  the  country  in  which  it  was  made 
or  indorsed,  to  be  there  taken  up.  b  The  draft  so  drawn, 
or  the  expense  or  percentage  included  in  it. 

2  A  renewed  or  second  exchange. 

re  ex  port'  (-port';  201),  v.  t.  To  export  again,  as  what 
has  been  imported.  —  n.  Act  of  reexporting;  any  com¬ 
modity  reexported  ;  —  chiefly  in  pi.  —  re-ex' por-ta'tion 
(re-Sks'por-ta'slmn),  n. 

re-face'  (re-fas'),  v.  t.  To  supply  with  a  new  face,  or  front; 
to  renew  the  front  of. 

II  re-fait'  (re-fg'),  n.  [F.]  Card  Playing.  A  drawn  game ; 
specif.,  Trente  et  quarante,  a  state  of  the  game  in  which 
the  aggregate  pip  value  of  cards  dealt  to  red  equals  that 
of  those  dealt  to  black.  All  bets  are  then  off,  unless  the 
value  is  31,  in  which  case  the  banker  wins  half  the  stakes, 
re  feet'  (re-fgkt'),  v.  t.  [L.  ref eclus ,  p.  p.  of  rejicere :  re - 
re-  facere  to  make.]  To  restore  after  hunger  or  fatigue  ; 
to  refresh.  Archaic. 

re-fec'tion  (re-fSk'slmn),  n.  [F.  refection,  L.  refectio. 
See  refect,  fact.]  1.  Recreation  or  refreshment  ;  esp., 
refreshment  after  hunger  or  fatigue  ;  a  repast ;  a  lunch. 

[His]  feeble  spirit  inly  felt  refection.  Spenser. 
Those  Attic  nights,  and  those  refections  of  the  gods.  Curran. 

2.  A  right  to  require,  or  obligation  to  give,  meals.  H ist. 
re-fec'tion  er  (-er),  n.  Eccl.  One  in  charge  of  a  refectory 
or  of  refections  ;  —  called  also  refectorer. 
re-fec'tO-ry  (re-fSk't6-rT),  Ji.  ;  pi.  -ries  (-rlz).  [LL.  refec- 
lorium :  cf.  F.  rSfectoire.  See  refection.]  A  room  for  re¬ 
freshment  ;  orig.,  a  dining  hall  in  a  monastery  or  convent, 
re  fer'  (re-ftir'),  v.  t.;  re-ferred'  (-ffird');  re-fer'ring.  [L. 
referre  ;  re-  re-  -J-  ferre  to  bear  :  cf .  F.  referer.  See  bear  to 
carry.]  1.  To  bring,  carry,  or  send,  back.  Obs.  Chaucer. 

2.  To  regard,  specify,  identify,  or  the  like,  as  belonging  or 
related  (to) ;  to  assign  (to  a  class,  cause,  source,  motive,  or 
the  like)  as  being  included,  explained,  or  accounted  for; 
as,  he  referred  the  phenomena  to  electrical  disturbances. 

3.  To  send  or  direct  (to  some  person  or  place),  as  for 
treatment,  aid,  information,  decision,  etc. ;  to  make  over, 
submit,  or  commit  (to  another  as  having  authority) ;  as,  to 
refer  a  student  to  a  book  ;  to  refer  a  bill  to  a  committee. 
4-  To  leave  for  future  action  ;  postpone  ;  defer.  Obs.  or  R. 
6.  To  make  a  record  of  ;  report.  Obs.  or  R. 

6.  To  transfer;  give.  Obs. 

Syn.— Refer,  ascribe,  attribute,  impute,  charge.  To 
refer  (to),  as  here  compared  (see  allude),  is  to  bring 
(something)  into  relation,  often  causal,  with  the  class  to 
which  it  belongs,  or  to  subsume  it  under  its  proper  cate¬ 
gory  ;  as,  the  aurora  borealis  is  commonly  referred  to  the 
class  of  electrical  phenomena ;  44  the  passions  and  affec¬ 
tions  of  the  mind,  from  which  all  rules  arise,  and  to  which 
they  are  all  referable  ”  (Reynolds).  To  ascribe  (to)  is  to 
refer  (something,  esp.  a  quality)  to  that  which  is  regarded 
as  its  source  or  possessor ;  attribute  is  stronger ;  as, 
44  They  habitually  ascribed  every  event  to  the  will  of  the 
Great  Being  for  whose  power  nothing  was  too  vast  ” 
(Macaulay) ;  “  attributing  to  systematic  selfishness  w  hat 
seems  to  me  rather  unreflecting  neglect  ”  (E.  Filz  (Jerald) : 
“  In  all  this  Job  sinned  not,  nor  attributed  folly  to  God  ’’ 
( Job  i.  22).  Impute  (for  theological  senses  see  dels.)  is  com¬ 
monly  applied  to  what  is  bad;  charge  (see  charge)  is 
stronger  than  impute ;  as.  “We  usually  ascribe  good,  but 
impute  evil  ”  ( Johnson ) ;  44  Do  not  impute  this  [neglectj  to 
forgetfulness”  (E.  FitzGerald)  \  “  Charge  the  crime  on 
native  sloth”  (Dryden). 

to  refer  one’s  self,  to  have  recourse  ;  to  betake  one’s  self ;  to 
make  application  ;  to  appeal.  Obs. 

I  ’ll  refer  me  to  all  things  of  sense.  Shak. 

re Ter',  v.  i.  1.  To  recur  ;  return.  Obs.  Chaucer. 

2.  a  To  have  relation  or  reference;  to  relate  ;  point ;  as, 
the  figure  refers  to  a  footnote,  b  To  carry  the  mind  or 
thought ;  to  direct  attention  ;  as,  the  preacher  referred  to 
the  late  election. 

3.  To  suggest  to  a  person  (to  act).  Obs.  &  R.  Oxf.  E.  D. 

4.  a  To  have  recourse  ;  to  apply  ;  to  appeal  ;  to  betake 
one’s  self  ;  as,  to  refer  to  a  dictionary  or  the  clock,  b  To 
direct  inquiry  for  information  or  a  guarantee  of  any  kind, 
as  in  respect  to  one’s  integrity,  capacity,  pecuniary  ability, 
etc. ;  as,  to  refer  to  a  former  employer  as  to  his  capacity. 

rel'er-a-ble  (rgf'er-d-b’l),  a.  Capable  of  being  referred,  or 
considered  in  relation  to  something  else ;  assignable  ;  as- 
cribable  ;  as,  the  typhoid  was  referable  to  milk, 
ref  er  ee'  (-e'),  n.  One  to  w'hom  a  thing  is  referred  ;  as  : 
a  In  the  English  Parliament,  a  person  to  whom  a  matter 
is  referred  to  examine  and  report  upon  it,  as  formerly  upon 
applications  for  monopolies  or  letters  parent ;  esp.,  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  a  member  of  certain  committees  or 
courts  to  report  upon  private  bills  (discontinued  in  1902) 
and  decide  upon  the  locus  standi  of  petitioners,  b  Law. 
A  person,  originally  in  equity  practice  a  master,  to  whom 
a  matter  in  dispute  has  been  referred  that  he  may  settle  it. 


In  the  United  States  referee  is  usually  used  of  an  attorney 
at  law  appointed  to  act  as  an  officer  of  the  court  in  deter¬ 
mining,  or  reporting  on,  an  issue  referred  to  him  in  a  pend¬ 
ing  proceeding  or  suit  with  or  without  the  consent  of  the 
parties,  as  dieting,  from  an  arbitrator  (who  may  not  be  an 
attorney  at  law)  designated  by  the  parties  to  decide  a  dif¬ 
ference  between  them.  In  England  this  ditterence  between 
the  terms  is  less  observed,  c  A  person  appointed  to  de¬ 
cide  any  issue  or  question  ;  an  umpire,  as  in  certain  games 
or  sports  ;  sometimes,  specif.,  a  judge  of  certain  points  of 
play,  as,  in  American  football,  the  official  who  in  general  is 
judge  of  matters  connected  with  the  progress  of  the  ball, 
as  distinguished  from  the  umpire ,  who  is,  in  general,  judge 
of  the  acts  of  the  players. 

Syn.  —  Arbitrator,  umpire. 

ref'er-ence  (rgl'er-lns),  n.  [See  refer.]  1.  Act  of  re¬ 
ferring,  or  state  of  being  referred  ;  as,  reference  to  a  chart. 

2.  Relation  ;  relationship  ;  regard  ;  respect. 

Something  that  hath  a  reference  to  my  6tate.  Shak. 

3.  a  That  which  refers  or  alludes  to  something  ;  as,  his 
poems  contain  many  references  to  contemporary  history, 
b  A  specific  direction  of  the  attention  ;  a  sign  or  direction 
referring  a  reader  to  another  passage  or  book. 

4.  One  that  is  referred  to;  specif.:  a  One  of  whom  in¬ 
quiries  can  be  made  as  to  the  integrity,  capacity,  etc.,  of 
another,  b  A  written  statement  of  the  qualifications  of 
an  employee  given  by  the  employer,  usually  at  the  end 
of  service  ;  as,  lie  brought  excellent  references.  U.  S. 
C  A  book,  or  a  passage  in  a  work,  to  which  one  is  referred. 

5.  Law.  Act  of  referring  a  matter  in  dispute  to  a  referee 
or  referees  ;  also,  the  warrant  or  order  by  which  the  mat¬ 
ter  is  referred.  See  referee  b- 

6.  Appeal.  Rare.  44  Make  your  full  reference."  Shak. 
ref'er  ence,  r.  t.  &  i. ;  -enced  (-Inst) ;  -enc-ing  (-In-sing). 

To  supply  with,  or  to  make  or  give,  a  reference, 
reference  library.  A  library  for  public  reference,  but 
where  the  books  are  not  allow  ed  to  be  taken  out. 
reference  mark.  A  mark  to  indicate  reference,  as  to  notes 
in  print,  as  *,  +,  f,  §,  II,  1|,  or  superior  figures  or  letters, 
ref  er-en'da-ry  (rgf'er-gn'dd-rT),  n.  ;  pi.  -ries  (-rTz).  [LL. 
referendarius ,  fr.  L.  referendus  to  be  referred,  gerundive 
of  refert'e :  cf.  F.  referendaire.  See  refer.]  1.  One  to 
whose  decision  a  cause  is  referred  ;  a  referee.  Obs.  or  R. 

2.  An  officer  at  various  courts  who  investigated  petitions, 
etc.  44  Referendaries ,  or  masters  of  request.”  Harmar. 

3.  One  that  furnishes  news ;  a  reporter.  Ohs. 

ref  er-on'da  ry,  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  referendum, 
ref'er-en'dum  (-Sn'dftm),  n. ;  pi.  Eng.  -dums  (-dftmz),  L. 
-da  (-da).  [Gerundive  fr.  L.  referre.  See  refer.]  1.  a  The 
principle  or  practice  of  referring  measures  passed  upon  by 
the  legislative  body  to  the  body  of  voters,  or  electorate, 
for  approval  or  rejection,  as  in  the  Swiss  cantons  (except 
Freiburg)  and  in  various  local  governments  in  the  United 
States,  and  also  in  the  local  option  laws,  etc. ;  also,  the 
right  to  so  approve  or  reject  laws,  or  the  vote  by  which 
this  is  done.  The  referendum  is  distinguished  from  the 
mandate ,  or  instruction  of  representatives  by  the  people, 
from  direct  government  by  the  people,  in  which  they  initi¬ 
ate  and  make  the  laws  by  direct  action  without  represen¬ 
tation,  and  from  a  plebiscite,  or  popular  vote  taken  on  any 
measure  proposed  jby  a  person  or  body  having  the  initia¬ 
tive  but  not  constituting  a  representative  or  constituent 
body,  b  The  submission  of  a  measure  by  referendum,  or 
the  vote  on  it. 

2.  A  diplomatic  agent’s  note  asking  his  government  for 
instructions. 

refer  en'tial  (-shftl),  a.  Containing  a  reference,  or  intended 
for  reference ;  pointing  to  something  out  of  itself  ;  as, 
notes  for  referential  use.  —  ref'er-en'tial-ly,  adv. 
re  fine'  (re-flu'),  v.  t.;  re-fined'  (-find') ;  re-fin'ing  (-find¬ 
ing).  [re-  -f-  fine  to  make  fine :  cf .  F.  raffiner.l  1.  To 
reduce  to  a  fine,  unmixed,  or  pure  state  ;  to  free  from  im¬ 
purities  ;  to  free  from  dross  or  alloy ;  to  separate  from 
extraneous  matter  ;  to  purify  ;  to  cleanse  ;  to  defecate  ;  as, 
to  refine  gold  or  silver ;  to  refine  wine  or  sugar. 

2.  Specif. :  Iron  Manuf.  To  treat  (cast  iron)  in  the  refin¬ 
ery  furnace  so  as  to  remove  the  silicon. 

3.  To  clear  or  free  from  dullness,  as  the  head;  to  make 
clearer  or  acuter,  as  the  mind ;  to  cleanse  or  elevate  (a 
person)  morally  or  spiritually.  Obs. 

4.  To  purify  from  what  is  gross,  coarse,  vulgar,  inelegant, 
low,  or  the  like  ;  to  make  elegant  or  excellent,  or  more 
so  ;  to  polish  ;  as,  to  refine  the  manners,  the  language,  the 
style,  the  taste,  the  intellect,  or  the  moral  feelings. 

5.  To  change,  transform,  remove,  or  eliminate,  by  or  as  if 
by  purifying. 

They  refine  away  into  metaphysical  subtleties  the  notion  of 
continued  personality  Tutor. 

re-fine',  v.  i.  1.  To  become  pure  ;  to  be  or  become  cleared 
of  impure  or  feculent  matter. 

2.  To  use  or  afreet  nicety  or  subtlety  in  thought  or  lan¬ 

guage.  “  He  makes  another  paragraph  about  our  refining 
in  controversy.”  Atterbury. 

3.  To  improve  in  delicacy,  elegance,  or  excellence,  as  if 
by  polishing. 

Chaucer  refined  on  Boccace,  and  mended  his  stories.  Dryden 
re  fined'  (re-find'),  p.  a.  Freed  from  impurities,  alloy, 
or  extraneous  matter  ;  defecated ;  purified  ;  characterized 
by  refinement  or  polish  ;  polished  ;  cultured  ;  elegant ;  deli- 
cate  ;  free  from  vulgarity,  grossness,  or  the  like  ;  rendered 


re'ex-alt',  v.  t.  See  re-.  2. 
re'ex-am'in-a-ble,  a.  See  -able. 
re-ex'ca-vate.  v.  t..  re-exca- 
va'tion.  m.,  re  ex  change",  >*.  r., 
re  ex  ci-ta'tion.  n.,  re  ex  cite', 
v.  t„  re-ex'e-cute.  v.  t..  re  ex' - 
•  cu'tion,  n.,  re-ex 'er-cise.  a.  t., 
re  ex  ert',  I’.L.re  ex-hale'.r.  t., 
re  ex  haust',  r.  t..  re'ex  hib'it, 
r  t.,  re  ex  hi-bi'tion,  re  ex¬ 
ist'.  i\  r.,  re  ex-ist'ence.  n., 
re  ex-ist'ent,  re  ex-pand', 
v.  i\,  re  ex  pan'sion.  u.,  re  ex¬ 
pect',  r.  re  ex-pel',  r.  re  - 
ex  pe'rl-ence.  t\  Sr  re  ex 
per'i-ment.  t*.  re'ex-pound'. 
r.  re  ex  press',  r.  t..  re  ex- 
pres'sion.  n.,  re  ex  pul'sion,  w. 
See  re-,2  [OJ«r.| 

reex-struct',  p.  a.  Rebuilt.! 
re  ex  tend',  r.  t.  See  re-,2. 
re  ex-tent',  n.  O.  Eng.  Law. 
A  second  extent,  or  execution, 
made  on  complaint  that  a  for¬ 
mer  one  was  wrong, 
reeced-  Var  of  reesed. 


ref.  +  SKIP. 

ref.  Obs.  nret.  of  rive 

ref.  n.  [Cf.  Sw.  ref  a  string.] 

See  MEASURE. 

ref.  Abbr.  Referee  ;  reference; 
referred;  reformation;  re¬ 
formed  ;  reformer, 
re-fab'ric,  r.  t.  [Cf  It.  rifabbri- 
care.  1  To  rebuild.  Obs 
re-fa'ci-men'to.  Var  of  rifa- 
cime.nto. 

re-fac'tion,  n.  [F  refaction.  See 
refkotion.]  KeeoTm>ense.  Obs. 
re-fall',  v.  fir  n  ,  re-fal'low,  v.  t., 
re-fan',  v.  t..  re-fash'ion,  v.  t. 
(hence,  re-fash'ion-ment.  11. ), 
re- fas 'ten  <  re- fas' m,  v.  t.  See 
RE-,  2. 

re-fa'thered  ( re-fa'th?rd),  p.  p. 
Made  a  father  again.  Nonce 
Word.  [re-,2.  | 

re-fa'vor.  re-fa'vonr,  r  t.  Seel 
Ref.  Ch.  Abbr  Reformed 
Church.  [reeve. I 

refe  reave  ;  reef,  Naut.  ;| 
re-feck.  +  refect. 


re-fect',  a.  Refected.  Ohs 

re-fec'tion.  v.  t.  To  provide 
with  a  refection.  Obs. 
re-fec 'tion-a-ry  ( rf-fPk  'shun-ft- 
rT).o.  Of  or  pert  to  refection,  ft. 
Refection  Sunday.  Refreshment 
Sunday. 

re-fec 'tive  (-tYv),  a.  Refresh¬ 
ing  ;  restoring.  —  n.  That  which 
refreshes.  Roth  Rare. 
re-fec  to-ra'ri-an  (rt-fek'tfi-ra'- 
rY-dfn),  re-fec 'to-ra-ry  (-fSk't*- 
rlt-rT),  n.  [LL.  refect orarius.] 
A  refectioner.  Rare. 
re-fec'to-rer  (-tfl-rFr),  n.  [Cf. 
LL.  refect ornnus.\  A  refec¬ 
tioner.  Rare. 

re  fec-to'ri-al  (re'fPk-to'rY-tfl ; 
201).  a.  Of  or  pert,  to  refection, 
re  fec-to'ri-an  (-<Yn),  n.  A  re¬ 
fectioner.  Rare. 
re-fec 'tu-a-ry ;(rf-fPk'(fl-lt-rT),  n. 
[Cf.  LL.  re.fectuarivs  a  refec¬ 
tioner,  refectuaria  the  office  of 
a  refectioner.]  Refectory.  Obs. 
re-feel',  v.  t.  See  re-,  2. 


re-feff'.  *  REFEOFF. 

re-feign',  r.  t.  See  re-,  2. 
re-fel  ,  v.  t.  [L.  re/ellere ;  re- 
re  +  fallere  to  deceive  ]  Obs. 
L  To  refute;  disprove;  discredit. 

2.  To  reject ;  repulse. 

3.  To  purge  :  rid.  Rare. 
re-feoff',  re-feof',  r.  t.  See  re-, 
2-  —  re  feoff'ment,  re-feof'ment. 
n .  All  Obs. 

re-ferd'.  Referred.  Ref.  Sp. 
referee',  v .  t  3f  t.  To  act  as 
referee.  [-shh>.| 

ref  er  en'da-ry-ship',  n.  See| 
ref'er-ent,  »>.  [L.  referens ,  en- 
tis,  p.  pr.j  One  that  refern  or  i6 
referred  to.  Rare.  — a.  Refer¬ 
ring.  Rare. 

ref'er-ent-ly, adv. of  referent. 
re-fer'ment.  n.  See  -ment. 
re'fer  ment',  v.  1.  %  i.  See  re-,2. 
re-fer'ra  ble.  f  referable. 
referre.  +  refer,  [whorefers.l 
re  fer'rer  (rf-f0r'?r),  n.  One 
re-fer  rl-ble  (-Y-b’l),  a.  =  ref¬ 
erable.  —  re-fer'ri-ble-ness,  n. 


highly  subtle,  accurate,  or  the  like  ;  subtle  ;  as,  refine<r 
gold  ;  refined  language  ;  refined  sentiments. 

Refined  wits  who  honored  poesy  with  their  pens.  Feacham. 
refined  madder.  =  flowers  of  madder. 

—  re-rin'ed  ly  (re-fiu'6d-lT),  adv.  —  re  !in'ed  noBS  n. 
re-fine'ment  (re-flu'meut),  n.  [Cf.  F.  rafimement .]  1.  Act 
or  result  of  refining,  or  state  of  being  refined  ,  as,  the  re¬ 
finement  of  metals. 

2.  Excellence,  elegance,  or  fineness,  in  manners,  taste, 
feeling,  etc.  ;  polish  ;  culture  ;  also,  an  example  or  indica¬ 
tion  of  this  ;  a  refined  practice,  thing,  etc. ;  as,  he  is  a 
man  of  refinement ,  or  of  many  refinements. 

3.  A  refining  or  rendering  subtle  in  thought,  argument, 
or  the  like  ;  that  which  is  refined  or  made  subtle ;  sub¬ 
tlety  ;  as,  refinements  of  logic. 

4.  A  refining,  improving,  or  polishing  ;  a  state  of  being, 
or  a  thing,  so  refined  or  polished. 

From  the  Civil  War  to  this  time,  I  doubt  whether  the  corrup¬ 
tions  in  our  language  have  not  equaled  its  refinements. .  Surij t. 
Syn.  —  Purification ;  polish,  politeness,  gentility,  ele¬ 
gance,  cultivation,  culture.  See  civilization,  delicacy. 
re  fin'er  (-fin'er),  n.  One  that  refines, 
re-fin'er-y  (-T),  n. ;  pi.  -eries  (-Tz).  [Cf.  F.  rafiinerie.]  A 
building  ami  apparatus  for  refining,  or  purifying,  esp. 
metals,  oil,  ami  sugar;  specif.,  Iron  Manuf.,  a  form  of  fur¬ 
nace  with  a  shallow  hearth, for  refining  cast  iron  to  wrought 
iron  or  to  iron  suitable  for  puddling.  It  w  as  formerly  of 
great  importance,  and  is  still  used  for  special  purposes, 
re-fin'ing  (re-fin'Ing),  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  of  refine;  specif.  : 
n.  Glass  Manuf.  =  fining,  1  b.  — re-fin'ing-ly,  adv. 
refining  engine,  Paper  Making ,  an  engine  for  the  final 
pulping  of  the  paper  stuff.  See  Jordan  engine.  —  r.  heat, 
Steel  Manuf.,  a  medium  orange  heat,  approximately  655° 
C.  (1211°  F.),  which  imparts  fineness  of  gram  and  toughness 
to  steel  that  is  raised  to  it  and  afterward  quenched, 
re-fit'  (re-ftt'),  v.  t.  ;  re-fit'ted  ,  re-fit'ting.  To  pre¬ 
pare  for  use  again  ;  to  fit  out  or  supply  again  ;  to  restore 
after  damage  or  decay  ;  as,  to  refit  a  ship, 
re-fit',  v.  i.  To  get  refitted  ;  to  obtain  repairs  or  fresh 
supplies  or  equipment ;  as,  the  fleet  returned  to  refit. 
re-tit',  n.  A  refitting,  or  fitting  out  again  ;  a  repairing  of 
damages  or  replacing  of  what  is  w’om  or  useless;  esp., 
Naut.,  a  refitting  and  renovating  of  a  ship, 
re-fit'ment  (-mint),  n.  Refitting  ;  a  refit, 
re  flect'  (re-flgkt'),  V.  t.  ;  re-flect'ed  ;  re-flect'ing.  [L. 
r e fleeter e,  rcfiexum  ;  re-  re-  -f-  fieclere  to  bend  or  turn.  See 
flexible  ;  cl.  reflex,  a.]  1.  To  turn  or  direct;  to  deflect; 
divert ;  as,  to  reflect  the  eye  to  a  thing.  Obs.  or  R. 

2.  To  bend  back  ;  to  give  a  backward  turn  to ;  to  throw 
or  cast  back  ;  esp.,  to  cause  to  return  or  to  send  back 
after  striking ;  as,  a  mirror  reflects  rays  of  light. 

Bodies  close  together  reflect  their  own  color.  Dryden. 

3.  To  give  back  an  image  or  likeness  of ;  to  reproduce  or 
show'  as  a  mirror  does  ;  to  mirror. 

Nature  is  the  glass  reflecting  God.  Young. 

4.  To  bring  or  cast  as  a  result ;  as,  to  reflect  credit  on  one. 
re  flect',  v.  i.  1.  To  be  sent  back  ;  to  rebound  as  from  a 

surface  ;  to  revert  or  return  after  impact ;  also,  to  throw 
a  light ;  to  shine.  Obs. 

"Whose  virtues  will,  I  hope, 

Reflect  on  Rome,  as  Titan’s  rays  on  earth.  Shak. 

2  To  be  mirrored.  Rare. 

3.  To  turn  or  deviate.  Obs. 

4.  To  turn  or  come  back;  to  return  ;  also,  to  bend  or  be 
bent  back.  Obs. 

5.  To  look  or  glance  ;  to  have  a  cast ;  to  bestow  attention  ; 
to  have  regard  ;  —  with  upon  or  on.  Obs. 

6.  To  throw  or  turn  back  the  thoughts  (upon  anything) ; 
to  contemplate;  to  consider  mentally;  specif.,  to  attend 
earnestly  to  what  passes  within  the  mind ;  to  attend  to  the 
facts  or  phenomena  of  consciousness  ;  to  use  attention  or 
earnest  thought ;  to  think  seriously;  to  use  reflection. 

We  cannot  be  said  to  reflect  upon  any  external  object,  except 
so  far  as  that  object  h«6  been  previously  perceived,  and  its 
image  become  part  and  parcel  of  our  intellectual  furniture. 

Sir  W.  Hamilton. 

7  To  cast  or  bring  reproach, discredit,  censure,  or  the  like. 
Neither  do  I  reflect  in  the  least  upon  the  memory  of  his  late 

majesty.  Swift. 

8  To  throw  back  light,  heat,  etc.;  to  return  rays  or  beams. 
Syn.  — Think,  cogitate,  meditate,  contemplate,  ponder, 
muse,  ruminate.  See  consider. 

re-flect'ed  (re-fllk'tgd),  pret.  et-  p.  p.  of  reflect.  Hence  : 
p.  a.  1.  Specif.,  fig.,  coming  indirectly  or  from  a  source 
other  than  one’s  self  or  itself ;  received  from  another  ;  as, 
his  glory  was  reflected  glory. 

2.  Mirrored. 


3.  Anat.  et-  Zool.  Turned  back  upon  itself. 

—  re  flect'ed  ly,  adr.  —  re  flect'ed  ness,  n. 
re-flect'ing,  p.  a.  1.  Throwing  back  light,  heat,  etc.,  as 
a  mirror  or  other  surface  ;  having  some  contrivance  or  ap¬ 
paratus  to  reflect  light,  etc. 

2-  Casting  reflections. 

3.  Given  to  reflection  or  serious  consideration  ;  reflective; 
contemplative  ;  as,  a  reflecting  mind. 

reflecting  circle.  See  circle,  n.,5g.-r.  galvanometer,  a  gal¬ 
vanometer  in  which  the  deflections  of  the  needle  are  read 


bv  means  of  a  mirror  attached  to  it,  which  reflects  a  ray 
of  light  or  the  image  of  a  scale.  —  r.  goniometer,  an  instru¬ 
ment  for  measuring  accurately  the  interfacial  angles  of 
crystals  by  measuring  in  each  case  the  angle  through 
which  the  crystal  must  be  turned  so  that  a  beam  of  light, 


re-fert'ed,  j>.  a.  Also  re-fert'. 
[L.  refertus,  p.  p.  of  refercire  to 
stuff.)  Stuffed.  Obs. 
re  fer  tl-ll-za'tion.  n.,  re-fetch', 

V.  t  See  re-,  2. 

re  fete',  v.  t.  [OF.  4*  F.  refait, 
p.  p.  of  refaire  to  remake,  re¬ 
fresh.)  To  refresh  ;  feed;  nour¬ 
ish.  —  v.  i.  To  recuperate.  — 
a.  Refreshed  ;  nourished.  —  n. 
Food  ;  nourishment.  All  Obs. 
reffer.  ^  refer. 
reffreshe.  reffuge,  reffuse.  +  re¬ 
fresh,  REFUGE,  REFUSE, 
refleiate,  r.  t.  [Irreg.  fr.  L.  re- 
ficere .]  To  refresh.  Ohs. 
re-fight',  v.  t.  See  re-.  2. 
re-fig  'ure.  ?\  t.  [L.  re  figumre  : 
cf.  OF.  refigurer.)  To  figure 
again.  (re-,  2.1 

re-file',  r.  t.,  re  fill',  v.  Sr  n.  See| 
refill 'able.  a.  See -a  rue. 
re  fil'ter,  v  t.  To  filter  a  sec¬ 
ond  time. —n.  A  device  for  re- 
filtering.  [See -able. | 

re-fln'a-ble  (rf-fln'a-b’l),  «.| 


re-fin'age  (-frj),  n.  Right  of  re¬ 
fining.  Rare.  [RE-,  2.1 

re-find'  (re-fTnd'),  v.  t.  8r  n.  See| 
re-fine',  a.  Refined.  Obs. 
re-fin'ger  (re-fYij'gCr),  v.t..  re¬ 
fire',  v.  /.,  re  fix',  r.  t .,  re  fix - 
a'tion,  n.  See  re-,  2. 
refl.  Abbr.  Reflection  ;  reflec¬ 
tive  ;  reflectively  ;  reflex  ;  re¬ 
flexive  ;  reflexively. 
reflac.  w.  [AS.  reaflac ;  re'af 

Blunder  +  -lac  (cf.  wedlock).] 
obbery  ;  rapine.  Obs. 
re-flair',  n.  [Cf.  flair.1  Smell; 
odor.  Obs  —v.t.  Sri.  To  emit; 
exhale  ;  issue.  Obs. 
re-flame',  r.  t.,  re-flash',  v.  t.  V 
1.  See  re-,2. 

re  flect',  a.  Reflected.  Obs. 
re  flect',  n.  Reflection  Rare. 
re-flect'ent(r£-flCk'tfnt),  a.  [L 
refleetens,  p.  pr.  of  refiectere. 
See  reflect.]  Reflecting, 
re-flect'er.  n.  One  that  reflects, 
re-flect'i  ble  (-tl-b’l).  a  See 
-able.  —  re-flect  i-bil'l  ty,  n. 


ale,  senate,  care,  Am,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofa 


;  eve,  Svent,  end,  recent,  maker;  ice,  Ill;  old,  obey,  orb,  6dd,  s5ft,  connect;  use,  unite,  urn,  up,  circus,  menu; 
II  Foreign  Word.  +  Obsolete  \  orlant  of.  +  combined  with.  =  equals. 


REFLECTINGLY 
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REFORMER 


reflected  to  a  certain  point  by  a  crystal  surface,  may  be  re¬ 
flected  to  the  same  point  by  an 
adjoining  surface.—  reflecting  oc¬ 
tant  or  quadrant,  Hadley’s  quad¬ 
rant.— r.  telescope.  SeeTELESCOPE. 

—  re  flect'ing-ly,  adv. 
re  flec'tion,re-flex'ion(re-flgk'- 
shun),  n.  [See  Note  below.] 

[ME.  reflexion,  F.  reflexion.'] 

1.  A  reflecting  ;  state  of  being 
reflected;  esp.,  the  return  of* 
light,  heat,  sound,  etc.,  from  ( 
surfaces.  In  reflection,  as  of 
light,  from  a  plane  surface,  the 
angle  made  with  a  perpendicu¬ 
lar  to  the  surface  by  the  re¬ 
flected  ray  (angle  of  reflection) 
is  equal  to  that  made  by  the  in-  < 
cident  ray  (angle  of  incidence), 
and  both  rays  are  in  a  plane 
perpendicular  to  the  surface. 

(See  angle  of  incidence.)  Re-  Reflecting  Goniometer  1 
Action  from  a  v*rV  «v«n  cm.,  2  Handle  for  ad- 


Crystal ; 
justing  first  crystal  face  so 
as  to  reflect  a  light  ray 
through  Telescope  3;  5  Han¬ 
dle  for  turning  Crystal  so 
that  second  face  reflects 
same  ray  ;  4  Graduated  Cir¬ 
cle  attached  to,  and  moved 
by,  5,  from  which  the  angle 
of  rotation  is  read;  6  Vernier. 


flection  from  a  very  even  sur 
face,  as  polislied  metal,  so  as  to 
form  an  image,  is  called  regular, 
or  specular,  reflection  ;  from  a 
rougn  surface,  irregular,  or  dif- 
fuae,  reflection.  Reflection  is 
usually  partial,  some  of  the 
light  being  absorbed,  but  total 
reflection  occurs  when  light,  in 
passing  through  a  denser  medi¬ 
um  to  a  rarer,  meets  the  surface  at  an  angle  greater  than 
the  critical  angle.  See  critical  angle. 

2.  That  which  is  produced  by  reflection.  “ Reflection  of 
her  wit.”  Shak.  Specif. :  a  Reflected  light  or  heat,  lit. 
or  fig.  b  An  image  given  back  from  a  reflecting  surface  ; 
a  reflected  counterpart. 

As  the  sun  in  water  we  can  hear. 

Yet  not  the  sun,  but  his  reflection ,  there.  Dry  den. 

3.  Act  of  bending,  turning,  or  folding  back;  specif.,  Anat. 
dr  Zool .,  the  bending  back  of  a  part  upon  itself ;  a  dupli¬ 
cation  ;  also,  a  reflected  part. 

4.  Turning  back  ;  return.  Obs.  Shak. 

6-  Physiol.  Transference  of  an  excitement  from  one  nerve 
fiber  to  another  by  the  nerve  cells,  as  in  reflex  action. 

6.  Reproach  cast;  censure;  blame;  a  statement,  etc., 
that  casts  reproach  or  discredit ;  an  imputation  ;  a  reflect¬ 
ing  remark,  act,  or  thing. 

He  died  ;  and  oh  !  may  no  reflection  shed 

Its  poisonous  venom  on  the  royal  dead.  Prior. 

7-  Relation  ;  connection.  Obs.  Or/.  E.  D. 

8-  Mental  consideration  of  some  suggested  idea,  usually 
with  reference  to  belief  or  disbelief  or  to  some  course  of 
action  ;  in  a  more  technical  sense,  any  state  in  which  the 
mind  considers  its  own  content,  whether  for  the  purpose 
of  directly  examining  this  content  for  its  own  sake  (intro- 
apection)  or  with  a  view  to  the  significance  of  the  ideas 
entertained  ;  hence,  a  kind  of  self-consciousness  character¬ 
ized  by  mental  preoccupation. 

By  reflection  .  .  I  would  be  understood  to  mean,  that  notice 
which  the  mind  takes  of  its  own  operations,  and  the  manner  of 
them,  by  reason  whereof  there  come  to  be  ideas  of  these  opera¬ 
tions  in  the  understanding  Locke. 

9.  Hegelianism.  The  ‘‘return  into  itself,”  or  intensifi¬ 
cation  of  the  individuality  of  any  state  following  upon  its 
being  proved  or  illustrated  by  something  other  than  itself 
which  is  shown  to  depend  on  it  or  to  presuppose  it. 

The  doctrine  of  reflection  as  treated  by  Hegel  explains  all  the 
dual  or  complementary  categories,  sucfi  as  identity  and  differ¬ 
ence.  essence  and  phenomenon,  force  and  manifestation,  cause 
and  effect.  W.  T.  Harris. 

10-  A  thought,  idea,  or  opinion  formed,  or  a  remark  made, 
after  attentive  consideration  or  contemplation. 

JI Reflection  is  the  usual  spelling,  except  that  reflexion 
is  common  in  British  scientific  usage.  Cf.  connection. 
Syn.  —  Meditation,  contemplation,  rumination,  cogita¬ 
tion,  consideration,  musing,  thinking.  See  animadversion. 


ro  flec'tive  (re-fl5k'tYv),  a.  [Cf.  F.  rkflectif.  Cf.  reflex¬ 
ive.]  1.  Throwing  back  images,  light,  etc.  ;  reflecting; 
as,  a  reflective  mirror. 

2.  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  caused  by,  reflection  ;  reflected. 

3.  Casting  or  conveying  reflections,  or  imputations.  Obs. 
4  Gram.  Reflexive ;  reciprocal. 

6.  Characterized  by,  or  characterizing,  reflection  as  a  state 
or  faculty  of  the  mind  ;  deliberative  ;  thoughtful ;  con¬ 
cerned  with  ideas  ;  as,  reflective  consciousness. 

This  argument  assumes  &  more  exact  antithesis  than  actually 
subsists  between  the  “  perceptive”  and  the  “  reflective ”  faculties; 
viz.,  that  through  the  former  we  know  exclusively  external 
things  and  phenomena;  through  the  latter,  internal.  J.Martineau. 
6  Self-conscious ;  involving  reflection;  as,  modesty  is  a 
reflective  emotion. 

reflective  Judgment,  Kantianism ,  a  judgment  passing  from 
the  particular  to  the  general. 

—  re-flec'tive-ly,  adv.  —  re flec'tlve-ness,  n. 
re  flec  tiv'i  ty  (re'flSk-tiv'T-ti),  n.  State  or  quality  of 
being  reflective;  specif..  Optics ,  the  ratio  of  the  total  re¬ 
flected  to  the  total  incident  light. 

re'flec  tom'e-ter  (-tom'e-ter),  n.  [ reflect  -f-  -meter.]  An 
instrument  for  measuring  refraction  by  determining  the 
angle  of  total  reflection. 

re-llec'tor  (re-flgk'ter),  n.  One  that  reflects.  Specif.:  a 
One  who  meditates  or  considers.  Obs.  Boyle,  b  One  who 
casts  reflections.  Obs.  c  A  polished  surface  or  body  for 
reflecting  light  or  heat,  as  a  mirror,  d  A  reflecting  tele¬ 
scope.  See  telescope,  e  A  device  for  reflecting  sound. 

II  re  flet'  (re-flg'),  n.  [F.,  reflection.  See  reflect.]  Lus¬ 
ter  ;  special  brilliancy  of  surface  ;  —  used  esp.  in  ceramics 
to  denote  the  peculiar  metallic  brilliancy  seen  in  lustered 
pottery  such  as  majolica ;  as,  silver  reflet ;  gold  reflet. 


re'flex  (re'fiSks;  277),  a.  [L.  reflerus ,  p.  p.  of  reflectere: 
cf.  F.  reflexe.  See  reflect.]  1.  Bent,  turned,  or  directed 
back ;  of  light,  etc.,  reflected ;  of  thought  or  acts  of 
thought,  directed  back  upon  the  mind  or  its  operations ; 
attended  by,  consisting  in,  or  produced  by,  reflection  ;  re¬ 
troactive  ;  introspective. 

The  reflex  act  of  the  soul,  or  the  turning  of  the  intellectual 
eye  inward  upon  its  own  actions.  Sir  M  Hale. 

2.  Produced  in  reaction,  in  resistance,  or  in  return. 

3.  Physiol  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  produced  by,  stimulus  or 
excitation  without  the  necessary  intervention  of  conscious¬ 
ness  ;  of  the  nature  of,  pertaining  to,  marked  by,  or  con¬ 
nected  with,  reflex  action ;  as,  a  reflex  nerve. 

4.  Gram.  Reflexive.  Earle. 

reflex  action.  Physiol .,  any  action  performed  involuntarily 
in  consequence  of  an  impulse  or  impression  transmitted 
along  afferent  nerves  to  a  nerve  center,  from  which  it  is  re¬ 
flected  to  an  efferent  nerve,  and  so  calls  into  action  certain 
muscles,  organs,  or  cells.  —  r.  arc,  Physiol .,  the  complete 
path  of  a  reflex  action,  including  an  afferent  nerve,  its 
nerve  center,  and  an  efferent  nerve.  —  r.  zenith  tube,  a 
vertical  mercurial  telescope  for  measuring  zenith  dis¬ 
tances  of  stars,  first  employed  at  Greenwich  on  y  (Gam¬ 
ma)  Draconis. 

re'flex  (re'flSks ;  277),  n.  [L.  reflerus  a  bending  back. 
See  reflect.]  1.  Reflection;  reflected  light  or  color; 
specif.,  the  light  reflected,  or  supposed  to  be  reflected, 
from  an  illuminated  surface  to  one  in  shade,  as  in  a  picture. 

2.  A  reflection,  or  image,  as  one  produced  by  a  mirror  ; 
hence,  a  reproduction  embodying  the  essential  character 
or  features ;  an  image. 

On  the  depths  of  death  there  6wime 
The  reflex  of  a  human  luce  Tennyson- 

3.  A  mental  turning  back  ;  a  reflection  ;  meditation  ;  also, 
a  remark  made  after  reflection  ;  a  reflection.  Obs. 

4.  A  look  or  glance  back  or  aside;  also,  return  ;  rebound  ; 
hence,  indirect  action  or  statement.  Obs.  Ox/.  E.  D. 
6.  Physiol.  An  involuntary  movement  due  to  reflex  action. 

re  flex'  (re-flSks'),  v.  t.  [L.  reflerus,  p.  p.  of  reflectere.  See 
reflect.]  1.  To  bend,  turn,  or  fold,  back  ,  to  reflect ;  — 
chiefly  in  p.  p.  Technical. 

2.  To  reflect  (light,  an  image,  etc.) ;  to  mirror ;  to  image  ; 
also,  to  throw  or  send  (beams).  Obs.  Shak. 

re-flexed'  (re-flSkst'),  p.  a.  1.  Thrown  back;  reflected; 
produced  by  reflection. 

2.  Turned  or  directed  backward  ;  reflex.  Obs. 

3.  Bent,  turned,  or  folded  ;  —  said  of  material  things.  Cf. 
reflex,  v.,  1.  Chiefly  Bot.  &  Zool. 

re  flex'ive  (re-fl<5k'siv),  a.  [Cf.  F.  riflexif.  Cf.  reflec¬ 
tive.]  1.  Capable  of  reflecting,  orbending  back.  Obs.  or  R. 

2.  Directed  or  turned  backward  ;  reflex  ;  — said  of  mental 
acts ;  given  to,  marked  by,  or  capable  of,  reflection. 

Assurance  reflexive  cannot  be  a  divine  faith  Hammond 

3.  Implying  or  conveying  censure.  Obs.  &  R.  “  What 
man  does  not  resent  an  ugly  reflexive  word  ?  ”  South. 
4  Grata,  a  Denoting  an  action  that  is  directed  back  upon 
the  agent  or  subject ;  as,  a  reflexive  verb,  either  a  verb 
with  a  pronoun  object  referring  to  the  agent  or  subject  as 
its  antecedent ;  as,  the  witness  perjured  himself  ;  I  be¬ 
thought  myself  ;  or  a  verb  which  carries  its  own  implica¬ 
tion  of  reflexivity  ;  as  in,  he  keeps  (i.  e.,  himself)  aloof  ; 
to  wash  in  cold  water,  b  Referring  back  to  the  subject. 
See  reflexive  pronoun. 

Some  languages  have  special  inflections  or  other  formal  marks 
to  show  when  a  verb  is  used  in  a  reflexive  sense,  such  us  the 
Greek  “  middle  voice.”  //.  Sweet. 

5.  Operating  by  way  of  return;  of  a  reflex  nature, 
reflexive  pronoun.  Grata.,  a  pronoun  referring  to  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  tne  sentence  clause  or  verbal  phrase  in  which  it 
stands,  as,  in  English,  the  forms  compounded  with  -set/. 

In  English  a  reflexive  pronoun  always  refers  back  ...  to  the 
nearest  logical  subject  of  the  preceding  verb  or  verbal.  But  in  some 
languages,  such  us  Latin,  a  reflexive  jironoun  necessarily  refers 
back  to  the  grammatical  subject  of  the  sentence.  //  Sir,  '  t 

—  re  flex'ive-ly,  odv.  —  re  flex'ive  ness,  re  flex  iv'i-ty 

(re'flgk-sTv'T-tl),  n. 

re  flex'ive,  n.  A  roflexive  pronoun  or  verb, 
re  flo-res'cence  (re'flo-rSs'^ns),  n.  A  blossoming  anew. — 

re'flo-res'cent  (-cut),  a. 

ref'lu-ence  (rSf'loo-cns  ;  243),  n.  Refluent  action  ;  reflux, 
ref'lu-ent  (r6f'lob-ent),  a.  [L.  refluens ,  p.  pr.  of  refluere  to 
flow  back  ;  re -  re-  -}-  fluere  to  flow.  See  fluent.]  Flowing 
back  ;  ebbing  ;  having  refluence,  as  of  the  tide.  Couper 
And  refluent  through  the  pnss  of  fear 
The  battle's  tide  was  poured.  Scott. 

re'flux  (re'fluks  ;  / ormerly  also  re-fluks'),  n.  [re-  -f -flux. 
See  refluent,  flux.]  A  flowing  back,  as  the  return  of  a 
fluid  ;  ebb;  refluence;  as,  the  flux  and  reflux  of  the  tides, 
re'flux  (re'fluks),  a.  Of  or  pert,  to  reflux;  returning;  ebbing, 
re-for'est  (re-f5r'5st),  v.  t.  &  i.  ;  -est-ed  ;  -est-ing.  To  re¬ 
plant  with  trees.  —  re-for'est-a'tion  (-Ss-ta's)mn),  n. 
re-forge'  (re-forj' ;  -f8rj'),  v.  t.  [re-  -f- forge:  cf.  F.  re/orger.] 
To  forge  again  or  anew  ;  hence,  to  fashion  or  fabricate 
anew  ;  to  make  over.  —  re-forg'er  (-for'jer  ;  -for'jer),  n. 
re-form'  (re-f6rm'),  v.  t.  ;  re-formed'  (-f6rmd')  ;  re-form'- 
ing.  [OF.  re/ormer ,  F.  reformer ,  L.  re/ormare ;  re-  re-  -f- 
/ortnare  to  form,  fr.  forma  form.  See  form.]  1.  To  bring 
back,  as  to  a  previous  state  ;  to  restore  ;  rebuild.  Obs. 

2.  To  put  or  change  into  a  new  and  improved  form  or 
condition ;  to  amend  or  improve  by  change  of  form,  re¬ 
moval  of  faults  or  abuses,  or  the  like  ,  to  restore  to  a 
former  good  state,  or  bring  from  bad  to  good ;  to  induce 
or  cause  to  abandon  an  evil  manner  of  living  and  follow  a 
good  one  ;  to  change  from  worse  to  better  ;  to  end  by  en¬ 
forcing  or  introducing  a  better  method,  course  of  action 
or  behavior,  or  the  like  ;  to  amend  ;  correct ;  improve  ;  as, 
to  re/orm  a  profligate  man  ;  to  reform  an  abuse. 

The  example  alone  of  a  vicious  prinee  will  corrupt  an  age;  but 
that  of  a  good  one  will  not  re/orm  it  Swift. 


re-flec'tion  al,  re-flex'ion-al  (rC- 
flSk'shfZn-dl),  a.  Pert,  to,  or 
caused  by, reflection.  [ing.O&s.  I 
re-flec'tion  ing.  vb.  n.  Reflect-I 
re-flec'tion-ist,  n.  See-iST. 
re-flec'tion-less.  a.  See -less 
re  flec'tiv.  Reflective.  Ref.  Sp. 
re  flec'tive,  n.  1.  A  mirror. 
Obs.  tf  R.  Oxf.  E.  D. 

2.  pi.  Reflective  faculties  or  or¬ 
gans.  [See  re-,  2. 1 

re  fledge',  v.  1.,  re-flee',  r.  t.| 
refler  f  reflair. 
re  flex'i-ble  (rf-flCk'sT-b’l),  a. 
Capable  of  being  reflected.  —  re¬ 
flex  i-bll'i-ty  ( -bll'T-tT),  w. 
re  flex'ion,  re-flex'ion-al.  Vnrs. 
of  REFLECTION,  REFLECTIONAL. 


re-flex'i-ty.  n.  Reflection  ;  re- 

flexibilitv.  Obs. 
re-flex'iv.  Reflexive.  Ref.  Sp. 
re  flex-iv'i-ty  (re'flPk-slv'T-tY), 
n.  Reflexiveness.  Rare. 
re-flex'ly,  adv.  of  reflex. 
re-float  ,  v.t.  tf  i.  SeeRE-,2.— 
re  float-a'tion,  n. 
refloir.  v.  t.  [Cf.  reflower.] 
To  cause  to  flower  or  flourish 
again.  Obs.  Scot. 
re  flour'ish  (re-flfir'Tsh),  r.  t. 
[Cf.  L.  veflorescere ,  F.  refleu- 
rt'r.]  To  flourish  again.  —  re¬ 
flour 'ishment,  71. 
re-flow',  v.  i.  To  flow  back  ;  to 
ebb.  —  7i.  Reflux  :  ebb. 
re  flow' er  (re-flou'?r),  v.  i.  Sr  t. 


See  re-.  2.  f/?are.| 

re-fluctu-a'tion.  n.  Refluence. | 
ref'lu  en-cy  (rPf'ldo-en-sT),  tj. 
Refluence.  Rare. 
ref'lu  ous,  a.  [L.  re^wus.]  Ref¬ 
luent.  Obs. 

re  flush',  v  i.  Sr  t.  See  re-.  2. 
re-flux'ion.  n.  [LL.  refluxio.] 
Reflux.  Obs. 

reflux  valve.  A  check  valve  ; 
esp.,  a  back-pressure  valve, 
re-fly',  v.  i.  See  re-,2. 
re-foc 'il  late  (rS-fOs'T-lat),  r  t. 
L.  re/ocillatus.  n.  p.  of  re/ocil- 
m*e.]  To  refresh ;  revive.  Obs. 
or  R.  —  re-foc'il-la'tion  (-la'- 
shtfn),  7i.  Obs.  or  R. 
re  fo'cus.  r.  t.,  re-fold',  v.  t ., 


refo-ment',  r.  t.  See  re-,2. 
re-font',  n.  [F.  refonte. J  A  re¬ 
cast.  Rare. 
refoorme.  +  reform. 
re-foot',  v.  t  See  KE-,  2. 
re- force',  r.  t.  Sr  i.  [OF.  refor- 
cier. ]  To  rei  nforce,  or  to  be  re¬ 
enforced.  Obs. 

re-for'est-ize,  v.  t.  To  reforest. — 
re  for  est  1-za'tion  (-T-za'sh«n  ; 
-T-za'sh?7n),  71.  [t.  See  RK-,  2.1 

re  for'feit.  r.  t..  re-form',  r.  t.  Sr  I 
re  form 'a  ble.  «.  See  -able.  — 
re  form  'a-ble-ness.  n. 
ref  or  made'  (ref'^r-mad'),  n. 
A  reformado.  Obs. 
ref'or  ma'do  (-mS'dO),  n.  [Sp.. 
fr.  rej'ormar,  L.  re/ormare.  See 


3.  To  censure  ;  reprove  ;  punish.  Obs. 

4.  To  direct;  instruct.  Obs. 

5.  To  trim  ;  prune  ;  to  improve  by  cutting.  Obs. 

6.  Mil.  To  form  into  a  new  organization,  as  by  reduction 
in  number  ;  also,  to  reduce  or  disband,  as  a  regiment.  Obs. 
Syn.  — Emend,  rectify,  mend,  repair,  better,  reclaim. 

re-form'  (re-fSrm'),  v.  i.  To  return  to  a  good  state ;  to 
amend  or  correct  one’s  own  character  or  habits, 
re-form',  n.  [Cf.  F.  re/orme.]  1.  Amendment  of  what  is 
defective,  vicious,  corrupt,  or  depraved,  or  a  case  of  it ; 
reformation  ;  a  removal  or  correction  of  an  abuse  or  wrong; 
as,  re/orm  of  elections  ;  re/orm  of  government. 

2.  Eccl.  Of  a  religious  order,  a  reformed  branch  or  con¬ 
gregation,  the  observance  being  made  stricter  than  that 
generally  or  previously  followed.  Rare. 

Syn.  —  See  reformation. 


Reform  Act  or  Bill.  Eng.  Any  of  various  acts  (as  2  &  3 
Win.  IV.  c.  45,1832  ;  30  A:  31  Viet.  c.  102, 1867  ;  48  &  49  Viet.  c. 
23, 1885)  regulating  municipal  corporations  and  representa¬ 
tion  of  people  (1832),  further  providing  for  popular  repre¬ 
sentation  (1867,  1884),  redistributing  seats  (1885),  etc. 
ref  or-ma'tion  (rSf'dr-ma'sli&n),  n.  [F.  re/ormation.  L. 
re/ormatio.]  1.  Act  of  reforming,  or  state  of  being  re¬ 
formed  ;  specif. :  a  Reestablishment  (of  peace).  Obs.  b  Im¬ 
provement  in  form  or  character;  change  from  worse  to 
better  ;  correction  or  amendment,  as  by  removal  of  faults 
or  errors,  introduction  of  better  methods,  or  the  like  ;  as, 
the  re/ormation  of  manners ;  re/ormaiion  of  the  age  ;  re/- 
or  motion  of  abuses.  44  Satire  lashes  vice  into  re/orma¬ 
tion  .”  Dryden.  c  Mil.  Disbandment ;  also,  retirement 
(of  an  officer).  Obs. 

2.  [cap.]  Specif.,  in  Eccl.  Hist.,  the  important  religious 
movement  in  western  Christendom  beginning  early  in  the 
16th  century,  which  resulted  in  the  formation  of  the  vari¬ 
ous  Protestant  churches.  The  primary  impulse  to  this 
movement,  in  so  far  as  it  was  religious,  moral,  and  intellec¬ 
tual,  was  the  growing  freedom  of  thought  in  Europe, 
which  had  manifested  itself  at  different  centers  in  the  re¬ 
jection  of  the  Scholastic  theology  and  the  substitution  of 
the  Hebrew  and  Greek  Scriptures  as  the  sole  sources  of  doc¬ 
trine.  The  leaders  opposed  the  preaching  of  indulgences: 
asserted  the  right  of  private  use  and  interpretation  of 
Scripture,  and  justification  by  faith  as  against  conformity 
to  rites;  and  rejected  the  doctrine  of  transubstantiat ion 
and  the  veneration  of  the  Virgin  Mary  and  the  saints.  The 
rising  spirit  of  individualism  and  nationality,  in  opposition 
to  the  centralized  control  of  the  Church  uv  the  papacy, 
marked  the  Reformation  also  as  a  political  revolt.  The 
movement  was  in  some  measure  prepared  by  earlier  re¬ 
formers,  as  Wycliffe  in  England.  Huss  in  Bohemia,  Le- 
fevre  in  France,  and  immediately  by  Erasmus.  Its  leaders 
were  Luther  in  Germany,  Zwingli  and  Calvin  in  Switzer¬ 
land,  Cranmer  in' England,  and  Knox  in  Scotland.  The 
propriety  of  the  term  Reformation ,  as  applied  to  this 
movement,  is  not  admitted  by  Roman  Catholics. 

Syn.  —  Reformation,  reform.  Reformation  denotes  the 
act  or  state,  reform,  the  fact  or  result.  Re/ormation  im¬ 
plies  a  more  comprehensive  change  than  re/orm,  which 
commonly  applies  to  the  amendment  of  some  particular 
condition  or  abuse  ;  as,  the  Reformation  in  Germany,  the 
reformation  of  a  criminal ;  tariff  reform ,  the  reform  party, 
re-form'a-tive  (re-f6r'nm-tTv),a.  Tending  or  disposed  to  re¬ 
form.  — re  form'a  tive  ly,  adv.— re-form'a-tive-ness,  n. 
re-lorm'a-tive.  re-lorm'a-tive  (re-),  a.  Having  the  qual¬ 
ity  or  power  of  forming  again.  Good. 

re-form'a-to-ry  (-to-rT),  a.  Tending  or  desiring  to  produce 
reformation;  intended  for  reformation;  reformative, 
re-form'a-to-ry,  n.  ;  pi.  -RIES  (-nz)-  A  penal  institution  to 
which  young  offenders  are  committed,  in  which  repressive 
and  punitive  measures  are  subordinated  to  training  in  indus¬ 
try  and  exercise  of  the  physical,  mental,  and  moral  faculties, 
re-formed'  (re-f6rmed'),/>.  a.  1.  Corrected  ;  amended  ;  re¬ 
stored  to  purity  or  excellence;  —  said,  specif,  [cap.],  of 
the  whole  body  of  Protestant  churches  originating  in  the 
Reformation  or,  in  a  more  restricted  sense,  of  tliose 
churches  formed  in  various  European  countries  by  Zwingli, 
Calvin,  and  others  who  separated  from  Luther  on  the  doc¬ 
trine  of  the  Lord’s  Supper,  etc.,  and  carried  the  Reforma¬ 
tion,  as  they  claimed,  to  a  higher  point,  or  of  their  doctrines, 
etc.  The  Reformed  Churches,  specifically  so  called,  are 
Presbyterian  in  polity  and  doctrine,  blit  have  different 
standards  of  faith  and  ecclesiastical  terms  from  those  of 
the  Presbyterians.  They  have  consistories  instead  of  ses¬ 
sions,  classes  instead  of  presbyteries,  and  general  synods 
instead  of  general  assemblies.  There  are  three  Reformed 
bodies  in  the  United  States :  (1)  the  Reformed  Church  In 
America  (Dutch  Reformed  or  Reformed  Dutch)  tracing  its  ori¬ 
gin  to  the  Reformed  Church  of  Holland  ;  (2)  the  Reformed 
Church  in  the  United  States  (Reformed  German  or  Reformed),  a 
descendant  of  the  Reformed  Church  in  Germany  ;  (3)  the 
Christian  Reformed  Church,  a  branch  of  an  organization  of 
the  same  name  in  Holland,  formed  by  a  secession  in  1835 
from  the  Reformed  Church  of  Holland. 

2.  Amended  or  improved  in  character  and  life ;  as,  a  re¬ 
formed  gambler  or  drunkard. 

3.  Following,  or  restored  to,  a  stricter  observance  ;  —  said 
of  a  branch  or  congregation  of  a  religious  order. 

4.  Mil.  Of  an  officer,  left  without  a  command  and  retired 
on  half  or  full  pay.  Cf.  reformado,  1  a.  Obs.  or  Hist. 
Reformed  Catholic  Church,  a  denomination  of  Christians 
formedabout  1880  by  priests  of  the  Roman  CatholicChurch. 
It  renounces  allegiance  to  the  Pope  and  differs  in  doctrine, 
polity,  and  usage  from  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  —  R. 
Episcopal  Church,  the. a  Christian  church  organized  in  1873  by 
Rev.  Dr.  G.  D.  Cummins,  formerly  bishop  of  Kentucky  in 
the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church.  It  recognizes  but  two  or¬ 
ders  in  the  ministry,  presbyter  and  deacon,  and  holds  that 
the  episcopate  is  an  office  only,  the  bishop  being  simply 
first  presbyter.  —  R.  Mennonite  Church.  See  Mennonite.  n.  - 
R.  Presbyterian  Church  (Covenanted).  R.  Presbyterian  Church  in 
the  United  States  and  Canada,  etc.  See  Presbyterian,  a.  — 
R.  Presbyterians.  See  C ameronian,  n 1,  Presbyterian,  a. 


reform,  v.  f.l  1.  Obs.  or  Hist. 

Mil.  a  An  officer  deprived  of 
command  by  the  reorganization 
or  disbandment  of  his  troops, 
but  retaining  rank  apd  receiv¬ 
ing  full  or  half  pay.  b  A  volun¬ 
teer  serving  without  a  commis¬ 
sion,  but  with  an  officer's  rank. 

2.  A  reformed  person  ;  also,  a 
member  of  a  reformed  branch 
or  congregation  of  a  religious 
order.  Obs.  [reform.  Rare.  I 

3.  A  reformer  or  supporter  of  | 
re-for'mal-l8t.».  Reformer.  Obs. 
ref  or-man'dum  (rcfMr-mftn'- 
d/7m),  7j.  ;  L.  jd.  rkfokmanda 
(-da).  [L.,  neut.  gerundive  of 
re/ormare  to  reform.]  A  thing 


that  is  to  be  reformed 
re^for-ma'tion.  n.  See  re-.  2. 
ref  or-ma'tion  al,  ref  or  ma'- 
tion-a-ry,  a.  Of  or  pert,  to  refor¬ 
mation  or  the  Reformation.  R. 
re  form'a-tist,  n.  A  reformer. 
Obs.  ISef.SpA 

re-form 'a  tiv  Reformative.! 
ref  or  ma'tor.  n.  [L.  :  cf  F. 
re  format*  nr  ]  A  reformer.  Obs. 
Reform  Pill.  =  Reform  Act. 
re-formd'.  Reformed.  Ref.  Sp. 
Re-formed',  7>.  sing.  Sc  pi.  A 
Protestant  or  Protestants;— usu¬ 
ally  as  a  pi.  Obs.  [ FORMED. I 
re-form'ed-ly,  adv.  of  j:e-| 
re-form'er,  n.  =  reformado, 
1  a.  Obs. 
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REFUSE 


re-form'er  (re-f6r'mer),  n.  1.  One  who  effects  a  reforma¬ 
tion  or  amendment ;  one  who  labors  for,  or  urges,  reform. 

2.  Specif.:  a  Eccl.Hist.  One  of  those  who  commenced  or 
promoted  the  reformation  of  religion  in  the  lGth  century, 
b  An  advocate  or  promoter  of  political  reform  ;  specif., 
in  Great  Britain,  an  advocate  or  promoter  of  parliamentary 
reform ;  esp.,  a  participator  in  the  reform  movement  in 
1831-32.  0  Of  a  writing,  a  reviser  ;  an  amender.  Rare. 
re  form'ist,  71  •  1-  One  who  advocates  or  supports  ecclesi¬ 

astical  or  political  reform  ;  a  reformer ;  specif.  :  a  A  pro¬ 
moter  or  supporter  of  the  Reformation.  b  A  promoter  or 
supporter  of  parliamentary  reform. 

2  Reel.  A  member  of  a  reformed  branch  or  congregation 
of  a  religious  order.  Obs. 

reform  school.  Penology.  A  reformatory.  U.  S. 
re-fcract'  (re-frSkt'),  v.  t. ;  re-fract'ed;  re-fract'ing. 
[L.  re/ractus,  p.  p.  of  refringere.  ;  re-  re-  +  frangere  to 
break.  See  fracture;  cf.  refrain,  n.]  1.  Physics.  To 

subject  (rays of  light,  etc.)  to  refraction  (which  see). 

2  •  To  caBt  or  send  back ;  to  reflect.  Obs. 


3.  To  break  up  or  down  ;  to  impair;  diminish.  Obs. 

re-fract'ed,  pret.  it  p.  p.  of  refract.  Hence  :  p.  a.  Spe¬ 
cif.  :  Bot.  it  Zool.  Bent  backward  angularly,  as  if  half- 
broken.  —  re-fract'ed  ly,  adv.  —  re  fract'ed  ness,  n. 

re-fract'ing,  p-  pr.  it  vb.  n.  of  refract. 
refracting  angle  of  a  prism,  Optics ,  the  angle  of  a  triangular 
prism  included  between  the  two  sides  through  which  the 
refracted  beam  passes.  —  r.  system. 

=  refractive  system.  —  r.  telescope. 

See  TELESCOPE. 

re-trac'tion(r£-frik'sh«n), n.  [Cf.  F. 
refraction.]  1.  Act  of  refracting,  or 
state  of  being  refracted  ; 
specif.  :  a  A  breaking 
open  or  up;  also,  rebound.  c, 

Obs.&R.  b  Physics.  The'*® 
deflection  from  a  straight  Refraction, 
path  suffered  by  a  ray  of  A,  Section  of 
light,  heat,  sound,  or  the 
like,  m  passing  obliquely  Incident  Ray 
from  one  medium  into  an-  od  is  refracted 
other  in  which  its  velocity  at  d  and  again 
is  different,  as  from  air  in-  J* emg  a  v?rm£{lta 
to  water  or  from  a  denser  uimgeof  oatov-iLpfLi 

to  a  rarer  layer  of  air.  See  oeo'  Angle  of . 

INDEX  OP  REFRACTION.  If  Deviation, 
the  medium  entered  is  an-  tl  Section  of  Vessel,  lower  part 
isotropic  double  refrac-  filled  with  Water  5  si  Ray  of  Light 
tion  usually  occurs.  See  in  straight  line •  ;  spr  Rav  ot  Light 
DOUBLE  REFRACTION,  po-  r®cted  ;  Oq  1  erpendicular  ;  s//U 
LA RI7. ATlON ,2.  In  ordinary  ° '  Inodence  ;  r,,q  Angle 

refraction,  or  single  re-  f  Retractton. 
fractions  the  ray  is  not  divided,  although,  unless  the  light 
is  monochromatic,  it  sutlers  dispersion.  See  dispersion,  2. 

Refraction  out  of  the  rarer  medium  into  the  denser  is  made 
towards  the  perpendicular.  Sir  I.  Newton. 

0  Astron.  The  change  in  the  direction  of  a  ray  of  light, 
and  hence  in  the  apparent  position  of  a  heavenly  body  from 
which  it  emanates,  due  to  its  passage  through  the  earth’s 
atmosphere  ;  —  distinguished  as  atmospheric  refraction , 
or  astronomical  refraction.  Also,  correction  to  be  applied  on 
account  of  this,  to  the  apparent  position  of  a  heavenly  body. 


d  See  TERRESTRIAL  REFRACTION. 

2.  A  reduction,  as  in  a  bill.  Obs. 
re-trac'tlon-al  (-31),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  refraction, 
re-frac'tlon  1st,  n.  One  skilled  in  the  practical  application 
of  the  law 8  of  refraction,  esp.  to  the  determination  of 
errors  of  refraction  in  the  eye. 

re-frac'tive  (rS-fr£k'tTv),a.  [See  refract.]  Serving,  or 
having  power,  to  refract,  or  turn  from  a  direct  course ; 
pertaining  or  due  to  refraction.  —  re-frac'tivo-ness,  n. 
refractive  index.  Optics.  See  index  of  refraction.  —  r. 
system,  Optics ,  any  optical  system  in  which  lenses  instead 
of  mirrors  are  used  for  focusing  light,  forming  an  image, 
or  changing  the  path  of  a  beam  of  light  by  refraction; 
specif.,  a  mode  of  lighting  in  lighthouses  by  a  central 
lamp  surrounded  by  a  combination  of  lenses;  —  also  di¬ 
optric,  or  refracting,  system. 

re'frac  tlv'l  ty  (re/frSk-tTv'T-tT),  n.  [From  refractive.] 
Optics.  Refractive  power  ;  refractiveness.  It  is  equal  to  the 
difference  between  the  iudex  of  refraction  and  unity.  Spe¬ 
cific  refractivity  is  the  ratio  of  this  difference  to  the  density, 
re  frac^tom'e-ter  (-t5m'e-ter),  n.  [ refraction  -f-  -meter.'] 
Physics.  Any  of  various  instruments  used  for  measuring 
refraction,  as  the  interferometer,  reflectometer,  etc. 
re  frac-tom'e  try  (-trl),  n.  The  art  or  process  of  measur¬ 
ing  refraction  ;  the  use  of  the  refractometer.  —  re-frac'- 
to-met'rlc  (re-frXkrtfc-mgt'rTk),  a. 

re-frac'tor  (re-fr3k'ter),  n.  Anything  that  refracts; 

specif.,  Optics ,  a  refracting  telescope  (see  telescope). 
re  Irac'to  ry  (-to-rT  ;  see  note  below),  a.  [See  refract.] 

1.  Obstinate  ;  contumacious ;  stubborn  ;  unmanageable  ; 

as,  a  refractory  child  ;  a  refractory  beast ;  refractory  appe¬ 
tites.  Shak. 

2.  Able  to  resist ;  insusceptible,  as  to  disease. 

3.  Resisting  ordinary  treatment ;  difficult  to  fuse,  reduce, 
draw  out,  or  the  like  ;  as,  a  refractory  ore  or  metal. 

5^^*  Bailey  (1730)  accents  refractory.  Johnson  (1755)  ref¬ 
ractory,  Walker  (c.  1800)  and  later  ortnoepists  refractory. 
Syn.  —  Perverse,  contumacious,  unruly,  stubborn,  un¬ 
yielding,  ungovernable,  unmanageable.  See  obstinate. 

re  frac'to  ry,  n. ;  pi.  -ries  (-rTz).  1.  A  refractory  person. 

2-  Pottery.  A  piece  of  ware  covered  with  a  vaporable  flux 
and  placed  in  a  kiln  to  form  a  glaze  on  other  articles. 


re-frain'(r$-fran'),  v.  t.  ;  re-frained'  (-frand');  RR-frain'- 
ino.  [ME.  refreinen,  OF.  refrener,  F.  ref r frier ,  fr.  L.  re- 
frennrt ;  influenced  prob.  by  OF.  refraindre  to  restrain, 
moderate,  fr.  LL.  refrangere,  for  L.  refringere  to  break 
up,  break  (see  refract).  L.  refrenare  is  fr.  re-  back  -j- 
frenum  bridle  ;  cf.  f render e  to  gnash  the  teeth,  to  grind 
(cf.  grind,  t?.).]  1.  To  hold  back;  to  restrain;  to  check; 

to  put  a  restraint  upon  ;  to  curb  ;  govern.  Obs.  or  Archaic. 
His  reason  refraine.th  not  his  foul  delight  or  tulent.  Chaucer. 

Rtf  rain  thy  foot  from  their  path.  Prov.  l.  15 

2.  To  abstain  from  ,  to  give  up  ;  avoid  ;  shun.  Obs. 
re  frain',  v.  i.  To  keep  one’s  self  from  action  or  interfer¬ 
ence  ;  to  hold  aloof  ;  to  forbear  ;  abstain. 

Refrain  from  these  men,  and  let  them  alone.  Acts  v.  38. 
Syn.  —  Hold  back,  withhold,  forbear.  See  abstain. 
re  frain',  n.  [F.  refrain,  fr.  (assumed)  LL.  refrangere,  L. 
refringere,  lit.,  to  break  off  :  cf.  Pr.  refranh  a  refrain.  See 
refract,  refrain,  r.]  The  burden  of  a  song  ;  a  phrase  or 
verse  which  recurs  at  the  end  of  each  of  the  separate  stan¬ 
zas  or  divisions  of  a  poetic  composition.  Also,  the  musical 
setting  of  such  a  phrase  or  verse. 

re-lrain'ment  (-mgnt),  n.  Act  of  refraining  ;  abstinence, 
re-fran'gent  (re-fr&n'jent),  a.  [Cf.  refrangible,  and  L.  re- 
fringens,  p.  pr.  of  refringere  to  break.]  Refracting.  Rare. 
re-fran'gl  ble  (-fr5ii'jT-b’l),  a.  [re-  -j-  L.  frangere  to  break. 
Cf .  refract.]  Capable  of  being  refracted,  as  rays  of  light. 
—  re  fran  gl  bil'i-ty  (  bTl'T-tT),  re  fran'gi  ble  ness,  n. 
ref  re  na'tion  (rSf're-na'shun),  n.  [L.  rejrenatio.  See 
refrain,  v.  t.]  1.  Act  of  restraining  or  refraining.  Obs. 

2  Astrol.  The  failure  of  an  expected  planetary  aspect  to 
occur  because  one  of  the  planets  becomes  retrograde, 
re-freeh'  (rt-frSsh'),  V.  t.  ;  re-freshed'  (-fresht') ;  re¬ 
freshing.  [ME.  refreshen,  refreschen ,  OF.  refreschier, 
or  refreschir  (cf.  OF.  rafraischir ,  rafreschir,  F.  ra f rat- 
chi  r)  ;  re-  re-  -f-  fres  fresh,  F.frais.  See  fresh,  a.]  1.  To 
make  fresh,  as  by  wetting  or  cooling  ;  to  make  fresh  again 
or  fresher,  as  by  provision  of  a  new  supply ;  to  restore 
strength,  spirit,  animation,  or  the  like,  to  ;  to  relieve  from 
fatigue  or  depression  ;  to  enliven  anew  ;  to  reinvigorate  ; 
reanimate  ;  to  furnish  with  refreshment ;  as,  sleep  re¬ 
freshes  the  body  and  the  mind.  Chaucer. 

For  they  have  refreshed  my  spirit  and  yours.  1  Cor.  xvi.  IS. 
And  labor  shall  refresh  itself  with  hope.  Shak. 

2.  To  quicken  or  strengthen  (the  memory);  to  freshen 
the  memory  of  (a  person). 

3.  To  make  as  if  fresh  or  new ;  to  repair  ;  restore ;  re¬ 
new  ;  renovate  ;  brighten  up.  Obs.  or  R. 

The  rest  refresh  the  scaly  snakes  that  fold 

The  shield  of  Pallas,  and  renew  their  gold.  Dn/den. 

4.  To  make  (a surface)  fresh,  as  by  cutting  ;  specif.,  Med., 
to  make  raw  again  by  removing  the  epithelial  covering,  as 
the  edges  of  a  wound  in  order  to  hasten  the  healing  process. 
Syn.  —  Cool,  invigorate,  revive, renovate, recreate,  cheer. 

re  fresh',  v.  i.  1.  To  become  fresh  again  ;  to  revive. 

2.  To  give  or  supply  refreshment. 

3.  To  refresh  one’s  self ;  to  take  refreshment,  esp.  drink. 

4.  To  lay  in  fresh  provisions,  as  a  ship. 

re-fresh'er  (-er),  n.  1  One  that  refreshes;  specif.:  a  A 
refreshment;  esp.,  Colloq.,  a  drink,  b  A  reminder. 

2.  Laic.  An  extra  fee  paid  to  counsel  in  a  case  adjourned 
from  one  term  to  another  or  unusually  protracted. 

re-fresh'ful  (-fbol),  a.  Full  of  power  to  refresh  ;  refresh¬ 
ing.  — -  re-fresh'ful-ly,  adv. 

re-fresh'ment  (-m2nt),  n.  [OF.  refreschement.]  1.  Act 
of  refreshing,  or  state  of  being  refreshed  ;  restoration  of 
strength,  spirit,  vigor,  or  liveliness;  new  life  or  animation 
after  depression  ;  freshening  up  or  quickening. 

2  That  which  refreshes  ;  means  of  restoration  or  reanima¬ 
tion  ;  esp.  (chiefly  in  pi.),  an  article  of  food  or  drink. 

3.  pi.  Fresh  supplies,  as  of  provisions.  Obs. 
re-frig'er-ant  (re-frTj'er-<7nt),  a.  [L.  refrigerans ,  p.  pr.  of 

refrigrrare :  cf.  F.  rkfrigfrant.  See  refrigerate.]  Cool¬ 
ing  ;  allaying  heat  or  fever.  Bacon. 

re-frig'er-ant,  n.  That  which  makes  cool  or  cold,  as  a 
cold  drink  ;  specif.  :  a  A  medicine  or  an  application  for  al¬ 
laying  fever,  or  its  symptoms.  Also  fig.  “  A  refrigerant  to 
passion.”  Blair,  b  Any  substance,  as  ice,  liquid  air,  ammo¬ 
nia,  or  carbon  dioxide,  used  in  producing  low  temperatures, 
re-frig'er-ate  (-at),  v.  t.  ;  -at'ed  (-at'gd);  -AT'iNG(-at'Ing). 
[L.  refrigeratus ,  p.  p.  of  refrigerare ;  re-  re-  -f-  frig  er  arc 
to  make  cool,  fr.  frigus,  frigoris,  coolness.  See  frigid.] 
To  cause  to  become  cool ;  to  make  or  keep  cold  or  cool ; 
specif.,  to  freeze  or  chill  (food)  for  preservation, 
re-frig'er-ate,  v.  i.  To  become  cool  or  cold, 
re  frlg'er-at  lng  (-at'Tng),  p.  pr.  dr  vb.  n.  of  refrigerate. 
refrigerating  engine  or  machine,  Mach.,  a  refrigerator,  work¬ 
ing  in  a  reversed  heat-engine  cycle,  for  utilizing  mechani¬ 
cal  energy  to  extract  heat  from  a  substance  (see  Joule’s 
cycle).  In  a  common  type  ammonia  gas  is  compressed, 
and,  after  cooling,  is  allow  ed  to  expand,  thereby  becoming 
very  cold,  and  brine  circulating  through  it  in  pipes  is 
cooled  to  below  32°  F. 

re-frlg'er-a'tion  (-a'shun),  n.  [Cf.  F.  refrigeration,  L.  re- 
frigeratio.]  1.  Act  or  process  of  refrigerating,  or  state  of 
being  refrigerated  ;  a  cooling  or  becoming  cold.  Besides 
cooling  with  water  or  ice,  there  are  other  methods,  as  the 
dissolving  of  certain  salts  in  water,  evaporation  of  a  vola¬ 
tile  liquid,  or  expansion  of  a  compressed  gas. 

2.  Reduction  of  heat;  specif.,  Med.,  a  lowering  of  the 
temperature  of  the  body  for  therapeutic  purposes,  as  by 
immersion  in  a  cold  bath.  Obs.  exc.  Med. 
re-frig'er-a-tive  (re-frTj'er-a-tTv),  a.  [Cf.  F.  rkfrigfra- 


re-form'er.  re-form'er,  n.  One 

who  forme  again, 
re-form'er-eee.  n.  See  ess. 
re  form'lng  ly,  adv.  of  reform- 
ing,  p.  pr. 

re^for'mu  late,  r.  (.  Vi  ,  re-for- 
mula'tion.  n..  re  for  ti  fl-ca' 
tlen.  re-for'ti  fv,  r.  t.  See 
re-,  2. 

rewound',  v.  t.  To  found,  or  es- 
tabliah,  again.  feast,  again.) 
re-found',  t*.  t.  To  found,  or| 
re  found',  r.  t.  [See  refund  to 
pour  back.]  To  refund;  restore; 
redress ;  to  place  for  redress. 
Obs.  Scot.  [find,  v.  /.) 

re  found',  ;>ref.  Sc  p.  p.  of  re-| 
re  foun-da'tion.  n.  See  re-,  2. 
re-found'er,  n.  One  who  re¬ 
founds. 

refourme.  4  reform. 
refoue.  4  refuse,  refusal, 
re-fract'.o.  Refracted.  Rare. 
re-fract'a-ble,  a.  See  -able. 


ref'rac-ta-ry,  a  Sc  n.  [L.  refrac- 
tarius  :  cf.  F.  refract  a  ire.]  Re-  j 
fractory .  —  ref'rac-ta-ri-ly,  adv. 

—  ref'rac-ta-ri-neee,  n.  All  Obs. 
re-frac'tile  (rf-frftk'tTl ),  a  Re¬ 
fracting.  Rare-  —  re'frac-tll'l 
ty  (re'lrftk-tll'T-tT),  n.  Rare. 
refraction  circle.  Optics.  An 
instrument  with  a  graduated 
circle  to  measure  refraction, 
re-frac'to-ri-ly  (rf-frak‘'t6-rY- 

0),  adv.  of  REFRACTORY. 

re  frac'to  ri  ness .  n.  See  -ness. 
re  frac-to'rt-ouB,  a.  Refractory. 
Rare. 

re-frac'ture.  r.  t.  Surg.  To 
break  airain,  as  a  bone  badly  set. 

—  re-frac'ture.  n. 
ref'ra-ga-ble  (ref'rd-gd-b’l),  a. 
[LL.  re/'ragahilis,  fr.  L.  refra- 
gari  to  oppose.]  That  mav  he 
controverted.— ref  ra  ga  bll'l-ty 
(-bYl'T-tf),  n.  —  rer  ra  ga-ble- 
neBB,  n.  All  Rare. 


ref'ra-gate,  v.  t.  8r  ?.  |  L  refra- 

gatvs ,  p.  p.  of  refragari.  ]  To 
oppose  ;  gainsay.  Obs. 
re-fraln'.  v.  i.  To  sing  a  re¬ 
frain.  Obs.  [renation.  Obs.  | 
ref  rai-na'tlon.  «.  Astrol.  Kef-| 
re-frain'er./i.  One  who  refrains, 
refralte  kef  ret. 
re-frame'.  »•.  t.  See  re-.  2. 
ref  ra-na'tlon  (rSf'rd-na'shwn), 
n.  Astrol.  Refrenation.  Obs. 
refrane.  +  refrain. 
refrane.  ».  Restraint.  Obs.  Sent. 
re-fraught',  v.  t.  To  reload  with 
freight.  Obs.—p.a.  Reladen. 
Obs.  [To  question.  Obs.  I 

re  frayne',  v.  t.  [re-  +  frayn.  1 1 
re-freeze',  v.  t.  Sc  i.  See  re-.  2. 
refreid.  v.  t.  Sc  i.  [OF.  refrex- 
\  dter,  also  refroidier.)  To  make, 
or  become,  cold.  Obs. 
refr eigne,  refreine.  f  refrain, 
i  refreit  +  refreid,  refret. 

I  refrene.  +  refrain. 


re-fren'zy.  v.  t.  See  re-,  2. 

||  re-fres'eo ( ra-frC's'kfi),  „.  [ Sp.  J 
A  refreshment,  ns  food  ;  esp.,  a 
cooling  drink.  Sp.  Amer. 
re  fresh',  n.  Act  of  refreshing; 
refreshment  Obs.  or  Colloq. 
re  fresh 'en.  v.  t.  See  re-,  2. 
Rare  —  re-fresh'en-er.  n.  Rare. 
re- fresh' ing.  p.  pr  ^  vb.  n.  of 
refr esh  .— re  fresh'ing-ly,rt(/r. 
—  re-fresh'ing-ness.  n. 
Refreshment  Sunday  Reel. 
The  fourth  Sunday  in  Lent  ; 
Mid-lent  Sunday  ;  —  prob.  so 
called  because  the  gospel  for 
the  day  relates  the  miracle  of 
feeding  the  five  thousand  ( John 
vi.  1-14). 

re  fresht'.  Refreshed.  Ref.  Sp. 
re  fret',  »?.  [OF.  refret.  L.  rc- 
fractus,  p.  p.  See  refrain, 
refract  ]  A  refrain.  Obs. 
refreyd.  i*  refreid. 
ref'ri-cate.  v.  t.  [L.  refrxeatus, 


tif .]  Tending  to  cool ;  cooling;  allaying  heat.—  n.  Med. 
A  refrigerant.  Obs.  or  R. 

re-frig'er-a'tor  (re-frTj'er-a'ter),  n.  That  w'hich  refriger¬ 
ates  or  makes  cold  ;  that  which  keeps  cool.  Specif. :  a  A 
box  or  room  for  keeping  food  or  other  articles  cool,  usu¬ 
ally  by  means  of  ice.  b  An  apparatus  for  rapidly  cooling 
heated  liquids  or  vapors,  connected  with  a  still,  etc. 
refrigerator  car.  Railroads.  A  freight  car  constructed  and 
usedas  a  refrigerator  in  transportation  of  fresh  meats,  etc. 
re  !rig'er-a-to  ry  (-ri-t$-rl),  a.  [L.  rejrigeratorius.]  Re- 
frigerative  ;  cooling. 

re-frig'er-a-to-ry,  n.  ;  pi.  -RIES  (-rTz).  [Cf.  F.  rkjrigira- 
toireT]  That  which  refrigerates  or  cools.  Specif.  :  a  In 
distillation,  a  vessel  filled  with  cold  water,  surrounding  tlie 
worm,  the  vapor  in  which  is  thereby  condensed,  b  The 
chamber,  or  tank,  in  which  ice  is  formed,  in  an  ice  machine. 
C  A  place  of  cooling  or  getting  cooled.  Obs.  Gayton. 
re  frin'gen-cy  (re-frln'jcn-sT),  n.  Refractivity. 
re  frin'gent  (re-frTn'j?nt),  a.  [L.  refringens,  p.  pr.  of  re¬ 
fringere.  See  refract.]  Refractive;  refracting.  Nichol . 
rel'uge  (rgf'uj),  n.  [F.  refuge,  L.  refugium  ;  re-  -f  fvgere 
to  flee.  See  fugitive.]  1.  Shelter  or  protection  from 
danger  or  distress  ;  as  *to  seek  refuge  in  flight. 

We  might  have  a  strong  coneolation,  who  have  fled  for  refuge 
to  lay  hold  upon  the  hope  set  before  us.  Heb.  vi.  18. 

2  That  which,  or  one  who,  shelters  or  protects  from  dan¬ 
ger,  distress,  or  calamity,  as  a  house  for  reception  of  home¬ 
less  persons ;  a  stronghold  which  protects  by  its  strength, 
or  a  sanctuary  which  secures  safety  by  its  sacredness  ;  an 
asylum  ;  a  place  inaccessible  to  an  enemy. 

The  high  hills  are  a  refuge  for  the  wild  goats.  Ps.  civ.  18. 

3.  An  expedient,  device,  or  contrivance,  to  secure  shelter, 
safety,  or  avoidance  of  some  evil ;  a  resource.  Obs.  Shak. 

4.  Something  adopted  or  invented  to  save  one’s  self  from 
harm  or  trouble,  as  an  excuse  or  plea. 

Patriotism  is  the  last  refuge  of  a  scoundrel.  Johnson. 
Syn.  —  Shelter,  asylum,  retreat,  covert, 
rel'uge  (rSf'uj),  v.  t.  d-  i.  To  give  or  take  refuge  ;  to 
shelter  ;  to  protect  or  seek  protection.  Obs.  or  R. 
ref'U-gee'  (rgf'ti-je'),  n.  [F  refngiS,  fr.  se  rS/ugier  to  take 
refuge.  See  refuge,  n.]  1.  One  who  flees  to  a  place  of 

safety  ;  rarely,  a  fugitive,  as  from  justice. 

2.  Esp.,  one  who  flees  to  a  foreign  power  or  country  for 
safety  ;  as,  the  French  refugees  after  the  revocation  (1C85) 
of  the  edict  of  Nantes. 

3.  U.  S.  Mist.  =  cowboy,  3. 

re-ful'gence  (re-fQl'jcns)  )  n.  [L.  refulgentia.  See  re- 
re  ful'gen-cy  (-jgn-sT)  )  fulgent.]  Quality  of  being 
refulgent ;  brilliancy  ;  splendor  ;  radiance, 
re-lul'gent  (-jent),  a.  [L.  refulgens,  p.  pr.  of  refulgere  to 
flash  back,  to  shine  bright ;  re-  re-  J'ulge re  to  shine.  See 
fulgent.]  Casting  a  bright  light;  radiant;  brilliant; 
resplendent;  shining;  splendid;  as,  refulgent  beams.  — 
re-ful'gent-ly,  adv.  —  re  ful'gent-ness,  n. 
re  fund'  (re-fund'),  v.  t.  [re-  -f-  fund.]  To  fund  again  or 
anew  ;  to  replace  (a  fund  or  loan)  by  a  new  fund, 
re  fund' (re-fQnd'),  v.  t.  ;  re-fund'ed;  re-fund'ing.  [L. 
refundere  ;  re-  re-  -f-  fundere  to  pour  :  cf.  F.  refondre,  re- 
fonder.  See  found  to  cast ;  cf.  refound  to  cast  again,  re¬ 
fuse  to  deny.]  1.  To  pour  back.  Obs. 

Were  the  humors  of  the  eye  tinctured  with  any  color,  they 
would  refund  that  color  upon  the  object.  Ray. 

2.  To  give  back  ;  to  repay  ;  restore. 

A  governor,  that  had  pillaged  the  people,  was  .  .  .  sentenced 
to  refund  what  he  had  wrongfully  taken.  L' Estrange. 

3.  To  supply  again  with  funds  ;  to  reimburse, 
re  fund',  V.  i.  To  make  repayment. 

re  fund',  n.  Act  of  refunding,  or  that  w  hich  is  refunded, 
re-fus'a-ble  (r£-fuz'd-b’l),  a.  [Cf.  F.  refutable.  See  re¬ 
fuse.]  Capable  of  being  refused  ;  admitting  of  refusal ; 
Obs.,  meriting  refusal  or  rejection, 
re  fus'al  (-31),  n.  1.  Act  of  refusing  ;  denial  of  anything 
demanded,  solicited,  or  offered  for  acceptance;  as,  a  re¬ 
fusal  of  an  invitation  or  a  nomination. 

2.  Specif.  :  Card  Playing.  In  gcartg,  a  refusing  by  the 
dealer  to  allow  a  discard  and  the  drawing  of  cards. 

3.  The  opportunity  or  right  of  refusing  or  taking  before 
others ;  the  choice  of  refusing  or  taking,  esp.  as  to  a  pur¬ 
chase  ;  as,  to  give  one  the  refusal  of  a  house. 

4.  Engin.  Stoppage  of  a  bolt,  pile,  etc.,  due  to  the  resist¬ 
ance  being  greater  than  the  driving  force  ;  the  point  of 
stoppage ;  also,  the  distance  a  pile  sinks  under  a  single 
blow  as  indicating  a  maximum  resistance  ;  also,  the  total 
distance  it  sinks  under  a  volley  of  blows. 

5.  That  which  is  refused  or  rejected. 

re-fuse'  (re-fuz'),  v.  t. ;  re-fused'  (-fuzd') ;  re-fus'ing 
(-fuz'Tng).  [F.  refuser,  fr.  (assumed)  LL.  refusare  tore- 
fuse,  v.  freq.  of  L.  refundere  to  pour  back,  give  back,  fling 
back.  See  refund  to  repay,  fuse  to  melt.]  1.  To  keep 
free  from  ;  to  avoid  ;  to  shun.  Obs. 

2.  To  decline  to  accept ;  to  reject ;  specif.,  to  decline  to 
have  as  wife  or  (now  almost  exclusively)  as  husband. 

The  cunning  workman  never  doth  refuse 
The  meanest  tool  that  he  may  chance  to  use.  Herbert. 
3-  To  decline  to  submit  to  or  undergo;  to  decline  to  do, 
give,  or  grant ;  to  deny  ;  with  following  infinitive  or  ger¬ 
und,  to  decline  ;  as,  he  refused  to  help  his  friend ;  to  re¬ 
fuse  one  permission  ;  to  refuse  aid  to  one. 

That  never  yet  refused  your  hest.  Chaucer. 

4.  Specif. :  a  To  decline  to  jump  or  leap  over,  as  a  fence 
or  ditch  ;  —  said  of  a  horse,  b  Card  Playing.  To  fail  to 
follow  suit  to  (the  suit  led)  because  out  of  it. 


j  p  p.  of  refncare.\  To  rub  open 
|  again.  Obs. 

re-frig'er  ate.  a.  Refrigerated. 

Obs.  (tr  Rare. 

ref  ri-ge'r i-um,  n .  [L.l  Obs. 

1.  Cooling  refreshment  (for  lost 
soul 8)  ;  a  prayer  or  hymn  inter 
ceding  for  such  respite. 

2.  A  cooling  place  (lor  souls  ar¬ 
riving  in  Paradisei. 

re  frig'er-y  (r?-frtj'5r-t),  w. 
|  L.  refngerium.)  Cooling  (from 
the  heat  of  torment).  Obs. 
re-frig'i-fy  ( -Y-fT ),  v.  t.  Ire-  + 
L.  frigi inis  cold  4-  -ft!  l  To 
make  cold  again.  Obs. 
re-fringe',  r.  t.  [L.  refringere. 
See  refract.]  To  infringe  up¬ 
on:  drive  back  ;  refract.  Obs. 
re  froid',  v.  t.  [OF.  refroidier. 
Cf.  refreid.)  To  cool.  Obs. 
re-front',  v.  t.,  re-fms'trate. 
v.  t.  See  re-,2. 

reft  (reft).  Var.  of  rift,  a  cleft. 


reft,  p.  a.  [See  reav e  to  hurst. J 
Cleft.  [reft,  f 

reft.  pret.  (c  p.  p.  of  reave.  Be-| 
reft'er.  Obs  or  dial.  Eng.  var. 
of  rafter.  [Refuge.  Obs. I 

refu. n.  [OF.r</wi,  L.  refugium. ]\ 
refuce.  +  refuse. 
re-fu'el,  v  t.  See  re-,  2. 
ref'uge  Obs.  or  dial.  Eng  var. 
of  refuse.  (refugee.  /?. | 
ref'u-gee',  v.  i.  To  become  a  I 
refu  gee'lsm  (rPf  fl-je'Yz’m).  w. 
State  of  being  a  refugee.  Rare. 
ref  u-gee'ihlp.  w.  See -ship. 
refugy.  n.  [L.  refugium.]  Ref¬ 
uge.  Obs. 

refuiB.  +  refuse. 
refuit.  -f  refute,  refuge, 
re  fnnd'er.  n.  One  who  refunds 
re-fund'ment,  n.  See  ment. 
re-fur'bish.  r.  t..  re  fur'blsh- 
ment.  n.,  re-fur'nlsh.  re- 

fur'niBh-ment,  n.  See  re-,  2. 
refua.  +  refuse. 


al©,  senate,  c&re,  ftm,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofa ;  eve,  $vent,  3nd,  recent,  maker;  ice,  ill,  old,  6bey,  orb,  6dd,  s&ft,  connect ;  use,  unite,  firn,  dp,  circus,  menu ; 

II  Foreign  Word.  4  Obsolete  Variant  of.  +  combined  with.  =  equals. 
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6.  To  renounce ;  to  give  up;  to  abandon  ;  to  cast  off ;  to 
decline  to  bear.  44  Refuse  thy  name.”  Shah. 

6.  To  put,  thrust,  or  drive,  away  ;  to  expel.  Obs. 

7  Mil.  To  throw  or  bend  back,  or  cause  to  keep  back  (as 
the  center,  a  wing,  or  a  flank),  out  of  the  regular  align¬ 
ment,  and  usually  at  au  angle  to  it,  when  about  to  engage  ; 
as,  the  right  was  refused  along  a  crossroad. 

8-  To  deny  (one)  permission  (to);  to  prevent  (from).  Obs. 

Syn.  —  See  decline. 

to  refuse  stays,  Naut .,  to  miss  stays. 

re-iUBo'  (re-fuz'),  v.  i.  1.  To  decline  to  accept;  to  withhold 
compliance  or  permission  ;  to  make  a  refusal,  as  in  6cart«L 
If  ye  refuse,  .  .  ye  shall  be  devoured  with  the  eword.  Is  i.  20. 

2  Specif.  :  a  To  decline  to  jump  ;  —  said  of  a  horse,  b 
Engin.  To  exhibit  refusal  ;  —  said  of  a  pile, 
ref 'use  (r6f'us),  a.  [ME.  ref  us,  perh.  fr.  F.  refusS,  p.  p., 
refused  ;  but  later  influenced  by  refuse  worthless  matter.] 
Refused  ;  rejected  ;  thrown  aside  or  left  as  worthless  or  of 
no  value  ;  worthless  ;  useless. 

Every  thing  that  was. .  .refuse,  that  they  destroyed.  1  Sam.xv.  9. 
rel'use,  n.  [ME.  refuse ,  refuce ,  prob.  fr.  F.  refus  refusal, 
also,  that  which  is  refused.  See  refuse  to  deny.]  That 
which  is  refused  or  rejected  as  useless  ;  worthless  matter  ;  I 
rubbish;  scum;  dregs,  leavings,  etc.  In  America  the 
term  refuse ,  with  reference  to  the  waste  of  municipalities, 
is  usually  used  to  include  practically  all  wastes  except 
garbage  and  ashes;  in  England,  all  wastes  except  sewage. 
Syn.  —  Dregs,  sediment,  scum,  dross,  rubbish, 
re-fus'er  (re-fuz'er),  n.  One  that  refuses,  as  a  horse  that 
will  not  jump_a  fence,  etc.  ;  esp.,  a  recusant, 
re-fut'al  (re-tut'al),  n.  Act  of  refuting  ;  refutation, 
ref  U-ta'tion(rSf/u-ta'shwn),n.  [L.  refutatio:  cf.  F.  refu¬ 
tation.]  Act  of  refuting  ;  disproof  ;  proof  of  falsehood  or 
error  ;  overthrowing  by  argument  or  proof  ;  confutation. 

Some  of  his  blunders  seem  rather  to  deserve  a  flogging  than  a 
refutation.  Macaulay. 

ref'u  ta-tive  (rSf'6-ta-tYv),  a.  Tending  to  refute  ;  pert,  to 
refutation  ;  refutatory. 

re  fute'  (re-fut'),  v.  t. ;  -fut'ed  (-fut'Sd)  ;  -fut'ino  (-fut'- 
Tng).  [L.  reful are  to  repel,  refute ;  cf.  F.  refuler.  Cf. 
confute.]  To  disprove  and  overthrow  by  argument,  evi¬ 
dence,  or  proof ;  to  prove  to  be  false  or  erroneous;  to  con¬ 
fute  ;  as,  to  refute  arguments,  testimony,  or,  less  often,  a 
person. 


Syn.  —  Disprove,  overthrow,  confute.  See  dent. 
re-gain'  (re-gan'),  v.  t.  ;  re-gained'  (-gand')  ;  re-gain'ing. 
[re-  -f-  gain:  cf.  F.  regagner.]  1.  To  gain  anew  ;  to  get 
again  ;  to  recover  ;  as,  to  regain  health. 

2-  To  get  back  to  ;  to  reach  again  ;  as,  to  regain  the  shore. 
Syn.  —  Recover,  reobtain,  repossess,  retrieve, 
re'gal  (re'gal),  a.  [L.  regalis ,  fr.  rex ,  regis,  a  king  :  cf.  F. 
rtgal.  See  royal  ;  cf.  rajah,  realm,  regalia.]  Of,  per¬ 
taining  to,  suitable  to,  characteristic  of,  or  like,  a  king; 
hence,  stately,  splendid,  etc.  44  The  regal  title.”  Shak. 
Syn.  — Roval.  See  king-ly. 

regal  fern,  the  royal  fern.— r.  moth,  a  large  handsome  Ameri¬ 
can  moth  ( Cithero- 
nia  regalis).  Its 
fore  wings  are  ol¬ 
ive.  spotted  with 
yellow  and  heav¬ 
ily  veined  with 
red,  and  the  hind 
wings  are  orange- 
red  spotted  with 
yellow.  Its  larva, 
the  hickory  horned 
devil ,  feeds  on  wal¬ 
nut,  sycamore,  and 
other  trees,  and  is 
armed  writh  several  long 
curved  spiny  horns.  —  r. wa¬ 
ter,  aqua  regia.  Obs. 
re'gal,  n.  Obs.  1.  Regal¬ 
ity  ;  royalty;  a  royal  person. 

2.  A  thing  pertaining  to  roy¬ 
alty  ;  specif .  :  a  A  royal 
jewel ;  as,  the  regal  of 
France;  a  precious  stone; 
also,  the  Scottish  corona¬ 
tion  chair,  b  A  regal 
privilege  ;  pi.,  regalia. 

C  A  chalice  used  at  Eng¬ 
lish  coronations  in  the 
Communion. 

re'gal,  n.  [F.  regale;  Regal  Moth  a  Adult  (1);  b  Lar- 
ong.  uncert.]  Music.  va(j). 

A  small  portable  organ,  with  reed  pipes,  and  keys  played 
with  one  hand,  the  bellows  being  worked  with  the  other, 
—  used  in  the  16th  and  17th  centuries.  A  single  regal  had 
one  pipe,  a  double  regal  two,  to  each  note.  The  instrument 
sometimes  had  folding  covers  like  a  book, 
re  gale'  (re-gal'),  v.  1. ;  re-galed'  (-gald') ;  re-gal'ing 
(-gal'Tng).  [F.  regaler :  cf.  Sp.  regular  to  regale,  to  caress, 
to  melt,  It.  regalare  to  give,  to  squander  ;  orig.  uncert. 
Cf.  regale,  n.]  To  entertain  or  feast  in  a  superior  or 
sumptuous  manner  ;  to  entertain  with  something  that  de¬ 
lights  ;  to  gratify  ;  to  refresh  ;  to  affect  pleasurably  ;  as, 
to  regale  the  taste,  the  eye,  or  the  ear. 
re-gale',  v.  i.  To  feast ;  to  fare  sumptuously, 
re  gale',  n.  [F.  rdgai,  earlier  regale,  riyal'e  ;  cf.  Sp.  re- 
galo,  It.  regal o  a  gift.  See  regale,  v.  t.]  1.  A  choice 

or  sumptuous  repast  ;  a  banquet.  Johnson. 

2.  A  choice  or  delicate  dish  or  article  of  food. 

3.  Regalement. 

re-ga'le  (re-ga'le),  n.  [LL.  regale,  pi  regalia,  fr.  L.  re¬ 
galis :  cf.  F.  rdgale.  See  regal,  a.]  1.  A  prerogative  of 

royalty ;  —  usually  in  pi.,  regalia  (which  see). 

2.  (The  earliest  use  in  English.)  Specif.,  Eccl.  Hist.,  the 


right  or  prerogative  of  enjoying  the  revenues  of  vacant 
sees  and  abbacies  and  of  presenting  to  benefices  dependent 
on  them  possessed  by  the  kings  of  France, 
re-gale'ment  (re-gal'mgnt),  n.  Act  of  regaling  ;  anything 
which  regales  ;  entertainment ;  refreshment, 
re  ga'ii-a  (re-ga'IY-d ;  Sp.  ra'ga-le'a),  n.  [Sp.  regalia,  lit., 
royal  prerogative.]  A  kind  of  cigar  of  large  size  and  supe¬ 
rior  quality ,  also,  the  size  in  which  such  cigars  are  classed, 
re-ga'ii-a,  n.  pi.  [L.,  neut.  pi.  of  regalis  regal.  See  re¬ 
gal,  a.]  1.  The  rights  and  prerogatives  of  a  king,  or  the 

properties  or  revenues  which  are  the  subjects  of  these. 
Regalia  have  been  clusBified  as  f|  re-ga'll-a  ma-jo'ra,  including 
the  roval  character  and  authority,  and  such  rights  as  the  use  of 
the  seashore  for  purposes  of  navigation  and  fishing  (now  consid¬ 
ered  as  hehl  in  trust  for  the  public)  ;  and  |j  re  ga'ii-a  mi-no'ra, 
or  those  pertaining  to  the  royal  revenue,  such  as  sulmon  fishings 
>  anous  royal  rights  have  retained  the  name  regalia,  or  regalities, 
after  being  conveyed  away  by  royal  grant 

2.  The  emblems,  symbols,  or  paraphernalia,  of  royalty, 
such  as  the  crown,  scepter,  ensigns,  etc. 

3.  Hence,  decorations  or  insignia  of  au  office  or  order,  as 
of  Freemasons,  Odd  Fellows,  etc. 

re-ga'li-an  (-on),  a.  Pertaining  to,  or  of  the  nature  of,  re¬ 
galia,  or  royal  prerogatives  ;  regal.  Hallam. 

re-gal'i-ty  (re-gSl'Y-tY),  n.  ;  pi.  -ties  (-tTz).  [LL.  regali- 
tas,  fr.  L.  regalis  regal,  royal  :  cf.  OF.  regalite.  See  re¬ 
gal,  a.  ;  cf.  royalty.]  1.  Royalty  ;  sovereignty  ;  sover¬ 
eign  right  or  privilege  ;  sovereign  jurisdiction  ;  pi.,  regalia. 

[Passion]  robs  reason  of  her  due  regalitie.  Spenser. 

2.  Eng.  Sc  Scots  Law.  Royal  or  sovereign  jurisdiction  in 
the  hands  of  a  subject  by  virtue  of  a  grant  from  the  crown. 
Such  rights  early  became  obsolete  in  England,  and  in  Scot¬ 
land  were  abolished  by  Act  20  Geo.  II.,  c.  43. 

3.  A  country  or  territory  subject  to  royal  jurisdiction,  or 
to  such  jurisdiction  in  the  hands  of  a  subject. 

II  re-ga'lO  (ra-ga'lo  ;  re-ga'lo),  n.  [Sp.  See  regale,  v.  /.] 
A  gift  or  present,  esp.  of  superior  food  or  drink  ;  a  deli¬ 
cacy  or  dainty  ;  a  banquet ;  a  regale.  Obs.  or  R. 
re  gard'  (regard'),  v.  l. ;  re-gard'ed  ;  re-gard'ing.  [F. 
regarder ;  re -  re-  -j-  garder  to  guard,  heed,  keep.  See 
guard;  cf.  reward.]  1.  To  keep  in  view  ;  to  behold  ;  to 
look  at ;  to  view  ;  to  gaze  upon. 

Your  niece  regards  me  with  an  eye  of  favor.  Shak. 
2.  Hence,  to  look  or  front  toward  ;  to  face.  Obs. 

It  is  a  peninsula  which  regardefh  the  mainland.  Sandys 

3  To  look  closely  at ;  to  observe  attentively  ;  to  pay  atten¬ 
tion  to  ;  to  notice  or  remark  particularly. 

If  much  you  note  him. 

You  offend  him  ;  .  feed,  and  regard  him  not.  Shak. 

4.  To  look  after ;  to  take  care  of  or  for.  Obs. 

5.  To  take  into  consideration  or  account  ;  to  take  account 

of ;  to  consider.  44  Neither  regarding  that  she  is  my  child, 
nor  fearing  me  as  if  I  were  her  father.”  Shak. 

6  To  treat  (a  thing)  as  something  of  peculiar  value,  sanc¬ 
tity,  or  the  like  ;  to  value  ;  to  esteem.  Obs. 

7-  To  hold  (one)  in  high  esteem  ;  to  esteem  ;  to  care  for. 

8  To  have  care  for  ;  to  heed  in  conduct  or  practice  ;  to 
obey  (laws);  to  have  respect  for  (a  person) ;  to  respect ;  to 
listen  to ;  lit.  or  fig.,  to  show  respect  or  consideration  for. 
Here ’s  Beaufort,  that  regards  nor  God  nor  king.  Shale- 

9.  To  look  upon,  as  in  a  certain  relation  ;  to  hold  ;  consider; 
as,  to  regard  fasting  as  a  duty  ;  to  regard  one  as  a  friend. 

10.  To  look  upon  ;  to  consider  and  treat ;  as,  to  regard 
one  with  favor  or  dislike. 

11.  To  have  relation  to,  as  bearing  upon  ;  to  respect ;  to 
relate  to  ;  to  concern  ;  to  touch  ;  as,  an  argument  does  not 
regard  the  question  ;  I  agree  with  you  as  regards  this. 
Syn.  —  Observe,  remark,  mind  ;  estimate  See  esteem. 

re  gard',  v.  i.  1.  To  look  attentively ;  to  gaze ;  also,  to 
pay  attention  ;  to  heed. 

2.  Obs.  a  To  consider  ;  deliberate  ;  also,  to  have  consider¬ 
ation  or  reference  (to),  b  To  take  heed  or  pains  ;  to  care. 

3.  To  look  ;  seem;  appear.  Rare. 

re  gard',  n.  [F.  regard ,  OF.  reg(u)art.  See  regard,  v.  /.] 

1.  Aspect;  appearance;  look;  air.  Obs.  or  R. 

2.  A  look  ;  glance  ;  gaze. 

But  her,  with  stern  regard,  he  thus  repelled  Milton 

3.  Something  seen  ;  a  prospect.  Obs.  *£•  R. 

4  0.  Eng.  Law.  Inspection  of  a  forest  by  officials  to  learn 
if  any  trespasses  have  been  committed  ;  the  right  or  office 
of  such  inspection  ;  also,  a  district  under  the  jurisdiction 
of  such  an  official  (called  a  regarder). 

5-  Respect;  relation;  particular;  Obs.,  reference. 

Persuade  them  to  pursue  and  persevere  in  virtue,  with  regard 
to  themselves  ;  in  justice  and  goodness  with  regard  to  their 
neighbors ;  and  piety  toward  God.  ‘  1.  Watts 

6.  Estimation;  esteem;  repute;  account;  value;  worth. 

Obs.  44  Reasons  full  of  good  regard .”  Shak. 

.A  man  of  meanest  regard  amongst  them.  Spenser. 

7.  Attention  of  the  mind  with  a  feeling  of  interest;  con¬ 
sideration  ;  heed  ;  care ;  interest ;  concern  ;  attention  or 
respect  as  showro  in  action  or  conduct. 

8.  That  which  is  considered  as  a  ground  of  action  or  opin¬ 
ion  ;  a  consideration  or  motive. 

9.  Respect ;  esteem  ;  reverence  ;  affection  ;  also,  Obs.,  an 
evidence  or  indication  of  affection  or  kindly  feeling  ;  as,  to 
have  a  high  regard  for  a  person  ;  — often  in  the  pi.,  in  ex¬ 
pressions  intended  to  convey  such  feeling  in  letters  ;  as, 
my  best  regards  to  your  brother. 

Syn.  —  Notice,  observance,  heed,  care,  concern  ;  respect, 
consideration,  estimation,  esteem,  attachment,  reverence, 
at  or  In  regard,  comparatively  ;  relatively.  Obs.  —  in  r.,  con¬ 
sidering  that ;  since  ;  because  ;  for.  Obs.  —  in  r.  of.  a  Also 
in  r.  to,  at  r.  of,  etc.  In  comparison  with.  Obs .  or  Archaic. 

44  Bodily  penance  is  but  short  and  little  at  regard  of  the 
pains  of  nell.”  Chaucer,  b  Also  in,  or  with,  r.  to.  With 
respect  or  relation  to  ;  as  to.  c  Also  for  the  r.  of.  On  ac¬ 
count  of ;  because  of.  Obs.  or  III  it. 

The  phrase  in  regard  o/’was  formerly  used  as  equivalent  in  | 


meaning  to  on  account  of,  but  in  modern  usage  is  often  improp¬ 
erly  substituted  for  in  respect  to,  or  in  rrganl  to.  (J.  /'.  Marsh. 

Change  was  thought  necessary  in  regard  of  the  injury  the 
church  did  receive  by  a  number  of  things  then  in  use.  Hooker. 

In  regard  of\t&  security,  it  hud  a  great  advantage  over  the  band- 
k0Jies  Dickens. 

a  Also  in  r.  to.  Out  of  consideration  or  respect  for.  Obs. 
re-gard'ant  (re-gar'dant),  a.  [F.  regardant ,  p.  pr.  of  re¬ 
garder.  See  regard,  v.  t. }  1.  0.  Eng.  Law.  Lit.,  regard¬ 
ing  ;  —  used  only  in  the  phrase  villein  (or  villain)  regard¬ 
ant  or  regardant  to  a  manor .  commonly  misunderstood  to 
imply  the  predial  dependence  of  a  column-,  as  distinguished  from 
a  nllem  ( or  villain)  m  gi-oss,  imply  ing  the  personal  dependence  of 
a  true  slave,  the  terms,  in  fact,  having  nothing  to  do  with  a  legal 
distinction  of  status  hut  relating  to  t lie  modes  of  proof  and  plead¬ 
ing  in  the  11th  century,  villein  in  gross  denoting  a  villein  with- 
out  further  qualification,  and  villein  regardant  to  a  manor  a  vil¬ 
lein  by  reference  to  a  manor.  Both  terms  may  apply  to  the  same 
person  from  different  points  of  view 

2.  Her.  Depicted  with  the  face  in  profile 
and  looking  backward  ;  —  said  of  an  animal. 

3.  Disposed  to  regard  ;  regarding  ;  observ¬ 
ant  ;  regardful ;  watchful. 

re-gard'ant,  n.  1.  One  who  regards  or  be¬ 
holds  ;  a  spectator.  Obs. 

2.  A  villein  regardant.  Obs.  or  Hist. 
re  gard'er  (r£-gar'd?r),  n.  [Cf .  OF.  regar- 
deor .]  1.  0.  Eng.  Law.  See  regard,  n .,  4.  Pa88ant  regard- 
2.  One  that  regards.  ant- 

re-gard'ful  (re-gard'fdbl),  a.  1  Heedful;  observant. 

2.  Full  or  expressive  of  regard  or  respect ;  respectful. 

3.  Meriting  regard  or  attention.  Obs. 

Syn.  —  Mindful,  heedful,  attentive,  observant. 

—  re-gard'ful  ly,  adr.  —  re  gard'iul-ness,  n. 
re-gard'ing,  prep.  Concerning  ;  respecting, 
re-gard'less,  a.  1.  Having  no  regard  ;  heedless  ;  care¬ 
less :  as,  regardless  of  life,  consequences,  dignity. 

2.  Not  regarded  ;  slighted  ;  not  meriting  regard. 

Syn.  -  Heedless,  negligent,  careless,  indifferent,  uncon¬ 
cerned,  inattentive,  unobservant,  neglectful, 
regardless  of,  without  taking  into  account;  sometimes, 
in  spite  of  ;  as,  regardless  of  his  faults,  I  like  him. 

—  re  gard'less  ly,  adv.  —  re-gard'less-ness,  n. 
re-gat'ta  (re-g5t'a),  n. ;  pi.  -TAS  (-az).  [It.  regatta ,  regain.'] 

Orig.,  a  gondola  race  in  Venice  ;  now,  a  rowing  or  sailing 
race,  or,  usually,  an  organized  series  of  such  races, 
re'ge-late  (re'je-lat ;  re'je-lat'),  v.  i.  Physics.  To  freeze 
together  again  ;  to  undergo  regelation,  as  ice. 
re  ge-la'tlon  (-la'shwn),  n.  [re-  -j-  L.  gelatio  a  freezing.] 
Physics.  The  act  or  process  of  freezing  anew,  or  together, 
of  two  pieces  of  ice.  Regelatiou  occurs  when  two  pieces  of 
ice  at  the  freezing  point  are  pressed  together.  The  phe¬ 
nomenon  may  occur  even  when  the  surroundings  are  above 
the  freezing  point.  The  usual  explanation  is  that  the  pres¬ 
sure  lowers  the  freezing  point  at  the  juncture,  so  that  wa¬ 
ter  is  formed,  which  tends  to  escape  and  thus  release  the 
pressure,  whereupon  the  remainder  of  the  water  layer 
freezes  again,  uniting  the  blocks.  The  formation  of  snow¬ 
balls,  snow  bridges,  and  glaciers  is  explained  on  the  same 
principle. 

re'gen-cy  (re'jen-sT),n.  ;  pi.  -cies  (-slz).  [Cf.  F.  regence , 
LL.  regentia.  See  regent,  a.]  1.  The  office  of  ruler; 

rule  ;  dominion  ;  government. 

2.  Esp.,  the  office,  jurisdiction,  or  dominion  of  a  regent 
or  vicarious  ruler,  or  of  a  body  of  regents  ;  deputed  or  vica¬ 
rious  government. 

3.  A  governing  body  (of  certain  cities  or  states).  Obs. 

4.  A  body  of  men  intrusted  with  vicarious  government; 
as,  a  regency  constituted  during  a  king's  minority. 

5.  A  meeting  of  the  members  of  a  regency.  Obs. 

6.  A  territory  governed  by  a  regent  or  regency. 

7.  The  period  during  which  a  regent  governs  ;  specif,: 
[usually  cap.]  a  F.  Hist.  The  period  (1715-23)  of  the  rule 
of  Philip,  Duke  of  Orleans,  regent  for  Louis  XV.  b  Eng. 
Hist.  The  period  (1811.-20)  of  the  rule  of  George,  Prince  of 
Wales  (afterwards  George  IV.),  regent  for  George  III. 

8.  The  position  or  function  of  a  university  regent, 
re-gen'er-a-cy  (re-j6n'er-d-sY),  n.  [See  regenerate.] 

State  of  being  regenerated.  Hammond. 

re-gen'er-ate  (-at),  a.  [L.  regeneratus,  p.  p.  of  regenerate 
to  regenerate  ;  re-  re-  -j-  generate  to  beget.  See  generate.] 

1.  Reborn;  formed  or  created  again.  Obs. 

2.  Theol.  Born  again;  having  undergone  regeneration; 
become  a  Christian  or  Christians. 

3.  Restored  ;  reformed  ;  renovated;  redeemed, 
re-gen'er-ate  (-at),  v.  t. ;  re-gen'er-at'ed  (-at'Sd) ;  re- 

gen'er-at'ing  (-at'Yng).  1.  Theol.  To  cause  to  be  spirit¬ 
ually  born  again  ;  to  subject  to  regeneration. 

2.  Hence,  to  make  a  radical  change  for  the  better  in  ;  to 
reform  completely  ;  as,  to  regenerate  society. 

3.  To  generate  or  produce  anew  ;  to  reproduce  ;  to  give 
new  life,  strength,  or  vigor  to  ,  to  re-create  ;  as,  to  regen¬ 
erate  a  storage  battery. 

4.  To  reorganize  or  reestablish  on  a  better  basis ;  as,  to  re¬ 
generate  a  country. 

re-gen'er-ate,  V.  i.  1.  To  form  again  ;  to  reform. 

2.  To  become  regenerate;  to  reform, 
re-gen  er-a'tion  (-a'slwn),  n.  [L.  regenerate :  cf.  F.  re¬ 
generation.]  1.  Act  of  regenerating,  or  state  of  being  re¬ 
generated  ;  re-creation  ;  fig.,  revival ;  reestablishment  on 
a  better  basis  ;  reformation. 

2.  Theol.  The  entering  into  a  new'  and  spiritual  life  ;  the 
new  birth  ;  the  being  born  again,  or  of  water  and  of  the 
Spirit,  requisite  for  entrance  into  the  kingdom  of  God  ;  the 
act  of  becoming,  or  of  being  made,  a  Christian  or  the  child 
of  God  ;  that  change  by  which  holy  affections  and  purposes 
arp  substituted  for  the  opposite  motives  in  the  heart. 

3.  Bol.  Sc  Zool.  a  The  reproduction  or  regrow  th  of  a  part 
which  has  been  lost  or  destroyed,  b  =  rejuvenescence,  2. 


re  fuse',  n.  [ME  refus,  F.  refus 
refusal.  The  accent  is  retained 
on  the  second  syllable  under  in¬ 
fluence  of  the  verb.  See  r  efuse, 
v  t.)  Refusal.  Obs.  or  Dial. 
re-fuse',  v.  t.  See  ke-.  2. 
re-fus'ing  (rf-fnz'Tng),  p.  pr  Sr 
vb.  n.  of  refuse.  —  re  fus'ing 
ly,  adv.  [re-,2. | 

re-fu'ston  (re-fn'zhtfn),  n.  See| 
re-fu'slon,  n.  [F.  rdfusinn  ;  cf. 
L.  refusio  an  overflowing,  resti¬ 
tution.]  Act  of  pouring  back  ; 
rein  fusion  ;  refundment.  Obs. 
re-fu'slve  (rP-fn'sTv),  n.  [Cf. 
refuse  to  deny.]  Rejective.  R. 
re-fut'a-ble  (rC-fnt'd-n’l  >,  a.  See 
-able.  —  re-fut'a-bll'l-ty  (-&- 


'T-tT),  n.  —  re  fut'a-bly.  adv 
tat 'a- to- ry  <  rP-t'Ot'd-t«>-rT).a 
refutatorius :  cf.  F.  rdfnta- 
•p.)  Refutntive.  [uge.  Obs.\ 
ite,//.  [OF.  reflate.]  Ref-| 
ite.  n.  Refutation.  Obs. 
tat'er  (rP-fnt'er),  n.  One 
t  refutes. 

uz'al.  Refusal.  Ref.  Sp, 
uze',  v.  Refuse.  Ref.  *Vp. 
rn.  i*  riven,  p.  p.  of  RIVE. 

+  RIDC.E. 

.  Var.  of  rig.  to  romp, 
j.,  or  reg.  Abbr.  Regent ; 
rina  (L.,  queen)  ;  Reginald  ; 
ister  ;  registered  ;  registrar  ; 
istrv  ;  regular  :  regularly. 
;aln'a-ble.  a.  See -able. 


|  re  gain'er.  n  One  who  regains 

’  re-gain 'ment.  n  See-MENT. 
re  'gal  (dial  re'g’l),  n.  A  chan¬ 
nel;  a  groove.  Obs.  or  Dml  Eng. 
reg'a-la'do,  a.  [Sp.  1  Luxuri¬ 
ous.  Ohs. 

regald.  +  riooald. 

Reg  a-lec'i-dae  (reg'd-lfs'Y-de), 
n.  pi.  [XL.,  fr.  Regalccus,  ge¬ 
neric  name,  fr.  L.  re.r,  t'egis, 
king  +  alec  fish  pickle,  taken  in 
sense  “  herring  a  transl.  of  the 
name  “king of  herrings. Zool. 
The  family  constituted  bv  the 
oarfishes,  ‘genus  Re-gal'e-cus 
(rP-gRl'5-kBs).  [regales.  I 

re-gal'er  (-gal'Pr),  n.  One  who| 
re-ga'll  a.  re-ga'11-o.  Erroneous 


for  regalo.  Ohs 
re'gaMauKre'gdl-Yz’m),  n.  Doc¬ 
trine  of  royal  supremacy,  esp. I 
in  church  affairs.  [galism.l 
re'gal  1st,  n.  A  supporter  of  re- 
re'gal-ize,  v.  t.  To  make  regal, 
re-gal  'lop,  v.  i.  See  re-,  2. 
re'gal-ly.  adv.  of  regal. 
re'gal-ness.  n.  See  -nrss. 
re'gal-ty,  n.  [Cf.  OF.  regalite.] 
Regality.  Ohs. 

re'gal-y.  n.  [Cf.  LL.  regalia. 
See  regal.]  Regality.  Obs. 
Re'gan  (re'gdn ).n.  In  Shake¬ 
speare’s  “  King  Lear,"  the  sec¬ 
ond  daughter  of  Lear.  See 
Lear,  Goneril. 
re'gar  Var.  of  recur. 


|  re-gard'.  +  reguard 

re-gard'a-ble,  a.  See -able. 
re-gard 'ance  (r?-gnr'ddns),  n 
A  regarding  ;  state  of  being  re- 
1  garded.  Rare. 

re-gard'an-cy,  n.  State  or  fact  of 
|  being  regardant.  Rare. 

re-gar'dive-ly,  adv.  Regard- 
,  fully.  Ohs.  jm*.| 

regard 'ship,  n.  Consideration.! 
re-gar'ment.  v.  t..  re-gar'nlsh. 
r.  t  .  re-gar'ri-Bon.  v  t.,  re- 
gath'er.  »\  t.  Sr  i.  See  re-,  2. 
Regatta  Day.  See  holiday,  3. 
re-gauge',  v.  t.  Sr  n.  See  re-,  2. 
regaute.  ^  rkoalty. 
regd  Abbr.  Registered, 
rege.  +  rage. 


Re'gel.  Var.  of  Rig f,l. 

Re'gem  (re'gtfm)  Rib. 
regement  -f  regiment. 

Re  gem -me 'lech  (re'g  S  m-m  €'- 
16k  ;  -niSl'Ck).  Rib- 
re'gence  (re'j^ns),  n.  [F.  rd- 
gmce.  ]  Regency.  Ohs. 
re  gen'der.  u .  f.  See  re-. 2.  Obs. 
re-gen 'er,  v.  t.  [OF  regene rer, 
F.  rdgdndrer,  L.  regenerare.] 
To  regender.  .Ohs. 
re  gen 'er-a-ble  ( rS-j? n  'Pr-a-b*l), 
a.  That  may  be  regenerated, 
re  gen'er-ant  (-rfnt),  a.  Regen¬ 
erating.  Rare.  —  re  gen 'er  ance 
(-dns).  n.  R.  [person.  Ofcs.j 
re  gen'er-ate,  n.  A  regenerate! 
re-gen 'er-ate-nesB,  n.  See -ness. 


food,  foot ;  out,  oil ;  chair  ;  go  ;  sing,  igk  ;  then,  thin ;  nature,  verdure  (250) ;  K  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144) ;  box  ;  yet ;  zh  =  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Guide. 
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4.  Physiol,  a  The  reproduction  or  renewal  of  tissues,  cells, 
etc.,  which  have  been  used  up  and  destroyed  by  the  ordi¬ 
nary  processes  of  life  ;  as,  the  continual  regeneration  of 
the  epithelial  cells  of  the  body,  or  the  regeneration  of  the 
contractile  substance  of  muscle,  b  The  union  of  parts 
which  have  been  severed,  so  that  they  become  anatomically 
and  physiologically  perfect ;  as,  the  regeneration  of  a  nerve. 
6-  Meek,  The  use,  by  special  devices,  of  heat  or  the  like 
which  would  ordinarily  be  lost.  See  regenerator. 
re-gen'er-a-tive  (re-jfiu'er-a-tlv),  a.  [Cf.  F.  rege  Herat  if.] 
Of,  pert,  to,  characterized  by,  or  using,  regeneration  ; 
tending  to  regenerate  ;  as,  regenerative  influences ;  -a  regen¬ 
erative  (or  Siemens)  furnace.  —  re-gen'er-a-tive-ly,  adv. 
re  gen'er  a  tor  (  a'ter),  n.  1.  One  that  regenerates. 

2.  Mech.  A  device  used  with  hot-air  engines,  gas-burning 
furnaces,  etc.,  in  which  the  incoming  air  or  gas  is  heated 
by  contact  with  masses  of  iron,  brick,  etc.,  previously 
heated  by  the  outgoing  hot  air  or  gas,  or  by  being  passed 
through  a  pipe  or  pipes  heated  by  a  flow  of  the  hot  air  or 
gas  escaping  in  the  opposite  direction  ;  —  called  also  recu¬ 
perator. 

3.  A  heavy  swinging  counterpoise  or  other  balancing  de¬ 
vice  for  a  mine  pump  rod  to  permit  a  higher  engine  speed. 

re  gen'er-a-to-ry  (-d-to-ri),  «.  Having  power  to  renew; 
of  the  nature  of  regeneration  ;  regenerative.  G.  S.  Faber. 
re-gen'e-si3,  or  re-gen'e-sis  (-e-sis),  n.  New  birth  ;  re¬ 
newal.  “  Regenesis  of  dissenting  sects.”  II.  Spencer. 
re'gent  (re'jt’nt),  a.  [L.  regens ,  -entis,  p.  pr.  of  regere  to 
rule:  cf.  F.  regent.  See  regiment,  right,  a.]  1.  Holding 
the  office  of  a  university  regent. 

2.  Exercising  vicarious  authority  ;  acting  as  a  regent. 

3.  Ruling  ;  governing  ;  regnant.  Now  Rare. 

re'gent,  n.  [See  regent,  «.]  1.  That  which  rules  or  gov¬ 

erns  ;  a  ruling  authority  or  principle.  Now  Rare. 

2  One  who  rules  or  reigns  ;  a  governor  ;  ruler.  Obs.orR. 
3.  Esp.,  one  invested  with  vicarious  authority;  one  who 
governs  a  kingdom  in  the  minority,  absence,  or  disability 
of  the  sovereign. 

4  Formerly,  a  member  of  the  governing  body  of  some 
European  cities. 

6.  In  the  Dutch  colonial  administration  of  Java,  a  native 
official  through  whom  a  resident  and  his  assistants  carry 
out  the  details  of  the  government  of  a  residency.  The  re¬ 
gents  belong  to  the  highest  (often  princely)  families. 

6-  European  Univ .  a  At  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  a  master 
of  arts  who  presided  over  disputations  in  the  schools,  at 
first  for  one  year  and  later  for  five  years  after  graduation  ; 
hence,  a  master  of  arts  of  not  more  than  five  years’  stand¬ 
ing.  Obs.  or  Hist,  b  In  Scotland,  one  of  certain  instructors 
in  a  college  who  had  charge  of  a  certain  number  of  students 
through  the  entire  course.  Obs.  or  Hist,  c  In  France,  a 
teacher  of  an  art  or  science,  esp.  of  an  elementary  class. 

7-  In  the  United  States,  one  of  a  governing  board  :  a  Of  a 
State  university,  b  Of  the  Smithsonian  Institution.  C  Of 
the  University  of  the  State  of  New  York  (see  below). 

8  Harvard  Univ .  An  officer  who  supervises  student  disci¬ 
pline. 

9  The  head  master  of  a  school.  Obs. 

10.  [ cap .]  Short  for  Regent  diamond. 

Regents  of  the  University  of  the  State  of  New  York,  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  a  corporate  body  called  the  University  of  the  State 
of  New  York,  which  consists  of  all  incorporated  institu¬ 
tions  for  academic  and  higher  education,  the  State  Library, 
the  State  Museum,  and  such  other  libraries,  museums,  and 
educational  institutions  as  may  be  admitted.  The  regents 
have  large  supervisory  and  regulative  powers, 
regent  bird.  A  beautiful  Australian  bower  bird  ( Sericu - 
/us  ui  el  intis).  The  male  has  the  head,  neck,  and  large 
patches  on  the  wings  bright  golden  yellow,  and  the  rest 
of  the  plumage  deep  velvety  black.  So  called  in  honor  of 
the  Prince  Regent  (see  regency,  7  b). 

Regent  diamond.  A  famous  diamond  of  fine  quality, 
which  weighs  about  137  carats  and  is  among  the  state 
jewels  of  France.  It  is  so  called  from  the  Duke  of  Orleans, 
Regent  of  France,  to  whom  it  was  sold  in  1717  by  Pitt  the 
English  Governor  of  Madras  (whence  also  called  the  Pitt 
diamond),  who  bought  it  of  an  Indian  merchant  in  1701. 
reg'i-cid  al  (rSj'T-sId'^l),  a.  Pertaining  to  regicide  or  a 
regicide  ;  having  the  nature  of,  or  disposed  to,  regicide, 
reg'i-cide  (rfij'T-sid),  n.  [L.  rex,  reg  is ,  a  king-f-  -aide:  cf. 
F.  rkgicide ,  in  both  senses.]  1.  One  who  kills  or  who 
murders  a  king,  esp.  his  own  king ;  specif.  [ often  cap.]  : 
a  Eng.  Hist.  One  of  the  judges  who  condemned  Charles  I. 
to  death,  b  F.  Hist.  One  of  those  connected  with  the  ex¬ 
ecution  of  Louis  XVI. 

2.  The  killing  or  murder  of  a  king. 

—  reg'i-cid  ism  (-sld'Tz’m),  n. 

II  re'gi-dor'  (ra'he-fehdr' ;  146, 172),  n.  ;  pi.  -dores  (-tho'ras). 
[Sp.,  fr.  regir  to  rule,  L.  regere .]  One  of  a  body  of  officers 
charged  with  the  government  of  Spanish  municipalities, 
corresponding  to  the  English  alderman. 

II  rfi'gie'  (ra'zhe'),  n.  [F.]  1.  Direct  management  of  pub¬ 
lic  finance  or  public  works  by  agents  of  the  government 
for  government  account ;  —  opposed  to  the  contract  system. 

2.  Specif.  :  The  system  of  collecting  taxes  by  officials  who 
have  either  no  interest  or  a  very  small  interest  in  the  pro¬ 
ceeds,  as  distinguished  from  the  ancient  system  of  farm¬ 
ing  them  out. 

3.  Any  kind  of  government  monopoly  (tobacco,  salt,  etc.) 
used  chiefly  as  a  means  of  taxation.  Such  monopolies  are 
largely  employed  in  Austria,  Italy,  France,  and  Spain. 

II  re  gime'  (ra'zhem'),  re  gime'  (ra-),  n.  [F.  regime.  See 
regimen.]  1.  Mode  or  system  of  rule  or  management; 
character  of  government,  or  of  the  prevailing  social  system. 

I  dream  .  .  of  the  new  regime  which  is  to  come.  H  Kingsley. 
2.  Hydraul.  The  condition  of  a  river  with  respect  to  the 
rate  of  its  flow,  as  measured  by  the  volume  of  water  passing 
different  cross  sections  in  a  given  time, 
reg'l-men  (rfij'T-mSn),  n.  [L.  regimen ,  - inis ,  fr.  regere  to 


re  gen'or  a  tre88  (re-jSn'5r-g/. 

tru?.).  re-gen  er-a'trlx  (-a'triks), 
n.  A  fern. ile  regenerator.  Rare. 
re'gent.  >\  t.  l.  To  serve  (a  col¬ 
lege.  etc.)  as  regent ;  to  net  as  re¬ 
gent  '>r  instructor  to ;  to  teach 
2.  To  govern  or  manage  as  re¬ 
gent. 

re'gent.  r.  i.  To  act  as  regent, 
re'gent-al.  a.  Pert,  to  n  regent, 
re'gent-ess,  n.  A  female  regent, 
re'genfc-ry.  n.  Regency.  Obs. 
re'gent-ship.  n.  See -ship. 
re-ger'mi-nate  (re-jOr'mY-nat). 
r.  ».,  re-ger  mi-na'tlon  (re-jflr'- 


mT-na'ehifn),  n.  See  re-,2. 

re-gest'  (rt-jSst'),  t».  Sc  n.  [L 
regestus ,  p.  p.  of  regerereA  Re¬ 
tort.  Obs. 

re-gest',  n  Sc  v.  [T.  regesta ,  pi.: 
cf.  F.  rrgeste.  See  register.] 
Register.  Obs. 

regestary.  n.  [L.  regerere,  re¬ 
ar  stum,  to  carry  back,  record.] 
A  registrar.  Obs. 
regester.  4*  register. 
regester.  n.  A  registrar.  Obs. 
re-ges'tion.  n.  A  retort ;  an 
answer.  Obs. 

regestrat.  rroistrate,  a. 


guide,  to  rule.  See  right;  cf.  regime,  regiment.]  1.  A 
governing  ;  government ;  rule  ;  system  ;  administration. 

2.  A  kind  or  class.  Obs. 

3.  Any  regulation  or  remedy  intended  to  benefit  by  grad¬ 
ual  operation  ;  esp.,  Med.,  a  systematic  course  of  diet,  etc., 
to  improve  or  preserve  health,  or  to  attain  some  effect,  as 
reduction  of  flesh ;  — sometimes  synonymous  with  hygiene. 

4.  The  system  or  regular  course  of  any  continuous  natural 
process  ;  as,  the  regimen  of  a  river. 

5.  Gram.  A  syntactical  relation  between  words,  as  when 
one  depends  on  another  and  is  regulated  by  it  in  respect  to 
case  or  mood  ;  government. 

reg'i-ment  (rgj'T-ment),  n.  [F.  regiment  a  regiment  of  men, 
OF.  also  government,  L.  regimen  turn  government,  fr.  re¬ 
gere  to  guide,  rule.  See  regimen.]  1.  =  regimen,  1,  Rare. 

2.  In  obs.  senses:  a  Rule;  governorship;  also,  the  period 
of  one’s  rule  ;  a  reign,  b  Governance;  management ;  guid¬ 
ance.  c  Med.  A  dietary  or  sanitary  regimen,  d  A  rule 
or  ordinance,  e  Naut.  Astron.  A  table  of  declinations, 
f  A  region  or  district  governed. 

3.  Mil.  A  body  of  soldiers  commanded  by  a  colonel,  and 
consisting  of  a  number  of  companies,  troops,  or  batteries. 
In  the  United  States:  formerly,  an  infantry  regiment  con¬ 
sisted  of  three  battalions -of  four  companies  each  (in  war 
about  1,642  officers  and  men) ;  a  cavalry  regiment,  of  three 
squadrons  of  four  troops  each  (about  1,286  officers  and  men); 
a  field-artillery  regiment,  of  two  battalions  of  three  batter¬ 
ies  each  (about  1,227  officers  and  men).  Now  (since  1917) 
the  infantry  regiment  consists  of  three  battalions  of  four 
companies  each,  a  machine-gun  company,  a  headquarters 
company,  and  a  supply  company  (in  all  3,806  officers  and 
men);  a  cavalry  regiment,  of  three  squadrons  of  four  troops 
each,  a  machine-gun  company,  a  headquarters  company, 
and  a  supply  company  (1,565  officers  and  men) ;  a  field  ar¬ 
tillery  regiment,  of  two  battalions  of  three  batteries  each 
(1.337  officers  and  men).  The  British  regiments  vary  in  com¬ 
position  and  size.  In  continental  European  armies  the 
war  strength  of  infantry  regiments  is  usually  from  2,500 
to  3,000,  and  of  cavalry  regiments,  from  750  to  1,000. 

4.  A  kind  or  class,  as  of  dogs,  birds,  devils.  Obs. 
reg'i-ment  (-mSnfc),  v.  t. ;  reg'i- mended  ;  reg'i-ment'ing. 

1.  Mil.  To  form  into  a  regiment  or  into  regiments. 

2.  To  systematize  by  classes,  districts,  or  the  like;  classify. 
The  people  are  organized  or  regimented  into  bodies,  and  spe¬ 
cial  functions  are  relegated  to  the  several  units.  J.  W.  Powell 

3.  To  place  in,  or  assign  to,  a  regiment. 

reg  i-men'tal  (-mfin'tfil),  a.  Belonging  to,  or  concerning, 
a  regiment ;  as,  regimental  officers,  clothing, 
reg'i-men'tals  (-tdlz),  n.  pi.  Also,  Obs.,  reg'i-men'tal. 
The  uniform  worn  by  the  officers  and  soldiers  of  a  regi¬ 
ment  ;  military  dre68  ;  — not  now  in  technical  use. 
reg  i  men  ta'tion  (-mfin-ta'shwn),  n.  Act  or  process  of 
regimenting  ;  arrangement  into  groups, 
re  gim'i-nal  (re-jTm'T-n&l),  a.  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  of  the 
nature  of,  regimen  ;  as,  regiminal  rules, 
re-gi'nal  (re-jl'ntfl),  a.  Of  or  pert,  to  a  queen  ;  queenly; 
also,  supporting  the  queen. 

Re'ginn,  Re'gin  (ra'yTn),  n.  In  the  Yolsunga  Saga,  a 
treacherous  dwarf  smith,  brother  of  Fafuir  and  foster  fa¬ 
ther  of  Sigurd,  whom  he  incites  to  slay  Fafuir,  plotting 
to  kill  the  hero  afterwards.  His  purpose  is  miraculously 
revealed  to  Sigurd,  who  slays  him.  Cf.  Mimer. 
re'gion  (re'jfin),  n.  [F.  region,  fr.  L.  regio  a  direction,  a 
boundary  line,  region,  fr.  regere  to  guide,  direct.  See  reg¬ 
imen.]  1.  A  realm  ;  a  kingdom.  Obs.  Chaucer. 

2.  A  large  tract  of  land;  one  of  the  large  districts  or 
quarters  into  which  any  space  or  surface  is  conceived  of  as 
divided  ;  hence,  in  general,  an  indefinite  area  ;  a  country  ; 
province;  district;  tract;  fig.,  sphere  ;  realm. 

3.  Specif.,  one  of  the  portions  into  which  the  atmosphere 
is  conceived  of  as  divided  according  to  height,  or  the  sea 
according  to  depth  ;  as,  the  upper,  middle,  or  lower  regions 
of  the  air.  Also  fig.  “  He  is  of  too  high  a  region .”  Shak. 

4.  Hence,  the  upper  air  ;  the  sky;  the  heavens.  Obs. 

5  Zoogeog.  a  Usually,  a  primary  faunal  division  of  the 
world.  The  regions  most  generally  accepted  are  the  IIol- 
arclic,  Oriental ,  Australian ,  Ethiopian ,  and  Neotropical. 
The  following  also  are  often  ranked  as  regions:  New  Zea¬ 
land,  Malagasy ,  Polynesian,  Nearctic,  and  Palsearctic  (see 
these  terms),  b  According  to  another  nomenclature,  the 
above  regions  (though  of  the  same  extent)  treated  as  sec¬ 
ondary  divisions  by  being  grouped  into  tw  o  or  three  realms, 
Arctogiea,  Notogica,  and  Neogica. 

6  An  administrative  area,  division,  or  district ;  as,  under 
Augustus  Rome  was  divided  into  fourteen  regions. 

7-  Of  the  body  or  a  part  of  it,  a  part  or  division ;  as,  a  re¬ 
gion  of  the  skull.  “The  region  of  my  heart.”  Shak. 

8.  A  space  occupied  ;  an  inclosing  space. 

9.  Math.  The  totality  of  all  points  each  representing  a  set 
of  values  of  n  complex  variables  Zj,  ...  zn,  the  values  in 
each  set  constituting  a  continuum. 

re'gion-al  (-51),  a.  [L.  regional! s.]  1.  Of  or  pertaining  to 
a  region,  as  of  a  country  or  of  the  body  ;  sectional. 

2.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  whole  region  or  broad  district ;  — 
opposed  to  local ;  as,  regional  geography, 
regional  anatomy.  =  topographical  anatomy.  See  anatomy. 
—  r.  metamorphism.  Geol.  See  metamorphism. 

— re'gion-al  ism  (  Tz’m),  n.— re'gion  al  1st  n.— re'gion- 
al  ls'tic  (-Ts'tTk),  a.  —  re'gion-al-ly,  adv. 
re'gion-a-ry  (-a-rT),  a.  Regional.  —  n.  A  description  or 
account  of  the  regions  of  ancient  Rome, 
regionary  deacon.  R.  C.  Ch.,  a  cardinal  deacon;  —  so  called 
as  being  in  charge  of  one  of  the  fourteen  regions  into  which 
ancient  Rome  was  divided.  See  cardinal,  n.,  1. 
reg'is-ter  (rfij'Ts-ter),  n.  [Cf.  LL.  registrarivs.  Cf.  reg¬ 
istrar.]  One  who  registers,  or  records  ;  a  registrar  ;  a  re¬ 
corder;  esp.,  a  public  officer  charged  with  recording  cer¬ 
tain  transactions  or  events ;  as,  a  register  of  deeds. 
reg'is  ter,  n.  [ME.  registre ,  F.  registre,  LL.  registrum, 


regesirum ,  regestum,  L.  regesta ,  pi.,  fr.  regerere,  regestum, 
to  carry  back,  to  register  ;  re-  re-  -f-  gerere  to  carry.  See 
jest;  cf.  regest.]  1.  A  written  account  or  record;  a 
book  containing  regular  entries  of  items  or  details  ;  an  offi¬ 
cial  or  formal  enumeration,  description,  or  record  of  par¬ 
ticulars  ;  a  memorial  record ;  Obs.,  a  list,  catalogue,  or 
schedule  ;  as,  a  municipal  register  (as  of  births,  marriages, 
and  deaths). 

As  you  have  one  eye  upon  my  follies,  .  .  .  turn  another  into 
the  register  of  your  own.  Shak. 

2.  a  Short  for  Register  of  Writs  or  of  the  Chancery ,  a  book 
containing  a  transcript  of  the  early  English  writs,  first 
printed  and  published  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  The 
date  of  its  origin  is  unknown,  b  A  book  or  system  of  pub¬ 
lic  records ;  as,  the  register  of  deeds,  births,  etc. ;  in  Scots 
Law,  esp.,  the  records  of  landed  property. 

3.  a  A  record  containing  the  names  of  seamen  of  a  district 
or  country,  or  a  list  and  description  of  the  merchant  vessels 
belonging  to  a  port,  district,  or  country,  b  A  certificate 
issued  by  the  collector  of  customs  of  a  port  or  district  to 
the  owner  of  a  vessel,  containing  the  description  of  a  ves¬ 
sel,  its  name,  ownership,  etc.  It  serves  as  evidence  of  na¬ 
tionality  or  as  a  muniment  of  title.  In  the  United  States 
it  is  more  usually  called  certificate  of  registry,  and  is 
granted  only  to  vessels  owned  wholly  by  American  citizens 
and.  with  the  exception  of  certain  large  steamships,  built, 
or  rebuilt  under  certain  conditions,  in  the  United  States, 
or  captured  or  forfeited. 

4  An  entry  in  a  register,  as  of  a  parish. 

6  Registration;  registry. 

6.  a  =  barrel,  9.  b  A  table  of  contents;  an  index. 

7  a  Music  d:  Phon.  (1)  The  compass  or  range  of  a  voice. 
(2)  The  series  of  tones  of  like  quality  within  the  compass  of 
a  voice  which  are  produced  by  a  particular  adjustment  of 
the  vocal  cords  ;  as,  the  chest  register  ;  the  head  register. 
In  singing  up  the  scale  the  register  changes  at  the  point 
where  the  singer  readjusts  the  vocal  cords  to  reach  the 
higher  notes.  All  below  this  point  is  in  the  chest,  or  thick, 
register ,  all  above  it  in  the  head,  or  thin ,  register.  The  two 
registers  generally  overlap,  some  notes  about  the  middle 
of  the  voice  being  producible  in  either.  The  range  of  the 
voice  has  been  otherwise  variously  subdivided  ana  named  ; 
as,  lou\  middle ,  and  high  register  (the  first  two  being  the 
lower  and  upper  parts  of  the  chest  register,  respective¬ 
ly)  ;  thick ,  middle ,  and  thin  ;  thick ,  thin,  and  small, etc. ;  the 
thick  and  the  thin  being  each  again  sometimes  subdivided 
into  blower  and  an  upper.  The  divisions  based  upon  pitch 
(as  low,  middle ,  and  high)  are  open  to  the  objection  that 
often  the  same  notes  caii  be  sung  equally  well  in  both  regis¬ 
ters,  which  are,  therefore,  distinguished  by  quality  rather 
than  pitch.  The  terms  “  long-reed  ’’and  “  snort-reed  ”  have 
also  been  suggested  for  the  chest  and  head  registers.  (Cf. 
voice,  falsetto.)  b  Music.  The  compass  of  an  instrument ; 
also,  a  special  portion  of  it ;  a  series  of  tones  similarly  pro¬ 
duced  and  of  the  same  quality  ;  as,  the  clialumeau  register 
of  the  clarinet,  c  =  slider.  Obs.orR.  d  A  stop  knob  or 
stop  ©f  an  organ. 

8  A  lid,  stopper,  or  sliding  plate,  in  a  furnace,  stove,  etc., 
for  regulating  the  admission  of  air  to  the  fuel ;  al60,  an  ar¬ 
rangement  containing  dampers  or  shutters,  as  in  the  floor 
or  wall  of  a  room  or  passage,  or  in  a  chimney,  for  admitting 
or  excluding  heated  air,  or  for  regulating  ventilation. 

9.  That  w  hich  registers,  or  records.  Specif. :  a  Mech.  A 
contrivance  for  automatically  noting  the  performance  of 
a  machine  or  the  rapidity  of  a  process,  b  Teleg.  A  recorder. 
C  A  machine  for  registering  automatically  the  number  of 
persons  admitted,  fares  taken,  etc.  ;  a  telltale. 

10.  Pri  nt.  a  Exact  correspondence  in  position  of  pages, 
columns,  or  lines  on  the  opposite  or  reverse  sides  of  the 
sheet,  or  of  the  several  impressions  in  a  design  printed  in 
parts,  as  in  chromolithograph ic  printing,  or  in  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  paper  hangings.  See  register,  v.  t\,  2.  b  The 
inner  part  of  the  mold  in  which  printing  types  are  cast. 

11.  Photog.  Correspondence  in  position  between  the  focus¬ 
ing  screen  and  the  surface  of  the  sensitive  plate  or  film. 
Syn.  —  Roll,  record,  archives,  chronicle,  annals.  See  list. 

reg'is-ter  (rgj'Ts-ter),  v.  t. ;  reg'is-tered  (-terd)  ;  keg'is- 
teu-ing.  [F.  registrer ,  LL.  registrare ,  regestrare.  See  reg¬ 
ister,  n.]  I.  To  enter  in  a  register  ;  to  record  formally 
and  exactly,  as  for  future  use  or  service  ;  to  enroll ;  to 
enter  precisely  in  a  list  or  the  like. 

Such  follow  him  as  shall  be  registered.  Milton 

2.  To  secure  or  make  an  official  entry  of  in  a  register  ;  as, 
to  register  a  will,  a  deed,  a  mortgage. 

3.  Securities.  To  enter  the  name  of  the  owner  of  (a  share 
of  stock,  a  bond,  or  other  security)  in  a  register,  or  record 
book.  A  registered  security  is  transferable  only  on  the 
written  assignment  of  the  owrner  of  record  and  on  surren¬ 
der  of  his  bond,  stock  certificate,  cr  the  like. 

4.  To  record  automatically  ;  to  indicate ;  as,  the  thermom¬ 
eter  registered  a  temperature  of  25°  belowr  zero. 

5.  To  make  correspond  exactly  ;  to  adjust  so  as  to  secure 
correspondence  ;  as,  to  register  printed  pages,  etc. 

6.  To  secure  the  protection  of  as  registered  mail  by  pre¬ 
payment  of  a  certain  special  fee. 

reg'is-ter,  v.  i.  1.  To  enroll  one’s  name  in  a  register. 

2  To  correspond  exactly  one  with  another  ;  to  fit  correctly 
in  a  relative  position  ;  to  be  in  correct  alignment  one  with 
another,  as  rivet  holes  ;  specif.,  Print.,  to  correspond  in 
relative  position  ;  as,  two  pages,  columns,  etc.,  register 
when  the  corresponding  parts  fall  in  the  same  line,  or  wrhen 
line  falls  exactly  upon  line  in  reverse  pages,  or  when  vari¬ 
ous  colors  are  printed  separately  with  perfect  adjustment. 
3.  To  manipulate  organ  registers. 

reg'is-tered  (-terd),  pret.  ac  p.  p.  of  register;  specif.,  of 
shares,  etc.,  having  the  owner’s  name  entered  in  a  register. 
See  register,  i 3.— registered  club.  Fug.  Law,  a  club  regis¬ 
tered  under  the  Licensing  Act  of  1902,  w  hich  makes  the  sale 
of  intoxicating  liquors  to  members  in  unregistered  clubs 
unlawful.  —  r.  letter,  parcel,  mail,  etc.,  a  letter,  parcel,  or 
mail  the  addresses  of  the  sender  and  consignee  of  which 
are,  on  payment  of  a  special  fee,  registered  in  the  post 


regesture,  n.  Register.  Obs. 

re  get f.  See  re-. 2.  [ernl.l 
Reg.  Gen.  Abhr.  Registrar  Gen-I 
re'gi-an  (re'jY-dn).  u.  [L  regi- 
us  regal.]  A  royalist.  Obs. 
regibbe,  v.  r.  tOF.  regiber,  F. 
regimbrr.  1  To  Kick.  Obs. 
reg'i-ble  (r?j'T-b’l),  a.  [L.  re- 
gibilis ,  fr.  regere  to  rule.)  Gov¬ 
ernable.  Obs.  —  reg'i-ble-uess, 
n.  Ohs. 

Re-gle'rung  (rft-ge'r<5f>ng),  n. 
[G.]  =  GOVERNMENT,  W.,  7. 
reg'i-fuge  (r5j'T-fnj),  n.  [L. 
regifngium  /  rex ,  regis.  king  + 


.twin  flight.]  Rom.  Mist.  The 
flight  or  expulsion  of  the  kings 
(traditionally  in  n.  c.,510;. 
re  gild',  r.  See  he-,  2. 
re-gill',  v.  See  he-,  2  ;  gill,  v 
t.,4.  [  Regiminal.  lCnre.\ 

re  gim  e-nal  <  r?-jTm't-ndl),  a.  I 
regimence.  n.  Government  Obs. 
reg  i-men'tal  (rfj'Y-mPn'Wfl),  n. 
Obs.  Sing.  Of  REGIMENTALS, 
reg  i-men'taled  <-t/7ld),  reg'l- 
men  tailed,  a.  Wearing  regi¬ 
mentals.  [MENTAL  I 

reg  1  men'tal-ly,  adv.  of  regi-| 
reg  1  men'ta  ry.  n.  [Pol.  regi - 


mentarZ,  NL.  regimentarius .] 
Md.  A  (Polish)  commander. 
Obs.  [Rare.  I 

reg  i  men'ta- ry//.  Regimental.  | 
II  re-gi'na  (rC-jl'na),  n.  [L.] 
Queen. 

Reg'i-nald  (rPj'Y-ndld),  n. 
[Prob  fr.  a  Latin ization  of  OG. 
Reginald,  Raginnld ,  Rainald , 
Rein  old ;  cf.  Goth,  ragin  judg¬ 
ment.  and  OHG.  waltan  to  rule, 
G.  iralten  :  cf.  also.  AS.  Regm- 
weald,  and  E.  Reynold.]  Lit., 
strong  ruler  :  —  mnsc.  prop, 
name.  L.  Regin  aid  us  (-n&K- 


dus);  F  Regnauld,  Regnaidt  (r(S 
nyo'),  Rmnvd  (-nfi');  It.  Ri¬ 
nat  do  (rt-niil'do)  :  Sp.  Reynal- 
dos  (ra't-nal'dos);  G.  Reimcald 
(rTn'viilt),  Reinald  (rl'nalt). 
regina  purple.  See  dye. 
re'gioned  (re'jtfnd).  a.  Divided 
into  regions  ;  placed  in  a  region. 
II  re'gis  aa  ex  em'plar  or  ex- 
em'plum.  [I..]  After  the  ex¬ 
ample  of  the  king. 
reg'i8-ter-a-ble(r$j'Ye-tCr-d-b’l). 
Var.  Of  REGISTRABLE. 

reg'iB-ter-er,  n.  One  who  regis¬ 
ters. 


ale,  senate,  care,  ftm,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofa;  eve,  Svent,  find,  recent,  maker;  ice,  ill;  old,  6bey,  orb, 

II  Foreign  Word.  +  Obsolete  Variant  of.  +  combined  with. 


5dd,  sSft,  cdnnect ;  use,  unite,  (xrn,  up,  circus,  menu  ; 
*=  equals. 
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office  and  the  transmission  and  delivery  of  which  are  at¬ 
tended  to  with  certain  formalities  for  the  sake  of  security, 
register  Office.  All  office  where  a  register  or  record  *is 
kept,  as  an  employment  office ;  as  the  General  Register  Of¬ 
fice  in  Loudon,  where  the  registration  of  all  births,  mar¬ 
riages,  and  deaths  is  made. 

reg'is-trant  (rgj'Ts-trSnt),  n.  [LL.  registrant ,  p.  pr.,  or 
F.  registrant,"]  One  who  registers  ;  esp.,  one  who,  by  vir¬ 
tue  of  securing  an  official  registration,  obtains  a  certain 
right  or  title  of  possession  and  use,  as  to  a  trade-mark, 
reg'is-trar  (-triir),  n.  [For  older  registrer ;  of.  OF.  regis- 
treur ,  or  LL.  registrarius,  F.  registraire .  See  register,  v. 
&•  «.]  1.  One  who  registers ;  an  official  recorder,  or  keeper 
of  records.  Cf.  1st  register. 

2.  A  registering  contrivance  ;  specif.,  =  2d  register,  9  a. 
reg'is  trar-gen'er-al,  n.  The  head  of  any  general  regis¬ 
ter  office  ;  specif,  [carp.],  Gt.  Brit.,  the  chief  official  of  the 
General  Register  Office  (see  register  office),  or  of  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Register  and  Record  Office  of  Shipping  and  Seamen, 
reg'is-trate  (rgj'Ts-trat),  v.  t.  [LL.  registrars,  p.  p.  of 
registrare .]  To  register.  Obs.  Drummond. 

reg'is-trate,  v.  i.  Music.  To  select  and  adjust  organ  stops 
for  a  certain  combination  in  playing, 
reg  is  tra'tion  (-tra'shfin),  n.  [LL.  registratio  :  cf.  F.  re¬ 
gistration.  See  register,  v.]  1.  Act  or  fact  of  registering. 

2.  A  recording;  esp.,  official  or  automatic  recording; 
registry  ;  enrollment ;  also,  an  entry  in  a  register. 

3.  Music .  The  art  of  selecting  and  combining  the  stops  or 
registers  of  an  organ  to  secure  required  effects. 

reg  is  tra'tion  al  (-51),  a.  Of  or  pert,  to  registration, 
reg'is-try  (rgj'Ts-trT),  n.  ;  pi.  -TRIES  (-trlz).  1.  Act  of  reg¬ 
istering  ;  enrollment;  registration. 

2.  The  place  where  a  register  is  kept. 

3.  A  register ;  an  official  record  book  or  an  entry  in  one. 

Ii  re'gi  US  (re'jT-ws),  a.  [L .regius,  fr.  rex,  regis,  a  king.] 

Royal.  —  regius  professor,  an  incumbent  of  a  professorship 
founded  by  royal  bounty,  as  in  an  English  university, 
reg'let  (rgg'lgt),  n.  [F.  reglet,  dim.  of  regie  a  rule,  L.  re- 
gula.  See  rule.]  1.  Arch.  A  flat,  narrow  molding,  used 
chiefly  to  separate  parts  or  members  of  comiiartments  or 
panels,  or  doubled,  turned,  and  interlaced  to  form  knots, 
frets,  or  other  ornaments,  or  to  cover  joints  between  boards. 
2.  Print,  a  A  low  strip  of  wood  of  any  type  thickness  up 
to  3<5-point,  used  like  leads  between  lines,  as  in  posters, 
etc.  b  Reglets  collectively,  or  material  for  them, 
re-glow'  (re-glo'),  v.  i.  To  glow  again  or  anew  ;  to  reca- 
lesce.  —  n.  Recalescence. 
reg'ma  (rSg'mri),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr. 

(ygypa,  -am,  fracture,  fr.  prjyvivai 
to  break.]  Bot.  A  scliizocarp  con¬ 
sisting  of  three  or  more  carpels, 
which  split  away  from  each  other 
and  burst  elastically, 
reg'nal  (rSg'nal),  a.  [LL.  reg-  Fifteen-celled  Regma,  the 
nalis,  fr.  regnum  reign.]  Of  or  per-  Sand-box 

taining  to  a  reign,  kingdom, or  king.  ree’  4> 
regDal  day,  the  anniversary  of  a  sovereign’s  accession.— 
r.  year,  the  year  of  a  sovereign’s  reign,  dated  from  the  mo¬ 
ment  of  his  accession  ;  —  sometimes  used  in  chronology,  j 
reg'nan  cy  (r£g'n5n-si),  n.  The  condition  or  quality  of 
being  regnant  ;  sovereignty  ;  rule, 
reg'nant  (-uant),  a.  [L.  regnans ,  -antis,  p.  pr.  of  regnarc  I 
to  reign  :  cf.  F.  regnant.  See  reign.]  1.  Exercising  rule 
or  authority  ;  reigning ;  as,  a  queen  regnant. 

2.  Having  the  chief  power;  exercising  sway  ;  ruling  ;  prev¬ 
alent.  “  A  traitor  to  the  vices  regnant .”  Swift. 

Re-gnault’s'  for'mu-la(rS-nyoz').  /After  H.  V.  Rrgnau.lt 
(1810-78).  French  chemist  and  physicist.]  Physics.  An  em¬ 
pirical  formula  giving  the  total  heat  (H)  of  steam  at  any 
temperature  ( l °  Centigrade).  It  is  H  =  606.5  -+■  0.305  t. 
Regnault’s  law-  Physics.  The  law  that  the  specific  heat 
of  a  gas  is  invariable  at  constant  pressure,  or,  in  other 
words,  that  gases  expand  equal  amounts  for  equal  incre¬ 
ments  of  temperature. 

reg'O-lith  (rgg'o-ITth),  n.  [Gr.  peyo?  blanket  -j-  - lith .]  Geol. 
The  mantle  of  loose  material  consisting  of  soils,  sediments, 
broken  rock,  etc.,  overlying  the  solid  rock  of  the  earth, 
re-gorge'  (re-g6rj'),  V.  t.  [F.  regorger ;  re-  -{-  gorgrr  to 
gorge.]  1  To  vomit  up  ;  to  disgorge  ;  to  throw  back. 

2.  To  swallow  again  ;  to  swallow  back. 

Tides  at  highest  mark  regorge  the  flood.  Dryden. 
re-gorge',  v.  i.  To  gush  or  be  thrown  back  again, 
re  grant'  (re-gr&nt'),  v.  t.  To  grant  back  or  again, 
re-grant',  n.  A  granting  again,  as  back  to  a  former  proprie¬ 
tor,  or  by  way  of  renewal  of  a  grant. 

re-grass'  (re-gras'),  v.  t.  tt*  i.  To  plant  again  with  grass, 
re-grate'  (re-grat/),  r.  t.  ;  re-grat'ed  (-grat'Sd),  re-grat'- 
ing  (-grat'Tng).  [OF.  regrater  to  regrate  provisions  ;  orig. 
uncert. ;  cf.  grate  to  scrape.]  1.  To  buy  in  Large  quanti¬ 
ties,  as  corn,  provisions,  etc.,  at  a  market  or  fair,  with  the 
intention  of  reselling,  in  or  near  the  same  place,  at  a  profit, 
—  a  practice  formerly  treated  as  a  public  offense. 

2.  To  sell  (commodities  thus  bought)  ;  to  retail, 
re-grat'er  (re-grat'er),  n.  [OF.  regratier ,  F.  regrattier.] 
1.  One  who  regrates. 

2  A  middleman  who  goes  about  the  country  buying  farm 
products  for  market.  Eng. 

re-greet'  (re-gret'),  v.  t.  i.  To  greet  again  or  in  return  ; 
to  resalute  ;  to  return  a  salutation  to;  to  greet.  Shak. 


re-greet'  (re-gret'),  n.  A  greeting  in  return  ;  a  return  sal¬ 
utation  ;  pi.,  greetings.  Obs. 

re'greS3  (re'grSs),  n.  [L.  regressus ,  fr.  regredi ,  regressus : 
cf.  OF.  regret.  Cf.  regrede.]  1.  Act  of  going  or  coming 
back ;  return  ;  reentry ;  retrogression  or  retrogradation, 
lit.  or  fig.  “  The  progress  or  regress  of  man.”  F.  Harrison. 

2.  Specif. :  Law.  a  The  right  or  power  of  falling  back  on 
another  as  primarily  liable  ;  recourse.  Rare. 

On  the  other  hand,  he  has  a  right  of  contribution,  regress, 
against  the  other  T.  E.  Holland. 

b  Reentry,  as  upon  lands  redeemed  from  some  forfeiture 
or  default,  upon  a  vacated  benefice,  etc. 

3.  A  working  back  in  thinking,  as  from  effect  to  cause. 

4.  Aslron.  =  retrogradation  a. 

re  gress'  (re-grSs'),  v.  i.  ;  RE-GREssED'(-grSst') ;  re-gress'- 
ing.  [L.  regressus ,  p.  p.  of  regredi.']  To  go  back  ;  to  re¬ 
turn,  as  to  a  former  place  or  state  ;  to  retrograde, 
re  gres'sion  (re-grSsh'fin),  n.  [L.  regressio :  cf.  F.  regres¬ 
sion.]  1.  Act  of  going  or  coming  back  or  returning ;  return  ; 
regress;  retrogression  ;  retrogradation  ;  relapse. 

2.  Math,  a  The  fact  that  in  associated  or  correlated  pairs, 
on  selecting  one  member  with  a  given  value  for  its  char¬ 
acter,  the  second  has  on  the  average  a  less  value,  regressing 
towards  the  value  for  the  mean  of  all  members  (of  the  class), 
b  Coutrary  flexure  ;  inflexion  ;  also,  the  backward  course 
of  a  curve  from  a  cusp. 

re  gres'sive  (re-grSs'Tv),  a.  1.  Characterized  by  retro¬ 
gression  ;  retrogressive  ;  returning  ;  retrograding. 

2.  Retroactive. 

3.  Working  back  in  thinking,  as  from  effect  to  cause,  or 
obtained,  or  arrived  at,  by  such  a  process. 

regressive  accent,  recessive  accent.  —  r.  assimilation.  See  as¬ 
similation,  n.,  3.  —  r.  metamorphism.  Biol,  a  Retrograde 
development,  b  =  katabolism.  —  r  sorites.  See  sorites. 

—  r.  taxation,  a  form  of  taxation  upon  incomes  in  which  the 
tax  rate  decreases  as  the  amount  of  the  income  increases. 

—  re  gres'slve  ly,  adv.  —  re-gres'sive-ness,  n. 

re  gret',  v.  t. ;  re-gret'ted  ;  re-gret'ting.  [F.  regretter , 
OF.  regreter ;  prob.  fr.  L.  re-  re-  +  a  word  of  Teutonic 
origin  ;  cf.  Goth,  gretan  to  weep,  Icel.  grata ,  E.  greet  to 
lament.]  To  experience  regret  on  account  of  ;  to  remember, 
think  of,  or  miss,  with  regret ;  to  feel  sorrow  or  dissatisfac¬ 
tion  on  account  of  (the  happening  or  the  loss  of  something); 
to  grieve  at ;  as,  to  regret  an  error  or  lost  opportunities. 

In  a  few  hours  they  [the  Israelites]  began  to  regret  their  slav¬ 
ery,  and  to  murmur  against  their  leader.  *  Macaulay. 

Recruits  who  regretted  the  plow  from  which  thcv  had  been 
violently  taken.  ‘Macaulay. 

re-gret',  n.  [F.,  fr.  regretter.  See  regret,  v.]  1.  Ex¬ 
pression  of  grief  ;  lament.  Obs. 

2.  Pain  or  distress  of  mind  on  account  of  something  done 
or  left  undone  or  experienced  in  the  past,  with  a  wish  that 
it  had  been  different ;  a  looking  back  with  dissatisfaction 
or  with  longing  ;  esp.,  amourningon  account  of  the  loss  of 
some  joy,  advantage,  or  satisfaction.  “  A  passionate  re¬ 
gret  at  sin.”  Dr.  IT.  More. 

Lively  regret  for  the  loss  of  a  servant  Clarendon. 
3  An  expression  of  regret,  as  at  inability  to  accept  an  in¬ 
vitation  ;  —  usually  in  the  pi. 

4.  Dislike  ;  aversion.  Obs. 

Syn.  — Grief,  sorrow,  concern,  misgiving;  self-reproach, 
self-condemnation,  repentance,  penitence,  contrition.  — 
Regret,  compunction,  remorse.  Regret,  the  most  general 
term,  often  refers  to  that  over  which  one  has  had  no  con¬ 
trol  ;  as,  “  There  are  few  .  .  .  who  have  not  cause  to  look 
back  with  regret  on  the  days  of  infancy”  (Couper).  As 
here  compared,  regret  implies  sorrow  mingled  with  dissat¬ 
isfaction  on  account  of  something  done  or  left  undone  ;  as, 
“  Love  is  hurt  with  jar  and  fret ;  love  is  made  a  vague  re¬ 
gret  ”  ( Tennyson).'  Compunction  and  remorse  always  imply 
personal  responsibility ;  compunction  denotes  regretful 
self-reproach  or  misgiving,  esp.  for  pain  caused  or  wrong 
done  to  another;  remorse,  the  strongest  term,  denotes 
acute,  often  hopeless,  distress  of  conscience,  as  for  some¬ 
thing  irreparable;  as,  “Virtuous  love  .  .  .  shall  .  .  .  pluck 
the  thorn  from  compunction  ”  (Sheridan) ;  “  Richard  .  .  . 
was  open  to  persuasion  on  two  sides.  Compunction  was  one: 
you  could  touch  him  on  the  heart”  ( M .  Hewlett)',  “  keen 
Remorse  with  blood  defiled  ”  (Gray).  See  contrition. 
re-gret'iul  (-fool),  a.  Full  of  regret  ;  indulging  in  regrets  ; 
repining.  —  re  gret'ful  ly,  adv.  —  re-gret'Iul-ness,  n. 
re-gret'ta  ble  (-d-b’l),  a\  [Cf.  F.  regrettable.]  Admitting 
of,  deserving,  or  demanding,  regret.  —  re-gret'ta-bly.Gifu. 
reg'u-la  (rSg'u-ld),  n.  [L.,  a  ruler,  rule.  See  regular.] 
Arch.  A  band  or  fillet,  esp.  one  of  a  series  beneath  the 
tcenia  in  a  Doric  architrave,  each  corresponding  to  a  tri¬ 
glyph  above  and  having  a  row  of  six  gutt?e  on  its  lower  side, 
reg'u-lar  (-lcir),  a.  [ME.  reguler,  OF.  reguler ,  F.  regulier , 
L.  regularis ,  fr.  regula  a  rule,  fr.  regere  to  guide.  See 
rule  ;  cf.  rail  a  bar.]  1.  Eccl.  Belonging  to  a  religious 
or  monastic  order  or  community  ;  under,  or  pertaining  to, 
a  religious  rule  ;  —  opposed  to  secular  ;  as,  regular  clergy. 
2.  Formed,  built,  arranged,  etc.,  according  to  some  es¬ 
tablished  rule,  law,  principle,  or  type  ;  harmonious  in  form, 
structure,  etc.  ;  symmetrical;  as,  a  regular  piece  of  music  ; 
regular  verse  ;  regular  features  ;  a  regul ar building.  Specif. : 
a  Math.  Of  a  polygon,  both  equilateral  and  equiangular  ; 
of  a  polyhedron,  having  faces  exactly  the  same  in  size, 
shape,  number,  and  relative  position  at  each  summit ;  as, 
a  regular  pentagon,  hexagon,  tetrahedron,  or  hexahedron. 
In  both  cases  the  figure  is  commonly  understood  to  inwrap 


the  center  once  only.  Cf.  regular  body,  b  Ci'ysl.  Iso¬ 
metric.  c  Bot.  Having  the  members  of  each  whorl  sym¬ 
metrical  with  respect  to  form  ;  —  applied  to  flowers. 

3.  Governed  by  rule  or  rules  ;  steady  or  uniform  in  course, 
practice,  or  occurrence  ;  not  subject  to  unexplained  or  ir¬ 
rational  variation  ;  returning  or  recurring  at  stated  or  fixed 
times  or  uniform  intervals;  steadily  pursued  ;  usually  or 
generally  received,  used,  etc.  ;  orderly  ;  methodical ;  of  the 
bowels,  operating  at  proper  intervals  ;  as,  regular  habits. 

4  Constituted,  selected,  conducted,  made,  etc.,  in  con¬ 
formity  with  established  or  prescribed  usages,  rules,  or  dis¬ 
cipline  ;  duly  authorized  or  constituted  ;  properly  qualified 
or  educated  ;  as,  a  regular  meeting  ;  a  regular  physician ; 
a  regular  nomination.  Specif.  :  a  Gram.  Of  a  word  or  in¬ 
flection,  conforming  to  the  normal  or  usual  manner  of  in¬ 
flection,  as  English  nouns  taking  -s  or  -es  for  the  plural; 
sometimes  applied  to  weak  verbs.  See  weak,  3  a.  b  Great 
Britain.  Designating  a  marriage  notified  by  proclamation 
of  banns  or  legal  publication  of  intention  to  marry  in  the 
parish  registry  of  births,  deaths,  and  marriages,  and  cele¬ 
brated  in  conformity  to  the  order  of  a  church  ;  — opposed 
to  irregular  or  clandestine. 

5.  Thorough  ;  unmitigated;  as,  a  regular  humbug.  Collog. 

6.  Mil.  a  Designating,  or  pertaining  to,  the  regular  army 
(see  belovv)  of  a  state  ;  as,  a  regular  soldier,  b  Internet. 
Law.  Designating  soldiers  properly  recognized  as  legitimate 
combatants  in  war.  These  have  been  defined  in  a  convention 
of  the  Hague  Conference  as  follows  : 

Art.  I.  The  laws,  rights,  and  duties  of  war  applv  not  onlv  to 
armies,  but  also  to  militia  and  volunteer  corps  fulfilling  the  fol- 
lowinjj  conditions  :  (a)  To  be  commanded  by  a  person  respon¬ 
sible  tor  bis  subordinates  ;  (b)  to  have  a  fixed  distinctive  emblem 
recognizable  at  a  distance  ;  (c)  to  carry  arms  openly  ;  and  (it)  to 
conduct  their  operations  in  accordance  with  the  laws  and  customs 
of  war.  .  .  . 

Art.  II.  The  population  of  a  territory  which  has  not  been  occu¬ 
pied,  who,  on  the  enemy’s  approach,  spontaneously  take  up  arms 
•  •.  •  without  having  time  to  organize  themselves  in  accordance 
with  Article  I.,  shall  be  regarded  as  belligerent  if  they  respect 
the  laws  and  customs  of  war.  Encye.  licit. 

7.  N.  Y.  Stock  Exchange.  Of  or  pertaining  to,  or  designat¬ 
ing,  transactions  for  which  delivery  of  the  securities  is  to 
be  made  at  or  before  2.15  o’clock  on  the  following  day. 

8.  Forestry.  Consisting  of  trees  of  about  the  same  age. 
Syn.  —  Regular,  normal,  typical.  That  is  regular  (op¬ 
posed  to  irregular),  as  here  compared,  which  conforms  to 
an  established  or  prescribed  rule  or  standard ;  normal 
(opposed  to  abnormal)  is  more  limited  and  exact  in  its  ap¬ 
plication,  and  implies  strict  accordance  with  what  is  to  be 
expected  if  regular  processes  are  followed  or  proper  func¬ 
tions  performed  ;  as,  to  apply  the  regular  tests,  his  actions 
are  not  those  of  a  wholly  normal  person  ;  a  regular  verb; 
bis  temperature  is  normal.  That  is  typical,  as  here  com¬ 
pared,  which  exhibits  the  regular  or  normal  characteristics 
of  a  given  type  ;  as,  a  typical  example  of  Browning’s  style, 
a  typical  Greek.  See  common,  usual  ;  cf.  anomalous. 
regular  army,  ML,  the  permanently  organized  body  consti¬ 
tuting  the  army  of  a  state,  often  identical  with  the  stand¬ 
ing  army.  Cf.  regular,  a.,  6  b-  See  army  organization. 
7-  R-  Baptists.  See  Baptist,  n.  —  r.  body,  Math.,  a  polyhedron 
in  which  the  relations  of  faces  and  edges  at  each  summit 
are  the  same.  Pythagoras  is  said  to  have  named  the  five 
ordinary  regular  polyhedrons,  which  inwrap  the  center 
only  once  ;  Kepler  and  Poinsot  discovered  four  others,  in- 
wrapping  it  more  than  once,  and  called  (by  Cayley)  great 
icosahedron,  great  dodecahedron,  great  stellated  dodecahe¬ 
dron,  small  si  ell  a  ted  dodecahedron.  —  r.  canons  of  St.  Austin- 
See  Augustinian  canons.  —  R.  Clerks  of  the  Congregation  of 
St.  Paul.  See  Barnabite.  —  R.  Clerks  of  the  Faith  of  Jesus. 
See  Baccanarist.  —  r.  curve,  a  curve  composed  of  a  chain 
or  smooth  curves.—  r.-lay  rope,  a  wire  rope  having  the  wires 
in  the  strands  twisted  in  opposite  direc¬ 
tions  to  the  strands  in  the  rope.  —  r.  lot, 
the  number  or  amount  regularly  in¬ 
tended  when  the  number  or  amount  is 
not  specified.  For  various  things  the 
regular  lot  is  as  follows  :  aOntheN.Y.  p0„„i0, 

Stock  Exchange,  100  shares  of  stock,  **  g  ar-la}  Ro;  e. 
$10,000  (face  value)  of  bonds,  b  For  various  commodities: 
grain,  5,000  bushels  ;  lard,  250  tierces,  or  85,000 lbs. ;  short 
ribs,  50,000  lbs.  ;  pork,  250  barrels ;  cotton,  100  bales,  50,000 
lbs. ;  coffee,  250  bag9,  32,500  lbs. ;  silver  bullion,  1,000  oz.  c 
On  the  London  Stock  Exchange,  stock  of  the  total  par  value 
of  £1.000.  —  R.  Predoatinarian  Eaptists.  See  Baptist,  n. — 
r.  syllogism,  Logic,  a  syllogism  stated  in  strict  logical  form. 

—  r.  troops,  troops  of  a  standing  or  permanent  army  :  —  op¬ 
posed  to  militia  or  volunteers. —  R.  Two-Seed  Predestinarian 
Primitive  Baptists.  See  Baptist,  n.  —  r.  way,  N.  Y.  Slock  Ex¬ 
change,  the  w  ay  of  buying  stocks  in  which  delivery  is  to  be 
made  at  or  before  2.15  o’clock  on  the  day  after  purchase. 

—  r.year.  See  Jewish  calendar. 

reg'u-lar  (rgg'u-lar),  n.  [LL.  regularis:  cf.  F .  rfgulier. 
See  regular,  o.]  1.  A  regulator.  Obs.  Scot.  Oxf.E.D. 

2.  A  member  of  any  religious  order  or  community  follow¬ 
ing  a  rule  ;  one  of  the  regular  clergy. 

3.  A  regular  noun.  Rare. 

4.  Mil.  A  regular  soldier,  esp.  one  belonging  to  the  regu¬ 
lar  army.  See  regular,  a. 

5.  A  regular  physician  (Obs.),  employee,  customer,  etc. 

6.  Astrol.  Any  of  several  fixed  numbers  variously  used  in 
chronological  calculations.  Obs. 

Reg'u-la'ri-a  (  la'rT-a  ;  115),  n.  pi.  [NL.]  Zool.  A  divi¬ 
sion  of  Echinoidea  including  the  ordinary  sea  urchins, hav¬ 
ing  a  more  or  less  globular  shell  with  twenty  meridional 
rows  of  plates  and  the  month  and  anus  at  opposite  poles. 


reg'is-ter  ing,  p.  pr.  V  vb.  n.  of 
h  roister.  [ship.  I 

reg'is  ter  shlp',  «.  Registrar- 1 
register  thermometer.  A  self¬ 
registering  thermometer, 
register  ton.  See  ton,  2. 
register  tonnage  See  tonnage. 
reg'ls-ter-y,  n.  [See  register  ; 
1st  -v.]  Registry.  Obs. 
reg'is  tra  ble  (rej'ls-trd-b'l),  a. 
Capable  of  being  registered. — 
reg  ls-tra  bil'l  ty  (-btl'Y-tl ),  n. 
reg'is-tral  (rf  j^Ts-tr^l),  a.  Pert, 
to  a  register  ;  registered.  Rare. 
reg'is  trar  ship7,  n.  See  -ship. 
reg'is  tra-ry  (-trd-rt),  rt.  [LL. 
registrarius.]  A  registrar.  Obs.  or 
R-,  exc.  as  the  title  of  an  official 
at  Cambridge  University,  Eng. 
reg'is  tra-ry,  n.  A  place  where 
registers  are  kept.  Obs. 
reg'is  trate,  a.  [LL.  registra- 
tus .]  Registered.  Obs.  [tv,  3d.  I 
registration  county.  Seecoi  N-| 
reg'is  tra  tor  (  tra'tdr),  n.  [Cf. 
LL.  registrator,  F.  registrateur.] 
A  registrar.  Rare. 
registre.  +  register. 


reg'ls-trer.H.  [See  registrar.] 

1.  A  registrar.  Obs. 

2.  [From  register,  v.]  A  reg¬ 
istering  device  ;  a  register, 
reg'i-tive  (rSj'Y-tYv),  a.  [L.  re¬ 
gere  to  rule :  cf.  OF.  re  git  if.] 
Ruling  ;  governing.  Obs. 

||  re'gi-um  do'num  [L.J  A  royal 
gilt ;  —applied  esp.  to  an  annual 
grant  of  public  money,  in  Eng¬ 
land,  for  the  Presbyterian  cler¬ 
gy  in  Ireland,  now  withdrawn, 
re-give',  v.  t.  See  re-,2. 
re-glaze',  v.  t.  See  re-,2. 
re'gle,  r.  t.  [F.  rtgler,  L.  regu- 
lare  ]  To  rule  ;  govern.  Obs. 
re'gle,  n.  [OF.  regie  rule,  F.  re¬ 
gie  A  A  regulation  or  rule.  Obs. 
||  rfc  gle-ment'  (rgg'l’-miiN'),  n. 
[F.]  A  regulation.  Also,  Obs., 
re'gle-ment  (rPg',l-m/‘nt). 
reg  le-men'ta-ry  irPgdf-mPn'- 
td-rY),  a.  [F.  reylementaire.] 
Regular.  Rare. 

reg  le-men  ta'tlon  (-mPn-ta'- 
shan),  n.  [F.  riglementation  ] 
Regulation,  as  of  prostitution  by 
registration,  periodic  inspec¬ 


tion,  and  police  supervision. 

reg'le-men  tist  (rPg'lf-mgn'- 
tlst),  n.  An  advocate  of  regie- 
mentation. 

re-gloss^,  ?\  t.  See  re-,  2. 
reg'ma-carp,  w.  [ regmn  + 

-rarj).]  Hot.  A  schizocarp./?are. 
regme.  +  realm. 
regn.  +  reign. 
regnard.  +  reynard. 
reg-na'tion,  n.  [OF.  regnacion, 
LL.  regnatio.]  Reigning.  Obs. 
Ilreg'nat  po'pu-lus( pCp'fl-lus). 
[L.J  The  people  rule;  —  the 
motto  of  Arkansas, 
regne.  +  reign.  [dom.  05*. I 
regnee.  n.  [OF.  regne.]  King-) 
reg'ni-cide.  n.  [L.  regnum  king¬ 
dom  +  -aide.]  A  destroyer  of  a 
kingdom.  Obs.  ’  [sor. I 

Reg  Prof.  Abbr.  Regius Profes-I 
regr.  Abbr.  Registrar, 
re-gra'ces,  n./d.  fCf.  grate,  n., 
RKGRACV.r.J  Thanks.  Obs. 
re-gra'cl-a-to-ry,  n.  (LL.  re¬ 
gret  f  fare  to  thank.]  A  returning 
or  giving  of  thanks.  Obs. 
re  gra'cy,  v.  t.  [OF.  regracicr 


(four  syllables).)  To  thank.  Ohs 

re  gra-da'tion;  re'grd-da'sluln), 
7i.  See  re-,2. 

reg  ra-da' tlon( rSg'rd-da'sh ?7n ), 
n.  [See  regrade  to  retire.] 
Retrogradation.  Obs.  8r  R. 
re-grade',  v.  t.  See  re-,  2. 
re-grade',  v.  t.  [L.  re-  re-  + 
gradi  to  go.]  To  degrade.  Rare. 
—  r.  i.  To  retire  Rare. 
re-grad'u-ate,  r.  t.  Sf  i.,  tb- 
graft',  v.  t.  See  re-,2. 
re-grait'.  *f*  regrate. 
re-grate',  r.  f.  [Cf.  LL.  regra- 
tiare  to  thank,  and  L.  grains 
pleasing,  thankful,  grateful.] 
To  requite.  Obs. 
re-grate',  v.t.  if  f.  [Cf.  orate, 
e.]  To  grate  upon  ;  offend  ; 
shock.  Ohs. 

re-grate'  (rP-grat'),  r.  t.  [F. 
regretter ,  lit.,  to  scrape  again. 

|  See  orate  to  scrape.]  Masonry. 

\  To  remove  the  outer  surface  of, 
so  as  to  freshen  in  appearance, 
re-grate',  v.  t.  !f  i.  \  n.  [OF. 

|  regrater,  var.  of  regreter ,  F.  re¬ 
gretter.  See  regret.]  Lament ; 


regret;  mourn.  Obs.  Scot. 

re-grat'er-y  (rP-grat'Pr-Y),  n. 
[OF.  reg/'ateric,  F.  regratterie.] 
Act  or  practice  of  narrating  Obs. 
re-grat'i-fy,  v.  t.  To  gratify  in 
return.  Obs. 

re-grat'ing  (rt-grllt'Yng),  p.  pr. 
ir  vh.  n.  of  reg  rate.  —  re-grat'- 
ing-ly,  adv.  Rare. 
re-gra'tor  (rP-gra'tPr),  n.  [OF. 
regrate  or.]  =  regrater. 
regratorie.  +  reoratery. 
re-gra'tress  ( rP-gra'trCs),  n.  A 
female  regrater. 

re-grat'u-late,  v.  t.  if  i.  To  make 
a  return  to  or  for  :  repay.  Obs 
—  re-grat  u-la'tion,  n.  'Obs. 
re-grede'  (rP-gred'L  v.  i.  [L 
regredi  to  go  back.  Cf.  re¬ 
grade,  regress.]  Togoback;! 
retrograde.  Rare.  [  Obs.  |  ! 

re-gre'dl-ence,  n.  Returning.! 
re-green',  r.  t.  See  re-,  2. 
re-gres'sion-lst,  n.  See  -ist. 
re-gres'slv.  Regressive.  Ref.  Sp. 
re-gret'a-ble.  Var.  of  regret¬ 
table. 

re-gret'less,  a.  See -less.  I 


re-gret'ter,  n.  One  who  regrets 

re-gret'ting,  p.  pr.  if  vb.  n.  of 
regret.  —  re-gret'tlng-ly,  adv 
re  grind',  v.  t.,  re  grind 'er,  n., 
re  grip',  v.  t.,  re  group',  v.  t ., 
re-grow',c  i.ift,  re-growth', «. 
See  re-,  2. 

regt.  Abbr.  Regiment, 
re- guard'.  ^  regard 
re-guard',  v.  t.  See  re-,  2. 
re-guard'ant  (rP-gar'ddnt),  a. 
Her.  =  regardant.  [05*.| 
re-guer'don,  n.  [OF.l  A  reward.! 
re-guer'don,  v.t.  [OF  reguer- 
done.r  See  guerdon.]  To  re¬ 
ward.  Obs  —  re  guer'don-ment, 
n.  Obs 

re-guide',  v.  t.  See  re-,  2. 
reg'u-la-ble  (r  P  g'fl-1  d-b’l),  a. 
Capable  of  being  regulated. 

II  re'gu-la  fal'sl  (rPg'd-ld  fftl'- 
sl).  [L.]  Lit.,  rule  of  false.  = 
position,  1  b 

reg'u-lant,  a.  [L.  regulans ,  -an- 
tis,  p.  pr.]  Regulating.  Obs. 
reg'u-lar.  adv.  Regularly  (see 
flat,  a.,  12).  Collog.  or  Dial. 

Reg  u-la're*  (rPg'B-H'rez  ;  115)^ 


food,  foot  *  out,  oil ;  chair  ;  go  ;  sing,  igk  ;  ♦hen,  thin;  nature,  verdure  (250) ;  K  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144) ;  boN  ;  yet ;  zh  =  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Guide. 
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reg'u  lar'l-ty  (rSg'G-lSr'T-tT),  n.  [ Ct.F.r&gularitk .]  State 
or  quality  of  being  regular  ;  as,  regularity  of  outliue. 
reg'u  lar-ize  (rSg'fi-lar-iz),  v.  t.  To  make  regular  ;  to  regu¬ 
late.  —  reg'u-lar-i-za'tion  (-T-za'shfin  ;  -i-za'slmn),  n. 
reg'u  late  (rSg'u-lat),  v.  t .  ;  reg'u-lat'ed  (-lat'gd) ;  reg'u- 
lat'ing  (-lat/Ing).  [L.  regulatus ,  p.  p.  of  regulare,  fr.  reyula. 
See  regular.]  1.  To  adjust  or  control  by  rule,  method, 
or  established  mode  ;  to  direct  by  rule  or  restriction  ;  to 
subject  to  governing  principles  or  laws. 

Laws  which  regulate  the  successions  of  the  seasons.  Macaulay. 

2.  To  put  in  good  order  ;  to  make  regular  ;  as,  to  regulate 
a  company’s  fiuances  ;  to  regulate  the  bowels. 

3.  To  adjust,  or  maintain,  with  respect  to  a  desired  rate, 
degree,  or  condition  ;  esp.,  to  adjust  so  as  to  work  accurate¬ 
ly  ;  as,  to  regulate  temperature,  pressure,  speed,  etc. 

Syn.  —  Adjust,  dispose,  methodize,  arrange  ,  direct,  order, 
rule,  govern,  control. 

reg'U  late,  v.  i.  To  make  regulations, 
reg'u  lat  ed  (-lat/€d),  pret.  il'  p.  p.  of  regulate. 
regulated  company,  any  of  various  mercantile  associations, 
such  as  the  Hansards,  the  merchants  of  the  Staple,  the 
Turkey,  Levant,  Russia.  Eastland,  and  East  India  com¬ 
panies,  etc.j  formerly  holding,  by  government  charter,  the 
exclusive  right  of  trade  with  certain  countries,  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  which  were  subject  to  certain  regulations  intended 
to  limit  the  trade  so  as  to  keep  up  prices,  and  were  en¬ 
titled  to  certain  privileges,  but  each  traded  on  his  ow  n  sepa¬ 
rate  capital.  They  w^ere  mostly  formed  in  the  15th  century, 
and  haa  become  of  little  or  no  importance  by  the  year  1800. 
reg'U  lat  lug  (-lat'Tng),  p.pr.  <i*  vb.  n.  of  regulate.  —  Reg¬ 
ulating  Act,  Eng.,  an  act  (13  Geo.  III.  c.  63,  1773)  regulating 
the  governing  powers  of  the  East  India  Company.  —  r.  box, 
Elec., a  rheostat  for  regulating  the  current  passing  through 
the  field-magnet  coils  of  a  dynamo  or  motor. 
reg'U-la'tion  (-la'shun),  «.  1.  Act  of  regulating,  or  state 

of  being  regulated. 

Tne  temper  and  regulation  of  our  own  minds.  Macaulay. 

2.  A  rule  or  order  prescribed  for  management  or  govern¬ 
ment  ;  a  regulating  principle  ;  a  governing  direction,  pre¬ 
cept,  or  law  ;  as,  the  regulations  of  a  society  or  a  school. 

3.  Mech.  The  percentage  variation  in  some  characteristic 
quantity  (as  voltage,  current,  or  speed)  as  a  machine  or  ap¬ 
paratus  becomes  loaded  ;  also,  the  ratio  of  deviation  of 
such  a  quantity  at  rated  load  to  its  normal  value  at  no  load. 
Syn.  —  Method,  precept,  law ;  control,  direction. 

regulation  provinces.  In  India,  the  provinces  formerly 
governed  by  the  East  India  Company  under  the  regulations 
as  to  legislation,  etc.,  of  the  different  Charter  Acts  gov¬ 
erning  the  East  India  Company.  In  general  they  were  the 
presidencies  of  Madras  and  Bombay,  and  the  lieutenant- 
governorship  of  Bengal  and  the  North  West  Provinces. 
reg'U-la-tive  (rgg'u-la-tlv),  a.  1.  Tending  to  regulate; 
regulating. 

2.  Philos,  a  Determining  or  regulating  after  the  manner 
of  first  or  fundamental  principles,  or  principles  a  priori,  b 
Determining  or  regulating  by  external  force  or  influence, 
rather  than  by  inherent  nature  or  constitution; — con¬ 
trasted  with  constitutive.  C  Kantianism.  Designating  cer¬ 
tain  ideas  —  such  as  God,  immortality,  freedom,  and  eter¬ 
nity  —  that  do  not  admit  of  philosophical  or  scientific  dem¬ 
onstration,  but  actively  produce  in  us  the  inquiries  that 
prompt  us  to  investigations  leading  to  a  knowledge  of  na¬ 
ture,  and  give  to  that  knowledge  a  scientific  unity, 
regulative  faculty,  the  faculty  of  the  regulative  principles  of 
mind.  Sir  Wm.  Hamilton.  —  r.  principle,  Logic,  a  rule  or 
principle  of  procedure  ;  specif.:  a  Formerly,  the  principle 
underlying  syllogistic  inference,  or  in  accordance  with 
which  any  particular  inference  is  drawn,  b  A  rule  of  pro¬ 
cedure  to  which  there  is  no  alternative  if  the  desired  end 
is  to  be  secured,  although  it  cannot  itself  assure  attainment. 
reg'U-la  tor  (-la'ter),  n.  1.  One  who  regulates  ;  specif.  ; 
a  Eng.  Hist.  One  of  a  board  of  seven  appointed  by  King 
James  II.  in  1687  with  powers  to  appoint  and  remove  of¬ 
ficers  and  freemen  at  their  discretion,  for  the  purpose  of 
influencing  the  election  of  members  of  Parliament,  b  [ cap.'] 
In  North  Carolina,  a  member  of  any  of  a  number  of  asso¬ 
ciations  of  the  poorer  people,  existing  from  1767  to  1771, 
formed  to  resist  official  extortion.  They  not  only  refused  to 
pay  taxes,  but  committed  many  deeds  of  violence,  c  In 
the  United  States,  a  member  of  any  of  various  bands  or  vol¬ 
unteer  committees  formed  in  newly  occupied  or  settled  re¬ 
gions  before  the  establishment  of  local  government,  to  pre¬ 
serve  order,  prevent  crime,  and  administer  justice. 

2.  A  thing  that  regulates ;  specif.,  a  contrivance  for  regu¬ 
lating  and  controlling  motion  ;  as  :  a  Horol.  A  lever  or  in¬ 
dex  in  a  watch  for  altering  the  effective  length  of  the  hair¬ 
spring  to  make  the  watch  go  faster  or  slower,  b  Mach.  A 
governor,  c  Steam  Engin.  (1)  A  balance  valve  for  control¬ 
ling  the  admission  of  steam  to  the  steam  chest  in  a  locomo¬ 
tive.  (2)  A  reducing  valve  or  steam-pressure  regulating 
device.  (3)  A  feed  regulator  (w’hich  see),  d  Elec.  An  auto¬ 
matic  device  for  regulating  the  voltage  of  a  dynamo  with 


varying  load,  e  Mining.  A  sliding  door  for  controlling 
ventilation. 

3.  A  clock,  or  other  timepiece,  used  as  a  standard  of  time. 
See  ASTRONOMICAL  CLOCK  a. 

reg'u-line  (rgg'u-lTn  ;  -liu),  a.  [Cf.  F.  rSgulin.  See  regu- 
lus.]  Chem.  it*  Metal.  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  of  the  nature 
of,  a  regulus  ;  as,  reguline  silver  ;  a  reguline  deposit. 
reg'U-lus  (-lus),  7i.  ;  pi.  E.  -luses  (-Sz  ;  -Tz  ;  151),  L.  -Li(-li). 
[L.,  a  petty  king,  prince,  dim.  of  rex ,  regis,  a  king.  See 
REGAL.]  1.  [cap.]  Astrun.  A  first-magnitude  star  in  the 
constellation  Leo  ;  —  called  also  Cor  Leonis ,  the  Lion's 
Heart ,  and,  by  astronomers,  a  (Alpha)  Leonis.  See  star. 

2.  Chem.  <fc  Metal.  The  more  or  less  impure  button, giuoule, 
or  mass  of  metal,  formed  beneath  the  slag  in  smelting  and 
reducing  ores  ;  —  first  applied  by  the  alchemists  to  metal¬ 
lic  antimony  on  account  of  its  ready  alloying  with  gold. 
Also,  the  material  of  such  a  mass ;  coarse  metal  ;  matte. 

3.  A  petty  king  ;  a  ruler  of  little  power  or  consequence. 

4.  [cap.]  Zodl.  The  genus  consisting  of  the  kinglets. 

5.  Math.  A  simply  infinite  system  of  right  lines,  in  which  no 
two  consecutives  intersect.  A  quadric  is  a  double  regulus. 
regulus  of  Venus.  Old  Chem.,  a  violet  alloy  of  copper  and 
antimony,  Cu2Sb. 

re  gur'gl  tant  (re-gdr'jT-taut),  a.  Med.  Throwing  or  flow¬ 
ing  back  ;  regurgitating. 

re- gur'gl- tate  (-tat),  v.  i .;  -tat'ed  (-tat/6d);-TAT/iNG  (-Tng). 
[LL.  regurgitare ,  regurgitatum  ;  L.  re-  re-  -f-  g urges,  - itis , 
a  gulf.]  To  be  thrown  or  poured  back  ;  to  gush,  rush,  or 
surge  back. 

Tne  food  may  regurgitate  from  the  stomach  into  the  esopha¬ 
gus  and  mouth.  Quain. 

re  gur'gl  late,  v.  t.  To  throw,  cast,  or  pour  back  or  out 
again,  as  from  a  deep  or  hollow  place,  esp.  the  stomach, 
re- gur'gl  ta'tion  (-ta'shftn),  n.  [Cf.  F.  regurgitation.] 
Act  of  flowing,  pouring,  or  gushing  back  or  out  again  ; 
specif.,  Med.,  the  reversal  of  the  natural  direction  in 
which  the  current  or  contents  flow  through  a  tube  or  cav¬ 
ity  of  the  body,  as  the  casting  up  of  undigested  food  or  the 
backward  flow  of  blood  to  the  heart, 
re'ha  bil'i  tato  ( re'hd-bTl'T-tat),  v.  t.  ;  -tat'ed  (-tat'Sd)  ; 
-tat'ing  (-tat'Tng).  [LL.  rehabilUare.  See  habilitate.] 

1.  To  invest  or  clothe  again  with  some  right,  authority,  or 
dignity  ;  to  restore  to  a  former  capacity  ;  to  reinstate  ;  to 
qualify  again  ;  to  restore,  as  a  delinquent,  to  a  former  right, 
rank,  or  privilege  lost  or  forfeited  ;  —  a  term  primarily  of 
Civil  and  canon  law. 

2.  To  put  or  bring  into  good  repute  again  ;  to  clear  the 
character  or  reputation  of  ;  to  remove  unjust  or  unfounded 
aspersions  from  ;  as,  to  rehabilitate  a  man  or  his  name  ;  to 
rehabilitate  a  company,  i.  e.,  to  make  it  solvent  again. 

3.  To  put  on  a  proper  basis  or  into  a  previous  good  state 
again  ;  to  restore  ;  to  reestablish. 

4.  To  discharge  (a  bankrupt)  from  his  debts.  So.  A frica. 
re  ha  bil  l- ta'tion  (-ta'shun),  n.  [Cf.  LL.  rehabilitatio ,  F. 

rehabilitation.]  Act  of  rehabilitating,  or  state  of  that 
which  has  been  rehabilitated. 

re-hash'  (re-hSsh'),  v.  t.  To  hash  over  again  ;  to  serve  up 
again,  restate,  or  use  again  in  a  new  form,  as  old  arguments, 
re-hash'  (re-h&jh' ,  re'hSsh'),  n.  Act  of  rehashing  ;  some¬ 
thing  restated  orserved  up  again  in  a  new  form  or  under  a 
different  name. 

re-hear'ing  (re-her'Tng),  vb.  n.  Law.  A  second  or  repeated 
hearing,  as  of  a  trial  or  of  an  argument  on  appeal, 
re  hears'al  (re-hffr's&l),  ft.  Act  of  rehearsing  ;  recital ;  nar¬ 
ration  ,  repetition  ;  specif.,  a  private  recital,  performance, 
or  season  of  practice,  in  preparation  for  a  public  exhibition 
or  exercise  ;  as,  a  rehearsal  of  a  play. 

In  rehearsal  of  our  Lord's  Prayer.  Hooker. 

re  hearse'  ire-htirs'),  v.  t.;  re-hearsed'  (-hffrst') ;  rb- 
hears'ing  (-hfir'sTng).  [ME.  rehercen,  rehersen,  OF.  re- 
hercier ,  to  harrow  over  again,  to  repeat ,  re-  re-  -f-  herder 
to  harrow,  fr.  fierce  a  harrow,  F.  herse.  See  hearse.]  1.  To 
repeat,  as  what  has  been  already  said  ;  to  recite  aloud  for¬ 
mally  ;  to  say  over,  as  a  poem  ;  to  tell  over.  Chaucer. 

When  the  words  were  heard  which  Davul  spake,  they  rehearsed 
them  before  Saul.  l  Sam.  xvii.  31 

2.  To  say  ;  to  speak.  Obs. 

3.  To  narrate;  recount,  relate;  tell.  Note  Rare. 

Rehearse  the  righteous  acts  of  the  Lord.  Judy.  v.  11. 

4.  To  recount  or  mention  one  by  one;  to  enumerate. 

5.  To  mention  ;  to  cite  ;  to  quote.  Obs. 

6.  To  recite,  repeat,  or  go  through,  in  private  in  prepara¬ 
tion  for  a  more  formal  and  public  representation ;  as,  to 
rehearse  a  tragedy  or  a  solo. 

7.  To  train  or  instruct  by  rehearsal. 

He  has  been  rehearsed  by  Madume  Defarge  as  to  his  having 
seen  her.  Dickens. 

Syn.  —  Recite,  recapitulate,  recount,  detail,  describe, 
re  hears©',  v.  i.  1.  To  make  mention;  —  with  of.  Obs. 


2.  To  recite  or  repeat  something  for  practice;  to  engage 
in  a  rehearsal.  44  There  will  we  rehearse .”  Shak. 

re  hears'er  (re-hffr'ser),  n.  One  who  rehearses, 
re  heat'  (re-het'),  v.  1.  To  heat  again, 
re-heat'er  (-er),  n.  A  device  or  apparatus  for  reheating, 
as,  in  a  compound  engine,  a  receiver  furnished  with  some 
means  of  heating  the  exhaust  steam  ;  or  au  apparatus  for 
reheating  compressed  air  before  use  to  prevent  excessively 
low  temperatures  due  to  expansion, 
re  house/  (re-houz'),  v.  t.  To  replace  in  a  house,  or  to  place 
in  a  new  house. 

rei  (ra  ;  re),  n.  ;  pi.  reis  (ras  ;  res).  Also  ree.  [Pg.  real ,  pi. 
reis.  See  real  a  coin.]  a  A  Portuguese  money  of  account, 
in  value  about  one  tenth  of  a  cent  (2V  d.).  b  A  Brazilian 
money  of  account,  worth  about  ^  cent  (37  d.).  In  the 
paper  curreucy,  which  is  chiefly  used,  the  value  of  the  rei 
is  lower  than  this,  and  fluctuates.  One  rei  is  written  $0(1. 
Rei'chert  num  bor  or  val  ue  (ri'xert).  [After  Carl  Rei¬ 
chert.]  Anal.  Chem.  The  number  of  cubic  centimeters  of  a 
decinormal  solution  of  potassium  hydroxide  required  to 
neutralize  the  volatile  fatty  acids  from  2.5  grams  of  a  fat  or 
oil.  Similarly,  the  BTei'chert-Mei'sel  (-mi 's’l)  number  or  value 
is  the  number  required  for  5  grams. 
re/i-fl-ca'tlon(re/I-fT-ka'shun),  n.  [L.  res  thing  E .-fica- 
tion.]  The  process  or  result  of  reifying ;  hypostatization. 
re'i-fy  (re'T-fl),  v.  t.  ;-fied  (-fid)  ;  -fy'ing  (-fi'Ing).  [L.  res 
thing  -f-  E.  -fy.]  To  consider  (a  subjective  phenomenon)  as 
an  objectively  existing  or  substantial  thing  ;  hypostatize. 
reign  (ran),  71.  [ME.  reyn,  regne,  OF.  reig7ie,  regne ,  F. 
rkgne,  fr.  L.  regtium,  fr.  regere  to  guide,  rule.  See  regent, 
right,  a.]  1.  Royal  authority  ;  supreme  power  ;  sovereign¬ 
ty  ;  rule  ;  dominion  ;  sway  ;  also,  time  during  which  a 
sovereign  rules ,  as,  it  happened  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth. 
2.  The  territory  or  sphere  which  is  reigned  over ;  kingdom  ; 
empire  ;  realm.  Obs.  or  R.  Spenser . 

Reign  of  Terror,  F.  Hist.,  a  period  of  anarchy,  bloodshed, 
ana  confiscation,  in  the  French  Revolution,  during  which 
the  country  was  under  the  sway  of  an  actual  terror  in¬ 
spired  by  the  ferocious  measures  of  its  temporary  rulers. 
The  Reign  of  Terror  began  in  the  spring  of  1793,  and  prac¬ 
tically  ended  with  the  fall  of  Robespierre,  July  27,  1794. 
Thousands  of  persons  were  put  to  death  during  this  time, 
reign  (ran),  v.  i.  ;  reigned  (rand) ;  reign'ing.  [ME.  rehien , 
rey7ien,  OF.  regner ,  F.  regner,  fr.  L.  regnare,  fr.  regnum. 
See  reign,  ft.]  1.  To  possess  or  exercise  sovereign  power 
or  authority  ;  to  exercise  government  as  a  king  or  emperor  ; 
to  hold  supreme  power  ;  to  hold  sway  ;  to  rule.  Chaucer. 

We  will  not  nave  this  man  to  reign  over  us.  Luke  xix.  14. 

2.  To  continue  to  be  or  live  (in) ;  also,  to  flourish.  Obs. 

3.  Hence,  to  be  predominant ;  to  predominate,  as  in  num¬ 

ber  ;  to  prevail ;  to  be  prevalent.  “  Pestilent  diseases  which 
commonly  reig7i  in  summer.”  Bacon. 

4.  Fig.,  to  have  superior  or  full  dominion  ;  to  rule. 

Let  not  sin  therefore  reign  in  your  mortal  body.  Rom.  vi.  12. 
reign,  v.  t.  To  rule  or  govern,  to  affect  or  cause  by  reigning; 
as,  to  reign  down  evil.  Obs.  or  R. 

reim  burse'  (re'Tm-bfirs'),  v.  t.  ;  re'im-bursed'  (-bilrst') ; 
ke'im-burs'ing  (-bffr'sTng).  [re-  Hnburse :  cf.  F.  rem- 
bowser.]  1.  Lit.,  to  replace  in  a  purse  (an  equivalent  for 
that  taken,  lost,  or  expended);  hence,  to  pay  back  ;  repay ; 
Obs.,  to  refund  ;  as,  to  reimburse  the  expenses  of  a  war. 

2.  To  make  restoration  or  payment  of  an  equivalent  to  (a 
person) ;  to  pay  back  to  ;  to  repay. 

Syn.  —  See  pay. 

-  re'im  burse'ment,  n.  —  re'im  burs'er  (-bfir'sSr),  n. 
Roi'mer’s  re  ac'tion  (rl'merz),  Rei'mer-Tie'manJi  re 
ac'tion  (ri'mer-te'man).  [After  Carl  L.  Reimer  and  Ferdi¬ 
nand  Ttemann.]  Ora.  Chem.  A  reaction  for  producing  aro¬ 
matic  hydroxy  aldehydes  by  the  action  of  chloroform  and 
caustic  alkali  on  phenols. 

re  im  plant'  (re'Tm-plSnt'),  v.  t.  To  implant  again, 
re-im  plan  ta'tion  (re-im'pliXn-ta'Bhwn),  n.  Deiitistry.  A 
reimplanting,  as  of  a  drawn  tooth  in  its  socket, 
re'im-port'  (re'Tm-port'),  v.  t.  To  import  again;  to  import 
what  has  been  exported  ;  bring  back.—  n.  Reimportation, 
re-im  por  ta'tion  (re-Tm'p©r-ta'»hun),  n.  Act  of  reimport¬ 
ing  ;  also,  that  which  is  reimported, 
re-  im  pose'  (re'Tm-poz'),  v.  t.  [Cf.  F.  reimposer.]  To  im¬ 
pose,  or,  Rare,  tax,  again;  Obs.,  to  reprint. —  roim-po'- 
Sure(-po'zhur),7?.— re-im  po-9i'tion(re-Tm/pi-zT8h'fiu),n. 
re  im-pres'sion  (re'Tm-prgsh'un),  n.  [Cf.  F.  r ^impression.] 
A  second  or  repeated  impression,  as  of  a  book  without 
change,  or  a  reprint  as  distinguished  from  a  new  edition, 
rein  (ran),  w.  A  kidney.  See  reins. 
rein  (ran),  n.  [ME.  reyn,  rene ,  F.  rent ,  OF.  also  resne ,  regne , 
prob.  fr.  (assumed)  LL.  retina,  fr.  L.  retinere  to  hold  back. 
The  vowel  was  perh.  influenced  by  that  in  the  verb  reign. 
See  retain.]  1.  The  strap  of  a  bridle,  fastened  to  the  curb 
or  snaffle  on  each  side,  by  which  the  rider  or  driver  governs 
a  horse  or  other  animal;  —  usually  in  the  pi.  ;  also,  any 
similar  device  for  this  purpose.  See  harness,  Illust. 


n.  pi.  I  NL.,  fr  L.  regu la r i s reg¬ 

ular.  J  Paleon.  See  Blastoidea 
reg'u  lar-ly,  adv.  of  regular 
reg'u  lar  ness.  n.  See  -ness. 
reg'u  lat' a  ble  (rCg'O-lSt'd-b’l), 
a  See  able. 

reg'u  late.  a.  Regulated  Ohs 
reg  u-la'tion,  i\  t.  To  prescribe 
or  control  by  regulations, 
reg  u-la'tioh  1st.  n.  See  -ist. 
reg'u-la-tlve-ly.  adv  of  regu¬ 
lative.  See  i.y. 
reg'u-la  tor-ship.  n.  See -shit. 
reg'u-la  to-ry  crgg'd-ld-td-rT), 
a.  Regulative 

reg'u-la  tresa  (rSg'tl-la'trfB),  n. 
A  female  regulator.  Rare. 
reg'u-ler.  +  regular 
reg'u-11,  n.,  L.  itl.  of  regulus. 
reg'u  llze  (reg>fl-llz),  v.  t.  Old 
Chem.  To  reduce  to  regulus  :  to 
separate,  ns  a  metal  from  extra¬ 
neous  matter.  Rare 
re'gur(re'gfir;  ra'-),  n.  [Hind 
reyar. )  A  rich  block  loam  oc¬ 
curring  in  India,  similar  to  the 
Russian  chernozem.  [re-.  2.1 
re  gurge'.  re  gush',  v.  i.  See| 
reh  (ri).  n.  [Hind,  reh.]  A  sa¬ 
line  efflorescence  on  certain  up¬ 
lands  in  India,  near  the  Ganges. 
It  is  chiefly  sodium  carbonate, 
reh.  a.  [AS  hrtnh.]  Rough  ; 
violent :  perturbed.  Ohs. 

Re  ha-bi'ah  (rt'hd-bl'i ).  fitb. 
reh&bile,  v.  t.  [For  keable  ;  re- 
-f  able.  Orf.E.D.  Cf.  habile.] 
To  rehabilitate.  Ohs.  Scot. 
re-hab'  l-ta'tion,  n.  Act  of  rein¬ 


habiting.  Ohs. 

re  hale  .  v.  t.,  re-hal'lov.  »*•  f-% 
re-ham'mer.  p.  t..  re-hand 'i-cap, 
v.  t .,  re  ban 'die,  v.  t.,  re-hang  . 
v.  t.,  re-hap'pen,  v.  re- hard' - 
en.  v.  t.  fir  re-har'mo-nize, 
t.,  re-har'neas.  v.  t.  See  re-,  2. 
re-ha'tor.  n.  An  obscure  term 
of  abuse  See  rehetour.  Obs. 
re-have',  v.  t.  To  have  or  get 
again.  Obs. 
rehayte.  f  rehete. 
rehayte,  V.  b  [ Cf .  OF.  rehaitier 
(see  rehete  to  cheer)  to  cause 
to  rejoice  I  To  make  merry  :  be¬ 
have  noisily.  Ohs.  [RKEBOK.J 
reh'boc'.  reh'bok'  Vars.  of  I 
re-head',  v.  t.,  re-hear',  0.  t. 
See  r  E-,  2. 

re-hearae',  n.  Rehearsal.  Ohs. 
re-heart 'en.  v.  t.  See  re-,  2. 
rehed.  f  REED  [See  re-,  2.| 
re-heel',  v.  t..  re-helght'en,  r.  1. 1 
reheirs  rehearse. 
re-helm',  v.  t.  To  arm  again 
with  a  helmet.  Ohs. 
reherce.  +  rehearse. 
rehercel,  rehersaUle.  *f*  re¬ 
hearsal.  [of  REHEARSE. I 

re-herse'  Obs.orref.su  var. | 
re-herst'  Rehearsed.  Ref.  Sp. 
re-bet',  n.  [OF.  rehait.]  Cheer. 
Ohs. 

rehete,  r.  t.  [OF.  rehaitier."]  To 
cheer  ;  encourage  :  refresh.  Ohs. 
rehete.  v.  t.  tf  i.  [Orig.  unccrt.j 
To  annoy  ;  scold  ;  rebuke.  Ohs. 

rehetour.  n.  A  kind  of  servant. 

I  Obs. 


reheyte.  d*  rehayte. 

rehibition,  rehibitory.  Errone¬ 
ous  vars.  of  redhibition,  etc- 
re-hire',  v.  t.  fir  n.  See  re-,  2. 
rehliche,  adv.  of  reh  Ohs. 
re-hob',  iv  See  re-,  2. 

Re'hob  (rS'hfib).  Bib 
Re  ho-bo'am  <  re'hf.-bO'ttm),  n. 

1.  Bib.  The  arrogant  incapable 
son  and  successor  of  Solomon 
He  was  the  last  king  of  the  old 
kingdom  of  Israel  and,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  revolt  under  Jero¬ 
boam  and  the  formation  of  the 
new  kingdom  of  Northern  Is¬ 
rael,  the  first  king  of  Judah  See 
J  eroboam,  1  a. 

2.  A  shovel  hat.  Old  Slnny 
Re-ho'both (rP-h5'b5th  ;-both). 
Rib. 

re-hoist',  r.  t.,  re  hon'or  or  -our. 
v.  t.,  re-hood',  r.  t re-hook', 
r.  /..re-hoop',  r.  t.  See  he-,  2. 
rehte,  pret.  of  hecciik.  Obs. 
rehte.  Obs  pret.  of  reach. 
Re'hu  (re'hfl).  Bib. 

Re'hum  (re'hOni).  Bih. 
re  hu'man-ize,  v.  t.,  re-hum'ble, 
r.t.  See  RE-,  2.  [  Hang.I 

re-hung',  pret.  fir  p  of  re-| 
re-hy'brid-ize.  r.  t.  See  re-,  2. 
rehye.  +  re  ion. 
re  hy-poth'e-cate  (re'hT-pfith'f1- 
kiit),  v.  re  hy-poth'o-ca'tion 
(-ka'shun),  //..  re  ny-poth'e-ca 
tor  (-ka/t?r),  n.  See  re-,  2. 
rei  +  rrh. 

Re'i(re'I).  Bib. 

Re-l'a  (rS-I'd).  D.  Bib. 


reiche.  +  reach;  ke<  k. 
Reicha'bank  (rlKe'bupkO, 
[G.]  The  state  bank  of  G 
many.  It  is  a  bank  of  i^s 
Its  constitution  is  governed 
the  Rank  Act  of  137.'). 
Reichs'ge-richt'  (gc-rYut"), 
[G.]  1'he  supreme  cour-  ol  G 
many. 

Reicbs'land'  (-lant').  n.  M 
Crownland;  6pecif.,  Alsace-L 
raine. 

Relchs  'rath',  or  Reichs'r 

(-rat/),ri.[G.]SeeLEGisLATUi 
Reichs'stadt'  (-shtat'),^.  H 
A  free  city  of  the  former  G 
man  Empire. 

Reichs'tag'  (-tiiK'),  n.  [G.]  G 
many.  See  LEGISLATURE  & 
diet.  3  f. 

Reicha'tha  ler,  or  -ta  ler  (  t 

lfr>,  n.  [G.]  A  rix-dollar.  [sc 
reid.  +  read,  v.;  rede, com 
reid  (red).  Obs  or  Scot  &  di 
Eng.  var  of  read,  stomach, 
reid.  Scot.  var.  of  red 
reid.  Scot.  &  dial.  Eng.  var. 
Redd,  to  clear.  [ree 

reid.  Obs.  or  dial  Eng  var. 
reid,  ».  A  roadstead.  Cf.  ra 
Ohs.  Scot.  [RE-, 

re  -i-den  ti-fi-ca'tlon,  n.  S  < 
reie  +  rye. 
reiem  +  realm. 
reif.  +  reeve. 
reif (ref),  n.  [AS.  rtaf.)  R 
bery ;  plunder.  Archaic  or  Ri 
Dial.  Eng. 


reiffar.  d*  reaver. 

reiffe.  +  heave,  [(fish).  Oh*.\ 

reigh,  n.  [AS.  reohhe.  1  The  ray  | 

reighte.  Obs.  pret.  of  reach' 

rei'gle  +  regal,  a  groove; 

KKOLE. 

rei'gle  ment.  +  rkolkment. 
reign.  rain,  v  ;  rein. 
reignative.  a  Ruling.  Obs. 
reign'er.  n.  A  ruler.  Obs. 
re'ig  nite'.  v.  t.  See  re-.  2.  — 
re  ig-ni'tion.  n. 

Rei'hen-gra'ber  (rT'cn-gra'- 
bPr),  v.  11I.  [G-  ;  lit.,  graves  in 
!  rows.]  Tnelongbarrowsfound in 
southern  Germany  ;  —  so  called 
from  the  fact  that  the  bodies 
were  arranged  in  rows.  See  4th 
harrow,  i.  —  a.  Designating 
the  race,  probably  early  Teu¬ 
tons, buried  in  the  Reihengraber. 
reik  (dial,  rek,  rak).  Obs.  or 
dial.  Eng.of  reach,  [a  prank. | 
reik  (rek).  Scot  var.  of  reak,| 
relk.  Obs.  or  Scot.  &  dial  Eng. 
vnr.  of  reek,  smoke, 
reik  (rek).  Scot  var.  of  reach. 
reike  +  reek,  seaweed, 
reik'ie.  +  reeky. 
rede.  Rail. 
reill.  -f  reel. 

re  il-lume'.i’.  '..re'il-lu'ml-nate, 
»’•  t  ,  re'il-lm'Tni-na'tion.  n  ,  re 
il-lu'mlpe,  t.  See  he-,  2. 
reim  (rem),  n.  (D.  ricm.l  A 
pliable  strip  of  oxnide,  used  for 
twisting  into  ropes,  etc.;  a 
thong  :  a  strap.  South  Africa 
re-im 'age.  v.  f.,  re  im-bark',  v.  t. 


fir  1 .,  re-im'bar-ka'tion.  n.,  re  Im¬ 
bibe'.  r.  t.,  re'im  bod 'y,  r.  t  fir 
».,  re  im  bosk',  v.  t.  ( Oos See 

he-,  2. 

re  im-burs'a  ble  (rS'Tm-bfir'sd- 
b’l),  a.  [Cf.  F.  rembour sable.) 
Repayable. 

re'im  bush',  v.  t.  [Cf.  F.  rem- 
bucher,  and  E.  AMBU9H.]  Hunt, 
tng.  To  cause  to  enter  again  into 
the  bushes  or  thicket.  Rare  — 
re  im -bush 'ment.  »/.  Hunting. 
A  reentering  into  a  thicket.-  R. 
relme-  -f  realm. 
reim 'ken  nar  (rTm'kCn'dr),  n. 
[G.  reim  rime  4-  kenner  know- 
er.]  One  who  knows  magic 
rimes  or  spells  ;  a  sorcerer  or 
sorceress.  Scot. 
re  im  merge', v  ri.re  im-merse', 
f  .re  im-mer'sion.N  See  re-,2. 
re  im' mi  grant,  )o  One  who  im¬ 
migrates  to  a  country  from 
which  he  formerly  emigrated, 
re-im' ml  gra'tion.  n.  Immigra¬ 
tion  to  the  coui  try  from  which 
one  has  formerly  emigrated, 
redm'pact.  n..  re  im  park',  r.  t., 
re  im  part'.  »•.  t..  re^m  pel',  v- 
t..  re  im  por'tu-nate,  r.  /•  ( Ohs.), 
re-im  por-tnne',  v.  t.,  re  im¬ 
pregnate.  v.  t.,  reimpress', 
r.  t.,  re'ira-print',  r.  re  im- 
pris'on.  r.  t .,  re'im  pris'on- 
ment,  n.  See  rf.-,  2. 
rein,  j*  rain.  [a  ridge.! 

rein.  Dial.  Eng.  var.  of  fain,| 
rain.  n.  [See  reindeer.)  Rein 
deer.  Obs.  or  R. 


ale,  senate,  efire,  ftm,  account,  arm,  ask,  gofd;  eve,  Svent,  find,  recent,  maker;  ice.  Ill;  old,  6  bey,  Srb,  Odd,  s5ft,  connect;  use,  Unite,  fim.  up,  circus,  menu; 

II  Foreign  Word.  f  Obsolete  \  arlant  oC  +  combined  with.  =  equal*. 


REIN 
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RELATE 


2.  Hence,  an  instrument  or  means  of  curbing,  restraining, 

or  governing  ;  a  curb  or  restraint ;  —  usually  in  the  pi. 
“  Let  their  eyes  rove  without  rein.”  Milton. 

3.  a  Either  of  the  handles  of  a  blacksmith’s  tongs.  Eng. 
b  The  bent-out  part  of  each  of  the  handles  of  a  pair  of  tongs 
for  handling  steel  rails. 

rein  (ran),  V.  t.  ;  reined  (rand);  rein'ing.  1.  To  fasten 
or  tie  up  by  the  rein  or  reins.  Obs. 

2.  To  provide  with  a  rein  or  reins. 

3.  To  check  or  stop  by  a  pull  at  the  reins ;  to  pull  or  check 

and  hold,  as  in  or  back,  by  the  reins ;  hence,  to  restrain  ; 
check.  “  Reined  again  to  temperance.”  Shak. 

4.  To  govern,  control,  or  direct  with  the  reins  ;  as,  to  rein 
a  horse  to  the  left ;  hence,  to  rule  ;  guide.  Now  Rare. 

rein,  v  i.  To  be  guided  by,  or  submit  to  control  by,  reins; 
to  bear  itself  or  move  in  response  to  the  reins.  Rare.  Shak. 
rei'na  (ra'na),  n.  [Sp.,  queen.]  A  California  rockfish 
( Sebastichthys  elongalus). 

re  in  car'nate  (re  ln-kiir'iiat),  v.  t.  To  incarnate  again, 
re-in  car-na'tion  (re-Tn'kar-na'sh&n),  n.  A  reincarnating, 
or  state  of  being  reincarnated.  —  re-in'car-na'tlon  1st,  n. 
rein'deer7  (ran'der/),  n.  [The  first 
element  is  of  Scand.  origin  ;  cf.  Icel. 
hreinn  reindeer,  Sw.  ren ,  Dan.  ren,' 
reen;  cf.  also  Icel.  hreindyri,  Dan. 
rensdyr.  Icel.  hreinn  is  peril,  of  Lapp 
or  Finnish  origin;  cf.  Lappish  reino 
pasturage.]  1.  Any 
of  several  species  of 
deer  of  the  genus 
Rang  if er  inhabiting 
the  northern  parts  of 
Europe,  Asia,  and 
America.  Antlers  are 
present  in  both  sex¬ 
es  ;  those  of  the  male 
long,  sweeping,  often 
somewhat  palmate  at 
the  ends,  and  with 
broad,  greatly  devel¬ 
oped  brow  tines: 
those  of  the  female  European  Remdeer. 

much  smaller  and  simpler.  The  hoofs  are  large  and  cres¬ 
centic  and  the  dewclaws  very  large.  The  European  spe¬ 
cies  R.  larandus  is  domesticated  in  Lapland  and  ot  her  parts 
of  the  Old  World, and  has  been  introduced  into  Alaska  also. 
It  is  used  for  drawing  sleds.  American  species  are  called 
caribou. 

2.  [c«p.]  Astron.  An  early  constellation  between  Cas¬ 
siopeia  and  Camelopard.  Ohs. 

Reindeer  age,  epoch,  or  period.  Paleithnol.  A  part  of  the 
Paleolithic  era  when  the  reindeer  was  common  over  cen¬ 
tral  Europe,  about  equivalent  to  the  Magdalenian  period. 

reindeer  moss.  A  gray  branching  lichen  ( Cladonia  rangi - 
ferina)  which  forms  extensive  patches  on  the  ground  in 
arctic  and  even  in  north  temperate  regions  It  is  the  prin¬ 
cipal  food  of  the  Lapland  reindeer  in  wdnter. 

rein'less  (ran'lgs),  a.  Not  having,  or  not  governed  by, 
reins  ;  hence,  not  checked  or  restrained. 

rein  orchis  Any  orchid  of  the  genus  Habenaria  or  of  a 
related  genus ;  —  so  called  in  allusion  to  the  kidney-shaped 
lip  in  some  species. 

reins  (ranz),  n.  pi.  [F.  rein ,  pi.  reins ,  fr.  L.  ren ,  pi.  renes .] 
Archaic.  1.  The  kidneys  ;  also,  the  region  of  the  kidneys  ; 

the  loins. 

2.  The  seat  of  the  feelings,  affections,  or  passions,  which 
were  formerly  thought  to  be  localized  in  the  loins. 

1  am  he  which  searcheth  the  reins  and  hearts.  Rev  ii  23 
reins  of  a  vault.  Arch.,  the  parts  between  the  crown  and  the 
spring  or  abutment,  including  the  loading  or  filling  behind 
the  vault  shell,  —  analogous  to  the  haunches  of  an  arch. 

re^-State'  (re7  Tn-stat'),v.  t.;  -stat'ed  (-stated) ;  -stat'ing 
(-stat'Tng).  To  instate  again  ;  to  place  again  (in  possession, 
or  in  a  former  state) ;  to  reinstall ;  to  reestablish  ;  to  restore 
(to  a  state  from  which  one  had  been  removed);  as,  to  rein¬ 
state  a  king  in  his  kingdom.  —  re'in-state'ment  (-mint),  n. 

re  in  surance  (-shoor'&ns),  n.  Act  of  reinsuring,  or  the 
amount  protected  by  reinsuring,  esp.  by  an  insurer  or  under¬ 
writer  to  protect  himself  against  risk  already  incurred. 


re  in  sure1'  (re'Tn-shoor'),  v.  t.  To  insure  again  ;  specif.,  to 
insure,  as  life  or  property,  in  favor  of  the  one  who  already 
has  an  insurance  risk  upon  it.  —  re^-sur'er  (-shoor'er),  n. 
re-in'te-grate  (re-Tn'te-grat),  v.  t.  [re-  +  integrate  :  cf.  LL 
reintegrate.  Cf.  redintegrate.]  1.  To  reinstate.  Obs. 
2  To  integrate  again;  to  bring  together  again  or  restore 
to  a  whole  or  unity  ;  to  renew  ;  redintegrate  ;  as,  to  rein¬ 
tegrate  a  nation. 

re  in  te  gra'tion  (gra'shwn),  n.  [Cf.  F.  reintegration ,  LL. 
re  integration  Repeated  or  renewed  integration.  Cf. 
REDINTEGRATION. 

re  in  ver'sion  (re/Tii-vGi'slmu),  n.  Act  of  inverting  again; 
specif.,  Med.,  restoration  of  an  inverted  organ,  esp.  the 
uterus,  to  its  normal  position, 
re'in-ves'ti-ture  (-vgs'tT-tur),  n.  Act  of  reinvesting,  or 
state  of  being  reinvested. 

reis  (ras  ;  res),  n.  [Pg.,  pi.  of  real ,  an  ancient  Portuguese 
•oin.  Cf.  real,  a  coin.]  PI.  of  rbi. 
reis.  rais  (ris),  n.  [Ar.  rats  head,  chief,  prince.]  Chief  : 
head  ;  —  a  common  title  in  the  East  for  a  person  in  author 
ity,  esp.  the  captain  of  a  boat  or  ship. 

Reis' Ef-fen'di  (ris/ S-fSn'dT).  [See  2d  reis  ;  effendi.)  A 
title  formerly  given  to  one  of  the  chief  Turkish  officers  of 
state.  He  was  chancellor  of  the  empire,  etc. 
re-is'sue  (re-Tsh'u),  7i.  A  second  or  repeated  issue,  esp.  of 
a  publication  with  change  only  in  price  or  form, 
re-it'er-ate  (re-Tt'er-at),  v.  t.  ;  -at/ed  (-at'gd)  ;  -at/ing  (-aU- 
Tng).  [L.  reiteratus,  p.  p.  of  reiterare.  See  re-;  iterate.] 

1.  To  repeat ;  to  say  or  do  over  again  or  repeatedly. 

You  never  spoke  what  did  become  you  less 

Than  this  :  which  to  reiterate  were  sin.  Shak. 

2.  To  walk  along  again.  Obs.  dr  R.  Hertnck. 

Sy n.  — Recapitulate,  rehearse.  See  repeat. 

re  it'er-a'tion  (-a'shfin),  n.  [Cf.  F.  reiteration .]  1.  Act 
of  reiterating  ;  repetition;  that  which  is  reiterated. 

2.  Print.  Act  of  printing  on  the  reverse  of  a  sheet  printed 
on  one  side,  or  the  matter  so  printed.  Chiefly  Bi'itish. 
re-lt'er-a-tive  (r$-Tt'er-a-tTv),  a.  Exhibiting,  or  marked 
by,  reiteration.  — re  it'er-a-tive-ly,  adv. 
re  it'er  a-tive,  n.  Gram,  a  A  word  expressing  repeated  or 
reiterated  action,  b  A  word  formed  from  another,  or  used 
to  form  another,  by  repetition  ;  as,  dillydally. 
re  ject'  (re-jgkt'),  v.  t. ;  re-ject'ed  ;  re-ject'ing.  [L.  re- 
j eel  us,  p.  p.  of  reicere ,  rejicere  ;  re-  re-  jacere  to  throw  : 
cf.  F.  rejeter ,  formerly  also  spelt  rejecter.  See  jet,  v.  f.] 

1.  To  refuse  to  acknowledge,  adopt,  believe,  receive,  etc. ; 
to  decline  to  accept ;  to  refuse. 

Because  thou  hast  re  jected  knowledge,  I  will  also  reject  thee, 
that  thou  shalt  be  no  priest  to  me.  Hos.  iv.  tt, 

2.  To  refuse  to  have  or  use  ;  to  cast  or  throwaway,  as 
useless,  unsatisfactory,  etc.  ;  to  discard  relegate. 

Therefore  all  this  exercise  of  hunting  .  -  .  the  Utopians  have 
rejected  to  their  butchers.  Robinson  ( More's  Utopia). 

3.  To  eject  or  spew  out,  as  from  the  mouth  or  stomach. 

4.  To  cast  off  ;  to  reprobate  .  to  forsake.  *  Obs. 

Reprobate  silver  shall  men  call  them,  because  the  Lord  hath 

rejected  them.  Jer,  vi.  30. 

5.  To  refuse  to  hear,  receive,  etc.  (a  person) ;  to  repel ; 
specif.,  of  a  woman,  to  refuse  to  marry  (a  man). 

6.  To  refuse  to  grant,  consider,  or  accede  to  ;  as,  to  reject 
a  prayer  or  request. 

7-  To  throw  or  cast  back ,  also,  Obs.  orR.,  to  cut  off  (from). 
Syn.  —  Cast  off,  refuse,  repudiate.  See  discard. 
re  ject',  n.  1.  Theol.  A  reprobate  person.  Obs. 

2.  A  thing  rejected  as  not  wanted  or  unsat isf actor j\ 
re  jec'ta  mon'ta  (re-jgk'td-mSn'ta),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  fr.  L.  re- 
jectare,  v.  intens.  fr.  rejicere.  See  reject.]  Things  thrown 
away  as  useless  or  worthless  or  cast  off;  rubbish  ;  esp., 
things  excreted  by  a  living  organism.  .7.  Fleming. 

re-Jec'tion  (re-jSk'shwii),  n.  [L.  rejectio :  cf.  F.  rejection .] 
Act  of  rejecting,  or  state  of  being  rejected  ;  also,  that  which 
is  rejected;  esp.,  excrement. 

re  joice'  (re-jois'),  v.  t.  ;  re-joiced'  (-joist') ;  re-joic'ing 
(-jois'Tng).  [ME.  rejoissen ,  OF.  resjoir  (3d  pi.  pres,  res- 
j dissent),  F.  rejouir  ;  re-  re-  -f-  OF.  esjdir ,  F.  ejouir ,  to  re¬ 
joice  ;  es-  (L.  ex-)  -f-  OF.  joir,  F.  jouir ,  fr.  L.  gaudere  to 
rejoice.  See  JOT.]  1.  To  enjoy.  Obs.  Bp,  Peacock* 


2.  To  give  joy  to  ;  to  make  joyful ;  to  gladden. 

I  me  rejoiced  of  my  liberty.  Chaucer. 

3.  To  be  joyful  because  of  ;  to  feel  joy  at.  Obs. 

Syn.  —  Delight,  cheer,  exhilarate,  please. 

re  joice'  ( re-jois'),  v.  i.  To  feel  joy ;  to  experience  gladness 
in  a  high  degree  ;  to  have  pleasurable  satisfaction  ;  to  be 
delighted. 

I  will  he  glad  and  rejoice  in  thy  mercy.  Ps.xxxi.  7. 
Syn.  —  Delight,  joy,  exult,  triumph, 
re-joic'ing  (-Tng),  p.  pr.  d’  vb.  n.  of  rejoice.  Hence :  n. 

1.  Act  of  one  that  rejoices  ;  joy  ;  gladness  ;  an  occasion  or 
expression  of  joy  or  gladness. 

2.  That  which  causes  to  rejoice  ;  occasion  of  joy.  Obs. 

They  are  the  rejoicing  of  my  heart.  Ps.  cxix.  111. 
re-join'  (re-join'),  v.  i.  ;  re-joined'  (-joind') ;  re-join'ing. 
[F.  rejoindre  ;  re-  re-  -f-  joind  re  to  join.  See  join  ;  cf.  re¬ 
joinder.]  1.  Law.  To  answer,  as  the  defendant  to  the 
plaintiff’s  replication. 

2.  To  answer  to  a  reply  ;  also,  to  answer.  Obs.  or  R. 

3.  To  join  or  come  together  again  ;  to  reunite, 
re-join',  v.  t.  1.  To  join  again  ;  also,  Obs.,  to  join  or  unite. 

2.  To  say  as  an  answer  or  rejoinder, 
re  Join'der  (-der),  n.  [F.  rejoindre,  inf.  as  n.  See  rejoin.] 

1.  Law.  The  defendant’s  answer  to  the  replication. 

2.  An  answer  to  a  reply  ;  in  general,  an  answer ;  reply. 
Syn.  —  Answer,  replication.  See  reply. 

re-joint'  (re-joint'),  v.  t.  To  reunite  the  joints  of ;  to  join 
or  unite  anew-;  specif.,  Aich.,  to  fill  up  the  joints  of,  as 
stones  in  buildings  when  the  mortar  has  been  dislodged. 
re-Judge'  (re-juj'),  v.t.  To  judge  again;  to  reexamine; 
to  review  ;  to  call  to  a  new  trial  and  decision, 
re-ju've-nate  (re-jdb've-nat ;  243),  v.t.;  -nat'bd  (-nat'gd) ; 
-n at/ing  (-nat/Tng).  [?*£-re-  -f-  L.juvenis young,  youthful.] 

1.  To  render  young  again  ;  to  reinvigorate. 

2.  Phys.Geog.  Usually  in  p.  a.  a  To  stimulate,  as  by  up¬ 
lift,  to  renewed  erosive  activity ;  —  said  of  streams,  b  To 
develop  youthful  features  of  topography  in  (an  area  pre¬ 
viously  worn  down,  nearly  to  base  level).  Cf.  river. 

—  re- ju  ve-na'tion  (  na'shwn),  n. 

re-Ju  ve-nesce'  (-ills'),  v.  i.  d ■  t.  [LL.  rejuvenescere.']  To  be¬ 
come,  or  make,  young  again ;  to  accomplish  rejuvenescence, 
re  Ju  ve-nes'cence  (-nls'eus),  n.  [re-  -f-  L.juvenis  young 
-f-  E.  -escence.]  1.  A  renewing  of  youth  ;  state  of  being  or 
growing  young  again. 

2.  Biol.  A  method  of  cell  formation  in  which  the  entire  pro¬ 
toplasm  of  an  old  cell  escapes  by  rupture  of  the  cell  wall, 
and  then  develops  a  new  cell  wall.  It  occurs  frequently 
in  the  lower  alg:e,  in  the  formation  of  zoospores,  etc. 

re-ju've-nes'ccnt  (-£nt),  a.  Becoming,  or  causing  to  be¬ 
come,  rejuvenated  ;  rejuvenating. 

re  kin'dle  (re-kTn'd’l),  v.  t.  <£•  i.  To  kindle  again ;  to  rein- 
flame  ;  to  reanimate  ;  to  arouse  again, 
re-lapse'  (re-IXps'),  v.  i. ;  re-lapsed'  (-15pst')  ,  re-laps'ing 
(-ISp'sTng).  [L.  relapsus ,  p.  p.  of  relabi  to  slip  back,  to 
relapse  ;  re-  re-  -f-  labi  to  fall,  slip,  slide.  See  lapse.] 
1.  Theol.  To  fall  back  into  paganism,  evil,  error,  heresy, 
or  unbelief ;  to  backslide. 

2  To  slip  or  fall  back  into  a  former  state  or  practice  or 
from  some  condition  attained,  as  from  a  state  of  conva¬ 
lescence  or  amended  condition  ;  as,  to  relapse  into  a  stupor 
or  into  vice  ;  to  relapse  into  slumber  after  waking. 

3.  To  fall,  slip,  or  slide  back,  in  a  literal  sense.  Obs. 
re  lapse',  v.  t.  To  cause  to  slip  or  fall  back.  Obs. 

re  lapse',  n.  [From  the  v.  See  relapse,  v.]  A  slipping 
or  falling  back,  esp.  into  a  former  bad  state ;  lapse  back 
into  error,  heresy,  or  evil  ;  backsliding ;  return  of  a  dis¬ 
ease  after  improvement ;  state  of  having  fallen  back. 

Alas  1  from  what  high  hope  to  what  relapse 
Unlooked  for  are  we  fallen  !  Milton. 

re-laps'ing,  p.  pr.  d-  vb.  n.  of  RELAPSE. —relapsing  fever, 
Med.,  an  acute,  epidemic,  infectious  disease  common  in 
Ireland,  Russia,  and  some  other  regions.  It  is  marked  by 
sudden  invasion,  recurring  paroxysms  of  high  fever  last¬ 
ing  from  five  to  seven  days,  articular  and  muscular  pains, 
sudden  crisis,  and  the  presence,  during  paroxysms,  of  a 
spiral  bacterium  ( Spirochada  obermeieri)  m  the  blood, 
re-late'  (re-lat'),  v.  t.  ;  re-lat'ed  (-lat'Sd);  re-lat'ing  (-lat'- 


re'ln  an'i  mate,?'./  [re-  -+- 1  st  in - 
-f-  animate.  ]  To  reanimate.  Obs 
r* 'In  au'gu  rate  r  t.  See  re-,2. 

—  re  in  au  gu  ra' tion,  n. 

r^ln-carn'er  ate.  r.  i.  [See  re-  ; 
incamekation.)  To  be  rean¬ 
nexed  to  the  papal  domain  Obs.  , 
re  in  car'na  dine.  r.  t.  See  re-,2. 
re  in-cen'date.  a.  |  See  re-,  2; 
intend.]  Reheated.  Obs. 
re'in-cense',  v.  t  [See  re-.  2;  j 
let  incense.)  To  rekindle.  Obs.  i 
re' in  cense',  »\  t.  [See  re-,  2  ;  3d 
incense  ]  To  perfume  in  re¬ 
turn.  Rare.  [Rare.  I 

re  in'ci-den-c  y,  w  Relapse. | 
re  in  cite',  r.  t.,  re'in  close'. 

t ,  re'in  clo'sure.  >/.,  re  in-clu' 
■ion,  re  in  cor'po  rate, t  V 
«.,  re  in  cor'po  ra'tion,  re' 
increase',  r  t.  See  re-,2. 
re  in  cru'date  (re'Yn-krto'dfit), 

v.  t.  To  make  crude  again.  Rare. 

—  reln'cruda'tion  (re-ln'kroo 
da'shun),  n.  Rare. 

re  in  cul'cate.  v.  t .,  re  in  cur', 
r  t.  See  re-,2 
reind.  Reined.  Ref.  Sp 
reindeer  lichen.  Reindeer  moss, 
re'in  dent',  r.  t  To  supply  with 
new  teeth.  Ohs. 
re  in  diet',  r  t  ,  re'in  dorse',  v. 
t ,  re  in  duce'.  v.  t ,  re  in  due', 

»’  t  See  re-,2. 

reine  •)•  reign. 

rei  nette'  (rg-n't'),  n.  [F  1  =  1st 

rennet,  a  variety  of  apple. 

rein  feet',  v.  t.  See  re-.  2.  —  re' 

In  fee 'tion. ".—re  in  fec'tious.a. 
lire  in  fec'ta.  [ L. ]  The  busi- 
neHg  being  unfinished 
redn  fest,»>.L,re  in'Tee  ta'tion. 

w. ,  re  in  flame',  r.  t  ,re  in  flate'. 
r.  t.,  re/in  fla'tion.  w.,  re  in 
Wet',  v.  t.,  re  in 'flu-ence.  v.  t. 
See  r  e-,  2- 

re  in  force',  re  In  force'ment. 
etc.  Vare.  of  reenforce,  etc. 
re' in  form',  v.  t.  See  re-,  2 
re  in  fund',  r  t  [re-  4-  L  i nfitn- 
dere  to  pour  in.]  To  flow  in 
an<ew.  Obs. 

re'ln  fuse',  v.  t  See  re-,2  —  re' 
in  fU'sion.  n  [rinse. I 

xeinge  (rSuj).  Scot.  var.  of| 


re  In  graft',  v  t  To  reingrait 
Obs. 

re  in  graft',  »\  t .,  re  in  gra'ti 
ate.  v.  /.,  reln'gress.  n.,  re'in- 
;  gulf',  v  re  in  hab'it.  r.  t.  V 
1  re  in  hab'i-ta'tion.  n.  See  re-,2 
rein  he  a  rt'en,  v.  t.  To  re¬ 
hearten.  Obs. 

re  in-her'it,  ».  t.,  re'in-i'ti  ate 
(re'Yn-Tsh'Y-at),  v.  1.,  re  in-i  ti- 
a'tion(-a'sh«n),//., re-ink'. v 
re  in-oc'u-late.  t ..  re  in-oc  u- 
la'tion.  n.,  re  in  quire',  v. 
re  in  quir'y.  n..  re  in  scribe'.  >• 
f.,re'in  sert',» ,  re  in  ser'tion, 
n.,  re  in  slat',  v.  i.  See  re-,  2. 
reins'man  (^ranz'm^n),  n  .  pi 
-men.  A  driver  of  horses,  esp 
a  skillful  driver, 
re  in  spect',n.f.,re'in  spec'tion, 
a.,  re  in  spire',  r.  t.,  re  in-spir' 
it.  r.  t.,  re  in  stall',  »•-  re-in  - 
stal  la'tion."  .  re  in  stall'ment, 
re  in-stal  'ment.  n.  See  RE-»  2. 
re  in  sta'tion.x.  Reinstatement, 
re  in  sta'tor  ( re'Yn-Hta't5r), 
One  who  reinstates, 
re  in'stau-ra'tion.  »/.  See  re-,2. 
reinstaure,  r.  t.  (See  re-,  2  ;  in¬ 
store.)  To  restore  Obs. 
re  in  still',  re  in  stil',  v.  t..  re- 
in'sti-tute,  t’  re-in  stl  tu'- 
tion.  n.,  re  in  struct',  v.  t., re  in- 
struc'tlon,  n.  See  re-,2. 
reinsurance  fund.  Insurance. 

=  3d  RESERVE,  3  C  [ORATE. I 
re-in'te-grate,  a  =  redintr-| 
re  in  ter »•.  t.,  re  in  ter'ment. 

re  in  ter'pret,  v  /.,  re'In-ter' 
pre-ta'tion./c.  re  ln-ter'ro-gate. 
p.  /.,  re  in  ter  ro-ga' tion,  n.  See 
kk  .  2.  |  throne. I 

re  in-throne',  v.  t.  Toreen-I 
re  ln-thron'ize  ( re' Yn-th  rdn'T z ), 
r.t  To  reenthrone.  Obs. 
re  in'ti-mate.  »*.  t.,  re'in-ti'tle. 
r.  /..  re  in  tit'ule.  r.  t.,  re  in¬ 
tomb'.  r.  t..  re  in-trench',  r.  r., 
re  in  tro-duce',  >'•  f.,  re-in'tro- 
duc'tion.  re  in-tru'sion.  »., 
re  in  vade',  t„  re'in  va'sion, 
ri  .  re'in-vent',  v.  t..  re  in-ven' 
tion.  n.,  re  in-ven 'tor.  n.  See 
KK-.2.  .  r06*.| 

re  in  verse',  n.  <•  Toreinvert.l 


re  in  vert',  v.t.,  re' in-vest',  v.t., 
re  in  ves'ti  gate.  re  in  ves  - 
ti  ga'tion.  u  .  re  in-vest'ment, 
a.,  re  in  vig'or  ate,  v  t re  in- 
vig  or  a'tion,  n.,  re-in  vi  ta'- 
tion.  7t ,  re'in-vite',  v.  t.,  re' in¬ 
volve',  v.  t.  See  re-,2. 
reiovae  4*  rejoice. 
i  re'l  per  se  cu-to'rl  a(re'T  pflr/- 
s^-kh-to'rY-w).  [LL.jC'ii’W  Law 
A  recuperatory  action- 
relr,  v.  i.  [See  akrear,  v.)  To 
retire.  Obs.  Scot. 
reird.  f  herd.  [OhA.  Acof.l 
reirdour,  n  (See  herd  )  Rerd.| 
reirward.  rearward. 
reise.  +  raise. 
relse.  Var.  of  rice,  a  twig, 
reise,  ti  [Of  LG  or  D.  ong.  ;  cf. 
G.  reise  journey,  traveling, 
MUG.  reise  journey,  hostile  ex¬ 
edition  :  cf.  OF.  reise,  rese .] 
ouruey  ;  raid.  Obs. 
reise,  v.  i.  (Cf.  D.  reizen,  G 
reisen.]  To  journey ;  to  raid.  Obs. 
reisin.  +  raisin. 
re-i'so-la'tion.  n.  See  re-,  2. 
ReUs'ner’s  mem'brane  (rTs'- 

n5rz).  =  MEMBRANE  OF  REISS- 
NER. 

re-is'su-a-ble,  a.,  re-is'sue,  v  t  , 

Sfi.,  re  Is'bu  er,  ti.  See  ice-,  2. 
reist(^/m/  rest).  Var.  of  keest. 
Ohs  or  Scot  tf  Dial.  Eng. 
reist  Obs.  Scot.  var.  of  rest. 
reis'ter.  n.  [OF.  reistre ,  F.  re\- 
tre,  fr.  G.  reiter.)  Reiter.  Obs 
reist'y.  Var.  of  reasty.  Obs. 
or  Dial.  Eng. 
reisun.  +  reason. 
reisyn.  +  Raisin. 
reit  (dial,  ret),  ».  Sedge  ;  sea¬ 
weed  ;  —  chiefly  in  pi.  Obs.  or 
Smt.  &*  Dial.  Eng.  [riktbok.I 
reit'bok'  (ret'bOk').  \’ar.  of  I 
rei'ter  (  rl't?r),  n.  IG  ,  rider.) 
A  German  cavalry  soldier. 

|  Obs.  or  Hist. 

re-it'er.  v.  t.  (F.  riitirer,  or  L. 

i  mterare.\  To  reiterate.  Obs. 

i  re  it'er-a-ble  (rf-Yt'?r-d-b’l),  a. 

I  'Hi at  may  be  reiterated 
re-it'er  ance  Gdns),  ti.  Reitera¬ 
tion  Rare. 

I  re-lt'er-ant  (-dnt),  a.  [L.reite- 


rans,  p  pr.)  Reiteratinir.  Rare- 
re-it'er-ate  (-fit),  a.  Reiterated 
re-it'er-at  ed  (-at'Cd),  /n  et.  />. 
p.  of  reiterate.  —  re  it'er  at' 
ed-ly,  adv  -  re-it'er  at  ed  ness. 
ti.  |ly.  Ohs  I 

re  it'er-ate  ly.  adv  Reiterated  | 
reithe.  •)•  ret  he. 
reive  (rev)  Scot.  var.  of  rive 
reive, reiv'er.Obs  or  Scot  &dial 
Eng.  vars.  of  reave,  reaver. 
re-Jag',  v.  t.  [i-e-  +.;«</ to  prick  ) 
To  retort  or  refute.  Obs.  —  ti  A 
repartee.  Obs. 

re-Jag'ged,  p.  a.  Tattered  Obs. 
Re-jang',  n.  One  of  a  Mala.vo- 
Javaneae  people  of  southern  Su 
matra ;  also,  their  language. 
See  Malayo- P o l v n  e s i  a  n- 
reject',  a.  Rejected.  Obs. 
re ject'a-ble,  a.  See  -able. — 
re-ject'a  ble-ness,  n. 
re-Ject'age  (r  f-j  f  k't  fi  j),  n. 
Things  rejected.  Rare. 
re-Jec'ta-ment.  n.  (See  rejec¬ 
tamenta.]  That  which,  or  one 
that,  is  rejected.  Ohs. 
re  jec  ta'ne  ous  (re'jlk-tn'nf- 
t(H),a  [  L.  reiectaneusA  To  be  re¬ 
jected:  rejectable.  Obs 
re  Ject'er,  n.  One  who  rejects 
re-ject'i  ble.r/.  Rejectable  Obs. 
re  ject'ing  ly.  adv.  of  rejecting, 
p.  pr. 

re  Jec-ti ' tlous  ( re' j?  k -t Ysh  '  f> « ) . 
a.  implying  or  requiring  rejec 
tion  ;  rejectable.  Obs. 
re-Jec'tive  (rP-jek'tlv),  a.  Re- 
jectiner.  or  tenaing  to  reject, 
re  ject'ment,  n.  See  -mknt.  R. 
re  jec'tor,  ii.  One  that  rejects, 
re-jerk',  r.  t.  To  jerk  back.  Obs 
rejoce.  +  rejoice. 
re-Joice'.  ti.  Rejoicing  ;  a  cause 
of  rejoicing.  Ohs. 
re  Joice'ful.  a.  Joyful.  Obs.  or  R 
re  Joice'ment.  n.  Rejoicing  Obs. 
re-Joic'er  (r€-jois'5r),  n.  One 
that  rejoices.  [/?•  pr  I 

re-Joic'ing-lv,  adv.  of  rejoicing,] 
re-join d'  Rejoined.  Ref.  S/i 
re-joln'der.  v.  i.  To  make  a  re¬ 
joinder.  Obs. 

re-Join'dure,  n.  ICf.  rejoin¬ 
der,  ti.]  A  joining  again.  Obs. 


re  Jolt',  n.  A  reacting  jolt  or 
shock  Ohs.  [back.! 

I  re  Jolt',  v  t.  To  jolt  again  or| 
rejorne  f  rejourn. 
rejose  rejoice. 
re-Jounce',  r.  ».  [re-  -b  jounce  ) 
To  occur  or  recur  (to  the  mind); 
also,  prob.,  to  recoiL  Ohs. 
re-journ',  v  t.  [Cf.  F.  reaionr ■ 
tier.  See  re-;  adjourn.)  To 
adjourn  jput  off  ;  refer  Obs. 
—  v.  i.  To  return  :  reply.  Obs. 
re-iour'ney.  r  t  See  re-,2. 
rejourn 'ment,  n.  Adjourn¬ 
ment.  Obs. 

re-joy',  r.  ?.  Sr  f  To  rejoice  Obs. 
reium'ble.  r.t  See  re-,2. 
re  June 'tion.  n.  A  reuniting.  R. 
re-ju've-nant  (rf-j<^o'y$-ndnt; 
243),  a.  Rejuvenating.  Rare. 
re-Ju've-na'tor  (-nfi'tf  r),  w.  One 
that  rejuvenates. 
re-Ju  ve-nas 'cen-cy  ( -nPs'^n-sY ), 
ti.  Rejuvenescence.  Ohs 
re-Ju've-nize  (rt-j6o'v5-n!z  ; 

i  243),  v.  t.  To  rejuvenate, 
rek  +  reach, reck, reek, rick 
rekand.  +  rack  an. 
reke  +  reach,  keck,  reek. 
reke  (dial.  rek).  Obs.  or  dial. 
Eng.  var.  of  kick. 
reke,  n.  Haste.  Obs. 
reke,  u.  i.  |Cf  AS.  recan,  rec- 
cean, E.  recche .]  To go.eep-liast- 
ily.run.  Ohs.  [thrust.  Ohs. | 
reke.  v.  t.  [Cf.  Icel.  reka. J  To! 
reke.  t.  [Cf.  UD.  reken  to 
ruke.  MIIG.  rechen  to  scrape  to¬ 
gether,  OHG.  reh/ian,  Goth. 
rikan  to  heap  up,  and  E.  rake, 
the  implement.)  To  bury.  Obs. 
rekels.  ti.  [AS.  recels ,  akin  to 
E.  reek  to  steam.)  Incense.  Obs. 
Re'kem  (re'klm).  Bib. 
reken,  rekene.  +  reckon. 
rek'en,  a.  [AS.  recen  ready, 
prompt,  swift,  terrible  ]  Ready; 
straightforward  ;  uprignt :  beau¬ 
tiful  ;  elegant  Obs.  —  rek'en-ly, 
adv.  Ohs. 

rekeni.  rekeny  reckon. 
rekevere  +  recover. 

Rekh'ta  ( raa'td),  n.  [Hind.  6r 
Per.  rekhta,  lit.,  scattered, 
poured  out.)  See  Cit.,  col.  6. 


Rekhta  (i.  e.,  “scattered”  or 
“  crumbled  ")  is  the  form  w  hich 
Urdu  takes  wheu  used  for  poe¬ 
try.  The  name  ir  derived  from 
the  manner  in  which  Persian 
words  are  *•  scattered  "  through 
it.  When  poems  are  written  in 
the  special  dialect  used  hv  wom¬ 
en,  it  is  known  as  Rekh'ii  <-te). 

Census  of  India,  PJOl, 
re-kick',  v.  t.  tf  i  ,  re-kill',  v.  u 
See  r  E-,  2. 
rekils.  +  REKELS* 
rekin  -f  reckon. 
re-kin 'dle-ment.  ti.  See -ment. 
re  kin'dler,  u.  One  that  rekin¬ 
dles. 

re-king',  v.  t.  See  re-,2. 
rek 'in  ly  +  kkkenly. 
re-kiss',  r-  t.  See  re-,2. 
rekiver.  +  recover.  [reck. I 
rekke  +  rack,  a  bar  or  frame  ;| 
rekkelesa  •)•  reckless 
rek'ken.  «f  reck,  reckon. 
rek'less  *f*  reckless,  rekels. 
rekne.  4* reckon.  [See  re-,  2. 
re-knit,  j-.  t..  re  know'.  >.  t.| 
re-knowl'edge.r  t  To  acknowl¬ 
edge;  examine  :  recognize.  Obs. 
rekure.  4*  recover. 
reky.  reeky. 
rel.  Abbr.  Relating  ;  relative  ; 
relatively  :  religion  ;  religious  ; 
reliquia?  ( L..  relics), 
re-la'bel.  v.  t.  See  re-.  2. 

K  re-l&che' (rf-liish').  ti  (F.)  In¬ 
termission  ;  relaxation  ;  Theat., 
no  performance, 
relacion.  +  relation 
re-lade'. v.t.  fir?  ,  re-lad 'en, p. a., 
re'la  ment',  v.  t.,  re-land',  v.  t. 
&•  re-lap',  v.  t.  See  he-.  2. 
re-laps'a-ble  (rfi-lttp'sd-bT),  a. 
See  -able. 

re-lapse',  n.  [L.  relapsus,  p.  p  ; 
F.  rela/is.']  One  who  has  re¬ 
lapsed;  a  backslider.  Ohs . 
re-laps'er.  u  One  who  relapses, 
re  lapst'.  Relapsed  Ref.  Sp. 
re-lat'a-ble  (rf-l  a  t'«-b’l),  a. 
That  may  lie  related.  —  re-lat'a- 
Ml'l  ty  (-hYl'Y-tT ),  n 
II  re  la'ta  re'fe-ro  (r?f'P-rO). 
[L  )  1  relate  things  related  ;  I 
repeat  it  as  it  was  told. 


^5od,  foot ;  out,  oil ;  chair  ;  go  ;  sing,  ii)k  ;  *feen,  thin  ;  natnre,  verdure  (250) ;  K  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144) ;  boN ;  yet ;  zh  =  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to§§  in  Quid*. 

Full  explanations  of  Abbreviations,  Signs,  etc,,  immediately  precede  the  Vocabulary. 


RELATE 


1800 


RELEGATE 


Tng).  [In  part  fr.  earlier  relation ,  relative  ;  cf.  also  F.  re- 
laier  to  recount,  report,  LL.  relatare ,  fr.  L.  relatus ,  used 
as  p.  p.  of  re/erre.  See  relation.]  1.  To  give  an  account 
of  ;  to  recount ;  narrate. 

This  heavy  act  with  heavy  heart  relate.  Shah . 

2.  To  bring  back  ;  to  restore.  Obs.  Spenser. 

3.  To  refer  ;  to  ascribe,  as  to  a  source.  Obs.  or  R. 

4.  To  connect  or  bring  into  relation ;  to  establish  a  relation 
between,  as  by  ties  of  analogy  or  blood;  as,  to  relate  one 
word  to  another  from  the  same  stem. 

Syn.  —  Tell,  recite,  rehearse,  report,  detail,  describe, 
to  relate  one’8  self,  to  utter  one’s  thoughts.  Rare. 
re  late'  (re-lat'),  v.  i.  1.  To  tell ;  report.  Obs. 

2.  To  make  reference  ;  to  take  account.  Obs.  Fuller. 

3.  To  stand  in  some  relation  ;  to  have  bearing  or  concern  ; 
to  pertain  ;  refer  ;  —  with  to. 

All  negative  or  privative  words  relate  to  positive  ideas.  Locke. 
re  late',  n.  [L.  relatus ,  p.  p.]  Something  related  to  some¬ 
thing  else  ;  esp.,  the  first  term  or  being  in  a  relationship, 
the  second  or  reciprocal  term  being  the  correlate. 
re  lat'ed  (re-lat'6d),  p.  a.  1.  Narrated  ;  recounted. 

2.  Standing  in  relation  or  connection  ;  as,  the  electric  and 
magnetic  forces  are  closely  related. 

3.  Allied  by  kindred  ;  connected  by  blood  or  alliance,  esp. 
by  consanguinity  ;  as,  persons  related  in  the  first  degree. 

4.  Music,  a  Belonging  to  a  certain  harmonic  set  or  melod¬ 
ic  succession  ;  —  said  of  tones,  b  Having  a  close  melodic 
or  harmonic  connection  ;  said  of  chords  or  tonalities  ;  as, 
related  keys  or  scales,  those  having  several  tones  in  common, 
and  hence  admitting  of  ready  modulation ;  esp.,  those 
whose  tonic  chords  are  triads  of  a  given  scale  or  key,  as 
the  keys  of  the  dominant  and  subdominant  of  the  key,  to¬ 
gether  with  their  relative  minors.  Thus  the  keys  related 
to  C  major  are  F  and  G  major,  and  A,  D,  and  E  minor. 
See  also  key.  Called  also  attendant  keys. 

re-la'tion  (re-la'shftn),  n.  [ME.  relation,  F.  relation,  or  L. 
relutio ,  fr.  L.  relaius ,  used  as  p.  p.  of  referre  to  report,  to 
relate,  to  refer  (cf.  refer),  but  fr.  a  different  root.  See 
re-,  tolerate  ;  cf.  relate.]  1.  Act  of  relating,  or  telling  ; 
also,  that  which  is  related;  recital ;  account ;  narration  ; 
narrative  ;  report ;  as,  the  Jesuit  Relations. 

The  poet's  relation  doth  well  figure  them.  Bacon 

2.  a  State  of  being  related  or  of  referring;  what  is  appre¬ 
hended  as  appertaining  to  a  being  or  quality,  in  consider¬ 
ing  it  in  its  bearing  upon  something  else  ;  the  being  such 
and  such  with  regard  or  respect  to  some  other  thing  ;  con¬ 
nection  ;  as,  the  relation  of  master  to  servant. 

Any  sort  of  connection  which  is  perceived  or  imagined  between 
two  or  more  things,  or  any  comparison  which  is  made  by  the 
mind,  is  a  relation.  /.  Taylor. 

b  Any  aspect  or  quality  which  can  be  predicated  only  of 
two  or  more  things  taken  together,  as  direction,  resem¬ 
blance,  or  of  one  thing  considered  as  a  factor  of  itself,  as 
self-identity.  Metaphysically,  relations  have  been  considered  : 
(1)  as  purely  subjective,  or  between  ideas  alone,  —  the  nominalis¬ 
tic  ana  skeptic  view  ;  (2)  as  referring  to  some  real  quality  or  es¬ 
sence  of  things  by  which  they  may  be  connected  with  one  an¬ 
other.  and  lienee  as  designating  universals,  or  general  characters 
of  reality,  —  the  realistic  view,  —  or  as  the  essential  being  of  real- 
itv  itself,  which  is  but  a  sum  of  relations,  —  the  view  of  absolute 
idealism;  and  (3)  as  those  aspects  in  which  things  have  to  do 
with  one  another,  considered  especially  from  the  general  point 
of  view  of  interest,  efficiency,  or  purpose,  —  the  view  of  prag¬ 
matism.  See  relativity  of  knowledge  a. 

3.  Reference  ;  respect ;  —  esp  in  phrase,  in  relation  to. 

I  have  been  importuned  to  make  some  observations  on  this  art 
In  relation  to  its  agreement  with  poetry.  Dryden. 

4.  Connection  by  consanguinity  of  affinity;  kinship. 

5.  A  person  connected  by  consanguinity  or  affinity  ;  a  rela¬ 
tive  ;  a  kinsman  or  kinswoman;  specif.,  as  technically 
construed  in  law  (as  in  the  interpretation  of  wills,  statutes 
affecting  the  descent  of  property,  etc.),  a  person  who  in 
case  of  intestacy  would  be  entitled  to  a  share  of  the  prop¬ 
erty  of  the  intestate  under  the  statute  of  distributions  in 
force  in  the  jurisdiction  in  question.  See  consanguinity. 
Thus,  the  word  not  only  varies  in  its  inclusiveness  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  terms  of  the  statute  in  question,  but  may  also, 
according  to  the  evident  intent  of  the  user,  be  construed 
more  or  less  widely  as  meaning  next  of  kin,  relations  by 
blood,  or  family  relations  whether  by  blood  or  marriage. 

6.  Law.  a  The  referring  of  an  act  to  a  prior  date  as  the 
time  of  its  taking  effect ;  the  giving  force  or  operation  to 
an  act  or  proceeding  as  of  some  previous  date  or  time,  by 
a  sort  of  fiction,  as  if  it  had  happened  or  begun  at  that 
time.  In  such  case  the  act  is  said  to  “have  relation  ”  to 
the  prior  date,  or  “  to  take  effect  by  relation .”  b  The 
act  of  a  relator  at  whose  instance  a  suit  is  begun. 

7.  State  of  being  mutually  or  reciprocally  interested,  as 
in  social  or  commercial  matters;  also, />/.,  dealings ;  af¬ 
fairs  ;  as,  the  foreign  relations  of  a  country. 

Syn.  —  Recital,  rehearsal,  narration,  tale  ;  kindred,  kin- 
8hip,consanguinity,affinity;relative, kinsman,  kinswoman, 
re-la'tion-al  (re-la'shwn-al),  a.  1.  Of  or  pert,  to  kinship. 

2.  Of  or  pert,  to,  or  specifying,  a  relation  in  general. 
Relational  words,  as  prepositions,  auxiliaries,  etc.  R.  Morns. 

—  re  la'tion-al'i  ty  (  Xl'T-tT),  n.  —  re-Ia'tion-ai-iy,  adv. 
re-la' tion  ism  (-Tz’m),  n.  Philos,  a  =  relativity  of 
knowledge  a.  b  The  doctrine  that  relations  exist  as  real 
entities.  —  re-la'tion-ist,  n. 

rel'a-tive  (rgl'd-tTv),  a.  [L .relativus:  cf .  F.  relatif.  See 
relate.]  1.  Gram.  Referring  to  an  antecedent  ;  introduc¬ 
ing  a  dependent  clause  qualifying  an  expressed  or  implied 
antecedent;  as,  a relative  pronoun  or  adverb  ; —  also  applied 
to  such  a  clause,  as  indicating  or  expressing  relation. 

Relative  pronouns  (who,  what,  which,  whoever,  whatever, 
whichever,  that,  as),  relative  adjectives  (which,  what,  which¬ 
ever,  whatever),  or  relative  adverbs  (when,  where,  whereat,  etc., 
now,  why,  as),  referring  to  a  noun  or  noun  equivalent  called 
the  antecedent.  C.  T.  Onions. 

2.  Having  relationship  one  to  another;  mutually  related 
or  connected  ;  also,  corresponding. 

3.  Music.  Related  (in  sense  4  b).  A  major  and  minor  key 
are  relative  to  each  other  when  the  descending  form  of  the 
minor  is  identical  in  its  tones  with  the  major.  The  tonic 
of  a  mmor  key  is  the  sixth  of  its  relative  major,  and  they 
have  the  same  signature. 


re-lat'ed  ness  (rtMat'M-ngs),  n. 

See  -ness 

re-lat'er  (-?r).  n.  One  that  re¬ 
lates  :  a  narrator. 

re-la'tlon-a-ry(rP-la'shun-ft-rY), 

a.  Relational.  Rare. 
re-la'tlon-less.  a.  See  -less. 
re-la'tion-ship,  n.  See  ship. 
rel'a-tiv.  Relative.  Ref.  Sp. 
rel  a-tl'val  irSRn-tT'vrtl ;  r?l 'a- 
tYv-rtl),  a.  Pert,  to  relatives, 
rel'a-tive-ness.  n.  See -ness. 
re-la'trix  (rf-la'trTks),  n.  [L.] 


Law.  A  female  relator 
re-launch',  v.  t.  See  re-,  2. 
re  lax',  n.  Relaxation.  Obs. 
re-lax',  a.  Relaxed;  lax; 
hence,  remiss  ;  careless.  Rare. 
re-lax'a  ble.  a.  S«*e  -able. 
re-lax' ate,  r.f.jf  i.  ( L.  relaxatus , 
p.  p.]  To  relax:  release.  Obs. 
re  lax'a  tive  (rt-lftk'sd-tTv),  a. 
Having  the  quality  of  relaxing; 
laxative.  —  a.  An  aid  to  relaxa¬ 
tion  ;  esp.,  a  laxative  medicine, 
re-lax' a- to-ry  (-tS-rY),  «.  Re- 


4.  Having  relation,  reference,  or  application  ;  referring ; 
having  or  standing  in  connection  ;  in  respect  or  with  ref¬ 
erence  (to) ;  proportionate  (to) ;  pertaining  ;  pertinent ; 
relevant ;  as,  arguments  not  relative  to  the  subject. 

5.  Arising  from  relation  ;  resulting  from,  or  existing  in, 
connection  with,  or  reference  to,  something  else  ;  com¬ 
parative;  not  absolute  or  independent. 

Every  thing  sustains  both  an  absolute  and  a  relative  capacity  ; 
an  absolute,  as  it  is  such  a  thing,  endued  with  such  a  nuture  ; 
and  a  relative ,  as  it  is  a  part  of  the  universe,  and  60  stands  in 
such  a  relation  to  the  whole  South. 

6.  a  Offered  or  paid  indirectly,  as  by  means  of  an  image  ; 
—  said  of  worship,  b  Involving  or  implying  relationship  ; 
dependent  for  signification  on  relationship  to  home  other 
thing  or  person  ;  —  said  of  names,  terms,  etc. 

7.  Law.  Designating  a  duty  or  right  of  oue  person  corre¬ 
lating  with  a  right  or  duty  in  another. 

relative  bearing.  Naut.  See  bearing,  10.  —  r.  ethics.  See 
ethics,  2. — r.  impediment.  Law.  See  impediment,  2.— r.  maxi¬ 
mum  or  minimum,  a  maximum  or  minimum  of  a  function  of 
two  or  more  arguments  connected  by  one  or  more  condi¬ 
tions.  —  r.  orbit,  Aslron.,  in  a  lunar  eclipse,  the  apparent 
>ath  of  the  moon  relative  to  the  earth’s  shadow,  as  if  the 
atter  were  at  rest.  —  r.  rank.  Mil.  &  Nav.,  the  rank  in  an¬ 
other  service  or  branch  of  the  service  than  an  officer’s  own 
which  corresponds  with  the  rank  actually  held  by  him  and 
carries  the  same  precedence  and  advantages,  bu*  .ot  the 
same,  nor  necessarily  any,  command  ;  as,  the  relative  rank 
of  a  rear  admiral  is  major  general.  —  r.  refractive  index.  See 
index  of  refraction.  —  r.  syllogism,  Logic ,  a  syllogism  in¬ 
volving  relative  terms.  —  r.  term,  Logic ,  a  term  which  may 
be  predicated  of  a  subject  to  show  that  the  subject  bears  a 
certain  relation  to  some  other  subject;  as,  in  “John  is 
a  father,”  “  father  ”  is  a  relative  term,  relating  “  John  ”  to 
some  unnamed  offspring.  In  the  logic  of  relatives,  the  con¬ 
nective  forms  of  any  proposition  having  more  than  one 
subject  (“  subject  ”  including  “  object  ”)  is  called  a  relative 
term  or  relative  rhema.  Thus,  in  “  X  is  to  the  west  of  Z,” 
“  is  to  the  west  of  ”  is  the  relative  term.  —  r.  weed,  Agric., 
any  cultivated  plant  growing  out  of  place,  thus  acting  like 
a  weed  among  other  crops  ;  —  opposed  to  absolute  weed. 
rel'a-tive  (rfil'd-tlv),  n.  1.  One  that  relates  to,  or  is  con¬ 
sidered  in  its  relation  to,  something  else;  a  relative  object 
or  term ;  one  of  two  objects  directly  connected  by  any 
relation.  Specif. :  a  Gram.  A  relative  pronoun  or  other 
word,  b  A  thing,  or,  Obs.,  a  person,  relative  to,  con¬ 
nected  with,  or  dependent  on,  another,  c  A  person  con¬ 
nected  with  another  by  blood  or  affinity ,  strictly,  one  allied 
by  blood;  a  relation  ;  a  kinsman  or  kinswoman.  “  Confin¬ 
ing  our  care  ...  to  ourselves  aud  relatives .”  Bp.  Fell. 

2.  Relationship.  Obs.  ct*  R. 

3.  Logic.  A  relative  term. 

rel'a-tive  ly,  adv.  In  a  relative  manner ;  in  relation  or 
respect  to  something  else  ;  not  absolutely, 
rel'a-tiv-ism  (rgl'd-tlv-Tz’m),  n.  A  doctrine  of  relationism 
or  of  relativity,  Cf.  relativity  of  knowledge  a-  — rel'a 
tiv-ist.  n.  —  rel'a-tiv-is'tic  (  Ts'tYk),  a. 
rel'a-tlv'i-ty  (-tTv'T-tT),  n.  1.  State  of  being  relative  ;  as, 
the  relativity  of  a  subject.  Coleridge. 

2.  Philos,  a  State  of  close  dependence  on  another,  so  that 
the  removal  of  that  other  annuls  or  destroys  the  depend¬ 
ent  being,  as  of  the  solar  system  upon  the  sun.  b  Recipro¬ 
cal  dependence,  as  that  between  the  individual  and  society, 
so  that  if  either  were  removed  the  other  would  perish, 
law  of  relativity.  See  under  law.  —  relativity  of  knowl¬ 
edge.  a  Philos.  The  doctrine  that  all  human  Knowledge 
is  only  relatively  true  or  certain,  or  is  valid  only  for  the 
knowing  mind.  The  phrase  is  applied  chiefly  :  (T)  to  phi¬ 
losophies  which  deny  the  possibility  of  positive  knowledge 
on  account  of  the  inconstancy  of  sense  perceptions,  and  (2) 
to  philosophies  which  maintain  that  ideas  are  resolvable 
into  series  of  relationships  having  an  ultimate  core  of 
“  self-relation,”  that  is,  that  thinking  derives  its  whole 
significance  from  the  point  of  view  from  which  it  starts. 
“We  think  in  relations.”  R.  Spencer.  b  Psychol.  The 
doctrine  that  sensations  have  significance  only  in  relation 
to  other  sensations.  The  source  of  this  doctrine  is  Hobbes’s 
dictum  that  always  to  be  aware  of  the  same  thing  and  not 
to  be  aware  of  anything  amount  to  the  same, 
re-la'tor  (re-la'ter),  7i.  [L. :  cf.  F.  relateur.  See  relate.] 

1.  One  that  relates  ;  a  relater  ;  narrator.  Fuller. 

2.  Law.  A  private  person  at  whose  relation,  or  in  whose 
behalf,  the  attorney-general  allows  an  information  in  the 
nature  of  a  quo  warranto  to  be  filed. 

re  lax'  (re-lSks'),  v.  t. ;  re-laxed'  (-ISkst')  ;  re-lax'ing. 
[L.  relaxare;  re-  re-  -f-  laxare  to  loose,  to  slacken,  fr.  laxus 
loose.  See  lax  ;  cf.  release.]  1.  To  make  lax  or  loose  ;  to 
make  less  close,  firm,  rigid,  tense,  or  the  like  ;  to  slacken  ; 
loosen  ;  open  ;  as,  to  relax  a  rope  ;  to  relax  the  muscles. 

Nor  served  it  to  relax  their  serried  files.  Milton. 

2.  To  make  less  severe,  rigorous,  strained,  or  tense;  to 
abate  the  stringency  or  tensity  of ;  to  ease ;  slacken  ;  as, 
to  relax  discipline  ;  to  relax  one’s  attention  or  endeavors. 

3.  To  relieve  from  constipation  ;  to  loosen  ;  open. 

4.  To  release,  as  from  restraint,  punishment,  etc.  Scot. 
5-  To  release  (a  person)  from  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction 
for  execution  by  the  civil  authorities ;  —  used  with  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  methods  of  the  Inquisition.  Obs.  or  Hist. 
Syn.  —  Loose  ;  remit,  abate;  mitigate. ease;  unbend, divert. 

re-lax',  v.  i.  1.  To  become  lax,  weak,  or  loose  ;  to  abate 
in  tensity  ;  as,  to  let  one’s  grasp  relax. 

2.  To  abate  in  severity  ;  to  become  less  rigorous. 

3.  To  remit  attention  or  effort;  to  become  less  diligent; 
to  unbend  ;  as,  to  relax  in  amusement. 

re-lax'ant  (re-lSk'sftnt),  n.  [L.  relaxans,  p.  pr.  of  rela¬ 
xare.]  Med.  A  medicine  that  relaxes ;  a  laxative.  —  a.  Of, 
pertaining  to,  or  causing,  relaxation, 
re  lax-a'tion  (re'lSk-sa'shun  ;  rgl'Sk-;  277),  n.  [L.  rela- 
xatio  •  cf.  F.  relaxation.']  1.  A  relaxing,  or  state  of  being 
relaxed ;  abatement  or  remission,  as  of  tension,  firmness, 
punishment,  duty,  grievance,  payment,  strictness,  severity, 
etc. ;  as,  relaxation  of  the  muscles,  of  discipline,  of  a  law. 
2.  Abatement  or  remission  of  attention,  effort,  energy, 
vigor,  or  the  like  ;  indulgence  in  recreation,  quiet,  etc. 


3.  Surrender  (of  a  person)  to  the  civil  authorities  for  ex¬ 
ecution.  Obs.  or  Hist.  Cf.  relax,  v.  t.,  5 

4.  Scots  Law.  Release  from,  or  cancellation  of,  legal  re¬ 
striction  or  penalty,  esp.  a  penalty  judicially  imposed,  as 
outlawry.  “ Relaxations  from  entail.”  Erskine's  Principles. 

re-lay'  (re-la';  re'la;  277),  n.  [Prob.  fr.  an  OF.  relni ,  fr. 
relaier  (synonymous  with  relaissier ;  cf.  release),  F.  re¬ 
layer  to  use  relays,  to  furnish  with  relays ;  cf.  F.  rein  is 
relay,  relays,  prob.  orig.  pi.  or  nom.  sing.  only.  OF.  relaier 
is  of  uncert.  orig.  ;  cf.  delay.]  1.  A  supply  arranged  be¬ 
forehand  for  successive  relief.  Specif.  :  a  A  supply  of 
hunting  dogs  or  horses  kept  in  readiness  at  certain  places 
to  relieve  the  tired  dogs  or  horses,  and  to  continue  the 
pursuit  of  the  game  if  it  comes  that  way.  b  A  supply  of 
horses  placed  at  stations  to  be  ready  to  relieve  others,  so 
that  a  traveler  may  proceed  without  delay.  Also,  the  post 
or  station  at  which  the  fresh  supply  is  obtained,  c  A  num¬ 
ber  of  men  who  relieve  others  in  carrying  on  some  work. 

2.  Mach.  A  relay  apparatus ;  a  servo-motor. 

3.  Elec.  An  electromagnetic  device  by  which  the  opening 
or  closing  of  one  circuit  produces  a  corresponding  opening 
or  closing  of  another,  more  powerful  one.  Thus,  in  a  tele¬ 
graph  system,  a  current  too  weak  to  operate  a  sounder 
may,  by  means  of  a  delicate  relay,  communicate  the  sig¬ 
nals  to  a  local  current  of  any  desired  strength. 

re-lay',  a.  Mach.  Relating  to,  or  having  the  character^ 
tics  of,  an  auxiliary  apparatus  put  into  action  by  a  feeble 
force  but  itself  capable  of  exerting  greater  force,  used  to 
coutrol  a  comparatively  powerful  machine  or  appliance.  Cf. 
servo-motor.  —  relay  cylinder,  in  a  variable  expansion  cen¬ 
tral-valve  engine,  a  small  auxiliary  engine  for  automati¬ 
cally  adjusting  the  steam  distribution  to  the  load  on  the 
main  engine.  —  r.  governor,  a  speed  regulator,  as  a  water¬ 
wheel  governor,  embodying  the  relay  principle. 

re-lease'  (re-les'),  v.  t.  [re-  -f-  lease  to  let.]  To  lease 
again  ;  to  grant  a  new  lease  of  ;  to  let  back. 

re  lease'  (re-les'),  v.  t.  ;  re-leased'  (re-lest') ;  re-leas'ing 
(-les'Tng).  [ME.  relessen ,  OF.  relaissier  to  release,  to  let 
free,  L.  relaxare.  See  relax  ;  cf.  re-lease  to  lease  again, 
relish  a  taste.]  1.  To  loosen  or  destroy  the  force  of  ;  to 
remove  the  obligation  or  effect  of ;  lienee,  to  alleviate  or 
remove ;  as,  to  release  a  statute,  a  sentence,  pain.  Obs. 

2.  Law.  To  let  go  or  give  up,  as  a  legal  claim  ;  to  dis¬ 
charge  or  relinquish  a  right  to,  as  lands  or  tenements,  by 
conveying  to  another  who  has  some  right  or  estate  in  pos¬ 
session,  as  when  the  person  in  remainder  releases  his  right 
to  the  tenant  in  possession  ;  to  quit. 

3.  a  To  remit,  as  a  payment,  tax,  etc.  ;  to  give  remission 
for,  as  for  sins.  Obs.  b  To  relax  ;  to  mitigate.  Obs. 

4.  To  let  loose  again  ;  to  set  free  from  restraint,  confine¬ 
ment,  or  servitude  ;  to  set  at  liberty  ;  to  let  go. 

Now  at  that  feast  he  released  unto  them  one  prisoner,  whom¬ 
soever  they  desired.  Mark  xv.  6. 

5.  To  relieve  from  something  that  confines,  burdens,  or 
oppresses,  as  from  pain,  trouble,  obligation,  penalty. 

Syn.  —  Release,  deliver,  discharge,  liberate,  free.  To 
release  is  to  set  free  from  restraint  of  any  kind  ;  deliver 
implies  esp.  release  from  bondage  (lit.  and  fig.)  or  from  im¬ 
pending  evil  of  any  sort;  discharge,  as  here  compared, 
suggests  esp.  legal  release  from  custody  ;  as,  “  Release  me 
from  my  bands  with  the  help  of  your  good  hands  ”  (Shak.); 
“  Surely  he  shall  deliver  thee  from  the  snare  of  the  fowler, 
and  from  the  noisome  pestilence  ”  (Ps.  xci.  3);  to  discharge 
a  prisoner.  To  liberate  is  to  set  at  liberty  ;  the  word 
does  not  necessarily,  like  deliver ,  carry  the  implication  of 
rescue  from  evil  or  peril ;  free  is  less  formal  than  liberate , 
and  often  implies  the  granting  of  freedom  ;  as,  to  liberate 
a  captive  ,  to  free  one’s  slaves.  Liberate  is  also  used  in  the 
sense  of  disengage,  and  free  sometimes  has  the  sense  of 
rid  or  unburden  ;  as,  in  the  process  certain  gases  were 
liberated  ;  to  free  a  gas  from  impurities,  to  free  one’s  mind. 
See  emancipate,  freedom,  deliverance,  save. 

re  lease',  n.  [ME.  reles,  OF  reles ,  relais,  fr.  relaissier. 
See  release  to  let  go.]  1.  Deliverance  or  relief  from  care, 
pain,  trouble,  or  the  like. 

2.  Discharge  from  obligation  or  responsibility,  as  from  a 
debt,  penalty,  or  claim  ;  a  giving  up  or  relinquishment,  as 
of  a  right  or  claim  ;  any  act  or  instrument  by  which  a 
legal  right  is  discharged  ;  specif.,  a  conveyance  of  a  man’s 
right  in  lands  or  tenements  to  another  having  an  estate  in 
possession  ;  a  quitclaim.  Cf.  acquittance. 

3.  Act  of  liberating  or  freeing,  or  state  of  being  liberated 
or  freed;  liberation  or  discharge  from  restraint.  “  Re¬ 
lease  from  hell.”  Milton.  Also:  a  An  instrument  for¬ 
mally  discharging  from  restraint  or  custody,  b  A  device 
for  letting  loose  or  freeing  (something  fixed  or  confined). 

4.  Engin.  The  act  of  permitting  the  working  fluid,  as 
steam,  to  escape  from  the  cylinder  at  the  end  of  the  work¬ 
ing  stroke  ;  also,  the  point  in  the  cycle  of  operations,  or 
on  the  corresponding  indicator  diagram,  at  which  this  act 
occurs  ;  also,  the  period  during  exhaust  from  the  point  of 
release  (as  above)  to  where  the  pressure  of  the  exhausting 
fluid  is  sensibly  that  of  the  condenser  or  of  the  outside  air. 

6.  Mach.  A  device  adapted  to  hold  or  release  a  device  or 
mechanism  as  required ;  specif. :  Elec.  A  catch  on  a  motor- 
starting  rheostat,  which  automatically  releases  the  rheostat 
arm  and  so  stops  the  motor  in  case  of  a  break  in  the  field 
circuit ;  also,  the  catch  on  an  electromagnetic  circuit 
breaker  for  a  motor,  which  acts  in  case  of  an  overload. 

6.  Phon.  The  act  or  manner  of  ending  a  sound. 

7-  Railroads.  In  the  block-signaling  system,  a  printed 
card  conveying  information  and  instructions  to  be  used  at 
intermediate  sidings  or  offices  without  telegraphic  stations. 
Syn.  —  Liberation,  freedom,  discharge,  acquittance, 
out  of  release,  without  cessation.  Obs.  Chaucer . 

rel'e-gate  (rgl'e-gat),  v.  t. ;  rel'e-gat'ed  (-gat'Sd);  rel'e- 
gat'ing  (-gat'Tng).  [L.  relegatus,  p.  p.  of  relegare ;  re-  re- 
-f-  legare  to  send  with  a  commission  or  charge.  See  leg¬ 
ate.]  1.  To  exile;  banish  ;  hence,  to  remove,  usually  to 
an  inferior  or  less  desirable  position  ;  to  consign  ;  transfer. 

It  [the  Latin  language]  was  relegated  into  the  study  of  the 
scholar.  Milman. 


laxative  :  laxative.  Rare. 

re  laxed'  (rf-l&kst').  pret  tf  p.  p. 
of  relax.— re-lax'ed-ly  f-lak '- 
(tfd-lY).  adv  —  re-lax 'ed-ness.  n 
re  lax'er,  r>.  One  that  relaxes, 
re  laxt'.  Relaxed.  Ref-  Sp. 
re  lay',  v.  t.  See  re-,  2. 
re-lay'^u.f.  [OF.  relaier  to  place 
relays,  F.  relayer.')  1.  Venery.  To 
loose  (a  relay  of  hounds)  on  the 
track  of  a  deer  ;  also,  to  hunt  as 
a  deer,  with  a  relay  of  hounds. 

I  Obs. 


2.  To  place  as,  or  replace  with, 

a  relay.  (relay. I 

re-lay',  v.  i.  To  obtain  a  fresh 
rel'bun  <  rel'bnn),  n.  ( Arnucn- 
man  relbn .]  The  roots  of  the 
Chilean  plant  Fagelia  arach- 
notflea,  —  used  to  dye  crimson 
rele.  **•  reel. 
re-learn'.  v.  t.  See  re-.  2. 
re-leas 'a-ble  (rS-les'a-b’l),  a. 
See  -a rlk. 

re-leas'ant.  n.  Release.  Obs. 
re-leas  ee'  (-e'),  n.  One  to  whom 


a  release  is  given, 
re  lease 'ment,  n.  Act  of  releas¬ 
ing,  or  fact  of  being  released; 
hence, Obs.,  relaxation :  removal, 
re-leas'er,  n.  One  that  releases, 
re-lea'sor  (rf-le's/ir),  n.  One 
by  whom  a  release  is  given, 
re-least'.  Released.  Ref.  Sp. 
re-lect',  p.  p.  [L.  relectus ,  p.  p.] 
Reread.  Obs.  Scot. 
re-lec'tion  (rf-iek'shun),  n.  [L. 
relectus,  p.  p.  of  relegere  to  read 
again.  See  lection.]  A  re¬ 


reading.  Obs.,  except  as  a  name 
for  a  division  of  Francesco  de 
Vitoria’s  “  Relectiones  CJ  n  d  e- 
cim  ”  (1565). 
re-leece'.  release. 
re-leef'.  +  relief,  relieve. 
re-lees'.  +  release. 
re-leeve'.  +  relieve. 
re-lef'.  •¥•  relief,  relieve. 
rel'e-ga-ble  (rC  l'P-gd-b’l),  a. 
That  may  be  relegated, 
rel'e-gate,  n.  A  person  rele¬ 
gated  or  banished.  Obs. 


ale,  senate,  c&re,  am,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofa  ;  eve,  Svent,  find,  reefint,  maker ;  ice,  ill ;  old,  6bey,  orb,  5dd,  s&ft,  connect ; 


use,  unite,  urn,  up, 


i 


11  Foreign  Word.  f  Obsolete  Variant  of.  +  combined  with.  =  equals. 
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2.  To  put,  allot,  assign,  as  in,  or  to,  a  special  category,  class, 
or  person;  also,  to  send  or  submit,  as  for  decision;  to  refer. 
Syn.  —  See  commit. 

rel  e  ga'tion  (rgPe-ga'shfin),  n.  [L.  relegalio.~]  1.  Act 
of  relegating,  or  state  of  being  relegated  ;  removal ;  banish¬ 
ment.  Specif. :  Roman  Law.  A  milder  form  of  banish¬ 
ment,  not  entailing,  like  deportation,  loss  of  property  or 
civil  rights. 

2.  Act  of  allotting,  assigning,  or  referring,  as  of  one  thing 
to  another  for  a  special  purpose  ;  assignment, 
re  lent'  (re-l<5nt/),  v.  i.;  re-lent'ed  ;  re-lent'ing.  [re-- {- 
L.  lentus  pliant,  flexible,  slow  :  cf.  F  ralentir  to  slacken. 
See  lithe.]  1.  To  become  less  rigid  or  hard  ;  to  yield  ;  dis¬ 
solve  ;  melt ;  deliquesce.  Obs.  Chaucer. 

2.  To  become  less  severe  or  intense  ;  to  become  less  hard, 
harsh,  cruel,  or  the  like ;  to  soften  in  temper  ;  to  become 
more  mild  and  tender  through  compassion.  Shak. 

re  lent',  v.  t.  Ob*.  1.  To  soften  ;  dissolve. 

2.  To  mollify  ;  to  cause  to  be  less  harsh  or  severe. 

3-  To  slacken  ;  abate. 

And  oftentimes  he  would  relent  his  pace.  Spenser. 
4.  To  give  up;  abandon. 

6-  To  regret ;  to  sorrow  for. 

re-lent'less,  a.  Unmoved  by  appeals  for  sympathy  or  for¬ 
giveness  ;  unrelenting ,  unyielding  ;  unpitying. 

Syn.  —  See  inflexible. 

—  re-lent'less  ly,  adv.  —  re-lent'less  ness.  n. 

rel'e-vance  (rSl'e-vftns) )  n.  Quality  or  state  of  being  rel- 
rel'e  van  cy  (-van-sT)  (  evant;  pertinency;  applicability. 

Its  answer  little  meaning,  little  relevancy  bore.  Poe. 
rel'e-vant  (-vant),  a.  [F.  relevant ,  p.  pr.,  or  LL.  relevant, 
p.  pr.,  in  L.,  raising,  lifting  up.  See  relieve.]  1.  Bearing 
upon,  or  properly  applying  to,  the  case  in  hand ;  of  a  na¬ 
ture  to  afford  evidence  tending  to  prove  or  to  disprove  the 
matters  in  issue  ;  pertinent ;  as,  relevant  testimony. 

2.  Relieving  ;  lending  aid  or  support.  Obs. 

Syn.  —  See  pertinent. 

re  li  a  bil'i  ty  (le-li'd-bTFI-ti),  n.  State  or  quality  of  being 
reliable ;  reliableness. 

re-ii'a-ble  (re-li'd-b’l),  a.  Suitable  or  fit  to  be  relied  on  ; 
worthy  of  dependence  or  reliance  ;  trustworthy.  44  A  re¬ 
liable  witness  to  the  truth  of  the  miracles.”  A.  Norton. 
Syn.  —  Reliable,  trustworthy,  trusty,  tried.  Reliable 
aud  trustworthy  are  often  used  with  little  distinction.  But 
reliable  often  suggests  qualities  that  can  be  relied  or  de¬ 
pended  on,  trustworthy,  those  which  merit  trust  or  con¬ 
fidence  :  as,  he  is  a  reliable  man  (i.  e.,  he  can  be  counted  on 
to  do  what  he  says  he  will  do) ;  he  is  a  trustworthy  person 
(i.  e.,  one  can  repose  confidence  in  his  integrity,  veracity, 
discretion,  etc.).  Moreover,  reliable  is  oftener  applied  to 
things,  trustworthy  to  persons ;  as,  a  trustworthy  witness, 
reliable  testimony.  Trusty  is  more  familiar  than  trust¬ 
worthy  ;  that  is  tried  whose  trustworthiness  has  been 
tested  by  experience ;  as,  “his  trusty  sword”  (Spenser); 
44  his  tried  expedients  ”  ( Bagehot ).  See  trust. 

—  re-li'a-ble  ne3S,  n.  —  re-li'a-bly,  adv. 

re-li'ance  (-&ns),  n.  [From  rely.]  1.  Act  of  relying,  or 
state  of  being  reliant  ;  dependence  ;  confidence  ;  trust. 

In  reliance  on  promises  .  .  .  of  very  little  value.  Macaulay. 
2.  Anything  on  which  to  rely ;  dependence  ;  ground  of 
trust ;  as,  the  boat  was  a  poor  reliance.  Richardson. 
Syn.  —  See  trust. 

re-li'ant  (-ant),  a.  Having,  or  characterized  by,  confidence; 
confident ;  trusting. 

rel'ic  (rSl'Tk),  n.  [ME.  relike ,  F.  relique,  fr.  L.  reliquiae, 
pi.,  akin  to  relinquere  to  leave  behind.  See  relinquish.] 

1.  That  which  remains ;  the  remains;  specif.,  something 
esteemed  or  venerated,  as  a  piece  of  the  cross,  the  bone  of 
a  martyr,  etc.,  as  being  the  remains  or  a  memorial  of  an 
object,  event,  or  person,  of  great  sacredness.  A  relic  is 
sometimes  believed  to  have  acquired  by  its  sacred  associa¬ 
tions  miraculous  powers,  as  for  healing  the  sick,  etc. 

There  are  very  few  treasuries  of  relics  m  Italy  that  have  not  a 
tooth  or  a  bone  of  this  saint.  Addison. 

2.  That  left  after  loss  or  decay  ;  a  fragment ;  survival ; 

remnant.  44  The  relics  of  lost  innocence.”  Keble. 

3.  A  corpse;  —  usually  in  pi.  Now  Rare. 

4.  A  memorial ;  anything  held  in  esteem  or  reverence  as 
a  reminder  of  other  events,  objects,  or  persons  ;  as,  relics 
of  youthful  days,  friendships,  or  pastimes. 

rel'ict  (-Ikt),  7i.  [L.  re! ictus,  fern,  relicta ,  p.  p.  of  relin¬ 

quere.  See  relinquish.]  1.  A  widow  or  widower. 

2.  A  relic.  Obs. 

re-lict'  (re-lTkt'),  a.  [See  relict,  w.]  1.  Left,  deserted, 

or  given  up.  Obs. 

2.  Left  as  the  survivor  of  a  married  pair  ;  surviving. 

3.  Of  lands:  a  Left  bare  by  reliction,  b  Abandoned.  Obs. 
re-lic'tion  (re-lTk'shdn),  n.  [L.  relictio  a  leaving  behind.] 

Law.  A  recession  of  the  sea  or  other  water  leaving  land 
uncovered  ;  also,  the  land  so  left  uncovered  ;  dereliction, 
re-lief' (re-lef'),  n.  [ME.  relef,  F.  relief,  properly,  a  lift¬ 
ing  up,  fr.  the  v.,  F.  relerer.  See  relieve  ;  cf.  bas-relief, 
rilievo.]  1.  Act  of  relieving,  or  state  of  being  relieved  ; 
the  removal,  or  partial  removal,  of  any  evil,  or  of  anything 
oppressive  or  burdensome,  by  which  some  ease  is  obtained  ; 
succor  ;  alleviation  ;  comfort ;  ease. 

He  sees  the  dire  contagion  spread  so  fast, 

That,  where  it  seizes,  all  re/i</’is  vain.  Dryden. 

2  Specif.  :  a  Aid  in  the  form  of  money  or  necessities  for 
indigent  persons,  b  Supply  of  food  and  drink  ;  suste¬ 
nance.  Obs.  c  Aid  in  time  of  danger  or  extreme  diffi¬ 
culty,  esp.  in  war  ;  as,  an  army  sent  to  his  relief ;  also,  a 
relieving  force  at  such  a  time,  d  Relaxation  or  amuse¬ 
ment,  serving  to  ease  or  relieve  the  mind. 

3.  Release  from  a  post,  or  from  the  performance  of  duty, 
by  the  intervention  of  others,  by  discharge,  or  by  relay  ; 
as,  a  relief  of  a  sentry.  Shak. 


4.  That  which  removes  or  lessens  evil,  pain,  discomfort, 
uneasiness,  etc.  ;  that  which  gives  silccor,  aid,  or  comfort ; 
also,  the  person  who  relieves  from  performance  of  duty  by 
taking  the  place  of  another  ;  a  relay. 

5.  Feudal  Law.  A  fine  or  money  composition,  as  a  year's 
rent  or  a  fixed  sum,  which  the  heir  of  a  deceased  tenant 
paid  to  his  lord  for  the  privilege  of  taking  up  the  landed  es¬ 
tate,  which, on  strict  feudal  principles,  had  escheated  Also, 
sometimes,  an  acknowledgment  made  by  the  heir  of  his 
vassal  tenure  of  the  lord  as  a  condition  of  being  received  or 
had  as  a  vassal.  Reliefs  are  abolished  in  England,  and  in 
Scotland  as  to  all  feus  granted  since  September  30, 1874. 

6.  [Cf.  It.  rilievo. 1  In  sculpture,  the  projection  of  figures, 
ornament,  etc.,  from  a  back¬ 
ground  :  hence,  the  wrork 
of  art  so  produced.  The  re¬ 
lief  may  be  obtained  by 
modeling  in  soft  material, 
hammering  (see  repousse) 
in  thin  plates  of  metal,  or 
carving,  as  in  wood  or  stone. 

The  kinds  of  relief  and 
works  in  relief  are  named 
according  to  the  degree  of 
projection.  In  high  relief 
(alto-ril ievo)  this  is  half  or 
more  than  half  the  natural 
circumference.  In  low  re- 


Relief,  0.  1  High  Relief,  Head  of  Cupid  by  Banco  ;  2  Low  Re¬ 
lief,  St.  Cecilia  by  Donatello  ;  3  Egyptian  Hollow  Relief. 

lief  ( basso-rilievo ,  bas-relief)  it  is  slight,  no  part  being  en¬ 
tirely  detached.  Intermediate  degrees  of  projection  are 
sometimes  called  half  relief  (mezzo-ril ievo).  Very  low  re¬ 
lief,  as  on  modern  coins,  is  termed  stiacciato.  Hollow  relief 
(cavo-riliero,  intaglio  ri/erato ,  cadanaglyphic  sculpture), 
much  used  by  the  Egyptians,  is  formed  by  cutting  a  deep 

F;roove  about  the  figure,  so  that  the  projection  is  formed 
rom  below  the  original  surface. 

7-  Hence,  in  a  work  on  a  plane  surface,  as  in  drawing, 
painting,  etc.,  the  suggestionof  spatial  dimensions  and  re¬ 
lations  communicated  by  the  arrangement  of  lines,  shad¬ 
ings,  colors,  etc.  Hence,  in  general,  vividness  or  sharp¬ 
ness  of  outline  due  to  contrast,  as  of  color,  shading,  etc. ; 
as,  the  roof  stood  out  in  bold  relief  against  the  sky. 

8  Fort.  The  height  to  which  works  are  raised  above  the 
bottom  of  the  ditch. 

9.  Phys.  Geog.  The  elevations  or  inequalities  of  a  land 
surface,  considered  collectively. 

10.  Min.  The  character  of  the  surface  of  a  mineral  sec¬ 
tion  as  observed  under  the  microscope,  depending  upon 
its  refractive  power  relative  to  that  of  the  medium  (for  ex¬ 
ample,  Canada  balsam)  in  which  it  is  embedded. 

11.  Cartography.  The  parts  of  a  map,  collectively,  usu¬ 
ally  hachures  or  contour  lines,  which  represent  the  con¬ 
figuration  of  the  ground.  =  hypsography  c. 

12.  Mech.  The  angle  of  relief  of  a  cutting  tool. 

13.  Mech.  A  passage  in  a  tailstock  center  for  the  cutting- 

off  tool,  —  made  by  cutting  away  one  ..  -  _  ^ 

side  of  the  center  so  that  the  tool  may  - fr 

be  advanced  to  or  almost  to  the  center  wtt - 

of  the  work.  A  ^ j 

Syn.  —  Alleviation,  mitigation;  aid, 
help,  succor,  assistance  ;  remedy,  re-  A  Relief,  13;  R  Coned 
dress,  indemnification.  Center  embedded  m 

relief  frame.  Steam  Engine.  A  frame  countersink~ 
or  ring  interposed  between  the  back  of  a  slide  valve  and 
the  inside  of  the  steam-chest  cover  in  some  large  engines, 
to  prevent  access  of  the  steam  to  the  greater  part  of  the 
valve,  thereby  relieving  the  pressure  on  the  valve  and  ma¬ 
terially  reducing  friction  ;  —  called  also  equilibrium  ring. 
relief  map.  A  model  of  an  area  in  which  its  inequalities 
of  surface  are  shown  in  relief ;  also,  a  representation  in 
perspective  of  such  a  model. 

relief  motion,  ring,  tool  block,  etc.  Mach.  Any  of  vari¬ 
ous  devices  to  relieve  the  pressure  of  the  tool  point  from 
the  work  during  a  return  (or  noncutting)  stroke, 
re  lieve'  (re-lev'),  v.  t. ;  re-lieved'  (-levd') ;  re-liev'ing 
(-lev'Tng).  [ME.  re/even,  F.  relerer  (OF.  3d  sing.  pres. 
relieve )  to  raise  again,  discharge,  relieve,  fr.  L.  relevare  to 
lift  up,  raise,  make  light,  relieve  ;  re-  re-  -f-  levare  to  raise. 
See  levity;  cf.  relevant,  relief.]  1.  To  raise  or  remove, 
as  anything  which  depresses,  weighs  down,  or  crushes  ;  to 
render  less  burdensome  or  afflicting;  to  alleviate;  abate; 
mitigate;  lessen;  as,  to  relieve  pain;  to  relieve  want. 

2.  To  free,  wholly  or  partly,  from  any  burden,  trial,  evil, 
distress,  or  the  like  ;  to  give  ease,  comfort,  or  consolation 


to;  to  give  aid,  help,  or  succor  to;  to  strengthen  or  deliver; 
as,  to  relieve  a  besieged  town  ;  to  relieve  the  poor. 

3.  To  release  from  a  post,  station,  or  duty  ;  to  put  another 
in  place  of,  or  to  take  the  place  of,  in  the  bearing  of  any 
burden,  or  discharge  of  any  duty;  as,  to  relieve  a  sentry. 

4.  To  ease  of  any  imposition,  burden,  wrong,  or  oppres¬ 
sion,  by  judicial  or  legislative  interposition,  as  by  the  re¬ 
moval  of  a  grievance,  by  indemnification  for  losses,  or  the 
like  ;  to  right. 

6-  To  lift  up;  to  raise  again.  Obs. 

And  that  that  death  down  brought, death  shall  relieve.  Piers  PI. 

6.  To  cause  to  seem  to  rise  ;  to  put  in  relief  ;  to  give  prom¬ 
inence  or  conspicuousness  to  ;  to  set  off  by  contrast. 

Her  tall  figure,  relieved  againBt  the  blue  sky.  Scott. 

7.  To  remove  the  monotony  of,  as  by  contrast  and  variety; 
as,  brown  hills,  relieved  by  patches  of  gay  foliage. 

8-  Feudal  Law.  To  acquire  or  take  (an  estate)  by  paying 
or  rendering  a  relief. 

9.  Mech.  a  To  furnish  with  an  angle  of  relief,  as  a  cutting 
tool,  b  To  free  from  tightness,  as  between  parts  having 
relative  movement. 

10.  To  raise,  or  cause  to  be  raised,  in  relief. 

The  discovery  that  relieving  the  characters  [on  stone,  in  lithog¬ 
raphy]  was  altogether  unnecessary.  Encyc.  Americana. 

Syn.  —  Alleviate,  assuage,  ease,  mitigate  ;  succor,  assist, 
aid,  help ;  support,  sustain ;  lighten,  diminish,  remove, 
free  ;  remedy,  redress,  indemnify, 
re-liev'er  (re-lev'er),  7i.  1.  One  that  relieves;  specif.,  any 
of  various  mechanical  devices  for  relieving  strain. 

2.  [cay?.]  A  member  of  the  Relief  Church, 
re-liev'ing  (-Tng),  p.p.  <C-  vb.  n.  of  relieve.  Hence,/?,  a. 

Serving  or  tending  to  relieve. 

relieving  arch,  Arch.,  a  discharging  arch.  — r.  lathe.  See 
2d  lathe,  l.  —  r.  tackle.  Naut.  a  A  temporary  tackle 
rigged  to  the  tiller  during  gales  or  an  action,  in  case  of 
accident  to  the  steering  gear,  b  A  tackle  to  a  careened 
vessel,  to  prevent  her  from  going  over  entirely,  and  to  as¬ 
sist  in  righting  her. 

II  re-li  gieuse'  (re-le'zhyflz'),  n.f  ;  pi.  -buses  (-zhyOz')  ) 

II  re-li  gieux'  (re-le'zhyfl'),  n.  m.,  sing,  tk pi.  f 

[F.]  A  person  bound  by  monastic  vows  ;  a  nun  or  a  monk, 
re-li'gion  (rc-llj'iln),  n.  [F.,  fr.  L.  religio;  cf.  religens 
pious,  revering  the  gods.  Or.  dAtyeiv  to  heed,  have  a  care. 
Cf.  neglect.]  1.  The  outward  act  or  form  by  which  men 
indicate  their  recognition  of  the  existence  of  a  god  or  of 
gods  having  power  over  their  destiny,  to  whom  obedience, 
service,  aud  honor  are  due  ;  the  feeling  or  expression  of  hu¬ 
man  love,  fear,  or  awe  of  some  superhuman  and  overruling 
power,  whether  by  profession  of  belief,  by  observance  of 
rites  and  ceremonies,  or  by  the  conduct  of  life  ;  a  system 
of  faith  and  worship  ;  a  manifestation  of  piety;  as,  ethical 
religions;  monotheistic  religions ;  natural  religion;  re¬ 
vealed  religion  ;  the  religion  of  idol  worshipers.  Religion 
(as  distinguished  from  theology)  is  subjective,  designating 
the  feelings  and  acts  of  men  which  relate  to  God.  As  dis¬ 
tinguished  from  morality,  religion  denotes  the  influences 
and  motives  to  human  duty  which  are  found  in  the  charac¬ 
ter  and  will  of  God,  while  morality  describes  the  duties  to 
man.  to  which  true  religion  always  influences. 

Religion  [wub]  not,  as  too  often  now,  used  uh  equivalent  for 
godliness;  . .  it  expressed  the  outer  form  and  embodiment  which 
the  inward  spirit  of  a  true  or  a  false  devotion  assumed.  Ti'ench. 

Religions,  by  which  are  meant  the  modes  of  divine  worship 
proper  to  different  tribes,  nations,  or  communities,  and  bused 
on  the  belief  held  in  common  by  the  numbers  of  them  sever¬ 
ally.  .  •  .  There  is  no  living  religion  without  something  like  u 
doctrine.  On  the  other  hand,  a  doctrine,  however  elaborate,  does 
not  constitute  a  religion.  C  P.  Tiele  (Encyc.  Brit). 

2  Specif.,  conformity  in  faith  and  life  to  the  precepts  in¬ 
culcated  in  the  Bible,  respecting  conduct  of  life  and  duty 
toward  God  and  man  ;  the  Christian  faith  and  practice. 

3.  R.  C.  Ch.  A  monastic  or  religious  order  subject  to  a 
regulated  mode  of  life  ;  more  broadly,  the  religious  state. 

4.  Devotion  or  fidelity,  as  to  a  principle  or  practice ; 
scrupulous  conformity ;  conscientiousness ;  deep  attach¬ 
ment  like  that  felt  for  an  object  of  worship. 

Those  part6  of  pleading  which  in  ancient  times  might  perhaps 
be  material,  but  at  this  time  nre  become  only  mere  stvles  and 
forms,  are  still  continued  with  much  religion .  Sir  'M.  Hale. 

religion  of  humanity,  a  name  sometimes  given  to  a  religion 
founded  upon  positivism  as  a  philosophical  basis, 
re-li'gion  ism  (-Tz’m),  n.  The  practice  of,  or  devotion  to, 
religion  ;  also,  affectation  or  pretense  of  religion, 
re-li'gion-ist,  n.  One  earnestly  devoted  or  attached  to  a 
religion  ;  a  religions  zealot.—-  re-lPgion-is'tic  (-Ts'tTk),  a. 
re-lig  i  os'i  ty  (re-lTj'T-5s'T-tT),  n.  [L.  religiositas :  cf. 
F.  religiosity.’}  Quality  of  being  fervidly  religious,  intense 
religious  feeling  or  sentiment ;  religiousness, 
re-li'gious  (re-ITj'fts),  a.  [OF.  religius ,  religious ,  F.  reli- 
gieur,  fr.  L.  religiosus.  See  religion.]  1.  Possessing,  or 
conforming  to,  religion  ;  pious ;  godly  ;  as,  a  religious 
man,  life,  behavior,  etc. 

2.  Belonging  to  a  religious  order  ;  bound  by  vows. 

One  of  them  is  religious.  Chaucer. 

3.  Of  or  pertaining  to  religion  ;  concerned  with  religion  ; 
teaching,  or  setting  forth,  religion  ;  set  anart  to  religion  ; 
as,  a  religious  society,  sect,  place  ;  religious  subjects,  books, 
teachers,  houses,  wars,  orders,  rites,  etc. 

4.  Scrupulously  faithful  or  exact;  strict;  conscientious; 
as,  to  follow  one’s  advice  with  religious  care. 

Syn.  —  Pious,  godly,  holy,  devout,  devotional ;  conscien¬ 
tious,  strict,  rigid,  exact, 
religious  house,  a  monastery  or  convent. 
re-li'giOUS.  n.  One  bound  by  monastic  vows,  or  sequestered 
from  secular  concerns,  and  devoted  to  a  life  of  piety  and 
religion  :  a  monk  or  friar  ;  a  nun  ;  —  also  collective. 
re-lin'quish(re-lTi]'kwTsh),  y.  t .;  re-lin'quished  (-kwTslit) ; 
re-lin'quish-ing.  [OF.  relinquir ,  relenquir ,  L.  relinquere 
to  leave  behind  ;  re-  re-  -f-  linquere  to  leave.  See  loan,  2d 


re-lelf'.  f  relief,  relieve 
re  leis',  releische  *f*  release. 
re  leive'.  i*  relieve 
relek.  relic. 
re  lend',  in  t.  See  re-.  2. 
re  lent',  n.  Obs.  a  A  relenting  or 
yielding,  b  A  Blackening  ;  stay; 
rest. 

re  lent',  a.  Relented.  Obs. 
relent',  mi  To  return.  Obs. 
re  lent'ing.  p.  pr.  V  vb.n.  of  re¬ 
lent.—  re  lent'ing  ly.  adv. 
re  lent'ment,  n.  See  -mknt. 
Teles'.  •]•  RELEASE, 
re  les',  n.  [See  relish.]  Early 
form  of  relish,  aftertaste,  taste, 
t-cent.  Obs.  [Scot.  I 

re-leech',  v.  i.  Toeing.  Obs.  | 
reieache,  relese.  +  release. 


rolesh-  *1*  relish. 
re  lease'.  4*  release. 
re  lea  see'  (re'lPs-e'),  n.  A  re¬ 
leasee.  Rare.  fl?are.| 

re  les  sor'  (-6r'),  n.  A  releasor.  I 
re-let',  v.  t.  See  RE-,2,  [vant  I 
rel'e-vant-ly.  adv.  of  rele-I 
rel'evate.  r  t.  [L.  releratus, 
p.  p.  of  relerare  to  lift  up.  re¬ 
lieve.]  To  raise  ;  relieve  ;  esn., 
to  restore  to  good  spirits.  Obs. 
—  rel  e  va'tion.  m  Obs. 
rel  e-va'vith.  »•  [L.  relevant 

he  has  relieved.  Oxf.  E>  D.) 
Law.  =  relief,  5.  Obs. 
releve'.  +  relief,  relieve. 

||  re-le-vd'  (rf-l'-va'),  n.  [F.] 
A  new  course  or  dish  which  re¬ 
places  another. 


re-lev'el.  V.  t.  See  rf.-,  2. 

re-lev'y.  n.  =relevavith.  Obs. 
rel'i-ca-ry  (r6l'Y-k&-rf),  n-  [Sp 
relicano.  Oxf  E.  D.)  =  rel¬ 
iquary. 

rel'ick  +  relic. 
re-lick',  v.  t.  See  re-.  2. 
rel'ic-mon  ger  (r  P  l'Y  k-m  fi  ip- 
gPr).  w.  A  dealer  in  relics, 
re  lict'ed.  a.  =  relict,  3  a. 
re-lie'.  rely. 
re  lief',  n.  [ME.  relef.  F  re¬ 
lief.]  Remnant  ;  remainder  ; 
remains  :  refuse.  Obs. 

Relief  Church.  A  church 
founded  by  Scotch  dissenters, 
led  by  Thomas  Gillespie,  in 
17<;i.  and  merged  in  the  United 
I  Presbyterian  Church  in  1347. 


re  lief'ful.  a.  Sei 

re-lief'less.  a  See  less,  [lies  I 
re-li'er(r£-lT'?r),n.  One  that  re-| 
re  liev'  Relieve.  Ref  Sp 
re-liev'a-ble  (r£-lSv'a-bT),  a 
See  -able 

re-lievd'.  Relieved.  Ref-  Sp. 
relieve'  +  relief. 
re  lieve'ment,  n ■  IOF  releve- 
ment.  F.  relevement  a  liftingup.l 
Relief.  Obs  [iNO.f 

re  liev'ing  ly.  adv.  of  rei.iev-| 
re  lie' vo  (rP-le'v5),  n  [It.  rt- 
lievn.)  =  relief,  6. 
relif.  ^  RELIEF, 
re-lift',  v.  t  See  re-,2. 
rel 'i  gate  (rPl'T-gat).  m  t  [L 
religatvs ,  p.  p.  of  religare  to 
bind  up.]  To  bind  together  ;  to 


constrain.  —  rel  i  ga'tion  (-g5'- 

6hf/n).  ti. 

re  light',  r.  t  Sr  i.  See  re-,  2 
II  re-li 'gi-o  la'1-ci  (rP-lTj'T-5  la'- 
Y-sT)  [L.J  A  layman's  religion 
II  re-li  'gi-o  lo'ci  (15'sT).  [L.J 
The  religions  sanctity  of  a  place. 

Vergil  ( ACueid *  VIII.  349). 
II  re-li'gi  o  me'di-ci  (rnPd'Y-sT). 
[L.l  A  phj’sician’s  religion 
re-li 'gion-a-ry  ( rP-lYj'iin-ft-rY), 
a.  Relating  to  religion.  Rare. 
re-lig'ion-a  ry,  n  [Cf.  F.  reli- 
gioiwaire.]  One  whose  vocation 
is  religion  :  a  Protestant.  Obs. 
re-li'gion-er.  n.  Religionist.  R. 
re-li'glon-ize.  m  t.  Sr  i.  To  bring 
under  the  influence  of.  or  to 
profess  devotion  to,  religion. 


re-li'gion  less,  a.  See -less. 

reli  gi  ose'  (r  P-1  Y j'Y-o  s'),  a. 
Morbidly  religious.  Rare- 
llre  li  gio'so  (ra'lP-ifi'sb),  adv 
[It.,  religious.]  Music.  Reli¬ 
gious  in  style  and  feeling, 
re-ll'gious-ly,  adv.  of  reli- 
oious. 

re-li'gious  ness.  n.  See  -ness. 
re-li'gious-ty.  n.  Religious- 
nes*  ;  votaries  of  religion.  Obs. 
rellk,  relike  +  relic. 
re  lim'it.  r.  t..  re  llm'i  ta'tion, 
m.  re-line',  r.  t.  See  re-,2 
relinque.  m  t.  [L.  relinquere ,  or 
OF.  relinquir,  relenquir  J  To 
relinquish.  Obs. 
re  lin'quent  ( rP-lYn'kwPnt),  «. 
[L  reltnqvens,  p.  pr.  of  reUn- 


iood,  foot ;  out,  oil ;  chair;  go  ;  sing,  iijk  ;  then,  thin;  nature,  verdure  (250) ;  K  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  acli  (144);  boN  ;  yet ;  zh  =  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§iu  Gcma. 
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-ish  ;  cf.  relic,  relict.]  1.  To  withdraw  from;  to  leave 
behind  ;  to  desist  from  ;  to  abandon  ;  quit ;  as,  to  relin¬ 
quish  a  pursuit  ;  a  position  relinquished  by  the  enemy. 

2-  To  give  up  ;  to  renounce  a  claim  to  ;  to  resign  ;  as,  to 
relinquish  a  debt. 

Syn. —  Give  up,  yield,  forbear;  leave,  quit,  renounce; 
abandon,  forsake,  desert.  —  Relinquish,  resign,  waive, 
forgo,  surrender,  agree  in  the  idea  of  giving  up  (see 
abandon).  Relinquish  implies  that  the  thing  given  up  is 
desired  or  desirable,  or  is  abandoned  with  feelings  of  re¬ 
gret  or  loss  ;  as,  to  relinquish  one’s  command,  the  hope  of 
recovery.  Resign  (see  abdicate)  suggests  somewhat  more 
definitely  a  deliberate,  sometimes  a  formal,  act ;  as,  to  re¬ 
sign  a  position  or  office,  to  resign  one’s  self  to  fate.  Waive 
implies  a  refusal  to  insist  on  or  claim  a  right ;  as,  to  waive 
one’s  right  to  be  heard  in  one’s  own  defense.  Forgo  im¬ 
plies  abstention  from  something  already  enjoyed,  or  (more 
frequently)  within  reach,  or  anticipated  ;  as,  to  forgo  the 
pleasure  of  a  friend’s  company,  the  honor  of  an  appoint¬ 
ment.  Surrender  implies  that  possession  is  yielded  upon 
some  sort  of  compulsion  or  demand  ;  as,  to  surrender  an 
office  to  one’s  successor.  See  renounce. 

I  only  have  relinquished  one  delight 

To  live  beneath  your  more  habitual  sway.  Wordsworth. 
W ith  a  most  mixed  feeling,  wherein  joy  has  no  part,  she  resigns 
herself  to  a  day  she  hoped  never  to  have  seen.  Carlyle. 

lie  waived  the  ceremony  of  introduction.  Mad.  D  Arblay. 

I  am  unarm'd  ;  Jar  go  this  vantage,  Greek.  Shak. 
If  we  do  not  surrender  our  wills  to  the  overtures  of  his  goodness, 
we  must  submit  our  backs  to  the  strokes  of  his  anger.  Barrow. 
re-lia'quish-ment  (r£-lTq'kwTsh-m<fnt),  n.  1.  Act  of  re¬ 
linquishing  ;  act  of  withdrawing  or  giving  up. 

2.  Relinquished  land.  U.  S.  Rare. 
rel'i-qua-ry  (rfil'T-kwa-rT),  n. ;  pi.  -ries  (-rTz).  [F.  reli- 

quaire :  cf.  LL.  reliquiarium.  See  relic.]  A  small  box, 
casket,  shrine,  or  the  like,  in  which  relics  are  kept, 
re-liq'ul-ae  (r£-lTk'wT-e),  Ji.  pi.  [L.  See  relic.]  1.  Re¬ 
mains  of  the  dead  ;  organic  remains  ;  relics. 

2.  Rot.  =  induvi^e. 

rel'ish  (rfil'Ish),  n.  [Cf.  relish  taste,  or  relish  to  sing.] 
Music.  A  grace  or  embellishment  in  old  music, 
rel'ish,  v.  t.  [Orig.  uncert. ;  cf.  1st  relish.]  To  sing.  Obs. 
rel'ish,  n.  [ME.  reles ,  OF.  reles ,  relais ,  what  is  left,  re¬ 
mainder.  Bee  release,  n.  &  v.]  1.  Aftertaste  ;  taste  or 

flavor,  esp.  one  that  is  characteristic  and  pleasing. 

When  liberty  is  gone. 

Life  grows  insipid,  and  has  lost  its  relish.  Addison. 

2.  A  quantity  just  sufficient  to  flavor  ;  a  taste  ;  a  dash. 

3.  A  taste  for;  liking;  appetite;  fondness. 

A  relish  for  whatever  was  excellent  in  arts.  Macaulay. 

4.  Pleasure  or  gratification  derived  from  the  taste  or  fla¬ 
vor  ;  enjoyment  of  tasting;  as,  he  had  relish  in  his  food. 
6.  That  which  is  used  to  impart  a  flavor;  specif.,  some¬ 
thing  taken  with  food  to  render  it  more  palatable  or  to 
stimulate  the  appetite  ;  a  condiment. 

Syn. —Relish,  gusto,  zest  are  here  compared  in  their 
fig.  uses.  Relish  implies  keen,  gusto,  hearty,  apprecia¬ 
tion  or  enjoyment ;  zest  connotes  eagerness  or  avidity  ; 
as,  “  I  was  reading  ‘  The  Provoked  Husband  ’  with  the 
highest  relish  ”  ( Hazlitt );  “  a  man  of  ...  a  quick  relish 
for  pleasure  ”  ( Macaulay ) ;  “  He  read  me,  though  with  too 
much  gusto ,  some  little  poems  of  his  own  ”  ( Pepys ):  “  There 
is  an  indescribable  gusto  in  his  voice  ”  (Keats) ;  ‘rThe  Eliza¬ 
bethan  theater  had  its  cause  in  an  ardent  zest  for  life  and 
living  ”  (Al.  Arnold) ;  “  Now  with  the  stars,  and  now  with 
equal  zest  tracing  the  eccentric  orbit  of  a  jest”  (Lowell). 
Relish  and  zest  are  also  used  in  the  sense  of  (esp.  piquant) 
flavor;  as,  “  the  full  flavor,  the  whole  relish  of  delight” 
(H.  W.  Beecher) ;  “  One  wit,  like  a  knuckle  of  ham  in  soup, 
gives  a  zest  and  flavor  to  the  dish  ”  (Smollett).  See  taste. 
rel'ish  (rfil'Ysh),  v.  t.  ;  rel'ished  (-Tsht) ;  rel'ish-ing.  [See 
relish  a  taste.]  1.  To  give  a  relish,  or  flavor,  to. 

A  savory  bit  that  served  to  relish  wine.  Dryden. 

2.  To  have  a  flavor  of ;  to  have  a  nature  like  ;  hence,  to 
approach  in  character  or  value  ;  to  incline  toward.  Obs. 

3.  To  delight  the  taste  or  liking  of ;  to  please ;  gratify.  Obs. 

4.  To  have  an  appreciation  of  ;  to  comprehend.  Obs. 

6-  To  taste  or  eat  with  pleasure;  to  like  the  flavor  of;  hence, 
to  enjoy  ;  to  be  pleased  with  or  gratified  by  ;  to  experience 
pleasure  from  ;  to  like  or  care  for  ;  as,  to  relish  food. 

Now  I  begin  to  relish  thy  advice.  Shak. 

rel'ish,  t’.  t.  To  have  a  characteristic,  pleasing,  or  appe¬ 
tizing,  taste  ;  to  have  a  flavor  (lit.  or  fig.)  ;  hence,  to  give 
gratification  ;  to  be  pleasurable  or  acceptable. 

A  theory,  which,  how  much  soever  it  may  relish  of  wit  and 
invention,"  hath  no  foundation  in  nature.  Woodward. 

re-live'  (re-lTv'),  v.  t.  1.  To  recall  to  life ;  to  revive.  Obs. 
2.  To  live  again  ;  as,  to  relive  one’s  life, 
re-live',  v.  i.  To  come  back  to  life  ;  to  revive. 

Rel'ly  an  (rgl'T-Sn),  a.  Of,  pert,  to,  or  named  after,  James 
Kelly  (1722?-7S),  a  fellow  worker  with  Whitefteld,  and  the 
organizer  of  the  first  congregation  of  Universalists,  about 
1755,  in  London  ;  of  or  pert,  to  his  doctrines,  the  chief  being 
that  all  men  were  in  Christ,  the  second  Adam,  as  they  had 
been  in  Adam,  and  so  had  been  atoned  for  by  Christ.  He 
held  that  Christ  had  abolished  ordinances  and  that  the 
“  one  baptism  ”  (Eph.  iv.  5)  is  spiritual.  He  emphasized 
good  works  and  a  broad  philanthropy.  His  followers  have 
ceased  to  exist  as  a  distinct  body.  —  Rel'ly-an  icm 
(-Tz’m), — Rel'ly  an  ite  (-It),  n. 

re  lo'ca-tor  (re-lo'ka-ter  ;  re'lo-ka'ter),  n.  Mil.  An  instru¬ 
ment  used  in  seacoast  fortifications  for  obtaining  the  range 
and  position  of  a  target,  from  the  range  and  position  as 
determined  with  respect  to  the  end  of  the  base  line, 
re  lu'cent  (rt-lu's2nt),  a.  [L.  relucens ,  p.  pr.  of  relucere. 
8ee  lucent.]  Reflecting  light  ;  shining  ;  glittering  ;  glisten- 
mg  ;  bright ;  luminous  ;  splendid. 


quere.]  Relinquishing.  Rare. 

—  A  relinquisher  Rare. 
re  lin'quish-er,  n.  One  who  re¬ 
linquishes.  [Ref.  Ai.i 

re  lin'quisht.  Relinquished. 

II  re-li  quaire'  (rMe'knr'),  n. 
[f  =  RELIQUARY, 
rel'l  qua  ry  (rCl'T-k  w  9-rY),  «. 
Of  or  pertaining  to  relics.  Rare. 
rel  i-qua'tlon  (-kwS'shun),  n. 
[L.  reliquatio  arrears  of  a  sum.l 
Remains  :  residue.  Ohs. 
rel  i-qua'tor,  n.  [L.l  One  who 
does  not  pav  promptly.  Ohs. 
re-llque'  (r*-lek').  Var.  of 
relic. 

re-liqued'  (-lgkt'),  a.  [L.  reli- 
quus  remaining.  |  Relict.  Ohs. 
re-liq'ue  fy  (re-lik'wf-fl),  v.  t. 
See  re-,  2. 

re-llq'ui-an  (r?-lYk'wY-/fn),  a. 
Of,  pert,  to,  or  of  the  nature  of, 
a  relic  or  relics.  Rarr. 

ra-llq 'ui-date.  v.  t.,  re  liq  ui-da'- 


tion.n.  SeeRE-,2.  [Relics  06*. I 
rel'i-auies,  n  .al.  [L.  reliquiae.]] 
rel'isn,  n.  [OF.  relais  a  pro¬ 
jecting  part  of  a  wall.]  Carp 
The  projection  or  shoulder  at 
the  side  of,  or  around,  a  tenon, 
rel'ish.  v .  t.  Carp  To  cut  the 
shoulder  on  (tenons).  [-able.| 
rel'ish  a  ble  (-d-b’l),  a.  Seel 
rel'ished  (rtl'Ysht),  a.  Having 
relish  or  flavor.  Obs. 
rel'lsh-er.  n.  Carp.  A  machine 
for  relishing. 

rel'iih-ing-ly.  adv.  of  relish- 
>ng.  p.  pr.  [-SOME.  Ohs.\ 

rel'ish  tome  (-sum),  a.  See 
rel'leht.  Relished.  Ref.  Sp. 
rel'ish  y,  a.  Having  relish. 

•  i r*ee».  ['•  See  be-,  2.1 

rells'ten.  v.t.,  relit'igate.  v.\ 
relive.  +  relieve. 
re  llv'er.  v.  t.  [OF.  relivrer. ] 
To  restore.  Ohs. 
rel'lick.  +  relic. 


re-luct'  (re-lukt'),  v.  i.  [L.  reluctari ,  p.  p.  reluctatus ,  to 
struggle ;  re-  re-  -f-  luctari  to  struggle,  fr.  lucta  a  wres¬ 
tling  ;  cf.  Gr.  Avyitfc  to  bend,  twist,  and  E.  lock  (of  hair).] 

1.  To  make  a  determined  resistance  ;  to  struggle  ;  fight. 

2.  To  feel  or  show  repugnance  or  reluctance  ;  to  object. 

Apt  to  reluct  at  the  excesses  of  it  [passion].  Walton. 
re-luc'tance  (-luk'tdns),  n.  [See  reluctant.]  1.  Act  of 
struggling  against  or  opposing  ;  opposition.  Archaic. 

2  State  or  quality  of  being  reluctant;  repugnance  ;  aver¬ 
sion  ;  unwillingness  ;  —  often  followed  by  an  infinitive,  or 
by  to  and  a  noun,  formerly  sometimes  by  against. 

He  had  some  reluctance  to  obey  the  summons.  Scott. 

3.  Elec.  Magnetic  resistance,  being  equal  to  the  ratio  of 
magnetomotive  force  to  magnetic  flux. 

re-luc'tan-cy  (-tan-si),  n.  1.  Inward,  or  mental,  strug¬ 
gle  ;  also,  opposition  or  resistance.  Obs. 

2.  =  reluctance,  2. 

re  luc'tant  (-tint),  a.  [L.  reluclans ,  - antis ,  p.  pr.  of  re¬ 
luctari.  See  reluct.]  1.  Struggling  in  opposition ;  re¬ 
sisting  ;  opposing. 

2.  Opposed  in  desire  ;  disinclined  ;  loath  ;  also,  proceeding 
from,  or  due  to,  opposition  in  desire  or  will ;  unwilling  ; 
as,  reluctant  obedience  ;  reluctant  to  leave. 

Syn.  —  Reluctant,  loath,  averse  agree  in  the  idea  of 
disinclination.  Reluctant  often  implies  an  internal 
struggle  ;  as,  “  I  cannot  go ;  —  I  pause  ;  —  1  hesitate  ;  my 
feet  reluctant  linger  at  the  gate”  (Longfellow)',  “the 
agony  of  reluctant  tears  ”  (Byron).  One  is  loath  to  do 
what  one  dislikes  or  hates  to  do;  averse  (see  adverse) 
implies  habitual  or  rooted  repugnance ;  as,  “  half  loath 
and  half  consenting  ”  (Dryden) ;  “  She  would  have  been 
loath  to  confess  how  more  than  once  she  had  ripped  a  seam 
for  the  mere  delight  of  sewing  it  together  again  "(Mary 
Wilkins):  “The  Beefsteak  ana  October  Clubs  are  neither 
of  them  averse  to  eating  and  drinking  ”  (Spectator).  See 
antipathy,  repellent. 

rol  uc-tiv'l-ty  (rfilQik-tYv'T-tT),  n.  Elec.  Specific  reluc¬ 
tance  ;  the  reluctance  of  a  mass  of  the  material  one  cen¬ 
timeter  long  and  one  square  centimeter  in  cross  section, 
re  lume'  (r£-lum'),  v.  t.  ;  re-lumed'  (-lumd') ;  re-lum'ing 
(-lum'Yng).  [Cf.  F.  rallumer ,  L.  reluminare.  Cf.  reil¬ 
lume.]  To  rekindle  ;  to  light  again. 

I  know  not  where  is  that  Promethean  heat 
That  can  thy  light  relume.  Shak ■ 

re  ly'  (r£-li'),  V.  i.  ;  -lied'  (-lid') ;  -ly'ing.  [ME.  relien  to 
rally,  F.  relier  to  bind,  bind  together,  bind  again,  L.  re- 
ligrtre;  re-  ligare  to  bind.  See  ligament;  cf.  rally.] 

1.  To  gather  again,  as  an  armed  force  ;  to  rally.  Obs. 

2.  To  rest  with  confidence,  as  when  satisfied  of  the  verac¬ 
ity,  integrity,  or  ability  of  persons,  or  of  the  certainty  of 
facts  or  of  evidence  ;  to  have  confidence  ;  to  trust ;  to  de¬ 
pend  ; —  with  on ,  formerly  also  with  in,  or,  rarely,  to;  as, 
to  rely  on  a  friend  ;  to  rely  on  one’s  own  efforts. 

3.  To  have  dependence,  being,  or  existence;  to  subsist; 
—  with  in.  Obs.  &  R. 

4.  To  lean  or  rest ;  —  with  on  or  upon.  Obs. 

Syn.  — Trust,  depend,  confide,  repose. 

re  main' (re-man'),  v.  i. ;  re-mained'  (-mand') ;  re-main'- 
ing.  [OF.  remaindre ,  remanoir  (3d  sing.  pres,  remaint ), 
L.  remanere  ;  re-  re-  inanere  to  stay,  remain.  See  man¬ 
sion  ;  cf.  remainder,  remnant.]  1.  To  be  left  after  others 
have  been  removed  or  destroyed  ;  to  be  left  after  a  number 
or  quantity  has  been  subtracted  or  cut  off. 

Gather  up  the  fragments  that  remain.  John  vi.  12. 

2.  To  be  left  as  not  included  or  comprised  ;  to  be  left  as  a 
portion  not  treated  ;  as,  that  remains  to  be  proved. 

3.  To  stay  behind  while  others  withdraw. 

4  To  continue  unchanged  in  place,  form,  or  condition,  or 
undiminished  in  quantity;  to  abide;  endure;  last;  continue. 

Childless  thou  art  ;  childless  remain.  Milton. 

5.  To  reside  ;  live  ;  dwell.  Obs . 

6.  Law.  To  stay  or  continue  for  the  benefit  of  another  than 
the  grantor;  —  said  of  land.  Obs.  or  R.  See  remainder,  5 
Syn*  —  Continue,  stay  ;  wait,  tarry  ;  rest,  sojourn,  dwell, 
abide;  last,  endure.  See  reside. 

To-remaln  Bible.  See  bible,  2. 

re  main',  n.  [OF.  See  remain,  r.]  1.  State  of  remaining; 
stay.  Obs.  “My  here  remain  in  England.”  Shak. 

2.  The  portion  surviving  or  abiding  after  a  part  has  been 
destroyed  or  removed;  specif. :  a  The  persons  remaining  ; 
those  left; — used  in  pi.,  or,  Obs.,  collectively;  as,  he 
himself  comprised  the  sole  remains  of  a  large  family  ;  the 
remains  of  an  army  after  battle  ;  the  remain  amounted  to 
sixty  or  seventy  men.  b  Math.  =  remainder,  4.  Obs.  c 
The  balance  of  a  sum  of  money  remaining  due.  Obs.  d  A 
fragment ;  remnant ;  remaining  part ;  relic  ;  remainder  ;  — 
chiefly  in  pi.  “  The  remains  of  old  Rome.”  Addison. 

When  this  remain  of  horror  has  entirely  subsided.  Burke. 
e  pi.  That  which  is  left  of  a  human  being  after  the  life  is 
gone  ;  relics  ;  a  dead  body. 

3.  pi.  The  posthumous  works  or  productions,  esp.  literary 
works,  of  one  who  is  dead  ;  as,  Cecil’s  Remains. 

re-maln'der  (re-man'der),  n.  [OF.  remaindre,  inf.  as  n. 
See  remain,  v.]  1.  Time  of  remaining  ;  stay.  Obs. 

2.  The  portion  of  a  thing  remaining,  or  left,  after  the  sep¬ 
aration  and  removal  of  a  part ;  residue  ;  remnant. 

3.  The  person  or  persons  of  a  company,  family,  or  the 
like,  remaining  after  the  departure  or  removal  of  a  por¬ 
tion  ;  —  chiefly  collective  of  a  number  of  persons  ;  as,  the 
remainder  of  us  took  another  road. 

4  Math.  That  which  is  left  after  subtraction  or  any  de¬ 
duction  ;  the  undivided  part,  less  or  lower  in  degree  than 
the  divisor,  left  after  division. 


rel'llsh.  +  relish. 

relm.  Realm.  Ref.  Sp. 
re  load',  v.  t.,  re  loan',  v.  Sf  n. 

re-lo'ca-ble  (rP-lfl'kd-b’l),  a. 
[L.  relocare  to  replace.]  Capa¬ 
ble  of  being  placed  again  in  a 
situation,  office,  etc.  Rare. 
re-lo'cate,  v.  t.  SeeRE-,2. 
re  lo-ca'tion  (re'l.vkii'shun),  n. 

1.  A  second  location. 

2.  [L  relocare  to  relet :  cf.  F. 
relocation .]  Rom.  V  Civil  Law. 
Renewal  of  a  lease.  See  tacit 
relocation.  [See  RE-,  2.1 
re-lock',  v.  t.,  re-lodge',  v.  t.| 
re-long',  v.  t.  [See  he-,  long  : 
cf  prolono.1  To  prolong; 
postpone.  Obs. 

re  look',  v.  re-lot',  r.  f.  See 
re-,2.  [return.  06*.  I 

re-love',  v.  t.  If  t.  To  love  in| 
re-lace',  v.  i.  fL.  relucere .]  To 
shine  back.  Obs. 


re-lnc' tan t-ly,  adv  of  reluc¬ 

tant. 

re  luc'tate  (rf-1  B k'tat),  v.  i. 
[See  reluct.)  To  resist;  oppose 
—  v.  t.  To  struggle  against  ;  re- 
pudiate  ;  repel.  -  reluc  ta'tion 
(rSl'iik-ta'shun),  «.  All  Rare. 
relu'mine  (rf-lQ'mYn),  v.  t. 
[L.  reluminare. J  =  relume. 
relusant,  a.  [ME.,  fr.  F.  relui- 
so n f ,  p.  nr.]  Kelucent.  06*. 
re-luyse',  »\  i.  [F.  reluire.l  To 
shine  forth.  06*. 
re  ly',  v.  t.  [OF  relier  to  bind 
together,  to  hind  up.  rally  ] 
1.  To  rally  ;  gather. 


06 «. 


ale,  senate,  c&re,  ftm,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofa  , 


2.  To  repose  ;  rest ;  base, 
rem.  +  raven,  realm,  ream. 
rem  Abhr.  Remark  ;  remarks, 
rem  a'cu  te  tl  gis'tl  (tft'Y- 
Is  tT).  [L.]  You  have  touched 
he  thing  with  a  needle  ;  i.  e., 
you  have  hit  the  nail  on  the 
head.  rlautus{Ruden$,\.  ii.  19). 


5.  Law.  An  estate  in  expectancy,  generally  in  land,  which 
becomes  an  estate  in  possession  upon  the  determination  of 
a  particular  prior  estate,  created  at  the  same  time,  and 
by  the  same  instrument;  for  example,  if  land  be  conveyed 
to  A  for  life,  and  on  liis  death  to  B,  A’s  life  interest  is  a 
particular  estate,  and  B’s  interest  is  a  remainder,  or  estate 
in  remainder; — distiug.  from  a  reversion ,  in  which  the 
residual  interest  is  reserved  by  the  grantor.  Historically 
the  remainder  was  so  called  not  as  being  the  residual  estate  re¬ 
maining  ulter  grunting  another  estate,  but  becuuse  the  land  or  fee 
wus  said  to  “  remain,  or  continue,  to  some  designated  person 
upon  the  termination  of  the  particular  estute. 

6.  Copies  of  a  book  remaining  in  the  publisher’s  stock 
when  sales  have  ceased  or  become  unprofitable. 

To  the  author  as  well  as  the  publisher  one  of  the  principal 
difficulties  is  the  disposal  of  the  books  that  do  not  sell,  that  is, 
to  use  the  usual  trade  term,  of  “  Remainders ."  Encyc.  Bnt. 

Syn.— Remainder,  residuum,  remnant.  Remainder  is  the 
general  term  for  what  is  left  after  something  is  taken 
away  ;  a  residuum  is  a  remainder  after  a  process,  esp.  of 
analysis,  resolution,  purification,  or  the  like;  as,  “The 
remainder^ of  the  meat  offering]  shall  Aaron  and  his  sons 
eat  ”  (Lev.  vi.  16) ;  “  scarce  seven,  the  thin  remainder  of  my 
fleet  ”  (Dryden)-,  “  In  its  [philosophy’s]  experiments  there 
has  always  remained,  in  the  last  analysis,  a  residuum >it 
could  not  resolve ”( E merson);  “a  suspicion  that  one’s  in¬ 
tellect  is  .  .  .  exhaling  .  .  .  like  ether  out  of  a  vial ;  so 
that,  at  every  glance,  you  find  a  smaller  and  smaller  resid¬ 
uum  ”  ( Hawthorne ).  Remnant,  in  modern  usage,  common¬ 
ly  implies  a  small  or  fragmentary  remainder;  as.  “No 
remnant  of  the  exterminated  faith  survived  ”  ( Shelley ) ;  a 
remnant  of  ribbon. 

re  main'der  (re-man'der),  a.  Remaining ;  not  taken,  used, 
or  the  like;  left;  left  over  ;  refuse. 

Which  is  as  dry  as  the  remainder  biscuit, 

After  a  voyage.  Shak. 

re-maln'der-man  (-mfin),  n.  ;  pi.  -men  (-mSn).  Law. 

One  who  holds  or  is  entitled  to  a  remainder, 
remainder  theorem  Math.  The  theorem  that  if  f  (x)  is  a 
rational  integral  algebraic  function  of  x,  then  the  re¬ 
mainder  on  dividing/  (r)  by  x—  a  is/  (a).  A  particular  case 
of  this  is  the  factor  theorem,  that /(a)  vanishes  when  x—a  is 
a  factor  otf(x). 

re-man'  (re-m5n'),  v.  t.  1.  To  furnish  anew  with  men. 

2.  To  reimbue  with  courage  or  manliness, 
re  mand'  (re-mand'),  v.  t.  ;  re-mand'ed  ;  re-mand'ino.  [F. 
remander  to  send  word  again,  L.  remandare;  re-  re-  -f~  man- 
dare  to  commit,  order,  send  word.  See  mandate.]  1.  To 
recommit ;  to  send  back. 

Then  were  they  remanded  to  the  cage  again.  Bunyan . 

2.  To  commit  or  consign  ;  to  remit. 

3.  To  command  or  summon  to  return  ;  to  recall.  Archaic. 
re  mand',  n.  Act  of  remanding,  or  state  of  being  remanded; 

also,  one  who  is  remanded. 

rem'a-nent  (r8m'd-n£nt),  a.  [L.  remanens ,  p.  pr.  of  re • 
inanere.  See  remain  ;  cf.  remnant.]  1.  Permanent ;  last 
ing  ;  enduring.  Obs. 

2  That  remains  or  is  left;  remaining;  residual;  also, 
that  remains  to  be  done,  said,  mentioned,  given,  etc. ;  sup¬ 
plementary  ;  further;  additional;  ns,  his  remanent  com¬ 
mands  ;  the  remanent  members  of  a  company, 
remanent  magnetism,  Physics,  residual  magnetism, 
rem'a-net  (-n6t),  n.  [L.,  it  remains.]  1.  A  part  or  thing 
remaining  ;  a  remainder.  Eng. 

2.  Law  cl  Legal  Practice.  A  case  or  proceeding  the  hear¬ 
ing  of  which  is  postponed,  b  A  parliamentary  bill  carried 
over  to  another  session.  Eng. 

re  mar'gin  (re-mar'jln),  v.  t.  1.  To  put  a  fresh  margin  on 
(a  leaf,  or  the  leaves,  of  a  book). 

2  To  make  good  the  margin  on  ;  as,  to  remargin  a  loan, 
re  mar'gin,  v.  i.  To  replenish  or  add  to  an  existing  mar¬ 
gin,  usually  one  decreased  by  a  change  in  prices, 
re  mark'  (re-mark'),  v.  t.  ;  re-marked' (-inarkt') ; re-mark'- 
ino.  [F.  remarquer  ;  re-  re-  marquer  to  mark,  of  Teu¬ 
tonic  origin,  akin  to  E.  mark.  See  mark,  r.  n.,  sign.] 

1.  To  mark  in  a  notable  manner;  to  distinguish  clearly; 
also,  to  point  out ;  to  direct  attention  to.  Obs. 

His  manacles  remark  him  ;  there  he  sits.  Milton. 

2.  To  take  notice  of,  or  to  observe,  mentally  ;  as,  to  remark 
the  manner  of  a  speaker. 

3.  To  express  in  words  or  writing,  as  observed  or  noticed  ; 
to  state;  say; — often  with  an  object  clause;  as,  he  re¬ 
marked  that  it  was  time  to  go. 

Syn.  —  Observe,  notice,  heed,  regard,  note ;  say. 
re  mark',  v.  i.  To  make  a  remark  or  remarks  ;  to  com¬ 
ment  ;  —  with  on. 

re-mark',  n.  [F.  remarque.']  1.  Quality  or  state  of  de¬ 
serving  special  consideration  ;  importance.  Obs. 

2.  Act  of  remarking,  or  attentively  noticing;  notice  or 
observation. 

The  cause,  though  worth  the  search,  may  yet  elude 
Conjecture  and  remark,  however  shrewd.  Cotcper. 

3.  The  expression,  in  speech  or  writing,  of  something  re¬ 
marked  or  noticed  ;  the  mention  of  that  which  deserves 
attention  or  notice  ;  hence,  also,  a  casual  observation, 
comment,  or  statement ;  as,  a  pertinent  remark. 

4  In  Obs.  senses :  a  A  notable  sign  or  characteristic  ;  an 
indicative  mark  ;  as,  a  day  without  remark,  b  Token  ; 
manifestation;  indication;  as,  a  remark  of  power.  C 
Something  noteworthy. 

6-  Engraving  &  Etching.  A  remarque.  See  proof,  n.,  10. 
Syn.  — Remark,  observation,  comment,  note,  annota¬ 
tion,  gloss.  A  remark  is  a  more  or  less  casual  expression 
of  an  opinion  or  judgment ;  observation,  the  more  formal 
term,  suggests  the  embodiment  of  a  somewhat  attentive  or 


re-mag'net-lze.  t.  SeeRE-,2. 

—  re  mag  net  1-za'tion,  n. 
re-raain'ant,  a.  [See  remnant, 
a.J  Remaining.  G6*.  — Re¬ 
mainder  ;  pi.,  remains.  06*. 
re  malnd'.  Remained.  Ref.  Sp 
re-main'der  Bhlp,  >>.  See  -sun*, 
re-main'er,  n.  One  that  re¬ 
mains. 

re  main' er,  n.  [OF.  remaneir  to 
remain  (inf.  as  n.),  L.  remane¬ 
re.']  Remainder.  Obs.  [main. I 
re  main 'Ing, p.pr.$-  vb.  n.  of  rk-| 
remake',  r  t.  SeeRE-,2. 

Rem  a-li'ah  (rSm'd-lY'd).  Bib. 
remanant  +  remen  ant. 

rem/a-na'tlon(r?m/d-na'shtcn),  _ r 

n.  [L.  remanare  to  flow  back  ]  re  man'sion. 
Buddhism.  Iteahsorption.  Rare.  \  fr.  remanere 
re  man 'ci  pate  (rt-mftn'sY-pat), 

••  t.  [L.  remancipare.)  Roman 


(rf-m&n'sT-pa'shttn),  n. 
re  mand 'ment.  n.  See-MENT. 
re  mane',  f  remain. 
r  e  m'a  n  e  n  c  e  (r  5  m'd-n  £n  s), 
rem'a-nen-cy  (-ndn-sY), n.  (Cf. 
OF.  remanevee,  LL.  remanentia 
a  dwelling,  fr.  L  remanens.  See 
remanent,  a.]  1.  Remainder; 
residue  Rare. 

2.  State  of  being  remanent  ;  con¬ 
tinuance  ;  permanence  Rare. 

3.  =  residual  magnetism. 
rem'a-nent  (-n<*nt),  n.  [See  rem¬ 
anent,  a.l  Remainder  ;  rem¬ 
nant  :  retinue  Obs. 

re  ma-nip'u  late.  r.  t.  See  re-,2. 
—  re  ma-nlp  u-la'tion,  n 

n.  [I.,  remansio. 
to  remain.]  Act  of 
remaining.  06*. 
re  man 'tie.  v.  t.,  re-man'u  fac'- 


Law.  To  reconvev  (a  person  or  !  ture.  r.  t.  \n..  re-^ma  nure'.  v  t. 

♦  v...  _ „  . v  -  _ L/  .  .  _ _ b/  ..  < 


thing)  by  mancipation  to  the 
mancipant.  —  re  man  ci  pa'tion 


re  march',  v.tf  n.,  re-mark',  v.t. 

See  re-,  2. 


*  »  eve,  $vent,  find,  reefint,  maker ;  ice,  ill ;  old,  6bey,  orb,  6dd,  s&ft,  connect ;  use,  unite,  urn,  iip,  circws,  menu ; 
U  Foreign  Word.  f  Obsolete  Variant  of.  -f  combined  with.  =  equals. 
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critical  scrutiny ;  as,  “  Perhaps  .  .  .  you  may  now  and 
then  amuse  yourself  with  my  translation.  Should  your 
remarks  reach  me  .  .  .  they  shall  be  all  most  welcome  ” 
J Cowper) ;  “  I  do  not  love  .  .  .  criticism,  and  think  even  a 
bad  verse  as  good  a  thing  or  better  than  the  best  observa¬ 
tion  that  ever  was  made  upon  it  "(Ora  y).  A  comment  is 
a  critical  or  explanatory  remark  upon  a  particular  point ; 
a  note  is  commonly,  an  annotation  always,  appended  to 
the  passage  which  is  the  subject  of  remark  ;  as,  “  The 
more  she  reads,  the  more  perplext,  the  comment  ruining 
the  text”  {Prior) ;  “The  author  .  .  .  was  advised  ...  to 
subjoin  somefew  explanatory  rzofes/but  had  too  much  re¬ 
spect  for  the  understanding  of  his  readers  to  take  that 
liberty  ”  (Gray) ;  “the  numerous  manuscript  .  .  .  anno¬ 
tations  on  the  blank  leaves  and  margins  of  the  books” 
(D.  Silliman).  A  gloss,  as  here  compared,  is  an  explana¬ 
tory  comment,  frequently  marginal  or  interlinear;  as, 
“  The  gloss  with  which  f“  The  Ancient  Mariner  was  sub¬ 
sequently  accompanied”  (  Wordsworth). 
re-mark'a  ble  (re-mar'kd-b’l),  a.  [F.  remarquable .] 

1.  Worthy  of  being,  or  likely  to  be,  remarked  or  noticed  ; 
noticeable;  conspicuous;  hence,  uncommon;  extraordinary. 

*T  is  remarkable,  that  they 

Talk  most  who  have  the  leant  to  nay.  '  Prior. 

2.  That  may  be  distinguished  or  noted  ;  discernible.  Obs. 
Syn.  — Observable,  unusual,  strange,  wonderful,  notable. 

—  re-mark7 a  bili  ty  (-btl'l-tT),  re-mark'a-ble-ness,  n. 

—  re  mark'a-bly ,  adv. 

re-marque'  (re-mark'),  n.  Also  remark.  Engraving. 
a  A  small  design  etched  on  the  margin  of  a  plate  and  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  removed  after  the  earliest  proofs  have  been 
taken ;  also,  any  feature  distinguishing  a  particular  6tage 
of  the  plate,  b  A  print  or  proof  so  distinguished  ; — com¬ 
monly  called  a  rem&rque  proof.  Bee  proof,  v.,  10. 
re-mtr'rlage  (re-m2r'Ij),  n.  Act  of  remarrying, 
re-mar'ry  (-T),  v.  t.  dc  i.  To  marry  again  ;  as  :  a  To  unite 
again  in  wedlock,  b  To  take  a  second  husband  or  wife. 
Rem  brandt^eque'  (rgin'bran-tgsk'),  a.  In  or  resembling 
the  style  or  manner  of  the  Dutch  painter  Rembrundt  (1606- 
69),  esp.  having  his  characteristic  system  of  strongly  con¬ 
trasted  light  and  shade. 

ro'me-ant  (re'me-dnt),  a.  [L.  remeans ,  - antis ,  p.  pr.  of  re- 
meare  to  go  or  come  back.]  Coming  back  ;  returning.  R. 
re  me'di  a  ble  (re-iue'dl-a-b’l),  a.  [L.  remediabilis :  cf.  F. 
remediable.']  a  Capable  of  remedying.  Obs.  b  Capable 
of  being  remedied.  —  re-me'di  a  ble  ness,  ?i.  — re  me'¬ 
di  a-bly,  adv. 

re  me'di  ol  (-51),  a.  [L.  remedialis.]  Affording  a  remedy  ; 
intended  for  a  remedy,  or  for  the  removal  or  abatement  of 
an  evil;  as,  remedial  treatment.  — re-me'dl-al-ly,  adv. 
remedial  right.  Law.  See  right,  n.,  2. 

re  me'di  al  (re-me'dT-dl),  7i.  Something  used  as  a  remedy; 
also,  a  recipe  for  a  remedy. 

rem'e  dl-lees  (rSui'£-dY-lSs ;  re-m5d'T-lSs;  277),  a.  1.  With¬ 
out  hope  of  assistance  or  relief  ;  beyond  help.  Obs. 

2.  Not  admitting  of  a  remedy  ;  incapable  of  being  cor¬ 
rected  ;  incurable  ;  irreparable ;  as,  a  remediless  mistake 
or  loss.  “  Chains  remedilesse.”  Spenser. 

Syn.  —  Incurable,  cureless,  irremediable,  irrecoverable, 
irretrievable,  irreparable,  desperate,  hopeless. 

—  rem'e-dl dees.  adv.  Obs.  Udall.  —  rem'e-di less-ly, 
adr.  —  rem'e-di  Usfi  ness,  n. 

rem'e-dy  (rgtn'e-dl),  n.  ;  pi.  -dies  (-dTz).  [L.  remedium ; 

re-  re-  -f-  mederi  to  heal,  to  cure.  See  medical.]  1.  That 
which  relieves  or  cures  a  disease;  any  medicine  or  appli¬ 
cation  which  puts  an  end  to  disease  and  restores  health. 

2.  That  which  corrects  or  counteracts  an  evil  of  any  kind; 
a  corrective  ;  counteractive  ;  reparation;  cure  ;  as,  a  remedy 
for  social  evils.  6pecif. :  Law.  The  legal  means  to  recover 
a  right,  or  to  prevent,  or  obtain  redress  for,  a  wrong. 

3.  Coinage.  =  tolerance,  3. 

4-  At  certain  English  schools,  a  specially  granted  time  of 
recreation  ;  a  half  holiday. 

Syn.  —  Cure,  restorative,  counteraction,  reparation,  re¬ 
dress,  relief,  aid,  help,  assistance, 
there  is  no  remedy  but,  there  is  no  alternative  but. 
rem'e-dy,  v.  t.  ;  rem'e-died  (-dYd) ;  rem'e-dy-ing.  [L. 
remediate ,  remediari:  cf.  F.  remedier.  See  remedy,  n.] 

1.  To  give  legal  redress  to  ;  to  render  justice  to.  Obs. 

2.  To  apply  a  remedy  to  ;  to  relieve  ;  cure  ;  repair  ;  cor¬ 
rect.  u  I  will  remedy  this  gear  ere  long.”  Shak. 

Syn.  —  See  cure. 

re  mem'ber  (re-mSm'ber),  v.  t.  ;  re-mem'derei>  (-berd)  ; 
re-mem'ber-ing.  [OF.  remembre r,  L.  rememorari ;  re-  re- 
-{-  memorare  to  bring  to  remembrance,  fr.  metnor  mind¬ 
ful.  See  memory.]  1.  To  have  (a  notion  or  idea)  come 
into  the  mind  again,  as  previously  perceived,  known,  or 
felt;  to  have  a  renewed  apprehension  of  ;  to  bring  to  mind 
again  ;  to  think  of  again  ;  to  recollect ;  as,  to  remember 
events  of  one’s  childhood  ;  to  remember  dates. 

We  are  said  to  remember  anything,  when  the  idea  of  it  arises 
in  the  mind  with  the  consciousness  that  we  have  had  this  idea 
before.  /•  Watts. 

2.  To  hold  or  bear  in  mind  ;  to  retain  in  the  memory  ;  as, 
remember  to  go. 

Rementber  what  I  warn  thee  ;  shun  to  taste.  Milton. 

3.  To  hold  in  memory  with  some  (certain)  feeling,  esp.  a 
gracious  or  kindly  one ;  to  keep  the  recollection  of ; 
specif.  :  a  To  keep  in  mind  so  as  to  bestow  attention  or 


consideration  upon  ;  to  be  continually  thoughtful  or  re¬ 
gardful  of  ;  as,  to  remember  one’s  friends  at  Christmas. 

Remember  the  Sabbath  day,  to  keep  it  holy.  Ex.  xx.  8. 
b  To  keep  in  mind  as  deserving  a  reward  ;  hence,  to  re¬ 
ward  ;  as,  he  was  remembered  in  the  will. 

4  To  mention;  record;  commemorate.  Obs.  “As  in 
many  cases  hereafter  to  be  remembered .”  Ayliffe. 

5.  To  put  in  mind  ;  to  bring  to  recollect ;  to  remind;  — 
also  used  impersonally.  A  rcliaic  or  Dial.  “  Remembering 
them  the  truth  of  what  they  themselves  know.”  Milton. 
“And  now  I  remember  me,  his  name  is  Falstalf.”  Shak. 

6.  To  take  thought  of  or  bethink  (one’s  self). 

7.  To  recall  to  the  mind  of  another;  as,  reineinber  me  to 
him,  if  you  please. 

Syn.  —  Remember,  recollect,  recall.  Remember  does 
not  necessarily  imply  volition  ;  recollect  commonly  sug¬ 
gests  a  conscious  eftort  to  remember ;  recall  is  less  for¬ 
mal  than  recollect ;  as,  “  Beasts  do  re  mem  be  r.  but  they  do 
not  remember  that  they  remember,  .  .  .  which  is  that  that 
constitutes  memory  ”  {Donne) ;  “  I  will  try  to  recollect 
something  of  what  I  have  seen  ;  for  indeed  it  requires  .  .  . 
an  act  of  volition  ”  {Shelley) ;  “  trying  to  recollect  a  name  ” 
{Coleridge) ;  I  don’t  recall  your  name.  See  memory. 
re-mem'ber  (re-mSm'ber),  v.  i.  1.  To  exercise  or  have  the 
power  of  memory  ;  as,  some  remember  better  than  others. 
2.  To  have  a  recollection  or  remembrance  ;  — with  of ;  as, 
I  remember  of  such  an  experience.  Now  Rare. 
re-mem'brance  (-br&ns),  n.  [OF.  remembrance  memory, 
memorandum.]  1.  Act  of  remembering  ;  a  holding  in  mind, 
or  bringing  to  inind  ;  recollecting. 

Lest  tierce  remembrance  wake  my  sudden  rage.  Milton. 

2.  State  of  being  remembered,  or  held  in  mind  ;  memory  ; 
recollection;  as,  to  hold  one  in  fond  I'emembrance. 

3.  Power  or  faculty  of  remembering  or  recollecting ;  hence, 
the  reach  of  personal  knowledge ;  period  over  which  one’s 
memory  extends.  “  Ere  my  remembrance.'''1  Milton. 

4.  Mention  ;  reference  ;  allusion  ;  notice  ;  also,  a  mention 
or  notice,  spoken  or  written,  in  memory  of  some  thing  or 
person  ;  a  memorial  discourse  or  inscription.  Obs. 

5.  That  which  serves  to  keep  in  or  bring  to  mind  ;  a  remind¬ 
er.  Specif.  :  a  A  token  ;  memento;  souvenir,  b  A  note 
of  something  to  be  remembered  ;  a  memorandum.  Obs. 

Keep  tliis  remembrance  for  thy  Julia’s  sake.  Shak. 

6.  Greetings  recalling  or  betokening  friendship  ;  as,  give 
my  remembrances  to  them  ;  —  chiefly  in  pi. 

7.  Quality  of  being  mindful ;  consideration.  Obs.  Shak. 
Syn.  —  Recollection,  reminiscence.  See  memory. 

re-mem 'branc-er  (-brau-ser),  n.  1.  [ usually  caj>.]  Any 
of  several  officials  of  the  Court  of  Exchequer  in  England, 
having  various  functions,  their  duty  originally  being  to 
bring  certain  matters  to  the  attention  of  the  proper  persons. 
The  only  one  now  surviving  is  the  King's  (or  Queen's)  Re¬ 
membrancer ,  now  an  officer  of  the  Supreme  Court,  respon¬ 
sible  for  the  collection  of  debts  due  to  the  sovereign.  For¬ 
merly  there  were  also  the  Lord  Treasurer's  Remembrancer 
and  the  Remembrancer  of  the  First  Fruits ,  responsible  for 
the  collection  of  all  compositions  for  first  and  tenths. 

The  old  term  also  survives  in  the  full  title  of  the  Treasury  rep¬ 
resentative  in  Scotland,  which  is  “  The  King’s  and  the  Lord 
Treasurer’s  Remembrancer  in  Exchequer.’’  Encyc.  licit. 

2.  \_cap.]  Short  for  City  Remembrancer.  Eng. 

3.  A  person  who  brings  things  to  the  mind  of  another, 
esp.,  formerly,  one  appointed  to  do  so ;  a  reminder. 

Ye  that  are  the  Lord’s  remembrancers.  Is.  Ixii.  6(Rev.  Ter  ). 

4.  A  thing  that  serves  to  bring  to,  or  keep  in,  mind  ;  a  me¬ 
mento  ;  memorial;  rarely,  a  memorandum  book. 

rem'i-ges  (rgm'T-jez),  n.  pi. ;  sing,  remex  (re'mgks).  [L. 
remex,  - igis ,  an  oarsman.]  The  quill  feathers  of  the  wing 
of  a  bird,  comprising  the  primaries,  secondaries,  and  ter- 
tials.  See  bird,  I/lust.  —  re  mig'i-al  (re-mT  j'T-81),  a. 
rem'i  grate  (-grat ;  in  sense  2,  re-mi'grat),  r.  i  [L.  remi- 
grure.  See  migrate.]  1.  To  change  back.  Obs.  Oif.E.D. 
2.  To  migrate  again  or  back  ;  to  go  back  ;  return. 

—  rem'l-gra'tion  (rPra'I-gra'shwn ;  re'mi-),  n. 

Re-mlj'l  a  (re-mi  j'l-a),  n.  [NL. ,  after  a  surgeon,  Remijo.] 
Bot.  A  genus  of  tropical  American  rubiaceous  shrubs  and 
trees  having  leaves  with  large  stipules,  and  racemes  of 
6mall  white  woolly  flowers.  See  cuprea  bark. 
re  mind' (re-mind'),  p. /./ re-mind'ed  ;  re-mind'ino.  1.  To 
remember ;  recollect.  Obs. 

2.  To  put  (one)  in  mind  (of  something) ;  to  cause  to  re¬ 
member  ;  as,  to  remind  one  of  a  duty, 
re-milld'er  (-min'der),  n.  Something  that  reminds,  or  is  de¬ 
signed  to  remind  ;  a  memento  ;  also,  a  person  who  reminds, 
re  mlnd'ful  (-mind'fool),  a.  1.  Mindful;  regardful. 

2.  Suggestive  to  the  mind  or  memory  ;  reminiscent. 
Rem'ing  ton  gun<r6ni'Tiig-twn).  [After  Philo  Remington , 
American  inventor]  Orig.,  a  breech-loading,  single-shot, 
rifled  small  arm  of  the  rotating  block  system,  motion  to 
open  the  chamber  being  to  the  rear  and  downward  about  a 
horizontal  axis.  Now,  usually,  any  of  various  sporting 
rifles  or  shotguns  made  by  the  manufacturers  of  this  arm. 
rem/i-nisce'  (rCm'T-nis'),  v.  i.  &  t.  [From  reminiscence.] 
To  narrate,  or  to  tell  as,  reminiscence.  Colloq.  or  Jocular. 
rem'i  nis'cence  (rgm'T-nTs'^ns),  n.  [F.  reminiscence ,  L. 
reminiscentia.]  1.  Act  or  power  of  recalling  past  experi¬ 
ence  ;  remembrance ;  memory. 

I  forgive  your  want  of  reminiscence.  Scott. 


2  That  which  is  remembered,  or  recalled  to  mind ;  ft 
statement  or  narration  of  remembered  experience  ;  a  rec¬ 
ollection  ;  as,  pleasing  or  painful  reminiscences. 

3.  A  surviving  feature  or  the  like,  that  serves  as  a  reminder; 
as,  the  carnival  is  a  reminiscence  of  the  Saturnalia. 

Syn.  —  Remembrance, recollection.  See  memory. 
rem  i  nis'cent  (rSm'I-iiTs'^nt),  a.  [L.  reminiscent,  - entis , 
p.  pr.  of  reminisci  to  recall  to  mind,  to  recollect ;  re-  4-  a 
word  akin  to  mens  mind,  memini  I  remember.  See  mind.] 

1  Of  the  nature  of,  pert,  to,  or  marked  by,  reminiscence  ; 
as,  he  was  in  a  reminiscent  mood  ;  a  reminiscent  tale. 

2  Recalling  to  mind,  or  capable  of  recalling  to  mind  ;  hav¬ 
ing  remembrance  ;  reminding  one  of  something. 

Some  other  state  of  existence  of  which  we  have  been  previously 
conscious,  and  are  now  reminiscent.  Sir  W.  Hamilton, 

rem  i  nis'cent,  n.  One  who  is  addicted  to  indulging,  nar¬ 
rating,  or  recording  reminiscences, 
re-mise'  (re-mTz';  in  senses  4  A'  5  as  mod  French  re-mez'),  n. 
[F.,  fr.  remettre  to  put  back,  deliver,  remit,  L.  remittere. 
See  remit.]  1.  Law.  A  giving  or  granting  ;  surrender 
or  release,  as  of  a  claim. 

2  Respite  ;  remission.  Obs  or  R. 

3.  Remittance,  as  of  money.  Rare. 

4.  A  carriage  house  ;  hence,  a  livery  carriage  of  a  superior 
kind  ;  — so  called  because  kept  in  a  remise.  Obs.  or  R. 

6.  Fencing.  The  second  of  two  thrusts  delivered  on  the 
same  lunge,  as  on  failure  of  the  opponent  to  riposte. 

re  mise'  (rS-miz'),  v.  1.  ;  re  mised'  (-mizd') ;  re-mis'ing 
(-miz'Tng).  [From  remise,  n.  ;  or  fr.  F.  remit ,  p.  p.  of  re¬ 
mettre .]  1.  To  return  ;  to  send  or  put  back  ;  replace.  Obs. 

2.  Law.  To  give,  grant,  or  release  a  claim  to;  to  make 
over  or  surrender  by  deed.  “  Remise ,  release,  and  for¬ 
ever  quit  claim  ”  are  the  ordinary  operative  words  in  a 
release,  and  in  the  United  States  are  operative  to  convey 
title  in  a  primary  conveyance. 

re-miss'  r^-mts'),  a.  [L.  remissus,  p.  p.  of  remittere  to 
send  back,  relax.  See  remit.]  1.  Liquefied  ;  dissolved; 
also,  diluted  ;  weakened ;  pale,  as  in  color ;  faint,  as  in 
sound  or  taste.  Obs. 

2.  Not  energetic,  careful,  or  prompt  in  duty,  business,  or 
social  matters ;  negligent;  careless;  slack;  lax. 

3.  Hence,  lacking  earnestness  or  activity  ;  slow  ;  languid; 
also,  lagging  ;  tardy  ;  behindhand. 

4  Moderate;  mild;  lenient.  Obs. 

Syn.  — Slack,  lax,  dilatory,  slothful,  negligent,  careless, 
neglectful,  inattentive,  heedless,  thoughtless. 
re-miB'si  ble  (re-niTs'T-b’l),  a.  [L.  remissibilis :  cf.  F.  re¬ 
missible.  See  remit.]  Capable  of  being  remitted  or  forgiv¬ 
en.  —  re  mlssl-bil'i-ty  (-bTl'T-tT  ),  re-mis'si  ble-ness.  n. 
re-mis'Sion  (re-mTsh'wn),  7i.  [F.  remission ,  L.  remissio. 

See  remit.]  1.  Act  of  remitting  or  forgiving  ;  pardon. 

Tina  is  my  blood  of  the  new  testament,  which  is  shed  for  many 
for  the  remission  of  sms.  Matt  xxvi.  28. 

2.  Pardon  of  transgression  of  divine  law  ;  forgiveness  of 
sins,  or  release  from  the  penalty  of  sins. 

That  plea,  therefore,  .  .  . 

Will  gam  thee  no  remission.  Milton. 

3.  Pardon  granted  for  a  legal  offense.  Obs.  or  Hist. 

4.  Deliverance  ;  release ;  also,  respite  ;  rest.  Obs. 

5.  Act  of  remitting,  surrendering,  resigning,  or  giving  up ; 
as  :  a  Cancellation  or  relinquishment  of  the  whole  or  a 
part  of  a  claim,  right,  tax,  debt,  etc.  b  Diminution  of 
force  or  intensity;  abatement;  esp.,  Med.,  a  temporary  and 
incomplete  subsidence  of  the  force  or  violence  of  a  disease 
or  of  pain  ;  —  opposed  to  intermission,  in  which  the  disease 
completely  leaves  the  patient  for  a  time,  c  Slackening  of 
strain  or  tensity  ;  relaxation. 

6.  Act  of  remitting  or  sending  back;  areturn;  remittal.  R. 
7 •  Act  of  sending  in  payment,  as  money  ;  remittance. 

re  mis'slve  (re-mi  »'Tv),  a.  [Cf.  L.  remissivus  laxative, 
moderating.]  1.  Remiss;  careless.  Obs. 

2.  Remitting;  forgiving.  Rare. 

3.  Causing  or  permitting  abatement ;  moderating ;  abating; 
also,  marked  by  diminution  or  abatement. 

re  miss'ness,  n.  Quality  or  state  of  being  remiss. 

Syn.  —  See  negligence. 

re  mit'  (re-nilt'),  v.  t.  ;  -mit'ted  ;  -mit'ting.  [L.  remittere, 
remissum ,  to  send  back,  relax  ;  re-  re-  -f-  mittere  to  send. 
See  mission;  cf.  remise,  remiss.]  1.  To  forgive;  to  pardon. 
Whose  soever  sins  ye  remit,  they  are  remitted  unto  them. 

John  xx.  23. 

2.  To  give  up  or  over  ;  to  lay  aside  partly  or  wholly ;  sur¬ 
render;  resign;  desist  from  ;  abandon.  Now  Rare. 

So  willingly  doth  God  remit  his  ire.  Milton. 

3.  To  refrain  from  exacting,  inflicting,  or  enforcing;  as, 
to  remit  a  penalty  or  the  performance  of  an  obligation. 

4.  To  set  free  ;  liberate  ;  release,  as  a  prisoner.  Obs. 

6.  To  let  slacken  or  relax  ;  mitigate  ;  abate.  Obs.  or  R. 

6.  To  submit  or  refer  (something)  for  consideration,  judg¬ 
ment,  decision,  action,  etc.,  now  especially  to  one  or  those 
having  power  to  act ;  specif.,  Law ,  to  send  back  fa  cause 
or  proceeding)  to  an  inferior  court  for  further  action. 

7-  To  refer  or  direct  (one)  for  information,  help,  etc. 

8.  To  send  back,  esp.  to  custody  ;  to  recommit.  Obs.  or  R. 

The  prisoner  was  remitted  to  the  guard.  Dry({en. 


remark',  n.  =  remarque. 
re-m  &  r  k'ab  1.  Remarkable. 
Ref.  Sp.  [ marked ,  p.  p.l 

re  mark'ed-ly,  adv.  of  re- \ 
re-mark'er,  n.  One  that  re¬ 
marks. 

re  mar'ket.  v  t.  See  ke-,  2. 
re  markt'.  Remarked.  Ref.  S/> 
re  mass',  v.  t.,  re  mast',  >•.  t.,  re- 
ma8'ti-cate.  r.  r.,  re  raas'ti-ca'- 
tlon.n.,  re  match',  v.t.  See  i;  e-,2 
remanldit.a.  [OF.  remaud  it,  p.p. 
of  remaudire.  \  Accursed.  Obs 
rem'berge.  +  kambkkok 
II  rem  blal'friiN'blS'),  n.  [F.,  fr 
remblayer  to  till  up  an  excava¬ 
tion,  to  embank]  Fort,  if  Engin. 
Excavated  materials  made  into 
ft  hank.  Cf.  dehlai. 
rem'ble  (rlfm'b’l),  t».  t.  To 
more  or  remove,  esp.  violently. 
Dial.  Eng. 

remblere.  n.  Puzzle.  Ohs. 

Rem'brandt  lsh  (rlfm'hran- 
tTsh).  a.  Rcmbrnndtesque. 
Rem'brandt  ism  (  tlz’m),  n. 
See  ism. 

reme.  +  realm,  ream,  rim. 
reme,  n.  [L.  remits. 1  Oar.  Obs 
reme,  «.  (Peril,  tne  same  as 
rim  border]  Surface.  Obs. 


reme.  r.  t.  (AS  ryman  to  make 

room,  to  make  clear]  To  de¬ 
part,  or  cause  to  depart,  from 
Obs.  —  v.  i.  To  make  way.  Obs. 
reme,  v.  t.  5r  i.  I  AS.  fireman , 
layman.)  To  call  out  ;  shout ; 
scream  ;  lament.  Obs. 
re-mead'.  Var.  of  kemede. 
Archaic  or  Scot.  6f  Dial.  Eng. 
re-meae'ure  ( re-m^zh'flr),  v  t., 
re-meaa'ure  roent,  n.  Sec  RK-,  2. 
re  mede'  (r^-med'),  n.  if  v.  (F 
remade.)  Remedy:  redress. 
Archaic  or  Scot,  k  Dial.  Eng. 
reme'diate.  a.  (Sec  remedy, 
i?]  Remedial.  Obs. 
re  me  di  a'tion  (-a'shiln),  n 
Act  of  remedying.  Obs.  or  R. 
re  tned'i  tate,  »■  '•  See  re-,  2. 
—  re  ined  i  ta'tion.  n. 
re  meed'.  Var.  of  kemede.  Ar¬ 
chaic  or  Scot,  if  Dial.  Eng. 
re  meet',  r.  i •  See  re-,  2. 
remeeve.  remefe.  +  remove. 

Re  me  i'a  (  rS'mM'a).  D.  Rib. 
re-meid'.  Var.  of  remkdf..  Ar¬ 
chaic  or  Scot,  if  Dial.  Eng. 
remelaunt.  +  hkmenant. 
re  melt',  v.  t.,  re-mem'ber,  v.  t. 
See  k e-,2 

re-mem 'ber-a-ble.  a.  Memora¬ 


ble.  —  re  mem'ber-a-bil'i  ty,  n 

-  re  mem'ber-a-bly.  adv. 
remem'berd  Remembered. 
R<J.  S/i.  [members. I 

re  mem'ber-er.  n.  One  whore-] 
re  mem' b ranee,  v.  t.  To  cause 
to  remember.  Obs  or  R.  f -sir  1 1*  ; 
re  mem'branc  er  ehip  ,  »(.  See 
re-mem'bra-tive,  a.  That  re¬ 
minds  :  mindful  —  n  A 

reminder.  Obs. 

re-mem'o  ranee,  n  [L.  rememo¬ 
rari  to  remember]  Remem¬ 
brance.  Obs. 

re  mem 'o  rant.  a.  [L  rememo- 
vans,  p.  nr.  ]  Mindful.  Obs. 
re  mem 'o  rate  (rP-mPm'A-rat), 
v.  t.  fir  i.  (L.  rememoratus ,  p.  p. 
of  rememorari.  See  REMEMBER] 
To  remind  :  remember.  —  re- 
mem'o  ra'tion  (-ra'shun),  r?.— 
re  mem'o-ra-tive  (-rtt-tlv),  a.  if 
n.  All  Rare. 

re-mem 'o-rize,  r.  t.  See  re-,  2. 
re-mem 'o-rlze,  r.  t.  (Cf.  L.  re- 
memorari.  See  ize]  To  remem- 
her.  Obs.  [remnant.  Obs.  I 
rem'e  nant.  n  Remainder  ;| 
re-mend',  v.  t.  See  re-,  2. 
remene.  +  remain. 
remene,  t.  [Orig.  uncert.  ;  cf 


mean,  r]  To  put  in  mind  ;  com 

memorate;  liken:  expluin  Obs. 
re-men'our.  n.  Translator.  Obs 
re  merce',  r.  t.  (<>ng.  uncert  ; 
cf.  re- ;  amerce]  To  ransom. 
Obs. 

re-mer'ei  ments,  n.  pi  [F.  re- 

merriments.)  Thanks  Obs. 
re-mer'ey,  i’.  t.  (F.  remercier  ; 
re-  re-  +  OF.  merrier  to  thank, 
fr.  OF.  A  F.  mem. J  To  thank. 
Obs.  a.  Thanks.  Obs 
re-merge'  (re-mQrj'),  v  i.  See 
re-,2.  [Bib.l 

Re'meth  fre'mPth  ;  rPm'cth)] 
re-mev'a-ble,u.  Removable. Obs. 

re-meve'.  +  remove. 
re  mew'.  +  remce,  remove. 
re'mex.  n.,  sing  of  kemigks 
remeyne'.  +  remain. 
re'mice  Obs.pl.  of  reremouse. 
rem'i-form (rem'T-fdrm). a.  [L. 
rem  us  oar  -F  -form.)  Shaped 
like  an  o*r.  Rare. 
rexn'i-gate  f-gfit),  t7.  t.  [L.  remi- 
gare  to  row,  fr.  remex  rower] 
To  row.  Rare.  —  rem  i-ga'tion 
(-ga 'shun),  n.  Rare.  (RE-,  2.1 
re-mill',  r.t.,  re  mim'ic.  r.t.  See 
re-mind'al  (rf-mln'dcll),  n.  A 
reminder. 


re-mind' in g-ly,  adv.  of  remind¬ 

ing.  p.  nr. 

re  min'gle,  t.  See  re-,  2 
rem  i-nis'cence  (-nTs'^ns),  r.  ». 
To  reminisce.  Rare.  —  rem'i- 
nis'cenc-er  (V'n-sfr),  n.  Rare. 
rem  i-nia'cence-ful,  a  See -ful. 
rem  i-nis'cen-cy  (rPm/Y-nTs'*Bn- 
sT),  71.  The  faculty  of  remem¬ 
bering  :  recollection, 
rem  I  nis  cen'tlal  (-nY-sSn'- 
shtfl),  a.  Reminiscent.  —  rera'i- 
nls-cen'tial-ly.  adv.  [niscent] 
rem  i  ni8'cent-ly,  oy/>\  of  remi-| 
Rem  l-nis'ce-re  8un'day  (rfm'Y- 
nYs'P-r?)  [L.  remmiscere  re¬ 
member  thou,  imperative  of  re¬ 
minisci.]  Eccl.  The  second  Sun¬ 
day  in  Lent  :  — so  called  from 
the  first  word  of  the  Latin  in- 
troit.  [cence.  Obs.  | 

rem  l-nia'ci-on.  n.  Reminis- 1 
rem'i-nia'ci-to  ry  (rJWY-nYs'T- 
tft-rY),  a.  Reminiscent.  Rare. 
re-mint',  r.  f.  See  re-,  2. 
rem'i-ped  (rCm'Y-pPd),  a.  [L. 
remits  oar  -F  ves,  pedis,  foot :  cf. 
F.  r4mipide.\  Zool.  Having  feet 
or  legs  that  are  used  as  oars  ;  — 
said  of  certain  crustaceans  and 
insects. —  7i.  A  remiped  animal. 


re'mlse.  Obs.  pi. of  reremouse. 

re-miae',  p.  a.  (  F.  renns.  fern 
remise ,  p.  p.  of  remettre.)  Put 
off  :  delayed.  Obs. 
re  mise'  (rP-mez'),  v.  u  Fenc¬ 
ing.  To  make  a  remise, 
re-miss',  r.  t.  fL.  remissus,  p 
P  of  remittere.)  To  remit :  also. 
Law,  to  remise.  R,  [Obs  I 
re-miss',  n.  Nonenforceinent] 
re-mis'sa-ble.o.  Remissible. Ob.*, 
remissailes,  n.  pi.  [OF.  rema- 
silles,  remesilles ,  fr.  L.  reman- 
sum,  p.  p.  of  remunere  to  re¬ 
main]  Remains  ;  leavings.  Obs 
re  miss'ful,  a.  1.  Inclined  to 
remit  punishment  ;  lenient.  R. 
2.  Remiss  :  careless, 
re-mis'sl-bl.  Remissible. Ref.Sp. 
Remission  Thursday.  Maunay 
Thursday.  [sive.I 

re-mis'sive-ly,  adv.  of  rem  is- | 
re-miss'ly,  adr  of  remiss. 

||  re-mis'BO  a'ni-mo  (ftn'l-mft). 
[L]  With  mind  remiss:  remissly, 
re-mls'so-ry  (rf-mYs'O-rY).  a. 
Serving  or  tending  to  rem  it, or  to 
secure  remission;  remissive.  R. 
||  re 'mis  ve-lls'que  IL.l  With 
cars  and  sails  ;  with  all  one’s 
might. 


food,  foot ;  out,  oil ;  chair  ;  ro  ;  sing,  iqk  ;  then,  thin;  nature,  verdure  (250) ;  K  =  ch  in  G.  icli,  ach  (144) ;  boN  ;  yet;  zh  =  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Guide. 

Full  explanations  of  Abbreviations,  Signs,  etc..  Immediately  precede  the  Vocabulary. 
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RENAISSANCE 


9.  To  restore,  as  to  a  former  title  or  status  ;  to  readmit  or 
put  back  (into  a  previous  state,  right,  or  the  like). 

The  archbishop  was  .  .  ran itted to  his  liberty.  Hayward. 

10.  Vo  put  off  ;  to  postpone  ;  defer  ;  as,  to  remit  the  con¬ 
sideration  of  a  matter  until  the  next  sessiou. 

11.  To  refer,  assign,  or  allot  (to).  Rare. 

12.  To  insert  or  enter  (in  or  iuto  a  book).  Obs. 

13.  Com.  To  transmit  or  send,  esp.  to  a  distance,  as  money 
in  payment  of  a  demand,  account,  draft,  etc. 

Syn.  —  Relax,  release,  abate,  relinquish,  pardon,  absolve. 
re-mit'(rfc-inlt'),  t».  i.  1.  To  abate  in  force  or  in  violence  ; 
to  grow  less  intense  ;  become  moderated  ;  abate  ;  relax  ;  as, 
a  fever  remits ;  the  severity  of  the  weather  remits. 

2.  To  send  money,  as  in  payment.  Addison. 

re  mit',  n.  Act  of  remitting;  as:  a  Pardon.  Obs.  b  A 
reference  or  transfer,  as  of  a  legal  cause  or  proceeding  by 
one  person  or  authority  to  another.  Chiefly  Eng. 
re  mit'tal  (re-mTt'&l),  n.  1.  Remission,  as  of  a  penalty. 

2.  Law.  Act  of  remitting  to  another  court  to  be  heard, 
re  mit'tance  (-ans),  n.  Transmittal  of  money,  bills,  etc., 
esp.  to  a  distant  place;  also,  the  thing,  esp.  money,  remitted, 
remittance  man  One  in  a  foreign  country,  as  ill  Austra¬ 
lia,  liv  ing  chiefly  on  remittances  from  home.  Colloq. 
re-mit'tent  (re-mTt'?nt),  a.  [L.  remittens ,  p.  pr.]  Re¬ 
mitting;  characterized  by  or  having  remissions.  —  n.  A 
remittent  fever. —  remittent  fever,  a  fever  in  which 

the  symptoms  temporarily  abate  at  regular  intervals,  but 
do  not  wholly  cease.  See  malaria,  2. 
re-mlt'ter  (-er),  n.  1.  One  that  remits.  Specif.:  a  One 
that  pardons,  b  One  that  makes  remittance. 

2.  [Prob.  after  the  analogy  of  nouns  in  -er  fr.  OF.  inf.  as 
n.,  as  trover ,  rejoinder.  See  remit.]  Law.  a  The  prin¬ 
ciple  or  operation  of  law  by  which  a  person  who  obtains 
possession  of  property  under  a  defective  title  is  placed  in 
the  same  legal  position  as  if  he  had  entered  under  some 
prior  and  more  valid  title  which  he  holds,  b  The  act  of 
remitting  a  cause  or  proceeding  to  another  court,  c  Res¬ 
toration,  as  to  a  former  title,  status,  or  condition, 
re-mit'ti-tur  (-T-tiir),  n.  [L.,  (it)  is  remitted.]  Law.  a 
A  remission  or  surrender,  —  remittitur  damnum  being  a 
remission  of  excess  of  damages,  b  A  sending  back,  as 
when  a  record  is  remitted  by  a  superior  to  an  inferior  court, 
re-mit'tor  (-5r),  n.  Law.  One  who  makes  a  remittance, 
rem'nant  (rgm'nant),  a.  [OF.  remenant ,  remanant ,  p.  pr. 
oiremanoir,retnaindre.  See  remanent.]  Remaining;  yet 
left.  “  The  remnant  dregs  of  his  disease.”  Fuller. 

rem'nant,  n.  [OF.  remenant ,  remanant.  See  remnant,  a.] 

1.  That  which  remains  of  a  thing  or  things,  or  of  a  number 

of  persons  or  animals,  after  a  part  is  removed  ;  residue ; 
remainder.  “  The  remnant  of  my  tale.”  Dryden. 

The  remnant  that  are  left  of  the  captivity.  Fen.  i  3 

2.  A  surviving  trace  or  suggestion,  as  of  a  quality,  custom, 
state,  etc.  ;  as,  no  remnant  of  its  former  greatness. 

3.  A  small  portion  ;  a  fragment ;  a  little  bit ;  a  scrap. 

Some  odd  quirks  and  remnants  of  wit.  Shak. 

4.  Com.  An  unsold  end  of  piece  goods,  as  of  cloth. 

Syn. —Residue,  rest,  remains.  See  remainder. 

re  mod'ol  (re-mSd'M),  v.  t.  To  model  anew  ;  to  reconstruct. 
—  re-mod'el-er, re-mod'el-ler (  er), n—  re-mod'el  ment 

(-m?nt),  n. 

II  rd  mc^lade'  (ra'mo'l&d'),  ||  rd'mou  lade'  (-moo'lad'),  n. 
[F.]  1.  A  kind  of  piquant  sauce  or  salad  dressing  re¬ 

sembling  mayonnaise. 

2.  An  ointment  used  in  farriery, 
re-mon'e-tize  (-m5u'e-tiz  ;  -rnun'-),  v.  t.  To  restore  to  use 
as  legal  tender ;  as,  to  remonetize  silver.  —  re-mon'e-ti- 
za'tion  (-tT-za'slian  ;  -ti-za'slmn),  n. 
re-mon'Btrance  (re-inQu'strans),  n.  [OF.  remonstrance , 
F.  remontrance.  See  remonstrate.]  1.  Act  of  remon¬ 
strating  ;  as :  a  A  pointing  out ;  proof ;  demonstration. 
Obs.  b  Earnest  presentation  of  reasons  in  opposition  to 
something  ;  protest  ;  expostulation. 

2.  [cap.]  Specif. :  Eccl.  llist.  The  protest  to  the  States 
of  Holland  of  the  Dutch  Arminians  in  1G10.  See  remon¬ 
strant,  n.,  1. 

3  R.  C.  Ch.  =  MONSTRANCE. 

4-  Lit.,  a  showing  again  ;  hence,  a  representation  ;  copy ; 
also,  a  likeness  ;  resemblance.  Obs .  <£*  R. 
the  Remonstrance.  =  Grand  Remonstrance. 
re-mon'strant  (-strant),  a.  [LL.  remonslrans ,  - antis ,  p. 
pr.  of  remonstrare :  cf.  OF.  remonstrant ,  F.  remontrant.] 

1.  [cap.]  Eccl.  Hist.  Of  or  pert,  to  the  Remonstrants. 

2.  Inclined  or  tending  to  remonstrate  ;  expostulatory  ; 
urgiug  reasons  in  opposition  to  something. 

re-mon'strant.  n.  1.  One  who  remonstrates;  specif, 
[cap.],  Eccl.  Hist. ,  one  of  the  Arminians  who  in  1G10  ad¬ 
dressed  a  remonstrance  to  the  States  of  Holland  and  Fries¬ 
land  containing  five  articles  and  showing  their  differences 
from  the  strict  Calvinists.  The  articles  were  condemned  by 
the  Synod  of  Dort  in  1K19  (see  Arminianism).  A  small  sect 
descended  from  these  Remonstrants  still  exists  in  Holland. 
2.  [cap.]  Scot.  Hist.  A  Protester. 

re-mon'strate  (-strat),  v.  t. ;  -strat-ed  (-strat-gd);  -strat- 
ing  (-strat-Tng).  [LL.  remonstratus ,  p.  p.  of  remonstrare 
to  demonstrate  ;  L.  re-  -}-  monstrare.  See  monster.]  1.  To 
point  out ;  to  make  plain ;  hence,  to  prove.  Obs. 

2.  Toas8ert,8tate,  or  plead, in  protest  or  remonstrance.  Obs. 

3.  To  show  or  indicate  clearly,  as  a  sin,  injustice,  etc.,  by 
way  of  censure  or  remonstrance  ;  hence,  to  protest  against. 

re-mon'strate,  v.  i.  To  present  and  urge  reasons  in  oppo- 
sition,  as  to  an  act,  measure,  or  any  course  of  proceedings  ; 


to  expostulate ;  as,  to  remonstrate  with  a  person  regarding 
his  habits  ;  to  remonstrate  against  proposed  taxation. 

Syn.  —  Remonstrate,  expostulate.  To  remonstrate  is 
to  protest  or  to  urge  reasons  against  something  ;  expostu¬ 
late  implies  earnest  but  kindly  or  friendly  remonstrance  ; 

aa,  “  It  is  a  proper  business  of  a  divine  to  .  .  .  remonstrate 
against  any  growing  corruptions  in  practice  ”  (  Waterland) ; 
“  the  priestly  brotherhood,  .  .  .  prompt  to  persuade,  ex¬ 
postulate  ,  and  warn  ”  (Cow per).  See  reprove. 

remon-stra'tlon  (re'mSn-stra'slmn ;  rSm'tfn- ;  277),  n. 
[Cf.  OF.  remonstrut  ion,  LL.  remojist  ratio.']  Act  of  remon¬ 
strating;  specif.,  remonstrance  ;  protest.  Todd. 

re-mon'stra  tive  (re-m5n'stra-tTv),  a.  Having  the  char¬ 
acter  of  a  remonstrance  ;  expressing  remonstrance.  —  r©- 
mon'stra-tive-ly,  adv. 

re-mon'tant  (re-m5n'tdut),  a.  [F.,  p.  pr.  Cf.  remount.] 
Hort.  Flowering  again; — applied  to  roses  which  bloom 
more  than  once  in  a  season.  —  n.  A  remontant  rose, 
re-mon'toir'  (re-ui8N/twar/;  rSiu'tfn-twSr'),  n.  [F.]  Horol. 
A  device  to  give  a  uniform  impulse  to  a  pendulum  or  bal¬ 
ance.  See  remontoir  escapement ,  under  escapement,  3. 
rem'O-ra  (rgm'6-ra),  n.  [L.,  hindrance:  cf.  F.  remora.] 

l.  a  Any  of  several  fishes  belonging  to  Echeneis ,  Remora , 
and  related  genera  constituting  the  family  Echeneididai. 
The.  have  the  anterior  dorsal  fin  converted  into  an  oval, 
transversely  lamellated,  suctorial  disk  situated  on  the  top 
of  the  head,  and  by  means  of  it  adhere  firmly  to  sharks  and 
other  large  fishes  and  to  vessels,  letting  go  at  will.  By  the 


a  Remora  ( Leptecheneis  naucrates),  clinging  to  a  Sand  Shark 
(b)  (Odontaspis  littoralis).  D’awu  from  living  specimens. 

ancients  they  were  fabled  to  be  able  to  check  or  stop  ves¬ 
sels.  They  are  distributed  throughout  tropical  and  warm- 
temperate  seas.  The  remora,  or  pegador,  of  sharks  (Lep¬ 
techeneis  naucrates ),  and  Remorojjsis  brachyptera ,  usually 
found  on  the  swordfish,  are  common  American  species, 
b  [cap. J  Zo'dl.  A  genus  of  such  fishes. 

2.  An  obstacle,  esp.  a  hidden  obstacle  ;  a  drag.  Now  R. 

3.  [.cap.]  Her.  The  serpent  proper  entwining  the  javelin 
held  in  the  hand  of  a  figure  emblematic  of  prudence. 

re-morse'  (re-m6rs'),  n.  [ME.  remors ,  OF.  remors ,  F.  re- 
mords ,  LL.  remorsus ,  fr.  L.  remordere ,  remorsum ,  to  bite 
again  or  back,  to  torment ;  re-  re-  -}-  mordere  to  bite.  See 
morsel.]  1.  Distress,  like  gnawing  pain,  excited  by  a 
sense  of  guilt ;  compunction  of  conscience  for  sins,  crimes, 
or  wrongs  committed  by  one  ;  repentant  regret;  —  formerly 
often  called  remorse  of  conscience.  Shak. 

2.  Sympathetic  sorrow  ;  pity  ;  compassion.  Note  Rare. 

But  evermore  it  seem’d  an  easier  thing 

At  once  without  remorse  to  strike  her  (lead.  Tennyson. 

3.  Serious  consideration  or  remembrance,  esp.  of  some¬ 
thing  past,  accompanied  by  regret  or  repentance.  Obs. 

4.  A  cause  for,  or  matter  of,  regret.  Obs.drR.  Orf.E.D. 

5-  Act  of  biting  or  piercing.  Obs.  it*  R.  Spenser. 

6.  An  attack  of  remorse  ;  as,  bitter  remorses.  Obs.  or  R. 
Syn.  —  Compunction,  anguish,  grief.  See  regret. 

re-morse'ful  (-mSrs'fool),  a.  1.  Full  of,  or  affected  with, 
remorse.  “  Remorseful  passion.”  Scott. 

2.  Compassionate;  feeling  tenderly.  Obs.  Shak. 

3.  Exciting  pity  ;  pitiable.  Obs.  Chapman. 

—  re-morso'fui-ly,  adv.  —  re-morse'ful-ness,  n. 
re-morso'less,  a.  Being  without  remorse  ;  having  no  pity  ; 

cruel;  merciless.  “ Remorseless  adversaries.”  South. 
“  With  remorseless  cruelty.”  Milton. 

Syn.  —  Unpitying,  pitiless,  relentless,  unrelenting,  im¬ 
placable,  merciless,  unmerciful,  savage,  cruel. 

—  re-morse'less-ly,  adv.  —  re  morse'less  ness.  n. 
re-mote'  (re-mot'),  a.  ;  re-mot'er  (-mot'er) ;  re-mot'est 

(-mot'Ssfc).  [L.  remo/us ,  p.  p.  of  remorere  to  remove. 
See  remove.]  1.  Removed  to,  or  situated  at,  a  distance  , 
not  near ;  far  away  ;  distant ;  —  said  in  respect  to  time  or 
place;  as,  remote  ages;  remote  lands;  remote  ancestors. 
Also,  out  of  the  way  ;  secluded. 

Places  remote  enough  are  in  Bohemia.  Shak 

2.  Not  connected  or  alike,  in  various  figurative  or  ex¬ 
tended  uses ;  as :  a  Foreign  ;  alien  ;  not  agreeing  ;  mark¬ 
edly  divergent ;  as,  an  attitude  remote  from  kindness, 
b  Not  nearly  or  closely  related  or  connected  ;  as,  this  con¬ 
sideration  is  remote  from  our  purpose  ;  specif.,  not  closely 
akin  ;  as,  a  remote  kinsman,  c  Separate  ;  abstracted. 
“Wherever  the  mind  places  itself  by  any  thought  either 
amongst,  or  remote  from,  all  bodies.”  Locke,  d  Not 
proximate  or  acting  directly  ;  not  primary  ;  distant;  also, 
not  arising  from  the  effect  of  that  which  is  primary  or  prox¬ 
imate  in  its  action ;  as,  remote  damages  (cf.  consequential). 
“From  the  effect  to  the  remotest  cause.”  Granville,  e 
Not  obvious  or  striking  ;  slight  ;  as,  a  remote  resemblance. 

3.  Bot.  Separated  by  intervals  greater  than  usual ;  as, 
leaves  remote  on  a  stem. 

Syn.  —  See  distant. 

—  re-mote'ly,  adv.  —  re-mote'ness,  n. 

re-mo'tion  (re-mo'sh?7n),  n.  [L.  remotio.  See  remove.] 
1.  Act  of  removing  (a  person  or  thing);  removal;  also, 
Obs.,  act  of  removing,  or  departing. 

This  remotion  of  the  duke.  Shak- 


2.  The  itate  of  being  remote;  remoteness.  Obs.  or  R. 

3.  Process  of  reaching  or  defining  a  conception  by  the  suc¬ 
cessive  elimination  of  nonessential  elements.  Obs. 

re-mo'tive  (re-mo'tlv),  a.  Removing,  or  capable  of  being 
removed.  Rare.  —  remotive  proposition,  Logic,  a  proposition 
which  asserts  a  necessary  privation, 
re  mo'tive,  a.  Given  to  keeping  one’s  self  apart.  Obs. 
re-mount'  (re-mount'),  v.  t.  d*  i.  [F.  remonter.  See  mount, 
v.]  To  mount  again,  in  any  sense  of  the  verb ;  specif.,  Mil., 
to  furnish  fresh  horses  to  (cavalry,  etc.), 
re  mount',  n.  [Cf.  F.  remonte.]  A  fresh  horse,  with  or 
without  equipments,  to  take  the  place  of  one  lost  or  dis¬ 
abled  ;  formerly,  a  supply  of  such  horses  collectively, 
remount  cavalry.  A  cavalry  organization  in  some  armies 
charged  with  the  purchase  and  training  of  remounts, 
re-mov'a-ble  (re-moov'd-b’l),  a.  Admitting  of  being  re¬ 
moved  from  a  place,  position,  office,  jurisdiction,  or  the 
like  ;  as,  a  removable  door,  evil,  judge. —  re  mov'a-bil'i  ty 
(-ri-bTl'T-tl),  re-mov'a-ble  ness,  n.—  re-mov'a-bly,  adv. 
re  mov'al  (-dl),  n.  A  removing;  state  of  being  removed, 
re  mov6'  (re-moov'),  v.  t.  ;  re-moved'  (-inoovd') ;  re-mov'- 
ing  (-moov'ing).  [OF.  removoir,  remouvoir  (3d  pi.  pres. 
remu event ;  cf.  ME.  remeven),  L.  remorere,  remolum  ;  re- 
re-  -f-  movere  to  move.  See  move.]  1.  To  move  away  from 
the  position  occupied  ;  to  cause  to  change  place ;  to  dis¬ 
place  ;  shift ;  as,  to  remove  a  building  to  another  site  ;  to 
remove  a  cause  from  one  court  to  another. 

Thou  shnlt  not  remove  thy  neighbor’s  landmark.  Dent,  xix  14. 

2.  To  move,  lit.  or  fig.  ;  as,  to  remove  one’s  eyes  or  head  ; 
to  remove  one  from  a  design.  Obs. 

3.  To  take  away  from  a  person  or  thing ;  to  cause  to  leave 
or  cease  to  be  ;  to  put  away  ;  as,  the  apology  removed  the 
grievance  ;  he  was  far  removed  from  want ;  a  remedy  to 
remove  a  disease  ;  sometimes,  to  kill  or  cause  to  die. 

4.  To  force  (one)  to  leave  a  place  or  to  go  away  ;  specif., 
to  dismiss  from  office  ;  as,  to  remove  a  postmaster. 

Syn.  —  Remove,  move.  Move  is  the  generic  term  ;  remove 
commonly  applies  to  a  change  from  one  station  or  posi¬ 
tion  to  another. 

re  move',  v.  i.  1.  To  depart  from  a  place  ;  to  move  away ; 
depart ;  to  move  or  go  from  one  position  or  place  to  an¬ 
other,  esp.  from  one  residence  to  another. 

Till  Birnam  wood  remove  to  Dunsinane, 

I  cannot  tuint  with  fear.  _  Shak. 

2.  To  move,  or  stir  or  shift  position ;  as,  he  did  not  re¬ 
mote  an  inch  ;  the  trees  removed  in  the  wind.  Obs. 
re  move',  n.  1.  Act  of  removing  a  person  or  thing,  in  any 
sense  or  state  of  being  removed ;  as,  the  remove  of  one’s 
furniture  ;  the  remove  of  one  from  office.  Now  Rare. 

And  drags  at  euch  remove  a  lengthening  chain.  Goldsmith 

2.  The  transfer  of  one’s  business,  or  of  one’s  domestic  be¬ 
longings,  from  one  location  or  dwelling  bouse  to  another  ; 

—  in  the  United  States  usually  called  a  move. 

Three  removes  are  as  bad  as  a  fire.  Franklin. 

3.  Far.  The  act  of  resetting  a  horse’s  shoe.  Swift. 

4.  In  some  English  schools  :  a  An  intermediate  class  or 
form  between  two  others,  or  sometimes  a  special  class  or 
form,  b  Promotion  from  one  class  or  form  to  another. 

5.  A  dish  or  course  at  a  meal  replaced  by  or  replacing 
another. 

6  The  distance,  space,  or  interval  through  which  any¬ 
thing  is  removed  or  by  which  it  is  remote  ;  hence,  a  step 
or  degree  in  any  scale  of  gradation  ;  as,  his  feelingR  were 
many  removes  from  affection  ;  his  ideas  are  at  a  far  re¬ 
mote  from  mine  ;  a  cousin  in  the  first  remove. 

7.  Absence.  Obs.  if*  R.  “  In  our  remove .”  Shak. 

re  moved'  (re-moovd'),  a.  1.  Distant  in  relation  or  in  de¬ 
gree  of  relationship  ;  as,  a  first  cousin  once  removed,  that 
is,  a  cousin’s  child. 

2.  Changed  in  place  ;  taken  away. 

3.  Separated  ;  disconnected  ;  as,  he  was  far  removed  from 
a  saint  ;  considerations  entirely  removed  from  politics. 

re  mu'ner-a-ble  (re-mu'ner-a-b’l),  a.  [See  remunerate.] 
Admitting  or  worthy  of  remuneration.  —  re  mu  nor  a 
bil'i-ty  (-bil'T-tT),  n. 

re-mu'ner-ate  (-at),  v.  t.  ;  -at'ed  (-at'Sd) ;  -at'ing  (-at'Tng). 
[L.  remuneratus ,  p.  p.  of  rernunerare,  remunerari ;  re-  re- 
-j-  munerare,  munerari ,  to  give,  present,  from  munus , 
muneris ,  a  gift,  present.  Cf.  munificent.]  To  pay  an 
equivalent  for  (any  service,  loss,  expense,  or  other  sacri¬ 
fice),  or  to  pay  an  equivalent  to  (one)  for  such  service,  etc. ; 
to  recompense  ;  requite;  compensate;  pay;  as,  to  remuner¬ 
ate  men  for  labor  ;  her  gratitude  remunerated  his  sacrifice. 
Syn.  —  Reward,  satisfy,  repay,  reimburse.  See  pay. 
re  mu  ner-a'tion  (-a'ah?7n),  n.  [L.  remvneratio :  cf.  F. 
remuneration.]  Act  or  fact  of  remunerating;  also,  that 
which  remunerates  ;  compensation  ;  recompense  ;  reward  ; 
pay.  Shak. 

Syn.  —  Payment,  repayment,  satisfaction,  requital, 
re  mu'ner-a  tive  (rl-mu'ner-a-tTv),  a.  1.  Serving  to  re¬ 
munerate  ;  as,  remunerative  justice. 

2.  Affording  remuneration;  profitable  ;  gainful  ;  as,  a  re- 
muneralive  payment  for  services  ;  a  remunerative  business. 

—  re  mu'ner  a-tive-ly ,  arfv.  —  re-mu'ner  a  Uve-nass.  n. 
re  mu'ncr-a-to  ry  (-a-to-rT),  a.  [Cf.F.  remuntratoire.]  Re¬ 
munerative.  Rare.  —  remuneratory  sanction.  See  sanction. 

re-mur'mur  (re-mfir'mur),  v.  t.  it*  i.  [L.  remurmurare.] 
To  murmur  repeatedly  ;  to  repeat,  echo,  utter  again,  or 
reply,  in  murmurs. 

re'mu-ta'tion  (re'mu-ta'shiin),  n.  A  changing  back.  Rare. 
ren'ais-sance'  (rgn'S-saNs' ;  re-na'sans  ;  re-ng'saNs'; 


re-mit'ment,  n.  1.  Remission  ; 

forgiveness  ;  pardon. 

2.  Remittance.  Obs.  or  R. 
re  mit'ta-ble  (rS-mit'd-b’l),  a. 
That  may  be  remitted, 
re-mit'tanc-er  (rC-mit'rtn-sCr), 
w.  1.  A  remitter,  as  of  money. 
2.  A  remittanee  man  Australia. 
re  mit  tee'  (rP-mlt'e'),  n.  One 
to  whom  a  remittance  is  sent, 
re  mit'ten-cy  (re-mit'V'n-ai),  n. 
State  of  being  remittent, 
re  mit'ti-ble.a.  That  mav  be  re¬ 
mitted.  Obs.  [mlx'ture.  n.| 
re  mix',  r.  t.  See  ke-,  2.  —  red 
Rem'mon  ( rSm'Bn).  Bib. 

Rem  mon-meth'o-ar  (-mCth'15- 
ar;  -m?-thd'ar).  Bib.  [Bib.\ 
Rem-rao'no  (r?ni-mfi'nni  />  | 
Rem  mon-pha'res  (rfm^n  fa'- 
rez).  D.  Bib. 

rem'nant-al  (r5m'n«ln-b7l),  a. 
Left  ns  a  remnant. 

Rem'o-both(  n'm'o-bbth ;  -both), 
n.  pi.  The  Sarabaites. 


remocion.  remotion. 
re  mod'l-fy  (re-mOd  'T-fT),  r.  t. 
See  re-,  2.  —  re-mod  i-fi-ca'tion 
(-fT-ka'shfln).  v. 
re-mofe',  re-moif'.  f  remove. 
re  mold',  re-mould',  v.  t.  See 
RE-,  2. 

re-mol'li-ent.  a.  Sr  n.  [L.  re- 
mn! Hens, p.  pr.]  Emollient.  Obs. 
re-mon'arch  ize,  v.  t.  To  rule 
again.  Obs. 

re-mon'atra-ble  (r*-m5n'strd- 

b'l),  a.  Demonstrable.  Obs. 
re-mon'stranc-er.  n.  Remon¬ 
strant.  Obs.  fM  ON  ST  KANT.  I 

re-mon'strant-ly.  adv.  of  ke-| 
re  mon'strat  ing-ly  ( -strat-Tng- 
1T),  adv.  of  lemonstratinq,  p.  pr. 
re  mon'atra  tor  (rP-m5n'stra- 
t?r).  n.  One  that  remonstrates. 

re  mon'etra-to-ry  (-stra-tO-rl), 
a.  Remonstrant.  Rare. 
re  mon  ta'do  (ra'mOn-ta'tbO  ; 
luV  I1' :  1,L  -DO,s  (-thOR).  [Sp., 
that  has  fled  to  the  mountains.] 


In  the  Philippines,  a  member 
of  one  of  the  wild  tribes  of  the 
northern  islands ;  sometimes, 
specif.,  a  native  who  ha6  aban¬ 
doned  civilization, 
rem'o-rate  (rfm'C-rat),  v.  t  [L. 
remoratns ,  p.  p.  of  remorari  ;  re- 
re-  -f  morari  to  delay  J  To  hin¬ 
der  :  delay.  Obs. 
re-morce'.  *f*  remorse. 
re-mord'  (rP-mdrd'),  v.  t.  [L. 
remordere  to  bite  again,  tor¬ 
ment  :  cf.  F  remordre.  See  re¬ 
morse.]  Obs.  1.  To  afflict. 

2.  To  excite  to  remorse. 

3.  To  remember  remorsefully  ; 
to  recall  ;  ponder. 

4  To  rebuke  ;  scold, 
re  mord'.  n.  [From  remort>,v.] 
Remorse  :  taint  ;  censure.  Obs. 
re  mord'en-cy  (re-mfir'd^n-sl), 
v.  Remorse.  Obs.  fsures.  Obs.  I 
re-mord'er.  ».  One  who  cen-| 
re  move',  n.  Sf  v.  [See  remo¬ 
ra  ;  cf.  L.  remorari  to  delay.] 


Delay.  Obs. 

re  morse',  v  t.  6c  i.  To  feel,  or 
cause  to  feel,  remorse.  Ohs. 
re-mor'sive,  ((.Remorseful.  Obs. 
remosion.  ^  r emotion. 
remo68aylle8.  remissaii.es 
re  mote  .  »•.  t.  To  remove.  Obs, 
rfmou  lade'.  Var.  of  kemo- 

LADE. 

re-mould'  Var.  of  remold. 
remoun.  ^  remove. 
re  mount',  v.  ».  [Sp.  remon- 
tarse.]  To  become  a  remontado. 
Phil  I.  [n"-s),  n.  See -ness. I 
re-mov'ed-neEB  (rP-mdov'gd-l 
re-move'less.  a.  That  cannot 
be  removed.  Obs. 
re  move 'ment, »».  Removal.  R. 
re-mov'er(r?-m«x)v'pr).n.  1.  One 
that  removes  something;  spe¬ 
cif.:  &  A  solvent  for  removing 
paint  and  varnish,  b  A  furni¬ 
ture  remover. 

2.  One  who  moves,  or  changes 
place.  Obs.  or  R. 


ale,  senate,  c&re,  Urn,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofri  ;  eve, 

U  Foreigi 


re-mov'er,  v.  Law.  The  transfer 
of  a  proceeding  from  one  tribu¬ 
nal  to  another.  [of  remove.! 
re-mov'ing  ( -Tng),y>.  pr.  6f  vb.  n.  | 
remowe.  +  remove. 
remp,  r.  i.  [AS.  rempan.)  To 
hasten  Obs.  [To  fortify.  Obs.  | 
rem-pare',  r.  t.  [F  remparre. j| 
Rem'phan  (r  P  m'f  ft  n),  n.  Bib 
Name  of  an  unknown  Babyloni¬ 
an  god  mentioned  in  Acts  vii.  43. 
re-mu'a-ble,  a.  [F.  See  remue.J 
That  may  move  or  be  removed  ; 
unstable.  Obs. 

remuant,  a.  [F  .  p.pr.  of  remver 
to  move.]  Given  to  change.  Obs. 
||  re-mu'da  <  ra-moo'thii :  146),  n. 
[Sp.j  The  saddle  horses  col¬ 
lectively  from  which  are  chosen 
those  to  be  used  for  the  day  ;  a 
relay  of  remounts, 
re-mue'  (rP-mO'),  v  t.  [F.  re- 
inner.  See  mew  to  molt.]  Ohs. 
1  To  move  or  remove;  to  take 
away. 


2  To  dismiss. 

3-  To  change;  to  translate, 
remufe.  +  REMOVE, 
re-mu'gi-ent  (rP-mn'jT-^nt),  a. 
[L.  remuqiens ,  p.  pr.  of  remu- 
qireA  Rebellowing.  Obs. 
remulant.  +  remenant. 
re-mu'ner-a-tiv  Remunerative. 
Ref.  Sp. 

re  mu'ner-a'tor  (rP-mn'nPr-4'- 
tPr),  n.  One  who  remunerates. 
Re'mus  (re'mus),  n.  [L.J  See 
Romulus.  [mus.I 

Remus.  Uncle  See  Uncle  Re-| 
remuwe  kemue. 
ren.  f  rein.  run. 
re'na  (ra'na).  Var.  of  reina. 
renagat.  f  rfnf.oate. 
ren'a-ble  (rPn'ri-b’l),  g.  [OF. 
resnable ,  L.  rationabilis  reason¬ 
able.]  l.  Fluent;  eloquent; 
ready  ;  glib.  Obs.  or  Dial.  Png, 
2.  Reasonable.  Obs.  [Eng. j 
—  ren'a-bly,  adr.  Obs.  or  Dial.  \ 
renal.  +  ken  ay. 


Svent,  end,  recent,  maker;  ice,  Ill;  old,  6bey,  orb,  6dd,  s&ft,  connect ;  use,  unite, 

i  Word.  +  Obsolete  Variant  of.  +  com  blued  with,  —equals. 


urn,  up,  circus,  menu ; 
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277),  n.  [F.,  fr.  renaitre  to  be  born  again.  Cf.  renas¬ 
cence.]  1.  A  new  birth  or  revival.  Specif.  :  [ cap .]  a 
The  transitional  movement  in  Europe  between  the  medi¬ 
eval  and  the  modern  world,  marked  especially  by  the  re¬ 
vival  of  classical  design  in  art  and  letters.  Its  beginnings 
are  associated  with  Petrarch  and  the  humanists  of  the  14th 
century  in  Italy,  where  it  led  to  great  advances  in  expres- 
sional  painting  and  sculpture,  and  to  a  return  to  classical 
design  m  architecture.  The  movement,  stimulated  by  the 
momentous  events  of  the  15th  century,  —  the  fall  of  Con¬ 
stantinople.  which  drove  Byzantine  scholars  with  the  lit¬ 
erature  of  Greece  into  western  Europe,  the  invention  of 
printing,  and  the  discovery  of  America,  -  spread  in  the 
16th  century  to  France  and  northern  Europe.  In  France 
it  developed  esp.  in  art  and  letters  under  Louis  XII.  and 
Francis  I. ;  in  England  the  movement  was  most  notable  in 
literature,  following  upon  the  impulse  to  classical  learn¬ 
ing  given  by  Erasmus,  Colet,  More,  and  others;  in  Ger¬ 
many  it  became  associated  with  the  Reformation.  Bv 
some  writers  the  early  Italian  revival  of  the  14th  and  15th 
centuries  is  distinguished  as  the  Riaorgimento  (lit.,  “new 
arising  ”).  the  term  Renaissance  being  applied  to  its  16th- 
century  development  in  western  and  northern  Europe,  b 
The  neoclassic  style  of  art  which  prevailed  at  this  epoch. 

2.  A  revival,  or  a  state  or  period,  of  awakened  interest  and 
effort  or  marked  improvement  along  any  line,  esp.  any  line 
of  art ;  as,  a  renaissance  of  American  music. 

Renaissance  architecture.  The  style  of  building  and  dec¬ 
oration  that  arose  in  the  early  15th  century  in  Italy,  based 
on  the  study  and  adaptation  of  the  Roman  classic  orders 
and  design.  It  spread  later  through  western  Europe,  suc¬ 
ceeding  the  Gothic  style.  See  architecture.  Table. 
Renaissance  lace.  A  variety  of  showy  lace  made  of  braid 
joined  by  lace  stitches,  often  having  thread-covered  rings 
stitched  into  the  design. 

Re-nais'sant(re-n«a'adnt),  a.  [F.,  p.  p.  of  renaitre .]  Of  or 
pertaining  to  the  Renaissance. 

re'nal  (re'nftl),  a.  [L.  renalis ,  fr.  renes  the  kidneys,  or 
reins:  cf.  F.  renal.  See  reins.]  Ana/.  Of  or  pertaining 
to  the  kidneys  ;  in  the  region  of  the  kidneys, 
renal  arteries.  Ana/.,  the  branches  of  the  abdominal  aorta 
which  supply  the  kidneys.  In  man  there  is  one  to  each 
kidney,  arising  immediately  below  the  origin  of  the  supe¬ 
rior  mesenteric  artery.  Each  divides  into  four  or  five 
branches  which  enter  the  hilum  of  the  kidney.  Smaller 
branches  are  sent  to  the  ureter,  suprarenal  body,  etc.  —  r. 
capsules  or  glands,  the  suprarenal  capsules.  —  r.  colic,  the 
severe  pain  produced  by  the  passage  of  a  calculus  from  the 
kidney  through  the  ureter.  —  r.  plexus.  Ana/., a  sympathetic 
plexus  derived  chiefly  from  the  solar  plexus  and  semilunar 
ganglia.—  r.  portal  system.  Zool.  See  portal,  a.,  b  r  por¬ 
tal  veins,  Zool.,  veins  carrying  blood  from  some  of  the  pos¬ 
terior  parts  of  the  body  to  the  kidneys  in  vertebrates  hav¬ 
ing  a  renal  portal  system.  In  typical  cases  there  are  two 
trunks,  one  to  each  kidney,  formed  by  the  bifurcation  of 
the  caudal  vein,  but  these  receive,  or  are  largely  replaced 
by,  branches  from  the  hind  limbs  in  many  of  the  higher 
forms.  Birds  possess  corresponding  veins,  called  also  re¬ 
nal  portal,  though  they  do  not  break  up  into  capillaries  in 
the  kidneys,  but  pass  through  them  to  join  tne  femoral 
veins.— r. veins, A n/r/.fthe  veins  which  return  the  blood  from 
the  kidneys  to  the  vena  cava.  In  man  there  is  one  from 
each  kidney,  and  they  lie  in  front  of  the  renal  arteries, 
re-name'  (re-nam'),  v.  /.  To  name  again  or  anew, 
ro-nas'cence  (re-nas'fns),  n.  [See  renascent  ;  cf.  renais¬ 
sance.]  1.  State  of  being  renascent,  or  born  anew. 

2.  [ cap.]  —  Renaissance,  1. 

ro  nas'cent  (-£nt),  a.  [L.  renascent,  p.  pr.  of  renasci  to  be 
born  again  ;  re-  re-  -f-  nasci  to  be  born.  See  nascent.] 
Springing  or  rising  again  into  being  or  vigor  ;  being  bom 
again,  or  reproduced. 

ren-COUn'ter  (rgn-koun'ter),  v.  t.  i.  ;  ren-coun'tered 
(-terd) ;  ren-coun'ter-ing.  [F.  rencontrer  ;  re -  -f-  OF. 
encontrer  to  encounter.  See  encounter.]  1.  To  meet  in 
hostility  ;  to  encounter  in  combat  or  fight.  Obs.  or  R. 

2.  To  meet,  esp.  casually,  as  a  friend.  Now  Rare. 

3.  To  meet  forcibly  ;  to  collide  with.  Obs. 
ren-coun'ter,  n.  [F.  rencon/re ,  fr.  rencontrer  to  meet.] 

1.  A  hostile  meeting,  esp.  one  more  or  less  casual,  between 
forces  or  individuals  ;  a  combat,  action,  or  duel. 

The  justling  chiefs  in  rude  rencounter  join.  Granville. 

2.  A  personal  contest  of  any  sort,  esp.  in  debate  or  repar¬ 
tee  ;  as,  a  lively  rencounter  of  two  famous  wits. 

3.  A  meeting  with  a  person,  thing,  or  experience,  esp.  a 
casual  meeting  ;  as,  a  lucky  rencounter  with  a  friend. 

4.  A  sudden  meeting  or  collision  of  two  bodies.  Obs.  or  R. 
Syn.  —  Combat,  fight,  conflict,  collision,  clash. 

rend  (rSnd),  v.  t. ;  rent  (rSnt) ;  rend'inq.  [AS.  renjan  ; 
cf.  OFries.  renda ,  randa ,  Fries,  mine  to  cut,  rend.]  1.  To 
part,  tear  off,  or  take  away,  by  force.  Also,  Now  Rare , 
to  drag  or  wrench  from  its  position  ;  to  tear  ;  —  with  up, 
down ,  off,  etc.  ;  as,  to  rend  up  a  tree  by  the  roots. 

I  will  surely  rend  the  kingdom  from  thee  1  Kings  xi.  11. 

2.  To  separate  into  parts  with  force  or  sudden  violence ; 
to  tear  asunder;  to  split;  burst;  tear;  to  affect  as  if  tearing 
asunder  ;  as,  powder  rends  a  rock  in  blasting ;  lightning 
rends  an  oak  ;  a  lion  rends  its  prey;  to  rend  one’s  garments  ; 
the  nation  was  rent  by  discord  ;  a  heart  rent  with  grief. 

3.  a  To  convert  straight-grained  wood  into  (laths)  by 
splitting,  b  To  bark  (trees). 

Syn.  —  Break,  rupture,  lacerate,  fracture,  split.  See  tear. 


rend  (r8nd),  v.  i.  To  be  rent  or  torn ;  to  become  parted  ;  to 
split ;  burst ;  tear.  Jer.  Taylor. 

ren'der  (rfin'der),  v.  t.;  ren'dered  (-derd)  ;  ren'der-ing. 
[F.  rendre  to  give  up,  give  back,  translate,  cause  to  be¬ 
come,  LL.  render e,  fr.  L.  reddere  ;  red-,  re-,  re-  -f-  dare  to 
give.  Peril,  really  fr.  the  noun  render ,  fr.  the  F.  inf.  See 
date  time  ;  cf.  render  a  surrender,  reddition,  rent.] 

1.  To  repeat;  recite.  Obs.  Oxf.  E.  D. 

2  To  give  or  inflict  in  return  or  requital ;  as,  to  render 
evil  for  evil ;  to  render  thanks  for  blessings. 

3  To  return  ;  to  pay  back  ;  to  restore  ;  as,  to  render  any¬ 
thing  loaned  ;  hence,  to  give  back  by  reflection,  or  the  like; 
as,  a  mirror  renders  one’s  face  ;  a  cliff  renders  back  a  shout. 
Archaic.  Specif.,  Law,  in  a  fine  of  lands,  to  return  (the 
lands  granted)  to  the  cognizor  ;  —  said  of  the  cognizee. 

4  To  give;  deliver;  transmit;  as,  to  render  a  message  ; 
to  render  the  price  of  a  purchase;  also,  Obs.,  to  emit;  as, 
to  render  an  odor.  Now  Rare. 

6.  To  give  up ;  to  yield  ;  surrender  ;  as,  to  render  a  city  ; 
to  render  one’s  life.  Shak. 

6.  To  furnish  for  consideration  or  as  the  result  of  consid¬ 
eration  ;  to  state;  deliver;  as,  to  render  an  account  of 
money  or  actions ;  to  render  judgment ;  to  render  a  bill. 

7.  To  furnish  ;  contribute  ;  as,  to  render  assistance  to  one. 

8.  To  pay  as  due,  esp.  as  rent,  tribute,  or  the  like  ;  as,  to 
render  homage  or  honor. 

Render  to  Ctesar  the  things  that  are  Cajsar’s.  Mark  xii.  17. 

9.  To  cause  to  be  or  to  become;  as,  to  renders,  person 
more  safe  or  more  unsafe ;  to  render  a  fortress  secure ; 
also,  Obs.  or  R.,  with  in  or  into,  to  cause  to  be  in  some  con¬ 
dition  or  state  ;  as,  to  render  one  in  fear  of  his  life. 

10.  To  represent  or  depict,  as  by  painting,  music,  or  the 
like  ;  as,  the  music  well  renders  the  sentiment;  a  painter 
renders  a  landscape  well ;  hence,  of  a  musician  or  actor, 
to  interpret  or  perform  ;  as,  to  render  the  r61e  of  Hamlet. 

11.  To  describe  or  represent  as  of  a  certain  character,  or 
the  like.  Obs. 

lie  did  render  him  the  most  unnatural 

That  lived  amongst  men  Shak. 

12.  To  translate  from  one  language  into  another ;  as,  to 
render  Latin  into  English. 

13.  To  present  (one’s  self)  at  a  certain  place  ;  as,  to  render 

one’s  self  at  court.  Obs.  or  Archaic.  Oxf.  E.  D. 

14.  To  melt  down  ;  to  extract  or  clarify  by  melting;  as, 
to  render  lard,  oil,  etc. 

15.  To  apply  a  first  coat  of  plaster  to  (a  wall,  etc.) 

16.  N  aut.  a  To  cause  (a  rope)  to  pass,  or  run,  through  a 
block,  loop,  or  the  like,  as  by  slackening  it  off.  b  To  coil 
(a  rope)  so  that  it  will  run  off  smoothly  when  wanted. 

17.  Arch.  Drafting.  To  complete  (a  perspective  drawing 
or  elevation)  by  filling  in  the  shadows,  sky,  trees,  etc. 

ren'der,  v.  i.  1.  a  To  give  an  account ;  to  explain  or  con¬ 
fess.  Obs.  b  To  surrender.  Obs. 

2.  Naut.  To  i>ass  or  run  smoothly,  as  a  rope  through  a 
block,  off  a  coil,  etc.  ;  as,  a  rope  renders  well. 

ren'der,  n.  [See  render,  v.]  i.  A  surrender.  Obs.  Shak. 

2.  a  A  return  or  conveyance  made  by  the  cognizee  to  the 
cognizor  in  a  fine,  b  A  return  in  kind,  services,  or  money, 
esp.  in  kind  or  service,  as  by  a  tenant  to  his  superior. 

3.  A  giving  account ;  an  account ;  a  statement.  Obs.  Shak. 

4.  A  coat  of  plaster,  etc.,  applied  directly  on  a  wall, 
ren'der-ing,  n.  Act  of  one  who  renders,  or  that  which  is 

rendered.  Specif.  :  a  A  version  ;  translation  ;  as,  the 
rendering  of  a  Hebrew  text,  b  In  art,  the  presentation, 
expression,  or  interpretation  of  an  idea,  theme,  or  part. 
C  Act  of  la}ring  the  first  coat  of  plaster  on  brickwork  or 
stonework  ;  also,  the  coat  of  plaster  laid  on.  d  The  process 
of  trying  out  or  extracting  lard,  tallow,  etc.  6  The  free 
running  of  a  rope  or  line^jas  through  a  pulley  or  from  a  reel. 
ren'teZ-VOUS  (riiN'dg-voo  ;  roq'-;_rgn'- ;  277),  n.  ;  pi.  -vous 
(-vooz),  formerly  also  -vouses  (-voo'zSz).  [F.  rendez-vons, 
prop.,  render  yourselves,  repair  to  a  place.  See  render.] 

1.  A  place  appointed  for  a  meeting,  or  at  which  persons 
customarily  meet;  specif.,  an  appointed  place  for  troops, 
or  for  ships  of  a  fleet,  to  assemble. 

An  inn,  the  free  rendezvous  of  all  travelers.  Scott. 

2.  A  retreat ;  refuge.  Obs.  Shak. 

3.  A  meeting  by  appointment ;  as,  to  arrange  a  rendezvous. 

4.  A  gathering  or  assemblage  of  persons  or  things.  Obs. 

5.  Na v.  A  recruiting  office  and  impressment  station.  Obs. 
ren'dez  vous,  v.  i.  tt- 1.  ;  -voused  (-vood) ;  -vous'ing  (-voo'- 

Tng).  To  assemble,  meet,  or  bring  together  at  a  place, 
esp.  by  appointment. 

ren-di'tlon  (rgn-dTsh'Sn),  n.  [OF.  See  render  ;  cf.  red¬ 
dition.]  1.  Act  of  rendering  ;  esp.,  act  of  surrender,  as 
of  a  place  or  troops  in  war,  or  of  fugitives  from  justice,  at 
the  claim  of  a  foreign  government.  Evelyn. 

2.  Translation;  rendering;  version. 

3  Act  of  representing,  setting  forth,  reproducing  artisti¬ 
cally,  interpreting,  or  performing;  as,  a  violinist's  rendi¬ 
tion  of  a  solo  ;  an  actor’s  rendition  of  a  pnrt.  U.  S. 
rend'roclr'  (rSnd'rBk'L  n.  A  kind  of  dynamite  used  in 
blasting,  consisting  of  nitroglycerin,  saltpeter,  wood  pulp, 
and  paraffin  or  pitch. 

Ren  e-al'mi-a  (rSn'e-Xl'mT-d),  n.  [NL.,  after  Paul  Re-  I 


neaulme,  French  botanist.]  Bot.  A  genus  of  tropical 
American  and  African  zinziberaceous  plants  having  leafy 
or  naked  stems  and  racemose,  often  showy  flowers.  R. 
exaltaia  is  well  known  in  cultivation, 
ren'e  gade  (rSn'e-gad),  n.  [Sp.  renegado,  LL.  renegatus t 
fr.  renegare  to  deny  ;  L.  re -  re-  -f ■  negare  to  deny.  See 
negation;  cf.  runagate.]  1.  An  apostate  from  Chris¬ 
tianity  or  from  any  form  of  religious  faith. 

2.  A  deserter  of  or  from  a  cause,  principle,  party,  or  alle¬ 
giance  to  another,  esp.  a  hostile  one  ;  a  turncoat ;  a  traitor. 
Syn.  —  See  pervert. 

ren'e-gade,  a.  Traitorous  ;  apostate ;  having  deserted 
a  cause,  or  the  like,  for  a  hostile  one. 
re  nege' (re-neg' ;  dial,  also  re-nag';  cf  renig),  v.  t.  ;  re¬ 
neged'  (-negd') ;  re-neg'ing  (-neg'Tng).  [LL.  renegare. 
See  renegade.]  To  deny  ;  disown  ;  abandon;  renounce; 
decline.  Archaic  or  Dial.  Eng.  Shak. 

re-nejge',  v.  i.  1.  To  deny.  Obs.  Shak. 

2.  Card  Playing.  To  fail  to  follow  suit  when  able  to  do  so, 
in  violation  of  the  rules  of  the  game  ;  to  revoke, 
re  nege',  n.  Act  or' fact  of  reneging, 
re-nerve'  (re-nflrv'),  v.  t.  To  nerve  again  ;  to  reinvigorate, 
re-new'  (re-nu'),  v.  t. ;  re-newed'  (-nud') ;  re-new'ing. 
O-  +  new.  Cf.  renovate.]  1.  To  make  new  again  ;  to 
restore  to  freshness,  perfection,  or  vigor ;  also,  to  gain 
again  as  new  ;  as,  to  renew  one’s  strength. 

The  enchanted  herbs 

That  did  renew  old  ^Eson.  Shak. 

2.  To  make  new  spiritually  ;  to  regenerate. 

Be  ye  transformed  by  the  renewing  of  your  mind.  Rom  xii  2. 

3.  To  begin  again  ;  to  recommence  ;  to  resume. 

The  last  great  age  .  renews  its  finished  course.  Dn/den. 

4.  To  repeat ;  to  go  over  again  ;  to  make  or  do  again. 

The  birds  their  notes  renew.  Milton. 

6.  To  restore  to  existence  ;  to  revive  ;  reestablish  ;  recre¬ 
ate  ;  rebuild  ;  as,  to  renew  the  old  splendor  of  a  palace  ;  to 
renew  the  sentiments  of  youth. 

6  To  replace  ;  also,  to  restore  to  fullness  or  sufficiency  ; 
as,  to  renew  water  in  a  tank  ,  to  renew  one’s  equipment. 

7 .  To  grant  or  obtain  an  extension  of ;  to  continue  in  force 
for  a  fresh  period  ;  as,  to  renew  a  note  or  a  lease. 

Syn.  —  Renew,  renovate.  To  renew  is  esp.  to  make  new, 
to  remake,  or  to  begin  (something)  afresh  ;  to  renovate 
(which  commonly  applies  to  material  things)  is  esp.  to  re¬ 
store  to  freshness  by  cleansing  or  repairing  ;  as,  “  They 
that  wait  upon  the  Lord  shall  renew  their  strength”  (Is. 
xl.  31) ;  to  renew  a  lease,  to  renew  an  acquaintance  ;  to  ren¬ 
ovate  a  house  or  the  blood.  See  mend,  new. 
re-new',  v.  i.  Now  Rare.  1.  To  become  new,  or  as  new. 
2.  To  begin  again  ;  to  resume, 
re-new'a-ble  ( re-nu'd-b’l),  a.  Capable  of  be¬ 
ing  renewed.  — re-new  a-bil'i-ty  (re-nu'- 
d-bil'T-tT),  n. 

re-new'al  (-ftl),  n.  A  renewing,  or  state  of 
being  renewed.  Cf.  forbearance,  2. 
ren'i-  (rSn'T- ;  re'nT-).  Combining  form 
from  Latin  ren,  renis,  meaning  kidney. 
ren'i-form  (-form ;  2 < 7),  a.  [rent- -j-  -form:  Rcniform  Leaf, 
cf.  F.  ren i forme.]  Kidney-shaped. 

Re-nil'la  (re-nTl'd),  ??.  [NL.,  dim.  fr.  L.  ren,  renis ,  kid¬ 
ney.]  Zool.  a  A  genu8of  Pen- 
natulacea  in  which  the  body 
has  the  form  of  a  reniform  leaf 
with  the  zooids  on  the  upper 
side,  supported  on  a  hollow 
stem  below.  It  constitutes  a 
family,  Re  nil'Ii-dae(-T-de).  b 
[/.  c.]  Any  species  of  this  genus, 
re  ni'ten-cy  (re-nl'ten-si  ;  rSn'- 
T-ten-6l),  n.  State  or  quality 
of  being  renitent ;  resistance ; 
opposition;  reluctance.  Sterne. 

We  find  a  renitenc//  in  ourselves 
to  ascribe  life  and  irritubility  to 
the  cold  and  motionless  fiber's  of 
plants.  K.  Darwin. 

re-ni'tent  (re-ni'Unt ;  rSn'T- 
tifnti  277),  a.  [L.  ren i tens, 

- eiitis ,  p.  pr.  of  reniti  to  strive 
or  struggle  against,  resist ;  re- 
re- nit  i  to  struggle  or  strive  :  Renilla(7?  aniethystma)from 
cf.  F.  renitent.']  1.  Resisting  California,  p  Stem, 
pressure  or  the  effect  of  it ;  acting  against  impulse  by  elas¬ 
tic  force.  4i  [Muscles]  soft,  and  yet  renitent."  Ray. 

2.  Persistently  opposed  ;  recalcitrant, 
ren'net  (rSn'St ,  -Tt ;  151),  n.  [ME.,  fr.  rennen  to  run; 
cf.  AS.  gerinnan  to  curdle,  coagulate,  E.  dial,  run  to  curdle. 
See  run,  ?-.]  1.  The  contents  of  the  stomach  of  an  un¬ 

weaned  calf  or  other  animal,  or  the  lining  membrane  of  the 
stomach  (esp.  of  the  fourth  stomach  of  ruminants),  used  for 
curdling  milk  ;  hence,  also,  any  preparation  of  the  stomach 
of  animals  which  is  used  for  that  purpose.  Rennet  rapidly 
loses  its  properties  when  heated  above  60°  C.  Rennet  ex¬ 
tract  is  usually  prepared  from  the  fourth  stomach  of  calves. 

2.  Anything  used  to  curdle  milk,  esp.  the  plant  lady  ’s-bed- 
straw  ( Galium  verum). 

3.  Physiol.  Chem.  Rennin. 


Ren'ard  (rEn'ard).  Var.  of 

Reynard. 

Ren'ard  ine  (rgn'ar-dTnj,  a.  Of 
or  pertaining  to  Reynard,  the 
fox,  or  tales  concerning  him. 
re  naa'cen-cy  ( rf-nfts'Yn-s'O,  n. 
Renascence.  Rare. 
re  nas'ci-ble  (-T-b’l),  a.  (L.  re¬ 
nasci  to  be  born  again. |  Capable 
of  being  reproduced  :  able  to 
spring  again  into  being.  —  re- 
nas'ci-ble-neaa.  n.  Roth  Rare. 
ren'ate  •[•  ken  net,  an  apple, 
re-nate',  ?>.  <.  if  «.  [L.  renatvs , 
p.  p.  of  renasci  to  tie  born  again.] 
To  reincarnate  ;  to  form  again. 
Obs —a.  Bom  again.  Obs. 
re-nav'i-gate  (re-nav'T-gat),*'  t. 
See  re-,  2.—  re-nav  i-ga'tion 
(-ga'shan),  n. 

re  nay',  v.  t.  [OF.  rcneier,  F. 
renter,  LL.  renegare ;  L.  re-  re- 
+  negare  to  deny.  See  rene¬ 
gade.]  To  renounce;  deny; 
disown  ;  recant :  refuse.  Ob's. 
re-nay',  n.  [OF.  revei^,  p.  p. 
See  ice  nay,  r.l  A  renegade.  Obs. 
re-nay'rie.  a.  [AF  reneerie,  OF. 
rrnnierie  (for  earlier  reneierie ).] 
Diaownment  ;  apostasy.  Obs. 


rence.  -fr  Raines,  rinse. 
rench  (rtfnsh).  Obs.  or  Scot.  & 
dial.  var.  of  rinse. 
ren-con'tre  (r£n-krtn'tSr;  F. 
raN'kfiN'tr’),  n.  [F.]  =  ren¬ 
counter.  n. 

ren-con'tre,  r.  t.  [F.  rencontrer .] 
To  encounter;  go  against.  Ohs. 
rend,  v.  t.  [F.  rendre  to  render.] 
To  melt.  Cf.  render,  r.  t.,  14. 
Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 
rend,  n.  A  rent,  or  split  ;  spe¬ 
cif.,  Naut.,  a  seam  opened  in  or 
between  plunks  by  exposure 
Obs.  or  R.  • 

ren'dal(r?n'’1),  n.  A  term  used 
in  the  phrase  rig  and  rendal.  See 
run  dale.  Scot. 

||  rende  ment'  ( F .  riiNd'mnN'). 
«.  |  F.l  Chem.  The  yield  of  crys- 
taliizable  sugar  obtainable  from 
a  raw  sugar. 

rend'er.  «.  [From  rend.]  One 

who  rends. 

ren'der-a-ble,  a  Capnbleof  be¬ 
ing  rendered.  [der-skt.I 

ren'der-and-set',  n.  =  rkn-| 

!  ren'derd.  Rendered.  Ref.  Sj>. 
j  ren'der  er,  n.  One  that  renders; 
I  a  vessel  for  rendering  lard,  etc. 


ren'der-set',  a.  Plastering 

Designating  work  in  which 
there  are  only  two  coats, 
ren'di-ble  (n’n'dT  h’l),  a.  [See 
render.]  That  may  be  ren¬ 
dered.  Obs. 

ren'dles  (-d’lz;  -Mz),  n  [From 
source  of  run  ;  cf  MUG.  rinse/. 
Cf.  RKNNKT.l  Rennet  Obs. 
ren'dle-wooa/(r6n'(d)’l-w(5f)d/), 
n.  Wood,  esp  oak,  with  the  bark 
off.  Dial.  Eng. 
rendoun.  *1*  random. 
ren'dry,  w.  [render  A- -ry.\  Sur¬ 
render.  Obs.  [Rendezvous  Ohs. I 
ren'dy.  n.  [See  rendezvous. ]| 
rene  +  rain,  rein. 
re-neague'  (rf-neg'  ;  -nag'),  re- 
neg'  (rP-n?g').  Vars.  of  renege. 
ren'e-gade,  v.  i.  To  become  a 
renegade  Rare.  [n.  See -ism. I 
ren'e-gad-i£m(  rPn'f-gad-Tz’m ),  | 
ren  e-ga'do  < rCn 'C-ga'dO),  n., a., 
tV  r  [Sp.]  =  RENEGADE, 
ren'e-gant.  a.  [LL.  renegans , 
■ antis .  p.  pr«I  Renegade.  Obs 
renegat.  +  runagate. 
ren'e-gate  (rSn'f-gat),  n.  Sr  a 
[LL. renegatus.  See  renegade.] 
=  renegade.  Ohs. or  Dial.  Eng. 


ren  e-ga'tion  (-ga'sh»n ',  n.  Act 

of  renouncing  or  deserting 
Rare.  _  [  who  reneges.  I 

re-neg'er  (ro-neg'Pr),  n.  One| 
re-  ne  gue  ' .  Var .  o  f  i <  k  n  k  g  e. 
re'nea  (rP'nez ).  n.  I L.,  pi.,  kid¬ 
neys.]  Med.  An  extract  of  pig 
!  or  sheep  kidneys,  used  in  ne- 
I  phritis. 

renet.  j*  rennet.  [Ohs.  I 

(  re  new',  n.  Renewal;  novelty  | 
re  new',  r.  t.  [F.  renouer  to  tie 
again.]  To  tie.  Ohs.  [p.  p  I 
re-new'ed-ly.  adv.  of  rear  iced,  \ 
re-new'ed-ne3B.  n.  See -ness 
re-new'er,  n.  One  that  renews, 
renewle.  +  reni’LK. 
re  new'ment.  n.  Renewal.  Rare. 
reneye  +  ren  ay. 
ren-fierce',  v.  t.  [8ee  fierce  : 

I  cf.  ren  force.  J  To  make  fierce 
in  turn.  Ohs. 

ren-force',  r.  t.  [F.  r enforcer.] 
To  reenforce  ;  enforce.  Obs.  — 
ren-forc'er,  n.  Ohs. 
reng.  +  rf.ion  ;  rink,  a  man. 
R.  Eng.  Ahhr.  Royal  Engineers, 
rengalle.  +  rang  ale 
renge.  +  reion.  [a  row.  05.«.| 
renge, n.  [See  range.]  A  rank;| 


renge.  >l  A  sieve  ;  strainer.  Ohs 

renge,  r.  t  \  i.  [OF.  lengier  to 
put  in  ranks.  Cf.  range,  t\]  To 
range  ;  to  arrange.  Obs. 
rengne.  +  reign,  renge. 
ren-grade  ,  v.  t.  [ren-  (F.  ren-, 
fr.  re-  +  en-)  +  grade.]  To  rein¬ 
state  after  degradation.  Obs. 

||  ren'gue  (rCij'ga),  n.  [So.]  A 
coarse  kindof  pinacloth.  Phil. I. 
re-ni'ant.  ».  |r\,  p.  pr.  of  renter 
to  deny.]  A  renegade.  Obs. 
ren  i-car'di-ac,  a.  [ rent- car¬ 
diac.]  Zonl.  Pert,  to  the  heart 
and  nephridium. 
re-nid'i-fy  (re-nTd'T-fT),  v.  i.  To 
build  its  nest  again.  —  re-nid  i-fi 
ca'tion  (-nTd'I-fT-ka'shdn),  v.  i 
renie.  RENAY. 
reniew. r k n  ew.  [of  r f.np.o e.  | 
re-nig'  (rf-nTg').  Colloq.  var.  | 
renigat.  +  renegate,  rene¬ 
gade. 

ren  i-per'i-car'dl-al,  a.  Zonl. 
Pertaining  to  the  pericardium 
and  nephridium  of  a  mollusk. 
ren  i-por'tal(  rCn'T-pdr'tdl;  re'¬ 
nT-),  a.  Renal  portal.  See  por¬ 
tal,  a. 

ren'iah  (rCn'Ysh),  a.  Uncouth; 


furious;  wild.  —  ren'lsh-ly.ut/p. 

Roth  Ohs.  or  Dial  Eng. 

Renlahe-  ^  Rhenish. 
re  nite',  v.  i.  [L.  reniti.]  To 
st  ru ggl  e  i  n  resisnn  g.  Ohs . 
re-ni'tence  (rS-nl'tfns  ;  ren'T- 
tens),  n.  [Cf.  F.  renitenceA 
Renitency. 
renk.  +  rink 

renk(rgpk),R.  [OF. renc.]  Rank. 
Ohs  or  Dial.  Eng. 
renk,  n.  Coat  Mining.  An  aver¬ 
age  or  standard  distance  for  put¬ 
ting  coal  at  a  stated  price.  Eng 
renk'y  (rSijk'Y),  a.  Large  ;  ro¬ 
bust  ;  also,  lanky.  Dial.  Eng. 
rennagate.  +  ren koate,  r k n  k- 
gade.  Jdal.  Scot. | 

ren'nal  (rtm'ff;.  Var  of  ren-| 
renne.  v.  t.  In  phr.  rape  and 
ren  nr.  See  Rape,  r.  t..  to  handle, 
ren'ne.  ^  run. 
ren 'net,  v.  t.  To  treat,  or  supply, 
with  rennet.  Ohs. 
ren 'net  (rfn'r-t;  -Tt),  n.  (F. 
rainette ,  remette,  perh  fr.rame 
a  tree  frog,  L  ran  a.  because  it  is 
spotted  like  this  kind  of  frog. 
Cf.  Ranunculus. J  An  old  vari¬ 
ety  of  apple.  Eng. 


(<Tod,  (obt ;  out,  oil ;  chair  ;  go  ;  sing,  ii)k  ;  then,  thin ;  nature,  verdure  (250) ;  K  =  ch  in  G.  icli,  acli  (144) ;  boN  ;  yet;  zh_z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Goide. 

Full  explanations  of  Abbrc,  lotions,  S1»iib,  etc.,  Iinmcdlutely  precede  the  Vocabulary. 
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REPANDODENTATE 


ren'nln  (rSn'Yn),  n.  [From  rennet.]  Physiol.  Chem.  A 
coagulating  enzyme  occurring  in  the  gastric  juice  of  man 
and  the  higher  animals,  the  active  constituent  of  rennet ; 
chyinosin.  There  are  also  various  lower  auimals  and 
plants  which  produce  it  or  some  other  enzyme  having  the 
same  property  of  coagulating  milk.  See  casein. 
ren  nin'o-gcn  (r8-nTn'o-j8u),  n.  [rennin  -f  -gen.']  Phys¬ 
iol.  Chem.  The  antecedent  or  zymogen  of  the  enzyme  ren¬ 
nin  ;  chymosinogen. 

re-nom'i  nate  (re-n5in'T-nat),  v.  t.  To  nominate  again  or 
anew,  esp.  for  a  term  of  office  in  immediate  succession.  — 
renom  1  na'tion  (-na'shun),  n. 
re  nounce'  (re-nouns'),  v.  t. ;  re-nounced'  (-nounst') ;  re¬ 
nouncing  (-noun'sTng).  [ME.  renouncen ,  OF.  renoncier , 
F.  renoncer ,  L.  renuntiare  to  bring  back  word,  announce, 
revoke,  retract,  renounce  ;  re-  re-  +  nuntiarc  to  announce, 
fr.  nunc ius ,  nuntius ,  a  messenger.  See  nuncio  ;  cf.  renun¬ 
ciation.]  1.  To  announce  one’s  abandonment  of  the  own¬ 
ership  of ;  to  give  up,  abandon,  or  resign,  usually  formally, 
(something  possessed) ;  as,  to  renounce  a  title,  a  claim. 

2.  To  give  up  or  abandon  (something  held,  practiced,  pro¬ 
fessed,  or  the  like)  ;  as,  to  renounce  a  belief  or  faith. 

3.  To  disclaim  the  authority,  obligation,  claim,  or  the 
like,  of ;  to  repudiate  ;  cast  off;  to  refuse  further  to  fol¬ 
low,  obey,  recognize,  etc. ;  as,  to  renounce  one’s  son. 

4.  To  announce  ;  declare;  proclaim.  Obs. 

5.  Card  Playing.  To  disclaim  having  a  card  of  (the  suit 
led)  by  playing  a  card  of  another  suit. 

Syn.  —  Disavow,  disown,  disclaim,  deny ;  cast  off,  discard, 
reject ;  revoke,  recall,  withdraw.—  Renounce,  abjure,  for¬ 
swear,  recant,  retract,  repudiate  agree  in  the  idea  of 
abandoning  a  former  state,  opinion,  or  assertion  (see  re¬ 
linquish).  To  renounce  is  to  make  an  affirmative  declara¬ 
tion  of  abandonment ;  as,  to  renounce  a  claim.  To  abjure 
(less  commonly  forswear)  is  to  renounce  with,  or  as  with, 
the  solemnity  of  an  oath  ;  as,  to  abjure  allegiance.  To  re¬ 
cant  is  to  renounce  or  abjure,  often  formally  or  publicly,  a 
proposition  previously  affirmed  or  maintained;  as,  to  recant 
one’s  heresies.  To  retract  is  to  take  back  or  withdraw  an 
assertion  or  opinion  ;  as,  to  retract  a  charge.  To  repudiate 
is  to  disavow  or  disclaim  responsibility  for,  or  to  reject  as 
not  authoritative  or  not  binding  ;  as,  to  repudiate  a  doc¬ 
trine,  one’s  debts.  See  abandon,  discard. 

I  did  renounce  the*  world,  its  pride  and  greed, 

Palace,  farm,  villa,  shop,  and  banking  house.  R.  Browning. 
Either  to  die  the  death,  or  to  abjure 
Forever  the  society  of  man.  Shak. 

For  know  that  you  recanted  all  you  said.  Tennyson. 
I  can  neither  retract  nor  apologize  for  a  churge  of  falsehood 
which  I  never  advanced.  Byron. 

Dr.  Savage  repudiates  the  stories  about  the  gorillas.  Huxley. 
re  nounce',  v.  i.  1.  To  make  renunciation.  Obs.  or  R. 

2.  Law.  To  decline  or  resign  formally  some  right  or  trust, 
esp.  the  right  to  act  as  executor  or  heir. 

3.  Card  Playing,  a  Not  to  follow  suit,  because  holding 
no  cards  of  tiie  suit  led.  b  =  renege,  v.  i.,  2.  Obs. 

re-nounco',  n.  [Cf.  F.  renonce.]  Cards.  Act  of  renounc¬ 
ing  ;  also,  ability  to  renounce  through  void  ness  in  a  suit, 
re  nounce'ment  (-m2nt),  n.  [Cf.  F.  renoncement.]  Act 
of  renouncing ;  renunciation. 

ren'o-vate  (rSn'6-vat),  v.  t. ;  ren'o-vat'ed  (-vat'Sd) ;  ren'- 
o-vat'ino  (-vat'tng).  [L.  renovaius,  p.  p.  of  renovare;  re- 
re-  -j-  novare  to  make  new,  fr.  novus  new.  See  new  ;  cf. 
renew.]  1.  To  begin  again  ;  to  resume.  Obs. 

2.  To  renew,  make  over,  or  repair  ;  to  restore  to  the  for¬ 
mer  or  a  superior  condition  of  freshness,  completeness, 
vigor,  or  the  like  ;  as,  to  renovate  draperies. 

Syn.  —  See  renew. 
renovated  butter,  process  butter, 
ren  0  va'tion  (-va'slmn),  n.  [L.  renoratio:  cf.  F.  renova¬ 
tion.]  1.  Actor  process  of  renovating,  or  state  of  being 
renovated  ;  specif.,  Theol. ,  continued  spiritual  renewal. 

There  is  something  inexpressibly  pleasing  in  the  annual  reno¬ 
vation  of  the  world.  Rambler. 

2.  Renewal ;  resumption  ;  revival,  as  of  a  quarrel.  Obs. 
ren'o-va  tor  (rSn'6-va'tSr),  n.  [L.  :  cf.  F.  rSnovateur.] 
One  that  renovates ;  specif.,  a  nozzle  attachment  for  the 
suction  pipe  of  a  vacuum  cleaner, 
re  nown'  (re-noun'),  n.  [ME.  renoun,  OF.  renon ,  F.  renom , 
fr.  OF.  renomer,  F.  renommer ,  to  make  famous,  to  cel¬ 
ebrate.  Cf.  renown,  v.,  noun.]  1.  Condition  of  being 
widely  and  honorably  or  favorably  known  and  spoken  of  ; 
fame  ;  celebrity  ;  as,  the  renown  of  Venice  for  its  beauty  ; 
the  renown  of  Washington  and  his  virtues. 

2.  General  report;  rumor;  news;  esp.,  honorable  re¬ 
port.  Obs.  Shak. 

3.  General  repute ;  reputation ;  name.  Obs.  “The  renown 

of  a  bawd.”  Shak. 

Syn.  —  See  reputation. 

re-nown',  V.  t.  [F.  renommer  to  name  again,  celebrate, 
OF.  renomer  ;  re -  re-  -f-  nommer  to  name,  L.  nominare ,  fr. 
nomen  a  name.  The  final  n  is  due  to  the  influence  of  the 
noun.  See  noun.]  To  give  renown  to.  Now  Rare. 


re  nowned'  (r$-nound'),  a.  [Prop.  p.  p.]  Famous  ;  cele¬ 
brated  ;  having  renown  ;  as,  a  renowned  king. 

These  were  the  renowned  of  the  congregation.  Num  i.  61. 
Syn.  — Famed,  distinguished,  noted,  eminent,  celebrated. 
— re-nown'ed-ly(-noun'fid-lT),  adv.  re-nown'ed-noss,  n. 
rens'so  laer  It©  (rSu's2-ler-ifc ;  rgn'sS-la'rlt ;  115),  7*.  [Aft¬ 
er  Hon.  Stephen  Van  Rensselaer .]  Min.  A  soft,  compact 
variety  of  talc,  being  an  altered  pyroxene.  It  is  often 
worked  in  a  lathe  into  inkstands  and  other  articles, 
rent  (rSnt),  n.  [From  rend.]  1.  An  opening  made  by 
rending  or  tearing,  esp.  in  cloth  ;  also,  by  extension,  a 
similar  opening  made  by  or  as  if  by  force,  as  a  cut,  a  cleft 
in  the  earth,  a  crack  in  wood,  or  the  like. 

See  what  a  rent  the  envious  Cusca  made.  Shak. 

2.  Fig.  :  A  schism  ;  a  rupture  of  harmony  ;  a  separation. 

3.  Act  of  rending.  Rare. 

Syn.  —  Fissure,  breach,  disrupture,  rupture,  tear,  dilac- 
eratiou,  break,  fracture. 

rent,  n.  [F.  rente ,  LL.  (assumed)  rendita,  fr.  render/ ,  for 
L.  reddere ,  redditum,  to  give  back,  pay.  See  render.] 

1.  A  render ;  a  return  or  payment  receivable  from  another 
or  chargeable  on  land,  as  an  annuity  or  corody  ;  also,  the 
property  charged  with  such  a  payment;  hence,  revenue;  in¬ 
come.  Obs.  “  Catel  had  they  enough  and  rent .”  Chaucer. 
2  Pay;  reward;  share;  tribute;  toll.  Obs. 

Death,  that  taketh  of  high  and  low  his  rent.  Chaucer . 

3.  Com.  ct*  Law.  a  The  return  made  by  the  tenant  or  oc¬ 
cupant  of  land  or  corporal  hereditaments  to  the  owner  for 
the  use  thereof;  a  certain  periodical  profit,  whether  in 
money,  provisions,  chattels,  or  services,  issuing  out  of  lands 
and  tenements  in  payment  for  the  use  ;  commonly,  a  cer¬ 
tain  pecuniary  sum  agreed  upon  between  a  tenant  and  his 
landlord,  and  paid  at  fixed  intervals  by  the  tenant  to  the 
landlord,  for  the  use  of  land  or  its  appendages ;  as,  rent 
for  a  farm,  a  house,  a  park,  etc.  b  The  return  made  by 
a  hirer  or  user  of  personal  property,  as  farming  stock, 
machinery,  etc.,  to  the  owner  for  the  use  thereof,  whether 
combined  with  rent  for  land  (sense  a)  or  not. 

4.  A  piece  of  real  property  that  is  rented,  or  let  out  by 
the  owner  ;  a  tenement.  Obs.,  fixe.  Colloq.  or  Cant,  U.  S. 

5.  Econ.  a  That  portion  of  the  produce  of  the  earth  paid 
to  the  landlord  for  the  use  of  the  “  original  and  indo- 
structible  powers  of  the  soil;”  the  excess  of  the  return 
from  a  given  piece  of  cultivated  land  over  that  from  land 
of  equal  area  at  the  “  margin  of  cultivation  ”  (which  see). 
Called  also  economic,  or  Ricardian,  rent.  Economic  rent 
is  due  partly  to  differences  of  productivity,  but  chiefly  to 
advantages  of  location  ;  it  is  equivalent  to  ordinary  or  com¬ 
mercial  rent  less  interest  on  improvements,  and  nearly 
equivalent  to  ground  rent  (in  sense  1).  b  Loosely,  a  re¬ 
turn  or  profit  from  a  differential  advantage  for  production, 
as  in  case  of  income  or  earnings  due  to  rare  natural  gifts 
creating  a  natural  monopoly.  Cf.  producer’s  surplus. 
rent  charge.  See  in  Vocab.  —  r.  of  assize,  Early  Eng.  Law*  a 
fixed  rent,  as  that  paid  by  freeholders  or  ancient  copy- 
holders  of  a  manor.  —  r.  resolute,  0.  Eng.  Law*  crown  rents 
from  lands  formerly  in  possession  of  (now  dissolved)  re¬ 
ligious  bodies.  —  rents  and  profits  of  land.  Laic *  the  total  re¬ 
ceived  by  way  of  rent  or  otherwise  from  a  tract  of  land. 
See  profit,  ;i.,  4  b.  —  r.  seek.  See  in  Vocab. 

rent,  v.  t.;  rent'ed;  rent'ing.  [Cf.  F.  renter.  See  2d  rent.] 

1.  To  give  revenues  or  an  endowment  to  ;  to  endow.  Obs. 

2.  To  take  and  hold  under  an  agreement  to  pay  rent ;  to 
pay  rent  for ;  as,  the  tenant  rents  an  estate  of  the  owner. 

3.  To  grant  the  possession  and  enjoyment  of,  or  let,  for 
rent ;  to  lease  ;  as,  the  owner  of  an  estate  or  house  rents  it. 

4.  To  charge  rent  to  ;  to  charge  (a  person)  for  rent, 
rent,  v.  i.  To  be  leased,  or  let  for  rent ;  as,  the  estate  rents 

for  five  hundred  dollars  a  year, 
rent'al  (rSn't&l),  n.  [LL.  rentale.  See  rent  income.] 

1.  A  schedule,  account,  or  list  of  rents,  with  the  names  of 
the  tenants,  etc.  ;  a  rent  roll. 

2.  A  sum  total  of  rents  ;  the  amount  of  a  rent  or  rents. 

3.  A  lease  or  leasehold  right  or  estate  ;  specif.  :  A  form  of 
lease  or  tack,  usually  for  life,  for  a  low  customary  rent, 
formerly  granted  to  tenants  called,  in  Scots  law,  rentalers 
or  kindly  tenants ,  being  lineal  descendants  of  holders  of 
ancient  heritable  rights  or  persons  favored  as  such.  They 
are  now  obsolete  in  England  and  mostly  so  in  Scotland. 

rent  charge ;  pi.  RENTS  charge.  Often  printed  as  one 
word,  rent'charge'.  A  rent  or  periodical  payment  made  a 
charge  upon  land  by  reservation  in  a  conveyance  of  land 
for  life  or  in  fee  simple  or  granted  by  deed,  and  expressly 
giving  to  the  holder  the  right  of  distress  for  arrears.  Cf. 
rent  seck.  Now,  sometimes  in  England,  loosely,  an  an¬ 
nual  sum  charged  on  land,  or  payable  out  of  the  income  of 
land,  to  which  the  Conveyancing  Act  of  1881  (sec.  44)  at¬ 
taches  r  power  of  distress  for  arrears. 

II  rente  (raNt),  n.  [F.  See  rent  income.]  In  France,  in 
general,  annual  income,  such  as  those  forms  of  income 
called,  in  English,  rents  charge,  rents  seck,  and  annuities; 
specif.,  />/. (rentes  surlVt&t  [raNt'  siir  la'ti']),  interests  pay¬ 


able  by  the  government  on  the  consolidated  debt ;  also,  the 
bonds,  sliare8,  stocks,  etc.,  which  represent  this  indebted¬ 
ness.  Similar  government  securities  of  other  European 
countries  are  also  sometimes  called  rentes. 
rent'er  (rSu'ter),  7i.  1.  One  who  rents  lands,  tenements,  or 
other  property  ;  —  usually  said  of  a  lessee  or  tenant. 

2.  A  collector  or  farmer  of  rents  or  taxes.  Obs.  or  R. 
il  rentier' (raN'tya'),  71.  [F.  See  2d  RENT.]  Onewliohae 

a  fixed  income,  as  from  lands,  stocks,  or  the  like, 
rent'less  (rgnt'ISs),  a.  Rent-free  ;  also,  not  yielding  rent 
—  rentlesa  land,  Economics *  land  yielding  no  economic  rent 
because  at  or  below  the  inargiu  of  cultivation.  See  rent,.')  a. 
rent  seck;  pi.  RENTS  seck.  Often  as  one  word,  rent»ock. 
[AF.  rente  seque *  lit.,  dry  rent.  Oxf.  E.  D.)  A  form  ol  rent 
reserved  or  granted  line  a  rent  charge,  but  without  the 
right  of  distress.  See  rent  charge.  A  power  of  distress 
was  annexed  to  rent  seek  by  George  II.  c.  28  (1730). 
rent  service  Eng.  Law.  Rent  reserved  out  of  land  held 
by  fealty  or  other  corporeal  service ;  —  so  called  from  such 
service  oeing  iucident  to  it.  The  common  law  attaches  the 
right  of  distress  to  such  rent, 
re-nun'cl-a'tion  (re-nfin'sT-S'shun  ;  -shT-a'slmn  ;  277),  n. 
[Cf.  F.  renonciation,  L.  renuntiatio  an  announcement.  See 
renounce.]  1.  Act  of  renouncing  or  giving  up  something 
possessed  ;  renouncement  ;  as,  the  renunciation  of  a  title. 

2.  Act  of  abandoning  or  giving  up  something  practiced, 
cherished,  or  the  like  ;  as,  a  renunciation  of  ambition. 

3.  Act  of  repudiating,  rejecting,  disowning,  or  the  like  ; 
as,  renunciation  of  an  administratorship,  of  allegiance. 
Syn.  —  Disavowal,  disclaimer,  rejection,  abjuration,  re¬ 
cantation,  denial,  abandonment,  relinquishment. 

re  llim'ol  a-fcO  ry  (re-nun'shT-a-td-rT),  a.  Of  or  pert,  to  re¬ 
nunciation  ;  containing  or  declaring  a  renunciation. 
ren'ver'S^  (raN'vgr'sa'),  a.  [F.]  Her.  Upside  down,  as 
a  chevron  with  the  point  downward  or  a  beast  on  its  back. 
re-O'pon  (re-o'p’n),  v.  t.  1.  To  open  again. 

2  To  resume  ;  recommence;  as,  to  reopen  a  discussion  ; 
to  reopen  an  artillery  assault ;  also,  to  resume  the  discus¬ 
sion  or  consideration  of ;  as,  to  reopen  a  subject, 
re-or'der  (re-6r'der),  r.  t.  To  order  again;  specif.,  Com., 
to  give  a  reorder  for  (goods  or  merchandise), 
re-or'der,  n.  Com.  A  subsequent  order  for  goods  given  to 
the  same  person  or  dealer,  esp.  within  a  short  time, 
re  or  gan  i  za'tion  (re-6r'gau-T-za'shwn  ;  -i-za'shfin),  ti. 

1.  Act  of  reorganizing,  or  state  of  being  reorganized. 

2.  Finance.  The  reconstruction  or  rehabilitation  of  a  cor¬ 
poration,  esp.  a  railroad,  usually  effected  compulsorily  by 
a  receivership  and  foreclosure.  Cf.  readjustment. 

re  or'gan  lze  (re-3r'g#n-Iz),  v.  t.  ct*  i.  To  organize  again 
or  anew;  to  effect  a  reorganization  of;  as,  to  reorganize 
a  society  or  an  army.  —  r^-or'gan  lz'er  (-Iz'er),  n. 
rep  (r8p),  7i.  [Orig  uncert.  ;  cf.  rip,  in  this  sense.]  An  im¬ 
moral  man  ;  also  formerly,  a  lewd  woman.  Cf.  demirep. 
rep,  ti.  [Cf.  F.  reps.]  A  fabric  of  silk  or  wool,  or  both, 
having  a  transversely  corded  or  ribbed  surface;  also,  any 
of  various  fabrics  having  transverse  line  markings  on  the 
face  and  having  only  the  warp  showing  on  this  side, 
re  pair'  (re-pSi'),  V.  i.  ;  re-paired'  (-p£rd')  ;  re-pair'ing. 
[ME.  repairen,  OF.  repairier  to  return,  perh.  fr.  L.  repa¬ 
triate  to  return  to  one’s  country,  to  go  home  again  ;  re-  re- 
-f-  patria  native  country,  fr.  pater  father  Cf.  repatri¬ 
ate.]  1.  To  go;  to  betake  one’s  self;  to  resort;  as,  to 
repair  to  a  sanctuary  for  safety.  Chaucer. 

2 .  To  return  ;  also,  to  bring  or  draw  back.  Obs.  Chaucer . 

3.  To  be  present,  or  to  stay  ;  to  dwell.  Obs. 

re  pair',  n.  [OF.  repaire,  F.  repaire,  repere.  See  repair 
to  go  J  1.  A  repairing  to  a  place  ;  resort.  Obs.  or  A  rchaic. 
Proclamation  for  tlieir  repair  to  their  houses.  Clarendon. 

2.  A  place  to  which  one  repairs;  a  haunt  ;  resort.  Now  R. 

3.  A  gathering  of  persons  at  a  place;  a  concourse.  Obs. 

4.  A  retinue  ;  train.  Obs.  Hall. 

repair',  V.  t.  [F.  r  sparer,  L.  reparare  ;  re-  re-  -f-  par  are  to 

prepare.  See  pare  ;  cf.  reparation.]  1.  To  restore  to  a 
sound  or  good  state  after  decay,  injury,  dilapidation, or  par¬ 
tial  destruction  ;  as,  to  repair  a  house,  a  road,  a  shoe. 

Secret  refreshings  that  repair  his  strength.  Hilton. 

2.  To  restore  or  reinstate,  as  in  former  standing.  Obs. 

3.  To  remedy,  heal,  make  right,  or  mend  ;  as,  to  repair  a 
break,  a  wound,  a  defeat,  a  loss,  a  damage. 

4.  To  make  amends  for,  as  for  an  injury,  by  an  equivalent ; 
to  indemnify  for  ;  as,  to  repair  an  injustice. 

Syn.  —  Restore,  renew,  amend,  mend,  retrieve,  recruit, 
re  pair',  n.  1.  Act  of  repairing;  restoration,  or  state  of 
being  restored,  to  a  sound  or  good  state  after  decay, 
waste,  injury,  etc.  ;  supply  of  loss  ;  reparation  ;  mending. 
Also,  an  instance  or  result  of  such  restoration  ;  —  often  in 
pi.  ;  as,  the  repairs  to  the  house  are  extensive. 

Sunk  down  and  sought  repair 
Of  sleep,  which  instantly  fell  on  me.  Milton. 

2.  Condition  with  respect  to  soundness,  need  of  repairing, 
etc.;  as,  a  house  in  good,  or  bad,  repair ,  or  out  of  repair. 
re  pand'  (re-pSnd'),  a.  [L.  repandus  bent  backward,  tunied 


rennet  bag,  rennet  stomach.  The 

abomasum  of  ruminants, 
rennet  ferment.  Chem.  Rennin 
ren'net-lng,  n.  =  1st  KEN  NET. 
ren'ni-ble.  +  ken  able. 
ren'ning.  n.  [ME.  rennrn  to  run 
Cf.  rennet]  Rennet.  Oh*. 
re-no 'ble.u.f.  Fo  reifnnoble.  Obs . 
renogat.  +  ren  eg  ate. 
re-nome'.n.  [See  renown. 1  = 

RENOM  KK.  Obs. 

renomed.  ;>.  a.  [OF.  renom/,  F- 
Renowned.  Obs. 
re  no  mee  ,  n.  [OF.  renom/e,  F. 
renomm/e,  fr. renommer.  Cf.  re¬ 
nown,  w.]  Renown.  Obs. 

H  re-no  mm  6'  (rP-nJVma'),  a. 
masc.,  i|  re  nom'mde'  (-mi'),  a. 
fern.  (F.]  Renowned; celebrated 
renone.  renown. 
renonse.  d*  renounce. 
ren  o-Der  i-car'dl  al  <  rgn'o-n? r'- 
1-kar'dY-dl  ;  re'nO-),  a.  Reni- 
pericnrdial. 

renoame.  re-noun'.  +  renown. 
re-nounce'a  ble,  a.  So  -able. 
re-noune'er  trP-noun'tfr),  n 
One  who  renounces, 
ren'o-vant,  a.  [L.  renowns* 
-antis*  p.  pr.]  Renewing.  Obs. 
ren'o-vate,  a.  Renovated, 
ren'o-vate.  v.  i.  To  become  re¬ 
newed  ;  to  revive.  Rare. 

II  re  no-va'te  a'ni  raos  (rf'n'rt- 
vk'te  ftn'T-mbs).  [L.]  Renew 
your  courage.  [renovator.  R.  I 
ren'o-vat  er(rPn/'«'*-vat/?r).n.  A| 


ren'o-vat  ing-ly,a'/i\of  renovat¬ 
ing .  p.  pr.  [Renovating.  | 

ren'o  va-tive  (r&n'h-vit-tYv),  a.| 

II  re  no-va'to  no'ml-ne  (rPn'iV 
va'to  n8m'T-ng).  IL.]  By  a 
revived  name. 

re  nove'.  t\  t.  &r  i.  [L.  renovare, 
or  OF.  renover.]  To  renew.  Obs. 
re-nov'el,  v.  t.  tf  i.  [OF.  reno- 
veler*  F.  renonveler.']  To  renew; 
renovate.  Obs.  —  re-nov'el-ance, 
n.  Obs. 

re  nown',  »*.  i.  [After  G.  renom- 
mu’en .]  To  seek  notoriety,  as 
by  some  prank  ;  -  applied  to 
German  students.  LS/). | 

re  nownd'.  Renowned.  Ref. | 
renownee.  n  [  Due  to  confusion 
of  earlier  renomee.  OF.  renom/e , 

|  F.  renonvn/e ,  with  renown. 

!  O.rf.  E.  />.]  Renown.  Obs. 
re  nown'er,  n.  1.  One  who  gives 
|  renown.  Rare.  [»mntsm.| 

2.  One  who  renowns.  A  Ger- 1 
r^-nown'ful.  a.  Renowned.  R. 
re-nown'less,  a  See  -less. 
re-noy'rie.  +  renavrik. 
renpayre.  f  rempark. 
renah  (rfnsh).  Obs.,  Scot.,  & 

I  dial.  Eng.  var.  of  rinse. 

Renas.  ^  Rhenish. 
rent.  pret.  $*  p.  />.  of  rend. 
rent.  »\  t.  tf  i.  To  rend  :  tear. 
See  rkvd.  Obs.  or  Scot.  \  Dial. 
rent'a-ble.  a.  See  -able.  — 
rent  a-bU'i  ty,  n. 
rent'age  (r5n'tftj),  n.  Rent; 


rental;  thing  rented.  Rare. 
rent'al,  v.  t.  To  lease  on  a  rent¬ 
al.  Rare.  Scot. 
rental  boll.  =  teind  boll. 
ren  t'a  1-e  r.  rent'al-ler.  See 
rental,  8.  [of  a  rent  charge. | 
rent'-charg'er,  ».  The  owner! 
rente  Obs.  pret.  A  p.  p  of  rend. 
rent'ed,  p.  a  1.  Having  prop¬ 
erty  which  yields  an  income. 
Obs. 

2.  Let  for  a  rent, 
rent'er.  n.  One  who  rents, 
rends,  or  tears.  Obs. 
ren'ter  (rPn'tCr),  r.  t.  (F.  ren- 
traire  ;  L.  re-  re-  +  in  into,  in  + 
trahere  to  draw.]  Need lework. 
To  sewuporrepairwithskilland 
nicety  ;  to  tinedraw.  Obs.  or  R. 
ren'ter-er.  u.  One  who  renters. 
Obs.  or  R. 

rent'less.  a.  Not  torn.  See 
-LES*'.  [Ob*.  | 

rent'-rack'.  v  1.  =  rack-rent. | 
I!  ren  trant' (riiN'traN'),  n.  (F.] 
tfrart/.  A  player  who  takes  the 
place  of  a  losing  player, 
il  ren  tr^e'  (raN'tra'),  n.  [F.] 
Reentry  ;  reopening  ;  r  c  a  p- 
pesrance.  [of  renk y. | 

ren'ty  (rSn'tY).  DiaL  Eng.  var.| 
renue.  +  renew. 
re-nule'.  v.  t.  tf  i.  TSee  re- 
xovel.I  To  renew.  Ohs. 
re  nura'ber,  v.  t.  See  re-,  2. 
renamed,  t*  renomed. 


re  nu'mer  ate  (rP-nQ'mer-at),  v. 
t.  [L.  renumeratns,  p.  p.  of  re- 
numerate  to  recount:  re-re*  + 
nnmerare  to  count.  See  numer¬ 
ate.]  To  enumerate  again  ;  re¬ 
count.—  re  nn  mer-a'tion.R.  Obs. 
renunce.  +  renounce. 
re-nun 'cl-a-ble  (r  P-n  ti  n'shY-d- 
b*l),  a.  Capable  of  being  re- 
nuneiated,  or  renounced, 
re-nun'cl-ance  (-rtns),  n.  Re¬ 
nunciation  Rare. 
re  nun'cl-ant  (-/Int).  a.  [L .  re- 
n  tint  taps*  - antis ,  p.  pr.f  Re¬ 
nouncing.  —  n.  A  renouncer. 
Both  Rare. 

re-nun'cl-ate  (-at),  v.  t.  [L.  re- 
nnntiatus ,  p.  p.  of  renuntiare  ] 
To  renounce  Rare. 
re-nun  'ci-a-tive  (-d-tYv),  a. 

1.  Announcing.  Obs. 

2.  Renouncing.  Rare. 
renuwe.  +  renew. 

ren  verse',  v.  t.  [ V.  renverser;  L. 
re-  re-  +  in  in,  into  +  versare.  v. 
intens.  fr.  vertere  to  turn.]  To 
reverse.  —  n.  The  reverse  side. 
Both  Obs.  [versing.  Gb*.| 
ren- verse 'ment.  n.  [F.J  A  re-| 

ren-voy',  n.  [F.  renvoi.']  A 

sending  hack  ;  dismissal  ;  also, 
a  textual  reference.  Obs. 
ren-voy',  v.  t.  [F.  renvoyerA 
To  send  back.  Obs. 
reny.  +  rknay. 
re  ob-Jec  tlv-i-za'tlon.  n.,  re'ob- 
Jec'tiv-lze,  v.  t.,  re-ob 'ser- va'¬ 


tion,  ?/.,  re-ob-serve',  v.  t.*  re' 
ob  tain',  r.  t.,  re  ob-tain'a  ble. 
a.,  re  ob-tain'ment.  n.,  re-oc  cu- 
pa'tion.  n.,  re  oc'cu-py.  r.  t  * 
re  oc-cur',  r.  re'oc-cur'rence. 
n.  See  RE-.  2. 
reod.  reed. 

reod,  a.  [AS.  r/od.  akin  to  r/ad. 
See  red.]  Red.  Ohs. 
reof.  a.  [AS.  hr /of.]  Rough.  Obs. 
re  of'fer.  r.  tf  n.  See  re-,  2. 
reome.  +  realm. 
re-om'e-ter  (r?-5m'P-t?r).  Var. 
of  rheometer  Obs.  or  III  it. 
reopen.  +  reap. 
re-o'pen.  r.  i.  To  open  again 
re'o-phore.  re'o-stat.  etc.  Vnrs. 
of  kh eopiiore.  rheostat,  etc. 
re  op  pose',  v.  t  See  re-,  2. 
reord.  -f*  herd. 
re  or-dain',  v  t.  See  re-,  2. 
re-or'di  h*to.  v.  t.  See  re-,  2. 
re-or'di-na'tlon.  n.  (Cf.  F.  r/- 
ordination.  LL.  reorainatio.]  A 
second  or  repeated  ordination, 
re-o'ri-ent  (re-fi'rY-£ nt),  a.  Ris¬ 
ing  again.  Rare. 
reoae.  +  rewsie.  [fall.  0b*.| 
reos e.v.i.  [AS.hr/osan.]  To| 
reothe.  +  ruth. 
reother.  +  bother. 
reouful.  +  RUEFUL, 
reounesse.  +  rewness. 
reousie  +  reusie. 
reouthe.  ruth. 
reowe.  +  rue,  row,  v. 
reowliche.  +  ruly. 


reowsie.  +  rewsie. 
reowthe.  +  ruth. 
re  ox  i-da'tion.  re-ox'l- 
dize.  r.  t.,  etc.,  re  ox'y-gen-ate. 
re  ox'y-gen  ize,  >•.  t.  See  he-,  2. 
rep  (rep),  n.  Short  for  reputa¬ 
tion.  Obs.  or  Slang  [reap.] 
rep  Obs  or  dial.  Eng.  var.  of  | 
rep.,  or  Rep  Abbr.  Repctatur 
(L.,  let  it  he  repeated) ;  report ; 
reporter  ;  representative  ;  repub¬ 
lic;  Republican, 
re-pace',  v.  t.  To  pace  again  or 
in  a  contrary  direction, 
re'pa  cif'i  ca'tion  (re'pd-sYf'Y- 
ka'shtfn  :  re-pfis'Y-fY-kfi'shtln), 
re-pac'i-fy  (re-pfis'Y-fT).  v  t., 
re  pack',  v.  t..  re-pack'age.  n., 
re  pack'er,  n.,  re  pf  gan-i-za'- 
tion.  ti.,  re-pa'gan  ize.  >••  (  ,  re- 
pa'gan-iz  er,  n.,  re  paint',  r.  t. 
See  re-,2.  [or  reparation.  I 
re  pair',  v.  t.  To  make  repairs! 
re  pair'a-ble.  a.  See  -able. 
re  paird'.  Repaired  Ref  Sp , 
re-pair'er.  w.  One  that  repairs, 
re-pair 'ment.  n.  [Cf.  Or.  re- 
parement.]  A  repairing,  or  re¬ 
newing. 

re-pale',  v.  f.  See  re-,2. 
re-pall'.  >\  t.  [re-  +  3d  pall.] 
To  appall  Obs. 
re-pand'ed,  a.  Repand.  Obs. 
re-pand'ly,  adv.  of  repand. 
re  pan  do-den'tate  (rf-pfin'dO- 
dSn'tat),  a.  Bot.  Varying  be¬ 
tween  repand  and  dentate 


ale,  senate,  care,  Am,  account,  iirm,  ask,  sofa  ;  eve,  Svent,  6nd,  recent,  maker ;  ice,  Ill ;  old,  Sbey,  orb,  5dd, 

D  Foreljpn  Word.  f  Obsolete  Variant  of.  +  combined  with.  =  equals. 


sou,  touucu  ; 
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REPERCUSSIVE 


op;  re-  re-  pandus  bent,  crooked.]  Bot.  Having  a 
slightly  undulating  margin  ;  —  said  of  leaves.  Also,  slightly 
undulating  ;  —  said  of  their  margins.  Seo  serrate,  Illust. 
rep'a-ra-ble  (rgp'a-rd-b’l),  a.  [L.  reparabilis :  cf.  F.  re¬ 
parable .]  1.  Capable  of  being  repaired,  restored  to  a  sound 

state,  or  made  good  ;  restorable  ;  as,  a  reparable  injury. 

2-  To  be,  or  that  should  be,  repaired.  Eng.  Ox/.  E  D 
—  rep  a-ra  bil'i-ty  (-bTl'I-tT),  «.  —  rep'a-ra  bly,  adi’. 
rep  a  ra'tion(-ra'shfni),  n.  [ME.  reparacioun ,  F.  repara¬ 
tion,  L.  reparatio.  See  repair  to  mend.]  1.  Act  of  re¬ 
pairing  or  restoring,  etc.,  or  state  of  being  repaired  or 
restored.  =  4th  repair,  n.,\. 

2.  pi.  An  instance  or  result  of  repairing  ;  repairs.  Now  R. 
3  Act  of  making  amends  or  giving  satisfaction  or  compen¬ 
sation  for  a  wrong,  injury,  etc. ;  also,  rarely,  the  thing 
done  or  given  ;  amends  ;  satisfaction  ;  compensation. 

1  am  sensible  of  the  scandal  I  have  given  by  my  loose  writings, 
and  make  what  reparation  I  am  able.  Dry  den. 

Syn.  —  Recompense,  restitution,  reward,  indemnity,  sat¬ 
isfaction.  —  Reparation,  redress,  amends,  requital  agree 
in  the  idea  of  a  return  for  something  received  or  suffered. 
Reparation  is  now  applied  chiefly  to  compensation  or  rec¬ 
ompense  for  wrong,  loss,  or  injury ;  redress  heightens 
the  implication  of  satisfaction,  or  (sometimes)  remedy  ; 
amends  (chiefly  in  the  phrase  “to  make  amends ”)  implies 
less  formal  satisfaction  than  redress  or  reparation ;  as, 
“  After  such  wrong  as  he  had  suffered  there  is  no  repara¬ 
tion  ”  ( Hawthorne ) ;  “  Redress  is  always  to  be  had  against 
oppression,  by  punishing  the  immediate  agents  ”  (John¬ 
son)  ;  “  If  I  did  take  the  kingdom  from  your  sons,  to  make 
amends  I  ’ll  give  it  to  your  daughter  ”  (Shak.).  Requital 
(see  requital)  may  denote  either  retaliation  for  injury  or 
(more  frequently)  a  return  for  benefits  or  services  ;  as,  a 
blow  in  requital  of  (or  for)  an  insult ;  “  If  she  puts  a  con¬ 
straint  on  herself  for  my  sake,  I  can  only  say,  m  reauitaL 
God  bless  her  ”  (Scott).  See  pay. 

re-par'a  tlve  (re-pSr'a-tTv),  a.  1.  Repairing,  or  tending 
to  repair  ;  pertaining  to  repair. 

2.  Tending  or  pertaining  to  reparation,  or  making  amends, 
repar  tee'  (rSp/ar-te'),  n.  [F.  repartie ,  fr.  repartir  to  re¬ 
ply,  depart  again  ;  re-  re-  -j-  partir  to  part,  depart.  See 
part.]  A  clever,  ready,  and  witty  reply  or  retort ;  also, 
skill  in  making  such  replies;  clever  retorts  collectively  ; 
as,  a  much-quoted  repartee ;  noted  for  repartee. 

Syn.  —  Rejoinder,  retort.  See  reply. 
rep'ar-tee',  v.  t.  To  say  in  ready  and  witty  reply,  or  to 
answer  in  such  a  way.  Obs. 

re  par-tee',  v.  i.  To  make  ready  and  witty  replies.  Rare. 
||  re-par  ti  mien'tO  (ra-par'te-mygn'to),  n.  [Sp.,  fr.  repar¬ 
tir  to  divide.]  A  partition  or  distribution;  esp.  :  a  A  grant 
of  land  iu  conquered  territory,  including  the  right  to  ex¬ 
ploit  the  labor  of  the  natives  living  on  or  near  it,  awarded 
as  a  fief  to  Spanish  soldiers,  priests,  etc.  See  encomienda  b. 

* Sp.  Amer.,  Phil.  /.,  etc.  b  An  assessment  of  taxes, 
re  par-ti'tlon  (re'par-tish'wn  ;  re' par-),  n  •  1.  Act,  fact, 
or  result,  of  partitioning  or  distributing  ;  distribution. 

The  relative  repartition  of  land  and  water  is  very  different 
from  what  prevails  on  the  earth.  Pop  Set.  Monthly 

2.  A  second  or  an  additional  partition,  separation  into 
parts,  or  distribution. 

re-paso'  (re-pds'),  v.  t.  [re-  -|-  pass:  cf.  F.  repasser.  Cf. 
repace.]  1.  To  pass  through,  over,  or  byway  of  again, 
esp.  in  the  opposite  direction  ;  as,  to  repass  a  river  or  sea. 

2.  To  pass,  or  go  past,  again  ;  as,  to  repass  a  house. 

3.  To  cause  to  pass  again,  as  a  needle  through  cloth. 

4.  To  cause  to  be  passed,  or  adopted,  again  ;  as,  to  repass 
a  resolution  ;  to  repass  a  bill,  after  a  veto. 

re-pass',  V.  i.  To  pass  again,  or  in  the  opposite  direction  ; 
also,  to  go  back;  to  return,  as,  troops  pasning  and  repassing. 
re-pas'sage  (re-p£s'6j),  n  Act  of  repassing  ;  passage  back  ; 
freedom  to  repass.  Hakluyt. 

re-past'  (rfc-pftst'),  n.  [OF.  repast,  F.  repas,  LL.  repas- 
tus,  fr.  L  repascere  to  feed  again  ;  re-  re-  -f-  pascere ,  pas- 
tum,  to  pasture,  feed.  See  pasture.]  1.  That  which  is 
taken  as  food ;  food,  now  only  that  composing  a  meal ; 
hence,  a  meal ;  feast.  “The  rich  repast .”  Byron. 

Go  and  get  me  some  repast.  Shak 

2.  Act,  time,  or  occasion  of  taking  food.  Archaic. 

From  dance  to  sweet  repast  they  turn  Hilton. 

3.  Refreshment  of  body;  hence,  sometimes,  sleep.  Obs. 
re  past',  v.  t.  it*  i.  To  supply  food  to  ;  to  feast ;  feed.  Bare. 
re-pa'ten-cy  (re-pa't?n-sl ;  re-p£t'-),  n.  [re- patericy.] 

Med.  The  state  of  being  open  after  temporary  closure, 
re-pa'trl-ate  (r£-pa'trT-at),v.  t.  &  i. ;  -AT/ED(-at/Sd ) ;  -at'ing 
(-at'Tng).  [L.  repatriare  ;  re-  r e- patria  native  land.] 
To  restore  or  return  to  one’s  own  country,  allegiance,  or 
citizenship ;  as,  to  repatriate  prisoners  of  war  on  the  con¬ 
clusion  of  peace. 

re-pa  trl-a'tlon  (a'shSn),  n.  [Cf.  LL.  repatriatio  return  to 
one’s  country.]  Repatriating;  state  of  being  repatriated, 
re-pay' (re-pa'),  v.  t.  ;  re-paid' (-pad') ;  re-pa  y'ing.  [re- 
-f-  pay  :  cf.  F.  repayer.]  1.  To  pay  back  ;  to  refund  ;  as, 
to  repay  money  borrowed  or  advanced  ;  also,  to  pay  back 
something  owing  to  ;  as,  to  repay  a  creditor. 

If  you  repay  me  not  on  such  a  day, 

In  such  a  piace,  such  sum  or  sums.  Shak. 

2.  To  give  something  to,  or  to  do  something  for,  in  re¬ 
quital  ;  as,  to  repay  one  for  kindness  with  gratitude. 

3.  To  make  return  or  requital  for  ;  to  recompense  ;  as,  to 
repay  a  kindness  or  an  injury. 

4.  To  give  or  inflict  in  payment,  return,  or  requital.  “  To 

the  righteous,  good  shall  be  repaid .”  Prov.  xiii.  21. 

Syn.  —  Refundj  restore,  return,  recompense,  compensate, 
remunerate,  satisfy,  reimburse,  requite. 


re-pay'ment  (r^-pa'm^nt),  n.  1.  A  repaying  ;  reimburse¬ 
ment ;  also,  act  of  requiting,  returning,  or  recompensing, 
re-peal'  (re-pel'),  v.  t.  ;  re-pealed'  (-peld') ;  re-peal'ing. 
[OF.  rapeler  to  call  back,  F.  rappeler ;  re-  re-  -f-  OF.  ape- 
ler,  F.  a ppeler,  to  call,  L.  appellare.  See  appeal.]  1.  To 
recall,  as  a  deed,  grant,  will,  law,  sentence,  or  statute  ;  to 
revoke  ;  to  rescind  or  abrogate  by  authority,  as  by  act  of 
the  legislature  ;  as,  to  repeal  a  law'. 

2.  To  recall ;  to  summon  to  return,  as  from  exile.  Obs. 

The  banished  Bolingbroke  repeals  himself, 

And  with  uplifted  arms  is  safe  arrived.  Shak. 

3.  To  abandon  ;  forego;  as,  to  repeal  one’s  anger.  Obs. 
Syn.  —  Rescind,  annul,  cancel,  reverse.  See  abolish. 

r e-peal',  n.  [Cf.  OF.  rape l,  F.  rappel,  fr.  the  v.]  1.  Re¬ 

call,  as  from  exile.  Obs.  “  Rash  in  the  repeal.’1'1  Shak. 

2.  Revocation  ;  rescission  ;  abrogation  ;  as,  the  repeal  of  a 
statute  ;  the  repeal  of  a  law.  Specif.,  Eng.  Hist.,  annul¬ 
ment  of  the  Articles  of  Union,  which  went  into  effect  in 
1801,  between  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  as  demanded  by 
various  Irish  parties. 

3.  Means  of  escape  or  release.  Obs.  or  R. 

re  peal'a-ble  (re-pel'a-b’l),  a.  Capable  of  being  repealed. 
Syn.  —  Revocable,  abrogable,  voidable,  reversible. 

—  re-peal'a  bill  ty  (-bll'I-tl),  re-peal'a-ble  ntss.  n. 

re-peal'er  (-er),  n.  One  who  repeals  ;  one  who  Beeks  a  re¬ 
peal  ;  specif,  [cap.],  Eng.  Hist.,  an  advocate  for  repeal  of 
the  Articles  of  Union  between  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 
re-peat'  (re-pet'),  v.  t.  ;  re-peat'ed  ;  re-peat'ing.  [F.  re¬ 
peter,  L.  re  peter  e  ;  re-  re-  -+-  petere  to  fall  upon,  attack, 
seek.  See  petition.]  1.  To  say  or  utter  again  ;  to  reiter¬ 
ate  ;  as,  to  repent  a  command,  an  accusation,  a  question. 

2.  To  make  trial  of,  undergo,  or  encounter  again.  Obs. 

3.  To  make,  do,  perform,  or  cause  to  occur  or  appear, 
again  ;  as,  to  repeat  an  operation,  an  attempt,  a  feat ;  a 
figure  repeated  in  a  design ;  to  repeat  an  error. 

4.  To  say  over  from  memory;  to  recite;  also,  to  say  or 
utter  after  another  ;  as,  to  repeat  a  poem  ;  an  echo  repeats 
the  cry  ;  formerly,  to  relate  ;  as,  to  repeat  an  occurrence. 
5-  To  demand  or  require  restitution  of.  Obs. 

Syn.  —  Repeat,  reiterate.  To  repeat  is  to  say  or  do  some¬ 
thing  over  again;  reiterate  applies  to  words  more  fre¬ 
quently  than  to  actions,  and  sometimes  suggests  repetition 
again  and  again  ;  as,  to  repeat  a  successful  performance,  to 
repeat  a  question  ;  reiterated  protestations  of  regret, 
to  repeat  one’s  self,  a  To  appear  again  in  the  same  character, 
b  To  do  or  say  what  one  has  already  done  or  said, 
re  peat',  v.  i.  To  say,  utter,  or  do  again  wrliat  has  been  said, 
uttered,  or  done ;  specif.  :  a  Of  a  timepiece,  to  strike, 
when  properly  manipulated,  the  hour  and,  often,  the  half, 
quarter,  or  smaller  division  of  au  hour  last  struck  or  past, 
b  To  vote  more  than  once  at  an  election,  in  violation  of 
law.  U.  S,  c  To  recur.  Obs.  or  R. 
re  peat',  n.  1.  Act  of  repeating  ;  repetition. 

2.  A  part  occurring  repeatedly,  as  a  refrain.  Obs. 

3.  A  recital  ;  account.  Obs.  Off.  E.  D. 

4.  A  repetition  or  that  which  is  repeated,  as  the  repetition 
of  a  figure  in  a  design  on  cloth,  a  reorder  of  merchandise, 
a  repeated  telegraph  message,  etc.  Chiefly  Cant. 

5.  Music,  a  A  passage  to  be  n  i*  •  _ 

repeated  in  performance,  b 
A  sign  consisting  of  a  vertical  ^  • 

series  of  dots,  placed  before 
and  after,  or  often  only  at 


Repeat,  5. 


the  end  of,  a  passage  to  be  repeated.  The  sign  is  often 
added  as  more  conspicuous.  A  passage  or  piece  to  be 
partly  repeated  may  be  also  marked  ^  D.  C.  (da  capo) 
or  D.  S.  (dal  segno)  to  be  repeated  Vb  “  from  the  be¬ 
ginning  ”  or  “  from  the  sign  [•$:],”  and  41]  the  repetition 
may  end  at  a  point  marked  fine  or  in. 

re-peat'er  (-er),  n.  One  that  repeats  or  is  repeated.  Specif.  : 
a  A  wratch  with  a  striking  apparatus  which,  upon  pressure 
of  a  spring,  will  indicate  the  time,  usually  in  hours  and 
quarters,  b  Nav.  (1)  A  ship  which  repeats  a  signal  made 
by  one  vessel,  usually  the  flagship,  to  another.  In  former 
times,  a  frigate  attached  to  the  flagship  for  this  duty.  Now 
Rare.  (2)  A  pennant  used  to  repeat  a  flag  above  it  in  sig¬ 
nal  hoist,  so  that  no  two  flags  in  one  hoist  are  the  same. 
C  Teleg.  An  instrument  for  automatically  repeating  mes¬ 
sages  ;  a  translator.  See  translation,  d  A  rapid-firing 
small  arm,  as  a  rifle,  with  a  reservoir  of  cartridges,  which 
is  drawn  upon  from  shot  to  shot,  and  when  empty  refilled 
by  a  clip  (see  3d  clip,  2  g).  It  has  no  cut-off.  Cf.  maga¬ 
zine  gun.  o  One  who  repeats  at  an  election.  U.  S.  t  A 
person  frequently  imprisoned  for  crime,  g  Sporting  An 
animal  or  athlete  who  duplicates  or  repeats  a  feat,  h  A 
repeating  decimal,  i  =  repeating  circle.  J  Rolling  Mills. 
A  trough-shaped,  semicircular,  horizontal  guide  to  deflect 
the  rod  from  one  pass  into  the  next. 

re-peat'er,  v.  t.  Teleg.  To  join  (two  telegraphic  circuits) 
by  means  of  a  repeater  so  as  to  transmit  a  through  long¬ 
distance  message. 

re-peat'ing,  p.  pr  vb.  n.  of  repeat.  —  repeating  circle. 
See  circle,  n .,  5,  and  repeating  method.  —  r.  coil,  Elec., 
an  induction  coil  used  in  a  telephone  system  to  associate 
two  separate  circuits.  Cf.  relay,  3.  —  r.  decimal,  Math.,  a 
decimal  fraction  in  which  only  a  single  figure  recurs  or 
is  repeated  ad  infinitum,  as  .133333+  ;  also,  sometimes,  a 
circulating  decimal.  See  circulate,  r.  /.,  3.  —  r.  firearm, 
a  firearm  that  may  be  discharged  many  times  in  quick 
succession  ;  esp. :  a  A  form  of  firearm  so  constructed  that 
by  the  action  of  the  mechanism  the  charges  are  succes¬ 
sively  introduced  from  a  chamber  containing  them  into 
the  breech  of  the  barrel, and  fired,  b  A  form  in  which  the 
charges  are  held  in, and  discharged  from, a  revolving  cham¬ 


ber  at  the  breech  of  the  barrel.  See  revolver,  1  a,  rifle. 
—  repeating  instrument,  an  instrument  for  observing  angles 
by  the  repeating  method  (see  below).  —  r.  method,  Astron.  & 
Sure.,  a  method  of  measuring  an  angle,  with  instruments 
of  only  moderate  precision,  in  which  several  measure¬ 
ments  are  taken  on  as  many  adjacent  portions  of  the  grad¬ 
uated  arc.  This  whole  angle,  divided  by  the  number  of  ob¬ 
servations, will  give  the  required  angle  with  the  graduation 
error  of  the  instrument  considerably  reduced.  —  r.  ship. 
i\av.  —  repeater  b  (1).  —  r.  watch.  See  repeater  a. 
re-pel'  (r$-pgl'),  v.  t. ;  re-i*elled'  (-pgld') ;  re-pel'ling.  [L. 
repel/ere,  repulsion  ;  re-  re-  -f-  pellere  to  drive.  See  pulse 
a  beating  ;  cf.  repulse.]  1.  To  drive  away  ,  remove  ;  ex- 
tinguiah.  Obs.  Ox/.  E.  D. 

2.  To  drive  back;  to  force  to  return  ;  to  check  the  advance 
of  ;  to  repulse  ;  as,  to  repel  an  enemy  or  an  assailant. 

3.  To  resist  or  oppose  effectually;  as,  to  repel  an  assault, 
an  encroachment,  or  an  argument.  Also,  now  rarely,  to 
ward  off  ;  a6,  to  repel  a  sword  thrust  or  a  wound. 

4  Med.  To  force  back  into  thesystemor  check  the  devel¬ 
opment  of,  as  tumors,  eruptions,  or  the  like.  Obs.  or  R. 

5.  To  restrain  ;  debar  ;  shut  out.  Obs.  Blackstone. 

6.  Physics.  To  force  or  drive  away  or  apart,  or  tend  to  do 
*  80»  by  mutual  action  at  a  distance  ;  as,  two  like  electric 

charges  repel  one  another  ;  —  opposed  to  attract. 

7.  To  be  incapable  of  adhering  to,  mixing  with,  or  the  like, 
as  mercury  to  glass  or  oil  with  water. 

8.  To  turn  away  ;  to  refuse  to  receive  ,  to  reject ;  repulse  ; 

as,  to  repel  a  suit  or  suitor;  to  repel  a  dogma;  to  repel  a 
suggestion  “  I  did  repel  his  letters.”  Shak. 

9.  To  cause  aversion  in  ;  as,  the  prospect  repelled  him. 

They  repelled  each  other  strongly.  Macaulay. 
Syn.  —  Repulse,  resist,  oppose,  reject,  refuse, 
re-pel',  v.  i.  To  act  w  ith  force  in  opposition  to  force  im¬ 
pressed  ;  to  exercise  repulsion  ;  to  cause  aversion, 
re-pel'lence  (-£ns)  1  n.  The  quality  or  capacity  of  repel- 

re-pel'len  cy  (-?n-sT)  (  ling  ;  repulsion, 
re-pel'lent  (-2nt),  a.  [L.  repellens ,  -entis,  p.  pr.]  1.  Re¬ 
pelling,  as  a  medicine  ;  able  or  tending  to  repel. 

2.  Specif.,  causing  aversion;  as,  a  repellent  person  or 
characteristic ;  also,  tending  to  repel  advances,  as  by 
haughtiness  ;  as,  a  frigid  and  repellent  manner. 

Syn.  —  Repellent,  repulsive,  revolting,  are  arranged  in 
the  order  of  strength  ;  as,  *•  He  saw  the  beautiful  city  for 
the  first  time  as  if  sheathed  austerely  in  repellent  armor  ” 

(  W.  Pater) ;  “  Burns  is  a  beast,  with  splendid  gleams,  and 
the  medium  in  which  he  lived,  Scotch  peasants  .  .  .  and 
Scotch  drink,  is  repulsive  ”  (M.  Arnold );  a  revolting  crime. 
See  ANTIPATHY. 

re-pel'lent,  n.  That  which  repels;  specif. :  a  Med.  A  medi¬ 
cine,  as  an  application,  which  serves  to  repel  (see  repel, 
v.  t .,  4) ;  a  repercus8ive.  b  A  kind  of  waterproof  cloth, 
re'pent  (re'p^nt),  a.  [L.  repens,  -entis,  creeping,  p.  pr.  of 
repere  to  creep.]  Rot.  d*  Zool.  Creeping ;  prostrate  ;  reptant. 
re-pent'  (re-p5nt'),  v.  i.  ;  re-pent'ed  ;  re-pent'ing.  [F.  se 
repentir  ;  L.  re-  re-  -f-  poenitere  to  make  repent,  poenitet 
me  it  repents  me,  I  repent.  See  penitent  ]  1.  To  feel 

penitence,  contrition,  or  regret,  for  w  hat  one  has  done  or 
omitted  to  do. 

Except  ye  repent, ye  shall  all  likewise  perish.  Luke  xiii  3. 

2.  To  change  the  mind  with  regard  to  one’s  conduct,  on 
account  of  regret  or  dissatisfaction. 

Lest  .  .  the  people  repent  when  they  see  war  Ex  xiii  17. 

re- pent',  v.  t.  1.  To  recall  or  think  of  with  regret,  sorrow, 
penitence,  or  contrition,  as  a  bargain,  a  sin. 

1  do  repent  it  from  my  very  soul.  Shak. 

2  To  feel  penitence,  contrition,  or  regret ;  —  used  reflex- 
ively.  “  My  father  lias  repented  him  ere  now.”  Dryden. 

3.  To  cause  to  have  penitence,  contrition,  or  regret;  — 

used  impersonally.  Archaic.  “  And  it  repented  the  Lord 
that  lie  had  made  man  on  the  earth.”  Gen.  vi.  6. 

re-pc nt'ance  (re-pgu'tans),  n.  [F.  repentance.]  Act  of  re¬ 
penting,  or  state  of  being  penitent ;  sorrow  for  what  one  has 
done  or  omitted  to  do  ;  esp.,  contrition  for  sin.  Chaucer. 

Godly  sorrow  worketh  repentance  to  salvation.  2  Cor.  vii  10. 
Syn.  —  Regret,  penitence,  compunction.  See  contrition. 
re-pent'ant  (-t&ut),  a.  [F.  repentant,  p.  pr.]  1.  Penitent ; 
sorry  for  one’s  actions,  esp.  for  one’s  sins.  Chaucer. 

2.  Expressing  or  showing  repentance  ;  as,  repentant  tears, 
re  poo'ple  (i  e-pe'p’l),  i\  t.  [re-  -j- people :  cf.  F.  repeupler. ] 
To  people  anew  ;  also,  to  restock,  as  with  animals, 
re  per  cusa'  (re'per-kus'),  v.  t.  ;  -cussed'  (-kust')  ;  -cuss'- 
ing.  [L.  repercussus,  p.  p.  of  repercutere  to  drive  back  ; 
re-  re-  -f-  percutere.  See  percussion.]  To  drive  or  beat 
back  ;  hence,  to  reflect ;  reverberate.  Obs.  or  R. 
re  per  CUS'slon  (-kQsh'un),  n.  [L.  reprreussio :  cf.  F.  re¬ 
percussion.]  1.  A  driving  or  forcing  back  of  one  thing  by 
another,  or  the  state  of  being  driven  back  ;  as,  the  reper¬ 
cussion  of  waves  from  a  sea  wall ;  also,  reflection  ;  rever¬ 
beration  ;  as,  the  repercussion  of  sound. 

2.  An  impact,  blow,  or  the  like,  given  in  return  ;  a  recipro¬ 
cal  action  or  effect.  Now  Rare. 

3.  Music,  a  The  reiteration  of  a  tone  or  chord,  b  The 
most  frequently  repeated  tone  of  a  Gregorian  chant;  the 
dominant,  c  The  regular  repetition  of  a  fugue  subject  and 
answer  after  its  general  development  with  the  episodes. 

4.  Med  The  action  of  a  repellent  in  causing  the  subsidence 
of  a  tumor  or  the  like  ;  also,  a  repellent,  or  repercussive. 

6  Obstetrics.  In  a  vaginal  examination,  the  act  of  impart¬ 
ing  through  the  uterine  wall  with  the  finger  a  shock  to 
the  fetus,  so  that  it  bounas  upward,  and  falls  back  again 
against  the  examining  finger  ;  ballottement. 

reper-cus'sive  (  kus'Tv),  a.  [Cf.  F.  repercussi/.]  1.  Med. 
Repellent.  Obs. 


re-pand'ous  (r$-n  ft  n'd  ■),  a. 
[See  reran n.)  Bent  with  the 
convexity  upward.  —  re-pand'- 
ous  ness.  n.  Both  Rare. 
re  pa'per,  v.  t.  \  t.  See  re-,  2. 
repar.  f  rearer. 
re  par',  v  t.  To  keep  back.  Obs. 
rep'a-ra-bl.  Reparable.  Re/.Sp 
rep 'a  rate,  a  [L.  reparatus, 
p  p.  of  rejtarare.]  Repaired. Obs 
rep  a-ra'tion-er,  n.  One  who 
makes  repairs.  Obs.  [  Sp.  \ 
re-par'a-tiv.  Reparative.  Ref  | 
rep'a  ra  tor.  n.  [L.l  One  who 
effects  reparation.  Obs. 
re-par 'a-to^ry  (rf-pftr'd-tfi-rY), 
a  Reparative.  Rare. 
re- par 'a- trice,  n.  [F.  ripara- 
frice.]  A  female  restorer.  Obs. 
repare  f  kearkr,  rerair. 
re-par'el.  n.  [Cf  OF.  repareil- 
lier  to  repair,  repareil  a  repair¬ 
ing,  and  E.  reapparel.]  Apparel; 


fittings  ;  also,  repair.  Obs. 
re-par rel,c  t.  [OF.  reparei liter  ] 
To  repair  ;  recover  ;  restore  ;  ar¬ 
ray;  contrive.  Obs. 
reparence,  >».  [Cf.  OF.  repa- 
rance  reparation.]  Repair.  Obs 
re-par'ral.  +  rkrakel 
re-part',  v.  t.  \  F.  rtf  partir,  for 
repartir.]  To  distribute.  Obs. 
—  re-part'er,  n.  Obs 
re  par-take',  v.  t.  See  re-.  2. 
repartite.  <  t  [Cf  V.  rtf  partir 
to  distribute,  rtfpartition  distri¬ 
bution.]  Distribute  :  ullot.  Obs 
re  par  ti'tion  (re/par-t'T?<k'i(n  ; 
re'pdr-hv.r.  See  re-,2  [-able  | 
re'par-tl'tion-a-ble.  a.  See| 
re-pass',  n.  See  re-,  2. 
re  pass',  v.  t.  [Cf.  OF  repasser 
tocure.l  To  repair.  Obs. 
re-pasa'W-ble,  a.  See  -  able. 
re-pas 'sant(rP-p&a'dnt),  a.  [Cf. 
F.  repassa  n  t,  p.  pr.]  Her. 


Counterpassant. 
re-pas'sion.  n.  [re-  -f  passion  : 
cf.  OF.  repassion.]  Effect  of  an 
action  reacting  on  the  agent. Obs. 
re-past'er.  n  One  who  takes  a 
repast  Obs. 

re-pas 'ti-nate  (rP-pfis'tY-nat),  i.\ 
t.  [L.  repastinatus,  p.  p.  of  re¬ 
past  man'.}  To  dig  (about  some¬ 
thing)  again.  Obs.  —  Te-v&e'- 
ti-na'tion  (-na'abt/n),  ri.  Obs 
re-paa'ture,  n.  (See  repast.] 
Food  :  entertainment  Obs. 
re-pa'ter,  r.  t.  [F.  repaitre.  1 
To  feed.  Obs.  [See  re-,  2.) 
re-pave',  v.  t.,  re-pawn',  v.  (.| 
re-pay',  n  Repavment.  Rare 
re-pay',  i  To  make  pay¬ 
ment.  return,  or  requital 
re-pay',  r.  t.  See  re-,  2 
re-pay'a-ble.  a.  That  may,  or 
is  t<»,  he  repaid 
re-pay 'al.  n.  Repayment, 


repayre.  *1*  repair,  riprier. 
repe.  +  rear. 

repe,  v  t  [AS.  hrepian.]  To 
lay  hands  on.  Obs 
re-peal'.  +  repel. 
re-peal'leas.  a.  See  -less. 
re-peal'ment,  n.  Recall,  as  from 
banishment  Obs. 
re-pease'.  »■.  t.  [OF.  repaisier, 
or  rapaisier  J  To  appease.  Obs 
re-peat'arble  (r?-pet'd-h’l),  a. 
See  able.  [Rare.  | 

re-peat'al(-dl),7i.  Repetition  I 
re-peat'ed  (rf-pet'6d),  pret.  Sr 
)>.  p.  of  repeat  —  re-peet'ed- 
ly.  adv.  —  repeated  twinning. 
Crust.  See  twin,  n.,  4. 
reped.  Ohs.  p.  p.  of  reap 
rep  e-da'tion  ( rPp'P-da'shunbn 
[L.  repedare  to  step  hack  :  re- 
re-  +  pes.  pedis,  foot.]  A  step¬ 
ping  nr  going  hack  Obs 
re-peg',  v.  1  See  RE-.  2 


repeir.  repelre  +  repair. 
repeit.  -f  repeat. 
re-peld'.  Repelled  Ref.  Sp. 
re-pele',  re- pell'.  +  repeal. 
re-pel'lance.  re-pel'lant.  =  re 
rellenck,  etc  Rare.  (lent. I 
re-pel 'lent-ly,  adv.  of  rkrel-| 
re-pel'ler.  n.  One  that  repels, 
re-pel'ling,  p.  pr  Sr  vb.  n  of  re¬ 
pel.  —  re-pel 'ling-ly,  adv.  —  re- 
pel'ling  ness.  n. 
repeman.  +  repman. 
repen.  +  heap. 
re-pen',  v.  t.  See  re-.  2. 
re-pend'.  v.  i.  [OF.  repener,re- 
pesner.  Ox/  E  D.]  To  kick. 
Obs. 

re-pend',  v  t.  [L.  repend  ere.] 
To  repay  Obs. 

re  pent',  a  n.  Repenting. Obs. 
re  pent'a-ble,  a  See  -able. 
repentaille,  n.  [OF.]  Repent¬ 
ance.  Obs 


repentance,  or  repenting,  stool 

=  mool  of  repentance 
re  pent'ant.  n.  A  penitent  /?. 
re-pent'ant-ly,  adv  of  repent¬ 
ant. 

re-pent'er,  n  One  who  repents, 
repentine,  a.  [L  repentinus: 
cf.  OF.  repent  in  J  Sudden  Obs. 
re-pent'ing-ly,  adv.  of  repent¬ 
ing,  p.  pr 

re-pen'tive,  a.  Repentant.  Obs. 
reper  +  reaper 
reperacion.  reparation. 
re7per-ceive',  v  t  See  re-,2. 
re-per'cept  (re-pflr'sPpt),  «.  A 
repetition  of  a  percept.  Rare. 
re'per-cep'tion  (rS'pfr-sPp'- 
shun),  n.,  re-per'co-la'tion  (re- 
pflr'kfi-ia'sht/n),  w.  See  re-,  2. 
re  per-cusa',  </.  Repercussed. 
Obs 

re'per-cns'aive,  n.  A  repellent. 

Obs.  or  R. 


food,  UTot ;  out,  oil ;  chair  ;  go  ;  sing,  iqk  ;  tfeen,  thin  ;  nature,  verdure  (250) ;  K  =  chin  G.  ich,  acli  (144) ;  boN  ;  yet ;  zh  =  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to§§  in  Guide. 
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2.  Tending  or  able  to  repercuss ;  having  the  power  of 
•ending  back  ;  causing  to  reverberate. 

Ye  repercusstve  rocks  !  repeat  the  sound.  W.  Pattiaon. 

3.  Driven  back;  rebounding;  reverberated;  reflected. 

“  Rages  loud  the  repercussive  roar.”  Thomson. 

—  re  per-cus'sive-ly,  —  re'per-cus'sive  ness,  n. 

rep'ar  toire  (rgp'er-twar),  or  ||  r6  per  toire'  (F.  ra'pgr'- 
twar'),  n.  [F.  See  repertory.]  A  list  of  dramas,  operas, 
pieces,  parts,  etc.,  which  a  company  or  a  person  has  thor¬ 
oughly  rehearsed  and  is  prepared  to  perform  ;  a  repertory, 
rep'er-to  ry  (r6p'er-to-rI),  n.  ;  pi.  -ries  (-riz).  [L.  reper- 

torium,  fr.  reperire  to  find  again.  See  re-  ;  cf.  experience.] 

1.  A  list,  index,  catalogue,  or  calendar.  Obs.  or  Canadian 
French  Law. 

2.  A  place  in  which  things  are  disposed  so  that  they  can 
be  easily  found  ;  a  treasury  ;  magazine  ;  storehouse. 

3.  =  REPERTOIRE. 

rep'e  tend  (rep'e-tSnd  ;  rgp'e-tgnd'),  n.  [L.  repetendus  to 
be  repeated,  fr.  repetere  to  repeat.]  1.  Math.  A  group  of 
one  or  more  digits  (including  0),  which  repeated  indefi¬ 
nitely  always  in  the  same  order  constitutes  a  repeating  or 
circulating  decimal;  thus,  333  ...  is  a  repeating  and 
.03205205.  .  .  is  a  circulating  decimal,  the  repetends  being 
3  and  ‘205.  Such  decimals  are  usually  indicated  by  dots 
over  the  repetend,  thus :  .3  and  .03205. 

2.  A  refrain.  Rare. 

rep  e  ti'tion  (rSp/e-tTsl/un),  n.  [L.  repetitio:  cf.  F.  rSpS- 
tition.  See  repeat.]  1.  Act  of  repeating  ;  actof  doing  or 
saying,  or  fact  of  occurring,  appearing,  or  the  like,  again  or 
repeatedly;  as,  repetition  of  a  feat  or  of  a  figure  in  a  design. 

2.  Act  of  repeating  in  order  to  learn,  as  a  lesson  or  a  r61e  ; 
rehearsal.  Now  Rare. 

3.  Act  of  reciting,  as  something  learned ;  also,  recital ; 
mention  ;  as,  spare  us  a  repetition  of  our  faults. 

4.  Rhet.  Reiteration,  or  repeating  the  same  word,  or  the 
same  sense  in  different  words,  to  make  a  deeper  impression. 
6.  Scots  Law.  Claim  of  restitution  or  repayment  ;  also, 
loosely,  restitution,  recovery,  or  restoration. 

6  Music.  The  reiteration  of  a  note  or  chord  for  a  sustained 
effect,  as  in  pianoforte  playing. 

7-  Astron.  it*  Surv.  Measurement  of  an  angle  by  the  re¬ 
peating  method  (which  see). 

8.  A  copy  ;  a  reproduction  ;  a  replica. 

9  In  a  musical  instrument,  the  ability  to  repeat  a  tone  in 
rapid  succession  ;  as,  an  organ  defective  in  repetition. 
Syn. —  Iteration,  reiteration,  rehearsal,  renewal, 
rep  e-ti'tious (  tTsh'fia), a.  Repeating;  containing  repeti¬ 
tion.  —  rep  e-ti'tious  ly,  adv.  —  rep  e  ti'tious  ness,  u. 
re  pet'i-tive  (re-pet'Y-tTv),  a.  Containing  repetition;  re¬ 
peating.  —  re-pet'I-tive  ness,  71. 
re  phrase'  (re-fraz'),  v.  t.  To  phrase  anew  or  in  a  new  form, 
re  pine'  (re-pin'),  v.  i.  ;  re-pined'  (-pind')  ;  re-pin'ing 
(-pln'Tng).  [re-  -f-  pine  to  languish.]  1.  To  feel  depress¬ 
ing  discontent ;  to  complain  ;  murmur. 

What  if  the  head,  the  eye,  or  ear  repined 
To  serve  mere  engines  to  the  ruling  mind  ?  Pope 
2.  To  fail ;  to  wane.  Obs.  Spenser . 

re-plqne' (re-pek'),  n.  [F.  repic.]  Card  Playing.  In  piquet, 
the  act  of  scoring  thirty  or  more  points  before  play  begins 
and  before  one’s  opponent  has  scored,  so  securing  the  right 
to  score  sixty  points  in  addition  to  the  thirty, 
re-plque',  v.  t.;  re-piqued'  (re-pekt');RE-Pi'QUiNG  (-pe'kTng). 
To  make  a  repique  against.  —  v.  i.  To  make  a  repique, 
re  place'  (r£-plas'),  v.  t.  ;  re-placed'  (-plast') ;  re-plac'ing 
(-plas'Tng).  [re- -\- place:  cf.  F .  replacer. 1.  To  place 
again  ;  to  restore  to  a  former  place,  position,  condition,  oi 
the  like  ;  as,  to  replace  a  card  in  a  file. 

2.  To  take  the  place  of;  to  supply  the  want  of,  to  fulfill 
the  end  or  office  of. 


With  Israel,  religion  replaced  morality.  M.  Arnold 

3.  To  supply  an  equivalent  for;  to  fill  the  place  of;  as, 
to  replace  a  lost  document;  to  replace  lamps  with  gas. 

4.  To  refund  ;  repay  ;  restore,  as  a  sum  borrowed. 

Syn.  — Replace,  supersede,  supplant.  To  replace 
merely  to  take  or  fill  the  place  of  something  ;  supersede 
commonly  implies  the  setting  aside  of  that  which  is  re¬ 
placed  ;  to  supplant  is  to  supersede,  esp.  by  stratagem  or 
underhand  means ;  as,  to  replace  a  servant  ;  to  replace  a 
lost  book  ;  he  was  superseded  by  an  officer  whom  ne.  had 
once  outranked  ;  a  book  which  has  superseded  the  older 
treatments  of  the  subject ;  “  Thy  brother  came  with  sub- 
tilty,  and  hath  taken  away  thy  blessing.  And  he  said. 
Is  not  he  rightly  named  Jacob  ?  for  he  hath  supplanted  me 
these  two  times  ”  {Gen.  xxvii.  35.  36).  See  displace. 
replaced  crystal,  Cryst .,  a  crystal  the  like  edges  or  angles 
of  whose  dominant  form 
are  replaced  by  the  faces 
of  some  other  form. 

re-place'ment(-m^nt),  n. 

1.  Act  of  replacing,  or 
state  of  being  replaced. 

2.  Cryst.  The  removal  of  V.  /  . 

an  edge  or  an  angle  by  ^ - —JL— ^ 


one  or  more  faces, 
re-plac'er  (re-plas'er),  71. 
One  that  replaces ;  spe¬ 
cif.,  Railroads ,  a  wTeck- 


Replacement  (1)  of  the  Angles  of  a 
Cube  by  Octahedral  Faces  ;  (2)  of 
the  Angles  of  an  Octahedron  by 
Cubic  Faces  (c,  c) 


ing  frog,  or  an  inclined  platform  answering  the  same 
purpose. 

re  plant'  (le-plSnt'),  v.  t.  [Cf.  F.  replanter.']  To  plant 
again.  —  n.  That  replanted. 

re  plan  tation  (re'plSn-ta'shwn),  n.  1.  A  planting  again. 
2.  Dentistry.  =  reimplantation. 

re-plead'er  (re-pled'er),  n.  [re-  -f-  obs.  pleader ,  fr.  F. 
plaider ,  inf.  as  n.,  or  in  imitation  of  similar  nouns.]  Law. 
A  second  pleading,  or  course  of  pleadings  ;  also,  the  right 
of  pleading  again. 

re-pledge'  (re-plej'),  v.  t.  [OF.  replegier.]  To  take  upon 
giving  of  surety  or  pledge,  as  in  taking  a  person  or  cause 
from  anothercourt  (formerly  in  Scots  Law),  replevying,  etc. 
Obs.  or  Mist.  —  re-pledg'er  (-plSj'er),  n.  Obs.  or  Mist. 
re  plenish  (re-plSn'Ish),  v.  t.  ;  re-plen'ished  (-Tslit) ;  re- 
plen'ish-ing.  [ME.  replenissen ,  OF.  replenir  ;  L.  re-  re-  -f- 
plenus  full.  See  full,  2d  -ish  ;  cf.  replete.]  1.  To  fill  or 
stock  with  persons,  animals,  things,  or  qualities.  Obs.  or  R. 

Multiply  and  replenish  the  earth  Gen  i  28. 

I  am  replenished  and  fulfilled  with  thy  teachings.  Chaucer. 

2.  To  fill  by  occupying ;  to  occupy  ;  inhabit.  Obs.  or  R. 

“  She  saw  the  blood  his  cheeks  replenish .”  Shak. 

3.  To  fill  again  after  having  been  diminished  or  emptied  ; 
to  stock  anew ;  to  refill ;  as,  to  replenish  one’s  purse. 

4.  To  complete  or  perfect, as  by  equipping  fully.  Obs.or  R. 

The  most  rejtlemshed  sweet  work  ot  nature  Shak 
5  Finance.  To  remargin  (a  loan), 
re  plenish,  v.  i.  To  become  full ;  to  grow  by  additions  ; 
also,  to  recover  former  fullness.  Rare. 
re-plen'ish-er  (-er),  n.  One  that  replenishes ;  specif.,  Elec., 
a  small  electrostatic  influence,  or  induction,  machine  used 
to  maintain  the  charge  of  an  electrometer  or  other  device, 
re  plenish  ment  (-ment),  n.  [Cf.  OF.  replenissemenl.'] 

1.  Act  of  replenishing,  or  state  of  being  replenished. 

2.  That  which  replenishes ;  supply.  Cowper. 

re  plete'  (r£-plet'),  a.  [OF.  replet,  F.  replet  corpulent,  L. 

repletus ,  p.  p.  of  replere  to  fill  again,  fill  up  ;  re-  re-  -j-  plere 
to  fill,  akin  to  plenus  full.  See  plenty,  replenish.] 
1.  Filled  ;  esp.,  filled  to  completion,  satisfaction,  or  abun¬ 


dance  ;  full;  charged;  abounding.  Milton. 

When  he  of  wine  was  replet  at  hie  feast.  Chaucer. 
In  heads  replete  with  thoughts  of  other  men.  Cowper. 
2.  Full ;  complete.  Obs.  or  R.  Shak. 


3.  Filled  out ;  fat ;  stout ;  as,  a  replete  body.  Obs. 

Syn.  —  See  full. 

re-ple'tion  (re-ple'shwn),  n.  [ME.  replecion ,  F.  repletion, 
i  L.  replelio  a  filling  up.  See  rei  lete.]  1.  Act  of  making, 
or  state  of  being,  replete,  esp.  in  excess  ;  surfeit,  as  in  eat¬ 
ing;  superabundant  fullness  ;  as,  a  hall  filled  to  repletion. 

2.  Med.  Fullness  of  blood  ;  plethora. 

3.  Satisfaction  of  a  need,  desire,  or  the  like.  Rare. 
re-ple'tive  (-tTv),  a.  [Cf.  F.  rejilStif.]  Tending  to  make 

replete  ;  filling.  —  repletive  ubiety.  See  ubiety. 
re-plev'in  (re-plev'Tn),  n.  [OF.  (assumed)  replevine ,  fr. 
replevir  to  protect,  give  security  for,  re-  re-  plevir  to 
pledge  ;  cf.  plevine  pledge,  security,  and  LL.  replevina. 
Cf.  replevy,  pledge,  plevin.]  Law.  a  The  return  to,  or 
recovery  by,  a  person  of  goods  or  chattels  wrongfully  taken 
or  detained  (originally  of  those  taken  by  wTongful  distress, 
but  now  generally  of  any  goods  w-rongfully  taken  or  de¬ 
tained)  upon  giving  security  to  try  the  matter  in  court  and 
return  the  goods  if  defeated  in  the  action,  b  The  writ  by, 
or  the  action  in,  which  goods  and  chattels  are  replevied. 
C  Act  of  bailing  a  person,  or  the  bail  given, 
re-plev'in,  v.  t.  Laic.  To  replevy. 

re-plev'y  (-T),  v.  t. ;  re-plev'ied  (-id) ;  re-plev'y-ing.  [OF. 
replevin  p.  p.  of  replevir  (cf.  LL.  replevire) ;  or  fr.  replevy , 
n.  See  replevin,  replevy,  «.]  Law.  a  To  bail,  or  admit 
to  bail.  Obs.  b  To  take  or  get  back  by  a  w  rit  for  replevin. 
See  replevin  a.  C  To  seize  under  a  writ  of  replevin; —  said 
of  a  sheriff  or  bailiff. 

re-plev'y,  i.  Law.  To  recover  goods  by  replevin.  Also, 
of  a  sheriff  or  bailiff,  to  execute  a  writ  of  replevin, 
re-plev'y,  n.  [From  replevy,  v.,  or  through  (assumed)  OF.re- 
plevie ,  fr.  OF.  replevir.  See  replevy,  <;.]  Laic.  Replevin, 
re-pli'ant  (r£-pH'ftnt),  n.  [F.]  One  who  makes  replication, 
rep'li-ca  (r5p'lT-kd),  n.  [It.,  fr.  replicare  to  repeat,-  reply. 
See  reply,  v.  &  n.J  1.  Fine  Arts.  A  reproduction,  fac¬ 
simile,  or  copy,  as  of  a  picture  or  statue,  esp.  one  by  the 
maker  of  the  original  and  assumed  to  be  of  equal  value. 

2.  A  facsimile  or  very  close  copy  ;  as,  the  son  wras  a  replica 
of  the  father. 

3.  Music.  A  passage  to  be  repeated  ;  a  repeat. 

Syn.  —  See  duplicate. 

rep'li-cate  (-lT-kat)  |  a.  [L.  replicatus ,  p.  p.  of  replicare. 
rep'li-cat'ed  (  kat'Sd)  (  See  reply.]  Folded  over  or  back¬ 
ward  ;  folded  back  upon  itself, 
rep'li-cate  (-kat),  V.  t.  -cat'ed  (-kat'Sd) ,  -CAT'iNG(-kat'Tng). 
[L.  ieplicalus,p.  p.  of  replicare.  See  reply.]  1.  To  reply.  R. 

2.  To  duplicate  ;  reproduce. 

3.  To  fold  or  bend  back,  as  a  leaf. 

rep'li-cate  (-kat),  n.  [See  replicate,  r.]  Music.  A  re¬ 
peated  tone  one  or  more  octaves  above  or  below  a  given  tone, 
rep  li-ca'tion  (-ka'shtln),  ti.  [ME.  replicacioun,  OF.  repli¬ 
cation ,  L.  replicatio.  See  reply.]  1.  A  folding  ;  fold.*  R. 
2.  An  answer;  a  reply  ;  rejoinder ;  specif.  :  a  Pleading. 


The  plaintiff’s  or  complainant’s  reply  in  matters  of  fact, 
to  the  defendant’s  plea  or  answer,  b  See  formula,  6. 

3.  Return  or  repercussion,  as  of  sound  ;  echo.  Shak. 

4.  Act  of  repeating  ;  repetition.  Obs.  or  R. 

fc  Act  or  result  of  reproducing  ;  a  reproduction  ;  copy. 
Syn.  —  Answer,  response,  reply,  rejoinder, 
repli  ca  tive  (rSp'lT-ka-tlv),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  repli¬ 
cation.  —  rep'll  ca-tive  ly,  adv. 

rep'lum  (rSp'lfim  ;  re'plwm  ;  277),  n.  [L.,  a  bolt  for  cover¬ 
ing  the  commissure  of  the  folding  door.]  Rot.  The  placental 
framew'ork,  or  thin  false  dissepiment,  separating  the  twe 
valves  of  some  monocarpellary  fruits,  as  siliques  and  some 
legumes,  from  which  the  valves  fall  away  at  maturity, 
re  ply'  (re-pli'),  v.  i.  ;  re- plied'  (-plid') ;  re-pi.y'ing  (-pll'» 
Tng).  [ME.  replitn ,  OF.  repliier ,  reploiier,  to  bend  back, 
F.  replier(ci.  V.  repliquer  to  reply),  fr.  L.  replicare  to  fold 
back,  make  a  reply  ;  re-  re-  -f-  plicare  to  fold.  See  ply  ;  cf. 
replica.]  1.  To  make  answer  in  words  or  writing  ;  to  re¬ 
spond  ;  hence,  to  echo. 

O  man,  who  art  thou  that  rephest  against  God  ?  Rom  ix  20 

2.  Law.  To  answer  a  defendant’s  plea. 

3.  To  do  something  as  response  to  something  done  ;  as,  to 
reply  to  a  signal ;  to  reply  to.  the  fire  of  a  battery. 

Syii.  —  Answer,  respond,  rejoin, 
re  ply',  v.  t.  1.  To  return  as  an  answ  er.  Milton. 

2  To  reecho;  also,  to  repeat.  Obs. 

3.  To  fold  back  ;  also,  fig.,  to  retract.  Obs. 
re  ply',  n.  ;  pi.  replies  (-pliz').  [See  reply,  v.  i.]  1.  That 
which  is  said,  written,  or  done  in  answer  to  w  hat  is  said, 
written,  or  done  by  another  ;  an  answer  ;  a  response. 

2.  Law.  A  replication  ;  — now  used  only  in  Scots  Law  or 
code  pleading. 

Syn.  —  Answer,  reply,  rejoinder,  retort,  repartee  are 
here  compared  in  their  nontechnical  senses.  An  answer 
is  a  response  in  speech  or  writing  to  a  question,  to  a  com¬ 
munication,  or  to  an  objection  or  opposing  argument: 
reply  is  somewhat  more  formal  than  answer:  as,  “Will 
your  answer  serve  fit  to  all  questions  ?  ”  (Shak.) ;  “  A  soft 
answer  turneth  away  wrath”  (Prov.  xv.  1.) ;  an  answer  to 
a  letter ;  “grave  doubts  and  answers  here  proposed  ” 
(Tennyson) ;  “Who  is  here  so  vile  that  will  not  love  his 
country?  —  I  pause  for  a  reply  ”  ( Shak.);  a  iei)ly  to  a  charge. 
A  rejoinder  is  strictly  a  reply  to  a  reply  ;  as,  “  The  new 

sacred  word  is  - ;  the  reply - ;  the  rejoinder — 

(Byron)  ;  “  Read  some  of  Bowles’s  dispute  about  Pope,  w  ith 
all  the  replies  and  rejoinders  ”  (id.).  But  rejoinder  is  often 
merely  equivalent  toreply  ;  as,  “  ‘  And  w  hat  of  the  lady  V  * 
said  she,  in  a  tone  of  voice  that  admitted  of  no  pacific  re¬ 
joinder  ”  (  Trollope).  A  retort  is  a  short  and  pointed  reply, 
esp.  one  which  turns  the  tables  on  an  assailant ;  a  repartee 
(cf.  banter)  is  a  witty  or  clever,  but  good-natured,  retort ; 
as,  “  He  sent  me  w  ord,  if  I  said  his  beard  was  not  cut  w  ell, 
lie  was  in  the  mind  it  was:  this  is  called  the  Retort  Courte¬ 
ous  ”  ( Shak.) ;  cf.  “  What  if  thy  son  prove  disobedient,  and, 
reproved,  retort.  ‘  Wherefore  didst  thou  beget  me?  (Mil¬ 
ton)  ;  “  that  brilliant  society  which  quoted,  criticized,  and 
exchanged  repartees ”  (Macaulay) ;  “I  .  .  .  may  blunder 
on  the  borders  of  a  repartee  for  half  an  hour  together  w  ith¬ 
out  striking  it  out  ”  (Jane  Austen). 

re-pone'  (re-pon'),  r.  t.  [L.  reponere  ;  re-  re-  +  ponere  to 
place.]  Scot.  1.  To  restore  to  former  standing  or  office, 
as  a  minister  to  a  former  charge  or  a  defaulting  party 
in  an  action  so  that  he  may  proceed ;  to  replace, 
i  2.  To  answer  ;  to  reply.  •  Obs. 
report'  (re-port';  201),  v.  t.  ;  re-port'ed  ;  re-port'ino. 
[ME.  reporten ,  F.  reporter  to  carry  back,  carry  (cf.  rap- 
porter  to  report;  see  rapport),  L.  reportare  to  bear  or 
bring  back  ;  re-  re-  port  are  to  bear  or  bring.  See  port 

bearing,  demeanor.]  1.  To  give  an  account  of  ;  to  relate; 
tell;  narrate;  Obs.  or  R.,  describe;  to  circulate  publicly. 

Why  does  the  world  rejiort  that  Kate  doth  limp  ?  Shak. 
2.  To  repeat,  as  something  heard,  said,  or  received  as  a 
message;  hence,  specif.,  to  make  minutes  of,  as  a  speech 
or  debate  ;  also,  to  prepare,  as  for  publication,  an  account 
of  ;  as,  a  reporter  assigned  to  report  a  trial,  a  fire,  etc. 

3  To  give  a  formal  or  official  account  or  statement  of ;  to 
state  formally  ;  as,  a  treasurer  reports  the  receipts  and  ex¬ 
penditures;  the  general  reports  10,000  men  available. 

4  Parliamentary  Practice.  To  return  or  present  (a  matter 
officially  referred)  with  the  conclusions  reached  thereon; 
as,  the  committee  reported  the  bill  with  amendments. 

6  To  announce  or  relate,  as  what  has  been  discovered  by  a 
person  6ent  to  examine,  explore,  or  investigate  ;  as,  a  de¬ 
tective  reports  to  his  employer. 

6.  To  prefer  a  charge  of  misconduct  against  (one)  to  a 
superior  ;  as,  to  report  a  servant  to  his  employer. 

7-  To  refer  (another  or,  reflexively,  one’s  self)  for  infor¬ 
mation,  confirmation,  or  credit  ;  —  used  with  to.  Obs. 

8  To  reecho  or  cause  to  reecho.  Obs.  Bacon. 

9.  Fireworks.  To  supply  with  a  report. 

Syn.  —  Relate,  narrate,  tell,  recite,  describe, 
to  be  reported,  or  to  be  reported  of,  to  be  spoken  of ;  to  be 
mentioned,  whether  favorably  or  unfavorably.  Acts  xvi.  2. 
—  to  report  one's  self.  =  report,  r.  i\,  4. 
re  port',  v.  i.  1.  To  make  a  report  or  give  an  account  of  a 
person  or  thing  ;  — now  often  used  with  on,  formerly  also 
with  of ;  as,  to  report  on  the  condition  of  a  mine.  Shak. 
2.  To  make  a  formal  report  or  statement ;  as,  the  committee 
will  report  at  twelve  o’clock. 


re  per-cus'sor,  n.  Med.  A  re¬ 
pellent.  Ob*. 

re'per-cu'tient  (re7p5  r-k  n'- 
sh^nt),  a.  [L.  repercutiens.  -en- 
t ».«,  p.  pr.  of  renercuten'.]  Med. 
a  Repellent.  Obs.  b  Obstetrics 
Causing  or  pert  to  repercussion, 
repsreeve.  n.  I  repe,  var.  of  reap 
harvest  -i-  reei’e.]  An  overseer 
of  reapers.  Obs. 
re  psr  form',  v.  t.,  re  per-fume', 
v  t.  See  Re-,2. 
rep'er-l-blelrep'er-t-b’l),  a.  [L. 

reperire  find.]  Discoverable  R. 
repertee  +  repaktee. 

•ep  er-ti'tlons  (rgp'er-tlsh'tfs), 
/.  [L.  re/>er/icius.J  Found  by 
nance.  Obs.  [erer.  05s.  I 

•e-per'tor.  ».  [L-l  A  discov-| 
rep  er-to'ri  um  (rcp'?r-to'rY- 

tZm  ;  2ol),  n.  [L.]  A  repository; 
repertory.  .Y o w  Rare. 
re  pe  ruse',  r.  t.  See  re-.  2.— 
re  pe-ms'al  (re'pt'-moz'rtl),  n. 
repet.  Abbr.  Repetatur  (L.,  let 
it  be  repeated), 
repete.  +  repeat. 

H  fee  pe-tent'  (ra'nft-tSnt'),  n. : 
pi.  -tente.v  (-t5n't^n).  IG.] 
Ger.  Univ.  A  tutor. 


rep  e-ti'tion-al  (rSp^-tlsh'eZn- 

<il),  rep  e-ti'tion-a-ry  (-1-rT),  a. 
Of  the  nature  of,  or  containing, 
repetition.  Rare. 
rep  e-ti'tlon-er  (-?r),  n.  A  re- 1 
penter.  Obs.  [Bib.  | 

Re'pha-el  (re'ffl-Pl  :  rtf 'It-). 
Re'phah  (re'fa).  Bib.  [Bib.\ 
Re  pha'iah  (r?-fa'yd  ;  -fT'd).| 
Reph'a-im  (rff'a-Im  ;  rP-fa'- 
Tm),n  pi.  [Heb.  rephaim.]  Bib 
A  race  of  rennted  ancient  giants 
inhabiting  Palestine. 
Reph'a-lms  (-Tmz).  Bib.  See 
Rephaim.  [phan.  Z?i6.| 

Re'phan(re'fttn).  Var.  of  Rem-| 
Reph'l-dim  (rPf'Y-dlm).  Bib. 
re-phos  phor-i-za'tion,  n.,  re- 
phos'phor-lze,  i\  t.  See  re-,  2. 
re-pic'  (r?-pek'),  r?.  Sr  v.  [F.] 
=  re  pique.  [See  re-,  2.1 

re  pick',  v.  t.,  re-pic'ture,  r. 
re-piece',  v.  t.,  re-pile',  v.  t.  See 
re-.  2. 

repier.  +  rippier. 
repillestok.  +  kipplestock. 
re-pin',  v.  t.  See  re-,  2. 
re  pine',  n.  Vexation  ;  repin¬ 
ing-  Ohs.  —  re  pine  'ful,  a.  Obs. 
re-pine',  v.  t.  To  feel  or  express 


dissatisfaction  with.  Obs. 

re-pine'ment.n.  Repining.  Rare. 
re-pin'er  (r0-pln'er),  n .  One 
who  repines.  [p.  pr  j 

re-pin 'ing-ly.  adv.  otrepiniui /, | 
re-pitch',  v.  t  See  re-.  2. 
rep'kie  <  rgp'kY),  u.  Any  edible 
sea  urchin.  Alask  a. 
re-place'a-ble. a.  Sce-ABLE  — 
re  place  a-bil'i-ty.  n. 
re-plait',  v.  t.  See  re-,  2. 
re-plait',  v.  t.  (OF.  replait ,  re- 
jdeit,  rehearing  of  a  plea.  O.rf. 
E.  D.)  To  remand.  Obs.  Scot. 
re-plane',  v.  t.,  re  plas'ter,  v.  t. 
See  re-,  2. 

re-plant'a-ble.  a.  See -able. 
re-plate',  r.  t.  Sr  t\,  re  play',  v. 
t.  Sr  n.,  re  plead',  r  t.  Sr  ».,  re¬ 
pleat',  r.  t ,  re  pledge',  v.  t. 
See  he-,  2. 

re-pleet'.  +  replete. 
replegiare,  n.  ILL.,  inf.,  to  re¬ 
plevy.]  Law.  Replevin  Ohs. 
re-pleg  i  a'tion  (rf-plPj'Y-a'- 
shttn),  n.  (LL.  replegiare  to  re- 
pledge.l  Scot.  Law.  Repledg- 
mg.  Oos. 


plen'dish-ing.  [OF.  re(s)pleu- 
dissant,  p.pr.,F.  resplend issant . ] 
Resplendent  Obs.  [Rare.  \ 
re-plen'ish.  u  A  replenishing.! 
re-plen'ish-ing-ly,  udv.  of  re¬ 
plenishing,  p.  pr.  [Sp  | 

re-plen'isht.  Replenished.  R< /. \ 
re  plen'ty,  v.  t.  To  make  plen¬ 
tiful  again .  Obs.  [  Obs.  | 

re  piesh'ed,  a.  Replenished.! 
re-plete',  v.  t.  Obs  or  R.  1.  To 
fill,  esp.  to  satiety ;  stock;  supply. 
2.  Torenlenish. 
re-plete'ness.  n.  See  -ness. 
re-ple'tive-ly,  adv.  of  heple- 
T,VE  [tive  Rare  I 

re-ple'to-ry  (-tfi-rY),  a.  Reple- 1 
re-pleve'.  »-.  t.  jr  ».  [Cf.  re- 

plkn’v.I  To  replevy  Obs. 

re  plev  i-a-ble  ( rf-plPv'Y-d-b’l ). 
a.  Capable  of  being  replevied, 
replev'i-sa-ble  (-Y-sd-b’l),  a. 
IAI-.  nplerissable.]  Replevia- 
hle.  Sow  Rare. 
re-plev'ish,  v.  t.  [OF.  replevir, 
3d  pi.  pres,  reple vissevt.)  To 
replevy  .  Obs.  [plenish.  05*.  I 
re-plev  ish.  r.  t.  F.rron.  for  re-| 
re  plev'i-sor  (rP-pl£v'Y-8tfr),  n. 
One  who  makes  replevin. 


re-pli 'al.  n.  Reply.  Obs 
replicable,  a.  That  may  be  re¬ 
plied  to.  Obs. 

replica  grating.  Phf/sics.  A 
diffraction  grating  formed  by 
molding  a  film  of  collodion,  etc., 
on  an  original  ruled  grating, 
rep'li-cant.  n.  [L .replicans,  p 
pr.]  Obs.  a  A  new  applicant, 
b  A  replier. 

re-plic'n-tile  (r?-plYk'd-tYl  : 
r6p'lT-kd-tIl),  a.  [See  repli¬ 
cate,  r\]  Zool.  Capable  of  be¬ 
ing  folded  back  on  itself,  as  the 
wing  of  some  insects, 
rep'li-ca-to  ry  (rfp'lY-kd-tfi-rY), 
a.  Serving  an,  or  of  the  nature 
of,  a  reply.  Rare.  [replies. I 
re-pli 'erf  rf-plT'Or),  n.  One  who| 
re-plight',  v.  t.  See  re-,  2. 
re  plique',  n.,  5r  r.  t.  Sr  i.  [V. 
rffplique,  n.  ;  repliquer,  y.)  Re¬ 
ply  ;  answer.  Obs. 
reploch.  +  raploch. 
re  plot',  v.  t.  To  plat  out  again. 
—  re  plot'ment.  i>. 
re-plot'ter  (  rf-pI5t'?r),  n.  One 
that  replots ;  specif  ,  Gun.,  a 
device  for  finding  quickly  the 
distance  and  direction  of  the 


target  from  its  distance  and  di¬ 
rection  as  observed  from  the 
rangefinder.  [RE-,2.| 

re-plow',  re-plough',  v.  f.  See| 
re  plume'  (re-])l<^)m'),  v.  t.  To 
jilume  anew  ;  to  preen, 
re-plun'der.  v.  t.,  re  plunge',  r. 
Sr  ii.  See  re-,  2.  [p.  prl 

re  ply'ing-ly,  rrr/i*  of  rephnngA 
rep 'man,  u.  A  reaper.  Obs. 
re-poin',  v.  i.  [OF.  reyomdre  to 
prick  again  (for  meaning  cf.  re¬ 
morse).]  Repent  ;  repine.  Obs. 
re-point,  v  t.  Sec  k  k-,  2. 
re-poise'  +  repose,  to  rest, 
re-pol'ish,  r.  t.,  re'pol-lute'.  v. 
t.  See  re-,2. 

rep  o  Ion'  (r5p'6-18n'),  n.  [F. 
j  rrpolon  or  It.  repolone. 1  Man. 

1  A  kind  of  volt  or  aemivoft.  Rare. 
re-pon'der.  v.  t.  See  kb-,  2. 

r^  pon  dez'  s’il  vous 
(ra'poN'da'  sel  v6o  plfi')  [i  J 
Answer,  if  you  please 
||  t6  pon'dre  en  Nor- maud'  (rd  - 
nfiN'dr’  aN  n6r,m&N').  (F.J 
!  To  answer  like  a  Norman,  1  e.t 
evasively. 

re-pop'u-late,  v.  t.  See  RE-,  2. 
i  —  re-pop' u-la'tion.  n. 


re-plen'diah-ant,  a.  Also  re- 


ale,  senate,  c&re,  Sm,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofa  ;  eve,  Svent,  «nd,  recent,  maker ;  Ice,  Ill ,  old,  Sbey,  orb,  8dd,  s6ft,  connect ;  use,  unite,  urn,  up,  ciretis,  menii 

1  Foreign  Word.  +  Obsolete  Variant  of.  +  combined  with.  =  ecjuuU. 


REPORT 


1809 


REPRESSER 


3.  To  furnish  in  writing  an  account  of  a  speech,  the  pro¬ 
ceedings  at  a  meeting,  the  particulars  of  ail  occurrence, 
etc.,  for  publication  ;  to  act  as  a  reporter. 

4.  To  present  one’s  self,  as  in  readiness  for  service  ;  also, 
to  give  information,  as  of  one’s  address,  condition,  etc. ; 
as,  the  officer  reported  for  duty  ;  to  report  weekly  by  letter. 

re  port'  (re-port' ;  201),  n.  [OF.  report ,  or  raport ,  F.  rap¬ 
port.  See  report,  v.  t.~\  1.  Common  talk  or  a  story  or 

statement  circulating  by  common  talk  ;  rumor  ;  a  rumor  ; 
hence,  fame  ;  repute  ;  reputation. 

Cornelius  the  centurion,  a  just  man  .  .  of  good  report  among  all 
the  nation  of  the  Jews.  Acts  x.  22. 

2.  An  account  or  relation,  esp.  of  some  matter  specially 
investigated  ;  as,  the  report  of  an  expert  upon  a  mine. 

3.  Music  A  responding  note  or  part. 

4.  An  official  statement  of  facts,  oral  or  written  ;  esp., 
a  statement  in  writing  of  proceedings  and  facts  exhibited 
by  an  officer  to  his  superiors  ;  as,  the  reports  of  the  heads 
of  departments  to  Congress,  of  a  referee  to  the  court. 

6.  An  account  or  statement  of  a  judicial  opinion  or  decision, 
or  of  a  case  argued  and  determined  in  a  court  of  law, 
chancery,  etc.  ;  also,  in  the  pi.,  the  volumes  containing 
such  reports  ;  as,  Coke's  Reports.  In  the  complete  and  ac¬ 
curate  form  a  report  of  a  case  contains  a  short  statement 
of  fact  by  the  reporter  or  editor,  a  summary  of  the  argu¬ 
ments  of  counsel,  and  the  opinion  or  opinions  of  the  court 
or  judges,  to  all  of  which  a  syllabus  is  customarily  pre¬ 
fixed.  Cl.  PRECEDENT,  3,  JUDGE-MADE  LAW,  STAKE  DECISIS. 

6.  A  sketch,  or  a  fully  written  account,  as  of  a  speech, 
debate,  or  the  proceedings  of  a  public  assembly,  etc. 

7-  Rapport ;  relation  ;  connection  ;  reference.  Obs. 

8-  An  explosive  noise  ;  as,  the  report  of  a  gun. 

9  Fireworks.  An  explosive  charge  of  a  rocket,  etc. 

Syn.  —  Narration,  recital,  narrative,  story  ;  hearsay, 
re-port'er  (re-por'ter  ;  201),  n.  [Cf.  OF.  reporteur ,  ra-,  F. 
rapporteur .]  One  that  reports  Specif  :  a  An  officer  or  per¬ 
son  who  makes  authorized  statements  of  law  proceedings 
and  decisions,  or  of  legislative  debates,  b  One  who  reports 
speeches,  public  proceedings,  news,  etc.,  for  a  newspaper  or 
other  periodical.  C  A  pistol ;  also,  a  kind  of  firework.  Obs. 
repor-to'ri-al  (rgp'or-to'i T-al ;  re'por-;  201,277),  a.  Of, 
pert,  to,  or  characteristic  of,  a  reporter  or  reporters, 
re-pos'al  (re-poz'31),  ?i.  [From  2d  REPOSE.]  1.  Act  of  repos¬ 
ing  something  ;  —  as,  the  reposal  of  a  trust  in  some  one. 

2.  Act  or  state  of  reposing,  or  resting.  Obs.  or  R. 

3-  That  on  which  one  reposes.  Obs.  Burton. 

re  pose'  (r£-poz'),  v.  t. ;  re-posed'  (-pozd') ;  re-po9'ing 
(-poz'Tng).  {re- -{-pose;  pro b.  suggested  by  L  reponere. 
Cf.  repose  to  rest.]  1.  To  replace  ;  restore.  Obs. 

2  To  lay  in  a  place  ;  to  place  ;  deposit. 

3.  To  place,  rest,  or  set  (trust,  hope,  etc.);  — with  in. 

The  king  reposeth  all  his  confidence  in  thee.  Shak. 

4.  To  place  for  management,  safe  keeping,  or  the  like  ;  as, 
to  repose  one’s  affairs  in  an  agent.  Now  Rare. 

to  repose  one's  self,  to  rely  ;  to  repose  one’s  confidence  ;  — 
used  with  on  or  in.  Obs.  or  R. 

re  pose'  (re-poz'),  v.  t.  [F.  reposer ,  fr.  LL.  repnusare  ; 
L.  re-  re-  pausare  to  pause.  See  pause,  pose,  '  .]  1.  To 
lay  at  rest ;  to  rest ;  —  often  reflexive  ;  as,  to  repose  one’s 
self  on  a  couch.  “  Repose  you  here  in  rest.”  Shak. 

2  To  cause  to  be  calm  or  quiet ;  to  compose.  Obs. 

3.  To  give  rest  to  ;  to  refresh  by  rest.  Now  Rare.  Milton. 
re-pose',  v.  i.  1.  To  lie  or  be  at  rest ;  to  take  rest ;  to  cease 
from  activity,  exertion,  or  the  like. 

When  weary  meteor  lamps  repose , 

And  languid  storms  their  pinions  close.  Shelley. 

2.  To  rest  in  confidence  ;  to  confide  ;  rely. 

It  is  upon  these  that  the  soul  may  repose.  I.  Taylor. 

3.  To  lie;  to  be  supported  ;  as,  his  head  reposing  on  a  cush¬ 
ion  ;  —  often  fig. ;  as,  a  system  reposing  upon  credit. 

Syn.  —  Lie,  recline  ;  rest,  sleep. 

re  pose',  n.  [F.  repos ,  but  influenced  by  repose ,  v.  See  2d 
repose.]  1.  State  of  reposing  ;  rest;  quiet ;  often,  esp.,  rest 
as  a  relief  from  exertion,  trouble,  or  the  like. 

Escaped  with  pain  l'roin  that  adventurous  flight. 

Now  geek  rejiose  upon  an  humbler  theme.  Cowper . 

2.  Freedom  from  disturbance,  agitation,  or  uneasiness  ; 
peace  ;  tranquillity  ;  calm  ;  of  things,  cessation  or  absence 
of  activity  ;  as,  the  repose  of  security  ;  a  volcano  in  repose. 

3.  Composure  of  manner  ;  quiet  ease  and  dignity  of  bear¬ 
ing  ;  as,  well-bred  repose. 

4  A  resting  place.  Obs.  or  Poetic. 

5.  Fine  Arts,  a  Harmony  in  the  disposition  of  parts,  colors, 
etc. ,  such  as  gives  rest  to  the  eye  or  ear.  b  =  reposoir.  Obs. 
A-  R.  c  Moderation,  as  opposed  to  overstraining  aft-r  effect. 
Syn.  —  Ease,  quietness,  peace ;  relaxation.  See  rest. 

re  posed'  <  re-pozd'),^.#.  Composed;  calm;  tranquil;  at  rest. 
—  re-pos'ed-ly  (re-poz'Sd-lT),  adv.  —  re  pos'ed-ness,  n. 
re-pose'ful  (re-poz'fobl),  a.  Full  Of  repose;  quiet.  —  re- 
pose'ful  ly,  adv.  —  re-pose'ful  ness,  n. 
re-pos'it  (re-p5z'Tt),  v.  t.  ;  re-pos'it-ed  ;  re-pos'it-ino.  [L. 
re/)ositus ,  p.  p.  of  reponere  to  put  back  ;  re-  re-  -f*  ponere  to 
put.  See  position.]  1.  To  cause  to  rest  or  stay ;  to  lay 
away  ;  to  deposit,  as  for  safety  ;  to  place  ;  store. 

2.  To  return  to  its  place.  Rare. 

re  po-sl'tion  (re'po-zTsh'Sn ;  rSp/o-),  n.  [L.  reposition 

1.  Replacement,  as  by  a  surgical  operation. 

2.  Restoration  to  a  former  position,  possession,  office,  or 
the  like  ;  reinstatement.  Obs.  or  Archaic.  Scot. 

3.  Act  of  repositing,  or  laying  up.  Now  Rare. 
re-pos'l-tor  (re-pbz'T-ter),  n.  One  that  reposits  ;  specif., 

Surg ..  an  instrument  to  replace  a  displaced  organ  or  part, 
re-pos'i-to-ry  ( -to-rt),  n.  ;  pi.  -ries  (-rTz).  [L.  repositorium, 
repostorium :  cf.  OF.  repositoire.  See  reposit.]  1.  A  place, 
room,  compartment,  vessel,  or  the  like,  where  things  are  or 
may  be  reposited,  or  laid  up,  as  for  safety  ;  a  depository. 
2.  A  place,  building,  or  the  like,  where  collections  of  things 
are  kept,  as  for  exhibition  or  instruction  ;  a  museum  ;  also, 
such  a  place  where  things  are  offered  for  sale,  i\oiv  Rare. 


re-port'a-ble.  a.  See -able. 
re  port'age  (rC-pdr'tStj  ;  201),  n. 
Report  ;  rumor  ;  gossip, 
report'ed-ly,  adv.  of  reported. 
p.  p.  f  ism.  Rare. | 

re-port'er  ism  (-Tz’m),  n.  See| 
re  port'er-ship,  n.  See  -ship. 
re-port'ing-ly,  adv.  By  report ; 
by  correspondence.  Rare. 
re-por'to  ry,  n.  A  report  Obs. 
re-por'ture.  n.  Report.  Ob;*. 
re  pos'&nce (rf-pdz'tfns), n.  (Cf. 
Ob .  reposance  ]  Repose  Ob*. 
re  pose 'ful.  a.  Reliable  :  re¬ 
sponsible.  Obs.  [  Obs.  I 

re  pose'nesB.  >/.  Reposedness.| 


re-pos'er  (r$-pCz'?r),  n  C 

who  reposes. 

re-pos'i-ta-ry  Crf'-pbz'Y-tft-rT) 
if  It.  =  REPOSITORY  [O' 

re  pos'l  tate.  r.  r.  To  repos 
re-pos'i-to-ry  (rP-pfiz  T -to¬ 
rt.  Of  or  pert,  to  repositmg. 

re-pos'l-ture  (-fpr),  «.  [LL. 
posituraA  Reposition.  Obs. 
re  pos-sede',  v.  t.  [Cf.  F. 
possfif/er.]  To  repossess.  O < 
re-post',  v.  5 r  n.  =  ripost. 

re-po'Bure(rP-p5'zhftr).  n. 

2d  kkpose.]  Rest;  quiet.  C 

re-pot',  v.  t  ,  re  pour',  v. 
re-pow'der.  v.  t.  bee  re-,  2. 


3.  A  place,  esp.  a  vault,  where  corpses  are  laid  or  buried. 

4-  A  storehouse  or  place  containing  an  abundance  or  great 
quantity  of  anything  ;  as,  Blackstone  was  a  repository  of 
legal  learning ;  parts  of  Alaska  are  repositories  of  gold. 

5.  A  person  to  w  hom  one  confides  something  ;  as,  she  was 
the  repository  of  his  hopes  and  fears. 

II  re-po  soir' (re-po'zwar'),  n.  Paint.  One  of  the  masses  of 
light  or  shadow  which  serve  as  points  of  rest  for  the  eye. 
repos  sess'  (rS'pd-zSs'),  v.  t.  1.  To  possess  again  ;  to  re¬ 
gain  or  recover  possession  of  ;  as,  to  repossess  the  land. 

2  To  restore  to  possession  ;  as,  to  repossess  one  of  an  es¬ 
tate  ;  also,  Scot.,  to  reinstate  ;  —  used  with  in  or,  formerly, 
to  ;  as,  to  repossess  one  in  an  estate  or  right, 
re  pos  ses'sion  (-zSsh'fin),  n.  Act  or  state  of  possessing 
again  ;  recovery  ;  restoration. 

II  re-pous  sage' ( re-pbo'sAzh'),  r?..  [F.  See  repousse.]  Art. 
Art  or  process  of  hammering  out  or  pressing  thin  metal 
from  the  reverse  side  :  (1)  in  producing  repousse  work  ;  (2) 
in  Etching ,  the  hammering  out  from  behind  to  level  up  any 
part  of  a  plate  that  has  been  worked  into  a  depression. 

II  re-pous's^'  (-sa'),  a.  [F.,  p.  p.  of  repousser  to  thrust  back  ; 
re-  -f-  pousser  to  push.  Cf.  push.]  Formed  in  relief,  as  a 
pattern  on  thin  metal  beaten  up  from  the  reverse  side.  Also, 
shaped  or  ornamented  with  patterns  in  relief  made  by 
hammering  or  pressing  on  the  reverse  side  ;  — said  of  thin 
metal,  or  of  a  piece  so  made.  —  n.  Repousse  work, 
rep  re  hend'  (rgp'rfc-hSnd'),  v.  t. ;  -hend'ed;  -hend'ino. 
[L.  reprehendere ,  reprehensum,  to  hold  back,  seize,  check, 
blame  ;  re-  re-  -f-  prehendere  to  lay  hold  of.  See  prehen¬ 
sile  ;  cf.  reprisal.]  1.  To  make  charge  of  fault  against; 
to  reprimand  ;  reprove  ;  chide  ;  blame  ;  censure. 

I  nor  advise  nor  reprehend  the  choice-  J  Philips 
2.  To  show  to  be  false  ;  disprove.  Obs. 
rep're  lien'sl-ble  (-hSn'sT-b’l),  a.  [L.  reprehensibilis :  cf. 
F.  reprehensible .]  Worthy  of  reprehension  ;  culpable  ; 
censurable  ;  blamable.  —  rep're-hen  sl  bil'i-ty  (-bll'T-tt), 
rep  re  hen'si  ble-noss,  n.  —  rep're-hen'si-bly,  adv. 
rep're  hen'sion  (-slrnn),  n.  [L.  reprehensio :  cf.  F.  rSjirS- 
hension.  ]  Act  of  reprehending  ;  reproof;  blame. 

Syn.  —  Censure,  blame,  reproof,  reprimand, 
rep  re-hen'sivo  (-hSu'stv),  a.  [Cf.  F.  reprShensif.]  Of 
the  nature  of,  or  conveying,  reprehension  or  reproof. 
South.  —  rep  rc-hen'sive-ly,  adv. 

rep  re  sent'  (rep're-zgnt'),  v.  t.  ;  -sent'ed  ;  -sent'ing.  [F. 
reprisenter ,  L.  repraesentare,  repraesentatum  ;  rc-  re-  -f- 
praesentare  to  place  before,  present.  See  present,  v.  L] 

1.  To  present,  or  cause  to  be  present,  before  some  one  , 
also,  to  give  as  a  present.  Obs. 

2.  To  bring  clearly  before  the  mind  ;  to  cause  to  be  known, 
felt,  or  apprehended  ;  to  present ;  as,  Christ  represented 
many  truths  to  his  followers  in  parables. 

Among  these,  Fancy  next 
Her  office  holds  ;  of  all  external  things 
Which  the  five  watchful  senses  represent, 

She  forms  imagination,  aery  shapes  Milton 

3.  To  exhibit  (a  fact)  to  another  mind  in  language  ;  to  give 
one’s  own  impressions  and  judgment  of ;  to  state  or  set 
forth  with  advocacy  or  with  the  design  of  affecting  action 
or  judgment;  as,  he  represented  himself  to  be  starving, 
sometimes,  to  give  an  account  of. 

4.  To  make  manifest,  exhibit,  or  display  ;  to  show  ;  as,  to 
represent  a  smile  to  one  ;  to  represent  bad  temper.  Obs. 

5  To  portray  or  depict  by  pictorial,  plastic,  or,  rarely,  I 
musical,  art ;  also,  of  the  work  of  art,  to  exhibit  by  such  I 
portrayal  or  depiction  ;  as,  to  represent  a  landscape  in  a 
painting,  a  figure  in  bronze. 

6.  To  exhibit  dramatically;  esp.  a  To  produce  on  the  stage; 
as,  to  represent  a  play.  Now  Rare,  b  To  act  the  part  or 
role  of  ;  to  personate  in  acting  ;  as,  to  represent  Hamlet. 

7.  To  present  by  means  of  something  standing  in  the  place 
of ;  to  exhibit  or  be  the  counterpart  or  image  of ;  to  typify  , 
also,  to  serve  as  a  sign  or  symbol  of ;  as,  a  national  flag 
represents  the  nation ;  mathematical  symbols  rejtresent 
quantities  or  relations  ;  words  represent  ideas  or  things. 

8-  To  stand  in  the  place  of ,  to  be  the  equivalent  of  ;  esp., 
to  supply  the  place,  perform  the  duties,  exercise  the  rights, 
or  receive  the  share,  of ;  to  speak  and  act  with  authority 
in  behalf  of  ;  to  act  the  part  of  (another) ;  as,  an  heir  ?*v>- 
resents  his  ancestor ;  an  attorney  re/iresmts  his  client ;  a 
member  of  Congress  represents  his  district  in  Congress. 

9  To  serve  as  a  specimen,  example,  or  instance  of ;  as,  a 
dozen  nationalities  were  represented  in  the  steerage. 

10.  Metaph.  To  form  or  image  in  consciousness,  as  an  ob¬ 
ject  of  cognition  or  apprehension. 

The  general  capability  of  knowledge  necessarily  requires  that, 
besides  the  power  of  evoking  out  of  unconsciousness  one  por¬ 
tion  of  our  retained  knowledge  in  preference  to  another,  we 
possess  the  faculty  of  representing  in  consciousness  what  is  thus 
evoked.  .  This  representative  faculty  is  imagination  or 
phantasy.  Sir  W.  Hamilton 

to  represent  against,  to  make  representations  or  a  protect 
against ;  to  urge  objections  to. 

rep  re-sen-ta'men  (-zSn-ta'mgn),  n.  [From  represent, 
after  L.  nouns  in  -men,  as  imitamen .]  That  which  repre¬ 
sents  ; —  disting,  from  representation ,  act  of  representing, 
rep're-sen-ta'tion  (-zgn-ta'shim),  n.  [F.  representation ,  L. 
repraesentatio.~\  1.  Presence  ;  appearance.  Obs. 

2.  A  likeness,  picture,  model,  image,  or  other  reproduc¬ 
tion  ;  as,  a  representation  of  the  human  face,  or  figure. 

3.  A  dramatic  production  or  performance  ;  as,  a  theatri¬ 
cal  representation  ;  a  representation  of  Hamlet. 

4  Act  of  representing  by  reproduction,  portrayal,  or  sym¬ 
bolizing.  Now  Rare. 

5  Act  of  exhibiting  or  setting  forth  by  a  statement,  ac¬ 
count,  or  the  like,  esp.  with  a  view  to  affecting  action  ; 
also,  such  a  statement  or  account  so  made ;  as,  he  made 
earnest  representations  in  his  behalf ;  sometimes,  specif.,  a 
statement  or  argument  against  something  ;  a  protest. 

6.  Law.  A  statement  of  fact  incidental  or  collateral  to  a 


contract,  made  orally  or  in  writing  or  by  implication,  on 
the  faith  of  which  the  contract  is  entered  into.  Falsity 
of  a  representation  as  to  a  material  fact  will  avoid  the  con¬ 
tract.  In  insurance  law  a  representation  is  distinguished 
from  a  warranty  in  that  it  is  not  apart  of  the  contract,  and 
need  be  only  substantially  true.  See  warranty. 

7-  Philos,  in  certain  theories  of  knowledge  ;  a  The  act 
or  process  by  which  the  mind  forms  an  image  or  concept 
of  an  object,  —  as  opposed  to  immediate  cognition  ;  also, 
the  resulting  object  or  product  of  such  an  act.  b  Recur¬ 
rent  as  opposed  to  simple  presentation. 

8-  Fact  of  representing  another,  or  state  of  being  repre¬ 
sented  by  another  ;  specif. :  a  Law.  The  act  or  fact  of 
one  person  standing  for  another  so  as  to  have,  to  a  greater 
or  le68  extent,  the  rights  and  obligations  of  the  person 
represented  ;  specif.,  the  relation  of  an  heir  to  his  prede¬ 
cessor  when  both  the  rights  and  the  obligations  of  the 
predecessor  devolve  upon  the  heir,  as  in  the  Roman  law 
and  in  most  other  primitive  systems,  b  The  represent¬ 
ing  of  another  in  a  legislative  body ;  also,  the  system  of 
choosing  delegates  to  represent  constituents,  as  in  a  legis¬ 
lature  ;  as,  no  taxation  without  representation.  Represen¬ 
tation  is  called  proportional  when  it  is  based  upon  the 
number  of  electors,  inhabitants,  etc.,  in  an  electoral  dis¬ 
trict  or  other  unit. 

9.  Delegates  representing  a  constituency,  collectively. 
Syn.  —  Delineation,  portraiture,  description;  likeness, 
resemblance ;  exhibition,  show. 

repre-sen-ta'tion-allrgp're-zSn-ta'slmii-al),  a.  Of  or  per¬ 
taining  to  representation  or  representationism.  —  repre- 
sen-ta'tion-al  ism  (-Tz’m),  n .—  rep're  sen-ta'tion-al  ist, 
w.  —  rep  re-sen  ta'tion  al  ly,  adv. 
rep  re-sen-ta'tion-ism  (-Tz’m),  n.  Metaph.  The  doctrine 
that  percepts,  or  objects  of  perception,  are  mere  represen¬ 
tations  of  the  real  objects,  or  thiugs-in-themselves,  which 
occasion  the  perceptions.  —  repre-sen-ta'lion  ist,  n. 
rep  re-sent'a  tive  (-zSn'ta-tTv),  a.  [F.  reprSsentatif,  or 
LL.  repraesentativus .]  1.  Representing,  portraying,  typi¬ 
fying,  or  the  like  ;  as,  a  painting  representative  of  a  battle  ; 
the  representative  arts. 

2.  Being,  or  acting  as,  the  agent  or  substitute  for  an¬ 
other,  esp.  through  delegated  authority ;  as,  a  represent¬ 
ative  council  ,  representative  character  (see  diplomatic 
agent). 

3.  Pert,  to,  or  founded  on,  representation  of  the  many  by 
delegates  ;  as,  a  representative  government,  system. 

4  Metaph.  Giving,  or  existing  as,  a  transcript  of  what  was 
originally  presentative  knowledge.  Sir  Win.  Hamilton. 

5.  Typical ;  serving  as  an  instance  or  example  ;  as,  &rep- 
resentative  oration  of  Cicero;  representative  specimens, 
representative  character.  See  DIPLOMATIC  agent.  —  r.  func¬ 
tion,  Math.,  that  containing  tiie  parameter  in  a  represent¬ 
ative  integral.  —  r.  integral.  Math.,  an  integral  of  the  form 
fba  F(z)  4>  (ar»  n)  dz  which,  under  certain  restrictions  as 
to  the  functions  Fand  </>  and  the  parameter  n,  is  equal  to 
k  F (a), where  k  is  a  constant.— r.  knowledge  See  knowledge, 

6. — r.  money.  Economies ,  credit  instruments, esp.  bills  of  ex¬ 
change,  bank  accounts,  and  checks,  which  take  the  place 
of  money  (in  the  narrower  sense)  in  many  transactions, 
and  by  some  are  considered  to  be  properly  called  money. 

repre-sent'a-tlve,  n.  1.  One  that  represents;  specif.: 
a  A  person  or  thing  that  represents,  or  stands  for,  a  num¬ 
ber  or  class  of  persons  or  things,  or  that  in  some  way  cor¬ 
responds  to,  stands  for,  replaces,  or  is  equivalent  to,  an¬ 
other  person  or  thing  •  a  typical  embodiment ;  type. 

A  statue  ol  Rumor,  whispering  an  idiot  in  the  ear,  who  was  the 
representative  of  Credulity.  Addison. 

b  One  who  represents  others  or  another  in  a  special 
capacity  ;  an  agent,  deputy,  or  substitute;  esp.  :  (1)  One 
who  represents  a  people  or  community  in  its  legislative 
or  governing  capacity  ;  in  Great  Britain,  a  member  of 
Parliament ;  in  the  United  States,  a  member  of  the  lower 
or  popular  house  iu  the  national  Congress,  or  in  a  State 
legislature.  See  House  of  Commons  ;  House  of  Represent¬ 
atives  ;  at  large  h,  under  large,  n.  (2)  One  who  repre¬ 
sents  another  as  agent,  substitute,  successor,  etc.,  as  one 
appointed  to  represent  a  sovereign  or  government  abroad. 
(3)  Law.  One  who  represents,  or  stands  in  the  place  of,  an¬ 
other,  as  the  heir  under  some  systems  of  law,  an  executor, 
an  administrator,  etc.  In  English  and  American  law',  the 
terms  representative,  legal  representative,  and  personal  rep¬ 
resentative  are  indifferently  used  primarily  to  designate 
the  executor  or  administrator  of  a  deceased  person,  and 
the  heir  is  distinctively  sometimes  called  the  real ,  or  nat¬ 
ural,  representative  oi  his  deceased  ancestor.  But  repre¬ 
sentative,  legal  representative ,  and  personal  representative 
sire  often  used  indifferently,  esp.  in,  or  in  connection  with, 
wills  or  statutes  of  distribution,  to  designate  executors, 
administrators,  children,  next  of  kin,  distributees,  ana 
in  some  connections  trustees,  receivers,  or  other  such  per¬ 
sons  who  are  successors  in  interest  to  another,  the  sense 
intended  being  disclosed  by  the  context  and  circum¬ 
stances.  See  heir,  1  e,  executor,  administrator. 

2.  A  representative  body.  Obs. 

3.  Representation.  Obs.  &  R.  Oxf.  E.  D. 

re-press'  (re-prSs'),  ?\  t.  [re-  -{-  press.]  To  press,  or  com¬ 
press,  over  again,  as  bricks  in  a  mold  after  coming  from 
the  brick  machine  and  before  drying. 

re  press',  n.  A  hand  machine  for  repressing  brick. 

re  press'  (re-prSs'),  v.  t.  ;  RE-PRES6ED'  (-pr6st') ;  re-press'- 
ing.  [L.  repressus,  p.  p.  of  reprimere ;  re-  re-  -f-  prerntre 
to  press.  See  press;  cf.  reprimand.]  1.  To  check;  re¬ 
strain  ;  curb,  as  passions  or  actions ;  also,  Obs.  or  R.,  to 
mitigate  ;  subdue  ;  as,  to  repress  thirst  or  bleeding. 

2.  To  press  or  crush  back,  down,  or  out ;  to  quell ;  sup¬ 
press  ;  as,  to  repress  sedition  ;  also,  to  reduce  to  order  or 
subjection;  as,  to  repress  a  mob. 

Syn.  — Crush,  overpower,  subdue,  put  down;  restrain, 
quell,  curb,  check.  See  suppress. 


repp.  Var.  of  rep,  fabric, 
repped  (rPpt).  a.  Resembling 
rep  ;  ribbed  or  corded, 
rep'pet.  Scot.  var.  of  kippf.t 
repplye.  +  reply.  [printed.  I 
repr  Abbr.  Representing  :  rc-l 
re-pray'.  v.  t  V  »..  re-preach'. 
v.  t.,  re  pre-clp'i-tate.  v.f..  re'- 
pre-cip  1- ta'tion.  n.  See  re-,2. 
re-preef'.  re-pref'-  reproof. 
re  p reeve'.  reprieve 
re-prefe'  +reproof,rei*rovr. 
rep're  hend'a-ble  (rPp'rf-hPn'- 
d«-b’l),  a.  See -able.  Rare. 
rep  re-hend'a-to-ry  (-tO-rl),  a 
Censuring.  Rare. 


rep're-hend'er,  n.  One  who 

reprehends. 

rep  re-hen'so-ry  (  bPn'sA-rT ),  a. 
Reprehensive.  Hare. 
re-preif'.  +  reproof,  reprove. 
re-preme',  »•.  t  [L.  reprimere. ) 
To  repress.  Obs. 
re' pre  pare',  v  t.  See  re-.  2. 
rep're-sent',  n.  A  representa¬ 
tion.  Obs. 

re'-pre  sent', r.  t.  See  re-.  2.  — 
re-pres'en  ta'tion.  « 
rep  re-sent 'able  (r?p'rP-z?n  M- 
b’f).  a.  See  -able.  —  rep're- 
sent  a-bil'i-ty  (-bll'T-tY),  //. 
rep're  sent'ance  (-bins),  n.  [Cf. 


OF  repre  sen  tance.  1  Represen¬ 

tation  ;  likeness.  Obs. 
rep  re-sent'ant  (-Mnt),  a.  4-  n. 
[Cf  F.  reprdsentant.]  Repre¬ 
sentative.  Rare. 
rep're  sen  ta'tion-a-ry  (-zPn- 
ta'shiln-it-rY),  a.  Representa¬ 
tive.  Rare. 

repTe-sent'a-tiv.  Representa¬ 
tive.  Ref.  8p 

rep  re-sent'a-tive-ly,  adv.  of 

REPRESENTATIVE. 

rep  re-sent'a-tive-ness,  n.  See 

-NESS. 

rep  re  sent'a  tive  ship',  n.  See 

-ship. 


rep're-sen  ta'tor,  n.  [L.  re¬ 
pr  aesentat  or.}  Representer.  Obs. 
rep  re  sent'er,  n.  One  that  rep¬ 
resents  or  impersonates;  specif., 
Obs.,  an  exhibitor,  actor,  expo¬ 
nent.  or  representative 
re^pre-sent'ment,  w.  See  re-,  2. 
rep  re-sent'ment,  n.  Represen¬ 
tation,  as  by  portrayal,  dis¬ 
course.  etc.  Rare.  (er  Obs. I 
rep  re-sen'tor.  n.  A  represent-! 
re-press',  n.  Act  of  repressing  ; 
repression  Obs.  [p.  p. 

re-press 'ed-ly,ot/r  of  rej>r>  ssed,\ 
re  press 'er,  n.  One  that  re¬ 
presses. 


lood,  foot  I  out,  oil  i  chair  ;  go  ;  sing,  iijk  ;  «»en,  thin ;  nature,  verdure  (250) ;  K  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144) ;  boN  ;  yet ;  sth  =  2  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Guidb. 

Full  explanations  of  Abbreviations,  Signs,  etc.,  immediately  precede  the  Vocabulary. 
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REPRESSIBLE 
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REPTILE 


re-pres'sion  (rfc-prfish'ftn),  n.  [Cf.  F.  repression.]  1.  Act 
of  repressing,  or  state  of  being  repressed  ,  as,  the  repres¬ 
sion  of  evil  and  evildoers. 

2  That  which  represses;  check;  restraint, 
re  pressive  (rt-prfis'Tv),  a.  [Cf.  F.  rSpressif ,  LL.  repres¬ 
sive.]  Having  power  or  tending  to  repress  ;  as,  repres¬ 
sive  acts.  —  re-pres'sive  ly,  a</r.  —  re  pres'sive-ness,  n. 
re  prieve'  (r£-prev'),  v.  t.;  re-prieved'  (-prevd') ;  re-pkiev'- 
ino  (-prev'Yng).  [Formerly  also  repreeve ,  earlier  reprive , 
to  respite,  to  postpone,  apparently  from  an  older  repry , 
reprie ,  to  postpone,  remit  for  trial,  to  remand  (to  prison). 
Oif.  E.  D.  Prob.  two  or  more  words  have  been  confused ; 
both  rfprive  and  repry  are  of  uncert.  orig. ;  but  reprieve , 
repreeve ,  reprive  may  be  connected  with  ME.  reprcven  to 
reprove  (cf.  reprove),  the  sense  of  postponing  coming  from 
the  idea  of  disapproving  or  disallowing  (for  the  form  cf. 
contrive,  retrieve).]  1.  To  remand  to  prison.  Obs. 

2.  To  delay  ;  postpone,  esp.  something  evil. 

3.  To  free,  or  release,  from  punishment.  Now  R.  Spenser. 
4  To  delay  the  punishment  of  ;  to  suspend  the  execution 
of  sentence  on  ;  to  respite,  as  a  criminal. 

6.  To  relieve  for  a  time,  or  temporarily. 

Company,  though  it  may  reprieve  a  man  from  his  melancholy, 
yet  cannot  secure  him  from  his  conscience.  South. 

re  prieve',  n.  1.  Act  of  reprieving,  or  state  of  being  re¬ 
prieved  ;  a  temporary  suspension  of  the  execution  of  a  sen¬ 
tence,  esp.  of  a  sentence  of  death,  or  the  order  or  warrant 
for  such  suspension. 

2.  A  respite  or  temporary  escape,  as  from  death  or  pain, 
rep'rl  mand  (rSp'rY-mftnd),  n.  [F.  reprimande ,  fr.  L.  re- 
primendus,  f.  reprimenda ,  that  is  to  be  checked  or  sup¬ 
pressed,  fr.  reprimere  to  check,  repress  ;  re-  re-  -f-  pre- 
mere  to  press.  See  press  ;  cf.  repress  ]  A  severe  or  for¬ 
mal  reproof  ;  a  censure,  esp.  one  given  with  authority, 
repri  mand  (rfip'rY-m&nd  ;  r&p'rY-m&nd'),  v.  t. ;  rep'ri- 
mand'ed  (rfip'iY-min'dSd  ;  rfip'rY-m&n'dSd);  rep'ri-mand'- 
ing.  [Cf.  F.  rSprimander.  See  reprimand,  n.]  To  re¬ 
prove  severely  ;  to  reprehend  ;  to  chide  for  a  fault ;  to 
censure  formally,  esp.  with  authority. 

GermanicuH  wan  severely  reprimanded  by  Tiberius  for  travel¬ 
ing  into  Egypt  without  his  permission  Arbuthnot. 

Syn.  —  See  reprove. 

re  print'  (re-print'),  v.  t. ;  re-print'ed  ;  re-print'ino. 

1.  To  print  again  ;  to  print  a  second  or  a  new  edition  of  ; 
sometimes,  specif.,  to  print  an  exact  copy  of. 

2.  To  renew  the  impression  of  ;  to  impress  again. 

The  whole  business  of  our  redemption  is  ...  to  reprint  God’s 
image  upon  the  soul.  South. 

re'print'  (re'prYnt';  re-prYut'),  n.  1.  A  second  or  a  new 
impression  of  a  printed  work  or  of  printed  matter  ;  some¬ 
times,  specif.,  a  facsimile  copy. 

2.  Print.  Print  used  as  copy, 
re-pris'al  (re-priz'al),  n.  [F.  reprhaille ,  OF.  reprisnille 
(cf.  p.  p.  repris ),  fr.  It.  ripresaglia ,  rappresaglia ,  or  LL. 
reprensaliae,  repraesaliae ;  fr.  L  reprehendere ,  reprehen- 
sum.  See  reprehend,  reprise.]  1.  Internat.  Law .  The 
act  or  practice  of  resorting  to  force,  short  of  war,  to  pro¬ 
cure  redress  of  grievances,  orig.,  by  seizing  the  property  or 
persons  of  subjects  of  the  enemy  ;  also,  an  act  or  instance 
of  this.  Although  a  reprisal  may  furnish  a  casus  belli,  it  is 
not  in  intent  a  making  war  upon  the  enemy.  Reprisals 
are  either  general ,  when  the  state  is  the  aggrieved  party 
and  its  action  is  directed  against  the  property  and  persons 
of  the  other  state  wherever  found,  or  special ,  when  an  in¬ 
dividual  is  the  injured  person  and  is  authorized  by  letters 
or  a  commission  of  reprisals  or  marque  to  enforce  his  re¬ 
dress.  Acts  of  reprisal  may  be  by  embargo,  sequestration, 
forcible  seizure,  retortion,  or  retaliatory  acts  of  the  nature 
of  those  complained  of. 

2.  That  which  is  taken  in  reprisal ;  a  price.  Obs.  Shak. 

3.  A  regaining,  recapture;  recaption.  Now  Rare. 

4.  Any  act  of  retaliation,  public  or  private  ;  esp.,  in  war, 
the  infliction  of  punishment  or  death  on  prisoners  in  retal¬ 
iation  for  outrage  or  inhumanity  committed  by  the  enemy. 
6.  Something  given  or  paid  as  compensation  or  in  restitu¬ 
tion.  Now  Rare. 

Syn.  —  See  requital. 

re-prise'  (r£-priz'),  n.  [F.  reprise ,  fr.  re  prendre,  repris , 
to  take  back,  L.  reprehendere.  See  reprehend.]  1.  A 
taking  back,  or  that  taken  back  ;  hence,  loss  ;  cost.  Obs. 

2.  Law.  A  deduction  or  charge  to  be  made  yearly  out  of  a 
manor  or  estate,  such  as  rent  charge,  rent  seek,  pensions, 
annuities,  and  the  like  ;  —  usually  in  pi. 

3.  =  reprisal,  5.  Obs. 

4.  A  reprisal,  or  retaliatory  act ;  specif.,  the  recapture  of 
a  vessel ;  also,  the  vessel  recaptured.  Obs.  or  R. 

6 .  A  recurrence  or  renewal  of  action.  Obs.  or  R. 

0.  Music.  A  repetition;  specif.,  a  return  to  the  first  theme. 

7-  Arch.  A  return  in  an  internal  angle.  See  return,  n.,2b. 

8-  Fencing.  A  redoubling  of  an  attack.  Egerton  Castle. 
re  prls'tl-nate  ( re-prY s'tY-nat),  V.  t.  [re-  -f-  pristine.]  To 

restore  as  to  an  original  state  ;  to  revive.  Rare.  Shedd. 
— re-pris  ti  na'tion  (-na'shftn)*.».  Rare.  R.  Browning. 
re  proach'  (re-proch'),  v.  t.  ;  re  proached'  (-procht') ;  re¬ 
proaching.  [F.  reprocher ,  OF.  reprochier ,  prob.  fr.  (as¬ 
sumed)  LL.  reprop i are ;  L.  re-  again,  against,  back  -f- 
prope  near  ;  hence,  originally,  to  bring  near  to,  throw  in 
one’s  teeth.  Cf.  approach.]  1.  To  mention  as  a  re¬ 
proach,  or  cause  for  censure  ;  as,  to  reproach  its  treatment 
of  the  Indians  against  the  United  States.  Now  Rare. 

2.  To  charge  with  a  fault ;  to  utter  a  reproach  or  re¬ 
proaches  against ;  to  rebuke  ,  censure  ;  upbraid  ;  as,  they 
reproached  him  bitterly  for  cowardice. 


3.  To  cast  reproach,  or  bring  shame,  disgrace,  or  discredit 
upon ;  to  disgrace. 

I  thought  your  marriage  lit  ;  else  imputation. 

For  that  he  knew  you,  might  reproach  your  life.  Shak. 
Syn.  —  Upbraid,  blame,  chide,  rebuke,  condemn,  revile, 
vilify.  See  censure. 

re  proach'  (re-proch'),  n.  [F.  reproche.  See  reproach,  t>.] 

1.  A  cause  or  occasion  of  blame,  censure,  disgrace,  or 
discredit;  hence,  disgrace,  shame,  blame,  discredit,  or  the 
like,  incurred  ;  as,  the  bad  paving  was  a  reproach  to  the 
town.  “  God  hath  taken  away  my  reproach Gen.  xxx.  23. 

2-  Act  of  reproaching;  censure,  rebuke,  or  blame;  as,  he 
was  overwhelmed  with  reproaches ;  the  silent  reproach  of 
tears  ;  “despot  ’’  is  now  always  a  term  of  reproach / 

3.  An  object  of  blame,  censure,  or  scorn. 

Come,  and  let  us  build  up  the  wall  of  Jerusalem,  that  we  he 
no  more  a  reproach.  m  Nth.  n.  ii. 

Syn.  —  Disrepute,  dishonor,  opprobrium^  contumely  ;  in¬ 
vective,  reviling,  abuse,  vilification,  scurrility  ;  insolence, 
insult,  scorn,  contempt,  ignominy,  scandal,  infamy. 

The  Reproaches,  Reel.,  a  service,  or  part  of  a  service,  for 
Good  Friday,  consisting  of  a  series  of  antiphons,  after 
each  of  which  the  Trisagion  is  sung  as  a  respond.  The  an¬ 
tiphons  are  made  up  of  sentences  which  are  represented 
as  addressed  by  Christ  to  his  people  to  remind  them  of 
what  he  had  done  for.  them,  their  ingratitude,  etc.  The 
service  is  used  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  and  in  some 
Anglican  churches.  Also  called  (R.  C.  Ch.)  imjvroperia. 
re  proach'a-ble  (-d-b’l),  a.  [Cf.  F.  reprochable.]  1.  De¬ 
serving  reproach  ;  censurable. 

2.  Reproachful ;  rarely,  opprobrious  ;  scurrilous.  Obs. 

—  re-proach'a  ble-ness,  n.  -re-proach'a  bly,  adv. 

re  proach'lul  (-fdbl),  a.  1.  Involving  or  deserving  re¬ 
proach,  shame,  or  censure;  shameful;  blameworthy;  as, 
a  reproachful  person  or  act ;  a  reproachful  life  or  death. 

2.  Expressing  or  containing  reproach,  or  censure ;  as,  a 
reproachful  word,  glance,  or  letter. 

3.  Upbraiding  beyond  propriety  ;  abusive.  Obs. 

Syn.  —  Opprobrious,  contumelious,  abusive,  offensive,  in¬ 
sulting,  contemptuous,  scornful. 

—  re-proach'ful-ly,  adv.  —  re  proach'ful-ness,  n. 
rep'ro-bate  (r6p'r6-bat),  a.  [L.  reprobalus ,  p.  p.  of  repro- 

bare  to  disapprove,  condemn.  See  reprove.]  1.  Rejected 
as  not  enduring  proof  or  trial ;  not  of  standard  purity  or 
fineness;  disallowed;  condemned.  Obs.  or  R. 

Reprobate  silver  shall  men  call  them,  because  the  Lord  hath 
rejected  them.  Jtr.  vi  30. 

2.  Theol.  Condemned  or  rejected  by  God’s  decree.  Hence, 
morally  abandoned  ;  depraved  ;  —  said  of  persons. 

3.  Of  or  pertaining  to  one  who  is  given  up  to  wickedness  ; 
vicious;  corrupt;  also,  in  milder  sense,  blameworthy  ;  as, 
reprove  conduct.  Obs.  or  R.  “  Reprobate  desire.”  Shak. 

4.  Expressing  or  involving  reprobation,  worthlessness,  or 
discredit ;  as,  a  remark  taken  in  a  reprobate  sense. 

Syn.  —  Depraved,  corrupt,  hardened.  See  abandoned. 
rep'ro-bate  (-bat),  n.  1.  One  rejected  or  foreordained  to 
condemnation  by  God  ;  one  morally  lost.  Obs.  or  R. 

2.  Hence,  a  depraved,  vicious,  or  unprincipled  person  ; 
a  scoundrel  ;  sometimes,  in  milder  sense,  a  scamp, 
rep'ro  bate  (-bat),  v.  (.  ;  rep'ro-bat'ed  (-bat'Sd) ;  rep'ro- 
bat'ing  (-bating).  [L.  reprobalus ,  p  p.  of  reprobare. 
See  reprove.]  1.  a  To  reject  or  6et  aside  ;  to  disallow  or 
put  away  ;  to  take  exception  to.  Now  Chiefly  Scots  Law. 
b  Theol.  Of  God,  to  reject,  or  foreordain  to  damnation. 
2.  To  disapprove  or  condemn  as  unworthy  ;  to  reject. 

Every  Rclieme,  every  person,  recommended  by  one  of  them, 
was  reprobated  by  the  other.  *  Macaulay 

Syn.  —  Reprehend  ;  disown,  abandon,  reject.  See  censure. 
rep  ro  ba'tion  (-ba'shun),  n.  [L.  reprobatio  :  cf.  F.  re¬ 
probation.]  Act  of  reprobating,  or  state  of  being  repro¬ 
bated  ;  as:  a  Disallowance,  rejection,  or  objection,  b 
Theol.  Rejection  by  God’s  decree  ,  predestination  or  fore- 
ordination  to  eternal  damnation,  c  Rejection  or  condem¬ 
nation  as  inferior  or  worthless.  Now  Rare. 

A  brand  of  reprobation  on  clipped  poetry  and  false  coin  Dryden. 
d  Severe  disapproval  ;  censure  ;  blame  ;  rebuke  ;  as,  his 
course  met  with  general  reprobation. 
rep'ro-ba-tiv©  (rSp'ro-ba-tlv),  a.  Pertaining  to  or  expres¬ 
sing  reprobation.  —  rep'ro-ba-tive-ly,  adv. 
re  pro  duce'  (re'pro-dus'),  v.  t.  To  produce  again  ;  specif.  : 
a  To  produce  again  by  generation  or  the  like  ;  to  cause 
the  existence  of  (something  of  the  same  class,  kind,  or  na¬ 
ture  as  another  thing) ;  as,  to  reproduce  a  rose  ;  some  ani¬ 
mals  are  reproduced  by  gemmation  ;  an  animal  which  can 
reproduce  a  lost  part,  b  To  cause  to  exist  again  or  anew  ; 
as,  to  reproduce  happiness,  o  To  cause  to  be  or  seem  to  be 
repeated  ;  to  repeat ;  as,  Napoleon  tried  to  reproduce  the 
glories  of  Rome,  d  To  make  an  image,  a  copy,  or  other 
representation  of ;  to  portray  ;  to  cause  to  exist  in  the 
mind  or  imagination  ;  as,  to  reproduce  a  face  on  canvas ; 
to  reproduce  a  design  or  a  former  civilization,  e  To  bring 
forward,  present,  or  exhibit  again  ;  as,  to  reproduce  a  wit¬ 
ness,  a  play,  a  printed  article. 

re  pro  duce',  V.  i.  To  reproduce  its  kind  ;  to  produce  off¬ 
spring. 

re  pro-due'er  (-dus'er),  n.  One  that  reproduces  ;  as :  a  In 
a  phonograph,  a  device  containing  a  sounding  diaphragm 
and  the  needle  or  stylus  that  traverses  the  moving  record, 
for  reproducing  the  sound,  b  In  a  manograph,  a  device 
for  reproducing  the  engine  stroke  on  a  reduced  scale, 
re  pro-duc'i-ble  (-T-b’l),  a.  That  may  be  reproduced.  —  re'- 
pro-duc  i-bil'i-ty  (-bYl'T-tY),  h. 
re'pro-duc'tion  (-dQk'slmn),  n.  [Cf.  F.  reproduction.] 
1  Act  or  process  of  reproducing;  state  of  being  reproduced; 


as,  the  reproduction  of  prosperity  ;  the  reproduction  by  an 
animal  of  a  lost  part. 

2.  Biol.  The  process  by  which  plants  and  animals  give  rise 
to  offspring.  Essentially  it  consists  of  the  separation  or 
setting  apart  of  a  portion  of  the  living  substance  of  the 
parent’s  body,  and  its  subsequent  growth  and  differentia¬ 
tion  into  a  new  individual.  The  reproduction  of  animals 
may  be  asexual ,  the  offspring  being  derived  from  a  single 
parent,  as  by  the  cleavage  or  fission  of  the  parent  a  body 
into  two  or  more  parts,  or  by  a  process  of  gemmation 
(which  see).  The  usual  and  normal  method  of  reproduc¬ 
tion  is,  however,  sexual,  the  offspring  being  derived  from 
two  parents.  Even  those  animals  which  habitually  repro¬ 
duce  asexually  appear  to  require  to  resort  to  this  method 
at  intervals,  and  in  many  cases,  as  also  among  the  higher 
plants,  sexual  and  asexual  reproduction  occur  regularly 
in  alternate  generations.  In  multicellular  animals  and 
plants,  ordinary  sexual  reproduction  involves  the  fusion 
or  union  of  two  sex  or  germ  cells ,  one,  the  egg,  derived 
from  the  female  parent,  and  the  other,  the  sperm  or  sperm¬ 
atozoon,  from  the  male  parent.  From  the  cell  thus  pro¬ 
duced  (the  Jert Hi zed  egg)  the  offspring  develops.  In  uni¬ 
cellular  organisms  a  modification  of  the  process  occurs,  a 
temporary  or  permanent  union  (conjugation)  of  the  parents 
preceding  a  period  of  active  multiplication  by  cell  division. 
In  certain  modifications  of  sexual  reproduction  the  off¬ 
spring  may  be  derived  from  only  one  parent.  See  fertiliza¬ 
tion^,  conjugation, 6,  hermaphrodite,!,  parthenogenesis. 
3  That  which  is  reproduced  or  revived  ;  a  copy,  repe¬ 
tition,  representation,  reconstruction  in  the  imagination, 
or  the  like  ;  as,  a  reproduction  of  an  extinct  civilization. 

4-  Psychol.  The  occurrence  of  a  conscious  state  consid¬ 
ered  as  dependent  upon  a  previous  like  occurrence. 

re  pro-duc'tive  (re'prfc-duk'tYv),  a.  Of  the  nature  of,  pert, 
to,  tending  toward,  or  employed  in,  reproduction 
reproductive  function  (of  //th  order),  Math.,  a  function  that  is 
multiplied  by  an  when  its  argument  is  multiplied  by  a  con¬ 
stant  a.  If  ii  be  0,  the  function  is  irreproductire. 

—  re'pro  duc'tive  ly,  adv.  —  re'pro-duc'tive  ness,  n. 

re  pro  dUC-tlv'1-ty  (-dfik-tYv'Y-tY),  n.  1.  Reproductiveness. 

2.  Math.  The  constant  c  in  a  reproductive  function 
f(cx)  =  cnf(x). 

re  proof'  (re-proof'),  n.  [Cf.  ME.  reproef ,  repreef ,  repreve , 
reprove,  OF.  reprueve.  See  proof,  reprove.]  1.  Dis¬ 
grace  ;  ignominy  ;  also,  insult.  Obs. 

2.  Censure  for  a  fault ;  blame  ;  rebuke  ;  an  expression  of 
censure,  blame,  or  the  like  ;  a  reprimand  ;  rebuke. 

3.  Refutation  ;  confutation  ;  contradiction.  Obs. 

Syn.  —  Admonition,  reprehension,  chiding,  blame. 

re  prov'a  ble  (re-prdbv'«-b’l),  a.  [OF.  reprouvable,  F.  rk- 
prouvable.]  Deserving  reproof  or  censure.  Jer.  Taylor. 
Syn.  —  Blamable,  blameworthy,  censurable,  reprehensi¬ 
ble,  culpable,  rebukable. 

—  re  prov'a  ble  ness,  ?i.  —  re  prov'a-bly,  adv . 

re  prove'  (ie-prbov'),  v.  t.  ;  re-proved'  (-proovd')  ;  re- 
prov'ing  (-proov'Yng).  [ME.  reproven,  OF  reprover  (3d 
sing.  pres,  reprueve  ;  cf.  ME.  repreven ),  F.  rkprouver,  fr. 
L.  reprobare  to  disapprove  ;  re-  -f -  probare  to  test,  prove. 
See  prove  ;  cf.  reprobate,  reproof.]  1.  To  reject.  Obs. 

2.  To  chide  as  blame  worthy  ;  to  rebuke  ,  censure. 

3.  To  express  disapprobation  of  ,  to  censure.  “There’s 

something  in  me  that  reproves  my  fault.”  Shak. 

4.  To  convince  ;  convict.  Obs. 

When  he  is  come,  he  will  reprove  the  world  of  sin.  and  of 
righteousness,  and  of  judgment  John  xvi  H. 

5-  To  disprove  ;  refute.  Obs.  Shak. 

Syn.  —  Reprove,  rebuke,  reprimand,  admonish, chide,  up¬ 
braid,  scold,  rate,  berate  agree  in  the  idea  of  reprehen¬ 
sion.  To  reprove  is  to  express  blame  or  censure,  often 
kindly  or  without  harshness;  rebuke  implies  sharp  or 
stern  reproof ;  reprimand  suggests  reproof  that  is  formal, 
and  often  public  or  official ;  as,  “  Marcus  with  blushes  owns 
he  loves,  and  Brutus  tenderly  reproves"  (Pope)  \  cf.  “I 
have  not  lacked  thy  mild  reproof''  (Tennyson) ,  “  He  re¬ 
buked  Peter,  saying,  Get  thee  behind  me,  Satan  ”  (Mark 
viii.  33);  cf.  “  Tne  Lord  will  come  with  fire  ...  to  render 
his  anger  with  fury,  and  liis  rebuke  with  flames  of  fire  ” 
(Is.  Ixvi.  15);  “a  word  .  .  which  the  Duke  of  Wellington, 
or  Admiral  Stopford,  would  use  in  reprimanding  an  offi¬ 
cer  ”  (Macaulay).  Admonish  adds  to  reprove  the  implica¬ 
tion  of  warning  or  counsel ,  as,  “  Count  him  not  as  an 
enemy,  but  admonish  him  as  a  brother  ”  (2  Thess.  iii.  15) :  cf. 
“  sincere  acknowledgments  to  both  my  private  and  public 
censors  for  their  friendly  admonitions  ’’  (Coleridge).  Chide 
implies  dissatisfaction  or  displeasure  ;  upbraid  suggests 
sharp  or  violent  reproach ;  as,  “  to  serve  .  .  .  my  Maker, 
and  present  my  true  account,  lest  He  returning  chide ” 
(Milton) ;  “  He  . .  .  upbraided  them  with  their  unbelief  and 
hardness  of  heart”  (Mark  xvi.  14).  To  scold  is  to  chide 
rudely,  clamorously,  or  with  vituperation;  to  rave  or  be¬ 
rate  is  to  rebuke  angrily  or  with  vehemence  or  to  assail 
with  abusive  language;  as,  “  You  may  scold  a  carpenter 
who  has  made  you  a  bad  table  ”  (Johnson) ;  “  Warning  has 
steadily  heatea  toward  denunciation,  and  remonstrance 
soured  toward  scolding  ”  (Lowell) ;  “  She  [Elizabeth]  rated 
great  nobles  as  if  they  were  schoolboys  ”  (J.  R.  Green).  See 
animadversion,  censure,  warn,  remonstrate. 

rep'tant  (rfip'tflnt),  a.  [L.  reptans ,  -antis,  p.  pr.  of  reptare, 
v.  intens.  fr.  repere.  See  reptile.]  Creeping  ;  repent. 

rep'tile  (rgp'tYl  ;  277  :  cf.  ile),  a.  [ME.  repti 7,  F.  reptile, 
or  L.  reptile ,  prop.  neut.  of  L.  repti l is  creeping,  fr.  repere, 
reptum,  to  creep  ;  cf.  Lith.  rep/oti ;  peril,  akin  to  L.  ser- 
pere.  Cf.  serpent.]  1.  Creeping  ;  reptant ;  moving  on 
the  belly,  or  by  means  of  small  and  short  legs. 

2.  Hence  :  Groveling,  low  ;  malignant;  despicable;  as,  a 
reptile  race  or  crew  ;  reptile  vices. 

3.  Of  the  nature  of,  or  pertaining  to,  a  reptile  or  reptiles. 

rep'tUe,  n.  1.  An  animal  that  crawls,  or  moves  on  its  belly, 

as  snakes,  or  on  small,  short  legs,  as  lizards  and  the  like. 


re-presa'i  ble  <  r?-prf*»' Y-b’  ).  «. 
That  can  be  repressed.  Rare. 
—  re-preaB'i-bly,  ai/v.  Rare. 
re-pres'sion  iat,  n.  See  -ist. 
re-pres'sor  (rf-pr6s'?r),  n.  TL.] 
One  that  represses, 
re-prest'.  Repressed.  Rt  f.  Sp. 
reprev&ble.  +  rephovaule 
re-preve'.  +  reproof,  re¬ 
prove. 

reprevendeli.  reprovingly. 
re-prew'.  +  reprove. 
re-preyn',  v.  t.  [OF.  &  F  re- 
prendrtA  To  reprove.  Obs. 
re-prlefe'.  +  reprieve,  re¬ 
proof. 

re-prlev'.  Reprieve.  R^f.  Sp 
re-priev'al  (rC-prev'dl),  n.  Re¬ 
prieve.  Now  Rare. 
re-prievd'  Reprieved  Ref.  Sp. 
re-prieve'.  +  reprove. 
re-prlev'er,  n.  One  who  re¬ 
prieves 


rep'ri-mand'er  (rP  p'rY-m  &  n'- 
der).  n.  One  who  reprimands, 
rep  ri-mand'lng  ly,  adv.  of 
reprimand  inn,  P  pr. 
re-prime' (rP-prTm'),  v.  t.  fL.  re- 
pn/nere  I  Repress  ;  subdue.  R 
re-prime'  (re-),  v.  t.  See  re-,  2 
re-prim'er  (re-prTm'Sr),  n. 
Firearms  A  recapper, 
re-prlnt'er,  u.  One  who  re¬ 
prints  or  publishes  a  reprint, 
re  pris'al.  v.  i.  To  make  re¬ 
prisals.  Obs 

re  prise',  v.t.  Sr  i.[F.  repris,  p.p. 
of  rejtrendre :  or  fr.  rf.prise, 
n-1  Obs  1.  To  take  up  again  ; 
recommence ;  reassume ;  re¬ 
cover,  esp.  forcibly. 

2  To  reprehend. 

3-  To  withdraw  or  withhold  ; 
also,  to  reprieve. 

4-  To  compensate 
reprivall  reprieval. 


rep  ri-va'tion  (rPp'rl-va'shun). 
v.  Reprieve.  Obs.  [prove. I 
re-prive'.  +  reprieve,  rk-| 
re-prize'.  +  reprise. 
re  proach'er,  n  One  who  re¬ 
proaches.  |  proaching,  p.  pr.l 
re  proach'ing-iy.  adv.  of  re-| 
re-proach'less.  <».  See -less  — 
re-proach'less  ness.  n.  \S/>. I 
reproacht'.  Reproached  Rif. | 
re-prob'a-ble,  a.  [Cf  OF.  re. 
probable,  LL.  reprohabit  is.]  To 
be  reprobated  :  reprobate.  Obs. 
rep'ro-ba-cy  (n'p'rfi-bd-sT J,  n. 
State  of  being  reprobate.  Rare. 
rep'robance  (r-’p'rfJ-bdns),  n. 
Theol.  Reprobation.  Obs. 
rep'ro-bate-ness.  ».  See  -ness. 
rep'ro-bat  er  (-bat'Cr),  n.  One 
who  reprobates. 

rep'ro-ba'tion-er,  »  Theol. 
A  believer  in  reprobation.  See 
reprobation  b.  Rare. 


rep'ro-ba  tor  (ri'p'rfl-ba'Mr),  n. 
[LL.  (assumed)  act  in  reproha - 
toria  O.rf.  E.  l>  J  Scots  Lair. 
A  proceeding,  now  obsolete,  to 
disqualify  or  reject  a  witness, 
rep'ro-ba  to  ry  (-ba'tO-rT),  a. 
Re  probative. 

re-proce',n.fr»\  [OF.  reproce,  n., 
reprocter,  v.  ;  var  of  reproche, 
reprochier.]  Reproach  Obs. 
reproche'  -f  reproach. 
re  pro  claim',  v.  t..  re-proc^a- 
ma'tion.  repro  cur 'able 
(re'prU-kOr'a-b’l),  a.,  re'pro- 
cure'.r.  f.  See  re-.2.  (ibie.  R.  I 
re'pro-duce'a-ble.o  Reproduc-| 
re  pro-due 'tiv  Reproductive 
Ref.  Sp.  f productive.  R.  I 
re  pro-due 'to  ry  (-tfl-rY),  a.  Re-i 
reproeve.  +  reprove. 
reprof.  +  reproof. 
re  pro  fane',  v  t.  See  re-,  2. 
re-prof' fer,  v.  i.  Venery.  Of 


a  deer,  to  reenter  the  wnter.  Obs. 
re-prom'ise,  v.  f.,  re  pro-mls'- 
sion  (re'prfi-mYsh'iZn),  n.l  Obs.), 
re  pro-mul'gate.  r.  t..  re  pro - 
mul-ga'tion.  n.  See  re-,  2. 
re-proof' ful,  a  Full  of  reproof 
Obs. 

re-proof'’es8.  a.  See -less. 
re'pro-pi'ti-ate  (re' prd-pYsh 'Y- 
iit).  r.t.  See  R  E-,  2.  — re'  pro-pi  tl- 
a'tlon  (-a'shiln),  v.  |  proof. I 
re-prov'al  (rf-prdov'rtl),  n.  Ke-| 
re-prove'.  *1*  reproof. 
re-prove',  v.  t.  See  re-,2. 
re-prov'er  (rP-proov'f  r),  n.  One 
thnt  reproves  P  pr.l 

re-prov'ing  ly,  adv.  of  reprw* | 
re'pro-vi'sion  (re'p  rO-v  Y  z  h'- 
tln),  r.  t.  See  re-,  2. 
re  pruce'.  +  reproach 
re-prufe'.  reproof,  re¬ 
prove. 

re-pruif'.  +  reproof. 


re-prune',  v.  t  See  re-,  2. 
repruse.  +  KKPKOCK. 
repruve.  i*  reproof. 
re-pry',  v.  t.  [Orig  uncert  Cf. 
R  k  pr  i  e  v  e.J  Obs  a  To  re¬ 
mand  to  prison,  b  To  put  off ; 
delay  c  To  redeem 
reps  (reps),  n.  =  rep,  fabric, 
rep'sil  ver  +  reapsilver. 
rep'ster,  m  [See  pf.ap,  f-  : 
-ster.J  A  reaper.  Obs. 
rept  Obs.  p.  p  of  reap. 
rept  Abbr.  Receipt;  report. 
Rep- tan 'ti  a  (rCp-tftn'sbY-d),  n. 
/il.  [NL.]  Zoo l  A  division  of 
gastropods  comprising  all  with 
a  flattened  solelike  foot  Obs. 
rep-ta'tion  (r  f  p-t  a's  h  *2  n),  n- 
[L.  reptntio.)  A  creeping, 
rep  ta-to'ri-al  (rgp'td-td'rY-dl), 
rep'ta-to-ry  (rPp'td-tfi-rY).  a. 
Creeping:  reptant.  [reptile. I 
rep 'til.  Obs.  or  ref.  sp.  var.  of  | 


ale,  senate,  c&re,  ftm,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofa ;  eve,  £>vent,  find,  reefint,  maker;  ice,  Ill,  old,  fibey,  orb,  Qdd,  sfift,  connect ;  use,  unite,  iirn,  Up,  circus,  menu; 

U  Foreign  Word,  f  Obsolete  Variant  of.  +  combined  with.  =  equals. 
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2.  One  of  the  Reptilia  or,  in  popular  us  ape,  of  the  Amphibia. 
3  A  groveling  or  very  mean  or  despicable  person. 

Rep  til'i  a  (rSp-tTl'T-d),  n.  pi.  [NL.]  Zool.  A  class  of 
air-breathing  vertebrates  which  includes  the  alligators  and 
crocodiles,  lizards,  snakes,  turtles,  and  their  extinct  allies; 
the  reptiles.  They  have  a  completely  ossified  skeleton,  a 
single  occipital  condyle,  a  distinct  quadrate  bone,  which, 
however,  is  usually  immovably  articulated  with  the  skull, 
and  ribs  which  are  attached  to  the  sternum.  In  existing 
•reptiles  the  bodv  is  nearly  always  covered  with  scales  or 
bony  plates.  The  heart  has  two  auricles  and  one  ventri¬ 
cle,  but  the  latter  is  imperfectly  divided  into  two  chambers. 
Existing  reptiles  are  cold-blooded  and  oviparous  or  ovovi- 
viparous.  The  embryo  has  an  amnion  and  an  allantois 
and  does  not  pass  through  a  metamorphosis.  In  older  clas¬ 
sifications  the  Amphibia  were  included.  Reptiles  came 
into  existence  in  the  Carboniferous,  attained  their  maxi¬ 
mum  in  the  Mesozoic,  when  they  were  represented  by 
many  gigantic  forms,  and  have  since,  except  snakes  and 
lizards,  steadily  declined.  The  orders  of  Reptilia  are  : 

I.  Rh ynchoc’ei’H ali a.  Lizardlike  reptiles,  extinct  with  the 
exception  of  the  tuatara. 

II.  Squamata.  Lizards,  snakes,  and  their  extinct  allies. 

III.  Ichth yosauria.  Large,  extinct  fishlike  marine  reptiles. 

IV.  Saukoptekvoia.  Extinct  aquatic  long-necked  reptiles. 

V.  Thkkomoktha.  Extinct  mammal-like  land  reptiles. 

VI.  Chelonia.  Turtles. 

VII.  Ckocodilia  Crocodiles,  alligators,  and  allied  forms. 

VIII.  Dinosauria.  Extinct  long-necked  und  long-tailed  lund 
reptiles,  usually  of  large  size. 

tX.  Pterosaukia.  Extinct  flying  reptiles 
rep  til'i  an  (-an),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to,  like,  or  charac¬ 
teristic  of,  the  Reptilia,  a  reptile,  or  reptiles.  —  n.  A 
reptile ;  one  of  the  Reptilia.  —  reptilian  age,  Geol.,  the 
Mesozoic  era. 

re  pub'lic  (re-pub'lTk),  n.  [F.  republique ,  L.  respublica 
commonwealth;  res  thing,  aff  air  -}- publieus ,  publica, public. 
See  real,  a.  ;  public.]  1.  Commonweal;  the  state.  Obs. 
2.  A  state  in  which  the  sovereign  power  resides  in  a  cer¬ 
tain  body  of  the  people,  and  is  exercised  by  representa¬ 
tives  elected  by,  and  (in  theory  at  least)  responsible  to, 
them  ;  a  commonwealth  ;  also,  the  form  of  government  by 
which  such  a  st  ate  is  governed.  The  term  republic  is  used 
to  designate  states  differing  widely  in  their  constitution  ; 
as,  the  ancient  Roman  Republic,  which  was  originally  an 
aristocracy  under  the  control  of  the  patrician  class ;  the 
republics  of  ancient  Greece  and  of  modern  Switzerland, 
democracies  with  the  political  power  vested  in  all  the 
citizens  (who  in  the  former  consisted  of  a  select  class, 
in  the  latter  the  whole  body  of  freemen) ;  the  medieval 
Italian  republics ,  which  were  limited  oligarchies  ;  the  mod¬ 
ern  republics  of  the  United  States  and  France,  which  are 
essentially  free  democracies.  Republic  now  often  specific¬ 
ally  implies  such  a  free  popular  government  in  which  there 
are  no  classes  having  any  exclusive  political  privileges  and 
in  which  the  electorate  includes  at  least  the  great  body  of 
adult  male  inhabitants  under  constitutional  restrictions, 
republic  of  letters,  the  collective  body  of  literary  or  learned 
men  ;  also,  the  field  of  literature  .  as,  a  work  that  has  at¬ 
tained  a  high  position  in  the  republic  of  leffers. 
re  pub'lic  an  (-IT-kfin),  a.  [Cf.  F.  republic  a  in.  ]  1.  Of 

or  pert,  to,  or  having  the  form  or  characteristics  of,  a  re¬ 
public  ;  as,  a  republican  government,  institutions. 

2.  Consonant  with,  or  favoring,  the  principles  of  a  repub¬ 
lic  ;  as,  republican  sentiments,  orators,  measures. 
Republican  calendar,  R.  era,  F.  Hist.,  the  calendar  and 
era  adopted  by  the  first  French  republic.  It  began  Sept. 
22.  1792.  See  Revolutionary  calendar.  —  R.  marriage,  /•’. 
Hist.,  a  method  of  execution  practiced  by  J.  B.  Carrier  at 
Nantes  in  1793,  consisting  of  binding  a  man  and  woman  to¬ 
gether  and  throwing  them  into  the  Loire.  —  R.  party.  U.  S. 
Politics,  a  The  Antifederal  party  ;  — sometimes  popu¬ 
larly  so  called,  b  The  Democratic  Republican  party,  which 
succeeded  the  Antifederal  party  and  later  became  known 
almost  universally,  as  it  still  is,  as  the  Democratic  party  ; 
—  So  called  quite  commonly  in  the  earlier  days  of  this  par¬ 
ty.  c  One  of  the  existing  great  parties.  It  was  organized 
in  1856  by  a  combination  of  voters  from  other  parties,  not¬ 
ably  the  Free  Soil  party,  for  the  purpose  of  opposing  the 
extension  of  slavery,  and  in  I860  it  elected  Abraham  Lin¬ 
coln  president.  Andrew  Johnson,  a  Democrat,  who  had 
been  elected  vice  president  by  the  Republicans  in  1865, 
succeeded  Lincoln  on  the  latter’s  assassination  and  served 
until  1869.  Since  that  time,  the  presidents  elected  by  the 
Republican  party  have  been  as  follows:  Ulysses  S.  Grant 
(1869-73  and  1873-77);  Rutherford  B.  Hayes  (1877-1881);  James 
A.  Garfield  (assassinated  in  1881;  succeeded  by  Chester  A. 
Arthur,  then  vice  president) ;  Benjamin  Harrison  (1889-93) ; 
William  McKinley  (1897-1901  and  1901- ;  assassinated  in 
1901 ;  succeeded  by  Theodore  Roosevelt,  then  vice  presi¬ 
dent);  Theodore  Roosevelt  (1905-09) ;  ana  William  H.  Taft 
(1909-13).  Among  the  policies  witli  w  hich  the  Republican 
party  has  been  especially  identified  are  :  a  liberal  con¬ 
struction  of  the  Constitution,  esp.  in  the  direction  of  fed¬ 
eral  power ;  specie  payments  ;  the  maintenance  of  a  gold 
standard  ;  the  retention  of  acquired  territory  ;  and  a  pro¬ 
tective  tariff  system. 

re  pub'lic  an  (re-ptib'lT-kdn),  n.  1.  One  who  favors  or 
supports  a  republican  form  of  government. 

2.  [cap.]  U.  S.  Politics.  A  member  of  the  Republican  party. 

3.  A  book  name  of  certain  birds  that  nest  in  communities, 
esp.  the  cliff  swallow’  and  the  African  sociable  weaver  bird. 

re-pub'lic-an  Ism  (-Tz’m),  n.  [Cf.  F .  republican  ism  e.)  1.  A 
republican  form  or  system  of  government ;  the  principles 
or  theory  of  republican  government. 

2.  Attachment  to,  or  political  sympathy  for,  a  republican 

form  of  government.  Burke. 

3.  [cap.]  The  principles  and  policy  of  the  Republican 
party.  U.  S. 

re-pub'Ilc-an-ize  (-Tz),  v.  t.  &  i.  ,•  -ized  (izd) ;  -iz'ing  (-Iz'- 
Tng).  [Cf.  F.  rtpublicaniser .]  To  make  republican  in 
character,  form,  or  principle  ;  to  change,  as  a  state,  into  a 

repti-lif'er-oua  (r  6  p'tY-1  Y  f'g  r- 
tZs),  n.  [refit  He.  -I-  -ferous.]  Grot. 

Containing  reptilian  remains, 
rep'tll  1  form'  (rPp'tYl-Y-fflrm'; 
rf  p-tll'T-),  a.  Reptilian;  reptilc- 
liVt e.  [Like  a  reptile  Rare.  I 
rep-til'i  oub  (rCp-ttl'Y-tfs),  a.| 
rep'tll  ism  (rSp'tl-lTz’m ),  rep- 
tll'i-ty  (r  5  p-t  Y  I'Y-t  Y),  n.  Rep¬ 
tile  character  or  action.  Rare. 
rep  ti  liv'o  roua  (-tY-lYv'8-r/7s), 
a.  [reptile  -+-  - roroti *.]  Eating 
reptiles. 

rep'ti  lold  (rfp'tY-loid),  a.  [rep¬ 
tile  +  -ok/.]  Zpbl.  Resembling 
a  reptile. 

rep'time',  n.  [AS.  rip-tima,  or 
rlpttma.]  Harvest.  Ohs. 

Rep 'ton  ire  (rFp'tt/n-Tz),  r.  t. 

To  arrange  or  plant,  as  a  gar¬ 
den,  in  accordance  with  the 


republic  ;  as,  France  was  repubUcanized ;  to  republicanize 
the  rising  generation.  —  re  pub  lic  an  i  za'tion  (  T-za'- 
shiin  ;  -i-za'shun),  n. —  re-pub'lic-an-iz  er  (  iz'er),  n. 
re-pub  li-ca'tion  (re-pQb'lT-ka'slmn),  n.  Act  of  republish¬ 
ing  ;  specif.  :  a  A  new  or  second  publication  or  promulga¬ 
tion,  as  of  a  will,  a  code,  a  religion,  a  law,  or  the  like,  b  A 
republication  of  a  book,  literary  work,  or  the  like, 
re  publish  (re-piib'lTsh),  v.  t.  To  publish  anew  ;  specif.  : 
a  To  publish  a  reprint  of  (a  book),  b  To  publish  or  pro¬ 
mulgate  anew,  as  a  will,  by  reexecution  or  codicil,  etc. 
re-pu'di-ate  (re-pu'di-at),  v.  1. ;  re-pu'di-at'ed  (-at'Sd); 
ke-pu'di-at'ino  (-at'Tng).  [L.  repudiatus ,  p.  p.  of  repu- 
diare  to  repudiate,  reject,  fr.  repudium  separation,divorce; 
re-  re-  -j-  (prob.)  the  root  of  pudere  to  be  ashamed.]  1.  To 
divorce,  put  away,  or  discard,  as  a  wife. 

2.  To  cast  off  ;  disown  ;  to  refuse  to  have  anything  to  do 
with  ;  to  renounce  ;  as,  to  repudiate  a  son,  a  gift. 

3.  To  refuse  to  accept  as  true,  just,  of  rightful  authority 
or  obligation,  or  the  like  ,  as,  to  repudiate  a  pretender’s 
claims  ;  to  repudiate  authority  in  matters  of  belief. 

4.  To  refuse  approval  or  belief  to  ;  as,  to  repudiate  a 
charge,  a  tale,  or  a  dogma. 

5.  To  refuse  to  acknowledge  or  to  pay  ;  to  disclaim  ;  as, 
the  State  has  repudiated  its  debts. 

Syn.  — Cast  off,  discard,  reject;  disavow,  disown,  dis¬ 
claim.  See  RENOUNCE. 

re  pu  dl-a'tion  (-a'shfin),  n.  [Cf.  F  repudiation ,  L.  repu¬ 
diate.]  Act  of  repudiating,  or  state  of  being  repudiated  ; 
as,  repudiation  of  a  charge,  a  doctrine,  a  claim.  Specif.  : 
a  Divorce  (of  a  woman).  Obs.  or  Hist,  b  Canon  Lau\ 
Act  of  refusing  a  benefice,  c  Act  of  refusing  to  acknowl¬ 
edge  or  pay  a  debt  ;  as,  an  era  of  repudiation. 
re  pu  di  a'tion  ist,  n.  One  who  favors  repudiation,  esp. 
of  a  public  debt. 

re-pu'di  a'tor  (re-pu'dT-a'ter),  n.  [L.,  a  rejecter,  contem¬ 
ner.]  Oue  who  repudiates  or  advocates  repudiation, 
re-pu'di  a-to-ry  (-d-to-rT),  a.  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  sup¬ 
porting,  repudiation. 

re  pugn'  (re-pun'),  v.  t.  [ME.  repugnen ,  L.  repugnare ,  re- 
pugnatum  ;  re-  -j-  pugnare  to  fight :  cf.  F.  rSpugner.  See 
pugnacious.]  1.  To  fight  against;  oppose,  resist,  to  be 
opposed  to  or  inconsistent  with.  Obs.  or  R. 

Stubbornly  he  did  repugn  the  truth  Shak. 

2.  To  cause  repugnance  in  ;  to  repel.  Rare. 
re  pugn',  v.  i.  1.  To  be  contradictory,  at  variance,  in¬ 
consistent,  contrary,  or  opposed.  Obs. 

2.  To  resist;  oppose  ;  fight  or  strive  (against);  offer  ob¬ 
jection  or  resistance  (to).  Obs.  or  Archaic.  Oxf.  E.  D. 
re  pug'nance  (re-pug'nans),  n.  [L.  repugnanlia  :  cf.  F. 
repugnance .]  1.  State  or  condition  of  repugning  ;  incon¬ 

sistency  ;  contradictoriness  ;  as,  a  repugnance  between  two 
statements ;  also,  Obs.,  opposition  ;  resistance  ;  contrariety. 
2.  A  strong  antagonism  ;  aversion  ;  antipathy,  as  of  mind, 
passions,  principles,  qualities,  and  the  like.  “  National 
repugnances Sir  T.  Browne. 
Syn.  —  Aversion,  reluctance,  dislike,  disgust ;  hostility, 
contrariety,  inconsistency.  See  antipathy. 
re-pug'nan-cy  (-nttn-sT),  n.  Repugnance, 
re-pug'nant  (-nfint),  a.  [L.  repugnans,  -antis,  p.  pr.  of 
repugnare:  cf.  F.  repugnant.  See  repugn.]  1.  Incon¬ 
sistent  ;  contradictory  ;  contrary  ;  — often  followed  by  to, 
rarely  by  with  ;  as,  a  condition  repugnant  to  a  deed  ;  re¬ 
pugnant  clauses  ;  enthusiasm  was  repugnant  to  his  nature. 

2.  Disposed  to  offer  resistance;  hostile;  opposing;  re¬ 
fractory  ;  as,  repugnant  forces.  Shak. 

3.  Distasteful ;  offensive  ;  repulsive  ;  as,  an  act  repugnant  i 
to  one’s  sense  of  honor  ;  a  repugnant  face. 

Syn.  —  Opposite,  opposed,  adverse,  contrary,  inconsist¬ 
ent,  irreconcilable,  hostile,  inimical, 
repugnant  condition.  Law.  See  condition,  2. 
re-pug'na-to'ri  al  (re-pug'na-to'ri-al ;  201),  a.  [L.  repug- 
natorius  defensive.  See  repugn.]  Zo'dl.  Serving  to  repel 
enemies,  as  the  repugnatorial  pores  of  millipedes,  which 
serve  for  emitting  an  offensive  secretion. 
re-pul'lu-Iate  (re-pGl'u-lat),  v.  i.  [L.  repullulare,  rcpul- 
lu/atum.  See  pullulate.]  1.  To  bud  or  sprout  again.  R. 
2.  Med.  To  recur  or  return,  as  a  disease.  Now  Rare. 

—  re-puLlu-la'tion  (-la'sh?ln),  n.  —  re-pul'lu-la-tive 
(-la-tTv),  a.  —  re  pul  lu-les'cent  (-15s'?nt),  a.  All  Rare. 
re  pulse'  (re-pfils'),  r.  t.  ;  re-pulsed'  (-pulst') ;  re-puls'ing 
(-pul'sTng).  [L.  repulsus,  p.  p.  of  repellere.  See  repel  ] 

1.  To  repel ;  to  beat  or  drive  back  ;  as,  to  repulse  an  as¬ 
sault  ;  to  repulse  the  enemy. 

2.  To  repel  by  discourtesy,  coldness,  or  denial  ;  to  rebuff  ; 
reject;  as,  to  repulse  a  suitor;  also,  Obs.  or  R.,  to  ex¬ 
clude. 

repulse',  n.  [L.  repulsa,  fr.  repellere ,  repulsum.]  1.  Act 
of  repelling,  or  state  of  being  repelled,  in  hostile  encounter. 

2.  Refusal  ;  denial  ;  rejection  ,  rebuff. 

3.  A  forcing  or  driving  back  ;  —  opposed  to  impulse.  Obs. 
or  R. 

re-pul'slon  (re-pGl'shthi),  n.  [L.  repulsio:  cf.  F.  repulsion .] 

1.  Divorce  ;  repudiation.  Obs.  Oxf.  E.  I). 

2  Act  of  repulsing,  or  driving  back,  off,  or  aw’ay,  or  state 
of  being  repulsed,  or  driven  back,  off,  or  away. 

3.  A  feeling  of  aversion  ;  strong  dislike  .  repugnance. 

4.  Physics.  Act  of  repelling,  or  the  force  with  which 
bodies,  particles,  or  like  forces,  repel  one  another.  See  re¬ 
pel,  v.  t.,  6. 

re-pul'sive  (-aTv),  a.  [Cf.  F.  repulsif.]  1.  Serving,  or 
able,  to  repulse,  or  drive  or  force  back  ;  repellent ;  char¬ 
acterized  by  repulsion  ;  as,  a  repulsive  force. 

2.  Cold  ;  forbidding ;  repellent ;  as,  repulsive  manners.  R. 

re  pugn  'er  ( rP-pn  n  'Pr ).  n .  One 

who  repugns.  Rare. 
repulde.  Ohs  pret.  of  Rirri.K,  to 
sern teh  (a  pulpit. I 

re-pul'pit.  v.  t.  To  reinstate  in  ! 
re-pulse'lesB.  a.  That  cannot 
he  repulsed.  [pulses.l 

re-pulB'er.  n.  One  wno  re- 1 
repul'siv  Repulsive.  Ref.  Sp. 
re  pul'sive.  ».  That  which  re¬ 
pels:  .Veil.,  a  repellent.  Obs. 
re  pul'so-ry(  r?-pfil'sfi-rY),o.ar  ”• 
[L-  repiilsorius.]  Repulsive.  R 
re  pul'ver  lze,  t.  See  re-,2. 
re-pum'i-cate,  v.  t.  [Cf.  L.  re. 
pumicatio  a  smoothing.  See  pum¬ 
ice.]  To  polish  :  smooth.  Ohs. 

—  re  pura'i  ca'tion  (rt-pOm'Y- 
ka'shun),  w.  Obs 
re  pump',  r  1.  See  re-,  2. 
repungne.  +  repugn. 


rules  of  Humphry  Repton  (1JV<  j 

IHIjs),  Eng.  landscape  gardener 
Ohs  or  R.  (lican.i 

Repub  \hbr.  Republic,  Repub-| 
re-pub'lic,  a.  Republican  Obs. 
re-pub'lic-al.  <n  Republican. 
Obs.  [publican.  Ohs.  I 

re  pub  11  ca'ri  an,  «.  S rn.  Re-| 
re  pub'lish  er,  w.  One  who  re- 
puDlishen. 

re  pub'llBh-ment.  u.  See  -ment. 
repub'lisht.  Republished. 
Ref.  S/i. 

re-pu'dl-a-ble  (rP-pn  'dY-d-b’l ), 
n.  [See  repudiate.]  Admit¬ 
ting  of  repudiation, 
re  pu'dl  ate.  u.  [L  repudiatus, 
p.  p.]  Repudiated  ;  specif.,  di¬ 
vorced.  Or>s. 

re-pu'di-a-tlve  (rP-pn 'dY-lt-tYv), 
a.  l*ert.  to,  tending  to.  orchar- 


nfft-ri  '<•< i  by, repudiation.  Rare. 

re-pu'di-ou8,  a.  [L.  repud to- 
SUS.J  =  REPUDIATE.  Obs. 
rep'u  dy.  r.  t.  [Cf.  OF.  repu, 
dier,  F.  rdpudier.]  To  repudi¬ 
ate.  Ohs. 

rep'u-dy.  n.  [L  repudium.] 
Repudiation  ;  divorce.  Obs. 
re-pug'na-He  (rP-pfii;'nr/-h'l  ; 
rP-pOn'o-b’l),  o.  [Cf.  OF.  re- 
pugnable  opposing.]  Capable 
of  being  repugned  ;  olso,  repug¬ 
nant  ;  contrary.  Obs  or  R. 
re  pug'nant-ly.  ar/r.  of  repug¬ 
nant.  [Rare.  I 

re-pug'nant  neBB.  n.  See -ness.  | 
re-pug'rate  (-nat),  r.  t.  tt  i. 
[Fr.  L.  repugnare.  See  repugn.] 
To  oppose  :  combat.  Obs.  or  R 
re  pug'na  to  ry.  a.  [L.  repug- 
na  tonus.]  Defensive.  Obs. 


3.  Causing  aversion  or  disgust;  offensive;  disgusting; 
as,  a  repulsive  sore  ;  a  repulsive  character  or  deed. 

Syn.  —  See  repellent. 

—  re-pul'sive-ly,  ot/r.  —  re  pul'sive-ness.  n. 
re-pur'chase  (re-pfir'chas),  v.  1.  To  buy  back  or  again ; 

to  regain  by  purchase.  —  n.  A  repurchasing, 
rep'u  ta  ble  (rgp'u-ta-b’l),  a.  [From  repute:  cf.  OF.  re¬ 
putable.]  Having,  or  worthy  of,  good  repute  ;  held  in  es¬ 
teem  ;  honorable  ;  estimable  ;  as,  a  reputable  man  or  char¬ 
acter  ;  reputable  conduct ;  a  reputable  calling. 

Syn.  —  Respectable,  creditable,  estimable. 

—  rep'u  ta  ble  ness,  n.  —  rep'u  ta  bly,  adv. 

rep  U-ta'tion  (-ta'slmn),  n.  [Cf.  F.  reputation ,  L.  reputa- 
lio  a  reckoning,  consideration.  See  repute,  v.  t.]  1.  Opin¬ 
ion  :  estimation  ;  account.  Obs. 

2  The  estimation  in  which  one  is  held  ;  the  character  im¬ 
puted  to  a  person  in  a  community,  society,  or  public ;  the 
character  attributed  to  an  action  or  thing  ,  repute  ;  as,  his 
reputation  w-as  very  bad  ;  a  drama  of  great  reputation. 

3.  Specif. :  Good  reputation  ;  favorable  regard  ;  public  es¬ 
teem  ;  general  credit ;  good  name  ;  as,  a  man  of  reputation. 

I  see  my  reputation  is  at  stake.  Shak. 

4.  With  the  and  followed  by  of,  general  or  public  belief  or 
estimate  of  one  as  being,  having,  doing,  or  having  done, 
some  particular  thing ,  as,  the  reputation  of  being  a  spy. 
Syn.  —  Reputation,  fame,  renown,  honor,  glory,  consid¬ 
eration,  distinction.  Reputation  is  the  estimation  io 
which  one  is  held,  esp,  on  some  particular  account ;  fame 
is  wide  celebrity;  as,  “Authors  think  their  reputation 
safe  ”  (Pope) ;  a  reputation  for  wit ;  “  Popularity  is  neither 
lame  nor  greatness  ”  (Hazlitt);"1  Had  he  lived  .  .  .  his  pub- 
lic Janie  would  have  been  as  great  as  his  private  reputation ” 
( Macaulay ) ;  “  As  Janie  is  to  reputation,  so  heaven  is  to  an 
.  .  .  immediate  advantage  "  (Coleridge).  Renown  is  exalted 
or  widespread  fame;  honor,  as  here  compared,  emphasizes 
the  element  of  respect  or  esteem  (for  its  distinction  from 
virtue  see  honor,  def.  2);  glory  is  signal  and  brilliant  re¬ 
nown  ;  as,  “Those  other  two, equaled  with  me  in  fate,  so 
were  I  equaled  with  them  in  renown  ’’  (Milton);  “  Length 
of  days  is  in  her  right  hand  ;  and  in  her  left  hand  riches  and 
honor  ”  ( Prov .  iii.  16) ;  “The  paths  of  glory  lead  but  to  the 
ID'ave  ”  [Cray) ;  “  The  path  of  duty  was  the  way  to  glory  ” 
(lennyson).  Consideration  emphasizes  the  idea  of  regard, 
esp.  as  based  on  sterling  qualities;  distinction,  as  here 
compared,  is  honorable  preeminence  ,  as,  “  Consideration  is 
not  reputation,  still  less  celebrity,  fame,  or  glory  ; .  .  .  it  is 
the  reward  given  to  constancy  in  duty,  to  probity  of  con¬ 
duct.  It  is  a  little  more  than  esteem,  and  a  little  lees  than 
admiration  ”  (Mrs.  Humphry  Ward)  ;  “  William’s  special 
distinction  is  that  he  treats  them  [politics]  with  his  soul” 
(M.  Arnold).  8ee  eminent,  reverence.  _ 

re-pjite'  (re-put'),  v.  t. ;  re-put'ed  (-put'gd);  re-put'ing 
(-put'Tng).  [L.  reputare  to  count  over,  think  over,  impute, 
repute  ;  re-  re-  +  putare  to  count,  think :  cf.  F.  reputcr.  See 
putative.]  1.  To  hold  in  thought;  to  account ;  esteem; 
hold  ;  think  ;  reckon  ;  — now  usually  in  passive. 

Ingratitude,  which  Rome  reputes  to  be  a  heinous  Bin.  Shak. 

2.  To  attribute  ;  impute;  as,  the  sacrifice  shall  be  reputed 
to  him  for  righteousness.  Obs. 

3.  To  have  a  good  repute,  or  opinion,  of.  Obs. 

re  pute',  V.  i.  To  have  a  repute,  or  opinion  (of)  ;  as,  to  re¬ 
pute  highly  of  one.  Obs.  Shak. 

re  pute',  n.  1.  Opinion;  estimation;  judgment.  Obs 
2  Character  reputed  or  attributed  ;  reputation,  whether 
good  or  bad  ;  as,  he  persevered  through  good  and  ill  repute. 
3.  Specif.:  Good  character  or  reputation  ;  credit  or  honor 
derived  from  common  or  public  opinion  ;  — opposed  to  dis¬ 
repute  ;  as.  a  man  or  company  of  repute.  “  Dead  stocks, 
which  have  been  of  repute .”  F.  Beaumont. 

re-put'ed  (re-put'gd),/>.  a.  1.  Having  a  good  repute.  Obs. 
2  Having  the  reputation  of  being,  or  supposed  or  thought 
to  be,  that  expressed  or  implied  by  the  qualified  noun  ;  as, 
the  reputed  owner  ;  his  reputed  father  ;  a  rejwfed  success, 
reputed  manor,  or  manor  by  reputation,  a  manor  that  has  lost 
it 8  manorial  status  by  expiry  of  some  necessary  adjunct. 
Oxf.  E.  D.  —  r.  parish.  See  parish,  n .,  1  d. 
re-queen'  (re-kwen'),  v.  t.  tf-  i.  Apiculture.  To  replace  an 
old  queen  of  (a  hive  of  bees)  with  a  young  one  of  the  same 
season’s  raising  to  prevent  swarming, 
re-quest'  (r£-kwgst'),  n.  [ME.  requeste,  OF.  requeste,  F. 
requete,  LL.  requesta,  fr.  (assumed)  LL.  requerere ,  for  L.  re - 
quirere ,  requisitum ,  to  seek  again,  ask  for.  See  require  ; 
cf.  quest.]  1.  Act  or  an  instance  of  asking  for  something 
or  some  action  desired  ,  expression  of  desire  ;  solicitation; 
prayer ;  entreaty  ;  as,  a  bold  request  for  aid. 

I  will  marry  her.  air,  at  your  request.  Shak. 

2.  That  which  is  asked  for. 

1  will  both  bear  and  grant  you  your  requests.  Shak. 

3.  A  state  of  being  asked  for  or  held  in  such  estimation  as 

to  be  sought  after  ;  demand.  Shak. 

Knowledge  and  fume  were  in  as  great  request  as  wealth  among 
us  now.  Sir  If'.  Temple. 

Syn.— Petition,  prayer,  supplication,  entreaty,  suit, 
by,  or,  rarely,  at,  request,  in  compliance  with  a  request, 
re-quest'  (re-kwgst'),  v.  t.  ;  re-quest'ed  ;  re-quest'ing. 
[Cf.  OF.  requester,  F.  requeter.]  1.  To  ask  for  (something) 
or  for  (permission  or  opportunity  to  do,  see,  hear,  etc., 
something)  ;  to  solicit ;  as,  to  request  a  loan  or  one’s 
presence  ;  to  request  to  hear  one  sing  or  to  meet  one. 

2  To  ask  (one)  to  do  something  ;  as,  to  request  one  to  go. 
3.  To  ask  (a  person)  to  come,  go,  act,  or  the  like,  in  6ome 
direction  or  in  some  manner  implied  by  a  following  prepo¬ 
sition  ;  as,  to  request  a  friend  to  one’s  bouse.  Obs.  or  R. 
Syn.  —  Beg,  solicit,  entreat,  beseech.  See  ask. 
re'qui  em  (re'kwT-?in;  rgk'wT-gm ;  277),  n  [Acc.  of  L. 
requies  rest,  the  first  words  of  the  Mass  being  “  Requiem 
aeternam  dona  eis,  Domine,”  give  eternal  rest  to  them,  O 


re  pun'iflh.  f.  /.  Sec  Kg-*  2. — 

re  pun'ish-ment. n  f purchases. I 
re-pur'chas  er.  ».  Onewhore-| 
re  pure',  r.  t.  Repurify.  Obs. 
re  pur'gate.  v  t.  [L.  rr/iurgatus, 
p  p  of  rejiu rqa re  ]  Torepurge. 
Obs.  —  re  pur  ga'tlon  (re'pur 
ga'shnn  ;  r&p'ur-).  u.  Obs. 
re  purge',  v.  t..  re-pu'ri  fy.  v.  t., 
re  pur7ple.  r.  t.  See  re-,  2. 
repurveance.n  Purvey anoe.O/>.«. 
rep  u  ta-bil'i-ty  (rPp/fl-tr/-bIl'Y- 
tY).  ti.  Reputa bleneBg.  Rare. 
re-put'a  tive  (rf-pnt'd  tYv).  a. 
Putative  —  re-put'a-fclve-ly. 
adv.  Roth  Xow  Rare. 
re  pute',  p.  u.  [Cf  F.  rtputt, 
p.  p.]  Reputed.  Sent,  or  R. 
re-put'ed-ly  (-pnt'ed-ll ),  adv.  of 
reputed. 

re  pute'leBs.  a.  Not  of  good  re¬ 


pute  ;  inglorious.  Obs  nr  R. 

Re'qua  bat'ter  y  (re'k  w  A). 
[After  its  inventor,  Rctfua.  I 
Ordnance  A  machine  gun.  used 
in  the  American  Civil  War.  re¬ 
sembling  a  mitrailleuse,  com¬ 
posed  of  twenty -five  breech¬ 
loading  gun  barrels  arranged 
horizontally  on  a  field  carriage 
re  quaJ'i  fy.  r.  t.  Sf  i.  See  re-.  2. 
requeere.  requelr  +  require. 
requensance.  f  recognizance. 
requere  f  require.  [quests. I 
re  queBt'er,  n.  One  who  re-| 
request  note. Com.  A  special  cus¬ 
toms  permit  authorizing  goods, 
esp  when  perishable,  to  be  land¬ 
ed  before  the  ship  clears  Eng. 
re-quick'en.  v.  t.  4 ■  i.  See  re-.  2. 
requiem,  n..  n>  requiem  shark. 
A  requin  shark. 


food,  foot ;  out,  oil ;  chair  ;  go  ;  sing,  igk  ;  4ben,  thin ;  nature,  verdure  (250) ;  K  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144) ;  boN  ;  yet ;  z.h  =  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Guidb. 
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Lord  ;  re -  TQ--\-quies  quiet.  See  quiet,  n.]  1.  R.  C.  Ch. 

A  Maas  for  the  repose  of  a  departed  soul  or  souls. 

2.  Music.  A  setting  of  the  Mass  for  the  dead,  usually  in¬ 
cluding  the  Requiem,  Kyrie,  several  stanzas  of  the  hymn 
Dies  Irae,  the  Domine  Jesu  Christe,  Sanctus,  Benedictus, 
Agnus  Dei,  and  the  Lux  iEterna.  Also,  a  piece  of  like 
character  on  other  words,  from  Scripture  or  elsewhere  ;  as, 
Brahms’s  “German  Requiem Hence,  any  grand  musi¬ 
cal  service  or  hymn  in  honor  of  the  dead. 

3.  Rest;  quiet;  peace.  Obs.  or  R.  Sandys. 

4.  Fig.  :  A  song  or  chant  lulling  to  rest  or  repose.  Obs. 
Req'Ui-e'ni-a  (rek'wT-e'nT-d),  n.  [NL.,  after  Esprit  Re- 

quien ,  French  conchologist.]  Paleon.  A  genus  of  Creta¬ 
ceous  lainellibranch  mollusks  of  the  family  Chamidae  hav¬ 
ing  the  left  valve  spiral  and  the  right  valve  small  and  fitting 
on  the  other  like  an  operculum. 

req'ui-es'cat  (-Ss'kSt),  n.  [L.,  fr.  the  phrase  requiescat  in 
pace  may  he  (or  she)  rest  in  peace.]  A  prayer  for  the  re¬ 
pose  of  a  dead  person. 

re'quin  (re'kwtn),  n.,  or  requin  shark.  [F.,  formerly  also 
requien.)  Any  of  various  voracious  sharks  of  the  family 
Carchariidae,  esp.  the  cub  shark. 

re-quir'a-ble  (re-kwir'd-b’l),  a.  [Cf.  ME.  &  OF.  requera- 
ble.~\  Capable  of  being  required  ;  proper  to  be  required, 
re  quire'  (re-kwir'),  v.  t. ;  re-quired'  (-kwird')  ;  re-quir'- 
ing  (-kwir'Tng).  [ME.  requircn,  requeren ,  fr.  OF.  requerre 
(3d  sing.  pres,  requiert),  F.  requenr ,  LL.  (assumed)  re- 
quererc;  L.  re-  re-  -f-  quaerere  to  ask  ;  cf.  L.  requirere ,  also 
fr.  re-  -f-  quaerere.  See  query  :  cf.  inquire,  request,  req¬ 
uisite.]  1.  To  ask  (a  person),  as  a  question ;  to  inquire 
of ;  as,  to  require  one  where  he  is  going.  Obs. 

2.  To  ask  (a  person)  for  or  to  do  something.  Obs. 

3.  To  demand  ;  to  claim  as  by  right  and  authority  ;  to  ex¬ 
act  ;  as,  to  require  the  surrender  of  property. 

This  night  thy  soul  shall  be  required  of  thee.  Luke  xii.  20. 

4.  To  ask  for  as  a  favor  ;  to  request.  Obs.  or  Archaic. 

I  was  ashamed  to  require  of  the  king  a  band  of  soldiers  and 
horsemen  to  help  us  against  the  enemy  in  the  way.  Ezra  viii.  22 
6.  To  demand  or  exact  as  indispensable,  necessary,  or 
appropriate ;  to  need  ;  call  for ;  as,  the  matter  requires 
haste  ;  experience  is  required  to  write  well ;  the  dress  re¬ 
quires  six  yards  of  cloth  ;  public  policy  requires  the  treaty. 

Just  gave  what  life  required,  and  gave  no  more.  Goldsmith. 
6.  To  search  for  as  needed  or  wanted  ;  to  seek ;  as,  a 
shepherd  requiring  a  lost  sheep.  Obs. 

7-  To  impose  a  command  or  compulsion  upon  (one)  to  do 
something  ;  as,  to  require  a  man  to  serve  in  the  army. 
Syn.  —  Exact,  enjoin  ;  direct,  order;  demand;  need, 
re-quire',  v.  i.  1.  To  make  request ;  to  ask.  Now  Rare. 

2.  To  be  necessary  ;  as,  it  requires  to  have  eyes  in  order  to 
see.  Now  Rare.  To  need  ;  to  be  under  a  necessity  ;  as,  man 
requires  to  feed  or  to  be  fed;  a  fact  requires  to  be  stated, 
re-quire'ment  (-ment);  n.  1.  Act  of  requiring  ;  demand  ; 
requisition  ;  also,  that  which  is  required  or  demanded  ;  an 
essential  condition  ;  as,  the  requirements  of  a  position. 

2  That  which  is  required  or  necessary  ;  a  need. 

God  gave  her  the  child,  and  gave  her  too  an  instinctive  knowl¬ 
edge  of 'its  nature  and  requirements.  Hawthorne 

Syn.  —  Requirement,  requisite  are  sometimes  inter¬ 
changeable.  But  requirement  commonly  emphasizes  the 
idea  of  something  demanded  or  expected ;  requisite,  the 
implication  of  something  indispensable  or  essential ;  as, 
“  Marriage,  like  religion  and  erudition,  .  .  .  was  fated  to 
become  an  outward  requirement ,  and  Edward  Casaubon 
was  bent  on  fulfilling  unimpeachably  all  requirements  ” 
( G .  Eliot)-,  “The  first  requisite  of  good  writing  is  to  have 
an  earnest  and  definite  purpose”  (Lowell)',  tne  require¬ 
ments  for  entrance  to  college.  See  needful. 
req'ui  Sit8  (rSk'wt-zTt),  a.  [L.  requisitus ,  p.  p.  of  requi¬ 
rere  ;  re-  re-  quaerere  to  ask.  See  require.]  Required 
by  the  nature  of  things,  or  by  circumstances  ;  necessary. 

All  truth  requisite  for  men  to  know.  Milton. 

Syn. —Necessary, indispensable, essential.  See  needful. 
—  req'ui  site-ly,  adv.  —  req'ui-site-ness,  n. 
req'ui-sita,  n.  That  which  is  required  or  necessary  ;  some¬ 
thing  indispensable. 

God,  on  his  part,  has  declared  the  requisites  on  ours.  Wake. 
Syn.  —  See  requirement. 

req  ili-si'tion  (-zTsh'un),  n.  [Cf.  F.  requisition ,  L.  requi¬ 
site  a  searching.]  1.  Act  of  requiring,  or  requesting.  Obs. 

2.  Act  of  requiring,  or  demanding,  as  of  right ;  a  demand 
or  application  made  as  by  authority.  Specif.  :  a  Interna¬ 
tional  Law.  A  formal  demand  made  by  one  state  or  gov¬ 
ernment  upon  another  for  the  surrender  or  extradition  of 
a  fugitive  from  justice.  See  extradition,  b  Laic.  A  formal 


demand  for  the  performance  of  an  obligation,  esp.  one  made 
through  a  notary,  c  Mil.  A  demand  by  the  invader  upon 
the  people  of  an  invaded  country  for  supplies  or  labor  (a 
demand  for  money  being  usually  called  a  contnbution). 
d  A  formal  application  made  by  one  officer  or  department  to 
another  for  things  that  are  needed  in  the  service  or  business; 
as,  a  requisition  for  clothing,  troops,  stationery,  money. 

3.  State  of  being  demanded,  called  for,  or  put  into  service 
or  use  ;  —  used  with  in  or  into  ;  as,  to  put  an  orator  in  req¬ 
uisition  in  a  political  campaign. 

4.  That  which  is  required  ;  a  requirement ;  as,  the  requi¬ 
sitions  of  a  position,  a  religion,  a  science.  # 

6.  A  written  or  formal  call  or  invitation,  as  for  a  meeting 
or  to  a  person  to  accept  a  place.  Rare. 
req'ui-si'tion  (r5k'wT-zTsh'fin),u.f.;  -si'tioned  (-zTsh'wnd); 
-si'tion-ing.  [Cf.  F.  requisiiionner .]  1.  To  make  a  requisi¬ 
tion  or  authoritative  demand  for,  esp.  for  military  pur¬ 
poses  ;  to  put  in  requisition  ;  hence,  to  demand  ;  to  press 
into  service  ;  as,  to  requisition  horses  for  troops  or  a  house 
for  quarters. 

2.  To  make  a  requisition  or  demand  upon  ;  as,  to  requisi¬ 
tion  a  town  for  horses. 


re-quis'i-to-ry  (re-RwTz'T-to-rTL  a.  Expressing,  or  of  the 
nature  of,  a  request  or  inquisition. 

re-quit'al  (re-kwit'Sl),  n.  [From  requite.]  1.  Act  of  re¬ 
quiting  ;  also,  that  which  requites  ;  return  for  anything  ; 
in  a  good  sense,  compensation  ;  recompense  ;  as,  the  requit¬ 
al  of  services  or  favors ;  in  a  bad  sense,  retaliation,  retri¬ 
bution,  or  punishment ;  as,  the  requital  of  evil  deeds. 

2.  Compensation  for  a  thing  lost  or  wanting.  Hawthorne. 
Syn.  —  Requital,  retaliation, reprisal,  revenge,  venge¬ 
ance,  retribution.  Requital,  as  here  compared  (see 
reparation),  denotes  a  return  of  any  sort  for  injuries  re¬ 
ceived  ;  retaliation  implies  more  specifically  a  rendering 
of  evil  for  evil ;  reprisal  is  applied  esp.  to  retaliation  in 
warfare,  whether  by  forcible  seizure  of  property  or  by  the 
infliction  of  injuries  similar  to  those  received.  Revenge 
is  retaliation  esp.  for  personal  wrong  or  injury,  and  usu¬ 
ally  implies  resentment,  spite,  or  malice ;  vengeance 
is  sometimes  used  of  passionate  revenge,  but  more  fre¬ 
quently  implies  stern  or  righteous  indignation,  and  often 
suggests  an  avenging  of  others’  wrongs  ;  as,  “  A  man  that 
studieth  revenge  keeps  his  own  wounds  green”  (Bacon)', 
“  Vengeance  is  mine,  I  will  repay,  saith  the  Lord  ”  (Rom. 
xii.  19).  Retribution  is  condign  punishment;  as,  “Vice 
received  her  retribution  due  ”  (Cowper).  See  avenge,  vin¬ 
dictive. 

re-quite'  (re-kwit'),  v.  t.  ;  re-quit'ed  (-kwit'gd) ;  re-quit'- 
ing  (-kwit'Tng).  [re — f-  quit.']  1.  To  repay  (as  a  benefit  or  in¬ 
jury);  to  make  return  for;  in  a  good  sense,  to  reward;  recom¬ 
pense  ;  in  a  bad  sense,  to  make  retaliation  for  ;  avenge  ;  as, 
to  requite  one’s  services  ;  to  requite  evil  with  good. 

2.  To  repay  (a  person,  community,  or  the  like)  for  a  bene¬ 
fit  or  the  like  or  for  an  injury  or  the  like ;  in  a  good 
sense,  to  recompense  or  reward  ;  in  a  bad  sense,  to  take  re¬ 
venge  on  ;  to  retaliate  on ;  as,  to  requite  one  handsomely 
for  his  services  ;  to  requite  a  traitor  with  death. 

3.  To  give,  pay,  or  do  in  return  for  anything ;  as,  to  re¬ 
quite  evil  for  evil.  Now  Rare. 

4.  To  compensate  or  make  up  for  ;  as,  the  charms  of  travel 
more  than  requite  its  inconveniences. 

Syn.  — Repay,  reward,  pay,  compensate,  remunerate, 
satisfy,  recompense,  punish,  revenge, 
rere'brace'  (rer'bras/),  n.  [Cf.  F.  (trrihe- 
bras.  See  rear;  brace.]  In  medieval  armor,  i 
plate  armor  for  the  upper  part  of  the  arm. 

rere'dos  (rer'dbs),  n.  [From  rear-\-  F.  dos 
back,  L.  dorsum.  Cf.  dorsal.]  1.  Arch,  a 
Eccl.  A  screen  or  partition  wall,  usually  or¬ 
namental,  behind  an  altar ;  sometimes,  in¬ 
accurately,  a  choir  screen,  b  The  back  of  a 
fireplace,  or  of  an  open  hearth,  as  that  upon- 
which  fires  were  lighted,  immediately  under 
the  louver,  in  the  center  of  ancient  halls.  Obs. 
or  Archaic. 

2.  A  wall  drapery  back  of  an  altar.  Obs. 

3.  A  backplate  in  ancient  armor.  Obs. 

||  res  (rez),  n.;  pi.  res.  [L.]  A  thing;  the 

particular  thing;  a  matter;  a  point; — used 
esp.  in  various  Latin  phrases  (which  see  in 
the  Vocabulary ),  chiefly  legal. 

||  res  ad-Ju'dl-ca'ta  (S-joo'dT-ka'td;  243).  [L.]  a  Rerebrnce  ; 
A  thing  or  matter  finally  decided  on  its  merits  C’ubitiere  ; 
by  a  court  of  competent  jurisdiction.  Such  a  c  V  a,nt)race- 
matter  cannot  be  litigated  again  between  the  same  parties. 


re-8all'  (re-sal'),  v.  t.  &  i.  To  sail  again  ;  also,  to  sail  back, 
re-sale'  (re-sal';  re'sal'),  n.  Act  of  selling  again;  also,  a 
sale  at  second  hand  or  at  retail,  or  a  second  sale, 
re-saw'  (re-s6'),  v.  t.  To  saw  over  again ;  specif.,  to  saw 
into  dimension  lumber.  —  n.  A  machine  for  resawing, 
re-scind'  (re-stud'),  v.  t.  ;  -scind'ed  ;  -scind'ing.  [L.  rescin - 
dere ,  rescissum;re-  re-  -f-  scindere  to  cut,  split:  cf.  F.  rescin- 
der.  See  schism.]  1.  To  cut  off  or  remove  (usually  some¬ 
thing  immaterial) ;  as,  to  rescind  needless  outlay.  Now 

2.  To  abrogate  ;  annul ;  cancel. 

The  blessed  Jesus  .  .  .  did  sacramentally  rescind  the  impure 
relics  of  Adam  and  the  contraction  of  evil  customs.  Jer. Taylor. 

3.  Specif. :  To  vacate  or  make  void,  as  an  act,  by  the  enact¬ 
ing  authority  or  by  superior  authority  ;  to  repeal ;  as,  to 
rescind  a  law,  a  resolution,  or  a  vote ;  to  rescind  a  decree 
or  a  judgment.  In  the  law  of  contracts  the  technical  re¬ 
scinding  of  a  contract  avoids  the  contract  ab  initio  and 
requires  that  both  parties  be  put  as  far  as  possible  in  the 
same  position  as  before  making  the  contract. 

Syn .  —  To  revoke,  repeal,  cancel,  annul.  See  abolish. 
re-scis'sion  (re-sTzh'im),  n.  [L.  rescissio :  cf.  F.  rescision. 
See  rescind.]  1.  Act  of  cutting  off.  Obs. 

2.  Act  of  rescinding,  abrogating,  annulling,  or  vacating, 
re-scis'so-ry  (re-sTa'o-ri  ;  re-siz'-),  a.  [L.  rescissoritts : 
cf .  F.  rescisoire.~\  Tending  to,  or  having  the  effect  of,  rescis¬ 
sion  ;  revoking  ;  as,  a  rescissotp  action  ;  —  often  specif,  ap¬ 
plied,  Scots  Hist.,  to  the  act  passed  by  the  Scottish  Parliament  in 
1061  rescinding  all  the  acts  of  the  parliaments  from  1683. 
re-score'  (re-skor';  201),  v.  t.  ;  re-scored'  (-skord') ;  re- 
scor'ing  (-skor'Tng).  Music.  To  score  again  or  anew  ;  to 
instrument  (an  orchestral  piece)  in  a  manner  different  from 
the  original,  —  usually  implying  addition, 
re-scribe'  (re-skrib'),  v.  t.  [L.  rescribere ;  re-  re-  -f-  scri¬ 
be? e  to  write.  See  scribe.]  Obs.  or  R.  a  To  write  back ; 
to  write  in  reply,  b  To  write  over  again  ;  to  rewrite, 
re'seript  (re'sluTpt),  n.  [L.  rescrip  turn,  prop.,  p.  p.  neut. : 
cf.  F.  rescrit ,  formerly  also  spelt  rescript.  See  rescribe, 
v.  f.]  1.  Roman  &  Civil  Law.  The  written  answer  of  a 

Roman  emperor  or  of  a  prince  to  an  inquiry  upon  some 
matter  of  law  or  state.  A  rescript  was  often  specifically 
called  an  annotation ,  subnotation ,  or  subscription  when 
given  in  reply  to  a  private  citizen,  and  a  letter  or  epistle 
when  given  in  reply  to  a  magistrate ;  and  a  pragmatic  sanc¬ 
tion  when  given  in  reply  to  a  municipality,  to  the  citizens 
of  a  province,  etc. 

2.  R.  C.  Ch.  The  official  written  answer  of  the  Pope  upon 
a  question  of  canon  law  or  morals. 

3.  An  official  or  authoritative  order,  decree,  or  the  like. 

4.  Act  of  rewTiting,  or  that  which  is  rewritten.  Rare. 

5.  A  counterpart.  Obs.  or  R. 

re  scrip'tlon  (re-skrTp'shfm),  n.  [L.  rescriptio:  cf.  F.  re - 
scription.  See  rescribe.]  1.  Act  of  rewriting.  Obs. 

2.  A  writing  in  return  ;  a  reply  in  writing.  Obs.  or  Archaic. 

3.  A  kind  of  promissory  note  or  warrant,  issued  by  a  gov¬ 
ernment.  Obs.  or  Hist. 

res'eue  (rgs'ku),  v.  t. ;  res'cued  (-kud)  ;  res'cu-ing  (-ku- 
Tng).  [ME.  rescouen ,  OF.  rescouiTe ,  rescurre ,  rescorre ;  L. 
re-  re-  -f-  excutere  to  shake  or  drive  out  ;  ex  out  -f  quatere 
to  shake.  See  quash  to  crush,  percussion.]  1.  To  free 
or  deliver  from  any  confinement,  violence,  danger,  or  evil ; 
to  liberate  from  actual  restraint ;  to  remove  or  withdraw 
from  a  state  of  exposure  to  evil ;  as,  to  rescue  a  prisoner 
from  the  enemy  ;  to  rescue  one’s  memory  from  oblivion. 

2.  Law.  To  take*forcibly  from  the  custody  of  the  law. 

3.  To  regain,  or  recover,  by  force ;  specif.,  International 
Law,  to  effect  a  rescue  of  (a  prize). 

Syn.  —  Retake, recapture  ;  free,  deliver,  liberate,  set  free, 
release.  See  save. 

res'eue  (rgs'kii),  n.  [From  rescue,  v.  ;  cf.  rescous.]  1.  A 
rescuing  ;  deliverance  from  restraint,  violence,  or  danger. 
2.  Law.  a  The  forcible  taking  of  a  person  or  goods  from 
the  custody  of  the  law*,  —  as  in  retaking,  or  taking  away, 
against  law,  of  things  lawfully  distrained*  or  in  the  forci¬ 
ble  liberation  of  a  person  from  an  arrest  or  imprisonment. 
In  general  the  rescuer  of  a  person  is  liable  to  the  punish¬ 
ment  or  penalty  belonging  to  the  offense  for  which  the 
person  rescued  was  held,  b  International  Law.  The  re¬ 
taking  of  a  prize  by  those  captured  with  it.  In  case  of  a 
rescue  the  property  rescued  is  restored  to  the  ow  ner  by  the 
effect  of  the  right  of  post  liminium,  this  not  being  so  in 
case  of  a  recapture.  Sometimes  rescue  is  applied  to  the 
succor  rendered  by  the  arrival  of  outside  help  before 
the  succored  party  is  entirely  overcome.  Cf.  recapture. 
rescue  grass.  [Orig.  uncert.]  A  tall  brome  grass  (Brotmis 


||  requi-es'eat  In  pa'ce  (rPk'wY- 
€s'k&t).  [L.]  Mav  he  (or  she) 
rest  in  peace  ;  —  abbr.  R.  I.  P. 
req  til  es  ce'  (rSk'wY-Ps'),  t\  i. 
(L.  requiescere ,  fr  remiies  rest: 
cf  OF.  requiescer.]  To  repose 
O')*.  [pose  Rare.  | 

req'ui  es'cence(-8s'<?ns),  w.  Re-| 
re  aui'e-to  ry  (rt-kwT'P-to-rY), 
n.  [L  requietorium,  fr.  requies- 
ceve,  - quietum ,  to  rest.  See  re-  ; 
quiksce.1  A  sepulcher.  Obs. 
requight'.  +  requite. 
re-quir'ant  (rP-kwTr'rtnt),  n.  A 
suitor.  Obs. 

require',;?.  Requirement.  Rare 
re-qulr'er  (rf-kwIr'Pr),  n.  One 
who  requires.  [mand. 
re-qulr'y  (-1),  n.  Request:  de-| 
requise,  v.  t.  [F.  requis,  fern,  re- 
qutse,  p.  p.  of  OF.  requerre.  1  To 
require.  Obs 

req'ui-sit.  Requisite.  Ref  Sp. 
requisite.  ?’  t.  To  require  Obs. 
req'ui-si'tion-ist,  n.  One  who 
makes  or  si^ns  a  requisition, 
re-quis'i-tive  (rS-kwTz'Y-nv),  a. 
Obs.  1.  Gram.  Imperative. 

2.  Requisite 

re  auis'i-tor  (-ter),  n.  One  who 
makes  requisition.  Rare. 
re-auis  i  to'ri-al  (-t6'rT-<Us  201) 
a.  Making  requisition  ;  express¬ 
ing  a  request;  requisitory.  Rare 
re  quis'i-to-ry.  n.  French  Law. 
The  public  prosecutor's  formal 
demand  for  the  punishment  of 
an  accused  person, 
re  quit',  v.  t.  See  re-,  2. 
re-quit',  r.  (.  To  requite  Obs. 
re-quit'a-ble  (rf-kwTt'd-b’l),  a. 
That  may  be  requited, 
re-quit'a-tive  (rP-kwIt'd-tYv^a. 
Requiting.  Rare. 
re-quite',  n.  Requital, 
re-quite 'ful,  a.  Requiting.  Obs. 


re  quite'leas.  a.  Unrequited 

Obs. 

re-quite'ment.  n.  Requital, 
re-quit'er  irc-kwlt'?r),  n.  One 
who  requites, 
re-quote',  v.  t .  See  re-,  2. 
requoyle  d*  recoil. 
rer'ige,  ».  =  arrearage.  Obs. 
re-rail',  v.  t.  To  replace  on  the 
rails,  as  an  engine  off  the  track, 
re  raise'  v.  t.,  re-rate',  v.  t. 
See  re-,  2. 

rerd,  rerde.  n.  5r  v.  TAS.  reord 
speech.voic e,reordian  to  speak  ] 
Cry  :  clamor  ;  noise  ;  roar  Obs. 
refdoae.  +  RE  redos. 

rere  rare,  reere.  [rear. I 

rere.  Obs.  or  dial.  Eng-  var.  of  | 
rere,  r.  i.  To  roar.  Obs.  Scot. 
rere,  >■.  t.  Bf  i.  [Cf.  arrear,  v.] 
To  retreat:  cause  to  retreat.  Obs. 
rere'-ac-counU,  n.  [See  rear, 
a.:  account.]  An  after  reck¬ 
oning.  Obs. 

re  read',  v.  t.  See  re-,  2. 
rere'-arch- .  Var.  of  rear  arch. 
rere'-band'  f  arriere-ban. 
rere' -ban  quet.  n.  [Cf.  rere- 
supper,  rear,  n.]  A  repast  tak- 
I  en  after  the  noon  or  evening 
i  meal.  Obs. 

rere'-coun'ty,  n.  [Cf.  reresup- 
I  per,  rear,  n.]  Eng.  Lair.  A 
subsidiary  county  court  held  by 
the  sheriff  on  the  day  after  the 
regular  one.  Obs.  Oxf.  E.  D. 
re-rec'ti-fy,  v.  t.  See  re-,  2. 

!  rere' de-main',  n.  [F.  arribre 
I  back  4-  r/e  of  4-  main  hand  :  cf. 
F.  arrib-e-main  a  backward 
stroke.]  A  backward  stroke.  Obs. 
re-ree'  (r£-re'),  n.  [Nepalese 
|  ghore.]  The  narrow-leaved  cat- 
!  (  Typha  angnsti folia).  In- 


re-reeve',  r.  t.  See  re-, 

rere'fier.n.  [F.  arriere-fief ;  cf 
OF.  rie refit.  See  rear;  fief.] 
=  arriere  fief. 
re're-flne',  r.t.,  re're-flec'tion, 
n.,  reTe-form',  ?\  (.,  re  ref-or- 
ma'tion  ( re'r^f-Or-ma'shHn),  n. 
See  re-.  2. 

rere'garde  +  rearguard. 
re-reg'ia-ter,  r.  fr  n.,  re-regds- 
tra'tion.  n..  re-reign'  (re-ran'), 
r.  i.,  re  re-it'er-ate,  v.  t.  Sec 
re-,2.  [der.  Rare.  | 

reTe-loin'der,  n.  A  surrejoin- 1 
reTe-late'.  r.  t.  S<*e  he-,  2. 
rere-main,  n.  [Cf.  herede- 

MAIN.]  =  REREDEMAIN. 

rere'mouse/  (ler'mous'),  n. ;  pi. 
-MICE  (-mis).  [AS.  hrerrmvs; 
prob.  fr  hreran  to  agitate,  stir 
(akin  to  G.  nihren,  Icel  hrsera) 
+  miis  mouse  ]  A  bat.  Obs.  or 
Dial. 

reren.  rear. 
re-ren'der.  i*.  t.,  re're-peat',  v. 
t.,  re  re  port',  v.  t.  See  re-,  2. 
rerere.  ^  rearer.  _ 
re  re  solve',  v.  t.  Jr  re-res'ti- 
tu'  tion,  n .  See  _R  E-,  2. 
rere'sup  per  (r  e  r's  0  p'S  r).  n. 
[OF.  riere  behind  +  soper  sup¬ 
per.]  A  late  or  second  supper 
Obs.  nr  Archaic 

re^e-turn',  v  t.  Jr  i.,  re're-veal', 
r.  r.,  re  re- vise',  t.,  tfn.,Tt'xs- 

vi'sion,  n  See  re-,  2. 
rere'ward'.  Var.  of  rearward. 
re-rig',  v.  t.  Jr  t„  re-ring',  »». 
re-rise',  v.  i..  re  riv'et.  r.  t., 
re-robe',  r.  re-rob'o-rate,  v. 
t.  (  Obs.),  re-roll',  v.  t-.  re-Ro  - 
man-i-za'tion.  n.,  re-Ro'man- 
ize.  v.  t..  re-roof',  r.  f.  See  re-,2. 
re-mm'mage  (re-rfim'itj),  ?*.  t. 
To  search  (a  vessel)  when  taking 
in  export  cargo;  — used  of  the 


customs  officials.  Eng. 

II  re'rumpri-mor'di  a.  [L.]  The 
first  beginnings  of  things, 
re  run',  v.  t.  See  re-,  2. 
res.  *1*  reis,  n.  pi. 
res.  Abbr.  Reserve  ;  residence; 
resides  :  resigned, 
re  sad'die,  v.  t.  Sc  i.  See  re-,  2 
resager.  d*  RESalgar 
re-sai'  (r£-zT').  Vur.  of  rezai 
re-saif'.  ^  receive 
re-sait'ter.  *]*  resetter. 
re-saive'  (rP-sav').  Obs.  &  dial, 
form  of  RECEIVE. 
re-Bal'a-ble  (r  e-s  a  l'd-b’l),  a. 
That  may  be  sold  again 
re-sal'gar  ( r£-sfil'gdr),  n  [Cf. 
LI,,  resegale.  See  realgar  ] 
Realgar.  Obs. 

res-al'gin  (rPz-51'jYn),  v.  [re$- 
orcvlate  4-  -algia  4  -m.]  Pharm . 
A  white  crystalline  compound 
obtained  by  treating  antipyrine 
with  potassium  resorcvlate. 

[|  res  a^-cu'jus  (rez‘ ftUY-kQ'- 
lOs).  [L.l  Rom  Jr  Civil  Law 
Things  of  a  particular  person  or 
body  of  persons. 

II  res  a  li-e'nae  (a'lY-e'ne).  [L.] 
Things  belonging  to  others, 
re-salt',  r.  t.  See  re-,  2. 
resalue.  r.  f.  [Cf.  F.  resaluer .] 
To  resalute.  Obs. 
re  sal  u-ta'tion  (rP-sft  Ufi-t a'- 
shi/n),  n.  ( Ra re),  re' sa  lute',  »\ 
t ..  re-sanc'ti-fy,  v.  t.,  re-sanc'* 
tion,  v.  t.  See  re-,  2. 

II  res  an-gus'ta  do'mi.  [L.] 
Pinching  condition  at  home; 
poverty.  Juvenal  (III.,  165) 
re-sar'ei-ate  (rS-sar'shY-at),  v.  t. 
Also  re-sarce'.  [L.  resaccire.] 
To  amend.  Obs. 
resawe.  receive.  [Rare.  1 
re-say',  v.  t.  To  say  in  answer  | 
resc&ive.  d*  receive 


rea'cat,  n.  [Sp.  rescate  ]  Ran¬ 
som  ;  release.  Ohs. 
re-sceit'.  d*  receipt. 
re  sceive'.  «f  receive. 
re-scent'  d*  resent. 
rescewe.  d*  receive,  rescue. 
resthave  d*  receive. 
reBche.  d*  rush. 
reschewes  d*  rescous. 
re-scind'a-ble  ( iC-8Yn'dd-b’l),  a. 
See  -able 

re-scind'er.»  One  that  rescinds, 
re-scind'ment,  n.  See  -m  km. 
re-scis'si-ble  (rP-s  Y  s'Y-h’l),  a. 
Capable  of  being  rescinded, 
rescoghe  d*  rescue, 
i,  res  co'gi-tans  (rez  kbj'Y-tSnz), 
pi.  RES  COG  IT  A  NT  ES  (kftj'Y-t&n  '- 
tez).  [1,.]  The  thinking  thing 
or  substance. 

||  res  com-mu'nes  (rez  kd-niQ'- 
nez).  [1,.]  Rom.  Jr  Civil  Lair. 
Things  common  to  all,  that  is, 
things  incapable  of  entire  exclu¬ 
sive  appropriation,  such  as  light, 
air,  and  water. 

re-sconse',  ?•.  t.  [OF.  resconser .] 
To  set.  Obs. 

||  res  cor  po-ra'leB  (rez  kSr'ptt- 
ra'lez)  [L.]  Rom.  8f  Civil  Law. 
Oorporeal  or  tangible  things, 
rescouen.  d*  rescue 
res-coun'ter,  ?/.  [It.  riscontro 
encounter,  meeting,  compari¬ 
son,  verification.]  Encounter; 
also,  settlement  of  accounts  or 
balances.  Obs. 

res-coun'ter,  >•.  t.  [It.  riscon 
tvarc .]  To  settle,  as  accounts. 
Obs.  —  ?•.  i.  To  encounter.  Obs. 
re8-coure',  v.  t.  [OF.  rescorre, 
re  scour  re.  Cf.  RESCUE.]  To 
rescue.  Obs. 

res-coura',  n.  Jr  v.  [See  res¬ 
cous.]  Rescue.  Obs. 
res-cours',  u.  Recourse.  Obs. 


res'eous  (rCs'ki/s),  w.  [ME.,  fr. 
OF.  rescousse,  fr.  rescourre,  p-p. 
rescous,  to  rescue.  See  rescue.] 
Obs.  1.  Rescue  ;  aid. 

2  Law .  =  rescue,  2. 
rescous,?’  t.  [From  then  ,  or  fr 
OF.  rescousser.~]  To  rescue.  Obs- 
rescow,  d*  rescue. 
re-scrip'tive  ( rP-skrYp'tYv),  a. 
Pert  to.or  serving  lor.  a  rescript; 
hence,  deciding;  settling.  —  re- 
scrip'tive-ly,  adv.  Both  Rare. 
rescrite,  n.  [F.  rescrit.]  Re¬ 
script.  Obs. 

re-scrub',  v.  t.  See  re-,2. 
re-scry',  v.  t.  [OF.  rescrier  ] 
To  call  back  Obs. 
res'eu-a  ble  (rPs'kO-d-b’l),  a- 
That  may  be  rescued. 
res'cue-lesB.  a.  See -less. 
res'eu-er  (res'kO-er), n.  1.  One 
who  rescues.  [Rare  I 

2.  [cap.]  Astron.  =  Perseus. | 
rescuse.  d*  rescous. 
res  cus  see'  (rPs'ku-Ke'),  n.  [Cf. 
rescous.]  The  party  in  whose 
favor  a  rescue  is  made.  Obs. 
res-cus'sor  (r  C  s-k  fi  s'<5  r),  res¬ 
cue  'ser.  n.  A  rescuer.  Obs. 
reseuwe.  d*  rescue. 

||  res  do'ml-nans  (rez  dbm'Y- 
nllnz).  [L.]  See  servitude,  n.. 
Law. 

rese.  d*  Raise. 

rese,  V.  t.  Jf  i.  [AS.  rtrj.«ian.l  To 
shake  ;  quakej  tremble.  Obs. 
rese,  n.  [AS  »•«.«.]  Obs.  1.  Rush} 
onset  ;  hence,  hurry;  rashness; 
impatience  ;  impulse  ;  fit. 

2.  A  moment.  _ 
rese,  v.  i.  [AS  rsesan  ]  To 
make  &  rush,  as  in  attaching; 
to  spring  ;  also,  to  rage.  Obs. 
re-seal',  r.  t.  See  re-,  2. 
reseant.  d*  RESiANT. 
re-search',  v.  t.  See  re-,  2. 
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unioloides)  somewhat  like  chess,  cultivated  for  hay  and 
forage  in  the  southern 
United  States, 
re  search'  (re-sGrch'),  n. 

[OF.  recerche ,  F.  recher¬ 
che .]  1.  A  searching  for 

something,  esp.  with  care 
or  diligence;  as,  researches 
after  hidden  treasure. 

2.  Careful  or  critical  in¬ 
quiry  or  examination  in 
seeking  facts  or  princi¬ 
ples;  diligent  investigation 
in  order  to  ascertain  some¬ 
thing  ;  as,  antiquarian,  lit¬ 
erary, or  scientific  research. 

3.  Capacity  for,  or  inclina¬ 
tion  to,  research ;  as,  a 
scholar  of  great  research. 

Sy n.  —  Investigation,  in¬ 
quiry,  scrutiny.  See  EXAM¬ 
INATION. 

re  search',  v.  t.  [OF.  re- 
cerchier,F.  rechercher.  See 
re-;  search.]  To  search, 
examine,  or  study  with  dili¬ 
gence  or  care ;  to  make  re¬ 
searches  into.  Now  Rare. 
re  search',  v.  i.  To  make  re¬ 
searches  or  investigations, 
re  search'ful  (-fool),  a. 

Making  researches  or  evincing  research  ;  full  of  research, 
re-seat'  (re-set/),  v.  t.  X.  To  6eat  or  set  again. 

2.  To  put  a  new  seat,  or  new  seats,  in,  as  a  theater. 

||  rd  seau'  (ra'zo'),  n.  [F.]  A  network  ;  specif.  :  a 
Astron.  A  system  of  line6  forming  small  squares  of  stand¬ 
ard  size,  which  is  photographed,  by  a  separate  exposure, 
on  the  same  plate  with  star  images  to  facilitate  measure¬ 
ments,  detect  changes  of  the  film,  etc.  b  In  lace,  a  ground 
or  foundation  of  regular  meshes,  like  netw  ork . 
re  sect' (ie-sekt'),  v.  t. ;  -sect'ed;  -sect'ing.  [L.  resectus , 
p.  p.  of  resecare  to  cut  off;  re-  re-  -j-  secare  to  cut.]  To 
cut  or  pare  off,  away,  or  out ;  to  excise.  Obs.  or  Surg. 
re  sec'tion  (re-sSk'slmn),  7i.  [L.  reseclio :  cf.  F.  rfaeclion.) 

1.  Act  of  cutting  or  paring  off.  Obs. 

2.  Surg.  The  removal  of  the  articular  extremity  of  a  bone, 
or  of  the  ends  of  the  bones  in  a  false  articulation. 

Re-se'da  (re-se'd d),n.  [L.,  a  kind  of  plant :  cf.  F.  rfaSda.) 

1.  Bot.  A  rather  large  genus  of  Old  World  herbs,  type  of 
the  Resedaceae,  having  racemose  flowers  with  cleft  petals, 
numerous  stamens,  and  an  urn-shaped  horned  capsule 
opening  at  the  summit.  R.  odorata  is  the  garden  mignon¬ 
ette  ;  R.  lulea,  the  base  rocket ;  R.  luteola ,  dyer’s  w  eed. 

2.  [ l .  c.]  A  grayish  green  color,  like  that  of  the  flow'ers 
of  the  garden  mignonette; — often  written,  as  French, 
rd'sd  da'  ( F .  pron.  ra'za/da'). 

Res  e  da'ce  SB  (rgs'e-da'se-e),  n.  pi.  [NL.  See  Reseda.] 
Bot.  A  family  of  herbs  (order  Papaverales),  the  mignonette 
family,  having  alternate  or  fascicled  leaves,  glandular 
stipules,  and  racemose  irregular  flowers.  There  are  6  gen¬ 
era  and  about  05  species,  mainly  natives  of  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean  region.  —  res'e-da'ceous  (-shfis),  a. 
re-seize'  (re-sez'),  v.  t.  Also,  in  sense  2,  re  seise'.  [OF. 
resaisir ,  F.  ressaisir.  See  re-,  seize;  cf.  seizure.]  1.  To 
seize  again,  or  a  second  time. 

2.  To  put  into  possession,  or  seizin,  again  ;  to  reinvest  with 
seizin  ;  —  used  with  of,  in,  and  sometimes  with. 

re  sei'zure  (re-se'zhur),  n.  Act  of  reseizing, 
re  sem'blance  (re-zem'blans),  n.  [ME. ;  cf.  F.  ressem- 
blance.  See  resemble.]  1.  Quality  or  state  of  resem¬ 
bling  ;  likeness  ;  similitude  ;  similarity. 

Resemblance  is  evidently  a  feeling  ;  a  state  of  consciousness  of 
the  observer  J-  S.  Mill. 

2  A  thing  or,  rarely,  person  resembling  or  suggesting 
another  ;  a  symbol ;  also,  a  simile  or  comparison.  Obs. 

3.  A  likeness  ;  an  image  ;  semblance.  Note  Rare. 

4-  Characteristic  appearance,  or,  formerly,  nature  ;  sem¬ 
blance  ;  as,  he  was  of  fine  resemblance.  Now  Rare. 

His  resemblance  being  not  like  the  Duke  Shak. 

6-  Probability.  Obs.  Ac  R.  Shak. 

Syn.  —  Likeness,  similarity,  resemblance,  semblance, 

ANALOGY,  AGREEMENT,  AFFINITY.  LIKENESS  Commonly  im¬ 
plies  closer  correspondence  than  similarity,  which  often 
applies  to  things  which  are  merely  somew  hat  alike ;  re¬ 
semblance  suggests  esp.  similarity  in  appearance  or  m 
superficial  or  external  qualities ;  as,  “No  description,  how¬ 
ever  complete,  could  convey  to  my  mind  an  exact  likeness 
of  a  tune  or  an  harmony  w  hich  I  have  never  heard  .  .  . 
Generic  resemblances  .  .  .  are  indeed  producible”  (J.  H. 
Newman) ;  “  We  sometimes  say  of  a  picture  that  we  doubt 
not  its  likeness  to  the  original”  (Cowper) ;  “from  the 
knowledge  I  had  of  this  tree,  and  the  similarity  it  bore  to 
the  spruce  ”  ( Cook).  But  the  words  are  often  used  without 
clear  distinction.  Semblance  frequently  suggests  mere 
outward  show  or  seeming  ;  as,  “  The  face  of  Archie  wore 
the  wretched  semblance  of  a  smile”  (Stevenson) ;  \sefn- 
blances  and  counterfeits  of  men”  (Mrs.  Humphry  Ward). 
Analogy  is  similarity  or  (esp.)  parallelism  of  relations ;  as, 
“  this  analogy  between  the  world  and  the  stage  (Field¬ 
ing).  Agreement  implies  mutual  conformity;  affinity, 
as  here  compared  (see  affinity),  suggests  inherent  agree¬ 
ment,  or  such  similarity  as  arises  from  kinship  in  nature ; 
as,  “  Expansion  and  duration  have  this  further  agreement  ’ 
(Locke) ;  “  These  fictions  must  have  some  affinity  .  .  ■  with 
that  little  we  really  know  of  the  character  and  customs  of 
the  people”  (Gray).  See  identical,  reciprocal. 
re  sem'ble  (-b’l),  v.  t.  ;  re-sem'bled  (-b’ld);  re-sem'bling 
(-blTng).  [OF.  resembler,  F.  ressembler  ;  re-  re-  sent  bier 
to  seem,  resemble,  fr.  L.  similare ,  simulate,  to  imitate,  fr. 
similis  like,  similar.  See  similar.]  1.  To  be  like  or 
similar  to  ;  to  bear  the  similitude  of,  either  in  appearance 
or  qualities  ;  as,  these  brothers  resemble  each  other. 


re-search 'er,  n.  One  who  re¬ 
searches  or  one  who  devotes 
himself  to  research, 
res'e-cate,  v.  t.  [L.  resecatus, 
p.  p.  of  rest  care .]  To  cut  off  or 
awav.  05.*.  —  res'e-c  a'tion 
(rts'P-ka'ahiZn),  n.  Obs. 
re  se  crete',  i\  t.  See  re-,  2.  — 
re'se-cre'tion.  n. 
re-sect'.  p.  />.  [L  resectus,  p. 
P-l  Resected.  Obs. 
re-sect',  w.  Grom.  The  subtan¬ 
gent  less  the  abscissa.  Obs. 
re  sec'tion-al.  a.  Of  or  pertain¬ 
ing  to  resection. 


re-see',  «>•  t.,  re  seed',  v.  t.,  re- 

seek '.r.f.  See  re-,2. 
re-seit'.  +  receipt. 
re-seiz'er  (re-sez'fr),  n.  One 
who  Beizes  again, 
re-seiz'er,  re  seis'er  (re-s5z'fr), 
n.  [Prob.  an  AF.  inf.  as  n..  fr. 
OF.  resaisir.  See  rf>K(ZK.]  Feu¬ 
dal  Law.  Resumption  of  pos¬ 
session  by  the  lord  after  a  ten¬ 
ant’s  default.  Obs. 
resell',  r  t.  To  sell  again.— 
re  sell'er,  n. 

re  eem'bl  Resemble  Ref.  Sn. 
re-sem'bla-ble  (rf-zSm'bld-b’l), 


2.  To  liken  ;  to  compare  ;  to  represent  as  like.  Archaic. 

3.  To  make  a  likeness  or  image  of  ;  to  represent;  por¬ 
tray  ;  depict ;  also,  to  symbolize  ;  as,  the  king  is  resembled 
on  horseback  ;  the  moon  resembles  Diana.  Obs. 

4.  To  counterfeit ;  imitate;  copy.  Obs.  Holland. 

6.  To  cause  to  imitate  or  be  like.  Rare.  II.  Bushnell. 

re  sem'ble  (re-zgra'b’l),  v.  i.  1.  To  have  a  certain  appear¬ 
ance,  as  of  being,  doing,  or  the  like,  some  specified  thing ;  to 
seem  ;  purport ;  appear  ;  as,  to  resemble  to  be  rich.  Obs. 

2.  To  be  like  ;  to  have  a  resemblance  ;  — followed  by  to  ; 
as,  he  resembles  to  his  brother.  Obs.  or  R. 

3.  To  be  alike  ;  to  have  a  mutual  resemblance  ;  as,  the 
two  brothers  resemble.  Rare. 

re-send'  (re-sSnd'),  v.  t.  1.  To  send  again. 

2.  To  send  back  ;  as,  to  resend  a  gift.  Obs.  Shak. 

3.  Teleg.  To  send  on  (a  message)  by  means  of  a  repeater, 
res'ene  (rSz'eh),  n .  [resin  -f-  -ene.)  Chem.  Any  of  a 

number  of  indifferent  compounds,  apparently  of  the  aro¬ 
matic  series,  found  in  natural  resins, 
re-sent'  (re-zSnt'),  v.  t.  ;  re-sent'ed  ;  re-sent'ing.  [F.  se 
ressentir  de  to  feel  the  effects  of  ;  L.  re-  re-  -}-  sen  tire  to 
feel.  See  sense.]  1.  To  be  sensible  of;  to  feel;  as:  a 
To  take  well ;  to  receive  with  satisfaction,  appreciation, 
pleasure,  or  the  like  ;  also,  to  remember  gratefully.  Obs. 

Which  makes  the  tragical  ends  of  noble  persons  more  favor¬ 
ably  resented  by  compassionate  readers.  Sir  T  Browne. 

b  To  feel  sorrow,  pain,  regret,  repentance,  or  the  like  at ; 
as,  to  resent  a  friend’s  death  ;  to  resent  a  failure.  Obs. 

2.  To  feel,  express,  or  exhibit  indignant  displeasure  at ; 
as,  to  resent  undue  familiarity. 

3.  To  recognize  ;  to  perceive,  esp.  by  or  as  if  by  smelling  ; 
—  associated  in  meaning  with  sent ,  the  older  spelling  of 
scent  to  smell.  See  resent,  v.  i.,  2.  Obs. 

Our  King  Henry  the  Seventh  quickly  resented  his  drift.  Fuller. 
4-  To  give  forth  (an  odor).  Obs. 

to  resent  one’s  self.  Obs.  a  To  feel  pain,  regret,  or  repentance. 
Off.  E.  D.  b  To  revenge  one’s  self  m  resentment, 
re  sent',  v.  i.  1.  To  feel  or  show  resentment.  Rare.  Swift. 
2.  To  give  forth  an  odor;  to  smell;  savor;  hence,  fig., 
to  have  a  suggestion  (of).  Obs. 
re  sent'ful  (  fd61),  a.  Full  of  resentment  or  inclined  to 
resent;  also,  caused  or  marked  by  resentment ;  as,  a  re¬ 
sentful  person,  deed,  or  remark  ;  a  resentful  temper.  — 
re  sent'ful  ly,  adv.  —  re  sent'ful-ness,  n. 
re-sent'ment  (-m?nt),  n.  [F.  ressentiment .]  1.  State  of 

feeling  ;  any  feeling,  sentiment,  emotion,  or  leaning  ;  also, 
rarely,  opinion  ;  as,  a  resentment  of  pleasure,  pain,  sorrow, 
anticipation  ;  a  resentment  tow  ards  learning.  Obs. 

2.  Specif.  :  a  A  feeling  of  indignant  displeasure  because 
of  something  regarded  as  a  wrong,  insult,  or  the  like. 

Resentment  ...  is  a  deep,  reflective  displeasure  against  the 
conduct  of  the  offender.  Cogan 

b  A  feeling  of  pleased  appreciation,  gratitude,  or  the  like 
because  of  something  regarded  as  a  favor  or  service.  Obs. 

3.  Understanding  of  something  ;  also,  interest,  apprecia¬ 
tion,  or  regard  in  respect  to  something.  Obs. 

It  is  a  greater  wonder  that  so  many  of  them  die,  with  so  little 
resentment  of  their  danger.  Jer  Taylor 

Syn.  —  Anger,  displeasure,  choler,  indignation  ;  enmity, 
hatred,  ill  will,  animosity,  malignity,  pique.  —  Resent¬ 
ment,  DUDGEON,  MALICE,  SPITE,  GRUDGE,  RANCOR.  RESENT¬ 
MENT  is  indignant  displeasure,  often  mingled  with  ani¬ 
mosity,  esp.  as  excited  by  a  sense  of  aff  ront  or  personal 
injury ;  dudgeon  (chiefly  used  in  the  phrases  “  in  high 
dudgeon “  in  deep  dudgeon ,”  etc.)  adds  the  implication 
of  pique  or  ruffled  temper;  as,  “  Catherine  de  Yausselles, 
for  whom  he  entertained  a  snort-lived  affection,  and  an 
enduring  and  most  unmanly  resentment  ”  (Stevenson)',  “  It 
is  very  difficult  to  get  up  resentment  towards  persons  whom 
one  has  never  seen”  (J.H.  Neuman );  cf.  “Men  resent 
offenses  against  their  virtue  less  than  those  against  their 
understanding  ”  (Spectatoi') ;  “They  ’ll .  .  .  take  it  in  more 
dudgeon  to  be  slighted  ”  (Beau.  &  FI.) ;  “  She  .  .  .  walked 
away  in  almost  open  dudgeon  ”  ( Trollope).  M  alice  implies 
active  or  malignant  ill  will;  spite  is  mean  or  petty  malice ; 
as,  “the  venomous  malice  of  my  swelling  heart  ”(Shak.)j 
“  wit  larded  with  malice  ”  (id.) ;  “  in  meditated  fraud  ana 
malice ,  bent  on  Man’s  destruction”  (Milton)',  “As  hags 
hold  Sabbaths,  less  for  joy  than  spite  ”  (Pope) ;  cf.  “  be  it 
for  nothing  but  to  spite  my  wife  ”  (fihak .).  A  grudge  is 
a  cherished  feeling  of  resentment^r  sullen  hostility  ; 
rancor  is  deep-seated  and  inveterate  malice  or  spite  ;  as, 
“  grudges  and  heartburnings  ”  (Johnson);  “this  same  in¬ 
veterate  gmdge  ”  (Hawthorne) ;  “  Voltaire  had  an  especial 
grudge  against  Habakkuk  ”  (E.  FitzGerald );  “meanness 
enough  to  do  an  act  of  cruelty  and  injustice,  to  gratify  the 
rancor  of  a  capricious  woman  ”  (Smollett) ;  the  unrelent¬ 
ing  rancor  against  the  popes  ”  (Landor).  See  anger,  hos¬ 
tility,  pique,  hate,  malicious. 

res  er  va'tion  (rgz'er-va'slmn),^.  [F.  reservation ,  or  LL. 
reservatio.  See  reserve.]  1.  Eccl.  Act  of  reserving  or 
retaining  :  a  Of  tithes,  b  Of  the  right  of  nomination  to 
a  vacant  benefice  ;  — said  of  the  Pope,  c  Of  the  power  of 
absolution  in  certain  cases;  —  said  of  a  superior,  as  the 
Pope  or  a  bishop. 

2.  Law.  a  The  act  or  fact  of  a  grantor’s  reserving  some 
new  thing  out  of  the  thing  granted,  and  not  in  esse  as  such 
before  ;  also,  the  right  or  interest  reserved,  or  the  clause 
by  which  it  is  reserved  ;  —  in  this  sense  distinguished  from 
an  exception ,  which  refers  to  and  excludes  a  thing  in  esse 
as  such  at  the  time  of  the  grant,  b  Loosely,  an  exception 
(the  technical  distinction  being  disregarded)  or  a  proviso. 

3.  Eccl.  Act  or  practice  of  retaining  after  a  celebration  a 
portion  of  the  eucharistic  elements  (esp.  the  bread)  for 
some  purpose,  as  for  devotion  or  for  the  communion  of 
the  absent  and  sick;  also,  Obs.,  the  portion  thus  reserved. 
4-  Act  of  keeping  back,  or  concealing,  or  that  which  is 
kept  back  or  concealed  ;  withholding  from  disclosure  ;  as, 
he  answered,  not  frankly,  but  with  reservations ;  also, 
formerly,  a  misleading  reply.  Cf.  mental  reservation. 
6-  Act  of  reserving  or  keeping,  esp.  for  one’s  self  ;  as,  the 
reservation  of  rights  by  the  States  of  the  United  States. 


6.  A  limiting  condition;  limitation;  also,  act  of  making 
such  a  condition  or  limitation  ;  as,  to  yield  without  reser¬ 
vation  ;  to  agree  to  a  plau  with  certain  reservations. 

7.  Reserve  of  manner  or  speech.  Obs. 

8  Act  of  keeping  or  preserving ;  preservation  ,  also,  state 
of  being  preserved  or  kept  in  store.  Obs.  Shak. 

9.  A  tract  of  the  public  land  reserved  for  some  special  use, 
as  for  schools,  for  forests,  for  the  use  of  Indians,  etc.  V.  S. 
re-serv'a-tive  (re-zfir'vd-tTv),  a.  Tending  to  reserve  or 
keep  ;  keeping  ;  reserving. 

re  serve'  (re-zfirv'),  v.  t.  ;  re-served'  (-zflrvd') ;  re  serv'- 
ing  (-zGr'vTng).  [ME.  reserveu ,  F.  reserver,  L.  reservare, 
reservatum  ;  re-  re-  -f-  seiware  to  keep.  See  serve.]  1.  To 
keep  in  store  for  future  or  special  use ;  to  keep  in  re¬ 
serve  ;  to  retain ;  to  keep,  as  for  one’s  self.  Gen.  xxvii.  35. 

2.  To  keep  back  ;  to  retain  or  hold  over  to  a  future  time 
or  place ;  not  to  deliver,  make  over,  or  disclose  at  once ; 
to  defer  the  discussion  or  determination  of. 

Reserve  your  kind  looks  and  language  for  private  hours.  Swift- 

3.  To  keep  from  being  known  to  others.  Obs. 

4.  To  set  aside  or  apart ;  to  keep. 

Reseri'ed,  and  destined  to  eternal  woe.  Milton. 

6.  Specif. ;  a  R.  C.  Ch.  (1)  To  retain  power  of  absolution 
of  to  one’s  self; —  said  of  a  superior,  as  the  Pope  or  a  bishop; 
to  set  apart  (a  case)  for  such  action  on  the  part  of  a  superior. 
(2)  To  retain  (a  benefice)  for  papal  presentation.  Rare,  b 
Law.  To  make  legal  reservation  of  ;  to  withhold  from  the 
operation  of  a  grant  or  agreement. 

6.  To  make  an  exception  of  or  in  favor  of  ;  to  except.  Obs. 
7-  To  preserve  ;  to  keep  or  leave  safe,  sound,  or  intact ;  to 
spare  ;  save.  Obs.  or  R. 

8  Eccl.  To  retain  or  set  aside  at  the  time  of  a  celebration 
of  the  Eucharist  (a  portion  of  the  consecrated  elements) 
for  future  use,  as  for  communion  of  the  sick  ;  to  make  or 
practice  reservation  of  (the  sacrament). 

9.  To  continue  to  have  or  show;  retain;  preserve.  Obs. 
Syn.  —  See  keep. 

re  serve',  V.  i.  To  remain  or  continue,  as  in  existence  or  a 
specified  condition;  to  keep,  Obs. 

reserve',  n.  [F.  r faerie.)  1.  That  W'hich  is  reserved; 
something  kept  back  or  withheld,  as  for  future  use ;  a 
store  ;  a  stock  ;  ail  extra  supply. 

2.  Specif.  :  Mil.  a  Usually/)/.  That  portion  of  an  army  or 
body  of  troops  in  order  of  battle  that  is  stationed  to  the  rear 
at  the  outset  of  an  engagement  and  called  upon  to  reenforce 
or  relieve  the  troops  on  the  firing  line.  There  are  generally 
local  reserves,  close  behind  the  supports,  and  general  reserves, 
held  some  distance  in  the  rear  at  the  disposal  of  the  com¬ 
mander  in  chief,  b  Forces  not  in  the  field  for  any  reason, 
but  available,  c  The  military  or  naval  forces  of  a  country 
not  serving  with  the  colors ;  also,  a  member  of  these.  See 
army  organization. 

3.  Finance,  a  That  part  of  the  assets  of  a  bank  or  other 
financial  institution  specially  kept'  in  cash  or  in  a  more  or 
less  liquid  form  as  a  reasonable  provision  for  meeting 
all  demands  which  may  be  made  upon  it;  specif.:  b 
Banking.  Usually,  the  uninvested  cash  kept  on.  hand  for 
this  purpose,  called  the  real  reserve.  In  Great  Britain  the 
ultimate  real  reserve  is  the  gold  kept  on  hand  in  the  Bank 
of  England,  largely  represented  by  the  notes  in  hand  in  its 
owm  banking  department ;  and  any  balance  which  a  bank 
has  with  the  Bank  of  England  is  a  part  of  its  I'eserve.  In 
the  United  States  the  reserve  of  a  national  bank  consists 
of  the  amount  of  lawful  money  it  holds  on  hand  against 
deposits,  which  is  required  by  law  to  be  not  less  tnan  15 
per  cent  (U.  S.  Rev.  Slat.  secs.  5191,  5192),  three  fifths  of 
which  the  banks  not  in  a  reserve  city  (which  see)  may  keep 
deposited  as  balances  in  national  baiiks  that  are  in  reserve 
cities  ( U.  S.  Rev.  S/at.  sec.  5192).  c  Life  Insurance .  The 
amount  of  funds  or  assets  necessary  for  a  company  to  have 
at  any  given  time  to  enable  it,  with  interest  and  premiums 
paid  as  they  shall  accrue,  to  meet  all  claims  on  the  insur¬ 
ance  then  in  force  as  they  would  mature  according  to  the 
particular  mortality  table  accepted.  The  reserve  is  always 
reckoned  as  a  liability,  and  is  calculated  on  net  premiums. 
It  is  theoretically  the  difference  between  the  present  value 
(which  see)  of  the  total  insurance  and  the  present  value  of 
the  future  premiums  on  the  insurance.  The  reserve,  being 
an  amount  for  which  another  company  could, theoretically, 
afford  to  take  over  the  insurance,  is  sometimes  called  the 
reinsurance  fund  or  the  self-insurance  fund.  For  the  first  year 
upon  any  policy  the  net  premium  is  called  the  initial  re¬ 
serve,  and  the  balance  left  at  the  end  of  the  year  including 
interest  is  the  terminal  reserve.  For  subsequent  years  the 
initial  I'esem  e  is  the  net  premium,  if  anj,  plus  the  terminal 
reserve  of  the  previous  year.  The  portion  of  the  reserve  to 
be  absorbed  from  the  initial  reserve  in  any  year  in  pay¬ 
ment  of  losses  is  sometimes  called  the  insurance  reserve,  and 
the  terminal  reserve  is  then  called  the  investment  reserve. 

4.  In  Obs.  senses  :  a  A  retained  or  remaining  portion,  as  of 
a  quality,  b  A  place  for  storing  or  preserving,  c  Something 
to  which  one  may  resort ;  a  refuge. 

5.  Something  reserved  or  set  aside  for  a  particular  pur¬ 
pose,  use,  or  reason,  as  a  tree  in  a  part  of  a  wood  that  is  to 
be  felled,  or  a  part  of  a  lode  ;  specif.  :  a  A  tract  of  land, 
esp.  public  land,  reserved,  or  set  apart,  for  a  particular 
purpose  ;  a  reservation  ;  as,  forest  reserves,  b  In  exhibi¬ 
tions,  a  distinction  which  indicates  that  the  recipient  will 
get  a  prize  if  another  should  be  disqualified. 

6.  Act  of  reserving,  or  keeping  back;  that  which  is  re¬ 
served  or  excepted  ;  reservation  ;  exception  ;  restriction ; 
qualification  ;  —  now  Rare,  except  with  reference  to  adher¬ 
ence  to  a  principle,  belief,  or  the  like  ;  as,  a  mental  resem  e. 

Each  has  6ome  darling  lust,  which  pleads  fora  reserve.  Rogers. 
7-  R.  C.  Ch.  a  In  canon  law,  reservation,  b  As  to  ab¬ 
solution,  reservation.  See  reserve,  v.  t.,  5  a  (1). 

8  Calico  Printmg.  A  resist. 

9.  A  preparation  used  on  an  object  being  electroplated  to 
fix  the  limits  of  the  deposit. 

10  Self-restraint,  closeness,  or  caution  in  one’s  words  and 
bearing  towards  others  ;  self-control  in  the  expression  of 


a.  [OF.  See  kkskmble.J  Com¬ 
parable  ;  like.  Ohs. 
re-sem'blance  C-blHns),  v.  t.  To 
resemble.  Obs. 

re  sem'blant  (-blrtnt),  a.  [OF. 

n.  pr.  of  resembler ,  F.  ressem- 
hlant.  See  resemble.]  Resem¬ 
bling.  Rare. 

re-sem'bld.  Resembled.  Ref.  Sp. 
re  sem'ble,  v.  t.  fir  i.  [Cf.  F.  ras- 
sembler.  See  RE-  :  assemble.] 
To  assemble  :  collect.  Ohs. 
re-sem'bler  (-blPr),  n.  One  who 
resembles.  | bhng,  p.  pr.l 

re-Bem'bling-ly,  aav.  of  resem-| 


re-sem'i-nate,  v  t.  [L.  resemi- 

nare  .  re-  re-  +  seminar e  to  sow.) 
To  produce  again,  as  by  means 
of  seed.  Ohs.  or  R. 
re'sen  Dial  Eng.var.of  rasen. 
Re 'sen  (  re'sen).  Bib. 
re-sent',  w.  A  lingering  trace  ; 
also,  resentment.  Ohs. 
re-sent'er,  n.  One  who  resents; 
esp.,  Obs.,  one  sensible  of  some¬ 
thing  :  as.  a  rcsenter  of  a  favor, 
re-sent'i-ment,  n.  Resentment. 
Obs.  [ing,  p.  pr.l 

re-sent'lng-ly,  adr.  of  resent-] 
ra-sen'tlve  ( rC-zCn't^Y),  a.  Re¬ 


senting  :  resentful  ;  Obs.,  feel¬ 
ing  or  sensible.  Rare. 
re-sent 'less.  a.  Devoid  of  re¬ 
sponsive  feeling.  Rare. 
re'se-ques'ter.  r.  t.  See  re-,2. 
—  re-se  ques-tra'tlon,  n. 
res'er-ate  (r£s'?r-at),  v.  t.  [L. 
reseratus,  p.  p.  of  reserare.)  To 
unlock  :  open.  Obs.  —  res  er-a'- 
tion  (-a'shtin),  n.  Obs 
re'se  rene'.  r.  t.  See  re-.  2. 
re-serv'.  Reserve.  Ref-  Sp. 
re-serv'a-ble  (rt-zflr'vcr-b’l),  a. 
That  maybe  reserved.  [tion.J?.| 
re-serv'al  (-vdl),  n.  Heserva-| 


re-serv'ance  (-vdne),  re-serv'- 
an-cy  (-vdfn-sf),  n.  [Cf.  OF.  /■«•- 
sermnee.]  Reservation;  reserve; 
ability  to  retain.  Ohs. 
re-serv 'a-to  ry  (-vd-to-rY).  a. 
Pert,  to,  or  U8ed  for,  reservation 
Rare. 

re-serv'a-to-ry,  n.  [LI,,  reser- 
vatorium,  fr.  I.,  reservare .]  A 
place  in  which  things  are  kept, 
as  a  cupboard,  a  reservoir,  a  re¬ 
ceptacle  for  fluids.  Ohs. 
re  servd'.  Reserved.  Ref-  Sp. 
re  serve' (re-sftrv'),  r.  t.  Often 
re-serve'.  See  re-,  2. 
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one’s  thoughts,  feelings,  plans,  etc.  ;  lack  of  effusiveness 
or,  sometimes,  of  cordiality. 

The  clergyman's  shy  and  sensitive  reserve.  Hawthorne. 
11.  Specif.,  forbearance  from  making  a  full  explanation, 
complete  disclosure,  or  free  expression  of  one’s  mind  ;  ret¬ 
icence;  esp.,  in  casuistry  or  religious  instruction,  inten¬ 
tional  withholding  or  suppression  of  truth  when  it  is  re¬ 
garded  as  inconvenient  to  disclose  it,  as  from  people  who 
are  regarded  as  unable  to  understand  it  or  receive  it  with 
benefit.  Cf.  discipline  of  the  secret. 

12  A  case  of  withholding  information  or  knowledge ;  a 
piece  of  information  not  fully  disclosed  ;  a  secret.  Obs. 
Syn.  —  Reservation,  retention,  limitation  ;  backwardness, 
reservedness,  coldness,  restraint,  shyness,  modesty, 
in  reserve,  in  keeping  for  other  or  future  use ;  in  store ; 
st  ill  available ;  as,  he  has  arguments  in  reseiye.  —  of  r.,  act¬ 
ing  or  intended  as  a  reserve  or  support.  Chiefly  Mil.  —  on, 
or  upon.  r.  Obs  a  In  a  waiting  position  ;  in  self-restraint, 
b  Reserved;  reticent.  —  without  r  ,  without  qualification, 
condition,  or  restriction  :  —  chiefiy  used  in  auction  sales  as 
implying  that  the  vendor  will  not  buy  in  the  property, 
re  serve'  (re-zffrv'),  a.  Constituting,  or  of  tl>e  nature  of,  a 
reserve. 

reserve  air.  Physiol.  =  supplemental  air.  — r.  bud,  Bot.. 
a  dormant  bud.  —  r.  buoyancy.  Naval  Arch.,  the  volume  of 
the  ship  above  the  water  plane  which  can  be  made  water¬ 
tight,  and  thus  increase  the  ship’s  buoyancy.  Called  also 
reserve  of  buoyancy. — t.  price,  Auctions^  an  upset  price 
announced  as  the  least  which  will  be  entertained.  Cl.  by- 
BIODINO.  —  r.  speed.  Aar.  See  standard  spef.i*. 
reserve  City  Banking.  Ill  the  national  banking  svstem  of 
the  United  States,  any  of  certain  cities  in  which  the 
national  banks  are  required  ( U.  S.  Rev.  Slat.  sec.  51!)1)  to 
keep  a  larger  reserve  (25  per  cent)  than  the  minimum  (15  per 
cent)  required  of  all  other  banks.  The  banks  in  certain  of 
the  reserve  cities  (specifically  called  central  reserve  cities) 
are  required  to  keep  their  reserve  on  hand  in  cash ;  banks 
in  other  reserve  cities  may  keep  half  of  their  reserve  as 
deposits  in  these  banks  ( U.  S.  Rev.  Slat.  sec.  5195). 
re  served'  (re-zfirvd'),;>.  a.  1.  Obs.  Excepted;  —  chiefiy 
prepositional  :  a  Except ;  save,  b  With  proper  respect  for. 

2.  Preserved;  saved;  spared.  Obs. 

3.  Restrained  in  words  or  actions  ;  backward,  or  cautious, 
in  communicating  one’s  thoughts  and  feelings. 

To  all  obliging,  yet  reserved  to  all.  Walsh. 

4  Kept  or  set  apart  or  aside  for  future  or  special  use,  or 
for  an  exigency  ;  as,  resei'ved  troops  ;  a  reserved  seat. 

6  Decorative  Art.  Left  of  the  color  of  the  background,  or 
of  the  original  color  of  the  surface  of  the  material,  as  the 
attern  in  some  pieces  of  Chinese  porcelain, 
yn,  —  Reticent ;  distant.  See  silent. 
reserved  case  or  sin,  R.  C.  Ch .,  a  case  of  sinning,  or  a  sin, 
power  of  absolution  from  which  is  reserved  by  a  superior, 
as  the  Pope  or  a  bishop,  to  himself.  See  reserve,  v.  l.%  5  a 
(1).  —  r.  list.  Nav.  A  list  of  officers  in  the  British  navy  re¬ 
tired  from  active  service  on  half  pay,  who  might  be  called 
upon  to  serve  in  time  of  war  or  emergency. 

—  re-serv'ed  ly  (-zQr'vSd-lT),  adv.  —  re-serv'ed-ness.  n. 
re-serv'er  (re-zur'ver),  n.  One  that  reserves ;  specif.,  Obs., 
a  reservoir  (for  water). 

re  serv'ist  (-vTst),  n.  [F.  reserviste.]  Mil.  A  member  of 
the  reserves  of  an  army  organization  (which  see), 
res'er  voir  (r6z'er-vw6r  ;  -vwar  ;  277),  n.  [F.  reservoir ,  fr. 
LL.  reservatorium.  See  reservatory  ]  1.  A  place  where 
anything  is  kept  in  store  ;  specif.  :  a  Esp.,  a  place  where 
water  is  collected  and  kept  for  use  when  wanted,  now 
chiefiy  in  a  very  large  quantity,  as  to  supply  a  city,  to  drive 
a  mill  wheel,  etc.  b  Bot.  A  small  intercellular  space,  often 
containing  resin,  essential  oil,  or  some  other  product  of  me¬ 
tabolism.  c  A  part  of  an  apparatus  in  which  a  liquid  is  held; 
as,  the  reservoir  of  a  student  lamp. 

2.  A  reserve  ;  a  store  ;  an  extra  supply, 
res'er-voir  of  Pec  quet'  (pg'kg')  [after  Jean  Pecquet ,  French 
anatomist],  Anat .,  the  receptaculum  chvli. 
res'er-voir,  V.  t.  ;  res'er- voired  (-vwbrd  ;  -vward) ;  res'¬ 
er- voir'ino.  1.  To  provide  with  a  reservoir. 

2.  To  collect,  store,  or  keep,  iu  or  as  in  a  reservoir, 
re-set'  (re-sSt'),  v.  t.  To  set  again  ;  as,  to  reset  type  ;  to 
reset  copy  ;  to  reset  a  diamond  ;  to  reset  a  saw. 
re-set' (r5-s6t'  ;  re'sSt /),  n.  1.  Act  of  resetting. 

2.  That  which  is  reset ;  specif.,  Pi'int..  matter  set  up  again, 
re-set'  (re-s6t'),  n.  [OF.  recete  a  receiving,  F.  recede.  See 

receipt.]  1  Refuge ;  shelter  ;  succor  ;  help  ;  also, a  place 
of  refuge  or  shelter  ;  an  abode ;  a  resort.  Obs. 

2  One  who  shelters  another  ;  a  resetter.  Obs. 

3.  Scots  Law.  The  receiving  of  goods  obtained  by  theft, 
robbery,  swindling,  or  embezzlement,  with  intent  to  deprive 
the  owner  of  them,  by  one  knowing  the  goods  to  have  been 
so  obtained  ;  also,  the  harboring  of  an  outlaw. 

4.  Receiving;  receipt;  also,  a  receptacle.  Obs. 

re  set',  v.  t.  [OF.  receter.  Cf.  receipt,  n.]  Obs.  or  Scot. 
ct  Dial.  Eng.  To  receive  ;  give  shelter  to  ;  welcome ;  Scots 
Law ,  to  harbor  or  secrete,  as  stolen  goods  or  a  criminal. 

U  res  ges'tae  (rez  jSs'te).  [L.l  Things  done;  deeds;  ex¬ 
ploits;  esp.,  Law.  the  facts  which  form  the  environment 
of  a  litigated  issue  ;  the  tilings  or  matters  accompanying 
and  incident  to  a  transaction  or  event.  They  are  admissi¬ 
ble  in  evidence  as  illustrating  or  explaining  it. 
re-ship' (re-shTp'),  r. /.  To  ship  again;  specif.:  a  To  put 
on  board  of  a  vessel  a  second  time  ;  to  transfer  to  another 
ship ;  as,  to  reship  bonded  merchandise,  b  To  put  in 
place  or  set  up  again. 

re  ship'ment  (-m2nt),  n.  Act  of  reshipping ;  also,  that 
which  is  reshipped. 

re  side'  (re-zid'),  v.  i. ;  re-sid'ed  (-zid'Sd) ;  re-sid'ino 
(-zid'Tng).  [F.  rSsider,  L.  residere  ;  re-  re-  -f-  seder e  to  | 
sit.  See  sit.]  1.  To  take  up  one’s  abode  or  station.  Obs.  I 
2.  To  dwell  permanently  or  for  a  considerable  time;  to  1 
have  a  settled  abode  for  a  time ;  to  have  one’s  residence 
or  domicile  ;  specif.,  to  be  in  residence,  as  the  incumbent  J 
of  a  benefice. 

In  no  fixed  place  the  happy  souls  reside  Dryden.  I 


3  To  have  a  seat  or  fixed  position  ;  to  be  present ;  to  in¬ 
here  ;  to  vest ;  to  lie  or  be  as  an  attribute  or  element. 

In  such  like  acts,  the  duty  and  virtue  of  contentedness  doth 
especially  reside.  barrow. 

4.  To  remain  or  be  stationed  ;  to  make  a  stay.  Obs. 

Syn.  —  Reside, live,  dwell,  abide,  sojourn,  stay,  remain, 
lodoe  agree  in  the  idea  of  continuance  in  a  given  place. 
Live  is  the  word  in  everyday  use  to  express  the  general 
notion  of  having  one’s  home  m  a  place  ;  reside  is  more  for¬ 
mal,  and  often  implies  certain  relations  to  the  community 
in  which  one  lives  ;  as,  “  A  young  woman  .  .  .  took  lodg¬ 
ings  opposite  to  the  house  in  which  he  lived  ”  ( Boswell ) ; 
“  citizens  of  the  United  States  and  of  the  State  w  herein 
they  reside ”  (Const,  of  U.  S.).  Dwell  and  ab*de,  in  pres¬ 
ent  usage,  belong  (except  in  duelling  house)  to  poetry  or 
elevated  prose,  and  connote  continuance  ;  dwelt ,  however, 
is  little  more  than  a  poetical  synonym  for  live  or  reside , 
while  abide  implies  more  of  fixedness,  for  a  shorter  or 
longer  time  ;  as,  “  She  dwelt  among  the  untrodden  ways 
beside  the  springs  of  Dove  ”  (  Wordsworth) ;  “  1  will  abide 
in  thy  tabernacle  forever”  (Ps.  lxi.  4)  ;  “We  abode  with 
them  one  day  ”  (Acts  xxi.  7).  Sojourn,  on  the  other  hand, 
is  used  of  temporary  residence  ;  it  is  a  somewhat  bookish 
term,  and  stay,  remain,  lodge  (the  last  with  special  ref¬ 
erence  to  sleeping  quarters)  are  commoner  in  this  sense  ; 
as,  “  few  day sf  short  sojourn  ”  (Milton);  “  He  remained  at 
Stourbridge  little  more  than  a  year”  (Boswell);  “the 
short  stay  of  these  strangers”  ( Gilbert  White) ,  “  He  said 
unto  them,  Lodge  here  this  night  ”  (Num.  xxii.  8).  See 
habitation,  inhabitant. 

res'i  dence  (rSz'I-dgns),  n.  [F.  residence.  See  resident.] 

1.  Act  or  fact  of  abiding  or  dwelling  in  a  place  for  some 
time  ;  act  of  making  one’s  home  in  a  place  ;  as,  the  residence 
of  an  American  in  France  or  Italy  for  a  year. 

2-  Act  or  fact  of  living  or  regularly  staying  at  or  in  some 
place,  either  in,  or  as  a  qualification  for,  the  discharge  of  a 
duty  or  the  enjoyment  of  a  benefit ;  as,  to  be  in  residence  ; 
( Eccl .)  the  presence  of  an  incumbent  in  his  benefice. 

3  The  place  where  one  actually  lives  or  has  his  home  ;  a 
person’s  dwelling  place  or  place  of  habitation  ;  an  abode. 
A  person’s  place  of  residence  may  or  may  not  be  identical 
with  his  domicile ,  though  the  term  residence  is  ordinarily 
used  and  legally  construed  as  merely  implying  the  fact  of 
actual  abode  without  reference  to  the  intent  necessary  to 
constitute  that  abode  one’s  domicile  (which  see).  Legally 
one’s  residence  is  often  determined  by  some  social  cir¬ 
cumstance,  as  whether  it  is  the  place  to  which  one  has  the 
intention  of  returning  after  an  absence,  or  whether  it  is 
the  place  where  one  goes  habitually  to  sleep.  The  residence 
of  a  wife  is  that  of  her  husband  ;  of  a  child,  that  of  its  father 
or  (the  father  being  deceased)  of  its  mother.  The  residence 
of  a  corporation  is,  for  ordinary  purposes,  the  place  where 
its  principal  business  office  is  located  under  its  charter. 
The  term  legal  residence  means  properly  any  residence  rec¬ 
ognized  as  such  for  legal  purposes,  but  is  sometimes  used 
to  designate  a  domicile  legally  recognized  as  such  but  not 
the  place  of  actual  residence  at  the  time. 

4.  The  house  where  one’s  home  is;  a  dwelling  house; 
often,  one  of  a  superior  or  pretentious  character. 

5.  The  place  where  anything  rests  permanently  ;  esp.,  the 
seat  of  a  power,  prerogative,  or  the  like. 

But  when  a  king  sets  'himself  to  bandy  against  the  highest 
court  and  residence  of  all  his  regal  power.  He  then  .  .  .  fights 
against  his  own  majesty  and  kingship.  Milton. 

6.  The  period  or  duration  of  one’s  abode  in  a  place. 

7.  Continuance  or  insistence  in  action  ;  persistence.  Obs. 
8  =  RESIDENCY,  2  b- 

Syn.  —  Domiciliation,  sojourn,  stay  ;  abode,  home,  dwell¬ 
ing,  domicile,  mansion.  See  habitation. 
residence,  ».  Obs.  1.  That  which  falls  or  settles  to  the 
bottom  of  liquors  ;  sediment;  also,  residuum.  Jer.  Taylor. 

2.  Depositing  of  sediment ;  settling.  Bacon. 

res'i  denc-er  (-den-ser),  n.  [LL.  residentiarius.]  1.  Eccl. 
A  clergyman  in  residence. 

2.  A  resident  representative  or  minister. 

II  re  sl-den'cia  (ra  se-dgn'thya  ;  138),  n.  [Sp.]  In  Span¬ 
ish  countries,  a  court  or  trial  held,  sometimes  as  long  as  six 
months,  by  a  newly  elected  official,  as  the  governor  of  a 
province,  to  examine  into  the  conduct  of  a  predecessor, 
res'i  den-cy  (rSz'T-d^n-sT),  n.  ;  pi.  -cies  (-sTz).  [Cf.  LL. 
residential  1.  A  residing  ;  residence.  Obs. 

2.  Internal.  Law.  a  The  official  residence  of  a  resident 
diplomatic  agent  or  governor,  b  A  territory  in  a  protected 
state  in  which  the  powers  of  the  protecting  state  are  exe¬ 
cuted  by  a  resident  agent ;  specif.,  such  an  administrative 
division  in  parts  of  the  East  Indies,  as  in  India,  Java,  etc. 
res'i-dent  (-d?nt),  a.  [L.  residens,  - entis ,  p.  pr.  of  residere  : 
cf.F.r hident.  See  reside.]  1.  Dwelling, or  having  an  abode, 
in  a  place  for  a  continued  length  of  time  ;  residing,  as  on 
one’s  own  estate  ;  of  officials,  etc.,  in  residence  ;  —  opposed 
to  nonresident ;  as,  resident  in  the  city  or  iu  the  country. 

2.  Of  birds,  not  migratory;  nonmigratory. 

3.  Abiding;  present;  inherent. 

4.  Fixed  ;  stable  ;  firm  ;  as,  resident  as  a  rock.  Obs. 
resident  ambassador.  See  ambassador,  2. 

res'i-dent,  n.  [F.  resident.]  1.  One  who  resides  in  a  place  ; 
one  who  dwells  in  a  place  for  a  period  of  more  or  less  dura¬ 
tion.  Resident  usually  implies  more  or  less  permanence 
of  abode,  but  is  often  distinguished  from  inhabitant  as  not 
implying  as  great  fixity  or  ]>e.rmanency  of  abode. 

2.  A  diplomatic  agent  residing  at  a  foreign  court  or  seat 
of  government ;  usually,  specif.,  such  an  agent  of  the  third 
rank  ;  called  also  minister  resident.  See  diplomatic  agent. 

3.  Eccl.  An  incumbent  who  is  in  residence. 

4.  Internal.  Law.  The  governor  of  a  residency 
res'i-dent-er  (-dgn-ter  ;  Scot.  rSz'I-dSn'ter),  h.  1.  Eccl. 

A  residentiary.  Obs.  <k  R. 

2.  A  resident;  inhabitant.  Chiefly  Scot.  IT,  S. 
res  i-den'tial  (-dSn'shftl),  a.  1.  Used,  serving,  or  designed 
as  a  residence.  Obs.  or  R. 

2.  Suitable  or  used  for,  or  occupied  by,  residences. 

3.  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  connected  with,  residence  or  resi¬ 
dences  ;  as,  residential  trade. 

4.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  (British)  resident.  Rare. 


res'i -den'tia-ry  (rSz'T-dgu'shd-rT),  a.  [LL.  residenlia  rim.] 

1.  Having  residence;  residing;  resident;  specif.,  Eccl., 
of  a  canon,  under  obligation  to  reside  for  a  certain  time 
at  a  cathedral ;  as,  a  residentiary  guardian. 

2.  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  connected  with,  residence. 

res  i  den'tia  ry,  n.;  pi.  -ries  (-rlz).  1.  An  ecclesiastic 
who  is  or  must  be  in  residence,  as  for  a  certain  time. 

2.  One  that  is  resident;  a  resident.  Coleridge. 

re  sld'er  (re-zid'er),  7i.  One  who  resides  ;  a  resident, 
re-sid'u-al  (re-zTd^u-al),  a  [See  residue.]  1.  Of,  per¬ 
taining  to,  or  of  the  nature  of,  a  residue ;  remaining  after 
a  part  is  taken ;  left  as  a  residuum. 

2.  Relating  to,  or  like,  a  residue  or  remainder  ;  as,  residual 
analysis  (Landen’s  name  for  the  calculus  of  differences) ; 
residual  calculus,  figure,  quantity,  etc. 
residual  abscess,  Med.,  an  abscess  formed  in  or  about  the  re¬ 
mains  of  a  previous  inflammation  ;  also,  an  abscess  whose 
contents  have  been  almost  absorbed.  —  r.  air.  Physiol .,  that 
portion  of  air  contained  in  the  lungs  which  cannot  be 
expelled  even  by  the  most  violent  expiratory  effort.  It 
amounts  to  from  75  to  100  cubic  inches.  Cf.  supplement¬ 
al  air.  —  r.  charge,  Elec.,  a  comparatively  feeble  charge 
which  appears  on  a  condenser  a  short  time  after  being  dis¬ 
charged.  —  r.  error.  Math.  See  error,  (».  —  r.  estate,  /.air, 
a  residuary  estate.  — r.  magnetism,  magnetism  which  re¬ 
mains  after  the  exciting  force  has  been  removed.  Cf.  hys¬ 
teresis  b.  —  r.  product,  a  by-product,  as  coke  and  coal  tar 
from  gas  w’orks,  etc.  —  r.  soil,  Geol.,  soil  formed  in  situ  by 
rock  decay  and  left  as  a  residue  after  the  leaching  out  of 
the  more  soluble  products.  —  r.  sound,  Acous.  A  Arch., 
echoing  souud  audible  in  a  place  after  the  source  has  be¬ 
come  silent. 

re-sid'U  al,  n.  A  remainder  ;  a  residuum  ;  specif.  :  a  Math. 
(1)  The  difference  of  the  results  obtained  by  observation, 
and  by  computation  from  a  formula.  (2)  The  difference 
between  the  mean  of  several  observations  and  any  one  of 
them.  (3)  A  residue,  b  A  residual  product  or  substance, 
re-sid'u-a-ry  (-a-rT),  a.  [See  residue.]  Of,  pert,  to,  con¬ 
sisting  of,  or  of  the  nature  of,  a  residue,  residuum,  or  re¬ 
mainder  ;  as,  the  residuary  advantage  of  an  estate, 
residuary  clause.  Law,  that  part  of  a  testator’s  will  in  which 
the  residue  of  his  estate  is  disposed  of  to  one  or  more 
persons  (called  by  the  term  r.  devisee  or  legatee)^  Cf.  be¬ 
queath,  2.— r.  estate,  Law,  the  residue  of  a  testator’s  estate, 
re  sid'U-a  ry,  n.  ;  pi.  -ries  (-rlz).  1.  A  residuary  legatee. 

Rare. 

2  Mohain.  Law.  One  of  the  asabah,  or  second  of  the  three 
classes  of  heirs.  Residuaries  are  usually  divided  into  three 
classes  :  (1)  male  agnates,  (2)  residuaries  in  another’s  right 
(including  daughter,  son’s  daughter,  full  sister,  consan- 
guine  sister,  —  when  they  coexist  with  certain  males);  (3) 
residuaries  together  with  another  (including  full  sister 
and  consanguine  sister, —  when  they  coexist  with  certaiu 
females).  Cf.  sharer. 

re-sid'U  ate  (-at),  v.  t.  <£-  i.  Math.  To  find  residuals. 
re-sid'U  a'tion  (-a'shfin),  n.  The  process  of  finding  resid¬ 
uals,  either  by  integration  round  a  pole  or  by  linear  con¬ 
struction  on  a  cubic  curve. 

res'i-due  (rSz'T-du),  n.  [ME.,  F.  residu,  L.  residuxnn.  neut. 
of  residuus  that  is  left  behind,  remaining,  fr.  residere  to 
remain  behind.  See  reside  ;  cf.  residuum.]  1.  That 
which  remains  after  a  part  is  taken,  separated,  removed, 
or  designated  ;  remnant  ;  remainder ;  rest ;  specif.,  Tech., 
a  residuum,  or  residual  product. 

The  residue  of  them  will  I  deliver  to  the  sword.  Jer.  xv  .  9. 
2.  In  technical  senses:  a  Law.  The  part  of  a  testator’s 
estate,  or  of  any  part  thereof,  remaining  after  the  satis¬ 
faction  of  all  debts  and  previous  devises  and  bequests,  b 
(1)  Ai'ith.  Remainder.  Obs.  (2)  The  integral,  divided 
by  2tti,  of  a  function  of  the  complex  variable  taken  round 
a  circuit  inclosing  one  pole  of  the  function  ;  the  coefficient 
of  the  first  negative  power  of  (z  — ]>)  in  the  expansion  of 
the  function  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  pole  p.  (3)  Theory 
of  Numbers.  The  remainder  after  subtracting  from  any 
integer  any  multiple  of  a  fixed  integer  called  the  modulus ; 
thus,  22, 13, 4,  — 5,  etc.,  are  7 'esidues  of  31  to  the  modulus  9. 
C  Chevi.  That  which  remains  of  a  molecule  after  the  re¬ 
moval  of  a  portion  of  its  constituents  ;  hence,  an  atom  or 
group  regarded  as  a  portion  of  a  molecule  ;  —  used  as  nearly 
equivalent  to  radical ,  but  in  a  more  general  sense.  Radi¬ 
cal  is  sometimes  restricted  to  groups  containing  carbon, 
residue  being  applied  to  the  others. 

This  view  .  .  .  fed  Gerhardt,  in  1839,  to  the  theory  of  residues 
and  of  coupled  compounds.  He  says  that  when  two  substances 
react  upon  each  other,  an  element  (hydrogen)  separates  out  from 
the  one,  and  unites  with  an  element  (oxygen)  from  the  other  to 
produce  a  stable  compound  (water),  whilst  the  residues  join  to¬ 
gether.  A  Ladenburg  (trims.). 

Syn.  —  Rest,  residuum,  remains,  leavings,  relics, 
re-sid'u-ent  (re-zTd[u-£nt),  n.  [See  residue.]  Chem. 
A  by-product ;  a  waste  product, 
re-sld'u-um  (-fim),  n. ;  pi.  -ua  (-a).  [L.  See  residue.] 

1.  That  which  remains  after  certaiu  deductions  are  made  ; 
specif.,  a  residual  product. 

2.  Law.  =  residue,  2  a. 

Syn.  —  See  remainder. 

re-sign'  (re-sin'),  v.  t.  [re-  -f-  sign.]  To  sign  again  ;  to 
affix  one’s  signature  to,  a  second  time, 
re-sign'  (re-zin'),  v.  t.  ;  re  signed'  (-zlnd');  re-sign'ing. 
[ME.  resignen,  F  resigner,  L.  resignare  to  unseal,  annul, 
assign,  resign  ;  re-  re-  signare  to  seal,  stamp.  See  sign  ; 
cf.  resignation.]  1.  To  sign  or  give  back  ;  to  return  by 
a  formal  act ;  to  yield  to  another  ;  surrender  ;  relinquish  ; 
give  up  ; — also  often  used  reflexively  ;  as,  to  resign  an 
office,  one’s  will,  something  of  value,  or  one’s  self. 

What  more  reasonable,  than  that  we  should  in  all  things  re¬ 
sign  up  ourselves  to  the  will  of  God.  JWotson. 

2.  To  commit  to  the  care  of  ;  to  consign.  Obs.  or  R. 

3.  To  relinquish  ;  abandon  ;  give  over  ;  refrain  from.  Obs. 
Syn.— Abandon, quit,  renounce.  See  abdicate,  relinquish. 

re-sign',  v.  i.  1.  To  surrender  an  office  or  position  ;  Obs.% 
j  to  abdicate  ;  specif.,  U.  S .,  to  retire  or  withdraw  (from  an 
|  office)  formally. 


re-servee'  (rP-zftr'vg'  ;  r6z'?r- 

v5').  n.  One  to  or  for  whom 
anything  is  reserved.  Rare. 
re-serve'ful  (rP-zQrv'fobl),  a. 
See  -fcl,  1. 

re  serve'less.  a.  See  -less. 
re-serv'er  (rt-*ftr'T®r),  n.  A 
reservation:  qualification.  Rare. 
re  serv'er  y  (-T),  n.  The  occu¬ 
pation  of  a  reservist  ;  the  system 
of  military  reserves.  Rare. 
re-ser'vof  (r?-zftr'v0r  ;  rP-zfir'- 
vdr'  :  rSz'Sr-vftr'),  n.  One  who 
reservos  :  a  reserver.  Rare. 
reservot.  n.  [L.  reservatum , 


neut.  p.  p.  of  reservare  to  re¬ 
serve.]  A  tract  reserved  ;  a  res¬ 
ervation.  Obs. 

II  res  est  sa'cra  ml'ser.  [L.l 
A  wretched  person  is  a  sacred 
object. 

re-set 'table,  a.  See -able. 
re-set'ter,  n.  One  who  resets,  or 
sets  again. 

re  set 'ter,  v.  One  who  receives 
or  entertains  :  specif.,  one  who 
harbors  or  assists  criminals;  a 
receiver  of  stolen  goods.  Obs.  or 
Scot,  tf  Dial.  Eng. 
re  set'tle,  v.  t.  V  re-set'tle- 


ment.  //..  re-sew'.  v.  t.  See  re-,  2. 

||  res  ex-ten'sa(rez  Sks-t?n'sd)5 
111.  RRS  EXTENSA*  (-se).  [L.] 

The  extended  or  spatial  thing, 
resgat.  w.  [Pg.  resgate.]  Ran¬ 
som.  Obs. 

resh  (rPsh).  Obs.  or  Scot.  A 
dial.  Kng.  var.  of  rush,  a  plant, 
resh  (r?sh),  n.  [Heb.,  lit.,  head.] 
The  twentieth  letter  [*]]  of  the 
Hebrew  alphabet,  correspond¬ 
ing  to  Eng.  r.  As  a  numeral  = 
200. 

re-shape',  v.  t.,  re-share',  v.  t.. 


re-sharp'en,  v.  t.  Sop  kf-.  2. 

re  sheathe',  t\  t  ,  re-shelve',  o.  t. 

See  RK-,  2. 

Re'sheph  (rS'shof).  Rib. 
re-shift',  v.  t.  t\,  re-shine',  v. 

re-ship',  v.  i.  See  re-,  2. 
re-ship'per,  n.  One  whoreships. 
re-shoe',  v.  t.. re-shoot'.  »\  i..  re- 
shrine',  v.  t.,  re-8huf'fle.  v.  t., 
re-shuf'fle.  n.,  re  shut',  v.  t.,  re- 
shut'tte,  r.  t.  See  re-,  2. 
Re-si'a  (rf-sl'd).  D.  Rib. 
res'i-ance  (r?z'T-dns),  n.  [LL. 
reseantia  (fr.  OF.),  or  OF.  re¬ 
seance.]  Residence  ;  abode.  Obs. 


res'i-an-cy  (-dn-sT),  n.  Resi¬ 
dence.  Ons  or  Hist. 
res'i-ant  (-<Jnt),  a.  [OF  re- 
seant,  resseant,  L.  residens.  See 
resident.]  Resident ;  present: 
abiding  in  a  place.  —  n.  A  resi¬ 
dent.  Both  Obs.  or  R. 
re-slc 'cate.  r.  i.  [re-  +  L.  sic- 
care  tt)  dry.]  Tomake  dry  again. 
Rare.  [side  :  settle.  Ohs.) 
re-side',  r.  i.  To  sink  ;  suh-| 
res  i-dsn'esr.  a.  [LL.  residenti- 
arins .]  Residentiary.  Obs. 
res  i  den'tal  (rgz'T-don'Ml),  a. 
Residential.  Rare ,  IT.  S. 


res  1-den'ta-ry,  a.  Residentiary. 
Obs.  [-SH  i  P- 1 

res  1  den'tla-ry-shlp'.  n  See| 
res'i  dent-ship  ,  n  See -ship. 
res'i-dew.  +  residue. 
re-sid'n  a.  n.,  pi.  of  residue*. 
res'l-dne.  a.  [L.  re  s  t  d  u  us.] 
Residuous.  Obs. 
re-sld'u-ous  (rf-zYd'fi-Rs),  a. 
[L.  residuus.]  Remaining  ;  re¬ 
sidual.  Rare  [KE-.  2.1 

re  sift',  i\  f.,  re-sigh',  r.  «•  See| 
re-slght'  recite. 
re-sign',  n.  Resignation  Obs 
resignant,  a.  [F.  resignant,  p. 


ale,  senate,  c&re,  to,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofa  ;  eve,  event,  end,  recent,  maker ;  ice,  111 ;  old,  ftbey,  orb,  add,  sSft,  cdnnect ;  use,  unite,  urn,  iip,  circus,  menil ; 


(I  Foreign  Word.  f  Obsolete  Variant  of.  +  combined  with.  =  equals. 


RESIGNANT 


1815 


RESOLVE 


2.  To  submit  or  yield.  Obs.  or  R. 

3.  To  surrender  ;  make  relinquislimeut.  Rare. 

res  lg  na'tlon  (rgz'Tg-na'shun),  n.  [F.  resignation.  See 
resign.]  1.  Act  or  fact  of  resigning,  or  giving  up,  as  a 
claim,  possession,  office,  or  the  like  ;  surrender. 

2.  State  of  being  resigned,  or  submissive  ;  submission  or 
acquiescence  ;  esp.,  quiet  or  patient  submission  or  acquies¬ 
cence  ;  as,  resignation  to  the  will  of  God. 

Syn.  —  Relinquishment,  forsaking,  abandonment,  abdica¬ 
tion,  renunciation;  acquiescence,  endurance.  See  patience. 
re-signed'  (re-zind'),  pret.  &  p.  p.  of  resign.  Specif. :  p. 
a.  I.  Given  up;  surrendered;  relinquished. 

2  Submissive ;  yielding  ;  acquiescent ;  not  disposed  to 
resist  or  murmur  ;  characterized  by  resignation. 

3.  That  has  given  up  an  office  or  position. 

—  re  sign'ed-ly  (re-zin'Sd-11),  adv.  —  re  sign'ed-ness.  n. 
re-sign'ment(-zin'm^nt),  n.  [Cf.  OF.  resiynement.]  Act 
of  resigning  ;  resignation.  Now  Rare. 
re  sile'  (-zil'),  v.  i.  ;  -siled'  (-zild') ;  -sil'ing  (-zIl'Tng). 
[L.  resilire  to  leap  or  springbuck,  withdraw  ;  re-  re--j-.va- 
lire  to  spring  :  cf.  OF.  resilir ,  F.  resit ier.  See  salient.]  To 
start  or  draw  back  ;  to  recoil ;  retract ;  retreat ;  recede  ;  re¬ 
bound  ;  to  return  to  its  original  position,  as  an  elastic  body, 
re-sil'i-ence  (re-ztl'T-^ns),  n.  1.  Act  of  resiling,  rebound¬ 
ing,  or  springing  back  ;  rebound  ;  recoil ;  elasticity,  lit. 
or  fig.  ;  hence,  capability  of  a  strained  body  to  recover  its 
size  and  shape  after  deformation,  esp.  when  the  strain  is 
caused  by  compressive  stresses.  Called  also  elastic  resili¬ 
ence.  Cf.  ELASTICITY,  1. 

2.  Mech.  The  energy  given  out  by  a  body  which  is  released 
after  being  strained  up  to  its  elastic  limit,  or  the  energy  to 
deform  a  bar  to  its  elastic  limit.  For  a  body  stretched 

1  /2 

in  a  line  of  uniform  cross  section  it  is  equal  to  .V-rr*  vol- 

‘  c. 


ume  of  body,  where/=  the  stress  and  E  =  Young’s  modu- 

f  2 

lus.  The  quantity  v,  is  called  the  modulus  of  resilience. 


A  body  having  a  quick  change  of  section  is  especially 
susceptible  to  damage  from  a  blow  or  sudden  strain, 
re-sil'i  0n  cy  (-2n-sl),  n.  Act  of  rebounding  or  recoiling; 
tendency  to  rebound  or  recoil ;  resilience  ;  elasticity,  lit. 
or  fig.  ;  power  of  recovery. 

re-sli'i-ent  (-2nfc),  a.  [L.  resilient,  p.  pr.  See  resile.] 

1.  Leaping  back  ;  rebounding  ;  recoiling ;  returning  to, 
or  resuming,  the  original  position  or  shape  ;  possessing  re¬ 
silience  ;  specif.,  Mech.,  of  a  body,  capable  of  withstanding 
sudden  shock  without  permanent  deformation  or  rupture. 

2.  Fig.:  Possessing  power  of  recovery  ;  elastic;  buoyant. 
Syn.  —  See  elastic. 

resilient  eicapement.  Horol.  See  escapement,  3. 
re-sll  i  om'e-ter  (-5m'e-ter),  n.  [ resilience  -f-  - meter .] 

Mech.  An  instrument  for  testing  resilience,  as  of  a  pneu¬ 
matic  tire  by  making  an  autographic  record  of  the  heights 
of  successive  rebounds  when  the  tire,  placed  on  its  wheel, 
drops  from  a  height  or  moves  over  an  obstruction,  etc. 
res  l-li'tion  (rgz'T-ltsh'/hi),  Ji.  Resilience.  Rare. 
re-sil'i-um  (re-zYl'T-wm),  n.  ;  pi.  resilia  (-d).  [NL.  See 
resile.]  Zobl.  The  internal  part  of  the  hinge  ligament  of 
a  bivalve  shell.  See  ligament,  3.  It  resembles  in  consist¬ 
ency  (and  is  often  called)  cartilage,  but  is  chitinous. 
res'in  (rSz'Tn),  n.  [F.  resine,  L.  resina ;  cf.  Gr.  ptjtiVtj. 
Cf.  rosin.]  Any  of  various  solid  or  semisolid  organic  sub¬ 
stances,  chiefly  of  vegetable  origin,  yellowish  to  brown 
(usually),  transparent  or  translucent,  and  soluble  in  ether, 
alcohol,  etc.,  but  not  in  water;  specif.,  pine  resin  (see 
rosin).  Resins  soften  and  melt  on  heating  and  burn  with 
a  smoky  flame.  Electrically  they  are  nonconductors  (see 
negative  electricity).  Chemically  they  differ  widely, but 
all  are  rich  in  carbon  and  hydrogen  and  contain  also  some 
oxygen.  Many  are  oxidation  .products  of  the  terpenes, 
ana  are  produced  as  exudates  from  plants  either  alone 
or  as  mixtures  with  essential  oils  ( oleoresins ),  with  gums 
(gum  resins ),  etc.,  being  chiefly  excretion  products.  Some 
are  obtained  from  alcoholic  extracts  by  audition  of  water, 
and  some  are  made  artificially,  as  by  the  action  of  caustic 
potash  on  aldehyde.  The  chief  constituents  of  the  natural 
resins  are  certain  esters  and  acids  and  resenes.  Resins 
are  used  in  making  varnishes  and  resin  soap,  in  medicine, 
etc.  Among  the  resins  of  commerce  are  amber,  copal,  dam¬ 
mar,  guaiacum,  lac,  mastic,  rosin,  and  sandarac. 
res'in,  IK  t.  ;  res'ined  (rSz'Tnd) ;  res'in-ing.  To  treat,  as 
by  rubbing  or  coating,  with  resin  ;  to  apply  resin  to. 
resin  bush-  A  low  asteraceous  shrub  (Euryops  athana- 
six)  of  South  Africa,  having  smooth  pinnately  parted 
leaves  and  abounding  in  resin.  _  .  .  ,  . 

resin  gnat-  A  small  dipterous  fly  ( Diplosis  resmicola ) 
that  injures  pine  trees,  the  larvae  causing  an  exudation  of 
resin  in  whicn  they  live. 

res  in  il'er  OUS  (rgz'T-nTf'er-fts),  a.  [ resin  -ferous.] 

Yielding  resin  ;  as,  a  reshiiferous  tree  or  vessel, 
re-sin  i  fi  ca'tion  (re-zin'T-fT-ka'slmn),  n.  [resin  -f-  -fica- 
tion.]  Act  or  process  of  resinifying. 
res'in  i-fy  (rgz'T-nT-fi),  v.  t.  cfc  i.;  res'in-i-fied  (-fid)  ; 
res'in-i-fy'ing  (-fi'Tng).  [resin -\- -fy :  cf.  F.  resinifier.] 
To  convert  into,  or  treat  with,  resin  ;  to  become  resinous, 
res'in-ize  (rSz'T-niz),  v.  t.  To  resin. 

res  ln-o-e  lec'tric  (-no-e-15k'trTk),  a.  Elec.  Containing 
or  exhibiting  resinous,  or  negative,  electricity, 
res'in  oid  (rSz'T-noid),  a.  [reii'n  -f  -oid.]  .  Somewhat  like 
resin  ;  more  or  less  resinous.  —7 1.  A  resinoid  substance, 
resin  oil-  All  oil  distilled  from  resin.  Cf.  rosin  oil. 
res'in-ol  (r6z'T-nol ;  -n51),  n.  [resin  -j-  1st  -ol.  J  1-  Org. 
Chem.  Any  of  various  colorless  alcohols  found  in  resins. 
2.  Med.  a  Retinol,  b  A  proprietary  antiseptic  ointment 
for  diseases  of  the  skin  and  mucous  membranes. 


pr.  of  ri  signer  to  resign  (give 
up).]  Her.  Designating  a  tail 
out  of  sight  or  inisHing.  Obs. 
re-slgn'ant,  n.  [F.  rtfsignant , 
p.  pr..  or  L.  resn/nans,  p.  pr.] 
One  who  is  resigning.  Ohs. 
re-sig'na-ta-ry(rP-sTg'nd-tit-rY), 
n.  [F.  rttsiynataire.]  One  in 
whose  favor  a  resignation  is 
made.  Rare. 

re-sign  ee'  (r?-zTn'e').  n.  One 
to  whom,  or  in  whose  favor, 
anything  is  resigned 
re-sign 'er,  n.  One  who  resigns, 
re-sign'ful.  a.  lull,  or  very  ex 
pressive,  of  resignation, 
re-slle'ment,  n.  Act  of  resiling; 
receding. 

re-sll'l-al  (rP-zYl'Y-^1),  a.  Zobl. 
Of  or  pert,  to  the  resiliurn. 
re-sll'l-ate  (-at),  r.  f.  [F.  risx- 
lier.]  To  cancel.  Rare. 


n-a'tlon  (-fl-a'shun),  n 

>r  for  reciaivat ion.  OxJ 
.]  Relapse.  Obs. 

Aer.  t.  See  ke-,2. 

'na  (rP-sI'nd),  n.  [L  ] 

i. 

a  a'ceous  (rFz'Y-na'shiis), 
L.  resumcew*.]  Having  the 
itv  of  resin  ;  resinous, 
n-ate  (rSz'Y-nSt),  r.  t.  To 
cgnnte  or  flavor  with  resin 
n  ate.  Chem.  Any  salt 
ter  of  the  resinic  acids. 

in-cor  po  ra'les  (rez  Yn- 
>!Wa'lez).  (L.)  Rom.  Sr 
'  Law.  Things  incorporeal, 
ag ',o.t.  See  rk-,  2. 
a'ic  (rP-z  Yn'Ik  :  r5->,  a. 
■I.  Pert.  to.  or  got  from, 
;  ns.  the  resinic  acids, 
n-if'lu  ous  (rFz'T-nYf'ldo- 
<j.  I  resin  4-  L.  fluere  to 


res  In  Ol'lc  (rSz'T-nbl'Tk),  a.  Org.  Chem.  Designating  cer¬ 
tain  acids  found  in  the  free  state  in  resins,  as  abietic  acid, 
res  in-o  tan'nol  (-uo-t5n'ol ;  -51),  ti.  [resin  -f-  (a /min  -\- 

lst  -ol."]  Org.  Chem.  Any  of  a  number  of  colored  alcohols 
found  in  resins  and  reacting  like  tannins, 
res'in-ous  (rfiz'T-nns),  a.  [L.  resinosus :  cf.  F.  resineux. 
See  resin.]  1.  Of,  pert,  to,  containing,  characteristic  of, 
of  the  nature  of,  like,  or  obtained  from,  resin. 

2.  Elec.  Negative.  See  negative  electricity. 

—  res'in  ous  ly,  adv.  —  res'in  ous  ness,  n. 
resin  soap-  Soap  in  which  resin  more  or  less  replaces  the 
fat,  used  esp.  in  sizing  paper,  as  an  insecticide,  etc. 
resin  spirit-  Spirit  distilled  from  resin.  Cf.  rosin  spirit. 
res'i-pls'cence  (rSs'T-pTs'ens),  n.  [L.  resipiscentia ,  fr.  re¬ 
sip  iscere  to  recover  one’s  senses :  cf.  F.  resipiscence.] 
Change  of  mind  ;  hence,  reformation  ;  repentance.  Rare. 
re  sist'  (re-zTst'j,  v.  t.  ;  re-sist'ed  ;  re-sist'ing.  [F.  re¬ 
sister,  L.  resistere  ;  re-  re-  -j-  sistere  to  stand,  cause  to  stand, 
v.  causative  of  stare  to  stand.  See  stand.]  1.  To  staud 
against ;  to  withstand  ;  to  stop ;  to  obstruct. 

God  resisteth  the  proud.  James  iv  6 

2.  To  strive  against  ;  to  endeavor  to  counteract,  defeat,  or 
frustrate  ;  oppose  ;  antagonize. 

3  a  To  prevent.  Obs.  b  To  be  distasteful  to.  Obs.  Shak. 
Syn.  —  Hinder,  counteract,  check,  thwart.  See  orrosE. 
re  sist',  v.  i.  1.  To  make  opposition  ;  to  offer  resistance. 

2.  To  desist ;  to  rest.  Obs. 
re  sist',  n.  1.  Resistance.  Obs. 

2.  Tech.  Something  that  resists  or  prevents  a  certain  ac¬ 
tion  ;  specif.  :  a  Calico  Printing.  A  substance  used  to 
prevent  a  color  or  mordant  from  fixing  on  parts  of  the 
fabric,  either  by  mechanically  covering  the  cloth,  or  by 
chemically  changing  the  color  so  as  to  render  it  incapable 
of  fixing  itself  in  the  fibers,  b  A  substance  applied  to  a 
surface,  as  of  metal,  to  prevent  the  action  on  it  of  acid  or 
other  chemical  agent.  Cf.  to  stop  out  a,  under  stop,  v.  I 
re-sist'ance  (re-zTs'tans),  TI.  [ME.  resistence,  OF.  resis- 
tence,  F.  resistance ,  LL.  resistentia,  fr.  L.  resistens ,  -entis, 
p.  pr.  See  resist.]  1.  Act  of  resisting  ;  opposition,  pas¬ 
sive  or  active  ;  also,  a  means  or  method  of  resisting. 

Unfold  to  ub  some  warlike  resistance.  Shak. 

2.  Power  or  capacity  to  resist. 

3.  Physics.  Any  opposing  force  ;  a  force  tending  to  pre¬ 
vent  motion  ;  as,  the  resistance  of  the  air  to  a  body  pass¬ 
ing  through  it ;  the  resistance  of  a  target  to  projectiles. 

4.  Elec,  a  The  opposition  offered  by  a  substance  or  body 
to  the  passage  through  it  of  an  electric  current,  converting 
electrical  energy  into  heat ;  the  reciprocal  of  conductance. 
True  resistance  varies  directly  as  the  length  and  inversely 
as  the  cross  section  and  conductivity  of  the  conductor 
It  may  be  measured  by  a  balancing  method  (see  Wheat¬ 
stone’s  bridge),  or  by  the  ratio  of  the  difference  of  poten¬ 
tial  to  the  current  strength  (see  Ohm’s  law).  The  common 
symbol  for  resistance  is  R,and  t lie  practical  unit,  the  ohm. 
Cf.  impedance,  reactance,  b  A  source  of  resistance  ;  esp., 
a  resistance  coil  or  some  similar  device  (called  also  resis¬ 
tor).  An  inductive  resistance  is  one  possessing  self-induc¬ 
tion.  A  noninductive  resistance  possesses  no  self-induction 
and  offers  no  greater  opposition  to  a  varying  than  to  an  un¬ 
varying  current. 

6.  Naut.  The  retardation  of  a  vessel  passing  through  the 
water,  due  to :  a  The  friction  between  the  water  and  the 
wetted  surface  of  the  vessel,  called  frictional  7'esistance  b 
The  making  of  eddies,  or  dead  water,  called  eddy  resist¬ 
ance.  c  The  formation  of  waves,  called  ware,  resistance. 
resistance  box.  Elec.  A  rheostat  consisting  of  a  box  or 
case  containing  a  number  of  resistance  coils  which  can  be 
variously  combined  to  afford  more  or  less  resistance, 
resistance  coil.  Elec.  A  coil  of  wire  introduced  into  an 
electric  circuit  to  increase  the  resistance.  When  intended 
for  quantitative  measurements,  the  coil  is  made  with  a 
doubled  wire  to  prevent  the  formation  of  a  magnetic  field, 
resistance  lrame  Elec.  A  rheostat  consisting  of  an  open 
frame  on  which  are  stretched  spirals  of  wire.  Being  freely 
exposed  to  the  air,  they  radiate  heat  rapidly, 
re-sist'ant  (re-zTs'tdnt),  a.  [F.  resistant :  cf.  L.  resistens. 
See  resist.]  Making  resistance  ;  resisting.  —  ti.  One  that 
resists  ;  specif.,  Calico  Printing ,  a  resist, 
re  sist  1-bll'l-ty  (-tT-bTl'T-ti),  n.  1-  Quality  of  being  re¬ 
sistible  ;  resistibleness. 

2.  Quality  of  being  resistant ;  resistance, 
re  aist'i  ble  (re-zTs'tl-b’l),  a.  [Cf.  F.  resistible.']  Capable 
of  being  resisted  ;  as,  a  resistible  force.  Sir  M.  Hale.  — 
re  sist'l  ble  ness,  n.  —  re  sist'l-bly,  adv. 
re-slst'lng.  p. pr.  vb.  n.  of  resist.  —  re-sist'ing  ly,  adv. 
resisting  medium.  Astrophysics,  a  hypothetical  substance 
imagined  as  filling  interplanetary  space,  in  order  to  ac¬ 
count  for  an  apparent  diminution,  formerly,  in  the  peri¬ 
odic  time  of  Encke’s  comet. 

re  sis'tlve  (re-zTs'tTv),  a.  Tending  to  resist  ;  disposed  to 
resistance.  —  re  sis'tlve-ly,  adv.  —  re-sis'tive-ness,  w. 
re'sis-tiv'i-ty  (re'zTs-tTv'T-tT),  ti.  1.  Elec.  Specific  resist¬ 
ance,  expressed  in  terms  either  of  volume  or  (less  com¬ 
monly)  of  mass.  Volume  resistivity  is  taken  to  be  the  re¬ 
sistance  of  a  cubic  centimeter  of  any  material  offered  to  an 
unvarying  current  passing  between  opposite  faces ;  mass 
resistivity ,  the  resistance  of  a  wire  of  uniform  cross  section, 
one  meter  long,  weighing  one  gram.  The  resistivity  of  a 
substance  is  the  reciprocal  of  its  specific  conductivity. 

2.  =  magnetic  resistivity. 

re  slst'less,  a.  1.  Incapable  of  being  resisted  ;  irresistible. 
2.  Having  no  power  to  resist  ;  making  no  opposition. 

—  re  slst'less  ly.  orff.  —  re  sistless  ness,  n. 
re  sls'tor  (re-zTs'ter),  ??.  Elec.  A  device,  as  a  resistance 
coil,  providing  a  resistance  for  an  electric  current, 
re  size'  (re-siz'),  v.  t.  ;  re-sized'  (-sizd') ;  re-siz'ino  (-siz'- 


Tng).  To  shape  again  to  size  ;  to  bring  again  to  a  correct 
size  after  deformation  ;  as,  to  resize  a  cartridge  shell  by 
driving  it  with  a  mallet  into  a  hardened  steel  die. 
re-siz'er  (re-siz'er),  n.  One  that  resizes;  6pecif.,  a  die 
for  resizing  Rhells  (see  resize,  v.  t.) ;  also,  a  die  through 
which  a  bullet,  purposely  made  a  trifle  larger  than  standard 
size,  is  forced  to  bring  it  to  a  correct  final  shape  and  size. 
res'O-lu-ble  (r5z'$-lu-b’l),  a.  [L.  resolubilis:  cf.  F.  inso¬ 
luble.  See  resolve  ;  cf.  resolvable.]  Admitting  of  being 
resolved  ;  soluble  ;  as,  bodies  resoluble  by  fire.  —  res  0  lu- 
bil'l-ty  (  bTl'T-tT),  n.  —  res'o-lu  ble-ness,  n. 
res'O-lute  (r5z'o-lut),  a.  [Cf.  F.  resolu.  The  L.  reso/vtus 
(p.  p.  of  resolvere)  means,  relaxed,  enervated,  effeminate, 
unbridled.  See  resolve,  v.  t.  <t*  <.]  1.  In  various  Obs. 

senses:  a  Dissolved,  b  Friable,  c  Dissolute,  d  In¬ 
firm  ;  feeble ;  weak,  e  Paid,  f  Decided,  as  an  opinion 
or  in  opinions ;  positive  ;  absolute  ;  as,  the  Resolute  Doc¬ 
tor  (John  Baconthorpe,  d.  1346). 

2.  Having,  or  characterized  by,  a  decided  purpose  ;  deter¬ 
mined  ;  resolved  ;  hence,  bold  ;  firm  ;  steady. 

Syn.  —  Determined, decided,  fixed,  steadfast,  steady,  con¬ 
stant,  persevering,  firm,  bold,  unshaken. 

—  res'o-lute-ly,  adv.  —  res'o  lute-ness,  n. 
res'O-lute,  v.  i.  To  resolve.  Obs.  except,  Col/oq.,  U.  S .,  to 
draw  up  or  pass  resolutions. 

res  o-lu'tlon  (-lu'shwn),  n.  [F.  resohdiov,  L.  resohdio  a 
loosening,  solution.  See  resolve.]  1.  Dissolution  ;  death ; 
also,  emaciation.  Obs.  <Sc  R. 

2 .  Act  or  process  of  resolving,  or  reducing  to  simpler  form  ; 
as :  a  Act  of  separating  a  compound  into  its  elements  or 
component  parte,  b  Act  of  analyzing  or  converting  a  com¬ 
plex  notion  into  simpler  ones  or  into  its  elements. 

3-  In  technical  uses  :  a  Optics.  The  act  or  property  of  ren¬ 
dering  visible  the  separate  parts  of  an  object,  or  of  distin¬ 
guishing  between  different  sources  of  light,  b  Med.  A 
breaking  up,  disappearance,  or  termination,  as  of  a  fever, 
a  tumor,  or  the  like  ;  now  chiefly,  disappearance  or  termi¬ 
nation  of  inflammation  without  suppuration,  c  Mech.  Act 
or  process  of  resolving  a  force,  etc.;  an  instance  of  this, 
d  Gr.  &  Lot.  Pros.  The  substitution  for  a  long  syllable  of 
its  two  equivalent  shorts  ;  the  foot  or  part  thereof  as  modi¬ 
fied  by  such  a  substitution.  Thus,  ~  and  -  -  become  by 
resolution,  and  e  A  result  of  being  reduced 

in  its  form  by  dissolution,  melting,  etc. ;  esp.,  Obs.  or  R.y 
conversion  into  liquid  ;  liquefaction. 

4.  Music,  a  The  passing  of  a  voice  part  from  a  dissonant 
to  a  consonant  tone,  b  The  consonant  tone  or  consonance 
in  which  the  dissonance  is  resolved.  See  suspension,  retar¬ 
dation,  4. 

6.  Act  of  relaxing,  or  state  of  being  relaxed  ;  relaxation  ; — 
said  of  some  part  or  organ  of  the  body.  Obs.  or  R. 

6.  Act  or  result  of  resolving,  or  answering  ;  solving  ;  an¬ 
swer ;  solution  ;  as,  the  j'esolution  of  a  question  or  puzzle; 
specif.,  Math.,  solution,  as  of  an  equation.  Obs.  or  R. 

7 .  Act  of,  or  quality  of  mind  admitting  or  productive  of, 
resolving  or  determining  ;  decision  of  character;  resolute¬ 
ness  ;  also,  that  which  is  resolved  upon  or  decided  upon; 
settled  determination;  firmness;  constancy;  determination. 

Be  it  with  resolution  then  to  fight  Shak. 

8-  A  statement  or  verdict.  Obs.  or  R.,  exc.  specif.  :  A 
formal  expression  of  the  opinion  or  will  of  an  official  body 
or  a  public  assembly,  adopted  by  vote  ;  as,  a  legislative  res - 
olut ion  ;  the  resolutions  of  a  public  meeting. 

9  Act  of  making,  or  state  of  being,  certain  or  firm  in  opin¬ 
ion  or  thought ;  conviction  ;  assurance.  Obs. 

10  A  resolute  or  determined  person.  Obs.  <C*  R. 

Syn.  —  Analysis,  separation,  disentanglement ;  resolved¬ 
ness,  perseverance,  steadfastness,  fortitude  ;  purpose,  re¬ 
solve.  See  decision. 

res  o-lu'tlon-er  (-er),  n.  One  who  makes  a  resolution ; 
one  who  joins  with  others  in  a  declaration  or  resolution ; 
specif,  [usually  cap.],  Scot.  Hist.,  one  favoring  the  resolu¬ 
tion  of  1650.  See  protester  b. 
res'O-lu'tlon  1st,  n.  One  who  makes  or  joins  in  a  resolution, 
res'o-lu'tive  (l-Sz'o-lu'tTv),  a.  [Cf.  F .  risolutif.]  1.  Serv¬ 
ing  to  dissolve  or  relax  ;  dissolving,  as  a  drug.  Rare. 

2.  Operating  to  resolve  or  annul. 

3  a  Logic.  Analytical.  R.  b  Law.  =  resolutory,  2. 
res'o-lu'tlve,  n.  [L.  resolulvs,  p.  p.  of  resolvere.  See  re¬ 
solve,  v.  f.]  Med.  A  resolvent  or  discutient. 
res'o-lu-to-ry  (rSz'o-lfi-tS-rT),  a.  1.  Resolving,  or  ex¬ 
plaining  ;  explanatory.  Obs. 

2.  Law.  Serving  to  resolve  or  make  void  ;  resolutive, 
resolutory  condition.  Law.  See  condition,  2. 
re  solve'  (re-z51v'),  v.  t. ;  -solved'  (-zblvd');  -solv'ing 
(-zol'vTng).  [L.  resolvere,  resolutum,  to  untie,  loosen,  relax, 
enfeeble  ;  re-  -f*  solvere  to  loosen,  dissolve  :  cf.  F.  rSsoudre 
(in  inflection  sometimes  risolv-)  to  resolve,  decide,  whence 
corresponding  English  senses  not  found  in  L.  This  sense 
in  F.  is  from  the  idea  of  loosening  or  disentangling.  See 
solve  ;  cf.  resolve,  v.  i.,  resolute,  resolution.]  1.  To 
dissolve  ;  to  melt.  Obs.  or,  with  into,  Rare  or  Archaic. 

O.  that  this  too  too  nolid  flesh  would  melt, 

Thaw,  and  resolve  itself  into  a  dew  !  Shak. 

2.  To  separate  the  component  parts  of ;  to  reduce  to,  or 
break  up  into,  the  constituent  elements.  Obs.  or  R. 

3.  Math.  To  solve,  as  an  equation.  Obs. 

4.  Mech.  To  split  up  (a  force,  velocity,  etc.)  into  two  or 
more  components, esp  in  assigned  directions;  to  find  a  com¬ 
ponent  of  (a  force,  etc.)  in  a  given  direction,  usually  with 
the  assumption  of  one  other  component  in  a  direction  at 
right  angles  to  this  ;  as,  resolve  force  AB  along  AC. 


flow.J  Exuding  resin.  Ohs. 
res'ln-i  form  (r£ z'T-nT-t firin'), 
a.  Having  the  form  of  resin, 
re-sink',  w.  See  re-,  2. 
resin  opal.  See  opal,  1. 
res  i-no'sls  (r  5  z/T-n  o's  T  s),  n. 
[NL.  ;  resin  4-  -os is.]  Rot.  Any 
excessive  or  abnormal  flow  of 
resin  in  trees.  Cf.  ui  mmosis. 
resin  plant.  The  rosinweed  Sil- 
fihiu  m  tereh  in  thin  ore  urn . 
res'ln-weed  (rCz'In-wed')- Yar. 
Of  ROSIN W  RED.  fous  I 

res'ln-y  (r?z'T-nY),  n.  Resin-I 
res  1  pls'cen-cy  ( r  F  s'Y-p  I  s'e  n- 
st).  w.  Kesipiscence.  Ohs. 
res  1-pis'cent  (-Fnt),  a  [L.  resi- 
fiiscrn*,  -entis,  p.  pr.]  Restored 
to  one’s  right  mind  or  senses  ; 
revived  :  recovered  Rare. 

||  res  Ip'sa  lo'qul-tur  (rez  Tp'- 
sd  16k'wT-t0r).  [L.]  The  thing 


speaks  [for]  itself;  —  used 

specif.,  Lou- ,  with  reference  to 
cases  where  mere  proof  that  an 
accident  took  place  is  sufficient 
under  the  circumstances  to 
throw  the  burden  upon  the  de¬ 
fendant  of  proving  that  it  was 
not  due  to  his  negligence, 
re-sist'a  ble.  o.  Resistible.  — 
re  8lst  a  bll'l  tv,  n.  —  re  slat' a- 
ble-ness.  n.  Aft  Rore. 
re-slst'al,  n.  Resistance.  Ohs. 
resistance  thermometer.  See 
THERMOMETER.  [aNT.I 

re-sist'antdy,  adv.  of  resist-1 
re-sist'ence.  +  resistance. 
re-sist'er.  n.  One  that  resists, 
re-sist'ful.  a.  Full  of  resist¬ 
ance  :  making  much  resistance, 
re  slst'l-bl  Resistible  Rrf.  S/>. 
re- site'.  +  recite  [ondtime.l 
re-sit'ting.  n.  A  sitting  a  sec-| 


II  res  ju  di-ca'ta  (rez  jdb'dY- 

ka'td  ;  243).  [L  ]  =  res  ad- 

judicata. 

reskew.  rescue. 

re-slash',  v.  t.,  re-slay',  v.  t.,  re- 

slide',  V.  i.  See  R  K-,  % 

il  res  man'ci-pi  (rez  mttn'sY- 

pY).  [L.]  Roman  Low.  See 

MANCIPATION,  2. 
re-smelt',  v.  t.  See  re-,  2. 
re-smile',  v.  i.  See  rk-,  2. 

ires  mo'bi-les  (rez  mOb'Y-lez). 
L.  J  Civil  Low.  Movable 
hings. 

re  smooth',  *».  t  See  rk-,  2. 

II  res  nec  man'ci-pi  (rez  nFk 
mftn'eT-pT)  .  [I..]  Rom.  Low. 
Things  not  res  muncipi. 

|l  res  nl'hi-lior  nul'li-us.  [L.] 
A  thing  of  naught;  a  nonentity, 
re-snub',  v.  t.  See  re-,  2. 

||  res  nul'li-us.  [L.]  A  thing  be¬ 


longing  to  no  one,  whether  be¬ 
cause  never  appropriated,  ns  a 
|  wild  animal,  or  because  aban¬ 
doned  by  its  owner,  but  acquir¬ 
able  by  appropriation, 
re  soil',  v.  r  ,  re  sojourn',  v. 
re-sol'der,  v.  /.,  re  sole',  v.  t., 
re-sol'em-nize.  r.  re  so-lic'it, 
I  r.  t ..  re^o-lid  i-fl-ca'tion.  v  .  re^ 
sodid'i-fy,  v.  t.  !f  i.,  re  sol' u  ble 
( re-Hbl'fi-b’l),  a.  See  re-,  2. 
res'o-lute  (rfz'C-lnt).  n.  Obs . 

1.  Payment.  [a  desperado. | 

2.  One  who  is  resolute  ;  hence, | 

3.  Redelivery  :  repayment, 
re'-so-lu'tion  (re/sd-fa'bhiln),z». 
See  re-,  2. 

re-sol v'.  Resolve.  Ref-  Sp. 
re-solv'a-ble  (rf-zbl'vd-b’l),  a. 
i  See  -able.  —  re-solv  a-bil'i-ty 
(-bYl'Y-tT),  re  solv'a-ble  ness.  ;». 
re-solvd.  Resolved.  Ref.  S/n 
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6.  To  distinguish  between,  or  render  visible  the  separate 
parts  of,  by  means  of  an  optical  instrument  ;  as,  to  resolve 
lines  in  a  spectrum  ;  to  resolve  a  nebula. 

6.  Med.  To  disperse  or  scatter  ;  to  dissipate,  as  an  in¬ 
flammation,  tumor,  or  pain.  Obs.  or  ft. 

7-  To  relax  ;  loosen  ;  to  set  at  ease.  Obs.  B.  Jonson . 

8.  Music.  To  make  (one  or  more  voice  parts  or  the  total 
harmony)  progress  from  a  discord  into  a  concord. 

9.  To  separate  or  break  up  (into  constituent  parts  or  ele¬ 
ments)  ;  to  change  or  convert  by  disintegration  (into) ;  to 
transform,  reduce,  as  by  analysis',  or  convert  (into,  to) ;  to 
analyze  ;  as,  to  resolve  a  complex  notion  into  its  elements. 
10  Reflexively,  to  change  or  convert  by  resolution  or  for¬ 
mal  vote;  as,  the  house  resolved  itself  into  a  committee. 

11.  To  answer  or  solve,  as  a  question  or  problem  ;  to  make 
clear  or  certain  ;  to  free  from  doubt ;  to  disentangle  ;  un¬ 
ravel  ;  explain ;  solve ;  hence,  to  clear  up  ;  dispel,  or  re¬ 
move,  as  doubt  or,  Obs.,  fear  ;  as,  to  resolve  a  riddle. 

12.  To  determine  or  decide  ;  to  settle  ;  to  decide,  deter¬ 
mine.  or  settle  on  ;  as,  lie  was  resolved  by  an  accident. 

13.  To  express,  as  an  opinion  or  determination,  by  reso¬ 
lution  and  vote  ;  to  declare  or  decide  by  a  formal  vote  ;  — 
followed  by  a  clause ;  as,  the  house  resolved  (or,  it  was  re¬ 
solved  by  the  house)  that  no  money  should  be  appropriated 
(or,  to  appropriate  no  money). 

14.  To  free  from  doubt  or  the  like  ;  to  acquaint ;  inform  ; 
convince;  assure:  to  make  certain.  Obs. 

Sir,  be  resolved.  I  inuHt  and  will  come.  Beau.  fr  FI. 
Syn.  —  Solve,  analyze,  unravel,  disentangle, 
re  solve'  (re-z51v'),  V.  i.  [See  resolve,  v.  t.~\  1.  To  flow 

out.  Obs. 

2.  To  melt ;  to  dissolve  ;  to  become  fluid.  Obs.  or  R. 

3.  To  be  separated  into  its  component  parts  or  elements  ; 
to  undergo  resolution  ;  to  disintegrate ;  to  be  reduced  as 
by  dissolving  or  analysis. 

Physiologieul  processes  ultimately  resolve  into  the  integration 
of  matter  and  the  dissipation  of  motion.  James  Ward. 

4.  Law .  To  become  void  ;  to  lapse. 

6.  Music.  To  progress  from  a  discord  to  a  concord ;  — 
said  of  a  voice  part  or  of  the  total  harmony. 

6.  To  form  a  purpose  or  resolution  ;  esp.,  to  determine 
after  reflection  ;  as,  to  resolve  on  a  better  course  of  life. 

7.  To  determine  to  start  or  leave  (for).  Obs. 

I  will  resolve  for  Scotland.  Shak. 

8.  To  become  of  opinion  ;  to  be  convinced.  Obs. 

9.  To  consult  ;  to  deliberate.  Obs.  Locke. 

Syn.  —  Determine,  decide,  conclude,  purpose. 

re  solve',  n.  1.  That  which  has  been  resolved  on  or  de¬ 
termined  ;  a  conclusion  ;  determination  ;  resolution 

Rome  attends  her  fate  from  our  resolves.  Addison. 

2.  Resolute  quality  ;  determination ;  fixity  of  purpose  ; 
resolution.  “  Nor  is  your  firm  resolve  unknown.”  Shak. 

3.  A  legal  or  official  determination  ;  a  legislative  declara¬ 
tion  ;  a  formal  resolution.  Obs.  or  U.  S. 

4.  Act  of  resolving,  or  making  clear  ;  solution.  Obs. 
re-SOlved'  (re-z51vd'),  pret.  <&  p.  p.  of  resolve  ;  specif.  : 

p.  a.  a  Having  a  fixed  purpose  ;  determined  ;  resolute. 

That  makes  him  u  resolved  enemy.  Jer  Taylor. 
b  Convinced;  satisfied.  Obs.  c  Freed  from  doubt  or  the 
like  ;  settled  ;  deliberate.  Obs.  or  R.  d  Dissolved  ;  melted. 
Obs.  e  Relaxed.  Obs.  f  Separated  ;  analyzed.  —  re-solv'- 
ed-ly  (re-z51'v8d-lT),  adv  — re  solv'ed-ness,  n. 
re-solv'end  (re-z51'vSnd),  n.  [L.  resolvendum,  neut.  ge¬ 
rundive  of  resolvere.']  Math.  The  number  formed  by  bring¬ 
ing  down  two  (or  more)  places  to  the  remainder  after  each 
subtraction  in  extracting  the  square  (or  higher)  root, 
re-solv'ent  (-vgnt),  a.  [L.  resolvens ,  p.  pr.  of  resolvere : 
cf.  F.  r&solvant.  See  resolve.]  Having  power  to  resolve  ; 
causing  solution  ;  solvent.  Chiefly  Med. 
resolvent  equation.  Math,  a  An  equation  whose  solution 
leads  to  the  solution  of  another,  generally  of  higher  de¬ 
gree.  b  In  differential  equations,  a  rational  irreducible 
equation  of  the  lowest  order  that  is  satisfied  by  a  certain 
function  of  the  dependent  variable  y ,  called  variant. 
re-solv'ent,  n.  1.  Med.  That  which  has  power  to  disperse 
inflammatory  or  other  tumors  ;  a  discutient ;  anything 
which  aids  the  absorption  of  effused  products. 

2.  That  which  has  the  power  of  resolving,  or  causing  solu¬ 
tion  ;  a  solvent ;  a  means  of  solution  or  settlement  (of). 

3.  Math.  =  resolvent  equation  a. 
re-solv'er  (re-z51'ver),  n.  One  that  resolves, 
res'o-nance  (rgz'o-n&ns),  n.  [Cf.  F.  risonnance ,  L.  reso- 

nantia  an  echo.  See  resonant.]  1.  Act  of  resounding; 
quality  or  state  of  being  resonant. 

2.  Physics.  A  prolongation  or  increase  of  sound  due  to  the 
sympathetic  vibration  of  some  body  capable  of  moving  in 
the  proper  period ;  hence,  by  extension,  the  counterpart 
of  this  phenomenon  in  the  case  of  vibrations  other  than 
sound  ;  as,  electric  resonance.  Cf.  consonance,  3.  Just  as 
a  series  of  small  pulls  at  the  right  intervals  will  set  a  large 
bell  to  swinging,  so  resonance  results  from  the  repetition 
of  small  impulses  which,  when  the  bodies  are  “  in  tune,” 
have  a  purely  additive  effect,  but  otherwise  tend  to  neu¬ 
tralize  one  another.  Thus,  it  a  sounding  string  or  tuning 
fork  is  placed  near  another  of  the  same  or  a  harmonic 
pitch,  the  latter  also  sounds.  A  body  more  nearly  plate¬ 
shaped,  as  a  piano  sounding:  board  or  the  body  of  a  violin 
with  its  inclosed  air,  is  capable  of  vibrating  in  various  ways 
and  so  of  reenforcing  any  of  a  number  of  tones.  Electric 
respnance  occurs  when  an  electrical  circuit  has  a  naturnl 
period  equal,  or  nearly  equal,  to  the  period  of  the  source  of 
impulses  or  alternating  electromotive  force.  See  syntony. 

3.  Med.  An  auscultatory  sound  ;  esp.,  an  abnormal  one. 
resonance  box.  A  chamber  in  a  musical  instrument  for 

increasing  its  sonority,  as  a  violin  body,  or  the  box  in 
which  a  tuning  fork  is  sometimes  fixed, 
res'o-nant  (rgz'S-ntfnt),  a.  [L.  resonans ,  p.  pr.  of  resonare 
to  resound:  cf.  F.  resonnant.  See  resound.]  1.  Return¬ 
ing,  or  capable  of  returning,  sound ;  fitted  to  resound; 
resounding  ;  ringing  ;  echoing  back. 

o  6.treets  werf  resonant  with  female  parties  De  Quincey. 

•  fhVslcs-  Pertaining  to,  or  exhibiting,  resonance  ;  ad- 
justed  so  as  to  respond  to  vibrations  of  a  given  frequency. 
rnon.  Characterized  by  resonance  in  the  nasal  passage. 


re-Bolv'i-ble.  a.  Resolvable. 

re3on,  resone.  +  reason. 
res'o-nan-cy  (rez'6-non-sl),  n. 
Resonance.  Rare.  [nant.I 
res'o-nant-ly,  adv.  of  keso- 
re*'o -na-to-ry  (rgz'6-nd-tf>-rY), 
a.  Causing  resonance.  Rare. 
resorcin  blue,  resorcin  brown, 
resorcin  yellow.  See  dye. 
reB-or'cln-ism(  rez-fir 'BY-nYz’m), 
n.  Med •  Toxic  condition  due  to 


excessive  use  of  resorcin., 
res-or'cin-ol  (r5z-6r'sY-nol  ; 
-nftl),  n.  Chem.  Resorcin, 
res-or'ci-num  (-sY-nhm),  n. 
[M.I.]  I* harm.  Resorcin, 
re-sore',  v.  ».  To  double  again, 
as  a  hare.  Ohs. 

re-aort'  (re-sSrt'),  r.  t.  Often 
re-Bort'.  SeeRK-,2. 
res-or'u-fln  (r5z-8r'<?6-fYn),  n. 
from  older  dxazoresorufin  ; 


res'O-nant  (rgz'o-nftnt),  n.  1.  A  sound  characterized  by 
resonance  ;  a  resonant  sound  ;  also,  a  resonant  body. 

2.  Phon.  A  nasal  sound. 

res'o-nate  (-nat),  v.  i.  ;  -nat'ed  (-nat'Sd) ;  -naming  (-nam¬ 
ing).  [L.  resonare,  resonatum,  to  resound.]  Physics.  To 
exhibit  resonance ;  to  vibrate  sympathetically  with  some 
source  of  sound  or  electric  oscillations, 
resonating  system.  Wireless  Teley.  =  resonator  d. 
res'O-na'tor  (-na'ter),  n.  [NL.  &  G.]  Anything  that  re¬ 
sounds  or  resonates  ;  specif.  :  a  Teleg.  An  open  box  for 
containing  a  sounder  and  designed  to  concentrate  and  am¬ 
plify  the  sound,  b  An  open  cylinder,  or  a  hollow  brass 
ball  with  two  apertures,  contrived  to  inten¬ 
sify  a  musical  tone  by  its  resonance  and  de¬ 
signed  for  the  study  and  analysis  of  complex 
sounds,  c  Elec.  Any  of  various  apparatus 
for  exhibiting  or  utilizing  the  effects  of  reso¬ 
nance  in  connection  with  open  circuits,  as  a 
device  having  an  oscillating  circuit  which  in¬ 
cludes  a  helix  of  bare  copper  wire,  a  variable 
number  of  coils  of  which  can  be  connected 
in  circuit  with  a  condenser  and  spark  gap  ex¬ 
cited  with  an  induction  coil.  It  is  used  to  cre¬ 
ate  high-frequency  electric  brush  discharges, 
d  Wireless  Teleg.  The  antenna  system 
and  other  high-frequency  circuits  of  a  Resonator  b  The 
receiving  apparatus.  Cylinder  tt 

re-sorb'  (re-sOrt/),  v.  t.  [L.  resorbere;  k^g 

re-  re--{-  sorbere  to  suck  or  drink  in.  j  To  chunges  of  size  in 
swallow  or  suck  in  again  ;  to  reabsorb,  the  air  space  such 
re-SOrb'ent  (-sbr'bent),  a.  [L.  resorbens ,  ^at  Resonator 
p.  pr.]  Swallowing  or  sucking  in  again  ;  [ones^In'use 
reabsorbing.  —  re-sorb'ence  (-Irfns),  n.  tin/  Tube  c  is  held 
re  sorb'in  (-bin),  n.  [Prob.  resorb -in. ]  to  the  ear,  and  the 
Pharm.  An  ointment  vehicle  of  almond  Opening  of  towards 
oil,  wax,  gelatin,  soap,  and  lanolin.  16  80un  ' 

res  or'cin  (r5z-6r'sTn),  n.  [G.,  fr.  L.  resina  resin  -f-  G. 
orcin  orcin  ;  to  indicate  that  it  is  derived  from  a  resin  and 
is  related  to  orcin.]  Chem.  A  colorless,  crystalline  com¬ 
pound,  C6H4(OH)o(m),  obtained  from  certain  resins,  as 
galbanum,  asafetida,  etc.,  by  fusion  with  caustic  alkalies, 
and  also  artificially.  It  is  used  in  making  certain  dyestuffs, 
as  phthalein,  fluorescein,  and  eosin,  and  in  medicine  as  an 
antiseptic  and  antipyretic.  Chemically,  it  is  a  dihydroxy 
derivative  of  benzene  isomeric  with  pyrocatechin  and 
hydroquinone.  —  res-or'cin  al  (-sT-n&l),  a. 
res  or-cyl'ic  (rgz'br-sil'Tk),  a.  [resorcin  -] — yl  -f  -ic.] 
Org.  Chem.  Pertaining  to  or  designating  any  of  three 
isomeric  crystalline  acids,  CGH3(OH).,CO.,H,  carboxylic  de¬ 
rivatives  of  resorcin  or,  equally,  dihydroxy  derivatives  of 
benzoic  acid.  They  are  distinguished  by  the  letters  a,  /3, 
and  y,  according  as  the  hydroxyl  groups  occupy  the  posi¬ 
tions  3.5  or  2.4  or  2.5  with  reference  to  carboxyl.  Hence: 
res-or'cy-late  (rgz-6r'sl-lat),  n.  (See  -ate.) 
re  sorp'tion  (re-s6rp'shwn),  n.  1.  Act  or  process  of  re¬ 
sorbing  ;  act  of  absorbing  again  ;  reabsorption. 

2.  Specif.,  Petrog.,  the  redissolving  wholly  or  in  part,  in 
the  molten  magma  of  an  igneous  rock,  of  crystals  previously 
formed.  The  dissolved  material  may  again  solidify,  giving 
rise  to  a  mass  of  small  crystals,  usually  of  a  different  kind, 
re-sorp'tive  (-tTv),  a.  Pertaining  or  due  to  resorption; 
tending  to  cause  resorption. 

re-sort'  (re-z6rt'),  v.  i.  ;  re-sort'ed  ;  re-sort'ing.  [OF. 
resort ir  to  go  out  again,  withdraw,  also  (peril,  a  different 
word)  to  be  in  the  jurisdiction,  F.  ressortir  ;  re-  re-  -f-  sortir 
to  go  out  (cf.  E.  sortie)  ;  cf.  sortir  to  obtain  by  lot  ;  perh. 
fr.  L.  sortiri  to  draw  lots,  obtain  by  lot,  from  sors  lot ;  cf. 
LL.  res(s)ortire  to  have  the  right  of  appeal  to  a  higher  tri¬ 
bunal.  See  sort.  The  meaning  was  perh.  first  to  reobtain 
(by  lot),  then  to  gain  by  appeal  to  a  higher  court,  to  ap¬ 
peal,  go  for  protection  or  refuge.]  1.  To  go  or  come  out 
again  ;  to  reissue.  Obs.  dc  R. 

2.  To  fall  back  ;  to  revert ;  to  return.  Obs. 

3.  To  direct  one’s  attention  ;  to  turn.  Obs. 

4.  To  go;  to  repair ;  to  betake  one’s  self  ;  esp.,  to  go  or 
repair  frequently,  customarily,  or  usually. 

What  men  of  name  resort  to  him  ?  Shak. 

5.  To  have  recourse ;  to  apply;  to  betake  one’s  self  for 
help,  relief,  or  advantage. 

The  king  thought  it  time  to  resort  to  other  counsels  Clarendon. 

6.  To  have  one’s  place,  abode,  or  the  like.  Obs.  or  R. 
re-scrt',  v.  t.  To  go  to  ;  visit ;  frequent.  Obs. 

re  sort',  n.  [ME.  resort  resource,  OF.  resort  jurisdiction, 
appeal,  F.  ressort.  See  resort,  v.]  1.  That  to  which,  or 

one  to  whom,  one  resorts  or  looks  for  help ;  resource  ; 
refuge  ;  with  last ,  last  or  final  expedient,  as  orig.,  a  judge 
or  court  from  which  there  is  no  appeal. 

2.  Act  of  going  to,  or  making  application  ;  act  of  seeking  ; 
recourse  ;  — often  fig.  ;  as,  to  have  resort  to  force. 

3.  Frequent,  habitual,  or  general  going  or  repairing  to  or 
visiting  ;  as,  a  place  of  popular  resort. 

4.  Assembling;  frequenting  in  numbers ;  concourse.  Obs. 

5.  Assemblage;  company;  persons  who  frequent  a  place; 
crowd  ;  throng.  Obs.  d-  R. 

8.  A  going  or  repairing  of  one  person  with  others  or  to  a 
place  ;  company.  Obs.  “  Forbid  him  her  resort  J'  Shak. 
7  •  A  place  to  which  one  betakes  himself  or  persons  go 
habitually  ;  a  place  of  frequent  assembly  ;  a  haunt. 

Far  from  all  resort  of  mirth.  Milton 

8.  [F.  ressort.']  A  mechanical  spring  ;  fig.,  motive  power  ; 
cause ;  source.  A  Gallicism.  Obs. 
re-sort'er  (re-z6r'ter),  n.  One  who  resorts, 
re-sound'  (re-sound'),  v.  t.  d:  i.  [re-  -f  sound. ~\  To  sound 
again  or  anew. 

re-sound'  (re-zound'),  v.  i.  ;  re-sound'ed  ;  re-sound'ing. 
[ME.  resounen,  OF.  resoner,  F.  resonner,  fr.  L.  resonare  ; 
re-  re-  -f-  sonare  to  sound.  See  sound  to  make  a  noise  ;  cf. 
resonant.]  1.  To  be  filled  with  sound;  to  ring;  echo; 
reverberate  ;  as,  the  earth  resounded  with  his  praise. 

2.  To  be  echoed  ;  to  produce  an  echo. 

3.  To  be  mentioned  much  and  loudly  ;  to  be  renowned. 


diazo-  -4-  resorcin  4-  L.  rufus 

red.l  Ory.  Chem.  A  peroxazine 
dyestuff,'  0:C(;H^0NCfiH3(0H),  i 
yielding  fluorescent  red  solu¬ 
tions.  It  is  obtainable  by  action 
of  nitric  acid  and  nitrous  anhy¬ 
dride  on  resorcin,  [of  reseek.) 
re-0  ought' (rf-sot')  pret.  fr  p./>.  \ 
resoun.  +  reason. 
reBoun.  v.  i.  Sr  t.  To  resound.  Ohs.  ( 
re-sound'a-ble,  a.  That  is  ca- 


ale,  senate,  cSre,  Urn,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofa  ;  e 


pable  of  resounding.  Ohs. 

re-sound'er  (rf-zoun'd5r),  n. 
One  that  resounds  ;  specif.,  a 
monotelephone. 

re-sound'ing  ( -ding),  p.  pr.  fr  vh. 
n.  of  resoun d. —  re-BOund'ing- 
ly,  adv. 

resounen.  •{•  resound. 
resour, r. t.  [See  resourd.J  To 
rise  up  anew.  Obs.  Scot. 
re-source 'less,  a.  See  -less.  — 


re-SOUnd'  (re-zound'),  v.  t.  1.  To  praise  or  celebrate  witfc 
the  voice,  or  the  sound  of  instruments ;  to  extol  with 
sounds  ;  to  proclaim  ;  to  celebrate  ;  to  spread  the  fame  of. 
Now  R. 

The  man  for  wisdom’s  various  arts  renowned, 

Long  exercised  in  woes,  O  muse,  resound.  Pope. 

2.  To  say  or  repeat  loudly  or  eclioingly.  Obs.  or  R. 

3.  To  echo ;  to  reverberate  ;  to  reecho. 

Albion's  cliffs  resound  the  rural  lay.  Pope. 

4.  To  make  sound  again. 

Syn.  —  Echo,  reecho,  reverberate,  sound, 
re-sound',  n.  Return  of  sound  ;  echo ;  resounding  praise 
or  celebration.  Rare.  Beaumont. 

re  source' (re-sors' ;  201),  n.  [OF.  resorse ,  F.  ressovrce , 
fr.  OF.  ressourdre,  resourdre ,  to  spring  forth  or  up  again  ; 
re-  re-  -j-  sourdre  to  spring  forth.  See  source.]  1.  ^Thafc 
to  which  one  resoTts  or  on  which  one  depend#  for  supply 
or  support ;  means  of  overcoming  a  difficulty  ;  expedient. 
Threat’nings  mixed  with  prayers,  his  lust  resource.  Dryden. 

2.  pi.  Pecuniary  means  ;  funds  ;  money,  or  any  property 
that  can  be  converted  into  supplies  ;  available  means  or 
capabilities  of  any  kind  ;  as,  a  nation’s  resources. 

3.  Possibility  of  recovery  or  of  being  helped  ;  as,  the  city 
was  lost  without  resource. 

4.  A  means  of  diversion  or  occupation  of  the  mind  when 
one  is  not  at  work  ;  as,  a  man  without  resources. 

5.  Capability  of  meeting  a  situation,  rising  to  an  occasion, 
or  the  like  ;  as,  a  man  of  resource. 

Syn.  —  Resort,  means,  contrivance.  See  expedient. 
r§  source'ful  (-f<Y61),  a.  Full  of,  or  abounding  in,  resources; 

fertile  in  expedients ;  rich.  —  re-source'ful T16SS,  n. 
re  spect'  (re-spSkt'),  v.  t.;  -spect'ed;  -spect'ing.  [L.  respec- 
tare ,  v.  intens.  fr.  respicere,  - spectum ,  look  back,  respect; 
re-  -j-  specere,  spicere ,  to  look,  to  view  :  cf.  F.  respecter . 
See  spy;  cf.  respite.]  1.  To  respite;  postpone;  neglect.  Obs. 

2.  To  regard  ;  consider;  deem;  heed.  Obs. 

Thou  res)>ectest  not  spilling  Edward’s  blood.  Shak. 

3.  To  have  regard  or  reference  to  ;  to  relate  to  ;  to  be  con¬ 
cerned  with  ;  as,  the  treaty  respects  our  commerce. 

4.  To  consider  worthy  of  esteem  ;  to  regard  or  treat  with 
honor,  deference,  or  the  like  ;  esteem  ;  value  ;  lienee,  to 
refrain  from  obtruding  upon  or  interfering  with  ;  as,  to  re¬ 
spect  a  person’s  privacy.  “  I  do  respect  thee.”  Shak. 

6.  In  Obs.  senses:  a  To  toast,  or  drink  the  health  of.  b  To 
look  for  or  anticipate,  c  To  look  toward  or  at;  to  front  upon 
or  toward  ;  to  face.  Obs.  or  Her.  d  To  look  upon  ;  regard. 
Syn.  —  Regard,  esteem,  honor,  revere,  venerate. 

as  respects,  as  regards ;  with  regard  to  ;  as  to.  Macaulay. 

—  to  respect  the  person  or  persons,  to  favor  a  person,  or  per¬ 
sons,  esp.  unduly  and  corruptly  ;  to  show  partiality  or 
improper  bias,  either  for  or  against  a  person  or  persons. 
“Ye  shall  not  respect  persons  m  judgment.”  Ifeut.  i.  1. 

rc-spect',  v.  i.  To  look,  front,  or  face.  Obs.  or  Her. 
re-spect'  (re-spgkt'),  n.  [L.  respectus:  cf.  F.  respect.  See 
respect,  v. ;  cf.  respite.]  1.  Relation;  relationship; 
reference  ;  regard  ;  —  chiefly  in  phrases  (see  below). 

2.  A  relation  or  relationship;  an  aspect;  a  reference. 
Obs.,  except  with  to. 

3.  A  point  regarded  ;  a  particular;  a  detail;  a  point  of 
view  ;  as,  in  this  respect ;  in  any  respect ;  in  all  respects. 

4.  A  respite;  delay;  postponement.  Obs. 

5.  Appearance  ;  aspect ;  also,  view  ;  prospect.  Obs. 

6-  Act  of  noticing  with  attention  ;  regard  ;  the  giving  of 
particular  attention  to  ;  consideration. 

7  Favor  ;  esp.,  undue  favor,  consideration,  or  bias  ;  par¬ 
tiality  ;  discrimination  ;  as,  to  show  respect  of  persons. 

It  is  not  good  to  have  respect  of  persons  in  judgment. 

Pi  or.  xxiv.  23. 

8.  Heed;  care ;  circumspection.  Obs.  Spenser. 

9.  A  consideration  ;  motive ;  interest;  aim.  Obs.  “  W  hat¬ 
ever  secret  respects  were  likely  to  move  them.”  Hooker. 

10.  Esteem  ;  deferential  regard  ;  state  of  being  esteemed ; 

honor.  “  Served  without  respect .”  Prior. 

11.  Standing;  reputation;  repute.  Obs.  Shak. 

12.  pi.  Expressions  of  respect  or  deference  ;  regards  ;  as, 
to  send  one’s  respects  to  another. 

Syn.  —  See  deference,  esteem. 

for  (the)  respect  of.  Obs.  a  Because  of.  b  As  regards ;  in 
respect  of.  —  In  r.,  in  comparison  ;  relatively.  Obs.  —  in  r. 
of.  a  Also  in  r.  to,  in,  or  to,  the  r.  of.  In  comparison  with. 
Obs.  Shak.  b  As  to  ;  as  regards  ;  with  respect  to.  “Mon¬ 
sters  in  respect  of  their  bodies.”  Bp.  Wilkins,  c  In  con¬ 
sideration  of  ;  on  account  of.  —  in  r.  that,  seeing  ;  since.  — 
in  r.  to.  a  See  in  respect  of  a.  Obs.  b  In  relation  to;  with 
regard  to  ;  as  respects.  —  to  have  r.  to.  a  To  have  regard, 
relation,  or  reference  to.  b  To  look  at ;  take  notice  of ; 
pay  heed  or  consideration  to.  Obs.  or  .ft. —  without  r., 
without  consideration,  regard,  or  discrimination  ;  — now 
only  with  to.  —  with  r.,  in  due  proportion  ;  relatively.  Obs. 

—  with  r.  to,  with  reference  or  relation  to ;  as  regards. 
Also,  Obs.,  with  r.  of. 

re  spect  a  bil'i  ty  (r^-spSk'td-bll'T-tT),  n. ;  pi.  -ties  (-tlz). 

1.  State  or  quality  of  being  respectable. 

2.  A  respectable  person  or  thing. 

3.  Consequence  ;  importance.  Obs.  or  ft. 
re-spect'a-ble  (r£-spSk'td-b’l),  a.  [Cf.  F.  respectable ,  LL. 

respectabilis.']  1.  Noteworthy.  Obs. 

2.  Worthy  of  respect ;  deserving  regard  ;  hence,  of  good 
or  fair  social  standing  or  repute  ;  as,  a  respectable  citizen. 

No  government,  any  more  than  an  individual,  will  long  he  re¬ 
spected,  without  being  truly  resjiectahle.  Madison. 

3.  Considerable,  as  in  size  or  number ;  also,  moderate  in 
degree  of  excellence  or  in  number  ;  fair  ;  as,  a  respectable 
performance  ;  a  respectable  audience. 

4.  Decent  in  behavior  or  character,  whether  of  good  social 
standing  or  not ;  also,  presentable  ;  as,  a  respectable  coat. 

5.  Convenient ;  accessible.  Obs.  d‘  ft. 

—  re-specl'a  ble  ness.  n.  —  re-spect'a  bly,  adv. 
re-spect'ant  (-tant),  a.  [F.,  p.  pr.  of  respecter.  See  resect.] 

1.  Her.  Upright  and  facing  one  another  ;  —  said  of  fishes 
and  tame  animals.  Cf.  combattant,  affronte,  1. 

2.  Looking  back.  Rare. 

re-spect'er  (-ter),  n.  One  who  respects.  —  respecter  of 
persona,  one  who  regards  or  judges  with  partiality. 

God  is  no  respecter  of  jiersous.  Acts  x.  34. 


re-source'lesB-ness,  n. 
resourd,  v.  ».  [OF.  resourdre, 
L.  resurffere.]  =  resour.  Ohs. 
re-so've-nance,  n.  [OF .rcsovve- 
naiici'.)  Remembrance.  Ohs. 
re-sow'  (re-so').  v.  t.  See  re-,  2. 
resown  +  resoun. 
resp.  Obs.  or  Scot.  var.  of  rasp. 
resp  (r6sp),  n.  Red  water  in 
sheep.  Dial.  —  resp'y  (rgs'pl), 
a.  Dial. 


resp.  Ahhr.  Respective ;  re¬ 
spectively  ;  respondent. 

re-space7,  v.  t.,  re-spar'kle,  v.  i- 

See  ke-,  2. 

respasBe.  raspis,  raspberry, 
re-speak',  r.  t.  1.  To  answer  ; 

to  echo.  Ohs.  or  ft. 

2.  To  speak  or  utter  again. 

re-8pect'a-M-lize(rC-Bpf'k'td-bY* 

lTz),  t.  See-iZE.  [person, 
re-spect'a-ble.  n.  A  respectable) 


eve,  Svent,  6nd,  recent,  maker;  ice,  ill;  old,  obey,  orb,  5dd,  s&ft,  connect;  use,  unite,  urn,  up,  circus,  menu; 

Foreign  Word.  •{'Obsolete  Variant  of.  -f-  combkied  with.  =  equals. 
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RESSUM 


re-spect'lul  (re-spSkt'fdol),  a.  Full  of  respect ;  specif.  : 
a  Heedful ;  careful ;  —  usually  with  of.  Obs.  b  Considerate. 
Obs.  <1*  R.  Oxf.  E.  D.  c  Deserving  or  receiving  respect. 
Ohs.  d  Marked  or  characterized  by  respect ;  regardful 
(of) ;  as,  respectful  deportment.  —  re  spect'lul  ly,  adv. 
—  re  spect'ful  ness,  n. 

re  specting,  prep.  1.  Considering ;  in  view  of . 

Respecting  what  a  rancorous  mind  he  hears.  Shak. 

2.  With  regard  or  relation  to  ;  regarding ;  concerning  ;  as, 
respecting  his  conduct  there  is  but  one  opinion. 

re-spec'tive(re-spgk'tTv),  a.  [Cf.  F.  respeciif,  LL.  respec¬ 
ting^  ir.  L.  respicere.  See  respect.]  1.  Noticing  with  at¬ 
tention  ;  regardful ;  attentive  ;  hence,  careful  ;  heedful  ; 
considerate  ;  circumspect.  Obs.  or  R. 

2.  Regardful  of  particular  persons  or  things  ;  partial ;  dis¬ 
criminative.  Obs.  “Respective  lenity.”  Shak. 

3.  Rendering  respect ;  regardful ;  courteous.  Obs. 

4.  Fitted  to  awaken  respect ;  respectable.  Obs.  S/tak. 

6.  Having  reference  to  ;  related  ;  relative.  Obs.  or  R. 

6-  Suitable  ;  proper.  Obs. 

7.  Relating  to  particular  persons  or  things,  each  to  each  ; 
particular;  several;  as,  their  respective,  homes. 

r8  spec'tive-ly,  adv.  of  respective.  Specif.  :  a  Regard- 
fully ;  heedfully;  carefully.  Obs.  b  With  respect;  re¬ 
spectfully;  regardfully.  Obs.  Shak.  c  Relatively;  not 
absolutely.  Obs.  Raleigh,  d  As  relating  to  each  ;  in  par¬ 
ticular  ;  as  each  belongs  to  each  ;  each  to  each  ;  as,  let  each 
man  rcsjiectively  perform  his  duty. 

Syn.  -  See  distributively. 

re  spect'less  ( re-spSkt'les),  a.  Having  no  respect ;  without 
regard  ;  careless  ;  not  showing  respect ;  disrespectful ; 
discourteous  ;  impartial.  —  re  spect'loss  ly,  adv.  —  re- 
Bpect'less-ness,  n.  A II  Obs.  or  R.  Shelton. 

re-spell'  (re-spgl'),  v.  t.  To  spell  again  ;  specif.,  to  spell  in 
another  way,  according  to  a  phonetic  system  ;  as,  the  words 
in  this  Dictionary  are  respelt  to  show  the  pronunciation. 

re-spir'a-ble  (re-spir'd-b’l  ;  res'pT-ra-b’l ;  277  :  cf.  perspir¬ 
able),  a.  [Cf.  F.  respirable.]  Suitable  for  being  breathed  ; 
adapted  for  respiration  ;  also,  capable  of  respiration.  — re- 
spir  a  bil'i-ty  (-btl'T-tT),  w.  —  re-spir'a  ble-ness,  n. 

res  pi  ra'tion  (rSs'pT-ra'shmi),  n.  [L.  respiratio:  cf.  F. 
respiration.  See  respire.]  1.  Act  or  process  of  breath¬ 
ing  ;  inspiration  and  expiration  ;  the  drawing  of  air  into  the 
lungs  for  oxygenating  and  purifying  the  blood,  and  its  sub¬ 
sequent  exhalation.  The  term  designates  both  a  single  in¬ 
spiration  with  the  following  expiration,  and  the  continued 
repetition  of  these  acts  which  constitutes  breathing.  In 
ordinary  inspiration  the  muscles  chiefly  used  are  the 
diaphragm,  which  enlarges  the  capacity  of  the  chest  by 
becoming  natter  as  it  contracts  and  pressing  down  the  ab¬ 
dominal  viscera,  and  the  external  intercostals,  levatores 
costarum,  and  others  which  raise  the  ribs.  Expiration,  un¬ 
less  forced,  takes  place  chiefly  by  the  return  of  the  parts 
to  their  natural  position  of  rest.  But  a  small  part  of  the 
total  air  in  the  lungs  is  replaced  in  an  ordinary  respira¬ 
tion.  See  TIDAL  AIR,  RESIDUAL  AIR,  SUPPLEMENTAL  AIR. 

2.  Physiol.  The  osmotic  and  chemical  process  or  processes 
by  which  an  animal  takes  in  oxygen  and  gives  off  the  prod¬ 
ucts  (esp.  the  carbon  dioxide)  formed  by  the  oxidation 
which  goes  on  in  the  tissues.  Land  animals  take  oxygen 
from  the  air,  aquatic  forms  utilize  that  dissolved  (not 
that  chemically  combined)  in  the  water  in  which  they  live. 
In  small  and  simple  organisms  there  are  no  special  breath¬ 
ing  organs,  and  the  process  takes  place  over  a  whole  or  a 
part  of  the  body  surface.  Larger  and  more  complex  ani¬ 
mals  have  special  organs  (see  lung,  4th  gill,  Dfor  this 
function,  though  some  respiration  may  take  place  through 
the  skin,  and  the  blood  carries  the  oxygen  to,  and  the  waste 
products  from,  the  tissues.  See  blood,  1,  hemoglobin. 

3.  Plant  Physiol.  The  process  of  gaseous  diffusion  and  inter¬ 
change  between  the  intercellular  spaces  of  plant  tissue  and 
the  atmosphere.  The  term  is  extended  by  some  physiolo¬ 
gists  to  include  the  metabolic  activities  of  the  cell  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  this  interchange.  Cf.  eneroesis. 

4.  A  breathing,  or  opportunity  to  breathe,  again  ;  hence, 
relief  from  toil  or  suffering  ;  rest ;  respite.  Obs. 

res'pi  ra'tion-al  (-&1),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  respiration  ; 
respiratory  ;  as,  respi  rational  difficulties. 

respiration  calorimeter-  All  apparatus  for  measuring  the 
energy  given  out  by  an  animal  in  the  form  of  heat  and  mus¬ 
cular  work,  and  their  relation  to  the  food  and  drink  con¬ 
sumed  and  to  the  products  of  metabolism. 

res'pl  ra  tor  (rSs'pT-ra'ter),  n.  [Cf.  F.  respirateur .]  A 
device,  as  of  gauze  or  wire,  covering  the  mouth  or  nose,  to 
prevent  the  inhalation  of  noxious  substances,  as  dust  or 
smoke.  Being  warmed  by  the  breath,  it  tempers  cold  air 
passing  through  it,  and  may  also  be  used  for  the  inhalation 
of  medicated  vapors.  —  res'pi-ra'tored  (-terd),  a. 

re-spir'a-to-ry  (rfc-spir'd-to-rT  ;  r6«'pY-rd- ;  277  :  cf.  per¬ 
spiratory),  a.  Physiol.  Of  or  pertaining  to  respiration  ; 
serving  for  respiration  ;  as,  the  respirator}/  organs  ;  respira¬ 
tory  nerves;  the respiraloi'y function  ;  respiratory  changes, 
respiratory  foods,  Physiol. ,  fats  and  carbohydrates,  which 
combined  with  the  oxygen  of  respiration  produce  heat  and 
energy,  though  not  alone  sufficient  to  maintain  life.  —  r. 
leaf  or  leaflet,  Zool .,  one  of  the  leaves  or  lamina  of  a  book 
lung.  —  r.  nerve,  either  of  two  pairs  of  nerves  supplying 
muscles  of  respiration.  The  internal  respiratory  nerves  are 
the  phrenic  nerves,  the  external  are  the  posterior  thoracic 
nerves.  —  r.  pigment,  Physio!.,  one  of  a  class  of  colored  sub¬ 
stances,  found  mainly  in  the  blood  of  animals,  which  have 
an  affinity  for  oxygen  and  thus  aid  in  respiration,  as  hae¬ 
moglobin.— r.  plate,  Zool .,  a  platelike  expansion  of  the 
body  wall  of  an  insect  larva  or  other  aquatic  invertebrate, 


serving  as  a  gill.  —  respiratory  tree,  Zool.,  an  internal,  ar¬ 
borescent,  usually  paired,  tubular  appendage  of  the  cloaca 
of  certain  holothurians.  Also  applied  to  the  intestinal 
caeca  of  starfishes  and  other  echiuoderms. 
re  spire'  (re-spir'),  v.  i.  ;  re-spired'  (-spird') ;  re-spir'ing 
(-spIr'Tng).  [L.  respirare,  respiration  ;  re-  re-  -f-  spirare 
to  breathe  :  cf.  F.  respirer.  See  spirit.]  1.  To  breathe; 
to  inhale  air  into  the  lungs,  and  exhale  it  from  them,  suc¬ 
cessively,  to  maintain  the  vitality  of  the  blood. 

2.  To  take  breath  again  ;  to  recover  hope,  courage,  or  the 
like  ;  hence,  to  take  rest  or  refreshment.  Obs.  Spenser. 

3.  To  blow  ;  —  said  of  a  wind.  Obs. 

4.  To  exhale,  as  a  smell.  Obs. 

re  spire',  v.  t.  1.  To  breathe  in  and  out;  to  inspire  and 
expire,  as  air  ;  to  breathe. 

2.  To  breathe  out ;  to  exhale.  Rare.  R.  Jonson. 

res  pi  rom'e  ter  (rgs'pT-rbm'e-ter),  n.  [L.  respirare  to 
breathe  -f-  -meter.]  1.  Physiol.  An  instrument  for  study¬ 
ing  the  character  and  extent  of  respiration. 

2-  A  kind  of  diver’s  headdress  having  a  receptacle  for 
compressed  oxygen  for  reoxygenating  the  expired  air  after 
its  harmful  ingredients  have  been  chemically  removed, 
res'pite  (rSs'pTt),  n.  [OF.  respite  F.  repit,  fr.  L.  respectus 
respect,  regard,  delay,  in  LL.,  the  deferring  of  a  day.  See 
respect,  71.]  1.  A  putting  off  of  that  which  was  appointed  ; 
extension  of  time  ;  postponement  or  delay. 

2.  Law.  a  Temporary  suspension  of  the  execution  of  a 
capital  offender  ,  reprieve,  b  A  delay  of  appearance  at 
court  granted  to  a  jury,  c  One  who  is  reprieved.  Rare. 

3.  Temporary  intermission  of  labor,  or  of  any  process  or 
operation  ;  interval  of  rest. 

4.  In  Obs.  senses :  a  Delay  in  acting.  Chaucer,  b  Lei¬ 
sure  ;  opportunity,  c  Respect ;  regard. 

Syn.  —  Pause,  interval,  stop,  cessation  ;  delay, 
res'pite,  v.  t.  ;  res'pit-ed  ;  res'pit-ing.  [OF.  respitin',  LL. 
respectare.  See  respite,  n.,  respect,  r.]  To  give  or  grant 
a  respite  to.  Specif.  :  a  To  delay  or  postpone  ;  to  put  off. 
b  To  keep  back  from  execution ;  to  reprieve. 

Forty  days  longer  we  do  respite  you.  Shah. 

C  To  prolong.  Obs.  d  To  relieve  by  a  pause  or  interval  of 
rest.  Obs.  “  To  respite  his  day  labor  with  repast.”  Milton. 
e  To  suspend  temporarily  the  necessity  for  payment  of. 
Obs.  f  To  desist  from  ;  to  forbear;  suspend.  Obs.  or  R. 
Chaucer,  g  Mil.  To  have  the  pay  of  suspended  ;  to  sus¬ 
pend  the  giving  of  (pay) ;  to  withhold  (pay).  Obs.  or  R. 
res'pite  (rgs'pit),  V.  i.  To  desist ;  also,  to  rest.  Obs. 
re  splend' (re-spl5nd'),  v.  i.  [L.  resplendere :  cf.  F.  resplen- 
dir .]  To  shine  resplendently ;  to  be  resplendent.  Now  Rare. 
re-Bplend'ence  (-splen'dens)  I  n.  [L  rcsplendenlia .]  Qual- 
re  splend'en  cy  (-den-si)  j  ity  or  state  of  being  re¬ 
splendent ;  brilliant  liiKter  ;  vivid  brightness  ;  splendor. 
The  resplendency  of  his  own  almighty  goodness.  Dr.J.  Scott. 
re  splend'ent  (-d£nt),  a.  [L.  resp/endens,  -enlis,  p.  pr.  of  re- 
sp/endere  to  shine  brightly  ;  re-  re-  -f  splendere  to  shine  : 
cf.  OF.  resplendant,  -ent.  See  splendid.]  Shining  with 
brilliant  luster;  splendid.  — re-splond'ent-ly,  adv. 

With  royal  arras  and  resplendent  gold.  Spenser. 
re  spond'  (re  spond'),  v.  i.  ;  re-spond'ed  ;  re-spond'ing. 
[OF.  respondre,  F.  repondre ,  fr.  L.  respondere ,  responsum  ; 
re-  re-  -f-  spondere  to  promise.  See  sponsor.]  1.  To  cor¬ 
respond ;  to  accord.  Rare. 

2.  To  say  something  in  return  ;  to  answer  ;  to  reply  ;  specif., 
in  liturgies,  to  make  a  respond  or  a  response ;  as,  to  re¬ 
spond  to  a  question  or  an  argument. 

3.  To  show  some  effect  in  return  to  a  force  ;  to  act  in 
response ;  to  answer. 

To  every  theme  vcsjionds  thy  various  lay.  Jiroome.  j 

4.  To  render  satisfaction  ;  to  be  answerable  ;  as,  the  de¬ 
fendant  is  held  to  respond  in  damages.  U.  S. 

Syn.  —  Answer,  reply,  rejoin, 
re  spond',  v.  1.  1.  To  answer  to;  to  correspond  to.  Obs.  or  R. 
2.  To  respond  to  ;  to  answer  ;  to  satisfy.  Rare.  U.  S. 
re-spond',  n.  1.  Eccl.  Ill  liturgies,  anything  sung  or  said 
after, or  in  reply  to,  the  officiant;  a  response,  as  to  a  versicle 
or  to  the  commandments  ;  a  responsory ;  specif.,  a  short 
anthem  sung  at  intervals  during  the  reading  of  a  lection. 

2.  An  answer  ;  a  response.  Rare. 

3.  Arch.  An  engaged  pillar  supporting  an  arch  or  closing 
a  colonnade  or  arcade  ;  as,  the  nave  arcade  will  be  of  nine 
pillars  and  two  responds.  Also,  by  extension,  a  corbel  so 
used,  or  a  pilaster  which  backs  up  a  free  column. 

re-spond'ence  (re-sp5n'd?ns),  n.  [Cf.  OF.  respondence  cor¬ 
respondence.]  Act  of  responding  ;  state  of  being  respond¬ 
ent  ;  an  answering  ;  response  ;  also,  agreement.  Spenser. 
re-spond 'en-cy  (-den-sT),  V.  Respondence. 
re-spond'ent  (-dent),  a.  [L.  respondens,  p.  pr.  of  respon¬ 
dere.}  1.  Responding  ;  corresponding.  Obs. 

2.  Making  response  ;  answering  ;  responsive  ;  specif.,  Law, 
that  is  a  respondent  or  defendant. 

re-spond'ent,  n.  [Cf.  F.  repondant,  OF.  respondant,  p.  pr. 
See  respondent,  ft.]  1.  One  who  responds,  or  makes  a 
reply.  Specif.  :  a  One  who  maintains  a  thesis  in  reply;  — 
disting,  from  opponent,  b  Law.  One  who  answers  in  cer¬ 
tain  suits  or  proceedings,  generally  those  not  according  to 
the  course  of  the  common  law,  as  in  equity  and  admiralty, 
etc.  ;  —  disting.,  in  cases  of  appeal,  from  appellant. 

2  Math.  In  the  body  of  a  mathematical  table,  the  function 
value  corresponding  to  the  regularly  varying  argument 
value  written  at  the  top  and  on  the  side  of  the  table, 
re  spon  den'ti-a  (re'spbn-dSn'shi-a  ;  rSs'pbn-),  n.  [NL. 


See  respondence.]  Law .  A  loan  upon  goods  laden  on  a  ship 
conditioned  to  be  repaid,  with  maritime  interest,  only  in 
the  event  of  the  safe  arrival  of  some  part  of  the  goods.  It 
differs  from  bottomry,  which  is  a  loan  on  the  ship  itself, 
re-spond'er  (re-sp5n'der),  n.  1.  One  who  responds. 

2.  Elec.  A  detector  for  electric  waves  ;  specif.,  an  electro¬ 
lytic  detector  used  in  wireless  telegraphy. 
re-Bpon'sal  (re-sp5n'Sftl),  n.  [Cf.  LL.  responsalis,*.]  Obs. 
or  R.  1.  One  who  is  answerable  or  responsible  ;  a  surety; 
also,  the  respondent  in  a  disputation. 

2.  [Cf.  response.]  Response;  answer,  esp.  in  a  liturgy. 

3.  Eccl.  One  who  gives  answers  ;  an  apocrisiary. 

re  sponse'  (re-spbns'),  n.  [ME.  respounse ,  OF.  response 
(also  respous ,  fr.  L.  responsum),  F.  reponse,  fr.  L.  respon¬ 
dere,  responsum.  See  respond.]  1.  Act  of  responding ;  an 
answer  ;  a  responsive  or  corresponding  act  or  feeling. 

2.  Specif. :  a  Reply  to  an  objection  in  formal  disputation, 
b  Eccl.  (1)  A  verse,  sentence,  phrase,  or  word  sung  or 
said  by  the  people  or  choir  after  or  in  reply  to  the  priest 
or  clergyman,  in  the  litany  and  other  parts  of  divine  serv¬ 
ice.  A  response  is  often  indicated  in  liturgical  books  by 
R  or  a  (2)  A  kind  of  anthem  sung  after  or  during  a 
lection  ;  a  respond  or  responsory.  c  Music.  =  answer,  5. 

3.  Roman d:  Civil  Law.  One  of  the  responsaprudentiorum. 

4.  Arch.  A  half  pier  or  pillar  to  support  an  arch. 

5.  pi.  Univ.  of  Oxford.  Responsions. 

re-spon  si-bil'i  ty  (re-spbn/sT-bll'T-tT),  n.  ;  pi.  -ties  (-tTz). 
[Cf.  F.  responsabilite.]  1.  State  of  being  responsible,  ac¬ 
countable,  or  answerable,  as  for  a  trust,  debt,  or  obligation. 

2.  That  for  which  any  one  is  responsible  or  accountable; 
as,  the  responsibilities  of  power. 

3.  Ability  to  answer  in  payment ;  means  of  paying.  U.  S. 
re-spon'si  ble  (re-spbn'sT-b’l),  ft.  [F.  responsable.  See 

respond.]  1.  Correspondent ;  accordant.  Obs. 

2.  Liable  to  respond  ;  likely  to  be  called  upon  to  answer  ; 
accountable  ;  answerable  ;  amenable  ;  as,  a  guardian  is 
responsible  to  the  court  for  his  conduct  in  the  office. 

3 .  Polit.  Sci.  Politically  answerable  to  the  legislature  ;  — 
said  of  a  ministry  or  government  or  a  member  of  it ;  as, 
England  and  France  each  have  a  resj>onsible  ministry. 

4.  Able  to  respond  or  answer  for  one’s  conduct  and  obli¬ 
gations  ;  trustworthy,  financially  or  otherwise. 

6.  Involving  responsibility  ;  involving  a  degree  of  ac¬ 
countability  ;  as,  a  responsible  office. 

6.  Of  decent  appearance  ;  respectable;  presentable. 

Syn.  —  Responsible,  answerable,  accountable,  amena¬ 
ble,  liable,  obnoxious  are  here  compared  in  their  ordina¬ 
ry  senses ;  for  legal  uses,  see  defs.  One  is  responsible , 
answerable,  or  accountable  for  something,  often  to  some 
person  or  authority.  Responsible  is  the  most  general  term  ; 
answerable  and  amenable  often  imply  more  immediate  or 
specific  responsibility ;  as,  to  be  responsible  for  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  a  debt,  the  safety  of  a  deposit,  to  be  responsible  to  a 
superior  for  the  performance  of  a  duty  ;  “  Your  father 
takes  it  upon  himself  to  be  answerable  for  all  conse¬ 
quences  ”  ( Richardson )  ;  “men  in  business,  who  are  an¬ 
swerable  with  their  fortunes  for  the  consequences  of  their 
opinions”  { Nazi  it  t) :  “We  are  held  accountable,  and  God 
.  .  .  will  reckon  with  us  roundly  for  the  abuse  of  what  he 
deems  no  mean  or  trivial  trust  ”  ( Con  ner ).  One  is  liable 
(in  the  sense  of  responsible)  for  something,  or  (in  the  sense 
pf  subject)  to  something  ;  one  is  amenable  to  some  author¬ 
ity,  or  (sometimes)  to  some  charge,  punishment,  claim, 
etc. ;  one  is  obnoxious  to  some  harm  or  injury;  as,  a  surety 
is  liable  for  the  debts  of  his  principal,  ecclesiastical  proper¬ 
ty  is  not  liable  to  taxation  ;  the  king  is  not  amenable  to 
law  ;  “  She  knew  not  ...  to  what  rigors  or  rudeness  [her 
offense]  might  justly  make  her  amenable  ”  {Jane  Austen)', 
“  all  the  perils  that  you  are  obnoxious  to  ”  (B.  Jonson). 

—  re-spon'si  ble  ness,  n.  —  re-spon'si-bly,  adv. 
re-spon'sion  (-slrnn),  n.  [L.  responsio.  See  respond.] 

1.  Act  of  answering  ;  an  answer ;  a  response.  Row  Rare, 
2  A  sum  required  to  be  paid,  as,  esp.,  an  annual  one  from 
members  of  military  orders.  Obs. 

3-  pi.  Univ.  of  Oxford.  The  first  university  examination 
for  candidates  for  the  B.  A.  degree ;  —  the  official  term, 
the  slang  terms  being  little  go  and  now  more  usually  smalls. 
The  term  at  Cambridge  is  previous  examination. 

4.  A  public  disputation  at  a  university, 
re-spon'sive  (-slv),  a.  [Cf.  F.  responsif.]  1.  That  responds; 

answering ;  replying. 

2.  Suited  (to) ;  correspondent;  corresponding.  Rare . 

1  3.  Ready  or  inclined  to  respond. 

4  Characterized  by  responses  ;  as,  responsive  worship. 

5.  Responsible.  Obs.  or  R.  Jer.  Taylor. 

—  re-spon'sive-ly,  adv.  —  ro-spon'sive-ness,  n.  —  re'- 
spon-siv'i-ty  (re'spbn-eTv'T-tl),  n. 

re-spon'so-ry  (re-spbn'so-n),  n.  ;  pi.  -ries  (-riz).  [LL.  re- 
sponsorium.]  1.  Eccl.  A  response  ;  esp.,  an  anthem  sung 
or  said  after  or  during  a  lection. 

2.  An  oracle.  Obs.  <£*  R. 

res  sai-dar'  (rSs'i-dar'),  n.  [Hind,  rasaiddr ;  cf.  Hind. 
&  Per.  vasal  quickness,  cleverness.]  Mil.  A  native  subal¬ 
tern  officer  in  a  reesala.  Cf.  ressaldar.  India. 
res-sa'la  (r£-sii'la)  |  n.  [Hind,  risa/a,  rasala ,  fr.  Ar.  ri- 
rl-sa'la  (re-sii'la)  j  salah  a  mission.]  Mil.  In  the  Anglo- 
Indian  army,  a  troop  of  native  irregular  cavalry, 
ressal-dar'  (rSs'al-dar'),  n.  [Hind,  risaldar,  fr.  risald 
troop  of  horse  -f-  Per.  dar  holding.]  Mil.  In  the  Anglo- 
Indian  army,  a  native  commander  of  a  ressala. 
res-saut'  (rg-66t';  re-so'),  n.  [F.]  In  classic  a*d  neoclas¬ 
sic  architecture,  a  small,  decorative,  projecting  member, 


re-spec'tion  (rP-spfk'shfln),  n. 
{ LL.  respectio.]  A  respecting; 
aspect ;  respect ;  regard.  Obs. 
re-spec'tive  nesa./i.  See -ness. 
re-spec'tiv-ist.  u.  A  captious 
critie.  Ohs. 

re-gpec'tu-ouB  (rP-spgk'tQ-ws), 
ft.  [F.  resjtectueux.  See  re¬ 
spect,  w.J  Obs.  1.  Respectful. 
2.  Respectable.  [respect.  I 

re  spect'wor'thy,  a.  worthy  of  I 
II  res  pe'rit  do'mi-no  (dflrn'T- 
nfi).  [L.]  A  thing  perishes  to 
its  owner  ;  i.  e.,  the  loss  falls  on 
the  owner  at  the  time  it  perishes, 
re  sparse'  (rf-spOrs'),  r.  t.  [L. 
respersus,  p.  p.  of  respergere ; 
re-  re-  4-  .*/ inrge re  to  strew.]  To 
sprinkle  ;  asperse  ;  scatter.  Obs. 
— re-sper'slon  (rP-sphr'shwn ),  it. 
Obs.  [Bive.  Rare.  I 

re-sper'slve  (-sTv),  a.  Disper-I 
res'pet,  V  v.  [See  respite.] 
Respite. 

re-8  pew',  v.  t.  (Obs.),  re¬ 


sphere',  v.  t.  See,RE-,  2. 
res'pice.  *f*  raspis,  a  wine. 

IJ  re'spi-ce  fl'nem  (rPs'pY-se). 
[L.]  Look  to,  or  regard,  the  end. 
re-apin',  i’.  L  See  re-,2.  [/?•  I 

re-aplr'a-tlve.  a.  Respiratory.  | 
re-spi  ra-to'rl-um(  rS-spDrd-td'- 
rY-tSrn  ;  rcs'pY-rfl-),  «.  [NL.,  fr. 

L.  resin  rare,  resjnratum,  to  re¬ 
spire.]  Zool.  A  tracheal  gill, 
re-spire',  n.  Respiration.  Obs. 
re-spir'it,  v.  t.  See  re-,  2. 
res'pis.  +  raspis,  raspberries, 
res'pit  Respite.  Ref  Bp. 
res'pite-less.  <>.  See -less. 
re-splend'ant.  a.  [OF.]  Re¬ 
splendent.  Obs. 
re-splen'dish.  r.  i.  [F.  resplen- 
dir.\  =  RESPLKND.  Ohs. 
re-splen'dlsh-ant,  a.  [F.  re- 
splendissant,  p.  pr.]  Resplend¬ 
ent.  Obs.  [ent.  Obs.  I 

re-splen'dish  ing.  ft.  Respi  end- 1 
resplendisshour.  [OF.  re- 

sjdcnt/issor.) Resplendency.  Obs. 


resplendour,  w.  [OF.  resplen¬ 

dor.}  Resplendency.  Obs. 
re-splen'dour.  r.  t.  To  make 
resjuendent.  Obs. 
re  splice',  r.  t..  re-split',  v.  t.  Sc 
re-spoke',  v.  t.  See  re-,  2. 
re-spon'de  ( rP-sp5n'de),  n.  [L. 
imperative  of  respondere.]  Scots 
Late.  An  entry  formerly  made 
in  a  book  of  record  (the  responde 
book)  in  chancery  of  a  nonentry 
or  relief  duty  payable  hy  ah  i 
heir  taking  a  precept  from  chan¬ 
cery  ;  also,  the  amount  of  the 
duties  in  nn  entry. 

I'  re-spon 'de-at  su-pe'ri  or.  [L  ] 
Law.  Lit.,  let  the  superior  an¬ 
swer  a  phrase  used  with 
reference  to  the  responsibility  of  j 
a  principal  for  his  agent's  acts.  | 
re-spon'sal,  ft.  Answerable  :  re¬ 
sponsible  :  also,  responsive.  Obs.  i 
re-spon 'sa  pru-den^i-o'rum 
rP-spfin'sft  proo-dSn/shY-d'- 
rflm  ;  201,  243).  [L.,  lit.,  the  an¬ 


swers  of  (those)  more  knowing.] 

Rom.  Law.  The  responses  or 
opinions  of  eminent  lawyers  or 
professional  jurists  on  legal 
questions  addressed  to  them. 
Their  number  and  conflicting 
character  led  to  laws  limiting 
the  number  that  should  he  re¬ 
garded  ns  authoritative.  Cf.  Ji’S 
RESl'ON  DENDI,  OBITER  DICTUM, 
re-spon'sa-ry  (rf-spCn'sri-rY),  n. 
Eccl.  A  responsory  ;  response 
re-sponse'less,  a.  See  -less. 
re-spon'ser  (rS-spOn'sPr),  n. 

|  Responder.  [Ref  Sp.  I 

re-spon 'si-bl  Responsible  | 
re-spon'si-ble,  »  An  actor  pre¬ 
pared  to  till  various  important 
r61es  as  occasion  demands.  Cant. 
re-spon 'siv.  Responsive. Ref.Sp. 
re-spon'sive.  n.  1.  A  response 
or  reply.  Obs.  fsponse.  I 

2.  Eccl.  A  responsory  or  re-| 
re  spon  so'ri-al  ( re'sp8n-s5'rY- 

I  rtl  ;  201),  a.  1.  Responsive. 


2.  Pert,  to,  or  consisting  of.  re¬ 

sponses  ;  anti  phonal, 
re'spon-so'ri-al,  »  [Cf.  LL.  7*e- 
sponsoriale.]  Eccl.  A  hook  of  re- 
sponsories.  [Responsive.  Oft.**. I 

re-spon  'so-ry  (rt-sp6n  'sf»-rl),a.  | 
re-spon'sure.//.  A  response.  Obs. 
resport.  n.  [Cf.  OF.  resjiort , 
report,  report.]  Regard.  Obs. 
re-spot',  v.  t.  See  re-,  2. 
respoune.  v.  i.  [OF.  respondre.] 
To  respond.  Obs. 
respounse  ^  response. 
re-spread',  v.  t.,  re-spring',  v  t. 
See  re-,2.  [To  respue.  Obs. I 
re-spu'ate.  v.  t.  [L.  rcs/>uere.]| 
||  res  pu'bli-ca  (rez-pflb'lY-kd), 
it.  [L  )  Commonweal ;  common¬ 
wealth  :  state :  republic. 

[res  pu'bli-cae  (rez  pfib'lY-sg). 
L.]  Rom.  Sc  Civil  Law.  Things 
belonging  to  the  public  or  state, 
re-spue',  v.t.  [L .respuere.]  To 
reject 

resque.  ^  risk. 


reBsaif  f  receive. 

i  res  sait'.  -f  receipt. 
res-saive',  ressawe.  +  receive. 
resse  ^  rush,  a  plant;  kesk,  n. 
resseit.  ^  receipt. 
ressent.  ^  resent. 
res-sen'ti-ment,  n.  [F.]  Re¬ 
sentment.  Obs. 

||  res  ser'vi-ens  (rez  sDr'vf- 
Cnz).  [L.,  serving  thing.]  See 
servitude,  ii.,  Law. 
resset.  resseve,  resshe.  re¬ 
set.  RECEIVE,  RUSH. 

II  res  sin  gu-lo'rum  <r5z  sYipgfl- 
lfl'rum:  201).  [L-l  Rom.  Sc  Civil 
Lair.  Things  belonging  to  pri¬ 
vate  individuals, 
ressone.  +  reason. 

|  II  reB-sort'  (r?-snr'),  n.  [F.] 

1.  A  mechanical  spring.  Obs. 

2.  Expedient ;  resort  (which  see, 
|  def .  1 ) ;  —  used  with  last. 

ressoun.  reason. 
res'sum  (r^s'tZm).  Scot.var.  of 
I  kizzom. 


food,  foot;  out,  oil ;  chair  ;  go  ;  sing,  iijlc  ;  *ben,  thin;  nature,  verdure  (250) ;  Kr=ch  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144) ;  boN  ;  yet ;  *h_zin  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Qviva. 
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ae  a  rectangular  projection  making  a  break  in  the  front  of 
an  entablature  above  a  column  or  a  pair  of  columns, 
rest  (r6st),  n.  [Prob.  short  for  arrest  (see  arrest, n.)  ;  cf.  It. 
resta .]  1.  Arrest;  cheeking;  specif.,  legal  arrest.  Obs. 

2.  Medieval  Armor.  A  projection  from,  or  attachment  on, 
the  side  of  the  breastplate  to  support  the  butt  of  the  lance. 

3.  Her.  A  charge  variously  supposed  to  represent  a  lance 
rest,  an  organ  rest,  a  clarion  or  clari- 
cliord,  or  the  Panpipe. 

rest,  n.  [AS.  rest,  rsest ,  rest ;  akin  to  D. 
rust,  G.  vast,  OHG.  rasta ,  Dan.  &  Sw.  vast 
rest,  repose,  Icel.  r'dst  the  distance  be¬ 
tween  two  resting  places,  a  mile,  Goth. 
rasta  a  mile,  also  to  Goth,  razn  house, 

Icel.  rann,  and  perh.  to  G.  rube  rest,  re¬ 
pose,  AS.  row ,  Gr.  cpiorj.  Cf.  ransack.] 

1.  Repose  or  refreshment  of  body  due  to 
sleep  ;  sleep ;  slumber  ;  as,  to  go  to,  or  take,  one's  rest. 

Charge  that  no  man  shall  disturb  rest.  S/uik. 

2  A  cessation  or  intermission  of  motion,  exertion,  or 
labor;  freedom  from  activity ;  quiet;  tranquillity;  as, 
rest  from  mental  exertion  ;  rest  of  body  or  mind. 

3.  Hence,  freedom  from  anything  that  wearies,  disturbs, 
or  troubles  ;  peace  of  mind  or  spirit. 

4.  Renewed  vigor.  Hare.  Shak. 

5.  A  place  where  one  may  rest,  either  temporarily,  as  an 
inn,  or  wayside  booth,  or  permanently,  as  an  abode  ;  abode  ; 
stopping  place  ;  specif.,  a  place  of  shelter  and  lodging  for 
a  specified  class  of  persons  when  out  of  work,  off  duty,  or 
the  like  ;  as,  a  sailors’  rest;  travelers’  7'esls. 

In  dust  our  final  rest ,  and  native  home.  Milton 

6.  The  repose  of  death ;  death.  Poetic. 

7.  Music .  a  Silence  in  music  or  in  one  of  its  parts,  b  A 


Half.  Quarters.  Eighth. 

Rests,  7  b. 


Six-  Thirty-  Sixty- 

teenth.  secoud.  fourth. 


character  that  stands  for  such  silence.  Rests  are  named,  as 
notes  are,  according  to  their  duration  :  semibreve  or  whole , 
minim  or  half,  crotchet  or  quarter ,  etc.  Like  notes,  they 
may  be  prolonged  by  a  dot,  as  (=  13),  or  by  a  hold,  as 
'T-.  The  whole  rest  may  be  used  as  a  measure  rest  in  any 
time,  or,  with  a  figure  over  it,  may  denote  a  rest  of  a  given 
number  of  measures. 

8-  Pt  os.  A  short  pause  in  reading  ;  a  caesura. 

9.  Absence or  cessation  of  motion  considered  as  a  physical 
phenomenon  ;  continuance  in  the  same  place  ;  as,  a  body 
will  continue  in  a  state  of  rest  unless  acted  upon. 

10.  That  on  which  anything  rests  or  leans  for  support. 

He  made  narrowed  rests  round  about,  that  the  beams  should 

not  be  fastened  in  the  walls  of  the  house.  1  Kitajs  vi.  6. 

11.  Specif.:  a  A  part  in  a  lathe,  or  similar  machine,  to  sup¬ 
port  the  cutting  tool  or  steady  the  work,  b  A  support  for  a 
gun  when  firing,  c  Billiards  Pool.  See  bridge,  n.,5  m. 
Syn.  —  Cessation,  pause,  intermission,  stop ;  quiet,  quiet¬ 
ness,  stillness,  tranquillity;  peacefulness,  peace.— Rest,  re¬ 
pose.  Rest  implies  cessation  from  labor  or  exertion  ;  re¬ 
pose  suggests  tranquillity  or  refreshing  rest:  as,  “There 
the  wicked  cease  from  troubling;  and  there  tne  weary  be 
at  rest  ”  ( Job  iii.  17) ;  “  Sleep  on  now,  and  take  your  rest  ” 
[Matt.  xxvi.  45) ;  “  the  universal  instinct  of  repose ,  the  long¬ 
ing  for  confirmed  tranquillity  ”  (  Wordsworth) ;  “  The  quiet 
was  more  like  the  prostration  of  a  spent  giant  than  there- 
pose  of  one  who  was  renewing  his  strength  ”  (Dickens).  But 
the  words  are  ©ften  interchangeable.  See  ease,  still. 

at  rest,  a  In  repose;  quiet ;  tranquil,  b  Settled;  as,  that 
question  is  at  rest.  —  without  r.,  without  cessation  or  delay, 
rest,  v.  i. ;  rest'ed  ;  rest'ing.  [AS.  restan.  The  word  is 
somewhat  confused  with  rest  to  remain.  See  2d  rest.] 

1.  To  take  or  get  repose  by  lying  down  ;  esp.,  to  get  re¬ 
freshment  of  body  by  sleep  ;  to  sleep  ;  to  slumber  ;  also, 
to  be  in  the  repose  of  death  ;  to  be  dead  or  in  the  grave. 

2.  To  cease  from  action  or  motion,  esp.  when  it  is  weary¬ 
ing  ;  to  desist  from  labor  or  exertion  ;  to  cease  ;  to  desist. 

God  .  .  .  rested  on  the  seventh  day  from  all  his  work  which  he 
had  made.  Gen.  ii.  2. 

3.  To  be  free  from  whatever  wearies  or  disturbs  ;  to  be 
quiet  or  still ;  to  remain  the  same  or  in  the  same  place. 

There  rest,  if  any  rest  can  harbor  there.  Milton. 

4.  To  have  place  ;  to  lie  ;  to  settle  ;  to  be  fixed  ;  to  be  sup¬ 
ported  ;  as,  a  slumber  rested  on  him  ;  a  column  rests  on  its 
pedestal ;  one  wing  of  the  army  rested  on  the  hills. 

6-  Law.  In  practice,  to  bring  to  an  end  voluntarily  the 
introduction  of  evidence,  the  right  to  introduce  fresh  evi¬ 
dence,  except  in  rebuttal,  being  thereupon  lost. 

6.  To  lean  in  confidence ;  to  repose  without  anxiety  ;  to 
trust ;  to  rely  ;  to  depend  ;  as,  to  rest  on  a  man’s  promise  ; 
also,  to  be  based  or  founded  :  —  usually  with  on. 

On  him  I  rested ,  after  long  debate.  Dryden 

7.  To  remain  confident ;  to  put  trust. 

To  rest  in  Heaven’s  determination.  Addison 

8.  To  be  vested  ;  also,  to  consist  or  lie.  Obs.  Oxf.  E.  D. 

9.  To  remain  or  lie  for  action  or  accomplishment;  as,  the 
maintenance  of  peace  rests  with  him  alone. 

to  rest  on  the  oars.  See  to  lie  on  the  oars ,  under  4th  lie. 
rest,  v.  t.  1.  To  give  rest  or  repose  to ;  to  refresh  by  repose  ; 
to  lay  or  place  at  rest ;  to  allow  to  remain  inactive,  quiet,  or 
undisturbed  ;  specif. ,  Scot . ,  of  a  fire,  to  fix  for  slow  burning 
or  the  night ;  to  bank  (a  fire). 

o  rr.  needful  rites,  to  rest  my  wandering  shade.  Dryden. 

2.  To  place  or  lay,  as  on  a  support ;  to  lean  ;  settle. 

Her  weary  head  upon  your  bosom  rest.  Waller. 

3.  To  cause  to,  or  let,  depend  (on) ;  to  base  ;  to  ground. 

4.  Law.  In  practice,  to  desist  voluntarily  from  introducing 
^cvmenctjon;  as,  defense  then  rested  its  case.  Cf.  rest,  v.i.,  5. 


rest.  Dial.  Eng.  var  of  reest, 

a  moldboard. 

rest,  a.  (Cf.  realty,  resty.1 
Rancid.  Obs.  [Obs.  or  Dial.  [ 
rest,  v.  t.  Aphetic  for  a  rrest. 
rest,  r.  i.  [Cf.  F  renter.]  To 
stop  :  to  conclude.  Obs. 
re-stab'lish,  r.  t.  [Cf.  OF.  re- 
stablir.  1  To  reestablish.  Obs. 
re  stag  n&nt.  a.  [L.  restagnans , 
p.  pr.J  Overflowing  ;  also,  stag¬ 
nant.  Obs. 

re  stag'nate.  v.  i.  [L  rcstarj- 

nare  to  overflow.]  To  cease  to 

flow;  to  stagnate.  Obs.—  re  Btatr- 

n&'tlon.  ti.  Obs. 

reatagne.  n.  ( Cf.  OF.  restaqnier 

to  be  stagnant.]  Restagnation. 

Obs. 

re-staln',  v„  re-atake',  v.  t.,  re- 


stamp',  r..  re-stand  ard-i-za'- 
tlon.  n.,  re-stand'ard-ize,  v.  t. 

See  re-.  2. 

res'tant  (rPs'trtnt),  a.  [L.  re- 
stans,  p,  pr.  of  restare :  cf.  F. 
restart.  See  rest  remainder.] 
Hot.  Persistent, 
re  start',  n.  fir  t\  See  re-,  2. 
re  staur',  r.  t.  [L.  restaurare .] 
To  restore.  Obs. 
restaurance.  n.  [OF.  restau- 
rance,  rest  nr-.]  Restoration.  Obs. 
res'tau-rate  (rfs'td-rSt),  r.  t 
[L.  resta  uratus,  p.  p.  of  restau- 
rarp .]  To  restore  Obs. 
res'tau-rate.  v.  ».  To  eat  at  a 
restaurant :  to  partake  of  a  meal, 
res  tau-ra-tive.  a  V  n.  [Cf.  F. 
1  rpstnin-atif.]  Restorati.e.  Obs. 
res  tau-ra  tor.  n.  [L.,  a  reno- 


rest  (rEst),  n.  [F.  reste ,  fr.  tester  to  remain,  L.  restare  toctay 
back,  remain  (prob.  through  It.  restate ;  cf.  also  It.  resto 
remainder)  ;  re-  re-  -j-  stare  to  stand,  stay.  See  stand  ;  cf. 
arrest,  restive.]  1.  A  remainder;  a  remnant;  pi.,  re¬ 
mains  ;  relics.  Obs.  or  B. 

2.  An  amount  still  unpaid  ;  a  balance  due.  Obs. 

3.  Banking.  A  reserve  consisting  of  profits  remaining  undi¬ 
vided  after  payment  of  dividends  ;  surplus  ;  —  so  called 
in  bank  statements,  as  of  the  Bank  of  Englaud.  Eng. 

4.  The  striking  of  a  balance  of  an  account  or  of  accounts  ; 

the  making  of  a  balance  sheet ;  also,  the  balance  or  amount 
of  undivided  profits  thus  ascertained.  4 4  4An  account  is  said 
to  be  taken  with  annual  or  semiannual  rests  A* 1  Abbott. 

6.  With  the,  that  which  is  left  or  remains  after  removal  of 
a  part,  either  in  fact  or  in  contemplation  ;  the  remainder; 
residue  ;  the  others.  44 3 4  Plato  and  the  rest  of  the  philoso¬ 
phers.”  Bp.  Stillingfieet. 

Armed  like  the  rest,  the  Trojan  prince  appears.  Dryden. 
6.  Card  Playing.  In  primero,  the  reserve  stakes,  loss  of 
which  ends  the  game  ;  also,  the  venture  of  them.  Obs. 

7  In  tennis,  etc.,  a  series  of  repeated  returns  ;  a  spell  of 
uninterrupted  returning.  Cf.  rally. 

Syn.  —  Remainder  ;  surplus,  remnant,  residue ;  others, 
rest,  v.  i.  [F .rester.  See  rest  remainder.]  1.  To  remain 
unpaid.  Obs. 

2.  To  be  left  ;  to  remain  ;  to  continue  to  be. 

The  affairs  of  men  rest  still  uncertain.  Shak. 

3.  To  owe.  Obs.  or  R.  Chiefly  Scot. 

re  state'  (re-stat'),  v.  t.  To  state  again  or  in  a  new  form. 
Palfrey .  —  re  state'ment  (-ment),  n. 
res  taur'  (rgs-t6r'),  n.  [F.  See  restore  to  renew.]  Lau\ 
a  The  recourse  which  insurers  have  against  each  other,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  date  of  their  insurance,  b  The  recourse  of 
an  insurer  against  the  master  of  a  vessel  if  the  loss  occurs 
through  his  negligence  ;  also,  generally,  the  recourse  of  one 
against  a  guarantor  or  one  under  obligation  to  indemnify, 
res'tau-rant  (res'to-rdnt ;  rgs'tb-  ;  277  :  in  British  use  of  ten 
as  F.,  or  nearly  so,  rSs'to-raN'),  n.  [F.,  fr.  restaurer.  See 
restore.]  An  establishment  where  refreshments  or  meals 
may  be  procured  by  the  public  ;  a  public  eating  house. 

II  res  tau  ra'teur'  (rSs'to'r&'tGr'),  n.  [F.]  The  keeper  of 
a  restaurant ;  also,  a  restaurant, 
res  tau-ra'tion  (rgs'to-ra'shi/n  ;  rgs't.6-),  n.  [LL.  restau- 
ratio :  cf.  F.  restauration.]  1.  Restoration  ;  as  :  a  Resto¬ 
ration  to,  as  to  a  former  state  of  favor  with  God  or  of  inno¬ 
cence,  or  to  a  former  position,  as  that  of  king  ;  esp.  [cop.], 
the  Restoration  (1GG0).  Obs.  b  Of  the  Jews,  the  being  re¬ 
turned  to  Palestine.  Obs.  c  Restoration  to  a  former 
proper  state  or  to  the  pristine  condition  or  status.  Obs.  or 
Rare,  d  A  restorative.  Obs. 

2.  ( Ger .  pron.  rSs'to-ra-tsyon'.)  [Cf.  G.  restauration  a  res¬ 
taurant.]  A  restaurant.  Rare. 

rest  cur©.  Med.  Treatment  of  severe  nervous  disorder,  as 
neurasthenia,  by  rest  and  isolation  with  systematic  feed¬ 
ing,  the  use  of  massage  and  electricity,  etc. 
rest'ful  (rest'fdol),  a.  1.  Giving,  characterized  by,  or  of  the 
nature  of,  rest ;  freeing  from  toil,  trouble,  etc. 

Tired  with  all  these,  for  restful  death  I  cry.  Shak. 
2.  Being  at  rest;  peaceful  ;  quiet.  Shak. 

—  rest'ful-ly,  adv,  —  rest'ful  ness,  n. 
rest'-harrow,  n.  [See  arrest;  harrow.]  A  European 
fabaceous  undershrub  ( Ononis  arvensis)  with  pink  flowers, 
unifoliolate  leaves,  and  long,  tougli  roots  ;  also,  O.  spinosa. 
rest'house',  n.,  or  rest  house.  A  house  or  building  for  the 
rest  and  shelter  of  travelers;  a  dak  bungalow.  Chiefly  India. 
Res  ti-a'ce-ae  (rSs'tl-a'se-e),  n.  pi.  [NL.  Cf.  Restio.]  Bot. 
A  family  of  monocotyledonous  herbs  (order  Xyridales), 
with  mostly  scalelike  leaves,  and  glumaceous  panicled  flow¬ 
ers  resembling  those  of  Jnncaceae,but  having  pendulous  or- 
thotropous  ovules.  The  l‘J  genera  and  250  species  belong  to 
the  Southern  Hemisphere.  —  res'ti-a'ceous  (-shws),  a. 
res'ti-form  (rgs'ti-fGrm),  a.  [L.  rest  is  a  rope  -f-  -form.'] 
Anal.  Designating  a  pair  of  prominent  cordlike  masses 
(the  reatiform  bodies)  of  nerve  fibers  on  the  dorsal  surface 
of  the  medulla  oblongata.  They  form  part  of  the  lateral 
boundaries  of  the  fourth  ventricle,  and  are  continued  up¬ 
ward  as  the  inferior  peduncles  of  the  cerebellum, 
resting,  p.  pr.  ii-  vb.  72.  of  rest.  Hence  :  a.  Bot.  tt*  Hort. 
Dormant ;  quiescent;  not  in  growing  condition  ;  as,  cresting 
bulb  ;  also,  of  or  pert,  to  dormancy  ;  as,  a  resting  period, 
resting  cellt  a  resting  spore.  —  r.  nucleus,  Biol.,  a  cell  nucleus 
in  its  ordinary  condition  when  not  undergoing  mitosis. 
The  chromatin  granules  are  commonly  arranged  in  a  net¬ 
work,  and  a  well-defined  nuclear  membrane  is  present.  —  r. 
spore,  Bot.,  a,  spore  which  remains  dormant  for  a  period  be¬ 
fore  germination.  Many  zygospores  are  of  this  type  ;  they 
are  usually  prepared  for  the  resting  period  by  becoming  in¬ 
vested  with  a  tnickened  cell  wall  to  withstand  cold,  heat, 
dryness,  etc.  Resting  spores  are  common  among  the  Thal- 
lophyta.  See  chlamydospore. 
resting  place-  1.  A  place  where  rest  may  be  taken. 

2.  The  place  where  a  dead  person  is  laid. 

3.  A  landing  in  a  staircase  ;  a  halfpace  or  quarterpace. 
Res'ti-0  (rSs'tT-o),  n.  [NL.,  prob.  fr.  L.  rc^/ucord.]  Bot. 

A  large  genus  of  plants,  of  Australia  and  South  Africa,  typ¬ 
ifying  the  family  Restiaceae,  distinguished  by  1-celled  an¬ 
thers  and  many-flowered  spikelets  with  imbricated  glumes. 
They  are  called  cordleof  and  rope  grass. 
res'ti-tute  (r8s'tT-tut),  V.  t.  [L.  restitutus,  p.  p.  of  restitu- 
ere.]  Now  Rare.  1.  To  restore  to  a  former  state  or  posi¬ 
tion  ;  to  rehabilitate.  Dyer. 

2.  To  restore  ;  to  give  back  ;  to  refund, 
res'ti  tu'tion  (-tu'shftn),  n.  [F.  restitution,  L.  restitutio,  fr. 
restituere  to  restore  ;  re-  re-  -f-  statuere  to  put,  place.  See 
statute.]  1.  Act  of  restoring  ;  restoration ;  specif.  :  a 
Restoration  ei  anything  to  its  rightful-owner  ;  act  of  mak¬ 


ing  good,  or  of  giving  an  equivalent  for  any  loss,  damage, 
or  injury ;  indemnification. 

A  restitution  of  ancient  rights  unto  the  crown.  Spenser. 
b  Restoration  of  persons  to  a  former  position  or  status  ; 
also,  state  of  being  so  restored;  reinstatement;  specif., 
Rom.  Law,  restoration  of  citizenship,  c  Restoration  of  a 
thing  or  institution  to  its  original  state  or  form. 

2.  Physics.  Return  to,  or  recovering  of,  a  former  state  ;  as, 
the  restitution  of  an  elastic  body. 

3.  Med.  The  movement  of  rotation  which  usually  occurs  in 
childbirth  after  the  head  has  been  delivered,  and  which 
causes  the  latter  to  point  towrards  the  side  to  which  it  was 
directed  at  the  beginning  of  labor. 

Syn.  —  Restoration,  return,  indemnification,  reparation, 
compensation,  amends ;  remuneration, 
res'ti-tll'tion  1st  (r^tT-tu'shun-Ist),  72.  1.  Theol.  One 

who  holds  some  form  of  the  doctrine  of  the  44 6  restitution  of 
all  things  ”  {Acts  iii.  21) ;  specif.,  a  restorationist. 

2.  A  favorer  of  restitution  (of  property).  Eng. 
res'tive  (rgs'tTv),  a.  [ME.  rest  if,  OF.  restif,  F.  rStif,  fr.  L. 
restare  to  stay  back,  withstand,  resist.  See  rest  remainder.] 

1.  Disposed  to  rest ;  inactive  ;  sluggish.  Obs.  or  R. 

2.  Persistent ;  stubborn  ;  stiff  ;  settled.  Obs. 

3.  Unw  illing  to  go  on  ;  obstinate  in  refusing  to  move  for¬ 
ward  ;  stubborn  ;  drawing  back. 

Rest)ve  or  resty,  drawing  back,  instead  of  going  forward,  as 
some  horses  do.  E.  lBiillijis  (1658). 

4.  Impatient  under  coercion,  chastisement,  or  opposition  ; 
intractable  ;  refractory  ;  as,  a  restive  horse  or  child. 

5.  Uneasy  ;  restless  ;  fidgeting  about. 

I  do  not  grow'  restive  in  listening  to  the  story  of  evolution, 
merely  because  I  am  well  aware  that  the  whole  temporal  view  of 
things  is  largely'  illusory  Josiah  Boyce. 

Syn.  —  Restive,  restless  have  etymologically  no  con¬ 
nection  (see  etym.).  Restive  (cf.  obstinate)  now'  implies 
obstinacy,  or  impatience  under  restraint  or  coercion  ;  rest¬ 
less  implies  continual  agitation,  eagerness  to  change,  or 
discontent  with  existing  conditions ;  as. 44  Your  colonies  be¬ 
come  suspicious,  restive,  and  untractable  ”  (Burke) ;  “  He 
was  as  restless  as  a  hyena  ”  (De  Quincey) ;  “  Like  bees  they 
become  restless  and  irritable  through  the  increased  tem¬ 
perature  of  collected  multitudes  ”  (Coleridge) ;  44  Her  night 
was  restless  and  miserable  ”  (Mad.  D'  Arbi  ay). 

—  res'tive  ly,  adv.—  res'tive  ness,  n. 

rest'less,  a.  [AS.  rest  Mas.]  1.  Deprived  of  rest  or  sleep; 
finding  no  rest ;  uneasy.  Chaucer. 

Restless  he  passed  the  remnants  of  the  night.  Dryden. 
2  Not  affording  rest ;  characterized  by  unrest ;  as,  a  rest¬ 
less  chair  ;  a  restless  night.  Cowper. 

3-  Never  resting  ;  unquiet;  continually  moving  or  operat¬ 
ing  ;  never  pausing ;  unceasing ;  as,  a  restless  puppy. 
44  Restless  revolution  day  by  day.”  Milton. 

4.  Not  satisfied  to  be  at  rest ;  averse  to  repose  ;  eager  for 
change  ;  discontented  ;  as,  restless  schemers. 

Syn.  —  Unquiet,  uneasy,  disturbed,  disquieted,  sleepless, 
agitated,  unsettled,  roving,  wrandering.  See  restive. 
restless  cavy,  the  w  ild  guinea  pig  (Cavia  porcellus)  of  South 
America,  from  which  the  domestic  varieties  are  derived.  -7 
r.  flycatcher,  r.  thrush,  a  small  Australian  flycatcher  (Si- 
sura  inquieta)  having  peculiar  notes. 

—  rest'less  ly,  adv.  —  restless  ness,  n. 
reslo-ra'tion  (rgs'tft-ra'shfm),  n.  [ME.  restauracion,  L. 

restauralio:  cf.  F.  reslavraiion .  See  restore.]  1.  Act  of 
restoring,  or  state  or  fact  of  being  restored ;  specif. :  a 
Bringing  back  to,  or  putting  back  into,  a  former  position  or 
condition  ;  reinstatement  ;  renewal ;  reestablishment ;  as, 
the  restoration  of  friendship  or  of  peace. 

Behold  the  different  climes  agree, 

Rejoicing  in  thy  restoration.  Dryden. 

b  Putting  back  into  consciousness  or  health  ;  recovery  of 
health,  strength,  etc.  ;  as,  restoration  from  sickness,  c 
Putting  back  iuto  an  unimpaired  or  much  improved  condi¬ 
tion  ;  as,  the  restoration  of  a  painting  ;  specif.,  Arch.,  the 
process  of  putting  a  building  back  into  nearly  or  quite  the 
original  form  ;  al60,  the  making  of  drawings  or  models,  or 
both,  designed  to  show’  the  original  form  of  a  building,  as 
a  ruin,  d  Act  of  giving  back  something  to  one  deprived 
of  it ;  restitution. 

2.  That  which  is  restored  ;  specif.,  a  representation  of  the 
original  form,  as  of  a  fossil  animal  or  of  a  building. 

Syn.  —  Recovery,  replacement,  renewal,  renovation,  re¬ 
dintegration,  return  ;  revival ;  restitution,  reparation, 
the  Restoration,  a  Eng.  Hist.  The  return  of  King  Charles 
II.  in  1660,  and  the  reestablishment  of  monarchy;  by  ex¬ 
tension,  the  period  of  his  reign  (1660-85).  b  F.  Hist.  The 
return  of  the  Bourbons  to  power  under  Louis  XVIII.  in 
1814  and  1815  and  the  period  follow  ing.  It  was  divided  by 
the  Hundred  Days  into  the  First  Restoration  (April,  1814- 
March,  1815)  and  the  Second  Restoration  (July,  1815-1830). 
res  to-ra'tion  ism  (-Tz’m),  n.  The  belief  or  doctrines  of 
the  restorationists.  Cf.  apocatastasis  b. 
res  to-ra'tion-ist,  n.  1.  One  who  believes  in  a  temporary 
future  punishment  and  a  final  restoration  of  all  to  the 
favor  and  presence  of  God. 

2.  One  who  makes  restorations  of  buildings, 
re  Stor'a  tive  (re-stor'a-tTv  ;  201,  277),  a.  [F.  restauralif.] 
Of  or  pertaining  to  restoration  ;  having  power  to  restore. 
re-Stor'a-tive,  n.  Something,  as  a  food  or  medicine,  which 
serves  to  restore,  esp.  a  person  to  consciousness.  —  re- 
stor'a  tive  ly,  adv.  —  re  stor'a-tive  ness,  n. 
re-store'  (re-stor';  201),  ?\  t.  ;  re-stored'  (-stord') ;  re- 
stor'ing  (-stor'Tng).  [ME.  restoren,  OF.  restorer,  F.  re¬ 
staurer,  fr.  L.  restaurare ;  re-  re-  -f-  an  unused  word  ;  cf. 
Gr.  <navpo<;  an  upright  pale  or  stake,  Skr.  sthavara  fixed, 
firm.  Cf.  restaurant,  store.]  1.  To  give  back  (some¬ 
thing  which  has  been  lost,  or  taken  away) ;  to  make  res¬ 
titution  of  ;  to  return. 

Nowr  therefore  restore  the  man  his  wife  Gen.  xx.7. 


vntor.]  Restorer.  Obs. 
re-stay',  r.  t.  [Prob.  re-  -f  stay, 
r.  7.]  To  cheek  ;  restrain.  Obs 
re-stay',  v.  i.  [Prob.  re-  +  stay, 
v.  i.l  To  pause  :  stop.  Obs. 
rest'balk7 8 9.  n.  [See  rest  repose  ; 
balk,  n.,  2.]  A  ridge  of  land  be¬ 
tween  furrows.  Obs.  —  v.  t.  To 
make  restbalks  in  Obs. 
rest  day  A  day  of  rest  ;  Bpecif., 
the  Sabbath. 

re-steel',  v.  t..  re-Btem',  v.  t..  Te¬ 
ster 'il-lze,  v.  t.  See  re-,  2. 
rest'er.  n.  One  who  rests, 
res'ti-ad  (r^s'll-adl,  n.  A  plant 
of  the  family  Restiaceae-  Rare. 
res'tl-ble,  a.  [L.  restibilis.} 
Tilled  yearly  :  —  of  land.  Obs. 
reetie  *  f  rf.sty,  rusty. 
res'tlff  ( r6s'tlf ),  a.  Also  re«'- 


tif.  Restive.— rea'tlff-nesB  Both 

Obs.  nr  R. 

re-stig'ma-tlze,  v.  t.  See  re-,  2. 
rest'i-ly,  adr.  of  resty.  Obs. 
re-stinc'tion  (re-stTi)k'sh72n),  n  ■ 
[L.  restmetio.  See  restin- 
omsH.J  A  quenching.  Obs. 
rest'i-neBS  (r?s'tT-n?8),  72.  Res- 
tiveness  :  sluggishness.  Obs. 
rest'ing-ly.  adv.  of  resting. 
re-Btin'guish  (rf-stTp'gwTsh), 
v.  t.  [L.  rcstinguere,  restmetum;  ( 
re-  re-  4-  stinguere  to  quench.]  ! 
To  quench  or  extinguish  Obs. 
Restl-o-na'ce*  ("rPsqt-o-na'- 
sf-eL  72.  pi.  [NL.]  Rat.  Svn. 
of  Restiace.e.  —  res  tl-o-na'- 
ceous  ( -sh»7s).  a. 
re-stip'u-late  ( re-strp'fi-lat),  v 
t-  Sr  1.  —  re-stip'u-la'tion  (-la' 


shun),  72.  —  re-stip'u-la-to-ry 
(-In-tfi-rY),  a.  See  re-,  2. 
re-stitch',  v.  t.  See  re-,  2. 
restltue.  v.  t.  Sr  i.  [F.  restituer, 
L.  restituere  ]  To  restore;  to 
make  restitution.  Obs. 

|  II  res  tl-tu'tl-o  in  in'te-grum. 
L-]  Rom .  6r  Civil  Loir.  Res- 
oration  to  a  whole  or  uninjured 
(i.  e..  previous)  condition 
rea  tl-tu'tlon-lsm  (-Yz’m),  n. 
Theol.  Restorntionism. 
rea'ti-tn  tive  (res'tY-tfl'tYv),  a. 
Of  the  nature  of,  or  tending  to. 
restitution. 

rea'ti-tu'tor  (-t?r).  72.  [L.l  One 
who  makes  restitution.  Rare. 

1  re  atlt'u-to-ry  (rP-atYFfl-tfl-rY), 
a.  [L.  restitutorius.f  Of  or 
I  pert,  to,  or  aiming  at,  restitution. 


res'tlv  Restive.  Ref.  Sp. 
rest'ling.  n.  Commotion  ;  tu¬ 
mult.  Obs. 

reat'neaa,  n.  [From  rest.  a.  1 
Reastiness  Obs.  [See  he-,  2.1 
re-atock'.r.L,  re-stop'per,  r.  /.| 
re-ator'.  Var.  of  restate 
re-stor'a-ble  (rf-stOr'rt-h’l  ; 
2(>1),  a.  See  -  able.  —  re-ator'a- 
ble-neaa.  n.  [tion.  Obs.  or  /f.l 
re-stor'al  (-tfl;  201),  n.  Restora-I 
restorance,  n.  [OF.]  Restora¬ 
tion.  Obs. 

rea  to-rate'  (rPs'tfi-rat'L  r.  t. 
To  restore.  Obs.  or  Dial  Eng. 
rea'to  ra'tlon-er,  n.  A  resto¬ 
ration^.  [A  restaurateur. | 
res'to-ra  tor  (rrs'tfi-rS'ttfr),  72. 1 
re-ator'a-to-ry  (rP-stOr'd-tG-rT; 
201),  a.  Restorative.  Rare. 


ale,  senate,  c&re,  ftm,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofa ;  eve,  Svent,  end,  recent,  maker;  Ice,  Ill;  old,  ftbey,  orb,  5dd,  sftft,  connect ; 
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use,  unite,  urn,  ftp,  circus,  menii ; 
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2.  To  make  amende  or  compensation  for.  Obs.  or  R. 

But  if  the  while  1  think  on  thee,  dear  friend, 

All  losoes  are  restored,  and  borrows  end.  Shak. 

3.  To  make  good  the  loss  or  damage  due  to  ;  repair.  R. 

4.  To  bring  back  to,  or  put  back  into,  the  former  or  orig¬ 
inal  state  ;  to  repair ;  to  renew  ;  specif.:  a  To  rebuild  ;  to 
reconstruct  ;  esp.,  Arch.)  to  make  a  restoration  of  ;  to  re¬ 
pair  and  alter  (a  building)  with  the  aim  of  putting  it  back 
into  the  original  form  ;  as,  to  restore  a  cathedral,  b  To 
bring  back  to  a  healthy  state  ;  to  cause  to  recover. 

And  his  hand  was  restored  whole  as  the  other  Mark  iii.  5. 
C  To  bring  back  from  a  state  of  injury  or  decay,  or  from  a 
changed  condition,  as  by  repairing  or  retouching  ;  to  ren¬ 
ovate  ;  as,  to  restore  a  painting,  d  To  form  a  picture  or 
model  of  the  original  form  of,  as  of  something  lost  or  mu¬ 
tilated  ;  to  represent  or  reproduce  in  the  original  form; 
as,  to  restore  a  ruined  building  or  a  fossil  animal,  e  To  put 
back  into,  or  replace  in,  a  former  state  of  favor  or  grace  ; 
to  deliver  from  the  consequences  of  sin  ;  to  reinstate  in  a 
former  position,  office,  or  the  like  ;  as,  to  restore  a  king. 
Loss  of  Eden,  till  one  greater  man 
Restore  us,  and  regain  the  blissful  seat.  Milton, 
t  To  make  calm  or  tranquil  in  mind.  Now  Rare. 

6.  To  renew;  to  reestablish;  to  put  back  into  existence, 
use,  or  the  like  ;  as,  to  restore  harmony  among  foes. 

The  father  banished  virtue  shall  restore.  Dryden. 

6.  To  put  (itself)  back  into  the  original  position  or  form, 
as  an  elastic  body. 

7.  To  bring  back  (to);  as,  to  restore  a  person  to  health  ;  to 
give  reinstatement  (to)  ;  to  put  (a  person)  again  in  posses¬ 
sion  (of  an  office  or  the  like) ;  to  put  back  (into)  ,  to  convey 
(to) ;  asj  to  restore  a  king  to  the  throne. 

8.  To  give  or  make  restitution  to.  Chiefly  Scots  Law. 

9.  a  To  recompense.  Obs.  b  To  store.  Obs. 

Syn.—  Return,  replace,  refund,  repay,  reinstate,  rebuild, 
reestablish,  renew,  repair,  revive,  recover,  heal,  cure. 

re  store' (re*8tor';  201),  v.  i.  To  recover  ;  to  revive.  Obs. 
re  Stor'er  (re-stor'er  ;  201),  n.  One  that  restores, 
restrain'  (re-stran'),  v.  t. ;  re-strained'  (-strand');  re¬ 
straining.  [ME.  restremen,  F.  restreindre ,  OF.  also  re- 
straindre ,  fr.  L.  restringtre ,  restHctum  ;  re-  re-  stringer e 

to  draw,  bind,  or  press  together.  See  strain,  v.  t.  ;  cf. 
restrict.]  1.  To  draw  back  again  ;  to  hold  back ;  to  check  ; 
to  keep  in  check ;  to  hold  back  from  acting,  proceeding, 
or  advancing,  either  by  physical  or  moral  force,  or  by  any 
interposing  obstacle  ;  to  repress  or  suppress  ;  to  curb. 
Restrain  in  me  the  cursed  thoughts  that  nature 
Gives  way  to  in  repose  !  Shak 

2.  To  place  under  restraint  or  arrest ;  to  deprive  of  liberty. 

3.  To  hinder  from  unlimited  enjoyment ;  to  abridge. 

They  two  .  .  .  restrained  of  their  liberty.  Clarendon 

4.  To  limit ;  coniine;  restrict.  Trench. 

Not  only  a  metaphysical  or  natural,  but  a  moral,  universality 

also  is  to  be  restrained  by  a  part  of  the  predicate.  /.  Watts. 

6.  To  withhold  ;  forbear;  forbid.  Obs.  Job  xv.  4. 

6  To  draw  back  tightly,  as  a  rein.  Obs.  Shak. 

7  To  confine  ;  to  bind  ;  also,  to  constrain.  Obs. 

Syn.  —  Restrain,  restrict.  Restrain  emphasizes  the 
general  idea  of  holding  back  or  curbing  ;  restrict  im¬ 
plies  limitation  or  confinement  within  set  bounds;  as,  to 
restrain  one’s  eagerness,  one’s  appetite;  to  restrict  one’s 
investigations,  one’s  diet, 
re-strain',  v.  i.  To  refrain.  Obs.  or  R. 
re-Straln'er  (-er),  n.  One  that  restrains.  Specif.  :  Photog. 
A  substance,  as  bromide  of  potassium  or  ammonium,  used 
to  restrain  the  action  of  a  developer  or  other  reagent, 
re  straint'  (re-strant/),  n.  [OF.  restraint e ,  fr.  restreindre. 
See  restrain.]  1.  Act,  process,  or  means  of  restraining, 
or  of  holding  back  or  hindering  from  motion  or  action,  in 
any  manner ;  restraining  force  or  influence  ;  a  case  of  re¬ 
straining  or  being  restrained. 

No  man  was  altogether  above  the  restraints  of  law.  Macaulay 

2.  State  of  being  restrained,  esp.,  confinement;  depriva¬ 
tion  or  abridgment  of  liberty. 

3.  That  which  restrains,  as  a  law,  a  prohibition,  or  the 

like;  limitation;  restriction.  Obs.  or  R.  Milton. 

4.  Constraint ;  reserve. 

Madding  my  eagerness  with  her  restraint.  Shak. 

Syn.  —  Repression, hindrance,  check,  stop,  curb,  coerciou, 
confinement,  limitation,  restriction.  See  force. 
restraint  of  princes,  an  embargo.  Obs.  Orf.  E.  D. 

re  strict'  (-strTkt/),  v.  t.  ;  re-strict'ed  ;  re-strict'ing.  [L. 
re  sir  ictus,  p.  p.  of  restringer  e.  See  restrain.]  To  restrain 
within  bounds  ;  to  limit ;  to  confine  ;  as,  to  restrict  words  to 
a  particular  meaning ;  to  restrict  a  patient  to  a  certain  diet. 
Syn.  —  Limit,  bound,  repress,  curb,  coerce.  See  restrain. 
re  stric'tion  (re-strlk'slmn),  n.  [L.  restriction  cf.  F.  re¬ 
striction.']  1.  That  which  restricts  ;  a  limitation  ;  a  re¬ 
straint  ;  as,  restrictions  on  trade. 

2.  Act  of  restricting,  or  state  of  being  restricted ;  con¬ 
finement  within  limits  or  bounds. 

3.  A  limitation  or  qualification  of  something  said  ;  reser¬ 
vation  ;  as,  mental  restriction. 

4.  Constriction;  compression.  Rare.  Orf.  E.  D. 

re-stric'tion  ist,  n.  An  advocate  of  restriction,  as  of  slav¬ 
ery,  trade,  or  the  sale  of  liquor  ;  specif.,  in  Canada,  an 
advocate  of  a  protective  tariff. 

re  strlc'tlve  (re-strTk'tTv),  a.  [Cf.  F.  restrictif.)  1.  As¬ 
tringent;  binding;  styptic.  Ohs.  Wiseman. 

2.  Serving  or  tending  to  restrict ;  expressing  or  conveying 
restrictions  ;  as,  a  restrictive  particle  ;  a  restrictive  tariff. 


re  store',  ii.  [OF.  restor. ]  Res¬ 
toration.  Ohs. 

re-store'(re-Btor'),i\£.  See  re-,2. 
re-store'ment.  v.  [Cf.  OF.  re- 
storemen  t .]  Restoration.  Ohs. 
restoritle.  restorlty,  n.  (Cf.  re¬ 
storative.  |  A  restorative.  Ohs. 
re-stor'i-to-r  y,  n.  (.See  re- 
stork.]  Restorative.  Ohs. 
re  stow',  v.  t.  (hence  re-stow'al, 
n.).  re-strain',  r.  t.  See  re-,  2. 
re-strain',  Restraint.  Obs. 
re  strain'a  ble,  a.  See  -able. 
—  re  strain' a-bil'i-ty  (-bYl'Y- 

tT),  ii  . 

re-stralnd'.  Restrained. Ref.Sp. 
re-strained'  (-strand'),  j>ret.  6 r 
)>./>. of  r estra i  n. — re-s train 'ed- 
ly,  adr.  —  re  strain'ed-ness,  n.  | 
re-strain'lng.  p.  pr.  V  rh.  n.  of 
restrain.  —  re-strain  'ing-ly, 
ad  v. 

re-straln'ment  (-m<*nt),  n.  [Cf. 
OF.  restraignement .]  A  restrain¬ 
ing  ;  restraint.  Rare. 
re-straint'ful,  a.  See  -ful. 
re  stream',  v.  i.  See  re-,  2. 
restrelgne.  *f*  restrain. 


trength'en  (re-str5ng'th’n ), 

See  re-,2,  (of  restrict. I 
trick'  (rf-strYk').  Scot.  var.  | 
trict'.  a.  [L.  re  strict  us,  p. 
Strict  ;  restricted.  Ohs. 
trict'ed.  pret.  6c  n-  p  of  re- 
ict.  —  re-strict'ed-ly,  adv. 
i-strict'ed-ness,  n. 
trie  'tion-a-ry  (r  P-s  t  r  T  k 
n-it-rl),  a.  Restrictive  R. 
tric'tiv.  Restrictive.  R •  Sp. 
tring',  v.  t.  See  re-,  2. 
tringe'  (r  P-s  t  r  Y  n  j'),  v.  t. 
resfringere.  See  k estra in.J 
'o  bind  ;  astringe.  Ohs. 

’o  confine  ;  restrict.  Rare. 
trln'gen-cy  (-strYn'j«n-*Y), 
Quality  or  state  of  being 
ringent;  astringeticy.  Obs. 
trln'gent  (-j<-nt),  a.  [L.  re- 
•if/ens,  p.  nr  :  cf.  F.  restrui- 
.]  Binding  ;  astringent ; 
,tic.  — ».  a  A  restrictive  word. 
ed.  An  astringent  or  styptic. 
Ohs.  [tringent.  Obs. 

trin'gi-tive  (-iT-ttv),  a.  As-| 
trive  .  »•  See  he-,  2. 

treatment.  =  rest  cure. 


3.  Negotiable  Instruments.  Of  an  indorsement,  prohibit¬ 
ing  further  negotiation,  or  giving  authority  to  deal  with  the 
instrument  as  directed,  but  not  to  transfer  ownership, 
restrictive  interpretation.  See  doctrinal  interpretation. 

—  re  stric'tive  ly,  adv.  —  re-stric'tive-ness,  n. 
re-Stric'tive  (re-strlk'tlv),  n.  1.  Med.  An  astringent  or 

styptic.  Obs. 

2  A  restrictive  term  or  expression, 
re  Strike'  (re-strik'),  v.  t.  To  strike  again,  as  a  coin, 
re  Strike',  n.  A  second  striking  of  a  coin  ;  also,  a  coin 
struck  from  the  original  die  after  the  regular  issue, 
re  sult'  (re-zult'),  v.  i. ;  re-sult'ed  ;  re-sult'ing.  [F. 
risulter ,  fr.  L.  resultare,  resultalum ,  to  spring  or  leap  back, 
v.  intens.  fr.  resit  ire.  See  resile.]  1.  To  proceed,  spring, 
or  arise  as  a  consequence,  effect,  or  conclusion  ;  to  come 
out,  or  have  an  issue  ;  to  terminate  ;  to  end  ;  —  followed 
by  from  or  in ;  as,  this  measure  will  result  in  good. 

2.  To  leap  or  spring  back;  to  rebound  ;  recoil.  Obs. 

3.  Law.  a  To  revert;  —  with  to;  as,  the  estate  will  re¬ 
sult  to  him.  Obs.  or  R.  b  To  devolve,  as  a  duty.  Obs. 
Syn.  —  Proceed,  spring,  rise,  ensue  ;  follow,  terminate. 

re  sult',  n.  1.  A  flying  or  springing  back  ;  resilience.  Obs. 

2.  The  decision  or  determination  of  a  council  or  delibera¬ 
tive  assembly  ;  a  resolution  ;  a  decree.  Obs.  Milton. 

3.  That  which  results  ;  the  conclusion  or  end  to  which  any 
course  or  condition  of  things  leads,  or  which  is  obtained 
by  any  process  or  operation  ;  consequence  or  effect ;  as, 
the  result  of  a  crime  or  an  investigation 

Syn.  —  Effect,  consequence,  conclusion,  issue,  event, 
re  sult'ance  (re-zfil'tans),  n.  1.  Issuance  or  that  which 
issues;  emanation  ;  also,  of  light,  reflection.  Obs. 

2.  Result;  issue;  outcome.  Obs.  or  R. 
re-SUlt'ant  (-taut),  a.  [L.  resultans,  p.  pr.  :  cf.  F.  resul¬ 
tant.']  1.  Shining  by  reflection.  Obs.  Oxf.  E.  D. 

2.  Resulting  or  issuing  ;  existing  or  following  as  a  re¬ 
sult  or  consequence  ;  consequent ;  as,  a  resultant  force  or 
velocity  ;  a  resultant  tone  (=  combinational  tone). 
re  suh'ant,  n.  [Cf.  F.  resultante ,  force  resultante.]  That 
which  results.  Specif. :  a  Mech.  A  resultant  force,  etc. 
(see  composition  of  forces),  b  Math.  An  eliminant. 
re-sult'ing,  p.pr.  &vb.  n.  of  result.— re-sult'ing-ly,  adv. 
resulting  trust,  Law,  a  trust  raised  by  implication  of  law 
from  the  acts  of  the  parties  as  being  intended  by  them,  as 
the  trust  raised  for  the  benefit  of  a  party  who  has  granted 
property  upon  a  trust  that  fails,  or  that  raised  for  the 
benefit  of  a  party  who  advances  the  purchase  money  of  an 
estate,  etc. ;  sometimes,  any  trust  raised  by  implication  or 
construction  of  law,  although  commonly  one  arising  by  op¬ 
eration  of  law  independent  of  any  such  intention  is  called  a 
constructive  trust.  —  r.  use,  Lair ,  a  use  which,  being  limited 
by  the  deed,  expires  or  cannot  vest,  and  results  or  returns 
to  him  who  raised  it,  after  such  expiration, 
re  sume'  (re-zum'),  v.  t. ;  re-sumed'  (-zumd') ;  re-sum'ing 
(-zum'Tng).  [L.  resumere,  resumption  ;  re-  re-  -f-  sumere 
to  take:  cf.  F.  r&sumer.  See  assume,  redeem.]  1.  To  as¬ 
sume  or  take  again  ;  to  put  on  anew  ;  to  reoccupy. 

Reason  resumed  her  place,  and  Passion  fled.  Dryden. 

2.  To  enter  upon  or  begin  again  ;  to  recommence,  as  some¬ 
thing  interrupted  ;  as,  to  resume  a  game,  a  speech. 

3.  To  take  back  to  one’s  self. 

Perhaps  God  will  resume  the  blessing  Scott. 

4.  To  take  or  pick  up  again  ;  to  go  back  to  using. 

5.  To  repeat,  as  a  sentence.  Rare. 

6.  To  summarize  ;  to  epitomize.  James  Ward. 

re  sume',  v.  i.  [Absolute  uses  of  the  v.  f.]  1.  To  take 

possession  again. 

2.  To  recommence,  as  a  discourse,  work,  or  business. 

||  r<Psu'md'  (ra'zii'ma'),  n.  [F.  See  resume.]  A  summing 
up  ;  a  condensed  statement  ;  an  abridgment  or  summary, 
re  sump'tion  (re-zfimp'slmn),  n.  [Cf.  F.  resumption,  L. 
resumplio  restoration,  recovery,  fr.  resumere.  See  resume.] 

1.  Act  of  resuming  ;  as,  the  resumption  of  a  grant,  of  dele¬ 
gated  powers,  of  an  argument,  of  specie  payments,  etc. 

2.  Eng.  Law.  The  taking  again  into  the  king’s  hands  of 
sucli  lands  or  tenements  as  he  had  granted  to  any  man  on 
false  suggestions  or  other  error.  [The  earliest  sense.] 

3.  Recapitulation  ;  summary  ;  epitome.  Rare. 

re  su'pi  nate  (re-6u'pT-nat),  a.  [L.  resvpinatus,  p.  p.  of 
resupinare  to  bend  back.  See  resupine.]  Rot.  a  Inverted  in 
position  ;  appearing  by  a  twist  of  the  axis  to  be  upside  down 
or  reversed,  as  the  flowers  of  many  orchids,  b  In  fungi, 
having  the  hymenium  on  the  upper  surface  of  the  pileus. 
re  su'pi  na'tion  (-na'slwii),  n.  1.  Lit.,  a  bending  back  ; 

—  applied  to  the  apparent  effect  of  height  on  the  propor¬ 
tions  of  a  figure  to  an  observer  near  its  base.  Obs.  <.C*  R. 

2.  Act  or  state  of  lying  on  the  back.  Obs. 

3.  Rot.  A  turning  or  twisting  to  an  inverted  or  apparently 
upside-down  position  ;  a  resupinate  condition. 

re  su  pine'  (re'su-pin'),  a.  [L.  resupinus ;  re- re- su- 
pinus  bent  backward,  supine.]  1.  Lazy;  apathetic.  Obs. 
2.  Lying  on  the  back  ;  supine.  Sir  K.  Rigby. 

He  spake,  and,  downwurd  swayed,  fell  resupine.  Coiv/ier. 


re-surge'  (re-sfirj'),  V.  ?. ;  -surged'  (-sfirjd') ;  -surg'ing 
(sfir'jTng).  [L.  resurgere.  See  resurrection.]  To  rise 
again,  as  from  the  dead. 

re-sur'gence  (-sfir'j^ns),  n.  A  rising  again;  resurrection, 
re  sur'gent  (-jent),  a.  [L.  resurgens,  -entis,  p.  pr.  of  resur¬ 
gere.  See  resurrection.]  Rising,  or  tending  to  rise,  again. 

Strong  resurgent  Tove  towards  her  brother.  G.  Eliot. 


re-stud'y,  v.  t.,  re-stuff',  v.  t. 

See  it  K-,  2. 

rest'y  (rSs'tY),  a .  [Cf.  rf.st- 
i v e . ]  Sluggish;  quiet;  rest¬ 

ive  Ohs.  or  Dial ■  Eng.  • 
reety,  a.  [Prop.,  left  over.  F 
rente, p.p.  Cf.  reasty.]  Reasty; 
rancid.  Ohs. 

re  sub  ject',  v  t .,  re'sub-Jec'- 
tion.  n.,  re  sub'Ju-gate,  v.  t ..  re¬ 
sub  li-ma'tion  (re-sflb'lY-ma'- 
sh?Jn  ).  ti.,  re  sub-lime',  v.  t.  4- 
re  Bub-mls'sion.  n.,  re  sub  mit', 
v.  t.,  re  suc  ceed',  v.  t.,  re-suck'. 
r.  t.  Sec  BE-,  2. 

re  su-da'tion  (re'Btl-da'shwn), 
n.  [L.  resu  dare  to  sweat  again.] 
Act  of  sweating  again.  Rare. 
re-suf'fer,  r.  t.,  re  suf'fer-ance, 
n..  re'sug-gest',  v.  t.,  re  suit',  v 
t.  See  be-,  2. 

re-sult'an-cy,  n.  Resultance. 
Ohs.  or  R.  [a  NT.  I 

re  sult'ant-ly,  adv.  of  result- | 
re-sult'ate.  n.  A  result.  Ohs. 
re-sult'ful,  a.  See  -ful.  —  re- 
sult'ful-ly,  adv. 
re-sul'tive,  a.  Resultant.  Obs. 


re-sult'less.  a.  See  -less.  —  re- 
sult'leaa-ly,  adv.  —  re-sult'less- 
ness.  n. 

re-sum'a-ble  (rC-zfim'o-b’l),  a. 
See  -able.  —  re  sum  a-bil'i-ty 
(-hYl'Y-tY).  77. 

rd  su  m^'tra'zu'ma'),  r  t.:  RE/- 
SU'meep'  (-mad') ;  itE'sr  me'- 
inc.  (-tna'Yng).  To  summarize. 
Ra re.  [ w h o  r esu m e s .  I 

re  sum'er  (rf-zOm'er),  7/.  One| 

re-sum'mon,  r.  t.  [Cf.  OF.  rese- 
mnvdre.)  To  summon  again, 
re-sum'mons.  n.  Law.  A  sum¬ 
mons  made  on  a  person  already 
once  summonsed. 

Resumption  Act.  U.  S.  Hist.  An 
net  of  Congress,  passed  Jan.  14, 
1.S7/5.  providing  for  resumption  in 
1879  of  specie  payments,  which 
were  suspended  Jan.  1,  1862. 
re-sump 'tive  (rf-ztimp'tYv),  a. 
[Cf.  L.  resumptivus  restorative.] 
a  Med .  Restorative.  Ohs.  b  Sum¬ 
marizing  ;  of  the  nature  of  a  re¬ 
sume.  cTendingtowardresump- 
tjon.  —  ii.  Med.  A  restorative. 
Ohs.  —  re-sump'tive-ly,  adv. 


re  sur'gent  (re-sOr'jent),  n.  One  who  has  risen  again, 
res  ur  rect'  (rSz'w-rSkt'),  v.  t.  [See  resurrection.]  1.  To 
raise  from  the  dead  ;  to  reanimate  ;  to  restore  to  life  ;  to 
bring  to  view  again  (that  which  was  forgotten  or  lost). 

2.  To  take  from  the  grave  ;  to  disinter, 
res  ur-rect',  v.  i.  To  rise  again  from  the  dead, 
res  ur  rec'tion  (  rSk'shim),  n.  [ME.  resurreccioun ,  F.  re¬ 
surrection,  L.  resurrectio ,  fr.  resurgere ,  resurrectum ,  to  rise 
again  ;  re-  re- -f-  surgere  to  rise.  See  source.]  1.  Act  of 
resurrecting  ;  the  rising  again  from  the  dead  ;  resumption 
of  life  by  the  dead  ;  as,  the  resurrection  of  Christ. 

2.  State  of  being  risen  from  the  dead  ;  future  state. 

In  the  resunection  they  neither  marry  nor  are  given  in  mar¬ 
riage.  Matt,  xx ii  30. 

3.  The  cause  or  exemplar  of  a  rising  from  the  dead. 

I  am  the  resurrection ,  and  the  life.  John  xi.  25. 

4.  Eccl.  A  festival  commemorating  Christ’s  resurrection. 

5.  A  representation  of  Christ’s  resurrection.  Obs. 

6.  A  rising  again;  resumption  of  vigor;  restoration;  revival. 
7-  A  thing  that  has  been  resurrected  or  disinterred  ;  spe¬ 
cif.,  an  exhumed  corpse  ;  — chiefly  attrib. ;  as  :  resurrection 
man,  a  resurrectionist. 

res  ur-rec'tion  al  (-51),  a.  Of  or  pert,  to  resurrection, 
res  ur-rec'tion  a-ry  (  a-rT),  a.  Of  the  nature  of  resurrec¬ 
tion  ;  also,  of  or  pert,  to  resurrectionism. 
res' ur-rec'tion  Ism  (-Tz’m),  n.  The  practice  of  resurrec¬ 
tionists,  or  body  snatchers. 

res  ur  rec'tion  1st,  n.  1.  One  who  steals  bodies  from 
graves  to  sell  to  anatomists  ;  a  body  snatcher. 

2.  One  who  restores  to  a  previous  condition  or  vogue,  re¬ 
vives,  renovates,  or  the  like. 

3.  One  who  believes  in  resurrection. 

res  ur  rec'tion-ize  (-shfin-Iz),  v.  t.  To  resurrect, 
resurrection  plant-  a  Aliy  of  several  club  mosses  of  the 
genus  Selaginella  (as  S.  convolvta  and  S.  lepidophylla), 
which,  when  dry,  close  up  so  as  to  resemble  a  bird’s  nest, 
but  expand  again  when  moistened,  b  The  rose  of  Jericho. 
C  The  fig  marigold  Mesembryanthemum  tripotinm. 
res'ur-rec'tive(-rSk'tT v),a.  Pert. to, or  causing, resurrection, 
re'sur-vey'  (re'sQr-va'),  v.  t.  To  survey  again  or  anew, 
re-sur'vey  (re-sCir'va),  n.  A  second  or  new'  survey, 
re-sus'ei-tate  (re-su6'T-tat),  v.  t.;  -tat'ed  (-tat'Sd);  -tat'- 
ing  (-tat'Tng).  [L.  resuscitatus,  p.  p.  of  resuscitate.  See 
re- ;  suscitate.]  To  revivify  ;  revive;  restore,  esp.  from 
apparent  death  or  from  unconsciousness ,  as,  to  resuscitate 
a  drowmed  person  ;  to  resuscitate  withered  plants. 
re-SUS'ci  tate,  v.  i.  To  come  to  life  again  ;  to  revive, 
re-sus'ci-ta'tion  (-ta'shfin),  n.  [L.  resuscitaiio :  cf.  OF. 
res(s)u scitation,  F.  rcssuscilation.]  Act  of  resuscitating,  or 
state  of  being  resuscitated  ;  restoration  ;  revival ;  renewal. 

The  subject  of  resuscitation  by  his  sorceries.  Scoff. 
re-SUS'ci  ta-tive  (-ta-tlv),  a.  Tending  to  resuscitate  ;  re¬ 
viving  ;  revivifying. — resuscitatlve  faculty,  the  faculty  of  the 
mind  that  reproduces  previous  states.  Sir  Wm.  Hamilton. 
re  sus'cl  ta'tor  (-ta'ter),  n.  [L.]  One  that  resuscitates, 
ret  (rSt),  v.  t.  ;  ret'ted  ;  ret'ting.  [ME.  reten  to  soak, 
akin  to  D.  reten,  and  E.  rot.]  Dial.  Eng.  or  Tech.  1.  To 
soak  or  expose  to  moisture,  as  flax,  hemp,  or  timber. 

2.  To  rot  or  injure  by  exposure, 
re-ta'ble  (re-ta'b’l),  n.  [F.,  prob.  for  rere-iable,  riere-table. 
See  rear,  a.;  table.]  Eccl.  A  raised  shelf  or  ledge  be¬ 
hind  an  altar,  on  which  are  placed  the  altar  cross,  the  altar 
lights,  vases  of  flowers,  etc.;  hence,  a  more  or  less  elaborate 
framew  ork  in  the  same  relation  to  the  altar,  and  inclosing 
a  panel  or  panels  decorated  with  painting,  sculpture,  mo¬ 
saic,  or  the  like.  Cf.  predella. 
re'tail  (re'tal ;  formerly,  and  still  in  Scot.,  often  re-tail', 
the  orig.  accentuation ;  cf.  detail,  n.),n.  [AF.,  fr.  OF. 
retail  a  cutting,  fr.  retaillier  to  cut  off,  diminish,  divide 
into  pieces,  F.  reiailler  to  cut  again  ;  re-  re-  -f-  tailler  to 
cut;  cf.  F  retaille  piece  cut  off,  shred.  See  tailor  ;  cf. 
retail,  v.,  detail.]  1.  The  sale  of  commodities  in  small 
quantities  or  parcels  ;  —  opposed  to  wholesale. 

2  Detail  (of  a  matter).  Obs. 

re'tail,  a.  Done  at  retail ;  engaged  in,  or  connected  with, 
retailing  commodities  ;  as,  a  retail  trade  ;  a  retail  grocer, 
retail'  (re-taP,  also  re'tal,  esp.  in  contrast  with  wholesale 
277),  v.  1.  ;  re-tailed'  (-tald') ;  re-tail'ing.  [Cf.  F.  re¬ 
tainer  to  cut  again.  See  retail,  n.]  1.  To  sell  in  small 

quantities,  as  by  the  single  yard,  pound,  gallon,  etc. ;  to  sell 
directly  to  the  consumer  ;  as,  to  retail  cloth  or  groceries. 
2.  To  distribute  in  small  portions  ;  to  tell  again  or  to  many 
(what  has  been  told  or  done)  ;  to  relate  in  detail ;  as.  tore- 
tail  slander.  “To  whom  I  will  retail  my  conquest.”  Shak. 
retail',  v.  i.  To  sell  at  retail ;  as,  the  book  retails  for  $10. 
re-tail'er  (re-tal'er ;  re'tal-er  ;  277),  n.  One  who  retails 
anything  ;  as,  a  retailer  of  merchandise  ;&retaileroi  gossip, 
re-tail'ment  (re-tal'm£nt),  n.  Act  of  retailing, 
re  tain'  (re-tan'),  v.  t. ;  re-tained'  (-tand')  ;  re-tain'ing. 
[ME.  reteynen,  retaynen,  F.  retenir ,  L.  re/inere ;  re-  re--f- 
tenere  to  hold,  keep.  See  tenable  ;  cf.  rein  of  a  bridle, 
retention,  retinue.]  1.  To  restrain  ;  prevent.  Obs. 

2.  To  continue  to  hold,  have,  use,  recognize,  etc. ;  to  keep 
in  possession,  control,  use,  custody,  etc.  ;  to  keep  ;  not  to 
lose,  part  with,  dismiss,  or  permit  to  escape.  “Thy  shape 
invisible  retain.”  Shak. 


Be  obedient,  and  retain 

Unalterably  firm  his  love  entire.  Milton. 


resun  +  REASON. 

Il  res  u  ni-ver'si-ta'tls  (rez  G'- 
nY-vflr'sY-ta'tYs).  [L.l  Rom.  fc 

Civil  Law.  Things  belonging 
to  the  society,  corporation,  or 
university  (in  question), 
re-sup'  (re-),  v.  i.  SeeRF.-,2. 
re  su'pi-nat  ed  (-sii'pY-nat'gd), 
a.  Resupinate.  hiine.  Ohs. I 
re  su  pine',  r.  i.  To  lie  resu-| 
re  sup  ply',  v.  t..  6c  re'sup- 
preBs',  r.  t.,  re-sur'face,  r.  t. 
See  RK-,  2.  Ingain. | 

||  re-sur'gam.  [L.]  I  shall  rise| 
re-surge  ,  r.  i.  6c  n.  See  re-,  2. 
re-sur'gen-cy  (rf-sOr'j<?n-sY),  n. 
Resurgence.  Rare.  [2.1 

re  sur-prise',  n.  (c  v.  t.  See  Re-,| 
res'ur-rect  (rCz'tf-rCkt),  n.  [L. 
resurrect  us.']  One  who  has  risen 
from  the  dead.  (rect.  I 

res  ur-rec'tion.  r.  t.  To  resur-| 
res  ur-rec'tion-er.  n.  =  resur¬ 
rectionist,  1.  [polypody.  I 

resurrection  fern.  Th*e  gray! 
resurrection  man.  =  resurrec¬ 
tionist,  1.  [resurrects.  I 

res  ur-rec'tor,  r.  t.  One  who| 


re'sur-ren'der.  ?\  4*  w.  See  r e-,  2. 
re-sus'ci-ta-ble  (rt-sGs'Y-td-bT), 
a.  Capable  of  resuscitation. 
re-BUs'cl-tant  (-trtnt),  a.  fc  n. 
[L.  resuscitans,  p  pr.]  One  that 
resuscitates.  Rare 
re-sus'ci-tate  (  tftt).  a.  [L.  re¬ 
suscitatus,  p.  p  ]  Restored  to 
life  ;  revived.  Obs. 
re-sus'clte.  v.  t.  (L.  resusci- 
tare :  cf.  OF  resusciter.]  To 
resuscitate.  Obs. 
resverv  reverie. 
re-swal'low,  v.  t.,  re-sward',  v. 
t.,  re-swarm',  v.  7.,  re-swear', 
v.t.fci.  See  re-,2. 
re-sweat',  v.  t ..  re-swell',  v.  t  , 
re-swill',  v.  t.  See  re-.  2. 
resye.  *1*  rese,  to  shake, 
re-syn'the-sis,  7?.  See  be-,  2. 
ret.  +  hette,  to  impute, 
ret.  Ahbr.  Retired, 
re-tack',  v.  i.  See  re-,  2. 
retail,  n.  [Cf.  retaliate  ]  Re¬ 
taliation.  Ohs. 

re-taild'.  Retailed.  Ref.  Sp. 
retain,  n.  [From  retain,  t\] 
Ohs.  a  Retention,  b  Retinue. 


fdbd  foot  •  out  oil  •  chair  CO  .  sing,  ink  ;  «ien,  thin ;  na^re,  verdure  (250) ;  k  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144) ;  boN  ;  yet ;  zh  =  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Gmca. 
’  ’  ’  Full  explanations  of  Abbreviation*.  SIBn«,  etc..  Immediately  precede  the  Vocabulory. 


RETAIN 
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RETINA 


3.  To  entertain.  Obs. 

4.  To  keep  in  pay ;  specif.,  to  employ  (a  lawyer)  by  pay¬ 
ing  a  preliminary  fee,  which  secures  a  prior  claim  upon  his 
services  in  case  of  nee  *  ;  Obs.,  to  hire  or  engage. 

6.  To  keep  in  mind  or  memory  ;  to  remember. 

Syn.  —  Hold,  restrain.  See  keep. 
re  tain'  (re-tan'),  v.  i.  Obs.  1.  To  refrain  ;  to  forbear. 

2.  To  serve  as  a  retainer  ;  to  belong  ;  to  pertain. 

3.  To  continue  ;  to  remain.  Donne. 

re  tain'er  (re-tan'er),  ii.  [After  nouns  in  -er  fr.  OF.  inf. 

used  as  n. ;  cf.  rejoinder,  trover.]  1.  Law.  a  The  act 
of  a  client  by  which  he  engages  the  services  of  a  lawyer, 
counselor,  or  adviser;  also,  the  document  expressing  such 
engagement,  or  the  authority  so  conferred,  b  The  act  of 
withholding  what  one  has  in  his  hands  by  virtue  of  some 
right,  as  where  a  creditor  pays  his  own  claim  out  of  the 
debtor's  property  that  has  come  into  his  hands  as  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  debtor,  c  A  fee  paid  to  engage  a  lawyer 
or  counselor  to  maintain  a  cause,  or  a  professional  adviser 
to  give  advice,  or  to  secure  a  prior  claim  upon  his  services 
in  case  of  need  ;  —  called  also  retaining  fee,  and  specifi¬ 
cally  :  general  retainer,  when  covering  any  case  that  may 
arise  ;  special  retainer,  when  for  a  specified  case. 

2.  Kngagement,  as  for  a  servant ;  employment, 
re- tain'er,  n.  1.  One  that  retains;  a  maintainer. 

2.  One  who  is  retained  or  kept  in  service ;  a  person  at¬ 
tached  or  ow  ing  service  to  a  household  ;  a  dependent ;  an 
adherent ;  a  hanger-on.  Now  Hint,  or  Archaic. 

3.  Hence,  a  servant,  not  a  domestic,  but  occasionally  at¬ 
tending  and  wearing  his  master’s  livery.  Cowell. 

4.  Mach.  A  device  for  holding  the  balls  or  rollers  in  a  ball 
or  rollt*r  bearing  while  it  is  being  adjusted. 

re  tain'illg,  }>.  J>r.  6-  vb.  n.  of  retain.  —  retaining  wall.  Civil 
Engin.,  a  wall  for  sustaining  a  bank  of  earth  liable  to  a 
landslide ;—  sometimes  restricted  to  a  wall  supporting 
earth  filled  in  after  the  wall  has  been  built, 
re-tain'ment  (re-tan'm^nt),  n.  [Cf.  OF.  retenement.] 
Act  of  retaining ;  retention;  Obs.,  entertainment, 
re  take'  (re-tak'),  v.  t. ;  pret.  re-took' (-took') ;  p.  p.  re- 
tak'en  (-tak'’n);  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  re-tak'ing  (-tak'Tng). 

1.  To  take  or  receive  again  ;  to  take  back. 

2.  To  take  from  a  captor ;  to  recapture. 

re  tail  ate  (re-t51'T-at),  v.  t.  ;  re-tal'i-at'ed  (-at'Sd) ;  re- 
tal'i-at'ing  (-at'Tng).  [L.  retaliatus ,  p.  p.  of  retaliare  to 
retaliate  ;  re-  re--|-a  word  akin  to  talio  talion,  retaliation. 
Cf.  talion.]  To  return  the  like  for;  to  repay  or  requite 
by  an  act  of  the  same  kind,  now  usually  an  evil  one ;  to 
make  return  for  ;  to  put  or  inflict  in  return  (upon), 
re-tal'i-ate,  r.  i.  To  return  like  for  like  ;  to  make  requital ; 

esp  ,to  return  evil  for  evil;  as,  to  retaliate  upon  an  enemy, 
re-tal  1-a'tion  (-a'sliun),  n.  Act  of  retaliating;  requital; 
now,  esp.,  return  of  evil  for  evil. 

Syn.  —  Reprisal,  retribution,  punishment.  See  requital. 
re-tal'i-a-tO-ry  (re-t51'T-d-to-rT),  a.  Tending  to,  involving, 
or  of  the  nature  of,  retaliation  ;  retaliative. 
re-ta'ma  (ra-ta'ma  ;  as  Lat.  re-ta'md),  n.  [NL.,  fr  Sp.  re- 
tama ,  fr.  Ar.  ratam.]  a  [cap.']  Syn.  of  Genista,  b  = 
Jerusalem  thorn  b  C  Any  of  several  yellow-flowered 
shrubs,  as  Cassia  biflora ,  Chamwcrista  portoriccnsis ,  etc. 
Porto  Rico. 

re  tard'  (re-tard'),  v.  t. ;  re-tard'ed  ;  re-tard'ing.  [L. 
retardare ,  retardatum  ;  re-  re-  -f-  tardare  to  make  slow,  to 
delay,  it.  tardus  slow  :  cf.  F.  retarder.  See  tardy.]  1.  To 
make  slow  or  slower ;  to  keep  back  ;  to  delay  ;  to  hinder ; 
to  prevent  from,  or  render  slow  or  slower  in,  progress  ;  to 
impede ;  as,  to  retard  the  march  of  an  army  ;  to  retard 
the  motion  of  a  ship  ;  —  opposed  to  accelerate. 

2  To  put  off;  to  postpone;  as,  to  retard  the  attacks  of 
old  age  ;  to  retard  a  rupture  between  nations. 

3.  Hort.  To  restrain  from  growing;  —  opposed  to  force. 
Syn.  —  Obstruct,  detain,  procrastinate,  defer.  See  deay. 

re  tard',  v.  i.  To  be  delayed  ;  to  undergo  retardation, 
retard'.  n.  (Cf.  F.  retard.]  Retardation;  delay, 
retard  of  the  tide,  the  interval  between  the  moon’s  transit  at 
which  a  tide  originates  and  advent  of  the  tide  itself  ;  age 
of  the  tide.  It  is  found,  in  general,  that  any  particular  tide 
is  not  principally  due  to  the  moon’s  transit  immediately 
preceding,  but  to  a  transit  which  has  occurred  some  time 
before.  See  lunitidal  interval. 
re-tard'ant  (re-tar'dant),  a.  Also  re-tard'ent  (-dent). 

Serving,  or  tending,  to  retard.  —  n.  Something  retardant, 
re  tar-da'tion  (re'tar-da'slmn),  n.  [L.  retardatio  :  cf.  F. 
retardation.]  1.  Act  of  retarding,  or  making  slow  or  slow¬ 
er  ;  hindrance  ;  act  of  delaying  ;  as,  the  retardation  of  the 
motion  of  a  ship;  — opposed  to  acceleration. 

2.  That  which  retards  ;  an  obstacle ;  an  obstruction. 

Hills,  sloughs,  and  other  terrestrial  retardations.  Scott. 

3.  The  extent  to  which  anything  is  retarded;  the  amount 
of  retarding  or  delay. 

4.  Music .  The  keeping  back  of  an  approaching  consonance 
by  prolonging  one  or  more  tones  of  a  previous  chord  into 
an  intermediate  discord  ;  —  differing  from  suspension  by 
resolving  upwards  instead  of  downwards.  Cf.  anticipa¬ 
tion,  7. 

6  Photog.  The  action  of  a  restrainer, 
retardation  of  the  tide,  a  The  lunitidal  interval,  b  Retard 
of  the  tide.  See  retard,  c  Lag  of  the  tide.  See  lag. 
retardation  method-  Meek.  A  method  of  determining 
losses  in  a  machine  by  noting  its  change  of  speed  as  it  slows 
down  after  the  removal  of  the  power. 


re-tain'a-ble.  a.  See  -able.  — 
re  tain  a-til'i-ty,  re  tain'a-ble- 
ness,  n.  (tention.l 

re-tain'al  (rMSn'dl),  n  Re-| 
re  taind'.  Retained.  Ref.  Sp. 
re  tain'der,  n.  [Either  fr.  an 
AF.  retaindre ,  inf.  as  n.,  for  F. 
retenrr,  or  fr.  E.  retain ,  after 
remainder  or  a  similar  form.] 
Obs.  1  Retention. 

2.  A  token  of  retainership. 
Ox/.  E.  1). 

3.  =  retainer. 2.  [ Ohs  I 

re  tain'der  ship.  n.  See  -sh  i i\ I 
re-tain'er-ship.  n.  See  -ship. 
re  tak'er  (-tak'?r),  n.  One  who 
retakes.  [cate  of  retaliation. | 
re  tal  1-a'tion  ist.  //.  An  ndvo-| 
re  t&l'l-a-tiv.  Retaliative.  Ref. 
S/>.  [Retaliatory.! 

re-tal 'i-a-tive(rf-tal  'I-fl-tTv  ),a.  | 
re  tal'i-a'tor  (-a'tSr),  n.  One 
who  retaliates.  [See  re-, 2.1 
re-talk',  v.  t.  it  i.,  re  tan',  v.  f.| 
retard'ance.  n.  [Cf.  OF.  re¬ 


tard anre.]  Retardation.  Ohs. 
re  tard'ate.  t*  t.  [L.  retarda- 
tu. s  p.  p.  of  retardat  e.]  To  re¬ 
tard  ;  impede  Ohs.  [ant. I 
re  tard'ent.  a.  if  n.  =  retahi>-| 
re-tard'ing,  />.  pr.  fir  rh.  n.  of 
retard.  -  re-tard 'Ing-ly,  adv. 
re  tar'dive  (re-tiir'dlv),  «.  Re- 
tardative.  R.  (tnrdation.  R.  I 
re-tar'dure  (-tiir'dflr),  n.  Re-| 
re-tare',  v.  t.,  re  taste',  t*.  t.,  re- 
tat'tle,  r.  t.,  re-taunt'v  v.  t.,  re- 
taunt',  n.  (Ohs.).  See  re  ,  2. 
retch.  ^  rach,  dog;  rkck. 
retch  (rgeh),  r.  t.  \  i.  [  ME.  rec- 
chen  to  stretch,  AS.  recran  ; 
akin  to  D.  vehfcen,  G.  reehen.]  To 
reach;  extend;  stretch;  expund. 
Ohs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 
retch'le8s.  «*•  reckless.— 
retch'less  ly.  retch 'lessness. 
retd.  Ahbr.  Returned, 
re-teach',  v.  See  re-,  2. 
reteare  +  retire. 
re  to 'clous  (rf-te'shas),  a.  [L. 
rete  a  net.]  Retiform. 


re-tard'a  tive  (r^-tar'dd-tTv),  a.  [Cf.  F.  ralardnti/.]  Tend- 
iug,  or  serving,  to  retard. 

re-tard'a-to-ry  (-to-rT),  a.  Retarding ;  retardative. 
re-tard'ed,  pret.  dep.p.  of  retard.  —  retarded  coke,  pul¬ 
verized  coke  coated  with  a  wash  containing  equal  parts  of 
lime  and  fire  clay,  or  the  like,  supposed  to  retard  its  com¬ 
bustion.  It  is  used  as  a  reducing  agent  for  iron  ore  in  a 
process  for  making  open-hearth  steel, 
re-tard'er  (rfc-tar'der),  n.  One  that  retards.  Specif.  :  a 
Steam  Boilers.  Any  of  various  devices,  as  a  helix  of  flat 
metal  strip,  introduced  into  a  boiler  tube  to  increase  the 
heating  effect  of  the  fire,  b  Photog.  A  substance,  as  po¬ 
tassium  bromide,  added  to  a  developer  to  retard  its  action, 
re-tard'ment  (re-tard'ment),  n.  [Cf.  F.  retardement.]  Act 
of  retarding ;  retardation.  _  _  Cowley. 

retch  (rgeb  or,  esp.  in  British  usage ,  recli  ;  277),  r.  i.  / 
retched  (rScht ;  recht) ;  rktch'ing.  _  [AS.  hr  wean  to 
clear  the  throat,  hawk,  akin  to  AS.  hraca  expectoration, 
spittle,  Icel.  hrsekja  to  hawk,  to  spit,  hraki  spittle.]  To 
make  an  effort  to  vomit ;  to  strain,  as  in  vomiting, 
retch,  v.  t.  To  vomit;  to  throw  up. 

II  re'te  (re'te),  n. ;  pi.  rktia  (-shT-a;  -tT-d).  [L.,  a  net.] 

1.  A  circular  plate  with  many  holes  used  on  the  astrolabe 
to  indicate  the  positions  of  the  principal  fixed  stars.  Obs. 

2.  A  graduated  scale.  Obs. 

3.  Anal.  A  net  or  network;  a  plexus,  esp.  one  of  blood 
vessels  or  nerves,  or  a  part  resembling  a  network. 

re'te  Mai  pi'ghi-i  (mai-pTg'T-i)  [NL.],  A nat.%  the  Malpigh¬ 
ian  layer  of  the  epidermis.  —  r.  mi-ra'bi-le  (mT-rSb'T-le) 
pi.  retia  mirabilia  <re'shT-«  mlr'a-bn'T-a ;  re'tl-a) 
JL.,  wonderful  netj,  Zool.,  a  small  but  dense  network  of 
blood  vessels  formed  by  the  breaking  up  of  a  larger  vessel 
into  branches,  which  usually  unite  apam  into  one  trunk. 
—  r.  mu-co'sum  miu-ko'sum)  (L.,  slimy  net],  Anat.,  the 
Malpighian  layer  of  the  epidermis.  —  r.  tes'tis  (tS.s'tls) 
[NL.],  the  network  of  tubules  in  the  mediastinum  testis, 
re  tell'  (re- tel'),  v.  t.  To  tell  or  count  again, 
re'tene  (re'ten;  rgt'en),  n.  [Gr.  pgrii-ri  pine  resin.]  Chem. 
A  white  crystalline  hydrocarbon,  Cl8H18,  extracted  from 
pine  tar,  etc.,  and  also  found  in  peat  bogs.  It  is  a  methyl 
and  isopropyl  derivative  of  phenanthrene. 
re-tent'  (re-tSnt'),n.  [L.  retentum ,  neut.  of  retentus,  p.  p. 
See  retain.]  That  which  is  retained,  esp.  in  the  mind, 
re  ten'tion  (re-t£n'sh/7n),  n.  [L.  retentio:  cf.  F.  reten¬ 
tion.  See  retain.]  1.  Act  of  retaining,  or  state  of  being 
retained.  Specif. :  Med.  Abnormal  retaining  in  a  canal  or 
reservoir  of  the  body  of  a  secretion  which  is  to  be  voided  ; 
as,  retention  of  urine  or  bile. 

2  Retaining,  or  faculty  or  ability  of  retaining,  things  in 
the  mind ;  memory.  Specif. :  Psychol.  The  persistence 
of  a  mental  disposition  or  of  the  after  effects  of  a  mental 
process  in  such  a  manner  as  to  be  subject  to  reproduction. 

3.  A  keeping  in  one’s  own  possession,  control,  or  the  like  ; 
as,  the  retention  of  the  Philippines  by  the  United  States. 

4.  Civil  Law.  A  possessory  lien. 

5.  Detention;  esp.,  forcible  detention  ;  restraint.  Obs. 

6  A  retaining  or  holding  fixed  in  some  place  or  position  ; 
state  of  being  kept  in  place. 

7.  Restraint;  self-restraint;  self-control.  Obs. 

8  Restriction  of  expenditure.  Obs.  it*  R.  Orf.  E.  D. 
9.  Power  or  capacity  of  retaining  ;  retentiveness, 
re-ten'tive  (re-tgu'tlv),  a.  [Cf.  F.  rttentif.]  Tending  to 
retain  ;  having  the  power,  property,  or  capacity  of  retain¬ 
ing.  Specif.  :  a  Retaining  knowledge,  or  remembering 
well  or  readily  ;  tenacious  ;  having  a  good  memory  ;  as,  a 
retentive  mind,  memory,  or  person,  b  Parsimonious  ;  mi¬ 
serly.  Obs.  c  Detentive;  confining;  holding  firm. 

Nor  airless  dungeon,  nor  strong  links  of  iron, 

Can  be  retentive  to  the  strength  of  spirit.  Shak. 

d  Serving  to  keep  in  place,  as  a  bandage,  e  Restrained  ; 
reticent.  Obs.— re-ten'tive  ly,  udv.— re-ten'tive  ness.  n. 
re  ten  tiv'i  ty  (re't5n-tTv'T-tT),  n.  The  power  of  retaining; 
retentive  force.  Specif.:  Magnetism.  The  capacity  for  re¬ 
taining  magnetism  after  the  action  of  the  magnetizing  force 
has  ceased,  measured  by  the  ratio  of  the  residual  magnet¬ 
ism  to  the  maximum  previously  attained.  It  is  thus  dis¬ 
tinguished  from  coercive  force ,  though  by  some  used  as 
synonymous  with  the  latter.  See  coercive  force. 


rete  net  -f-  porus 
fr 


Re-tep'o  ra  (r£-t6p'o-rd),  n.  [NL. 
pore.]  Zool.  A  genus  of  ecto- 
proctou8  polyzoans  which  form 
delicate,  coral-like  colonies, 
usually  composed  of  thin  fenes¬ 
trated  fronds.  It  is  the  type  of 
a  family,  Re  te-por'i  d®  (  re'te- 
p5r'T-de).  —  re'te-pore  (re'te- 
p5r;  201),  7i. 

re'ti-al  (re'shT-tfl),  a.  Anal,  it- 
Zobl.  Pertaining  to  a  rete. 
re'ti  a'ri-us  (-a'rl-/7s  ;  115),  n. ; 
pi.  -Rii(-rT-I).  [L.,  fr.  rete  a  net.] 

Rom.  Antiq.  A  gladiator  armed 
with  a  net  and  a  trident, 
re'ti-a-ry  (re'shT-a-rT),  71.  [See  retiarius.]  1.  A  retiarius. 
2.  A  retiary  spider. 

re'ti-a-ry,  a.  1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  nets,  or  the  making 
of  nets  or  the  like  ;  netlike.  Sir  T.  Browne. 

2.  Constructing  a  web  to  catch  prey,  as  many  spiders. 

3.  Armed  with  a  net ;  hence,  skillful  to  entangle. 
ret'i-cence  (rgt'T-scns),  n.  [L.  reticentia :  cf.  F.  reticence.] 


Retepora.  Nnt.  size. 


re-tec'tion  (r  f-t  6  k's  h  u  n).  n. 

[L  retegrre ,  retectum ,  to  un¬ 
cover.!  Disclosure.  Ohs. 
re'te-form.  Var.  of  retiform.  . 
reteigne.  +  retain. 
reteir.  retire. 
re  tel 'e-graph,  v.  t.  See  re-,  2. 
re-tem'per.  r.  t.  See  re-,  2. 
reten.  a  [Prob.  due  to  misread¬ 
ing  retenue  as  retenne.  Oxf.  E. 
I).  See  rktince  ]  Retinue.  Obs. 
retenance.  n.  [OF.,  a  retaining, 
authority.]  Retinue.  Ohs. 
retenant,  n.  [OF.  Sc  F.,  p.  pr.  See 
retain.]  A  retainer  ;  one  of  a 
retinue.  Ohs. 
re-ten'der.  v  t.  See  re-,  2. 
retenement,  n.  [OF.,  a  retain¬ 
ing.  See  kktainmknt.]  lloiiHe- 
hold  ;  retinue  ;  followers.  Ohs. 
retenew.  +  retinue. 
re-tent',  p.  a.  [L.  retentus,  p.  p.] 
Retained  :  kept  back.  Ohs 
re  ten'tion-ist.  it.  See -i^t. 
retentiss.  r.  t.  [F.  retent ir  (re- 
tent  i*s-  in  inflexional  forms).] 


To  resound  :  to  echo.  Ohs 

re-ten 'tiv.  Retentive.  Ref  Sp. 
re-ten'tive,  u.  Ohs.  1.  Memory 

2.  Retention.  Rare. 

3.  'i  hat  which  retains  or  con¬ 
fines;  a  restraint. 

4  jd  Organs  that  retain,  or 
regulate  the  discharge  of,  the 
excretions  of  the  body, 
re-ten'tor  (rt-tCn'tOr),  n.  [L., 
fl  , ' retainer.]  Zool.  A  muscle 
which  serves  to  retain  a  part  in 
place,  esp.  when  retracted, 
re  te-nue'(o.-»  F.  rP-t’nii'),  n.  [F. 
retenue.]  Self-restraint;  self- 
control  ;  reserve ;  discretion. 
Ohs.,  exc.  as  French. 
retenue.  +  retinue. 
retere.  +  retire. 
re  test',  n.  tf  r.  See  re-,  2. 
re-tex'  (rP-tPks'),  r.  t.  [L.  re- 
texere,  lit.,  to  unweave  ;  re-  re- 
+  fexere  to  weave.]  To  un¬ 
weave  or  reweave  ;  annul.  Ohs. 
re  t°x  ture,  n.  Act  of  weaving 
again. 


Reticulate  Venation. 


Quality,  state,  or  fact  of  being  reticent,  or  of  keeping  si¬ 
lence  ;  refraining  from  speaking  freely. 

Such  flue  reserve  and  noble  reticence.  Tennyson 
ret'i  cell  cy  (rSt'T-ttgn-sT),  n.  Reticence, 
ret'i-cent  (-s2nt),  a.  [L.  reticens ,  p.  pr.  of  relicert  to  keep 
silence  ;  re-  lacere  to  be  silent.  See  tacit.]  lucliued 
to  keep  silent  or  uncommunicative.  — ret'i-cent-ly,  adv. 
Syn.  —  See  silent. 

ret'i-cle  (-k’l),  n.  [See  reticule.]  1.  A  small  net.  Obs. 
2  Optics.  A  system  of  lines,  wires,  or  the  like,  in  ihe 
focus  of  an  optical  instrument ;  a  reticule.  Cf.  cross  wiles. 
re  tic'u-lar  (re-tTk'ti-ldr),  a.  [Cf.  F.  reticulaire.  See  ret¬ 
icule.]  1.  Having  the  form  of  a  net,  or  of  network; 
formed  with  interstices  ;  netlike. 

2  Like  a  net  in  operation  or  eliect;  intricate. 

3.  Anat.  Pertaining  to  a  reticulum. 

rectlcular  cartilage,  Anal.,  elastic  cartilage.  See  under 
elastic,  a.  —  r.  layer  (of  the  derma),  Anat.,  the  deeper  layer 
of  the  derma  formed  of  interlacing  fasciculi  of  white 
fibrous  tissue.  —  r.  theory  (of  protoplasm).  See  protoplasm. 
re  tlc/u-late  (re-tik'u-lat),  a.  [L.  reticulatus.  See  reti¬ 
cule.]  1.  Resembling  network  ;  hav¬ 
ing  the  form  or  appearance  of  a  net ; 
netted  ;  having  veins,  fibers,  or  lines 
crossing  like  the  threads  or  fibers  of  a 
network;  as,  a  reticulate  leaf  or  wing. 

2  Zool.  Of  the  tarsus  (or  part  of  the 
tarsus)  of  a  bird:  covered  with  small 
polygonal  scales. 

re-tic'u  late  (  lat),  r.  t.  it- 1. ;  -lat'ed 
(  laUSd) ;  -lat'ing  (-lat'Tng).  1.  To 
divide  or  mark  so  as  to  resemble  or  form  network. 

2.  To  provide  or  construct  with  a  reticle, 
re-tic'u-lat  ecR-lat'gd),  pret.  d  p.p.  of  reticulate.  Specif.: 
2).  a.  Reticulate. 

reticulated  glass,  ornamental  ware  made  from  glass  in  which 
one  set  of  white  or  colored  lines  seems  to  meet  and  iiiter- 
lace  with  another  set.  —  r.  mass  Mining.  =  stock  work  b. 
—  r.  micrometer.  Optics,  a  micrometer  having  a  reticle  in 
the  focus  of  the  eyepiece.  —  r.  tracery,  net  tracery.  -  r.  ves¬ 
sel,  Bot.,  one  of  the  ducts  or  tubes  of  the  tracheal  tissue 
exhibiting  a  reticulated  surface.  —  r.  work,  Masonry ,  work 
constructed,  or  faced,  with  diamond-shaped  stones,  cr 
square  stones  placed  diagonally. 
re-tic'U  la'tion  (-la'ahwn),  n.  1  Quality  or  state  of  being 
reticulated,  or  netlike  ;  that  which  is  reticulated;  netwoik; 
fig.,  an  organization  resembling  a  net. 

2.  Math.  Any  system  of  lines  lying  on  a  closed  surface 
along  with  all  the  points  in  which  they  meet, 
ret'i-cule  (rSt'T-kul),  n.  [F.  riticule ,  L.  reticulum ,  dim.  of 
rete  a  net.  Cf.  retina,  reticle.]  1.  Optics.  —  reticle,  2. 

2.  A  small  bag,  originally  of  network,  carried  by  women 
in  the  hand  or  on  the  arm  ns  a  workbag  or  pocket. 

3.  [ca}>.]  Astron.  =  Reticulum  Rhomboidalis. 

re  tic'U  lin  (re-tlk'u-lln),  n.  Physiol.  Chem.  A  proteid 
substance  composing  the  fibers  of  the  reticular  tissue.  It 
is  akin  to  collagen. 

re-tic  u-li'tis  (  li'tTs),  n.  [NL. ;  reticulum  -itis.]  Veter. 

Inflammation  of  the  reticulum  of  a  ruminant, 
re  tic'u  lose  (re-tik'd-los),  a.  Reticulated, 
re-tic'u-lum  (-lum),  n.  ;  pi.  reticula  (-la). 
rete  a  net.]  1.  Zool.  The  sec¬ 
ond  stomach  of  ruminants,  in 
which  folds  of  the  mucous 
membrane  form  hexagonal 
cells  ;  —  called  also  honey¬ 
comb  stomach.  See  rumi¬ 
nant,  must. 

2  A  netlike  structure  ;  a  net¬ 
work.  Specif.  :  a  Bot.  The 
fibrous  network  found  at  the  ’c&§,,v 
base  of  the  petiole  in  certain 
palms,  b  Biol.  The  network 
of  denser  substance  visible  in 
the  protoplasm,  both  of  the 
cell  body  and  nucleus,  of 
many  cells,  and,  according  to 
the  reticular  theory,  regarded 
as  an  essential  structural  part 
of  the  protoplasm.  See  pro-  *3 
topi. asm.  c  Anat.  Neuroglia. 

3.  [cap.]  Astron.  Short  for  _ 

Reticulum  Rhomboidalis.  5,7 
II  Re-ti'cu-lum  R.hom  boi-da'lls 
( re-tlk'u-lum  rom/boi-da'lTs) 

[NL.  rhomboidalis],  Astron., 
a  southern  constellation  be¬ 
tween  Hydrusand  Dorado, 
re'ti-form  (re'tT-lQrm;  rgt'T-),  j- 
a.  [L.  rete  a  net  -f-  E.  -form  : 


[L.,  dim. 


iie 


cf.  F.  rHi forme.]  Composed 
of  crossing  lines  and  inter¬ 
stices;  reticular;  netlike;  spe¬ 
cif.,  Anat.,  designating  the 
connective  tissue  of  the  frame¬ 
work  of  the  lymphatic  glands, 
ret'i  na  (r5t'T-nd),  n.  LLL., 
fr.  L.  rete  a  net.  Cf.  reti¬ 
cule.]  Anat.  6c  Zool.  The 
sensitive  membrane  of  the 
eye,  which  receives  the  image  formed  by  the  lens  and  is  the 


Section  of  Human  Retina,  a 
Inner  Limiting  Membrane  ;  h 
Layer  of  Nerve  Fibers 
(Brnnchea  of  Optic  Nerve); 
c  Inner  Reticular  Layer;  d 
Inner  Nuclear  Layer  ;  e  Outer 
Retieulur  Layer  if  Outer  Nu¬ 
clear  Layer  ;  (/Outer  Limit¬ 
ing  Membrane  ;  h  Rods  and 
Cones;  i  Pigment  Granules  ; 
v  Flood  Vessel  ;  y  y  liases  of 
Fibers  of  Miiller;  z  z  Gan¬ 
glion  Cells. 


or  forming 


ale,  senate,  c&re,  ftm,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofa 


reteynen.  +  retain. 
reth.  rathe,  adv. 
re-thank',  v.  t.,  re-thatch',  r.  t., 
re-thaw',  v  t.  tf  i.  See  re-,  2. 
rethe,  a.  [AS.  reAV.]  Fierce  ; 
severe  ;  cruel  :  terrible;  furious; 
nlso,  Scot.,  ardent.  Ohs. 
rethel.  +  rotl. 
retheness,  n.  [AS.  re&ness.] 

1.  Ferocity  ;  cruelty  ;rage.  Obs. 

2.  Uproar*.  Obs. 

3.  Ardor.  Scot. 

rether  rath  er,  rotii  er. 

retherne.  *$•  rotii  erkn. 
re-think'.?*  t.  tf  i.  See  re-,  2. 
rethor.  rhetor. 

rethorlen,  a.  [OF.]  Rhetorical. 
Ohs.  —  n.  Rhetorician  Obs. 
rethorique.  -f*  rhetoric. 
rethory.  f  rhetory. 
re-thread',  v  t  ,  re-thresh',  v.  t., 
re-thresh'er,  w..  re-throne',  r.t., 
re-thun'der.  r.  t.  if  ?.  See  re-,2. 
re'ti-a  (re'shl-a  ;  re'tl-<i),  n., 

pi.  of  RETE. 


Re  ti  a'ri-as  (re'shl-a'rl-e  ;  1D)» 
n.pl.  [NL.  See  retiary.]  Zool. 
Tlie  spiders  which  spin  a  web 
to  catch  their  prey, 
re  ti  a'ri-an  (-on),  a.  Made  up 
of  retiarii  — A  retiarius. 
ret  i-cel'la  lace  (rtftO-chCl'dV 
lit.  reticella  little  net.]  Greek 
point 

Re  tie  q  l&'rl-a  (rf-tTk'fl-la'- 
rl  a;115 [NL.  See  he- 

TfC’ULAR  ]  Zool  Tlie  Fornnnmf- 
era.  —  re-tic'u-la'ri  an.  a.  if  n. 
re-tic'u  lar  ly,  adr.  of  reticu¬ 
lar.  [Netlike. 

re  tic'u  la  ry(rP-tTk'fl-ht-rI),a.| 

re  tic'u-late-ly.  adv.  of  rf.ticu- 
late.  [ticulated 

ret'i-culed  (rPt'I-kOld). a.  he-! 
Re  tic  u  lo'sa  (rf-tTk'fi-lfi'sd), 
n.  ,d.  [NL.]  Zool.  The  Rctic- 
ularia. 

re- tie'.  >•.  t.,  re-tier'  (re-ter'),  v. 
t..  re-tight'en.  v.  t.,  re-till',  v.  t., 
re-tim'ber,  v.  t .,  re-tin',  v .  t. 
See  re-,  2. 


)fa  ;  eve,  Svent,  6nd,  recent,  maker;  ice,  ill;  old,  6bey,  orb,  6dd,  sfcft,  connect ;  use,  unite,  <irn,  Up,  circus,  menu; 
U  Foreign  W  ord.  +  Obsolete  Variant  «f.  +  combined  with.  =  equals. 


RETINACLE 


1821 


RETREAT 


immediate  instrument  of  vision,  being  connected  with  the 
brain  by  the  optic  nerve.  The  retina  of  the  human  eye 
lines  the  posterior  chamber.  Its  functional  part  extends 
forward  nearly  to  the  ciliary  body  and  is  composed  of 
supporting  tissue  and  nervous  elements  arranged  in  sev¬ 
eral  layers  (see  Illust .),  of  which  the  sensory  layer  (layer 
of  rods  and  cones)  is  almost  the  outermost,  and  is  com¬ 
posed  of  small  rodlike  bodies  interspersed  with  shorter 
conical  bodies,  both  of  which  are  the  specialized  terminal 
parts  of  elongated  ueuro-epithelial  cells.  The  cones  alone 
are  believed  to  serve  in  distinguishing  colors.  The  most 
sensitive  area  on  the  human  retina  is  a  small  yellow  spot 
(macula  lutea ),  having  a  central  depression  (the  fovea  cen¬ 
tralis),  in  the  middle  back  part  of  the  eyeball.  No  rods, 
but  only  cones,  are  found  in  the  fovea  centralis;  no  fibers 
of  the  optic  nerve  overlie  it;  and  upon  it  the  image  is 
focused  for  acute  vision.  See  eye,  def.  1  &  2d  Illust .  Cf . 

VISUAL  PURPLE. 

ret  i-nac'u-lar  (rSt'I-nXk'u-ldr),  a.  Pert,  to,  or  like,  a  ret¬ 
inaculum. 

ret  i  nac'u-lum  (-lum),  ».;  pi.  -ula  (-Id).  [L.,  a  lfold- 

fast,  a  band.  See  retain.]  1.  Anat.  A  connecting  or 
retaining  band  ;  a  fraenum. 

2.  Zo'dl.  a  A  retractor  muscle  of  the  proboscis  of  certain 
worms,  b  A  small  structure  on  the  fore  wings  of  many 
Lepidoptera  for  catching  and  holding  the  frenulum. 

3.  Bot.  a  One  of  the  small  glands  or  glandlike  bodies  at 
the  base  of  the  stalk  of  a  pollinium.  b  The  hooklike  funi- 
cle  of  the  seeds  in  acanthaceous  plants. 

ret'i-nal  (rgt'T-nftl),  a.  Anat.  Of  or  pert,  to  the  retina, 
retinal  light.  =  idioretinal  light.  —  r.  purple,  Physiol. 
Chem.,  the  visual  purple. 

re-tin'a-lite  (re-tni'd-lit),  n.  [Gr.  pr\T<.irq  resin  +  -lite.~\ 
Min.  A  massive  variety  of  serpentine,  of  a  honey-yellow  or 
greenish  color,  and  a  waxy  or  resinous  luster. 
rePi-nis'po-ra  (rSt'T-nis'po-ra),  n.  [NL.;  Gr.  prjTtVrj  resin 
<r. ~o pa.  seed.]  a  [ cap.']  Bot.  Syn.  of  Cham.ecyparis. 
b  Hort.  Any  one  of  various  ornamental  Japanese  conifers 
now  ascertained  to  be  juvenile  forms  of  Thuja  and  Chanue- 
cyparis.  They  are  dwarf  cypresslike  shrubs  with  foliage 
strikingly  diilerent  from  the  adult  parent  species, 
reti-ni'tis  (-ni'tTs),  n.  [NL.;  retina  -f-  - itis .]  Med.  In¬ 
flammation  of  the  retina. 

ret'i  nol  (r6t'T-nol  ;  -nol),  n.  [Gr.  prjTLirj  resin  — f—  2d  -ol.] 
A  yellowish  oil  got  by  the  distillation  of  resin.  It  is  used 
in  making  printer’s  ink,  and  in  medicine  as  an  antiseptic, 
ret'i  nos'co-py  (-u5s'ko-pT  ;  -no-sko'pi),  n.  [ retina  + 
-scopy.]  Physiol.  The  study  of  the  retina  of  the  eye  by 
means  of  the  ophthalmoscope.  —  ret'i-no-seop'ic  (-uo- 
sk5p'Tk),  a.  —  ret'i-no-scop'i-cal-ly,  ad.v. 
ret'i  nue  ( r<5 t'T-nu  ;  formerly  often  re-tin'ue,  as  in  Milton 
and  Dry  den),  n.  [ME.  retenue ,  OF.  retenue ,  prop,  a  re¬ 
taining  (so  in  F.),  fr.  OF.  &  F.  retenir  to  retain,  engage, 
hire.  See  retain.J  1.  State  of  being  retained  in  another’s 
service ;  service.  Ohs.  Gower. 

2.  The  body  of  retainers  who  follow  a  prince  or  other  dis¬ 
tinguished  person  ;  a  train  of  attendants  ;  a  suite. 

What  iollowers,  whut  retinue  canst  thou  gain  ?  Milton. 

3.  Retention.  Obs. 

at  one’s  retinue,  in  one’s  service ;  at  one’s  command*  Ohs. 
re-tir'a-cy  (re-tir'a-si),  n.  U.  S.  a  Retirement ;  seclu¬ 
sion.  b  Sufficient  means  or  property  to  make  possible 
retirement  from  business. 

re  tir'al  (re-tlr'ul),  n.  Act  of  retiring.  Specif.:  a  Retreat; 
withdrawal,  b  A  withdrawal  or  giving  up  of  office,  busi¬ 
ness,  etc.  c  A  taking  up  or  paying  of  a  bill  when  due. 
re-tire'  (re-tir'),  v.  t.  ;  re-tired'  (-tird') ;  re-tir'ing  (-tir'- 
Tng)  [F.  reiirer  ;  re-  re-  tirer  to  draw.  See  tirade.] 
1-  To  withdraw  ;  to  take  or  put  away  ;  to  remove  ;  to  be¬ 
take  or,  Ohs.  Scot.,  readdress  (one’s  seif). 

As  when  the  sun  is  present  all  the  year, 

And  never  doth  retire  his  golden  ray.  Sir  J  Davies. 

2.  To  draw  or  pull  back.  Rare. 

3.  To  hold  back  ;  to  restrain  ;  to  dissuade.  Obs.  A:  R. 

4.  To  get  back  ;  to  recover.  Ohs.  it*  R. 

6.  To  withdraw  from  circulation,  or  from  the  market;  to 
take  up  or  pay  ;  as,  to  retire  bonds  ;  to  retire  a  note. 

6.  To  cause  to  retire ;  specif.,  to  designate  as  no  longer 
qualified  for  active  service  ;  to  place  on  the  retired  list  ; 
as,  to  retire  a  military  or  naval  officer. 

7.  Baseball ,  Cricket,  etc.  To  put  out  (a  batsman). 

re  tire',  v.  i.  1.  To  withdraw  from  action  or  danger  ;  to 
retreat  ;  as,  to  retire  from  battle. 

2.  Fencing.  To  give  ground  ;  to  take  a  step  or  steps  back. 

3.  To  withdraw,  go,  or  betake  one’s  self  for  the  sake  of 
privacy,  seclusion,  protection,  or  the  like  ;  to  go  into  re¬ 
treat  ;  as,  to  retire  to  his  home  ;  to  retire  from  the  world. 

4.  To  go  to  bed  ;  as,  he  usually  retires  early. 

5.  To  withdraw  from  office,  a  public  station,  business,  or 
the  like  ;  as,  having  made  a  large  fortune,  he  retired. 

0.  To  go  away  ;  to  withdraw  ;  to  take  one’s  self  away. 

Set  ve  Uriah  in  the  forefront  of  the  hottest  battle,  and  retire 
ye  from  him,  that  he  may  be  smitten,  and  die.  2  Sam.  xi.  1.5. 
7-  To  move,  fall,  or  bend,  back  ;  to  recede,  or  appear  to 
do  so ;  as,  the  shore  of  the  sea  retires  in  bays  and  gulfs. 

8  To  disappear  ;  to  vanish.  Rare. 

9.  To  go  or  come  back  ;  to  return.  Obs. 

Syn.  —  Withdraw,  leave,  depart ;  recede,  retreat, 
re  tire',  n.  Act  of  retiring,  or  state  of  being  retired  ;  re¬ 
tirement  ;  withdrawal ;  retreat ;  also,  a  place  to  which  one 
retires  ;  a  retreat.  Obs.  or  R. 
re  tired'  (re-tird'),  pret.  &  p.  p.  of  retire.  Specif. :  p.  a. 


re-tin'a-cle,  n.  [L.  retinaculum : 
cf.  OF.  retinacte.)  A  retinacu¬ 
lum.  Ohs. 

ret'l-nsc'u-’ate  (rFt'Y-nftk'Q- 
Ifitb  a.  Having  a  retinaculum 
ret  in  as' p halt  (rgt'Tn-.’ls'ffllt), 
ret  in-as-phal' turn  (-tts-fftl'- 
tfiin),  n.  [Gr.  resin  4- 

a  rr/>aATo?  asphalt.]  A  kind  of 
fossil  resin. 

re-tinc'ture,  v.  t.  See  re-,  2. 
retine  +  retain 
ret'i-nence  (r£t'Y-n£ns),  n.  [L. 
retinentia  a  retaining  (in  the 
memory).]  Retention.  Ohs. 
ret'i-nen-cy  (-m'n-sY),  n.  Re¬ 
tention  :  retentivrness.  Ohs. 
ret'i-nerved'  (rSt'Y-nQrvd' ),  a. 
fL.  rete  a  net  4-  E.  nerve.)  Rot. 
Keticulately  nerved:  net-veined, 
retinew  f  retinue. 
re  tin 'l  an  <r  P-t  I  n'Y-<I  n),  a. 
Retinal.  Rare. 

ret'i-nlte  (rift'Y-nTt),  n.  [Gr. 
i>yirivr\  resin  -f  -ite.]  Mm.  A 


kind  of  fossil  resin, 
re-tink'er,  r.  t.  See  re-,  2. 
ret  i-no-cho'roid-i'tis  (rCt  Y-nfi- 
ko'Toid-Y'tis),  »/.  (NL.  ;  retina 
■+•  choroid  4-  -itts.)  Med  In¬ 
flammation  of  the  retina  and 
the  choroid. 

ret'i-noid  (rPt'T-noid),  a.  (Gr. 
prjrivn  resin  +  -oid.)  Resinlike, 
or  rosiniform. 

ret'i  no-phore'  (-nfi-for';  201),  w. 
(NL.  See  re tina; -uhoke.]  /.<>- 
61.  One  of  a  group  of  cells  inclos¬ 
ing  a  crystalline  cone  in  the  dis¬ 
tal  portion  of  an  ommatidium.— 
ret'i-noph'o-ral  (-n5f'8-rrtl),  a. 
ret'i-no-acope'.  n.  [retina  4- 
-scope. J  A  form  of  ophthalmo- 
scope  for  viewing  the  retina, 
ret'i-nos'po-ra  (-n  Os'piWri). 
Var.  of  RETINI.SroKA. 
ret'i-nue,  v.  t.  To  provide  with 
a  retinue:  to  attend  as  followers, 
re-tin'u-la  (rMYn'tl-la),  n. ;  pi. 
-UL/K  (-le).  [NL.,  dim.  of  retina .] 


a  Withdrawn  into  seclusion;  being  in,  or  gone  into,  retreat; 
secluded  ;  quiet ;  as,  a  retired  life  ;  one  of  retired  habits. 

A  retired  part  of  the  peninsula.  Hawthorne 
b  Withdrawn  into  one’s  self;  reserved.  Obs.  or  R.  c 
Carried  on  or  performed  in  seclusion  or  privacy  ;  hence, 
inner;  recondite.  Obs.  d  Withdrawn  from  active  duty 
or  business  ;  as,  a  retired  officer  ;  a  retired  physician, 
retired  flank,  Fort.,  a  flank  bent  inward  toward  the  rear  of 
the  work.  —  r.  list.  Mil.  &  Far.  a  A  list  of  officers  who. 
by  reason  of  advanced  age  or  other  disability,  are  relieved 
from  active  service,  but  still  receive  pay.  In  the  United 
States  army  and  marine  corps  a  commissioned  officer  shall 
be  retired  :  (1)  After  forty  years’ service  as  officer  or  en¬ 
listed  man,  on  his  own  application.  (2)  On  reaching  the  age 
of  sixty-four  years.  (3)  On  becoming  disabled  for  service. 
In  the  United  States  navy  a  commissioned  officer  shall  be 
retired  :  (1)  If  below  the  rank  of  vice  admiral  and  above  that 
of  lieutenant  commander,  on  reaching  the  age  of  sixty-two 
years.  (2)  If  rejected  for  promotion  for  any  cause  notaris¬ 
ing  from  his  own  misconduct.  (3)  On  becoming  disabled 
for  service,  b  A  similar  list  of  enlisted  men  in  the  United 
States  army,  marine  corps,  or  navy,  retired  at  their  own 
application  on  seventy-five  per  cent  of  their  pay  and  al¬ 
lowances,  after  thirty  years  of  service. 

—  re-tired'ly,  adv.  —  re-tired'ness,  n. 
re  tire 'ment  (re-tir'ment),  n.  [Cf.  F.  retirement.']  1.  Act 
of  retiring,  or  state  of  being  retired.  Specif.  :  a  A  falling 
back ;  retreat,  as  of  an  army,  b  A  withdrawing  into  se¬ 
clusion  or  retreat,  c  Withdrawal  from  office,  active  serv¬ 
ice,  or  the  like ;  as,  the  retirement  of  an  officer,  d  Se¬ 
cluded  condition  or  state  ;  withdrawal  from  society  or  pub¬ 
licity  ;  privacy  ;  also,  a  time  or  occasion  of  this,  e  With¬ 
drawal  from  circulation  ;  — said  of  currency. 

2  A  place  of  seclusion  or  privacy  ;  a  place  to  which  one 
withdraws  or  retreats  ;  a  private  abode  ;  a  retreat. 

Cnprea  had  been  the  retirement  of  Augustus.  Addison. 
Syn.  —  Departure,  retreat,  withdrawal ;  seclusion, 
re-tir'ing  (-tir'Tng),  p.  pr.  A  vb.  n.  of  retire.  Specif. :  p.  a. 
Reserved  ;  shy  ;  not  forward  or  obtrusive  ;  as,  retiring  man¬ 
ners.  —  re  tir'ing-ly,  adv.  —  re-tir'ing  ness,  n. 
re-tort'  (re-t6rt'),  v.  t. ;  re-tort'ed  ;  re-tort'ing.  [L  re¬ 
tort  us ,  p.  p.  of  retorquere ;  re-  re-  -j-  torquere  to  turn, 
twist.  See  torsion  ;  cf.  retort,  a  vessel.]  1.  To  return  , 
to  repay ;  to  pay,  cast,  or  hurl,  back  ;  as,  to  retort  an  accu¬ 
sation,  wrong,  censure,  incivility,  or  the  like. 

2.  To  make  a  like  reply  to  ;  to  answer  in  kind  ;  to  say  in 
reply  ;  as,  to  retort  a  sarcasm  ;  “  It  is  false,”  he  retorted. 

3.  To  answer  or  meet,  as  an  argument,  by  a  counter  argu¬ 
ment  of  a  like  kind. 

4.  In  Obs.  senses :  a  To  throw  or  hurl  back,  as  a  spear  ;  to 
reverberate  (a  sound) ;  reflect,  as  heat.  Shah,  b  To  reject 
(an  appeal).  Shak.  c  To  turn,  twist,  or  curve,  back. 

re  tort',  v.  i.  1.  To  return  an  argument  or  a  charge ;  to 
make  a  severe  reply.  Pope. 

2.  To  retaliate.  Now  Rare. 

3.  To  turn  or  spring  back  ;  to  recoil.  Obs. 

re-tort',  n.  [See  retort,  v.  t.]  A  quick,  sharp,  witty,  cut¬ 
ting,  or  severe  reply,  esp.one  which  turns  the  first  speaker’s 
statement  or  argument  against  him  or  counters  it ;  also,  the 
act  or  practice  of  making  such  replies  :  as,  a  good  retort ;  a 
man  keen  in  retort.  “The  retort  courteous.”  Shak. 

Syn.  —  Repartee,  answer.  See  reply. 
re  tort',  n.  [F.  retorte  (cf.  Sp.  retorta),  fr.  L.  relorta ,  fem. 
p.  p.  of  retorquere.  So 
named  from  its  bent 
shape.  See  retort,  v.  t.] 

Chem.  A  the  Arts.  A  ves¬ 
sel  in  which  substances 
are  subjected  to  distilla¬ 
tion  or  decomposition  by 
heat.  It  is  made  of  dif-  j  PIain  Rotort ;  2  Tu- 
ferent  forms  and  maten-  bulated  Retort  with 
als  for  different  uses,  as  Receiver, 
a  bulb  of  glass  with  a 
curved  beak  to  enter  a  receiver  for  general  chemical  oper¬ 
ations,  or  a  long  semicylinder  of  cast  iron  or  fire  clay  for 
the  manufacture  of  coal  gas. 

l  e-tort',  v.  1.  To  treat  by  heating  in  a  retort,  as  gold  amal¬ 
gam  to  drive  off  the  mercury  and  recover  the  gold, 
re-tort'ed,  pret.  Ap.p.  of  retort.  Specif.  \p.  a.  a  Twisted, 
turned,  or  bent,  back  or  backwards  ;  recurved  ;  reverted, 
b  Returned;  thrown,  hurled,  or  cast,  back.  “With  re¬ 
torted  scorn.”  Milton. 

re  tor'tion  (re-tOr'shtfn),??.  [Cf.  F.  retorsion.  See  retort, 
v.  t.]  1.  Act  of  retorting  ;  a  turning,  twisting,  bending, 

or  throwing,  back  ;  reflection  or  turning  back. 

It  was,  however,  necessary  to  possess  some  single  term  expres¬ 
sive  of  this  intellectual  retortion.  Sir  IV.  Hamilton. 

2.  A  retort ;  an  act  of  retorting,  as  in  argument.  Obs. 

3.  Law.  Retaliation.  Retortion  is  chiefly  used  in  interna¬ 
tional  la\v  of  acts  by  which  the  aggrieved  state  treats  the 
subjects  of  the  state  giving  provocation  in  a  manner 
the  same  as,  or  analogous  to,  that  in  which  the  subjects 
of  t  he  state  using  retortion  are  treated  by  the  state  giving 
provocation.  The  term  is  often  used  specifically  of  acts 
within  the  strict  right  of  the  state,  as  the  imposition  of 
disabilities  or  other  denial  of  comity,  often  called  ||  r^-tor'- 
slon  de  droit' (de  droit'),  — the  direct  infliction  of  injuries 
equal  to  those  suffered,  termed  il  re-tor'si-o  fac'ti  (re-t6r'- 
slil-o  fSk'tl),  being  included  under  the  head  of  reprisal. 

re-tor'tiVC  (re-t6r'tTv),  a.  1.  Turned  backwards. 

2.  Of  the  nature  of  a  retort. 

re  touch'  (re-tfich'),  v.  t.  [F.  retoucher.  See  re-  ;  TOUCH.] 


1.  To  touch  again,  or  rework,  in  order  to  improve;  to 
amend  by  retouches ;  to  touch  up ;  as,  to  retouch  a  picture, 
an  engraving  plate,  or  an  essay. 

2.  Photoy.  To  correct  or  change,  as  a  negative  or  process 
plate,  by  hand  work.  Ordinary  negatives,  esp.  those  of 
portraits,  are  often  retouched,  usually  with  a  hard  lead 
pencil,  to  harmonize  the  light  and  shade,  remove  unnat¬ 
ural  effects  of  detail,  etc.  In  retouching  photogravure 
plates  the  roulette,  burnisher,  graver,  etc.,  are  used. 

3.  To  touch  upon  or  speak  of  again  ;  to  reintroduce.  Rare. 
re-touch'  (re-tuch'),  v.  i.  To  make  or  give  retouches, 
re-touch',  n.  [Cf.  F.  retouche.']  A  new  or  fresh  touch  or 

partial  reworking  to  effect  improvement,  as  of  a  painting, 
asculptor’s  clay  model,  or  the  like. 

re-tour'  (re-toor'),  n.  [F.,  a  returning.  See  return,  n.  A 
v.  L]  1.  Return.  Obs.  or  Scot. 

2.  Scuts  Law.  The  return  made  to  the  court  of  chancery  on 
a  brieve  of  inquest  with  the  jury’s  verdict  thereon,  as  on 
one  relative  to  the  service  of  an  heir,  or  one  for  determin¬ 
ing  the  duties  payable  to  a  superior  upon  land  or  the  land’s 
annual  value  ;  also,  a  copy  or  extract  of  such  return, 
re-tour',  v.  i.  To  return  ;  to  revert.  Obs. 
re-tour',  v.  t.  Scots  Law.  To  make  a  retour,  or  return,  of ; 

as,'  to  retour  a  person  as  heir,  land  (as  to  its  value),  etc. 
re  trace',  or  re-trace'  (re-tias'),  v.  t.  [re-  -f-  trace.]  To 
trace  over  again,  or  renew  the  outline  of,  as  a  drawing, 
re  trace'  (re- tras'),  v.  t.  [F.  retracer.  See  re-,  trace  ;  cf. 
retract.]  To  trace  again  or  back.  Specif.  :  a  To  trace 
or  go  back  to  the  origin  or  beginning  of  ;  to  go  back  over 
the  track  of ;  as,  to  retrace  one’s  family  line,  b  To  go 
over  again  with  the  eyes  ;  to  look  over  again  carefully  or 
closely,  c  To  go  over  again  in  memory  ;  to  recall,  d  To 
go  back  in  or  over  (a  previous  course) ;  to  go  over  again  in 
a  reverse  direction;  as,  to  retrace  one’s  steps  or  proceedings, 
re-trace'ment  (-m£nt),  n.  Act  of  retracing, 
re  tract'  (re-trakt'),  v.  t. ;  re-tract'ed  ;  re-tract'ing.  [F. 
retracter,  L.  retraclare,  retractation ,  to  handle  again,  re¬ 
consider,  retract,  fr.  retrahere,  retraction,  to  draw  back. 
In  senses  1,2,  &  3  fr.  L.  retractus,  p.  p.  of  retrahere.  See 
retreat.]  1.  To  draw  or  pull  back  or  in  ;  as,  the  cat  can 
retract  its  claws  ;  to  retract  the  tongue. 

2.  To  draw  or  bring  (a  person)  back.  Obs.  or  R. 

3.  To  hold  back;  to  prevent;  to  restrain  ;  also,  to  with¬ 
draw  ;  to  take  away.  Obs. 

4.  To  withdraw  ;  recall :  disavow  ;  recant ;  take  back;  as, 
to  retract  an  accusation  or  an  assertion. 

Syn.  —  Recant,  abjure,  repudiate,  disown.  See  renounce. 
re  tract',  v.  i.  1.  To  retire  ;  to  retreat.  Obs.  Ozf.  E.  D. 

2.  To  draw  back  ;  to  undergo  retraction. 

3.  To  take  back  what  has  been  said  ;  to  withdraw'  a  con¬ 
cession  or  a  declaration  ;  to  drawback,  as  from  a  promi&e. 

She  will,  and  she  will  not ;  she  grants,  denies. 

Consents,  retracts,  advances,  and  then  flies.  Granville. 
re  tract',  n.  Ohs.  1.  a  Retractation,  b  Retreat. 

2.  Far.  The  pricking  of  a  horse’s  foot  in  nailing  on  a  shoe, 
re'trac-ta'tion  (re'trSk-ta'shwn),  n.  [Cf.  F.  retractation, 
L.  retraclatio  a  revision,  reconsideration.]  1.  A  revision  ; 
rehandling  ;  —  used  esp.  [cap.]  in  the/>/.  as  the  title  of  a 
work  by  St.  Augustine  containing  a  new  treatment,  with 
corrections,  of  subjects  contained  in  previous  books. 

2  Act  of  retracting  ;  withdrawal ;  esp.,  a  taking  back  of 
what  has  been  said  ;  recantation. 

re-tract'ed,  a.  1.  Drawn,  pulled,  or  moved,  back  ;  as, 
retracted  accent,  e.  g.,  in  bal'cony,  formerly  balco'ny. 

2  Withdrawn;  recalled;  canceled, 
re-trac'tlle  (re-tr&k'tll ;  cf.  -ile),  a.  [Cf.  F.  retractile.] 
Capable  of,  or  exhibiting,  retraction  ;  capable  of  being 
drawn  back  or  in  ;  as,  the  claws  of  a  cat  are  retractile ;  a 
retractile  spring.  — re'trac-til'i-ty  (re'tr&k-tll'T-tT),  n. 
re  trac'tion  (-shwu),  n.  [Cf.  F.  retraction,  L.  relractio  a 
drawing  back,  hesitation  ]  1.  Act  of  withdrawing  some¬ 

thing  advanced,  stated,  claimed,  or  done  ;  declaration  of 
change  of  opinion  ;  recantation  ;  retractation. 

2.  Withdrawal  ;  revocation. 

3.  =  retractation,  1  ;  —  used  [cap.  A  pi.]  as  a  title.  Obs. 

4.  Act  of  retracting,  or  drawing  back  or  in  ;  state  of  being 
retracted  ;  retractile  power  ;  as,  the  retraction  of  claws. 

5.  Act  of  taking  away  ;  detraction.  Ohs. 
re-trac'tive  (-ttv),o.  v  1.  Serving  to  retract  ;  of  the  nature 

of  a  retraction  ;  as,  retractive  words. 

2.  Disposed  to  draw'  back.  Rare. 

—  re  tractive  ly,  adv.  —  re-trac'tive  ness,  n.  Rare. 
re  trac'tor  (-ter),  n.  [NL.]  One  that  retracts.  Specif. : 
a  In  breech-loading  firearms,  a  device  for  withdrawing  a 
cartridge  shell  from  the  barrel,  b  Surg.  (1)  An  instrument 
to  hold  apart  the  edges  of  a  wound  during  amputation. 
(2)  A  bandage  to  protect  the  soft  parts  from  the  saw  dur¬ 
ing  amputation.  d  Anal,  it*  Zo'dl.  A  muscle  serving  to 
draw  in  any  organ  or  part ;  —  opposed  to  protractor. 
re'tra -hent  (re'trd-h?nt),  a.  [L.  retrahens,  - entis ,  p.  pr.  of 
retrahere.  See  retreat,  ?i.]  Retracting  ;  drawing  back, 
re  treat'  (re-tret'),  n.  [F.  retraite,  OF.  also  reticle,  and 
retrait,  both  fr.  retrairc  to  withdraw,  L.  retrahere  ;  re-  re- 
-f-  trahere  to  draw.  See  trace  ;  cf.  retract,  retrace.] 

1.  Act  of  retiring,  or  withdrawing,  as  from  what  is  difficult, 
dangerous,  or  disagreeable,  or,  sometimes,  into  privacy  from 
business,  public  life,  or  society. 

2.  Mil.  a  The  retiring  of  troops  from  the  presence  of  an 
enemy,  or  from  ground  occupied  to  ground  farther  from 


Zo'il.  A  group  of  sensory  cells 
inclosing  a  rhnbdmn  in  an  om- 
niatidium.— re-tin'u-lar(-lar),a 
re-tip',  r.  t.  See  rk-,  2. 
re-tir 'a-cied  (rP-tTr'd-sYd),  a. 
Ketired  ;  secluded  U.  S. 
ret'i  rade' (rPt'Y-riid'),  n.  [F.: 
cf.  It.  ritirnta  retreat.]  Fort.  A 
retrenchment,  usually  of  two 
f  aces  making  a  reentering  angle. 
Rare.  [retires.  I 

re  tir'er(r$-tTr'?r),».  One  who) 
ret'i  stene  (r?t'Y-sten ).  n.  [G. 
reti8ten,  fr.  reten  retene.]  Chem. 
Retene. 

Ret  1-te'lae  (-te'le),  or  Ret'i  te- 
la'ri  ®  (-t?-la'rY-e  :  11.5),  n.  pi. 
[NL. ;  L.  rete  a  net  4-  tela  a 
web.  |  Zo'nl.  See  link  weaver. 
—  ret  i  te-la'rl-an  (-rtn),  a  tf  n. 
re-told'  (re-tdld'),  pret  p.  p. 
of  RETELL. 

re-tomb',  r.  t.,  re-tool',  r.  /., 
re-tooth'  (re-tdoth t.  See 
re-.  2.  —  re-tooth'er  (-Sr),  n. 
retorlke.  f  rhetoric. 


re-torn',  t*  return. 
ret  or-nel'la.  +  ritornet.lo. 
retorqued,  a.  [L.  "  lonpo  re  cf. 
F.  retornuer. )  Twisted  or  turned 
back.  Ohs. 

re-tor'sion  ( rP-tor'sb /7n ).  Var.of 
RETORTION.  (  See  -ABLE.  I 

re-tort'a  ble  (r^-tor'td-b’l),  a.  | 
retort  clay  Refractory  clay 
suitable  a*  a  materiul  for  retorts, 
re-tort'er,  n.  One  who  retorts, 
retory.  f  rhetor v. 
re- toss',  v.  t.  See  re-,2. 
re-touch'er,  n.  One  who  re¬ 
touches.  [ RareA 

re-touch  'ment.  n.  Retouching.! 
re-tour'a-ble  (rf-tdor'd-bi),  a. 
Scots  Low.  See  -able. 
re  tourn'.  +  return. 
re  trace'a-ble.  a.  See -able. 
re-track',  r.  t.  See  re-.  2. 
re-tract'a-ble  (rf-trflk'td-hi ), 
a.  See  -  a  ble.  —  re-tract' a-bil'- 
i-ty  (-td-hTl'Y-tY),  n. 
re-trac'tate,  v.  t.  [L.  retracta- 
tus,  p.  p.  of  retractare.  See  re¬ 


tract.)  To  retract;  recant.  Obis. 
re-tract'i-ble  (rf'-trRk'tl-bi),  a. 
[Cf.  F.  retro ctihle.)  See -able. 
— re-tract'i-bil'i-ty  (-bYl'T-tY),n. 
retrac'tive.  n.  That  which 
withdraws  ;  a  dissuasive.  Obs. 
re-traict',  n.  &*  r.  Retreat.  Ohs. 
re-trair'.  n.  [OF  retraire,  inf. 
ns  n.J  Retreat  :  return.  Ohs. 
re-trait',  n.  [It  ritrntto,  fr.  ri- 
trarre  to  draw  hnck,  draw,  fr. 
L.  retrahere.  See  RETRACT.]  A 
portrait  ;  a  likeness.  Ohs. 
re-trait',  n.  tf  r.  Retreat.  Ohs. 
re-trait',  a.  (F.,  p.  n.  of  re- 
traire.]  Secluded.  Ons. 
re'tral  (re'trrtl),  a.  [L.  retro 
backward  4-  -at.)  1.  Situated  at 
or  towards  the  hack  ;  posterior. 

2  Hack  ward:  retrograde. 

—  re'tral-ly.  adv. 
re-tranch',  r.  t.  [F.  retrancher.') 
To  retrench  ;  cut  down.  Ohs. 
re-tran'quil  ize.  **./.,  re-trans'- 
fer,  »/.,  re  trans-fer',  r.  t.,  re'- 
trans-flg'ure,  v.  t.,  re/trans-  I 


form',  v  t.,  re-trans  for-ma'- 
tion,  n..  rctrans-fuse',  > .  re- 
trans'it.  r.t.tf re  trans  late', 
t.,  re  trans  la 'tion,  re'- 
trans  mis'sion.  n.,  re  trans- 
mis'sive.  a.,  re'trans-mit',  -  .  t., 
re  trans  mute',  ?■.  t.,  re  trans¬ 
plant',  r.  /.,  re  trans  port',  v. 
t re  trans  por-ta'tion,  n  See 
re-,  2 

re-trate'.  +  retrait. 
re  trav'el.  r.  t.  See  he-,  2. 
re-trav'erse,  v.  t.  see  re-,  2 
re-trax'it  (rP-tr&k'slt),  n.  [L., 
(he)  has  withdrawn. 1  Common 
Law.  The  withdrawing  of  a  suit 
in  court  by  the  plaintiff  person 
ally,  by  which  he  lost  his  right 
of  action. 

re-tray'. r.  t.  tfi.  [OF  retraire  1 
To  withdraw.  Oos.  (re-,  2.| 
re-tread'  (re-tr?d ')*’’•  1.  fir*-  See| 
re-tread'.  >*.  t.  To  furnish  (a 
tire,  as  for  an  automobile)  with 
n  new  trend. 

re- treat',  v.  t.  See  be-,  2. 


food,  foot ;  out,  oil ;  chair  ;  go  ;  sing,  igk  ;  then,  thin  ;  nature,  verdure  (250) ;  K  =  ch  in  G.  icli,  ach  (144) ;  boN  ;  yet ;  zh  =  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Guide. 
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RETROVACCINATE 


the  enemy,  or  from  an  advanced  position.  A  retreat  is 
properly  an  orderly  march,  in  which  circumstance  it  differs 
from  a  flight)  rout ,  etc.  b  The  withdrawing  of  a  ship  or 
fleet  from  an  enemy  to  avoid  an  engagement,  for  strate¬ 
gic  reasons,  or  to  escape  after  defeat,  c  A  signal  for  re¬ 
treating  or  retiring,  d  A  signal  given  in  the  army,  by 
drum,  trumpet,  or  the  like,  following  evening  roll  call  or 
parade  and  immediately  followed  by  the  sunset  gun. 

3.  Eccl.  A  special  season  of  seclusion,  often  with  with¬ 
drawal  to  a  religious  house,  during  which  religious  exer¬ 
cises  are  engaged  in  exclusively.  Cf.  quiet  day. 

4.  The  place  to  which  any  one  retires ;  a  place  of  seclu¬ 
sion,  privacy,  safety,  or  resort ;  a  retired  place  or  abode  ; 
a  refuge;  an  asylum  ;  a  hiding  place  ;  a  den. 

6.  An  institution  for  the  care  of  insane  persons,  inebriates, 
etc.:  an  asylum. 

6.  Far.  =  retract,  n.,  2.  Obs. 

7.  Arch.  A  retirement ;  a  recess,  as  of  one  surface  behind 
another  in  panel ;  recessed  work  ;  a  retired  part ;  a  recess. 
Syn.  —  Retirement,  departure,  withdrawal,  recession; 
seclusion,  solitude,  privacy  ;  asylum,  shelter,  refuge. 

re-treat'  (re-tret'),  r.  i.  ;  re-treat'ed  ;  re-treat'ing  To 
make  a  retreat ;  to  retire  from  any  position  or  place  ;  to 
withdraw  ;  to  recede  ;  as,  the  defeated  army  retreated. 
re- treat',  v.  t.  1.  To  draw  or  lead  back  ;  to  withdraw  ;  to 
remove  ;  specif.,  Chess,  to  move  (a  piece)  back. 

2.  To  retrace;  also,  to  reduce.  Obs.  or  R. 

3.  To  retract ;  reverse  ;  rescind  ;  revoke.  Obs.  Scot. 
re-tree'  (re-tre'),  n.  [Cf .  F.  relrait  withdrawal,  shrinkage, 

fr.  retraire  to  withdraw.]  Imperfect  or  slightly  damaged 
paper,  such  as  paper  with  dirty  specks,  stains,  pinholes, 
etc.,  occurring  in  the  process  of  manufacture; — often 
marked  R  in  the  United  States  and  XX  in  England,  on 
packages  and  in  the  invoices.  Called  also  retree  paper, 
re-trench'  (re-trSnch';  140),  v.t.;  re-trenched'  (-trSncht'); 
re-trench'inq.  [OF.  relrenchier ,  F.  retrancher  ;  re-  re-  -J- 
OF.  trenchier  to  cut,  F.  / rancher .  See  trench.]  1.  In 
Obs.  senses  :  a  To  cut  short ;  to  repress,  b  To  cut  off ;  to 
intercept. 

2.  To  cut  down;  to  lessen;  reduce;  diminish;  curtail; 
as,  to  retrench  superfluities  or  expenses. 

But  this  thy  glory  shall  be  soon  retrenched.  Milton 

4.  To  cut  off;  to  pare  away  ;  to  remove  ;  to  do  away  with. 
6.  To  cut  out  ;  excise  ;  omit,  as  a  paragraph.  Rare. 

6.  Fort,  a  To  furnish  with  a  retrenchment ;  as,  to  retrench 
bastions,  b  To  intrench.  Rare. 

Syn.  —  To  lessen,  diminish,  curtail,  reduce.  See  abridge. 
re  trench',  v.  i.  To  make  retrenchments  or  reductions  ; 
specif.,  to  cut  down  living  expenses  ;  to  economize, 
re-trench'ment  (-nignt),  n.  [Cf .  F.  retranchement ,  OF.  also 
retrenchement.']  1.  Act  or  process  of  retrenching  ;  reduc¬ 
tion  ;  curtailment ;  excision  ;  cutting  down  of  expenses. 

2.  Fort,  a  A  work,  usually  a  simple  traverse  or  parapet 
and  ditch,  constructed  within  another,  to  prolong  the  de¬ 
fense  of  the  position  when  the  enemy  has  gained  the  outer 
work,  or  to  protect  the  defenders  till  they  can  retreat 
or  obtain  terms,  b  An  intrenchment. 

Syn.  —  Lessening,  diminution,  reduction,  abridgment, 
re-trl'al  (re-tri'al),  n.  A  second  trial,  experiment,  or  test ; 
a  second  judicial  trial,  as  of  an  accused  person. 
re-trlb'UtO  (re-trTb'tit ;  r5t'rT-but ;  cf.  attribute,  v.  t.),v.t. 
[L .retributus,  p.  p.  of  retribuere  to  retribute  ;  re-  -f-  tribuere 
to  bestow,  assign,  pay.  See  tribute.]  To  pay  back  ;  to 
give  in  return  ;  to  requite.  Obs.  or  R.  .  Mure. 

ret'ri-bu'tion  (rSt'rT-bu'shSn),  n.  [L.  retributio:  cf.  F. 
retribution.  ]  1.  A  retributing;  requital;  return.  Now  Rare. 
2-  That  which  is  given  in  repayment  or  compensation  ;  re¬ 
turn  suitable  to  the  merits  or  deserts  of,  as  an  action  ;  esp., 
condign  punishment  for  evil  or  wrong;  specif.,  reward 
and  punishment  as  distributed  at  the  general  judgment. 
Syn.  —  Recompense,  retaliation.  See  requital. 
re-trlb'U-tive  (re-trTb'ti-tTv),  a.  Of,  pert,  to,  or  of  the 
nature  of,  retribution  ;  involving  retribution  or  repayment ; 
as,  retributive  justice.  — re-trlb'u-tive-ly,  adv. 
retributive  damages.  See  exemplary  damages. 
re-trib'u-tor  (-u-ter),  n.  One  who  makes  retribution. 
re-trib'U-tO-ry  (-tS-rT),  a.  [Cf.  LL.  retributorius  worthy 
of  retribution.]  Involving,  causing,  or  characterized  by, 
retribution  ;  retributive. 

re-triev'al  (re-trev'Sl),  n.  Act  of  retrieving;  also,  possi¬ 
bility  of  being  retrieved  or  of  recovering  ;  retrieve, 
re-trieve'  (re-trev'),  v.  1.  ;  re-trieved' (-trevd') ;  re-triev'- 
ing  (-trev'Tng).  [For  older  retreve ,  fr.  OF.  retrover  to  And 
again,  recover  (3d  sing.  pres,  it  retrieve),  F.  retrouver  ;  re- 
re- -{-OF.  trover  to  find,  F.  trouver.  See  trover.]  1.  Hunt¬ 
ing.  a  To  discover  again  (game  once  sprung) ;  esp., -to  flush 
(partridges)  a  second  time  ;  —  said  of  dogs.  Obs.  or  R. 
b  To  discover  and  bring  in  (killed  or  wounded  game). 

2.  To  recover,  as  by  study  or  an  effort  of  memory  ;  to  call 
to  mind  again  ;  to  find  again. 

3.  To  recover  ;  regain  ;  as,  to  retrieve  freedom. 

With  late  repentance  now  they  would  retrieve 

The  bodies  they  forsook,  and  wish  to  live.  Dryden. 

4.  To  bring  back  ;  to  make  return  ;  to  recall.  Obs. 

6.  To  restore  ;  revive  ;  as,  to  retrieve  one's  character. 

6.  To  remedy  the  evil  consequences  of ;  to  make  good  ;  to 
repair,  as  a  loss  or  damage. 

Accept  my  sorrow,  and  retrieve  my  fall  Prior. 

re-trieve',  v.  i.  1.  Hunting.  To  retrieve  game. 

2.  To  recover  ;  to  recuperate.  Obs.  or  R. 
re  trieve',  n.  1.  Hunting.  The  rediscovery  or  second 
flushing  of  game,  esp.  birds,  once  sprung.  Obs. 


2.  Possibility  of  being  retrieved  or  of  recovering. 

3.  Act  of  retrieving  ;  retrieval. 

re-triev'er  (re-trev'er),  n.  1.  A  dog  used  for  retrieving  ; 
specif.,  one 
of  a  breed  of 
m  e  d  i  u  in- 
sized  dogs  of 
which  two 
principal  va¬ 
rieties  are 
bred,  one 
black  and 
wavy-coat- 
ed,  the  other 
black  or 
liver-colored 
with  a  short 
and  closely 
curled  coat. 

2.  Electric  Cars.  Short  for  trolley  retriever. 

3.  One  who  retrieves. 

re'tro-  (re'tro- ;  rSt'ro-;  in  retrocede  (to  go  back),  retrograde , 
retrospect ,  and  derivatives ,  rSt'ro-  or  re'tro-).  [L.  retro , 
adv.,  backward,  back,  prop,  a  comparative  fr.  re-.  Cf.  re-.] 
A  prefix  or  combining  form  signifying  backward,  back  ;  as, 
retro&ct,  to  act  backward  ;  retrospect,  a  looking  back, 
re'tro-act'  (rS'trfc-Skt' ;  rSt'ro-  ;277),  v.  i.  To  act  backward, 
or  in  return  or  opposition  ;  to  react ;  to  be  retrospective, 
re  tro-ac'tion  (-Sk'shfin),  ?i.  [Cf.  F.  retroaction.']  1.  Op¬ 
eration  on  something  preceding  ;  retrospective  action. 

2.  Action  returned,  or  action  backward  ;  reaction. 

!  retro-ac'tive  (-tlv),  a.  [Cf.  F.  retro  act  if .]  1.  Fitted  or 
designed  to  retroact ;  operating  backward  ;  retrospective. 
2.  Reactive.  Obs.  <i*  R.  Beddoes. 

retroactive  law  or  statute,  Law,  one  operating  to  make  crim¬ 
inal  or  punishable,  or  in  any  way  expressly  to  affect,  acts 
done  prior  to  the  passing  of  the  law.  Cf.  ex  post  facto  law. 
re  tro-ac-tiv'i  ty  (-Sk-tiv'I-tT),  n  Quality  or  state  of  being 
retroactive. 

re'tro  cede'  (re'tr$-sed' ;  rSt/ro-),  v.  t.  [ retro -  -f-  cede:  cf. 

F.  retroceder J  To  cede  or  grant  back, 
ret'ro-cede  (ret'ro-sed  ;  re'tro- ;  277  :  cf.  retro-),  v.  i.  [L. 
retrocedere  ;  retro  backward,  back  -f-  cedere  to  go.  See 
cede.]  To  go  back  ;  to  recede  ;  Med.,  to  go  from  the  sur¬ 
face  to  the  interior,  as  gout. 

re'tro-ced'ent  (re'tro-sed'ent ;  rgt'ro-),  a.  [L.  retrocedens, 
p.  pr.]  a  Astron.  Retrograde,  b  Med.  Retroceding, 
re  tro-ces'sion  (-sg.sh'wn),  n.  [Cf.  F  retrocession,  L.  re- 
trocessio  a  going  back.]  Act  of  retroceding;  recession; 
retrogression;  specif.:  a  Astron.  Precession  (of  the  equi¬ 
noxes).  b  Med.  Metastasis  of  a  disease,  an  eruption,  or 
a  tumor  from  the  surface  to  the  interior  of  the  body, 
re'tro-ces'slon,  n.  [Cf.  F.  retrocession.]  1.  Scots  Law. 
The  assignment  by  an  assignee  of  a  right  to  the  cedent,  or 
assignor,  to  him. 

2.  Act  of  receding,  or  ceding  back, 
re'tro-choir  (re'tro-kwir ;  rSt'ro-),  n.  [retro-  -f-  choir.] 
Arch.  The  space  left  in  a  church  behind  the  high  altar  or 
choir  inclosure,  sometimes  used  as  a  chapel,  and  occasion¬ 
ally  containing  a  second  choir  inclosure ;  also,  in  an  apsi- 
dal  church,  all  the  space  beyond  the  line  of  the  back  or 
eastern  face  of  the  altar. 

re'tro-clu'sion  (-kloo'zhun  ;  243),  n.  [retro-  -j-  occlusion.] 
Surg.  A  form  of  acupressure  in  which  the  needle  is  passed 
just  above,  and  then  below,  the  artery,  being  turned  so  that 
it  comes  out  near  the  point  of  entrance, 
re  tro-cog  ni'tion  (-kbg-nTsh'wn),  n.  [retro-  -j-  cognition.] 
Occult  cognition  of  that  which  has  gone  before,  knowledge 
of  it  not  being  accessible  by  ordinary  means  or  faculties, 
re  tro-de  Vi  a'tlon  (-de'vt-a'shwn),  n.  [retro-  -f-  deviation.] 
Med.  Backward  displacement,  as  of  an  organ, 
re  tro-dis  place'ment  (-dTs-plas'mSnt),  n.  [retro-  -f-  dis¬ 
placement.]  Med.  Displacement  backwards  of  a  part, 
re  tro  flec'tion  (-flSk'shun),  n.  Med.  Retroflexion, 
re'tro-flex  (  (re'tro-flgks,  -flgkst ;  rgt'ro-),  a.  [retro-  -f 
re'tro-flexed  I  L .  fl exus,  p.  p.  of  fleeter e  to  bend,  to  turn.] 
Reflexed  ;  bent  or  turned  abruptly  backward, 
ro'tro-llex'ion  (-flSk'shmi),  n.  Act  of  reflexing,  or  state  of 
being  retroflexed ;  specif.,  Med.,  the  bending  back  of  an 
organ  upon  itself,  as  of  the  uterus.  In  retroflexion  of  the 
uterus,  the  fundus  is  bent  back  upon  the  cervix,  the  latter 
being  little  if  at  all  out  of  its  normal  axis.  Cf.  retro¬ 
version,  2. 

ret  ro  gra  da'tion  (rSt'ro-gra-da'slwn  ;  re'trb-),  n.  [F.  re- 
trogradation  or  L.  retrogradatio.  See  retrograde.]  Act 
of  retrograding,  or  state  of  being  retrograde;  specif.  :  a  A s- 
tron.  The  apparent  backward  motion  of  a  planet ;  motion, 
or  a  movement,  from  east  to  west  among  the  stars,  b  A 
going  back  in  investigation  or  reasoning, 
ret'ro-grade  (rgt'ro-grad  ;  re'tro-  ;  277),  a.  [ME.  retro- 
grad,  L.  retrogradus,  fr.  retrogradi,  -gressus,  to  retrograde  ; 
retro  -{-  gradi  to  step  :  cf.  F.  retrograde .  See  grade.] 

1.  Astron.  a  Having  a  direction  contrary  to  that  of  the 
general  planetary  course  and  the  order  of  the  signs  ;  di¬ 
rected  from  east  to  west ;  —  said  of  apparent  or  real  motion 
of  a  celestial  body,  b  Exhibiting  such  motion,  as  a  planet. 

2.  Directed  backward,  or  having  a  backward  direction, 
motion,  or  tendency  ;  contrary  to  the  previous  direction  ; 
as,  a  retrograde  motion  ;  —  opposed  to  progressive. 

3.  Going,  or  inclined  to  go,  from  a  better  to  a  worse  state  ; 
declining;  as,  a  retrograde  people  ;  retrograde  ideas. 

4.  Backward  ;  slow.  Obs.  &  R.  .  Orf.  E.  D. 


re-treat'a-ble,  a.  Withdrawa¬ 

ble.  Obs.  [pert,  to  retreat.  I 
re  treat'al  (rS-tret'dl),  a.  Of  or| 
re  treat'&nt  (-dfnt),  n.  Keel.  One 
who  is  in  retreat.  [treats.  I 

re-treat'er.  n.  1.  One  who  re-| 
2.  Eccl.  =  RETREATANT. 
re-treat'ful,  a.  Furnishing,  or 
serving  as,  a  retreat.  Rare. 
re  treat'ing,  p  pr.  v  vh  n.  of 
retreat.  -  re-treat'ing-ness,/? 
re-treat'ment,  n.  See  re-,  2. 
re-treat'ment.  n  Act  of  retreat¬ 
ing  ;  retreat.  Rare. 
re-treit'.  i*  rf.trf.at 
re-trench',  or  re-trench',  v.  t 
To  trench  ngain  [trenches.  I 
re  trench 'er.  n.  One  who  re-| 
re  trencht'.  Retrenched.  R.  Sp. 
re-treve'.  i*  retrieve 
retrlbue,  v.  t.  [F.  retribuer,  L. 
retribuere.]  To  requite.  Obs. 


re-trib'n-ta-ry.  Var  of  retrib 

cto  Ft  Y. 

re-trib'ute  (r£-trYb'flt ;  rCt'rT- 
bQt),  >’  i  To  make  requital.  R. 
re-trib'u-tiv  Retributive.  R  Sp 
retricon.  +  rhetorician. 
re- tricked'  (r  £-t  r  I  k  t' ),  p  a. 
Tricked  or  decorated  anew 
re-triev'.  Retrieve.  R.  Sp. 
re-triev'a-bl.  Retrievable.  R.Sp. 
re-triev  'able  (rP-trev'd-b*l ),  a. 
See  -able.  —  re-triev  a  bil'i-ty 
C-bTl'i-tT),  n.  —  re-triev'a-ble- 
ness,  ti.  —  re-triev 'a-bly,  adv. 
re-trievd'.  Retrieved  Ref.  Sp 
re-trieve'less,  a.  Irretrievable, 
re-trieve 'ment,  n.  Retrieval, 
re-trim',  r.  t.  See  re-,  2. 
ret'ri-ment.n  [L.re/rimenfMm.] 
Refuse  :  dregs  ;  dross  Obs.  if  R 
re-trip',  n.  See  re-,  2 
re-trivs'.  retrieve. 


||  re  'trot  re'tro  ),adv  [L.jBack-  1 

ward  (troactive.I  | 

re  tro-ac'tive-ly.  adv.  of  re-|  i 
re  tro-bulb'ar  (re'trfi-bfll'bdr  ;  j 
ret'ro-),  a  Anaf.  Behind  the 
eyeball  (  Retrocession.  I  j 

re  tro-ced'ence  (-sed'^ns).  n. 
re  tro-ces'sion-al  (-sCsh'iIn-cll),  • 
a.  if  ii.  Recessional, 
re  tro-ces'sion-ist,  n.  An  advo¬ 
cate  of  retrocession 
re  tro-ces'sive( -sCs'Tv ),a  1. Ret-  j 
rngrade  [sion.or  ceding  back.  I 
2.  Characterized  by  retroces-|  ■ 
re'tro-col'Iic  (-kOl'Tk).  a.  [Seel 
RETRO-;  COLLCM.]  Of  or  per- | 
taining  to  the  back  of  the  neck.  ; 
re  tro-con'scious-ness,  n.  See 
RETRO-. 

re  tro-cop'u-lant  (-kOp'fl-lrtnt), 
a.  Copulating  backward.  —  re'-  j 
tro-cop  u-la'tion  (-la'shun),  n.  I 


.....  iu-|,  u.  mxurvcu  ii 

re'tro-date  (-dat),  v.  t.  Tc 
re  tro-duc'tion  (-dQk'Rh/: 

[L.  retrod  uce  re,  retrod  vet 
lead  or  bring  back  J  A  le 
or  bringing  hack. 

re'tro-flect'ed.  a.  Retrof 
re'tro-flex,  t\  i.  To  turn  oi 
backward. 

re'tro-fract  (-frttkt),  i 
fract  ed,  a.  [retro-  +  L  //•< 
Rot.  Refracted. 

re  tro-gen'er-a  tive,  a. 

ting  young  by  retrocopuh 
retrogradate.  v  i.  |  L.  ret. 
r/ore.|  To  retrograde.  0 
ret  ro-gra'da-to-ry  (rSt'rf 
dd-to-ri  ;  re'trfc-),  a.  Ci 
retrogradation. 
ret'ro  grade,  n.  Rare. 
who  declines  or  degeneral 


5.  Moving  or  going  backward,  lit.;  characterized  by  retro¬ 
gression,  as  biological  development ;  specif.,  Zobl.,  habit¬ 
ually  walking  or  swimming  backwards. 

6.  Inverse  ;  inverted  ;  as,  retrograde  order. 

7.  Opposed  ;  contrary.  Obs.  Shah. 

retrograde  evolution,  Biol.,  evolution  which,  instead  of  pro¬ 
ducing  higher  or  more  specialized  organisms,  has  pro¬ 
duced  degraded  or  more  generalized  ones.  Cf.  ascidian.  — 
r.  imitation,  Music,  contrapuntal  imitation  in  which  the 
theme  or  subject  is  repeated  backwards. 

ret'ro-grade  (rgt'ro-grad ;  re'tro- ;  277),  v.  i. ;  ret'ko- 
grad'f.d  (-graded) ;  ret'ro-grad'ing  (-grad'Ing).  [L.  re¬ 
trogradi  (p.  p.  retrogressus),  or  retrogradare :  cf.  F.  retro- 
grader.]  1.  To  go  in  a  retrograde  direction  ;  to  go,  move, 
or  appear  to  move,  backward  ;  to  recede  ;  as,  a  planet  or 
a  glacier  retrogrades. 

2  To  go  back  to  an  earlier  or  former  time  or  position. 

3.  To  decline  from  a  better  to  a  worse  condition,  as  in 
morals  or  intelligence  ;  to  degenerate, 
ret'ro-grade,  V.  t.  To  turn  back  ;  to  reverse.  Note  Rare. 
re'tro  gress  (re'tro-gres ;  ret'ro-),  v.i.  [L.  retrogressus , 
p.  p.  of  retrogradi . ]  To  move  backwards  ;  to  go  back, 
re'tro-gress,  n.  [L.  retrogressus.]  Retrogression.  Rare. 
re  tro-gres'sion  (-grSsh'wn),  n.  [Cf.  F.  retrogression.  See 
retrograde,  v.  &  a. ;  cf.  digression.]  Actor  process  of  ret¬ 
rograding;  as  :  a  Astron.  =  retrogradation  a.  b  Music. 
Retrograde  imitation,  c  A  going  back  in  development  or 
condition  ;  esp.,  Biol.,  a  passing  from  a  higher  to  a  lower 
state  or  type  of  organization  or  structure,  in  the  course  of 
the  development  of  an  animal.—  re^ro-gres'sion-al  (-31),  a. 
re  tro-gres'sive  (-grSs'Tv),  a.  Retrograding  or  tending  to 
retrograde  ;  going,  moving,  or  directed,  backward  ;  going 
back,  as  in  investigation  ;  going  from  a  better  to  a  worBe 
state  ;  retrograde  ;  declining.  Specif. :  Biol.  Passing  from 
a  higher  to  a  lower  organization  ;  exhibiting  retrogression, 
retrogressive  substitution,  Chem.,  substitution  resulting  in 
the  reconversion  of  a  compound  into  a  simpler  one  from 
which  it  is  regarded  as  derived  ;  specif.,  in  organic  chemis¬ 
try,  replacement  of  an  atom  or  radical  by  hydrogen, 
re'tro  ject  ( re'tro- jgkt ;  rgt'ro-),  v.  t.  [retro-  -f-  -ject,  as  in 
reject.]  To  throw  or  cast  back. 

re'tro-Jec'tion  (-jgk'shiai),  n.  A  retrojecting  ;  specif.  :  a  A 
setting  back  to  an  earlier  date,  b  Med.  A  mode  of  cleans¬ 
ing  a  cavity  by  washing  it,  as  with  a  spray,  from  within, 
re  tro  mas'toid  (-m&s'toid),  a.  [retro-  -j-  mastoid.]  Behind 
the  mastoid  process. 


re'tro-min'gent  (-mln'j?nt),  a.  [retro-- f-  L.  mingens,  p.  pr. 
of  mingere  to  urinate.]  Urinating  backward. «—  n.  ZooL 
A  retromingent  animal.  —  re/tro-mln'gent-ly,  adv. 
re'tro-mor'phosed  (-mor'pbozd  ;  -fost),  a.  Physiol.  Char, 
acterized  or  affected  by  retromorphosis. 
re'tro  mor'pho-sis  (  m6r'fo-sTs),  n.  [NL.  Physiol.  Meta¬ 
morphosis  accompanied  by  degeneration  ;  katabolism. 
re  tro-na'saK-na'zal),  a.  [retro-  -j-  nasal .]  Behind  the  nose, 
re  tro  pha-ryn'ge-al  (-f«-rTn'je-al ;  -fSr'Tn-je'al),  a.  [re¬ 
tro-  -}- pharyngeal.]  Med.  Behind  the  pharynx, 
re'tro  posed  (re'tr$-pozd  ;  rgt'ro-),  a.  [retro-  -f-  posed ,  p. 
p.  of  pose,  v.  t.]  Med.  Displaced  backward,  without  version 
or  flection.  —  re  tro  po-si'tlon  (-po-zlsh'wn),  n. 
re'tro-pul'sion  (-pul'shwn),  n.  [ retro -  -J-  pulsion  ]  Lit.,  a 
driving  or  pushing  back.  Specif.  :  Med.  a  =  1st  retro¬ 
cession  b.  Obs.  b  A  forcing  or  pushing  back  of  the  fetal 
Jhead  in  labor,  c  A  disorder  of  locomotion  marked  by  a 
tendency  to  walk  backwards,  attending  paralysis  agitans. 
re-trorse'  (re-trors'),  a.  [L.  retrorsus,  retroi  ersvs ;  retro 
back -f -  verlere,  versum,  to  turn.  Cf.  retrovert.]  Bent 
backward  or  downward.  — re-trorse'ly,  adv. 
ret'ro-spect  (rSt'ro-spSkt ;  re'tro- ;  277),  v.  i.  [L.  retrospi - 
cere  ;  retro  back  -j-  spec  ere,  spectum ,  to  look.  See  spy  ;  cf. 
expect.]  1.  To  practice  retrospection. 

2.  To  look  back  ;  hence,  to  refer  (to) ;  to  reflect  (on). 

It  may  be  useful  to  retrospect  to  an  early  period.  A.  JJannlton. 
ret'ro-spect,  v.  t.  To  go  back  over  in  thought ;  to  consider 
or  think  of  by  way  of  retrospection. 

ret'ro  spect,  n.  A  looking  back.  Rare ,  exc.  fig. :  a  A 
regard  or  reference  to  something  prior  ;  —  usually  with  to. 
b  A  looking  back  on  things  past ;  a  review  of  the  past, 
ret  ro-spec'tion  (-spgk'slmn),  n.  1.  A  looking  back.  Rare. 
2  Retrospective  action  ;  retroaction.  Rare. 

3.  Act,  or  faculty,  of  looking  back  on  things  past,  in  ref¬ 
erence  or  recollection ;  a  review  or  contemplation  of  past 
events,  etc.  ;  a  retrospect. 

4.  Psychol.  Observation  of  mental  processes  through  mem¬ 
ory  ;  —  contrasted  with  introspection. 

5-  A  retrospective  course  of  thought.  Rare. 
ret'ro-spec'tivo  (-spSk'tTv),  a.  1.  Looking  backward,  esp. 
in  thought;  contemplating  things  past;  directed  to  the 
past ;  — opposed  to  prospective  ;  as,  a  retrospective  view. 

2  Having  reference  to  what  is  past ;  affecting  things  past ; 
retroactive  ;  as,  a  retrospective  law  (cf.  ex  post  facto). 

—  ret  ro-spec'tlve-ly,  adv.  — ret'ro-spec'tive-ness,  n. 
re'tro-stal'sis  (re'tro-stai'sTs ;  rSt'ro-),  n.  [NL.  ;  retro -  -f- 

peri-s/a/m.]  Med.  Backward  motion  of  the  intestines; 

—  opposed  to  peristalsis.  —  re'tro-Stal'tic  (-tTk),  a. 

II  re-trous  sage'  (re-troo'sazh'),  n.  [F.,  prop.,  a  turning 
up.]  Act  or  process  of  wiping,  with  a  cloth,  an  engraved 
plate  after  it  has  been  inked  and  before  printing. 

II  re  trous  s6'  (-8a'),  a.  [F.,  p.  p.  of  retrousser  to  turnup.] 
Turned  up  ;  — said  chiefly  of  the  nose, 
re/tro-vac'cl-nate  (re'tr6-v5k'sT-nat ;  rgt'ro-),  v.  t.  [retro- 
-f-  vaccinate.]  Med.  To  vaccinate  (a  human  being)  with 
virus  from  a  cow  inoculated  with  smallpox  virus. 


A  backward  movement  or  tend¬ 
ency. 

ret'ro-grade,  adv  Backward  ; 
reversely.  [grade.| 

ret'ro-grade  ly,  adv  of  ketro-| 
ret  ro-gra'di-ent.  a  [L.  retro- 
(jradiens,  p.  pr.]  Astrol.  Retro¬ 
grade.  Obs.  [royrading.p.pT.  | 
ret'ro-grad  ing-ly,  adv.  of  re/-| 
ret'ro-grad  ism  (-grud'Tz’m),  n. 
Reactionary  principles.  -  ret'- 
ro  grad  Utl  n. 

re  tro-gres'sion-lst.  w.  A  person 
inclined  to  retrogression, 
re  tro-gres'sive  ( re'trfi-grgs'Tv  ; 
ret'r*.-),  n.  A  person  wno  tends 
to  retrograde,  [trogressive. I 
re'tro-grea'iive-ly,  adv.  of  re-| 
re  tro-i'tion  (-Tsh'un),  ti.  (L. 
retraire  to  go  back.]  Retrogres¬ 
sion:  reentrance.  Obs. 
re'tro-lo-ca'tion  (-lC-ka'shwn), 


ti.  Retroposition.  [tionback.l 
re  tro  mi-gra'tion,  n.  A  migra-| 
re  tro-min'gen-cy(-mln'j^n-sT), 
7i.  Quality  or  state  of  being  re¬ 
tromingent.  Ohs  [tive.  I 

re  tro-op'er-a-tive,  a.  Retronc-| 
retro-peri-to-ne'al  (-pfr'T-to- 
ne'dl),  a.  Behind  the  perito¬ 
neum.  —  -per'i-to-ne'al-ly,  adv 
re  tro-pur  sive  (-pOl'siv),  <i 
[retro-  -f-  L .  jiellere,  pulsion,  to 
impel.]  Repelling, 
re'tro-ser'rate,  a.  Bot.  if  Zoal 
Having  retrorse  teeth  or  barbs  — 
re'tro-ser'ru-late,  a. 
ret'ro  spect.  a.  Retrospective, 
ret'ro-spec'tiv  Retrospective. 
Ref.  Sp.  [tive  view. I 

ret'ro-spec'tive.71.  A  retrospec-| 
re-trot',  v.  i.  See  re-,  2. 
re'tro-u'ter-ine,  a.  [retro-  + 
uterine.]  Behind  the  uterus. 


ale,  senate,  cflre,  ftm,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofa ;  eve,  Svent,  end,  recent,  maker  j  Ice,  Ill;  old,  6bey,  6rb,  5dd,  s8ft,  connect ;  use,  finite,  firn,  ip,  circus,  menu ; 
.  II  Foreign  Word.  +  Obsolete  \  urlunt  of.  +  combined  with.  =  equals. 
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retro-vac'ci-na'tion  (re'tro-vak'sT-ua'shun ;  rSt/ri-),  n. 
Med.  a  Inoculation  of  a  cow  with  human  vaccine  virus. 
Seaton  {Ox/.  E.  D.).  b  Actor  process  of  retrovaccinating. 
re^tro-vac'clne  (-vXk'sYn  ;  -sen),  n.  Med.  Vaccine  lymph 
from  a  cow  that  has  been  inoculated  with  smallpox  virus, 
re'tro-vor'sion  (-vfir'shftn),  71.  [Cf.  F.  retroversion.  See 
rbtrovert.]  1.  Lit.,  a  turning  or  bending  backward : 
a  Reversal ;  annulment.  Obs.  Scot,  b  A  turning  or  look¬ 
ing  back,  c  Translation  back  into  the  original  language. 

2.  State  of  being  turned  backward  ;  displacement  back¬ 
wards  ;  as,  retroversion  of  the  uterus,  in  which  the  organ’s 
axis  is  changed,  the  fundus  pointing  toward  the  sacrum  and 
the  cervix  toward  the  symphysis  pubis.  Cf.  retroflexion. 
re'tro-vert  (re'tro-vtirt ;  rgt'r t-  ;  277),  v.  t.  ;  re'tro-vert'- 
ed  ;  re'tro-vert'ing.  [ retro -  +  L.  vert  ere,  to  turn.  Cf. 
retrorse.]  To  turn  back  ;  revert. 

ret'ter-y  (rgt'er-Y),  n.  ;  pi.  -teries  (-Yz).  A  place  or  estab¬ 
lishment  where  flax  is  retted.  See  ret,  v.  t .,  1.  Ure. 
retting  (-Tng),p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  of  ret.  Specif.:  vb.  n.  Act  or 
process  of  preparing  flax  for  use  by  soaking,  maceration, 
and  kindred  processes,  the  object  being  the  decomposition 
and  removal  of  the  softer  tissues,  leaving  the  fine  fiber, 
re-tund'  (re-tuud'),  v.  t.  ;  re-tund'ed  ;  re-tund'ing.  [L.  re- 
tundere ,  retusum  ;  re -  re-  -f-  tundere  to  beat.]  To  blunt ; 
dull ;  weaken ;  fig.,  to  dull  ;  to  beat,  force,  or  drive,  back  ; 
to  put  down  ;  refute  ;  as,  to  retund  slander, 
re-turn'  (re-tflrn'),  v.  i. ;  re-turned'  (-tQrnd')  ;  re-turn'- 
ing.  [ME.  relumen,  retornen ,  retournen,  F.  retoumer  ;  re- 
re -  -f-  toumer  to  turn.  See  turn.]  1.  To  go  or  come  back 
again  to  a  place  or  condition  ;  as,  return  to  your  home. 

On  their  embattled  rank*  the  waves  return  Milton. 
Dust  thou  art,  and  unto  dust  shult  thou  return.  Gen.  iii.  l'J. 

2.  In  Obs.  senses  :  a  To  turn  round,  b  To  turn  back  ; 

to  retreat,  c  To  turn  away.  2  Kings  xviii.  14. 

3.  To  go  back  or  revert  in  thought,  narration,  or  argument. 

“  But  to  return  to  my  story.”  Fielding. 

4.  To  revert  ;  to  go,  come,  or  pass,  back,  as  in  possession. 
And  Jeroboam  said  in  his  heart.  Now  shall  the  kingdom  return 

to  the  house  of  David.  1  Kings  xii  26. 

5.  To  speak  in  answer  ;  to  reply;  respond.  Pope. 

to  return  to  one’s  muttons  fa  transl.  of  revcnons  h  nos  mou r 
tons,  let  us  return  to  our  sheep,  from  the  French  farce, 
“  Maitre  Patelin  ”J,  to  return  to  one’s  topic  of  discussion. 
Humorous. 

re- turn',  V.  t.  1.  To  turn  ;  to  make  go  or  come  back  ;  to 
turn  round  or  back  ;  to  reverse.  Obs. 

2.  To  cause  to  continue  in  a  different  direction,  chiefly  at  a 
right  angle ;  to  turn  at  an  angle,  as  a  wall. 

3.  To  turn  or  direct  back,  as  the  eyes.  Rare.  Spenser. 

4.  To  bring,  carry,  put,  or  send,  back  ;  to  restore  ;  reflect, 
as  light ;  as,  to  return  a  borrowed  book,  or  a  hired  horse  ; 
specif.,  Mil.,  to  replace  in  the  proper  receptacle;  as,  to 
return  swords  or  pistols. 

6-  In  various  ball  games,  to  play  back  (the  ball)  to  the  one 
who  delivered  it. 

6.  To  recall ;  to  abandon.  Obs. 

7.  To  bring  back  in  return  for  goods  sent  out  as  a  venture  ; 
hence,  to  produce  in  return  ;  to  yield. 

8-  To  report,  or  bring  back  and  make  known. 

And  all  the  people  answered  together,  .  and  Moses  returned 
the  words  of  tne  people  unto  the  Lord.  Ex  xix  8. 

9.  To  render,  as  an  account,  usually  an  official  account, 
to  a  superior  ;  to  report  officially  by  a  list  or  statement ;  as, 
to  return  a  list  of  jurors,  of  stores,  of  killed  or  wounded  ; 
to  return  the  result  of  an  election.  Hence,  Eng.,  to  elect 
according  to  the  official  report,  or  returns. 

10  To  bring  or  send  back  to  a  tribunal  or  office,  with  a  cer¬ 
tificate  of  what  has  been  done;  to  make  return  of,  as  a  writ. 
11.  To  send  in  or  deliver  into  official  custody,  or  to  a 
general  depository. 

12  To  send  back  (upon  or  on) ;  to  visit. 

The  Lord  shall  return  thy  wickedness  upon  thine  own  head. 

1  Kings  ii.  44. 

13.  To  retort,  as  an  accusation  with  upon  or  to.  Obs. 

14.  To  give  back ;  to  send  in  return  or  reply  ;  to  say  in 
reply  or  response  ;  as,  to  return  thanks. 

16.  To  give  in  requital  or  recompense  ;  to  repay ;  to  re¬ 
spond  to  similarly ,  as,  to  return  a  present,  one’s  love, 
or  a  courtesy. 

16.  Card  Playing.  To  lead  in  response  to  the  lead  of  one’s 
partner;  as,  to  return  a  trump.  Specif.,  in  to  return  a  lead, 
to  lead  a  suit  already  led  by  another  player, 
re  turn',  n.  [ME.  retorn,  fr.  the  v.  ;  cf.  F.  retour.]  1.  Act 
of  returning,  or  coming  back,  to  or  from  a  place  or  condi¬ 
tion  ;  recurrence,  or  coming  round  or  on  again;  as,  the  return 
of  one  long  absent ;  the  return  of  health  or  of  an  illness ; 
the  return  of  the  seasons,  or  of  an  anniversary. 

2.  a  Arch.  The  continuation  in  a  different  direction,  most 
often  at  a  right  angle,  of  the  face  of  a  building,  or  any 
member,  as  a  colonnade,  molding,  or  mold; — applied  to 
the  shorter  in  contradistinction  to  the  longer  ;  as,  a  facade 
of  sixty  feet  east  has  a  return  of  twenty  feet  north,  b  ln 
decorative  work  of  various  kinds,  the  carrying  of  a  molding 
or  group  of  moldings  at  an  angle,  usually  a  right  angle,  as 
when  a  picture  frame  is  mitered  at  the  corners,  or  a  door 
trim  at  the  end  of  an  architrave. 


3.  A  bend  or  turn,  as  in  a  rod,  stream,  or  gallery;  a  por¬ 
tion  between  two  bends  ;  specif. :  pi.  Fort,  it-  Mining. 
a  The  turnings  and  windings  of  a  trench  or  gallery,  b  A 
short  branch  track,  usually  in  a  gallery,  to  hold  returning 
trucks  as  others  pass  on  the  main  track. 

4.  A  quantity  of  goods,  consignment,  cargo,  or  the  like, 
which  comes  back  in  exchange  for  goods  sent  out  as  a  mer- 
cautile  venture  ;  also,  the  value  of,  or  profit  from,  such  ; 
now',  more  widely,  the  profit  on,  or  advantage  from,  labor, 
an  investment,  undertaking,  etc.  ;  income  or  profit  in  re¬ 
lation  to  its  source  ;  —  often  in  pi.,  proceeds  ;  results. 

5.  Law.  a  The  rendering  back  or  delivery  of  a  writ,  pre¬ 
cept,  or  execution,  to  the  proper  officer  or  court.  This  is 
now  usually  done  by  filing  the  document,  properly  indorsed, 
in  the  clerk’s  office,  b  The  certificate  of  an  officer  stating 
what  he  has  done  in  or  about  the  execution  of  a  writ,  pre¬ 
cept,  etc.,  indorsed  on  the  document,  c  The  sending  back 
of  a  commission  with  the  certificate  of  the  commissioners,  d 
Short  for  return  day.  e  M chain.  Law.  The  addition  to  the 
sharers’  portion  of  any  residue  remaining  when  there  are  no 
residuaries  after  satisfaction  of  the  sharers’  claims  as  such. 
6  An  account,  or  formal  report,  of  an  action  performed, 
of  a  duty  discharged,  of  facts  or  statistics,  and  the  like  ;  as, 
election  returns  ;  a  return  of  goods  produced  or  sold  ;  esp. 
{pi. ),  a  set  of  tabulated  statistics  prepared  for  general  infor¬ 
mation.  Specif.,  Mil.  it*  Nav.,  an  official  report,  or  state¬ 
ment,  rendered  to  the  commander  or  other  superior  officer ; 
as,  the  return  of  men  fit  for  duty,  of  provisions,  etc. 

7-  Act  of  returning  something  or  sending  or  bringing 
it  back  to  the  same  place  or  condition.  Specif.:  a  Restora¬ 
tion  ;  restitution,  b  A  giving  in  recompense,  acknowledg¬ 
ment,  or  the  like  ;  repayment ;  requital ;  that  which  is  so 
given ;  a  requital,  c  An  answer ;  a  retort.  Obs.  or  R.  d 
An  answering  thrust,  volley,  or  the  like. 

8-  That  which  returns  or  is  returned. 

Is  no  return  due  from  a  grateful  breast  ?  Drj/den. 
9  In  technical  senses:  a  Econ.  Specif.,  the  rate  of  yield 
of  product  in  any  given  process  of  production  per  unit  of 
cost,  esp.  in  an  industrial  process.  This  is  said  to  obey  : 
the  law  of  constant  return,  as  when  an  increase  of  the  scale 
of  production  gives  a  proportionate  increase  of  return,  as 
when  an  increase  in  area  of  land  cultivated  requires  a  pro¬ 
portionate  increase  in  outlay  for  labor,  etc. ;  the  law  of  in¬ 
creasing  return,  as  when  increasingly  intensive  cultivation 
gives  an  increase  in  product  proportionately  greater  than 
the  increase  of  cost ;  or  the  law  of  diminishing  return,  as 
when  increasingly  intensive  cultivation  gives  an  increase 
in  product  proportionately  smaller  than  the  increase  in  cost, 
b  Card  Playing.  A  lead  answering  to  a  previous  lead  of 
one’s  partner,  c  Lawn  Tennis,  Cricket ,  etc.  Act  of  return¬ 
ing  the  ball ;  a  ball  returned.  See  return,  v.  t.,  5.  d  pi. 
Refuse  tobacco  made  up  of  fragments  and  siftings,  e  Far. 
=  bar,  n.,  G  d-  I  Com.  In  the  London  Bankers’  Clear¬ 
ing  House,  aicheck,  draft,  or  other  paper  calling  for  pay¬ 
ment  returned  to  the  clearing  house  by  the  bank  to  which 
it  is  presented  because  of  lack  of  funds,  insufficient  in¬ 
dorsement,  or  other  defect. 

10.  Elliptically  :  a  A  return  ticket,  b  A  return  airway  in 
a  mine,  c  Elec.  The  conductor  that  conveys  a  current  to 
the  source  after  its  energy  is  utilized. 

Syn.  —  Return,  recurrence.  Return  denotes  a  coming 
back,  whether  to  a  place  or  a  condition  ;  recurrence  im¬ 
plies  fresh  occurrence  ;  it  often  suggests  repetition,  some¬ 
times  at  stated  intervals  ;  as,  the  return  of  the  prodigal, 
the  return  of  spring  ;  the  constant  recurrence  of  the  same 
topics  of  conversation,  the  daily  recurrence  of  the  delirium. 

re-tum'a  ble  (re-tQr'nd-b’l),  «.  1.  Law.  Legally  required 
to  be  returned,  delivered,  or  rendered;  as,  a  writ  returnable 
at  a  certain  day  ;  a  verdict  returnable  to  the  court. 

2.  That  must  be  returned  ;  to  be  returned. 

3.  Capable  of,  or  admitting  of,  being  returned. 

4.  Able  to  return.  Rare. 

return  day.  Laic.  The  day  when  return  is  to  be  made. 
Specif. :  a  The  day  on  which  the  defendant  in  an  action  or 
proceeding  is  to  appear  in  court  and  answer  the  writ  or 
other  mandate  therein  which  is  to  be  then  returned,  b  A 
day  fixed  for  the  return  of  all  writs  issued  subsequent  to 
the  next  prior  return  day. 

re-turned'  (re-tGrnd'),  pret.  <£  p.  p.  of  return.  Specif.  : 
p.  a.  1.  Turned  or  bent  back  ;  made  with  a  return. 

2.  That  has  come  back  ;  as,  a  returned  clergyman,  a 
colonial  clergyman  who  has  come  back  to  Great  Britain. 

3.  Sent  or  brought  back. 

4.  Given  in  the  official  returns  or  record. 

returned  archlvolt,  A rch.,  an  archivolt  in  which  the  band 
formed  by  the  archivolt  proper  is  returned  at  an  angle 
nearly  or  exactly  ninety  degrees  and  carried  horizontally. 
—  r.  connecting  rod,  Mach.,  a  connecting  rod  having  its 
crank-pin  end  on  the  same  side  of  the  crosshead  as  the 
engine  cylinder. 

return  piece.  Theaters.  Either  of  two  wings,  connected 
to  an  interior  setting,  which  turn  off  the  stage  back  of 
each  side  of  the  proscenium  opening. 

return  shock.  Meteor.  An  electric  shock  following  elec¬ 
tric  discharge  from  a  cloud,  and  due  to  the  sudden  release 
of  electricity  induced  on  bodies  on  the  earth  by  the  charge 
of  the  cloud. 


re'tro- verse'  (re'trft-vftrs':  rPt'- 
rfi-),  a.  [k.  retroversus.]  Turned  ! 
backward.  [retro-. I  i 

re  tro-vi'siom  -vYzh 'fin  ),n.  See | 
re-trude'  (rf-trood'),  v.  t.  [L 
ret  rude  re,  retrusnm  ;  re -  -f-  tru-  j 
de.re  to  thrust.]  To  thrust  back,  i 
Rare.  —  re-tru'sion  (rf-trdo'- 
zh»n),  n.  Rare. 
re-truse',  a.  [L.  retrusm  con¬ 
cealed.]  Abstruse.  Obs. 
re-truss',  v.  t.  [OF.  retrousser.] 
To  repack;  reload.  Obs. 
re-trust',  v.  t .,  re  try',  v.  t.  See 
R  K-,  2. 

rette.  +  hate. 

rette,  v.  t.  [ME.  retten,  OF.  re¬ 
fer  to  accuse,  impute,  L.  repu- 
tare.  See  repute,  u.j  To  inv 
pate  :  ascribe  ;  reckon.  Obs* 
ret'ted,  pret.  tf  p.  v.  of  ret. 
ret'ter,  n.  One  wno  rets. 

Re'tu  ( rS'too),  n.  pi.  See 
Egyptian,  «.,  1. 
re-tube'.  »•.  t.  See  re-,  2. 
re-tuch'.  Retouch.  Ref.  Sp. 
re-tucht'.  Retouched.  Ref.  Sp. 
re-tum'ble,  r.  t..  re'tu-mes'- 
cence.n..  re  tune',  v.t.,  re-turf'. 
v.  t., re-turn',  v.  t.  if  i.  See  rk-.2. 
re-turn' a-bil'i-ty  (r  P-t  ft  r'n  a- 


Ml'T-tT),  n.  Quality  or  state  of 

being  returnable, 
re-turn'-ball',  n  A  child’s  ball 
held  by  an  clastic  string  so  that 
it  returns  to  the  hand  or  cup 
from  which  it  is  thrown, 
return  bead.  A  head,  nearly  a 
complete  circle  in  section, 
worked  on  an  angle, 
return  block  A  snatch  block, 
re-turn'-cocked'.  a.  Arch.  Des¬ 
ignating  a  bend  projecting  from 
an  angle  and  not  flanked  by 
grooves. 

return  crease.  See  cricket,  n. 
re-turnd'.  Returned.  Ref.  Sp. 
ret  ur-nel'lo.  +  ritornello. 
re-turn'er,  n  One  who  returns, 
re-turn'ing.  p  pr.  Sf  vb  n.  of 
RBTPRN. 

re  turn'less.  a.  Without,  or  not 
admitting  of.  return.  —  re-turn'- 
less-ly.  adv. 

re  tuse'ness,  w.  [L.  returns 
blunted.  See  retuse  ;  -ness.] 
Hoarseness  ;  grossness.  Obs. 
re-tu'8ion.w.[L.refM.«w*  blunted.] 
A  dulling  or  making  blunt.  Obs. 
re-twlne',  v.  t.,  re-twist',  v.  t., 
re-ty'ing.  n.,  re-type',  v.  t.  See 
KE-,  2. 


reu.  +  rkw,  rue 
Re'u(re'Q  ;  r<5o).  Bib 
reubarbe  +  rhubarb. 
Reu'ben  ites.  n  pi  Rib 
Reuch'lin-iBmiroiK'lY-nYz’mj.n. 
[See  Reuchlinian.]  Itacispi. 
reude.  +  ride. 
reuel  rule. 

Reu'el  (rdo'51),  w.  [Heb  Re'n- 
el. J  Lit.,  friend  of  God  ;  —  masc 
prop.  name, 
reuer  +  river. 
reufol.  +  RUEFUL. 
reul(rOl)  Var  of  RULE  Obs 
Scot  Sr  Dial.  Eng.  [Obs. I 

re-ul'cer-ate.  »\  t.  See  re-,  2.1 
reuler.  a.  |OF.  Cf.  regular  ] 
Regular ;  canonical.  Obs. 
reu’iche.  reuly.  +  ruely 
Reu'mah  iroo'nm)  Rib. 
reu  mat'ick.  +  rheumatic. 
reume.  +  realm,  rheum. 
reumor.  +  rumor 
re-un'du-late.  r.  t.  See  re-,  2.  — 
re-un'du-la'tion.  n. 
re-une'.  r.  t.  [Cf.  F.  rdvnir. 
See  unite. J  To  reunite  Obs. 
re-une'  (rf-tln'L  v.  i.  [From 
reunion.]  To  hold  a  reunion. 
Slang,  Anier. 
reunes.  +  rewness. 


re'un-fold',  r.  t..  re-u  ni-fi-ca'- 
tlon.  n.,  re-u'ni-Nr.  v.  t.  See  he-. 
2  \a.  See  able. I 

re  u-nlt'a-ble  (re'ti-nlt'd-b’l), | 
reu-nlt'ed-ly,  adv.  of  re¬ 
united,  p.  p. 

re  u-nlt'er  (-Pr),  n.  One  who 
!  reunites. 

re  u-ni'tion  (-nTsh'un),  n.  Re- 
I  union.  Rare. 

!  re  u-ni'tive  (re'fl-nT'tTv),  a. 

Characterized  by,  or  causing, 
|  reunion.  [r.  t  See  rf.-,  2.1 
re  up-hol'ster,  t\  t.,  re-urge'.: 
llre'us  (1re'ns),»»a.«r..re'a  (re'd), 
few. ;  v.  pi.  masc  REI  (-T ),fem. 
RK.f.(-e).  [L.]  Law.  A  defend- 
I  nnf. 

i  reuse.  -fr  roose .  Scot. 
re-use',  n.  V  r.  See  BE-,  2 
reu'Bie.  Var.  of  rewsie. 
i  reu'sing.  u.  Repentance.  Ohs 
reut.  reuth.  +  RUTH.  (FUL  j 
reuthevol,  reuthful.  +  kuth-| 
reuthne8.  +  rethenf.ss 
re  u'ti-lize,  v  t.,  re-ut'ter,  v.  t 
i  See  rk-,  2. 
reuwele  +  rule 
reuylle.  +  kuel. 
reuyn.  +  riven,  p.  p.  of  rive, 
i  Rev.,  or  rev.  Abbr.  Revelation; 


return  ticket.  A  ticket  good  for  a  return  journey  ;  also, 
a  round-trio  ticket. 

return  wall.  A  wall  making  a  decided  angle  with  an  outer 
wall  of  a  building,  and  having  approximately  the  same 
height  as  it ;  — distinguished  legally  from  mere  partitions 
or  low  walls  carrying  partitions, 
re-tuse'  (re-tua';,  [L.  returns ,  p.  p. : 

cf.  F.  reins.  See  retund.]  Bot.  Hav¬ 
ing  the  apex  rounded  or  obtuse,  with 
a  slight  notch,  as  a  leaf. 

Reu'ben  (roo'bSn),  n.  [Heb.  Reuben.'] 

Lit., Behold, a  son  1 — masc.  prop.name.  a  Retuse;  b  Emar- 
Hence  :  Bib.  a  The  eldest  sou  of  Ja-  jinate ;  c  Obcor- 
cob.  b  The  tribe  named  after  Reuben.  ^ate- 
Reuch  lin'l  an  (roiK-ltn'I-dn),  a.  Of  or  pert,  to  Johann 
Reuchlin,  the  first  great  Greek  scholar  of  Germany  ;  —  used 
chiefly  to  designate  a  method  of  pronouncing  classic  Greek 
as  living  Greek  of  the  Middle  Ages,  in  general  use  in  west¬ 
ern  Europe  up  to  about  1G00.  Cf.  Erasmian  pronuncia¬ 
tion.  —  n.  Ajfollower  of  Reuchlin.  Cf.  itacism. 
re  un'ion  (re-un'yuu),  n.  [re-  -f-  union:  cf.  F.  reunion.] 

1.  Act  of  reuniting,  or  state  of  being  reunited  ;  a  second 
union  ;  union  formed  anew  after  separation,  secession,  or 
discord  ;  as,  a  reunion  of  parts  or  particles  of  matter  ;  a 
reunion  of  parties  or  sects. 

2.  An  assembling  of  persons  who  have  been  separated,  as 
the  members  of  a  disbanded  regiment ;  an  assembly  so 
composed,  ora  social  gathering  of  acquaintances  or  of  per¬ 
sons  having  some  previously  formed  bond  of  union. 

re-un'ion-lst  (-1st),  n.  All  advocate  of  reunion;  specif. 
[usually  cap.],  an  advocate  of  the  reunion  of  the  Anglican 
Church  with  the  Roman  Catholic  Church. —  re-un'ion  ism 
(-Yz’m),  7?.  —  re  un  ion-is'tic  (-Ts'tTk),  a. 
re'u-nite'  (re'u-nit'),  V.  t.  [re-~\-  unite:  cf.  LL.  reunire.] 

1.  To  unite  again  ;  to  join  after  separation  or  variance. 

2.  Hindu  Law.  To  restore  the  coparceners  of  a  joint 
family,  between  whom  partition  has  been  made,  to  their 
prior  position  as  coparceners. 

re'u-nite',  v.  i.  To  unite  again  ;  to  rejoin, 
re-vac'ci-nate  (re-v5k'sT-nat),  v.  t.  To  vaccinate  a  second 
time  or  again.  —  re-vac'cl-na'tion  (-na'sliwn),  n. 
re  veal'  (re-vel'),  r.  t.  ;  re-vealed'  (-veld');  re-veal'ing. 
[OF.  reveler,  F.  reveler,  L.  revelare ,  revelatum,  to  unveil, 
reveal ;  re-  re-  -f  velare  to  veil,  fr.  velum  a  veil.  See  veil  ; 
cf.  revelation.]  1.  To  make  known  (that  which  has  been 
concealed  or  kept  secret)  ;  to  unveil ;  disclose  ;  divulge  ; 
make  clear  ;  display  ;  show. 

2.  Specif.,  to  communicate  by  divine  or  supernatural  in¬ 
struction  or  agency. 

Syn.  — Reveal,  discover,  disclose,  divulge.  To  reveal 
is  to  exhibit  or  make  known  what  was  previously  con¬ 
cealed ;  discover,  once  common  as  a  synonym  for  reveal, 
isuow  rare  in  this  sense ;  as,  “  Hazlitt  rather  exhibits  than 
reveals  beauties”  (C.  H.  Herford):  “Words,  like  Nature, 
half  reveal  and  half  conceal  the  soul  within”  ( Tenny¬ 
son )  \  “  Once  it  was  reckoned  graceful,  half  to  discover  and 
half  conceal  the  mind”  (Grau)\  “The  fiame  arose,  dis¬ 
covering  once  again  a  scene  of  peace  and  humble  happi¬ 
ness  ”  ( Hawthorne ).  To  disclose  is  to  expose  to  view  what 
has  been  concealed  from  sight,  or  (fcsp.)  to  reveal  what  has 
been  kept  secret ;  to  divulge  is  to  communicate  or  make 
public  (esp.  a  secret  or  other  private  matter) ;  as,  “  Louisa 
took  off  her  green  gingham  apron,  disclosing  a  shorter  one 
of  pink  and  white  print”  (Alary  Wilkins)  \  “The  confes¬ 
sions  of  Saint  Austin  and  Rousseau  disclose  the  secrets  of 
the  human  heart”  (Gibbon);  “Horace  .  .  .  declares  in 
sober  sadness  that  he  would  not  for  all  the  world  get  into 
a  boat  with  a  man  who  had  divulged  the  Eleusinian  mys¬ 
teries”  ( Cowper );  “  I  believe  it  is  a  true  observation,  that 
few  secrets  are  divulged  to  one  person  only  ”  (Fielding). 
See  communicate,  exhibit,  discover. 
re-veal',  n.  A  revealing  ;  disclosure.  Rare. 
re  veal',  n.  Arch.  The  side  of  an  opening  for  a  window, 
doorway,  or  the  like,  between  the  door  frame  or  window 
frame  and  the  outer  surface  of  the  wall ;  or,  where  the 
opening  is  not  filled  with  a  door,  etc.,  the  whole  thickness 
of  the  wall ;  the  jamb. 

re  vealed'  (-veld'),  pret.  dcp.p .  of  reveal.  —  re-veal'ed- 
ly,  adv.  —  revealed  religion,  that  which  is  based  on  direct 
communication  of  God’s  will  to  mankind  ;  esp..  the  Chris¬ 
tian  religion,  based  on  the  revelations  of  the  Old  and  New 
Testaments.  Cf.  natural  religion.  —  r.  theology,  theology 
to  be  learned  only  from  revelation. 

re-veal'ment  (-ment),  n.  [Cf.  OF.  revelement.]  Revelation, 
rev'e-hent  (rSv't-Wnt ;  re-ve'-),  a.  [L.  revenens,  - hentis , 
p.  pr.]  Carrying  back. 

re-veil'le  (re-val'ya  ;  rSv'2-le' ;  277  :  see  note  below),  n.  [Cf. 
F.  reve.il,  fr.  reveiller  to  awake;  re-  re-  -|-  es-  [L.  ex)  -{- 
veiller  to  awake,  watch,  L.  vigilare  to  watch.  The  English 
form  was  prob.  taken  from  the  French  imper.  reveillez,  2d 
pers.  pi.  See  vigil.]  Mil.  tl*  Kav.  A  signal,  usually 
sounded  by  bugle  or  drum,  at  about  sunrise,  summoning 
soldiers  or  sailors  to  the  day’s  duties  and  notifying  sentinels 
that  they  may  refrain  from  challenging.  It  is  immediately 
preceded  by  a  single  gun.  “  Sound  a  reveille .”  Diyden. 

The  usual  pron.  in  the  U.  S.  service  is  rSv'e-le'  (or 
rgv'^-le'),  and  this  is  also  common  in  general  use  in  Amer¬ 
ica  ;  in  the  British  service  re-vgl'T  (or  re-v51'T)  is  usual, 
rev'el  (rSv'el),  v.  i.  ;  rev'eled  (-£ld)  or  rev'elled  ;  rev'el- 


re venue;  reverend;  reverse; 

revolution  ;  review  ;  revise  ;  re¬ 
vised  :  revision.  [count  I 

rev.  A/C.  Abbr.  Revenue  ac-| 
revaile.  *f*  reveal. 
rev'a-leti'ta.  or  rev  a-len'ta 
A-rab'l-ca  (rCv'd-lfcn'ta  a-rfib' 
T-ko ).  [NL.,  fr.  earlier  ervalcn- 
ta  (L.  crvum  a  kind  of  pulse  + 
lens,  ten  tin,  lentil),  combined 
with  the  trade  name  F.  revales- 
ciire  du  Barry  (cf  L.  revafes- 
cere  to  regain  strength).]  Com. 
Lentil  meal,  used  ns  invalids’ 
food.  [Convalescence.  I 

rev  a-les'cence  (-ir-s'^ns),  «.| 
rev  a-lea'cent  (-ent),  a.  [L  re- 
valescens ,  -entis,  p.  pr.  ot  reva- 
lescere  ;  re-  re-  -f  rafescere ,  v. 
incho  fr.  valere  to  be  well.] 
Growing  well ;  convaleseent. 
re-val '1-date,  v.  t  .  re-val  l-da'- 
tion.  n.,  re-val  u-a'tion.  re- 
val'ue.  r.  t..  re  vamp',  v.  t.  4* 
re-va  por-1  za'tion,  n.,  re-va'- 
por-ize,  v.  t.  v  i .  See  R  i  -.  2. 
revar  ^  reaver,  river 
revard.  +  reward 
re-var'nish.  v.  t.  See  re-,  2. 
revart.  +  revert 
re-va ' ry,  t*.  See  re-,  2. 


revay,  ryvaye,  v.  i.  [OF.  rive¬ 
ter,  tr.  nre  nank,  L.  To 

go  hunting  or  hawking,  esp.  for 
waterfowl.  Obs. 

revd.  Abbr.  Reverend. 

reve.  +  rejf. 

reve.  Obs.,  hist.,  or  dial  Eng 
var.  Of  REAVE,  REEVE, 
reve,  ?\  i.  [F.  r%rer  to  dream.] 
To  muse  in  reverie.  Rare. 
re-veal'a-ble,  a.  See  -able. — 
re  veal  a-t  11  'i-ty ( -d-bYl'I-tt), re- 
veal'a-ble  ness,  n 
re-veal 'er,  n  One  that  reveals 
re-veal'ing.  j>  pr.  Sr  vb  n.  of 
reveal  —  re-veal'ing  ly.  adv. 
revede  Obs  pret.  of  reave. 
re-veg'e-tate  (re-vgj'P-tat),  r.  ». 
See  re-,2  —  re-veg  e  ta'tion.  »*. 
revel.  ^  revay. 
reveil.  reveal. 
re-veil' (rf-val').  ||  veil'  ( F. 
ra'vg'y’).  Vars.of  reveille.  R. 
reveist.  Obs.  p.  p.  of  ravish. 
re'vel  (ra'vrl).  Scot.  &  dial. 
Eng.  var.  of  ravel. 
rev'el  (r8v'?l),  n.  Arch.  =  re¬ 
veal.  Rare 

re  vel',  v.  t.  [L .  revellere ;  re- 
+  vellere  to  pluck,  pull.]  To 
draw  back  ;  to  withdraw.  Obs. 


food,  fobt ;  out,  oil ;  chair  ;  go 


;  sing,  iijk  ;  ♦ben,  thin;  nature,  verdure  (250) ;  K  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144) ;  boN  ;  yet ;  zh  =  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Guide. 
Full  explanations  of  Abbreviations,  Signs,  etc.,  Immediate!*  precede  the  V  ocabulary. 


REVEL 


1824 


REVERSE 


in©  or  rev'el-ling.  [OF.  reveler  to  revolt,  rebel,  make 
merry,  fr.  L.  rebellare.  See  rebel.]  1.  To  be  festive  in 
a  riotous  or  noisy  manner ;  to  indulge  or  take  part  in  a 
revel  or  revels.  “  Where  joy  most  revels ."  Shak. 

2  To  take  great  or  intense  delight  or  satisfaction  (in) ;  as, 
he  reveled  in  crime  ;  he  revels  in  music. 

’T  i8  thus,  my  Lord,  you  revel  in  the  grace 
Of  art  and  nature,  in  that  glorious  place.  D'Urfey- 
rev'el(rgv'gl),  n.  [OF.  revel  rebellion, disorder,feast, sport. 
See  revel,  r.  ».]  1.  Riotous  or  noisy  festivity  or  merry¬ 

making  ;  a  festive  occasion  or  celebration  characterized  by 
lively  and  noisy  jollity  or  merrymaking  ;  a  carousal. 

This  day  in  mirth  and  revel  to  dispend.  Chaucer. 

2.  A  parish  festival;  a  wake.  Dial.  Eng. 

3.  Disorder  ;  riot.  Obs.  d:  R. 

Syn.  —  See  feast. 

rev  e-la'tion  (rgv'e-la'shSn),  n.  [ME.  revelation,  F.  re¬ 
lation.  L.  revelatio.  See  reveal.]  1.  Act  of  revealing  ; 
the  disclosing  or  discovering  to  others  of  what  was  before 
unknown  to  them  ;  also,  that  which  is  revealed. 

2.  Theol.  a  Act  of  revealing  or  communicating  divine 
truth  ;  specif.,  disclosure  or  manifestation  of  Himself  or 
of  His  will  by  God  to  man,  as  through  some  wondrous  act 
that  awes  and  impresses,  through  oracular  words,  signs, 
laws,  etc.,  or  through  the  inspiration  of  the  Holy  Spirit ; 
as,  the  revelation  to  the  Jews  assembled  around  Mount 
Sinai.  [The  earliest  sense.]  b  That  which  is  revealed  by 
God  to  man.  c  That  which  contains  or  affords  such  rev¬ 
elation  or  that  purports  to  do  so ;  —  often  in  the  pi.  in 
titles  of  writings;  as,  the  Revelations  of  Bartholomew; 
specif.,  the  Bible. 

3.  [ cap  ]  The  last  of  the  canonical  books  of  the  Bible ; 
the  Apocalypse  ;  —  often,  Colloq.  or  Erron.,  in  the  pi.  See 
New  Testament. 

rev'e-la'tion  1st,  n.  1.  One  who  makes  a  revelation  ;  esp., 
the  author  of  the  Revelation,  or  Apocalypse. 

2.  A  believer  in  revelation. 

rev'el-ry  (rgv'gl-rT),  n.  [See  revel,  v.  i.  <t*  n.]  Act  of 
engaging  in  a  revel ;  boisterous  merrymaking  ;  reveling. 

There  was  a  sound  ol  revelry  by  night  Byron. 

rev'e-nant  (rSv'e-nunt),  n.  [F.,  p.  pr.  of  revenir  to  return.] 

1.  One  that  returns,  esp.  after  a  long  absence  or  after 
death;  hence,  a  ghost ;  a  specter;  an  apparition. 

2.  Math.  A  form  that  constantly  recurs  as  leading  coeffi¬ 
cient  in  irreducible  covariants. 

re-ven'di-cate  (r£-vSn'dT-kat),  v.  t. ;  -cat^d  (kat/6d); 
-CAT'iNa(-kat'Ing).  [F.  revendiquer.  Cf.  revenge]  Tore- 
claim;  to  recover  by  a  formal  demand  for  restoration.  Rare. 
re  ven  di  ca'tion  (-ka'shftn),  n.  [F.  revendication  ;  cf.  L. 
ret  vindicatio  claiming  of  a  thing.]  A  revend icating.  R. 
re  venge'  (re-vguj'),  v.  t.  ;  re-venged'  (-vgnjd')  ;  re-veng'- 
ing  (-vSn'jTng).  [OF.  revengier ,  F.  levancher ;  re-  re-  -f 
OF.  vengier  to  avenge,  revenge,  F.  venger ,  L.  vindicare. 
See  vindicate,  vengeance  ;  cf.  revindicate.]  1.  To  in¬ 
flict  harm  or  injury  in  return  for,  as  an  injury,  insult,  etc.; 
to  exact  satisfaction  for,  under  a  sense  of  injury  ;  to  avenge  ; 

—  followed  either  by  the  wrong  received,  or  by  the  person 
or  thing  wronged,  as  the  object,  or  by  the  reciprocal  pro¬ 
noun  as  direct  object,  and  a  preposition  before  the  wrong 
done  or  the  wrongdoer. 

To  revenge  the  death  of  our  fathers.  Lit.  Berners. 
The  gods  are  just,  and  will  revenge  our  cause.  Dryden. 
2  To  punish.  Obs. 

Syn.  —  Retaliate,  requite,  vindicate.  See  avenge. 
re  venge',  V.  i.  To  take  vengeance  ;  —  with  upon.  Obs.  or 
Archaic.  “  A  bird  that  will  revenge  upon  you  all.”  Shak. 
re- venge',  n.  [Cf.  OF.  revenge ,  F.  revanche.  See  re¬ 
venge,  v.]  1.  Act  of  revenging  ;  vengeance;  a  returning 

of  evil  for  evil ;  a  repayment  of  an  injury  or  wrong. 

Certainly,  in  taking  revenge ,  a  man  is  hut  even  with  his  enemy  ; 
but  in  passing  it  over  he  ib  superior.  Bacon. 

2  The  disposition  to  revenge  ;  a  malignant  wishing  of  evil 
to  one  who  has  done  us  an  injury. 

3.  Act  of  avenging.  Obs.  &  R. 

None  would  strike  a  stroke  m  his  revenge.  Shak. 

4.  Punishment.  Obs. 

6-  An  opportunity  of  getting  satisfaction  or  retrieving 
one’s  self,  as  a  return  match  ;  as,  to  give  one  his  revenge. 
Syn.  — See  requital. 

re  venge'a-ble  (-a-b’l),  a.  1.  Revengeful.  Obs. 

2-  Capable  of  being  revenged  ;  as,  revengeable  wrong, 
re-venge'ful  (-f661),  a.  Full  of,  or  prone  to,  revenge ; 
vindictive;  malicious;  revenging;  wreaking  revenge. 

If  thy  revengeful  heart  cannot  forgive  Shafc 

Syn.  — Vengeful,  resentful.  See  vindictive. 

—  re-venge'ful-ly,  adv.—  re-venge'ful-ness,  n. 
rev'e-nue  (rSv'e-nu  ;  formerly  often  or  usually ,  still  occas., 

re-vSn'u),  n.  [OF.  &  F.  revenu ,  prop.  p.  p.  of  revenir  to 
return,  or  OF.  revenue ,  F.  revenue ,  a  returning,  fr.  OF. 
&  F.  revenir  to  return,  L.  revenire ;  re-  re-  -f-  venire  to 
come.  See  come.]  1.  Return;  coming  back.  Obs.  &  R. 

2.  In  both  sing.  <v  pi.  Return  ;  yield,  as  of  land  ;  profit ; 

—  with  of.  Obs. 

3.  That  which  returns,  or  comes  back,  from  an  investment; 
the  annual  or  periodical  rents,  profits,  interest,  or  issues  of 
any  species  of  property,  real  or  personal ;  income. 

Do  not  anticipate  your  revenues.  Gray. 

4  An  item  of  income  ;  a  source  of  revenue. 

6  The  annual  or  periodical  yield  of  taxes,  excise,  customs, 
duties,  rents,  etc.,  which  a  nation,  state,  or  municipality 
collects  and  receives  into  the  treasury  for  public  use ; 
public  income  of  whatever  kind. 

6.  The  government  department  concerned  with  the  collec¬ 
tion  of  the  national  revenue. 

7.  Short  for  revenue  officer.  Slang ,  U.  S. 

revenue  cutter-  An  armed  government  vessel  employed 


rev'e  la-bil'i  ty  <  rSv'S-ld-bYl'Y- 

tY),  n.  Quality  or  state  of  being 

revealable. 

revelalc.  +  reflac. 

re ve land  Var  of  re f.vf. land 

Obs.  or  Hist. 

rev'e-latc  (rgv'?-lat),  r.  t.  [L. 
rerelatu a,  p.  p.  of  rerelare  to  re¬ 
veal  ]  To  reveal.  Obs. 
rev  e-la'tion-al  (-la'shfln-/Tl),  a. 
Of  or  pertaining  to  revelation, 
rev  e  la'tion  er.  n  One  who 
makes  revelations  (Revealing.  I 
rev'e  la  tive  (rPv'P-Ut-tYv),  «.| 
rev  e-la'tor  (rCv'Ma't?  r),  n. 
[L.[  A  revealer. 
rev'e-la-to-ry  (rf  v'f-ld-to-rT),  a. 
Revealing  ;  revelative. 
rev'el-coll',  n.  [revel  +  coil 


tumult.]  Reveling.  Obs. 
rev'eld.  Reveled.  Ji.Sp.  [Obs. I 
rev'el  dash  ,  ;i.  =  revelcoil.| 
revele,  revell  ^reveal 
rev'el  er.  rev'el-ler  tr£v'£l-er), 
n.  One  who  revels, 
revelle,  n.  A  rivulet.  Obs. 
re-vel'lent  (rC-vgl'gnt),  a.  [L 
reveltens ,  p.  pr.  of  rerellere.  See 
rev  el,  v.  t.  j  Causing  revulsion  ; 
revulsive.  —  Med.  A  revul¬ 
sive  medicine. 

rev'el  ler.  rev'el-ling. etc  Vars 
of  REVRLEK.  REVELING,  etc. 
Revel  Master.  See  Master  of 
Revels.  [ing  ;  revelry. I 

rev  el-ment.  n  Act  of  revel- 1 
rev  el-ous.  a.  [OF.  rere/os.] 
Merrymaking  ;  reveling.  Obs 


to  enforce  revenue  laws,  prevent  smuggling,  etc.  In  the 
revenue-cutter  service  of  the  United  States  the  officers  are 
commissioned  and  its  sailors  enlisted  as  in  the  navy,  and 
any  part  of  the  service  may  be  ordered  by  the  President  to 
cooperate  with  the  navy. 

re-ver'ber  ant  (re-vfir'ber-dnt),  a.  [L.  reverberant,  p.  pr. : 
cf.  F.  reverberant.  See  reverberate.]  1.  Her.  S-ahaped 
and  pointing  outward  ;  — said  of  a  lion’s  tail. 

2.  Reverberating;  resonant. 

re-ver'ber- ate  (-at),r.  t. ;  -AT'ED(-at'5<});  -at'ing  (-at'Tng). 
[L.  reverberare  to  strike  back,  repel;  re-  re-  -f-  verberare 
to  lash,  whip,  beat,  fr.  verber  a  lash,  whip,  rod.]  1.  To 
return  or  send  back  ,  to  force  or  drive  back  ;  to  repel  ;  to 
echo,  as  sound  ;  to  reflect,  as  light  or  heat ;  to  repel  from 
side  to  side  ;  as,  flame  is  reverberated  in  a  furnace. 

2.  To  strike  upon  Obs.  &  R. 

3.  To  subject  to  the  action  of  a  reverberatory  furnace  ;  to 
fuse  by  reverberated  heat. 

re-ver'ber  ate,  V.  i.  1.  To  be  driven  back  ;  to  rebound  ;  to 


recoil  ;  to  be  reflected  or  repelled,  as  rays  of  light. 

2.  To  turn  or  bend  back.  Obs.  tfc  R.  Oxf.  E.  D. 

3.  To  resound  ;  to  echo  ;  to  reecho  ;  —  said  of  sound. 

4.  To  be  forced  to  strike  (upon)  or  go  (over),  as  flames. 

5.  To  cause  or  undergo  reverberation, 
re-ver'ber-ate,  a.  [See  reverberate,  v.]  Driven  back, 

as  sound  ;  reflected  ;  also,  reverberant.  Obs.  or  R. 
re  ver'ber-a'tion  (-a'shtfn),  n.  [ME.  revcrberacioun,  F.  re¬ 
verberation.]  Act  of  reverberating  ;  reflection;  echo;  as, 
the  reverberation  of  rays  from  a  mirror  ;  the  reverberation 
of  voices  ;  the  reverberation  of  heat  or  flame  in  a  furnace. 
Specif.  :  a  Act  of  causing  reflection  of  light,  heat,  or  sound. 
Obs.  b  Act  of  reflecting  light  or  heat,  reechoing  sound, 
etc. ;  also,  state  of  being  reflected  o  r  reechoed,  c  Subjec¬ 
tion  to  the  action  of  a  reverberatory  furnace,  d  An  echoed 
sound  ;  reecho,  e  A  reflected  light  or  color  ;  reflection, 
re  ver'bcr  a  tive  (re-vflr'ber-a-tTv),  a.  Of  the  nature  of 
reverberation  ;  tending  to  reverberate  ;  reflective, 
re-ver'ber-a'tor  (-a' ter),  n.  One  that  produces  reverbera¬ 
tion  ;  specif.,  a  reflecting  lamp. 

re-ver'ber-a  to-ry  (-d-to-rT),  a.  1.  Acting  by  reverbera¬ 
tion  ;  forced  back  or  diverted,  as  flame  or  heat  on  the  mate¬ 
rial  to  be  subjected  to  it. 

2.  Designating  a  furnace 
(reverberatory  furnace), 
kiln,  etc.,  in  which  the 
flame  is  reflected  from 
the  roof  on  the  material 
treated. 

re  ver'bcr  a  to  ry.  n.  A 

reverberatory  furnace, 
kiln,  or  the  like, 
re  vere'  (re-ver'),  v.  t.  ; 
re-vered'  (-verd')  ;  re- 
ver'ing  (-ver'Tng).  [L. 
revereri  ;  re -  re-  -f-  vereri 
to  fear,  akin  to  E.  wary: 

cf.  F.  revb'er.]  To  re-  etc.  ;  ft  Flue:  e  Opening  for  feeding 
gard  with  reverence,  or  fire.;  /./Openings  through  which 
profound  respect  and  af-  °re  19  6t,rrc‘1 
fection,  mingled  with  awe  or  fear  ;  to  venerate  ;  to  rever¬ 
ence ;  to  honor  in  estimation. 

Marcus  Aurelius,  whom  he  rather  revered  as  his  father  than 
treated  as  his  partner  in  the  empire  Addison 

Syn.  —  Venerate,  reverence,  adore, 
re  vered'  (re-verd'),  a.  Designating  a  method  of  ornament¬ 
ing  handkerchiefs,  linens,  etc.,  with  a  kind  of  drawn  work, 
rev'er-ence  (rSv'er-?ns),  n.  [F.  reverence,  L.  reverentia. 
See  reverent.]  1.  Honor  or  respect  because  of  position 
or  relationship ;  deference.  Obs.  or  R.  Chaucer. 

2.  Profound  respect  mingled  with  fear  and  affection,  as 
for  a  holy  being  or  place  or  an  exalted  tiling ;  veneration. 

Reverence,  which  is  the  synthesis  of  love  and  fear  Coleridge. 

3.  An  act  of  revering;  a  token  of  respect  or  veneration  ; 
an  obeisance,  bow,  or  curtsey. 

4.  State  of  being  honored  or  respected  ;  reverend  charac¬ 
ter  ;  dignity  ;  state. 

If  thou  be  poor,  farewell  thy  reverence.  Chaucer 

5.  A  person  entitled  to  be  revered  ;  —  now  only  used  as  a 
title  applied  to  clergymen  with  the  pronouns  his  or  your. 
Syn.  —  Reverence,  veneration,  awe.  dread,  adoration, 
worship.  Reverence  is  a  strong  sentiment  of  respect  and 
esteem,  sometimes  with  a  trace  of  fear  ;  veneration  is  deep 
or  exalted  reverence;  awe  adds  to  reverence  the  implica¬ 
tion  of  solemn  wonder,  mingled  with  dread,  in  view  of  some¬ 
thing  great  or  terrible,  sublime  or  sacred;  as,  “Towards 
Johnson  .  .  .  his  [Boswell’s]  feeling  was  not  sycophancy, 
which  is  the  lowest,  but  reverence,  which  is  the  highest  of 
human  feelings”  (Carlyle);  “To  both  [Johnson  and  Jow- 
ett]  language  was  a  sacred  gift  and  to  be  used  with  rever¬ 
ence  ”  ( Evelyn  Abbott) ;  “  For  Socrates  he  [Grayl  had  anal- 
most  religious  veneration  "  (N.  Nicholls) ;  u  certain  broken 
toys  .  .  .  taken  forth  now  and  then  with  almost  religious 
veneration ,  with  trembling  hands  and  renewal  of  old  grief, 
to  his  wondering  awe  at  the  greatness  of  men’s  sorrows  ” 
(  W.  Pater) ;  “  I  have  been  reading  Comusand  Lvcidas  with 
wonder  and  a  sort  of  awe11  (E.  FitzGerald );  “Nor  can  I 
ever  without  awe  stay  long  under  a  great  Alpine  cliff”  ( Rus - 
km).  Dread,  as  here  compared  (see  fear),  sometimes  im¬ 
plies  profound  awe  mingled  with  anxiety  or  concern  ;  ns, 

He  [Johnson]  had  indeed  an  awful  dread  of  death  ”  (Bos- 
well).  Adoration  adds  to  veneration  the  idea  of  homage  or 
personal  devotion  ;  worship  is  adoration  paid  esp.  to  God  ; 
the  word  is  also  used  in  strong  hyperbole  with  reference  to 
other  objects ;  as,  “  The  mind  sinks  under  [the  good  and 
evil  of  eternity)  in  passive  helplessness,  content  with  calm 
belief  and  hmnble  adoration  1  (Johnson) ;  “  The  holy  time 
is  quiet  as  a  nun  breathless  with  adoration ”  (  Wordsworth)' 
“ eternity  . . .  spent  in  worship" (Milton)-.  “  the  barbarizing 
plutolatry  which  seems  to  be  so  rapidly  supplanting  the 


rev'el-rout  .  ».  (.See  ROl  r.] 

Obs.  or  Archaic.  1  Revelry  ; 
carousal  ;  also,  a  revel. 

2.  A  troop  of  revelers, 
reven.  +  raven,  reave. 
re- vend',  tv  See  re-,  2.  —  re- 
vend'er,  n.  [return.  Obs.  I 
revene.  >•.  >.  [L  revenire.']  To| 
re-venge'ance,  n.  [OF.  reven- 
jftner.]  Revenge  Obs 
re-venge'lesB.  a.  Sec -less. 
re-venge'ment.  n.  ICf.  OF.  rr. 
r  ngemeut.)  Revenge.  Obs.  or  R. 
re-veng'er  (r?-vgn'j?r),  n.  One 
who  revenges  ;  an  avenger, 
re-veng'ing-ly,  adv.  of  reveng - 
id'/,  p.  pr. 

||  re-ve  nons'  £  nos'  mou'tons' 

(r5-v’n6N' a  n6' moo'tdN')  [F.J 


Lit.,  let  us  return  to  our  sheep  ; 

hence,  let  us  return  to  our  topic 
of  conversation  or  subject.  See 
under  return,  v.  t. 
re  vent',  v.  t  See  re-.  2. 
rev'e-nu  al  (rtv'f-nflMl;  rt- 
vSn'tl-dl),  a  Of  or  pertaining 
to  revenue  [account. I 

revenue  account.  =  income! 
rev'e-nued  (rgv'p-nfld), a.  Pro¬ 
vided  with  a  revenue.  Obs.  or  R. 
rever  ^  river. 
re'ver  (re'v?r).  Obs.  or  Scot, 
var.  of  reaver. 
re-ver',  n.  =  revkrs  ;  —  An¬ 
glicized  form. 

rever.  a.  .4rc/*er.v.  =  ROVER.  Obs. 

lire  ve'ra.  or  re  ve'ra  (rt-ve'- 
ra),  udv.  [L.J  In  fact ;  really. 


uorship  of  what  alone  is  lovely  and  enduring”  (Lowell). 
See  deference. 

at  (the)  reverence  of,  in  honor  of  ;  out  of  respect  for.  Obs.  — 
to  pay,  or,  Obs..  do  or  make,  r.,  to  show  reverence  or  honor; 
to  perform  an  act  of  reverence. 

Now  lies  he  there. 

And  none  so  poor  to  do  him  reverence  Shak. 

rev'er-ence  (rgv'er-eus),  v.  1.  ;  -enced  (-dust);  -enc-ing  (y  li¬ 
st  ng).  [Cf.OF.  rev  even  tier.]  To  salute  with  a  reverence  ;  to 
do  obeisance  to;  to  regard  or  treat  with  reverence.  Specif. : 
a  To  treat  with  respect  or  deference  ;  to  show  respect  to. 
Obs.  b  To  regard  witli  respect  and  affection  mingled  with 
fear ;  to  venerate  ;  as,  he  reverenced  his  gods, 
rev'er  end  (-end),  a.  [L.  reverendus,  gerundive  of  revereri: 
cf.  F.  reverend,  OF.  reverent.  See  revere.]  1.  Worthy 
of  reverence  ;  entitled  to  respect  or  honor,  as  on  account 
of  age  or  position;  inspiring  reverence  ;  revered.  “The 
reverend  walls.”  Tennyson.  “A  reverend  sire.”  Milton. 
This  word  is  commonly  given  as  a  title  of  respect  to  eccle¬ 
siastics.  A  clergyman  is  styled  the  reverend  :  a  dean,  vicar 
general,  president  of  a  seminary  or  college,  superior  of 
a  religious  house,  canon,  prior,  etc.,  the  very  reverend  ;  a 
bishop,  abbot,  monsignor,  or  prothonotary  apostolic,  the 
right  reverend  ;  an  archbishop,  the  most  reverend. 

2.  Sacred  ;  holy.  Obs. 

3.  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  characteristic  of,  the  clergy. 

4  Reverent.  Now  Rare  Jer  Taylor 

rov'er-ent  (-ent),  a.  [L.  reverent,  - enlis ,  p.  pr.  of  revereri. 
See  revere.]  1.  [OF.]  =  reverend,  1  &  3.  Obs.  or  R. 
2  Disposed  to  revere  ;  expressing,  or  characterized  by,  rev¬ 
erence  or  veneration  ;  reverential ;  very  or  profoundly  re¬ 
spectful ;  as ,  reverent  disciples;  reverent  words ;  reverent 
behavior.  “  Prostrate  fell  before  him  reverent."  Milton. 
3.  Strong  ; —  said  of  whisky.  Dial.  U.  S. 
rev  er  en'tial  (-Sn'shul),  a.  [Cf.  F.  reverenciel,  OF.  -cial. 
See  reverence.]  1.  Proceeding  from,  or  expressing,  rev¬ 
erence  ;  having  a  reverent  quality  ;  reverent ;  as,  reveren¬ 
tial  awe.  “A  reverential  esteem  of  things  sacred.”  South. 
2.  Inspiring  reverence ;  reverend.  Rare. 

— rev'er  en  ti  al'i  ty  (-shT-Sl'I-tT), n.— rev'er-en'tial  ly, 
adv.  —  rev'er  en'tial  ness,  n. 
rev'er  ie  (  rgv'er-T ;  277),  rev'er-y  (rSv'er-T),  n. ;  pi.  rev¬ 
eries  (-Tz).  [F.  reverie ,  fr.  rever  to  dream,  rave,  be  light¬ 
headed.  Cf.  rave,  i\]  1.  In  Obs.  senses:  a  State  of  joy; 

rejoicing.  Chaucer,  b  Wantonness;  revelry,  c  Annoy¬ 
ance  ;  rage,  d  Rough  or  rude  speech,  e  Noise.  Scot. 

2.  A  loose  or  irregular  train  of  thought  occurring  in  mus¬ 

ing  or  meditation  ;  a  fit  of  deep  or  abstracted  musing ;  a 
daydream  ;  also,  state  of  being  lost  in  thought  or  abstracted 
musing.  “  Rapt  in  nameless  reverie."  Tennyson. 

When  ideas  float  in  our  mind  without  any  reflection  or  regard 
of  the  understanding,  it  ie  that  which  the  French  call  resrery:  our 
language  has  scarce  a  name  for  it  Locke. 

3.  An  extravagant  or  fanciful  product  of  the  mind  ;  a  the¬ 
ory  or  notion,  usually  strange  or  impractical  ;  a  vision. 

There  are  infinite  reveries  and  numberless  extravagancies  pass 
through  both  [wise  and  foolish  minds]  Addison 

Syn.  —  See  dream. 

II  re  vers'  (re-var' ;  colloq.  re-ver',  re-vtir'),  n.  sing,  d-  pi. 
[F.  See  reverse,  n.]  Dressmaking,  Tailoring,  etc.  A  part 
turned  or  folded  back  so  as  to  show  the  inside,  or  a  piece 
put  on  in  imitation  of  such  a  part,  as  the  lapel  of  a  coat, 
re-ver'sal  (re-vflr'sol),  n.  [From  reverse.]  Act  of  re¬ 
versing.  Specif.  :  a  Law.  A  change  or  overthrowing;  as, 
the  reversal  of  a  judgment ;  the  reversal  of  an  attainder,  or 
of  an  outlawry,  by  which  the  sentence  is  rendered  void,  b 
The  causing  to  move  or  face  in  an  opposite  direction,  or  to 
appear  in  an  inverted  position  ;  as,  the  reversal  of  a  rota¬ 
tion  ;  the  reversal  of  objects  by  a  lens,  c  (1)  A  method  of 
testing  or  determining  the  collimation,  as  of  a  transit,  by 
reversing  the  telescope  in  its  supports.  (2)  The  changing 
of  a  dark  line  in  a  spectrum  into  a  bright  one,  or  vice  versa, 
by  absorption,  d  Reversion  ;  return.  Rare. 
re  verse'  (re-vflrs'),  a.  [ME.  revers,  OF.  revers ,  L.  rever - 
sus ,  p.  p.  of  revertere.  See  revert.]  1.  Turned  back ; 
opposite  or  contrary  ;  as,  the  reverse  order  or  method. 
“  A  vice  reverse  unto  this.”  Gower . 

2.  Adverse;  contrary;  as,  reverse  winds.  Now  Rare. 

3.  Backhand  ;  — said  of  thrusts,  blows,  or  the  like.  Obs. 

4.  Acting  or  operating  in  a  manner  opposite  or  contrary, 
reverse  bar,  Shipbuilding ,  a  portion  or  section  of  a  reverse 
frame;  also,  a  reverse  frame.  —  r.  battery,  fire,  etc.,  MU ., 
one  stationed  in,  or  coming  from,  the  rear.  —  r.  bearing, 
Surv.%  the  bearing  resulting  from  a  backsight.  —  r.  curve, 
Railroads ,  an  S-shaped  curve  made  by  joining  two  simple 
curves  turning  in  opposite  directions  j  sometimes,  errone¬ 
ously,  a  stretch  formed  of  two  oppositely  turning  simple 
curves  joined  by  a  tangent.  — r.  discard,  Whist,  a  discard  of 
a  higher  and  then  a  lower  card  from  a  suit,  to  indicate 
either  strength  in  the  suit  or  ability  to  ruff  it.  —  r.  English. 
See  English,  n.,  6.  U.  S.  —  r.  fault.  Geol.  See  fault,  n.,  8. 
—  r  frame,  Shipbuilding }  a  part  of  the  frame  formed  by  an 
angle  iron  placed  opposite  the  frame  proper,  but  with  its 
flanges  reversed  in  direction  from  those  forming  the 
frame,  in  an  iron  or, steel  ship.  —  r.  indention.  Print.  = 
hanging  indention.  —  r.  keys,  Mech.,  an  arrangement  of 
keys  or  wedges  resembling  the  stonemason’s  plug  and 
feather,  used  for  forcing  apart  two  pieces  previously  fas¬ 
tened  by  a  key  or  cotter.  —  r.  side,  Eng.  Billiards ,  check 
side.  See  English.  7?.,  6. 

re  verse',  n.  [ME.  revers,  F.  revers.  See  reverse,  a.] 
1.  That  which  is  directly  opposite  or  contrary  to  some¬ 
thing  else;  contrary;  opposite.  Chaucer. 

And  then  mistook  reverse  of  wrong  for  right.  Pope. 


2.  That  which  appears  or  is  presented  when  anything  is 
reverted,  or  is  turned  or  viewed  oppositely  to  the  position 
or  direction  in  which  it  is  ordinarily  seen  ;  the  back  ;  — 
opposed  to  obverse ;  as,  the  reverse  of  a  leaf  or  trench  ; 
specif.  :  a  The  side  of  a  coin,  medal,  etc.,  opposite  to  the 


re-ver'a-ble  (rt-vgr'a-b'l),  a. 
See  - \ BLE 

reveray.  +  rf.averv 
re- verb'  (rP-vflrb').  v.  t.  4- ».  [See 
reverberate.]  To  reecho;  re¬ 
verberate.  Obs. 

re-ver'ba-to  ry  ( rP-vflr'bd-tfi- 
rl ),  a.  Reverberatory  ;  —  a  re¬ 
duced  form.  —  n.  Obs. 
reverbery.  n.  A  reverberatory 
Obs.  [with  verdure.  R. I 

re-ver'dure.  v.t.  To  cover  again  | 
reverdye.  «.  [OF.  rever  die.) 
State  of  joy  ;  rejoicing.  =  rev¬ 
erie,  la  Obs.  [glicized  form  I 
re  vere'.  v.  =  revf.rs  ;  —  An-| 
rev'er  enc-er  (rgv'gr-gn-sgr),  n. 
One  who  reverences.  Colloq. 
rev'er-end,  n.  A  clergyman. 


rev'er  end-ly,  adv.  1.  Rever¬ 
ently  Obs.  ference.l 

2  In  a  manner  to  inspire  rev-| 
rev'er-end-nesB.  n  Keverent- 
ness.  Obs.  or  R. 
rev'er-end-shlp  ,  ».  See -SHIP, 
rev'or-ent-ly.  adv.  of  rever¬ 
ent.  See -i  t. 

rev'er-ent-nesB.  n.  See  -ness. 
re  ver'er  (rt-ver'?r),  n.  One 
who  reveres. 

re-ver  i-fi-ca'tlon,n.,re-ver'i-fy. 
v.t.  See  re-.  2. 
rev'er-ist  (r?v'?r-Yst),  n.  One 
who  indulges  in  reveries 
re-vers'a-ble  (rf-vflr'sd-bM ),  a. 
See  -able.  —  re-vers  a-bil'i-ty 
(-bll'Y-tT),  n.  [ Obs.  | 

re-verse', r.  =  revest, todrese.  I 


ale,  senate,  efire,  Jim,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofa ;  eve,  6vent,  6nd,  recent,  maker;  Ice,  Ill;  old,  6bey,  drb, 

D  Foreign  Word.  +  Obsolete  Vurlunt  of.  +  combined  with. 


ddd,  sSft,  connect ;  use,  unite,  (irn,  iip,  circus,  menu ; 

=  equals. 
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obverse  (which  see);  also,  the  design  on  this  side,  b  The 
back  of  a  book  leaf ;  verso,  c  Butt.  Hare.  Scott. 

3.  Fencing.  A  backhanded  thrust,  cut,  or  stroke.  Ohs.  S/iuk. 
4  Act  of  reversing  ;  specif.:  a  Reversal;  a  turning  corn* 
pletely  about ;  complete  change.  Obs.  or  or  Dancing. 

By  a  reverse  of  fortune,  Stephen  becomes  rich.  Lamb. 
b  A  change  from  better  to  worse  ;  misfortune  ;  a  check  or 
defeat ;  as,  the  enemy  met  with  a  reverse. 

6.  =  reveiis.  Rare. 

6.  Surg.  A  turn  or  fold  made  in  bandaging,  by  which  the 
direction  of  the  bandage  is  changed. 

7.  Card  Playing,  a  =  reversi  a  b  pi.  =  reveusi  b. 

8  Mech.  A  reversing  gear,  movement,  etc. 

Syn.  — See  converse. 

the  reverse  of  the  medal,  the  other  side  of  the  affair  or  ques¬ 
tion.  usually  connoting  a  less  favorable  aspect, 
re- verse'  (re-vflrs'),  v.  t. ;  re-versed'  (-vflrst') ;  re-vers'- 
ino  (-vdr'sTng).  [ME.  reversen ,  F.  reversvr.  See  reverse, 

а.  ;  cf.  revert.]  1.  To  cause  to  return  ;  to  bring  or  send 
back.  Ohs. 

2.  To  turn  away  ;  to  remove  ;  to  cause  to  depart.  Obs. 
Out  of  her  daughter’s  heart  fond  fancies  to  reverse.  Spenser. 

3.  To  overthrow  ;  to  subvert.  Obs. 

4.  To  turn  upside  down  ;  to  invert.  Sir  IF.  Temple. 

б.  To  face  (a  garment),  as  with  velvet.  Obs. 

6-  To  oppose  ;  also,  to  contradict.  Obs.  it  R.  Wycliffe. 

7-  To  revoke  ;  to  annul ;  specif.,  Law .  to  overthrow  by  a 
contrary  decision  ;  to  make  void ;  to  undo  or  annul  for 
error  ;  as,  to  reverse  a  judgment,  sentence,  or  decree. 

8  To  turn  completely  about  in  position  or  direction ;  to 
change  to  the  opposite  as  regards  position;  to  transpose; 
as,  to  reverse  a  negative  for  photomechanical  printing. 

9  To  use,  do,  etc.,  in  the  opposite  way,  as  an  experiment. 
10.  To  cause  to  go  or  move  in  the  opposite  direction  :  as, 
to  reverse  an  electric  current ;  specif.,  Mach to  cause  (an 
engine,  machine,  etc.)  to  perform  its  revolutions  or  action 
in  the  opposite  direction. 

Syn.—  Overturn,  overthrow,  overset,  upset,  subvert;  annul, 
repeal,  revoke,  undo.  —  Reverse,  invert  agree  in  the  idea 
of  change  to  the  contrary  or  opposite.  Reverse  is  the  more 
general  term,  and  denotes  alteration  to  the  opposite  ;  it  ap¬ 
plies  to  position,  direction,  order,  sequence,  relation,  bear¬ 
ing  ;  as,  to  reverse  a  coin,  an  electric  current,  an  engine, 
relative  values,  a  decision;  “having  his  shield  reversed ’’ 
{Scott).  Invert  denotes  primarily  a  turning  upside  down; 
as,  to  invert  a  tumbler,  inverted  commas ;  “the  lake  .  .  . 
reflecting  inverted  tops  of  mountains”  (Gray).  In  its 
secondary  senses  it  approaches  reverse ,  but  applies  within 
narrower  limits ;  as,  to  invert  the  order  of  words  in  a  sen¬ 
tence,  the  relation  of  cause  and  effect,  an  inverted  chord. 
See  converse,  abolish. 

Motives  by  excess  reverse  their  very  nature,  and  instead  of  cx 
citing,  stun  and  stupefy  the  mind  Coleridge. 

The  custom  ...  to  invert  now  and  then  the  order  of  the  class, 
*o  as  to  make  the  highest  and  lowest  boys  change  places.  Moore. 
reverse  arms,  Mil.,  a  position  of  a  soldier  (not  now  used  in 
the  United  States  army)  in  which  the  piece  was  held  be¬ 
tween  the  right  elbow  and  the  body  at  an  angle  of  45  ’,  bar¬ 
rel  downward,  muzzle  down  and  to  the  rear, 
re- verse',  v.  i.  1.  To  draw  or  move  back  ;  to  recoil ;  to 
turn  away.  Obs.  or  R. 

2.  To  turn  or  move  in  the  opposite  direction,  as  in  waltz¬ 
ing  ;  to  be  or  become  reversed. 

3  To  fall  down  ;  to  turn  over.  Obs. 

4  To  return.  Obs.  Spenser. 

re- versed'  (re-vGrst'),  p ■  d.  1-  Turned  backward  or  the  con¬ 
trary  way  ;  turned  side  for  side,  or  end  for  end  ;  as :  a  Rot. 
Resupinate.  b  Zool  Siuistral,  as  some  univalve  shells. 

2.  Law.  Set  aside,  annulled,  or  vacated. 

3.  Having  the  edges  turned  back  to  give  the  appearance 
of  greater  thickness  ;  —  said  of  sheet- metal  work. 

4.  Her.  Renverse. 

reversed  fault.  Geol.  See  fault. 

e-vers'er  (-vGr'ser),  v.  1.  One  that  reverses. 

2  Scots  Law.  A  reversioner  ;  also,  a  mortgagor. 

3.  Elec.  A  device  for  reversing  a  current  or  polarity, 
re-ver'si'  (re-vgr'se' ;  re-vQr'sfc),  n.  [F.  reversi,  r  ever  sis. ~\ 
Games,  a  An  old  card  game  in  which  the  player  who 
made  the  fewest  points  and  took  the  fewest  tricks  won. 
b  A  game  for  two  players,  played  upon  a  checkerboard 
with  64  men,  which  are  one  color  on  one  side  and  another 
on  the  other.  The  men  are  placed  one  at  a  time  on  the 
board,  and  each  player  turns,  or  reverses,  any  men  of  the 
opposite  color  in  a  line  with,  and  inclosed  by,  two  of  his. 
re  vers'i-bil'i  ty  (re-vOr'af-bll'T-tY),  n.  Quality  or  state 
of  being  reversible. 

re-vers'i-ble  (re-vGr'sT-b’l),  a.  [Cf.  F.  reversible  revert- 
ible,  reversionary.]  1.  Capable  of  being  reversed  or  of 
reversing;  as,  a  chair  or  seat  having  a  reversible  back  ; 
a  reversible  judgment  or  sentence. 

2.  Hence,  having  a  pattern  or  a  finished  surface  on  both 
sides,  so  that  either  may  be  used  ;  — said  of  fabrics. 

3.  Math.  Establishing  a  one-to-one  correspondence  be¬ 
tween  the  points  in  the  two  planes  (or  extents)  transformed; 
—  said  of  a  transformation. 

reversible  cell  or  element,  Elec.,  a  cell  the  chemical  action  in 
which  can  be  reversed  by  passing  through  it  a  current  op¬ 
posite  in  direction  to  that  generated  by  the  cell.  —  r.  en¬ 
gine.  a  An  engine  that  may  be  reversed,  b  Thermody¬ 
namics.  A  heat  engine  which,  if  forced  to  trace  out -its  in¬ 
dicator  diagram  in  a  reversed  direction,  so  that  the  work 
which  would  be  done  by  the  engine,  when  running  direct, 
is  actually  spent  upon  it,  will  reject  to  the  source  of  heat 
the  same  quantity  of  heat  as,  when  running  direct,  it  would 
take  from  the  source,  and  will  take  from  the  receiver  of 
heat  the  same  quantity  as,  when  running  direct,  it  would 
reject  to  the  receiver.  J.  A.  Ewing.  —  r.  heat.  Elec.,  that 


part  of  the  heat  developed  in  a  heterogeneous  circuit  which 
produces  local  differences  of  temperature  (Peltier  effect, 
Thomson  effect)  and  which  may  be  regained  in  the  form 
of  electrical  energy.  Cf.  irreversible  heat.  —  reversible 
lock,  a  lock  that  may  be  applied  to  a  door  opening  in  either 
direction,  or  hinged  to  either  jamb.  —  r.  process,  Thermo¬ 
dynamics,  any  cycle  of  operations  in  which  the  different 
operations  can  be  performed  reversely  with  a  reversal  of 
tneir  effects.  —  r.  reaction,  Chem.,  a  reaction  which  occurs 
in  either  direction,  according  to  conditions.  Thus,  hydri- 
odic  acid  is  formed  by  the  union  of  hydrogen  and  iodine, 
and  also  breaks  up  into  these  elements,  as  represented  iu 
the  equation.:  H2  4-  I‘^2HI.  — r.  steering  gear,  Mach.,  a 
steering  gear  for  a  vehicle,  the  road  wheels  of  which  are 
capable  of  being  deflected  by  obstructions.  Cf.  irreversi¬ 
ble  steering  gear.  Hence  :  reversible  steering. 

—  re-vers'i  ble-ness.  //.  —  re  vers'i  bly,  udv. 
re-vers'ing  (re-vGr'sTug),  p.  pr.  dcvb.n.  of  reverse.— 

re  vers'ing  ly,  adv.—  reversing  layer,  Astron.,  a  gaseous 
atmospheric  shell,  a  few  hundred  miles  in  depth,  envelop¬ 
ing  the  sun,  in  which  occurs  that  absorption  which  causes 
the  Fraunhofer  lines  of  the  sun’s  spectrum.  In  a  total 
eclipse,  just  at  the  beginning  and  end  of  totality,  the  “flash 
spectrum  ”  of  the  reversing  layer  itself  has  been  observed 

—  a  spectrum  of  bright  lines  first  seen  by  Young  in  1870, 
and  photographed  in  1806.  —  r.  link,  Mach.,  the  slotted  link 
of  a  link  motion,  esp.  of  a  Stephenson’s  link  motion. 

re  ver'sion  (re-vfir'shun),  n.  [F.  reversion,  L.  reversio  a 
turning  back.  See  revert.]  1.  Law.  a  The  returning  of 
an  estate  to  the  grantor  or  his  heirs,  by  operation  of  law', 
after  the  grant  has  terminated  ;  hence,  the  residue  of  an 
estate  left  in  the  proprietor  or  owuer  thereof,  to  take  effect 
in  possession,  by  operation  of  law,  after  the  termination  of 
a  limited  or  less  estate  carved  out  of  it  and  conveyed  by 
him.  Cf.  remainder;  escheat,  b  Scots  Law.  A  power  to 
redeem  lands  from  a  wadset  or  encumbrance,  or  the  period 
during  which  the  power  may  be  exercised.  The  seven 
years  allowed  by  Act  of  1649  to  a  debtor  to  redeem  ap¬ 
prised  lands  is  called  the  legal  reversion,  or  legal. 

2.  Right  of  succession  or  future  possession  or  enjoyment. 

3.  Annuities.  A  reversionary  annuity  (see  annuity,  2). 

4.  That  which  remains;  remainder  ;  remains  ;  residue.  Obs. 

5.  Act  of  returning,  or  coming  back  ;  return.  Obs. 

6.  Act  of  coming  back,  or  returning,  as  to  a  former  condi¬ 
tion  or  faith ;  reconversion. 

7.  Act  of  reversing,  or  turning  the  opposite  way,  or  6tnte 
of  being  so  turned. 

8  In  technical  uses  :  a  Biol.  A  return  towards  some  an¬ 
cestral  type ;  atavism,  b  Chem.  The  return  of  soluble 
phosphates  to  an  insoluble  form.  See  phosphoric  acid. 

C  Alg.  Act  of  reverting  a  series.  See  under  revert,  r.  t. 
re-ver'sion  al  (-51),  a.  Of,  pert,  to,  or  of  the  nature  of,  a 
reversion  ;  reversionary.  — re-vei'sicn-ftl-ly,  adv. 
re-ver'sion-a-ry  (-a-rt),  a.  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  of  the 
nature  of,  a  reversion  ;  involving  a  reversion  ;  specif.  :  a 
Law.  Of,  pert,  to,  or  involving,  a  legal  reversion,  to  be  en¬ 
joyed  in  succession,  or  after  the  termination  of  a  particu¬ 
lar  estate  ;  as,  a  reversionary  interest  or  right,  b  Biol. 
Of,  pert,  to,  or  involving,  reversion  ;  atavistic, 
reversionary  additions,  Life  Insurance,  paid-up  insurance  . 
which  is  purchased  with  dividends  and  added  to  the  face 
of  the  policy.  —  r.  annuity.  See  annuity,  2. 
re  ver'sion-a-ry,  n.  Lair,  a  That  which  is  to  be  received 
in  reversion,  b  A  reversioner.  Rare. 
re-ver'sion  er  (-er),  n.  Law.  One  who  has  a  reversion,  or 
is  entitled  to  a  reversion  ;  loosely,  any  one  having  a  vested 
right  to  a  future  estate. 

reversion  spectroscope.  A  spectroscope  presenting 
two  spectra  with  colors  in  opposite  order,  and  provided 
with  means  for  bringing  any  corresponding  line  in  the  two 
spectra  into  the  same  vertical  line, 
re  vert'  (re-vfirt'),  v.  i. ;  re-vert'ed  ;  re-vert'ing.  [L.  re- 
vertere ,  reversum  ;  re-  re-  -f-  vertere  to  turn  :  cf.  OF.  re- 
vertir.  See  versf  ;  cf.  reverse.]  1.  To  regain  conscious¬ 
ness  ;  to  come  to  ,  to  recover  ;  to  revive.  Obs. 

2.  To  return  ;  to  come  or  go  back  ;  to  recur. 

3.  In  technical  uses:  a  Law.  To  return  to  the  proprietor 
or  his  heirs  or  assigns  after  the  termination  of  a  particular 
estate  or  reversion  granted  by  him.  b  Biol.  To  undergo 
reversion  ;  to  return  toward  some  ancestral  type.  C  Chem. 
To  return  to  a  former  state;  — said  esp.  of  phosphates  in 
certain  fertilizers  which  become  insoluble  again. 

Syn.  —  See  advert. 

re  vert',  V.  t.  1.  To  cause  to  return  ;  esp.,  to  restore.  Obs. 

2.  To  turn,  force,  or  throw,  back.  Obs. 

3.  To  turn  or  direct  back  or  to  the  rear,  as  the  eyes.  Rare. 

4.  To  turn  to  the  contrary  ;  to  reverse  ;  to  invert.  Now  R. 

Till  happy  chance  revert  the  cruel  scene.  Prior. 

5  To  revoke;  to  reverse  ;  to  annul.  Obs. 

6.  Chem.  To  cause  to  revert.  See  revert,  v.  i.,  3  c. 
to  revert  a  series,  Alg.,  to  treat  an  infinite  series,  as  y  = 
a  +  bx  +  cx 2  4-  etc.,  to  find  x  in  a  series  in  powers  of  y. 
re  vert'  (re-vGrt'),  n.  One  that  reverts  or  is  reverted  ; 
specif.  :  a  Music.  A  return ;  antistrophe.  Obs.  b  One 
who  returns  to  a  former  faith, 
re-vert'ed,  p.  a.  Turned  back  or  the  wrong  wfay  ;  directed 
back,  as  the  eyes  ;  reversed.  Specif.  :  Her.  S*®iiaPe<i 
reverted  phosphoric  acid.  See  phosphoric  acid.  —  r.  train, 
Kinematics ,  an  epicyclic  train  in  which  the  first  and  last 
wheels  revolve  on  the  same  axis.  When  these  two  wheels 
are  nearly  equal,  a  very  slow  relative  rotation  is  secured, 
re-vert'i  ble  (re-vGr'ti-b’l),  a.  That  may  revert  or  be  re¬ 
verted.  —  re-vert  i  bil'i-ty  (-btl'T-tT),  n. 
revest'  (re-vgst'),  v.  t.  [OF.  r  eve  stir,  F.  revetir,  L.  re- 
vestire ;  re-  re-  -f-  vestire  to  clothe,  fr.  vestis  a  garment. 
See  vestry  ;  cf.  revet.]  1.  To  clothe  ;  to  attire  ;  to  dress  ;  ‘ 
to  cover,  as  with  a  robe  ;  to  robe.  Obs.  Spenser. 


2.  To  put  on  (clothing),  or  to  clothe  (one’s  self), again.  Obs, 

3.  To  vest  again ;  to  reinstate ;  to  reinvest ;  as,  to  revest 
a  king  in  his  kingdom  ;  to  revest  lands  iu  a  former  owner. 

rc-vest'(re-vSst'),  v.i.  To  take  effect  or  vest  again,  as  a  title; 
to  revert  to  a  former  owner  ;  as,  the  title  revested  in  A. 
re-vet'  (re-vSt'),  v.  t.  ;  re-vet'ted  ;  re-vet'ting.  [F.  re¬ 
vetir,  prop.,  to  clothe.  See  revest.]  Mil.  <&  Civil  Eng  in. 
To  face,  as  an  embankment,  with  a  revetment, 
re  vet'ment  (-ment),  n.  [F.  revelnnent  the  lining  of  a 
ditch,  fr.  revetir  to  clothe.  See  revet.]  Fort,  dr  Engin. 
A  facing  of  stone,  concrete,  fascines,  or  any  other  material, 
to  sustain  an  embankment ;  also,  a  retaining  wall, 
re- View'  (re-vu'),  v.  t.;  re-viewed'  (-vud');  re-view'ing.  [re- 
+  view:  cf.  F .revoir,  p.  p.  revu.  Cf.  review,  n.~\  1.  To 

view  or  see  again.  Obs.  “  I  shall  review  Sicilia.”  Shak. 
2  To  view  or  examine  again  ;  as,  the  officers  viewed  and 
reviewed  the  fortifications. 

3.  [From  review,  n. :  cf.  F.  revoir."]  To  go  over  or  ex¬ 
amine  critically  or  deliberately.  Specif.  :  a  To  recon¬ 
sider  ;  to  revise,  as  a  manuscript  before  printing  it,  or  a 
book  for  a  new  edition.  Obs.  b  To  go  over  with  critical 
examination,  in  order  to  discover  excellences  or  defects  ; 
hence,  to  write  a  critical  notice  of ;  as,  to  review  a  new 
novel,  c  To  make  a  formal  or  official  examination  of  the 
state  of,  as  troops,  and  the  like  ;  to  hold  a  review  of ;  as, 
to  review  a  regiment,  d  Law.  To  reexamine  judicially  ; 
as  a  higher  court  may  review  the  proceedings  and  judg¬ 
ments  of  a  lower  one.  e  To  take  a  view  of  ;  to  survey. 

Shall  1  the  long,  laborious  scene  review  f  Pope . 

4.  To  look  back  on  ;  to  take  a  retrospective  view  of. 
re- view',  v.  i.  To  write  reviews  ;  to  be  a  reviewer. 

re  view',  n.  [F.  revue  (OF .rereue),  fr.  revoir  to  see  again 
(p.  p.  revu,  OF.  reveii),  L.  revidere  ;  re-  re-  -f-  rid  ere  to  see. 
See  view  ;  cf.  revise.]  1.  A  looking  over  or  examination 
with  a  view  to  amendment  or  improvement ;  revision  ;  as, 
an  author’s  review  of  his  works.  Now  Rare. 

2.  / iaw.  Specif.,  judicial  reexamination,  as  of  the  proceed¬ 
ings  of  a  lower  court  by  a  higher. 

3.  An  inspection,  as  of  troops  under  arms  or  of  a  naval 
force,  by  a  high  officer  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the 
state  of  discipline,  equipments,  etc.  ;  specif.,  a  march  past 
the  reviewing  officer,  usually  following  an  inspection. 

4.  An  examination  or  inspection. 

6  A  general  survey  or  view,  as  of  the  events  of  a  j  eriod. 

6  A  retrospective  view  or  survey,  as  of  one’6  life. 

7-  A  lei-son  studied  or  recited  a  second  time. 

8  A  critical  examination  of  a  publication,  with  remarks  , 
a  criticism  ;  a  critique. 

9.  A  periodical  containing  critical  essays. 

10  A  second  or  repeated  view  ;  a  reexamination. 

Syn..—  Review,  critique,  criticism  are  all  used  to  denote 
a  critical  essay.  Review  emphasizes  the  idea  of  critical  ex¬ 
amination  or  exposition  ;  critique  and  criticism  lay  stress 
rather  upon  the  expression  of  critical  judgments.  But  all 
three  words  are  freely  interchanged.  See  animadversion. 
re-view'al  (-(51),  n.  Act  of  reviewing  ;  revision  ;  a  re\iew. 
re-view'er  (-er),7/.  One  who  reviews  or  reexamines;  specif.: 
a  A  reviser.  Obi.  b  One  who  looks  back.  Obs.  o  One  who 
examines  publications  critically,  and  publishes  his  opinion 
of  them  ;  a  professional  critic  of  books  ;  a  review  wrriter. 
re-vile'  (re-vlF),  v.  t. ;  re-viled'  (-vild')  ;  re-vil'ing  ( -\  11  '- 
Tng).  [ME.  revilen ,  OF.  reviler  to  despise,  regard  as  vile  ; 
re-  re-  -j-  vii  vile  ;  cf.  OF.  aviler  to  make  vile,  depreciate, 
F.  ari/ir.  See  vile.]  1.  To  debase  ;  to  degrade.  Obs. 

2.  To  subject  to  abuse;  to  abuse,  now  only  with  speech, 
formerly  also  with  action;  to  address  or  assail  with  op¬ 
probrious  language  ;  to  reproach  abusively;  to  rail  at. 
“  And  did  not  she  herself  revile  me  there  ?  M  Shak. 

Syn.  —  Reproach,  upbraid,  calumniate.  See  vilify. 
re  vile',  V.  i.  To  use  contemptuous  or  opprobrious  lan¬ 
guage  ;  to  rail. 

M  ho,  when  he  was  reviled,  reviled  not  again.  1  Pet.  ii  23 
re-viic'ment  (-m£nt),  n.  Act  or  practice  of  reviling  ; 
abuse  ;  also,  a  reviling  remark  or  speech.  Spenser. 

re-vil'er  (-vil'Sr),  n.  One  who  reviles.  1  Cor.  vi.  10. 

re-vin'di-cate  (re-vTn'dT-kat),  v  t.  [re-  4-  vindicate.  Cf. 
revendicate,  revenge.]  To  vindicate  again  ;  to  reclaim  ; 
to  demand  and  take  back. —  re-vin/dl-ca'ticn(-ka'shRn),  n. 
re-vis'al  (re-viz'al),  n.  [From  revise.]  Act  of  revising  ; 

revision  ;  as.  the  revisal  of  a  manuscript,  a  treaty, 
re- vise'  (re-yiz'),  V.  i.  ;  re-vised'  (-vizd')  ;  re-vis'ing  (-yIz'- 
Tng).  [F.  reviser,  v.  t.,  fr.  L.  revisere  to  look  back,  go  to 
see  again,  revisit,  revidere ,  revisum,  to  see  again  ;  re-re— {- 
videre,  visum,  to  see.  See  review,  vision.]  To  look  again, 
often,  or  back  ;  to  reflect  (on).  Obs. 
re  vise',  v.  t.  1.  To  see  or  look  at  again.  Obs. 

2  To  look  at  or  over  again  for  the  purpose  of  correcting 
or  improving  ;  to  go  or  read  over  to  correct  errors,  etc. I; 
to  correct  or  amend  on  reexamination  ;  as,  to  revise  a 
writing,  a  translation,  a  printer’s  proof  ;  to  revise  statutes. 
re-Vise',  n.  1.  A  being  seen  again.  Obs.  Orf.  E.  D. 

2.  Act  of  revising  ;  a  review  ;  a  revision  ;  a  reexamination. 

3.  A  revised  form. 

4  Print.  A  proof  taken  after  corrections, 
re- vised'  (re-vizd'),  pret.  d-  p.  p.  of  REVISE.  —  Revised  Ver¬ 
sion  of  the  Bible,  a  revised  form  of  the  Authorized  Version 
prepared  by  English  and  American  revisers  in  accordance 
with  a  resolution  passed,  in  1870,  by  both  houses  of  the  Con¬ 
vocation  of  the  Province  of  Canterbury,  England.  The 
Ne\v  Testament  was  published  in  1881,  and  the  complete 
Bible  in  1885.  The  revised  Apocrypha  appeared  iu  1895.  Cf. 
American  Revised  Version. 
re-vls'er  (re-vlz'er),  n.  One  who  revises. 


reverse'.  adv.  Reversely, 
re  vers'ed-ly  (r  P-vQ  r'sg  d-1  Y), 

adv.  Of  HEV  ERSEO. 

re-verse'ful,  a.  Full  of  reverse6, 
re-verse'lesa.  a.  Irreversible.  R. 
re  verse'ly,  adv.  of  reverse. 
re-verse'ment, /?.  Reversal, 
re-verse'ways',  re-verse'wise', 
adv.  See -ways, -wise. 
re-vers'I  bl.  Reversible.  Ref. 
S/>. 

re  vers'i-ble.  n.  A  reversible 
cloth.  See  reversible,  a..  2. 
re-ver'si  fy,  v.  t.  See  re-,  2. 
re-ver'sion  (rP-v  ftr's  h  ii  n),  n. 
Retrunslation  :  retroversion 
re-ver'sion-a-ble,  a.  Capable  of 
reversion. 

re-ver'sion  1st.  n.  A  reversioner, 
reversion  pendulum.  =  Rater’s 
PENDULUM. 

re-ver'sis  (rP-vQr'sYs),  n.  [F.] 


=  reversi  a.  [of  reversi.  I 

re-ver'sist  i-sTst),  n.  A  player  I 
re-ver'so  (rP-vGr'sfi),«.  [It.  n- 
rerso.l  1.  =REVERSK,n.,3  Obs. 
2.  Print.  A  verso 
re-verst'.  Reversed.  Ref.  Sp. 
re-vert',  a.  Reverted, 
re-vert'al  (rP-vflr'tdl),  n.  Re¬ 
version.  Rare. 

re-vert'er  (-tPr).  «.  (AF.  rever¬ 
ter  to  return,  inf.  used  as  n.,  for 
OF.  revert  it  to  return.  See  re¬ 
vert.]  Law.  Reversion, 
re-vert'er,  n.  One  that  reverts, 
re-ver'tive  (rP-vfir'tYv),  a.  Re- 
verting,  or  tending  to  revert :  re¬ 
turning.  -  re-ver'tive-ly.  adv. 
re-ver'ture,  n.  Reversion.  Ohs 
re  very.  +reavf.ry.  (reverie.  I 
rev'er-y  (rPv'Pr-Y).  Var.  of | 
revesche.  re-vesh',  r.  t.  Sf  i.  = 
revest,  to  dress.  Ohs. 


re  vest'er.  v.  t.  =  revest,  to 

dress.  Ohs. 

re-ve8'ti-a  ry  (rP-vgs'tY-ft-rY),  n. 
[LL.  revest tarium  :  cf.  F.  reves- 
tiaire.  See  revest.]  =  reves- 
TRY.  Ohs.  or  Archaic. 
re-ves'try, ».  [See  revestiary, 
vestry. J  The  apartment,  in  a 
church  or,  Ohs.,  temple,  where 
the  vestments,  etc.,  are  kept ;  a 
vestry-  Ohs.  or  Hist. 
re-ves'ture  (-fflr),  n.  Revestry  ; 
also,  vesture.  Ohs.  Sr  R. 
re-vete'  (rp-vat'),  v.  t.  Also 
re-vete'.  [F.  rev&tir.]  =  revet. 
re-vete'menfc'  (rP-vat'max'  ; 
rP-vat'm^nt),  n.  Also  revete- 
ment.  [  F.  revetement.]  =  re¬ 
vetment. 
revette  +  rivet. 
reveyll.  revel. 
re-vi'brate.  v.  t.  Sr  i.  See  re-,  2. 


—  re'vi-bra'tion  (re'vT-bra'- 

sh  wn ),  ii. 

re-vict'  (rP-vYkt'),  r.  t.  [L. 
revictus,  p.  p.  of  rrvincere  to 
conquer.  |  To  convict.  Obs. 
re  vic'tion,  n.  [L.  revtctio  a  re¬ 
futing.]  Refutation  :  also,  con¬ 
quest.  Ohs.  [viviction.  Ohs. I 
re-vic'tion,  n.  Enron,  for  re-| 
re-vict'ual  (re-vYt'’l),  v.  t.  Sr  ». 
re-  +  victual :  cf.  F.  ravitail- 
er.  1  To  victual  again.  —  re- 
vlct'ual-reent.  n. 
re- vie',  r  t.  Ohs.  [return. | 
1  To  vie  with,  or  challenge,  in  | 
2.  Card  Playing.  To  meet  a 
wager  on,  as  on  the  taking  of  a 
trick,  with  a  higher  wager, 
re-vle',  r.  i.  Ohs.  1  Card  Play¬ 
ing  To  exceed  an  adversary’s 
wager.  [words.  I 

2.  To  make  a  retort;  to  bandy  | 


re-vle',  n.  Obs.  1.  Card  Play¬ 

ing.  A  higher  wager  than  an 
!  adversary’s.  [review.] 

;  2.  A  repetition  ;  reinspection  ;| 
review 'able,  a.  See -able. 
re-vlew'age  ( rP-vtl'itj),  n.  Re- 
,  viewing,  as  of  books, 
re-viewd'.  Reviewed.  Ref.  Sp. 
re-view'er-ess,  n.  See -ess. 
re-view'lah,  a.  See  -ish. 
re  view'less.  *7.  See -less. 
revocation.  Erron.  for  revjvi- 
|  kication. 

re-vig'or,  -vig'our,  v.  t.  Sr  i.  To 
regain,  nr  restore  to.  vigor.  Ohs. 
re-vig'or-ate  (rP-vYg'Pr-iU),  a. 
[LL.  revigoratus ,  p.  p.j  Rein- 
j  vignrated.  Rare.  [rate. | 

re-vig'or  ate,  v.t.  Toreinvign-| 
re  vile',  n.  A  reviling  remark 
|  or  speech  ;  also,  reviling.  Ohs. 
re-vil'lng-ly,  adv.  of  reviling , 


p.  pr.  of  revile,  r.  t.  Sr  t. 

revin.  4*  raven,  reave. 
re-vince'  (rt-vlns').  r.  t.  [See 
rkvict.)  To  overcome  ;  refute. 
Ohs. 

re  vin'ci-ble  (-vYn'sY-b’l),  a. 

Refutable  Ohs. 

rev  i-ra'do.  n.  [F.  revirade.] 

A  shift ;  a  feint.  Ohs. 

revire,  v.  i.  (Cf.  L.  revirescere .] 

To  revive.  Ohs. 

rev  i  res' cence  (rCv'Y-rSs'fns), 

n.  Quality  or  fact  of  being  rev- 

irescent.  Rare. 

rev' ires 'cent  (-^nt),  a.  [L.  re¬ 
vire  seen s.  p  pr.  of  revirescere  to 
grow  green  again.]  Growing 
fresh  or  voung  again  ;  reviving, 
revis  -f  ravish. 
re-vlB'a-ble(rP-vTz'<i-b’l),a.  See 
-a rle.  —  re-vis'a-ble-ness,  n. 
re-vis'ee'  (-vlz'e'),  n.  See  -ee. 


food,  foot ;  out,  oil ;  chair  ;  go  ;  sing, 


iijk;  then,  thin  ;  nature,  verdure  (250) ;  K  —  ch  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144) ;  boN  ;  yet ;  zh  =  z  in  azure. 
Full  cxplnnntlons  of  AbbrevlutTuns,  Slcns,  etc..  Immediately  precede  the  Vocabulary. 
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REVOLVER 


re-Vis'ing  (re-viz'Tng),  p.pr.  <k  v b.  n.  of  revise.  —  revising 
barrister,  Eng.  Law,  a  barrister  appointed  to  bold  open 
court  locally  for  determining  the  validity  of,  and  correct¬ 
ing,  the  lists  and  registers  of  parliamentary  electors, 
re  vi'sion  (re-vlzh'un),  n.  [F.  revision,  L.  revisio  a  see¬ 
ing  again,  fr.  revidere.  See  revise,  v.]  1.  Act  of  revis¬ 

ing;  reexamination  or  careful  reading  over  for  correction 
or  improvement ;  as,  the  revision  of  a  book  or  of  statutes. 

2.  That  made  by  revising  ,  a  revised  form  or  version. 

3  A  seeing  again  ;  a  rebeholding. 

Syn.  —  Reexamination,  revisal,  revise,  review, 
re- vis'it  (re-vTz'Tt),  v.  t.  &  i.  [Of.  F.  revisiler.]  1.  To  re¬ 
vise  ;  to  reexamine.  Obs.  Ld.  Berners . 

2  To  visit  again  ;  to  return  to.  Milton. 

re- Vis'it,  n.  A  second  or  repeated  visit, 
re-vis  it-a'tion  (-T-ta'slmn),  n.  [Cf.  OF.  reyisitation  ex¬ 
amination,  inspection.]  Act  of  revisiting. 
re-vi'S0-ry  (re-vi'zo-n),  a.  Having  the  power  or  purpose 
to  revise  ;  revising  ;  of  the  nature  of  revision.  Story. 
re  viv'al  ( re-viv '31 ),  n.  [From  revive.]  Act  of  reviving, 
or  state  of  being  revived  ;  restoration.  Specif.  :  a  Re¬ 
newed  attention  to  something,  as  to  letters  or  literature, 
b  Renewed  performance  of,  or  interest  in,  something,  as 
the  drama  and  literature  ;  of  a  play,  book,  or  the  like, 
a  new  presentation  or  publication,  c  In  full,  revival  of 
religion.  Renewed  interest  in  religion,  after  indifference 
and  decline  ;  a  period  of  religious  awakening;  special  re¬ 
ligious  interest,  d  Reanimation  from  a  state  of  languor 
or  depression ;  —  applied  to  the  health,  spirits,  and  the 
like,  e  Renewed  pursuit,  or  cultivation,  or  flourishing 
state  of  something,  as  of  commerce,  arts,  agriculture, 
f  Renewed  prevalence  of  something,  as  a  practice  or  a 
fashion;  as,  the  Gothic  revival,  g  Restoration  to  con¬ 
sciousness  or  life,  h  Old  Chem.  Revivification,  i  Law. 
Restoration  of  force,  validity,  or  effect ;  renewal ;  as,  the 
revival  of  a  debt  barred  by  limitation  ;  the  revival  of  a 
revoked  will,  of  a  judgment,  etc.  J  Psychol.  Recurrence 
of  a  psychic  state  recognized  as  belonging  to  a  past  experi¬ 
ence, whether  spontaneously  or  due  to  an  effort  to  recollect. 
Revival  of  Learning,  Letters,  or  Literature,  the  Renaissance 
in  its  literary  aspect. 

re- viv'al  ism  (-Tz’m),  n.  1.  The  spirit  or  kind  of  religion, 
or  methods,  characteristic  of  religious  revivals. 

2.  Tendency  or  desire  to  revive  or  restore, 
re-viv'al  1st,  n.  1.  A  clergyman  or  layman  who  promotes 
revivals  of  religion  ;  an  advocate  of  or  participator  in  re¬ 
ligious  revivals;  sometimes,  specif.,  a  clergyman,  without 
a  particular  charge,  who  goes  about  to  promote  revivals. 

2.  A  reviver  or  restorer,  as  of  earlier  architecture. 

—  re-viv'al-is'tic  (-Ts'tTk),  a. 

re  vive'  (re-viv'),  V.  i.;  re-vived'  (-vivd')  ;  re-viv'ing  (-viv'- 
Tng).  [F.  revivre ,  L.  revivere  ;  re-  re-  -f-  vivere  to  live.  See 
vivid.]  1.  To  return  to  consciousness  or  life  ;  to  recover 
life,  vigor,  or  strength  ;  to  become  reanimated  or  reinvig¬ 
orated  ;  to  become  active,  operative,  valid,  or  flourishing 
again;  as,  hope  revived  in  his  heart ;  an  age  when  art  revived. 

The  Lord  heard  the  voice  of  Elijah  ;  and  the  soul  of  the  child 
came  into  him  again,  and  he  revived  1  Kings  xvii.  22. 

2.  Chem.  To  recover  its  proper  metallic  state,  as  a  metal, 
re- vive',  v.  t.  [Cf.  F.  raviver.  See  revive,  v.  <.]  1.  To 

restore  to  consciousness  or  life  ;  to  reanimate. 

2.  To  raise  from  languor,  depression,  or  discouragement ; 
to  bring  into  action  after  a  suspension ;  to  render  active, 
operative,  valid,  or  flourishing  again  ;  to  reinvigorate. 

Those  gracious  words  revive  my  drooping  thoughts.  Shak. 

3.  Hence,  to  recover  from  a  state  of  neglect  or  disuse ;  to 

restore ;  reestablish  ;  bring  back  into  currency,  use,  per¬ 
formance,  or  the  like  ;  as,  to  revive  a  play.  “  Revive  the 
libels.”  Swift. 

4.  To  renew  in  the  mind  or  memory  ;  to  bring  to  recollec¬ 
tion  ;  to  recall  attention  to  ;  to  reawaken  ;  to  refreshen. 

The  mind  has  a  power  in  many  cases  to  revive  perceptions 
which  it  lias  once  had.  ’  Locke. 

5.  a  Old  Chem.  To  reduce  to  its  metallic  state,  as  a  metal 
after  calcination,  b  To  restore  to  an  active  state,  as  char 
(used  in  decolorizing  sugar)  by  reburning. 

ro-vlved'  (re-vivd'),  p.  a.  Phys.  Geog.  Rejuvenated, 
re  vlve'ment  (re-viv'm2nt),  n.  Rare.  1.  Revival. 

2.  A  reviving  influence  ;  a  cause  of  revival, 
re-vlv'er  (re-viv'er),  n.  One  that  revives ;  specif.  :  a 
Something  that  restores  or  reinvigorates  ,  as  :  (1)  Slang.  A 
stimulant.  (2)  A  preparation  for  restoring  color,  polish,  or 
the  like,  b  One  who  restores  to  use,  reestablishes,  rein¬ 
troduces,  or  the  like,  c  A  renovator  of  old  clothes, 
re-viv  l  fi  ca'tlon  (re-vtv'T-fT-ka'shfm),  n.  [Cf.  F.  revivi¬ 
fication.']  1.  Renewal  or  restoration  of  life  ;  act  of  re¬ 
calling  or  restoring,  or  state  of  being  recalled,  from  death 
or  apparent  death  or  torpidity  to  life. 

2.  Chem.  Process  of  reviving.  See  revive,  v.  /.,5  a  &  b. 

3.  Revival ;  renewal ;  reinvigoration. 

re-viv'i-fy  (re-vTv'T-fi),  v.  t.  [Cf.  F.  revivifier ,  L.  revivi- 
ficare.  See  vivify.]  To  cause  to  revive ;  to  revive ; 
specif. :  a  To  reanimate ;  to  reinvigorate,  b  To  restore 
to  life;  to  resuscitate,  c  Chem.  —  revive,  v.  t.,  5  a  &. b. 
re-viv'i-iy,  v.  i.  Chem.  To  undergo  revivification  ;  revive, 
rev  i-vis'cence  (rgv'T-vTs'ens)  1  n.  Act  of  reviving,  or 
rev  i-vis'cen-cy  (-vTs'en-sT)  j  state  of  being  revived  ; 

renewal  of  life  ;  restoration  to  life,  vigor,  or  the  like, 
rev  i  Vis'cent  (-2nt),  a.  [L.  reviviscens ,  p.  pr.  of  revivis- 
cere  to  revive  ;  re-  re-  -f-  viviscere ,  v.  incho.  fr.  vivere  to 
live.]  Able  or  disposed  to  revive  ;  causing  revival, 
rev'o-ca'tion  (rgv'6-ka'shun),  n.  [F.  revocation ,  L.  revo- 
catio.  See  revoke.]  1.  Act  of  recalling,  or  calling  back, 
or  state  of  being  recalled ;  recall.  Obs.  or  R. 

2.  Act  of  revoking  ;  act  by  which  one,  having  the  right, 
annuls  an  act  done,  a  power  or  authorffy  given,  or  a  license, 


gift,  or  benefit  conferred  ;  repeal ;  reversal ;  withdrawal ; 
as,  the  revocation  of  an  edict,  a  power,  a  will,  or  a  license. 

3.  Recantation  ;  retraction.  Obs. 

rev'o-ca-to-ry  (rgv'6-ka-t$-rT),  a.  [L.  revocatorius :  cf.  F. 
revocatoire.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  revocation;  tending  to, 
or  involving,  a  revocation  ;  revoking  ;  recalling. 
re-VOice  (re-vois'),  v.  t.  1.  To  voice  again  ;  to  echo. 

2.  To  refurnish  with  a  voice  ;  to  refit,  as  an  organ  pipe, 
re  voke'  (re-vok'),  v.  t. ;  re-voked'  (-vokt')  ;  re-vok'ing 
(-vok'Tng).  [ME.  revokev ,  OF.  re  coquiet i  F.  revoquer ,  L. 
revocare ;  re-  re-  -f-  vocare  to  call,  akin  to  vox ,  vocis ,  voice. 
See  voice  ;  cf.  revocate.]  1.  Obs.  or  R.  To  bring  back  ; 
to  recall.  Specif.:  a  To  restrain;  check;  prevent.  Obs. 

[She]  still  strove  their  sudden  rages  to  revoke.  Spenser. 
b  To  call  back  to  mind  or  memory,  c  To  restore  to  use  or 
operation  ;  to  revive,  d  To  call  or  summon  back. 

The  faint  sprite  he  did  revoke  again.  Spenser. 

2.  To  annul  by  recalling  or  taking  back ;  to  repeal  ;  to 
rescind  ;  to  cancel ;  to  reverse,  as  anything  granted  by  a 
special  act ;  as,  to  revoke  a  will,  license,  grant,  law. 

3.  Obs.  To  withdraw.  Specif.:  a  To  recant ;  to  retract,  b 
To  take  back  ;  to  reassume;  to  recover,  c  To  draw  back. 
Syn.  — Recall,  repeal,  rescind,  countermand,  annul,  ab¬ 
rogate,  cancel,  reverse.  See  abolish. 

re  voke'  (r£-vok'),  v.  i.  1.  To  make  revocation. 

2.  Card  Playing.  To  fail  to  follow  suit  when  able,  in  vio¬ 
lation  of  the  rule  of  the  game  ;  to  renege. 
re-VOke',  n.  Card  Playing.  Act  of  revoking, 
re  vok'er  (-vok'er),  n.  One  who  revokes, 
re  volt'  (re-volt';  rgv'tflt),  n.  [Cf.  F.  revolte ,  p.  pr.]  A  re¬ 
volted  Obs.  “  Ingrate  revolts.”  Shak. 

re-volt'  (revolt' ;  -vblt' ;  277),  n.  [F.  revolte ,  fr.  rbvolter  to 
revolt,  It.  rivoltare ,  or  fr.  It.  rivolta ;  both  fr.  rivolvere , 
rivolgere ,  p.  p.  rivolto ,  to  turn,  to  direct,  to  revolve,  fr.  L. 
revolvere.  See  revolve.]  1.  Act  of  revolting  ;  a  casting 
off  of  allegiance  ;  a  change  of  party  or  opinion  ;  a  move¬ 
ment  or  expression  of  vigorous  dissent  or  refusal  to  ac¬ 
cept;  an  uprising  against  legitimate  authority  ;  esp.,  a  re¬ 
nunciation  of  allegiance  and  subjection  to  a  government ; 
rebellion  ;  insurrection  ;  as,  the  revolt  of  a  province. 

2.  Loathing;  nausea.  Obs.  or  R.  Shak. 

Syn.  —  Insurrection,  sedition,  mutiny.  See  rebellion. 
re- volt',  v.  t. ;  re-volt'ed  ;  re-volt'ing.  [Cf.  F.  revolter , 
It.  rivoltare.  See  revolt,  7?.]  1.  To  cause  to  turn  back  ; 

also,  to  take  away  or  cast  off  in  revolt.  Obs.  Spenser. 

2.  To  cause  to  revolt.  Obs.  Oxf.  E.  D. 

3.  To  cause  to  turn  away  or  shrink  with  disgust  or  abhor¬ 
rence  ;  to  affect  with  disgust  or  loathing  ;  to  nauseate. 

To  derive  delight  from  what  inflicts  pain  on  any  sentient 
creature  rerolted  his  conscience.  J.  M  or  ley. 

re  volt',  v.  i.  1.  To  renounce  allegiance  or  subjection  ;  to 
rebel ;  to  desert  one  party,  leader,  or,  Obs.,  religion,  for 
another  ;  to  go  over  (to) ;  to  turn  away  (from). 

Our  discontented  counties  do  revolt  Shak. 

2.  To  draw  back  ;  to  retreat.  Obs.  Milton. 

3.  To  be  disgusted,  shocked,  or  grossly  offended ;  to  feel 
disgust  or  nausea  ;  to  turn  or  rise  in  disgust  or  repugnance  ; 
—  with  at  or  against ;  as,  the  stomach  revolts  at  such  food; 
his  nature  revolts  against  such  treatment. 

4.  To  turn  away  or  shrink  with  disgust  or  loathing. 

His  clear  intelligence  revolted  from  the  dominant  sophisms  of 
that  tune.  ./.  Morley. 

re  volt'er  (re-vol'ter  ;  re-vbl'-),  n.  One  who  revolts  ;  a 
rebel  ;  an  insurgent. 

rev'O-Iu-ble  (rgv'o-lti-b’l),  a.  [L.  revolubilis  that  may  be 
rolled  back.  See  revolve.]  Capable  of  revolving  ;  revoc¬ 
able. —  rev  o-lu-bll'i  ty  (-bTl'T-tT),  n.  — rev'o-lu-bly,tfdt\ 
rev'o-lute  (rSv'6-lut),  a.  [L.  revolutus ,  p.  p.  of  revolvere. 
See  revolve.]  Rolled  backward  or  downward, 
as  the  margins  or  tips  of  some  leaves, 
rev'o-lute,  n.  Math.  A  surface  or  a  solid  of  rev¬ 
olution.  See  revolution,  1  b. 
revo-lu'tion  (-lu'slmn),  n.  [ME.  revolucioun ,  F. 
revolution,  L.  revolutio.  See  revolve.]  1.  a 
Strictly,  a  progressive  motion  of  a  body  round  a 
center  or  axis,  such  that  any  line  of  the  body  re¬ 
mains  throughout  parallel  to  its  initial  position,  to 
which  it  returns  on  completing  the  circuit.  Revo¬ 
lution  is  often  combined  with  rotation  ;  the  moon 
presents  always  the  same  side  to  the  earth  because 
it  rotates  on  its  axis  and  revolves  round  the  earth 
at  the  same  angular  rate,  b  Motion  of  any  figure 
about  a  center  or  axis,  in  which  each  point  of  the 
figure  traces  a  circular  arc  of  the  same  angular 
size  about  its  projection  on  the  axis  as  center  ;  as, 
the  revolution  of  a  right-angled  triangle  about  one 
of  its  legs  generates  a  cone  ;  —  more  ac¬ 
curately  called  rotation.  Leaves  of  Andro- 

2.  Specif.,  of  a  heavenly  body,  act  of  go-  w7th  Refute 
ing  round  in  an  orbit,  or  elliptic  course  ;  Margins,  a  Cross 
also,  apparent  movement  round  the  earth,  section. 

Also,  the  time  taken  by  a  heavenly  body  to  make  a  com¬ 
plete  round  in  its  orbit. 

3.  Completion  of  a  course,  as  of  years  ;  recurrence  ;  also, 
the  period  made  by  the  regular  succession  of  a  measure  of 
time  or  by  a  succession  of  similar  events  ;  a  cycle  or  epoch. 
Obs.  or  R.  “  The  short  revolution  of  a  day.”  Dryden. 

4.  A  turn  or  twist  ;  a  bend.  Obs.  Oxf.  E.  D. 

5.  A  turning  over,  as  in  talk  or  in  the  mind  ;  discussion  ; 
pondering ;  consideration.  Obs. 

6.  Change;  alteration.  Rare. 

7.  A  total  or  radical  change  :  as,  a  revolution  in  thought. 
The  ability  .  .  .  of  the  great  philosopher  speedily  produced  a 

complete  revolution  throughout  the  department.  '  Macaulay. 

8.  Polit.  Sci.  A  fundamental  change  in  political  organ¬ 
ization,  or  in  a  government  or  constitution  ;  the  overthrow 


a 

C^o^D 


cate:  cf.  L.  revivificare,  reri-  I  See 
njicatum.]  To  revive;  to  recall 


re-vlB'er-shlp(rt!-vTz'?r-shTp\». 

See -ship.  fable.  See -able.  I 
re-vis'i  ble(-vY z'Y-b*l  ),a.  Revis- 1 
re-via'i-bleGvYz'l-b'iba.  Again 
visible.  Obs. 

re-vl'sion  al  (re-vYzh'un-41), 
re-vi'sion-a-ry  (-ft-ri),  a.  Of  or 
pertaining  to  revision  :  revisory, 
re-vi'sion-ist,  n.  a  One  who  fa¬ 
vors  revision,  b  A  reviser  ;  esp., 
pi  ,  those  who  made  the  Revised 
Version  of  the  Bible, 
re-vis'it-ant,  a.  Revisiting, 
re-vl'sor  (rS-vI'z?r),  n.  =  re¬ 
viser. 

re-vi'tal-lze.  v  '.  See  re-,  2.  — 
re-vi  tal-i-za'tion,  n. 
xe-viv'a-ble  (r£-vlv'd-b’l),a.  See 


-able.  —  re-viv  a-bil'i-ty  (-bll'- 
Y-tY),  n.  —  re-viv'a-bly,  ad v. 
re-vi'val-ize.  r. ».  See-izK. 
re-viv'a-to  ry  trC-vTv'a-to-rY),a. 
Restorative. 

re-vive'.  n.  Revival.  Ohs. 
re-viv'er.  n.  Revival  ;  reestab¬ 
lishment. 

rev  i-ves'cence  ( rev'Y-v5s'£ns). 

'  or.  of  REvmsc  knce. 

rev  i  ves'cent  (-/nt).  Yar.  of 

REV  I  VI SCENT.  [VIVIFICATION.f 

re-viv  i-ca'tion.  Erron.  for  re-1 
rev  1-vic'tion,  n.  [L.  revivere 
to  live  again,  or  L.  reriviscere  to 
revive]  Revival.  Ohs. 
re  vi-vif'i-cate  (re'vl-vYf'Y-kflt; 
rf-vIv'Y-fY-),  i>.  t.  [re-  +  vivifi- 


to  life.  Ohs.  [p.  pr. I 

re  viv'ing-ly.  ad v.  of  rernunr/,1 
re  vi-viB'ci-ble  (re'vT-vYs'Y-b’l), 
a.  [L.  reviviscere  to  revive.] 
Capable  of  reviving, 
re-vi'vor  (rf-vT'v<5r),  n.  (Prob. 
for  reviver,  after  nouns  in  -er 
fr.  the  OF.  inf.  used  as  n.  :  cf. 
REJOINDER,  TROVER.]  Revival. 
Ohs.  exc.  :  Eng.  Law.  Revival 
of  a  suit  which  is  abated, 
re-vf'vor.  «.  A  reviver;  re¬ 
storer  ;  renewer.  Rare. 
re-vize'.  Revise.  Ref.  Sn. 
rev'o-ca-ble  (rSv'S-kd-h’l),  a. 
[L.  revocabilis  :  cf.  F.  if  vocable- 


REVOKE.]  Capable  of  be- 
ing revoked.  -  rev  o-ca-bil'i-tv 
(-btl'Y-tT),  rev'o-ca-ble-nesB.  n. 
—  rev'o-ca-bly,  adv. 
rev'o-cate  t-kat),  v.  t.  [L.  re- 
vocatus ,  p.  p.  of  revocare .]  To 
recall  ;  revoke  ;  repress.  Ohs. 

r*v,®'Cate,  a.  [L.  revocatus, 

p-  P-]  Recalled  :  repressed.  Ohs. 
Hre  vo  ca'te  a'ni  moa  (rSv'G- 
ka  te  an'Y-m5s).  Recover  (or 
renew)  your  courage. 

Vergil  (.£neid,  1.202). 

rev  o-ca-tive  (  krt-tYv).  a.  Re¬ 
voking  or  able  to  revoke, 
re  vok'able  (rf-vok'd-b’l).  a. 
Revocable. 

re-voke 'ment,  7i.  (OF.  revoque- 


or  renunciation  of  one  government,  and  the  substitution 
of  another,  by  the  governed.  The  word  Revolution  [c(i/>.] 
is  often  used  specifically  without  qualifying  terms  to  de¬ 
note  :  a  The  English  Revolution  in  H>«8-89,  Dy  which  William 
of  Orange  and  Mary  became  the  reigning  sovereigns  in 
place  of  James,  b  The  American  Revolution  (1775-H.3)l  by 
which  the  English  colonies,  since  known  as  the  United 
States,  secured  their  independence.  War  opened  in  1775, 
independence  was  declared  in  1776,  hostilities  practically 
ceased  with  the  surrender  of  Cornwallis  in  1781,  and  the  final 
treaty  of  peace  was  signed  at  Paris  in  1783.  c  The  revolu¬ 
tion  m  France  which  began  in  1789  and  is  commonly  called 
the  French  Revolution  (w  hich  see),  or  any  of  the  subsequent 
revolutions  in  that  country  more  fully  designated  by  their 
dates,  as  the  Revolution  of  1830,  of  1848,  etc. 

Syn.  —  See  rebellion. 

rev'o-lu'tion  a-ry  (rgv'o-lu'shwn-a-rT),  a.  [Cf.  F.  rSrolu- 
tionnaire.]  Of,  pert,  to,  characterized  by,  or  of  the  nature 
of,  a  revolution,  esp.  in  government ;  tending  to  or  promot¬ 
ing  revolution  ;  as,  a  revolutionary  war  or  agitation. 
Revolutionary  calendar,  the  calendar  of  the  first  French  re¬ 
public.  It  was  substituted  for  the  ordinary  calendar,  dat¬ 
ing  from  the  Christian  Era,  by  a  decree  of  the  National  Con¬ 
vention  in  1793.  The  22d  of  September,  1792,  the  day  from 
which  the  existence  of  the  republic  was  reckoned,  was  also 
the  date  of  the  new  calendar.  The  year,  beginning  at  mid¬ 
night  of  the  day  of  the  autumnal  equinox,  was  divided  into 
twelve  months  of  thirty  days,  with  five  additional  days 
(sansculot tides)  for  festivals,  and  six  in  every  fourth  year. 
Each  month  was  divided  into  three  decades  of  ten  days 
each,  the  week  being  abolished.  The  names  of  the  months, 
with  their  English  significance,  and  the  approximate 
dates  of  their  commencement,  are  as  follows  : 

Vendtmiaire . .  Vintage.  .Sept. 22  ,  Flor^al . Blossom  .  .Apr.  20 

Brumalre .  Fog.. - Oct.  22  |  Prairial . Pasture. .  .M:iy  20 

Frimaire . Sleet - Nov. 21  i  Messidor . Harvest.. .June  19 

Niv6se . Snow  —  Dec.  21  |  Thermtdor. 

Pluviose . Rain . Jan.  20  o/  Fervidor. .Ileat . July  10 

Ventose  . Wind - Feb  19  Fructidor - Fruit . Aug.  18 

Germinal . Seed . M  ar.  21  I 

The  five  regular  sansculottides  were  dedicated  respective¬ 
ly  to  the  Virtues,  Genius,  Labor,  Opinion,  and  Rewards; 
the  sixth,  of  leap  years,  was  called  “  the  day  of  the  Revolu¬ 
tion.”  This  calendar  was  abolished  by  Napoleon  in  favor 
of  the  ordinary  one  at  the  end  of  the  year  1S05.—  R.  Tribunal, 
F.  Hist.,  the  court  established  in  Paris  by  the  National  Con¬ 
vention  in  1793  to  try  political  offenses.  It  was  the  instru¬ 
ment  of  condemnation  during  the  Reign  of  Terror, 
rev  o-lu'tion  a-ry,_7i.  A  revolutionist, 
rev  o  lu'tion  er  (-lu'shun-er),  n.  One  who  supports,  or  is 
engaged  in,  a  revolution  ;  a  revolutionist ;  specif,  \_caj).]  : 
a  One  who  supported  the  English  Revolution  of  1688-89. 
Smollett,  b  A  soldier  in  the  American  Revolution, 
rev  o-lu'tion  ism  (-Tz’m),  n.  State  or  habit  of  being  in 
revolution  ;  revolutionary  doctrines  or  principles, 
rev  o-lu'tion  1st,  n.  One  engaged  in  a  revolution  ;  a  favorer 
of  revolution  ;  a  revolutionary.  Burke . 

rev'o-lu'tion  ize  (-lz),  v.  t. ;  rev'o-lu'tion-ized  (-izd) ; 
rev'o-lu'tion-iz'ino  (-iz'Tng).  1.  To  change  fundamentally 
or  overthrow  completely  the  established  government  of. 

2.  To  render  revolutionary  ;  to  imbue  with  revolutionism. 

3.  To  change  completely  or  fundamentally. 

The  gospel  .  .  has  revolutionized  his  soul.  J.  M.  Mason. 
re  volve'  (re-v51v'),  v.  t.  ;  re-volved'  (-vblvd') ;  re-volv'- 
ino  (-vbl'vYng).  [L.  revolvere ,  revolutum  ;  re-  re-  -f-  vol- 
vere  to  roll,  turn  round  :  cf .  OF.  revolver.  See  voluble  ; 
cf.  revolt,  revolution.]  1.  To  turn  (the  eyes  or  sight) 
back  or  round  ;  to  roll.  Obs.  Oxf.  E.  D. 

2.  To  turn  or  bring  back  ;  to  restore.  Obs. 

3.  To  turn  over  and  over  (in  the  mind,  breast,  etc.);  to 
reflect  repeatedly  upon  ;  to  ponder;  to  think  over. 

4.  To  turn  over  the  pages  of  (a  book  or  author’s  works) ; 
hence,  to  read  through  ;  to  study.  Obs.  or  R. 

5.  To  bind  or  wrap  up.  Obs. 

6.  To  cause  to  go  round  in  an  orbit;  also,  to  turn  round, 
as  on  an  axis  ;  to  rotate.  See  revolve,  v.  i .,  3&  4.  Milton. 

re  volve',  v.  i.  1.  To  return.  Obs.  Ayliffe. 

2.  To  deliberate  ;  to  meditate  ;  to  ponder.  Obs. 

3.  To  move  in  a  curved  path  round  a  center  or  axis ;  as, 
the  planets  revolve  round  the  sun.  See  revolution,  1  a. 

4.  To  turn  or  roll  round  on  or  as  on  an  axis,  like  a  w  heel ; 
to  rotate  (the  more  specific  term).  See  revolution,  1  b. 

5.  To  pass  in  cycles  ;  to  recur  ;  as,  the  centuries  revolve. 
Syn.  —  Revolve,  rotate.  To  rotate  is  to  turn  on  or  as 
on  an  axis;  revolve  is  sometimes  exactly  synonymous  w  ith 
rotate ,  but  more  frequently  denotes  movement  about  a 
center  ;  as,  the  earth  rotates  on  its  axis  and  revolves  about 
the  sun ;  “  Only  by  .  .  .  experience  does  it  [speculation] 
find  any  center  to  revolve  rounds  and  so  fashion  itself  into  a 
system  ”  (Carlyle)’,  “Historical  figures  were  not  dashing 
abruptly  from  one  side  to  the  other ;  now  they  seemed  to  be 
rotating  on  the  same  spot  ”  ( Constance  Garnett).  See  twirl. 

re-volv'er  (re-v51'ver),  n.  1.  One  that  revolves  ;  specif.  :  a 
A  firearm  (commonly  a  pistol)  with  a  cylinder  of  several 


A  Modern  Form  of  Re- 
volver.with  Side  Plate 
and  Stocks  removed 
1  Trigger,  engaging  be¬ 
low  the  Cylinder(H)  in 
the  Cylinder  Stop  ;  2  Hammer,  attached  by  the  Stirrup  to  the 
Main  Spring  (3);  4  Rebound  Slide  ;  5  Hand  ;  6  Sear  ;  7  Cylinder¬ 
releasing  Bolt ;  9  Extractor  Knob. 


ment.  ]  Revocation.  A.  [p.pr.  I 
re  vok'ing-ly,  adv. at'  revoking ,| 
revol.  Abbr.  Revolutions, 
rev'o-lant  (rCv'6-M.nt),  a.  [L. 
revolgns ,  p.  pr.]  Flying  back, 
re-vol'a-til-ize,  v.  t.  See  he-, 2. 
re-volt'ing.  p.  pr.  of  revolt.  — 
re-volt'ing-ly,  adv. 
rev'o-lute  (rc-v'6-lat),  »*.  t.  6r  i. 
[L.  revolutus,  p.  p.JRevolve.Obs. 
rev'o-lut  ed  (-lQt'ed),  a.  Revo¬ 
lute.  [To  revolutionize.  1 

rev  o-lu'tion  (-la'shfin),  v.  f.| 
rev  o-lu'tion  al  (-41),  a.  Revo¬ 
lutionary.  —  revo-lu'tion-al-ly. 
adv.  [n?8),  7i.  See -ness. I 

rev  o  lu'tion  a-ri-nesB  (-S-rY-| 
revo-lution-eer'ing  (-er'lng), 


vb.  v.  Conduct  of  revolutions, 
rev'o-lu'tlon-ize-ment,  n.  See 

-M  ENT. 

rev  o  lu ' tlon-lz'er  (-10  'eh «n- 
Tz'Sr),  n.  One  who  revolution¬ 
izes. 

rev'o-lu'tive  (rgv'O-lfl'tYv),  a. 
Inclined  to  revolve  things  in 
the  mind;  meditative.  Obs.  or  R. 
re-volv'.  Revolve  Ref.  Sp. 
re-volv'a-ble  (rS-vOl'va-b’l),  a 
See  -able. 

re-volvd'.  Revolved.  Ref-  Sp. 
re  volve',  v.  Ohs.  1.  Purpose. 
2.  Revolution  ;  change, 
re-volve'ment,  n.  See  -ment. 
re-volv'en-cy  ( rf-vBl'v^n-sT),  n. 
Capacity  or  tendency  to  revolve 


ale,  senate,  care,  am,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofa ;  eve,  event,  find,  recent,  makEr ;  ice,  ill ;  aid,  6bey,  6rb,  5dd,  s5ft,  cdnnect ;  use,  finite,  firn,  flp,  circtfs,  menu  j 

II  Foreign  Word.  +  Obsolete  Variant  of.  +  combined  with.  =  equals. 


REVOLVING 


1827 


RHAMPHASTIDiE 


chambers  or,  formerly,  several  barrels  so  arranged  as  to  re¬ 
volve  on  an  axis,  and  be  discharged  in  succession  by  the  same 
lock.  The  commonest  calibers  are  .38,  .32,  .22,  and  .45  inch. 

2.  Navig.  d‘  Surv.  The  particular  indeterminate  form  as¬ 
sumed  by  the  three-point  problem  when  the  point  of  obser¬ 
vation  falls  on  the  circle  through  the  three  fixed  points, 
re-volv'ing  (re-v51'vlng),p.^r.  d-v6.  n.  of  revolve.  Specif.: 
p.  a.  Making  a  revolution  or  revolutions  :  rotating  ;  —  used 
also  figuratively  of  time,  seasons,  etc.,  depending  on  the 
revolution  of  the  earth. 

But  grief  returns  with  the  revolving  year  Shelley 
revolving  cannon.  Ordnance ,  a  machine  gun  of  small  caliber 
having  a  number  of  barrels  revolvable  by  a  crank  in  front 
of  a  breech  mechanism  which  loads,  fires,  and  extracts  the 
empty  case.  —  r.  door,  a  weather  door  consisting  of  four 
equal  flaps  hung  at  right  angles  to  each  other  on  a  com¬ 
mon  vertical  axis,  and  revolvable  together  in  a  kind  of 
cylindrical  vestibule.  One  pair  of  flaps  always  fills  the 
opening,  so  that  coid  air  is  excluded.  —  r.  light.  See  light¬ 
house.  —  r.  pendulum.  =  conical  pendulum,  -r.  storm,  a 
cyclone. 

re-vuTsion  (Ye-vQl'slmn),  n.  [L.  revulsio ,  fr.  revellere ,  re - 
vulsum ,  to  pluck  or  pull  away  ;  re-  re-  -f  vellere  to  pull  :  cf . 
F.  revulsion.  Cf.  convulse.]  1.  Med.  The  act  of  turning 
or  diverting  any  disease  from  one  part  of  the  body  to  an¬ 
other.  It  resembles  derivation,  but  revulsion  is  usually  ap¬ 
plied  to  a  more  active  form  of  counterirritation. 

2.  A  strong  pulling  or  drawing  back  or  away  ;  withdrawal. 

“  Revulsions  and  pullbacks.”  Sir  T.  Browne. 

3.  A  sudden  or  strong  reaction,  reversion,  or  change. 

A  sudden  and  violent  revulsion  of  feeling  .  followed  Macaulay. 
re-vul'sion-a-ry  (-a-rT),  a.  Of,  pert,  to,  or  of  the  nature 
of,  a  revulsion. 

re-vul'sive  (-sTv),  a.  [Cf.  F.  r&vulsif.}  Causing,  or  tend¬ 
ing  to,  revulsion,  —re-vul'sive-ly,  adv. 
re-vul'sive,  n.  That  which  causes  revulsion  ;  specif.,  Med., 
a  revulsive  remedy  or  agent. 

re-ward'  (-w6rd'),  v.  t.  ;  -ward'ed;  -ward'ing.  [ME.  re- 
warden  to  reward,  regard,  OF.  rewarder ,  a  form  of  regar- 
der ,  of  G.  orig.  See  ward,  reqard.]  1.  In  Obs.  senses:  a  To 
look  at ;  notice  ;  regard  ;  consider;  heed,  b  To  agree;  decide. 

2.  To  give  as  a  reward. 

Thou  hast  rewarded  me  good.  1  Sam  xxiv.  17 

3.  To  make  a  return,  or  give  a  reward,  to  (a  person)  or  for 
(a  service,  etc.) ;  to  requite  ;  recompense  ;  repay. 

I  will  render  vengeance  to  mine  enemies,  and  will  reward  them 
that  hate  me.  Dent  xxxii.41 

And  shall  not  Britain  now  reicard  his  toils  ?  Pope. 

4.  To  give  quarry  to.  See  3d  quarry,  1  a  Obs. 

re  ward',  t\  i.  1.  To  look  ;  to  give  heed.  Obs.  Orf.E.D. 
2.  To  give  rewards  ;  to  make  requital.  Piers  Plowman. 
re  ward',  n.  [ME.  reward  reward,  regard,  OF.  *  reward, 
better  rewart ,  another  form  of  regart ,  F.  regard.  See  re¬ 
ward,  v.  ;  cf.  regard,  «.]  1.  Regard  ;  respect ;  consider¬ 
ation  ;  heed  ;  notice.  Obs.  William  of  Paler ne. 

Take  reward  of  thine  own  value.  Chaucer. 


2-  That  which  is  given  in  return  for  good  or  evil  done  or  re¬ 
ceived  ;  esp.,  that  which  is  offered  or  given  for  some  serv¬ 
ice  or  attainment,  as  a  prize  for  excellence  in  studies,  a 
sum  of  money  for  the  return  of  something  lost  or  for  the 
capture  of  a  criminal,  etc.  ;  recompense  ;  requital. 

3.  Law.  Compensation  or  remuneration  for  services ;  a  sum 
of  money  paid  or  taken  for  doing,  or  forbearing  to  do,  some 
act ;  specif.,  a  recompense  or  premium  offered,  whether  to 
an  individual  or  to  any  of  a  class  of  individuals  or  of  the 
public,  by  the  government  or  a  private  individual  for  special 
or  extraordinary  services  to  be  performed.  The  offer  be¬ 
comes  a  contract  upon  performance  by  any  of  the  persons  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  offer,  this  constituting  an  acceptance. 


4.  Hunting  d*  Falconry.  =  3d  quarry,  1  a.  Obs. 

6.  Remuneration  or  pay  ;  esp.,  extra  pay.  Obs. 

6.  An  extra  supply  of  food  ;  an  extra  dish.  Obs.  Orf.E.D. 

7.  Mining.  Short  for  reward  claim.  Australia. 

Syn.  —  Recompense,  compensation,  remuneration,  pay, 
requital,  retribution,  punishment. 

reward  claim-  Mining.  A  prospecting  claim  ;  —  often 
shortened  to  reward.  Australia. 


re-volv'lng-ly,  adv.  of  revolv¬ 
ing.  See  -ly. 

re-vom'it,  v  t.  See  re-,  2. 
revon.  +  raven.  [See  re-,  2.1 
re-vote',  n.  Sr  v.  t.,  re-vow',  v.t  \ 
revowr.  +  reaver. 

Revs  Abbr.  Reverends,  [utes  I 
Rev  Stat  Abbr.  Revised  Stat- 1 
re-vul'aant  (r£-vtH's<Int).rc  [Cf. 
F.  rivulsant,  p.  pr.]  Med.  A  re¬ 
vulsive. 

re-vulse'  (r^-vOls'),  t>.  t.  [L 
revulsus ,  p.  p  of  revellere .]  To 
pull  or  tear  hack  or  away.  Obs~ 
re  vulsed'  (rOvOlst').  a.  Hav¬ 
ing  undergone  a  revulsion, 
re  vul'sent.  Var.  of  revul- 
sant. 

rs-vnl'siv  Revulsive  Ref  Sp 
Rev.  Ver.  Abbr.  Revised  Version, 
rew.  d*  reave,  rob. 
rew  (rSo;  rtl).  ObB  or  dial.  Eng. 
var  of  row,  n  series, 
rew  (r<3o  ;  rO).  Obs  or  dial. 
Eng.  var  of  rue,  pity, 
rew.  n.  [F*  rue.J  A  street  ;also, 
a  village.  Obs.  Scot. 
rewaird.  +  reward. 
rewairt.  revert. 
re-wake',  v.  t.  !f  /.,  re-wak'en 
(re-wak'’n),  v.  i.  See  re-,  2. 
rewall.  +  rule,  to  govern, 
re-wal'low.  r.  i.  See  re-,  2. 
re-ward'a  ble.  a.  See  able.  — 
r  e  w  a  rd'ab  1  e-n  ess.  n.  —  re- 
w&rd'a-bly.  adv.  [ed,  p.  p  I 
reward 'ed-ly.  adv.  of  reward- \ 
re- ward 'er.  n.  One  who  rewards, 
re  ward'ful.  a.  See  ful.  —  re 
ward'ful  ness,  n.  [mg,  p.  pr.  I 
re  ward'ing  ly,n<Vi>.  of  reward-] 
re-ward'less.  •>.  See  -less. 
re-ware' house-',  r.  t.  See  re-,2. 
re'wa-re'wa  (ra'wii-ra'wii),  n. 

T Maori.]  A  proteaceous  tree  of 
New  Zealand  ( Rymandra  ex- 
celsa). 

re-warm',  v.  t.  See  re-,  2. 
rewart,  f  revert 
re  wash',  v.  t.  See  re-,  2. 
rewate.  f  rialty.  [See  re-,  2. 1 
re-wa'ter,  v  t  .  re  wax',  v.  f.  | 
rewayle,  a.  Prob.,  slovenly;  — 
in  phr  rewayle  draggle.  Scot. 
rew'barb.  «f  rhubarb. 
rewbe.  +  ruby. 


rewch.  rough. 
rewd'ly  +  rudely- 
rewe-  +  row,  rue. 

re-weave',  r  t.,  re-wed',  t .  re- 
weigh',  v  t  Sr  i  t  re  weigh'er,  n- 

I  See  r  K-,  2 

rewede.  Obs.  pret.  of  reave. 
re-weight',  n  A  weighing  again; 
also,  weight  ns  reascertained, 
rewel,  rewele  rule. 
rewel  bone.  I  Orig  uncert  :  cf 
OF.  roc  ha!  walrus  ivory,  nnd  E. 
rorguul.)  Prob.,  whale  ivory. 
( >hs. 

rewell.  +  reveal. 
rewell, n.  [F  rouelle  (Cotgrave).] 
i  In  plate  armor,  ft  round  piece 
i  covering  the  armhole.  Obs - 
rewelyn.  f  rullion. 
re-wend',  r.  i.  See  re-,  2. 
rewerd  d*  rkrd,  n. 
rewerence  d*  reverence. 
rewers.  d*  reverse. 
reweBB.  d*  revest. 
rewet.  d*  Rt’ET. 
re  wet',  v.  t.  See  re-.  2. 
rew'eti  roo'ft),  n-  [Cf.F.  rnuct  ] 
The  wheel  ot  a  wheel  lock  ; 
also,  the  wheel  lock  itself  or 
the  gun.  Obs.  or  Hist. 
rew'ful.  rewfulle.  d*  rueful. 
rewhayre.  d*  require. 
re-whelp',  v.  t.,  re-whirl',  r.  t.. 
re  whia'per,  v.  t  ,  re-whit'en 
(re-hwTt'’n ),  v.  t.  See  re-,2. 
rewile,  rewill,  d*  Rule. 
rewin.  d*  raven,  ruin 
re-win',  v.  t.,  rewind'  (re¬ 
wind'),  v.  t.  Sr  i  ,  re-wind'er, 
n.,  re- wish',  v.  t.  fr ».  See  re-,2. 
rewir.  d*  reaver. 
rewith.  d*  kuth. 

rewl,  rewler.  d*  rule,  ruler. 
rew'lich.  rew'ly.  d*  RUELY. 
rewl'y.  d*  RULY. 

rewm,  v.  t.  To  roar.  Obs.  Scot . 
rewme  d*  realm,  rheum. 
rewraour  d*  rumor. 
rew'ness,  n.  (AS.  hrdoioness  ] 
Sadness  ;  misery  ;  repentance. 
Obs. 

rewnesse.  d*  kueness. 
rewoik.  rewolk.  d*  revoke. 
rewoll  f  revolve. 
re- wood',  v.  t.  To  reforest, 
re-work',  ?\  t.  See  re-,  2. 


re-WOrd'(re-wQrd'),  v.  t.  1.  To  put  into  words  again  ;  to 
repeat  in  the  same  words  ;  also,  Obs.,  to  reecho.  Shak. 
2.  To  alter  the  wording  of  ;  to  restate  in  other  words  ;  as, 
to  reword  an  idea  or  a  passage. 

rex  begonia.  One  of  a  race  of  cultivated  begonias  de¬ 
scended  chiefly  from  the  East  Indian  species  Begonia  rer. 
They  have  very  large  handsomely  variegated  leaves,  and 
are  grown  exclusively  as  foliage  plants.  See  begonia,  2. 
Rey'nard  (ra'nard  ;  rgn'drd  ;  277).  [F.  renard  the  fox,  the 
name  of  the  fox  in  a  celebrated  poem,  the  “  Roman  de 
Renard  from  a  personal  name;  of  G.  origin;  cf.  G.  Rein- 
hard ,  OHG.  Rrginhart,  of  which  the  primitive  meaning 
is  uncertain  ;  cf.  AS.  regnheard  very  hard,  Goth,  raginon 
to  govern,  rogin  counsel,  E.  hard.  The  spelling  reynard 
is  prob.  fr.  a  Flemish  form.]  Proper  name  of  the  fox  in 
the  great  medieval  beast  epic  “  Reynard  the  Fox  ”  ;  also 
[/.  c.],  a  fox. 

II  rez-de-chaus'sde'  (ra'de-sho'sa'),  n.  [F.,  lit.,  level  of 
the  street.  See  raze,  v.  t.  ;  causey.]  Arch.  The  ground 
story, either  on  a  level  with  the  street  or  slightly  above  it ;  — 
used  esp.  of  buildings  on  the  continent  of  Europe, 
rhab'dite  (rSb'dit),  n.  [Gr.  pa/3609  a  rod.]  Zool.  a  One 
of  the  minute,  smooth,  rodlike  or  fusiform  structures  pro¬ 
duced  in  the  cells  of  the  epidermis,  or  in  cells  sunk  within 
the  underlying  parenchyma  of  many  turbellarians  and  a  few 
trematodes.  They  are  discharged  in  great  numbers  in  the 
mucous  secretions  of  these  animals,  but  their  function  is 
uncertain,  b  One  of  the  paired  appendages  which  unite 
to  form  the  ovipositor  in  some  insects, 
rhab'do-  (rab'd$-).  Combining  form  fr.  Gr.  pa /3Soq, rod, stick. 
Rhab  do  ccB'la(-se'la),  n.pl.  [NL.  See  Rhabdoc<elida.] 
Zool.  a  =  Rhabdoc(elida.  b  The  typical  suborder  of 
Rhabdocoelida, comprising  those  with  a  straight  unbranched 
alimentary  tract  surrounded  by  a  space  or  cavity  filled 
with  fluid,  well-developed  yolk  glands,  and  a  protrusible 
pharynx.  —  rhab  do  CCB'lan  (  Ian),  a.  d-  n. 
rhab'do  ccele  (r£b'd6-sel),  rhab  do  ccb'Ious  (-se'ltls),  a. 
Zool.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Rhabdocoelida  or  Rhabdo- 
coela.  —  rhab'do-ccele,  n. 


Rhab'do-co'li-da  (-se'll-dd),  n.  pi.  [NL. ;  rha bdo-  -f-  Gr. 
fcoi A 09  hollow.]  Zool.  An  order  of  turbellarians  compris¬ 
ing  those  with  an  unbranched,  or 
comparatively  simply  lobated,  ali¬ 
mentary  tract,  or,  in  one  group 
(Accela),  with  no  definitely  walled 
cavity  beyond  the  pharynx.  They 
are  mostly  of  small  size.  Some  are 
marine,  many  others  inhabit  fresh 
water,  and  a  few  inhabit  damp 
places  on  land.  —  rhabdo-cce'li- 
dan  (-d&n),  a.  dr  n. 
rhab'do  man  cy  (rab'do-m5n'sT),  n. 

{_rhabdo- -\--mancy.']  Divination  by 
rods  or  wands.  —  rhab'do-man  cer 
(-ser),  n—  rhabdo  man'tic  (-mSu'- 
tTk),  a.  —  rhab'do-man  tist,  n. 

Rhab  do  pleu'ra  (  ploo'rd  ;  243),  n. 

[NL.  ;  rhabdo-  Gr.  n\evpd  the 
side.]  Zool.  A  widely  distributed 
genus  of  marine  compound  animals, 
formerly  regarded  as  polyzoans,  but 
now  generally  placed  with  Cepha/o- 
discus  in  the  class  Adelochorda.  The 
zooids  spring  from  a  common  axis 
and  are  each  inclosed  in  a  thin  trans¬ 
parent  tube.  They  have  two  ten- 
taculiferous  arms  and  a  structure 
supposed  to  represent  a  notochord, 
but  gill  slits  are  wanting, 
rhab'do-sphere  (rSb'do-sfer),  n. 

[rhabdo  -f-  sphere.'}  A  minute 
sphere  composed  of  rhabdoliths. 
rha'chi  0-  (ra'kT-o-).  Combining 

form  denoting  the  spine.  See  rachio-. 

Rhad  a-man'thine  (rSd^-man'thTn),  a 


Rhabdopieura.  Part  of 
a  Colony  showing 
three  Zooids  (/Main 
Stem  ;  o  .Muscular 
Body  Stalk  :  a  Anteri¬ 
or  Bod  y  Region  ;  s 
Stomach  ;  l  Arms  ;  e  A 
Tube  with  the  Zooid 
retracted 


Of,  pert,  to,  or 


re-wound'  (re-wound'),  pret.  Sr 

p  p ■  of  rewind. 

re  wound'(-woond'  ;  -wound'), 

V  t.  See  it  k-.  2. 

re-wove',  pret  of  reweave. 

re-wov'en  (re-w6v'*n),  p.  p.  of 

KEWEAVE, 

re  write',  r.  t.  See  re-,  2. 
rew'sie,  reu'sle.  v.  i.  [AS- 
hrdowsiait  ]  To  grieve;  repent 
Obs.  [Repentance  Obs. I 

rew 'sing,  u  \  AS-  hr  tow  sung.]] 
rewth.  rewthe  +  ruth 
rewy,  a.  [Cf.  AS.  new  a  row, 
line.]  Unevenly  wrought;  — 
of  cloth.  Obs. 
rewyll.  +  rule. 
rewyn  -f  riven,  p.  p  of  rive. 
rewyne  +  ruin. 

|J  rex  (r?ks),  »i. ;  pi  reges(t5'- 
jez).  [L  ]  A  king.  —  Rex  Ne/- 
mo-ren'sls  (n  ?  m'O-r  ?  n'sT s). 
See  Diana.— Rex  sa-cro'rum 
(sl-krd'rhm  ;  201).  See  Janus, 
Pontifical  College. 

rex,  n.  [Cf  reak.]  =  reaks, 
pl.  of  reak,  prank  ;  as,  to  play 
rer.  Obs. 

rey.  +  raw. 

|  rey  (rC'f),  n  ;  pl.  reyes  (ra'- 
yas).  [Sp  See  royal,  a. ;  cf. 
roy,  n.j  A  king, 
rey'al  (rl'dl).  Obs.  or  dial. 
Eng.  var.  of  rial. 
reye.  +  ray,  rye. 
reyes.  +  re  is. 
reyffar.  +  reaver. 
re  yield',  r.  i.  See  re-,  2. 
reyk.  +  reek,  smoke, 
reyke.  raik  [var. of  ravel  I 
reyle  (ral).  Scot.  &  dial.  Eng.  | 
reyme.  +  raim,  ream,  [run  I 
reyn  +  rain,  rein,  reion, | 
reynes  -f  Raines,  reins. 
reynk.  rink,  a  man. 
Reyn'old  (r8n'»31d),  n.  [Orig. 
same  name  as  Reginald ;  cf.  AS. 
Regen  weald,  and  OF.  Rainant, 
Renaut,  F.  Rmaud.]  Masc 
prop.  name.  See  Reginald. 
Reyn'old  (rPn'uld),  Reyn'olds 
(-»ildz;  -ulz).  Obs.  or  dial 
Eng.  vars.  of  Reynard. 
reyny.  +  rainy. 
re-yoke',  v.  t.  See  re-,  2. 
reyose.  +  rejoice. 


re-youth',  v  t.  To  make  young 
I  again.  [reise.I 

reys.  d*  race,  raise,  reis,| 
Reysbuto  +  Rajput, 
i  rey  son  +  reason. 

;  reysoun-  +  raisin. 
i  reyvere  +  river. 
rez.  +  reis,  n.  pl. 

II  re-za'i  (rf-za'8),  n.  [Hind.  & 
j  Per.  rflZttt.1  A  quilted  or 
I  wadded  coverlet.  Anglo-Ind. 
reze  +  raise. 

Re'zeph  (re'ztff).  Re-zl'a  (r5 
zl'n),  Re'zln  (re'zln),  Re'zon 
I  (-zfln )  Bib. 

rez'zle  (rfz'*l),  n.  [Cf.  Icel. 

I  hveysi-visla  weasel,  one  that 
i  haunts  a  hreyst  or  pile  of 
Stones.]  A  weasel.  Pial  Bug 

rf.  Abbr.  Right  field  ( Base - 
j  ball) ;  rinforzando  (Music)  ; 

|  rough  finish  (  Paper). 

R.  F.,  or  r.  f  Aobr.  Range  find- 
!  er  ;  rapid-fire  ;  rapid-firing  ;  Re- 
publique  frangaise  (F  ,  French 
Republic);  Rex  Francorum  (L., 
King  of  the  Franks). 

R  F.  A.  Abbr.  Royal  Field 
Artillery.  [livery. | 

R  F  D  Abbr.  Rural  free  de-l 
R  F  G.  Abbr.  Rapid-fire  gun 
rfz.  Abbr.  Rinforzando  (  Music). 

rg.  Abbr  Right  guard  ( Foot¬ 
ball).  [Artillery.  I 

R  G  A-  Abbr.  Royul  Gnrrison| 
R.  G.  G  Abbr.  Royal  Grena¬ 
dier  Guards.  [cal  Society.l 
R  G  8.  Abbr.  Royal  (Jeographi-I 
Rh.  Abbr.  Chem.  [no  period, 
Rh],  Rhodium. 

r.  h  Abbr,  Right  hand. 

R.  H  Abbr.  Royal  Highness; 
Royal  Highlanders,  [barb. Obs. I 
rha.  n.  [See  rhapontic.]  Rhu-| 
R.  H.  A  Abbr.  Royal  Hiber¬ 
nian  Academy  ;  Royal  Horse 
Artillery. 

rhabarb.  n ■  [Cf.  F.  rhabarbe 
(Cotgrave).  See  rhapontic, 
rhubarb.]  Rhubarb.  Obs. 
rha-bar'ba-rate  (rd-biir'bd-rftt), 
a.  [NL.  rhaharbarum  rhubarb, 
prop.,  barbarian  rha  rhubarb, 
Gr.  pa.  Cf.  rhubarb.]  Im¬ 
pregnated  with  rhubarb.  Obs. 
rhab'dold  (r&b'doid),  n.  IGr. 


characteristic  of,  Rhadamautbus ;  rigorously  just ;  as, 
Rhadamanthine  judgment. 

Rhad  a-man'thus  (rSd'd-mSn'thfis),  Rhad  a  man'thys 

(-this),  n  [L.  Rhadamanthus ,  Gr.  'Pa^a^aptfj?,  'Pa^o^ap- 
0i's.]  Gr.  Myth.  A  son  of  Zeus  and  Europa,  brother  of 
Minos.  For  liis  exemplary  justice  on  earth  he  was  made, 
after  death,  one  of  the  judges  of  souls  in  the  lower  world. 
Rhae'tian  (re'shdn),  a.  [L.  Rhaetius,  Ruetius:  cf.  F. 
rhitien. J  Of  or  pert,  to  ancient  Rhsutia,  a  Roman  province 
nearly  corresponding  with  Tirol  and  the  Grisons.  —  n.  One 
of  the  people  of  Rhsetia,  conquered  about  15  b.  c.  by  the 
Romans,  who  considered  them  to  be  Etruscan. 

RhaB'tic  (-tlk),  a.  [L.  /?(A)a6/*cu£Rh&etian.]  Geol.  Pertain¬ 
ing  to  or  designating  the  uppermost  division  of  the  Euro¬ 
pean  Triassic  ;  —  so  used  in  allusion  to  certain  strata  of  the 
Rh&tian  Alps.  See  geology,  Chart. 

Rhae  tO-Ro  man'ic  (re'ti-ro-mSn'Tk),  n.  The  Romance 
dialects  spoken  in  southeastern  Switzerland,  a  part  of 
Tirol,  and  Friuli,  along  the  northern  limits  of  Italian.  The 
,  names  Ladin  and  Romansch  have  been  also  used  for  some 
I  or  even  all  of  them.  See  Indo-European  languages. 
rha'gi  a  (-ra'jT-a),  rhage  (-raj).  In  composition  usually 
-rrhagi a,-rrhage.  [NL.  - rhagia ,  Gr.  -payia  (as  in  alp.opf.ayia 
hemorrhage),  fr.  prjyvvvat  to  break.]  A  combining  form 
used  to  signify  a  bursting  forth,  abnormal  or  excessive  dis¬ 
charge  ov  flow  ;  as,  metrorrhagia,  hemorrhage,  etc. 
Rha-go'di-a  (ra-go'dT-a),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  pay ujStj?  like 
grapes  ;  fr.  the  form  of  the  flowers  and  fruit.]  A  genus  of 
Australian  chenopodiaceous  shrubs  or  herbs  with  small 
greenish  spicate  or  panicled  flowers  succeeded  by  fleshy 
berries.  Several  species,  as  R.  hastata ,  are  used  for  forage, 
rhag'on  (r£g'dn),n.  [NL.,fr.  Gr.  pa£,  payo?,  berry.]  Zool . 
A  type  of  sponge,  usually  young,  having  a  discoid  or  hem¬ 
ispherical  body  attached  by  a  wide  base,  a  single  osrulum, 
and  a  small  number  of  flagellated  chambers.  —  rhag'O- 
nate  (-6-nat),  a.  —  rhag'ose  (rSg'os),  a. 

Rham  na'ce  <e  (rXm-na'se-e),  n.  pl.  [NL.  See  Rhamnus.] 
Bot.  A  family  of  thorny  shrubs  and  trees,  the  buckthorn 
family,  typifying  the  order  Rhamnales.  They  have  undi¬ 
vided  stipulate  leaves  and  cymose  flowers, the  stamens  oppo¬ 
site  the  petals,  and  the  superior  ovary  becoming  a  3-celled 
capsule  or  a  drupe.  There  are  about  45  genera  and  500  spe¬ 
cies,  of  w  ide  distribution,  including  Rhamnus ,  Ceanothus , 
Colubrina ,  and  Zizyphus.  —  rham  na'ceous  (-shws),  a. 
Rham-na'les  (-lez),  n.  pl.  [NL.]  Bot.  a  In  Lindley’s 
classification,  an  alliance  including  the  buckthorns,  etc.  b 
An  order  of  archichlamydeous  dicotyledonous  plants,  con¬ 
sisting  of  the  two  families  Rhamnaceue  and  Yitaceje,  in 
which  the  stamens  are  equal  in  number  with  the  sepalsaml 
alternate  w  ith  them.  —  rham'nal  (rUm'nal),  a. 
rham'nase  (rSm'nas  ;  -uaz),  n.  [A/tamniis-f-  -ase.}  Chem. 
An  enzyme  found  in  Persian  berries,  capable  of  decompos¬ 
ing  the  associated  glucoside  xanthorhamniu  into  the  dye¬ 
stuff  rhamnetin  and  the  sugars  rhamnose  and  galactose, 
rham'no-tin  (-ne-tln),  n.  [See  Rhamnus  ;  -in.]  Chem.  A 
yellow  crystalline  substance  prepared  from  Persian  berries 
(see  rhamnase)  and  used  in  calico  printing.  It  dyes  black 
with  iron  mordants  and  yellow  with  aluminium  and  tin. 
It  is  a  methyl  derivative  of  quercetin, 
rham'nose  (-nos),  n.  [/2/iawimis  -f-  -ose  ;  —  because  pre¬ 
pared  from  buckthorn  berries.]  Org.  Chem.  A  dextrorota¬ 
tory  sugar,  C6H4,(CH3)0B,  of  the  pentose  group,  got  by  de¬ 
composition  of  certain  glucosides,  called  specif,  rham'no- 
8ides  (rSm'nd-sidz  ;  -sldz  ;  184).  See  rhamnase. 
Rham'nu8  (rSm'nws),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  pupvos  a  kind  of 


I  prickly  shrub  :  cf.  L.  rhamnos.}  Bot.  A  genus  of  trees  and 
8 h rubs,  the  buckthorns,  typifying  the  family  RhamnaceSB. 
They  have  strongly  pinnately  veined  leaves  and  small  per¬ 
fect  or  polygamous  flowers,  the  ovary  free  from  the  disk, 
the  fruit  a  drupe  with  2-4  stones.  R.  frail  aula  and  R.  ca- 
Ihartica  yield  a  medicinal  bark.  Persian  berries  are  ob¬ 
tained  from  R.  infectoria  and  other  species,  while  R.  line - 
toria  furnishes  the  dye  known  as  lokao.  Among  the  well- 
known  American  species  are  R.  caroliniana ,  R.  calif ornica, 
and  R.  purshiana ,  the  latter  yielding  cascara  sagrada. 


pa/35oei6»)9  like  a  rod  ]  Bot  A 
rod-shaped  protoplasmic  body 
in  the  sensitive  cells  of  leaves  of 
Dionsea  and  Drosera. 
rhab-doi'dal  (r&b-doi'ddl),  a. 
See  SAGITTAL. 

rhab'do-lith  (rftb'dfi-lYth),  w 
[rhabdo-  -I-  -lithA  A  minute 
calcareous  rodlike  structure 
found  both  at  the  surface  and 
on  the  bottom  of  the  ocean  ;  — 
supposed  by  some  to  be  a  calca¬ 
reous  alga. 

rhab-dol'o  gy  (r&b-d81'fl-jt),  n 
[rhabdo-  +  -fogy.]  Computation 
with  Napier’s  bones  —  rhab  de- 
log'i-cal  (rftb'dO-lOj'I-kdl),  a. 

Both  Hist. 

rhab'dom  (r  S  b'd  b  m),  rhab'- 
dome  (-dfim),  n.  [Gr.  pafibujpa 
a  bundle  of  rods,  fr.  pdf38o<> 
a  rod.]  Zool  One  of  the  minute 
rodlike  structures  in  the  retinu- 
lae  in  the  compound  eyes  of  ar¬ 
thropods.— rhab'dom  al  ( -tfl ),  a. 
rhab'do-my-o'ma.  n.  [NL.  ; 
rhabdo-  -f-  myoma  1  A  tumor 
of  striated  muscle  elements, 
rhab'do-phane  (rh  b'dG-f  a  n), 
rhab-doph'a-nite  (rftb-dftf'd- 
nlt),  n.  [rhabdo-  -f  Gr  4>aive- 
oOat  to  appear.]  Min  A  brown, 
pinkish,  or  yellowish  white  hy¬ 
drous  phosphate  of  cerium,  yt¬ 
trium,  etc.,  occurring  massive. 
Rhab-doph'o-ra  (rftb-d5f'5-rd), 
n.  pL  [  iST  L.  See  rhabdo-; 
•  i*h ore.]  Zool.  The  Grapto- 
1 1 1  h  i  d  a.  —  rhab-doph'o-ran 
(-ran  ).  u  V  n. 

rhab'do  pod  (rftb'd6-p8d),  n 
[rhabdo-  4-  -pod  ]  Zool.  One  of 
the  rodlike  styles,  or  claspers,  of 
the  males  of  many  insects, 
rhab'dos  (-d5s),  n.  [Gr.  pa|8- 
609.]  A  warnl  ;  a  magician’s  or 
diviner’s  staff. 

rhab-dos'o  phy  (rttb-d5s'8-fT),n. 
[rhabdo-  -f  Gr.  oo(f)ia  wisdom.] 
=  sceptrosoph  y. 
rhab'dua  (rfib'dtis),  n.;  pl.  -di 
(-dl).  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  pa/36o?  rod.] 

1.  Cot. The  stipe  of  a  fungus. Obs. 

2.  Zool.  A  simple  uniaxial 


sponge  spicule 

rha  chi  al'gl-a.  rha-chl  d'i-al, 
rha-chid'i-an,  etc.  Vara  of 
i  HACHIALGIA,  etc. 

Rha  chi-a-nec'tes  (rS'kY-d- 
nck'tez),  n.  [NL.;  Gr  po\ia 
surf  4-  vqKTT)*  a  swimmer. ] 
Zool.  The  genus  consisting  of 
the  gray  whale, 
rha'chis.  Var.  of  rachis 
Rhad  a-man'the  an.  -thl-an,  a. 
Rhadamanthine.  Obs. 
rhadish  Erron-  for  radish.  Obs. 
rhadomontada-  •}*  rodomon- 
1  tade. 

rhag'a-des  (rttg'd-dez),  w.  pL 
[L.,  fr.  Gr.  pay  a  fie  9,  pl.  0f 
payds.]  Med . Excoriations  in  the 
skin. as  those  caused  by  syphilis- 
rhag'ite  (r&g'Tt),  n.  [G.  rhayit. 
fr.  Gr.  payiov,  dim.  of  paf 
grape  ;  from  its  6tnall  grapelike 
aggregates  ]  Min.  A  yellow  or 
yellowish  green  crystalline  ba¬ 
sic  arsenate  of  bisniuth. 
rhaim.  rhame  (ram).  Scot.  var. 
of  ram k.  shout,  repeat.  [dan.| 
Rham'a-dan'  Var.  of  Kama-) 
rhamn,  n.  [L.  rhamnos  buck¬ 
thorn.  Gr.  pa/ai/09.]  A  thorn  ; 
a  bramble;  the  buckthorn.  Obs . 
rham'nin  (rttm'nln),  n.  a  Xan- 
thorhamnin.  b  Rhamnetin 
rham'nlte  (-nit),  n.  Chem.  A 
solid  pentacid  alcohol, C,;HuO-„ 
got  by  reducing  rhamnose. 
rham  no  hex'oBe  (rftm'nA-hfk'- 
sds),  n.  [rAamnose  -f-  hexose. ] 
Chem.  A  nexose,  CyH^Ot;,  got 
indirectly  from  rhamnose.  By 
reduction  it  yields  the  hexite 
rham'no-hex'fte(-slt),  C7Hi6O0- 
rham-non'ic  (ram-n5n'Ik),  a. 
Chem.  Pert,  to,  or  derived  froni, 
rhamnose;  —  in  rhamnomc  acid. 
rham'n  o-x&n'thin  (rftm'nA- 
zftn'thln),  71.  [See  Rhamnus, 
xanthin.]  Chem.  Frangulin. 
Rham-nu'sian  (rflm-nO'shAn), 
a.  [L  Rhamnusius.]  Pertain¬ 
ing  to  Rhamnus.  a  deme  of 
Attica,  celebrated  for  its  temple 
and  statue  of  Nemesis. 
Rham-phas'tl-ds  (  ffts'tT-d?),  n 


food,  fo'ot ;  out,  oil ;  chair  ;  go  ;  sing,  iijk  ;  ffeen,  thin ;  nature,  verdure  (250) ;  K  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144) ;  boN ;  yet ;  zh  =  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Guide. 

Full  explanations  of  Abbreviations,  Signs,  etc.,  immediately  precede  the  Vocabulary. 
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rham'pho  (r&m'fo-).  Combining  form  from  Greek  pa/, 

crooked  Oeuk,  beak. 

Rhara  pho-rhyn'chus  (-rlij'kfis),  n.  [NL.  ;  rhampho -  -f- 
Gr.  pvyx0?  snout.]  Paleon.  A  genus  of  pterodactyls  in 
which  the  elongated  tail  supported  a  leathery  expansion  at 
the  tip.  The  teeth  were  slender  and  forwardly  directed, 
-rhaphy-  In  composition  usually  -rrhaphy.  [Gr.  pa^rj  a 
sewing,  fr.  panreiv  to  sew.J  Combining  form  used  to  sig¬ 
nify  sewing ,  suture  ;  as,  hyster orrhaphy,  tenorrhaphy,  etc. 
Rhap  1  dO-phyl'lum  (rSp'T-dfc-fTl'fim),  n.  [NL.;  Gr.  patrts, 
a  rod  -f-  (frvWov  leaf.]  Bot.  A  genus  of  American  fan 
palms  consisting  of  It.  hystrix ,  the  blue  palmetto. 

Rlia'pis  (ra'pts),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  pan  is  a  rod.]  Bot.  A 
small  genus  of  low  fan  palms,  of  eastern  Asia,  having  small, 
flexible,  densely  fibrous  reedlike  stems  and  orbicular  leaves 
with  variously  shaped  segments.  A\  flabe/liformis ,  the 
ground  rattan,  and  A’,  hum  ills  are  often  cultivated, 
rha-pon'tic  (ra-p5n'tik),  n.  [LL.  rha  ponticum  rhubarb, 
prop.,  the  Pontic  plant  called  rAff,  i.  e.,  rhubarb,  Gr.  pa  ; 
prob.  fr.  a  local  name.  Cf.  rhubarb.]  1.  A  species  of 
centaury  (Centaur  ea  rha  ponticum).  Obs. 

2  The  cultivated  rhubarb,  or  pie  plant ;  hence,  Pharm ., 
its  root ;  rhubarb. 

rhap-SOdlc  (rfcp-sSd'Tk),  a.  [Or.  pa\bip8i<6<;.]  1-  Char¬ 

acteristic  of,  or  of  the  nature  of,  rhapsody  ;  rhapsodical. 

2.  Gr.  Antiq.  Made  up  of  the  recitation  of  rhapsodies, 
rhap  sod'i-cal  (-T-kfil),  a.  [Gr.  pa^o/S/co?.]  1.  Consist¬ 
ing  of  various  elements  ;  fragmentary  ;  disconnected.  Ohs. 

2.  Characteristic  of,  or  of  the  nature  of,  a  rhapsody  ; 
overenthusiastic  ;  ecstatic. 

3.  Gr.  Antiq.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  rhapsodist. 
rhap'so  (list  (rSp'so-dTst),  n.  [From  rhapsody.]  1.  A 

collector  of  literary  pieces.  Ohs.  Oxj.  E.  D. 

2.  Gr.  Antiq.  One  who  recited  a  rhapsody;  esp.,  a  pro¬ 
fessional  reciter  of  epic  poems,  as  of  Homer. 

3.  Hence,  one  who  recites  or  sings  poems  for  a  livelihood  ; 
one  who  makes  and  repeats  verses  extempore.  Carlyle. 

4.  One  who  writes  or  speaks  disconnectedly  or  without 
sound  argument  and  with  extreme  emotionalism. 

—  rhap  so  dia'tic  (-dTs'tlk),  a. 
rhap'so  diz©  (r5p'$fc-<liz),  r.  t. ;  -dized  (-dlzd) ;  -diz'ing 
(-dlz'Tng).  1.  To  put  together  into  a  medley.  Ohs.  Sterne. 
2.  To  utter  or  recite  as,  or  in  the  manner  of,  a  rhapsody, 
rhap'so  dize,  r.  i.  To  utter  rhapsodies.  Jcfl'erson. 

rhap'so  dy  (rfip'so-dT),  n.  ;  pi.  -DIES  (-dTz).  [F.  r(/t)apso- 

die ,  L.  rhapsodia ,  Gr.  pa\fjo)8ia ,  fr.  pafiiuSo;  a  rhapsodist , 
panreii/  to  sew,  stitch  together,  unite  -f-  u ‘8>j  a  song.  See 
ode.]  1.  Gr.  Antiq.  A  recitation  or  song  of  a  rhapsodist ; 
a  portion  of  an  epic  poem,  as  a  book  of  the  Iliad  or  Odys¬ 
sey,  adapted  for  recitation,  or  usually  recited,  at  one  time  ; 
hence,  a  similar  modern  literary  piece. 

2.  A  collection,  esp.  a  miscellaneous  collection  ;  a  medley  ; 

a  string.  Ohs.  “  A  rhapsody  of  words.”  Shak. 

3.  A  miscellaneous  literary  work  ;  a  composition  of  mis¬ 
cellaneous  pieces,  scraps,  or  the  like.  Obs. 

4  An  expression  of  feeling  or  sentiment  of  a  highly  ex¬ 
aggerated  or  ecstatic  character  ;  an  utterance  or  writing 
characterized  by  emotionalism  and  lack  of  connection  in 
thought  or  soundness  of  argument. 

6.  Music.  An  instrumental  composition  irregular  inform, 
like  an  improvisation. 

rhat'a-ny  (rXt'a-nT),  n.  [Sp.  ralania,  ratafia ,  Peruv.  ra¬ 
tafia.]  a  The  powerfully  astringent  root  of  a  half-shrubby 
Peruvian  plant  ( Krameria  Iriandra),  used  in  medicine  as  an 
astringent  and  tonic,  and  to  color  port  wine,  b  The  plant, 
rhe'a  (re'd),  n.  [Assamese.]  Ramie  or  its  fiber. 

Rhe'a  (re'd),  n.  [L.,  fr.  Gr.  'Pea.]  1 .  Gr.  Itelig.  Daughter 
of  Uranus  and  Ga*a,  w  ife  of  Cronus,  and  mother  of  Zeus, 
Hades,  Poseidon,  Hera,  Hestia,  and  Demeter,  —  hence 
called  “  Mother  of  the  Gods.”  Apparently  the  oldest  seat 
of  her  worship  wan  Crete,  where  in  a  cave,  usu- 
allv  placed  on  Mount  Ida,  she  gave  birth  to  Zeus, 
and.  to  hide  him  from  Cronus,  intrusted  him  to 
the  Curetes  Similarly,  she  intrusted  Poseidon 
to  the  Telchines  of  Rhodes.  Rhea  was  identified 
by  the  Greeks  with  Cybele  ami  is  regarded  as  a 
local  form  of  the  great  nature 
goddess.  See  Cheat  Mother  ; 
cf.  Cronus,  Curetes 
2.  [NL.]  Zool.  The  genus 
consisting  of  the  American 
ostriches,  or  nandus.  They 
are  smaller  than  the  African 
ostriches,  the  toes  are  threei 
instead  of  two,  and  the  head1 
and  neck  are  completely 
feathered.  The  tail  is  unde¬ 
veloped  and  long  feathers  of 
the  back  droop  over  the  pos¬ 
terior  part  of  the  body.  These 
feathers,  of  inferior  uuality, 
are  much  used  for  dusting 
brushes,  etc.  The  largest 
species  (A.  americana)  in¬ 
habits  Patagonia  and  Argen¬ 
tina,  but  is  fast  becoming 
rare.  A  similar  species  (A. 
megarhyncha ),  with  a  longer 


Rhea  (A.  americana). 


(A) 


bill,  is  found  in  Brazil,  and  a  third  (A.  darwini ),  the  small¬ 


est,  in  eastern  Patagonia.  The  colors  vary  from  pale  gray 
to  brownish.  Also  [/.  c. J,  a  bird  of  this  genus,  an  Ameri¬ 
can  ostrich.  .  . 

3.  Saturn’s  fifth  satellite,  discovered  by  G.  D.  Cassini  at 
Paris,  Dec.  23,  1672. 

-rhe'a,  -rhee'a  (-re'd).  In  use  commonly,  - rrhea ,  -rrheea. 
[NL.,  fr.  Gr  -poia  (as  in  Sidppoia  diarrhea),  fr.  p«ir  to 
flow.]  A  suffix  deiu  ting  flow,  discharge  ;  as  in  diarrAca. 
Rhein' go  Id  (rm'goid';  G.  -golt'),  n.  Also  Anglicized 
Rhine'gold'.  In  Wagner’s  “  Der  Ring  des  Nibelungen” 
(The  Ring  of  the  Nibelung),  a  piece  oi  consecrated  gold 
stolen  from  the  Rhine  .and  made  into  a  ring  by  the  dwarf 
Alberich  after  lie  has  been  told  by  its  female  guardians 
that  this  will  confer  boundless  power  on  the  thief.  When 
it  is  stolen  from  him  in  turn,  he  pronounces  a  heavy  curse 
on  it,  so  that  it  brings  disaster  to  all  its  possessors.  Sieg¬ 
fried  takes  it  from  the  giant  Fafnir  and  gives  it  to  Briin- 
nehilde.  Eventually,  freed  from  its  curse  by  being  burned 
with  Briiunehilde  at  her  self-immolation,  it  is  secured  by 
its  original  guardians.  Cf.  Alberich,  Andvari. 
rhe  mat'ic  (re-m3t'Tk),  a.  [Gr.  pripariKos  of  or  for  a  verb, 
fr.  pypa,  pypa to?,  ft  sentence.  See  rhetoric.]  1.  Of  or 
pertaining  to  word  formation. 

2.  Having  a  verb  for  its  base  ;  derived  from  verbs. 
Rhe'mish  (re'niTsh),  a.  Of  or  pert,  to  Rliciins  in  France, 
the  English  college  of  Roman  Catholics  in  which  published 
in  1582  an  English  translation  of  the  New  Testament. 
Rhemish  Testament,  the  New  Testament  of  the  Douay  Bible. 
Rhen  ish  (rgn'Tsh),  a.  [L.  Rhe n us  the  Rhiue :  cf.  G. 
rheinisch.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  river  Rhine  or  the  re¬ 
gion  on  or  near  it ;  as,  Rhenish  wine.  —  n.  Rhine  wine. 
Rhenish  Confederation,  the  Confederation  of  the  Rhine, 
rheo-.  Combining  iorm  from  Greek  peo?,  anything  flowing^ 
stream. ,  fr.  pelv  to  flow ,  used  chiefly  in  electrical  terms, 
rhe'o  crat  (re'6-krXt),  n.  [ rheo -  -f-  Gr.  Kparuv  to  rule.] 
Elec.  A  kind  of  motor  speed  controller  permitting  of  very 
gradual  variation  in  speed  and  of  reverse.  It  is  especially 
suitable  for  use  with  motor-driven  machine  tools. 
rhe-Oin'e-ter  (re-5m'e-ter),  w.  [rheo-  +  -meter.]  An  in¬ 
strument  for  measuring  or  regulating  currents;  specif.: 
a  Elec.  A  galvanometer.  Obs.  or  R.  b  Physiol.  =  hje- 
matachometer.  c  A  kind  of  volumetric  gas  governor. 
rhe'O  met'ric  (re'6-mgt'rTk),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  toa  rhe¬ 
ometer  or  rheometry.  Lordlier. 

rhe-om'e-try  (re-Qm'e-trT),  n.  a  The  measurement  of 
electric  currents,  b  Math.  The  calculus  ;  fluxions.  Rare. 
rhe'O-nome  (ro'o-nom),  n.  [rheo-  +  Gr.  re  par  to  dis¬ 
tribute,  assign.]  Physiol.  A  form  of  revolving  rheochord 
used  to  demonstrate  that  the  excitation  of  a  nerve  caused 
by  a  galvanic  current  passing  through  it  is  due  to  the  fre¬ 
quency,  and  not  to  the  absolute  intensity,  of  the  current, 
rhe'o-scope  (-skop),  n.  [ rheo -  -f-  -scope.]  Physics.  A 
galvanoscope.  —  rhe'O-SCOp'iC  (-skbp'Tk),  a. 
rhe'O-Stat  (re'o-stSt),  n.  [r//i  o- -f-Gr.  araros  standing  still.] 
Elec.  Any  contrivance  for  regulating  a  current  by  means  of 
(usually)  variable  resistances.  See  resistance  box. 
rhe  o-stat'ic  (-stHt'Tk),  a.  Elec,  a  Of  or  pertaining  to  a 
rheostat.  b  Producing  continuous  static  effects ;  as, 
Plante’s  rheostatic  machine,  a  number  of  condensers 
charged  in  parallel  and  discharged  in  series. 
rhe'O  tac'tlc  (-tSk'tTk),  a.  Plant  Physiol.  Exhibiting,  or 
characterized  by,  rheotaxis. 

rhe  o  tax'is  (-tSk'sTs),  n.  [NL.  ;  rheo-  -f-  Gr.  rd£i?  an  ar¬ 
ranging.  J  Physiol.  The  tendency  of  certain  organisms, 
as  the  plasmodiaof  Myxomyoetes,  to  respond  to  the  stimu¬ 
lus  of  a  water  current  by  definite  movement.  It  is  possi¬ 
bly  a  form  of  chemotaxis,  thus  differing  from  rheotropism , 
which  is  probably  due  to  mechanical  stimulus, 
rhe-ot'ro-pism  (re-ot'ru-pTz’m),  n.  [rheo-  -\ — tropism.] 
Plant  Physiol.  The  directive  influence  exerted  on  growing 
organs  by  water  currents  ;  —  called  positive  or  negative 
rheotropism,  according  as  the  curvature  is  with  or  against 
the  current.  —  rhe  o-trop'ic  (re'6-trop'Tk),  a. 
rhe'su3  (re'sSs),  v.  [NL.  ;  a  name  given  by  Audebert 
(1797),  who  says  that  it  has 
no  meaning.]  An  Indian  ma¬ 
caque  {Macaco  rhesus)  com¬ 
monly  kept  in  zoological  gar¬ 
dens,  where  it  is  noted  for  its 
activity  and  playfulness.  The 
color  is  plain  pale  brown.  — 
rhe'sian  (re'shdn),  a. 
rhe'tor  (re'tdr),  [ME.  re- 
thor ,  L.  rhetor ,  fr.  Gr.  prjTiop  : 
cf.  F.  rhSleur.]  1.  A  master 
or  teacher  of  rhetoric  or  elo¬ 
quence.  Obs.  or  Hist. 

2.  An  orator ;  derogatorily, 
a  mere  talker.  Now  Rare. 
rhet'o  ric  (rgt'o-nk),  n.  [ME. 
rel(h)orike,  F.  rhetorique ,  L. 
rhetorica ,  Gr.  prjropi^rj  (sc. 
re\vy]),  fr.  prjTopcAo?  rhetori¬ 
cal,  oratorical,  fr.  prjrojp  ora¬ 
tor,  rhetorician ;  prob.  fr.  a 
rootu'er,  akin  to  R.  ivord  ;  cf. 


Rhesus.  Female  and  Young. 

(A) 


eipeci/  to  say.]  1.  The  art  of  expressive  speech  or  of  dis¬ 
course,  esp.  the  art  of  literary  composition.  As  originally 
cultivated  by  the  Greeks,  rhetoric  was  the  study  of  the 

&rinciples  and  technical  resources  of  oratory,  including 
Dth  composition  and  delivery.  Its  development  by  the 
sophists  and  other  political  and  professional  orators  made 
it  regarded  chiefly  as  the  art  of  iHirsuasion.  The  term, 
however,  is  now  generally  limited  to  the  art  of  clear,  forci¬ 
ble,  and  elegant  use  of  language,  and  distinguished  from 
the  special  branches  of  versification  and  elocution. 

2.  Hence  :  a  Skillful  or  artistic  use  of  speech  ;  skill  in  the 
effective  use  of  speech,  b  Artificial  elegance  of  language, 
or  declamation  without  conviction  or  earnest  feeling. 

3.  Fig.  :  The  power  of  persuasion  or  attraction  ;  that 
which  allures  or  charms. 

Sweet,  silent  rhetoric  of  persuading  eyes.  Daniel 
4  A  treatise  or  w’ork  on  rhetoric. 

rhe-tor'i-cal  (re-tQr'T-kOl),  a.  [L.  rhetoricus ,  Gr.  pr/ropi- 
kos.  See  rhetoric.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  rhetoric  ;  ac¬ 
cording  to,  or  exhibiting,  rhetoric  ;  oratorical, 
rhetorical  question,  a  question  not  intended  to  elicit  an  an¬ 
swer,  but  inserted  for  rhetorical  effect ;  as,  Who  does  not 
love  liis  country  ? 

—  rhe  tor'i  cai  ly,  adv.  —  rhe  tor'i  cal  ness.  n. 
rhet  o  ri'cian  (ret'6-rTsh'dn),  n.  [Cf.  F.  rhetor icien.) 
1.  A  teacher  of  rhetoric  ; — applied  chiefly  to  the  rhetors. 
2.  One  well  versed  in  the  rules  and  principles  of  rhetoric. 
3.  An  eloquent  writer  or  speaker  ;  an  orator  ;  specif.,  an 
artificial  orator  without  genuine  eloquence  ;  a  declanner. 
rheum  (room),?!.  [ME.  reume,  OF.  reume  rheum,  a  cold, 
F.  r hurne  a  cold,  L.  rheuma  rheum,  fr.  Gr.  pevpa,  fr.  (tlv 
to  flow,  akin  to  E.  stream.  See  stream,  n.  ;  cf.  hemor¬ 
rhoids.]  Med.  A  watery  discharge  from  the  mucous  mem¬ 
branes  or  skin,  esp.  from  the  eyes  or  nose,  as  w'lieu  due  to 
a  cold  ;  hence,  a  cold  ;  catarrh  ;  Poetic ,  tears.  Archaic. 
Rhe'um  (re'um),  n.  [LL.,  rhubarb.  See  rhubarb.]  Bot. 
A  genus  of  Asiatic  polygonaceous  herbs  with  large  leaves, 
loose  stipiilar  sheaths,  and  small  flowers  in  ample  panic¬ 
ulate  racemes,  the  perianth  6-parted,tlie  fruit  3-w'inged. 
It.  rhaponticum  is  the  garden  rhubarb.  See  rhubarb. 
rheu  ma-tal'gi  a  (roo'mri-tSl'jl-a),  n.  [NL.  See  rheu¬ 
matic  ;  -a LG i a.]  Med.  Rheumatic  pain, 
rheu-mat'ic  (roo-mSt'Tk),  a.  [OF.  r{h)eumaiique ,  F.  rhu- 
malique ,  L.  rheumaticus  troubled  with  rheum,  Gr.  pevpa- 
tlkos  subject  to  a  discharge  or  flux.  See  rheum,  rheuma¬ 
tism.  ]  1.  Derived  from, or  of  the  nature  of,  rheum;  full  of, 
or  suffering  from,  rheum  ;  tending  to  cause  rheum.  Obs. 
2.  Med.  Of,  pert,  to,  or  characteristic  of,  rheumatism;  as, 
rheumatic  pains ;  affected  with  rheumatism  ;  as,  a  rheu¬ 
matic  man  ;  causing  rheumatism  ;  as,  a  rheumatic  day. 
rheu-mat'ic,  n.  1.  One  affected  with  rheumatism. 

2.  pi.  Rheumatism.  Colloq.  or  Dial. 
rheu  mat'i-cal  (  T-kal),  a.  Rheumatic.  Rare. 
rheu'ma  tism  (roo'md-tTz’m),  n.  [L.  rheumatismus  rheum, 
Gr.  pevpanaposi  fr.  pevpari^caQai  to  have  a  flux,  fr.  pcOpa 
rheum  :  cf.  F.  rhumatisme ,  earlier  rheumatisme.  See 
rheum.]  1.  A  flux  ;  a  defluxion;  a  catarrh.  Obs. 

2.  Med.  A  constitutional  disease,  which  may  be  acute, 
subacute,  or  chronic,  manifesting  itself  in  a  variety  of  mor¬ 
bid  states  and  characterized  chiefly  by  pains  of  various 
types.  Objective  symptoms  may  be  fever,  local  redness, and 
swelling  when  acute  ;  there  may  be  no  perceptible  change 
in  the  part  affected,  or  great  deformity  may  result.  Ti  e 
disease  attacks  joints,  muscles,  or  fibrous  or  serous  struc¬ 
tures.  The  aetiology  of  the  disease  is  obscure.  It  is  com¬ 
monly  ascribed  to  the  presence  of  lactic  acid,  uric  acid,  or 
excess  of  fibrin, cold(esp.  with  moisture), or  microorganisms, 
rhou'ma  told  (-toid)  j  a.  [See  rheumatism;  -oid.] 
rheu  ma-toi'dal  (-toi'ddl)  (  Med.  Resembling,  or  charac¬ 
teristic  of,  rheumatism ;  afflicted  with  rheumatism.  — 
rheu'ma-toi'dal  ly,  adv. 

rheum'ic  (room'Tk),  a.  Med.  Pert,  to,  or  characterized 
by,  rheum.  —  rheumic  diathesis.  See  dartrous  diathesis. 
rheu'ml-des  (roo'mT-dez),  n.pl.  [NL.  See  rheum.]  Mxl. 
The  class  of  skin  diseases  developed  by  the  dartrous  di¬ 
athesis.  See  under  dartrous. 

rheum'y  (room'T),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  rheum  ;  abound¬ 
ing  in,  or  causing,  rheum  ;  affected  with  rheum.  Shak. 
Rhex'i-a  (rSk'sT-ci),  n.  [L.,  a  kind  of  plant,  prob.  of  Gr.  ori¬ 
gin.  Cf.  rhexis.]  Bot.  A  small  genus  of  melastomaceous 
herbs, the  only  one  of  its  family  in  the  United  States, charac¬ 
teristic  of  pine  barrens  in  the  South.  They  have  ^-nerved 
leaves  and  red  or  yellow  flowers  with  4  petals  and  8  equal 
anthers.  They  are  called  deer  grass  and  meadow  beauty. 
rhex'is  (rek'sTs),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  pr}£  15  a  breaking,  fr. 
priyi/vvriL  to  break.]  Med.  Rupture. 

Rhi  an'non  (re-5n'<5n).  n.  Celt.  Myth.  A  C}nnric  goddess, 
in  legend  first  the  wife  of  Pwyll  and  later  of  Manawyddan. 
The  “three  birds  of  Rhiannon  ”  could  sing  the  dead  to 
life  or  the  living  to  the  sleep  of  death, 
rhig'o-lene  (rTg'o-len),  n.  [Gr.  peyo?  cold -f-  L.  ole um  oil.1 
A  petroleum  product  intermediate  between  gasolene  and 
cymogene.  It  is  exceedingly  volatile,  and  is  used  in  medi¬ 
cine  as  a  local  anaesthetic.  See  petroleum. 
rfoi'Jial  (ri'nrtl),  a.  [Gr.  pi?,  puo?,  the  nose.]  Anat.  Of 
or  pertaining  to  the  nose  ;  nasal ;  narial. 

-rhinal-  Combining  form  fr.  Gr.  pi?,  pivo?,  nose.  See  -rhine. 


NL*  See  Rhampiiastos  J 


.  .  .  . . A  rhap'BO-der  (rilp'Ho-der),  n.  = 

Zoo! .  The  family  consintimr  ot  rhapsodist,  1.  Obs 
the  toucann,  coextensive  with  a  rhap-aod'l-cal-ly,  mlr.  of  hhap- 
bu  border,  Rham  phaa'ti  des  |  sonic,  rhapsodical 
(r&m-f&s'tT-dez).  rhap'flo-di3m  {-dTz’m ),  n.  Rec- 

Rham-pha8'to*  ( rftm-fas'tOs),!!.  j  itation  by  rhapsodist* 

INL.,  fr.  Gr.  papufco?  curved  rhap'so-do-man  cy  (-do-mfin"- 
heak. )  Typical  genus  of  toucans.  81 )«  »  [rhapsody  4-  -mane  ft  ] 
rh&m'phoid  (r&m'foid),  a.  !  Divination  by  means  of  verse*, 
f rhamp/w -  +  -on/.]  Shaped  rha-ta'ni-a  (r  «-t  fi'n  T-d ),  n. 

like  a  beak.  See  cusp,  2  b.  Pharm.  Rhatanv 

Rham  pho  su'chus  (rhm'f.Vsn'-  j  [hb;  °r*-  h-  b- K,Khl  half 
k  .<  «),  [Nl..;  rhampho.  +  Gr.  I  b.“ck  ( Football ), 


Chem.  Chrvsophanic. 

Rbe'i  ds  :  re' i-ilc" ),  ?/.  pi.  [XI..] 
Zool.  The  family  eonM*ting  ol 
I  the  rheas 

rheim-  Var  of  kf.im. 

R.heim3  and  Douay  Eible  <  remz  ; 

rilNs).  =  Douav  Bihi.k. 


<tov\ o?  Egyptian  crocodile.] 
See  oa vial. 

rhan.  Obs.  pret.  of  run. 
Rhaph'a-nus  (rftf'a-nfis),  n. 
[NL.]  Hot  Syn.  of  Raph anus. 
rha'phe  (rS'fC*).  Var.  of  raphe. 
rhaph'i-des  (r  il  f'T-d  e  z).  rha- 
phid'i  an  (rd-fTil'T-rtn),  rhaph  - 
l-dlf'er-ous  (r  ft  f'T-d  T  f r-u  s). 
Vars.  of  kaphides,  etc. 
rha'phis  (ril'fTs),  sing,  of 
Kll  APHIDES. 

rhap'sode  (rftp'sM),  »».  [Gr. 
pai/u>8o?:  cf.  F.  r(h)ap*ode. 
See  rhapsody.]  Gr.  Antiq.  A 
rhapsodist. 


rhe.  +  kf.k. 

Rhea  Cybele.  Rhea  and  Cybele 
taken  as  one  goddess. 

Rhe'se  (re'e),  w.  pi  [NL.]  Zool. 
Suborder consistingul  the  rheas, 
rhea  grass.  =  riika. 
rheam.  +  ream. 
rhe  da'ri-oua  (rP-dft'rT-us  ;  115), 
a.  [ L.  r(h)edariu< ,  raedarius , 
tr.  r(h)fda ,  rac/fn,  a  four- 
wheeled  carriage  J  Of  or  pert, 
to  n  carriage  or  coach.  O^s. 
rhee'bokq  rhee'boc'  (re'bbk'). 
Vars.  of  HF.F.HoK. 
rhe'ic  (re'i  k),  rhe-ln'lc  (rP- 
Tn  Tk),  a.  ^  [LL.  rheum  rhu¬ 
barb,  Gr.  PTJOV.  Sec  RHUBARB.] 


Hydrostatics.  Rare. 
rhe'o  tan  ( re'o-tftn),  n.  A  cop¬ 
per  alloy  containing  nickel, 
zinc,  some  iron,  and  a  little 

rhe'in  (Te'Tn),  n.  Chem.  Chrys  m 

ophanic  acid.  nlci-tfin  Tk).G  Chem. 

rhein'ber-ry  (rTn'hPr-T),  n  [Cf  “  kS  ,U  ?Vn)y  tann,c 

l>.  rijobrzn;  G.  .7mi.ihwrf.lThe  ,  , 

fruit  of  Rhanm ...  calharlwa  .  ,  rhe,  o  to®«lre  u-t5ll.).u.  [rheo. 
also,  the  plant.  Oh...  | £/eC.  An  interrupter. 

rhe'ma  (re'mn ),  ...  [Gr.  pi7M“0  + 

\  verb  ■  word  -  term.  ,-f/ope. J  hire.  A  commutator 

rhe-mat'lc  (rP-niflt'Ik),  n.  The  !  (riefiV1/”"'' 

doctrine  of  propositions  or  sen-  ,  ®  ®a(,e  8«>  Rib. 

tences.  I  il  rhe  si®  (*sTs),  n.  [Gr.  p>)or?.] 

Rhe'mist  (re'mYst).  n.  ^ - '  a  n — >-  -> - 


an  electrode.  —  rhe  o-phor'ic  rhet.  Abbr.  Rhetoric :  rhetorical. 
(-fdr'Tk),  «.  Both  Rare.  Rhe'tia^  Var.  of  Rim;tian. 

i,  n.  i  rhe'tlc(re'tlk).  ^'ar.of  Rii.f  Tic 
rhe-to'ri-al,  rhe-to'rian,  a. 


rhe'o  stat'ics  (rc'u-stflt'Tks), 


_ _ _  One  of 

those  w-ho  produced  the  Khe- 
mish  translation  of,  and  com¬ 
mentary  on,  the  New  Testament, 
rhendeer.  f  reindeer. 
rhenoister.  +  rhinoceros 
rhe'o-phore  (re'fi-ffir  ;  201).  n. 
[rheo-  4-  -phoreA  Elec,  a  A  con¬ 
necting  wire  of  an  electric  ap- 

Caratus.  traversed  by  a  current 
A  pole  of  a  voltaic  battery  ; 


A  set  speech,  ns  in  Greek  drama. 
Rhe 'bus  (-biTb),  n.  [L.,  fr  Gr. 

F^ao?.]  Qy.  Myth.  A  Thracian 
ally  of  the  Troians.  An  oracle 
had  declared  that  Troy  would 
not  he  taken  should  tlie  horses 
of  Rhesus  drink  from  the  Xan- 
thus.  When  he  approached 
Troy,  Diomedes  and  Odysseus 
entered  his  camp,  slew  him,  and 
I  made  away  with  the  horses. 


|  Rhetorical.  Obs. 
rhe  to'ri-an,  n  [OF.  rcthonen.] 
A  rhetorician  ;  rhetor.  Obs. 
rhe  tor 'ic  (rP-tr>r,’Ik ),  a  Rhe- 
l  toricnl.  Now  Rare 
rhet'o  ric,  n.  [L.  rhetoricus  J  A 
|  rhetorician.  Obs. 

rhetor 'i-cate(rP-t5r'Y-k at),  v.  i. 
i  [ L  rhetoricari.  J  To  play  the  or 
j  ntor;  to  speak  or  write  rhetori¬ 
cally.  Obs.  —  rhe-tori-ca'tion 
(-kS'sht/n),  n.  Obs. 
rhet  o  ri'cian  (r.'t'fi-rYsh'tfn),  a. 
Suited  to  a  master  of  rhetoric  R 
rhe-to'rl-ous-ly.  adv.  Rhetori¬ 
cally  ;  with  flourishes.  Obs. 
rhet'o  rize  (r  6  t'A-r  T  z),  r.  i 
To  speak  or  write  rhetorically 
Obs.  nr  R. 

rhet'o-rize.  »•.  t.  To  address  or 
,  represent  rhetorically.  Ohs. 
rhet'o-ry,  n.  [See  rhetor,  n.] 
Rhetoric  ;  a  rhetorician.  Obs. 
rheu  mat'i-cal-ly.m/r.  of  kheu- 

I  MATIC.  RHKl  MATICAL. 

rheu  mat'lck-y  (roo-mftt'Y-kY), 


a.  Afflicted  with  rheumatism 
Colloq.  or  Dial. 

rheu  ma-tiB'mal  (rdo'md-tTz'- 
mdl),  a.  Pert,  to  rheumatiBm. 
rheu  ma-tls'moid  (-moid),  a. 
[rheumatism  +-oid.)  Med.  Or 
or  like  rheum  or  rheumatism, 
rheumatism  root.  &  Twmleaf. 
b  Wild  yam  Dioscorea  nllosa. 
rheu'ma  tlz (roo'ma-tlz).rheu'- 
ma  tlze  (-tiz).  n.  Also  rheu'ma- 
tiz  y  (-tYz'l).  Rheumatibin. 
Dial  or  /lid. 

rheu 'ma-tize  (-tlz),  v.  t  [CL  L 
rheumatizare  to  be  troubled 
with  rheum,  Gr  pcvpaTi^  iv.] 
To  make  rheumatic  or,  former¬ 
ly,  rheumy.  [A’ore.l 

fheumed (rdomd), a.  Rheumy  | 
rhewroe.  +  rheum.  [Guards.] 
R  H  0.  Abbr.  Royal  llorsel 
rhime.  +  rime,  verse, 
rhimy.  a  Riming.  Obs. 
Rhi'na  (rl'nd),  n  [L.,  a  kind 
of  shark.  Gr.  piVrj.]  Zool.  Syn. 
of  Squatina. 

rhi-nal'gl  a  (r  I-n  ft  1'j  Y-d).  n. 
[NL.  ;  rhino-  4-  -algia  ]  Med. 
rain  in  the  nose. 


ale,  senate,  efire,  ftm,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofa ;  eve,  Svent,  find,  recent,  maker;  ice,  ill;  old,  6bey,  orb,  Odd,  s5ft,  connect ;  Qse,  unite,  urn,  Op,  circus,  menu; 

I  Foreign  Word.  +  Obsolete  \  orlant  of.  +  combined  with.  =  equals. 


RHINANTHUS 


1829 


RHODAMINE 


Rhl-nan'thus  (ri-nSn'thfis),  n.  [NL. ;  rhino-  -f  - anihus .] 
But.  A  small  genus  of  scrophulariaceous  root-parasitic 
herbs  of  temperate  regions,  distinguished  by  the  inflated 
4-toothed  calyx,  bilabiate  corolla,  four  unequal  stamens, 
and  winged  seeds.  R.  crista-gulli  is  the  common  rattle, 
-rhino  (rin),  -rhi'nal  (-rFnSl),  -rhi'nous  (-ri'ufts).  Com¬ 
bining  forms  from  Greek  pi?,  pu/o?,  nose  ;  as,  meso rhine, 
platy rhine,  schizo rhinal,  mono rhinous,  etc. 
rhi  nen  ceph'a-lon  (rFn8n-s5f'a-15n),  n. ;  pi.  -ala  (-Id). 
[NL.  ;  Gr.  pi?,  pii/o?,  nose  -j-  eyKc^aAo?  brain.]  & 

Zool .  a  The  olfactory  lobes  considered  as  a  division  of  the 
brain,  b  Either  olfactory  lobe.  —  rhi'nen-ce-phal'ic 
(-se-fSl'Tk),  <«.  —  rhi  nen-ceph'a-lous  (-sSf'd-lds),  a. 
rlllne'stone'  (rln'ston'),  n.  [Cf.G.  rhtinkiesel  Rhine  quartz, 
F.  caillou  du  Rhiny  also  rhinestone.]  A  colorless  stone  of 
high  luster,  made  of  paste,  —  much  used  in  cheap  jewelry, 
rhl  neu-ryn'ter  (ri'nu-rTn'ter),  n.  [Gr.  pi?,  pu/o?,  nose  -f- 
fvpvveiv  to  make  wide.]  Med.  An  inflatable  rubber  bag 
used  for  plugging  the  nose,  as  to  prevent  nosebleed. 

Rhine  wine,  (rin).  Wine  produced  in  the  valley  of  the 
Rhine  and  its  tributaries.  Rhine  wines  are,  generally 
speaking,  light,  dry,  white,  and  distinguished  by  their 
fine  bouquet  and  their  acidity.  They  contain  about  7  to  ID 
per  cent  of  alcohol.  The  best  kinds  are  those  of  the  Rhein- 
gau  district,  near  Mainz,  as  Johannisberger,  Sfeinberger , 
Alurcob runner ,  RaunUhaler,  Rudeshrimer ,  Iiochheimer 
(hock).  Geisenheimer,  and  Assinannshnuser  (red).  Nearly 
equal  to  these  are  some  of  the  wines  of  Hesse,  as  Lieb- 
fraumilch,  Niersteinery  Scharlachberger,  and  Bodenheimer. 
Moselle  is  of  secondary  quality,  though  some  of  its  varie¬ 
ties,  as  Bernkastler  Doktory  Bruunebet  gery  and  Zeltingery 
are  prized  for  their  peculiar  aroma.  Forst  and  Deideshei- 
vier  are  made  in  the  Palatinate.  The  wines  of  Franconia 
are  strong  and  rich,  but  as  a  rule  inferior  to  the  Rhine 
wines  proper.  Leislen  and  Stein  (Holy  Ghost  wine)  are  the 
best  varieties  ;  the  latter  has  a  golden  color.  The  wines 
of  Baden,  as  Ruldnder ,  Riesling  (named  from  an  impor¬ 
tant  variety  of  grape),  and  A  (feu thaler  (red),  are  also 
strong,  often  containing  11  to  13  per  cent  of  alcohol, 
rhi-ni'tis  (ri-ui'tls),  n.  [NL.  ;  rhino-  -j-  -itis.]  Med.  In¬ 
flammation  of  the  nose  ;  esp.,  inflammation  of  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  nostrils. 

rhi'no-  (ri'no-).  Combining  form  from  Greek  pi?,  pil'd?, 
the  nose ,  as  in  r/miolith,  r/miologj 

rhl'llO  (rl'no),  n.  [Orig.  uncert.]  Money;  cash.  Slang. 
Rhi  no  bat'i  d®  (ri'no-bXt'T-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.  ;  Gr.  pii/o- 
/3aT0?  a  rough-skinned  fish  ;  pii/rj  a  shark  -f-  /3 dro?  ray.] 
Zool .  A  family  of  elasmobranch  fishes  of  all  warm  seas,  in¬ 
cluded  among  the  rays,  but  somewhat  approaching  the 
sharks  in  the  elongate  and  narrow  body.  The  species  are 
called  (from  their  shape)  guitar  fishes ,  fiddle  fishes ,  etc. 
Rhi  nob'a-tUS  (rl-nbb'd-tus)  is  the  type  genus, 
rhi  no  by'on  (ri'no-bi'on),  n.  [NL.  ;  rhino-  -j-  Gr.  pveiv 
to  stuff.]  A  nasal  tampon. 

rhi  noc'er-OS  (ri-u5s'er-<5s),  n.  [L.,  fr.  Gr.  pu/o/eepu>;, 

-euro?  ;  pi?,  pu'os , 
the  nose  -f-  *«- 
pa?  a  horn:  cf .  F 
rhinoceros.  See 
horn.]  1.  Any 
of  certain  large, 
powerful,  her¬ 
bivorous,  thick- 
skinned  perisso- 
dactyl  mammals 
o  f  the  family 
Rhinocerotidae, 
having  one  or 
two  heavy  up¬ 
right  horns  on 
the  snout.  There  are  five  principal  existing  species,  two 
African  and  three  Asiatic,  all  three-toed  on  each  foot, 
and  with  the  skin  nearly  bare.  The  Asiatic  species  have 
well-developed  incisor  and  canine  teeth,  and  the  skin  is 
divided  by  folds  into  large  platelike  sections,  while  the 
African  species  lack  incisor  and  canine  teeth  and  the  skin 
has  no  deep  folds.  The  common  Indian  rhinoceros  (Rhi¬ 
noceros  unicornis)  and  the  Malayan  rhinoceros  ( R .  son- 
daicus)  have  only  one  horn.  The  Sumatran (Ceratorhinus 
sumati'ensis)  and  both  African  species  have  two  horns. 
The  common  African  species,  the  black  rhinoceros,  is  Op- 
siceros  bicomis.  The  larger  African  species,  the  white  rhi¬ 
noceros  ( 0.  simus ),  which  is  slate-colored,  is  now  almost  ex¬ 
terminated.  Extinct  rhinoceroses  of  many  genera  (the 
earlier  forms  hornless)  have  been  found  in  both  hemi¬ 
spheres.  Cf.  WOOLLY  RHINOCEROS. 

2.  [ cap .]  The  typical  genus  of  rhinoceroses,  containing  the 
Indian  and  Malayan  species,  or,  in  a  broader  sense,  all  the 
existing  species. 

rhinoceros  auklet-  All  auklet  of  the  North  Pacific  (Ce- 
rorhinca  monocerata)  having  a  deciduous  horn  on  the  bill, 
rhinoceros  bush-  A  South  African  branching  asteraceous 
shrub (Ehjh'opajtpus  I’hinocero/is) supposed  to  be  the  favor¬ 
ite  food  of  the  rhinoceros. 

rhinoceros  hornblll-  A  hombill  (Buceros  rhinoceros)  of 
t lie  Malay  peninsula  and  Indo-Malay  islands,  which  has 


Indian  Rhinoceros. 


the  casque  on  the  bill  very  large  and  turned  up  in  front. 
The  name  is  sometimes  extended 
to  other  hornbills. 

Rhi  no-ce-rot'i  dae  (ri'no-se-rot'T- 
de),  n.  pi.  [NL.]  Zool.  The 
family  constituted  by  the  rhinoc¬ 
eroses,  living  and  extinct,  some¬ 
times  including  also  Hyracodony 
A  mynodon,  and  other  less  closely 
allied  extinct  genera. 

Rhi  no  chl-m®'ra  (-kT-me'rd;  -ki- 
me'rd),  n.  [NL. ;  rhino-  -f-  Chi- 
msera.]  Zool.  A  genus  of  de¬ 
generate  deep-sea  chimajras  of 
Japan  having  the  snout  ending  in 
a  long  blade  and  the  teeth  form¬ 
ing  a  single  plate  in  each  jaw.  It 
is  the  type  of  a  family,  Rhino 
chi  maer'i-d®  (-mei'T-de). 


rhi'no-lite  (ri'uo-llt)  j 

rhi'no  lith  (-lith) 


Rhinoceros  Hombill, 


rhind-  Var.  of  rind  (of  a  mill- 
itone ). 

rhlne.  Var.  of  rink,  hemp, 
rhine  (ren),  n.  ( E.  dial,  also 
re  an  a  balk  in  a  field,  space  be¬ 
tween  furrows  to  carry  off  wa¬ 
ter,  an  open  ditch  ;  cf.  Icel.  rein 
a  strip  of  land,  LG.  men,  G. 
ram,]  A  large  ditch  or  drain  ;  a 
runnel.  Dial.  Eng.  [berry. I 
rhine'ber  ry  Var. of  rhein- | 
Rhinegold.  Vor.  of  Riieinoold. 
Rhine'grave'  (rln'grav'),  n.  [G. 
R/iemgrafi or  D.  Rijngraaf.]  A 
count  having  possessions  bor¬ 
dering  on  the  Rhine. 

Rhine  Tand-er.n.  LCf  G  R  he  in¬ 
lander,  D.  R> inlander.]  A  na¬ 
tive  or  inhabitant  of  a  country 
bordering  on  the  Rhine. 
Rhin'i-dae  (rYn'Y-dc),  n.jd.  [NL. 
See  Rhina.]  Zool.  Syn.  of 
Squatinid.e. 

rhin'1-on  (rln't-5n),  n.  [NL., 
fr.  Gr.  p'?,  pu/o?.  nose,  with  the 
ending  of  jirosth ?"mj.]  Craniol. 
The  lower  end  of  the  internasal 
BUfure.  See  (  IIANIOM  KTRY. 

rhi'no  (rl'nfi),  n  Short  for 
rhinoceros. 

rhl'no-ce'rl  al  (rT'nfi-sS'rY-/7l). 
rhi'no-cer'l-cal  (-sCr'T-kiJl),  a. 
Rhinoccrotic. 

rhi'no-cer'l-cal,  a.  [Cf  rhi- 


[rAino-  -f-  - lite ,  -lith.']  Med.  A 
concretion  formed  within  the  cavi¬ 
ties  of  the  nose.  —  rhi  no-lith'ic  (-ITth'Tk),  a. 
rhi-nol'o  gist  (ri-nol'6-jist),  ?i.  One  skilled  in  rhinology. 
rhi  nol'o-gy  (-jT),  n.  [rhino- -logy.]  The  science  which 
treats  of  the  nose  aud  of  its  diseases, 
rhi'uo-phore  ( ri'uo-for),  n.  [rhino-  -f-  -phore.]  Zool.  One 
of  the  two  tentaclelike  structures  (considered  to  be  olfac¬ 
tory  organs)  on  the  back  of  the  head  or  neck  of  a  nudi- 
branch  or  tectibrancli  mollusk. 

rhl  no-phy'ma  (-fi'md),  n.  [NL.  ;  rhino-  +  Gr.  tu¬ 
mor.]  Med.  A  form  of  acue  confined  to  the  nasal  region 
and  marked  by  nodular  swelling  and  congestion  of  the  nose. 
rhi'no-pla3  ty  (ri'no-plSs'tl),  n.  [rhino-  -|-  -plasty:  cf.  F. 
rhinoplastie.]  Plastic  surgery  of  the  uose.  —  rhino-plas'- 
tlc  (-plSs'tik),  a. 

rhi  no-sole  ro'ma  (-skle-ro'md),  n.  [NL. ;  rhino-  -f-  scle¬ 
roma.]  Med.  A  rare  bacillar  skin  disease  marked  by  very 
hard,  flattened  prominences,  first  on  the  nose  ami  later 
on  the  neighboring  parts,  esp.  the  lips,  palate,  and  throat, 
rhi'no  scope  (ri'no-skop),  n.  [rhino-  -j-  -scope. ]  A  small 
mirror  for  use  in  rhinoscopy. 

rhi  nos'CO-py  (ri-nos'ko-pT),  n.  [rhino-  -+-  -scojny.]  Med. 
Examination  of  the  soft  palate,  posterior  nares,  etc.,  by 
means  of  a  laryngoscopic  mirror  introduced  into  the  phar¬ 
ynx.  —  rhi  no-scop'ic  (ri'nS-skop'Tk),  a. 

-rllinous-  Combining  form  from  Greek  pc?,  pi^o?,  nose. 
rhi  pid'i  um  (rT-pTd'T-fim ;  ri-),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  puriSiot', 
dim.  of  pirn?  fan.]  Bot.  A  cymose  inflorescence  in  which 
t  he  branches  of  the  dichasium  lie  in  the  same  plane  and  are 
suppressed  alternately  on  each  side,  giving  a  fan-shape. 
Rhip'i-do-glos'sa  (rtf/T-do-glSs'd),  n.  pi.  [NL.  ;  Gr.pt- 
7ri? ,  pi7ri5o? ,  fail  -f-  ykioaaa  tongue.]  Zool.  A  division  of 
gastropods  having  a  long  radula  with  long,  hooklike  teeth 
in  each  transverse  row, the  marginal  teeth  being  indefinitely 
numerous  and  becoming  smaller  toward  the  edges. — rhip'- 
i  do  glos'sal  (-dl),  a.  —  rhip  i-do-glos'sate  (-at),  a. 
Rhip'sa-lis  (rTp'sd-lTs),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  pii//  wickerwork.] 
Bot.  A  genus  of  cactaceous  plants,  natives  of  South  Amer¬ 
ica,  with  one  species  in  Africa.  They  are  fleshy  shrubs 
with  cylindrical,  angled  stems  of  very  diverse  habit.  The 
small  flowers  have  6-10  petals  and  are  followed  by  a  berry¬ 
like  fruit.  Many  are  epiphytes  with  pendent  branches,  and 
are  called  mistletoe  cactus  and  udllow  cactus. 
rhi'ZO-  (ri'zo-),  rhiz  .  Combining  form  from  Greek  pi£a, 
root;  as,  r/uzoid,  7-d/.?opod,  etc. 
rhi  zo-car'pic  (ri'zo -kar'pYk),  a.  Bot.  Rhizocarpous. 
rhi  zo-car'pous  (-pds),  a.  [rhizo-  -carpous.]  Bot.  a 
Having  perennial  underground  parts,  but  annual  stems 
and  foliage  ;  — said  of  all  perennial  herbs.  De  Candolle. 
b  Producing  hypogeous  cleistogamic  flowers. 
Rhi'zo-ceph'a-la  (-s6f'd-ld),  n.  pi.  [NL. ;  rhizo-  -J-  Gr. 
KC(f)a\ri  head.]  Zool.  A  division  of  ex¬ 
tremely  degenerate  Cirripedia  which  live  Kk 

as  parasites  on  ordinary  crabs  and  her¬ 
mit  crabs.  The  young  passes  through 
stages  similar  to  those  of  barnacles,  but 
afterwards  attaches  itself  to  a  crab,  and 
after  a  remarkable  series  of  changes  be¬ 
comes  a  limbless,  unsegmented,  tumid 
sac  attached  to  the  crab  by  a  short  pe¬ 
duncle  from  which  rootlike  processes 
penetrate  to  all  parts  of  the  host  and  ab¬ 
sorb  its  juices.  The  Rhizocepliala  are 
hermaphroditic,  out,  as  in  other  Cirri¬ 
pedia,  complementary  males  occur.  The 
principal  genera  are  Pel togasler  and  Sac- 
cufina.  —  rhi  zo  ceph'a-lan  (-ldn),  n.  — 
rhi  zo  ceph'a-lous  (-1ms),  a. 

Rhi  zoc  to'ni  a  (rl'zSk-to'nY-a),  n.  [NL.; 
rhizo-  -j-  Gr.  ktovo?  a  killing.]  Bot.  A 
genus  of  phycomycetous  parasitic  fungi, 
which  are  often  destructive  of  crops,  as 
potatoes  and  beans.  Also  [/.  c.],  any  plant  of  this  genus. 


One  of  the  Rhizo- 
cephala  ( Saccu- 
liva  purpurea), 
a  Rootlike  Proc¬ 
esses  ;  b  Genital 
Aperture  ;  c  Cloa- 
cul  Aperture. 


noceros,  rhino  money  ]  Full 

of  money  ;  rich  Obs.  Slang. 
rhi-noe'er  ine  (  rT-n5s'er-Tn;  -Tn; 

1H3),  a.  Rhinocerotic* 
rhl-noc'er-oid  a.  [rhi¬ 

noceros  -f  -oid.)  Zobl.  Like,  or 
pert  to,  the  rhinoceros  family 

-  rhi-noe'er  oid.  n.  [tin.e.I  rhi  no-phar  yn-gi'tis  (-far'Yn- 
rhinoceros  beetle  .SeeDYNAS-|  ji'tts),  n  (NL.  ;  rhino-  -\-phar- 


Rhl  no-loph'i-dae  (-l<5f'Y-de),  n. 
j)l.  [NL.;  rhino-  +  Gr.  A 6(/>o? 
crest  4-  -iV/a?.l  Zobl.  The  family 
containing  the  horseshoe  bats. 
—  rhi  nol'o-phid  ( rT-n fil'd- fYd), 
n.  rhi-noKo-phine  i-fin;  -fin; 
1S3).  a  \  n. 


rhinoceros  bird,  a  A  beefeater; 
—  so  called  because  it  alights  on 
the  hack  of  the  rhinoceros,  b  A 
rhinoceros  hombill. 
rhi-noe'er-ot  (rT-nfis'?r-fit),  rhi- 
noc'er-ote(  -dt).  +  rhinoceros. 
rhi-noc  er-ot'ic  (-fit'lk),  a.  Per¬ 
taining  to, or  hke.the  rhinoceros, 
rhi-nocer-ot'i-form  (-T-f6rm),a. 
Zobl.  Resembling  a  rhinoceros, 
rhi-noe'er-o-tine  (r  T-n  5  s'5  r-d- 
tln  ;  rl'nd-sCr'- ;  -tYn;  183),  a. 
Rhinocerotic. 

rhl  noe'er  o-toid  (-toid),  a.  8c  n. 
[See  rhinoceros  ;  -oid.]  Zobl. 
Khinoceroid. 

rhi'no  coele  (rT'nd-sel),  rhi  no- 
cae'll-a  (-se'lT-n).  n.  [See  rhi¬ 
no-;  o<kli  A.)  Anat.  if  Zobl.  The 
ventricle  of  the  olfactory  lobe  of 
the  brain  of  manv  animals. 
rhi  no-dyn'i-a(-riYn'Y-d;  -dT'nY- 
d),  n.  [NL.  ;  rhino-  +  odynia .] 
Med.  Pain  in  the  nose, 
rhi  no-log 'i-cal  (-lfij'Y-kdl),  a. 
Of  or  pertaining  to  rhinology. 


[NL.  ;  rhino-  -f- p 
yngitis.]  Med.  Inflammation  of 
the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
nose  and  pharynx. 
Rhi-noplri-dae  ( rT-nfif'Y-dS),  n. 
pi.  [  NL]  Syn.  of  IT  ROI’ELTID.E 
Rhi'no-phis  (rl'nd-frs), n.  [NL.; 
rhino-  -f  Gr.  o^>t?  serpent.]  Zobl. 
See  UROPKLTIDJ!. 
rhi' nor-rha'gi  a  ( rPn^-ra' jY:d ), 
u.  [N1j.  ;  rhino-  -+-  -rhagia.) 
Med.  Nosebleed  ;  epistaxis. 
rhi'nor-rhe'a,  or  -rhoe  'a  (-re'u), 
n.  [NL.;  rhino-  -4- -rhea.)  Med. 
Mucous  discharge  from  the 
no«e.  —  rhi  nor-rhe'al,  or  -roe'- 
al  <-')!  >.  a. 

rhi  no-the'ea  (-the'kd),  n. ;  pi. 

. k  (-se).  [NL.  ;  rhino-  +  Gr. 
6r)icq  case.]  Zobl.  The  sheath  of 
the  upper  mandible  of  a  bird.  — 
rhbno-the'cal  (-krtl),  a. 
Rhin-thon'1-ca  ( rln-t.hfin'Y-kd), 
n.  Rom.  Antiq.  A  kind  of  bur 
lesque  comedy  ;  —  after  Rhin- 
thon  of  Tarentum  (300  b  c.) 


rhip'i-date  (rYp'Y-dat),  a.  [Gr. 
pin-i'?,  pi7ri5o?,  fan  1  Rot.  if 
Zobl.  Fan-shaped;  flnoelliform- 
Rhip  i-dis'ti-a  (rYp'T-dYs'tY-d ), 
n  pi.  [NL  ;  Gr.  port?,  pini6o:y 
fan  ■+■  urriov  cloth,  sail.]  Pale- 
on.  An  order  of  extinct  e rosso p 
terygian  fishes  having  the  basal 
bones  of  the  median  fins  united 
into  one  mass.  Hnloptychius 
and  Osteolepis  are  examples. — 
rhip  i-dis'ti-an  (-dn),  a.  if  n. 
Rhip'i-dop'ter-a  (-dfip'tPy-d), 
n  pi.  [NL.;  Gr  port?,  pin-iSo?, 
fan  4-  urepov  wing.]  Zool  Syn. 
of  Strepsiptera.  —  rhip'i- 
dop'ter-ous  (-ris),  a. 

Rhi-pip 'ter-a  ( rY-pYp'tPr-d ;  rT-), 
n.pl.  [NL.;  Gr  pirn?  fan4-^T6- 
pop  wing.]  Zbol.  Syn.  of  Strep- 
siptera.  — rhi-pip'ter  an  (-^Jn), 
a.  !f  ». -rhi-pip 'ter  oub  i-«s),  a 
rhi-zan'thous  (rt-zhn'thda),  a. 
[rhizo-  4-  -anthousS  Producing 
flowers  (apparently)  directly 
from  the  root,  —  as  Knfflesiacea’. 

rhi  zau-toi'eous  (rLzd-toi'kus), 

a.  [r^izoid  4-  nntoicovs.)  Bot. 
Having  the  antheridia  borne  on 
a  very  short  branch  coherent 
with  the  archegonial  branch  by 
the  rhizoids.  Cf.  cladautoi- 
COUS,  OONIOAUTOICOUS. 


rhi'ZO  gen'ic  (ri'zo-jSn'Tk)  )  a.  [rhi zo--\- -genic y-genous.] 
rhi  zog'e  nous  (ri-z5j'e-nws)  (  Bot.  Producing  roots  ;  — 
said  of  the  tissue  of  the  pericycle  in  the  roots  of  seed‘plants, 
which  gives  rise  to  rootlets  endogenously, 
rhl'zoid  (ri'zoid),  n.  [rhizo-  -j-  -oid.]  Bot.  In  ferns, 
mosses, and  liverworts,  one  of  the  slender  rootlike  filaments 
that  attach  the  gametophyte  to  the  substratum  and  func¬ 
tion  as  absorptive  organs.  Rhizoids  also  occur  among  many 
thallophytes,  as  the  lichens.  —  rhi  zoi'dal  (ri-zoi'ddl),  a. 
rhi-ZOm'a-tOUS  (rl-z5m'd-tfis ;  -zo'md-tws),  a.  Bot.  .Re¬ 
sembling,  or  having  the  nature  of,  a  rhizome, 
rhi'zome  (ri'zom),  n.  [Gr.  pi^wpia  the  mass  of  roots  (of  a 
tree),  a  stem,  race,  fr.  , 

pi^oi-p  to  make  to  root,  * 

pass.,  to  take  root,  fr. 
pi£a  a  root :  cf.  F.  rhi¬ 
zome.]  Bot.  Any  under¬ 
ground  rootlike  stem, 

usually  of  dorsiventral  Rhizome  o{  SolomonWal.  a  Stem 
structure,  sending  up  of  current  year  ;  b,  b  Scars  from 
leafy  shoots  from  the  up-  previous  years  ;  c  Bud  of  following 
per  surface  and  emitting  year 

roots  from  the  lower  side,  as  that  of  Solomon’s-seal  or  of 
Trillium,  whence  it  is  also  commonly  called  a  rootstock. 
Rhizomes  are  often  thickened  or  tuberlike  from  the  exten¬ 
sive  deposition  in  their  tissues  of  reserve  food  materials  : 
they  are  distinguished  from  true  roots  by  the  presence  of 
buds  and  scalelike  leaves.  Cf.  bulb,  1,  corm,  1,  tuber. 
rhi'zo-morph  (ri'zc-morf),  n.  [rhizo-  -}-  -morph.]  Bot. 
One  of  the  fine  rootlike  liyplne  which  grow  from  the  myce¬ 
lium  in  certain  parasitic  fungi,  as  Agaricus  melleusy  and 
penetrate  the  substratum.  — rhi  ZO-mor'phic  (-mfir'fTk),  a. 
rhi  zo-mor'phous  (-mdr'fils),  a.  [rhizo-  -f-  -morphous.] 
Bot.  Having  the  form  of  a  root ;  rootlike, 
rhi-zoph'a  gous  (ri-zbf'd-gws),  a.  [Gr.  pi£o<£ayo? ;  pi£a  a 
root  -f-  (frayclv  to  eat.]  Feeding  on  roots  ;  root-eating. 
Rhi  zoph'o-ra  (-o-rd),  n.  [NL.  See  rhizo-;  -phcrous.] 
Bot.  A  small  genus  of  tropical  dicotyledonous  plants,  the 
true  mangroves,  type  of  the  Rhizophoraceie,  and  distin¬ 
guished  by  the  tetramerous  flowers  and  partly  inferior 
ovary.  R.  mangle  is  the  common  mangrove. 

Rhi  zo-pho-ra'ce-®  (rl'zo-fS-ra'se-e),  n..pl.  [NL.]  Bot. 
A  family  of  trees  and  shrubs  (order  Myrtales),  the  man¬ 
grove  family,  consisting  of  15  genera  and  about  52  species, 
natives  of  tropical  regions.  They  often  form  dense  jungles 
along  the  seacoast  and  the  mouths  of  rivers,  constituting 
the  so-called  mangrove  swamps.  They  are  distinguished 
by  the  opposite,  coriaceous  leaves,  and  flowers  with  val- 
vate  calyx  and  2-6-celled  ovary.  The  seed  germinates 
while  the  fruit  is  still  attached,  and  the  hypocotyl  elon¬ 
gates  considerably  before  the  young  plant  drops.  See  man- 
orove.  —  rhi  zo  pho  ra'ceous  (-shfts),  a. 
rhi'ZO-phore  (ri'zo-for  ;  201),  n.  [rhizo-  -f-  -phore.]  Bot. 
In  club  mosses  of  the  genus  Selaginellay  one  of  the  peculiar, 
leafless,  dichotomous  shoots  which  bear  roots  at  the  apex, 
rhi-zoph'o-rous  (rl-zQi'o-nzs),  a.  [rhizo-  -j-  -phorous.] 
Bot.  Bearing  roots. 

rhi'zo-pod  (ri'z$-p5d),  n.  1.  Zool.  One  of  the  Rliizopoda. 
2.  Bot.  =  rhizo  podium.  Obs. 

—  a.  Of  or  pert,  to  the  Rhizopoda. 

Rhi-zop'o-da  (ri-z5p'o-dd),  n.  pi. 

[NL. ;  rhizo-  -poda.]  Zool.  a 
A  class  of  Protozoa,  variously 
limited,  comprising  forms  whose 
chief  character  in  common  is  the 
formation  of  pseudopodia  which 
ordinarily  serve  as  the  organs  for 
locomotion,  and  for  taking  food. 

It  commonly  includes  the  orders 
Lobosa,  Foraminifera,  Heliozoa, 
and  Radiolaria,  and  sometimes 
other  groups,  b  =  Lobosa.  —  rhi- 
zop'o-dous  (-d«s),  a. 

Rhi'ZO-pus  (ri'zo -pus ;  rTz'o-),  n. 
foot.]  Bot.  A  genus  of  phycomycetous  parasitic  fungi. 
R.  necans  causes  the  Japan-lily  disease,  and  R.  nigricans 
produces  soft  rot  in  sweet  potatoes. 

Rhi-ZOS'tO-m®  (ri-z5s'to-me)  )n.pl.  [NL.; 

Rhi  ZO-Sto'ma-ta  (ri'zo-sto'md-td  ; -st5m'a-)  J  rhizo-  -f- 
Gr.  crToyua,  -aro?,  mouth.]  Zobl.  A  division  of  jellyfishes 
(Di8comedusie)  in  which  marginal  tentacles  are  wanting 
and  the  margins  of  the  lobes  of  the  manubrium  are  grown 
together,  leaving,  instead  of  one  large  mouth,  a  large  num¬ 
ber  of  small,  funnel-shaped  ingestive  orifices  which  lead  by 
a  series  of  canals  to  the  stomach.  —  rhi  ZO  Stom'a-tOUS 
(-stom'd-ti/8  ;  -sto'md-tws),  a.  —  rhi'ZO-Stome  (ri'zo-stom), 
a.  £  71.  —  rhi  ZOS'tO  mous  (rI-z5s'to-mws),  a. 
rho'da-mine  (ro'dd-mTn;  -men  ;  184),  n.  Also  -min.  [G. 
rhodamin  ;  Gr.  pobov  rose  -f-  G  amin  amine.]  Chem.  A 
rose-red  dye  obtained  by  condensing  an  amino  derivative  of 
phenol  with  phtlialic  anhydride ;  also,  any  of  several  dyes 
closely  related  to  it. 


Al.Jiw  . 

m  ■  . 


One  of  the  Rhizopoda 
( Polystomella  stngilla- 
/a),with  Pseudopodia  ex¬ 
tended.  Much  enlarged. 

[NL.  ;  rhizo-- f-  Gr.  i rod? 


rhi'zine  (rl'zYn),  n.  [Gr. 
'lot.  A  rhizoid.  - 


pi£a 

rhi'- 


root.]  Bot. 
zin  ous  (-zY-nils),  a 
rhi'zo-carp  (rT'zfi-karp),  n.  A 
plant  of  the  Rhizoearpea;. 

Rhl  zo  car'pe-aD  (-kiir'pf-e),  v. 
pi.  [NL.  See  rhizo- ; -carp.] 
Bot.  Svn.  of  S  ALVIN  I  ALES.  — 
rhi  zo-car'pe-an  (-pf-4n;,  rhl"- 
zo  car' pi  an  (-pY-<Yn),  a. 
rhl'zo-caul  (ri'zfi-kdl),  rhl'zo- 
catx'lus  (-kfi'lus),  n.  [NL .  rhi- 
zocaulus ;  rhizo-  +  Gr.  *ai/Ao? 
ptnlk.l  Zobl.  A  hydrorhiza. 
rhi'zo-corm  (-kflrin),  v.  [ rhizo - 
4-  corm.]  Bot.  A  fleshy  corm- 
like  rhizome  Rare. 

Rhi'zo-dug  (rT'zO-dfls),  n.  [NL.; 
rhizo-  4-  Gr.  o8ov?  tooth. J  Pa- 
lenu.  Syn.  of  Meoalichtiiys. 
Rhi  zo-flag  cl-la'ta  (-flfij'c-la'- 
t<>),  n.pl.  [NL  See  rhizo-; 
flagella  1  Zobl.  Protozoa 
having  botn  pseudopodia  and 
flagella.  —  rhi  zo-flag 'el-late 
(-fl9.l'^-lat),  a.  if  n. 
rhi'zo-gen  (rl'zfi-jfin),  a  [ rhi¬ 
zo -  4-  -gen.]  Bot.  Rhizogenic. 
rhi'zoid  (rT'zoid),  a.,  [rhizo-  + 
-oid.)  Bot  if  Zobl.  Rootlike 
rhi-zo'ma  (rl-zfi'md),  n.;  pi. 
-\iata  <-td).  [NL.J  Bot.  A 
rhizome. 

rhi  zo-mat'ic  (rl'zC-mlt'Yk),  a. 


Bot.  Rhizomotous. 

rhFzo  mor'phoid  (-m6r'foid).a. 
[rhizo-  4-  Gr  popifrr)  form  4 
-oid.)  Bot.  Rhizomorphous. 
rhi-zop'o-dan  (rl-zfip'f.-d^n),  a. 
if  n.,  rhi  zop'o  dal  (-ddl),  u. 
Zobl  Khizopod. 
rhi  zop'o- dist  (-dYst),  n.  Zool. 
A  student  of  Rhizopoda. 
rhi  zo  po'di-um.  n  [NL.  ;  rhi¬ 
zo  -f  -podium.]  Bot.  A  myce¬ 
lium.  Obs. 

Rhi-zo'ta  (rT-zfi'ta). n.pl.  [NL., 
fr.  Gr.  pt£ovv  to  make  to  take 
root.  pi£<*  root.l  Zobl.  An  order 
of  rotifers  whicn.when  adult, are 
attached  by  the  truncated  end 
of  the  tail.  —  rhi'zote  (ri'zot), 
rhi-zot'le  (rl-zfit'Yk ),  a. 
rhi  zo-tax'is  (rT'zfi-tak'sYB),  n. 
[NL.  ;  rhizo-  +  Gr.  ra£ i?  ar¬ 
rangement.]  Bot.  Arrangement 
of  the  roots  of  plants.  Rare. 
rho  (rd),  n.  [Gr.  pci.]  The 
seventeenth  letter  (P.  p)  of  the 
Greek  alphabet,  equivalent  to 
English  r.  See  R. 
rhob  (rfib).  Var.  of  rob,  in¬ 
spissated  juice. 

Rho'da  ( rfi'dd),  n.  [L.  Rhode , 
fr.  Gr.  * Po5tj  ;  cf.  Gr.  polov 
rose.]  Lit ,  a  rose  ;  — fem.  prop, 
name. 


food,  foot ;  out,  oil ;  chair  ;  go  ;  sing  ii)k  ;  <*en,  thin ;  nature,  verchire  (2501 ;  K  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144) ;  boN  ;  yet ;  7,h  =  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Gcide. 
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RHYNCHOPHOROUS 


rho  lam'mlne  (rfc-dXm'Tn  ;  -en;  184),  n.  Also  -min 
C 'hem.  Any  of  many  rhodium  compounds  containing  am¬ 
monia,  classified  analogously  to  the  corresponding  cobalt 
compounds  (see  cobalt- am  mine).  They  are  called  also 
rho  dam-mo'nl-um  com'pounda  (ro'dd-mo'nT-uin). 
rho  dan'ic  (ro-din'Ik),  a.  [Gr.  po6ov  the  rose.]  Chem.  a 
Sulphocyanic.  Sulphocyanic  acid  forms  a  red  color  with 
ferric  salts.  Obsoles.  b  Designating  a  yellow  crystalline 
acid,  C3H  ,ONS2,  formed  by  reaction  between  chloracetic 
acid  and  ammonium  sulphocyanate,  and  otherwise, 
rho-dan'the  (-the),  n.  [NL.  ;  Gr.  poSop  rose  -f-  6vBo<i  flow¬ 
er.]  a  [cap.]  Bot.  Syn.  of  Helipterum.  b  Hort.  An 
Australian  asteraceous  plant  ( Helipterum  manglesii)  hav¬ 
ing  nodding  flower  heads,  with  pink  or  white  scarious  in- 
volucral  bracts.  It  is  one  of  the  garden  everlastings. 
Rhode  Is'land  (rod  i'ltfnd).  A  State  of  the  United  States. 
Rhode  Island  bent  or  bent  grass.  See  DOG  bent.  — R.  I.  green¬ 
ing.  a  well-known  acid  green  winter  apple.  —  R.  I.  red,  one 
of  an  American  breed  of  single-combed  domestic  fowls  hav¬ 
ing  a  long  heavy  body,  smooth  yellow  or  reddish  legs,  and 
plumage  chiefly  reddish  buff,  with  a  black  tail, 
rhodes'wood'  (rodz'wood'),  n.  [Prob.  so  named  from  its 
resemblance  to  rhodium  wood.]  The  Jamaica  rosewood 
Amyris  balsam  if  era,  or  its  wood. 

Rho'di-an(ro'dT-ftn),  a.  [L.  Rhodius.]  1.  Of  or  pertain¬ 
ing  to  Rhodes,  an  island  of  the  Mediterranean. 

2.  Of  or  pert,  to  the  Knights  of  Rhodes,  or  Hospitalers. 
Rho'di-an,  n.  1.  A  native  or  inhabitant  of  Rhodes. 

2.  A  member  of  the  order  of  the  Knights  of  Rhodes, 
rho'dic  (ro'dTk),  a.  Chem.  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  contain¬ 
ing,  rhodium,  esp.  in  its  higher  valences, 
rho'di  um  (r&'dT-ihn),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  po8ov  the  rose  ;  — 
from  the  rose-red  color  of  certain  of  its  salts.  Cf.  rhodo¬ 
dendron.]  Chem.  A  rare  element  of  the  light  platinum 
group  found  in  platinum  ores  and  separated  as  a  grayish 
white  metal  insoluble  in  acids  and  very  difficult  to  fuse. 
Sp.  gr.,  12.2.  Symbol,  Rh  ;  at.  wt.,  102.9.  Rhodium  was 
discovered  in  1803,  by  Wollaston.  It  has  a  limited  use  for 
thermoelectric  couples,  for  making  a  black  pigment  for 
porcelain,  etc.  It  is  chiefly  bivalent  and  trivalent. 
rho'di  um  wood.  rNL.  rhodium  (cf.  lignum  rhodium)  -»-  K. 
wood. J  The  fragrant  wood  of  the  root  and  stem  of  either 
of  the  shrubs  Convolvulus  scoparius  and  C.  virgulus, native 
in  the  island  of  Teneriffe;  the  true  lignum  rhodium.  Both 
species  yield  an  oil  called  rhodium  oil. 
rho'di-zon'ic  (-zSn'Tk),  a.  [Gr.  po5i£eu'  to  be  rose-red.] 
Chem.  Pert,  to  or  designating  a  colorless  crystalline  unsta¬ 
ble  acid,  CcH2Ofl  (called  also  carborylic  acid  and  dioxydi- 
quinoyl ),  got  from  potassium  carboxide  and  from  certain 
quinones.  It  forms  brilliant  red,  yellow,  and  purple  salts, 
rho'do-  (ro'dfc-).  Combining  form  from  Greek  po8ov,  rose. 
rho'do-chro'site  (-kro'sit),  n.  [rhodo-  -f-  Gr.  xpwoa*  a 
coloring.]  Min.  A  mineral  characteristically  rose- red, 
and  consisting  essentially  of  manganese  carbonate,  MnC03, 
though  usually  containing  iron  carbonate  also;  dialogite. 
It  commonly  occurs  massive,  with  rhombohedral  cleavage 
like  calcite.  H.,  3. 5-4. 5.  Sp.  gr.,  3. 45-3. GO. 
rhtydo-den'dron  (-dSn'drtfn),  n.  [L.,  fr.  Gr.  boSoSe’Spov, 
lit., rose  tree  ;  poSov  rose  -f-  Seybpov  tree.  See  robe.]  1.  The 
oleander  (Nerium).  Obs. 

2.  [ cap .]  Bot.  A  large  genus  of  evergreen  ericaceous 
shrubs,  natives  of  mountainous  regions  in  various  parts  of 
the  Northern  Hemisphere.  They  have  handsome  white, 
pink,  or  rose-purple  flowers,  with  a  campanulate  corolla  ; 
the  5-10  stamens  are  either  declined  or  spreading.  Azalea 
was  formerly  united  with  Rhododendron. 

3.  A  plant  of  this  genus.  Rhododendrons  are  favorite 
shrubs  in  landscape  gardening.  The  great  laurel  or  rhodo¬ 
dendron  ( R .  maximum.)  is  common  in  the  eastern  United 
States  ;  in  the  Alleghenies  the  Catawba  rhododendron  (  A’. 
catarcb iense)  is  abundant. 

rho'doAlte  (ro'do-lit),  n.  [rhodo-  -j-  -lite.~\  Min.  A  pink 
or  purple  variety  of  garnet  intermediate  between  pyrope 
and  almandite,  used  as  a  gem.  See  garnet,  1. 
rho'do  nlto  (ro'dfc-nlt),  n.  [Gr.  poSou  the  rose.]  Min.  A 
pale  red  triclinic  mineral  consisting  essentially  of  manga¬ 
nese  metasilicate,  MnSiO;{ ;  manganese  spar.  It  commonly 
occurs  massive,  and  is  often  used  as  an  ornamental  stone, 
esp.  in  Russia.  H.,  5.5-G.5.  Sp.  gr.,  3.40-3.G8. 
rho'do  phane  (-fan),  n.  [rhodo-  -(-Gr.  (tHuveiv  to  show.] 
Physiol.  The  red  pigment  contained  in  the  inner  segments 
of  the  cones  of  the  retina  in  animals.  See  chromophane. 
RhO  do  phy'CO  8B  (-fi'se-e;  -fis'e-e),  n.  pi  [NL.  ;  rhodo- 
-+-  Gr.  4>vkos  seaweed.]  Bot.  One  of  the  four  classes  of 
alg%,  the  red  algae,  so  called  on  account  of  their  color,  the 
chlorophyll  being  masked  by  a  compound  pigment  called 
rhodophyll ,  the  chief  element  of  which  is  phycoerythrin. 
The  red  algae  exhibit  great  complexity  in  the  structure 
of  their  reproductive  organs.  The  sporangia  develop  usu¬ 
ally  four  asexual  nonciliated  spores  (te.lraspores).  The  an- 
theridia  produce  nonmotile  gametes  {spermatia)\  the  obgo- 
nium  consists  of  two  parts,  a  filamentous  process  ( Iriclio - 
gynr).  and  a  bulbous  base,  in  which  the  egg  develops  ;pfter 
fertilization,  a  cyslocarp  is  organized;  tins  contains  asex¬ 
ual  spores  ( carpospores )  of  a  different  type  from  the  tetra- 
spores.  The  Rhodophyceae  are  marine  plants,  and  exhibit 
great  beauty  in  form  and  shades  of  coloring.  The  Gigarti- 
nacena  and  Ceramiaceae  are  families.  Cf.  Chlorophyce.e 
and  Ph*:ophyce.«.  —  rho  do-phy'ceous  (roMo-flsh'fts),  a. 
rho'do-phyll  (roMS-fTl),  n.  [rhodo-  -j-  -phy/l.]  Bot.  The 


rho'da  nat«  (r  6'd  d-n  a  t).  n. 

Chem.  A  salt  of  rhodanic  acid. 
Rho'de  (rfi'df* 1)  I).  Bib. 
rho'ding  (rfi'dYng),  n.  [Orig. 
uncert. |  A ’nut.  The  journal 
bearing  of  a  putnp  brake, 
rho'di  nol  Crfi'dY-nOl  ;  -nOl),  n 

l  F.,  fr.  L.  rhodmus  prepared 
from  roses  (Gr.  poSivos,  fr 
po&ov  rose)  4-  1st  -o/.]  Chem. 
A  constituent  of  oil  of  roses  va¬ 
riously  regarded  nsgeraniol.cit- 
ronellol,  or  a  mixture  of  these. 
rho'dite(rO'dTt).  n.  Min.  Ann- 
tive  alloy  of  rhodium  and  gold 
rhodium  oil.  See  oil,  Table  I. 
Rhod 'o  cue  i  rfid'fi-kus ).  Bib. 
rho  do  d&ph'ne.a.  [L.,  Gr.  po6o- 
batfri  -nA  The  oleander  (Xerium). 
Oh*. 

rho'do-mel.  n.  [L.  rhodomeli, 
Gr.  poSopeXi.]  Honey  of  roses. 
Ob*.  [talk.  I 

rhodomontade  rodomon-| 
Khod'o  pe  (rSd'O-pf),  n.  [NL., 
fr.  Gr.  *P oSottt},  name  of  a 
nymph.]  Zool  A  genus  of  mi¬ 


nute  planarian-like  marine  an¬ 
imals,  regarded  hv  some  as  de¬ 
generate  nudibranch  mollm-ks 
because  of  the  structure  of  their 
nervous  system.  [phyll.I 

rho'do-phyl.  Var.  of  rhodo-| 
rho  do-rhi'za  (rd'dO-rT'zd),  n. 
[NL.  ;  rhodo-  -f  Gr.  pi£a  root.) 
Lignum  rhodium, 
rho'do-sperm  (rO'dfl-spftrm),  n. 
Bot  A  red  alga.  Obs. 

Rho'do  sper'rne-ae  < -spdr'mf-e), 

n.pl.  [NL.]  A’o/.Syn.ofRuo- 

no  pH  yc  e  >: .  [Ph  ycoery  th  rin .  I 
rho  do-aper'min(-mYn),  n.  Bot.\ 
rho'do-st&g'ma,  n.  [NL  ;  rho¬ 
do-  -f  Gr.  (Trdypa  drop,  distill- 
ment.l  Rose  water.  Obs. 
Rho'dus  (rS'dfis).  Bib.  Var  of 
Rhodes  (see  Gaz.).  [Rhody. j 
Rhody.  Little.  See  Little | 
Rho  dy  xae'ni-afrS'dY-me'nY-d), 
n.  I  NL  ;  Gr.  p68ov  rose  -f  vp.r)v 
memhrane.l  A  genus  of  red  nl- 
gje.tyne  of  the  Rhody meniaceae. 
a.  jjalmata  is  common  dulse. 
Rho  dy-me  ni-a'ce  ®  (-a'sP-e), 
n.pl.  [NL.]  Bnt.  A  family  of 


essential  coloring  matter  of  the  so-called  red  algae  (class 
Rhodophyceae).  It  consists  of  a  mixture  of  pigments,  of 
which  the  most  important  is  phycoerythrin  (which  see), 
rho-dop'sln  (ro-dBp'sTu),  n.  [rhodo-  -|-  Gr.  o>p  is  sight.] 
Physiol.  The  visual  purple.  See  under  visual. 

Rho-do'ra  (ro-do'rd  ;  201),  n.  [L.,  a  kind  of  plant,  said 
to  be  of  Gallic  origin.  The  modern  use  is  prob.  due  to 
the  resemblance  of  the  plants  to  Rhododendron  and  the 
similarity  of  the  L.  name.]  Bot.  A  genus  of  ericaceous 
shrubs  related  to  Rhododendron,  but  distinguished  by  the 
2-lipped  corolla  and  deciduous  leaves.  "There  is  but  one 
species,  R.  canadensis,  found  throughout  Canada  and  New 
England,  having  delicate  pink  flowers  produced  before  the 
leaves  in  spring.  Also  [/.  c.],  a  plant  of  this  genus. 

Rhod  y  me  ni  a'les  (rQd'T-me'nl-a'lez),  n.  pi.  [NL.  ;  Gr. 
poSov  rose  -f-  vpr\v  membrane.]  Bot.  An  order  of  red  al¬ 
gae  distinguished  by  the  formation  of  a  very  short  ooblas- 
tenia  filament,  by  which  the  fertilized  carpo^onium  unites 
with  the  auxiliary  cell.  It  includes  four  families,  of  which 
the  Sphaerococcaceae  and  Rhody  meniaceae  are  the  most 
important,  containing  plants  of  economic  value. 

RhCB'cus  (re'kus),  n.  [Gr.  *Poi«o?.]  Class.  Myth.  A  youth 
who  saved  an  oak  from  falling,  and  was  rewarded  by  the 
dryad  of  the  tree  with  her  love.  She  sent  a  bee  to  remind 
him  of  his  appointments  to  meet  her.  It  came  w  hen  he 
wras  absorbed  in  dicing,  and  he  impatiently  brushed  it  away, 
which  slight  the  dryad  avenged  by  making  him  blind. 
RhOB'O  (re'o),  n.  [NL  ]  Bot.  A  genus  of  commelinaceous 
plants  consisting  of  a  single  species,  R.  discolor,  of  Mex¬ 
ico  and  the  West  Indies,  frequently  cultivated.  It  has 
aloelike  purple  leaves  and  small  white  flowers  subtended 
by  a  boat-shaped  spathe.  Also  [/.  a  plant  of  this  geuus. 
rhomb  (r5mb;  r5m  ;  277),  n.  [L.  rhombus,  Gr.  pop) 3os 
rhomb,  a  spinning  top,  magic  w'heel,  fr.  peuficivto  turn  or 
whirl  round,  peril,  akin  to  E.  wrench:  cf.  F.  rhombe.  Cf. 
RHOMBUS,  RHUMB.]  1.  Geom.  =  RHOMBUS. 

2.  A  circle  or  wheel.  Obs. 

3.  Cryst.  A  rhombohedron. 

rhom'blc  (rSm'bTk),  rhom'bi  cal  (-bt-kfil),  a.  1.  Having 
the  form  of  a  rhombus,  or  rhomb. 

2.  Cryst.  =  orthorhombic. 

rhom'bo-  (rbm'bfc-).  Combining  form  fr.  Gr.  pop) 3o?,  rhomb. 
Rhom  bo  ga-noi'de-i  (-gd-noi'de-I),  n./i/.  [NL.  ;  rhombo- 
-j-  Ganoidei.]  ZooL  An  order,  or  other  division,  of  ganoid 
fishes  consisting  of  the  garfishes  (Lepisosteidae)  and  related 
extinct  forms  having  rhombic  enameled  scales,  sharp  teeth, 
a  more  or  less  heterocercal  tail,  and  fins  with  fulcra.  — 
rhom  bo-gan'oid  (  gXn'oid),  a.  A-  n. 
rhom  bo  ho'dral  (-he'drai),  a.  Geom.  Cryst.  Related  to 
the  rhombohedron,  presenting  the  form  of  a  rhombohedron, 
or  a  form  or  forms  der/vable  from  a  rhombohedron  ;  pert, 
to  the  rhombohedral  system. —  rhom'bo-he'dral-ly,  adv. 
rhombohedral  Iron  ore.  Min.  a  Hematite,  b  Siderite.  —  r. 
system,  Cryst.,  a  crystal  system  of  which  the  typical  forms 
are  the  rhombqhedron,  scalenohedron,  etc.  It  is  usually 
classed  as  a  division  of  the  hexagonal  system. 
rhonVbO  he'dron  (-he'drtfn),  n.  [rhombo-- f-  Gr.  e'Spabase.] 

Geom.  Cryst.  A  parallelepipedon.  - - 7 

rhom'boid  (r5in'boid),  n.  [L.  rhomboides,  /  / 

Gr.  popf$oti8ii<;  rhomboidal ;  pop/3os  rhomb  ' 

-f-  tihos  shape  :  cf.  F.  rhomboute.']  Geom.  Rhomboid. 

A  parallelogram  in  which  the  angles  are  oblique  and  the 
adjacent  sides  are  unequal. 

rhom'boid,  a.  Shaped  more  or  less  like  a  rhombus,  or 
rhomb,  or  like  a  rhomboid  ;  rhomboidal. 
rhomboid  fossa  or  sinus,  Anat.s  the  sinus  rhomboidalis  (which 
is  also  called  the  inferior  rhomboid  fossa,  or  sinus,  to  dis¬ 
tinguish  it  from  the  superior  rhomboidal  fossa  a  name  of 
the  fourth  ventricle  of  the  brain).  —  r.  ligament,  Anat.,  the 
costocoracoid  ligament. 

rhom  boi'dal  1  i*5m-boi'ddl),  a.  [Cf.  F.  rhomboidal .]  Shaped 
more  or  less  like  a  rhomboid.  —  rhom  boi'dal  ly,  adv. 
rhomboidal  fossa  or  sinus.  =  rhomboid  fossa  or  SINUS.  —  R. 
Net.  Aslron.  =  Reticulum  Rhomboidalis. 
rhom  boi'de-US  (-de-vls),  n.  [NL.]  Anat.  Either  of  two 
muscles  lying  beneath  the  trapezius  muscle  which  connect 
the  spinous  processes  of  certain  vertebrae  and  the  inner 
border  of  the  scapula.  The  rhom-boi'de-us  ml'nor  arises  from 
part  of  the  ligamentum  nucha-  and  the  last  cervical  and 
first  dorsal  vertebrae  ;  the  r.  ma'jor,  from  the  four  or  five 
upper  dorsal  vertebrae  and  the  supraspinous  ligament, 
rhom  boid— o'vate,  a.  Between  rhomboid  and  ovate,  or 
oval,  in  shape. 

rhom'bus  (rSra'bfcs),  n.  [L.  Cf.  rhomb.]  1.  Geom.  a  An 
equilateral  parallelogram  having  its  angles 
oblique.  Rhombus  is  rarely  used  as  includ¬ 
ing  the  square,  b  A  rhombohedron. 

2.  [cap.']  =  Reticulum  Rhomboidalis. 

rhon'chal  (r5q'kal),  a.  Med.  Rhonchial. 
rhon'chi-al  (-kT-dl),  a.  Med.  Of  or  pert, 
to  a  rhonchus  ;  due  to  rhonchi. 
rhonchial  fremitus,  Med.,  a  vibration  of  the 
chest  w’all,  perceptible  to  the  hand,  and  caused  in  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  rhonchi  in  the  bronchial  tubes, 
rhon'chus  (roq'kws),  n.  ;  pi.  -chi  (-ki).  [L.,  a  snoring,  a 

croaking;  cf.  Gr.  peyx°?»  peyKo*.]  Med.  An  adventitious 
whistling  or  snoring  heard  on  auscultation  of  the  chest 
when  the  air  channels  are  partly  obstructed  ;  a  r&le.  Some- 


Rhombus.  1. 


times  a  distinction  is  made  between  rhonchus  and  r$le, 
the  former  being  restricted  to  sounds  produced  in  the  nar¬ 
rowed  or  obstructed  lumen  of  a  tube,  the  latter  to  sounds 
produced  by  vibrations  set  up  in  fluids, 
rho-pal'ic  (ro-p51'Tk),  a.  [Gr.  porraAoco?  club-shaped;  fr. 
ponahov  a  club :  cf.  F.  rhopalique.']  Pros.  Applied  to  a 
line  or  verse  in  which  each  successive  word  has  one  more 
syllable  than  the  preceding. 

Rhop/a-10C'er  a  (r5p/d-15s'er-d),  n.  pi.  [NL.  ;  Gr.  ponahov 
a  club  -f-  Ke'pa?  a  liom.]  Zool .  A  division  of  Lepidoptera 
consisting  of  the  butterflies  as  disting,  from  the  moths  (Het- 
erocera).  See  butterfly,  1.  —  rliop  a  loc'er  ous  (-fts),  a. 
rho'ta  cism  (ro'td-slz’m),  rho  ta  cia'mus  (-slz'mfis),  n. 
Also  rolacism.  [Gr.  pioraKi^eu'  to  use  the  letter  r  (p) 
overmuch  :  cf.  F.  rhotaciswie.]  Overuse,  misuse,  or  mis¬ 
pronunciation,  of  the  letter  r ;  esp.,  substitution  of  some 
other  sound  for  that  of  r  (often  called  pararhotacism) ; 
specif.,  Philol.t  the  tendency,  exhibited  in  the  Indo-Euro¬ 
pean  languages,  to  change  s  to  r,  as  u  ese  to  were. 
rhu'baib  (rob'barb),  n.  [F.  rhubarbe,  OF.  imbarbe,  rheu- 
barbe,  reubarbare ,  reubarbe,  LL.  rheubarbarum  for  rheum 
barbarum,  Gr.  prjov  (and  pa)  rhubarb,  prob.  fr.  a  local  name 
on  the  Black  Sea ;  cf.  the  river  Rha  (the  Volga).  Cf. 
BARBAROUS,  RHABARBARATE,  RHAPONTIC.]  1.  Any  polygO- 
naceous  plant  of  the  genus  Rheum ,  esp.  R.  rhaponticum , 
the  common  garden  rhubarb,  R.  officinale,  R.  palm  alum t 
and  other  species  yielding  the  commercial  product.  They 
are  tall,  coarse  herbs  w  ith  very  large  leaves  and  thick,  suc¬ 
culent  petioles.  See  2d  Rheum. 

2.  Pharm.  The  root  of  any  of  several 
species  of  this  genus,  used  as  a  com¬ 
bined  cathartic  and  astringent,  nl60  as 
a  mild  tonic.  Chinese  rhubarb ,  ob¬ 
tained  from  Rheum  officinale ,  R.  pul- 
matum ,  and  perhaps  from  other  spe¬ 
cies,  is  considered  highest  in  quality. 

European  rhubarb ,  the  root  of  R.  rha¬ 
ponticum,  was  once  much  used. 

3.  The  acid  leafstalks  of  the  common 
garden  species  (R.  rhaponticum), 
which  are  boiled  with  sugar  and  eaten 
as  a  sauce,  or  made  into  pies. 

rhumb  (rum;  rumb  ;  277),  n.  [F.  rumb  ;  Mgr 
cf.  Sp.  rumbo ,  or  Pg.  iminbo,  rumo , 
also  OF.  rin  ;  peril,  first  used  of  the  Medicinal  Rhubarb 
direction  of  the  wind  ;  perh.  ultimate-  ( Rheum  otheinale ). 
ly  fr  Gr.  popl 3os  a  magic  wheel,  a  Much  educed, 
whirling  motion,  hence  applied  to  a  point  of  the  compass. 
Cf.  rhomb.]  Navig.  a  =  loxodromic  curve  or  line.  Called 
also  rhumb  line,  b  Any  of  the  points  of  the  mariner’s  com¬ 
pass.  See  compass  card. 

Rhus  (rfls),  ?i.  [L.,  sumac,  fr.  Gr.  poGs.]  Rot.  A  large  genus 
of  anacardiaceouB  shrubs  and  trees,  the  sumacs,  natives 
chiefly  of  warm  regions.  They  have  simple  or  pinnate 
leaves,  and  small  polygamous  nowers  in  ample  panicles, 
the  calyx  persistent,  five  stamens,  the  ovary  1-ovuled,  be¬ 
coming  a  small  1-seeded  drupe.  Many  of  the  species,  as 
poison  dogwood  (A’,  remix),  poison  ivy  (R.  radicans),  etc., 
are  exceedingly  poisonous  to  the  touch  ;  others,  as  the 
staghorn  sumac  (R.  hirta ),  the  fragrant  sumac  (R.  aroma - 
tica),  etc.,  are  harmless  ornamental  shrubs.  R.succedatua 
is  the  wax  tree  of  Japan  and  R.  vemicifera  the  Japanese 
varnish  tree.  See  sumac,  poison  ivy,  etc. 
rhyme  (rim),  n.  A  composition  in  verse,  etc.  See  rime. 
rhyme,  v.  i  t.  To  make  rimes,  etc.  See  rime. 
rhyn'cho-  (rTq'ko-).  Combining  form  fr.  Gr.  pvy\os,  snout, 
Rhyn  cho-ce-pha'li  a  (-se-fa'IT-d),  Rhyn  cho-ceph'a  11 
(-sSf'a-li),  n.  pi.  [NL. ;  rhyncho- Q r.  Kt^aXy  head.] 
Zool.  An  order  of  reptiles  of  the  general  form  and  appear¬ 
ance  of  lizards,  but  having  biconcave  vertebrae,  immovable 
quadrate  bones,  and  other  peculiar  osteological  characters. 
Sphenodon  is  the  only  living  genus,  but  numerous  fossil 
genera  are  known,  some  of  which  are  among  the  earliest  of 
reptiles.  See  Sphenodon.  —  rhyn  cho-ce-pha'Ii-an  (-s5- 
la'H-dn),  a.  A  n.  —  rhyn  cho  ceph'a-lous  (-s8f'd-lfis),  a. 
Rhyn  cho  nel'la  (-nSl'd),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  pv yxos  snout.] 
Paleon.  ifc  Zool.  A  genus  of  arthro- 
pomatoue  brachiopods  restricted  by 
some  to  certain  forms  of  Jurassic  and 
Cretaceous  periods,  but  in  older  or  less 
critical  classifications  very  extensive, 
sometimes  comprising  forms  from 
Ordovician  to  recent  times,  generally 
characterized  by  an  acutely  beaked 
shell  with  one  valve  tumid,  the  other 
flattened,  the  arms  being  supported 
only  by  short  curved  processes.  Most 
of  these  are  still  included  in  a  family, 

Rhyn  cho  neril  daB(-T-de). —rhyri'- 
co-nel'lid  (-Td),  n.— rhyn  cho  nel'- 

loid  (-oid),  a.  d‘  n. 

Rhyn  choph'o  ra  (rTq-k5f'6-rd),  n. 
pi.  [NL.  ;  rhyncho-  -f*  Gr.  (fxpeu/  to 
carry.]  Zool.  A  large  and  important  division  of  beetles 
consisting  of  the  snout  beetles,  curculios,  or  true  weevils. 
They  usually  have  the  head  more  or  less  prolonged  in  front 
to  form  a  snout  or  beak.  See  weevil.  —  rhyn-choph'O- 
ran(-ran),  a.  &  n.  —  rhyn'cho-phore  (rTq'k6-for ;  201),n. 


Two  views  of  Rhyn- 
chonella  ( R  quad- 
rijtlicata). 


red  nigre  typifying  the  order 

Khodymemales.  —  rho  dy-me  - 
ni-a'ceous  (-shtts),  a. 

-rhoe'a-  Var.  of -kh  ea. 

Rhoe  ada'les  (re'a-da'lez),  n. 
pi.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  pota«r,  -afioq. 
a  kind  of  poppy.]  Bot.  Syn.  of 
Papaveiialks. 

rhoe'a-dlne  (-dYn  ;  -don  ;  184), 
n.  Also -din  [NL.  rhfpas,  the 
specific  name  of  the  corn  poppy, 
fr.  Gr.  poi6.fi,  -a5os,  a  poppy.] 
Orq.  Chem.  A  white,  appar¬ 
ently  nonpoisonous  alkaloid, 
C-mIIciOcN.  in  certain  species 
of  poppy,  esp.  the  corn  poppy 
(Papaver  rh(jeas),and  in  opium, 
rhom'bl-form  (rbm'bY-form),  a. 
[rhomb  -f-  -form.]  Rhombic; 
rhomboid. 

rhom'bo-gene  (rbm'bO-jen),  or 
gen  (-j6n  ),  «  [rhombo-  +  -gene, 
-gen.]  Zo<d.  One  of  the  dimor¬ 
phic  forms  of  species  of  Dicye- 
mata  which  produces  infusona- 
like  embryos  ;  —  opp.  to  nemato- 
qme.  See  Dicyem ata.  —  rhom'- 
bo-gen'ic  (-jc-n'Ik),  a.  —  rhom- 


bog'e-nous  ( rfim-bQj'P-ntfs),  a. 

rhom  bo-he'dra  (rSm'lifi-h  e'- 
drd), n.,  pi.  of  rhombohedron 
rhom  bo-hed'ric  (-h  C  d'r  Y  k  ; 
-he'drlk),  a.  Rhombohedral 
rhom-bol'des  <r5m-boi'dez),  n. 
1-  A  rhomboid.  Rare. 

2.  A  not.  =  RHOMBOIDEUS  Ob*. 
rhom'bold-ly,  adv  In  a  rhom¬ 
boid  form. 

rhomb  spar.  Min.  Dolomite, 
esp.  in  rhombohedral  crystals 
rho'pal-ism( rfl'pdl-Yz’mbn.  An 
example  of  rhopalic  verse.  R. 
rbo-pa'll-um  (rO-pa'lY-um),  n. 
[N  L.]  Zool.  One  of  the  marginal 
sensory  bodies  of  Discoinedusa? 
rho  pa-loc'er-al  (rfi'pd-lBs'gr- 
al),  a.  Zohl.  Rhonalocerous 
Rho  pa-lu'ra  (-lQ'rd).p.  [NL  ; 
Gr  porraAoi/ club  4- ovpa  tail.] 

Zool.  A  genus  of  minute  marine 
parasitic  animals  of  doubtful 
relationship  Their  body  is 
composed  of  a  layer  of  ciliated 
ectoderm  cells,  inclosing  mus¬ 
cular  fibers  and  a  central  mass 
of  endoderm  cells.  The  sexes 


are  distinct.  The  genus  consti¬ 
tutes  a  higher  group,  Orthonec- 
tida.  [practice  rhotacism. I 
rho'ta-cize  (r6'td-sTz),  r.  i  To| 
R  H  S  Ahbr.  Royal  Historical 
Society  ;  Royal  Horticultural 
Society  ;  Royal  Humane  Socie- 
ty. 

rhu  bar-bar 'ic  (rdb'biir-har'Yk), 
a.  Chem  Chrysophanic. 
rhu-bar'ba-rin(rfio-har'bd-rYn), 
n.  Chem  Chrysophanic  acid, 
rhu-bar'ba-rum, [NL.]  Rhu- 
hurb.  Ob*. 

rhu'barb-y(n’wi'bar-bY),  a.  Like, 
or  characteristic  of,  rhubarb, 
rhus'ma  (rfis'md),  n.  [See 
RUSMA.]  A  paste  depilatory  of 
calcium  hydrosulphide,  or  a 
mixture  of  lime  and  orpiment. 
rhy-ac'odite  (rT-H.k'6-lTt),  n. 
[Gr.  pva£,  -olko<;,  stream  of  la¬ 
va  4-  -/?(e.]  Min.  A  variety  of 
orthoclase  occurring  in  glassy 
crystals  in  lava. 
rhyme'leBS  Var.  of  rimeless. 
rhym'er  (rTm'?r),  rhyme'ster. 
Vars.  of  rimer,  kimester. 


rhym'er,  n.  [See  reamer.] 
Merh .  A  rimer,  or  reamer.  Ena. 
rhym'er (rlm'5r),v.  t.  Mech.^o 
rimer,  ream,  or  bevel  out.  Eng. 
rhym'er-y  (-Y).  Var. of  rimery. 
rhyra'y  (rTm'Y).  Var.  of  rimy* 
Rhyn  chob-del'l®  (rYrj'kbh- 
del'e),  Rhyn  chob-del'll  da  (-Y- 
dd),  n.  jd.  [NL.;  rhyncho-  4-  Gr 
/36eAAa  leech.]  Zonl.  A  divi¬ 
sion  of  leeches  with  an  exsertile 
proboscis,  without  jaws,  and 
with  colorless  blood. 

Rhyn  cho-ceph'a-la  (-kfi-sff'd 
Id),  n  pi.  [NL.]  Zool.  as 
Rhynchocephalia 
Rhyn'cho-coe'la  (-se'ld),  « ^  pi. 
INL. ;  rhyncho-  4-  Gr.  *oiAov 
hollow.]  Zoi'd.  The  Nemertinea. 
— rhyn'cho-cm'lan  (-ldn),  a.  tf  n. 
—  rhyrVcho-cae'lous  (-lt/s),  a. 
rhvn'cho-dont  (rYp'kA-dbnt),  a. 
[ rhyncho -  4-  -odont  J  Zonl.  Har¬ 
ing  a  dentate  beak.  Obs. 
rhyn'cho-lite  (-lit),  n.  [rhyn¬ 
cho-  a-  -life.]  Paleon.  A  fossil 
cephalnpod  neak. 
rhyn-choph'o  rous  (rYij-kdf'fi- 


ale,  senate,  efire,  ftm,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofa  ;  eve,  Svent,  find,  reefint,  maker;  ice,  ill;  old,  8bey,  Srb,  6dd,  sSft,  connect ;  Gse,  unite,  firn,  iip,  circus,  menu  * 

II  Foreign  Word.  +  Obsolete  Variant  of.  +  combined  with.  =  ey„alt 
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rhy'O-llte  (rl'6-lit),  n.  [Gr.  pel»'  to  flow  -f-  -lite.]  Petrog. 
A  very  acid  volcanic  rock,  consisting  typically  of  plieno- 
crysts  of  quartz,  sanidine,  etc.,  embedded  in  agroundmass 
of  minute  crystals  often  mixed  with  glass  ;  —  so  called  be¬ 
cause  it  often  shows  a  ttuidal  structure.  It  is  the  lava 
form  of  granite.  Rhyolites  are  common  in  the  western 
United  States.  —  rhy' O-lit'ic  (-ITt'Tk),  a. 
rhy  pa  rog'ra  phy  (ri/pd-r5g'ra-fl),  n.  [Gr.  pvn-apoypa^o? 
painting  foul  or  mean  objects ;  pvnapo<;  filthy,  dirty -j-ypa- 
<t>€tv  to  write,  paint.]  The  painting  or,  sometimes,  the  lit¬ 
erary  depiction  of  mean,  uuwortliy,  or  sordid,  subjects;  also, 
specif.,  the  painting  of  genre  or  still-life  pictures.  —  rhy'- 

pa  rog'ra  pher  (-fer),  rhy  pa-rog'ra  phist  (-fist),  n. 
—  rhy  pa  ro-graph'ic  (-ro-gr5f'Tk),  a. 
rhy  slin'e-ter  (ri-slm'e-ter) ,  n.  [Gr.  pv<ri-j  flow 
An  instrument,  acting  on  the  principle  of  Pitot’s  tube,  for 
measuring  the  velocity  of  a  fluid  current,  a  ship’s  speed,  etc. 
rhythm  (rlth’m  ;  rlth’m;  277),  n.  [F.  rhythme ,  rythme, 
formerly  rithme ,  L.  rhythmus ,  fr.  Gr.  pvOfxo?  measured  mo¬ 
tion,  measure,  proportion,  fr.  pelu  to  flow.  See  stream  ; 
cf.  rime  verse.]  1.  ( pron .  in  lithe,  rim).  Rime.  Obs. 

2.  Chiefly  Pros,  a  The  movement  of  uttered  words  as 
marked  by  the  succession  and  alternation  of  long  and  short, 
accented  and  unaccented,  syllables  and  by  the  position  of 
pauses ;  the  recurrence  of  stress  dividing  verse  into  a  reg¬ 
ular  succession  of  arses  and  theses,  and  giving  character¬ 
istic  accentual  phrasing  to  either  verse  or  prose,  b  The 
particular  kind  of  such  movement  as  determined  by  the 
kind  of  metrical  feet  used;  as,  a  dactylic  rhythm.  Rhythms 
were  classified  by  Greek  and  Roman  metricians  as :  (1) 
equal ,  when  the  number  of  morae,  or  “  times,”  in  the  the¬ 
sis  and  arsis  were  equal,  as  in  the  auaptestic  and  dactylic 
rhythms  ;  (2)  double ,  when  the  thesis  had  twice  the  length 
of  the  arsis,  as  in  the  iambic  and  trochaic  rhythms  (see  di- 
PLA8IC);  (3)  hemiolic,  when  the  thesis  had  one  and  one  half 
the  length  of  the  arsis,  as  in  the  bacchiac  rhythm,  c  Rhyth¬ 
mic  expression,  d  A  foot.  Obs. 

3.  Music,  a  Symmetry  of  movement  as  ordered  by  re¬ 
current  heavy  and  light  accent ;  accentual  structure.  Mu¬ 
sical  rhythm  is  based  on  the  succession  of  beats  or  time 
units  (marked  — in  lllust.  below),  within  which  periodi¬ 
cally  recur  accents  of  various  degrees  of  stress  (marked 
>,  >  below).  Added  prominence  is  often  given  to  an  ac¬ 
cented  beat  by  a  slight  prolonging  of  the  accented  tone 
that  begins  it,  or  by  making  this  tone  fall  in  a  principal 
chord  of  the  key.  The  simplest  rhythms  are  those  thus 
marked  off  into  groups  of  two  or  three  beats  each.  Thus  : 


kUj‘JTr,r  mPTVJFf 
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b  A  symmetrical  and  regularly  recurrent  grouping  of 
tones  according  to  accent  and  time  value  ;  a  time-and- 
accent  figure  forming  a  distinct  group  that  may  combine 
with  others  into  larger  forms,  as  periods,  etc. ;  as.  a  fan¬ 
dango  rhythm.  See  fandango,  1,  lllust.  Rhythms  are 
often  described  according  to  the  number  of  measures 
which  they  occupy,  as  monomefer.  dimeter,  trimeter ,  etc. 

In  this  sense  every  germinal  musical  thought  -  or.  technically 
speaking, motive,—  consisting  of  a  few  notes,  or  of  notes  and  rests, 
and  more  or  less  sharply  outlined  by  means  of  a  caesura,  is  a 
rhythm.  H\  Cornell 

C  A  particular  typical  accent  pattern  that  groups  the  beats 
of  a  piece  or  movement  into  equal  measures  ;  —  more  accu¬ 
rately  called  meter.  See  time,  n.,  13  a. 

4.  Fine  Arts.  The  regular  recurrence  of  like  features  in 
a  composition.  Cf.  symmetry,  proportion. 

6.  In  general  applications:  Movement  marked  by  regular 
recurrence  ;  hence,  regularity  of  recurrence  ;  periodicity. 
Syu.  —  Rhythm,  meter,  cadence.  Rhythm,  the  general 
term,  applies  to  measured  and  balanced  movement,  wher¬ 
ever  found,  as  in  poetry,  music,  dancing,  and  the  like. 
Meter  applies  chiefly  to  poetic  rhythm,  but  is  also  used 
with  reference  to  music;  cadence,  which  is  sometimes 
equivalent  to  rhythm  in  general,  more  frequently  suggests 
rhythmical  flow  or  modulation.  , 

rhythmed  (rltb’md ;  rTtli’md),  p.  a.  1  Rimed.  Obs. 

2.  Marked  by  rhythm.  “ Rhythmed  prose.”  Sainlsbury. 
rhyth'mic  (rltfc'iuTk  ;  rltli'mlk),  n.  Also  rhythmics.  The 
science  of  rhythm  and  rhythmical  structure, 
rhyth'mic  (-mtk)  )  a.  [F.  r(h)ythmique ,  or  LL. 
rhyth'ml  cal  (-ml-k51)  j  rhythmicus ,  rythnnehus ,  rh)th- 
mic,  also  accentual,  not  quantitative  (applied  to  verses), 
riming,  fr.  Gr.  pyOpucos  rhythmical :  cf.  L.  rhythmicus 
one  who  pays  attention  to  rhythm.]  1.  Riming;  only 
in  the  form  rhythmical.  Obs. 

2  Pertaining  to,  of  the  nature  of,  or  marked  by,  rhythm, 
rhythmical  accent  or  stress,  a  Phon.  Accent  or  stress  oc¬ 
curring  at  regular  intervals,  b  Music.  See  ACCENT,  n.,  b  C- 
rhyth'ml  cal'i-ty  (-kSl'T-tT),  n.  The  condition  of  being 
subject  to,  or  of  exhibiting,  rhythm. 

rhyth'mist  (rTth'mTst ;  rlth'mlst),  n.  One  who  composes, 
or  is  versed,  in  rhythm. 

rhyth  m!  za'tion  (-ml-za'shun  ;  -mi-za'slmn),  n.  The  act 
or  result  of  rhythmizing.  


(- -*—)(—*•  -)(-  -) 

Compound  rhythms  are  made  up  of  combined  simple 
groups  by  giving  added  prominence  to  the  accented  beat *  1 
of  one  of  them.  Thus  : 


rhyth'mlzo  (rltfe'miz ;  nth'-),  v.  t.  ct*  t.  ;  rhyth'mized 
(-inizd) ;  uhyth'miz-ing  (-miz-Tng).  To  convert  to  rhyth¬ 
mical  form,  or  to  compose  in  rhythm, 
rhyth  mom'e-ter  (rlth-m5in'e-ter  ;  rlth-),  n.  [ rhythm 
4-  -meter.]  An  instrument  for  marking  musical  time. 
rhy'ton(ri't5n),  n. ;  pi.  -TA  (-td).  [Gr.  pvrov, 
neut.  of  pvt 09  flowing,  fr.  pclv  to  flow.]  Class. 

Archxol.  A  drinking  horn  of  pottery,  gener¬ 
ally  having  a  base  in  the  form  of  the  head  of 
an  animal,  woman,  or  mythological  creature, 
rl'a  (rera),  n.  [Sp.  Ha.]  Geog.  A  long  narrow 
inlet,  with  depth  gradually  diminishing  in¬ 
ward. 

rl'al  (ri'al),  a.  [OF.  rial ,  reial ,  L.  regalis. 

See  royal.]  Royal ;  splendid  ;  magnificent ;  tnyton. 
excellent ;  great.  —  ri'al,  ri'al  ly,  adv.  All  Obs.  or  Scot. 
ri'al,  7i.  [OF.  rial ,  real,  roial ,  prop,  royal :  cf.  Sp.  real.  See 
rial,  a.]  1.  A  king  ;  prince  ;  noble  ;  also,  royal  power.  Obs. 

2.  The  branch  of  a  stag’s  horn  above  the  brow  antler.  Obs. 

3.  Coins,  a  Var.  of  ryal.  See  ryal,  n.,  a  b  A  French 
gold  coin  current  in  Scotland  in  the  15th  and  iGth  centuries. 
C  A  real. 

Ri-al'tO  (re-al'to;  rl-51'to),  n.  1.  A  celebrated  island  and 
district  in  the  city  of  Venice,  site  of  the  exchange  and  the 
center  of  commercial  activity  ;  hence  (in  full  Rialto  Bridge 
[It.  Ponte  di  Rialto]),  a  famous  marble  bridge  built  about 
151)0  over  the  Grand  Canal  at  Venice,  connecting  the  Rialto 
island  with  the  island  San  Marco.  It  has  a  double  row  of 
shops  with  a  broad  footway  between. 


ru8),«.  /.<»>!.  a  !  laving  a  beak,  b 
Pertaining  to  the  Rhvqcophora. 
Rhyn'chops  (rtij'kCps).  n. 
[NL.;  rhyncho-  +Gr.wi|'i  o>tto9, 
eye,  face.]  Zool.  The  genus  of 
birds  consisting  of  the  skim¬ 
mers.  It  constitutes  a  suh fam¬ 
ily,  Rhyn'cho-pi'nae  (-kfl-pl'- 
ne),  of  the  Lnriaae 
Rhyn-cho'si  a  (rYn-k5'zhY-a  ; 
-sY-<i),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  pvyx°* 
s  n  o  u  t ;  —  in  allusion  to  the 
somewhat  beaklike  form  of  the 
keel.]  Syn.  of  DOLICHOLUS. 
Rhyn-chos'po  ra,  n.  (XL.]  Rot. 
Syn.  of  Rvnciiospora. 
Rhyn-cho'ta  (rYij-kO'td),  n.  pi. 
INL.,  fr.  Gr.  pvy\o$  snout. J 
Svn  of  IIemiptera.  —  rhyn'- 
chote  (rYij'kbt).  a.  V  ».  —  rhyn- 
cho'tous  (rYi)-k5't«s),  a. 
rhynd.  Var.  of  rind  (of  a  mill- 
tone). 


Rialto,  Venice. 

2.  [i.  c.]  An  exchange  or  market. 

3.  In  New  York  City,  a  district  on  Broadway  frequented 
by  players  and  playgoers. 

ri'an-cy  (ri'an-sl),  n.  Quality  or  state  of  being  riant.  R. 

ri'ant  (ri'ant  ;  F.  re'aN'),  a.  [F.  riant ,  p.  pr.  of  r ire  to 
laugh,  L.  filler e.]  Laughing;  smiling;  gay;  as,  meadows 
riant  in  the  sunlight,  —  ri'ant  ly  (ri'ant-lT),  adv. 

rib  (rib),  n.  [AS.  rib ,  ribb  ;  akin  to  D.  rib,  G.  rippe ,  OHG. 
rippa,  rippi ,  Dan.  ribbe ,  Icel.  rif,  Russ,  rebro  ;  prob.  from 
the  notion  of  inclosing;  cf.  G.  rebe  vine  branch,  vine.] 

1.  Anal,  it*  Zool.  One  of  the  series  of  paired  curved  bony 
or  partly  cartilaginous  rods  which  stiffen  the  lateral  walls 
of  the  body  of  most  vertebrates  and  protect  the  viscera  ;  a 
pleurapophysis.  Usually  they  are  movably  articulated 
with  the  spinal  column  at  the  dorsal  end,  and  some  may  be 
connected  at  the  ventral  end  with  the  sternum  by  carti¬ 
lages  (costal  cartilages),  which  are,  morphologically  consid¬ 
ered,  unos8ified  segments  of  the  ribs.  In  mammals  ribs  are 
exclusively  or  almost  exclusively  restricted  to  the  thoracic 
region.  In  man  there  are  normally  twelve  pairs,  classified 
into  true  and  false  ribs  (see  under  adjectives).  A  typical 
mammalian  rib  articulates  with  the  centrum  of  one  or  two 
vertebr*  by  a  terminal  head ,  a  short  distance  from  which 
is  a  low  eminence  or  tuberosity  for  articulation  with  the 
transverse  process  of  a  vertebra.  Beyond  the  tuberosity  is 
a  comparatively  sharp  bend  (the  angle),  the  remainder  (or 
shaft)  being  gently  curved.  In  snakes  the  ribs  assist  in 
locomotion  by  moving  the  large  ventral  scales. 

2.  Cookery.  A  cut  of  meat  including  a  rib  or  ribs. 

3.  A  wife;  —  in  allusion  to  Eve,  as  made  out  of  Adam’s 
rib.  Now  Dial,  or  Sportive. 

4.  Something  resembling,  suggesting,  or  likened  to,  a  rib 
of  man  or  an  animal  in  some  w  ay,  as  in  form  or  use  ;  as  : 
a  Bot.  One  of  the  primary  veins,  or  nerves,  of  a  leaf,  b  A 
comparatively  hard,  firm,  or  solid  part,  esp.  when  elongat¬ 
ed  or  resembling  a  ridge,  as  the  uuill  of  a  feather,  a  project¬ 
ing  ridge  of  rock,  a  strip  of  land  between  furrows,  etc.  C 
Mining.  (1)  Solid  coal  on  the  side  of  a  gallery  ;  solid  ore 
in  a  vein.  (2)  An  elongated  pillar  of  ore  or  coal  left  as  a 
support,  d  Shipbuildin  g.  One  of  the  strengthening  tim¬ 
bers,  or  bars  of  iron  or  steel,  that  branch  outward  and 
upward  from  the  keel,  e  Mach.  &  Structures.  A  ridge, 
fin,  or  wing,  as  on  a  plate,  cylinder,  beam,  etc.,  to  strength¬ 
en  or  stiffen  it.  f  A  prominent  line  or  ridge  in  woven  or 
knitted  goods,  g  A  longitudinal  strip  of  metal  uniting 
the  barrels  of  a  double-barreled  gun.  h  A  curved  side 
connecting  the  front  and  back  oi  an  instrument  of  the 
violin  class,  i  A  framing  timber  in  a  house  or  other  build¬ 
ing;  esp.,  a  purlin.  Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng.  j  Arch.  Sr  Engin. 
(1)  An  arched  longitudinal  frame  of  timber,  or  any  of  a  set 
of  such  frames,  parallel  and  equidistant,  supporting  the 
transverse  laggings  and  with  them  forming  the  centering 
of  an  arch.  (2)  Any  of  a  number  of  parallel  girderlike  mem¬ 
bers  supporting  a  bridge.  (3)  In  Gothic  vaulting,  one  of 
the  arches,  meeting  and  crossing  one  another,  dividing 
the  whole  vaulted  space  into  triangles  ;  also,  an  imitation 
of  one  of  these  in  wood,  plaster,  etc.  See  architecture, 
lllust.  (4)  Any  of  the  quaarantal  or  otherwise  curved  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  framing  for  a  dome,  k  A  bar,  strip,  rod,  or  the 
like,  used  to  support,  strengthen,  or  shape  something ;  as, 
a  rib  of  an  umbrella  cover. 


rlb-and-truck  parrel,  Naul.,  a  parrel  of  battens,  called  ribs , 
set  edgew’ise  with  balls,  called  trucks ,  between, 
rib  (rib),  v.  t. ;  ribbed  (rlbd);  rib'bing.  1.  To  furnish, 
strengthen,  or  mark  with  ribs  or  ridges;  to  form  with  ris¬ 
ing  lines  and  channels  ;  as,  to  rib  cloth  ;  to  rib  a  vessel. 

2.  To  inclose,  as  with  ribs,  and  protect ;  to  shut  in.  Shak. 

3.  Knitting.  To  purl. 

to  rib  land,  to  leave  strips  between  the  furrow’s  in  plowing, 
rlb'ald  (rTb'&ld),  n.  [ME.  ribald ,  riband,  F.  ribaud,  OF.  ri- 
balt,  ribault,  ribaut ,  LL.  ribaldus,  of  Teutonic  origin;  cf. 
OHG.  liripa  prostitute.  For  the  ending  -aid  cf.  herald.] 

1.  One  of  a  class  of  medieval  retainers,  of  the  meanest  po¬ 
sition  ;  lienee,  a  vicious  or  w  orthless  person  ;  a  rascal.  Obs. 

Rihuld  was  ftlniOBt  a  class  name  in  the  feudal  bv  stem  .  .He 
was  hie  putron’s  parasite,  bulldog,  and  tool.  Earle. 

2.  One  who  is  ribald  in  speech  or  w’riting.  Now  Rare. 
rlb'ald,  a.  Low,  coarse,  or  scurrilous;  esp.,  blasphemous, 

obscene,  or  coarsely  offensive  in  language ;  as,  a  ribald 
scoffer  ;  a  ribald  jest ;  a  ribald  tongue. 

Syn.  —  See  coarse. 

rib'ald-ry  (-rl  ),  n.  [ME.  ribaldiie,  ribaudrie,  OF.  &  F. 
Hbauderie.]  Ribald  acts  or  words  ;  —  now  chiefly  applied 
to  language,  but  formerly,  as  by  Chaucer,  also  to  acts, 
ri  bau'de  quin  (rl-bS'de-kwIn  ;  -kin),  n.  [OF.  &  F.] 
Hist,  a  A  medieval  engine  of  war,  consisting  of  a  protected 
elevated  staging  on  wheels,  armed  in  front  originally  with 
pikes,  after  the  14th  century  with  small  cannon,  b  One  of 
the  small  cannon  mounted  on  a  ribaudequin.  C  A  huge  bow 
fixed  on  the  wall  of  a  fortified  town  for  casting  heavy  darts, 
rib'band'  (rTb'bSnd'  ;  rTb'&nd  ;  rlb'an),  n.  Also  riband, 
rib-band,  ribbon,  [rib  +  band.]  Shipbuilding.  A  long, 
narrow’  strip  of  timber  or  plate,  esp.  one  bent  and  bolted 
longitudinally  to  the  frames  of  a  vessel,  to  hold  them  in 
position  while  the  vessel  is  building, 
ribband  lines  Shipbuilding.  The  lines  in  the  body  plan 
of  a  vessel  which  determine  the  intersection  of  the  rib¬ 
bands  with  the  frames. 

ribbed  (rlbd),  a.  1.  Furnished,  formed,  or  strengthened 
with  ribs  ;  as,  a  ribbed  cylinder  ;  the  ribbed  sea  sand. 

2  Mining.  Intercalated  with  slate  ;  —  said  of  a  coal  seam, 
ribbed  rifling.  Firearms.  =  rib  rifling.  —  r.  vault,  Ai'ch 
a  vault  in  which  solid  ribs  carry  r.  lighter  vaulted  surface, 
rib'bing  (rTb'Tng),  n.  An  assemblage  or  arrangement  of 
ribs,  as  in  timberwork,  veins  in  leaves,  ridges  in  cloth,  etc. 
rib'bon  (-fin),  n.  Also  rib'and,  rib'band.  [ME.  riban , 
reban(t),  ribajid,  OF.  riban,  ruban,  ruben,  F.  ruban  ;  orig. 
uncert.]  1.  A  fillet  or  narrow  woven  fabric  of  varying 
widths,  having  selvage  edges,  commonly  of  silk  or  velvet, 
used  for  trimming,  for  badges,  etc. 

2.  A  narrow  strip  or  shred  ;  as,  sails  torn  to  ribboJis  ;  the 
hill  with  its  ribbon  of  road. 

3.  Her.  A  diminutive  of  the  bend,  sometimes  sliowm  as 
one  eighth  of  its  width,  or  as  a  cotise  couped  at  the  ends. 

4.  Any  of  various  things  suggestive  of  a  ribbon  ;  as :  a  A 
long,  thin,  flat  strip  of  metal,  as  of  steel  for  a  spring,  a  band 
saw’,  a  measuring  tape,  or  the  like,  b  pi.  Driving  reins. 
Colloq.  C  A  fiat  strip  of  wood,  single  or  built-up,  used  in 
carpentry  and  shipbuilding  ;  a  ribband,  d  Spinning.  A 
sliver,  e  A  black  band  or  streak  across  slate,  f  Glazing. 
A  thin,  grooved  lead  strip  used  in  stained-glass  windows 
and  in  leaded  sashes. 

(Kfr"  The  blue  ribbon  and  the  red  ribbon  often  designate 
the  British  orders  of  the  Garter  and  of  the  Bath,  respec¬ 
tively,  the  badges  of  which  are  suspended  by  ribbons  of 
these  colors.  See  blue  ribbon  a 
rib'bon,  v.  t.  ;  rib'boned  (-find) ;  rib'bon-ing.  1.  To  adorn 
with  or  as  with  ribbons ;  to  mark  with  ribbonlike  stripes. 

2.  To  form  into,  or  cause  to  take  the  shape  of,  a  ribbon  or 
ribbons ;  as,  the  gale  1'ibboned  the  canvas, 
rib'bon,  r.  i.  To  form  into,  or  take  the  shape  of,  a  ribbon 
or  ribbons. 

rib'bon  back',  n.,  or  rib'bon-back;  chair  An  18th-cen¬ 
tury  style  of  chair,  having  ribbonlike  details  in  the  back, 
ribbon  lorn  a  Any  polypodiaceous  fern  of  the  genus 
Vi  (lari  a,  having  grasslike  fronds,  b  The  tropical  Amer¬ 
ican  fern  Pteris  senulata  ;  —  so  called  from  the  ribbonlike 
segments  of  the  frond. 

ribbon  fish  1-  Any  of  certain  elongated,  greatly  com¬ 
pressed  marine  fishes  so  called  from  tlieir  shape  ;  esp.  :  a 
A  dealfish.  b  Any  of, 
the  fishes  constituting'.^/ 
the  family  Cepolidie,^ 
called  also  band  fishes.u 
They  have  long  dorsal  t 
and  anal  fins,  which  ’ 
meet  at  the  end  of  the 
tapering  tail.  Cepola 
tarnia  is  common  in 
the  Mediterranean,  but 
is  poor  food,  c  An  oar- 
fish.  d  A  cutlass  fish. 

2.  Anyof  several  sciae- 
noid  fishes  of  the  gen  us 
Eques,  having  ribbon-  Rjbbon  Fish  (Tracht/pterus  iris)  (^o) 
like  striping.  .  .  .  /D#  ,  . 

ribbon  grass.  A  striped-leaved  variety  ( Phalans  arundi- 
jiucea  picta)  of  the  common  reed  grass, 
ribbon  gum.  All  Australian  eucalypt  (Eucalyptus  vimi- 
nalis)  with  long  slender  leaves ;  also,  any  of  several  closely 
related  species. 

ribbon  jasper.  Jasper  having  stripes,  as  of  red  and  green, 
ribbon  seal  A  North  Pacific  seal  (Hish'iojjhoca  fasciafa). 

The  adult  male  is  banded  and  striped  w’ith  yellowish  white, 
ribbon  snake  A  common  North  American  garter  snake 
(Thamnophis  saurita),  found  chiefly  in  wet  places.  It  is 
slender,  and  striped  with  bright  yellow  and  dark  brown. 


rhyne.  Var  of  rise,  hemp. 

Rhyns'burg-er  (rTnz'bflr-gPr),n. 
Eccl.  Hist.  =  Collegia nt. 
rhy-pog'ra  phy  (rT-pOg'rd-fY), 
n.  [Gr  pu/to«  dirt,  filth  +  •  gra¬ 
vity.]  Rhyparography.  Rare. 
rhyp'tic  (rlp'ttk),  rhyp  ti-cal 
(-tY-krtl),  [Gr.  pUTTTlKOf.] 

Med.  Detergent.  Rare. 
rhyth'raer  +  rimer,  [mical. 
rhyth'ml  cal  ly,<u/»’.of  khyth-| 
rhvth  mic'l-ty  (rlth-mTa  I-tl  ; 
rlVh  ).  //.  Khyth  micality. 
rhythm'leas,  a.  See  -lf:1** 
rhyth  mo-pa  'la. or  -p©  la(rTw*  - 
nnVpe'yd  :  rTthW,  ),  n.  [L., 
fr  Or.  pvOpLorroua.)  Composi¬ 
tion  in  rhvth  in. 

||  rhyth'mus  ( rrth'mus;  rtth'-), 
n.  [L.]  Klivthm. 
rhyt'i  dome  (Vn'T-dflm),  n  [Gr. 
pvT' wrinkle.]  Rot.  Bark, 
rhyt  i-do'sia  (rn'T-dd'BYfl),  n. 


[NL.]  =  rutidosis. 

Rhy-ti'na  (rt-tl'nd).  n.  [NL., 
fr.  Gr.  pvri?  a  wrinkle.]  Zool. 
a  Syn.  of  Hydiiodamalis.  b 
[/.  c.]  The  Steller’s  sea  cow. 

|[  ri  (r5),  n.  [Jap.,  fr.  Chin.  Ji3.] 
See  M  EASURE. 

R  I.  Ahhr.  Rhode  Island  ; 
Koval  Institute.  [Academy. I 
R.  I.  A-  Abbr.  Royal  Irish! 
ri'al  (re 'di).  Var.  of  real  (the 
monev ). 

rlallche.  rlalliche.  +  really. 
rlall.  +  royal.  [06*.  I 

rialm,  n.  [See  realm]  Realm. | 
ri'al-ty  (rTMUY),n.  [OF.  realty, 
reante.  Cf.  rial,  a.]  Royal  es¬ 
tate,  power,  or  grandeur;  state  ; 
pomp  ;  nlBO,  a  stately  ceremo¬ 
nial.  06*. 

Rlam'ba  cult  (ryiim'ba). 
[ Bnahilange  namba  hemp.]  See 
Bashilanoe. 


ri-a'ta  (rf-a'td ).  Var.  of  reata. 

riau  te  f  rialty. 
rib  (rYb),  n-  [AS.  r»"66<°.]  Xow 
Dial.  Eng.  a  Hound's-tomrue. 
b  Water  crews,  c  Costmarv 
R  I.  B  A  Ahhr  Royal  Insti¬ 
tute  of  British  Architects 
Ri'bai  (rl'bl;  rl'bft-T;  rY-bg'T). 
Bib. 

ribaldaille.  n.  [OF.  rihaudaille. 
See  ribald.]  Low  company  j 
rabble.  Ohs. 

ri-bal'di-ous.n ■  Kihaldoii6.  Ohs 
rlb'ald  ish,  a.  Somewhat  ribald, 
rib'ald-ly,  n.  Ribald.  Ohs 
rib'ald-ous.  a.  [LL.  rihaldv*.] 
Ribald.  06*.  —  rlb'ald  ous  ly, 
arlr.  Ohs. 

rib'ald-rouB.  a.  Ribald  Ohs. 
rib'ald  y.  «  [OF.  ribaudie  ] 
Ribaldry.  Ohs 
riball  *f  rebel. 
rib'and  Var  of  ribband. 
rib'and  (rYb'dnd  ;  formerly 


rYb'dn).  Archaic  var.  of  rib¬ 
bon,  n.  4*  v. 

rib'an-ing  4*  ribboning. 
ribaud  +  Ribald,  n.  Sr  a. 
ri-bau'di-ous,  a.  [Cf.  ribaldy.] 
Ribaldrous.  Ohs. 
ribaudour.  n.  [OF.  ribaud er  to 
be  lecherous. J  A  ribald.  Ohs. 
ribaudrsd,  a.  Ribald.  Ohs. 
ribaudry.  •]*  ribaldry. 
rib'band  (rYb'tfnd ;  formerly 
-b(Tn  ;  -bYn).  Archaic  var.  of 

RIBBON. 

rib'band7,  t.  Shipbuilding. 
To  provide,  secure,  or  fasten, 

1  with  a  rihhund  or  ribbands, 
rib '-baste',  »\  t.  =  iubroast 
ribbe  f  rib,  rub. 
rib'ber  (rlb'?r),  n.  Knitting 
Machine.  An  attachment  for 
making  ribs. 

ribbere,  n.  [See  ribibor.]  A 

ribibor.  Ohs. 

rlb'bet  (rlb'et  t  -Tt  j  151),  n. 


Arch.  A  rabbet,  or  rebate, 
rib'ble,  n.  A  river.  Ohs. 
rib'ble  (rYb'M),  v.  t.  [Cf.  rip¬ 
ple,  in  this  sense.]  To  remove 
the  seed  from  (flax)  by  combing 
before  the  flax  is  retted, 
rib'ble-rab  ble,  n.  Ohs.  1.  A 
rabble. 

2.  Ribald  talk. 

rib'ble-row.  n.  Prob.,  a  con¬ 
fused  list.  Ohs. 
ribbon  brake  =  band  brake. 
Rib'bon  ism  (rYb'un-Yz’m).  n. 
Principles  or  practices  of  Rib- 
bonmen.  See  Ribbon  Society. 
Rib'bon-man.  n.;  pi.  -men.  A 
member  of  the  Ribbon  Society, 
ribbon  rock  Mining  Vein 
rock,  usually  quartz,  banded 
with  stripes  of  aarker  mineral. 
Loral,  U.  S. 

rib'bon-ry  (-rY),  n.  Ribbons  or 
a  display  of  them  Rare. 

ribbon  saw-  =  band  saw. 


food,  foot ;  out,  oil ;  chair  ;  go 


sing,  iilk;  then,  thin  ;  nature,  verdure  (250) ;  K  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144) ;  boN  ;  yet ;  r.h  =  *  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Guide. 
Full  explanations  of  Abbreviations,  Signs,  etc.,  Immediately  precede  the  V  ocabulary. 


RIBBON  SOCIETY 


1832 


RIDDEN 


Ribbon  Society.  A  society  in  Ireland,  founded  early  in 
the  IjiIi  century  in  antagonism  to  the  Orangemen  and 
named  from  the  green  ribbon  worn  as  a  badge.  It  became 
an  organization  of  tenant  farmers  to  prevent  eviction, 
ribbon  tree.  A  malvaceous  tree  <  Pluyianthus  be  lid  in  us)  of 
New  Zealand,  from  the  inner  bark  of  which  a  strong  flax¬ 
like  fiber,  known  as  New  Zealand  cotton,  is  obtained, 
rib'bon  weed'  (rTb,Mii-vved/ ),  n.  The  brown  seaweed  Lami¬ 
naria  saccharina ,  of  the  British  coasts.  Dial.  Eng. 
rib'bon  wood' (-wdod'),  n.  a  A  malvaceous  tree  {Hoheria 
popuhiea)  of  New  Zealand,  the  bark  of  which  is  used  for 
cordage,  b  =  ribbon  tree. 

Ri'bes  (ri'bez),  n.  [NL. ;  cf.  F.  rides;  fr.  Ar.  iTbas  a 
plant  with  an  acid  juice.]  1.  [/.  c.]  A  currant.  Ohs. 

2.  Dot.  A  genus  of  dicotyledonous  shrubs  constituting  the 
family  Grossulariacese,  and  including  the  gooseberries  and 
currants.  They  have  small,  racemose,  variously  colored 
flowers  with  four  or  five  scaielike  i>etals,  four  or  five  sta¬ 
mens,  two  styles,  and  a  wholly  inferior  ovary.  The  fruit 
is  a  pulpy,  few'-  to  many -seeded  drupaceous  berry.  The 
10u  or  more  species  are  natives  of  the  Northern  Hemi¬ 
sphere.  See  CURRANT,  2,  GOOSEBERRY,  1  a. 

rib  grass.  The  ribwort. 

rib'ibe  (rlb'Tb),  n.  [OF.  rebebe,  mbebe.  Cf.  rebec.]  A  sort 
of  stringed  instrument  played  with  a  bow.  Cf.  rebec.  Obs. 
rib  rifling.  Firearms.  Rifling  with  very  wide  grooves 
aud  very  narrow  lands  (hence  called  ribs). 
rib'wort' (rTb'wGrt'),^,  or  ribwort  plantain.  A  species 
of  plantain  ( Plantayo  lanceoUUa)  with  long,  narrow,  ribbed 
leaves,  naturalized  everywhere  as  a  weed.  Also,  any  of  sev¬ 
eral  similar  related  species,  as  P.  aristala ,  P.  varia ,  etc. 
-ric  (-rlk).  [AS.  rice  kingdom,  dominion.  See  rich.]  A 
suffix  signifying  dominion,  jurisdiction,  as  in  bishopric. 
Ri-car'di-an  (rT-kar'dl-dn),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  David 
Ricardo  (1772-1823),  an  English  political  economist  of  the 
free-trade  school ;  specif.,  based  on  an  assumption  of  per¬ 
fectly  free  competition,  esp.  exemplified  in  the  Ricardian 
theory  of  rent,  that  rent  consisted  in  “  that  portion  of  the 
produce  of  the  earth  which  is  paid  to  the  landlord  for  the 
use  of  the  original  and  indestructible  powers  of  the  soil.” 
See  2d  rent,  5  a  —  n.  A  follower  of  Ricardo. 

I!  ri  cas'so  (ri-k5.-Jo;  It.  re-kas'so),  n.  [It.]  In  a  rapier 
or  dueling  sword,  the  heel,  or  that  part  of  the  blade  be¬ 
tween  the  cup  guard  and  the  quillons. 

Ric'ci  a  (rlk'sl-d),  n.  [NL.,  after  P.  F.  Ricci ,  Italian  bot¬ 
anist.]  Bot.  A  genus  of  liverworts  typifying  the  family 
Ricciacese.  R.  nutans ,  the  commonest  species,  is  often 
found  floating,  like  duckweed,  in  stagnant  pools. 

Ric  ci-a'ce  as  (-a'se-e),  n.  pi.  [NL.]  Bot.  A  family  of 
thalloid  liverworts  variously  regarded  as  belonging  to  the 
order  Marchantiales  or  as  constituting  a  distinct  order 
Ric  Cl-a'les  (-lez).  They  are  the  simplest  of  the  Hepatic;© 
in  structure,  consisting  of  a  branching  thallus  which  may 
grow  floating,  submerged,  or  rooting  on  damp  soil.  —  ric'¬ 
ci  a'coous  (-shfts),  a. 

ric«  (ris),  7i.  [F.  riz  (cf.  Pr.  ris,  It.  riso ),  L.  oryza ,  Gr. 

opv£a,  opvgor,  prob.  through  Persian  fr.  Skr.  vrihi.]  1  A 
well-known  cereal  grass  ( Orgza  saliva)  extensively  culti¬ 
vated  in  warm  climates  for  its  seed 
or  grain.  It  is  a  staple  food  crop. 

It  grows  chiefly  on  low,  moist  laud, 
which  can  be  overflowed. 

2.  Collectively,  the  grain  or  seeds 
of  rice.  It  is  very  rich  in  starch, 
and  is  the  staple  diet  of  t  he  people 
in  various  Oriental  countries.  Rice 
flour  is  also  obtained  from  it. 
rice  cut-grass,  a  rough-leaved  grass 
(/ lomatocenchrus  oryzoides)  the 
grains  of  which  somewhat  resem¬ 
ble  those  of  rice. 

rice'bird'  (-bfird'),  n.  a  The  Java 
sparrow,  b. The  bobolink.  South¬ 
ern  V.  S. 

rice  flower  Any  of  several  com¬ 
monly  cultivated  thymelneaceous 
shrubs  of  the  genus  Pimelea ,  the 
small  unopened  flower  buds  of 
which  suggest  grains  of  rice, 
rice  glue  A  kind  of  cement  made 
by  boiling  ground  rice  in  soft 
water,  it  is  used,  somewhat  like  „ 

papier-mache,  to  make  various  a  Bearded  Japanese  Rice 
molded  articles,  such  as  statuary,  b  Beardless  American 
rico'-grain'  dec  o  ra'tion.  Ce-  (Florida)  Rice. 
ram.  A  kind  of  decoration  sometimes  used  in  porcelain  and 
fine  earthenware.  Before  glazing  or  firing  the  walls  of  the 
piece  are  cut  through  by  means  of  a  stamp  which  makes 
suiall  openings  that  become  filled  with  the  glaze  and  form 
translucent  spots. 


rice  grub-  The  larva  of  a  beetle  ( Chalepus  trachypygus) 
injurious  to  the  rice  plant  in  the  southern  United  States, 
rice  paper  1.  A  tbm  paper  made  from  rice  straw. 

2.  By  confusion,  commonly ,  a  kind  of  thin,  delicate  paper, 
brought  from  China,— used  for  painting  upon,  and  for  the 
manufacture  of  fancy  articles.  It  is  made  by  cutting  the 
pith  of  the  rice-paper  tree  into  one  roll  or  sheet,  which 
is  flattened  out  under  pressure.  Called  also  pith  paper. 
rice'-pa  per  tree  A  small  araliaceous  tree  or  shrub 
(Falsta  pupyriferu),  native  of  Formosa,  and  w  idely  culti¬ 
vated  in  China  and  Japan.  It  has  large  5-7-lobed  leaves, 
and  small  white  flowers.  The  pith  of  the  stem,  from 
which  rice  paper  is  made,  is  about  an  inch  in  diameter, 
rice  rat  A  native  rat  ( Oryzomys  pain st ris)  of  the  south¬ 
eastern  United  States,  slightly  smaller  than  the  brown  rat 
and  with  a  finer  but  similarly  colored  coat.  The  name  is 
extended  to  related  species. 

rice  sapper  All  East  Indian  bug  (Leptoconsa  acuta)  that 
sucks  the  juices  of  ripening  rice  kernels, 
rice  water.  A  drink;  chiefly  for  invalids,  made  by  boiling 
a  small  quantity  of  rice  in  water, 
rice'— wa  ter  dis  charge'-  Med.  A  liquid,  resembling  rice 
water  in  appearance,  which  is  vomited,  aud  discharged 
from  the  bowels,  in  cholera, 
rice  weevil,  a  A  small  weevil  (Ca- 
landra  oryza)  destructive  of  stored 
rice,  wheat,  flour,  biscuit,  etc.  It  is 
called  blade  weevil  in  the  southern 
United  States,  b  The  water  weevil, 
rich  (rich),  a.  ;  rich'er  (-er) ;  rich'- 
est.  [ME.  idche ,  AS.  rice  rich,’ 
powerful  (cf.  also  OF.  &  F.  riche ,  of 
G.  origin) ;  akin  to  OS.  riki,  D.  rijk, 

G.  retch,  OHG.  rihhi ,  I cel.  rikr,  Sw. 
rik,  Dan.  rig,  Goth.  reiks  ;  from  a  Rice  'Weeiril  *•  h  ,'ar- 
Celtic  word  akin  to  L.  r«,  regis,  va'  Much  enlar«ed 
king,  reyere  to  guide,  rule  ;  cf.  lr.  n  king,  rige  kingdom. 
See  right;  cf.  derrick,  enrich,  rajah,  riches,  royal.] 

1.  Mighty  ;  powerful  ;  potent.  Obs.  Rule  of  St.  Benrt. 

2.  Having  an  abundance  of  material  possesions  ;  well 
supplied  with  land,  goods,  or  money  ;  wealthy  ;  opulent;  af¬ 
fluent; —  opposed  to  poor.  44 Rich  merchants.”  Chaucer. 

The  rich  [person]  hath  many  friends.  Prov  xiv  20. 

3.  Abundant ;  copious  ;  bountiful  ;  as,  a  rich  crop. 

Each  minute  shall  he  rich  in  some  great  action.  Rowe. 

4.  Producing  abundantly  or  yielding  large  returns;  produc¬ 
tive  or  fertile  ;  fruitful ;  as,  rich  soil  or  land  ;  a  rich  mine. 

5.  Composed  of  valuable  or  costly  materials  or  ingredients ; 

sumptuous  ;  costly  ;  as,  a  rich  dress;  rich  presents.  44  Rich 
and  various  gems.”  Milton. 

6.  Abounding  in  superior,  pleasing,  or  effective  qualities ; 
—  esp.  of  articles  of  food  or  drink  which  are  high-seasoned 
or  abound  in  oleaginous  ingredients,  or  are  sweet,  luscious, 
and  high-flavored  ;  as,  a  rich  perfume  ;  rich  cream. 

7-  Hence  :  a  Of  colors,  not  faint  or  delicate  ;  vivid  with¬ 
out  being  harsh  or  glaring  ;  as,  a  rich  red.  b  Full  and 
mellow  in  tone;  as,  a  rich  voice  ;  rich  music,  c  Abound¬ 
ing  in  beauty  ;  as,  a  rich  landscape. 

8  Abounding  in  humor;  exciting  amusement,  enter¬ 
taining;  as,  a  rich  scene,  incident,  or  character;  hence, 
laughable;  absurd  ;  as,  that  is  a  rich  idea.  Cof/oq. 

9.  Fat ;  — said  of  lime  or  limestone.  See  fat,  a.,  3. 

Syn.  —  Rich,  wealthy,  affluent,  opulent.  One  is  rich 
who  has  abundant  possessions;  wealthy  heightens  the 
implication  of  prosperity ;  affluent  and  opulent  connote 
profusion  or  great  abundance;  as,  “My  son  was  already 
possessed  of  a  very  affluent  fortune”  ( Goldsmith );  cf. 
44  bis  [Carlyle’s]  almost  bewildering  G/ftocwce'  of  thought, 
fancy,  feeling,  humor,  pathos”  ( Birre/t );  “  barbarous  ojm- 
lence ,  jewel-thick  ”  ( Tennyson).  See  plentiful,  profuse. 
Ri-char'di-a  (rl-cbar'dl-ti),  n.  [NL.,  after  Richard  Rich¬ 
ardson  ( 1GG3— 174 1 ),  English  botanist.]  Bot.  A  small  genus 
of  tropical  American  rubiaoeous  hairy  herbs,  distinguished 
by  the  2-4-celled  ovary  and  4-seeded  fruit.  The  flowers  are 
inconspicuous,  in  dense  heads.  R.  scabra ,  the  Mexican 
clover,  has  some  value  as  a  forage  plant, 
rich'es  (rlch'Sz  ;  Tz;  151),  n.pl.  Orig.  a  sing.  [ME.  rich- 
esse ,  F.  richesse  (OF.  also  richece  power,  wealth),  riche 
rich,  in  OF.  also  powerful.  See  rich,  a.]  That  which 
makes  one  rich  ;  an  abundance  of  property  ;  wealth  ;  opu¬ 
lence  ;  affluence  ;  also,  often,  fig.  ;  as,  spiritual  riches. 

Riches  do  not  consist  in  having  more  gold  and  silver,  hut  in 
having  more  in  proportion,  than  our  neighbors.  Locke. 

In  one  hour  so  great  riches  is  come  to  nought.  Rev.  xviii  17. 
rich'ter-ite  (rlK'ter-it),  n.  [After  Prof.  Theodor  Richter , 
German  mineralogist.]  Min.  A  variety  of  ainphibole  con¬ 
taining  as  bases  sodium,  magnesium,  manganese,  potas¬ 
sium,  and  calcium,  but  little  or  no  aluminium.  It  occurs 
in  brown,  yellow,  or  red  elongated  crystals, 
rich'weed'  (rTcli'wed'),  n.  a  A  common  urticaceous  herb 


(Adicea  pumila),  of  the  eastern  United  States  and  Japan, 
with  pellucid  stems  and  shining,  membranous,  3-nerved 
leaves.  Called  also  cleurii  ted.  b  The  common  ragweed, 
ri'cin  (ri'sln),  n.  [See  Ricinus.]  them.  A  white,  amor¬ 
phous,  violently  poisonous  protein  in  the  castor-oil  bean, 
ri-cin'ic  (ri-sTn'Ik),  a.  Chem.  Ricinoleic.  Obs.  or  R. 
ric  in  0  le'ic  (rls'I-no-le'Tk;  -lio'iS-Tk),  a.  Chem.  Pert,  to  or 
designating  an  unsaturated  hydroxy  acid,  C,gH340;i,  found 
in  castor  oil  iu  the  form  of  its  glyceryl  ester,  ricinolein. 
The  free  acid,  a  white  crystalliue  solid,  melts  at  1G-17"  C. 
ric'in-O'le-in  (  no'le-Tn),  n.  Chem.  The  glyceryl  ester  of 
ricinoleic  acid,  forming  the  chief  constituent  of  castor  oil. 
Ric'i-nus  (rls'I-nus),  n.  [L.,  the  castor-oil  plant.]  Lot. 
A  genus  of  euphorbiaceoua  plants  consisting  of  a  single 
species,  R.  communis ,  the  castor-oil  plant  (which  see).  It 
has  monoecious  flowers  with  very  numerous  stamens, 
rick  (rik),  7i.  [ME.  reek ,  rek ,  AS.  hreac  a  heap  ;  akin  to 
hrycce  rick,  Icel.  hraukr ,  Ir.  cruach.~]  A  stack  or  pile,  as 
of  grain,  straw,  or  hay,  in  the  open  air,  usually  protected 
from  wet  with  thatching  or  other  covering, 
rick,  v.  t.  To  heap  up  in  ricks,  as  hay,  etc. 
rick'ets  (-Sts;  -Its;  151),  n.  [Orig.  uncert. ;  cf.  dial,  rick , 
wrick ,  to  twist,  to  sprain,  Sw.  vricka ,  Dan.  vrikke ,  1). 
wrikken  to  shake.]  Med.  A  disease  of  early  childhood 
characterized  by  defective  nutrition  of  the  entire  body  and 
alterations  in  the  growing  bones.  The  essential  cause  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  the  nondeposition  of  earthy  salts  in  the  osteoid 
tissues.  Its  development  is  favored  by  bad  hygienic  con¬ 
ditions.  The  main  symptoms  are  restlessness,  fever,  pro¬ 
fuse  sweating,  and  general  sensitiveness,  associated  with 
characteristic  skeletal  lesions.  The  head  becomes  bulky, 
the  sides  of  the  thorax  flattened,  the  sternum  projected. 
Frequently  the  spinal  column  is  curved  and  the  long  bones 
are  bent.  Called  also  rachitis. 
rick'Gt-y  (-St-1),  a.  1.  Affected  with  rickets. 

2.  Feeble  in  the  joints  ;  tottering  ;  shaky  ;  weak.  44  Rick¬ 
ety  institutions.”  «/•  A.  Froude. 

rick 'ey  (-T),  n.  A  drink  made  by  squeezing  the  juice  of  a 
fresh  lime  into  spirituous  liquor  and  carbonated  water;  — 
usually  preceded  by  the  name  of  tire  liquor  ;  as,  a  gin  rickey. 
rick'rack'  (-rSk'b  n.  [Peril,  reduplicated  from  rack  to 
stretch.]  A  kind  of  open-work  edging  or  insertion  made 
of  serpentine  braid. 

rick'stand'  (-stand'),  n.  A  flooring  or  frame  for  a  rick, 
ric  o  chet'  (rlk'6-sha' ;  rlk'o-sbet' ;  277).  n.  [F.]  A  glanc¬ 
ing  rebound  or  skipping,  as  of  a  projectile  along  the  ground 
when  a  gun  is  fired  at  a  low  angle  of  elevation,  or  of  a  fiat 
stone  thrown  along  the  surface  of  water, 
ric'o  Chet',  v.  i.  ;  ric'o-cheted'  (-shad')  or  ric'o-chet'ted 
(-shSt'Sd) ;  ric'o-chet'ing  (-6lia'ing)  or  ric'o-chet'tino 
(-shSt'Tng).  To  skip  w  ith  a  glancing  rebound  or  series  of 
rebounds,  as  a  projectile.  See  ricochet,  n. 
ricochet  fire.  Gun.  The  fire  of  smooth-bore  cannon 
throw  ing  spherical  projectiles  at  a  low  angle  of  elevation, 
the  trajectory  being  a  series  of  ricochets,  each  shorter  and 
more  curved  than  the  preceding, 
ric'i'al  (rlk'tfil),  a.  Zoolm  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  rictus. 
rlc'tUS(-tria),  n.  [L.,  the  aperture  of  the  mouth.]  1.  The 
gape  of  the  mouth  of  a  bird  ;  —  often  restricted  to  the  cor¬ 
ners  of  the  mouth. 

2  Bot.  The  throat  of  a  personate  corolla.  Obs. 
rid  (rid),  pret.  <(•  p.  p.  of  ride,  r.  i.  Obs.  or  P.  or  Dint. 

He  rid  io  the  end  ot  the  village,  where  he  alighted.  Thackeray. 
rid,  v.  t.  :  pret.  &  p.  p.  rid,  riij'ded  ;  p.  pr.  rb.  7 1.  kjd'- 
ding.  [ME.  ridden,  redden ,  AS.  hreddan  to  deliver,  liber¬ 
ate  ;  akin  to  D.  &  LG.  redden ,  G.  rette7i,  Dan.  7'edde,  Sw. 
r’ddda ,  and  peril,  to  Skr.  grath  to  loosen.  The  word  has 
perh.  been  influenced  by  E.  dial.  rid.  to  clear  land,  remove 
litter.  Cf.  redd  to  put  in  order.]  1.  To  remove,  as  from 
peril  ;  to  rescue  ;  to  deliver  ;  —  usually  with  out  of.  Obs. 

Rut  them  out  of  the  hand  ot  the  wicked  Ps.  lxxxii.  4. 
2  To  free  ;  clear ;  disencumber  ;  —  followed  by  oj.  44  Rid 
all  the  sea  of  pirates.”  Shak. 

3.  To  drive  awray  ;  to  remove  by  effort  or  violence  ;  to 
make  away  with  ;  to  destroy.  Obs.  or  Archaic. 

I  will  rut  evil  beasts  out  of  the  land.  Lev.  xxvi.  fi. 

A  very  few  days’  inhabitancy  .  .  -  had  assured  this  lady  that 
the  page  must  be  ridded.  M  Hewlett, 

4-  To  get  over  ;  to  dispose  of ;  to  dispatch  ;  finish  ;  ac¬ 
complish.  Rare.  44  Willingness  rids  way.’’  Shak. 

to  be,  or  get,  rid  of,  to  be  or  become  free,  quit,  or  delivered 
from  ;  as,  lie  bad  at  last  got  rid  of  his  companions;  }  ou 
are  well  rid  of  your  bargain  ;  to  get  rid  of  a  cold, 
rid'a-ble  (rid'd-b’l),  a.  Possible  or  fit  to  be  ridden  (as  a 
liorse),  or  ridden  over  or  through  (as  a  road  or  ford), 
rld'dance  (rTd'dns),  7i.  1.  Act  of  ridding  or  freeing  ;  a 

cleaning  up  or  out. 


ribbon  wire.  A  kind  of  wired 
tape  used  by  milliners, 
ribe  (rib),  n.  [lr.  ruibe  hair, 
•mall  rope.]  A  tall  colewort  de¬ 
ficient  in  leaf  ;  hence,  a  lean 
pernon  or  animal.  Scot.  &•  /r. 
Ribh'us  (rlb'dbz:  -hdbz:  134),  ». 
pi.  [Skr.  rbhu,  sing.,  lit.,  dex¬ 
terous.]  Vedir  Myth.  The  skilled 
artisans  of  the  gods,  usually 
three  in  number,  who  are  as 
bright  as  the  6iin,  w  here  they 
dwell. 

ribibe.  n.  [Prob.  for  Rebec,  fr. 
the  proper  name  Rebecca .]  An 
old  crone.  Obs.  [  Obs.  1 

rjb'ibe,  v.  ».  To  play  the  ribibe.  | 
n-bi'ble  u.  A  ribibe  (musical 
imtrument).  Obs. 
ribibor,  w.  A  plaver  on  the 
ribibe.  Obs. 

Rib'lah  (rlb'ld).  Rib. 
rib'less,«.  Having  no  ribs  or  no 
visible  ribs  ;  hence,  plump, 
ribold.  +  riba  i.n. 
ri-bol'la,  n.  [  It.  nbo/a.]  a 
strong  wine  of  Zante,  white  or 
red.  Obs. 

ri-bon'ic  (rT-bCn'Tk),  a.  [G. 
riftowsdure.  fr.  arabinose.  by 
transposition  of  letters.)  Chem. 
Designating  a  hvdroxv  ncid, 
C-iH,oOft.  isomeric  with,  and 
formed  from,  arahonic  ncid. 
rl-bo'sa.  Var.  of  re  bozo. 
ri'bose  (rl'bfis),  n.  Orq.  Chem. 
A  pentose, C-HjnO-,  obtained  by 
reducing  ribomc  acid, 
rib 'roast  ,  »\  f.  To  heat  sound¬ 
ly  :  to  thrash.  S/ang. 
rlbrusch.  +  rubric. 


nece 

of  leather  used  or  worn  in  dress¬ 
ing  flax.  Obs.  (purl,  «.,  3.1 
rib  stitch.  Knitting.  =  3d| 
Rib'ston  pippin  (rtb'stun). 
(From  Ribston  in  Yorkshire, 
Eng.J  An  English  variety  of 
pippin  or  winter  apple  oi  fine 
quality. 

ribup.  n.  ICf.  ribibe.  |  Prob., 
a  ribibe.  Obs.  [stahulary.l 
R  I.  C.  Abbi-.  Royal  Irish  Coh-( 
ricche._  +  rich, 'riche. 
rice  (res).  Dial.  Eng.  var.  of 
kkest,  a  moldboard, 
rice  (ris),  n.  [  ME.  ris,  AS.  Aru.] 
Twig;  branch;  stick ; also.hrush- 
wood.  or  Sent,  tf  Dial.  Eng. 
rice  bunting.  The  bobolink, 
rice  coal.  A  fine  size  of  anthra¬ 
cite.  See  coal.  Local,  U.  S. 
rice  dust.  =  rice  polish. 
rice'-fleld  eel.  See  Ichth  yo- 

CEPHALI. 

rice-field  mouse.  =  rice  rat. 
rice  grass.  See  grass,  Table  II. 
rice  hen.  The  Florida  gallinule. 
rice  meal.  A  mixture  of  rice 
polish,  rice  bran,  and  rice  flour 
u«ed  as  a  feeding  stuff, 
rice  mouse.  =  rice  rat. 
rice  polish  =  polish,  »..  .5. 

H  ri  cer  ca'ta  (re'chr-r-ka'ta).  n. 
[  It.  |  Music.  A  form  of  instru¬ 
mental  music  of  the  Ifith  and 
17th  centuries,  having  an  irregu¬ 
lar  contrapuntal  construction. 
It  was  a  predecessor  of  the  mod¬ 
ern  fugue. 

rice  shell.  Any  of  numerous 
small  white  polished  olive  shells 
of  the  genus  Oliretla. 


rib'skin',  n.  [ME.  rihben  to  rice  table.  [Cf.  D.  rijsttafel .] 


In  Java,  the  midday  meal,  con¬ 

sisting  of  a  dish  chiefly  of  rice, 
mixed  with  small  selections 
of  cooked  meats  Nnd  vegetables, 
fish,  chicken,  fruit,  eggs,  curries, 
pickles,  and  condiments, 
rice  tenrec  A  mammal  of  the 
genus  (Jryzoncfes  (which  see), 
rice  wine  A  highly  alcoholic 
liquor  distilled  from  rice,  used 
in  China  and  Japan.  Cf.  sake 
rich.  n.  A  rich  person.  Obs. 
rich,  r.  t.  4 ■  i.  To  make,  be,  or 
become  rich  ;  to  enrich.  Obs. 
rich.  adr.  Kiehlv  Obs. 

Rich.  Abbr.  Kichard. 

Rich'ard  (rich '«rd),  n.  [¥.,  of 
G.  origin  ;  cf.  OIIG.  Richhart, 
akin  to  E.  rich  and  hard. J  I, it., 
strong  like  a  ruler  ;  powerful  ; 

—  masc.  prop.  name.  L.  Ricar¬ 
dos  (rT-kiir'drts) ;  F.  Richard 
(re'shiir');  It.  Riccar 
kiir'dfi);  Sp.  Ricardo 

do);  Pg.  Ricardo  (-ddb)  ;  G.  j  in  yellow  masses. 
Richard  (re'  kdrt).—  Dim.  Dick,  rich'en  irTch 


richehande,  j>.  or.  of  itECCUE. 

Obs. 

rich'dom,  ».  [AS.  rice  f  tom 
power.  See  rich  ; -dom.]  Rich¬ 
ness  ;  wealth.  Obs. 
riche,  n.  [AS.  rice,  akin  to  rice, 
u.  See  Ru  ii.]  Authority ;rule  ; 
reign  ;  realm.  Obs. 
riche,  r.  t.  [Cf.  AS.  reccan  to 
stretch,  recite,  tell,  direct.]  Obs. 

1.  To  stretch  ;  pull  ;  grasp. 

2.  To  direct  ;  counsel  ;  also,  to 
prepare  :  adjust  ;  mend;  redress. 
Riche' bourg'  (resh'h^or'),  n. 
A  red  Burgundy  wine  from  a 
vineyard  of  this  name  in  the 
Cflte-d’Or.  It  is  noted  for  its 
delioacv  and  bouquet, 
rlch'el  bird  ( rTch-^1 ).  The  Eu¬ 
ropean  little  tern.  Local,  Eng. 
rlchelle  rebels,  incense. 

.  Richard  ri-chel'lite (rl-shPl'lt ),  n.  [From 
wdo  (rfk-  j  Richette,  Belgium.]  Min.  A 
i  (rf-khr'  ,  hydrous  fiuophosphate  of  iron 


Dicker i,  Dickon. 

Ri-char'di-a  (  rT-char'dT-« ),  n. 
[NL.,  after  Louis  C  M.  Ri¬ 
chard  (17.H-1821),  French  bot¬ 
anist.)  Rot.  Syn.  of  Aroidks. 
Rich  ard-so'ni-’a  (rlch'drd-so'- 
nT-a), «.  [NL.]  Hot.  Syn.  of 
Rich  ardia.  rubiaceous  genus. 
Rich'ard-son  s  grouse  <rTch'- 
drd-s»nz ).  [Alter  Sir  John 
Richardson,  Scottish  natural¬ 
ist.]  A  northern  variety  ( Den- 
dragapus  obscurns  richardsonu) 
of  the  dusky  grouse. 
Richardson's  Jaeger.  [See  Rich¬ 
ardson’s  grouse.]  The  para¬ 
sitic  jaeger. 


’n),  r.  t.  To  be¬ 
come  rich  or  richer.  Rare. 
richesse,  w.  [F.  See  riches.) 
Riches.  Obs. 

rich'ly,  adv.  In  a  rich  manner. 
Rich'mond  (rTch'mnnd).  n. 
[rrom  Richmond ,  Indiana.] 
The  uppermost  member 
of  the  American  Ordovician 
(Lower  Silurian),  or  perhaps  the 
lowermost  member  of  the  Silu¬ 
rian  (Upper  Silurian)  See  ge¬ 
ology.  Chart 
rich'ness,  n.  See  -nebs. 
richswa.  right  so.  in  the 
same  way.  Obs.  [RiOHT.| 
richt  (riKt).  Scot.  var.  of | 
rlcTn-el  a-id'ic  (rn'T-nel'H-Id'- 


Tk),  a.  f/  K’/woleic  -f  elatdic.] 
Chem.  Designating  a  white  crys¬ 
talline  and  isomeric  with,  and 
obtained  irom,  ricinoleic  acid. 
Its  glyceryl  ester  is  called  ric  in- 
el-a'i-din  (-nel-a'l-dln). 
ric'i-nine  (rTs'T-nTn;  -nen;  1K4), 
n.  Also  -nin.  [L.  ricinus  castor- 
oil  plant. J  Chem.  A  bitter  white 
alkaloid,  CgHiftO^Np  from  the 
seeds  of  the  castor-oil  plant, 
ri-cln'l-um  (rf-sln'T-»Im),  w. 
[L.]  Rom.  Antiq.  A  short  hood¬ 
ed  mantle  worn  esp.  hy  women 
in  mourning  nnd  on  the  stage, 
ric  in-o'le  ate  ( rls'T-no'lf-at).  n 
Salt  or  ester  of  ricinoleic  acid, 
rickfrlk^,  n.  4r  r.  t.  [Orig.  un¬ 
cert.;  cl.  RICKETS.]  Wrench  ; 
twist;  sprain.  Chiefly  Brit. 
rick  (rlk).  Dial.  Eng.  var  of 
reek,  smoke. 

rick,  r.  i.  [Cf.  Norw.  dial,  nkta, 
nksa,  to  creak,  Icel.  hriktaA  To 
rattle  ;  chatter  ;  scold.  That. 
Eng  —  n.  A  noise  of  or  like 
ricking  Dial.  Eng. 
rick'en.  rick'on.  Dial.  Eng. 
vars.  of  reckon. 
rick'er,  n.  [Cf.  3d  St  4th  rick.] 
A  stout  pole  for  a  rick,  a  spar, 
etc.  ;  also,  a  hnv  shocker, 
rick'et-i-ly  (rlk'et-T-H ),  adv.  of 
RICKETY. 

rick'et-i-nes8,  n  See  -ness. 
rick'et-ish.  a.  Rather  rickety, 
rlck'et  ly,  a.  Rickety.  Obs. 
rlck'le,  «.  tf  r.  Jingle.  Cf. 
kick,  r.  i.  Dial.  Eng. 
rlck'le  ( rlk "1 ),  n  Scot.  Sr  Dial. 
Eng.  1.  A  small  rick  or  stack  ; 
a  loose  heap  or  pile. 

2.  A  lean  animal  or  person 


rick'mas  ter.  For  rittmaster. 

Ohs.  Scot. 

rick'm&  tlc  (-md-tTk),  »  Con¬ 
cern;  business;  affair  Scot,  a  //• 
ricks'dol  ler.  +  rix-doi.lak. 
rick'sha.  rick'shaw  (rTk'shi; 
-sh6),  n  Short  for  jinrikisiia. 
( 'nllaq. 

rick'stad  die  (-stftd'’l),  n.  Also 
ritk'8ta  vel  (-sta'v’l ).  A  wood¬ 
en  frame  to  support  a  rick. 
Dial.  Eng. 

rick'stick",  n.  A  rod  with  teeth 
to  comb  a  thatch.  Local,  Eng. 
rick'yard-.  v.  A  farmyard  or 
part  of  one  in  which  ricks  are. 
ric'o  chet'  (rfk'0-shi'  ;  -Hitt'), 
r  t  To  attack  hy  ricochet  fire, 
ri'co-lite  (re'kfi-lTt),  v.  [Sp. 
i  ico  rich  -p  -life;  —  in  allusion 
to  its  rich  green  color.]  A  hand¬ 
ed  variety  of  verd  antique, 
from  New'  Mexico, 
ricth  +  RIGHT, 
ricthwise  -f  righteous. 
ric'ture  (rYk'tflr),  7i  [L.r»7»^», 
rictus,  to  gape.]  A  gaping  or 
grinning.  Obs. 
rid.  •)*  rede,  to  counsel 
rid  (rid).  Dial.  var.  of  read, 
stomach  ;  Scot.  &  dial.  Eng.  var. 
of  redd,  spawn, 
rid.  Obs.  or  Scot.  A-  dial.  Eng. 
var.  of  red.  [Cf.  RETHE.  Obs. | 
rid.  a.  Fierce  ;  cruel  ;  severe. | 
Ridd.  John  (rid).  See  Lorna 
Doone. 

rid'dara  (rYd'um),  w.  [Perh.fr. 
A  S.  read  5m  red  rust.  E.  D.  D-] 
Water  reddish  with  iron  ;  also, 
scum.  Dial.  Eng. 
rid'del.  +  ridel. 
rid'den,  p.  p.  of  ride. 


ale,  senate,  c&re,  ftm,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofa ;  eve,  Svent,  find,  recent,  maker ;  ice,  IU,  old,  6bey,  orb,  6dd,  s5ft,  connect ;  use,  unite,  urn,  up,  circus,  menu  ; 

II  Foreign  Word.  f  Obsolete  Variant  of.  +  combined  with,  a  equals. 


RIDDER 
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RIEMANN  S  SPACE 


2.  Act  or  state  of  getting  or  being  rid  of,  or  free  from, 
something  ;  deliverance  ;  escape  ;  as,  a  good  riddance  to 
bad  rubbish  ;  riddance  from  adversity, 
rid'dle  (rYd'’l),  n.  [ME.  ridil,  akin  to  AS.  hridder ,  G. 
rciter ,  Ir.  criathar ,  L.  cribrum,  and  to  Gr.  icpivciv  to  dis¬ 
tinguish,  separate,  and  G.  rein  clean.  See  crisis,  certain.] 

1.  A  sieve  with  coarse  meshes,  usually  of  wire,  for  sepa¬ 
rating  coarser  materials  from  finer. 

2.  A  board  having  a  row  of  pins,  set  zigzag,  between  which 
wire  is  drawn  to  straighten  it. 

rid'dle,  v.  t.  ;  rid'dled  (-’Id)  ;  rid'dling  (-ITng).  1.  To 
separate,  as  grain  from  the  chaff,  with  a  riddle  ;  to  pas3 
through  a  riddle  ;  to  sift ;  as,  to  riddle  wheat  or  coal. 

2.  To  perforate  so  as  to  make  like  a  riddle ;  to  pierce  with 
many  holes  ;  as,  a  ship  riddled  with  shot, 
rid'dle,  v.  i.  To  use  a  riddle  ;  to  pass  through,  or  to  fall 
as  if  passing  through,  a  riddle, 
rid'dle,  n.  [For  riddels,  s  being  misunderstood  as  the  plural 
ending;  ME.  ridels,  redels,  AS.  rsedels,  rxdelse  ;  akin  to 
D.  raadsel ,  G.  r'dthsel ;  fr.  AS.  rxdan  to  counsel  or  advise, 
also,  to  guess.  Cf.  read.]  Something  proposed  to  be 
solved  by  guessing  or  conjecture  ;  a  puzzling  question  ;  an 
ambiguous  proposition  ;  an  enigma  ;  hence,  anything  am¬ 
biguous,  puzzling,  or  intricate. 

’T  was  a  strange  riddle  of  a  lady.  Iiudibras 
Syn.  —  See  enigma. 

rid'dle,  v.  t.  1.  To  explain  ;  solve  ;  unriddle.  Dryden. 

2.  To  puzzle  ;  perplex.  Rare. 

rid'dle,  v.  i.  To  speak  ambiguously  or  enigmatically, 
rid'dling  (-ITng),  p.  a.  1.  Speaking  in  a  riddle  or  riddles  ; 
containing  a  riddle  ;  enigmatic. 

2  Solving  or  guessing  a  riddle  ;  divining, 
rid'dling s  (-lTngz),  n.  pi.  Coarse  material  left  in  a  riddle 
after  shaking ;  siftings. 

ride  (rid),  v.  i.  ;  pret.  rode  (rod),  Archaic  rid  (rid) ;  p.  p. 
rid'den  (rTd'’n),  Archaic  rid  ;  p.  pr.  ifr  vb.  n.  rid'ing 
(rid'Tng).  [AS.  ridun  ;  akin  to  LG.  riden,  D.  rijden,  G. 
reiten ,  OHG.  rltan,  Icel.  ri&a,  Sw.  rida,  Dan.  rule  ;  cf.  L. 
raeda  a  carriage,  from  a  Celtic  word,  &  OIr.  Triad  riding, 
^raveling.  Cf.  road  a  way.]  1.  To  be  carried  on  the 
oack  of  an  animal,  esp.  on  a  horse  which  one  manages. 

To-morrow,  when  ye  riden  by  the  way.  Chaucer. 

2  To  be  borne  in  or  on  a  vehicle  ;  as,  to  ride  in  a  carriage, 
a  balloon,  on  a  motorcycle,  a  litter,  a  sled,  men’s  shoul¬ 
ders,  or  the  like.  See  the  Synonymy  (below). 

3  To  move  or  be  borne  or  placed  as  if  on  a  horse  or  in  a 
vehicle  ;  as,  the  moon  riding  in  the  sky.  Specif.:  a  To  be 
borne  on  or  in  a  fluid  ;  to  float ;  of  a  vessel,  to  be  floating 
held  by  a  cable  to  an  anchor  or  mooring.  When  more  than 
one  anchor  or  mooring  is  used  the  vessel  is  said  to  ride  to 
that  one  on  which  at  the  moment  the  principal  strain  is. 
b  To  overlap  or  lie  over,  as  two  leads  or  rules  in  printed 
matter,  or  two  colors  chat  should  just  border  on  each  other. 
4.  To  be  supported  in  motion ;  to  be  borne  along  ;  as,  he 
rode  on  the  wave  of  popularity ;  anger  rode  on  his  brow. 

6.  To  support  and  carry  one,  as  a  horse  or  vehicle  ;  as,  a 
horse  rides  slow  or  fast;  a  carriage  rides  easy  or  hard. 

6.  =  to  rule  up  (which  see). 

Syn.  —  Ride,  drive.  The  tendency  of  present  usage  is  to¬ 
ward  the  following  distinction:  one  driers  in  a  private  or 
hired  carriage  ;  one  rides  on  horseback,  in  any  large  public 
conveyance  (as  a  railroad  carriage,  a  street  car,  or  an  omni¬ 
bus),  or  in  any  conveyance  not  drawn  by  an  animal  (as  a 
motor  car  or  a  balloon). 

to  ride  and  tie,  to  take  turns  with  a  fellow  traveler  in  riding 
and  walking  when  there  is  only  one  horse  for  both,  by  the 
once  well-known  expedient  of  alternately  riding  for  a  cer¬ 
tain  distance  and  then  tying  the  horse  and  walking  on  till 
overtaken  by  the  other  on  the  horse;  hence,  fig.,  to  take 
turns  with  another  in  labor  and  rest.  —  to  r.  pportoiae  or  a- 
portlast,  Naut.,  to  ride  at  anchor  with  the  lower  yards  apor- 
toise.  Ohs.  —  to  r.  at  the  ring.  See  under  5th  ring,  n.  —  to  r. 
easy.  Naut .,  to  lie  at  anchor  without  violent  pitching  or 
straining  at  the  cables  ;  —  said  of  a  ship.  —  to  r.  hard,  Naut., 
to  pitch  violently  at  anchor;—  said  of  a  ship.  Obs  — to  r.  out. 
a  To  go  upon  a  military  expedition.  Ohs.  Chaucer.  b  To  ride 
in  the  open  air.  Colloq.—  to  r.  over, to  domineer  over;  to  treat 
overbearingly  ;  to  override ;  as,  to  ride  over  all  protests. 
Thou  hast  caused  men  to  ride  over  our  heads.  Ps.  lxvi.  12. 

—  to  r.  roughshod,  to  pursue  a  course  regardless  of  the 
pain,  loss,  or  distress  it  may  cause  others;  —  usually  with 
over.  —  to  r.  rusty.  See  under  rusty.  —  to  r.  to  hog  or  pig,  to 
hunt  the  boar.  Cant.  —  to  r.  to  hounds,  to  ride  behind  the 
hounds  in  fox  hunting.  —  to  r.  up,  to  work  up  out  of  place  ; 

—  said  of  a  coat  collar,  a  tie,  etc.  Colloq. 

ride,  v.  t.  1 .  To  sit  on  and  control  so  as  to  be  carried  ;  hence, 
to  be  carried  along  by,  as  if  controlling  ;  as,  to  ride  a  horse  ; 
to  ride  a  bicycle  ;  to  ride  the  waves. 

2  To  control  or  manage,  esp.  autocratically;  to  domineer 
over  ;  —  often  used  in  the  past  participle  in  composition  ; 
as,  superstition-W(Me?i  peoples;  bedr?V/</en. 

The  nobility  could  no  longer  endure  to  be  ridden  by  bakers, 
cobblers,  and  brewers.  Swijt. 

3.  To  make,  perform,  or  do,  by  riding ;  as,  to  ride  a  race  ; 
to  traverse  or  cover  by  riding  ;  as,  to  ride  one’s  rounds. 

4.  Surg.  To  overlap  (each  other)  ;  — said  of  bones  or  frac¬ 
tured  fragments. 

6.  To  carry  in  a  position  resembling  that  of  one  riding 
a  horse  ;  as,  the  men  rode  their  hero  on  their  shoulders  ; 
to  ride  an  obnoxious  person  on  a  rail.  Colloq.  or  Dial. 
to  ride  a  hobby,  to  follow  assiduously  some  favorite  subject 
of  talk,  interest,  or  effort.  See  2d  hobby,  2.  —  to  r.  down,  a 
To  ride  over ;  to  overthrow  or  trample  in  riding  ;  as,  to  rule 
dotrn  an  enemy,  b  Naut.  To  bear  down  on,  as  a  halyard 
when  hoisting  a  sail ;  sometimes,  to  grasp  (a  halyard  or 
other  hoisting  rope)  aloft  and  let  the  weight  of  the  body 
bring  it  down  to  the  deck,  as  is  done  often  on  yachts  in 
hoisting  sail,  c  To  come  down  (a  stay,  balusters,  etc.) 
astride.  —  to  r.  off,  in  polo,  to  interpose  one’s  pony  between 
(an  opponent)  ana  the  ball,  so  as  to  prevent  his  striking  it. 

—  to  r.  out.  a  Naut.  To  keep  safe  afloat  during  (a  storm), 


rid'der,  n.  One  that  rids, 
rld'der,  n.  [AS.  hridder.']  A 
sieve,  esp.  for  sifting  grain  — 
v.  t.  [AS.  hridrian.]  To  sift 
(grnin ).  Both  Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 
lld'ding,  n.  [AS.  hrgding.)  A 
cb  aring  in  the  woods.  Ohs.  or 
Dud.  Eng. 

riddle  and  shears.  See  sieve 
ANI*  SH  EARS. 

riddle  cake  or  bread.  A  thick 
sour  cake  of  oats.  Dial.  Eng. 
rld'dle-me  ree'  (rld^l-me-re'), 
n.  Rigmarole. 

rld'dler  (rYd'ISr),  n.  One  that 
riddles. 

rid'ding-ly,  adv.  of  riddling. 


rlddour.  +  rf.ddour. 
ride  +  rkd,  iucrd 
ride'a-fcle,  a.  Var.  of  ridable. 
ridel.  +  kiddle-  ■  ,  , 

ridel,  n.  [OF.,  I1,  ndeau.]  A 
curtain.  Ohs. 
rideled.  +  ridled. 
riden.  Obs.  pret.  pi.  &  p-  p-  of 
RIDE. 

||  riden 'tern  di'ce-re  ve'rum, 
quid  ve'tat  ?  (dTs'?-re).  [L.] 
What  forbids  one  to  speak  the 
truth,  even  while  laughing  ? 

Homer  ( Satires ,  I.  i.  24). 
rld'ered  ( rTd'Crd  ).a.  Carrying 
a  rider  or  riders  ;  of  a  fence,  hav¬ 
ing  riders  across  the  stakes.  U.S. 


esp.  w  hile  riding  at  anchor  or  when  hove  to ;  as,  to  ride  out 
the  gale,  b  =  to  ride  off.  —  to  ride  shank’s  maro,  to  walk. 
Slang.  —  to  r.  the  goat,  to  be  initiated  into  a  secret  society; 
—  from  the  idea  that  a  goat  is  sometimes  used  in  the  pro¬ 
ceedings.  Colloq—  to  r.  the  wild  mare,  to  play  at  seesaw.  Obs. 

See  nouns  for  various  other  phrases, 
ride  (rid),  n.  1.  Act  or  fact  of  riding  ;  esp.,  an  excursion 
or  journey  on  the  back  of  an  animal,  or  in  or  on  any  vehicle 
or  conveyance,  as  on  a  railroad  train  or  steamboat,  in  a 
balloon,  in  an  elevator,  on  a  bicycle. 

2.  A  road,  avenue,  or  narrow  clearing,  cut  in  a  wood,  or 
through  grounds,  esp.  as  a  place  for  riding  ;  a  riding. 

3.  The  side  of  a  log  on  which  it  rests  when  being  dragged, 
ri-deau'  (re-do'),  n.  [F.,  lit.,  curtain.]  A  small  ridge  or 

mound  of  earth;  ground  slightly  elevated;  sometimes,  Mil., 
an  artificial  ridge  of  earth  thrown  up  to  protect  a  camp, 
ri'dent  (ri'dent),  a.  [L.  ridens,  p.  pr.  of  ridere  to  laugh.] 
Laughing  or  broadly  smiling ;  riant.  Rare.  Thackeray. 
rid'er  (rid'er),  n.  [AS.  ridere.]  1.  One  who  rides  ;  esp., 
one  who  rides  on  horseback ;  specif.  :  a  One  who  breaks 
or  trains  horses.  Obs.  or  R.  Shak.  b  A  mounted  high¬ 
wayman,  freebooter,  or  mosstrooper.  Obs. 

2.  An  agent  who  goes  out  with  samples  of  goods  to  obtain 
orders  ;  a  commercial  traveler.  Now  Rare.  Eng. 

3.  An  addition  or  amendment  to  a  manuscript  or  other 
document,  often  attached  on  a  separate  piece  of  paper ; 
an  allonge  ;  specif.,  in  legislative  practice,  an  additional 
clause  annexed  to  a  bill  while  in  course  of  passage;  in 
a  broad  sense,  anything  added  as  an  extra  to  a  seemingly 
completed  statement,  act,  or  the  like. 

4.  Geom.  A  supplementary  exercise  on  a  more  general 
proposition,  as  of  Euclid’s  elements. 

5.  [D  rijdcr.'j  A  Dutch  ryder  ;  also,  a  Scotch  gold  coin 
of  similar  design,  issued  by  James  III.  and  his  successors. 

6.  Mining,  a  A  thin  parallel  coal  seam  or  mineral  vein 
overlying  a  larger  seam  or  vein,  b  The  country  rock  be¬ 
tween  them,  c  Any  body  of  barren  or  country  rock  bound¬ 
ing  a  vein  or  occurring  as  a  horse  within  it. 

7.  Building.  An  inclined  support  connecting  a  point  in  a 
shore  to  a  point  in  the  wall  above. 

8.  A  piece  supporting  the  side  pieces  in  some  artillery  car¬ 
riages.  Obs.  or  R. 

9.  Shipbuilding .  a  An  extra  rib  timber  set  in  between  the 
frames  of  a  wooden  ship,  b  A  diagonal  iron  brace  secured 
to  the  outside  of  the  frames  to  prevent  hogging. 

10.  In  some  printing  machines,  any  of  several  rollers  used 
with  an  endways  reciprocating  motion  to  equalize  the  ink 
coating  on  the  inking  and  distributing  rollers. 

11  A  small  adjusting  w’eight  on  the  beam  of  a  balance, 
and  movable  along  the  beam  like  the  weight  on  a  steelyard. 
12.  A  rail  laid  in  the  forks  of  the  cross  6takes  at  the  cor¬ 
ner  of  a  w'orm  fence. 

rid'er’ S  bone  (rld'erz).  Med.  A  bony  deposit  in  the  mus¬ 
cles  of  the  upper  and  inner  part  of  the  thigh,  due  to  the 
pressure  and  irritation  caused  by  the  saddle  in  riding, 
ridge  (rTj) ,  n.  [ME.  rigge  the  back,  AS.  hrycg  ;  akin  to  D. 
rug ,  G.  riicken ,  OHG.  rucki ,  hrukki,  Icel.  hryggr,  Sw. 
rygg,  Dan.  ryg ;  cf.  OIr.  croccenn.]  1.  The  back,  or  top 
of  the  back,  of  an  animal ;  esp.,  the  projecting  part  of  the 
back  along  the  line  of  the  backbone  of  a  quadruped. 

2.  A  range  of  hills  or  mountains,  or  the  upper  part  of  such 

a  range  ;  any  extended  elevation  between  valleys.  “  The 
frozen  ridges  of  the  Alps.”  Shak. 

3.  A  raised  line  or  strip,  as  of  ground  thrown  up  by  a  plow 
or  left  between  furrows  or  ditches,  or  as  on  the  surface  of 
metal,  cloth,  or  bone,  etc. 

4.  Arch.  The  intersection  of  two  surfaces  forming  a  sali¬ 
ent  angle,  esp.  the  angle  at  the  top  between  the  opposite 
slopes  or  sides  of  a  roof  or  a  vault. 

5.  Fort.  The  highest  portion  of  the  glacis. 

6.  Whaling.  The  upper  part  of  the  narrow  posterior  end 
of  the  body  of  a  whale. 

ridg0.  v.  t.  ;  ridged  (rTjd) ;  ridg'ing  (rtj'Tng).  1.  To  form 
into  a  ridge  or  ridges ;  to  furnish  or  mark  with  ridges. 

2.  Agric.  =  rafter,  v.  t.,  3. 

ridgd.  v.  i.  To  form  into,  or  become  marked  with,  ridges  ; 
to  extend  in  ridges ;  as,  the  land  ridges  northward  ;  the 
sea  ridges  under  the  wind. 

ridge'band'  (rTj'bSnd'),  n.  The  part  of  a  harness  which 
passes  over  the  saddle,  and  supports  the  shafts  of  a  cart, 
ridged  (rTjd),  a.  Having  a  ridge  or  ridge6  ;  ridgy, 
ridge  fillet,  a  A  rch.  A  ridge  between  flutes  of  a  column, 
or  other  depressions,  b  Founding.  A  main  runner, 
ridge  harrow.  A  harrow  hinged  longitudinally  so  as  to 
run  partly  on  the  side  of  a  ridge, 
ridge'ling  (rTj'lTng),  n.  [E.  dial,  also  ridgel ,  riggilt,  rig- 
got ,  peril,  fr.  the  word  for  back,  one  testicle  being  igno¬ 
rantly  supposed  to  be  still  in  the  animal’s  back  (see  ridge); 
cf.  G.  dial,  rigel,  rig,  a  barrow  hog,  rigler  a  cock  half  cas¬ 
trated.]  A  half-castrated  male  animal,  esp.  a  horse, 
ridge'pole'  (-pol'),  v.  Arch.  The  highest  horizontal  timber 
in  a  roof,  receiving  the  upper  ends  of  the  rafters.  See  roof. 
ridg'er  (rTj'Sr),  n.  1.  One  that  makes  ridges.  Specif.  : 
Agric.  Implements.  =  middle  breaker. 

2.  Harness.  A  ridgeband 

3.  Agric.  An  implement  for  making  levees  in  the  check 
system  of  irrigation.  It  is  composed  of  two  boards  set  on 
edge  and  fastened  together  at  an  angle. 

ridge'rope7  (rTj'rop'),  n.  1.  Naut.  a  A  life  line;  esp  ,  one 
of  those  running  alongside  the  bowsprit.  Rare,  b  The 
backbone  of  an  awning.  Rare,  c  A  rope  at  either  side 
of  the  deck  to  which  the  side  of  an  awning  is  hauled  out. 
2.  Harness.  A  ridgeband. 

ridg'ing  ( rTj'Tng),  n.  Material  for  making  or  covering  the 
ridges  of  roofs. 

ridg'y  (-T),  a.  Having  a  ridge  or  ridges  ;  rising  in  a  ridge, 
rid'i-cule  (rYd'T-kul),  7i.  [L.  ridiculum  a  jest,  neut.  of 


ridiculus:  cf.  F.  ridicule.  See  ridiculous.]  1.  Remark*, 
concerning  a  subject  or  a  person,  designed  to  excite  laugh¬ 
ter  with  a  degree  of  contempt  for  the  subject  of  the  re¬ 
marks  ;  disparagement  in  words  or  pictures,  or  by  actions, 
which  tends  to  make  a  person  an  object  of  laughter  ;  ban¬ 
ter;  —  a  term  lighter  than  derision. 

We  have  in  great  meusure  restricted  the  meaning  of  ridicule, 
which  would  properly  extend  over  the  whole  region  of  the  ridic¬ 
ulous,  —  the  luughable.  Hare. 

2.  An  object  of  sport  or  laughter  ;  a  laughingstock  ;  a 
laughing  matter. 

To  the  people  .  .  .  but  n  trifle,  to  the  king  but  a  ridicule.  Fo.re. 

3.  Quality  of  being  ridiculous;  ridiculousness.  Now  Rare. 
This  is  the  ridicule  of  the  class,  that  they  arrive  with  pains  and 

sweat  and  fury  nowhere.  Emerson 

Syn.  —  Derision,  banter,  raillery,  burlesque,  mockery, 
irony,  satire,  sarcasm,  gibe,  jeer,  sneer, 
rid'i-cule  (rTd'I-kul),  V.  t.  ;  rid'i-culed  (-kuld);  rid'i-cul'- 
ing  (-kul'Tng).  To  treat  with  ridicule;  to  laugh  at  mock¬ 
ingly  or  disparagingly;  to  awaken  ridicule  toward  or  re¬ 
specting. 

I ’ve  known  the  young,  who  ridiculed  his  rage.  Goldsmith. 
Syn.  —  Ridicule,  deride,  mock,  taunt,  twit,  quiz,  chaff. 
Ridicule  may  or  may  not  involve  unkindness  or  malice;' 
deride  implies  a  bitter  or  contemptuous  spirit ;  mock  sug- 

gests  open  and  scornful  derision  ;  as,  “  They  have  both 
een  ridiculed ,  and  the  wits  have  had  their  laugh  ”  (Cuw- 
per);  “All  fools  have  still  an  itching  to  deride,  and  fain 
would  be  upon  the  laughing  side  ”  (Pope) ;  “  They  laughed 
them  to  scorn  and  mocked  them  ”  (2  Chron.  xxx.  10).  To 
taunt  is  to  mock  with  keen  reproach;  to  twit  is  taunt¬ 
ingly  to  cast  something  up  to  some  one;  as,  “To  taunt¬ 
ing  ever  prone  .  .  .  [she]  gave  full  vent  to  many  a  scorn¬ 
ful  jest  ”  (Boole);  “I  was  twitted  .  .  .  unmercifully  with 
my  mealy  complexion”  ( J .  A.  Symonds).  Quiz  and  (col¬ 
loq.)  chaff  imply  good-natured  mockery  or  banter;  as, 
“  He  [ChaucerJ  quizzes  in  the  rime  of  Sir  Thopasthe  weari¬ 
some  idleness  of  the  French  romance  ”  (J.  R.  Green);  “Mor¬ 
an  saw  that  his  master  was  chaffing  him”  ( Thackeray ). 
ee  scoff,  laughable,  irony,  sarcastic. 
ri-dic  U-los'i-ty  (ri-dTk/u-15s'T-tT),  n.  Quality  or  state  of 
being  ridiculous;  ridiculousness;  also, something  ridiculous, 
ri  dic'u  lous  (rT-dTk'u-lus),  a.  [L.  ridiculosus,  ridiculus, 
fr.  ridere to  laugh.  Cf.  risible.]  1.  Fitted  to  excite  rid¬ 
icule  ;  unworthy  of  serious  consideration  ;  as,  a  ridiculous 
dress  or  behavior  ;  a  ridiculous  attempt. 

2  Involving  or  expressing  ridicule.  Obs.  or  R. 

[ItJ  provokes  me  to  ridiculous  smiling  Shak. 

3.  Outrageous  ;  indecent.  Obs.  or  Dial. 

Syn.  —  Ludicrous, droll,  comical; absurd.  See  laughable. 
—  ri-dic'u  lous  ly,  adv.  —  ri-dic'u-lous-ness,  n. 
rid'ing  (rid'Tng),  7i.  [For  thriding,  the  initial  th  having 
been  lost  because  of  preceding  North  ;  of  Scand.  origin  ; 
cf.  Icel.  priSjungr  the  third  part,  ir.pri&i  third,  akin  to 
E.  third.  See  third.]  One  of  the  three  administrative 
jurisdictions,  each  formerly  under  the  government  of  a 
reeve, into  which  the  county  of  York,  in  Euglaud,  isdivided. 
They  are  called  the  North,  the  East,  and  the  JFes/,  Riding. 
Hence,  any  similar  division  of  any  other  county  of  the  United 
Kingdom  or  its  colonies.  In  Lincolnshire  there  is  a  similar  di¬ 
vision  into  three  parts,  but  they  ure  no  longer  designated  by  the 
term  riding.  Hence,  one  of  the  divisions  into  wliicn  the  English 
colony  of  Pennsylvania  was  first  divided,  or  into  which  Long 
lsland(called  Yorkshire)  was  for  a  time  divided  after  the  English 
conquest  of  New  York.  In  New  Zealand,  the  term  riding  is  used 
for  any  one  of  the  subdivisions  (not  exceeding  nine)  into  which 
each  county  (other  than  those  exempted  from  the  provisions  of 
the  Counties  Act)  is  subdivided  lor  purposes  of  more  convenient 
administration  of  thecounty  by  the  local  authority  (County  Coun¬ 
cil),  such  as  election  of  county  councilors,  and  levying  of  rates. 

rid'ing.  vb.  n.  of  ride.  Hence  :  n.  a  Act  or  state  of  one 
that  rides,  b  A  festival  procession.  Obs.  c  =  ride,  n.,2. 
rid'ing,  p.pr.  of  RIDE.  Hence:  a.  1.  Employed  to  travel; 
traveling.  “  One  riding  apparitor.  ”  Ayliffie. 

2.  Lying  or  superimposed  as  a  burden  upon  ;  as,  riding  in¬ 
terests,  Scots  Law,  creditor  interests  resting  upon  the 
shares  of  claimants  in  multiplepoinding,  etc. 

3.  [From  riding,  n.]  a  Used  for  riding  on  ;  as,  a  riding 
horse,  b  Used  for  riding,  or  when  riding  ;  devoted  to 
riding  ;  as,  a  riding  whip  ;  a  riding  habit  ;  a  riding  day. 
riding  bitts,  Naut.,  massive  bitts  around  which  the  anchor 
cables  are  turned  w  hen  a  vessel  is  riding  to  anchor.  —  r. 
buckler,  Naut.,  a  buckler  with  a  hole  for  the  passage  of  a 
cable.  —  r.  clerk,  a  A  clerk  w  ho  traveled  for  a  commercial 
house.  Obs.  Ena.  b  One  of  the  “  six  clerks  ”  formerly 
attached  to  the  English  Court  of  Chancery,  who  were  su¬ 
perseded  by  the  clerks  of  records  and  writs.  —  r.  hood,  a 
hood  or  hooded  cloak,  of  varying  shape,  formerly  w  orn  by 
women  when  traveling.  —  r.  light,  Naut.,  a  white  light,  vis¬ 
ible  all  around  the  horizon,  shown  by  vessels  at  anchor.  — 
r.  master,  an  instructor  in  horsemanship.—  r.  rime  or  rhyme. 
Pros.,  the  iambic  meter  of  five  accents,  with  couplet  rime  ; 
—  probably  so  called  from  the  mounted  pilgrims  described 
in  the  Canterbury  Tales  (written  in  this  rime).  —  r.  sail, 
Naut.,  a  triangular  sail  sometimes  set,  usually  on  the  after 
mast,  to  keep  a  vessel  head  to  wind  when  riding  at  anchor. 
II  rl-dot'to  (re-d5t'to),  n.  [It.,  fr.  LL.  reductus  a  retreat. 
See  redoubt.]  1.  A  public  entertainment,  consisting  of 
music  and  dancing,  often  in  masquerade,  introduced  from 
Italy  and  very  popular  in  England  in  the  18th  century. 

2  Music.  An  arrangement  or  abridgment  of  a  piece  from 
the  full  score. 

rie'beck-ite  (re'bSk-It),  n.  [After  E.  Riebeck ,  a  German.] 
Mi7i.  A  black  mineral,  a  monoclinic  am pliibole,  correspond¬ 
ing  to  icgirite  among  the  pyroxenes.  It  contains  much  iron 
and  sodium. 

Rle-man'ni-an,  Rle  man'ne-an  (re-m5n'T-«n ;  -e-tfn),  a. 
Relating  to,  or  discovered  by,  the  German  mathematician 
G.  F.  Bernhard  Riemann  (1826-66). 

Riemannian  geometry,  geometry  of  elliptic  or  Riemannian 
space.  See  elliptic  geometry,  elliptic  space.  —  R.  measure 

of  curvature,  the  inverse  square  (^)  of  a  certain  constant 
(k)  characterizing  by  its  value  (as  positive,  negative,  or  in¬ 


rider  keelson.  Shipbuilding.  A 
line  of  timber  or  plates  bolted 
on  top  of  the  keelson, 
rid'er-less,  a.  See  -less. 

||  ri'de,  si  sa'pis.  [L.]  Laugh, 
if  you  are  wise. 

Martial  (Epigrams,  II.  xli.  1). 
ridge'hone'  (rfj'brtn/).  n.  [AS. 
hrjjcgbun.]  1.  The  backbone. 
Obs.  [ing.  Dial.  E n g.  | 

2.  Wentherboardmg  on  a  build- 1 
ridg'el,  rldg'il  (rlj'61  ;  -Tl ),  n. 
=  it  I  do  eli  no.  [ridge.  | 

ridge'let  (rtj'16t),  n.  A  little | 
ridge  myrtle.  An  Australian 
myrtaceous  tree  (Melaleuca  ge- 
nisti folia)  often  cultivated. 


ridge'piece  ,  ridge'plate',  n.  = 

ridgepole. 

ridge  plow  or  plough.  =  mid¬ 
dle  BREAKER. 

ridge'wise/.  adv.  In  the  shape 
or  position  of  a  ridge, 
rldg'il  Var.  of  ri DOEL. 
ridging  grass  A  coarse  tropi¬ 
cal  American  grass  (Andro)>o- 
gnn  hicomis)  [ridges. I 

ridg'ing-ly.  adv.  So  as  to  form  | 
ridging  plow  or  plough.  =  mid¬ 
dle  BREAKER. 

rid  i  bun 'dal.  a.  [L.  ruhbun- 
dus  laughing.]  Pertaining  to.  or 
of  the  nature  of.  laughter.  Obs. 
rid'i-cule  (dial.  rTd'T-k’l),  n. 


IF.]  A  reticule  Obs.  or  Dint. 

Eng.  rObs.j 

rid'i-cule.  a.  [F.  ]  Ridiculous.  | 
rid'i  cul  er  (rTd'T-kQPgr),  n. 
One  that  ridicules, 
rl-dlc 'u-lize,  v.  t.  (Cf.  F.  ridi- 
ni/iser. ]  To  ridicule.  Obs. 
ridil.  RIDDLE. 

rid'ing  (dial.  rld'Yn).  Var  of 
ridding.  Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 
rid'ing-man  (rld'Yng-mttn ),  n 
Fend.  Law.  A  man  bound  to  do 
service  on  horseback.  [Ref'.S/>.\ 
rid'i,  rid'ld.  Riddle,  riddled.  | 
ridle.  •f  riddle. 
ridled.  p.  a.  [OF.  ndeler  to 
wrinkle.]  Plaited.  Obs. 


rid'n.  Ridden.  Ref.  $)>. 
ri-dot'to,  r  i.  To  hold  ridottos  ; 
to  dance  at  or  as  at  a  ridotto. 
rie  rve. 
riede  _  fl*  reed. 
rief(ref).  Scot.  var.  of  reip. 
rie  grass  (ri).  a  Wild  barley 
( Ilordeum  pratense).  b[See  ray 
grass.]  Ryegrass, 
riem  (rem),  n.  Also  riem'ple 
(rem'pT).  [D.l  A  pliable  strip 
of  oxhide,  usea  for  twisting  into 
ropes,  etc.  ;  a  thong  ;  a  strap 
South  Africa. 

Rie'mann'8,  or  Rle'mann, 

space  (re'miinz.  re'miin).  = 
elliptic  space  a. 


food  foot  ■  out  oil  ;  chair  ;  go  ;  sing,  ir)k  i  Oien,  thin;  nature,  verdure  (250) ;  K  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144) ;  boN  ;  yet ;  ih=z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Gcioa. 

Full  explanations  of  Abbreviations,  Signs,  etc.,  immediately  precede  the  Vocabulary. 


RIEMANN’S  SURFACE 


1834 


RIGHT 


Unite)  the  three  space  forma  (elliptic,  or  Riemannian;  hy¬ 
perbolic,  or  Lobachevskian  ;  parabolic,  or  Euclidean)  and 
such  that  when  the  sides  of  a  triangle  are  divided  by  this 
constant  there  results  a  system  of  equations  between  the 
sines  and  cosines  of  the  so-divided  sides  and  of  the  angles, 
in  which  the  so-divided  sides  may  be  exchanged  with  the 
supplements  of  the  opposite  angles.  —  Riemannian  space.  = 

ELLIPTIC  SPACE  a. 

Rle'mann’s.  or  Rie'mann,  surface  (re'manz;  -man). 
Iheury  of  functions.  A  surface  imagined  by  Riemann  for 
the  uniform  representation  of  a  function  defined  by  an  al¬ 
gebraic  equation.  If  the  algebraic  function  has  n  branches, 
the  corresponding  Riem aim's  surface  consists  of  71  planes 
superposed  on  one  another  and  infinitely  near  together. 
These  planes  are  connected  by  cross  lines  or  bridges,  called 
branch  lines  or  branch  cuts,  joining  in  pairs  the  branch 
points  of  the  function. 

Rie'mann  trans  for  ma'tion  (re'miin).  Math.  A  trans¬ 
formation  that  is  birational  not  for  the  whole  plane,  but 
only  for  a  curve  and  one  of  its  transforms,  between  the 
points  of  which  there  is  a  one-to-one  correspondence, 
riet'bok',  riet'boc7  (ret'bbk7),  n.  [D.  riet  reed  -f-  bok  buck.] 
A  reedbuck,  esp.  Redunca ,  syn.  Cervi  capra,  arundinum  of 
South  Africa.  Its  tail  is  bushy  :  the  horns  (present  only  in 
the  male)  are  small,  ringed,  and  curved  forward. 

II  ri-fa'ci  men'to  (rfc-fa'che-mSn'to),  n.  ;pl.  -ti  (-te).  [It.] 
A  remaking  or  recasting  ;  an  adaptation,  esp.  of  a  liter¬ 
ary  work  or  musical  composition, 
rife  (rif),  a.  [AS.  rife  abundant,  or  fr.  Scand. ;  cf.  Icel. 
rlfr  munificent ;  both  akin  to  OD.  rijf ,  rijve,  abundant.] 

1.  Numerous;  abundant;  plentiful.  Obs.  or  R. 

2.  Prevalent ;  existing  generally  ;  as,  diseases  of  the  eyes 
are  rife  among  Egyptian  peasants ;  current ;  commonly 
received  ;  as,  rumors  of  a  disaster  were  rife. 

3  Abounding  ;  replete  ;  —  usually  with  with  ;  as,  the  air 
is  rife  with  rumors.  Now  Chiefly  Poetic.  Tennyson. 
4.  In  Obs.  senses  :  a  Customary  ;  usual ;  also,  plain  ; 
manifest ;  clear,  b  Ready  ;  able  ;  as,  rife  to  quarrel.  Now 
only  Scot,  or  Dial.  Eng.  c  Possible  or  not  difficult, 
rif 'fie  (rTf'T),  7i.  A  ripple  in  a  stream  or  current  of  water; 
also,  a  place  where  the  water  ripples  or  is  set  into  violent 
commotion,  as  on  rocks  or  a  shallow  rapid.  Local ,  U.  S. 
rif'fle,  n.  [Cf.  G.  riffeln,  riefeln ,  to  groove  Cf.  rifle  a 
gun.]  1.  Gold  Mining,  a  Any  of  various  contrivances 
(as  blocks,  rails,  poles,  iron  bars,  often  with  sacking,  mat¬ 
ting,  hides  with  the  hair  up,  etc.)  laid  on  the  bottom  of  a 
sluice  or  launder  to  make  a  series  of  grooves  or  interstices 
to  catch  and  retain  free  gold  ;  also,  sometimes,  a  groove  or 
interstice  so  formed.  Mercury  is  sometimes  put  in  the 
grooves  to  assist  in  the  process,  b  A  bar  or  cleat  in  a  riffle 
(as  above),  or  in  a  cradle  or  similar  gold-washing  apparatus. 

2.  A  transverse  board  in  a  fishway  to  check  the  flow  of 
the  current  and  afford  a  resting  pool  for  ascending  fish. 

3.  Seal  Engraving.  An  iron  polishing  disk  with  a  handle, 
rif'fler  (-ler),  n.  [Cf.  F.  rijlard,  rifloir ,  sort  of  file,  and 

E.  rifle  to  groove.]  A  curved  file  or  rasp  used  for  work¬ 
ing  in  depressions  ;  also,  one  who  uses  this  file. 


One  form  of  Riffler. 

riff 'raff7  (rTf'r&f7),  n.  [ME.  rif  and  raf  every  particle,  OF. 
rif  et  raf;  cf.  also  OF.  7ie  rifle  ne  rafle  nothing  at  all. 
Cf.  raff,  7i.  dc  v.~\  Lit.,  every  bit  or  particle  ;  hence:  a 
Sweepings  ;  refuse  ;  rubbish,  b  The  rabble  ;  the  mob. 
rl'fle  (ri'f’l),  v.  t. ;  ri'fled  (-f ’Id)  ;  ri'fling  (-fling).  [OF. 
rifter  to  rifle,  sweep  away;  of  uncert.  origin.  Cf.. raffle, 
raff,  v.  dc  n.J  1.  To  seize  and  bear  away  by  force; 
to  snatch  away  ;  to  carry  off.  Gower. 

Till  time  shall  njte  every  youthful  grace.  Pope. 

2  To  rob;  pillage;  strip.  Piers  Plow77ian. 

3.  To  raffle.  Obs.  J.  Webster. 

rl'fle.  v.  i.  1.  To  raffle.  Obs.  Chapman. 

2.  To  commit  robbery.  Rare.  Bp.  Hall. 

rl'lle  (ri'f’l),  v.  t.  [Akin  to  Dan.  rifle  or  riffel  the  rifling 
of  a  gun,  a  chamfer,  G.  riefeln,  riefeii,  to  chamfer,  groove; 
cf.  F.  rifler  to  file,  F.  dial,  rifle  bit  of  wood  used  to  whet 
a  scythe,  E.  dial,  riff,  rifle,  OF.  rifle  a  little  stick.  Cf.  2d 
riffle.]  1.  To  groove  internally  with  spiral  channels,  as, 
to  rifle  a  gun  barrel  or  a  cannon  or  its  bore. 

2.  To  whet  with  a  rifle.  See  rifle,  n.,  3  a. 
rl'fle,  7i.  [For  rifled  gun.  See  rifle  to  groove.]  1.  A 
firearm,  of  whatever  size,  having  upon  the  surface  of  its 
bore  spiral  grooves,  called  rifling,  to  impart  rotary  motion 
to  the  projectile,  insuring  greater  accuracy  of  fire.  Specif. : 
a  In  popular  use,  such  a  firearm  fired  from  the  shoulder, 
in  distinction  from  artillery  and  from  pistols  or  revolvers, 
as  well  as  from  smoothbore  shotguns,  b  In  military  use, 
such  a  firearm  fired  from  the  shoulder  and  distinguished 
from  a  carbine  by  greater  length  and  weight  and  by  pro¬ 
vision  for  a  bayonet.  It  is  the  successor  of  the  musket  as  a 


A  C .  S.  Magazine  Rifle,  model  190.3 
fcal.  .301.  B  Section  showing  Ac- 
o  Firinir  y>;„ — •  •  tl0n  ot  t‘,e  earne-  1  Cocking  Piece  ; 

flrine  noRit  nn  .3->!am/pr]n?  Bolt ;  5  Striker  ;  6  Cartridge  in 
11  Sufrd  *  of  Vaf. ;  8’  8  Guard  Screws  ;  9  Sear  ;  10  Trigger; 
’  ~  8ear  Spring  ;  13  Magazine  Spring  ;  14  Follower 


rlend. 

||  rien'  n  ®st  beau'  que  1®  vr&l' 

(rjftN  ng  h6  kg  1?  vre').  [F.] 

Nothinor  IS  :  i 


+  KIND. 

n’est  beau' 


Nothing  is  beautiful,'  i. 
thy  of  being  admired  or  an. 

Pr"v'r ;  Y'-  9lttruth-  »<>l/rnS. 

rler  ful  irer  f<56),  a.  Roaring  • 
noisy.  Scot.  [petrography  | 
ne  sen-ase  (re'z<?n-az'  ),n .  See 
Riea'ling  (res'lYng), ».  (G.l  \ 
kind  of  Baden  wine.  See  Rhine 
wink. 

riet-  +  RETE  [of  REAVER.  I 
riev'er.  Scot.  &  dial.  Eng.  var.  I 
riew®.  f  rue.  to  pity, 
rif.  +  rive,  v. 

rif  and  raf.  +  riffraff. 
rifart.  +  raifort. 
rif®.  +  rive. 
rif®.  arrv.  Rifely.  Obs. 
rifefull,  a.  Rife’.  Obs. 


rifel.  d*  Rifle. 

rife'ly,  nrtr.  of  rife. 

rife'ne®®.  n.  See -ness. 

riff,  d*  kkef,  Xaut. ;  reef,  a 

ridge  of  rocks,  etc. 

riff  (rif).  Dial.  Eng.  var.  of 

reef,  itch. 

riff,  u.  A  riffle;  ripple.  Local,  U.S. 
riff,  ??.  [AS.  hrif.  Cf.  midriff.] 
RfRy  :  bowels  ;  womb.  Obs. 
Riff  (rYf),  v.  A  Berber  of  the 
£y“*  or  hilly  coastal  region  of 
Morocco  See  Berber.  Cf.  Ka- 
Riff'ian  (-yrtn ),  n.  4-  o. 
rim®  bar.  J Mining .  =  2d  riffle, 
••  l  b.  [fee.  ti.,  1  a  I 

riffle  block  Mining.  See  2d  rif- 
riffle  file  a  riffler.  —  rif'fle- 
fil®',  v.  t. 

rifil  rifle,  v. 

rifle  corps.  A  corps  of  riflemen. 


military  arm.  All  modern  firearms  using  single  projectiles 
are  rifled,  varying  in  the  pitch  of  the  spiral,  the  relative 
width  of  grooves  and  lands,  etc.  See  Enfield  rifle,  c. 

2.  pi.  Mil.  A  body  of  soldiers  armed  with  rifles. 

3.  [Cf.  rifle  to  groove.]  a  A  strip  of  wood  covered  with 
emery  or  a  similar  material,  used  for  sharpening  scythes, 
b  A  bent  stick  fastened  at  the  butt  of  a  scythe,  and  serv¬ 
ing  to  lay  the  mowed  grain  in  rows. 

rl'fle  bird7  (ri'f’l-bfird7),  n.  [From  its  cry,  which  resembles 
the  whizzing  and  striking  of  a  <rr 
bullet.]  Any  of  several  para¬ 
dise  birds  (genus  Ptiloris)',  esp.,  P. 
piiradisea  of  New  South  Wales. 

The  male  is  chiefly  velvety  black 
with  greenish  and  purplish  irides¬ 
cence  on  the  head,  under  parts,  and 
middle  tail  feathers, 
ri'lle-ite  (ri'f’l-It),  n.  [From  ri¬ 
fle,  7i.]  A  smokeless  powder  com¬ 
posed  of  guncotton  and  related  com¬ 
pounds  and  amidoazobenzene. 
rl'fle -mail  (-man),  1 1.  ;  pi.  -men  . 

(-m£n).  a  Mil.  A  soldier  armed 
with  a  rifle  ;  formerly,  when  the 
musket  was  the  regular  infantry 
arm,  one  of  a  body  of  light  infantry 
armed  with  rifles  and  supposed  to  Riflebird  {Ptiloris  para 
be  of  superior  marksmanship,  b  diaeas  Male 
One  skilled  in  shooting  with  a  rifle, 
rifleman  bird-  a  A  riflebird.  b  A  small  passerine  bird 
(.Acanthidositta  vhloris)  of  New  Zealand  ;  —  so  called  from 
its  green  and  bronze  plumage,  thought  to  resemble  the 
uniform  of  the  early  British  volunteer  rifle  corps, 
rifle  pit.  Mil.  A  short  trench  or  excavation,  with  a  parapet 
of  earth  in  front,  to  shelter  one  or  more  skirmishers.  Lines 
of  rifle  pits  are  often  dug  in  advance  of  a  line  of  battle, 
rl'fler  (ri'fler),  n.  1.  One  who  rifles  ;  a  robber. 

2.  Falconry.  A  hawk  that  will  not  return  to  the  lure, 
rifle  salute.  Mil.  A  position  in  the  manual  of  arms  in 
which  the  disengaged  hand  extended  is 
brought  across  the  body,  touching  the  small 
of  the  stock  of  the  rifle  when  held  at  shoulder 
arms  or  its  muzzle  when  held  at  order,  or 
trail,  arms.  See  Illust. 

ri'fling  (ri'fling),  n.  a  Act  or  process  of  mak¬ 
ing  grooves  in  a  rifled  barrel,  b  A  system  of 
spiral  grooves  cut  in  the  surface  of  the  bore  of 
a  gun,  leaving  intervening  lands  that  cut  into 
the  projectile  when  fired  or  into  a  metal  band 
secured  to  it  and  rotating  it  about  its  longer 
axis.  In  the  latest  model  United  States  maga¬ 
zine  rifle,  cal.  30,  the  rifling  consists  of  four 
grooves  and  four  lands  having  a  uniform  right- 
handed  twist,  making  one  turn  in  10  inches,  or 
33j  calibers.  In  cannon  the  rifling  is  usually 
given  an  increasing  twist  from  breech  to 
muzzle.  The  usual  twist  at  the  muzzle  is 
about  one  turn  in  25  calibers. 

rift  (rift),  7i.  A  shallow  or  rocky  place  in  a  Rifle  Salute 
stream,  forming  either  a  ford  or  a  rapid.  Local,  U.  S. 
rift,  7i.  [Cf.  Dan.  rift,  fr.  rive  to  rend.  See  rive.]  1.  An 
opening  made  by  riving  or  splitting  ;  a  cleft ;  fissure. 

It  is  the  little  rift  within  the  lute 

That  by  and  by  will  make  the  music  mute.  Tennyson. 

2.  A  shattering.  Obs.  dc  R. 

3.  Quarrying  dc  Geol.  A  direction  of  easiest  cleavage, 
usually  parallel  to  the  lamination  or  stratification.  Cf. 
joint,  2  b ;  1st  grain,  15. 

rift,  v.  t.;  rift'ed  ;  rift'ing.  To  cleave;  to  rive  ;  to  split; 
as,  to  rift  an  oak  ,  the  lightning  rifts  the  clouds. 
ri‘t,  v.  i.  To  burst  open  ;  to  split.  *  Shak. 

rift,  p.  p.  dc p.  a.  of  rive.  Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng.  exc .,  specif., 
split  or  cut  radially  from  the  log; — said  of  boards,  laths,  etc. 
rift  saw.  A  saw  for  cutting  rift  boards, 
rift'-sawed',  a.  Sawed  radi¬ 
ally  from  the  log,  so  as  to 
have  the  annual  rings  perpen¬ 
dicular,  or  nearly  so,  to  the 
face ;  —  said  of  lumber.  — 
rift'-saw  ing,  n. 
rift  valley.  Phys.  Geog.  An  Jj) 
elongate  depression  on  the 
earth’s  surface,  produced  by 
vertical  displacement  along 
one  or  more  fault  plains. 
rig(rYg)ttt-  [Cf.  ridge.]  A 
space  between  furrows  in  a 
plowed  field ;  also,  a  drill  in 
which  vegetables  are  planted, 
or  a  row,  as  of  corn,  barley,  or  the  like  ;  hence,  a  division 
of  a  field  ;  a  measure  of  land.  Scot,  dc  Dial.  Eng. 
rig,  v.  t. ;  rigged  (rlgd) ;  rig'ging  (rlg'Tng).  [Cf.  Norw. 
dial,  rigga  to  bind,  particularly,  to  wrap  round,  rig.]  1.  To 
fit  the  shrouds,  stays,  braces,  etc.,  of  (a  vessel)  to  their  re¬ 
spective  masts,  spars,  etc.  ;  to  fit  shrouds,  stays,  etc.,  to  (a 
mast,  spar,  or  the  like)  ;  as,  to  rig  the  mainmast. 

2.  To  furnish  with  apparatus  or  gear  ;  to  fit  lip  ;  to  equip  ; 
to  put  in  order  for  use  ;  as,  to  rig  up  a  bed  out  of  boughs; 
to  rig  a  capstan  by  putting  bars  in  the  sockets. 

3.  To  dress  ;  to  clothe,  esp.  in  an  odd  or  fanciful  manner 

4.  Com.  To  manipulate  prices  in  ;  —  chiefly  used  in  to  rig 
the  market.  Exchange  Cant. 

to  rig  in  a  boom,  Nciut.,  to  draw  in,  as  a  studding-sail  boom 
along  a  yard  or  a  jib  boom  along  a  bowsprit.  —  to  r.  out  a 
boom,  A aa/.,  to  run  out,  as  a  studding-sail  boom  from  the 
end  of  a  yard  or  a  jib  boom  from  the  end  of  a  bowsprit. 


Rift  Saw. 


ale,  senate,  c£re,  ftm,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofa  • 


ri'flo-fish',  it.  The  archer  fish. 

rif' raf'.  Riffraff.  Ref.  Sp. 
rift  (rift),  v.  i.  (Cf.  Icel.  rypta .] 
To  belch  ;  to  break  wind.  —  n. 
Belching  ;  breaking  wind.  Both 
OV*.  or  Scot.  4-  Dial.  Eng. 
rift'er.  n.  A  rafter.  Ohs. 
rifty-tufty.  t  rcftv-tufty. 
rig  (rYg).  Ohs.  or  Scot.  &  dial 
F.ng.  var.  of  ridge. 
rig.  7i.  A  tope  (fish).  Local,  Enq. 
rig,  n.  [Cf.  rig  a  ridge,  ridge- 
lino.]  A  ridgel.  Scot.  Sr  Dial. 
rig.  n.  (Cf.  wrioole.1  1.  A 
wanton  ;  a  strumpet.  Obs. 

2.  A  romp  or  frolic  ;  a  spree  ; 
trick;  hoax.  Obs.  or  Scot.  Sr  Dial. 
rig.  v.  i.  Ohs.  or  Scot.  Sr  Dial. 

1.  To  romp  ;  to  wriggle  about ; 
to  net  as  a  wanton. 

2.  To  tease  ;  cheat ;  hoax. 


rig.  r.  t.  1.  To  hoax  ;  put  upon  ; 

gibe  ;  to  make  free  with.  Dial. 
2-  I  °  steal  ;  pilfer  ;  rifle.  Obs. 
Ri  ga  bal'iam  (rl'gA  ;  re'-). 
Ihe  resinous  exudate  of  the 
bwiss  stone  pine  ( Pinus  cenibra). 
rl'ga-don'  (re'gd-don'i.  Var. 
ot  kigodon. 

R1'«a  fif  orpine.  [From  Riga,  a 
city  in  Russia.  |  The  Scotch  pine 
rxgated, />  a.  [L .rtgatns,  p.  p. 
ot  riqare  to  wet.  moisten.] 
Moistened  ;  dissolved.  Obs. 
ri-ga'tion  (rl-gg'sh i/n),  n.  [L. 
r  i  got  to,  fr.  figure  to  water.  1  Ir 
rigation.  Obs.  or  R. 
rigbane.  ^  ridoeronf. 
ngd.  Risked.  Ref.  Sn. 
Rig'dura-fun'ni-dos  (rTg'dffm- 
lun  Y-d68),  n.  A  courtier  in 
Henry  Carey’s  “  Chrononho- 


rlg  (rig),  n.  1.  Naut.  The  distinctive  shape,  number,  and 
arrangement  of  sails  and  masts,  which  difiereutiates  t>pes 
of  vessels,  without  reference  to  the  hull ;  as,  schooner  rig, 
ship  rig,  etc.  See  5th  bark,  2;  1st  brio;  catboat  ;  her¬ 
maphrodite  brig;  ketch;  knockabout,  n.,  1;  lugger; 
schooner  ;  sloop  ;  YAWL. 

2.  Dress;  esp.,  odd  or  fanciful  clothing  ;  as,  a  queer  rig; 
disguised  in  the  rig  of  a  gypsy.  Colloq. 

3.  Anything  rigged  up  or  fitted  out ;  au  outfit.  Specif.  :  a 
A  turnout,  or  equipage  ;  esp.,  a  carriage  with  its  horse  or 
horses,  b  Tackle,  apparatus,  or  machinery  fitted  up  fora 
certain  purpose  ;  specif.  :  (1)  A  fisherman’s  tackle  or  gear 
collectively.  (2)  A  derrick,  with  its  engine  house,  etc., 
necessary  to  run  it,  used  for  boring,  and  alterwards  pump¬ 
ing,  an  oil  well  ;  also,  the  derrick  itself. 

4.  A  forcing  up  or  down  of  market  prices  of  securities  or 
commodities  by  artificial  means,  as  by  combination  be¬ 
tween  those  in  control  of  the  supply,  buying  in  the  visible 
supply,  etc.  Speculator's  Cant,  Eng. 

rig  a-doon'  (rYg7d-doon'),  ?i.  [F.  rigodon,  rigaudonf]  1.  A 
lively  dance  with  a  jumping  step  for  one  couple,  —  said  to 
have  been  borrowed  from  Provence  in  France.  Irving. 
2  Music  for  this  dance,  usually  in  spirited  duple  time. 

Ri'gel  (ri'jel ;  ri'g£l),  n.  [Ar.  rijl,  prop.,  foot.]  A  first- 
magnitude  star  in  the  left  foot  of  the  constellation  Orion; 
/3  (Beta)  Orionis.  Its  spectrum  is  similar  to  that  of  Sirius. 

rig'ger  (rTg'er),  71.  1.  One  who  rigs;  specif.,  one  whose 

occupation  is  fitting  the  rigging  of  ships. 

2.  Mach.  A  belt  pulley  or  drum, 
rigger,  or  rigger’s,  screw.  A  screw' 
clamp  used  in  bending  heavy  rope 
around  thimbles,  as  for  seizing. 

rig'ging  (rlg'Tng),  n.  1.  Naut.  The 
ropes,  chains,  etc.,  that  support  or  raise 
and  lower  the  masts  and  spars  of  a  ves¬ 
sel,  or  serve  to  set  and  trim  the  sails, 
etc.  See  ship,  I! lust.,  sails,  Illust.  Stand¬ 
ing  rigging  is  permanent  and  secures  the 
masts  and  spars  in  place.  Running  rig¬ 
ging  is  used  in  handling  sails,  spars,  etc., 
and  usually  runs  through  blocks. 

2.  Tackle;  gear;  specif.,  Logging,  the 
cables,  blocks,  etc.,  used  in  skidding  logs 
by  steam  power. 


er  Screw 


rig'ging,  }>.  pr.  <£•  vb.  n.  of  rig.  —  rigging  loft,  a  A  loft 
in  which  vessels’  rigging  is  prepared  for  use.  b  T/trul  An 
open  floor  of  beams  over  the  stage  under  the  roof  from 
which  the  scenery  is  raised  and  lowered.  —  r.  screw.  = 
RIGGER  SCREW.  —  r.  sled.  =  dog  boat.  —  r.  tree,  a  rooftree. 
Scut.  <£•  Dial.  Eng. 

right  (rit),  a.  [ME.  right,  riht,  AS.  riht;  akin  to  D.  regt, 
OS.  ,V  OHG.  reht,  G.  recht,  Dan.  ret,  Sw.  ratt ,  Icel.  ret'/r, 
Goth,  raihtt ,  L.  rectus,  p.  p.  of  regere  to  guide,  rule;  cf. 
Skr.  xju  straight,  right,  Gr.  opeyeie  to  stretch.  Cf.  adroit, 

ALERT,  CORRECT,  DRESS,  REGULAR,  RECTOR,  RECTO,  RF.CTUM, 
REG»NT,  REGION,  REALM,  RICH,  ROVAL,  RULE.]  1.  Straight; 
direct ;  not  crooked ;  as,  a  right  line ;  right,  or  lineal, 
descent.  “Right  as  any  line.”  Chaucer. 

2.  Upright ;  erect  from  a  base  ;  having  its  axis  perpendic¬ 
ular  to  the  base  ;  not  oblique  ;  as,  right  ascension  ;  a  right 
pyramid,  cone,  solid,  etc. 

3.  Conformed  to  justice  ;  not  deviating  from  the  true  and 
just ;  according  with  duty;  just ;  upright now  commonly 
ti6ed  of  acts  or  things  only,  formerly  also  of  persons. 

A  God  of  truth,  .  .  .  just  and  right  is  he.  hint,  xxxii  4. 

4.  Fit ;  suitable  ;  proper  ;  correct ;  becoming  ;  as,  the  right 
man  in  the  right  place  ;  this  tower  is  not  right  in  design. 

6.  Most  favorable,  convenient,  or  desired  ;  preferable  ;  also, 
fortunate  ;  as,  the  right  choice  of  seats. 

6.  Characterized  by  reality  or  genuineness  ;  real ;  actual ; 
not  spurious.  Archaic.  “  His  right  wife.”  Chaucer. 

7.  According  witli  or  stating  truth  ;  conforming  to  fact  or 
reason  ;  not  mistaken  or  wrong  ;  not  erroneous  ;  correct ; 
as,  a  right  solution  of  a  problem  ;  time  proved  him  right. 

If  there  he  no  prospect  beyond  the  grave,  the  inference  i» 
l  ight,  ••  I.et  us  eat  and  drink,  for  to-morrow  we  die."  Annie. 
8  Well  in  body,  mind,  spirits,  or  the  like  ;  in  good  condi¬ 
tion  ;  as,  I  left  the  patient  quite  right  again. 

9.  Designed  to  be  placed  or  worn  outward  ;  hence,  usu¬ 
ally,  chief  or  most  ornamental ;  as,  the  right  side  of  a  rug. 

10.  Designating,  or  of  or  pertaining  to,  that  side  of  the 
body  in  man  on  which  the  muscular  action  is  usually 
stronger  than  on  the  other  side  ;  —  opposed  to  left  when 
used  in  reference  to  a  part  of  the  body  ;  as,  the  right  side, 
hand,  arm.  Alsoapplied  to  the  corresponding  side  of  lower 
animals  and  to  the  side  of  any  object  that  is  or  would  be 
on  tins  side  of  a  man  facing  its  front ;  as,  the  right  side  of 
a  wagon,  house,  or  the  like. 

13^"“  In  designating  the  banks  of  a  river,  right  and  left  are 
used  always  with  reference  to  the  position  of  one  vvho  is 
taring  m  the  direction  of  the  current’s  flow 
El'T  Right  is  used  elliptically  for  it  is  right,  what  you  say 
is  right,  true.  Right,  cries  his  lordship.’ ’  Pope 

Syn. -Straight,  upright;  lawful,  rightful,  true,  correct.' 

just,  equitable ;  proper,  fit,  suitable,  becoming 

at  right  angles,  forming  right  angles  ;  perpendicular  —  at 
or  on,  the  r.  hand  of  (any  one),  in  the  place  of  honor,  influence, 
or  power.  He  ascended  into  heaven  and  sittetb  an  the 
right  hand  of  God  the  Father  Almighty.”  Rk.  of  Com. 

1  rayer.—  in,  orout  of,  one's  r.  mind,  sane,  of  insane.  Colloq.— 
r.  angle  a  The  angle  bounded  by  two  radii  that  intercept 
u  (B,a^er  a  circle  ;  one  fourth  of  a  round  angle,  or  one 
half  of  a  straight  angle.  Two  lines  forming  right  angles 
are  perpendicnlai-  to  each  other.  See  angle,  7/lust,  b  Sifter- 
7cs.  Any  of  the  eight  equal  angles  formed  by  two  great  cir¬ 
cles  of  a  sphere  whose  planes  are  at  right  angles.  -  r.  a*c®n- 
alon,  Astron.,  the  degree  of  the  equator  which,  in  the  right 


tonthologos.”  Sir  Walter  Scott 

called  his  friend  and  printer 
John  Ballantyne  by  this  name, 
rigel.  ridgel. 

Rl-ge'li  an(rY-je'lY-tfn;  rY-ge'-), 
n.  Of  or  pert  to  the  star  Rigel  ; 
-  used  in  the  chemical  clnaRifi- 
c  at  ion  of  the  stars,  and  denoting 
likeness  of  spectrum  to  that  of 
Rigel,  which  indicates  helium 
and  hydrogen. 

ri-ges'cent  (rY-j?8/>nt  :  rT-),  a 
Ijs.  riqrscens, p.  pr.  fr  riyescere.] 
('.rowing  stiff  or  numb 
rig 'g aid  (rYg'dld),  n.  =  ridg¬ 
el.  Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng 
rigge.  +  rig. 

rigge.  Oba  or  dial.  Eng.  var. 

of  imdoe. 

rig'gil  (rYg'Yl).  Dial.  Eng.  var. 

Ot  RIDGEL. 


i;  eve,  Svent,  find,  recent,  maker;  ice,  ill,  oldTftb^,  orb,  8dd,  sSft,  connect  ■  use  finite 
Forelei  Word.  +  Obsolete  Variant  of.  +  combined  with.  =e<jual»,  ’  ’ 


rig'ging,  n.  (See  1st  rio.]  A 
back  or  ridge,  as  of  a  holme ; 
hence,  a  roof.  Scot.  &•  Dial.  Eng 
rig'ging.  -(•  RIDGING, 
rig'gish  (rTg'Ish),  a.  Like  a 
rig.  or  wanton  Obs 
rig'glte  (rYg'lt),  n.  One  given 
to  rigs,  or  jokes.  Rare. 
rlg'gle  (rlg'’l).  Dial.  Eng.  of 
regal,  a  groove, 
rig'gle.  Obs.  or  dial.  Eng.  of 
wriggle. 

rig'gle,  n.  A  sand  launce.  Brit. 
rig 'got  (rYg'wt),  n.  [Cf.  OF- 
rigot  a  water  channel.]  A  sur¬ 
face  drain,  esp.  for  rain  water; 
gutter  ;  spout.  Dial.  Eng. 
rig'got,  n.  =  ridoel.  Dial. 
Rlgg®'  disease  (rYgz).  [Alter 
J  M.  Riggs,  American  dentist.] 
Jferl.  Pyorrhea  alveolaris. 


urn,  lip,  circus,  menu  ; 


RIGHT 
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RIGIDULOUS 


sphere,  rises  at  the  same  moment  with  any  heavenly  body ; 
or,  now  usually,  the  distance  eastward  or  contraclock- 
wise  along  the  celestial  equator,  irom  the  first  point  of 
Aries  to  the  hour  circle  passing  through  any  heavenly 
body.  Analogously  to  terrestrial  longitude ,  it  is  expressed, 
sometimes  in  degrees,  but  usually  in  time,  and  is  most  con¬ 
veniently  measured  by  noting  the  time  elapsing  between 
the  culmination  of  the  vernal  equinox  and  that  of  the  body 
in  question.  Abbrev.  R.  A.  and  Ai..  also  a  (Alpha).  —  right 
ascension  of  the  meridian,  A.stron.,  local  sidereal  time.  — 
R  Center  or  Centre,  /'oGV/c.s,  those  members  belonging  to  the 
Center  and  seated  toward  its  right  in  a  legislative  assem¬ 
bly  who  have  sympathies  with  the  Right  on  political  ques¬ 
tions.  See  center,  n.,  9.  —  r.  circle,  a  circle  transformed 
into  a  right  line  by  stereographic  projection.  —  r.  descen- 
sion,  Astron.,  in  the  right  sphere,  the  arc  of  the  equator 
between  the  first  of  Aries  and  the  point  which  sets  at  the 
same  time  with  the  body.  Obs.  —  r.  field,  r.  fielder.  See  base¬ 
ball.  —  r.  hand  of  fellowship,  Eccl .,  in  some  Christian  de- 
nominat  ions.as  the  Congregational,  a  partof 
the  service  of  installation  or  ordination  of  a 
minister,  consisting  in  giving  him  the  right 
hand  in  token  of  the  fellowship  of  the 
church, and  performed  by  some  other  minis¬ 
ter  of  the  denomination,  who  also  addresses 
to  him  words  of  welcome,  etc.  See  Gal.  ii.  M. 

—  r.  heir,  Laic,  an  heir  at  law.  See  heir,  n .,  1. 

—  r.  helicoid.  See  helicoid,  /?.,  b.  —  R  Honora¬ 
ble  or  Honourable.  See  honor  a  ble,  b.  —  r.  line, 
a  straight  line.  —  r.  lymphatic  duct.  See  tho¬ 
racic  duct.—  r.  sailing,  Naut .,  the  movement 
of  a  vessel  when  she  sails  on  one  of  the  four 
cardinal  points,  so  as  to  alter  her  latitude 
or  longitude,  but  not  both.  Rare.  —  r. 
shoulder  arms.  Mil.,  a  position  in  the  United 
States  manual  of  arms  in  which  the  piece  is 
placed  on  the  right  shoulder,  with  the  bar¬ 
rel  up,  and  the  muzzle  elevated  and  inclined 
to  the  rear.  See  lllust.  —  r.  sphere,  a  A 
sphere  so  placed  that  its  equator  or  a  me¬ 
ridian  is  parallel  to  the  horizon  or  plane  of 
projection,  b  The  celestial  sphere  as  seen  R>sht  Shoul- 
lrom  all  stations  on  the  equator,  where  all  ”er  Arma* 
bodies  rise  and  set  at  right  angles  to  the  horizon.  —  r. 


A  Right  Whale,  the  Bowhead  (Baltena  mysticetus). 
whale,  a  whalebone  whale  of  the  family  Balaenidse ;  —  so 
called  because  regarded  by  whalers  as  the  right  kind  to 
pursue.  They  are  large  and  have  no  dorsal  fin  ;  the  baleen, 
or  whalebone,  is  very  long,  the  head  enormous  and  about 
one  third  the  total  length,  the  throat  unfurrow  ed.  and  the 
small  eye  situated  near  the  angle  of  the  mouth.  Of  the  many 
supposed  species  described,  only  two  can  be  positively  dis¬ 
tinguished,  the  bowhead, or  Greenland, whale  ( Balxna  mys¬ 
ticetus ),  confined  to  Arctic  seas,  and  the  southern  right 
whale  ( B .  australis ),  inhabiting  all  temperate  and  tropical 
seas,  but  nearly  exterminated  in  the  North  Atlantic.  The 
former  attains  a  length  of  50  to  70  feet,  while  the  latter  is 
slightly  smaller  with  a  relatively  shorter  head.  —  r.  whale 
porpoise,  a  porpoise  of  the  genus  Tursio  so  called  from 
having  no  dorsal  fin. 

right  (rit),  adv.  [AS .  rihle.  See  right,  a.]  1.  In  a  right, 
or  straight,  line  ;  directly;  hence,  straightway  ;  immediate¬ 
ly  ;  next;  as,  he  stood  right  before  me;  he  came  right  out. 
£.  According  to  right ;  conforming  to  the  standard  of 
justice  and  duty  ;  righteously  ;  as,  to  live  right ;  to  do  right. 
3.  In  a  suitable,  desired,  or  fortunate  manner  ;  well. 

You  with  strict  discipline  instructed  right.  Roscommon. 
4-  According  to  fact  or  truth  ;  truly  ;  correctly  ;  aright ; 
as,  to  tell  a  story  right ;  to  estimate  a  distance  right. 

6.  Exactly;  just;  precisely;  as,  right  here  and  now.  “ Right 
across  its  track.”  Tennyson.  Now  Chiefly  Colloq. 

Right  as  it  were  a  steed  of  Lumba’rdye.  Chaucer. 
6.  In  a  great  degree  ;  very  ;  extremely  ;  as,  right  humble ; 
right  valiant ;— now  often  prefixed  to  titles ;  as.  Right  Hon¬ 
orable  (see  honorable,  fi);  Right  Reverend  (bishops, abbots, 
and  monsignors).  “  He  was  not  right  fat.4’  Chaucer. 

7  Toward  the  right  hand.  Rare  exc.  as  in  phrases  below. 

Right  is  used  in  composition  with  other  adverbs,  as 
upright ,  down  right,  forth  rights  etc. 

right  along,  without  cessation  ;  continuously  ;  as.  to  work 
right  along.  Colloq.,  U.  S.  —  r.  and  left,  in  both  or  all  direc¬ 
tions;  on  both  or  all  sides;  as,  bullets  fell  right  and  left ; 
he  struck  right  and  left.  Colloq.  —  r.  away,  or  r.  off,  at  once  ; 
straightway  ;  as,  the  coach  starts  right  aicay.  Colloq .,  U.  S. 
—  r.  down,  in  a  downright  manner;  without  circumlocution; 
plainly.  Obs.  or  Colloq.  —  r.  smart,  a  A  very  considerable 
amount  or  quantity  ;  as,  there  ’s  right  smart  of  visitors  in 
town,  b  Very  considerable  ;  large  ;  as,  a  right  smart  crop 
of  cotton.  Both  Local ,  Southern  (J.  S. 

right  (rit),  n.  [AS.  riht.  See  right,  a.]  1.  That  which  is 
right  or  correct.  Specif.  :  a  The  straight  course  ;  adher¬ 
ence  to  duty  ;  obedience  to  lawful  authority,  divine  or  hu¬ 
man  ;  freedom  from  guilt;  specif.,  Ethics ,  that  which  is 
warranted  by  moral  approval ,  the  ideal  of  moral  propriety. 
By  some  moralists,  right  is  identified  with  the  good;  by 
others,  it  is  asserted  to  be  the  supreme  ethical  category  to 
which  is  attached  the  sense  of  duty,  or  moral  imperative, 
b  The  person,  party,  or  cause  that  maintains  what  is  right. 
2.  That  to  which  one  has  a  just  claim  ;  a  power  or  privilege 
to  which  one  is  entitled  upon  principles  of  morality,  re¬ 
ligion,  law,  or  the  like.  Specif.  :  a  A  power,  privilege, 
condition  of  existence,  or  the  like,  to  have  or  enjoy 
which  one  has  a  natural  claim  ;  as,  the  right  of  liberty, 
b  Any  power,  privilege,  or  immunity  vested  in  one  by  au¬ 
thority,  social  custom,  or  the  like  ;  esp.,  any  power  or  privi¬ 
lege  vested  in  a  person  by  the  law,  whether  to  act,  or  to 
forbear  action,  or  to  demand  action  or  forbearance  at  the 
hands  of  another  or  others  ;  a  capacity  or  privilege  the  en¬ 
joyment  of  which  is  secured  to  a  person  by  law  ;  hence,  the 
interest  or  share  which  any  one  has  in  a  piece  of  property ; 
title ;  claim  ;  interest.  A  legal  right  is  the  legal  conse¬ 
quence  of  a  given  set  of  circumstances.  The  person  haying 
the  right  is  the  person  of  Inherence,  and  any  person  against 
whom  the  right  runs  or  upon  whom  a  correlative  duty  falls 
is  the  person  of  Incidence.  Rights  are  broadly  classed  as 
substantive  rights  (or  primary ,  sanctioned \  or  antecedent 
rights ),  those  considered  as  existing  for  their  own  sake  and 


constituting  part  of  the  normal  legal  order  of  society,  as 
the  rights  of  life,  liberty,  property,  and  reputation,  and 
remedial  rights  (or  sanctioning ;,  secondary ,  or  reslitutory , 
rights ),  those  that  arise  on  a  violation  of,  and  for  the  pro¬ 
tection  of,  substantive  rights,  as  the  right  of  self-defense. 

Born  free,  he  sought  his  right.  Dry  den. 

A  distinction  is  very  generally  drawn  by  German  writers  be¬ 
tween  what  they  call  ‘•Urrechte"  and  *‘erworbene  Kechte.” 
Rights  of  the  former  kind,  which  are  also  said  to  he  inborn,  fun¬ 
damental,  inalienable,  natural,  immediate,  universal,  essential, 
unconditional,  or  absolute,  are  such  as  every  human  being  pos¬ 
sesses  independently  of  an}'  act  of  his  own  ;  while  rights  of  the 
latter  kind,  described  as  derivative,  mediate,  ulienable,  acciden¬ 
tal,  or  hypothetical,  are  the  result  of  some  tree  uct  of  the  person 
entitled  to  them.  The  line  between  the  two  classes  of  rights  is, 
however,  so  variously  drawn,  and  must  always  he  drawn  subject 
to  so  many  qualifications  und  reservations,  that  the  distinction  is 
of  little  value.  f.  E.  Hot! unit. 

3.  The  side,  part,  or  the  like,  that  is  on  or  toward  the  right 
side  (see  right,  a.,  10)  ;  as  :  a  The  side  opposite  to  the  left 
side  ;  also,  the  right-hand  portion  or  division  ;  as,  the  right 
of  an  army.  “  Led  her  to  the  Souldan’s  right Spenser. 
b  Politics.  In  some  legislative  bodies  of  Europe  (as  in 
France),  those  members  collectively  \vhoare  conservatives 
or  monarchists.  See  center,  n.,  9.  [As  used  of  a  particular 
group  usually  cap.]  c  The  outward  or  most  finished  sur¬ 
face,  as  of  a  piece  of  cloth,  a  carpet,  etc.  d  Of  things  in 
pairs,  as  gloves,  shoes,  etc.,  one  for  use  on  the  right  side. 

4.  One  of  the  principal  tines  of  a  stag’s  antler,  a  brow  tine, 
bez-tine,  or  tres-tine,  collectively  known  as  the  rights. 

6  A  fee  ;  a  due.  Obs. 

at  all  rights,  at  all  points  ;  in  all  respects-  Obs.  Chaucer.  — 
by  right,  by  rights,  or  by  good  rights,  rightly  ;  properly. 

1  should  have  been  a  woman  by  right.  Shak . 

—  by  r.  of,  by  reason  of  ;  because  of ;  by  virtue  of  ;  as,  Spain 
claimed  the  island  by  right  of  conquest ;  primacy  by  right 
of  merit.  —  In  one's  own  r.,  by  title  vested  in  one’s  self  ;  not 
through  the  ownership  or  title  of  another ;  as,  she  lias  a 
fortune  in  her  own  right.  —  in  the  r.,  right;  correct;  also, 
rarely,  upright ;  as,  in  the  discussion  the  professor  was  in 
the  right.  —  of  r.,  legally  or  morally  demandable  or  exact- 
able  ;  as,  bail  in  misdemeanors  is  of  right  ;  also,  as  an  abso¬ 
lute  right,  not  depending  upon  discretion;  as,  to  demand  a 
jury  trial  of  right.  —  r.  in  rem.  See  in  rem  a.  —  r.  of  action. 
Laic,  a  A  right  to  begin  and  prosecute  an  action  in  the 
courts,  b  A  chose  in  action.  Rare.  —  r.  of  continuity,  Inter¬ 
nal.  Law ,  the  right,  sometimes  claimed  by  a  nation  occupy¬ 
ing  such  a  part  of  a  region  with  artificial  or  natural  bounda¬ 
ries  as  enables  it  to  control  the  whole  region,  to  claim  con¬ 
structive  occupation  of  the  whole  region.  —  r.  of  drip.  Law , 
an  easement  or  servitude  giving  a  man  the  right  to  have 
the  water  flowing  from  his  house  fall  on  the  land  of  his 
neighbor.  It  does  not  exist  except  as  acquired  by  grant 
or  prescription.  —  r.  of  search.  Mar.  Law ,  the  right  of  a  bel¬ 
ligerent  to  stop  any  merchant  vessel  of  a  neutral  state  on 
the  high  seas  and  make  such  examination  and  search  as 
may  be  reasonably  necessary  to  determine  whether  she 
has  become  liable  to  capture  by  violation  of  the  laws  of 
war,  as  by  carrying  contraband  goods  ;  —  usually  called  in 
British  works  r.  of  visit,  or,  more  properly,  r.  of  visit  (or 
visitation)  and  search.  In  British  theory  neutral  merchant 
vessels  convoyed  by  neutral  warships  are  subject  to 
search  ;  in  the  theory  of  most  Continental  states  and  of  the 
United  States  they  are  not,  and  these  latter  states  have 
often  conceded  the  right  by  treaty.  A  similar  right  arises 
in  time  of  peace  under  some  circumstances,  as  for  the 

gurpose  of  enforcing  revenue  law,  preventing  piracy,  etc. 

reat  Britain,  in  negotiating  with  the  United  States  just 
before  the  middle  of  the  19th  century,  endeavored  to  main¬ 
tain  between  search  and  visitation  the  distinction  that  vis¬ 
itation  was  merely  to  ascertain  whether  a  merchant  vessel 
was  entitled  to  the  protection  of  the  flag  she  carried,  and 
that  the  right  to  make  it  existed  in  time  of  peace.  —  r.  of 
support.  Law.  a  An  easement  or  servitude  by  w  hich  the 
owner  of  a  house  has  a  right  to  rest  his  timber  on  the  walls 
of  his  neighbor's  house,  b  The  right  to  have  one’s  land 
supported  by  the  land  lying  adjacent  (lateral  support)  or 
by  the  earth  beneath,  as  where  mines  are  dug  (subjacent 
support).  —  r.  of  visit  (or  visitation)  or,  more  properly ,  r.  of 
visit  (or  visitation;  and  search.  =  right  of  search.  —  r.  of 
way.  a  Law.  A  right  of  passage  over  another  person’s 
ground.  See  easement,  3,  servitude,  b  [pi.  right  of 
ways.]  A  narrow  street;  a  lane.  Australui.  This  use 
originated  in  Melbourne.  In  laying  out  the  city,  narrow 
mssages  subject  to  a  right  of  way  were  left  through  the 
ots  from  one  broad  street  to  another.  Hence,  the  term 
came  to  be  applied  to  the  passages.  —  rights  of  man.  a  group 
of  fundamental  rights  embodied  in  a  famous  declarat  ion 
adopted  by  the  French  National  Assembly  in  August,  1789, 
and,  in  a  modified  form,  appearing  in  subsequent  French 
constitutions  dow  n  to  1848.  —  to  have  a  (good)  right,  a  To  be 
under  an  obligation  ;  as,  you  hare  a  right  to  behave  better, 
b  To  have  a  reason,  excuse,  probable  cause,  or  the  like;  as,  I 
had  a  right  to  have  struck  him  down  ;  I  had  a  right  to  get 
hurt  considering  the  risks.  Alt  Dial,  or  Co/log.  — to  rights, 
a  In  a  direct  line  ;  straight.  Obs.  b  At  once  ;  directly,  obs. 
or  Dial,  c  In  order ;  as,  to  set  matters  to  rights.  Colloq. 
right  (rit),  v.  t. ;  right'ed  ;  right'ing.  [AS.  rihtan.  See 
right,  a.]  1.  To  rule  ;  regulate  ;  also,  to  make  straight. 

2.  To  bring  or  restore  to  the  proper  or  natural  position; 
to  set  upright  or  make  straight ;  as,  to  right  an  overturned 
wagon  or  a  capsized  boat. 

3.  To  restore  to  the  proper  state  or  condition  ;  to  make 
right  (that  which  has  been  w'rong)  ;  to  adjust ;  correct.  “We 
air  the  beds,  and  right  the  room.”  St.  John  Iloneywood. 

Glory  of  \  irtue,  ...  to  right  the  wrong.  Tennyson. 
4  To  do  justice  to;  to  relieve  from  wrong;  to  restore 
rights  to  ;  to  assert  or  regain  the  rights  of  ;  as,  to  right  the 
oppressed  ;  to  right  one’s  self  ;  also,  to  vindicate, 
to  right  the  helm,  Naut.,  to  put  it  in  line  with  the  keel, 
right,  v.  i.  To  recover  the  proper  or  natural  condition  or 
position  ;  to  become  upright. 

right'-Q  bout  ,  n.  [right,  adv.  about,  adv.]  A  turning 
directly  about  by  the  right,  or,  by  extension,  by  either  the 
right  or  left,  so  as  to  face  in  the  opposite  direction  ;  also,  the 
quarter  directly  opposite  ;  as,  to  turn  to  the  right-about. 
to  put,  send,  turn,  etc.,  one  to  the  right-about,  to  dismiss  one  ; 
to  send  or  turn  one  away,  as  a  beggar  ;  of  an  antagonist,  to 
cause  to  retreat.  Colloq. 
right'-and-left',  a. 

Mech.  Designating  a 
screw,  pipe  coupling, 
coupling  or  sleeve  nut,  Right-and-left  Nut. 

or  the  like,  formed  with  right-handed  threads  at  one  end 
and  left-handed  threads  at  the  other, 
right'-an'gled,  a.  Containing  a  right  angle  or  right  angles  ; 
as,  a  right-angled  triangle.  See  triangle,  lllust. 


right'en  (rit'’n),  v.  1.  To  put  right.  Archaic  or  Dial. 
rlght'eous  (ri'chws;  277),  a.  [ME.  rightwys,  rightwis€t 
AS.  rihiwis ;  riht  right  -j-  ai*  wise,  having  wisdom,  pru¬ 
dent.  See  right,  a.  ;  wise,  a.]  Doing,  or  according  with, 
that  which  is  right ;  just  ;  upright ;  equitable  ;  especially, 
free  from  wrong,  guilt,  or  sin  ;  virtuous  ;  worthy  ;  as,  a 
righteous  man  ;  a  righteous  cause  ;  a  righteous  judgment; 
a  righteous  act ;  a  righteous  retribution. 

Syn.  —  Upright,  just,  godly,  holy,  virtuous,  equitable, 
righteous  ly,  adv.  [AS.  rihtwisHce.]  1.  In  a  righteous, 
just,  or  upright  manner  ;  as,  to  judge  righteously. 

2.  In  a  right  or  correct  manner  ;  well  ;  aright.  Obs. 
right'eous-ness.  n.  [AS.  rihtuisnes .]  1.  The  quality  or 
state  of  being  righteous ;  uprightness  ;  rectitude. 

2.  A  righteous  act  or  quality  ;  righteous  conduct. 

All  our  >  ighteousntssts  are  as  filthy  rags.  Is  lxiv.  6. 

3.  The  quality  of  being  rightful  or  just ;  as,  the  righteous¬ 
ness  of  one’s  claim. 

4.  Theol.  The  state  of  acceptance  with  God  ;  justification. 
Syn.  —  Uprightness,  godliness,  equity,  justice,  integrity, 
honesty,  faithfulness.  See  holiness. 

right'er  (rit'er),  n.  [Cf.  AS.  rihtere  a  ruler,  director.]  One 
who  sets  right ;  one  who  does  justice  or  redresses  wrong, 
rlght'ful  (-fool),  a.  1.  Righteous;  upright;  just;  good.  Obs. 

2.  Consonant  to  justice  ;  just ;  as,  a  rightful  cause. 

3.  Having  a  right  or  just  claim  according  to  established 
laws  ;  being  or  holding  by  right ;  as,  the  rightful  heir. 

4.  Belonging,  held,  or  possessed  by  right,  or  by  just  claim  ; 
as,  a  rightful  inheritance  ;  rightful  authority  ;  hence,  ap¬ 
propriate  ;  fitting  ;  as,  one’s  rightful  reception. 

Syn.  —  Just,  lawful,  true,  honest,  equitable,  proper. 

—  right'ful  ly,  adv.  —  right'ful  ness,  n. 
right'-hand',  a.  1.  Being  on  the  right ;  nearer  the  right 

hand  than  the  left  ;  as,  the  right-hand  side. 

2.  Of,  pertaining  to,  adapted  to,  or  done  with,  the  right 
hand  ;  as,  a  right-hand  blow  ;  a  right-hand  glove. 

3.  Chiefly  relied  on  ;  almost  inoispensable  ;  as,  a  com¬ 
pany’s  right-hand  man.  Addison . 

right-hand  rope,  rope  laid  up  and  twisted  in  the  same  direc¬ 
tion  as  plain-laid  rope.  See  cordage,  lllust. 

right'-hand  ed,  a.  1.  Using  the  right  hand  habitually, 
or  more  easily  than  the  left. 

2.  Having  the  same  direction  or  course  as  the  movement 
of  the  hands  of  a  watch  seen  from  in  front ;  —  said  of  the 
motion  of  a  revolving  object  seen  from  a  given  direction. 

3.  Rope  Making.  Laid  like  a  right-hand  rope. 

4.  Zobl.  Dextrally  spiral. 

5  Causing  clockwise  rotation  of  light ;  dextrorotatory. 

6  Done  or  made  with  or  as  with  the  right  hand  ;  as,  a 
right-handed  stroke  ;  a  right-handed  blow. 

7.  On  the  right  side ;  —  said  of  an  error,  deviation,  or  the 
like  ;  as,  too  great  generosity  is  a  right-handed  fault.  R. 
right-handed  screw,  a  screw  the  threads  of  which,  like  those 
of  a  common  wood  screw,  wind  spirally  in  such  a  direction 
that  the  screw  advances  away  from  the  observer  when 
turned  with  a  right-handed  movement  in  a  fixed  nut. 

—  right'-hand'ed-ly,  adv.  —  right-hand'ed-ness,  n. 
rlght'-hand  er,  n.  Colloq.  1.  A  right-handed  person. 

2.  Something  designed  for  wear  on,  or  use  by  or  in  connec¬ 
tion  with,  the  right  hand. 

3.  A  blow  delivered  with  the  right  hand, 
right'-lined'  (-li»d/),  a.  Formed  by  right  lines, 
right'ly,  adv.  [AS.  riht  lice.]  1.  Straightly  ;  directly.  Obs. 

2-  According  to  justice ;  according  to  the  divine  will  or 
moral  rectitude  ;  uprightly  ;  as,  duty  rightly  performed. 

3.  Properly;  fitly;  suitably;  appropriately. 

Eve  nyhtly  called.  Mother  of  all  mankind.  Hilton. 

4.  According  to  truth  or  fact;  correctly;  not  errone¬ 
ously  ;  exactly.  “  I  cannot  rightly  say.”  Shak. 

right'-mind  ed,  a.  Having  a  right  or  honest  mind  ;  pur¬ 
posing  well.  —  right'-mind'ed  ness,  n. 
right'ness,  n.  [AS.  rihtnes.]  Quality  or  state  of  being 
right ;  specif.  :  a  Straightness  ;  as,  the  rightness  of  a  line, 
b  Rectitude;  righteousness;  uprightness;  as,  rightness  of 
life,  c  Correctness;  truth;  accuracy;  as,  the  rightness 
of  an  estimate,  d  Right  relation.  “The  craving  for 
rightness  with  God.”  J .  C.  Sharp,  e  Suitability  ;  appro¬ 
priateness  ;  as,  rightness  of  manner, 
right'ward  (rit'werd),  adv.  On  or  toward  the  right, 
rigid  (rTj'Td),  a.  [L.  rigidus,  fr.  rigere  to  be  stiff  or 
numb  :  cf.  F.  n'gide.  Cf.  rigor.]  1.  Firm  ;  stiff ;  un¬ 
yielding  ;  not  pliant ;  not  flexible  ;  as,  rigid  bars. 

2-  Hence,  not  easily  wrought  upon  ;  not  lax  or  indulgent ; 
strict  :  as,  a  rigid  father  or  master  ;  rigid  observances. 

3.  Stiff  and  unyielding  in  appearance  ;  hard  ;  grim  ;  at*, 
rigid  hills  ;  a  rigid  landscape. 

4  Constitutional  Law .  Designating  a  form  of  constitu¬ 
tion  which  is  not  readily  amended  or  changed. 

6.  Mech.  Designating,  or  pertaining  to,  a  branch  of  dy¬ 
namics  in  which  the  bodies  whose  motions  are  considered 
are  treated  as  being  absolutely  invariable  in  shape  and  size 
under  the  application  of  force. 

Syn.  —  Stiff,  unpliant,  inflexible,  unyielding,  strict,  ex¬ 
act,  severe,  austere,  stern,  harsh.  —  Rigid,  rigorous  are 
ofteu  interchangeable.  But  rigid  emphasizes  esp.  the  im¬ 
plication  of  uncompromising  inflexibility  ;  rigorous,  that 
of  stringent  severity  or  scrupulous  exactness  :  as,“  Sternly 
he  pronounced  the  rigid  interdiction”  (Milton);  “ rigid 
laws  of  chaste  austerity”  (id.) :  “the  rigid  sincerity  of 
strict  impartiality  ”  (Mad.  D'Arblay) ;  “  one  of  those  rare 
men  w  ho  are  rigid  to  themselves  and  indulgent  to  others  ” 

( G .  Eliot) ;  “  [They]  have  sealed  his  rigorous  statutes  with 
their  bloods  ”  (Saak.) ;  “  a  definition  rigorous  enough  for 
a  geometrician  ”  (Huxley)  ;  “  standards  quite  as  rigorous 
as  those  applied  to  painting  ”  ( The  Nation).  See  scrupu¬ 
lous,  STRICT,  INFLEXIBLE,  NARROW,  TENSE,  STIFF, 
rl-gid'i-ty  (rT-jTd'T-tT),  n.  [L.  rigiditas :  cf.  F.  rigiditt. 
See  rigid.]  1.  Quality  or  state  of  being  rigid  ;  want  of 
pliability  ;  quality  of  resisting  change  of  form ;  also,  the 
amount  of  resistance  of  a  body  to  change  of  form  ;  — op¬ 
posed  to  flexibility,  ductility ,  malleability,  and  softness. 

2.  Stiffness  of  appearance  or  manner. 

3.  Severity  ;  rigor.  Obs.  or  R.  Bp.  Burnet. 

4.  Mech.  Short  for  coefficient  of  rigidity. 

Syn.  —  Stiffness,  rigidness,  inflexibility. 

rig'ld-ly  (rlj'Td-lT),  adv.  In  a  rigid  manner;  stiffly; 
severely  ;  strictly  ;  as,  adhering  rigidly  to  a  system, 
rig'id-ness,  n.  Quality  or  state  of  being  rigid  ;  rigidity. 


right'eoua,  v.  t.  To  make  right¬ 
eous.  Obs 

right  forth',  adv.  Directly.  Obs 
right'ls  (rTt'’l),  v.t.  [Cf.  right. 
Riohti.eche.]  To  put  right  ; 


sot  in  order  ;  mend.  Dial^Eng. 

rlghtleche.  t\  t.  [AS.  riht  Reran.) 
To  set  right  ;  direct  ;  rule.  Obs. 
right'less,  a.  Not  having  rights 
(without  reference  to  capacity 


or  incapacity  to  have  rights). — 

right'less-ness,  n. 
right'ness.  n.  See  -ness. 
right  rule',  v.  t.  To  direct.  Obs. 
rights,  adv.  [ME.  rihtes,  prop. 


an  adverbial  gen. J  Right;  right¬ 

ly.  Obs.  [06s.  I 

rightsettnes.n.  Righteousness.  | 
right'ship,  n.  Rightness.  Rare. 

right  up  ,  Upright.  Obs. 


rlght'wiseG  r  1  g  h  t'w  1  s  e  1  y, 

right'wise  ness.  +  righteous, 
RIG  HTEOUS1.Y,  RIGHTEOUSNESS. 
rl«{htwlsehed.  rightwiselec. 

n  Righteousness;  justice.  Obs. 


rlght'y.  a.  [From  RIOHT,  a.J 

Right  :  straight.  Obs. 
ri  gid'u-lous  ( rt-iTd'fl-ltfs),  a. 
[Dim.  from  rigid.]  Somewhat 
rigid  or  stiff.  Rare. 
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rlg'ma  role  (rlg'md-rol),  n.  [For  ragman  roll.  See  rag¬ 
man  rolls.]  A  succession  of  coufused  or  foolish  state¬ 
ments  ;  prolix  and  incoherent  talk  ;  balderdash, 
rlg'ma  role,  a.  Consisting  of,  or  marked  by,  rigmarole. 
rig'O-lette'  (rlg'6-let'),  n.  [Prob.  fr.  RigoleUe,  proper 
name.]  A  woman’s  light  scarf  like  head  covering,  usually 
knit  or  crocheted  of  wool. 

rlg'or,  rig'our  (rlg'er),  n.  [ME  rigour ,  OF.  rigour ,  F. 
rigueur ,  fr.  L.  rigor ,  fr.  ligere  to  be  stiff.  See  rigid.] 

1.  A  becoming  stiff  or  rigid  ;  state  of  being  rigid ;  rigid¬ 
ity  ;  stiffness.  Noiv  Rare.  “  Gorgonian  rigor.”  Milton. 

2.  ( pron .  ri'gtfr,  rlg'tfr)  Med.  A  sense  of  chilliness,  with 
contraction  of  the  skin  ;  a  convulsive  shuddering  or  tremor, 
as  in  the  chill  preceding  a  fever. 

3.  Plant  Physiol.  A  state  of  rigidity  in  plant  organs  or 
tissues,  during  which  they  are  incapable  of  responding  to 
stimuli.  The  tonicity  of  protoplasm  is  affected  chiefly  by 
extremes  of  heat,  cold,  moisture,  and  drought. 

4-  Quality  of  being  unyielding  or  inflexible  ;  exactingness 
without  allowance,  deviation,  or  indulgence ;  strictness ; 
as,  to  execute  a  law  with  rigor; — opposed  to  lenity. 
Specif.  :  a  Stiffness  of  opinion  or  temper ;  sternness  ; 
hardness ;  severity  ;  cruelty. 

All  his  rigor  is  turned  to  grief  and  pity  Denham 
b  Strictness  or  severity  of  life  ;  austerity,  c  Severity  of 
climate  or  season  ;  inclemency  ;  as,  the  rigors  of  winter. 
6.  Violence;  force;  fury.  Obs.  Spenser. 

6.  An  act  or  instance  of  severity,  harshness,  unyielding¬ 
ness,  or  the  like  ;  an  act  of  oppression  or  cruelty  ;  as,  the 
intolerable  rigors  of  religious  persecution. 

Syn.  —  Stiffness,  rigidness,  inflexibility,  severity,  auster¬ 
ity,  sternness,  harshness,  strictness,  exactness. 

II  ri'gorca-lo'ris(n'gor  kd-lo'rls)  [L.,  rigor  of  heat],  Physio!., 
a  form  of  rigor  mortis  induced  by  heat,  as  when  the  muscle 
of  a  mammal  is  heated  to  about  50°  C .  —  II  r.  mor'tis  (mflr'- 
tls)  [L.,  rigor  of  deathj,  death  stiffening;  the  rigidity 
of  the  muscles  that  occurs  at  death  and  lasts  till  decom¬ 
position  sets  in.  It  is  due  to  formation  of  myosin, 
rig'or-ism,  rig'our  ism  (rlg'er-Iz’m),  n.  [Cf.  F.  rigo- 
risme.]  1.  Rigidity  in  principle  or  practice  ;  strictness  ; 
—  opposed  to  laxity. 

2  Severity,  as  of  style  ;  austerity,  as  of  life. 

3.  Ethics.  Strictness  in  ethical  principles ; —usually  ap¬ 
plied  to  ascetic  or  anti-hedonistic  ethics,  and  opposed  to 
ethical  latitudinarianism. 

4  R.  C.  Theol.  Tutiorism.  See  probabilism,  2. 
rlg'or- 1st,  rig'our-ist,  n.  [Cf.  F.  rigoriste.]  1.  One  who 
is  rigorous,  or  strict,  in  adherence  to  rules,  standards,  etc. 
2.  One  who  adheres  to  the  doctrine  of  rigorism  ;  atutior- 
ist ;  —  sometimes  applied  to  an  extreme  Jansenist. 
rlg'or  1st,  rig'our  1st,  rig  or  is'tic,  rig  our  is'tic  (  Ts'- 
tTk),  a.  1.  Rigid  in  principles  or  actions  ;  strict. 

2.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  doctrine  of  rigorism, 
rig  'or-OUS  (rTg'er-fte),  a.  [F.  rigoureux ,  LL.  rigorosus. 
See  rigor.]  1.  Manifesting,  exercising,  or  favoring  rigor  ; 
allowing  no  abatement  or  mitigation ;  scrupulously  accu¬ 
rate  ;  exact ;  strict ;  relentless ;  as,  a  rigorous  officer  of 
justice ;  a  rigorous  execution  of  law  ;  a  rigorous  definition. 

We  do  not  connect  the  scattered  phenomena  into  their  vigor¬ 
ous  unity.  Dt  Qmncey. 

2.  Harsh;  severe;  as,  rigorous  treatment;  rigorous  winter. 

3.  Violent.  Obs.  “  Riaorous  uproar.”  Spenser. 

Syn.  — Inflexible,  unyielding,  stiff;  severe,  austere,  stern  ; 
harsh,  strict,  exact.  See  rigid  ;  cf.  inflexible. 

rlg'or  ous-ly,  adv.  In  a  rigorous  manner  ;  with  rigor ; 
specif .  :  a  Inflexibly  ;  inexorably ;  without  allowance  or 
mitigation ;  as,  a  punishment  rigorously  inflicted,  b 
Harshly  ;  cruelly,  c  With  strict  exactness  or  nicety, 
rlg'or  OUS  ness.  n.  Quality  or  state  of  being  rigorous, 
rill  (ill),  n.  [Cf.  LG.  &  Fries,  rille  a  small  channel  or 
brook  ;  perh.  akin  to  AS.  rip,  ripe.']  A  very  small  brook  ; 
a  rivulet ;  a  streamlet. 

rille  (rTl),  n.  [G.  rille  a  furrow.]  Astron.  One  of  certain 
long,  narrow,  telescopic  valleys  on  the  surface  of  the  moon, 
rim  (rtm),n.  [AS.  rima,  reoma,  edge,  prob.  akin  to  G. 
rand  edge,  rinde  bark.  Cf.  rind.]  1.  The  border,  edge, 
or  margin  of  a  thing,  usually  of  something  circular  or 
curving  ;  as,  the  rim  of  a  basin,  a  hat,  the  sun,  a  shield. 

2.  The  lower  part  of  the  abdomen.  Obs.  Shak. 

3.  Spinning.  =  rim  pulley. 

Syn.  — See"  border. 

rim,  v.  t.  ;  rimmed  (rimd) ;  rim'minq.  1.  To  furnish  with  a 
rim ;  to  border. 

2.  To  gash  the  sides  of  (fish,  esp.  mackerel)  to  make  them 
appear  larger. 

ri'ma  (rl'md),  n.  ;  pi.  rim*:  (-me).  [L.]  Biol.  A  narrow 

and  elongated  aperture  ;  a  cleft ;  a  fissure. 

II  ri'ma  glot'tl-dia  (rl'md  glfit'T-dls),  Anal.,  the  opening  be¬ 
tween  the  true  vocal  cords. 

rlm'ba86J  (rlm'bas'),  n.  a  Ordnance.  The  mass  of  metal 
connecting  a  trunnion  with  the  trunnion  band  or  the  body 
of  a  cannon.  See  cannon,  1  st  Illust.  b  Firearms.  The  shoul¬ 
der  of  the  stock  on  which  the  breech  of  the  barrel  rests. 


To  freeze 


rime  (rim),  n.  [L.  rtma.]  A  rent  or  long  aperture  ;  a 
chink;  fissure;  crack.  Now  Rare.  Sir  T. Browne. 

rime,  n.  [AS.  hrim ;  akin  to  D.  rijm,  Icel.  hrim ,  Dan. 
rum,  Sw.  rim ;  cf.  D.  rijp,  G.  reify  OHG.  rifo,  hrxjjo. ] 
White  frost ;  hoarfrost ;  congealed  dew  or  vapor, 
rime,  V.  i.  ;  rimed  (rimd) ;  rim'ing  (rim'Tng).  n 
or  congeal  into  hoarfrost, 
rime,  rhyme  (rim),  n.  [ME.  rime,  ryme,  rym,  verse, 
poetry,  end  rime,  F.  rime  (end)  rimj^  in  OF.  also  verse, 
prob.  confused  with  AS.  rim  number,  gerim  number,  cal¬ 
culation  ;  cf.  OHG.  rim  number,  succession,  series,  G. 
reim  (end)  rime,  MHG.  rim  verse,  Icel.  rim  computation, 
calendar,  also  poem,  (end)  rime.  F.  rime  is  fr.  L.  rhyih - 
mus  rhythm,  Gr.  pvdpos  ;  see  rhythm.]  1.  A  composition 
in  verse  having  correspondence  of  terminal  sounds.  See 
def.  2.  Hence,  generically,  riming  verse  or  (chiefly  pi.) 
poetry. 

A  rime  I  learned  long  ago.  Chancer. 

As  fr*r  rime  or  reason,  the  forewriter  was  not  to  blame.  J.  Russell 

2.  Pros,  a  The  correspondence,  in  two  or  more  words  or 
verses,  of  terminal  sounds  beginning  with  an  accented 
vowel,  which,  in  modern  English  usage,  must  be  preceded 
by  different  consonant  sounds,  or  by  a  consonant  in  one 
case  and  none  in  the  other,  b  One  of  two  or  more  words  J 
thus  corresponding  in  sound.  Thus,  fall,  appall,  haul , 
and  awl  are  approved  rimes;  so  tonic ,  Ionic;  debate,  se- 
date ,  a  wait ;  but  not :  reason,  pleas  ing  ;  crescent,  dehiscent; 
de/am,  retain;  eight ,  ate;  nor,  in  careful  usage,  such 
“  rimes  to  the  eye  ”  as  bough ,  though.  Two  or  more  short 
words  may  constitute  a  single  riming  member,  when  linked 
by  a  predominating  accent.  Thus  Browning  rimes  helmet 
and  well  met;  Lucifer  and  news  of  her.  See  masculine, 
feminine,  and  perfect,  rime,  c  Correspondence  in  word 
sounds  generally;  as,  initial  rime;  imperfect  rime.  Cf. 
alliteration,  assonance,  2. 

rime  (or  rhyme)  or  reason,  good  sound  or  sense ; —  chiefly 
in  negative  constructions.  —  r.  royal,  Pros.,  a  stanza  of 
seven  ten-syllable  iambic  verses,  riming  thus:  verses  land 

3,  2,  4,  and  5,  6  and  7.  Cf.  chant  royal,  ballade  royal. 
It  was  introduced  into  English  by  Chaucer. 

rime,  rhyme  (rim),  v.  i. ;  rimed,  rhymed  (rimd) ,  rim'ing, 
rhym'ino  (rim'ing)  [ME.  rimen ,  rymen ,  AS.  riman  to 
count,  or  F.  rimer  to  rime,  in  OF.  also  to  make  verses,  put 
in  verse.  See  rime,  n.]  1.  To  make  rimes,  or  verses. 

2.  To  accord  in  rime  ;  to  end  in  rime ;  to  form  a  rime  ;  — 


said  of  words  or  verses. 

And,  if  they  rimed  and  rattled,  nil  was  well  Dryden. 
rime,  rhyme,  r.  t.  1.  To  influence  by  rime,  —  the  kind 
of  influence  being  expressed  by  the  context ;  as,  the  rats 
of  Ireland  were  rimed  to  death. 

2.  Pros,  a  To  put  into  rime,  b  To  compose  (rimed 
verse),  c  To  make  (words)  rime  ;  to  use  as  rime, 
rim'er  (rim'er),  v.  t.  [Cf.  ream  to  enlarge.]  To  ream, 
or  bevel  out.  Eng. 

rim'er,  rhym'er  (rim'er),  n.  [Cf.  AS.  nmere  a  computer, 
OF.  rimeor  a  poet,  F.  rimeur.]  One  wdio  makes  rimes  ;  a 
versifier  ;  —  generally,  with  derogatory  force,  a  ]>oor  poet. 

This  would  make  them  soon  perceive  what  despicable  crea¬ 
tures  our  common  rimers  and  play  writers  be.  Milton. 

rim'er  y,  rhym'er-y  (-T),  n.  [Cf.  OF.  rimerie.]  The  art 
or  habit  of  riming  ;  —  used  in  contempt, 
rime'ster,  rhyme'ster  (rim'ster),  n.  A  mere  rimer ;  a 
maker  of  poor  verse. 

rim'-fire'  (rlm'fir'),  a.  Having  the  percussion  fulminate  in 
a  rim  surrounding  the  base,  distinguished  f rom  center-fire  ; 

—  said  of  cartridges  ;  also,  using  rim-fire  cartridges ;  as,  a 
rim-fire  gun.  Such  cartridges  are  now  little  used. 

rim  lock  or  latch.  A  lock  or  latch  made  to  be  fastened  to 
the  face  of  a  door,  thus  differing  from  a  mortise  lock. 
rlm'mer  (rim'er),  n.  1.  An  implement  for  cutting,  trim¬ 
ming,  or  ornamenting  the  rim  of  anything,  as  of  pies,  etc. 
2.  A  knife  for  rimming  fish.. 

Rim'mon  (rlm'tfn),  n.  [Assyrian  ;  cf.  Assyrian  ramdmu 
to  roar.]  Bib.  An  Assyrian  deity  worshiped  at  Damas¬ 
cus,  identified  with  Ramman,  god  of  thunder  and  storms. 
Elisha’s  permission  to  Naainan  to  bow  with  his  master  in 
the  house  of  Rimmon  is  often  alluded  to  (2  Kings  v.  18). 
ri'mose  (ri'nios  ;  ri-mos';  cf.  -ose),  a.  [L.  rimosus ,  fr.  rima 
chink:  cf.  F.  rimeux.]  1.  Full  of  rimes,  fissures,  or  chinks. 
2.  Bot.  &■  Zool.  Having  numerous  nearly  parallel  clefts, 
cracks,  or  fissures,  like  those  in  the  bark  of  trees. 

—  ri'mose  ly,  adv.  —  ri -mos'i-ty  (ri-mfis'T-tl),  n. 
rim'ple  (rlm'p’l),  n.  [AS.  hrympele :  cf.  AS.  gehrumpen 

wrinkled,  or  gerumpen  wrinkled,  D.  rimpel  a  wrinkle,  E. 
rumple.]  A  fold  or  wrinkle  ;  a  rumple, 
rim'ple,  v.  t.  it*  i. ;  rim'pled  (-p’ld) ;  rim'pling  (-pllng). 
To  rumple  ;  to  wrinkle. 

rim  pulley  Spinning.  A  pulley  on  the  rim  shaft  of  a  mule 
for  transmitting  motion  by  an  endless  band  or  rope  to  the 
tin  pulley  and  spindles. 

rim  rock  Mining.  The  walls,  or  material  of  the  walls,  of  a 
channel  or  basin  containing  auriferous  gravel, 
rim  saw.  A  disk  saw  having  the  teeth  on  a  separate  ring, 
rim  shaft.  fSpinnino.  The  spindle  of  a  mule  headstock. 
ri'mu  (re'moo),  n.  [Maori.]  A  New  Zealand  pinaceous 


tree  ( Dacrydium  cupressinum ) ;  also,  its  valuable  light  yel¬ 
low  or  brown  wood  ;  —  called  also  red  pine. 

||  rin-COn'  (ren-kon'),  n.  ;  pi.  rincones  (-ko'nas).  [Sp.  rin- 
cdn.]  An  interior  corner  ;  a  nook  ;  hence,  an  angular  re¬ 
cess  or  hollow  bend  in  a  mountain,  river,  cliff  ,  or  the  like. 
Western  &  Southwestern  U.  S.  V.  S.  Jordan. 

rind  ( rind),  n.  [AS.  rind  bark,  crust  of  bread  ;  akin  to  OHG. 
rinta ,  G.  rinde ,  and  prob.  to  E.  rand,  rim;  cf.  Skr.  ram  to 
end,  rest.]  1.  An  external  covering  or  coat,  as  skin,  bark, 
etc.  “  This  corporal  rind.”  Milton. 

2.  In  specific  senses:  a  Bot.  The  cortex,  b  pi.  Trees. 
Obs.  c  The  skin  of  a  whale.  Cant,  d  A  strip  of  cloth 
under  the  leather  of  a  golf  club  to  thicken  the  grip. 

Syn.  —  See  skin. 

rind,  v.  t.  To  remove  the  rind  of  ;  to  bark, 
rind'ed  (riu'dfid  ;  -did;  151),  a.  Having  a  rind;  — used 
mainly  in  composition  ;  as,  smooth-rmr/fc/. 
rin'der  post  (rln'der-pfist),  n.  [G.;  rind,  pi.  rinder,  cattle 
-|- pest  pest.]  A  contagious  distemper  or  murrain  of  neat 
cattle,  and  less  commonly  of  sheep  and  goats; —  called  also 
cattle  plague,  Russian  cattle  plague,  and  steppe  murrain. 
rind  gall  (rind).  A  defect  in  timber,  caused  by  the  growth 
of  annual  layers  of  wood  over  a  bruise  in  the  bark, 
rind  gralting  Hurt.  Bark  grafting, 
rin'dle  (rln'd’l ;  rlu'’l),  n.  [AS.  rynel.  See  run  :  cf.  run¬ 
nel.]  Rivulet ;  brook.  Obs.  or  Scot,  d*  Vial.  Eng. 
rine  (rin),  n.  [G.  remhanf  pure  (i.  e.,  combed)  hemp.]  A 
kind  of  fine  Russian  hemp  ;  —  called  also  Riga  rine. 

II  rin  for-zan'do  (ren'for-tsan'do),  a.  [It.,  fr.  rinforzart  to 
reenforce,  strengthen.]  Music.  Increasing ;  strengthening ; 

—  a  direction  indicating  a  sudden  increase  of  force,  usu¬ 
ally  for  special  emphasis  of  a  phrase  or  voice  part.  Abbr. 
rf.,  rfz.  Cf.  8FORZANDO. 

ring  (ring),  v.  t.  [Perh.  same  word  as  ring  to  encircle,  or 
fr.  Scot,  ring  to  reign.]  Sheep  Shearing.  To  make  the  high¬ 
est  score  at  shearing  in  (a  shearing  shed).  Cant ,  A  ustralia. . 
ring,  v.  t. ;  pret.  rang  (rSng)  or  rung  (rung) ;  p.  p.  rung  ; 
p.  pr.  cl*  vb.  n.  ring'ing.  [AS.  hringan ;  akin  to  Icel. 
bring ja ,  Sw.  ringa,  Dan.  ringe,  OD.  ring  hen,  ringkelen.] 
1  To  cause  to  sound,  esp.  by  striking,  as  a  metallic  body. 
2.  To  make  (a  sound),  as  by  ringing  a  bell ;  to  sound. 

The  shard-borne  beetle,  with  his  drowsy  hums, 

Hath  rung  night’s  yawning  peal.  _  Shak. 

3-  To  announce,  proclaim,  or  the  like,  by  or  as  if  by  ring¬ 
ing  ;  as,  to  ring  an  alarm  ;  to  ring  in  the  new  year. 

No  mournful  bell  shall  ring  her  burial.  Shak. 

4-  To  repeat  often,  loudly,  or  earnestly  ;  as,  to  ring  de¬ 
nunciations  ;  to  ring  the  praises  of  a  deed  or  person. 

to  ring  down,  to  give  the  signal  for  lowering  (a  curtain,  as  in 
a  theater).  —  to  r.  in.  a  Belt  Ringing.  To  cause  (a  bell)  to 
take  part  in  the  changes;  to  turn  in.  b  To  introduce  un- 
welcomely,  surreptitiously,  or  fraudulently  ;  to  foist  ;  as, 
to  ring  in  a  horse  in  a  race  under  a  false  name;  to  ring  in 
marked  cards  on  one’s  opponents ;  to  ring  in  an  undesir¬ 
able  companion  on  a  gathering.  Also  to  ring  (one)  into. 
Colloq.  —  to  r.  the  bells  backward,  to  sound  the  chimes  in  the 
reverse  order  ;  —  formerly  done  as  a  signal  of  alarm.  Scott. 

—  to  r  the  changes  on.  to  present  the  same  facts  or  argu¬ 
ments  in  a  variety  of  ways.  —  to  r.  up.  a  To  summon  or 
rouse  by  or  as  if  by  ringing  a  bell ;  as,  to  ring  up  a  doctor; 
to  ring  up  a  person  on  the  telephone.  Colloq.  b  To  give  the 
signal  for  raising  (a  curtain,  as  in  a  theater). 

ring,  v.  i.  1.  To  sound,  as  a  bell  or  other  sonorous  body, 
particularly  a  metallic  one  ;  as,  the  doorbell  rang ;  the 
sword  rings  on  his  helmet. 

Now  rin  gen  trompes  loud  and  clarion.  Chaucer. 

2.  To  sound  sonorously  or  vibrantly  ;  as,  the  cheers  rang 
out ;  his  voice  rang  with  indignation. 

3.  To  be  filled  with  a  ringing  or  reverberating  sound  ;  to 
resound  ;  reverberate  ;  also,  to  have  the  sensation  of  being 
filled  with  such  a  sound  ;  as,  his  ears  ling. 

The  hall  with  harp  and  carol  rang.  Tennyson. 

4.  To  cause  something  to  ring  ;  esp.,  to  ring  a  bell,  as  in 
giving  a  summons ;  as,  to  ring  for  a  servant  or  hot  water. 

5.  To  practice  bell  ringing  or  making  music  with  bells. 

6.  To  be  filled  with  report  or  talk  ;  as,  the  whole  town 
ri7i0$  with  his  fame  ;  also,  to  make  loud  report  or  talk  ;  to 
have  great  renown  ;  as,  his  deeds  ran  (/through  the  country. 
7-  To  have  a  particular  sound  or  character  expressive  of 
some  quality  ;  — said  of  utterance  in  speech  or  w  riting  ;  as, 
his  words  rang  true  ;  Ins  protestations  ring  hollow'. 

to  ring  backward.  =  to  ring  the  bells  backward  (which  see, 
under  ring,  v.  /.).  —  to  r.  down,  to  ring  down  the  curtain,  as 
in  a  theater  at  the  end  of  an  act:  hence,  to  bring  about  a 
conclusion  ;  —  used  with  on;  as,  let  us  ring  down  on  pain¬ 
ful  recriminations.  Colloq.  —  to  r.  in,  Theat.,  to  give  the 
signal  to  the  orchestra  to  begin  the  overture.  —  to  r.  up, 
Theat.,  to  give  the  signal  to  raise  the  curtain ;  hence,  to 
commence  a  performance,  action,  or  the  like, 
ring,  n.  1.  A  sound  made  by,  or  resembling  that  made  by, 
vibrating  metals ;  as,  the  ring  of  a  bell ;  the  silvery  ring 
of  her  laughter  ;  the  ring  of  the  hunters’  horns. 

2.  Any  loud  sound  ;  the  sound  of  numerous  voices  ;  a  sound 
continued,  repeated,  or  reverberated. 

The  ring  of  acclamations  fresh  in  his  ears.  Bacon 
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tfi'rMB).  lAr. «/  njii  <d  Kentuu- 
rus  the  Centaur's  foot.]  See 
stak.  (ling.  | 

rig'i-nal.  Erron.  for  kidge-I 
rlging.  +  Riots  ing. 
rig'let.  Var.  of  keg  let. 
rlg'ling  (rtg'lin).  Scot,  var- of 
R  i  no  ELI  no. 

rlg'ma-rle  (rYg'nia-re),  n.  A 
ba*e  coin;  also.  frolic;  uproar 
Seot.  fmarole.  Rare.  I 

rig  marrol'i*h(-rGlMsh),a.  Kig-I 
ri  go-don'  (re'gfi-dCn'L  n.  fSp. 
rigoddn .]  The  Spanish  form  of 
the  ngadoon.  (dem.  06a.  I 
rig'ol.  a.  Ring;  circle  ;  dia-| 
rigolage.  +  recolaoe. 
rigole.  4*  regal. 
j|  ri'go-let'to  (re'gS-lPt'tfl),  n. 
fit.]  An  Italian  round  dnnee. 

RI  go-let'to.  n.  (It.J  In  Vor- 
di’s  onera  of  this  name,  the 
hunchbacked  favorite  of  the 
duke.  II is  daughter  is  seduced 
bythedukeand  sacrifices  her  life 
to  frustrate  her  father’s  revenge, 
rlg'oll  (rlg'dl),  7i.  Corrupted 
form  of  rf.o  al- 

II  iTgo  ro'ao  (re/g&-r5's5),  adv. 
( It.,  rigorous.]  Music.  Rigor¬ 
ously  ;  firmly  in  accent, 
rig'br-ous-ness.  7j.  See -ness. 
rlgoroustee,  w.  [Cf.  F.  riqou- 
reusetd.)  Rigorousness.  Ohs. 


rig'-out'.n.  An  outfitof  clothes; 
a  costume.  Colloq. 

Rigs'dag  (rYgz'dag),  n.  [.Dan. 
Cf.  Reichstag.]  See  legisla¬ 
ture.  Denmark 

rigB'da  ler  (r Tg z'da'lP r).  n. 

[Dan.  See  kix-dollar.]  = 

H  I  \ -HOLLAR. 

rigt.  rigte.  +  right. 

rig  tree.  Rooftree.  Dial.  Eng 

rigtwis  RIGHTEOUS. 

Rig-Ve'da  (rlg-va'da),  n  [Skr. 
rgveda.]  See  Veda. 
rig  wid'die  (rTg-wYd'T  ;  rYg'- 
wid'T).  rig-wood'ie  (-wiYhd'Y ; 
rYg'wdbd  1 ),  7i.  (Cf.  dial,  rig 
hack,  middy  a  witny. ]  Scot,  or 
Dial.  Eng.  a  A  rope  or  chain 
over  a  horse’s  back  to  support 
the  shafts,  b  A  prank;  antic, 
rig-wid'die,  rig-wood'ie.  a.  [Cf. 
KIGWIDDIE,  7f .  J  Lean;  scrawny ; 
thrawn.  Scot. 
rihte.  rihtful,  rlhtwise. 
right,  etc. 
rijf.  riff. 

rUks'daal  der  (rTks'dal'dSr  ; 
colloq.  -dal'^r),  n.  [D.J  See 

RIX-DOLLAR. 

rffa.  rise. 
rik.  rich,  riche. 

I  rik.  7>.  Hook  ;  link.  Obs.  Scot. 
•  Rl'ka-ri  (re'kd-re;  rYk'a-). 
I  V  ar.  of  Arikara. 


rike.  +  reek,  smoke;  rich, 
riche.  [reach.] 

rike  (rTk  ;  rek)  Scot.  var.  of  | 
rike.  n.  [AS.  rxce.\  Rule; 
realm;  kingdom.  Obs. 
rikelot.  n.  A  magpie,  or  chatter¬ 
ing  woman.  Obs.  A  var.  read¬ 
ing  is  kike  lot  Ancren  Rtuie. 

riken.  rikeni.  +  reckon. 
rikk  (rik),  n.  [Ar-  rxqq.}  A 
small  tambourine,  used  in 
Egypt 

rika'daal  der  (rYks'dal  fr).  v. 
[D.  rijksdaalder .]  A  South 
African  rix-dollar,  equivalent 
to  Is.  *>d.  (about 

riks'da  Ier(riks'da/I5r),  n.  [Sw. 
See  rix-dollar.]  =  rix-dol¬ 
lar. 

ill.  Rill  Rrf.  Sp. 

||  ri  la-scian'do  (re'la-shan'dd), 
a.  [It.]  Music.  Rallentando. 
rile  (rTl).  Colloq.  &  dial.  var.  of 
ROIL. 

|[  ri-lie'vo  (rf-lyS'vO),  n  [It. 
See  relief.]  Sculp,  ijr  Arch. 
=  RELIEF,  n.,  5. 

rill,  v.  i.  To  run  in  a  small 
stream.  Rare. 
rill'et,  u.  A  little  rill, 
rillik.  +  relic. 
rilling,  n.  A  shoe  of  undressed 
hide.  Obs.  Scot. 
rill'ock  (rYl'iJk),  n.  [rill  + 
-ocA\]  A  rillet.  Dial.  Eng. 


rillow.  7i.  [Singhalese  nlawd, 
pi.  nlaw.]  A  kind  of  Ceylonese 
monkey.  Obs.  [Colloq. \ 

ri'ly  (rl'lY).  a.  Roily.  Dial.  3r| 
rim.  +  rime. 

ri'ma  (re'mii).  7>  [Tag  ]  The 

breadfruit.  Phil.  1. 

rim  ash.  The  hackberry  Celtis 

odcidcntali*. 

ri'mate  (ri'mftt),  a  [L.  rima- 
t us  torn  up.]  Zoo l  Fissured, 
rime,  r.  ?.  [AS.  hrijman,  h re¬ 
in  an.]  To  speak  loudly.  Ohs. 
rime,  t*.  t.  [AS  rymun.]  To 
clear  (away)  —  r.  i.  To  give 
place  :  yield  ;  depart.  Both  Ohs. 
rime  (rTm),  ?\  t  Var-  of  ream, 
to  bevel  out.  Eng. 
rime.  n.  [Orig  uncert.]  A  step 
of  a  ladder  ;  a  rung. 

I]  rime'  con^e'  (rem'  k<5o'a'). 
[F.J  Lit.,  “  tailed  rime;  ”  a  rim¬ 
ing  couplet  or  stanza  followed 
by  an  added  short  line, 
rime  frost.  Hoarfrost.  —  rime'- 
frost  ed.  a. 

rimel.  rimelle,  7?.  [L.  rim  via, 
dim.  of  rima  a  chink,  cleft  :  cf. 
LL.  rimella.]  A  chink  ;  a  crev¬ 
ice.  Ohs.  [-LESS.  | 

rime'le8B,  or  rhyme'lees.a.  See| 
j  ri'mer  (rl'mfr),  n.  Also  rhy- 
mer.  [See  reamer]  A  reamer  ; 
a  broach.  Eng. 


rimer,  n.  Fort.  A  palisade.  Ohs. 
rim'er  (rim'er),  u  A  tool  for 
shaping  rimes  of  a  ladder, 
rim'ey  (rlm'Y),  r.  t  (OF.  rime- 
ter.  See  rime  verse.]  To  com¬ 
pose  in  rime  :  to  versify.  Ohs 
rim'ic.  or  rhym'ic  (rTm'Tk),  a. 
Pertaining  to  rime.  Rare. 
ri'mi-form  (rl'mT-ffirm),  a.  jTL. 
rima  crack  -(-  -form.)  Bot. 
Shaped  like  a  narrow  furrow. 
Rare.  \n.  See -1ST.] 

rlm'ist,  or  rhym'isfc  (rTm'Yst),| 
rim'less,  a.  See  -less. 
rim'mer  (rim'er),  n.  [Cf. 
reamer.]  A  reamer. 

Rim  mon-pa' rez  (rlm'bn-pa'- 
rez ;  -tiur'ez).  Bib. 
rim o'sous.  a.  [L.  rimosus.) 
Rimose.  Ohs. 

II  ri  mou  lade'  (re'mdbflad'),  n. 
[F.  rCmoulade .]  A  cold  sauce  for 
meats,  salads,  etc.,  made  with 
bruised  fine  herbs,  yolks  of  hard 
boiled  eggs,  oil,  vinegar,  ancho¬ 
vies,  mustard,  pepper,  and  salt. 
rim'ouB  (rlm'MS),  a.  Rimose. 
rim 'pi.  Rimple.  Ref.  Sp. 
rirotne.  roomth. 
rim'u-lose  (rtm'fl-lfis),  a.  [L. 
ri nnda  a  small  chink,  dim.  of 
rima  chink.]  Bot.  4-  Zool.  Hav¬ 
ing  small  chinks  or  fissures, 
rim  wheel.  =  rim  pulley. 
rim'y,  rhym'y  (rTm'T),  a.  Rim 


ing.  Rare,  [with  rime;  frosty.] 
rim'y  (rlm'Y),  a.  Abounding! 
rin(rin).  Obs.  or  Scot  &  dial, 
var.  of  run,  n.  4r  v 
rin  (rln),  7i.  [Jap.,  a  very 
small  weight  ]  See  coin.  Table. 
rin  (rln),  7i.  [Jap.J  See  meas¬ 
ure,  w  eight.  Tables. 

Ri  nal'do(rP-nal'dfi).7i. [It.JSee 
Aymon,  Albkacca,  Akmida. 
rince.  +  rinse. 

rind.  Vnr.  of  rynd. 

rind  (rind  ;  rln),  w.  Hoarfrost. 
Cf.  rime.  Scot,  tf  Dial.  Eng. 
rin'dlea.  +  rendi.es.  [-less.] 
rind 'less  (rind  '16s),  a.  Seel 
rind'y  (rln'dl),  a.  Having  a 
rind  or  skin  [ dial,  of  rind. | 
rine  (dial.  rln).  Obs  or  Scot,  ft  I 

rine.  v.  t.  [AS.  hrinanJ]  To 
touch.  Ohs. 

rine.  v.  i  [AS.  rinan,  ngnan , 
fr.  regn  rain.  Cf.  rain.]  To 
rain.  Obs. 

rined  (rind),  a.  Rinded.  Obs. 
rin 'e-gate  <rTn'<F-g5t;  rf  n'-). 
Scot.  vnr.  of  runagate. 
rin'el.  ■]•  rindle. 

Ii  rin  for-za'to  (ren'fftr-tsii'tO), 
a.  [It.]  =  kinforzando 
rin-irea'ca^tive  (r  T  n-f  rf  §'k  d- 
tlv),  a.  [It.  rinfrescare  to  re¬ 
fresh.]  Refreshing.  Obs. 
ring.  4*  wring.  [of  reign.] 
ring  (ring).  Obs.  or  Scot.  var.  | 
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RINSER 


3  See  CHANGE  RINGING. 

4.  A  particular  sound  or  character  of  utterance  in  speech 
or  writing  expressive  of  some  quality  ;  as,  his  words  had  a 
ring  of  defiance  ;  an  unfamiliar  ring  in  his  voice, 
ring  (ring),  n.  [AS.  bring,  hrinc  ;  akin  to  Fries,  firing,  D. 

6  G.  ring ,  OHG.  ring ,  firing,  Icel.  hringr,  Dan.  &  S\v. 
ring ;  cf.  Russ,  fcrug.  Cf.  harangue,  rank  a  row,  rink.] 

1.  A  circle,  or  a  circular  line,  or  anything  in  the  form  of  a 
circular  line  or  hoop  ;  hence,  by  extension,  any  such  endless 
but  noncircular  bounding  line,  etc.  Specif. :  a  A  circular 
band  or  a  hoop  or  circlet  ;  as,  a  ring  of  smoke  ;  a  ring  for  a 
line  to  pass  through;  a  ring  for  keys;  esp.,  a  band,  usually 
of  precious  metal,  worn  on  the  finger,  or  attached  to  some 
other  part  of  the  person  ;  as,  a  wedding  ring  ;  ankle  ring  ; 
nose  ring,  b  A  circular  arrangement  or  group  ;  as,  a  ring 
of  mushrooms ;  a  ring  of  forts,  c  Bot.  (1)  An  annulus. 
(2)  An  annual  ring  (which  see). 

2.  A  circular,  or  sometimes  spiral,  course  ;  a  revolution  ; 
as,  a  vine  growing  in  rings  about  a  pole. 

3.  Geom  a  The  plane  figure  between  two  concentric  cir¬ 
cles.  b  A  tore  ;  —  called  also  anchor  ring. 

4-  A  race  course,  usually  circular ;  hence,  an  arena  or  area 
for  competition  or  display.  Specif.  :  a  The  arena  of  a  cir¬ 
cus  or  similar  entertainment,  b  An  inclosed  space  in  which 
boxers  or  pugilists  contest,  now  usually  a  square  inclosure 
surrounded  by  ropes  ;  hence,  fig.,  prize  fighting;  —  called 
also  prize  ring,  c  An  inclosure  or  space  in  which  animals 
are  shown  in  competition,  for  sale,  or  the  like  ;  as,  the  sales 
ring  at  a  horse  auction  ;  the  judging  ring  at  a  bench  show, 
d  An  inclosure  or  space  devoted  to  betting  at  a  horse  race  ; 
hence,  fig.,  those  who  bet  there,  esp.  the  bookmakers. 

6.  Astron.  &  Navigation.  An  instrument,  formerly  used  in 
taking  the  sun’s  altitude,  consisting  of  a  brass  ring  sus¬ 
pended  in  a  vertical  plane  by  a  swivel,  with  a  hole  at  one 
side  through  which  a  solar  ray,  passing  diametrally,  indi¬ 
cated  the  altitude  on  the  graduated  inner  surface. 

6.  An  exclusive  combination  of  persons  for  a  selfish,  and 
often  impliedly  corrupt,  purpose,  as  to  control  the  market, 
distribute  offices,  obtain  contracts,  etc. 

7  Com.  Such  a  series  of  buyers  and  sellers  that  each  buyer 
is  the  seller  in  the  same  amount  of  the  same  goods  to  an¬ 
other  buyer,  so  that  the  entire  series  of  transactions  can 
be  settled  by  ringing  out  (see  to  ring  out ,  under  Gth  ring). 
Such  a  ring  is  essentially  a  temporary  clearing  house. 

8.  Arch,  a  The  arcliivolt,  considered  as  made  up  of  a  half 
ring  of  voussoirs.  b  Any  of  the  parallel  courses  of  half 
bricks  or  other  small  voussoirs  forming  a  rowlock  arch. 

0.  Chem.  An  arrangement  of  atoms  graphically  repre¬ 
sented  as  a  ring ;  a  closed  chain. 

Rina;  of  the  Nibelung  [G.  Dcr  Ring  des  Nibelungen],  the  ring 
made  by  the  dwarf  Alberich  from  the  Rheingold  (which 
see).  Its  storv  is  the  theme  of  a  tetralogy  of  music  dramas 
by  Richard  Wagner,  which  collectively  bear  this  name.  —  j 
to  ride,  run,  or  tilt  at  the  r.,  to  charge  on  horseback  past  a 
suspended  ring  and  try  to  carry  it  off  on  the  point  of  a 
spear,  lance,  or  the  like,  — formerly  a  favorite  sport  of 
knights,  and  still  practiced,  esp.  by  cavalry, 
ring,  v.  t.  ;  ringed  (rlngd);  ring'ing.  [AS.  hringian.'] 

1  To  surround  with  a  ring,  or  as  with  a  ring;  to  form  a 
ring  around  ;  to  encircle  ;  encompass  ;  surround.  '■'‘Ringed 
about  with  bold  adversity.”  Shak. 

2.  To  provide  with  a  ring  or  with  rings,  as  the  fingers,  a 
swine’s  snout,  a  curtain  rod. 

3  Hort.  To  make  a  ring  around  by  cutting  away  the  bark  ; 
to  girdle  ;  as,  to  ring  branches  or  roots. 

4.  To  exhibit  or  exercise  in  a  ring ;  to  introduce  into  a 
ring,  as  at  a  dog  or  horse  show  or  a  circus. 

6.  In  games  where  rings  are  tossed  at  a  standing  or  pro¬ 
jecting  mark,  to  throw  a  ring  over  (the  mark). 

6  To  settle  (a  contract)  by  ringing  out. 
to  ring  an  anchor.  Naut .,  to  haul  the  anchor  up  until  its  ring 
is  at  the  hawse  hole  or  cathead  ;  —  usually  with  up.  —  to  r. 
cattle,  to  keep  them  in  a  bunch  by  riding  around  them.  — 
to  r.  out,  Com .,  to  settle  or  close  a  transaction,  as  in  futures, 
by  forming  into  a  series  a  number  of  buyers  and  sellers  in 
which  the  first  and  the  last  deal  with  each  other  (to  com¬ 
plete  the  ring)  and  all  settle  by  paying  differences, 
ring,  v.  i.  1  To  move  in  a  ring  or  rings  ;  specif.,  Falconry , 
to  rise  in  the  air  spirally. 

2.  To  form  or  take  the  shape  of  a  ring  or  rings. 
XoTingofl,Psychol.,ot  an  image,  to  resolve  into  rings  and  pass 
away.  —  to  r  up,  Com.,  to  form  a  ring.  See  5th  ring,  n.,  7. 
ring  armature-  Elec.  All  armature  for  a  dynamo  or  motor 
having  the  conductors  wound  on  a  ring.  Cf.  Gramme  ring. 
ring'-billed'  (-bTld'),  a.  Having  a  colored  ring  on  the  bill, 
ring-billed  gull,  a  rather  small  American  gull  (Lams  dela- 
warensis)  having,  when  adult,  the  bill  banded  with  black, 
ring-bolt'  (-bolt'),  n.  An  eyebolt  with  a  ring  through  it. 
ring'bone/  (-bon'),  n.  Veter.  Any  exostosis  on  the  pha¬ 
langeal  bones  of  the  horse,  in  the  majority  of  cases  produc¬ 
ing  lameness,  and  always  considered  an  uusoundness. 
ring  cell.  Bot.  A  cell  in  the  annulus  of  a  sporangium, 
ring  compound  Chem.  A  compound  the  molecule  of  which 
contains  one  or  more  rings.  See  cyclic,  a .,  4. 
ring  dotterel.  The  European  ring  plover. 
rlng'dove/  (-diiv'),  n.  a  A  common  European  pigeon  ( Co - 
lumba  palumbus),  larger  than  the  stockdove  or  rock  dove, 
having  on  each  side  of  the  neck  a  whitish  patch  and  the 
wing  edged  with  white,  b  A  small  dove  (Turtur  risorius) 
of  southeastern  Europe  and  much  of  Asia,  allied  to  the 
common  turtledove,  often  kept  in  confinement.  It  is 
buffy  with  a  black  collar. 

ringed  (rlngd),  p.  a.  1.  Encircled  or  marked  with  or  as 


Itingent  Co- 


with  a  ring  or  rings  ;  forming  or  shaped  like  a  ring ;  an¬ 
nular  ;  composed  or  formed  of  rings. 

2.  Wearing  a  wedding  ring  ;  hence,  lawfully  wedded.  44  A 
ringed  wife.”  Tennyson. 
ringed  dotterel.  =  ring  dot¬ 
terel.  —  r.  perch,  the  yellow 
perch.  Local ,  U.  S.  —  r.  plover, 
a  ring  plover.  —  r.  seal,  a  seal 
of  northern  waters  ( Phoca 
hispida )  having  ringlike  spots 
on  the  body.  —  r.  snake,  a 
harmless  European  colubrine 
snake  (Natrix  natrix)  common 
in  England.  Several  color  va-  0„„r  „ 

rieties  occur,  some  with  a  dis-  Ringed  -nake.  (J) 
tinct  white  or  yellow  neck  ring.  —  r.  worm,  an  annelid, 
rin'gent  (rtn'jeut),  a.  [L.  ringens ,  -entis,  p.  pr.  of  ringi  to 
open  wide  the  mouth  :  cf.  F.  ringent.~\  1.  Bot. 

Having  the  lips  widely  separated  and  gaping 
like  an  open  mouth  ;  as,  a  ringent  corolla. 

2.  Zodl.  Gaping  irregularly,  as  the  valves  of 
certain  bivalves. 

ring'er  (ring'er),  n  1.  One  that  rings,  en¬ 
circles,  or  puts  a  ring  around,  something,  as  a 
quoit  that  lodges  so  as  to  surround  the  peg  or 
pin,  or  the  throw  by  which  it  is  so  lodged.  -  .. 

2.  [See  the  v.]  One  who  makes  the  highest  ro  u‘ 

score  in  shearing  sheep  at  a  particular  shearing  shed.  See 
1st  ring,  v.  t.  Cant ,  Australia. 

3.  Pool.  Any  ball  encircled  with  a  distinguishing  band  of 
color,  usually  any  of  those  numbered  from  nine  to  fifteen. 

ring'er,  n.  1.  One  that  rings  ;  esp.,  one  who  rings  chimes. 

2.  Mining.  A  crowbar.  Shnmonds. 

3.  In  Slang  or  Cant  senses  (see  to  ring  in ,  under  2d  ring, 
4  b):  a  One  that  enters  any  competition  under  false  rep¬ 
resentations  as  to  his  identity,  past  performances,  or  the 
like  ;  esp.,  a  horse  entered  fraudulently  in  a  race  under  a 
false  name  to  obtain  better  odds  in  the  betting,  b  Hence, 
one  who  strongly  resembles  another  ;  as,  that  man  is  a 
ringer  for  so-and-so.  c  A  swindler  operating  with  false  or 
sweated  coins,  or  manipulating  coins  to  defraud  ;  —  called 
in  full  a  coin  ringer. 

ring  fence  A  fence  which  encircles  a  large  area,  or  a 
whole  estate,  within  one  inclosure, 
ring'-fence',  v.  t.  To  inclose  in  or  as  in  a  ring  fence, 
ring  finger.  The  third  finger  of  the  left  hand,  on  which 
the  engagement  and  wedding  rings  are  placed ;  also,  the 
co.Tesponding  finger  of  the  right  hand, 
ring  gauge  or  gage.  1.  Mech.  An  annular  gauge  for 
measuring  or  testing  cylindrical  or  spherical  work,  or  for 
setting  the  cut  to  be  taken  in  turning  and  boring. 

2.  A  tapering  staff  of  circular  cross  sectiou,  used  for  meas¬ 
uring  finger  rings. 

ring'head'  (rlng'hgd'),  n.  Cloth  Mantif.  An  instrument 
used  for  stretching  woolen  cloth, 
ring'i-ness  (rTng'T-nSs),  h.  Lumbering.  State  of  having 
the  annual  rings  of  wood  easily  separable.  Cf.  ring  shake. 
ring'ing  (ring'ing),  p.  pr.  d*  vb.  n.  of  ring,  to  encircle. 
Hence  :  n.  Act  or  result  of  putting  a  ring  or  rings  on  or 
about  something,  or  the  state  of  being  encircled,  marked, 
or  the  like,  by  a  ring  or  rings ;  as,  the  ringing  of  a  snake, 
ring'ing,  vb.  n.  of  ring,  to  sound.  Hence:  n.  1.  A  sound¬ 
ing  or  causing  to  sound,  as  a  bell  .or  other  sonorous  body. 
2.  A  sound  of  ringing  or  a  sensation  like  that  caused  by 
the  sound  of  ringing ;  as,  a  ringing  in  the  ears, 
ring'ing,  p.  pr.  of  ring,  to  sound.  Hence  :  p.  a.  Sound¬ 
ing  sonorously,  as  does  a  bell  when  rung  or  a  piece  of 
metal  when  struck;  resounding;  as,  a  ringing  cheer ;  a 
ringing  volley.  —  ring'ing-ly,  adv. 
ring'lead'er  (-led'er),  n.  1.  A  leader  of  any  body  of  men  or 
animals,  specif,  of  a  body  of  persons  engaged  in  violation  of 
law  or  an  improper  enterprise,  as  rioters,  mutineers,  etc. 
2.  The  leader  of  a  circle  of  dancers.  Obs.  Barrow. 

rillg'let  (rlng'lgt),  [ring  -j-  -let.']  1.  A  small  ring;  a 

small  circle  ;  specif.,  a  fairy  ring.  Shak. 

2.  A  curl ;  esp.,  a  long  curl  of  hair, 
ring'let-ed,  a.  Having  ringlets,  or  curls;  worn  in  ringlets, 
ring  mail-  a  Chain  mail;  sometimes,  mail  in  which  the 
rings  are  unusually  large,  b  A  kind  oi  mail  made  of  small 
steel  rings  sewed  upon  a  garment  of  leather  or  of  cloth, 
ring'mas'ter  (-mas'ter  ;  cf.  master),  n.  One  in  charge  of 
the  performances  within  the  ring  in  a  circus, 
ring  nebula.  Astron.  An  annular  nebula;  as,  the  ring 
nebula  in  Lyra.  See  nebula,  1. 
ring'neck'  (rlng'ngk'),  n.  1.  A  ring-necked  bird,  as  a  ring 
plover,  a  ring-necked  duck,  or  a  ring-necked  pheasant. 

2.  [From  wearing  white  collars.]  A  newcomer 
in  the  bush  ;  a  jackaroo.  Slang ,  Australia. 
rlng'-necked'  (-nSkt'),  a.  Having  a  ring  of 
color  around  the  neck. 

ring-necked  duck,  an  American  scaup  duck 
(Aythya  collaris).  The 
head,  neck,  and  breast  of 
the  adult  male  are  black, 
and  a  narrow  chestnut 
ring  encircles  the  neck. 

The  sides  are  vermiculated 
with  black  and  the  belly  is 
mostly  white.  —  r.  pheas¬ 
ant,  a  pheasant  (Phasia- 
nus  torqualus)  of  China, 
similar  to  the  common 
pheasant,  with  which  it 
is  often  crossed,  but  having  a  white  neck  ring, 
a  ring  plover.  —  r.  snake,  a  small  harmless  American  snake 
( Diaaophis  punctatus)  having  a  yellow  ring  around  the 
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neck.  The  back  is  ash-colored,  or  sage  green,  the  belly  of 
an  orange  red. 

ring  ouzel.  A  thrush  (Merula  lorquala)  allied  to  the 
European  blackbird  and  the 
American  robin.  It  is  black, 
with  a  white  bar  across  the 
breast.  It  breeds  in  northern 
and  mountainous  Europe, 
migrating  to  Africa, 
ring  parrakeet  or  parakeet, 
ring  parrot.  Any  of  several 
Old  World,  chiefly  green, 
parrakeets  having  a  red  ring 
around  the  neck,  as  Palienr- 
nis  torqualus ,  found  in  India, 
and  P.  alexandri  of  Java, 
ring  perch.  The  yellow 
perch.  Local ,  U.  S. 
ring  plain.  Astron.  A  lunar 
crater  of  exceptional  diameter  with  level  interior, 
ring  plover.  Any  of  certain  small  plovers  of  the  widely 
distributed  genera  Algialitis ,  Oxyechus.  and 
Ochthodromus ,  having  the  upper  part  chiefly 
brownish  or  buffy  and 
the  under  parts  white, 
with  a  black  breast 
band,  or  collar.  The 
common  European  spe¬ 
cies  is  uE.  hialicu/a : 
the  best-known  Amer¬ 
ican  forms  are  the  semi- 
palmated,  piping,  and 
killdeer  plovers, 
ring'-por  ous  (rtng'- 
por'&s;  201),  a.  For¬ 
estry.  Having  the  an¬ 
nual  rings  marked  by  Rin&  P\oxer  (jEyialitis  seinipalmata). 
a  line  of  large  pores,  as  certain  kinds  of  wood, 
ring'— rope',  n.  Naut.  A  rope  rove  through  sheaves  in  the 
cathead  and  the  ring  of  an  anchor  to  haul  the  latter  close 
up  under  the  former  ;  also,  a  rope  for  bending  a  cable  to  an 
anchor. 

ring  shake.  Forestry.  A  defect  in  timber  consisting  of  a 
shrinkage  and  separation  of  the  annual  rings, 
ring'-srnall  ,  a.  Designating  stones,  as  for  roadmaking, 
broken  small  enough  to  pass  through  a  ring  of  specified 
diameter.  — n.  Ring-small  stones. 

ring  snake  The  ringed  snake,  or  the  ring-necked  snake, 
ring  spinner.  A  machine  for  spinning,  in  which  the  twist, 
given  to  the  yarn  by  a  revolving  bobbin,  is  regulated  by 
the  drag  of  a  small  metal  loop  sliding  on  a  ring  around  the 
bobbin,  instead  of  by  a  throstle.  Hence,  ring  spinning, 
ring'ster  (rTng'ster),  n.  A  member  of  a  ring,  or  clique, 

|  esp.  of  a  political  ring ;  —  chiefly  opprobrious.  Colloq. 

ring  Stone.  A  youssoir  showing  on  the  face  of  the  wall :  — 

I  so  called  as  helping  to  make  up  the  arch  ring  or  archivolt. 
ring  system  a  A  system  of  hydraulic  power  distribution 
in  which  the  water,  after  doing  its  work,  is  returned  to  the 
power  station  and  used  over  again,  b  Astron.  The  thin, 
flat  rings  surrounding  the  ball  of  the  planet  Saturn, 
ring'tail  (nng'tal'),  n.  1.  a  The  female  or  immature  hen 
harrier.  Local ,  Eng.  b  An  immature  golden  eagle. 

2.  Naut.  A  kind  of  studding  sail  set  on  the  gaff  of  a  fore- 
and-aft  sail  abaft  the  leech,  —  rarely  used.  Also  ringsail. 
ring'— tailed'  (-tald'),  a.  Having  a  transversely  banded  tail, 
ring-tailed  cat,  the  cacomixle.—  r.  eagle,  an  immature  golden 
eagle.  — r.  lemur,  a  Madagascan  lemur  (Lemur  catlu).  —  r. 
marlin,  the  Hudson ian  goawit.  Local ,  U.  S. 
ring  traveler  or  traveller.  Ring  spinning.  The  small 
hoop  which  slides  on  the  ring  and  imparts  a  twist  to  the 
thread,  distributes  the  thread  evenly  over  the  bobbin,  and 
regulates  the  tension  in  winding, 
ring  winding.  Elec.  Armature  winding  in  which  tlie 
wire  is  wound  round  the  outer  and  inner 
surfaces  alternately  of  an  annular  or 
cylindrical  core.  Cf.  drum  winding. 
ring'worm'  (rTng'wGrm'),  n.  1.  Med. 

A  contagious  affection  of  the  skin  of  man 
and  domestic  animals  due  to  a  vege¬ 
table  parasite,  forming  ring-shaped  dis¬ 
colored  patches  covered  with  vesicles  or  RinK  Winding 
powdery  scales.  It  occurs  on  the  body,  Diagram  showing 
the  face,  or  the  scalp.  Different  varieties,  one  Winding.  S 
tinea  circinata ,  tinea  tonsurans ,  etc.,  are  South  ;  N  North, 
all  caused  by  the  same  parasite  (a  species  of  Trichophyton). 
2.  A  millepede  ;  — so  called  from  the  way  it  curls  up. 
rink  (rlqk),  n.  [Scot,  rink,  also  renk,  a  course,  a  race  ;  prob 
fr.  the  same  source  as  ring.  See  ring  a  circle.]  1.  Scot. 
&  Dial.  Eng.  a  A  course ;  race  ;  encounter,  b  A  line 
or  mark;  a  boundary  line,  c  A  ring;  circle. 

2.  A  smooth  and  level  extent  of  ice  marked  off  for  curling. 

3.  A  division  of  a  bowling  green  used  by  one  side  in  a  match. 

4.  a  In  curling  or  quoits,  the  players  composing  one  side, 
b  In  bowls,  the  players  on  both  sides. 

6.  An  inclosed  sheet  of  ice,  usually  artificial  and  under 
cover,  for  skating ;  a  building  containing  such  a  rink  ; 
hence,  a  covered  inclosure  prepared  for  roller  skating, 
rink.  v.  i.  To  6knte  at  a  rink.  —  rink'er  (rlnk'er),  n. 
Rin'man’s  green  (rTn'mfinz).  [After  Sven  Rinnian  (1720— 
92),  Swedish  mineralogist,  the  discoverer.]  Cobalt  green, 
rinse  (rlns),  v.t;  rinsed  (rlnst) ;  rins'ing  (rln'slng).  [ME. 
r  in  sen,  rincen ,  fr.  OF.  ra'incier ,  reincier,  F.  rivcer  ;  of 
uncert.  orig.  ;  cf.  OF.  recincier  to  rinse.]  1.  To  wash 
lightly  ;  to  cleanse  with  water  after  washing. 

2.  To  cleanse  by  the  introduction  of  water  ;  — applied  es¬ 

pecially  to  hollow  vessels ;  as,  to  rinse  a  bottle.  “  Like  a 
glass  did  break  i’  the  rinsing .”  Shak. 

3.  To  remove  by  washing  lightly. 


ring,  n.  Dunk  ;  eh  ore.  Obs. 
ring.  v.  t.  [Cf.  renge,  »>.]  To 
range  ;  rove.  Obs.  [-able. I 
ring'a-ble  (rYng'a-b’l ),  a.  Seel 
ringald.  +  rangale.  [mail. 
ring  armor '*/•  armour.  =  rino| 
ring'-a-round  ,  n.  =  run- 
aiiound  a.  [king,  .1.1 

ring'bark',  v  t.  Hort.  =  6th | 
ring'bilP,  n.  Ring-necked  duck 
ring'blrd\  n.  Reed  hunting, 
ring  blackbird.  The  ring  ousel, 
ringboned  (rTne'bSnd  >. 
For.  Affected  with  ringbone, 
ring  bunting.  Reed  hunting, 
ring  canal  Zodl.  a  The  circu¬ 
lar  water  tube  which  surrounds 
the  esophagus  of  echinoderms. 
b  The  circular  ctmnl  in  the  edge 
of  the  umbrella  of  a  jellyfish. 
ring'-car'Ti-er.  n.  A '  go-be¬ 
tween.  Obs.  nr  R. 
ring  dollar.  =  holy  dollar. 


ring  dropper.  A  sharper  who 
pretends  to  have  found  a  ring 
(dropped  by  h  imself).  and 
fraudulently  tries  to  induce  one 
to  buy  it  as  valuable.  —  ring 
dropping.  Both  Cant. 
ringe.  -f  reign. 
ringe  (r  Y  n  j  ;  rTnzh),  n.  Sc  v. 
Rinse.  Scot  fir  Dial.  Eng. 
ringe  (rYnj  ;  rtnzh).  n.  [Cf. 
OF.  renge  a  row.]  A  rirlge  or 
row,  esp.  of  hay.  vegetables, 
wood,  or  brush.  Dial.  Eng. 
ring'eye',  n.  The  white-eve. 
ring  faller.  =  ring  dropper. 
Obs. 

ring  fish-  The  sergeant  fish. 
Local.  Australia. 
ring  frame.  =  ring  spinner. 
ringing  engine.  A  simple  form 
of  pile  driver  in  which  the  mon¬ 
key  is  lifted  by  men  pulling  on 
ropes. 


ringit.  a.  [Cf.  ringed,  p.  p.} 
Ringi  e-eyed.  Obs.  Scot. 
ringit-rangat,  n.  [Reduplicated 
fr.  obs.  rangnt  rabble.]  Rubble  ; 
rascal  lions.  Obs.  Scot. 
ring'le  (rYng'’l).  n  A  little 
ring.  Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 
ring'le.  v.  t.  To  put  a  ring 
through  the  snout  of  (a  pig). 
Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 
ring'le,  n.  fir  r  Ring  ;  tinkle. 
Scot.  !c  Dial.  Eng. 
ring'le-eye'  (rYiig'M-e'),  n.  A 
wall-eye.  Scot,  fir  Dial.  Eng.— 
ring'le-eyed'  (-ed"),  a.  Scot.  Sf 
Dial.  Eng. 

ring'lesa.  a.  See  -less. 
ring  lock.  A  kind  of  combina¬ 
tion  lock  in  which  a  series  of 
rooved  rings  surrounding  the 
olt  must  be  arranged  so  as  to 
bring  their  grooves  in  line  be¬ 
fore  the  bolt  can  be  shot. 


ring'man.  n.  The  ring  finger. 
Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 

ring  micrometer.  =  circular 

MICROMETER. 

ring  money.  Annular  pieces  of 
metal  used  as  money  among  bar¬ 
barous  people. 

ring  mule.  =  ring  spinner. 
ringo.  *j*  erin oo. 
ringol  ric.ol. 
ring'pig'ger,  n.  A  drunkard. 

Obs. 

ring'sail',  n.  Naut.  =  ring¬ 
tail.  2. 

ring  settlement.  Finnnrr.  A  set¬ 
tlement  made  by  ringing  out. 
See  to  ring  out,  und'T  6th  ring. 
ring  stick,  or  rine'etick',  v. 
Jewelry.  A  tapir  leather-cov¬ 
ered  wooden  rod  for  polishing 
the  insides  of  rings, 
ring'-strakedqrtng'strnkt'),  a. 
Ring-streaked.  Archaic. 


ring'-streaked',cr.  Marked  with 

circular  streaks, 
ringtail  boom.  Naut.  A  spar 
rigged  on  a  boom  of  a  fore-and- 
aft  sail  for  setting  a  ringtail, 
ring'tawq  n.  A  kind  of  game 
at  marbles. 

ring  thrush.  The  ring  ousel, 
ring 'time.  n.  The  season  of 
putting  on  rings,  as  in  betrothal. 
Obs.  nr  /{. 

ring 'toss  7  ».  A  game  in  which 
the  object  is  to  toss  a  ring  so 
that  it  will  drop  over  a  stick, 
ring  wad.  Mil.  =  grommet,  3. 
ring  willow.  A  variety  of  weep¬ 
ing  willow  with  twisted  leaves, 
ring'wise'  (rTng'wTz'),  adv. 
Like  a  ring  :  annulnrly. 
ringworm  bush.  A"  tropical 
ca'salpiniaceous  shrub  (Herge- 
tica  alata)  the  leaves  of  which 
are  used  as  a  cure  for  ringworm. 


ringworm  root  An  East  In¬ 
dian  acanthaceous  shrub  (Rhi- 
tiacaiithus  nasutus).  From  its 
root  is  made  a  tincture  used  for 
ringworm.  [bush. I 

ringworm  shrub.  =ringworm| 
ring'y  (rTng'Y),  a.  Having 
rings  of  discoloration  ;  —  said  of 
elephants’  teeth, 
rink.  n.  [AS.  rive.}  A  man  ; 
hero  :  warrior.  Obs. 
rink'ite  (rYijk'Tt),  »/.  [After 
Dr.  II.  Rink,  of  Greenland. J 
Min.  A  yellowish  crystalline 
silicate  of  cerium,  etc. 

Rin'nah  (rYn'd).  Bib. 
rinne.  +  run. 
ri'no.  rhino. 
rinoceros.  f  rhinoceros. 
Rinsch.  +  Rhenish.  fing.  | 
rinse,  n.  Act  or  process  of  rins-| 
rins'er  (rYn'sCr),  n.  One  that 
rinses. 


food,  fo'ot ;  out,  oil ;  chair  ;  go  ;  sing,  iijk  ;  4hen,  thin ;  nature,  verdure  (250) ;  K  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144) ;  boN  ;  yet ;  zh  =  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Guide. 

Full  explanations  of  Abbreviations,  Signs,  etc.,  Immediately  precede  the  Vocabulary. 
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rinsing  (rTn'sTng),  n.  The  water  that  has  been  used  to 
rinse  a  vessel ;  hence,  the  last  dregs, 
ri'ot  (ri'&t),  n.  [OF.  Hole  quarrel,  dispute,  F.  riotie ;  orig. 
uncert.]  1.  Wanton  or  disorderly  behavior;  disorder; 
uproar;  tumult.  “  His  headstrong  riot."  Shak. 

2.  Profligate  or  extravagant  living ;  excessive,  wild,  and 
loose  festivity ;  revelry.  “  Venus  loveth  riot.”  Chaucer. 

3.  Law.  The  tumultuous  disturbance  of  the  public  peace 
by  an  unlawful  assembly  of  three  or  more  persons  in  the 
execution  of  some  private  object.  The  usual  (equivalent) 
definition  is  that  given  in  1  Hawkins’  Pleas  of  the  Crown, 
c.  65,  s.  1,  as  follows  :  “A  tumultuous  disturbance  of  the 
peace  by  three  or  more  persons  assembling  together  of 
their  own  authority  with  an  intent  mutually  to  assist  one 
another  against  any  one  who  shall  oppose  them  in  the  exe¬ 
cution  of  some  enterprise  of  a  private  nature  and  after¬ 
wards  actually  executing  the  same  in  a  violent  and  turbu¬ 
lent  manner  to  the  terror  of  the  people,  and  this  whether 
the  act  intended  be  of  itself  lawful  or  unlawful.” 

ri'ot  (ri'fit),  v.  i. ;  ri'ot-bd  ;  ri'ot-ing.  [OF.  rioter.']  1.  To 
engage  in  riot ;  to  act  in  an  unrestrained  or  wanton  man¬ 
ner  ;  to  indulge  in  excess  of  luxury,  feasting,  or  the  like  , 
to  revel ;  to  run  riot ;  to  go  to  excess. 

Riots  in  pleasure,  and  neglects  the  law  Daniel 

No  pulse  that  riots,  and  no  blood  that  glows  l* ope 

2.  To  create  or  engage  in  a  disturbance  or  tumult ;  specif., 
7>aw,  to  disturb  the  peace  by  a  riot.  See  riot,  ??.,  3. 
ri'ot,  v.  t.  1.  To  disturb  by  a  riot,  tumult,  or  disorder;  to 
commit  disorderly  conduct  in  relation  to.  Obs.  The  Bruce. 

2.  To  spend  or  pass  in  riot ;  as,  to  riot  away  one’s  life.  B. 
Riot  Act.  Eng,  An  act  (1  Geo.  I.st.  2,  c.5,  1715)  providing 
that  if  any  twelve  persons  are  unlawfully  assembled  to  the 
disturbance  of  the  peace,  any  justice  of  the  peace,  sheriff, 
under  sheriff,  or  mayor  of  a  town  may  command  them  by 
proclamation  to  disperse,  and  that  if  they  shall  contemn 
nis  order  and  continue  together  for  an  hour  or  more  after¬ 
wards  they  shall  be  guilty  of  felony.  The  Act  has  not  gen¬ 
erally  been  enacted  in  the  United  States, 
ri'ot-er  (-er),  n.  One  who  riots  ;  specif.  :  a  A  profligate 
liver  ;  a  reveler  ;  a  roisterer.  Chaucer,  b  One  who  creates 
or  engages  in  a  disturbance  or  tumult ;  specif.,  Law ,  one 
who  engages  in  a  riot.  See  riot,  n.,  3.  c  One  who  commits 
an  outrage  or  trespass,  esp.  against  property  Obs. 
ri'ot- 0113  (-fts),  a.  [OF.  riotous  quarrelsome,  F.  riotleux.} 
Involving,  or  engaging  in,  riot ;  specif.  :  a  Wanton  ;  unre¬ 
strained  ;  profligate. 

The  younger  son  .  .  .  took  his  journey  into  a  far  country,  and 
there  wasted  his  substance  with  riotous  living.  Luke  xv.  13 
b  Of  the  nature  of  a  riot  (sense  3)  ;  seditious  ;  tumultuous. 

—  ri'ot-ous  ly,  adv.  —  ri'ot  ous  ness,  n. 

ri'Ot-ry  (-rt),  n.  Act  or  practice  of  rioting  ;  riot ;  also,  ri¬ 
oters  collectively.  Obs.  or  R. 

rip  (rip),  v.  t.  ;  ripped  (rTpt) ;  rip'ping.  [ME.  ripen  to 
search  into,  to  tear;  cf.  Sw.  repa  to  ripple  flax,  repa  upp 
to  rip  up,  to  ravel  out,  Dan.  rippe  op ,  Norw.  dial,  ripa  to 
scratch,  D.  repelen  to  ripple  (flax);  peril,  akin  to  E.  rap 
to  snatch.  Cf.  ripple,  of  flax.]  i.  To  divide  or  separate 
the  parts  of  by  cutting  or  tearing  ;  to  tear  or  cut  open, 
asunder,  or  off  ;  to  tear  off  or  out  by  violence  ;  as,  to  rip  a 
garment  by  cutting  the  stitches ;  to  rip  off  the  skin  of  a 
beast ;  to  rip  up  a  floor ;  —  often  used  with  up ,  open ,  off. 

2.  To  take  out  or  away  by  or  as  by  cutting  or  tearing. 

He  ’ll  rip  the  fatal  secret  from  her  heart  Granville. 

3.  To  tear  up  for  search  or  disclosure,  or  for  alteration; 
to  search  to  the  bottom ;  to  discover  ;  disclose.  Now  Rare. 

For  brethren  to  debate  and  rip  up  their  falling  out  in  the  ear 
of  a  common  enemy  .  .  is  neither  wise  nor  comely.  Milton. 

4.  To  saw  (wood)  lengthwise  of  the  grain  or  fiber. 

Syn.  —  See  tear. 

to  rip  out,  to  rap  out.  See  3d  rap,  v.  /.,  3.  Colloq. 
rip,  t>.  i.  l.  To  become  torn  apart  or  split  open  or  asunder, 
esp.,  in  a  garment,  etc.,  by  cutting  or  breaking  stitches. 

2.  To  go  ahead,  move,  or  proceed  headlong  or  at  full  speed 
or  energy  ;  as,  to  let  an  engine  rip.  Colloq. 

3.  To  break  forth  into  vehement,  often  profane,  utterance  ; 

—  usually  with  out  ;  as,  to  rip  out  with  an  oath.  Colloq. 
rip,  n.  1.  A  rent  made  by  ripping,  esp.  by  a  seam  giving 

way  ;  a  tear  ;  a  place  torn  ;  laceration. 

2.  [Orig.  uncert.]  A  term  applied  to  a  mean,  vicious,  or 
worthless  thing  or  person,  as  to  a  scamp,  a  debauchee,  or  a 
prostitute,  or  a  worn-out  horse  Colloq. 

3-  [Cf.  ripple  a  little  wave.]  a  A  body  of  water  made 
rough  by  the  meeting  of  opposing  tides  or  currents,  b  A 
portion  of  a  current  roughened  by  passing  over  a  shoal  ;  — 
applied  esp.  to  tidal  currents,  more  rarely  to  land  streams. 

4.  A  rush  ;  speed  ;  pace.  Colloq. 

rl-pa'ri-al  (rT-pa'rT-ftl ;  ri- ;  115),  a.  Zobl.  Riparian  ;  living 
on  or  frequenting  the  banks  of  streams  or  other  waters, 
ri  pa'ri  an  (rT-pa'rT-ftn  ;  ri- ;  115),  a.  [L .  riparius,  fr. 
ripa  a  bank.  See  river  ;  cf.  arrive.]  Of,  pertaining  to, 
or  living  on,  the  bank  of  a  river,  or,  in  a  broader  sense,  the 
bank  of  a  lake  or  a  tidewater.  —  riparian  rights,  Law.  the 
rights  of  a  person  owning  land  containing  or  bordering  on 
a  watercourse  or  other  body  of  water  in  or  to  its  banks, 
bed,  or  waters.  At  the  common  law  a  person  owning  land 
bordering  a  nonnavigable  stream  owns  the  bed  of  the 
stream  to  the  fllum  aquae,  or  thread  of  the  stream,  and 
may  make  reasonable  use  of  its  waters.  Cf.  foreshore. 
ri  pa'ri-ous  {-us),  a.  [L.  riparius.}  Growing  or  living 
along  the  banks  of  rivers  ;  riparial. 

rtP  cord.  Aeronautics.  A  cord  by  which  the  gas  bag  of  a 
balloon  may  be  ripped  open  for  a  limited  distance  to  re¬ 
lease  the  gas  quickly  and  so  cause  immediate  descent, 
ripe  (rip),  a. ;  rip'er  (rip'er)  ;  rip'est  (rip'6st).  [AS.  ripe  ; 
akin  to  OS.  ripi,  D.  rijp,  G.  reif ,  OHG.  rifi  ;  prob.  akin  to 
E.  reap.  Cf.  reap.]  1.  Ready  for  reaping  or  gathering ; 
having  attained  perfection  ;  mature  ; — said  of  fruits,  seeds, 


rln'Bpindel.  n.  [ME  rine,rune, 

a  running  (AS.  rune)  4-  spindle. ] 
A  drill  for  trepanning.  06s. 
rinst.  Rinsed  Ret'.  Sp. 
rin 'there  out  ,  rin'ther-out', 
(rTn'fcfeer-oot'),  n.  a.  [Dial. 
rin  to  run.]  Vagrant;  vaga¬ 
bond  ;  tramp.  Scot. 

\\  ri'o  (re'5),  n.;  pi  ru  (-e). 
[It.]  Lit.,  small  stream;  — ap¬ 
plied  esp.  to  the  smaller  water 
streets  of  Venice.  Cf  canai.k. 
||  ri'o  (re'5),  n.  [Sp.]  A  river, 
rioll,  riolte.  ^  rial,  rialty. 
riolyse.  n.  Royal  or  noble  per¬ 
sonages.  Cf.  rial.  Obs.  Scot. 
ri'ot.  Var.  of  ryot. 
ri'ot-ise  (rT'<7t-Ya),  n.  Riot ;  ex¬ 
cess  ;  revelry.  Obs. 
riotour.  +  rioter. 
rip  (rtp,  r  6  p).  Obs.  or  dial. 


Eng.  var.  of  reap. 
rip  (rYp),  n.  [Cf.  Icel  hr  ip  a 
box  or  basket.]  A  kind  of  fish 
basket.  Obs. 

rip,  n  A  whetstone  or  strop 
used  to  sharpen  a  scythe.  Dial. 
rip,  v.  t.  [Cf.  AS.  rxpan ,  rij- 
pan."]  Plunder ;  despoil.  Obs. 
rip.  Abbr  Ripieno. 

R.  I.  P.  Abbr.  Requiescat,  or 
requiescant,  in  pace  (L.,  may 
he  or  she.  or  thev.  rest  in  peace), 
ri  pa'ri  an  (rY-'pfi'rY-dn  ;  ri-  ; 
115),  n.  One  who  lives,  or  has 
property,  on  the  bank  of  a  river, 
riparographer.  •[•  rhyparog- 
Rapher.  I  a  fisherman.  Obs.  | 
ri-pa'tor,  n.  [LL.]  =  rippier.I 
ripe  (rep).  Obs.  or  Scot.  &  dial. 
Eng.  var.  of  reap. 
ripe  (rip),  n.  [L.  ripa.]  River 


etc. ;  as,  ripe  grain.  Botanically,  a  fruit  is  ripe  when  its 
seeds  are  mature  and  fit  for  germination.  In  horticulture 
it  is  ordinarily  said  to  be  ripe  when  in  condition  for  use  as 
food,  although  many  unripe  fruits  are  also  eaten. 

2.  Like  ripened  fruit  in  ruddiness  and  plumpness. 

3.  Advanced  by  keeping  to  the  state  of  fitness  or  best  con¬ 
dition  for  use  ;  mellow  ;  —  said  of  foods ;  as,  ripe  cheese  ; 
ripe  wine  ;  ripe  game. 

4.  Having  attained  full  development ;  mature;  perfected; 
consummate  ;  as,  a  ripe  scholar.  “  /£ //^courage.”  Chaucer. 

6.  Maturated  or  perfectly  suppurated  ;  ready  to  discharge  ; 
—  said  of  abscesses,  sores,  tumors,  etc. 

6.  In  technical  senses  :  a  Of  claims,  mature,  b  Zool.  Ma¬ 
ture  ;  ready  to  be  discharged,  as  eggs  ;  also,  containing 
ripe  eggs  or  spermatozoa,  as  a  fish  at  spawning  time. 

7.  Ready  for  action  or  effect;  prepared. 

While  things  were  just  ripe  for  a  war.  Addtson. 

8.  Intoxicated.  Slant/.  “  Reeling  ripe."  Shak. 

Syn.  —  Complete,  finished.  See  mature.  .  . 

ripe  rot,  a  disease  of  ripe  apples,  caused  by  tbe  parasitic 
fungus  Glceosporium  fructigenum  ;  also,  the  fungus  itself. 

ripe'ly  (rip'lT),  adv.  In  a  ripe  manner  ;  maturely  ;  at  the 
fit  time  or  in  the  fit  manner ;  thoroughly, 
rip'en  (rip'’n),  v.  i. ;  rip'ened  (-’nd);  rip'en-ing.  1.  To 
grow  ripe  ;  to  become  mature,  as  grain,  fruit,  flowers,  and 
the  like  ;  as,  grapes  ripen  in  the  sun. 

2.  To  approach  or  come  to  perfection  or  completeness  or 
to  fitness  for  action,  execution,  use,  or  the  like, 
rip'en,  v.  t.  1.  To  make  ripe  ;  as,  the  sun  ripens  the  corn. 
2.  To  mature  ;  to  fit  or  prepare  ;  to  b-ing  to  perfection  or 
completeness  or  to  a  state  of  fitness  for  use,  execution, 
or  the  like  ;  as,  to  ripen  the  judgment  ;  to  ripen  a  plan  ;  in 
butter  making  cream  is  ripened  by  the  action  of  the  lactic 
acid  on  the  milk  sugar. 

ripe'ness  (rip'nSs),  n.  [AS.  ripness.}  State  or  quality  of 
being  ripe  ;  maturity ;  completeness  ;  perfection  ;  as,  the 
ripeness  of  grain,  of  manhood,  of  judgment, 
ri-pid'o  life  (ri-pTd'6-lit ;  rT-),  n.  [Gr.  pit t«,  pimSog,  fan 
-f-  -tile.]  Min.  a  Clinochlore.  b  Proclilorite. 
ri-pie'nist  (re-pya'nTst),  n.  Music .  A  player  in  the  ripie¬ 
no  portion  of  an  orchestra. 

II  ri-pie'no  (re-pya'no),  a.  [It.]  Music.  Filling  up  ;  sup¬ 
plemental  ;  supernumerary  ;  —  applied  to  an  instrument 
or  performer  that  only  swells  the  mass  or  tutti  of  an  or¬ 
chestra,  as  distinguished  from  one  that  is  obbligato, 
rip'on  (rTp'tfn),  n.  A  sword,  sword  blade,  or  spur  ;  —  so 
called  as  notably  produced  at  Ripon,  Eng.  Obs.  or  Hist. 
ri  poste'  I  (re-post'),  n.  [F.  riposte.'}  1.  In  fencing,  a 
ri-post'  I  quick  return  thrust  after  a  parry. 

2.  A  quick  and  sharp  retort;  a  repartee.  J.  Morley. 
ri  poste'  (  v.  i.  [Cf.  F.  riposter.}  To  make  a  riposte,  either 
ri-post'  I  verbally  or  in  fencing  ;  to  retort  quickly. 

“Absolutely  certain,”  riposted  the  bookman  /‘all  Mall  Mag. 
rip'per  (rTp'er),  n.  1.  One  that  rips  ;  a  ripping  tool.  Specif.: 
a  A  long  thin  iron  blade,  notched  to  draw  nails,  used  to  re¬ 
move  damaged  roofing  slates,  etc.  b  A  ripsaw,  c  An  im¬ 
plement  for  cutting  stitches  in  ripping  open  seams  in  cloth, 
d  A  machine  with  revolvable  knives  for  cutting  millboard. 

2.  Wiredrawing.  Any  of  the  larger  blocks  on  which  the 
first  few  drawings  are  effected. 

3.  Anything  very  remarkable  of  its  kind.  Slang. 

4.  =  DOUBLE- RIPPER. 

ripper  act  or  bill.  An  act  or  a  bill  conferring  upon  a  chief 
executive,  as  a  governor  or  mayor,  large  powers  of  appoint¬ 
ment  and  removal  of  heads  of  departments  or  other  sub¬ 
ordinate  officials.  Polit.  Cant ,  U.  S. 
rip'ping  (rTp'Tng),  p.  pr.  vb,  n.  of  rip.  Hence  :  a.  Re¬ 
markable  of  its  kind  for  size,  excellence,  or  the  like;  as,  a 
ripping  musician  ;  tripping  lie.  Slang.  —  ripping  chisel,  a 
long  slender  chis- 
er,  slightly  bent 

near  the  cutting  ir  1  . . 

end,  used  for  Ripping  Chisel 

cleaning  out  mortises,  etc.  —  r.  Iron.  =  ravehook.—  r.  punch, 
Mach.,  a  tool,  used  in  a  punching  machine,  for  crosscutting 
metal  plates.  It  has  a  rectangular  point.  —  r.  saw,  a  ripsaw, 
rip'ple  (rtp'’l),  n.  [Cf.  D.  repel.  See  2d  ripple,  rip  to 
tear.]  An  implement,  with  teeth  like  those  of  a  comb,  for 
removing  seeds  and  seed  vessels  from  flax,  broom  corn,  etc. 
rip'ple,  v.  t.  ;  rip'pled  (-’Id)  ;  rip'pling  (-ling).  [ME.  rip- 
elen  to  scratch.  See  rip  to  tear.]  1.  To  scratch ;  rip; 
tear;  graze.  Obs.  or  Scot.  Dial.  Eng. 

2.  To  remove  the  seeds  from  (flax,  etc.),  with  a  ripple, 
rip'ple,  v.  i.  [Cf.  RIMPLE,  rumple.  Peril,  confused  with 
ripple {oi  flax).]  1.  To  become  fretted  or  dimpled  on  the 
surface,  as  water  when  agitated  or  running  over  rough 
shallows;  to  be  covered  with,  or  form  in,  small  waves  or 
undulations  ;  as,  a  field  of  grain  ripples  in  the  wind. 

2.  To  make  a  sound  as  of  water  running  gently  over  rough 
shallows  ;  as,  her  laughter  rippled. 

rip'ple,  v.  t.  To  fret  or  dimple,  as  the  surface  of  water; 
to  cover  with,  or  form  in,  small  waves  or  undulations  or  with 
ripple-like  marks  ;  as,  the  breeze  rippled  the  lake, 
rip'ple,  n.  1.  The  fretting  or  dimpling  of  the  surface  of 
water  running  over  rough  shallows  or  stirred  by  the  wind  ; 
hence,  a  little  curling  wave  or  an  undulation. 

2.  A  sound  such  as  is  made  by  water  running  over  rough 
shallows  ;  as,  a  ripple  of  laughter. 

ripple  marks.  A  system  of  small,  more  or  less  parallel 
ridges  produced,  esp.  on  sand,  by  wind,  by  the  current  of 
a  stream,  or  by  the  agitation  of  waves, 
rip'pler  (rip'ler),  n.  One  that  ripples  flax,  etc.;  a  ripple, 
rip'plet  (-let),  n.  A  small  ripple. 

rip'ply  (-1T),  a.  Having  ripples  ;  as,  ripply  water  ;  hence, 
resembling  the  sound  of  rippling  water,  as  laughter. 


bank  ;  seashore.  Obs.  or  Dial. 

Eng 

ripe.  v.  t.  Sr  i.  [AS.  rt/uan.]  To 
ripen  :  mature.  Obs.  or  R. 
ripe  (rip),  v.  t.  [ME.  ripen  ;  cf. 
ri  l*  to  tear.]  Obs.  or  Scot.&c  Dial 
Eng.  1.  To  search  ;  ransack  ; 
examine. 

2.  To  plunder  ;  rob  ;  rifle. 

3.  To  clean  ;  to  clear.  Scot. 

4.  To  break  up  or  remove  stones 
from  (rough  ground).  Dial. 
Eng. 

ripeck.  Var.  of  rypf.ck. 
ripel.  «[•  ripple,  to  scratch, 
ripe 'man  +  repman. 
ripen.  +  reap. 
rip'end  Ripened.  Ref.  Sp- 
ripey.  a.  Ripe.  Obs. 

Ri'phath  ( rl'fftlh).  Rib. 
ri-pic'o-lous  (rY-pYk'5-lus  ;  ri-), 


a  [L  ripa  bank  -f  -colon 

Zobl.  Riparial. 
ripier  f  hippier.  [/?.  S/ 
rip'l,  rip'ld  Ripple,  ripplec 
ri'ple  (rlp'’l).  Obs  or  Scot, 
dial  Eng.  var.  of  ripple. 
ripp  (rip).  Scot  var.  of  reai 
rip'pat  (rtp'ut).  Scot.  var. 
rippet. 

rippe.  +  reap  ;  rip.  a  baske 
rip'ped  (rYp'^d  ;  -fit).  Obs. 
dial.  Eng.  p.  p.  of  reap. 
rip'per.  n.  See  kippikr. 
rip'pet  (rTp'lt),  t/.  Rnmp  ;  i 
roar  ;  quarrel.  Scot.  6/  Dial. 
rip'pier.  rip'ier  (rYp'y?r), 
Also  rip'per.  etc.  [Cf.  rip 
hasket.i  A  fish  peddler.  Ob. 
rip'ple  (rYp'T).n.  Weakness 
the  back  and  loins  ;  kidney  d 
ease  ;  —  often  in  the  pi.  Scot 


rip'rap7  (rtp'rSp'),  n.  [Cf.  rap.]  Masonry.  A  foundation 
or  sustaining  wall  of  stones  thrown  together  without  order, 
as  in  deep  water  or  on  a  suit  bottom  ;  also,  stones  so  used. 
rip'rap7,  V.  t.  ;  rip'rapped7  (-ript7) ;  rip'rap'ping.  Mason¬ 
ry.  To  form  a  riprap  in  or  upon  ;  to  strengthen  or  support 
with  a  riprap;  as,  a  dam  or  a  breakwater  riprapped  with 
stone. 

rip'— rap7,  n.  A  kind  of  firework  that  when  lighted  makes 
a  succession  of  sharp  explosions  and  jumps. 
rip'savf7  (-s67),  n.  [See  RIP,  v.  4.]  Carp.  A  saw  with 
coarse  teeth  which  have  but  a  slight  set,  used  for  cutting 
wood  in  the  direction  of  the  fiber.  See  saw',  Jllust. 
rip7U-a'ri  an  (rTp^-a'n-an  ;  115),  a.  [LL.  ripuarius:  of. 
F.  ripuaire.  Cf.  riparian,  riverain.]  Of  or  pertaining 
to  a  bank  or  shore  ;  specif.  [ cap .],  designating  a  group  i  f 
Franks  who  established  themselves  early  in  the  4th  centu¬ 
ry  on  both  banks  of  the  Rhine  near  the  present  city  of  Co¬ 
logne.  See  Frank. —?i.  A  Ripuarian  Frank, 
rise  (riz),  r.  i.  ;  pret.  rose  (roz) ;  p.  ]>.  ris'en  (rTz'’n);  p 
pr.  i  vb.  n.  ris'ing  (riz'Ing).  [AS.  risan  ;  akin  to  OS.  ri- 
san ,  D.  rijzen ,  OHG.  risan  to  rise,  fall,  Icel.  risa,  Goth, 
ui neisan,  G.  reise  journey.  Cf.  arise,  raise,  rear,  t\] 

1.  To  move  from  a  lower  position  to  a  higher  ;  to  ascend  ; 
to  mount  or  move  up.  Specif.  :  a  To  go  upward  by 
walking,  climbing,  flying,  or  any  other  voluntary  motion  ; 
as,  a  bird  rises  in  the  air;  a  fish  rises  to  the  bait,  b  To 
ascend  or  float  in  a  fluid,  as  gases  or  vapors  in  air,  cork  in 
water,  and  the  like,  c  To  move  upward  under  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  a  projecting  force  ;  as,  a  bullet  rises  in  the  air.  d 
To  grow  upward  ;  to  attain  a  certain  height ;  as,  this  elm 
rises  to  the  height  of  seventy  feet,  e  To  reach  a  higher 
level  by  increase  of  quantity  or  bulk  ;  to  swell ;  as,  a  river 
rises  in  its  bed.  f  To  become  erect ;  to  assume  an  upright 
position  ;  as,  to  rise  after  a  fall,  g  To  terminate  an  offi¬ 
cial  sitting  ;  to  adjourn  ;  as,  the  committee  lose,  h  To  ter¬ 
minate  or  abandon  a  siege.  1  To  leave  one’s  bed  ;  to  arise, 
j  To  tower  up  ;  to  extend  upward;  as,  the  Alps  rise  far 
above  the  sea.  k  To  slope  upward,  as  a  path.  “  A  rising 
ground.”  Dryden.  1  To  swell  or  putt  up  in  fermentation  ; 
to  become  light,  as  dough,  m  Phon.  To  change,  as  a  vowel 
sound,  to  a  pronunciation  with  higher  tongue  position,  as 
a  (originally  a)  to  a  {ale). 

2.  To  have  the  aspect  or  the  effect  of  rising.  Specif.  :  a 
To  emerge  above  the  easterly  horizon,  as  the  sun,  moon, 
stars,  and  the  like,  b  To  become  apparent ;  to  emerge  into 
sight ;  to  appear  ;  as,  an  eruption  rises  on  the  skin  ;  the 
land  rises  to  view,  c  To  become  perceptible  to  other  sens*  s 
than  sight  ;  as,  a  noise  rose  on  the  air  ;  odor  rises  from  the 
flower,  d  To  have  a  beginning  ;  to  proceed  ;  to  originate  ; 
as,  rivers  rise  in  lakes  or  springs. 

Honor  and  shame  from  no  condition  rise.  Pope. 

3.  To  increase  in  size,  force,  value,  or  the  like  ;  to  proceed 
toward  a  climax.  Specif.  :  a  To  increase  in  power,  force, 
or  strength  ;  as,  a  storm  rises  ;  his  anger  iVse  ;  the  rising 
power  of  a  nation,  b  To  become  of  higher  value;  to  in¬ 
crease  in  price;  as,  stocks  rise’  and  fall,  c  To  become 
larger;  to  swell  ;  — said  of  a  boil,  tumor,  and  the  like, 
d  To  increase  in  volume  or  intensity  ;  as,  the  temperature 
rises  in  summer,  e  To  become  louder,  or  higher  in  pitch, 
as  the  voice  or  a  musical  instrument.  I  To  increase  in 
amount ,  to  enlarge  ,  as,  his  expenses  rose. 

4.  In  various  figurative  senses  :  a  To  become  opposed,  or 
hostile  ;  to  go  to  war  ;  to  take  up  arms  ;  to  rebel. 

No  more  shall  nation  against  nation  rise  Pope. 
b  To  attain  to  a  better  social,  official,  professional,  or  finan¬ 
cial  position  ;  to  be  promoted  ;  to  succeed  ;  to  prosper ; 
as,  a  rising  politician,  educator,  doctor;  to  rise  in  rank. 

C  To  become  more  and  more  dignified  or  forcible;  to  in¬ 
crease  in  interest  or  power  ;  —  said  of  style,  thought,  or 
discourse  ;  as,  to  rise  in  eloquence  ;  a  story  rises  in  interest, 
d  To  come  to  mind  ;  to  be  suggested ;  to  occur,  e  To 
come  ;  to  offer  itself.  Obs.  or  R. 

There  chanced  to  the  prince’s  hand  to  rise 

An  ancient  book.  Spenrei 

5-  To  ascend  from  the  grave  ;  to  come  to  life. 

But  now  is  Christ  risen  from  the  dead  1  Cor.  xv.  20 
Syn.  —  Rise,  arise.  Rise  is  the  general  term,  and  applies 
to  movement  of  any  sort  from  a  low  er  to  a  higher  position  ; 
except  in  poetry,  and  in  the  sense  of  getting  up  from  a  sit' 
ting,  kneeling,  or  lying  posture,  rise ,  in  its  Tit.  senses,  has 
practically  displaced  arise;  as,  a  balloon  rises  in  the  air, 
the  mercury  rises  in  the  thermometer,  one  arises  (or  rises) 
from  a  chair  ;  cf.  to  rise  to  a  point  of  order.  Fig.,  arise  ap¬ 
plies  esp.  to  that  which  springs  up  or  appears  ;  rise  often 
emphasizes  the  idea  of  origin;  as,  a  discussion  arose; 
“What  mighty  contests  rise  from  trivial  things”  {Pope). 
But  rise  has  much  wider  fig.  application  than  arise. 
rise  (riz),  v.  1.  [See  rise,  v.  i.]  1.  Togo  up;  ascend  ;  climb. 
2.  To  cause  to  rise  ,  to  raise  ;  as,  to  rise  a  fish,  or  a  ship, 
to  rise  tacks  and  sheets.  Naut.  See  raise,  v.  t .,  6  b. 
rise  (riz  ,  rls  ;  277  :  see  note  below),  n.  1.  Act  of  rising,  or 
state  of  being  risen  ;  ascent. 

2.  The  distance  through  which  anything  rises  ;  as,  the  rise 
of  the  river  was  six  feet ;  a  steep  rise  in  a  road. 

3.  A  piece  of  land  higher  than  its  surroundings;  as,  the 
house  stood  on  a  rise. 

4.  Spring  ;  source  ;  origin  ;  as,  the  rise  of  a  stream. 

All  wickedness  taketh  its  rise  from  the  heart.  R  Nelson. 

5.  Emergence  above  the  horizon.  Shak. 

6.  Increase;  advance;  augmentation,  as  of  price,  value, 
rank,  property,  fame,  and  the  like;  as,  the  rise  of  stocks. 
7-  Increase  of  sound  ,  a  swelling  of  the  voice. 

The  ordinary  rises  and  falls  of  the  voice.  Bacon 

8.  Elevation  or  ascent  of  the  voice ;  upward  change  of 
key  ;  as,  a  rise  of  a  tone  or  semitone. 


ripple  grass.  The  ribwort 
rip'ple  less,  a.  See -less. 
ripple  plantain.  The  ribwort, 
rip 'pie-stock  ,  n  A  rod  or  staff 
useff  in  heating  flax.  Obs. 
rip'pling-ly,  adv.  of  rippling. 
rip'pock  (rip'tfk),  n.  The  com¬ 
mon  tern.  Scot.  S ;  Dial.  Eng. 
rip'pon.  Var.  of  RIPON. 
rip'sack"  (rTp's&k'),  «•  The 
gray  whale. 

II  rire  en'tre  cuir'  et  chair'(rer' 

ax'tr’  kwer  ashar').  [F.]  Lit., 
to  laugh  between  skin  and  flesh; 
to  laugh  in  one’s  sleeve, 
ri'ro-ri'ro  (r  e'r  5-re'r  5),  n. 
I  Maori.]  The  gray  warbler  of 
New  Zealand. 

rls.  Obs.  pres.  &  dial.  Eng.  pret. 
&  p.  p.  of  rise. 

ri-sa'la. -lah(rl-sa'ld).  Vars.  of 


RESSALA.  [RESSALDAR.I 

rls  al  dar'frYs'tfl-aiir').  Var.ofl 
ri6'ban  (rYs'brtn  ;  F  res'bax'), 
n.  [F.,  fr.  D.  rijsbank,  prop.t 
bank  of  faggot6.]  Mil.  A  nat 
tract  of  land  on  which  is  a  bat¬ 
tery  defending  a  harbor.  Rare 
ris-berm'  (rts-btrm'),  n.  [F. 
nsberme ;  cf  D  rijsberni.')  An 
arrangement  of  la  seines  to 
strengthen  the  bottom  of  an 
earth  wall  or  jetty.  Rare. 
rlBche.  •]•  ri  sh.  a  plant. etc. 

ris'da'ler  (rYs'diLier).  Var  of 

R  I X-DOLLA  r  . 

jl  ris  de  veau'  (re'  d£  v6').  [F  ] 
Calf’s  sweetbread, 
rise.  +  rush,  a  plant,  etc. 
rise.  Var.  of  RICK,  a  twig- 
rise'bush',  n.  =  rice,  brush¬ 
wood 


ale,  senate,  cSre,  ilm,  account,  arm,  ask, 


sofa;  eve,  €vent,  find,  recent,  maker;  Ice,  ill;  old,  obey,  orb,  5dd,  s&ft,  cfinnect ;  use,  unite,  <irn,  lip,  circus,  menu; 
||  Foreign  Word.  +  Obsolete  Variant  of.  +  combined  with.  =  equals. 


RISEN 


1839 


RIVERET 


9.  The  upward  spring  of  a  fish  to  seize  food  or  bait. 

10.  Capacity  for  rising,  or  height  to  which  one  can  rise, 
intellectually  or  spiritually. 

11.  In  trap  shooting,  the  distance  from  the  firing  line  to 
the  traps. 

12.  Mining .  a  =  riser,  3.  b  Inclination  or  dip  (of  a 
stratum  of  coal),  considered  from  below  upwards. 

riie  of  floor,  Shipbuilding ?  a  line  on  the  body  plan  showing 
the  angle  that  the  midship  frame  makes  with  the  horizon¬ 
tal  plane  at  the  keel ;  —  called  also  rise  of  jioor  line. 
jOf*  The  older  pronouncing  dictionaries  from  Walker  (c. 
1800)  have  generally  preferred  ris,  on  the  analogy  of  other 
nouns  disting,  in  pron.  by  sharp  s  from  the  corresponding 
verbs  of  like  spelling  ana  accent ;  as  abuse ,  n.  &  v.,  use,  n. 
&  v.,  house ,  n.  &  v.,  etc.  Most  recent  dictionaries  prefer 
riz,  good  usage  having  at  all  times  been  divided, 
ris'er  (riz'er),  n.  1.  One  who  rises,  as  one  who  gets  up 
from  bed,  one  who  rises  in  revolt,  etc. 

2.  Arch,  a  The  upright  piece  of  a  step,  from  tread  to 
tread.  When  this  piece  is  omitted  the  open  space  between 
two  treads  is  sometimes  called  an  open  riser.  See  bridge- 
board,  Jllust.  Hence  :  b  Any  small  upright  face,  as  of 
a  seat,  platform,  veranda,  or  the  like. 

3.  Mining.  A  shaft  excavated  from  below  upward. 

4.  Founding,  a  =  feedhead,  2.  b  A  channel  or  head  in 
a  mold  to  permit  escape  of  air,  etc. 

6.  a  Steam  Heating.  A  vertical  supply  or  return  pipe  for 
radiators,  b  Flee.  A  vertical  wire  connecting  two  doors 
in  an  electric  wiring  system  for  a  building. 

6  A  member  placed  under  something  to  increase  its  eleva¬ 
tion  ;  esp.,  either  of  two  frames,  secured  one  to  each  side 
of  a  cart,  to  raise  the  driver’s  seat. 

7-  Print.  A  block  for  mounting  a  plate.  Eng. 
ris'i-bil'l-ty  (rTz'T-btl'I-tT),  n.  [Cf.  F.  risibilitS.]  1.  The 
quality  of  being  risible,  or  able  or  inclined  to  laugh. 

A  strong  and  obvious  disposition  to  risibility.  Srott 
2.  pi.  A  person’s  sensibilities  to  what  seems  ridiculous 
or  laughable  ;  impulses  or  tendencies  to  laugh  ;  risibles. 
ris'i  ble  (rlz'T-b’l),  a.  [F.,  fr.  L.  risibilis ,  fr.  rid  ere ,  ri- 
sum,  to  laugh.  Cf.  ridiculous.]  1.  Having  the  faculty  or 
power  of  laughing  ;  disposed  to  laugh. 

The  definition  of  man  that  he  is  risible.  Dr.  H.  More. 

2.  Exciting  or  provoking  laughter.  Now  Rare.  “  Risible 

absurdities.”  Johnson. 

3.  Used  in,  or  expressing,  laughter  ;  of  or  pertaining  to 
laughter  ;  as,  risible  muscles  ;  the  risible  faculty. 

Syn.  —  Ludicrous,  laughable,  amusing,  ridiculous. 

—  ris'i  ble-ness,  n.  —  ris'i  bly,  adv. 
ris'i-bles  (-b’lz),  n.  )>l.  Risibilities  (in  sense  2). 
ris'ing  (rlz'Tng),  p.  pr.  of  rise.  Hence  :  a.  1.  Attaining  a 
higher  place  ;  ascending  ;  appearing  above  the  horizon  ; 
as,  the  rising  moon. 

2  Increasing  in  wealth,  power,  distinction,  or  the  like 

Amohg  the  rising  theologians  of  Germany.  Hare. 

3.  Growing  advancing  to  adult  years  and  to  the  state  of 
active  life  ;  as,  the  rising  generation. 

4.  Her.  Depicted  witli  wings  opening  as  if  for  flight. 

6.  [From  rising,  r?.]  Pert,  to,  or  used  in,  or  for,  rising, 
riling  anvil,  a  double  beakiron.  —  r.  diphthong.  See  diph¬ 
thong,!.  —  r.  floor,  Shipbuilding,  a  floor  composed  of  rising 
timbers.—  r.  head,  Founding,  a  riser.—  r.  hinge,  a  door  ninge 
designed  so  that  the  door  is  lifted  a  little  when  opened.  — 
r.  line,  Shipbuilding,  a  line  drawn  in  a  plan  of  a  vessel  to 
show  the  heights  of  the  floors.  —  r.  rod,  Mach.,  a  valve  rod 
in  a  beam  pumping  engine.  —  r.  seat,  one  of  the  raised 
seats  facing  the  congregation  in  a  Friends’  meeting  house, 
occupied  by  the  elders.  —  R.  Sun.  See  order,  n.}  1  c.  —  R. 
Sun,  Empire  or  Land  of  the,  Japan  ;  —  the  meaning  of  its 
native  name,  Nippon.  —  r.  timbers.  Shipbuilding,  the  floor 
timbers  in  the  forward  or  after  parts  of  a  vessel.  —  r.  wood. 
Shipbuilding,  in  wooden  ships,  timber  used  to  fill  in  at 
the  junctions  of  the  keelson  with  the  stem  and  stern  posts, 
ris'ing,  n.  1.  Act  of  one  that  rises  (in  any  sense). 

2.  That  which  rises  ;  specif.,  a  tumor  ;  a  boil.  Lev.  xiii.  10. 

3.  Anything  used  to  make  dough  rise,  as  yeast  ;  also,  the 
amount  of  dough  prepared  at  one  time.  Chiefly  Dial. 

4.  Mining.  =  riser,  3. 

6  Shipbuilding,  a  A  narrow  strake  to  support  the 
thwarts  of  a  boat,  b  Fore-and-aft  bearers  to  support  a  deck. 
Rising  in,  or  of,  the  North,  Eng.  Hist.,  the  short-lived  Roman 
Catholic  revolt  under  the  Earls  of  Northumberland  and 
Westmorland  in  1569,  ruthlessly  put  down  by  Elizabeth, 
ris'ing,  prep.  Approaching,  or,  more  commonly  in  U.  S., 
having  just  passed,  a  specified  age,  size,  amount,  or  the 
like  ;  as,  a  horse  rising  sixteen  hands  in  height ;  a  child 
rising  three  years  ;  a  crop  rising  a  million  bushels.  Dial. 
risk  (risk),  n.  [F.  risque  ;  cf.  It.  risco ,  Hsico,  rise  hi  o,  Pg. 
risco ,  Sp.  riesgo,  arrisco ,  and  also  Sp.  risco  a  steep  rock  ; 
orig.  uncert.  ;  cf.  Ar.  rizq  what  is  given  (by  God),  what  is 
necessary,  rations,  pay  of  soldiers;  hence  peril.,  fortune 
(good  or  bad).]  1.  Hazard;  danger;  peril;  exposure  to 
loss,  injury,  disadvantage,  or  destruction  ;  as,  mountain 
climbing  involves  great  risks  ;  risk  of  assassination. 


2.  Insurance,  a  The  chance  of  loss  or  the  perils  to  the 
subject  matter  of  insurance  covered  by  the  contract ;  also, 
the  degree  of  probability  of  such  loss,  b  Short  for  amount 
at  risk ,  that  is,  the  amount  which  the  company  may  lose. 
In  life  insurance  the  risk  at  any  given  time  equals  the 
difference  between  the  reserve  and  the  face  of  the  policy. 
C  Loosely,  a  person  or  thing  considered  with  reference  to 
the  risk  involved  in  placing  insurance  upon  him  or  it. 
Syn.  —  Hazard,  peril,  jeopardy,  exposure.  See  danger. 
risk  (risk),  v.  t.  ;  risked  (rtskt)  ;  risk'ing.  [Cf.  F.  risquer. 
See  risk,  «..]  1.  To  expose  to  risk,  hazard,  or  peril ; 

venture  ;  hazard  ;  as,  to  risk  one’s  person  or  reputation. 

2.  To  incur  the  risk  or  danger  of  ;  to  venture  upon  (some¬ 
thing  involving  risk)  ;  as,  to  risk  a  battle. 

risk'y  (rl6'kT),  a.  1.  Attended  with  risk  or  danger;  haz¬ 
ardous.  ”  Generalizations  are  always  risky.11  Lowell. 
2  Incurring  risks  ;  venturesome.  Dial. 

3.  ==  RISQUE.  Colloq. 

II  ri  sor'gi  men'to  (rt-zfir'je-mSn'to),  n.  [It.]  Lit.,  a  re¬ 
vival;  a  resurrection;  esp.  [<?«/>.].  the  revival  of  learning  and 
the  renewal  of  classical  feeling  in  art,  in  Italy,  in  the  14th 
and  loth  centuries,  as  disting,  from  the  Renaissance  in 
France  and  northern  Europe.  See  renaissance. 

II  ris'qud',  a.  masc.  )  (res'ka').  [F.,  p.  p.  of  risquer  to 
II  ris'qu^e',  a.  fem.  (  risk.]  Hazardous  ;  risky  ;  esp.,  fig., 
verging  upon  impropriety  or  indecency;  as,  a  risque  story. 
II  ris  sole'  (re'sol'  ;  rts'ol),n.  [F.]  Cookery.  A  ball  or  roll 
of  rich  minced  meat  or  fish,  covered  with  pastry  and  fried, 
rist  (rfst),  v.  t.  [Cf.  Icel  rista  to  cut,  slash.]  To  scratch, 
mark,  or  wound  ;  —  in  the  phrase  to  rist  (one's  self)  with 
the  spear,  in  allusion  to  a  supposed  (and  probably  mythical) 
custom  of  the  heathen  Teutons  whereby  u  »*  struw  death, "  that 
is,  a  death  otherw i»e  than  in  battle,  was  symbolically  avoided  und 
entrance  into  Valhalla  made  possible 

II  ri'tar-dan'do  (re'tar-dan'do),  a.&udv.  [It.]  Music.  Re¬ 
tarding  ;  —  a  direction  for  slackening  time  ;  rallentando. 
rite  (rit),  n.  [L.  ritus  ;  cf.  Skr.  riti  a  stream,  a  running, 
way,  manner,  ri  to  flow:  cf.  F.  rit,  rite.  Cf.  rivulet.] 

1.  A  custom  ;  habit;  usage;  practice.  Obs. 

2.  Act  of  performing  divine  or  solemn  service,  as  estab¬ 
lished  by  law,  precept,  or  custom  ;  a  formal  act,  or  series  of 
acts,  of  religion  or  other  solemn  duty  ;  a  solemn  or  proper 
observance  ;  a  ceremony  :  as,  the  rites  of  freemasonry. 

Time  goes  on  crutches  till  love  have  nil  his  rites.  Shak 

3.  A  prescribed  form  or  manner  of  conducting  religious 
service  ;  a  liturgy  ;  as,  the  Roman  or  Ambrosian  rite. 

Syn.  —  Form,  observance,  ordinance.  See  ceremony. 

II  ri'te-nu'to  (re'ta-noo'to),  a.  [It.]  Music.  Held  back  ill 
tempo  ;  ritardando;  —  often  denoting  an  abrupt  slackening, 
rit'or  nelle'  (rTt'5r-nSF)  )  n.  [It.  ritornello,  dim.  of  ii- 
II  ri'tor-nel'lo  (re'tor-ngl'lo)  (  torno  return,  fr.  ritomare 
to  return  :  cf.  F.  ritourneHe .)  Music.  A  short  instru¬ 
mental  passage  as  prelude  or  refrain  in  a  vocal  composition, 
often  consisting  of  its  burden  ;  also,  a  tutti  passage  in  an 
instrumental  concerto  ; —  formerly  also  called  a  symjthony. 
Kitsch'll  an  (rTch'lT-an),  a.  Theol.  Of,  pertaining  to,  or 
in  accordance  with,  the  views  of  the  theological  school 
founded  by  the  German  theologian  Albert  Ritschl  (1822- 
1889),  who  rejected  philosophy  as  an  adjunct  to  theology, 
and  held  Jesus  Christ  to  be  the  ground  of  knowledge  of  all 
parts  of  the  theological  system.  —  n.  A  member  of  this 
school.  —  Ritsch'li-an-ism  (-Yz’m),  n. 

II  Rit'ter  (nt'er),?/.  sing.  &  pi.  [G.  Cf.  rider.]  A  knight ; 
a  member  of  one  of  the  lowest  orders  of  the  nobility  in 
Germany  and  Austria. 

rlt'u-al  (rTt[u-al),  a.  [L.  ritualis,  fr.  ritus  a  rite  :  cf.  F. 
rituel.  1  Of  or  pert,  to  rites  or  a  ritual  ;  as,  ritual  sacrifices. 
rit'U-al,  7i.  [Cf.  F.  rituel.']  1.  The  form  or  forms  of  con¬ 
ducting  worship,  esp.  as  established  by  tradition  or  by  sac¬ 
erdotal  prescription  ;  religious  ceremonial.  Ritual  is  re¬ 
garded  as  of  paramount  importance  in  primitive  and 
polytheistic  religions,  the  answer  of  a  deity  to  a  prayer 
being  often  considered  to  depend  upon  the  form  under 
which  he  is  addressed  or  in  which  an  offering  is  made. 
Sacrifices,  mimetic  dances,  processions,  and  plays,  mys¬ 
teries,  games,  ordeals,  and  leasts  are  the  chief  acts  of  early 
public  ritual.  Cf.  magic,  n .,  1. 

2.  Hence,  a  code  or  form  of  ceremonies  observed,  as  by  an 
organization  or  upon  any  ceremonial  occasion  ;  as,  the  rit¬ 
ual  of  the  Freemasons. 

3.  A  book  containing  the  rites  or  ceremonial  forms  to  be 
observed  by  an  organization,  as  a  church  ;  specif.,  R.  C. 
Ch.  [L.  rilua/e],  a  book  containing  the  forms  to  be  ob¬ 
served  by  priests  in  administering  the  sacraments  (Com¬ 
munion  out  of  Mass,  baptism,  etc.),  in  churchings,  in  bur¬ 
ials,  etc.  See  manual,  n.,  1. 

rit'U-al  ism  (-Tz’m),  n.  [Cf.  F.  ritualisme.]  1.  A  system 
of  conducting  religious  worship  or  exercises  according  to 
a  ritual ;  use  of,  adherence  to,  or  observance  of,  a  ritual. 

2.  Specif.,  the  principles  and  practices  of  those  in  the 
churches  of  the  Anglican  Communion  who  have  revived 
the  use  in  church  services  of  the  symbolic  ornaments  and  of 


ri»'en  (rTz'’n), /».  n.  k  p-  a.  of 

rise  ;  also,  in  Middle  English. 

pret.  pi.  of  RISE. 

risent.  f  resent. 

rish  (Mali)  Obs.  or  dial.  Eng 

var.  of  rush,  a  plant. 

rlsh.  n.  A  sickle  Obs. 

Rish'i  (rTsh'Y),  n.  [Skr. 
Hinduism.  A  holy  sage  ;  an  in¬ 
spired  poet ;  esp.,  anv  of  seven 
ancient  sages,  born  of  Brahma’s 
mind,  to  whom  are  attributed 
some  of  the  Vedic  hymns  ;  aRo, 
any  of  the  seven  conspicuous 
stars  of  Ursa  Major,  which  these 
sages  are  fabled  to  have  become 
rlsh  ta-dar'  (rTsh/td-dar').  n 
[Hind  &  Per.  rishtaddr :  Per 
rishta  line,  kin  -I-  ddr  agent  suf¬ 
fix.]  Hindu  Law.  A  kinsman 
or  relation. 

rit'i-bl  Risible.  Ref.  Sp. 
risien.  +  rese.  shake  [shell.] 
rli'ing-sun'  shell.  =  sunset) 
rislon,  n.  [L.  r?>/o.]  A  laugh-  j 
ing  or  mocking  :  derision.  Obs 
risk  (risk),  i\  i.  To  make  a  crack¬ 
ling  or  grating  sound.  Scot. 
risk'er,  n.  One  who  risks, 
risk'ful,  a.  Risky.  Rare. 
riskours.  +  recourse. 
risk  premium  See  premium, 3. 
riakt.  Risked  Ref.  Sp. 

IJ  ri  so-lu'to  (re'zA-ido'td),  adv. 
fit.,  resolute.]  Music.  Resolute¬ 
ly  :  with  marked  accent, 
rlaon.  ^  rjezom. 


ri-so'ri-al  (rl-so'rY-rf  1  ;  201),  a 
[L.  rid  ere ,  risum,  to  laugh  J 
Pertaining  to,  causing,  or  pro¬ 
ducing,  laughter.  Rare. 
ri-so'ri  us  (rY-so'rY-us  ;  rT-),  n 
[NL.I  Anat.  A  narrow  hand  of 
muscle  fibers  arising  from  the 
fascia  over  the  masseter  muscle 
and  inserted  into  the  tissues  at 
the  corner  of  the  mouth 
||  ri-sot'to  (rff-s6t't5),  «.  [It] 
A  kind  of  pottage, 
risp  (rTspi,  v.  i.  [Cf.  Icel.  nsya 
to  scratch.]  To  rasp  ;  rub  ; 
scratch.  —  n.  A  sound  of  risp- 
ing  :  a  rasp  ;  a  carpenter's  file  ; 
a  tirling  pm.  Scot.  k  Dial.  Eng. 
risp.  7i.  1.  A  stem  or  stalk  of 
any  of  various  plants,  as  peas, 
strawberries,  etc.  Dial.  Eng. 

2.  Scot,  k  Dial.  Eng.  &  A  coarse 
kind  of  grass,  b  A  stalk  or  wisp 
of  hay.  c  A  bulrush, 
risque.  *f*  risk. 
riss.  f  rise. 

Ris'sah  (rYs'«).  Bib. 
ris  sa\-dar'.  f  Re**aldaii.  , 
risschewe.  n.  [Cf.  OF.  roissole, 
F.  rissole.]  A  kind  of  fried, 
rolled  cake,  usually  containing 
figs  and  many  spices.  Obs. 
risae.  +  rice,  a  branch, 
risse.  Obs.  pret.  of  rise. 
risshe.  +  rush,  a  plant,  etc. 
ris'sle  (rYs'U  ;  rTz'M),  n.  [Cf. 
Icel.  hrxsla  a  twig.J  A  stick, 
staff,  or  pole.  Scot.  k  Dial.  Eng 


Ris'iO-a(rYs'o-d). n  [NL,  aft¬ 

er  Giovanni  Antonio  Risso 
(1777-1845),  prof,  of  botany  and 
chemistry  at  Nice.]  Zoal.  A  gen  us 
of  small  marine  ticnioglossate 
gastropods  having  an  ucumi 
nate,  often  finely  sculptured 
shell,  with  a  corneous  opercu¬ 
lum.  It  is  the  type  of  a  large 
family.  Ris  so'i-dse  (rY-s5'Y-de). 
—  ria'sold  i  rTs'oid),  n.  k  n. 

|l  ris  so  Id'  (re'sC'la'j,  a.  [F  ] 
Browned  by  frying, 
ria'som  ( rYs'iZm  :  rYzr-).  Scot. 
k  dial.  Eng.  var.  of  rizzom. 
rist.  +  REST. 

rist.  Obs.  contr.  of  riseth ,  3d 
pers.  sing.  pres,  of  rise. 
rist  (rtht),  n.  (Cf.  ARIST,  rise.] 
Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng.  Rising  :  spe¬ 
cif.:  a  Insurrection ;  also,  resur¬ 
rection.  Obs  b  An  ascent  (of 
ground),  c  An  increase(of  price), 
rist.  ii.  I  Cf .  wrest  a  key  for  a 
musical  instrument.)  A  small 
lyrelike  instrument  Obs.  Scot 
ria-to'rl  (rPs-tO'r (*),  n  [After 
Adelaide  Riston.  It  actress.]  A 
loose  open  jacket  for  women 
||  rl'sum  te  ne-a'tis,  a-mi'ei? 
(tvn'e-a'tYs).  [L.]  Could  you 
restrain  laughing,  my  friends  ? 

Horace  ( Ars  Poetica,  5) 
l|  ri'sus  ( rl'sHs),  n.  [L.J  A 
laugh  :  laughter, 
ri'sus  sar-do'nl-cua  (snr-dhn'Y- 
kOs).  [NL.  sardonicus  sardonic.] 


Med  Spasmodic  facial  expres¬ 
sion,  as  in  tetanus;  sardonic  grin. 

rit.  RIGHT. 

rit.  Ohs  contr.  of  rideth ,  3d 
pers.  sing-  pres  of  ride. 
rit  (rYt),  ii.  k  r.  [Cf  Icel.  rtfa 
to  scratch,  cut  ]  Scratch  ;  cut  ; 
rip;  slit:  split;  tear;  pierce 
Ons  or  Scot.  k  Dial.  Eng. 
rit.  Abbr.  Ritardando 
ritch.  +  rich. 

ri'te  (rT'te).  adv.  [L-]  Fitly; 
rightly  ;  well  ;  —  used  esp.  in  a 
diploma  to  indicate  that  the  de¬ 
gree  has  been  rightly  or  well  ob¬ 
tained  or  to  indicate  the  lowest 
grade  of  n  particular  degree  Cf 
cum  i.aude,  etc. 
rite'ly,  adv.  According  to  rite 
or  ritual  ;  duly.  Obs 
rith  ^  right. 
rithe  (rTth),  n-  [AS.  rip.~\  A 
small  stream.  Obs  or  Dial  Eng. 
lither  rothf.r,  rudder. 
rltliful  +  rightful. 
Rith'mah  (rYth'md).  Bib. 
rithraoure.  +  rhvthmer 
rithorie-  +  rhetoric. 
rit'ling(rYt'lYn),  n.  The  young¬ 
est  or  puniest  of  a  litter  or  a 
family.  Dial.  Eng. 
rit'mas  ter.  Var.  of  rittm as¬ 
ter.  |  A  picture.  | 

I1  ri-trat'to  (rC-trat't5),  n.  [It.]| 
ritte.  +  kit. 

rit'ting-er-lte'  (rYt'Yng-?r-Tt').n. 


various  ritual  acts  and  symbolic  materials  (tlie  so-called  she 
pointg  of  ritual  —  altar  lights,  euc  ha  untie  vestments,  the  east¬ 
ward  position,  wafer  bread,  the  mixed  chalice, and  incense — 
being  especially  emphasized)  which  were  sanctioned  in  the 
second  year  of  Edward  VI.,  and  never,  it  is  maintained,  for¬ 
bidden  by  competent  authority, although  generally  disused. 

3.  The  science  or  study  of  ritual  or  liturgies, 
rit'u  al  1st  (rTt[u-dl-Tst),  n.  [Cf.  F.  rilualisle.]  One  skilled 
in,  or  attached  to,  a  ritual ;  one  who  advocates  or  practices 
ritualism.  —  a.  Ritualistic. 

rit'u  al-ls'tlc  (-Ts'tTk),  a.  1.  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with,  a  ritual. 

2.  Adhering  to  ritualism  ;  devoted  to  worship  character¬ 
ized  by  the  use  of  external  forms  and  symbols  ;  of,  pertain¬ 
ing  to,  or  characteristic  of,  ritualists, esp.  the  party  of  such 
in  the  churches  of  the  Anglican  Communion, 
riv'age  (riv'aj),  n.  [F.,fr.  L.  ripa  bank,  shore.]  1.  A 
bank,  shore,  or  coast.  Archaic. 

2.  O.  Eng.  Law.  A  duty  paid  to  the  crown  for  the  passage 
of  vessels  on  certain  rivers. 

ri'val  (ri'va.l),  n.  [F.  rival  (cf.  It.  rivals),  L.  rivalis  ;  orig. 
uncert.]  1.  A  person  having  a  common  right  or  privilege 
with  another  ;  a  partner  or  associate.  Obs. 

If  you  do  meet  Horatio  and  Marcel lus, 

Therira/aof  my  wutch,  hid  them  make  haste.  Shak 
2  One  of  two  or  more  striving  to  .reach  or  obtain  that 
which  one  only  can  possess;  a  competitor;  as,  rivals  in  love. 

3.  Hence,  one  who  is  in  competition  with,  or  frtrives  to  ex¬ 
cel,  another  ;  as,  rivals  in  business  ;  rivals  in  good  deeds. 
Syn.  —  Competitor,  emulator,  antagonist. 

ri'val,  a.  Haying  the  same  pretensions  or  claims  ;  stand¬ 
ing  in  competition  ;  as,  rival  lovers  ;  rival  claims, 
ri'val,  v.  t. ;  ri'valed  (ri'vfild)  or  rivalled  ;  ri'val-ing  or 
ri'val-ling.  1.  To  stand  in  competition  with  ,  to  strive  to 
gain  tome  object  in  opposition  to  ;  as,  to  rival  one  in  love. 
2.  To  strive  to  equal  or  excel  ;  to  emulate  ;  —  now  often 
with  an  implication  of  successful  emulation  or  of  equal  ex¬ 
cellence  ;  as,  his  eloquence  rivals  that  of  Burke, 
ri'val,  r.  i.  To  be  in  rivalry  ;  to  act  as  a  rival.  Archaic. 
ri-yal'i  ty  (ri-vSl'I-tT),  n.  [L.  riralitas :  cf.  F.  rivalite.] 
Rivalry  ;  also,  equality,  as  of  right  or  rank.  Obs.  or  R. 
ri'val-ry  (ii'val-rT),  n.  ;  pi.  -ries  (-riz).  Act  of  rivaling, 
or  state  of  being  a  rival ;  a  competition.  “  Keen  conten¬ 
tion  and  eager  rivalries Jeff  rey. 
Syn.  —  Emulation.  See  competition. 
rive  (riv),  v.  t. ;  pret.  rived  (rivd) ;  p.  p.  rived  or  riv'en 
(rTv'’n) ;  p.  pr.  <C*  vb.  n.  riv'ing  (riv'Tng).  [ME.  riven ,  of 
Scand.  origin  ;  cf.  Icel.  rifa,  akin  to  Sw.  rifva  to  pull  asun¬ 
der,  burst,  tear,  Dan.  I'ire  to  rake,  pluck,  tear,  and  prob. 
to  Gr.  ipeineivto  dash  down,  to  tear  down,  cptnu^  a  broken 
cliff,  crag;  cf.  L.  ripa  bank.  Cf.  rift,  rivel,  riparian.] 

1.  To  rend  asunder  ;  to  sj  lit ;  to  cleave. 

I  shall  rj/re  him  through  the  sides  twain  Chaucer 

2.  To  pierce  ,  to  thrust  so  as  to  pierce.  Obs. 

3.  To  discharge  (a  camion).  Nonce  Use.  Shak. 

Syn.  —  See  tear. 

rive,  v.  i.  To  be  split  or  be  rent  asunder, 
riv'el  (rTv'M),  r.  t. ;  riv'eled  (-’Id)  ;  riv'el-ing.  [AS.  ri - 
feted ,  geryflod ,  gerifod ,  wrinkled.  Cf.  rifle  a  gun,  rive.] 
To  shrivel  ^to  shrink  ;  as,  riveted  fruit.  Archaic.  Pope. 
rlv'er  (rTv'er),  n.  [ME.  riv  ere,  F.  riviere  a  river,  in  OF. 
also  low'  ground  along  a  river,  LL.  riparia  river,  lank 
of  a  river,  fr.  L.  riparius  belonging  to  a  lank  or  shore,  fr. 
ripa  a  lank  or  shore.  Cf.  arrive,  riparian,  rive  to  rend.] 

1.  A  natural  stream  of  water  larger  than  a  brook  or  a 
creek.  A  river  has  its  stages  of  development,  youth,  ma¬ 
turity,  and  old  age.  In  its  earliest  stages  a  river  system 
drains  its  basin  imperfectly  ;  as  valleys  are  deepened,  the 
drainage  becomes  more  perfect,  so  that  in  maturity  the 
total  drainage  area  is  large  and  the  rate  of  erosion  high. 
The  final  stage  is  reached  when  wide  flats  have  developed 
and  the  bordering  lands  have  been  brought  low. 

2.  Fig.  :  A  large  stream;  copious  flow  ;  abundance;  as, 
rivers  of  blood  ;  rivers  of  oil ;  rivers  of  talk. 

river  black  oak,  one  of  the  Australian  beefw-oods(C'fl.tt*arn?a 
suberosu). 

riv'er-ain  (-an),  a.  [F  ]  Pert,  to  a  river  bank  ;  riparian, 
river  birch-  a  All  American  birch  ( Betula  nigra)  with 
reddish  brown  bark  and  rhombic-ovate  leaves;  also,  its 
hard  close-grained  brownish  wood.  The  tree  is  found  in 
swamps  and  river  bottoms  throughout  the  eastern  United 
States,  b  The  cherry  birch. 

River  Brethren  A  denomination  of  Christians  formed 
about  1770  in  Pennsylvania  among  Sw  iss  immigrants  along 
the  Susquehanna  River.  They  are  of  the  Baptist  family, 
and  allied  to  the  Mennonites.  They  believe  in  trine  im¬ 
mersion,  the  washing  of  feet,  non  resistance,  and  noncon¬ 
formity  to  the  world.  They  exist  in  the  three  branches: 
(1)  The  Brethren  in  Christ,  the  largest  body  ;  (2)  The  Old  Or¬ 
der  of  Yorker  Brethren,  chiefly  in  York  County,  Pa.  ;  (3)  The 
United  Zion’s  Children,  originating  in  1853. 
river  dragon.  A  crocodile ;  — applied  by  Milton  to  the 
king  of  Egypt.  See  Ezek.  xxix.  3. 


[G.  rittiuqerit,  after  Peter  Rit-  . 
huger,  official  at  the  Joachuns- 
thal  mines,  where  it  was  found.] 
Min.  A  dark  brown  or  iron-} 
black  compound  of  arsenic, 
selenium,  nnd  silver,  occurring 
in  small  crystals  its  6treak  is 
orange  yellow.  Sn.  gr.,  5.63. 
ritt'mas  ter,  v  ( Cf.  D.  ntinees- 
trr.~\  A  captain  of  cavalry.  Obs. 
rit'tock  (rYt'/ik),  n.  [Orig.  un¬ 
known.]  A  tern.  Loral,  Scot 
rit  n-al'i  ty  <  rltMU-fil'Y-tY),  n. 
Ritual  quality. 

rit'u-al-ize,  v  See  -iZF  Rare 
rit'u-al-ly,  adv.  By  rites,  or  by 
a  particular  rite  ;  by,  or  accord¬ 
ing  to.  a  ritunl. 

Riu'  Kin'  (rP-<5o'kydo').  See 
agglutinative  languages 
Hule  +  rule. 
riv  Abbr.  River 
riv'a  (rYv'a),  n.  [Icel.  rifa  ] 
A  cleft  in  rock.  Sent 
rivage,  n  ICf.  rive  to  arrive, 
arkivage.)  Arrival.  Obs. 
rlvaille.  rivale,  w  [OF  ,  hank, 
Bhore.J  Bank:  landing.  Obs. 
ri'vald.  Rivaled.  Ref  Sp. 
rl'val-es8.n  Female  rival.  Rare. 
ri'val-lze.o  i.  To  act  as  rival.  R. 
ri'val-rous  (rl'vtfl-rt/s),a.  Emu¬ 
lative  :  given  to  rivalry-  Rare. 
rt-val-ship. n.  See -ship 
rive.  *J*  rife. 

rive.  n.  [OF.  k  F.,  fr.  L.  rtpa.J 
Bank.  Cf.  rivage.  Obs. 


rive  (rTv).  n.  1.  A  place  torn  ; 
a  rent  ;  cleft  ;  rift.  Dial.  Eng. 
2.  A  portion  of  food  torn  off  ,  as 
by  the  teeth  ;  a  bite.  Scot. 
rive,  n  [OD.  rijre  ]  A  rake  (im¬ 
plement)  Obs. 

rive,  i.  [Cf.  OF.  river.  See 
arrive.]  1  o arrive;  disembark ; 
also,  to  travel  ;  journey.  Ohs. 
riv'el  (rYv'f'l),?}.  A  wrinkle:  a 
rim  pie  Obs. 

riv'el  ing.  n.  A  wrinkle.  Obs 
rive'ly.  +  rifely. 
riv'en  (rYv'’n),  pret  Sr  />  y.  of 
n  i  v  k  |rives.  or  splits.  I 

riv'er  (rTv'fr),  n.  One  who 
riv'er  (rYv'fr),  r.  ?.  $•  t.  [OF 
riveter.]  To  hawk  by  the  side 
of  a  river  ;  to  fly  (hawks)  at  riv¬ 
er  fowl.  Cf.  rev  ay.  Obs. 
river  ash  The  red  ash. 
river  basi  A  black  bass.  U.  S • 
river  bullhead.  =  m  i  ller’s- 
thu mu  a 

river  cottonwood.  A  common 
cottonwood  ( Populus  hetero- 
pln/lla )  of  the  eastern  I’nited 
States.  See  cottonwood  a 
river  crab.  A  fresh-water  crab 
of  the  family  Thelphuskla?.  as 
Thelphvsa  depressa  of  southern 
Europe. 

river  drift  See  drift,  4. 
river  duck.  See  An  at  in  a?. 
riv'ered  (rYv'Prd ).  a.  Supplied 
with  rivers.  [rivulet.  Obs.i 
riv'er-et,  n.  [OF.  riverete .)  AJ 


food,  fo-ot ;  out,  oil ;  chair  ;  go  ;  sing,  iijk  ;  ♦hen,  thin;  nature,  verdure  (250) ;  K  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144) ;  boN;  yet;  zh  =  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Gcid*. 
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river  hog.  Any  of  several  African  wild  hogs  of  the  genus 
Potainov/uerus ,  of  which  the  red  river  hog  (/’.  porous)  is 
the  best-known.  It  is  -aamw 

bright  rusty  red  m  color,  . 
ana  has  the  tail  and  ears  wf  ' 

long  and  tufted. 
riv'er-lne  (rtv'er-iu  ;  -In), 
a.  [From  2d  river.  Cf. 
riverain.]  Of,  pertaining 
to,  formed  by,  or  resem¬ 
bling,  a  river  or  rivers ; 
as,  riverine  traffic,  ports, 

river‘Vjack.  An  African  River H°g< Potamochcerusporcm). 
puff  adder  (Bit is  nasicornis)  having  a  spine  on  the  nose, 
river  mangrove.  All  Old  World  tropical  myrsinaceous 
tree  (AUgicerus  majus ),  having  the  habit  of  a  mangrove, 
rlv'er-side'  (-aid'),  n.  The  side  or  bank  of  a  river, 
riverside  grape.  A  wild  grape  (  Vitis  vulpina)  abundant 
along  river  banks  in  the  eastern  United  States.  It  has 
liigh-climbing  stems,  cordate,  sometimes  3-lobed  leaves, 
and  sour  blackish  berries. 

riv'er-weed'  (rl  v'er-wed'),  n.  Any  small  submerged  aquatic 
plant  of  the  genus  Podostemon. 
riv'er-y  (-Y),  «•  1.  Having  many  rivers,  as  a  country. 

2  Pertaining  to  or  resembling  a  river, 
riv'et  (rTv'St;  -Tt;  151),  n.  [F.,  fr.  river  to  rivet;  orig. 
uncert.]  A  headed  pin  or  boltf 
of  some  malleable  material, 
wrought  iron,  very  soft  steel, 
copper,  used  for  uniting  two  or 
more  pieces  bypassing  the  shank Rivet>  Dollv  (j)0rtiy 
through  a  hole  in  each  piece  and  section  at  end)and  Rivet, 
then  beating  or  pressing  down  the  inserted  but  not  closed, 
plain  end  so  as  to  make  a  second  with  Closed  Rivet  below 
head.  Small  rivets  are  sometimes  closed  cold,  but  usually 
metal  rivets  are  closed  at  a  white  heat, 
riv'et,  v.  t.  ;  riv'et-ed  ;  riv'et-ing.  1.  To  fasten  with  a 
rivet,  or  with  rivets  ;  as,  to  rivet  two  pieces  of  iron. 

2.  To  upset  the  end  or  point  of,  as  a  metallic  pin,  rod,  or 
bolt,  by  beating  or  pressing,  so  as  to  form  a  head  ;  hence, 
to  spread  (metal)  by  peening  ;  to  peen. 

3.  To  fasten  firmly  ;  to  make  firm,  strong,  or  immovable. 

Thus  his  confidence  was  riveted  and  confirmed.  Scott. 
riv'et-ing,  />.  pr.  A  vb.  n.  of  rivet.  Hence  :n.  1.  Act  of 

one  that  rivets. 

2.  A  set  of  rivets,  collectively, 
riveting  burr  or  bur.  =  3d  burr,  n.,  3  b.  —  r.  forge,  a  forge  for 
heating  rivets.  —  r.  knob  or  set.  =  rivet  set.  —  r.  stake, 
Horol.n  a  block  of  steel  pierced  with  holes  for  the  reception 
of  arbors,  so  that  the  pinion  or  collet  to  be  riveted  finds  a 
resting  place  round  the  edge  of  a  suitable  hole, 
rivet  set-  A  cupped  tool  for  setting  a  rivet.  Cf.  dolly, n.,  3  b. 
rivet  wheat.  A  race  of  wheat  ( Triticum  sativum  turgi- 
dum),  also  known  as  English ,  or  turgid ,  wheat ,  distin¬ 
guished  by  the  short  reddish  grain  in  a  sharply  keeled 
glume.  It  yields  Hour  rich  in  starch  and  poor  in  gluten. 

||  ri  vibre'  (re'vyfir'),  n.  [F.]  A  necklace  of  diamonds  or 
other  precious  stones,  esp.  one  of  several  strings. 

Ri-vi'na  (rY-vI'na),  n.  [NL.,  after  A.  Q.  Rivinus  ( 1 652— 
1723),  German  botanist.]  Hot.  A  small  genus  of  tropical 
American  phytolaccaceous  herbs,  distinguished  by  the 
small  racemose  pink  flowers  with  4  sepals  and  4  stamens, 
also  by  the  somewhat  flattened  red  berries.  R.  Ixvis  and 
R.  humilis  are  introduced  into  the  southern  United  States, 
rlv'ing;  (rlv'Tng),  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  of  rive.  —  riving  knife. 
=  2d  frow.  —  r.  machine,  a  machine  for  splitting  wood  into 
staves,  shingles,  etc.  Cf.  2d  frow. 
ri'vose  (ri'vos;  rY-vos';  see  -ose),  a.  [L.  rivus  a  brook, 
channel,  gutter.]  Marked  with  sinuate  and  irregular 
furrows  ;  as,  rivose  markings. 

RlV'U-la'rl-a  (rTv'u-la'rT-d  ;  115),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  L .  rivulus 
rill,  rivulet.]  The  type  genus  of  the  Rivulariace*. 

Riv  u-lari-a'ce te  (-a'se-e),  n.  pi.  [NL.J  Bol.  A  family 
of  blue-green  fresh-water  algae  of  the  class  Schizophycese, 
consisting  of  slender  filaments  usually  growing  in  tufts 
attached  to  the  substratum,  and  frequently  mucilaginous. 
Rivularia  and  Calothrix  are  the  principal  genera.  — riV'U- 
la'ri  a'ceous  (-shfis),  a. 

riv'u-let  (rYv'u-lfit),  n.  [Earlier  rivolei ,  It.  rivoletto ,  a  dim. 
fr.  rirolo ,  L.  rivulus ,  dim.  of  rivus  a  brook.  Cf.  rite.]  A 
small  stream  or  brook  ;  a  streamlet, 
rlv'u  lose  (rYv'u-los),  a.  [L.  rivulus  rivulet.]  Chiefly 
Bot.  Marked  with  irregular,  narrow,  sinuous  or  crooked 
lines,  like  those  representing  rivers  on  a  map. 
rix'-dol  lar  (rTks'dSl'er),  n.  [Sw.  riksdaler ,  or  Dan.  rigs- 
daler,  or  D.  rijksdaalder ,  or  G.  reichsthnler ,  lit.,  dollar  of 
the  empire  or  realm,  fr.  words  akin  to  E.  rich  and  dollar. 
See  rich;  dollar.]  Any  of  various  German,  Dutch,  and 
Scandinavian  silver  coins,  now  nearly  obsolete.  They 
varied  in  value  from  30  cents  to  $1.15  (Is.  3d.  to  4s.  9d.),  but 
the  typical  value  was  not  far  from  one  dollar.  The  Dutch 
rix-dollar  ( rijksdaalder )  is  legal  at  2}  gulden  ($1,005). 
roach  (roch),  n.  [See  cockroach.]  A  cockroach. 


roach  (roch),  n.  [ME.  roche <  OF.  roche  (also  roce) ;  cf.  D. 
rog,  roch ,  ray,  G.  roche ,  LG.  ruche ,  Dan.  rokket  Sw.  rocka.~\ 
a  A  European  fresh-water 
fish  of  the  carp  family  ( Ruti - 
lus  rutilus).  It  is  silver-white, 
with  a  greenish  back,  b  Any 
of  various  allied  or  similar 
cyprinoid  fishes,  or,  locally,  in 
America,  of  certain  sunfishes, 
or  the  spot  {Leiostomus  ran-  Europerffi  Roach  {Rutilus  ru- 
thurus).  tilus). 

roach  (roch),  n.  [ME.  roche  rock,  fr.  F.  roche  a  rock.] 
Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng.  a  A  rock  ;  a  stony  hill.  Obs.,  exc.  in 
names  of  mountains,  b  Gravelly  or  stony  soil;  refuse  stone, 
roach,  n.  [Orig.  uncert.]  1.  Naut.  A  cutting  away  in  a 
curve  of  the  edge  of  a  sail,  esp.  in  the  leech  or  foot,  to 
prevent  chafing,  or  to  secure  a  better  fit. 

2.  A  roll  of  hair  brushed  upward  from  the  forehead  or, 
rarely,  the  side  of  the  head.  Colloq.  or  Dial. 
roach,  v.  t.  ;  roached  (roeht) ;  roach'ing.  1.  To  cause  to 
arch  ;  esp.,  Colloq.  or  Dial .,  to  brush  (the  hair)  in  a  roach. 
2.  To  cut  off,  as  a  horse’s  mane,  so  that  the  part  left  shall 
stand  upright ;  to  hog. 

roach'— backed* 1'  (-biCkt'),  n.  Having  the  back  arched, 
road  (rod),  n.  [Akin  to  D.  reede,  G.  rhede  ;  prob.  the  same 
word  as  2d  road.]  A  place,  less  sheltered  or  inclosed 
than  a  harbor ,  where  ships  may  ride  at  anchor ;  a  road¬ 
stead  ;  —  often  in  pi. ;  as,  Hampton  Roads. 

Now  Btrike  your  sails,  ye  jolly  mariners, 

For  we  be  come  unto  a  quiet  rode  [road]  Spenser. 
road,  n.  [Orig.  a  riding,  ME.  rode ,  rade,  a  riding,  a  jour¬ 
ney,  AS.  rad,  fr.  ridan  to  ride.  See  ride  ;  cf.  raid.]  1.  A 
journey,  or  stage  of  a  journey.  Obs.  or  Died.  Shak. 

2.  An  armed  expedition  ;  a  hostile  incursion  ;  a  raid.  Obs. 

3.  A  place  where  one  may  ride  ;  an  open  way  or  public 
passage  for 
vehicles, per¬ 
son  s,  an  d 
animals ;  a 
track  for 
travel,  form¬ 
ing  a  means 
of  communi¬ 
cation  b  e- 
tween  one 
place  and 
another. 

Road  is  gen¬ 
erally  ap- 
plied  to 
liig  h  w  a  y  s, 
but  has  a 
broader  ge¬ 
neric  sense 
including 
h  i  g  li  w  a  y , 
street ,  lane, 
etc. 


1  Standard  Macadam  Road, 

Cross  Section  of  half  width. 
a  Subgrade  or  Foundation  ; 
b  Lower  Course  (4  in.  thick) 
of  Stones  lj  to  2J  in.  diame¬ 
ter  ;  c  l’ pper  Course  (2  in. 
thick)  of  Stones  \  to  in. 
diameter ;  it  Hinder  of 
Screenings  2  Wood  block 
Road,  a  Earth  Foundation: 
b  Concrete  ;  c  Cement  Mortar  ;  d  Wood  Blocks. 


4.  Fig.  :  Way  ;  path  ;  as,  the  road  to  prosperity  or  ruin. 
Syn.  —  See  way. 

on,  or  upon,  the  road,  a  Traveling  or  passing  over  a  road  ; 
coming  or  going ;  on  the  way.  b  Traveling  regularly  on 
business,  esp.  as  a  commercial  traveler,  c  Theaters.  A 
performer  on  a  tour  of  places  where  comparatively  short 
engagements  are  played.  Cant.  —  the  r.,  the  highway  as  the 
field  for  highwaymen's  operations;  hence,  the  career  or 
practices  of  highwaymen  ;  as,  a  gentlemen  of  the  road  ;  to 
take  t  j  the  road.  Archaic. 

road  agent-  A  highwayman,  esp.  on  stage  routes  in  unset¬ 
tled  districts.  Colloq. ,  Chiefly  Western  U.  S. 
roafl'bed'  (rod'bfid'),  n.  a  ill  railroads,  the  bed  or  foun¬ 
dation  on  which  the  superstructure  (ties,  rails,  etc.)  re.«ts  ; 
also,  the  ballast,  or  the  upper  surface  of  the  ballast  on 
which  the  ties  rest,  b  In  common  roads,  the  whole  ma¬ 
terial  laid  in  plaoe  and  ready  for  travel. 
road  cart.  A  kind  of  light  two-w  heeled 
vehjcle,  often  having  a 

road  donkey.  Logging.  A  donkey  en- 
gine  mounted  on  a  sled,  for  dragging 
logs  by  cable  along  the  skid  road.  \AfWfw 

road  harrow.  A  iiarrow  devised  to  re-  \  \/ 

shape  the  surface  of  a  gravel-  or  stone- 
covered  road  disturbed  by  traffic.  Road  Cart, 

road  house.  All  inn  or  similar  place  catering  esp.  to  travel¬ 
ers  by  the  road,  as  carriage  parties,  automobilists,  etc. 
road'ing  (rod'Yng),  n.  Act  of  traveling  on  the  road,  esp. 
in  an  ordinary  or  regular  manner,  as  distinguished  from 
racing  or  other  special  manner  of  using  the  road, 
road  machine.  A  wheeled  device  having  a  long,  inclined, 
vertically  adjustable  steel  blade  or  scraper,  used  to  throw 
earth,  etc.,  from  the  side  to  the  center  of  the  road, 
road'mas'ter  (rod'mds'ter),  71.  1.  Railroads.  An  official  in 


charge  of  a  division  or  subdivision  of  from  50  to  150  mile* 
of  track  ;  —  called  also  supervisor  or  trackmaster.  U.  S. 
2.  A  public  overseer  of  repairs  of  roads.  Local ,  U.  S. 
road  metal.  Broken  8tonel  cinders,  etc.,  used  in  making 
and  repairing  roads,  ballasting  railroads,  etc. 
road  roller.  A  heavy  roller,  or  combination  of  rollers,  for 
making  earth,  macadam,  or  concrete  roads  smooth  and 
compact,  —  often  driven  by  steam, 
road  runner.  The  chaparral  cock. 

roadside'  (rod'sid'),  n.  Land  adjoining  a  road  or  highway; 
the  side  of  a  road  or  highway. 

road'stead  (-stSd),  n.  [1st  road  -|-  stead  a  place.]  A  protected 
place  where  ships  may  ride  at  anchor.  =  1st  road. 
road'ster  (rod'ster),  n.  1.  Naut.  A  vessel  that  works  its 
way  by  means  of  the  tides.  Rare. 

2.  A  horse  used  for  driving,  and  sometimes  for  riding,  for 
pleasure,  or  for  light  work,  on  ordinary  roads. 

3.  One  who  drives  much  ;  sometimes,  specif.,  a  coach 
driver.  Chiefly  Eng. 

4.  a  A  bicycle  or  tricycle  adapted  for  ordinary  use  on 
common  roads,  b  Any  automobile,  as  a  runabout,  with  an 
open  body  designed  primarily  for  two  persons,  side  by  side, 
but  often  as  in  the  cloverleaf  (see  in  Addenda)  having  ac¬ 
commodations  for  one  or  two  more.  See  automobile,  Illust. 

5.  One  who  keeps  to  the  roads  instead  of  following  the 
hounds  across  country.  Hunting  Slang. 

road'way'  (rod'wa'),  n.  A  road,  esp.  the  part  traveled  by 
horses  and  vehicles.  Shak. 

roam  (rom),  v.  i.  ;  roamed  (romd) ;  roam'ing.  [ME.  ro- 
men ,  ramen  ;  orig.  uncert. ;  cf.  AS.  arieman  to  raise,  rise, 
D.  ramen  to  hit,  plan,  aim,  OHG.  ramen  to  strive  after, 
aim.  But  the  word  was  probably  influenced  by  Rome  ;  cf. 
OF.  romier  a  pilgrim,  originally,  a  pilgrim  going  to  Rome.] 
1-  To  direct  one’s  course  ;  to  go;  proceed.  Obs.  Chaucer. 
2.  To  go  from  place  to  place  without  any  certain  purpose 
or  direction  ;  to  rove  ;  to  wander. 

Daphne  roaming  through  a  thorny  wood.  Shak. 

Syn.  —Wander,  rove,  range,  stroll.  See  ramble. 
roatn,  v.  t.  To  range  or  wander  over. 

roam,  n.  Act  of  roaming;  a  wandering ;  ramble.  Milton. 
roan  (ion),  a.  [F.  rouan;  cf.  Sp.  roano ,  ruano ,  OSp.  ro- 

( lane ,  raudano,  OPg.  raudam ,  rouduo ,  and  L.  ravidus  gray¬ 
ish,  dark-colored.]  1.  Having  a  bay,  chestnut,  red,  or 
brown  color,  w  ith  gray  or  white  thickly  interspersed  ;  — 
said  of  a  horse.  If  the  ground  color  is  red  the  resulting 
color  is  termed  red-roan  or  strawberry  roan. 

2.  Made  of  the  leather  called  roan  ;  as,  roan  binding, 
roan  antelope,  a  South  African  antelope  (Ozanna  equina) 
slightly  larger  and  lighter-colored  than  the  sable  antelope. 

roan,  n.  1.  The  color  of  a  roan  horse  ;  a  roan  color. 

2.  A  roan  horse. 

3.  A  kind  of  leather  used  for  slippers,  bookbinding,  etc., 
made  from  sheepskin  tanned  with  sumac  and  colored  to 
imitate  ungrained  morocco. 

roar  (ror  ;  201),  v.  i.  ;  roared  (rord);  roar'ing.  [ME. 

?  wen,  raven ,  AS.  rarian  ;  akin  to  G.  rohren ,  OHG.  reren.] 

1.  To  cry  with  a  full,  loud,  continued  sound.  Specif.  :  a 

To  bellow,  or  utter  a  deep,  loud  cry,  as  a  lion  or  bull,  b  To 
cry  loudly,  as  in  pain,  distress,  or  anger.  Dryden 

2.  To  make  a  loud,  confused  sound,  as  winds,  waves,  pass¬ 
ing  vehicles,  a  noisy  crowd,  or  the  like. 

The  brazen  throat  of  war  had  ceased  to  roar  Milton 

3.  To  be  boisterous  or  disorderly. 

It  was  a  mad,  roaring  time,  full  of  extravagance.  Bp  Burnet. 

4.  To  laugh  out  loudly  and  continuously  ;  as,  the  hearers 
roared  at  his  jokes. 

6.  To  make  a  loud  noise  in  breathing,  as  horses  having  a 
certain  disease.  See  roaring,  n.,  2. 

roar,  v.  1.  To  litter  with  a  roar  ;  to  cry  or  proclaim  aloud, 
roar  (ror  ;  201),  n.  [Cf.  AS.  gerar.  See  roar,  v.]  The 
sound  of  roaring.  Specif.  :  a  The  deep,  loud  cry  of  some 
wild  beasts;  as,  the  roar  of  a  lion,  b  A  loud,  deep  cry 
of  one  in  pain,  anger,  or  the  like,  c  A  loud,  continuous, 
and  confused  sound  ;  as,  the  roar  of  wind,  or  waves. 

Arm  !  arm  !  it  is,  it  is  the  cannon’s  opening  roar.'  Bgron. 
d  A  boisterous  outcry  or  shouting,  as  in  mirth.  “  A  con¬ 
stant  roar  of  laughter.”  Macaulay. 

roar'er  (-er),  n.  One  that  roars.  Specif.  :  a  A  riotousper- 
son  ;  a  swaggering,  disorderly  blade.  Slang.  Obs.  b  Ear, 
A  horse  subject  to  roaring.  See  roaring,  n.,  2. 
roaring  (ror'Tng  ;  201),  n  [AS.  rarung.]  1.  A  loud, 
deep,  prolonged  sound,  as  an  utterance  or  cry  of  certain 
beasts  or  of  a  person  in  distress,  anger,  mirth,  etc.,  that 
of  winds  or  waves,  or  that  of  a  noisy  crowd. 

2.  Veter.  Noisy  respiration  in  the  horse,  caused  by  paral¬ 
ysis  of  the  left  recurrent  laryngeal  nerve,  and  atrophy  of 
the  muscles  of  the  arytenoid  cartilage  on  that  side.  It  is 
only  produced  during  exercise  and  is  an  unsoundness, 
roaring,  p.  pr.  of  roar.  Hence  :  p.  a.  1.  Making  or  char¬ 
acterized  by  a  noise  like  a  roar  ;  as,  roaring  applause. 

2.  Riotous;  disorderly.  Obs.  or  R. 

3.  So  busy,  brisk,  successful,  or  the  like,  as  to  suggest  the 


river  god.  A  deity  supposed  to 
nreside  over  a  river  as  its  tute¬ 
lary  divinity.  [a  river. | 

riv'er-head',  n.  The  source  of  | 
riv  'er-hood,  n  See -hood. 
river  horse.  A  hippopotamus, 
riv'er-lsh,  a.  Rivery.  Bare. 
riv  'er-’.ess.  a.  See -less. 
riv'er-let,  n.  A  little  river, 
rlv'er-ling.  n  A  small  stream 
riv'er-ly.  <i.  Like  a  river.  Rare. 
riv'er-man,  n.  a  A  man  who 
makes  his  living  in  odd  wavs 
along  a  river  front.  Cant ,  Eng. 
b  A  logger. 

river  maple.  The  silver  maple, 
river  oak.  Shc-oak.  Australia. 
river  pink.  Pink  azalea  (Aza¬ 
lea  midi  flora).  (J.  S. 
river  yppl&r.  The  necklace  pop- 

Tlver  shrew.  The  otter  shrew, 
river  tern.  A  tern  ( Seen  a  seen  a) 
of  India, which  frequents  rivers. 
Riv'er  Ti'gris  (tl'grTs).  Astron. 
A  former  constellation  consist¬ 
ing  of  Taurus  Poniatowskii  and 
V  ulpecula. 

river  wattle.  A  Tasmanian  aca¬ 
cia  ( Acacia  discolor).  [  Eng.  I 
riv'et.  n.  Rivet  wheat.  Dial. | 
riv'et  er.  n.  One  that  rivets, 
rivet  hearth.  A  riveting  forge. 
Tivet  knob.  =  rivet  set. 
Tiv'et  less.  a.  See  less. 
rivet  steel.  See  steel,  n. 


Ri-vin'i  an  (rl-vTn'Hn),  a. 
Pert,  to  the  tier,  anatomist  A  Q. 
Rivinus  ( H5.V2-1723).  —  Rivinian 
ducts.  =  ducts  of  Rivinus. 
riv'n.  Riven.  Ref.  Sp. 
ri'vo.  inter).  An  exclamation 
used  in  drinking  bouts.  Obs. 
rivolet  4*  rivulet. 
riv  u-la'tion  (rtv'd-la'shun),  n. 
[L.  rivulus  rivulet.]  A  narrow 
irregular  color  marking, 
rivulet  tree.  An  evergreen  eu- 
1  phorbiaceous  shrub  (  Phgllan- 
I  thus  australis)  of  Australia  and 
Tasmania,  which  grows  chiefly 
!  along  streams, 
rivupe.  Obs.  var.  of  ribibe. 
riwell.  +  rial. 
j  riwle  d*  Rule. 

!  rix  (rTks),  n.  [AS.  rire.  Cf. 

I  rush  a  reed.]  A  rush  ;  a  reed, 
j  Ohs.  or  Dial  Eng. 
i  fix,  v.  i.  [AS.  rljnan,  rtcstan.J 
|  To  reign.  Ohs. 
rix  a'tion  (rtk-sa'shtZn).  n.  [L. 
rixan.  p.  p.  rixatus.  to  brawl, 
fr.  rixa  a  quarrel.]  A  brawl  or 
quarrel.  Obs. 

rix-a'trix  ( -t  r  T  k  s),  n.  [L.]  A 
virago  or  scold.  Rare. 

!|  rix-a'tur  de  la'na  ca-pri'na. 
[L-l  lie  wrangles  about  goat’s 
wool;  he  contends  about  trifles. 
^flftpt®d  from  Horace  (  Epistles , 
I-  xviii.  1.5).  [rix-dollar.  I 
rix  da'ler  (rTks'da'lgr),  n.  =| 


rlx'le  (rfk'B’l).  r.  t.  If  i.  [See 

rix  to  reign.]  Obs.  1.  To  rule; 
reign:  govern  :  command. 

2.  To  lead:  to  bring. 

3.  To  wrestle.  [minion.  Obs. | 
rix'ling,  n.  Rule  ;  reign  ;  do-| 
rix'y  (rYk'sf),  a.  [Cf.  F.  rixe 
quarrel,  L.  ri.ro.]  Quarrel¬ 
some  :  also,  wanton.  —  n  A 
quarrelsome  hussy  Both  Obs. 
or  Dial.  Eng. 

rix'y  (rTk'sT),  n.  The  common 
tern.  Local.  Eng.  [«l*E.| 
riz  (rYz).  Dial  pret.  k  p.  p  of  | 
Ri-zal'  Day  (rf-zal').  The  thir¬ 
tieth  day  of  December,  a  legal 
holiday  in  the  Philippine  Is¬ 
lands,  commemorating  the 
death  of  the  Filipino  patriot 
Jose  Rizal.whowas  condemned 
without  trial  and  shot  by  Span¬ 
ish  soldiers  in  1S!*6. 
rlze,  r.  Rise.  Ref.  Sp. 
riz'i-form  (rYz'Y-fflrm),  a.  [F. 
riz  rice  -4-  -/orm.]  Resembling 
a  grain  of  rice, 
riz'n.  Risen.  Ref.  Sp. 
riz'om.  Var.  of  rizzom.  Chiefly 
Scot,  k  Dial.  Eng. 
riz'omed  (rYz'umd),  o.  Her. 
Bearing  grains  (of  specified 
tincture). 

Riz'pah  ( rYz'pii),  n.  Bib.  A  con¬ 
cubine  of  Saul.  Her  two  sons 
were  hanged,  with  five  other  de¬ 
scendants  of  Saul,  to  remove  a 


curse  from  the  land.  Rizpah 

watched  by  their  bodies  till  a 
rain  fell  showing  that  the  curse 
was  averted.  2  Sant.  xxi.  8-10. 
riz'zar  (fYz'gr),  v.  t.  [Cf.  OF- 
ressort U  p-  p.  (Cotgrave), 
pnrehed,  dried  by  the  sun.]  To 
dry  or  cure  in  the  sun.  Scot.— 
n  Drying,  esp.  in  the  sun  ;  a 
haddock  so  dried.  Scot. 
riz'zar  (rYz'CrL  rlz'zart  (rYz'- 
er  :  -ert),  n.  Red  currant.  Scot. 
riz'zer.  Var.  of  rizzar.  Scot 
riz'zle  (rYz'’l),  n.  =  rizzar.  a 
red  currant.  Scot.  [Dial.  Eng.  \ 
riz'zle.  v.  t.  =  rizzar  Scot.  ‘3f  | 
riz'zom  (rYz'um),  n.  [Dial, 
also  rissoni  a  stalk  or  ear  of 
grain  ;  cf.  Sw.  dial,  rissoni ,  rcss- 
ma,  resma,  straw  with  the  fruit 
on,  grass  stalks.]  An  ear  or 
stalk  of  grain;  a  straw;  hence,  a 
particle  ;  the  least  bit.  Obs.  or 
Srot.  te  Dial.  Eng. 
riz'zomed  (rYz'umd),  a.  Bear¬ 
ing  grain;  headed  out :  —  of 
cereal  grasses.  Chiefly  Scot,  fr 
Dial.  Ena. 

RJE  or  R,e.  Ahbr.  Old  Test. 
Criticism.  a  The  redactor  or 
editor  who  combined  J  and  E 
b  Matter  that  he  added. 

R.  M.  Ahbr.  Resident  Magis¬ 
trate  ;  ring  micrometer;  Royal 
Mail  ;  Royal  Marines, 
rm.  Ahbr.  Ream. 


ale,  senate,  eftre,  ftm,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofd ;  eve,  §vent,  find,  reefint,  maker 

Q  Foreign  Word.  Obsolete  Yurlu 


R.  M.  A.  Ahbr.  Royal  Marine 
Artillery;  Royal  Military  Acad¬ 
emy  :  Royal  Military  (or  Ma¬ 
rine)  Asylum.  '[College.  | 

R  M.  C  Ahbr.  Royal  Military! 
R.  M.  L.  I.  Ahbr.  Royal  Ma 
rine  Light  Infantry. 

R.  M.  S.,  or  x.  m.  s.  Ahbr  Root- 
mean-square  ;  Royal  Mail 
Steamer  ;  Royal  Microscopical 
Society. 

R.  N.  Ahbr.  Royal  Navy. 

R.  N.  0  Ahbr  Riddare  of  Nord- 
stjerne  ( Sw.. Knight  of  the  Order 
of  the  Pole  Star).  [Reserve. | 
R.  N.  R  Ahbr.  Ro}'al  Navy  | 
TO.  d*  ROE. 

ro,  7i.  [AS.  row.  akin  to  G. 
ruhe:  cf.  icel.  ro.  Dan.  ro.l  Rest; 
peace  ;  quiet ;  repose.  Obs. 
to.  Ahbr.  Rood, 
ro.  Ahbr.  Recto. 

R.  0.  Abbr.  Royal  Observatory 
road,  v.  t.  Hunting.  To  track 
or  follow  (game),  esp.  by  scent. 
Cant. 

road  book.  A  guidebook  esp. 
devoted  to  roads  and  distances, 
roade.  Obs.  pret.  of  ride. 
road'ed.o.  Provided  witli  roads, 
road'er.  n.  A  roadster, 
road'ite  (rod'Tt),  n.  One  ad¬ 
dicted  to  driving.  Col  tog. 
road'less.  a.  See  -less. 
road'man.  n.  A  road  repairer, 
road  monkey.  A  man  who  in- 


I  spects  and  repairs  a  logging 

|  road.  Cant. 

roads'man.  n.  =  roadman. 
road  wagon  or  waggon.  A 

wagon  lor  use  on  common 
]  roads  ;  esp.,  a  form  of  buggy. 

road'weed  ,  n.  The  common 
I  plantain. 

road 'wor  tliy  (rdd'wfl^thY),  a 
Fit  for,  or  for  use  on,  the  road. 
Ro'a  ga  (r5'd-g«)  J).  Bib. 

roage,  roague.  +  ROGUE, 
roak.  Var.  of  kokk,  vapor, 
roak'y  (rdk'Y).  Var.  of  rokfv, 
ioggy.etc.  Eng.  [ing.  JiareA 
roam  'age  (rdm'ltj),  w.  A  roani-| 
roam'er.  n.  One  who  roams, 
roan  (rdn).  Var.  of  rowan. 
roan  (r  bn;  rd'ttn).  Scot,  s 
|  dial.  Eng.  var.  of  rone. 
roan.  Obs.  or  Scot.  &  dial  Eng 
var  of  rawn. 

roaned  (rond),  a.  1.  Roan.  Obs 
2.  Spirited.  Ohs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 
roa-noke'  (rfr(i-nnk'),  « 
[From  North  Amer.  Indian.]  A 
I  kind  of  wampum,  of  the  Vir- 
!  ginia  region. 

Ro'a  noke  bell.  [From  Roa¬ 
noke.  Virginia.)  The  Virginia 
;  lungwort.  U.  S ■ 
roan  tree.  Var.  of  rowan  tree. 
roard.  Roared.  Ref.  Sp. 
roar'ing-ly.m/r.  of  roaring. p.pr 
roase.  f  rose. 
roase.  rose,  pret.  of  rise. 


;  Ice,  Ill;  old,  6bey,  orb,  ddd,  s5ft,  connect ;  use,  unite,  urn,  up,  circus,  menu; 

nt  of.  -f  combined  with.  =  equals. 
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roar  of  traffic,  of  enthusiastic  applause,  or  the  like  ;  as,  a 
roaring  trade  ;  a  roaring  success.  Colloq. 
roaring  boy  or  lad,  a  riotous  fellow  :  a  noisy  street  roisterer ; 
a  roarer.  Also,  Rare,  r.  girl.  Obs.  —  r.  forties,  Naut.,  the 
stormy  tracts  of  ocean  between  the  fortieth  and  fiftieth 
degrees  of  latitude,  north  or  south.  —  r.  game,  curling. 
Scot.  —  r.  horsetails,  a  corruption  of  aurora  austral St. 
Colloq. ,  Australasia.  —  R.  Meg,  a  cannon.  Obs. 
roast  (rost):  v.  t.  ;  roast'ed  ;  roast'ing.  [ME.  rosten,  OF. 
rostir ,  F.  rotir ;  of  G.  origin  ;  cf.  OHG.  r  os  ten,  G.  rosten , 
fr.  OHG.  rost ,  rosta ,  gridiron,  G.  rost.  Cf.  roster. ] 
1  Primarily,  to  cook  by  exposure  to  radiant  heat  before  a 
fire,  or  in  an  oven  open  toward  the  fire  and  having  reflect¬ 
ing  surfaces  within,  thus  distinguished  from  bake ;  as,  to 
roast  meat  on  a  spit ;  also,  to  cook  in  a  close  oven. 

2.  To  cook  by  surrounding  with  hot  embers,  ashes,  sand, 
etc.;  as,  to  roast  a  potato  in  ashes. 

3.  To  dry  and  parch  by  exposure  to  heat ;  as,  to  roast 
coffee  ;  to  roast  chestnuts,  or  peanuts. 

4.  Fig.  :  To  heat  to  excess  ;  to  heat  violently  ;  to  bum. 

“  Roasted  in  wrath  and  fire.”  Shak. 

6.  Metal.  To  heat  to  a  point  somewhat  short  of  fusing, 
witli  access  of  air,  as  to  expel  volatile  matter  or  effect  oxi¬ 
dation  ;  —  in  copper  metallurgy,  applied  specif,  to  the  final 
heating  which  causes  self-reduction  to  occur  by  the  reac¬ 
tion  between  the  sulphide  and  the  oxide.  Cf.  calcine,!  ,  f.,1. 
6.  To  banter,  ridicule,  or  criticize  severely.  Colloq. 

roast,  v.  i.  1.  To  cook  meat,  fish,  etc.,  by  heat,  as  before 
the  fire  or  in  an  oven. 

2.  To  undergo  the  process  of  being  roasted. 

3.  To  become  overheated  or  parched. 

roast,  n.  [OF.  rost,  V.  rot.  See  roast,  i>.]  1.  That  which 
is  roasted  ;  a  piece  of  meat  which  has  been  roasted,  or  is 
suitable  for  being  roasted. 

A  fat  swan  loved  he  heat  of  any  roost  [roast]  Chaucer. 

2.  Act  or  process  of  roasting;  specif.,  Colloq.,  severe 
banter,  ridicule,  or  criticism  ;  as,  he  endured  many  roasts. 
roast,  a.  [For  roasted.']  Roasted;  as,  roast  beef, 
roast'er  (ros'ter),  n.  1.  One  who  roasts  meat. 

2.  A  contrivance  for  roasting,  as  a  device  for  roasting 
coffee  or  peanuts,  ora  furnace  for  drying  salt  cake. 

3.  A  pig,  or  other  article  of  food,  fit  for  roasting. 

4.  One  who  indulges  in  severe  banter  or  criticism.  Colloq. 
roast'ing,  p.  pr.  vb.  n.  of  roast.  —  roasting  ear,  an  ear 

of  Indian  com  in  that  milky  stage  of  development  when  it 
is  fit  to  be  eaten  roasted.  —  r.  jack,  a  device  for  turning  a 
spit  on  which  meat  is  roasted.  See  smokejack. 
rob  (r5b),  v.  t.  ;  robbed  (r5bd) ;  rob'bing.  [ME.  robhen, 
OF.  rober ,  of  G.  origin  ;  cf.  OHG.  roubon ,  G.  rauben,  and 
OHG.  roab  robbing,  booty,  G.  raub.  See  reave  ;  cf.  robe.] 

1.  To  take  something  away  from  by  force  ;  to  strip  or  de¬ 
prive  by  stealing ;  to  plunder  ;  to  steal  from. 

To  be  executed  for  robbing  a  church.  Shak. 

2.  Law.  To  take  personal  property  in  the  possession  of 
another  from  his  person  or  his  presence,  feloniously,  and 
against  his  will,  by  violence  or  by  putting  him  in  fear. 

3.  To  take  away  by  force  or  without  right ;  to  steal.  Obs. 

4.  To  deprive  of,  or  withhold  from,  unjustly  or  injuriously; 
to  defraud  ;  as,  to  rob  one  of  his  rest,  or  of  his  good  name  ; 
a  tree  robs  the  plants  near  it  of  sunlight. 

6-  Mining.  To  mine  coal  or  ore  without  provision  for  the 
preservation  of  (the  mine).  Hence:  a  (1)  To  take  out  pil¬ 
lars  of  coal  or  ore  from  (amine)  as  a  final  operation,  before 
the  abandonment  of  the  mine.  (2)  To  take  out  the  richer 
and  more  accessible  ores  from  (a  mine)  leaving  valuable 
material  behind,  while  destroying  the  mine,  b  To  mine 
{coal  or  ore)  in  this  fashion. 

to  rob  Peter  to  pay  Paul,  to  pay  one  person  with  that  to 
which  another  has  a  prior  claim  ;  to  satisfy  one  obligation 
by  creating  or  leaving  unsatisfied  another. 

JOb,  v.  i.  To  take  that  which  belongs  to  another  without 
right  or  permission,  esp.  by  violence  ;  to  commit  robbery, 
rob  (r5b),  n.  [F. ;  cf.  Sp.  rob ,  It.  rob,  robbo,  Pg.  robe,  ar- 
robe  ;  fr.  Ar.  rubb,  robb,  Per.  rub.~\  The  inspissated  juice 
of  ripe  fruit,  obtained  by  evaporation  of  the  juice  over  a 
fire  till  it  lias  the  consistence  of  a  sirup.  It  is  sometimes 
mixed  with  honey  or  sugar. 

rob'a-lo  (r5b'<i-lo;  ro'bd-),  n.  [Sp.  rdbalo.]  Any  of  several 
pikelike  marine  fishes  of  the  West  Indies  and  tropical 
America  constituting  the  family  Oxylabracidce  ;  esp.,  the 
largest  species 
( Oxylabraz ,  syn. 


Centropomus,  vn  decimal  is),  a  valuable  food  fish  called  also 
snook,  the  smaller  species  being  called  rob  a-li'tO  (-le'to). 
TOb'and  (rbl/and),  n.  Also  ropeband,  robbin,  etc.  [Prop., 
a  yard  band  ;  the  first  part  of  D.,  LG.,  or  Scand.  orig.  \  cf. 
D.  ra  a  yard,  spar,  G.  raa ,  rahe ,  Icel.  ra,  Dan.  raa.]  Naut. 
A  small  piece  of  spun  yarn  or  marline  used  to  fasten  the 
head  of  a  sail  to  a  spar.  . 

rob'ber  (rob'er),  n.  [OF.  robeor.]  One  who  robs  ;  in  law, 
one  who  commits  the  crime  of  robbery. 

Syn.  —  Depredator,  despoiler,  plunderer,  pillager,  rifler, 
brigand,  bandit,  freebooter,  pirate.  See  thief. 
robber  fly  Any  of  numerous  predaceous  flies,  many  of 
them  of  large  size,  belonging  to  the  family  Asilidae.  They 
usually  have  a  slender  body  and  long  legs  and  are  cov¬ 
ered  with  coarse  bristly  hairs,  but  some  resemble  the 


Robber  Flv  (Asxlus  sestuans). 
Nat.  size. 


bumblebees  very  closely.  The  adults  prey  upon  other  in¬ 
sects,  and  the  larvae  prey 
upon  other  insect  larvae, 
robber  frog.  A  large  frog 
( LithoilytesUihans )  of  the  ex¬ 
treme  southern  United 
States,  having  a  note  like  a 
dog’s  bark. 

rob'ber-y  (rob'er-T),  n.  ;  pi. 

-beries  (-Tz).  [OF.  roberie. ] 

Act  or  practice  of  robbing  ; 
specif., Law,  larceny  of  prop¬ 
erty  from  the  person  or  im¬ 
mediate  presence  of  another 
in  possession  thereof  accom¬ 
plished  by  violence  or  put¬ 
ting  him  in  fear. 

Syn.— Depredation,  spolia¬ 
tion,  plunder,  pillage,  larceny,  piracy,  brigandage. 
Rob'bia  work  (rbb'ya).  Glazed  and  colored  terra-cotta 
work  of  the  Della  Robbia  family,  i.  e.,  Luca  della  Robbia 
(d.  about  1482)  and  his  nephews,  esp.  Andrea.  They  used 
this  medium  in  modeled  figure  subjects,  ornamental  bor¬ 
ders,  and  sem  [architectural  decorations  of  great  beauty, 
rob'bin  (rob'in),  n.  [Cf.  F.  robin.]  Coin.  A  kind  of  pack¬ 
age  in  which  pepper  and  other  dry  commodities  are  some¬ 
times  exported  Irom  the  East  Indies, 
rob'bing,  p.  pr.  &vb.  n.  of  rob.  Hence,  specif. :  n.  Organ 
Building.  A  variation  of  air  pressure,  causing  unsteadi¬ 
ness  of  the  wind  current  as  delivered  to  the  pipes,  thus 
rendering  their  tones  variable, 
robe  (rob),  n.  [F.,  fr.  LL.  rauba  a  gown,  dress,  garment ; 
prob.  originally,  booty,  plunder.  See  rob,  v.  t.]  1.  An 

outer  garment;  a  dress  of  a  flowing  and  elegant  style  or 
make  ;  hence,  a  dress  of  state,  rank,  office,  or  the  like. 

Through  tattered  clothes  small  vices  do  appear  ; 

Robes  and  furred  gowns  hide  all.  Shak. 

2.  By  extension,  any  garment ;  pi.,  dress;  costume;  as, 
the  king’s  coronation  robes. 

3-  Fig.:  A  covering;  mantle;  as,  the  robe  of  night;  to 
throw  the  robe  of  charity  over  sins. 

4  A  skin  of  an  animal,  esp.  of  the  bison,  dressed  with  the 
fur  on,  and  used  as  a  wrap  to  throw  over  the  legs  in  driv¬ 
ing  ;  hence,  a  similar  wrap  of  any  material.  U.  S. 

5-  Dressmaking .  A  dress  pattern,  often  including  bands, 
flouncing,  or  embroidery,  ready  to  be  made  into  a  gown 
the  robe  or  the  long  robe,  the  legal  profession, 
robe  (rob),  V.  t.  ;  robed  (robd)  ;  rob'ing  (rob'Tng).  To  in¬ 
vest  or  clothe  with  a  robe  or  robes  ;  to  dress;  to  array;  as, 
fields  robed  with  green  ;  a  countenance  robed  in  smiles, 
robe,  v.  i.  To  put  on  a  robe  or  robes  ;  to  robe  one’s  self. 

II  robe' -de-chain'bre  (rob'de-shaN'br’),  n.  [F.,  lit.,  a 
chamber  gown.]  A  dressing  gown,  more  commonly  one 
for  a  woman,  or,  now  rarely,  a  morning  gown. 

Rob'ert  (rbb'ert),  n.  [F.,  of  G.  origin;  cf.  OG.  Robert, 
Ruopert,  Rupert,  Ruprecht ,  Hruodperht,  Hrodperht ;  and 
OHG.  ruod-,  hruod-{ in  comp.,  akin  to  AS.  hre<5  glory,  fame, 
Icel.  hro&r),  and  OHG.  beraht  bright,  akin  to  E.  bright. 
Cf.  Rupert.]  Lit.,  bright  in  fame;  —  masc.  prop.  name. 
L.  Robertus  (ro-bfir'tT/s) ;  F.  Robert  (ro'bflx') ;  It.  Roberto 
(ro-bSr'to),  Ruberto  (roo-bSr'to) ;  Sp.  Roberto  (ro-b<5r'to); 
Pg.  Roberto  (ro-bSr'too) ;  G.  Robert  (ro'bSrt),  Rudbert 
(root'bSrt),  Ruprecht  (roc/pr^Kt). —  Dim.  Bob,  Bobby,  Dob, 
Dobbin,  Rob,  Robin,  Pop  ( Popkin ,  obs.). 

Robert  the  Devil.  [F.  Robert  le  Dinble.)  a  The  hero,  prob. 
legendary,  of  a  French  metrical  romance  of  the  13th  cen¬ 
tury,  represented  as  the  son  of  a  Duke  of  Normandy.  Re¬ 
puted,  because  of  his  cruelty,  to  be  the  son  of  a  devil,  he 
repented,  doing  penance  at  Rome  for  seven  years  in  the 
guise  of  a  fool  and  a  dumb  person.  Commanded  by  an 
angel  to  fight  the  Saracens,  he  defeated  them, but  reassumed 
each  day  his  wretched  clothes.  Refusing  the  king’s  daugh¬ 
ter,  he  retired  to  a  forest,  where  he  died  holily.  Meyer¬ 
beer’s  opera  of  this  name  was  produced  in  1831.  b  Robert 
I.,  Duke  of  Normandy  (d.  1035),  father  of  William  the  Con¬ 
queror  ;  —  so  called  from  his  fury  and  cruelty  in  war. 
Rob'er-val'li-an  (rSb'er-viU'T-dn),  a.  Pert,  to  the  French 
mathematician  G.  P.  de  Roberval  (1C02-75). —  Robervallian 
line,  a  curve,  infinitely  long,  between  which  and  its  asymp¬ 
tote  lies  only  a  finite  area  ;  —  so  called  by  Torricelli. 

Ro  ber  val’s'  bal  ance  (ro'bgr'valz').  A  kind  of  balance 
in  which  the  pans  are  fixed  to  the  vertical  sides,  prolonged, 
of  a  jointed  parallelogram  the  two  other  sides  of  which  are 
pivoted  in  their  mid  points  to  a  vertical  post, 
rob'in  (rbb'Tn),  n.  [F.,  prop.  dim.  of  Robert.  See  Robert.] 
1.  A  small,  some- 
what  warblerlike 
European  bird 
( Erithacus  ru- 
becula )  of  the 
thrush  family,  hav¬ 
ing  the  back  brown¬ 
ish  olive  and  the 
throat  and  breast 
yellowish  red ;  — 
called  also  robin  red¬ 
breast,  or  redbreast. 

It  is  a  good  songster 
and  breeds  abun¬ 
dantly  in  Great  Brit¬ 
ain.  Hence  (usually 
with  some  qualify¬ 
ing  term),  any  of  t  t  . 

various  Old  World  «  American  Robin  (Pla- 
song  birds  relatedto,  nesticus  migrator  t  us) ; 
or  resembling  in  size,  &  European  Robm(£n(Aaci«nd>ecwia). 
color,  or  habits,  the  European  robin  ;  as,  in  Australia,  spe¬ 
cies  of  the  genera  Petroica,  Melanoaryas,e tc. ;  in  India,  of 
Pratincola,  Thamnobia,  etc.  Cf.  wood  robin. 


2.  In  North  America,  a  large  thrush  (Planesticus  migra- 
torius,  syn.  Merula  migratoria).  The  upper  parts  are  oli¬ 
vaceous  gray,  the  head  and  tail  blackish,  the  throat 
streaked  clack  and  white,  and  the  breast  and  under  parts 
chiefly  dull  reddish.  It  often  nests  in  orchard  or  shade 
trees,  close  to  human  habitations,  and  lays  pale  greenish 
blue  eggs.  Related  forms  inhabit  Mexico.  The  name  is,  in 
combination,  locally  or  popularly  applied  to  other  Ameri¬ 
can  birds ;  as,  Oregon  robin,  the  varied  thrush;  ground 
robin ,  the  chewink  ;  golden  robin ,  the  Baltimore  oriole. 

3  In  Jamaica,  a  green,  red-throated  tody  ( Todus  viridis). 
robin’s-egg  blue,  the  color  of  a  robin’s  egg ;  a  pale  green¬ 
ish  blue. 

rob'in  et  (r5b'T-nSt),  n.  [Prop.  F.,  dim.  of  the  name  Robin , 
cf.  F.  robinet  acock,  tap.  See  2d  robin.]  1.  a  The  chaf¬ 
finch.  b  The  European  robin.  Local,  Eng. 

2.  Mil.  An  obsolete  engine  for  throwing  darts  and  stones, 
rob'ing  (rob'Tng),  p.pr. &vb.  n.  of  robe.  Hence  in,  1.  Act 

of  putting  on  a  robe. 

2-  A  kind  of  flouncelike  trimming  for  the  front  of  a  dress, 
skirt,  or  infant's  frock. 

3.  Material  for  robes  or  gowns.  Obs.  or  R. 

Rob'in  Good'Iel  low  (rbb'Tn  gdod'fSPo).  A  tricksy  house 
sprite  in  the  popular  fairy  mythology  of  England  ;  —  styled 
also  Puck,  or  Hobgoblin.  See  Puck,  1. 

Robin  Hood  A  famous  legendary  English  outlaw  whose 
exploits  are  the  subject  of  many  ballads.  He  is  usually  de¬ 
scribed  as  a  yeoman,  with  his  chief  resort  in  the  forest  of 
Sherwood,  in  Nottinghamshire.  Of  his  followers,  the  most 
noted  are  Little  John  ;  his  chaplain.  Friar  Tuck  ;  and  his 
sweetheart,  Maid  Marian.  The  popular  legends  extol  his 
courage,  courtesy,  generosity,  and  skill  in  archery, 
to  go  around  Robin  Hood’s  barn,  to  arrive  at  a  conclusion  or 
result  by  a  roundabout  course.  Colloq. 

Ro-bin'i-a  (ro-bTn'T-d),  n.  [NL.,  after  Jean  Robin,  French 
herbalist.]  Bot.  A  small  genus  of  American  fabaceous 
trees  and  shrubs,  the  locusts,  distinguished  by  the  odd-pin¬ 
nate  stipulate  leaves, showy  racemose  pink  or  white  flow'ers 
with  a  broad  reflexed  standard,  and  slightly  winged  pods. 
R.  pseudacacia  is  the  common,  or  black,  locust;  /£.  viscosa 
is  the  clammy  locust  and  R.  hispida  is  the  rose  acacia,  both 
ornamental  shrubs.  Also  [/.  c.],  a  plant  of  this  genus, 
robin  redbreast  a  The  European  robin,  b  Less  often, 
the  American  robin,  c  [cup-s]  See  Bow  Street  officer. 
rob'in’ s-plan' tain  (rbb'inz-),  n.  A  common  asteraceous 
plant  of  the  eastern  United  States  ( Erigeron  pulchellus) 
having  flower  heads  with  violet-purple  rays, 
ro'ble  (ro'bla),  n.  [Sp.,  oak.]  1.  The  Californian  white 
oak  (Quercus  lobata). 

2.  Any  of  several  trees  having  hard  timber  ;  as :  a  In  the 
West  Indies  :  (1)  The  fabaceous  tree  Platymiscium  poly- 
stachyum.  (2)  Any  of  the  bignoniaceous  trees  Catalpa  lon- 
gissima,  Tabebuia  rigida,  and  species  of  Tecoma.  b  In 
Chile,  a  kind  of  beech  ( NothoJ'agus  obliqua). 
rob'O  rant  (r<5b'$-rant),  a.  [L.  roborans,  p.  pr.  See  robo- 
rate.]  Strengthening. — n.  A  roborant  drug  ;  a  tonic. 
rob'O  rate  (-rat),  v.  t.  [L.  roboratus,  p.  p.  of  roborare  to 
strengthen,  fr.  robur,  roboris,  strength.]  To  strengthen  ; 
confirm  ;  corroborate.  —  robo-ra'tion  (-ra'slmn),  n. 
rob'O-ra-tive  (-ra-tlv),  a.  Tending  to  roborate. 

Rob  Roy'  (rErty  roi').  1.  Lit.,  Red  Rob;  — the  sobriquet 
of  a  famous  Scottish  outlaw',  Robert  Macgregor  or  Camp¬ 
bell  (1871-1734),  the  chief  of  the  Highland  clan  Macgregor. 
2.  [After  John  McGregor  (Rob  Roy),  a  writer  on  canoeing, 
or  his  canoe. J  A  kina  of  short,  light,  flat-decked  canoe, 
propelled  by  a  double  paddle,  or  by  sail. 

Rob'sart,  Amy  (a'ml  rbb'sart).  In  Scott’s  “  Kenilworth,” 
a  beautiful,  confiding  girl  whom  the  Earl  of  Leicester  has 
secretly  married  but  kept  a  prisoner  at  Cumnor  Hall  lest 
his  marriage  should  hinder  his  advancement.  Escaping, 
she  goes  to  Kenilworth  to  get  herself  acknowledged,  but 
is  returned  to  Cumnor,  and  murdered  by  the  contrivance 
of  Varney.  In  real  life  Amy  Robsart  married  Robert 
Dudley,  afterwards  Earl  of  Leicester,  in  1550,  and  her 
death  was  probably  a  suicide. 

ro'bur-ite  (ro'bSr-It),  n.  [L.  robur  strength.]  An  explo¬ 
sive  containing,  according  to  one  formula,  chlorinated  di¬ 
nitrobenzene  and  ammonium  nitrate. 

ro  bust'  (ro-bust'),  a.  [L.  robustus  oaken,  hard,  strong,  fr. 
robur  strength,  a  very  hard  kind  of  oak  :  cf.  F.  robuste .] 

1.  Having  or  evincing  strength  or  vigorous  health ;  strong  ; 
muscular  ;  vigorous  ;  sound  ;  as,  a  robust  body ;  robust 
youth  ;  robust  health  ;  robust  confidence. 

The  robust  and  lively  pencil  of  Franz  Hals.  F.  G.  Stephens. 

2.  Rough;  rude.  “  Gallantry  robust .”  Thomson. 

3.  Requiring  strength  or  vigor  ;  as,  robust  work. 

Syn.  —  Lusty,  sinewy,  sturdy,  hale,  hearty.  See  strong. 
ro  bus'tious  (ro-bus'chws),  a.  [Cf.  L.  robusteus  of  oak.] 
Robust;  esp.,  rudely  vigorous;  rough.  Now  Chiefly  Hu¬ 
morous.  —  ro-bus'tlous  ly,  adv.  —  ro-bus'tious  ness,  n. 
roc  (r5k),  n.  Also  rock,  and  rukh.  [F.  roc,  rock,  Ar. 
(fr.  Per.)  &  Per.  rokh  or  rukh.  Cf.  rook  a  castle.]  A 
fabulous  mythical  bird  of  Arabia  so  huge  that  it  bore  off 
elephants  to  feed  its  young.  The  legend  of  the  roc  was 
current  in  the  East. 

||  rocaille'  (ro'ka'y’),  n.  [F.  Cf.  rock  a  stone.]  Art.  a 
Artificial  rock  work  made  of  rough  stones  and  cement,  as 
for  gardens,  b  The  rococo  system  of  scroll  ornament, 
based  in  part  on  the  forms  of  shells  and  waterworn  rocks, 
roc'am-bole  (r5k'am-bol),  n.  [F.,  fr.  G.  rockenbolle  ;  rocken, 
roggen,  rye  -f  holle  bulb.]  A  European  onionlike  plant 
(Allium  scorodoprasum)  often  cultivated  like  the  shallot, 
and  similarly  used  ;  also,  the  shallot. 

Roc-cel'la  (r5k-s51'd),  n.  [NL.  See  roccellic.]  Bot.  A  small 
maritime  genus  of  parmeliaceous  lichens  having  a  fruticu- 
lose  or  pendulous  thallus.  The  species,  esp.  R.  tinctoria , 
are  the  chief  sources  of  the  dye  archil, 
roc-cel'lic  (-Tk),  a.  [Cf.  NL.  roccella  archil  (cf.  It.  rocca 


roasen.  -f*  rosin. 

roast'a-ble,  a.  That  can  be 

roasted. 

roast'-beef'  plant-  A  European 
iris  ( Iris  ftetid  issima)  the 
bruised  leaves  of  whicn  have 
an  odor  of  flesh. 

roast'l  ron,  n.  A  gridiron.  Obs. 
roat,  roate.  +  rote. 
rob.  f  robe,  rub. 

Rob.  Abbr  Robert, 
ro'ba,  n.  =  bona  roba.  Obs. 
robard,  n.  [From  robber,  influ¬ 
enced  by  -ard.]  Robber.  Obs. 
robbe.  +  rob,  v.,  rub. 
robber  crab  a  A  purse  crab, 
b  Any  hermit  crab, 
robber  gull.  A  jaeger  gull. 
Robber  Synod  or  Council.  = 
LATROCINIUM,  2. 


rob'bin.  Vnr.  of  roband. 
rob'bin.  Scot.  &  dial.  Eng.  var. 
of  robin. 

robd  Robbed.  Ref.  Sp. 
robeen.  *[*  robin. 
robel.  robell  +  rubble. 
rob'erd  (rfib'Crd),  n.  [Cf.  2d 
robin.]  The  chaffinch.  Eng. 
roberie.  4*  robbery. 
robert.  +  robard,  robber, 
rob'ert  ( r5b'?rt),  n.  The  herb 
Robert.  [Robert.  I 

Robert,  n.  Short  for  saucf.  | 
Rob 'erta’s  straight-line  motion 
(rfib'Jfrt-sTz).  See  straight- 
line  motion. 
roberych  +  rubric. 
robeux  4*  rubbish. 

Rob  I  go'll  a  irOb'l-L’S'lr.d),  n. 
pi.  [L.]  Bom.  Belig.  A  festl- 


val  including  a  procession  and 

the  sacrifice  of  a  dog  to  the  god 
Ro-bl'gua  (r  fi-b  I'g  ft  s),  who 
averted  blight  from  the  fields. 
ro-big'i-nouB  (rC-bTj'Y-nus),  a. 
[L.  robiginosus  rusty,  fr.  robxgo, 
rubitjo,  ru6t,  blight,  mildew.  Cf. 
rubio i nous.]  Blasted;  blight¬ 
ed  ;  rusty  ;  — of  grain.  Obs. 
Rob'in  1.  Dim.  of  Robert. 

2.  [/  c.J  A  bumpkin;  a  lout.  Obs. 
robin,  n.  [Cf.  OF.  robon  a  short 
garment,  dim.  of  OF.  &  F.  robe 
robe.]  A  sort  of  garment  or  trim- 
ming  for  a  garment.  Obs. 
ro'bin  (rfi'bTn),  n.  Chem  A 
toxalbumin  in  Robima  pseurta- 
carin.  similar  to  abrin  and  ricin. 
robin  accentor.  A  small  Asiatic 
singing  bird  (  Tharrhaleus  rube- 


culoides),  somewhat  resembling 

the  European  robin  in  color 
Rob'in  Blue'etring'.  Sir  Robert 
Walpole  (l»j"t>-1745) ;  — so  called 
by  his  opponents,  as  a  knight  of 
the  Garter.  See  blue  ribbon  a. 
robin  breast  The  knot  (bird), 
robin  dipper.  The  bufflehead 
duck.  Loral,  U.  S. 
ro'bin-in  (rft'bY-ntn),  n.  Chem. 
A  yellow  crystalline  glucoside 
found  in  Robinia  pseudacacia. 
robin-run-in-the-hedge,  n.  Any 
of  several  common  trailing 
plants,  esp.  the  ground  ivy, 
cleavers,  common  bindweed,  or 
bittersweet.  Dial.  Eng.  [knot.  I 
robin  sandpiper  or  snipe.  The| 
Rob'in  eon.  Jack  (rOb'In-swn). 
A  fictitious  person  named  in  the 


phrase  “Before  one  can  say  Jack 

Robinson,”  meaning,  in  a  very 
short  time. 

Robinson  Crusoe.  See  Crusoe, 
Robinson.  lhaircap  moss.  | 
rob'in,8-rye/,  n.  The  common  | 
Rob'in  the  Dev'il  (rOb'ln).  See 
ROBERT  the  Devil.  [robin. | 
rob'ln-wake  ,  n.  The  wake-| 
robin  wheat.  =  robin’s-rye. 
roble.  +  ruble. 

Ro-bo'am  (rC-bd'dm),  Var.  of 
Rehoboam.  [05#.  I 

r  ob'-o-d  a  vy,  n.  Metheglin.l 
rob'o-rate,  a.  [L.  robot  at  us,  p. 
p.l  Roborated.  Obs. 
robore.  +  robber. 
ro-bo're  an  (rft-bfl'r?-<yn;201),  a. 
AUo  ro-bo're-ous  (-u  s).  [L. 

roboreus.]  Made  of  oak.  Obs. 


robours.  d*  Rebours. 

robows.  •[*  rubbish. 
robrik.  robryk.  f  rubric. 
robrisBhe  rubbish,  rubric. 
robry.  +  robbery. 

Rott.  Abbr.  Robert, 
ro-bur'ne-an,  a.  [L.  rofturnet/s.] 
Of  or  pertaining  to  oak.  Obs. 
ro-bua'tl-ty  (r  6-b  ft  e't  Y-t  Y),  n. 
Robustness.  Rare. 
ro-buBt'ly,  adv.  of  robust. 
ro-buat'neBB,  n.  See  -ness. 
ro-bus'touB,  ro  bus'tu  oub,  a. 
[L.  robustus.]  Robust.  Obs. 
roc-cel'lin  (r  8  k-s6  I'Yn),  roc- 
cel'line  (-Yn;-en;  184),  n.  Fast 
red  A.  See  dye. 
roc-cel 'line  (-In  ;  -Yn),  a.  Bot. 
Pert  to,  or  resembling,  plant*  of 
the  genus  Roccella. 


iood,  lobt ;  out,  oil  ;  chair  ;  go  ;  sing,  iijk  ;  then,  thin ;  natyre,  verdyre  (250) ;  K  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144) ;  boN  ;  yet ;  zh  —  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  $§  in  Gcidb. 

Full  explanations  of  Abbreviations,  Signs,  etc.,  Immediately  precede  the  Vocabulary. 
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ROCK  RABBIT 


rock) :  cf.  F.  roccellique.  See  archil.]  Chem.  Pertaining 
to  or  designating  a  white  crystalline  dibasic  acid,  C17HiS204, 
found  in  archil  (Roccella  tinctoria ,  etc.)  and  other  lichens. 
Ro'che-a  (ro'ke-d),  n.  [NL.,  after  Francois  de  la  Roche , 
Swiss  botanist.]  Hot.  A  small  genus  of  South  African  fleshy 
crassulaceous  undershrubs  with  showy  cymose  flowers  of 
various  colors,  the  corolla  being  salver-shaped,  with  the 
five  stamens  adnate  to  the  petals. 

roche'lime'  (roch'lim'),  n.  [F.  roche  rock  -f  E.  lime.'] 
Lime  in  the  lump  after  it  is  burned  ;  quicklime.  Eng. 
Roche,  or  Roche’s,  limit  (rosh;  rosh'Tz).  [After  E.  A. 
Roche  (1820-83),  French  mathematician.]  Astro a.  That 
distance  between  a  planet’s  center  and  its  satellite  within 
which  the  satellite  (if  it  always  turns  the  same  face  toward 
the  planet)  cannot  approach  without  suffering  disruption. 
Ro  chelle'  (ro-shSl'),  n.  A  seaport  town  in  France. 

Rochelle  powders.  =  Seidlitz  powders.  —  R.  salt,  sodium 
potassium  tartrate,  NaKC^Oo^HoO,  a  salt  crystallizing 
in  colorless  orthorhombic  prisms  which  melt  at  74^  C. 
(165°  F.)  and  on  higher  heating  carbonize.  It  has  a  cooling, 
saline,  slightly  bitter  taste,  and  is  a  mild  purgative.  It  was 
discovered  by  Seignette,  an  apothecary  of  Rochelle. 

||  roche7  mou  ton  nde'( rosh'  moo'to'na').  [F.,  sheep-shaped 
rock.]  Phys.  Geog.  A  boss  of  rock  worn  and  smoothed  by 
glacier  ice,  until  it  has  a  roundish  form  ;  a  sheepback. 
roch'et  (rbch'St),  n.  [F.,  dim.  fr.  OHG.  roc  coat,  G.  rock, 
akin  to  AS.  rocc .]  1.  A  medieval  outer  garment,  usually 

short-skirted,  worn  by  men  or  women.  Obs.  or  Hist. 

2.  A  woman’s  loose  cloak  or  frock.  Scot.  &  Dial.  Eng. 

3.  Eccl.  A  close-fitting  linen  vestment  resembling  the 
surplice,  but  having  close  sleeves  reaching  to  the  hands, 
worn  esp.  by  bishops  and  abbots,  in  certain  ceremonies. 
In  the  Anglican  Communion  it  is  worn  under  the  chimere, 
and  its  lawn  sleeves  have  been  transferred  to  the  chimere. 

4.  Hence,  a  bishop.  Obs. 

roch'ing  cask  (rOch'Tng  ;  rosh'Tng).  [Prob.  fr.  F.  roche  & 
rock  ;  cf.  roche  alum.]  A  tank  in  which  alum  is  crystal¬ 
lized  from  a  solution  ;  a  rocking  cask, 
rock  (r5k),  n.  [ME.  rocke ;  akin  to  D.  rok,  rokkcn ,  G.  rock- 
</i,OHG.  rocko,  Dan.  rok,  Sw.  rock,  Icel.  rokkr.  Cf.  rock¬ 
et  a  firework.]  A  distaff  ;  a  staff  or  frame  on  which  flax 
is  wound  for  spinning. 

rock,  v.  t.  ;  rocked  (r5kt) ;  rock'ing.  [AS.  roccian  ;  akin 
to  Dan.  rokke  to  move,  to  shake ;  cf.  Icel.  rykkja  to  pull, 
move,  G.  riicken  to  move,  push,  pull,  ruck  a  pull,  jerk.] 

1.  To  cause  to  sway  backward  and  forward,  as  a  body 
resting  on  a  support  beneath  ;  as,  to  rock  a  cradle  or  chair ; 
to  cause  to  vibrate  ;  to  cause  to  reel  or  totter. 

A  rising  earthquake  rocked  the  ground  Dryden. 

2.  To  move  as  in  a  cradle;  hence,  to  put  to  sleep  by  rock¬ 
ing ;  to  lull ;  to  quiet.  “  Sleep  rock  thy  brain.”  Shak. 

3.  To  affect  in  a  specified  manner  by  rocking  ;  as,  to  rock 
one  asleep;  the  tremor  of  the  explosion  rocked  down  houses. 

4.  In  mezzotint  engraving,  to  prepare  the  surface  of  (a 
plate)  by  the  use  of  the  cradle,  or  rocker. 

rock,  v.  i.  1.  To  move  or  be  moved  backward  and  forward  ; 
to  be  violently  agitated  ;  to  reel  ;  to  totter. 

2.  To  roll  or  sway  backward  and  forward  upon  a  support ; 
as,  to  rock  in  a  rocking-chair. 

Syn.  — See  shake. 

rock,  n.  Act  or  process  of  rocking  ;  specif.,  in  fancy  danc¬ 
ing,  a  step  in  which  the  body  rocks. 

rock.  ft.  [ME.  rokke,  OF.  roke,  F.  roche ;  orig.  uncert.  ; 
cf.  Bret.  roc'h,  and  also  OF.  roc ,  and  AS.  rocc.~\  1.  A  large 
concreted  mass  of  stony  material;  a  large  fixed  stone;  also, 
broken  pieces  of  such  masses.  See  stone. 

Come  one,  come  all  !  this  rock  shall  fly 

From  its  firm  base  as  soon  as  I.  Scott 

2.  Geol.  Mineral  matter  of  any  kind  occurring  naturally 
in  large  quantities  ;  also,  a  particular  mass  of  such  mate¬ 
rial.  The  term  is  also  applied  in  some  cases  to  small 
masses  of  mineral  matter  ;  thus,  a  dike  half  an  inch  wide 
would  be  called  rock,  though  a  vein  of  the  same  thickness 
would  not.  Rock  may  be  consolidated  or  unconsolidated, 
and  composed  of  one  mineral  or,  more  commonly,  of  two 
or  more  ;  or  it  may  be  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  of  organic 
origin,  as  coal.  In  geology  granite,  sand,  gravel,  and  clay 
are  rocks.  Rocks  may  be  broadly  classified  as  igneous, 
sedimentary,  and  metamorphic.  See  these  terms,  and 

PETROGRAPHY. 

3.  A  peak,  cliff,  promontory,  or  the  like,  of  rock,  usually 
bare,  and  considered  as  one  mass  ;  as,  the  rock  of  Gibraltar. 

4.  That  which  resembles  a  rock  in  firmness  ;  a  defense ; 
support ;  refuge. 

The  Lord  is  my  rock ,  and  my  fortress.  2  So m  xxii.  2. 
6.  Fig.  :  Anything  which  causes  a  disaster  or  wreck  sug¬ 
gestive  of  the  wreck  of  a  vessel  upon  a  rock. 

6.  A  stone  ;  as,  to  throw  rocks  at  one.  Dial,  or  Uncultivated . 
7-  A  mass  consisting  of  lime  soap  (calcium  salts  of  fatty 
acids)  obtained  in  a  process  for  saponifying  fats  by  heating 
them  with  lime  and  water  under  pressure. 

8.  Mining.  A  big  lump  of  ore.  Cornwall ,  Eng. 

9.  Zool.  The  striped  bass. 

10.  a  A  kind  of  sweetmeat,  hard,  and  usually  flavored 
with  peppermint  and  in  the  form  of  a  thick,  often  varicol¬ 
ored,  stick,  b  =  rock  candy,  c  A  kind  of  hard  cooky. 

11.  A  coin  ;  hence,  />/.,  money.  Slang ,  U.  S. 

12.  [cap.]  Short  for  Plymouth  Rock  (fowl). 

rock  chestnut  oak,  the  common  chestnut  oak  of  the  eastern 
United  States  ( Quercus  primes),  with  edible  acorns  and 
chestnutlike  leaves.—  R.  of  Chick'a  mau'ga,  the  (chlk'd-mb'- 
gd),  General  George  H.  Thomas  ;  —  so  called  because  of  his 
determined  stand,  which  saved  a  large  portion  of  the  Union 
forces,  in  the  battle  of  Chickamauga,  September  19-20, 1863. 
rock,  v.  t.  To  throw  stones  at.  Colloq.,  U.  S. 


Rockaway. 


rock  alyssum  A  small  garden  perennial  (Alyssum  saia- 
tile)  resembling  sweet  alyssum  but  with  yellow  flowers, 
rock'a  way  (rok'a-wa),  n.  LProb.  fr.  Rockaway  Beach, 
where  it  was  used.]  A  light,  low, 
four-wheeled  carriage,  with  stand¬ 
ing  top,  open  at  the  sides,  but  hav¬ 
ing  waterproof  curtains  to  be  let 
down  when  occasion  required  ;  lat-  \ 
er,  a  similar,  but  heavier,  car-  X- 
riage,  inclosed,  except  in  front, 
and  having  a  door  at  each  side, 
rock  bass  (b&s).  a  A  fish  (Ani- 
bloplites  rupestris)  of  the  sunfish  K  k 

family,  of  most  of  eastern  North  3 

America,  esp.  the  upper  Mississippi  Valley  and  Great  Lake 
region.  Its  flesh  is  rather  soft  and  often  of  muddy  flavor, 
b  The  striped  bass,  c  In  California,  a  common  serranoid 
fish  (Paralabrax  clathratus).  SeecABRiLLA,  lllust. 
rock  beauty,  a  Rot.  A  European  alpine  brassicaceous 
plant  (Druba  purenaica ),  having  fragrant  lilac-purple 
flowers,  b  Zool.  The  paluioneta  Holacanthus  tricolor. 
rock'-bot'tom,  n.  The  very  bottom  ;  as,  to  investigate  a 
matter  to  rock-bottom,  —  a.  The  very  lowest ;  as,  rock-bot¬ 
tom  prices.  Cf.  bed  rock.  Roth  Colloq.,  U.  S. 
rock'-bound7,  a.  Encircled  or  girt  with  rocks ;  hence,  fig., 
difficult  of  access  or  penetration  ;  as,  a  rock-bound  mystery, 
rock  brake,  a  The  cliff  brake.  See  Pelljea.  b  See 
Cryptogramma. 

rock  butter.  Cookery.  A  sauce  made  by  beating  butter 
with  about  twice  its  weight  of  sugar,  and  flavoring, 
rock  candy  Sugar  obtained  in  large  crystals  or  crystal¬ 
line  masses  by  slow  evaporation, 
rock  cedar.  A  cedar  or  juniper  ( Junipervs  sabinoides)  of 
the  southwestern  United  States  and  Mexico,  closely  re¬ 
sembling  the  red  cedar. 

rock  cod.  a  Aliy  of  various  scorpsenoid  rockfishes  (see 
rockfish  a)  of  the  Pacific  coast,  b  In  Australia,  Scorpiena 
ementa ,  called  red  rock  cod  ;  also,  a  large  grouper  ( Epine - 
phelus  dxmelii),  called  black  rock  cod .  c  In  New'  Zealand, 
the  blue  cod.  d  A  variety  of  the  true  cod.  See  cod. 
rock  cook  A  European  wrasse  (Cenlro/abnts  eroletus). 
rock  crab.  Aliy  of  various  crabs  inhabiting  rocky  shores, 
as  Cancer  irroratus,  and  C.  borealis  of  the  northeastern 
coast  of  North  America. 

rock  cress  Any  of  several  rock-loving  cresses,  esp.  spe¬ 
cies  of  Arabis ,  as  A.  petraea ,  A.  lyrata ,  etc.  See  Arabis. 
rock  crystal  Transparent  quartz,  esp.  when  colorless. 
See  crystal,  n..  2. 

rock  dove,  a  A  wild  pigeon  ( Columba  livia)  of  Europe 
and  Asia,  found  chiefly  along  rocky  coasts.  From  it  the  j 
domestic  pigeons  were  derived.  It  is  bluish  gray  with  a 
purplish  breast,  white  rump,  and  dark  wing  bars,  b  The 
black  guillemot.  Ireland. 

rock  elm.  a  An  elm  of  the  eastern  United  States  (  Ulmus 
racemosa),  also  called  cork  elm,  from  the  prominent  corky 
ridges  on  its  twigs.  b  The  tough,  hard,  reddish  brown 
w'ood  of  this  tree,  used  for  implements,  furniture,  etc. 
rock'er  (rbk'er),  ?i.  1.  One  who  rocks  a  cradle,  etc. 

2.  Either  of  the  curving  pieces  of  wood  or  metal  on  w  hich 
a  cradle,  chair,  etc.,  rocks  ;  also,  a  chair  or  a  play  horse 
mounted  on  rockers ;  a  rocking-chair  or  rocking-horse. 

3.  Any  of  various  devices  or  apparatus  that 
work  with  a  rocking  or  to-and-fro  motion  ;  as  : 
a  Mach.  (1)  A  lever,  pivoted  at  or  near  its  cen¬ 
ter,  used  with  an  up-and-down  motion  in  certain 
link  motions,  gas-engine  gears,  etc.  (2)  =  rock- 
shaft.  b  Engraving.  A  tool  for  preparing  the 
ground  in  mezzotint  engraving  ;  a  cradle  (def.  4 
h).  c  Elec.  An  adjustable  brush  holder  for  a 
dynamo  or  motor,  d  Mining.  =  cradle,  n.,  4  i. 
e  In  a  piano  action,  a  small  piece  fastened  to  the 
inner  end  of  a  piano  key  and  having  a  small  felt 
pad  at  one  end  to  communicate  motion  to  the 
prolong.  See  action,  n..  I/lust. 

4  A  skate  with  a  curved  blade,  somewhat  re¬ 
sembling  in  shape  the  rocker  of  a  cradle. 

5.  A  boat  with  a  rockered  keel.  Kocker,  b. 

rock'er,  v.  t.  To  build  with  a  camber  like  a  rocker,  as  a 
boat  keel. 

rocker  arm.  Mach.  An  arm  borne  by  a  rockshaft. 
rocker  cam  Mach.  A  cam  with  a  rocking  or  re¬ 
ciprocating  movement,  as  a  cam  on  a  rockshaft. 
rock'er-y  (rQk'er-T),  n.  Hort.  A  mound  of  rock 
fragments,  filled  in  with  earth  and  set  with  plants, 
rock'et  (-St;  -ft;  151),  n.  [F.  roquette ,  fr.  It. 
ruchetta ,  dim.  fr.  L.  emca  a  sort  of  colewort.] 
a  Orig.,  a  European  brassicaceous  plant  ( Eruca 
sativa)  sometimes  eaten  as  a  salad,  b  Any  plant 
of  the  genus  Hesperis;  the  garden  rocket,  a  tall 
annual  with  white  or  purple  flowers,  c  Any  of 
several  similar  plants,  as  the  rocket  larkspur, 
rock'et,  n.  [It.  rocchetta ,  formerly  rocchetto,  prop, 
a  bobbin,  spool,  dim.  of  rocca  a  distaff,  of  G.  ori¬ 
gin.  Named  from  the  resemblance  in  shape  to  a 
distaff.  See  rock  a  distaff  ;  cf.  ratchet.]  1.  A 
firework  consisting  of  a  cylindrical  case  filled  with 
a  combustible  composition,  as  niter,  charcoal,  and 
sulphur,  and  fastened  to  a  guiding  stick.  It  is  pro¬ 
jected  through  the  air  by  the  reaction  of  gases 
liberated  by  combustion.  Rockets  are  used  as  pro¬ 
jectiles  (see  rocket  apparatus),  for  pyro¬ 
technic  display,  etc. 

2.  A  blunt  lance  head  used  in  the  just, 
rock'et  (rok'St;  -Tt;  151),  v.  i.  ;  -et-ed  ;  -et- 
ing.  1.  To  rise  straight  up  and  swiftly 
when  flushed  ;  —  said  chiefly  of  pheasants. 


Section  of  a 
Rocket,  show¬ 
ing  arrange¬ 
ment  of  the 
Powder  and 
Fuse. 


Black  Rockfish  ( Sebasto - 
dcs  tn ys tin  us). 


2  To  dash  swiftly  and  with  force  like  a  rocket  or  a  rocket¬ 
ing  pheasant ;  as,  to  rocket  against  one. 
rocket  apparatus.  The  life-saving  apparatus  using  a 
locket  to  carry  a  line  from  the  coast  to  a  ship  in  distress, 
rocket  harpoon.  Whaling.  A  harpoon  attached  to  and 
propelled  by  a  rocket.  It  often  carries  an  explosive  shell, 
rock  lever  Med.  Mediterranean  fever, 
rock'lish  (r5k'flsh'),  n.  Any  of  various  fishes  which  live 
among  rocks  or 
on  rocky  bottoms ; 
as  :  a  Any  fish  of 
the  family 
Scorpse  ni- 
die,  partic¬ 
ularly  those 
belong  i  n  g 
to  Sebasto- 

des ,  Sebastichthys,  and  re- 
lated  genera,  many  of 
which  are  valuable  market  fishes  on  the  Pacific  coast  of 
North  America  and  northern  Asia.  The  red  rockfish  and 
the  priest  fish,  or  black  rockfish,  are  well-known  forms.. 
b  The  striped  bass,  c  Any  of  several  groupers  of  Ber¬ 
muda  and  Florida  waters  of  Epinephelus  and  allied  genera, 
d  The  log  perch,  e  A  killifish  ( Fundulus  majalis)  of  the* 
American  Atlantic  coast. 

rock  flour,  a  Finely  powdered  rock  material  produced, 
by  grinding  action,  as  of  a  glacier  on  its  bed.  Called  also 
glacial  meal,  b  Rock  meal. 

rock  garden  Hort.  A  garden  laid  out  in  a  rocky  situation, 
adapted  for  alpine  and  dwarf  plants.  Cf.  rockery. 

(ienerully  what  have  passed  for  ruck  gardens  have  been- 
rockeries  —  mere  pileB  of  cobbles  L.  H.  Hailey. 

rock  gurnet  The  fortescue. 

rock  gypsum.  Massive  gypsum,  sometimes  crystalline,. 

also  microcrystalline  or  fine-grained,  as  in  alabaster, 
rock  hind  <  hind),  a  A  brown-spotted  grouper  (Epinephelus 

a  d see  nsc  i- 
onis)  of  the 
W  e  s  t  Indies 
and  southern 
United 
States,  b  A 
grouper 
(Mmteroper- 
ca  bowersi)  of 
the  waters 
east  of  Porto 
Rico. 

rock  hopper.  _  _ 

ractes  ( syn.  Eudyples)  of  the  Falkland  Islands,. New'  Zea- 


Rock  Hind  a. 

Any  of  several  penguins  of  the  genus  Catar- 


land,  and  Antarctic  waters.  They  are  relatively  small  and 
have  a  short  thick  bill  and  yellow  crests.  Called  also 

crested  penguin. 

rock'ing,  p.pr.  A-vb.  n.  of  rock.  Hence  :  a.  Having  a  sway¬ 
ing,  rolling,  or  back-and-forth  movement;  used  for  rocking, 
rocking  cam.  =  ROCKER  cam.  —  r.  lever.  =  rock  lever.  —  r. 
pier,  a  bridge  pier  hinged  so  as  to  allow  a  slight  longitu¬ 
dinal  motion  of  the  bridge  when  the  latter  expands  or 
contracts.  —  r.  shaft.  =  rockshaft.  —  x.  spectrum,  Phys.,  a 
spectrum  made  to  vibrate  rapidly  across  the  screen  so  as 
to  produce  white  light  near  the  middle  by  superposition 
of  colors.  —  r.  stone,  a  stone,  often  of  great  size^so  balanced 
upon  its  foundation  that  it  can  be  rocked,,  or  slightly 
moved,  with  but  little  force.  In  some  cases  it  is  left  in. 
this  position  by  the  weathering  away  of  softer  material  ^ 
in  others,  by  the  melting  of  ice.  —  r.  tool.  =  rocker.  3  b 
— r.tree,  Weaving ,  the  axle  from  which  the  batten  or  lathe  of 
a  loom  is  suspended.— r.  valve,  or  r.  6lide  valve,  Steam  Engine,. 
a  valve  consisting  of  a  disk  or  cylindrical  piece  with  the 
necessary  openings,  oscillating  or  revolving  on  itsseat,— 
used  esp.  in  the  Corliss  valve  gear, 
rock'lng-chair  ,  n.  A  chair  mounted  on  xockers. 
Rock'ing  ham  ware  (r5k'Tng-h5m  ;  -am).  Ware  made  at 
Sw  inton,  England,  on  the  estate  of  the  Marquis  of  Rock¬ 
ingham.  About  1790  it  consisted  mainly  of  white  earthen¬ 
ware  covered  with  a  brown  glaze  of  varying  shades,  and 
knowm  as  brown  china.  From  about  1820  a  bone  porcelain 
was  made,  very  brilliantly  gilded  and  painted. 
rock'ing-horse7,  n.  A  plaything  resembling  a  horse 
mounted  upon  rockers. 

rock  lily,  a  A  tropical  American  club  moss  ( Sclagiiiel/a 
conroluta ),  which  grows  in  dense  tufts,  b  An  Australian 
orchid  (Dendrobium  speciosu in),  usually  found  grow  ing  on 
rocks.  It  has  large  green  pseudobulbs,  and  dense  racemes 
of  creamy  white  Hewers,  c  Any  of  several  rock-loving 
herbs,  as  the  w  ild  columbine.  Local,  U.  S. 
rock'ling  (r5k'lTng'),  n.  [ rock  -j-  2d  ling.]  a  Any  of 
certain  small  rather  elongated  marine  gadoid  fishes  of  the 
genera  Gnidropsarus  and  Enchelyopus.  b  An  Australian 
and  New  Zealand  ophidioid  fish  of  the  genus  Genypterus. 
rock  maple-  The  sugar  maple. 

rock  meal.  [Trans,  of  G.  bergmehl .]  a  A  fine  flourlike 
earth  composed  of  the  shells  of  infusoria.  In  Lapland  and 
Sweden  it  is  sometimes  eaten  in  times  of  famine,  b  A  white 
powdery  variety  of  calcite,  occurring  as  an  efflorescence, 
rock  moss  a  Any  lichen  yielding  archil,  esp.  Lecanora 
tartaren.  b  A  rock-loving  species  of  stonecrop  (Seduin 
pulchellum).  U.  S. 

rock  oak.  a  The  rock  chestnut  oak.  b  The  chinquapin  oak. 

C  One  of  the  Californian  white  oaks  (Quercus  douglasii). 
rock  oil  Petroleum. 

rock  pink.  A  pink-flowered  portnlacaceous  plant  (Tali- 
num  calycininn)  of  the  western  United  States, 
rock  pipit-  An  abundant  European  pipit  (Anthus  obscurus) 
which  frequents  rocky  shores, 
rock  plant-  Any  plant  which  grows  on  or  among  rocks, 
rock  plant  of  St.  He-le'na  (hS-le'nd),  the  asteraceous  plant 
Petro/jium  arboreum,  endemic  on  St.  Helena. 


roccombo.  ^  rocambole. 

roch.  +  rock.  [var.  of  rough. | 
roch  ( Scot.  rOK).  Obs.  or  Scot.  I 
roche  (dial,  rfich,  rISch).  Obs. 
or  dial.  Eng.  of  roach,  rock 
roche  alum  (rfich).  [F.  (dun  de 
roche  rock  alum.]  Roman  alum, 
roch'er  (dial.  rOch'fr),  >/.  (F.l 
A  rocky  place  ;  rocks.  Ohs.  or 
Dial.  Finq. 

Roch'ee  ter  (rtSch'Cs-ttfr),  n. 
[From  Rochester,  New  York.] 
Geol.  A  subdivision  of  the 
American  Silurian.  See  <;kol- 
ooy,  Chart. 

Rochester.  Mr.  The  stalwart 
passionate  hero  of  Charlotte 
Bronte’s  “Jane  Eyre.”  Ills  ma¬ 
niac  wife  sets  fire  to  his  home 
and  perishes,  and  Jane  then 
marries  him,  although  he  was 
crippled  and  blinded  in  trying  to 
««ave  his  wife.  [rochet.  /fa;  e.| 
roch'et.  f.  To  clothe  with  a| 


roch'et  (rSch'rt ;  -tt ;  lol),  n. 
(Cf.  ROACH,  also  OF.  rochet 
(Cotgrave)  a  kind  of  fish  ]  The 
red  gurnard 
roch'et  +  imtchf.t. 
roch'ie  (rfieh'T).  Vnr.  of 

ROTCHE.  [REACH. | 

rochlt,  rocht.  Ohs.  pret.  of| 
rocht.  +  wrought. 

Ro  cl-nan'to  (r  o't  h  P-n  a  n't  a  ; 
lf»8).  n.  [Sp.l  =  Riwinaxte. 
rock  <rfik).  Var.  of  hoc. 
rock  a-hom'i-nie.  »/.  [See  hom¬ 
iny.]  Hominy.  0*1*. 
rock'al  lase  (rfikOMaz'),  n. 
See  PETROGRAIMI  Y. 
rock  alum.  Roman  alum, 
rock  arm.  Mach.  A  rocker  arm 
rock  asphalt,  a  Asphalt  rock, 
b  =  ASPHALT.  1.  (  ROC  H  ET.  | 

rock'at  (rhk'ilt).  Scot.  var.  of 
rock  badger.  The  cony  ( Pro- 
cana  copensis)  of  South' Africa, 
rock  bird  a  A  cock  of  the 


rock,  b  The  purple  sandpiper. 

c  A  sea  bird  that  breeds  in  rocky 
cliffs,  ns  u  murre.  [En jy. I 

rock  blackbird.  The  ring  ouzel.  I 
rock  cavy.  A  Brazilian  rodent 
(('aria,  or  Kerodon,  rupestris) 
allied  to  the  guinea  nig. 
rock'clst  (rfik'sTst'),  n  [rock 
a  large  stone  4-  NL.  Cistus,  the 
genus  in  which  the  plants  were 
once  included.]  The  rockrose 
rock  cock.  A  cock  of  the  rock, 
rock  cork.  =  mountain  cork. 
rock  cranberry.  The  mountain 
cranberry. 

Rock  Day  =  Distaff  Day. 

rock  dolphin.  A  European  scul- 

pin  (  Cot t us  scorpius). 

rock  duck.  Harlequin  duck. 

.Xorit  Scotia. 

rocke.  koke.  vapor. 

rock  eel  The  gunnel. 

rock 'e-lay  (r5k'r-la),  rock'lay. 

Obs.  or  Scot.  &  dial.  Eng.  vars.  of 


rok elay,  roquelaure.  [Eng.\ 
to  k'er.  n.  Rock  dove.  Local,  | 
rocker  keel.  A  rockered  keel, 
rocker  shaft.  =  rockshaft. 
rock'et  (dial.  rOk'Tt).  Obs.  or 
Scot,  k  dial.  Eng.  of  ROCHET, 
rocket  candytuft.  A  candytuft 
having  large  und  full  flower 
clusters.  (which  rockets. | 

rock'et-er.  n  A  pheasant] 
rocket  larkspur.  An  annual 
species  of  larkspur  (Delphinium 
(tinris) with  showy  blue  flowers, 
rocket  salad.  =‘lst  rocket  a. 
rock  face.  See  quarry  face. 
-rock'-faced  (-fast'),  a. 
rock  falcon.  The  merlin 
rock  fern.  The  common  shield 
lern  ( I tryopteris  marginalia). 
rock  flint  Chert, 
rock'foil',  n.  The  saxifrage, 
rock  gas  Natural  gas. 
rock  goat.  A  wild  goat,  or  ibex, 
rock  goose.  The  kelp  goose. 


rock  grape.  The  sand  grape, 
rock  grouse  a  The  ptarmigan 
Laqoi>us  unit  us.  b  A  sand  grouse, 
rock 'hair',  n.  A  slender  rupic- 
olous  tufted  lichen  (Alectoria 
jnhata).  used  in  dyeing, 
rock  hawk.  The  merlin, 
rock  hopping.  Sealing.  Act  of 
haulinga  mass  of  blubber  ashore 
through  the  breakers, 
rock'i-ness.  n.  See -ness. 
rocking  cask  =  roch  ino  cask. 
rock'ish.  a.  Rocky.  Rare. 
rock  jasmine.  Any  small  tufted 
pritnulaceous  plalit  of  the  genus 
And  rosace. 

rock  kangaroo.  A  rock  wallaby, 
rock  kelp.  Rockweed. 
rock  lark.  The  rock  pipit, 
rock  leather.  Mountain  leather, 
rock'less.  a.  See -less, 
rock  lever.  A  hinged  lever  that 
works  with  a  rocking  move¬ 
ment:  a  rocking  lever  :  specif.. 


an  equalizing  bar,  for  draft  ani¬ 

mals,  hinged  by  a  knuckle  joint, 
rock  lobster.  A  sea  crawfish, 
rocklow.  +  ROQUELAURE. 
rock  lychnis.  Any  of  several' 
snecies  of  Lychnis  formerly  in¬ 
cluded  in  Vi  scan  a. 
rock  manakin.  Cock  of  therock. 
rock  melon.  True  cantaloupe, 
rock  milk.  =  agaric  mineral. 
rock  native  See  schnauukr. 
rock  ouzel,  n.  The  rjng  ouzel, 
rock  parrakeet  or  parakeet  A 
small  chiefly  greenish  Austra¬ 
lian  parrakeet  ( Xeophema  pe- 
trophi/n),  which  nests  in  hole* 
in  cliffs.  [b  A  sand  grouse. I 
rock  pigeon,  a  The  rock  dove.| 
rock  pine.  A  variety  of  the 
cypress  pine.  Loral,  Australia. 
rock  plover,  a  The  black-hel- 
lied  plover.  Ireland,  b  The 
purple  sandpiper.  [racoii>ea.| 
rock  rabbit.  Ahvrax.  SeellY-! 


ale,  senate,  care,  ftm,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofa  ;  eve,  $vent,  €nd,  recent,  maker;  ice,  Ill;  old,  6bey,  orb,  5dd,  s&ft,  connect ;  use,  unite,  (irn,  Up,  circus,  menu 
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rock'rose'  (rSk'roz'),  n.  a  Any  plant  of  the  Cistacere,  esp. 
of  the  genus  Cistus ,  or  ( U .  S.)  of  the  genus  Helianthennini. 
b  In  Australia,  any  of  several  unrelated  shrubs,  as  Osteo- 
meles  anlhyllidifolia  and  species  of  H ibbertia. 
rock  salt.  Common  salt  (sodium  chloride)  occurring  in 
solid  form  as  a  mineral;  halite;  esp.,  salt  in  rocklike 
masses,  usually  more  or  less  colored  by  iron.  Also,  some¬ 
times,  salt  artificially  prepared  in  large  crystals  or  masses, 
rock'shaft' (rQk'shaft'),  n.  [Cf.  rock,  v.  i.]  Muck.  A  shaft 
that  oscillates  on  its  journals,  instead  of  revolving,  —  usu¬ 
ally  carrying  levers  or  projecting  pieces,  as  arms,  wipers, 
or  tumblers,  by  means  of  which  it  receives  and  communi¬ 
cates  reciprocating  motion,  as  in  some  valve  gears, 
rock  snake,  a  Any  of  several  large  pythons ;  as,  the  royal 
rock  snake  {Python  regia)  of  Africa,  and  the  rod:  snake  of 
India  (P.molunut).  The  rock  snakes  of  Australia  mostly 
belong  to  the  allied  genus  Morelia,  b  A  snake  of  the 
genus  Bungarus ,  as  the  krait. 

rock  thrush.  Any  of  certain  Old  World  birds  of  the 
genera  Monlicola  and  Pelrophila ,  of  the  thrush  family, 
rock  tripe.  All  American  lichen  ( Umbilicaria  ditlenii) 
growing  on  rocks  in  arctic  and  subarctic  regions.  Its  fiat, 
coriaceous,  blackish  thalius  has  been  used  as  food  in  cases 
of  extremity. 

rock  trout.  Any  of  several  marine  food  fishes  of  the  group 
Pareioplit®  and  genus  Hexagrananos ,  of  the  North  Pacific 
coasts,  esp.  H.  decagrammus  and  //.  superciliosus ,  the 
latter  known  as  red  rock  trout.  Called  also  greenlbig. 
rock  Violet-  A  confervoid  alga  (Trentepohlia  iolilhus) 
forming  patches  on  rocks  at  high  elevations,  and  exhaling 
an  odor  of  violets. 

rock  wallaby.  Any  of  various  medium-sized  kangaroos 
of  the  genus  Pctrogale.  They  inhabit  rocky  regions,  and 
have  a  completely  naked  muzzle  and  a  slender  tufted  tail, 
rock  warbler.  Zool.  A  small  Australian  timaliine  singing 
bird  (Origma  rubHcata)  which  frequents  rocky  ravines, 
rock'weed'  (r5k'wed'),  n.  Any  coarse  fucoid  seaweed 
growing  attached  to  rocks,  esp.  species  of  Fucus ,  Ascophyl- 
lum ,  and  Sargassum. 

rock  Whiting.  An  Australian  labroid  food  fish  ( Odax 
nchardsonii). 


rock'WOOd/  (r5k'w<RkP),  n.  a  =  mountain  wood,  b  Fossil 
or  petrified  wood. 

rock'work'  (-wQrk'),  n.  1.  Arch.  Stonework  in  which  the 
surface  is  left  broken  and  rough ;  also,  rarely,  rock-faced 
masonry  (see  under  quarry  face). 

2.  Gardening.  A  rockery. 

rock  wren,  a  Aliy  of  several  wrens  of  the  genus  Salpinc - 
tes,  of  arid  parts  of  the  western  United  States  and  Mexico, 
b  A  small  short-tailed  passerine  bird  (Xenicus  gilviventris) 

of  New  Zealand. 

rock'y  (rSk'T),  a.  Disposed  to  rock  or  totter,  as  when  tipsy 
or  after  dissipation  ;  hence,  shaky  ;  weak.  Slang  or  Dial. 
rock'y  (-T),  a.  1.  Full  of,  or  abounding  in,  rocks;  consist¬ 
ing  of  rocks  ;  as,  a  rocky  mountain  ;  a  rocky  shore. 

2.  Like  a  rock  ;  as,  the  rocky  orb  of  a  shield.  Milton. 

3.  Fig.  :  Not  easily  impressed  or  affected  ;  hard  ;  unfeeling, 

obdurate  ;  as,  a  rocky  bosom.  Shak. 

ro-co'co  (rft-ko'ko),  n.  [F.  ;  prob.  fr.  the  stonework  used. 
See  rock  stone.]  A  florid  style  of  ornamentation,  consist¬ 
ing  largely  of  a  profusion  of  shellwork,  scrolls,  and  flowers, 
popular  in  Europe  during  the  17th  and  18th  centuries.  In 
architecture  it  characterizes  the  century  beginning  about 
166(1,  showing  esp.  in  an  excess  of  broken  and  irregular 
curves,  unusually  placed  round  and  oval  openings,  and 
figure  sculpture  of  exaggerated  pose.  The  interior  use 
of  coved  ceilings,  scrolls,  and  shellwork  was  often  rich, 
though  fantastic.  Cf.  baroque.  See  architecture,  Table. 
ro-co'co,  a.  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  like,  the  rococo  in  style  ; 
florid  ;  fantastic  ;  feebly  pretentious. 

rod  (r5d),  n.  [ME.  rodde  ;  perh.  orig.  the  same  word  as  E. 
rood.]  1.  A  straight  and  slender  stick  ;  a  wand;  hence,  any 
slender  bar,  as  of  wood  or  metal.  Specif.:  a  An  instrument 
of  punishment  or  correction  ;  figuratively,  chastisement. 

He  that  spareth  his  rod  hateth  his  son.  Pror.  xiii.  24. 
b  A  scepter  ;  hence,  figuratively,  power  ;  authority ;  tyr¬ 
anny;  oppression.  “  The  rod ,  and  bird  of  peace.”  Shak. 
C  A  wand  or  similar  badge  of  office  carried  by  various  offi¬ 
cials  having  the  direction  of  persons,  as  marshals,  ushers, 
etc.  d  A  support  for  a  fishing  line  ;  a  fish  pole.  Gay.  e 
Mach.  &  Structures.  A  member  used  in  tension,  as  for  sus¬ 
taining  a  suspended  weight,  or  in  tension  and  compression, 
as  for  transmitting  reciprocating  motion,  etc. ;  a  connect¬ 
ing  bar  ;  a  connecting  rod.  t  A  bar  or  staff  for  measuring. 
2  A  measure  of  length  containing  5£  yards  or  1G£  feet ; 
also,  the  corresponding  square  measure ;  —  called  also perch, 
and  pole.  See  measure. 

3.  Carp.  A  narrow  board,  a  lath,  batten  or  strip,  gener¬ 
ally  cut  to  a  fixed  length,  upon  which  are  marked  either 


feet  and  inches,  or,  more  usually,  the  heights  and  other 
dimensions  of  work  to  be  done  ;  —  called  also  staff. 
rod  of  Aaron,  a  divining  rod.  — rodB  and  cones.  Anal.  See 
retina.  —  r.  of  Cor'ti  (k6r'te).  Anat.  See  organ  of  Corti.  — 
to  have,  or  put,  a  rod  in  pickle,  to  have  in  store  or  prepare  a 
reproof,  punishment,  or  penalty  for  future  application, 
rod  (r5d),r.  t.  1.  To  provide  with  rods,  esp.  lightning  rods. 
2.  To  operate  upon  with  rods  ;  to  use  a  rod  upon, 
rod'ding  (rod'Tng),  n.  Rods  collectively  ;  rods  in  lengths 
joined  end  to  end  ;  as,  a  line  of  rodding. 
ro'dent  (ro'dent),  a.  [L  rodens ,  - entis ,  p.  pr.  of  rodere  to 
gnaw.  See  rase,  v.  t.;  cf.  rostrum.]  1.  Gnawing;  biting  ; 
corroding;  —  in  Med.,  applied  to  a  variety  of  cancer  or  ulcer. 
2.  Zo'ol.  a  Gnawing,  b  Pertaining  to  the  Rodentia. 
ro'dent,  n.  One  of  the  Rodentia. 

Rode  n't  i-a  (r6-d5ii'shi-a), 
n.  pi.  [NL.  See  rodent,  a.] 

Zool.  The  order  consisting  of 
the  gnawing  mammals,  as 
rats,  mice,  squirrels,  beavers, 
porcupines,  and  rabbits  ;  —  I 
called  also  Glires.  It  is  the 
largest  order  of  mammals, 
and  embraces  more  than  a 
thousand  mostly  small-sized 
si>ecies,  of  very  diverse  hab¬ 
its.  The  incisor  teeth  grow 

Skull  of  Rodent  (Muskrat). 

„  fi  .  j '  j  ]nci8or8  ;  j/,  M  Molars  ; 

u  Nasul  ;  /  Frontal  ;  p  Pari- 
etal  ;  o  Occipital  ;  z  Zygo¬ 
matic  Arch  ;  bt  Bulla  'lyni- 
puni  ;  ni.r  Maxillary  ;  pmx 
Premaxillary  ;  cp  Ooronoid 
Process;  at  Condyle;  a 
Angle  of  Mandible. 


enameled  chiefly  in  front,  pro¬ 
ducing  a  chisel-shaped  edge. 

They  are  separated  by  a  long 
diastema  from  the  molars, 
which  are  rooted  or  rootless 
and  tuberculate  or  laminate. 

Canines  are  absent  and  premo¬ 
lars  are  few  or  wanting.  There 
are  two  suborders,  Simplicidentata  and  Duplicidentata. 
rod  epithelium.  Anat.  Epithelium  in  which  the  cells  ex¬ 
hibit  striation  so  as  to  appear  as  if  divided  at  one  end  into 
a  bundle  of  rods.  It  is  found  lining  parts  of  certain  glands. 
Rod'er-ick  (r5d'er-Tk),  n.  [LL.  Rodericus,  of  Germanic 
origin ;  cf.  G.  Roderick ,  OG.  Hroderich ,  Ruodrich ,  Ru- 
drich  ;  cf.  for  the  two  parts  of  the  name,  Robert  and 
Richard.]  1.  Also  Rod'er-ic.  Lit.,  rich  in  fame  ;  — masc. 
prop.  name.  F.  Rodrigue  (ro'dreg')  ;  It.  Rodrigo  (ro¬ 
il  re'go) ;  Sp .  Rodrigo  (ro-dre'go),  Buy  (roo'e);  G.  Rode¬ 
rick  (rod'e-riK) ;  Russ.  Rurik  (roo'rik). 

2.  The  last  of  the  Gothic  kings  of  Spain,  the  subject  of 
many  legends.  He  is  the  hero  of  Southey’s  “  Roderick,  the 
Last  of  the  Goths,”  and  Scott’s  “  Vision  of  Don  Roderick,” 
and  a  chief  character  in  Landor’s  drama  “Count  Julian.” 
ro'di-nal  (ro'di-n51), n.  Photog.  A  developer  consisting  of 
the  para  amino  derivative  of  phenol,  CcH4(NH2)OH,  or  one 
of  its  salts. 

Rod'man  gun  (r<5d'- 
m dn).  [After  T.  J.  Rod- 
man,  Am.  soldier.]  Ord¬ 
nance.  A  smooth  bore, 
muzzle-loading,  cast- 
iron  gun  of  large  cali¬ 
bers,  much  used  in  the  Rodman  Gun.  The  dotted  line  6hows 
United  States  service  the  bore, 

during  the  Civil  War  and  formally  years  after.  It  was  cast 
about  a  hollow  water-cooled  core  to  give  the  internal  lay¬ 
ers  initial  compression  with  a  resulting  increase  of  resist¬ 
ing  strength  to  explosion  (cf.  wire-wound  gun). 

Rod'man’ s  pressure  gauge  or  gage  (rSd'manz).  A 
gauge  for  measuring  pressure,  as  m  cannon,  by  means 
of  the  length  of  the  indentation  or  cut  made  in  a  piece  of 
copper  by  a  V-shaped  steel  knife.  It  is  now  generally 
superseded  by  the  crusher  gauge  (which  see). 

Rod'o  mont  (r5d'o-m5nt),  v.  Also  Ro  do  mon'te  (ro'do- 
iu5n'ta).  [It.  Rodomonte ,  Rodamonte ,  prop.,  one  who  rolls 
away  mountains;  It.  dial,  rodare  to  roll  away  (fr.  L.  rota 
a  wheel)  -f-  It.  monte  a  mountain,  L.  mons.  See  rotary  ; 
1st  mount,  ;i.]  1.  A  Moorish  hero,  a  king  of  Algiers  in 

Boiardo’s  “Orlando  Innamorato  ”  and  Ariosto’s  “  Orlando 
Furioso.”  He  is  a  brave  and  fierce,  but  boastful,  warrior. 
2.  [/.  c.]  [F.  rodomont,  It.  rodomonte.']  A  vain  or  bluster¬ 
ing  boaster  ;  a  braggart ;  a  braggadocio.  Sir  T.  Herbert. 
rod  o-mon-tade'lrbd'o-mou-tad';  -tad'),  n.  [F.,  fr.  It.  rodo- 
montata.  See  Rodomont,  n.]  Vain  boasting ;  empty  blus¬ 
ter  or  vaunting  ;  rant.  —  a.  Bragging  ;  boastful.  Rare. 
rod  o  mon  tade',  v.  i.  To  boast  ;  brag  ;  rant, 
rod'wood'  (r5d'wo6d'),  n.  Any  of  several  West  Indian 
shrubs  or  trees.  The  common  rodwood  is  Ltetia  th amnia, 
of  the  family  Flacourtiaceae.  The  red  rodwood  is  Eugenia 
monlicola ;  the  black,  E.  pollens :  and  the  white,  Chytra- 
culia  chytraculiit,—  all  of  the  family  Myrtace*. 
roo  (ro),  n.  [ME.  ro,  AS.  rd ,  rdha  ;  akin  to  D.  ree,  G.  reh, 
Icel./d,Dan.  raa,  Sw.  rd.~\  a  The  roe  deer,  b  A  hind  or  doe. 
roe,  n.  [For  roan,  ME.  rowne ,  akin  toG.  rogen,  OHG.  rogan , 
I cel.  hrogn ,  Dan.  rogn,  ravn,  Sw\  rom  ;  orig.  unccrt.  ;  cf. 
Gr.  Kpotct)  pebble,  Skr.  garkara  gravel.]  1.  a  The  eggs 
of  fishes,  esp.  when  still  inclosed  in  the  ovarian  mem¬ 
branes.  The  sperm  or  testes  of  the  male  fish  are  some- 


See  1st  roe  ;  deer.]  A  European 


Roe  Deer.  Male  and  Fawn. 


times  called  soft  roe.  b  The  eggs  or  ovaries  of  certain 
crustaceans,  as  the  coral  of  the  lobster. 

2.  A  mottled  appearance  in  wood,  esp.  mahogany. 

Roe.  Richard-  Law.  A  fictitious  name  for  a  party,  real  or 
fictitious,  to  an  act  or  proceeding  See  Doe,  John.  Other 
names  were  formerly  similarly  used,  as  John-a-Moktu, 
John  o\  or  of  the.  Mokes,  or  Noakes,  John-a- Stiles,  etc. 
roe'buck'  (ro'buk'),  n.  The  male,  or  any,  roe  deer, 
roe  deer.  [AS .ra/uleor.  Se 
and  Asiatic  deer  ( Ca - 
preolus  capreolus), 
with  erect  cylindrical 
antlers,  forked  at  the 
summit  and  approxi¬ 
mated  at  the  base.  It  , 
is  the  smallest  Euro¬ 
pean  deer,  and  is  very 
nimble  and  graceful. 

It  is  reddish  brown  in 
summer,  grayish  in 
w  i  n  t  e  r,  and  has  a 
white  rump  patch, 
roga'tion  (ro-ga'- 
slmn),  n.  [L .  rogatio, 
fr.  rogarc ,  rogalum,  to 
ask,  beg,  supplicate  * 
cf.  F.  rogation.  Cf. 
abrogate,  arrogant, 
prorogue.]  1.  Rom. 

Antiq.  The  inquiry  made,  orig.  by  the  consuls,  later,  also 
by  the  tribunes,  as  to  the  will  of  the  people  on  a  proposed 
decree  or  law  ;  also,  their  proposal  of  a  law  or  decree  for 
passage  by  the  people  ;  also,  the  law’  or  decree. 

2.  Feel.  Litany;  supplication. 

Rogation  Days.  Eccl.  The  three  days  next  before  As¬ 
cension  Day,  observed  as  days  of  special  supplication.  In 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church  the  Litany  of  the  Saints  is 
chanted  in  procession  on  each  day.  In  the  Anglican  Com¬ 
munion  they  are  fast  days,  and  it  is  customary  to  ask  God’s 
blessing  on  the  fruits  of  the  earth.  In  England  perambu¬ 
lation  of  the  parish  is  still  locally  observed.  The  Rogation 
Days  were  instituted  in  the  5th  century  by  Mamertus, 
Bishop  of  Vienne  in  Gaul,  in  a  time  of  local  calamity, 
rogation  flower  A  European  milkwort  (Poly  gal  a  vulga¬ 
ris ),  formerly  used  for  garlands  in  Rogation  Week. 
Rogation  Sunday  Eccl.  The  Sunday  next  before  the 
three  Rogation  Days,  that  is,  the  fifth  Sunday  after  Easter, 
rog'a-to-ry  (r5g'd-to-rT),  a.  [See  rogation.]  Seeking  in¬ 
formation  ;  authorized  to  examine  witnesses  or  ascertain 
facts  ;  as,  a  rogatory  commission.  Woolsey. 

Rog'er  (roj'er),  n.  [F.,  OF.  Rogier,  of  G.  origin  ;  cf.  OHG. 
Rothger ,  Hrotger,  JJrodger  ;  and  OHG.  hruod-  (in  comp. ; 
see  Robert),  and  ger  spear, akin  to  AS.  gar.~\  1.  Lit., famous 
with  the  spear  ;  —  masc.  prop.  name.  L.  Rogerus  (ro-je'« 
rus)  ;  F.  Roger  (ro'zha') ;  It.  Ruggiero  (rdod-jg'ro),  Rogera 
(rci-jg'ro) ;  Sp.  Rogerio  (ro-ha're-o  ;  180) ;  Pg.  Rogerio  (rt - 
zha're-o) ;  G.  Rudiger  (rii'de-ger). — Dim.  Hodge  (hbj)* 
Hodgkin  (hbj'kln). 

2.  [a/^o  l.  c.]  A  black  flag  with  white  skull  and  crossbones, 
formerly  used  by  pirates  ;  — called  also  Jolly  Roger. 
Rog'er  de  Cov'er  ley  (de  kuv'er-lT).  [After  Sir  Roger  de 
Corer/ey.  See  Coverley.J  An  English  country-dance  like 
the  Virginia  reel. 

Ro  get’s'  spl'raldo'zhaz').  [After  S.  R.  Roget  of  England* 
who  invented  it.]  Elec.  An  automatic  make-and-break 
consisting  of  a  wire  sp>iral  suspended  so  that  its  lower  end 
just  dips  into  mercury.  When  a  sufficient  current  is  passed 
througli  it,  the  coils  attract  one  another,  drawing  the 
lower  end  out.  The  coils  then  return  by  their  ow’ii  weight, 
rogue  (rog),  n.  [Cf.  F.  rogue  proud,  haughty,  supercilious, 

1  cel.  h/okr  a  rook,  a  croaker  (cf.  rook  a  bird),  or  Bret. 
rok,  rog ,  proud,  arrogant.]  1  A  vagrant;  an  idle,  sturdy 
beggar  ;  a  vagabond  ;  tramp.  The  term,  esp.  in  the  phrase 
rogues  and  vagabonds,  is  loosely  applied,  chiefly  in  English 
statutes,  to  various  wandering,  disorderlj',  or  dissolute 
persons,  amenable  under  the  various  Vagrancy  Acts. 

2.  A  dishonest  person  ;  a  knave  ;  a  cheat. 

3.  One  who  is  pleasantly  mischievous,  waggish,  or  frolic¬ 
some  ;  —  used  jocosely  or  affectionately.  Shak. 

4-  A  rogue  elephant. 

5.  Hort.  A  chance  variation  ;  a  deviation  from  the  type  of 
a  given  variety  or  standard  ;  —  usually  applied  to  inferior 
or  worthless  plants  appearing  among  choice  seedlings, 
rogue,  v.  t.  1.  To  stigmatize  as  a  rogue  ;  to  decry.  Ohs. 

2.  To  act  the  rogue  towards;  to  cheat. 

3.  Hort.  To  weed  out  (inferior  plants  in  a  bed  of  seedlings), 
rogue,  v.  i.  To  wander  ;  to  play  the  rogue  or  vagabond.  Obs. 
rogue  elephant  A  vicious  elephant  which  separates  from 

the  herd  and  roams  alone. 

ro'guer-y  (ro'ger-T),  n.  1.  The  life  of  a  vagrant.  Obs. 

2  Practices  of  a  rogue  ;  knavish  tricks;  cheating;  fraud. 
3.  Arch  tricks  ;  mischievousness;  waggishness. 

rogues’  gallery  (rogz).  A  collection  of  portraits  of  persons 
arrested  as  rogues  or  criminals,  for  the  use  of  the  police, 
rogue’s  march  (rogz).  Derisive  music  performed  in  driv¬ 
ing  away  a  person  under  popular  indignation  or  official 
sentence,  as  when  a  soldier  is  drummed  out  of  a  regiment. 


rockrose  family-  Bot.  The  fam¬ 
ily  Cistnoca*  [of  garnet.] 

rock  ruby.  A  fine  red  variety  | 
rock  salmon,  a  An  amber  fish, 
esp.  Seriola  falcata.  Southern 
IT  S.  b  The  coal  fish  a.  Eny. 
rock  samphire.  A  European 
apiaceous  plant  ( Cr  i  t  h  in  u  in 
mnritim  uni'). 

rock  seal.  The  harbor  seal, 
rock  shrike.  A  rock  thrush, 
rock  snipe  Purple  sandpiper, 
rock  soap.  =  mountain  soar. 
rock  sparrow  a  Any  of  sev¬ 
eral  Old  VVorld  sparrows  of  the 
genus  Pi’tronia,  ns  P.  petroma 
of  southern  Europe  and  north¬ 
ern  Africa,  b  A  sparrow  (Ai- 
mophila  rujiceps  eremceca )  of 
Mexico  and  Texas. 
ro;k 'staff'  (rbk'stdf'),  ti.  [Cf. 
buck,  v.  /.]  An  oscillating  har, 
as  the  lever  of  a  forge  bellows, 
rock  starling.  'Hu*  ring  ouzel, 
rock  sucker.  A  lamprey, 
rockt.  Rocked.  Il  f.  Sp. 
rock  tar.  Petroleum. 
rock'tree7.  n.  —  rocking  tree 
rock  turquoise.  Turquoise  in 
its  rock  matrix,  ns  used  in  jewel¬ 
ry  :  turquoise  matrix. 
Rock'wood/  for-ma'tlon.  [From 
Rock  wood,  Tennessee.]  Gent.  A 
Silurian  iron-bearing  formation 
of  the  southern  Appalachians. 


Rocky  Mountain  S  i  n  g.  of 

Rocky  Mountains: — used  attrih., 
as  in  :  Rocky  Mountain  garrot, 
Barrow’s  golden-eve.  —  R  M. 
goat,  the  mountain  soat  (Ore- 
(tmnos  montan  us).  —  R  M.  grass¬ 
hopper  or  locust.  See  iiiiass- 
hoim’ER,  1.  —  R.  M  oysters,  lamb 
fries.  Collog.,  Local,  U.  S.  —  R 
M  sheep.  See  mountain  sii eei\ 
1.— R.  M.  whitefl3h.  SeevvmTE- 
FISII. 

ro'coa  (r5'k5),  n.  [Tupi  iirucu  : 
cf.  F.  rncou,  roucou ,  Pg.  urucu. J 
Annatto. 

rocolo.  +ROQUEI.AURE.  [ROI.K.I 
roc'om-Dole.  Vnr.  of  rocam-| 
ro'cou (rfl'kilo).  Var.ofROCOA. 
roc'ta  (rrtk'td),  n.  (LL.  Cf. 
rote,  the  musical  instrument.] 
Music.  A  medieval  stringed  vio¬ 
linlike  instrument 
rod  no  a  o,  rood. 
rod.  Obs.  or  dial.  Eng.  pret.  9c 
p.  p.  of  ride.  Tof  Dodanim.I 
Rod'a-nim  (r5d'd-nYm).  Var.| 
rod  bayonet.  MU.  A  compara¬ 
tively  light  combination  bay- 
onet  and  ramrod,  not  now  re¬ 
garded  with  favor.  [redden. I 
rodde  rod  ;  rood;  kud.  to| 
rod'di-kia  (rfid'T-ktn),  n.  [Cf. 
OD.  mode  appendix  of  the  stom¬ 
ach,  Flem.  roode  neck  of  the 
womb.]  The  fourth  stomach  of 


a  ruminant.  Scot.  (rowan. | 
rod'din  (rbd'Tn).  Scot.  var.  of  I 
rod'din.//.  [Gael,  rod  nnth.fr.  E. 
road.  1  A  narrow  path,  esp.  one 
made  ny  sheep.  Scot. Sc  Dud.  Em/. 
rod'dle  f  RADDLE,  [breast. I 
roddoc.  f  ruddock,  robin  red- 1  I 
rod'dy.  +  ruddy.  . 
rod'dy.  a.  Full  of  rods  or  twigs, 
rode.  Pret.  Sc  dial.  p.  p.  of  ride. 
rode.  +  reed;  rood;  kud,  ti.; 
ruddy.  [road.  I 

rode.  Obs.  or  dial-  Eng.  var.  of  I 
ro'de  (ro'dS),  n.  ll)an.  Cf.  j 
ROD.]  See  MEASURE, 
rode '  ( rod  },  n  Maut.  A  light 
rope  for  a  boat’s  anchor.  Local , 
[J.  S-  Sc  Mewfoundland. 
rode  goose  [Cf.  ROTTOOOSB*] 
The  common  brant.  Brit. 
rodehors  +  roodhorse. 
ro-den'tial  (r  6-d  C  n's  h  it  1),  a 
Pertaining  to  the  Rodentia.  R. 
ro-de'o  (ro-da'O  ;  146),  n.  [Sp., 
a  going  round.]  A  round-up 
See  round-dp.  Western  U.  S. 
Roderick  Dhu.  See  Dhu,  Rod¬ 
erick.  [dom,  Roderick. I 

Roderick  Random.  See  Ran-| 
Rod  er-l'go  ( r5d/fr-e'gfi;  rO'diT- 
re'gfi).  A  Venetian  gentleman 
in  Shakespeare’s  “Othello.”  He 
is  a  lover  of  Desdemona,  and  the 
dupe  of  Iago. 
rode  tre.  d*  rood  tree. 


rod  fructification.  Bot  A  form 
of  gonidiophore  in  basidiomy- 
cetous  fungi,  consisting  of  a  by- 
phal  branen  from  which  rodlike 
gonidia  are  abjointed. 
rodge(rhj),  n.  Gadwall.  Eny 
rodi.  ki  ddy.  [a  rope.  I 

rod'ing  (rod'Tng),  n.  —  rode, I 
rod'knlght',  w.  O.  Eng.  Feudal 

Lmr.  =  R  a  DK  NIGHT, 
rod'let,  u.  A  small  rod. 
rod'man  (rtJd'nvTn),  n.  Survey¬ 
ing.  See  leveling. 
rod'ney  (rbd'nT),  n.  A  shirk  ; 
idler  ;  vagabond  ;  anything 
worthless.  Dial.  Eng. 
Ro'dolph  (ro'dhlf  ),Ro-dol'phu8 
(ro-dbl'tiis),  n.  Masc.  prop, 
name.  See  Rudolph. 
rodomel.  +  rhodomel. 
rod'o-mont  (rbd'6-mBnt),  a. 
Bragging  :  vainly  boasting 
rod  o  mon-tad'lst.  -ta'dor,  n. 
One  given  to  rodomontade, 
rod  o-mon-ta'do,  n.  Rodomon¬ 
tade;  also, a  rodomontadist.  Obs 
—  a.  Rodomontade.  Obs. 

Ro  drigues’s'  co-or'di  nates  (ro- 
dreg/.').  [Prob  after  Olinde 
Rodrigues  (17!*4-ls.,»l ),  French 
economist  and  mathematician  ] 
See  COORDINATE,  n.%  2. 

Ro  drl'guez’s  an'eu-rysm  or  an¬ 
eurism  (rfl-dre'gaths).  Med.  A 
form  of  varicose  aneurysm  in 


which  the  sac  is  in  contact  with 

the  artery.  [rodman. I 

rods 'man  (rbdz'mtfn),  «.  =| 

rod'ster. /».  An  angler.  Rare 

rod  tre.  f  rood  tree. 

rody.  +  ruddy. 

rodyr  d*  rudder. 

roe.  d*  Row,  series,  fits  fruit  I 

roebuckberry  Stone brambleorl 

roed(rod).  a.  Filled  with  roe. 

roe'de  (roo'd£),  n.  [D  ]  See 

measure- 

roelle  bone-  +REWELBONE. 
roelme.  d*  Royalme 
ro  e-noke'.  Var.  of  ROANOKE. 
Roent'gen.  a.,  Roentgen  rays. 
etc.SeeR()NTOEN,etc.  [Oblite.l 
roe'stone'.Ti.  [See  roe  spawn. ]| 
rofe.  d*ROor  ;  olm.  pret.  of  rive. 
rof'fi-a,  rof'i-a  (rof'T-d).  Var. 

Of  RAFFIA. 

rog,  r.  t.  [Cf  rug  to  pull,  tear.] 
To  shake  :  pull  ;  stir  ;  jumble. 
Cf.  RUG.  Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 
rog.  n.  [Cf.  Icel.  rog  strife  ] 
Strife  ;  contest.  Obs 
Ro-ga'te  Sun  day  (rS-ga'tC). 
Eccl.  =  Rogation  Sunday. 
Rogation  week  The  week  in 
which  the  Rogation  Days  occur 
roge.  d*  Rogue.  '  [ Bib  | 

Ro'ge-lim  (ro'gf'-lYm  ;  ro-ge'-).| 
rogeman,  n.  [See  rogue  ;  man.] 
A  receiver  of  stolen  clothes.  Obs. 
rogen.  d*  Row,  v. 


ro'gen-stein'  (rC'g^n-stln'  ;  G. 
-shtTn'),  w.  [G.l  Oolite. 

Roger  de  Coverley,  Sir  1  See 
Coverlet,  Sir  Roger  de. 

2.  See  Roger  de  Coverley. 
Roger  Gough  (g6f).  The  blood- 
wood  Baloghia  lucid  a.  Local, 
Australia.  [wig.  Obs.  | 

ro-ge'ri-an  OMe'rY-rtn),  w.  a| 
Ro  ge'ro  (rfi-ja'ro),  n.  fit.]  See 
Ruggiero. 

rog'ers-lte  (rOj'?rz-Tt),  n.  [After 
'N  in.  B.  Rogers,  Am.  geologist.] 
Min  An  alteration  product  of 
eamarskite,  containing  yttrium, 
niobium,  etc.,  found  as  a  white 
coating  on  the  parent  mineral, 
rogge  d*  Roo. 

rog'gle(  r5g'’l),  n.  Sc »».  [See  roo 
to  shake.]  Shake.  Dial.  Eng. 
rog'gy  f  RCOGY. 
rogh,  roghe.  d*  rough. 
roght.  Ohs.  nret.  of  reck. 
roghtlesse  reckless. 
rog'i-tate,  ?•.  t.  Sc  i.  [L.  rogi- 
tare ,  freq.  of  rogare •]  To  beg  ; 
entreat :  importune.  Obs. 

II  ro  gnon'  (rfi'nyft.v'),  «.  [F.] 

Mountaineering.  Rounded  rock. 
II  ro  gnons'  (rfi'nyfiN'),  n.  j>l- 
Kidneys. 

Ro-gom'me-lech  (rfi-gbm'f-lPk). 
D.  llib.  |  den  rocket.  Obs  | 

rogue’s-glllyflower.  n.  The  gar- 1 
rogue 'ship,  ti.  See -ship. 


Vfod,  fQ^>t ;  out,  oil ;  chair  ;  go  ;  sing,  ii)k  ;  t*en,  thin ;  nature,  verdure  (250) ;  K  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144) ;  boN  ;  yet ;  zh  =  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Guide. 

Full  explanations  of  Abbreviations,  Signs,  etc.,  Immediately  precede  the  Vocabulary. 


ROGUES  YARN 


1844 


ROLLING 


rogue's  yarn.  A  yarn  of  a  different  twist,  material,  or 
color  from  the  rest,  inserted  into  navy  cordage,  to  identify 
it  if  stolen,  or  to  trace  the  maker  in  case  of  defect, 
ro  guish  (ro'glsh),  a.  1.  Vagrant.  Obs.  Spenser. 

2.  Resembling,  or  characteristic  of,  a  rogue  ;  knavish. 

3  Pleasantly  mischievous  ;  waggish  ;  arch.  “  The  most  be¬ 
witching  leer  with  her  eyes, the  most  roguish  cast.”  Dryden. 
Syn.  —  See  mischievous. 

—  ro'guish  ly,  adv.  —  ro'guish  ness,  n. 
ro'han  (ro'h&n),  n.  [Hind,  rohan  sandal  tree.]  An  East 
Indian  meliaceous  tree  ( Soymida  febrifuga)  the  bark  of 
which  is  tonic  and  the  wood  hard  and  durable, 
roil  (roil ;  cf.  rile),  v.  t.  ;  roiled  (roild) ;  roil'ing.  [Orig. 
uncert. ;  cf.  OF.  rooil,  ruille ,  dirt,  foulness,  rust,  F.  rouille 
rust,  prob.  fr.  a  LL.  derivative  of  L.  robigo,  rubigo ,  rust.] 

1.  To  render  turbid  by  stirring  up  the  dregs  or  sediment  of ; 
as,  to  roil  wine,  etc.,  in  casks  or  bottles  ;  to  roil  a  spring. 

2.  To  disturb  (the  temper) ;  to  ruffle  the  temper  of ;  to 
rouse  the  passion  of  resentment  in  ;  to  vex. 

That  his  friends  should  believe  it,  was  what  roiled  him  [Judge 
Jeffreys]  exceedingly.  It.  North. 

roil'y  (-T),  ft.  Turbid  ;  .as,  roily  water  ;  also,  vexed. 

II  rois  fai  nd  ants',  les  (la  rwa  fa'na'aN').  fF.,  the  do- 
nothing  kings.]  Kings  who  have  delegated  or  lost  royal 
power,  while  still  reigning,  as  the  later  Merovingians, 
rolst'er  (rois'ter),  v.  i.  [Prob.  fr.  roister ,  n.,  fr.  OF.  ruistre , 
ruiste ,  rustre,  ruste ,  prop,  a.,  rude,  boorish,  violent,  F. 
rustre  boor,  clownish,  fr.  L.  ruslicus.  Cf.  rustic.]  To 
bluster  or  swagger  ;  brag  ;  bully.  —  roist'er-er  (-er),  n. 
Ro'land  (ro'ldud),  n.  [F.,  of  G.  origin  ;  cf.  OG.  Ruodlant , 
Hruodland,  Hrodland  ;  for  the  two  parts  of  the  name  cf. 
Robert,  and  land  ;  cf.  also  Orlando.]  1.  Also  Row'land. 
Masc.  prop.  name.  L.  Rotlandus  (rQt-lSu'dws),  Rolandus 
(ro-lSn'dws) ;  F.  Roland  (ro'laN');  It.  Orlando  (ftr-lan'do) ; 
Sp.  Roldan  (rol-diin')  ;  Pg.  Rolando  (rfc-laN'ddb),  Rolduo 
(rol-douN') ;  G.  Roland  (ro'lant) ;  D.  Roeland  (roo'lant). 

2.  A  warden  of  the  marches  of  Brittany,  the  hereof  many 
romantic  tales  of  the  Charlemagne  cycle.  Legend  made 
him  a  nephew  of  the  emperort  and  the  most  redoubtable 
defender  of  the  Christians  against  the  Saracens.  He  was 
killed  at  Ronceavalles,  or  Koncevaux,  in  778,  where  the 
rear  of  Charlemagne’s  army  was  cut  off  by  some  revolted 
Gascons,  an  event  magnified  by  romancers  into  a  ‘’dolorous 
rout  ”  of  Charlemagne  by  the  Saracens.  Cf.  Orlando,  2. 
and  see  Durendal.  The'phrase  “  a  Roland  for  an  Oliver,” 
meaning,  a  blow  for  a  blow,  tit  for  tat,  alludes  to  a  drawn 
combat  between  Roland  and  Oliver. 

Ro  lan'dic  (io-lXn'dTk),  a.  Pert,  to  Rolando,  an  Italian 
anatomi8t(d.l831).  —  Rolan  die  fissure. = fissure  of  Rolando. 
role  (rol),  n.  [F.,  prop.,  a  roll;  cf.  L.  rolulus  a  little  wheel. 
See  roll,  7i.  &  v.'\  A  part,  or  character,  performed  by  an 
actor  in  a  drama ;  hence,  a  part  or  function  taken  or  as¬ 
sumed  by  any  one  ;  as,  the  role  of  philanthropist, 
roll  (rol),  v.  t.  ;  rolled  (rold) ;  roll'ing.  [ME.  rollen ,  OF. 
roller ,  roler ,  F.  rouler  (cf.  also  OF.  roeler,  fr.  assumed  LL. 
rolel/ai'e ),  LL.  rotulare ,  fr.  L.  rolulus ,  rotula ,  a  little  wheel, 
in  LL.  a  roll  or  scroll,  dim.  of  L.  rota  wheel ;  akin  to  G.  rad 
wheel,  Lith.  ratas ,  Ir.  roth,  and  to  Skr.  ratha  car,  chariot. 
Cf.  CONTROL,  ROLL,  ».,  ROTARY,  ROUND,  ft.,  ROWEL.]  1.  To 
cause  to  revolve  by  turning  over  and  over  ;  to  move  by 
turning  on  or  as  if  on  an  axis  ;  to  impel  forward  by  caus¬ 
ing  to  turn  over  and  over  on  a  surface  ;  as,  to  roll  a  wheel. 

2.  To  move,  or  cause  to  be  moved,  upon,  or  by  means  of, 
rollers  or  small  wheels. 

3.  To  wrap  round  on  itself  or  on  something  else,  or  to  form 
into  a  more  or  less  spherical  or  cylindrical  body  in  that  man¬ 
ner  ;  as,  to  roll  up  a  sheet  of  paper ;  to  roll  clay  into  a  ball. 

4.  To  bind  or  involve  by  winding,  as  in  a  bandage  ;  to  in¬ 
wrap  ;  —  often  with  up ;  as,  to  roll  up  a  parcel. 

6.  To  drive  or  impel  forward  with  an  easy  motion,  as  of 
rolling ;  as,  a  river  I'o/ls  its  waters  to  the  ocean. 

The  flood  of  Catholic  reaction  was  rolled  over  Europe. 

J.  A.  Sginonds- 

6-  To  utter  copiously,  esp.  with  sounding  words  ;  to  utter 
with  a  deep  sound  ;  — often  with  forth ,  or  out. 

Who  roll'd  the  psalm  to  wintry  skies.  Tennyson. 

7-  a  To  press  or  level  with  a  roller  ;  to  spread  or  form  with 
a  roll  or  rolls  ;  as,  to  roll  a  field  ;  to  roll  steel  rails,  etc.  b 
Print.  To  ink  with  a  roller  or  rollers  ;  as,  to  i'oll  a  form. 

8.  To  beat  with  rapid,  continuous  strokes,  as  a  drum  ;  to 
sound  a  roll  upon. 

9.  Geom.  To  apply  (one  line  or  surface)  to  another  continu¬ 
ously  without  slipping  ;  to  bring  all  parts  of  (a  line  or  sur¬ 
face)  into  successive  contact  with  those  of  another,  so  that  at 
every  instant  the  parts  that  have  been  in  contact  are  equal. 

10.  To  turn  over  in  one’s  mind  ;  to  revolve.  Chaucer. 

11.  To  utter  with  a  trill ;  as,  to  roll  one’s  r’s. 

to  roll  the  eye,  to  cause  the  eye  to  look  in  one  direction  after 
another  in  quick  succession.  —  to  r.  up,  to  accumulate ;  to 
cause  to  grow  large  ;  as,  to  roll  up  a  fortune.  Colloq. 
roll,  v.  i.  1.  To  move,  as  a  curved  object  may,  along  a  sur¬ 
face  by  rotation  without  sliding  ;  to  revolve  on  an  axis  ;  to 
turn  over  and  over  ;  as,  a  ball  or  wheel  rolls  on  the  earth. 

2.  To  move  or  be  moved  on  wheels,  as  a  carriage. 

3.  To  have  an  undulating  form,  as,  in  topography,  a  sur¬ 
face  with  alternating  rounded  minor  elevations  and  depres¬ 
sions,  or,  in  mining,  a  vein  the  dip  of  which  is  a  wavy  line. 

4.  To  gad  about ;  to  wander  ;  roam.  Now  Rare. 

Man  shall  not  suffer  his  wife  go  roll  about.  Chaucer. 
6.  To  turn  or  move  circularly  as  on  an  axis  ;  to  incline  first 
to  one  side,  then  to  the  other  ;  to  turn  from  side  to  side ; 
as,  the  ship  rolled  heavily  ;  the  horse  rolled  on  the  turf. 

And  his  red  eyeballs  roll  with  living  fire.  Dri/den. 
6.  To  move,  as  waves  or  billows,  with  alternate  swell  and 
depression  ;  as,  rolling  clouds  ;  the  rolling  waves. 


7-  To  be  wound  or  formed  into  a  cylinder  or  ball ;  as,  the 
cloth  rolls  unevenly  ;  the  snow  rolls  well. 

8.  To  make  a  loud  or  heavy  rising  and  falling  or  rumbling 
noise  ;  as,  the  thunder  rolls  ;  an  organ  rolls. 

9  To  spread  under  a  roller ;  as,  the  ink  rolls  well. 

10.  To  enroll  ;  to  be  enrolled. 

11.  To  perform  a  periodical  revolution  ;  to  move  onward 
as  with  a  revolution  ;  as,  the  rolling  year ;  ages  roll  away. 

12.  To  trill ;  —  said  of  certain  birda* 

to  roll  up.  Colloq.  a  To  accumulate ;  to  grow  to  large  di¬ 
mensions  ;  as,  a  fortune  rolls  up.  b  To  congregate  m  large 
numbers ;  esp.,  to  attend  a  meeting  or  the  like.  Australia. 

roll  (rol),  n.  [ME.  rolle,  OF.  rolle,  a  roll  (in  sense  3),  F.  role, 
fr.  L.  rotulus  a  little  wheel,  LL.,  a  roll,  dim.  of  L.  I'ota  a 
wheel.  In  some  senses  fr.  the  v.  See  roll,  v.  ;  cf.  role, 
rouleau,  roulette.]  1.  Act  of  rolling,  or  state  of  being 
rolled;  as,  the  roll  of  a  ball ;  the  roll  of  waves  ;  also,  a  roll¬ 
ing  movement  of  the  body  or  part  of  it ;  as,  a  roll  in  a  walk. 

2.  That  which  rolls;  a  roller  ;  esp.,  a  cylindrical  body  set 
in  bearings  (usually  fixed)  and  used  singly  or  in  pairs  or 
sets  to  crush  or  squeeze  something,  to  impress  something 
by  squeezing,  to  move  an  endless  apron  or  web,  or  the  like. 
A  cylindrical  clod  breaker,  the  steel  cylinders  between 
which  the  metal  is  passed  in  a  rolling  mill,  a  cylindrical 
die,  the  bookbinders  tool  for  making  plain  or  embossed 

ilded  lines  on  book  covers,  and  the  feed  rolls  for  some 
inds  of  machines,  are  typical  examples.  See  roller,  1. 

3.  That  which  is  rolled  up.  Specif.  :  a  A  document  on  ma¬ 
terial,  as  parchment,  which  may  be  rolled  up  ;  a  scroll. 

The  lasting  roll,  recording  what  we  say.  Prior. 

b  Hence,  an  official  or  public  document,  as  the  engrossed 
record  of  the  proceedings  of  a  public  body,  as  of  a  court, 
or  of  Parliament  (see  Parliament  rolls)  ;  a  register;  a 
record  ;  also,  a  catalogue  ;  a  list. 

The  roll  and  list  of  that  army  doth  remain.  Sir  J.  Davies. 
C  A  cylindrical  twist  of  tobacco,  d  Part  of  an  old  style 
of  hairdressing,  as  a  cushion  or  putt,  e  A  more  or  less 
compacted  sliver  of  carded  wool,  f  A  certain  quantity,  as 
of  fabric  or  paper,  rolled  up  to  form  a  single  package,  g 
Cookery.  Any  of  various  food  preparations  rolled  up  for 
cooking  or  serving;  as:  (1)  A  kind  of  shortened  raised 
biscuit  orbited,  often  rolled  or  doubled  on  itself.  (2)  Meat 
rolled  and  cooked.  (3)  Cake  spread  with  jam  and  rolled  up. 

4.  A  heavy,  reverberatory  sound  ;  as,  the  roll  of  cannon, 
or  of  thunder.  Also,  a  succession  of  sounds  giving  a  rever¬ 
beratory  or  beating  effect ;  as  :  a  The  prolonged  sound,  as 
of  a  drum,  produced  by  beating  with  strokes  so  rapid  and 
regular  as  to  produce  a  uniform  tremolo,  b  A  trill  (of 
some  birds),  c  A  chord  on  the  organ  in  arpeggio  style. 

5.  A  swell  or  undulation  on  a  surface  ;  specif.,  Mining , 
an  undulation  in  the  roof  or  floor  of  a  coal  seam. 

6.  Part ;  office  ;  duty  ;  r61e.  Obs.  L' Estrange. 

7.  Arch.  A  more  or  less  cylindrical  member;  as  :  a  A 
rounded  strip  used  as  a  false  ridgepole,  b  Any  of  a  series  of 
rounded  strips  of  wood  over  which  the  ends  of  the  roofing 
plates  of  a  lead  or  other  metal  roof  are  turned  and  lapped. 
8  A  case  for  toilet  articles  or  the  like,  consisting  of  a 
length  of  leather  or  other  material,  usually  with  pockets, 
which  can  be  rolled  about  the  contents. 

Syn.  —  Schedule,  catalogue,  register,  inventory.  See  list. 
roll-and-fillet  molding  or  moulding.  Arch.,  a  nearly  cylindri¬ 
cal  molding  larger  than  a  bead,  having  on  one 
side  a  projecting  fillet. 

roll'back'  (rol'bSk'),?*-  Locks.  The  cam  on  the 
knob  spindle  for  moving  the  bolt. 

roll  call-  1.  Act,  or  time,  of  calling  over  a  list  Section  of 
of  names,  as  among  soldiers,  in  schools,  etc.  Roll-and- 
2.  A  signal  for  a  roll  call,  as  one  sounded  on  a  lillet 
bugle,  arum,  or  the  like.  Molding. 

roll'-cu  mu  lus,  n.  Strato-cumulus  in  which  the  clouds 
near  the  horizon  resemble  long  bars. 

rolled  (rold),  p.  a.  Subjected  to  rolling,  as  with  rollers ; 
made  or  shaped  by  rolling  ;  as,  rolled  iron  bars, 
rolled  glass.  a  An  inferior  variety  of  plate  glass  of  con¬ 
siderable  thickness,  made  by  passing  a  roller  over  molten 
glass  between  thickness  strips  placed  on  the  edges  of  the 
casting  table,  b  =  cylinder  glass.  —  r.  gold,  Jewelry,  a 
kind  of  filled  gold  rolled  or  drawn  out  so  that  the  gold  be¬ 
comes  very  thin. 

roll'er  (rol'er),  n.  1  One  that  rolls;  esp.,  a  cylindrical 
body  moving  or  movable  on  its  longitudinal  axis,  or  rolled 
along  something,  for  pressing  or  smoothing  by  pressure, 
for  evenly  distributing  or  spreading  a  viscous  liquid  or 
composition  on  a  surface,  for  crushing  or  squeezing  or  in¬ 
denting  by  pressure,  for  converting  sliding  into  rolling 
friction,  for  moving  a  (usually  endless)  band,  belt,  or  web, 
for  rolling  up  paper,  cloth,  orotlier  flexible  material,  or  the 
like ;  a  roll.  Hence :  a  A  heavy  contrivance  with  one  or 
more  broad -rimmed  wheels,  pulled  or  driven  over  ground 
(garden  lawns  and  paths,  macadam  roads,  etc.)  to  smooth 
and  compact  it.  Cf.  road  roller,  b  A  composition-coated' 
cylinder  for  inking  type  forms,  etc.  See  printing  press, 
lllust.  c  Either  of  the  hard  revolving  cylinders  in  a  man¬ 
gle  or  wringer,  between  which  the  clothes,  etc.,  are  passed, 
d  Any  of  the  hard  steel  cylinders  in  a  roller  bearing ;  a 
cylindrical  piece  on  which  heavy  objects,  as  logs  or  steel 
rails,  are  rolled  for  ease  in  moving ;  a  wheel  of  a  caster  or 
of  a  roller  skate,  e  Any  of  the  cylinders  in  a  paper-mak¬ 
ing  machine  for  carrying  forward  the  web  of  paper,  f  A 
stick,  usually  of  round  section,  on  which  to  roll  up  a  map, 
chart,  etc.,  to  which  it  is  attached. 

2.  A  bandage  ;  a  fillet ;  properly,  a  long  and  broad  band¬ 
age  used  in  surgery. 

3.  Nani.  One  of  a  series  of  long,  heavy  waves  which  roll 
in  upon  a  coast,  as  after  a  storm. 

4  Short  for  roller  towel. 


5.  Any  of  numerous  nonpasserine,  mostly  bright-colored, 
Old  World  birds  of  the  family  Coraciida; ;  —  so 
called  on  account  of  their  turning  over  in  flight 
like  tumbler  pigeons.  They  are  allied  to  the 
motinots  and  todies.  The  common  Euro¬ 
pean  species  ( Corucias 
garrula )  is  chiefly  blue 
and  greenish  of  various 
shades,  with  the  back 
reddish  brown.  See 
ground  roller, sirgang. 

6.  A  pigeon  especially 
proficient  in  aerial  tum¬ 
bling  or  rolling ;  as  :  a 
Any  of  certain  tumblers 
bred  esp.  at  Binning-  Indian  Roller  (Coronas  tndica). 
ham,  England,  hence  called  Birmingham  rollers,  b  A 
variety  of  tumbler  pigeons  having  a  longer  head  and  tail 
than  ordinary  tumblers  and  originating  in  Asia  Minor, 


hence  called  Oriental  rollers. 

7.  Any  small  ground  snake  of  the  family  Tortricidae. 

8.  pi.  \_cap.']  Stock  Exchange.  Rolling  stock  of  railroads 
of  the  United  States.  Cant ,  British. 

roller  bearing.  Mach.  A  bearing  in  which  the  journal  ro¬ 
tates  in  contact 
with  a  number  of 
rollers  usually 
contained  in  a 
cage.  C  f.  ball 

BEARING. 

roller  chain  A 

form  of  block 
chain  inwhich  the 
transverse  blocks 
or  cylinders  are 
hollow  and  turn  «  Pedestal  with  Flexible  Boiler  Bearings; 
on  steel  pins,  act-  b  Roller  Bearing  with  Conical  Boilers 
ing  as  rollers  to  lessen  friction. 

roller  gear.  Mach.  A  gear  wheel  with  friction  rollers  in¬ 
stead  of  teeth,  or  a  gear  mainly  of  such  wheels. 

roller  gin.  A  cotton  gill  inwhich  rolls  are  used  for  sep¬ 
arating  the  seeds  from  the  fiber. 

roller  skate  A  skate  with  small  wheels  instead  of  a  run¬ 
ner,  lor  skating  on  a  smooth  surface  other  than  ice. 

roller  towel.  An  endless  towel  hung  from  a  roller. 

roll'ey  (rol'T),  n.  [Probably  fr.  roll .]  Any  of  various  ve¬ 
hicles,  drawn  by  horse  or  by  hand  ;  specif.,  a  low,  sidelesa 
wagon  esp.  to  convey  corves  in  a  mine.  Eng.  <t*  Australia. 

roll'ey  way '  (-wa'),  n.  Mining.  A  road  or  track  for  roll- 
eys  ;  a  gangway  or  tramway.  Eng.  <£*  Australia. 

rol'lic  (rbl'Ik),  v.  i.  ;  rol'licked  (-Ikt);  rol'lick-ing.  [Orig. 
uncert. ;  cf.  roll,  and  frolic.]  To  move  or  play  in  a  care¬ 
less,  swaggering  manner,  with  a  frolicsome  air  ;  to  frolic  ; 
sport; — commonly  in  p.pr.  “  Rollicking  blades.”  T.  llnok. 

rol'li-che  (rbl'T-che),  n.  Also  rol'le-Jee  (  je),  rol'li  chie. 
[D.  rolletje  a  little  roll.]  A  kind  of  sausage,  made  in  a 
bag  of  tripe,  sliced  and  fried,  famous  among  the  Dutch  of 
New  Amsterdam  and  still  known,  esp.  in  New  Jersey. 

roH'ing  (rol'Tng),  vb.  n.  of  roll.  Hence:  n.  1.  Act  of 
one  that  rolls  ;  as,  the  rolling  of  a  ball  or  of  a  ship. 

2.  A  rolling  sound  ;  roll ;  as,  the  rolling  of  thunder. 

3.  =  HALF  HITCH  b 

roll'ing,  p.  pr.  of  roll.  Hence  :  «.  1.  Rotating  on  or  as  if 
on  an  axis,  or  moving  along  a  surface  by  rotation. 

2-  Moving  on  or  as  if  on  wheels  or  rollers. 

3.  Having  gradual,  rounded  undulations  of  surface  ;  as,  a 
rolling  country  ;  rolling  land.  U.  S. 

4  Of  sounds,  rising  and  falling  or  rumbling,  as  thunder  ; 
also,  causing  a  rolling  sound,  as  a  cannonade. 

5  Having  a  turn  over  upon  or  towards  itself  ;  as,  stroll¬ 
ing  hat  brim  ;  a  lolling  collar. 

6.  [From  rolling,  n.]  Of  or  pert,  to,  or  used  in,  rolling, 
rolling  bridge.  See  drawbridge.  —  r.  chock,  a  Shipbuild¬ 
ing.  =  bilge  keel,  b  Naut.  A  contrivance  of  the  nature 
of  a  half  hoop  and  parrel,  to  hold  a  yard  steady  to  the 
mast  in  rough  weather.  Rare.  —  r.  circle,  a  The  generating 
circle  of  cycloidal  and  similar  curves,  b  Gearing.  The 
pitch  circle  (see  pitch  line  a).  C  Of  a  paddle  w  heel,  the 
circle  described  by  a  point  having  a  rotational  velocity 
equal  to  the  ship’s  linear  velocity.  —  r.  dam,  a  dam  for 
raising  the  water  in  a  shallow  stream,  as  one  having  a 
smooth  timber  top  and  no  sluiceways,  used  in  logging.  —  r. 
fire.  Mil.  a  An  obsolete  form  of  fire  tactics  consisting  of  a 
discharge  of  firearms  by  soldiers  in  line,  in  quick  succes¬ 
sion,  and  in  the  order  in  which  they  stand,  b  Any  fire  that 
produces  a  rolling  sound.  — r.  frame,  Dyeing,  the  frame 
with  rollers  by  which  the  fabric  is  drawn  through  the  vat; 
—  called  also  gallopers.  —  r.  friction.  See  friction,  n., 2b — 
r.  grass.  =  black  grass  d  —  r.  hitch,  a  simple  hitch  taken 
around  a  log,  cask, or  the  like,  so  that  a  pull  on  the  rope  will 
cause  the  log,  etc.,  to  roll.  See  2d  knot,1.  —  r.  machine,  any 
of  various  machines  operating  by  roller  pressure.  —  r.  mill, 
a  An  establishment  where  metal,  esp.  iron  and  steel,  is 
rolled  into  plates  and  bars  of  various  sections,  b  A  ma¬ 
chine  having  a  set  or  train  of  rolls,  for  shaping  the  heated 
metal  by  passing  and  repassing  it  between  the  rolls,  c  Any 
of  various  other  machines  for  rolling  molten  glass,  leather, 
etc.  — r.  plant.  =  rolling  stock.  — r.  press,  a  A  roller  cal¬ 
ender  for  cloth  or  paper,  b  A  similar  machine  for  smooth¬ 
ing  printed  sheets,  c  A  printing  press  with  a  roller,  used 
in  copper-plate  printing.  —  r.  reef,  Naut.,  a  reef  made  by  roll¬ 
ing  up  the  sail  at  the  foot,  sometimes  about  a  roller  on  the 
yard  or  boom.  — r.  rope.  Naut.  See  rolling  tackle.  — r. 
spar.  Naut.  See  rolling  tackle.— r.  stock.  Railroads,  the  lo¬ 
comotives,  motor  cars,  passenger  cars  (or  coaches),  freight 
cars  (or  goods  wagons),  cabooses,  and  all  other  wheeled 
vehicles,  etc.,  running  or  capable  of  running  on  the  tracks 
or  rails.  —  r.  stone,  a  person  who  changes  his  habitation, 
business,  or  pursuits  with  great  frequency  ;  one  who  leads 
a  wandering  or  unsettled  life;  — from  the  proverb,  “A 


ro'gny  (rn'-rT  i.rf.  Roguish.  Obs. 

Roh'gah  (ri5'ga).  Bib. 
ro'hob  (rb'hOb),  w.  =  rob,  an 
inspissated  juice. 

Ro  ho-bi'a  <  rb'hfi-M'a).  D.  Bib 
rohr  flute  (r<5r).  [G.  rohr  reed.] 
Music  An  or^an  flute  stop  hav¬ 
ing  closed  metal  pipes  with  the 
covers  punctured  and  narrow 
tubes  inserted, 
rohte.  Obs.  pret.  of  reck. 
ro'hun.  Var.  of  rohan 
ro'i(ro'Y),  u.  [Maori.]  The 
rootstock  of  the  fern  Pteris  es¬ 
culent  a,  roasted  and  eaten  by 
the  Maoris  in  New  Zealand, 
roi'al  d*  royal 
roialme,  roiame.  d*  royalme. 
rotcond,  p.  pr.  of  roike. 
rold.  +  rood. 

rold  (roid),  a.  PCf.  OF  roide 
•tiff,  unyielding, F. raids, roide.] 


1.  Rough  ;  fierce  ;  angry  ;  se¬ 

vere.  Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 

2.  Riotous  ;  frolicsome.  Scot. 

—  roid'ly,  adr.  Obs. 

I]  roi'  d’annea'  (r  w  a' d  ar  m'). 
[F.]  King-of-arms. 

Roi  d’Yve  tot'  (dev' to').  [F  ] 
See  Kino  ok  Yvetot. 

roif.  +  rufe. 

roig.  +  rogue. 
roignouB.  +  roynous. 

roik.  +  rock;  rokk,  vapor, 
roike,  r  i.  To  streak:  blend.  Obs. 

roil.  r.  i.  [ME  roilen ;  orig. 
uncert.]  To  wander  :  roam.  Obs 
roil  (roil  ;  rTl),  r.  t.  [Cf.  OF.  ro- 
oillier  to  roll.]  To  romp  :  fidget. 

—  n.  A  hoyden.  Both  Dial.  Lug. 
roild.  Roiled  Rpf.  Sp. 
roile,  n.  [Cf.  dial,  rol,  rool 
(Shetland),  a  colt.l  A  Flemish 
horse  ;  a  steed.  Obs. 


Ro'i  mus  (ro'T-mtis).  Bib. 

roin'ish.  roin'ous.  d*  roynish. 
roint  (roint;  rTnt).  Short  for 
aroint.  Archaic  or  Dial.  Eng. 
roiploch  d*  k  a  I* loch. 
rois.  t*  ROSE. 

rois'ing,  a.  [Cf.  OF.  roisant 
fresh,  ir.  L.  recens ,  -cutis,  fresh, 
recent.]  Fresh.  Obs. 
roist,  v.  i.  [Cf.  roister.]  To 
roister:  bully;  also,  to  rob.  Obs. 
roist 'er,  n.  A  roisterer.  Obs. 
or  Archaic. 

roist'er-doist  er  f-doiB'tCr).  n.  A 
roisterer.  Obs. —  roist  er-doist'- 
er-dom  (-dois'tPr-dwm),  n.  Obs. 
Roister  Doister.  Ralph  See 
Ralph  Roister  Doister. 
roist'er-ly,  a.  Roisterous.  Obs. 
roist'er-ly.  adr.  In  a  roistering 
manner.  Rare. 


roist'er-ous  ( r  o  i  s'  t?  r-il  s),  a. 

Roistering  ;  uproarious.  Rare. 
roist'ing,  a.  Roistering.  Obs. 
roit,  royt,  r.  i.  To  go  about 
idly.  Obs.  or  Scot.  —  u.  A  dis¬ 
orderly  or  unruly  creature.  Scot. 
roitelet,  n.  [F.J  Betty  king.  Obs. 
roit'ish.  a.  Straggling.  Obs. 
rok.  rock,  kook. 
ro'ka  (ro'kd),  v.  [Ar.  roga'.’] 
Maturra  tree(  Trichiha  rnwtica). 
rok'am-bole.  Var.  of  rocam¬ 
bole. 

rokcat.  rochet. 
roke.  f  rook,  Chest.  [taff.| 
roke.  Scot.  var.  of  rock,  a  dis-; 
roke  (r<5k),  ».  [Cf.  I).  rook.  See 
reek.]  Vapor;  fog;  mist; 
moisture;  steam:  smoke.  Obs.  or 
Scot.  Sf  Dial.  Eng. 

|  roke.  n.  [Cf.  dial,  rak-e  vein  of 
I  lead.]  Vein  of  ore.  Dial.  Eng. 


roke'age  (rok'ilj),  rok'ee  (rok'- 
?),  n.  [Cf.  nocake.]  Parched 
Indian  corn,  pounded  up  and 
mixed  with  sugar.  Local,  U.  S. 
rok'e-lay  (rbk'^-la).  Scot.  & 
dial.  Eng.  var.  of  roqcelaure. 
ro'ker  (rfi'kfr),  n.  [Perh.  of  D. 
or  Scnnd.  origin.  Cf.  roach, 
the  tish.l  a  A  ray  ;  esp.,  the 
thomback.  b  A  rockling. 
roket.  +  rochet. 
rok'ey  (rok'T),  a.  [From  roke 
fog-1  Foggy  ;  misty  ;  clamp  ; 
smoky;  also,  hoarse.'  Obs.  or 
.S rot.  Sr  Dial.  Eng. 
rokh.  roc. 
rokkat.  +  rochet. 
rokke.  rock. 
rok'y  (r5k'I).  Var.  of  rokey. 
Rol  Abbr.  Roland. 

rold.  Rolled.  Ref.  Sp. 

role,  f  roll;  row,  v. 


rolese.  ti.  [ME.  ro  rest.  ^9 
row  -f  -/ex*. J  Restless.  Obs. 

rolk.  d*  rock. 

roll.  row,  r. 

roll'a-ble  (rOl'd-h’l),  a.  Set 
-able.  [casks.  Obs.  I 

roll'age,  n.  A  charge  lor  rolling) 
rol'ledee.  Dial,  of  rolliciik. 
roller  bar.  A  bar  knife  in  a  rag- 
cutting  machine, 
roller  bowl.  Textiles.  An  attach¬ 
ment  at  the  delivery  end  of  • 
carding  machine  to  roll  the  sliv¬ 
ers  into  compacted  cardings. 
roller  bridge.  A  rolling  bridge. 
See  drawbridge. 
roller  coaster.  A  coasting  appa¬ 
ratus  consisting  of  a  circular  in¬ 
clined  railway  with  cars  rolling 
upon  it. 

rol'lick-y  (r81'Y-kY),  a.  Rol¬ 
licking.  Colloq.  or  Dial. 


ale,  senate,  cSre,  Am,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofa  ;  eve,  Svent,  end,  recent,  maker ;  Ice,  111 ;  old,  obey,  orb,  ddd,  s6ft,  connect ; 

U  Foreign  Word.  +  Obsolete  Variant  of.  +  combined  with.  ■«  equals. 


use,  unite,  urn,  up,  circus,  menu ; 


ROLLING-PIN 
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ROMANTIC 


r olliu g  stone  gathers  no  moss.”  —  rolling  tackle,  rope,  spar, 
etc.,  Naut.,  one  used  to  steady  anything,  esp.  the  yards, 
when  the  ship  rolls.  —  r.  topsail,  Naut.,  a  topsail  rolled 
around  the  upper  topsail  yard  as  the  latter  is  lowered. 
Rare.  —  r.  valve,  a  rotary  valve,  as  in  an  Obry  gear. 
roll'ing-pin/  (rol'Tng-pTn'),  n.  A  cylindrical  piece  of 
wood  or  other  material  with  which  paste  or  dough  may  be 
rolled  out. 

Rol  lin'i-a  (r5-lin'i-a),  n.  [NL.,  after  C.  Rollin  (1661- 
1741),  French  historian.]  But.  A  genus  of  tropical  Amer¬ 
ican  annonaceous  trees  and  shrubs  distinguished  by  the 
wing-appendaged  petals  of  the  tiower.  The  fruit  resem¬ 
bles  the  custard  apple,  but  is  scarcely  edible, 
roll'-top',  n  a  The  flexible  cover  of  a  roll-top  desk,  b 
Short  for  roll-top  desk. 

roll'-top  desk-  A  writing  desk  having  a  sliding  cover  for 
the  desk  top,  usually  consisting  of  parallel  slats  fastened 
to  a  flexible  backing. 

roll  train-  Mach.  A  set  of  plain  or  grooved  rolls  for  roll¬ 
ing  metal  into  various  forms,  as  in  a  rolling  mill. 
roll'way/  (rSl'wa'),  n.  A  way  or  road  on  which  objects 
round  or  cylindrical,  or  approximately  so,  are  rolled,  or 
on  which  things  are  moved  on  rollers;  specif.,  Logging ,  a 
place  prepared  for  rolling  logs  into  a  stream  ;  a  landing, 
ro'ly-po'ly  (rS'lI-po-TT),  n.  1.  Any  of  various  games  played 
with  a  ball  or  a  somewhat  similar  object  rolled  or  thrown 
into  holes,  at  pins,  or  the  like.  Chiejty  Dial. 

2.  A  pudding  of  paste  spread  with  fruit,  rolled  into  a 
cylindrical  form,  and  boiled,  baked,  or  steamed. 

3.  A  roly-poly  person  or  thing. 

ro'ly-po  ly,  a.  Resembling  a  roly-poly  (in  sense  2)  in 
shape  ;  short  and  pudgy. 

Ro  ma'ic  (ro-ma'Tk),  a.  [NGr.  '  Pu>/aai ko; :  cf.  F.  romaique. 
See  Roman.]  Of  or  pert,  to  modern  Greece  or,  esp.,  it6  lan¬ 
guage.— ■  ».  Vernacular  in  modern  Greek.  See  Greek,  n.,  5. 

The  Greeks  at  the  time  of  the  capture  of  Constantinople  were 
proud  of  being* Pw/acuoi,  or  Romans.  . . .  Hence  the  term  Romaic 
was  the  name  given  to  the  popular  language.  .  .  .  The  Greek  lan¬ 
guage  is  now  6poken  of  as  the  Hellenic  language.  Encyc.  Brit. 
Ro'ma  Ji  ka  i  (ro'ma-je-ka'T),  n.  [Jap.  rdnmjikai .]  An 
association,  including  both  Japanese  and  Europeans,  hav¬ 
ing  for  its  object  the  changing  of  the  Japanese  method  of 
writing,  by  substituting  Roman  letters  for  Japanese  char¬ 
acters. 

ro-mal'  (ri-inal'),  n.  [Sp.  ramal.)  A  thong,  usually  braided 
and  divided  into  two  lashes,  attached  to  the  saddle  or  reins 
and  used  as  a  quirt.  Mexico  and  Southwestern  U.  S. 
Ro'man  (ro'infin),  a.  [L.  Romanus ,  fr.  Roma  Rome :  cf. 
F.  romain.  Cf.  Romaic,  romance,  romantic.]  1.  Of,  pert, 
to,  like,  or  characteristic  of,  Rome  or  the  Roman  people. 

2.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Roman  Catholic  Church. 

3-  Designating  a  mosaic  formed  by  the  ends  of  short,  slen¬ 
der  sticks  of  colored  glass  fixed  in  cement. 

4  [now  usually  l.  c.]  Designating  type,  or  the  characters, 
of  the  Roman  alphabet. 

Roman  alphabet.  See  Latin,  n.,  1.  —  R.  alum,  ordinary  alum 
crystallized  in  cubes ;  esp.,  that  made  from  Italian  alunite, 
opaque  and  colored  reddishby  ironoxide.— R. arch, the  semi¬ 
circular  arch.  — R.  balance,  a  form  of  balance  resembling 
the  modern  steelyard.  —  R.  calendar,  the  calendar  of  the 
ancient  Romans,  from  which  our  modern  calendars  are  de¬ 
rived.  It  is  said  to  have  consisted  originally  of  ten  months, 
Martius ,  April  is ,  Mains,  Junius,  Quin  til  is,  Sextilis,  Septein 
ber,  October,  November,  and  December,  having  a  total  of 
304  days.  Numa  added  two  months,  Januarius  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  year,  and  Februarius  at  the  end,  making  in  all  355 
days.  He  also  ordered  an  intercalary  month,  Mercedinus , 
to  be  inserted  every  second  year.  Later  the  order  of  the 
months  was  changed  so  that  January  should  come  before 
February.  Through  abuse  of  power  by  the  pontiffs  to  whose 
care  it  was  committed,  this  calendar  fell  into  confusion.  It 
was  replaced  by  the  Julian  calendar.  See  1st  calendar.  1.  In 
designating  the  days  of  the  month,  the  Romans  reckoned 
backward  from  three  fixed  points,  the  calends,  the  nones, 
and  the  ides.  The  calends  were  always  the  first  day  of  the 
month.  The  ides  fell  on  the  15th  in  March,  May,  July  (Quin- 
tilus),  and  October,  and  on  the  13th  in  other  months.  The 
nones  came  on  the  eighth  day  (the  ninth,  counting  the  ides) 
before  the  ides.  Thus.  Jan.  13  was  called  the  ides  of  Janu¬ 
ary,  Jan.  12,  the  day  before  the  ides,  and  Jan.  11,  the  third 
day  before  the  ides  (since  the  ides  count  as  one),  while  Jan. 
14  was  the  Pith  day  before  the  calends  of  February.  —  R.  can¬ 
dle,  a  kind  of  firework  (generally  held  in  the  hand)  charac¬ 
terized  by  the  continued  emission  of  a  shower  of  sparks, 
and  the  ejection,  at  intervals,  of  balls  or  stars  of  fire.  —  R. 
canvas,  a  canvas,  used  by  artists  for  oil  painting,  made  of 
linen  and  coated  on  one  side  with  paint.  — R.  Catholic,  of, 
pertaining  to,  or  designating,  the  Church  of  Rome.  Also, 
a  member  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.— R.  Catholic  canon. 
See  1st  canon,  4.  -  R.  Catholic  Church,  the  Church  of  Rome, 
or  that  body  of  Christians  of  which  the  Pope,  or  bishop  of 
Rome,  is  the  head.  Its  adherents  hold  that  its  first  head 
was  St.  Peter,  that  the  popes  are  his  successors,  and  that 
hence,  basing  the  claim  upon  an  interpretation  of  Matt.  xvi. 
18,  this  church  is  the  one  holy,  catholic,  and  apostolic 
church.  It  is  governed  by  a  hierarchy  consisting  of  the 
Pop*,  archbishops,  bishops,  and  priests,  the  archbishops 
and  bishops  being  elected,  subject  to  approval  by  the  Pope, 
and  the  priests  being  ordained  by  a  bishop  or  archbishop. 
Celibacy  of  the  clergy  is  a  rule  of  the  church.  The  doctrines 
of  the  church  are  those  contained  in  the  decrees  of  the 
Council  of  Trent  (1545-63)  with  the  later  ones  of  the  immac¬ 
ulate  conception  and  of  papal  infallibility.  Papal  suprem¬ 
acy  and  infallibility  and  the  immaculate  conception  are 
the  most  distinctive  doctrines,  while  in  addition  to  these 
those  of  these ven  sacraments,  purgatory,  the  invocation  of 
saints,  the  veneration  of  images,  the  Mass  as  a  true  propi¬ 
tiatory  sacrifice,  transubstantiation,  and  indulgences,  also 
distinguish  the  church  from  most  other  Western  Chris¬ 
tians.  The  worship  of  the  church  is  ail  elaborate  ritual,  cen¬ 
tering  about  the  sacrifice  of  the  Mass.  —  R.  Catholicism,  the 
faith,  practice,  polity,  etc.,  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church. 
—  R.  cement,  a  kind  of  hydraulic  lime  prepared  by  calcining 
septariaand  grinding  dry  to  a  fine  powder.  It  is  frequently 
used  pure  where  rapid  setting  is  of  importance.  —  R.  collar. 
Eccl.  a  R.  C.  Ch.  A  turnover  collar  of  lawn  or  linen  worn 
by  ecclesiastics.  That  worn  by  a  bishop  is  white  with  a 
purple  stock  ;  that  worn  by  a  cardinal  is  white  with  a  scar¬ 
let  stock,  b  A  straight  collar,  the  ends  of  which  meet  at 
the  back,  worn  by  clergymen.  —  R.  Dutch.  Designating. 


roll  joint-  A  joint  in  sheet 
metal  made  by  rolling  up  over¬ 
lapped  edges  and  pressing  tint, 
ro'l  latten.  I.atten  polished  on 
both  sides  ready  for  use. 
Rorio(rfll'fi),«.  'Phe  central  fig- 
ire  in  a  series  of  juvenile  stories 
by  Jacob  Abbott,  generically  re¬ 
ferred  to  as  “  The  Hollo  Hooks  ” 
rol'lock  (rbl'ilk),  n.  Corrupt,  of 
BOW  LOCK. 


rol'lock  (rfll'uk)  Scot.  &  dial 

Eng.  var  of  ROLLIC. 
roll  pass.  =  pass,  n.,  1"  b. 
roll  sulphur.  See  sulphur. 
roll  up.  1.  A  roly-poly  pud¬ 
ding.  Local.  [  A  ustralia .  I 

2.  A  large  gathering.  Lolloq.A 
rol'ment.  n  [See  enrollment.] 
Register.  Ons.  Scot. 
rol'o-way  (r51'8-wa),  n.  I  he 
Diana  monkey. 


or  pertaining  to,  the  Civil-law  system  in  use  among  the  I 
Dutch.  —  Roman  Empire,  the  empire  of  ancient  Rome,  which 
first  came  under  imperial  rule  when  Augustus  Caesar  be¬ 
came  absolute,  b.  c.  29.  Under  Diocletian,  who  became 
emperor  284  a.  d.,  the  empire  was  divided  into  East  and 
West,  but  it  was  only  after  the  death  of  Theodosius  the 
Great,  395  a.  d.,  that  the  Western  Roman  Empire  and 
the  Eastern  Human  Empire  (called  also  Byzantine,  Greek, 
or  Romsean  Empire)  w?ere  finally  separated.  The  Western 
Empire  came  to  an  end  in  476  a.  d.  ;  the  Eastern  Empire 
endured  until  the  fall  of  Constantinople  in  1453.  Charle¬ 
magne,  king  of  the  Franks,  was  crowned  emperor  of  the 
West,  at  Rome,  in  800,  and  the  Holy  Roman  Empire,  in  its 
wider  form,  dates  from  this  year;  in  its  narrower  form,  as 
practically  consisting  of  Germany  and  northern  Italy  (also 
with  a  vague  unenforceable  claim  to  universal  sovereignty), 
the  Empire  dates  from  Otto  I  (962-973)  and  was  continuous 
until  its  end  under  Francis  II  (Francis  I  of  Austria),  in  1806. 
The  epithet  “  Holy  ”  (Lat.  Sacrum),  added  by  Frederick  I, 
does  not  appear  in  the  title  of  the  Empire  until  after  the 
year  1155.  —  R.  Era,  the  Era  of  Varro.  See  era,  Table.  —  R. 
fever,  Med.,  a  severe  form  of  malarial  fever  occurring  in 
the  neighborhood  of  Rome.  —  R.  foot.  =  pes  (see  measure, 
Table).  —  R.  gold,  gold  having  a  kind  of  yellow  mat  finish. 

—  R.  hyacinth,  a  hyacinth  ( Hyacinthus  aloulus)  with  loosely 
flowered  spikes,  of  which  several  grow  from  one  bulb.  —  R., 
or  Pontifical,  Indiction,  the  indiction  beginning  a.  d.  313,  Jan¬ 
uary  1st,  the  numbers  of  which  cycle  were  adopted  by  Scal- 
iger  in  constructing  the  Julian  period.  —  R.  laurel,  the  true 
laurel.  —  R.  law,  the  legal  system  of  the  ancient  Romans,  in¬ 
cluding  the  customary  or  unwTitten  law  and  the  written 
law.  The  Roman  law'  was  originally  largely  religious  or  sa¬ 
cral  in  character,  but  this  later  became  of  secondary  impor¬ 
tance.  The  Roman  law  consisted  mainly  of  the  city  law' 
of  Home,  the  laws  emanated  by  the  various  assemblies  and 
by  the  emperors,  the  edicts  or  praetorian  law\  and  the  codes 
(see  code,  n.,  1)  of  the  later  emperors.  See  lex,  1 ;  jus  ; 

NATURAL  LAW  b  ;  JUS  GENTIUM  ;  EDICT  ;  CIVIL  LAW.  —  R.  Lit¬ 
urgy.  See  liturgy,  1,  V.  —  R.  mile.  See  mile  —  R.  noae,  anose 
somewhat  aquiline.  —  R.  numeral,  a  numeral  in  the  i 
Roman  system  of  notation,  of  which  the  following  J 
are  the  symbols  chiefly  used:  I  =1;  V  =  5;  X  =  / 

10;  L  =  50 ;  C  =  100;  D  =500;  M  =  1,000.  Inter-  f 
med iatc  and  higher  numbers  are  expressed  by  / 
combining  these  symbols  according  to  the  follow  / 
ing  rules  :  (1)  Any  symbol  following  one  of  equal  /  v 
or  greater  value  adds  its  value.  Thus  II  =2,  l  1 
VI  =  6.  (2)  Any  symbol  preceding  one  of  greater  r 
value  subtracts  its  value.  Thus  IV  =  4  ;  XL  =  R 
40.  (3)  When  a  symbol  stands  between  two  of  jyoge 

greater  value  its  value  is  subtracted  from  the 
second  and  the  remainder  is  added  to  the  first.  Thus 
XIV  =  14  ;  LIX  =59.  (4)  Of  tw  o  equivalent  ways  of  repre¬ 
senting  a  number  that  in  which  the  symbol  of  larger  de¬ 
nomination  precedes  is  preferred ;  thus  XIV,  not  VIX,  for 
14  ;  XLV,  not  VL,  for  45;  — except  that  a  shorter  form  by 
subtraction  is  (in  modern  usage)  preferred  to  a  very  long 
form  by  addition.  Thus  IX  rather  than  VI III  for  9  ;  MCM 
rather  than  MDCCCC  for  1900.  Thousands  are  sometimes 
indicated  by  drawing  a  line  over  a  numeral ;  as,  V  =  5,000. 
In  origin,  the  symbol  V  was  perhaps  simply  the  half  of  X  ; 

L  succeeded  a  symbol  J_,  derived  from  the  Chalcidian  T; 
M,  possibly  as  the  initial  letter  of  mi  lie,  thousand,  was  a 
late  substitution  for  00,  a  modification  of  (D,  the  Chalcid¬ 
ian  form  of  4* ;  and  D  is  the  half  of  0.  —  R.  oclier,  a  brown¬ 
ish  yellow  variety  of  ocher.  —  R.  order.  Arch,  a  The  Com¬ 
posite  order.  See  composite,  a.,  2.  b  The  ornamental  use 
of  columns  and  entablatures  where  the  actual  structure  is 
arcuated,  as  in  the  Colosseum.— R.  pace.  See  1st  pace.  2.  — 
R.  peace,  the  peace  imposed  by  Roman  dominion.  See  peace, 
?/.,  1.  —  R.  pearl,  a  kind  of  imitation  pearl  whose  luster  is 
derived  from  a  liquid  preparation  of  fish  scales  applied 
upon  wax.  —  R.  punch,  a  water  ice  made  with  lemon  juice, 
sugar,  beaten  w  hites  of  eggs,  and  rum.  —  R.  squill,  the  Ro¬ 
man  hyacinth.  —  R.  string,  a  kind  of  flue  catgut  string,  for 
instruments  of  the  violin  class,  made  in  Italy.  —  R.  table, 
a  table  of  Roman  numerals  with  equivalent  Arabic  numer¬ 
als  in  parallel  columns.  —  R.  V,  the  Hyades  ;  —  a  familiar 
name,  from  the  shape  of  the  asterism.  —  R.  vitriol.  =  blue 
vitriol.  —  R.  white,  a  variety  of  w  hite  lead.  —  R.  wormwood, 
a  The  common  ragweed.  U.  S.  b  A  European  wormwood 
( Artemisia  pontica),  one  of  the  sources  of  absinthe. 

Ro'man  (ro'man),  n.  1  A  native,  permanent  resident,  or 
citizen  of  Rome.  The  rights  of  Roman  citizens  included 
the  rights  of  commercium,  connubium  (legal  marriage),  j 
suffrage,  provocation  (appeal  to  the  Roman  people,  later  j 
to  Citsar),  bringing  of  actions,  and  jus  honorum. 

2.  [now  usually  l.  c.]  Roman  type,  letters,  or  print,  col-  | 
lectively  ;  —  in  distinction  from  italic 

3.  pi.  The  Epistle  to  the  Romans.  See  New  Testament. 

4.  A  member  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  Now  Rare 
ro-mance',  n.  [F.  romance,  Sp.  romance.  See  3d  romance  ; 

cf.  romanza.]  Music.  A  short  lyric  tale  set  to  music;  a 
song  or  short  instrumental  piece  in  ballad  style ;  romanza. 
ro  mance'  (ro-mSns'),  n.  [ME.  romance,  romaunce,  OF. 
romaJiz,  romans,  something  written  in  the  vulgar  tongue, 
not  in  Latin  ;  in  later  form  romant ,  roman,  F.  roman  a 
novel  ;  orig.  an  adv.,  fr.  LL.  Romanice  in  the  Roman  lan¬ 
guage,  in  the  vulgar  tongue,  i.  e.,  in  the  vulgar  language 
which  sprang  from  Latin,  the  language  of  the  Romans,  and 
hence  applied  to  compositions  written  in  this  vulgar  tongue  ; 
fr.  L.  Romanians  Roman,  fr.  Romanus.  See  Roman  ;  cf. 
Romanic,  romaunt,  Romanscii,  romanza.]  1.  A  species 
of  tale,  originally  in  meter  in  the  Romance  dialects,  after¬ 
ward  diffused  in  verse  or  prose,  such  as  the  tales  of  the  court 
of  Arthur,  and  of  Amadisof  Gaul ;  hence,  any  fictitious  and 
wonderful  tale;  now,  esp.,  a  sort  of  novel,  whose  interest 
lies  not  so  much  in  the  depiction  or  analysis  of  real  life  or 
character  as  in  adventure,  surprising  incident,  or  the  like. 

2.  An  net  or  experience,  or  a  series  of  acts  or  happenings, 
resembling  those  characteristic  of  romances;  any  mani¬ 
festation  or  embodiment  of  the  quality  of  picturesque  un¬ 
usualness  characteristic  of  romances  ;  as,  his  courtship  was 
a  romance  ;  there  was  romance  in  his  air  of  mystery  ;  the 
clash  of  reality  with  romance. 

3.  A  dreamy,  imaginative  habit  of  mind  tending  to  dwell 
on  the  picturesquely  unusual ;  as,  a  girl  full  of  romance. 

4.  [cap.]  Philol.  The  Romance  (or  Romanic)  languages. 

5.  A  fictitious  tale  ;  a  falsehood. 

Syn.  —  See  novel. _ 

rolp.  +  Ron*  Romadan.  +  Ramadan. 

|!  rol'pens  (  rCl'pfcna),  n.  [D.l  Ro-mse'an  (ro-me'dn),  a.  [NGr 
A  food  made  from  tripe  mixed  *Pai paios,  orig.,  Roman,  later, 
with  minced  beef.  It  is  eaten  Greek.]  See  Roman  Empire. 
fried.  {grass.  Australia.  I  rom'age  (rftm'ftj ).  Obs.orScot. 

roly-poly  grass.  The  black|  var.  of  rummage. 
rom.  roam.  ro  -main*'  salad,  or  ro-maine' 

Rom  (rfitnb  n.  [Gypsy,  man.  (rfi-man'),  n.  [F.  t'omaine,  fem. 
Cf.  Romany.]  A  Romany.  adj.,  Roman.]  A  kind  of  mixed 
Rom.  Abbr.  Roman  ;  Romance  ;  vegetable  salad. 

Romans  ro-mal'  (rC-mal'  ;  -mol  ).  v  ar. 


Ro  mance'  (ro-m5ns'),  a.  [F.  romance  in  langue  romance 
(now  romane)  Romance  language,  fr.  OF.  romanz,  n.  See 
romance  a  tale.]  Philol  Designating,  or  pert,  to,  the 
Romance  languages,  that  is,  those  developed  from  the  vulgar 
Latin  tongue,  including  Italian,  Spanish,  Portuguese, 
French,  Provencal,  Roumanian,  etc.  See  Indo-European  ; 
cf.  Latin,  n.,  1. 

ro  mance',  v.  i. ;  ro-manced'  (-mSnst') ;  ro-manc'ing 
(-m&n'slng).  [Cf.  F.  romancer .]  1.  To  write  or  tell  ro¬ 

mances  ;  to  indulge  in  extravagant  stories. 

A  very  brave  officer,  but  apt  to  romance  Walpole 
2.  To  be  romantic  or  indulge  in  romantic  fancies, 
ro-mane'er  (io-m5n'ser),  n.  [Cf.  F.  romancier.~\  One 
who  romances,  or  is  given  to  romancing, 
romance  stanza  Pros.  A  six-lined  stanza  in  which  the 
number  of  syllables  to  the  line  runs  8  8  68  8  6,  and  the  rimes 
run  a  a  b  a  a  b.  It  is  common  in  the  metrical  romances. 
Ro  man-esque'  (ro'mdn-Csk'),  a.  [F.  romanesque  ;  cf.  It. 
romanesco. J  1.  Arch.  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  designating, 
a  style  somewhat  resembling  the  Roman. 

2.  Provencal. 

3.  [/.  <?.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  romance  or  fable  ;  fanciful. 
Romanesque  architecture  or  style,  that  which  developed  in 
Italy  and  various  parts  of  western  Europe  between  the 
periods  of  the  Roman  and  the  Gothic  styles  a  Before 
1000  a.  d.,  a  continuation  of  the  Early  Christian  style  in 
uii vaulted  basilican  churches,  bare  of  sculptural  treatment, 
but  developing  the  cruciform  plan  with  choirs  and  tran¬ 
septs.  b  After  1000,  the  advanced  and  differentiated  Lom¬ 
bard,  Norman,  Rhenish,  and  other  local  varieties,  having 
as  common  features  the  use  of  the  round  arch  and  vault, 
with  narrowing  and  heightening  of  the  nave  ;  the  substi¬ 
tution  for  columns  of  piers,  often  with  engaged  shafts ; 
the  decorative  use  of  arcades  and  colonnettes ;  and  profuse 
carved  ornament,  esp.  on  capitals,  stringcourses,  and  the 
moldings  of  doorways.  See  architecture,  Table. 

Ro  man  esque',  n.  r.  The  Romanesque  style,  b  Pro¬ 
vencal. 

Ro  manic  (ro-m5n'Tk),  a.  [L.  Romanicus.  See  2d  ro¬ 
mance.]  1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  Rome  or  its  people.  Rare. 
2  Philol.  =  Romance,  a. 

3-  Related  to  the  Roman  people  by  descent ;  —  said  esp. 
of  races  and  nations  speaking  any  Romanic  tongue. 

4  Using,  or  printed  in,  the  letters  of  the  Latin,  or  Roman, 
alphabet  with  their  various  values  as  in  current  English ; 
—  contrasted  with  phonetic  ;  as,  Romanic  spelling. 
Ro-man'i-form  (ro-m5n'i-f6rm),  a.  [L.  Romanus  Roman 
-f  E.  - form .]  Formed  after  the  maimer  or  according  to  the 
usage  of  the  Romance  languages  ;  —  said  of  language. 
Ro'man  ish  (ro'mdn-Tsh),  a.  1.  Pertaining  to  Rome, 
Romans,  or  Roman  influence.  Obs.  or  R 
2.  Pertaining  to  Romanism ;  —  chiefly  used  in  depreciation. 
Ro'man  ism  (-Tz’m),  n.  1.  The  tenets,  customs,  etc.,  of 
the  Church  of  Rome  ;  the  Roman  Catholic  religion  ;  — 
chiefly  used  in  depreciation. 

2.  The  influence,  ideas,  or  the  like,  of  ancient  Rome. 
Ro'man  ist,  n.  1.  One  who  adheres  to  Romanism,  or  the 
Church  of  Rome  ;  —  chiefly  used  in  depreciation. 

2.  One  who  makes  a  study  of,  or  is  learned  in,  the  ancient 
Roman  law  and  Roman  institutions, 
ro  ma'ni-um  (ro-ma'ni-um),  n.  [NL  ]  An  alloy  consist¬ 
ing  of  aluminium  having  an  admixture  of  less  than  ten  per 
cent  of  tungsten  together  with  a  little  copper  and  nickel. 
Rc  man-i-za'tion  (ro'mfln-T-za'slmn  ;  -i-za'shwn),  n.  Act 
of  Romanizing,  or  process  of  becoming  Romanized. 
Ro'man  ize  (ro'm&n-iz),  v.  t. ;  -ized  (-Izd);  -iz'ino  (-Iz'- 
Tug).  [Cf.  F.  romahiser .]  To  make  Roman  ;  specif.  : 
a  To  Latinize ;  to  fill  with  Latin  words  or  idioms,  b  To 
convert  to  the  Roman  Catholic  religion,  ideas,  customs, 
or  the  like,  c  [ usually  l.  c.]  To  use  roman  type  or  let¬ 
ters  in  the  writing  or  printing  of  (a  language)  ;  as,  to  ro- 
manize  Japanese.  Cf.  Romajikai. 

Ro'man  ize.  v.  i.  1.  To  imitate  the  ancient  Romans. 

2.  To  use  Latin  words  and  idioms.  Milton. 

3.  To  conform  to,  or  lean  towards,  Roman  Catholic  beliefs, 
customs,  or  the  like. 

Ro-ma'no-  (ro-ma'no-;  ro'man-o-).  A  combining  form  for 
Roman ,  as  in  Ro-ma  no-ca-non'i-cal,  of  or  pertaining  to  Ro¬ 
man  and  canonical  law. 

Ro  ma'no-By-zan'tine,  a.  Arch,  a  Romanesque.  Obs. 
b  Of,  pert,  to,  or  designating,  a  style  of  northeastern  Italy, 
blending  Romanesque  elements  with  Byzantine,  as  in  the 
Church  of  San  Vitale,  Ravenna  (a.  d.  550). 

Ro-mansh',  Ro-mansch'  (r6-m5nsh';  -mansh'),  n.  [Gri- 
sons  rumansch ,  rumonsch,  romonsch.  See  2d  romance.] 
The  language  of  the  Grisons  in  Switzerland,  consisting  of 
dialects  descended  from  the  Latin, 
ro-mant'  (ro-m5nt'),  n.  A  romance.  Obs.  or  Archaic. 
ro-man'tic  (ro-min'tTk),  a.  [F.  romantique,  fr.  OF.  ro¬ 
mant.  See  2d  romance.]  1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  romance; 
involving  or  resembling  romance  ;  hence,  fanciful ;  extrav¬ 
agant;  unreal ;  as,  a  romantic  tale,  situation,  undertaking. 
2  Entertaining  ideas  and  expectations  suited  to  a  ro¬ 
mance  ;  inclined  to  view  life  as  a  romance  ;  as,  a  roman¬ 
tic  person  ;  a  romantic  mind. 

3.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  style  of  the  Christian  and  popu¬ 
lar  literature  and  art  of  the  Middle  Ages,  as  opposed  to 
the  classical  antique  ;  characterized  by  freedom  of  fancy  in 
conception  and  treatment,  as  distinguished  from  classical 
restraint  and  repose ;  of  the  nature  of,  or  appropriate  to, 
that  style  ;  as,  the  romantic  school  of  poets. 

It  is  the  addition  of  strangeness  to  beauty,  that  constitutes  the 
romantic  character  in  art.  W.  Pater 


4.  Characterized  by  picturesque  strangeness  or  variety  ; 
suggestive  of  adventure;  suited  to  romance. 

A  most  romantic  and  pleasant  place-  Evelyn 

6.  Music.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  school  of  composers 
characterized  by  romanticism  (which  see) ;  designating,  or 
resembling,  their  style  or  w'ork. 

Syn.  —  Fanciful,  fantastic,  fictitious,  extravagant,  wild, 
chimerical.  See  sentimental. 


romantic  school.  Literature  and  Music.  See  romanticism. 


of  rum  al.  India. 

Ro-mam  ti-e'zer  (rG-mfim'tY-e'- 
zer  :  ro-niftin't!-).  Bib. 
ro  mance',  »*.  t.  To  treat  or  re¬ 
gard  as  if  a  romance.  Rare. 
ro  manc'ist  (rtf-mftn'slst),  n.  A 
writer  of  romances.  [Rare. I 
ro-manc'y  (-el),  a.  Romantic. I 
Ro  ma  n^e'-Con  ti'  (rJVmA'nff'- 
kOv'te'),  n.  [F.] ,  Ro  ma  n^e'- 
St.-Vi  vant'  (sftN've'viiN'),  n. 


tF.l  See  Burgundy.  2  a. 
to  man  ese'  (ro'mdn-ez';  -5s'), 
n.  A  Wallachinn.  Ohs.  or  R. 

|l  Ro-ma'nl  (rC-ma'nl),  n.  pi. 
See  Quirites. 

Rom'a-ni.  Var.  of  Romany. 
Ro-man'i-cal-ly.  adr.  of  Ro- 

M  ANT. 

Ro'man-iz  er  (ro'mrtn-Tz'Sr),  n. 
One  who  Romanizes. 
Ro'man-ly,  adv.  of  Roman.  R. 


food,  foot ;  out,  oil ;  chair  ;  go  ; 


sintj,  iijk  ;  ffcen,  thin ;  nature,  verdure  (250) ;  K  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144) ;  boN  ;  yet ;  zh  —  z  in  azure. 
Full  explanations  of  Abbreviations,  Slcns,  etc..  Immediately  precede  the  Vocabulary. 
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ro-man'tlc  (rft-mXn'tYk),  n.  An  adherent  of  the  romantic  I 
school  or  «tyle,  esp.  in  literature  ;  a  romanticist. 

The  romantic's  imagination  uud  relish  for  things  foreign  and 
unaccustomed.  Mrs.  Humphry  Ward.  \ 

ro  mau  tl  cism  (-ti-slz’m),  n.  [Cf.  F.  romanticism <?.] 
Homantic  principles  or  characteristics  generally  ;  conform¬ 
ity  to,  or  practice  of,  the  romantic  style.  As  a  critical 
term  romanticism  generally  denotes  the  principles,  char-  . 
acteristics,  or  spirit  of  the  movement,  primarily  in  litera-  | 
ture,  for  reasserting  imagination  and  sentiment  as  against  I 
the  restrictive  formality  of  classicism  (which  see).  By 
about  17518  this  movement  had  become  a  conscious  reaction 
from  classical  to  medieval  models  in  Germany,  England,  I 
and  France,  romanticism  signifying  more  especially  the 
spirit  of  chivalry,  adventure,  and  wonder,  the  preoccupa-  j 
tion  with  picturesque  and  suggestive  aspects  of  nature,  and 
with  the  passionate  in  life.  The  term  is  also  applied  to  the 
school  of  musical  composers  in  which  similar  qualities  are 
paramount,  their  work  showing  more  concern  for  passion¬ 
ate  expressiveness  than  for  adherence  to  formal  canons. 
In  literary  discussion  it  is  often  opposed  to  realism ,  taken 
as  chiefiy  concerned  with  literal  fact.  Cf.  Gothicism,  2. 

He  [Lessing]  may  be  said  to  have  begun  the  revolt  from  pseudo- 
classicism  in  poetry,  and  to  have  been  thus  unconsciously  the 
founder  of  romanticism.  Lowell. 

ro-man'ti  Cist  (-sTst),  n.  1.  One  who  advocates  or  exem¬ 
plifies  romanticism  in  literature,  art,  or  music. 

2.  [.cap.']  Hist.  A  historian  who  magnifies  the  influence 
and  predominance  of  Romanic,  and  esp.  French  or  Roman, 
institutions  in  the  development  of  European  civilization; 
—  opposed  to  Gei'manist. 

ro-man  ti-cis'tic  (-sts'tTk),  a.  Characterized  by  romanti¬ 
cism  or  the  doctrines  or  characteristics  of  romanticists. 
Rom'a-ny  (r5m'd-nl),  n.  Also  Rom'ma  ny.  [Gypsy 
romano ,  romani ,  adj.,  gypsy  ;  cf.  rum  husband.]  A  gypsy  ; 
also,  the  language  of  the  gypsies,  an  Indie  tongue  spoken 
in  many  dialects,  greatly  corrupted  and  intermixed  with 
loan  words  from  European  languages. 

Rorn'a  ny  rye'  (rl').  One  who  sympathizes  and  associates 
with  the  gypsies,  masters  their  language,  or  recognizes 
their  customs. 

ro-maunt'  (ro-mant';  -m6nt'),  n.  [OF.  romant ,  orig.  a 
mistake  for  romanz ,  in  object  case.  See  2d  romance.]  A 
romance  in  verse;  as,  the  “ Romaunt  of  the  Rose.” 
rooi  bow'line  (r5m-bo'lTn),  rum  bow'line  (ruin-),  n. 
[Orig.  uncert.]  Naut.  Old,  condemned  canvas,  rope,  etc., 
unfit  for  use  except  in  chafing  gear. 

Ro'me-o  (ro'me-o),  n.  In  Shakespeare’s  tragedy  “  Romeo 
and  Juliet,”  the  son  of  Montague,  passionately  in  love  with 
Juliet,  the  daughter  of  Capulet.  Between  the  houses  of 
Montague  and  Capulet  a  deadly  feud  had  long  existed, 
which,  though  fatal  to  the  happiness  and  lives  of  the  lovers, 
was  brought  to  an  end  by  their  death. 

Rome'ward  (rom'werd),  a.  Tending  or  directed  toward 
Rome,  or  toward  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  —  adv. 
Ro'mic  (ro'mTk),  n.  [Cf.  Roman.]  Phon.  A  system  of 
phonetic  notation,  devised  by  Henry  Sweet;  —  so  called 
because  it  employs  the  ordinary  Roman  letters  of  the 
alphabet,  doubled,  turned,  or  used  as  digraphs  or  ligatures 
when  necessary.  “  Narrow  ”  Romic  is  used  for  strict  sci¬ 
entific  accuracy  ;  “  broad  ”  Romic  is  a  simpler  form. 
Rom'ish  (rom'Tsh),  a.  [Cf.  G.  rdmisch ,  D .roomsch.]  Be¬ 
longing  or  relating  to  Rome,  or,  esp.,  to  the  Roman  Cath¬ 
olic  Church;  —  chiefly  used  in  a  disparaging  sense;  as, 
the  Romish  church,  religion,  ritual. 

Rom'ney  a  (r5m'nt-d;  r<5m-ne'yd),  n.  [NL.,  after  Dr.  T. 
Romney  Robinson,  the  astronomer  of  Armagh.]  Bot.  A 
genus  of  papaveraceous  shrubs  distinguished  by  the  flowers, 
which  have  six  petals  and  three  winged  sepals.  The  only 
species,  R.  coulteri,  is  the  California  tree  poppy. 

Rom'o-la  (r5in'o-ld;  ro'mo-ld),  n.  The  heroine  and  title 
of  a  novel  by  George  Eliot,  having  its  plot  laid  in  Florence 
in  the  15th  century.  Romola’s  marriage  is  unhappy  (see 
Tito  Melema),  but  under  the  influence  of  Savonarola  she 
finds  peace  by  nursing  the  plague-stricken, 
romp  (r5mp),  v.  i.  ;  romped  (rQmpt) ;  romp'ing.  [A  vari¬ 
ant  of  ramp.  See  ramp  to  leap.]  To  play  boisterously  or 
with  much  physical  action, 
romp.  n.  1.  A  person,  esp.  a  girl,  who  romps. 

2.  Boisterous  play  or  frolic  ;  rough  sport, 
romp'ing  (rSm'pTng),  p.  pr.  ci*  vb.  n.  of  romp.  Hence  :  a. 
Inclined  to  romp  ;  indulging  in  romps.  —  1  r 

romp'ing  ly,  adv. 

A  little  romping  girl.  Irving. 

romp'lsh,  a.  Inclined  to  romp.  — romp'- 
lsh-ly,  adv.  —  romp'ish-ness,  n. 
rom'pu'  (rON'pvi' ;  r5m'pu),  a.  [F.  rompu , 
p.  p.  of  rompre  to  break,  L.  rumpere.  See 
rupture.]  Her.  Depicted  as  broken,  usu¬ 
ally  with  the  broken  piece  pushed  up  ;  — 
said  of  a  chevron,  bend,  etc.  Cf.  fracted,2.  Chevron  Rompu. 
Rom'U-lus  (r5m'u-lus),  n.  [L.]  The  legendary  founder 
and  first  king  of  Rome.  With  his  twin  brother  Remus,  he 
was  thrown  in  infancy  into  the  Tiber,  but  preserved  and 
suckled  by  a  she-wolf.  He  slew  Remus  for  leaping  sconi- 
fully  over  the  wall  of  his  new  city,  Rome.  He  was  carried 


to  heaven  by  his  father,  Mars,  and  was  deified  by  the 
Romans.  Cf.  Larentalia,  Quirinus. 
ron  ca -dor'  (r5i]'kd-d5r'),  n .  [Sp.,  a  snorer,  fr.  roncar  to 
snore,  L.  rhonchare ; — in  allusion  to  the  noise  made  by  them 
on  being  taken  from  the  water.]  a  Any  of  several  sciamoid 
fishes  of  the  American  Pacific  coast,  as  Roiicado  stearnsi 
and  Sciiena  saturna.  b  Any  of  certain  tropical  American 
grunts,  esp.  Hsemulon  steindachneri,  of  both  coasts, 
ron'eo  (rQq'ko),  n.  [Sp.  ;  cf.  ronegp  to  snore.]  a  Any 
species  of  grunt,  esp.  of  the  genus  Umrnulon.  b  The 
croaker,  2  a.  Local ,  Texas. 

ronde  (rond;  F.  roNd),  ?*.  [F.]  Print.  Script  with  heavy 
strokes  nearly  upright ;  round  hand, 
ron'deau  (rfoi'do ;  r5n-do';  277),  n.  [F.  See  roundel.] 

1.  Pros,  a  =  rondel,  2  a  b  A  particular  lyric  form  of 
French  origin,  running  on  two  rimes  and  consisting  usu¬ 
ally  of  thirteen  lines  (commonly  of  eight  or  ten  syllables) 
and  an  unrimed  refrain  taken  from  the  beginning  of  the 
first  line  ;  a  poem  in  this  form.  The  rimes  and  refrain  are 
generally  arranged  :  a  a  b  b  a,  a  a  b  ref .,  a  a  b  b  a  ref.  A 
short  form  of  ten  lines,  called  the  rondeau  oj  Villon,  &u<l 
an  extended  form  of  six  quatrains,  also  occur. 

2.  =  rondo,  1,  2. 

ron'del  (rSn'dgl),  n.  [Cf.  rondeau,  roundel.]  1.  Fort.  A 
small  round  tower  erected  at  the  foot  of  a  bastion.  Obs. 

2.  Pros,  a  A  French  lyric  form  running  on  two  rimes  and 
having  commonly  fourteen  lines,  of  which  the  first  two  are 
repeated  as  a  refrain  at  the  seventh  and  eighth,  and  again 
at  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  ;  a  poem  in  this  form. 
The  lines  are  usually  of  eight  or  ten  syllables,  and  the 
rime  scheme,  though  often  varied,  is  commonly  as  follows, 
—  the  capitals  indicating  the  repeated  lines  :  A  B  b  a,a  b 
A  B,  a  b  b  a  A  B.  The  second  line  of  the  refrain  is  some¬ 
times  not  repeated  at  the  end,  thus  shortening  the  form  to 
thirteen  lines,  b  =  rondeau,  1  b- 

ron'de-let  (rQuMc-lSt),  n.  [OF.]  Pros.  A  small  verse  form 
of  French  origin  consisting  of  five  lines,  with  a  refrain 
after  the  second  and  fifth,  taken  from  the  first  line.  Its 
rime  scheme  is  thus  typically  :  a  b  ref.,  abb  ref. 
RoiFde-le'ti  a  (rSn'de-le'shT-d),  n.  [NL.,  after  Guillaume 
Rondelet,  French  naturalist  and  physician.]  Bot.  A  large 
genus  of  tropical  American  rubiaceous  trees  and  shrubs, 
characterized  by  the  salver-shaped  or  rotate  corolla  with  a 
long  tube,  and  the  loculicidal,  2-valved  capsule.  Many  spe¬ 
cies  have  handsome  white,  yellow,  or  red,  fragrant  flowers, 
ron-delle'  (r5n-d61'),  n.  [F.  Cf.  RONDEL.]  1.  Armor.  A 
small  circular  buckler,  often  having  a  spike  in  the  middle. 

2.  =  2d  rondle,  1. 

3.  A  flat  circular  diamond  with  128  facets  round  the  edge. 

4.  In  limited  technical  uses,  any  round  object,  as  a  disk  of 
wood  or  of  glass,  an  iron  washer,  a  round  fortification,  etc. 

ron'dle  (r5n'd’l),  n.  [See  rondel.]  A  rondeau.  Obs. 
ron'dle,  n.  1.  [F.  rondelle.]  Around  mass  or  disk ;  esp., 
Metal.,  the  crust  or  scale  on  molten  metal  in  the  crucible. 
2.  A  rung  of  a  ladder.  Obs.  or  R. 

ron'do  (r5n'do),  n.  [It.  rondo ,  fr.  F.  rondeau.  See  ron¬ 
deau.]  1.  Music,  a  =  round,  7i.,  7.  b  The  setting  of  a  ron¬ 
deau  or  like  verse  form,  c  A  composition,  vocal  or  instru¬ 
mental,  commonly  of  a  lively,  cheerful  character,  in  which 
the  first  subject  or  strain  recurs  in  its  original  key  after 
each  of  the  other  strains.  Its  modern  form  often  consists 
of  three  themes  (in  the  following  order  :  ab  ac  a  b)  and  a 
coda.  A  rondo  is  often  the  last  movement  of  a  sonata. 

2.  A  gambling  game  played  by  rolling  balls  upon  a  table, 
the  keeper  of  the  table  receiving  a  commission  on  all  bets, 
ron'dure  (r5n'dur),  n.  [F.  rondeur  roundness.]  1.  A 
round  ;  a  circle.  Obs.  Shak. 

2.  Roundness;  plumpness.  Now  Rare  or  Archaic. 
ron'geur'  (rfiN'zhfir'),  n.  [F.,  fr.  ronyer  to  gnaw.]  Burg. 
An  instrument  for  removing  small  rough  portions  of  bone. 
II  ro'nin'  (ro'mn'),  n.  [Jap.  ro-nin ,  fr.  Chin,  lang 4  profli¬ 
gate,  lawless  -\-jen2  (old  sound  nin)  man.]  In  Japan,  under 
the  feudal  system,  a  samurai  who  had  renounced  his  clan 
or  who  had  been  discharged  or  ostracized  and  had  become 
a  wanderer  without  a  lord  ;  an  outcast ;  an  outlaw, 
ron'ion  I  (rtin'yftn),  n.  [F.  rogne  scab,  mange.]  A  mangy 
ron'yon  I  or  scabby  creature.  Obs.  or  R. 

“  Aroint  thee,  witch  !”  the  rump-fed  ronyon  cries.  Shak. 
ron'qull  (r5i)'kll),  [Cf.  Sp.  ronquillo  slightly  hoarse.] 
Any  of  several  marine  fishes  of  the  northwest  coast  of 
North  America  much  resembling  the  jaw-fishes,  esp. 
Bathymaster  signatus ,  a  food  fish  of  some  importance. 
Rons'dorf-er  (r«5nz'd6r-fer),  n.  Eccl.  Hist.  One  of  a  small 
sect  of  German  millenarians  founded  by  Elias  Eller  (d. 
1750)  at  Elberfeld  in  1726,  but  removed  to  Ronsdorf  in 
1737.  The  sect  scarcely  survived  its  founder.  ADo  called 
Ronsdorfian ,  Ellerian ,  and  Z ionite. 

Ront'gen  (rQnt'g^n  ;  rSnt'-),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the 
German  physicist  Wilhelm  Konrad  Rontgen,  or  the  rays 
discovered  by  him  ;  as,  Rontgen  apparatus. 

Ront'gen  lze  (-Iz),  v.  t.  Physics.  To  render  (air  or  other 
gas)  conducting  by  the  passage  of  Rontgen  rays. 


Rontgen  ray.  Physics.  Any  of  the  rays  produced  wher 

cathode  rays 
strike  upou 
the  surface 
of  a  solid 
the  wall 
the  vacuum 
tube).  Ront- 
gen  rays  are 
noted  f or 
their  pene¬ 
tration  of 
many  opaque 
subs  tances, 
as  wood  and 
flesh,  their 
action  on 
photograph¬ 
ic  plates,  and 
their  fluores¬ 
cent  effects. 

They  were 
called  X  rays 
by  their  dis¬ 
coverer,  W.  K.  Rontgen.  They  also  ionize  gases,  but  can 
not  be  reflected,  refracted,  or  polarized,  or  deflected  by  a 
magnetic  field.  They  are  regarded  as  nonperiodic,  trans¬ 
verse  pulses  in  the  ether.  They  are  used  in  examining 
opaque  objects,  as  for  locating  fractures  or  bullets  in  the 
human  body.  See  radiograph,  II lust.;  skiagraph  ;  cathode 
rays.  _ 

rood  (rood),  v.  [ME.  rode ,  AS.  rod  a  cross,  measure  of  land, 
rod,  pole;  akin  to  OS.  roda,  D.  roede  rod,  G.  ruthe,  lute , 
OHG.  ?t iota.  Cf.  rod  a  measure.]  1.  Eccl.  A  cross  or 
crucifix  ;  specif.,  with  the ,  the  cross  (see  cross,  «.,  1) ;  esp., 
in  medieval  churches,  a  large  crucifix  at  the  entrance  of 
the  chancel,  often  supported  on  a  beam  (rood  beami,  or 
screen  (rood  screen).  Figures  of  the  Virgin  Mary  and  cf 
St.  John  were  formerly  often  placed  one  on  either  side  of  it. 
2.  a  Usually,  a  square  measure  equal  to  one  fourth  of  an 
acre,  or  40  square  rods,  b  A  linear  measure  varying  locally, 
sometimes  a  rod  (5£  yards),  but  usually  7  or  8  yards ;  also, 
the  corresponding  square  measure.  Eng.  Scot. 
by  the  rood,  by  the  cross ;  —  a  phrase  formerly  used  in  swear¬ 
ing.  “  No,  by  the  rood ,  not  so.”  Shak. 

rood  loft  Arch.  A  loft  or  gallery,  in  a  medieval  church,  on 
which  the  rood  and  its  appendages  were  set  up  to  view-.  It 
was  commonly  placed  over  the  rood  screen,  and  from  it 
the  Gospel  and  Epistle  were  read.  Cf.  jube. 

rood  tower.  Arch.  A  tower  at  the  intersection  of  the  nave 
and  transept  of  a  church  : — when  crowned  with  a  spire  it 
w-as  called  also  rood  steeple. 

roof  (roof),  n.  [ME.  rof,  AS.  hrof  top,  roof ;  akin  to  D.  roef 
cabin,  Icel. 
hrof  a  shed 
under  which 
ships  are 
built  or 
kept;  cf.  OS. 
hrost  roof, 

Goth.  hrof. 

Cf.  roost.] 

1.  Arch.  The 
cover  of  any 
building,  in¬ 
cluding  the 
roofing  (see 
ROOFING  b) 

and  all  the  Timbers  in  a  Common  Gable  Roof,  aa  Wall 
m  at  e  r  i  a  1  s  Plate  ;  bb  Tiebeam  ;  c  King-post ;  d  d  Struts  ;  *  * 
andonnstrim  Principal  Rafters  ;  ./'/  Pole  Plate  ;  gg  Purlin  :  hh 
a.  construe-  Ridgepiece,  or  Ridgepole  ;  i  i  Common  Rafters, 
tion  neces-  *  * 

sary  to  carry  and  maintain  the  same  upon  the  walls  or  other 


Various  Types  of  Roof.  1  Jerkin- 
bead  Roof,  shown  in  a  Swiss  Cha¬ 
let  ;  2  Pyrainidftl  Roofs  common 
in  old  churches  of  southern  and 
middle  Europe  ;  the  form  a  is  usually  a  makeshift  substitute 
forh.-o  Hip  Root  of  steep  pitch,  with  Dormer  Windows;  4  Hip 
and  Valley  Roof. 


ro-man'ti  cal  (rft-m&n'tT-krtl), 
a.  Romantic.  —  ro-man'ti  cal- 
ly,  adv.  I  call  v.  Hare.  | 

ro  man'tic-ly,  adv.  Komanti-| 
ro  man'tic  ness,  n.  See  -ness. 
ro  m&n'za  (ro-mttu'zd  ;  -man'- 
zd),  ;i.  [  It.,  fr.  F.  romance.  See 
2d  ROMANCE.]  =  1st  ROMANCE, 
romare.  4*  roamkr. 
romiwng.  +  romance.  [room.| 
rombe.  +  rhombus,  koam,| 
rom'ble.  4*  rumple. 
rom'ble(rnm'b’l).  Obs.  or  Scot, 
var.  of  rumble. 
rombowse.  4*  rum  booze,  folic.  | 
Rom.  Cath.  .155/-.  Roman  Cath-| 
rome.  f  KtMM,  room. 
rome,  v.  i.  [Orig.  uncert.  ;  cf 
Sw.  rama  to  low.]  To  growl  ; 
roar  ;  groan  ;  bellow.  Obs. 
romebowse  4*  kumboozk. 
Romd'  de  l'lsle's'  law(rcVma' 
d?  ISIz').  [After  J.  B.  L.  Home 
de  l' Isle  (L36-5IO),  French  min¬ 
eralogist.]  The  law  of  constant 
angles.  See  under  Law. 

Rome  formation.  [From 
Georgia.]  Oeol.  A  Cambrian 
formation  of  the  southern  Appa¬ 
lachians. 

ro'me-ite  (rO'mMt),  n.  Also 
romeine.  [F  ronutine.  after  the 
French  cryst'illogrupher  Rome 
de  Lisle.]  Min.  A  hyacinth  or 


honey-yellow  antimonite  of  cal¬ 
cium  in  minute  octahedrons, 
rome'kin.  4*  rum  kin. 

Ro  me-li'a  (rd'inS-lT'd).  D.  Ihh. 
rome  mort.  [Gypsy  (cant)  rome 
tine  4-  mort  a  woman.]  The 
gypsy  queen.  Cant.  Obs. 

Ro  mem  thl-e'zer  (r(5-mCm/thT- 
e'z?r).  D.  Bib. 
romen-  4*  roam. 
romeneye.  kumney. 

Rome  penny.  =  Peter  fenny. 
romer.  f  roamer. 
romere.  roamer. 

Rome'-ren  ner,  n.  [Lit.,  Rome 
runner  ;  cf.  run,  ?•.]  An  agent 
;  at  the  papal  court.  Obs. 
ro  mer-il'lo  (r6'm?r-Yl'5),  n. 

1  [Ainer.  Sp.  dim.  of  Sp.  romcro 
rosemary  ]  An  asteraceous  I 
plant  (Hcterothalamus  bruni- 
oides),  whose  flower  heads  yield 
a  yellow  dye  ;  also.  thiB  dye. 
ro-me'ro  (ru-ma'r5),  n.  "  ISp., 
lit.,  pilgrim.]  The  pilot  fish,  a. 
Rome'scot',7?.  Also  Rome 'shot  . 
=  Peter  fenny. 
rome  ville.  [Gypsy  (ennt)  rome 
tine  F.  ville' city.]  London. 
Ois.  Cant. 

Rom'ist(r5m'Yst),n.  A  Roman 
Catholic.  Obs.  or  R. 
ro'mite  (rfi'mTt),  n.  [Sw .romit; 
cf.  Gr.  pw/arj  strength.]  An  ex-  I 


plosive  mixture  of  ammonium 
nitrate,  potassium  chlorate,  ni- 
tronaphthalene,  and  paraffin  oil. 
Rom'ized  <  rom'I/.d),  a.  Roman¬ 
ized.  Obs. 

rom'kln.  +  rumkin. 
Rom'ma-ny.  Var.  of  Romany. 
romme.  4*  room. 
romme,  aa v.  [Cf.  AS.  rum  spa¬ 
cious.]  Far  and  wide.  Obs. 
rom'mel  (rfim'^1).  Dial.  Eng. 
var.  of  R  A  MM  EL. 
rom'ney,  rom'ny.  +  rumney. 
Rom'ney,  »».,  Rom'ney  Marsh 
(rOm'nl).  [From  Itomney.  or 
Romney  Marsh ,  Kent,  Eng.]  The 
Kentish  sheep.  [Rom.| 

Rom'ni  (rCm'nT),  n.,  fern,  of | 
romoneve.  d* Rl!M nky.  [Obs. I 

ro-mon'ger.  n.  A  horse  dealer.  | 
Ro  monsch'  (rfi-mhnsh')*  Var. 
of  Roman sh. 
romour.  d*  rumor. 
romp'ers  (rhm'pCrz),  n.pl.  See 
1st  jumper  d. 

rompt.  Romped.  Ref.Sp.  [ Obs.  | 

rompure.  n.  [OF.]  Breaking. | 

romth.  +  roomth. 

Ro-mu'll-an(rA-ma'lT-dn),a  Of 

or  pert,  to  Romulus. 

ron.  4*  RONE. 

ron.  Obs.  nret.  of  run. 

ron,  ii.  [Orig.  uncert.  ;  cf.  Ir. 

rami.]  A  poem  ;  a  song.  Obs. 


Ron-ca'gllan  trCn-kiil'ydn),  a. 

Of  or  pert,  to  Roncaglia. a  village 
near  Piacenza.  Italy,  where  the 
Holy  Roman  Emperor  Frederick 
1.  held  diets.  [ronquil.| 

ron'ch  l  (rhq'kYl).  Var.  of| 
ron'cho (-k5).  Var.  of  ronco. 
rond.  f  round. 
rond (r&nd),n.  =  rand,  border, 
shred.  Obs.  or  Scot.  \  Dial. Eng. 
ron-dache'  (rhn-ddsh'  ; 
diish'),  n.  [F.]  A  round  shield 
of  medieval  foot  soldiers.Ilence: 
rou-dach'er  (rhn-ddsh'Pr),  n. 
ron'da-nin  (r5n'dd-nln),  n.  A 
pom  fret,  a. 
ronde.  +  round. 
rondell.  +  roundel. 
ron  del-lier'  (rhn'df-ler').  v. 
Also  ron  de-lier'.  [F.  nmdelier, 
fr.  romlelte  a  shield.  Cf.  roun¬ 
del,  rondel.]  A  soldier  who 
carried  a  rondelle  ;  also,  a  maker 
of  rondelles.  Obs.  or  Hist. 
ron-dl'no  (r5n-d3'n5),  ron  do- 
let'to(r5n/d(5-lCt'o),».  [Dim  of 
rondo.'}  Music.  A  short  rondo. 
Ron'dout  (rQn'dout),  n.  [From 
Rondont ,  New  York.]  Oeol.  A 
subdivision  of  the  American  Si¬ 
lurian.  See  o  EOLOOY,  Chart. 

1  rond  -point'  (rftN'pwkN'S,  n. 
[F. )  A  circular  space  from  which 
driveways  radiate. 


rone.  rowan.  [r awn,  roe. I 
rone  (r5n).  Dial.  Eng.  var.  of  j 
rone  (rdn),  v.  [Cf.  LG.  ronne, 
F.  rwM.]  A  rain  spout.  Scot. 
rone  (r5n),  w.  [Cf.  Icel.  hraun 
a  rough  place,  wilderness.]  A 
clump  of  briers  or  bushes  ; 
brushwood;  a  thicket;  also,  a 
thick  growth  of  weeds.  Obs.  or 
Scot,  tf  Dial.  Eng. 
rong.  rank.  [of  rung,  n. I 
rong  ( rhng).  Obs.  or  dial.  Eng.  | 
rong  Obs.  pret.  of  reign. 
rong(rting).  Obs.  pret.  &  p.  p. 

of  RING. 

Rong,  n.  =  LepCHA. 
ronge.  rung,  n. ;  wrong; 
obs.  p.  p.  of  KING, 
rongonne.  Ohs.  p.  p.  of  ring. 
ronk  (r5i)k).  Ohs.  or  dial.  Eng. 
var.  of  rank. 
ron'kle.  kunklk. 
ron'kled.  +  wrinkled. 
ronnagate.  ^  runagate. 
ronne.  i*  RON,  poem, 
ronne.  Ohs.  pret.  of  run.  [run. I 
ronned,  ronnen.  Ohs.  p.  p  of  | 
ronsak,  ronsake.  ^  ransack. 
Rons  dor'fl-an  (rCnz-dfir'fl-dn), 
n.  =  Ronsdorfkr. 
ron'si,  ron'sy.  ^  rouncy. 
ront.  runt.  [scold.  Obs.  | 
ront,  r.  i.  [Cf.  rant.]  Prob.,to| 
ron'yon.  See  ronion. 


too.  +  ro  ;  roe,  deer, 
roo.  ii.  [OF.  roe,  F.  roue.}  A 
wheel.  Obs. 
roob.  roobe.  +  robe. 
rood.  Obs.  pret.  of  ride. 
rood  altar.  An  altar  against  the 
outer  side  of  a  rood  screen, 
rood  arch.  A  central  arch  in  a 
rood  screen,  having  the  rood 
above  it.  Also,  sometimes,  un 
arch  between  the  nave  and  the 
chancel,  the  rood  being  below, 
rood  beam.  See  rood,  1. 

Rood  Day.  Holy-rood  Day. 
roode.  +  road. 
roode  Obs.  pret.  of  ride. 
roo'de-bok'  (rdo'de-hfik'  :  D. 
ro'-),  n.  [D.roor/red  4-  bok  buck. 
Cf.  kkdbuck.J  aThepallah  un- 
telope.  b  A  reddish  auikerbok 
(  (  ’>  phalophus  tin tah  lists  ). 
rood  goose  [See  kott  goose, 
rout,  in  this  sense.]  The  com¬ 
mon  brant.  Local ,  Eng. 
rood'horse',  n.  [See  road, 
hide.)  A  saddle  horse.  Obs. 
Rood 'mas  Day.  Holy-rood  Day. 
Obs.  [JcOr#l 

roo'doo'.w.  The  house  sparrow.  | 
rood  screen.  See  rood.  1. 
rood  spire  or  steeple.  See  rood 
tower. 

rood  staff.  The  cross.  Obs. 
rood  tree.  The  cross.  Obs.  or  R 


ale,  senate,  efire,  ftm,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofa ;  eve,  Svent,  6nd,  recent,  maker;  ice,  111 ;  old,  Obey,  orb,  6dd,  s&ft,  connect ; 

U  Foreign  Word.  +  Obsolete  \  urluut  of.  4-  combined  with,  ■■equals. 


use,  unite,  urn,  up,  circus,  menu ; 
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ROOTLESS 


uprights.  In  case  of  a  building  with  vaulted  ceilings  cov¬ 
ered  by  an  outer  roof,  some  writers  call  the  vault  the  roof, 
and  the  outer  cover  the  roof 
mask.  It  is  better,  however, 
in  such  cases,  to  consider  the 
vault  as  the  ceiling  only. 


Various  Types  of  Roof  5  a  Gable  Roof  (of  Nave) ;  b  Lean-to, 
Shed,  or  Penthouse  Roof  (of  Aisle) ;  6  French  Roof  as  common 
in  the  United  States,  1  SCO- 1880  ;  7  Gambrel  Roof  (with  middle 
Chimney)  common  in  New  England  and  New  Jersey,  isoft- 
1860 ;  S  \|  Roof  ;  !»  Mansard  Roof  as  built  according  to  French 
city  ordinance,  the  wall  ab  bein*;  limited  in  height,  and  all 
construction  being  kept  within  the  arc  struck  from  oh  or  the 
45°  line  at  c;  10  Flat  Roof, the  slope  not  exceeding  one  in  twenty. 

2.  Fig.:  A  house ;  dwelling. 

3.  That  which  resembles,  or  corresponds  to,  the  covering 
or  the  top  of  a  house  ;  as,  the  roof  of  a  railroad  car,  tram 
car,  etc.,  or  of  a  cavern,  of  the  mouth,  etc. 

4.  Mining,  a  The  surface  or  bed  of  rock  immediately 
overlying  a  bed  of  coal  or  a  flat  vein,  b  Slate  Quarrying.  A 
passage  excavated  from  below  upwards  ;  a  riser.  A.  Wales. 
roof  of  the  world,  the  plateau  of  the  Pamir  region  in  Central 
Asia;-^_so  called  chiefly  by  the  natives  of  the  region. 

1*001  (roof),  v.  t.  ;  roofed  (roof t) ;  roof'ing.  1.  To  cover 
with  or  as  with  a  roof ;  as,  the  boughs  roofed  the  walk. 

2.  To  inclose  in  a  house  ;  fig.,  to  shelter.  Rare. 

Here  had  we  now  our  country’s  honor  roofed.  Shak. 
TOOl'er  (roof'er),  n.  1.  One  who  puts  on  or  repairs  roofs. 

2  A  plank  or  timber  used  in  roofing. 

JOOl  garden.  A  garden  on  the  flat  roof  of  a  building ;  esp., 
a  garden  where  refreshments  are  served,  on  the  roof  of  a 
high  building,  often  with  a  stage  for  entertainments, 
looping,  l>‘pr.  tfc  rb.  7i.  of  roof.  Hence  :  ».  a  Act  of  cover¬ 
ing  with  a  roof,  b  Materials  for  a  roof,  or  forming  a  roof. 
C  The  roof  itself  ;  shelter,  d  Milling.  The  wedging,  as  of  a 
horse  or  car,  against  the  top  of  an  underground  passage, 
roof'less,  a.  I.  Having  no  roof ;  as,  a  roofless  house. 

2.  Having  no  house  or  home  ;  shelterless;  homeless. 
roof'tree/  (roof'tre'),  n.  The  beam  in  the  angle  of  a  roof  ; 
the  ridgepole  ;  hence,  the  roof  itself, 
rook  (r<56k),  n.  [ME.  rook ,  rok ,  F.  roc  (cf.  Sp.  roque ),  fr. 
Per.  &  Ar.  rokh,  or  rukh ,  the  castle  at  chess,  also  the  bird 
roc  (in  this  sense  peril,  a  different  word) ;  cf.  Hind,  rath 
war  chariot,  castle  at  chess,  Skr.  rat  ha  a  car,  war  car.] 
Chess.  A  piece  moving  parallel  to  the  sides  of  the  board 
across  any  number  of  unoccupied  squares.  See  1st  chess,  1 
rook,  n.  [ME.  rook ,  rok,  AS.  hr oc  ;  akin  to  OHG.  hruoh , 
ruoh,  Ieel.  hrokr ,  Sw.  roka,  Dan.  range  ;  cf.  Goth,  hiiikjan 
to  crow.]  1.  An  abundant  European 
corvine  bird  ( Corvus  frugilegus) 
about  the  size  of  the  American  crow. 

The  adult  is  glossy  black,  with  the 
skin  about  the  base  of  the  bill  bare, 
scabrous,  and  whitish  in  old  birds.  It 
is  highly  gregarious,  nesting  in  com¬ 
munities,  and  somewhat  migratory. 

2.  The  ruddy  duck.  Local ,  U.  S. 

3.  A  trickish,  rapacious  fellow ;  a 

cheat ;  a  sharper.  Wycherley. 

4.  An  easy  victim  for  sharpers ;  a 
dupe.  Slang.  Obs. 

rook.  v.  t.  i.  ;  rooked  (rdbkt) ; 
rook'ing.  To  cheat ;  to  defraud  by  cheating.  Milton. 
rook'er  y  (rdbk'er-T),  n.  ;  pi.  -eries  (-Tz).  1.  The  breeding 
place  of  a  colony  of  rooks  ;  also,  the  rooks.  Also,  a  breeding 
place  of  other  gregarious  birds,  as  herons,  penguins,  etc. 

2.  The  breeding  ground  of  seals,  esp.  of  fur  seals. 

3.  A  dilapidated  building  with  many  rooms  and  occupants  ; 
a  cluster  of  dilapidated  or  mean  buildings. 

4.  A  brothel.  Slang.  Obs.  or  R. 

rook'y  (-T),  a.  1.  Full  of,  or  abounding  in,  rooks.  Rare. 

Light  thickens;  and  the  crow 
Makes  wing  to  the  rooky  wood.  Shak. 

dry-  Some  Shakespeare  students  interpret  the  word  as  a 
variant  of  rokey,  misty  ;  foggy. 

2.  Swindling  ;  rascally.  Old  Slang. 
room  (room),  n.  [ME.  rourn ,  rum,  space,  AS.  iHm;  akin 
to  OS.,  OFries.,  &  Icel.  rum ,  D.  ruim ,  G.  raum,  OHG.  rum , 
Sw.  &  Dan.  rum,  Goth,  rums,  and  fr.  the  adj.,  AS.  rum 
spacious,  akin  to  D.  ruim ,  Icel.  riimr ,  Goth,  rums  ;  and 
prob.  to  L.  rus  country  (cf.  rural),  Avestan  ravahh  wide, 
free,  open,  ravan  a  plain.]  1.  Extent  of  space,  great  or 
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roof.  Obs.  pret.  of  rivk. 
roof'age  (rdof'itj),  «.  Roofing 
material. 

roof 'let.  n.  A  small  roof, 
roof  plate.  <=  plate,  ».,  1  a(l). 
roof  rat.  See  rat,  />.,  1. 
roof  stay.  A  stay  or  tie- rod  con¬ 
necting  the  crown  sheet  of  a 
boiler  with  the  shell.  See  boil- 
ER,  Illust.  of  locomotive  boiler. 
rooft.  Roofed.  Ref.  Sp. 
roof'y  (roof'T).  a.  Having  n 
roof  or  roofs.  Rare. 
roo'i-nek'  (roo'Y-nSkO,  n. 
[Cape  D.]  Lit.,  red  neck;  — a 
term  of  contempt  for  a  Britisher. 
So.  Africa. 


rook  ( r*7ok ).  Var.of  kokk,  vapor, 
rook.  Var.  of  ruck,  to  crouch, 
rook  (robk  ;  rook),  v.  i.  To  caw 
or  croak,  as  a  crow.  Scot. 
rook'er  (rrtbk'Pr),  n.  A  raker 
for  a  baker’s  furnace.  filler.  | 
rook'er.  n.  A  sharper  ;  swin-| 
rook'le.  rook'y  (-T).  A  recruit. 
Sot f Horse  Slang.  {Cant.  I 

rook'lsh  (rdbk'Ysh),  a.  Rooky. | 
rook'ly  (rdbk'lT:  r>>ok'lI).  Scot, 
var.  Of  ROQUELAUKE. 

rooles.  +  roless. 
roonnr^m),  n.  [Assamese.]  A 
blue  dye,  resembling  indigo, 
from  nn  East  Indian  shrub 
( Strobilanthes  flaccidifohvs). 


small;  compass;  esp.,  unobstructed  space;  space  which 
may  be  occupied  by,  or  devoted  to,  any  object  ;  as,  there  is 
not  loom  for  a  house  ;  to  make  room  for  one  to  pass. 
“  Infinite  riches  in  a  little  room .**  Marlowe. 

2.  A  particular  portion  of  space  appropriated  for  occu¬ 
pancy  ;  a  place  to  sit,  stand,  or  lie  ;  a  seat.  Obs.  or  R. 

When  thou  art  bidden  of  any  man  to  a  wedding,  sit  not  down 
in  the  highest  room.  Luke  xiv.  S. 

3.  Space  inclosed  or  set  apart  by  a  partition  ;  an  apartment 
or  chamber ;  —  often  in  combination  ;  as,  a  bedroom ; 
bathroom  ;  a  stateroom  in  a  ship  or  railroad  car. 

4.  Place  or  position  ;  office  ;  rank  ;  post ;  station.  Obs. 

Neither  that  I  look  for  a  higher  room  in  heaven.  Tyndale. 

5.  Place  or  station  formerly  occupied  by  another  ;  hence, 
place,  or  stead  ;  as,  to  eat  fish  in  room  of  meat.  Obs.  or  R. 

When  he  heard  that  Archelaus  did  reign  in  Judea  in  the  room 
of  his  father  Herod.  Matt  li.  22. 

6.  Possibility  of  admission  ;  ability  to  admit ;  opportunity; 
fit  occasion  ;  as,  to  leave  room  for  hope. 

7.  A  distinct  holding  or  portion  of  land,  as  a  field,  farm, 
or  the  like.  Scot,  <£*  Dial.  Eng. 

8  Coal  Mining.  A  breast  or  chamber.  See  mine,  Illust. 
Syn.  —  Room,  chamber,  apartment.  Room  is  the  word  in 
ordinary  use ;  chamber  is  chiefly  elevated  or  poetical ; 
apartment  now  suggests  esp.  a  room  or  suite  of  rooms 
rented  or  for  rent. 

room  and  pillar  system.  Coal  Mining.  =  bord  and  pillar 
system ,  under  bord.  —  r.  and  space,  Shipbuilding ,  the  dis¬ 
tance  from  one  side  of  a  rib  to  the  corresponding  side  of 
the  next  rib  (space  being  the  distance  between  two  ribs, 
in  the  clear,  and  room  the  width  of  a  rib), 
room  (room),  v.  i.  ;  roomed  (roomd) ;  room'ing.  To  occupy 
a  room  or  rooms  ;  to  lodge ;  as,  they  roomed  together. 
Chiefly  U.  S. 

room,  a.  [AS.  rum.]  Spacious;  roomy;  also,  empty.  Obs. 
or  Scot.  “No  roomer  harbor  in  the  place.”  Chaucer. 


room,  adv.  Chiefly  Naut.  At  a  distance;  far;  wide;  also, 
sometimes,  off  the  wind  ;  —  usually  in  comparative  with  of 
or  with;  as,  you  must  sail  roomer  of  the  shore.  Obs. 
room'er  (room'er),  n.  A  lodger.  Chiefly  U.  S. 
room'flll  (-fool),  n.  ;  pi.  -fuls  (-foolz).  As  much  or  many 
as  a  room  will  hold  ;  as,  a  roomful  of  men  ;  also,  the  per¬ 
sons  or  objects  in  a  room  ;  as,  the  whole  roomful.  Swift. 
room'i-ly  (-T-1T),  adv.  Spaciously, 
room'l  ness,  n.  Quality  of  being  roomy  ;  spaciousness, 
room  keeper.  1.  One  who  occupies  a  room, esp.  a  tenant 
Rare  in  U.  S. 

2.  One  who  keeps  closely  to  a  room,  as  an  invalid, 
room'mate'  (room'mat'),  n.  One  of  two  or  more  occupying 
the  same  room  or  rooms. 

roomth  (roomth),  n.  [Cf.  ME.  rum<5e,  rimthe,  AS.  rymp.  \ 
See  room,  a.  tt*  n.]  Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng.  a  Room  ;  place  ; 
stead,  b  Space  ;  spaciousness,  c  A  room, 
room'y  (room'!),  a. ;  RooM'i-ER(-T-er) ;  room'i-est.  Having 
ample  room  ;  spacious  ;as,  a  roomy  mansion  ;  a  roomy  deck, 
roor'back  (roor'bik),  n.  Also,  formerly,  roor'bach  A 
defamatory  falsehood  published  for  political  effect.  S. 

The  word  originated  in  1844,  when  there  was  pub¬ 
lished,  to  the  detriment  of  James  K.  Polk,  then  a  candidate 
for  President,  an  extract  purporting  to  be  from  Roorback’s 
“Tour  through  the  Western  and  Southern  States  in  1836.” 
roost  (roost),  n.  [AS.  hrost ;  akin  to  OD.  roesi  roost, 
roesten  to  roost,  and  perh.  to  E.  roof. ]  1.  A  pole  or  other 

support  on  which  fowls  rest  at  night ;  a  perch ;  also,  a 
place  where  any  birds  customarily  roost. 

2.  A  collection  of  fowls  roosting  together, 
at  roost,  on  a  perch  or  roost ;  hence,  retired  to  rest, 
roost,  v.i.;  roost'ed  ;  roost'ing.  1.  To  sit,  rest,  or  sleep, 
as  fowls  on  a  pole,  limb  of  a  tree,  etc. ;  to  perch. 

2.  To  lodge  ;  rest;  sleep.  Rare  or  Dial.  Herbert. 

roost'er  (roos'ter),  n.  a  The  male  of  the  domestic  fowl ; 
a  cock.  U.  S.  b  A  bird  that  roosts. 

root  (root),  v.i.  [AS.  wrotan  ;  akin  to  wr ot  a  snout,  trunk, 

D.  uroelen  to  root,  G.  riissel  snout,  trunk,  proboscis,  Icel. 
rota  to  root,  and  perh.  to  L.  rodere  to  gnaw  (E.  rodent).'] 

1.  To  turn  up  the  earth  with  the  snout,  as  swine  ;  formerly, 
to  push  with  the  snout. 

2.  Hence,  to  seek  for  favor  or  advancement  by  low  arts  or 
groveling  servility  ;  to  fawn  servilely.  Rare. 

root,  v.  t.  1.  To  turn  up,  or  to  dig  out,  with  the  snout ;  as, 
the  swine  roots  the  earth. 

2.  With  up  or  out ,  to  dig  with  the  snout;  as,  the  swine 
roots  up  truffles. 

root,  v.  i.  [Cf.  rout  to  roar.]  To  shout  for,  or  otherwise 
noisily  applaud  or  encourage,  a  contestant,  as  in  sports ; 
hence,  to  wish  earnestly  for  the  success  of  some  one  or  the 
happening  of  some  event,  with  the 
superstitious  notion  that  this  action 
may  have  efficacy;  —  usually  with  for  ;  ^ 

as,  the  crowd  rooted  for  the  home  team. 

Slang  or  Cant,  U.  S. 
root,  n.  [ME.  rote,  roote,  AS.  rot, 
prob.  of  Scand.  origin;  cf.  Icel.  rot  ft 
(for  vrbt),  Sw.  rot,  Dan.  rod  ;  akin  to 

E.  wort.  See  wort.]  1.  Bot.  In  the 
higher  plants  (ferns  and  seed  plants), 
a  portion  of  the  plant  body  bearing 
neither  leaves  nor  reproductive  organs, 
but  provided  with  an  apical  growing 
point  and  functioning  as  an  organ  of 
absorption,  an  aerating  organ,  a  food 
reservoir,  or  a  means  of  mechanical 
support.  In  most  plants  the  root 
originates  as  the  lower  extremity  of 
the  hypocotyl.  Perennial  roots  exhibit 
the  same  tissue  systems  as  the  stem,  :  (Ln  Crown  ;  bb 
the  stele  being  continuous.  They  Mam  Root;  cc  Root 
differ  in  the  mode  of  development  of  let8- 

the  procambium  strands,  the  prominent  thickened  endo- 


room,  v.  t  [AS.  rum  i  an.  Cf. 
room,  ii. 1  To  clear  from  encum¬ 
brance  ;  to  make  roomy  or  void  ; 
enlarge  ;  also,  to  make  room  for; 
to  avoid.  Obs. 

room'ag e.n.  [From  room.  Cf. 
KUMMAOE.l  Space  ;  room.  Obs. 
roo-mal'.  Var.  of  rumal. 
roomd.  Roomed.  Ref.  Sp. 
roomed  (roomd),  a.  Containing, 
or  furnished  with,  rooms, 
room'er.  adv.  See  room.  adv. 
room'ful,  a.  Roomy.  Rare. 
room'le8s.  a.  See -less. 
room 'some.  a.  Roomy.  Obs. 
room'stead,  n.  A  lodging.  Obs. 
roomth'some,  a.  Roomy.  Obs. 


roomth'y (mom'thTyi.  Roomy; 
spacious.  Obs.  or  Dial  Eng. 
room  trader.  Stock  Exchange.  A 
member  who  speculates  for  his 
own  account  in  the  exchange, 
roon.  +  run. 

roon  (rdhn).  Var.  of  rond, 
border,  shred.  Chiefly  Scot. 
roone.  +  roan. 
roop.  +rope,ropp.  [of  roup. I 
roop.  n.  fir  Scot.  &  dial.  Eng.  I 
roop'ie.  roop'y.  Vars.  of 
roupy.  Scot,  fir  Dial.  Eng. 
roop'it.  Var.  of  ROUPIT.  Scot. 
roore.  ^  roar. 
roos.  "f*  rose,  pret.  of  risk. 
roos  (rooz)  Obs.  or  Scot.  var. 


dermis,  and  the  presence  of  a  protective  cap  ( root  cap  or 
calyptrd)  over  the  meristem  of  the  growing  point.  The 
mode  of  branching  is  normally  acropetal;  but  adventitious 
roots  may  arise  on  other  portions  of  the  plant  body  (see 
adventitious  roots).  The  roots  of  epiphytes  are  wholly 
aerial  (see  aerial  roots).  In  the  lower  plants  most 
functions  of  roots  are  performed  by  rhizoids.  Cf.  stem, 
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2.  Popularly,  any  subterranean  part  of  a  plant,  whether 
consisting  of  a  true  root  or  of  a  bulb,  tuber,  rootstock,  or 
other  modified  stem;  specif.,  any  large  fleshy  edible  root 
or  rootlike  organ,  as  a  carrot,  turnip,  radish,  potato,  etc. 

The  “  mangel  ”  of  the  farm,  which  iB  generally  termed  a 
“  root,"  consists  of  thickened  hypocotyl  and  true  root.  Percival. 

3.  That  which  resembles  a  root  in  position  or  function,  esp. 
as  a  source  of  nourishment  or  support;  that  from  which 
anything  proceeds  as  if  by  growth  or  development  ;  as,  the 
root  of  a  nail,  a  cancer,  and  the  like.  Specif. :  a  An  an¬ 
cestor  or  progenitor  ;  and  hence,  an  early  race  ;  a  stem. 

The  roots  out  of  which  sprang  two  distinct  people.  Locke. 
b  The  part  of  an  organ  by  which  it  is  attached,  as  that 
part  of  a  tooth  in  the  socket  or  alveolus ;  also,  any  of  the 
fangs  into  which  this  sometimes  divides,  c  Philol.  One  of 
the  earliest,  or  ideal,  formsof  words, in  a  group  of  languages, 
that  can  be  inferred  from  data  to  have  existed  before  the 
addition  of  suffixes  and  prefixes  and  of  inflectional  endings; 
a  primitive  word  form  ;  a  radix  or  radical,  d  The  cause  or 
oocasion  by  which  anything  is  brought  about ;  the  source. 

The  love  of  money  is  a  root  of  all  kinds  of  evil. 

1  Tim.  vi.  10  (Rev.  Ver.). 
e  A  foundation  ;  basis;  ground.  Rare.  “  The  root  of  hie 
opinion.”  Shak.  t  Music.  The  fundamental  tone  of  any 
compound  tone,  series  of  harmonics,  or  chord  ;  the  tone 
from  whose  harmonics,  or  overtones,  a  chord  is  composed  ; 
often  simply  the  lowest  tone  of  a  chord  in  its  normal  posi¬ 
tion.  g  The  lowest  place,  position,  or  part ;  the  bottom ; 
hence,  fig.,  the  fundamental  or  essential  point  or  part ;  as, 
let  us  get  to  the  root  of  the  matter.  “  Deep  to  the  roots 
of  hell.”  Milton,  h  Math.  A  quantity  which,  taken  as  a 
factor  a  number  of  times  (indicated  by  the  index),  produces 
another  quantity  ;  thus,  either  -f  3  or —  3  is  a  second  root 
of  0,  because  either  taken  twice  as  a  factor  produces  9 ; 
also  4,  —  4,  4 i,  —  4/  are  all  fourth  roots  of  ‘250,  which  is 
the  fourth  power  of  each.  Power  and  root  are  correlative  : 
an  wth  root  of  g  is  that  whose  nth  power  is  q.  There  are 
n  real  or  imaginary  wth  roots  of  any  q,  but  only  one  nth 
power  of  any  q.  i  Much.  That  part  of  a  tooth  between  the 
pitch  line  and  a  line  touching  the  bottoms  of  the  spaces  on 
each  side.  1  The  part  of  a  weir  or  dam  next  to  the  bank. 

4.  Astral.  oc  Citron.  The  time  from  which  to  reckon  in 
making  calculations  ;  the  state  of  the  heavens  at  the  time 
of  birth  ;  the  initial  time,  or  epoch,  as  of  a  movable  feast. 

When  a  root  is  ot  a  birth  yknowe  (known).  Chaucer. 

5.  Math.  Any  value  that,  substituted  for  the  unknown 
quantity  in  an  equation,  or  in  a  congruence,  satisfies  the 
equation,  etc.  An  equation  of  wth  degree  has  n  such  roots. 
6  Mo  ham.  Laic.  The  first  class  of  residuaries,  consisting 
of  the  direct  lineal  male  ancestors. 

root  and  branch,  every  part ;  hence,  wholly ;  completely ; 
as,  to  destroy  an  error  root  and  branch.  —  r.-and-branch  men, 
radical  reformers  ;  —  applied  \usually  cap. J  to  the  English 
Independents  (1641).  See  radical,  n.,  4.— r.  of  scarcity,  the 
mangel-wurzel. 

root  (root),  v.  i.  ;  root'ed  ;  root'ino.  1.  To  fix  the  root ; 
to  enter  the  earth,  as  roots  ;  to  take  root  and  begin  to  grow. 
2  To  be  or  become  firmly  fixed  or  established. 

If  any  irregularity  chanced  to  .  .  cause  misapprehensions,  he 
gave  them  not  leave  to  root  and  fasten  by  concealment.  Bp.  Fell. 
root,  v.  t.  1.  To  plant  and  fix  deeply  in  or  as  in  the  earth; 
to  implant  firmly;  hence,  to  make  deep  or  radical;  to 
establish  ;  —  used  chiefly  in  p.  p.  ;  as,  rooted  trees  ;  rooted 
dislike. 

2  To  tear  up  by  the  root;  to  eradicate  ;  to  remove  en¬ 
tirely  ;  —  with  up,  out,  or  away. 

The  Lord  rooted  them  out  of  their  land.  Dent,  xxix  28. 
root  beer.  A  kind  of  nonalcoholic  beer  made  with  the  ex¬ 
tracts  from  various  roots.  See  beer,  «.,  2. 
root  borer  An  insect  or  insect  larva  which  bores  into 
the  roots  of  plants;  as:  a  The  large  larva  of  a  ceram- 
bycid  beetle  (Pri- 
o  n  u  s  laticollis) 
which  infests  the 
roots  of  the  grape¬ 
vine  and  of  vari¬ 
ous  trees,  b  The 
larva  of  any  of 
certain  moths,  as 
sEgeria  polistifoi'mis,  which  bores  in  grapevine  roots, 
root'eap'  (robt'kSpQ,  n.  Bot.  The  cushion  of  epidermal 
tissue  covering  the  apex  of  most  roots,  serving  to  protect 
the  active  meristematic  cells  behind  it.  It  enables  the  root 
to  penetrate  the  soil  without  injury  to  the  growing  point, 
root  climber.  Bot.  A  plant  which  climbs  by  its  adven¬ 
titious  roots,  as  the  trumpet  vine,  etc.  See  climber  a 
root'ed,  a.  a  Having  taken  root;  firmly  implanted,  as  in 
the  heart.  “  A  rooted  sorrow  .”  Shak.  b  Zool.  Speeif., 
designating  teeth  which  develop  a  contracted  root  or  roots, 
nearly  closing  the  pulp  cavity  and  preventing  further 

growth.  Cf.  rootless.— root'ed  ly,  otff.—root'ed-ness,?!. 
root'er  (-er),  n.  One  who  roots,  or  applauds.  Slang,  U.  S. 
TOOt'er,  ».  One  that  roots,  or  tears  up  by  the  roots, 
root  gall.  Any  abnormal  enlargement  or  swelling  of  the 
root  of  a  plant,  commonly  due  to  a  parasitic  organism, 
root  grafting-  Hort.  Act  or  method  of  grafting  by  in¬ 
serting  the  scion  upon  the  root  of  the  stock.  A  whip 
graft  19  commonly  employed  for  this  purpose, 
root  hair.  Bot.  One  of  the  hairlike  tubular  outgrowths  of 
the  epidermis  found  commonly  near  the  apex  of  a  grow¬ 
ing  rootlet.  They  perform  the  work  of  absorption,  being 
continually  renewed. 

root  leaf.  Bot.  A  basal  leaf.  See  under  basal. 
root'less,  a.  Destitute  of  roots  ;  specif.,  Zool.,  designat¬ 


ed  rouse,  a  carousal, 
roo'sa.  Var.  of  rusa. 
roo'sa  oil.  ruse  oil.  [See  rusa 
lemon  grass.]  See  oil,  Table  I. 
roose.  +  rose. 

loose  (rdoz  ;  Scot,  also  riiz),  n. 
[Cf.  Icel.  hros  praise,  hrosa  to 
praise,  Dan.  rose,  Sw.  ro.«o.) 
Braise;  esteem;  fame;  also,  a 
boast.  Obs.  or  Scot.  Sr  Dial.  Eng. 
roose,  r.  t.  Sr  i.  To  praise;  extol; 
tintter.  Obs.  or  Scot.SrDial.  Eng. 
roos'er  ( rooz'Sr),  n.  A  boaster. 
Obs.  or  Scot.  3f  Dial.  Eng. 
roost.  +  koast.  [tide.  Scot.  I 
roost  (rdost).  Var.  of  roust,  a  I 
roost'ed,  a.  Perched  on  a  roost. 


roosty._  +  rusty. 
root  (root).  Scot.  var.  of  rowt. 
root  (dial,  root),  v.  i.  To  rot. 
Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 
root'age(root'aj),  n.  A  taking 
root  or  being  rooted, 
root'age.i/  [From  root  to  erad¬ 
icate.]  Uprooting:  extirpation./?, 
roote  +  rot.  [takes  root.  /?.| 
root'er  (root'fr),  n.  One  that | 
root'er-y  (-Y).  n.  A  pile  of  roots, 
set  with  plants.  Rare. 
root'fast  .  a .  Firmly  rooted. 
Obs.  —  root'fast' ness.  «.  Obs. 
root  fly.  The  cabbage  fly. 
roothewn.o.  Perverts.  Obs.  Scot. 
roo'tle(root'’l),  v.  (.  (V  i.  [Freq. 


food,  fo“ot ;  out,  oil ;  chair  ;  go  ;  sing,  ii)k  ;  ffeen,  thin  ;  nature,  verdure  (250) ;  K  =  ch  in  G.  icli,  ach  (144) ;  boN  ;  yet ;  zh  =  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Gcidi. 

Full  explanations  of  Abbreviations,  Slicns,  etc.,  Iinineillalely  precede  the  Vocabulary. 
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ROSE 


ing  teeth  which  retain  a  pulp  cavity  widely  open  at  the  I 
bottom,  permitting  an  abundant  supply  of  nutriment  to  I 
the  pulp  and  a  growth  of  the  tooth  throughout  life, 
root'let  (root'ISt),  n.  Bot.  a  A  small  root ;  one  of  the  ulti-  ; 
mate  divisions  of  a  growing  root ;  a  radicel.  b  A  rhizoid. 
root  maggot-  The  larva  of  the  cabbage  fly. 
root'-mean  -square',  n.  Physics.  The  square  root  of  the  j 
mean  of  the  squares  of  a  series  of  quantities ;  — commonly 
abbreviated  to  II.  M.  S. 

root  pocket-  Bot.  The  prominent  rootcap  sheathing  the 
aquatic  roots  of  the  duckweed. 

root  pole.  Hot.  The  basal  or  distal  end  of  a  shoot  or  cut¬ 
ting,  from  which  roots  are  produced.  See  shoot  pole. 
root  Sheath.  1.  Bot.  a  A  many-layered  epidermal  sheath 
surrounding  certain  aerial  roots,  as  the  velameu  in  epi¬ 
phytic  orchids,  b  =  coleorhiza. 

2.  Anal.  The  epidermic  lining  of  a  hair  follicle,  compris¬ 
ing  two  principal  layers  of  cells,  called  respectively  the 
inner,  and  the  outer ,  root  sheath, 
root'stock'  (root'stok'),  n.  1.  A  rhizome. 

2.  Zo‘61.  The  liydrorhiza  of  a  hydroid. 

root  tubercle-  Bot.  One  of  the  small  nodules  or  swellings 
produced  on  roots  of  legumes  by  nitrogen-fixing  bacteria, 
root  weevil,  a  Any  of  several 
Australian  weevils  of  the  genus 
Leptops,  esp.  L.  hoped,  whose  larva 
bores  in  the  roots  of  the  apple  and 
pear,  b  =  water  weevil. 
root' worm  ,  n.  a  Any  of  numerous 
insect  larva?  that  feed  on  the  roots 
of  plants,  as  the  corn  rootworrn. 
b  Any  of  certain  nematode  worms 
that  infest  roots. 

rop'a-ble,  rope'a  ble  (rop'd-b’l), 

а.  1.  Capable  of  being  roped. 

2-  Needing  to  be  roped  or  brought 
under  control ;  unruly  ;  —  said  of 
a  horse  or  bullock.  Hence,  intrac-  Root  Weevil  (Leptops 
table  ;  savage  ;  wild.  Australasia.  hopei).  Nat.  size. 

rope  (rop),  7i.  [ME.  rope ,  ro{o)p,  rap ,  AS.  rap  ;  akin  to  D. 
reep,  G.  re  if  ring,  hoop,  in  OHG.  also  rope,  Icel.  reip  rope, 
Sw.  rep ,  Dan.  reb,  reel ,  Goth,  skaudaraf/?  latch et.  Cf. 
stirrup.]  1.  A  large,  stout  cord  made  of  strands  of  fiber 
or  wire  twisted  or  braided  together  ;  esp.,  such  a  cord,  etc., 
of  one  inch  or  more  in  circumference,  or,  according  to  some 
authorities,  of  half  an  inch  or  more  in  diameter.  The  fibers 
chiefly  used  in  rope  making  are  hemp,  Manila  hemp,  sisal, 
jute,  coir,  flax, and  cotton.  Steel  is  usually  employed  for 
wire  ropes.  A  rope  dillers  from  a  cord,  tine  (except  in  nau¬ 
tical  usage),  or  string ,  only  in  its  size.  See  cordage,  lllust. 
2  Punishment  or  death  by  hanging;  as,  they  were  per¬ 
secuted  with  fagot  and  rope. 

3.  A  row  or  string  consisting  of  a  number  of  things  united, 
as  by  braiding,  twiuiug,  etc. ;  as,  a  rope  of  onions 

4  A  locally  varying  measure  ;  a  rood.  See  rood,  2.  Brit. 

5  A  viscous  or  glutinous  formation  in  a  ropy  liquid, 
rope  of  sand,  something  of  no  cohesion  or  stability  ;  a  feeble 
union  or  tie.  —  rope’s  end,  a  piece  of  rope,  esp.  one  used  as 
a  lash  for  punishing,  hence,  punishment  by  beating.  — to 
give  one,  oi  let  one  have,  rope,  to  give  one  liberty  or  license  ; 
to  let  one  go  at  will  or  unchecked.  Colloq.  or  S/any. 

rope  (rop),  v.  i.  ;  roped  (ropt);  rop'ing  (rop'Tng).  To  be 
formed  into  rope  ;  to  draw  out  or  extend  into  a  filament  or 
thread,  as  by  means  of  any  glutinous  or  adhesive  quality, 
rope,  v.  1.  1.  To  bind,  fasten,  or  tie,  with  a  rope  or  cord. 

2.  To  connect  or  fasten  together,  as  a  party  of  mountain 
climbers,  with  a  rope. 

3.  To  sew  a  rope  on  the  edge  of,  as  a  boltrope  on  a  sail. 

4.  To  partition,  separate,  or  divide  off,  by  means  of  a  rope, 
so  as  to  include  or  exclude  something  ;  as,  to  rope  in,  or 
rope  off,  a  plot  of  ground  ;  to  rope  out  a  crowd. 

6-  To  lasso  (a  steer,  horse,  or  the  like).  Colloq .,  U.  S. 

б.  To  draw  as  if  with  a  rope  ;  to  secure  ;  inveigle  ;  —  with 
in  ;  as,  to  rope  in  customers  or  voters.  Slang ,  U.  S. 

7.  To  pull  (a  horse)  to  prevent  winning.  Slang ,  Eng. 
rope  brake  Mech.  A  kind  of  band  brake  or  absorption 
dynamometer  in  which  the  band  is  replaced  by  a  rope  or 
ropes.  Cf.  Prony  brake. 

rope'danc  er  (rop'dan'ser),  n.  One  who  dances,  walks,  or 
performs  acrobatic  feats,  on  a  rope  extended  through  the 
air  at  some  height.  —  rope'danc  illg,  n. 
rope  drilling.  A  method  of  sinking  wells  or  making  bore¬ 
holes  in  which  the  tools  are  attached  to  the  lower  end  of  a 
rope  or  cable  and  lifted  and  dropped  alternately, 
rope  grass.  Any  plant  of  the  family  RestionaceaB. 
rope  pump.  A  pump  in  which  the  water  is  raised  by  adhe¬ 
sion  to  a  rapidly  running  endless  rope, 
rop'er  (rop'er),  n.  1.  A  maker  of  ropes.  P.  Plowman. 
2.  One  who  ropes  goods  ;  a  packer. 

3-  One  fit  to  be  hanged.  Old  Slang.  Douce. 

4-  One  who  ropes  cattle  ;  a  cowboy.  Colloq .,  U.  S. 
rop'er-y  (-er-T),  n.  1.  A  place  where  ropes  are  made. 

2.  Roguery ;  roguish  tricks  Obs.  Skak. 

rope  Stitch.  Embroidery.  A  reversed  crewel  stitch, 
rope'walk  (rop'wSk'),  n.  A  long  covered  walk,  building, 
or  room  where  ropes  are  manufactured, 
rope' way'  (-wa'),  n.  A  cable  suspended  between  support¬ 
ing  towers  in  one  or  more  spans,  constituting  a  track  for 
wheeled  carriers  ;  a  cableway  ;  —  often  called  rope  railway, 
rope' work'  (-wflrk'),  n.  Work  made  of  or  simulating  ropes. 


rope  yarn.  The  yarn  or  thread  composing  the  strands  of  a 
rope  ;  a  yarn  of  fibers  loosely  twisted  up  right-handedly, 
rop'ing  (rop'Tng),  p.  pr  A-  vb.  n.  of  hope.  —  roping  needle, 
Naut.,  a  sailmaker’s  needle  of  large  size.  —  r.  palm,  Naut.,  a 
sailmaker’s  palm.  —  r.  pole,  a  long  pole  with  a  noose  tor 
catching  cattle.  Australia. 

rop'ing,  n.  1.  Ropes  collectively  or  generally  ;  ropework. 
2.  Auut.  =  BOLTROPE. 

rop'y  (rop'T),  a.;  rop'i-er  (-T-er) :  rop'i-est.  1.  Capable 
of  being  drawn  into  a  thread;  visc^s;  tenacious;  gluti¬ 
nous;  as,  ropy  sirup;  ropy  lees. 

2.  Resembling  rope  ;  stringy. 

ropy  lava,  lava  marked  with  wrinkles  resembling  rope, 
roque  (rok),  n.  [Abbr.  fr.  croquet.]  A  form  of  croquet 
modified  for  greater  accuracy  of  play.  The  court  has  a 


Diagram  of  a  Roque  Court,  aa  Boundary  lane.  The  numbered 
arrowheads  indicate  the  order  in  which  the  arches  are  mude. 


wood  border  (bb  in  the  lllust.)  often  faced  with  rubber, 
used  as  a  cushion  in  bank  shots.  The  balls  are  3l  in.  in 
diameter,  the  cage  (center  arches  or  wickets)  3jj  in.  wide, 
the  other  arches  32  in.  wide. 

Roque  fort'  cheese,  or  Roque  fort'  (rSk'for' ;  rok'fort), 
n.  A  highly  flavored  blue-molded  cheese,  made  at  Roque¬ 
fort,  department  of  Aveyron,  Fi  ance.  It  is  made  from  milk 
of  ewes,  sometimes  with  cow’s  milk  added,  and  is  cured  in 
caves.  Improperly,  a  cheese  made  in  imitation  of  it. 

ro'ric  (ro'rTk  ;  201),  a.  [L.  ros,  roris ,  dew.]  Of  or  per¬ 
taining  to  dew  ;  resembling  dew  ;  dewy, 
rorlc  figures,  Physics ,  figures  which  appear  on  a  polished 
surface,  as  glass,  when  near-by  objects  are  removed  and 
the  surface  breathed  on.  They  result  from  alterations 
in  the  film  of  dense  air  found  on  the  surface  of  all  solids. 

Ro-rid'u-la  (ro-rTd.[u-ld),  n.  [NL.,  prob.  fr.  L.  roridus 
dewy.]  Bot.  A  genus  of  droseraceous  plants  consisting  of 
two  South  African  species.  They  are  viscid  undershrubs 
with  entire  or  pinnatifid  leaves  and  white  or  red  bibrac- 
teate  flowers  with  a  3-celled  ovary  and  3-seeded  capsule. 

Ro-rip'pa  (ro-rTp'd),  7i.  Also  Iloripa.  [NL.,  of  unknown 
origin.]  Bot.  A  large  widely  distributed  genus  of  brassica- 
ceous  herbs  having  pinnate  or  pinnatifid  leaves,  white  or 
yellow  flowers,  and  terete  pods  with  the  seeds  in  two  rows 
in  each  cell.  R.  nasturtium  is  the  common  w  ater  cress. 

ror'qual  (rSr'kwdl),  n.  [Norw.  rorhval ,  dial,  royrkval  ; 
lit.,  red  whale,  from  the  red  streaks  in  the  skin  ;  cf.  Icel. 
rey&arhvalr .]  Any  whalebone  whale  of  the  genus  Balse- 
noptera ,  comprising  some  of  the  largest  whales  ;  a  finback. 
See  FINBACK,  SULPHUR-BOTTOM. 

Ro'sa  (ro'zd),  n.  [L.,  a  rose.  See  rose,  7i.]  1.  Fern.  prop, 
name.  It.  Rosa  (r6'za) ;  Sp.  Rosa  (ro'sa) ;  Pg.  Rosa  (ro'za). 
2.  Bot.  A  genus  of  well-known  shrubs,  the  roses,  type  of 
the  family  Rosaceae,  having  odd-pinnate  leaves  and  urn 
shaped  calyx  tube,  which  becomes  fleshy  in  fruit  (rose  hip), 
inclosing  the  achenes.  The  species  are  widely  distributed 
in  temperate  regions,  and  are  often  extremely  variable. 
Bentham  and  Hooker  estimated  the  number  at  30;  Gan- 
doger  enumerates  over  4,000.  Each  species  cultivated  has 
given  rise  to  one  or  more  distinct  garden  races.  See  rose,  1. 

Ro'sa  A-mer  i-ca'na  (ro'za  d-mer'T-ka'na).  [NL.,  Amer¬ 
ican  rose.J  Numis.  Any  of  a  series  of  copper  coins  (two¬ 
pence,  penny,  halfpenny)  issued  by  George  I.  and  II.  for 
use  in  America ;  —  from  the  rose  on  the  reverse. 

II  ro'sace'  (ro'zas'),  n.  [F.  See  rosaceous.]  Arch.  A  cir 
cular  ornamental  member,  generally  a  panel  inclosing  a 
richly  sculptured  rosette. 

Ro-sa'ce  ®  (ro-za'80-e),  n.pl.  [NL.  See  Rosa.]  Bot.  A 
large  family  of  plants,  the  rose  family,  typifying  the  order 
Rosales,  having  regular  pentamerous  flowers  with  the  car¬ 
pels  usually  numerous  and  distinct,  becoming  achenes  or 
follicles  in  fruit.  There  are  about  65  genera  and  1,200  spe¬ 
cies.  Besides  the  important  genus  Rosa ,  others,  as  Spi- 
rxa ,  Amncus ,  Kerria ,  etc.,  are  handsome  in  cultivation. 
Rubus  includes  the  raspberries  and  blackberries,  and  Fra- 
guria  the  strawberry.  Several  herbaceous  genera,  as  Por- 
teranthus.  have  medicinal  properties.  Some  include  in 
this  family  the  Malaceae  (apple  family)  and  the  Amygda- 
lacese  (almond  family). 

ro-sa'ccous  (-shus),  a.  [L .rosaceus,  fr.  7-osGrose.]  1.  Bot. 
a  Belonging  to  the  Rosacese.  b  Having  a  5-petaled,  acti- 
nomorphic  corolla,  as  the  rose  ;  —  said  of  a  plant  or  flower. 
2.  Rose-colored  ;  rosy.  Rare ,  cxc.  Biol. 

Ro-sa'les  (-lez),  ti.  pi.  [NL.]  Bot.  a  In  Lindley’s  classi¬ 
fication,  an  alliance,  called  rosal  alliance ,  including  the 
roses,  etc.  b  A  large  order  of  archichlamydeous  dicotyle¬ 
donous  plants,  comprising  16  families,  chief  of  which  are 


the  Rosace*,  Malaceae,  Amygdalaceae,  Fabace*,  Mimoea- 
cea,  Ciesalpiiiiaceoe,  ami  Saxifragaceim  They  are  distin¬ 
guished  by  the  perigynous  or  epigyuous  stamens  and  by 
having  the  sepals  mostly  confluent  with  the  calyx  tube. 
I.ro-sa'lla  (ro-ziil'ya),  n.  [Cf  F.  rosalie ,  It.  rosalia.] 
Music.  A  form  of  melody  in  which  a  phrase  or  passage  is 
successively  repeated,  each  time  a  step  or  half  step  higher. 
Ros'a-lind  (rQz'd-lTnd),  n.  1  “A  feigned  name,  which, 
being  wel  ordered,  wil  bewray  the  very  name  of  hys  love 
and  mistresse,”  given  by  Spenser  to  his  early  love,  an  un¬ 
known  lady  celebrated  esp.  in  his  “  Shepherd’s  Calendar.” 
2.  The  sprightly,  charming  daughter  of  the  exiled  duke  in 
Lodge’s  “  Rosalynde  ”  and  Shakespeare’s  “As  You  Like  It.” 
She  loves,  and  is  beloved  by,  Orlando.  See  Orlando,  3. 
ros  an'i  line  (roz-Sn'T-lTn  ;  -len  ;  184),  n.  Also-lin.  [rose 
-f-  aniline.']  Org.  Chem.  a  A  white  crystalline  base,  NH2- 
(CH.t)C(.H;;C(OH)(C0H4NH2)2,  obtained  in  red-colored  salts 
by  oxidation  of  a  mixture  of  aniline  and  ortho-  and  para- 
toluidine.  It  is  the  parent  substance  of  many  aniline 
dyes,  as  fuchsine,  aniline  blue,  methyl  green,  etc.  It  is 
a  methyl  derivative  of  pararosanilino.  b  Any  of  a  series 
of  substances  related  to  the  above. 

ro  sa'ri-an ( io-za'rT-an  ;  115),  n.  A  cultivator  of  roses;  a 

rose  fancier. 

ro  sa'ri  urn  (-fim),  ti.  [L.  See  ROSARY.]  Hort.  A  rose  garden, 
ro'sa  ry  (ro'zri-iY),  n.  ;  pi.  -ries  (-rlz).  [LL.  rosarium  a 
string  of  beads,  L.  rosarium  a  place  planted  with  roses,  fr. 
rosarius  of  roses,  rosa  a  rose  :  cf.  F.  rosaire.  See  rose.] 

1.  A  bed  or  bush  of  roses,  or  place  where  roses  grow. 

2.  A  chaplet,  a6  of  roses  ;  a  garland  ;  hence,  a  collection,  as 
of  quotations.  “A  rosary  ...  of  good  works.”  Jer.  Taylor. 

3.  A  string  of  beads  as  used  in  many  Oriental  countries  to 
assist  in  counting,  esp.  in  counting  prayers. 

4.  R.  C.  Ch.  A  series  of  prayers  to  be  recited  in  order ; 
also,  a  string  of  beads  used  in  counting  prayers.  A  ro¬ 
sary  consists  of  fifteen  decades.  Each  decade  contains  ten 
Are  Marias ,  marked  by  small  beads,  preceded  by  a  Pater¬ 
noster ,  marked  by  a  larger  bead,  and  concluded  by  a  (iloria 
Patri.  Five  decades  make  a  chajjlet,  a  third  of  the  rosary. 

5.  A  false  coin  circulated  in  the  13tli  century  for  a  penny, 
rosary  shell-  Any  of  certain  marine  gastropod  shells  con¬ 
stituting  the  genus  Monodonta ,  related  to  Irochus.  They 
are  top-shaped,  bright-colored,  and  pearly. 

ros'eid  (rbs'Td),  a.  [L.  roscidus ,  fr.  ros,  roris ,  dew.] 
Dewy.  Rare.  Bacon. 

Ros  com'mon  ( r5s-k5m'5n),  n.  [From  Roscommon  county, 
Ireland.]  Oi  e  of  an  Irish  breed  of  long-w'ooled  sheep  de¬ 
rived  largely  from  the  Leicester  breed, 
rose  (roz),  n.  [AS.  rose,  L.  rosa,  fr.  Gr.  poSou;  cf.  Arme¬ 
nian  t  ardy  Avestan  varedhai  ;  peril,  akin  to  E.  wort :  cf.  F. 
rose,  from  the  Latin.  Cf.  copperas,  rhododendron.] 

1.  Any  plant  or  flower  of  the  genus  Rosa.  Roses  are  erect 
or  climbing  shrubs  with  mostly 
prickly  stems,  pinnate  leaves,  and 
show  y  solitary  or  clustered,  white, 
pink,  red.  or  yellow  flowers,  having 
five  petals  in  the  wild  state,  but 
double  or  semidouble  in  cultivation. 

The  innumerable  varieties  have  been 
chiefly  derived  by  repeated  hybrid¬ 
ization  from  R.  chinensis ,  R.  gal- 
lica ,  and  R.  damascena. 

2.  A  rosette,  esp.  one  on  a  shoe. 

3.  Arch.  A  rose  window 

4.  The  color  of  a  rose;  rose-red  ; 

pink  or  light  crimson.  Wild  Rose  {Rosa  caro- 

5.  Med.  Erysipelas.  H,ia)  Reduced. 

6.  a  The  card  of  the  mariner’s  compass;  also,  a  chart 
showing  true  and  magnetic  courses,  b  A  circular  card 
with  radiating  lines,  used  in  other  instruments. 

7.  A  fixture,  often  made  ornamental,  supporting  a  gas 
pipe,  electric-light  wire,  etc.,  where  it  passes  through  a 
ceiling,  wall,  etc.  ;  —  called  also  rosette. 

8  A  perforated  nozzle  for  delivering  water  in  fine  jets  ;  a 
roseliead  ;  also,  a  strainer  at  the 
foot  of  a  pump. 

9.  Her.  Any  of  various  conven¬ 
tional  representations  of  a  rose 
used  as  a  charge  or  badge.  It 
has  usually  five  (sometimes  six) 
petals  opened  wide,  with  barbs 
between,  and  stamens  or  seeds  in 
a  circular  center.  When  blazoned 
“  proper  ”  the  barbs  are  vert  and 
the  seeds  or.  See  cadency,  2. 

10.  Jewelry,  a  A  form  in  which 
diamonds  and  other  gems  are 
cut,  used  esp.  when  the  loss  to 
the  stone  in  cutting  it  as  a  bril¬ 
liant  w  ould  be  too  great ;  also,  a 
gem,  esp.  a  diamond,  so  cut.  The 
ordinary  rose,  or  Dutch  rose,  has 
24  facets  in  two  ranges.  The 
double  rose  has  48  facets  and  the 
shape  of  two  ordinarv  roses  Hose,  10.  1  Dutch  :  a  Side 
placed  base  to  base.  The  Bra-  and  b  Front ;  2  Double  ; 
bant  rose  usually  has  24  facets.  Brabant;  4  Marquiee: 

It  is  also  cut  with  12  facets  or  Fcndeloque  ;  6  Recoup* 
less.  The  marquise  rose  has  24  facets.  The  pendeloque  rose  has 


of  root.  ]  To  root  as  a  pig  ;  bur¬ 

row  ;  grub.  Dial  Eng. 
root  vole.  Any  of  various  voles 
of  the  genus  Micro! us ;  esp.,  a 
Siberian  species  (.V.  a^cououtus) 
which  stores  up  roots  and  tubers, 
root'y  (root'l),  a.  Full  of  roots; 
like,  or  of  the  quality  of,  a  root 
or  roots 

roove  i.  robv ),  n.  V  »'•  [Cf.  Icel 
ro  the  rivet  or  clinch  of  a  nail, 
Norw.  dial,  ro  rivet,  ronv  an  iron 
chip]  Rivet.  Scot,  if  Dial.  Eng. 
rooves.  Obs.  pi.  of  roof. 
roo'ye-bok'  (roo'T-b  5  kO.  v. 
[Cape  D.  rooihok, lit., red  buck.] 
The  pallah  antelope, 
rooze  (dial,  rfioz).  Var.  of  ruse, 
to  slip.  Obs.  or  Dial  Rug. 

TOP  +  KOI’K.  ROIM*,  ROUP. 

ro-pal'io  fro-pftl'Tk),  a  Vnr  of 
rhopalic.  [Obs.  I 

ropand./*.  a.  Crashing;  heating.  | 
rope,  t  Rorr. 

rope.  Var.  of  Rorr;  pret.  &  n.  p. 
Of  REAP.  Roth  Ohs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 
rope'band'.  Var.  of  robaxd. 
rope'bark',  n.  =  leather- 
wood  a  (1). 

rope  boring.  =  rope  drilling. 


rope  browns.  Brown  papers,  esp 
those  of  excellent  quality  made 
from  old  ropes. 

ropeen.  n.  [Cf  roup  to  cry.] 
Hoarse  erving.  Obs.  Scot. 
rope'-end  ,  v.  t.  =  rope’s-end. 
rope  house  An  open-sided  shed 
in  which  salt  is  crystallized 
out  from  brine  on  ropes  down 
which  the  brine  trickles, 
rope  machine.  A  machine  for 
laying  up  rope  from  yarn,  etc. 
Cf.  Cordelier.  3. 
rope'mak  er.u.  A  maker  or  man¬ 
ufacturer  of  rope.—  Ropemaker. 
the  Beautiful  See  Beautiful 
Ropemaker,  the.  [reap.  I 
ropen  Obs.  pret.  pi.  &  p.  p.  of| 
ropen  +  roup. 
rope  railway  A  ropeway. 

!  rope 'ripe  ,  a.  Fit  for  hanging. 
Ohs  Slang. 

ropes  (r5p8),7».  />/.  {ME.  rop ,  AS. 
ro/g>:  cf.  OD.  ro/).J  The  bowels, 
rope’s'-end'  (rdps'Cnd'),  r.  t. 
To  punish  with  a  rope’s  end. 
rope'sick  .  a.  Having  diseased 
ropes,  or  entrails.  Obs. 
rope'-sight  .  n.  Roll  Ringing. 
1  The  knack, acquired  by  a  ringer, 


of  noting  which  rope  is  nulled 

immediately  before  and  after  his 
own.  Cot  tog.,  Eng.  [ery  ObsA 
rope  '-trick  ,  w.  Roguery  ;  rop  | 
rope'walk  er,  n.  An  acrobat 
who  walks  a  rope  [knot,  1.1 
rope'-yarn  knot  See  2d| 
rophe.  +  roof. 
ropia.  rupee. 
rop'i-lyfrop'T-lD.of/r.  of  ropy. 
rop'i  ness,  n  See  -ness. 
rop'ing.  a ■  Ropy.  Rare. 
rop'ish.  a.  Somewhat  ropy, 
roploch  4*  RAl'LOCH. 
ropp  (dial,  rhp,  rfip),  n  [AS. 
See  ROPES.  I  Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 
a  />/.  The  bowels,  b  Catgut, 
ropun  Ob6.  p.  p.  of  reap. 
roque  +  ,{OC- 

roq'ue-laure  <  rSk'MSr  ;  rok/- 
lor*),  n.  [F.;  after  Due  de  Ronue- 
laure ,  in  reign  of  Louis  XIV.] 
A  cloak  reaching  about  to  the 
knees,  worn  in  the  18th  century, 
roquelo.  +  roquelaure. 
ro  quet'  (ro-ka'  ;  cf.  croquet), 
r.  t.  if  i.  Croquet.  To  hit  (an¬ 
other’s  hall):  —  6aid  of  a  bailor 
of  the  player  who  strikes  it.  —  n. 
Act  of  roqueting. 


ro-auette'  (ro-ket'),  n.  The 
rocket  Eruca  sativa.  [player.  | 
ro'quist  (ro'kfst),  n.  A  roquel 
ro'ral,  a.  [L.  ros,  roris,  dew.l 
Dewy  Obs 

Ro-ra'te  Sun  day  (rf.-ra't?*).  [L. 

[  rorute,  pr.  pi  imperative  of  ro- 
'  rare  to  drop  dew  ]  Eccl.  The 
|  fourth  Sunday  in  Advent  ;  - 
!  from  the  first  word  in  Latin  of 
theintroit  for  the  day  (Is.  xlv.8). 
ro-ra'tion  (rfi-ra'shtfni,  n.  [L. 

I  roratio  J  A  falling  of  clew.  Obs. 
rorde.  ^  herd,  n. 
rore.  +  ROAR. 

ro'rid  (rd'rTd  ;  201),  a.  [L.  ro- 
i  ra/us.ir.  ros  dew.]  Dewy.  Obs. 
i  ro-rif'er-ouB  (rC-rYf'er-us),  a. 

I  [L.  ronfer ;  ros,  roris ,  dew  -f 
1  ferre  to  bear:  cf.  F.  roriftre.] 
Generating  dew.  Rare. 
ro-rif'lu-ent  (-ldb-fnt).  a.  [L. 
i-iis,  roris,  dew  +ftuen* flowing.) 
Flowing  with  dew.  Rare. 
roring.  n.  Exchange  of  mer¬ 
chandise.  Obs. 

ro'ru  lent  ('rd'rdb-l^nt),  a.  [L. 
rortilentus ,  fr.  ros,  roris,  dew.] 
1.  Abounding  in  dew  Rare. 

'  2.  Zool.  Appearing  as  if  covered 


with  fine  dew.  Rare 
ro'ry.  a.  [L.  ros.  roris ,  dew  4- 
3d  ■!>■)  Dewy.  Obs 
Ro'ry  O’-More'  (rO'rY  8-m5r'  ; 
201 )  The  hero  of  a  novel  and  a 
ballad  of  this  name  by  Samuel 
Lover.  He  is  a  witty,  hospitable, 
quick-witted,  honorable  Irish 
peasant  who  returns  from  France 
to  be  accused  of  murder,  and  es¬ 
capes  hanging  only  by  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  his  supposed  victim, 
ros.  +  RISE,  ItOOSK,  'COSE* 
Ros'a-bel  (r  5  z'a-b  C*  1),  Rob  o- 
bel'la  (-bCl'A),  w  [Cr.  L.  rosa 
rose,  and  bellus  pretty.]  Lit.,  a 
fair  rose  ;  —  fern.  prop.  name. 
ro-8a'ce-a  (r  <Vz  a's  h  ?-d ),  »>. 

[NL.]  Med.  Acne  rosacea, 
ro-s&c'ic  (rA-z8s'lk),  a.  [See 
rosaceous.]  Chem.  tTric.  Obs. 
ro8aker,  n.  [See  resaloar.]  = 
I!  ESA  LG  A  K.  Obs. 

ros'al  (roz'dl),  a.  [Cf.  OF. 
rosal.]  1.  Rosy.  Obs. 

2.  Rot.  See  Rosales  a. 
ro-sal'gar.  *1*  resaloar. 

Ro  sa'li-a  (rO-za'lY-d),  RoB'a- 
lie(rftz'a-le),  n.  [Cf.  It.  Rosalia, 
G.  Rosalie,  ana  L.  rosa  rose.] 


Fern.  prop.  name. 

Ros'a  mond  (rOz'd-mund).  n. 
[Cf  OF.  Rosainonde,  Sp  Rosa- 
munda.  It.  RosmondaAA..  Rosa- 
munda,  Rosimutif/a,  Rosunnula , 
of  Germanic  origin  ;  cf.  OHG 
munt  hand,  protection.]  1.  Fern, 
prop.  name.  F.  Rosemondeixbt'- 
nifi\d') ;  It.  Rosiuonda  (r fiz- 
mdn'dii) ;  Sp  Rosamumla  (ro'- 
sa-moon'da) ;  D.  Roz  anion  d 
(r5'zii-mt»nt). 

2.  See  Fair  Rosamond. 

3  See  Vincy,  Rosamond 
rosary  plant.  Indian  licorice, 
rosary  ring  =  decade  ring. 

Ji  ro'sa  so'Ub  < rO'zd  s5'lYs> 
[NL.,  rose  of  the  sun  ;  probably 
altered  from  LL.  ros  solis.  See 
kosolio.J  A  kind  of  cordiaL 
Obs.  or  Ili st. 
rosat.  4*  roset,  resin, 
ro'sat-eaf  r5'zat-5d),a.  Adorned 
Or  crowned  with  roses.  Obs. 
ros'coe-lite  (rBs'kO-lIt), n.  [Aft¬ 
er  II.  E.  Roscoe ,  English  chem¬ 
ist  -+■  -life.)  Min.  A  brownish 
mica  containing  vanadium,  and 
in  minute  scales, 
rose  (r<5z),pref.  of  rise. 


ale,  senate,  c&re,  ftm,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofa;  eve,  Svent,  find,  recent,  maker;  Ice,  Ill;  old,  obey,  orb,  Odd,  soft,  connect; 

U  Foreign  Word.  +  Obsolete  Variant  of.  +  combined  with.  =  equals. 


use,  unite,  Gra,  up,  circus,  menu ; 


ROSE 


ROSMARINE 
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24  facets.  The  rose  re-cou  pe'  (re-koo'pa')  fiecut]  has  36 
facets,  b  A  diamond  of  such  small  size  that  it  can  be 
cut  little  if  at  all. 

11.  [.cap.]  The  party  either  of  York  or  of  Lancaster  in 
the  Wars  of  the  Roses  (which  see).  Rare. 
rose  de  Pom  pa  dour'  (de  pbN'p&'dobr'),  r.  du  Bar'ry'  (dii 
ba're')  [F.J,  a  delicate  rose  color  used  on  Sevres  porcelain. 

—  r.  of  China.  =  China  rose. —  r.  of  heaven,  a  garden 
lychnis  ( Lychnis  creli-rosa)  having  rose-purple  flowers. 

—  r.  of  Jer'i  cho  (jer'i -ko).  a  A  Syrian  brassieaceous  plant 
( Anastatica  hierochuntica)  which  rolls  up  when  dry,  and 
expands  again  when  moistened,  b  An  asteraceous  plant 
(Asteriscus  pygmseus ),  of  the  same  region.  Its  involucre 
closes  firmly  over  the  flower  head  when  dry.  —  r.  of  Plym'- 
outh  (plIm'Mth),  a  handsome  pink-flowered  gentianaceous 
herb  (Sabbatia  stellaris )  of  the  eastern  United  States.  —  r. 
of  Shar'on  (shifr'tfn),  a  European  species  of  St.-Jolm’s-wort 
(Hypericum  calycinum)  often  cultivated  for  its  large  yel¬ 
low  flowers.  The  Biblical  rose  of  Sharon  has  been  iden¬ 
tified  by  some  with  a  species  of  narcissus,  and  by  others 
with  the  autumn  crocus,  or  meadow  saffron  (Colchicum 
autumnale).— under  th©  r.  [a  t rails  1.  of  L.  .sub  rosa],  in  secret; 
under  circumstances  forbidding  disclosure  ;  — the  rose  be¬ 
ing  anciently  a  symbol  of  secrecy  hung  up  at  entertain¬ 
ments  asa  token  that  nothing  there  said  was  to  be  divulged. 

TOS0  (roz),  v.  t.  1.  To  render  rose-colored  ;  flush. 

2.  To  perfume,  as  with  roses.  Poetic.  Tennyson. 

rose  acacia,  a  A  fabaceous  shrub  of  the  southern  A lle- 

fhenies  (Robinia  hispida)  with  bristly-hairy  stems  and 
arge  racemes  of  handsome  pink  flowers,  b  The  clammy 
locust  ( R.yiscosa ). 

ro'se-al  (ro'ze-al),  a.  [L.  roseus ,  fr.  rosa  a  rose.]  Resem¬ 
bling  or  suggesting  a  rose  or  roses.  A .  Marvell. 

rose  apple,  a  The  large  edible  berry  of  a  tropical  rnyrta- 
ceous  tTee(Caryophyflusjambos) ;  also,  the  tree  itself.  The 
berry  has  a  strong  roselike  fragrance,  b  The  Burdekin 
plum,  c  The  fruit  of  the  brush  cherry.  See  brush  cherry  a 
ro'se  ate  (ro'ze-at),  a.  [Cf.  L.  rosalus  prepared  from  roses. 
See  roseal,  rose.]  1.  Full  of,  consisting  of,  or  made  from, 
roses  ;  rosy ;  as,  roseate  bowers. 

2  Resembling  a  rose  ;  esp.,  tinged  with  rose  color, 
roseate  spoonbill.  See  spoonbill.  —  r.  tern,  an  American  and 
European  tern  ( Sterna  dougalli)  whose  breast  is  roseate  in 
the  breeding  season.  It  has  when  adult  a  deeply  forked 
tail,  a  black  cap,  pearl  mantle,  and  red  feet. 
rose'bay7  (roz'ba7),  n.  a  The  oleander,  b  Any  species 
of  rhododendron,  c  The  great  willow-herb, 
rose  beetle,  a  A  yellowish  or  buff  long-legged 
scarabmid  beetle  (Macrodactyl us  subspinosus ), 
which  eats  the  leaves  of  various  plants,  and  is 
often  very  injurious  to  rosebushes,  apple  trees, 
grapevines,  etc.  b  The  European  rose  chafer. 

C  The  rose  weevil. 

rose'bit7  (roz'btt/),  n.  Mech.  a  A  cylindrical 
bit  with  radial  teeth  for  truing  up  a  drilled  hole, 
b  A  rose  countersink. 

rose  box.  A  strainer  for  the  end  of  the  suction 
pipe  of  a  pump ;  a  rose, 
rose'-breast  ed,  a.  Having  the  breast  marked  with  rose, 
rose-breasted  cockatooj  an  Australian  cockatoo  ( Cacatua  ro- 
seicapilla )  having  chiefly  gray  and  pink  plumage.— r.  gros¬ 
beak,  a  handsome  grosbeak  (Za  me- 
lodia  ludoviciana)  common  in 
eastern  North  America.  The  male 
is  chiefly  black  and  white,  with 
the  breast  and  linings  of  the  wings 
rose-red.  The  female  is  grayish 
brown  streaked  with  paler  tints, 
and  with  the  lining  of  the  wings  IT 

orange. 

rose'bud7  (roz'bud'),  n.  1.  The  Rose-breasted  Grosbeak, 
flower  of  a  rose  before  it  opens,  or  when  but  partly  open. 
2.  A  young  girl  debutante  ;  a  bud.  Colloq. 
rose'bush7  (-bobsh7),  n.  A  bush  that  bears  roses, 
rose  campion,  a  A  garden  plant  ( Lychnis  coronaria)  with 
crimson  flowers,  b  The  corn  cockle, 
rose  chafer  a  a  common  European  cetonian  beetle  ( Ce - 
Ionia  <t uvula)  often  very  injurious  ^ 

to  rosebushes,  b  =  rose  beetle  a. 
rose  cold  Med.  A  variety  of  hay 
fever,  sometimes  attributed  to  the 
effluvia  of  roses.  See  hay  fever. 
rose  color  or  col  our  The  color  of 
a  rose,  deep  pink  or  pale  cardinal, 
rose'-col  ored,  or  -col  oured,  a. 

Having  a  rose  color.  Hence,  very 
fine  or  pleasing  ;  alluring;  as,  rose-  Rose  Chnfer  a. 
colored  anticipations.  Beetle  ;  b  L 

rose-colored,  or  -coloured,  starling  or  pastor,  a  handsome  bird 
(Pastor  roseus)  of  the  starling  family,  glossy  black  with 
pink  back  and  abdomen,  chiefly  of  Asia,  but  often  ap¬ 
pearing  in  flocks  in  Europe,  sometimes  even  in  England, 
rose  cross.  1.  The  alleged  symbol  of  the  Rosicrucians, 
assumed  to  denote  the  union  of  a  rose  with  a  cross.  It  is 
represented  by  a  cross  in  a  circle,  a  rose  on  a  cross,  etc. 

2.  [cap. ]  ARosicrucian. 

rose  engine  Mach.  A  machine,  or  lathe  attachment,  for 
producing  an  eccentric  relative  movement  between  the  ro¬ 
tating  mandrel  and  a  cutting  point  so  as  to  form  on  the 
work  a  variety  of  curved  lines  resembling  a  rosette,  as 
on  paper  currency.  See  engine  turning. 
rose'fish7  (roz'fTsh'),  n.  A  large  marine  scorpmnoid  food 


Rose  Bee¬ 
tle  a.  Nat. 
size. 


a  Adult 
b  Larva. 


rose.  Obs.  or  Scot.  &  dial.  Lng. 
var.  of  roose. 

rose  (r<5z).  Var.  of  ruse,  to  slip. 
Obs.  nr  Dial.  Eng. 
rose  aniline.  Chem.  Rosaniline. 
rose'-a-ru'by,  n.  The  pheas- 
unt’s-eye. 

ro3ebay  willow.  Persian  willow, 
rose  ben  gale'  (ben-giil').  See 
dye.  [  Colloi/.  I 

roae  terry.  A  hip  of  a  rose.| 
rose  box.  Anv  malaceous  shrub 
of  the  genus  Cotoneaster. 
rose  bug.  The  rose  beetle  a. 
rose  burner.  A  kind  of  gas  burn¬ 
er  giving  a  rose-shaped  flame, 
rose  carnation.  A  carnation 
having  pink-striped  petals, 
rose  catarrh.  Med.  Rose  cold, 
rose  comb.  Poidtry.  See  comb, 
n.,  3. 

rose  countersink.  Meek.  A 
countersink  with  radial  teeth  on 
its  conical  end.  [Ob#- 1 

Rose'-cross7,  a.  Rosicrucian.  | 
rose  cut.  Jewelry.  =  ROSE ,n., 
10a.—  rose' -cut7,  a. 
rose  diamond.  A  diamond  cut 
in  the  rose  form.  See  rose,  10  a. 
rose'drop7,  w.  1.  A  lozenge  hav¬ 
ing  a  rose  flavor. 

2.  Med.  A  grog  blossom, 
rose  ear  A  dog’s  ear  which 


turns  back,  exposing  the  inside, 
rose  elder.  The  guelder-rose, 
roseet.  4*  roseate.  [ceae.l 
rose  family.  The  f  amily  Rosa-I 
rose  fever.  Rose  cold.  [  Table  I. 
rose  -ge-ra'ni-um  oil.  See  oil,| 
rose  haw  A  hip  of  a  rose, 
rose 'hill7,  rose 'hill  er  (roz'- 
hll7er),  n.,  rosehill  parrakeet 
nr  parakeet.  [From  Rosehill,  a. 
district  of  New  South  Wales.] 
The  rosella. 

ro-sei'  (ro-zT').  Var.  of  rezai. 
ro'se-ine  (ro'zP-Yn  ;  -en  ;  184),  n. 
Also -in.  =  fuciisine. 
roseir.  4*  rosier. 
rose  knot.  A  ribbon,  or  other 
pliable  band,  plaited  so  as  to  re¬ 
semble  a  rose  ;  a  rosette, 
rosel.  n.  {OF.  rosel.F.  rosenu.] 
A  reed.  Obs. 

ros'el  (rbz'’l),  r?.  JCf.  rosin.] 
Dial.  Eng.  1-  Resin. 

2  Soil  intermediate  in  nature 
between  sand  and  clay, 
rose  lathe.  A  lathe  provided 
with  a  rose  engine  (which  see), 
rose  laurel.  The  oleander, 
roselde,  rosselde.  Brandished; 
shaken.  Obs. 

rose'lette  (-15t),  n.  [Dim.  of 
ro.«e.]  Her.  A  rose  having  five 
petals.  Obs. 


fish  ( Sebastes  marinus)  found  on  the  northern  ccasts  of 
Europe  and  Ameri¬ 
ca.  When  mature 
it  is  usually  bright 
rose-red  or  orange- 
red  ;  when  young, 
usually  mottled 
with  red  and  dusky 
brown. 

rose  geranium.  A 

South  African  gera¬ 
nium  (Pelargonium  w  R  „  . 

capitatum)  grown  nosensn 

for  its  fragrant  3-.r>-lobed  leaves  and  small  pink  flowers, 
rose  gold.  Jewelry.  Gold  with  a  peculiar,  ruddy,  mat 
surface  finish. 

rose'head  (roz'hSd7),  n.  1=  rose,  n.,  8 
2.  A  many-sided  pyramidal  head  upon  a  nail ;  also,  a  nail 
with  such  a  head. 

rose  lashing.  Naut.  A  lashing  made  by  passing  the  parts 
alternately  over  and  under  and  finished  by  securing  the 
hauling  parts  over  the  crossing. 

ro-sel'la  (ro-zSl'a),  n.  [NL.,  dim.  of  L.  rosa  rose.]  A  beau¬ 
tiful  Australian  parrakeet  ( Platycercus  erimius)  often 
kept  as  a  cage  bird.  The  head  and  back  of  the  neck  are 
scarlet  and  the  cheeks  white,  the  back  is  dark  green  varied 
with  lighter  green,  and  the  breast  is  red  and  yellow.  Orig¬ 
inally  called  rosehill.  The  name  is  applied  also  to  other 
species  of  the  same  genus. 

ro-selle'  (ro-zSl'),  n.  [Dim.  fr.  L.  rosa  rose.]  An  East  In¬ 
dian  malvaceous  plant  ( Hibiscus  sabdarijfa)  cultivated  for 
its  fleshy  calyxes,  which  are  used  for  making  tarts  and 
jelly  and  an  acid  drink.  It  also  yields  a  hemplike  fiber, 
rose  madder.  Paint.  An  alumina  lake  of  madder  or  aliz¬ 
arin,  of  nale  rose  color. 

rose  mallow  a  Any  of  several  malvaceous  plants  of  the 
genus  Hibiscus ,  with  large  rose-colored  flowers,  b  The 
hollyhock. 

rose'ma-ry  (roz'ina-iT),n.;^L  -RiEs(-rTz).  [ME.rownidri/tt, 
rosmarinc,  L.  rosmarinus  ;  ros  dew  (cf .  Russ. 
ro.sa,Lith.  rasa,  Skr.  rasa  juice) -\-niarinus  ma¬ 
rine:  cf.  OF.  rosmarin ,  F.  romarin.  In  Eng. the 
word  has  been  changed  as  if  it  meant  the  rose 
of  Mary.  See  marine.]  A  fragrant  mentha- 
ceous  shrub  ( Rosmarinus  officinalis )  of  south¬ 
ern  Europe  and  Asia  Minor.  It  has  a  warm, 
pungent,  bitterish  taste,  and  is  used  in  cook¬ 
ery,  perfumery,  etc.  It  is  an  emblem  of  fidel¬ 
ity  or  constancy. 

Tnere  ’s  rosemary,  that ’s  for  remembrance.  Shah. 

R0  3en  ber'gi-a  (ro'zen-btir'ji-o),  n.  [NL.] 

Bot.  A  small  genus  of  tropical  American 
polemoniaceous  vines  having  pinnate  leaves, 
branched  tendrils,  and  bell-shaped  flowers  with  exserted 
stamens  and  style.  R.  scandens  is  commonly  cultivated 
under  the  name  Cobxa. 

ro'se-0-  (rS'ze-o-).  [L.  ros<?Ms.]  Chem.  A  prefix  (also  used 

adjectively)  signifying  rose-red;  —  used  specif,  in  naming 
a  series  of  reddish,  complex  cobalt  salts  containing  ammo¬ 
nia,  the  ro  se-o-co  bal'tic  (-ko-b61'tTk)  compounds;  as, 
roseocobaltic  chloride,  Co2(NH3)10(H2O)2C1c. 
ro  se'o  la  (ro-ze'o-ld),  n.  [NL.,  dim.  of  L.  rosa  a  rose.] 
Med.  A  rose-colored  skin  efflorescence  in  circumscribed 
patches  of  little  or  no  elevation,  often  alternately  fading 
and  reviving  ;  also,  an  acute  specific  disease  characterized 
by  such  an  eruption  ;  —  called  also  rose  rash. —  ro-se'G-lOUS 
(-1ms),  a. 

rose  pink.  A  pigment  made  by  dyeing  whiting  oY  the  like 
with  a  decoction  of  brazilwood  and  alum,  used  chiefly 
to  color  paper  ;  also,  the  pale  rose  color  of  the  pigment. 
rose'-pink\  a.  Having  a  color  like  rose,  or  rose  pink, 
rose  point  A  rare  Venetian  needle-point  lace  of  the  17th 
century,  with  flowers  in  relief,  united  by  bars  or  brides, 
and  having  smaller  designs  and  more  ornamentation  th  m 
raised  point. 

rose  quartz  Min.  A  rose-red  variety  of  quartz. 
rose'-red7,G.  Red  asarose.  —  n.  Pale  cardinal  ordeeppink. 
rose 'root7  (roz'root/),  n.  A  species  of  stonecrop  (Sedum 
roseum )  whose  roots  have  the  odor  of  roses, 
rose  Slug.  The  small  green  larva  of  a  black  sawfly  (Mono- 
stegia  rosse).  These  larvae  feed  in  groups  on  the  parenchy¬ 
ma  of  the  leaves  of  rosebushes,  and  are  often  destructive. 
Rose  Sunday.  R.  C.  Ch.  The  fourth  Sunday  in  Lent, 
when  the  Pope  blesses  the  golden  rose.  See  under  golden. 
rose'tan'gle  (roz't^q'g’l),  n.  Any  red  seaweed  belonging 
to  the  Ceramiaceae  or  a  related  family.  See  Ceramium. 
rose  tree.  A  rosebush  grown  in  standard  form. 

Ro  set'ta  Stone  (ro-zet'd).  A  piece  of  black  basalt  found 
in  1799  near  the  Rosetta  mouth  of  the  Nile,  bearing  a  tri¬ 
lingual  inscription  (in  hieroglyphics,  demotic  characters, 
and  Greek), and  famous  as  having  given  M.Champollion  the 
first  clew  towards  deciphering  the  Egyptian  hieroglyphics, 
rosetta  wood  An  East  Indian  wood  of  a  reddish  orange 
color,  handsomely  veined  with  darker  marks.  It  is  occa¬ 
sionally  used  for  cabinetwork, 
ro  sette'  (ro-zSt'),  n.  [F.,  dim.  of  rose  a  rose.  Cf.  roset.] 

1.  An  imitation  of  a  rose  made  of  gathered  or  pleated  ma¬ 
terial,  —  used  as  an  ornament  or  a  badge. 

2.  In  technical  uses :  a  Arch.  An  ornament  somewhat  in 


Rosemary. 


the  form  of  a  roundel,  and  filled  with  leafage,  b  =  rose 
n.,7.  c  A  rose  burner,  d  Zoul.  A 
structure  or  color  marking  suggest¬ 
ive  of  a  rosette,  as  the  group  of  five 
petal-shaped  ambulacra  on  spatan- 
goid  and  clypeastroid  sea  urchins,  1 
or  the  groups  of  spots  on  the  leop¬ 
ard.  e  J/ort.  A  disease,  esp.  of 
peach  trees,  resembling  the  yellows, 
f  Bot.  A  very  short  stem  or  axis 
bearing  a  dense  cluster  of  leaves, 
as  in  the  houseleek,  dandelion,  etc. 
g  Math.  Any  of  the  curves  named  Rosette,  2a. 
rhoiloneie  by  the  Abb^  Grandi  (1G71-1742)  from  their  like¬ 
ness  to  rose  petals.  The  polar  equation  is  r  =  c  -{-  a  sin  m  0. 
h  Mach.  An  attachment  for  a  rose  engine,  i  Metal.  A 
thin  disk,  as  of  copper,  formed  by  chilling  the  surface  of 
molten  metal  with  water.  J  =  roset,  a  red  color, 
ro-sette'  (ro-zgt'),  v.  t.  ;  ro-set'ted  (-zgt'Sd);  ro-set'ting. 
Metal.  To  obtain  in  the  form  of  rosettes  by  superficial 
chilling. 

rose  water.  Water  tinctured  with  roses  by  distillation, 
rose'-wa  ter,  a.  Having  the  odor  of  rose  water  ;  hence, 
affectedly  nice  or  delicate ; 
sentimental.  Carlyle. 

rose  window.  Arch.  A  cir¬ 
cular  window  filled  with 
tracery  ;  a  rose.  Cf.  wheel 
window. 

rose' wood7  (roz'wdod7),  n. 

1.  A  valuable  cabinet  wood  I 
of  a  dark  red  color,  streaked  ' 
and  variegated  with  black, 
obtained  from  several  tropi¬ 
cal  fabaceous  trees  of  the 
genera  Dalbergia  and  Ma- 
chserium.  Cf.  kingwood. 

2.  In  Australia  :  a  An  aca- 

cia  {Acacia  glaucescens).  b  Rose  W  indow. 

The  pencil  cedar  (Dysoxylum  fraserianum)  c  The  myo- 
poraceous  tree  Eremophila  mitchelli.  d  A  small  sapiuda- 
ceous  tree  ( Helerodendron  olewfolium).  a  2/3 

3.  Rhodium  wood.  ^BnTPTU  fprni 

rose  worm.  The  larva  of  a  small  brown 

tortricid  moth  ( Cacxcia  rosana),  which  lives 
on  the  rose  and  various  other  plants,  rolling 
up  the  leaves  for  a  nest,  and  devours  both 
the  leaves  and  buds.  Also,  any  of  various 
other  species.  _  S  “ J  ” 

Ro  si-cru'clan  (ro'zT-kroc/shan  ;  r5z'T-),  ».  rosana)  an(i 
[The  name  is  probably  due  to  a  German  Moth, 
theologian,  Johann  Valentin  Aqdreii,  who  in  anonymous 
pamphlets  called  himself  a  knight  of  the  Rose  Cross  (G. 
Rosenkrevz ),  using  a  seal  with  a  St.  Andrew's  cross  and  four 
roses.]  One  who,  in  the  17th  century  and  the  early  part 
of  the  18th,  claimed  to  belong  to  a  secret  society  of  philos¬ 
ophers  deeply  versed  in  the  secrets  of  nature,  —  the  society 
having  existed,  it  was  stated,  several  hundred  years.  The 
Rosicrucians  were  also  called  Brothers  of  the  Rosy  Cross , 
Rosy-cross  Knights,  Rosy-cross  philosophers,  etc.  Among 
many  pretensions,  they  claimed  to  be  able  to  transmute 
metals,  to  prolong  life,  to  know  what  is  passing  in  distant 
places,  ana  to  discover  the  most  hidden  tilings  by  the  ap¬ 
plication  of  the  Cabala  and  science  of  numbers.  —  Ro  si- 
cru'cian.  a.  —  Ro  si-cru'cian  ism  (-Iz’m),  n. 
ros'in  (roz'm),7i.  [A  variant  of  resin;  ME.  rosine ,  recine , 
OF.  rosine ,  resine .]  The  hard, commonly  amber-colored 
resin  left  after  distilling  off  the  volatile  oil  of  turpentine  ; 
colophony.  It  is  brittle  and  tasteless  and  has  a  sp.  gr.  of 
about  1.08.  It  softens  at  about  80°  C.  (176°  F.)  and  on 
further  heating  finally  fuses.  It  is  used  for  making  var¬ 
nishes  and  soaps,  as  a  flux  in  soldering,  for  rosining  violin 
bows,  etc.  See  rosin  oil.  Chemically',  it  is  a  mixture  of 
which  abietic  acid  is  the  chief  constituent, 
ros'in,  v.  t.  To  rub  with  rosin,  as  the  bow  of  a  violin. 

Ros  i-nan'te  (rbz'i-nXn'te),^.  [Sp.  Rocin an te;  rocin  a  jaded 
horse,  a  hack  -f-  ante  before.]  Don  Quixote's  steed,  very 
lean,  bony,  aud  full  of  blemishes,  but  regarded  by  the 
knight  as  incomparable. 

ros'in-dol  (roz'Tn-dol  ;  -d<51),  or  -dole,  n.  [G.;  ro.ranilin 
-f-  indol.]  Org.  Chem.  Any  of  a  series  of  red  dyestuffs  got 
by  heating  indols  with  benzoyl  chloride  and  zinc  chloride, 
rosin  oil-  An  oil  obtained  by  destructive  distillation  of 
rosin,  in  two  fractions.  The  lighter  (rosin  essence,  rosin 
spirit,  or  pinolin)  is  used  as  an  illuminant,  in  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  varnish,  etc.  The  heavier,  rosin  oil  proper,  is  a 
fluorescent  liquid,  and  is  used  as  a  lubricant  and  as  a  sub¬ 
stitute  for  other  oils.  Treated  with  milk  of  lime  it  forms 
rosin  grease,  which  is  used  as  a  lubricant  for  iron  bearings, 
rosin  soap  A  common  yellow  resin  soap  made  by  treat¬ 
ing  rosin  with  caustic  alkalies.  See  resin  soap. 
ros'in  weed7  (rbz'Tn-wed7),  n.  Any  of  various  western 
American  asteraceous  plants  having  resinous  foliage  or  a 
resinous  odor  ;  specif.  :  a  The  plant  Silphium  laciniatum, 
also  known  as  compass  plant  from  its  habit  of  turning  to¬ 
ward  the  sun.  b  The  gum  plant  ( Grindelia  squarrosa). 
ros'ma-rine7  (r5z'md-ren7 ;  -rln'),  n.  [Dan.  rosmar  a  wal- 


ro3e  linnet.  Loral ,  Eng.  a  The 
redpoll  a.  b  The  common  lin¬ 
net. 

ro'se-lite  (ro'zf-lTt),  n.  [After 
(ier.  mineralogist  G.  Rose  4- 
1 life.]  Min.  A  rose-red  arsenate 
of  calcium,  cohalt,  and  manga¬ 
nese,  (Ca,Co,  Mg){(A804V2II20, 
in  small  triclinic  c^-stals. 
ro-sel'la  (rO-zOl'd).  Var.  of 

ROSELLE. 

ro  sol'la.  n.  A  sheep  that  has 
shed  all  or  some  of  its  wool  be¬ 
cause  of  sickness.  Cant ,  Aus¬ 
tralia. 

ro-sel'late  ( -itt),o.  [NL.  rosrlla- 
tus ,  fr.  L.  rosa  rose.]  Bot.  Rosu- 
late.  [mala. I 

rose  maloes.  Corrupt,  oi  rasa-J 
rosemary  oil.  See  oil,  Table  I. 
rose  mildew.  A  mildew  (Sph fe¬ 
rn  theca  pannosa )  common  on 
the  foliage  of  cultivated  roses, 
rose  mill.  A  milling  cutter  with 
a  rounded  cutting  end. 
rose  moss.  Garden  portulaca. 
ros'en  (roz'’n),  a.  [AS.  ro.se/?.] 
Consisting  of,  or  resembling, 
roses ;  rosy.  Obs. 
rose  nail.  A  nail  with  a  convex, 
faceted  head. 

Ro'sen  miil'ler’s  or'gan  (rfi'- 
zen-miil'Srz).  [After  J.  C.  Ro- 


senmuller ,  German  anatomist.] 
Anat.  The  epobrphoron 
rose  noble.  See  noble,  ??.,  3  a. 
rose  oil.  See  oil,  Table  I. 
ro'se-ous  (rO'zf-fis),  a.  [L. 
roseus. ]  Rose-colored  ;  rosv. 
rose  ousel. Rose-colored  starling, 
rose  parrakeet  or  parakeet.  The 
roselln. 

rose  pink.  American  centaury, 
rose  pogonia-  See  Pooonia. 
ros'er  (roz'Cr),  a.  [ME.,  fr.  F. 
rosier.]  A  rose  garden  or  rose¬ 
bush.  Obs. 

rose  rash.  Med.  =  roseola. 
rose'-ringed  (-rYngd'),  a.  Hav¬ 
ing  a  rea  collar  ;  —  applied  to 
the  rim;  parrnkeets. 
ro'ser-y  (ro'z?r-Y),  n.  =  rosary, 
a  rose  garden.  Obs. 
rose  ryal  See  ryal. 

Rose’s  alloy  or  metal  (rfiz'Yz). 
[After  V.  Rose  (1736-71),  Ger. 
chemist.]  See  fusible  metal. 
rose  sawfly.  a  In  America,  the 
adult  of  the  rose  slug,  bln  Eu 
rope,  a  similar  insect  (Hylotoma 
rnsarti  m). 

rose  seizing.  =  rose  lashino. 
roset.  d*  russet. 
ro'8et  'rfl'zPt).  n.  [F.  ro.«effe.] 
A  red  color  used  by  painters, 
roset,  a.  [LL.  saccharum  rosa - 


turn  a  medieval  medicine  con¬ 
taining  sugar  and  rose  leaves.] 
Compounded  of  roses.  Obs. 
ros'et  (rOz'tt),  n.  Resin.  Scot. 
!f  Dial.  Eng.  —  V.  t.  To  rub 
with  resin.  Scot. 
rosette  burner.  A  rose  burner. 
ro-set'ted(  rr.-zgt'ed),«.  Adorned 
with  a  rosette  or  rosettes, 
rosette  plate.  Zobl.  One  of  the 
small  sievelike  plates  by  which 
the  zocecia  of  many  marine 
Polyzoa  communicate, 
ro-se'tura  (rO-ze'tum),  n.  [L.] 
Hart.  A  collection  of  live  roses, 
rose  weevil.  A  snout  beetle(.4?  <f- 
migus  fulleri)  which  destroys 
the  leaves  and  flowers  of  tne 
rose.  Its  larva  feeds  on  the  roots, 
rose  willow.  The  purple  willow, 
rosewood  oil.  See  oil,  Table  I. 
rose'wort'  (  r  0  z'w  ft  r  t7),  n.  a 
Any  plant  of  the  rose  family. 
Lindley.  Obs.  b  Roseroot. 
roaeyne.  +  rosin. 

Rosh  (rdsh  ;  rosh).  Bib. 

Rosh  Ha-sha'na  (rOsh  hA-shii'- 
nii).  [Heb.  rosh  ha-shdnah ,  lit., 
head  of  theyear.]  Jewish  New 
Year.  See  JEWISH  CALENDAR* 
iosial.  +  roseal. 
rosiar.  n.  A  kind  of  apple.  Obs 


cf.  F.  rosicler ,  rosiclaire .)  Red 

silver  ore.  Sp.  Amer. 
ros'ied  (roz'ld),  a.  Decorated 
with  roses  or  a  rose  color, 
ro'sier  (r5'zh?r),  n.  [F.,  fr.  L. 
rosarius  of  roses.]  A  rosebush  ; 
roses,  collectively.  Obs. 
ro-8il'la  (rfc-sYl'd),  n.  An  aster- 
aceous  plant  of  southern  Cali¬ 
fornia  ( Helenium  puberulum). 
ro8'i-ly  (roz'Y-lY),  adv.oi  rosy. 
Rosin  Bible.  See  biblk,  2. 
ros-in'du-line  (rCz-Yn'dfl-lYn  ; 
-len),  n.  Also  -lin.  See  indu- 
LINE.  [THOLO.I 

Ro  sine'  (ro'zEn'),  n.  SeeBAit-| 
ros'i-ness  (roz'I-n^s),  n.  See 

-NESS. 

rosin  grease.  See  rosin  oil. 
ros'in-ous,  a.  Like  rosin.  Rare. 
rosin  plant.  =  rosin  weed. 
rosin  spirit.  See  rosin  oil. 
ros'in  wood7  (r5z'Yn-w<5Ud7),  «. 

=  ROSINWEKD. 

ros'in-y  (-Y),  a.  Abounding  in, 
or  like,  rosin. 

ro'sion,  a.  [L.  rosio :  cf.  OF. 
rosion.]  A  gnawing.  Obs. 
ros'land  (ros'lrtnd),  ??.  [W.  rhos 
a  moor  -f-  E.  land.]  Heathy 
land  ;  moorish  land, 
ros'ma-rine  (r5  z'm  d-r  e  n' ; 


|]ro  si-cler' (rO'sf-klar7),  u.  [Sp.;  1  -nn7),  n.  [See  rosemary.]  Obs 


food,  foot ;  out,  oil ;  chair;  go;  sing,  iqk;  then,  thin;  nature,  verdure  (250) ;  K  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144) ;  bon  ;  yet;  zh  =  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Gcidk. 
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rue  ;  cf.  Norw.  rossmaar,  rossmaal ,  Icel.  rosmhvalr ,  ros- 
ma//.]  a  A  sea  animal  fabled  to  climb  by  its  teeth  to  the 
tops  of  rocks  to  feed  on  the  dew.  It  was  undoubtedly 
the  popular  conception  of  the  walrus,  b  The  walrus.  Obs. 
Ros  mini  an  (rBs-mTn'T-an),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  An¬ 
tonio  Rosmini-Serbati  (1707-1855),  an  Italian  philosopher 
and  Roman  Catholic  ecclesiastic,  or  his  doctrines. 

Ros  mini  an,  h.  1.  An  adherent  of  Roemiuianism. 

2.  R.  ('.  Ch.  A  member  of  a  congregation,  the  Institute 
of  Charity,  founded,  in  Italy,  by  Rosmini,  in  1828. 

Ros  mini  an  ism  (-Tz’m),  n.  The  Rosminian  philosophy. 
It  taught  that  t lie  idea  of  being  is  innate  and  that  through 
it  true  knowledge  is  made  possible, 
ro  sollc  (ro-z51'Tk),  a.  [G.  roso/saure  ;  rosol  fr.  L.  roseus 
red  4-  oleum  oil ;  —  because  red  and  formed  from  an  oil.] 
a  Pertaining  to  or  designating  the  acid  C2nH,603.  It  is  a 
red  dyestuff,  now  little  used,  obtained  by  heating  a  mix¬ 
ture  of  phenol  and  cresol  with  sulphuric  acid  and  arsenic 
acid,  by  the  action  of  nitrous  acid  on  rosaniline,  etc.  It 
is  the  anhydride  of  trihydroxy-diphenyl-tolyl-carbinol.  b 
Designating  a  related  acid,  called  also  aurine.  See  aurine. 
rO  SO'liO  (r$-z61'yo),  n.  [It.,  fr.  LL.  ros  solis  sundew, 
the  old  name  of  Drosera ,  from  which  the  liquor  was  origi¬ 
nally  extracted.]  A  sweet  cordial  of  the  Mediterranean 
region,  made  of  brandy,  sugar,  raisins,  etc.  ;  rossolis. 
Ros'sel  cur  rent  (ros'el).  [From  Rosset  Island,  in  the 
Louisiade  Archipelago. J  Oceanog.  A  portion  of  the  south¬ 
ern  equatorial  current  flowing  westward  from  the  Fiji  Is¬ 
lands  to  New  Guinea. 

ross'er  (r5s'er;  205),  n.  One  that  rosses  ;  specif.  :  a  Log¬ 
ging.  One  who  barks  and  smooths  the  ride  of  a  log  so  that 
it  may  slide  more  easily,  b  An  attachment  for  a  circular 
saw,  to  remove  the  scaly  and  gritty  bark  ahead  of  the  kerf, 
ros'so  an  ti'co  (r5s'o  Xn-te'ko).  [It.J  a  A  deep  red  Gre¬ 
cian  marble  used  by  the  ancient  Romans,  b  A  porphy- 
ritic  diorite  used  by  the  ancient  Egyptians  and  Romans. 
Ross’s  snow  goose  (ros'Tz;  205).  A  very  small  white 
goose  ( Chen  ro.ssii).  It  breeds  in  Arctic  America  and  mi¬ 
grates  through  western  America, 
ros't el-late  (r5s'te-lut),  a.  [NL.  roslellatus.]  Having  a 
small  beak  or  rostellum. 

ros  tel'lum  (rbs-tSl'ftm),  n .;  pi.  -la  (-a).  [L.,  dim.  of 
rostrum  a  beak.  Cf.  rostel.]  1  Bot.  a  The  caulicle  or 
radicle.  Obs.  b  A  small  beaklike  process  ;  a  diminutive 
rostrum,  c  In  orchids,  the  morphological  apex  of  the 
column,  a  small  projection  beneath  the  retinacula. 

2.  Zool.  An  anterior  prolongation  of  the  head  of  certain 
cestodes  (as  many  tapeworms)  bearing  hooks, 
ros'ter  (r5s'ter),  n.  [D.  rooster  a.  list,  prob.  the  same  word 
as  rooster  gridiron,  fr.  roosten  to  roast,  and  named  fr.  the 
parallel  lines.  See  roast.]  1.  Mil.  &  Nav.  Arollorlist 
of  officers,  or  enlisted  men,  subject  to  certain  assignments 
for  duty  and  made  use  of  for  systematic  details. 

2.  Hence,  any  roll  or  list  ;  as,  the  roster  of  his  honors, 
ros'tral  (-trdl),  a.  [L.  rostralis ,  fr.  rostrum  a  beak  :  cf.  F. 
rostral .]  Pertaining  to  a  rostrum  (in  any  sense). 

Rostral  Column  [L.  Columnn  Rostrala],  orig.,  a  column,  or¬ 
namented  with  beaks  of  ships,  erected  in  the 
Roman  Forum  in  honor  of  tne  naval  victory 
of  C.  Duilius  over  the  Carthaginians,  b.  c.  260. 

A  similar  memorial  pillar,  usually  for  a  naval 
victory.  —  r.  crown.  =  naval  crown. 
ros'trate  (r5a'trat),  a.  [L.  rostratus ,  fr.  ros¬ 
trum  a  beak.]  Having  a  rostrum  or  beak. 
ros'trum(-trftm),n.;/^/.L.-TRA(-tm),E.-TRUMs 
(-truinz).  [L  ,  beak,  ship’s  beak,  fr.  rod  ere,  ro- 
sum,  to  gnaw.  See  rodent.]  1.  Rom.  Antiq. 

The  curved,  often  ornamental,  end  of  a  ship’s 
prow,  esp.  the  beak  or  rain  of  a  war  galley. 

Cf.  acroterium  c.  Obs.  or  Hist. 

2.  pi.  (rostra)  Rom.  Antiq.  The  beaks;  the 
platform  in  the  Forum  where  orations, 
pleadings,  etc.,  were  delivered.  After  the 
Latin  war,  it  was  adorned  with  beaks  of 
captured  vessels.  Later,  any  of  various 
platforms  for  public  orators  in  Rome. 

3.  Hence,  a  stage  for  public  speaking  ; 
the  pulpit  or  platform  occupied  by  an 
orator  or  public  speaker. 

4.  Zodl.  Anat.  A  part  suggesting  a  bird’s  beak  ;  as: 
a  The  beak,  snout,  or  proboscis  of  any  of  various  insects, 
b  The  anterior  median,  often  spinelike,  prolongation  of  the 
carapace  of  a  crustacean,  as  in  the  lobster,  c  The  snout 
of  a  gastropod  mollusk  when  nonretractile.  d  The  grooved 
beaklike  extension  of  any  of  many  gastropod  shells,  pro¬ 
tecting  the  siphon,  e  The  guard  of  a  belemnite  shell,  f 
The  interior  median  spine  of  the  body  of  the  sphenoid  bone 
articulating  with  the  vomer,  g  The  reflected  anterior 
portion  of  the  corpus  callosum  below  the  genu. 

6.  Bot.  Any  beaklike  process  or  prolongation  ;  specif.,  one 
of  the  inner  segments  of  the  corolla  in  Asclepias. 

6.  Old  Chem.  The  beak,  or  tapering  tube,  of  a  retort. 

7.  Surg.  A  forceps  having  a  beaklike  form.  Obs. 
ros'u-late  (r5z'u-lat;  ro'zfi-),  a.  [NL.  rosulatus ,  fr.  L. 

rosa  a  rose.]  Bot.  Arranged  in  the  form  of  rosettes. 


Rostral  Column  of 
Duilius  (restored;. 


ros'y  (roz'T),  a.;  ros'i-er  (-T-er) ;  ros'i-est.  [Cf.  AS.  ro-yiy.] 
Resembling  a  rose;  specif.,  blooming;  blushing.  Also 
made  of,  or  adorned  with,  roses. 

Celestial  rosy- red,  love’s  proper  hue  Milton 

rosy  cross.  =  rose  cross,  1.  See  also  Rosicrucian,  n.  —  r. 
drop.  =  rose  drop,  2.  —  r.  finch,  any  of  certain  finches  of 
western  North  America  and  eastern  Asia  constituting  the 
genus  Leucosticte.  The  plumage  is  chiefly  brownish,  suf¬ 
fused  in  the  adult  with  rosy  or  whitish  on  the  upper  tail 
coverts.—  r.  gull.  Ross’s  gull.  —  r.  whelk,  a  grog  blossom, 
rot  (rot),  v.  i.  /rot'ted;  rotating.  [MR.  rotien ,  AS.  rotian  ; 
akin  to  D.  &  G.  rotten ,  OHG.  rozzen ,  G.  rdsten  to  steep 
flax,  Icel.  rotna  to  rot,  Sw.  ruttna ,  Dan.  raadney  Icel.  ro- 
linn  rotten.  Cf.  ret,  rotten.]  1.  To  undergo  natural 
decomposition,  wdiether  putrefactive  or  not,  induced  in  or¬ 
ganic  matter  by  fungi,  bacteria,  etc. ;  to  decay  ;  hence,  of 
inorganic  substances,  to  be  corroded,  eaten  away,  etc. 

2.  Fig.:  To  perish  slowly;  to  decay;  to  die;  to  become 
morally  corrupt ;  to  degenerate. 

3.  To  suffer  from  the  rot,  as  a  plant  or  animal. 

Syn.  —  Putrefy,  corrupt,  spoil.  See  decay. 

rot,  v.  t.  1.  To  cause  to  rot,  or  become  decomposed. 

2.  To  expose,  as  flax,  to  a  process  of  maceration,  etc.,  for 
the  purpose  of  separating  the  fiber ;  to  ret. 

rot,  ii.  1.  Process  of  rotting,  or  state  of  being  rotten  ;  de¬ 
cay  ;  putrefaction  ;  alsoi  that  which  is  rotten  or  rotting. 

2  Bot.  Disease  or  decay  of  plant  tissues  caused  by  attacks 
of  fungi,  bacteria,  etc.  See  bitter  rot,  black  rot. 

3.  Any  of  a  number  of  parasitic  diseases  which  chiefly  at¬ 
tack  sheep  and  are  characterized  by  rotting  or  necrosis  of 
the  tissues,  etc.,  progressive  emaciation,  etc.  ;  as,  liver  rot , 
foot  rot.  Specif.,  without  a  qualifying  word,  liver  rot. 

4.  Offensive  nonsense  or  trash  ;  twaddle.  & 'long. 

5.  Ci'icket.  A  fall  of  wickets  in  quick  succession.  Cant. 
ro'ta  (ro'td),  n.  [L.,  wheel.]  1.  A  round  or  course,  as  of 

duties  or  studies.  Rare. 

2.  A  roll  or  list,  as  of  schoolboys,  soldiers,  or  the  like, 
ro'ta,  n.  [LL.  See  rote,  tho  instrument.]  Music  a  An 
instrument  like  the  lyre,  played  by  plucking  with  the 
fingers  or  with  a  plectrum.  Cf.  1st  rote,  b  A  round, 
such  as  the  famous  “  Sumer  is  icumen  in.” 

Ro'ta,  n.  [LL.  ;  cf.  L.  rota  wheel  ;  —  said  to  allude  to 
the  wheel-like  design  of  the  floor  of  the  room  in  which  the 
court  used  to  sit.  See  rotary.]  1.  R.C.Ch.  An  ecclesi¬ 
astical  court,  called  also  Rota  Romana.  that  hears  appeals. 
It  consists  of  twelve  auditors  and  is  presided  over  by  a  dean. 
2  Eng.  Hist.  A  short-lived  political  club  formed  in  1059 
by  J.  Harrington  to  further  Ids  plan  for  rotation  of  magis¬ 
trates  and  legislators,  as  embodied  in  his  “  Oceana  ”  (1(150). 
Ro  ta'li-a  (ro-ta'IT-d),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  L.  rota  wheel.]  Zool. 
A  genus  of  Foraminifera  having  a  finely  perforated  test 
with  the  segments  in  a  turbinoid  spiral  and  with  septa 
composed  of  two  lamellae  between  which  are  anastomosing 
canals.  —  ro-ta'li  an  (-ta'IT-an),  a.  ti*  n. — ro-tal'l-form 
(r$-tXi'T-f8rm),  ro  ta'll  1  form'  (ro-ta'li-T-fSrm'),  a. 
ro  tam'e  ter  (ro-t£in'e-ter),  n.  [L.  rota  wheel  -j --meter.] 
An  instrument  for  measuring  curved  lines 
by  running  over  them  a  small  wheel  con¬ 
nected  with  a  recording  dial.  Cf.  opisom- 
eter,  perambulator,  2,  etc. 
ro'ta  ry  (r5'td-rY),  a.  [L.  rota  a  wheel.  See 
roll,  v. ;  cf.  barouche,  rodomontade, 
roue.]  1.  Turning,  as  awheel  on  its  axis; 
pert,  to,  or  resembling,  the  motion  of  a 
wheel  on  its  axis;  having  parts  that  rotate  ; 
rotatory  ;  as.  rotor g  motion. 

2-  Pertaining  to  rotation  in  office  ;  holding 
office  or  held,  as  an  office,  in  rotation.  R. 
rotary  battery,  a  stamp  battery  with  the 
stamps  arranged  in  circular  form.  —  r.  con-  Rotameter 
verter.  See  synchronous  converter.  —  r.  current.  Elec.,  a 
multiphase  current.  —  r.  discard.  Whist,  a  discard  of  a  cer¬ 
tain  suit  made,  by  an  arbitrary  convention,  to  denote 
strength  in  a  certain  other  suit.  —  r.  engine.  See  steam  en¬ 
gine.  —  r.  field  motor,  Elec.,  an  induction  motor.  —  r.  planer, 
Mach.,  a  planing  machine  in  which  a  rotary  movement  is 
given  to  the  tool  or  cutters.  —  r.  press,  Print.,  a  ♦ 
cylinder  press  with  the  type  form  curved  to  V,| 
fit  a  rotating. cylinder.  —  r.  pump,  a  pump  in 
which  the  fluid  is  impelled  by  rotating  devices 
instead  of  reciprocating  buckets  or  pistons. 

—  r.  shears,  shears  in  which  revolving  sharp- 
edged  or  sharp-cornered  wheels  do  the  cut¬ 
ting.  Bee  shears,  1  d,  Ulust.  -  r.  squeezer.  See 
squeezer, n.,1  C-— r. transformer.  =  rotary  con¬ 
verter.  See  also  transformer.  —  r.  valve,  a 
valve  acting  by  continuous  or  partial  rotation.  Double- 
ro'tate  (ro'tat  or,  esp.  in  British  usage,  ro-  Wheel  Rota- 
tat'),  v.  i. ;  ro'tat-eb  (-tat-€d) ;  ro'tat-ing  ry  Pump  of 
(-tat-Tng).  [L.  rotatus ,  p.  p.  of  rotore,  fr.  h^hCentury. 
rota  wheel.  See  rotary  ;  cf.  roue.]  1.  To  turn,  as  a  wheel, 
round  an  axis  ;  to  revolve. 

2.  To  perform  any  act,  function,  or  operation  in  turn  ;  to 
pass  or  alternate  in  a  series  ;  as,  members  of  a  clique  rotat¬ 
ing  in  office  and  the  office  rotating  among  them. 

Syn.  —  See  revolve. 


ro'tate  (ro'tat ;  cf.  v.  i\,  preceding ),  v.  t.  1.  To  cause  to 
rotate,  or  turn,  as  a  wheel,  around  an  axle  ;  to  revolve. 

2.  To  cause  to  succeed,  pass,  or  act,  in  turn  in  a  series-, 
as,  to  rotate  men  in  office. 

3.  Agric.  To  cause  to  grow  in  rotation  ;  to  vary  by  rota¬ 
tional  planting  ;  as,  to  rotate  crops. 

ro'tate  (-tat),  a.  [L.  rotatus ,  p.  p.  See 
rotate,  r.]  Having  the  parts  flat  and 
spreading  or  radiating  like  those  of  a 
wheel ;  wheel-shaped, 
ro'tat-lng  (ro'tat-Tug),  p.  pr.  cf*  vb.  n. 
of  rotate.  —  rotating  band.  =  rotat-  Rotate  Corolla  of  So* 
ing  ring.  —  r.  current.  Elec.,  a  current  .  lunum 
producing  a  rotating  magnetic  field  ;a  multiphase  current 
—  r.  ring,  Ordnance,  the  ring  of  metal  around  a  projectile, 
to  take  the  grooves  of  the  rifling  and  thus  impart  rotation, 
ro  ta'tion  (ro-ta'shSn),  n.  [L.  rotatio :  cf.  F.  rotation .) 

1.  Actof  rotating,  orturning on  an  axis.  See  revolution,  1  b. 

2.  Any  return  or  succession  in  a  series;  as,  the  rotation 
of  the  seasons  ;  rotation  in  office. 

3.  In  technical  uses  :  a  Anat.  cf*  Physiol.  The  turning  of 
a  limb  or  part  about  its  long  axis  as  if  on  a  pivot,  as  when 
the  head  is  turned  in  looking  over  the  shoulder,  b  Plant 
Physiol.  The  streaming  movement  of  the  cytoplasm  around 
the  wall  of  a  cell.  Cf.  circulation,  5.  c  Forestry.  The 
total  cycle  or  period  during  which  a  given  stand  of  timber 
occupies  a  piece  of  ground. 

rotation  of  crops.  Agric.,  the  cultivation  of  a  succession  of 
different  crops  on  the  same  piece  of  land  before  it  is  again 
planted  w  ith  the  original  crop,  to  promote  the  fertility  of 
the  soil  by  varying  t  tie  demands  upon  it.  Ordinarily  corn 
or  a  root  crop,  as  turnips  or  sw  edes,  is  followed  by  a  grain, 
as  wheat,  oats,  or  barley,  and  this  by  a  leguminous  crop, 
as  clover  or  peas. — r.  of  mutes,  Philol. ,  Lautverschiebung. 
ro  ta'tion  al  (-tfl),  a.  Pertaining  to,  or  resulting  from,  ro¬ 
tation  ;  of  the  nature  of,  or  characterized  by,  rotation, 
ro'ta  tive  (ro'td-ttv),  a.  [Cf.  F.  rotalif.]  1  Turning,  as 
a  wheel ;  rotary  ;  rotational ,  as,  rotative  velocity. 

2-  Causing  rotation. 

rotative  engine,  a  steam  engine  in  which  the  reciprocating 
motion  of  t lie  piston  is  transformed  into  a  continuous  ro¬ 
tary  motion. 

ro-ta'tor  (r6-ta't#r),  n.  [L.]  One  that  rotates  ;  specif. :  a 
Aval.  [pi.  rotatores  (ro'ta-to'rez  ;  201)].  A  muscle  which 
partially  rotates  a  part  on  its  axis,  b  Metal.  A  revolving 
reverberatory  furnace.  C  Math.  The  quantity  (cos  0  -f~ 
i  sin  0)  which  rotates  a  vector  through  the  angle  0  without 
changing  its  magnitude,  d  The  screwlike  part  of  a  ship's 
log  that  causes  the  log  to  rotate  in  the  water.  ©  A  small 
fast-running  electric  motor  specially  adapted  for  rotating 
Geissler  tubes,  color  disks,  6iren  disks,  etc. 

II  ro  ta  to'res  spi'nae  (ro'td-to'rez  spi'ne)  [NL.],  Anat.,  any  of 
certain  small  muscles  in  the  dorsal  region  of  the  spine, 
each  arising  from  the  upper  and  back  part  of  a  transverse 
process  and  inserted  into  the  lamina  of  the  vertebra  above, 
ro'ta  to-ry  Oo'tri-to-rT),  a.  [See  rotate,  rotary.]  1.  Of, 
pert,  to,  or  producing,  rotation ;  turning  on  or  as  on  an 
axis  ;  having  parts  that  rotate;  rotary  ;  as,  rotatory  pow'er ; 
rotatory  motion  ;  a  rotatory  engine. 

2.  Going  in  a  circle  or  series ;  following  in  rotation  or  suc¬ 
cession  ;  as,  rotatory  assemblies.  Burke. 

rotche,  rotch  (r5ch),  n.  A  very  small,  short-billed  auk 
(A  lie  alle)  breeding  on  the  coasts  of  the  Arctic  Ocean  and 
northern  North  Atlantic,  ranging  south  in  winter, 
rote  (rot),  n.  [OF.  rote ,  prob.  of  G.  origin  ,  cf.  MHG.  rotte, 
OHG.  rotla ,  also  LL.  crolta  (fr.  Celtic).  Cf.  crowd  a  kind 
of  violin.]  Music.  A  kind  of  guitarlike  stringed  instru¬ 
ment.  played  with  a  bow,  like  the  crow'd,  or  by  a  small 
wheel  or  wheel-like  device,  like  the  hurdy-gurdy, 
rote,  n.  [Cf.  Icel.  rauta  to  roar,  and  E.  rut,  in  this  sense.] 
The  noise  produced  by  the  surf  dashing  upon  the  shore. 
Cf.  rut,  roaring.  Lowell • 

rote,  n.  [ME.  rote  in  by  role,  also,  if  not  a  different  word, 
condition,  custom  ;  orig.  uncert.]  1.  A  f\ 
fixed  course  or  routine,  as  of  study  or 
speech  ;  hence,  repetition  of  forms  of 
speech,  often  implying  want  of  attention 
to  the  meaning;  memorizing 
through  repetition  or  repeat¬ 
ing  solely  from  memory. 

“  Rehearse  your  song  by 
role."  Shak. 


2.  That  learned  by  memo¬ 
rizing;  a  memorized  r61e.  R. 
rot'gut'  (rSt'gut'),  n.  Bad 
liquor,  esp.  when  adulter¬ 
ated  so  as  to  be  deleterious. 

Slang. 

ro'ti-fer  (ro'tT-fer),  n.  [NL. 

See  Rotifera.]  One  of  the 
Rotifera.  A  Rotifer  (I/ydatina  senta)  A 

Ro-tif'er-a  (ro-tTf'er-a),  n.  Female  ;  li  Male,  o  Circle  of 
pi.  [NL.  .  L.  rota  a  wheel  Cilm  ,  Cnuhol  Appemlop.  ; 
F  .  L  ..  „  ...  .  c  Mouth  ;  d  Mastiix  ;  e  Stom- 

ferre  to  bear.J  Zool.  A  nch  ;  l  Ovary  ;  n  Ganglion  ;  p 
class  of  minute,  usually  mi-  Penis;  i  Spermary  ;  t  Nephria- 
croscopic,  but  many-celled  ium;rBlndder  Much  enlarged. 


1  Dew  from  the  sea  ;  sea  dew. 

2.  Rosemary. 

Ros  marri'huB  (rBs/m«-rI'nus ; 
rOz'-),  n.  fL.f  rosemary.  See 
rosemary.]  Hot.  A  genus  of 
menthaceous  plants  consisting 
of  a  single  polymorphous  spe¬ 
cies  ( R.  officinal  is),  the  rosemary, 
rosmaryn.  +  rosemary. 
ro 'so  lane  (rfi'so-lfin).  n.  See 
MAUVKINK,  1.  [ROSOLIO.I 

ro-8o'li  (ro-sfi'le). »».  |Sp.]  =| 
ro'so-lite  (ro'zMTt),  u.  [Cf. 

ROSE  ;  -LITE  ;  aDo  RHODOLITE.]  1 
Min.  A  pink  variety  of  garnet, 
ro-so'rl-al  (rO-so'ri-rtl),  a.  [L. 
rodere ,  roman,  to  gnaw.]  Pert, 
to  the  rodents  ;  gnawing, 
rospeyfl-  *1 *  Rasims,  wine, 
rosp'ing.  ».  [Cf.  OD.  ruyspen, 
rus/ien,  rttpsen,  to  belch.]  Belch¬ 
ing.  Cf.  rasp,  to  belch.  Obs. 
rose  (r8s;  205),  n.  The  rough 
exterior  of  bark, 
ross, t.  [Perh.  through  Cana¬ 
dian  F.,  fr.  F.  rater  to  shave.] 
To  divest  of  the  ross  ;  as,  to  ross 
bark.  See  rosser. 

Ross.  n.  Her.  See  herald, n., 2. 
rosse.  +  rose. 

rog'sel,  n.  [Cf.  ros  land.] 


Light  land;  rosland.  Obs. — 
ros'8el-ly,  a.  Obs. 
rossete.  +  RUSSET, 
ros'sle  (r0s'’l).  Dial.  Eng.  vnr. 
Of  W’KKSTLE.  [solio,  1.1 

II  ros  so'lis  (rrt-Rfi'lTs),  n.  =ro-| 
Ross  s  gull  (rSs'Yz:  2U*>).  (After 
Sir  .lames  Clark  Ross,  British 
navigator.]  A  small  and  rare 
gull 7 Rhodostethin  rosea)  of  the 
far  north  having  the  tail  wedge- 
shaped  and  the  lower  parts  rosy 
when  in  full  plumage 
rost.  •]*  roast.  [tide.  Nrof.l 
rost  (rbst).  Vnr.  of  roust,  a| 
roste.  +  roast,  roust. 
ros'tel  (rbs't'-l),  n.  [L.  rostrl- 
han,  dim.  of  rostrum  a  beak  :  cf 
F.  roste  lie.]  A  rostellum. 
ros-tel'lar  (rtfs-tei'dr),  a.  Per¬ 
taining  to  a  rostellum. 

Ros  tel  la'ri-a  (rbs't^-la'rY-A), 
n.  [NL.]  See  spindle  shell 
a  —  ros  tel-la'ri-an  f-dfn ),  a.  5r  n. 
ros  tel '11-form  (rBs-tfl'T-fSrm), 
a.  Shaped  like  a  rostellum. 
rosten.  roast. 
roB'tern.  ^  roastiron. 
roa'tra  ( rbs'tra;,  n..  ;>/.  of  ros- 
TRUM ,  2.  [coids.  G6.«.| 

ros'tral.  n.  One  of  the  cora-| 


ros'trat-ed  (  rfis't  r  a  t-C-  d),  a. 

Rostrate. 

roB-tra'tion  (rtfs-tra'shan).  w. 
(See  rostra tk.J  Actof  putting 
in  the  beak  or  hill.  Obs 
ros-trif'er-ou9  ( r?S»-trTf 'er-i/s). 
a.  [L  rostrum  beak  -4-  -Jtrous  ] 
Zoo).  Rostrate.  Rare. 
ros'trl  form  (r5s'trT-f6rm),  a 
S ha|)ed  like  a  beak, 
ros'troid  (rbs'troid),  a.  [ro.«- 
tnnn  4-  -oaf. I  Chiefly  Zool. 
Like  a  rostrum,  or  beak, 
ros'tru-late  (-trOb-Rtt).  a.  Zool. 
Having,  or  like,  a  rostrulum. 
ros'tru  lum  (-lum),  n  :  pi.  -la 
(-Id)  [NL.,  dim  of  L  rostrum 

a  beak.]  A  small  rostrum  :  spe¬ 
cif.,  the  rostrum  of  a  flea.  —  ros'- 
tra  lar  (-Idr),  a. 

rosty,  o  t.  Sc  i  [Prob.  fr.  OF. 
rosti.  p  p.  of  rostir ,  F.  rbtir  ] 
To  roast.  Obs. 

ros'ular  (rOz'Q-ldr;  rS'zfl-), a. 
Rosulate 

ros'y  (rdz'Y),  v.  t.  To  make 
rosy  ;  to  rose. 

rot.  n  [Cf.  G.  rotte.]  A  file  of 
6ix  soldiers.  Obs. 
rot  'a  ble.  a.  Liable  to  rot.  Ohs. 
ro'ta-cism.  Var.  of  rhotacism. 


rot'al.  Var  of  rotl 
ro'tal  (rfi'trtl).  a.  Pert,  to 
wheels  ;  also,  pert,  to  rotary 
motion  ;  rotary.  Rare. 
ro'ta-man.  n.  A  member  of  the 
Rota  club  See  R<>  r  a,  2. 

Ro'ta  nev  ( rd'td-ngv ),  n.  [A  re¬ 
versing  of  Nicolaus  I  Lat¬ 

inized  form  of  Niccolo  Cucc in- 
tore,  It.  astronomer.]  See  star 
ro'tang  <rfi'tftng),  w  |  See  r  \t- 
tan.J  An  East  Indian  rattan 
palm  ( ('alamos  rot  any) 
ro'ta-ry,  n.  Elec.  A  rotary  con- 
verter  Colloy. 

ro'ta-scope  (ro'td-skdp),  ti.  [L. 
rota  wheel  -+-  -scope  )  See  gy¬ 
roscope. 

ro'tat-a-ble  ( -tat-d-h’l :  rfi-tut'  >, 
a.  See  -able.  —  ro'tat-a  bly, 
ad  v. 

ro'tat-ed  (r5'tat-5d),  a. 

1.  1  urned  round,  as  a  wheel. 

2.  Wheel-shaped  ;  rotate, 
rotation  band.  Ordnance.  — 
rotating  ring. 
ro'ta-tive-ly, ado.  of  rotative. 
Ro'  ta-to  'rl-a  ( r  o't  d-t  5'r  Y-a  ; 
201),  n.  pi.  [NL.]  Zobl.  Syn.  of 
Rotifera.  —  r  o't  a-t  o'r  i-a  n 
(-fin),  a.  Be  n. 


rotche.  fRorK.  [a vestment. I 
rotch'et.  +  ratchet;  rochet, I 
rotch'ie  (r&ch'T)  Var.  of 
rotche,  nuk. 

rote  •]*  root,  rot,  route 
rote  (rot).  Obs.  or  dial.  Eng. 
var.  of  kowt. 

rote.  u.  t.  To  learn  or  repeat  hy 
rote.  Obs. 

rote.r.i.  [See  rotate.]  Togo 
out  or  change  by  rotution  or  suc¬ 
cession;  to  rotate.  Obs. 
rotelen  +  rutile. 
ro-tel'la  (rfi-tCl'd),  n.  [It  or 
LL.,  a  round  shield. J  A  round 
shield  ;  a  buckler, 
roten.  +  Rotten. 
roter.  n  { OV.rotier,T  routier  ] 
MU.  A  mercenary.  Obs. 
rot  grass.  Dial.  Eng.  Any  of 
several  marsh  or  hog  plants  re¬ 
puted  to  produce  rot  in  sheep  ; 
esp.:  a  Velvet  grass,  b  Com¬ 
mon  hutterwort.  c  Flukewort. 
roth  (rfith),  n.  Status  or  rights 
of  a  udaler.  Shetland  Islands. 

||  Ro'theln  (rQ'teln),  n.  pi.  (G.. 
fr.  roth  red.  See  red.  «.J  Med. 
German  measles.  See  rubella. 
roth'er.  f  rudder. 
roth'er  (rbth'5r),  n.  [AS.  hry- 


&er;  akin  to  D.  rund,  G .  rind.] 
Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng  1.  Cattle  ; 
a  horned  beast.  Shak. 

2.  Dung  ;  manure. 

3  An  implement  used  for  mix¬ 
ing  or  mashing  malt  Obs. 
roth'er-beastVf.  A  rother.  Obs. 
roth'er  en.  a.  Of  or  pert,  to 
cattle.  Obs. 

roth'er  muck  (r&tfc'Pr-mfik),  n. 
[Orig.  uncert.  Cf  rott  goose  J 
The  hernicle  goose.  Loral,  Eng 
rother  nail  A  nail  with  a  very 
full  head,  used  for  fastening  the 
rudder  irons  of  ships.  Cant . 
Rothe'say  (rbth'sit),  n.  J/er. 
See  ii  krald,  »/.,  2. 
roth'ine  (rbt'Tn  ;  -en  :  1M).  n. 
[After  J  Roth,  who  first  made 
it.]  =  PHENYL  BROVTK 
rothir  +  rudder. 

Roth'lle  gen-des  (rdt'le'gtfn- 
des),  n.  [G-,  lit.,  lying  red  ; — 
from  the  red  beds  of  sandstone 
near  Eisenach.]  Geol.  The  sand¬ 
stones,  shales,  and  conglomer¬ 
ates,  of  the  lower  Permian  of 
Germany.  See  geology.  Chart. 
roth 'man.  n.  A  udaler.  SheU 
land.  Islands. 
rotien  +  rot,  v. 


ale,  senate,  care,  Am,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofa ;  eve,  Svent,  6nd,  recent,  maker;  ice,  Ill;  old,  6bey,  orb,  ddd,  s&ft,  connect ;  use,  unite,  urn,  ttp,  circiis,  menu ; 

||  Foreign  Word.  +  Obsolete  >  urlunt  of.  +  combined  with.  =  equals. 
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aquatic  animals  having  the  anterior  end  modified  into  a 
retractile  disk  bearing  one  or  two  circles  of  strong  cilia, 
which,  when  in  motion,  often  give  the  appearance  of 
rapidly  revolving  wheels.  The  posterior  end  usually  forms 
a  tapering  tail  or  foot,  by  which  many  forms  can  attach 
themselves.  The  pharynx  contains  a  chitinous  masticat¬ 
ing  apparatus  (see  mastax).  Ill  modern  classifications,  the 
Rot  if  era  are  the  chief  class  of  a  phylum,  Trochelminthes. 
They  are  most  abundant  in  stagnant  fresh  water.  —  ro-tif' 
er-al  (ro-tIf'er-81),  a.  —  ro-tif'er  ous  (-ms),  a. 
ro'ti-iorm  (ro'tl-fSrm),  a.  [L.  rota  wheel  +  -form.]  Wheel- 
shaped ;  rotate. 

rot'l  (rbt'T),  n.  [Ar.  raj!,  rijl.]  A  weight  of  Turkey, 
North  Africa,  Persia,  etc.,  corresponding  to  the  pound, 
but  varying  greatly  with  the  locality;  also,  a  varying  dry 
measure.  The  Egyptian  customs  rotl  equals  0.11905  pound 
av.  (0.419  kg.) ;  in  Morocco  the  rotl  is  equal  to  about  1.68 
lbs  (0.,bke .)  j  Tunis,  1.11  lbs.  (0.50  kg.);  at  Mocha,  1.125  lbs. 
(11.51  kg.);  Malta,  1.75  lbs.  (0.79  kg.). 

ro'tor  (ro'tflr),  n.  [Short  for  rotator.']  1.  Math.  A  local¬ 
ized  vector,  or  one  that  cannot  be  moved  about  anywhere, 
always  parallel  to  itself  without  changing  its  value,  but  can 
be  only  slid  back  and  forth  along  a  line  called  its  axis.  It 
represents  by  its  length  and  sense  the  velocity  and  sense 
of  a  rotation  about  its  axis.  Clifford 

2.  Mach.  A  part  that  revolves  in  a  stationary  part,  esp. 
when  both  are  large  ;  specif.  :  a  Elec.  The  rotating  mem¬ 
ber  of  an  electrical  machine,  b  The  rotating  wheel  or 
group  of  wheels  in  a  steam  turbine.  Cf.  stator. 
rot'ten  (r5t/’n),  a.  [ME.  roten,  of  Scand.  orig.  ;  cf.  Icel. 
rot  inn;  akin  to  8w.  rutten,  Dan.  ruadden.  See  rot.]  1.  Hav¬ 
ing  rotted  ;  putrid  ;  decayed  ;  hence,  offensive  to  the  smell; 
fetid.  “  Reek  of  the  rotten  fens.”  Sliak. 

2.  Affected  with  rot,  as  an  animal.  See  rot,  n.,  3. 

3.  Unsound,  as  if  rotted;  not  firm  or  trusty;  disinte¬ 

grated  or  defective  in  solidity;  as,  rotten  iron.  "The 
rotten  way."  Knolles 

4.  Fig.:  Unsound  or  corrupt;  esp.,  morally  corrupt  or 
lacking  in  integrity  ;  as,  rotten  municipal  government. 

Something  is  rotten  in  the  state  of  Denmark.  Shale 

5.  Disgustingly  bad  or  inferior  ;  abominable.  Slang. 
Syn.  —  Putrefied,  putrid,  decayed,  unsound,  corrupt. 

—  rot'ten  ly,  adv.  —  rot'ten-ness,  n. 

rotten  borough,  any  of  the  boroughs  which,  at  the  time  of 
the  Reform  Bill  of  1832,  contained  but  few  voters,  yet  re¬ 
tained  the  privilege  of  sending  a  member'to  Parliament. 
Rot'ten  Row'  (r5t'’n  ro').  [Peril,  fr.  an  OF.  route  le  roi 
road  of  the  king.J  A  fashionable  equestrian  thoroughfare 
m  Hyde  Park,  London.  It  was  a  part  of  the  route  of  the 
Plantagenet  kings  from  Westminster  to  the  royal  forests, 
rot'ten  stone  (-ston7),  n.  A  friable  siliceous  stone,  the 
residue  of  a  siliceous  limestone  whose  calcareous  matter 
lias  been  removed  by  the  solvent  action  of  water.  Cf. 
Tripoli.  —  v.  t.  To  polish  or  grind  with  rot  ten  stone, 
rot'tler-a  red  (r5t'ler-«).  [NL.  Rottlera  (syn.  of  Echinus ). 
fr.  Johann  Peter  Rottier,  name  of  a  Danish  missionary.] 
A  red  dye  obtained  from  the  capsules  of  the  Asiatic  eu- 
phorbiaceous  plant  Echinus  philippinensis. 
rot'U  la  (r5t[u-ld),  n.  [L.,  a  little  wheel.]  1.  Anal,  A 
Zool.  a  The  patella,  or  kneepan.  b  One  of  five  radial 
pieces  intervening  between  the  alveoli  and  extending  in¬ 
ward  toward  the  esophagus  in  the  dentary  apparatus,  or 
Aristotle’s  lantern,  of  a  sea  urchin. 

2.  Dim.  of  rota,  a  round. 

—  rot'u-lar  (-Idr),  a. 

TO-tund'  (ro-tund'),  a.  [L.  rotundas.  See  round  ;  cf.  ro¬ 
tunda.]  1.  Round  or  rounded  out;  spherical;  as,  ro¬ 
tund  little  man  ;  a  rotund  figure. 

2.  Rounded  ;  full  and  flowing ;  —  said  of  speech  or  lan¬ 
guage  ;  as,  rotund  oratory. 

ro  tun'da  (ro-tun'dd),  n.  [Cf.  It.  rotonda ,  F.  rotonde ;  both 
fr.  L.  rotundas  round,  fern,  rotunda.  See  rotund,  a.] 

1.  Arch.  A  round  building,  esp.  one  round  both  outside 
and  inside  and  covered  by  a  dome  or  cupola,  like  the  Pan¬ 
theon  at  Rome. 

2.  a  A  large  round  room;  as,  the  rotunda  of  the  Capitol 
at  Washington,  b  Erron.,  a  large  central  area  in  a  hotel 
or  other  public  building,  neither  circular  nor  dome-covered. 

ro  tun'date  (ro-tBn'dat),  a.  [L.  rotundatus ,  p.  p.  of  rotun - 
dare  to  make  round.]  Rounded,  esp.  at  the  end  or  corners, 
ro-tun'dl-ty  (ro-tun'dT-tT),  n.  [L.  rotund i la s  :  cf.  F.  ro - 
tondite.'j  1.  State  or  quality  of  being  rotund  ;  round  ness; 
sphericity.  “  The  thick  rotundity  o’  the  world  !  ”  Shak. 

2.  Hence,  rounded  completeness  ;  entirety.  Fuller. 

3.  Quality  of  being  full  and  flowing;  —  said  of  speech 

II  ro'ture'  (ro'tiir'),  n.  [F.]  1.  State  of  being  a  roturier. 

2  Fr.  ti*  Canadian  Feudal  Law.  A  feudal  tenure  of  lands 
by  one  having  no  privileges  of  nobility,  bound  only  to  a 
payment  of  rent  in  money  or  in  kind. 

II  ro'tu  rier'  (ro'tu'rya'),  n.  ;  pi.  -riers  (F.  -rya').  [F.]  A 
person  not  of  noble  birth  ;  specif.,  a  freeman  holding  land 
by  roture. 

II  roll'd'  (roo'a'),  n.  [F.,  properly  p.  p.  of  rouer  to  break 
upon  the  wheel,  fr.  roue  a  wheel,  L.  rota.  See  rotate, 
rotary.]  A  man  devoted  to  a  life  of  sensual  pleasure, 
esp.  in  his  relations  with  women ;  a  debauchee  ;  a  rake. 
Rou  en'  cross  (ro<yaN').  [From  Rouen ,  France.]  A  cross 
of  precious  metal  in  fretwork,  in  or  forming  a  brooch  or 
pendant ;  a  brooch  or  pendant  having  such  a  cross. 

Rouen  duck.  [From  Rouen ,  France.]  One  of  a  valuable 
breed  of  domestic  ducks  derived  from  the  wild  mallard, 
which  they  resemble  closely  in  color  but  exceed  in  size. 


rouge  (roozh),  n.  [F.]  1.  A  red  amorphous  powder  con¬ 

sisting  of  ferric  oxide,  usually  prepared  by  calciniug  ferrous 
sulphate  ;  specif.,  a  comparatively /ight-colored  form,  as 
distinguished  from  a  darker,  more  highly  calcined  prod¬ 
uct  called  crocus.  It  is  used  in  polishing  glass,  metal,  or 
gems,  as  a  pigment,  etc.  Jewelers’  rouge  is  a  fine,  gently 
calcined  variety ;  it  is  sometimes  prepared  from  ferrous 
oxalate. 

2.  Any  of  various  cosmetics  used  for  giving  a  red  color  to 
the  cheeks  or  lips.  The  best  is  prepared  from  the  dried 
flowers  of  the  safflower,  but  carmine  is  often  used, 
rouge,  v.  i.  dr  t. ;  rouged  (roozlid)  ;  roug'ing  (robzh'Tng) 
To  tint  with  rouge,  as  the  face  or  cheeks, 
rouge  (roozh),  a.  [F.,  fr.  L.  rubeus  red,  akin  to  ruhere  to 
be  red,  rM&erred.  See  red.]  Red.  Rare.  —  ||  Kongo  Croix 
(krwii).  Rouge  Dra'gon'  (dra/gbN').  [F.,  lit.,  red  cross,  red 
dragon.]  Her.  See  pursuivant,  1. 

rouge  et  noir'  (rob'-zha  nwar').  [F.,  red  and  black.] 
Cards.  Trente  et  quarante ;  —  so  called  from  the  diamond- 
shaped  red  and  black  compartments  of  the  gaming  table, 
rough  (ruf),  a.  ;  rough'ek  (-Sr) ;  rough'est.  [ME.  rou%, 
vou,  row ,  rugh ,  ruh,  AS.  ruh  ;  akin  to  LG.  rug ,  D.  ruig , 
ruw,  OHG.  ruh,  G.  rauh ,  ranch  ;  cf.  Litli.  ruukas  wrinkle, 
rukti  to  wrinkle.  Cf.  rug,  w.]  1.  Having  inequalities, 

ridges,  projections,  or  the  like,  on  the  surface ;  not  of  un¬ 
broken  surface  ;  not  smooth  or  plain  ;  as.  a  rough  board  ; 
a  rough  stone  ;  rough  cloth.  Specif. :  a  Marked  by  coarse¬ 
ness  of  surface  ;  hairy  ;  shaggy;  as,  a  rough  coat;  a  face 
rough  with  a  two  days’  beard  ;  hands  rough  and  chapped 
with  cold.  “  Rough  satyrs.”  Milton,  b  Not  level ;  hav¬ 
ing  a  broken  surface ;  uneven  ;  — said  of  a  piece  of  land, 
or  of  a  road.  “Rough,  uneven  ways.”  Shak.  c  Tossed  in 
waves  ;  not  calm  or  smooth  ;  —  said  of  water. 

2.  Coarse,  rugged,  or  unpolished  in  character  or  appear¬ 
ance  ;  unrefined.  Specif.  :  a  Harsh  to  the  eye  ;  wanting 
smoothness  of  outline  or  form;  as,  a  rough  landscape.  “A 
visage  rough.”  Dryden.  b  Not  cultivated  ;  unpolished; 
rude ;  as,  rough  peasants ;  rough  hospitality  ;  also,  not 
courteous  or  kind  ;  rude  ;  uncivil ;  as,  a  rough  reply.  “  A 
surly  boatman,  rough  as  waves.”  Prior,  c  Harsh  to  the 
ear  ;  discordant ;  grating  ;  hoarse  ;  as,  a  rough  voice  ;  rough 
numbers,  d  Harsh  to  the  taste;  austere;  as,  rough  whisky. 

3.  Not  tranquil  ;  marked  by  boisterousness  or  disorder  ; 

tempestuous ;  as,  rough  horseplay  ;  rough  weather  ;  a  rough 
crowd.  “  He  stayeth  his  rough  w  ind.”  Is.  xxvii.  8. 

4.  Not  gentle;  marked  by  severity  or  violence;  harsh; 

as,  rough  measures  or  actions.  “  A  quicker  and  rougher 
remedy.”  Clarendon. 

5.  In  a  crude  or  unfinished  state;  unwrought  or  incom¬ 
pletely  wrought ;  crude  ;  as,  the  rough  lumber  for  a  house; 
rough  steel ;  a  rough  diamond  ;  hence,  hastily  or  carelessly 
done  or  made  and  therefore  confessedly  imperfect ;  as,  a 
rough  estimate  ;  a  rough  outline  of  a  design  or  a  plot. 

6.  Designating  a  workman  qualified  to  do  only  rougher  and 
clumsier  kinds  of  work  ;  as,  a  rough  carpenter  or  mason. 

7.  Of  very  coarse  or  poor  quality,  or,  sometimes,  not  fresh; 

—  said  of  food  ;  as,  rough  fish.  Slang,  Eng. 

Syn.  —  Rough,  rude.  With  reference  to  behavior,  rough 
suggests  harshness,  severity,  or  violence  ;  rude,  uncouth¬ 
ness  or  discourtesy  ;  as,  to  jostle  one  roughly  (cf.  rudely) ; 
a  rough  retort,  a  rude  interruption.  As  applied  to  proc¬ 
esses  or  results,  rough  often  suggests  that  which  is  off¬ 
hand  or  hasty  ;  rude,  that  which  lacks  finish  or  polish  ; 
as,  a  rough  guess,  a  roMfirA-and-ready  theory  ;  rude  work¬ 
manship,  a  rude  implement,  rude  verses.  But  the  wrords 
are  often  used  with  little  distinction.  See  coarse,  crude. 
rough-and-ready,  crude  or  unpolished  in  nature,  method,  or 
manner,  but  prompt  or  effective  in  action  or  use :  as,  a 
rough-and-ready  leader  or  workman  ;  a  rough-and-ready 
training.  “  The  rough-and-ready  understanding.”  Lowell. 

“  Some  rough-and-ready  theory.”  Tylor.  —  R.  and  Ready, 
Old,  General  Zachary  Taylor  (1784-1850) ;  —  a  nickname.  — 
r.-and-tumble,  characterized  by  violence  not  restrained  by 
rule ;  as,  a  rough-and-tumble  fight ;  hence,  characterized 
by,  or  fitted  for,  hard  knocks  and  sudden  emergencies ;  as, 
a  rough-and-tumble  life.  —  r.  bent,  or  r.  bent  grass,  a  slender 
grass  (Agroshs  scabra),  with  widely  spreading,  capillary 
panicles.  It  is  sometimes  used  for  dried  bouquets.  —  r. 
bindweed,  a  European  smilax  ( Smilax  aspera),  the  root  of 
which  yields  a  kind  of  sarsaparilla.  —  r.  breathing,  the  spir- 
itus  asper.—  r.  chervil,  a  European  bristly-fruited  apiaceous 
weed  ( Torilis  anthriscus).  —  r.  cicely,  the  hedge  parsley 
Caucalis  anthriscus.  —  r.  coat,  the  first  coat,  as  of  paint  or 
plaster.  —  r.  diamond,  an  uncut  diamond  ;  hence,  colloqui¬ 
ally,  a  person  of  intrinsic  worth  but  outwardly  rude,  as  in 
manners.  —  r.  fig,  an  Australian  ulmaceous  tree  (Trenia 
aspera).  —  r.  file.  See  file,  tool.  —  r.  lemon,  a  natural 
hybrid  citrous  fruit  of  southern  Florida,  resembling  a 
coarse  sour  orange ;  also,  the  tree  bearing  this  fruit,  much 
used  as  a  stock  for  grafting  ordinary  lemons  and  oranges. 

—  r.  log,  Naut.,  a  first  draft  of  a  vessel  s  log.  —  r.  mute.  = 
aspirate,  n.,  lb.  -r.  oak.  The  post  oak  ( Quercus  minor). 

—  r.  rail.  Naut.  =  rough-tree  rail.  Obs.  —  r.  sarsaparilla, 
bristl  v  sarsaparilla.  —  r.  string .  See  roughstring.  —  r.  tree. 
Naut .  a  A  spar  or  mast  in  the  rough,  b  That  part  of  a  mast 
above  the  deck.  Rare,  c  A  stanchion  supporting  the  rough- 
tree  rail.  Rare.  —  r.-tree  rail,  Naut.,  the  rail  at  the  top  of 
a  vessel’s  bulwarks.  Obs. 

rough,  n.  1.  Boisterous  weather.  Obs.  Fletcher. 

2.  [Perh.  a  different  word  ;  cf.  ruffian.]  A  coarse,  rude 
fellow  ;  a  rowdy  ;  ruffian. 

3.  That  which  is  rough  ;  specif.  :  a  pi.  Mining.  Coarse, 
poor  sands  from  tin  dressing.  Dial.  Eng.  b  An  uncut  gem. 

4.  A  spike  or  calk  inserted  in  a  horseshoe  to  prevent  the 
animal  from  slipping. 


in  the  rough,  in  an  umvrought  or  rude  condition ;  unpoJ 
ished  ;  as,  a  diamond  or  a  sketch  in  the  rough. 

Contemplating  the  people  in  the  rough.  Mrs.  Browning. 

—  the  r.,  quality  or  state  of  being  rough  ;  roughness  ;  as, 
the  rough  of  a  tempest  or  a  passion.  Ous.  or  R. 

rough  (ruf),  v.  t.  1.  To  render  rough  ;  to  roughen. 

2.  To  shape,  make,  or  dress,  roughly; —  esp.  with  out, down, 
etc. ;  as,  to  rough  down  lumber  ;  to  rough  out  a  drawing, 
to  rough  a  horse,  a  To  calk  or  otherwise  make  a  horse’s 
shoes  rough,  to  prevent  slipping,  b  To  break  in  a  horse* 
esp.  for  military  purposes.  —  to  r.  it.  a  To  endure  hard  or 
rude  conditions  of  living:  to  live  without  ordinary  com¬ 
forts  ;  as,  to  rough  it  on  a  camping  trip,  b  To  indulge  in 
rough  conduct  or  contention.  “You  are  a  boy,  and  have* 
undertaken  to  rough  it  with  men.”  S.  Weir  Mitchell. 

rough'age  (rfil'aj),  n .  [From  rough,  a.]  Any  rough  or 
coarse  substance  ;  a  material  for  rough  use,  as  straw  bed¬ 
ding;  specif.,  Agric.,  coarse  fodder.  U.  S. 
rough'cast' (rui'kast7),  n.  1.  A  rude  model;  the  rudi¬ 
mentary,  unfinished  form  of  a  thing. 

2.  A  kind  of  plastering  made  of  lime,  with  a  mixture  of 
shells  or  pebbles,  used  for  covering  buildings.  It  is  usually 
thrown  from  a  trowel  forcibly  against  the  wall, 
rough'cast',  v.t.  l.  To  shape  or  form  roughly  without 
revision,  correction,  or  polish  ;  to  block  out ;  as,  to  rough¬ 
cast  a  clay  model ;  to  roughcast  a  poem.  Dryden. 

2.  To  plaster  with  roughcast. 

rough'dry7  (-dri7),  v.  t.  In  laundry  work,  to  dry  without 
smoothing  or  ironing. 

rough'en  (ruf'’n),  v.  t.  et-  i.;  rough'ened  (-’nd) ;  rough'en- 
ing  (-’n-Tng).  [From  rough.]  To  make  or  become  rough, 
rough'er  (-er),  n.  1.  One  who  roughs  or  roughs  out  any¬ 
thing  ;  one  who  makes  or  shapes  anything  in  the  rough. 

2.  A  tool  for  roughing  out  work. 

3.  a  pi.  Woolen  cloth  from  the  loom  before  perching 
and  fulling,  b  One  who  treats  cloth  or  leather  on  a  perch. 

rough'hew'  (-hu7),  v.  t.  1.  To  hew  coarsely,  without 
smoothing  ;  as,  to  roughhew  timber. 

2.  To  give  the  first  form  or  shape  to  ;  to  form  crudely  or 
roughly;  to  roughcast.  “  A  rough  hewn  nea.man.”  Bacon. 
rough'— house7,  n.  Slang.  All  outbreak  of  violence  or  noisy 
sport,  esp.  among  occupants  of  a  house  or  room.  —  v.  i. 
To  start,  or  take  part  in,  a  rough-house, 
rough'ing  (ruf'Tng),  p.  pr.  d:  rb.  n.  of  rough.  Hence  :  n. 
Printing 'Trades.  Stippling  or  stipple. —  roughing  mill,  a  A 
set  of  roughing  rolls,  b  A  revolving  metal  disk  charged 
with  an  abrasive,  for  grinding  gem3,  etc.  — r.  rolls,  Iron 
Mann].,  a  series  of  rolls  in  which  the  iron  is  first  given  the 
form  ol  a  bar  preparatory  to  being  reheated  and  finished. 

—  r.  stone,  Lithography ,  a  stone  with  a  roughened  surface 
against  which  prints  are  pressed  to  give  them  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  oil  or  w  ater-color  paintings. 

rough'leg'  (-15g7),  n.  A  rough-legged  hawk, 
rough'-leg  ged  (-15g'6d  ;  -lggd7),  a.  Designating  several 
large,  heavily  built  hawks  constitut¬ 
ing  the  genus  Archibuteo,  closely 
allied  to  the  true  buzzards,  but  hav¬ 
ing  the  tarsus  feathered  to  the  base 
of  the  toes.  The  European  rough¬ 
legged  hawk  is  A.  lagopus,  represented 
in  North  America  by  a  darker  (some¬ 
times  nearly  black)  variety  (A.  1. 
sancti-johannis).  Another  species  (A. 
ferrugineus)  inhabits  western  North 
America,  where  it  is  sometimes  called 
sguirrel  hawk.  All  the  species  feed 
largely  on  mice  and  other  rodents  and 
are  beneficial  to  the  farmer, 
rough'ly,  adv.  Ill  a  rough  manner; 
as:  a  Without  finish  ;  coarsely  ;  un¬ 
evenly.  b  Rudely  ;  harshly  ;  severely  ; 
as,  to  handle  one  roughly,  c  With¬ 
out  completeness  or  exactness  ;  ap-  Rough-legged  Hawk 
proximately  ;  as,  roughly  speaking.  ( Archibuteo  lagopus). 

rough'ness.  n.  1.  Quality  or  state  of  being  rough. 

2.  Rough  fodder  ;  esp.,  dried  and  chopped  cornstalks  and 
their  leaves.  Dial.  U.  S. 

rough'— plane7,  v.  t.  To  plane  with  comparatively  heavy 
cuts,  as  with  a  jack  plane. 

rough'— point7,  v.  t.  Stonecutting.  To  point  (stone)  with 
the  pick  or  with  heavy  points  so  as  to  leave  projections 
from  about  half  an  inch  to  an  inch  in  height,  —  the  pre¬ 
liminary  operation  in  dressing  limestone,  granite,  etc. 
rough'rid7er  (ruf'rid7er),  n.  One  who  breaks  horses  to 
the  saddle  or  who  is  noted  for,  or  accustomed  to,  ridiDg 
little-trained  horses ;  specif.  :  Mil.  a  A  noncommissioned 
officer  who  assists  a  riding  master,  b  An  officer 

or  enlisted  man  in  the  1st  U.  S.  Volunteer  Cavalry,  a  regi¬ 
ment  raised  for  the  Spanish  war  of  1898,  composed  mostly 
of  Western  cowboys  and  hunters  and  Eastern  college  ath¬ 
letes  and  sportsmen,  largely  organized,  and  later  com¬ 
manded,  by  Theodore  Roosevelt.  Collog.  Sometimes,  lo¬ 
cally,  a  member  of  any  of  various  other  volunteer  cavalry 
commands  raised  in  1898. 

rough'seuff7  (-skuf7),  n.  [rough  -{-  scujf.']  A  rough,  coarse 
fellow  ;  collectively,  the  rabble  ;  the  riffraff.  Collog.,  U.  S. 
rough'shod7  (-slibd7),  a.  Shod  with  shoes  armed  with 
points  or  calks  ;  as,  a  roughshod  horse. 
rough'string7  (-string7),  n .,  or  rough  string.  Carp,  a 
board  notched  out  to  fit  the  steps,  and  fixed  to  the  inside 
of  an  open  string  to  strengthen  it.  Cf.  face  string. 
rough'-stuff7,  n.  An  inferior  paint  used  for  the  inter¬ 
mediate  coat  or  coats.  —  v.  t.  To  paint  with  rough-stuff. 


ro-tif'er-an  (ro-tYf'Cr-dn),  w. 
Zonl.  A  rotifer.  Rare. 
ro'tle-  +RUTTLE.  [a  rot.  Ohs.  | 
rot 'mas  ter,  n.  Mil.  Leaderof| 
rot'n.  Rotten.  Ref.  Sp. 
rot'neas,  n.  Rottenness.  Obs. 
rot'o-lo  (rttt'fl-15),  n.  =  rotl. 
rotombe,  n.  [OF.  retomhe ,  or 
Lb.  rotumha.  1  2V  kind  of  chem¬ 
ist’s  vessel.  Ohs. 
roton.  ROTTEN. 

II  ro  tonde'  (riVtdNd'),  n.  [F.] 

1.  An  Elizabethan  ruff.  Hist. 

2.  Rear  compartment  of  a  dili¬ 
gence  having compartments. 

;  ro-ton'do  (ro-tfin'do),  a.  [It.] 
Music.  Round  :  full, 
rotour,  n.  [OF.  roteor .]  A 
plavcr  on  the  rote.  Ohs. 
rot'ta  (rdt'd ).n.  Music.  =  rote. 
rot'ta-la,  rot'to-la.  *h  rotl. 
rot'tan  (rfit'dn), ».  (ME.romu, 
F.  raton.  Cf.  rat.]  A  rat.  Obs. 
or  Scot,  tf  Dial.  Eng. 
rotte.  ^  root,  rot. 


rotte.  ( )bi.  i""t.  of  ROW  1 . 
rot'tel-lo.  Rotl. 
rot'ten.  Var.  of  kottan,  a  rat. 
rot'ten.  v.  t.  To  make  rotten, 
rot  ten-egg',  r.  t.  To  pelt  with 
rotten  eggs,  [hlv,  ns  soil.  Ohs. I 
rot'ten-ly,  a.  Friable  :  crum- 1 
rot'ter,  v.  A  worthless  person 
or.  rarely,  thing.  Slang,  Eng. 
rott  goose  (rOt).  [Of  Scand. 
orig.;ef.  Icel.  hrofgds,  Dan.  rod- 
gaas,  Norw.  rotgaas.  See  rout 

I  hrnnt,  goose;  cf  rood  goose.] 
The  brant.  Local,  Eng . 
rot'tlng.  v.  =  retting. 
rot'tler-ln(rflt'K‘r-Tn),  v.  [From 
NL.  Rottlera.  See  rottlera 
red.]  Chew.  A  yellow,  crystal¬ 
line,  resinous  substance  ob- 
tnined  from  kamnla. 
rottoche.  +  kittock. 
rot'to-lo  (rot'fS-15),  n.  =  rotl. 
rot'ton  Var.  of  kottan,  a  rat. 

1  rot'u-let  (rrtFfl-lCt),  n.  [Dim. 

I  of  LL.  rotulus.  See  roll,  n.] 


A  roll  or  register.  or  Hist. 

rot'u-li-form'  (-lt-ffirmO,  a. 
[ rotula  -f  -form.]  Shaped  like 
a  rotula  ;  patelliform. 
ro  tund',  n.  A  rotunda.  Ohs. 
ro-tun  di-fo'li  ous  (rb-t  it  n7d  Y- 
fo'lY-us),  a.  (L.  rotund  tit  round 
4-  folium  a  leaf.)  Bot.  Having 
round  leaves.  Rare. 
ro-tun 'di-ous.  a.  Rotund.  Ohs. 
ro-tun'di-tude,  «.  Rotundity. 
Ohs. 

ro-tund'ness.  n.  See  -ness. 
rotunge.  4  rotting. 
roturer,  n.  A  roturier.  Ohs. 
roty  + 

rotyn.  +  rotten. 

rOU-  f  ROUGH.  [of  RAW’, 

rou  (rou  ;  rC).  Dial.  Eng.  var. 
roubbour.  fRUBBOUR.  [ble. 

||  rou'ble  (rno'h’l).  Var.  of  ltr- 
roufry.  -^robbery,  [rough. 
rouch  (rdoK).  Scot.  var.  of 
rouche.  Var.  of  ruche. 
rouch'ly.  +  roughly. 


roucht.  Ohs.  pret.  of  reck. 
rou-cou'  (roo-koo'),  n.  [F.,  fr. 
Tupi  uructi.J  Annatto. 
rood  (rood).  Var.  of  ri  dd. 
roudge.  f  rug. 
rou-elle'  guard  (r<5o-Cl'),  n. 
[OF.  rode ,  muelle,  prop.  dim. 
of  roue  wheel.]  A  disk-shaped 
guard  on  n  dagger,  [of  rowen.J 
rou'en  (ro'>  n)._I)ml.  Eng.  var.  I 
||  rou  e-rie'  (rooTe'),  n  [F.] 
The  chnructer,  characteristics, 
or  conduct  of  a  roue.  [rkwet.I 
rouet'  (roo'a').  var.  of| 
rouge'ber-ry  (roozh'ber-Y),  n., 
or  rouge  plant.  [See  rouge, a.; 
BERRY.]  =  BI.OODBERRY. 

||  rou  get' (roo'zha'),  u.  [F  ,  fr. 
rouge  red.]  =  HOG  CHOLERA, 
rough.  Ohs.  pret.  of  RECK, 
rough  (rdf).  Var.  of  ruff,  to 
trump.  [Australia.) 

rough,  n.  =  rough y  (fish).| 
rough,  adv.  Roughly  (see  flat, 
c«.,  12). 


rough,  v.  ?.  To  live  or  behave 
roughly  ;  to  rough  it. 
rough '’-bore',  r.  t.  To  bore 
roughly.  [roughcasts.! 

rough'caBt'er,  11.  One  who| 
rough'-coat',  r.  t.  Plastering. 
To  apply  the  rough  coat  to. 
rough 'draw',  r.  t.  To  draw 
crudely  or  roughly, 
rough 'dress  ,  r.  t.  To  dress 
roughly,  as  stone, 
roughe'.  +  roe,  spawn, 
rough '-grind',  »\  t.  To  grind 
so  as  to  leave  a  rough  surface, 
rough'head',  n.  A  redfin. 
rough'hew'er  (-?r),  n.  One  who 
roughhews. 

rough'ie  (rdf'Y;  rdbf'Y),  n. 
[Cf.  Icel.  hriiga  a  heap,  Norw. 
dial,  rura.)  Brushwood  :  dried 
heath  :  a  torch  ;  a  wick  clogged 
with  tallow.  Scot. 
rough'ing-in',  n.  The  first  coat 
of  plaster  laid,  ns  on  brick  ;  also, 
the  process  of  applying  it. 


rough'ings  (rdfif'Ynz  ;  rdf'-),  n. 
///.  Kowen.  Dial.  Eng.  [-ish.I 
rough'ish  (rdf'Tsh),  a.  See| 
rough-leaved  fig.  A  rough  fig. 
rough'set'ter,  n.  A  mason  wno 
builds  rough  stonework, 
rough  'elan  t',  n.  A  sportsman’s 
lean-to.  Local,  U.  S. 
rough'some  (-sum),  a.  [rough 
-fist -some.]  Rough;  uncouth; 
rustic.  Scot,  tf  Dial.  Eng. 
rough'-stone',  v.  t.  =  hearth¬ 
stone,  v.  t. 

rought.  ROUGH,  WROUGHT, 
rought  (rfit).  Obs.  or  dial.  Eng. 
var.  of  row’T.  [reck. I 

rought.  Ohs.  pret.  &  p.  p.  of| 
rought.  Obs  pret.  &  p.  p.  of 

REACH. 

rough'-tailed7  (ril  f'tal  d'),  a. 
Designating  certain  burrowing 
snakes  of  the  family  Uropcltidne 
(which  see)  which  have  large 
scales  or  a  shield  on  the  short 
truncated  tail.—  rongh'tatl',  n 


food,  foot ;  out,  oil ;  chair  ;  go  ;  sing,  igk  ;  then,  thin ;  nature,  verdure  (250) ;  K  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144) ;  boN  ;  yet ;  zh  =  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Guide. 

Full  explanations  of  Abbreviations,  Miens,  etc.,  iui mediately  precede  the  \  ocabulary. 


ROUGH-WINGED 


1852 


ROUNDER 


Various  forms  of  Rou¬ 
lette,  2. 


rough'-winged'  (rfif'wTngd/),  a.  Designating  swallows  of  I 
au  American  genus  ( 8' tel gtd o pleryz)  having  the  outer  web 
of  the  first  primary  developed  into  a  series  of  minute  hooks, 
rough'work'  (-wurk'),  v.  t.  To  work  over  coarsely,  with¬ 
out  regard  to  nicety,  smoothness,  or  finish.  Moxon. 

rough'y  (ruf'T),  n.  [See  ruffe.]  a  An  Australian  marine 
spiny-finned  fish  {Arripis  georgianus)  often  included  in  the 
Serranidae.  b  A  small  Australian  berycoid  fish ( Track ich-  | 
thys  australis). 

rou  lade'  (roo'lad'),  n.  [F.,  fr.  router  to  roll.]  Music. 
A  smoothly  running  melodic  passage  of  short  tones  in 
uniform  groups,  sung  upon  one  long  syllable, 
rouleau'  (roo'lo'),  n. ;  pi.  F.  roullaux  (-15' ;  E.  -loz'),  E. 
rouleaus  (-loz').  [F.,  a  roll,  OF.  rolel ,  dim.  of  OF.  rolle , 

F.  role.  See  roll.]  Lit.,  a  little  roll  ;  specif. :  a  A  roll  of 
coins  put  up  in  paper,  b  Mil.  A  bundle  of  fascines,  used 
in  groups  in  siege  operations,  c  Dressmaking  cC*  Millinery. 
A  large  piping  or  fold  ;  —  usually  in  pi. 
rou  lette'  (roo-15t'),  n.  [F.,  properly,  a  little  wheel  or 
ball,  for  rouelette,  OF.  roelele,  dim.  of  roele.  See  rowel.] 

1.  A  gambling  game,  played  against  a  banker,  in  which  a 
small  ball  is  made  to  roll  rapidly  around  the  inside  of  a 
bowl,  the  inner  portion  of  which,  called  a  roulette  wheel,  is 
revolved  in  the  opposite  direction,  and  has  around  the  bot¬ 
tom  numbered  red  and  black  compartments,  the  compart¬ 
ment  in  which  the  ball  finally  comes  to  rest  deciding  the 
results  of  the  wagers  permitted  by  the  game.  The  wagers 
are  made  by  placing  the  stakes  on  spaces,  colored  and  num¬ 
bered  to  correspond  with  the  compartments  of  the  wheel, 
on  a  table  called  a  roulette  table. 

2.  Any  of  various  toothed  wheels 
or  disks,  as  for  producing  rows 
of  dots  on  engraved  plates,  for 
roughening  a  plate  in  altering  a 
mezzotint,  etc.,  or  for  making 
short  consecutive  incisions  in 
paper  to  facilitate  subsequent 
division.  Hence,  specif.:  Phil¬ 
ately.  Separating  incisions  so 
made  in  sheets  of  stamps  with¬ 
out  removing  any  of  the  paper. 

A  series  of  equidistant  holes 
pricked  through  the  paper  without 
removing  it  is  often  called  pin  per¬ 
foration  (  l)llt  cf.  I* K R FO II AT  1 0 N ,  2). 

3.  Geom.  The  path  in  a  fixed 
plane  of  any  point  in  a  moving 
coincident  plane  when  a  given 
curve  in  the  latter  plane  rolls  without  sliding  on  a  given 
curve  in  the  former.  See  centrode,  cycloid,  1 ,  epicycloid. 

rou  lette',  v.  t.  To  make  incisions  in  with  a  roulette  ;  to 
separate  by  incisions  so  made ;  as,  to  roulette  a  sheet  of 
stamps. 

Rou  ma'nl-an  (roo-ma'nY-Sn),  a.  Also  Rumanian.  [From 
Roumania ,  the  name  of  the  country,  Roumanian  Romania , 
fr.  Roman  Roumanian,  L.  Romanus  Roman.]  Of  or  per¬ 
taining  to  the  kingdom  of  Roumania,  which  was  formed 
by  the  union  of  Moldavia  and  Wallachia  in  1881.  —  n.  An 
inhabitant  of  Roumania  or  one  whose  native  speech  is 
Roumanian  ;  also,  the  language  of  Roumania,  a  Romance 
language  containing  many  words  from  other  languages,  as 
the  Slavic,  Turkish,  and  Greek.  Modern  Roumanian  em¬ 
ploys  a  Latin  alphabet.  See  Indo-European. 

Roumanian  Church.  See  Eastern  Church. 
roun  (dial,  roou),  v.  i.  &  t.  [AS.  iHnian ,  fr.  run  a  rune,  se¬ 
cret,  mystery  ;  akin  to  G.  raunen  to  whisper.  See  rune.] 
a  To  whisper.  Ohs.  or  Scot,  tfc  Dial.  Eng.  b  To  talk  or  con¬ 
sult  with  secretly ,  to  commune.  Ohs.  c  To  murmur.  Ohs. 
rounce  (rouns),  n.  Print.  The  handle  by  which  the  bed 
of  a  hand  press,  holding  the  form  of  type,  etc.,  is  run  in 
under  the  platen  and  out  again ;  —  also  applied  to  the  whole 
apparatus  for  moving  the  form  under  the  platen, 
roun'cey  I  (roun'sT),  n.  ;  pi.  -ceys,  -cies(-sTz).  [OF.  ronci , 
roun'ey  I  roncin .]  A  common  hackney  horse ;  a  nag.  Obs. 
round  (round),  v.  t.  *&;  i.  [From  roun.]  To  whisper  to; 
to  utter  in  a  whisper  ;  to  talk  or  say  privily.  Archaic. 

Five  years  long,  now,  rounds  faith  into  my  ears.  It.  Browning. 
round,  a.  [OF.  roont ,  reont,  fern,  roonde,  reonde,  F.  rond , 
fr.  L.  rotundus ,  fr.  rota  wheel.  See  rotary,  roll,  v.  ; 
cf.  rotund,  roundel,  rundlet.]  1.  Having  every  part 
of  the  surface  or  of  the  circumference  equally  distant 
from  a  center  within;  spherical,  circular,  or  globular,  or 
approximately  so  ;  as,  a  round  disk  or  ball.  44  Big,  round 
tears.”  .  Shak. 

2  Circular  in  cross  section,  or  approximately  so;  esp., 
cylindrical ;  as,  the  barrel  of  a  musket  is  round. 

3.  Having  a  curved  outline  or  form,  esp.  one  like  the  arc 

of  a  circle  or  an  ellipse,  or  a  portion  of  the  surface  of  a 
sphere  ;  rotund;  not  angular  or  pointed  ;  as,  a  round  arch; 
round  hills.  “  Their  round  haunches  gored.”  Shak. 

4.  Full ;  complete  ;  not  fractional ;  approximately  in  even 
units,  tens,  hundreds,  etc.  ;  —  said  of  numbers. 

5-  Full ;  large  ;  liberal  in  size  or  amount ;  as,  a  round 
price;  around  sum.  44  Round  fines.”  Shak. 

6.  Not  cramped  or  limited  ;  marked  by  freedom,  vigor,  or 
the  like ;  specif.  :  a  Free  and  vigorous  in  motion  ;  as,  a 
round  gesture  ;  a  round  pace,  b  Uttered  or  emitted  with 
a  full  tone  ;  as,  a  round  voice ;  a  round  note,  c  Out¬ 
spoken  ;  plain  and  direct ;  unreserved  ;  not  mincing  ;  as, 
a  round  answer,  oath,  tale. 

Sir  Toby,  I  must  be  round  with  you.  Shak. 

7.  Full  and  smoothly  expanded  ;  not  defective  or  abrupt ; 
finished  ;  polished  ;  rounded  ;  —  said  of  language  or  style, 
or  of  authors  with  reference  to  their  style  ;  as,  round 
sentences  ;  a  round  period.  Now  Rare. 

In  his  satires  Horace  quick,  round,  and  pleasant.  Pearham 
8-  Of  conduct,  complete  and  consistent;  fair;  just.  Rare. 

Round  dealing  is  the  honor  of  man’s  nature.  Bacon. 
9.  Complete ;  rounded  ;  esp.,  accomplished  or  done  by  a 
progression  (not  necessarily  continuous)  through  a  series  of 
points,  places,  conditions,  or  the  like,  with  a  final  return 


rough'wTought',  a.  Wrought 

in  a  rough,  unfinished  way. 
rouh  +  rough. 
rouht.  rouhte.  Obs.  pret.  of 
keck. 

rou'llle  (roo'y’),  n.  [F.]  Dye¬ 
ing.  =  NITRATE  OF  IRON, 
rouk.  +  ROCK;  ruck,  to  crouch, 
rook-  Var.  of  roke,  vapor, 
rouk  (dial,  rok),  »•.  i.  To  wan¬ 
der  about  Ohs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 
rouken.  +  ruck. 


roul.  +  roll. 

rou  lade',  v.  ».  To  sing  w 

roulades 

roule.  +  roll,  rule. 
roulk.  a.  [Cf.  Gael,  roc ,  rote 
hoarse  sound,  and  Icel.  hri 
rook,  croaker  ]  Hoarse. Ohs. Sc 
rou'ly-pou  ly.  -j*  roly-col 
roum  (r<5om).  Obs.  or  dial.  Ei 
var.  of  room. 

Rou-man'  (roo-man'),  a.  tf  n. 
Roumanian. 


to  the  starting  point,  condition,  etc. ;  as,  a  round  trip ;  the 
round  procession  of  the  months. 

A  round  and  final  success.  Emerson. 

10.  Completed,  or  closed,  by  first  buying  and  then  selling, 
or  vice  versa;  —  said  of  a  transaction  in  securities. 

11.  Phon.  Rounded;  labialized  ;  labial.  See  round,  v.  /.,  C. 
Sy n.  —  Circular,  spherical,  globular,  globose,  orbicular, 
orbed,  cylindrical ;  full,  plump,  rotund. 

at  a  round  rate,  rapidly.  Dryden.  —  in  r.  numbers,  approxi¬ 
mately  in  even  units,  tens,  hundredsfetc. ;  as,  a  bin  holding 
99  or  101  bushels  holds  in  round  numbers  100  bushels.  —  r. 
angle.  Math.  See  mathematical  angle.  —  r.  arch,  one  semi¬ 
circular  in  its  intrados  curve.  See  arch,  Illust.  (2).  —  r.  bar- 
row.  Sue  4th  barrow,  2.  —  r.  bass(bas),  a  fresh-water  sunfish 
( Centrarchus  macropterus)  of  the  southern  United  States. 

—  r.  bracket.  Printing.  See  bracket,  4.  —  r.  church,  A  rch.,  a 
church  of  circular  plan,  usually  having  a  ring  of  columns 
which  divide  the  towerlike  nave  from  the  surrounding 
aisle.  By  extension,  a  church  of  polygonal  plan,  because 
having  a  central  or  radial  disposition  instead  of  the  com¬ 
mon  longitudinal  one.  —  r.  clam,  the  uuahog.  —  r.  dance,  one 
which  is  danced  by  couples  and  in  which  a  w  hirling  or  re¬ 
volving  motion  is  usually  prominent,  as  the  waltz,  polka, 
etc.  —  r.  dock,  the  common  mallow.  —  r.  file.  See  file,  tool. 

—  r.  game,  a  game,  as  of  cards,  in  which  each  plays  on  his 
own  account. —r.  gang.  =  live  gang.  Eastern  (J.  S.—r. 
hand,  a  style  of  penmanship  in  which  the  letters  are  formed 
in  nearly  an  upright  position,  and  each  separately  dis¬ 
tinct  ;— distinguished  from  running  hand.  —  r.  herring,  any 
of  a  number  of  small,  mostly  tropical,  marine  isospondy- 
lous  fishes  resembling  the  herrings  but  having  no  serra¬ 
tions  on  the  belly.  Etrumeus  sardrna  is  a  species  common 
on  the  Virginia  coast.  — r.  ligament.  Anal,  a  A  fibrous  cord 
(resulting  from  the  obliteration  of  the  umbilical  vein  of  the 
fetus)  passing  from  the  umbilicus  to  the  notch  in  the  ante¬ 
rior  border  of  the  liver  and  along  the  under  surface  of  that 
organ,  b  Either  of  a  pair  of  rounded  cords  arising  from 
each  side  of  the  uterus  and  traceable  through  the  internal 
abdominal  ring  to  the  tissue  of  the  labia  majora,  in  which 
they  become  lost,  c  The  ligainentum  teres  of  the  hip.  — 
r.  parsnip,  any  of  a  race  of  parsnips  characterized  by  a  tur¬ 
nip-shaped  root.  —  r.  peg  in  a  square  hole,  a,  a  person  utterly 
unfitted  to  his  environment,  occupation,  etc.  —  r.  pompa- 
no,  a  small  pompano  (Tracninotus  falcatus)  found  from 
Florida  northward,  sometimes  to  Cape  Cod.  —  r.  radish,  the 
turnip  radish.  — r.  robin.  [Perh.  F.  von d  round  -+-  I'tiban 
ribbon.]  a  A  written  petition,  memorial,  protest,  or  the 
like,  the  signatures  to  which  are  made  in  a  circle  so  as  not 
to  indicate  who  signed  first,  b  The  cigar  fish,  c  The  angler 
(Lophius  piscatorcus).  —  r.  scale.  =  circular  scale  (insect). 

—  r.  shot,  a  spherical  projectile  for  ordnance,  —  now'  very 
rarely  used.  —  r.  splice,  one  that  preserves  the  shape  of  the 
rope.  —  r.  steak,  a  beefsteak  cut  from  the  round.  —  r.  sunfish, 
the  round  bass.  —  R.  Table,  a  A  huge  circular  marble  table, 
at  which,  according  to  the  old  romancers,  King  Arthur  and 
his  knights  w-ere  accustomed  to  sit.  The  numberof  persons 
who  could  sit  around  it  is  variously  ^ivenas  from  thirteen 
to  one  hundred  and  fifty,  b  The  knights  of  King  Arthur 
collectively  ;  as,  the  deeds  of  the  Round  Table.  —  r.  tower, 
any  of  certain  lofty  circular  stone  towers,  usually  having 
a  conical  cap  or  roof,  found  chiefly  in  Ireland.  They  are  of 
great  antiquity,  and  vary  in  height  from  35  to  130  feet.  —  r. 
turn.  Naut.  a  One  turn  of  a  rope  round  a  timber,  a  belay¬ 
ing  pin,  etc.  It  is  often  used  around  a  bollard  on  a  pier  to 
stop  suddenly  a  vessel ;  hence,  to  bring  up  with  a  round 
turn ,  to  check  sharply  in  a  course,  b  See  hawse,  4.  — r. 
turn  and  half  hitch.  See  2d  knot,  1.— r.  whiteflsh,  the  Me¬ 
nominee  wdiitefish.  Brit.  Amer.  —  r.  yam,  Burdekin  vine. 

round  (round),  n.  [Cf.  F.  rond,  ronde.  See  round,  g.] 

1.  Anything  round,  as  a  circle,  a  globe,  a  ring.  “The 

golden  round  ”  [the  crown].  Shak. 

2.  A  circle  ;  a  group ;  as,  a  round  of  politicians.  Addison. 

3  A  circular  dance.  44  A  light  fantastic  round.”  Milton. 

4  A  course  ending  w  here  it  began  ;  a  circuit ;  a  beat,  esp. 
one  often  or  regularly  traversed  ;  — often  in  pi. ;  as,  to  go 
the  rounds;  also,  act  of  traversing  a  circuit. 

5  A  series  of  changes,  events,  acts,  or  the  like  ending 
where  it  began  ;  a  series  of  like  events  recurring  in  contin¬ 
uance  ;  a  cycle  ;  a  periodical  revolution  ;  as,  the  round  of 
the  seasons  ;  a  round  of  pleasures  or  duties  ;  hence,  a  com¬ 
plete  circuit  or  range  ;  as,  the  whole  round  of  knowledge. 

The  trivial  round ,  the  common  task.  Keble. 

6.  A  course  of  action,  conduct,  etc.,  performed  by  a  num¬ 
ber  of  persons  in  turn,  or,  loosely,  simultaneously  or  nearly 
so ;  as.  a  round  of  applause  ;  a  round  of  toasts  or  of  drink¬ 
ing  ;  also,  a  bout  or  turn  of  action  participated  in  by  two 
or  more  persons  acting  in  competition  or  contest ,  as,  a 
round  at  cards,  boxing,  fencing,  shooting,  etc. 

7-  Music.  A  short  vocal  piece,  like  a  catch,  in  which 
three  or  four  voices  follow  each  other  round  in  a  species  of 
canon  in  the  unison.  The  earliest  example  (13th  century) 
is  the  celebrated  “  Sumer  is  i-cumen  in.” 

When  the  first  part  completes  a  rhythmical  sentence  prior  to  the 
entry  of  the  second  part  and  continues  the  melody  asaccompani 
ment  to  the  second,  and  so  on,  .  .  the  composition  has  in  England 
always  been  styled  a  round  or  catch,  as  distinguished  from  the 
closer  canon,  in  which  the  successive  parts  enter  without  regard 
to  the  close  of  a  phrase  Encyc.  Tint 

8.  Mil.  a  One  shot  discharged  by  each  soldier,  gun,  or 
cannon  of  a  command  ;  as,  our  company  fired  two  rounds. 
b  Ammunition  for  one  shot  by  each  soldier,  gun,  or  can¬ 
non  ;  as,  forty  rounds  will  be  carried  by  each  man. 

9.  Rotation,  as  in  office  ;  succession.  Rare.  Holyday. 

10.  A  rounded  or  curved  part  of  anything,  as  a  humped 
part  in  a  bent  shaft,  the  shaft  of  a  paddle,  a  coil,  etc. 

11.  The  round  step  of  a  ladder  ;  a  rundle  or  rung  ;  hence, 
a  round  stick  similarly  placed  or  used,  as  a  crosspiece  be¬ 
tween  the  legs  of  a  chair  or  betw  een  the  handles  of  a  plow. 

12.  A  round  of  beef  (see  below). 

13.  A  brewer’s  vessel  in  which  the  fermentation  is  con¬ 
cluded,  the  yeast  escaping  through  the  bunghole. 

14.  pi.  See  under  change  ringing. 

15.  Mach.  Any  of  the  leaves  of  a  lantern  wheel. 

16.  State  of  being  accurately  round  or  circular  ;  as,  the  cir¬ 
cular  saw  is  out  of  round. 

in  the  round,  of  sculpture,  giving  the  full  form  in  projection 
on  all  sides  ;  — distinguished  from  relief.  —  r.  of  beef,  the 
part  of  the  thigh  below  the  aitchbone,  or  between  the  rump 
and  the  leg.  See  Illust.  of  beef. 

Rou-ma'nize.  v.t.  See  -izk.  nan.—  n  A  native  or  inhabit- 

Rou-mansh'  (roo-m&nsh').  Var.  ant  of  Roumelia.  [round. I 
of  Romansh.  roun  (roon).  Scot.  var.  of 

ronme.  +  roam,  room.  roun.  Obs.  p.  p.  of  run 

Rou-me'li-an  <roo-me'lT-tfn  ;  roun,  n  [Cf  roe.]  Fish  roe. 
-mel'ydn),a.  Of  or  pert. to  Rou-  Obs. 

melia*,  the  name  given  (from  roan,  n.  [Cf.  roun  to  whisper, 
the  15th  century  to  the  ndminis-  rune.]  Whisper  ;  secrecy.  Obs. 
trative  changes  of  1870-75)  to  roun'ce-val  (r  o  u  n's  C-v  a  1),  a. 
the  Turkish  possessions  on  the  [OF.  Ronceval,  Roncesrals,  Rev- 
Balkan  peninsula.  The  pop-  cesvals,  the  scene  of  the  battle 
ulation  was  mainly  Bulga-  i  in  OF.  epic  verse  in  which  Ro- 


round  (round),  adv.  [Cf.  around.]  1.  On  all  sides;  around. 
Thine  enemies  shall  .  .  .  compass  thee  round.  Luke  xix.  43. 
2  Circularly;  with  a  revolving  movement  or  motion; 
around  ;  as,  to  turn  one’s  head  round  ;  a  wheel  turns  round. 

3.  In  circumference  ,  as,  a  ball  is  ten  inches  round. 

4.  By  or  in  a  circuit ;  by  a  circuitous,  or  more  or  less 
curved,  course  ;  through  a  progression  of  points,  etc.,  and 
back  to  the  starting  point;  around  ;  as,  winter  has  come 
round  again  ;  the  carriage  was  driven  round  to  the  stable. 

5.  From  one  side,  party,  attitude  of  mind,  or  the  like,  to 
another;  as,  to  come  or  turn  round,  —  that  is,  to  change 
sides  or  opinions  ;  to  bring  one  round  to  truer  views. 

6.  Through  a  circle,  as  of  friends  or  houses ;  to  each  in 
turn  ;  as,  to  hand  round  cigars ;  also,  through  a  series  oi 
round  ;  as,  the  year  round  ;  he  blessed  the  group  round. 

7  In  the  vicinity  ;  around  ;  as,  to  loaf  round. 
round  about,  a  In  every  direction  around,  b  So  as  to  face 
in  an  opposite  direction  ;  as,  to  turn  round  about. 
round  (round),  prep.  1.  On  every  side  of  so  as  to  encom 
pass  or  encircle  ;  around  ;  about ;  as,  the  people  stood  round 
him  ;  to  wind  a  cable  round  a  windlass. 

2  About  or  past  in  a  circuitous  or  wholly  or  partly  encir¬ 
cling  course  ;  as,  a  ship  is  coming  round  the  point ;  to  drive 
round  the  city.  44  Peeping  round  a  chair.”  S.  Weir  Mitchell. 
round  about,  an  emphatic  form  for  round  or  about. 
round,  v.  t.  ,  round'ed  ;  round'ing.  1.  To  make  circular, 
spherical,  cylindrical,  or  rotund  ;  to  give  a  round  or  convex 
figure  or  outline  to  ;  as,  to  round  the  edges  of  anything. 

Worms  .  .  which  round  themselves  into  balls.  Bacon. 

2.  To  surround;  encircle;  encompass.  Shak. 

3.  To  bring  to  completeness  ;  to  complete  ;  hence,  to  bring 
to  a  finish  or  conclusion  ;  as,  to  round  a  career. 

4  To  fill  out  to  roundness  or  fullness  of  form  ;  to  make 
symmetrical  ;  —  often  w  it  h  off  or  out  ;  as,  to  round  periods 
in  writing  ;  a  well -rounded  character.  Swift. 

6  To  go  round  wholly  or  in  part ;  to  go  about  (a  corner  or 
point)  ;  as,  to  round  a  corner  ;  to  round  Cape  Horn. 

6  Phon.  a  To  draw  (the  lips)  together,  making  the  open¬ 
ing  more  or  less  round,  as  in  the  pronunciation  of  oo.  b  To 
pronounce  (a  vow  el)  with  rounding  of  the  lips  ;  to  labialize. 
See  Guide  to  Pron . ,  §  46. 

7.  Naut.  To  haul  in  a  specified  direction  ;  —  said  of  a  rope, 
esp.  one  that  passes  through  a  block.  See  phrases  below, 
to  round  down,  Naut..  to  haul  down  on  (a  tackle)  so  as  to 
lower  the  lower  block;— more  commonly  to  overhaul 
down.  —  to  r.  in,  Naut..  to  haul  in  on  (a  rope) ;  —  said  esp.  of 
the  weather  braces  when  hauled  on  to  brace  in  the  yards.  — 
to  r.  up.  a  Naut.  To  haul  up,  esp.  slack  rope  through  its 
leading  block,  or  a  tackle  by  its  fall  b  To  collect  (cattle) 
by  ridirig  around  them  and  driving  them  in.  Western  U.  S. 
C  Hence,  to  gather  in  (scattered  persons  or  things) ;  as,  to 
round  up  a  band  of  criminals.  Colloq .,  U.  S. 

round,  v.  i.  1.  To  grow'  round,  rotund,  convexly  curved, 
or  full ;  hence,  to  attain  to  fullness,  completeness,  or  per¬ 
fection  ;  also,  with  into ,  to  develop  ;  as,  a  boy  rounds  into 
a  man  or  into  manhood. 

'Flic  queen  your  mother  rounds  apace.  Shak. 

2.  To  go  round  ;  to  make  a  circuit  or  rounds.  Rare. 

They  keep  watch,  or  nightly  rounding  walk.  Milton. 

3.  To  turn  round  ;  to  wheel  about.  Tennyson. 

4.  To  bend  over  and  dow  nward,  as  a  w  hale  in  diving.  Cant. 
to  round  on,  to  turn  on  or  against  in  anger  or  desertion  ;  to 
assail,  as  with  reproaches;  as,  he  rounded  on  his  accuser 
furiously.  Colloq.  —  to  r.  to.  a  Naut.  Of  a  vessel,  to  haul 
by  the  wind,  that  is,  to  bring  the  head  to  the  wind,  in  either 
direction,  usually  preparatory  to  anchoring  or  otherwise 
stopping,  b  To  regain  health,  strength,  or  good  condition  ; 
as,  a  horse  rounds  to  quickly  or  slowly  after  a  hard  race. 

round'a  bout  (-d-bout'),  a.  1.  Circuitous;  indirect;  as, 
roundabout  speech  ;  a  roundabout  road. 

2.  Encircling;  enveloping;  comprehensive.  “Large, 
sound,  roundabout  sense.”  Locke. 

roundabout  chair,  a  chair  with  arms  and  back  formed  on 
two  adjacent  sides.  —  r.  system.  See  direct  system. 

—  round'a-bout'ly,  adv.  —  round'a-bout  ness,  n. 
round'a  bout ,  n.  1.  A  revolving  horizontal  wheel  or  frame, 
commonly  with  wooden  animals,  etc.,  on  which  children 
ride  ;  a  merry-go-round. 

2.  A  dance  performed  in  a  circle.  Obs.  Goldsmith. 

3.  A  short,  close  jacket  worn  by  boys,  sailors,  etc. 

4.  A  state  or  scene  of  constant  change,  or  vicissitude. 

5-  A  veering  breeze  making  a  systematic  diurnal  variation. 

Local,  New  Eng. 

6  Short  for  roundabout  chair.  Rare. 
round'— arm'  (-firm'),  a.  Characterized  by  an  outward  or 
horizontal  swing  of  the  arm,  as  a  blow*, 
round'ed  (roun'dSd  ;  -did  ;  151  ).p.  p.  of  round.  Specif. : 
p.  a.  Strength  of  Materials.  Designating  an  assumed  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  end  of  a  strut  which  is  not  fixed  and  can  be  taken 
as  bearing  at  a  point,  thus  making  the  resistance  of  the  strut 
to  bending  a  minimum.  A  connecting  rod  under  thrust 
is  in  the  condition  of  a  strut  with  both  ends  rounded. 
roun'del  (roun'dSl),  n.  [OF.  rondel  a  roundelay,  F.  rondel , 
rondeau ,  orig.,  a  dim.  fr.  rond.  See  round,  a.;  cf.  rondel, 
roundelay.]  1.  Poetry  a  Var.  of  rondel,  2  a.  Chaucer. 
b  A  style  of  rondeau  consisting  of  nine  long  lines  riming 
abababab  a,  the  refrain  riming  also  with  the  b  lines. 
2.  [F.  rondelle  /  cf.  also  OF.  rondel.  Cf.  round,  a.,  rundle.] 
Anything  having  a  round  form  ;  a  round  figure  ;  a  circle. 
Specif.  :  a  A  small  circular  shield,  sometimes  not  more 
than  a  foot  in  diameter,  used  by  soldiers  in  the  14th  and 
15th  centuries.  Also,  a  plate  of  armor,  esp.  one  added  to 
protect  an  exposed  part,  as  at  the  shoulder  or  elbow,  b 
Fort.  A  semicircular  casemated  work  serving  for  a  bastion. 
Obs.  or  R.  c  Arch.  A  circular  panel,  window,  or  niche  ; 
esp.,  a  recessed  circular  niche  for  a  bust.  Cf.  rosace,  ro¬ 
sette,  2a.  d  Her.  Anyof  variourfsmall  circular  subordinaries 
representing  balls  or  plates  of  metal  or  color.  See  bezant, 
4,  GOLPE,  GUZE,  1st  HURT,  PELLET,  4,  PLATE,  10,  POMEY,  TOR- 
teau.  e  A  bull’s-eye  of  glass,  f  A  circular  tray  or  trencher. 
roun'de-Lay  (roun'de-la),  n.  [OF.  rondelet ,  dim.  of  rondel. 
See  roundel,  rondeau;  cf.  roundlet,  rundlet.]  1.  Poeti'y. 
A  style  of  poem  or  song  in  which  a  word,  phrase,  or  refrain 

land  was  killed,  F.  Ronceral ,  rouncle  wrinkle. 

Ronceraux,  a  town  at  the  foot  roun'ey,  a.  [Peril,  fr.  rouncey 
of  the  Pyrenees.  Sp.  Ranees-  \  a  nag.)  Disgraceful  ;  ill-con- 
valles.)  Large  ;  strong;  — from  ditioned.  Ohs 
the  gigantic  bones  shown  at  round,  adv.  [From  round,  <*.] 
Roncesvalles  as  those  of  the  pal-  |  Roundly  ;  vigorously.  Obs. 
adins  of  Charlemagne.  Obs.  \  round,  ».  A  roun,  or  whisper, 
roun'ce-val,  n.  Obs.  1.  A  giant;  Obs.  or  Scot. 
anything  large.  roundelet.  +  rundlet. 

2.  The  marrowfat  pea.  round'er,  n.  [See  roun  to 

3.  A  virago.  i  whisper.)  A  whisperer;  hence, 

rouncifold.  rounceyal.  I  a  backbiter.  Obs. 
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constantly  recurs,  or  in  which  a  part  of  one  line  is  repeated 
or  taken  up  in  the  next ;  a  rondel,  rondeau, or  similar  poem. 

2.  a  A  song  in  which  a  simple  strain  is  often  repeated  ;  a 
simple  rural  strain  which  is  short  and  lively.  Spenser. 
b  A  dance  in  a  circle. 

3.  Anything  having  a  round  form  ,  a  roundel.  Obs. 
round'er  (roun'der),  n.  1.  One  who  makes  rounds ;  one 

who  comes  or  goes  in  some  round  or  course  ;  specif., 
Slung,  one  who  makes  the  rounds  of  criminal  or  disrepu¬ 
table  resorts  and  activities  or  of  imprisonment  and  re¬ 
lease  ;  a  habitual  petty  criminal ;  a  tough  or  dissolute  idler. 

2.  One  that  makes  round  ;  specif.,  a  tool  for  making  au 
edge  or  surface  round. 

3.  A  round  or  the  completion  of  a  round ;  specif. :  a  A 
round  of  applause.  Colloq.  b  A  circuit  of  the  bases  made 
on  a  single  hit  in  the  game  of  rounders. 

4.  pi.  A  game,  originally  and  chiefly  English,  somewhat 
resembling  baseball.  It  is  played  with  a  soft  ball  and  a 
kind  of  miniature  cricket  bat. 

round'fish'  (round'ftsh'),  n.  a  Any  ordinary  fish,  as  dis¬ 
tinguished  from  a  flatfish,  b  The  Menominee  whitefish. 
round'head'  (-hgd'),  n.  1.  [cap.]  Eng.  Hist.  In  the  reign 
of  Charles  I.  and  later,  a  Puritan  or  member  of  the  Parlia¬ 
mentary  party  who  wore  his  hair  cut  short ;  — so  called  in 
derision  by  the  Cavaliers,  who  usually  wore  ringlets. 

2.  A  brachycephalic  person. 

3.  A  Swede.  Slang,  Northwestern  U.  S. 
round'head  ed,  a.  Having  around  head  ;  as  :  a  Brachyce¬ 
phalic.  b  Arch.  Having  the  head,  or  upper  part,  semicir¬ 
cular;  —said  of  an  arch  or  vault.—  round  head'ed  ness,  n. 

round'house  (round'hous'),  n.  1.  A  constable’s  prison  ; 
a  lockup,  watch-house,  or  station  house.  Obs.  or  Archaic. 

2.  Naut.  a  A  cabin  or  apartment  on  the  after  part  of  the 
quarter-deck,  having  the  poop  for  its  roof  ;  the  coach, 
b  A  privy  on  deck  near  the  bow. 

3.  A  house  for  locomotive  engines,  built  round  a  turntable, 
round'lng  (l-oun'dTng),  vb.  n.  of  round.  Hence  :  n.  1.  Act 

or  process  of  making  or  becoming  round. 

2.  Naut.  Small  rope  or  spun  yarn,  wound  round  a  rope  to 
keep  it  from  chafing  ;  —  called  also  service. 
round'lng,  p.  pr.  of  round.  Hence  :  a.  1.  Round  or 
nearly  round  ;  becoming  round;  roundish. 

2.  [From  rounding,  vb.  n.j  Of  or  pert,  to,  or  used  for  or 
in,  rounding  something;  as,  grounding  table  on  which  rough 
edges  are  trimmed  from  hides;  a  rounding  tool,  etc. 
rounding  adz,  an  adz  with  a  curved  blade, 
round'ish,  a.  Somewhat  round.  —  roundish  ness,  n. 
round'let  (-let),  n.  [Cf.  OF.  rondelet.  Cf.  rundlet.] 

1.  A  little  circle.  J.  Gregory. 

2.  Her.  A  roundel.  Rare. 

round'ly,  adv.  1.  In  a  round  form  or  manner;  as:  a  Cir¬ 
cularly  or  globularly.  b  Openly  ;  boldly  ;  peremptorily  ; 
plumply.  Addison,  c  Briskly  ;  vigorously  ;  energetically. 
“The  outlaws  walked  roundly  forward.”  Scott. 

2.  Without  regard  to  detail ;  in  round  numbers ;  generally. 

In  speaking  roundly  of  this  period.  11.  Morley. 
round'ness,  n.  Quality  or  state  of  being  round ;  as :  a 
Circularity  or  orbicularity  ;  rotundity,  b  Fullness;  com¬ 
pleteness  ;  symmetry  ;  as,  the  roundness  oi  a  period  ;  round¬ 
ness  of  tone,  c  Openness  ;  plainness  ;  boldness  ;  positive¬ 
ness  ;  as,  the  roundness  of  an  assertion. 

Syn.  —Circularity,  fullness,  plumpness,  rotundity, 
round'-shoul  dered  (-shol'derd  ;  87),  a.  Having  the 
shoulders  stooping  or  projecting. 

iounds'man  (roundz'man),  n.  1.  A  police  officer,  ranking 
next  below  a  sergeant,  who  makes  rounds  of  inspection. 

2.  Formerly,  in  England,  a  pauper  who  received  relief 
under  the  so-called  (obsolete)  roundsman  system,  under 
which  the  paupers  went  about  seeking  rural  employment, 
their  employer  giving  them  the  parish  allowance  and  re¬ 
ceiving  from  the  parish  the  difference  between  that  and 
what  he  was  willing  to  pay  for  the  labor  rendered, 
round'top'  (round'top'),  n.  Naut.  A  top  ;  a  platform  at  a 
masthead,  formerly  round  in  shape.  Obsoles. 
round'-up',  n.  1.  A  rounding  up,  or  upward  curvature  or 
convexity,  as  in  the  deck  of  a  vessel. 

2.  Act  or  process  of  collecting  or  gathering  together  cattle 
on  the  range  by  riding  around  them  and  driving  them  in, 
as  for  branding.  Also,  the  men  and  horses  engaged  in  a 
round-up  collectively.  Western  U.  S. 

3.  Hence,  a  gathering  in  of  scattered  persons  or  things  ; 
as,  a  round-up  of  criminals.  Colloq.,  U.  S. 

round' worm'  (round'wQrm'),  n.  A  nematode  worm,  as  dis¬ 
tinguished  from  a  flatworm  or  tapeworm.  See  Nematoda. 
rous'ant  (rouz'dnt),  a.  [See  rouse,  v.j  Her.  Designating  a 
(heavy)  bird  preparing  for  flight ;  —  said  esp.  of  a  swan 
depicted  with  wings  endorsed. 

rouse  (rouz),  n.  [Cf.  Dan.  ruus  drunkenness,  I cel.  russ,  Sw. 
rus,  D.  roes,  G.  rausch.  Cf.  row  a  disturbance.]  1.  A  bump¬ 
er  of  liquor,  esp.  in  honor  of  a  toast ;  hence,  a  toast.  Obs. 
2.  A  carousal ;  a  festival ;  a  drinking  frolic.  Tennyson. 
rouse  (rouz),  v.  i.  tt*  t.  [Perh.  the  same  word  as  rouse  to 
start  up.]  Naut.  To  pull  or  haul  strongly  and  all  together, 
to  rouse  and  bitt,  Naut.,  to  turn  out  for  one’s  watch.  Slang. 
rouse,  v.  t.  ;  roused  (rouzd) ;  rous'ing  (rouz'Tng).  [Prob. 
of  Scand.  origin;  cf.  Sw.  rusa  to  rush,  Dan.  ruse,  AS. 
hrSosan  to  fall,  rush.]  1.  To  cause  to  start  from  a  covert 
or  lurking  place  ;  as,  to  rouse  a  deer. 

Like  wild  hoars  late  roused  out  of  the  brakes.  Spenser 


2.  To  wake  from  sleep  or  repose  ;  as,  to  rouse  one  early. 

3.  To  excite  to  physical,  mental,  or  spiritual  activity  from 
a  state  of  idleness,  languor,  stupidity,  or  indifference  ;  as, 
to  rouse  the  faculties,  passions,  or  emotions. 

To  rouse  up  a  people,  the  most  phlegmatic  Atterbury. 

4.  To  put  in  motion  ;  to  stir  up ;  to  agitate. 

Blustering  winds,  which  all  night  long 
Had  roused  tne  sea.  Milton 

5.  To  raise  ;  to  make  erect.  Obs.  Spenser.  Shak. 

6.  To  cure  (fish,  esp.  herring)  by  packing  loosely  with  salt 
and  stirring. 

rouse  (rouz),  v.  i.  1  To  get  or  start  up  ;  to  rise.  Obs. 

2  To  awake  from  sleep  or  repose;  to  be  aroused  or  excited 
to  activity  from  a  state  of  torpor,  indoleuce,  or  the  like, 
rouse,  7i.  Act  of  rousing;  an  awakening;  a  sudden  start, 
as  from  inaction  ;  also,  a  signal  for  rousing  or  action, 
rouse'ment  (rouz'm^nt),  n.  An  arousal  or  awakening ; 
also,  that  which  rouses;  specif.,  Religious  Cant,  U.  S.,  a 
stirring  appeal  in  a  religious  discourse, 
rous'erirouz'er),  n.  One  that  rouses  ;  specif . :  a  Something 
that  arouses  astonishment, admiration, or  the  like;  anything 
remarkable  of  its  kind  ;  as,  his  speech  was  a  rouser.  Colloq. 
b  Brewing.  A  stirrer  in  a  copper  for  boiling  wort, 
rous'ing  (rouz'Tng),  p.  a.  1.  Having  power  to  awaken  or 
excite  ;  exciting  ;  as,  a  rousing  appeal. 

2.  That  rouses  astonishment,  admiration,  or  the  like  ;  re¬ 
markable  of  its  kind  ;  as,  a  rousing  fire  or  lie.  Colloq. 
Rousseau'  di'a  gram  (ro<yso').  [After  Prof.  E.  Rous¬ 
seau,  Belgian  engineer.]  Photom.  A  curve  plotted  in  rec¬ 
tangular  (instead  of  polar)  coordinates,  showing  the  candle 
power  of  an  incandescent  lamp  for  various  directions. 
Rous  seau'ismlrob'so'Tz’m),?!.  The  theories  of  the  French 
writer  Jean  Jacques  Rousseau  (1712-78)  or  their  general 
characteristics.  His  writings  did  much  to  lay  the  founda¬ 
tions  for  the  modern  conceptions  of  democratic  govern¬ 
ment.  Cf.  SOCIAL  CONTRACT.  —  ROUS  SeaU'lSt  (-1st),  72. — 
Rous  seau'ite  (-It),  n. 

roust  (roost),  n.  [Of  Scand.  orig.  ;  cf.  I  cel.  rdst.  ]  A  strong 
tide  or  current,  esp.  in  a  narrow  channel.  ChicjUj  Dial. Eng. 
roust'a-bout'  (roust'd-bout7),  n.  [Cf.  roust,  v.,  and  dial. 
ronse-ubout  a  rough,  bustling  person.]  1.  A  wharf  laborer 
or  deck  hand,  esp.  on  a  river  steamboat,  who  moves,  loads, 
and  unloads  cargo,  and  the  like  ;  in  an  opprobrious  sense, 
a  shiftless  vagrant  who  lives  by  chance  jobs.  U.  S. 

2  A  man  of  all  work  on  a  sheep  station  ;  esp.,  a  man  em¬ 
ployed  at  shearing  time  to  assist  the  shearers,  but  not  to 
shear  sheep  himself.  Australasia. 
rout  (rout;  Scot,  root),  v.  i. ;  rout'ed  ;  routing.  [AS. 
InTitan.]  Obs.  or  Scot.  &  Dial.  Eng.  1.  To  roar;  bellow  ; 
low  ;  bray  ;  snort. 

2.  To  snore  loudly  ;  hence,  to  slumber.  Wycliffe. 

rout,  72.  A  bellowing;  a  shouting;  noise;  clamor;  up¬ 
roar  ;  tumult.  Shak. 

This  new  hook  the  whole  world  makes  such  a  rout  about.  Sterne. 
The  minster  hell  tolls  out 
Above  the  city’s  rout.  Thackeray 

rout  (rout),  v.  i.  [Cf.  root,  v.]  To  root,  search,  or  rum¬ 
mage,  as  a  swine  in  the  ground  ;  to  root.  Edwards. 

rout,  v.  t.  1.  To  root  up  ;  as,  swine  routed  the  corn. 

2.  To  scoop  out  with  a  gouge  or  other  tool  ;  to  furrow, 
to  rout  out.  a  To  turn  up  to  view  ;  to  discover,  b  To 
turn  out  by  force  or  compulsion;  as,  to  rout  one  out  of 
bed.  Colloq. 

rout,  n.  [OF.  route  a  throng,  troop,  defeat  (in  this  last 
sense  perh.  fr.  It.  rotta ),  LL.  rupta,  properly,  a  breaking 
(hence  prob.  applied  to  a  part  of  an  army),  fr.  L.  runt- 
pere,  r upturn,  to  break.  See  rupture,  reave  ;  cf.  route. 
In  some  senses  this  word  has  been  confused  with  rout  a 
bellowing,  an  uproar.]  1.  A  troop;  throug;  company; 
assembly  ;  esp.,  a  moving  company  or  throng.  Obs. 

2.  A  disorderly  and  tumultuous  crowd;  a  mob;  hence, 

the  rabble  ;  the  herd  of  common  people.  Milton. 

The  endless  routs  of  wretched  thralls.  Spenser. 

3.  State  of  being  disorganized  and  thrown  into  confused 
flight  or  retreat;  —  said  esp.  of  an  army  put  to  flight  in 
disorder  or  panic  ;  also,  the  act  of  defeating  and  breaking 
up  an  army  ;  total  defeat  or  repulse  ;  as,  the  rout  of  politi¬ 
cal  opponents  ;  in  the  battle  of  Mukden  the  Russians  suf¬ 
fered  a  defeat,  but  not  a  rout. 

4.  Law.  A  disturbance  of  the  peace  by  persons  assembled 

together  with  intent  to  do  a  thing  which,  if  executed,  would 
make  them  rioters,  and  actually  making  a  motion  toward 
the  execution  thereof.  Hawkins's  Pleas  of  the  Crown. 
5  A  fashionable  assembly  ;  esp.,  a  large  evening  party. 
Archaic.  44  At  1'outs  and  dances.”  Landor. 

rout,  v.  t.  ;  rout'ed  ;  rout'ing.  To  break  the  ranks  of,  as 
troops,  and  put  them  to  flight  in  disorder  ;  to  put  to  rout ; 
to  defeat  or  repulse  utterly. 

Syn.  —  Defeat,  discomfit,  overpower,  overthrow, 
rout  cake.  A  kind  of  rich  sweet  cake  made  for  routs,  or 
parties. 

route  (root;  277  :  see  note  below),  n.  [OF.  &  F.  route,  fr. 
L.  rupta  (sc.  via),  fr.  ruptus ,  p.  p.  of  rumpere  to  break ; 
hence,  lit.,  a  broken  or  beaten  way  or  path.  See  5tli  rout  ; 
cf.  rut  a  track.]  1.  The  course  or  way  which  is  or  is  to 
be  traveled  or  passed  ;  a  course  ;  road  ;  path  ;  march. 

Wide  through  the  furzy  field  their  route  they  take.  Gay. 
2  Mil.  An  order  for  troops  to  march  from  one  place  to 
another,  esp.  that  part  of  the  order  which  indicates  the 
location  of  headquarters  for  each  evening. 

The  pron.  rout  ( ou  as  in  out)  is  still  common  in  the 


U  S.,  prevailing  in  some  localities;  but  root,  after  mod. 
French,  is  displacing  it  in  the  best  usage, 
route  (root;  277  :  see  note  under  route,  72.),  t>.  t.  To  send, 
forward,  or  transport,  by  a  certain  route  ;  as,  the  troops 
were  routed  to  Chicago  via  Albany. 

route  march  (root).  Mil.  A  march  executed,  as  at  a  dis¬ 
tance  from  the  enemy, in  a  manner  to  conserve  the  comfort 
of  the  men,  who  are  not  required  to  keep  step,  maintain 
silence,  or  hold  their  arms  111  any  one  position,  although 
the  ranks  preserve  their  formation  and  distance, 
rout'er  (rout'er),  n.  One  that  routs,  or  scoops  out ;  any  of 
various  devices  or  machines  for  routing ;  as :  a  A  plane 
resembling  a  spokeshave,  for  working  the  inside  edges 
of  circular  sashes,  etc.  b  A  kind  of  plane  for  working  in 
the  bottom  of  a  cavity.  See  plane,  Must,  c  The  lip  on  a 
ceuterbit  or  a  similar  bit,  that  cuts  within  the  radius  of 
the  nicker,  d  Mach.  A  machine  with  a  rapidly  revolving 
vertical  spindle  and  cutter  for  scooping  out  the  surface 
of  wood  or  metal,  as  for  blanks  on  an  electrotype, 
rout'er,  v.  t.  To  cut  out  with  a  router  ;  to  rout, 
route  Step.  Mil.  The  order  in  which  a  route  march  is 
made  ;  also,  the  command  at  which  such  order  is  taken. 

II  rou  tier'  (roo'tya'),  n. ;  pi.  -tiers  (-tya').  [F.  See  5th 
rout.]  One  of  a  class  of  brigands  or  adventurers  some¬ 
times  employed  by  the  early  Freuch  kings  in  their  strug¬ 
gles  with  the  feudal  lords  ;  hence,  any  wandering  robber 
or  plunderer. 

rou  tine'  (100-ten'),  n.  [F.,  fr.  route  a  path,  wray,  road. 
See  route.]  1.  A  round  of  business,  amusement,  or  oc¬ 
cupation,  daily  or  frequently  pursued;  esp.,  a  regular  or 
customary  course  of  business  or  official  duties. 

2  Any  regular  course  of  action  or  procedure  adhered  to 
through  force  of  habit. 

rout'ing  (rout'ing),  p.  pr.  <{:  vb.  n.  of  rout,  to  scoop  out. 
routing  bit,  Mech.,  a  fluted  bit  resembling  the  pod  bit,  but 
without  the  spoon  end  of  the  latter, 
rou-tin'ism  (roo-ten'Iz’m),  n.  Adherence  to  routine  ;  the 
practice  of  doing  things  with  undiscriminating,  mechani¬ 
cal  regularity.  — rou-tin'ist  (-1st),  n. 
rout'ous-ly  (rout'ils-11),  adv.  Law.  With  that  violation 
of  law  called  a  rout.  See  5th  rout,  4. 

II  roux  (roo),  72.  [F.  beurre  roux  brown  butter.]  Cookery. 

A  thickening  of  flour  and  melted  butter,  as  for  soup, 
rove  (rov),  v.  (.  ;  roved  (rovd) ;  rov'ing  (rov'Tng).  [Perh. 
from  or  akin  to  reeve.]  1.  To  draw  through  an  eye  or 
similar  aperture. 

2.  To  draw  out  into  flakes;  to  card,  as  wool.  Jamieson. 

3.  Textiles.  To  draw  out  and  twist  slightly,  as  slivers  of 
wool  or  cotton,  before  spinning. 

rove  (rov),  72.  1.  A  copper  washer  upon  which  the  end  of 

a  nail  is  clinched  in  boat  building. 

2.  Textiles.  A  roll  or  sliver  of  wool,  cotton,  silk,  etc., 
drawn  out  and  slightly  twisted  ;  a  roving. 

rove,  v.  i.  [Cf.  D.  rooven  to  rob.  See  rover.]  1.  To 
practice  robbery,  esp.  on  the  seas ;  to  wander  on  the  seas 
in  piracy.  Obs.  Hakluyt. 

2  Hence,  to  wander  ;  to  ramble  ;  to  range  ;  to  go,  move,, 
or  pass,  without  certain  direction,  in  any  manner,  as  by- 
sailing,  walking,  riding,  flying,  or  otherwise. 

3.  Archery.  To  shoot  at  rovers;  hence,  to  shoot  at  am 
angle  of  elevation,  not  at  point-blank  (rovers  usually  being, 
beyond  the  point-blank  range). 

Syn.  —  Wander,  roam,  range,  stroll.  See  ramble. 
rove,  v.  t.  1.  To  wander  over  or  through. 

2.  To  plow  into  ridges  by  turning  the  earth  of  two  furrows 
together. 

3.  To  shoot  (an  arrow)  in  roving  (see  rove,  v.  t\,  3). 
rove,  72.  Act  of  roving  or  wandering  ;  a  ramble. 

In  thy  nocturnal  rove  one  momeut  liult.  Young. 
rove  beetle.  Any  of  numerous  beetles  constituting  the 
family  Staphylimda*,  having  a  long  body,  but  very  short 
wing  covers,  beneath  which  the  wings  are  folded  ^  ,y 
transversely.  They  feed  on  decaying  animal  and  7 
vegetable  matter,  and  can  run  swiftly.  Though 
perfectly  harmless,  if  disturbed  they  raise  tne 
end  of  the  abdomen  as  if  trying  to  sting. 
rov'er  (rov'er),  n.  [ME.  rovere  a  pirate,  D.  roo-  /||fV 
ver  a  robber,  fr.  rooven  to  rob,  akin  to  E.  reave.  M 
See  reave  ;  cf.  rob,  robber.]  1.  One  who  prac-  *  * 

tices  robbery,  esp.  on  the  seas  ;  a  pirate.  /  jflg  \ 

2.  One  who  wanders  about  by  sea  or  land;  a'  ' 

wanderer ;  a  rambler  ;  a  vagrant.  Rove  Beetlo 

3.  Hence,  a  fickle,  inconstant  person.  (  staphyli- 

4  Croquet.  A  ball  which  has  passed  through  nus).  Nat. 
all  the  hoops  and  would  go  out  if  it  hit  the  stake,  8ize 

but  is  continued  in  play  ;  also,  the  player  of  such  a  ball. 

6.  Archety.  a  A  casual  mark  at  an  uncertain  distance,  b 
A  kind  of  arrow  esp.  used  in  shooting  at  rovers,  c  An 
archer  shooting  at  rovers  or  for  distance. 

6.  Arch.  A  molding  or  the  like  which  follows  a  curve, 
at  rovers,  at  casual  marks  ;  lienee,  at  random  ;  as,  shooting 
at  rovers.  See  def.  5  a  above.  Addison. 

Bound  down  on  every  side  with  many  bands  because  it  shall 
not  run  at  rovers.  Robinson  ( More's  Utopia). 

||  ro-ve'scio  (ro-vSsh'o),  72.  [It.,  reverse.]  Music.  Lit.,  a 

turning  backward;  specif.,  imitation  by  reversion  or  by 
inversion.  —  adv.  In  contrary  motion, 
rov'ing  (rov'Tng),  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  of  (either)  rove.  Specif. : 
11.  1  [Seelst  &  2d  rove.]  The  operation  of  forming  the 

rove,  or  slightly  twisted  sliver  or  roll  of  wool  or  cotton,  by 


round '-Iron,  n  A  bulbous¬ 
headed  iron  tool  used  when  hot 
to  smooth  off  soldered  joints, 
roun'dle.  Obs.  or  dial.  Eng. 
var.  of  roundel. 
round'line',  n.  Naut.  A  three- 
stranded,  right-handed  line 
used  for  seizings, 
round'ridge',  r.  t.  Agrtc.  To 
plow  into  round  ridges 
round'tail',  u.  The  hardtail 
Gila  robusta. 

roun'dure,  n.  [See  rondure.] 
Roominess:  a  circle.  Obs. 
round'wood /,u.  The  American 
mountuin  ash.  Local,  U.  S. 
round'y,  a.  Round  ;  rounding. 
Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 
roune.  +  rune. 
roun'er,  n.  (  From  roun  to  whis¬ 
per.]  A  whisperer.  Obs 
rounge,  r.  t.  [F.  rovger  ]  To 
gnaw.  Obs.  —  rounger,  u.  Obs. 
roungene.  +  rung ,  p.  p.  of  ring. 
roun'ing  ly,  adv.  Whisper- 
ngly.  Obs. 


rounse  +  rouncy 
roun'si  val.  +  rounceval. 
rounapik.  n  =  ram  pick.  Obs 
roun'tree7  (rfin'tre')-  Ohs.  or 
Scot.  &  dial.  Eng.  var  of  rowan 
TREK. 

roup  (roup  ;  rdop),  v.  i.  [ME 
ro/H’n,  AS.  hropan  to  cry  out ; 
akin  to  1).  rnc)>en.G  rufen.G oth. 
hrojtjan.]  Toshout;  call  hoarse¬ 
ly  ;  croak.  Obs.  or  Scut  Sf  Dial. 
Eng. 

roup,  v.  t.  To  sell  at  auction  ;  to 
sell  up.  Scot.  4*  Dial.  Eng 
roup,  n.  [ME  rop,  AS.  hron ; 
akin  to  D.  roep,  G.  ruf,  Goth. 
hrops .]  Obs.  or  Scot.  V  Dial.  Eng 

1.  Clamor  ;  shouting.  Obs. 

2.  Hoarseness:  a  cold.  [pip.  I 

3-  A  disease  of  poultry.  See  1st | 
4.  Auction  ;  a  sale  by  outcry, 
roupee.  +  rupee.  _ 
roup'er  (roup'&r  ;  rdbp'Sr),  n. 
One  who  roups.  Obs  or  Scot.  $• 
Dial.  Eng.  [NcoCI 

roup'et,  roup'lt(-tt),a.  Roupy.l 


ronpie.  +  rupee. 

roup 'ing  wife  (roup'Yn-wTf' ; 
roop-),  u  A  woman  who  traf¬ 
fics  in  goods  purchased  at  auc¬ 
tion.  Scot. 

roup'y  irnup'T;  roop'T),  a.  [Cf 

roup  to  cry  out.]  Hoarse  Scot 

fr  Dial.  Eng. 

rourde.  rkrde 

rourde,  n  [Cf.  AS  reord  voice. J 

Confusion  of  voices.  Obs. 

rous  (dial,  rfibz).  Obs  or  dial. 

Eng.  var.  of  ROOSE. 

rousch  +  rush,  v. 

rouse  ( Scot.  r<5oz,  rOz).  Obs.  or 

Scot  var.  of  ROOSE. 

rouse,  n.  Talk  ;  noise.  Obs. 

rouse 'a  bout7  (roue'd-bout'),  n. 

=  roustabout,  2.  Australasia. 

rousee.  >1.  [F.  ro*4e  |  lu-w.  Obs 

rous'ing  ly.  adv  of  rousing. 

roussant  Var.  of  rousant. 

rousaat.  +  russet. 

roua  sel'li-an  (r(5o-8cl'T-<Xn),  a 

Of  or  pert,  to  Rousseau. 

roua-aette'  (roo-s5t'),  n.  [F.;  — 


|  in  allusion  to  the  color.  See  rus¬ 

set.)  a  A  fruit  bat.  b  Anj  small 
1  shark  or  dogfish  of  the  genus 
•  Scyliorhinus. 

Roua  ail  Ion'  (rdb'sc  vAn').  n.  A 
red  wine  of  the  Burgundy  type, 
made  m  the  old  province  of 
Roussillon,  France, 
roust-  *1*  roost,  rust. 
roust  (roust),  r.  i.  To  move  or 
act  with  energy  or  briskly  Col- 
log. 

roust  (roust;  rdbst),  v  i.  To 
roar;  bellow  Scot.  —  n.  Roar¬ 
ing  :  bellowing  :  tumult.  Scot. 
roust  (roust ;  roost),  r.  t.  I  Cf 
,  rouse,  »•.]  To  rouse  ;  stir  ;  rout 
out.  Colloq.  flr  Dial. 
rouat'er  (rous'tCr),  n.  =  roust¬ 
about.  1. 

rouatie.  rousty  +  rusty. 
rouat'ing,  u.  Current ;  roust. 
Obs .  r  XT  . 

rous'y  (dial.  rouz'T),  a.  Noisy  ; 

1  riotous.  Obs.  or  Dial  Eng. 
rout,  r.  t.  To  harass;  molest. Obs. 


rout.  n.  Sf  v.  t.  Knock  ;  strike  ; 

beat.  Obs. 

rout.  v.  i  [Cf.  AS.  hrutan  to 
whiz,  to  snore,  Icel.  hrjota  to 
rebound,  to  fly.]  To  rush  ;  to 
dart.  Obs.  ‘(impetus.  0^.**.  I 
rout,  n.  Violent  movement;! 
rout,  v.  i.  To  assemble  ;  to  col¬ 
lect  in  company.  Obs. 
route.  Var.  ofROWT. 
route  (dial  r<5ot).  Obs.  or  dial. 
Eng.  var.  of  ROUT, 
route  order.  Mil.  The  order  in 
which  a  route  march  is  made, 
rout'er  (root'Cr),  w.  One  who 
routes  persons  or  things, 
routh.  routhe.  +  ruth. 
routh.  Var  of  rowtii,  rowing 
routh  (rooth;  routh),  u.  Plenty; 
abundance  Scot,  fr  Dial.  Eng. 
routh.  a.  Also  routh'y  (-T) 
Plentiful  :  abundant  ;  also,  hav 
ing  plenty.  Scot. 
routh 'er-cock'  (-?  r-kflk').  n. 
[Named  routherock  in  the  Ork¬ 
neys  ;  cf.  Orkney  dial,  roother 


barnacle.  Cf.  rood  goose.] 

Bernicle  goose.  Eng 
routh'y,  routh'le  (-Y),  a.  = 
routh,  plentiful.  Scot 
rou'ti-na-ry  (rbb'tT-nft-rY),  a. 
Involving,  or  pert,  to,  routine  ; 
ordinary  ;  customary.  Rare. 
routineer'  (rob'tV-ner'),  n. 
One  who  follows  routine  Rare 
rout'ish.  n.  Uproarious  Obs. 
ront'oua  (rout'ila),  a  Unroar- 
iouB  ;  noie}'.  Obs  or  Archaic. 
rouwe  +  rough. 
rouwen.  +  row,  u. 
rove.  +  roof,  ruff 
rove  (rov).  Obs.  or  dial.  Eng. 
pret  fr  p  p  of  rive. 
rove  (rov),  n  =  arroba.  Obs 
rovelsoun.  n.  [OF.  roveison. 
rovaison ,  L  rogatio  an  asking.] 
Rogation.  Obs. 

rov'er  (rov'?r),  v.  i.  Archery. 
To  shoot  at  rovers  or  as  a  rover, 
rov'er-y,  n  Predatory  roving  ; 
freebooting.  Obs.  [colarl 

ro-vet'to  (rft-vt  t'5),  n.  The  ea-| 


food,  foot ;  out,  oil ;  chair  ;  go  ;  sing,  ii)k  ;  then,  thin ;  nature,  verdure  (250) ;  K  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144) ;  boN  ;  yet ;  zli  =  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Guide. 

Full  explanations  of  Abbreviations,  signs,  etc.,  Immediately  precede  the  Vocabulary. 


ROVING  HEAD 


ROYE 
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Roving  Reel. 
MHG.  t'uejen ,  Dan. 


means  of  a  machine  for  the  purpose,  called  a  roving  framo 
or  machine  ;  also,  a  rove. 

2  [See  3d  rove.]  a  Act  of  one  who  roves,  or  wanders, 
b  Archery.  Act  or  practice  of  one  who  shoots  at  rovers, 
roving  plate,  an  iron  or  steel  scraper  for  truing  up  a  grind¬ 
stone.  —  r.  reel,  a  device  consisting  of  a  drum,  turned  by  a 
crank,  and  a  small  presser  roller, 
used  for  measuring  rovings,  etc. 

—  rov'ing-ly  (rov'Ing-li),  adv. — 
rov'ing-ness,  n. 

row  (rou),  n.  [Prob  fr.  rouse ,  n., 
taken  as  a  pi.  ]  A  noisy  or  turbulent 
quarrel ;  a  brawl.  Colloq. 
row,  v.  t.  ;  rowed  (roud);  row'ing. 

To  pick  or  have  a  row  with ;  to 
scold  or  abuse  noisily.  Colloq. 

TOW,  v.  i.  To  engage  in  a  row  ;  to  be 
abusive  or  quarrelsome  ;  as,  he  was 
always  rowing.  Colloq. 
row  (ro),  v.  t.  ;  rowed  (rod) ;  row'¬ 
ing.  [AS.  rowan;  akin  to  D.  roeijen 
roe ,  Sw.  ro,  Icel.  roa,  G.  ruder  oar,  OIr.  ram,  L.  remits  oar, 
Gr.  €p€Tfji6v ,  Skr.  aritra.  Cf.  rudder.]  1.  To  propel  with 
oars  along  the  surface  of  water ;  as,  to  row  a  boat. 

2.  To  transport,  as  a  person,  in  a  boat  propelled  with  oars. 
TOW,  v.  i.  1.  To  use  an  oar  or  oars  in  rowing  a  boat. 

2.  To  be  moved  by  oars  ;  as,  the  boat  rows  easily, 
rowed  of  all,  Naut .,  an  order  to  stop  rowing.  —  to  row  dry. 
a  To  row  without  splashing.  Colloq.  b  To  go  through 
the  motion  of  rowing  in  a  boat  not  in  the  water,  as  for  a 
punishment.  —  to  r.  wet,  to  splash  in  rowing.  Colloq. 
row,  7i.  Act  of  rowing;  an  excursion  in  a  rowboat, 
row  (ro),  n.  [ME.  rowe ,  rawe ,  rewe ,  AS.  raw,  raw  ;  prob. 
akin  to  I),  rij,  G.  reihe  ;  cf.  Skr.  rekha  a  line,  stroke.] 

1.  A  series  of  persons  or  things  arranged  in  a  continued 
line  ;  a  line  ;  rank  ;  file  ;  as,  a  row  of  trees  or  houses. 

2.  A  straight  line  ;  specif.,  a  line  of  writing.  Obs.  “The 

first  row  of  the  pious  chanson.”  Shak. 

3.  A  line  of  houses,  connected  or  close  together,  constitut¬ 
ing  an  architectural  whole,  or  a  division  of  a  street,  or  a 
short  street ;  as,  Rochester  Row ,  London. 

4.  A  passage.  Obs.,  exc.  in  [cap.]  the  Rows ,  of  Chester, 
England.  These  are  passageways  along  the  fronts  of  lines 
of  houses,  over  the  ground  floor  and  under  the  front  part  of 
the  upper  floors,  so  that  the  first  upper  story  is  available 
for  shops.  They  are  reached  from  the  street  by  stairs 

6.  Math.  =  range,  n.,  7  a. 

row  (ro),  v.  t.  To  arrange  or  place  in  a  row  or  line  ;  to 
mark,  or  the  like,  with  a  row  or  rows  of  something  ;  as,  a 
field  rowed  with  ditches  ;  rowed  poplars  by  the  roadside, 
row'a  blo  (ro'd-b’l),  a.  That  may  be  rowed,  or  rowed  on. 
row'an  (ro'an;  rou'fin  ;  277),  n.  a  The  rowan  tree,  b 
A  rowan  berry. 

rowan  tree  [Cf.  Sw.  ronn,  Dan.  ronne ,  Icel.  reynir.]  a 
A  European  malaceous  tree  ( Sorbns  aucuparia)  with  pin¬ 
nate  leaves  and  fiat  corymbs  of  small  white  flowers  fol¬ 
lowed  by  red  berries,  b  Either  of  two  related  American 
trees  (S.  americana  and  S.  sambuci folia),  more  properly 
called  mountain  ash. 

row'boat'  (ro'bot/),  n.  A  boat  designed  to  be  rowed, 
row  culture  (ro).  Ayric.  Cultivation  of  crops  in  drills, 
row'dy  irou'di),  n. ;  pi.  -dies  (-dTz).  [Cf.  row  a  brawl, 
rowdydow.]  One  who  engages  in  rows,  or  noisy  quarrels, 
or  in  rough  behavior;  a  ruffianly  fellow  ;  a  rough, 
row'dy,  a.  1.  Characteristic  of,  or  of  the  nature  of,  a 
rowdy  ;  rowdyish  ;  as,  rowdy  behavior. 

2.  Tricky  ;  vicious;  obstinate  ;  —  said  of  cattle.  Australia. 
row'dy  ish,  a .  Resembling  a  rowdy  in  temper  or  conduct ; 
characteristic  of  a  rowdy. 

row'dy-ism  (-Tz’m),  n.  The  conduct  of  a  rowdy;  vulgar 
disorder,  or  vulgavly  offensive  conduct, 
rowed  (rod),  a.  Formed  into,  or  having,  a  row  or  rows; 

as,  a  si x-rowed  ear  of  corn.  Also,  having  lines  ;  striped, 
row'el  (rou'el),  n.  [OF.  roele ,  rouele ,  prop.,  a  little  wheel, 
F.  rouelle  collop,  slice,  LL.  rntella  little  wheel, dim.  of  L.  ro¬ 
ta.  See  roll  ;  cf.  1st  rota.]  1.  A  little  wheel  or  circle.  Obs. 

2.  A  little  wheel  on  some  spurs,  having  a  number  of  radi¬ 
ating  sharp  points.  “  Rowels  dyed  in  blood.”  Couper. 

3.  A  little  flat  ring  on  old-time  bits  for  horses. 

The  iron  rowels  into  frothy  foam  he  bit.  Spenser. 

4.  Far.  A  roll  of  hair,  silk,  etc.,  passed  through  the  flesh 
of  horses,  answering  to  a  seton  in  human  surgery. 

6.  Something  resembling  a  spur  rowel,  as  a  spiked  wheel 
in  a  kind  of  soil  pulverizer. 

row'el,  v.  t.  ;  row'ei.ed  (-21d)  or  row'elled  ;  row'el-ing 
or  row'el-lino.  1.  To  spur,  esp.  with  a  rowel. 

2.  Far.  To  insert  a  rowel,  or  roll  of  hair  or  silk,  into  (as 

the  flesh  of  a  horse).  Mortimer. 

3.  To  furnish  with  a  rowel ;  as,  a  rotveled  spur, 
row'en  (rou'Su),  n.  [Cf.  E.  rough,  ME.  row .]  Dial,  a  A 

stubble  field  left  unplowed  till  late  in  the  autumn,  to  be 
cropped  by  cattle,  b  A  second-growth  crop  ;  aftermath. 
Row-e'na  (ro-e'nd),  7i.  1.  Ill  British  legend,  the  daughter 

of  Hengist  and  wife  of  Vortigern. 

2.  A  beautiful  and  noble  Saxon  lady  of  royal  descent,  ward 
of  Cedric  in  Scott’s  “  Ivanhoe.”  See  Ivanhoe. 
row'ing  (ro'Tng),  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  of  row.  —  rowing  machine, 
a  gymnasium  device  for  exercising  the  muscles  in  a  man¬ 
ner  similar  to  rowing  in  a  boat. 

row'lock  (ro'lok,  colloq.  rul'wk),  n.  [See  row,  v.,  lock  a 


moving  head.  Worsted  Mann/.  A 

kind  of  roving  frame, 
ro-vis'ti-co.  n.  [It.]  Privet.  Obs. 
row.  +  kok.  spawn  ;  roll. 
row  (rou).  Scot.  A  dial.  Eng. 
var.  of  raw. 

row  (dial.  rou).  Obs.  or  dial. 
Eng.  var.  oi  rough. 
row,  i.  To  dawn  ;  beam.  Obs. 
rowan  berry.  The  berry  or  fruit 
of  the  rowan  tree, 
rowbour.  +  kubbour. 
rowch.  +  ROUGH, 
rowd  Rowed.  R.  Sp.  [-ness.] 
row'di-ness  ( rou'dY-n8s),n.  Seel 
row'dy-dow'  (-dou/),  n.  Hub¬ 
bub  ;  rumpus.  Colloq. 
row'dy-dow  dy  (-dY),  a.  Up¬ 
roarious  ;  boisterous.  Colloq. 
rowe  •]•  ROUGH,  ROW. 
rowe  (rfl).  Obs.  or  Scot.  St  dial. 
Eng.  var.  of  roll. 
rowe,  adv.  Sulkily.  Ohs. 
rowe  (ri5),  n.  tf  v.  i.  [AS.  row , 
n.J  Rest.  Obs. 
rowel,  rowelle.  *f*  roll. 


row'el-head'.  v.  The  axis  on 
which  a  rowel  turns, 
row'er  (rou'Pr),  v.  One  who 
rows,  or  engages  in  noisy  dis¬ 
turbances.  [rows  with  ah  our.  I 
row'er  (rfi'Cr),  n.  One  who  I 
row'efc  (ro'gt).  n.  [F.  roiwt. | 
The  lock  of  a  musket  or  pistol. 
Called  also  rowrt  work •.  Obs.  or 
Hist.  [Eng.  of  rowen.I 

row'et,  row'ett  (ro'Tt).  Dial. | 
row'ey.  A  ar.  of  rowy. 
rowf.  roof. 

row'-graves'  (rd'gravz').  n.  pi 
=  Reiiiknorahkr. 
row'i-ness  (rou'T-npR),  v.  Qual¬ 
ity  or  state  of  being  rowy. 
row'ing  (ro'in).  Dial.  var.  of 

ROWES. 

rowith.  ^  RUTH, 
rowk.  •]•  ruck,  to  crouch.  [por.| 
rowk  (rfik).  Var.  of  rokk,  va-l 
Row 'land  (rou 'land), ».  Masc. 

prop.  name.  See  Roland. 

Rowland,  Childe.  See  Child e 
Rowland. 


fastening ;  cf.  oarlock.] 
rangement  serv¬ 
ing  as  a  fulcrum 
for  an  oar  in  row¬ 
ing.  It  may  con¬ 
sist  of  a  notch  in 
the  gunwale,  of  a 
pair  of  pins  called 
tholepins, of  a  met¬ 
al  fork  or  stirrup 
pivoted  i  n  the 
gunwale  or  on  an 
outrigger  and  sup¬ 
porting  the  oar, 
or  of  a  single  pin 
passing  through  a 
hole  in  the  oar  or 
having  the  oar  at- 


coutrivance  or  ar- 


VanouB  forms  of  Rowlocks. 


tachea  to  it,  as  commonly  by  a  grommet. 

2.  Arch .  A  ring  in  a  rowlock  arch. 

rowlock,  or  rollock,  arch-  An  arch  in  which  the  vous- 
soirs  are  arranged  in  separate  concentric  rings,  each  ring 
forming  an  arch. 

row 'port'  (ro'port' ;  201),  ft.  Naut.  An  opening  in  the 
side  of  small  vessels,  near  the  water,  for  a  sweep  for  row¬ 
ing  in  calm  weather. 

Row  tube  Steam  Engin.  A  'mw  ^ 
patented  form  of  water  tube  (I  "  ‘ 

for  flash  boilers,  affording *  1 
very  little  water  space  and 
large  heating  surface;  — so  1'0W  lube* 

called  from  tlie  name  of  the  inventor, 
row'y  (ro'T),  a.  Having  rows,  lines,  or  itripes  ;  streaked  ; 
streaky ;  —  used  chiefly  of  cloth  with  thin  places  extending 
across  the  piece. 

Rox'burgh  (rfiks'b&r-o  ;  -bfirg),  n.  [After  the  third  duke 
of  Roxburgh  (Scotland),  a  noted  book  collector  who  had  his 
books  so  bound.]  A  style  of  bookbinding  in  which  the 
back  is  leather,  the  sides  are  paper  or  cloth,  the  top  edge 
is  gilt,  but  the  front  and  bottom  edges  are  left  uncut, 
roy'al  (roi'al ;  formerly,  still  dial.,  ri'fil ;  cf.  pairial, 
etc.),  a.  [ME.  roial,  riall,  OF.  roiul,  reial,  F.  royal,  fr. 
L.  regalis,  fr.  rex,  regis,  king.  See  rich  ;  cf.  regal,  real 
a  coin,  rial.]  1.  Kingly  ;  of  or  pert,  to  the  crown  or  the 
king  or  sovereign ;  belonging  to  the  royal  prerogative ;  regal ; 
as,  royal  power;  a  royal  stag;  royal  family;  also,  of  or 
pert,  to  the  government  of  a  kingdom  ;  as,  the  royal  army 
and  navy. 

2.  Under  the  patronage  of  royalty  ;  holding  a  charter 
granted  by  the  sovereign  ;  as,  the  Royal  Academy  of  Arts. 

3.  Characteristic  of  or  befitting  a  king;  magnificent; 
princely;  Splendid  ;  most  excellent ;  as,  royal  state  or  splen¬ 
dor  ;  royal  hospitality  ;  royal  companions. 

Ilow  doth  that  royal  merchant,  good  Antonio?  Shak. 

4.  Very  large,  excellent,  or  the  like,  of  its  kind  ;  as,  a 
royal  octavo  volume. 

Syn.  —  Monarchical,  imperial,  kinglike,  princely,  august, 
majestic ;  superb,  illustrious.  See  kingly. 
royal  abbey,  an  abbey  which  was  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  king.—  r.  agaric,  a  widely  distributed  agaric  (Aman i/a 
exsarea)  with  a  smooth,  deep  orange  pileus,  yellow  gills, 
a  large  membranaceous  annulus,  and  a  white  volva  which 
covers  the  whole  plant  when  young.  It  is  edible,  but 
resembles  somewhat  the  poisonous  fly  agaric.  —  r.  ante 
lope,  a  tiny  West  African 
autelope  ( Neotragus  pyy- 
mseus)  the  smallest  of  mini- 
pants,  standing  only  12 
inches  high  at  the  shoulder.  The 
male  has  short  spikelike  horns 
and  is  bright  chestnut  above  and 
white  below.  —  r.  antler.  See  ant¬ 
ler.  — r.  arch,  Masonry,  in  United 
States  the  seventh  degree  in  tl  d 
York  rite.  In  England  a  fourth 
degree  considered  as  the  perfec-  • 

tion  of  the  third.  —  r.  bay,  the  ,  .  . 

classic  laurel.  —  r.  blue,  smalt.  —  a  Antelope.  (fi8) 

r.  bracken,  or r.  brake,  the  royal  fern.  —  r.  burgh.  See  burgh. 
—  r.  cashmere,  a  fine,  light,  woolen  fabric.  —  r.  colony,  a 
colony  governed  directly  by  the  crow  n  through  a  governor 
and  council  appointed  by  it.  Originally  some,  and  ulti¬ 
mately  most, of  the  American  colonies  of  Great  Britain  that 
became  the  United  States  were  royal  colonies.  Cf.  char¬ 
ter  COLONY,  PROPRIETARY  COLONY.  —  r.  Color  OV  colour.  Mil., 
Ill  the  British  army,  one  of  the  two  flags  carried  by  a  regi¬ 
ment,  usually  the  Union  Jack,  but  in  the  foot  guards  a 
crimson  flag  with  royal  and  regimental  devices.—  r.  crown, 
a  South  African  bulbous  liliaceous  plant  (Eu  com  is  undu- 
lala),  bearing  a  rosette  of  basal  leaves  and  a  leafv-topped 
scape  with  numerous  greenish  flowers.  —  r.  demesne.  = 
crownland,  1.  —  r.  domains.  =  crownland,  1.  —  r.  door,  in 
a  Greek  church,  one  of  the  doors  leading  from  the  narthex 
into  the  church,  esp.  the  center  one  of  these  doors  —  r 
eagle,  the  golden  eagle.  — r.  fern,  a  common  and  widely  dis¬ 
tributed  osmundaceous  fern  ( Osmund  a  regalis ),  with  large 
bipinnate  fronds  bearing  the  panicled  sporophylls  at  their 
summit,  r.  fish,  Eng.  Law,  fish  in  which  the  crown  has  spe¬ 
cial  rights.  In  England,  certain  fishes  (whales,  sturgeons, 
and  porpoises,  and,  as  sometimes  given,  grampuses)  which, 
when  taken  in  territorial  waters,  belong  to  the  crown  or 
its  grantee,  though  caught  by  another  person.  In  Scot¬ 
land,  whales  of  large  size.  In  Scotland  salmon  fishing 
in  the  sea  and  in  public  and  private  rivers,  mussel  and 
oyster  fishing,  except  in  private  rivers,  are  enjoyable  only 
by  the  crown  91-  persons  deriving  title  under  it.  —  r.  flush, 
Poker ,  a  straight  flush  with  the  ace  highest  card.  —  r 
green.  Paris  green.  —  R.  Highlanders,  the.  See  Black  Watch. 


—  Royal  Highness,  a  title  used  in  referring  to  or  addressing 
the  children  of  the  sovereign  or  of  the  sovereign’s  sons  in 
Great  Britain.  —  R.  Horse  Guards.  See  Horse  Guards,  1. 

—  r.  jelly,  a  form  of  food  probably  consisting  of  partly 
digesteu  honey  and  pollen  supplied  by  bees  to  the  larva* 
destined  for  queens.  —  R.  Marine  forces,  the  Royal  Marine 
Light  Infantry  and  the  Royal  Marine  Artillery  of  Great 
Britain.  The  duties  of  these  corps  are  those  of  marines 
generally,  the  Royal  Marine  Artillery,  however,  servii  g 
more  generally  at  the  guns.  See  marine,  11.,  4  b.  —  r. 
marriage.  Card  Playing.  See  marriage,  6.  —  R.  Martyr, 
Charles  I.  of  England,  beheaded  January  30, 1649.  —  r.  mast, 
Naut.,  the  mast  next  above  the  topgallant  mast  and  usually 
the  highest  on  a  square-rigged  vessel.  The  royal  yard  and 
royal  sail  are  carried  on  the  royal  mas/.  —  r.  maundy.  See 
maundy,  2.—  r.  metal,  gold  ;  —  an  old  name.  —  r.  moth,  any  of 
certain  large  handsome  moths  of  Cilheronia  and  allied  gen¬ 
era,  as  the  regal  moth  and  imperial  moth.  —  r.  muscadine,  an 
excellent  European  grape  having  large,  round,  pale  amber- 
colored  berries.  —  R.  Oak,  Eng.  Hist.,  a  game  of  lottery  au¬ 
thorized  to  be  carried  on  in  various  places  in  the  17th  cen¬ 
tury  by  royal  license  ;  —  so  called  by  way  of  imitation  of 
the  original  Italian  name  oca  di  Catalonia,  lit.,  goose 
of  Catalonia.  —  R.  Oak  Day.  =  Oak-apple  Day.  r.  octavo. 
See  octavo,  n.  —  r.  osmond,  the  royal  fern.  —  r.  packet.  See 
paper,  Table.  —  r.  palm,  a  A  tropical  American  pinnate- 
leaved  palm  (Roystonea  regia)  of  tall  and  graceful  habit, 
with  a  white  trunk  often  enlarged  or  swelled  out  at  the 
bole,  b  In  Bermuda,  the  cabbage  palm  Oreodoxu  oleracea. 

—  r.  palmetto,  the  West  Indian  palmetto  Jnodes  umbraculi- 
fera.  —  r.  poinciana,  the  peacock  flower  (Delonix  regia).  — 
R.  Psalmist.  King  David ;  —  sometimes  so  called  as  the 
reputed  author  of  many  of  the  Psalms.  —  r.  purple,  an 
intense  violet  color,  verging  toward  blue.  It  was  origi¬ 
nally  perhaps  a  deep  crimson.  —  r.  red,  any  of  several  lakes 
prepared  from  eosin  by  precipitating  it  upon  a  base  of 
orange  lead,  orange  lead  and  barium  sulphate,  or  the  like. 

—  r.  regiment  of  artillery.  Mil.,  all  the  artillery  forcesof  G  reat 
Britain.  There  are  now  two  divisions  lor  purposes  of 
seniority  and  promotion,  one  including  the  horse  and  field 
artillery  and  the  other  the  garrison  artillery  and  moun¬ 
tain  batteries.  —  r.  rock  snake.  See  rock  snake  a.  — r.  sail, 
Naut.  =  royal,  n.,  5.  —  r.  stars,  the  four  astrological  stars 
Aldebaran,  Antares,  Fomalhaut,  and  Regulus.  — r.  straight 
flush.  Poker.  =  royal  flush.  —  r.  tern,  a  large  tern  ( Sterna 
maxima)  of  the  southern  United  States  and  farther  south¬ 
ward.  It  is  white  with  a  black  crown  and  crest  and  pearl 
gray  mantle.  —  r.  tiger,  the  tiger.  —  r.  touch,  the  touching 
of  a  diseased  person  by  the  hand  of  a  king,  esp.  for  healing 
the  king’s  evil.  —  r.  walnut,  the  English  walnut.  —  r.  water 
lily,  the  giant  water  lily  (  Victoria  regia)  of  South  America. 
See  Victoria,  n.,  1.  —  r.  yard.  Naut.  See  royal  mast.  —  r. 
yellow,  king’s  yellow. 

roy'al  (roi'&l),  n.  1.  A  royal  person.  Obs. 

2.  a  A  former  English  coin.  SeeRYALa.  b  See  pavilion,  4  b- 

3.  The  tres-tine  of  a  deer's  antler. 

4.  Ordnance.  A  small  mortar.  Obs.  or  Hist. 

5.  Naut.  A  small  sail  on  the  royal  mast  immediately  above 
the  topgallant  sail.  It  is  the  highest  sail  usually  carried 
on  a  square-rigged  vessel,  though  there  may  be  light  sails, 
as  skysails,  above  it. 

6.  A  size  of  paper,  originally  bearing  as  a  watermark  the 
royal  crest,  a  fleur-de-lis,  of  France.  See  taper,  Table. 

7-  A  stag  of  eight  years  or  more  having  antlers  with  at 
least  twelve  points  that  is,  rights  anu  three  points  at  the 
top  of  each  horn. 

8  See  under  change  ringing. 

the  Royals,  Mil.,  the  first  regiment  of  foot  of  the  British 
army,  formerly  so  called  ;  later  called  the  Royal  Scots ,  and 
at  present  the  Lothian  Regiment. 

roy'al  ism  (  Tz’m),  n.  [Cf.  F.  royalisme.)  The  principles 
or  characteristics  of  monarchical  government ;  adherence 
to  a  king  or  a  royal  government, 
roy'al  1st.  n.  [Cf.  F.  royaliste .]  An  adherent  of  a  king, 
or  one  attached  to  monarchical  government;  specif., H ist. 
\_cap.~\  :  a  A  supporter  of  Charles  I.  in  his  struggles  with 
the  Puritans  and  Parliament;  a  Cavalier,  b  An  adherent 
of  George  111.  or  the  British  government  in  the  American 
Revolution,  c  An  adherent  of  the  Bourbon  dynasty  iu 
France  during  and  since  the  French  Revolution, 
roy'al-ist,  a.  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  characteristic  of,  royal¬ 
ism  or  royalists  ;  as,  royalist  ideas  ;  the  royalist  army, 
roy'al  ize  (-Iz),  v .  t.  To  make  royal.  Shak. 

roy'al  ize,  v.  i.  To  act  the  king  or  sovereign  ;  to  have  or 
assume  royal  power,  dignity,  or  the  like, 
roy'al  ly,  adv.  In  a  royal  or  kingly  manner  ;  like  a  king ; 
as  becomes  a  king  ;  as,  royally  entertained, 
roy'al  ty  (roi'51-tT),  n. ; pi.  -ties  (-tlz).  [OF.  roialtS,  roy- 
aulte,  F.  royaute.  See  royal  ;  cf.  regality.]  1.  State  or 
status  of  being  royal ;  royal  station,  birth,  etc  ;  kingship. 

2.  The  person  of  a  king  or  royal  person  ;  sometimes,  col¬ 
lectively,  royal  persons  ;  as,  in  the  presence  of  royalty. 

3.  An  emblem  of  royalty;  usually,  pi.,  regalia.  Obs. 

4.  Character  of,  or  proper  to,  a  king  ;  kingliness;  regal 

quality  or  nature.  “  His  royally  of  nature.”  Shak. 

5.  A  royal  domain,  province,  or  manor. 

6.  A  right,  prerogative,  due,  or  perquisite  belonging  to  a 
king  or  sovereign  ;  as  :  a  A  seigniorage  on  gold  and  silver 
coined  at  the  mint,  b  Eng.  Law.  Any  of  the  royal  rights 
constituting  the  regalia  (which  see),  including  various 
rights  in  land,  such  as  the  right  to  all  gold  and  silver  mines 
(called  royal  mines);  hence,  a  percentage  paid  to  the  crown 
of  gold  or  silver  taken  from  mines,  or  a  tax  exacted  in  lieu 
of  such  share  ;  an  imperialty. 

7.  Hence  :  a  A  share  of  the  product  or  profit  (as  of  a  mine, 


row'land-ite  (-It),  n.  [After 

Henry  A.  Rrnrltnid.)  A  massive 
grayish  green  silicate  of  yttri¬ 
um. 

rowle.  •]•  roll. 
rowle.  rowll.  +  rule. 
rowl'er  (r0l'9r).  Obs.  or  dial. 
Eng.  var.  of  roller. 
row'let  (rou'l  t),  #/.  [Dim.  fr. 
OF.  roele,  prop.,  a  little  wheel.] 
A  little  roller.  Rnre. 

Row 'ley,  Thom'as  (rou 'll).  A 
fictitious  priest  of  Bristol,  pre¬ 
tended  bv  Chatrcrton  to  have 
lived  in  the  15th  century,  and 
to  have  written  several  remark¬ 
able  poems,  of  which  Chatterton 
himself  was  really  the  author, 
rowl'y-powl  y  (rSl'T-pGl'T). 
Scot.  St  dial.  Eng.  var.  of  koly- 
l»OLY. 

rowm.  Var.  of  roum.  Scot. 
rowme.  +  roam,  room. 
rowmer.  roamer. 
rowmiss.  ■]•  rimmes. 
rowTi(ron).  Obs.  or  dial.  Eng. 


1  var.  of  rawn.  [of  rou n.  I 

rown  (ron).  Obs.  or  Scot.  var.| 

1  rownar.  •]•  rounkr. 
rownde.  round. 

1  rowne  (dial  r5n).  Obs.  or  dial 
|  Eng.  var.  of  roun. 
rowne.  Obs.  p.  p.  of  run. 
rown'tree'  (dial,  rfln'tre').  Obs. 

I  or  Scot.  St  dial.  Eng.  var.  of 
I  ROWAN  TREE. 

rownyngly.  •]•  kounixoly. 
rowpee.  t  ruder.  [//.,3  a. I  ! 
rows  iroz),  n.  pi.  See  rough, |  I 
rowse.  Obs.  or  dial.  Eng.  var.  of 

1  rouse.  [flutter  or erv.  Obs. I 
rowsa  n.  [Cf.  2d  house.)  A I 
rowBt.  ^  rust. 
rowt.Var  of  rout,  to  roar.noise. 
rowte(rout).  Scot  var  of  rout. 
rowth.  ROUGH, 
rowth.  \  nr.  of  routh. 
j  rowth  (roth  ;  rdoth),  n.  [Cf. 

Icel  roAr,  or  fr.  E.  row,  v.]  Act 
|  of  rowing;  also,  a  rowlock.  Scot. 
rowze.  ■f  rouse. 


ale,  senate,  efire,  am,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofa  ;  eve, 

||  Foreljj 


rox  (rfiks),  n.  Sr  v.  Decay  ;  rot 
Dial.  Enq. 

rox-am'ine  (r!5k-8fim'Yn  ;  rfik'- 
sd-men'  ;  184),  11.  Also  -min. 
See  dye. 

Rox  an 'a  (rbk-sttn'd  ;  -sa'nd), 
71.  Q..  Roxane,  fr.  Gr.  ‘Pu j^ovrf, 
of  Per.  origin;  cf.  Avestan 
raokhshna  bright.]  Fern.  prop, 
name.  F  Roxane  (ruk'san')  — 
Dim.  Ro.ri /  (rOk'sT). 

Rox-an'a and  Sta-tl'ra  ( sta-tT'- 
rd).  The  rival  queens  in  Nn- 
thaniel  I.ee’s  tragedy  of  that 
name.  In  history.  Hoxana  was 
wife  of  Alexander  the  Great; 
Statira.of  Darins.Kingof  Persia. 
In  the  play Roxanu  stubs Statirn, 
both  being  wives  ot  Alexander. 
Rox  ane' (rok'sin'),  n.  See  Cy¬ 
rano  de  Bergerac. 

Roxbury  waxwork.  The  false 
bittersweet. 

roxed.  Obs.  pret.  of  rax. 
rox'le  (rbk's’l), v.  1.  To  grunt; 


t<»  speak  hoarsely.  Obs.  or  Scot. 
Rox  o-la'ni  (r5kvB(Vla'nT). »/.  pi. 
[L.]  An  ancient  people  dwell¬ 
ing  north  of  the  Black  Sea, 
sometimes  preying  upon  the 
Roman  provinces,  sometimes 
serving  as  Roman  auxiliaries, 
rox'y  (rbk'sT),  a.  Decayed; 
softened.  Dial.  Eng. 
roy,//.  [F.  roi.]  A  king.  Obs. 
Toy  (dial,  roi),  v.  i.  [Cf.  KOYKT.] 
To  live  riotously  or  extravagant¬ 
ly  ;  also,  to  swagger;  bluster 
Obs.  or  Dial.  Ena. 
roy'al-et  (roi'dl-ft),  n.  A  petty 
or  powerless  king.  Rare. 
roy  al-i-za'tlon  (roi'dl-Y-zH'- 
shtZn  ;  -I-za'-),  n.  Act  of  mak¬ 
ing  loyal  to  a  king.  Rare. 
royalme.  n.  [OF.  roialme,  F. 
rogavme.  See  realm.]  Realm 
Obs. 

royame-  +  royalme. 
royat.  •]•  riot. 
roydly  f  rudely. 
toys.  +  ROY. 


Svent,  find,  recent,  maker ;  ice,  Ill ;  old,  6bey,  orb,  5dd,  s&ft,  cdnnect ;  use,  unite,  urn,  up,  circus,  menii  ; 
11  Word.  f  Obsolete  Variant  of.  +  combined  with.  =  equals. 
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RUBRIC 


ifcrest,  etc.)  reserved  by  the  owner  for  permitting  another 
10  use  the  property,  b  A  duty  or  compensation  paid  to 
the  owner  of  a  patent  or  a  copyright  for  the  use  of  it  or 
the  right  to  act  under  it,  usually  at  a  certain  rate  for  each 
article  manufactured,  used,  sold,  or  the  like  ;  also,  a  per¬ 
centage,  as  on  output,  paid  to  the  owner  of  an  article,  esp. 
a  machine,  by  one  who  hires  the  use  of  it. 

8.  Scots  Lair.  A  territory  subject  to  royal  jurisdiction,  esp. 
that  of  a  royal  burgh  ;  pi.,  the  bounds  of  a  royal  burgh. 
Roy'e-na  (roi'e-nd  ;  roi-e'nd),  n.  [NL.,  after  Adrian  van 
Royen,  Dutch  botanist.]  Sot.  A  genus  of  South  African 
ebenaceous  trees  distinguished  by  the  monoclinous  flowers 
with  a  bell-shaped  accrescent  calyx  and  reflexed  corolla 
lobes. 

Roy  sto'ne-a  (roi-sto'ne-d),  n.  [NL.]  A  genus  of  chiefly 
tropical  American  pinnate-leaved  palms, with  smooth,  often 
spindle-shaped  stems.  R.  regia  is  the  royal  palm, 
rub  (rtib),  v.  t.  ;  rubbed  (rubd) ;  rub'bing.  [ME.  rubben ; 
cf.  Fries.  rubben ,  Norw.  dial,  rubba .]  1.  To  subject  (a 

body)  to  the  action,  of  something  moving,  esp.  back  and 
forth,  over  its  surface  with  pressure  and  friction ;  as,  to 
rub  the  flesh  with  the  hand  ;  to  rub  wood  with  sandpaper. 

2.  To  scour,  burnish,  polish,  or  brighten  by  rubbing;  — 
often  with  up  or  off;  as,  to  rub  up  silver  ;  to  rub  off  a  table. 

The  whole  business  of  our  redemption  is  to  rub  over  the  de¬ 
faced  copy  of  the  creation.  South. 

3.  To  cause  (a  body)  to  move  with  pressure  and  friction 
along  a  surface  ;  as,  to  rub  the  hand  over  the  body. 

4.  To  spread  a  substance  thinly  over  ;  to  smear  ;  as,  to  rub 
a  salad  bowl  lightly  with  garlic. 

5  To  treat  ordeal  with  by  rubbing  in  a  manner  indicated 
by  an  accompanying  adverb  ;  as,  to  rub  off  rust ;  to  rub  in 
a  stain  ;  to  rub  out  a  mark. 

We  rub  each  other’s  angles  down.  Tennyson. 

8  To  take  a  rubbing  of.  See  rubbing,  n.,  2. 

7-  Fig. :  To  subject  to  mental  or  moral  friction  ;  hence,  to 
check,  stimulate,  furbish,  or  the  like. 

You  should  rub  him  on  this  point,  for  his  recollection  becomes 
rusty  the  instant  I  leave  town  Scott. 

to  rub  down,  to  rub  from  top  to  bottom  or  head  to  foot ; 
specif.,  to  comb  or  curry  ;  as,  to  rub  do  mi  a  horse.  —  to  r.  in, 
to  harp  on,  insist  on,  continue  to  recall,  emphasize,  or  the 
like  (something  unpleasant) ;  as,  to  rub  in  a  failure  by  mak¬ 
ing  it  public;  to  rub  in  a  rebuke  by  repeating  it.  — to  r. 
(one,  the  fur,  etc.)  the  wrong  way.  to  irritate ;  to  arouse 
the  antagonism,  antipathy,  or  displeasure  of  ;  as,  his  very 
tones  rubbed  me  the  wrong  way.  Col  tog. 
mb,  v.  i.  1.  To  move  along  the  surface  of  a  body  with  pres¬ 
sure  ;  to  grate  ;  as,  a  wheel  rubs  against  the  gatepost. 

2.  To  fret  or  chafe  with  friction  ;  as,  to  rub  upon  a  sore. 

3.  To  move  or  pass  with  friction  or  difficulty  ;  as,  to  rub 
through  woods,  as  huntsmen  ;  to  rub  through  the  world. 

rub,  n.  [See  rub,  v.  (.]  1.  A  rubbing  ;  friction  with  pressure. 

2.  That  which  rubs  ;  that  which  tends  to  hinder  or  obstruct 
action ;  hindrance  ;  obstruction  ;  impediment ;  esp.,  a  diffi¬ 
culty  or  obstruction  hard  to  overcome  ;  a  pinch. 

To  sleep,  perchance  to  dream  ;  ay,  there  ’a  the  rub.  Shak. 
One  know'B  not,  certainly,  what  other  rubs  might  have  been 
ordained  for  us  by  a  wise  Providence.  W.  Besant. 

3.  Something  grating  to  the  feelings,  as  a  gibe,  sarcasm, 
harsh  criticism,  or  the  like  ;  as,  a  hard  rub. 

4.  An  unevenness  or  inequality  of  surface,  as  of  the  ground 

in  the  game  of  bowls  ;  hence,  an  unevenness  of  character  ; 
an  imperfection  ;  fault ;  flaw.  Shak. 

5.  A  rubstone  for  sharpening  tools.  Dial.  Eng. 

6  Prob.,  a  chance.  Obs.  Chajiman. 

rub  of  the  green,  Golf,  anything  happening  to  a  ball  in  mo¬ 
tion,  such  as  its  being  deflected  or  stopped  by  any  agency 
outside  the  match,  or  by  the  fore  caddie. 

rub'a  dub'  (rub'd-dub'),  n.  [Imitative.]  The  sound  of 
drumbeats  ;  hence,  a  repeated  clamor;  a  clatter. 

The  rubadub  of  the  abolition  presses.  T).  Webster . 
ru  ba'i  (roo-bii'e),  n.  ;  pi.  rubaiyat  (roo-bi-yat').  [Ar. 
ruba'iyah  quatrain,  pi.  of  ruba'iy  having  four  radicals,  fr. 
ruba'  four.]  A  quatrain  ;  as,  the  Rubaiyat  of  Omar  Khay¬ 
yam.  Sometimes  in  pi.  construed  as  sing.,  a  poem  in  such 
stanzas. 

ru-basse'  (roci-b&s'),  «.  [F.  rubace .]  A  superior  kind  of 

aventurine  (quartz)  with  ruby  reflections;  —  called  also 
Ancona  ruby,  Mont  Blanc  ruby.  It  is  used  as  a  gem. 

I!  ru  ba'tO  (roo-ba'to),  a.  [It.]  Music.  Lit.,  (time)  “  robbed  ” 
or  “  stolen  ”  from  certain  notes  of  a  measure,  the  time  so 
taken  being  made  upon  other  notes  in  the  measure.  —  n. 
The  modifying  of  metrical  time  in  this  fashion, 
rubber  (rftb'er),  n.  1.  One  that  rubs.  Specif.  :  a  An  in¬ 
strument  or  thing  used  in  rubbing,  polishing,  or  cleaning, 
as  a  towel,  a  brush,  or  the  like,  b  A  coarse  file,  or  the  rough 
part  of  a  file,  c  A  whetstone  ;  a  rubstone.  d  An  eraser, 


esp.  of  caoutchouc,  e  The  cushion  of  an  electrical  machine. 
1  One  who  massages,  esp.  in  a  Turkish  bath,  g  Something 
that  chafes  or  annoys  ;  hence,  something  that  grates  on 
the  feelings ;  a  sarcasm  ;  a  rub.  h  A  rough  or  prepared 
surface,  as  on  a  match  box,  to  ignite  matches  by  friction. 

1  Type  Founding.  One  who  smoothes  the  rough  edges  of 
the  completed  type  by  rubbing  on  a  hard  flat  surface. 

2.  In  some  games,  as  whist,  the  odd  game  when  there  is  a 
tie  between  the  players ;  also,  a  contest  determined  by 
the  winning  of  two  out  of  three  games. 

3.  Caoutchouc,  or  India  rubber,  esp.  in  any  of  its  com¬ 
mercial  forms.  Pure  rubber  is  soft  and  elastic,  becoming 
sticky  when  heated,  and  melting  at  about  300  F.  It.  is 
usually  mixed  with  various  materials,  as  vulcanizing 
agents  (sulphur,  sulphides,  etc.),  pigments,  and  fillers  and 
then  molded  and  vulcanized. 

4.  Something  made  of  caoutchouc,  or  India  rubber  Specif.: 
a  An  overshoe  of  rubber.  Colloq.  b  A  cord,  string,  or 
band,  of  rubber,  as  to  hold  papers,  bills,  etc.  Cf.  elastic,  n. 
C  Baseball.  The  home  plate,  properly  of  rubber. 

5.  A  soft  brick.  =  cutter,  8. 

6  A  rough,  uneven  place  in  a  bowling  green  ;  hence,  im¬ 
pediment  ;  difficulty  ;  also,  misfortune  ;  ill  luck  ;  trouble, 
rubber  belt.  A  belt  made  of  plies  of  cotton  duck  held  to¬ 
gether  by  an  India-rubber  mixture, 
rubber  cloth.  Cloth  covered  with  caoutchouc, 
rub'ber  ize  (rQb'er-iz),  v.  t.  To  coat  or  impregnate  with 
rubber  or  a  rubber  solution  or  preparation,  as  silk, 
rubber  plant.  Any  plant  which  yields  caoutchouc;  spe¬ 
cif.,  Ficus  elastica,  the  rubber  tree,  or  rubber  tig  (see 
Ficus),  often  cultivated  for  ornament, 
rub'bers  (-erz),  n.  A  disease  in  sheep  characterized  by  heat 
and  itching.  Called  also  scab,  shab ,  or  ray. 
rubber  tree.  Any  tree  which  yields  caoutchouc;  specif., 
the  rubber  t\g{Ficus  elastica).  Called  also  India-rubber  tree. 
rub'ber  y  (-T),  a.  Of  the  consistency  of  India  rubber ;  re¬ 
sembling  rubber. 

rub'bing,  p.  pr.  it*  vb.  n.  of  rub.  Hence :  w.  1.  Act  of 
chafing,  polishing,  or  the  like. 

2  A  copy  of  a  raised  or  indented  surface  obtained  by 
placing  paper  over  it  and  rubbing  the  paper  with  heelball, 
graphite,  or  the  like. 

rubbing  batten,  Naut..  a  wooden  batten  on  the  fore  side  of  a 
mast  to  prevent  chafing  by  yards  or  spars.  —  r.  block,  a  A 
block,  commonly  of  sandstone,  for  cleaning,  smoothing, 
or  polishing  marble,  b  Elec.  Railways.  The  part  of  a 
piow  that  rubs  against  a  conductor  rail  in  a  conduit.  —  r. 
paunch.  =  rubbing  batten.  —  r.  varnish.  See  body  varnish. 
rub  bish  (rul/Tsh),  n.  [ME.  robows ,  robeux,  rubble  or  rub¬ 
bish  ;  orig.  uncert.;  cf.  It.  robaccia  trash,  roba  stuff,  goods, 
wares,  robe  (cf.  robe),  or  E.  rubble.]  Waste  or  rejected 
matter;  anything  worthless  or  valueless;  trash;  debris; 
specif.,  fragments  of  building  materials  or  ruined  buildings. 

What  rubbish  and  what  offal  !  Shak. 

rub'blsh-y  (-T),  a.  Consisting  of,  or  of  the  quality  of,  rub¬ 
bish  ;  trashy. 

rub'ble  (rttbH),  n.  [Orig.  uncert.  Cf.  rubbish.]  1.  Water- 
worn  or  rough  broken  stones,  broken  bricks,  etc.,  used  in 
coarse  masonry,  or  to  fill  up  between  the  facing  courses 
of  walls ;  also,  masonry  composed  of  rubble  ;  rubblework. 

2.  Rough  stone  as  it  comes  from  the  quarry  ;  also,  among 
quarrymen,the  upper  fragmentary  and  decomposed  portion 
of  a  mass  of  stone  ;  brash. 

3.  Hence,  any  mass  made  up  of  rough  irregular  pieces  ;  a 
collection  of  loose  broken  pieces  ;  specif.,  Geol.,  a  mass  or 
stratum  of  fragments  of  rock  lying  under  alluvium. 

4.  Hence,  rubbish  ;  trash  ;  also,  nonsense  ;  foolishness. 

5-  A  hard  chalk  used  in  making  paths,  etc.  Dial.  Eng. 

6.  pi.  The  whole  of  the  bran  of  wheat  before  it  is  sorted 
into  pollard,  bran,  etc.  Dial.  Eng. 

rubble  car.  Railroads.  A  push  car  or  truck  for  carrying 
rails,  ties,  ballast,  and  other  heavy  material, 
rub'ble  work  (-wfirk'),  n.  Masonry  of  unsquared  or  rudely 
squared  stones,  irregular  in  size  and  shape, 
rub'bly  (-1T),  a.  Relating  to,  abounding  in,  or  resembling, 
rubble  ;  as,  rubbly  formation  ;  rubbly  coal, 
ru  be  fa'cient  (roo'be-fa'sh^nt),  a.  [L.  rubefaciens ,  p.  pr. 
of  rubefacere  to  make  red;  rubere  to  be  red  -f-  faciens,  p.  pr.] 
Causing  redness,  as  of  the  skin.  —  n.  Med.  An  external 
application  producing  redness  of  the  skin, 
ru  be  fac'tion  (-fSk'slwn),  n.  Act  or  process  of  causing 
redness  ;  also,  the  redness  due  to  a  rubefacient, 
ru-bel'la  (roo-b£l'd),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  L.  rubellus  reddish.]  Med. 
An  acute  specific  disease  with  a  dusky  red  cutaneous  erup¬ 
tion  like  that  of  measles,  but  without  catarrhal  symptoms  ; 
—  called  also  German ,  or  French ,  measles. 
ru  be-ryth'ric  (roo'be-rith'rTk  ;  rob'bSr-Ttli'nk),  a.  [L. 


rubia  madder  -f-  Gr.  ipvOpos  red  -f-  -i<?.]  Chem.  Pertain¬ 
ing  to  or  designating  a  yellow,  crystalline  acid,  C^H^O^ 
occurring  in  madder  root.  It  is  a  glucoside,  yielding  on 
decomposition  the  dyestuff  alizarin  and  glucose, 
ru  bes'cence  (roo-bSs'ens),  n.  Quality  or  state  of  being  or 
becoming  rubesceut;  a  reddening  ;  a  flush, 
ru  bes'cent  (-cut),  a.  [L.  rubtscens ,  - entis ,  p.  pr.  of  ru- 
bescere  to  grow  red,  v.  incho.  fr.  imbere  to  be  red  :  cf.  F. 
rubescent.  See  ruby.]  Growing  or  becoming  red  ;  eru¬ 
bescent  ;  reddening ;  flushing. 

Rti'be  zahP  (rii'be-tsaP),  n.  [G.]  In  German  legend,  a 
mountain  spirit  of  the  Riesen-Gebirge  in  Silesia.  He  is 
the  weather  lord  of  those  mountains.  He  assumes  various 
forms,  but  esp.  that  of  a  monk  in  ash-colored  cowl,  holding 
a  stringed  instrument,  which  he  strikes  so  violently  that 
the  earth  shakes.  He  is  friendly  toward  good  men. 

Ru'bi  a  (roo'bT-d),  n.  [L.,  madder.]  Bot.  A  large  genus 
of  Old  World  herbs,  the  madders,  type  of  the  Rubiacese. 
They  resemble  Galium ,  but  have  pentamerous  flowers  and 
fleshy  fruit.  R^tinHoria  is  the  common  madder. 
RWbi-a'ce  3D  (-a'se-e),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  fr.  L.  rubia  madder, 
akin i  to  rubeus  red.]  Bot.  A  family  of  plants,  the  madder 
family,  typifying  the  order  Rubiales,  and  containing  about 
400  genera  and  4,500  species,  almost  entirely  tropical. 
They  are  herbs,  shrubs,  and  trees,  of  very  diverse  habit, 
with  opposite  stipulate  leaves  and  regular  flowers,  the  sta¬ 
mens  being  borne  on  the  corolla  tube.  The  ovary  is  1-10- 
celled,  usually  with  numerous  ovules  ;  it  becomes  in  fruit 
a  capsule,  a  berry,  or  one  or  more  distinct  nutlets.  The 
family  includes  the  genera  Cojffea,  Rubia ,  Cinchona ,  Ura - 
9i>H(l\  Gardenia,  Bouvardia ,  Houston ia,  Galium,  etc.  The 
North  American  representatives  of  the  family  are  largely 
inconspicuous  weeds.  —  ru  bi  a'ceous  (-shds),  a. 

Ru'bi  a'les  (-lez),  n.  pi.  [NL.]  Bot.  An  order  containing 
the  Rubiacea*,  Caprifoliaceae,  and  Adoxaceae,  having  op¬ 
posite  leaves,  an  inferior  compound  ovary,  and  epigynous 
stamens  equal  in  number  to  the  lobes  of  the  corolla. 
Ru'bi-con  (roo'bT-k5n),  n.  [L.  Rubico.]  Anc.  Geog.  A 
small  river  which  separated  Italy  from  Cisalpine  Gaul.  By 
leading  an  army  across  this  river,  contrary  to  the  prohibi¬ 
tion  of  the  civil  government  at  Rome,  Caesar  precipitated 
the  civil  war  w  hich  made  him  supreme  ;  hence,  to  pass,  or 
cross,  the  Rubicon  is  to  take  the  irrevocable  decisive  step  by 
which  one  is  committed  to  a  hazardous  enterprise, 
ru'bi-cund  (-kund),  a.  [L.  rubicundus ,  fr.  lubere  to  be  red, 
akin  to  ruber  red.  See  red.]  Inclining  to  redness;  ruddy; 
red.  “  His  rubicund  face.”  Lona/ellow. 

ru  bi  CUll'di  ty  (-kfiu'dl-ti),  n.  [LL.  rubicund  it  as .]  Qual¬ 
ity  or  state  of  being  rubicund  ;  ruddiness, 
ru  bid'i  um  (roo-bTd'T-uni),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  L.  rubidus  red, 
fr.  rubere  to  be  red.  See  rubicund.]  Chem.  A  soft,  silvery 
metal  which  decomposes  water  with  violence  and  inflames 
spontaneously  in  air.  Sp.  gr.,  1.52.  Melting  point,  38.5°  C. 
(101.3°  F.).  Symbol,  Rb  ;  atomic  weight,  85.45.  Rubidium 
compounds  are  found  with  those  of  caesium  in  several  min¬ 
erals,  in  mineral  waters,  etc.,  but  in  small  amounts  only 
(caesium  more  sparingly  than  rubidium).  These  two  ele¬ 
ments  were  discovered  in  I860  by  Bunsen  and  Kirch lioff 
with  the  spectroscope  and  named  accordingly  (rubidium 
from  its  two  prominent  red  lines,  caesium  from  two  bright 
blue  ones).  Both  are  alkali  metals  closely  resembling  po¬ 
tassium  in  general  properties.  They  are  prepared  in  me¬ 
tallic  form  by  electrolysis  of  the  chlorides  or  cyanides  by 
heating  the  hydroxides  with  magnesium, 
ru-big'l  nose  (roo-blj'T-nos),  a.  [L.  rubiginosus,  fr.  rubigo , 
robigo,  rust :  cf.  F.  rubiginem :.]  Rubiginous, 
ru-big'i  nous  (-nus),  a.  [See  rubiginose.]  Brownish  red ; 
rust-colored  ;  also,  affected  by  rubigo,  or  rust, 
ru'ble  (roo'b’l),  n.  Also  rouble.  [Russ,  rubl'.']  The  gold 
monetary  unit  of  Russia,  worth  about  51.5  cents  or  2s. 
lgd.,  and  divided  into  100  kopecks  ;  also,  a  silver  coin  of 
this  value.  Formerly,  the  ruble  in  gold  was  worth  about 
77  cents  and  the  silver  ruble  somewhat  less, 
ru'bric  (-brTk),  n.  [ME.  rubrike ,  rubriche ,  OF.  rubrique , 
mi  lyric  he,  F.  rubrique ,  fr.  L.  rubrica  red  earth  for  coloring, 
red  chalk,  the  title  of  a  law  (because  written  in  red),  fr. 
ruber  red.  See  red.]  1.  Red  chalk;  red  ocher.  Archaic. 

2.  A  part  of  any  work  in  the  early  manuscripts  or  print 
which  was  colored  red  ;  hence,  specif.  :  a  A  title-page,  or 
part  of  it,  esp.  that  giving  the  date  and  place  of  printing, 
or  an  initial  letter  or  letters,  etc.,  when  printed  in  red. 
b  The  title  of  a  statute  or  law,  anciently  in  red  letters,  c 
Liturgies.  A  direction,  injunction,  or  prescribed  rule  for 
the  conduct  of  service,  formerly  always  in  red.  d  Hence, 
a  form  or  thing  established  or  settled,  as  by  authority. 

Nay,  as  a  duty,  it  had  no  place  or  rubric  in  human  conceptions 
before  Christianity  De  Ouincey. 

3.  A  section  heading  of  a  discourse  or  writing  ;  a  head ; 


roy'et  (roi'gt;  -it),  a.  [Cf. 
hiot.]  Scot,  a  Unruly  :  wild 
b  Hough;  variable  ;  —  of  weath¬ 
er.  c  Mischievous  ;  romping. 
royne./i.lF.  rogne. See  rov mmi.] 
Scab;  itch;  mange;  scurf.  Obs. 
royn'ish,  a.  [MU.  roinous ,  F. 
rogneu.v,  fr.  rogne  scab,  mange, 
itch.]  Mangy  :  scabby  :  hence, 
mean  :  base  ;  coarse.  Obs. 
royn'oua,  a.  [OF.  roignos ,  roi- 
nos ,  F.  rogneux.]  Scabby  ; 
mangy  ;  scurvy  ;  dirty.  Obs. 
royolet.  F  royalet. 
xoyse.  v  ROOSE. 
royster.  F  roster,  roister. 
Roya'ton  crow  (rois'tun).  [Fr 
Roys  ton,  town  in  England.] 
Hooded  crow.  Local ,  Eng. 
royte  F  hot. 
roy'te-let.  F  roitelet. 
roytt.  F  root. 
roze  Rose.  Ref  Sp 
ro-zelle'  Var.  of  rosellk. 
roz'et  (rrtz'lt),  u.  Rosin.  Scot. 
Roz  1  nan'te.  Var.  of  Rosinan- 
tk. 

R.  P-,  or  r.  p.  Abbr.  Regius 
Professor;  respubliea  ( L.,  repub¬ 
lic)  ;  Reformed  Presbyterian 
R  P.  D.  Abbr.  Royal  Purple 
Degree  ;  Rerum  Politicarum 
Doctor  (L.,  Doctor  of  Political 
Science).  [estant  Episcopal. I 
R  P  E.  Abbr.  Reformed  Prot- 1 
R  P.  M.,  or  r.  p.  m.  Abbr.  Rev¬ 
olutions  per  minute.  [Office.  I 
R  P.  O.  Abbr.  Railroad  Post! 
rpt  Abbr.  Report- 
R  R.  Abbr.  Railroad  :  Right 
Reverend  ;  ( Australia )  Railway 
Reserve  (in  crown  lands). 

R.  R.  C-  Abbr.  Royal  Red  Cross 


(for  ladies).  Eng. 

-rrhage. -rrhagia.  See-RHAOIA. 
-rrhaphy.  See  -rh ai*h y. 

-rrhea.  -rrhoea.  See  -kh  ea. 

Ra.  Abor.  Rupees. 

R.  S-,  or  r-  s  Abbr.  Recording 
Secretary  ;  Revised  Statutes ; 
right  sidle  ;  Royal  Society. 

R.  S.  A.  Abbr.  Royal  Society  of 
Antiquaries ;  Rciyal  Scottish 
Academy.  [Dublin.  I 

R  S.  D.  ‘Abbr.  Royal  Society  of  I 
R.  S.  E  Abbr.  Royal  Society  of 
Edinburgh. 

R.  S.  L.  Abbr.  Royal  Society  of 
Literature;  Royal  Society  of 
London. 

R.  S.  P.  C  A-  Abbr.  Royal  So¬ 
ciety  for  Prevention  of  Cruelty 
to  Animals. 

R.  S  S  Abbr.  Regia?  Socicta- 
tis  Socius  (L.,  Fellow  of  the 
Roval  Societv). 

R.  S.  V-  P.  Abbr.  Repondez,  s’il 
vous  plait  (F-,  Reply,  if  you 
please). 

rt.  Abbr.  Right.  [Die.  1 

Rfc.  Hon.  Abbr.  Right  IIonora-| 
Rt  Rev.  Abbr  Right  Reverend 
RTS.  Abbr.  Religious  Tract 
Society.  [ful.l 

Rt.  W’  Abbr.  Right  Worship-I 
ru-  rough. 

ru  (dial,  roo,  rfl).  Obs.  or  dial. 
Eng.  var.  of  rte,  pity. 

ru.  Abbr.  Runic. 

Ru.  Abbr.  Chem.  [no  period, 
/?n|.  Ruthenium.  [RUA.I 

Ru'a  (rob'd),  n.,  sing,  of  Wa-| 
ru'ach  (roo'aK),  n.  [Ileb., 
spirit. J  Cabalism.  The  second 
degree  of  the  soul,  the  seat  of 
knowledge  of  good  and  evil. 


ru-an'a(roo-ttn'd).  n.  [Cf.  Chin. 
erh*  hsiciA  two  string. 1  Music. 
A  kind  of  viol  used  in  India 
ru'atcae'lum  [L.]  Though 
the  heavens  fall  ;  let  the  heav¬ 
ens  fall.  [of  ItUBAI  I 

ru  bai  yat'  (rflb-bT-yftt'),  n..  nl.  \ 
ruban.  n.  TF.]  A  ribbon  Obs 
rubanit.  -f  ribboned. 
rubarb.  rubarbe.  +  rhubarb. 
rub'bage(rnb'aj).  Obs.  or  Scot. 
&  dial.  var.  of  rubbish. 
rubbe  +  rob. 
rub'bee  F  rabi. 
rub 'ben.  rub.  [neck.  I 

rub'ber  short  for  rubber-1 
rubber  elastic.  =  rubber,  4  b 
rubber  fig.  See  rubber  plant. 
rubberie.  robbery. 

rubber  knife.  A  revolving  cir¬ 
cular  knife,  fed  with  water  at 
the  edge,  for  cutting  rubber  ;  — 
called  also  rubber  saw. 
rub'ber-neck',  n.  One  who 
cranes  bis  neck  or  gapes  in  curi¬ 
osity.  Hence  rub'ber-neck',  r.  i. 
Sr  f.  Both  Slang,  C.  S. 
rubber  saw  =  rubber  knife 
rubber  snake  =  two-headed 
snake 

rub'ber  stone  ,  ».  A  kind  of 
sandstone  used  for  whetstones, 
esp.  shoe  stones.  Local,  U.  S. 
rubber  vine.  The  East  Indian 
asclepiadaceoiis  Cryptostegia 
granttifora,  or  the  West  Indian 
apocvnaceous  Forsteronia  fl on- 
bund  a.  Roth  yield  caoutchouc. 
rub'tidge(ruh'Ij).  Obs.  or  dial. 
Eng.  var. of  rubbish. 
rub'bio  (rdob'byO),  n.  [It.l 
See  measure.  [block. [ 

rubbish  pulley  or  wheel  =qin| 


rub'bish-ry,».  Rubbish  [rob  I 
rub'blt  (rfib'Tt).  Scot.  p.  p.  of  | 
rub'ble.  F  ruble,  a  coin, 
rub'ble,  >•.  t.  To  turn  to  rubble  ; 
crush  Obs.  Mile  backing.  I 
rubble  ashlar  Ashlar  with  rub-1 
rubble  ice  Ice  in  broken  frag¬ 
ments,  a*  in  the  Arctic  seas 
rubble  masonry.  Masonry  com¬ 
posed  of  uusquared  stone. 
rub'ble-Btone'  (rQb'M-stfin'),  v 
Rubble.  Sent.  I 

rubbour,  »i.  A  measure  of  wine.  | 
rub'downU  n.  1.  Act  of  rubbing 
or  chafing  ;  esp.,  the  rubbing  of 
the  body,  as  after  a  bath. 

2.  A  glass  of  whisky.  Obs.  Scot. 
rube  {dial,  rdbb)  Obs.  or  dial 
Eng.  var.  of  rub.  (Reuben. I 
Rube  (roob),  w.  1.  Short  for| 
2.  (a/«o  /  r.]  An  awkward,  unso¬ 
phisticated  person.  Slang,  U  S- 
rubeator.  f  hubiator. 
rubeding,  n.  [L.  rubedo.]  Red¬ 
ness  Obs. 

ru-bed'i-nou8  (rfib-bPd'Y-naB), 
a.  [L.  rubedo  redness.]  Reddish, 
ru-bed'i-ty  (-tT),  n.  Ruddiness  ; 
redness.  [ruby.  Rare.  I 

ru'be-let(  rfio'bMgt).w.  A  little  I 
ru-belle'  (roo-hel'),  n.  [ rubel¬ 
lus  reddish.]  A  red  color, 
ru-bel'lite  (-bfl'Tt),  n.  [L.  ru- 
belltis  reddish,  dim.  of  ruberred.] 
Min.  A  tourmaline  varying 
from  a  pale  rose-red  to  a  deep 
rubv.  It  is  used  as  a  gem. 
Ru-ben'gi  an  (roo-bPn'sY-dfn  ; 
-ahdfn),  a.  Of,  pert,  to,  or  char¬ 
acteristic  of,  the  Flemish 
painter  Peter  Paul  Rubens  (1.577- 
1«40),  or  the  school  of  Rubens.  — 
Ru-ben'si-an,  n. 


ru'bent,  a.  [L.  rvbens,  p.  pr.J 
Ruddy.  Ob s^  Scot. 
ru-be/o-la(rdb-he'<5-l<i),w.  [NL., 
fr.  L.  rubeus  reddish.]  Med.  a 
The  measles  b  Rubella.  —  ru- 
be'o-lar  ( -l«r),  a. 
ru-be'o  loid  (-loid),  a.  [rubeola 
4-  -aid.)  Resembling  rubeola, 
ru  ber  y-thrin'ic  (roo-b  5  r'T- 
thrln'Ik),  a.  =  rubekythric. 
ru'be  tude,  n.  [L.  rubere  to  be 
red.l  Redness.  Obs. 
ru  bi  an'ic  (roo'bl-fln'lk),  a. 
Kuhery  thric. 

ru'bi-ate  (roo'bT-ltt),  n.  Any 
madder-root  pigment 
rub'i-a'tor,  w.  (Dial,  also  rabi- 
ator.  Cf.  LL.  rubai  or ,  roba  tor , 
robber.]  A  bully  ;  rake.  Scot. 
rubible.  F  Ribi’ble 
ru'bi-can  (roo'bl-kdn),  a.  [F., 
fr.  It.  rabicano,Sp.rabicano;  ra - 
bo  tail  -f  cano  gray.]  Red.  bay, 
sorrel,  or  black,  with  flecks  of 
white  or  gray,  esp.  on  the 
flanks  ;  —  said  of  OOTM  ■ 
ru'bi-celle  (rdo'hY-sel),  n.  Min. 
See  Rl’BY  SPINEL, 
ru  bi-cun'dous,  a.  [  L.  rubicun¬ 
dus.)  Rubicund.  Obs.  (dy.  Obs. I 
ru'Md.  a.  [L.  rubit/us.)  Rud-I 
ru-bid'i-a  (rdo-bTd'T-d ),  n. 
[NL.]  Rubidium  oxide,  RboO. 
ru-bid'ic  (-Ik),  a.  Chem.  Of  or 
pertaining  to  rubidium, 
ru'bi-dine  (rdo'hl-dln  ;  -den  ; 
1N4),  n  Also  -din.  [L.  rvbit/us 
red.]  Chem.  A  nitrogenous  oily 
base  homologous  with  pyridine, 
got  from  coal  tar,  CnHpN;  any 
homologue  of  pyridine  of  this 
formula. 

ru'bied  (r<5o'b!d),  a.  Made  like 


a  ruby  in  color;  ruby-colored, 
ru-bif'ic  (roo-blf'Ik),  a.  [L. 
rubere  to  be  red  4-  E.  -pc  ']  Rube¬ 
facient. 

ru'bi-fi-cate'  (r  do'b  I-f  I-k  a  t'  ; 
roo-blf'-),  a.  Rubified.  Obs 
ru  bi  fl-ca'tion  (roo'bl-fi-ka'- 
shun),  u.  [Cf.  F.  rub  i feat  ion.] 
Act  or  process  of  making  red. 
ru'bi-form(r(5o' bl-fOrm), a.  [See 

RUBY  ;  -FORM.]  Of  the  nature 
or  quality  of  red.  Rare. 
ru'bi-fy  (-fl),  ?•.  /  (Cf.  F.  rub<<- 
per.  Sec  rubific.]  Redden.  R. 
Rubigalia.  F  Robigalia. 
ru-big'i-ny  (roo-bli'l-nl),  n.  [I, 
rubigo. -ginis ,  rust.J  State  of  be¬ 
ing  rubiginous.  Obs. 
ru-bi'go.  u.  The  penis.  Obs. 
ru-bi'go  (roo-bl'go),  n.  (L.  ru¬ 
bigo,  robigo,  rust  of  metals,  rust, 
blight.]  Bot.  =  rust,  w.,  2. 
ru  bi  Jer'vine  (rdo'bl-jflr'v'in  ; 
-ven  ;  lt>4),  n.  Also -vin.  [L  ru¬ 
beus  red  4-  E.  jen  inr.]  Chem 
A  nonpoisonous  alkaloid  found 
with  jervine  in  white  hellebore, 
ru'bin.  ru'blne  (rdo 'bln),  n. 
[Cf.  LL.  rubinus.  It.  ntbino.  See 
RUBY.]  1.  A  rub}’.  Obs. 

2.  See  dye. 

ru-bin'e-ous  (rbb-bln'P-i/s),  a. 
[LL.  rubinus  a  ruby.]  Ruby  red 
ru'bi  ous  (roo'bl-tfs),  a.  fL. 
rubeus,  fr  rubere  to  be  r*'d.  See 
rouge.]  Red  ;  ruby.  Rare. 
rubite,  n.  [Cf.  OF.  rubiet  a  little 
ruby.]  A  ruby.  Obs. 
ruble.  F  bubble. 
ru'bor,  u.  (L.l  Shamefacedness; 
redness  ;  blushing.  Obs. 
rubowre.  F  rubor-  (redden. i 
ru'bric,  r.t.  To  adorn  with  red; 


ftTod,  foot ;  out,  oil ;  chair  ;  go  ;  sing,  igk  ;  then,  thin ;  nat  ure,  verdure  (250) ;  K  =  ch  in  G.  ic.h,  ach  (144) ;  boN  ;  yet ;  zh  =  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Guide. 
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RUDOLPHUS 


—  from  the  former  practice  of  printing  such  in  red  ;  hence, 
a  class  or  group ;  a  category. 

The  groups  of  opinion  inculcated  by  instruction  are  again 
found  to  fall  into  live  “  rubrics*  ”  —  animism,  cosmogony,  my¬ 
thology,  inetaphysic,  and  science.  J.  n'.  Powell. 

4.  A  paraph. 

6  Red.  44  Your  thoughts  in  rubric. ”  Tennyson. 

ru'briC  (roo'brlk)  )  a.  Colored  in,  or  marked  with,  red; 
ru'bri-cal  (-brT-k&l)  J  placed  in  rubrics;  also,  of  or  per¬ 
taining  to  the  rubric  or  rubrics.  — rtl'bri  cal-ly,  adv. 
ru'bri  cate  (-kat),  a.  [L.  rubricatus,  p.  p.J  Marked  with  red. 
ru'bri-cate  (-kat),  v.  t.;  -cat'ed  (-kat'gd) ;  -cat'ing  (-kat'- 
Tng).  [L.  rubricatus ,  p.  p.  of  rubricare  to  color  red.  See 
rubric,  n.]  To  mark  or  distinguish  with  red,  as  titles  in 
a  book  ,  also,  to  arrange  as  in  a  rubric  ;  to  establish  or  fix 
in  form. 

A  system  .  .  .  according  to  which  the  thoughts  of  men  were 
to  be  classed  and  rubricated  forever  after.  Hare. 

ru  bri  ca'tion  (-ka'slmn),  1 1.  1.  Act  or  process  of  rubricat¬ 

ing,  as  a  manuscript  or  book,  or  letters  or  words  in  it. 

2.  That  which  is  rubricated,  as  a  letter  or  word, 
ru'bri-ca  tor  (rdb'brT-ka'ter),  n.  One  who  rubricates  or 

illuminates  books,  etc. ;  esp.,  a  member  of  a  medieval 
brotherhood  who  added  the  illuminations,  initial  letters, 
etc.,  to  the  bocks  produced  in  the  monastery, 
ru-bri'clan  (roo-brTsh'fzn),  n.  One  skilled  in  the  knowledge 
of,  or  tenaciously  adhering  to,  the  rubric  or  rubrics, 
ru-bric'i-ty  (roo-brTs'T-ti),  n.  1.  Redness. 

2  Adherence  to,  or  conformity  with,  the  rubric  or  rubrics. 
rub'stone7  (riib'ston'),  ».  A  sandstone  or  gritstone  for 
rubbing,  scouring,  polishing,  or  sharpening;  specif.,  a 
whetstone. 

Ru'bUS  (roo'bQs),  n.  [L.]  Bot.  A  large  genus  of  rosaceous, 
often  prickly  shrubs,  the  brambles,  including  the  black¬ 
berry,  raspberry,  etc.  They  have  3-7-foliolate  or  simple 
lobed  leaves,  white  or  pink  flowers  with  a  flat  persistent 
calyx  bearing  the  numerous  stamens,  and  a  mass  of  car¬ 
pels  ripening  into  a  multiple  fruit  composed  of  many 
drupelets.  See  blackberry,  raspberry,  1,  dewberry. 
ru'by  (roo'bT),  n.  ;  pi.  rubie9  (-bTz).  [F.  rubis  (cf.  OF. 
rubi ,  rubin ,  Pr.  robi ,  LL.  rubinus,  robinus ),  fr.  L.  rubere  to 
be  red,  akin  to  ruber  red.  See  red.]  1.  A  precious  stone, 
a  red  crystallized  variety  of  corundum  ;  —  called  also  true, 
or  Oriental,  ruby.  The  best-known  localities  are :  for  the 
deep,  clear  red  rubies,  Burma ;  for  the  light  red,  Ceylon  ; 
for  the  dark  brownish  red,  Siam.  Fine  large  Burma  rubies 
are  much  more  costly  than  diamonds  of  the  same  size. 
See  also  ruby  spinel. 

2-  A  thing  made  of  the  ruby  ;  esp.,  Watch  Making,  a  bear¬ 
ing,  roller,  impulse  pin,  or  other  part,  made  of  ruby,  or 
one  made  of  a  substitute  material. 

3.  The  color  of  the  ruby  ;  carmine  red  ;  a  red  tint. 

The  natural  rubf/  of  your  cheeks  Shah. 

4.  That  which  resembles,  or  is  likened  to,  the  ruby  in  col¬ 
or,  as  red  wine,  or  a  red  blain  or  carbuncle. 

6.  Print.  =  agate,  n.,  4.  Eng. 

6.  A  Brazilian  hummingbird  of  the  genus  Clytolsema.  The 
males  have  a  ruby-colored  throat  or  breast. 

7-  Her.  Gules,  in  blazoning  by  precious  stones, 
ruby  of  arsenic  or  sulphur,  realgar.  —  r.  of  zinc.  =  ruby  zinc. 
ru'by,  a.  Resembling  a  ruby,  esp.  in  color  ;  ruby-colored  ; 
red  ;  of  the  nature  of,  made  of,  or  used  for,  a  ruby, 
ruby-and-topaz  humming  bird,  a  handsome  humming  bird  of 
northern  South  America.  See  humming  bird,  /Hast.  —  ruby 
blende,  a  red  or  reddish  brown  transparent  variety  of  spha¬ 
lerite.  —  r.  copper,  r.  copper  ore,  cuprite.  —  r.  glass,  glass  of 
deep  red  color,  produced  by  the  addition  of  an  oxide  of  cop¬ 
per  and  sometimes  a  little  gold.  — r.  light,  Pholog.,  the 
(practically)  nonactinic  light  transmitted  by  ruoy  glass, 
used  in  dark-room  work.  —  r.  silver,  red  silver  ore.  —  r. 
spaniel,  one  of  a  breed  of  English  toy  spaniels  similar  to  the 
King  Charles  spaniel,  but  chestnut-red.  —  r.  spinel,  Min., 
a  variety  of  spinel  used  as  a  gem,  and  called,  when  deep 
red,  spinel  ruby  ;  when  rose-red,  balas  or  balas  ruby  ;  when 
yellow  or  orange-red,  rubicelle  ;  and  when  violet,  alrnan- 
aine.  —  x.  sulphur,  realgar.  —  r.  wasp.  =  cuckoo  fly  b.  — 
r.  wedding,  the  forty-filth  wedding  anniversary.  —  r.  wood, 
red  sandalwood. 

—  r.  zinc,  ruby 
blende;  also,  a  sim¬ 
ilar  variety  of  zinc¬ 
ite. 

ru'by-throat' 

(-throt'),  n.  The 
ruby-throated 
humming  bird, 
ru'by  -  throat  ed, 
a.  Having  a  ruby- 
colored  throat,  as 
the  ruby  -  throated  hummingbird  ( Trochilus  colubris),  the 
common  and  only  humming  bird  of  the  eastern  United 
States.  It  ranges  north  to  Canada.  The 
back  is  bright  bronzy  green,  the  under  parts 
are  whitish,  and  the  throat  of  the  adult 
male  is  red  with  metallic  reflections, 
ru-cer'vine  (roo-sfir'vin ;  -vtn ;  183),  a. 

[NL.  Rucervus,  the  genus,  fr.  NL.  Ru&&  a 
certain  genus  of  deer  (Malay  rusa  deer)  -f- 
Cert'us.]  Zool.  Of,  like,  or  pert,  to,  a  deer 
of  the  genus  or  subgenus  Ru-cer'VUS  ^ 

(-vfis),  which  includes  the  swamp  deer  of  i  e  r.  a  Brow 
India.  —  rucervine  antler,  an  antler  with  Tine ;  b  Tres- 
long  and  simple  brow  tine  and  doubly  di-  tine  ;  c  Sur- 
chotomous  beam.  royal. 


ruche  (roosh),  n.  [F.  ruche  ruche,  beehive,  OF.  rusche  a 
beehive,  which  was  formerly  made  of  the  bark  of  trees ; 
cf.  W.  rhisy,  rhisgl ,  bark,  Gael,  rusg  bark,  rind.]  1.  A 
plaited,  quilled,  or  goffered  strip  of  lace,  net,  ribbon, 
or  the  like,  used  in  place  of  a  collar  or  cuff  ,  or  as  a  trim¬ 
ming  for  a  dress  or  bonnet. 

2.  A  pile  of  arched  tiles,  to  catch  and  retain  oyster  spawn, 
ruch'ing  (roosh'Tng),  n.  A  ruche,  or  ruches  collectively  ; 
also,  material  for  making  ruches.  ~ 
ruck  (ruk  ;  dial,  rook),  v.  i.  ;  rucked  (rukt)  ;  ruck'ing. 
[ME.  t'uken,  rouken  ;  cf.  Dan.  rttge  to  brood.]  To  sit,  as  a 
bird  on  eggs  ;  to  cower  ;  crouch  ;  squat.  Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 
ruck,  n.  [Cf.  Sw.  &  Norw.  dial,  ruka  a  little  heap.  Cf. 
rick.]  1.  A  heap  ;  a  rick.  Scot,  ct*  Dial.  Eng. 

2.  Crowd  ;  throng  ;  multitude  ;  esp.,  the  crowd  of  ordinary 
common  persons  or  things  ;  the  general ;  the  ordinary  run. 

Those  whom  talent  .  .  .  has  freed  from  the  common  ruck. 

Atlantic  Monthly. 

The  general  ruck  of  dream  experiences  Edmund  Gurney 

3.  Horse  Racing.  The  unplaced  horses,  or  those  running 
behind  the  ones  that  set  the  pace. 

ruck,  v.  t.  d‘  i.  [Cf.  Icel.  hrukkast  to  be  wrinkled,  hrtikka  a 
wrinkle,  fold.]  To  draw  into  wrinkles  or  folds  ;  to  crease  ; 
pucker  ;  —  often  with  up  ;  as,  to  ruck  up  a  carpet, 
ruck,  n.  [Cf.  Icel.  hrukka.  Cf.  p.uck,  r.  f.]  1.  A  wrinkle 
or  crease  in  a  piece  of  cloth,  or  in  needlework. 

2.  Print.  A  wrinkle  or  crease  made  in  the  paper  as  it 
passes  from  the  feed  board  to  the  type. 

3.  Anger  ;  — in  phrase  to  have  one's  ruck  up.  Dial.  Eng. 
ruck'le  (ruk'’l  ;  rdok'"l),  n.  [From  ruck  a  heap.]  Aheap 

of  loose  material ;  a  loose  pile.  Chi ejly  Scot.  &  Dial.  Eng. 
“  A  mere  ruckle  of  bones.”  Dr.  Livingstone. 

ruc'tion  (riik'shwn),  n.  An  uproar  ;  a  quarrel ;  a  rough- 
and-tumble  fight ;  a  noisy  outbreak.  Colloq.  or  Dial. 
rud  (rud;  dial,  also  robd),  n.  Also  rudd  [AS.  rudu , 
akin  to  read  red.  See  red  ;  cf.  ruddy.]  1.  Ruddy  color ; 
redness  ;  also,  hue  ;  complexion.  Obs. 

2.  Red  ocher ;  ruddle.  Dial.  Eng. 

3.  Var.  of  rudd. 

Rud-beck'i-a  (rQd-bek'T-d),  7?.  [NL.,  after  Olaf  Rudbeclc , 

Swedish  botanist.]  Bot.  A  genus  of  asteraceous  perennial 
herbs,  the  coneflowers,  having  showy  pedunculate  heads 
with  a  hemispherical  involucre,  sterile,  mostly  yellow 
rayed  flowers,  and  a  conical  chaffy  receptacle.  The  30 
species  are  exclusively  North  American.  R.  hirta  is  the 
oxeye,  or  yellow,  daisy.  Also  lb  c. J,  a  plant  of  this  genus, 
esp.  R.  hirta.  jv 

rudd  (rud),  n.  [See  rud,  ti.] 

A  fresh-water  European  fish 
(S  card  ini  us  erythrophthal-  ' 

inus)  of  the  carp  family.  1 1  re- 
8embles  the  roach,  but  it  has 
the  dorsal  fin  farther  back,  a  yy  yg  '|§r 
stouter  body,  and  red  irises.  ~  ^ 

rud'der  (rud'er),  n.  [ME.  ro-  Rudd 

ther,  AS.  ro<5er  a  paddle  ;  akin  to  D.  roer  rudder,  oar,  G. 
ruder ,  OHG.  ruodar ,  Sw.  voder ,  ror,  Dan.  roer ,  ror.  See 
row  to  propel  with  an  oar;  cf.  rother  rudder.]  1.  Naut. 
A  flat  piece  or  structure  of  wood  or  metal  attached  upright 
to  the  sternpost  or,  in  single-screw  vessels,  to  the  rudder- 
post  of  a  vessel  by  hinges,  or  pintles  and  gudgeons,  so  that 
it  can  be  turned,  as  by  a  tiller,  causing  the  vessel’s  head  to 
turn  in  the  same  direction,  because  of  the  resistance  offered 
to  the  water  by  the  rudder.  See  ship,  IUust. 

2-  Hence  :  a  The  analogous  part  used  to  guide  or  steer  a 
balloon,  flying  machine,  etc.  b  Agric.  A  plate  or  wheel 
at  the  rear  end  of  a  middle  breaker  to  guide  and  steady 
the  moldboards  and  assist  in  bearing  the  weight. 

3.  That  which  resembles  a  rudder  as  a  guide  or  governor ; 
that  which  guides  or  governs  the  course. 

For  rune  the  rudder  is  of  verses.  Hudibras. 

rudder  band.  Naut.  a  An  iron  band  round  the  head  of 
a  rudderstock.  b  =  rudder  brake.  Rare. 
rudder  brake  Naut.  An  eccentric  friction  band  for  con¬ 
trolling  the  motion  of  a  rudder,  as  in  aseawav. 
rudder  fish  Any  of  certain  fishes  that  follow  or  accom¬ 
pany  vessels:  a  The  pilot  fish  a  or  b  b  A  blackish 
stromateoid  fish  (Palinurichthys  perciformis),  common  off 
the  New  England  coast,  c  Any  of  various  fishes  of  the 
family  Kyphosidse  ;  esp.,  the  chopa  blanca. 
rud'der  head  (rud'er-hgd'),  n.  Naut.  The  upper  end  of  the 
rudderpost,  to  which  the  tiller  is  attached, 
rud'der-hole'  (-liol'),  n.  Naut.  The  hole  in  the  deck  through 
which  the  rudderstock  passes. 

rud'der-post'  (-post'),  n.  Naut.  a  =  rudderstock.  b  An 
additional  sternpost  in  single-screw  vessels  to  which  the 
rudder  is  attached. 

rud'der  stock'  (-st5k'),  n.  Naut.  That  part  of  a  rudder 
by  which  it  is  pivoted  to  the  sternpost  or  rudderpost. 
rud'dle  (rud'*l),  n.  [See  rud,  n. ;  cf.  reddle.]  Red  ocher, 
rud'dla  (rud'’l),  v.  t.;  rud'dled  (rud'dd);  rud'dling  (-ling). 
To  mark,  paint,  or  color  with  ruddle,  or  red  ocher;  to 
rouge.  44  Ruddled  cheeks.”  Thackeray. 

A  fair  sheep  newly  ruddled.  Lady  M.  W.  Montagu 
rud'dock  (rud'iik),  n.  [AS.  rudduc.  See  rud,  n.]  1.  The 
European  robin. 

2.  A  piece  of  gold  money; — prob.  because  the  gold  of 
coins  was  often  reddened  by  copper  alloy.  Obs. 
rud'dy  (-T),  a.  ;  -Di-ER(-T-er) ;  -di-est.  [AS.  rudig.  See  rud, 
n.]  1.  Of  a  red  color  ;  red,  or  reddish  ;  as,  a  ruddy  sky. 


2.  Having  a  healthy  reddish  color ;  bronzed ;  as,  ruddy 
cheeks  ;  ruddy  lips  ;  also,  red  or  reddish,  as  from  blushing. 

3.  By  extension,  glowing  ;  lively  ;  vivid  ;  as,  ruddy  memo¬ 
ries.  “  Ruddy  convictions.”  Stevenson. 

ruddy  diver,  the  ruddy  duck.  — r.  duck,  an  American  duck 
(Erismatura  iamaicen - 
sis)  having  a  broad  bill 
and  a  wedge-shaped  tail 
of  stiff,  sharp  feathers. 

The  adult  male  has  the 
upper  parts  largely  rich 
brownish  red.  The  female 
and  young  male  are  dull 
brown  mixed  with  black¬ 
ish  on  the  back,andgray- 
ish  below.  It  is  good  eat¬ 
ing,  and  is  rapidly  dimin¬ 
ishing  in  numbers. —  r. 
plover,  the  sanderliug.  —  Ruddy  Duck.  Male,  (ft) 

r.  sheldrake.  See  sheldrake. 

rud'dy  (rud'T),  v.  t. ;  -died  (-Yd) ;  -dy-ing.  To  make 
ruddy.  Rare. 

rude  (rood),  a.  ;  rud'er  (robd'er) ;  rud'est.  [ME.  rude , 
F.  rude ,  fr.  L.  rudis ;  or  peril,  fr.  L.  rubidus  rough.] 
1.  Characterized  by  roughness  ;  rough  ;  crude.  Specif. : 
a  Roughly  or  imperfectly  finished  ;  ili-fasliioned.  “  Rude 
was  the  cloth.”  Chaucer,  b  Of  the  weather,  winds, 
storms,  etc.  :  Violent ;  tumultuous ;  harsh  ;  severe  ;  as, 
the  rude  winter,  c  Of  war,  conflict,  etc. :  Fierce ;  bloody; 
impetuous  ;  as,  the  rude  shock  of  armies. 

2  Lacking  delicacy  or  refinement ;  boorish  ;  ungentle  ;  un¬ 
polished.  Specif.:  a  Of  untaught  or  unpolished  manners 
or  customs ;  as,  a  rude  people  ;  uncultured  ;  simple  ;  hence, 
of  low  rank.  44  Mine  ancestors  were  rude."  Chaucer. 

Such  gardening  tools  as  art,  yet  rude,  .  .  .  had  formed.  Milton. 
b  Of  fierce  or  bloody  temper  ;  savage  ;  ferocious;  brutal. 
C  Uncivil  or  impolite  in  manner  or  action  ;  insulting  ;  impu¬ 
dent  ;  as,  a  rude  hussy  ;  a  rude  servant,  d  Lacking  artistic 
or  refined  expression  ;  inelegant.  “  The  rude  Irish  books.” 
Spenser.  “  Rude  am  I  in  speech.”  Shak. 

3.  Characterized  by  lack  of  training  or  skill ;  unskillful ; 
inexpert;  raw;  ignorant;  as,  rude  workmanship  ;  he  was 
but  a  mde  scholar  ;  a  rude  mechanic.  Cf.  skilled,  a.,  2. 

4.  Characterized  by  ruggedness ;  stalwart ;  sturdy  ;  vigor¬ 
ous  ;  as,  rude  health  ;  rude  strength. 

Syn.  — Uneven,  shapeless,  unfashioned,  rugged;  artless, 
unpolished,  uncouth,  inelegant,  rustic;  coarse,  vulgar, 
clownish;  raw,  unskillful,  untaught,  illiterate,  ignorant; 
uncivil,  impolite,  saucy,  impudent,  impertinent,  insolent, 
surly,  currish,  churlish  ;  brutal,  uncivilized,  barbarous, 
savage,  violent,  fierce ;  tumultuous,  turbulent,  impetuous, 
boisterous,  harsh,  inclement,  severe.  See  rough,  officious. 

—  rude'ly,  adv.  —  rude'ness,  n. 

Ru'des-hei  mer  (ru'dSs-hi'mer),  n.  [G.]  A  German  wine 
made  near  Riidesheim,  on  the  Rhine.  See  Rhine  wine. 
Rudge,  Bar'na  by  (bar'nd-bl  ruj).  The  title  character  of 
a  novel  by  Dickens.  He  is  a  half-witted  lad,  always  accom¬ 
panied  by  a  tame  raven.  He  joins  the  mob  in  the  Gordon 
“  No-Popery  ”  riots  in  London,  and  is  condemned  to  death, 
but  is  finally  pardoned. 

Rii'di-ger  (rii'de-ger),  n.  In  the  Nibelungenlied,  a  high- 
minded  margrave,  a  vassal  of  Etzel’s,  who,  in  fulfillment 
of  a  vow  unsuspectingly  given  to  Kriemhild,  fought  with 
the  Huns  against  the  Burgundians,  with  whom  he  had 
plighted  faith,  losing  his  life. 

ru'di  ment  (rob'dT-inent),  n.  [L.  I'udimentum ,  fr.  rudis 
unwrouglit,  ignorant,  rude  :  cf.  F.  rudiment.  See  rude.] 

1.  That  which  is  unformed  or  undeveloped  ;  the  principle 
underlying  any  development ;  an  unfinished  beginning. 
The  single  leaf  is  the  rudiment  of  beauty  in  landscape.  I  Taylor. 

2.  Hence,  an  element  or  first  principle  of  any  art  or  sci¬ 
ence  ;  a  beginning  of  any  knowledge  ;  a  first  step  ;  as,  the 
rudiments  of  mathematics  or  Greek. 

3.  Biol  A  part  or  organ  so  deficient  in  size,  or  oftener  in 
size  and  structure,  as  to  entirely  prevent  its  performing 
its  normal  function.  Specif.  :  a  An  organ  or  part  just  be¬ 
ginning  to  develop.  =  anlage.  b  One  whose  develop¬ 
ment  has  been  arrested  at  an  early  stage,  c  The  vestige 
or  remains  of  a  part  functional  only  in  an  earlier  stage  of 
the  same  individual  or  in  his  ancestors. 

ru'di  ment,  v.  t.  To  furnish  with  first  principles  or  rules  ; 
to  instruct  in  the  rudiments. 

ru'di  men'ta-ry  (-mSn'ta-rT),  a.  1.  Of  or  pertaining  to 
rudiments ;  consisting  in  first  principles ;  elementary ; 
initial;  as.  rudimentaiy  essays. 

2.  Biol.  Having  the  character  of  a  rudiment ;  very  im¬ 
perfectly  developed  or  represented  only  by  a  vestige. 

—  ru  di  men'ta-ri  ly  (  rT-lT),  adv.  —  ru'di  men'ta-rl- 

ness,  n. 

Ru-dis'ta  (roo-dYs'td)  )  n.  pi.  [NL.,  fr  L.  rudis,  rude, 
Ru-dis'tae  (roo-dYs'te)  i  ignorant ;  —  because  nothing  was 
known  of  their  ligaments,  muscles,  or  habitat.]  Paleon.  An 
order  or  other  group  of  extinct  bivalve  mollusks  includ¬ 
ing,  as  now  usually  restricted,  Hippurites ,  Radiolites,  and 
allied  genera.  One  valve  is  elongate,  conical,  very  thick, 
and  has  in  its  top  a  small  cavity  for  the  body  of  the  mol- 
lusk  ;  the  other  valve  is  small  and  lidlike.  They  are  char¬ 
acteristic  of  the  Cretaceous.  See  Hippurites,  lllust. 
Ru-dol'phine  (rdb-dbl'fTn),  a.  [After  Rudoljth  II.,  em¬ 
peror  of  Germany.]  Pertaining  to  or  designating  a  set  of 
astronomical  tables  computed  by  Kepler  (1571-1630),  and 
founded  on  observations  by  Tycho  Brahe  (1546-1601). 


nx'brl-ca  (rdo'brT-ka),  n.  (Sp. 

ruftrica.’)  =  rubric,  4. 
mbri-cal'i-ty  irob'brT-kftl'T-tT), 

n.  State  of  being  rubric  ;  hence, 
state  of  being  somethin*  formal¬ 
ly  specified  ;  a  formal itv. 
m'brl-ca-tive  (roo'brT-k!t-tYv), 
a.  [See  rubricate,  r.l  Causing 
redness.  —  n.  Both  Obs. 
rubric  he.  -f*  rubric. 
ru'brl-cist  (rdo'brl-slst),  n.  = 

RUBRICIAN. 

ru'bri  cose  (-kds),  a.  [Cf.  L. 
ruhrico8tu  full  of  red  ocher  See 
rubric.]  Rubricate  ;  reddish, 
rubric.  +  robbery. 
ru'bri8h-er,  n.  [ME.  ruhrysshe 
rubric,  OF.  ru6ric/ie.]  A  rubri¬ 
cator.  Obs. 
rubry.  f  robbery. 
rubrysshe.  *1*  rubric. 
ru'by  iroo'bl),  v.  t.  To  redden, 
ru'by  tail',  ».,  or  ru'bv-tailed' 
fly.  Any  of  certain  cuckoo  flies, 
eap.  the’ common  European  spe¬ 
cies  Chn/sis  ignita,  having  part 


of  the  abdomen  bright  red. 
rue.  +  roc. 
ruce.  +  roose. 
ruch.  f  rough. 

Ruch'bah  (rnk'ba),  n.  [Ar.  ruk- 

bah  knee.]  See  star. 

ruche,  v.  t.  To  stretch  (one’s 

self).  Obs. 

ruchet.  +  rochet. 

ruck.  ^  roc. 

ruck  (dial,  rdhk),  v.  i.  To  emit 
wind.  Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 
ruck  (rhk),  n.  [Cf.  Icel.  hrukka 
a  wrinkle,  or  Norw.  dial,  ruk  a 
ridge  w here  potatoes  are 
planted.!  Rut  or  furrow,  as  in  u 
road  Dial.  Eng. 
ruck'le  (rttk'T  :  rrthk'M),  r.  i. 
[Cf.  Norw.  dial,  rukla  to  ruckle, 
I).  mchelen.}  To  make  a  hoarse 
rattling  sound,  as  that  caused  hy 
suffocation.  Scot,  fir  Dial.  Eng. 
—  a.  The  sound  so  made.  Scot, 
tc  Dial.  Eng.  [RECKLING. I 

ruck'ling  (rttk'ltng),  n.  =| 
ruck 'sey  (rtik'sY),  v.  i.  [ME. 


rnkken  ;  cf.  1st  &  2d  ruck.  1  To 
bend:  stoop:  yield.  Dial.  Eng. 
ruc-ta'tion  (r  fl  k-t  S's  h  u  n ),  n. 

[  L.  rurtatio.fr.  ructare  to  belch-] 
Actof  belching  wind.  Now  Rare. 
rucul.  n.  Obs.  1.  [L.  eruca , 
urura.]  Cankerworm. 

2.  [L.  cri/r<7.]  Rocket, 
rudiriid;  r<5t>d),  v  t.  Also  rudd. 
To  redden  :  to  color  with  rud. 
Ohs  or  Dial.  Eng. 
rud.  +  rude,  [Eng.  of  rood. I 
rud  (dial.  rud).  Obs.  or  dial.! 
rud  (dial.  r<3bd,  rild),  n.  Sc  v. 
Spawn.  Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 

Ru  da  bah'  (roc/d  ii-b  a'),  n. 
[  Per.]  See  Zal. 
ru'das  (roo'dds).  n.  An  ugly 
foul-mouthed  old  hag  ;  a  bel¬ 
dam.  Scot.  —  a.  Coarse  ;  foul- 
mouthed  :  forward.  Scot. 
rud'der.  +  rother. 
rud'der.  Var.  of  bidder,  a  sieve, 
rudder  bird,  rudder  duck.  The 
ruddy  duck.  Local ,  IT.  S. 
rudder  breeching.  Naut.  A  rope 


for  lifting  the  rudder  so  as  to 
ease  the  strain  on  the  pintles, 
rudder  iron.  A  pintle  or  gud¬ 
geon  for  a  ship’s  rudder. 
rud'der-lesB.  n.  See  -less. 
rud'died  (rQd'Td),  a.  Made  rud¬ 
dy  or  red. 

rud'dl-lees  f-Y  15s),  a.  [See  rud¬ 
dy  :  -less.]  Pale.  Cm. 
rud'di  ly  (-1Y),  atlr.  of  ruddy. 
rud'di-ness,  n.  See  -ness. 
rud'dle  (r<5bd'’l).  Dial.  Eng. 
var.  of  kiddle,  a  sieve, 
rud'dle.  Obs.  or  dial.  Eng  var. 

of  RADDLE. 

rud'dle  man  (r  ti  d'M-m  a  n  ; 

rd?>d'’l-),  u.  =  RADDLEMAN. 
rude.  4-  ROOD,  RUD,  RUDDY, 
rude.  adv.  Rudely  (see  flat, 
«.,  12). 

ru-deut'ed,  a.  [F.  rudentt,  fr. 
L.  rudens  a  rope.)  =  cabled. 
ru  den'ture  (rfio-dCn'tjr),  n. 
[F..  fr.  L.  rudens  a  rope.]  Arch. 
Cabling. 

ru'der-a  (mo'dPr-d),  n.  pi.  [L., 


pi.  of  rut/us,  crushed  stones 
mixed  with  lime  :  rubbish. J 
Ruins  :  debris.  Obs.  or  J{. 
ru'der-al  (-<?!),  a.  [See  rudera.J 
Bot  Growing  in  rubbish  or  in 
waste  places. 

ru'der-a-ry.  a.  [I,,  ruderarivs , 
fr.  rud  vs.  See  rud  era.]  Pert, 
to  rubbish  or  debris.  Obs. 
ru  'der  ate.  >\  t  [L  rvderare  ) 
To  pave  with  broken  6tone.  Obs. 
—  ru  der-a'tion.  n.  Obs. 
ru'der-ouB.  </.  [See  KUDl  R  t.] 
Characterized  by  rubbish  or 
debris.  Obs. 

rude8'by  (roodz'bY),  n.  [See 
rude.]  An  uncivil,  turbulent 
fellow.  Obs.  [ness.  Ob*.  I 
rude'ship.  n.  Roughness;  rude-| 
rudesBe.  n.  [F.]  Rudeness ; 
roughness  ;  force.  Obs. 
rudge  (rtij)  Obs.  or  dial.  Eng. 
vnr  of  ridge. 
rudge  gown.  =  rug  gown. 
rudg'el  (r&j'5l).  Dial.  Eng.  var. 
Of  KIDGEL. 


rudge  wash.  A  kind  of  kersey 

cloth  of  unwashed  fleece  wool. 

rudie.  +  ruddy. 

ru  di  men'tal  (roo/dY-m5n'tdl), 

>r.  Rudimentary. 

ru  di  men  ta'tlo’n  (-m5n-ta'- 

shtfn),  n.  Act  of  making,  or 

state  of  being  mode,  elementary. 

rud'iBh  <rooa'Ysh),«.  Somewhat 

rude. 

|  ru'dis  in'di  ge-Bta'aue  mo'ler 

(Yn'dY-j5s-ta'kwe  mO'lez).  [1..], 
A  rude  and  undigested  mass. 

Ovid  ( Metamorphoses ,  1.  7). 
Ru-die'tae  (rdb-d  Y  B't  e),  n.  pi. 
[NL.]  =  Rudista.  —  ru  dis'tan 
(-Mn).  a.  8c  n. 

ru'di  ty  (roo'dY-tY),  n.  [L.  ru- 
ditas  ignorance,  fr.  rudis  rude.) 
Rudeness  ;  ignorance.  Rare. 
Rud'mas-day'C  rdod'mdB-dfl'Ku. 
[See  rood,  Mass,  day.1  R.C.Ch. 
Either  of  the  feasts  (May  3  and 
September  14)  of  the  Holy  Cross. 
Ru'dolph  <  nio'dhlf),  Ru  dol'- 
phus  (rdb-dfil'ftYs),  n.  [From  G. 


Sle,  senate,  c&re,  &m,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofa;  eve,  event,  end,  recent,  maker;  ice.  Ill;  old,  6bey,  orb,  6dd,  s&ft,  connect; 

u  Foreign  Word,  d*  Obsolete  Variant  of.  -r  com  blued  with.  =  equals. 


use,  unite,  urn,  up,  circus,  menu ; 


RUDOUS 


1857 


RUIN 


rue  (roo),  n.  [F.  rue ,  L.  ruta%  akin  to  Gr.  pvrr}.]  1.  A 
perennial  sutfrutescent  plant  ( Ruta  graveolens )  having 
yellow  flowers  and  decompound  leaves,  with  a  strong, 
heavy  odor  and  a  bitter  taate.  It  is  used  in  medicine. 
From  association  with  rue  meaning  repentance,  the  rue 
wa3  formerly  known  as  herb  of  grace  or  herb  grace. 

2.  Short  for  fen  roe,  meadow  rue,  etc. 
rue  (roo),  v.  t. ;  rued  (rood) ;  ru'ing  (roo'Tng).  [ME.  rewen , 
reouxoen ,  to  grieve,  make  sorry,  AS.  hreowan  (cf.  also  hreo- 
x dan  to  repent);  akin  to  OS.  hrewan ,  D.  rouwen ,  OHG. 
hriuwan ,  G.  reuen ,  Icel.  hryggr  grieved,  hrygS  sorrow. 
Cf.  ruth.]  1.  To  regret  extremely  ;  to  suffer  remorse  for  ; 
to  repent  of. 

I  wept  to  see,  and  rued  it  from  my  heart.  Chapman. 

2.  To  suffer  harm  or  loss  at  the  hands  of.  Obs. 

3.  To  feel  pity  or  sorrow  for  ;  to  pity.  Obs. 

4.  To  cause  to  grieve  or  repent ;  to*  afflict ;  —  often  used 
impersonally.  Obs.  “  God  wot,  it  rueth  me.”  Chaucer. 

5  To  repent  of  and  withdraw  from,  as  a  bargain;  to  try 
to  be  free  of  or  released  from. 

rue,  n.  [AS.  hrSow.  See  rue,  v.  t. ;  cf.  ruth.]  1.  Bit¬ 
terness  ;  disappointment ;  regret. 

2.  Sorrow  ;  repentance.  Obs.  or  Scot. 

rue,  v.  i.  1.  To  feel  pity  or  compassion.  Obs. 

2  To  suffer  grief  or  harm.  Obs. 

3.  To  feel  sorrow  and  regret ;  to  repent. 

Work  by  counsel  and  thou  shalt  not  rue.  Chaucer. 
rue  anemone.  A  delicate  vernal  ranunculaceous  plant 
(Syiulesnwn  l/ialictroides)  of  the  eastern  United  States. 
It  has  decompound  leaves  and  white  flowers  resembling 
those  of  the  wood  anemone. 

rue'ful  (rob'fdbl),  a.  1.  Exciting  pity  or  lament ;  woeful  ; 
lamentable ;  pitiable. 

2.  Expressing  sorrow,  pity,  or  regret ;  mournful ;  sorrow¬ 
ful.  “  He  sighed,  and  cast  a  meful  eye.”  Dryden. 

3.  Feeling  mercy  or  compassion  ;  merciful ;  pitiful. 

Syn.  — See  doleful. 

—  rue'ful-lYi  —  rue'lul  ness,  n. 

ru-elle'  (roo-gl'),  n.  [F.  ruelle  a  narrow  street,  a  lane, 
space  between  a  bed  and  the  wall,  alcove  in  which  visitors 
were  received,  fr.  rue  a  street.]  1.  The  space  between  a 
bed  and  the  wall.  Obs.  or  Hist. 

2  Hence,  from  the  French  custom  during  the  17th  and 
18th  centuries  of  holding  select  morning  receptions  in  the 
bedchamber,  a  private,  assembly  ;  a  select  social  gathering. 
Ru  el'li  a  (roo-Si'T-d),  n.  [NL.,  after  Jean  Ruel,  French 
botanist.]  Bot.  A  very  large  genus  of  acanthaceous 
herbs  and  shrubs,  mainly  of  tropical  America,  a  few  of 
Asia  and  Africa.  They  have  large  violet,  white,  or  yellow  j 
flowers,  solitary  or  clustered  in  the  axils,  or,  occasionally,  ! 
in  terminal  panicles ;  the  style  is  recurved  at  the  apex, 
and  the  ovary  is  2-celled.  Several  species  are  cultivated. 
A’,  tuberosa  is  the  manyroot. 

ru  fes'cence  (-fes'ens),  n.  Quality  or  state  of  being  rufes- 
cent ;  a  reddish  or  bronze  color. 

ru  fes'cent  (-2nt),  a.  [L.  rufescens ,  p.  pr.  of  ru/escere  to 
become  reddish,  fr.  rufus  red.]  Reddish  ;  tinged  with  red. 
ruff  1  (ruf),  n.  [ME.  ruffe.]  a  A  small  fresh-water  Eu- 
ruife  )  ropean  perch  (Acerina  ceniua).  b  A  European 
deep-sea  stromateoid  fish  (Centrolophus  uiger)  which  oc¬ 
casionally  strays  to  the  American  coast, 
ruff  (ruf),  n.  [OF.  roufle,  ronjie ,  F.  ronfle  ;  cf.  It.  ronfa, 
Pg.  ruf  a,  rifa,  cards  of  the  same  color,  sequence,  Sp.  run- 
fla.]  Card  Playing,  a  A  game  similar  to  whist,  and  the 
predecessor  of  it.  Obs.  b  Act  of  trumping, 
ruff,  U.  i.  At.;  ruffed  (ruft);  ruff'ing.  Card  Playing.  To 
play  a  trump  card  on  a  plain-suit  lead  ; 
to  trump. 

ruff,  n.  [Of  uncertain  origin  ;  prob.  two 
or  more  words  are  combined  in  this 
spelling.  Cf.  ruffle  to  wrinkle.]  1.  A 
kind  of  broad  double  muslin  or  linen 
collar  plaited,  crimped,  or  fluted,  almost 
universally  worn  by  persons  of  fashion 
of  both  sexes  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth 
It  completely  encircled  the  neck,  and 
sometimes,  with  two  or  three  minor  rows 
of  plaits,  reached  above  the  ears.  It  was  often  excessively 
large  and  costly,  and  in  1562 
a  proclamation  restricted  the 
material  to  one  and  a  half 
yards  of  kersey. 

2.  =  ruche,  1. 

3.  Something  suggestive  of  a 
ruff  ;  as  :  a  Zool.  A  fringe  of 
hairs  or  a  set  of  lengthened 
or  otherwise  modified  feath¬ 
ers  around  or  on  the  neck, 
b  Mach.  A  collar  to  prevent 
endwise  motion,  as  at  either 
end  of  a  shaft  journal,  c  The 
loose  ornamented  boot  top 
common  in  the  17th  century. 

4.  [Prob.  fr.  its  ruff  of  feathers.]  a  A  common  sandpiper 
of  Europe  and  Asia  ( Pavoncella ,  syn.  Machetes,  pugnaz). 


Ruff  ( Pavoncella  pttgnax). 
a  Mule  ;  5  Female,  or  Reeve. 


Ruff,  1. 


The  males  during  the  breeding  season  have  a  large  ruff  of 
erectile  feathers  on  the  neck,  and  yellowish  naked  tuber¬ 
cles  on  the  face.  They  are  polygamous,  and  noted  for 
their  pugnacity  in  the  Weeding  season.  Their  colors  are 
extremely  variable.  The  female  is  called  reeve,  b  A  vari¬ 
ety  of  the  domestic  pigeon,  having  a  ruff  on  its  neck. 

6.  An  exhibition  of  vanity  or  haughtiness;  pride.  ‘‘Princes 
.  .  .  in  the  ruff  of  all  their  glory.”  L' Estrange. 

6.  In  Obs.  senses:  a  [Cf.  2d  ruffle.]  Wanton  or  tumul¬ 
tuous  procedure  or  conduct,  b  [Orig.  uncert.;  cf.  ruffle, 
7i.,  4.]  Mil.  A  low  drumbeat;  a  ruffle, 
ruff  (ruf),  v.  t.  ;  ruffed  (ruft) ;  ruff'ing.  1.  To  arrange 
in  or  as  in  a  ruff  ;  to  plait. 

2.  To  ruffle  ;  to  disorder.  Spenser. 

3.  To  beat  a  ruff  on  (a  drum).  Obs.  Scot. 

4.  To  stamp,  as  in  applause  ;  to  applaud.  Scot.  A  Dud.  Eng. 

5.  Hawking.  To  hit,  as  the  prey,  without  fixing  it. 
ruffed  (ruft),  a.  Furnished  with  a  ruff. 

ruffed  bustard.  =  houbara.—  r.  grouse,  a  North  American 
rouse  (Bonasa  umbellus)  valued  as  a  game 
ird  in  the  wooded  parts  of  the  eastern 
United  States  and  Canada.  It  is  called  par¬ 
tridge  in  the  North  and  pheasant  in  the  South. 

The  male  is  about  17  inches  long,  varied  with 
rufous,  black,  and  gray,  and  has  a  dark  band 
on  the  tail  and  tufts  of  large  glossy  black 
feathers  on  the  sides  of  the  neck.  It  is  noted 
for  its  drumming  with  its 
wings  in  the  breeding  season. 

Related  varieties  replace  it  in 
northwest  Canada  and  a  dark¬ 
er  one  (B.  u.  sabini)  on  the  Pa¬ 
cific  coast.  —  r.  lemur,  a  black- 
and-white  lemur  ( Lemur  va- 
rius)  having  fringes  of  long 
hair  on  the  sides  of  the  head, 
ruff'er  (ruf'er),  n.  One  that 
ruffs;  specif.,  a  coarse  kind 
of  flax  heckle  consisting  of  a 
board  studded  with  long  teeth, 
ruf'fi-an  (rfif'T-fin;  ruf'ydn  ;  Ruffed  Grouse  ( Bonasa  um- 
277),  n.  [F.  rujien,  OF.  ruffen,  bellus). 

ruff  an,  pimp,  rake;  cf.  Pr.  &  Sp.  ruffian ,  It.  ruffano;  all 
peril,  of  G.  or  D.  orig.;  cf.  OD  roffcn  to  pander.  Cf.  ruffle 
to  grow  turbulent.]  1.  A  pimp;  pander;  a  paramour.  Obs. 

2.  A  boisterous,  cruel,  brutal  fellow ;  a  desperate  fellow 
ready  for  murderous  or  cruel  deeds  ;  a  cutthroat. 

3.  The  Devil.  Obs.  Cant. 

ruf'fi  an,  a.  1.  Lustful ;  licentious.  Obs. 

2.  Brutal ;  cruel ;  murderous  ;  as,  ruffan  rage. 

3.  Boisterous  ;  violent ;  stormy. 

[Winds]  who  take  the  ruffan  billows  by  the  top.  Shak. 
ruf'fi  an  ism  (Tz’m),  n.  Action  or  conduct  of  a  ruffian  , 
rulfianly  qualities. 

ruf'fi  an  ly,  a.  Like  a  ruffian  ;  bold  in  crimes  ;  charac¬ 
teristic  of  a  ruffian  ;  violent ;  brutal, 
ruf'fle  (ruf'd),  v.  t. ;  ruf'fled  (-’Id) ;  ruf'fling  (-ITng). 
[Cf.  OD.  ruyffelen  to  wrinkle,  D.  mi/elen ,  Fries,  ruffefen  to 
pleat.  Cf.  ruff  a  collar.]  1.  To  make  into  a  ruff ;  to 
draw  or  contract  into  puckers,  plaits,  or  folds;  to  wrinkle. 

2.  To  furnish  with  ruffles  ;  as,  to  ruffe  a  shirt. 

3.  To  erect  in  or  like  a  ruff,  as  feathers. 

[The  swan]  ruffes  her  pure  cold  plume.  Tennyson. 

4.  To  discompose  ;  agitate  ;  disturb.  Specif.:  a  To  roughen 
or  disturb  the  surface  of,  as  of  water  ;  to  make  uneven  by 
agitation  or  commotion.  “  The  ruffed  seas.”  Dryden. 
b  To  throw,  as  an  enemy,  into  disorder  or  confusion. 

5.  Toinsult;  annoy;  bully.  Obs.  or  Scot. 

6.  To  throw  or  pile  together  in  a  disorderly  manner. 

I  ruffled  up  fallen  leaves  in  heap.  Chapman 
7-  To  shake  ;  brandish.  Obs. 

8  [Orig.  uncert. ;  cf.  D.  roffelen.  Cf.  ruff,  in  this  sense.] 
Mil.  To  beat  with  the  ruffle,  as  a  drum, 
to  ruffle  the  feathers  of,  to  excite  resentment  in  ;  irritate, 
ruf'fle  (ruf'’l),  v.  i.  [Prob.  different  word  from  ruffe  to 
wrinkle  ;  cf.  OD.  roffelen ,  roffen ,  to  pander,  LG.  raffeln , 
Dan.  ruffer  a  pimp.  Cf.  ruffian.]  1.  To  grow  rough, 
boisterous,  or  turbulent ;  to  be  quarrelsome.  Obs.  Shak. 

2.  To  become  disordered  ;  to  be  tossed  about.  Bare. 

3.  To  put  on  airs;  to  swagger;  —  often  with  the  indefi¬ 
nite  pronoun  it ;  as,  to  ruffle  it  before  the  gaping  throng. 

Gallants  who  ruffled  in  silk  and  embroidery.  Scott 
ruf'fle,  71.  [See  ruffle,  v.  t.  A  t\]  1.  That  which  is  ruf¬ 

fled  ;  specif.,  a  strip  of  lace,  cambric,  chiffon,  etc.,  plaited 
or  gathered,  as  on  one  edge,  and  used  as  a  trimining;  a  frill. 

2.  Something  resembling  a  ruffle  in  shape  or  position. 
Specif. :  a  =  ruff,  3  a  b  =  ruff,  3  c.  C  The  mesen¬ 
tery  of  an  ox  or  other  food  animal,  d  Mach.  The  group 
of  wings  on  a  metal  gudgeon  for  a  wooden  shaft. 

3.  State  of  being  ruffled,  or  disturbed;  irritation  ;  as,  to  put 
the  mind  in  a  ruffe  ;  also,  a  commotion  ;  tumult ;  brawl. 
“  Some  little  ruffe  at  Scarlet  did  occur.”  Scrib.  Mag. 

4.  Mil.  A  low,  vibrating  beat  of  a  drum,  not  so  loud  as  a 
roll ;  —  called  also  ruff. 

5  A  hole  in  a  boat’s  keel  through  which  a  rope  is  rove  by 
which  to  haul  the  boat  up  a  beach,  etc. ;  —  often  in  pi. 


ruf'fler  (rfif'ler),  n.  1.  One  who  ruffles;  a  swaggerer; 
braggart ;  boaster. 

2-  A  ruffian  ;  bully  ;  also,  a  thieving  beggar  or  tramp.  Obc. 
3.  That  which  ruffles  ;  specif.,  a  sewing  machine  attach¬ 
ment  for  making  ruffles. 

ruf'fling  (-ling),  7i.  A  ruffle,  or  ruffles  collectively, 
ru'fous  (rob'ftis),  a.  [L.  rufus.]  Reddish  ;  yellowish  red 
or  brownish  red.— rufous  humming  bird.  See  humming  bird. 
rug  (rug),  7i.  [Cf.  Sw.  ruyg  entangled  hair,  ruggig  rugged, 
shaggy,  prob.  akin  to  E.  rough.  See  rough,  «.]  1.  A 

kind  of  coarse,  heavy  frieze,  formerly  used  for  garments; 
also,  a  garment  of  this  material. 

2.  A  piece  of  thick,  nappy  fabric,  commonly  of  wool,  used 
for  various  purposes,  as  for  floor  covering,  as  a  portiere, 
for  a  wrap  or  lap  robe,  etc.  ;  also,  a  mat,  etc.,  made  from 
the  pelts  of  animals.  In  general,  a  floor  rug  differs  from 
a  carpet  in  being  woven  either  in  one  piece  of  a  definite 
shape  (square  or  rectangular)  and  design  or  ( made  rugs)  in 
breadths  so  made  as  to  form  when  united  a  definite  design, 
and  in  not  being  intended  to  cover  the  floor  entirely.  Ori¬ 
ental  rugs  have  a  pile  usually  of  loosely  spun  wool  or 
sometimes  of  earners  hair  or  goat  s  hair,  and  a  web  (warp 
and  filling)  of  wool,  or,  in  Persian  rugs,  often  of  cotton. 

3.  A  covering  or  blanket,  as  for  a  horse  or  cow.  Brit. 

4.  A  kind  of  strong  liquor.  Obs. 

5.  A  rough,  woolly,  or  shaggy  dog.  Obs. 

ru'ga  (roo'gd),  ii.;  pi.  rugac  (-je).  [L.]  Nat  Hist.  A 

wrinkle  ;  fold  ;  — chiefly  in  pi.;  as,  the  rugx  of  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  stomach. 

ru'gate  (roo'gat),  a.  [L.  rugatus,p.  p.  of  rvgare  to  wrin¬ 
kle,  fr.  ruga  a  wrinkle.]  Wrinkled  ;  rugose. 

Rug'by  (rug'bT),  n.  [So  named  because  orig.  played  at 
Rugby  school,  Rugby,  Warwickshire,  Eng.]  A  kind  of 
football  game.  See  football,  2. 

Rugby  Union  football.  See  football,  2. 
rug'ged  (  rug'&i;  -Id  ;  151),  a.  [See  rug,  7i.]  1.  Having 

a  rough  uneven  surface  ;  not  smooth  ;  irregular ;  rough  ; 
as,  a  rugged  mountain  ;  a  rugged  path. 

The  rugged  bark  oi  some  broad  elm.  Milton. 

2.  Specif.  :  a  Not  neat  or  well  kept ;  uneven  ;  unkempt. 
Hie  well-proportioned  beard  made  rough  and  rugged.  Shak. 

b  Rough  with  bristles  or  hair ;  shaggy.  “  The  rugged 
Russian  bear.”  Shak.  c  Full  of  furrows  and  ridges; 
seamed  :  wrinkled  ;  as,  a  rugged  road  or  forehead. 

3.  Harsh;  hard;  sour;  surly;  crabbed;  austere;  —  said 
of  temper,  character,  appearance,  etc.,  or  of  persons. 

As  hurd,  rugged ,  and  unconcerned  a6  ever.  South. 

4.  With  no  mark  of  refinement  or  culture  ;  rude  ;  uncivil; 
ungracious  ;  unpolished  ,  —  said  of  conduct,  manners,  etc. 

5.  Characterized  by  active  violence;  fierce;  turbulent; 
tempe."tuou8  ;  stormy  ;  as,  rugged  weather. 

6.  Rough  to  the  ear  ;  harsh  ;  —  said  of  sound,  style,  etc. 

‘‘The  harsh  cadence  of  a  rugged  line.”  Dryden. 

7-  Vigorous;  robust;  hardy  ;  —  said  of  health,  physique, 
etc.  Colloy .,  U.  S. 

Syn. —Wrinkled,  cragged  ;  coarse,  rude,  severe, f rowning; 
violent,  boisterous,  tumultuous,  inclement. 

—  rug'ged-ly^  mfr.  —  rug'ged  ness,  n. 
Rug-gie'ro(rood-ja'ro),  or  Ro-ge'ro  (ro-ja'ro),  ti.  [It.]  In 
Ariosto’s  “  Orlando  Furioso,”  a  young  Saracen  knight  born 
of  Christian  parents,  who  falls  in  love  with,  and  finally 
marries,  Bradamante,  Ruggiero  having  become  a  Chris¬ 
tian.  From  their  union  Ariosto  derives  the  house  of  Este. 
Ruggiero  is  noted  for  having  a  hippogriff  ,  and  also  a  veiled 
shield  whose  dazzling  splendor  blinded  all  who  saw  it. 
ru-go'sa  rose  (roo-go's«).  One  of  a  race  of  garden  roses 
descendedjrom  the  Japanese  Rosa  ntgosa. 
ru'gose  (roo'gos  ;  roo-gos'),  a.  [L.  rugosus ,  fr.  ruga  a 
wrinkle.]  1.  Wrinkled  ;  full  of  wrinkles ;  specif.,  Bot., 
having  the  veinlets  sunken  and  the  spaces  between  ele¬ 
vated,  as  leaves  of  sage  or  horeliouud; — applied  to  surfaces. 
2.  Zool.  Pertaining  to  the  Rugosa,  or  Tetracoralla. 
ru  gos'i-ty  (rob-g5.s'T-tT),  n.;  pi.  -ties  (-tiz).  [L.  rugosi- 
ias  :  cf.  F.  rvgos/te.]  Quality  or  state  of  being  rugose  ;  a 
wrinkled  place  ;  a  wrinkle. 

ru'gu  lose  (roo'gu-los),  a.  Having  small  rug® ;  finely 
wrinkled. 

ru'in  (roo'Tn),  n.  [ME.  mine,  F.  mine ,  fr.  L.  ruina,  fr. 
mere,mtum ,  to  fall  with  violence,  to  rush  or  tumble  down.] 

1.  Act  of  falling  or  tumbling  down  ;  fall.  Obs.  or  R. 

2.  Such  material,  moral,  or  spiritual  change  in  anything 
as  to  destroy  it  or  impair  its  effectiveness  ;  destruction  ; 
overthrow  ;  as,  the  ruin  of  a  ship,  health,  character. 

3.  That  which  causes  or  promotes,  or  the  act  of  causing 
or  promoting,  such  destruction  or  impairment  of  eff  ective¬ 
ness  ;  ruination  ;  as,  drink  will  be  the  ruin  of  him. 

The  errors  of  young  men  are  the  ruin  of  business.  Bacon~ 
4-  That  which  is  fallen  down  and  become  worthless  from 
injury  or  decay  ;  as,  his  mind  is  a  ruin  ;  esp .,  pi.,  the  re¬ 
mains  of  a  destroyed  or  dilapidated  house,  city,  or  the  like. 

The  labor  of  a  day  will  not  build  up  a  virtuous  habit  on  the 
ruins  of  an  old  and  vicious  character.  Buckminster. 

6-  State  of  being  decayed,  or  of  having  become  ruined  or 
worthless  ;  as,  to  go  to  min. 

Syn.  —  Destruction,  downfall,  perdition,  fall,  overthrow, 
subversion,  defeat ;  bane,  pest,  mischief. 


Rudolf,  perh.  through  a  Latin i- 
zation  of  the  OG.  name  ;  cf.  LL. 
RoduJ/'ns,  Radulr'us,  and  OHG. 
Rudolf,  Hruodolf,  Hrodulf ’,  and 
for  the  first  part  of  the  name  E 
Robert,  and  for  the  second  E. 
wolf.  ]  Masc.  prop.  name.  L. 
Rod  oi pints  ;  F.  Rodolphe  (r<Y- 
dffif'),  Raoul  (r&'boK)  ;  It.  Ro¬ 
dolfo  (rb-dol'fo ),  Ridolfo  (rP- 
dfli'ffi)  ;  Sp.  Rodolfo  (rO-dol'- 
fb):  l*g  Rodolpho  (-dbl'fb);  G. 
Rudolf  (rbo'dfHf).  [pas.  Scot.  I 
ru'dous  (roo'dus).  Var.  of  RU-| 
Ru'dra  (rdb'dra),  n.  [Skr.]  Ve- 
dic  Mgth .  A  god  of  storms, 
sometimes  of  fire  also,  who  in¬ 
flicts  diseases,  but  may  also  heal 
them  lie  is  replaced  by  Siva 
in  later  Hindu  mythology, 
rue  (nib  ;  rQ).  Dial.  Eng.  var. 
of  ree,  v.  [trance.  I 

R.  U.  E.  Abbr  Right  upper  en- 1 
rue  bargain.  Money  or  its  equiv¬ 
alent  surrendered  as  a  forfeit 
for  withdrawing  from  a  bargain 
or  agreement.  Dial.  Eng. 

Rue  Crown.  See  order. 
rued.  +  reed. 

rue  fern  The  wall  rue.  [05s. I 
ruel.  ruelle,  n.  Rewel  bone.  | 
ruele.  f  rule  [ful.  05s. 
rue'ly,  a.  [AS.  htrowlic.]  Rue-| 


rue'ness,  ti.  [AS  sor¬ 

row.)  Compassion  Obs. 
rue  oil  See  oil.  Table  T. 
ru'er  ( r<5o'5r),  n.  One  who  rues, 
or  repents  ;  one  who  feels  pity, 
ruerde.  +  herd. 
rue  spleenwort  The  wall  rue. 
ruet,  n.  A  small  horn  or  trum¬ 
pet.  Obs 

rue'wort'  ( roo'wfirt-'),  n.  Any 
plant  of  the  rue  family  (Rutn- 
ceae)  Lindley. 

ruf  Rough,  ruff.  Ref.  Sp. 
Ru-fal'yah  (roo-fl'yii),  n.  pi. 
[Ar.  ruf  a' yah.  pi-  of  rufa'i ;  aft¬ 
er  Say  id  All  mad  Rufa'i,  their 
founder.]  See  dervish,  I. 
rufe.  4*  RUOF,  rough. 

rufe.  n.  Pause  ;  rest  quiet ; 
peace  ;  repose.  Obs.  Scot. 
ruf'en.  raf'end.  ruf'ening. 
Roughen  ;  roughened ;  rough¬ 
ening  Re^f.  Sp. 

ruff.  v.  t.  a  To  hackle  (flax) 
with  a  ruffer.  b  To  nap  (hats), 
ruff.  +  RUFE. 

ruffe.  *f*  roof,  ROt'ori. 
ruf'fel,  ruf'fel-er  *  ruffi.e. 
ruffler.  ffian  ;  rage.  A.I 
ruf'fl-an,  v.  i.  To  plaj  the  ruf-| 
ruf'fl-an-age  (-flj),  7/.  Ruffians, 
collectively  ;  a  body  of  ruffians, 
ruf'fi  an -hood 7  ti.  See -hood. 


ruf'fi-an-ish,  a.  Ruffianly. 

ruf'fl-a'no,  ruf-fi'no,  »/.  ’[See 
ruffian.]”  Ajiimp.  Obs. 
ruffle,  ti.  "Ruffian.  Obs.  Scot. 
ruff 'le,  ruff 'y  (rQf'T).  Vors.  of 
BOUGHT.  [harm.  I 

ruf'fil.  Var.  of  ruffle,  injury,) 
ruf'fin-ous,  a.  Ruffianly.  Obs. 
ruf'fin  +  ruffian,  (age.  Scot. | 
ruf'fle (rhf'*l),  ti.  IIarm;dam-| 
ruf'fle-le88.  a.  See  -less. 
ruf'fle-ment,  n.  See  -m  ent. 
ruf'flered,  a.  Boisterous.  Obs. 
ruf'fler-y.  n.  Bluster  ;  turbu¬ 
lence.  Obs. 

ruf'fly  (-1T),  a.  Like  a  ruffle  ; 
having  plaits,  folds,  or  puckers, 
ruff 'mans,  n.  Hedge.  Obs.  Cant. 
ruff'peck  .  ti.  Bacon.  Obs.  Cant. 
ruftule  4*  Ruffle,  to  swagger, 
ru  fi-gal'lic  (rdo'fT-g&l'Tk),  a. 
[7*u/?opin  4-  gallic.]  Designating 
a  reddish  brown  crystalline  acia 
dye,  CidIl«Oft  (called  also  ru  fi- 
gal'lol  f-5l  ;  -bl))  got  from  gallic 
acid.  It  is  a  hexa-hydroxy  de¬ 
rivative  of  anthraquinone. 
ruling,  ti.  Talking;  pi.,  savings. 
Obs. 

ru'fl-o'pin  (rdo'fY-b'pYn),  ti.  [L. 
rufus  reddish  4-  opianic.]  Chem. 
A  yellowish  red  crystalline  sub- 
styince,  CuHgOe*  got  from  opi- 


anic  acid.  It  is  a  tetrahydroxy 

derivative  of  anthraquinone. 
ruf'l.  Ruffle.  R>  f.  Sp. 
ru'foKroo'fbl  ;  -fbl ),  ti.  [L.  ru¬ 
fus  reddish  4-  -o/.l  Chem.  A 
white  substance,  C14II10O2.  a  di- 
hydroxy  derivative  of  anthra¬ 
cene,  3'ielding  anthrarufin. 
ruft.  Var.  of  rift,  belch, 
ruft.  Ruffed.  Ref.  Sp. 
ruf'ter-hood  (rfif'ter-hd&d),  n. 
[Cf.  4th  ruff.J  Falconry.  A 
kind  of  hood  for  a  hawk, 
ruf'ty-tuf'ty  (-tT-tnf'tY),o.  [Cf. 
ROUGH,  a.)  Harsh:  violent  ; 
rough  ;  also,  dirty  ;  unkempt, 
ruful.  +  rueful. 
ru'fu-lous  (roo'ffi-bYs),  a.  [L. 
ruful  us.)  Somewhat  rufous. 
Ru'fus  (rdo'f/is ),  n-  [L.  |  1.  Lit  , 
red  ;  red-haired  ;  —  muse,  prop 
name. 

2.  William  II.,  king  (1087-1100; 
of  England ;  —  so  called  from  his 
ruddy  complexion 
ru'fus,  a.  [Ii.]  =  rufous. 
rug. a.  Comfortable:  cozy ;  snug, 
mg  (dial,  rflg,  r<W)g),r.  t.  i.  [Cf. 
ME.  roggen ,  rvggen,  to  shake, 
Icel.  rugga  to  rock  (a  cradle), 
Norw.  dial,  rogga  to  put  in  mo¬ 
tion,  drive.]  To  pull  ;  wrench  ; 
tear.  —  n.  A  pull;  tug;  haul; 


also,  a  good  bargain  :  a  haul. 

Both  Obs.  or  Scot  fir  Dial ■  Eng. 
ruge.  i*  ridge  ;  rug,  pull, 
mge,  ti.  [F.  rugir  to  bellow,  or 
L.  rugxre.)  A  roar  or  roaring. 
Obs.  Scot. 

ru'ge,  11.  Sc  v.  [L.  ruga,  n.,  ru- 
gare,  v.]  Wrinkle.  Ohs. 
rugg.  Var  of  rug,  pull, 
ruggair,  ruggar.  ti.  A  depreda¬ 
tor.  Obs.  Sent. 
rugge.  F  ridge.  [05.«.  Scot. I 
rugge.  r  t.  To  crave  :  beg  ;  osk.| 
mggebone  kidgebone 
Rug'ger  (rfig'er),  ti.  =  Kugbv. 
Slang .  Eng. 

mg'ging  (-YngLTt.  A  coarse  kind 
of  woolen  cloth  used  for  wrap¬ 
ping.  blanketing,  etc. 
mg'ging ( dial  rfig'Tng; rrtbg'-), 
p.  a.  Sc  n.  [See  rug  to  null.] 
Gnawing  ;  corroding.  Obs.  or 
Dial.  Eng. 

mg'gle  (rrig'’l  ;  rdbg'T),  ti.  Sc  v. 
[See  rug  to  pull  )  Shake;  tug; 
pull.  Scot.  Sc  Dial.  Eng. 
rug  gown.  A  gown  made  of  rug, 
or  of  coarse, shaggy  cloth ;  hence, 
a  low,  vulgar  person.  Obs. 
rug'gy  (rng'Y).  a.  Rugged; 
rough.  Obs.  or  Dial. 
rugh  (Scot.  rdoK).  Obs.  or  Scot, 
var.  of  rough. 


rughe  +  rough. 

mg'-head  ed,  a  Having  shag¬ 
gy  hair  ;  shock-headed.  Obs. 
rught.  +  ROUGH, 
rugin  f  rigine. 
ru'gine  (rbo'jYn  ;  rii'zhen'),  n 
f F. ]  1 .  Surg.  A  raspatory.  Ob 
2.  A  soft  cloth.  Obs. 
ru'gine,  v-  t.  [F.  rugmer  l 
scrape.]  To  scrape.  Obs. 
Ru-go'sa  (rbb-gb'sw),  n.  pi. 
[NL  J  Syn  of  Tetracoralla. 
ru'go8«-ly,  adv.  of  rugose. 
ru-go'soua  (roo-go'siis),  a.  [L. 
rugosus.]  Rugose.  Obs. 
ru'gous  (r<5b'gw8),  a.  [Cf.  F. 
rugueux.]  Wrinkled  ;  rugose, 
rugrle,  a.  [Cf.  ruggair.]"  For¬ 
cible  ;  violent  Obs.  Scot. 
ruh.  4  rough.  Jmri).  Z?i6.| 
Ru  ha'roah  (rCb-hu'md  ;  -hii'-| 
ruhe  •]•  rough. 

Ruhm'korff’s.  or  Ruhm'korff, 
coil  (room'kbrfs.  -kdrf).  Elec. 
An  ordinary  induction  coil  ;  — 
after  II.  I).  kuhmkorfT  ( Do:  77), 
a  manufacturer  of  the  appara¬ 
tus.  [sity  of  Ireland. | 

R  U.  I.  Abbr.  Royal  Univer-| 
rulde.  rude. 
ruiele.  +  rule. 
ruiftre  +  roo  ether. 
mike.  *1*  rook,  bird. 


food,  iovot ;  out,  oil ;  chair  ;  go  ;  sing,  ii)k  ;  4hen,  thin ;  nature,  verdure  (250) ;  K  =  ch  in  G.  icli,  ach  (144) ;  boN  ;  yet ;  zh  =  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Guide. 

Full  explanations  of  Abbreviations,  Signs,  etc.,  Immediately  precede  the  Vocabulary. 
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RUIN 


RUMLY 


ru'ln  (roo'Tn),  v.  t.  ;  ru'ined  (roo'Tnd);  ru'in-ing.  [Cf.  F. 
miner,  LL.  ruinare.  See  ruin,  ti.]  1.  To  bring  to  minor 
destruction  ;  to  cause  to  fall  to  pieces  and  decay ;  to  im¬ 
pair  essentially ;  to  overthrow. 

By  thee  raised,  I  ruin  all  my  foes.  Milton 

2.  Specif.  :  a  To  bring  to  financial  ruin  or  bankruptcy,  b 
To  bring  to  moral  ruin;  to  deprive  (a  woman)  of  chastity, 
ru'ln.  v.  i.  1.  To  rush  headlong  or  plunge  downward. 

2  To  fall  to  ruin  ;  to  go  to  ruin;  to  become  decayed  or 
dilapidated  ;  to  perish. 

It  we  are  idle,  and  disturb  the  industrious  in  their  business, 
we  shall  ruin  the  faster.  Lw'ke 

ru'in-ate  (roo'T-nat),  v.  t.  ;  -at'ed  (-nat/gd) ;  -at'ing  (-nat/- 
Tng).  [LL.  ruinatus,  p.  p.  of  ruinare  to  ruin.  See  ruin.] 

1.  To  demolish  ;  subvert ;  overthrow  ;  destroy  ;  ruin. 

I  will  not  ruinate  my  father’s  house.  Shak. 

2.  To  reduce  to  poverty  or  wretchedness. 

3.  To  cause  to  fall  ;  to  cast  down.  Obs. 

On  the  other  side  they  saw  that  perilous  rock 
Threatening  itself  on  them  to  ruinate.  Spenser. 

ru'in-ate,  a.  [LL.  ruinatus ,  p.  p.]  Ruined, 
ru  in-a'tlon  (-na'slmn),  n.  [LL.  minatio .]  Act  of  ruin¬ 
ing,  or  state  of  being  ruined. 

ru'ined  (roo'Tnd),  p.  a.  That  has  suffered  decay,  dilapi¬ 
dation,  or  impairment  of  effectiveness ;  gone  to  ruin. 

Reminiscences  of  a  ruined  generation  G.  Smith. 
Syn.  —  Ruined,  dilapidated.  Ruined  implies  utter  dow  n¬ 
fall  or  decay,  which  may  not  be  inconsistent  with  (often 
tragic)  dignity  ;  that  is  dilapidated  (see  etym.  of  v.  t.) 
which  is  lalling  into  partial  ruin  or  decay,  esp.  through 
neglect ;  the  word  often  connotes  a  certain  degree  of  con¬ 
tempt ;  as,  “  nor  appeared  less  than  Archangel  mined  ” 
(Mil ton) ;  “  There  is  a  power  and  magic  in  the  mined  battle¬ 
ment,  for  which  the  palace  of  the  present  hour  must  yield 
its  pomp”  (Byron);  “this  dilapidated  wharf  .  .  .  along 
which  .  .  .  the  track  of  many  languid  years  is  seen  in  a  bor¬ 
der  of  unthrifty  grass  ”  ( Haicthorne ) ;  a  dilapidated  hat. 
ru'ln  OUS  (rbb'T-niis),  a.  [L.  ruinosus :  cf.  F.  ruineux. 
See  ruin.]  1.  Causing,  or  tending  to  cause,  ruin  ;  de¬ 
structive  ;  baneful ;  pernicious ;  as,  a  ruinous  project. 

After  a  night  of  storm  so  ruinous.  Mdton 

2  Characterized  by  ruin;  ruined,  dilapidated;  as,  an 
edifice,  bridge,  or  wall  in  a  ruinous  state. 

3.  Composed  of,  or  consisting  of,  ruins. 

Behold,  Damascus  .  .  .  shall  be  a  ruinous  heap  Is  xvii.  1. 
Syn.  —  Decayed,  demolished  ;  wasteful,  mischievous. 

—  ru'in-ous  iy,  m/u.  —  ru'ln  ous  ness.  n. 
rul'a-ble  (robl'd-b’l),  a.  That  may  be  ruled  ,  subject  to 
rule  ;  accordant  or  conformable  to  rule. 

Ru'lac  (roo'lSk),  n.  [NL.,  of  unknown  origin.]  Bot.  A 
small  genus  of  aceraceous  trees  (included  by  many  bota-  j 
nists  in  Acer)  having  pinnate  leaves  and  drooping  racemes  j 
of  peduncled  flowers  succeeded  by  winged  fruits  similar  to  j 
those  of  the  maple.  The  species  are  natives  of  Asia  and  i 
North  America.  R.  negunao  is  the  common  box  elder, 
rule  (rool),  n.  [ME.  reule,  riule ,  OF.  riule,  rente. ,  rieule ,  I 
fr.  L.  regula  a  ruler,  rule,  model,  fr.  regere ,  rectum ,  to  I 
lead  straight,  to  direct.  See  right,  a.  ;  cf.  regular.] 
1.  A  prescribed  guide  for  conduct  or  action  ;  a  governing 
direction  ;  an  authoritative  enactment ;  a  regulation  ;  pre¬ 
scription  ;  precept ;  as,  the  rules  governing  a  school ;  a 
rule  of  etiquette  or  propriety  ;  the  rules  of  cricket. 

2  Specif.:  a  The  laws  or  regulations  prescribed  by  the 
founder  of  a  religious  order  for  observance  by  its  mem¬ 
bers  ;  as,  the  rule  of  St.  Dominic,  b  Math.  A  determinate 
method  prescribed  for  performing  any  operation  and  attain¬ 
ing  a  certain  result,  c  Gram.  A  general  principle  con¬ 
cerning  the  formation  or  use  of  words,  or  a  concise  state¬ 
ment  thereof  ;  as,  the  mles  for  forming  plurals  of  nouns. 

3.  That  which  is  done  in  conformance  with  a  prescribed 
plan  or  system  ;  uniform  or  established  course  of  things  ; 
systematic  method  or  practice  ;  usual  course  or  manner  of 
procedure ;  as,  my  rule  is  to  rise  at  six  o’clock. 

’T  is  against  the  rule  of  nature.  Shak 

4-  Conduct  in  general  ,  behavior.  Obs.  “  This  uncivil 
rule."  Shak.  Specif. :  Scot.  &  Dial.  Eng.  Behavior  tend¬ 
ing  to  be  unruly  ;  also,  a  rude  or  unruly  person. 

6-  Regular  or  serial  order  ;  a  line  ;  row.  Obs. 

0.  Act  of  ruling;  administration  of  law;  government; 
sway  ;  empire  ;  authority ;  control. 

Obey  them  that  h’ave  the  rule  over  you.  Hob  xiii  17. 
7.  Law.  An  order  or  direction  made  by  a  court,  usually 
in  writing,  regulating  court  practice  (general  rule)  or  regu¬ 
lating  the  action  of  parties  in  special  cases  (special  rule). 

8  a  A  straight  strip  of  wood,  metal,  or  the  like,  which 
serves  as  a  guide  in  drawing  a  straight  line  ;  a  ruler,  b  A 
measuring  instrument  consisting  of  a  graduated  bar  of 
wood,  ivory,  metal,  or  the  like,  which  is  usually  marked  so 
as  to  show  inches  and  fractions  of  an  inch  or  centimeters 


and  millimeters,  and  often  jointed  so  that  it  may  be  folded 
compactly,  esp.  when  intended  for  workmen’s  use. 

9.  Print,  a  A  thin  type-high  plate  of  metal  (usually 
brass)  with  a  line  or  lines  as  its  face.  Single  rule  has  one 
light  line  ;  parallel  rule.  tw’O  light  lines  ,  double  rule,  alight 
and  a  heavy  line  ;  dotted  rule,  a  line  of  dots ;  wave  rule, 
a  wave  line,  b  A  dash.  British,  c  A  composing  rule. 

10.  [cap.]  Astron.  =  norma,  4.  Rare. 

Syn.  —  Regulation,  law,  precept,  maxim,  guide,  canon, 
order,  method  ;  direction.  See  principle. 


ru  in-a-ble,  a.  See  -able. 
ruin  agate.  Min.  A  variety  of 
agate,  usually  brown,  showing, 
on  a  polished  surface,  markings 
suggestive  of  ruined  buildings, 
ru'in-ate.  r.  i.  To  fall  ;  to  tum¬ 
ble  :  to  fall  into  ruin.  Rare. 
ru'in-ate,  a.  Ruined.  Rare. 
ru'i  nek  .  Vnr.  of  rooinkk. 
ru'ln-er,  n.  One  thut  ruins, 
ru'lng.  i).  jir.  V  rh.  n.  of  rue. 
ru'ln  1- form'  (rfio'Y-nY-fdrm'  ; 
rob-in'-),  a.  [ruin  +  -  form  :  cf. 
F.  vuini/orme.)  Having  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  ruins  ;  —  said  of  cer¬ 
tain  minerals. 

ruin  marble.  A  breceiated  lime¬ 
stone  giving,  when  cut  and  pol¬ 
ished.  a  mosaic  effect  suggesting 
a  picture  of  ruins, 
rulsse.  +  roo.se. 
rult.  ruite.  +  root. 
ruiter.  4*  IU  TTER*  a  trooper. 

II  ru'lt  mo'le  su'a  [L.]  See 

MOI.K  RL’IT  8UA. 

Ruk'bat  (rflk'bfit),  ».  [Ar  ruk- 
bah  knee  ]  See  star. 
ruke  4*  rook,  a  bird, 
rokelen.  4*  Rickle. 
ruken  4*  ruck. 


rukh(rook).  Var.  of  roc. 
Ru'lan  der  (roo'h'n'deri.n.  [G.] 
A  kind  of  Baden  wine.  See 
Rhine  wine. 

rule'a-ble.  Var.  of  rui.ablk. 
rule'less.  a.  See  -less. 
rulely.  adr.  Regularly.  Obs. 
rule'mon'ger  (-mfin'giir),  w.  A 
stickler  for  rulesui  slave  of  rules, 
rule  ni'si.  Law.  An  order  nisi 
prins.  See  nisi  trips,  2  a. 
rul'ing-ly.  adv.  of  ruling. 
mil.  4*  rule. 

rull  (rdbli,  r.  t.  [Cf.  roll,  r.l 
To  wheel  or  trundle,  ns  on*.  — 
mll'er  (-Sr),  n.  Roth  Dial.  Eng. 
rull'ey,  rull'y  (rflfil'l).  Vars 
of  roli.ey.  Dial  Eng. 
rullichie.  Vnr.  of  rolliche. 
ml'lion  (rfil'yiJn ),  n.  (Cf.  AS. 
ri/eling  a  kind  of  shoe.)  1.  A 
kind  of  shoe  nr  sandal  made  of 
un tanned  leather  Scot. 

2.  A  large  rough-looking  person 
or  creature  :  esp.,  a  coarse,  mas¬ 
culine  woman.  Scot.  [lock. I 
rul'lock(rOl'uk).  Var.  of  now- 
ru'ly  J-  Hi- ely. 
ml'y  (rfiol'Y), a.  (Cf.  OF.  revl4, 
I  riule ,  rieuU ,  prop.  p.  p.  See 


as  a  rule,  as  a  general  thing ;  usually ;  ordinarily  ;  as,  he 
behaves  well,  as  a  rule.  —  r.  In  Shelley’*  case.  Law.  See 
Shelley’s  case.  —  r.  of  cobs  (kQs)  [It.  reaola  di  cosa  rule  of 
thing,  the  unknown  quantity  being  called  the  cosa ,  or  the 
thing],  algebra.  Obs.  —  r.  of  faith,  a  final  standard  for  the 
determination  of  truth  in  religion.  — r.  of  false,  r.  of  false¬ 
hood,  r.  of  false  position.  ~  position,  1  b-  —  r.  of  intersection  or 
of  six  parts,  Math.,  the  rule  that  if  a  transversal  cut  the  sides 
of  a  triangle  R  S  Q  in  A ,  B ,  C ,  then  QA.RB.SC  =  SA. 
QB.RC.  —  r.  of  supposition.  =  position''  1  b  —  r.  of  the  road, 
Law ,  any  of  the  various  regulations  imposed  upon  travel¬ 
ers  by  land  or  water  for  their  mutual  convenience  or  safe¬ 
ty.  In  the  United  States  it  is  a  rule  of  the  road  that  land 
travelers  passing  in  opposite  directions  shall  turn  out  each 
to  his  own  right,  and  generally  that  overtaking  persons 
or  vehicles  shall  turn  out  to  the  left ;  in  England  the  rule 
for  vehicles  (but  not  for  pedestrians)  is  the  opposite  of  this. 
—  r.  of  three,  Arith .,  the  rule  for  finding  the  fourth  term  of 
a  proportion  where  three  are  given  ;  proportion.  See  pro¬ 
portion,  8  b.  —  r.  of  thumb,  also  rule  o’  thumb,  any  rude  proc¬ 
ess  or  operation,  like  that  of  using  the  thumb  as  a  rule  in 
measuring  ;  hence,  judgment  and  practical  experience  as 
distinguished  from  scientific  knowledge.  —  t.  of  trial  and 
|  error.  Math.  =  position,  lb  —  under  the  r.,  New  York  Stock 
Exchange ,  in  accordance  with  a  certain  (former)  rule  pro¬ 
viding  for  sales  or  purchases  to  be  made  by  an  officer  of 
the  exchange  for  the  account  of  members  not  fulfilling 
I  their  contracts  made  on  the  floor.  See  witnessed  sale. 
rule  (rool),  v.  t.  ;  ruled  (roold) ;  rul'ing  (rool'-).  [Cf.  OF. 
rieuler ,  ruiler ,  L.  regulate.  See  rule,  n. ;  cf.  regulate.] 

1.  To  control  the  will  and  actions  of  ;  toexerci.se  author¬ 

ity  or  dominion  over;  to  govern;  manage.  ‘‘One  that 
mleth  well  his  own  house.”  1  Tim.  iii.  2,  4. 

2.  To  control  or  direct  by  influence,  counsel,  or  persua¬ 
sion ;  to  guide.  ‘‘  She  will  be  ruled  .  .  .  by  me.”  Shak. 

3.  To  establish  or  settle  by  or  as  by  a  rule  ;  to  fix  by  uni¬ 
versal  or  general  consent  or  practice.  Now  Rare. 

That  ’b  a  ruled  case  with  the  schoolmen.  Atterbury 

4.  Law.  To  require  or  command  by  rule ;  to  give  as  a 
direction,  order,  or  determination  of  court. 

6.  To  mark  with  lines  made  with  a  pen,  pencil,  etc., 
guided  by  a  rule  or  ruler  ;  to  print  or  mark  with  lines  by 
means  of  a  rule  or  other  contrivance  effecting  a  similar  I 
result ;  as,  to  rule  a  sheet  of  paper  or  a  blank  book. 

6.  Hence,  to  arrange  in  more  or  less  regular  order;  to 
mark  off  ;  arrange  ;  also,  Obs.,  to  decorate  ;  ornament. 
Syn.  —  See  govern. 

to  rule  the  roast,  to  be  at  the  head  of  affairs.  “The  new- 
made  duke  that  rules  the  roast."  Shak. 

rule,  v.  i.  1.  To  have  power  or  command  ;  to  exercise 
supreme  authority  ;  —  often  followed  by  over. 

By  me  princes  rule,  and  nobles.  Prov ■  viii.  10 

We  subdue  and  rule  over  all  other  creatures.  Ray 
2  To  rule  one’s  own  actions  ;  to  act ;  behave.  Obs.  &  R. 

3.  To  be  rude  or  unruly.  Scot,  &  Dial. 

4.  Laic.  To  lay  down  and  settle  a  rule  or  order  of  court ; 
to  decide  an  incidental  point ;  to  enter  a  rule. 

5.  Com.  To  keep  within  a  (certain)  range  for  a  time  ;  to 
be  in  general,  or  as  a  rule  ;  as,  prices  rule  lower  to-dny. 

ruled  (roold),  p.  p.  of  rule.  —  ruled  surface,  Geom properly, 
a  skew  surface ;  also,  sometimes,  a  developable  surface 
where  consecutives  intersect ;  scroll ;  regulus. 
rule  joint.  A  knuckle  joint  having  shoulders  that  abut 
when  the  connected  pieces  are  opened  out  fully,  and  thus 
permit  folding  in  one  direction  only, 
rul'er  (rool'er),  n.  1.  One  who  rules  ;  one  who  exercises 
sway  or  authority  ;  esp.,  one  w  ho  exercises  the  governing 
powers  commonly  associated  with  a  king,  or  the  like. 

And  he  made  him  ruler  over  all  the  land.  G’ew.xli  43 
2.  A  straight  or  curved  strip  of  wood,  metal,  etc.,  with  a 
smooth  edge,  used  for  guiding  a  pen  or  pencil  in  drawing 
lines  ;  a  rule  or  straightedge. 

rul'ing  (-Tug),  n.  1.  Act  of  one  w’ho  rules  ;  government. 
2.  Act  of  drawing  ruled  lines;  also,  ruled  lines,  specif, 
those  of  a  diffraction  grating. 

3-  Law.  A  decision  or  rule  of  a  judge  or  a  court,  esp. 
one  on  a  point  of  law,  usually  given  orally, 
rul'ing,  p.  a.  1.  That  rules,  or  controls  ;  predominant ; 
reigning  ;  as,  a  ruling  passion  ;  a  ruling  sovereign. 

2  [From  ruling,  ti.]  Pertaining  to,  or  used  in,  making 
ruled  lines. 

ruling  elder,  a  lay  presbyter  or  member  of  a  Presbyterian 
church  session.  — r.  engine,  an  exceedingly  accurate  and 
delicately  adjusted  form  of  ruling  machine  for  ruling  dif¬ 
fraction  gratings,  and  other  fine  and  accurately  spaced 
rulings.  —  r.  grade.  Railroads ,  the  grade,  on  any  particular 
road,  regarded  as  limiting  the  weight  of  a  train  that  can 
be  drawn  bv  one  engine.  See  pusher  grade.  —  r.  machine, 
a  machine  for  ruling  lines  according  to  a  predetermined 
scheme.  Cf.  dividing  engine.  —  r.  pen.  =  drawing  pen. 
rum  (rum),  n.  [Prob.  short  for  E.  dial,  rumbullion  a  great 
tumult,  formerly  applied  in  the  island  of  Barbados  to  an 
intoxicating  liquor.]  1.  An  alcoholic  liquor  prepared  by 
fermenting  molasses,  macerated  sugar  cane,  or  other  saccha¬ 
rine  cane  product,  and  distilling.  The  new  (white)  rum  is 
colored  with  caramel  and  aged.  Rum  is  chiefly  made  in 
the  West  Indies.  Its  flavor  is  partly  due  to  ethyl’butyrate, 
called  rum  essence  in  the  manufacture  of  factitious  rum. 

2  Hence,  colloquially,  any  intoxicating  liquor;  intoxicat¬ 
ing  liquor  in  general ;  as,  the  crimes  due  to  rum. 
rum  (rum),  a.  [Formerly  rome,  a  slang  word  for  good ; 
possibly  of  Gypsy  origin  ;  cf.  Gypsy  rom  a  husband,  a 

rule.]  1.  Able  or  accustomed  rum'ble.  r.  >.  =  ramble.  Ohs. 
to  rule  ;  powerful.  Obs.  rum'ble-ment  (rOtn'b’l-mfnt), 

2.  Orderly;  obedient.  Ohs.  |  n.  A  rumbling  sound.  Rare. 

rulye.  4*  rule.  r.  j  rum  'bier  (-bl5r),  n.  One  that 

rum  (dial,  room,  rdbm).  Obs.  or  rumbles,  os  a  tumbling  barrel 
dial.  Eng  var- of  room.  rumble  tumble.  =  rumble,  n., 3. 

rum  (Him),  n.  Anything  queer  rum'bling-ly,  adv.  of  rumbling. 
or  odd:  a  rum  one.  Stony  Obs  p.  pr  [Col log.  I 

Ru'mah  (roo'mo)  Bib.  rum  blossom  A  grog  blossom.  | 

ru-mal'  (roo-maK  ;  -mfll'h  n.  rum'bly  (rftm'blY),  a.  a  Cans- 
[Hind.  A-  Per  rumal ;  ru  face,  ing  rumbling  or  rattling;  rough; 

-4-  miil  wiping.]  a  A  fabric  of  j  —  said  of  a  road,  path,  or  the  like, 
cotton  or  silk  made  in  Bombay,  b  Tending  to  rumble  or  rnttle  ; 
India,  b  A  kerchief  sometimes  |  —  said  of  a  cart,  wheel,  etc. 
used  for  a  headdress  by  men.  rum'bo  (rfim'bo),  ».  [Cf.  rum 
India.  y  I  a  liquor.]  Grog.  Obs. 

Ru  man',  Ru  ma'ni-an.  Vars.  of  rum-booze',  n.  Wine  and  sugar 
Rouman,  Roumanian.  I  mixed  (in  winter)  with  ale  and 

rumatike.  4*  rheumatic.  eggs,  or  (in  summer)  milk  and 

rumb  Var.  of  rhumb.  rosewater.  Obs. 

rum  targe.  A  powerful  drink,  rum-bow'line  (rtlm-bo'lln). 
Cf.  rumbooze.  Obs  or  Dial.  |  Var.  of  kombowlink. 
nun'be-low'.  n.  Obs.  1.  A  rum-bow'ling  t-ltn),  n.  [See 
thrust  :  a  push  ;  tumbling.  rumbullion. 1  Grog.  Sailors' 

2  A  meaningless  burden  in  an-  Cant. 

cient  songs,  esp.  sea  songs.  |  rum-bul'lion  (r  il  m-b  ft  l'y  ti  n  : 

3.  [Cf.LL.rH/»f>nJn,nn  insulting  dial,  rtim-bdbl'-),  n.  [See  rum, 

appellation  of  a  woman.)  A  wan- j  n.]  1.  Uproar  ;  fracas  Obs.  or 
ton;  a  prostitute.  (moil.  Obs.\  Dial.  [Cf.  rum.  Obs. I 

rum'ber,  n  [Cf.  rumor.]  Tur-|  ‘  2.  A  strong  intoxicating  liquo^l 


I  gypsy.]  Old-fashioned;  queer;  odd;  —  sometimes  with 
derogatory  implication.  Slang. 

rum'ble  (rflm'b’l),  v.  i. ;  -bled  (-b’ld);  -bling  (-bltng). 

,  [ME.  romblen,  akin  to  D.  rommelen ,  G.  rumpeln,  Dan.  rum- 
!  le;  cf.  ME.  rumen  to  bellow,  to  rumble,  and  Icel.  rymja  to 
roar.]  1.  To  make  a  low,  heavy,  rolling  sound;  to  sound, 
esp.  low  and  continuously.  “  Let  music  rumble .”  Marlowe. 

In  the  mean  while  the  skies  ’gan  rumble  sore,  Surrey 
2.  To  murmur  ;  ripple. 

To  rumble  gently  down  with  murmur  soft  Spenser. 

rum'ble,  v.  t.  1.  To  stir  up;  knock  about;  esp.,  to  roll 
!  or  move  around  or  along  so  as  to  make  a  noise. 

2  To  polish  or  otherwise  treat  in  a  rumble  (sense  4). 
rum'ble,  n.  1.  A  noisy  report ;  rumor.  Obs. 

2.  A  low,  heavy,  continuous  sound  like  that  made  by 
heavy  wagons  or  the  reverberation  of  thunder. 

3  A  seat  for  servants,  behind  the  body  of  a  carriage. 

4  A  tumbling  barrel  or  rattler. 

rum'bling  (-bling),  ]>.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  of  rumble.  Hence:  n. 
a  A  low  continued  rolling  or  jarring  sound,  as  of  thunder,  b 
Med.  =  borborygmus.  -  rumbling  mill.  =  tumbling  barrel. 
rum  Cherry  The  wild  black  cherry  (Prunvs  serolina),  the 
fruit  of  which  is  sometimes  used  to  flavor  liquors, 
ru'men  (roo'mSn),  7i.  [L.  rumen,  -inis,  the  throat.]  1.  The 
first  stomach  or  paunch  of  ruminants.  See  Ruminantia. 

2.  The  cud  of  a  ruminant. 

Ru'mex  (rob'ingks),  n.  [L.,  sorrel.]  Bot.  A  large  genus 
of  polygonaceous  plants,  natives  mainly  of  north  temperate 
regions.  They  are  herbs  or  rarely  shrubs,  having  small 
flowers  in  axillary  clusters,  often  aggregated  in  a  large 
panicle.  The  fruit  is  3-angled  and  wingless,  inclosed  in 
the  persistent  perianth,  of  which  the  inner  segments  often 
bear  conspicuous  tubercles  (grains).  The  species  of  the 
subgenus  Acetosa  are  called  sorrel ;  the  remaining  species 
are  known  as  docks.  See  1st  dock,  sorrel,  canaigre. 
ru'mi  nant  (-mT-ndnt),  a.  [L.  ruminans ,  - antis ,  p.  pr.  :  cf. 
F.  ruminant.  See  ruminate.]  1.  Chewing  the  cud; 
characterized  by  chewing  again  what  has  been  swallowed  ; 
of  or  pertaining  to  the  Ruminantia. 

2  Hence,  given  to,  or  engaged  in,  pondering  ;  meditative, 
ru'mi  nant,  n.  A  ruminant  mammal. 

Ru  mi  nan'tl  a  (  nan'shl-a),  n.  pi. 

[NL.]  Zool. 

A  division  of 
a  r  t  i  o  d  a  c  ty] 
ungulate 
mammals  in¬ 
cluding  those 
that  chew  the 
cud,  as  the 
oxen,  sheep, 

goats,  ante-  Ruminantia  Stomach  of  a  true  Ruminant  opened 
lopes,  g  l  •  to  show  Internal  Structure  A  Esophagus;  R  Ru- 
rattes,  deer,  men  ;  ('  Reticulum;  D  Omasum,  Psulteriuni.  or 
chevrotains  Manyplies  ;  E  Abomasum  ;  P  Intestine, 
and  camels.  They  are  divided  into  three  principal  groups : 
the  Pecora  (which  see),  or  true  ruminants,  in  which  the 
complex  stomach  is  completely  four-chambered:  the 
Tylopoda,  or  camels  and  llamas,  in  which  it  is  imperfectly 
four-parted  ;  and  the  Tragulina,  or  chevrotains,  in  which 
it  is  three-parted.  The  first  and  largest  division  of  the 
stomach  of  typical  ruminants  is  the  rumen,  or  paunch ;  the 
second,  the  reticulum;  the  third, the  omasum,  psalterium, 
or  manyplies;  and  the  fourth,  the  abomasum,  or  rennet 
bag.  The  herbaceous  food  is  swallowed  unchewed,  and 
passes  into  the  rumen  or  the  reticulum,  whence  it  is  re¬ 
gurgitated  in  masses  which  are  then  thoroughly  masti¬ 
cated  and  mixed  with  saliva  while  the  animal  is  at  rest.  It 
is  then  swallowed,  mixed  with  saliva  to  a  semifluid  mass, 
and  passes  through  the  reticulum  and  omasum  into  the 
abomasum,  w  here  it  is  acted  on  by  the  gastric  juice, 
ru'mi-nate  (rob'mT-nat),  r.  i. ;  ru'mi-nat'ed  (-nat'Sd) ;  ru'- 
mi-nat'ing  (-nat'Tng).  [L.  ruminatus ,  p.  p.  of  ruminari.ru- 
minare ,  fr.  rumen ,  - inis ,  throat.]  1.  To  chew  the  cud  ;  to 
chew  again  what  has  been  chewed  slightly  and  svvallow'ed. 
2.  To  bring  up  something  again  and  again  for  mental  con¬ 
sideration  ;  to  muse  ;  meditate;  ponder;  reflect. 

Apart  from  the  hope  of  the  gospel,  who  is  there  that  ruminates 
on  tii e  felicity  of  heaven  ?  I.  Taylor. 

Syn.  —  See  consider. 
ru'mi  nate,  t?.  /.  1.  To  chew  over  again. 

2.  To  meditate,  think  of,  or  ponder  over  ;  to  muse  on. 

Mad  with  desire,  she  ruminates  her  sin  Dryden. 
ru'mi  nate  (-nat),  a.  Bot.  Mottled  as  if  chewed  ;  —  applied 
to  the  endosperm  of  certain  seeds,  as  those  of  the  nutmeg, 
in  which  the  dark  inner  layer  of  the  testa  is  infolded  into 
the  lighter  endosperm. 

ru  mi-lia'tlon  (-na'shwn),  ti.  [L.  rnminatio:  cf.  F.  rumi¬ 
nation.']  1  Act  or  process  of  ruminating,  or  chewing  the 
cud.  See  Ruminantia. 

2.  Act  of  ruminating,  or  considering  at  more  or  less  length  ; 
deliberate  meditation  or  reflection. 

3  Physiol.  Regurgitation  of  food  from  the  stomach  after 
it  has  been  swallowed,  a  morbid  phenomenon  in  man. 

ru'mi  na  tive  (roo'mT-na-tTv),  a.  Inclined  to,  or  engaged 
in,  rumination  or  meditation  ;  also,  marked  by  careful 
consideration;  fully  meditated. — ru'mi-na-tive-ly,  adv. 
ru'mi  na  tor  (-na'ter),  n.  [L.]  One  who  ruminates,  or 
muses  ;  one  who  deliberates  or  reflects. 


>rum-bump'tious  (rum-bump'- 
hIw/s),  a.  Overhearing;  bump¬ 
tious;  also. rambunctious  Slang. 
rum-bus 'tious  (rfim-bOs'chas), 
a.  Rambunctious.  Slang  or 

<  'nl! tm. 

rum-chun'der.  »..  or  rum  chun'- 
der  silk  (rfim-chun'dfr).  A 
silk  fabric  of  tine  texture.  India. 
rume-  4*  rime,  to  clear  (a  way)t 
Room.  [liar.  I 

Ru  me'li-an  Vnr.  of  Roum e- | 
ru  men-i'tis  (roo'mSn-l'tlH),  n. 
NL.  ;  rumen  •+•  •##»»*]  Veter. 
nflammation  of  the  rumen, 
ru  men  ot'o-my  (-5t'f>-mT),  n. 
rumen  ■+■  -tomy.)  Vet.  Surg. 
ncision  into  the  rumen, 
rum  essence  or  ether.  See 
ETHYL  BUTYRATE. 

rum  fus'tian  ( rOm-ftts'chtfn'br?. 
A  hot  drink  composed  of  strong 
beer,  white  wine  or  sherry,  gin, 
egg  yolks,  sugar,  and  spices, 
rum-gump'tion  (r  0  m-g  n  m'- 
sh«n  ;  rdbm-gdbm'-),  n.  Keen¬ 
ness  or  shrewdness.  Scot,  tf 
J)"il  Eng. 

rum  gump 'tious  (rdbm-gdbm'. 
shus),  a.  Keen  ;  shrewd  ;  also. 


|  bold ;  quarrelsome.  Scot,  tf  Dial. 
Eng. 

rum  hole  A  low  drinking  re¬ 
sort  :  a  gin  mill.  Opprobrious. 
ru'mi-cin  (r  df»'m  Y-s  Y  n),  n 
Chem.  Chrysophanic  acid  :  — 
from  its  occurrence  in  the  root  of 
yellow  dock  ( /turner  n  ispus). 
ru  mif'er-ate  (roo-mYf'f r-5t),  v. 
».  [See  RUMIGEKATE  ; -FEROl'S  ] 
=  RUMJGERATE.  Obs 

ru-mig'er-ate  GmYg'Pr-at),  r.  ». 
[L.  rumigerari ,  -a  t  »<.<.)  To 
spread  a  rumor  :  carry  tidings. 
Obs.  —  ru  mlg  er  a'tion  (-a'- 
shtZn).  7j.  Obs. 

ru'ml-nal  (rdo'mY-nrtl),  a.  [L. 
ruminal  is.]  Ruminant.  Rare. 
ru'mi-nant  ly.  adr.  of  r  u  m  i- 

NANT. 

ru'mi-nating-ly  (-nat'Yng-lY), 
adv.  of  ruminating,  p.  pr. 
rumlne.  r  t.  I F.  ruminer,  or  L. 
ruminari.]  To  ruminate.  Obs. 
rum'kin(rfini'kin ),  n.  [Cf. OD. 
roomerken ,  and  E.  rummer  :  see 
-kin .1  A  drinking  vessel.  Obs. 
rum'kln.  u.  A  tailless  fowl  Obs. 
or  Local,  Eng. 

rum'ly,  adv.  of  rum.  Slang. 


ale,  senate,  c&re,  iim,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofd  ;  eve,  Svent,  end,  recent,  maker;  ice,  ill;  old,  ftbey,  orb,  Sdd,  s5ft,  connect ; 

11  Foreign  Word.  +  Obsolete  Variant  of.  +  combined  with.  =  equals. 


use,  unite,  urn,  tip,  circus,  menu  ; 
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rum'mage  (rGm'aj),  n.  [Prob.  fr.  F.  arrumage ,  now  ar- 
rimage ,  stowage,  fr.  arrumer ,  arrimer ,  to  arrange,  stow, 
as  cargo  ;  peril,  fr.  ME.  rumen,  rimen ,  to  make  room,  clear 
away,  AS.  rymen,  fr.  rim,  roomy,  room,  Cf.  room.] 

1.  Naut.  A  place  or  room  for  the  stowage  of  cargo  in  a 
ship ;  also,  act  of  arranging  or  stowing  cargo.  Obs. 

2.  Act  or  process  of  stirring.  Obs. 

3.  A  searching  carefully  by  looking  into  every  corner,  and 
by  turning  thingsover  ;  hence,  an  upheaval  ;  derangement,  j 

He  lias  made  such  a  general  rummage  and  reform  in  the  office 
of  matrimony.  Walpole. 

4.  Rubbish  ;  litter ;  confused  mass.  Colloq.  or  Dial. 
rum'mage,  v.  t.; _-maoed  (-ajd);  -mag-ing  (-a-jlng).  1.  Naut. 

To  make  room  in,  as  a  ship,  for  cargo ;  to  move  about,  as 
packages,  ballast,  etc.,  for  close  stowage  ;  to  pack.  Obs. 

2.  To  search  or  examine  thoroughly  by  looking  into  every 
corner,  and  turning  over  or  removing  goods  or  other  things ; 
to  ransack.  Also,  Obs.,  to  stir,  as  a  liquid. 

What  schoolboy  of  us  has  not  rummaged  his  Greek  dictionary 
in  vain  for  a  satisfactory  account  I  .1/.  Arnold. 

3.  To  bring  to  light  by  or  as  by  a  thorough  search. 

4.  To  search  (an  incoming  ship)  for  dutiable  or  prohibited 
goods  ;  — used  of  the  customs  officials.  Eng. 

rum'mage,  v.  i.  1.  To  stow  cargo  in  the  hold  of  a  ship.  Obs. 

2.  To  make  a  search,  as  by  looking  into  every  corner. 

I  have  often  rummaged  for  old  books  in  Little  Britain  Swift. 

3.  To  create  a  turmoil  or  confusion. 

rum'mag  er  (-a-jer),  n.  One  that  rummages  ;  specif.:  Obs.  a 
An  instrument  for  stirring  a  liquid,  as  in  distilling,  b  Naut. 

A  person  on  shipboard  in  charge  of  stowing  the  cargo, 
rummage  sale  A  clearance  sale  of  unclaimed  goods  in  a 
public  store,  or  of  odds  and  ends  accumulated  in  a  shop  or 
elsewhere,  or  collected  for  a  sale  for  charity, 
rum'mer  (rhm'er),  7i.  [D.  roemer,  romer ,  akin  to  G.  romer , 
Sw.  remmare  ;  peril,  properly,  Roman.]  A  large  tall  glass 
or  drinking  cup. 

ru'mor,  ru'mour  (roo'mer),  n.  [ME.  rumour ,  OF.  rumour , 

F.  rumeur ,  L.  rumor;  cf.  rumijicare ,  mnnitare,  to  rumor, 

Skr.  ru  to  cry  ]  1.  A  prolonged,  indistinct  noise.  Obs. 

2.  A  message  ;  word  ;  voice.  Obs. 

3.  A  flying  or  popular  report ;  the  common  talk  ;  tidings  ; 
hence,  public  fame  ;  notoriety;  reputation. 

This  rumor  of  him  went  forth  throughout  all  Judea,  and 
throughout  all  the  region  round  about.  Luke  vii.  17. 

4.  A  story  current  without  any  known  authority  for  its 
truth  ;  —  in  this  sense  often  personified. 

Rumor  next,  and  Chnnce, 

And  Tumult,  and  Confusion,  nil  embroiled  Milton 
ru'mor,  ru'mour,  v.  t.;  -mored,  -moured  (roo'merd) ;  -mor- 
ing,  -mour-ing.  To  tell  by  rumor;  to  give  out  tidings  of. 

’T  was  rumored 

My  father  ’scaped  from  out  the  citadel.  Dryden 
rump  (rQmp),  n.  [ME.  rumpe ;  akin  to  D.  romp  trunk, 
body,  LG.  rump,  G.  rump f,  Dan.  rumpe  rump,  Icel.  rumpr,  i 
Sw.  rumpa  rump,  tail.]  1.  The  posterior  end  of  the  body 
of  an  animal,  generally  including  the  buttocks ;  in  birds, 
the  region  of  the  sacrum, or  posterior  part  of  the  back,  only. 

2.  Among  butchers,  the  piece  of  beef  back  of  the  upper 
part  of  the  sirloin.  See  beef,  Illust. 

3.  The  hind  or  tail  end  ;  a  fag-end  ;  a  remnant. 

4  \_cap. ]  =  Rump  Parliament. 

rum'ple  (riim'p’l),  V.  1. ;  rum'pled  (-p’ld)  ;  rum'pling 
(-plTng).  [Cf.  rimple ,  and  D.  rimpelen  to  wrinkle,  I'ompe- 
lig  rough,  uneven,  G.  riimpfen  to  wrinkle,  MHG.  rumphen , 
OHG.  rimpfan ,  Gr.  pa/u^os  the  crooked  beak  of  birds  of 
prey,  peppeodat  to  roam.]  1.  To  make  uneven ;  to  form 
into  irregular  inequalities  ;  to  wrinkle  ;  crumple  ;  muss. 

2.  To  play  wantonly  with.  Obs 

rum'ple,  v.  i.  To  form  into  wrinkles  or  creases  ;  to  muss, 
rum'ple,  n.  A  fold  or  plait;  a  wrinkle, 
rum'pled  (-p’ld),  p.  a.  Wrinkled  ;  crumpled. 

Rump  Parliament,  or  the  Rump  Ena.  Hist.  The  rem¬ 
nant  of  the  Long  Parliament  after  Pride’s  Purge.  It  was 
expelled  by  Cromwell  in  16-53. 

rum'pus  (lhm'pws),  n.  [Cf.  dial,  rumbullion  a  great  tu¬ 
mult,  rumpullion  a  boisterous  person,  and  E.  rampage.] 

A  disturbance  ;  noisy  confusion  ;  a  fracas.  Colloq. 
rum  Shrub-  A  drink  composed  of  rum,  water,  sugar,  and 
lime,  lemon,  or  orange  juice,  with  some  flavoring  extract, 
run  (rlin),  v.  i.  ;  pret.  ran  (rSn)  or  run  ;  p.  p.  run  ;  p.  pr. 

vb.  7i.  run'ning.  [ME.  I'inncn,  renneii  (pret.  ran ,  p.  p. 
runncTi,  ronnen ),  AS.  rw  nan  to  flow  (pret.  ran ,  p.  p.  gerun- 
nen),  and  ierna7i,  iman,  to  run  (pret.  orn,  arn,  earn,  p.  p. 
umeji)  ;  akin  to  D.  runnen ,  renneii,  OS.  &  OHG.  rinnan, 

G.  rinnen,  re7me7i,  Icel.  renna,  rinna,  Sw.  rinna,  ranna, 
Dan.  rinde,  rende,  Goth.  ri7ina7i,  and  perh.  to  L.  oriri  to 
rise,  Gr.  opvivat  to  stir  up,  rouse,  Skr.  p  (cf.  origin).  Cf. 
ember,  a.,  rennet.]  1.  To  move  swiftly,  smoothly,  or  with 
quick  action  ;  — said  of  animate  or  inanimate  things,  as  a 
stream,  a  wagon,  a  person,  etc. ;  to  go  rapidly  ;  hasten. 

2.  Specif.  :  a  Athletics.  To  move  rapidly  by  springing  steps 
so  that  there  is  an  instant  in  each  step  when  neither  foot 
touches  the  ground  ;  —  disting,  from  walking,  b  Of  a 
horse :  to  move  in  an  accelerated  gallop,  each  leg  acting 
in  turn  as  a  propeller  and  supporter,  and  all  four  legs 
being  for  an  instant  in  the  air  under  the  body.  See  gait,  3.  ; 

3.  Hence,  to  move,  go,  pass,  or  proceed. 

As  fast  as  our  time  rims,  we  should  be  very  glad  in  most  part  ( 
of  our  lives  that  it  ran  much  faster.  Addison. 

Specif. :  a  To  go  back  and  forth;  to  ply  ;  as,  the  boat  runs 
to  Albany,  b  To  steal  off ;  to  flee. 

My  conscience  will  serve  me  to  run  from  this  Jew.  Shak. 

C  To  contend  in  a  race  ;  hence,  Political,  to  enter  into  a 
contest  ;  to  become  a  candidate  ;  as,  to  run  for  office. 

Know  ve  not  that  they  which  run  in  a  race  run  all,  but  one  re- 
ceiveth  the  prize  ?  So  run,  that  ye  may  obtain.  1  Cor.  ix.  24 
d  To  turn,  as  a  wheel ;  to  rotate  on  at.  axis  or  pivot ;  as,  a 
wheel  runs  smoothly  ;  more  broadly,  to  hinge  ;  turn  ;  as,  the 
argument  runs  on  one  point,  e  To  migrate  or  move  in 
schools;  —  said  of  fish  ;  esp.,  to  ascend  a  river  to  spawn, 
f  To  extend  ;  reach  ;  as,  his  memory  ruxis  not  back  so  far  ; 
his  lineage  rim s  back  to  King  Alfred,  g  To  pass  from  one 
state  to  another  ;  as,  to  run  into  evil  practices;  to  run  in 


debt,  h  To  pass  or  go  quickly  in  thought  or  discourse. 
44  Vergil  .  .  .  has  run  into  a  set  of  precepts  foreign  to  his 
subject.”  Addison,  i  To  flow,  as  a  liquid  ;  to  ascend  or 
descend  ;  to  course  ;  as,  rivers  run  to  the  sea  ;  her  blood  ran 
cold.  J  To  become  fluid  ;  to  melt ;  fuse,  as  ice,  iron,  etc. 
k  To  grow  or  develop,  or  tend  to  grow  or  develop  ;  as, 
children  run  up  rapidly. 

A  man’s  nature  runs  either  to  herbs  or  weeds.  llacon. 
1  To  spread,  diffuse  out,  or  dissolve,  as  a  color  from  a  fabric 
iu  washing  ;  to  spread  or  blend  together,  as  colors. 

Iu  the  middle  of  a  rainbow  the  colors  are  .  .  .  distinguished, 
but  near  the  borders  they  run  into  one  another.  /.  Watts. 

m  To  discharge  pus  or  other  matter  ;  as,  an  ulcer  runs. 
n  To  have  a  course  or  direction  ;  as,  the  line  runs  east. 

Where  the  generully  allowed  practice  runs  counter  to  it.  Locke. 
0  Law.  To  have  a  legal  course  ;  to  continue  in  or  have 
force,  effect,  or  operation ;  also,  to  accompany  as  a  valid 
obligation  or  right ;  thus,  in  conveyancing,  covenants  the 
rights  and  liabilities  of  which  pass  to  assignees  i mi  with 
the  land,  p  To  accrue  or  become  payable  in  due  course  ; 
specif.,  to  continue  to  accrue  or  become  due  in  an  amount 
increasing  with  the  lapse  of  time  ;  as,  interest  runs  from 
July  1st.  q  To  be  in  form  of  expression  ;  to  be  written  or 
inscribed  ;  as,  the  writ  7'uns  in  the  king’s  name,  r  To  be 
popularly  known  ;  to  be  generally  received. 

Neither  was  lie  ignorant  what  report  ran  of  himself  Knolles. 
8  To  creep,  climb,  or  extend,  up  or  along  ;  to  spread  ;  as, 
the  vine  runs  along  the  fence. 

The  fire  ran  along  upon  the  ground  Ex.  ix.  23. 
t  Naut.  To  sail  before  the  wind,  in  distinction  from  reach¬ 
ing  or  sailing  close-hauled;  —  said  of  vessels. 

4.  To  move,  go,  pass,  happen,  etc.,  repeatedly  or  in  succes¬ 
sion.  Specif.  :  a  To  continue  in  a  certain  course;  as,  the 
cards  run  badly,  b  To  continue  treating  a  thing  in 
thought  or  speech;  —  with  on  ;  as,  how  he  does  run  on 
about  his  work,  c  To  keep  iu  action  or  motion  ;  to  proceed 
continuously  ;  as,  this  engine  runs  night  and  day. 

When  we  desire  anything,  our  minds  run  wholly  on  the  good 
circumstances  of  it.  Sw\/t. 

d  To  make  numerous  drafts  or  demands  for  payment,  as 
upon  a  bank  ;  —  with  on.  e  To  be  played  on  the  stage  a 
number  of  successive  days  or  nights  ;  as,  the  piece  ran  for 
six  months,  f  To  continue  at  a  certain  rate  or  value  ;  as, 
the  ore  runs  as  high  as  $200  to  the  ton. 

5.  To  deviate  from  a  correct  path  ;  —  said  of  a  saw  cut. 
run  sheep  run,  oi  run  my  sheep  run,  a  game  in  which  several 
children,  being  the  sheep,  are  in  hiding  and  are  sought 
by  one,  the  wolf  or  44  it,”  accompanied  by  another,  the 
snepherd,  who  when  he  thinks  the  sheep  can  safely  reach 
the  goal  calls  44  Run,  sheep,  run.”  — to  r.  across,  to  meet 
with  by  chance.  —  to  r.  after,  to  pursue  or  follow  ;  to  search 
for.  —  to  r.  against,  to  run  across.  —  to  r.  at  check,  to  follow 
base  game  ;  —  said  of  hunting  dogs.  —  to  r.  away,  to  flee  ;  to 
escape;  to  elope;  to  run  without  control  or  guidance. — 
to  r.  away  with,  a  To  convey  away  hurriedly  ,  to  accom¬ 
pany  in  escape  or  elopement,  b  To  drag  with  uncon¬ 
trolled  violence.  —  to  r.  before  one’s  horse  to  market,  to  count 
one’s  profits  before  they  are  made. —  to  r.  cunning,  —to 
run  false. —  to  r.  down,  a  To  cease  to  work  or  operate 
because  of  the  exhaustion  of  the  motive  power;  — said  of 
clocks,  watches,  etc.  b  To  decline  in  condition;  as,  to 
run  d ou'n  in  health,  to  r.  false,  Hare  and  Hounds  or  Hunt¬ 
ing,  to  save  distance  by  running  directly  for  the  hare  or 
game  instead  of  following  the  scent  or  track.  —  to  r.  in. 
Print,  a  To  come  to  less  than  was  estimated ;  —  said  of 
matter,  b  To  make  (matter)  continuous  without  a  para¬ 
graph  or  break.  —  to  r.  in  or  into,  a  To  enter  ;  to  step  in. 
b  To  come  in  collision  with. —  tor.  in  the  blood,  to  be  a 
family,  national,  or  racial  trait. —  to  r.  in  the  family,  to  be 
a  family  trait,  —  to  r.  in  trust,  to  run  in  debt.  Obs.  —  to  r. 
in  with,  a  To  close,  comply,  or  agree  with.  Rare,  b  Naut. 
To  make  toward  ;  to  near  :  as,  to'run  in  with  the  land.  —  to 
r.  mad.  a  To  become  wild  with  excitement,  b  To  run 
wildly  about  under  the  influence  of  hydrophobia;  to  be¬ 
come  affected  with  hydrophobia,  —  to  r.  mad  after,  to  pur¬ 
sue  with  infatuation  of  immoderate  desire.  —  to  r.  off.  .Stock 
Exchange,  a  Of  bills  payable,  to  cease  to  exist  by  being 
paid  at  maturity,  b  To  become  exhausted  ;  —  said  of  mar¬ 
gins.— to  r.  on.  a  To  be  continued,  as  accounts,  b  To 
press  with  jokes  or  ridicule;  to  abuse  with  sarcasms,  c 
Print.  To  be  continued  in  the  same  lines  without  a  break 
or  new  paragraph.  —  to  r.  on  pattens,  to  run  clatteringly ; 
—  said  of  the  tongue. —  to  r.  on  sorts,  Print.,  to  use  or  re¬ 
quire  an  unusually  great  number  of  some  particular  let¬ 
ters,  figures,  or  marks,  —  to  r.  out.  a  To  come  to  an  end  ; 
to  expire,  as  a  lease,  b  To  extend ;  to  spread,  c  To  expa¬ 
tiate  ;  as,  to  run  out  into  beautiful  digressions,  d  To  be 
wasted  or  exhausted  :  to  degenerate  ;  to  become  extinct ; 
as,  an  estate  managed  without  economy  will  soon  run  out. 
e  Cricket.  See  4th  cricket. —  to  r.  over,  a  To  overflow, 
b  To  go  over,  examine,  or  rehearse  cursorily,  c  To  ride 
or  drive  over,  d  Engin.  To  throw  over.  See  under  throw, 
v.  i.  —  to  t.  riot,  a  To  act  wantonly  or  without  restraint, 
b  Hunting.  To  pursue  the  wrong  scent,  or  base  game.  — 
to  r.  through,  a  To  go  through  hastily,  b  To  spend  waste- 
fully.  —  to  r.  to  seed,  to  expend  or  exhaust  vitality  in  pro¬ 
ducing  seed,  as  a  plant ;  fig.  and  colloq.,  to  cease  growing ; 
to  lose  vital  force,  as  the  body  or  mind.  —  to  r.  under,  to 
throw*  under.  See  under  throw',  v.  i.  —  to  r.  up,  to  rise; 
grow  ;  increase  ;  as,  debts  run  up  fast.  —  to  r.  upon,  to  make 
sport  of ;  to  make  a  butt  of.  —  to  r.  wild,  to  go  unre¬ 
strained  or  untamed  ;  to  live  or  grow’  without  culture  or 
training.  —  to  r.  with,  to  be  drenched  or  filled  with,  so  that 
streams  flow'.-  to  r.  with  the  hare  and  hold  with  the  hound 
or  hounds,  to  keep  in  favor  with  both  parties  to  a  light, 
argument,  etc.  ;  to  play  a  double  r61e. 

run  (rttn),  v.  t.  1.  To  cause  to  run  (in  various  senses  of 
run,  ?».  i.) ;  as,  to  run  a  horse  or  stage  ;  to  rim  a  machine ; 
to  run  a  rope  through  a  block  ;  to  run  a  candidate. 

2.  To  run  in  pursuit  of  ;  to  pursue  ;  hunt. 

3.  To  go  through,  accomplish,  or  perform,  by  or  as  by 
running  ;  as,  to  run  a  race  ;  torwna  career  ;  to  7'iin  errands. 

4.  To  pursue  in  thought ;  to  carry  in  contemplation. 

To  run  the  world  back  to  its  first  original.  South 

5.  To  cause  to  enter  ;  to  thrust ;  as,  to  ruii  a  sword  into  or 
through  the  body  ;  to  run  a  nail  into  the  foot. 

6.  To  drive  or  force  ;  to  cause,  or  permit,  to  be  driven. 

They  ran  the  ship  aground.  Arts  xxvii  41. 

Others,  accustomed  to  retired  speculations,  run  natural  philos¬ 
ophy  into  metnphysical  notions.  I.ocke. 


7.  To  fuse  ;  melt ;  also,  to  mold  ;  cast  ;  as,  to  nin  bullets. 
8  To  cause  to  be  drawn;  to  mark  out;  indicate;  deter¬ 
mine  ;  as,  to  run  a  contour  line,  in  surveying. 

9.  To  cause  to  pass  or  evade  official  restrictions;  to 
smuggle  ;  —  said  of  contraband  or  dutiable  goods. 

10.  T  o  encounter  or  incur,  as  a  danger  or  risk  ;  as,  to  run 
the  risk  of  loss.  44  He  runneth  two  dangers.”  Bacon. 

11.  To  put  at  hazard  ;  venture;  risk.  Rai'e. 

He  would  himself  he  in  the  Highlands  to  receive  them,  and 
run  his  fortune  with  them.  Clarendon. 

12.  To  discharge;  to  emit ;  also,  to  be  so  drenched  witli 
as  to  drip  ;  as,  the  pipe  or  faucet  runs  hot  water. 

At  the  base  of  Ponipey’s  statua. 

Which  all  the  while  ran  blood,  great  Ca-tar  fell.  Shak. 

13.  To  be  charged  with,  or  to  contain  much  of,  while 
flowing;  as,  the  rivers  ran  blood. 

14.  To  conduct ;  manage  ;  carry  on  ;  as,  to  7'iin  a  factory, 
a  hotel,  or  a  business.  Colloq.,  V.  S. 

15  To  tease  w  itli  sarcasms  and  ridicule.  Colloq. 

16.  To  sew,  as  a  seam,  by  passing  the  needle  through 
material  in  a  continuous  line,  generally  taking  a  series  of 
small  even  stitches  on  the  needle  at  the  same  time. 

17.  Golf.  To  strike  (the  ball)  in  such  a  way  as  to  cause 
it  to  run  along  the  ground,  as  when  approaching  a  hole. 

18.  In  various  games,  to  make  (a  number  of  successful 
shots,  strokes,  or  the  like)  in  succession ;  as,  to  run  fifteen, 
to  run  a  blockade,  to  get  to,  or  away  from,  a  blockaded 
port  in  safety.—  to  r.  a  level,  Suit.,  to  level.  —  to  r.  a  rig,  to 
engage  in  a  trick,  frolic,  or  escapade. 

He  little  dreamt  when  he  set  out 
Of  running  such  a  rig  Cowper. 

—  to  r.  a  risk,  to  incur  hazard  ;  to  encounter  danger.  —  to 
r.  chances,  to  take  chances;  to  incur  risks. —  to  r.  division, 
to  execute  a  musical  division.  Also  fig.  Obs. 

That  kiss  again!  she  runs  division  of  my  lips.  Marlowe. 

—  to  r.  down,  a  To  chase  (game)  till  it  is  exhausted  ;  hence, 
fig.,  to  pursue  until  overtaKen  or  captured  ;  as,  to  run  down 
a  criminal,  b  Naut.  To  run  against,  esp.  to  collide  with 
and  sink,  as  a  vessel,  c  To  crush  ;  to  overthrow  ;  to  over¬ 
bear.  d  To  disparage  ;  to  traduce.  —  to  r.  hard,  a  To  press 
in  competition,  b  To  urge  or  press  importunately.  —  to  r. 
in.  a  Print.  (1)  To  place  within  continuous  text,  at  the  side, 
etc.,  instead  of  in  a  separate  line  or  paragraph.  (2)  To  run 
on.  b  To  place  under  arrest.  Slang.  —  to  r.  into  the  ground, 
to  carry  to  an  absurd  extreme ;  to  overdo.  Slang,  U.  S.  — 
to  r.  off,  to  cause  to  flow  away,  as  a  charge  of  molten  metal. 

—  to  r.  on.  Print.,  to  carry  on  or  continue  (matter  in  type) 
without  a  break  or  new  paragraph,  —  to  r.  one's  face,  to  get 
confidence  or  trust  by  one’s  personal  appearance  and 
smooth  manner.  Slang  or  Cant.  —  to  r.  out.  a  To  thrust 
or  push  out ;  to  extend,  b  To  waste ;  to  exhaust ;  as,  to 
run  out  an  estate,  c  Cricket.  See  4th  cricket,  d  Print.  To 
fill  out  a  line  w  ith  quadrats,  leaders,  points,  or  ornaments. 

—  to  r.  out  a  warp  or  rope,  Naut.,  to  carry  or  send  it  out 
from  the  vessel,  as  in  mooring,  —to  r.  the  chances,  or  one’s 
chances,  to  encounter  all  the  risks  of  a  certain  course.  —  to 
r.  the  gantlet,  to  suffer  the  punishment  of  the  gantlet ; 
hence,  to  go  through  the  ordeal  of  severe  criticism  or  con¬ 
troversy,  or  ill  treatment  at  many  hands.  —  to  r.  the  guard, 
to  pass  the  watch  or  sentinel  without  leave.— to  r.  the  haz¬ 
ard,  to  take  the  chance  or  risk.  —  to  r.  through,  to  transfix  ; 
to  pierce  with  or  as  with  a  sword.  —  to  r.  to  earth,  to  hunt 
to  its  hiding  place,  home,  starting  point,  or  origin  ;  —  said 
orig.  of  animals. —  to  r.  up.  a  To  thrust  up,  as  anything 
long  and  slender,  b  To  increase  :  to  enlarge  by  additions, 
as  an  account,  c  To  increase  by  bidding;  to  bid  up,  as  at 
an  auction  or  sale,  d  To  erect  hastily,  as  a  building,  e 
Golf.  To  strike  (the  ball)  so  as  to  send  it  low'  and  close  to 
the  ground,  when  approaching  a  hole,  f  =  run,  v.  17. 

run  (run),  n.  [From  run,  v.  ;  cf.  AS.  ryne  a  run,  running, 
course,  watercourse,  flow.]  1.  Act  of  running;  continued 
and  more  or  less  rapid  movement ;  as,  a  long  run ;  a  fast 
run  ;  to  go  on  the  inn  ;  a  run  of  fifteen  minutes. 

2.  Specif.  :  a  Act  of  migrating,  or  ascending  a  river  to 
spawn ;  —  said  of  fish  ;  also,  an  assemblage  or  school  of 
fishes  which  migrate,  or  ascend  a  river  for  the  purpose 
of  spawning,  b  Act  of  continuing  in  a  certain  course  or 
series  ;  a  course  ;  as,  a  run  of  good  or  bad  luck,  c  Act  of 
being  continually  repeated  on  the  stage  ;  —  said  of  a  play  ; 
as,  to  have  a  run  of  a  hundred  successive  nights,  d  A 
continuing  urgent  demand,  esp.  one  on  a  bank  or  treasury 
for  payment  of  its  obligations,  e  In  various  games,  etc., 
act  of  making  a  number  of  successful  shots,  strokes,  or  the 
like,  successively  ;  also,  the  score  thus  made  ;  as,  a  lun  of 
15  balls  in  pool ;  a  run  of  20  in  billiards,  t  Music.  A 
roulade ;  a  melodic  series  of  running  consecutive  tones, 
g  Escape.  Obs.  Macro  Plays. 

3.  A  brook  ;  a  stream;  a  watercourse. 

4.  That  which  runs,  or  flows,  in  the  course  of  a  certain 
operation,  or  during  a  certain  time  ;  as,  a  run  of  must  in 
wine  making  ;  the  first  run  of  sap  in  a  maple  orchard. 

5-  The  distance  or  extent  of  territory  covered  or  to  be 
covered,  or  the  amount  of  work  turned  out,  during  a  spe¬ 
cial  course,  time,  or  operation  ;  the  ship’s  run  was  only 
300  miles ;  a  run  of  3,000  copies  on  a  press ;  an  engineer’s 
run.  Specif.  :  a  A  range  or  extent  of  ground  for  feeding 
stock  or  other  animals;  as,  a  sheep  run ;  a  chicken  run. 
b  The  distance  between  two  degrees  or  assigned  points  on 
an  arc  or  curved  scale,  as  of  a  surveying  instrument ;  also, 
the  value  of  a  division  of  the  scale  in  seconds  of  arc. 

6.  Specif.,  a  prescribed  distance  or  length  used  as  a  meas¬ 
ure  of  work  done  or  to  be  done ;  as,  in  some  systems  of 
estimating  worsted  yarns,  a  run  is  1,600  yards. 

7.  The  condition  of  the  course  covered  or  to  be  covered ; 
the  going ;  as,  How  is  the  run  on  this  road  ? 

8.  A  trip  or  course  ;  a  journey. 

I  think  oi  giving  her  a  run  in  London.  Dickens. 

9.  Extent  measured  linearly  ;  as,  a  load  on  a  bridge  of 
500  lbs.  per  foot  run  ;  excavation  is  paid  for  by  the  run. 

10.  In  technical  uses  :  a  Naut.  The  after  part  of  the  under¬ 
water  body  from  where  it  begins  to  curve,  or  slope,  up¬ 
ward  and  inward,  to  the  stern.  Cf.  entrance,  6.  b  = 
chalcopyrite.  c  Mining.  (1)  Direction,  as  of  a  vein.  (2) 
Caving  in  of  a  working,  etc.  (3)  A  fall  of  the  cage  in  a 
shaft  due  to  a  failure  in  the  hoisting  apparatus.  (4)  An 
inclined  passage  between  levels.  (5)  A  settling  trough  for 


Rumraadan'.  +  Ramadan. 
rum'mag-y  (rffm'lt-jT  ;  r<3&m'-). 
a.  Rubbishy:  untidy.  Dial.  Eng. 
rura'mes,  rum'mish.  r.  i.  [Cf. 
OF.  riimer  to  grumble,  to  bray.] 
To  bellow.  Ohs.  Scot. 
rom  mill.  =  RUM  mole.  Slang. 
rum'mle  (rurn'M;  rd6m'-). 
Scot.  &  dial.  Eng.  of  rammbl, 
RUMBLE- 

rum'my  (rflm'Y),  a.  [See  rum, 
a.]  =  rum.  Slang. 


rum'my,  a.  Of  or  pert,  to,  or 
characteristic  of,  rum. 
rum'my, «.  < )newho drinksrwn; 
a  drunkard  ;  also,  a  dealer  in.  or 
distiller  of,  rum  or  intoxicating 
liquors.  Low. 

rum'ney  (-nY),  n.  (OF  rome- 
vie ,  rommenie,  a  kind  of  Greek 
wine.  fr.  Romenie,  Roumente, 
LL.  Romania,  the  Roman  Em¬ 
pire,  Eastern  Empire.]  A  kind 
of  white  Greek  wine,  heavy  and 


sweet.  Ohs.  or  Hist. 

Ru  monsch'  (roo-mBnsh'),  n. 

—  Ro\l  \  N  sit. 

ru'mor,  ru'mour,  r.  >.  To  mur¬ 
mur  :  complain.  Ohs. 
ru'mor-er.  ru'mour-er,  n.  One 
who  spreads  rumors, 
ru'mor  ous,  a.  [Cf  OF.  rw- 
nioreux, It.  mmoroso,  romoroso .] 
Pert,  to,  or  of  the  nature  of,  a 
rumor  ;  also,  murmuring.  Ohs. 
rump,  v.  t  1.  To  break  or  cut 


j  off;  also,  to  dock  (a  horse).  Scot. 

3f  Dial.  Eng. 

2.  To  deprive  of  possessions  :  to 
‘  bankrupt  :  also,  to  plunder  :  pil¬ 
lage.  Scot.  4-  Dial.  Eng. 

3.  To  insult,  as  by  turning  one’s 
j  back  upon.  Ohs.  Colloq. 

rum'pad/  (rhm'pftd/),  n.  The 
i  highway.  Cant. 
rum'pade'.  r  t.  [From  rum- 
fad.]  To  hold  up;  rob.  Cant. 
I  —  rum'pad  der,  n.  Cant. 


rump  bone.  The  sacrum. 

Rump'er,  n.  A  member  ora  sup¬ 
porter  of  the  Rump  Parliament. 
Ohs.  or  Hist. 

rump '-fed  .  ri.  A  Shakespearean 
word  meaning,  perh.,  “  fattened 
in  the  rump,  pampered.”  “The 
rump-fed  ronyon.”  Shak. 

rum'ple  (rftm'p’l  :  rdfmi'p’l),  n. 
[Cf.  RrMi’.J  Rump;  tail.  Scot. 
rump'le88.  a.  See -less. 
nim'ply(rfim'plT),  a.  Rumpled. 


rump 'scut' tie  (riimp'skftt/’l),«. 

A  wild  hovdenish  woman, 
rump  steak.  A  steak  cut  from 
the  rump.  See  beep,  l/lust. 
rum-pun'cheon  (rOm-nhn'- 
chun),  n.  A  puncheon  oi  rum. 
rum  raf  ruf.  See  raff  Obs. 
rum'swiz  zle  (rfim'swIz'M),  n. 
A  fabric  made  in  Ireland  from 
imported  undyed  wool, 
rumthe  +  roomth. 
run.  rune. 


food,  foot  •  out,  oil ;  chair  ;  go  ;  sing,  ii)k  ;  4ben,  thin  ;  nature,  verdure  (250) ;  K  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144) ;  boN  ;  yet ;  zh  =  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Guide- 

Full  explanations  of  Abbreviations,  Signs,  etc.,  immediately  precede  the  Vocabulary. 
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RUNTEE 


slimes.  (6)  An  irregular  ore  body.  (7)  Horizontal  distance 
to  which  a  drift  is  or  may  be  carried,  d  Quarrying.  A  di¬ 
rection  of  secondary  or  minor  cleavage;  grain.  Cf.  rift. 
e  Mech.  Deviation  of  a  tool  from  a  correct  path,  f  Thea¬ 
ter.  An  inclined  plane  for  use  as  a  passageway,  g  Starch 
Manuf.  A  long,  slightly  inclined  table  used  in  washing  the 
starch  free  from  gluten  and  fiber,  h  Piquet ,  Cribbage , 
etc.  A  number  of  cards  of  the  same  suit  in  sequence  ;  a  se¬ 
quence  ;  as,  a  run  of  four  in  hearts.  1  Sports.  (1)  In  base¬ 
ball  and  cricket,  the  score  unit,  made  by  running  over  a 
prescribed  course  (in  baseball,  the  round  of  the  bases). 
See  also  4th  cricket.  (2)  Golf,  (a)  The  movement  com¬ 
municated  to  a  golf  ball  by  running.  See  run,  v.  t .,  17. 
(b)  The  distance  a  ball  travels  after  touching  the  ground 
from  a  stroke,  j  Milling.  A  pair  or  set  of  millstones. 

11.  Strength  or  ability  to  run,  as  in  a  race;  as,  too  little 
run  was  left  in  him  to  close  up  the  gap.  Colloq. 

12  Freedom  to  go  about  at  will ;  as,  his  dog  had  the  run 
of  the  office.  Colloq. 

13.  See  bower  bird. 


14.  In  Gaelic  popular  tales,  a  stereotyped  passage  of  nar¬ 
rative  or  description  introduced  into  different  tales, 
by  the  run,  Naut .,  altogether  ;  as,  to  let  go  by  the  run,  to  let 
go  altogether,  instead  of  slacking  off.  —  In  the  long  r.,  in  the 
course  of  time,  trial,  use,  experience,  or  the  like.  ‘‘  [Man] 
starts  the  inferior  of  the  brute  animals,  but  lie  surpasses 
them  in  the  long  run."  J.  II.  Newnuin.  —  r.  of  mine.  Mining , 
ore  or  coal  as  mined.  —  the  r.,  or  the  common  r.,  ordinary 
persons  \  the  generality  or  average  of  people  or  things;  also, 
that  which  ordinarily  occurs;  ordinary  course  or  kind. 
His  whole  appearance  was  .  .  out  of  the  common  rim.  Irving 
run  (run),  p.  a.  [Prop.  p.  p.  of  run ,  v.]  1.  Melted,  or 

made  from  molten  material ;  cast  in  a  mold  ;  as,  run  metal. 

2.  Smuggled  ;  as,  run  goods.  Colloq. 

3.  Having  made  a  migration  or  run  ;  —  said  of  fish, 
run  steel,  the  material  of  malleable  iron  castings. 

run'a-bout'  (ruu'd-bout'),  n.  1.  One  that  runs  about ;  a 
gadder ;  vagabond  ;  runagate. 

2.  Specif.  :  a  pi.  Cattle  left  to  graze  at  will.  Australia. 
b  A  kind  of  light  uncovered  wagon  ;  also,  a  kind  of  light 
automobile  or  motor  boat  of  fair  speed. 
run'a-gate(-gat),  n.  [ME.  renegat ,  fr.  LL.  renegatus ,  con¬ 
fused  with  E.  run,  and  gate  a  way :  cf.  F.  renegat.  See 
renegade.]  1.  A  renegade. 

2.  A  fugitive  ;  runaway  ;  also,  a  vagabond  ;  wanderer. 

Wretched  runagates  from  the  jail.  De  Quincey. 
run'a  way'  (rim'd-wa'),  n.  1.  One  that  flees  from  dan¬ 
ger,  duty,  restraint,  etc.  ;  a  fugitive. 

Thou  runaway ,  thou  coward,  art  thou  fled  ?  Shak. 

2.  Act  of  running  away,  esp.  of  a  horse  or  team, 
run'a-way',  a.  1.  Running  away;  fleeing  from  danger, 
duty,  restraint,  etc. ;  as,  a  runaway  slave. 

2.  Accomplished  by  running  away  or  elopement,  or  during 
flight,  as,  a  runaway  marriage. 

3.  Orig.,  Racing ,  won  by  a  long  lead  ;  as,  a  runaway  race  ; 
hence,  settled  by  a  marked  advantage  ;  decisive, 
runaway  motion,  Mach . ,  a  safety  device  supplementary  to  a 
governor  to  prevent  excessive,  or  sometimes  inadequate, 
speed.  —  r.  star,  Astron..  the  star  Groombridge  1830,  in  Ursa 
Major,  having  the  very  large  proper  motion  of  1"  annually. 

run'by'  (run'bi'),  n.  ;  pi.  runbys  (-biz')-  1.  In  a  hoistway, 
the  clearance  space  between  the  top  of  the  car  frame  and 
the  lowest  portion  of  the  overhead  work. 

2.  Railroading.  An  extra  piece  of  track  to  permit  a  train 
to  back  past  a  crossover  without  using  it. 
run'ei  nate  (run'sT-nat),  a.  [L.  runcinatus ,  p.  p.  of  run- 
cinare  to  plane  off,  fr.  runcina  a 
plane.]  Iiot.  Pinnately  cut  with  the 
lobes  pointing  downwards,  as  the 
leaf  of  the  dandelion, 
run'dale  (run'dal),  n.  [Orig.  un- 
cert.  ;  cf.  run,  v.  ;  dale,  n.]  In 
Scotland  and  Ireland,  a  form  or  sys¬ 
tem  of  holding  land  or  of  distribution  of  lands  among  ten¬ 
ants  or  owners,  now  nearly  obsolete.  By  it  the  land  is  apportioned 
so  that  a  single  tenant’s  or  owner’s  holding  consists  of  strips  lying 
between  those  of  others  Also,  the  order  or  arrangement  of  the 
strips  so  held,  Runrig.  rig  and  rendal,  and  changedale  are  names 
applied  to  systems  of  the  same  or  a  similar  nature, 
run'dle  (rtfn'd’l), n.  [Cf.  rondle,  roundel.]  1.  A  round; 
a  step  of  a  ladder  ;  a  rung. 

2.  A  ball.  Obs.  Holland. 

3.  Mach.  A  pin  or  trundle  of  a  lantern  pinion. 

4.  Something  which  rotates  about  an  axis,  as  a  wheel, 
rund'let  (ruml'lSt),  n.  Also  runlet.  [Dim.  of  OF.  rondelle 

a  little  tun,  fr.  rond  round.  See  round  ;  cf.  roundlet, 
runlet.]  A  small  barrel  of  varying  capacity;  hence,  an 
old  liquid  measure,  latterly  reckoned  at  18  wine  or  U.  S. 
gallons_(about  15  imperial  gals,  or  68  liters).  See  measure. 
rune  (roon),  n.  [AS.  run  a  rune,  a  secret,  a  mystery  ;  akin 
to  Icel.  run ,  OHG.  &  Goth,  runa  a  secret,  secret  colloquy, 
G.  &  Dan.  rune  rune,  Ir.  run  a  secret,  and  prob.  to  Gr. 
cocvvav  to  search  for.  Cf.  roun  to  whisper.]  1.  Any  of 
the  characters  or  signs  of  the  alphabet  formerly  in  general 
use  by  the  Teutonic,  or  Germanic,  peoples  from  about  the 
3d  century  a.  d.  In  its  early  form  the  runic  alphabet, 
generally  known  as  th  %  futhorc  ^  or  f tit  hark  (see  futhorc), 
consisted  of  24  characters,  some  being  dropped  in  later 
forms,  as  the  Norse.  The  origin  of  these  symbols  is  ob¬ 
scure,  but  is  probably  either  Latin  or  Greek.  The  runes 
were  employed  as  magic  signs,  and  in  a, 
writing,  secret  or  otherwise.  The  use  of  ^ 

runes  for  inscriptions  on  stones,  by  Runes  represent- 
which  they  are  best  known,  is  thought  to  in?  the  name 
be  a  later  development.  Runes  are  found  “Cynewulf.” 
m  isolated  cases  in  several  Old  English  manuscripts. 

2.  Speech;  conversation;  language;  counsel.  Obs. 

3.  Mystery,  esp.  as  connected  with  the  invisible  world  of 
spirits  ;  hence,  craft  in  magic  ;  magic. 

4-  pi.  Old  Norse  poetry  expressed  in  runes. 


W 

Runcinate  Leaf. 


rung  (rQng),  n.  [ME.  ronge ,  AS.  hrung  a  staff,  rod,  pole  ; 
akin  to  G.  runge  a  short,  thick  piece  of  iron  or  wood,  OD. 
ronghe  a  prop,  support,  Icel.  rang  a  rib  in  a  ship,  Goth. 
hrugga  a  staff  .]  1.  A  heavy  stick  of  wood  ;  a  stout  6taff 

or  cudgel.  Obs. 

2.  Specif.  :  a  A  spoke  of  a  wheel ;  esp.,  Mach .,  one  of  the 
radial  handles  projecting  from  the  rim  of  a  steering  wheel; 
also,  one  of  the  pins  or  trundles  of  a  lantern  pinion,  b  A 
floor  timber  in  a  ship.  Archaic.  C  One  of  the  rounds  of 
a  ladder,  d  One  of  the  stakes  of  a  cart, 
rung  (rung),  pret.  &  p.  p.  of  ring.  Specif. :  p.  a.  a  Gir¬ 
dled,  as  a  tree,  b  Hooped,  as  the  head  of  a  pile  to  prevent 
splitting  when  struck  by  the  pile  driver,  c  Wearing  a  ring, 
as  an  animal  with  a  ring  through  its  nose, 
ru'nic  (roo'mk),  a.  Of  or  pert,  to  a  rune,  runes,  or  the 
Norsemen  ;  as,  runic  verses,  letters,  names,  rime, 
runic  cross.  =  Celtic  cross.  See  cross,  1 1 lust.  —  r.  knot,  a 
form  of  interlaced  ornament  used  on  jewels,  tools,  etc., 
among  the  early  northern  European  nations.  —  r.  staff.  See 
clog  almanac.  — r.  wand,  a  willow  wand  bearing  runes, 
formerly  thought  to  have  been  used  by  the  Teutons  in 
magic  ceremonies. 

run'let  (run'lgt),  n.  [ run  -f-  - let .]  A  runnel.  Lowell. 
run'nel  (-el),  n.  [See  kindle,  run.]  A  rivulet ;  a  brook  ; 
streamlet ;  runlet.  “Bubbling  runnels."  Collins. 

run'ner  (-er),  7i.  [From  run.]  1.  One  that  runs,  as  a 
racer,  an  engine  driver,  etc. 

2.  In  various  technical  senses  :  a  A  sliding  or  reciprocating 
piece  ;  as  :  (1)  The  movable  ring,  or  ferrule,  sliding  on  the 
round  central  rod  of  an  umbrella.  (2)  See  hanger,  3  f.  (3) 
A  steel-shod  poling  board,  driven  into  unbroken  (loose) 
ground  as  excavation  progresses.  (4)  Either  of  the  (usually) 
steel-shod  longitudinal  pieces  on  which  a  sled  or  sleigh 
slides  ;  also,  the  blade  or  part  of  a  skate  that  slides  on  the 
ice.  (5)  Either  of  the  sliding  centers  of  a  watchmaker’s 
lathe,  b  Metal.  Founding.  A  channel  or  trough  for  con¬ 
ducting  molten  metal ;  agate  or  sprue.  See  4th  gate,  c 
The  rotating  stone  of  a  set  of  millstones.  (1  A  movable  slab 
or  rubber  used  in  grinding  or  polishing  stone,  etc.  e  A  tool 
on  which  lenses  are  fastened  in  a  group,  for  grinding  or 
polishing,  f  Horol.  A  train  of  wheels  for  regulating  the 
speed  of  striking  in  a  repeating  watch,  g  Mach.  An  idle 
wheel.  Rare,  h  A  kind  of  tackle.  See  tackle,  7i.,  ,1.  1 
A  horizontal  longitudinal  timber  on  the  top  of  a  scaffold 
or  staging,  carrying  a  line  of  rails  for  a  hoisting  apparatus, 
etc.,  used  in  building. 

3.  Bot.  a  A  slender 
prostrate  branch 
which  roots  at  the 
joints  or  end,  forming 
new  plants,  as  in  the 

strawberry,  b  A  plant  a  Runner  of  Strawberry  Plant. 


which  spreads  by  this  method  ;  also,  improperly,  any  twin¬ 
ing  vine. 

4.  Zool.  a  A  carangoid  food  fish  ( Elagatis  bipinnulatus) 
widely  distributed  in  warm  6eas  ;  —  so  called  from  its  rapid 
leaps  from  the  water, 
b  The  leather  jack. 

C  A  jurel 
( Carangus 
chrys'os ), 
common 
from  Cape 
Cod  south¬ 
ward. 

5.  The  water  w  ^ 

rail.  Locals  Eng.  *  *  Runner, 4  c.  (*) 

6.  a  A  detective  or  police  officer.  See  Bow  Street  officer. 
Slang ,  Eng.  b  A  messenger,  c  A  smuggler.  Colloq.  d 
A  runaway.  Obs.  e  A  traveling  salesman.  Colloq. 

7.  a  A  kind  of  traveling  supervisor  or  agent  for  a  com¬ 
mercial  house,  esp.  before  the  introduction  of  railroads. 
Eng.  b  One  employed  to  solicit  patronage,  as  for  a  steam¬ 
boat,  hotel,  etc.  Cant ,  U.  S.  c  One  who  makes  a  busi¬ 
ness  of  running  for  things  in  return  for  the  gratuities  re¬ 
ceived  ;  as,  a  runner  called  a  cab  for  him.  Chiefly  Eng. 

8.  =  ZAPETERO. 

9-  An  Oriental  rug  adapted  by  its  long  and  narrow  shape 
for  running,  or  extending,  along  halls,  passageways,  etc. 
10.  pi.  Print.  Letters  or  figures  on  the  side  margin  of  a 
page  to  show  the  position  of  any  line.  Brit. 
runner  and  tackle.  See  tackle. 
run'ner-up',  n.  The  competitor  in  a  contest  who  finishes 
next  to  the  winner  ;  as,  the  runner-up  in  a  golf  tournament, 
run'ning,  vb.  n.  of  run.  Hence  :  n.  1.  Act  of  one  that  runs. 

2.  Strength  or  ability  to  run  ;  as,  there  was  a  great  deal 
of  running  in  the  horse  at  the  finish. 

3.  A  trip,  course,  or  journey;  also,  the  condition  of  a  course 
to  be  covered;  as,  the  running  is  good.  Colloq. 

4.  An  assault  or  attack  ;  a  skirmish.  Obs.  Scot. 

B.  That  which  runs  or  flows ;  as  :  a  The  quantity  of  a 
liquid  which  flows  in  a  certain  time  or  during  a  certain 
operation;  as,  the  first  running  of  a  still,  b  The  discharge 
from  an  ulcer  or  other  sore,  c  =  creeping,  1  d.  d  Music. 
A  leakage  of  wind  in  an  organ  causing  one  or  more  pipes 
to  sound  when  the  digital  is  pressed  without  the  stops  be¬ 
ing  drawn  ;  also,  the  sound  thus  produced, 
in,  or  out  of,  the  running,  entered,  or  not  entered,  as  a  com¬ 
petitor  in  a  contest ;  also,  with,  or  without,  hope  of  win¬ 
ning  in  a  contest. 

run'ning,  p.  pr.  of  run.  Hence  :  a.  1.  Moving  or  ad¬ 
vancing  by  running.  Specif.,  of  a  horse:  a  Having  a 
running  gait ;  not  a  trotter  or  pacer,  b  Trained  and  kept 
for  running  races. 

2.  Continuous  ;  keeping  along  step  by  step  or  from  place  to 
place  ;  as,  a  running  fire  of  musketry ;  a  running  engage¬ 
ment,  i.  e.,  one  between  pursuers  and  pursued. 


3.  Successive  ;  one  following  the  other  without  break  or 
intervention  ;  —  said  of  periods  of  time  ;  as,  to  be  away 
two  days  running ;  to  sow  land  two  years  running. 

4.  Flowing  ;  easy  ;  cursive  ;  as,  a  running  hand  in  writing. 

5.  Quickly  prepared;  light  and  hasty.  “  Provide  u  running 

banquet.”  Marloue. 

6.  Med.  Discharging  pus  ;  as,  a  running  sore. 

7.  Not  fixed  or  definite  in  its  effect  or  application,  but  left 
open  for  future  determination,  as  in  case  of  (1)  a  lease  al¬ 
lowing  the  lessee  the  use  of  all  the  land  he  can  clear  in  his 
lifetime  in  a  larger-described  tract,  or  (2)  a  policy  of  insur¬ 
ance  (often  called  an  open  policy)  leaving  the  value  or  the 
object  insured  to  be  fixed  in  the  future  or  from  time  to 
time,  or  (3)  a  general  writ. 

8.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  run  or  the  act  of  running  ;  used  for 
or  in  running  ;  as,  this  train’s  running  time  is  43  minutes, 
running  account,  a  continuous  statement  of  amounts  due 
and  paid.  —  r.  block,  a  movable  pulley  block  which  rises  or 
sinks  with  the  weight  which  is  raised  or  lowered  ;— disting, 
from  standing  block.  —  r.  board,  a  narrow  platform  along 
the  side  of  a  locomotive,  open  street  car,  etc.  —  r.  bond. 
Masonry.  See  bond,  n.,  1U  a.  —  r.  bowline,  a  bowline  knot 
made  around  its  own  standing  part.  See  2d  knot.  1.  -  r. 
bowsprit.  =  reefing  bowsprit.  —  r.  check,  U.  S.  Custom¬ 
house ,  the  checking  of  ^oods  discharged  into  lighters 
from  a  vessel  only  by  keeping  an  account  of  the  total  num¬ 
ber  of  packages  discharged,  with  the  nature  of  each  pack¬ 
age,  leaving  the  tallying  by  marks  and  numbers  to  be  made 
at  the  customhouse  wharf.  Manila.  —  r.  days,  Com.)  the 
total  consecutive  days  occupied  on  a  voyage  under  a  char¬ 
ter  party.  —  r.-down  clause,  Marine  Insurance ,  a  clause  by 
which  underwriters  assume  a  liability  for  a  part,  usually 
three  quarters,  of  the  damage  inflicted  on  other  vessels  by 
collision  for  which  the  insured  vessel  is  held  to  blame.  —  r. 
expenses,  daily,  current,  or  ordinary  and  indispensable  ex¬ 
penses.— r.  fist, running  hand.  Obs.— r.g&te.  Founding^  gate, 
or  any  of  several  gates,  through  which  molten  metal  runs 
into  the  mold.  —  r.  gear,  a  The  wheels  and  axles  of  a  vehi- 


Running  Gear  of  a  Farm  Truck.  1  Tongue  ;  2  Singletree  or 
Whiffletree  ;  3  Doubletree  ;  4  Stay  Chain  ;  o  Hub  ;  fi  Reach  or 
Coupling  Pole  ;  7  Houndb  ;  8  Bolster  ;  9  Stake  ;  10  Tire  ;  11  Fel¬ 
lies  ;  12  Spokes 

cle,  and  their  attachments,  in  distinction  from  the  body; 
all  the  working  parts  of  a  locomotive  or  other  machine,  in 
distinction  from  the  framework,  b  = running  rigging. 

—  r.  hand,  a  style  of  rapid  writing  in  which  the  letters  are 
usually  slanted  and  the  words  formed  without  lifting  the 
pen  ;  —  disting,  from  round  hand.  —  r.  head,  or  r.  headline, 
Print.)  a  headline  repeated  on  consecutive  pages  in  a  book 
or  the  like.  —  r.  knot.  See  2d  knot,  1.  —  r.  lights,  Naut .,  the 
lights  carried  according  to  international  agreement  by 
vessels  underway  between  sunset  and  sunrise.  They  are 
a  green  light  on  the  starboard  and  a  red  light  on  the  port 
side,  and,  in  case  of  steamers,  a  white  light  at  the  fore¬ 
mast  head.  If  towing,  a  vessel  carries  the  side  lights,  and 
two  or  three  white  lights  arranged  vertically  at  the  fore¬ 
mast  head,  depending  on  the  length  of  the  tow.  —  r.  myrtle, 
the  common  periwinkle.  —  r.  ornament,  an  ornamental  dec¬ 
oration,  as  of  moldings,  formed  with  continuous  design. 

—  R.  Parliament,  the  Scott  ish  Parliament ;  —  a  nickname  al¬ 
luding  to  its  being  shifted  from  place  to  place.  —  r.  part, 
Naut.)  that  part  of  a  tackle  that  is  hauled  upon  ;  —  disting, 
from  the  standing  part.  —  r.  pine,  the  common  club  m068 
Lycopodium  clavatum .  — r .  rein,  a  kind  of  driving  rein,  con¬ 
sisting  of  chin  strap,  rein,  and  martingale,  used  with  horses 
otherwise  bearing  the  head  so  high  that  the  bit  when  pulled 
goes  into  the  corners  of  the  mouth  and  not  against  the 
lower  jaw.  —  r.  rigging,  Naut.)  all  those  ropes  used  in  brac¬ 
ing  the  yards,  making  and  taking  in  sail,  etc. ;  —  disting, 
from  standing  rigging.  —  r.  side.  See  English,  ??.,  6.  Brit. 
— r.  spider,  any  of  certain  spiders  (esp.  of  the  family  Lycosi- 
dse)  which  build  no  web,  but  hunt  their  prey  by  running.  — 
r.  string.  See  drawing  string.  —  r.  title,  the  fixed  or  gen¬ 
eral  title  of  a  volume  as  printed  at  the  top  of  all  left-hand 
pages  or,  sometimes,  all  pages.  —  r.  toad,  the  natterjack.  — 
r.  track,  a  Railroads.  A  track  reserved  for  movements 
through  an  arrangement  of  yards  in  series  that  are  used 
for  these  paration,  classification,  and  storage  of  cars.  U.  S. 
b  A  track  for  running.  —  r.  trap,  Plumbing)  etc.)  a  U  trap 
in  a  pipe,  permitting  liquid  flow,  but  forming  a  seal  for 
sewer  gases.  —  r.  walk,  a  certain  gait  of  a  horse,  being  a 
cross  between  a  walk  and  a  trot. 

run'-off'  (run'of'),  n.  That  which  runs  off.  Specif. :  Hydrog. 
The  rainfall  of  a'region,  discharged  from  it  by  streams. 

run'— on',  p.  a.  That  runs  on  ;  specif.  :  Pros.  Running 
over  witliout  rhetorical  pause  from  one  line  into  another; 
characterized  by  enjambment  (which  see).  —  n.  That 
which  is  run  on,  as  in  printed  matter. 

runt  (runt),  n.  [Scot,  runt  an  old  cow,  an  old,  withered 
woman,  a  hardened  stem  or  stalk,  the  trunk  of  a  tree  ;  cf. 
D.  rund  a  bullock,  an  ox  or  cow,  G.  rind.  Cf.  bother, 
o.]  1.  An  ox  or  cow,  esp.  a  small  one  ;  specif.,  Rare)  pi.) 

undersized  cattle. 

2  Hence,  any  animal,  esp.  any  domestic  animal,  unusually 
small  as  compared  with  others  of  its  kind. 

3.  A  dwarf,  or  a  person  of  small  or  stunted  growth  ;  also, 
a  mean,  despicable,  boorish  person  ;  —  used  opprobriously. 

4.  One  of  a  breed  of  very  large  domestic  pigeons,  usually 
blue  or  silvery  with  barred  wings  and  iridescent  neck. 

5.  The  dead  6tump  or  trunk  of  a  tree  ;  also,  the  stem  of  a 
plant.  Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 

run'tee  (run'te),  n.  [Corruption  of  F.  arrondi  rounded.] 
An  aboriginal  ornament  of  American  Indians  of  the  Middle 


run'-a-round',  n.  Something 

that  runs  around  ;  as  :  a  Med. 
A  whitlow  encircling  the  finger 
nail,  but  not  affecting  the  bone. 
Colloq.  b  A  railroad  track 
around  some  (usually  tempora¬ 
ry)  obstacle.  [  BOARD.  I 

run'board',  n.  =  mi  n  n  i  n  g 
run  ca'tion  (rtii)-ka'shun)i  n. 
[L.  runcatio,  fr.  rnnenre  to  weed 
out.]  A  weeding.  Oh 5. 
ranch  (Scot,  runsh),  n.  Sc  v. 
Crunch.  Obs.  or  Scot. 
ranch  (rhnsh  ;  rdbnsh  ;  140),  n. 
Dial.  Eng.  a  Charlock  b  Wild 
radish  or  jointed  charlock, 
ranch  balls.  The  dried  and 


withered  charlock.  Dial.  Eng 
runci.  +  rouncy. 
runcible  spoon  (r  ii  n's  T-b’l). 
[Perh.  orig.  in  jocose  allusion 
to  the  slaughter  at  the  battle  of 
Koncevaux,  because  it  has  a 
cutting  edge.  Cf.  uounceval  ] 
A  kind  of  fork  with  three  broad 
prongs  or  tines,  one  having  a 
sharp  edge,  curved  like  a  spoon, 
used  with  pickles,  etc. 
run'cle.  +  kunkle,  wrinkle, 
rund  (rflnd  ;  r()n  ;  rtfbn  :  run), 
boot.  &  dial.  Eng.  var.  of  rand, 
border,  shred, 
runde.  Obs.  pret.  of  run. 

„  f 


run' del  trun'ti’l),  n.  [Cf.  bun¬ 


dle.]  A  circle.  Dial.  Eng. 

run'del,  n.  [Cf.  kindle,  run¬ 
nel.]  A  runnel.  Dial.  Eng. 
rundeley.  +  roundelay. 
run'dl.  Rundle.  Ref.  Sp. 
run'dle.  Dial. Eng.  of  roun  del. 
run'dle  (run'd’l  ;  rdon'-).  Var. 
of  runnel,  a  tree.  Dial.  Eng. 
run'dle  (rOn'’l  :  rdbn'’l).  Dial. 
Eng.  var.  of  runnel,  a  stream, 
run'dled.  a.  Rounded.  Obs. 
rune,  r.  i.  [See  roun,  r.]  To 
whisper  :  speak  ;  talk  ;  also,  to 
meditate  :  muse.  Obs. 
rane'eraft'.  n.  See  -craft. 
runed  (roond),  a.  Inscribed 
with  runes. 


run  'er  (roon  'Sr),  n.  A  bard,  or 

learned  man,  among  the  Goths, 
rune'smith’,  n.  One  who  writes 
in  or  deciphers  runes 
run'fish'.  n.  [rim,  v.  4-  fish.] 
A  spent  salmon, 
rung.  Obs.  p.  p.  of  reign. 
rung,  r.  t.  To  wring.  Obs. 
rung 'head',  n.  Shijibinlding. 
1  he  upper  end  of  a  floor  timber, 
rungil.  wrinkle. 
run'hold  er.  n.  One  who  owns 
or  leases  a  run  for  cattle, 
run'ing  (roon'lng),  p.  pr.  Sf  vb. 
n.  of  rune  to  whisper.  Obs. 
run'i8h.  a.  Violent ;  impetu¬ 
ous  ;  fierce.  Obs. 


runkill.  runkle,  wrinkle 
run'kle  (rfip'k’l  ;  rd&n'-),  n.  Sc 
v.  [See  wrinkle.]  Wrinkle. 
Obs.  or  Scot.  Sc  Dial.  Eng. 
run'let.  Var.  of  rundlet. 
Runn  (  rtin),  n.  [Hind,  ran  des¬ 
ert,  wilderness.]  In  India,  a  cer¬ 
tain  flat  land,  in  full  the  Rann, 
or  Runn.  of  Cutch,  flooded  dur¬ 
ing  the  monsoon  months  and  in- 
crusted  with  salt  when  dry. 
run'na-gate  (rtin'd-gat;  rdbn'-). 
Scot.  var.  of  runagate. 
run'ne-gate.  +  runagate. 
run'nel  {dial.  r<5£>n'’l),  n.  1.  A 
pollard  tree;  a  tree  that  is 
dwarfed  or  aged.  Dial.  Eng. 


2.  A  young  tree.  Obs.  [duck.J 
runner  duck.  Indian  runnerl 
runner  stick.  =  gate  pin. 
run'net(V/>W.  rtin'It;  rdbn'-),  n. 
Rennet.  Obs  or  Scot.  Sc  Dial. 
run'ning-ly.  adv.  of  running. 
run'nion  (r  Q  n'y  ti  n).  Var.  of 
ronion. 

ru-nol'o-gy  (r0o-n81'tf-jY),  n. 
[rune  -+-  - logy .]  The  science  of 
runes.  —  ru-nol'o-gist  (-jtst),  n. 
run'rig'  (rfin'rYgO* «•  See  kun- 
dale.  Scot.  Sc  Ireland. 
run'round',  n.  A  felon,  or  whit¬ 
low.  Colloq.)  U.  S. 
runsik.  ^  ransack. 
run'sy.  +  bouncy. 


ale,  senate,  cHre,  4m,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofa ;  eve,  Svent,  6nd,  recent,  maker;  ice,  ill;  old,  6bey,  orb,  5dd,  s8ft,  connect ;  use,  unite,  urn,  up,  circus,  menu  ; 

U  Foreign  Word.  +  Obsolete  Variant  of.  +  combined  with.  =  equals. 


RUN-THROUGH 
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RUSSIAN 


Atlantic  coast  of  the  United  States,  consisting  of  a  disk  of  | 
shell  with  one  or  more  perforations  from  edge  to  edge, 
run'way'  (run'wa'),  W.  1-  The  channel  of  a  stream. 

2.  The  beaten  path  made  by  deer  or  other  animals  in  pass¬ 
ing  to  and  from  their  feeding  grouuds  ;  trail. 

3.  A  road  on  which  logs  are  skidded  ;  a  gutter  road. 

4.  A  wayor  gauged  track  for  wheeled  vehicles,  etc. 

ru  pee'  (roo-pe')t  n.  [Hind,  rupiyah ,  fr.  Skr.  rupya  silver,  ! 
coined  silver  or  gold,  handsome.]  1.  An  East  Indian  sil-  ! 
ver  coin  weighing  approximately  175  grains,  but  varying  in 
weight  and  fineness  with  the  time  and  locality.  Specif., 
tho  principal  silver  coin  of  British  India,  now  current  at 
15  to  the  sovereign  and  hence  having  a  fixed  value  of  Is. 
4d.  or  32.443  cents.  It  contains  about  105  grains  of  pure  sil¬ 
ver  and  was  at  one  time  worth  over  45  cents.  The  sum  of 
100,000  rupees  is  called  a  lac,  and  of  10,000,000  rupees  a  cro re. 
A  system  of  arithmetical  notation  based  on  these  is  used,  j 
all  sums  between  100,000  and  10,000,000  being  written  in  lacs 
(thousands  of  rupees),  etc.,  and  all  sums  above  10,000,000 
being  written  in  crores,  lacs,  thousands,  etc.  For  example, 
73,57,000  =  73  lacs,  57  thousand;  6,37,64,000  =  6  crores,  37  lacs, 
64  thousand  ;  but  it  is  usual  to  express  large  sums  in  tens 
of  rupees,  as  Rx  1,000,000  =  10,000,000  rupees.  The  sicca  ru¬ 
pee,  or  sicca,  once  current  in  Bengal,  was  more  valuable 
by  !ls.  Half,  quarter,  and  eighth  rupees  are  also  coined. 

2.  A  money  of  account  corresponding  to  the  coin.  It  is 
divided  into  16  annas.  Abbr.,  pi.  Its.,  sing.  Re. 

Ru'pert’s  drop  (rod'perts).  A  kind  of  glass  drop  with  a 
long  tail,  made  by  dropping  melted  glass  into  water,  and 
remarkable  for  the  property  (due  to  internal  strain)  of 
bursting  into  fragments  when  the  surface  is  scratched 
or  the  tail  broken ;  —  so  called  from  Prince  Rupert, 
nephew  of  Charles  I.,  who  first  brought  them  to  England- 
Called  also  Rupert’s  ball,  Rupert’s  tear,  etc. 

Ru  plc'O  la  (roo-plk'o-lri),  n. 

[NL.  ;  L.  rupes ,  gen.  rupis ,  a 
rock  -f-  colere  to  inhabit.] 

Zool.  The  genus  containing 
the  cook  of  the  rock,  the  type 
of  a  subfamily,  Ru-plc  0  ll'nso 
(-li'ne),  of  Cotingidae. 
ru-pic'O-lous  (roo-ptk'o-lws), 
a.  [See  Rupicola.]  Bot.  A 
Zool.  Living  among,  inhabit¬ 
ing,  or  growing  on,  rocks. 

Rup'pl  a  (rup'T-d),  7i.  [NL., 
after  Heinrich  Bernhard  Rup -  Cock  of  the  Rock  ( Rupicola 
pius ,  German  botanist.]  Bot.  rupicola). 

A  small  genus  of  potamogetonaceous  herbs,  the  tassel 
grasses,  having  capillary  stems,  slender  alternate  leaves, 
and  monoecious  flowers  destitute  of  perianth.  The  species 
are  widely  distributed  in  salt  and  brackish  waters, 
rup'ture  (rup'tur),  n.  [L.  ruptura ,  fr.  rumpere ,  rvptum , 
to  break  :  cf.  F.  rupture.  See  reave  ;  cf.  rout  a  defeat.] 

1.  A  breaking  apart,  or  separating,  or  state  of  being  broken 
apart ;  as,  the  rupture  of  the  skin,  of  a  blood  vessel. 

2.  Breach  of  peace  or  concord  ;  specif.,  open  hostility  or 
war  between  nations  ;  as,  they  came  to  rupture. 

3.  Med.  Hernia.  See  hernia. 

Syn.  —  Breach,  break,  burst,  disruption.  See  fracture. 
rup'ture,  v.  t.  ifr  i. ;  -tured  (-turd) ;  -tur-ing  (-tur-Tng). 

1.  To  part  by  violence  ;  break;  burst;  as,  to  nipt  are  a  vein. 
2-  To  produce  a  hernia  in. 

rup'tured  (-turd),  a  Broken  ;  separated  ;  specif. :  Med. 
Having  a  rupture,  or  hernia. 

ru'ral  (roo'r&l),  a.  [F.,  fr.  L.  nivalis,  fr.  ms,  mris,  the 
country.  Cf.  room  space,  rustic.]  1.  Of  or  pert,  to  the 
country,  as  distinguished  from  a  city  or  town  ;  living  in, 
suitable  for,  or  resembling,  the  country  ;  rustic  ;  as,  rural 
scenes;  a  mral  prospect.  “  A  rural  fellow'.”  Skak. 

2.  Of  or  pertaining  to  agriculture  ;  as,  rural  economy. 

3.  Civil  Law.  Designating,  or  pertaining  to,  a  tenement 
in  land  adapted  and  used  for  agricultural  or  pastoral  pur¬ 
poses  ;  — opposed  to  urban. 

The  test  whether  a  tenement  is  rural  or  urban  is  not  the  place 
where  the  property  is  situated,  but  the  use  to  which  it  is  devoted. 

13  S.  C  ( Cape  Colony)  62. 
Syn.  —  Rural,  rustic,  pastoral,  bucolic,  Arcadian.  Ru¬ 
ral  refers  to  the  country  itself,  esp.  in  its  pleasant  as¬ 
pects  ;  rustic  commonly  implies  a  contrast  with  the  refine¬ 
ments  of  the  city  or  the  town,  and  often  connotes  rudeness 
or  lack  of  polish  ;  as,  “  The  pleasures  [which  the  summer 
retreats]  afforded  were  merely  rural  ;  the  company  splen¬ 
etic,  nistic,  and  vulgar”  (Goldsmith) ;  ”  He  .  .  .  buried 
himself  in  the  rural ,  or  rather  rustic,  solitude  of  Buriton  ” 

( Gibbon ) :  “  He  had  no  taste  for  rural  loveliness,  green 
fields  and  vineyards,  .  .  .  but  he  would  often  have  his 
tongue  in  his  cheek  at  the  simplicity  of  rustic  dupes  ”  (Ste- 
vensojt) ;  cf.  a  rustic  bridge.  That  is  pastoral  (see  etym.) 
which  has  to  do  with  the  life  of  shepherds,  or  (esp.)  with 
conventional  rural  life  ;  as,  “  All  good  poetry  descriptive 
of  rural  life  is  essentially  pastoral  ''  ( Bushin).  Bucolic  is 
a  literary  (sometimes  humorous)  synonym  for  rustic  ;  Ar¬ 
cadian  suggests  ideal  pastoral  simplicity, 
rural  dean.  Eccl.=  dean,  n.,  2  C-  Hence:  r.  deanery.— 


rural  district,  in  England,  a  subdivision  of  an  administra¬ 
tive  county  embracing  usually  several  county  parishes. 
—  r.  servitude.  See  servitude,  n..  Law. 
ru'ral  ism  (roo'ral-Tz’m),  n.  Quality  or  state  of  being  rural ; 

ruralness  ;  also,  a  rural  idiom  or  expression, 
ru-ral'i-ty  (roo-r51'T-tT),  n.;  pi.  -ties  (-tiz).  [Cf.  LL.  ru- 
ralitas.']  Ruralism  ;  also,  a  rural  place, 
ru'ral-ize  (roo'ral-iz),  v.  t.  ;  -ized  (-Izd) ;  -iz'ing  (-iz'Tug). 
To  render  rural ;  to  give  a  rural  appearance  to. 
ru'ral-ize,  v.  i.  To  become  rural ;  to  rusticate, 
ru  ri-'  jc'a-nal  (rob'rl-dgk'd-nfil),  a.  [L.  rus ,  ruris,  the 
country  -f-  decanus.  8ee  dean.]  Of  or  pert,  to  a  rural  dean. 
Rus'cus  (rus/kus),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  L.  ruscum,  rustum ,  butcher's 
broom.]  Bot.  A  genus  of  European  evergreen  convallari- 
aceous  shrubs  bearing  leaflike  phylloclades,  small  greenish 
flowers  and  red  berries.  R.  aculeatus ,  the  butcher’s  broom, 
is  often  cultivated.  Also  [/.  c.],  a  plant  of  this  genus, 
ruso  (rooz),  n.  [F.,  fr.  ruser  to  use  tricks,  OF.  also  reuser 
to  deceive,  also,  to  repel,  put  to  flight ;  orig.  uncert.]  An 
artifice  ;  trick  ;  stratagem  ;  wile  ;  fraud  ;  deceit. 

Syn.  —  See  artifice. 

rush  (rtish),  n.  [ME.  rusche,  rische ,  resche,  AS.  risce,  I'esce, 
rise;  akin  to  LG.  rusk,  risch,  D.  &  G.  rusch  ;  all  prob.  fr. 
L.  ruscum  butcher’s  broom  ;  peril,  akin  to  Goth,  raus 
reed,  G.  rohr.’]  1.  Any  of  various  aquatic  or  marsh-grow¬ 
ing  plants  of  the  genus  Juncus,  having  cylindrical,  often 
hollow,  stems ;  also,  any  of  several  species  of  Scirpus.  Cf . 
bulrush.  Rushes  are  used  in  bottoming  chairs  and  plait¬ 
ing  mats,  and  the  pith  is  used  in  some  places  for  w  icks 
and  rushlights.  They  wrere  formerly  strewn  over  floors. 

2.  The  merest  trifle;  a  straw  ;  as,  not  w'orth  a  rush . 
rush  (rush),  v.  i.  ;  rushed  (rusht);  rush'ing.  [ME.  ruschen; 
orig.  uncert. ;  cf.  OF.  reiisser,  perh.  var.  of  reuser  to  repel, 
retreat;  see  ruse,  n.  (Oxf.  E.  D.)\  or  cf.  MHG.  ruschen  to 
rush,  rustle,  G.  rauschen  to  rustle,  Icel.  &  Sw.  ruska  to 
shake,  Dan.  ruske.  1  1.  To  move  forward  with  impetuos¬ 

ity,  violence,  tumultuous  rapidity,  or  haste. 

2.  Specif. :  Football.  To  advance  the  ball  by  carryiug  it. 

3.  To  act  with  undue  haste  and  eagerness,  or  without  due 
deliberation  or  preparation  ;  as,  to  rush  into  business. 

rush,  v.  t.  1.  To  push  or  urge  forward  with  impetuosity 
or  violence  ;  to  hurry  onward. 

2.  To  make  an  onset  on  ;  to  charge  ;  attack  ;  also,  to  carry 
by  assault ;  as,  to  rush  a  barrier. 

3.  To  destroy ;  overthrow  ;  defeat ;  also,  to  drive  back 
(an  enemy) ;  repulse. 

4.  Football,  U.  S.  To  carry  forward  by  a  rush  or  contin¬ 
ued  rushes  ;  as,  to  i'ush  the  ball  ten  yards. 

5.  To  recite  (a  lesson)  or  pass  (an  examination)  with  great 
ease  and  few  errors.  Colie  ye  Cant,  U.  S. 

to  rash  the  growler,  to  fetch  beer  from  a  saloon  in  a  pail, 
pitcher,  or  the  like.  Slatig,  U.  S. 
rush,  n.  1.  A  moving  forward  with  rapidity  and  force  or 
eagerness ;  a  violent  motion  or  course  ;  as,  a  rush  of 
troops  ;  a  rush  of  winds  ;  a  rush  of  water. 

2.  A  thronging  to  a  newly  discovered  ore  field;  esp.,  a  gold 
rush.  Also,  the  new  gold  field  itself.  Chiejly  Australasia. 

3.  An  onset ;  attack  ;  combat ;  specif.,  in  colleges,  acade¬ 
mies,  etc.,  a  contest  or  trial  of  strength  between  two  classes, 
or  delegations  from  two  classes,  for  temporary  possession 
of  a  walk,  fence,  cane,  etc.  ;  as,  a  cane  rush.  U.  S. 

4.  That,  which  by  its  accumulation  or  pressure  causes  un¬ 
usual  activity  and  haste  ;  as,  a  7'ush  of  business.  Colloq. 
5-  A  ready  and  nearly  faultless  recitation,  examination, 
or  the  like.  College  Cant,  U.  S. 

6.  Football,  U.  S.  a  One  of  certain  players  in  the  rush  line; 
as,  the  center  or  end  rush,  b  Act  of  carrying  the  ball. 

rush  broom  a  All  Australian  fabaceous  plant  (  Vimina- 
ria  denudata),  having  slender  branches,  b  Spanish  broom, 
rush  candle  A  candle  made  of  the  pith  of  certain  rushes, 
peeled  except  on  one  side,  and  dipped  in  grease, 
rush'er  (rQsli'er),  n.  One  who  rushes.  Specif.:  a  One  who 
does  things  rapidly,  b  Football,  U.  S.  A  player  in  the  rush 
line  (which  see),  c  Polo,  etc.  Any  of  the  players  on  the  for¬ 
ward  line  of  attack  or  defense,  d  One  who  joins  in  the  rush 
to  a  freshly  discovered  ore  field.  Colloq.  or  Cant. 
rush'light'  (-lit/),  n.  A  rush  caudle,  or  its  light ; 
hence,  a  small,  feeble  light, 
rush  lily.  Any  large  -  flowered  species  of  the 
genus  Si8yrincnium,esj).S.  grandijiorum  of  west¬ 
ern  North  America. 

rush  line.  Football.  The  players  of  the  forward 
line  of  attack  or  defense ;  also,  the  imaginary  line 
by  w  hich  these  players  take  their  position.  U.  S. 
rush'y  (rQsh'T),  a.  1.  Abounding  with  rushes. 

2.  Made  of  rushes  ;  as,  a  mslnj  couch, 
ru'sine  (roo'sin  ;  -sin  ;  183),  a.  [NL.  Rusa,  the  a  ]3row 
name  of  the  genus,  Malay  rusa  deer.]  Zool.  Of,  Tine  :  b 
like,  or  pertaining  to,  the  deer  of  the  genus  or  T  r  es- 
subgenus  Rusa.  $,iue  ;  ® 

ruslne  antler,  an  antler  with  the  brow  tine  simple  ^ur"roJ  * 
and  the  beam  simply  forked  at  the  tip- 


Ru  sine 
Antler. 


rusk  (rusk),  n.  [Sp.  rosea  de  mar  sea  rusks,  a  kind  of  bis¬ 
cuit,  rosea ,  prop,  a  screw,  spiral.]  1.  A  light,  soft  bread 
made  with  yeast  and  eggs,  often  crisped  in  an  oven  ;  also, 
a  kind  of  sweet  biscuit. 

2.  A  kind  of  hard  bread,  as  for  ships’  stores.  Obs. 

3.  Bread  or  cake  made  brown  and  crisp  in  an  oven  ;  often, 
also,  such  bread  grated  or  pulverized. 

rus'ma  (rtta'ind),  n.  [F.  (cf.  It.  rusma),  fr.  Turk,  khyryzma 
a  paste  used  as  a  depilatory,  fr.  Gr.  xpiopa  an  unguent.  Cf. 
cream.]  A  depilatory  of  orpiment  and,  usually,  quicklime. 
Rus-se'li-a  (ru-se'lT-d  ;  -sel'ya),  n.  [NL.,  after  Alex.  Rus¬ 
sell  (d.  1768),  a  physician  at  Aleppo.]  Bot.  A  genus  of 
Mexican  scrophulariaceous  shrubs  with  small  or  minute 
leaves,  red  flowers  with  a  tubular  corolla,  four  stamens, 
and  a  nearly  globose  2-celled  capsule, 
rus'set  (rfis'St ;  -It ;  151),  a.  [OF.  roussel,  rosset ,  dim.  of 
rous,  ros,  red,  F.  roux,  L.  7'ussus  (for  7udtus,  rudhtus),  akin 
to  E.  red.  See  red  ;  cf.  roussette.]  1.  Reddish  brown, 
or  (with  6ome)  reddish  gray  ;  also,  yellowish  brown. 

The  morn,  in  russet  mantle  clad.  Shak. 

2  Leather  Many)'.  Designating,  or  pertaining  to,  leather 
which  is  finished  except  for  the  coloring  and  polishing. 

3.  Made  of  coarse  cloth  of  a  dull  reddish  brow  n  color ; 
lienee,  coarse  ;  homespun;  rustic.  Archaic. 
rus'set,  n.  1.  A  reddish  brown  color  or,  according  to  some, 
a  gray  or  broken  red  ;  also,  a  yellowish  brown  ;  also,  any 
pigment  or  dye  which  yields  this  color. 

2.  Cloth  or  clothing  of  a  russet  color  and  (often)  coarse 
texture;  orig.  and  esp.,  homespun  cloth  or  clothing,  former¬ 
ly  commonly  worn  by  country  people  ;  hence,  country  dress. 

3.  One  of  a  group  of  winter  apples  having  rough  skins  of 
a  russet  color,  as  the  Roxbury  russet. 

4.  Russet  leather.  See  russet,  a.,  2. 

Rus'sia  (rush'd),  n.  A  country  of  Europe  and  Asia. 

Russia  braid.  See  soutache.  —  R.  calf.  See  Russia  leather  ; 
calf.  2.  —  R.  duck,  a  variety  of  strong  linen  duck  for  men’s 
garments.  —  R.  grass,  the  floating  manna  grass  Panicularia 
rtuitans.—  R.  iron,  a  kind  of  sheet  iron  having  a  lustrous 
olue-black  coating  of  oxide  which  protects  it  against  cor¬ 
rosion.  It  is  usea  for  stovepipes,  etc.  —  R.  leather,  leather 
made  from  various  skins  by  tanning  in  the  ordinary  way 
and  then  treating  on  the  flesh  side  with  birch  oil,  w  hich 
imparts  a  peculiar  odor  and  protects  from  insects.  It  was 
originally  made  from  the  skins  of  young  cattle  in  Russia. 
Russia  leather  is  often  colored  red  with  brazilwood.  It 
is  used  in  fine  bookbinding,  for  purses,  etc.  —  R.  matting, 
matting  manufactured  in  Russia  from  the  inner  bark  of 
the  European  linden  (Tilia  europ&a).  —  R.  sheetiron.  See 
Russia  iron. 

Rus'sian  (rrish'dn),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  Russia,  its  in¬ 
habitants,  or  language. 

Russian  almond,  a  dwarf  almond  (Amygdalus  nana)  native 
of  Russia  and  w  estern  Asia,  cultivated  for  its  white  or  pink 
flowers.  —  R.  apple,  a  variety  of  apple  originating  in  Russia; 
specif.,  the  red  astrachan.  —  R.  backgammon,  a  variety  of 
backgammon  in  which  the  pieces  of  both  players  are  en¬ 
tered  on  the  same  table,  as  determined  by  throws  of  the 
dice.  —  R.  bagatelle.  See  bagatelle,  2.— R.  bath,  a  vapor 
bath  which  consists  in  a  prolonged  exposure  of  the  body 
to  steam,  followed  by  washings  and  shampooings.  —  R. 
braid.  See  soutache.  —  R .  cactus,  the  Russian  thistle.  —  R. 
calendar,  the  Julian  calendar,  still  used  in  Russia.  See  cal¬ 
endar,  7i.,  1.—  R.  cedar,  the  Swdss  stone  pine  (Pmusee7nbra). 

—  R.  Church,  the  established  church  of  the  Russian  empire. 
It  forms  a  portion,  by  far  the  largest,  of  the  EasternChurch 
and  is  governed  by  the  Holy  Synod.  The  czar  is  the  head 
of  the  church,  but  he  has  never  claimed  the  right  of  decid¬ 
ing  questions  of  theology  and  dogma.  —  R.  crash,  a  strong 
unbleached  linen  fabric  of  varying  quality,  used  for  gar¬ 
ments,  towels,  and  in  embroidery.  —  R.  embroidery,  simple 
conventional  patterns  worked  with  silk,  cotton,  or  wool, 
esp.  on  wash  materials.—  R.  mulberry,  a  small  bushy  variety 
(A torus  alba  lalarica)  of  the  white  mulberry.  — R.  musk,  a 
variety  of  musk  from  Siberia.  It  comes  in  large  pods  and 
is  inferior  to  that  from  China.  —  R.  sable.  =  Siberian  sa¬ 
ble.  —  R.  saltwort,  the  Russian  thistle.  —  R.  sauce,  velout6 
sauce  thickened  with  egg  yolks  and  containing  cream, 
grated  horse-radish,  and  fine  herbs.  —  R.  sheet  iron,  Russia 
iron.  —  R.  tapestry,  a  strong  fabric  of  hemp  or  coarse  linen, 
used  for  window'  curtains,  embroidery,  etc.  —  R.  thistle,  or 
R.  tumbleweed,  a  prickly  European  chenopodiaceous  plant 
(Sa/sola  tragus),  which  has  become  a  serious  pest  in  the 
western  United  States.  —  R.  turnip,  the  rutabaga.  —  R.  whist, 
whist  differing  from  the  ordinary  game  chiefly  in  having 
no  trumps,  counting  honors,  playing  (usually)  ten  points 
as  a  game,  and  varying  the  scoring  according  to  agreement. 

—  R.  wolfhound.  See  wolfhound.  —  the  R.  By'ron,  Alek¬ 
sandr  Sergyeevich  Pushkin  (1799-1837),  the  most  celebrated 
poet  of  Russia.  He  was  influenced  by  the  poetry  of  Byron. 

Rus'sian.  7i.  1.  One  of  the  people  of  Russia  ;  esp.,amem- 

ber  of  the  dominant  Slavic-speaking  race,  or  races,  of  Rus¬ 
sia.  Linguistically  the  Russians  fall  into  three  divisions:  (1) 
Those  speaking  Indo-European  languages,  chiefly  Balto- 
Slavic  tongues,  with  Russian,  Polish,  Lithuanian,  and  Let¬ 
tish  foremost.  Of  these,  the  Russian-speaking  peoples  are 
subdivided  into  the  Great  Russians,  of  the  central  and  north¬ 
eastern  provinces  ;  the  Little  Russians,  of  Little  and  South 


run '-through',  w.  =  follow. 
runt'y  (rfln'tT),  a.  Like  a 
runt :  diminutive  ;  also,  mean  ; 
boorish.  Colloq.  or  Dial. 
runyous.  4*  roynous. 

Rup  Abbr.  Rupert  ;  Ruprecht. 
ru'pa  (rflb'pd),  n.  [Skr.  nip  a 
form,  color  ]  Theos.  Body  ; 
visible  form.  [per.  I 

rupee  paper.  =  enfaced  i*a-| 
Ru  pe'li  an  (roo-pe'lY-dn ),  a. 
[From  the  Rupel  river,  Bel¬ 
gium.]  Geol  Designating  the 
upper  division  of  the  Belgian 
Oligocene.  —  Ru  pe'li-an,  n. 
ru'pel  la-ry,  a.  [From  L.  rupes 
a  rock.]  Rocky.  Obs- 
Ru'pert  (rdb'p?rt),  n.  [From 
G.  Ruprecht,  perh.  through  F. 
See  Robert.]  Masc.  prop. name. 
L.  Rupertus  (roo-ptir'tils). 
Rupert  of  Debate.  The  four¬ 
teenth  Karl  of  Derby  (1799-1869); 
—  a  nickname  likening  his  im¬ 
petuous  eloquence  to  the  liery 
charges  of  the  Cavalier  Prince 
Rupert,  nephew  of  Charles  I. 
ru  pes'tri-an  (roo-ptfs'trT-tfn), 
«.  [L.  rupes  rock.]  Composed 
of  rock  ;  inscribed  on  rocks. 
ru-pes'trine(-trTn),a.  [L.  rupes 
rock  +  -trine, ti%  in  lacustrine, pa- 
\ustrine.)  Rupicolous. 
ru'pl  a  (rdo'pY-d),  n.  [NL.,  fr. 
G.  PV7TO?  filth,  dirt.]  Med.  An 
eruption,  occurring  esp.  in  terti¬ 


ary  syphilis,  consisting  of  vesi¬ 

cles  having  an  inflamed  base 
and  filled  with  serous,  purulent, 
or  bloody  fluid,  which  dries  up, 
forming  large,  blackish,  coni¬ 
cal  crusts,  ru'pl  al  f-tfl).  a. 

Ru  pi  ca'pra  (  ka'prd  ;  -kflp'- 
rd),  n.  [L.,a  chamois;  rupes  rock 
4-  capra  sh e-goat.]  Zunl.  The 
genus  consisting  of  the  cham¬ 
ois,  sometimes  made  the  type 
of  a  subfamily.,  Ru  pi-ca-pri'- 
n»  (-kd-prl'ne).  —  ru  pi-cap'- 
rlne  (-kftp'rln  |_-rtn),  a. 
ru-pic'o-line(roo-pYk'6-lTn;-lYn; 
188), a.  Rupicolous  [rob.  05s.| 
ruppen.'-.  t  [Cf.  AS.ry/>a/i.]  To| 
ruppit.  Scot.  var.  of  rippet. 
rup'tile  (rfip'tYl  ;  scc-ile),  a. 
[L.  rumpere ,  nijituni,  to  break.] 
ZtoU Dehiscing  irregularly. Aare. 
rup'tion  (rhp'shun),  n.  [L 
ruptio,  fr.  rumpere,  ruptum,  to 
break.]  A  bursting  ;  rupture, 
rup'tive  (-tYv),  a.  [L.  rumpere, 
ruptum,  to  break.]  Rupturing 
or  tending  to  rupture, 
rup'tor,  u.  [L.]  One  who 
breaks,  violates,  or  destroy s.Obs. 
rup-to'ri-um  (r  ft  p-t  o'r  Y-iZ  m  ; 
201),  n.  [LL.]  Med.  An  agent 
for  effecting  a  solution  of  con¬ 
tinuity,  as  a  caustic.  Obs.  or  R 
rup'to-ry.  n.  Ruptorium.  Obs 
rup'tu-a-ry  (rflp'tO-ft-rY).  n. 
[CL  rotukier.)  A  plebeian; 


a  roturier  Rare. 

rup'ture- wort'  (-tfir-wfirt'),  n. 
a  Burstwort.  b  A~West  Indian 
amaranthaceous  plant  ( Alter - 
nanthera  polyqonoii/es)  some¬ 
what  resembling  burstwort. 
ru'ral,  n.  A  rustic.  Obs. 
ru  ral 'j  rdo-ral'  ),  n.  ;  pi.  p.ura- 
les  (roo-ra'las).  [Amer.  Sp.,  fr. 
Sp.  rural  rural.]  A  municipal 
police  officer.  Sp.  A  m  e  r.  If 
Southwestern  U.S.  [rural  life.) 
ru'ral-lst.  n.  One  who  leads  a| 
ru'ral-ly,  adv.  of  rural. 
ru'ral-ness.  n.  See  -ness. 
rurd,  rurde.  +  herd,  n. 
ru'ric,  a.  [L.  rus,  ruris,  coun¬ 
try.]  Rustic.  Obs.  Scot. 
ru-ric'o-list  (rfib-rYk'6-l'Ist),  n. 
L.  ruri co /a.)  An  inhabitant  of 
he  country.  Obs. 
ru'ri-gene  ( roo'rY-jen ),  ru-rig'e- 
nous  ( roo-rij'r-nus),  a.  [L.  ruri- 
qena .]  Born  in  the  country.  Obs. 
ru'ru  (rdo'r(5b),  n.  [Maori.] 
The  New  Zealand  morepork. 
Rus.  Abbr.  Russia  :  Russian, 
ru'sa  (rdo'sd),  n.  [Hind,  rusa.] 
Lemon  grass. 

Ru'sa.  n.  [NL  See  rusine.] 
Zobl.  a  A  genus  or  subgenus  (of 
Cem/s)oi  maned  East  Indian 
deer,  including  the  samhar.  b 
[  l.c  ]  Any  species  of  this  genus, 
rnsare.  4*  rooser,  flatterer, 
rusche.  4*  rush. 


ruse.  4*  RESB,  L-  ^Uikr. 

ruse  (Scot,  rooz,  riiz).  Obs.  or 
Scot.  var.  of  roose.  [05s.  I 
ruse  (robz),  a.  Tricky  ;  artful] 
ruse  (dial.  rooz.  riiz),*  r.  i.  [Cf. 
dial,  rose,  AS  hrdosan  to  fall.] 
Toslip;fall  Obs.  or  Dial.  Rny. 
ruse.  v.  i.  [Cf.  rusk  artifice.] 
To  retreat ;  escape.  Obs. 

[|  ruse  de  guerre'  (riiz' d?  gar')- 
[F  I  A  war  stratagem, 
ru'se  oil  (roo's?).  Citronella 
oil.  See  oil.  Table  I. 
rush  (rush  ;  rdosh).  Scot  &  dial. 
Eng.  of  hash,  an  eruption, 
rush  (.'Hal.  rQsh,  rdosh),  v.  t.  To 
gather  rushes.  Ohs.  or  Dial.  — 
v.  t.  To  strew  with  rushes.  Obs- 
rush  bearing.  A  kind  of  rural 
festival,  marking  or  commem¬ 
orating  the  dedication  of  a 
church,  during  which  the  pa¬ 
rishioners  bring  rushes  to  strew 
the  church.  Archaxc.  Eng. 
rush 'buck  ler,  n.  A  swash¬ 
buckler  Ohs. 

r  u  8  h'b  u  s  h  (rtish 'bdbsh'  ; 

rdbsh'-),  ti .  A  clump  of  rushes. 
Scot  Sc  Dial.  Eng.  _  Craty. 
rush  daffodil.  A  daffodil  (Xar- 
cissus  triandrus)  of  southern 
Europe.  [with  rushes.  I 

rushed  (rtlsht),  a.  Overgrown  | 
rush'en  <  riish'en; -Yn),  a.  Made 
of  rushes.  Scot.  Sc  Dial.  Eng 
rush'er.  n.  One  who  strewed  the 


floor  with  rushes  at  dances.  Obs. 

rush  garlic.  Crow  garlic, 
rush  grass  Any  grass  of  the 
genus  Sporobolus,  having  wiry 
stems  and  sheathed  panicles. 
rush'-grownG  a.  1.  Tapering 
like  a  rush.  Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 
2  Overgrown  by  rushes,  as  land, 
rush'i-ness  (r  u  s  h'l-n  6  s),  n. 
See  -n  ess. 

rush'ing-ly,  adv.  of  rushing,  p. 
pr  [jonquil.  I 

rush '-leaved  daf'fo-dll.  The| 
•rush'like  ,  a.  Resembling  a 
rush  ;  weak.  [earthnut. I 

rush'-nut',  n.  The  chufa,  or| 
rusht.  Rushed.  Ref.  Sp. 
rush  toad.  The  natterjack, 
rush  wheat.  Couch  grass. 

R  U.  S.  I.  Abbr  Royal  United 
Service  Institution, 
rusien.  4*  kkse,  to  shake. 

||  rus  in  ur'be.  [L  ]  The  coun¬ 
try  in  the  city. 

Martial  ( Epigrams ,  XII.  57,  21) 
rusk,  r  t.  [Cf  Icel.  ruska  to 
shake,  Dan.  ruske  to  shake,  pull 
up.]  Prob.,  to  tear.  Obs. 
rusk.  t.  To  parch  (bread  or 
cake)  in  an  oven.  Dial. 
rus'kle.  »\  i  [Cf.  Icel.  ryskja  to 
shake.  Dan.  ruske,  Sw.  ruska  J 
To  stretch  in  yawning.  Obs. 
rus'ot  (rhs'<5t),  rus'wut  (-wnt), 
n.  [Hind,  rasaut  juice  of  the 
boxthorn.]  An  extract  from  the 


wood  or  roots  of  various  species 

of  Berberis ,  used  medicinally. 
India.  [See  coin. | 

rus-po'ne  (rdbs-pO'na),  n.  [ 1 1 . j  | 
Russ  (rus),  n.  sing.  Sc  j  l.  [F. 
Russe.]  A  Russian,  or  the  Rus¬ 
sians  ;  the  Russian  language. 
Russ,  a.  [F.  russe.]  Of  or  pert, 
to  the  Russians. 

Russ  Abbr.  Russia,  Russian, 
rus-sare'  (rQ-sar'),  n.  See  pe¬ 
trography. 

russche.  f  rush,  a  plant,  etc. 
rus'sel,  n.  [OF.  roussel,  rossel, 
lit.,  red,  dim.  of  rous,  F.  rouj-.i 
Obs  1.  A  fox. 

2.  A  twilled  worsted  cloth  some¬ 

times  having  a  satin  finish,  for¬ 
merly  made  in  England, 
rus'sel-cord',  ri.  A  kind  of  rep 
made  of  cotton  and  \\  ool,  used 
for  women’s  dresses,  scholastic 
gowns,  hugs,  etc. 
rus'sel-lng,  n.  [Cf.  F.  roussel et 
a  kind  of  pear.]  A  kind  of 
apple;  a  ru6seting  Obs. 
Rus'sell’s  vi  per  (r  t)  s'*'1 1  z). 
[After  Patrick  Russell  (1727- 
1895),  physician  at  Aleppo.) 
The  jessur.  [glow  over,  hare  l 
rus'set,  v.  t.  To  cost  a  russet  | 
rus'set-lng,  n.  1.  A  russet  ap¬ 
ple.  Obs.  [Obs.  I 

2  One  wearing  russet  ;  a  rustic  1 

3.  =  russet,  n .,  2. 
rus'set-y  (-Y).a.  =  russet,  a.,  L 


food,  foot ;  out, oil;  chair  ;  go  ;  sing,  igk  ;  then,  thin ;  nature,  verdure  (?50) ;  K  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144) ;  boN  ;  yet ;  zh  =  zin  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Guide. 
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Russia,  and  including  the  Ruthenians  and  the  Cossacks  ; 
and  the  White  Russians,  a  relatively  small  group  in  West 
Russia,  adjoining  the  Foies  and  Lithuanians.  (2)  Those 
speaking  the  Ural-Altaic  languages,  chiefly  Finno-Ugric 
tongues  (see  Finno-Ugric),  together  with  such  Turkic  idi¬ 
oms  as  Chuvash,  Kirghiz,  Kazan  Tatar,  etc.,  of  southeast 
ern  Russia.  (3)  The  linguistic  families  of  Caucasia  (see 
Caucasian,  ».,  1). 

Ethnically,  according  to  Ripley,  Russia  is  peopled  by  an  abo¬ 
riginal,  tall,  red-blond,  dolichocephalic  race,  probably  of  Fin¬ 
nish  speech,  intermixed,  in  the  Russians  proper,  with  Slavic 
speaking  conquerors  of  the  brachyeephalie  Alpine  race  ;  while 
in  the  extreme  north,  southeast,  and  euBt,  Mongolian  races  have 
settled  and  modified  the  type  in  varying  degrees  Deniker  finds 
in  central  and  northern  Russia  and  Finland  representatives  of 
his  Northern,  Sub-Northern,  and  Eastern  European  races  ;  m 
eastern  and  southern  Russia,  traces  of  the  Cevenole  race  ;  in  Po 
land,  of  the  Vistulian  ;  and  in  the  southern  provinces,  of  the 
Adriatic  and  Sub-Adriatic  a6  well.  Linguistic  and  race  bound¬ 
aries  have  only  a  general  correspondence. 

2.  The  chief  Slavic  language  of  Russia.  It  is  divided  into 
Great  Russian,  which  furnishes  the  standard  literary  lan¬ 
guage,  Little  Russian,  spoken  in  parts  of  Austria-Hungary 
as  well  as  southern  Russia,  and  White  Russian,  the  speech 
of  four  or  five  million  people  of  western  Russia.  Russian 
records  are  as  old  as  the  10th  or  11th  century,  but  the  lit¬ 
erature  dates  chiefly  since  the  time  of  Feter  the  Great,  in 
whose  reign  the  old  form  of  the  Russian  alphabet,  which 
differed  little  from  the  Cyrillic,  was  reduced  from  48  to  35 
letters.  See  Indo-European. 

Rus'sian  izo  (rush'Su-Iz),  v.  t.  ;  -ized  (-Izd) ;  -iz'ing  (-iz'- 
Tng).  1.  To  make  Russian,  or  more  or  less  like  the  Russians. 

2.  To  treat  (leather)  by  a  process  similar  to,  or  intended 
to  produce  similar  results  to,  that  used  in  Russia  leather. 
Rus  si  li-ca'tion  (rfts'T-fY-ka'shfin),  n.  [Russia  -f-  -Ji ca¬ 
tion.]  Act  or  process  of  Russifying,  or  the  state  of  being 
Russified. 

Rus'si  fy  (rus'T-fl),  r.  t.  ;  -fied  (-fid) ,  -fy'ing.  [Cf.  F.  rus- 
sifer.  See  -fy.]  To  convert  to  Russian  ideals,  practices, 
laws,  etc. ;  to  render  Russian  ;  as,  to  Russify  conquered 
tribes. 

Rus'SO-  (rus'o-).  Combining  form  for  Russian  ;  as  in 
i?u5.fO-Japanese,  Austrian,  /?uwo-Byzantine,  etc. 

Rus  SO-By-zan'tlno,  a.  Having  Byzantine  characteristics 
modified  by  Russian  influence;  esp.,  designating  the  typi¬ 
cal  Russian  architecture  previous  to  1700. 

Rus'SO-phile  (rlis'o-fil ;  rus'6-fTl)  In.  [Russia 

Rus  soph'i  list  (ru-sSf'T-list ;  rus'o-fil'Tst)  j  -}-Gr.  </>tAo? 
loving  :  cf.  F.  russophile.]  One  who,  not  being  a  Russian, 
favors  Russian  policy  and  characteristics. — Rus-soph'l- 
lism  (ru-s5f'T-lTz’m  ;  rus'6-fiFTz’m),  n. 

Rus'so  phobe  (rus'o-fbb)  )  n.  [Rus- 

Rus  SOph'O  bist  (ru-s5f'6-bTst ;  rlis'o-fob'Tst)  I  sia  -j-Gr. 
<f>6/3o<>  fear.]  One  who  has  Russophobia.  —  Ru3  sopli'o- 
blsm  (-blz’m),  n. 

Rus  so-pho'bi  a  (rus'6-fo'bT-a),  n.  Morbid  dread  of  Russia 
or  of  Russian  influence. 

Rus  so-Turk'lsh,  (I.  Of  or  pertaining  to  Russia  and  Tur¬ 
key  ;  specif.,  designating  any  of  the  wars  between  the  two 
countries,  esp.  those  of  1827-20  and  1877-78. 

Rus'SU-la  (rus'u-ld),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  L.  russulus  reddish,  dim. 
of  russus  red.  See  russet,  «.]  Rot.  A  large  genus  of  white- 
spored  agaricaceous  fungi  differing  from  Laclarius  by  the 
absence  of  milky  juice.  The  brittle  pileus  is  usually  red, 
purple,  yellow,  green,  or  blue  Some  species  are  edible, 
rust  (rtist),  n.  [AS.  rust ;  akin  to  D.  roest ,  G.  &  Sw.  rost, 
Icel.  ryS  ;  —  named  from  its  color,  and  akin  to  E.  red.  See 
red.]  1.  The  reddish  coating  formed  on  iron  as  when  chem¬ 
ically  attacked  by  moist  air  ;  by  extension,  the  coating  pro¬ 
duced  on  any  of  various  other  metals  by  corrosion.  Iron 
rust  consists  essentially  of  ferric  hydroxide,  Fe(OH)i,  but 
usually  contains  some  oxide.  The  presence  of  carbon  di¬ 
oxide  is  favorable,  if  not  essential,  to  its  formation. 

2.  Rot.  a  Any  of  numerous  minute  parasitic  fungi  causing 
spots  or  discoloration  of  the  tissues  in  higher  plants.  The 
true  rusts  are  basidion^ycetes  of  the  order  Uredinales, 
often  heteroecious,  passing  through  their  life  stages  on 
different  hosts.  Typically  a  rust  exhibits  an  seciostage, 
a  uredostage,  and  a  teliostage,  but  one  or  more  of  these 
may  be  wanting.  The  wheat  rust  ( Puccinia  graniinis)  is  a 
well-known  example  of  a  rust  destructive  to  grain  crops. 
See  Uredinales,  wheat  rust,  Fuccinia,  brand,  w.,  6.  b 
The  disease  caused  by  such  fungi ;  also,  any  morbid  brown 
or  reddish  appearance  of  vegetation  or  fruit. 

3.  That  which  resembles  rust  in  appearance  or  effects. 
Specif.  :  a  A  composition  used  in  making  a  rust  joint,  b 
A  rust-colored  substance  formed  in  areas  on  cured  meat 
or  fish,  giving  it  a  bad  flavor.  Rust  on  salted  or  smoked 
meat  or  fish  is  probably  due  to  microorganisms  or  to  ox¬ 
idation.  c  Corrosive  or  injurious  accretion  or  influence. 

Sacred  truths  cleared  from  all  rust  and  dross.  Eikon  Basil  ike. 
4  Inaction;  idleness.  44  A  life  of  rustf'  P.L.  Ford. 
rust,  v.  i.  ;  rust'ed  ;  rust'ing.  [AS.  rustian.]  1.  To 
contract  rust ;  to  be  or  become  oxidized. 

If  gold  >  uste,  what  shall  iron  do  ?  Chaucer. 

2.  To  be  affected  with  the  parasitic  fungus  called  rust; 
also,  to  acquire  a  rusty  appearance,  as  plants. 

3.  To  degenerate  in  idleness  ;  to  become  dull,  slow,  im¬ 
paired,  or  the  like,  by  inaction. 

rust,  v.  t.  1.  To  cause  to  contract  rust. 

Keep  up  your  bright  swords,  lor  the  dew  will  rust  them.  Shak. 

2.  To  blast  or  wither  by  or  as  by  the  rust  fungus.  Rare. 

3.  To  impair  by  time  and  inactivity. 

Rus'tam.  or  Rus'tum  (rus'tSm),  n.  [Per.  Rustam.]  A  leg¬ 
endary  hero  of  the  Persian  epic  44  Shah  Namah  ”  and  other 

Foems.  His  exploits,  even  in  childhood,  are  marvelous, 
n  old  age  he  slays  in  single  combat  his  son  Sohrab,  whose 
birth  had  been  concealed  by  the  mother  from  him,  and  he 
grieves  greatly  when  he  finds  out  what  he  has  done. 


rus'tic  (rus'tfk),  a.  [L.  rusticus ,  fr.  rus ,  ruris ,  the  coun¬ 
try  :  cf.  F.  rustique.  See  rural  ]  1.  Of  or  pertaining  to 

the  country  ;  rural ;  as,  the  rustic  gods  of  antiquity. 

She  had  a  rustic ,  woodland  nir.  Wordsworth 
2  Awkward  ;  rough  ;  unpolished  ;  as,  rustic  manners. 

3.  Befitting  the  country  ;  plain ;  simple  ;  as,  a  rustic  en¬ 
tertainment  ;  rustic  dress. 

4.  Simple  ;  artless  ;  unadorndd  ;  unaffected.  Pope. 

5.  Masonry.  Of  or  pertaining  to  rusti^  work  (see  below) ; 
as,  a  rustic  joint,  quoin,  etc. 

Syn.  —  Rude,  unpolished,  inelegant,  awkward,  boorish, 
rough,  coarse  ;  plain,  simple,  artless,  honest.  See  rural. 
rustic  capital,  a  form  of  the  Latin  alphabet  much  used  from 
the  4th  to  the  7th  century.  The  letters  were  angular  and  ir¬ 
regular,  formed  with  broken  strokes,  with  an  intentional 
appearance  of  roughness  and  carelessness.  —  r.  moth,  any  of 
various  noctuid  moths,  esp.  those  belonging  to  Ayrotis  &nd 
allied  genera.  Their  larviv  are  called  cutworms.  —  r.  nard.  = 
bacchau.  Ohs.  Hoi  la  nd.  —  r.  servitude.  =  rural  servitude. 
See  servitude.  —  r.  ware,  a  variety  of  terracotta,  light 
brown  in  color  with  a  brown  glaze,  often  used  in  architec¬ 
tural  work.  —  r.  work,  a  Masonry.  Cut  stone  facing  which 
has  the  joints  rusticated,  b  Summer  houses, 
or  furniture  for  summer  houses,  etc.,  made  of 
rough  limbs  of  trees. 

rus'tic  (rds'tlk),  ii.  1  An  inhabitant  of  the 
country,  esp.  one  who  is  rude,  coarse,  or  dull ; 
a  clown. 

2  A  rural  person  naturally  simple  in  charac¬ 
ter  or  manners  ;  an  artless,  unaffected  person. 

3.  =  rustic  moth. 

4.  Ceram  ics.  A  surface  artificially  roughened,  one  style  of 
rus'ti  cate  (  tf-kat),  r.  i.  ;  -cat'ed  (-kftt'Sd);  Plain  Rustic 

-cat'ing  (-kat/Tng).  [L.  rusticatus ,  p.  p.  of  v,ork‘ 
rusticari  to  rusticate.  See  rustic.]  1.  To  go  into,  or 
reside  in,  the  country  ;  to  ruralize. 

2.  To  spend  a  period  of  rustication  as  a  punishment, 
rus'ti-cate,  v.  t.  1.  To  compel  to  reside  in  the  country. 
The  town  is  again  beginning  to  he  full,  and  the  rusticated 
beauty  sees  an  end  of  her  banishment.  Idler. 

2.  To  punish  by  requiring  temporary  absence,  esp.  in  the 
country,  as  from  a  college. 

3.  Masonry.  To  bevel  or  rebate,  as  blocks  on  the  edges  so 
as  to  make  the  joints  conspicuous. 

rus  ti  ca'tion  (-ka'sh&n),  n.  [L.  rusticalio .]  1.  Act  of 
rusticating,  or  state  of  being  rusticated. 

2.  A  dwelling  or  abiding  in  the  country. 

3.  Masonry.  Act  of  rusticating  ,  also,  rustic  work. 

rus  tic'i-ty  (rus-tTs'T-tT),  n.  [L.  rusticitas:  cf.  F.  rustici- 
te.]  1  Quality  or  state  of  being  rustic;  as:  a  Rustic 
manners,  awkwardness,  b  Simplicity;  artlessness. 

2.  A  mark  or  instance  of  the  lack  of  sophistication  to  be 
found  in  rural  communities. 

II  rus  tiques'  fi'gu  lines'  (riis'tek'fe'giVleu').  [F.|  Faience 
of  Bernard  Palissy,  a  French  potter  of  the  16th  century, 
covered  with  raised  ornaments  in  the  shape  of  small  ani¬ 
mals,  plants,  etc.,  of  great  fidelity  to  nature, 
rust  joint  A  joint  made  by  causing  rust  to  form  between 
surfaces  of  iron,  as  by  using  a  wet  mixture  of  cast-iron  bor¬ 
ings,  sal  ammoniac,  and  sulphur, 
rus'tle  (rus'’l),  v.  i.  ;  uus'tled  (-’Id)  ;  rus'tling  (-lTng). 
[Cf.  OD.  ruyselen,  LG.  russeln ,  or  AS.  hristlian  to  rattle,  to 
creak.]  1.  To  make  a  quick  succession  of  small  sounds, 
like  the  rubbing  or  moving  of  silk  cloth  or  dry  leaves;  as, 
he  was  startled  by  the  rustling  of  leaves. 

Prouder  than  rust  lino  in  un  paid-for  silk.  Shak 

2.  To  act  with  great  energy  in  any  occupation,  esp.  in 
business.  Cf.  hustle,  v.  i.,  2.  Slang,  U.  S. 
rus'tle,  v.  t.  1.  To  cause  to  rustle,  as  leaves. 

2.  To  get,  as  money,  by  rustling  or  bustling.  Slang, U.  S. 
rus'tle,  n.  A  quick  succession  or  confusion  of  small 
sounds,  like  those  made  by  shaking  leaves  or  straw,  by 
rubbing  silk,  or  the  like  ;  a  rustling, 
rus'tler  (rus'ler),  n.  One  that  rustles.  Specif.:  Slang ,  U.S. 
a  A  bovine  animal  that  can  care  for  itself,  b  An  alert,  en¬ 
ergetic,  driving  person  ;  a  hustler,  c  A  cattle  thief.  West¬ 
ern  U.  S. 

rus'tling  (rus'lTng),  p.  a.  That  rustles  ;  as,  rustling  silk  ; 
rustling  leaves.  —  rus'tling-ly,  adv.  ■ 

rust  mite.  A  gall  mite  which  produces  brown  233 
or  reddish  patches  on  leaves  or  fruits. 
rus'tre  (rus'ter),  n.  [F.]  1.  Medieval  Ar-  to1 

in  or.  An  oval-shaped  metal  scale.  gf  XyJ 

2.  Her.  A  lozenge  pierced  with  a  round  k/ 

opening  to  show  the  tincture  of  the  field  be-  „  / 

hind  ;  —  one  ofthe  subordinaries. 

rus'tred  (rQs'terd),  a.  Having,  or  composed  ( Phj/tojHus 
of,  rustres.  —  rustred  armor  or  armour,  Medie-  ole  i  voru  s) 
val  Anrior ,  armor  composed  of  overlapping  Much  en- 
rustres  set  on  quilted  leather  or  strong  cloth.  larged. 
rust'y  (rus'tT),  a.;  rust'i-er  (-tT-er) ;  rust'i-est.  [AS. 
rustig.]  1.  Covered  or  affected  with  rust ;  as,  a  rusty  kuife 
or  sword  ;  rusty  wheat. 

2.  Fig.,  impaired  by  inaction,  disuse,  or  neglect. 

3.  [Prob.  a  different  word  ;  cf.  restive.]  Surly;  morose; 
crusty  ;  sullen  ;  uncivil.  Ohs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 

4.  Stubborn;  obstinate;  rebellious ;  — esp.  in  the  phrase 
to  ride ,  or  turn ,  rusty ,  to  become  stubborn  or  rebellious. 

5-  Rust-colored  ;  dark.  44  Rusty  blood.”  Spenser. 

6  Discolored;  stained;  not  clean.  Ohs.  or  Dial. 

7-  Foul ;  vile  ;  abominable  ;  as,  rusty  sin.  Ohs 
8.  Rot.  Resembling,  or  affected  with,  rust ;  rubiginous, 
rusty  dab,  the  sand  dab  Limanda  ferruginea.  —  r.  fig,  the 
fig  Ficus  rubiginosa.  —  T.  gold,  Mininy, go\d  having  on  it 
some  coating  which  prevents  it  from  amalgamating  read- 
ily.  Gold  itself  does  not  rust.  —  r.  grackle.  See  crackle,  1. 


rut  (r5t),  n.  [F.  rut ,  OF.  ruit,  LL.  rugitus  for  L.  rug i tut  a 
roaring,  fr  rugire  to  roar  ;  —  so  called  from  the  noise  made 
by  deer  in  rutting  time.]  Physiol.  Sekual  desire  or  custrua 
of  deer,  cattle,  and  various  other  mammals ;  heat ,  also, 
the  period  during  which  the  oestrus  exists, 
rut,  v.  i.  ;  rut'ted  ;  uut'ting.  To  have  a  strong  sexual  im¬ 
pulse  at  the  reproductive  period  ;  —  said  of  deer,  cattle,  etc. 
rut,  n.  [OF.  role ,  route ,  way,  F.  route.  See  route.]  1.  A 
track  worn  by  a  wheel  or  by  habitual  passage  of  anything  ; 
a  groove  in  which  anything  runs. 

2.  A  furrow  ;  wrinkle.  Ohs. 

3.  A  usual  or  fixed  practice  ;  a  regular  course. 

Ru'ta  (roo'td;  243),  n.  [L.,  rue.]  Rot.  A  large  genus  of 
European  and  Asiatic  strong-scented  herbs  and  under- 
shrubs  typifying  the  family  liutaceae.  They  have  yellow 
or  greenish  flowers,  the  4-5-toothed  petals  borne  on  the 
receptacle.  R.  graveolens  is  the  common  rue. 
ru  ta-ba'ga  (-ba'ga),  n.  [Sw.  dial,  rolttbagge:  cf.  F.  ruta¬ 
baga.]  A  kind  of  turnip  commonly  with  a  very  large  (don- 
gated  yellowish  root;  —  called  also  Swedish  turnip  and 
Russian  turnip  It  is  used  as  food  for  stock.  See  Brassica. 
Ru-ta'ce  CO  (roo-ta'se-e),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  fr.  L.  rutuen/s,  fr. 
ruin  rue.  See  rue  the  plant.]  Rot.  A  family  of  herbs, 
shrubs,  and  trees  (order  Geraniales),  often  glandular  and 
strong-scented.  The  flowers  are  tetramerous  or  pentam- 
erous,  with  a  compound  ovary  of  four  or  five  distinct  or 
somewhat  united  carpels.  There  are  about  111  genera  (in¬ 
cluding  Citrus,  Dictamnus.Ptelea.Peyauum,  and  Zanlhoxy- 
lum),  and  nearly  800  species.  —  ru  ta'ceous  (-shws),  a. 
Ru'te-li'nce  (rob^e-li'ne),  n.pl.  [NL.]  Zool.  A  subfamily 
of  vegetable-feeding  scarabadd  beetles,  often  brilliantly  col¬ 
ored,  as  the  goldsmith  beetle.— ru-te'li  an  (rbb-te'lT-an),7/. 
ruth  (rooth  ;  243),  n.  [ME.  reuthe,  reou  de,  fr.  AS.  hreow(e) 
sad  ;  cf.  AS.  hriow  sorrow,  Icel.  hryggS,  hryg&.  See  rue, 
v.  A-  ii.  (sorrow).]  1.  Compassion  for  misery  of  another  ; 
pity;  mercy.  “ They  weep  for  ruth.”  Chaucer. 

And  shadow  his  displeased  countenance 
With  happy  looks  of  ruth  and  lenity.  Marlowe. 

2.  Sorrow;  grief;  sadness;  esp.,  sorrow  for  one’s  own 
faults  ;  repentance  ;  regret ;  remorse. 

3  Something  causing  sadness;  esp.,  savage  or  cruel 
action  ;  pitiless  wrath.  Now  Rare. 

4  That  which  is  the  occasion  of  pity  or  compassion  ; 
misery  ;  a  pitiful  sight ;  a  sad  thing.  Ohs. 

It  has  been  hard  this  ruth  for  to  sec.  Chaucer. 
Ruth,  7i.  [Heb.  Ruth,  perh.  through  L.  Ruth  or  Gr.  Tou0.] 
1.  Fein.  prop.  name. 

2  An  Old  Testament  heroine,  a  Moabitess  who  became  the 
wife  of  Boaz;  also,  the  Book  of  Ruth.  See  Old  Testament. 
ru'tho-nate  (roo'the-nat),  n.  Chein.  a  Any  of  a  series  of 
compounds  regarded  as  salts  of  the  hypothetical  ruthenic 
and ,  H,Ru04.  b  See  perruthenate. 

Ru  the'ni  an  (rob-the'iiT-dn),  n.  One  of  a  branch  of  the 
Little  Russians,  chiefly  of  Galicia  in  Austria;  also,  their 
Slavic  dialect.  Cf.  Russian.  —  Ru-the'ni-an,  a. 
ru  then'ic  (rob-th6n'Tk),  a.  Chein.  Of  or  pert,  to  ruthe¬ 
nium  ;  —  said  specif,  of  certain  compounds  of  ruthenium  in 
a  relatively  high  valence.—  nithenic  acid,  a  See  ruthenate. 
b  See  ruthenium  tetroxide.  —  r.  oxide,  ruthenium  dioxide, 
Ru02,  a  dark  violet  crystalline  substance, 
ru  the'ni- 0U3  (roo-the'ul-fis),  a.  Chem.  Of  or  pert,  to  ru¬ 
thenium  ;  —  said  of  certain  compounds  of  ruthenium  in  a 
relatively  low  valence. 

ru-the'ni  um  (rob-the'nT-wm),  n.  [NL.  So  named  from 
Ruthenia  as  a  name  for  Russia,  properly  the  country  of  the 
Ruthenians,  the  metal  having  been  found  in  the  Ural  Moun¬ 
tains.]  Chem.  A  rare  element  of  the  light  platinum  group, 
associated  with  platinum  ores,  and  separated  as  a  hard, 
brittle,  steel-gray  metal,  very  infusible  and  almost  insolu¬ 
ble  in  acids.  Symbol,  Ru  ;  atomic  weight,  101.7.  Sp.  gr. 
(crystalline  form),  12.26.  It  was  discovered  by  Claus  in 
1845.  Chemically  it  resembles  osmium,  forming  the  basic 
oxides  RuO,  RiqOs,  and  RuCL,  salts  correspond ing  to  the 
hypothetical  acidic  oxides  Ru08  and  Ru2C>7,  and  the  vola¬ 
tile  oxide  RuO«. 

ruthenium  tetroxide  Chem.  A  golden-yellow  crystalline 

substance,  RulL,  which  melts  at  25.5°  to  an  orange-red 
liquid  and,  under  low  pressures,  sublimes.  It  is  soluble  in 
water.  Called  also  improperly,  ruthenic  acid,  perruthenie 
acid. 

ru  the'no-  (roo-the'no-).  Chem.  Combining  form  for  rv- 
thenic;  as,  potassium  rvthenocynuide,  K4Fe(CN)c,  a  cyanide 
corresponding  to  potassium  ferrocyanide. 
ruth'er-ford-ite  (ruth'er-fer-dit),  n.  Also  ruth'er  ford- 
ine  (l  uth'er-fer-dTu  ;  -den).  [After  Ernest  Rutherford  of 
Manchester,  England.]  Min.  A  highly  radioactive  altera¬ 
tion  product,  U02CO;i,  of  pitchblende  ;  —  called  also  tira- 
nyl  carbonate.  It  forms  yellow  crusts.  Sp.  gr.,  4.82. 
ruth'ful  (robth'fool),  a.  Full  of  ruth  ;  as  :  a  Pitiful ; 
tender,  b  Full  of  sorrow  ;  woeful,  c  Causing  sorrow. 

—  ruth'ful-ly,  adv. 

ruth']  ess,  a.  Having  no  ruth  ;  cruel :  pitiless. 

Ruin  seize  thee,  ruthless  King  ! 

Confusion  on  thy  banners  wait  !  Gray. 

—  ruth'less  ly,  —  ruthless  ness,  n. 

ru'ti  lat  ed  (roo'tT-lat'Sd),  a.  Characterized  by  inclosed 
rutile  needles  ;  as,  rutilated  quartz.  See  sagenite. 
ru'tile  (roo'tTl ;  -tel ;  see  -ile),  ii.  [L.  rut  Hus  red,  inclining 
to  golden  yellow.]  Min.  A  mineral  consisting,  like  octahe- 
drite  and  brookite,  of  titanium  dioxide,  TiO?,  usually  of 
a  reddish  brown  color  and  brilliant  metallic  adamantine 
luster,  and  occurring  in  tetragonal  crystals  or,  occasionally, 
massive.  It  usually  contains  a  little  iron.  The  crystals 
are  commonly  prismatie  with  striations,  and  often  genic¬ 
ulate  as  a  result  of  twinning.  H.,  6-6.5.  Sp.  gr.,  about  4.2. 


rus 'sin,  n  [F.  roussin.]  A  nag  ; 

a  horse  ;  —  contemptuous  Obs. 
Tussling,  f  RUSTLING, 
msslv.  KUSTLY. 

Rus8,nl-ak(rfis'nT-llk).  m.  [Pol. 

A  Ruthenian  R 'usujuk.]  =  Ru- 

THKNIAX. 

rns'sud  (rOs'Qd),  n.  [Ilind  & 
Per.  rasad ,  fr.  Per.  rasldan  to 
arrive.]  Grain,  fornge,  etc.,  pro¬ 
vided  by  local  officers  at  a  mili¬ 
tary  camping  ground  India. 
rost  (rdhst),  n.  Sr  r  [Cf.  I),  rust, 
n.,rusteu,v.]  Rest  Dial  Eng. 
rust  cement.  =  iron  cement. 
Rus'tem.  Vnr.  of  Rustam. 
rus'ter  (rdfm'tSr),  n.  [G.  Bus¬ 
ter  Ausbruch,  fr.  Ruszt  a  town 
in  Hungary. J  A  white  Hunga¬ 
rian  wine. 

ruEtesse.n.  [OF  ruirtece  rude¬ 


ness.!  Rusticity.  Obs. 
rust'ral,  a.  See  -ful. 
rust  fungus.  A  fungus  of  the 
order  Uredinales  See  rust,  2. 
rus'ti-cal  (rfis'tT-krTl),  a  Sr  u. 
Rustic.  —  rus'ti-cal-ly,  adv  — 
rus'ti-cal-ness.  it* 
rus'tic-an.  n.  [L.  rustic  anus,  a.] 
Rustic.  Obs. 

rus'ti-ca  tor  (rfis'tT-ka't?r),  n. 
One  who  rusticates, 
rus'ti-clze  '  ms'tT-sTz).  r  t.  To 
render  rustic,  as  in  looks 
rus'tic-ly.  auv,  of  Ruai  te¬ 
ll  ru'sti-cus  ex-spec 'tat  dum 
de'flu-at  am'nis  (r  fi  s'tT-k  ti  s, 
dc-1'l..o-at)  [L.]  The  rustic 

waits  for  the  river  to  flow  away 
rust'i-ly  (rhs'tl-lY),  adv.  of 
RUSTY. 

rust'i  ness.  n.  See  -ness. 


rus'ti.  rus'tld  Rustle;  rustled. 

Ref.  S/>. 

rust'less.a.  See -less. 
rust'ly,  a  Rustling.  Scot,  or 
Dial. 

rugt'prooF,  a.  Proof  against 
rust  :  not  liable  to  rust. 
Rus'tum.  Var.  of  Rustam. 
rust'y  (dial.  rus'tT  ;  rtbs'tt) 
Obs  or  dial.  Eng  of  keasty, 
rancid. 

rust'y  (rfis'tT),  n.  Traitor  ;  in¬ 
former.  Thieves'  Cant. 
rust'y.  v.  t  To  render  rusty, 
rust'y-back',  n.  Scale  fern. 
Dial.  Eng. 

rus'wut  Var  of  rusot. 
rus'y  (robz'T)*  «•  Full  of  ruses; 
crafty.  Obs. 

rut  (root).  Obs.  or  dial.  Eng. 
var.  of  root. 


rut  (nit),  v.  t.  To  cover  in  cop¬ 
ulation. 

rut,  v.  t.  To  make  a  rut  or  ruts 
in, 

rut  (rfit),  n.  [Ilind  rath  char 
lot.]  A  native  carriage  drawn  by 
a  pony  or  by  oxen  ;  also,  a  car  to 
bear  idols  in  a  procession  India 
rut.  u.  [Cf  M  E.  routen  to  roar, 
led  rauta. or  perh  akin  to  AS. 
brut  an  to  make  a  noise,  to  snore. 
Cf  rote,  in  this  sense.]  Roaring, 
as  of  waves  ;  an  uproar.  Obs. 
Ru-ta'les  (rdo-ta'lez),  n.  jd. 
[NL..  fr.  L  mta  rue.]  Rot.  In 
Lindlev’s  classification,  an  al¬ 
liance  comprising  the  rue  fam¬ 
ily.  etc  —  ru'tal  (rfib'Ml),  a. 
ru'ta te  (roo'tat),  n.  Chem.  A 
canrate. 

rute.  ROUT,  ROUTE. 


rute.  Obs.  or  dial.  Eng.  var.  of 

root 

ruteye.  v.  i.  |From  a  deriv  of 
OF  niter.]  Rut ;  copulate.  Obs. 
rutfast.  t*  ROOT  K  A  ST. 
ruthe  +  rut,  rutting, 
ru'the-nite  (r<5o'th?-nTt),  n. 
Chem.  See  ruthenate  a. 
ru'the  nous  (-m/s),  a.  Ruthem- 

OllK 

ruther  *  rot  her. 
ruth'er (rutk'Pr)  Scot  &  dial 
Eng.  vnr.  of  rudder. 
rutheren.  +  rothekbn. 
ruth'ly,  adv.  Ruthfully.  Obs. 
ruthle.  +  buttle. 
ruth'ness.  n  Pity  ;  ruth.  Obs. 
ru'tic  (roo'tlk),  a.  [Cf.  RUTA- 
c  eous.)  Chem.  Capric  ;  —  from 
the  occurrence  of  capric  acid  in 
rue  ( Ruta).  Obsoles. 


rut  1-do's  is  (-t  T-d  5's  T  s).  n. 
[NL,  fr.  Gr.  pvrc'6u>cri9.J  Med- 
A  wrinkling,  as  of  the  cornea, 
ru'ti-lant  (roo'tT-ldfnt),  a.  [L. 
rut  Hans.  p.  pr  of  rut  Hare,  fr.  ru- 
tilux  red  :  cf.  F.  rutilant. ]  Hav¬ 
ing  a  reddish  glow  ;  shining, 
ru'ti  late.  >•.  >  [L.  rutilare,  ruti- 
latum.]  To  shine  Obs. 
ru-til'i-an  (rdo-tTl'T-<Jn  ;  -ttl'- 
ytfn).  Var.  of  rutelian. 
ru'tin  (roo'tTn).  n.  [L  ruta 
rue  ]  Chem.  A  yellow  glucoside 
in  leaves  of  rue  ( Ruta  grareo- 
lens)  and  other  plants  It  yields 
quercetin  and  rnamnose. 
rutl  -f  ROT!., 
rutte  Ohs  pret.  of  rowt. 
rut'tee  (rflt'e).  n.  [Hind,  rati  ) 

1.  A  jequirity  bean. 

2.  An  Indian  weight.  =  rattl 


ale,  senate,  cSre,  Sm;  account,  arm,  ask,  sofa  ;  eve,  Svent,  find,  recent,  maker;  Ice,  Ill;  old,  6bey,  orb,  5dd,  s8ft,  connect;  use,  unite,  urn,  up,  circus,  menu  j 

Ii  Foreign  Word.  f  Obsolete  Variant  of.  +  combined  with.  =  equals. 


RUTTER 
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SABBATICALLY 


rut'ter  (rut'er),  n.  One  that  ruts  ;  specif.,  a  plow  for  cutting 
ruts  in  a  logging  road  for  the  runners  of  the  sleds  to  run  in. 
rut'ter  (rut'er),  «.  [D.  ruiter.  Cf.  rutter  a  chart.]  A 

horseman  or  trooper ;  also,  a  dashing  gallant.  Obs. 
rut'ter,  n.  [F.  routier ,  a  guide  to  the  ways  (fr.  route  a 
road  ;  see  route)  ;  also,  one  of  a  predatory  band,  fr.  OF. 
route  a  band.  Cf.  rout  a  troop,  rutter  a  horseman.]  A 
chart  of  a  course,  esp.  at  sea.  Obs. 
rut'tish  (-Tsh),  a.  Inclined  to  rut ;  lustful  ,  salacious. 

-ry  (-rt).  A  reduced  form  of  the  suffix  -ery  ;  as,  jewelry, 
revelry,  yeomanry,  etc.  See  -ery. 

ry'al  (ri'al),  n.  [See  rial,  n.  d  a.,  royal.]  a  A  former 
English  gold  coin,  first  issued  by  Edward  IV.  in  1465  as  an 
improved  noble  (called  rose  noble  from  the  rose  stamped  on 
it).  It  weighed  120  grains,  had  the  value  of  £1  Os.  15d.,  or 
$5.17,  and  was  current  for  10s.  Under  Elizabeth  it  was 
current  at  15s.,  or  10s.  The  rose  ryal  and  spur  njal  of 
James  I.  were  worth  30s.  or  33s.,  and  15s.  or  16s.  6d.,  re¬ 
spectively.  b  A  Scottish  gold  coin  of  James  V.  and  of  Mary 
Stuart,  c  A  large  silver  coin  issued  by  Mary  Stuart, 
ry©  (ri),  n.  [English  Gypsy  rei.J  A  gentleman  ,  as,  “  Rom¬ 
any  rye,”  a  gypsy  gentleman,  or  a  gentleman  who  speaks 
the  tongue  of,  and  fraternizes  with,  gypsies.  Gypsy. 
rye  (ri),  n.  [ME.  ry,  rie,  reye ,  AS.  ryge ;  akin  to  Icel. 


mgr,  Sw.  rag,  Dan.  rug,  D.  rogge ,  OHG.  rocco ,  roggo ,  G. 
roggen,  Lith.  rvgei,  Russ,  rozh'J]  1.  A 
hardy  perennial  cereal  grass (Secale  ccreale ), 
having  loose  spikes  with  an  articulate  rachis, 
the  flowering  glumes  long-awned.  Rye  is 
widely  cultivated  as  a  food  grain,  esp.  in 
northern  continental  Europe,  where  it  is 
the  chief  ingredient  of  the  so-called  black 
bread. 

2.  The  seeds  or  grain  of  this  plant.  Rye  flour 
is  less  nutritious  than  wheat,  but  superior  to 
barley.  The  roasted  seeds  have  been  used 
as  a  substitute  for  coffee.  In  the  United 
States  rye  is  chiefly  used  in  the  manufacture 
of  whisky. 

3.  Short  for  rye  whisky. 

rye  grass.  [Cf.  ray  grass.]  a  A  perennial 

grass  ( Lolium  perenne)  with  spikelets  borne 
in  a  zigzag  spike.  It  is  useful  in  meadows  and 
pastures.  Called  also  English  meadow  grass 
and  perennial  rye  grass,  b  Lyme  grass. 

Rye  House  Plot.  Eng.  Hist.  A  plot  to  kill 
Charles  11.  and  James,  Duke  of  York,  dis¬ 
covered  in  June,  1683;  — so  called  from  a 
house  in  Hertfordshire,  the  alleged  meeting  Rye  Grass. 


place  of  the  conspirators.  Lord  Russell  and  Algernon 
Sidney,  who  were  supposed  to  be  concerned  in  it,  were 
executed. 

Ry  man'dra  (ri-inaii'drd),  n.  [NL.]  BoL.  A  small  genus 
of  thick-leaved  proteaceous  trees  or  shrubs  of  New  Zea¬ 
land  and  New  Caledonia.  They  have  dense  showy  racemes 
of  pediceled  flowers.  A\  excel sa  is  the  rewa-rewa. 
Ryn-chos'po-ra  (rTi)-k5s'po-ra),  n.  [NL.  See  rhyncho-  ; 
spore.]  Bol.  A  large  genus  of  cyperaceous  plants,  the 
beak  sedges,  having  leafy  culms  and  variously  clustered 
spikelets.  The  perianth  consists  usually  of  barbed  bristles, 
and  the  achene  is  crowned  by  the  persistent  style  base 
(tubercle).  The  species  are  widely  distributed, 
rynd,  rind  (rind;  rind),  n.  [Orig.  uncert.]  A  piece  of 
iron  crossing  the  hole  in  the  upper  millstone  by  which  the 
stone  is  supported  on  the  spindle, 
ry'ot  (ri'tft),  n.  [Ar.  &  Hind.  ra'iyat ,  the  same  word  as 
ra'iyah ,  a  subject,  tenant,  peasant.  See  Rayah.]  A  peas¬ 
ant  or  cultivator  of  the  soil.  India. 

ry'ot- war'  (-war')  (a.  Also  ryotwary.  [Hind,  ra'iyat- 
ryot-wa'ri  (-wa're)  j  wan.  See  ryot.]  Pertaining  to 
or  designating  a  system  of  collecting  land  rent  or  taxes 
in  which  the  government  settlement  is  made  directly  with 
the  ryots.  —  n.  The  system  itself.  India. 


S(5s).  1.  The  nineteenth  letter  of  the  English  alphabet. 

It  is  often  called  a  sibilant ,  in  allusion  to  its  hissing 
sound.  It  has  two  principal  sounds  :  one  the  voiceless  s 
in  sack,  this ,  called  a  hiss  ;  the  other  voiced,  as  in  is,  wise, 
equivalent  to  z,  and  often  called  a  buzz.  Besides  these  it 
eometimes  has  the  sounds  of  sh  and  zh,  as  in  sure,  measure. 
In  a  few  words  s  is  silent,  as  in  isle, debris.  With  the  letter 
h  it  forms  the  digraph  sh,  as  in  ship.  See  Guide  to  Pron., 
§§  224-230.  Both  the  form  and  the  name  of  the  letter  are 
from  the  Latin,  which  got  the  letter  through  theGreek  from 
the  Phoenician,  the  ultimate  origin  being  perhaps  Egyp¬ 
tian.  See  alphabet,  //lust.  S  is  etymologically  most  nearly 
related  to  c,  z,  t,  and  r ;  as  in  ice,  ME.  is;  fc.  hence,  ME. 
henne.v;  E.  ra.se,  ra£e  ;  era.se,  ra^or ;  tha/,  G.  da* ;  E.  reason, 
F.  rai.sou,  L.  ra/io  ;  E.  was,  were  (see  C,  Z,  T,  and  R). 

2.  As  a  symbol,  used  to  denote  or  indicate  .  a  The  18th 
or  (cf.  K,  2  a)  19th  in  a  series  ;  eighteenth  or  nineteenth  in 
order  or  class ;  sometimes,  the  numeral  nineteen  ;  as,  S 
Battery,  b  [cap.]  Chem.  Sulphur,  c  Math. _Scalar. 

3.  A 8  a  medieval  Roman  numeral,  S  =  7  or  70;  S,  70,000. 

4.  As  an  abbreviation  :  a  In  the  form  S.  :  Various  proper 
names,  as  Samuel,  Sarah,  Simon,  etc.;  also,  Sabbath; 
Saint  (F.  Saint,  Jem.  Sainte,  G.  Sankt,  It.  &  Sp.  San, 
Santo,  Jem.  Santa);  Saturday;  Saxon;  school;  scribe; 
senatus  (L.,  Sena.te) ;  September;  shall,  Scot.  tC*  Dial. 
Eng.;  signa  (L.,  write,  label);  Signor;  in  the  log  book, 
smooth  sea  (Naut.);  Socialist;  Society;  Socius  or  So- 
dalis  (L.,  Fellow);  Soprano;  South;  Southern;  South¬ 
ern  Postal  District,  London ;  S  rays  (secondary  rays)  (Phys¬ 
ics  d  Chem.) ;  Sud  (G.,  South) ;  Sunday,  b  In  the  form 
8.  or  S.:  sacral  (Anat.)  ;  second  or  seconds  ;  section  ;  see  ; 
seite  (G.,  page) ;  semi ;  senza  {Music)  ;  sepultus  (L.,  bur¬ 
ied)  ;  series  ;  set  or  sets  ;  shilling  or  shillings  ;  shortstop 
(Baseball);  in  the  log  book,  snow',  snowy  weather,  or  snowr- 
ing  (A Taut.);  siecle  (F.,  century) ;  sielie  (G.,  see);  sign; 
signed;  singular;  sinistra  (Music);  in  pedigrees,  sire; 
solidus;  solo  ;  son;  spherical ;  steamer ;  stem  ;  stere;  stratus 
cloud  (Meteor.);  subito  (Music) ;  substantive  ;  succeeded  ; 
sulphur  (Chem.);  sun  ;  surplus  ;  symmetrical  (Org.  Chem.). 
C  In  the  form  S.  on  the  tape  of  the  stock  ticker:  Seller, 
series,  shares,  south,  southern,  stock. 

S,  or  s.  n.  ;  )>l.  S’s  or  Ss  (6s'Tz).  The  letter  S,  s,  or  its 
sound  ;  also,  something  shaped  like  the  letter  S. 

S,  a.  Having  the  general  shape  of  the  (capital)  letter  S  ; 
as,  5  brace,  chisel,  curve,  hook,  strap,  trap,  wrench,  etc.  — 
S  brake,  or  S-brake,  n.,  a  brake  for  two  consecutive  wheels, 
having  a  brake  block  at  each  end  of  an  S-shaped  lever. 

•S-  1.  [ME.  -es,  AS.  -as.]  The  suffix  used  to  form  the 
plural  of  most  words.  See  plural,  n. 


rat'ter-y,  n.  [From  ki  t  heat  J 
Lechery  Ohs.  Scot. 
rattier.  Y  rutter 
rat'ting-ly,  adv.  Gallantly ; 
dashingly  Ohs. 
rut'tish.’ a.  Muking,  or  tending 
to  make,  ruts,  as  in  a  road, 
mt'tish-ness,  n  See  ness. 
rut'tle  (dial  rht'’l,  rdht'd),  n 
Sf  »’•  l ME.  rotelen  to  rattle  ;  cf 
OLG.  roteln  1  Hattie;  gurgle,  ns 
the  breath  of  one  dying.  Ohs. 
or  Scot.  Sf  Dial  Eng.  [  Ohs.  I 

rut'tock,  n  A  staff;  a^stick.l 
rut'ton-root'  (rtit'*n-root/),  " 
[Native  name  in  Northwest 
Provinces  ]  The  root  of  an 
East  Indian  boraginnceous  plant 
( Onosnui  emodi),  yielding  a  red 
ilye  ;  also,  the  plant  itself, 
rut'ty  Y  rooty.  I  lustful.  I 
rut'ty  (rtit'Y),  a.  Kuttish  ;| 
rut'ty.  a.  Full  of  ruts,  as  a  road 
ratuland.  a.  [L.  rutilare  to 
glow.)  Glowing.  Ohs.  Scot. 
Rut'u-li  (rfiPfl-lI), n./tl.  [L.]  An 
ancient  Italian  people  on  the 
coast  of  Latium 
raty  Y  rooty. 
ru'tyl  (rdo'ttl),  n.  [G.  Sec  ru- 
tic  ;  yl.J  Chem.  Capryl.  Rare 
ra'ty-lene  (-tT-len),  it.  [G.  ruty - 
ten;  fr  rutin siiure,  to  express 
the  relation  of  acetylene to  acetic 
acid.J  An  unsaturated  liquid 
hydrocarbon,  CioHig. 
vuve.  Y  hoove,  rivet;  ri  pe 
TU'vid  (r<‘>o/'vTd),  o.  [It.  ru- 
vido .]  Harsh  ;  rough  ;  coarse, 
ru'vid-ous.  a.  Ruvid.  Obs. 
rawal  4*  ruel. 


rawe  *1*  rough,  rue. 
ruwele.  Y  kui.k 
ruwet  Y  kuet.  [Stanr/.l 

rux  (rftks),  r.  t  ir  i  To  worry. | 
Ruy  Bias' (rwe  bliis')  InVictor 
Hugo's  drama  of  this  name,  a 
Spanish  valet  whogains  the  love 
of  the  queen,  kills  his  master  to 
prevent  him  from  taking  re¬ 
venge  on  her,  and  poisons  him¬ 
self  to  save  her  honor, 
ruyde.  Y  rude. 

Ruy  Lo'pez  (rwc  15'pCth  ;  268), 
[After  Ruy  Lo/iez  de  Sigura,  a 
Spaniard,  author  of  a  book  on 
chess  ]  See  1st  chess,  1. 
ruyne,  n  [Cf.  Icel  hrina  to 
squeal  like  ewine.l  A  shout, 
shriek,  or  growl.  Oos.  Scot. 
ruysshe.  •[•rush.  [zo.m.I 
ruz'zom.Dial.  Eng.  var.  of  riz-| 
R  V  Ahhr ■  Revised  Version- 
R.  V.  0  Roval  Victorian  Order 
R  V.  S  V  P.  Ahhr.  Repondez 
vite,  si’l  vous  plait  (F  ,  please 
reply  at  once). 

R.  W.  Ahhr.  Right  Worthy  ; 
Right  Worshipful. 

R.  W.  S.  Ahhr.  Royal  Society 
of  Painters  in  Water  Colors 
rx,  or  Rx.  [R.,  ahhr  of  rupee  -f- 
X,  for  ten.]  Ahhr  See  rupee. 
ry-  Y  rvk. 

Ry.  Ahhr.  Railway, 
ryb'at  (rYb'wt  :  -Tt),  n.  A  pol¬ 
ished  stone  at  the  side  of  a  door 
or  window.  Scot. 
rybbaldy.  Y  hibaldy. 
rybe.  +  ruby. 
rycht  right. 
ryck  +  rich. 


2.  [ME.  - s ,  for  older  - th ,  AS.  -#.]  The  suffix  used  to  form 
the  third  person  sing,  indie,  of  English  verbs,  as  in  falls. 

3.  An  adverbial  suffix;  as  in  toward*,  need*,  always, — 
orig.  the  genitive  or  possessive  ending.  See  -’s. 

-’S-  [ME.  -es,  AS.  -e*.]  The  suffix  used  to  form  the  pos¬ 
sessive  of  nouns:  a  In  the  singular;  as  in  boy’*,  man'*, 
b  In  plurals  not  ending  in  *  /  as  in  women’*,  children’*. 

’s.  A  contraction  for  is  or  ( Colloq .)  for  has. 

sab  a  dil'la  (sftb'd-dTl'd),  n.  [Sp.  cebadilla,  dim.  of  cebada 
barley.]  A  Mexican  liliaceous  plant  (Skoinolon  officinale), 
also,  its  seeds,  which  contain  the  alkaloids  veratrine,  verat- 
ridine,  sab  a  dil'line  (-In  ;  -en  ;  184),  sab'a  dine  (s&b'd- 
dTn  ;  -den;  184),  and  sa-bad'i-nine  (sd-b5d'i-nln;  -uen). 
It  was  formerly  used  as  an  emetic  and  purgative. 

Sa-bae'an,  Sa-be'an  (sd-be'dn),  a.  [L.  Sabaeus."]  Of  or 
pertaining  to  Saba  (the  Biblical  Sheba),  an  ancient  king¬ 
dom  of  southern  Arabia,  at  its  prime  about  the  5th  cen¬ 
tury  b.  c.  ;  also,  pertaining  to  or  designating  the  language 
and  alphabet  of  the  Sabitans,  the  characters  being  of  an 
archaic  type,  possibly  the  source  of  the  Phoenician.  See 
Semitic.  —  n.  One  of  the  people  of  Saba,  who  were  com¬ 
mercial  Arabs,  anciently  noted  for  their  wealth. 

Sa-bse'an  ism,  Sa  be 'an  ism  (sd-be'au-Tz’m),  n.  Also 
Sa'bi-an-ism  (sa'bi-dn-Tz’m).  The  religion  of  the  Sa- 
bieans,  chiefly  worship  of  the  sun,  moon,  and  stars. 

Sa'bal  (sa'bSl),  n.  [NL.]  Bot.  A  small  genus  of  American 
dwarf  fan  palms  having  creeping  horizontal  or  subterra¬ 
nean  stems  and  long  petioled  leaves  with  obscure  or  rudi¬ 
mentary  midribs.  Two  species  occur  in  Florida.  The  genus 
Inodes  is  sometimes  united  with  Saba/. 

Sab'a  Oth  (s8b'u-5th  ;  sd-ba'oth),  n.  pi.  [Heb.  tseba  dlh, 
pi.  of  isabd''  an  army  or  host,  fr.  tsdba ’  to  go  forth  to  war.] 
1-  Armies  ;  hosts;  —  used  twice  in  the  English  Bible,  in 
the  phrase  the  Lord  oj  Sabaoth. 

2.  Erroneously,  the  Sabbath. 

Sa  ba'zi  us.  Sa-ba'zi  os  (sa-ba'zhT-iis  ;  -5s),  n.  Gr.  Re- 
lig.  [L.  Sabazius,  Gr.  2a/3a£io?  ;  orig.  unknown.]  A 
deity,  of  Phrygian  or  Thraco-Plirygian  origin,  worshiped 
in  Greece  with  orgiastic  rites  and  with  nocturnal  mysteries. 
He  has  been  regarded  as  a  form  of  Dionysus. 

sat/bat  (sSb'St),  n.  [See  Sabbath.]  '  In  medieval  de¬ 
monology,  a  nocturnal  assembly  in  which  demons  and 
sorcerers  were  thought  to  celebrate  their  orgies. 

Sab7 ba-ta'ri-an  (sXb'a-ta'rT-un  ;  115),  a.  Of  or  pertaining 
to  the  Sabbath  or  the  tenets  of  Sabbatarians. 

Sab  ba-ta'rl-an,  n.  [L.  Sabbatarius.  See  Sabbath.]  1.  One 
who  regards  and  keeps  the  seventh  day  of  the  week  as 
holy,  in  conformity  with  the  lettet  of  the  fourth  command¬ 


ment  in  the  Decalogue.  Some  early  Christians  did  this 
and  certain  modern  Christians,  esp  Seventh-day  Bapt’^t.; 
and  Seventh-day  Adventists,  do  so. 

2.  One  who  favors  a  strict  observance  of  th  Sabbath  ; 
specif.,  one  who  would  make  compulsory  by  law  a  Us  tin  once 
on  the  Sabbath  from  all  secular  *  itiotis. 

—  Sab  ba  tari  an  ism  (sXi  ’m),  n. 

Sab'bath  (sSb'ath),  n 
sabbat urn ,  Gr.  a 
rest  from  lal 
Specif, 
endar,  i 

day  of  r<  t  Joined  in  the  Decalogue.  It 

is  kept  by 

of  the  wee  uay  of 

rest  anU  wo  tionofsuch 

a  day  of  rest  nd  •  ■  -1  .  d  Mohammedanism.  Friday, 

e  [/.  c.]  A  sabbatical  year. 

2.  [/.  c.]  A  tin  e  (  f  .it  t-06e  ;  intermission  of  pain, 
effort,  sorrow,  or  the  like. 

Peaceful  .  p  out  the  sabbath  of  the  tomb  Pope . 

Syn.  —  See  Sunday. 

Sabbath-day’s  journey,  a  distance  of  about  a  mile,  which,  un¬ 
der  rabbinical  law,  the  Jews  might  travel  on  the  Sabbath. 
Sab  ba  tha'ian  (sSb'a-tha'yfin),  n.  An  adherent  of  Sab- 
bathai  Tsebhi  (1626-76),  a  Jewish  cabalist  of  Smyrna,  who 
proclaimed  himself  the  Messiah  and  was  accepted  as  such 
by  many  Jews.  Imprisoned  by  the  sultan,  lie  embraced 
Mohammedanism,  and  later  formed  a  half-Jewish,  half- 
Mohammedan  sect  of  cabalists.  —  Saly  ba  tha'ian,  a. 

Sab  ba'ti  a  (sa-ba'shT-d  ;  -b5t'T-d),  n.  [NL.,  after  L.  Sab¬ 
bat  i.  It.  botanist.]  Bot.  A  genus  of  gentianaceous  plants  of 
the  United  States.  They  are  low'  herbs  with  white  or  pink 
cymose  flowers  having  a  5-12-lobed  rotate  corolla,  the  sta¬ 
mens  inserted  on  its  throat.  See  American  centaury. 

Sab  ba'tian  (sa-ba'shdn),  n.  Eccl.  Hist.  One  of  the  fol¬ 
lowers  of  the  Novatianist  presbyter  Sabbatius  (4th  cen¬ 
tury),  who  held  that  the  feast  of  the  Passover  (Easter) 
should  be  kept  at  the  same  time  by  Christians  and  Jews, 
sab-bat'ic  (-bSt'Tk)  [  a.  [Gr.  o-a/3/9aru<6>-  :  cf  F.  sab- 
sab-bat'i-cal  (-T-kdl)  )  batique.']  1.  Of,  pert,  to,  or  like, 
the  Sabbath  ;  enjoying  or  bringing  an  intermission  of  labor. 
2.  Coming,  happening,  acting,  etc.,  in  sevens,  or  once  in 
every  seven.  Rare. 

sabbatical  year,  a  Jewish  Anliq.  Every  seventh  year,  in 
w  hich  the  Israelites  were  commanded  to  suffer  their  fields 
and  vineyards  to  rest,  or  lie  w  ithout  tillage.  Cf.  jubilee,  1. 
b  Every  seventh  year,  allowed  for  rest,  travel,  research, 
etc.,  as  to  the  professors  in  some  colleges. 


aab'a-lo  (Bttb'fl-16),  n.  [Sp.  sd- 
/jrt/oshnd.]  aTarpon.  b  Milkfieh. 
Sab'a-ma  (Kfib-'u-ma).  D.  Bib. 
Sa'ban  (sa'bdny  Var  of  Sa- 
B.KAK.  [BUNDER.  I 

s&bandar.  sabander  •[*  sha-I 
sab^a-ni'a (^ab'rt-nT'u).  D.  Bib. 
Ii  Sab  a-ra'incu-ra'lm),u.  pi.  See 

RABBI. 

Sab'a-rim  (^ab'd-rtm).  D  Bib. 
aabariticke  •[•sybaritic. 
Sabat  +  Sabbath. 

Sa'bat  (sa'bttt).  Bib.  [Bib  I 
Sa  bat'a-cha  (sn-hftt'rt-ka ).  D.\ 
Sab  a-te'as  (Bftb'rt-te'ds),  Sab/- 
a-te'us  (-us).  Bib. 

Sab'a-tha  (s  &  b'<i-t  h  A),  Sa- 
bath'a  cha  (sd-bfitli'«-kd),  Sa- 
bath'a-i  <  -It-T ).  />  Bib. 
Sa-ba'thl  an  (sd-ba'thl-dn).  Sa- 
ba'tian  (-bhdn).  ^'ar8  of  Sab¬ 
bat  i  AN. 

Sabatise.  •[•Sabr atizk.  [ton.] 
sabaton.  sabatoun  •[•  sabba-| 
Sab'a-tus  (sib'd-tOs)  Bib. 
Sab'ban  isftb'dn).  Bib. 
Sab'ba-oth.  Sabaoth. 

Sab  ba-tha'ist  (sAb'd-tbii'Tst), 
n.  =  Sabbathaian.  —  Sab  ba- 
tha'ic  (-Tk),  a. 

Sab  ba-tha'iBt.H.  =  Sabratian. 
Sab  bath-a'ri-an  (sab'nth-a'rT- 
dn;  115),  n.  Eccl  a  Sabbatari¬ 
an.  Ohs.  b  =  Southcottian. 
Sab'ba-the'uB  (-d-thc'i7f»).  Bib. 
Sab-ba'thi-an  (wl-ba'thT-dn). 
Var.  of  Sahbatian. 

Sab 'bath-less.  «  See  -less. 
Sabbath  School.  =  Sunday 
School.  [batical.I 

sab-bat'i-cal-ly,  adv.  of  sab-| 


ryde,  a  [Cf.  OF.  route,  F.  route, 
raiife .]  Severe-  Ohs.  [Ob*.j 
ry'der(rT'(15r),H.  1  =  ridek,/i.  | 
2  [D.  njder,  prop.,  a  rider.]  A 
former  gold  coin  of  Zealnnd, 
wort  h  about  #5.63,  bearing  a 
horseman  on  the  obverse, 
rye  ire).  Dial  Eng.  of  ree,  r 
rye  (ri),  n.  A  disease  in  a  hawk 
causing  a  swelling  of  the  head, 
rye  bread  See  brown  bread- 
ry'el  Y:ir.  of  RI  1L 
ryelly.  f  kiai.lv. 
rye'mouse'  (rt'P-me'dbs).  Dial. 
Eng.  var.  of  kearmousk. 
ry^en  (rT'en),  rt.  Of  rye  Rare. 
rye' peck  •  Var.  of  ryreck. 
rve  straw.  A  person  of  weak 
character  or  mind.  Dial.  Eng. 
ryfart.  +  kaifort. 
ryfe.  +  rive. 
ryfell  +  rifle. 
ryffen.  *f*  riven,  p  p.  of  rive 
ryft.  reef,  Jvhut. 
ryg  ( rTg)  Obs.  or  Scot.  &  dial. 
Eng.  var.  of  ridge. 
ryght.  •[•  rite. 
ryghtmathy,  n.  [LL.  nthma- 
chia ;  cf.  Gr.  poOpo?  rhythm, 
p-a-Xy  fight,  battle.l  The  phi¬ 
losopher  s  game  Ohs. 
ryghtuous.  •[•  righteous. 
ryht,  ryhte  •[•right. 
ryke  +  rich.  [5^of.J 

ryke(rlk  ;  rek),  v  i.  To  reach  | 
ryme  +  rime  [n.  fir  r. 

rym'eri  rlin'gr).  Var. of  kimer,| 
ryne.  •[•  run 
ryneshe  •[•  rinse. 
ryng.  •[•  rink,  a  man. 


rynk.  n.  Ring  Ohs. 

Rynysshe.  •[•  Rhenish. 
ryoche.  •[•  roa<  u,  a  fish, 
ryol  •}•  rial- 
ryote-  •[•  rote 
rype  •[•  rip. 

ry>peck  (rl'pek),  n.  [Cf  F. 
i  dial,  rephjuer,  equiv.  to  F.  re- 
pecher  to  fish  out  again.]  A  pole 
driven  into  a  river  bed  as  a  bold 
fast  for  boats,  etc.  Local.  Eng 
R  Y.  S  Abbr.  Royal  Yacht 
Squadron  |tek.| 

ry-sim'e-ter.  Var.  of  rhysime-| 
ryss.  -Y  rise 

rysshe  +  rush,  a  plant,  etc. 

ryste  •[•  rusty. 

ryte.  +  right. 

ryth.  4*  RiTHE,  brook. 

Ryt'i-na  (rTt'T-nd),  n.  [NL., 

1  Ir.  Gr.  pun?  a  wrinkle.  1  a  Zoiil. 
Syn.of  Hydrodamalis.  b  [/.  c  ] 
The  Steller’s  sea  cow. 
ryught.  +  right. 
ryvaye.  4*  rev  ay. 
ryve  •[•  ri fe,  a- 
ryveling  Y  rifling. 
ryver.  +  reaver,  robber. 


s 

sa.  Obs.  or  dial.  Eng  var.  of 
save:  obs- var.  of  say,  to  *peuk; 
dial.  Eng.  var.  of  say,  assay  ; 
obs.  or  Scot-  &  dial.  Eng  of  so. 
Sa  Ahhr.  Sable:  samarium, 
Chem.  [no  period, Nfl];  Saturday 
S  A.,  or  s  a.  Ahhr.  Society  of 
Apothecaries,  London  ;  Society 


of  Arts;  sine  anno  (L.,  without 
date);  Sulvntion  Army:  secun- 
dum  urtem; South  Africa;  South 
America  :  South  Australia, 
saa  Y  SOK. 

saa  (fiii).  Scot.  &  dial.  Eng.  var. 
I  of  sau  .  pret  of  SEE. 

Baa.  Baah(sii;  sa-ii'),  n.  [Of  Ar 
I  orig.J  See  measure 
saac.  f  sake. 

saace  (sus).  Dial.  Eng.  of  sauce 
8aad  Y  SAr> 

Sa'adh  (eii'dd)  Var  ofSADH- 
Baaf  •[•  save.  [safe,  a.  1 

saaf  Obs.  or  dial.  Eng.  var.  of  | 
saa!.  Y  SOUL.  [SELL. 

saald  Y  void,  pret.  Sc  p.  p  of  I 
Baam  4*  same. 
saam.  Dial.  Eng  var.  of  saim. 
saame  Var.  of  saim,  fat 
Sa'an  (sii'an  ;  siin),  n- />/.  [Na- 
riiaqua  name.]  HuBhnien-  See 
Bukhman.  [jBi'6.| 

Sa-an'a-nim  (s!t-&n'd-nYm).  D. | 
8aand  •[•  sand,  message,  etc. 
Sa'a-phan  (sa'd-fftn),  Sa'a-rim 
(-rYm).  D.  Bib.  [var.  of  sa lt.| 
8aat  (Biit).  Scot.  &  dial.  Eng.| 
saate.  Y  s<*t,  pret.  of  sit. 
sab.  Y  sahib.  [sob,  to  soak. I 
Bab(enb).  Scot.  &  dial.  Eng.  of  | 
Bab  (sab),  v.  8r  n.  Sob.  Scot. 
Sab  Ahhr.  Sabbath. 

Sa'ba  (Bti'bd),  n.  =  Sheba. 
See  Sab.*:an. 

|j  sa-ba'  (  bu-  bii'),  n.  [Tag.l  A 
fine  textile  ol  hemp  fiber.  Phil. I. 
Sa'bie-i8m  (sa'br-Tz'm ),  Sa'ba- 
iBm(-hY-).  V’urs.  of  Sab.eanism. 
sabahdaur.  +  si  kahdak. 
Sa-ba'im  (Bd-ba'Tm).  D.  Bib. 


food,  foot ;  out,  oil ;  chair  ;  go  ;  sing,  iijk  ;  ^hen,  thin ;  nature,  verdure  (250) ;  K  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144) ;  boN  ;  yet ;  zli  =:  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Guide. 

Full  explanations  of  Abbreviations,  Signs,  etc.,  Immediately  precede  the  \ocabulury. 
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sab'ba  tism  (sSl/d-tYz’m),  n.  [L.  sabbatismus ,  Gr.  cro0- 
(3aT«T^6s,  fr.  aapfiari^eiv  to  keep  the 
Sabbath :  cf.  F.  sabbatisrne.  See  Sab¬ 
bath.  ]  Intermission  of  labor,  as  on 
the  Sabbath  ;  rest. 

sab'ba  ton  (-t<5n),  n.  [Cf.  Sp.  za- 
patdn  a  large  shoe,  F.  sabot  a  wooden 
shoe.]  An  armed  covering  for  the 
shoe  ;  later,  a  solleret  broad  and 
blunted  at  the  toes.  Obs.  Sabbaton. 

Sa  bel'li-an  (sd-bSFT-ftn),  n.  Eccl.  Hist.  <&■  Theol.  A  fol¬ 
lower  of  Sabellius,  a  leader  of  the  modalistic 
monarchians  in  the  3d  century,  whose  theory, 
which  underwent  many  changes,  is  not  pre¬ 
cisely  known.  In  general  he  held  that  there  1 
is  but  one  divine  essence,  and  that  the  Father, 
the  Logos  (the  Son),  and  the  Holy  Spirit  are 
three  different  manifestations  of  the  one  God. 

Also,  in  general,  any  modalistic  monarchian 
(see  monarchianism).  —  Sa-bel'li  an,  a.  — 

Sa  bel'li  an  ism  (-Tz’ni),  n. 
sa'ber !  (sa'ber),  11.  [F.  sabre,  G.  .trite/,  earlier 
sa'bre  \  sabel;  orig.  uncert. ;  cf.  Hung,  szdb- 
lya ,  Pol.  szabla ,  Russ,  sablya.~]  An  arm  akin 
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to  the  sword  and  with  similar  parts  except  that 
the  blade  is  usually  curved,  used  either  as  a  cut¬ 
ting  weapon  or  for  both  cutting  and  thrusting, 
the  convex  edge,  and  sometimes  the  concave  edge 
near  the  point,  being  sharp.  It  is  the  typical 
cavalry  arm. 

sa'ber  l  v.  t.  ;  sa'bered^ or  sa'bred  (-berd) ;  sa'- 
sa'bre  I  ber-ino  (sa'ber-Tng)  or  sa'brino  (sa'- 
brTng).  [Cf.  F.  subrer.]  To  strike,  cut,  or  kill, 
with  a  saber. 

Troops  to  saber  and  bayonet  us  into  submission. 

Burke. 

sa'ber-tOOthed7  I  a.  Having  long  trenchant  ca- 
sa'bre— toothed7  I  nine  teeth  ;  mach&rodont. 
aaber-toothed,  or  sabre-toothed,  tiger,  or  cat,  any  of 
various  extinct  catlike  mammals  of  a  subfamily 
(Machairodontinae)  of  the  cat  family,  found 
from  the  Eocene  to  the  Pleistocene  in  the 
Old  and  the  New  World.  Their  chief  char-  V.  S.  Cavalry 
acteristic  is  the  lengthening  of  the  upper  Saber.  ITangi 
canines  and  a  corresponding  reduction  of  2  Pommel  :  3 
the  lower  canines.  In  the  largest  and  most  Grip;  4  Guard; 
specialized  of  them  (equaling  the  tiger  in  51  late;  unlade, 
size)  the  long  curved  and  swordlike  upper  canines  ex¬ 
tended  five  inches  or  more  below 
the  lower  jaw.  Machairodus  and 
Nimravus  are  the  most  import¬ 
ant  genera. 

Sa'bi  a  (sa'bT-d),  «.  [NL.,  fr. 

Bengali  sabja-lat ,  name  of  a  spe¬ 
cies.]  Hot.  A  genus  of  tropical 
Asiatic  erect  or  climbing  shrubs, 
type  of  the  family  Sabiacese,  S  k  u  11  “  S  a  b  e  r. 
having  alternate  petioled  leaves  toothed  Tiger  ( Ma- 
and  small,  axillary,  regular  flow-  chuuot/us  ueogteus) 
ers,  the  stamens,  petals,  and  se-  from  the  Pleistocene 
pals  being  opposite  throughout.  of  Argentina. 

Sabi  a'ce  8B  (-a'se-e),  n.pl.  [NL.]  But.  A  family  of  tropi¬ 
cal  shrubs  and  trees  (order  Sapindales),  containing  4  genera 
and  about  65  species.  They  have  small  paniculate  flowers 
with  a  2-3-celled  compressed  or  lobed  ovary,  the  fruit  con¬ 
sisting  of  1-seeded  nutlets.  —  sa  bi-a'ceous  (-slms),  a. 
Sa'bine  (sa'bin),  a.  [L.  Sabinus.]  Of  or  pert,  to  the  an¬ 
cient  Sabines,  whose  chief  seat  was  the  Apennines  north¬ 
east  of  Latiuin.  They  were  conquered  and  incorporated  by 
Rome  in  290  b.  c.  —  n.  One  of  the  Sabine  people  ;  also, 
the  language  of  the  Sabines,  a  Sabellian  idiom. 

Sabine  Pine  (s£b'Tn).  A  Californian  pine  (Pinus  sabini- 
ana ),  with  rather  sparse  foliage,  large  spiny  cones,  and 
soft,  wood,  which  yields  abietene  by  distillation, 
sa-bi'no  (sd-bi'no ;  sd-be'-),  n.  [Cf.  sabine,  n.,  savin.]  a 
The  bald  cypress,  b  The  Mexican  swamp  cypress  ( Taxo - 
dium  mucronutum ),  a  large  tree  of  limited  range  in  Mexico, 
but  forming  forests  at  high  altitudes,  c  The  tree  Mag¬ 
nolia  sp  l  end  ms.  Porto  Rico. 

sa'ble  (sa'b’l),  n.  [OF.  sable  sable,  black  color;  cf.  D. 
sabel ,  Dan.  sabel,  zobel ,  Sw.  sobel ,  G.  zobel ;  all  fr.  Russ. 
s6bol\  Cf.  zibeline.]  1.  A 
carnivorous  mammal  {Mus- 
tela  zibellina )  belonging  to 
the  same  genus  as  the  mar¬ 
tens,  found  in  northern 
Europe  and  parts  of  north¬ 
ern  Asia.  It  becomes  about 
eighteen  inches  long,  ex¬ 
clusive  of  the  tail,  and  is 
dark  brown  with  gray  on 
the  head  and  tawny  on  the 


Sable. 


Bab'ba-tine  ( sftb'd-tYn),  u.  fLL. 
sabbat  inns.]  Sabbatical.  Rare. 
8ab'ba-tlz©  (s&b'a-tTz),  v.  i.  flf  t. 
IGr.  oapPaTifeiv.l  To  keep,  or 
keep  u b,  the  Sabbath. 

Sabbe'us  (stf-be'tfs).  Bib. 
sab'by  (s&b'T).  Var.  of  savvy. 
sab'by,  a.  Prob.,  grave  ;  com- 
posed.  Obs. 

sabda-rif'fa  (  d  d-r  Y  f'«),  v. 
[Turk,  name  of  ketmie.]  =  Ro- 

SELI.K- 

8ab'dl  (sUb'dT).  Bib. 
sa'be.  =  savvy 
Sa-be'an,  Sa  be'an-ism.  Vara, 
of  Sab.kan,  Sab.kan  ism. 

Sa'be  e  (sa'bf-e).  I).  Bib. 
Sa'be  ism  (Ba'bC-Yz’m),  w.  = 
Sam. kan  ism. 

sa'bel.  sahi.e,  a  saber, 
sa'be- line  (sS'br-lIn  ;  -lTn),  n. 
[OF.  sabelin  made  of  sable,  as  n., 
sable  fur-1  The  fur  of  the  sable, 
sa'be-lize  (-Hz),  r.  t.  T,»  sable. 
8a-bel'la  (sd-bSl'd),  n.  [NL.  ; 
orig.  unknown.)  Root.  A  ge¬ 
nus  of  tubicolouB  nolycha?tous 
annelids  having  plumose  gills 
around  the  head  ;  also  (/.  c.], 
a  worm  of  tin'  genus, 
sa-bel'lan  (4n),  a.  [Cf.  L.  sa- 
bulum  Band.]  Gritty  ;  sandy. 
Sab'el-la'ri-a  (HSl/r-la'rY-d  ; 
11.5),  >i.  [NL.  See  S a  Bella.] 
Zobl.  A  genus  of  tubicolous 
polychastous  annelids  having 
a  greatly  developed  peristome, 
and  the  posterior  end  of  the 


i  body  narrow  and  tail-like.— 
sab  el  la'ri-an  (-0 n),  a.  t*  n. 
Sa-tel'li  an  <  sd-bei'Y-dn ).  a. 
Noting  a  little-known  ancient 
branch  of  the  Italic  languages. 

I  See  Indo-European.  [an. I 
Sa-tel'licGYk ),  a.  =  Sabei.li- 
Sa  bel'li- dae  (Y-de),  u.jd.  [XL.I 
*  Zobl.  The  family  consisting  oi 
j  Sabel  la  and  allied  genera.  —  sa- 
bel'lid  (-Yd),  a.  3f  /i.  —  sa-bel'- 
lold  ( -oid),  a.  8f  n. 
sabendor.  «*•  shabunder. 
saberas.  +  sabras.  [bean.] 

Baber,  or  sabre,  bean.  Sword  | 
sa'ber-bilP,  sa'bre -till'.  n.  a  A 
curlew,  b  A  South  American 
|  demlrocolantrine  bird  of  t  h  e 
genus  A'ijdiorhynchus,  having  a 
long  decurved  bill. 

Ba'berd.  Sabered.  Ref.  Sp. 
sa'bered.  3a'bred  (sa'bPrd),  a. 
Armed  with  sabers,  [lass  fish. I 
saber  fish,  or  Babre  fish .  A  cut- 1 
sa'ber-leg  ged.  sa'bre  -leg  ged. 
(-1  g'fd;  -legd'),  a.  Far.  Sickle- 
hocked. 

sa'ber-tooth7,  sa'bre-tooth',  n. 

A  enber-tnothed  tiger, 
sa'ber-wing  ,  sa'bre-wing  ,  tj. 
Any  of  vurious  South  Amer¬ 
ican  humming  birds  of  the  gen¬ 
era  Pampa,  Canipylontrrus.  and 
hupetomena,  in  which  the  outer 
primaries  are  strongly  falcate. 
Sa'bl  (sa'bT).  Bib. 

Sa'bi-an  (sa'bY-/fn).  Var.  of 
Sabjjan  ;  —  formerly  U6ed  esp. 


throat  and  under  parts.  It  is  one  of  the  most  valued  of 
fur-bearing  animals,  very  dark  skins  beinjj  the  most  highly 
prized.  Also,  any  of  various  related  species,  esp.  the  P}ue 
marten  ( J/.  americana ),  of  northern  North  America,  which 
has  somewhat  lighter-colored, and  hence  generally  less  val¬ 
uable,  fur.  This  species  inhabits  only  unsettled  country. 

2.  The  fur  of  the  sable.  Alaska  sable  is 
the  fur  of  the  skunk. 

3.  The  color  of  sable  ;  black. 

4.  A  mourning  garment;  a  funeral  robe; 

—  generally  in  pi.  Young. 

5.  Her.  Black.  See  tincture,  2. 

6.  A  brush  of  sable’s  hair, 
sa'ble  (sa'b’l),  a.  Of  the  color  of  the 

sable’s  fur;  dark  ;  black.  “Night,  sable 
goddess  !  ”  Young. 


Sable,  Her. 


Sable  Antelope. 
(5\>) 


sable  antelope,  a  large  and  handsome  South  African  ante¬ 
lope  (Ozanua  ni- 
(jmjhaving  large 
curved  annu- 
lated  horns,  a 
tufted  tail,  and 
a  slight  mane. 

The  adult  male 
is  glossy  black 
except  for  the 
white  under 
parts  and  facial 
markings.  It  is 
approaching  ex- 
1 1  n  c  t  i  on.  —  s. 
mouse,  a  lem¬ 
ming.  Obs. 
sable  iron.  A  su¬ 
perior  quality  of 
Russia  iron, 
orig.  stamped 
with  the  figure 
of  a  sable. 

I  sa'bOt'  (sa'bo')i 
n.  [F.]  1.  A  kind  of  wooden  shoe  worn  chiefly  by  the 

peasantry  in  various  European  countries. 

2.  Mil.  A  thick  circular  disk  of  wood  to  which  the  car¬ 
tridge  bag  and  projectile  were  formerly  attached  in  fixed 
ammunition  for  smoothbore  cannon  ;  also,  a  piece  of  soft 
metal  formerly  attached  to  a  projectile  for  a  muzzle-load¬ 
ing  rifle,  to  take  the  grooves  of  the  rifling. 
sa'bre-tasche7  (sa'ber-tish'),  n.  [F.  sabretache , 

G .  sdbeltasche ;  sabel  saber  tasche  a  pocket.] 

Mil.  A  leather  case  or  pocket  sometimes  worn  by 
cavalry  suspended  on  the  left,  from  the  saber  belt. 
Sa-bri'na  (sd-bri'nd),  n.  [L.,  the  river  Severn  ; 
prob.  of  Celtic  origin.]  1.  Fern.  prop.  name. 

2.  In  British  legend,  the  virgin  daughter  of  Lo- 
crine  and  Estrildis,  thrown  into  the  Severn  by 
Guendolen,  Locrine’s  wife.  In  Milton’s  “Comus” 
and  in  Fletcher’s  “Faithful  Shepherdess’’  she  is  trans¬ 
formed  into  a  river  nymph,  w'ho  aids  distressed  maidens, 
sab  u-los'i-ty  (pXtyfi-lSs'T-tT),  n.  Sandiness;  grittiness, 
sab'u-lous  (sab'u-lws),  a.  [L.  sabulosus.~\  Sandy;  gritty, 
sac  (s5k),  7i.  [F.,  fr.  L.  saccus  a  sack.  See  sack  a  bag.] 

Bot.,  Anat.y  <1*  Zobl.  A  baglike  part  of  an  animal  or  plant; 
a  soft-walled  cavity  or  pouch,  usually  having  only  a  nar¬ 
row  opening  or  none  at  all,  and  in  many  cases  containing 
some  special  fluid  ;  as,  a  synovial  sac  ;  lachrymal  sac. 

Sac  (s5k  ;  s6k),  or  Sauk  (sok),  n.  One  of  a  tribe  of  Algon- 
quian  Indians  formerly  dwelling  along  the  Mississippi  in  Il¬ 
linois  and  neighboring  States,  now  in  Oklahoma,  Iowa,  and 
Kansas.  They  were  confederated  with  the  Foxes  in  1760. 
In  1832,  under  Black  Hawk,  they  resisted  execution  of  the 
treaty  relinquishing  their  lands  east  of  the  Mississippi, 
sac-cade'  (s5-kad'),  n.  [F.]  1.  Man.  A  quick,  violent 
check  of  a  horse  by  a  single  pull  or  tw'itch  of  the  reins. 

2.  Music.  A  firm  pressure  of  the  violin  bow  against  the 
strings,  so  that  two  or  three  can  be  sounded  at  one  stroke. 
Sac-cam'mi  na  (sa-kSm'T-nd),  n.  [NL.]  Zool.  A  genus 
of  Foraminifera  having  a  thick,  arenaceous,  spherical, 
pear-shaped,  or  fusiform  test,  remarkable  for  having  sur¬ 
vived  from  the  Ordovician  to  the  present  time.  Certain 
Carboniferous  strata  consist  chiefly  of  their  remains, 
sae'eate  (sSk'at),  a.  [NL.  saccatus ,  fr.  L  saccus  a  sack, 
bag.]  1.  Biol.  Having  the  form  of  a  sac  or  pouch. 

2.  Of  or  pert,  to  the  Sac-ca'ta  (s5-ka'td),  a  suborder  of 
ctenophores  having  two  pouches  into  which  the  tentacles 
can  be  retracted. 

sae'ea-ton'  (s5k7d-ton'),  n.  A  coarse  perennial  grass  ( Sjwro - 
bolus  wright ii)  of  the  southwestern  United  States,  useful 
for  hay  in  alkaline  regions. 

sac'cha  rate  (s5k'd-rat),  n.  Chem.  a  A  salt  or  ester  of 
saccharic  acid,  b  A  compound  of  a  sugar,  esp.  of  cane 
sugar,  or  saccharose,  with  the  oxide  of  calcium,  barium, 
or  the  like ;  a  sucrate.  See  sugar. 


with  reference  to  Sahsennism. 

Sa'bi-an-i8m  (-Yz’m).  Var.  of 
Sab  kan ism. 

sab  I-cu'  (s&b'  Y-kSo';  Lot.  Rftb'- 
Y-kfi),  u .  [Sp.  sabmi.]  The  hard 
wood  (sabicn  wood)  of  a  West 
Indian  ininiosaeeous  tree  (  Lysi- 
lomn  sabicti);  also,  the  tree. 
Sa'bi-e  (sS'liY-f*).  Bib. 

Sa'bik  (sii'blk),  w.  [Ar.  sabiq 
the  former,  thought  to  he  erron. 
for  sayiq  driver.]  See  star. 
sablll,  sabille.  vabi.e. 
sa-bi'na  (s«-bT'na),  w.  [  L.  Sa¬ 
bina  herba.  See  sabine,  /i.] 
Pharm.  The  savin. 

Sa  bi'na  1 8<i-bT'mi),  n.  [L.] 
Lit.,  a  Sabine  woman:  —  fern, 
prop.  name.  F.  Sabine  (su'- 
ben');  G.  Sabine  ( za-he'nC* ). 
sabindar  +  shabunder. 
sab'ine  (sfib'In). [F.,  fr.  I,. 
.Sabma  herba ,  fr.  Sabmi  the 
Sabines.  Cf.  savin.)  Savin. 
Sabine  herb-  Oleander.  Obs. 
Sa-bi'ni  an  (sd-bl'nT-on),  a.  Of 
or  pert,  to  Massurius  Sabinus. 
See  Pkoculian,  a.  —  Sa-bi'ni- 
an.  7i. 

sabir.  -^sambar.  [saber.  Ooa.I 
sa'ble.  //.  [See  suable.]  A| 
sa'ble  (Ka'b’l),  v.  t.  To  render 
Buhle  or  dark  ;  to  drape  darkly, 
sa'ble-ize.  >\  t.  To  sable, 
sablyne.  4*  sabei.ine. 
sabora  (sd-bS'rri),  n. ;  ;>/.-RAiM 
I  (-ri-Tm).  [Aramaic  sabora  a 
I  scholar  competent  to  render  de¬ 


cisions.)  See  rabbi. 

Sabot.  Sabbath. 
sa^botage'(  su'  hC'tazh'  ),n.[F.) 
a  Scamped  work,  b  Malicious 
waste  or  destruction  of  nn  em¬ 
ployer’s  property  by  workmen 
during  labor  troubles. 

sa  bo  tier'  (sa'bG'tva'),  n.  [F.J 
One  who  wears  sabots;  hence, 
in  contempt,  a  Wnldeneian. 
sabras,  n.  [Also  sarabrase,  LL. 
mrabracium ,  prob.  fr.  L.  sorbi- 
tinm  a  potion.)  A  medicinal 
drink  ;  also,  a  solution  used  in 
prepai  ing  leather.  Obs. 
sa'bre.  Var.  of  saber. 
Sa-bri'na  work  ( sd-brT'nd).  A 
kind  of  applipue  work, 
j  Sab'ta.or  Sab'tahi  .-ttb'td).  Bib. 
Sab'te-cha,  or  Sab'te-chah  (-tC- 
kd).  Bib. 

sab'u-llne  C-fl-lTn  ;  -lYn),  a.  [L. 

|  sabnhtm  sand.)  Bot.  Arenaceous, 
sab'u-lose  i  sah'D-los).  a. 
j  sabu/osus.]  Bot.  Sabuliue. 
sa-bur'ra  (sd-bbr'd),  n.  fNL., 
|  fr.  L  saburra  sand,  ballast.] 
Med.  Foulness  of  the  stomach. 
—  sa-bur'ral  (-<11 ),  a. 
sa-bur'rate,  v.  t.  [L.  saburra - 
I  tus,  p.  p.  of  saburrare .)  To  bal¬ 
last  ( a  ship).  Obs. 
sab'ur-ra'tion  <  sfiiyu-ra'shttn), 
».  Med.  Arenation. 
sab'rf  (snh'ze),7i.  [Hind,  sab- 
i  2/.)  The  larger  leaves  and  the 
seed  capsules  of  Indian  hemp, 

I  used  for  making  bhang.  India. 


fL. 


sac  char'ic  (sft-kar'Tk),  a.  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  obtained 
from,  saccharine  substances. 

saccharic  &cid.Oig.Chem.  a  A  dibasic  acid, (CHOH)4(CO-H)2, 
occurring  in  three  optically  dittcrent  unifications,  d-, 
and  /-.  Ordinary,  or  </-,  saccharic  acid  is  obtained  as  a  deli¬ 
quescent  mass  by  oxidation  of  cane  sugar  (saccharose), 
grape  sugar  (</-glueose).  and  other  carbohydrates,  b  A 
monobasic  acid,  C.-,H7(0H)4C02H,  got  in  solution  by  boil¬ 
ing  invert  sugar  with  milk  ol  lime,  and  easily  passing  over 
into  saccharin.  Isosacchaiic  acid  and  meUtsacchanc  acid 
are  isomeric  compounds  of  similar  properties. 

3ac'cha  ride  (sSk'd-rld  ;  -rTd  ;  184),  n.  Also  rid  [See 
saccharine.]  Chem.  a  A  compound  with  sugar;  a  sac- 
charate.  b  A  carbohydrate ;  specif,  a  monosaccharide 
or,  as  limited  by  some,  any  of  the  carbohydrates  contain¬ 
ing  six,  or  a  multiple  of  six,  carbon  atoms  (including  nearly 
all  of  natural  occurrence).  See  carbohydrate. 
sac  cha-rif'er  ous  (-rTf'er-fis),  a.  [L.  saccharon  sugar  -f- 
E.  -ferousA  Producing  sugar, 
sac-char  i-fi-ca'tion  (sd-kSLT-fT-ka'slmn  ;  sSk'd-rTf7!-),  n. 
[L.  saccharon  sugar  --j-  E.  -Jication.~\  Chem.  Act  or  proc¬ 
ess  of  saccharifying. 

sac  char 'i-fi  er  ( -kXr'T-fi'er  ;  sSk'a-rT-fi'er),  n.  [See  sac¬ 
charify.]  An  apparatus  for  saccharifying  starch, 
sac-char'i-fy  (sa-k5r'T-fi;  sSk'd-rt-li;  277),  v.  t.;  -FiED(-fid); 
-fy7ing  (-fi'Tng).  [L.  saccharon  sugar  -j-  -fy:  cf.  F.  sac - 
charijierA  To  convert  into,  or  to  impregnate  with,  sugar, 
sac  cha  rim'e-ter  (sitk/d-rTin'e-ter),  n.  [L.  saccharon  sugar 
4-  -meter  :  cf.  F .  sacchari/n&tre.]  Any  device  for  measur¬ 
ing  the  amount  of  sugar  in  a  solution.  Hydrometers  are 
often  used  for  this  purpose  where  the  presence  of  other 
dissolved  solids  does  not  interfere.  The  polarizing  saccha- 
rimeter  is  a  polarimeter.  With  this  different  kinds  of  sugar 
can  be  distinguished  from  one  another.  The  fermentation 
saccharimeter  used  in  urinary  analysis  is  a  specially  con¬ 
structed  glass  tube  in  which  the  carbon  dioxide  evolved  by 
the  fermentation  of  sugar  in  the  urine  can  be  measured.  — 
sac  cha  rim'e-try  (-trT),  n.  —  sac7cha-rl  met'rlc  (-rl- 
mSt'rTk),  -met'ri-cal  (-rl-kfil),  a. 

sac'cha  rin  (sSk'd-rTn),  n.  [F.,  fr.  L.  saccharon  sugar.] 

1.  Chem.  A  bitter  white  lactone,  CcH,nOs,  easily  formed  by 
separation  of  water  from  saccharic  acid  (sense  b),  and  for¬ 
merly  considered  isomeric  with  cane  sugar,  or  saccharose. 

2.  Also  sac'cha-rine  (-rln;-ren;  184).  Chem.  A  white 
crystalline  substance,  CcH4<^>NH(o),  remarkable  for 
its  sweetness,  which  is  variously  estimated  at  300-500  times 
that  of  cane  sugar.  It  is  manufactured  on  a  large  scale 
from  the  toluene  of  coal  tar,  and  is  used  in  many  ways  as 
a  sugar  substitute,  as  in  cases  of  diabetes.  It  is  not  a  food 
in  the  sense  that  sugar  is,  and  is  antiseptic. 

sac'cha  line  (s5k'(i-rTn  ;  -rill  ;  277),  a.  [F.  saccharin .  fr. 
L.  saccharon  sugar,  Gr.  o-d/c^ap,  craK^api,  traK\apov ,  Skr. 
yarkard.  Cf.  sugar.]  Of,  pert,  to,  having  the  nature  of, 
or  producing,  sugar ;  sw  eet ;  as,  a  saccharine  taste ;  sac¬ 
charine  matter.  —  sac'cha-rin'i-ty  (-rTn'T-tT),  7i. 
sac'cha  rize  (sSk'd-rlz),  V.  t.;  -rized  (-rlzd);  -riz7ing  (-riz7- 
Tng).  To  convert  into,  or  to  impregnate  with,  sugar. — 
sac'cha  ri  za'tion  (-rT-za'shfin  ;  -ri-za'shwn),  7\. 
sac'cha  roid  (s5k'd-roid),  sac7cha-roi'dal  (-roi'dai),  a. 
[L .saccharon  sugar  -f-  -oid:  cf.  F.  saccharo'ide.]  Resem¬ 
bling  sugar;  crystalline  and  granular,  like  loaf  sugar, 
sac  cha  rom'e-ter  (-i  5m'e-ter),  n.  A  saccharimeter. 
Sac'cha  ro  my'ces  (-ro-mi'sez),  n.  [NL.;  Gr.  adK\apou 
sugar  -f-  pvtcqs,  -tjto?,  a  fungus.]  Bot.  A  rather  large 
genus  of  unicellular  ascomycetoua  fungi,  the  yeast  fungi, 
distinguished  by  the  facility  with  which  they  reproduce 
vegetatively  by  gemmation,  although  asci  are  occasionally 
developed.  -5.  cerevisix  is  the  common  beer  yeast ;  S.  pas- 
teurianus  and  one  or  two  other  species  are  also  concerned 
in  the  operation  of  brewing.  S.  ellipsoideus  is  the  wine 
ferment.  See  yeast,  fermentation,  1. 
sac'cha  rone  (s£k'd-ron),?i.  ^saccharin  -j-  lactone.]  Chem. 
A  white  crystalline  substance,  C6Hs06,  the  lactone  of  sac- 
charonic  acid,  got  by  oxidation  of  saccharin  (sense  1). 
sac  cha  ron'ic  (  rSn'Tk),  a.  Chem.  Designating,  or  pert, 
to,  dibasic  acid,  C,.H,0O7,  formed  from  saccharin  (1)  by 
oxidation  and  passing  immediately  into  its  lactone,  saccha- 
rone.  It  is  a  trihydroxy  derivative  of  a-methyl  glutaric  acid, 
sac'cha-rose  (sSk'd-ros),  n.  Chem.  a  Cane  sugar.  See 
sugar,  1.  b  Any  of  the  compound  sugars,  including  the 
disaccharides  and  trisaccharides ;  —  disting.,  in  an  old  clas¬ 
sification,  from  glucose  and  amylose.  c  =  crystallose. 
Sac'cha  rum  (-rOm),  n.  [NL.  See  saccharine.]  1.  Bot. 
A  genus  of  large  reedlike  grasses  of  the  Old  World  tropics. 
They  have  expanded  panicles  with  very  small  paired 
spikelets  intermixed  with  numerous  sifky  hairs.  The 
sugar  cane  is  S.  oRicinarum. 

2.  [/.  c.]  Sugar;  specif.  :  a  Pha7'm.  Cane  sugar  b  Com. 
Invert  sugar. 

||  sac'cha-rum  lac'ti  <15k'tl),  milk  sugar.  See  lactose  a- — 
||  s.  sa-tur'ni  (sd-tGr'ni),  sugar  of  lead.  See  lead  acetate  a- 


sac(sftk).  Obs.  or  hist.  var.  of 
SAKE 

sac'a-lait  (sfik'a-lat),  n.  The 
crappie.  Southern  U.  S. 
sac  a-line'  Glen'), n.  [From  the 
Russian  name  of  the  island  Sak¬ 
halin.]  A  coarse  polygonaceous 
plant  (  Polygonum  sachalinense), 
of  Sakhalin,  cultivated  as  for¬ 
age  and  for  luwn  decoration, 
sacar-  +  sakkr. 

Sa'car  (sa'kiir).  Bib.  [catf.. I 
sa  ca'te  (sii-ka'ta)  Var.  of  za-| 
sac  a  ton'.  \  ar.  of  saccato.n. 
sac'a-tra  (slik'd-trd),  n.  [Cf 
F.  saeatra.  orig.  uncert.  1  A  per¬ 
son  of  about  seven  eighths  negro 
and  one  eighth  w’hite  blood.  Lo¬ 
ral.  r.  S. 

sacr  adge.  aaccage  sackac.  e, 

plunder.  [Saccate.  | 

sae'eat-ed  (sfik'at-Pd),  a.  Biol.  I 
sac'cha  rat  ed (sttk'd-rat'r d ). a. 
[See SACCHARINE.]  Mixed  with, 
or  containing,  sugar, 
sac  cha-ril'la  ( sftk'd-rYl'd),  n. 
A  kind  of  muslin, 
sac'cha-rin-ate  (slik'd-rY-nat), 
n.  Chem.  a  A  snccharnte.  b 
A  salt  of  saccharin,  formed  by  j 
the  replacement  of  the  hyilro-  j 
gen  of  the  Nil  group  by  a  metal, 
sac'cha-rin-at  ed  (-nat'gd),  «• 
Mixed  with,  or  containing,  sac¬ 
charine  matter  ;  sacchurated. 
saccha-rln'ic  (-rYn'Yk),  a. 
Chem.  Saccharic, 
sac^ha-ro-bi'ose  (sfik'a-rfi-bl'- 


6s ),  7i.  [.sarc/icn-ose  4-  hi-  4-  -ose. J 
Chem.  A  disaccharide  ;  specif., 
saccharose.  See  sugar. 
sac  cha-ro  col'loid (-kOl'oid), n. 
Chem.  Any  colloidal  carbohy¬ 
drate.  as  starch,  cellulose,  etc. 
sac'cha-rom'e-try  (-rOm'J-trY), 
n.  Sacchnrimetry. 

Sac  cha  ro  my  ce-ta'ce  ®  (-rC- 

ml'sf-ta'sP-e),  //■  pi.  TNL.  See 
Saccha rom vcks.]  lint.  The 
most  important  family  of  fungi 
of  the  order  Sac  cha  ro  my  ce- 
ta'les  (-lez),  typified  by  the 
genus  Snccharomyces.  —  6ac  - 
cha  ro-my  ce-ta'ceous  (-shnsj.fi. 
saccha-ro-my-cete'  (-mT-set'; 
-mi'fet),  n.  But.  A  yeast  lungus. 
Sac'cha  ro-my-ce'tes  (-inT-Be'- 
tez),  7i  )>!.  [NL.]  Bot.  Syn.  of 
Saccha  rom  ycetacea-;. 
saccha-ro-my-co'sis  (-mT-k5'- 
sYs),  n.  [NL.]  Med.  Any  diseased 
condition  due  to  yeast  fungi, 
sac'cha-ron  (ekk'a-rOn),  77.  [L., 
sugar.]  Chem.  Cane  sugar, 
sac'cha-ro-nate  GrG-nat),  n. 
A  salt  of  t-acchnronic  acid, 
sac  cha-ro  su'ri-a  (-sQ'rY-<^),  tj. 
(NL;  saccharose  4  -tirfa.]  Med. 
Condition  marked  by  presence 
of  saccharose  in  the  urine, 
sac  cha-ro-tri'ose  (-trl'Cs).  n. 
[saccharose  4  tri-  +  -ose.]  Org • 
Chem.  A  trisaccharide, 
sac'cha  rous  (sft  k'd-rtZs),  a. 
Saccliarine. 

•acche.  +  sack. 


ale,  senate,  care,  am.  account,  arm,  ask,  sofa  ;  eve,  Svent,  6nd,  recent,  maker;  ice,  Ill;  old,  6bey,  orb,  odd,  s6ft,  cdnnect ;  use,  unite,  Grn,  up,  circus,  menu ; 

(J  Foreign  Word.  f  Obsolete  Variant  of.  4-  combined  with.  =  equals. 
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Sac  CO-phar'ynx  (slik'o-fSr'Trjks),  n.  [NL.  ;  Gr.  <ra/oco? 
sack  -+-  4>apvy£  throat.]  Zool.  A  genus  of  deep-sea  lyom- 
erous  fishes  allied  to  the  pelican  fish,  but  having  a  shorter 
head  and  smaller  mouth.  The  few  specimens  known  prob¬ 
ably  represent  but  one  species  (S.  a/upullaceits ),  which  at¬ 
tains  a  length  of  six  feet.  It  has  been  made  the  type  of 
a  family,  Sac  CO  Pha  ryn'gi  d®  (fa-rTn'ji-de). 
sac'CU-late  (s5k'u-lat),«.  [SeeSACCULus.]  Furnished  with 
a  sac  or  sacs  ;  having  a  series  of  saclike  expansions, 
sac  CU-ia'tion  (-la'shwn),  n.  [See  saccule.]  State  of  be¬ 
ing  sacculated  ;  also,  a  saclike  structure, 
sac'cu  ius  (-lus),  7i.;  pi.  sacculi  (-11).  [L.,  little  sack.] 

Anat.  A  little  sac  ;  esp.,  a  part  of  the  membranous  laby¬ 
rinth  of  the  ear.  See  1st  ear,  1. 

sa  cel'lum  (sa-s<51'2m),  n. ;  pi.  -la  (-a).  [L.,  dim.  of  sa¬ 

crum  a  sacred  place.]  1.  Rom.  Antiq.  An  unroofed  space 
consecrated  to  a  divinity. 

2.  Eccl.  A  small  monumental  chapel  in  a  church, 
sac  er-do'tal  (sXs'er-do'tal),  a.  [L.  sacerdotal^ ,  fr.  sacer- 
dos ,  -otis,  a  priest,  fr.  sneer  holy,  sacred  -f-  a  derivative  of 
dare  to  give :  cf.  F.  sacerdotal.']  Of  or  pertaining  to 
priests  or  the  order  of  priests  ;  relating  to  the  priesthood  ; 
priestly  ;  as,  sacerdotal  dignity  ;  sacerdotal  functions, 
sac'er-do'tal-ism  (-Tz’in) ,  n.  The  system,  style,  spirit,  or 
character,  of  a  priesthood,  or  sacerdotal  order ;  devotion 
to  the  interests  of  the  sacerdotal  order, 
sa'chem  ($a'ch£ra),  n.  [Of  Amer  Indian  origin  (Massa¬ 
chusetts).]  A  chief  in  some  tribes  of  American  Indians. 
See  sagamore.  —  sa'chem-dom  (-dwm),  n.  —  sa-chem'ic 
(sa-chgm'ik ;  sa'chem-),  a. 

sa  chet'  (sa/sha'  or,  esp.  in  British  usage ,  sUsli'a),  n.  [F., 
dim.  of  sac.  See  sac.]  A  scent  bag,  or  perfumed  pad  or 
the  like,  to  be  laid  among  garments,  etc. 
sachet  powder.  Perfumed  powder  used  to  scent  sachets, 
sack  (sSk),  n.  [Formerly  seek,  F.  sec  dry  (cf.  Sp.  seco,  It. 
secco ),  fr.  L.  siccus  dry,  harsh  ;  peril,  akin  to  Gr.  ia\vo<;, 
Skr.  sikata  sand,  Ir.  sesc dry,  W.  hysp.  Cf.  desiccate.]  For¬ 
merly,  any  of  various  strong  white  wines  from  southern  Eu¬ 
rope.  Orig.,  only  a  dry  wine,  or  punch  made  from  it,  but  in 
the  17th  century  any  of  the  white  wines  imported  to  Eng¬ 
land  from  the  south.  “  Slierns  sack  ”  [i.  e.,  sherry].  Shak. 
sack.  n.  [F.  sac  plunder,  pillage;  cf.  It.  sacco;  prob. 
orig.,  a  pack,  packet,  booty  packed  up,  fr.  L.  saccus.  See 
sack  a  bag.]  1.  The  pillage  or  plunder  of  a  captured  town 
or  city,  or,  by  extension,  other  place  ;  pillage  ;  ravage. 

The'town  was  stormed,  and  delivered  up  to  sack,  —  by  which 
phrase  is  to  be  understood  the  perpetration  of  all  those  outrages 
which  the  ruthless  code  of  war  allowed,  in  that  age,  on  the  per¬ 
sons  and  property  of  the  defenseless  inhabitants,  without  regard 
to  sex  or  age.  Prescott 

2.  Plunder  realized  from  sack  ;  loot, 
sack,  v.  t.  ;  sacked  (sJkt)  ;  sack'ing.  [See  sack  pillage.] 
To  plunder  or  pillage  after  capture  ;  to  ravage  ;  to  loot. 
Syn.  —  See  ravage. 

sack,  n.  [ME.  sak ,  sek ,  AS.  sacc,  siecc ,  L.  saccus ,  Gr. 
ctoaoco?,  fr.  Heb.  saq  ;  cf.  F.  sac,  from  the  Latin.  Cf.  sac, 
satchel,  sack  to  plunder.]  1.  A  bag  for  holding  and 
carrying  goods  of  any  kind  ;  a  receptacle  of  some  pliable 
material,  as  cloth,  leather,  or  the  like  ;  a  large  pouch. 

2.  A  measure  of  capacity,  being  the  quantity  contained, 
or  supposed  to  be  contained,  in  a  sack.  It  varies,  and 
has  varied,  greatlr,  according  to  the  substance  and  the  locality  ; 
thus,  the  sack  of  Paris  (used  for  plaster)  was  less  than  a  bushel, 
and  the  sack  of  Hamburg  (used  for  charcoal )  nearly  (I  bu.  For¬ 
merly  English  statutes  fixed  the  sack  for  flour  and  meal  at  2*0 
lbs.  salt,  5  bu.  ;  coal,  3  bu.  ;  wool,  3G4  lbs.  The  British  sack 
since  1S70  has  been  4  imperial  bu.,  but  local  usage  varies  from 
3  Ini.  to  5  bu.  ;  a  sack  of  cotton  is  reckoned  as  280  lbs.  In  the 
United  States  the  sack  is  not  a  fixed  measure,  but,  on  the  average, 
is  3  bu.  or  a  little  more  ;  a  sack  of  salt  is  reckoned  as  215  lbs.  ; 
cotton,  140  lbs.  ;  flour  for  export,  140  lbs.  ;  ordinarily  a  sack  of 
flour  or  meal  weighs  100  lbs.  A  sack  of  Rio  coffee  is  said  to 
average  200  lbs.,  but  in  official  export  statistics  Brazilian  sack  des¬ 
ignates  a  weight  of  GO  kilos  (132  lbs.). 

3.  Cloth  for  sacks  ;  sacking;  sackcloth.  Obs. 

4.  Also  sacque.  [Peril,  a  different  word.]  During  the 
17th  and  18th  centuries,  a  loose  flowing  gown  worn  by 
women,  hanging  in  folds  from  the  shoulders  ;  also,  the 
back  of  such  a  gown.  Cf.  Watteau  back.  Now,  a  short 
coat  or  jacket  fitting  somewhat  loosely,  worn  by  women  or 
children  ;  as,  a  sealskin  sack]  a  dressing  sack-,  a  flannel  sack. 

5.  Short  for  sack  coat. 

6.  Discharge  ;  dismissal ;  —  used  esp.  in  phrases;  io  get  the 
sack ,  to  be  discharged  ;  also,  to  be  jilted  in  a  love  affair ; 
to  give  the  sack  to ,  to  discharge  ;  also,  to  jilt.  Slang. 

sack,  v.  t.  1.  To  put  in  a  sack  ;  to  bag  ;  as,  to  sack  corn. 

2.  To  heap  up  ;  to  pile  up  ;  to  accumulate.  Obs. 

3.  To  carry  in  a  sack  on  the  back  or  the  shoulders.  Colloq. 

4.  To  discharge,  as  an  employee  ;  to  reject  or  jilt.  Slang. 
to  sack  the  rear.  Logging ,  to  follow  a  drive  and  roll  in  logs 
which  have  lodged  or  grounded,  —  to  a.  the  slide,  Logging , 
to  return  to  a  slide  logs  which  have  jumped  out. 

Sack  bearer.  Any  of  various  moths  of  the  family  Laco- 
somidse.  


sack'but  (sSk'but),  n.  [F.  saquebute ,  OF.  saqueboute  a 
sackbut,  earlier,  a  sort  of  hook  on  the  end  of  a  lance 
used  by  foot  soldiers  to  unhorse  cavalrymen  ;  prop,  mean¬ 
ing,  pull  and  push;  fr.  saquier ,  sadder ,  to  pull,  draw  (perh. 
orig.,  to  put  into,  or  take  out  from,  a  bag ;  see  sack  bag) 
-f-  bottler  to  push  (see  butt  to  thrust).  The  musical  instru¬ 
ment  was  so  named  from  its  being  lengthened  and  short¬ 
ened.]  Music,  a  A  medieval  brass  wind  instrument,  like 
the  trombone,  having  a  long  bent  tube  with  a  movable  slide 
to  lengthen  or  shorten  it  according  to  the  tone  required, 
b  [Trans.  Heb.  sabbekha  in  Dan.  iii.]  Prob.,  the  sambuke. 
sack'clotk  (-klStlF  ;  205),  n.  Linen  or  cotton  cloth  such 
as  sacks  are  made  of  ;  coarse  cloth  ;  sacking.  The  sack¬ 
cloth  of  the  Bible  was  probably  a  coarse,  dark  cloth  of 
goats’  or  camels’  hair,  used  for  sacks,  saddle  cloths,  etc., 
and  was  worn  as  a  sign  of  mourning,  distress,  penitence, etc. 
Gird  you  with  sackcloth ,  and  mourn  before  Abner.  2  Sam  iii.  31 . 
in  sackcloth  and  ashes,  with  humble  expression  of  grief  or 
repentance  ;  — from  the  method  of  mourning  in  Eastern 
lands.  Cf.  in  dust  and  ashes ,  under  dust. 
sack  coat.  A  man’s  short  single-breasted  or  double- 
breasted  coat  for  informal  wear. 

sack'ing,  n.  [Cf.  AS.  sseccing.  See  sack  a  bag.]  Stout, 
coarse  cloth  of  which  sacks,  bags,  etc.,  are  made, 
sa'cral  (sa'kral),  a.  1.  Of  or  pert,  to  sacramental  func¬ 
tions  ;  connected  with  a  religious  cult ;  as,  sacral  laws. 

2.  Anat.  Pert,  to,  or  in  the  region  of,  the  sacrum, 
sacral  canal,  the  part  of  the  spinal  canal  lying  in  the  sa¬ 
crum.  —  b.  index,  Anat.,  the  ratio  of  the  length  of  the  sa¬ 
crum  (taken  as  100)  to  its  breadth.  —  s.  nerves,  A nat.,  the 
spinal  nerves  of  the  sacral  region.  Their  anterior  and 
posterior  branches  pass  out  through  foramina,  the  ante¬ 
rior  and  posterior  sacral  foramina,  in  the  sacrum  —  b.  plexus, 
Anat.,  a  nerve  plexus  formed  by  the  lumbosacral  cord  and 
the  anterior  divisions  of  several  of  the  upper  sacral  nerves, 
sac'ra  ment  (s£k'ra-ment),  n.  [ME.  sacrame?it,  sacre- 
ment,  L.  sacramentum  an  oath,  a  sacred  thing,  a  mystery, 
a  sacrament,  fr.  sacrare  to  declare  as  sacred,  saccr  sacred  : 
cf.  F.  sacrement.  See  sacred.]  1.  The  oath  of  allegiance 
taken  by  Roman  soldiers;  hence,  a  sacred  ceremony  used  to 
impress  an  obligation  ;  an  oath,  as  in  compurgation.  Obs. 

I’ll  take  the  sacrament  on’t.  Shak. 

2.  The  pledge  or  token  of  an  oath  or  solemn  covenant  ; 
hence,  a  sacred  thing  ;  a  mystery.  Obs.  Jer.  Taylor. 

3.  Theol.  An  outward  and  visible  sign  of  an  invisible  or 
inward  and  spiritual  grace  ;  one  of  the  solemn  religious 
ordinances  or  ceremonies  enjoined  by  Christ  or  by  the 
church  for  the  spiritual  benefit  of  Christians.  The  Roman 
Catholic  Church  and  the  Eastern  Church  (in  which  they 
are  called  mysteries)  recognize  seven  sacraments,  viz.,  bap¬ 
tism,  confirmation,  the  Eucharist,  penance,  extreme  unc¬ 
tion  (Eastern  Ch.,  unction  of  the  sick),  holy  orders,  and 
matrimony.  In  the  churches  of  the  Anglican  Communion 
two  sacraments,  baptism  and  the  Lord’s  Supper,  or  Eucha¬ 
rist,  are  recognized  as  ordained  by  Christ  and  ‘kas  generally 
necessary  to  salvation  ;  ”  confirmation,  ordination,  matri¬ 
mony,  penance  or  penitence,  etc.,  however,  are  regarded  by 
many  as  sacraments  of  a  subordinate  character.  The  Prot¬ 
estant  churches  in  general  recognize  but  two  sacraments, 
baptism  and  the  Lord’s  Supper.  The  Friends,  or  Quakers, 
reject  sacraments  as  unnecessary  outward  rites.  The  three 
chief  opinions  concerning  the  sacraments  are  :  a  That  they 
are  channels  by  which  divine  grace  is  conferred  and  are  in¬ 
herently  efficacious.  This  is  the  view  of  the  Roman  Cath¬ 
olics,  of  the  members  of  the  Eastern  Church,  and  of  many 
in  the  Anglican  Communion,  b  That  they  are  seals  or 
ratificat  ions  of  a  covenant  between  God  and  the  individual 
soul.  This  is  the  view  generally  held  by  Protestants,  c 
That  they  are  signs  or  badges  of  a  Christian  profession  or 
that  they  are  simply  visible  signs  or  symbols  of  something 
invisible  and  spiritual,  and  destitute  of  value  and  signifi¬ 
cance  if  the  invisible  or  spiritual  reality  is  wanting. 

4.  Esp.,  with  the  and  often  cap.,  the  Eucharist,  Holy  Com¬ 
munion,  Lord’s  Supper,  or  Mass  ;  also,  JR.  C.  Ch.,  usually 
with  the  epithets  blessed  or  holy,  the  consecrated  Host. 

sac  ra  men'tal  (-me n't 21),  a.  [L.  sacramenlalis :  cf.  F. 
saci'amental,  sacrament  el,]  1.  Of  or  pert,  to  a  sacrament 
or  the  sacraments;  of  the  nature  of  a  sacrament ;  sacredly 
binding  ;  as,  saci'amental  rites  or  elements. 

2.  Bound  by  a  sacrament. 

The  sacramental  host  of  God’s  elect.  Cowper. 

sac'ra-men'tal,  n .  A  rite  or  an  act,  as  the  sign  of  the 
cross,  similar  to  a  sacrament  but  differing  in  being  insti¬ 
tuted  by  the  church  instead  of  by  Christ  ;  also,  something, 
as  a  ceremony,  connected  with  or  used  in  a  sacrament, 
sac'ra-men'tal-ism  (-Tz’m),  n.  The  doctrine  and  use  of 
sacraments  ;  the  attaching  of  great  importance  to  sacra¬ 
ments;  esp.,  the  doctrine  that  sacraments  are  inherently 
efficacious.  (See  sacrament,  3  a.) 

sac'ra-men'tal-ist,  n.  One  who  holds  to  sacramental  ism. 
sac  ra-men-ta'ri  an  (-mgn-ta'n-an ;  115),  a.  1.  Of  or 
pertaining  to  a  sacrament  or  the  sacraments;  sacramental. 
2.  \_cap.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Sacramentarians. 
sac'ra-men-ta'ri-an,  n.  [LL.  sacramentarius.]  Eccl.  a 


sac  cho-lac'tic,  a.  [L.  saccha- 
ron  sugar  4-  lac.  lactis,  milk.] 
Chem.  Mucic.  Ohs.  —  sac'cho- 
lac'tate  (sik'ij-iak'tat),  a.  Ohs. 
sac  chol'ic,  a.  Mucic.  Ohs. — 
aac'cho-late.  n.  (see -ate).  Ohs. 
Bac-clf'er-ouB  ( sitk-sYf'Cr-us),  a. 
[L.  saccus  a  sack  4-  E.  -ferous.] 
Biol.  Bearing  a  sac. 

Bac'ci-form  (sH.k'6Y-fSrm),a.  (L. 
saccus  a  suck  4-  E.  -f orm .]  Biol. 
Saelike. 

8ac  co  bran'chi-a'ta  (-n-br&i)'- 
ki-a'trt),  n.  pi.  [NL.  See  sac¬ 
cus  ;  BRANCHIATE.]  Zool.  The 
Ascidiacea.  —  sac'co-bran'chi- 
ate  (-brill) 'kY-at),  a.  5r  n. 

Sac  co-la'bi-um  (-la'bY-«m),  n. 
[NL.  ;  L.  saccus  bag  4-  labium 
lip;—  from  its  bagged  labellum.] 
Hot.  A  genus  of  epiphytic  or¬ 
chids,  of  East  India  and  the  Ma¬ 
lay  Archipelago  They  have 
racemose  flowers. 
Sacco-my'i-ds  (-ml  'Y-de),u.  pi. 
[NL.  ;  Gr.  craKKOS  sack  4-  p-"S 
mouse  4-  •idee.’]  Syn.  of  IIeter- 
o.Mvm.E.  —  sacc  o-my'ian 
(-von),  a.  if  n.  —  Bac  co-my'id 
(-Yd),  n. 

Sac  co  ir.y-i'na(-mY-l'na),t/.  }>l. 
[NL.]  Zool.  The  Saccomyoidea. 
—  sac'co-my'ine  (-ml'Yn),  a. 
Sac' co-my-ol'de-a  ( -ml-oi'df-d), 
w.  )>l.  [NL.  ;  Gr.  trdx/co?  sack  4- 
fiv?  mouse  4-  -oid.]  Zool.  A 


superfamily  of  rodents  includ¬ 

ing  those  with  external  cheek 
pouches,  as  the  pocket  gophers 
and  kangaroo  rat.  —  sac  co-my'- 
oid  (-ml'oid),  sae'eo-my-oi'- 
de-an  (-im-oi'df'-dn).  a. 
Sac'co-mys  (silk'fi-mls),  n. 
[NL.  ;  Gr.  < raxxo?  sack  4-  V-vs 
mouse.]  Syn.  of  IIeteromys. 
sae'eos  (s&ic'Os),  n.  [NGr.  <rdx_ 
kos,  in  Gr.,  sack.]  Gr.  Ch.  An 
episcopal  alblike  vestment  cov¬ 
ered  with  crosses.  [a  sac.  I 

sac'cu-lar  ( sftk'ft-lar),  a.  Like! 
saccu-la'ri-an  (-la'rY-dn),  n. 
[L.  saccularins  a  pickpocket, 
swindler,  fr.  sacculus  a  purse. 1 
“One  who  magically  conveyed 
money  from  another’s  purse  to 
his  own.”  Gaulc.  Ohs.  [culate.l 
sac'cn-lat  ed  (-ISUSd),  a.  Sae-| 
sac'cule  (sJlk'nl ),  n.  [L.  saccn- 
lus ,  dim.  of  saccus  sack.]  A  lit¬ 
tle  sac  ;  specif.,  Anat.,  the  sac- 
eulus  of  tne  ear  (see  1st  ear,  1). 


[L.  sacerdotiuni .]  State  of  being 
sacerdotal  ;  sacerdotalism.  Ohs. 
sae'er-do  tage  (-do'tYj).  n.  Sub¬ 
jection  to  priestcraft.  Rare. 
sarer-do'tal-ist  ( -do'U  1-Yst),  n. 
One  who  favors  sacerdotalism. 
Bac  er-do'tal-ize  (-Tz).  r.  f.  To 
make  or  render  sacerdotal.  —  r. 

?.  To  use  or  practice  sacerdotal¬ 
ism.  f  DOTAL.  I 

sac'er-do'tal-ly.m/?’.  of  sacer-|  i 
sac'er-do-tisngs&s'er-do-tYz’m), 
v.  Sacerdotalism.  Rare. 
Sach'a-cha(sftk'd-kd).  D.  Bib. 
Sach  a-ris'ca  (sftk'd-rYs'd ),  n. 
A  poetical  name  given  by  the  | 
poet  Waller  (1G0G-1G87)  to  Lady 
Dorothy  Sidney,  eldest  daugh¬ 
ter  of  the  Earl  of  Leicester, 
to  whom  lie  paid  poetic  court. 
She  married  Henry.  Spencer, 
flrst  Earl  of  Sunderland. 

Bachel,  sachell.  +  satchel. 
sa'chem-Bhip,  n.  See -ship. 
sa'chine.  ^  ar.  of  sagene.  See 

MEASURE 


Sac'cu-U'naC-ft-lT'nd),  n.  [NL.] 
See  Riiizoceph ala. 

Bae'eus  <  sak'ns),  n.;  pi.  -Cl  (-si). 
[L.,  a  sack.]  Biol.  A  sac. 

||  sac'  de  nuit'  (sak7  d5  nwe'). 
[F.]  Lit.,  bag  for  night  ;  a  trav¬ 
eling  bag. 

sace.  4  cease.  [of  sauce. 
sace  (siis).  Obs.  nr  dial.  Eng.  | 
saceat.  f  satiate,  a. 
sac'er-do-cy  (s&B'Sr-do-sY),  n. 


sacht.  +  sauoht. 

8aciete.  ^satiety,  [sack.  R.  I 
sack'age  (s&k'lti),  n.  Pillage;! 
sack'age.  v.  t.  [F.  saccager.)  To 
sack  :  to  plunder.  Obs. 
sack'but',  n.  A  butt,  or  cask, 
of  sack;  —  usually  with  punning 
allusion  to  the  inusieal  sackbut. 
Back'cloth\  n.  [Corrupt,  fr 
snclat.]  Broadcloth.  Ohs. 
Back'clothed'  (-kl Stilt';  205),  I 


a.  Clothed  in  sackcloth. 
sack'-doo/dle(8ftk'doo/d’l).?\  i. 
[Cf.  ix >od i.esack.]  To  play  on 
the  bagpipe.  Scot. 
sacked  (sftkt),  a.  Wearing  a 
sack  ;  as,  a  sacked  friar,  one  of 
an  order  of  the  13th  century  in 
England  and  France. 

8ack'er,  n.  One  who  sacks,  or 
pillages.  [fills  sacks.  I 

eack'er,  n.  One  that  makes  or  I 
sack'et  (suk'Tt),  n.  A  small 
sack  or  wallet  ;  also,  a  small, 
stupid,  or  rascally  person.  Scot. 
5r  Dial.  Eng.  [pillaging.  Obs.l 
sack'ful,  a.  Bent  on  plunder  ;| 
Back'ful.  n.  See-FUL. 
Back'lees,  a  [AS .sad das.  See  let 
sak  e:-less.]  Obs. or  Scot. Sr  Dial¬ 
ing.  1.  Free  from  sacor  sake(see 
1st  sake,  1);  hence,  unmolested. 
2.  Guiltless;  innocent,  [foolish.  I 

3  Weak;  dispirited;  bashful;! 

4  Ilarmlcssipeaceable.  [  bearer. I 
Back  moth.  The  adult  of  a  sack! 
Sack  of  Coals.  The  Coalsack. 
Back'pipe',  n.  Music.  A  bagpipe, 
sack  race.  A  race  run  by  per¬ 
sons  each  with  his  legs  in  a  sack, 
sackt-  Sacked.  Ref.  Sp. 

Back  tree.  The  upas  tree,  whose 
hark  is  cut  into  lengths  and 
turned  inside  out  to  form  sacks, 
sack'-winged'  (-w  Y  n  g  d'),  a. 
Designating  certain  emballonu- 
rine  hats  having  n  peculiar 
pouch  developed  near  the  front 


[cap.]  One  who  holds  the  sacraments  to  be  simply  visi¬ 
ble  symbols  (see  sacrament,  3  c)  ;  —  a  name  given  in  the 
16th  century  and  after  to  Zwinglians  and  Calvinists,  b  A 
sacramentaiist.  —  sac'ra  men-ta'ri-an-ism  (-Tz’m),  n. 
sac  ra  men'ta-ry  (sSk'ra-men'ta-rT),  ct.  1.  Of  or  pertain¬ 
ing  to  a  sacrament  or  the  sacraments  ;  sacramental. 

2.  [cap.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Sacramentarians. 
Sac'ra-men'ta-ry,  n.;  pi.  -ries  (-nz).  [LL.  sacramenia- 
rium.]  1.  R.  C.  Ch.  An  ancient  book  containing  the  rites 
for  Mass,  the  sacraments,  the  dedication  of  churches,  and 
other  ceremonies.  There  are  a  number  of  books  of  this  kind, 
including  the  so-called  Leonine  (alter  Pope  Leo  I.,  440-401,  though 
partly  probably  of  later  origin),  the  Gelasian  (after  Pope  Gela- 
t-ius,  4!>2-4'.h;).  the  Gregorian  (after  Pope  Gregory  the  Great,  5'JO- 
G04),  which  is  a  revision  of  the  Gelasian,  several  Galilean  Sncra- 
mentaries,  and  the  so-called  Sacramentary  of  Serapion  (Egyp¬ 
tian,  4th  century,  after  Serapion,  bishop  oi  Tiiinuis). 

2.  =  sacramentarian,  7i.,  a.  Obs.  Jer.  Taylor. 

Sac  ra-men'to  (sSk'ra-mSn'to),  n.  A  river  in  the  State  of 
California  ;  also,  the  capital  city  of  California. 

Sacramento  perch,  a  perclilike  fish  ( Archoplites  interrvptus ), 
closely  related  to  the  crappie,  of  the  Sacramento  and  San 
Joaquin  river  basins.  It  is  the  only  fresh-water  percoid 
fish  which  occurs  native  in  the  Pacific  coast  region  of 
America.  —  S.  pike,  the  squawfish.  —  S.  salmon,  the  quinnat 
salmon.  —  S.  sturgeon,  the  white  sturgeon  {Aripenser  trans- 
montanus).—  S.  sucker,  a  sucker  {Caloslomua  occidental  is)  of 
the  streams  of  California.  It  reaches  a  length  of  one  foot, 
sa  cra'ri-um  (sd-kra'n-wm  ;  115),  n.  ;  pi.  -ria  (-«).  [L., 

ir.saeer  sacred.]  1.  Rom.  Antiq.  A  shrine  or  sanctuary; 
sometimes,  an  oratory;  chapel;  specif.,  a  private  house 
where  the  images  of  the  penates  were  kept. 

2.  Eccl.  a  Anciently,  the  sanctuary,  b  In  the  Middle 
Ages,  a  sacristy,  c  R.  C.  Ch.  (1)  A  eucliaristic  taber¬ 
nacle  ;  —  so  used  by  the  Council  of  Trent.  (2)  Now,  a  re¬ 
ceptacle  in  the  sanctuary,  or  sometimes  the  sacristy,  into 
which  is  poured  the  water  used  in  liturgical  ablutions,  etc. 
sa'cre  (sa'k’r),  v.  t.  [ME.  sacren,  F.  sacrer.  See  sacred.] 
Obs.  a  To  consecrate,  b  To  worship, 
sa'cred  (sa'krgd),  a.  [Originally  p.  p.  of  ME.  sacren  to 
consecrate,  F.  sacrer ,  fr.  L.  sacrare,  fr.  sacer  sacred,  holy, 
cursed.  Cf.  consecrate,  execrate,  saint,  sexton.]  1.  Set 
apart  by  solemn  religious  ceremony  ;  esp.,  made  holy  ;  set 
apart  to  religious  use  ;  consecrated  ;  not  profane  or  com¬ 
mon  ;  as,  a  sacred  place  ;  a  sacred  day  ;  sacred  service. 

2.  Relating  to  religion,  or  to  the  services  of  religion  ;  not 
secular  ;  religious  ;  as,  sacred  history  ;  sacred  song. 

3.  Made  inviolable  or  exalted  by  a  divine  or  religious  sanc¬ 
tion  ;  entitled  by  or  as  if  by  religious  rules  or  belief  to 
honor,  reverence,  or  veneration  ;  hallowed  ;  as,  the  sacred 
name  of  mother. 


Such  neighbor  nearness  to  our  sacred  [royal]  blood 
Should  nothing  privilege  him.  *  Shak. 

4.  Hence,  not  to  be  profaned  or  violated  ;  inviolable. 

5.  Solemnly  devoted,  in  a  bad  sense,  as  to  evil,  vengeance, 
or  the  like  ;  accursed;  baleful.  Archaic. 

Syn.  —  Sacred,  holy.  Sacred  and  holy  (the  stronger 
word)  are  often  practically  synonymous  in  the  sense  of 
consecrated  to  (or  by)  religion  or  some  religious  use,  hal¬ 
lowed  ;  as,  ”  innumerable  sound  of  hymns  and  sacred 
songs  ”  ( Milton ) ;  “  hymns  devout  and  holy  psalms  ”  (id.) ; 
“  Wlien  as  sacred  light  began  to  dawn  in  Eden”  (id.) ; 
“  Hail,  holy  light,  offspring  of  Heaven  first  born  !  ”  (id.). 
But  holy  often  emphasizes  inherent  or  essential  character ; 
as,  ”  Ye  shall  be  holy,  for  I  the  Lord  your  God  am  holy  ” 
(Lev.  xix.  2).  Sacred  (not  holy)  is  opposed  to  secular ;  as, 
sacred  history.  See  holiness. 


sacred  ape.  =  sacred  monkey.  —  b.  baboon,  a  baboon  (Papio 
homadryas)  venerated  by  the  ancient  Egyptians.  —  s.  bam¬ 
boo.  See'NANDiNA.  —  b.  bark,  cascara  sagrada.—  s.  bean,  the 
seed  of  the  Indian  lotus  ;  also,  the  plant  itself.  —  s.  beetle, 
the  scarabaeus,  held  sacred  by  the  Egyptians.  See  scaka- 
b.eus,  1  a.  —  s.  bull,  the  zebu.  —  b.  canon.  See  1st  canon,  4. 
—  b.  college,  the,  the  college  of  cardinals  at  Rome.  —  s.  disease, 
s.  malady,  Med.,  epilepsy.  —  b.  fig,  the  pipal.  —  a.  fish,  any  one 
of  several  fishes  of  the 
genus  Mormyrus,  esp. 

M.  oxyrhxjnchus,  inhab¬ 
iting  the  river  Nile, 
held  in  veneration  by 
the  ancient  Egyptians 
because  it  was  thought 
to  have  devoured  a 
member  of  the  god  Sacred  Fish  ( Mormyrus  ort/rln/nchus). 
Osiris.  See  Mormyrid^e.  —  a.  grass.  See  grass,  Table  II.  —  S. 
Heart,  R.  C.  Ch.,  the  heart  of  Jesus,  the  subject  of  a  formal 
devotion  originated  in  the  17tli  century  by  St.  Margaret 
Mary  Alacoqueand  extended  to  the  whole  church  by  Pius 
IX.  In  1856.  See  feast.  —  b.  ibis.  See  ibis.  —  b.  lily  of  China. 
See  Chinese  sacred  lily.  — b.  lotus.  =  sacred  bean.  —  b. 


monkey,  any  of  several  monkeys  regarded  as  sacred  by 
natives  of  the  regions  they  inhabit ;  esp.,  the  entellus,  the 
rhesus  monkey,  or  the  sacred  baboon.— 8.  orders.  See  order, 
n 3.  —  b.  place.  Civil  Late,  the  place  where  a  person  is 
buried.  —  S.,  or  Holy,  War,  Anc.  Gr.  Hist.,  any  of  four  wars 
waged  by  members  of  the  Amphictyonic  League  for  the 
protection  of  the  temple  and  oracle  of  Delphi.  The  first 


edge  of  the  wing.  They  consti¬ 
tute  the  genus  Saccopteri/x. 
sacles.  sackless. 
sa'cope  (sn'kop),  n.  [Tag.  sa- 
co/>.]  A  subject  or  vassal.  Phil.  I. 
Bac  o-pe'ni-um.  +  saoai’ENUM. 
sacque  (shk),  n.  [Formed  after 
the  analogy  of  the  French.  See 
4th  sack.]  =  4th  sack,  4. 
sa'cra.  n.,  L.  pi.  of  sacrum. 
sacrafice.  •[*  sacrifice. 
sacraire.  +  sacrary. 
sa'cral,  n.  A  sacral  vertebra  (see 
sacrum)  or  sacral  nerve, 
sa-cral'gi-a  (s  It-k  r  &  l'j  Y-a),  n. 
[NL.  See  sacrum  ;  -algia.] 
Med.  Pain  in  the  sacrum, 
sac'ra-ment,  v.  t.  To  bind  by 
an  oath.  R.  [ramental. I 
8ac'ra-men 'tal  ly,  ad v.  of  sac-| 
sacrament  chapel.  A  chapel  in 
which  the  Host  is  preserved, 
gac'ra-ment-lze  (6fik'ru-mPn- 
tiz),  v.  i.  To  administer  the 
sacraments.  Rare. 
sacrand.  +  sacking. 

||  sa'cra  pri-va'ta.  [L.]  The 
private  religious  rites  of  a  fam¬ 
ily,  gens,  or  household, 
sac'ra-ry,  n.  [See  sacrarium.] 
Eccl.  Sacrarium  ;  sacristy.  Ohs. 
sa'crate,  a.  [L.  sacratvs,  p.  p. 
of  sorrare.]  Consecrated.  Ohs. 
sa'crate.  r.  t.  To  consecrate. 
Ohs.  —  Ba-cra'tion  (stt-kra'- 
shtfn).  n.  Ohs. 

||  Sa'cra  Vi'a(sa'krd  vl'a).  [L.] 


The  principal  street  of  ancient 

Rome.  It  ran  from  between  the 
Esquiline  and  Cadian  Hills 
past  the  Forum  to  the  Capitol, 
sa'cre.  +  saker,  a  cannon, 
sa'cre  (sa'ker),  n.  [F.]  A  sacred 
solemnity  ;  the  Consecration 
(service).  Ohs • 
sacrear.  d*  sacrary. 
sa'cred-ly.  adv.  of  sacred. 
sa'cred-ne8g,  n.  See  -ness. 
sac're-ment.  *f*  sacrament. 
sacrette.  -J*  sakeket.  See 
saker,  1  a. 
sacri.  sacre,  n. 
sa-crif'er-ous.  a.  [L.  sacrum  a 
holy  thing  4-  -/emus.]  That 
bears  holy  things.  Obs. 
Bac'ri-fi'a-ble,  a.  [. sacrify  + 

-able.]  =  sackificabi.e.  Ohs. 
sa-crif'ic  (sa-krYi'Yk),  Ba-crlf'l- 
cal  (-Y-kf/1),  a.  [L.  sacrijicus , 
sacri ticalis.  See  sacrifice.] 
Employed  in  sacrifice.  Rare. 
Ba-crif'i-ca-ble  (-Y-kd-b’l).  a. 
That  may  be  offered  in  sacrifice, 
sa-crif'i-cant  (-Y-kdnt),  n.  IL. 
sacri/catts,  p.  pr.]  One  who 
]  offers  a  sacrifice.  Rare. 

Sa-crif'i-ca'ti  (s-t-krYt'Y-ka'tY). 
I  n.  pi.  ILL.]  Eccl.  Hist.  Per- 
j  sons  who,  under  Roman  perse- 
!  cution,  renounced  Christian  be- 
j  lief  and  sacrificed  to  the  gods. 

1  8ac'ri-fi-ca'tion  (sftk'rY-fY-ka'- 
!  shun),  n.  Sacrifice  ;  conversion 
1  into  a  sacrifice.  Obs. 


food  foot  -  out,  oil ;  chair;  go  ;  sinK,  iijk  ;  then,  thin;  nature,  verdure  (250);  K  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144) ,  boN  ;  yet;  zh  =  zin  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Guidb. 

Full  explanations  of  Abbreviations,  Slsns,  etc..  Immediately  precede  the  Vocabulary. 


SACRIFICATOR 


I860 


SADDLE-BILLED 


was  in  600-590  b.  c.  ( Cur  tins ) ;  the  second,  in  449  b.  c.  ;  the 
third,  in  357-  or  356-346  B.  c. ;  the  fourth  in  339-336  B.  c. 
sacri  fice  (sSk'rT-lis  ;  -fiz  ;  277  :  seenole  below),  n.  [ME. 
saci'ifise ,  sacrifice,  E.  sacrifice ,  OE.  also  sacrifise,  sacrifise , 
fr.  L.  sacnficium  ;  sacer  sacred  -f-  facer c  to  make.  See 
sacked  ;  fact.]  1.  An  offering  to  a  deity  or  spiritual 
being  of  animal  or  vegetable  life  or  of  food,  drink,  incense, 
or  the  like.  Typically  sacrifice  is  made  at  or  oil  an  altar 
before  an  image  or  symbol  of  the  deity,  or,  in  case  of  offer¬ 
ings  to  the  dead,  at  the  grave.  The  sacrificial  offering  may 
be:  (1)  A  sacramental  offering,  the  ottering  being  in  part  de¬ 
voted  to  the  god,  in  part  consumed  by  the  worsliiper.  (2)  A 
whole  offering,  entirely  devoted  to  the  god,  the  holocaust, 
or  whole  burnt  offering,  being  the  ordinary  form.  (3;  A 
sin,  or  piacular,  offering,  also  devoted  to  the  god  or  his 
ministers,  and  sometimes  taking  the  form  of  a  surrogate, 
or  scapegoat,  supposed  to  bear  away  the  burden  of  the  sin. 
A  libation,  or  drink  ottering,  is  commonly  of  blood,  wine, 
milk,  or  oil.  Offerings  of  precious  objects,  such  as  images, 
memorial  tablets,  jewels,  weapons,  etc.,  intended  to  adorn 
tin-  shrine  or  sanctuary,  are  called  votive  offerings,  in  dis¬ 
tinction  from  the  sacrificial.  Cf.  altar,  1. 

2.  Anything  consecrated  and  offered  to  God  or  to  a 
divinity  ;  an  immolated  victim  or  an  offering  of  any  kind 
laid  on  an  altar,  or  otherwise  presented  in  the  way  of  re¬ 
ligious  thanksgiving,  atonement,  conciliation,  or  the  like. 

3.  Destruction  or  surrender  of  anything  for  the  sake  of 
something  else ;  giving  up  of  some  desirable  thing  in  be¬ 
half  of  a  higher  object  or  one  thought  at  the  time  to  be 
more  desirable,  or  devotion  of  it  to  a  claim  deemed  more 
pressing  ;  the  loss  or  disadvantage  consequent  upon  such 
action  ;  also,  the  thing  so  devoted  or  given  up  ;  as,  the  sacri- 
fice  of  interest  to  pleasure,  or  of  pleasure  to  interest. 

4.  A  great  lessening  of  the  amount  of,  or  a  complete  loss 
of,  profit.  Tradesmen's  Cant. 

6.  Baseball .  Short  for  sacrifice  hit. 
figEr"*  The  pron.  *‘-fIz”  has,  until  recently,  been  preferred, 
walker  (c.  1800)  notes  that  it  is  “  the  practice  of  most 
speakers  and  is  accordingly  so  marked  in  all  former  pro¬ 
nouncing  dictionaries.”  The  pron.  “  -fis  ”  prevails  in  pres¬ 
ent  good  usage,  but  “  -fiz”  is  still  widely  used  for  the  noun 
and  prevails  for  the  verb.  Some  good  speakers  say  “-fis.” 
sacrifice  of  the  Mass,  the  sacrifice  of  the  body  and  blood  of 
Christ  held  by  Roman  Catholics  and  some  others  to  be 
made  in  the  Mass,  or  Eucharist,  by  the  priest, 
sac'ri-fice  (s&k'rl-fiz  ;  -fis;  277  :  cf  .the  noun),  v.  t.  ;  sac'- 
ri-ficed  (-fizd  ;  -fist);  sac'ri-fic'ing  (-fiz'ing;  -fis'Tng). 
[From  sacrifice,  n.:  cf.  F.  sacHfier,  L.  sacrificare  ;  sacer 
sacred,  holy  -f-  -ficare  (only  in  comp.)  to  make.  See  -fy.] 

1.  To  make  an  offering  of ;  to  consecrate  or  present  to  a 
divinity  by  way  of  expiation  or  propitiation,  or  as  a  token 
of  acknowledgment  or  thanksgiving  ;  to  immolate  on  an 
altar,  in  order  to  atone  for  sin,  to  procure  favor,  or  to  ex¬ 
press  thankfulness  ;  as,  to  sacrifice  an  ox  or  a  sheep. 

2.  Hence,  to  destroy,  surrender,  or  suffer  to  be  lost,  for 
the  sake  of  obtaining  something  ;  to  give  up  in  favor  of  a 
higher  or  more  imperative  object  or  duty. 

The  baronet  had  sacrificed  a  large  sum  .  .  for  the  sake  of 
.  .  making  this  boy  his  heir.  G.  Eliot . 

3.  To  sell  at  a  sacrifice.  Tradesmen'' s  Cant. 

4.  Baseball.  To  advance  (a  base  runner)  by  a  sacrifice  hit. 
sac'rl-ilce,  v.  i.  1.  To  make  offerings  to  a  deity  of  things 

consumed  on  the  altar ;  to  offer,  or  to  make,  sacrifice. 

2.  Baseball.  To  make  a  sacrifice  hit. 
sacrifice  hit  Baseball,  a  A  bunt  allowing  a  runner  to  .ad¬ 
vance  a  base  while  the  batter  is  put  out.  b  A  fly  ball  which 
allows  a  run  to  be  scored  though  the  batter  is  put  out. 
sacri-fl'cial  (-fTsh'fil),  a.  Of,  pert,  to,  or  consisting  in,  sac¬ 
rifice  ;  performing  sacrifice.  —  sac  ri  fi'clal  ly,  adv. 
sac'ri  lege  (s5k'ri-15j),  n.  [ME.  sacrilege ,  E.  sacrilege,  L. 
sacrilegium,  fr.  sacri/egus  that  steals,  prop.,  gathers  or 
picks  up,  sacred  things ;  sacer  sacred  -j-  legere  to  gather, 
pick  up.  See  sacked  ;  legend.]  The  sin  or  crime  of  vio¬ 
lating  or  profaning  sacred  things  ;  specif.,  the  alienating 
to  laymen,  or  to  common  purposes,  what  has  been  appro¬ 
priated  or  consecrated  to  religious  persons  or  uses. 

Enriched  with  the  spoils  of  sacrilege.  South- 

Syn.  —  See  profanation. 

sac  rlTe'giOUS  (sXk'rl-le'jRs;  often  erroneously  pron' d,  even 
by  educated  speakers ,  as  if  spelt  sacrdrgious),  a.  [From 
sacrilege  :  cf.  F.  sacrilege ,  L.  sacrilegus.]  Violating  sacred 
things  ;  polluted  with,  or  involving,  sacrilege  ;  impious. 

Above  the  reach  of  sacrilegious  hands.  Tope 

—  sac'ri-le'gious-ly,  adv.  —  sac'ri-le'giou3  ness.  n. 
sa'cring  (sa'krTng),  p.  pr.  ci*  vb.  n.  of  sacre.  Hence  :  n. 

1.  Act  of  consecrating;  consecration;  specif.,  consecra¬ 
tion  of  the  sacramental  elements. 

2.  Hence,  Obs. :  a  Elevation  of  the  Host,  b  Sacrifice, 
sacring  bell,  a  Sanctus  bell. 

sa'crist  (sa'krlst),  n.  [LL.  sacrista.  See  sacristan.]  A 
sacristan  ;  also,  a  person  retained  in  a  cathedral  to  copy  out 
music  for  the  choir  and  take  care  of  the  books, 
sac'ris-tan  (s5k'rTs-tdn),  n.  [ME.  sacristane,  LL.  sacris- 
tanus ,  sacrista,  fr.  L.  sacer:  cf.  F.  sacristain.  See  sacred  ; 
cf.  sexton.]  An  officer  of  a  church  in  charge  of  the  sac¬ 
risty,  of  the  utensils  or  movables,  and,  sometimes,  of  the 
church  in  general ;  also,  a  sexton. 

sac'ris-ty  (-tt),  n. ;  pi.  -ties  (-tlz).  [LL.  sacrist  in,  fr. 
sacrista :  cf.  F.  sacristie.  See  sacrist,  sacristan.]  A 
small  chamber  in  a  church  where  the  sacred  utensils,  vest¬ 
ments,  etc.,  are  kept  ;  a  vestry, 
sa'cro-  (sa'kro-).  Combining  form  of  sacrum. 
sac'ro  sanct  (sXk'ro-sSqkt),  a.  [L.  sacrosanctus.  See 
sacred;  saint.]  Sacred;  inviolable.  —  n.  That  which  is 
most  holy  or  sacred. 

Ba'cro-sci-at'ic  (sa'kro-si-ilt'Tk),  a.  Anat.  Of  or  pertain¬ 
ing  to  the  sacrum  and  the  hip;  as,  the  Bacrosciatic ligaments 
which  connect  the  sacrum  and  the  hipbone.  The  posterior, 
or  greater,  passes  from  the  posterior  inferior  spine  of  the 
ilium  and  side  of  the  sacrum  and  coccyx  to  the  ischial 
tuberosity  ;  the  anterior,  or  lesser,  passes  from  the  spine  of 
the  ischium  to  the  side  of  the  sacrum  and  coccyx  in  front 


of  the  greater  sacrosciatic  ligament.  They  convert  two 
notches  on  ihe  posterior  border  of  the  innominate  bone,  the 
greater  (upper)  and  lesser  sacrosciatic  notches,  into  the 
greater  and  lesser  sacrosciatic  foramina,  which  transmit  im¬ 
portant  nerves,  vessels,  and  muscles, 
sa'cro- ver'te-bral  (sa'kr6-\Gi'te-bidl),  a.  Anat.  Of  or 
pertaining  to  the  sacrum  and  lumbar  vertebrae, 
sa  crum  (sa'krum), »./  L.  pi.  -cra  (  krd).  1.  [L.,  neut.  of 
sacer  sacred.]  Class.  Antiq.  Something  consecrated  ;  a 
sacred  thing,  as  a  utensil,  a  temple,  a  religious  act,  etc.  ;  pi. 
religious  rites  ;  specif.,  private  religious  rites,  as  of  a  gens. 
2.  [NL.,  fr.  L.  os  sacrum  the  lowest  bone  of  the  spine.] 
Anat.  &  Zocl.  That  part  of  the  vertebral  column  which  is 
directly  connected  with,  or  forms  a  part  of,  the  pelvis.  It 
may  consist  of  a  single  vertebra  or  of  several  more  or  less 
consolidated.  In  man  it  forms  the  dorsal,  or  posterior,  wall 
of  the  pelvis,  and  consists  of  five  united  vertebne,  which 
diminish  in  size  to  the  apex,  which  bears  the  coccyx.  The 
expanded  ends  of  the  transverse  processes  are  fused  into 
a  solid  bony  mass  (the  lateral  mass)  on  each  side,  the  upper 
end  of  which  is  termed  the  ala.  The  broad  upper  end  of 
the  whole  bone  is  called  the  base.  In  birds  the  sacrum  in¬ 
cludes  numerous  vertebrae,  but  many  of  these  represent 
lumbar  or  caudal  elements. 

sad  (s£d),  a.;  sad'der  (-er) ;  sad'dest.  [ME.  sad  sated, 
tired,  satisfied,  firm,  steadfast,  AS.  sued  satisfied,  sated  ; 
akin  to  D.  zat,  OS.  sad,'  G.  salt,  OHG.  sat,  Icel.  saSr, 
saddr,  Goth,  saps,  Lith.  sotus ,  OIr.  sathach ,  L.  sat,  satis, 
enough,  satur  sated,  Gr.  dpevai  to  satiate,  dSyu  enough 
Cf.  assets,  sate,  satiate,  satisfy,  satire.]  1.  In  Obs. 
senses  :  a  Sated  ;  satisfied  ;  surfeited  ;  hence,  weary  ;  tired, 
b  Entire;  full;  complete,  c  Weighty;  ponderous  ;  mas¬ 
sive.  d  Tedious  ;  long  ,  wearisome,  e  Solid  ;  hard  ;  stal- 
w'art  ;  steady  ;  stable,  f  Harsh  ;  severe  ;  bitter,  g  Heavy; 
soggy;  as,  sad  cake,  bread,  potatoes,  etc.;  esp.,  of  land, 
thick  ;  heavy.  Obs.  or  Dial.  “  Chalky  lands  are  naturally 
cold  and  sad."  Mortimer,  h  Sure  ;  certain  ;  indubitable  ; 
as,  sad  tokens.  1  Faithful ;  trustworthy  ;  steadfast.  J 
Righteous ;  godly  ;  religious,  k  Fixed  in  mind  ;  deter¬ 
mined  ;  resolute.  1  Serious  ;  sober  ;  heuce,  wise  ;  prudent. 
14  Sad  and  discrete  counsel.”  Ld.  Berners. 

2.  Dull;  grave;  dark;  somber;  —  said  of  colors.  "Bad- 

colored  clothes.”  Walton. 

3.  Affected  with  grief  or  unhappiness  ;  cast  down  with 
affliction  ;  downcast ;  gloomy  ;  mournful. 

First  were  we  sad,  fearing  you  would  not  come  ; 

Now  sadder,  that  you  come  t»o  unprovided.  Shak. 

4.  Inspiring  melancholy  er  mournfulness;  soft  and  tenderly 
mournful ;  as,  the  sad  light  of  the  moon. 

5.  Afflictive;  calamitous;  causing  sorrow;  grievous;  as, 
a  sad  accident ;  a  sad  misfortune. 

6.  Hence,  bad  ;  naughty  ;  troublesome  ;  wicked.  Colloq. 

44 Sad  tipsy  fellows,  both  of  them.”  I.  Taylor. 

7  ■  Inferior  in  quality  ;  poor  ;  as,  a  sad  recitation.  Slang. 

Syn.  —  Sorrowful,  dejected,  depressed,  cheerless. 

Bad  tree.  =  night  jasmine  a. 

sad'den  (s5d'’n),  v.t.  tfrt.;-DBNED(-’nd);-DEN-iNG.  To  make 
or  become  sad.  Specif. :  a  To  render  or  become  heavy,  cohe¬ 
sive,  or  compact.  Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng.  b  To  make  or  become 
sad-colored,  as  cloth;  to  dull  (a  color),  esp.  by  admixture  of 
gray;  as,  sage  is  saddened  green,  c  To  make  or  become  grave 
or  serious  ;  to  make  or  become  melancholy  or  sorrowful. 

Her  gloomy  presence  saddens  all  the  scene.  Tope. 
sad'den  ing,;;.;/r.  vb.n.  of  sadden.  Hence  :  n.  Dyeing. 
A  rendering  dull  or  dark-colored;  also,  in  wool  dyeing,  the 
process  of  applying  the  mordant  after  the  dyestuff  instead 
of  before  it ;  —  the  colors  so  produced  formerly  being  usu¬ 
ally  sad,  owing  to  the  mordants  (iron  and  copper), 
sad'dle  (sSdH),  n.  [ME.  sadel,  AS.  sadol ;  akin  to  D.  zadel, 
G.  sattel ,  OHG.  solid,  satul,  Icel.  so&ull,  Dan.  &  Sw.  sadel ; 
perh.  a  borrowed  word,  and  ultimately  akin  to  E.  sit ;  cf. 
Russ,  syedlo.]  1.  A  seat  for  a  rider  on  horseback.  Sad¬ 
dles  have  dittered  and  still  differ  greatly  in  form.  They 
nr*-  commonly  leather-covered,  raised  in  front  and  rear, 
padded  to  span  comfortably  a  horse’s  back,  secured  by  a 
girth  passing  under  the  horse’s  belly,  and  provided  with 
stirrups  for  the  rider’s  feet.  The  McClellan,  or  American, 

A  English 
Riding  Sad¬ 
dle.  1  Pom¬ 
mel  ;  2  Can- 
tie  ;  3  Joc¬ 
key  ;  4  Pad  ; 

5  Skirt;  8 
Girth;  9  Stir¬ 
rup  Strap; 10 
Stirrups.  B 
U.  S.  Caval¬ 
ry  Saddle. 

1,2, 9.  St  10  as 
in  A  ;  3  Side 
Bar;  4,  4 
Quarter 
Straps;  5 
Quarter- 
Strap  Ring  ; 

0  Sate;  7 
Stirrup 
Tread;  8 
Stirrup 
Hood;  II 
Cinch  Strap; 

12  Coat 
Straps;  13 
Carbine 
Boot ;  14  Sa¬ 
il  er  Strap. 

('  Medieval 
War  Saddle 
J )  Cowboy 
Saddle.  1 

Horn  •  2,  9, 10  as  in  A  ;  3  Front  Out¬ 
side  Rigging  :  4.  Front,  &  h  Baek, 

Jockeys;  6,6  Saddle  Skirts  :  7,  7  Lat- 
igos  ;  H  Sudadero  ;  11  Seat  Jockey  ; 

12  Saddle  Strings  ;  13,  13  Cinches. 


rider  on  a  bi- 


Suddle,  3. 


saddle,  originated  during  the  Civil  War,  is  simple  in  form, 
being  a  leather-covered,  (usually)  beechen,  saddletree, with 
pommel  and  cantle  moderately  high,  and  with  or  without 
leather  skirts  covering  saddlebags.  The  EngliBh  cavalry 
saddle  is  marked  by  long  (usually)  beechen  side  bars,  with 
pommel  and  cantle  of  steel,  and  leather  seat,  supported  by 
broad  webbing  stretched  between  saddlebow  and  cantle. 
The  stock  saddle  (cowboy,  Texas,  Mexican,  etc.)  usually  has 
a  high  knobbed  pommel,  high  cantle,  rope  or  woven  hair 
cinches,  and  heavy-looking  leather  skirts  and  fenders,  and 
is  often  richly  ornamented. 

2.  A  seat,  of  any  of  various  shapes,  for 
cycle,  tricycle,  motor  cycle,  or  the  like. 

3.  Harness.  A  padded  part  worn  on  a 
horse'sback,  beingfastened  with  agirth.  ( 

It  keeps  the  breeching  in  place,  carries 
guides  for  the  reins,  etc.  See  harness. 

4.  Something  suggestive  of,  analogous 
to,  or  corresponding  in  position  to,  a 
saddle.  Specif. :  a  Poultry.  The  rear 
part  of  the  back  of  a  male  fowl  extend¬ 
ing  to  the  tail.  It  is  covered  by  long  narrow  feathers,  the 
saddle  feathers  or  hackles,  which  resemble  the  true  hackle. 
See  poultry,  Illust.  b  Zo'ol.  The  clitellum  of  an  earth¬ 
worm.  c  Zcidl.  =  ephippium  b.  d  Paleon.  In  cephalo- 
pod  shells,  a  portion  of  a  suture  which  forms  an  angle  or 
curve  whose  convexity  is  directed  toward  the  orifice  of  the 
shell ;  —  opposed  to  lobe,  o  (1)  A  piece  of  meat  consisting 
of  the  whole  upper  back  portion  of  an  animal  including 
both  loins  ;  as,  a  saddle  of  mutton.  (2)  The  lower  part  of 
the  back  and  the  hind  legs  of  a  frog.  Market  Term,  f 
Mining.  A  formation  of  gold-bearing  quartz,  occurring 
along  the  crest  of  an  anticlinal  fold,  esp.  in  Australia,  g 
Phys.  Geog.  A  ridge  connecting  two  higher  elevations  ; 
a  low  point  in  the  crest  line  of  a  ridge  ;  a  col. 

5.  Specif.  :  Any  of  various  devices  suggt  stive  of  a  saddle  ; 
as  :  a  Mach.  A  bridge  piece  or  carriage  made  to  run  on  a 
guideway,  esp. such  a  piece  carrying  the  slide  rest  in  a  lathe, 
b  A  block  hollow  ed  out  to  support  a  round  object,  as  a  rod 
on  a  bench,  c  A  seating  for  a  cylindrical  steam  boiler, 
d  An  insulator  bracket  on  top  of  a  telegraph 
pole,  e  A  railroad  chair,  f  The  bearing 
of  an  axle  box.  g  The  metal  covering  of  a 
roll  on  a  metal-covered  roof,  h  A  strip  of 
thin  board  covering  the  fioor  joint  on  the 
threshold  of  a  door.  1  A  bridging  piece  be¬ 
tween  a  pair  of  cylinders  in  a  locomotive, 
j  A  block  over  which  the  cables  of  a  suspen-i 
sion  bridge  pass,  or  to  which  they  are  an¬ 
chored.  k  Logging.  In  a  skid  rod,  a  trans¬ 
verse  log  with  a  depression  cut  in  it  to 
guide  the  logs.  1  Dentistry.  A  piece  of  vul¬ 
canized  India  rubber,  gold,  or  other  materi¬ 
al,  fitting  over  the  gums  as  a  bed  for  a  dum¬ 
my  tootli  or  teeth  secured  to  a  bridge  be¬ 
hind.  It  is  frequently  supported  at  each  end 
by  an  artificial  crown,  m  Naut.  (1)  A  block 
of  wood  bolted  between,  and  extending  above  and  be¬ 
low,  the  jaws  of  a  gaff  and  hollowed  to  fit  the  mast,  to 
render  lowering  and  raising  the  gaff  easier.  (2)  A  forked 
or  hollowed-out  support  for  a  boom  or  other  spar,  such  as 
the  chock  on  the  end  of  a  bowsprit  in  which  the  heel  of  a  jib 
boom  rests.  (3)  A  ridge  whose  summit  divides  a  coaling 
hatch  so  that  the  coal  is  diverted  into  the  bunkers  at  each 
side,  n  Ordnance.  In  some  types  of  carriage,  the  part 
which  supports  the  trunnions.  See  mortar,  Jllust. 

sad'dle  (sSd'’l),  v.  t. ;  sad'dled  (-’Id) ;  sad'dling  (-ling). 
[AS.  sadelian.']  1.  To  put  a  saddle  upon. 

Abraham  rose  up  early,  and  saddled  his  ase  Gen.  xxii  3. 

2.  To  hollow  out  the  under  side  of,  so  as  to  fit  over  a  peak 
or  projection. 

3.  To  fix  as  a  charge  or  burden  upon  ;  to  load  ;  encumber ; 
as,  to  saddle  one  with  debts;  to  saddle  a  gift  with  onerous 
conditions. 

sad'dle-back'  (-b5k'),  n.  1.  Anything  saddle-backed  ;  esp., 
a  hill  or  ridge  having  a  concave  outline  at  the  top. 

2  An  animal  having  a  marking  on  the  back  suggesting  a 
saddle;  as:  aThemaleharp seal, 
b  A  black-backed  gull.  C  The  I 
larva  of  a  moth  ( Empretia  stim-  r 
ulea ),  of  the  family  Cochlidiidae, 
which  has  a  bright  green,  sad¬ 
dle-shaped  patch  on  the  back, 
d  A  passerine  bird  ( Creadion 
carunculatus)  native  of  New  Zea¬ 
land,  resembling  the  starling. 

The  adult  has  black  plumage 
with  a  chestnut-colored  band  on 
the  back  and  w'ings. 

3.  A  saddle-backed  horse. 

4.  A  wrapping  paper  45  inches  by  30,  used  esp.  for  packing 
cotton  goods  in  the  mills. 

sad'dle— backed'  (-bilkt'),  a.  1.  Having  the  outline  of  the 
upper  part  concave  like  the  seat  of  a  saddle. 

2  Having  a  low  back  and  high  neck,  as  a  horse. 

3.  Having  a  saddle-like  marking.  See  saddleback,  n.,  2. 

sad'dle  bag'  (-bXg'),  n.  1.  A  large  bag  or  pouch,  gener¬ 
ally  of  leather  and  formerly  much  used  by  horseback  riders 
to  carry  small  articles.  It  was  usually  one  of  a  pair  united 
bv  straps  or  a  band,  and  carried  one  banging  on  each  side 
of  the  saddle. 

2.  A  kind  of  cloth  used  for  furniture  covering,  made  in 
imitation  of  Persian  saddlebags. 

saddle  bar.  1.  Saddlery.  A  side  bar  of  a  saddletree,  con¬ 
necting  the  pommel  and  cantle  on  either  side. 

2.  Arch.  One  of  the  slender  iron  bars  to  which  the  lead 
panels  of  a  glazed  window  are  secured. 

sad'dle-billed'  (-blld'),  a.  Designating  a  large  black-and- 
white  West  African  stork,  the  saddle-billed  stork  ( Ephippi - 


Saddle,  5d.  a 
Pole  ;  b  Sad¬ 
dle  ;  c  Insula¬ 
tor. 


Saddleback. 2  c.  a  Larva  ;  b 
Imago. 


Bac'ri-fl-ca  tor  (s&k'rT-fT-ka - 

t?r),  »/.  [L.  1  A  snerificer.  Rare. 
Ba-crif'i-ca  to-ry  ( sd-krYf'Y-ko- 
to-rY),  a.  Of  or  pert,  to  sacrifice  ; 
offering  sacrifice.  Rare. 
Bac'ri-flc'er  (sflk'rY-fYz'Pr:  -fl8/- 
er),  it-  One  who  sacrifices. 
Bac'rl-fi-cule',  n.  [F.  ( Rabelais) 
samficule.l  Sacrificulist.  Obs. 
B^c'ri-fi-cul'ist.  n.  Sacrifices 
Ohs.  [sacrificing  priest.  Obs.  I 
Bac'rl-fl'er.  w.  [See  sacrify.]  A| 
sac'rl-fy  (pftk'rY-fY),  r.  t.  &*  ». 
IF.  -•aenfier.  1  To  sacrifice.  Obs. 
gac'ri-leg-«r(-lSj-€r),n.  [Cf.  F. 


sacrilege,  L.  sacrilegus.']  A  sac¬ 
rilegious  person.  Obs. 
sacrilegie.  +  SACRILEGE, 
sac'ri-le  gist  (sftk'rY-le'jYst),  n. 
One  guilty  of  sacrilege.  Rare. 
Sac'ri -pant  (s  a  k'r  I-p  ft  n  t),  n. 
[It.  Sacripante.]  1.  King  of  Cir¬ 
cassia,  and  a  lover  of  Angelica, 
in  Boiardo  and  Ariosto.  His 
charger  is  stolen  from  between 
his  legs  without  his  knowing  it. 
2.  A  personage  introduced  by 
Alessandro  Tassoni  (156.5-1 6.35), 
an  Italian  poet,  in  his  mock  he¬ 
roic  poem,  “Secchia  Rapita,” 


or  the  “  Rape  of  the  Bucket.’'  He 

is  represented  as  brave,  but 
noisy,  hectoring,  and  vain. 
8ac/ris-tan-ry,  n.  Sacristy.  Obs. 
sa-cris'ter,  n.  [Sec  sacrist.] 
Sacristan.  Obs.  .Scot. 
sa  cro-cau'dal  (sa'krC-kd'd'H), 
a .,  sa  cro-coc-cyg'e-al  (-kbk- 
sTj'P-<ll),  a.  See  SACRO-. 

Ba  cro-col'la.  ^  sarcocolla. 
sa  cro-cox-al'gi-a,  n.  [NL.  See 
sacrum:  cox  a  LG  i  a.]  Med.  Pain 
in  the  sacroiliac  joint. 
Bft'cro-cox-l'tlB,  n.  [NL.  See 
sacrum;  coxitis.]  Med.  Inflam¬ 


mation  of  the  sacroiliac  joint. 

8a'cro-il'i-ac,  a.  See  sac  no-, 
aa'cro-lum-ba'lls  (-lnm-ba'lYB), 
n.  [NL.  See  sacro- ;  lumbal.] 
Anat.  The  iliocostalis  muscle. 
—  sa  cro-lum'bal  (-lrim'b<ll),  a. 
sa  cro-lum'bar.  a.  Pert,  to  the 
sacral  and  lumbar  vertebras  or 
regions.  [sanct.  05*.  I 

sac  ro-sanc'tl-ouB.  a.  Sncro-| 
sac  ro-Banc'ti-ty  (sftk'ro-sftBk'- 
tY-tY),  n.  Sacrosanct  state. 
sa'cro-Bpi'nal,  a.,  sa  cro-u'ter- 
ine,  a.  See  sacro-. 
sad.  Obs.  pret.  &.  p  p.  of  shed. 


sad,  v.  t.  |  ME  sadden  to  make 
solid,  confirm,  AS.  sadian  to  sat¬ 
isfy. 1  1  To  strengthen.  Ohs. 

2.  To  steady  ;  fix  ;  settle.  Obs. 

3.  To  sadden.  Obs.  or  R. 

Bad,  v.  i.  To  become  sad.  Obs- 
sad ,  adv.  Sadly.  Obs.  or  Colloq. 
(See  FLAT,  a.,  12.) 

Sad  ach-bi'a  (sad'dK-be'd),  n. 
[Ar.  al  su'd  al  akhbii/ah  the 
lucky  one  of  hiding  places,  or  of 
thetents.l  See  star. 

Sad  al -mel'lk  (-Hl-mH'Tk),  «. 
[Ar.  al  su'd  al  nialik  the  lucky 
one  of  the  king.]  See  star. 


ale,  senate,  cSre,  am,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofa  ;  eve,  event,  end,  recent,  maker ;  ice,  Ill ;  old,  obey,  orb,  6dd,  sftft,  connect ;  use,  unite, 

II  Foreign  Word.  f  Obsolete  Variant  of.  +  combined  with.  =  equals. 


Sftd/al-8u'ud  (-sdo'dbd),  w.  [Ar. 
al  sa'd  al  su'ud  the  luckiest  of 
the  lucky. J  See  star. 

Sad  a-mi'as  (sftd  a-ml'tfs)  Rib. 
Bad'ar  a  da'lat.  sad'ar  ni  za'- 
mat  (sfid'ar).  Var  of  sadrada- 
i.at,  etc.  See  adawlut. 
Sa'das  (sa'dtls).  Rib. 
sadd,  sadde.  +  sad. 

Sad-de'uB  (6fi-ae'fiK).  Rib. 
saddleback  root  Arch.  = 

SADDLE  ROOF. 

Bad'dle-bag',  v.  i.  Logging.  To 
double  around  an  obstruction 
and  be  held  up  on  it.  li.  S. 

urn,  up,  circus,  menu ; 


SADDLE  BLANKET 


1867 


SAFE 


to  tlie  American  jabiru. 


Suddle-Billed  Stork. 


orhynchus  senegalensis)  allied 
The  bill  is  red  with  a  black 
median  band. 

saddle  blanket.  A  blanket 
folded  beneath  a  saddle  to 
prevent  galling  the  horse, 
sad'dle  bow7  (sSil'd-bo7),  n. 
sadelboga .]  The  bow  or  arch  in  the 
front,  or  the  pieces  forming  the 
front,  of  a  saddle. 

sad'dle-cloth7  (-kl8tl»' ;  205),  n.  A 
cloth  under  a  saddle,  and  extending 
out  behind  ;  a  housing, 
saddle  grafting  or  graftage. 

Hurt.  A  mode  oi  grafting  in  which  a 
deep  cleft  is  made  in  the  end  of  the 
scion  and  the  end  of  the  stock  is 
made  wedge-shaped  to  fit  the  cleft 
in  the  scion,  which  is  placed  upon  it 
saddlewise.  See  graft  age,  Must. 
saddle  joint  1  Ill  sheet-metal 
roofing,  a  joint  formed  by  bending 
up  the  edge  of  a  sheet  and  folding 
it  downward  over  the  turned  -  up 
edge  of  the  next  sheet. 

2.  In  a  weathered  course  of  masonry,  as  a  coping  or  sill,  a 
joint  between  adjoining  stones  whose  ends  are  cut  higher 
than  the  surface  of  the  weathering  be- 

tween.  [  ] 

3.  Aunt.  A  joint  with  saddle-shaped  artic¬ 
ular  surfaces  (convex  in  one  direction  and _ /  U _ 

concave  in  another)  permitting  movements  <,upnP  Tninf 
in  all  directions  except  axial  rotation.  “  (idle  Joint. 

saddle  pile  A  sheet  pile  driven  into  the  ground  in  the 
ordinary  way  and  made  concave  on  the  top  edge  to  support 
a  sewer  pipe  or  the  like  in  soft  ground.  —  saddle  Piling, 
sad'dler  (sftd'ler),  n.  1.  One  who  makes,  repairs,  and  fits 
saddles  and  other  horse  furniture.  In  the  army  a  saddler 
mav  be  given  the  grade  of  a  noncommissioned  officer  and 
be  known  as  a  saddler  corporal ,  or  sergeant. 

2.  A  saddle  horse. 

3-  The  male  harp  seal. 

saddle  roof;  Arch.  A  roof  having  two  gables  and  one 
ridge;  —  said  of  such  a  roof  when  used  in  places  where  a 
different  form  isjmore  common, 
sad'dler-y  (s5d'ler-T),  n. ;  pi.  saddleries  (-Tz).  1.  The 

materials  for  making  saddles  and  harness;  the  articles 
usually  offered  for  sale  in  a  saddler’s  shop. 

2.  The  trade  or  employment  of  a  saddler. 

3.  A  saddler’s  shop. 

sad'dle— Shaped7  (-sliapt7),  a.  Shaped  like  a  saddle. 
Specif. :  a  Bot.  Bent  down  at  the  sides  so  as  to  give  the 
upper  part  a  rounded  form  b  Phys.  Geog.  In  the  form 
of  an  anticlinal  fold.  Cf.  saddle,  4  g. 
sad'dle-tree7  (-tre7),  n.  1.  The  frame  of  a  saddle. 

2  The  tulip  tree.  U.  S. 

Sad  du  ca'ic  (sSdjj-ka'tk),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to,  or  like, 
the  Sadducees  ;  as,  Sadducaic  reasonings. 

Sad'du  cee  (sfoTu-se),  n.  [L.  Sadducaei ,  pi.,  Gr.  2a$- 
Sov/ccuoi,  Heb.  T&eduqlm ;  —  so  called  fr.  Isadoq  the  just 
one,  or  peril,  fr.  Tsddog ,  the  supposed  founder  of  the  sect  ] 
One  of  a  party  or  sect  among  the  Jews  (2d  century  b.  c.  to 
latter  part  of  1st  century  a.  d.),  composed  largely  of  the 
priestly  aristocracy  and  politically  and  doctrinally  opposed 
to  the  Pharisees.  They  rejected  the  traditions  of  the  eld¬ 
ers,  regarding  as  obligatory  only  those  observances  en¬ 
joined  m  the  written  law.  They  denied  the  resurrection, 
personal  immortality,  retribution  in  a  future  life,  fate,  the 
existence  of  angels,  spirits,  and  demons,  and  postulated  the 
freedom  of  the  will.  —  Sad  du-ce'an  (-se'an),  a. 

Sad'du  cee  ism  (8Sd^u-se7Iz’m),  n.  The  tenets  of  the  Sad- 
ducees. 

Sad'du  cize  (-slz),  v.  i.  ;  -cized  (-sizd) ;  -ciz'ing  (-sIz7Tng). 
To  adopt  the  principles  of  the  Sadducees. 
sadTron  (sad'i'urn),  n.  [saif  heavy  -f-  iron.]  An  iron  for 
smoothing  clothes  ;  a  flatiron, 
sad'ly  (sftd'lT),  adv.  In  a  sad  manner  or  way;  as:  1.  In 
Ohs.  senses  :  a  Heavily  ;  forcibly  ;  with  shock,  b  Closely  ; 
firmly  ;  securely  ;  fast,  c  With  fixed  determination  ;  reso¬ 
lutely.  d  Soberly;  gravely;  seriously;  in  earnest,  e  With 
little  noise  or  motion  ;  quietly,  f  Steadfastly  ;  constantly. 

2.  Grievously;  sorrowfully;  wretchedly;  miserably. 

3.  In  dull  or  somber  color  ;  as,  sadly  dressed. 

4.  In  a  great  degree  ;  to  a  large  measure;  —  usually  with 
bad  implication  ;  as,  he  is  sadly  changed.  Colloq. 

sad'ness,  n.  [AS.  sard  ness  satiety.]  Quality  or  state  of 
being  sail  ;  as  1.  In  Obs.  senses  :  a  Heaviness  ;  firmness  ; 
solidity,  b  Stability  ;  steadiness;  steadfastness,  c  Faith; 
trust;  confidence,  d  Seriousness;  gravity;  discretion. 

Her  sadness  and  her  benignity.  Chaucer. 

2  Quality  of  being  sad,  or  unhappy  ;  gloominess.  Milton. 
Syn.  —  Sorrow,  heaviness,  dejection.  See  melancholy. 

||  Saeng'er-bund'  (zeng'er-bdbnt7),  n.  :  G.  pi.  -bunde 
(-bunMe).  [G.  sdngerbund.']  Music.  A  singers’  union; 
an  association  of  singers  or  singing  clubs,  esp.  German.^ 

II  Saeng'er  fest7  (zSng'er-fgst7),  n.  ;  G.  pi.  -feste  (-fSs'te). 
[G.  sangerfest.]  A  festival  of  singers  ;  a  German  singing 
festival. 

safe  (saf),  a.;  saf'er  (saf'er);  saf'est  (safest).  [ME. 
savf,  F.  sauf,  fr.  L.  salvus ,  akin  to  salus  health,  welfare, 
safety,  and  prob.  to  L.  solidus  solid  ;  cf.  Skr.  sart'a  all, 


complete.  Cf.  salute,  salvation,  sage  a  plant,  save, 
salvo  an  exception,  solid,  solemn.]  1.  Free  from  harm, 
injury,  or  risk  ;  untouched  or  uiitlireacened  by  danger  or 
injury  ;  unharmed  ;  unhurt ;  secure  ;  sound  ;  whole  ;  as, 
to  arrive  safe  and  sound  ;  safe  from  disease,  storms,  foes. 

Established  in  a  saje,  unenvied  throne.  Milton. 
2.  Conferring  safety  ;  securing  from  harm  ;  not  exposing 
to  danger;  to  be  relied  upon;  trustworthy;  as,  a  safe  harbor; 
a  safe  bridge,  etc.  “  The  man  of  safe  discretion.”  Shak. 
3  Incapable  of  doing  harm  ;  no  longer  dangerous;  in 
secure  care  or  custody  ;  as,  the  prisoner  is  safe. 

Syn.  —  Safe,  secure.  In  earlier  usage,  secure  had  the 
sense  of  “free  from  anxiety,”  and  was  often  contrasted 
with  safe  ;  as,  “  From  being  anxious  or  secure  .  .  .  deliver 
us  ”  {Donne) ;  “Man  may  securely  sin,  but  safely  never” 
(B.  Junson).  In  present  usage,  seen  re  and  sa'jc  are  often 
interchangeable.  But  secure  commonly  applies  to  that 
about  which  one  need  feel  no  anxiety,  while  safe  suggests 
rather  objective  freedom  from  danger ;  as,  “  Serene  and 
inaccessibly  secure ,  fhej  stood  on  an  isolated  pinnacle  ” 
( Shelley);  “  Let  the  great  world  rage  !  We  will  stay  here 
safe  in  the  quiet  dwellings”  (id.).  Safe  only  is  used  of 
that  which  has  escaped  danger ;  as,  they  came  safe  to  land, 
safe-deposit  company,  a  form  of  warehouse  company  formed 
to  receive  as  bailee  valuables  for  safe-keeping  and  to  rent 
receptacles,  as  vaults  or  safes,  for  the  purpose  of  such  stor¬ 
age.  Hence  :  safe-deposit  box.  vault,  etc.  —  safe  edge.  a  A 
smooth  uncut  edge  of  a  file  or  rasp,  b  Phulog.  A  narrow 
strip  of  unactinic  paper  round  a  negative  on  the  glass  side, 
used  in  carbon  printing.  —  s.-edge  file.  See  file,  tool.  -  safe 
hit,  Baseball ,  a  hit  enabling  the  batter  to  reach  first  base 
whether  or  not  an  error  is  made, 
safe  (saf),n.  1.  A  place  or  receptacle  specially  designed 
for  safe-keeping  ;  as  :  a  A  box  or  chest,  now  universally 
made  of  steel  and  sometimes  built  into  a  wall  or  vault,  for 
containing  money,  or  other  valuables.  Modern  safes  are 
designed  to  be  proof  against  fire  and  burglars,  b  A  venti¬ 
lated  or  refrigerated  chest  or  closet  for  securing  provisions 
from  noxious  insects,  etc.,  and  from  the  effects  of  the 
weather,  c  A  box  or  holder  to  keep  anything  from  un¬ 
desirable  contact  with  other  things;  as,  a  match  safe. 

2.  A  piece  of  leather,  etc.,  under  a  buckle  to  prevent  chaf¬ 
ing,  as  in  harness. 

3.  A  safe  edge  of  a  file  or  rasp. 

4.  Plumbing.  A  tray  under  a  bath,  roof  tank,  etc.,  to 
catch  drippings  or  overflow. 

Bafe7-COn'duct  (-k5n'dukt),  n.  [ME.  saf  condite ,  savf 
condut,  sauf  conduit,  F .  sauf -conduit.  See  safe  ;  1st  con¬ 
duct.]  That  which  assures  a  safe  passage;  as:  a  Pro¬ 
tection  furnished  by  means  of  a  convoy  or  guard  to  a  per¬ 
son  in  an  enemy’s  country  or  a  foreign  country,  b  A 
writing,  pass,  or  warrant  of  security,  given  by  one  in  au¬ 
thority  to  a  person  to  enable  him  to  travel  with  safety,  esp. 
in  an  enemy’s  country. 

safe7 -con-duct'  (saFk^n-dukt' ;  -k5nMGkt),  v.  1.  To  con¬ 
duct  safely  ;  to  give  safe-conduct  to. 
safe'guard7  (saf'gard'),  n.  [OF.  &  F.  sauvegarde ,  prop.,  a 
safe-keeping.  See  guard,  n.  ;  cf.  sagger.]  1.  Defense; 
protection  ,  safe-keeping. 

2.  Safety.  Obs. 

3.  One  that  defends  or  protects  ;  a  guard.  Shak. 

Thy  sword,  the  safeguard  of  thy  brother's  throne.  Granville. 

Specif.  :  a  A  convoy  or  guard  to  protect  a  traveler  or  prop¬ 
erty.  b  A  pass  ;  a  passport ;  a  safe-conduct.  Shak. 

4.  A  protective  petticoat  worn  outside  a  riding  habit.  Obs. 

safe'guard7,  v.  t.  To  guard  ;  protect.  Shak. 

safeguard  system-  A  system  of  bookkeeping  in  which 

items  are  added  horizontally  across  the  page  and  also  ver¬ 
tically  in  columns  in  such  a  way  that  the  final  horizontal 
total  must  equal  the  final  vertical  total, 
safe'-keep'ing,  n.  [ safe  -+-  keep.]  Act  of  keeping  or  pre¬ 
serving  in  safety  from  injury  or  escape  ;  care  ,  custody, 
safe'ty  (saf'tT),  n.  [ME.  savfte,  savete,  OF .  savfte,  suh- 
veti,  salvele,  F.  sauvete.]  1.  Redemption;  salvation.  Obs. 

2.  Condition  or  state  of  being  safe  ;  freedom  from  danger 
or  hazard  ;  exemption  from  hurt,  injury,  or  loss. 

3.  Freedom  from  whatever  exposes  one  to  danger  or  from 
liability  to  cause  danger  or  harm  ;  safeness ;  hence,  the 
quality  of  making  safe  or  secure,  or  of  giving  confidence, 
justifying  trust,  insuring  against  harm  or  loss,  etc. 

4.  A  safeguard.  Obs.  Shak. 

5.  Preservation  from  escape  ;  close  custody.  Rare. 

Deliver  him  to  safety  ;  and  return.  Shak. 

6  a  Spoils.  (1)  Baseball.  A  safe  hit.  Rare.  (2)  Amer. 
Football.  A  safety  touchdown,  b  Short  for  safety  bicycle. 
safety  arch.  An  undecorated  arch  used  for  purely  con¬ 
structional  reasons  ;  esp.,  a  discharging  arch, 
safety  bicycle.  A  bicycle  with  equal  or  nearly  equal 
wheels,  usually  28  inches  in  diameter,  driven  by  pedals  con¬ 
nected  to  the  rear  (driving)  wheel  by  a  multiplying  gear, 
safety  cage.  Mach.  A  cage  for  an  elevator  or  mine  lift, 
having  appliances  to  check  the  fall  if  the  rope  breaks, 
safety  chain,  a  Railroads.  A  normally  slack  chain  for 
preventing  excessive  movement  between  a  truck  and  a  car 
body  in  sluing,  b  An  auxiliary  watch  chain,  secured  to 
the  clothes,  usually  out  of  sight,  to  prevent  stealing  of  the 
watch,  c  A  chain  of  sheet  metal  links  with  an  elongated 
hole  through  each  broad 
end,  made  up  by  doubling  f 

the  first  link  on  itself,  slip-  1^$^  'l] 

ping  the  next  link  through  ^ 

and  doubling,  and  so  on.  Safety  Chain  c. 


safety  disk-  Steam  Boilers.  A  thin  copperdisk  over  the 
boiler  end  of  an  escape  pipe,  to  be  ruptured  and  thus  per¬ 
mit  escape  of  steam  under  excessive  pressure, 
safe'ty-fund'  sys'tem  Banking.  A  system  under  which 
banks  are  required  by  law  to  have  or  provide  a  fund  as  a 
pledge  for  the  redemption  of  their  circulation,  as  where 
a  common  fund  is  provided  for  by  a  small  tax,  as  under 
the  law  adopted  for  State  banks  in  the  State  of  New  York 
in  1823  and  maintained,  with  amendments,  till  1866. 
safety  fuse,  a  A  fuse  consisting  of  a  cotton  or  hemp  tube 
holding  a  slow-burning  composition,  b  Elec.  =  fuse,  n.,  2. 
safety  hanger.  Railroads.  A  strap  or  loop  under  a  car, 
etc.,  to  stop  broken  rods,  etc.,  from  falling  on  the  track, 
safety  hoist.  A  hoisting  gear  which  does  not  overhaul 
when  the  tension  is  released  outlie  fall,  or  one  provided 
with  a  special  attachment  to  prevent  overhauling, 
safety  lamp  A  miner’s  lamp  constructed  ^ 
with  a  view  to  avoiding  explosion  in  an  (Q) 
atmosphere  containing  infiammable  gas.  -if  ^ 

In  the  common  form,  of  which  the  origi-  ^  u  J 
nal  Davy  lamp,  invented  by  Sir  Humphry 
Davy,  is  an  example,  thefiame  is  inclosed 
by  fine  wire  gauze,  which,  owing  to  its 
cooling  effect,  prevents  the  flame  from 
passing.  Fire  damp,  if  present  in  quan¬ 
tity,  enters  and  burns,  forming  a  bluish 
cap  ”  over  the  lamp  flame, whence  safety 
lamps  are  used  in  testing  for  this  gas. 
safety  lock  1  A  lock  specially  devised 
to  prevent  picking. 

2.  Firearms.  That  part  of  the  breech 
mechanism  of  a  small  arm  which,  when  in 
action,  locks  the  firing  parts  and  prevents 
discharge  until  turned, 
safety  match.  A  match  which  can  be  ig¬ 
nited  only  on  a  surface  specially  prepared, 
safety  paper  A  paper  difficult  to  dupli¬ 
cate  (as  the  silk-fibered  paper  of  the  United 
States  currency  or  the  water-marked  pa-  One  type  of 
per  of  Bank  of  England  notes)  or  so  made  Safety  Lamp 
that  erasures,  changes,  etc.,  in  matter  ~  "  * 

written  or  printed  on  it  are  easy  to  detect. 

Safety  Pin.  A  pin,  used  esp.  for  fasten¬ 
ing  clothes,  made  in  the  form  of  a  clasp, 
with  a  guard  covering  its  point  so  that  it 
will  not  prick  the  wearer, 
safety  razor.  A  razor  provided  with  a 
guard  or  guards  for  the  blade  to  pre¬ 
vent  cutting  the  skin.  See  razor,  lltusl. 
safety  Stop  Any  of  various  devices  to  stop  an  undesir¬ 
able  motion  or  action;  as  :  a  An  attachment  for  an  eleva¬ 
tor  to  prevent  accidental  falling,  b  Railroads.  A  track 
attachment  interlocked  with  a  signal  so  that  when  the  lat¬ 
ter  indicates  danger  the  attachment  will  trip  a  valve  on  a 
passing  engine  and  so  apply  the  brakes,  c  Firearms.  The 
part  of  a  safety  lock  that  prevents  discharge,  d  A  device 
m  spinning  machines,  etc.,  to  stop  the  motion  when  a  yarn, 
thread,  or  the  like,  breaks.  ©  A  device  to  close  the  supply 
valve  and  so  stop  the  engine  in  case  of  accident  to  the 
governor  belt,  f  A  contrivance  to  prevent  a  pulley  tackle, 
etc.,  from  overhauling,  g  A  device  in  a  lathe,  etc.,  to 
prevent  a  carriage  from  colliding  with  the  headstock. 
safety  switch  Raili'oads.  A  switch  that  returns 
automatically  to  its  normal  position  when  a  train 
has  passed  over  it. 

safety  touchdown  Football.  Act  or  result  of  a  r~$. 

A 


Glass  Cylinder  ; 
h.b.h  Cylinders 
of  Wire  Gauze, 

Jiroteeted  bv  a 
Jonnet  of  8fieet 
Iron  (c).  The  Ar¬ 
rows  show  direc¬ 
tions  of  Air  Cur¬ 
rents. 


Safety 
T  u  b  e 
with 
Single 
Bulb 


TOUCHDOWN. 

safety  tube.  Chem.  A  tube  to  prevent  explo¬ 
sion,  or  to  control  delivery  of  gases  by  an  auto¬ 
matic  valvular  connection  with  the  outer  air; 
esp.,  a  bent  funnel  tube  with  bulbs  for  adding 
those  reagents  which  produce  unpleasant  fumes 
or  violent  effervescence, 
safety  valve  a  All  automatic  escape  or  relief  valve  for 
a  steam  boiler,  hydraulic  system,  or  the  like,  held  shut  by 
an  arrangement  exerting  a  definite,  usually  adjustable, 
pressure  so  that  the  valve  will  lift  and  the  steam,  water, 
etc.,  escape  when  the  pressure  exceeds  a  predetermined 
amount ;  —  sometimes  called  external  safety  valve.  Safety 


A  Lever  Safety  Valve,  a  Perspec¬ 
tive  View  ;  6  Sectional  Detail  show¬ 
ing  Valve,  Seat,  Lever  Fulcrum, 
etc  B  Pop  Safety  Valve  with  Part  c 
cut  away  to  show  Interior,  a  Lever  ' 
to  test  working  of  Valve. 


iimmi 


valves  may  be  divided  into  three  principal  classes  :  (1)  The 
dead-weight  safety  valve,  in  which  the  pressure  is  caused  by 
a  weight  acting  directly  on  the  valve.  (2)  The  lever  safety 
valve,  in  which  the  pressure  is  applied  by  a  lever,  support¬ 
ing  a  heavy  weight  adjustable  along  its  length.  (3)  The 


saddle  boiler.  A  boiler  with  an 
aridicd  base  serving  as  a  flue, 
saddle  bracket.  =  saddle, 3d. 
saddle  croupon. //.  [OF .cro/ion 
crupper,  rump  |  The  alter  part 
of  tne  saddle.  Ohs. 
sad 'died  (sfid'’ld).  a.  Zobl.  = 
SADDLE-BACKED.  3. 

saddle  flange.  A  pipe  flange 
curved  to  tit  snugly  against  a 
cylindrical  pipe.  etc. 
sad'dle-graft',  v.  t.  lion.  To 
periorm  saddle  grafting  on  (u 
tree,  branch,  etc  ).  [4  a.  | 

saddle  hackle.  See  saddle,  h.,| 
saddle  key.  See  2d  key,  6  a. 
sad 'dle-leaf',  n.  Tulip  tree.  U.  S. 
sad'dle  less.  a.  See  -less. 
sad 'die  nose',  n.  Med.  A  nose 
marked  by  depression  of  its  sup¬ 
porting  structures,  often  due  to 
ulcerating  disease.  —  sad'dle- 
nosed'  (-nfizd'),  a. 
saddle  oyster.  =  saddle  sh ell 
saddle  reef.  =  saddle.  4  f. 
Saddle  Rock.  Any  large  prime 
oyster:  —  from  a  rock  so  called, 
it  h  said,  in  Little  Neck  Bay, 
Long  Island.  Local ,  U.  S. 


saddle  shell.  A  thin  plicated  bi¬ 

valve  shell  of  Anoniia  or  other 
allied  genera  :  —  from  its  shape 
saddle  stone.  Masonry.  Theeap- 
stone  of  the  coping  of  a  gable, 
saddle  tank  A  water  tank 
straddling  a  locomotive  boiler. 
Eng.  (a  saddle.] 

sad 'dle-wlse' ( -wTz ,).adv.  Like| 
Sad'duc  (sftd'fik)  Bib. 
Sad'du-cee  1st.  n.  A  Sadilucee. 
Sad'du-cism  (sficPfl-sTz'm),  n-  = 
Saddui  keism. 
sade.  +  sad. 

sade(sad).  r  t.  ( AS.  sadtan.  Cf. 
sad.]  To  satiate;  weary.  Dial. 
F.ny- 

sa  de'.  Vnr.  of  sADHE. 
sadel.  sadele-  *h  saddle. 
sadeles  +  saddle  less. 
sadely  +  sadly. 
aad'end  Saddened.  Ref.  Sp . 
Sadh  (sail),  n.  ISkr-  sadhu  per¬ 
fect,  pure.]  A  member  of  a 
monotheistic  Hindu  sect,  like 
Quakers  in  many  respects, 
sa  dhe'  (sii-da').  n.  llleb.  tsade .] 

The  18th  letter  f^,  V]  of  the 


Hebrew  alphabet,  representing 

a  strong  sibilant,  like  .ss (not  like 
ts.  as  often  given).  As  a  nu¬ 
meral  =  HO.  [  DLER.  | 

sadil.  sadller  saddle,  sad- | 
Sa'dismisa'dYz’m;  sa'-),  n.  fF. 
sai/isme  ;  —  after  Count  [“  Mar¬ 
quis”]  deSade, writer  of  obscene 
books.]  Med  Sexual  perversion 
in  which  lust  is  associated  with 
inflicting  cruelty  and  violence. 
—  Sa'dist  (-dlst),  n .  [  U>  f.  S]>.  | 

sad'l.  sad'ld.  Saddle;  suddled  l 
sa'dle*  Scot .  sad'’l;  sa'd’l).  Obs. 
or  Scot.  vnr.  of  SADDLE, 
sadloker  Obs.compnr  of  sadlv. 
sa  do'  (s:\-do').  sa-doo',  n.  [Cor¬ 
rupt.  of  F.  dn*-i't-dos.]  A  car¬ 
riage  like  the  dos-a-dos.  Java. 
Sa'doc  (sii'dOk ).  Bib. 
sadr  (8fid'’r).  Var.  of  sudder 
See  A  I)AW  Ll’T. 

sadr,  n.  [Per.  sadar,  fr.  Ar. 
sidr .]  The  lotus  tree  Zizj/phus 
lotus. 

Sadr.  n.  [Ar.  al gadr  the  breast, 
or  Per  shuter.  name  of  the  con¬ 
stellation.)  See  star. 

Saduce.  +  Sadducee. 


endue.  +  shadow. 
sadulle.  +  saddle,  n. 
sad 'wise.  a.  Grave  :  sage.  Obs. 
sadyle.  sadyller.  saddle. 

SADDLER.  [var.  Of  SEA. I 

sa e(dial.  i-a).  Obs.  or  dial.  Eng.| 
sae(sa)  Scot  &  dial  Eng.  var 
of  so. 

sae'’ bins'  (sa  bYnz').  ronj  [For 
so  bring.]  So  being  :  since  Srot. 
saechen.  seek.  [lien.  Ob.«.| 
ssclede.  s*clode.  riret.  of  seo| 
ssc'u-lar.  Var.  of  secular.  /?• 
saec'u-lum.  sec'u-lum  (sPk'fl- 
,  lum).».;  pi.- la  (  Id).  [L.J  Lit., 
a  generation  :  hence,  a  period  of 
long  duration  :  an  age. 
saede.  +  seed. 

I  saeht.  +  sauoht,  a. 

sael.  +  shall.  _ 
saelithende,  a.  f  AS.  sselioende.) 
Seafaring.  Obs. 

saem.  seam,  a  load. 

|i  sae'pe  sty'lum  ver'tas.  TL.] 
You  must  often  turn  the  stylus, 
i.  e.,  erase  what  has  been  writ¬ 
ten.  Horace  (Satires,  I.  x.  72) 
sa'er  (sii'6r),  n.  fir.  saer-cede 
I  free  tenant.  1  Irish  Tribal  Hist. 


A  tenant  of  a  class  having  hoth 

the  right  and  duty  to  receive 
stock  from  the  chief  of  the  fine, 
or  group,  without  a  pledge,  in 
return  for  which  he  rendered  a 
food  rent  and  certain  services, 
not  including  manual  labor.  Cf. 
daek.  [var.  of  sore.  | 

B*er  (Scot.  sar).  Obs.  or  Scot. | 
saet  Obs.  pret.  of  sit. 
saete.  +  *  eat. 

II  ase'va  in  dig  na'ti-o.  [LJ 
Fierce  indignation.  Vergil. 
saex.  d*  sax.  a  knife, 
saf  (Scot.  sdf).  Obs.  or  Scot, 
var.  of  save.  [safe,  a. 

saf  Ohs.  or  dial.  En".  var.  of 
Sa'far  (sQf'dr),  n.  [Ar.  gafar.t 
The  second  month.  See  Mo¬ 
hammedan  CALENDAR, 
safare.  +  saver. 

||  s&f'a-rl  ( snf'a-re),  n.  [Ar.  saf¬ 
ari  referring  to  a  journey,  trav¬ 
eling.]  A  journey;  esp.,  a  hunt¬ 
ing  expedition. 

saf  condite.  safe-conduct. 
safe  (Scot.  sat).  Obs.  or  Scot, 
var.  of  save. 

safe,  v.t.  To  make  safe  or  right; 


to  conduct  to  safety-  Obs. 

safe'ly,  adv.  of  safe. 

Bafe'ness. //.  See -ness. 
safe '-pledge  .  ?<.  Law  A  surety 
lor  the  appearance  of  a  person 
at  a  given  time, 
saferon.  ^  saffron 
safety  belt.  =  life  belt. 
safety  clause  Life  Insurance. 
The  clause  inserted  in  the  pol- 
|  icy,  or  benefit  certificate,  of  a 
st i pulated-premi um  association 
providing  for  additional  assess¬ 
ments  or  reduction  in  amount 
of  policy  values  when  the  col¬ 
lections  fail  to  meet  the  losses, 
safety  edge.  A  safe  edge  of  a 
file  or  rasp.  [safety. I 

safety  factor.  =  factor  ofI 
safety  lift.  =  safety  hoist. 
safety  link.  1.  Railroads.  A 
device  used  for  the  same  pur¬ 
pose  as  a  safety  chain. 

2.  A  link  in  a  safety  chain 
safety  nut.  A  lock  nut. 
safety  plug.  =  fusible  rujo. 
safety  rail.  A  guard  rail, 
saff  f  safe.  [var. of  save.i 
saff  (Scot.  saf).  Obs.  or  Scot.l 


food,  fo^ot ;  out,  oil ;  chair  ;  go  ;  sing,  iijk  ;  then,  thin;  natjire,  verdure  (250) ;  K  =  ch  in  G.  icli,  ach  (144) ;  boN  ;  yet;  zh  =  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Guide. 

Full  explanations  of  Abbreviations,  Signs,  etc.,  Immediately  precede  the  Vocabulary. 
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SAGO  PALM 


spring  safety  valve,  in  which  the  pressure  is  communi¬ 
cated  by  a  spring.  Varieties  of  this  last  type  are  :  the  pop 
safety  valve  (so  called  from  the  popping  noise  with  which 
it  opens),  so  constructed  that  when  the  valve  lifts  a  little, 
a  larger  area  is  exposed  to  the  steam  or  other  pressure 
than  when  the  valve  is  shut,  so  that  it  keeps  open  until 
the  pressure  falls  considerably  ;  and  the  Ramsbottom  safety 
valve,  used  esp.  on  locomotives,  in  which  two  valves  are 
pressed  down  by  a  single  spring  attached  to  a  crosspiece 
prolonged  to  form  a  hand  lever  by  which  the  valves  may 
be  eased  up  to  test  their  adjustment.  A  safety  valve  devised 
so  that  no  extrt*  pressure  can  be  put  on  it  by  the  man  in 
charge  is  called  a  lockup  safety  valve,  b  Sometimes, a  similar 
valve  opening  inward  to  admit  air  to  a  vessel  in  which  the 
pressure  is  less  than  that  of  the  atmosphere,  to  prevent  col¬ 
lapse  ;  —  called  also  internal  safety  valve. 

Saf-fa'rid  (saf-fii'rYd),  n.  [Ar.  f affdr  coppersmith,  fr. 
Q affdr  Ya'qrib  bin  Lais ,  its  founder,  who  was  a  copper¬ 
smith.]  One  of  a  Mohammedan  dynasty  which  established 
itself  in  eastern  Persia  in  the  Uth  century, 
sal'fl-an  (s&f'Y-an),  n.  [G.  (cf.  D.  safliaan ),  through  Slavic 
(cf.  Pol.  saflan ,  Russ,  saflan ),  ultimately  fr.  Per.  sakhtian 
goafs  leather.]  A  kind  of  leather  made  of  goatskins  or 
sheepskins  tanned  with  sumac  and  dyed  with  bright  colors, 
saf-flor'ite  (sd-flor'it),  n.  [G.  safllor ,  saflor ,  safflower 

Min.  An  arsenide  of  cobalt,  CoAs2,  like  smaltite  in 
composition,  but  orthorhombic.  It  occurs  usually  in 
masses  of  tin-white  color.  H.,  4.5-5.  Sp.  gr.,  6. 9-7. 3. 
sal'flow  er  (sSf'lou'er),  n.  [F.  safleur ,  saflor ,  for  safran , 
influenced  by  fleur  flower.  See  saffron;  flower.] 

1.  An  Old  World  asteraceous  thistlelike  plant  ( Carthamus 
tinctorius),  with  large  orange-colored  flower  heads. 

2.  Pharrn.  A  drug  consisting  of  the  dried  florets  of  this 
plant.  It  is  used  in  medicine  like,  or  in  place  of,  saffron. 

3.  A  dyestuff  prepared  from  the  flower  heads  of  the 
above  plant,  and  used  in  dyeiug  silk  and  cotton  light  red. 

Baf'fron  (sXf'run;  see  apron,  note),  n.  [ME.  saffron ,  F. 
safran ;  cf.  It.  zafferano ,  Sp.  azafrdn ,  Pg.  apafrao ;  all  fr. 
Ar.  &■  Per.  za'faran .]  1.  A  species  of  crocus  ( Crocus 

sativus)  with  purple  flowers,  widely  cultivated  throughout 
southern  Europe  for  the  drug  and  dyestuff  which  it  yields. 

2.  A  deep  orange-colored  substance  consisting  of  the 
aromatic,  pungent,  dried  stigmas  of  this  plant.  It  is  used 
to  color  confectionery,  liquors,  varnishes,  etc.,  sometimes 
also  in  cookery,  and  was  formerly  much  used  as  a  stimu¬ 
lant  antispasmodicemmenagogue  in  medicine. 

3.  An  orange  or  deep  yellow  color,  like  that  of  the 
stigmas  of  Crocus  sativus. 

4.  Old  Chem.  A  saffron-colored  substance  ;  saffron,  or 
crocus,  of  Mars.  Cf.  crocus,  3. 

saf'fron,  a.  Having  the  color  of  the  stigmas  of  saffron 
flowers  ;  deep  orange-yellow;  as,  a  saffron  ribbon, 
saffron  crocus.  =  saffron,  1.  —  •.  plum,  Bumelia  august  i- 
folia ,  or  its  yellow  plumlike  fruit,  —  a.  thistle,  safflower.  — 
s.  wood,  the  yellowish  wood  of  a  South  Afrit  an  celastra- 
ceous  tree  ( El&odendron  eroceum) ;  also,  the  tree, 
saf'ra-nlne  (s5f'rd-nln  ;  -nen;  184),  n.  Also -nln.  [See 
saffron.]  1.  Chem.  Any  of  a  numerous  class  of  artificial 
dyestuffs  regarded  as  symmetrical  diamino  derivatives  of 
azonium  bases.  Cf.  indamine.  Properly,  the  safranines 
are  bases,  but  they  are  used  in  their  salts.  These  are 
usually  red,  and  in  solution  can  be  made  to  undergo  various 
color  changes  depending  on  dissociation  phenomena.  Blue 
safranines  are  also  known.  The  simplest  member  is  phcno- 
saf ranine,  CisHinNiOH,  now  of  theoretical  interest  only. 
Tolusaf ranine,  Ci*Hi.i(CH.;)>N40H,  is  made  by  oxidizing  a 
mixture  of  aniline,  orthotoluidine,  and  tolylene  diamine. 
2.  Com.  Any  of  various  mixtures  of  saf ranine  salts,  des¬ 
ignated  by  such  marks  as  T,  extra  G,  etc.  Common  saf- 
ranine  is  a  poisonous  powder  or  paste,  chiefly  chloride  of 
tolusafranine,  used  in  cotton  and  silk  dyeing  as  a  substi¬ 
tute  for  safflower,  in  microscopy  as  a  red  stain,  etc. 
Saf'rol  (sSf'rol ;  -r51),  n.  [F.  safran  saffron  -f-  2d  -ol.} 
Chem.  A  poisonous  substance,  ClftH10O2,  the  chief  con¬ 
stituent  of  oil  of  sassafras,  occurring  also  in  other  plants,  as 
the  camphor  tree.  It  is  used  for  flavoring  and  perfuming, 
and  in  preparing  piperonal.  Chemically,  it  is  the  methy¬ 
lene  ether  of  l-allyl-'3-4-dihydroxybenzene. 
sag  (sSg),  v.  i. ;  sagged  (s£gd) ;  sag'ging  (-Tng).  [Akin 
to  Sw.  sacka  to  settle,  sink  down,  LG.  sacken ,  D.  zakken.} 

1.  To  sink  in  the  middle  by  weight  or  under  applied 
pressure,  below  a  horizontal  line  or  plane  or  from  the 
natural  or  original  position ;  as,  a  cable  supported  by  its 
ends  sags ,  though  tightly  drawn;  hence,  to  lean  or  settle 
from  a  vertical  position,  as  a  building  or  a  door. 

2.  To  lose  firmness  or  elasticity;  to  sink;  droop;  flag; 
bend;  to  fall  gradually,  as  prices;  to  yield,  as  the  mind 
or  spirits,  under  the  pressure  of  care,  trouble,  or  the  like. 

3.  To  loiter  in  walking ;  to  idle  along  ;  to  drag  or  droop, 
to  sag  to  leeward,  Naut to  make  leeway. 

sag,  v.  t.  To  cause  to  sag. 

sag,  n.  1.  Fact,  state,  or  degree  of  sagging. 

2.  a  A  part  or  place  that  is  sunken,  as  in  a  roadbed, 
b  Drift,  or  tendency  to  drift,  as  of  a  vessel  to  leeward, 
sa'ga  (sii'gd  ;  sa'gd ;  277),  n. ;  pi.  sagas  (-gaz).  [Icel., 
akin  to  E.  saw  a  saying.  See  say  ;  cf.  saw.]  1.  An 
ancient  Scandinavian  legend,  tale,  or  history  ;  hence,  any 
historical,  mythical,  or  romantic  tale  of  ancient  times. 

And  then  the  blue-eyed  Norseman  told 

A  saga  of  the  days  of  old.  Longfellow. 

2.  [cup.]  Norse  Myth.  A  goddess  and  seeress  described 
as  drinking  from  golden  beakers  with  Odin. 

8a-ga'clous  (sd-ga'shus),  a.  [L.  sagax,  sagacis ,  akin  to 
sag  ire  to  perceive  quickly  or  keenly,  and  prob.  to  E.  seek. 
See  seek  ;  cf.  presage.]  1.  Of  quick  sense  perceptions ; 
esp.,  keen-scented;  skilled  in  following  a  trail;  —  often 
with  of.  u  S agacious  hounds.”  Dryden. 


saf'fer.  sapphire. 

Eaf'fi,  pi.  of  saffo.  Obs. 
Baf'fire.  Sapphire.  Ref.  Sp. 
saf'flor.  [G.l  =  zaffer. 

Baf' flow,  n.  The  safflower.  Obs. 
eafflower  oil.  See  oil,  Table  I. 
8af'fo.  u.  ;  pi.  -Fi.  fit.  zaff'o,  or 
Venetian  zapo.]  Bailiff  ;  catch¬ 
poll.  06s. 

saf'forne.  saffrox. 
eaf'fran.  +  saffron. 
sof'fra-nlne.  saf'frol,  «tc.  Vars. 
of  safranine,  safrol,  etc. 
saf'fron,  v.  t.  [F.  safraner .]  To 
color  or  flavor  with  saffron  ;  to 
spice.  Obs. 

Saffron  Hill.  A  district  of  Lon¬ 
don  north  of  Holborn,  formerly 
a  haunt  of  ballad  singers, 
saf'fron-y  (sAf'rtm-t ),  a.  [Cf. 


color  of  saffron  ;  yellowish, 
saflr.  +  SAPPHIRE, 
s&fliche  d*  safely. 

Baf'ra-nln  (sif'rd-n  Y  n),  n. 
Chem.  aCarthamin.  Obs.  b  Saf¬ 
ranine. 

saf'ra-no-phile  (-rd-nft-fTl :  -fYl), 
a.  [sa/ramne  -f-  Gr.  <f>thos  lov¬ 
ing.]  Physiol.  Staining  readily 
with  safranine  ;  —  said  of  cells* 
saf'ro-sln  (-rfl-sTn),  n.  [From 
saffron.]  Eosin  BN.  See  dye. 
safroun.  ^  saffron,  v. 
saft.  +  shaft,  a  pole, 
saft  (saft:  sift).  Scot.  &  dial. 
Eng.  var.  of  soft. 

Bafte.  safety,  [of  softly.  I 
saftTy  (saft'lY  ;  saft'-).  Scot.| 
safyTe.  sapphire. 


2.  Hence,  having  or  indicating  quick  intellectual  percep¬ 
tions  ;  of  keen  penetration  and  judgment ;  discerning  and 
judicious  ;  knowing  ;  farsighted  ;  shrewd  ;  sage;  wise  ;  as, 
a  sagacious  man  ;  a  sagacious  remark. 

Syn.  —  See  shrewd. 

—  sa-ga'clous  ly.  adv.  —  sa  ga'cious  ness,  n. 
sa-gac'i-ty  (sa-gXs'Y-tY),  n.  [L.  sagacitas;  cf.  F.  sagacile. 
See  sagacious.]  Quality  of  being  sagacious  ;  quickness  or 
acuteness  of  sense  perceptions ;  keenness  of  discernment 
or  penetration  with  soundness  of  judgment  ;  shrew  dness. 

Some  [brutes]  show  that  nice  sagacity  of  smell.  Counter. 

Nutural  sagacity  improved  by  generous  education.  1  .  Knox. 
Syn.  — Penetration,  shrewdness,  judiciousness. 

sag'a-more  (sSg'd-mor  ;  201),  n.  [Of  Amer.  Indian  origin. 
Cf.  sachem.]  A  chief  of  a  tribe  among  certain  of  the 
American  Indians  ;  —  generally  synonymous  with  sachem , 
but  some  make  a  sachem  a  chief  of  the  first  rank  and  a 
sagamore  one  of  the  second  rank. 

sag  a-pe'num  (-pe'ntlm),  n.  [L.  sagapenon ,  sacopenium , 
Gr.  (rayanrjvov  :  cf.  F.  saga  pin,  gomme  sagapin ,  saga - 
penum ,  Ar.  sikbinaj ,  Per.  saklnnah,  sikblnah .]  A  yellow¬ 
ish  or  brownish  gum  resin  containing  an  essential  oil,  once 
used  as  a  cure  for  hysteria.  It  is  derived  from  an  un¬ 
identified  Persian  plant,  probably  a  species  of  Ferula ,  and 
is  allied  to  galbanum,  containing  umbelliferone. 
sage  (saj),  n.  [ME.  sauge ,  F.  sauge ,  L.  salvia ,  fr.  salvus 
saved,  in  allusion  to  its  reputed  healing  virtues.  See 
safe.]  1.  a  A  half -shrubby  mint  {Salvia  officinalis),  with 
grayish  greeu  pungent  and  aromatic  foliage,  much  used 
in  flavoring  meats,  etc.,  and  as  a  mild  tonic  and  astrin¬ 
gent.  Also,  any  other  species  of  Salvia,  as  the  scarlet 
sage,  wild  sage,  etc.  See  Salvia,  b  The  sagebrush. 

2.  Short  for  sage  green. 

sage  (saj),  a.  ;  sag'er  (saj'er)  ;  sag'est  (saj'fcst).  [F.,  fr.L. 
sapidus,  fr .  sapere  to  be  wise.  Cf.  savor,  sapient,  insipid.] 

1.  Wise  ;  having  nice  discernment  and  powers  of  judging  ; 
prudent ;  sagacious. 

All  you  sage  counselors,  hence!  Shak. 

2.  Proceeding  from  wisdom;  well  judged ;  shrewd ;  w'ell 
adapted  to  the  purpose  ;  as,  sage  advice. 

3.  Grave;  serious;  solemn.  Rare. 

Syn.  —  Sapient,  grave,  prudent,  judicious.  See  shrewd. 
sage,  n.  [F.]  A  wise  mail ;  a  man  of  gravity  and  wis¬ 
dom;  esp.,  a  man  venerable  for  years,  and  of  sound  judg¬ 
ment  and  prudence  ;  a  grave  philosopher. 

Sage  of  Chel'sea  (ehSl'se).  Thomas  Carlyle  (1795-1881),  who 
long  lived  in  the  borough  of  Chelsea,  London.  —  B.  of  Con¬ 
cord  (kBq'kerd),  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson  (1803-82),  who  lived 
in  Concord,  Mass.  —  S.  of  Ferney,  Voltaire.  See  Ferney, 
Patriarch  of. — S.  of  Mon  ti-cel'lo  (m5n/tY-s?l'o),  Thomas 
Jefferson  ;  —  so  called  from  his  country  residence.  —  S.  of 
Sa'moa  (sa'mBs).  See  Samian  Sage. 

sage'  ap  ple  A  gall  commonly  formed  on  a  European 
species  of  sage  {Salvia  pom  if  era)  by  a  cynipoid  gallfly 
( Cynips  salnit).  It  is  sometimes  eaten  as  a  fruit, 
sage'brush'  (saj'brush'),  n.  Any  of  several  American 
species  of  Artemisia,  esp.  A.  tridentata  or  A .  trifida,  lioary 
asteraceous  undershrubs,  often  covering  vast  tracts  on  the 
western  alkaline  plains. 

sage  cheese.  Cheese  flavored  with  sage,  and  colored 
green  by  juice  of  leaves  of  spinach  and  other  plants  added 
to  the  milk, 
sage  cock.  The 
sage  grouse; 
specif.,  the  male 
sage  grouse, 
sage  green.  A 
dull  grayi  sh 
green  color,  like 
that  of  thefoliage 
of  garden  sage, 
sage  grouse  A 
very  large  grouse 
{Cen t roc  evens 
urophas  ian  us). 
with  plumage  of 
mottled  gray,  black,  and  buff,  native  of  the  dry  sagebrush 
plains  of  western  North  America.  Its  flesh  is  often  poor 
and  bitter  in  consequence  of  its  feeding  on  the  buds  of  the 
sagebrush  ;  nevertheless  it  has  been  exterminated  in  many 
parts  of  its  habitat. 

sage  hen-  a  Tile  sage  grouse,  or.  specif.,  the  female  sage 
grouse,  b  [cups.]  An  inhabitant  of  Nevada  ;  —  a  nickname, 
sage  mullein.  Bot.  Any  mint  of  the  genus  Phlomis ,  esp. 
P.  luberosa  ;  Jerusalem  sage. 

sag'e-nite  (sSj'e-uit),  n.  [F.  sagenile,  fr.  L.  sagena  a  large 
net.  See  seine.]  Min.  Acicular  rutile  occurring  in  reticu¬ 
lated  forms,  often  embedded  in  quartz  or  other  minerals, 
sag  e  nit'ic  (-nYt'Yk),  a.  Min.  Containing  sagenite,  or 
similar  acicular  crystals  of  other  minerals,  as  of  tourmaline 
or  of  actinolite  ;  —  said  of  quartz  or  other  minerals, 
sage  rabbit.  Any  of  several  rabbits  (as  Lepus  nuttalli)  of 
western  North  America,  varieties  of,  or  related  to,  the  cot¬ 
tontail  of  the  east. 

Sag  e-re'ti-a  (sSj'e-re'shY-d ;  -tY-a),  n.  [NL.,  after  Augustin 
Sageret  (1763-1852),  French  agronomist.]  Dot.  A 
genus  of  American  and  Asiatic  rhamnaceous 
shrubs  having  opposite  leaves  and 
branches,  the  latter  sometimes  thorny, 
and  small  flowers  with  5-hooded  petals. 

The  fruit  of  some  species  is 
edible  ;  the  leaves  of  S.  theezans 
are  used  in  China  by  the  poorer 
classes  as  a  substitute  for  tea.  ^ 
sage'rose/  (saj'roz'),  n.  [ sage 
the  plant  -f-  rose.'}  a  =  rock- 
rose  a.  b  The  tropical  shrub  Black-throated  SageSparrow 
Tumera  ulmifolia.  {Amphispiza  bumeata). 

sage  sparrow  Any  of  several  sparrows  of  the  genus 


F.  safrand,  p.  p.]  Having  the  I  sag  (dial.  sdg).  Oba.  or  dial. 


Eng.  var.  of  saw,  n.  Sr  v. ;  obs. 

var.  of  saw,  a  saying, 
sag  (sag  :  sftg),  n.  [Cf.  SEG 
seage.l  Rush:  reed;  sedge:  also, 
water  flag.  Scot.  Sr  Didl.  Eng. 
sa'ga  (Ba'gd),  n.  [Malay,  prop., 
the  seeds  of  Adenanthera  pavo- 
nina.]  See  weight. 
sa-ga'ci-ate  (s  d-g  5's  h  T-a  t ; 
-gfteh'l-),  v.  i.  To  fare  :  thrive. 
Slang ,  Southern  U.  S.  [sagai.I 
ea-gaie'  (sa-gl').  Var.  of  as-| 
sa'ga-man.  n.  The  chanter  or 
narrator  of  a  saga, 
ea-ga  mi-W'  (sa-ga'mf-ta'),  n. 
[Of  Amer.  Indian  orig.;  cf.  Ojib- 
wft  kisagamite,  Algonquian 
kijagamite ;  lit.,  (the  porridge) 
is  hot.]  A  kind  of  mush  made 
of  maize  meal.  Local,  U.  S. 
sag'a-pen.  sag'a-pene.  sag'a- 


pin.  n.  Sagapenum.  Obs.orB. 

sagar.  ^  cigar.  [sogates.I 
sa-gat',  sa-gatee'.  ^  sogate, 
sag'a-thy  (*&g'd-thY),  n.  [F. 
sagatis  :  cf.  Sp.  saqati,  saeti.)  A 
light  woolen  fabric,  sometimes 
containing  silk  ;  Payette.  Obs. 

sag  o-vard' (s  &  g'a-v  a  r  d'),  n. 
[Armenian  saghavard.}  Ar- 
rnenian  Ch.  A  priest’s  cap. 
sag'but.  f  sackbitt. 
sagd.  Sagged.  Ref.  Sp. 

8,age  sa&'  8a£)-  Obs.  or 

dial.  Lng.  var.  of  saw,  n.  !f  v. ; 
obe.  var.  of  saw.  a  saving. 
8agebrnsh  State  N  evada  ;  —  a 
nickname.  [brush,  i 

sage'buBhM-bdbshOin.  =saok-I 
saged,  a.  Sage.  Obs.  [kieh.I 
sa-geer'  ( sd-ger').  Var.  of  sa-  | 
sage  hare.  A  sage  rabbit. 


Amphispiza ,  inhabiting;  especially  sagebrush  regions  in 
western  North  America,  esp.  A.  belli  nevadensis. 
sage  thrasher.  A  thrasher  (Oroscoptes  monlanus)  which 
inhabits  sagebrush  in  western  North  America.  It  is  pale 
grayish  brown  above  and  white  spotted  with  brownish 
below. 

sage  tree.  All  Australian  rubiaceous  shrub  {Psychotna 

daphnoides). 

sage  willow*  a  A  willow  of  the  eastern  United  States 
( Salix  tris/is),  with  linear-oblong  leaves  white-tomentose 
beneath,  b  The  hoary  willow,  c  The  purple  loosestrife, 
sag'ger  (s&g'er),  n.  [E.  dial,  saggard  a  sagger,  contr.  fr. 
safeguard.}  1.  Ceramics,  a  A  box  made  of  fire  clay,  in 
which  delicate  pieces  are  placed  while  being  baked  for  bis¬ 
cuit.  b  The  clay  of  which  saggers  are  made. 

2.  Metal.  A  box  in  which  ca6t-iron  articles  are  packed  in 
contact  with  hematite  ore  or  smithy  scales,  to  be  rendered 
malleable  by  decarbonizing  in  the  annealing  furnace, 
sag'ger.  v.  t.  To  treat,  as  stoneware,  in  a  sagger, 
sag'ging  (silg'Tug),;>.  pr.  <1-  vb.  n.  of  sag.  Specif. :  n.  An 
arching  downward  in  the  middle,  as  of  a  ship  after  being 
strained.  Cf.  hogged,  1. 

Sa-gi'na  (sd-ji'nd),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  L.  sagina  fatness,  from  its 
supposed  nutritive  value.]  Bot.  A  genus  of  small  silena- 
ceous  plants,  the  pearlworts,  natives  of  temperate  and  cool 
regions.  They  have  subulate  leaves  and  small  whitish 
flowers,  the  petals  sometimes  wanting ;  the  styles  are  equal 
in  number  to  the  sepals  (four  or  five)  and  alternate  with 
them.  The  alpine  S.  glabra  is  ornamental  in  cultivation, 
sa-git'ta  (sd-jit'd),  n. ;  Jj.pl.  -tas  (-e).  [L.,  an  arrow.] 

1.  \_cap.,  gen.  Sagitta:  (-te)].  Astron.  A  small  northern 
constellation,  north  of  Aquila  ;  the  Arrow. 

2.  Arch.  The  keystone  of  an  arch.  Rare.  Gwilt. 

3.  Geoin.  The  distance  from  a  point  in  a  curve  to  the 
chord  ;  also,  the  versed  sine  of  an  arc  ;  —  so  called  (by  Kep¬ 
ler)  from  its  resemblance  to  an  arrow  resting  on  the  bow 
and  string  ;  also,  Obs.,  an  abscissa. 

4.  Zo'bl.  a  The  larger  of  the  two  large  otoliths  found  in  the 
ear  of  most  fishes,  b  [ cap .}  Zool.  The  typical  genus  of 
arrowworms  (class  Cluetoguatha,  which  see). 


Sagitta  {S.  elegant)  seen  from  above,  a  Head  and  Cephalic  Set«  ; 
b,  c  Lateral  Fins  ;  d  Caudal  Fins;  e  Ovaries. 

sag'it-tal  (sSj'Y-tal),  a.  [L.  sagitta  an  arrow  :  cf.  F.  sagittal.} 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  an  arrow  ;  resembling  an  arrow  ; 
furnished  with  an  arrowlike  appendage. 

2.  Anat.  d:  Zool.  a  Designating,  or  pert,  to,  the  suture  be¬ 
tween  the  parietal  bones  of  the  skull.  Hence  :  b  Designat¬ 
ing,  situated  in,  or  pertaining  to,  the  median  plane  of  the 
body  in  which  the  above  suture  lies,  or  any  plane  parallel 
thereto. 

sagittal  crest,  an  elevated  bony  ridge  which  develops  along 
the  sagittal  suture  of  many  mammals,  esp.  in  old  age. 

Sag  it-ta'rl-a  (sXj^-ta'rt-d  ;  115),  n. 

[NL.,  fr.  L.  Sagittarius  pertaining  to 
an  arrow.  See  Sagittarius.]  Bot.  A  f 
large  genus  of  alismaceous  plants  of 
temperate  and  tropical  regions.  They 
are  perennial  aquatic  or  bog  herbs, 
having  basal  often  sagittate  or  has¬ 
tate  leaves,  and  scapes  bearing  verti- 
cillate  monoecious  or  dioecious  flow¬ 
ers  with  three  sepals  and  three  de¬ 
ciduous  white  petals.  S.  latifolia  of 
America  and  S.  sagitti folia  of  Europe 
are  common  species.  The  tubers  of 
the  Asiatic  S.  chinensis  are  eaten. 

Sag  it-ta'ri-us  (-us),  n.y  gen.  -tarii 
(-ri-I).  [L.,  lit.,  an  archer,  fr.  sagit-  _  _  .  ..  . 

tarius  of  an  arrow,  sagitta.}  Astron.  Sa&lttana(£-  latifolia). 
a  A  southern  constellation  pictured  as  a  centaur  shooting 
an  arrow  ;  the  Archer.  It  is  south  of  Aquila  and  partly  in 
the  Milky  Way.  b  The  ninth  sign  of  the  zodiac.  See  sign. 

sag'it-ta-ry  (s&j'T-ta-rT),  a.  [L.  Sagittarius.}  Pert,  to  an 
arrow  or  to  archery  ;  resembling  an  arrow.  Sir  T.  Browne. 

sag'it-ta-ry,  n. ;  pi.  -ries  (-rYz).  [See  Sagittarius.] 

1.  [cap.}  =  Sagittarius. 

2.  Myth.  A  centaur  ;  specif,  [cap.},  a  monster  fabled  in 
medieval  Troy  romances  to  have  fought  in  the  Trojan  army, 
lie  is  described  as  “a  terrible  archer,  who  neighs  like  a  horee, 
whose  eyes  sparkle  like  fire  and  strike  dead  like  lightning.” 

3ag'it-tate  (-tat),  a.  [NL.  sagittatus,  fr.  L.  sagitta 
an  arrow.]  Shaped  like  an  arrowhead  ;  specif., 

Bot.,  elongated  triangular,  with  the  two  basal 
angles  prolonged  downward. 

Sa-git'tid  (6<i-jYt'Yd  ;  s5j'Y-tid),  n.  [Sagitta  -f-  1st 
-id.}  Astron.  Any  of  a  shower  of  meteors  whose 
radiant  is  in  the  constellation  Sagitta. 

sa-git'ti-form  (-Y-f6rm),  a.  [L.  sagitta  arrow  -f- 
E.  -form.}  Sagittate. 

sag'it-toid  (s5j'Y-toid),  a.  [Sagitta  -f  -oid.}  Zool. 

Like,  or  pertaining  to,  Sagitta  or  an  allied  genus. 

sa'go  (sa'go),  n.  [Malay  $5<7?/.]  A  dry  granulated 
starch  imported  from  the  Eas^  Indies,  used  in 
puddings,  as  an  article  of  diet,  and  for  stiffening  Sagittate 
textiles.  It  is  prepared  chiefly  from  the  trunk  of 
the  sago  palm,  but  also  from  the  trunks  of  the  gebang, 
jaggery,  areng,  and  gomuti  palms,  and  from  several  cyca- 
daceous  plants  ( Cycas  revoiuta ,  Zamia  integrifolia ,  etc.). 
Called  also  sago  flour. 

sago  palm.  1.  Any  palm  which  yields  sago  ;  specif .  :  a  Any 
species  of  Metroxylon ,  esp.  M.  here  or  M.  rumphii ,  lofty 


sage'leaf/,  n.,  or  sage-leaf  mul¬ 
lein.  The  sage  mullein, 
sage'ly,  adv.  of  sage. 
sagen.  say. 

8a'gene  (sA'zhPn),  n.  [Ru68. 
sazhen' .}  See  measure. 
Ba-gene'(8d-jen'),  n.  [L.  sagena, 
Gr.  crayrjrr}.]  A  seine.  Rare. 
sage'ness,  n.  See -ness. 
sage  oil.  See  oil.  Table  I. 
sages8e,  n.  [F.]  Wisdom.  Obs. 
sage'wood/,  n.  =saoebrush. 
sag'gar.  Var.  of  saggf.r. 
sag'gard  (s6g'er(db  Var.  of 
s  a g  g  k  R .  Dial.  Eng.  [  Obs.  I 
saggard,  n.  Troh.,  a  sluggard.  | 
sagge.  +  sag,  r.  ;  saok,  a. 
sag'gon  (sAg'tfn),  n.  [Cf.  sag  a 
reedj  =  sag,  a  reed.  Scot.  Sr  Ir. 
sagh  +  saw. 


Bagh.  Obs.  pret.  of  say,  see. 
saghe  (dial,  sag,  sag).  Obs.  or 
dial.  Eng.  var.  of  saw,  n.  fir  r. ; 
saw,  a  saying.  [club.  06*1 
saghel,  n.’  [AS.  sdgol.}  Cudgel  ;f 
saght.  Obs.  pret.  of  seek. 
saghtling,  n.  [AS.  sahtlian  to 
settle.  See  settle  to  adiustj 
Reconciliation  ;  peace.  Obs. 
saghtnea.  i*  saughtness. 
sagilly.  sagely. 
sag'i-nate  (s&j'T-niit),  v.  t.  [L. 
saginare.}  To  fatten  ;  pamper. 
Obs.—  eag  i-na'tion  (-na'shrin), 
n .  Obs. 

aagirstane.  +  sacristan. 
8ag'it-tal-ly,  adv.  of  sagittal. 
sag  it-tif'er-ous  ( s  H  j'Y-t  Y  f  '?  r- 
tZs),  a.  [L.  sagittifer.}  Bearing 
arrows.  Obs. 

sa-goin'  (sd-goin'),  n.  [F.  *a- 


ale,  senate,  c3re,  ftm,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofa;  eve,  Svent,  find,  recent,  maker;  Ice,  111;  old,  Sbey,  6rb,  &dd,  sSft,  connect;  use,  finite,  urn,  up,  circus,  menu; 

Q  Foreign  Word.  +  Obsolete  \  uriant  of.  +  combined  with.  =  equals. 


SAILS:  FORE-AND-AFT  AND  SQUARE. 


(An  inner  and  an  outer  jib  are  sometimes  fitted  instead  of  one  jib.) 

1  Flying  Jib  ;  2  Jib;  3  Fore  Staysail  ;  4  Foresail  ;  5  Fore  Gaft'  Topsail;  0  Main-topmast  Staysail  ;  7  Mainsail  ;  8  Main  Gaft  lopsail. 


Full-rigged  Ship  under  All  Plain  Sail  to  Skysails,  with  All  Staysails  and  All  Port  Studding  Sails. 

(Sometimes  an  inner  jib  and  outer  jib  are  fitted  instead  of  one  jib.  and  also  an  upper  and  lower  main-topmast  staysail  instead  of  one  staysail,  the  upper  stay  leading  just  below  the 
(Sometimes  inner  j,D  foretop.  Double  topgallant  sails  are  son, etm.es  fltted.)  ^  ^  ;  „  Fore  Rova, ,  9  Fore  skv8ai,  .  ,#  Lower  Studding  Sail 

Main-topgallant 
w.aca.n-topmast  Stud- 

dinglSail  /^'Miiin-to^aiiaVt'studding  Sail ;  2(i  ^gQ^nn^er  Miz/en^T'onsaiD*34BMizzen-topgallaliit,S,atrl;  sTidizzen^RoyluVsti'Mizzen'skysauTsT  Spimker!1"70^^  ^ 

sail  ;  31  Mizzen  Sail  (Cross)uck) ;  32  Lower  Mizzen  l  opsail  ..»3  I  pper ugJte^Bioclf  ■  4  4  Stirrup  for  Foot  Hope  ;  5,  5  Burton  Bolt  :  H,  fi  Lift  ;  7,  7  Boom  Iron  ;  8,  H  Pacific  Iron  ;  9.  9 
Small  Diagram.  Parts  of  a  Suuare  Sail  ( Topsail)  1  Tie  H  oke  , ,3' Ouwterm loci k  ,  4,  '  f?|e* 14,  14  Foot  Rope  ;  15,  15,  15  Reef  Points  :  10,  1*5  Clew  Line  ;  17  Bunt  Whip  ; 

Flemish  liorse;  10,  10  Bull  Earing;  Jl,  U  Tackle;  12,  l^ReefEanngs  ^13,13  B^Une^Bnaie  ,  p«rin/crWle  :  B.  B  Clew  ;  C.  C  Leeches;  Gilead;  A’ Foot. 

18,  18  Topgallant  Sheet , 


SAGO  PLANT 
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SAINT 


pinnate-leaved  palms  of  India  and  Malaysia,  widely  culti 
vated  for  their  product,  b  In 
Malacca,  Phcenix  farin  if  era.  c 
In  Java,  the  gebang  palm,  din 
India,  the  gomuti,  the  jaggery, 

£  See  ESS"'  AJW 

sago  spleen.  Med.  A  morbid 
condition  of  the  spleen  pro¬ 
duced  by  amyloid  degenera¬ 
tion  of  the  organ,  in  which 
a  cross  section  shows  scat¬ 
tered  gray  translucent  bod¬ 
ies  like  grains  of  sago, 
sa-gua'ro  (sd-gwa'ro),  n. ; 
pi.  -ros  (-roz).  [Amer.  Sp. 
saguarro,  sahuarro.~\  A  n 
arborescent  cactus  ( Cereus 
giganteus ),  of  desert  regions 
in  the  southwestern  United 
States  and  in  Mexico.  It  has 
a  tall,  columnar,  simple  or 
sparsely-branched  trunk,  __ 

S-go  Palm  ( 3/etroxylon  rurnpkii ). 
its  fruit  ib  edible.  '  er^  muc^  reduced. 

Sa-gue'rus  (sd-gwe'rws),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Pg.  sagueiro  sago 
palm.  See  sago.]  Bot.  A  small  genus  of  tropical  Asiatic 
and  Malaysian  pinnate-leaved  palms,  having  pendent 
branching  spadices,  and  large  acrid  berrylike  fruits.  S. 
pinnatus  is  the  gomuti. 

sag'y  (saj'T),  a.  Full  of  sage  ;  seasoned  with  sage. 
saTiib  (sii'Tb),  sa'heb  (-5b),  n.  [Hind.  &  Ar.  gdhib  master, 
lord,  fem.  gahibah.]  India,  [usually  cap.]  a  The  title 
used  by  natives  when  addressing,  or  speaking  of,  a  Euro¬ 
pean  gentleman,  b  A  general  title  affixed  to  the  name  or 
official  title  of  a  European;  as,  Colonel  Sahib,  c  Master, 
—  specif,  used  among  Hindus  and  Mohammedans  in  titles 
of  men  of  rank  ;  as,  rajah  Sahib. 

Sa  hid'ic  (sd-hTd'Tk),  a.  [Ar.  eg-gaid  the  upper  land,  Upper 
Egypt.]  Of  or  pertaining  to,  or  designating,  the  dialect 
sometimes  called  Thebaic,  of  southern  Egypt ;  as,  the  Sa- 
hidic  version  of  the  Bible.  See  version.  —  n.  The  Sahidic 
dialect ;  also,  the  Sahidic  version  of  the  Bible.  See  Coptic. 
sa'i  isa'e),  n.  [Tupi  sai,  sahi:  cf.  Pg.  sahi.]  Any  monkey 
of  the  genus  Cebus  ;  a  capuchin  monkey, 
sale'  (siPek'),  n.  [F.  sciique,  Turk,  shaiqah.]  Naut.  A  kind 
of  ketch  common  in  the  Levant. 

Bald  (sSd),  pret.  JL-p.p.  of  say.  Hence  :  p.  a.  Before-men¬ 
tioned  ;  already  spoken  of;  —  used  chiefly  in  legal  style, 
sal'ga  (si'gd),  n.  [Russ,  saiga ,  fr.  Tatar  saigaq  the  ahu.] 
A  sheeplike  antelope  ( Saiga  tartarica)  of  Siberia  and  east¬ 
ern  Russia.  The  nasal  region  is  inflated  and  the  nostrils 
widely  separated  ,  the  male  has  lyrate  annulated  horns, 
and  tufts  of  long  hair  beneath  the  eyes  and  ears. 

Sail  (sal),  n.  [ME.  sell,  AS.  segel ,  segl;  akin  to  D.  zeil , 
OHG.  segal ,  G.  &  Sw.  segel ,  Icel.  segl ,  Dan.  soil.]  1.  An 
extent  of  canvas  or  other  fabric  by  means  of  which  the 
wind  is  used  to  propel  vessels  through  the  water.  Sails 
are  of  two  main  types,  fore-and-aft  sails  And  square  sails. 
Square  sails  are  bent  to  yards,  with  their  foot  lying  across 
the  vessel’s  line.  Fore-and-aft  sails  are  set  on  stays,  gaffs, 
or  booms,  with  the  foot  in  a  nearly  fore-and-aft  line.  A  fore- 
and-aft  sail  is  triangular,  often  quadrilateral  with  the  after 
leech  usually  longer  than  the  fore  leech  or  luff.  Square 
sails  are  quadrilateral,  but  not  square.  See  ship,  lllust. 

2.  Anything  suggestive  of  a  sail;  as  :  a  A  wing;  a  van. 
Poetic,  b  The  extended  surface  of  the  arm  of  a  windmill. 

3.  pi.  [cap.]  Astron.  =  Vela. 

4  A  sailing  vessel ;  a  vessel  of  any  kind  ;  a  craft ;  also, 
sailing  vessels  collectively;  as,  twenty  sail  were  in  sight. 

6.  A  passage  by  a  sailing  vessel  ;  a  journey  or  excursion 
upon  the  water;  a  voyage. 

6.  pi.  Naut.  The  ship’s  sailmaker;  —  a  nickname, 
under  sail,  a  Having  sails  spread  ;  esp.,  in  motion  with 
sails  spread,  b  Propelled  by  sails,  in  distinction  from 
steam  or  other  motive  power. 

sail,  v.  i.  ;  sailed  (said) ;  sail'ing.  [AS.  segelian,  seglian. 
See  sail,  ».]  1.  To  be  impelled  by  the  action  of  wind  upon 

sails,  as  a  ship  on  water;  hence,  to  be  impelled  on  water 
by  the  action  of  steam  or  any  other  motive  power. 

2.  To  move  through  or  on  the  water,  as  a  waterfowl. 

3.  To  be  conveyed  in  a  vessel  on  water  ;  to  pass  by  water  ; 
as,  they  sailed  from  London  to  Canton. 

4.  To  begin  a  water  voyage  ;  as,  we  shall  sail  to-morrow. 
6.  To  move  smoothly  through  the  air  ;  to  glide  through  the 
air  without  apparent  exertion,  as  a  bird  or  clouds  ;  —  often 
used  with  in,  out ,  along,  etc.,  with  the  implication  of  a 
certain  air  or  show,  as  of  pride,  conceit,  or  indifference ; 
as,  the  overdressed  dowager  sailed  down  the  corridor. 

6.  To  rush  in  ;  to  begin  vigorously  to  do  something  ;  — 
with  in  or  into ;  as,  he  saw  his  work  and  sailed  in.  Slang. 
Syn.  —  See  float. 

to  Bail  fine,  Naut.,  to  sail  as  close  to  the  wind  as  possible. 
Rare.  — to  b.  free,  Naut.,  to  sail  with  yards  not  braced  in,  or 
the  boom  hauled  aft,  as  much  as  when  close-hauled, 
sail,  v.  t.  1.  To  pass  or  move  upon,  as  in  a  ship,  by  means 
of  sails  ;  hence,  to  move  or  journey  upon  (a  body  of  water) 
by  means  of  steam  or  other  motive  power. 

2.  To  fly  through  ;  to  glide  or  move  smoothly  through. 

Sublime  she  sails 

The  aerial  apace,  and  mounts  the  winged  galeB  Pope. 

3.  To  direct  or  manage  the  motion  of  ;  as,  to  sail  a  vessel, 
sail'boat'  (-bot'),  n.  A  boat  usually  propelled  by  a  sail ;  — 

seldom  applied  to  large  vessels. 


Sailfish  ( lstiophorus  nigricans),  (jg) 
b  The  basking 


sall'cloth'  (sal'kl5th/ ;  205),  n.  Duck  or  canvas  for  sails, 
sail'er  (sal'er),  n.  1.  A  sailor;  one  who  sails.  Obs.  or  R. 
2.  A  ship  or  other  vessel  propelled  by  sails  ;  —  with  quali 
fying  words;  as,  a  heavy  sailer  ;  a  fast  sailer. 
sail'fish/  (-fish/),  n.  a  Any  of  several  large  pelagic  fishes 
constituting  the  genus 
lstiophorus,  related  to 
the  swordfish,  but  hav¬ 
ing  teeth, 
scales,  v  e  u- 
tral  fins  of  a  few  rays, 
and  a  very  large  dor¬ 
sal  fin.  I.  nigricans  of 
the  warmer  parts  of 
the  Atlantic,  the  West 
Indies,  etc.,  is  the  best-known  species, 
shark,  c  A  quillback  sucker, 
sail  hoop.  Naut.  A  mast  hoop  of  a  fore-and-aft  sail, 
sailing,  p.  pr.  vb.  n.  of  sail.  Hence  :  n.  [AS.  segling.] 
1.  Act  of  one  that  sails. 

2  Naut.  The  art  of  managing  a  vessel;  esp.,  the  art  of 
directing  a  ship  to  a  given  place  according  to  the  rules  of 
navigation  ;  navigation  ;  also,  the  art  or  method  of  deter¬ 
mining  either  (1)  the  course  to  be  followed,  or  (2)  the  direc¬ 
tion  and  distance  to  be  sailed  to  reach  a  given  point,  or  (3) 
the  position  of  a  ship  from  dead  reckoning,  involving  the 
determination  of  two  or  more  of  the  following  elements  : 
course,  distance,  difference  in  latitude,  difference  in  lon¬ 
gitude.  and  departure.  In  plane  sailing  the  earth’s  curvature  is 
neglected,  and  the  distance,  departure,  etc.,  are  equivalent  or 
correspond  to  the  sides  of  a  plane  right  triangle  formed  bv  the 
meridian  of  the  initial  point,  the  parallel  of  the  final  point*,  and 
the  rhumb  line  joining  these  points  In  traverse  sailing  two  or 
more  consecutive  courses  are  so  considered,  the  differences  of 
latitude  and  departures  being  added  algebraically ,  and  a  single 
equivalent  course  and  distance  found  In  spherical  sailing  the 
earth  is  regarded  as  a  sphere  (usually  as  a  perfect  sphere,  though 
some  modern  nautical  tables  allow  for  its  spheroidal  shape),  and 
allowance  is  made  for  the  curvature  of  its  surface.  Kinds  of 
spherical  sailing  ure  :  parallel  sailing,  m  which  the  course  is 
along  a  parallel,  and  departure  is  the  product  of  cosine  latitude 
times  the  difference  of  longitude  ;  middle-latitude  sailing,  in 
which  the  course  cuts  parallels  and  meridians  obliquely,  and  de¬ 
parture  is  measured  along  the  parallel  of  latitude  midway  be¬ 
tween  the  latitude  ends  of  the  course  :  Mercator  sailing,  in  which 
the  differences  in  latitude,  departure,  etc.,  are  considered  in  their 
relations  as  plotted  upon  a  Mercator  chart,  and  are  found  from  a 
table  of  meridional  parts  :  great-circle  sailing,  in  which  the  ship 
follows  a  great-circle  track, and  the  resulting  problems  are  treated 
by  spherical  trigonometry;  composite  sailing,  which  combines 
parallel  and  great-circle  sailing 

sailing  master  U.  S.  Navy.  Formerly,  a  warrant  officer, 
next  below  a  lieutenant,  whose  duties  were  to  navigate  the 
vessel,  and  under  the  executive  officer  to  attend  to  the 
stowage,  etc.  The  grade  was  merged  in  that  of  master  in  1862. 
sail  lizard  A  large  lizard  (Istiurus  amboinensis)  having 
a  crested  tail.  It  is  found  in  the  Moluccas, 
sail  loft-  A  loft  or_room  where  sails  are  cut  out  and  made. 
saiTmak/er  (sal'mak/er),  n.  One  whose  occupation  is  to 
make  or  repair  sails  ;  specif.,  in  the  United  States  navy,  a 
warrant  officer  in  charge  of  all  sails  and  articles  of  canvas. 
(The  grade  will  before  long  become  extinct.) 
flailmaker’a  mate,  in  the  United  States  navy,  a  petty  officer 
of  the  first  class,  who  assists,  or  acts  as,  the  sailmaker. 
sail'or  (-er),  n.  1.  One  who  sails;  esp.,  one  who  takes  part 
in,  or  understands,  the  practical  management  of  a  vessel  ; 
a  mariner  ;  technically,  a  common  seaman. 

2.  A  kind  of  straw  hat  with  a  flat  top  and  brim. 

Syn.  —  Sailor,  mariner,  seaman,  are  here  compared  esp. 
in  their  literary  uses.  Sailor  and  mariner  are.  applied 
broadly  to  those  whose  occupation  is  to  sail  the  seas  ;  the 
words  nave  wide  connotation;  seaman,  less  common  as  a 
literary  word,  denotes  one  (rarely  an  officer)  who  helps  to 
navigate  a  ship;  as,  “Thine  island  loves  thee  well,  thou 
,  tne  . 


;ne  greatest  sailor  since  our  world  began  ’ 
‘  Slowf  sailed 


JMfc 


Sailor’s-choice  a. 


famous  man 
( Tennyson ); 

the  weary  m miners  "(id.); 
cf.  “  Mignty  Seaman,  this 
is  he  w  as  great  by  land  as 
thou  by  sea  ”  (id.).  See 
marine*,  naval. 

sail'or  ly,  a.  Characteris¬ 
tic  of,  or  resembling,  a 
sailor. 

sail'or’ s-choice'  (erz),  n. 
a  A  small  porgy  ( Lagodon 
rhomboides)  of  thecoastsof  the  United  States  from  Cape  Cod 
south,  b  The  pigfish  ( Orthoprislis  chrysopterus). 

C  A  grunt  (Hoe mul on  parra),  found  from  Flor¬ 
ida  to  Brazil,  d  A  pinfish  ( Diplodus  holbrooki). 

sain'foin  (san'foin),  n.  [F.,  fr.  sain  wholesome 
(L.  sanus ;  see  sane)  -f  join  hay  (L.  feenum ) 
confused  with  saint  sacred  (L.  sanctus ;  see 
saint).]  a  A  European  fabaceous  perennial 
plant  ( Onobrychis  sativa),  with  pinnate  leaves 
and  spicate  pink  flowers.  It  is  widely  culti¬ 
vated  in  the  Old  World  for  hay  and  pasturage, 
b  An  American  tick  trefoil  (Meibomia  cana¬ 
densis).  Canada,  c  A  western  American  faba¬ 
ceous  herb  (Psoralen  onobrychis).  Local ,  U.  S. 

saint  ( sant ;  unaccented,  as  in  Saint  Agnes,  sant), 
n.  [ME.  saint,  seint,  F.  saint,  fr.  L.  sanctus 
sacred,  properly  p.  p.  of  sancire  to  render  sa¬ 
cred  by  a  religious  act,  to  appoint  as  sacred; 
akin  to  sacer  sacred.  Cf.  sacred,  sanctity, 
sanctum,  sanctus.]  1.  A  person  who  is  sanc¬ 
tified  or  consecrated  ;  a  holy  or  godly  person  ; 


one  characterized  by,  or  eminent  for,  piety  and  virtue  or 
purity  and  uprightness  of  life  ;  esp.,  one  regenerated  and 
sanctified  or  undergoing  sanctification  ;  a  true  Christian, 
as  being  redeemed  and  consecrated  to  God.  In  the  Old 
Testament  saint  is  applied  to  any  Israelite  as  one  of  the 
chosen  people  of  Goa,  and  in  the  New  Testament  to  any 
member  of  a  Christian  church. 

2.  One  of  the  spirits  of  the  blessed  departed  in  heaven. 

3.  Eccl.  One  generally  or  officially  recognized  or  acknowl¬ 
edged  as  preeminent  for  consecration,  holiness,  and  piety; 
esp.,  such  a  one  who  is  canonized  by  the  church.  Abbr.  St. 
The  title  Saint  was  first  given  to  the  apostles,  the  Virgin 
Mary,  and  the  martyrs,  and  later  in  the  Eastern  Church 
and  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  came  to  be  conferred 
by  the  process  of  canonization  (which  see).  It  is  also 
given  to  certain  angels. 

PRINCIPAL  SAINTS’  DAYS. 

•  Indicates  information  in  the  Vocabulary. 

**  Indicates  information  in  the  Biographical  Dictionary. 
fifcif“The  entries  are  numbered,  by  the  figures  immediately  before 
them,  for  reference  from  the  calendar  below  ;  when  two  dates 
are  given  the  church  observing  the  least  on  the  second  date  is 
indicated  in  parentheses. 

(1 )  Agatha,  Feb.  12,  or  5  (Angl.Ch.),  Sicilian  virgin  martyr  (251); 

(2)  Agnes,  Jan.  21  *  ;  (3)  Alban,  June  22,  or  17  (Angl  Ch.)**;  (4) 
All  Saints.  Nov.  1;  (5)  Alphege,  April  IP,  Abp.  of  Canterbury  ana 
martyr  (1012);  (6)  Ambrose,  Dec.  7,  or  April  4  (Angl.  Ch.)  **;  (7) 
Anastasius.  Jan.  22,  Bp.  of  Rome  (3! >8-402);  (6)  Andrew,  Nov  30, 
one  of  the  twelve  apostles  ;  (l>)  Ann(e),  or  Anna.  July  26,  or  25 
(Last.  Ch.)  *  ;  (10)  Anselm,  April  21  *•  ;  ( 1 1 )  Anthony  of  Padua, 
June  13  **  ;  (12)  Athanasius.  May  2  **  ;  (13)  Augustine  of  Canter¬ 
bury,  May  28,  or  26  (Angl.  Ch.)  **  ;  (14)  Augustine  of  Hippo,  Aug. 
28  **  ;  (15)  Barnabas,  June  11  *  ;  (16)  Bartholomew.  Aug.  24,  or 
Joue  11  ( East.  Ch.)  *:  (17)  Basil.  .1  line  14 ** :  (18)  fcede.  Venerable, 
May  27**;  (111)  Benedict,  March  21,  or  14  (East  Ch.)**;  (20)  Ber¬ 
nard,  Aug.  20  *•  ;  (21)  Blasius,  or  Blase,  Feb.  3,  or  11  (East.  Ch.), 
Armenian  bishop  and  martyr  (c.  316);  (22)  Eonaventure  <-ra), 
July  14**;  (23)  Boniface.  June  5**;  (24)  Catherine  of  Alexan¬ 
dria,  Nov  25**;  (25)  Catherine  of  Siena,  April  30,  lived  1347-80  ; 
(26)  Cecilia,  Nov.  22  *  ;  (27)  Chad,  March  2,  Eng.  bishop,  d  672  ; 
(2s)  Chrysostom.  John.  .Inn.  27,  ami  (East.  Ch.)  also  Nov.  13**; 
(2'.')  Clement  of  Rome,  Nov.  23,  or  24  (East.  Ch  )•;  (SO)  Crispin, 
Oct.  25  *;  (31 )  Cyprian,  Sept.  16.  or  26  ( Angl.  Ch.)  *;  (32)  Cyril  of 
Alexandria,  Feb.  9**;  (33)  Cyril  of  Jerusalem,  March  20**:  (34) 
Cyril.  July  5.  Or  missionary  to  the  Slavs,  0th  cent.;  (35)  David, 
March  1**;  (30)  Denis,  or  Denys.  Oct.  0  *;  (37)  Dominic, Aug 

(38)  Dunstan.  May  10**;  (30)  Edmund,  Nov.  20**;  (40)  Edward 
(the  Martyr),  March  18**;  (41)  Elizabeth  of  Hungary,  Ni  v  10, 
princess  and  landgravine  of  Thuringia  ;  (42)  Etheldreda.  June 
23.  or  Oct.  17  (Angl  Ch  ),  Northumbrian  queen  and  abbess, 
d  670;  (43)  Fabian.  Jan .  20,  or  Aug.  5  (East  Ch.),  Bp.  of  Lome 
and  martyr;  (44)  Francis  of  AssIbI,  Oct.  4**  ;  (45)  Francis  de 
(of)  Sales,  Jan.  20**  ;  (46)  Francis  Xavier,  Dec.  3**;  (47)  Ga¬ 
briel.  March  Is,  or  July  13  (East-  Ch.)  *;  (4S)  George.  April  28  **; 
(40)  Giles,  Sept.  1,  anchorite  of  7th  (?)  cent. :  (50)  Gregory  (the 
Great),  March  12,  or  11  (East.  Ch.)**;  (51)  Hilary  (of  Poitiers), 
Jan.  14,  or  13  (Angl.  Ch.)**;  (52)  Hugh  (of  Lincoln),  Nov  17, 
bishop  of  Lincoln,  d.  12(H) ;  (.53)  Ignatius,  Keb  1  **;  (54  *  Ignatius 

Loyola.  July  31  **;  (55)  Irenaeus,  June  i8**;  (56)  James,  July  25 

....  -  ...  ..  -  --  -  ~  /« 


(57)  James  (with  Philip),  May  1  *;  (58)  Jerome,  Sept  30 *5;  (50) 
John,  Dec.  27*;  (60)  John  Baptist  (Nativity  of),  June  24*;  (61) 
Joseph,  March  10*;  (62)  Jude  (with  Simon),  Oct.  28,  gee  Judas, 
5  a  *;  (63)  Lambert,  Sept.  17,  Bp  of  Maastricht  and  martyr  (700); 
(64)  Laurence,  Aug.  10**;  (65)  Leonard,  Nov.  6,  Frankish  dea¬ 
con,  d  550  ;  (66)  Lucl&n,  Jan.  7,  or  K  (Angl.  Ch  ),  Roman  mission¬ 
ary  in  Gaul  and  martyr  (290) ;  (67)  Lucy,  Dec  13,  virgin  martyr 
of  Alexandria,  c  304;  (68)  Luke,  Oct.  fs*;  (69)  Margaret.  July 
2o.  or  17  (East.  Ch..  Marina),  virgin  martvr  of  Antiocn,  3d  cent*; 
(70)  Margaret  of  Scotland,  June  10**;  (7l)  Mark,  April  25*;  (72) 
Martin  of  Tours,  Nov.  11,  Bp  of  Tours.  4th  cent.;  (78)  Mary 
the  Virgin,  many  days  in  Roman  Catholic  calendar,  hut  esp., 
the  Purification,  Feb.  2,  the  Annunciation.  March  25,  the  As¬ 
sumption,  Aug  15.  and  Immaculate  Conception,  Dec.  8— in 
the  Anglican  calendar  the  first  two  only  are  observed  witli  spe¬ 
cial  services*;  (74)  Mary  Magdalene,  July  22,  see  Mary.  2  c*; 
(75)  Matthew,  Sept.  21  *;  (76)  Matthias.  Feb.  24  *;  (77)  Methodius 
(with  (34)  Cyril),  July  5,  Gr.  missionary  to  the  Slavs,  0th  cent.; 
(78)  Michael  [i  Angl  Ch.)  and  All  Angels],  Sept.  29*:  (79)  Nicho¬ 
las,  Dec.  6,  Bp.  of  Myra  **;  (80)  Nicomede,  June  1,  Roman  priest 
and  martyr,  90  ;  (81)  Patrick,  March  17**;  (82)  Paul  (Conversion 
of).  Jan.  25*;  (83)  Perpetua,  March  7,  female  martyr  of  Carthage, 
c.  203;  (84)  Peter,  or  iK.  C.  Ch.)  Peter  and  Paul,  June  29,  see 
Petek  *  and  Paul*;  (85)  Philip  (with  (57)  James),  May  1  •;  (86) 
Polycarp.  Jan.  26*;  (87)  Prisca,  Jan.  18,  Roman  female  martyr,  e. 
270  ;  (88)  Raphael.  Oct.  24*;  (89)  Remi,  or  Remy  [L.  Remigius 1, 
Oct.  1**;  ( 9o )  Richard,  April  3,  Bp  of  Chichester,  d  1253:  (91) 
Sebastian.  Jan.  20,  Roman  soldier  and  martvr,  c.  288  :  (02)  Simon 
(with  Jude),  Oct.  28*;  (93)  Stephen,  Dec.  26*;  (04)  Stephen  of 
Hungary,  Sept.  2**;  (95)  Swithun.  or  Swithin.  July  15  (Angl. 
Ch.),  Bp  of  Winchester,  d.  862;  (06)  Sylvester,  or  Silvester, 
Dec.  31,  Bp.  of  Rome,  4th  cent.;  (07)  Thomas.  Dec.  21*;  (08) 
Thomas  Aquinas.  March  7**;  (90)  Thomas  of  Canterbury,  Dec. 
20,  see  Biuret**;  (10O)  Timothy,  Jan.  24*;  (101)  Titus,  Feb  6*; 
(102)  Valentine.  Feb.  14,  Roman  martyr,  c.  270;  (103)  Vincent, 
Jan  22,  Span  martyr,  304  ;  (104)  Vincent  de  (of)  Paul,  July  10  **. 

Calendar  of  Principal  Saints’  Days. 

The  left-hand  (ionic)  figures  give  the  days  of  the  month;  the  right-hand 
figures,  the  numbers  just  before  tKe  entries  in  the  list  above. 


Jan . 

Feb 

Mar 

Apr. 

May 

June 

July 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct 

Nov. 

Dec. 

7-06 

1-53 

1-35 

3-9<> 

1-57, 

1-80 

6-34, 

4-37 

1-49 

1-89 

1-4 

3-46 

8-00 

2-73 

2-27 

4-6 

85 

5-23 

77 

6-43 

2-94 

4-44 

6-65 

8-79 

13-51 

3-21 

7-98, 

19-5 

2-12 

10  70 

13-47 

10-64 

16-31 

9-36 

11-72 

7-6 

14-51 

5  1 

•83 

21-10 

19-38 

11-15, 

14-22 

15-73 

17-63 

17-42 

13 -23 

8-73 

18-87 

6  101 

11-50 

23-48 

26-13 

16 

15-95 

20-20 

21-75 

18-68 

17-52 

13-67 

20-43, 

9-32 

12-50 

25-71 

27-18 

13-11 

17-69 

24-16 

26-31 

24-88 

19-41 

21-97 

91 

21-2 

22-7, 

103 

24-  100 

25- 82 

26- 86 
27-28 
29-45 

11-21. 

12-1 

14-102 

24-76 

14-19 

17- 81 

18- 47, 
40 

19- 61 

20- 33 

21- 19 
25-73 

30-25 

28-13 

14  17 
17-3 

22- 3 

23- 42 

24- 60 

28- 55 

29- 84 

19- 104 

20- 69 
22-74 

25- 56, 
9 

26- 9 
31-54 

28-14 

29- 78 

30- 58 

25-30 

28-62. 

92 

20-39 
22-26 
23-29 
24  29 
25-24 
30-8 

26- 93 

27- 59 
29-99 
31-96 

Note.  The  Book  of  Common  Prayer  provides  special  services  for  4,  8,  15, 
16,  56,  57,  59,  60,  62,  68,  71,  73,  75.  76,  78.  82.  84,  85.  92,  93,  and  97* 


gouin  (from  the  native  South 
American  name).)  A  marmoset, 
esp  of  the  genus  Callithrix. 
sago  plant.  The  cuckoopint. 
sago  tree.  The  coontie. 
sagu.  +  sAno. 
sa-gueir'  Var.  of  saowire. 

II  sa'guln  (sii'gen).  n.  [Tag. 
saying,  saguing. J  The  banana 
Phil  /. 

sa'gum.  +  sago. 
s&'gum  (sa'gwm),  n.  ;  pi.  -c.a 
(-ga).  [L.  sayuni ,  sagas ;  cf.  Gr. 
crayon  •  prob.  of  Celtic  origin. 
Cf  sa  y  a  kind  of  serge.  1  Rom. 
Anti//  The  military  cloak, 
aa-gu'ran  (sa-gi’ib'rdn),  n. ;  pi. 
-Ranks  (sipgoo-ra'niis).  [Ap¬ 
parently  Tngnlog  from  the  word 
for  sago.  Cf.  sago.]  A  textile 
of  the  fiber  of  leaves  of  the  buri 
palm,  used  for  packing.  Phil  /. 
■a  gwire'  (sd-gwTr'),  n.  [Pg.  Ha¬ 


gue  iro  sago  palm  See  saoo.J 
The  gomuti  palm;  hence,  toddy, 
or  palm  wine-  Col  In//  ,  India. 
sah.  Obs.  pret.  of  see. 

Bah,  s&'ha  Vars  of  saa.  See 
measure. 

Sa  ha-de'va  (sii'h  d-da'vd),  n- 
[Skr.  Saha/lera.]  See  Mama- 
BI1AKATA  [Iiih.\ 

Sa  ha  du'tha  (sff'hd-dn'tlm)  | 
Sa  ha'ran  (sd-hii'rrfn  :  sii'hd-), 
Sa-har'ic  (sd-hlr'Tk),  a.  Of 
or  pert,  to  the  Sahara  desert 

Qn),a  4*  4  A  IV 

Sa'hi-bah  (sii'P-hd),  n.  [See 
Sahim.)  Lndv  ;  mistress.  India. 
sah'llte  ( sii'Iit).  Var  of  sai.ite 
Sa'ho  (sa'hrj),  n.  One  of  a  tribe 
ofAfars.  [soucar.I 

sah'ou-kar  (sii'dfr-kiir)  Var.ofl 
sah  'raa  (  sii'rds).  Var.  of  sarus. 
Baht,  sahte.  +  saught. 
sa-hua'ro  (sd-nwii'rO).  Var  of 
saquaro. 


sa-hu'ea  bean  (sd-hdo'kd ).  Soy 
bean. 

sah'u-kar  (sa'db-kiir).  Var.  of 

SOUCAK. 

sai.  ^  say  ;  obs.  pret.  of  see. 
saia.  +  chaya. 

Bai'ad-  Var.  ofsAYiD. 

|i  sai'bling  <  sT'blTng),  n.  [Dial 

G.]  a  A  char  ( Salrelinn *  al- 

ranus)  of  mountain  streams  of 

Europe,  b  The  Sunapee  trout. 

saice  (sis).  Var  of  syce. 

said  Var  of  sayid. 

sai'dle  (sa'd’l).  Scot.  var.  of 

saddle. 

saie.  +  say. 

saie.  Obs-  pret.  of  see. 

saif  *1*  safe,  save. 

saifly.  _  +  safely. 

saig  (sag  ;  Balg).  Dial.  Eng.  var. 

of  saw,  n.  3r  r. 

saigh  isa).  Dial.  Eng.  pret.  of 

v  K  K. 

saih.  +  saw ,  pret.  of  see. 


saik  f  sake. 

saikles,  saikiess  -fr  sackless. 

saikyr.  +  saker. 

sail.  v.  i.  [OF.  sad  hr  to  leap,  to 

dunce.]  To  dance.  Ohs. 

sail.  r.  t.  To  assail.  Ohs. 

sail'a-ble.  a.  Navigable. 

saild.  Sailed.  Ref  Sp 

saile.  +  sale,  hall. 

sailed  (siild),  a.  lluving  sails, 

sailf  +  SAKE. 

sail  fluke.  The  whiff. 

sail  gang.  Fisheries.  A  seine 

gang  of  a  sailing  vessel. 

sail  hook  Sail  M/d-tng.  A  small 

hook  used  to  hold  the  cloth. 

saill.  +  sale  ;  SEAL,  v> 

sail  'less.  a.  See -less. 

sailly.  +  sail,  to  dance. 

sairor-iz  ing  Mz'Tng),  n.  The 

practice  or  net  of  sailing,  esp.  a9 

a  seaman  ;  the  work  of  a  sailor. 

Sailor  King.  William  IV.,  king 

(1830-37)  of  England  ;—  so  called 


from  his  service  in  the  navy, 
sail'or  less,  a.  See  -less. 
Bail'or-man.  n.  Sailor  ;  seaman, 
sailor  plant  Beefsteak  saxi¬ 
frage. 

Bailor’s  housewife.  A  ditty-bag. 
sail  our,  u.  [OF.  sailleor  ]  A  1 
dancer.  Ohs.  [sail.  I 

sail'-o  ver,  w.  Arch.  =  ovf.r-| 
sailrife,  a.  Full  of  sails  or  ships. 
Ohs  Scot. 

sail'y  (6al'f ),  a.  Like  a  sail.  R 
sail 'ye,  n.  Sr  v.  [See  assail.] 
Assail  ;  essay.  Ohs .  Scot. 
saim  (sum  ;  sem),  n.  [OF-  sain, 
saint,  LL.  (assumed)  sagimert,  I 
for  L  sagma  a  fattening.] 
Grease  ;  fat.  —  r  t.  To  grease. 
—  saim'y ,  a.  All  Ohs.,  Scot.,  or 
Dial.  Fug. 

sai'mi-ri  (sT'mY-rY),  n.  [Tupi 
sai-merim,  lit.,  little  monkey.] 
a  A  titi.  or  squirrel  monkey,  b 
[cap.]  The  genus  consisting  of 


the  typical  squirrel  monkeys. 
Chrysothrix  is  a  synonym, 
sain.  «i*  say,  v. 
sain  seen,  p.  p.  of  see. 
sain,  n.  [OF.  cenit.]  Girdle  Ohs. 
sain  (sun),  r.  t.  [M E.  seii« n% 
sainen,  AS.  segnian ,  fr  L.  sig- 
nare:  cf.  OF*  seignier ,  fr  L  sig¬ 
nore.  See  sign,  v  n.J  To  cross 
(one’s  self);  to  sanctify  ;  conse¬ 
crate;  to  bless  ugninst  evil  influ¬ 
ence.  Obs.,  Scot.,  or  Dial.  Eng. 
sain,  n.  Blessing.  Obs. 
sainct.  +  saint. 
saind  (sSnd).  Ob6.  or  dial.  Eng. 
of  SEND. 

II  sain  doux'  (sfiN'ddo'),  n.  [F.] 
Hog’s  grease  ;  lard, 
sainer.  *f*  seiner. 
saint  +  ceint. 
saint,  n.  =  cent,  a  game.  Ohs. 
saint,  a  [F.]  Sanctified;  holy; 
sacred.  Now  Rare.-  Saint 
Graal.  the  Holy  Grail  See  1st 


food,  foot;  out,  oil ;  chair  ;  go  ;  sing,  iqk  j  then,  thin ;  natyre,  verdure  (250) ;  K  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144) ;  boN  ;  yet ;  zh  :=  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Guide. 

Full  explanations  of  Abbreviations,  Signs,  etc.,  Immediately  precede  the  Vocabulary. 
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Saint  Agnes’s  Eve,  the  evening  of  January  20,  esp.  celebrated 
by  women.  On  this  night,  according  to  popular  supersti¬ 
tion,  a  maiden  might  by  fulfilling  certain  conditions  have 
a  revelation  as  to  her  future  husband.  —  St.-Agnes’s-flower, 
the  snowflake.  — St.  Andrew’s  cross,  a  A  cross  shaped  like 
the  letter  X.  See  cross,  Must.,'*.  b  Also  St.-Andreirs-cross. 
A  North  American  hvpericaceous  plant  ( Ascyram  crtir-an- 
( tre:c ),  the  petals  of  which  have  the  form  of  a  Saint  Andrew’s 
cross.  —  St.  Anthony’s  cross,  a  T -shaped  cross.  See  cross. 
Must.,  10.  —  8t.  Anthony’s  fire,  erysipelas,  which  was  popu¬ 
larly  supposed  to  have  been  cured  by  the  intercession  of 
St.  Anthony.  —Bt. -Anthony’ s-nut,  the  groundnut  Conopo¬ 
dium  denudatum.  It  is  so  called  because  St.  Anthony  was 
once  a  swineherd. —  St.-Anthony’s-rape,  or  St.-Anthony’s- 
turnip,  the  bulbous  crowfoot.—  St.  An'gus-tine  grass  (8'gws- 
teii).  a  A  perennial  much-branched  creeping  grass  (Ste- 
notaphrum  americnnum)  of  the  southern  United  States, val¬ 
uable  as  a  sand  binder  and  sod  grass,  b  The  somewhat 
similar  grass  Munisuris  rugosa.  —  St.-Barbara’s-cress,  the 
herb  Barbara.  —  St.-Bar'na  by’s-this  tie  (bar'nd-blzi,  a  kind 
of  knapweed  ( Centaurea  solstitialis )  flowering  about  St. 
Barnabas’s  Day.  St.  Bartholomew,  Massacre  of.  See  under 
massacre.  —  St.-Benedict’s-thistle,  the  blessed  thistle.  — 
St.-Ben'net’s-herb'  (bSn'ets;  -Tts>,  the  herb  bennet.  —  St. 
Ber'nard’s-lil  y  (bdr'nardz).  an  Old  World  liliaceous  plant 
( Anl/iericum  l  Hi  ago ),  with  long  recurved  linear  leaves 
and  a  raceme  of  greenish  white  flowers.  —  St.  Brandan’s 
Island.  See  Island  op  St.  Brandan.  —  St.-Bru'no’s-lil'y 
(broo'noz),  a  European  alpine  liliaceous  plant  (Para- 
disea  liliastrum)  somewhat  resembling  the  asphodel.  —  St.- 
Catharino’s-flower,  the  love-in-a-mist.  —  St.-Christopher’s- 
herb,  the  herb  Christopher.  —  St.  Croix'  sand'stone'  (kroi') 
[from  the  St.  Croix  River,  between  Minnesota  and  Wis¬ 
consin],  Geol.,  a  Cambrian  formation  of  Minnesota,  the 
equivalent  of  a  part  of  the  Potsdam.  —  St.-Cuthbert’s-beads, 
the  fossil  joints  of  crinoid  stems.  —  St.  Cuthbert’s  duck,  the 
eider  duck.  —  St.-Dabeoc’a-heath,  a  European  heatherlike 
plant  ( Dabrvoia  poli folia).  —  St.  Den'ia  red  (den'Ts  :  de-ne'). 
See  dye.  —  St.  Dla'tafl’B  Day  (dls't&fs),  Jan.  7^  on  which  day 
women  who  have  kept  Christmastide  until  Twelfth-day 
(the  6th)  return  to  their  distaffs  or  ordinary  occupation. 

—  St.  El'mo’a  fire  or  light  (81'moz)  (from  the  patron  saint  of 
sailors],  a  flamelike  appearance  sometimes  seen  in  stormy 
weather  at  prominent  points  on  a  ship,  particularly  at  the 
masthead  and  the  yardarms,  and  also  on  land,  as  at  the 
tops  of  trees  or  steeples.  It  is  called  also  corposant  (when 
double,  a  double  corposant ,  or  Castor  and  Pollux ),  Helena , 
etc.  It  is  of  the  nature  of  a  brush  discharge  of  electricity, 
reddish  when  positive,  bluish  when  negative.  Cf.  C  abiri.  — 
St.  Genevieve  formation.  Geol.  =  Genevieve.  —  St  George’s 
cross, Her., a  Greek  cross  gules.  — St.  George’s  duck,  theEuro- 
pean  sheldrake.  Local,  Eng.m&  Scot.  —  St.  George’s  ensign, 
a  red  cross  on  a  white  field  with  a  union  jack  in  the  upper 
corner  next  the  mast ;  the  distinguishing  badge  of  ships 
of  the  royal  navy  of  England.  —  St.  George’s  flag,  a  smaller 
flag  resembling  the  ensign,  but  witlmut  the  union  jack. 
It  is  used  in  the  English  navy  as  the  sign  of  the  presence 
and  command  of  an  admiral.  —  Bt.-George’s-herb,  the  vale¬ 
rian.  —  St.-George’s-mushroom,  the  horse  mushroom  (Agari- 
cus  arvensis )\  also,  A.  gambosus.  —  8t.  Go'bain'  glass  (»5n 
go'bSN'),  a  fine  variety  of  soda-lime  plate  glass,  so  called 
from  St.  Gobain  in  France,  the  place  of  its  manufacture.  — 
St.  Grouse’s  Day,  Aug.  12,  on  which  day  the  season  for  grouse 
shooting  opens  in  England  ;  —  facetiously  so  called.  —  St. 
Guy  s  dance.  Med.,  epidemic  chorea.  —  St.  He-le'na  bl&ck'- 
wood  or  ebony  (h8-le'nd),  an  extinct  sterculiaceous  tree  of 
St.  Helena  (Trochetia  melanoxylon)  formerly  much  prized 
on  account  of  its  hard  dark-colored  wood.  —  St.  Helena  pea, 
a  cultivated  variety  of  the  American  wild  bean  Phaseolus 
lad rolus.  —  St.  Helena  tea,  a  frankeniaceous  shrub  (Bealso- 
n ia  po rtulacifof i a),  of  St.  Helena,  its  leaves  being  there 
usea  as  a  substitute  for  tea.  —  St.-Ignatiua’s-bean.  the  seed 
of  a  logauiaceous  tree  of  the  Philippines  (Strycnnos  igna- 
tia ),  resembling  nux  vomica.  —  St.-James’s-flower,  a  peren¬ 
nial  fabaceous  plant  (Lotus  jacobx  us)  from  the  Cape  Verde 
Islands,  frequently  cultivated  for  its  dark  purple  and  yel¬ 
low  flowers.  —  St.-JameB’s-lily,  the  jacobaea  lily.  —  St. 
James's  Palace,  the  London  residence  of  the  Britjsh  sover¬ 
eigns  from  William  III.  to  the  accession  of  Victoria  in 
1837.  It  is  now  used  for  levees  and  drawing-rooms.  The 
Court  of  St.  James’s  continues  to  be  the  official  designation 
of  the  British  court.  —  St.  James’s  shell,  the  pilgrim  shell.  — 
St.-Jamea’B-wort,  the  common  ragwort  (Senecio  jacobxa).  — 
8t.-John’s-bread.  a  See  carob  b.  b  Ergot ;  —  sometimes  so 
called  by  children.  —  St.John’s 
dance.  Med.,  epidemic  chorea. 

—St.John’s  evil,  Med.,  epilepsy. 

—  St.  John’s  fire.  Tent.  Folk¬ 
lore ,a  fire  lighted  on  the  night 
of  St.  John  Baptist’s  Day 
(June  24)  to  ward  off  sickness 
and  ill  luck.  Cf.  needfire,  1. 

—  St.-John’s-lily,  the  white- 
flowered  plant  Crinum  ameri- 
ranum  of  the  southern  United 
States. See  Crinum. -St. -John’s- 
wort,  any  plant  of  the  genus 
Hypericum.  The  large-flow¬ 
ered  species  (//.  ascyron)  is  of¬ 
ten  distinguished  as  the  great 
St.-John's-irort. —  St.-Joseph’s- 
lily,  the  white  garden  lily  ( Li - 
Hum  caiididum).  —  St.  Jul'ian  ' 
plum  (jool'yftn),  a  French  vari¬ 
ety  of  plum  often  used  as  a 
stock  for  grafting.  —  St.  Law¬ 
rence  skiff.  (From  the  St.  Law¬ 
rence  River.]  See  skiff,  3.  — 

St.  Leg'er,  the  ( sint  ISj'er  ;  stl'- 
Tn-jer),  a  race  for  three-year- 
old  colts  and  fillies  run  annu¬ 
ally  in  September  at  Doncas¬ 
ter,  England,  over  a  course  1  Saint-John’s-wort  (Hypericum 
mile  6  furlongs  132  yards  long  perforatum).  Reduced. 


orail.  Ob*.  —  Saint  Monday, 

Monday,  on  winch  dav  idle 
workmen  spend  their  wages,  re¬ 
ceived  on  Saturday.  f«*r  liquor 
and  amusements.  Collog.,  Eng. 
Saint  Befana.  See  Befana,  La 
8t.  Clare,  Augustine(sitnt  klar'). 
In  Mrs.^ Stowe's  “  Uncle  Tom‘s 
Cabin,  the  easv  and  good-na¬ 
tured  father  of  Little  Eva. 
saint'dom  (-d«m),  n.  See  -dom. 
Saint  E  mi  lion'  (B&N'-ta'me'- 
lydN').  (From  Saint- tZmilion , 
near  T.ibourne,  France.]  A  kind 
of  wine.  See  Bordeaux,  »♦.,  2. 
saint'ess.  n.  Female  saint  R. 
8aint  Es  t£phe'  (s&v'-tCs'tr'f'). 
[From  Saint- Estephe,  France.] 
A  kind  of  wine.  See  Bor¬ 
deaux.  n .,  2. 

saint'hood.  n.  See  -hood. 
saint'ish.  a.  See-isH. 
saint'lsm  (-Yz’m),  n.  Charac¬ 


ter  or  quality  of  saints  ;  also, 
pretense  of  holiness, 
saintite.  sanctity. 

Saint  Jul'ien  (s=tnt  j<5ol'y<?n  ; 
F.  sIn'  zhii'lvftN').  [From 
Saint-./uhrn,  France.]  A  kind 
of  wine.  See  Bordeaux,  ti.,  2. 
saint'li-ly  (sant'lMI),  adv.  of 

SAINTLY. 

saint'li-ness.  n.  See  -nf.ss. 
Saint  Louis.  [From  Saint  Louis, 
Missouri.]  Geol.  A  subdivi¬ 
sion  of  the  Mississinpian  system 
m  the  Mississippi  River  States. 
See  r.ROLoo  y.  Chart. 
saint-ol'o-gist  (sant-rd'A-jYst), 
”•  A  writer  of  the  lives  of  saint*. 
£• ,  [SUIVANT,  1.1 

Saint  Patrick.  Her.  See  i-ur- 
saint's  bell  =  Sancti  s  bell. 
saint’s  day  (sants).  The  dav 
on  which  a  saint  is  commemo¬ 
rated. 

salnt'shlp,  n.  See -shir. 


It  was  instituted  in  1776  by  Col.  St.  Leger.  —  Saint  Lu-cie' 
cher  ry  (lu-se'),  the  malnleb  cherry.  St.  Lu-cie'  grass,  a 
cultural  variety  of  Bermuda  grass.  —  St.  Luke’s  summer.  See 
Indian  summer.  —  St.  Martin's  bird,  the  hen  harrier.  Brit  — 
St.  Martin’s  evil,  drunkenness.— St. -Martln’s-flower,  an  orna¬ 
mental  amaryllidaceous  plant  ( Alstrceineria  pulchra)  with 
an  umbel  of  variegated  flowers.  —  St.  Martin’s  fowl,  the  hen 
harrier.  Brit.  —  St.-Martin's-herb,  a  small  tropical  Ameri¬ 
can  ochnaceous  herb  (Sauvagesia  ereda).  It  is  very  muci¬ 
laginous  and  has  been  used  as  a  demulcent.  —  St.  Martin’s 
summer.  See  Indian  summer.  —  St.-Mary’s-flower.  a  The 
rose  of  Jericho,  b  Any  pittosporaceous  plant  of  the  genus 
Mariantkus.  Australia.  —  St.-Mary’s-grass.  See  grass,  Ta¬ 
ble  1.  -  St.-Mary’s-herb,  costmarv.  Obs.  —  St.-Mary’s-seed, 
the  sow  thistle.  Obs.  —  St.-Mary's-thistle,  the  lady’s-this- 
tle.  Obs.  —  St.-Mi'chael’s-or  ange  (mi'kelz),  a  thin-skinned, 
seedless  variety  of  orange.  —  St.  Nicholas’s  clerk  or  clergy¬ 
man,  a  highwayman  or  thief,  St.  Nicholas  being  the  patron 
saint  of  thieves.  Obs.  Cant.  —  St.  Partridge’s  Day,  Sept.  1, 
when  the  season  for  partridge  shooting  opens  in  England  ; 

—  so  called  facetiously.  —  St.-Patrick’s-cabbage,  the  London 
pride.  —  8t.  Patrick’s  cross,  a  St.  Andrew’s  cross.  See  cross, 
Must.,  9.  —  St.  Patrick’s  Purgatory,  according  to  legend,  an 
earthly  purgatory  set  up  by  St.  Patrick,  or  a  place  where 
God  granted  to  him  that  the  punishment  of  sinners  might 
be  seen,  to  give  ocular  proof  to  the  Irish  of  the  truth  of  his 
teachings.  This  legend  is  said  to  have  been  first  made 
known  to  Europe  through  a  work  written  by  Henry  of 
Saltrey  (fl.  1150),  an  English  Cistercian  monk,  who  related 
the  adventures  and  punishments  (similar  to  those  depicted 
by  Dante)  of  Sir  Owain,  or  Owen,  a  knight  of  King  Stephen’s 
court  who  descended  into  this  purgatory.  Its  supposed 
entrance  was  located  on  an  islet  in  Lough  Derg,  County 
Donegal,  Ireland,  and  there  is  a  cave  there  now  known  by 
this  name.  At  an  early  date  a  church  and  an  artificial  cav¬ 
ern  were  constructed  on  the  island,  and  it  became  a  great 
place  of  pilgrimage  in  the  Middle  Ages.  —  St.-Paul’s-speed- 
well,  the  thyme-leaved  speedwell  (  Veronica  serpy/lifolia). 

—  St.  Pe'ters  burg  Declaration  (pe'terz-bfirg).  =  Declaration 
of  St.  Petersburg t  under  declaration.  —  St.  Peter’s  Chains, 
A’.  C.  Ch .,  a  festival,  August  1,  to  commemorate  the  im¬ 
prisonment  of  the  apostle  Peter.  —  St.  Peter's  Chair.  R.  C. 
Ch.  a  At  Antioch,  a  festival,  Feb.  22,  in  honor  of  the  found¬ 
ing  of  the  see  of  Antioch  by  the  apostle  Peter,  b  At  Rome, 
a  festival,  Jan.  18,  in  honor  of  the  founding  of  the  see  of 
Rome  by  the  apostle  Peter.  —  St.-Peter’s-corn,  one-grained 
wheat  or  small  spelt  ( Triticum  monococcum).  —  St.  Peter's 
fish,  the  John  Dory.  —  St.  Peter’s  keys,  a  Tlieol.  The  keys 
or  power  of  the  keys,  b  The  crossed  keys  in  the  papal 
arms.  —  St.  Peter’s  sandstone  [from  the  river  now  called 
the  Minnesota],  Geol.,  an  early  Ordovician  formation  of 
Wisconsin  and  adjacent  States.  —  St. -Peter’s-wort,  any  of 
several  plants:  a  Any  hypericaceous  plant  of  the  genus 
Ascyrum.  b  The  European  related  hero  Hypericum  quad- 
rangnlum.  c  The  snowberry.  d  The  primrose.  —  St.- 
Peter's-wreath,  a  shrubby  spiriua  ( Spiriea  hypcrici folia), 
having  long,  slender  branches  covered  with  clusters  of 
small  white  blossoms  in  spring.  —  St.  Re'gis  Indian  (re'jTs), 
an  Iroquois  of  Catholic  settlements  on  the  lower  St. 
Lawrence,  Mohawk  in  speech  and  mostly  of  that  descent. 
They  are  expert  basket  makers.  —  St. -Robert’s-herb,  the 
herb  Robert.  —  St.-Swith'un’s-apple,  or  St.-Swith'in’s-apple 
(8wlth'wnz ;  -Tnz),  an  apple  prematurely  ripened  from 
being  worm-eaten.  —  St.  Swithun’s,  or  Swithin's,  Day, 
July  15,  observed  as  a  festival  in  honor  of  St.  Swithun, 
bishop  of  Winchester,  England  (852-862).  He  was  not 
canonized  by  the  church,  but  only  in  popular  tradition. 

—  St.  Sylvester’s  Eve,  the  night  of  Dec.  31,  a  day  observed 
in  many  countries  as  a  festival  in  honor  of  St.  Sylvester, 
bishop  of  Rome  (314-335).  —  St.  Ul'lo-a’s  bow  or  circle  (ul'- 
o-dz),  a  fog  bow.  —  St.  Ul'mo’s  fire  (ul'moz),  St.  Elmo’s  fire. 

—  St.  Val'en  tine’s  Day  ( vSl'en-tlnz),  Feb.  14,  observed  as 
a  festival  in  honor  of  St.  Valentine,  a  Christian  martyr 
of  the  3d  century.  It  was  a  very  old  notion  that  on  tliis 
day  birds  begin  to  mate.  The  custom  of  sending  love  to¬ 
kens  at  this  time  has  no  actual  connection  with  the  saint, 
whose  name  was  probably  introduced  through  some  mis¬ 
take.  —  St.  Vincent  arrowroot.  [From  the  island  of -S7.  Vin¬ 
cent.]  =  TOUS-LES-MOIS.  —  St.  Vi'tus’s  dance  ( vi't?7s-Tz),  Med., 
chorea  ,  —  so  called  from  the  supposed  cures  wrought  on 
intercession  to  this  saint. 

saint  (sant),  v.  t.  ;  saint'ed  ;  saint'ing.  1.  To  bless.  Obs. 

Godsam/  thee,  good  monk,  with  all  my  heart.  Bale. 

2.  To  make  a  saint  of  ;  to  enroll  among  the  saints  by  an 
official  act,  as  of  the  Pope  ;  to  canonize  ;  to  give  the  title 
or  reputation  of  a  saint  to  (some  one). 

3.  To  address  or  salute  as  saint.  Rare. 

saint,  v.  i.  1.  To  play  the  hypocrite.  Obs.  Towneley  PI. 
2.  To  act  or  live  as  a  saint;—  often  with  it.  See  it,  G. 
Saint  Andrew.  1.  A  Scottish  gold  coin  first  issued  by  Rob¬ 
ert  II.  (1371-90)  and  then  worth  five  shillings;  —  so  called 
from  the  saint’s  effigy  on  the  reverse. 

2.  See  order,  n.,1. 

Saint  Ber  nard'  (ber-nard').  One  of  a 
breed  of  large,  handsome  dogs  celebrat¬ 
ed  for  strength 
and  sagacity, 
formerly  bred 
chiefly  at  the 
Hospice  of  St. 

Bernard  in 
Switzerland, 
but  now  com¬ 
mon  in  Eu-  vp 
rope  and  ff , 

A  m  e  rica.  M'Ui 
There  are  ,1  ^ 
two  races,  \ 
smooth- 
coated  and 
rough-coated, 
both  of  them 

mainly  reddish  or  yellowish  brown  and  white  in  color 


Salnt  -S  i'm  o  n-i  s  m  ( 8  I'm  u  n- 

Yz’m),  w .  =  Saint-Simonian- 
ism.  [Simonian.l 

Saint-Si'mon-ist.  u.  A  Saint-| 
saintuarie.  +  sanctuary. 
saio.  +  soy. 

saip  (sap).  Scot.  var.  of  so  vp. 
Sa-iph'  (sa-Yf'),  n.  [Ar.  mif  (d 
jabbdr  sword  of  the  giant.]  See 
star. 

saipheron.  +  saffron. 
sair,  sair.  +  sayer.  [of  savor.] 
sair  (Scot.  s5r).  Obs  or  Scot.  I 
sair  (Scot.  sar).  Obs.  or  Scot.  A 
dial.  Eng.  var.  of  sore. 
sair  (ear),  v.  t.  Sri.  [See  serve.] 
To  serve  ;  treat  ;  provide  ;  sat¬ 
isfy;  suffice.  Scot.  Sf  Dial.  Eng. 
saire.  +  sore. 
sairle.  +  sorry. 
sair'ly  (sar'IY).  Scot.  var.  of 
sorely.  [var.  of  sorry. I 

sair'yf  sar'YLScot.  *  dial  Eng.| 
sais  (sTs).  Var.  of  syce. 


saint'ed  (san'tSd),  p.  a.  1.  Sacred;  holy;  consecrated. 
2.  Holy;  pious;  virtuous;  consecrated.  Shah. 

3  Canonized  ;  enrolled  among  the  saints. 

4  Entered  into  heaven  ;  —  a  euphemism  for  dead. 
saint'llke'  (saut'lik'),  a.  1.  Resembling  a  saint ;  saintly. 

2.  Suiting  or  befitting  a  saint ;  becoming  to  a  6;dut. 
saintly,  a.;  saint'li-er  (-lT-er);  saint'li-est.  Like  a  saint; 

becoming  to  a  holy  person.  “ Saintly  chastity.”  Milton. 
Saint  Nich'o-las  (iiTk'6-b/s).  A  bishop  of  Myra,  Asia 
Minor  (about  300  a.  d.).  He  is  the  patron  saint  of  Russia, 
and  of  seafaring  men,  thieves,  virgins,  and  children.  As 
the  bearer  of  presents  to  children  on  Christmas  Eve  his 
name  has  been  corrupted  to  Santa  Claus. 

Saint  pau'li-a  (sant-p6'lT-d),  u.  [NL.,  after  Baron  Walter 
von  Saint  Paul,  of  Silesia,  its  discoverer.]  Hot.  A  mouo- 
typic  genus  of  East  African  gesneraceous  plants  with  nod¬ 
ding  blue  flowers  having  five  or  seven  erect  sepnls,  a  nearly 
rotate  bilabiate  corolla,  and  two  stamens.  The  species, 
S.  ionantha,  is  the  Usambara  violet. 

Saint'-Si-mo'ni  an  (sant'si-mo'nw/n),  a.  Of  or  pert,  to 
the  Count  de  St.  Simon  (1700-18*25)  or  Saint-Simonianism  — 
n.  A  follower  of  St. Simon,  or  a  believer  in  Saint  -Si  mo'cl  an- 
18m  (-Tz’m),  his  socialistic  system,  in  which  the  state  owns 
all  the  property  and  the  laborer  is  entitled  to  share  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  quality  and  amount  of  his  work. 

Sa'ite  (salt),  Sa-it'ic  (sa-Tt'Ik),  a.  [L.  Sa'ilicus,  Gr. 
SatTi/coi,  fr.  2d iy  Sais.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  Sais,  an  an¬ 
cient  city  of  the  Nile  delta,  which  became  the  capital  of 
Egypt  under  Fsammetichus  I.,  founder  of  the  XXVlth 
Dynasty.  It  was  the  chief  seat  of  the  worship  of  Neith. 
Sa'kai  (sli'ki),  n.  An  individual  of  alow  race  of  the  Malay 
Peninsula,  probably  representing  an  aboriginal  population. 
They  are  ol  about  Malay  Btature,  but  are  of  light  color,  and  have 
fine  wavy  hair.  Their  language  show*  affinity  to  the  Mon-An- 
nam  tongues  They  have  a  rudimentary  knowledge  of  agricul 
ture  and  primitive  manufactures  Cf.  S  EM  a  NO. 
sake  (sak),  n.  [ME.  sake  cause,  also,  lawsuit,  fault,  AS. 
sacu  strife,  a  cause  or  suit  at  law  ;  akin  to  D.  zaak  cause, 
thing,  affair,  G.  sarhe  thing,  cause  in  law,  OHG.  sahha , 
Icel.  sok,  Sw.  sak,  Dan.  sag,  Goth,  sakjd  strife,  AS.  sacan 
to  contend,  strive,  Goth,  sakan,  lcel.  saka  to  contend, 
strive,  blame,  OHG.  sahhan ,  MHG.  sachen  to  contend, 
strive,  defend  one’s  right,  accuse,  charge  in  a  lawsuit,  and 
also  to  E.  seek.  Cf.  seek.]  1.  A.-S.  Law.  A  matter  or 
cause  in  dispute  between  litigants  ;  a  cause  in  court ;  hence, 
the  right  to  hold  court  and  administer  justice  (in  a  given 
territory); —  equiv.  to  the  term  placitum  or  plea ,  and  chiefly 
used  in  sake  and  soke.  See  soke.  Obs.  Or  Hist. 

2  Fault;  blame;  guilt.  Obs. 

3.  Final  cause  ;  end ;  purpose  of  obtaining ;  cause;  motive; 
concern  ;  account;  regard  or  respect ; —  used  chiefly  in  such 
phrases  as,  for  the  sake  of,  for  his  sake,  for  man's  sake,  for 
mercy's  sake ,  and  the  like  ;  as,  to  commit  crime  for  the 
sake  of  gain ;  to  go  abroad  for  the  sake  of  one’s  health. 

Moved  with  wrath  and  shame  and  ladies*  sake.  Sjwnser. 

Knowledge  is  for  thes«Ie  of  man,  and  not  man  lor  the  sake  of 
knowledge  Sir  \V  Hamilton. 

The  plural  .takes  is  often  used  with  a  possessive 
plural.  “  For  both  our  sakes."  Shak. 

sa'ke  (sii'kS  ;  -kT),  n.  [Jap.  sake .]  The  chief  alcoholic 
beverage  of  the  Japanese,  a  kind  of  beer  made  by  the  fer¬ 
mentation  of  rice.  It  is  usually  drunk  hot. 
sa'ker  (sa'ker),  n.  [F.  sacre  (cf.  It.  sagro ,  Sp.  &  Pg.  sacre ), 
fr.  Ar.  gaqr  hawk.]  1.  Zool.  a  A  falcon  ( Hierofalca 
cherrug ,  syn.  Fa/co  sacer)  used  in  falconry,  native  of  south¬ 
ern  Europe,  Asia,  and  northern  Africa.  It  resembles  the 
Indian  luggars  and  the  American  prairie  falcon.  The  male 
is  sometimes  specif,  called  sa'ker-et  (-St),  in  distinction  from 
the  female,  which  is  larger,  b  The  peregrine  falcon.  Obs. 
2.  Mil.  A  small  piece  of  old-time  artillery, 
sa'ki  (8ii'kT ;  sa'ke'),  n.  [F.,  from  sakee  uinkce 
P.  Browne's  “Nat.  Hist,  of  Ja¬ 
maica,”  and  this  fr.  Tupi  saguin."] 

Any  of  several  South  American 
monkeys  of  the  genus  Pithecia, 
having  a  bushy  nonprehensile  tail 
and  long  hair  which  usually  forms 
a  beard  on  the  chin  and  a  ruff 
around  the  face. 

sak  i-ell  (sSk'T-g)  (  n.  [Ar.  s&glah 
sak'i-yeh  (-T-yS)  J  canal,  trench.] 

A  kind  of  water  wheel  used  in  ,  . 

Egypt  for  raising  water  from  wells 
or  pits  in  buckets  attached  to  its 
periphery  or  to  an  endless  rope. 

Sak'ta  (sak'to  :  shak'-),  n.  Also 
Shak'ta  (shiik'td).  [Skr.  pak/a.] 

Hinduism.  An  adherent  of  Sak- 
tism  ;  a  worshiper  of  Sakti.  The  rites  of  many  of  the  Sak- 
tas  are  mere  orgies  of  lust.  Cf.  Devi. 

Sak'ti  |sak'te;  Skr.  shuk'-),  n.  Also  Shak'ti  (sh£k't£  ; 
shuk'te).  [Skr.  ^akti.~\  Hinduism.  The  female  energy  or 
principle.  See  Saktism  ;  cf.  Devi,  tantra. 

Sak'tism  (-ttz’m),  71.  Also  Shak'tism.  Hinduism.  The 
worship  of  Sakti. 

Saktism  is  haned  on  the  worship  of  the  active  producing  prin¬ 
ciple  (Prakriti)  ns  manifested  in  one  or  other  of  the  goddess 
wives  of  Siva  (Durga,  Kali,  Parvati),  the  female  energy,  or 
Snkti,  of  the  primordial  male,  Purushaor  Siva  In  this  cult  the 
various  forces  of  nature  n re  deified  under  separate  personalities 
which  are  known  as  the  divine  mothers,  or  Mutrigan.  .  .  .  The 
cult  is  supposed  to  have  originated  in  East  Bengal  or  Assam  about 
the  5th  century.  Census  of  India,  1901. 


White-headed  Saki  ( P . 
leucoccjdiala).  (|) 


ale,  senate,  care,  iim,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofa ;  eve 


saise  seize. 

saisen.  seize. 

saisine.  salsing.  -^seizin. 
Saisne,  n.  [OF.]  A  Saxon.  Obs. 
8&lson.  season. 

sait  SKAT. 

sait.  //.  [Cf.  seat.]  A  court; 
also,  an  episcopal  see.  Obs.  Scot. 
saith  (sSth),  3d  pers.  sing.  pres. 
of  say.  Archaic. 
saithe  (sath),  n.  [Prob.  fr. 
Sennd.  ;  cf.  Icel.  sri&r  n  kind 
offish  ;  or  cf.  Gael,  saoidhean.] 
I  he  coal  fish,  a.  Scot. 
saJtt.  seat. 

Sai'va  (sT'vd  ;  shT'vA),  n.  Also 
Shai'va  [Skr.  (Why/.]  Hindu- 
ism.  A  worshiper  of  Sivn  The 
Saiva  sects  mostly  represent  de¬ 
cadent  philosophies.  — Sai'vlsm 
(-vYz’m),  n. 

■aiyad.  f  sayid. 
sal'yid.  Var.  of  sayid. 


bsJ,  v.  a  (siij)  [Ar.  >«7/.]  The 
teuk  tree.  Arab,  b  (sfij)[Hind. 
•*"»/.]  An  East  Indian  oombreta- 
ceoiis  tree  (Trrmiualia  tomen- 
tosa)  or  its  wood 
Ba-jene'.  Var.  of  sagene.  See 
measure. 

sa,-Jou  (Hfi-jfio'  ;  F.  sd'zhdo'). 
[F.,  fr.  Tupi  sad,  sail,  sahii.]  = 
SARAJOU. 

sak.  sack,  sake. 

Sa  ka-la'va  (s  ii'k  «-l  ii'v  a),  n. 
See  Malagasy,  ».,  I. 
sake  +  sack,  shake. 
sa'ke  (Hii'kP).  Var.  of  sakt. 
sakeber.  n.  [Cf.  Icel.  sakai  fi¬ 
ber  i  plaintiff,  accuser.]  O.  Eng 
Law  The  prosecutor  in  nn  ac¬ 
tion  of  hanahaving.  [Obs.  I 
saked,  a.  [Cf.  sake.]  Guilty. | 
s&keen'  (sd-ken').  n.  [Ilind 
A  Tibetan  skin,  skyln,  saktn, 
tskin.]  An  ibex  (Capra  sibi- 
rica)  of  the  Himalayas. 


sakelease.  sakeles.  sackless. 
saker.  +  sacre. 
sakerfyse  +  sacrifice 
sakering.  +  sac  ring. 
sak'ful,  a.  [Cf.  sake]  Guilty; 
sinful,  Obs. 
sa'ki.  Var.  of  sake. 

II  sa'ki  (sii'ke  ;  sfi'ke),  n.  [Per., 
fr.  Ar.  sag t.]  Cupbearer, 
sakke  +  sack. 
sakkeles  +  sackless. 
sak'ket.  racket.  [ikh.I 
sak'ki-a  (sfik'I-d),  m.  =  sak-| 
saklace.  sakles.  sackless. 
Sak'ra  (sflk'rd  ;  shftk'rd).  n. 
[Skr.  gakra,  lit.,  powerful.] 
Hindu  Myth.  A  name  of  Indro. 
sakre.  «f*  SACRE. 
sakring  sacriko. 
sak'ul-ya  (*ttk'd<>l-yd  ;  sflk'-b 
n.  [Skr.,  of  the  same  family 
and  name.1  Hindu  Law.  Any 
one  of  the  tnree  lineal  ancestors 
(those  standing  in  the  4th,  5th. 


F  orelg 


8vent,  find,  recent,  maker;  ice,  ill;  old,  6bey,  orb,  5dd,  sftft,  connect;  use,  unite,  firn,  xip,  circus,  rnenii; 
n  M  ord.  +  Obsolete  %  arlant  of.  +  combined  with.  s=  equals. 


SAKUNTALA 


1871 


SALIENT 


Sa  kun'ta  la  (sd-kd&u'td-la;  sha-),o>  Sha  kun'ta-la  (aha-), 
n.  [Skr.  Cakuntala.]  The  heroine  and  title  of  a  famous 
Sanskrit  drama  by  Kalidasa,  translated  into  English  by 
Sir  William  Jones  (1789)  and  Sir  Monier  Monier-Williams 
(1853).  Sakuntala,  who  has  been  married  by  a  king,  who 
met  her  while  he  was  hunting  in  the  forest,  loses,  while 
bathing  in  a  pool,  a  ring  which  he  has  given  her  and  by 
the  sight  of  which  he  will  remember  her.  It  is  found  by  a 
fisherman  in  a  fish  he  has  caught,  and,  when  taken  to  the 
king,  causes  him  to  remember  and  go  in  search  of  Sakun¬ 
tala,  who  has  returned  to  the  forest, 
sal  (sXl),  n.  [L.  See  salt.]  C hem.  &  I* harm.  Salt. 

For  phrases  see  the  Vocabulary. 
sal  (sal  ;  s61),  n .,  or  sal  tree.  [Hind.  seif  Skr.  gala.] 
An  Fast  Indian  dipterocarpaceous  timber  tree  (Shorea  ro¬ 
bust")  ;  also,  its  light  brown,  close-grained  hard  wood,  sec¬ 
ond  only  to  teak  in  value. 

sa  laam'  (sa-lam'),  n.  Also  sa-lam'.  [Ar.  sa/dm  peace, 
safety.]  A  salutation  or  compliment  of  ceremony  in  the 
East  by  word  or  act;  an  obeisance,  performed  by  bowing 
very  low  and  placing  the  right  palm  on  the  forehead, 
s a  laam',  V.  i.  Ac  t.  Also  sa-lam'.  To  make  or  perform  a 
salaam;  to  salute  with  a  salaam. 

Sil'a-bl9  (sal'd-b’l),  a.  [From  sale.]  Capable  of  being 
sold  ;  fit  to  be  sold;  marketable. — sal'a-bll'l-ty  (-bTl'T- 
tt),  sal'a-ble-ness,  n.  —  sal'a  bly.  adc. 

Gal  ac'e-tol  (sSl-Ss'e-tol ;  -t<51),  n.  [sa/icylic  -j-  acetone.'] 
Pharm .  A  crystalline  compound  of  salicylic  acid  and  ace¬ 
tone,  used  as  a  substitute  for  salol. 

Ba-la'cious  (sa-la'shas),  a.  [L.  salax ,  -acis,  fond  of  leap¬ 
ing,  lustful,  fr.  satire  to  leap.  See  salient.]  Having  a 
propensity  tovenery;  lustful ;  lecherous. —  saTa'clous-ly, 
adv.  —  sa-la'cious-ness,  sa-lac'i-ty  (-lXs'I-tT),  n. 
sa-lac'tol  (sa-lXk'tol ;  -t51),  n.  [salicylic  -f-  lactic  -f-  3d 
-ol.]  Pharm.  A  mixture  of  the  sodium  salts  of  salicylic 
and  lactic  acids,  used  in  diphtheria. 

sal'ad  (sSl'rid),  n.  [F.  salade ,  prob.  f  r.  Pr.  salada  ;  cf. 
Olt.  salatay  It.  insalata ,  salare  to  salt ;  fr.  L.  sal  salt.  See 
salt;  cf.  slaw.]  1.  A  preparation  of  herbs,  vegetables,  or 
fruit,  as  lettuce,  celery,  water  cress,  etc.,  usually  dressed 
with  salt,  vinegar,  oil,  and  pepper  ;  as,  tomato  salad. 

Leaves  eaten  raw  are  termed  salad.  1.  Watts, 

2  Herbs  or  vegetables  for  use  as  salad  ;  —  in  the  United 
States,  used  esp.  of  lettuce. 

There  sprouts  a  salad  in  the  garden  still.  Tennyson. 
3.  A  dish  of  chopped  meat  or  fish,  esp.  chicken  or  lobster, 
mixed  with  lettuce  or  other  vegetables,  and  seasoned  with 
oil,  vinegar,  and  other  condiments  ;  as,  chicken  salad. 
salad  burnet.  The  common  garden  burnet  ( Sanguisorba 
sanguisorba)y  sometimes  eaten  as  a  salad  in  Italy, 
salad  days.  Days  of  youthful  inexperience.  Shak. 

sal'ad-lng,  n.  Vegetables  or  herbs  for  salad.  Now  Pare. 
salad  rocket.  A  European  yellow-flowered  brassicaceous 
herb  (Eruca  saliva). 

sal'ai  tree(sSl'I).  [Hind.  &  Bengali  salai.)  A  balsameaceous 
tree  ( Boswellia  serrata)  of  India,  the  resin  of  which  is  used 
as  an  incense  and  also  medicinally.  See  Boswellia, gugal  b 
Sal'ai  (s&l'al),  n.  A  small  ericaceous  shrub  ( Gaultheria 
shallon)y  of  the  Pacific  coast  of  the  United  States.  Its  ed¬ 
ible  dark  purple  berry  is  about  the  size  of  a  common  grape, 
sal'a  man  der  (sSl'a-mSu'der),  n.  [ME.  salamandre ,  F. 
salamandre ,  L.  salamandra,  Gr.  crahapauSpa  ;  cf.  Per.  sa- 
mander,samandel.]  1.  Any  of  numerous  amphibians  of  the 
order  Urodela,  which  superficially  resemble  lizards,  but  are 
scaleless,  being  covered  with  a  soft,  moist  skin.  Most  of 


them  are  small,  and  somewhat  terrestrial  when  adult,  liv¬ 
ing  in  moist,  dark  places,  but  the  majority  pass  through 
an  aquatic  larval  stage  during  which  they  breathe  by  gills. 
Certain  chiefly  aquatic  forms  are  called  neiv/s.  The  sala¬ 
manders  are  perfectly  harmless  and  feed  on  aquatic  worms, 
insects,  and  other  small  animals.  The  best-known  Euro¬ 
pean  species  is  Salamandra  maculosa,  which  is  black  with 
large  yellow  or  orange  blotches.  Species  of  the  genus  Am- 
by stoma  are  well-known  American  forms.  Cf.  hellbender, 

1.  giant  salamander.  Salamanders  were  formerly  believed 
by  superstitious  people  to  be  able  to  live  unharmed  in  fire. 

2.  In  the  theory  of  Paracelsus,  a  being  inhabiting  the  ele¬ 
ment  fire.  Cf.  1st  GNOME,  SYLPH,  UNDINE. 

3.  Any  of  various  articles  used  in  connection  with  the  fire; 
as :  a  A  culinary  utensil  of  metal  with  a  plate  or  disk, 
heated,  and  held  over  pastry,  etc.,  to  brown  it.  b  A  plas¬ 
terer’s  stove,  c  A  large  poker.  Colloq.  or  Dial.  Eng. 

4.  Metal.  A  mass  of  unfused  material  in  the  hearth  of  a 


blast  furnace,  usually  largely  metallic  iron,  partially  re¬ 
duced  ore,  etc.;  — called  also  bear ,  sow ,  or  shudruch. 

5.  The  pocket  gopher  ( Geomys  tuza)  of  the  southeastern 
United  States. 

sal  a  man'drine  (sSFd-mSu'drln),  a.  Of,  pertaining  to,  or 
resembling,  a  salamander  ;  enduring  fire.  Addison. 

sal  am  mo'ni  ac  (d-mo'nI-5k).  Chem.  cf  Pharm.  Ammo¬ 
nium  chloride,  NH4C1,  a  white  crystalline  volatile  sub¬ 
stance  having  a  sharp  salty  taste,  obtained  by  neutralizing 
the  ammoniacal  liquor  of  gas  works  with  hydrochloric 
acid,  by  subliming  ammonium  sulphate  with  common  salt, 
etc.  It  is  largely  employed  as  a  source  of  ammonia,  as  a 
reagent,  and  as  an  expectorant  in  bronchitis.  It  is  so 
called  because  originally  made  from  the  soot  from  camel’s 
dung  at  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Ammon  in  Africa, 
sal'an-gane  (sSl'aq-gan),  n.  [From  salamga ,  salangan , 
name  in  Luzon,  of  Malay  origin.]  Any  of  several  swifts 
producing  the  edible  bird’s  nests  (see  under  edible). 
sal'a  ried  (s51'a-rid),  pret.  p.  p.  of  salary.  Specif.  : 

a.  Receiving  a  salary  ;  paid  by  a  salary  ;  having  a  salary 
attached  ;  as,  a  salaried  officer  ;  a  salaried  office. 

sal'a-ry  (-rT),  n.  ;  pi.  -ries  (-riz).  [L.  solarium  pension, 

stipend,  orig.,  salt  money,  the  money  given  to  the  Roman 
soldiers  for  salt,  which  was  a  part  of  their  pay,  fr.  salarius 
belonging  to  salt,  fr.  sal  salt :  cf.  F.  sala  ire.  See  salt.] 
The  recompense  or  consideration  paid,  or  stipulated  to  be 
paid,  to  a  person  at  regular  intervals  for  services  ;  fixed 
regular  wages,  as  by  the  year,  quarter,  or  month  ;  stipend. 

O,  this  is  lure  and  salary ,  not  revenge.  Shak. 

Syn.  —  Stipend,  pay,  hire,  allowance.  See  wages. 
sal'a-ry,  v.  t. ;  -ried  (-rid) ;  -ry-ing  (-rT-Tng).  [Cf.  F.  sala- 
ricr.]  To  pay,  or  agree  to  pay,  a  salary  to;  to  attach  a 
salary  to  ;  as,  to  salary  a  clerk  or  a  position, 
sale  (sal),  n.  [AS.  sala ,  akin  to  Icel.  sala  and  E.  sell.  See 
sell,  v.  t.]  1.  Act  of  selling  ;  a  contract  whereby  the  ab¬ 

solute,  or  general,  ownership  of  property  is  transferred 
from  one  person  to  another  for  a  price,  or  sum  of  money, 
or,  loosely,  for  any  consideration  ;  also,  a  contract  for  6uch 
transfer  of  ownership  in  the  future  or  upon  the  future  ful¬ 
fillment  of  some  condition  (this  latter  being  by  some  differ¬ 
entiated  as  an  agreement  to  sell).  The  word  sale  is  often 
specifically  used  of  the  sale  of  personal  property,  as  usu¬ 
ally  in  the  phrase  the  law  of  sales.  Cf.  gift,  /?.,  3  b- 

2.  Opportunity  of  selling  ;  demand;  market. 

They  6hall  have  a  ready  sale  for  them  Spenser 

3.  Public  disposal  to  the  highest  bidder;  auction;  also, 

exposure  of  goods  in  market.  Sir  W.  Temple. 

of  sale,  on  s.,  for  s.,  offered  to  be  sold  ;  in  the  market.  —  on 

b.  or  return,  Com.,  on  approval.  See  under  approval. 
sa-le'ma  (sd-la'md),  n.  [Pg.  or  Sp.]  a  A  Florida  and  West 

Indian  fish  [Archosargus  unimaculatus ),  similar  to  the 
sheepshead.  b  A  food  fish  ( Kyphosus  analogus)  of  the 
west  coast  of  Mexico,  resembling  the  cliopa  blanca. 
sal'ep  (sSl'gp),  n.  [F.,  fr.  Ar.  sahleb.  prob.  a  corruption 
of  tha'lab  fox,  one  Ar.  name  of  the  orchis  signifying  lit., 
fox’s  testicles;  cf.  Sp.  salep ,  fr.  Ar.]  The  dried  tubers 
of  any  of  various  European  species  of  Orchis ,  or  of  any  of 
several  East  Indian  orchids  of  the  genus  Enlophia.  Salep 
contains  a  large  proportion  of  bassorin,  and  some  starch  ; 
it  is  used  for  food  like  tapioca,  and  also  as  a  demulcent, 
sal'e-ra'tus  (s5Fe-ra'tas),  n.  [NL.  sal  aeratus  ; —  because 
“  fixed  air”  is  evolved  on  treatment  with  acids.  See  sal; 
aerated.]  Lit.,  aerated  salt ;  potassium  bicarbonate  or  so¬ 
dium  bicarbonate,  now  commonly  the  latter  ;  cooking  soda. 
Sa-le'sian  (sri-le'shan),  a.  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  named 
after,  St.  Francisde  Sales  (1507-1622) ;  as,  Salesian  Sisters, 
the  nuns  of  the  Order  of  the  Visitation  of  Our  Lady  ;  Sale¬ 
sman  Fathers,  a  Roman  Catholic  order  of  men  founded  by 
Don  Bosco,  a  priest  of  Turin,  in  18G4,  approved  by  Pius 
IX.  in  1874.  —  n.  A  member  of  a  Salesian  order, 
sales'man  (salz'man),  n.  ;  pi.  -men  (-men).  [ sale  -f-  man.] 

One  whose  occupation  is  to  sell  goods  or  merchandise.  — 

sales'man  ship, 

salesroom  (salz'room7),  n.  Also  sale'room'  (sal'-).  A 
room  in  which  sales  are  made  ;  esp.,  an  auction  room, 
sales'wom  an  (-wdbm'an),  n.  ; pi.  -women  (-wTm'Sn  ;  -Tn). 

A  woman  whose  occupation  is  to  sell  goods  or  merchandise, 
sale'work'  (sal'wfirk'),  n.  Work  or  things  made  for  sale  ; 
hence,  work  done  carelessly  or  slightingly.  Shak 

Sa'li  an  (.-a'lT-dn),  a.  Pom.  Relig.  Of  or  pert,  to  the  Salii, 
or  priests  of  Mars  ;  as,  Safian  hymns  ;  the  Salian  dance. 
Sa'li- an,  <t.  Denoting,  or  pert,  to,  a  tribe  of  Franks  who 
established  themselves  early  in  the  4th  century  on  the  river 
Sala(nowYssel);  Salic.— n.  A  Salian  Frank.  See  Frank, n.,  1. 
Sal'iC  (sSl'Tk),  a.  [F.  salique ,  fr.  the  Salian  Franks,  L. 
Salii ,  fr.  the  Germanic  name,  fr.  the  old  name  of  the  river 
Yssel  in  the  Netherlands.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Salian 
Franks,  or  the  Salic  law  so  called. 

Salic  law.  a  A  code  or  compilation  of  the  customary  law9, 
chiefly  relating  to  torts,  crimes,  and  procedure,  of  tne  Ger¬ 


man  tribes,  including  part  of  the  laws  of  the  Salian,  or 
Merovingian,  Franks.  It  was  probably  made  near  the  end 
of  the  5th  century,  b  The  provision  of  this  law  stating 
that  “  Of  Salic  land  no  portion  shall  come  to  a  woman  ;  but 
the  whole  of  the  inheritance  of  the  land  shall  come  to  the 
male  sex  ”  (5th  par.,  chap.  59) ;  hence,  the  law  or  rule,  con¬ 
sisting  in  an  application  of  this  law  to  succession  to  the 
crown,  by  which  women  were  excluded  from  the  throne  in 
France  in  the  contest  for  the  French  throne  between  Ed¬ 
ward  III.  of  England  and  Philip  VI.  of  France  in  the  14th 
century  and  in  Spain  from  1714  to  1830. 

Sal  i-ca'ce  ae  (sSFI-ka'se-e),  n.  pi.  [NL.  See  Salix.]  Pot. 
A  family  of  dioecious  trees  or  shrubs  (the  willow  family) 
constituting  the  order  Salicales,  and  including  only  2  gen¬ 
era,  Salix  and  Populus.  They  have  small  apetalous  flow¬ 
ers  in  aments.  -  sal  i  ca'ceous  (-sliws),  a. 
sal  i-ce'tum  (-se'twm),  n. ;  pi.  E.  -tums  (-twmz),  L.  -ta 
(-tri).  [L.,  fr.  salix  willow.]  A  collection  or  plantation  of 

living  willows;  a  willow  arboretum, 
sal'i-cin  (eftl'i-sin),  n.  [L.  salix ,  - ids ,  a  willow  :  cf.  F. 
salicine.  See  sallow  the  tree.]  Chem.  A  bitter  white 
crystalline  glucoside,  CjyHjoO-,  found  in  the  bark  and 
leaves  of  several  species  of  willow  {Salix)  and  poplar.  On 
hydrolysis  (by  the  enzyme  emulsin  or  otherwise)  it  yields 
glucose  and  saligenin.  It  is  used  in  medicine  as  an  anti¬ 
pyretic,  antirheumatic,  and  tonic. 

sa-li'cion-al  (sd-lTsh'wn-31),  n.  [F.,  fr.  L.  salix  willow.] 
Music.  An  organ  reed  stop  of  delicate  stringlike  tone. 

Sal  i-cor'ni  a  (sXFI-kor'm-a),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  LL.  salicomia 
kali,  perh.  fr.  L.  sal  salt  -j-  cornu  horn  ;  cf.  LL.  sal  kali 
alkali.]  Pot.  A  small  genus  of  fleshy  maritime  clienopo- 
diaceous  herbs  having  thick,  jointed,  leafless  stems  bearing 
the  minute  flowers  immersed  in  the  upper  nodes,  forming 
a  spike.  I  he  utricle  contains  a  single  teed.  The  spe<  ies, 
called  ylassaorl  or  marsh  samphire.are  widely  distributed, 
sai'i-cyl  i  ■  al'T-sTl), //.  [sa//cin  -f-  -?//.]  Org.  Chem.  The 
radical,  C(iH4(OH)CO,  of  salicylic  acid.  Cf.  eenzoyl. 
sal'i  cyl  age  (-sTFuj),  n.  Treatment  of  articles  of  food  or 
drink  with  salicylic  acid  in  order  to  preserve  them, 
sal'i-cyl-al  (sSl'i-sil-Sl)  |  n.  [ salicylic  -(-  able - 

saFi  cyl-2l'de-hyde(-ftl'de-lnd)  j  hyde.]  Chem.  Salicylic 
aldehyde,  CcH4  (OH)CHO,  a  fragrant,  colorless  oil,  redden¬ 
ing  on  exposure,  found  in  the  flowers  of  meadowsweet  {Spi¬ 
raea).  and  also  got  by  oxidation  of  salicin,  saligenin,  etc. 
saPi-cyl-am'ide  (-Sm'Td  ; -Td  ;  184),??.  Also -id.  Chem. 
Salicylic  amide,  CfiH4(OH)CONH2,  a  colorless  crystalline 
compound  got  by  treating  methyl  salicylate  with  strong 
ammonia,  it  is  used  as  a  substitute  for  salicylic  acid. 
sal'i-cyPate  (-sTFat),  n.  A  salt  or  ester  of  salicylic  acid. 
sal'i-cyPate  (-at),  v.  t.  To  treat,  with  salicylic  acid, 
sai  l  cyl'ic  (-sTl'Tk),  a.  Org.  Chem.  Designating,  or  per¬ 
taining  to,  a  white  crystalline  acid,  CcH4(OH)CO.i,H,  for* 
merly  obtained  by  fusing  salicin  with  potassium  hydrox¬ 
ide,  and  now  made  in  large  quantities  from  phenol  (car¬ 
bolic  acid)  by  action  of  carbon  dioxide  on  heated  sodium 
phenolate.  It  is  used  as  an  antiseptic,  and  in  its  salts  in 
the  treatment  of  rheumatism.  Chemically,  it  is  orthohy- 
droxybenzoic  acid.—  salicylic  aldehyde.  See  salicylal. 
sal'i-cyPide  (sSl'T-sTFid ;  -Yd ;  184),  n.  Also  -id-  {.sali¬ 
cylic  -f-  anhydride.]  Chem.  A  white  crystalline  substance, 
(OCfiH4CO)4,  got  by  condensation  of  four  molecules  of  sali¬ 
cylic  acid  in  presence  of  phosphorus  trichloride;  —  called 
also  tetrasalicylide.  as  disting,  from  the  condensation  prod¬ 
ucts  disalicylide.  (C7H402)2,  and p oly salicyl  id ey  (C7H402)ir. 
sal'i-cyPism  (-Tz’m),  n.  Med.  The  condition  produced 
by  the  excessive  use  of  salicylic  acid  or  salicylates, 
sal  i-cy-lu'ric  (-sT-lu'rTk),  a.  {salicyl  -f-  uric.]  Physiol. 
Chem.  iJesignating,  or  pertaining  to,  an  acid,  Cj,Hi(04N, 
found  in  the  urine  after  the  administration  of  salicylic  acid. 
It  is  a  salicyl  derivative  of  glycocoll.  Cf.  hippuric. 
sa'li  eiice  (sa'lT-£ns)  I  n.  [See  salient.]  1.  Quality  or 
sa'li  en-cy  (-en-sl)  I  state  of  being  salient. 

2.  That  which  is  salient;  a  projection. 

3.  That  which  commands  attention  as  prominent,  striking, 
or  noteworthy  ;  as,  lack  of  poetic  saliency. 

sa'li  ent  (-2nt),  a.  [L.  saliens ,  - entis ,  p.  pr.  of  satire  to 
leap :  cf.  F.  saillant.  See  sally',  ?i.  &  v.  i.]  1.  Moving 

by  leaps  or  springs  ;  leaping  ;  bounding ;  jumping. 

2-  Shooting  out  or  up  ;  springing;  projecting. 

He  had  in  himself  a  salient ,  living  spring  of  generous  and, 
munly  action.  Burke. 

3.  Hence,  forcing  itself  on  the  attention  ;s“ 
prominent ;  conspicuous  ;  noticeable  ;  as,  1 
one’s  salient  traits. 

4.  Projecting  outwardly  ;  as,  a  salient 
angle  ;  —  opp.  to  reentering.  See  bastion, 

Illust. 

5.  Her.  Represented  in  a  leaping  posi¬ 
tion,  which  is  unlike  rampant  in  having 
both  hind  feet  on  the  ground. 

Syn.  —  See  prominent. 


Lion  Salient. 


and  6th  degrees  of  remoteness) 
to  whom  is  made  the  offering 
of  the  lepa,  or  the  person  who 
makes  the  offering. 
8ak'va-mu-ni  (siik'vrt-mdb-nC  ; 
Bhfik'-).  n.  Also  Shak'ya-mu-ni- 
[Skr.  f\Jkyamuni.\  A  name  of 
Gautama  Buddha, 
sal.  +  SHALL. 

Sal  (sal).  Var.  of  Zal. 

Sal  Abbr.  Salomon. 

||  aa'la  (sii'lii),  n.  [Sp.]  The 
large  room  or  hall  in  the  front 
part  of  a  house. 

Sa'la  (sa'ld).  Rib. 

II  sa  laam'  a-lei'kum  (sri-ltim' 
d-la'kdbm).  [Ar. snl/itn  'aleikum 
peace  upon  you.]  Peace  be  unto 
or  with  you;  —  a  Mohammedan 
salutation. 

salaam  convulsion.  A  form  of 
convulsion  in  children  in  which 
the  head  and  upper  body  are 
repeatedly  bent  forward, 
sal'ab  var.  of  salep.  [Bift.l 
S  il  a  bo'nl  (8  a  l'd-b  5'nT).  D.  | 
Sal  a-bo'nite  (-nTt).  D.  Bib. 

||  sal  ab-sin'thl-i  (sal  ab-sTn'- 
thl-T).  [NL.J  Salt  of  wormwood, 
i  aal  a  ce-to-Bel'l®  (as^-tu-sgl'- 
e  .  (NL.J  Salt  of  sorrel. 
b  via  cot'  (sa'l  a-k  o  t'),  n. 
iTag.J  A  large  native  hat 
woven  from  strips  of  cone  or 
from  ifil  m  leaves.  Pin/.  /. 
Ba-la'dang  (r  d-1  ii'd  a  n  g),  n. 
[Native  name  on  Limoen  River, 
Sumatru,  is  salad ang.  in  parts 
of  Borneo,  seladanq. J  a  The 


gaur.  India,  b  The  Indian  ta¬ 
pir.  See  tapir.  Sumatra. 
salade  Var.  of  sallet.  fad  I 
||  sa  lade'fsa'lad'),  n.  [F.J  Sal- 1 
sa  la  de'ro  (sa/lii-fcha'rS  ;  146), 
n.  [Sp.  1  A  salting  place  ;  esp., 
an  establishment  for  producing 
salted  and  jerked  meats, 
salad  oil.  Olive  oil. 
salad  tree.  The  redbud,  [tits. I 
aal  ae-ra'tus.  Var.  of  salkra-| 
aa  la-gra'ma  (k  a/l  d-g_r  a'm  a  ; 
shii'-),  n.  [Skr.  qdlaqrdina.)  In 
India,  a  fossil  ammonite  sup¬ 
posed  by  the  Hindus  to  be  a 
representative  of  Vishnu. 
Sa'lah  (sii'ld ).  Rib. 

Sal'a-i  (sai'rt-T).  D.  Bib. 
sal  alembroth.  Oh l  Chem.  = 

ALKMBKOTit.  [LAAM.] 

sa-lam'  (sa-lam').  Var.  of  sa-| 
sal'am  (sftl'dm),  w.  [Ar.,  pay¬ 
ment  in  advance.]  Moham.  Law. 
A  form  of  sale  in  which  the 
price  is  paid  at  once,  but  deliv¬ 
ery  is  or  may  be  deferred,  used 
to  secure  loans  with  the  interest, 
sal'a-man'da-rln  (sMV/-m&n'- 
dd-rln),  n.  Chem.  A  leucomaine 
from  a  salamander, 
sal'a-man'der’s  hair  or  wool.  A 
species  of  asbestos.  Ohs. 
sal  a-man'dra  (-rn  &  n'd  r  d),  n. 
[  L.  |  1.  A  salamander.  Ohs. 

2.  [on/>.j  Zoril.  A  genus  of 
amphibians  formerly  including 
most  salamanders,  but  now  lim¬ 
ited  to  S.  maculosa  of  Europe, 
and  a  few  other  Old  World  spe¬ 


cies.  It  is  the  type  of  a  family, 

Sal  a-man'dri-dae  (-drY-de). 
salamandre.  +  salamander. 
sal  a  man'drl-form  (-m&n'drY- 
fdrm),  a.  Zoo!.  Shaped  like  a 
salamander. 

sal  a-man'droid  (-droid),  a. 
[salamander  -4-  - aid .]  Like,  or 
pert,  to,  the  salamanders. 

||  sal  a-ma'rum  (a-ma'rtl  m  ; 
115).  |  L.,  hitter  sa  It.  J  Epsom  salt, 
sa-la'mat  (sa-la'iniit),  inter j. 
Tag.]  An  exclamation  of 
gratitude  or  welcome.  Phil  /. 
sa-lam'ba  ( sd-lftm'bd),n.  [Tag. 
salambao. ]  In  the  Orient,  a 
large  net  mounted  on  a  raft 
for  use  in  sea  fishing. 

||  sa-la'me  (sa-lii'ma),  n. ;  pt. 
salami  (-me).  [It.  Cf  salma¬ 
gundi.]  Salt  ment ;  sausage, 
salamich,  u.  Sulumunder.  Obs. 
Sa-la'mi-el  (sd-1  a'm  Y-C  I).  I). 

Bib.  f  Zf»7>.  I 

Sal  a-mi'na  (sftl'd-mT'nd ).  D.\ 
Sal  a-min'i-an  (s  a  Fd-tu  Y  n'Y- 
dn),  a.  Of  Salaniis,  in  Cyprus, 
salamon  +  Salomon.  [India.  I 
salampore,  n.  A  chintz.  06s. I 
saland.  +  sailing. 
Sa-lan'gl-dae(sd-llln'jY-de),w.  pi. 
[NL.,  fr  Gr.  ad\ay£  (Hesychi- 
us),  name  of  a  fish.l  Znaf.  See 
in: i  i mi  a.  —  sa-lan'gid(-jYd),  n. 
||  sa  la-pi'  (BiFlii-pe'),  n.  [Tag.] 
Money  ;  coin  Phil.  I. 
sa  la'ri  an  (sd-la'rY-dn  ;  115), 
a.  (L.  salarius. ]  Of  or  per¬ 
taining  to  salt.  Obs. 


sa-la'rl-at  ed,  a.  Salaried.  Obs. 

sal  armonlak  d* SAL  am m o n i a c 
sal'a-ry,  a.  [L.  salarius. J  Sa¬ 
line.  Obs.  [Bib.\ 

Sal  a-sad'a-i  (s  &  Fa-s  11  d'it-T).  | 
Sal'a  thi  (sHl'a-thT).  D.  Rib. 
Sa-la'thi  el  (sd-la'thY-61 ).  Rib. 
II  sal  At'ti-cus  nr  At'ti-cum 
(ft  t'Y-k  Q  b,  -kfim)  [I,.]  At¬ 
tic  salt.  See  under  Attic. 

||  sal'band  (zal' bant7),  [G. 
salband ,  sahlband ,  lit.,  self  end 
(cf.  SELVAGE).  See  SELF:  END.] 
Mining.  =  SELVAO  E,  n.,  3. 
salbe.  Contr.  of  shall  be.  Obs. 
Sal'cah.  -chah  (sfil'kd).  Bib. 

I|  sal  ca  thar'ti-cus  (kd-thiir'tY- 
kfis).  [NL.J  Epsom  salt, 
salcional.  Var.  of  salicional 
||  sal  cu  li-na'ri-us  (kfFlY-na'- 
rY-fis ;  115).  [L.]  Old  Chem. 

Common  salt. 

II  sal  cyr’e-na'i-cus  (sYr't-na'Y- 
kfiB).  I  NL.J  Sal  ammoniac, 
said,  f  should.  [sell. I 

said.  sold,  pret.  &  p.  p.  of  | 
||  sal  de  du'o-bus  (df  dn'o-bus). 
[NL  J  Old  Chem.  Potassium  sul¬ 
phate  ;  —  erroneously  supposed 
to  he  composed  of  two  salts,  one 
acid  and  one  alkaline. 

||  sal  di  u-re'ti-cum  (dT'fl-rft'Y- 
kflrn).  [NL.]  Potassium  ace¬ 
tate. 

sale.  ^  sail,  shall,  soul. 
sale,  n.  [Cf.  sallow. J  Willow; 
also,  a  wicker  netof  willow. Obs. 
sale.  n.  [AS.sjW.]  Hall  ;  palace; 
chamber  ;  bower.  Obs. 


||  sa  16'  (sa'la'),  a.,  fern,  sa  l^e' 

(sa  la').  [F.J  Salted;  corned, 
sale'a-ble,  etc-  Var.  of  sala 
ble,  etc. 

sal'eb  (sftl'Pb).  Var.  of  salep. 
Sal'e-bim  (sftl'e-bYm).  1).  Bib. 
sa-leb'ri-ty,  n.  Salebrosity.  Obs. 
sal  e-bros'l-ty  (sftl't-brO's'Y-tY), 
n.  Roughness;  ruggedness.  Obs. 
sal'e-brous  (sftl'c-tmiB),  «.  [L. 

salebrasus,  fr.  salebra  a  rugged 
road,  fr.  sal  ire  to  leap.]  Rough; 
rugged.  Obs. 

Sal'e-cka  (sftl'f-kd ).  D.  Bib. 
8al'ee-man  (sfil'f-mdn).  Var. 
Of  SAI.LE e-man. 

sa'le-le  (sii'la-la),  n.  A  large 
swift  fish  (h'uhha  rupesfns)  of 
the  Samoan  rivers,  resembling 
the  black  bass.  Cf.  Kuhliid.e 
salem  -k  salaam. 

Sa'lem  (sa'h’in).  Bib. 
sa'iem-ase'  (s  a'l  6  m-a  z/).  See 

PETROGRAPHY.  [D.  RfTl.l 

Sa-le'mothf  sd-le'm5th  :-mf>th ).  | 
salempoory.  +  salampore. 

||  sal  e-nix'um  (f-nYk'sfi  ml 
[NL.]  a  Acid  potassium  sul¬ 
phate,  used  as  an  aperient,  b 
Acid  sodium  sulphate, 
salens.  Prob.,  obs  var.  of  solen. 
sale'-o'ver,  n.  Arch.  =  over¬ 
sail.  [glasswort.l 

saleratus  weed.  The  common  | 
Ba-lere',  n.  (  F.  saliere.  1  A  salt- 
cellar.  Obs.  [sales.  I 

sales  account.  =  account! 
sales  bill,  or  sales  bill  of  ex¬ 
change.  Com.  A  bill  drawn  on 


the  buyer  of  goods  on  account 

of  their  purchase  price, 
sales'la  dy,  u.  A  saleswoman. 
Cant,  U.  d.  [of  SALAD  I 

sal'et.  Ohs.  or  dial.  Eng.  var. | 
salet.  salette.  sallet. 
salew.  d*  -sallow,  willow  ; 

SALUE. 

sale'wares',  n  pi.  Merchan¬ 
dise.  Obs.  [live  stock  is  sold.  | 
sale'yard',  n.  A  yard  in  which! 
salf.  salfe.  +  sake,  a. 
salfe.  d*  salve.  [conduct. [ 
s  al  fecund  ight.  f  safe  | 
6al'fem-ane  (hfll'ir-m-an  ).  n. 
Pel  rag.  See  petrography.  — 
sal-fem'ic  (sal-fCm'lk ),  a. 
salge.  4*  sage,  n.,  herb, 
salge,  salglie.  d*  sallow, willow. 
II  sal  gem'mffi  (jem'e).  (NL.j 
Ohl  Jim.  Rock  salt.  esp.  when 
quite  pure.  [05s  or  Iter.  \ 

sa'li-ant,  a.  Var.  of  salient.! 
saliaunce,  n.  [See  sally  ;  cf. 
SALIENCE,  assail.]  Sally  ;  on¬ 
slaught.  Ohs.  I  HA  PHY.  I 

sal'ic  (sftl'Ik),  a.  See  petrog-| 
sal'ic,  a.  Leajiing;  frisky.  Cf. 
salacious.  Obs. 

Sal  i-ca'les  (-Y-ka'lez),  «.  pi. 
|  NL.J  See  Salicace.e. 
sal'i-cet  (sftl'Y-sCt),  n.  =  sali. 

CION  A  L. 

sal'i-cyl'ite  (sft  l'Y-s  Y  FT  t),  n. 
A  salt  of  salicylous  acid.  Obs. 
sal'l-cyl'ol  (-ol  :  -fll),  n.  [sa/> 
ci flic  -t-  ‘2d  -ol.)  S«liC3rlal. 
sal  i-cyl'ous  (sftl'Y-sYKus),  a* 
See  SALICYLAL. 


food,  foot ;  out,  oil ;  chair  ;  go  ;  sing;,  iijk  ;  then,  thin  ;  natjire,  verdure  (250) ;  K  =  ch  in  G.  icli,  ach(144) ;  boN  ;  yet ;  zh  =  z  in  arure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Guide. 

Full  explanations  of  Abbreviations,  Mens,  etc.,  immediately  precede  the  Vocabulary. 
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SALOMI 


salient  batracMan  or  amphibian,  one  of  the  Salientia  ;  a  frog 
or  toad.  —  a.  point,  Math.,*.  point  of  a  curve  where  the  first 

derivative, becomes  discontinuous,  or  where  the  di¬ 
rection  of  the  tangent  changes  suddenly  by  a  finite  angle. 
—  a.  pole*.  Elec.  See  consequent  points.  —  s.  polygon,  8. 
polyhedron,  Geom.,  one  all  of  whose  angles  are  salient. 

SA'li  ent  (sa'IT-ent),  n.  Fort.  A  salient  angle  or  part, 
sa-lil'er-ous  (sd-llf'er-ws),  a.  [L.  sal  salt  -f-  Serous.] 
Producing,  or  impregnated  with,  salt ;  salt-bearing, 
sal'i-fi'a  ble  (s51'T-fi'd-b’l),a.  [See  salify.]  Chem.  Capa¬ 
ble  of  being  salified. 

sal  i-fi-ca'tion  (-fl-ka'almn),  n.  Chem.  Act,  process,  or 
result  of  salifying  ;  the  state  of  being  salified. 
sal  i-for'min  (-fdr'mTn),  n.  I* harm.  Formiue  (urotropine) 
salicylate,  a  colorless  crystalline  antiseptic  powder. 
saPi-ly  (sSl'T-fi),  v.  t. ;  sal'i-fied  (-fid);  sal'i-fy'ing  (-fi/- 
Tng).  [L.  sal  salt  -+■  -fy:  cf.  F.  salijier.]  Chem.  a  To 
combine  or  impregnate  with  a  salt,  b  To  form  a  salt 
with  ;  to  convert  into  a  salt ;  as,  to  salify  a  base  by  treat¬ 
ment  with  an  acid  or  an  acid  by  treatment  with  a  base, 
sa-lig'e-nln  (sd-ITj'e-nTn),  n.  [jo/icin  -f-  -gen.]  Chem.  A 
white  crystalline  substance,  C6H4(OH)CH2OH,  obtained 
by  decomposition  of  salicin,  by  reduction  of  salicylal,  etc. 
It  is  the  ortho  hydroxy  derivative  of  benzyl  alcohol. 

Sa'll-i  (sa'll-i),  Ji.  pi.  [L.,  the  Leapers.]  Rom.  Relig.  A 
priesthood  consisting  originally  of  two  bodies  of  twelve 
members  each,  the  Sa'll-i  Pa'la-ti'nl  (pRl'a-ti'ni),  war  priests 
of  Mars,  and  the  Sa'll-i  Col-li'ni  or  A  go-nen'ses  (k3-li'nl,  5g'- 
ft-nSn'sez),  war  priests  of  Quirinus,  who  were  united  in  his¬ 
torical  times  in  the  service  of  Jupiter,  Mars,  and  Quirinus. 
Their  function  was  to  secure  the  favor  of  the  war  god  The  occa¬ 
sion-  of  their  chief  ceremonials  were  the  Quinquatrua,  March  ID, 
ami  the  Armilustrlum,  October  ID. 
sal-im'e-ter  (s&l-im'e-ter),  n.  [L.  sal  salt  -f-  -meter.]  An 
instrument  for  measuring  the  amount  of  salt  present  in  a 
solution  ;  a  hydrometer  specially  graduated  so  as  to  indi¬ 
cate  directly  the  percentage  of  a  particular  salt  (esp.  com¬ 
mon  salt)  present  in  a  solution  of  the  same  ;  a  salinometer. 
gal -lm '6-try  (-trt),  n.  Art  or  process  of  measuring  the 
amount  of  salt  in  a  substance  ;  the  use  of  the  salimeter. 
sal'in  (sXl'Tn),  n.  A  crude  potash  obtained  from  beetroot 
residues  and  other  similar  sources. 

sa-ll'na  (sd-ll'nd),  n.  [Cf.  L.  salinae ,  pi.,  salt  works,  fr. 
sal  salt,  F.  saline ,  It.  &  Sp.  salina.  See  saline,  a.]  1.  A 

salt  marsh,  or  salt  pond,  inclosed  from  the  sea. 

2.  Salt  works. 

sa'iine  (sa'lin ;  277),  a.  [F.  salin ,  fr.  L.  sal  salt :  cf.  L. 
salinae  salt  works,  salinum  saltcellar.  See  salt.]  1.  Con¬ 
sisting  of  salt,  or  containing  salt ;  as,  saline  particles ; 
saline  substances  ;  a  saline  cathartic. 

2  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  characteristic  of,  salt;  salty, 
sa'llne  (sa'lin;  277),  n.  [Cf.  F  .saline.  See  saline,  a.; 
cf.  salina.]  1.  A  salt  spring;  a  salt  garden. 

2.  Chem.  a.  Med.  A  metallic  salt;  esp.,  a  salt  of  potassium, 
sodium,  lithium,  or  magnesium,  b  =  salin. 
sa-lln'i-lorm  (sd-ltn'T-fSrin),  a.  Having  the  form  or  the 
qualities  of  a  salt,  esp.  of  common  salt, 
sa  lin'I-ty  (-tT),  n.  Salineuess;  degree  of  saltnesa. 
sal  l-py'rin  I  (sRl'T-pi'rTn),  n.  [sa/icylic  -f-  antipyrine.] 
sai  l  py'rine  1  Pharm.  Antipyrine  salicylate,  a  white 
crystalline  substance  used  like  antipyrine. 

Sa'lish-an  (sa'lTsh-dn  ;  sXl'ish-),  a.  Designating,  or  pert, 
to,  a  linguistic  stock  of  North  American  Indians,  of  low 
native  culture,  who  formerly  held  most  of  the  southern  half 
of  British  Columbia,  part  of  Vancouver,  and  large  terri¬ 
tories  in  Washington,  Oregon,  Idaho,  and  Montana,  where 
they  are  now  largely  gathered  on  reservations.  They  are 
probably  related  to  the  Wakashan  Indians, 
sal'i-tral  (sftl'T-trdl),  n.  [Sp.,  fr.  salitre  niter.]  A  place 
where  saltpeter  occurs. 

sa-li'va  (sd-ll'vd),  n.  [L. ;  cf.  OIr.  sails,  W.  haliw.]  The 
fluid  secreted  by  the  glands  discharging  into  the  mouth ; 
spittle.  In  man  it  is  a  mixture  of  the  secretions  of  the 
salivary  glands  proper,  the  parotid,  submaxillary.  and  sub¬ 
lingual  (see  salivary  gland),  and  the  small  glands  of  the 
mucous  membrane.  It  is  a  somewhat  turbid  and  viscid 
fluid,  generally  having  a  weakly  alkaline  reaction,  and 
contains  a  few  lymphoid  corpuscles  (salivary  corpuscles) de¬ 
rived  chiefly  from  the  tonsils.  Saliva  serves  to  moisten  the 
mucous  membrane,  and  the  food,  aiding  in  tasting,  masti¬ 
cation,  and  especially  in  swallowing.  It  contains  ptyalin. 
sal'i-vant  (sRFY-vant),  a.  [L.  salivans,  p.  pr.  of  salivat  e. 

See  salivate.]  Producing  salivation, 
sal'l  vant,  n.  That  which  produces  salivation, 
sal'i-va-ry  (sSl'T-va-rT),  a.  [Cf.  F.  salivaire ,  L.  salivarius 
slimy,  clammy.]  Physiol.  Of  or  pertaining  to  saliva ; 
producing  or  carrying  saliva. 


salivary  corpuscles.  See  tonsil,  saliva. —  s.  gland,  Anal.  S'  j 
Zool.,  a  gland  which  secretes  saliva  ;  in  a  broad  sense,  any 
of  various  glands  discharging  a  fluid  secretion  into  the 
mouth  cavity;  in  man,  esp.,  any  of  the  large  compound 
racemose  glands  known  as  the  parotid ,  sub! uiynuf ,  and  siw- 
maxillat'y  glands.  The  poison  glands  of  snakes  are  modi¬ 
fied  salivary  glands.  ,  _  „ 

sal'i-vate  (sSl'T-vat),  v.  t.;  -vat'ed  (-vat'gd);  -vat'ing 
(-vat'Tng).  [L.  sal i t  alus,  p.  p.  of  salivat  e  to  salivate.  See 
saliva.]  To  produce  an  abnormal  flow  of  saliva  in  ;  to  pro¬ 
duce  salivation  or  ptyalism  in,  as  by  the  use  of  mercury, 
sal  i-va'tlon  (-va'shun),  n.  [L.  salivatio :  cf.  F.  saliva¬ 
tion.]  Physiol.  Act  or  process  of  salivating ;  an  excessive 
secretion  of  saliva,  often  accompanied  with  soreness  of  the 
mouth  and  gums ;  ptyalism.  . 

sa-li'vous  (sd-li'vfis),  a.  [L.  salivosus  slavering :  cf.  r . 

saliveux.]  Pertaining  to  saliva  ;  of  the  nature  of  saliva. 
Sa'lix  (sa'ITks),  n .  [L.,  the  willow.]  But.  A  large  genus  of 
shrubs  and  trees  typifying  the  family  Salicaceie  ;  the  wil¬ 
lows,  osiers,  and  sallows.  They  are  distinguished  from 
Populus  by  having  the  bracts  of  the  ament  entire,  and 
by  the  fewer  stamens  (2-10).  The  200  or  more  species  are 
widely  distributed  in  temperate  and  cold  regions.  See  wil-  I 
low,  osier,  1,  sallow.  Also  [/.  c.],  a  plant  of  this  genus, 
sal'len-ders  (s51'<?n-derz),  n.  pi.  Also  sellanders ,  sellenders. 
[F.  solandi'es ,  solandre.]  Ear.  An  eczematous  eruption 
similar  to  malanders,  occurring  on  the  hind  leg  of  a  horse, 
sal'let  (s31'6t),  7i.  [F.  salade,  or  it.  celata ,  fr.  L.  (catsis)cue- 
luia,  fr.  caelare ,  caelatum ,  to  engrave  in  relief  ;  —  from  its 
engraved  figures.]  A  light  kind  of  helmet  of  simple  form, 
with  or  without  a  visor,  and  with  a  projection  over  the  neck, 
common  during  the  15th  century.  See  helmet,  Illusi.  (5). 
sal'low  (sJl'o),  n.  [ME.  salue,  AS.  sealh  ;  akin  to  OHG. 
sal  aha,  G.  salweide ,  Icel.  selja,  L.  salix,  Ir.  sail,  saileach, 
Gael,  seileach,  W.  helyy,  Gr.  eAncr).]  1.  Any  European 
broad-leaved  species  of  willow,  esp.  Salix  caprea,  often 
distinguished  as  the  great  sallow.  Its  wood  is  used  for 
charcoal  and  various  implements,  and  its  bark  for  tanning. 

2.  A  willow  twig  or  osier.  Emerson. 

3.  =  SALLEE. 

sal'low,  a.  ;  sal'low-er  (-er)  ;  sal'low-est.  [AS.  salu  ; 
akin  to  D.  zaluw ,  OHG.  salo,  Icel.  sblr  yellow'.]  Having 
a  yellowish  color ;  of  a  pale,  sickly  color,  tinged  with  yel¬ 
low  ;  —  usually  said  of  the  skin,  complexion,  etc.  Shak. 
sal'low,  v.  t.  ;  -lowed  (-od)  ;  -low-ing.  To  make  sallow, 
sallow  thorn.  A  European  thorny  elseagnaceous  shrub 
{Uippophae  rhamnoides).  The  yellow  berries  are  some¬ 
times  used  for  making  jelly;  the  plant  affords  a  yellow  dye. 
sal'ly  (sSl'T),  7i. ;  pi.  -lies  (-Tz).  [F.  saillie,  fr.  saillir  to 

gush  out,  to  project,  in  OF.  also  to  leap,  dance,  rush,  L. 
salire  to  leap,  spring  ;  akin  to  Gr.  aAAeodai.  Cf.  salient, 

ASSAIL,  EXULT,  INSULT,  SALTATION,  SALTIER.]  1.  A  leap¬ 
ing  forth  ;  a  darting  ;  a  spring.  Obs. 

2.  A  rushing  or  bursting  forth  ;  specif.,  a  sortie  of  troops 
from  a  place  besieged  to  attack  the  besiegers. 

3.  An  excursion,  esp.  one  away  from  the  usual  track  ;  also, 
a  trip  or  jaunt ;  as,  to  make  a  sally  into  the  country. 

4.  A  flight  of  fancy,  liveliness,  wit,  or  the  like  ;  a  flashing 
forth  of  a  quick  and  active  mind. 

The  .  mirth  with  which  she  enjoyed  his  sallies.  Scott. 

5.  Transgression  of  the  limits  of  soberness  or  steadiness  ; 
act  of  levity  ;  wild  gayety  ;  frolic  ;  escapade. 

The  excursion  was  .  .  but  a  sally  of  youth.  Sir  B.  Wotton. 
0.  Arch.  A  projection,  esp.  of  a  rafter  or  the  like  notched 
to  fit  over  a  plate  or  horizontal  beam  so  as  to  jut  beyond  it. 
sal'ly  (sSl'T),  v.i.  ;  sal'lied  (-Td) ;  sal'l y-ing.  [Cf.  ME.  sa- 
lien,F.  saillir.  See  sally,  ?/.]  1  To  leap  or  spring.  Obs. 
2.  To  leap  or  rush  out  ;  to  burst  forth  ;  to  issue  suddenly, 
as  troops  from  a  fortified  place  to  attack  besiegers. 

Sal'ly  Limn'  dun'),  [also  /.c.J  [From  a  woman,  Sally  Lung, 
who  is  said  to  have  first  made  the  cakes}  and  sold  them  in 
the  streets  of  Bath,  Eng.J  A  tea  cake  slightly  sweetened, 
and  raised  with  yeast,  or  soda  and  cream  of  tartar,  baked 
as  biscuits  or  in  a  thin  loaf,  and  eaten  hot  with  butter, 
sally  port-  a  Port.  A  postern  gate,  or  a  passage  under¬ 
ground,  from  the  inner  to  the  outer  works,  for  troops  in  a 
sortie,  b  Nav.  Formerly,  a  large  port  on  each  quarter 
of  a  fire  ship,  for  escape  of  the  men  when  the  train  was 
fired  ;  also,  a  large  port  in  an  old-fashioned  three-decker. 
Sal  ma  gun'di  (sSl'ma-gun'dT),  n.  [F.  saltnigotidis ,  of 
uncert.  orig. ;  peril,  fr.  an  It.  dial,  form  ;  cf.  It.  salame 
salt  meat,  F.  salmis  a  ragout,  and  It.  &  L.  eondire  to 
pickle.]  1.  A  mixed  dish,  as  of  chopped  meat  and  pickled 
herring,  with  oil,  vinegar,  pepper,  and  onions.  Johnson. 
2.  Hence,  a  mixture  of  various  ingredients;  an  olio  or 
medley;  a  potpourri ;  a  miscellany.  Irving. 

sal'mis  (sSl'mT  ;  F.  sal'me'),  n.,  sing.  &  pi.  [F.]  Cookery. 
A  ragout  of  partly  roasted  game  stewed  with  sauce,  wine,  j 
bread,  and  condiments. 


Sa  li-en'ti-a  (sa'lY-Sn'shY-d),  n. 
pi.  fNL.  See  salient,  a.] 
Zool.  The  Amirn. 
sa'li-ent  ly,  udu.  of  salient. 
sal  i-fe'brinCsftl'  Y-fe'brYn  ;-fCb'- 
rln),  n.  [sal  icy  i  4-  L.  febris 
fever.  1  Pharm.  An  antiseptic, 
antifebrile  powder  of  salicylic 
acid  and  acetanilide 
sal  i  gal'lol  (-gRl'Ol  :  -HI),  n 
[snbcylic  4-  pyro gallol.)  Pharm. 

A  resinous  substance  formed  by 
the  union  <>f  pyrogallol  and  sali¬ 
cylic  acid,  used  externally, 
sal'l-got  (s&l'Y-gdt),  n.  [F]  The 
water  chestnut. 

sal'l  gram  (sftl'Y-grfiin),  sali- 
gra'ma.  Vara,  of  salacrama. 
salihe.//.  A  willow.  Cf.  sallow. 

Sa'lim  (sa'lYm).  Bib. 

Sa-U'na  (6<i-lT'nd).  n.  [From 
Salina, New  York.]  Geol.  A  sub¬ 
division  of  the  American  Silu¬ 
rian.  See  geology,  CVmrt.  The! 
formation  includes  the  most 
important  saliferous  beds  of 
New  York  and  adjacent  States.  | 
Sa  li'na  (sa-le'nd),  n.  An  Indi- 1 
an  of  Salinan  stock.  They  are 
nearly  extinct. 

Sa-’i'nan  (-ndn),  a.  Designat¬ 
ing,  or  pert,  to,  a  linguistic  stock 
of  North  American  Indians! 
comprising  the  Indians  of  the 
San  Antonio  and  San  Miguel  I 
missions  in  California, 
sal  i-naph'thol  (sftl'Y-nfif'thfil  : 
-th5l),  n.  [stt//cvlic  -f  naphthol .] 
Pharm.  =  betol. 
sabi-na'tion^-na'shun),  n.  Act  j 
of  washing  with  salt  water.  Obs.  | 


SaTi-nel'la(-nei'd),  n.  [NL.:  so 
called  because  found  in  salines 
and  raised  in  saline  aquariums.] 
Zoiil.  A  genus  of  minute  ani¬ 
mals  of  doubtful  relationsh ip, 
having  the  body  composed  of  a 
single  layer  of  cells  surround¬ 
ing  a  central  digestive  cavity, 
sa'iine  ness  (sa'lTn-nSs  ;  s«- 

lTn'nfis),  n.  See -ness. 
sal  i-nif'er-ous  (sttl'Y-nYf'Pr-iZs), 
a.  [saline  +  ferous.]  =  salif¬ 
erous. 

sa-lin  i-fi-ca'tlon  (sd-lYn'Y-fY- 
ka'shun),  ».  [saline  +  -Jication.] 
Process  of  making  salt.  Rare. 
sali-nom'e-terCs&l'Y-nHm'MSr), 
m.  Salimeter.  —  sal  1  nom'e-try 
(-trY),  n.  [line.  Obs.  I 

sa-li'nous  (sd-lT'nrts),  «.  Sa- 1 
salip.  Vnr.  of  sarii*. 

Sa-llque' (sd-lek';  sal'Yk).  Oc¬ 
casional  vnr.  of  Salic. 
sal'i-re'tin  (sfil'Y-re'tYn),  n. 
[stthgenin  +  Gr.  prjTivr)  resin. 1 
Chem.  An  amorphous  resinoia 
substance,  C14H14O3,  got  by  ac¬ 
tion  of  dilute  acids  on  ealigenin. 
Sal'i-sa  (sftl'Y-sd).  D.  Bib. 
Sal'is-bu'rl-a  (sftl'Ys-bn'rY-d),  n. 
[NL.,  after  R.  A.  Salisbury  (17(il- 
1^29),  English  botanist.]  Bot. 
Svn.  of  Ginkgo. 

Sa'lish  (sa'lYsh),  n.  An  Indian 
of  Salishan  stock  ;  esp.,  a  Flat- 
bead. 

sal  is  sa'tlon  (sttl'Y-sI'sh  un), 
«.  [L.  salis[s)atio .]  Palpitation. 

Oh:' 


s&'Ute,  v.  t.  [L.  salitus ,  p.  p.  of 
salire  to  salt.]  To  salt.  Obs. 


8a'lite  (su'llt ;  sii'-),  n.  [From 
Sala,  a  town  in  Sweden.]  A  va¬ 
riety  of  pyroxene, 
sal'i-ture.  w.  [L.  sahtnra  a  salt¬ 
ing.]  Salting  ;  seasoning.  Obs. 
sa-li'val  (sd-lT'vdl),  a.  Saliva¬ 
ry.  Rare. 

sal  1  va'ri-ous,  n.  [L.  saltvan- 
ns  slimy.]  Salivous.  Obs. 
sal'i-va  tor  (sRl'Y-va'tSr),  n. 
Mol  A  sialogogue. 

IlsalJo'vfs.  [N1>.1  Old  Chem. 
Salt  of  tin  (called  Jove  in  al¬ 
chemy),  or  stannic  chloride, 
salk.  *  +  sake. 
sail,  f  sale,  hall;  self. 
sail  (dud.  sftl.  sal).  Ohs.  or  Scot 
&  dial.  Eng.  var.  of  shall. 
sal 'lad.  f  sallet. 
sal'lad-ing  (dial.  sdl'd-dYn),  n. 
Vegetables  for  a  salad.  Obs.  or 
Dial. 

Sal 'la-1  (sttl'ft-T  ;  sal'l).  Bib. 
sallam.  +  salaam. 
sal'lat.  i*  salad. 
salle.  +  self,  shall. 

||  salle  (sal).  [F.l  Hall  ;  room. 
—  salle  a  manner'  (&  miiN'- 
zha')  [F.],  a  dining  room.— 
salle' d  armes'(ddrm')  [F.], lit., 
room  of  arms  ;  specif.,  a  fencing 
school  or  room.  —  salle'  d’at  - 
tente'  (da'taNt')  [F.],  a  waiting 
room. 

sal 'lee  (sal'?),  n.  [Eng.  dial. 
sally,  var.  of  sallow’,  ».]  In 
Australia  :  a  Any  of  several 
wattles,  b  Acacia  plum,  c  Black 
sally. 

sal'lee-man  (-mdn),  n.  [From 
Sale,  or  Sallee,  Morocco.]  1.  A 
Moorish  pirate. 


2.  A  velella. 

sallendine.  +  celandine. 

saliery  ^  salary. 

sal'let.  Ob6.  or  Scot.  &  dial. 

Eng.  var.  of  salad. 

sal'let-ing.  Var.  of  salladino. 

Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 

sal'ley.  sal'ly.  Dial.  vars.  of 

SAl  LOW. 

sal'll-ance.  salience. 
sall'ie  (sdl'Y).  Var  of  saulie. 
Scot.  [sallies.l  I 

sal'll-er  (sSl'Y-Sr),  n  One  who| 
sal'loo  (sftl 'do),  n.  Alsosal'lo.  1 
[Hind  sa/ii.]  An  East  Ipdian 
red  twilled  cotton  or  calico  or  a 
similar  cloth  made  in  England 
sallotte.  +  salad. 
sal'low-ish.  a.  See-isH. 
sal'low-ness. n.  See -ness. 
sallow  willow.  Common  sallow, 
or  goat  willow.  [sallows, 

sal'low-y,  a.  Abounding  in 
Sal'lu(sal'a).  Rib. 

Sal-lu'mu8  (sd-ln'mus).  Bib. 
sal'ly  (sttl'Y  :  sdl'Y).  a  Dial. 
Eng.  var.  of  sallow,  willow,  b 
=  sallee.  Australia. 
sal'ly,  it.  &  European  house 
wren.  Ir.  b  A  stone  fly.  Brit. 
sal'ly-man  (-mrtn),  v.  [See  sal- 
lee-man.]  The  velella. 

Sal  ly  Nlx'on  (sRPY  nYk'sun). 
Corruption  of  sal  enixum. 
sally  picker  [sally  sallow  (i.  e., 
willow).]  a  Chift chaff,  b  Wil¬ 
low  wren.  c  Sedge  warbler. 
Ireland.  [low)  wood,  j 

sal'ly-wood',  n.  Willow  (sal-| 
salm.  salmody,  etc.  +  psalm, 
psalmody,  etc. 

Salm  (sfilm),  n.  See  star. 


Sal'mo  (sRl'mo),  n.  [L.,  salmon.]  Zool.  A  genus  of  which 
the  salmon  of  the  Atlantic  {S.  solar)  is  the  type.  In  its 
broader  and  older  (though  still  frequent)  sense  it  includes 
all  the  salmons  and  trouts.  In  its  restricted  sense  it  ex¬ 
cludes  the  salmon  of  the  Pacific,  the  chars,  and  other  forms, 
but  it  still  contains  many  forms  of  trout  of  Europe  and 
western  North  America. 

salm'on  (aSm'-ftu),  n. ;  pi.  salmons  (-wnz)  or  salmon  (see 
plural,  71.).  [ME.  saumoun,  salmon ,  F.  saumon,  fr.  L. 
salmo,  salmon  is ;  peril,  of  Celtic  origin.]  1.  A  large  soft- 
finned  fish  ( Salmo  salar)  living  in  the  sea  near  the  coasts, 
and  ascending,  for  the  purpose  of  spawning,  many  Euro¬ 
pean  and  American  rivers  tributary  to  the  northern  North 


Atlantic.  Its  size,  gameness,  and  beauty,  and  the  excel* 
lence  of  its  rich  and  characteristically  flavored  flesh, 
which  is  of  an  orange-pink  color  when  cooked,  make  it  the 
most  highly  esteemed  of  game  fishes.  It  attains  an  aver¬ 
age  weight  of  15  pounds.  Though  the  salmon  enters  the 
streams  in  the  spring  or  summer,  the  eggs  are  laid  in  the 
fall,  and  the  young  remain  for  a  year  or  two  in  fresh  water 
before  descending  to  the  sea.  It  varies  much  in  color  and 
appearance  according  to  age,  locality,  season,  etc.,  and 
various  names  (cf.  parr,  grilse,  smolt)  distinguish  these 
conditions.  It  has  been  practically  exterminated  in  many 
rivers.  See  landlocked  salmon,  ouananiche. 

2.  In  a  broader  sense  (often  with  a  qualifying  term),  any  of 
certain  fishes  closely  allied  to  the  above  ;  esp.,  those  of  the 
genus  Oncorhynchus ,  which  live  in,  and  ascend  the  rivers 
tributary  to.  the  northern  North  Pacific.  Six  species  are 
known,  of  which  the  quinnat  salmon  (0.  tschanylscha) and 
the  blueback,  or  red  salmon  (0.7ierka).  are  the  most  im¬ 
portant  as  food  fishes.  The  salmons  of  this  genus  spawn 
but  once,  and  die  without  returning  to  the  sea. 

3.  In  local  or  popular  usage  (often  with  qualifying  terms), 
any  of  various  other  fishes  having  some  point  of  resem¬ 
blance  (in  some  cases  flesh  of  a  pink  color)  to  a  true 
salmon  ;  as :  a  A  spiny-finned  fish  (Ai-idpis  truttn)  of  the 
coastsof  Australia  and  New  Zealand,  little  valued,  b  The 
barramundi  (see  Ceratodus).  C  A  weakfisli  ( Cij7ioscion 
7tebidosus).  Southern  U.  S. 

4  A  yellowish  red,  like  the  color  of  the  salmon’s  flesh. 

salm'on,  a.  Of  the  color  called  salmon, 
salmon  brick,  an  underburned  brick. 

salm'on-ber  ry  (-bSr'T),  n. ;  pi.  -ries  (-Tz).  a  A  large  red- 
flowered  raspberry  (Rubus  spectabilis)  native  of  the  Pacific 
coast  from  Alaska  to  California;  also, its  salmon-colored  edi¬ 
ble  berry,  b  The  Rocky  Mountain  species  R.paj'viJlorus  or 
its  fruit,  — the  western  representative  of  the  thimbleberry. 

Sal  mo'neus  (sSl-mo'nus ;  -ne-ws),  n.  [L.,  fr.  Gr.  1a\- 
fAwi'cvv.]  Class.  Myth.  A  son  of  iEolus,  killed  by  a  thun¬ 
derbolt  for  his  presumption  in  deeming  himself  equal  to 
Zeus  and  for  his  impiety  in  imitating  lightning. 

Sal  mon'i  d3B  (sSl-m5n'T-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.  See  Salmo.] 
Zool  A  family  of  isospondylous  fishes  containing  the  salm¬ 
ons  and  their  allies,  the  trouts,  chars,  whitefishes,  ciscoes, 
etc.,  and  in  some  classifications  the  smelts,  graylings,  and 
other  related  forms.  It  is  confined  to  the  north  temper¬ 
ate  and  Arctic  regions.  —  sal'mo  nid  (s51'm$-nTd),  a.  &  n. 

salm'on  ing  (sRm'ihi-Tng),  n.  1.  Salmon  fishing. 

2.  The  handling  of  salmon,  as  in  canning  them. 

3.  The  habit  of  eating  salmon,  as  in  dogs,  or  sickness 
arising  from  the  practice  of  the  habit.  Oregon. 

sal'mon-oid  (sSl'mtfn-oid),  a.  [salmon  -j-  -oid.]  Like,  or 
pertaining  to,  the  salmon  family,  or  a  superfamily  or  sub¬ 
order,  Salmonoidea,  of  which  it  is  the  type.  — n.  One  of 


the  Salmonoidea. 

salmon  trout-  a  The  European  sea  trout  ( Sahno  trutta). 
b  The  namaycush.  c  Locally,  the  cutthroat  trout,  the 
steelhead  trout,  or  other  large  trout  of  western  North 
America,  d  The  Dolly  Varden  trout.  Alaska,  e  In  Austra¬ 
lia,  the  young  of  the  fish  Arripis  India.  See  salmon,  a 
salmon  wheel-  A  device  for  catching  salmon  in  large 
quantities,  consisting  of  a  large  revolving  wheel  suspended 
so  as  to  dip  in  the  water.  Attached  to  it  are  scoop  Lets 
which  catch  the  fish  passing  beneath, 
sal'ol  (sRl'ol;  -51),  71.  [jfl/icylic  -f-  3d  -0/.]  Pharm.  Phenyl 
salicylate,  C0H4(OH)CO2CGHr„  a  white  crystalline  substance 
made  by  heating  salicylic  acid  with  phenol  in  presence  of  a 
dehydrating  agent.  It  is  antiseptic  and  antipyretic,  and  is 
used  esp.  as  a  remedy  for  rheumatism  and  neuralgia. 
Sa-lo'me  (sd-lo'me),  n.  [L.  Salo7tie  or  Gr.  2aAw/xr),  fr.  Heb. 


sal'ma  (Mil'ma),  salm,  n.  [It. 
salma.)  A  varying  measure  of 
capacity  of  Italy,  Sicily,  etc. 
See  measure.  '  [B16.I 

Sal'ma.  Sal'mah  (eftl'ma),  n.| 
Sal'ma-cis  ( h&l'md-sYs),  11.  [L. 
Salmacis,  Gr.  SaA/uajci?.]  A 
fountain  in  ancient  Caria,  fa¬ 
bled  to  effeminate  all  who  drank 
of  it  ;  also,  Class.  Myth.,  the 
nvmph  of  this  fountain.  See 
Hermaphroditus. 

Sal'ma-ca (s&l'mtV-nd).  D.  Bib. 
Sal  ma-na'sar  (  na'sr/r)  Bib. 
sal  Mar'tis  (mar'tYs)  [NL  ] 
Old  Chem.  Green  vitriol,  or 
copperas  (ferrous  sulphate), — 
iron  being  Mars  in  alchemy, 
sal'ma-ry,  n.  [LL.  salmaria, 
fr.  J.  sagmaria,  fern.  sing,  or 
nent.  pi.  of  sagmarius  of  a  pack- 
saddle,  fr.  sagma  packsaddle, 
Gr.  <rdypa .]  Baggage.  Obs 
sal'mi  (sfll'inY),  n.  =  salmis. 
sal'mi  ac  (sRl'mY-ttk),  n.  [Cf. 
F.  salmiac,  G.  nahmaE]  Old 
Chem.  Sal  ammoniac. 

Sal-mi 'as  (sftl-mT'rts).  D.  Bib. 
sal  mi  cro-cos'mi-cum  (mT'- 
rfl-kbz'mY-kflm)-  [NL]  Old 
Chem.  Microcosmic  Balt. 

||  sal  rai-ra'bi-le  (mY-rftb'Y-le), 
[NL.]  Old  Chem.  Glauber’s 
salt. 

sal  'mold  (-moid),  a.  8f  n.  =  sal- 
monoid.  Rare. 
sal'mon.  -j*  Salomon. 

Sal'mon  (sRl'mdn),  n.  [Heb. 
Salmon,  perh.  through  Gr.  2aA- 
or  L.  Salmon.]  Masc.  prop. 

I  name. 


Sal  mo'na(sfil-m5'nd).  D.  Bib. 
salmon  cloud.  SeeNoAH’SAR*  c. 
salmond-  +  salmon. 
Sal-mo'ne  (-ne).  Bib. 
salm'on  et  (sRin't/n-St),  n.  [Cf. 
samlet.]  Samlet.  ffro/m.l 
salmon  herring.  Milkflsn  A  us- 1 
sal-mon'i-form  (sttl-mbn'I- 
fOrm),  a.  Resembling  a  salmon, 
salmon  killer.  A  stickleback 
( Gasterosfeus  cataphractus)  of 
western  North  America  and 
northern  Asia, which  feeds  large¬ 
ly  on  young  salmon, 
salmon  ladder,  leap,  or  stair. 
See  fish  ladder.  [salmon. I 
salmon  peal  or  peel.  A  youngl 
salmon  pike.  The  Chautauqua 
muskallunge.  See  iii'Skal- 
lunge.  [A/a*ta.| 

salmon  shark.  The  porbeagle  | 
salmwurhte.  psalmwright. 
sal-na'tron  ( sRl-na'trdn),  «• 
[L.  sal  salt  -f  E.  natron.]  Crude 
sodium  carbonate, 
sal-ni'tre  (-nY't5r),  n.  [L-  sal 
salt  4-  E.  nitre,  var.  of  niter.) 
Saltpeter.  —  sal  nl'trous  (-true), 
a.  —  sal  ni'trous-ness,  >l  All 
Obs.  or  R. 
salob.  +  SALEP. 
sal'o-coll  (sRl'6-kHD,  n.  [sahey- 
late  4-  phen ocoll.]  Pharm.  Fhe- 
nocoll  salicylate,  an  antipyretic 
used  esp. in  rheumaticaft  ections. 
sal'o  gen  (-jfn),  n.  [L.  sal  salt  4- 
-gen.)  Chem.  A  halogen.  Obs- 
Sa'lom  (sa'lSm).  Bib. 
sa  lom'e  ter  (sd-15m'6-t5r),  n. 
A  salimeter. 

sa-lom's-try  (-trD.  u.  Salimetry. 
Sal'o-mi  (sRl'6-mY).  D.  Bib. 


ale,  senate,  efire,  ftm,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofa ;  eve,  «vent,  6nd,  recent,  maker;  ice,  Ill;  old,  ftbey,  orb,  6dd,  s6ft,  connect ;  Qse,  unite,  firn,  up,  circus,  menu  • 

II  Foreign  Word.  +  Obsolete  Variant  of.  4-  combined  with.  =  equals. 
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ihalbm  peace.]  1.  Lit.,  peace;  —  fem.  prop.  name.  F. 
Salome  (sa'16'ma') ;  G.  Salome  (za-lo'me). 

2.  Bib.  Daughter  of  Herodias,  who,  instructed  by  her 

mother,  asked  for  the  head  of  John  the  Baptist  from  Herod 
as  a  reward  for  her  dancing.  Matt.  xiv.  8. 

3.  Bib.  A  woman  who  was  present  at  the  crucifixion  and 
who  visited  the  burial  place  of  Jesus 

Sal  o  mo'nl  a  (sSl'o-mo'nT-a),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  LL.  sigillum 
Salomonis  Solomon’s  seal.]  Bot.  A  genus  of  convallaria- 
ceous  herbs,  the  Soloinon’s-seals,  native  of  the  north  tem¬ 
perate  zone.  They  have  thick  scarred  rootstocks  and  leafv 
stems  with  axillary  nodding  flowers  having  a  (i-lobed  peri¬ 
anth  and  six  included  stamens.  The  fruit  is  a  dark  berry. 
||  sa  lon' (8«V1on'),  n.;pl.  salons (-16n').  [F.  SeesALOON.] 

1.  An  apartment  for  the  formal  reception  of  company  ;  a 
saloon  ;  hence,  a  fashionable  assemblage. 

2  An  apartment  for  the  reception  and  exhibition  of  works 
of  art;  hence  [cap.],  an  annual  exhibition  of  paintings, 
sculptures,  etc.,  held  in  Paris  by  the  Society  of  French 
Artists;  —  sometimes  called  the  Old  Salon.  New  Salon  is  a 
popular  name  for  an  annual  exhibition  of  paintings,  sculp¬ 
tures,  etc.,  held  in  Paris  at  the  Champs  de  Mars,  by  the 
Society  Nationale  des  Beaux-Arts  (National  Society  of  Fine 
Arts),  a  body  of  artists  who,  in  1890,  seceded  from  the  So¬ 
ciety  des  Artistes  Fran^ais  (Society  of  French  Artists), 
sa  loon'  (sa-loon'),  n.  [F.  salon ,  fr.  It.  salone,  aug.  of  sala 
hall,  room,  of  G.  orig. ;  cf.  OHG.  sal  house,  hall,  G.  saal ; 
akin  to  AS.  siel,  sele,  D.  zaal ,  I  cel.  salr ,  Goth,  saljan  to 
dwell,  and  prob.  to  L.  solum  ground.]  1.  A  spacious  and 
elegant  apartment  for  the  reception  of  company  or  for 
works  of  art ;  a  hall  of  reception  ;  a  large  room  or  parlor. 

The  gilden  saloons  in  which  the  first  magnates  of  the  realm 
cave  banquets  and  balls.  Macaulay 

2.  A  hall  for  public  entertainment  or  amusement  ;  also,  a 
public  room  for  specific  uses ;  as,  the  saloon  of  a  steamer 
(i.e  ,  the  main  cabin) ;  an  eating  saloon. 

3.  a  A  place  where  intoxicating  liquors  are  sold  and  drunk  , 
a  grogshop ;  —  used  commonly  of  a  place  where  there  are 
no  lodgings  or  regular  service  of  meals  as  in  a  hotel.  U.  S. 
b  In  full  saloon  bar.  The  best  of  the  three  bars  in  an  ordi¬ 
nary  public  house.  Brit. 

sa-loop' (sd-loop'),  n.  [Cf.  salep.]  An  aromatic  drink  pre¬ 
pared  from  sassafras  bark  and  other  ingredients,  at  one 
time  much  used  in  London.  —  sa-lo'pi  an  ( sd-lo'pT-dn),  a. 
saloop  bush-  An  Australian  chenopodiaceous  shrub  (Rha- 
godia  hastata ),  used  for  forage  and  fodder. 
sal'O-phen  (sjU'6-f6n)  )  n.  [ia/ol  -|-  phenol."]  Pharm.  A 
sal'o-phene  (  fen)  )  white  crystalline  substance, a  deriv¬ 
ative  of  salol,  used  as  an  intestinal  antiseptic  and  in  rheu¬ 
matism.  Chemically,  it  is  acetylparaminophenyl  salicylate. 
Sa  lo'pi  an  (sd-lo'pi-ftn),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  Salop,  or 
Shropshire,  England.  —  ?/.  An  inhabitant  of  Salop. 
Salopian  ware.  Ceram,  a  Roman  pottery,  usually  of  red 
or  white  clay,  found  in  Shropshire,  b  A  modern  Shrop¬ 
shire  ware,  generally  porcelanous,  but  rather  coarse  and 
opaque,  first  made  towards  the  end  of  the  18th  century. 
Sal'pa  (sSl'pa),  n.  [NL.  :  cf.  L.  salpa  a  kind  of  stockfish, 
Gr.  (raAn-q.]  Zool.  A  genus  of 
transparent  barrel-shaped  or 
fusiform  free-swimming  oce¬ 
anic  tunicates  abundant  in  all 
warmer  latitudes.  Each  spe¬ 
cies  exists  in  two  forms,  one 
of  which  lives  solitary,  and 
produces,  by  budding  from 
an  internal  organ,  a  series  of 
the  other  kind.  These  are 
united  side  by  side  in  a  chain 
or  cluster.  Each  individual  of 
the  chain  is  hermaphroditic, 
usually  carrying  only  a  single 
egg,  which  develops  Into  an 
individual  of  the  solitary 
kind.  Also  [/.  c.J,  any  mem¬ 
ber  of  this  genus, 
sal'pl-con  (s&l'pY-kBn),  n.  [F. 
talpicon ,  Sp.  snip  icon.]  A 
ragout  or  rich  compound  of 
chopped  meat  or  fish  and  vege¬ 
tables  with  savory  sauce,  va¬ 
riously  used. 

Salpi-glos'sis  (-glos'Ts),  n. 

[NL.  ;  Gr.  <ra\my£  trumpet 
-{-  yXuxrcra  tongue  ;  —  in  allu¬ 
sion  to  its  tonguelike  stigma.] 

Bot.  A  small  genus  of  Chil¬ 
ean  solanaceous  herbs,  hav 


na.  A  Solitary  Individual. 
Ji  Individual  from  a  chain  m 
Branchial  Aperture  ;  a  Atrial 
Aperture  :  b  h  Muscular 
Bands  ;  n  Nerve  Ganglion  ;  r 
Dorsal  Lamina  ;  h  Heart  :  o 
Nucleus  :  s  Chain  of  young 
Zonula  developing  from  the 
Stolon  t. 


ing  large  funnel-shaped  variously  colored  flowers,  often 
beautifully  marked.  The  calyx  is  tubular  and  5-cleft; 
the  stamens  four  in  number  and  didynamous.  Also  [Y.  c.], 
a  plant  or  flower  of  this  genus. 

Bal'pin-gl'tlS  (sSl'pTn-ji'tTs),  n.  [NL.  See  salpinx.]  Med. 
Inflammation  of  a  salpinx.  —  sal'pin-git'ic  (-jTt'Tk),  a. 

sal-pin'go-  (s51-pii)'go-).  [See  salpinx.]  Combining  form 
used  to  indicate  connection  with ,  or  relation  to ,  a  E ustachian 
tube  or  a  Fallopian  tube. 

sal  pin  go-o  va-rl'tis,  n.  [NL.]  Inflammation  of  the 
ovary  and  adjacent  oviduct. 

sal'pin-got'o-my  (sSl'pTn-gSt'S-niT),  n.  [salpingo-  -f 
- tomy .]  Surg.  Incision  or  excision  of  a  Fallopian  tube. 

sal'pinx  (sSl'pTqks),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  aaA7uy£,  -tyyos,  a 
trumpet.]  A  nal,  a  A  Eustachian  tube,  b  A  Fallopian  tube. 


salse  (sals  ;  sSls),  n.  [F.  ;  cf.  It.  salsa,  fr.  L.  salsus  salt.] 
A  mud  volcano,  the  water  of  which  is  often  impregnated 
with  salts,  whence  the  name. 

sal'sl-fy  (s51'sT-fT ;  277),  n.  [F.  salsijis ,  OF.  sereiji ;  cf.  It. 
sussefrica  ;  orig.  uncert.]  A  European  ciclioriaceous  plant 
( Tragopogon  porrifolius)  with  long-peduncled  heads  of 
purple-rayed  flowers.  Its  long  fusiform  root  is  eaten 
boiled,  and  is  often  called  oyster  plant  from  its  flavor, 
sal  sil'la  (sSl-stl'a),  n.  [Sp.,  dim.  of  salsa  sauce,  kind  of 
garlic.  See  1st  sauce.]  Any  tropical  American  amarylli- 
daceous  plant  of  the  genus  Bomarea ,  esp.  B.  salsilfa ,  of 
the  Peruvian  Andes,  and  B.  edulis ,  of  the  West  Indies. 
The  root  of  the  latter  or  of  various  related  species  is  boiled 
and  eaten. 

sal  soda,  sal  so'da,  n.  Chem.  Sodium  carbonate.  See  soda. 
Sal'so  la  (s51'so-la),  n.  [NL.  ;  L.  sal  salt  -}-  sola ,  the  6ame 
as  soda.]  Bot.  A  large  genus  of  chenopodiaceous  herbs  or 
shrubs  with  variously  shaped,  often  prickly  leaves,  and 
small  greenish  flowers,  whose  4-5-parted  perianth  remains 
investing  the  utricle.  They  are  mainly  natives  of  the  Old 
World.  S.  kali  is  the  common  saltwort;  S.  tragus  is  the 
Russian  thistle.  See  barilla,  1,  saltwort  a. 
salt  (s61t),  n.  [AS.  sealt ;  akin  to  OS.  &  OFries.  salt,  D.  zout, 
G.  salz,  Icel.,  Sw.,  &  Dan.  salt ,  L.  sal ,  Gr.  aAs,  Russ.  sol\ 
Ir.  &Gael.  salann ,  W.  halen ,  of  unknown  origin.  Cf  sal, 
SALAD,  SALARY,  SALINE,  SAUCE,  SAUSAGE.]  1.  A  Colorless  Or 
white  crystalline  substance,  known  chemically  as  sodium 
chloride  (NaCl),  occurring  abundantly  in  nature  both  solid 
and  in  solution,  and  used  for  seasoning  food,  for  the  preser¬ 
vation  of  meat,  etc.,  for  the  manufacture  of  sodium  and 
sodium  compounds,  etc.  Salt  constitutes  about  2.7  per  cent 
of  sea  water  and  is  found  in  small  quantities  in  fresh  water. 
It  is  present  in  all  animal  fluids,  esp.  in  the  urine.  Salt 
is  obtained,  commercially,  from  deposits  in  the  earth.  The 
commercial  article  contains  small  quantities  of  deliques¬ 
cent  salts  (magnesium  chloride,  calcium  chloride)  which 
cause  it  to  attract  moisture. 

2.  Chem.  By  extension,  any  of  a  class  of  compounds  formed 
when  the  acid  hydrogen  of  an  acid  is  partly  or  wholly  re¬ 
placed  by  a  metal  or  a  metal-like  radical ,  as,  ferrous  sul¬ 
phate  (FeS04)  is  an  iron  salt  of  sulphuric  acid  (H.2S04). 
Asa  class, salts  dissociate  readily  in  solution,  yielding  cat¬ 
ions  otherthan  hydrogen  and  anions  otherthan  hydroxyl. 
They  are  formed  by  the  action  of  acids  on  metals  (w  ith 
elini ination  of  hydrogen)  and  on  oxides  and  hydroxides 
(with  elimination  of  water),  by  the  direct  union  of  an  acid 
with  ammonia  or  an  ammonia  derivative,  and  in  other 
ways  The  names  of  salts  of  -ous  acids  end  in  -He ;  salts  of 
-ic  acids  end  in  - ate ,  w  ith  a  few  exceptions.  See  -ate,  3  b 
See  acid  salt,  basic,  a.,  2  a.  neutral,  a.,  4  a. 

3.  pi.  Any  mineral  salt  used  as  an  aperient  or  cathartic, 
esp.  Epsom  salts,  Rochelle  salt,  or  Glauber’s  salt. 

4.  pi.  Marshes  flooded  by  the  tide.  Dial.  Eng. 

5.  A  dish  for  salt  at  table  ;  a  saltcellar.  Pepys. 

6.  That  which  preserves  from  corruption  or  error  ;  that 
which  purifies  ;  a  corrective  ;  an  antiseptic. 

Ye  are  the  salt  of  the  earth.  Matt  v.  13 

7  Flavor;  taste;  savor;  smack;  seasoning. 

We  hove  some  salt  of  our  youth  in  up.  Shak 

8  Piquancy;  wit;  pungency;  sense;  as,  Attic  salt. 

9.  Allowance  or  deduction  ;  modification  ;  reserve  ;  as,  his 
statements  must  be  taken  with  a  grain  of  salt. 

10  A  sailor  ;  —  usually  qualified  by  old.  Colloq. 
above  the  salt,  below  the  s.,  phrases  surviving  the  old  cus¬ 
tom,  among  people  of  rank,  of  placing  a  large  saltcellar, 
called  a  salt  foot,  near  the  middle  of  a  long  table,  the  places 
above  which  w  ere  assigned  tp  the  guests  of  distinction,  and 
those  below  to  dependents,  inferiors,  and  poor  relations. 

He  never  drinks  below  the  salt  B.  Jonson 

—  to  put.  cast,  or  lay  a.  on  the  tail  of,  to  catch  ;  to  capture;  — 
from  the  old  practice  of  telling  children  that  a  bird  can  be 
caught  by  putting  salt  on  its  tail.  —  s.  of  amber.  Old  Chem., 
succinic  acid.  —  s.  of  colcothar,  Old  Chem.,  green  vitriol  or 
copperas  (ferrous  sulphate).  —  s.  of  hartshorn.  Old  Chem.  a 
Sal  ammoniac  (ammonium  chloride),  b  Ammonium  car¬ 
bonate.  —  s.  of  Lem'er-y  (ISm'er-T)  [after  Nicolas  Lemery 
(1645-1715),  a  French  chemistj,  Chem.,  potassium  sulphate. 

—  s.  of  lemon  or  lemons.  Chem.  See  salt  of  sorrel,  be¬ 
low.  —  s.  of  opium,  narcotine.  Obs.—  s.  of  Ri-ve'ri-us  ( rY- 
ve'ri-ws)  [after  Lazare  Riviere  (L.  Riverivs),  French  physi¬ 
cian  (1589-1659)],  Old  Chem.,  potassium  citrate.  —  s.  of  Sat¬ 
urn,  Old  Chem.,  sugar  of  lead  ;  lead  acetate ;  —  the  alchemi¬ 
cal  name  of  lead  being  Saturn.  —  s.  of  SeLgnette'  (sen'ySt'). 
[After  Seignette,  an  apothecary  of  La  Rochelle,  the  first  to 
obtain  it.J  =  Rochelle  salt.  —  b.  of  soda.  Old  Chem.,  sodium 
carbonate.  See  soda.  —  b.  of  sorrel.  Old  Chew.,  acid  potassi¬ 
um  oxalate,  KHC204,  a  white  crystalline  salt,  used  as  a  sol¬ 
vent  for  ink  stains.  It  occurs  in  various  kinds  of  sorrel. 

—  a.  of  tartar.  Old  Chem.,  potassium  carbonate,  esp.  a  pure 
form  made  by  heating  cream  of  tartar.  —  s.  of  tin.  Dyeing , 
stannous  chloride,  esp.  when  used  as  a  mordant.  —  s.  of  Ve¬ 
nus,  Old  Chem.,  blue  vitriol ;  copper  sulphate  :  —  the  al¬ 
chemical  name  of  copper  being  Venus.  —  s.  of  vitriol,  zinc 
sulphate. —  b.  of  wisdom.  =  alembroth. —  b.  of  wormwood. 
Old  Chem.,  an  impure  potassium  carbonate  obtained  from 
the  ashes  of  wormwood  ( Artemisia :  absinthium). 

salt  (s81t),  a. ;  salt'er  (sfil'ter) ;  salt'est.  [AS.  sealt,  salt. 
See  salt,  ?/.]  1.  Of,  relating  to,  abounding  in,  or  contain¬ 
ing,  salt ;  prepared  or  preserved  w  ith,  or  tasting  of,  salt ; 
salted  ;  as,  salt  beef;  salt  water.  “  Salt  tears.”  Chaucer. 

2.  Overflowed  with,  or  growing  in,  salt  water  ;  as,  a  salt 
marsh  ;  salt  grass. 

3.  Bitter;  sharp;  pungent.  Obs.  “Salt scorn.”  Shak. 

“  A  salt  apology.”  Hooker. 

4  Costly  :  expensive  :  dear.  Scot,  or  Dial.  Eng. 

For  phrases  see  Vocabulary. 


salt  (sfilt),  r.  t.  ;  salt'ed  ;  salt'ing.  1.  To  add  salt  to  ;  to 
sprinkle,  impregnate,  or  season  with  salt;  to  preserve  with 
salt  or  in  brine  ;  as,  to  salt  fish,  beef,  or  pork. 

2.  To  fill  with  salt  between  the  timbers  and  planks,  as  a 
ship,  for  the  preservation  of  the  timber. 

3.  To  supply  with  salt ;  to  feed  salt  to  ;  as,  to  salt  cattle. 

4.  To  force  to  drink  salt  water.  Obs. 

5.  To  precipitate  (a  dissolved  substance)  from  a  solution  by 
the  addition  of  some  salt,  as  dyestuffs,  by  the  use  of  com¬ 
mon  salt,  sodium  sulphate,  etc. ;  —  usually  with  out. 

to  aalt  &  mine,  secretly  to  place  minerals  in  a  mine  so  as  to 
deceive  purchasers  regarding  the  minerals  naturally  in  the 
mine.  Also,  to  enrich  accredited  samples  taken  from  a 
mine  for  test  purposes.  —  to  s.  away,  to  a.  down,  to  prepare 
with,  or  pack  in,  salt  for  preserving,  as  meat,  eggs,  etc.; 
hence,  Colloq.,  to  save  or  invest  safely,  as  money. 


salt,v.i.Often  with  out.  l.Todeposit  salt;-of  saline  solutions- 

2.  To  be  deposited  from  a  solution;  — said  of  salts. 

Balt,  a.  [fr.  assaut,  adv.  &  a.  Oxf.  E.  D.]  Of  animals, 

in  heat ;  hence,  of  persons,  salacious  ;  lustful.  Obs. 
sal'tant  (sHl'tant),  a.  [L.  saltans ,  p.  pr.  of  saltare  to  dance 
y.  intens.  fr.  satire:  cf.  F.  sautant.  See  sally,  t>.]  Leap 
ing;  jumping;  dancing.  Hence  :  Her.  In  a  leaping  posi¬ 
tion;  springing  forward  ;  —  of  the  squirrel,  w  easel,  and  rat. 
salta-rol'lo  (sil'tri-rSl'o),  n.  [It.,  fr.  L.  saltare  to  jump.] 
a  A  popular  Italian  dance,  running  with  a  hop  step  at  the 
beginning  of  each  measure,  b  Music  for  this  dance,  or 
having  its  rhythm,  which  is  triple  and  quick,  and  charac¬ 
terized  by  rhythmic  breaks  and  skips  and  the  salteretto 
figure,  c  The  jack  of  a  harpsichord, 
in  saltarello,  in  old  counterpoint,  designating  a  cantus 
firrnus  with  a  contrapuntal  accompaniment  in  sextuplets. 
sal-ta'tion  (s£l-ta'shun),  n.  [L.  salt  alio :  cf.  F.  saltation.] 

1.  A  leaping  or  jumping ,  a  leap  or  jump.  Scott. 

2  Beating  or  palpitation  ;  as,  the  saltation  of  an  artery. 

3.  Evolution.  Discontinuous  variation ,  mutation.  Cf. 
saltatory  evolution. 

II  sal  ta'to  (sal-ta'to),  adv.  [It.,  p.  p.  of  saltare  to  leap.] 
Music.  In  a  springing,  jumping  manner  :  a  Proceeding  by 
skips,  b  See  arco  saltando. 

Sal  ta-to'rl-a  (sSFtd-to'rT-a  ;  201),  n.  pi.  [NL.]  Zool.  A 
division  of  Orthoptera  (including  grasshoppers,  locusts,  and 
crickets),  having  limbs  generally  adapted  for  leaping, 
sal  ta  to'ri  al  (-dl),  a.  1.  Pertaining  to  leaping  or  dancing; 
saltatory  ;  as,  saltatorial  exercises. 

2.  Zool.  a  Capable  of,  or  adapted  for,  leaping,  b  Pertain¬ 
ing  to  the  Saltatoria. 

sal  ta  tor'ic(-t5r'Tk),  a.  [See  saltatory.]  Med.  Saltatory, 
sal'ta  to  ry  (s51'td-to-rT),o.  [L.  saltatorius.  SeesALTANT; 
cf.  saltier.]  Leaping  or  dancing  ;  saltatorial ;  having  the 
power  of,  or  used  in,  leaping  or  dancing, 
saltatory  evolution,  Biol.,  evolution  by  sudden  variation,  or 
by  periods  of  active  variation  with  intervening  periods  of 
reproduction  with  little  change.  Cf.  mutation,  6.  — ». 
spasm.  Med.,  an  affection  in  which  pressure  of  the  foot  on 
a  floor  produces  a  violent  spasm  of  the  muscles  of  the  leg, 
causing  the  patient  to  spring  into  the  air. 
salt  bottom  A  flat  piece  of  alkali  ground.  Western  U.  S. 
salt  bush  (sQlt'bdbsh'),  n.  a  Any  of  various  chenopodia¬ 
ceous  plants  of  the  genus  A  triplex ,  esp.  any  native  Austra¬ 
lian  species,  as  A.  halimoides  and  A.  nnmmularia ,  culti¬ 
vated  for  forage,  b  Any  of  several  other  plants  of  this 
family,  as  species  of  Rha godia,  Kochia,  and  Chennpodium. 
salt  cake  Sodium  sulphate  obtained  as  a  white  caked 
mass,  usually  by  heating  common  salt  with  sulphuric  acid, 
and  used  in  the  manufacture  of  soda  by  the  Leblanc  proc¬ 
ess.  in  glass  making,  etc. 

salt'cat'  (-k5t'),  n.  A  mixture  of  salt,  meal,  lime,  etc.,  at¬ 
tractive  to  pigeons;  also,  a  lump  of  salt  made  at  a  suit  works, 
salt'cel-lar  (sfilt’sSl-er),  n.  [ME.  sa/te  seler  ;  salt  -f-  OF. 
saliere  saltcellar,  F.  sal i ere,  fr.  L.  sal  salt.  See  salt  ;  cf. 
salary.]  Formerly  a  large  vessel,  now  a  small  vessel  of 
glass  or  other  material,  used  for  holding  salt  on  the  table, 
salt'ed  (sdl'tSd  ;  -tTd  ;  151),  pret.  d  p.  p.  of  salt.  Specif. : 
p.  a.  1.  Treated,  seasoned,  or  filled  with  salt. 

2.  Veter.  Immune  against  a  contagious  disease,  because  of 
having  had  it  and  recovered  from  it.  Cant. 
salt'er  (-ter),  n.  1.  One  who  makes,  sells,  ordeals  in,  salt. 

2.  One  who  applies  salt ;  specif.,  one  who  salts  meat,  fish, 
or  hides  ;  also,  a  drysalter. 

3.  A  trout  ascending  a  stream  from  salt  wTater.  Local ,  U.  S. 
II  saTte-ret'tO  (sal'ta-rSt'to),  n.  [It.]  [“ 3“  Qr  i  u 

Music.  The  rhythmic  figure  here  shown.  #  •  #  /  J  -  J  J 
salt'ern  (sfil'tern),  n.  [AS.  sealtem ,  -tern;  sealt  salt  -j- 
sei'n ,  ern ,  place,  house.]  A  building  or  place  where  salt  is 
made  by  boiling  or  by  evaporation  ;  salt  works, 
salt  fish.  Salted  fish,  esp.  cod,  haddock,  and  similar  fishes 
salted  and  dried  for  food. 

salt  flour.  Potassium  nitrate  in  the  form  of  fine  crystals, 
salt  garden.  A  saltern  where  sea  water  or  brine  is  natu¬ 
rally  evaporated  in  large  shallow  basins, 
salt  glaze  A  glaze  produced  on  pottery  by  volatilizing 
common  salt  in  the  kiln  after  partial  firing.  , 
salt  grass  Any  grass  growing  naturally 
in  salt  meadows  or  in  other  alkaline  re¬ 
gions,  esp.  the  stiff  dioecious  grass  Dis¬ 
tich/ is  spicata  or  any  of  various  species  of 
Spartina. 

sal'tier,  sal'tire  (sSl'ter),  n.  [F.  sautoir, 
fr.  LL.  sanatorium  a  sort  of  stirrup,  fr.  L. 
saltatorius  saltatory.  See  saltatory, 
sally,  v.  ]  Her.  An  ordinary  consisting  Saltier. 


Sa-lo'mith  (sd-15'mYth).  D. 
Bib 

•al'o-mon.  n.  The  Ma«s  :  —  used 
as  an  oath,  esp.  among  beggars. 
Obs.  Cunt 

Sal'o  mon  (sftl'fi-mBn).  D  Bib 
Sal  o-mo'ni  an(  sill '(i-nio'nWn). 
Sal  o-mon'ic  (  mOn'Ik),  a.  = 
Solomon  ic* 

■a-loo'.  Var.  of  salloo. 
8a-loon'l8t,  n.  A  keeper,  fre¬ 
quenter,  or  supporter  of  bar¬ 
rooms.  U.  A. 

sa-loop',  sa-lop'.  Vars.  of  salep. 
salor.  -f  sailor. 
talowe  +  salue. 
salp  (snip),  n.  A  salpa.  Rare. 
•al  pee 'try,  o.[See  saltpeter.] 
Characterized  by  the  presence 
of  naltpeter  Obs. 

•alpetre  +  saltpeter. 
sal-phy'rlc  (*ll-fT'rTk ),  a.  Pr- 
troy.  Porphyritic,  with  Bnlic 
phenocrysts 

•al'pt  an  (eil'pT-dn),  sal'pid 
(-pYa),  n.  A  ealpa.  Rare.  ' 


Sal'pi-d*  ( nill'pT-de),  n  pi. 

INL.]  /obi.  The  family  consist¬ 
ing  of  the  genua  Salpa.  Cf- 
IIkmimyaria. 

sal 'pi  form  (-fdrm),  a  {Salpa 
+  jorm.)  Resembling  n  salpa 
Balpin-gec'to-my  (sftPpYn- 
jek'tO-mY),  n.  [salp iiu jo-  + 
-ectowy  J  Surg.  Excision  of  a 
Fallopian  tube. 

sal  pin'ges  (sfll-pYn'jez),  n.,pl. 

Of  SALPINX. 

sal-pin'gi-an  f-jY-dSn"),  a.  Per¬ 
taining  to  a  salpinx, 
sal-pin'gl-on  (-fln  ),  n.  [NL.,  fr. 
Or.  adhnLy^,  tube.]  Cranio!. 
The  apex  of  the  petrous  portion 
of  the  temporal  hone, 
sal-pin'go-cy-e'ais.  n.  [NL.  : 
salpingo- +  Ci/esis.]  Med.  I  u- 
bal  pregnancy. 

8al-pin/go-pal'a-tlne.  a.  Anat. 
Pert,  to  the  Eustachian  tubes 
and  palate. 

s  al-pin  g  o-p  h  a  r  y  n  g  e  a  1.  a. 


Anat.  Pert,  to  the  Eustachian 

tubes  and  pharynx. 

II  sal  plum'bi  (nlflm'hY),  n. 
[NL.]  Old  Chem.  Sugar  of  lead 
See  lead  acetate. 
sal'pold  (sfll'poid),  a.  [Salpa 
4-  -onl.]  Like,  or  pert,  to,  Salpa. 
sal  po  ly  chres 'turn  (pfil'Y- 
rfs'thm).  INL  ]  Old  Chem. 
Potassium  sulphate. 

;|  sal  pru-nelle'.  Also  sal  prv- 
nrlla,  sal  prunellfP:  Saltpeter 
(potassium  nitrate)  fused  and 
cast  in  balls,  cakes,  or  sticks, 
salptar.  +  i^alter. 
sals  +  sauce.  [salsify.! 
aal'safy  (s&l'sd-fY).  Var.  of, 
sal'sa-men-ta'ri-ous  (-m5n-ta'- 
rY-t2s  ;  115),  a.  \lj.  salsammtan- 
ns,  fr.  salsamentum  brine,  pick- 
led  fish.]  Salt  ;  salted  ;  saline. 
Obs. 

salsaperillia.  4*  sarsaparilla. 
salaar,  n.  [ LL.  saharinm.]  A 
saltcellar.  Obs.  Sent. 

Heal  S  a-t  u  r'n  i  (sd-tflr'nT). 


[NL.]  Salt  of  Saturn  (lead) 

|l  sal  se  da-ti'vum  ( sed'Vz-tl' 
vfim).  [NL  J  Old  Chem.  Seda¬ 
tive  salt  ;  boric  arid 
sal  Sei  gnette' (sf'n'yPt').  [F. 

Seignette,  set  de  Seignette  ] 

Chem  Hochelle  salt  [Salsify.  | 

I!  sal  si  fis'  (  sal/se/fe'),  n  [1-  J| 

sal-sip'o-tent  ( sfil-sYp'S-tr  nt). 
a.  [L  sa/sipotens.  error  for  sali- 
pntms  ]  Ruling  the  sea.  Obs. 
salsister.  Sausage.  Obs. 
sal'8i-tude.  n.  [L.  salsitudo  ] 
Saltness.  Obs. 

sal  so-ac'id  (sRl's^-tts'Yd),  a 
[L.  salsus  salted,  salt  -f  aetdus 
acid.]  Both  salt  and  arid.  Rare. 
sal  so-la'ceous  (  la'shi/s).  a. 
[See  Salsola  ]  Bot.  Pert,  to 
Sal  sola  or  related  genera, 
sales-  4*  sauce. 

||  sal  sue'ei  ni  (stik'sY-nY).  [L. 
fnlsueim  salt  of  amber.]  Amber. 
sal-su'gl-no8e  (s&l-sn'jY-nds), 
sal-su'gi-nous  (-n?7s).  a.  [L.  sal- 
sugo,  -gin is.  saltness,  fr  salsus 


salted,  salt :  cf  F.  salsugineux.] 

Bat.  Growing  in  brackish 
places  :  halophytic*  [ing.  06.«.| 
sal  'sure,  n.  [l/.  salsu  ra.j  Salt- 1 
salt-  +  sault,  assault 
salt'a-ble.  +  saultabi.e. 
salt  acid  Hydrochloric  acid, 
sal  ta  rel'la  (‘s&Ltd-rgl'd),  n.  = 
SALTARELLO. 
sal  tartar.  Salt  of  tartar, 
sal'tate  ( sfil'tat),  r.  i.  (See  sal- 
ta  nt  1  To  leap  or  dance.  Rare. 
Sal-ta'tor ( sfll-ta'tdr),  n.  [NL.. 
fr.  L.  sa/fator  dancer  ]  Zool.  A 
large  genus  of  Neotropical  birds 
of  relatively  large  size  and  plain 
coloration,  classified  with  either 
the  finches  or  the  tanagers. 
Also  [/.  c.].  a  bird  of  this  cenus* 
sal'ta-to'ri  ous  <  sftl'td-to'rY-tfs  ; 
201).  a.  Saltatorial  Rare. 
sal'ta-to  ry  (sftl'td-tO-rY).  n.  A 
leaper  or  dancer.  Rare. 
salt  block.  A  saltern, 
salt 'catch  ,  n  A  vessel  for 
catching  or  collecting  salt. 


salt  cote.  Salt  pit.  Obs.  or  R. 

sal'tee  (sdl'te).  ».  [Cf  It.  soldi, 
pi.  of  soldo  a  cent  Cf.  sop.)  A 
penny.  Slang,  Eng.  [rf.i.lo.| 
sal  te  rel'lo.  Var.  of  salta-| 
sal'ter  wise' .  4*  saltiekwise. 
salt'er-y  (sfil'tfr-T),  n.  Salt 
works  Rare. 
salte  seler.  4*  saltcellar. 
salt'fat  (stflt'fat').  n.  [suit  -f- 
fot  vat.J  A  saltcellar.  Scot. 
salt'foot'  (-fdbt'),  n.  See  above 
the  salt,  under  salt. 
salt  former.  A  halogen, 
salt  gauge  or  gage.  =  salime- 

TER. 

salt  grape  Common  saltwort 
l Salsola  kali). 

salt'-green'.  a.  Sen  green  in 
color.  Obs  or  R.  [Slang. I 

salt  horse  Salted  beef.  Sailors'] 
salt'ie  (sfil'tY),  n.  A  European 
flatfish  ( Limanda  limanda)  -.  al¬ 
so.  any  of  various  other  species, 
sal'tier, n.  Ilumorousconfusion 
of  satyr  with  sault,  leap.  Shak. 


food,  fo-ot ;  out,  oil ;  chair  ;  go  ;  sing,  iijk  ;  then,  thin  ;  nature,  verdure  (250) ;  K  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144) ;  boN ;  yet ;  zh  =  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to§§  in  Guidi. 

Full  explanations  of  Abbreviations,  Signs,  etc.,  Inimeillutcly  precede  the  Vocabulary. 
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SALVIFIC 


of  a  cross  formed  by  a  bend  dexter  aud  a  bend  sinister  ! 
crowing  in  the  center. 

sal'tier  wise',  sal'tire-wise  (s&Fter-wiz'),  adv.  Her. 
In  the  manner  of  a  saltier ;  — said  esp.  of  the  blazoning  of 
a  shield  divided  by  two  lines  drawn  through  the  fess  point 
in  the  direction  of  a  bend  and  a  bend  sinister. 


salt  pe'ter  |  (-pe'ter),  n.  [F.  salpetre ,  LL.  sal  peirae ,  lit., 
ealt  pe'tre  i  rock  salt,  or  stone  salt;  —  so  called  because 
it  exudes  from  rocks.  See  salt  ;  petrify.]  1.  A  colorless 
or  white  crystalline  substance  with  a  cooling,  saline  taste, 
known  chemically  as  potassium  nitrate  (KNOs) ;  niter; 
—  called  also,  from  its  crystal  form,  prismatic  saltpeter. 
Saltpeter  occurs  as  a  product  of  nitrification  in  most 
arable  soils,  esp.  in  warm  countries,  where  it  is  extracted 
by  leaching.  It  is  also  made  by  reaction  between  sodium 
nitrate  (Chile  saltpeter)  and  potassium  chloride.  It  is  a 
strong  oxidizer,  whence  it  is  employed  in  making  gun¬ 
powder  and  other  explosives,  fireworks,  and  matches.  It 
is  also  used  as  a  food  preservative,  tiux,  etc.,  and  in  medi¬ 
cine  as  a  diaphoretic  and  antiseptic. 

2.  Chile  saltpeter  (sodium  nitrate). 

3.  Wall  saltpeter  (calcium  nitrate). 

salt  reed  grass.  A  tall  reedlike  grass  ( Spartina  poly- 
stachya ),  common  in  salt  meadows. 

salt  rheum.  Med.  Any  of  various  cutaneous  eruptions, 
esp.  those  of  eczema.  Colloq .,  esp.  U.  S. 

Salt  River.  An  imaginary  river  up  which  defeated  polit¬ 
ical  parties  or  candidates  are  supposed  to  be  sent  to  obliv¬ 
ion.  Political  Cant ,  U.  S. 

salt  tree-  A  small  fabaceous  tree  ( Halim  odendron  argen- 
teum)  growing  in  the  Caspian  salt  plains  and  in  Siberia, 
sal'tus  (sil'tRs),  n.  sing.  &  pi.  [L.,  a  leap.]  A  break  of  con¬ 
tinuity ;  esp..  Logic ,  omission  of  a  necessary  step  in  proof, 
salt  water.  1.  Water  impregnated  with  salt,  as  that  of 
the  ocean  and  of  certain  seas  and  lakes  ;  also,  fig.,  tears. 

2.  Glass  Making.  Fused  sodium  sulphate,  a  layer  of  which 
sometimes  appears  on  top  of  the  melt, 
salt-water  sheldrake,  the  red-breasted  merganser.  Locals 
U.  S.  —  soap,  marine  soap.  —  s.  swamp  oak,  the  Austra¬ 
lian  she-oak  Casuarina  stricta.  —  B.  tailor,  the  bluefish. 
Local ,  G.S.—  b.  teal,  the  ruddy  duck.  Locals  U.S.—  b. 
trout,  the  spotted  weakfish  (Cynoscion  nebulosns).  See 

WEAKFISH. 

salt  works,  or  salt'works'  <&81t'wfirks'),  ??.  sing,  or  pi. 
A  place  where  salt  is  made  on  a  commercial  scale, 
salt'wort'  (-wfirt/),  n.  a  Any  chenopodiaceous  plant  of 
the  genus  Salsola,  esp.  S.  kali  nnd  S.  soda ,  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  soda  ash.  See  barilla,  Salsola.  b 
Glasswort  a.  C  The  maritime  shrub  Batis  maritima. 
salt'y  (s61'tY),  a.  Somewhat  salt ;  saltish, 
sa-lu'bri  ous  (sd-lu'brt-ws),  a.  [L.  salubris ,  or  saluber , 
fr.  sains  health  ;  akin  to  salvus  safe,  sound,  well.  See 
safe.]  Favorable  to  health  ;  healthful ;  promoting  health  ; 
as,  salubrious  air,  water,  or  climate. 

Syn.  —  Healthful,  wholesome,  salutary.  See  healthy. 

—  sa  lu'bri  ous-ly,  m/v. —  sa  lu'bri  ous  ness,  n. 
sa-lu'bri  ty  (-tY),  ?i.  [L.  salubritas ;  cf.  F.  salubiiU.  See 

salubrious.]  Quality  of  being  salubrious ;  favorableness 
to  the  preservation  of  health ;  salubriousness ;  whole¬ 
someness  ;  healthfulness  ;  as,  the  salubrity  of  the  air. 
sal'U-min  (sSl'u-mln),  n.  [Prob.  salicylate  -{-  o/tminium 
-f-  -m.]  Pharm.  Aluminium  salicylate,  obtained  as  a  red¬ 
dish  precipitate  by  mixing  solutions  of  sodium  salicylate 
and  an  aluminium  salt,  and  used  as  an  astringent  and  anti¬ 
septic  in  rhinitis  and  pharyngitis. 

Sal'u-ta-ry  (s51'u-ta-rY),  a.  [L.  salutaris,  fr.  sains,  - utis , 
health,  safety  :  cf.  F .  salutaire.  See  salubrious.]  1.  Pro¬ 
moting  health;  wholesome;  healthful;  as , salutary  exercise. 

sal-tier'ra(siil-tyfr'ra).  n.  [Sp.  saltpeter,  or  saltpetre,  acid. 
sal  salt  -t-  tierra  earth.]  Salt  Chan.  Nitric  acid  ;  —  because 
left  by  evaporation  of  certain  I  made  from  saltpeter, 
shallow  inland  lakes  in  Mexico,  saltpeter,  or  saltpetre,  bush.  A 
•al'tier-ways'  (efil  '  ter- waz')-  Siberian  chenopodiaceous  desert 
Var.  of  saltierwi.se.  shrub  (  Sitrana  schoheri). 

sal  tim-ban'co  (sftl'tYm-b&i)'-  saltpeter,  or  saltpetre,  rot.  Wall 
k 6),n.  [It.,  lit.,  one  who  leaps  saltpeter  (calcium  nitrate);—  be- 
or  mounts  upon  a  bench.]  A  I  cause  it  disintegrates  the  mortar, 
mountebank:  a  quack.  Ohs.  salt  pe'trous  (Bolt'pe'trus),  a. 
sa.l'tire.ial'tire  ways', sal'tire-  [Cf.  F.  salpctreux.]  Pert.  to  salt- 
wise  •  Vars.  of  saltier,  etc.  I  peter,  or  partaking  of  itsquali- 
Balt'ish.  a.  See  -ish.  —  salt'-  ties,  or  impregnated  with  it. 
lsh  ly,  adc.  —  salt'ishness.  salt  pye.  A  box  for  holding 
salt  Junk.  Hard  salt  beef  for  salt.  Ohs. 
use  at  sea.  Sailors*  Slang.  sal  tree.  See  2d  sal.  [n.,  1.1 
ealt'lesa.  a.  See -less.  salt'-ris'ing  bread.  See  brka  i>,| 

saltlick.  =  lick,  ?i.,  4.  salt  sedative.  Boric  acid.  Ohs. 

salt'ly.  adv.  of  salt.  See  -ly.  salt'spoon',  n.  A  small  6poon 
salt'-mas  ter .u.  Owner.lessor.or  for  serving  salt  at  table, 
operator  of  salt  works.  Igrass.|  aal'tu-a-ry.  n  [L.  saltuarius , 
salt-meadow  grass.  —  salt]  fr.  snltus  forest.]  A  forester, 
salt  money  bee  wontem.  woodward,  or  ranger.  Ohs. 

salt'moutn',  n.  A  salt-mouth  sal'ture.  ».  [L.  salt  us  a  leap- 
bottle.  inc.J  Leaping  :  dancing.  Ohs. 

salt'ness.  n.  See -ness.  salt'weed  ,  n.  The  toad  rush, 

sal'to  (s&l'td  ;  siil'tS),  n.  [It.]  salu.  •**  salue. 

Music.  A  skip.  salu  Var.  of  salloo. 

sal'to-reKsll'ti’J-rel), n.  Her.  A  Sa'lu  (s5'IO).  Bib. 
diminutive  of  the  saltier.  saluberrime.'/.  [L.  saluberrimvs , 


2.  Froraotive  of,  or  contributing  to,  some  beneficial  pur¬ 
pose  ;  beneficial ;  advantageous  ;  as,  a  salutary  design. 

3.  Leading  to  salvation  ;  as,  salutary  truth. 

Syn.  _  Wholesome,  healthful,  salubrious,  beneficial,  use¬ 
ful,  advantageous,  profitable.  See  healthy. 
sal  U  ta'tlon  (sY'u-ta'shfm),  n.  [L.  salutatio:  cf.  F.  salu¬ 
tation.  See  salute.]  1.  Act  of  saluting,  as  by  expressing 
good  will  or  courtesy ;  also,  that  which  is  uttered  or  done 
in  saluting ;  specif. :  a  A  liturgical  greeting,  esp.  one  be¬ 
tween  the  officiating  clergyman  and  the  people,  b  1  lie  be¬ 
ginning  words  of  a  letter,  as  “  Dear  Sir.”  ! 

2.  Excitation;  stimulus;  impulse.  Obs.  Saak. 

Svn.  —  Salutation,  salute.  Salutation  is  a  somewhat 
formal  word  for  greeting,  esp.  as  spoken  ;  salute  is  now 
almost  confined  to  naval  and  military  usage,  and  denotes 
a  ceremonious  demonstration  not  expressed  m  words  ;  as, 
to  exchange  salutations;  a  salute  of  twenty-one  guns ;  cl. 
to  stand  at  salute.  See  greet. 

sa-lwta  to'ri  an  (sd-lu'ta-to'ri-an ;  201),  n.  The  student 
(commonly  the  one  graduating  second  highest  in  rank) 
who  pronounces  the  salutatory  oration  at  commencement  or 
the  like  in  a  college  or  school.  Cf.  valedictorian.  L.  S. 
sa-lu'ta-to  ry  (sd-lu'ta-to-rl),  a.  [L.  sahitatorms.  See 
salute.]  Containing  or  expressing  salutations  ;  speaking 
a  welcome  ;  greeting; — applied  especially  to  the  oration 
which  introduces  the  exercises  of  the  commencements,  or 

similar  exhibitions,  in  some  colleges  and  schools.  L.  S. 

sa  lu'ta  to-ry,  n. ;  pi.  -Ries  (-rlz).  1.  A  place  for  saluting 
or  greeting  ;  a  vestibule  ;  a  porch  ;  esp.,  in  the  medieval  j 
church,  a  portion  of  the  sacristy  where  the  clergy  met  j 
the  people  and  received  their  greetings.  Obs.  Milton,  j 
2.  A  salutatory  oration.  U.  S. 

sa  lute'  (sd-lut'),  v.  t. ;  sa-lut'ed  (-lut'gd) ;  sa-lut'ing  | 
(-lut'Tng).  [L.  salutare,  salxdatum ,  fr.  solus ,  -ulis,  health, 
safety.  See  salubrious.]  1.  To  address  with  expres-  | 
sions  of  kind  wishes  and  courtesy  ;  to  greet ;  hail. 

1  salute  you  with  this  kingly  title.  Shak. 

2.  Hence,  to  give  a  sign  of  good  will ;  to  compliment  by  an 
act  or  ceremony,  esp.  by  some  customary  or  conventional 
one,  as  a  bow,  esp  a  kiss,  etc. 

You  have  the  prettiest  tip  of  a  finger.  ...  I  must  take  the 
freedom  to  salute  it.  Addison. 

3.  Mil.  &  Aav.  a  To  honor,  as  some  person,  nation,  ; 
festival,  or  event,  by  a  discharge  of  cannon,  by  dipping  i 
colors,  by  cheers,  etc.  b  To  exhibit  a  mark  of  deference  i 
to  a  superior  in  the  service  by  assuming  a  position  with 

|  the  hand,  rifle,  sword,  etc.,  prescribed  by  drill  regulations. 

*  4-  To  excite;  affect;  influence.  Obs.  “If  this  salute 
my  blood  a  jot.”  Shak. 

Syn.  —  See  greet. 

sa  lute',  v.  i.  To  perform  an  act  of  salutation  ;  to  make 
a  salute,  esp.  a  military  or  naval  salute, 
sa  lute',  n.  [Cf.  F.  salut.  See  salute,  r.]  1.  Act  of  saluting 
or  expressing  kind  wishes  or  respect ;  salutation  ;  greeting.  ; 

2.  A  sign,  token,  or  ceremony,  expressing  good  w  ill,  com-  j 
pliment,  or  respect,  as  a  kiss,  a  bow,  etc.  ;  specif.,  Fenc-  | 
ing,  the  formal  greeting  of  contestants  about  to  engage. ,  i 

3.  Mil.  t(*  Nav.  a  A  token  of  respect  or  honor  for  some 
distinguished  or  official  personage,  for  a  foreign  vessel  or 
flag,  or  for  some  festival  or  event,  as  by  presenting  arms,  by 
a  discharge  of  cannon,  dipping  the  colors,  etc.  b  A  mark 
of  deference  paid  to  superiors  in  the  service  by  their  sub¬ 
ordinates,  made  with  the  hand,  rifle,  sword,  etc.,  in  a  man¬ 
ner  prescribed  by  regulations  and  varying  according  to  cir¬ 
cumstances.  c  The  position  of  the  hand, 
rifle,  sword,  etc.,  or  the  entire  attitude  of 
a  person  saluting  a  superior ;  as,  to  bring 
the  sword  to  the  salute  ;  to  stand  at  salute. 

4.  A  gold  coin  struck  by  Charles  VI.  of 
France,  and  by  Henry  V.  and  Henry  VI. 
of  England  in  France  ;  —  from  the  figure 
of  the  Virgin  receiving  the  salutation  of 
the  angel.  Obs.  or  Hist. 

Syn.  —  See  salutation. 
salute  to  the  nation.  See  national  sALVTEb 

sal'va-ble  (eXl'va-b'l),  a.  [L.  salvare  to 
save,  fr.  salvus  safe.  Cf.  savable.] 

Capable  of  being  saved  ;  admitting  of 
salvation.  Dr.  II.  More.  —  sal  va-bll'- 
i-ty  (-bYl'Y-tY),  sal'va  ble  ness,  n.  — 
sal'va  bly,  adv. 

SaPva-do'ra  (sSFvd-do'rd  ;  201),  n. 

[NL.,  after  J.  Salvador  of  Barcelona, 
botanist.]  Bot.  A  small  genus  of  trees 
and  shrubs,  of  Africa  and  southern  Asia,  type  of  the  Sal- 
vadoracese,  having  opposite  leaves  and  small  panicled 
flowers  with  a  bell-shaped  corolla.  S.  persica  is  the 
toothbrush  tree. 

SaFva  do-ra'ce-se  (-do-ra'se-e).  n.  pi.  [NL.]  Bot.  A  fam¬ 
ily  of  shrubs  and  trees  (order  Primulales),  related  to  the 
Oleaceae,  but  having  4  stamens  ami  4  petals.  There  are  3 
genera  and  about  0  species. — sal  va-do  ra'ce0US(-slms),a. 
sal'vage  (sSl'vaj),  w.  [F.  salvage.  OF.  salver  to  save,  F. 
saurer,  fr  L.  salvare.  See  save.]  1.  Act  of  saving  a 
vessel,  goods,  or,  rarely,  life,  from  perils  of  the  sea  or  other 
extraordinary  danger  ;  also,  the  property  so  saved,  or 
recompense  paid  for  the  saving  of  it. 


2  Specif.  :  Maritime  Law.  The  act  of  one  or  more  who 
voluntarily  save  a  vessel,  or  her  cargo,  or  w  reck,  or  in 
some  case's  the  lives  of  persons  belonging  to  her,  from 
peril  (called  6pecif.  civil  salvage)  or  retake  and  restore  her 
or  her  cargo  when  captuied  in  war  (called  military  salvage) ; 
also,  the  compensation  allowed  to  those  who  so  save  a  ship 
or  lives  of  those  belonging  to  her  from  peril ;  also,  that 
part  of  the  property  that  survives  the  peril  and  is  saved. 
Where  there  is  a  constructive  total  loss  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  the  amount  of  the  proceeds  of  what  is  saved  alter 
salvage  charges  have  been  deducted  and  the  total  value  of 
t lie  property  loss  is  called  a  salvage  loss. 

3.  Fire  Insurance.  Insured  goods  rescued  from  fire,  or 
their  value  as  allowed,  or  their  proceeds  on  being  sold, 
sal'vage  (sSl'vaj),  v.  t.  ;  -vaged  (-vajd) ;  -vao-ing  (-va- 
jYng).  To  aid  so  as  to  have  a  claim  upon  or  against  for 
salvage ;  to  salve. 

sal-va'tion  (s.Y-va'slifin),  n.  [ME.  salvaciovny  sauvacion , 
F.  salvation,  OF.  n\£0  sauracioji,  fr.  L.  salvatio,  fr.  salvare 
to  save.  See  save.]  1.  Act  of  saving  or  delivering;  de¬ 
liverance  ;  preservation  from  destruction  or  calamity. 

Ft*ar  ye  not  ;  htand  still,  nnd  see  the  salvation  of  the  Lord, 
which  ne  will  hhow  toyou  to-day  F.r.  xiv.  13. 

2.  Theol.  Liberation  from  the  bomltige and  results  of  sin; 
deliverance  from  sin  and  eternal  death  ;  redemption. 

Godly  sorrow  worketh  repentance  to  salvation.  2  Cor.  vii.  10. 

3  That ’'which  saves  or  delivers;  the  source,  cause,  or 
means,  of  salvation  or  deliverance. 

The  Lord  is.  .  .  become  my  salvation.  Ex.xx.2. 
Salvation  Army.  A  religious  and  charitable  organization 
on  military  lines,  which  has  for  its  aim  the  evangelization 
of  the  poor  and  degraded  not  reached  by  the  churches. 
It  began  \v  ith  an  evangelistic  movement  started  ir.  1*65  by  \\  il- 
liam  Booth,  an  English  Methodist  minister,  in  tin-  East  End  of 
London,  and  the  organization  was  called  the  ••Christian  Mis¬ 
sion  ”  from  1m.1i  until  1»7H-  At  this  time  a  quasi  military  charac¬ 
ter  was  given  to  the  body  A  distinctive  leaturc  is  its  daily  open- 
air  meetings,  w  here  conventionalities  arc  thrown  aside  and  all. 
legitimate  means  of  attracting  popular  attention  arc  U6ed.  The 
Army’s  doctrines  agree  with  those  of  the  evangelical  churches. 
The  movement  l  as  spread  to  nearly  all  parts  of  the  world. 
Sal-va'tion  lsin  (sil-va'shftn-Yz’m),  n.  The  principles  and 
practice  of  the  Salvation  Army.  —  Sal-va'tion-ist,  n. 
salve  (s51v),  r.  t.  tt*  i.  ;  salved  (siUvd) ;  salv'ing.  [See 
salvage.]  To  save,  as  a  ship  or  goods,  from  the  perils  oi 
the  sea ;  to  rescue  or  save  by  salvage  services, 
salve  (sav),  7i.  [AS.  seal/,  seat/e,  ointment;  akin  to  LG. 
salu  e,  D.  zalve ,  zalf ,  G.  salbe ,  OHG.  salba,  Dan.  salve,  Sw\ 
salfva ,  Goth,  salbon  to  anoint,  and  prob.  toGr.  (Hesycliius) 
eA7roc  oil,  eA<f.o?  butter,  Skr.  sarpis  clarified  butter.]  An 
adhesive  composition  or  substance  to  be  applied  to  w  ounds 
or  sores  ;  a  healing  ointment ;  —  often  fig. 

Counselor  consolation  we  may  bring, 

Halve  to  thy  sores.  J/i7/on. 

salve,  t\  t.;  salved  (savd);  salv'ing.  [AS.  sealjian  to 
anoint.]  1.  To  apply  salve  to  ;  as,  to  salve  a  wound.  Shak , 
2.  To  heal  ;  cure  ;  to  soothe  as  with  an  ointment,  esp.  by 
some  device,  trick,  or  quibble  ;  to  gloss  over. 

But  Ebranck  salved  both  their  infamies 

With  noble  deeds  Sjienscr. 

sal've  (sSl've),  in/erj.  [L.,  hail,  God  save  you,  imperat.  of 
solvere  to  be  well.  Cf.  salvo  a  volley.]  Hail! 

Sal  ve-li'nus  (sSl'vfc-li'nfis),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  G.  sdlbl'mg,  sahn- 
ling ,  fr.  L.  salmo  salmon.]  Zo'ul.  The  genus  to  which  the 
chars,  including  the  American  brook  trout  and  Dolly  Yar- 
den  trout,  belong.  See  6th  char.  —  sal've  line  (-lin; 
-lYn  ;  183),  a. 

sal'ver  (sSl'ver),  n.  [Sp.  salva  pregustation,  the  tasting 
of  viands  before  they  are  served,  salver,  fr.  salvor  to  save, 
to  taste,  to  prove  the  food  or  drink  of  nobles,  fr.  L .salvare 
to  save  :  cf.  F.  salve,  fr.  Sp.  See  save.]  A  tray  or  waiter 
on  which  anything  is  presented. 

sal'ver-form  (s51'ver-16rm),  sal'ver-shaped'  (-sliapt'),  a. 

Tubular  witli  a  spreading  limb  ;  hypocraterimorphous ;  — 
said,  Bot.,  of  a  gamopetalous  corolla,  as  that  of  phlox. 
Sal'vi-a  (s51'vY-d),  n.  [L.,  sage.]  Bot,  A  very  large  paid 
w  idely  distributed  genus  of  menthaceous  herbs  or  shrubs, 
the  sages,  varying  greatly  in  habit,  and  in  the  size  and  color 
of  the  flowers.  They  have  a  2-lipped  open  calyx  and  two 


anthers,  of  which  one  is  erect  and  perfect,  the  other  spread¬ 
ing  and  sterile.  S.  officinalis  is  the  garden  sage.  Manv 
tropical  species,  as  *i>.  sp/endens,  the  scarlet  oage,  are  cul¬ 
tivated  for  ornament.  See  1st  sage,  1  a.  Also  [/.  <\J,  a 
plant  or  flower  of  this  genus.  • 


euperl.  of  salubris  healthful  J 

Very  salubrious.  Ohs. 
sa-lu'bre.  «.  [L  salubris.] 
Salubrious  Ohs. 
sal'u-brol  (s&l'tl-brfil ;  -brBl), 
7i.  [L.  saluber  healthful  -•-  3d 
-o/.]  Pharm.  An  odorless  anti¬ 
septic  powder,  a  derivative  of 
nntipyrine  containing  bromine, 
salue^  r.  t.  [F.  salver  See 
i.i  TK.1  To  salute  :  to  greet.  Obs. 
sal'u-fer  (s&l'fi-f?r),  n.  [L  sa¬ 
ins  health  -+-  -fer. ]  Pharm. 

Sodium  fluosilicate.  used,  esp 
in  solution,  as  an  antiseptic, 
saluhe.  d*  sallow,  willow, 
saluin  d*  save,  r. 
saluing.  «.  Salutation.  Obs. 
saluiour.  _+  savior. 

Sa'lum  (sirliim).  Bib. 
Sa-lu'mith(f»d-lu'mYth).  D.Iiih. 
sa-lung'  (sd-lung'),  n.  [Siam¬ 
ese  shifting.]  See  WEIGHT, 
sa-lung'.  n. ;  pi.  E-  salungs, 
Siamese  salungo.  See  coin. 
Balure.  d*  salere. 
sa'lus  (sa'lws),  n.  [L.,  health, 
welfare. greeting.]  1  Salutation. 
Ohs. 

2.  [cap.]  Rom.  Relig.  An  an¬ 


cient  Italian  goddess  of  welfare 
and  health  She  wae  associated 
with  A-'sculnpiu6  nnd  more  or 
less  influenced  by  the  Greek 
Hygeia.  As  Solus  puhlica  she 
w  as  goddess  of  the  public  weal. 
Sal'u-sa  (slU'n-so).  I).  Bib. 
salusing.  n.  A  salutation.  Obs. 
Scot 

sa'lus  po'pu-li  su-pre'ma  lex 
es'to  (pbp'n-ll).  [L.J  Let  the 
welfare  of  the  people  he  the 
supreme  law  :  —  the  motto  of 
Missouri,  taken  from  the  Twelve 
Tables,  quoted  by  Cicero  ( Legi - 
bus.  III.  3). 


salu(t)  salutation.]  To  salu 
Obs. 

salut.  n.  [OF.  &  F.]  Healt 
welfare  :  nafetv.  Obs 
sal'u  ta-ri-ly  '(sll  l'fl-t  fl-r  Y-l 
adv.  Of  SALUTARY. 
sal'u-ta-ri-nes8.  v.  See  -ne^1 
sa-lu'ta-to-ri-ly  ( sd-lQ 'td-t6 

If),  adv  Of  SALUTATORY. 

sa  lu  ta  to'ri-um  (-t  5'rY-ir : 
201),  u.  [LL.]  =  SALUTATOi 
}•  .  [who  saluti 

sa-lut'er  (sd-lut'?r),  n.  O: 


sal  u-tif'er  oub ( s&l'fi-tlf'fr-tls), 
a.  1 L.  saluti/er;  solus,  -utis, 
health  4-  ferre  to  bring.]  Salu¬ 
tary  Rare.  —  sal  u-tif'er  ous- 
ly.  Vrr/>\  Rare. 

sal  u-tlg'er-ous  (-ttj'fr-r/s),  a . 
[L .solus,  -utis,  health,  greeting 
4-  -gerous.]  Conveying  or  ac¬ 
companying  greetings.  Obs. 
salu  we. '  d*  salue. 
saluz.  n.  Salutation.  Obs. 
salv  Salve  Ret'.  Sp. 

Salv  Abbr.  Salvator 
Sal'va  « sal'va).  n.  [L  salra, 
,  lem.  of  salvus  safe  ]  Lit.,  safe; 
—  fern.  prop.  name.  L.  id. 
salvacioun.  d*  salvation 
Sal  va  do're-an  (efibvd-dfl'rf- 
-in  ;  201),  Sal  va-do'ri-an.  a.  Of 
i  or  pert,  to  the  Central  Ameri¬ 
can  republic  of  Salvador  or  its 
inhabitants.  —  n.  One  <>f  the 
people  of  Salvador,  of  whom  a 
lartre  part  are  of  mixed  blood, 
sal'vage  d*  satVage,  a.  8r  n. 
sal  vag  ee'  (s&l'v9-je'),  «.  The 
one  to  whom  salvage  services  are 
rendered.  Iwho  salvages.  I 

sal'vag-er  (sfil'vfl-jgr),  n.  C)ne| 
sal' van-tine  (eal'vdn-tln;  -ten), 


«.  [L.  salvare  to  save.]  Medic* 
va!  Armor  Steel  guards  or  cov¬ 
erings  for  tli e  feet. 

Sal-va'tor  ( s&l-v a'trtr).  ji.  [L.] 
The  Savior  :  an  image  or  picture 
of  the  Suvior.  Obs.  or  Hist. 
sal'va-to-ry  (s&l'vd-tfi-rT),  ». 
[LL.  solvaforium. J  A  reposi¬ 
tory  .  Obs 

salvd  Salved.  Ref  Sp. 
salve  d*  save. 
salve  bug.  A  large,  stout  if-opod 
crustacean  (-Ft/a  psora),  para¬ 
sitic  on  the  halibut  and  codfish. 
—  used  by  fishermen  in  the  prep- 
a ration  o*f  a  salve.  [salued.I 
salved  Pseudo  archaism  fori 
sal  ve-dic'tion  (s ft  l'v  t-d  Tk'- 
shtZn),  n.  (  L.  salve,  imperative 
'  of  salvere  to  be  well  -f  dictio  a 
saying.]  A  greeting  with  the 
exclamation  “  Salve  !  ”  Obs. 
salvely.  d *  safely. 
salven.  d*  sa\e. 
salv'er  (sav'fr),  n.  [Cf.  quack¬ 
salver.]  One  who  salvos,  or 
cures. 

salv'er (sttl'vfr),  n.  A  salvor,  as 

of  a  ship  or  goods. 

sal-vif'lc  (slll-vTf'Yk).  a  [L 


ale,  senate,  c&re,  ftm,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofa  ;  eve,  €vent,  6nd,  recent,  maker;  ice,  ill;  old,  6bey,  orb,  5dd,  sSft,  connect ;  use,  unite,  urn,  up,  circus,  menu  ; 

U  Foreign  Word.  +  Obsolete  Variant  of.  +  combined  with.  =  equals. 
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SAMPLER 


Salvinia  (S.  na- 
tans),  showing  a 
cluster  of  Sporo- 
carps  under  a  pair 
of  Fronds. 


Sal  vin'i  a  (s£l-vin'i-d),  n.  [NL.,  after  A.  M.  Salvini 
(1053-17*29),  au  It.  professor.]  Bot.  A  small  genus  of  fern 
allies,  of  wide  distribution,  type  of  the 
Salviniacere.  They  differ  from  Azalia  in 
having  distichous  leaves,  borne  mostly 
on  simple  stems.  N.  natans  is  the  only 
species  found  in  North  America. 

Sal-vin  i-a'ce  ae  (-a'se-e),  n.  pi.  Boi.  A 
family  of  floating  pteridophytic  plants, 
constituting  with  the  Marsileaceae  the 
order  Sal-vin  i  a'les  (-lez),  and  contain¬ 
ing  only  the  two  genera  Salvinia  and 
Azolla,  with  about  18  species.  They  have 
branching  stems  bearing  small  leaves ; 
the  sporocarps  are  1-celled,  containing 
either  macrosporangia  or  microsporan¬ 
gia.  —  sal-vin  i  a'ceous  (-sh«s),  </. 
sal'vo  (s5l'v5),  n.  ;  pi.  -vos  (-voz).  [L. 

salvo  jure ,  lit.,  light  being  reserved.  See 
safe.]  An  exception  ;  reservation;  ex¬ 
cuse.  Now  Rare. 

sal'vo,  ».  /  pi.  -vos  (-voz).  [F.  salve 

a  discharge  of  heavy  cannon,  a  volley, 
or  It.  salva ,  L.  salve  hail,  imperative  of  salvere  to  be  well, 
akin  to  salvus  well.  See  safe.]  1.  Mil.  The  simultaneous 
discharge  of  several  pieces  of  artillery,  corresponding  to 
volleys  of  infantry  fire  It  is  fired  either  in  action  for  in¬ 
creased  effect,  as  in  attempting  to  make  a  breach  in  a  fort¬ 
ification,  or  with  blank  charges  as  a  salute. 

2.  The  combined  shouts  or  cheers  of  a  crowd  or  multi¬ 
tude  ;  as,  salvos  of  applause. 

salvo  point-  Coast  ArliUei'V.  A  point  whose  range  and 
azimuth  have  been  accurately  ascertained,  on  which  the 
salvo  fire  of  several  batteries  may  be  concentrated, 
sarvor  (-ver),  n.  [See  salvage;  cf.  savior.]  One  who 
renders  salvage  services;  esp.,  one  who  voluntarily  saves 
or  assists  in  saving  a  ship,  or  her  cargo,  or  the  lives  of 
those  belonging  to  her,  from  peril. 

sain,  sain m  (sfim),  r.  /. ;  sammed  (sSmd) ;  sam'ming.  [Cf. 
sammy.]  Leather  Manuf.  To  soften  and  become  equally 
moist  throughout ;  —  said  of  leather  butts  damped  and 
piled  after  scouring,  etc. 

sa-ma'dhi  (sd-ina'de;  -mad 'he  ;  147),  n.  [Skr.  samadhia 
putting  together,  contemplation,  burial.]  Hinduism.  The 
superconsciousness  sought  by  practice  of  yoga  (which  see). 
8a  maj'  (sd-maj'),  n.  [Hind,  samaj  meeting,  assembly,  fr. 
Skr.  samdja  a  community.]  A  society  or  congregation  ;  a 
church  or  religioys  body.  Cf.  Brahmo  Samaj.  India. 
Sa'mal,  Sa'male  (sa'mal),  ??. ;  pi.  Sam  ales  (sa-ma'las). 
A  member  of  a  partly  Christianized  Malay  tribe  of  the 
island  of  Samal,  south  of  Mindanao  ;  also,  one  of  the 
Sa'male  Laut  (lout),  or  Moros  of  the  islands  between 
Basilan  and  Sulu,  who  live  chiefly  in  their  boats. 

Sa  man'du  ra  (sd-mSn'du-rd  ;  sSm'Xn-du'rd),  n.  [NL.,  fr. 
Singhalese  samadard,  samandara.~\  Bot.  A  small  genus  of 
East  Indian  and  African  simaroubaceous  trees  having  flow¬ 
ers  with  a  3-5-parted  perianth  and  G-10  included  stamens, 
the  fruit  being  a  dry  drupe.  The  trees  afford  the  bitter  bark 
kuown  as  niej/a, or  samadera  hark. 
sam'a  ra  (sXm'd-ra  ;  sd-ma'ra  ;  Cl 

277),  n.  [L.  samara ,  sainera ,  the 
seed  of  the  elm.]  Bot.  A  dry, 
indehiscent,  usually  one-seeded, 
winged  fruit,  as  that  of  the  ash, 
maple,  or  elm  ; — commonly  called 
a  key  or  key  frtiit. 
sa-mar'l-form  (sd-mSr'T-form ; 
s8m'd-rT-),  a.  [ samara  -| -  form.'] 

Bot.  Of  the  form  of  a  samara. 

Sa-mar'i-tan  (-tan),  a.  [L.  Sa- 
maritanus.']  1.  Of  or  pert,  to 
Samaria  in  Palestine,  which  first  became  politically  inde¬ 
pendent  after  the  capture  of  Gilead  and  Galilee  by  the 
Assyrians, 734  b.  c.,by  whom  Samaria  itself  was  later  taken. 
2.  Of  or  befitting  the  good  Samaritan  mentioned  in  Luke 
x.  30-37  ;  as,  Samaritan  kindness. 

Samaritan  Pentateuch.  See  version.—  S.  Targum.  See  version. 
Sa  mar'l  tan,  n.  1.  A  native  or  inhabitant  of  Samaria,  the 
people  of  which  in  ancient  times  comprised  descendants 
not  only  of  the  Israelites,  but  also  of  Arabs,  Babylonians, 
and  Elamites,  settled  in  Samaria  by  its  Assyrian  conquer¬ 
ors  ;  also,  the  language  of  Samaria.  See  Semitic. 

2.  One  active  in  relieving  bodily  suffering  ;  —  in  allusion 
to  Jesus’  parable  ( Luke  x.  30-37).  Called  also  good  Sa¬ 
maritan.  —  Sa  mar'i  tan  ism  (-Tz’ra),  n. 
sa-ma'ri  urn  (sd-ma'rT-um  ;  115),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  E.  samar- 
pkite.]  Chem.  A  rare  metallic  trivalent  element  found 


a  Douhle  Samara  of  Moun¬ 
tain  Maple  ;  b  Samara  of 
White  Elm. 


salnjicus  saving  ;  salens  saved, 
safe  +  facere  to  make.]  Tend¬ 
ing  to  save  or  secure  safety.  Obs. 
—  sal  vif'i  cal-ly,  adr.  Ohs. 
Sal-vin  1-a'lea  (sal-vYn'Y-a'lez), 
n.nl.  [NL.]  See  Sai.vin iace.e. 
Sal'vi-o  gam  bit  (s&l'vY-o)  See 
1st  chess,  1. 

lal'vi-ol  (-51  :  -51).  n.  [L .salvia 
enge  -4-  -olA  Thujone. 

!i  sal  vi  tri  o'll  (vTt'rY-5'in 
[XL.]  Oh!  Chcrn.  White  vitriol 
1)  sal  vo-la'tl-le  (y  8-1  5  t'Y-1  e). 
[NL.]  Ammonium  carbonate; 
also,  an  aromatic  alcoholic  solu¬ 
tion  of  it. 

|[  sal'vo  pu  do're  (sttl'vS  pfl- 
do're).  [L.]  Without  viola¬ 
tion  (or  loss)  of  modesty  Oral 
(Letters from  Pontus,  I.  ii.  68). 
sal'vo  aen'su  (sen'su).  [L-J 
Without  violation  of  sense 
salv'y  (shv'Y),  a.  Resembling 
►alve;  unctuous.  [low. I 

salwe.  saly.  t  fallow.  wil-| 
Salz'burg  vit'riol  (zalts'- 
bnhrK).  [From  Salzburg ,  Aus¬ 
tria.]  A  mixture  of  copper  sul¬ 
phate  and  ferrous  sulphate  crys¬ 
tallized  together  about  in  the 
proportion  1  :  3. 
earn  +  men,  together, 
earn.  Var.  of  SAMN.  Ohs.  or 
Dad  Eng  [var.  of  samk.J 

sam  (Sad  sftm).  Ohs.  or  Scot, 
earn. a.  [AS.  sdm*.  Cf  semi-.] 
Half  ;  —  chiefly  in  combination. 
Obs.  or  Dial.  Hint. 

Bam,  n.  The  Know-Nothing, 
or  Native  American,  party,  or 
a  member  ot  it.  The  name 
iuvolves  an  allusion  to  Uncle 


I  Sam  Ohs.  Poht.  Slant/,  U.  S. 

Sam.  Abhr  Samaritan ;  Samuel 
S  Am  Abhr  South  America. 
Sam,  Dicky  See  Dicky  Sam 
Sam,  Uncle.  See  Un<  le  Sam 
||  Ba'ma(sa'mii),  w.  [Sn.J  The 
I  mutton  fish,  b.  Porto  Paso 
Sam'a  a  (xftm'Wi).  D.  Rib 
Sam  a-chi'as  (fflm'd-kT'ds)  D 

Hib. 

Sa-mad'er-a  sd-m&d'iT-d :  slim' 

i  d-de'rd).»/.  Syn  of  Sam  an  i>URa- 
Bamadera  bark  =  niepa. 
ga-madh'  (sci-iniid'),  n  [Hind, 
j  sa  mat  Hi  profound  meditation, 
self-immolation,  fr.  Skr.  sain/1- 
d/ii  profound  meditation.]  A 
place  of  cremation,  or  self-im¬ 
molation  by  being  voluntarily 
buried  or  burned  alive,  ns  oi  a 
holy  mendicant  ;  also,  a  shrine 
or  tomb  built  over  the  grave  of 
a  holy  mendicant  India 
Sam'a-el  (sHm'lt-el).  Rib. 

Sam'a-i'a  t sflm'ft-T'd)  J).  Rib. 
Sa-ma'ias  (Mi-ina'ycTs)  Rib 
sa'man  (sa'miin  ;  sha'miin). 
Vnr.  of  shaman  [trec.j 

sa'man  (sa'miin),  n.  I  ho  ruin 
Sa  mang'.  Var.  of  8  EM  am;. 

Sa  ma'ni  (•il-ma'nt  ),  Sa-raa  - 
nidsi-nldz),  n.  pi.  [Ar.  Samani, 
name  of  the  first  one  of  the  dy¬ 
nasty. J  A  dynasty  which  ruled 
Persia  from  1MK>  to  1004  a.  l>..  en¬ 
couragin'-'  literature  and  art. — 
Sa-ma'nid.  a.  . 

Ba-ma/no'da  ka.  or  -da-ca  (s a- 
mn'ufi'dd-krt),  n  [Skr  sama- 
not  I  aka;  sama  no  equal  -f  ltd  aka 
wafer.]  Hindu  Lair.  Either  of 
two  persons,  one  living  and  one 


combined,  in  association  with  cerium,  yttrium,  etc.,  in 
certain  minerals.  It  was  discovered  spectroscopically  in 
samarskite  in  1879.  Symbol,  Sa  or  Sm  ;  at.  wt.,  150.4. 
sam'a  roid  (s&iu'a-roid),  a.  [samara  -j-  - oid .]  Bot .  Re¬ 
sembling  a  samara. 

sa-mar'skite  (sci-mar'sklt),  n.  [After Sam arski,  a  Russian.] 
Min.  A  velvet-black  orthorhombic  mineral  with  splendent 
vitreous  or  resinous  luster,  aniobate  and  tantalate  of  iron, 
calcium,  uranium,  cerium,  yttrium,  thorium,  etc.,  com¬ 
monly  occurring  massive  or  in  embedded  grains.  H.,  5-0. 
Sp.  gi\,  5. 6-5.8.  It  is  a  source  of  the  thorium  oxide  in  in¬ 
candescent  gas  mantles. 

sam'bar,  or  sam'bur  (s&m'bur  ;  sam'-),  ?i.  [Hind,  sambar , 
sabar.~\  Any  of  several  large  Asiatic  deer  having  a  maned 
neck  ;  esp.,  the  Indian  species( Cervus,  or  Rusa,  aristvtelis). 
It  is  dark  brown,  slightly  lighter  beneath,  and  the  young 
are  unspotted.  The  antlers  are  heavy,  the  brow  tine  is  di¬ 
rected  upward,  and  the  beam  is  simply  forked, 
sam'bo  (sSiu'bo),  n.  [Sp.  zambo  bandy-legged,  the  child 
of  a  negro  and  an  Indian  ;  prob.  of  African  origin.]  1.  A 
negro ;  sometimes,  the  offspring  of  a  black  person  and  a 
mulatto.  Colloq.  or  Humorous. 

2.  In  Central  America,  an  Indian  and  negro  half-breed, 
or  mixed  blood. 

Sam-bu'cus  (sifm-bu'kSs),  n.  [L.,  elder  tree.]  Bot.  A 
genus  of  caprifoliaceous  shrubs,  trees,  or  rarely  herbs,  the 
elders,  natives  of  temperate  regions.  They  have  pinnate 
leaves  with  serrate  or  incised  leaflets  and  white  or  pink 
flowers  in  tliyrsoid  cymes,  the  corolla  regular  and  ro¬ 
tate,  3-5-lobed,  the  stamens  five.  The  fruit  is  a  berrylike 
drupe. 

sam'buke  (sXm'buk),  n.  [L.  sambuca ,  Gr.  <rap.pvKr),  of 
Semitic  origin  ;  cf.  Aramaic  sdbbka.~\  Music.  An  ancient 
st ringed  instrument,  probably  a  sliarp-toned  triangular 
harp  of  four  strings,  of  Syrian  or  late  Egyptian  origin. 
same(sam),a.[Of  Scand.orig.;  cf.Icel..wwr,Sw.sr/7?iwi(r  ,M7W- 
ma,  Dan.  samme,  akin  toAS.same,adv.,OS.saw«/,s«?Ho,OHG. 
sam,  a.,  sama ,  adv.,  Goth,  sama ,  a.,  Russ,  sarny ,  Gr.  6/xo?, 
Skr.  sama ,  Gr.  ojuoto?  like,  L.  siniul  at  the  same  time,  simi- 
lis  like,  and  E.  some ,  a.,  -some.  Cf.  anomalous,  assemble, 

HOMEOPATHY,  HOMILY,  SEEM,  V.  ?.,  SIMILAR,  SOME.]  1.  Be¬ 
ing  not  another  or  other  ;  identical ;  —  applied  to  individ¬ 
uals,  or  to  anything  conceived  as  having  individuality  ;  as, 
this  is  the  same  book  that  I  had  ;  both  died  on  the  same  day. 
Thou  art  th c  same,  and  thy  years  shall  have  no  end  Ps.  cii.  '27. 

2.  Not  differing  in  kind;  like  in  quality  or  qualities;  in- 
distinguishably  like ;  as,  two  books  printed  on  the  same 
paper  ;  corresponding ;  as,  on  the  same  day  every  year  ; 
equal ;  as,  poles  the  same  in  height. 

The  ethereal  vigor  is  in  all  the  same.  Dryden. 

3.  Just,  mentioned,  or  just  about  to  be  mentioned. 

Do  but  think  how  well  the  same  he  spends. 

Who  spends  Ins  blood  his  country  to  relieve  Daniel. 
Same  is  commonly  preceded  by  the,  (his,  or  that,  and 
is  often  used  substantively  as  in  the  citations  above.  In 
making  comparisons  it  is  followed  by  as  or  with. 

Roes  like  the  same  odors  as  we  do  Lubbock. 

[He]  held  the  same  political  opinions  with  his  illustrious 
friend.  Macaulay. 

Syn.  —  See  identical. 

same'ness,  n.  1.  State  of  being  the  same  ;  identity;  ab¬ 
sence  of  difference ;  near  or  essential  resemblance ;  cor¬ 
respondence  ;  similarity  ;  as,  a  sameness  of  person,  of  man¬ 
ner,  of  sound,  of  terms,  of  appearance,  and  the  like. 

Now  there  are  two  ideas  reached  as  conceptual  limits  to  per¬ 
ceptual  processes  which  have  important  bearings  on  the  geomet¬ 
rical  representation  of  space.  These  may  be  expressed  by  the 
words  sameness  and  continuity  Karl  Pearson . 

2.  Hence,  want  of  variety  ;  tedious  monotony 
Syn.  —  Identity,  identicalness,  oneness  ;  monotony. 
Sa'mhain  (sii'vTn),  n.  [In]  A  Celtic  feast  of  the  depart¬ 
ing  sun  or  summer  held  Nov.  1,  the  beginning  of  the  Celtic 
year.  Omens  were  read  for  the  future, and  ghosts  and  bogies 
were  believed  to  be  abroad.  Cf.  Bealtine,  Lugnasad. 
Sa'mi-an  (sa'mT-dn),  a.  [L.  Samitis.]  Of  or  pert,  to  the  is¬ 
land  of  Samos,  in  the  .Egean  Sea.  —  Samian  earth,  a  kind  of 
clay  from  Samos,  formerly  used  in  medicine  as  an  astrin¬ 
gent.  —  S.  Sage,  Pythagoras ;  —  from  his  birthplace.— S.  ware, 
Cera m.,  ancient  Roman  pottery,  opaque,  and  soft  dark  red. 
Sa'mi-an,  n.  A  native  or  inhabitant  of  Samos, 
sam'lel  (sSm'ySl),  n.  [Turk,  sam-yeli ;  Ar.  samm  poison 
-j-  Turk,  yel  wind.  Cf.  simoom.]  The  simoom, 
sam'l  sen  (sftm'T-sSn),  n.  [Jap.,  fr.  Chin.  sorD  hsxen 4  three 
strings.]  Music. 

A  Japanese  banjo¬ 
like  instrument  of 
three  strings. 

sa'mite  (sa'mit),  n.  _  4 

[OF.  samit,  LL.  sn-  Sam.sen.  a  Plectrum. 

in  Hum,  examitum ,  fr.  LGr.  ito?,  £a/xT)To<j,  woven  with 


six  threads;  Gr.  «£  six  -j-  pivot  a  thread.  See  six;  cf. 
dimity.]  A  kind  of  heavy  silk  stuff,  generally  interwoven 
with  gold. 

sam'Iet  (sSm'ISt),  n.  [Cf.  salmonet.]  A  young  or  small 
salmon  ;  a  parr. 

sam'mi-er  (sSm'T-er),  n.  [See  sammy.]  A  machine  for 
pressing  the  water  from  skins  in  tanning, 
sam'my  (sSin'T ;  sam'T),  a.  [Cf.  dial,  sam  moist,  lialf- 
cookecl,  AS.  sdmsoden  half-cooked.]  Clammy;  sodden; 
watery.  Dial,  or  Cant. 

sam'my  (sSm'T),  v.  t. ;  -mied  (-Yd) ;  -my-ing.  Leather  Manuf. 
To  moisten  (skins  or  hides)  with  water  in  dressing. 
Sa-mo'an  (sa-mo'thi),  a.  Of  or  pert,  to  the  Samoan  (for- 
j  merly,  Navigators’)  Islands,  or  their  inhabitants. 
Sa-mo'an,  n.  One  of  the  natives  of  Samoa,  among  the  fin¬ 
est  and  purest  in  type  of  the  Polynesians,  known  for  their 
cleanliness,  dignity,  and  intelligence  ;  also,  their  language, 
the  most  archaic  of  the  Polynesian  languages. 

Sam'o-lus  (e5m'6-lus),  n.  [L.,  mentioned  by  Pliny  as  the 
Gallic  name  of  a  plant.]  Bot.  A  small  genus  of  primula- 
ceous  mainly  tropical  herbs  liaviug  small  white  flowers  w’ith 
a  perigynous  corolla  including  five  6tamens  and  five  stami- 
nodia.  S.  Jloribundus  is  the  water  pimpernel. 

Sam  o  the'ri  um  (-the'rT-fim),  n.  [NL. ;  Samos ,  island  in 
the  iEgean  -f-  -therium.']  Paleon.  A  genus  of  extinct  ungu¬ 
lates  of  the  Miocene  of  Greece.  They  are  allied  to  the  gi¬ 
raffe,  but  have  a  shorter  neck  and  no  median  frontal  knob. 
Sam  o  thra'cian  (-thra'shan),  a.  [Gr.  '2.apo6r  :d/<ios.]  Of 
or  pertaining  to  Samotlirace,  or  designating,  or  pertaining 
to,  the  mysteries  for  which  it  wras  anciently  famous.  See 
Cabiri.  —  n.  A  native  or  inhabitant  of  Samotlirace. 
Sam'o-var  (sSm'o-var),  7j.  [Russ.,  lit.,  self-boiler.]  A  metal 
urn  used  in  Russia  for  making  tea.  The  water  is  heated  by 
charcoal  placed  in  a  pipe,  which  passes  through  the  urn. 
Sam  o-yed',  Sam  o-yede'  (sSm'o-ySd'),  n.  [Russ.  Samo- 
yed.]  1.  One  of  a  Mongolian  people,  hunters  and  fishers, 
closely  allied  to  the  Lapps  in  type.  Their  camps  are  scat¬ 
tered  along  the  Arctic  coasts  of  Tobolsk  and  Yeniseisk. 

2.  One  of  a  breed  of  dogs  native  of  northeastern  Russia 
and  western  Siberia,  where  they  are  extensively  used  for 
herding  reindeer  and  as  sledge  dogs. 

Sam  o-yed'ic  (sXm'o-ySd'Tk),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the 
Samoyeds  or  their  language.  —  n.  The  language  of  the 
Samoyeds.  See  Ural-Altaic. 

samp  (6&mp),  7i.  [Massachusetts  Indian  nasaump  un¬ 
parched  meal  porridge.]  An  article  of  food  consisting  of 
maize  broken  or  bruised,  which  is  cooked  by  boiling,  aud 
usually  eaten  with  milk  ;  coarse  hominy.  U.  S. 
sam'pan  (sSm'pSn),  71.  [Chinese  san* 1 *  pan3,  lit.,  three 

planks.]  A  _ _  _  — _ _ - •  —  x 

skiff,  used  on  ' 
the  coasts  of 
China, Japan, 
and  neigh- 
boring  is- 
lands,  pro¬ 
pelled  usual¬ 
ly  with  a  scull.  It _ _ 

sometimes  has  a  "  ; 

sail,  and  usually  a  mat 
roofing  over  its  cabin.  Sampan, 

sarn'phire  (sSm'fir),  n.  [F.  l’herbe  de  Saint  Pierre.  See 
saint;  Peter.]  Bot.  a  A  fleshy  apiaceotis  European  plant 
( Crithmum  viarilimum),  growing  along  the  seacoast.  This 
and  the  next  are  sometimes  pickled,  b  Common  glasswort 
(Salicornia  herbacea).  c  An  asteraceous  maritime  shrub 
( Borrichia  arborescens\  of  the  West  Indies, 
sam'ple  (sSm'p’l  07\  esp.  in  British  use ,  sam'p’l),  n.  [ME. 
sample,  asaumple ,  OF.  essample,  example,  fr.  L.  exemplum. 
See  example  ;  cf.  ensample,  sampler.]  1.  An  example; 
a  pattern  ;  also,  a  parable.  Obs.  “  A  sample  to  the  young¬ 
est.”  Shak. 

Thus  lie  concludes,  and  every  hardy  knight 
His  sample  followed  *  Fairfax. 

2.  A  part  of  anything  presented  for  inspection,  or  shown 
as  evidence  of  the  quality  of  the  whole  ;  a  specimen. 

I  design  this  hut  lor  a  samjde  of  what  I  hope  more  fully  to 
discuss.  Woodward. 

Syn.  —  Specimen.  See  example. 

sam'ple,  t;.  t. ;  sam'pled  (-p’ld) ;  sam'pling  (-plTng).  1.  To 
test  by  comparing.  Obs. 

2  To  make  or  show  something  similar  to  ;  to  match.  Obs. 

3.  To  take  or  to  test  a  sample  or  samples  of  ;  as,  to  sample 
sugar,  teas,  w'ools,  cloths. 

4.  To  yield  as  a  sample;  as, the  ore  samples 8  per  cent  of  tin. 
sam'pier  (-pier),  n.  [ME.  samplere  original,  model,  OF.  es - 

samplaire.  Cf.  sample. n., exemplar.]  1.  =  sample,  1.  Obs. 


deceased,  so  related  that  thcliv-  | 
ing  is  bound  only  to  present  a  | 
libation  of  water  to  the  dead. 
Sa-man'tha  (s  d-111  a  n't  h  «),  n.  ! 
Fern  prop  name  [I).  Hib  I  i 
Sam'a-oth  (sRin'ff-bth  ;  -5th). | 
Sam  a-ra'im  (Natn'd-ru'lm)  D. 
Hib. 

Sam'a-rath  ( s  fi  ni'a-r  a  t  h ),  or 
Sam'a-reth  (-rcth).  D.  Rib. 
sa-mare'  (sdr-miir')  Var  of 

I  SI  MAR. 

Sam  a-ri'a  (sam'd-rT'd)  (1  Par 
xii.  5) ;  Common  Version  Shem'- 
a-ri'ah  D.  Ihh. 
sa-ma'rl-a  (sd-nm'rT-d  :  llo),  v 
('hem.  Samnrium  sesquioxide, 
SujO  *.  a  faintly  yellow  powder. 
Sam  a  ri'as  (sain/tii-rT'dB).  D. 

I  R  ib 

sa-mar'ra,  n.  [LL.  Cf.  simar.] 

I  =  sanbenito,2. 

|  Samas.  Var  of  Shamash. 
j  samatize,  r.  t.  To  excommuni¬ 
cate  with  semntha  curse  Ohs.  j 
samatra.  d*  Sumatra. 
Sam'a-tus  ( sam'd-tfis).  Ri‘> 
Sa'ma-Ve'dai •‘ii'imi-va'dd).  n. 

<  [Skr.  Sdmareda  the  Voda  of  i 
,  chanted  stanzas.  ]  See  V  ki»a 
Bam'bal  (nam'lvVl).  Bam'bel.  n 
\  [  Malay  samhal.]  A  curry  sauce, 
i  Malay  Archipelago 
sam-ba'qui  (snm-hu'ke),  w.  A 
ahell  mound  or  kitchen  midden 
I  Sn  .4  mer 

sam  be-nl'to.  +  sanrf.nito  I 
sam'bhar.  sam'bhur  Vnrs.  of 

SAMRAK. 

sam'book.  sam'bouk.  sam'bou- 

ka.  Vars.  of  samiu'K. 
sambouse,  n.  [Tatar  som.ia.]  I 


A  3'ntar  pasty  of  chopped  meats 
aiul  herbs.  'Ohs. 
sam'bre  Vnr.  of  vambar 
8am-bn'ca  (sam-hn'kd)  ^'ar 

of  SAMBl'K  E 

8ambucy.  n  [See  Samimti’s.] 
A n  e  1  d e r  tree  O'  s  |  < Jbs .  I 

sambue.  n.  pi.  f()FJ  Housings  I 
sam'buk  (sani'hdbk  ;  nrnn'-), 
n  [Ar.  siinhnk  J  A  small  kind 
of  Arab  dhow. 

sam'bul  (-bool ),  n  =  m  miu’I. 
sam'bur  \’ar  of  sam  ra  r 
gam'cioth  (dial  sdm'kh'th).  n. 
|  Prob.  for  sam/iler  rlofh.]  A  Kam- 
pler.  Ohs.  or  Dm!  Eng  \Ohs. I 
sam-crisp, a  Somew  hat  curled.  | 
samdede.  a.  [•<//»,  a  -+-  dedc, 
var.  of  dead.]  Half  dead  Ohs. 
same  +  shame  [vnr.  of  saim  I 
same  <')hs.orScot  X- dial  Eng  | 
samed.  adv.  Togetlier  ;  ut  the 
Kiune  time.  Ohs 
Sa-me'ius  (sd-me'yt/s).  Rih. 
ea'mekh.  sa'mech  (8;im'*nk),  n. 
[Ilcb.  samekh .]  The  fifteenth 
letter  [Dj  of  the  Hebrew  alpha¬ 
bet,  corresponding  to  Eng.  s  As 
a  numeral  =  6b.  [Eng.  I 

Bam'el.  \'nr.  of  sammel.  Dial. | 
Samele.  d*  Seme  i.e 
game'ly.  a  Monotonous.  — 
adr.  —  same'U-neBs  (sa  m'l  I- 
nPs),  n.  AH  Ohs  or  Dial. 
sam 'en  Short  for  K. a  a  m  i  n  f.. 
samen,  a.  Same.  Ohs.  or  Scot. 
gamen.  game.  adr.  [AS. samen. 
See  samk,  «.]  Together.  Ohs 
samenly.  adr  Together.  Obs 
samentale,  a.  ISee  samtal.] 
Harmonious.  Obs. 


S  Araer.  Ahbr.  South  America. 
Samescretan.  d*  Sanskrit. 
samet.  sameamette.  d*  samite 
samfayl.  +  sanfail 
sam 'fire.  Samphire  Ref  Sp 
Sam  gar-ne't  o'sam'giir-ne'ho). 
Jiih. 

samhale.  a.  [See  sam,  a.)  Half 
hale  ;  weak  ;  feeble.  Ohs 
Sa'ml  (sa'ml).  Rib. 

Sa-mi'a  (sa-mT'a).  D  Rib 
gamine,  d*  samen. 

Sa'mi-ot  (sa'ml-5t),  Sa'mi-ote 
(-ot).  a  \  n  [Cf.  F.  aamiotel] 
Saminn 

Sa'mis  (pS'mJs)  Rib. 
Sam'khya  (sffm'kya)  Var  of 
Sankhva 

Sam'lah  (s&m'ld).  Rih. 
samm  Var.  of  sam,  v.  i. 
Sam'ma  a  (sam'rt-d).  D  Rib 
Sam'ma-i  (-1)  D.  Rih 
gamman.  d*  salmon. 
sam'mel  ( sftm'U  ;  dial  s&m'-). 
n.  Sandy  or  loamy  gravel. 
Chiefly  Dial.  Eng. 
sammel  brick.  =  place  bric  k. 
Bammen  d*  8AMN. 

8ammertale.  d*  samentale. 
gammon,  d*  salmon. 
Sam-mu'a  (fW-mfi'd).  D  Rib. 
Sam'mus  (sam'ria).  Rih. 
sam'my  (s ain't).  Var.  of 
swami.  India  [Samuel.] 
Sam'my  ( sam'T).  n.  1.  Dim  of  | 
2.  [iisnat/g  I  c.]  Ninny  ;  sim¬ 
pleton.  Col  fog.  Sc  Dial.  Eng. 
sammy  n  +  samen. 
samn.  r.  t.  [AS.  tamnian.)  Obs. 
or  Dial.  Eng.  1.  To  collect; 
gather  ;  assemble  ;  unite. 

2  To  consort  with  ;  join.  Obs. 


3  To  curdle  (milk). 
gair.ee.  d*  samen. 
samneward.  adr.  [Cf  AS.  spf- 
samne,  setsomne,  together,  and 
E  -ward.]  Together  Ohs. 
Sam'nite  URni'iiTt),  w.  a  One 
of  the  people  of  ancient  Sam- 
mum.  a  mountainous  district  of 
south  central  Italy.  They  were 
an  olislioot  of  the  Sabines,  and 
spoke  the  Oscan  language,  b 
Rom.  Antig  One  of  a  class  of 
gladiators  eo  called  because 
armed  like  the  natives  oi  Sam- 
nium.  They  bore  u  long  shield. 
—  Sam'nite.  o.  [w.  =Zhmud.| 
Sam  o-gi'tian(8am/6-iTsh'rf»),| 
Sam'o-jed  .  Var  of  Samovkd 
samon  d*  salmon 
samony.  d*  simony. 
samorin,  samory.  d*  zamorin. 
Sam  o  sa-te'ni-an  (Fam'5-sd-te'- 

nl-/i n ),  n  [L.  Samosafenus  pert, 
to  Samoeata,  a  city  on  the  Eu¬ 
phrates,  Gr  Zau.6oa.Ta.  I  Reel. 
Hist.  A  Paulian. 
samoun  d*  salmon 
sam  pa-gui'ta  (sanVpa-ge'ta), 
n  [Sp.  (in  the  Philippines), 
dim.  of  Tag.  sarnjiaya.]  The 
Arabian  jasmine.  Phil.  I. 
sam-pa'loc  (s  a  m-p  «'l  5  k ).  n. 
[Tag.l  The  tamarind.  Phil  I 
sampere  d*  samphire 
sam'pi  (sam'pT),  n.  See  3d  san 
sam'pla-ry.  n.  [OF.  cssamjda- 
rie,  essamplaire.  Cf.  sampler. J 
Example  ;  copy ; pattern;  hence, 
instructor.  Ohs.  [Obs. | 

sam'ple-leBB,  a.  Unexampled  I 
sam'ple-ment.n.  Example.  Obs. 


f  -  .  .  .....  oil  .  chair  -  co;  sine,  ink  ;  4*en,  thin;  nature,  verdure  (250);  K  =  cl>  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144) ;  bow  ;  yet;  zh  =  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Goici. 
’  ’  ’  ’  Full  explanations  of  Al,l>rc\ lulions,  SIijiis,  etc.,  limnoilately  precede  the  \  ocabulury. 
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2.  A  piece  of  needlework  ;  orig.,  one  made  to  preserve  a 
pattern,  or  patterns  ;  later,  one  made  as  a  sample  of  skill. 
3-  [From  sample,  v.]  One  who  makes  up  samples  for  in¬ 
spection  ;  one  who  examines  samples,  or  by  samples ;  as,  a 
wool  sampler. 

4  Any  of  various  devices  for  extracting  samples,  as  from 
a  bag  of  grain,  a  tub  of  butter,  a  quantity  of  ore,  etc. 
sample  room  a  A  room  where  samples  are  shown,  b  A 
barroom  or  saloon.  Local  &  Cant ,  (J.  S. 

Samp'son.  or  Samp'son’s,  snake'root'teSmp'sun,  -sunz; 
situ'-).  a  A  fabaceous  plant  ( Psoralea  pedunculala)  of  the 
southern  United  States.  Its  root  is  said  to  have  tonic 
properties,  b  Any  of  several  American  gentians, 
sam'shu  (sSm'shoo),  n.  [Chiu,  tan1  three  -j-  shao1  fire,  i.  e., 
thrice  distilled.]  An  alcoholic  liquor  distilled  inChiua  from 
rice  or  large  millet;  also,  in  general,  a  spirituous  drink. 
Sam'son  (skin's fin),  n.  [Gr.  fr.  Heb .  Shimshon.] 

1.  Lit.,  splendid  sun;  —  masc.  prop.  name.  F.  Samson 
(aaN'sdN') ;  Sp.  SansSn  (san-son') ;  Pg.  Sansao  (saN-souN'). 
Also  Samp'son  (aSmp'sftn ;  sXm'-). 

2-  An  Israelite  of  Bible  record  (see  Judges  xiii.),  distin¬ 
guished  for  his  great  strength  ;  hence,  a  man  of  extraor¬ 
dinary  physical  strength. 

3.  [often  l.  c.]  Short  for  Samson  post. 

Samson  post.  [Cf .  Samson,  2.J  f often  l.  c. J  Any  of  various 
posts  used  in  positions  where  great  strength  is  requisite. 
Specif.:  a  Naut.  (1)  A  post  resting  on  the  keelson  and  sup¬ 
porting  a  deck  beam.  (2)  A  post  for  use  in  securing  a  cable, 
sometimes  used  instead  of  towing  bitts,  etc.  fc  Chiefiy 
Naut.  A  temporary  or  movable  pillar  carrying  a  leading 
block  or  pulley.  0  Logging.  A  post  used,  together  with 
a  chain  and  hook,  for  starting  a  log.  etc.  d  The  post  that 
supports  the  walking  beam  in  a  well-boring  apparatus. 
Sam'u-el  (sSm'ft-Bl),  n.  [L.,  fr.  Gr.  2 p.ovf)A,  fr.  Heb. 
Shemuel.]  1.  Lit.,  heard  of  God;  asked  for  of  God;  — 
masc.  prop.  name.  F.  Samuel  (s&'inwSF);  It.  Samuele 
(aa-mwa'la) ;  G.  Samuel  (za'indb-61)  ;  D.  Samuel  (sa'mOb- 
51).  —  Dim.  Sam ,  Sammy. 

2.  a  A  famous  Hebrew  judge  and  prophet,  b  Either  of 
the  Books  of  Samuel.  See  Old  Testament. 

sa'mu-ral'  (sa,md&-ri/),  n.  pi.  <fc  sing.  [Jap.]  In  the  for¬ 
mer  feudal  system  of  Japan,  the  class,  or  a  member  of  the 
class,  of  military  retainers  of  the  daimios,  constituting  the 
gentry  or  lesser  nobility.  They  possessed  power  of  life 
and  death  over  the  commoners,  and  wore  two  swords  as 
their  distinguishing  mark.  Their  special  rights  and  privi¬ 
leges  were  abolished  with  the  fall  of  feudalism  in  1871. 
san'a-ble  (s5n'd-b’l),  a.  [L.  sanabilis ,  fr.  sanare  to  heal, 
fr.  sanus  sound,  healthy.  See  sane.]  Capable  of  being 
healed  or  cured  ;  susceptible  of  remedy.  —  san'a-bil'i-ty 
(-bll'T-tt),  san'a-ble  ness,  n.  All  Rare . 
san'a-tlve  (s5n'd-tlv),  a.  [LL.  sanativus.]  Having  the 
power  to  cure  or  heal ;  curative  ;  healing ;  tending  to  heal ; 
sanatory.  —  san'a-tive  ness,  n. 

san'a-to'ri-um  (-to'rT-wm;  201),  n. ;  pi.  L.  -ria  (-a),  E. 
-riums  (-umz).  [L.,  neut.  of  sanatorius  giving  health.] 

1.  A  health  resort;  a  locality  selected  as  a  retreat  because 
of  its  salubrity;  specif.,  a  high-altitude  summer  station  in 
a  tropical  country  for  European  troops,  officials,  or  resi¬ 
dents,  as  Darjeeling  in  India. 

2.  An  establishment  for  the  treatment  of  the  sick,  esp.  one 
that  makes  much  use  of  natural  therapeutic  agents  or  local 
conditions,  or  that  employs  some  specific  treatment,  or  that 
treats  particular  diseases.  See  sanitarium. 

san'a-to  ry  (s£n'«-to-rT),  a.  [L.  sanatorius ,  fr.  L.  sanare 
to  heal.  See  sanable.]  Conducive  to  health  ;  tending  to 
cure  ;  healing  ;  curative  ;  sanative. 

Sanatory  ordinances  for  the  protection  of  public  health,  such 
as  quarantine,  lever  hospitals,  draining,  etc.  De  Quincey. 

Sy  n.—  Sanatory  and  sanitary  should  not  be  confounded. 
Sanatory  signifies  conducive  to  health  ;  sanitary  has  the 
more  general  meaning  of  pertaining  to  health  ;  as,  the  camp 
is  not  sanatory ,  its  sanitary  conditions  are  bad. 
san  be-ni'tO  (s5n'b5-ne'to),  n.  [Sp.  &  Pg.  sambenito  ;  prop., 
Saint  Benedict.]  1.  Anciently,  a  sackcloth  coat  worn  by 
penitents  on  being  reconciled  to  the  church. 

2.  A  garment  or  cap,  or  sometimes  both,  painted  with 
flames,  figures  of  devils,  etc.,  and  worn  by  persons  who  had 
been  condemned  by  the  Inquisition  and  were  brought  forth 
for  punishment  at  the  auto-da-fe. 

san'cho  pe'dro  (sSij'ko  pe'dro).  [Sp.  Pedro  Peter.l  Card 
Playing.  A  variety  of  auction  pitch  in  which  the  nine 
(sancho)  and  five  (pedro)  of  trumps  are  added  as  counting 
cards  at  their  pip  value,  and  the  ten  of  trumps  counts  game, 
sanc  tl  fi  ca'tlon  (sSijk'tT-fT-ka'shan),  n.  [L.  sanctifica- 
tio :  cf.  F.  sanctification.]  1.  Act  of  sanctifying,  or  state 
of  being  sanctified  ;  esp.,  Theol .,  the  act  or  process  of  God’s 
grace  by  which  the  affections  of  men  are  purified,  or  alien¬ 
ated  from  sin  and  the  world,  and  exalted  to  a  supreme  love 
to  God  ;  also,  the  state  of  being  thus  purified. 

2.  Act  of  consecrating;  consecration.  Bp.  Burnet. 

sanc'tl  fled  (sSr)k'tT-fid),p?’^.  &p.p.  of  sanctify.  Specif.: 
p.  a.  Made  holy  ;  also,  made  to  have  the  air  of  sanctity  ; 
sanctimonious.  —  sanc'ti-fPed-ly  (-fi'Sd-lT),  adr. 
sanc'tl-fi'er  (-fi'er),  n.  One  who  sanctifies;  specif,  [cop.], 
Theol. ,  the  Holy  Spirit. 

sanc'tl-fy  (fi),  v.  t. ;  sanc'ti-fied  (-fid) ;  sanc'ti-fy'ing 
(-fi'Tng).  [F.  sanctifier ,  or  L.  sanctificare ;  sanctus  holy 


-[-  -ficare  (in  comp.)  to  make  :  cf.  ME.  seintefien.  OF.  sainte- 
fier.  See  saint  ;  -fy.1  1.  To  make  free  from  sin  ;  to  cleanse 
from  moral  corruption  and  pollution;  to  purify. 

Sanctify  them  through  thy  truth.  John  xvil.  17. 

2.  To  make  sacred  or  holy  ;  to  set  apart  to  a  holy  or  reli¬ 
gious  use  ;  to  consecrate  by  appropriate  rites  ;  to  hallow. 

God  blessed  the  seventh  duy  and  sanctified  it.  Gen •  n.  o. 

3.  To  make  efficient  as  the  means  of  holiness  ;  to  render 
productive  of  holiness  or  piety. 

A  means  which  his  mercy  hath  sanctified  so  to  me  as  to  niake 
me  repent  of  that  unjust  act.  .  Ai Ao«,  Basili/ce. 

4.  To  impart  or  impute  venerableness,  inviolability,  title 
to  reverence,  respect,  or  the  like,  to  ;  to  give  sanction  to. 

Truth  guards  the  poet,  sanctifies  the  line  Pope. 
sanc'ti  mo'ni-ous  (s5i)k/tT-mo'nI-us),  a.  [See  sanctimony.] 

1.  Possessing  sanctity  ;  holy  ;  sacred  ;  saintly.  Obs.  Shak. 

2.  Making  a  show  of  sanctity  ;  affecting  saintliness  ;  hyp¬ 
ocritically  devout  or  pious. 

— sanc  ti -mo'ni-ous  ly,«rfiL— sanc'ti-mo'ni-ous-ness.n. 

Banc'ti  mo-ny  (s5i]k'ti-in6-nT),  n.  [L.  sanctimonia ,  fr. 
sanctus  holy  :  cf.  OF.  sunctimotiie.  See  saint.]  1.  Holi¬ 
ness  ;  devoutness  ;  sanctity.  Obs. 

2.  Outward  or  artificial  saintliness  ;  assumed  or  pretended 
holiness;  hypocritical  devoutness. 
sanc'tion  (siujk'shftn),  7i..  [L.  sanctio,  fr.  sane  ire.  sanctum , 
to  render  sacred  or  inviolable,  to  fix  unalterably  :  cf.  F. 
sanction.  See  saint.]  1.  Solemn  or  ceremonious  ratifica¬ 
tion  ;  an  official  act  of  a  superior  by  which  he  ratifies  and 
gives  validity  to  the  act  of  some  other  person  or  body ; 
establishment  or  furtherance  of  anything  by  giving  author¬ 
ity  to  it ;  confirmation  ;  approbation. 

The  strictest  professors  of  reason  have  added  the  sanction  of 
their  testimony.  t.  natts 

2.  That  which  induces  the  observance  of  law  or  custom  ; 
specif.:  a  Law.  The  detriment,  loss  of  reward,  or  other 
coercive  intervention  annexed  to  a  violation  of  a  law  as  a 
means  of  enforcing  the  law.  This  may  consist  in  the  direct 
infliction  of  injury  or  inconvenience,  as  in  the  punish¬ 
ments  of  crime  (punitive  sanctions)  or  in  mere  coercion,  res¬ 
titution,  or  undoing  of  w  hat  was  wrongly  accomplished, 
as  in  the  judgments  of  civil  actions  (civil  sanctions).  A  sanc¬ 
tion  may  take  the  form  of  a  reward  (remuneratorv  sanction) 
that  is  withheld  for  failure  to  comply  with  the  law.  b 
Ethics.  Any  influence,  as  pleasure,  pain,  or  the  sense  of 
duty,  which  impels  to  rnotal  action,  c  Psychol.  Any 
ground  for  action,  whether  clearly  recognized  or  only  in¬ 
stinctive.  d  See  pragmatic  sanction. 

Syn.  —  Ratification,  authorization,  authority,  counte¬ 
nance,  indorsement,  support,  approval, 
sanc'tion,  v.  t. ;  sanctioned  (-slmnd);  sanc'tion-ing. 

1.  To  give  sanction  to;  to  ratify  ;  confirm  ;  approve. 

2.  To  annex  a  sanction  or  penalty  to  the  violation  of  (a 
right,  obligation,  or  command). 

Syn.  —  Confirm,  authorize,  countenance.  See  ratify. 
sanc'tion,  v.  i.  To  enforce  obedience  by  or  as  a  sanc¬ 
tion  ;  —  chiefly  in  sanctioning  and  sanctioned  rights  (see 
right,  n.,  2  b). 

sanc'tion-a-tive  (saijk'slmn-a-tTv),  a.  Imposing,  or  en¬ 
forcing  obedience  by,  a  sanction  ;  as,  sanctionative  rights, 
sanc'ti-ty  (s5ijk'tT-tT),  n. ;  pi.  -ties  (-tTz).  [L.  sanctitas, 
fr.  sanctus  holy.  See  saint.]  1.  State  or  quality  of  being 
sacred  or  holy  ;  holiness  ;  saintliness  ;  godliness. 

To  sanctity  she  made  no  pretense,  and,  indeed,  narrowly  escaped 
the  imputation  of  irreligion.  Macaulay. 

2.  Sacredness  ;  solemnity  ;  inviolability  ;  religious  binding 
force  ;  as,  the  sanctity  of  an  oath. 

3-  A  holy  being  or  object.  Rare.  Milton. 

Syn.  —  Godliness,  piety,  devotion,  goodness,  purity,  reli¬ 
giousness,  sacredness,  solemnity.  See  holiness. 
sanc'tu-a-ry  (sSijk'^u-a-rT),  n.  ;  pi.  -ries  (-rlz).  [ME. 
seintuarie ,  OF.  saintuaire ,  F.  saiictuaire ,  fr.  L.  sanctuary 
um ,  fr.  sanctus  sacred,  holy.  See  saint.]  1.  A  conse¬ 
crated  place,  as  one  devoted  to  the  keeping  of  sacred  things. 
Specif.  :  a  The  temple  at  Jerusalem,  or  the  most  retired 
part  of  it,  called  the  Holy  of  Holies,  in  which  was  kept  the 
ark  of  the  covenant,  and  into  which  no  person  Was  permit¬ 
ted  to  enter  except  the  high  priest,  and  he  only  once  a 
year  to  intercede  for  the  people  ;  also,  the  most  sacred  part 
of  the  tabernacle,  b  The  most  sacred  part  of  any  reli¬ 
gious  building,  esp.  that  part  of  a  Christian  church  in  which 
the  altar  is  placed,  c  A  house  consecrated  to  the  w-orship 
of  God  ;  a  church,  temple,  or  other  building  for  worship, 
d  Classical  Antiq.  A  place  consecrated  to  some  god  or 
gods,  whether  open  or  inclosed,  sometimes  a  grove,  some¬ 
times  an  inclosure  containing  a  temple,  shrines,  theater, 
etc.  ;  as,  the  sanctuary  of  Pandion  in  Athens,  e  A  portable 
shrine  for  sacred  relics.  Obs.  f  A  churchyard  or  conse¬ 
crated  burying  ground.  Obs.  or  Dial. 

2.  A  sacred  and  inviolable  asylum  ;  a  place  of  refuge  and 
protection  ;  shelter  ,  refuge  ;  protection.  See  asylum,  n.,  1. 
sanc'tum  (s&ijk'tfzm),  n.  [L.,  p.  p.  of  sanciie  to  conse¬ 
crate.]  A  sacred  place  ;  hence,  a  place  of  retreat ;  a  room 
reserved  for  personal  use  ;  as,  an  editor’s  sanctum. 
sanc'tum  sanc-to'rum  (sSiik-to'rQm ;  201).  [L.J  a  The 
holy  of  holies  ;  the  most  holy  place,  b  A  place,  as  a  room, 
strictly  private  ;— often  usea  ironically  or  jocosely. 
Sanc'tus  (-tws),  n.  [L.  sanctus,  p.  p.  of  sancire.]  i.  Eccl. 
A  part  of  the  Mass,  or  a  part  of  the  Communion  service,  of 


which  the  first  words  in  Latin  are  Sanctus ,  sanctus ,  sanctus 
[Holy,  holy,  holy]  ;  — called  also  Tersanctus. 

2.  Music.  A  setting  of  the  Sanctus. 

Sanctus  bell.  A  bell  rung  by  the  server  at  certain  times 
during  the  Mass  or  Communion  service,  as  at  the  banc- 
tus  (whence  the  name),  before  the  consecration  of  the 
elements,  at  the  elevation  of  the  Host  and  of  the  chalice, 
etc.  In  medieval  churches  the  Sanctus  bell  was  often 
hung  in  an  exterior  turret  or  bell  cot  over  or  near  the 

sand  (s3nd),  n.  [AS.  sand  ;  akin  to  D.  zand,G.  sand,  OHG. 
sant,  Icel.  sandr,  Dan.  &  Sw.  sand ,  Gr.  dpaOos.]  1.  A 
loose  material  consisting  of  small  but  easily  distinguishable 
grains  (most  commonly  of  quartz),  resulting  from  the  disin¬ 
tegration  of  rocks.  It  is  used  for  making  mortar  and 
glass,  as  an  abrasive,  for  molds  in  founding,  etc. 

Most  sand  consists  chiefly  of  quartz.  J •  D.  Dana. 

2.  Also  pi.  A  tract,  region,  or  deposit,  of  sand  ;  beach  ; 
shore.  “Even  as  men  wrecked  upon  a  sand."  Shak. 

3.  A  sandstone  ;  as,  the  oil  sands  of  Pennsylvania.  b.S. 

4.  The  sand  in  the  hourglass  ;  hence,  a  moment  or  interval 
of  time  ;  pi.,  the  moments  of  one’s  life. 

The  sands  are  numbered  that  make  up  my  life.  Shak. 

5.  Courage  ;  pluck  ;  grit.  Slang. 

sand  (sSnd),  v.  t.  ;  band'ed  ;  sand'ing.  1.  To  sprinkle  or 
powder  with  sand;  as,  to  sand  a  freshly  painted  surface 
in  imitation  of  stone  ;  to  sand  ink  to  dry  it. 

2.  To  cover  with  sand  ;  esji  :  a  To  bury  (oysters)  beneath 
drifting  sand  or  mud.  b  To  fill,  as  harbors,  etc.,  with 
sand,  as  by  the  action  of  currents  ;  —  usually  with  up. 

3.  To  mix  with  6and  ;  to  add  sand  to  ;  as,  to  sand  sugar. 

4.  To  drive  upon  the  sand  ;  — said  of  a  vessel.  Obs.  or  R. 

san'dal  (s&n'dal),  n.  Sandalwood.  Tennyson. 

san'dal.  n.  [Ar.  <;andul.]  A  narrow  two-masted  boat,  used 

on  the  Barbary  coast  and  on  the  Nile, 
san'dal.  n.  [F.  sandale,  L.  sandalium,  Gr.  cravSdAiov,  dim. 
of  advSaAov,  prob.  fr.  Per.  sandal.']  1.  A  kind  of  shoe 
consisting  of  a  sole  strapped  to  the 
foot ;  a  protection  for  the  foot,  cover¬ 
ing  its  lower  surface  only.  Sandals  are 
much  worn  amon^  Orientals,  and  are 
a  part  of  the  official  dress  of  Roman 
Catholic  bishops  and  abbots. 

2.  A  fancy  slipper  or  hall-boot. 

3.  A  strap  or  latcliet  to  hold  on  a 
slipper  or  low  shoe  by  passing  across  Sandals,  showing  two 
the  foot  or  around  the  ankle,  —  in  method,  of  fastening, 
use  during  the  first  half  of  the  19th  century. 

4.  A  rubber  overshoe  cut  very  low,  either  with  an  entire 
sole  and  a  strip  across  the  instep  or  with  a  sole  lor  the 
fore  part  of  the  foot  only  and  a  strip  back  of  the  heel. 

san'daled,  san'dalled  (siln'dald),  a.  1.  Wearing  san¬ 
dals.  “His  sandaled  feet.”  Longfellow. 

2.  Fastened  with  a  sandal.  See  sandal,  3. 
san  dal'l  form  (sSn-d&l'T-ffirm  ;  sXn'dal-T-fbim'),  a.  [jon- 
dal  -}-  -form.]  Shaped  like  a  sandal  or  slipper, 
san'dal  tree  (sftn'dtfl).  [Cf.  santol.J  An  East  Indian  me* 
liaceous  tree  ( Sandoricum  indicum)  often  cultivated  in 
the  tropics  for  its  fruit,  used  in  preserves  and  pickles, 
san'dal  wood  (-wood'),  n.  [F.  sandal ,  santal ,  through 
LL.,  fr.  Gr.  aavra Aov ;  ultimately  fr.  Skr.  candana.  Cf. 
sanders.]  1.  a  The  compact,  close-grained,  fragrant, 
yellowish  wood  of  an  East  Indian  santalaceous  tree  (San- 
talum  album),  or  the  tree  itself.  The  wood  is  much  used 
in  ornamental  carving  and  cabinetwork  ;  its  odor  drives 
away  insects,  and  it  is  therefore  of  value  for  chests  and 
boxes,  b  Any  of  various  other  species  of  Santalum  or  their 
w  ood,  as  the  Polynesian  and  Hawaiian  S.  freycinetianum, 
often  distinguished  as  yellow  sandalwood;  the  Hawaiian 

5.  pyrularium;  the  Australian  S.  lanceolatum ,  etc.  C 
Either  of  two  Australian  santalaceous  trees  (Fusanus  spU 
caius  and  Exocarpus  lalifolius),  or  their  wood. 

2.  Any  of  various  other  trees  or  their  fragrant  wood,  w  hich 
in  some  respect  resembles  sandalwood  :  a  The  red  sandal¬ 
wood.  b  A  Russian  species  of  buckthorn  ( Rhamnus  da- 
huricus )  whose  wood  is  used  for  dyeing  leather,  c  In  Aus¬ 
tralia,  various  species  of  Myoporum  and  Eremophila  (see 
bastard  sandalwood),  d  In  Tasmania,  the  apocynaceoua 
tree  Alyxia  buxifolia. 

san'da-rac  (s5n'dd-r5k),  n.  [OF.  sandarac ,  sandarache , 
F.  sandaraque,  L.  sandaraca ,  Gr.  aavbap6.Kr\ ;  cf.  Skr.  sin- 
dura  minium.]  1.  Realgar.  Obs. 

2.  The  sandarac  tree. 

3.  A  brittle,  faintly  aromatic,  and  more  or  less  transparent 
resin  obtained  from  the  sandarac  tree,  usually  in  the  form 
of  pale  yellow  grains  or  tears.  It  is  used  chiefly  in  making 
varnish  and  as  incense.  Cf.  1st  pounce,  1.  Australian  san¬ 
darac  is  from  various  Australian  species  of  Calli/ris. 

sandarac  tree  a  A  large  pinaceous  tree  ( Calliti'is  qua- 
drivalvis)  of  Morocco,  with  a  hard,  durable,  fragrant  w  ood 
much  used  in  building,  and  as  the  source  of  the  resin  san¬ 
darac.  b  Any  of  several  Australian  species  of  Callitris. 
sand  badger  a  A  nocturnal  musteline  mammal  ( Arclonyx 
collaris)  of  India  having  a  naked  piglike  snout.  The  color 
is  dull  grayish  with  black  and  white  markings  on  the  head, 
b  A  Japanese  badger  {Meles  anakuma). 
snnd'bag  (sSnd'bSg'),  n.  1.  A  bag  filled  with  sand  or 
earth,  variously  used,  as  in  fortification,  for  ballast,  etc. 


B&m'pling  (sftm'plTng),  n. 
White  or  colored  paper  used 
esp.  to  display  textile  samples, 
samp 'lien-  t  samn. 
sampnolence.  +  somnolence. 

S  amp  s  se'an  (slmp-s  e'd  n  ; 
s&m-),  n.  [Gr.  2oqxvJ/cuo*.]  Eccl. 
One  of  an  eurly  .Jewish  Chris¬ 
tian  school  siiu  to  have  resem¬ 
bled  the  Essene.s  and  to  have 
had  Gnostic  tendencies. 

Samp 'ga  mes  (simp'sd-mez). 
Jiib. 

sampsoe  samsiic. 

Samp 'son.  Var.  of  Samson. 
Samp'Bon,  Dom'i-nie  (d5m'Y-nT 
sanrsrtn)*  A  *choolmnster  in 
Scott’s  “Guy  Mannering,"  “a 
poor,  modest,  humble  scholar 
who  had  won  his  way  through 
the  classics,  but  fallen  to  the  lee¬ 
ward  in  the  vovngeof  life.”  1 1  is 
favorite  exclamation  is,  “  Pro¬ 
digious  ! " 

Bamp'su-chlne,  n.  [LL.  samp- 
suchinum,  fr.  L.  sampsuchum 
marjoram.  Gr.  <rd)ii|(Vxov.] 
Sweet  marjoram.  Obs. 
oamrede.  a.  Half-red  ;  half- 
ripe.  Obs. 


samripe.  a.  Half-ripe.  Obs. 
Sam'sal  ( s&m'sl ).  D.  Bib. 
Sam'sa-rl  (-sd-rT).  D.  Bib. 
Samscortam.  +  Sanskrit. 
samshew.  4*  samshu. 
sam'shoo.  Var.  of  samshu. 
Sam-ska'ra  (s_Q  n-s  k  ii'r  d),  n. 
[Skr.  s  a  in  s  Kara  preparation, 
ceremony.]  Hinduism.  The  forty 
rites  performed  by  the  orthodox 
of  the  three  upper  castes.  These 
rites  mark  every  important  event 
from  birth  to  marriage, 
sam'son.  r.  t.  Logging.  To  di 
rect  the  fall  of  (a  tree)  by  means 
of  a  lever  and  pole. 

Samson  fish.  In  Australia  :  a  A 
carangoid  fish  ( Seriola  hippos). 
b  The  young  of  the  fish  Arripis 
trutta.  See  salmon,  3  a. 
Sam'son’s  snake'root'.  Var 
of  Sampson’s  snakeroot. 
samsu  -Y  samshu. 
samtal,  a.  [Cf.  Icel.  samtal  a 
colloquy,  interview,  akin  to  E. 
snwr.  and  tale  that  which  is 
told.)  Agreed.  Obs. 

8a-mu'a  (sd-mO'd).  D  Bib. 
samnn.  samen. 

||  B’a  mu  ser'  A  la  mou  tarde' 


(sA'mii'za'  a  la  moo'tard').  [F.] 
Lit.,  to  amuse  one’s  self  with  the 
mustard  ;  to  trifle  away  time, 
samyn.  Y  same.n. 
san,  prep.  =  sans,  without.  Ohs. 
san,  n.  Infamy  ;  shame.  Obs. 
san(sfin),  n.  [Gr.  trap.)  A  sibi¬ 
lant  letter  of  the  primitive  Greek 
alphabet,  later  revived  and  used 
as  a  numeral  to  denote  900,  with 
the  modern  name  sampi  (trap 
4-  "■!).  [of  SUNN. I 

san'a  fatin'd  ;  sh fin'd ).  Var.  I 
San  a-bas'sar  is  &  n  d-b  ft  s'd  r). 
Bib. 

San  a-bas'aa-rus  (-d-rfis).  Bib. 
san'ad  (sfin'od).  Var  of  sun- 

NUD.  [NAPPE. I 

sanappua.  Obs.  pi.  of  save-1 
sanashy.  Y  sannyasin. 
San'a-sib  (sftn'd-sTb).  Bib. 
aa-na'tion  (sd-na'ahtZn).  n.  [L. 
sanatio.  See  sanable. J  Act  of 
healing  or  curing.  Obs. 
san'a-tiv.  Sanative.  Ref.  Sp. 
San-bal'lat  (sftn-bftl'rft).’  Bib. 
aance'-bell'  (s&ns'bel''), n.  The 
SanctuRhell.  Ohs. 
san'cho  ( sftn'kfi),  n.  [Sp.,  prop, 
name. )  Card  Playing.  The  nine 


of  trumps  in  sancho  pedro. 
san'cho,  n.  [Ashanti  o-sankn.} 
A  kind  of  rude  guitar  of  hol¬ 
lowed  wood  with  a  long  neck 
and  strings  of  vegetable  fiber, 
played  by  American  negroes. 
Sancho  Panza.  See  Panza, 
Sancho. 

san-cite'.  r.  t.  [L.  sancitus.  p. 
p.  of  son  ci  re  to  sanction,  ratify.! 
To  ratify.  Obs. 
sanck'lhg.  Y  sankinq. 
sanct.  Y  saint. 
sane  ta-nim'i-ty^ftpk'td-nYm'- 
T-tT),  n.  rU.  sanctus  holy  +  ani¬ 
mus  mind.]  Holiness  of  mind. 
Rare. 

I!  Sanc'ta  Sanc'tis  (sfiqk'ta 
B&nk'tls).  (L.]  Holy  things  for 
holy  people  ;  —  an  exclamation 
in  the  Mozarabic  Liturgy  at  the 
elevation  of  the  Host. 

II  sanc'ta  slm-pll'cl-tas  (stm- 
pns'Y-tftsL  [L.J  Sacred  inno¬ 
cence;  innocent  simplicity, 
sanc'te  bell.  Sanctus  bell.  Ohs. 
sanc'tl-fi-cate,  a.  Sanctified. 

Obs. 

sane 'tl-fl-c ate  (sftijk'tY-fl-kat), 
v.  t.  [L.  sunctificatus,  p.  p.  of 


sanctificare.]  To  sanctify.  Obs. 
sanc'tl-fylng-ly.  adv.  of  sancti¬ 
fying.  p.  pr. 

sanc-til'o-quent  (sfipk-tYl'6- 
kw<-nt),  a.  [L.  sanctus  holy  -f 
loqnens  speaking.)  Discoursing 
on  heavenly  or  holy  things,  or  in 
a  holy  manner.  Rare. 
sane  ti-mo'ni-al  (sftpk'tY-mo'- 
nl-rtl),  a.  [Cf.  LL.  sanct inmni- 
alis  pious.]  Sanctimonious.  Obs. 
sanc'tion-a-ble  (sftijk'shun-d- 
b’l),  a.  See -able. 
sanc'tion-a-ry  (-ft-rY),  a.  Of, 
pert.  to.  or  giving,  sanction.  R. 
sanc'tion-er.  n.  One  that  sanc¬ 
tions. 

sanc'ti-tude(sflpk'tY-tOd).n  JL. 
sanctitndo.]  Rare.  1.  Sanctity. 
2.  Sanctimony. 

sanc'tu  a-rize  (sftpk'tfi-d-rY/.). 
v.  t.  To  shelter  by  a  sanctuary 
or  sacred  privileges.  Obs. 
sanc'tu-a  ry.  v.  t.  To  provide 
with  sanctuary.  Obs. 
sand.  n.  [AS.J  Obs.  1.  A  send¬ 
ing:  mission  :  errand  ;  embassy. 

2.  A  thing  sent:  message;  order; 
decree  :  also,  gift ;  present. 

3.  A  messenger. 

4.  A  mess  (of  food);  victuals. 


san'dal.  Var.  of  sen  dal. 
sandal  brick.  =  place  brick. 
san'dald.  Sandaled.  Ref.  Sp. 
San-dal'phon  (sfin-dfll'ftfn),  n. 
[Heb  sandaljihon,  fr.  Gr.  avva- 
Sekcfcos  one  that  has  a  brother 
(the  angel  Metatron).]  In  Jew¬ 
ish  angelology,  an  ungel  of  fierc¬ 
est  fire  placed  over  mankind. 
He  receives  the  prayers  of  men, 
weaving  them  into  crowns  to 
present  to  God. 

sandalwood  oil .  See  o i  l,  7’ab/e  I. 
san'dal-wort  ( sftn'drfl-wflrt'), 
n.  Any  plant  of  the  family  Sun- 
talaceie. 

san  da-na'  (a  ii  n'd  a-n  a'),  n. 
[Tag.]  A  dipterocarpaceous 
timber  tree(/f  nisoptera  oblonga) 
of  the  Philippine  Islands,  yield¬ 
ing  an  aromatic  resin, 
sandapile.  n.  [L.  sandavila .j 
A  coffin  or  bier.  Obs. 
san'da-rach.  Var.  of  sandarac. 
san-dar'a-cin  (sftn-dftr'd-sYn), 
n.  them.  A  constituent  ol  the 
resin  sandarac  insoluble  in  or¬ 
dinary  alcohol.  It  is  a  mixture 
san  das 'troB  ( sftn-dftfl'trOs;,  san 
das'tra  (-tra),  n.  [L.  sandas- 


Sle,  senate,  c&re,  ftm,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofd ;  eve,  Svent,  end,  recent,  maker ;  Ice,  Ill ;  old,  6bey,  6rb,  5dd,  s&ft,  connect ;  Use,  unite,  fira,  up,  circus,  menu  i 

1  Foreign  Word.  f  Obsolete  Variant  of.  +  combined  with.  =  euuals. 


SANDBAG 


1877 


SAND  WHEEL 


2.  A  bag  filled  with  sand  for  use  as  a  weapon  ;  specif.  :  a 
Formerly,  a  bag  of  sand  attached  to  the  end  of  a  staff,  b 
A  long  cylindrical  bag  or  tube  of  sand  used  as  a  club, 
sand'bag'  (sXnd'bSg'),  v.  t.  To  hit  or  stun  with  a  sandbag, 
sand'bag' ger  (-bflg'er),  n.  1.  One  who  uses  a  sandbag  ; 
esp.,  a  robber  who  stuns  his  victim  with  a  sandbag. 

2  A  light-draft  sailboat  with  sandbags  for  ballast.  Colloq. 
Band  bath-  a  Chem.  A  vessel  of  hot  sand  in  a  laboratory 
in  which  vessels  to  be  heated  are  partly  immersed  b  A 
bath  in  which  the  body  is  immersed  in  hot  sand,  c  Act 
of  rolling  in  saqd,  as  by  a  fowl. 

sand  binder.  Agric.  Any  grass  or  other  plant  which  grows 
in  sand  and  holds  it  in  place  by  its  rootstocks, 
sand  blackberry.  A  blackberry  ( Rubus  cuneifolius)  com 
moil  in  sandy  soil  along  the  Atlantic  coast  of  the  United 
States.  It  is  stiff  and  thorny,  with  leaves  white-tomeutose 
beneath,  and  with  a  sweet  but  rather  hard  fruit, 
sand  blast-  A  stream  of  sand  forcibly  projected  by  air  or 
steam  for  engraving  or  cutting  glass,  stone,  and  other  hard 
materials,  cleaning  and  sharpening  files,  removing  scale 
from  metals,  etc. ;  also,  the  apparatus  used  to  apply  it. 
sand'-blast',  or  sand'blast',  v.  t.  To  engrave,  cut,  clean, 
etc.,  with  a  sand  blast. 

sand'-box'  tree.  A  tropical  American  euphorbiaceous  tree 
( JJura  crepitans ),  having  a  depressed  many-celled  woody 
capsule  which,  when  completely  drv,  bursts  with  a  loud 
report  and  scatters  the  seeds.  See  regma,  lllust. 
sand  bur  or  burr.  Any  of  several  weeds  of  waste  places, 
having  burlike  fruit;  as:  - 

a  A  western  American 
nightshade  (Solatium  ros- 
tratum)  with  prickly  foli¬ 
age.  b  An  ambrosiaceous 
plant  ( Oxrtneria  acant/ii- 
carpa)  of  the  same  region, 
allied  to  the  cocklebur.  c 
The  bur  grass, 
aand'-burned'  (-bQrnd'), 
a.  Metal.  Of  a  casting, hav¬ 
ing  a  hard  skin  due  to  the 
silica  of  the  sand  combin¬ 
ing  with  the  surface  of  the 
metal  when  the  latter  is 
poured  into  the  mold  at 
too  high  a  temperature. 

See  blacking,  1  b. 
sand  cherry.  A  dwarf 
cherry  ( Prunus  pumila ), 
of  the  northern  United 
States  and  Canada;  also, 
the  related  P.  besseui  oi 
the  western  plains.  They 
have  small  astringent 
scarcely  edible  fruit, 
sand  column.  A  phenom¬ 
enon,  suggestive  of  a  wa-  Sand  Bur  a.  1  Plant  much  re- 
terspout,  in  which  sand  is  duced  ;  2  Flower  ;  3  Seed, 
drawn  up  in  a  swirling  column.  It  is  often  seen  in  tropical 
deserts.  Called  also  dancing  dew  is  h,  dust  ich  irl ,  sand  spent. 
Sand  cone.  A  low  pinnacle  of  ice  on  a  glacier,  protected 
from  melting  by  a  layer  of  sand. 

Sand  crab  a  The  lady  crab,  b  A  crab  of  the  genus  Ocy- 
pode  or  family  Ocypodidie. 

sand  crack.  Veter.  A  fissure  or  lesion  in  the  horn  of  the 
hoof  wall,  often  causing  lameness.  When  in  the  front  wall, 
it  is  known  as  toe  crack,  and  is  most  common  in  the  hind 
feet;  when  in  the  lateral  parts  of  the  wall,  as  quarter 
crack,  and  is  nearly  always  in  the  fore  feet, 
sand  cricket.  Any  of  several  large  clumsy  terrestrial 
cricketlike  grasshoppers  (genus  Stenopelmatus and  family 
Looustidfe)  of  sandy  plains  of  the  western  United  States. 
Sand  dab.  Any  of  several  flounders,  esp.:  a  Li/nanda  fer- 
ruginea ,  common  on  the  New  England  coast,  a  small  but 
good  food  fish,  b  Hippoglossoides  platessoides ,  common 
on  both  shores  of  the  North  Atlantic, 
sand  darter.  Any  darter  (fish  of  the  subfamily  Etheosto- 
rniiue) ;  esp.,  any  small  translucent  species  of  the  genus 
Ammocrypta  of  the  central  and  southern  United  States, 
sand  diver,  a  A  West  Indian  and  tropical  American  lizard 
fish  ( Synodus  intermedius).  b  =  sand  darter. 

Sand  dollar.  Any  of  several  small  flat  circular  sea  urchins, 
of  the  order  Clypeastridea, which 
live  on  sandy  bottoms;  esp., 

Echinarachnius  parma  of  the 
American  coast. 

sand'ed,  pret.  &  p.  p.  of  sand. 

Specif.  :  p.  a.  1.  Covered  or 
sprinkled  with  sand  ;  ^andy. 

2.  Marked  with  small  spots  ;  va¬ 
riegated  with  spots  ;  speckled  ; 
of  a  sandy  color,  as  a  hound. 

Sand  eel  a  Asandlaunce.  b  A 
Hlender  isospondylous  fish  of  the 
genus  0 tonorbi/nchus ,  of  the  Pa¬ 
cific,  having  barbels  about  the  Sand  Dollar  ( Echinarach- 
ir.outh.  nius parma).  ($) 

San  de  ma'ni  an  (sXn'de-raa'ni-an),  /?.  Eccl.  Hist.  A 
follower  of  Robert  Sandeman,  a  Scotch  sectary  of  the  ISth 
century.  See  Glassite. — San'de-ma'ni-an-ism  ( -Tz’m),  n.  1 
sand'er  (sSn'der),  n.  a  One  that  sands;  as:  (1)  A  device 


Sanderling. 


Pin-tailed  Sand  Grouse  ( Ptero- 
clurus  alchatus). 


on  a  locomotive,  operated  by  a  steam  or  air  blast,  for  sand¬ 
ing  the  rails.  (2)  A  sand  bellows  or  sand  blower,  b  A 
sandpapering  machine, 
sand'er  ling  (s£u'der- 
ling), n.  [Cf.  sand,  n.;  1st 
-ling.]  A  small  sandpiper 
( Caliaris  leucop/aea)  with 
largely  gray  and  white 
plumage  (the  adults  in 
summer  plumage  with  a 
reddish  breast),  which 
breeds  in  the  Arctic  re¬ 
gions  and  migrates  south 
along  the  coasts  of  most 
parts  of  the  world, 
sand  finish  A  finish  of  plastering  made  by  rubbing  to  a 
smooth  surface  the  sand  or  mortar  coat, 
sand'fish'  (sSud'flsh'),  n.  a  Either  of  two  small  silvery, 
scaleless  fishes  of  the  North  Pacific,  constituting  the  Tii- 
chodontidae.  They  burrow  in  the  sand,  b  The  squirrel 
fish  Diplectrum  formosuitT,  which  frequents  sandy  shores, 
sand  flag.  Sandstone  which  splits  up  into  flagstones, 
sand  flea,  a  Any  flea  living  or  breeding  in  sandy  places, 
esp.  the  dog  flea,  b  The  chigoe,  c  A  beach  flea, 
sand  flounder.  Any  of  certain  flounders  frequenting 
sandy  bottom  ;  a  sand  fluke  ;  esp.,  the  windowpane 
sand'glass'  (-glas' ),  n.  An  instrument  for  measuring  time 
by  the  running  of  sand.  See  hourglass. 
sand  grass.  Any  species  of  grass  growing  in  sand;  specif, 
a  A  tufted  grass  (  Triplasis  purpurea)  with  stiff  awl-shaped 
leaves,  on  the  Atlantic  coast  of  the  United  States,  b  The 
perennial  Calamovilfa  Longifolia.  See  also  grass.  Table  I. 
sand  grouse  Any  of  numerous  birds  of  the  family  Ptero- 
clidae  inhabiting  arid  parts 
of  southern  Europe,  Asia,* 
and  Africa.  Tiiey  are  most 
closely  allied  to  the  pigeons 
in  structure,  but  the  young 
are  downy  and  able  to  run 
when  hatched.  They  are 
strong  fliers,  having  long 
pointed  wings  and  tail. 

Well-known  species  are  Pal¬ 
las’s  sand  grouse  (Syrrhap- 
tes  paradoxus)  of  Asia,  with 
feathered  feet,  which  has  ap¬ 
peared  occasionally  in  large 
flocks  in  central  Europe  and 
even  in  England;  the  pin-tailed  Band  grouse  ( Pteroclurus 
alchatus)  of  southern  Europe,  North  Africa,  southwest 
Africa,  etc.,  having  elongated  middle  tail  feathers;  and 
the  painted  sand  grouse  ( Plerocles  fasciatus)  of  India, 
san'dhi  (san'de  ;  147),  n.  [Skr.,  a  uniting.]  Phon.  The 
various  assimilatory  changes  undergone  by  sounds  in  con¬ 
junction,  esp.  final  and  initial  sounds,  in  consecutive  speech 
in  Sanskrit ;  hence,  analogous  phenomena  in  any  language, 
sand'-hiir  crane.  A  large  crane  {Grus  mexicana)  of  east¬ 
ern  and  central  North  America,  formerly  abundant  but  now 
rare.  It  is  chiefly  bluish  gray  overcast  with  ochraceous. 
Also,  the  little  brown  crane,  a  smaller  but  otherwise  simi¬ 
lar  species(  G.  canadensis ),  still  rather  common  from  Alaska 
to  Hudson  Bay  and  southward  in  migration, 
sand'lng,  p.  pr.  cfc  vb.  n.  of  sand.  Specif.  :  vb.  n.  a  A 
sprinkling,  covering,  or  mixing  with  sand,  b  Ceram.  The 
testing  of  gilding  with  fine  sand  and  water  after  firing, 
sanding  machine,  a  sandpapering  machine, 
sand  jack  Engin.  A  device,  consisting  essentially  of  a 
sand  box  and  a  series  of  plungers,  for  gradually  lowering 
into  position  a  heavy  weight  (as  a  bridge  section),  sup¬ 
ported  by  the  plungers,  by  running  out  the  sand  below, 
sand  lark-  a  Any  of  numerous  Asiatic  larks  of  the  genus 
Ataudula ,  having  short  toes,  b  A  small  sandpiper,  or 
plover,  as  a  ring  plover,  the  sanderling,  and  the  common 
European  sandpiper.  Brit,  c  An  Australian  plover  (xEgi- 
alitis  rvjicapi/lus). 
sand  launce. 

Any  of  several 
small,  elongate, 
marine  fishes  oi  Sand  Launce  (Ammodytes  tobianus).  (i) 
Ammodytes  oral- 

lied  genus,  which  do  not  exceed  six  or  eight  inches  in 
length  and  associate  in  large  schools.  They  remain  buried 
in  sandy  beaches  while  the  tide  is  out. 
sand  lily.  A  white-flowered  scapose  liliaceous  plant  ( Leu - 
cocrinum  montanum)  of  the  western  United  States, 
sand'— lot',  a.  Lit.,  of  or  pert,  to  a  lot  or  piece  of  sandy 
ground  ,  —  hence,  pert,  to,  or  characteristic  of,  the  policy 
or  practices  of  the  socialistic  or  communistic  followers 
of  the  Irish  agitator  Denis  Kearney,  who  delivered  many 
of  his  speeches  in  the  open  sand  lots  about  San  Francisco  ; 
as  the  sand-lot  constitution  of  California,  framed  in  1879, 
under  the  influence  of  sand-lot  agitation, 
sand'man'  (sSnd'mSn'),  n.  A  mythical  person  who  makes 
children  sleepy  ;  —  prob.  so  called  in  allusion  to  the  rubbing 
of  their  eyes  as  if  there  were  sand  in  them, 
sand  monitor.  A  large  Egyptian  lizard  (Varanus  arena- 
rius)  which  inhabits  dry  localities. 

sand  mullet  Either  of  two  mullets:  in  Victoria,  a  sea  mul¬ 
let  ( Mugil  dobula) ;  in  New  South  Wales,  the  tallegalane. 


Spotted  Sandpiper  ( Actitis  macu¬ 
la  na) 


sand  myrtle  A  low.  branching  evergreen  ericaceous 
8hrub  ( Dendrium  buxi/olium ),  growing  from  New  Jersey 
southward  along  the  coast. 

sand'pa  per  (sSnd'pa'per),  n.  Paper  covered  on  one  side 
with  sand  glued  fast,  —  used  for  smoothing  and  polishing. 
Cf.  EMERY  CLOTH,  GLASS  PAPER, 
sand'pa  per.  r.  t.  To  smooth  or  polish  with  sandpaper, 
sandpaper  tree.  Any  of  several  dilleniaceous  trees  having 
tough  or  scabrous  leaves,  as  Curatella  americana ,  of  Gui¬ 
ana,  and  Dill cnia  scabrella ,  of  Asia. 

sand  partridge.  Any  of  several  small  partridges  of  the 
genus  AinmoperdiXi  allied  to  the  red-legged  partridge. 
They  inhabit  southern  Asia  and  northeastern  Africa,  fre¬ 
quenting  sandy  wastes,  with  which  their  colors  harmonize., 
sand  pear  a  snow  pear,  b  A  Chinese  species  of  Pyrus 
(P.  sinensis)  cultivated  as  an  ornamental  tree, and  as  a  stock 
for  grafting.  Its  hard  fruits  are  sometimes  preserved, 
sand  pile.  A  filling  of  sand  rammed  hard  in  a  deep  round 
bole  made  by  driving  and  withdrawing  a  wooden  pile;  — 
sometimes  used  in  preparing  foundations  in  soft  soil, 
sand  pine,  a  A  pine  (Pinus  clausa)  common  along;  the 
coast  of  Florida  and  Alabama.  It  has  smooth  bark,  leaves 
in  pairs,  and  spiny-tipped  cones,  b  In  Oregon,  a  some¬ 
what  similar  species  ( Pinus  contorta). 
sand  pipe.  A  tubular  cavity,  from  a  few'  inches  to  many 
in  depth,  occurring  esp.  in  calcareous  rocks,  and  often 
filled  with  gravel, ^saiid,  etc.  ;  —  called  also  gall. 
sand'pip  er  (-pip'er),  v.  1.  Any  of  numerous  small  or 
very  small  limicoline  birds  distinguished 
from  the  plovers  chiefly  by  the  bill,  which 
is  moderately  long,  and  often  soft  and  sen¬ 
sitive  at  the  tip,  but  not 
of  the  extreme  length 
characteristic  of  the  typ¬ 
ical  snipe.  The  legs  and 
neck  are  moderately* 
long,  and  the  plumage 
usually  streaked  with 
browm,  gray,  or  blackish 
above  and  more  or  less 
extensively  white  be¬ 
low.  Thev  chiefly  fre¬ 
quent  sandy  and  muddy 
shores,  breeding  mostly 
in  the  Arctic  regions, 
but  migrating  extensively  into  temperate  latitudes.  Of 
the  species  frequenting  small  inland  streams  and  ponds 
the  common  sandpiper  of  Europe  (Actitis  hypoleuca,  syn. 
Trrri gold es  hypoleucus)%  and  the  allied  spotted  sandpiper 
(which  see)  of  America,  are  the  most  familiar.  (See  tat¬ 
tler,  2.)  Along  the  American  coasts  and  larger  inland 
waters  the  least  and  semipalmated  sandpipers  (the  latter 
replaced  by  the  allied  western  sandpiper  in  the  West)  are 
most  abundant.  Allied  but  larger  American  species  are 
Bonaparte’s  sandpiper  ( Pisobia ,  svn.  Aetodromas,  fnsci- 
colhs)  and  Baird’s  sandpiper  (A.  bairdii).  The  knot,  dunlin, 
sanderling,  ruff,  and  pectoral  sandpiper  are  well-known 
species. 

2.  The  sand  pride. 

sand  pride.  A  small  European  fresh-water  lamprey  (Pelro- 

myzori  planeii). 

sand  pump.  A  pump  for  removing  wet  sand,  mud,  silt,  or 
the  like;  as:  a  A  centrifugal  pump  used  on  a  floating 
dredging  machine,  b  A  simple  plunger  pump  with  anon- 
return  valve  at  the  bottom  used  with  a  flush  of  w'ater  for 
cleaning  out  a  borehole,  well,  etc.  —  sand'-pump  ,  r.  t. 
sand  shark.  Any  of  several  small  voracious  sharks  of 
the  genus  Odontasnis  which  live  on  sandy  coasts;  esp.,  0. 
littoral  is  of  the  Atlantic  coast  of  North  America, 
sand  snake,  a  Any  of  several  harmless  burrowing  snakes 
of  the  genus  Eryx ,  native  of  southern  Europe,  Afi  ica,  and 
Asia,  esp.  E.  jaculus  of  India  and  E.johnii ,  used  by  snake 
charmers,  b  Any  innocuous  South  African  snake  of  the 
genus  Psammophis ,  esp.  P.  sibilans. 
sand  spurry^  Any^silenaceous  weed  of  the  genus  Tissa. 
sand'stay'  (sSnd'sta'),  n.  A  sand  binder  ;  specif.,  an  Aus¬ 
tralian  myrtaceous  shrub  or  small  tree  ( Leptospermum 
Iserigatum ),  very  effective  as  a  sand  binder, 
sand'stone'  (-ston'),  n.  A  rock  consisting  of  sand  more 
or  less  firmly  united  by  some  cement,  as  silica,  iron  oxide, 
or  calcium  carbonate.  Sandstones  vary  in  color,  being 
commonly  red,  yellow*,  brown,  gray,  or  w  hite.  According 
to  their  composition,  they  are  called  granitic,  quartz- 
ose,  etc.  See  Old  Red  Sandstone ,  under  old  ;  New  Red 
Saydstone%  under  new;  Berea  grit;  1st  grit, 2;  itacolu- 
mite;  Medina;  Oriskanian  ;  Pocono  sandstone. 
sand  sucker,  a  The  sand  dab  b.  b  A  whiting  ( Menti - 
cirr/tus  nndulatus)  of  the  southern  California  coast, 
sand  verbena.  Any  West  American  verbenaceous  plant 
of  the  genus  Abronia ,  having  flowers  somew  hat  resembling 
those  of  the  verbena.  See  Abronia. 

sand  violet.  Any  of  several  species  of  violet  found  com¬ 
monly  in  sandy  soil ;  specif. :  a  In  Europe,  Viola  arena  ria 
and  V.hirta.  b  In  the  United  States,  the  bird’s-foot  violet, 
sand  viper,  a  A  hognose  snake.  Local ,  U.  S.  b  The 
horned  viper  ( Cerastes  coi'nutus).  See  Cerastes.  Also, 
locally,  any  of  various  snakes  which  burrow'  into  the  sand, 
sand  wasp.  Any  of  various  solitary  wasps  which  dig  bur¬ 
rows  in  sand  or  earth.  They  belong  to  various  families,  as 
the  Pompilidae  and  Sphecidae.  See  digger  wasp. 
sand'weld'  (sSnd'weid'),  v.  t.  To  weld  with  a  flux  of  fused 
sand  (silica)  which  is  hammered  or  squeezed  out. 


fros.]  A  kind  of  precious  stone 
containing  glistening  starlike 
ipecks.  considered  ns  male  or 
female  according  to  its  greater 
or  less  brilliancy.  Obs. 
sand  bear.  The  sand  badger, 
sand  bird.  A  shore  bird, 
sand'-blind  ,  a.  Archaic.  Sent., 
or  Dial.  Purblind :  weak-sighted. 
-  sand'-blind'ness.  n. 
sand'-box',  n.  Sand-box  tree, 
sand  brier.  The  horse  nettle, 
sand  bug  SeeHiPPA. 

S.  &  C.  Abbr.  Paper  Making • 
Sized  and  calendered. 

6and  canal.  =  stone  canal. 
sand  clam.  The  long  clam, 
sand  clover.  The  kidney  vetch, 
sand'club'.  =  sandbag,  2  b. 
sand  cock.  The  redshank.  Eng. 
sand  collar.  Zonl.  Sand  saucer, 
sand  cuak.  Any  ophidioid  fish, 
sande.  Obs.  pret.  of  send. 
sandel.  4*  sendal.  [zander.! 
Band'er  (sfln'dfr).  Var.  of | 
san'ders  (sRn'dPrz),  san'ders- 
wood'  (-wdfxl'),  n.  [OF.  sand  re. 
See  sandal.)  a  Sandalwood. 
Obs.  b  Red  sandalwood, 
san'ders  blue (siin'd?rz).  Var. 
of  SAUNDERS  BLUE, 
sandea-man,  n.  Also  sander- 
man.  [Cf.  sand  message.]  A 
messenger.  Ohs. 
aan'de-ver.  Var.  of  sandiver. 


sand  fluke.  A  flounder  fre¬ 
quenting  sandy  bottom,  as  :  a 
The  smear  dab.  b  The  sand  dab 
b.  Brit. 

aand  fly.  Any  of  certain  small 
dipterous  biting  flies.  U.  S. 
sand'-fly'  bush.  The  Australian 
rutaceous  tree  Zieria  smithii. 
Sand'ford  and  Mer'ton  (sfln'- 
f?rd,  mftr'tMn).  Harry  Sand- 
ford  and  Tommy  Merton,  two 
schoolboys,  heroes  of  Thomas 
Day’s  once  popular  tale  for  the 
young, the  “TIistory  of  Sandford 
and  Merton  ”  (1783-89),  in  which 
he  attempted  to  reconcile  Rous¬ 
seau’s  naturalism  with  a  sound¬ 
er  morality.  Tommy,  of  wealthy 
parentage*  is  an  '  unmitigated 
nuisance,  while  Harry,  a  poor 
hoy,  is  replete  with  every  virtue 
and  is  continually  held  up  as 
an  example  to  Tommy, 
sand  gall.  A  sand  pipe, 
sand'gi-ac.  +  sanjak. 
sand  grape.  A  shrubby  wild 
grape  (  Vilis  rupestris)  of  the 
southeastern  United  States, 
sand'-hlll  er.  n.  One  of  the 
poor  whites  of  the  sandy  tract 
between  the  coast  and  plateau 
regions  in  Georgia  and  South 
Carolina.  fT.  S. 
sand'-hlll  fescue  grass.  See 
grass,  Table  II. 


sand'-hill  rose.  A  small  empe- 
traceous  shrub  ( Ceratiola  eri- 
coidcs).  Southern  U.  S. 
sand  hopper.  A  beach  flea, 
sand  hornet.  A  sand  wasp. 

||  san-dl'a  (san-de'ri),  n ■  [Sp.] 
A  watermelon. 

Sand'ie-  Var  of  Sandy. 

San  Di-e'go  palm  (s&n  d?-a'g5). 
The  Washington  palm, 
san-dlf'er-ous  ( sftn-dYf'Pr-usJ.a 
[sand  4-  -ferotis.]  Sand-bearing  ; 
casting  up  sand.  Obs. 
sand'i-ly  (sftn'dY-lt),  adv.  of 
sandy  (sense  3).  Colloq. 
sand'l-ness,  n  See  -NESS, 
sand'lsh.  a.  Like  sand.  Ohs. 
san'dl-ver  (s&n'dY-vSr), n.  [ME 
saundirer,  prob.  fr.  OF.  sain  de 
i'otrref  fr.  OF.  sain  grease,  fat  4 
de  of  4-  voir  re.  rerre,  glass,  F. 
verre  (cf.  saim)  :  cf.  also  F.  set 
de  verre  sandiver,  suwt  snndi- 
ver,  OF  also  suing.']  =  glass 

g  A  LL. 

san'dix  (slln'dlks),  n.  [L.  san- 
dtXy  sandyx ,  vermilion,  or  a 
color  like  it,  Gr.  <Xo  i'5if ,  crav- 
6v£.]  A  kind  of  minium,  or  red 
lead,  made  by  calcining  carbon¬ 
ate  of  lend.  Obs. 
sand  Jack,  a  Willow  oak.  b  Blue- 
jack  ( Qnercus  breri folia). 
sand'jak.  Var  of  sanjak. 


sand  jet  =  sand  blast. 
sand  lance.  Var.  of  sand 
launce. 

san'dic  Var.  of  sandal. 
sand  leek.  =  rocambole. 
sand'  -ess,  a.  See  -less. 
sand  line  Well  Borina.  The 
rope  attached  to  the  sand  pump, 
sand 'ling  .  n  =  sand  eel.  Obs. 
sand  lizard,  a  A  common  and 
widely  distributed  European 
lizard  ( Lacerta  agilis).  b  A 
small  lizard  (Cnemtdophoms 
sexlineat ns)  of  the  southern  and 
central  United  States, 
sand  lob.  A  lugworm. 
sandman. n.  [See  sa  n  d  message.] 
A  messenger.  Obs.  [BritA 
aand  martin.  Bank  swallow.  | 
sand  mole.  The  Cape  mole  rat. 
sand  mouse.  The  dunlin.  Eng. 
sand'nat  ter  (sflnd'nftt/er>,  n. 
[G.  See  sand  ;  2d  adder.]  = 
sa  n d  s n  a  k e  a.  [  sand  dab  b.  I 

sand'neck  er  (-ngk'Tr),  n.  Thel 
sand  nettle.  The  spurge  nettle, 
sand  oat-  Wild  oat  Arena  fatua. 
sandpaper  fig.  The  rough  fig 
(Pirns  as/>cra).  Australia. 
sand'peep'.  n.  Any  very  small 
sandpiper. 

sand  pigeon.  A  sand  grouse, 
sand  pike  a  Thesauger  b  A 
lizard  fish. 

sand  pillar  A  sand  column. 


sand  plover  A  ring  plover. 

sand  plum  A  western  American 
su  hspecies  ( Prunus  angusti/olia 
ivatsoni)  of  Chickasaw  plum, 
sand  prey.  The  sand  pride- 
sand  rat  a  A  pocket  gopher, 
b  Either  of  two  small  African 
mole  rats  of  the  genus  Hetero- 
ccphalvs.  They  nave  the  6kin 
nearly  naked. 

sand  reed.  The  beach  grass  Am- 
nio/d/ila  arenaria. 
sand  reel.  In  a  well-boring  rig, 
Die  smaller  of  two  windlasses,  to 
lower  and  raise  the  sand  pump, 
sand 'rock  ,  n.  Sandstone, 
sand  rocket  A  European  bras- 
sicaceous  yellow-flowered  plant 
( Dipl  of  axis  muralis).  [mold.  I 

sand  roll.  A  roll  cast  in  a  sand  | 
sand  roller.  The  trout  perch  a. 
sand  runner.  A  sandpiper  or 
smnll  plover, 
san'dry.  sundry. 
sand  saucer.  The  mass  of  eggs, 
embedded  in  firm  jellylike  mat¬ 
ter,  of  nnv  gastropod  of  the  ge¬ 
nus  Nat  ica  or  allied  genus  It 
has  the  shape  of  a  bottomless 
saucer  broken  at  one  side,  and  is 
coated  with  fine  sand. 

S  &  S.  C.  Abbr.  Paper  Making. 
Sized  and  supercalendered. 
sand  screw.  An  am  phi  pod  crus¬ 
tacean  (Lepidactylis  arenarius ), 


which  burrows  in  the  sandv  sea- 
beaches  of  Europe  and  America, 
sand  sedge.  A  European  mari¬ 
time  sedge  ( Carex  arenaria )*. 
the  rootstock  of  which  has  the 
properties  of  sarsaparilla. 
Band'shoe',  n.  A  shoe  with  can¬ 
vas  top  and  rubber  sole,  for  use 
at  the  seaside.  Australia. 
sand  sill.  In  a  well-boring  rig, 
a  sill  resting  on  the  mudsill  and 
forming  the  support  for  one  end 
of  the  sand-reel  shaft. 
sa.nd  sklnk.  Any  of  several  Old 
World  scincoid  lizards,  as  Chal- 
cides  ocellatus. 
sand  skipper  A  bench  flea, 
sand  smelt.  A  silversides. 
sand  snipe.  A  sandpiper, 
sandspout.  =  sand  column. 
Band'spur',  n.  Common  bur 
grass. 

sand  star.  An  ophiuran. 
sand  swallow.  Bank  swallow 
sand  tube.  A  tube  made  of  sand; 
specif.,  a  fulgurite, 
san-du'cha  (sft  n-d  <5o'c  h  A),  n. 
[Cf.  Sp.  sail t nc ha  n  religious 
hypocrite.]  The  ladvfish  a. 
sand  vetch-  The  hairy  vetch, 
sand'weed',  n.  Dial.  Eng.  a  = 
sandwort,  b  Spurry. 
sand  wheel.  Mining.  A  wheel 
with  inside  buckets  for  raising 
water  and  sand  from  the  stamps. 


food,  foot ;  out,  oil  ;  chair  ;  go;  sing,  ii)k  ;  then,  thin;  nature,  verdure  (250) ;  K  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144);  boN ;  yet;  zh  =  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  iu  Guide. 

Full  explanations  of  Abbreviations,  Signs,  etc.,  Immediately  precede  the  Vocabulary. 


SAND  WHITING 


1878 


SANS  TACHE 


sand  whiting.  A  common  scisenoid  food  fish  (Menticirrhus 
mnrrietinus)  of  the  southern  Atlantic  and  Gulf  coasts  of 
America.  It  is  grayish  silvery  in  color  with  oblique  dusky 
bars  and  a  saddle-shaped  dark  patch  on  the  nape, 
sand'wich  (sSnd'wTch),  n.  [After  the  Karl  of  Sandwich."] 

1.  Two  pieces  of  bread  usually  buttered  and  having  a  thin 
layer  of  meat,  cheese,  or  the  like,  spread  between  them. 

2.  Something  resembling  a  sandwich  in  arrangement;  a 
trio  of  objects,  of  which  two  like  or  similar  ones  inclose 
a  different  one  ;  specif.,  a  man  with  two  advertising  boards 
suspended  one  before  and  one  behind  him. 

sand'wich,  v.  t. ;  sand'wiched  (-wTclit) ;  sand'wich-ing. 
To  make  iuto  a  sandwich  ;  also,  to  insert  between  dissimi¬ 
lar  things ;  to  form  of  alternate  parts  or  things,  or  alter¬ 
nating  layers  of  a  different  nature  ;  to  interlard, 
sand'wood'  (-wodd'),  n.  [ sand  -f-  wood ,  a  translation  of 
the  specific  name.]  A  purple-flowered  fabaceous  tree  or 
shrub  ( Bremontiera  ammoxylon)  native  of  the  Mascarene 
Islands,  sometimes  cultivated. 
sand'WOrm  (-wtirm'),  n.  a  Any  of  numerous  annelids,  as 
species  of  Nereis ,  which  burrow  in  seashore  sand.  They  are 
used  a3  bait,  b  An  annelid  of  the  genus  Sabellaria  which 
constructs  a  tube  of  sand,  c  The  chigoe, 
sand'wort'  (-wQrt/),  u.  Any  plant  of  the  genus  Arenaria 
(which  see),  most  species  of  which  grow  in  dry,  sandy  soil, 
sand'y  (sSnMT),  a.  ;  sand'i-er  (-dT-er) ;  sand'i-est.  [AS. 
sandig.]  1.  Consisting  of,  abounding  in,  or  containing, 
sand  ;  full  of  sand  ;  covered  or  sprinkled  with  sand  ;  as,  a 
sandy  desert,  road,  or  soil. 

2.  Resembling  sand  :  a  Unstable,  b  Dry  ;  uninteresting. 
R.  c  Of  the  color  of  sand  ;  yellowish  red ;  as,  sandy  hair. 

3.  Gritty;  plucky.  Slang. 

■andy  blight.  Med.  See  blight,  «.,  6.  Australia.  —  a.  laver¬ 
ock  a  A  ring  plover.  Scot,  b  The  common  European 
sandpiper.  —  b.  loo,  a  ring  plover.  Scot.  —  a.  mocking  bird, 
the  brown  thrasher.  Local ,  U.  S.  —  a.  oat,  a  tall  early  oat 
with  a  small  reddish  tinged  white  grain.  —  3.  pear,  the  snow 
pear.  —  a.  poker,  the  common  pochard.  Local ,  Eng. 
sane  (sail),  a. ;  san'er  (san'er) ;  san'est  (san'Sst).  [L. 
sanus;  peril,  akin  to  E.  sound,  a.]  1.  Mentally  sound; 

possessing  a  rational  mind  ;  hav  ing  the  mental  faculties  in 
such  condition  as  to  be  able  to  anticipate  and  judge  of  the 
effect  of  one’s  actions  ;  as,  a  sane  man.  Of  the  mind,  not 
deranged;  acting  rationally. 

2  Of  the  body,  free  from  hurt  or  disease.  Obs.  or  R. 

3.  Proceeding  from  a  sound  mind  ;  showing  normal  mental 
health  ;  as,  a  sane  proposal ;  a  sane  criticism. 

Syn.  —  Sound,  healthy,  underanged,  unbroken.  See  wise. 
san'ga  (sXi)'ga),  or  san'gu  (-gu),  n.  An  Abyssinian  breed 
of  long-horned  humped  domestic  cattle  allied  to  the  zebu, 
san  ga-ree'  (s5q'gd-re'),  n.  [Sp.  sangria ,  lit.,  bleeding,  fr. 
sangre  blood,  L.  sanguis.]  A  drink,  common  in  the  tropics, 
of  wine, water, and  sometimes  brandy,  sweetened  and  spiced. 
San  ga-ree',  v.  t.  To  make  into  a  sangaree. 

||  sang'-froid'  (siiN'frwii'),  n.  [F.,  cold  blood.]  Freedom 
from  agitation  or  excitement ;  coolness  in  trying  circum¬ 
stances  ;  composure. 

sang'Ii-er  (sXng'lt-er),  n.  [F.,  fr.  L.  singularis  solitary.] 
Her.  A  wild  boar. 

san-guic'o-lous  (sXipgwfk'o-hts),  a.  [L.  sanguis ,  •inis, 
blood  -f-  E.  -colons.]  Inhabiting  the  blood  of  living  ani¬ 
mals,  as  certain  parasites. 

san-guif'er  OUS  (s5i]-gwTf'er-i2s),  a.  [L.  sanguis  blood  + 
E.  -J'erous.]  Physiol.  Conveying  blood  ;  as,  sanguiferous 
vessels,  i.  e.,  the  arteries,  veins,  capillaries, 
sangui-fi-ca'tion  (sSq'gwT-fT-ka'slmn),  n.  [Cf.  F.  sangui- 
Jication.  Cf.  sanguify.]  Physiol.  Blood  production  ;  con¬ 
version  of  the  products  of  digestion  into  blood  ;  luematosis. 
San  gui  na'l'i-a  (saq'gwT-na'rT-d  ;  115),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  L. 
(herba)  sanguinaria  an  herb  that  stanches  blood.]  1.  Bot. 
A  genus  of  scapose  papaveraceous  plants  distinguished  by 
the  red  juice  and  capsules  dehiscent  to  the  base.  S',  cana¬ 
densis ,  the  bloodroot,  is  the  only  species.  See  bloodroot. 
2.  [/.  c.]  Pharm.  The  emetic  rootstock  of  this  plant, 
san'gui  na-ry  (s5i)'gwT-na-rT),  a.  [L.  sanguinarius ,  fr. 
sanguis  blood  :  cf.  F.  sanguinaire.]  1.  Consisting  of  blood  ; 
as,  a  sanguinary  stream. 

2.  Attended  with  much  bloodshed  ;  bloody  ;  as,  a  sangui¬ 
nary  war,  contest,  or  battle. 

3.  Bloodthirsty  ;  eager  to  shed  blood  ;  murderous. 

Syn.  —  Murderous,  bloodthirsty,  cruel.  See  bloody. 

flan'guine  (s&q'gwin),  a.  [F.  sanguin ,  L.  sanguineus ,  fr. 
sanguis  blood.  Cf.  sanguineous.]  1.  Red,  like  blood. 

Of  hia  complexion  he  was  sanguine.  Chaucer. 


2.  Sanguinary  ;  savage  ;  bloodthirsty.  Obs.  or  R. 

3.  In  early  physiology, having  blood  as  the  dominant  humor 
(which  see)  ;  now,  characterized  by  abundant  and  active 
circulation  of  blood  ;  as,  a  sanguine  bodily  temperament, 
one  typically  marked  by  a  ruddy  complexion,  and  by  cheer¬ 
ful  and  hopeful,  though  not  always  tenacious,  spirits. 

4.  Hence  :  Warm  ;  ardent ;  disposed  to  be  hopeful ;  antic¬ 
ipating  the  best  ;  confident ;  as,  sanguine  of  success. 

Syn.  —  Warm,  ardent,  lively,  confident.  See  hopeful. 

sail'guine  (sSq'gwTn),  n.  1.  Blood  color;  red  (repre¬ 
sented  in  heraldic  engraving  by  diagonally  crossing  lines). 
2.  Anything  blood-red;  as:  a  Blood-red  cloth.  Obs.  b 
Bloodstone,  or  red  hematite,  c  A  kind  of  red  crayon,  usu¬ 
ally  of  red  hematite,  d  A  drawing  in  red  crayon,  red 
chalk,  or  the  like. 

san-guin'e-ous  (sSij-gwTn't-Ss),  a.  [L.  sanguineus.  See 
sanguine.]  1.  Abounding  with  blood  ;  sanguine. 

2.  Of  or  pertaining  to  blood  ;  bloody  ;  constituting  blood. 

“  Sanguineous  histories  of  queens.”  Thackeray. 

3.  Blood-red;  crimson.  Keats. 

4.  Having  blood;  possessing  a  circulatory  system. 

5-  Having  a  sanguine  temperament ;  confident;  hopeful. 
san  gui-nif'er-0U3  (sSq'gwi-mf'er-Ss),  a.  [L.  sanguis , 
•inis,  blood  -f- -ferous.]  Physiol.  Receiving  blood  ;  carry¬ 
ing  blood  ;  circulatory. 

sail  guin'o-lent  (s3i]-gvvTn'6-li?nt),  a.  [L.  sanguinolentus, 
fr.  sanguis  blood  :  cf.  F.  sanguinolent.]  Tinged  or  mingled 
with  blood  ;  bloody  ;  as,  sanguinolent  sputa.  —  san-gllin'O- 
lenco  (-lens),  sail  guin'o-ien-cy  (-len-sT),  n. 

San  gui  sor'ba  (sSq'gwi-sdr'bd),  n.  [NL. ;  L.  sanguis 
blood  -|-  sorbcre  to  suck  in;  —  from  its  styptic  quality.] 
Bot.  A  genus  of  rosaceous  herbs,  formerly  included  in  Po- 
terium ,  but  distinguished  by  the  fewer  stamens  aud  sin¬ 
gle  carpel.  They  have  odd-pinnate  stipulate  leaves  and 
small  apetalous  fiowers  in  dense  terminal  spikes  or  clus¬ 
ters.  They  are  natives  of  temperate  regions.  S.  sanyui- 
sorba  is  the  common,  or  garden,  burnet. 
san  guiv'o  rous  (sjlq-gwtv'o-rws),  a.  [L.  sanguis  blood  -f- 
E.  -vorous. ]  Subsisting  upon  blood. 

San'he-drin  (sSn'he-drtn)  In.  [Heb.  sanhedrin,  fr.  Gr. 
San'he-drini  (sSn'he-drTm)  (  awtSp tov ;  avu  with  -f-  e&pa 
a  seat,  fr.  e£e<r0aitosit.  See  sit.]  Jewish  Antiq.  Assembly  ; 
council  ;  —  applied  to  two  kinds  of  such  bodies:  a  Esp., 
more  fully  Great  Sanhedrin,  the  supreme  council  and  tribu¬ 
nal  of  the  Jews,  developed  out  of  the  municipal  council  of 
Jerusalem  and  consisting  of  71  members.  It  had  jurisdic¬ 
tion  over  religious  matters  and  more  important  civil  and 
criminal  cases.  It  met  daily,  except  on  Sabbaths  and  festi¬ 
vals.  According  to  the  rabbinical  tradition,  the  council  was 
presided  over  by  a  president,  the  Nasi,  (lit.,  prince),  and  a 
vice  president,  the  Abbetdin  or  Albethdin  (lit.,  father  of  the 
court  of  justice),  b  More  fully  Small,  or  Leaser,  Sanhedrin, 
one  of  the  provincial  councils  of  23  members,  which  had 
jurisdiction  over  minor  civil  and  criminal  cases. 
(J^^Dryden  in  “Absalom  and  Achitophel  ”  calls  Parlia¬ 
ment  Sanhedrin  and  the  Lord  Chancellor  Abbethdin. 
san'i-clo  (s&i'T-k’l),  n.  [F.,  fr.  L.  sanare  to  heal.]  a  Any 
plant  of  the  genus  Sanicula,  formerly  reputed  to  have  heal¬ 
ing  powers.  Some  species  are  called  black  snakcroot.  b  Any 
of  several  other  plants  ;  —  chiefly  with  a  qualifying  word. 
See  American  sanicle,  etc. 

Sa-nic'u-la  (sd-nTk'u-la),  n.  [NL.  Cf.  sanicle.]  Bot. 
A  genus  of  chiefly  American  apiaceous  herbs  having  pal- 
mately  compound  leaves,  and  unisexual  flowers  in  panicled 
umbels,  the  fruit  covered  with  hooked  bristles.  The  species 
are  called  sanicle.  S.  marilandica,  of  the  eastern  United 
States,  is  of  local  repute  as  a  tonic. 

san'i-dine  (sSn'T-dlu),  n.  [Gr.  aaui<;,  -tSo?,  a  board; — in  al¬ 
lusion  to  the  tabular  crystals.  ]  Min.  A  variety  of  orthoclase 
in  crystals,  often  transparent,  in  certain  eruptive  rocks,  as 
trachyte  ;  glassy  feldspar.  —  sani-din'ic  (-dln'Tk),  a. 
sa'ni-es  (sa'n!-ez),  n.  [L.]  Med.  A  thin,  serous  fluid 
commonly  discharged  from  ulcers  or  foul  wounds, 
sa'ni  OUS  (-MS),  a.  [L.  saniosus ,  fr.  sara>.?.]  1.  Med. 

Pertaining  to  sanies,  or  partaking  of  its  nature  and  appear¬ 
ance  ;  thin  and  serous,  with  a  slightly  bloody  tinge ;  as, 
the  sanious  matter  of  an  ulcer. 

2.  Med.  Discharging_sanies ;  as,  a  sanious  ulcer, 
sand-ta'ri-an  (s5n'T-ta'rT-dn  ;  115),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to 
health  or  the  laws  of  health  ;  sanitary, 
san  i  ta'ri-an,  n.  An  advocate  of  sanitary  measures  ;  one 
especially  interested  or  versed  in  sanitary  measures. 
san  1-ta'rl-um  (s3n'T-ta'rT-ftm),  n.  ;  pi.  E.  -riums  (-ftmz), 


L.  -ria  {-a).  [NL.  See  sanitary.]  A  health  station  or 
retreat;  a  sanatorium  ;  —  sometimes  restricted  to  an  estab¬ 
lishment  where  the  treatment  is  wholly,  or  almost  wholly, 
prophylactic,  and  distinguished  from  a  sanatorium, 
san'i-ta-ry  (s5n'I-ta-rT),  a.  [h.sanilas health  :  cf.  F.sani- 
taire.  See  sanity.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  health  ;  designed 
to  secure  or  preserve  health  ;  relating  to  the  preservation 
or  restoration  of  health  ;  hygienic  ;  as,  sanitary  regula¬ 
tions  ;  sanitary  science. 

Syn.  —  See  sanatory. 

san  i-ta'tion  (-ta'slwn),  n.  A  rendering  sanitary  ;  science 
of  sanitary  conditions ;  use  of  sanitary  measures  ;  hygiene, 
san'i-ty  (s5n'i-tT),  n.  [L.  sanitas ,  fr.  sanus  sound,  healthy. 
See  sane.]  State  or  quality  of  being  sane,  a  Soundness 
or  health  of  mind,  b  Health  of  body.  Obs.  or  R. 
san  Jak'  (san'jSk'),  n.  [Turk,  sanjaq ,  sanjaq ,  .lit.,  flag.] 

1.  In  Turkey,  a  district  or  subdivision  q  ™ 

of  a  vilayet  or  of  an  eyalet.  ® 

2.  A  sanjakbeg.  Obs.  y  - 

San  Jo  sii>'  scale  (s5n  ho-sa').  A  scale  d-Q  v 

insect  (Aspidiotus  perniciosus)  very 
destructive  to  apple,  pear,  and  other  Lyy* 
fruit  trees  ;  —  first  introduced  into  the 
United  States  at  San  Jost1,  California. 

San'khya  (saij'kya),  n.  [Skr.  sam- 
khya.]  One  of  the  six  ort  hodox  systems  ] 
of  Hindu  philosophy.  It  is  probably 
the  oldest  of  all  and  was  originally  atheis¬ 
tical,  but  received  a  mythological  interpre-  x 

teaches  that  beatitude  m«y„be  Males;  <!  Young  in 
attained  l.y  knowledge  of  the  twenty-five  various  Stages.  AU 
principles  ol  existence,  beginning  with  much  enlarged, 
nruknti,  nature  or  matter,  ana  ending  with  ° 

Purusha,  soul,  or  cko,  the  union  of  the  two  being  creation.  The 
Sankhya  ib  thus  a  dualistic  philosophy.  Cf.  Vedanta. 
san'nup  (sfiu'up),?!.  [Algonquiau.]  A  male  Indian  ;  a  man, 
specif.,  a  brave  ;  a  warrior;  —  correlative  of  squaw. 
san'o-form  (s5n'6-f6rm),  n.  [L.  sanare  to  enre-f-  iodo/orm.] 
Pharm.  A  colorless,  odorless,  crystalline  substance  got 
by  action  of  iodine  on  oil  of  wintergreen,  and  used  instead 
ot  iodoform.  Chemically,  it  is  di-iodo-metliyl-salicylate. 
sans  (s£nz  ;  F.  saN ),prep.  [F.,  fr.  L.  sine  without.]  With¬ 
out  ;  deprived  or  destitute  of.  Obsoles.  in  English. 

Sans  teeth,  sans  eyes,  sans  taste,  sans  everything.  Shak. 
sans'-cu  lotte'  (s5nz'ku-15t' ;  F.  siiN'ku'lot'),  n.  [F., 
without  breeches.]  1.  Fr.  Hist.  Lit.,  a  fellow  without 
breeches  ;  —  a  name  of  reproach  given  by  the  aristocrats  at 
the  time  of  the  first  revolution  to  one  belonging  to  the  ex¬ 
treme  republican  part}',  the  members  of  which  had  rejected 
short  breeches,  as  an  article  of  dress  peculiar  to  the  upper 
classes,  and  had  adopted  pantaloons. 

2  Hence,  an  extreme  or  radical  republican  ;  a  violent 
revolutionist  ;  a  Jacobin. 

sans  -cu  lot'tic  (s&nz/ku-15t'Tk),  a.  Pert,  to,  or  involving, 
sans-culottism  ;  radical ;  revolutionary  ;  Jacobinic, 
sans  -CU  lot'tism  (-Tz’m),  n.  [F.  sans-culottisnie.]  Ex¬ 
treme  republican  principles  ;  the  principles  or  practice  of 
the  sans-culottes. 


‘  San  Jose  Scale. 
Adult  Female*: 


sans  -CU-lot'tist  (-Tst),  n.  A  sans-culotte  or  one  sympa¬ 
thizing  with  or  supporting  sans-culottism. 

San'skrlt  (sSu'skrTt),  n.  [Skr.  Samskjta  the  Sanskrit 
language,  lit.,  the  perfect,  polished,  or  classical  language, 
fr.  samskjta  prepared,  wrought,  made,  excellent,  perfect; 
sam  together  (akin  to  E.  same)  -}-  k\ta  made.  See  same; 
create.]  The  ancient  Aryan  language  of  India,  from  which 
are  derived  the  modern  Aryan  tongues  of  that  country. 
Old  Sanskrit  is  the  language  of  the  early  Aryan  invaders 
of  India.  It  is  most  nearly  represented  by  the  language 
of  the  Veda,  sometimes  termed  Vedic  Sanskrit.  This  dif¬ 
fers  from  classical  Sanskrit  about  as  much  as  Homeric 
from  classical  Greek.  Classical  Sanskrit  is  a  purely  liter¬ 
ary  language,  developed  from  Old  Sanskrit,  given  rigid 
form  by  early  grammarians,  and  preserved  as  the  sacred 
and  learned  tongue  of  India.  It  has  an  extensive  epic  and 
dramatic  literature  (cf.  Mahabharata,  Ramayana,Sakun- 
tala).  Sanskrit  possesses  especial  interest  to  philology  be¬ 
cause  it  preserves  a  greater  number  of  the  supposed  char¬ 
acteristics  of  the  parent  Indo-European  language  than  any 
other  language  of  the  family.  Cf.  Pali,  Prakrit.  SeelNDO- 
European.  —  San  skrit'ic(san-skrlt'Tk),  a. 

San'skrit.  a.  Of  or  pert,  to,  or  written  in,  Sanskrit. 

San'skrlt  1st.  n.  A  scholar  learned  in  Sanskrit. 

San  son’s'  im'ag  es  (saN's6Nz').  [After  L.  J.  Sanson 
(1792-1842),  Fr.  physician.]  Physiol.  &  Optics.  Reflected 
images  observable  on  the  front  surface  of  the  cornea  and 
the  front  and  back  surfaces  of  the  crystalline  lens.  Their 
changes  show  the  changes  of  the  lens  in  accommodation. 


sandwich  beam  or  girder.  A 

beam  or  girder  made  with  a 
flitch  plate.  [«.,  2.1 

sandwich  man.  See  sandwich,! 
sandwich  tern.  A  rather  large 
European  tern  (Sterna  sanft- 
vicheusis )  represented  in  North 
andCentral  America  bvan  allied 
variety,  8.  s.  am /iarida. 
sand  widgeon.  Gadwall.  Eng. 
sand'y  ^an'd t).w.; pi.  sandies 
(-dlz).  [From  sand,  n.]  A  ring 
plover.  Local ,  Eng.  5r  Scot. 
Sand'y.  u. ,  pi.  Sandies  (-dYzL 
a  For  Alexander.  Chiefly 
Scot,  b  A  Scotchman.  Slang. 
san'dyx.  Var.  of  sandix. 
sane.  +  say. 

sane.  4*  sin,  adv.,  prep-,  Sc  conj. 
sane.  Var.  of  sain,  v.  [ Obs.  | 
sane.  r.  t.  [I..  To  cure.  | 

sane'ly.  adv.  of  sane. 
sane'riess.  n.  See -ness. 
sanetie.  ^  sanity. 
san  fail',  adv.  ICf.  san,  prep.] 
Without  fail.  Obs. 
s&nfoln.  Var.  of  sainfoin. 

San  Fran.  Ahhr.  San  Francisco, 
aang  ( sang).  Ohs.  or  Scot.  &  dial. 
Em:,  var.  of  sono. 
sang  sang),  pret.  of  si  no. 
sang  sling),  n.  [Chin.]  .1  tusic. 
The  cheng.  [U.  8.| 

sang  ( sang),  n.  Ginseng.  Dial.  | 
gang  i  dial,  sdng),  n.  [F.l  Blood  ; 
—  used  vaguely  as  an  oath  or  ex¬ 
pletive  ;  as,  my  sang!  Ob*,  nr 
S>  ot.  Sr  Dial.  Eng.  [ar.| 

o&ng'a.sang'ah  Vars  ofsANo-| 
san  gajy'  (sixipgii-he'),  v. 
pi.  -games  (-hez').  [Jav.  san- 
gan:  sang,  an  honorific  prefix  + 
a/ikingj  A  chief.  Pint.  I. 
San'ga-mon  (?aT)'gd-m5n),  a  3r 
n  |  From  Sangamon  County,  Il¬ 
linois.]  See  glacial  period. 


sang'ar  (Hnng'dr),  w  [ Hind.  & 
Per.  .-mudstone.]  In  India:  a  A 
small  breastwork  or  rifle  pit  to 
hold  a  few  men,  often  construct¬ 
ed  of  bowlders  round  a  natural 
hollow,  b  A  primitive  wooden 
bridge,  with  utone  piers. 

II  sang'  de  boeuf'  (9a>"  dS  bflf'). 
[F.]  Lit.,  ox  blood  :  hence,  a 
deep  red  color  found  m  ancient 
Chinese  pottery, 
sang'-drag  on'  (s&ng'dr&g'iln; 
E.  suN'driVgA-N'),  n.  [F.,  lit., 
dragon’s  blood.]  One  of  the  East 
Indian  kino  trees  (Lniyouni  in- 
dicum).  Mauritius. 
sange.  4*  song. 
san7ge-ak  +  san.iak. 
sang'er  (s&ng'5r),  n.  [Cf. 
sang  ginseng.]  One  who  digs 
ginseng.  Dial.  U.  S. 

8an'gi-ac.  +  san.iak. 
8an'glant  (Baij'gbJnt),  a.  [F  ] 
Bloody  :  sanguinary.  Obs. 
san'gley  (siin'gla),  n.  :  pi. 
-gleyes  (slin-gla'as).  [Chin. 
shang  Hi,  lit.,  merchant  trav¬ 
eler.)  A  Chinese  trader  in  the 
Philippines. 

San'graal'  (s&ipgral').  San'gre- 
al  (8li)'grf-<ll),  n.  [See  saint  ; 
grail.]  The  Holy  Grail.  See 
1st  grail. 

San-gra'do.  Doctor  (sun-gra'dS; 
146).  [Sp.  sangrar  to  let  blood. 1 
A  phvsician  in  Le  Sage’s  “  Gil 
Bias,'’  whose  panacea  was  copi¬ 
ous  bloodletting  and  drink inj 
of  hot  water.  [singer.  Obsi 
sangre.  n.  [AS.  sangere.]  A, 
san’grel  isirj'gr^l), n.  Virginia 
snnkeroot.  U.  S. 
sane'sue  (sang'sQ),  n.  [F.]  A 
leech  (animal). 

sangnane.  -gnene.  sanguine. 
sanguicel,  ».  [Pg.  (in  India) : 


prob.  as  being  built  at  San  gui-  |  san'gui-suge  ( s&i)'gwT-sQj).  u. 

cer  or  San  games/,  war,  in  the  i  [L  sanyutsuya .  sangvi*  blood 
Bombay  Presidencv.J  A  light  +  suyere  to  auek.l  '  A  blood- 
vessel  formerly  used  m  war  on  sucker,  or  leech.  -  san  gui  su'- 
the  Malabar  coast.  India.  Obs.  gent  (-sa'j^nt).  a.  —  san  gui- 
san  gm  fl  er  (sii)  gwT-fI'5r),  n.  {  su'gous  (-gws),  a.  [opine. | 
A  produeer  of  blood.  sangwane,  sangwyn.  4*  san- 

■an-guif'lu-ous  (sHi)-gwYf'ldb-  San^he-drist  ( sft./hp-drlst).  n. 
fl8)’  a,v(L’  ***9"!*  +  A  member  of  the  Sanhedrin, 

flow.]  Flowing  with  blood.  Ohs.  San'hi-ta  (sfix'hMd).  w.  fSkr. 
san  gui-fy  (sli)  gwI-fT),  r.  t  $a„ihita,  properly,  combina- 
[L. sangms  blood  +  E.  -fly  :cLF.  !  tion  i  That  portion  of  a  Veda 


sanyuifier.]  To  produce  blood 
from.  Obs.  or  R. 
san-guig'e-nous  (sStj.gwTj'f. 
nus),  a.  [L.  sanguis  blood  -f  E. 
-genous  ]  Producing  blood.  Obs. 
san'guin.  Sanguine.  Ref.  Sp. 
san  gul-na'ceous  oHij'gwi-na'. 
shus),  a.  Blood-red  ;  sanguine, 
san'gnl-na-rl-ly  (sftp'gw  i-n  J- 
rT-ll  >.  adv.  ol  sanoi  i  n  ary. 
san'gul-na  ri-neas.  n.  See  -ness. 
san  gui  na'ri  ous  (s  a  n'g  w  t- 
na'rl-MS),  a.  [L.  sanguinarius.) 
Sanguinary.  Obs. 
san'gul  na-ry.  ISeeSANGUi 

NARIA,  SANGUINARY,  «.]  a 
Bloodroot.  b  Yarrow, 
san'gulne.  >■.  t.  To  ensanguine. 
Obs.  (blood  ;  pale.  Hart.  \ 
3&n'guine-less.  a.  Destitute  of  | 
san'guine-ly.  adv.  of  sanguin  k. 
san'gume-ness.  n  See  -ness. 
san-guin'l-cal.o.  Sanguine.  Obs. 
san  gui -nlc' o-l  on  a  (gHij'gwi- 
ntk'fe-li/s).  a.  Sanguicolous. 
san-guln  i-fi-ca'tion  (saij-gwTn7- 
Y-fT-ka'sluin),  n.  =  sanguifi¬ 
cation.  [guinene.ss.  Rare. \ 
san- gain '1-tv  (  -Y-ti),  n.  San-| 
sau  gul-ni v ^o-rous  (si i)'g w  T- 


*  ’-v  i  BAuguicei.  u.  (I  g.  (in  India)  :  I 

senate,  cSre,  am,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofa  ;  eve, 

II  Forelg 


whicn  comprises  the  hymns. 
Ba-nlf'er-ous.  a.  [L.  sanifer.) 
Sanatory  ;  curative.  Obs. 
san'i-fy  (s&n'T-fl).  v.  t.  [L. 
sanus  sound  4-  E.  ->>/.]  To  make 
healthful.  Rare. 
san'l  ta  rl  ly  (-til-rY-lT),  adv.  of 
sanitary.  [tarian.| 

san  i-ta  rist  (-rYst),  ».  A  sani-| 
san'i-ta  ry  (-rY).  n. ;  pi.  -ries 
(-rYz).  A  water-closet,  urinal, 
or  the  like,  fitted  with  sanitary 
plumbing. 

san'l-tate  (-tat),  v.  t.  To  make 
sanitury  ;  to  provide  with  sani¬ 
tary  appliances. 

san  jak'beg',  or  -bey  .  n.  [See 
HFO-  J  The  governor  of  u  san  iak. 
sank.  4*  sang,  blood, 
sank  (s&i)k), pret.  of  sink. 
sank,  r  t.  [Cf.  I  cel.  sanka, 
sattiKO.  Dan.  san/ce A  To  gather: 
assemble.  Obs. 

san'kha  (sfiij'kd),  n.  [Skr. 
f®."**?  a  shell.)  A  chunk  shell 
ilurhinelln  yiyrum)  ;  also,  a 
shell  bracelet  or  necklace  made 
m  India  from  the  chank  shell. 

- h - - -  -  —  b  &  n  k'in  gy,n.  [See  sank  to 

nlv'o-rus),  a.  [I..  sanguis  blood  gather.]  Assembly  Obs‘ 

4-  E.  -roro>/s.]  Sanguivorous.  sank  'work',  n.  The  making  of 

san'gul-nouB.  a.  Bloody  ;  sail-  soldiers’  uniforms.  Slana  ° 
guinary.  Obs.  san'na  (san'na).  Contr.  of 


shall  not.  Scot.  Sf  Dial.  Eng. 
san'na.  n.  [L.]  A  kind  of 
scornful  gesture.  Ohs. 
sannase.  4*  sannyasix. 
sannen.  r.  t.  [Cf.  Icel.  .«ai/na.] 
To  prove  :  demonstrate.  Obs. 
san'ny  (sdn'Y),  n.  The  com¬ 
mon  European  sandpiper.  Scot. 
sann-ya'8in  (s  fi  n-y  a's  e  n),  n. 
[Skr.  sannydsi,  lit.,  an  aban- 
uoner.J  Hinduism.  One  devoted 
to  asceticism  and  meditation. 
8anop.  4*  SAVENAPPE. 
sanourous.  a.  Erron.  for  savour- 
on  s.  savory.  [sampan. | 

san'pan  (sttn'pan).  Var.  of| 
San  Pe'dro  fish.  [From  San 
Pedro  Point,  Cal.]  The  opah. 
San'poil  (.sfin'poil),  n.  One  of 
a  small  tribe  of  Salishan  In¬ 
dians  upon  the  Colville  reserva¬ 
tion,  Washington. 

Sans.  Ahbr.  Sanskrit. 
San-san'nah  (s&n-s&n'd).  Bib. 
San'sar.  n.  See  Sarsar. 

Hsans  chan  ger'(sax  shaN'zha'). 
[F.]  Without  change.  f.SKRiT.| 
Sanscreet.  8anscript.  4*  San- I 
San'scrit.  Var.  of  Sanskrit. 

sans -cu  lotte  rie'  (sax'kii7 
lot  re'  :  sfinz'kfl-lOt'rY),  w.  [F.] 
Sam^-culottism. 

Sans  -cu  lot  tide'  (sKx'ku'lfS7- 
ted'  :  stlnz'kfl-lot'Yd).  v.  See 
Revolutionary  calendar. 
sans  -cu-lot'tish  (sllnz'kfl-lOt'- 
Ysh).  a.  Sans-culottic. 

sans  Dieu  rien'  (siix  dy O' 
rvax').  [F.J  Nothing  without 
God.  [Without  doubt.  | 

sans  doute'  (dobt').  [F.]| 
sans  6  gal'  (sax-za'gdl').  [F-  ] 
See  BAGATELLE,  2. 

San  Be-vi-e'ri  a  (san'sf-v  Y-e'- 
rY-d),  n.  [NL.,  orig.  uncert.] 
Rot.  Syn.  of  Cop.dyline. 


Svent,  find,  recent,  maker;  ice,  Ill;  old,  5bey,  Srb,  5dd,  s5ft,  c«3nnect ;  use,  finite 
n  Word.  +  Obsolete  t  arlunt  of.  +  combined  with.  =  eyuuls. 


|  sans  fa  son'  (saN  fd'sfl.v'). 
[F.]  W’ithout  ceremony :  in¬ 
formally  ;  familiarly, 
jl  sans  gene'  (siix  zhan').  [F.] 
Without  constraint  or  embar¬ 
rassment  ;  ensv. 

Bans  -Gene'.  Madame.  Cather¬ 
ine,  wile  of  Marshal  Lefebvre, 
she  having  been  the  company 
washerwoman  when  he,  then  a 
sergeant,  married  her  ;  —  a  nick¬ 
name  alluding  to  her  simple 
and  rough  manners  and  free  lan¬ 
guage. 

Sansk.  Ahbr.  Sanskrit. 
San'skrit-lze.  v.  t.  See-izF.. 

||  sans  pa  Tell'  (sax  pd'ra'y’). 
[F.]  Without  equal  ;  matchless. 

sans  peine'  (p5n').  IF.] 
Without  trouble  [or  difficulty]- 
sans  peur  et  sans  re-proche' 
(pOr  a  naN  r5-pr8sh').  [F.] 
Without  fear  and  without  re¬ 
proach  ;  —  said  esp.  of  the 
Chevalier  de  Bayard. 

|J  sans  phrase' ‘  (friiz')*  [F.] 
without  circumlocution. 

||  sans  re-cours'  (r?-koor').  [F.] 
Com.  Without  recourse. 

||  sans  rime  et  sans  raison' 
(rein  a  8&N  rC  zox').  or  sans 
rime'  nl  rai  son'  (ne).  [F.] 

Without  rime  or  reason, 
sans  -ser'lf  (sdnz'sfr'Yf),  n.  [F. 
sans  without  4-  E.  serif.)  Print 
ing  type  with  no  serifs  ;  gothic  ; 
grotesque.  Eng. 

||  sans  sou'cl'  (sdo'se')*  [F.] 

1.  Without  care  ;  freedom  from 
care  ;  an  informal  assembly. 

2.  |>ap.*.]  A  famous  royal  palace 
at  Potsdam,  Prussia,*  built  by 
Frederick  the  Great. 

II  sans  tache'  (tdsh').  [F  ] 
Without  spot  [or  stain]. 

urn,  up,  circus,  menu  ; 
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San'tal  (sSn't&l),  to.  A  member  of  one  of  the  principal 
Munda-speaking  peoples  of  India.  They  are  industrious 
agriculturists  and  are  partially  Hinduized,  although  most  retain 
tneir  primitive  animism.  They  are  chiefly  in  the  hill  country  oi 
western  Bengal,  although  many  emigrate  as  laborers. 
San'ta-la'ce-30  (eSn'td-la'se-e),  to.  pi.  [NL.  See  Santa- 
lum.]  Hot.  A  family  of  herbs,  shrubs,  or  rarely  trees  (or¬ 
der  Santalales),  comprising  about  26  genera  and  250  spe¬ 
cies,  mostly  tropical.  They  have  clustered  apetalous  mon¬ 
oecious  or  dioecious  flowers,  the  ovary  being  partly  infe¬ 
rior  and  the  fruit  a  nut  or  drupe.  Most  of  tliem  are  root 
parasites.  Comandra  (the  bastard  toadflax),  Pyrularia 
(the  buffalo  nut),  Buckleya ,  and  Nestronia  are  genera  oc¬ 
curring  in  the  United  States.  —  san  ta  la'ceous  (-shus),  a. 
San  ia-la'les  (-lez),  n.pl.  [NL.]  Bot.  An  Older  of  archi- 
clilamydeous  dicotyledonous  plants  comprising  7  families, 
among  which  are  the  Santalacece,  Loranthaceae,  and  Ola- 
caceie.  They  are  distinguished  by  having  a  1-celled  infe¬ 
rior  ovary  ;  most  of  them  are  parasitic, 
san'ta-lin  (s5n'tri-lTn),  n.  [Cf  F.  santaline.]  Chem.  A 
red  crystalline  substance,  the  coloring  matter  of  red  san¬ 
dalwood  and  perhaps  also  of  other  similar  redwoods;  — 
called  also  snnlalic  acid.  Its  formula  has  been  given  vari¬ 
ously  as  CisHuOs,  Cir,H,r,Os,  and  CnHujOi;. 

San'ta-lum  (-Ifim),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  oavraAoi'.  See  sandal¬ 
wood.]  Bot.  A  small  genus  of  trees  typifying  the  family 
Santalacea* ;  the  sandalwoods.  They  have  coriaceous 
leaves  and  small  perfect  flowers  in  terminal  panicles,  the 
perianth  being  4-lobed,  adnate  at  base  to  the  ovary.  They 
are  found  in  tropical  Asia  and  Australia.  See  sandalwood. 
San  tO-li'na  (sXn'to-lI'nd),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  It.  santolina ,  name 
of  the  plant.]  Bot.  A  small  genus  of  asteraceous  under¬ 
shrubs,  natives  of  the  Mediterranean  region.  They  resem¬ 
ble  the  yarrow  ( Achillea )  in  their  finely  dissected  leaves 
and  clustered  heads,  but  differ  in  the  absence  of  rays.  S. 
chamcecyparissus  is  the  lavender  cotton, 
san'ton  (sSn'tdn  ;  sail -ton'),  to.  [Sp.  santdn ,  augmented 
fr.  santo  holy,  L.  sanctus.]  A  Turkish  saint ;  a  kind  of 
dervish,  regarded  by  the  people  as  a  saint  ;  also,  a  hermit, 
san  ton'l  ca  (san-tGn'T-kd),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  L.  herba  santo¬ 
nica,  a  kind  of  plant,  fr.  Santoni  a  people  of  Aquitania.] 
a  The  European  worimvood  ( Artemisia  paucijlora).  b 
Pharm.  An  anthelmintic  drug  consisting  of  dried  flower 
heads  of  this  plant ;  Levant  wormseed.  See  santonin. 
san'to  nin  (san'to-nin),  to.  Also  santoni ne.  [Cf.  F.  san¬ 
tonins.  See  santonica.]  Chem.  A  white,  crystalline, 
slightly  bitter  substance,  C15H,803,  occurring  in  santonica 
and  in  corresponding  parts  of  other  species  of  Artemisia , 
and  used  as  an  anthelmintic.  In  overdose  it  produces 
poisoning,  causing  all  objects  to  appear  yellow,  or  less 
often  green  or  blue.  Chemically,  santonin  is  a  deriva¬ 
tive  of  naphthalene  and  is  a  lactone,  combining  with  alka¬ 
lies  to  form  salts  of  santonic,  or  santonlnic,  acid,  Ci-,H2o04. 
This  acid  in  turn,  by  heating  with  alkalies,  is  converted  into 
the  isomeric  santolc,  or  santonic,  acid.  With  hydriodic  acid 
and  phosphorus  santonin  yields  santonous  acid,  C1.-H00O3, 
of  which  three  optically  different  varieties  are  known. 
San  to-rin'  earth,  San  to-rin'  (san'to-ren'),  n.  A  kind  of 
tufa  from  the  island  of  Thera  (also  called  Santorin  or  San¬ 
torini),  consisting  principally  of  a  fine,  light  gray,  sili¬ 
ceous  material,  used  for  making  cement. 

San  vi  ta'Ii  a  (sSn'vT-ta'lT-d),  n.  [NL.,  prob.  after  one 
of  the  Italian  family  Sanvitali.]  Bot.  A  small  genus  of 
Mexican  asteraceous  herbs  having  small  heads  with  yellow 
or  white  rays,  a  fiat  receptacle,  and  naked  or  awn-tipped 
achenes.  S.  procumbens  is  often  cultivated  for  ornamen¬ 
tal  edgings.  Also  [/.  c.],  a  plant  of  this  genus, 
sap  (s5p),  to.  [AS.  step  ;  akin  to  OHG.  saf,  G.  soft,  Icel. 
safi  ;  orig.  uncert.;  prob.  fr.  L.  sapa  must  or  new  wine  boiled 
thick.]  1.  The  juices  or  fluid  contents  of  a  plant,  esp. 
the  watery  solution  which  circulates  through  the  vascular 
tissue  in  woody  plants.  The  ascending  current  consists 
of  the  water  of  imbibition  in  which  are  dissolved  various 
salts  obtained  from  the  earth.  This  so-called  crude  sap 
passes  by  diosmosis  through  the  xylem  portion  of  the  vas¬ 
cular  bundles  to  the  chlorophyll-containing  tissues  (the 
leaves  in  most  plants).  Here  it  is  subjected  to  photo¬ 
synthesis  (see  photosynthesis)  ;  the  surplus  water  is  tran¬ 
spired,  and  the  newly  formed  carbohydrates  and  proteids 
are  translocated  through  the  phloem  or  sieve  tissue  to  the 
parts  of  the  plant  which  may  require  them,  the  descend¬ 
ing  current  being  often  called  elaborated  sap.  In  some 
plants,  as  the  sugar  cane,  sugar  maple,  various  palms,  etc., 
the  sap  contains  a  high  percentage  of  sugar.  Popularly 
saj>  is  sometimes  applied  to  latex  or  to  any  fluid  secretion. 
Botanists  use  it  only  as  a  convenient  nontechnical  term. 
See  transpiration  ;  cf.  cell  sap  a. 

2.  Any  liquid  or  humor  essential  to  life  or  health,  or  char¬ 

acteristic  of  a  healthy,  fresh,  or  vigorous  condition  ;  vi¬ 
tality ;  vigor;  essential  element ;  blood.  Shak. 

3.  Sapwood,  or  alburnum. 

4.  pi.  Forestnj.  Luml>er  containing  much  sapwood.  It  is 
inferior  in  quality  to  the  grades  called  firsts  and  seconds. 

5  Quarrying.  Outside  stone  softened  by  weathering. 

6.  Any  liquid  taken  with  solid  food.  Scot.  A:  Dial.  Eng. 

7.  A  saphead ;  a  milksop;  also  ( Eng .),  an  overzealous 
student.  Slang  (esp.  in  schools)  or  Scot.  <C*  Dial.  Lng. 

sap,  v.  t.  ;  sapped  (sXpt) ;  sap'ping.  [F.  super  (cf.  Sp.  za- 
par ,  It.  zappare ),  fr.  sape  a  sort  of  scythe,  LL.  sappa  a 
sort  of  mattock.]  1.  To  subvert  by  digging  or  wearing 
away  ;  to  mine  ;  undermine. 

2.  Mil.  To  operate  against,  or  pierce,  by  saps. 

sant.  +  saint.  passes  by  and  receives  stolen 

sant  (sdnt  ;  siint),  v.  *.  To  disap-  goods  while  the  thief  remains 
penr  :  vanish.  Scot  Dial.  Eng.  with  the  owner.  Ohs.  Cant. 

||  san'ta  (siin'tiO.  fem.ot  santo.  San-tee'  ( sftn-te' ). ».  See  Slot  \. 
San'ta  Ca'sa  (kii'sii).  [.Sp.,  san'ter  (6dn'ten.  Obs.  or  dial, 
holy  house.]  See  Holy  House.  Eng.  var.  of  saunter. 

San'ta  Claus  or  Klaus  (sfin'td  santfoyn.  *r  sainfoin. 
kl8z).  See  Saint  Nicholas.  san-tir'  (s&n-ter' ).  n.  f  Ar.  *an- 
Santa  F6  cinnamon.  The  ish-  /tr.]‘A  kind  of  Oriental  dulcimer 
pingo.  [mko,  2  a. I  played  with  two  curved  sticks. 

Santa  Fe  nutmeg.  See  npt-|  san'tis.  +  sanctis. 

San'ta  Her-man'dad  (siin'ta  Cr-  j  san'to  (san'to),  a.  |  It  &  Sp.J 
imin'diith  ;  MG)  [Sp  J  See  her-  Iloly  :  sncred.  —  »■  A  saint. 
mandad.  san-to'ic  (sftn-td'Tk),  a .,  san- 

8an'tal  (sftn'tdl),  n.  [F.  santul.  ton'tc  (hftn-tfin'Tk ). a.,  san  to- 
See  sandalwood.]  a  Red  san-  nln'ic  (sfln'to-nTn^  ik),  a.,  san  - 
dalwood.  b  Chou  A  colorless  to-nous  is&n'to-nils),  a.  them. 
crystalline  substance,  CHII(J03,  See  santonin. 
extracted  from  this  wood.  II  san-tol  (san-tol  ),  »•  L  \  Rg* 

San-ta'li  (sft  n-tii'l  e),  n.  See  santol,  or  Malay  santul.]  a  lhe 
Du  a  vi  do-  M  r  n  d  A  lan  ouaoes.  sandal  tree,  bits  fruit.  I  nil.  1. 
san  tal'ic  (-tftl'Yk),  a.  See  san-  san-toon'.  +  santo.y. 
tali  n.  [=  sandalwood.  |  santuare.  +  sanctuary. 

san'tal-wood'  (sftn'trtl-wfYbd')- 1  ean'ty,  n.  Prob..  snnctitv;  —  m 
San'ta  Ma-ri'a  tree  (siin'td  Cod's  san  ty,  an  oath.  Ons. 
md-re'd).  See  calaba  sanz.  +  sans. 

San'ta  Mar 'tha  wood  tnmr'td).  sanzacke.  sanzlack-  +  samak 
Nicaragua  wood  Sao'shyant  (sou  shydnt).  w. 

aan't&r,  n.  A  confederate  who  [Avestun.J  I  he  Iranian  or  Zoro- 


3.  To  make  unstable  or  infirm  ;  to  unsettle  ;  weaken. 

Ring  out  the  grief  that  saps  the  mind.  Tennyson. 
sap  (sSp),  v.  i.  Mil.  To  proceed  by,  or  to  execute,  saps, 
sap,  to.  Mil.  An  approach  in  the  form  of  a  narrow  trench 
with  its  head  protected  by  a  parapet  of  earth  thrown  up 
from  the  trench,  formerly  by  gabions  filled  with  earth, 
pushed  forward,  usually  in  a  zigzag  direction  to  minimize 
enfilade  fire,  towards  the  works  of  a  besieged  place,  to  en¬ 
able  an  assault  to  be  delivered  from  close  at  hand,  or  min¬ 
ing  to  be  done.  When  one  side  of  the  trench  is  protected 
by  a  parapet  it  is  a  full,  or  single,  sap  ;  when  both,  a  double 
sap.  Cf.  flying  sa_p ,  under  flyin^ 

sap'a-jou  (sap'd-joo  ;  F.  sa'pa'zhoo' ;  277),  to.  [F.,  fr.  Tupi 
sa6-giun;u,  lit.,  big  monkey.]  a  A  capuchin  monkey  (genus 
Cebus).  b  Formerly,  sometimes,  a  spider  monkey, 
sa-pan' wood  (sri-p5n').  [Malay  sapang.)  A  red  dyewood 
obtained  from  the  East  Indian  caesalpiniaceous  tree  Bian- 
csea  sappan ;  also,  the  tree  itself.  The  wood  is  a  soluble 
redwood,  and  was  the  first  of  the  so-called  “  brazilwoods  ” 
imported  into  Europe. 

sap  ball.  Any  large  fungus  of  the  genus  Polyporus.  They 
are  sometimes  used  for  razor  strops.  See  Polyporus. 
sa  pek'  (sci-pgk'),  to.  Also  sa-pec'.  [F.  sapegue,  prob. 
fr.  Malay  sa-paku  a  string  (of  cash).]  a  Any  of  the  Ori¬ 
ental  coins  better  known  in  English  as  cash,  b  A  bronze 
coin  worth  I(^0  piaster  issued  by  France  for  Indo  China, 
sap  fagot-  MU.  A  short  but  very  strong  fascine,  used  to 
fill  interstices  between  gabions  at  the  head  of  a  sap,  when 
sandbags  are  not  procurable, 
sap'ful  (sSp'fool),  a.  Abounding  in  sap  ;  sappy, 
sap  green.  A  dull  olive-green  coloring  matter  prepared 
from  the  juice  of  buckthorn  berries  ;  also,  its  color.  It  is 
now  used  chiefly  in  coloring  food  products. 

Saph  a  ren'sian  (.saf'd-ten'shan),  a.  Designating,  or  pert, 
to,  a  method  of  chronology  used  in  Spain  from  the  5th  to 
the  12th  century,  by  which  the  years  were  numbered  from 
38  b.  c.,  the  date  of  the  conquest  of  Spain  by  Augustus, 
sap'head'  (sSp'hgd'),  TO.  A  weak-minded,  stupid  fellow  ; 
a  milksop.  Colloq.  —  sap'-head'ed,  a.  Colloq. 
sa-phe'nous  (sd-fe'nws),  a.  [LL.  saphena  a  vein  in  the 
leg,  saphena ;  fr.  Ar.  fd/m  ;  cf .  OF.  saphene ,  F.  saphbne , 
Sp.  safina.\  Anat.  a  Designating  the  two  principal  super¬ 
ficial  veins  of  the  legs.  The  internal,  or  long,  saphenous 
vein  begins  at  the  foot  and  passes  up  the  inside  of  the  leg, 
going  in  front  of  the  internal  malleolus,  and  behind  the 
internal  femoral  condyle,  and,  entering  the  saphenous 
opening,  joins  the  femoral  vein.  The  external,  or  short, 
saphenous  vein  passes  behind  the  outer  malleolus  and  up 
the  back  of  the  leg,  joining  the  popliteal  at  the  knee,  b 
Pertaining  to,  or  in  the  region  of,  the  saphenous  veins ; 
as,  the  internal,  or  long,  and  external,  or  short,  saphenous 
nerves,  cutaneous  branches  of  the  anterior  crural  and  the 
popliteal  nerves,  which  accompany  the  above  veins  ;  the 
saphenous  opening,  an  opening  in  the  broad  fascia  of  the 
thigh  through  which  the  internal  saphenous  vein  passes. 
3ap'id  (sSp'Td),  a.  [L.  sapidus ,  fr.  sapere  to  taste  :  cf.  F. 
sapide.  See  sapient,  savor.]  Having  the  power  of  affect¬ 
ing  the  organs  of  taste;  possessing  savor,  or  flavor.  “  Sap- 
idj  visible,  audible  objects.”  ./.  Murtineau. 

sa-pid'i-ty  (sd-pTd'T-tT),  to.  [Cf.  F.sapidite.]  Quality  or 
state  of  being  sapid  ;  taste  ;  savor  ;  savoriness, 
sa'pi-ence  (sa'pT-^ns),  to.  [L.  sapientia:  cf.  F.  sapience. 
See  sapient.]  1.  Quality  of  being  sapient;  wisdom  ;  sage¬ 
ness;  profound  knowledge ;  also,  practical  wisdom  or  com¬ 
mon  prudence  ;  —  often  used  ironically.  Chaucer. 

2  [cap.]  The  apocryphal  Book  of  Wisdom.  Obs. 

3.  The  rational  or  intellectual  powers.  Obs.  or  R. 
sa'pi-ent  (-ent),  a.  [L.  sapiens,  -ends,  p.  pr.  of  sapere  to 
taste,  to  have  sense,  to  know.  See  sage,  er.]  1.  Wise  ;  sage; 
discerning; — often  in  irony.  “  Sapient  sir,  sit  here.”  Shak. 
2-  Affording  knowledge  or  wisdom;  as,  a  safrient  plant.  R. 
Syn.  —  Sagacious,  knowing,  wise,  discerning.  See  .shrewd. 
sapi  en'tial  (-£n'shdl),  a.  [L.  sapiential  is.]  Having,  af¬ 
fording,  or  expounding,  wisdom.  —  sa  pi-en'tial-ly,  adv. 
sapiential  books.  Bib.,  the  books  of  Proverbs,  Ecclesiastes, 
Wisdom,  and  Ecclesiasticus.  Obs. 

Sap  In  da'ce  80  (sSp^n-da'se-e),  TO.  pi.  [NL.  See  Sapin- 
dus.]  Bot.  A  family  of  trees,  shrubs,  or  rarely  herbaceous 
vines  (order  Sapindales),  of  about  118  genera  and  over 
1,000  species,  almost  entirely  of  the  tropics  ;  the  soapberry 
family.  They  have  mostly  pinnate  or  palmate  exstipulate 
leaves,  dioeciously  polygamous  flowers,  ami  baccate  or 
capsular,  often  edible,  fruit.  Sapindus .  Nepheliitm ,  Paul- 
linia,  and  Cardiospermum  are  prominent  genera,  including 
many  ornamental  plants.  —  sap  in-da'ceous  (-slms),  a. 
Sap  ln  daTos  (-lez),  n.  pi.  [NL.]  Bot.  a  In  Lindley’s 
classification,  an  alliance  including  the  soapuorts  and  al¬ 
lies.  b  In  modern  taxonomy,  an  order  of  archichlamyde- 
ous  dicotyledonous  plants  comprising  20  families,  including 
the  Anacardiacea*,  Aquifoliace?e,  Celastraceae,  Aceracea*, 
and  Sapindaceae.  They  have  the  stamens  inserted  on  a 
disk,  and  the  ovary  with  one  or  two  ovules  in  each  cell. 
Sa-pin'dus  (sd-pTnM?7s),  TO.  [NL.  ;  L.  sapo  soap  Indi- 
cus  Indian.]  Bot.  A  genus  of  tropical  and  subtropical 
trees,  the  soapberries,  typifying  the  family  Sapindacea), 
having  abruptly  pinnate  or  unifoliolate  leaves  and  tetram- 
erous  flowers  succeeded  by  a  fleshy  or  leathery  berry. 
Several  species  occur  in  the  southern  United  States. 
Sa'pi-um  (sa'pT-/7m),  TO.  [NL.,  fr.  L.  sappium ,  var.  of 


sap(p)inns  a  kind  of  fir  or  pine  tree.]  Bot.  A  genus  of 
euphorbiaceous  trees  and  shrubs  of  wide  distribution  in 
warm  regions.  They  have  entire  leaves  and  small  spicate 
or  racemose  flowers  with  2  stamens,  succeeded  by  a  locu- 
licidal  capsule.  The  acrid  milky  juice  of  S.  indicum  is  used 
in  staining  rattan.  The  bark  of  some  South  American 
species  is  used  for  tanning.  S.  sebij'erum  is  the  tallow  tree, 
sap'ling  (sap'lTng),  n.  1.  A  young  tree  ;  specif.,  a  young 
forest  tree  with  a  trunk  not  above  four  inches  in  diameter. 

2.  A  youth.  “  You  ’re  a  young,  foolish  sapling Shak. 

3.  A  greyhound  whelped  prior  to  a  given  running  season 
but  in  the  same  calendar  year. 

sapling  cup  d/  tankard.  A  cask-shaped  wooden  ale  tank¬ 
ard  ;  a  stave  tankard. 

sap  o-dil'la  (sSp'o-dll'd),  to.  [Sp.  sapotillo ,  zapotillo,  dim. 
of  zapote.  See  Sapota.] 
a  A  large  tropical  Ameri¬ 
can  sapotaceous  tree  (Sa¬ 
pota  za  pot  ilia),  with  hard 
reddish  durable  wood  and 
handsome  evergreen  foli¬ 
age.  It  is  one  of  the  trees 
yielding  chicle  gum.  b 
The  fruit  of  this  tree.  It 
has  a  rough  brownish  skin 
and  very  sweet  yellowish 
pulp.  In  the  Spanish 
West  Indies  it  is  called 
nispero  ;  in  the  British  Sapodilla,  Leaves  and  Fruits. 
West  Indies,  naseberry ;  in  the  Philippines,  chico. 
sap  o-na'ceous  (s5p/6-na'shMs),  a.  [L.  sapo,  -onis,  soap, 
of  Teutonic  origin,  and  akin  to  E.  soap.  See  soap.]  Re¬ 
sembling  soap  ;  having  the  qualities  of  soap  ;  soapy.  — 
sap  o-nac'i-ty  (-nfo'T-tl),  to. 

Sap  o  na'ri  a  (-na'rl-d;  115),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  L  .sapo  soap. 
See  saponaceous.]  Bot.  A  genus  of  silenaceous  herbs,  na¬ 
tives  of  the  Old  World,  with  large  flowers  with  a  tubular 
or  gibbous  calyx,  five  clawed  petals,  and  a  4-valved  capsule. 
officinalis  is  t lie  common  soapwort,  or  bouncing  Bet. 
sa-pon'i-fPa-ble  (sri-pSu'T-lFd-b’l),  a.  Capable  of  being 
saponified. 

sa  pon'i  fi-ca'tion  (-fT-ka'shun),  to.  [Cf.  F.  saponifica¬ 
tion.  See  saponify.]  Act,  process,  or  result,  of  soap 
making  ;  conversion  into  soap  ;  chemically,  the  decompo¬ 
sition  of  a  fat  by  alkali,  with  the  formation  of  a  soap,  or  salt 
of  the  fatty  acid,  and  glycerin  ;  hence,  Chem.,  the  decom¬ 
position  of  any  ester  into  the  corresponding  alcohol  and 
acid  (either  free  or  in  the  form  of  a  salt) ;  also,  the  similar 
production  of  an  acid  from  some  other  derivative, 
saponification  value  or  number.  Chem.  A  value  ob¬ 
tained  in  the  analysis  of  oils,  fatsT  etc.,  being  the  number  of 
milligrams  of  potassium  hydroxide  neutralized,  on  sapon¬ 
ification,  by  one  gram  of  substance.  The  saponification 
equivalent  is  found  by  dividing  the  above  number  into  the 
molecular  weight  of  potassium  hydroxide  and  multiply¬ 
ing  by  1,000;  it  indicates  the  number  of  grams  of  the  fat 
saponified  by  a  gram  molecule  of  any  alkali. 
sa-ponT-fi  er  (sd-pSn'T-fPer),  to.  That  which  saponifies  ; 
specif.,  any  reagent  used  to  cause  saponification, 
sa-pon'i  fy  (-fl),  v.  t.  Ac  i. ;  -fied  (-fid);  -fy'ing  (-fi'Tng). 
[L.  sapo,  -onis,  soap-|-  -fy :  cf.  F.  sapon  fier.]  To  convert 
into  soap  ;  to  subject  to,  or  to  undergo,  saponification. 
sap'O-Jlin  (sSp'o-ntn),  to.  [L.  sapo,  - onis ,  soap:  cf.  F.  sa - 
ponine. ]  Chem.  Any  of  a  group  of  glucosides  occurring  in 
many  plants,  as  in  soapwort,  soapbark,  etc.,  and  charac¬ 
terized  by  their  property  of  producing  a  soapy  lather.  Some, 
at  least,  appear  to  form  a  homologous  series  of  the  for¬ 
mula  C^H-in-sOm.  Commercial  saponin  is  extracted  from 
soapbark  as  a  white,  amorphous,  poisonous  powder. 
sap'O-nlte  (-nit),  TO.  [Sw.  saponit,  fr.  L.  sapo,  -onis,  soap.] 
Min.  A  hydrous  silicate  of  magnesium  and  aluminium,  oc¬ 
curring  in  soft,  soapy,  amorphous  masses,  filling  veins  and 
cavities  in  serpentine,  diabase,  etc.  Sp.  gr.,  2.24-2. 50. 
sap  0  rii'lC  (-nf'Tk),  a.  [L.  sapor  taste  -|-  E.  fic.]  Having 
the  power  to  produce  the  sensation  of  taste  ;  producing 
taste,  flavor,  or  relish. 

sap  o-ros'i-ty  (-r5s'T-tT),  TO.  The  quality  of  a  body  by  wliicn 
it  excites  the  sensation  of  taste. 

sap'o-rous  (sSp'6-rws),  a.  [L.  saporns,  saporosus,  that  rel¬ 
ishes  well,  savory,  fr.  saj>or  taste.]  Having  flavor  or  taste. 
Sa  po'ta  (sd-po'td),  to.  [NL.,  fr.  Mex.  tzapotl.  Cf.  sapo¬ 
dilla.]  a  Bot.  A  small  genus  of  tropical  American  trees 
typifying  the  family  Sapotaceae,  restricted  by  some  to  S. 
zapotilla.  See  sapodilla.  b  [/.  c.]  The  sapodilla  plum. 
Sap'O-ta'ce-ae  (silp'o-ta'se-e),  to.  ;>/.  [NL.  See  Sapota.] 
Bot.  A  family  of  trees  or  shrubs  (order  Ebenales),  <  onsist- 
ing  of  about  31  genera  and  400  species,  widely  distributed 
in  tropical  regions  ;  the  sapodilla  family.  They  have  milky 
juice,  coriaceous  leaveSj  and  axillary  flowers  succeeded  by 
fleshy,  often  edible,  fruits.  The  stamens  are  in  two  or  three 
whorls,  borne  on  the  corolla,  often  alternating  with  stam- 
inodia  ;  the  ovary  is  suj>erior,  2-many-celled.  Many  gen¬ 
era,  esp.  Palaquium,  yield  gutta-percha,  various  gums,  etc. 
Sapota  is  the  sapodilla,  and  Achras  (syn.  Lucuma)  is  the 
marmalade  tree.  Bumelia,  Afimusnps ,  ChrysophyUum,  and 
Jllipe  are  other  genera.  —  sap  o  ta'ceous  (-s  hws),  a. 
sa-po'te  (sa-po'ta),  to.  [Sp.]  1.  Ill  the  West  Indies :  a 

The  sapodilla.  b  The  marmalade  tree  or  its  fruit. 

2.  In  the  Philippines,  a  date  plum  (Diospyros  ebenaster). 


ustrian  Messiah.  There  are  to  he 
three,  each  inaugurating  a  spe¬ 
cial  period  of  human  progress. 

S  A.  P-  Abbr.  Seim-nrmor- 
pieremg. 

sap.  r.  i.  [See  lst  SAPj  To 
net  the  sap.  Scot.  <V  Dial.  Eng.  V 
School  Slang.  [jelly- 1 

sa  pa'  (mi' pa'),  ».  [F.]  Grape! 
sapa-dll'lo  ( s  ft  p/d-d  1 1'5). 
Var.  of  sapodilla. 
sa  pak'u.  Var.  of  sapek. 
sap'bush7,  n.  A  grove  or  wood 
of  su<;ar  maples.  U.  S. 
sap  cavity.  Bot.  A  vacuole, 
sap  chafer  A  beetle  of  the  sub¬ 
family  Cetoniina;. 
sape.  soap. 

sape.  ».  [L  sapa-]  Must.  Obs. 
sape.  n.  [OF.,  fr.  L.  sapa.]  A 
decoction  of  herbs.  Obs. 
sap e,v.i.  [L,  sapere •  cf.  F.  saver 
( l«;th  cent.).]  To  be  wise.  Obs. 
sapen.  +  shapen ,  p.  p.  of  shape. 

sa'pe-re  au'de  (sftp'?-re ).  [L.] 
Dare  to  be  wise. 

Horace  ( Ep  I.  ii.  40). 
Saph(«ftf).  Bib. 

Sa'phar.  Var.  of  Safar. 


Sa'phat  (sfi'fttt).  Bib. 

Sap  h  a  t  h  i'a  ( s  ft  f'd-t  h  T'd), 
Saph  a-ti'a  (-tl'd)  I).  Bib. 

Saph  a-ti'as  (-ds).  Bib. 
sapheir.  •]*  sapphire. 
aa-phe'na  (sd-fe'nd).  ».  [LL.] 
A  n  a  t.  A  saphenous  vein  or 
nerve.  —  sa-phe'nal  (-ndl),  a. 
Sa'pheth  (sn'ffth).  Bib. 
Sa'phir  <  sa'ffr).  Bib. 

|]  sa  phlr'  d’eau'  (siVfer'  d5'). 
[F.]  =  WATER  SAPPHIRE. 
Saph'ism  (sftf'Tz’ni).  w.,  Saph'- 
ist .  etc.  See  S i pph ism,  etc. 

saph'ron.  4*  saffron. 
sap'id-less,  a.  Insipid.  Obs. 
sap'ld-ness,  n.  See -ness. 
sa'pi-en-cy,  n.  Sapience, 
sa'pi-ent,  n.  Sapience  ;  a  sapi¬ 
ent  person  ;  a  sage.  Obs. 
sa  pi-en'ter.  adv.  [L.J  Wisely  ; 
correctly.  Obs. 

sa  pi-en'tious  ( Ra'pY-Sn'shi/fl), 
a.  Sapiential.  Obs.  [pient.  A'.  I 
sa'pi  ent-ize,  >•.  t.  To  make  sa-| 
sa'pi-ent-ly.  adv.  of  sapient. 
sapin.  ».  [F.]  A  fir  tree.  Obs. 
sa-pin'da  (ed-n'ln'dd),  n.  [Skr. 
supinda.]  Hindu  Law.  Any 


person  considered  in  his  rela¬ 
tion  to  any  of  hie  three  (or, 
rarely,  six)  nearest  lineal  (male) 
ancestors  or  (conversely)  de¬ 
scendants so  named  because 
the  pmda  is  offered  to  the  three 
nearest  ancestors,  and  the 
crumbs  to  the  next  three.  Cf.  sa- 
ki'i.ya.  —  sa-pin 'da-ship,  n. 
sa-pln'dal  (sd-pTn'ddl),  a.  Pert, 
to  the  SapindaleB  (sense  a) 
sa'pit  (sa'])Tt),7<.  A  small  Moro 
sailboat,  rhii.  A 
sa'pi-u'tan  (sa'pe-do'tdn),  n. 
[Malay  sdjn-utan  wild  cow;  sdpi 
cow  -+■  it  an  wild.]  The  anon, 
saple.  n.  A  sapling.  Obs 
sap'less,  a.  See  -less. 
sa'po  (sa'po),  w. ;  pi.  sapos 
-po/. ;  Sp.  -pds).  [Sp.,  toad.]  A 
toadfish,  esp.  Opsanus  pardus, 
common  on  the  Gulf  const, 
sa'po  (sa'po),  w.  [L.  See  sapo¬ 
naceous.]  Soap  ;  specif.,  V.  S ■ 
Pharm.,  white  castile  soap, 
sapocon.  +  sapek. 
sapodilla  plum.  =  sapodilla  b. 
sap  og'e  nin  (sd-pfij'P-nln  ; 
s-ftp  o-jfcn'Tn),  n.  [saponin  -f 


-gen  -f  -»w.]  Chem.  A  white 
crystalline  product  of  the  de- 
:  composition  of  saponin,  of  soap¬ 
wort,  etc. 

sap'o-na  ry  ( s  ft  p'6-n  (t-r  Y),  a. 
[Cf.  LL.  saponanus  a  soap 
maker.]  Saponaceous, 
sap'o-nul  (sftp'u-nhl),  n  Also 
saponule.  [F.  saponule ,  fr.  L. 
sapo,  - onis ,  soap.]  Old  Chem. 
A  soapy  mixture  obtained  by 
treating  an  essential  oil  with  an 
alkali  ;  hence,  any  similar  com¬ 
pound  of  an  essential  oil.  Obs. 
sapon  wood.  +  sapan  wood. 
sa'por,  n.  [L.J  Savor  ;  taste  ; 
flavor  ;  also,  juice  ;  sap. 
sa-p'o-tad  (sftp'r.-tftd  ),  n.  Any 
of  the  Sapotarem.  Obs. 
sap  o-til'la  (s&p'f.-tYl'd).  Var. 
of  sapodilla. 

sa  po-tox'in,  n.  [saponin  + 
j  form.]  Chem.  A  poisonous  con- 
I  stituent  of  commercial  saponin, 
sapour.  v.  [Cf  L.  sopor.  1 
Drowsiness.  Obs.  [woOD.j 
Bap-pan' wood  Var.of  sAPAN| 
sap 'per.  n.  A  cutting  tool  to  re¬ 
move  sapwood. 


food  fo~ot  out,  oil  ,  chair  ;  go  ;  sing,  igk  ;  then,  thin  ;  nature,  verdure  (250) ;  K  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144);  boN  ;  yet ;  zh  =  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Guidk. 

Full  explanations  of  Abbreviations,  Signs,  etc..  Immediately  precede  the  Vocabulary. 
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SARCOPHAGIDiE 


sap'per  (sSp'er),  n.  [Cf.  F.  mpeur.'j  One  who  saps; 
specif.,  Mil.,  a  soldier  employed  on  saps  or  in  digging 
mines,  as  a  member  of  an  army  corps  of  engineers ;  also,  for¬ 
merly,  a  soldier  engaged  in  any  digging  or  on  field  works. 
Sap'phlc  (sSf'Tk),  a.  [L.  Sapphicus ,  Gr.  2,an-<fn/c6s,  fr. 
lan<t)u  Sappho.]  1.  Of  or  pert,  to  Sappho,  a  Greek  poetess 
(c.  GOO  b.  c.)  of  Lesbos,  famous  for  beautiful  love  lyrics. 

2.  Pros.  Designating,  or  pertaining  to,  any  of  certain 
verse  forms  used  by  Sappho,  esp.  a  logaoedic  pentapody 
with  a  dactyl  in  the  third  place  (-  -  I  -  >  I  -  II  I  -  «  I  -  -). 
Sapphic  strophe,  three  such  verses  followed  by  an  Adouic. 
Sap'phlc,  n.  Pros.  A  Sapphic  verse, 
sap'phire  (sSf'Ir),  n.  [ME.  sciphir ,  sajir,  F.  sapkir ,  OF. 
also  sajir ,  L.  sapphinis ,  Gr.  aamfietpos,  of  Oriental  origin  ; 
cf.  Heb.  sappir.]  1.  A  pure  variety  of  the  mineral  co¬ 
rundum,  in  transparent  or  translucent  crystals;  specif., 
the  blue  transparent  stone,  prized  as  a  gem.  See  corun¬ 
dum.  Those  of  other  colors  are  sometimes  called  while 
sapphire ,  purple  sapphire  (Oriental  amethyst),  etc.,  except 
the  red,  the  true  ruby.  In  the  trade,  a  fancy  sapphire  is 
any  colored  sapphire  not  blue,  or  any  of  certain  other 
stones  of  similar  appearance. 

2.  The  color  of  the  gem  ;  bright  blue. 

3.  Her.  Azure,  in  blazoning  by  the  precious  stones. 

4.  Any  humming  bird  of  the  genus  Hylocharis ,  native  of 
South  America.  The  throat  and  breast  are  bright  blue. 

sap'phire,  a.  Of  or  resembling  sapphire  ;  sapphirine  ;  of 
a  deep,  pure  blue.  —  sapphire  quartz,  Min.,  a  rare  blue 
variety  of  quartz.  —  a.  gurnard,  the  sapphirine  gurnard, 
sap'phlre-wing'  (sSf'ir-wtng'),  n.  A  South  American 
humming  bird  [Pterophanes  temmincki)  with  blue  wings, 
sap'phir  ine  (.‘-af'er-Tn  ;  -In),  a.  [L.  sapphiriuus ,  Gr. 
<raW>eipu'CK.]  1-  Made  of  sapphire. 

2.  Resembling  sapphire  ;  having  any  quality  of  sapphire, 
esp.  the  color.  “  Sapphirine  degree  of  hardness.”  Boyle. 
sapphirine  gurnard,  a  European  gurnard  (Trigla  hirundo) 
having  the  pectoral  fins  much  blotched  with  a  rich  blue, 
sap'phir  ine,  n.  Min.  a  A  pale  blue  or  green  silicate  of 
magnesium  and  aluminium  occurring  usually  in  granular 
form.  H.,  7.5.  Sp.  gr.,  3.42-3.4S.  b  Sapphire  quartz. 
C  A  blue  variety  of  magnesia  spinel,  d  Haiiynite.  Obs. 
Sap'pho  (sXf'o),  n.  Also  Sappho  comet.  [See  Sapphic, 

а. ]  A  very  beautiful 
fork-tailed  South  Ameri¬ 
can  humming  bird  ( Les - 
bia  sparganura). 

sap'py  (sXp'T),  a. ;  sap'pi-br  (-T- 
er) ;  sap'pi-est.  [AS.  sir  pig.  See 
1st  sap.]  1.  Abounding  with 
sap  ;  juicy  ;  succulent. 

2  Sodden;  rainy.  Scot,  or  Dial. 

3  Resembling,  or  largely  of,  sapwood. 

4.  Moist ;  flabby  ,'  tainted  ;  —  said  of  meat. 

Obs.  or  Scot.  <t*  Dial.  Eng. 

б.  Having  a  superabundance  of  suint;  —  said  of  wool. 

6.  Steel  Manuf.  Designating  the  be6t  kind  of  steel,  having 
a  fine  grain  and  finished  blue  with  a  silky  sheen. 

7-  Young  and  weak  ;  feeble ;  silly. 

When  he  had  passed  this  weak  and  sappy  age.  Hayicard. 
8  Addicted  to  drinking  ;  cheerful  or  lively,  as  after  drink¬ 
ing.  Scot.  cCr  Dial.  Eng. 

sapro-.  Combining  form  from  Greek  cranpos,  rotten. 
sap'ro-gen'ic  (sSp'ro-jgn'Tk)  1  a.  [sapro-  4-  - genic ,  -ge- 
aa-prog'e  nous  (sd-pr5j'e-n«s)  J  nous.]  1.  Capable  of 
producing  decay  or  putrefaction,  as  many  saprophytic  bac¬ 
teria.  Cf.  SAPROPHILOUS,  ZYMOGENIC. 

2  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  production  of  putrefaction;  oc¬ 
curring  or  produced  in  or  upon  putrefying  matter. 

Sap'ro  leg'ni  a  (s5p/r$-]Sg'nT-a),  n.  [NL. ;  sapro -  -j-  Gr. 
Aeyeoe  edge,  border.]  Hot.  A  genus  of  fungi,  the  fish  molds, 
typifying  the  family  Saprolegniacese.  They  attack  living 
fisli,  S.  ferax  causing  the  salmon  disease  of  Great  Britain. 
Sap'ro  leg'ni-a'ce-ae  (-a'se-e),  n.  pi.  [NL.]  Bot.  A  family 
of  mold  fungi  typifying  the  order  Saprolegniales.  —  sap- 
ro  leg'nl  a'ceous  (-shiis),  a. 

Sap  ro-leg'ni  a'les  (-lee),  n.  pi.  [NL.]  Bot.  An  order 
of  phycomycetous  fungi  containing  several  families.  They 
are  mostly  aquatic  molds,  attacking  living  or  dead  fish 
or  insects.  Both  sexual  and  asexual  reproduction  occur, 
sap'ro-lite  (sSp'ro-lit),  n.  [sapro-  -f-  -lite.]  Petrog.  Disin¬ 
tegrated  rock,  usually  more  or  less  decomposed,  which  lies 
in  its  original  place.  —  sap  ro  lit'ic  (-ITt'Tk),  a. 
sap  roller.  Mil.  A  large,  stiffly  made,  filled  gabion, which 
the  sapper  sometimes  rolls  before  him  for  protection, 
sa  proph'a-gous  (sd-prSf'd-giis),  a.  [ sapro -  -j-  - phagous .] 
Zool.  Feeding  on  decaying  matter. 

sap-roph'i-lous  (-Y-lfts),  a.  [sapro-  -J-  - philous .]  Bot. 
Saprophytic;  specif.,  Bacteriol.,  thriving  in  decaying  mat¬ 
ter,  as  many  bacteria.  Cf.  saprogenic,  zymogenic. 


sap'ro-phyte  (sSp'ro-flt),  n.  [sapro- +  -phyte.]  Biol.  Any 
organism  living  on  dead  or  decaying  organic  matter  ; 
contrasted  with  autophyte.  Most  of  the  higher  fungi,  as 
the  mushrooms  and  toadstools,  various  orchids,  as  the 
coralroot  ( Corallorhiza),  and  certain  families,  as  the  Mono- 
tropaceai,  are  saprophytes.  See  mycokhiza  ;  cf.  parasite,  o. 
sap  ro  phyt'ic  (-ITt'Tk ),  a.  Bot.  Pert,  to,  or  characteristic 
of,  a  saprophyte.  —  sap  ro-phyt'i  cal-ly  (-T-kfil-T),  adv. 
sap'ro-phy t  Ism  (-fit-Tz‘m),  u .  State  of  being  saprophytic, 
sap'sa-go  (sSp'sd-go),  n.  [G.  schabzieger ;  schuben  to 
shave,  to  scrape  -}-  zieger  a  sort  of  whey.]  A  kind  of  Swiss 
cheese,  of  a  greenish  color,  flavored  with  melilot. 
sap  Shield-  Mil.  A  steel  plate  used  as  a  shield  by  a  sap¬ 
per  or  other  advanced  worker, 
sap'sucker  (sSp'suk'er),  n.  Any  of  several 
small  American  woodpeckers  of  the  genus 
Sphyrapicus ,  esp.  the  yellow-bellied  sap- 
sucker  (S.  varius)  of  the  eastern  United 
States,  which  feed  partly  on  the  sap  of  . 
trees.  The  red-breasted  sapsucker  (S. 
ruber)  inhabits  western  North  Amei  ica. 

Also,  incorrectly,  any  of  various  other 
small  woodpeckers.  IlOM 

sap  u  cai'a  isfy/oo-ki'd),  n.  [F.  sapu- 
caia ,  fr.Tupi  sop  id  egg  -\-acaia,  name  of 
the  tree.]  Any  of  several  South  Amer¬ 
ican  trees,  species  of  Lecythis. 
sapucaia  nut.  The  oily  edible  seed  of 
the  sapucaia,  esp.  of  several  Brazilian 
species,  as  Lecythis  amazonum ,  L.  lan- 
ceolatu ,  L.  zabucayo.  etc.  They  are  used 
for  food,  and  furnish  an  oil. 
sap'WOOd'  (s5p'wdod/),  7i.  Bot.  Albur¬ 
num  ;  —  disting,  from  heartwood. 
sar'a  band  (sSr'd-bSml),  n.  [F.  sara- 
bande ,  Sp.  zarabanda ,  fr.  Per.  sarband  a  fillet  fora  lady’s 
headdress  ;  sar  head  -f-  band  band.]  a  A  slow  Spanish 
dance  of  Saracenic  origin,  b  Music  for  this  dance  or  in  its 
slow  triple  rhythm. 


Yellow-bellied 
Sapsucker  (Sj)hy- 
rapicus  varius). 
Male. 


Saraband  Rhythms. 


having  usually 
marked  accent  on  the  | 
second  beat.  The  sar¬ 
aband  was  an  essen-  < 
tial  movement  in  the  classic  suite  of  Handel,  Bach,  etc. 

Sar'a- cen  (-s6n),  n.  [L.  Saracenus  one  of  a  people  of  Ara¬ 
bia,  LL.,  a  Saracen,  a  Mohammedan;  cf.  Gr.  2apa*i? i-os  , 
perh.  of  Ar.  origin.  Cf.  sarcenet,  sarrasin.]  1.  Orig., 
a  nomad  of  the  deserts  between  Syria  and  Arabia ;  later, 
an  Arab;  hence,  a  Mohammedan  or  Mussulman,  esp.  as 


hostile  to  the  Crusaders. 

2.  A  pagan  ;  a  heathen  ;  an  infidel.  Obs. 

Saracen,  or  Saracen’s,  stone  A  sarsen. 

Sar  a-cen'ic  (-sSn'ik)  1  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Sara- 

Sar'a  cen'i-cal  (-T-kSl)  I  cens  ;  as,  SaraceJiic  architecture. 
Saracenic  architecture,  the  architecture  of  the  conquering 
Moslems  generally.  Its  constructive  designs  were  chiefly 
adopted  from  thesubjugated  peoples,  anathus  show  cer¬ 
tain  typical  variations,  as  in  the  almost  equilateral  pointed 
arch,  the  pointed  dome  with  external  relief  decoration, 
and  the  square  or  polygonal  minarets  in  diminishing  sto¬ 
ries  of  the  Arabic  or  Egypto-Arabic  style ;  in  the  horseshoe 
arch,  often  cusped,  and  the  lack  of  domical  or  vaulted 
structure  of  the  Moorish  style  ;  in  the  bulb  domes,  round 
minarets,  large  niche  portals,  and  four-centered  arch  of 
the  Persian  style  ;  in  the  bulb  dome,  round  minaret,  and 
ogee  arch  of  the  Indian  style ;  in  tne  Byzantine  dome, 
half-dome,  and  pendentives,  and  conically  spired  minaret 
of  the  Turkish  style.  Constructive  design  appears  usually 
subordinate  to  decoration,  which  is  Oriental  in  spirit,  char¬ 
acterized  by  arabesques^  geometric  patterns  of  interlacing 
lines,  etc.,  usually  done  in  tile  mosaics  or  stamped  plaster, 
in  brilliant  yet  harmonious  colors ;  by  the  absence  of 
pictured  or  sculptured  representation  of  auimal  life ;  by 
stalactite  ornament  and  decorative  inscriptions. 

Sa'rah  (sa'rd),  n.  [Heb.  Sarah:  cf.  L.  Sara,  fr.  Heb.] 

1.  Lit.,  a  princess  ;  —  fern.  prop.  name.  F.  Sara  (sa'ri') ; 
It.,  Sp.,  &  Pg.  Sara  (sa'ra)  ;  G.  Sara  (za'ra).  —  Dim.  Sal , 
Sally  (Saw kin,  obs.). 

2.  Bib.  Also  Sa'rai  (sa'ri  ;  sSr'a-i).  The  wife  of  Abra¬ 
ham  and  the  mother  of  Isaac.  See  Gen.  xi.  31  and  xvii.  15. 

Sar'as  va  tl,  Sar'as-wa-tl  (sSr'ds-wa-te),  n.  [Skr.  Sa- 
rasvatx .]  Hindu  Myth.  The  Sakti,  or  wife,  of  Brahma.  She 
is  the  goddess  of  learning,  music,  and  poetry. 

sar'easm  (sar'kSz’m),  n.  [F.  sarcasme ,  L.  sarcasmos ,  Gr. 
(TapKaapo* ;,  fr.  aapKa^eiu  to  tear  flesh  like  dogs,  to  bite 
the  lips  in  rage,  to  speak  bitterly,  to  sneer,  fr.  <rap£,  trap- 
ko9,  flesh.]  1.  A  keen  or  bitter  taunt ;  a  satirical  remark 
uttered  with  scorn  or  contempt ;  a  cutting  gibe  ;  also,  irony 
or  the  use  of  irony,  esp.  when  contemptuous. 

2.  Quality  of  being  keenly  reproachful  or  satirically  con¬ 
temptuous  ;  as,  the  essay  is  permeated  with  bitter  sarcasm. 
Syn.  —  Satire,  ridicule,  taunt,  gibe.  See  irony. 


sar-cas'tlc  (sar-k&s'iTk),  a.  Expressing,  or  expressed  by, 
sarcasm  ;  characterized  by,  or  of  the  nature  of,  sarcasm  ; 
given  to  the  use  of  sarcasm  ;  satirical. 

"What  a  tierce  and  sarcastic  reprehension  would  this  have 
drawn  from  t lie  friendship  of  the  world  !  South. 

Syn.  —  Sarcastic,  sardonic.  One  is  sarcastic  who  is  cut¬ 
tingly  or  tauntingly  reproachful ;  rardonic  (see  etym.)  is 
used  esp.  of  facial  expression,  and  suggests  derisive  or 
sneering  sarcasm  ;  as,  “Mr.  Beunet  was  [anj  odd  .  .  .  mix- 
tore  of  quick  parts,  sarcastic  humor,  reserve  and  caprice 
(Jane  Austen);  a  sarcastic  remark;  “a  sardonic  smile, 
such  as  Alexander  von  Humboldt  used  to  have  when  he 
contemplated  the  late  King  of  Prussia’s  missionary  dea¬ 
conesses  ”  ( M.  Arnold) ;  “  He  would  sometimes,  with  ironic 
deference,  send  to  borrow  a  rod  of  the  Under  Master,  and 
then,  with  sardonic  grin,  observe  to  one  of  his  upper  boys 
4  how  neat  and  fresh  the  twigs  looked  ’  ”  (Lamb).  See  irony, 
ridicule,  malicious.  . 

sarce'net,  sarse'net  (sars'nSt),  n.  [Prob.  a  derivative  fr. 
OF.  A’  F.  Sarrasin  Saracen  ;  cf.  LL.  saracenicum  cloth 
made  by  Saracens.  See  Saracen.]  A  species  ol  fine  thin 
silk  fabric,  used  for  linings,  etc. 

Sar'ci-na  (siir'st-nd),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  L.  sarcina  bundle.] 
Bacteriol.  a  A  genus  of  nonciliated  bacteria  of  the  family 
Coccaceee,  distinguished  by  having  cells  which  divide  in 
three  directions,  resulting  in  cubical  masses.  The  species 
are  mostly  harmless  ;  many  are  chromogenic.  b  [/.  <*.] 
pi.  -n.e  (-iie).  A  bacterium  of  this  genus, 
sar-cin'ic  (-sTn'Tk),  a.  Pert,  to,  or  caused  by,  sarcina*. 
sar'eo-  (sar'ko-).  Combining  form  from  Greek  c rap£,  aap- 
<05,  Jlesh  ;  as,  sarcophagous,  flesh-eating;  saico  logy. 

Sar  cob'a-tus  (sar-k5b'«-tus),  n.  [NL.  ;  sarco--\-  Gr.  0a- 
tck  bramble  bush.]  Bot.  A  genus  of  branching  spiny 
chenopodiaceous  shrubs,  the  greasewoods,  found  on  alkali 
plains  and  deserts  of  the  western  United  States.  They 
have  monoecious  flowers,  the  staminate  borne  in  aments, 
the  pistillate  solitary.  The  winged  fruit  contains  one  seed, 
sar'co-carp  (sar'ko -karp),  n.  [ sarco -  -j-  -carp.]  Bot.  a 
A  fleshy  me60carp,  as  the  pulpy  part  of  a  peach,  b  Im¬ 
properly,  any  fleshy  fruit. 

sar'co-cele  (-sel),  n.  [Gr.  <rapKOKi]\r) ;  aap£,  <rap<o?,  flesh 
-f-  ktjAtj  tumor.]  Med.  Any  solid  tumor  of  the  testicle. 
Sar  co-col'la  (-k51'd),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  L.  sarcocolla  a  Persian 
gum,  fr.  Gr.  aopKOKoWa ;  <rap£,  oapKos,  flesh  -j-  icoAAa 
glue.]  a  Bot.  A  small  genus  of  South  African  pena  acroue 
shrubs  having  axillary  or  spicate  yellow  or  red  flowers,  the 
long  perianth  tube  with  four  reflexed  lobes,  b  [Z.  c.]  A 
gummy  exudate  supposed  to  be  obtained  from  species  of  the 
above  genus,  although  found  chiefly  in  Arabia.  It  possesses 
an  aromatic  odor  and  a  bitter,  acrid  taste.  It  was  for¬ 
merly  thought  to  possess  healing  properties. 
Sarco-cys-tid'e-a  (-sTs-tld'e-a),  n.  pi.  [NL.  See  sarco- ; 
-cyst.]  Zool.  An  order  of  elongate  Sporozoa  chiefly  par¬ 
asitic  in  the  fibers  of  voluntary  muscle  of  mammals.  The 
best-known  species  is Sarcocystis  miescheri.  Its  individuals, 
w’hen  in  muscle  fibers,  are  known  as  Rainey’s,  or  Miescher’s, 
corpuscles.  —  sar  co-cys-tid'e  an  (-ftn),  sar  co  cys  tid'i- 
an  (-T-flii),  a.  *i-  n.  -  sar  co  cys'toid  (-sls'toid),  n. 
sar'eode  (sar'kod),  n.  [Gr.  oapKu>8r}s  fleshy  ;  crap£  flesh  -f 
eido?  form.  Cf.  sarcoid.]  Biol.  The  protoplasm  of  the 
body  of  a  unicellular  animal.  DuJardin  (1835). 

Sar-CO'des  (sar-ko'dez),  n.  [NL.  SeesARCoDE.]  Bot.  A 
genus  of  monotropaceous  plants  consisting  of  a  single  spe¬ 
cies,  Sarcodes  sanguinea ,  the  snow  plant  of  the  Califor¬ 
nian  Sierra  Nevada.  See  snow  plant. 
sar-cod'ic  (sar-k5d'Tk)  1  a.  Biol.  Pertaining  to,  or  re- 
sar'eo-dous  (sar'ko-dus)  )  sembling,  sarcode. 

Sar  co-di'na  (sar/ko-di'nd),  n.  pi.  [NL.  See  sarcode.] 
Zool.  The  Rhizopoda,  in  a  broad  sense  (see  Rhizopoda  a), 
sar  co-lem'ma  (-ISm'd),  n.  [NL. ;  sarco-  -|-  Gr.  A ippa 
rind,  skin.]  Anat.  The  very  thin  transparent  homogene¬ 
ous  sheath  inclosing  a  striated  muscular  fiber.  —  sar  co- 
lem'mic  (  Tk),  sar  co-lem'mous  (-fts),  a. 
sar-col'o-gy.  (sar-k51'$-jT),  n.  [ sarco -  -logy.]  a  That 

part  of  anatomy  which  treats  of  the  soft  pnrts.  b  The  an¬ 
cient  theory  that  a  part  of  the  auimal  body  taken  into  the 
human  system  nourishes  a  corresponding  part.  Cf.  organo¬ 
therapy.  —  sar  co-log'ic  (saUko-ISj'Tk  ).  sar'co-log'i-cal 
(-T-kal),a.  —  sar-col'o-gist  (sar-k<51'6-jTst),  71.  All  Bare. 
sar-co'ma  (sar-ko'md),  ».,•/>£.  L.  sarcomata  (-ko'md-td),  E. 
sarcomas  (-ko'mdz).  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  <rdp<w/a a,  fr.  aap^,  trap - 
<6i,  flesh.]  1.  Med.  A  tumor  of  fleshy  consistence  ;  now, 
a  variety  of  malignant  growth  made  up  of  a  substance  re¬ 
sembling  embryonic  connective  tissue. 

2.  Bot.  A  fleshy  disk.  Obs. 

sar-co  ma-to'sis  (sar-ko^nd-to'sls),  n.  [NL.  See  sarco¬ 
ma  ;  -08is. ]  Med.  A  morbid  condition  characterized  by 
the  development  of  numerous  sarcomata, 
sar-com'a-tous  (-k5m'd-tws  ;  -ko'md-tds),  a.  Med.  Of  or 
pertaining  to  sarcoma  ;  resembling  sarcoma. 


Sap-phl'ra  (Bd-fl'rd).  Bib.  See 
Ananias,  i  a. 

8ap'phlam  (ettf'Yz’m),  n.  [So 
Darned  in  allusioa  to  the  pae- 
•innate  lyrieg  of  Sappho .]  Med. 
Senaual  desire  of  a  woman  for 
other  women  ;  Leabianisin.  — 
Sap'phlBt.  n. 
aappica  f  sapek. 

■ap'pl-neuB  (sttp'T-nPs),  n.  See 

-NKss. 

sap  po  dil' la  (sft  p'O-d  I  I'd). 

Vlir  of  SA  I’ODILLA. 

■appon  d*  SAPAN  (WOOD). 
saj»rae'ml  a,  Ba-pre'ml-a  (sd- 
pre'ml-d),  n.  [NL.  ;  sapro-  + 
=  septic.cmia.  —  i&- 
prai'mlc.  Ba-pre'mic  (  mTk),  a. 
■ap'rlne  (Bap'rtn  ;  -ren  ;  184), 
n.  Also  -rln,  [Gr.  cranpo?  rot¬ 
ten.)  Chem.  A  physiologically 
inactive  ptomaine,  found  in  pu¬ 
trid  liver,  spleen,  etc. 
s&p'roi  (  r5l ;  -rM),  n.  [Trade 
name  fr.  Gr.  <ranp6<;  rotten  + 
E.  creso/.]  An  oily  inflamma¬ 
ble  mixture  of  crude  cresols, 
etc.,  used  as  a  disinfectant. 

■ap  ro-leg'ni  oub  (-1  5g'n  Y-tts), 
a.  Hot.  Pert,  to  the  order  Sapro- 
legmales.  [«.  Saprophilnne.l 
aap'ro-phlle  (sRp'rO-fll;  -fYl).| 
•a  proa'to-mouB  ( Ba-prbs'tfl- 

mus),  a.  [sa/>ro-  -4- 
Having  a  foul  breath, 
sap  rot.  Dry  rot. 
aa'py  (dial.  eS'pY).  Obs.  or 
dial.  Eng.  var.  of  SAPrY. 
sar.  +  soak. 


sar.  Obe.  or  Scot.  &  dial.  Eng. 
var.  of  serve,  soke.  [an*| 
Sar.  Jbbr.  Sardinia  :  Sardini-| 
S  A  R.  Abhr.  Sona  of  the 
American  Revolution  ;  South 
African  Republic. 

8a'ra.  Var.  of  Sarah. 

Sar'a  a  (sftr'ft-a).  D.  Bib. 
sa-raad'  (sd-riid'),  n.  [W-  sa- 
raad ,  lit.,  disgrace,  insult] 
Cymric  Tribal  Lair  A  fine  pay¬ 
able  to  the  wile  and  certain  km 
of  a  person  wounded  or  killed 
sar'a  ba  can  (stt  r'a-b  a-k  &  n), 
n.  =  SARBACANE. 

Sar  a-ba'ite  (s  &  r'a-b  a'T  t),  n. 
[LL.  Sarabaitar,  pi.]  Eccl. 
Hist.  One  of  certain  vagrant  or 
heretical  Oriental  monks  in  the 
early  church. 

Sar'a-bl'aB  (sftr'A-bT'As).  Bib 
S&r'a-cen-lBm  ( sttr'a-een-Yz’m), 

ii  See-isM. 

Sar'a-cen-ry,  n.  Saraceny.  Obs. 
Saracen’s  comfrey  or  consound 
A  ragwort  (Seuecio  tetrnceuieu*) 
I  said  to  have  been  used  by  the 
Snracens  to  heal  wounds. 

I  Saracen’s  corn.  Buckwheat  ;  — 
I  in  allusion  to  its  origin. 
Saracen’s  head.  Her.  A  Moor’s 
head,  usually  wreathed  of  two 
colors.  [corn.  I 

Saracen’s  wheat.  =  Saracen’s! 
Saracen’s  woundwort.  =  Sar¬ 
acen’s  comfrey. 

Sar'a  cen-y,  n.  The  domain  of 
Saracens  ;  pagandom.  Obs. 
Sa'ra-da  _(aa'ra-da  ;  ehii'-),  n. 
I  After  Sharadd  Nandan,  said  to 


have  first  reduced  the  language  1 
to  writing.]  Tim  older  of  tne 
two  alphabets  of  Kashmir,  near¬ 
ly  identical  with  Devanagnri. 
sa-raf'.  Var.  of  shroff,  [coin.  I 
sa-raf',  sa-raf'fo.  sheriff,  a |  j 
sa  rai'  Var.  of  sf.rai. 
8a-ra'ia(sa-ra'ya  ;  -rT'«).  Bib. 
Sa  ra'iah  (-ra'ya  ;  -rY'ri).  Bib 
Sa-ra'ias  (-ra'yAs  ;  -rT'rts).  Bib. 
Sa-ra'im  (-rii'Ym).  D.  Bib. 
Sa'ra-ltes  (sa'ro-Its).  D.  Bib. 
Sar'a  mel  (s&r'a-mPl).  Bib. 
sar&mpura.  +  salampore. 
sa'ran-gi  (sa'rfiij-ge),  n.  [Hind. 
sdrahQ,  saraiigu]  Music.  A  kind  ’ 
of  fiddle  used  by  Hindus, 
sar  an-gous'ty  (s&r  Bn-goos'tY), 
ii.  [Per.  sar-augushti  a  thin  paste 
for  painting  the  tips  of  the  fin¬ 
gers  ;  sar  tip  -f  angusht  finger.] 
Stucco  made  waterproof  to  pro¬ 
tect  against  dampness, 
sar  an-Jam'  (sfl  r'ftn;jiim'  ; 
-jfim'),  n.  [Per.  saranjdm  con¬ 
clusion,  ingredients,  provision  ; 
sar  end  4-  anjdm  end  ;  i.  e.,  the 
final  end.]  =  Jaghire.  India. 
sa-ra'pe  (sii-rd'pa).  Var.  of 

SERA  1*E. 

Sa'raph  (sa'rilf  ;  sa'-).  Bib.  I 
saraphl.  •{*  x  era  fin. 

Sa-ra'sar  (  sd-ra'sdr).  D.  Bib. 
sar  a  sen'i-ca  (sttr'a-st'n'T-kd), 
n  [LL.  Aristolochia  sarrace- 
nica  the  Saracen  birthwort.]  A 
kind  of  birthwort.  Obs. 
sar'a-sln  Var.  of  sarrasin. 
Sara-tha'sar  (sar'd-tha'sar).  1 
D.  Bib. 


Sa-ra'thl  (srV-ra'thT).  D.  Bib. 
Sar  a-to'ga  chips (s&r'd-tb'gd). 
[From  Saratouu  Springs,  New 
York.]  Thin  slices  of  raw  potato 
fried  crisp  in  deep  fat. 

Sar  a-to'gan  (-gr7n),o.  [See  Sar¬ 
atoga  chips.]  Geol.  Potsdam. 
Saratoga  trunk.  [See  Sarato¬ 
ga  chips.]  A  very  large  travel¬ 
ing  trunk. 

Sa  ra  wa-kese'  (sd-ra'wd-kez'  ; 
-kes' ),  n.  sing.  \  pi.  A  native  of 
Sarawak,  northwest  Borneo. 
Sa'ra-wan  (sii'rd-wdn),  n. 
[Hind,  sarawari,  saivan.]  See 
Hindp  calendar. 
sarawll,  n.  =  shulwaurs.  Obs. 
saray  d*  serai. 
sar'ba-cane  ( siir'bd-kiin).  sar'- 
ba-cand  (-kftnd).  n.  [F.  sarba- 
cane,  sarbataue  (cf.  Sp  cerba- 
tana),  fr.  Ar.  zabatduah.]  A 
blowgun.  Cf.  SUM  PIT  a  n  . 
8ar-caB'mous  (siir-kft/.'mii6),  a. 
Sarcastic.  Obs. 
sar-c&s'tl-cal.  a.  Sarcastic. 
sar-ca8'ti-cal-ly,  adv.  of  sar¬ 
castic,  sarcastical. 
sarce.  +  searce. 
sar 'cel  (sar's^l),  n.  [OF.  cer- 
cel,  F  cerceau,  L.  circtdlus,  dim. 
of  circuhis  circle.)  Falcon nt. 
The  outer  joint  of  the  wing  of  a 
hawk,  or  a  quill  on  it  Ohs. 
sar-celle'  (Biir-sPl').  [F-,  fr. 
L.  guerquedula.)  A  teal  Louisi¬ 
ana. 

sar  cel-U'  (s'ar's<Ma'),  a.  [OF- 
cerceU,  p.  p.,  curly.]  Her.  = 
RECERCELE. 


sarche.  d*  searce. 
Sar-ched'o-nus  tsar-kPd'5-niiB). 
Bib.  Esarhaddon.  Tobxt  i.  21. 
sar'cl-lis  (siir'sY-lYs).  n.  [LL.] 
A  coarse  woolen  cloth  worn  by 
beggars,  etc.  Obs.  or  Hist. 
ear  ci-na'rl-0U8  (eiir'sY-na'rY- 
«b),  a.  [L.  sarcina nus.]  Of, 
pert. to, or  carrying,burdeiih.O^.'!. 
aar'cl-nate.  r  t.  fL .sarcinatus 
laden.]  To  load  ;  nurden.  Obs. 
sar'cl-nate,  r.  t.  [L.  sarcinator 
apatcher.]  'l’o  patch ;  sew.  Obs. 
sar'clne (siir'tdn),  n.  Also -sin. 
[See  SARKINE.]  =  HYPOXAN- 
TH  INF- 

sar-cl'tla  ( sar-sT'tYs).  n.  [NL. ; 
sarco-  ■+■  -itis.]  Med  Myositis, 
aar'cle  (siir'k’l),  t*.  t.  ]F'.  sar- 
c/er  to  weed,  fr.  L.  sarculare  to 
hoe  ]  To  weed.  Obs. 
gar  co-ad  e-no'ms  (-k  6-fi  d'f- 
no'ma),  n.  [NL.]  Med.  Sar¬ 
coma  and  adenoma  combined, 
aar'co-car  cl-no'ma.  w.  [NL  ] 
Med.  Sarcoma  containing  car- 
cinomatoue  elements, 
sar'co-col  (Biir'kC-kOl).  Var.  of 
Sarcocolla  b. 

sar  co-col'lln  (-kOl'Yn),  n.  = 

Sarcocolla  b 

sar'eo  derm  (s  a  r'k  fi-d  ft  rm), 
-der'ma (-dflr'mdb  n.  [sarco-  4- 
|  -derm. j  Bot.  a  A  fleshy  layer 
in  a  seed’s  testa,  b  A  sarcocnrp. 
sar  co-dyc'ti-um(-dtk'shY-rmi), 
1  n.  [NI>  ;  sarm-  -f-  Gr.  Slktvou 
net.]  Zool.  In  rndiolarinns.  a 
network  of  protoplasm  on  the 
surface  of  the  calymna. 


Bar  co  en  chon  dro'ma.  n  [NL.] 

Med.  Sarcoma  combined  with 
enchondroma. 

Bar  co-gen'lc  (-iPn'Yk).  Bar- 
cog'e  nous  (Biir-kOj'f-nws),  a. 
[sa rco-  -f  genic,  -genovs  ]  Phys¬ 
iol.  Producing  flesh, 
ear'eoid  (Biir'koid),  a.  [Ga 
aapKoeiSr See  sarcode.] 
Biol.  Resembling  flesh,  as  the 
soft  tissue  of  a  sponge. 

Bar  co-lac'tic  (siir'kiVlfik 'tYk}, 
a.  [sarco-  4-  lactic.']  Physiol. 
Chem.  See  LACTIC  ACID 
Bar'co-line(-lTn),  a.  [Gr.  <rdp(, 
aapKos,  flesh.]  Flesh-colored. 
Bar'co-lite  (,-lTt).  n.  [.«arco  -4- 
- life .]  Min  A  silicate  of  calci¬ 
um,  sodium,  and  aluminium. 
(Ca,Nao)sAlo(Si04)3,  in  small 
flesh -colored  tetragonal  crystals, 
aar'eo  mere  (sar'kfl-mer),  n. 
[ngpco-  4  -mere.]  Anat.  A  trans¬ 
verse  segment  of  a  sarcostyle. 
Sar  coph'a-ga(sur-knf'd-g(S),  n. 
jd  [NL  .  neut.  pi.  See  sar¬ 
cophagus.}  A  suborder  of 
marsupials  including  the  dnsy- 
ure6  and  the  opossums.  Oiren. 
Sar-coph'a-ga.  n.  [NL.,  fern, 
sing.  See  sarcoth  agous.] 
Zool.  Typical  genus  of  flesh  flies, 
aar-coph'a-gal  (-gtfl),  a.  Sar¬ 
cophagous.  /tare.  [Obs.  J 

Bar'co-phage.  n  Sarcophagus.! 
Sar'co-phag'i-dae  (siir'kO-fftj'Y- 
d e),  ii.  pi.  jfN L . ;  2d  Sa rcophaga 
4  -idie.]  Zool.  The  family  con¬ 
sisting  of  the  flesh  flies.  Some- 


ale.  senate,  c&re,  itm,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofa;  eve,  Svent,  Snd,  recent,  maker;  Ice,  ill;  old,  &bey,  orb,  6dd,  s6ft,  connect;  use,  unite,  urn,  up,  circus,  menU ; 
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sar-coph'a-gus  (aar-kSf'a-gus),  n.;  pi.  L.  -gi  (-ji),  E.  -quses 
(-gfia-ez  ,  -Tz  ;  151).  [L.,  fr.  Gr.  crap/co^ayo-,,  properly, 

eating  flesh  ;  oap£,  aap*os,  flesh  -|-  <$>ayeiv  to  eat.  Cf .  sar¬ 
casm.]  1.  A  limestone  used  among  the  Greeks  for  coffins, 
which  disintegrated  within  a  few  weeks  the  flesh  of  bodies 
deposited  in  it ;  —  called  also  lapis  Asaius,  or  Assian  stone, 
and  said  to  have  been  found  at  Assos,  a  city  of  Lycia. 

2.  A  coffin  or  chest-shaped  tomb  of  the  kind  of  stone  de¬ 
scribed  above  ;  hence,  any  stone  coffin  ;  also,  any  large  cof¬ 
fin  placed  in  the  open  air  or  in  a  tomb  where  it  may  be  seen. 

3.  A  gravestone  shaped  like  a  sarcophagus. 

4.  A  kind  of  wine  cooler,  forming  part  of  a  sideboard,  in 
use  about  the  end  of  the  18th  century. 

sar  coph'a-gy  (-jT),  n.  [Gr.  <japKO(f>ayia.  See  sarcopha¬ 
gus.]  The  practice  of  eating  flesh.  Rare. 

Sar  CO-phy'te  (sar'ko-fl'te),  n.  [NL.  ;  sarco-  -j-  -phyte.~\ 
Hoi.  A  genus  of  balanophoraceous  plants  consisting  of  a 
single  species,  S.  sanguined ,  of  South  Africa.  It  is  a  bright 
red,  leafless,  fleshy  herb  with  dioecious  trimerous  flowers, 
sar'co-plasm  (siir'ko-plSz’m),  7t.  [sa7’co- -plasm.]  Anat. 
The  hyaline  semifluid  substance  between  the  flbrillae  of 
striated  muscular  fibers.  —  sar  CO-plas'mic(-plilz'inTk), a. 
sar-CO'sis  (siir-ko'sTs),  ».  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  aap/cuajis',  fr.  crdp£, 

aapKOT,  flesh.]  Now  Rare.  Med.  a  Abnormal  formation 
of  flesh,  b  Sarcoma. 

sar'CO  Style  (sar'ko-stil),  71.  [ sarco -  -f  Gr.  <rruAo<r  pillar.] 

1.  Anat.  One  of  the  fine  longitudinal  fibrilke  running  from 
end  to  end  of  a  striated  muscular  fiber  ;  a  muscle  column. 

2.  Zool.  The  dactylozooid  of  a  calyptoblastic  hydroid. 
sar'cous  (siir'kiis),  a.  [Gr.  <rap£,  aap/cos,  flesh.]  Anat. 

Pert,  to  flesh  or  muscle.  —  sarcous  elements,  the  dark  seg¬ 
ments  of  the  sarcostyles  of  a  striated  muscle  fiber, 
sard  (sard),  n.  [L.  sarda ,  Gr.  aapSiov,  or  oapS io?  (sc.  Ai- 
0os),  i.  e.,  Sardian  stone,  fr.  2ap6io<;  Sardian,  2ap6ets'  Sar¬ 
des,  the  capital  of  Lydia:  cf.  F.  sarde.  Cf.  sardius.]  A 
brownish  red  variety  of  chalcedony,  similar  to,  but  darker 
than,  carnelian,  classed  by  some  as  a  variety  of  caruelian. 
sar'da  chate  (sar'dd-kat),  n  [L.  sardachates.  See  sard  ; 
agate.]  A  variety  of  agate  containing  sard. 
Sarda-na-pa'lus  (sar'dd-ud-pa'ltts),  n.  [L.,  fr.  Gr.  lap- 
6ai  dn-aAo<?.]  The  hero  of  Byron’s  tragedy  of  this  name. 
He  was  a  king  of  Assyria  who  (according  to  the  classical 
myth,  adopted  by  Byron)  burned  himself  on  a  funeral 
pyre  with  his  favorite  concubine  while  the  Medes  were  be¬ 
sieging  his  palace.  He  is  the  historical  Ashurbanipal. 
sar  dine'  (sar-den' ;  6ar'den  ;  277),  n.  [F.  sardine ,  L.  sar- 
dina ,  sarda  ;  cf.  Gr.  <rap8r)vr),  crap&a  ;  prob.  so  called  from 
the  island  of  Sardinia ,  Gr.  2ap5ui.] 
small  clupeoid  fishes  of  the  genus  Sar- 
dinella  suitable 
for  being  pre¬ 
served  in  olive 
oil  for  food. 

The  true  sar¬ 
dine,  or  pil- 

nella  pflchar-  European  Sardine  (Sardinella  pllchardus). 
dus)y  occurs  only  in  European  waters,  but  species  closely 
resembling  it  are  found  in  America,  as  S.cxru/ea  of  the  Pa¬ 
cific  coast  and  S.  pseudohispanica  of  West  Indian  waters. 
2.  Any  of  various  fishes  resembling  the  true  sardines  or 
similarly  preserved  for  food;  as:  a  In  the  eastern  United 
States,  the  young  of  the  common  herring  or  of  the  menha¬ 
den.  b  In  North  Carolina,  an  anchovy  ( Anchovia  browni). 
Sar  dini  an  (sar-dtn'T-dn),  a.  [L.  Sardinianus.]  Of  or 
pert,  to  the  island,  kingdom,  or  people  of  Sardinia.  The 
kingdom,  including  part  of  Italy  ,  originated  in  1720.  From 
it  was  formed  the  present  Italian  kingdom,  from  about 
I860  to  1871.  —  n.  A  native  or  inhabitant  of  Sardinia. 
sar'di-US  (sar'dT  iis),  n.  [L.  sardius ,  lapis  sardius ,  Gr. 
<rap6io?  Ai#ov.  See  sard.]  1.  A  sard. 

2.  A  precious  stone  in  the  Hebrew  high  priest’s  breast¬ 
plate,  which  may  have  been  a  ruby.  Ex.  xxviii.  17. 

sar  donic  (sar-dSn'Tk),  a.  [F.  sardonigue ,  L.  sardonius , 
Gr.  c rapSavios,  <rap8ov to?,  peril,  fr.  aaipeiv  to  grin  like  a 
dog,  or  from  a  certain  plant  of  Sardinia ,  Gr.  pSu>,  said  to 

screw  up  the  face  of  the  eater.]  1.  Apparently  but  not  really 
proceeding  from  gayety  ;  forced  ;  as,  sardonic  laughter. 
Where  strained,  sardonic  smiles  are  glozing  still, 

And  grief  is  forced  to  laugh  against  her  will.  Sir  //.  M  utton. 


Any  of  several 


2.  Derisive  and  malignant ;  sneering;  bitterly  sarcastic  ; 
—  now  the  usual  meaning.  In  this  and  the  previous  sense 
applied  chiefly  to  laughter,  facial  expression,  humor,  etc. 

The  scornful,  .  .  .  sardonic  grin  of  a  bloody  ruffian,  Burke. 
Syn.—  See  sarcastic. 

sardonic  grin  or  laugh,  Old  Med.,  a  spasmodic  affection  of 
the  muscles  of  the  face,  giving  it  an  appearance  of  laughter, 
sar'do-nyx  (aar'do-ulks),  n.  [L.,  fr.  Gr.  <rap6ouv£.  See 
sard  ;  onyx.]  1.  A  kind  of  onyx  having  layers  of  sard. 

2.  Her.  Sanguine,  in  blazoning  by  the  precious  stones, 
sar  gas'so  (sar-g5s'o),  n.  [Sp.  sargazo  seaweed.]  The 
gulf  weed  ( Sargassurn ). 

Sargasso  Sea  The  large  tract  of  comparatively  still  water 
in  the  North  Atlantic  Ocean  ;  —  so  named  from  the  floating 
seaweed  there.  It  may  be  considered  to  lie  between  the 
parallels  20°-35  N.  and  the  meridians  30°-70°  W. 

Sar  gas'sum  <-um),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Pg.  sargazo  seaweed,  or 
Sp.  sargazo.]  Hot.  A  genus  of  fucoid  seaweeds,  the 
gulfweeds,  distinguished  by  the  branching  thallus  with 
lateral  outgrowths  diff  erentiated  as  leafy  segments,  as  air 
bladders,  or  as  spore-bearing  structures,  in  S.  bacciferum 
resembling  berries.  The  genus  is  widely  distributed  in  the 
warmer  parts  of  the  Atlantic,  esp.  in  the  Sargasso  Sea.  Also 
(/.  c.J,  a  plant  of  this  genus.  See  gulfweed,  JUust. 
sar  gas'sum  crab  A  small  crab  (Planes  minulus),  large 
numbers  of  which  live  on  floating  algae  of  the  genus  Sar- 
gassum ,  and  imitate  their  colors. 

sar-gas'sum  fish.  Any  of  several  small,  fantastically 
formed  and  colored 
tropical  pediculate 
fishes  of  the  genus 
Pterophryne  which 
float  about  in  the 
open  ocean  with  the 
masses  of  sargassurn. 

The  common  species 
of  the  Atlantic  (P. 
turn  ida )  has  long  been 
supposed  to  co  n- 
struct  globular  nests 
out  of  the  seaweed, 

which  are  now  known  _  ,  .  v 

to  be  the  work  of  cer-  Sargassurn  Fish  ( Piero, ,l> nine  histrfo). 
tain  flying  fishes.  A  second  species  (P.  gibba)  occurs  in  the 
Atlantic,  and  two  species  (P.  histrio  and  P.  ranina)  are 
found  about  the  East  Indies  and  in  the  Pacific  Ocean, 
sar-gas'sum  pipe'fish'.  A  large  pipefish  (Siphonostoma 
pelagicum)  that  lives  among  gulfweed. 
sar-gas'sum  shell  Any  of  several  pelagic  gastropods  of 
the  genus  Liliopa  which  float  about  with  the  sargassurn 
seaweed.  They  have  a  small  conical  shell  with  a  truncated 
columella  and  horny  operculum, 
sar'go  (siir'go),  7i.  ;  pi.  -gos  (-goz).  [Sp.  sargo ,  L.  sargus 
a  kind  of  fish,  Gr.  aapyos.)  Any  of  several  species  of 
sparoid  fishes  belonging  to  Diplodus  and  related  genera ; 
specif.,  D.  sargus  and  D.  annularis ,  of  the  Mediterra¬ 
nean,  large  silvery  fishes  related  to  the  sheepshead. 
Sar'gon  id  (sar'gdn-Td),  n.  Ill  Assyrian  history,  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  a  powerful  dynasty,  founded  by  Sargonll.  (722-705 
b.  c.).  It  included  Sennacherib,  Esarhaddon,  and  Ashur¬ 
banipal,  and  lasted  until  the  fall  of  the  kingdom  in  607  b.  c. 
sa  ri  (sa're),  n.  [Hind,  safhl,  sdfL]  The  principal  garment 
of  a  Hindu  woman,  a  long  piece  of  cloth  wrapped  round  the 
waist.  A  portion  hangs  down  in  front,  and  the  remainder 
covers  the  bosom,  the  left  shoulder,  and  the  head, 
sark  (sark),  71.  [AS.  serce ,  syree ,  a  shirt,  or  fr.  Scand.  ; 
cf.  Icel.  serki\  Sw.  .sarA*.]  A  shirt :  a  body  garment  for 
either  sex.  Archaic  or  Scot.  <&  Dial.  Eng. 

Sar  ma'tlan  (sar-ma'ahan)  )  a.  [L.  Sarnmticus.]  Of  or 
Sar  mat'ic  (sar-mSt'Tk)  I  pertaining  to  Sarmatia,  an¬ 
ciently  the  region  north  of  the  Black  Sea,  or  its  inhab¬ 
itants,  who  were  probably  the  ancestors  of  the  Slavs.  Sar¬ 
matia  has  been  used  poetically  for  Poland. 

Sar  ma'tlan,  n.  One  of  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  Sarmatia. 
sar'ma-tier'  (sar'md-ter'),  n.  [G.]  A  small  spotted 
brown-and-white  polecat  ( Putorius  sarinaticus)  of  south¬ 
eastern  Europe  and  Asia. 

sar-men'tose  (sar-mSn'tos),  a.  [L.  sarmentosus.  See 
sarmentum.]  IJot.  Producing  slender  prostrate  branches 
or  runners  ;  of  the  nature  of,  or  resembling,  a  sarmentum. 
sar-men'tum  (-twin),  n.  ;  L.  pi.  -ta  (-td).  [L.,  a  twig, 
fr.  satpere  to  cut  off,  to  trim.]  Hot.  A  runner  ;  a  slender, 
prostrate,  running  stem. 

sa-rong'  (si-rQng')i  tK  [Malay  sarung ,  orig.,  sheath, 


times  ranked  as  a  subfamily  of 
Muscida;  and  called  Sar-coph'- 
a-gi'n®  (siir-kbf'd-jT'ne). 
■ar-coph'argouB(  sar-kbf'd-gws), 
a.  Zool.  [Gr.  <xapKO<t>dyo<;.] 
Feeding  on  flesh. 

■ar-coph'l-loua  (-Y-l/Is).  a.  [sar¬ 
co-  +  -phi Ions.]  Fond  of  flesh. 
8ar-coph'i-lus  (-lfls),  n.  [NL. 
See  SARCOPHiLOUS.l  The  genua 
consisting  of  the  Tasmanian 
devil.— aar 'co-phile  (siir'ko-fil; 
-fYl),  n. 

aar  co-plaa'ma  (sar'kA-plttz'- 
md  ;  -pl&s'md),  n.  [NL.]  Anat, 
Sarcoplasm. 

Bar  co-poi-et'ic  (-poi-?t'Tk ).  a. 
Uarco-  4-  -poiettc.]  Physiol. 
Producing  flesh. 

Sar-cop'teB  (siir-kfip'tez),  n. 
[NL.  ;  sarco-  4-  Gr  kotttciu  to 
cut.]  Zool.  The  genus  consist¬ 
ing  of  the  typical  itch  mites,  the 
type  of  a  family.  Sar-cop'ti-dae 
(-tY-de).  —  ear  cop'tid  (-tld),  n. 
Bar-cop'tic  ( -ttk  ),  a.  (SeeS.AR- 
coptks.J  Zool.  .V  Med  Pertain¬ 
ing  to.  or  caused  by.  itch  mites. 
Sar  co  rham'phUBi  sar  kd-ram'- 
f</8),  [NL.  ;  sarco-  4-  Gr. 
pap<bo<;  beak.  1  Zool.  The  genus 
consisting  of  the  true  condors. 
Bar  co-sep'tum  (-sSp'tMin),  n.  ; 
L.  pi.  ski-ta  (-ta).  [sarco-  4- 
SC.pt urn  ]  Zool.  =  MESENTERY,  2. 
Bar'co-fline  (Riir'k6-8Yn  ;  -Ben  ; 
1K4),  n.  Also  -sin.  Chem.  A 
crystalline  nitrogenous  sub¬ 
stance,  QJLOoN,  formed  by  the 
decomposition’ of  creatine,  and 
in  other  wavs.  Tt  is  a  methyl 
derivative  of  glycocoll. 
ear  co  so'ma  (-s<5'md).  sar'co- 
Bome  (siir'kd-sOm),  n.  [NL.^ar- 
cosoma;  sarco-  4-  Gr.  aiu/xa 
bodj.1  Zool.  The  fleshy  por¬ 
tion  of  an  anthozoan,  as  distin¬ 
guished  from  the  skeleton. 
Bar'co-Bperm.  n.  [.iarco-  + 
sperm.)  Hot.  =  sarcodekmo. 


Sar  co-spor'i  da  (-spbr'T-da), 

Sar  co-spo  rld'i-a(-spO-rYd'Y-a), 

n.  pi.  fNL.  See  sarco-; 
spore.]  The  Sarcocystidea. 
sar  cos  to 'sis  <  siir  kbs-to'sls),  n 
[NL  See  >akco-;  ostosis.] 
j led.  Ossiflcation  of  fleah. 
sar  co  the' c a  (sar'kd-the'kd). 
n.  [NL  9ee  sarco- ;  the<  a.  1 
Zoof  The  theca  of  a  sarcostyle 
of  a  hydrozoan. 

sar  cd-ther  a-peu'ticB.  n.  [sar¬ 
co-  4-  therapeutics.]  Med.  Or¬ 
ganotherapy. 

aar-cot'ic  (sar-ktft'lk),  a.  [Gr. 
aapKioriKos.  ]  .)/'  </  Producing, 
or  promoting  growth  of,  flesh.  — 
n.  A  sarcotic  medicine, 
sar-cot'i-cal.  n.  Surcotic.  Obs. 
sar'cu-late.  i\  t  I  L  sarculatu st 
p.  p.  See  sarci.k  ]  To  weed- 
Obs.  —  sar  cu-la'tion.  n  Obs. 
sar'dan.  n.  ISee  sardine  a 
fish  ]  A  sardine.  Obs. 
sar'dar.  Var.  of  sirdar. 

Bar 'del.  n.  { It  sarde/la  :  cf.  OF 
sardelle.  See  sardine  a  fish.] 
A  sardine. 

sardenyk.  +  sardonyx. 

Sar-de'u8(sar-de'r/s).  Hib. 

Sar'dl-an  (siir'dY-dn),  a.  [L. 
Sardinnus.CtT.  2ap5tap6*;.]  Of 
or  pert,  to  the  ancient  city  of 
Sardis.  —  Sar'di-an.  n. 
ear 'din.  Sardine.  Ref.  Sp. 
sar'dlne  [S&r'dYn  :  -din),  n  [L 
lapis  sardinus ,  Gr.  aapSivos 
A  tdov.]  =  SARD- 
Bar'di-ner,  n.  [Cf.  OF  sardine, 
sardoine.  F .sardonic.]  Sard.  Obs. 
sar-dl'no  (sar-de'nd), n.  [It.  or 
S f> .  sardma.]  Sardine  (fish).  Obs. 
sardis.  n.  A  sard.  Obs. 
Sar'dltea  (siir'dlts).  Bib. 
sar'doln  isiir'doin),  n.  [r  .  sar- 
doine Sard.  Obs.  or  n. 
Bar-do'ni-an.  a.  ICf.  F.  sardo- 
nien.)  Sardonic.  OKs. 
gar-don'lc  (sar-d5n'Yk),  a.  Of, 
pertaining  to,  or  like,  a  kind  of 


linen  made  at  Colchis. 

sar-don'i-cal-ly  (-Y  k<7l-Y),  adi\ 
Of  *A  II  DO  NIC. 

ear  don'i-can.  a.  Sardonic.  Obs 
sare  (sar).  Dial.  Eng.  var.  of 
sear.  [dial.  Eng.  of  sore  I 
aare  (siir  ;  sar).  Obs.  or  Scot.  &| 
Sa-re'a  (sa-re'd)  Bib. 

Sa-re'as  <-ds).  D  Bib. 

Sar  e  bi'a  (slr'C-bl'd).  D .  Bib. 
Sar  e-bl'as  (-ds)  D.  Bib. 

Sar'e  da  (sftr'f-dd).  D.  Bib. 
saredame.  •[•sardine,  \Bib.\ 
Sa-red'a-tha(wd-r6d/d-thd).  D.\ 
sa'ree  (sii're).  Var.  of  sari. 
sar'ell  (sftr'51).  ^  serail, 
Bare'nesB  j*  soreness. 
Sa-rep'ta  (sd-r5p'td).  Bib. 
Sareson.  +  Saracen, 

Barge.  +  serge. 
sargeand.  •[•  sergeant. 
Sar'gent  palm  (sar'j^nt).  A 
palm  (  PseuilophfPinx  sargentii ) 
of  the  Florida  Keys  and  Ba¬ 
hamas. 

sar'gon  <  siir'g5n),  n.  Sargo. 
sar'gus  (-g?lB),  n.  (L.  sargus. 
Gr.  7apyo$.]  A  kind  of  sea  fish 
fabled  to  change  its  mate  daily, 
sari.  +  sorry. 

Sa-ri'a  (sa-rl'd).  D.  Bib. 
garland.  ^  sergeant. 

Sa'rld  (sa'rYd  ;  115).  Bib. 
sa-rlf'  (sd-ref'  ;  shd-ref').  = 

SHE  REEF. 

sa-rigue'(Bd-re{r'),  w.  (Tupisa- 
riipie.  *aro6.\  The  quica. 
gar  in-Jam'.  Var.  of  sar  a  nj  am. 
Sa'rl-on  (sa'rY-5n).  D.  Bib. 
sa'rip  (sa'rgp), n  A  Moro  high 
priest  Phil.  I. 

Sa-ri'ra  (sd-re'rd  ;  shd-),  Sha- 
ri'ra  (shd-re'rd),  n.  [Skr.  gari- 
r«.]  Theos.  Body  ;  attributes, 
sa-rlah  ta-dar'  (-rYsh'td-dar'). 
Var.  Of  SHEKISTADAR. 
sark  (siirk),  r.  t.  Carp.  To  cover 
with  sarking.  Scot,  (f  Dial.  Eng. 
sar-kar'  (sQr-kar'),  Var.  of  sir- 
CA  R. 


sar'klne  (siir'kin  ;  -ken  ;  184), 

a.  Also-kln.  [Gr.  aa  ptj,  a  ap- 
AOf,  flesh.]  =  hypoxanthine. 
sark'lng  (dial,  siir'kin ).  n. 
[From  sark  shirt. J  Carp  Thin 
boards  for  sheathing,  as  under 
shingles  or  slates,  etc.  Scot.  V 
Dial.  Eng.  [with  a  shirt.  ^W>f. 
sark'it  ( Hhr'kYt),  a-  Provided! 
sark'less  (stirk'les;  siik'-),  a. 
Shirtless.  Scot.  Sr  Dial.  Eng. 
sar'lak  (sar'ldk  j.aar'lvk  (-lik), 
n.  [Mongolian  sarlyk .]  The  yak. 
gar'ment  (sar'ment).  n  [L. 
sarmentum  a  twig  :  cf.  F.  sar- 
ment .]  Obs.  Hot.  a  A  cutting 
or  scion,  b  =  sarmentum. 
s&r-men'ta  (sar-mSn'td),  n..  L. 

pi.  Of  SARMENTUM. 

sar'men-ta'ceoua  ( sar'm^n-ta' 
shws),  a.  Hot.  Sarmentose 
8ar  men  ta'rl-ous.  a.  Sarmen¬ 
tose.  Obs. 

sar  men-tif'er-ous  (-tYf'fr-ws), 
a.  Bot.  Sarmentose. 
sar'men  tl'tious  (-tTsh'i/s).  a- 
Sarmentose.  or  pert,  to  snrmenta  - 
Obs.  [Bot.  Sarmentose.  I 

8ar-men'tou8  (sar-mgn'tfiB)*  a.| 
sar'mon  (dial,  lir'mun  ;  sa'-). 
Obs.  or  dial.  var.  of  sermon. 
sar'na.  n.  Among  the  Kola  of 
India,  a  sacred  grove, 
samea  •]•  soreness. 
aar'od  (s&r'Od),  n.  [Hind.  & 

|  Per.  sarod.]  Music.  An  Indian 
I  instrument  with  three  strings, 

I  played  with  a  bow. 

Sa-ro'hen  ( sd-rO'hCn).  D.  Bib. 
sar'on  (sftr'5n  ).  n.  [Jav.]  Mu¬ 
sic.  An  East  Indian  xylophone. 
Sa'ron  (sa'rfln  ;  1  I  'd.  Bib.  Var. 

1  of  Sharon.  [judge.  06.«.| 
saronide.  n.  A  Gallic  priest  and| 
Sa'ro-nlte  (sfi'rfi-nlt).  D.  Bib. 
Sa-ro'thi-e  (sd-rfi'thY-e).  Bib. 
sa-ro'thrum  (sd-rd'thrilm),  n 
i  [NL..  for  sarotrwn,  fr.  Gr.  <rd- 
pwrpop  broom.]  Zool.  The  pol- 
I  len  brush  of  a  bee. 


covering.]  a  The  chief  article  of  dress  worn  by  both 
sexes  in  the  Malay  Archipelago,  Ceylon,  and  some  parts 
of  India.  It  is  a  long  strip  of  cloth,  usually  of  cotton  or  silk, 
sewed  together  at  the  ends  and  worn  as  a  petticoat,  tucked 
round  the  waist,  b  Cloth  for  such  garments;  esp.,  a  printed 
cotton  imported  from  Europe.  Cf.  patadion. 

sa'ros  (sa'rbs),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  adpo?.]  Astron.  1.  Sixty 
sixties  (3,000),  —  a  Chaldean  and  Babylonian  numeral 
used  of  a  cycle  of  years  and  of  a  cycle  of  days 
2.  A  Chaldean  and  Babylonian  lunar  cycle  of  G, 585.32  days 
(18  years,  lli  days  =  223  lunations),  at  the  end  of  which 
the  centers  of  sun  and  moon  return  so  nearly  to  their 
relative  position  at  the  beginning  that  all  the  eclipses  of 
the  period  (about  29  lunar,  and  41  solar,  10  of  the  latter 
being  total)  recur  approximately  as  before,  but  in  longi¬ 
tudes  approximately  120°  W.  of  the  regions  where  they 
were  visible  in  the  saros  immediately  preceding. 

Sar-pe'don  (sar-pe'd5n),  n.  [L.,  fr.  Gr.  Sapn-T^wR.]  Gr. 
Myth,  a  A  son  of  Zeus  and  Earopa,  who  became  king  of 
the  Lycians  and  to  whom  Zeus  granted  the  privilege  of  liv¬ 
ing  three  generations,  b  A  valiant  Lyeian  prince,  son  of 
Zeus andLaoilamia,or  of  Evander  and Deidamia,and  grand¬ 
son  of  the  preceding.  He  was  anally  of  the  Trojans,  slain 
by  Patroclus.  Zeus  sent  Apollo  to  cleanse  and  anoint  his 
body,  which  Sleep  and  Death  then  carried  to  Lycia. 

Sar  ra-ce'ni-a  (sSr'd-se'nT-a),  n.  [NL., 
after  a  Dr.  Sarrazin  of  Canada.]  Bot. 

A  genus  of  American  bog  herbs,  the 
pitcher  plants,  typifying  the  Sarracenia- 
cese.  They  have  pitcher-shaped  or  tubu¬ 
lar  leaves  with  an  arched  or  hooded  flap 
at  the  apex,  and  solitary  flowers  with  an 
umbrella-shaped  style.  S.  purpurea  is 
the  huntsman’s-cup ;  S.  flora %  S.  drum- 
montlii,  and  *S\  variolar  is  are  southern 
species.  Also  [/.  c.J,  a  plant  of  this  genus.  ! 

Sar  ra  ce  ni  a'ce  ae  (  a'se-e),  7*.  pi.  [NL. 

See  Sarracenia.]  Bot.  A  family  of 
plants  (order  Sarraceniales) ;  the  Ameri¬ 
can  pitcher-plant  family.  They  have 
basal,  pitcher-shaped  leaves,  the  inner  Sarracenia (S.pur- 
margin  with  a  thin,  winglike  lamina,  the  pureu)  ;  Flower 
apex  with  a  hood  or  other  appendage.  ai‘d  {w0  pitcher- 
The  5-merous  flowers  are  large  and  con-  like  Leaves, 
spicuous.  There  are  3  genera,  Sarracenia,  Chrysamphora * 
and  Heliamphora.  The  pitchers  contain  water  in  which  in¬ 
sects  are  digested.  -  sar  ra  ce  ni  a'ceous  (-shfis),  a. 

Sar  ra-ce  ni-a'les  (-lez),  n.  pi.  [NL.]  Bot.  An  order  of 
archichlamydeous  dicotyledonous  plants  consisting  of 
three  families,  Surraceniacene,  Nepentliaceae,  and  Drosera- 
ceae,  all  having  leaves  modified  to  serve  as  insect  traps. 

sar'Ba-pa-ril'la  (sar'sd-pd-rTl'a),  n.  [Sp.  zarzapairilla ; 
zarza  a  bramble  (perh.  fr.  Bisc.  zartzia)- j-  parra  a  vine,  or 
Pai'illo,  a  physician  said  to  have  discovered  it.]  1.  a  Any 
of  various  Mexican,  Central  American,  or  South  American 
species  of  Smilaxt  as  S.  officinalis,  S.  papyracea ,  and  S. 
medic  a.  b  Pharm.  The  dried  cordlike  roots  of  any  of 
these.  It  is  used  in  the  form  of  a  decoction,  infusion,  fluid 
extract,  or  sirup,  as  a  mild  tonic  and  alterative. 

2  a  Any  plant  of  the  family  Smilacacese.  Rare,  b  With 
attributive  or  qualifying  adjective,  any  of  various  other 
plants  resembling,  or  used  as  a  substitute  for,  sarsaparilla  ; 
as,  Indian  sarsaparilla,  wild  sarsaparilla ,  etc. 

Sar'sar  (sar'sdr),  n.  [Ar.  farpar  cold  and  whistling.]  In 
Oriental  mythology,  a  whistling,  violently  cold,  and  deadly 
wind.  Beekford,  in  “  Vathek,”  spells  it  Sansar. 

sar'sen  (sar'sgn),  7i.  [Prob.  for  Saracen  stoney  i.  e.,  a 
heathen  or  pagan  stone  or  monument.]  One  of  the  large 
sandstone  blocks  scattered  over  the  English  chalk  downs  ; 
—  called  also  sarsen  stone  and  druid  stone.  Eng. 

sar-to'ri-al  (sar-to'rT-fil  ;  201),  a.  [See  sartouius.]  1.  Of 
or  pertaining  to  a  tailor  or  his  work. 

2.  Anat.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  sartorius  muscle. 

sar-to'ri-US  (-us),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  L.  sartor  a  patcher,  tailor,  fr. 
sarcire ,  sartum ,  to  patch,  mend.]  Anat.  A  muscle  aris¬ 
ing  from  the  anterior  end  of  the  iliac  crest,  and  crossing 
the  front  of  the  thigh  obliquely,  to  be  inserted  into  the 
upper  part  of  the  inner  surface  of  the  tibia.  It  is  the  long¬ 
est  muscle  in  man,  and  noticeably  assists  in  rotating  the 
leg  to  the  position  assumed  in  sitting  like  a  tailor. 


sarp.  sarpe.  •{-sharp. 

Sar  pa-nit'(Bar/pu-net'),Sar  pa- 
ni'tum  (-ne/tObm),  n.  (Assyr¬ 
ian  garpanitu  the  bright  one, 
fr.  carapu  to  be  pure,  to  shine.] 
Babylon.  Myth.  A  goddess  pre- 


sarse  +  searce.  [sauce. I 
sarse  (siirs  ;  sas).  Dial.  var.  of| 
Sar'se-chim  (siir'sP-kYm  ;  siir- 
se'klni).  Bib.  [sarcenet. I 
8arse'net  (sars'nft).  Var.  of | 
Sarsineshe,  a  [OF.  sarrazi - 


6iding  over  offspring  and  fertil-  »/e>c/ie,fein  adj.]  Saracenic.  Obs. 


ity  in  general,  chiefly  important 
ns  the  consort  of  Marduk. 
sarpe,  n.  [OF.,  F.  serpe.]  A 
pruning  hook.  Obs. 
aarpe.  n.  Prob..  a  girdle.  Obs. 
sar'pler  (sar'plfr),  n.  [ME. 
sarpe/ere,  sarpler,  wool  pack, 
bag,  F.  serpilliere,  OP’,  also  sar- 
pilliere;  cf.  Pr  sarpelheira,  LL. 
serpelleria,  serpleria ,  Catalan 
sarpallera,  Sp  arpillera.)  Obs. 

1.  A  coarse  cloth  of  hemp  used 

for  packing  goods,  etc.  ,  .  .  -  v 

2.  A  bale  of  wool,  usually  esti-  tallor  or  mender  of  garmen 
mated  as  containing  80  stone.  8ar-to  ri-ad  (siir-tO'rY-fid  ; 
sarplier.  +  sarpler.  [sapo.I 
sar'po(sar'p6),n.  Corrupt,  of  | 
sar'ra  (sdr'u).  Dial.  Eng.  var. 

Of  SERVE  [Of  SHROFK.I 

8ar-raf'  (sa-raf';  sha-).  Var.  | 
aarraly  +  serrily. 

Sarrasln.  +  Saracen. 
sar'ra-sln,  sar'ra  Bine  (eftr'd- 
sYn),  n-  ( F.  sarrasinc,  LL.  sara- 
cina.  See  Saracen.]  Fort.  A 
portcullis  Obs.  or  R.  [serai. I 
sarray.  •{•  serry,  a.  adv.;\ 
sar'ra-zin  (sftr'd-zYn),  n.  [F. 
sarrusm.  orig  ,  Saracen.  See 
Saracen.)  Buckwheat, 
sarre  Ohs.  compar.  of  sore. 
sar'row  (sar'u).  Dial.  Eng.  var. 

Of  SERVE. 

sar  rus'o-phone  (RS-rfls'^-fon). 
n.  [  After  Sarrvs,  bandmaster  of 
Paris  4-  Gr.  </>coi/rj  sound  ]  Music. 

An  instrument  of  the  oboe  class, 
but  with  the  tube  of  metal. 

Bars,  sarse.  •{•  SEARCE.  [06s. I 
sar'sa  <8ar'sd),n.  Sarsaparilla.  1 
Sar-Ba'chlm  (sar-s5'kYm).  D. 

Bib.  [rYl'Yn),  n.  =  parillin.I 
Bar  aa-pa-rll'lln  (sar'sd-pd-l 


Sarson.  Sarsyn.  +  Saracen. 
8art(  siit).  Dial.  Eng. var.  of  soft. 
Bart(siirt).  Aphetic for  assa  rt. 
—  aart'age  (sar'tltj),  n.  Both  R. 
Sart  (siirt),  n.  sing,  hr  pi.  The 
town  dwellers  and  traders  of  na¬ 
tive  race  in  Turkestan  and  partB 
of  Persia  and  Afghanistan, 
aar'tain  (dial,  s  ii  r'ti  n,  sii'-f 
-tYn).  Obs.  or  dial.  var.  of  cer- 
|  tain.  [2b‘6.| 

Sar'tha-na  (sar'thd-na).  Z>.| 
8ar'tor  (sar'tflr),  w.  (L.l  A 
its. 

_ 201), 

n.  [sartor  4-  2d  -ad  c.)  An 
epic  of  a  tailor  or  mender, 
sar'to-rite  (8ar'tf>-rTt),»  [After 
Sartorius  von  Waltershausen.] 
Mm.  A  durk,  lead-gray  crystal¬ 
line  compound  of  leacf,  arsenic, 
and  sulphur,  PbAs»S4. 

||  8ar'tor  resar'tua  (siir'ttfr 
rC-sar'tfi  s).  [L  J  The  tailor 
retailored  [made  over,  or  re¬ 
stitched]  used  esp  [cap.]  as 
the  title  of  a  famous  work  by 
Thomas  Carlyle. 

Sa-ra'a  (sd-rclo'd).  D.  Bib. 
saruand  servant. 

Sa'ruch  tsa'n/k  ;  115).  Bib. 
Sa'rnm  Use  (sa'rum  ;  115).  See 
liturgy,  1,  V. 

8a'rn8  (sa'rfis  ;  sa'  ),  n.  [Hind. 
saras.]  Either  of  two  cranea 
(Antigone  anti  gone  and  A. 
sharpii )  of  the  Indian  and  Ma¬ 
lay  region. 

ear'vant  (dial,  sar'vdnt;  saf-). 
Barve  (sarv  ;  siiv).  Ohs.  or  dial, 
vnrs.  of  SERVANT,  SERVE. 
8ar-vl'a  (sar-vl'd).  D.  Bib. 
sarv'ice  (dial.  snr'vYs:  »a'-). 
Obs.  or  dial.  var.  of  service. 


food,  foot ;  out,  oil ;  chair  ;  go  ;  sing, 


ii)k  ;  Oien,  thin  ;  natyre,  venture  (250) ;  K  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  acli  (144) ;  bON  ;  yet ;  zh  =  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Guide. 
Full  explanations  of  Abbreviations.  Signs,  etc..  Immediately  precede  the  Vocabulary. 
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SATISFACTION  PIECE 


sa-san'qua,  or  sas-san'qua  (s«-s5r]'kwd),  n.  [Jap.  sasan- 
kwa .]  A  theaceous  plant  (The a  sassanqua)  of  China  and 
Japan,  often  cultivated  in  English  gardens.  It  has  fragrant 
leaves  and  seeds  that  yield  an  oil. 
sash  (sSsh),  n.  ;  pi.  sashes  (-$z  ;  -Tz  ,  151),  or,  collectively, 
sash.  [OF.  chasse  frame,  F.  chasse  reliquary  ;  cf.  F.  chas¬ 
sis  a  frame,  sash.  See  4th  chase,  case  a  box.]  1.  The 
framing  in  which  panes  of  glass  are  set  in  a  glazed  window 
or  door,  including  the  narrow  bars  between  panes. 

2.  A  sawmill  gate. 

sash,  n.  ;  pi.  sashes.  [Ar.  shash  muslin  turban  cloth.] 

1.  In  Oriental  countries,  and  formerly  in  England,  a  long 
band  of  fine  material,  as  silk,  worn  as  a  turban. 

2.  A  scarf  or  band  worn  about  the  waist  or  over  the 


Sasin,  or  Indian  Antelope. 

A  large  South  African 


shoulder  ;  a  belt ;  a  girdle,  —  worn  by  women  and  children 
as  an  ornament ;  also  worn  as  a  badge  of  distinction  by 
military  officers,  members  of  societies,  etc. 
sash,  v.  t.  ;  sashed  (sifsht) ;  sash'ing.  To  furnish  with  a 
sash  or  sashes  ;  as,  to  sash  a  door  or  a  window, 
sash,  v.  t.  To  adorn  with  a  sash  or  scarf.  Burke. 

sash  cord  or  line.  1.  The  cord,  chain,  etc.,  by  which  the 
sliding  sash  of  a  window  is  attached  to  its  balance  weights. 
2.  pi.  Ropes  used  in  erecting  telegraph  poles, 
sa'sin  (sa'sTn),  n.  [Nepalese.]  The  common  antelope 
( Anlilope  cervicapra)  of  India. 

It  is  of  medium  size,  with  long, 
spirally  twisted,  closely  ringed 
horns,  present  only  in  males, 
sa'sine  (sa'sTn  ;  -sin),  n.  [See 
seizin.]  Scots  Law.  Seizin  or 
possession  of  feudal  property, 
or  the  formality  by  which  it  is 
acquired  by  the  tenant ;  also, 
the  instrument  or  deed  by 
which  the  transfer  is  proved. 

Formerly  it  was  acquired  by  a  for¬ 
mal  livery  of  seizin,  now  by  regis¬ 
tering  the  instrument  or  deed"  in 
the  Register  of  Sasines. 
sas'sa  by  (slts'd-bi),  n.  ;  pi 
-bies  (-biz).  [Secliuana  tsesebe .] 
antelope  ( Alcelaphus  lunata ),  similar  to  the  hartebeest,  but 
having  its  horns  regularly  curved  without  angulation.  It 
is  dark  purplish  red,  with  the  back  and  face  nearly  black, 
sas'sa-fras  (-fr5s),  n.  [F.  sassafras  (cf.  Sp.  sasafras ,  saz- 
ifras) ;  perh.  of  Amer.  Indian  origin,  confused  with  NL. 
sarifraga  saxifrage.  Cf.  saxifrage.]  1.  Bot.  a  [cap.] 
A  genus  of  aromatic  lauraceous  trees  with  soft  yellow 
wood,  ovate  entire  or  1-3- 
lobed  leaves,  and  dioecious 
yellow  flowers  in  umbel-like 
racemes ;  the  perianth  is  0- 
lobed,  and  there  are  nine  sta¬ 
mens  in  three  rows.  It  con¬ 
tains  the  sassafras  tree  of  the 
eastern  United  States  ( S .  sas¬ 
safras )  and  an  obscure  Chi¬ 
nese  species,  b  The  Ameri¬ 
can  tree  of  this  genus. 

2.  The  bark  of  the  sassafras 
root.  It  yields  an  aromatic 
volatile  oil  used  as  a  tonic  and 
astringent,  also  for  flavoring 
and  perfumery. 

3.  In  Australia,  any  of  sev¬ 
eral  monirniaceous  trees,  as 
Atherosperma  mosc/tatinn  or 
Daphnandra  micranlha ,  or 
their  bark,  used  for  flavoring. 

Sas  sa'ni-an  (s5-sa'iiT-dn),  a. 

Sassanidse.  —  n.  One  of  the  Sassanidae. 

Sas-san'i  da  (sa-sftn'T-de),  n.  pi.  [From  Sassan ,  whose 
grandson  Ardshir  became  king.]  A  dynasty  of  Persian 
kings,  successors  of  the  Arsacidse,  of  whom  the  first  was 
Ardshir  I.,  a.  d.  226  or  227-240,  and  the  last,  Yezdegird  III., 


Sassafras  (S.  sassafras). 
Leaves  and  Berries. 

Of  or  pertaining  to  the 


overthrown  by  the  Arabs  in  641.  Its  rule  was  as  a  whole 
vigorous  and  beneficial ;  under  it  the  Zoroastrian  religion 
was  restored  to  its  ancient  purity, 
sas'so  lite  (s5s'6-llt),  n.  Also  sassolm ,  sassoline.  [From 
Sasso,  a  town  in  Italy.]  Min.  Native  boric  acid,  B(OH);}, 
usually  occurring  in  small  pearly  scales  as  an  incrustation, 
sas'sy  bark  (sSs'i).  The  bark  of  a  West  African  cpesal- 
piniaceoustree  (Erythrophlceum  guineense),  used  by  the  na¬ 
tives  as  an  ordeal  poison  and  medicinally.  Also,  the  tree, 
sas'tra  (sas'trd  ;  shas'trd),  7t.  Also  shas'tra.  [Skr.  fas- 
tra  an  order,  a  sacred  book,  fr.  $as  to  order,  instruct.]  A 
treatise  for  authoritative  instruction  among  the  Hindus ; 
a  book  of  institutes  ;  esp.,  a  treatise  explaining  the  Vedas. 
Sa'tan  (sa'tan;  formerly  also  sSt'dn),  n.  [Heb.  saldn  an 
adversary,  fr.  satan  to  be  adverse,  to  persecute :  cf.  Gr. 
Sara*',  SaTaj/as,  L.  Satan ,  &afuna£.]  1.  The  great  adver¬ 


sary  of  man  ;  the  Devil,  or  Prince  of  Darkness  ;  the  arch¬ 
fiend.  This  is  the  name  by  which  the  Devil  is  commonly 
called  in  the  Bible,  in  poetry,  and  in  popular  legends.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  the  Talmud,  he  was  once  an  archangel,  but  was 
cast  out  of  heaven  with  his  followers  for  disobedience  and 
pride.  Milton  follows  this  tradition  in  Paradise  Lost.” 

2.  [/.  c.]  A  devil ;  a  very  wicked  or  cruel  person  ;  a  fiend. 

I  shall  6ee  men  and  women,  and  know  the  signs  by  which  they 
may  he  discerned  trom  fools  and  satans.  Emerson 

sa-tan'ic  (,6d-t5n'Tk)  |  a.  [Cf.  F.  satanique, Gr.  SaTautxo?.] 
sa-tan'i  cal  (-T-kal)  j  Of  or  pertaining  to  Satan  ;  having 
the  qualities  of  Satan  ;  resembling  Satan  ,  extremely  mali¬ 
cious  or  wicked  :  devilish  ;  infernal.  “  Satanic  strength.” 
“  Satanic  ho6t.”  Milton. 

Satanic  school,  the,  a  class  of  writers,  including,  in  England, 
Byron  and  Shelley  and  their  followers ;  —  so  called  first  by 
Southey  in  the  preface  to  his”  Vision  of  Judgment,”  as 
being  in  his  opinion  “especially  characterised  by  a  satanic 
spirit  of  pride  and  audacious  impiety.” 

—  sa  tan'i-c&l  ly,  adv.  —  sa-tan'i-cal-ness,  n. 

Sa'tan  ism  (sa'tdn-Tz’m),  n.  Worship  of  Satan  ;  diabolism; 
specif.,  a  cult,  real  or  fictitious,  which  travesties  Christian 
rites,  esp.  in  the  so-called  Black  Mass,  both  as  a  defiance 
to  Christianity  and  as  an  incantation  of  black  magic. 
satch'el(sSch'el),  n.  [ME.  sacliel ,  OF.  sachel ,  fr.  L.  saccel- 
Ins ,  dim.  of  saccus.  See  sack  a  bag.]  A  little  sack  or  bag 
for  carrying  papers,  books,  or  small  articles  :  a  hand  bag. 

The  whining  schoolboy  with  Ins  satchel.  Shak,  i 

sate  (sat),  v.  t.  ;  bat'ed  (sat'ed);  sat'ing  (sat'ing).  [Prob.  j 
shortened  fr  .satiate:  cf.  L.  salur  full,  sat  enough.  See 
satiate.]  To  satisfy  the  desire  or  appetite  of ;  to  satiate  ;  I 
glut;  surfeit.  “Crowds  of  wanderers  sated  with  the  busi-  I 
ness  and  pleasure  of  great  cities.”  Macaulay.  \ 

Syn.  —  See  satiate. 

sa  teen"  (aX-ten'),  n.  [Cf.  satin.]  A  fabric  made  of  cotton  i 
or  woolen,  with  a  glossy  surface  resembling  satin,  used 
for  dresses,  linings,  and  corsets. 

sat'el-lite  (sat'e-llt),  n.  [F.,  fr.  L.  satelles,  - itis ,  an  attend-  | 
ant.]  1.  An  attendant  attached  to  a  prince  or  other  power¬ 
ful  person;  lienee,  an  obsequious  dependent  or  follower. 

2.  A  slron.  An  attendant  body,  revolving  about  a  larger 
one,  its  primary;  esp.,  in  the  solar  system,  a  secondary 
planet ;  as,  the  moon  is  a  satellite.  See  solar  system. 

Syn.  —  See  follower. 

sat'el-loid  (-loid),  a.  [See  satellite  ;  -oid.]  Resembling 
a  satellite,  as  the  particles  composing  the  rings  of  Saturn, 
sa'ti-a-ble  (sa'ehT-d-b’l),  a.  That  may  be  satiated  or  satis¬ 
fied.  —  sa  ti-a  bil'i  ty  (-bTl'T-tT).  sa'ti-a-ble-ness,  n. 
sa'tl  ate  (sa'shT-at),  a.  [L.  sat  talus,  p.  p.  of  satiare  to  sat¬ 
isfy,  fr.  sat,  satis ,  enough.  See  sad,  a.  ;  cf.  sate.]  Filled  i 
to  satiety  ;  glutted  ;  sated  ;  —  followed  by  with  or  of. 
sa'ti  ate  (-at),  r.  t. :  sa'ti-at'ed  (-at'Sd)  ;  sa'ti-at'ing  (-at/- 
Tng).  1.  To  satisfy  the  appetite  or  desire  of ;  to  feed  to 
the  full :  to  furnish  enjoyment  to,  to  the  extent  of  desire. 

2.  To  fill  beyond  natural  desire  ;  to  gratify  to  repletion  or 
loathing;  to  surfeit ;  glut. 

3.  To  saturate.  Obs.  Sir  I.  Newton. 

Syn.  —  Satiate,  sate,  surfeit,  cloy,  glut,  gorge.  To 
satiate  (lit.  and  fig.)  is  to  feed  to  the  full  or  to  repletion  ; 
sate  is  stronger,  and  is  chiefly  poetical  or  elevated  ;  as, 
“Addison  .  .  .  had  himself  not  above  three  or  four  notes 
in  poetry,  sweet  enough,  indeed,  like  those  of  a  German 
flute,  but  such  as  soon  tire  and  satiate  the  ear  "(Gray); 

“  So  lust,  though  to  a  radiant  angel  linked,  will  sate  itself 
in  a  celestial  bed  ”  (Shak.).  Surfeit  signifies  overeating,  i 
with  consequent  nausea  or  disgust,  an  implication  which  ! 
i9  heightened  in  cloy  to  that  of  loathing  ;  as,  “  A  grown  | 
person  surfeiting  with  honey,  no  sooner  hears  the  name  of  j 
it,  but  his  fancy  immediately  carries  sickness  and  qualms  j 
to  his  stomach  ”  (Locke) ;  “  Their  minds  would  be  gorged  i 
and  surfeited  by  the  logical  operation  ”  ( J .  H.  Newman ):  I 
“  Cloy  thy  lips  with  loathed  satiety  ”  ( Shak.) ;  “  Is  it  [love] 
not  .  .  .  all  oil,  all  sugar  ?  Zounds!  it  is  enough  to  cloy  j 
the  sharp-set  appetite  of  a  parson  ”  (Fielding).  Glut  sug¬ 
gests  greediness  or  (esp.)  overloading;  it  sometimes  im-  | 
plies  that  repletion  is  reached  before  greed  is  sated  ;  to 
gorge  is  to  stuff,  as  it  were,  to  the  throat;  as,  “  Is  this 
your  fate,  to  glut  the  dogs  with  gore  ?  ”  (Pope) ;  “  seem¬ 
ing  rather  glutted  than  sated"  (Goldsmith);  “  being  with 
his  presence  glutted ,  gorged,  and  full  "(Shak.) ;  “  How  can 
we  gorge  the  invisible  serpent  hidden  at  the  bottom  of  our 
well  —  gorge  it  so  that  it  may  sleep  ?  ”  (Mrs.  Humphry 
Ward).  See  content,  epicure. 

sa'ti-ate,  v.  i.  To  satisfy  or  supply  need,  desire,  or  appe¬ 
tite  to  or  beyond  the  limit. 

sa'ti  a'tion  (-a'shwn),  n.  Process  of  becoming  satiated  ; 
state  of  being  satiated  ;  satiety. 
sa-ti'6-ty  (sa-ti'e-tT),  n.  [L.  salietas,  fr.  satis,  sat,  enough  : 
cf.  F.  satiete.~\  State  of  being  satiated  ;  as:  a  Fullness  of 
gratification,  either  of  the  appetite  or  of  any  sensual  de¬ 
sire.  b  Fullness  beyond  desire  ;  an  excess  of  gratification 
which  excites  wearisomeness  or  loathing. 

In  all  pleasures  there  is  satiety.  HakewilL 

Syn.  —  Repletion,  surfeit. 

sat'in  (sXt'Tn),  n.  [F.  satin,  fr.  It.  setino,  fr.  seta  silk,  L. 


I  saeta,  seta,  a  thick,  stiff  hair,  a  bristle.  Cf.  sateen.]  A 
silk  fabric,  of  a  thick,  close  texture,  and  overshot  woof, 
having  a  glossy  surface.  “ Satins  rich  of  hue.”  Chaucer. 
sat'in  (sSt'In),  v.  i. ;  -ined  (-Tnd);  -in-ino.  To  impart  a 
satin  finish  to  ;  as,  to  satin  wall  paper,  silver,  etc. 
sat  i  net'  (s5t'T-n6t'),  n.  [F.,  fr.  satin.  See  satin.]  a  A 
kind  of  thin  satin  or  imitation  Batin,  b  A  kind  of  cloth  of 
cotton  warp  and  woolen  filling,  used  chiefly  for  trousers, 
sat  i-nette'  (-nSt'),  n.  One  of  a  breed  of  fancy  frilled 
pigeons  allied  to  the  owls  and  turbits,  having  the  body 
white,  the  shoulders  tricolored,  and  the  tail  bluish  black 
with  a  large  white  spot  on  each  feather, 
satin  glass  A  kind  of  glass  or  glassware  having  a  body 
of  colored  glass,  striped  in  the  molding,  and  covered  w  ith 
a  colorless  crystal  glass,  which  does  not  penetrate  into  the 
depressions  of  the  other,  afterwards  finished  with  a  mat 
‘  surface  so  as  to  present  a  satinlike  appearance, 
sat'in-leaf'  (s£tr  in-lei'),  w.  a  =  alumroot  a-  b  A  sapo- 
taceous  tree  (Chrysophyllum  monopyrevum)  of  Florida 
and  the  West  Indies.  The  leaves  are  clothed  on  the  under 
surface  with  a  golden  satiny  pubescence, 
sat 'in-pod'  (s5t'in-p5d'),  n.  Any  European  brassicaceous 
plant  of  the  genus  Lunaria,  esp.  L.  biennis,  often  culti¬ 
vated  for  its  large  round  pods  of  a  satiny  texture. . 
satin  spar.  Min.  a  A  fine  fibrous  variety  of  cab  ite,  hav¬ 
ing  a  satiny  luster,  b  A  similar  variety  of  gypsum, 
satin  sparrow.  A  flycatcher  (Myiagra  nitida)  of  Tasmania 
and  Australia.  Tile  male  is  iridescent  greenish  black 
above  and  white  below,  with  greenish  black  throat, 
satin  Stitch-  Embroidery.  A  stitch  worked  in  close  paral¬ 
lel  lines  over  a  design,  producing  a  satiny  surface,  nearly 
alike  on  both  sides.  W ithout  padding,  it  is  called  flat  satin 
stitch,  or  long  stitch  ;  and  with  padding,  raised  satin  stitch. 
satin  weave  A  style  of  weaving  producing  a  smooth¬ 
faced  fabric  in  which  the  warp  interlaces  with  the  filling 
at  points  distributed  over  the  surface, 
satlll  white.  A  white  pigment  consisting  of  calcium  sul¬ 
phate  and  alumina,  much  used  in  filling  paper, 
sat 'in-WOOd  (s5t'Tii-w odd'),  7*.  1.  An  East  Indian  melia- 
ceous  tree  (Lhloroxylon  sirietenia );  also,  its  very  hard, 
yellowish  brown  wood,  which  has  a  satiny  luster,  and  is 
used  for  fine  cabinetwork,  for  farming  tools,  etc. 

2.  Any  of  various  other  trees  or  their  hard  light-colored 
wood  :  a  In  South  Florida,  the  smn.ll  rutaceoustree  J  'agara 
flava,  with  orange-colored  wood,  used  locally  for  furniture 
and  implements,  b  A  rutaceous  tree  (Mur  ray  a  panicu¬ 
late)  of  India,  frequently  cultivated,  c  In  Australia,  the 
rutaceous  tree  Zanthoxylum  brachyacarithum,  or  the  rno- 
uimiaceous  tree  Daphnandra  micrantha. 
sat'in-y  (-T),  a.  Resembling,  or  composed  of,  satin; 
glossy;  as,  to  have  a  satiny  luster,  a  satiny  texture, 
sat 'ire  (sSt'ir;  277),  72.  [L.  satira ,  satura ,  fr.  satura  (sc. 
lanx)  a  Uisli  filled  with  various  kinds  of  fruits,  food  com¬ 
posed  of  various  ingredients,  a  mixture,  a  medley,  fr. 
satur  full  of  food,  sated,  fr.  sat,  satis,  enough :  cf.  F. 
satire.  See  sate,  sad,  a.;  cf.  saturate.]  1.  A  literary 
composition,  originally  in  verse  and  still  generally  so,  hold¬ 
ing  up  public  or  private  abuses,  errors,  vice,  or  folly  to 
reprobation  or  ridicule  ;  as,  the  Satires  of  Juvenal. 

2.  Keenness  and  severity  of  remark  ;  caustic  exposure  to 
reprobation  ;  trenchant  wit ;  sarcasm. 

3.  Obs.  a  Abusive  raillery  ;  calumniation,  b  A  satirist. 
Syn.  —  Lampoon,  ridicule,  pasquinade.  See  irony. 

sa-tlr'ic  (sd-tir'Tk)  )  a.  [L.  satiidcus:  cf.  F.  saiirique.~] 
sa-tir'i  cal  (  T-kal)  )  1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  satire;  of 

the  nature  of  satire  ;  as,  a  satiric  style. 

2.  Ironically  censorious ;  severe  in  ridiculing  men,  man¬ 
ners,  or  things ;  sarcastic.  “  Satirical  rogue.”  Shak. 
Syn.  —  Cutting,  caustic,  poignant,  sarcastic,  ironical,  bit¬ 
ter,  reproachful,  abusive. 

— sa-tir'Lcal  ly,  arf?  .  —  sa  tlr'i-cal-ness,  n. 
sat'i-rist  (s5t'T-nst;  -er-Tst),  n.  [Cf.  F.  satin^le.]  One 
who  satirizes  ;  esp.,  one  who  writes  satire, 
sat'i-rize  ( -T-riz;  -er-iz),  v.  t.  ;  sat'i-rized  (-T-rizd;  -er-izd) ; 
sat'i-riz/ing  (-T-riz'Tng  ;  -er-Iz'Tng).  [Cf.  F.  saliriser .]  To 
make  the  object  of  satire ;  to  attack  with  satire, 
sat'is-fac'tion  (sSt'Ts-fak'shwn),  n.  [ME.  satisf accioun, 
F.  satisfaction,  fr.  L.  satisfactio,  fr.  salisfacere  to  satisf)'. 
See  satisfy.]  1.  Act  of  satisfying,  or  state  of  being  satis¬ 
fied;  gratification  of  desire  or  repose  of  mind  resulting  from 
such  gratification. 

2.  Settlement  of  a  claim  or  demand  ;  discharge  of  an  ob¬ 
ligation,  whether  by  an  actual  render  of  what  is  due  or  by 
legal  presumption  ;  also,  that  which  operates  so  to  dis¬ 
charge  an  obligation  ;  payment ;  adequate  compensation. 

3.  That  which  satisfies  or  gratifies  ;  Obs.,  an  atonement. 

The  rigid  satisfaction,  death  for  death.  Milton. 

4.  Reparation  for  an  insult,  as  by  duel  or  apology;  also, satis¬ 
factory  answer  or  information;  as,  I  gavehimno^af/j/aef/on. 
Syn.  —  Contentment,  content,  gratification,  pleasure; 
recompense,  compensation,  amends,  remuneration,  in¬ 
demnification,  atonement.  See  propitiation. 

satisfaction  Piece-  Law.  A  formal  written  acknowledg- 


sarvltor.  servitor. 

■ar  wan'miLr-wan'),  f».  [Ilind.  * 
Per.  sui  wan,  better  sdrbtin ;  Per 
far  camel  -f  suffix  -ban  keeper, 
man.}  A  camel  driver.  Anglo- 
lnd.  (Eng.  var.  of  sorry. I 
sa'ry  (dial  Ba'r'O-Obs.  or  dial.  | 
■ary.  -J*  sf.kai. 

S.  A  8-  Ahbr.  Societatis  Anti- 
quariorum  SociuB(L.,  Fellow  of 
the  Society  of  Antiquaries). 
Ba'san(Ba'Bun:shd'-),u.  [Hind. 
sasan,  shdsun,  fr.  Skr.  giisana.] 
A  grant  of  land,  varying  in  ex¬ 
tent,  conferred  by  tlie  Btnte  or  a 
village  community  upon  a  Brah¬ 
man.  India. 

■a'Ba-nl  (Ba'8d-n?  ;  aha'-),  n. 
That  ela*«  of  Brahmans  hene- 
ficed  by  grants  of  saeans. 

Sas'a  nld.  Var.  of  Sassanid. 
sag  a-ra'ra  (s  ft  s'd-r  a'r  d).  + 

SISERARY. 

ease.  seize.  [of  chasse  | 
sa  shav'(sa-Bha').  Colloq.  var. 
■ash  bar.  =  bar,  y. 
■ash'er-y  (Binh'E  r-T),  n. ;  pi. 
•  IEs(-Yz).  [From  2d  sash  ]  A 
collection  of  sashes  ;  ornamen¬ 
tation  by  means  of  sashes.  Rare. 


pulley  stile  for  the  weights; 

also,  a  removable  section  of  the 
stile  to  give  access  to  the 
weights  and  sash  lines, 
sasht  Sashed.  Ref.  Sp. 
sass  (sas,  sfts).  Dial.  var.  of 
SAUCE.  [/)./?  ft.  I 

Sas-sab'a-sar  (s8.-sJlb'd-siir).| 
sas'sa-bi.  Vur.  of  sassaby 
sassafras  laurel.  The  C  a  1  i- 
fornia  laurel .  [bean. I 


sassafras  nut. 


saBsle.  d*  sussy. 

sas 'si-nous.  a.  Rocky.  Obs. 

sas'so  che  ro'to-la  non  fa 
mus'chio  (sas'so  ka  r6't<Ma 
non  fii  mdbs'kyd),  or  pie'tra 
mos'aa  non  fa  mus'eo  (pya'trd 
mos'sii  n5n  fa  moos'kd).  [It.] 
A  rolling  stone  gathers  no  moss, 
sass'y  (sas'T  ;  s&s'  ).  Dial-  var. 
of  saucy.  I '.  N 
sassy  tree  The  sassy  hark  tree. 


sassafras  oil.  See  oil.  Table  /. 
sas'sa  gum  (sfis'd).  (Native 
name  sassa  in  Abyssinia. J  A 
reddish  gum  similar  to  traga- 
oanth,  yielded  by  an  African 
tree  ( Alhizzia  fasti  grata). 
Sas'sak  (-ftk).  n.  One  of  t  h  e 
aboriginal  population  of  Lom¬ 
bok,  Mohammedan  Malays  of 
.Javanese  affinity,  who  until 
were  under  Tlindu  Balinese 
rule  ;  also,  their  language. 
Sas'sa-nid.  Sas'sa  nide  (s&s'd- 
nld),  n.  One  of  the  Sassanidas. 
sas-san'qua  (sa-sftij'kwa).  Var. 
of  SASAXQUA- 

sas  sa  ra'ra  4*  siserary. 
sasse  (h&s),  tj .  1 D  sas,  or  F.  5a.«."] 
A  sluice  or  lock,  as  in  a  river,  to 


pic hu rim |  Sas'te-an  (s&s'tr-tfn).  a.  Des- 


s&sh  fast  or  holder.  Atemporary  . Ul  1U1 

fastening  for  two  sashes,  esp.  of  make'it" more  navigable  Oh. 

See'r[:s’ngra'1"  ®“Yn!lch  k)T». 

■  asn  less,  a.  &ee-i.Ess.  [Gael,  sasunnach.  1  A  Saxon  : 

sash-oon  ,  n.  A  pad  worn  on  an  Englishman  •  a  Scottish 
the  leg  under  the  hoot.  O^-.  Lowlander  Scot.  \  >/.Cottl8h 

sash  pocket.  The  hollow  in  a  sasserary  +  siserary 


ignatimi  a  small  linguistic  fam¬ 
ily  of  Indians  of  California  and 
Oregon.  The  few  survivors  are 
on  reservations  in  Oregon, 
sasteing  Axo.loi 

sat(siit)-  Scot.  &  dial.  Eng  var. ! 
sat  (sftt),  pret  of  si  r. 
sat.  n.  [AS.  sceaff.]  Treasure; 
money.  Obs 

Sat  Ahbr.  Saturday  :  Saturn, 
sa'tan-ist.  n.  1.  A  very  wicked 
person.  Rare. 

2.  I caj).\  Eccl.Hist.  A  Euchite. 
sa'tan  ize.  r.  t.  To  possess  with 
Satan.  Obs. 

sa  tan-oph'a-ny  (sa'td  n-C  f'd- 
nt),  n.  [Satan  +  Gr.  <f>a.ive(rOac 
to  appear.]  An  incarnation  of 
Satan.  Rare. 

sa  tan-o-pho'bi-a  (Fa'Wn-C-ffi'- 
bY-d),  n.  [NL. ;  Satan  4-  -pho¬ 
bia.)  Fear  of  Satan.  Rare. 
sava-ra  (s&t'd-rd  ;  sd-tii'rd),  n. 
[Prob.  fr.  Satara,  an  English 


ale,  senate,  care,  ftm,  account,  arm,  ask,  sold  ; 


dependency  in  India,  where  a 
kind  of  coarse  cloth  i6  made  ] 
A  kind  of  woolen  cloth,  ribbed, 
highly  dressed,  and  lustered. 
satch'eled  (sflch'Vld),  a.  Hav¬ 
in'.;  or  carrying  a  satchel  Rare. 
|!  sat  ci'to.  si  sat  be'ne.  [L.] 
Soon  enough,  if  well  enough  ;  — 
a  saying  of  Cato’s  quoted  in  St 
Jerome’s  Letters.  66,  n.  9.  [sit.  I 
sate  (silt;  sat).  Archaic  pret.  of] 
satefy,  v.  t.  [OF.  satefier.)  To 
satisfy.  Obs.  [Rare.  I 

Bate'les8  (sat'lfs), a  Insatiate. | 
satelin  «{•  settle,  r. 
satellite  sphinx.  A  large  hand¬ 
somely  colored  sphinx  (Phot ns 
fiandoms)  whose  larva  feeds  on 
the  grapevine. 

sat  el-li'tious  (8&t,e-lrsh/'«8),  a. 
Pertaining  to,  or  consisting  of, 
satellites.  Obs.  or  R. 
sat'el-lit  oid  (e&tV-lTt'oid),  n. 
I satellite  -+■  -oid  ]  Astron.  A 
lesser,  faint,  outer  satellite, 
sa'tem  speak  ers  (Bii'tgm;  sa'-). 
See  I.nd  o-E  uropeax  lan¬ 
guages.  [day  I 

Saterdai.  Satersday.  Satur- | 
Satern.  ^  Saturn. 

Sath'a-naB  (sfith'd-nSs).  n  [L. 
Satanas.  See  Satan.]  Satan.  R. 
sathe  +  sooth- 
Satlura-bu'za-nes  (sath'rd-hQ'- 
zd-nez  ;  -bfl-za'nez).  Bib. 
sat'i  (stSt'f ).  Var.  of  suttee. 
Sa  ti  (sa't£),  n.  [Egypt.  Sati, 


or  Nafef.j  Egypt.  Relig.  Queen 
of  the  gods,  oi  heaven,  and  of 
Egypt,  depicted  with  cow’s 
horns  and  wearing  the  crown  of 
Upper  Egypt, 
satille.  settle,  v. 
satin  bird,  satin  tower  bird. 
See  BOW  EB  BIRD* 
s  a  t'in-b  u  s  h' (-hdbhh').  ».  A 
South  African  fabaeeous  shrub 
(  Podalyria  serice a)  remarkable  i 
for  its  satiny  pubescence, 
satin  cloth.*  A  thin  woolen  dress 
tubric  having  a  smooth  and 
glossy  face. 

sa  tin'  de chine  (F  sd'tfiN' d? 
shen'  )  [F.,  lit.,  6atin  of  China.] 
A  firm  silk  withdull  satin  finish. 

||  savin'  de  laine'  (lfn').  Also 
Anglicized ,sat' in  de-laine'  (df- 
lan').  [F.,  lit.,  satin  of  wool.l 
a  =  satin  cloth,  b  A  kind  of 
thin  smooth  cassimere. 

sa  tin'  de  Ly'on'  (lE'dn')- 
[F..  lit.,  satin  of  Lyon.]  A  , 
satin  which  has  a  ribbed  back, 
sa  ti  nd'  (siPte'na' ),  n.  lF.,p.p., 
satiny.]  A  hard  reddish  wood 
of  French  Guiana, 
satin  finish  A  finish  like  satin, 
on  silver,  paper,  etc. 

8at'in-flow  er  ( -flou'Srbn  a  The 
sntinpod.  b  P*lue-eyed  grass, 
satin  grass.  Any  of  several 
American  grasses  of  the  genu6 
Mnhlenhergia,  as  M .  mericana. 
sat  i-nis'eo.  n.  An  inferior 


kind  of  satin.  Obs. 

8a-tin'i-ty  (sd-tYn'Y-tY),n.  Satin- 
like  quality.  Obs.  or  R. 
sat'in-ize,  i*.  t.  To  make  (some¬ 
thing)  to  resemble  satin, 
sa  tin'  lisse't  F.  sd'tftN'  le6'). 
[  F.  lisse  smooth.]  A  cotton  dress 
fabric  with  satiny  surface  mid 
delicate  patterns. 

II  sa  tin'  mer  veil  leux'  (mPr'- 
vS'yfi').  (F.  merveilleu.r  mar¬ 
velous.]  A  soft,  all-silk,  twilled 
fabric  having  a  satin  finish, 
satin  sheeting.  A  heavy  twilled 
cotton  and  silk  fabric  with  a 
satin  surface, woven  wide  for  use 
in  upholstery,  embroidery,  etc. 
satin  stone.  Satin  spar, 
satin  sultan.  A  silk  fabric  with 
satiny  surface,  made  in  India 
and  used  for  women’s  garments, 
satin  walnut  The  sweet  gum- 
sa'tion  (sa'sh?7n),  n.  [L.  satio r 
fr.  serere,  satum,  to  sow.]  A 
sowing  or  planting,  Obs- 
sat'ire,  satir'i-an.  etc.  + 
satyr,  satyrian.  etc. 
sa-tir'i-al.  a.  Satirical.  Obs. 
sat'i-rism.  n.  Satire.  Obs. 
sat  is-da'tion  (sfit'Ys-da 'slian), 
n.  [L.  satrsdatio .]  Civil  Lair . 
The  giving  of  security,  or  the 
security  itself. 

||  sa'tis  e  lo-quen'ti-ae.  sanl- 
en'ti-as  pa'rum  (eUo-kwPn'f-hY- 
c  sip'Y-en'shY-e),  [L.]  Enough 
eloquence,  too  little  wisdom. 


eve,  $vent,  6nd,  recent,  maker;  Ice,  Ill;  old,  6bey,  orb,  6dd,  s6ft,  connect ;  use,  unite,  iirn,  iip,  circtis,  menU; 

II  Foreign  Word.  «i*  Obsolete  Variant  of.  +  combined  with.  =  equals. 
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meut  by  the  holder  of  a  mortgage  or  judgment  of  its  satis¬ 
faction,  with  an  authorization  for  its  discharge  of  record, 
sat  is-fac'to  ry  (s5t'Ts-fSk'to-ri),  a.  [Cf.  L.  tatisfactorius , 
F.  satisfactoire.J  1.  Giving  or  producing  satisfaction; 
yielding  content;  esp.,  relieving  the  mind  from  doubt  or 
uncertainty;  sufficient;  as,  a  satisfactory  account. 

2  Making  amends,  indemnification,  or  recompense  ;  caus¬ 
ing  to  cease  from  claims  and  to  rest  content ;  atoning  ;  as, 
the  sntisfuctory  death  of  Jesus  Christ.  Obs.  or  I\. 
sat'is-fy  (sSt'Ts-fi),  v.  t.  ;  sat'is-fikd  (-fid) ;  sat'is-fy'inq 
(-fi'Tng).  [OF.  satisfier ;  h.  satis  enough  +  -Jicare  (in 
comp.)  to  make;  cf.  F.  satisfaire,  L.  satisfacert.  See 
sad,  a. ;  fact.]  X.  In  general,  to  fill  up  the  measure  of 
a  want  of  (a  person  or  a  thing);  hence,  to  gratify  fully  the 
desire  of ;  to  make  content ;  to  supply  to  the  full,  or  so  far 
as  to  give  contentment,  with  what  is  sought  or  wished  for. 
Death  shall  .  .  .  with  us  two 
Be  forced  to  satisfy  his  ravenous  maw.  Milton. 

2.  To  pay  to  the  extent  of  claims  or  deserts ;  to  give  what 
is  due  to ;  as,  to  satisfy  a  creditor. 

3.  a  To  answer  or  discharge,  as  a  claim,  debt,  legal  de¬ 
mand,  or  the  like;  to  give  compensation  for;  to  pay  off ; 
to  requite  ;  as,  to  satisfy  a  claim  or  an  execution,  b  To 
make  reparation  for  ;  to  expiate;  as,  to  satisfy  guilt. 

4.  To  free  from  doubt,  suspense,  or  uncertainty ;  to  give 
assurance  to ;  to  set  at  rest  the  mind  of  ;  to  convince  ; 
as,  to  satisfy  one’s  self  by  inquiry. 

6-  To  fulfill  the  conditions  of  ;  as,  to  satisfy  an  equation  ; 
—  said  of  numbers  and  values. 

6.  Gilding.  To  fill  the  pores  of,  as  stone  with  a  solution  of 
shellac  and  gutta-percha  in  naphtha. 

Syn.  —  Satiate,  sate,  gratify,  compensate.  See  context. 
Bat'is-fy  (sSt'Ts-fi),  v.  i.  1.  To  give  satisfaction  ;  to  afford 
gratification  ;  to  leave  nothing  to  be  desired. 

2  To  make  payment  or  atonement;  to  atone.  Milton. 
Ba'trap  (sa'trfip;  sfit'rSp;  277),  n.  [L.  sal  rapes,  Gr. 
trarpa^rj?,  fr.  OPer.  klishathrapavan  ruler  :  cf.  F.  satrape.] 

1.  The  governor  of  a  province  in  ancient  Persia. 

2.  Hence,  a  petty  prince  acting  under  an  autocratic 
superior;  a  despotic  subordinate  official. 

3.  A  worldly  prelate.  Obs.  Wycliffe. 

sa'trap  al  (sa'trfi-p&l ;  sfit'rfi-),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a 

satrap  or  a  satrapy. 

sa'trap-y  (-pT),  n. ;  pi.  -trapies  (-pTz).  [L.  satrapia ,  sa- 
trapea ,  Gr.  aaTpaneia  :  cf.  F.  satrapie .]  The  government 
or  jurisdiction  of  a  satrap  ;  a  principality.  Milton. 

Sat'su  ma  ware  (sat'sbo-ma;  commonly  sXt-soo'md).  A 
hard-glazed  yellow  pottery  made  in  the  former  province 
of  Satsuma,  m  Kiushu,  one  of  the  Japanese  islands, 
sat'u  ra-ble  (sSFu-rd-b’l),  a.  [L  saturabilis :  cf.  F.  satu¬ 
rable."]  Capable  of  being  saturated  ;  admitting  of  satura¬ 
tion.  —  sat  ura-bil'i-ty  (-bil'T-tl),  n. 
sat'u  rant  (-runt),  a.  [L.  saturans ,  p.  pr.  See  saturate.] 
Impregnating  to  the  full ;  saturating, 
sat'u  rant,  n.  a  Chem.  A  substance  used  to  saturate  an¬ 
other.  b  Med.  An  antacid,  as  magnesia,  used  to  correct 
acidity  of  the  stomach. 

sat'U-rate  (-rat),  v.  t. ;  -rat'ed  (-rat'Sd) ;  -rat'ing  (-rat'- 
Tng).  [L.  saturatus ,  p.  p.  of  saturat  e  to  saturate,  fr.  satur 
full  of  food,  sated.  See  satire.]  1.  To  cause  to  become 
completely  penetrated,  impregnated,  or  soaked  ;  to  fill 
fully;  to  treat  (with  something)  till  no  more  can  be  taken 
up,  as  water  with  salt  or  iron  with  magnetism. 

Fill  and  saturate  each  kind 

With  good  according  to  its  mind.  Emerson. 

2.  Chem.  To  satisfy  the  affinity  of;  to  cause  to  combine 
till  there  is  no  further  tendency  to  combine ;  to  neutral¬ 
ize  ;  as,  to  saturate  an  acid  with  an  alkali. 

Syn.  —  Saturate,  soak,  drench,  steep,  impregnate  are 
here  compared  esp.  with  reference  to  their  fig.  uses.  That 
is  saturated  which  is  completely  imbued  with  something, 
or  which  has  absorbed  all  that  it  can  hold;  soak  implies 
saturation  esp.  by  immersion,  drench,  esp.  by  pouring; 
but  the  words  are  somewhat  freely  interchangeable  ;  as,  to 
saturate  a  sponge,  to  soak  dried  fruit,  to  be  drenched  in  a 
shower  ;  “  Saturated  with  experience  of  a  particular  class 
of  materials,  an  expert  intuitively  feels  whether  a  newly 
reported  fact  is  probable  or  not  ”  (  W.  James) ;  “  He  is  the 
man  best  qualified  as  a  translator  of  Homer,  who  has 
drenched ,  and  steeped ’,  and  soaked  himself  in  the  effusions 
of  his  genius,  till  ne  has  imbibed  their  color  to  the  bone  ” 

( Cowper );  “The  solid  mountains  shone  .  .  .  drenched  in 
empyrean  light”  (  Wordsworth );  “the  new  life  with  which 
it  drenches  the  spirits  even  to  intoxication  ”  (Shelley). 
Steep  and  impregnate  apply  to  that  which  is  imbued,  per¬ 
meated,  or  infused  with  something ;  as,  “  steeped  in  dialec¬ 
tics”  ( Hazlitt );  “  To  these  homely  subjects  lie  communi¬ 
cated  the  rich  commentary  of  his  nature ;  they  were  all 
steeped  in  Burns  ”  ( Stevenson ) ;  “  When  my  mind  was,  as  it 
were,  strongly  impregnated  with  the  Johnsonian  a*ther 
( Boswell ) ;  “  this  poem,  everywhere  impregnated  with  ori¬ 
ginal  excellence  ”  (  Wordsworth).  See  permeate,  dip. 
Bat'u-rate  (-rat),  a.  [L.  saturatus ,  p.  p.]  1.  Filled  to 

repletion  ;  saturated  ;  soaked. 

2.  Very  deep  or  intense  ;  —  applied  to  colors, 
sat'u-rat'ed  (-rat'Sd),  pret.  it-  p.  p.  of  saturate.  Specif.  : 
p.  a.  1.  Filled  to  repletion  ;  holding  by  absorption,  solu¬ 
tion,  combination,  or  the  like,  all  that  is  possible  ;  as,  sat¬ 
urated  garments ;  a  saturated  solution  of  salt. 

2.  Optics.  Not  diluted  with  white ;  —  said  of  pure  colors 
like  those  of  the  spectrum. 

saturated  compound,  Chem.,  a  compound  which  does  not 
tend  to  form  addition  products ;  —  applied  esp.  to  such 
compounds  as  the  paraffins  and  their  derivatives,  as  dis¬ 
tinguished  from  those  of  the  ethylene  series,  etc.  —  b.  bo- 


*at  Is  fac'tive,  a.  Satisfying. 
Ohs.  flSFACTORY.  I 

sat  Is  fac'to-ri-ly,  adv.  of  sat-| 
sat  la-fac'to-ri  ness,  n.  See 
-NESS.  [ri.  See  -ABLE.  I 

Bat'is-fi'a  ble  (Bllt'YB-f!'a-b’l),l 
gat'is  flee  ( sflt'Is-fls  :  -fiz),  v.  t. 
To  satisfy.  Scot.  SrDitd.  Eng. 
gat'is  fi  er  (sJU'Ys-fTPr),  n.  One 
that  satisfies.  P-  Pr-| 

sat'ig-fy  ing  ly,  adv.  of  satisfy-  j 
(j  8  a'tls  su-per'que.  [L.J 
Enough  and  more  than  enough, 
jl  8  a't  1  s  ver-bo'rum.  [L-l 
Enough  of  words, 
sa'tive  (sa'tYv),  a.  [L.  satirns , 
fr.  serere ,  satum ,  to  bow.]  Sown; 
propagated  by  seed.  Rare. 
sa'tle  (dial.  sat'’l).  Obs.  or 
dial.  Eng.  var.  of  settle. 
b&  to'ri-ous,  a.  [L.  satorius,  fr. 
tutor  sower.]  Pertaining  to  a 
sower.  Obs. 


||sat  pra'ta  bi-be'runt  [L.]  The 

meadows  have  drunk  enough. 
See  CLAUDITE  JAM  RIVOS. 

||  sat  pul'chra,  si  Bat  bo'na. 

[L.]  ifandsome  enough,  if  good  | 
enough. 

sa'trap-er.  n.  A  satrap.  Ohs 
sa'trap-eBfl,  n.  A  female  satrap. 

sa  trap'i-cal  (sft-trttp'Y-kffl).  a. 
Satrapal.  Rare. 
gat'ra-pon,  n.  [It.  .safrapone.J 
A  chief  satrap.  Ohs 
Sat'su-ma,  n.  A  variety  of 
mandarin  orange  often  grown 
in  Florida, 
gat'tee.  Jr  suttee. 
gat'ten,  sat'tin.  +  satin. 
gattie.  n.  [Cf.  It.  saetha  a  small 
sailing  vessel. 1  A  kind  of  sailing 
vessel  used  for  merchandise.esp. 
in  the  1 7th  century.  Ohs. 
gat'tle  (dial.  sAt'’l).  Obe.  or 


lutlon,  the  most  concentrated  solution  that  can  remain, 
under  given  conditions  of  temperature,  etc.,  in  presence 
of  an  excess  of  the  dissolved  substance.  —  saturated  steam, 
steam  in  a  saturated  vapor:  sometimes,  wet  steam.  —  s. 
vapor  vapour,  Physics,  vapor  which,  being  at  the  temper¬ 
ature  of  the  boiling  point  corresponding  to  its  pressure, 
caunot  be  compressed  or  cooled  w  ithout  condensing, 
sat'u  ra'tion  (sStJi-ra'shun),  n.  [L.  saturatio :  cf.  F.  satu¬ 
ration."]  1.  Act  or  process  of  saturating,  or  state  of  being 
saturated  ;  complete  penetration  or  impregnation. 

2.  Optics.  Freedom  from  mixture  or  dilution  with  white  ; 
purity  ;  —  said  of  colors. 

3.  Steam  Enyin.  in  relation  to  marine  boilers,  the  de¬ 
gree  of  saturation  of  the  water  with  salt,  usually  expressed 
as  the  ratio  of  parts  of  salt  to  32  parts  of  water,  ordinary 
sea  water  being  assumed  to  coutain  of  its  weight  of  salt. 

sat'u-ra  tor  (65t^u-ra'ter),  ?i.  [L.]  One  that  saturates  ;  a 
device  for  saturating;  specif.:  a  In  the  destructive  dis¬ 
tillation  of  coal,  a  tank  containing  sulphuric  acid  through 
which  the  vapors  are  passed  to  remove  ammonia,  b  An 
apparatus  for  supplying  moist  air  to  rooms,  etc.  c  An  ap¬ 
paratus  for  saturating  oxygen  with  ether  vapor,  used  in 
a  modification  of  the  limelight,  d  A  device  for  injecting 
water  spray  into  heated  compressed  air  to  cool  the  air.  e 
Manuf.  A  tank  or  vat  in  which  a  saturated  solution  is  made. 
Sat'ur-day  (sXt'&r-da),  n.  [ME.  Saterdai ,  AS.  Sxterditg , 
Sxterndxg ,  Stelernesdseg ,  lit.,  Saturn’s  day,  fr.  L.  Satur- 
nus  Saturn  -f-  AS.  dseg  day ;  cf.  L.  dies  Saturni.]  The 
seventh  and  last  day  of  the  week  ;  the  day  following  Friday 
and  preceding  Sunday  ;  the  day  of  the  Jewish  Sabbath. 
Sat'urn  (sSt'urn),  n.  [L.  Saturnus,  lit.,  the  sower,  fr. 
serere ,  satum ,  to  sow.  See  season;  cf.  saturnine.] 

1.  Rom.  Rclig.  An  ancient  god  of  the  seed  sowing,  whose 
temple  in  Rome,  founded  in  497  b.  c.,  was  used  as  a  state 
treasury.  In  217  b.  c.  the  worship  of  Saturn  was  con¬ 
formed  to  that  of  the  Greek  Cronus,  with  whom  the  Ro¬ 
man  god  was  identified  and  in  whose  type  his  images  were 
made.  Thence  arose  the  myth  that  Saturn  in  Italy,  as  Cro¬ 
nus  in  Greece,  had  been  king  during  an  ancient  golden  age 
and  founder  of  Italian  civilization.  See  Saturnalia,  Ops. 

2.  A st ron.  One  of  the  planets,  next  in  magnitude  to  Jupi¬ 
ter,  and  next  more 
remote  fro  m  the 
sun, remarkable  for 
its  engirdling  sys¬ 
tem  of  thin  lings. 

Symbol,  Ij .  It  is 
the  sixth  major 
planet  from  the  sun 
and  the  most  re¬ 
mote  planet  known 
to  the  ancients.  The  surface  on  Saturn  shows  markings  1 
somewhat  similar  to  those  of  Jupiter,  but  fainter.  The  J 
planet’s  density  is  only  about  |  that  of  the  earth.  It  ! 
rotates  on  its  axis  in  about  10£  hours.  (For  other  ele¬ 
ments,  see  planet,  Table.)  Spectroscopic  observations 
have  established  the  theory  that  the  rings  are  composed 
of  a  dense  swarm  of  small  solid  bodies.  The  eight  well- 
known  satellites  of  Saturn,  beginning  with  the  innermost, 
are :  Mimas ,  Enceladus,  Telhys ,  Dionc,  Rhea ,  Titan,  Hyperi¬ 
on,  and  Japetus,  the  brightest  being  Titan.  A  ninth  satel¬ 
lite,  Phoebe,  fainter  and  more  distant  than  any  of  the  others, 
was  discovered  by  photography  in  1899,  and  a  tenth,  The¬ 
mis,  in  1905,  between  Titan  and  Hyperion. 

3.  Alchem.  it*  Old  Chem.  The  metal  lead. 

4.  Her.  Sable,  in  blazoning  by  the  planets. 

Sat  ur  na'li-a  (sfit/fir-na'li-a),  n.  pi.;  rarely,  n.  sing., 
Sat  ur-na'le  (-le).  [L.,  neut.  pi.  of  Satumalis  of  or  be¬ 

longing  to  Saturn.  See  Saturn.]  1.  Rom.  Relig.  The 
festival  of  Saturn,  beginning  Dec.  17,  on  which  day  the 
official  rites  were  celebrated.  Unofficially  it  was  a  sort 
of  carnival,  in  which  masters  served  their  slaves,  while  a 
king  chosen  by  lot  presided  over  the  feast. 

2.  [/.  c.;  sometimes  consumed  as  a  sing.]  A  period  or  oc¬ 
casion  of  general  license,  as  in  excesses  of  vice  or  crime. 
Sat  ur-na'li  an  (-fin),  a.  1.  Of  or  pert,  to  the  Saturnalia. 
2.  [Z.  c.]  Of  unrestrained  and  intemperate  jollity  ;  riot¬ 
ously  merry  ;  dissolute.  “  Saturna/ian  amusement.”  Burke. 
sa  tur'ni-an  (sd-tfir'nT-fin),  a.  Pertaining  to  the  Saturni- 
idae.  —  n.  One  of  the  Saturniida*. 


Sa-tur'ni-an  (sd-tGr'nl-fin),  a.  [L.  Saturni  us.]  1.  Of  or 
pert,  to  Saturn,  whose  age  or  reign  is  conceived  to  have 
been  the  golden  age  ;  hence,  resembling  the  golden  age  ; 
distinguished  for  peacefulness,  happiness,  contentment. 

2-  Astron.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  planet  Saturn. 
Saturnian  atom.  Physics,  an  atom  consisting  of  a  group  of 
negatively  charged  electrons  inside  a  mass  of  positive  elec¬ 
trification,  and  revolving  about  the  center  of  the  positive 
charge  at  such  a  rate  as  to  be  in  stable  equilibrium  under 
their  own  repulsive  forces  and  under  an  attraction  to  the 
center  of  the  positive  charge  varying  directly  as  the  first 
power  of  the  distance  from  this  center.  —  S.  verge,  Pros., 
an  early  Italian  meter  employed  in  Latin  poetry  before 
the  adoption  of  Greek  verse  forms.  Its  exact  nature  is 
disputed,  some  taking  it  as  quantitative  — 

VirOm  mihl  Camena.  ifc  Ineece  vereatum, 
which  has  been  compared  with  — 

The  queen  |  was  inj  the  kitchjen  ||  eating  |  bread  and  |  honey; 
while  others  explain  it  as  accentual ;  thus, — 

Virum  inihi,  Camena,  ifc  insece  versfitum 
Sat'ur-ni'i-das  (sSt'wr-ni'T-de),  n.  pi.  [NL. ;  f r.  Safumia, 
generic  name  ;  cf.  L.  Satui'nius  Saturnian.]  Zool.  An  im¬ 
portant  and  widely  distributed  family  of  moths  having  a 
stout  hairy  body,  strong  wide  wings,  and,  in  the  males  at 
least,  antenna*  which  are  bipectinate  to  the  tip.  They  are 
mostly  of  large  size,  and  some  of  the  species  are  among  the 


Scot.  &  dial.  Eng.  of  settle,  r. 
gatt'va  i  sut'w n  ).  n.  [Skr.,  be¬ 
ing.]  //irifltt  Philos.  1  ruth, 
sat'u-rat  er  (s& Ptl-r 5t'5r),  n. 
A  saturator. 

sa'ture.  u.  [L. serere, satum,  to 
bow.]  Sation  ;  sowing.  Ohs. 
satureie.  n.  [L.  satur eia.] 
Savory.  Ohs. 

ga-tuM-ty  (Bri’-tn'rY-tY),  n.  [L 
saturitas,  fr.  satur  full  of  food, 
sated  :  cf.  OF.  saturitJ. J  Satu¬ 
ration  :  repletion.  0’>s. 
Sa-tur'nalg  (sd-tftr'ndlz),  v.  ?>l. 
Saturnalia.  Obs.  [or  R.l 

Saturn  cinnabar.  Minium. 05.«.| 
Sa-tur'ni-an.  w.  A  supposed  in¬ 
habitant  of  Saturn. 

Sa-tur'ni  cen'tric  (su-tOr'nY- 
8?n'trlk  ;  Bfit'ur-nY-),  a.  Astron. 
Relating  to  the  center  of  Saturn ; 
referred  to  Saturn  as  n  center. 
Sat'ur-night',  n.  [AS.  Smter- 


ui/it  Cf.  Saturday. 1  The 
night  before  Saturday.  Ohs. 
gat'ur-nism  (sfi.t'ur-nYz’m),  n. 
MeU.  Plumbism. 
sat'ur-nigt  (-mst),  n.  A  person 
of  saturnine  temperament.  Ohs. 
Saturn  red.  Minium. 

Saturn’s  tree.  Arbor  Saturni. 
See  Arbor  Dian.e. 

Sa-tur'nus  (8d-tfir'n«B),  n.  [L.] 
Saturn. 

gKt'jT-al  (»ftt'?r-<?l  :  sa'tPr-),  ». 
Her.  A  monster  having  a  human 
head  and  the  body  and  limbs  of 
different  animals. 

Sat'yr-ane.  Sir  (-an).  In  Spen¬ 
ser’s  “Fai  rie Qui  ene,” a  knight, 
who,  although  a  satyr’s  son.  is 
hr^ve  and  faithful  to  I'nn. 
satyre-  *r  satire,  satyr. 
gat'yr-egB,  few.  of  satyr. 
ga-tyr'i  an  (Rd-t  Yr'Y-4  n),  a. 
Characterized  by  satyrs.  Ohs. 


largest  insects  known.  The  larvae  spin  silken  cocoons. 
The  Io,  Polyphemus,  Luna,  and  Cecropia  moths  are  hand¬ 
some  American  species.  Other  species  are  the  Pernyi  and 
tussah  silkworm  moths  and  the  Atlas  moths.  The  type 
genus  is  Saturnia.  —  sa-tUT'ni  ld  (sa-tflr'nY-Td),  a.  <(*  n. 
sat'ur-nine  (sSt'fir-nin  ;  277),  a.  [F.  saturniu  of  or  per¬ 
taining  to  lead  (Saturn,  in  old  chemistry,  meaning  lead),, 
saturnine,  L.  Saturnus  the  god  Saturn,  also  the  planet 
Saturn.  See  Saturn.]  1.  [cap.]  Born  under,  or  in¬ 
fluenced  by,  the  planet  Saturn. 

2.  Heavy;  grave;  gloomy;  dull;  —  the  opposite  of  mer¬ 
curial;  as,  a  saturnine  person  or  temper.  Addison.. 

3.  Old  Chem.  Oi  or  pert,  to  Saturn,  or  lead  ;  resembling 
lead  ;  as,  saturnine  red  (minium). 

Syn.  —  See  sullen. 
saturnine  colic,  Med.,  lead  colic. 

Saturn  nebula.  Astron.  A  small 
nebula  whose  shape  resembles  that 
of  the  ball  and  ring  of  Saturn, 
sat'yr  (sitt'er ;  sa'ter  ;  277),  n.  [L. 
satyrus,  Gr.  aarvpo<;:  cf.  F.  satyre.] 

1.  [often  cap.]  Class.  Myth.  A 
sylvan  deity  or  demigod,  repre¬ 
sented  as  part  man  and  part  horse 
or  goat,  given  to  riotous  merriment 
and  lasciviousness.  Satvrs  are 
found  especially  in  the  train  of  Di¬ 
onysus,  and  are  considered  by 
some  to  be  a  inythified  form  of  a 
Thracian  tribe  —  the  Satrx  —  of 
Dionysus  worshipers.  Cf.  cen¬ 
taur,  1,  silenus. 

2.  a  A  lecherous  man.  b 


Satyr,  1  (from  a  Greek 
vase). 

A  man  having  satyriasis. 

3.  Any  of  many  butterflies  belonging  to  the  subfamily 


Satyr  ( Cercyonis  alope).  r,  r  Wings 
reversed  to  show  under  side. 


Satyrinae.  Their  colors 
are  commonly  brown 
and  gray,  often  with  : 
ocelli  on  the  wings,  and 
the  veins  of  the  fore 
wings  are  usually  much 
swollen  at  the  base. 

4.  The  orang-utan, 
sat'y-ri'a-sio  (sSt'T-n'd- 
sts),  n.  [L.,  fr.  Gr.  <ra- 
Ti'ptacrK.  See  satyr.] 

Med.  Irresistible  and 
almost  insatiable  vene¬ 
real  appetite  in  the  male, 
sa-tyr'ic  (sd-tTr'Tk)  I  a.  [L.  salyiicus,  Gr.  crarvpiK'd?.]  Of 
sa  iyr'i-cal  (-T-k«l)  i  or  pert,  to  satyrs.  —  satyric  drama, 
ancient  Greek  burlesque  drama  with  a  chorus  of  satyrs, 
sau'ba  ant  (S6'b a).  [Tupi  sauba,  isauba  ]  A  South  Amer¬ 
ican  ant  ((Ecodoma  cepha/otes)  remark¬ 
able  for  having  two  large  kinds  of  work¬ 
ers  besides  the  ordinary  ones,  and  for 
the  immense  size  of  its  nests.  It  often 
does  great  damage  by  defoliating  plants, 
sauce  (s6s),  n.  [ME.  sauce ,  satise,  OF. 
sausse,  F.  sauce,  LL.  salsa,  properly, 
salt  pickle,  fr.  L.  salsus  salted,  salt,  p.  p. 
of  satire  to  salt,  fr.  sal  salt.  See  salt;  cf. 
saucer,  souse  pickle,  souse  to  plunge.] 

1.  A  condiment  or  composition  of  con¬ 

diments  and  appetizing  ingredients  eaten  Sauha  Ant,  Work- 
witli  food  as  a  relish;  esp.,  a  dressing  ^r*  Somewhat  en- 
for  meat,  fish,  puddings,  etc.  larged. 

2.  {dial.  pron.  s6s,  sas,  eas)  Anj'  garden  vegetables  eaten 
with  meat ;—  often  called  garden  sauce.  Colloq.  or  Dial. 

3.  Stewed  or  preserved  fruit  eaten  with  other  food  as  a 
relish  ;  as,  apple  sauce ,  cranberry  sauce ,  etc.  U.  S. 

4.  Sauciness  ;  pert  or  insolent  language.  Now  Colloq. 

6.  A  mixture  to  flavor  tobacco  and  snuff.  Enq. 

6-  {P  ron.  eos.)  Also  sauce-crayon.  A  soft  crayon  for 
stump  drawing  or  shading  with  the  stump; — a  French  term. 


For  the  various  sauces,  see  under  a  la  or  the  modify¬ 
ing  word ;  as,  a  !a  Soubi&e,  Italian  satice,  etc. 

Sauce,  v.  t. ;  sauced  (sOst);  sauc'ing  (sbs'Yng).  [Cf.  F. 
saucei'.]  1.  To  accompany  with  something  intended  to 
give  a  higher  relish  ;  to  season  ;  flavor. 

2.  To  tickle  or  gratify,  as  the  palate  ;  to  stimulate.  Rare. 

3.  To  make  poignant  ;  to  give  zest,  flavor,  or  interest  to  ; 
to  set  off  ;  to  make  pungent  or  sharp. 

To  sauce  her  desires  with  threatenings.  Sir  P.  Sidney. 

4.  To  treat  with  bitter,  pert,  or  tart  language ;  to  be  im¬ 
pudent  or  saucy  to.  Now  Colloq.  Shale. 

5-  To  prepare  (a  capon,  tench,  etc.)  for  the  table.  Obs. 

sauce'pan  (-pan'),  n.  A  small  metallic  vessel  with  a  han¬ 
dle,  for  use  in  stewing,  orig.  for  cooking  sauce  ;  a  stewpan. 
sau'cer  (sfi'ser),  n.  [ME.  sav  ser,  OF.  saussier,  or  saussiire, 
F.  sauciere,  fr.  OF.  sausse,  F.  sauce.  See  sauce.]  1.  A 
small  pan  or  vessel  in  which  sauce  was  set  on  a  table.  Obs. 
2  A  small  dish  in  which  a  cup  is  set  at  table. 

3.  Something  resembling  a  saucer  in  shape.  Specif.  :  a 
Naut.  (1)  A  flat,  shallow  caisson  for  raising  sunken  ships. 
(2)  A  shallow  socket  for  the  pivot  of  a  capstan,  b  Sul¬ 
phuric-acid  Manuf.  The  base  of  the  usual  form  of  cham¬ 
ber,  turned  up  round  the  edges  and  partly  filled  with  cham¬ 
ber  acid,  into  which  the  dependent  side  dips  to  form  a  seal, 
sau'cer-eye'  pcr'gy.  A  porgy  (Calamus  calamus)  of  the 
YVest  Indies  and  southern  Florida  having  longitudinal 
golden  yellow  stripes.  It  reaches  a  length  of  one  foot, 
sau'cer-leaf'  (s6'ser-lef'),  n.  A  Malayan  araliaceous  shrub 
{Nothopanax  cochleafum),  with  simple  concave,  shell-like 
leaves.  It  is  often  cultivated  in  the  tropics. 


Ba-tyr'i-an.  +  satyr  ion. 
sa  tyr  i-as'mus  (b<MY  r'Y-S  ?/- 
mas  ;  -ils'niws),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr. 
<TaTvpia<rp6<;.]  Satyriasis.  Ohs. 
satyrien.  a.  [OF.  RaD'rien.]  Sa¬ 
tiric.  Ohs. 

Sat  y-ri'nae  (^Ht'Y-rT'ne),  n.  pi. 
[XL.  :  L.  satyrus  satyr  -?/?«?.] 
/.obi.  A  subfamily  of  nympha- 
lirl  butterflies  comprising  the 
satyrs.  In  some  classifications 
made  a  family,  the  Sa-tyr'i- 
dse  (so-tlr'l-de).  —  sat'y-rine 
(sflt'Y-rTn  ;  -rYn  :  183),  a. 
sa-tyr'i-on  (sd-tYr'Y-5n),  n.  [L., 
fr.  Gr.  (rarvpwv  :  cf.  F.  satyri - 
on.)  Any  of  various  European 
orch  id6.  Ohs. 

sat  yr-o-ma'ni  ac  (sfit'Y-ro-ma'- 
nl-fik  ;  sa'tY-),  n.  [See  satyr  ; 
maniac.]  One  having  satyriasis, 
sau.  i*  saw,  n.  3r  pret.  ;’so\v. 


gauce'-a-lone',  n.  Hedge  garlic. 
sauce'boxX  tj.  [See  sauce, 
saucy.]  A  saucy,  impudent 
person:  esp.,  a  pert  child. Colloq. 
sauce  coTtert'  (sos'kfiFbar' ). 
Brown  sauce  with  meat  glace, 
lemon  juice,  parsley,  and  butter, 
aauce'flem  ,  sauce 'fleumeX  n. 
[OF.  saus  salt  (L.  salsus)  -f- 
fenune  phlegm  ]  A  red,  pim¬ 
ply  facial  eruption.  Cf.  salt 
RHEUM.  Ohs. 
gauce'less,  a.  See  -less. 

||  sauce'  pi  quante'  (sfis'  pe'- 
kiiNt').  [F.]  Espagnole  snuce 
with  vinegar  and  chopped  shal¬ 
lots.  gherkins,  and  capers. 

||  sauce  pol  vrade'  (pwd'vrAd'). 
[F.]  Espagnole  sauce  with  a 
flavoring  of  herbs,  vegetables, 
sherry,  and  vinegar. 

II  sauce'  rd  mou  lade'  (ra'mCo'- 
lad').  [F-]  =  11EMOLADE. 


food  foot  •  out  oil  •  chair;  go  ;  sing,  iy  k  ;  then,  thin;  nature,  verdure  (250);  K  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  acli  (144) ;  boN  ;  yet;  zh  =  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Guide. 
’  ’  ’  *  *  Full  explanations  of  Abbreviations,  M^ns,  etc.,  1  in  mediately  precede  the  >ocabulary. 
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sau'ci-ness  (sfi'sT-uBs),  n.  Quality  of  being  saucy, 
sau'cy  (s6'sl),  a.;  sau'ci-er  (-sT-er) ;  sau'ci-kst.  [From 
sauce. ]  1.  Showing,  or  expressive  of,  impertinent  bold¬ 

ness  or  forwardness  ;  impudent ;  insolent ;  pert ;  as,  a 
saucy  fellow  ;  a  saucy  eye ;  saucy  looks. 

We  then  have  done  you  hold  and  saucy  wrongs.  Shak. 
2.  a  Vain  ;  proud  ;  conceited.  Scot,  b  Disdainful ;  scorn¬ 
ful.  c  Overnice,  esp.  as  to  food.  Vial.  Eng.  d  inde¬ 
cent  ;  wanton.  Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 

Syn.  —  Impudent,  insolent,  rude,  uncivil.  See  officious. 
sauer'kraut'  (sour'krouU),  n.  [G.  ;  sauer  sour  -f-  kraut 
herb,  cabbage.]  Cabbage  cut  fine  and  allowed  to  ferment 
in  a  brine  made  of  its  own  juice  with  salt, 
sau'ger  (sS'ger),  n.  A  pike  perch  ( Stizosiedion  canadense) 
similar  to  the  wall-eye,  but  smaller  and  less  valued  as  food. 
It  occurs  from  Montana  to  Arkansas  and  eastward. 

Saul  (s81),  n.  [L.  Saul  (cf.  Gr.  SaovA),  fr.  Heb.  ShauL] 

1.  Lit.,  asked  for ;  —  masc.  prop.  name. 

2.  Bib.  a  The  son  of  Kish,  and  first  king  of  Israel,  who 
fought  the  Philistines,  quarreled  with  Samuel,  pursued 
David,  and  fell  on  his  sword  in  defeat  by  the  Philistines, 
b  See  Paul,  2. 

sault  (edit),  n.  [OF.,  F.  saut ,  fr.  L.  saltus ,  fr.  salire  to 
leap.]  Act  of  leaping  or  jumping  ;  a  leap  ;  a  jump, 
saunter  (san'ter  ;  sfin'- ;  277),  v.  i. ;  saun'tered  (-terd) ; 
saun'ter-inq.  [Prob.  fr.  OF.  &  F.  il  s'aventure  he  ad¬ 
ventures  (himself),  through  a  shortened  form  s'auntre  in 
AF.  See  adventure,  n.  tfc  v.]  1.  In  Obs.  uses :  a  To 
adventure  one’s  self,  b  To  wonder ;  opine. 

2.  To  wander  or  walk  about  idly  and  in  a  leisurely  or  lazy 
manner  ;  to  lounge  ;  stroll ;  loiter. 

3.  Hence,  to  dawdle ;  idle.  Obs.  or  R. 

Syn.  — Wander,  roam,  rove,  ramble,  range,  stray,  loiter, 
linger.  —  Saunter,  stroll.  Saunter  suggests  a  leisurely 
pace,  an  idle  and  care-free  mind,  and  aimlessness  ;  stroll 
also  suggests  leisurely  rambling,  but  often  implies  more 
of  purpose  than  saunter ;  as,  “  sauntering  about  the  streets, 
loitering  in  a  coffee  house  ”  ( Fielding ) ;  “  Then  we  strolled 
for  half  the  day  thro’  stately  theaters'”  ( Tennyson) ;  “ stroll¬ 
ing  players”  (  W.  Pater).  See  linger,  ramble,  wander. 
saun'ter,  n.  1.  A  sauntering  ;  also,  a  strolling  gait. 

2.  A  sauntering  place.  Obs.  Young. 

sau'rel  (sS'rgl),  n.  [F.]  Any  carangoid  fish  of  the  genus 
Trachurus,  esp.  T. 
trachurus  of  Europe 
and  America,  and  T. 
symmetricus  of  Cali- 
fornia,  all  very 
closely  allied  species. 

They  are  elongate, 
compressed  fishes 
with  a  series  of  bony 
plates  extending  the  full  length  of  the  lateral  line. 

Sau'ri  a  (s6'rT-d),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  travpa,  aavpos,  a 
lizard.]  Zool.  A  group  of  reptiles  to  which^arious  ranks 
and  limits  have  been  assigned.  It  con¬ 
tains  the  lizards,  and  in  older  classifica¬ 
tions  the  crocodiles  and  various  extinct 
groups  of  more  or  less  lizardlike  form 
If  used  in  modern  classifications,  com 
rnonly  equiv.  to  La.certiiia. 
sau'ri  an  (-an),  a.  Of  or  pert,  to  the 
Sauria ;  lizardlike.  —  n.  One  of  the 
Sauria ;  any  lizardlike  reptile,  as  a 
dinosaur  or  ichthyosaur, 
sauro--  Combining  form  from  Greek 
cravpos ,  lizard. 

sau  rog'na  thous  (s6-r5g'n  d-thw  s),  a. 

[sauro- -f-  -gnathous.)  Zo'dl.  Designating, 
or  having,  an  arrangement  of  the  bones  of 
the  palate,  as  in  certain  woodpeckers,  in 
which  the  maxillopalatines  are  short  and 
the  vomer  is  divided  longitudinally,  being 
represented  by  a  pair  of  slender  rods.  — 
sau  rog'na-thism  (-thtz’m),  n. 
sau'ro  pod  (s6'ro-p<5d),  i i.  One  of  the 
Sauropoda.  —  a.  Sauropodous. 

Sau-rop'o-da  (sS-rCp'S-da),  n.  pi.  [NL.; 
sauro-  +  -poda.]  Paleon.  A  suborder  or 
order  of  dinosaurs  consisting  of  herbivo-  0'f"  Mmusaurus 
rous  forms  with  a  long  neck  and  tail,  grandis. 


Saurel  (  Trachu¬ 
rus  trachurus). 


small  head,  and  more  or  less  plantigrade  five-toed  limbs, 
all  four  used  in  walking.  The  group  contains  the  most  gi¬ 
gantic  of  land  animals  of  any  period,  as  the  Atluntosaurus, 
BrontosauruSyMorosauruSy  and  Diplodocus.  They  are  found 
from  the  Middle  Jurassic  into  the  Cretaceous.  See  Bron¬ 
tosaurus,  It  lust.  —  sau  rop'o-dous  (s8-r5p'o-dws),  a. 

Sau  rop'si-da  (s8-rop'sT-d«),  n.  pi.  [NL.;  sauro-  -j-  Gr. 
01//15  appearance.]  Zool.  A  comprehensive  group  of  am- 
niote  vertebrates,  which  includes  the  classes  Aves,  or  birds, 
and  Reptilia,  or  reptiles.  The  group  was  first  proposed 
by  Huxley.  They  are  oviparous  or  ovoviviparous,  and  the 
embryo  develops  an  amnion  and  allantois.  There  are  no 
mammary  glands,  the  body  cavity  is  not  divided  by  a 
complete  diaphragm,  and  air  is  breathed  by  lungs,  never 
by  gills.  The  blood  corpuscles  are  oval  and  nucleated. 
The  skull  hinges  on  the  spinal  column  by  one  condyle. 
The  lateral  hemispheres  of  the  brain  are  not  connected  by 
a  transverse  commissure  or  corpus  callosum.  Cf.  Ichthy- 
opsida.  —  sau  rop'si  dan  (*dan),  a.  &  n. 

Sau'ru  ra'ce  3B  t.s6  roo-ra'se-e),  n.pl.  [NL.  See  Sauru- 
rus.]  Bot.  A  family  of  perennial  herbs  (order  Piperales), 
generally  regarded  as  the  lowest  of  the  dicotyledons. 
They  have  small  flowers,  destitute  of  perianth,  in  terminal 
spikes ;  the  ovary  consists  of  several  separate  carpels. 
There  are  3  genera  and  4  species,  natives  of  North  America 
and  Asia.- sau  ru  ra'ceous  (-shffs),  a.  ,  , 

Sau  ru'rus  (s6-roo'rus),  n.  [NL.;  sauro-  -f-  Gr.  ovpa.  tail.] 
Bot.  A  genus  of  plants  typifying  the  Saururaceae.  They 
are  herbs  with  alternate  cordate  leaves  and  catkinlike  ra¬ 
cemes  of  white  flowers  having  four  to  eight  stamens  and  an 
ovary  of  four  carpels  coalescent  into  a  capsule  in  fruit. 
There  are  two  species,  one  Asiatic,  the  other  (S.  cer/tuus , 
the  lizard’s-tail)  North  American.  See  lizard’s-tail. 
-sau'rus  (,-s6'n7s).  A  modern  Latin  suffix  from  Greek 
<ravpo>,  lizardy  used  chiefly  in  paleontology;  as,  Ichthyo- 
saurus'y  PWosaurus,  Titano sauruSy  etc. 
sau'ry  (sG'rl),  n. ;  pi.  -KIES  (-rlz).  [Orig.  uncert.]  A  slen¬ 
der  long-beaked  fish  (Scombresox  saurvs)  related  to  the  fly¬ 
ing  fishes,  and  found  in  the  temperate  parts  of  the  Atlan- 
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tic  north  to  Cape  Cod  and  the  French  coast.  It  becomes 
about  18  inches  long,  and  swims  in  large  schools,  often 
leaping  from  the  water  when  pursued  by  larger  fishes, 
sau'sage  (sfi'saj),  n.  [F.  smtcisse,  LL.  salsicia,  fr.  L. 
salsus  salted.  See  sauce.  ]  1.  Meat  (esp.  pork)  minced  and 
highly  seasoned,  and,  commonly,  inclosed  in  a  cylindrical 
case  or  skin,  usually  in  one  made  of  the  prepared  intestine 
of  some  animal  and  tied  or  constricted  at  short  intervals. 
Also,  a  section  of  such  a  preparation  between  ligatures. 

2.  =  saucisson.  Obs.  or  R. 

saus-su'rite  (s6-su'rlt  ;  s6s'u-rit),  ?<.  [F.  After  H.  B.  de 

Saussurey  a  Swiss.]  Min.  &  Pet  rug.  A  tough,  compact 
substance,  white,  greenish,  or  grayish,  produced,  in  part 
at  least,  by  .alteration  of  feldspar,  and  consisting  chiefly 
of  zoisite  or  epidote.  —  saus  su  rit'ic  (sfis'u-rlt'Tk),  a. 

II  sau  te'  (so'ta'),  a.  [F.,  p.  p.  of  sauter ,  prop.,  to  jump.] 
Cookery.  Fried  lightly  and  quickly  in  a  little  hot  fat  while 
being  frequently  turned  over.  Hence  :  sau  td',  v.  t.;  sau'- 
teed'  (so'tad');  sau'te'ing. 

sau'te-relle'  (so'te-rSl'),  ft.  [F.]  An  instrument  used  by 
masons  and  others  to  trace  and  form  angles, 
sau  terne'  (so'tSrn';  sS-tfirn'),  n.  [From  Sautemes,  Gi¬ 
ronde,  France.]  A  kind  of  white  wine.  See  Bordeaux,  n.,  2. 
Sau  va-ge'si-a  (s8/vd-je'zT-d ;  -st-d),  n.  [NL.,  after  F. 
B.  de  Saurages  de  la  Croix  (1700-07),  French  botanist  and 
physician.]  Bot.  A  genus  of  chiefly  tropical  American 
oclmaceous  herbs  or  undershrubs,  having  alternate  leaves, 
fringed  stipules,  and  small  pentamerous  flowers  with  two 
rows  of  staminodia,  the  outer  filiform,  the  inner  petaloid. 
S.  erecta  is  the  St.-Martin’s-herb. 

sav'age  (sSv'aj),  a.  [OF.  &  F.  sauvage ,  OF.  also  salragey 
fr.  L.  silvaticus  belonging  to  a  wood,  wild,  fr.  silra  a 
wood.  See  silvan  ;  cf.  sylvatic.]  1.  Of  or  pertaining 
to  the  forest ;  remote  from  human  abodes  and  cultivation; 
in  a  state  of  nature ;  wild  ;  as,  a  savage  wilderness. 

2.  Wild;  untamed;  uncultivated;  as,  savage  beasts. 

Cornels,  and  savage  berries  of  the  wood.  Dryden. 

3.  Uncivilized;  untaught;  unpolished;  as,  savage  manners. 


4.  Characterized  by  cruelty  ;  barbarous  ;  fierce  ;  ferocious; 
inhuman  ;  brutal ;  as,  a  savage  spirit. 

Syn.  _  Unpolished,  rude,  brutish,  brutal,  cruel,  pitiless, 
merciless,  atrocious.  See  ferocious,  barbarian,  a. 
sav'age  (sXv'uj),  n.  1  A  human  being  in  his  native  state 
of  rudeness  ;  one  untaught,  uncivilized,  or  without  culti¬ 
vation. 

2.  A  man  of  unfeeling,  brutal  cruelty  ;  a  barbarian. 

3.  A  wild  or  ferocious  animal.  Bare. 
sav'age,  v.  t.  1.  To  make  savage.  Bare. 

2.  To  attack  savagely.  Bare. 

[Wind  and  rain]  savage  the  helpless  trees.  Henley. 
sav'age-ry  (sftv'aj-rl  ;  277),  ft.  /  pi  -kies  (-rTz).  [F.  sau- 
vagene .]  1.  State  of  being  savage,  or  uncivilized;  sav¬ 

ageness;  savagism.  “  Primeval  savagery."  C.  Kingsley. 

2.  Savage  disposition  or  action;  an  act  of  cruelty;  barbarity. 

3.  Wild  growth,  as  of  plants ;  wildness,  as  of  nature.  S/tuk. 

4.  Savages  collectively. 

sav'ag-lsm  (-aj-Tz’m),  n.  State  of  being  savage ;  utter 
barbarism  ;  also,  savages  collectively, 
sa-van'na  (6d-vfin'd),  n.  Also  savannah.  [Of  American 
Indian  origin  ;  cf.  Sp.  sabana ,  earlier  <; avana .]  1.  A  tract 
of  level  land  covered  with  ice  or  snow.  Obs. 

2.  A  treeless  plain  ;  an  open,  level  region  ;  —  used  chiefly 
with  reference  to  the  southern  United  States,  esp.  Florida. 

3.  Phytogevg.  A  tropical  or  subtropical  grassland  contain¬ 
ing  scattered  trees,  the  undergrowth  being  chiefly  of  the 
xerophilous  type,  such  as  the  campos  of  Brazil  (see  campo, 
1 )  or  similar  regions  in  Africa  where  the  baobab  is  the  dom¬ 
inant  tree.  They  pass  on  the  one  hand  into  steppes,  on  the 
other  into  savanna  woodland.  See  grassland,  2. 

savanna  flower  Any  West  Indian  apocynaceous  plant 
of  the  genus  Echites. 

savanna  sparrow.  A  small  streaked  brown-and-white 

North  American  sparrow  ( Passerculus  sandwichensis  sa¬ 
vanna  or  related  variety)  inhabiting  fields  and  meadows, 
savanna  woodland  Phytogeog.  A  parklike  woodland  in 
which  the  undergrowth  is  of  the  savanna  tyj>e. 

Ii  sa  vant'  (sa'vaN'),  n. ; pi.  savants  ( F .  s4  \aN').  [F.,  fr. 
savoir  to  know,  L.  sapere.  See  sage,  </.]  A  man  ol  learn¬ 
ing  ;  one  versed  in  literature  or  science. 

Sa  vart’s'  an'a-lyz  er  (sa/varz').  [After  Felix  Smart , 
French  physicist!.  A  device  made  of  two  crossed  plates 
of  quartz  cut  obliquely  to  the  crystalline  axis,  used  in  a 
polariscope  or  saccnarimeter  to  enable  a  very  slight  rota¬ 
tion  of  the  plane  of  polarization  to  be  detected. 

Sav  a-sta'na  (sSy'd-sta'iia),  n.  [NL.,  alter  Francesco 
Eulalio  SavastaiiOy  Italian  botanist.]  Bot.  A  genus  of  ar¬ 
omatic  perennial  grasses,  natives  of  temperate  and  cold 
regions,  having  3-flovvered  spikelets,  the  terminal  flower 
perfect,  the  others  staminate.  S.  odorata  is  the  holy  grass, 
save  (sav),  v.  t. ;  saved  (6avd)  ;  sav'ing  (sav'Iug).  [ME. 
saveiiy  sauven,  salven ,  OF.  salver ,  sauveiy  F.  sauvery  L. 
salvarey  fr.  salvus  saved,  safe.  See  safe,  «.]  1.  To  make 
safe  or  procure  the  safety  of  ;  to  preserve  from  injury, 
destruction,  or  evil  of  any  kind  ;  to  rescue  or  deliver  from 
danger  ;  as,  to  save  a  house  from  the  flames. 

God  save  all  this  fair  company.  Chaucer. 

Ik*  cried,  saying.  Lord,  save  me.  Matt.  xiv.  80. 
2.  Theol.  To  deliver  from  sin  ;  to  rescue  from  condemna¬ 
tion  and  spiritual  death,  and  bring  into  spiritual  life. 

Christ  Jesus  came  into  the  world  to  save  sinners.  1  Tim.  i.  15. 

3  To  keep  from  being  spent,  wasted,  or  lost ;  to  preserve; 
to  lay  up  ;  hoard  ;  as,  to  save  one’s  time  or  strength. 

Now  save  a  nation,  and  now  save  a  groat.  Pope. 

4  To  obviate  the  necessity  or  occurrence  of ;  spare  ;  as,  to 
save  one  labor.  “  A  stitch  in  time  saves  nine.  ”  Old  Proverb. 

5.  To  avoid  losing  the  use  of ;  to  escape  loss  of ;  to  take 

advantage  of ;  to  catch  ;  as,  to  save  the  mail.  Swift. 

Syn.  —  Save,  rescue.  Save,  the  more  general  term,  im¬ 
plies  preservation  from  evil  of  any  kind  ;  rescue  more  fre¬ 
quently  suggests  deliverance  from  immediate  or  impend- 
ingdangerorevil ;  but  the  words  are  often  interchangeable; 
as,  “  To  save  the  life  despaired  of  ”  ( Tennyson) ;  “  We  are 
beset  with  thieves;  rescue  thy  mistress”  (Shak.).  See 
conserve,  keep,  release. 

save,  or  bless,  the  mark,  or,  more  fully ,  God  (or  Heaven) 
save,  or  bless,  the  mark,  parenthetical  exclamatory  phrases, 
of  uncertain  original  use  and  meaning,  used :  formerly 
apologetically  when  something  unpleasant  had  been  said 
or  mentioned;  now,  after  Shakespeare,  etc. x  appended  to 
the  statement  or  mention  of  some  fact  or  thing  to  express 
contempt  of,  or  impatience  with,  it.  —  a.  your  reverence, 


Ro  bert'  (sos'  rC'bar').  I  AS  sehtan .]  To  reconcile.  Ohs. 


[F.l  Espagnole  nauce  flavored 
with  onions,  mustar  d,  and 
lemon  juice  or  vinegar, 
sau'cer-y  (sG'sCr-T),  n.  (OF. 

A  place  lor  spices, 
salt,  vinegar,  etc.  Ohs. 

|1  sauce  su  preme'  (sOs'  su'- 
pram').  [f\l  Veloute  suuce 
with  cream,  chicken  stock, 
mushrooms,  ami  lemon  juice, 
s&uch (souk  ;  sdK  ;  b6k), n.  The 
sallow.  Scot. 
saucht  t  sAUOiiT.a. 
sau'ci  &te.  v.  t.  TL.  sauefatus, 
p.  p.  ot  .saMci«/‘e.J  To  wound  ; 
cut;  trim  ;  prune.  Ohs. 
s&ucldge.  +  sausage.  [cy.i 
sau'ci4y(so'sY-lT),  of  sac-I 
II  sau  cis  son'  (so'se '1 0  n  '  1. 

11  sau'eiase'  (sG'ses'),  n.  [F  smi- 
cisson,  fr.  saucisse.  See  sau¬ 
sage.]  1.  Mil.  A  slender  can¬ 
vas  tube  filled  with  powder, 
used  as  a  fuse  in  emergency. 

2.  Fort.  A  long  fascine, 
sau'cy,  adv.  Saucily.  Ohs. 
saucy  bark.  Var.  of  sassy  bark. 
saud.  soul), 
saudant.  +  soudan,  sultan, 
sau'der.  F  solder,  soldier. 
a&ue.  •[•  save;  saw,  pret.;  sow. 
eauete.  sauyte.  ^  safety. 
aauf  (s6f).  Var.  of  saucii, 
eauf  Obs.  or  Scot.  var.  of  save. 
aauf.  sauf'ly,  saufte.  f  SAFE, 

<1..  SAFELY,  SAFETY. 

B&ufir.  +  SAPPHIRE, 
saufred.  a.  Saffron.  Ohs. 
aauge.  +  sage. 
aaugeour.  +  soldier. 
a&ugh.  Var.  of  saucii. 
eaugh  (sou).  Var.  of  sough,  a 
drain. 

aaugh  ( sou  ;  sou  f )  Scot.  &  dial . 
Eng.  var.  of  sough,  murmur, 
aaugh-  *t*  saw,  pret.  of  see. 
caught,  a.  [Proh.  fr.  Scand 


s aught  (6Yo<-  saivt,  sdKt),  n.  (Cf 
Icel.  sdttyAS  seht.)  Reconcilia¬ 
tion  ;  peace  ;  also,  quiet;  ease. 
Obs.  or  Scot. 

saughtne,  v.  i.  To  become  or  be 
reconciled.  06s. 
saught'ness,  n.  Peace;  recon¬ 
ciliation.  Obs. 
sauh.  +  saw,  pret.  of  see. 
sauht.  SAUGHT. 

sauhtne.  +  sauohtne. 
saui  +  save,  v. 

sauk.  sank,  to  assemble. 
Sauk(h6k).  Var.  of  Sac,  a  tribe, 
sauke.  +  sauce. 

saul.  V'ar.  of  sal,  the  tree, 
saul  (dial.  s61).  Obs.  or  Scot.  & 
dial.  Fug.  var.  of  SOUL. 

s&ul  (soul).  Dial.  Eng.  var.  of 
SOW  I-,  V.  [8ELL.I 

Bauld.  sold,  pret.  &  p.  p.  of  | 
sauldyer.  -fr  soldier. 
saule  +  soul.  I  satiate.  Ohs  | 
saule.  v.  t.  [OF.  saouler.]  To  I 
saulee.  sowl,  a  relish, 
saulee.  n.  Satiety.  Obs. 
saulfe.  saulfly.  safe,  safely. 
saulge.  +  sage. 

Baul  heyle.  ^  soulheal. 
Baul'ieCsOl'f),!!.  A  hired  mourn¬ 
er.  Scot. 

Saul'ites  (sGl'Tts).  D.  Bib. 
saulm.  ^  psalm. 
saulsage.  +  sausage. 
sault, v.  i.  [F.  sauter,  L.  saltare .] 
To  leap  ;  to  tumble.  Ohs. 
sault.  Aphetic  for  assault.  Ohs. 
sault'a-ble,  a.  [See  assault- 
ablk.J  Assaultable.  Ohs. 


saumoun.  *i*  salmon. 
saumplarie.  f  samplart.  — w 

saumple,  saumpul.  -f*  sample,  lect.  See  Prakrit.  [Sauroid 
Sau  raur'  (sC'mur'),  n.  A  wine  I  sau'ri-oid  (so'rY-oid),  a.  Zohl, | 
from  Saumur,  France,  closely  I  sau'ri-o'sls  (-O'sYs),  n.  [NL.  ; 
resembling  champagne.  '  Gr.  oaOpos lizard  +  -osis.)  Med. 

saun.  i*  soon.  Ichthyosis.  [less.  Scot. | 

saun.  T  sown,  p  p.  [sans.  ;  saur'less  (sGr'18s),  a.  Savor-1 
8aunce.  sanck.  sanctu9,|  Sau-roc'to-nos  (so-rBk'tG-nOs), 
saun'der8  1  sail'd?  rz  ;  s6n'-).  JK  [Gr.  traupoKTOPO?,  lit.,  lizard 
\  ar.  of  SANDERS.  slayer.]  An  epithet  of  Apollo, 

Saun  d«rs*  Richard.  Pseudo-  as  represented  in  a  famous 
nym  ot  Benjamin  Franklin,  in  1  8tatue  bv  Praxiteles. 


his  publication  “Poor  Richard's 
Almanac"  (begun  1732),  which 
contains  a  series  of  maxims  of 
prudence  and  industry, 
saun'ders  blue.  (Corrupted  fr. 
F.  cendres  hleues  blue  ashes.] 
Ultramarine  ash  :  also,  a  blue 
made  from  carbonate  of  copper, 
saun'ders-wood'  (-wd&d').  San¬ 
dalwood.  (spice.  06s.  I 

saunderys.  ».  pi.  A  kind  of | 
saundyuer-  +  sandiver. 
saunez.  sans. 
saunke.  ^  sang,  blood, 
saunrede.  samrede. 
sauns.  sans. 
sauns'-beir.  +  sance-bell. 
saunt  (sant ;  sfint).  Obs.  or  Scot, 
var.  of  saint. 

saun'terd.  Sauntered.  Ref.  Sp. 
saun'ter-er.  w.  One  who  saun¬ 
ters.  [tering.  p  pr.l 

saun'ter-ing-ly,  adv.  of  saun- 1 
saup  (k6j>)  Scot.  &  dial.  Eng. 
var.  of  so pe. 

sau'qul  (so'ke),  n.^  (See  saw- 


Sau  ra-se'nl  (souYa-sa'n?),  n.  I  sausage  poisoning.  Med.  See 
fSkr.  Caurasint.')  A  Prakrit dia-  |  allantiasis.  (saucer. | 

. .. —  ro - :.i  ,  gaU8ei  saus'ser.  ^  sauce, | 

Saus  su're-a  (s  6-s  n'r  ?-«),  n. 
INL.,  after  II.  Benedict(  1740-911) 
and  N.  Theodore  (1767-1S45)  de 
Saussure,  Swiss  naturulists.J 
Syn.  of  Theodore  a. 

Saus  sure’s'  hy-crom'e-ter  (sfF- 
siirz').  (After  II.  B.  de  Saus¬ 
sure,  Swiss  naturalist.]  A  hair 
hygrometer.  [euphotidk.) 

saussurite  gabbro.  Petrog.  =| 
saus-8u'rl  tize ( s6-su 'rY-t!z),r.  t. 
To  convert  (feldspar)  into  snus- 
Rurite.  —  saus  su  rl-ti-za'tion 
(-tY-za'sh»2n  ;  -tl-za'shiin ),  n. 
Bauste.  ^  sauced,  p.p.  of  sauce. 
saut-  •[*  sault,  assault, 
saut  (sot), 
of  SALT. 

sau'ter.  +  psalter. 

Bau'ter  (so't?r).  Scot  &  dial. 
Eng.  var.  of  salter 
sau  ter',  v.  t.  (F.,  prop.,  to 
jump.]  Cookery.  To  saute 
II  sau  te-reau'  (sS'te-rO').  n.  (F  ] 
The  jack  of  a  harpsichord,  etc. 
sauterell,  n.  (OF.  sautevel  grass- 


Saul  teur'  (sC'tflr'),  n.  (F  also  I  QUk]  Blueback  salmon. 

Suuteur,SauteuXyp\.Saultraua:,  1 - -  nf 

fr.  the  Sau(l)t  Sainte  Marie, 
near  which  these  Indians  lived 
in  the  17th  century.]  =  O.i  1  bwa. 

Sault whitefUh  See whitkkisii. 
saumbue  sambue. 
saumbury.  n.  [Cf.  OF.  samhue 


cf.  reel  mttf,  akin  to  AS.  aeAt.]  I  housing,  'saddle  cioth.  saddle.] 
Reconciled  ;  at  ease.  Ohs.  A  litter.  Ohs.  ron  $Cot  \ 

oaugbt.  v.  t.  [Cf.  Icel.  l  iau'mont(sd'munt),;i.  Asalm- 


saur!s8r).  Scot.  var.  of  savor. 
saur  (sdr),  n.  [Cf.  Icel.  saurr 
mud,  excrements.]  Cowhouse 
drainage:  liquid  manure  ;  black 
soil  ;  mud.  Dial.  Eng. 

Sa'u  ra  (sa'fl-ra).  D.  Rib. 
Sau-ran'o-don  (s6-r&n'8-dBn),  n. 
[NL.  ;  sauro-  -4-  Gr.  apofiou? 
toothless.]  Paleon.  Syn.  of 
Baptanodon. 


Sau  ro-don'tl-dae  (s6/rA-dBn 'ti¬ 
de),  71.  pi.  (NL.  ;  sauro-  + 
-pdoiit  +  -idle.]  Paleon.  A  fam¬ 
ily  of  Cretaceous  fishes;  —  ns 
usually  employed,  a  svn.  of 
ICHTII  YODEC’Tl  I)»E.  —  Sau'TO- 

dont  (sd'rfi-dBnt),  a.  V  ». 
Saurog'na-thse  (s6-r8g'nd-the), 
n.  jd.  [NL.  See  sauroona- 
THOUS.]  Za'61.  Celeomorpha?. 
sau'rold  (sO'roid),  a.  [Gr.  aav- 
pos  a  lizard  4-  -oid:  cf.  Gr. 
o-avpoet8rj<;  lizardlike.]  Zool. 
a  Lizardlike,  b  Pert,  to  the 
Sauroidei.  Obs.  —  n.  One  of 
the  Sauroidei.  Ohs, 

Sau-roi'de-i  (so-roi'dP-T),  ».  pi. 
[NL.  See  sauroid.J  Zool.  Sr 
Paleon.  A  group  of  ganoid 
fisheB  having  fiat  rhomboidal 
scales,  reptilelike  teeth,  and  a 
bony  skeleton.  Obs. 

Sau-rop  ter-yg'l-a  (sB-rBp'tfr- 
7i.  pi.  [NL.  ;  sauro — h 
Gr.  TTTepvl-j  -UV05,  a  wing.J  Pa¬ 
leon.  Syn.  of  Plesiosauria. — 
sau-rop  ter-yg'l-an  (-drn.a.  Srn. 
Sau-ror'nl  thes(s6-r6r'nY-thez), 
n.pl.  [NL.  See  sauro-  ;  orni- 
tho-.]  Archa»ornithes.  —  sau 
ror-nlth'lc  (sd'rBr-nYth'Yk),  a. 
saurry.  f  sari. 

Sau-ru'rae  ( s6-roo're),n .  pi.  [NL. 
See  Saurukus.]  The  Arch®or- 
mthes.  —  sau  ru'ran  (-rdn),  a. 
tf  n.  —  sau  ru'rous  i-rus),  a. 


Scot.  &  dial.  Eng. 


hopper.]  Leaper  ;  tumbler.  Ohs. 
sau  teur'  (sB'tOr'),  n.  [F., 
leaper.J  The  leather  jack  Olt- 
goplites  saurus. 
sautlr.  psalter. 

||  sau  tolr'  (stFtwar'),  n.  (F.]  a 
A  saltier,  b  A  chain,  ribbon, 
or  the  like,  to  be  worn  about  the 
neck  with  the  ends  forming  a 
St.  Andrew’s  cross  on  the  breast, 
sautree,  sautrle.  +  psaltery. 
sautreour,  u.  [See  psalteky.J 
Music.  A  psaltery.  Ohs. 
sautrere.  +  psalterer. 
sautrien,  v.  i.  (See  psaltery.] 
To  play  on  the  psaltery.  Obs. 
sau'try.  psaltery. 
sauturoure.  n.  [Cf.  saltier.] 
A  saltier.  Ohs. 

saut'y  (sSt'Y).  Scot  &  dial. 
Eng  of  salty. 

sau'va  ant  (s6'v<k).  Sauba  ant. 


sauvacion.  ^  salvation. 
sauvage.  +  savage. 
sauve.  4*  sake,  save. 
sauve  (bov).  Dial.  Eng.  var.  of 

SALVE. 

sauve'garde  (sov'giird),  n.  [F.] 
A  monitor  (lizard), 
sauve'ment.  +  savement. 
sauveour.  +  savior. 

1  sauve  qul  peut'  (s5v'  ke  p0'). 
F.]  Save  himself  who  can; 
lence,  a  complete  rout, 
sav'a-ble.save'a-blethav'd’-h’l), 
a.  See  -able.  —  sav'a-ble-ness, 
save'a-ble-nesB.  n. 
savacion,  71.  [OF.  sauvacion. 
Salvation.  Ohs.  [-dom. 

sav'age-dom  (-d»7m),  »/.  See 
sav'age-ly.  adv.  of  savage. 
8av'age-ness,  n.  See -NESS, 
sav'ag-ess  (8&v'fl-j?s),  n.  A  fe¬ 
male  savage.  Rare. 
sav  a- nil 'la  (sft  v'd-n  Yl'd),  n. 
The  tarpon.  Loral,  V.  S. 
sav  a-nil'la  rhat'a-ny.  [Prob. 
fr.  Sabanilla  in  Colombia,  until 
1876  the  great  export  station  for 
rhatany.]  Pham  1.  The  root  of 
Krameria  irina, as  dieting,  from 
rhatany  obtained  from  other 
species  of  Krameria. 
savanna  blackbird.  An  ani. 
savanna  forest.  Phytogeog.  = 
SAVANNA  WOODLAND.  [a  I 

savanna  wattle.  =  1  1 DDI  IWOOb| 
Sav'a-ra  (sflv'd-rd  ;  sfiv'-),  11 
One  of  a  M  unda-speaking  people 
of  western  Bengal,  said  to  be 
Buddhists;  also,  their  language. 
See  Dravido-Munda. 
Sav'a-ran  (sftv'«-rrfn).  Bib. 

Sa  vart’a',  or  Sa  vart',  wheel 
(m'Uvarz',  sA'vSr').  [See  Sa¬ 
va  rt’s  analyzer.)  Acous.  An 
instrument  consisting  of  a  disk 
with  teeth  which  are  rotated 
against  a  tongue,  the  pitch  of 
the  tone  produced  varying  with 
the  speed  of  rotation, 
sav'a-tdon  (sav'a-shun  ;  sar-5'- 
6hun),  n.  A  saving.  Dial.  Eng. 


ale,  senate,  care,  am,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofa  ;  eve,  6vent,  end,  recent,  maker;  Ice,  ill;  old,  obey,  orb,  ftdd,  s&ft,  connect ;  use,  unite 

l!  Foreign  Word.  +  Obsolete  Variant  of.  -4-  combined  with.  =  equals. 


,  firn,  tip,  circus,  menii ; 


SAVE 


1885 


SAW  LOG 


saving  your  reverence,  an  apologetical  phrase  for  an  un¬ 
seemly  expression  made  in  the  presence  of  a  priest  or 
clergyman,  —  to  save  appearances,  to  preserve  a  decent  out¬ 
side;  to  avoid  exposure  of  a  discreditable  state  of  things. 
—  to  a.  one’s  bacon,  to  save  one’s  self  or  property  from  harm 
or  loss.  Col loq.  — to  s.  one’s  face,  to  conceal  one's  defeat, 
discomfiture,  or  loss  of  prestige,  by  some  pretense, 
save  (sav),  v.  i.  1.  To  avoid  unnecessary  expense  or  ex¬ 
penditure  ;  to  prevent  waste  ;  to  be  economical. 

Braes  ordnance  saveth  in  the  quantity  of  the  material.  Bacon. 
2  To  keep  ;  last ;  as,  food  that  will  save. 
save,  prep,  or  conj.  [F.  sauf,  properly  adj.,  safe.  See 
safe,  a.]  Except ;  excepting ;  not  including  ;  leaving  out ; 
deducting  ;  reserving  ;  saving. 

Five  times  received  I* forty  stripes  save  one.  2  Cor.  xi.  24. 
Syn.  —  See  except. 
save,  conj.  Except ;  unless. 

save'-alF,  n.  \_save  -f-  all.]  Any  of  various  things  which 
prevent  waste  or  loss  or,  rarely,  damage.  Specif. :  a  A  device 
in  a  candlestick  to  hold  the  candle  end,  so  that  it  may  burn, 
b  A  trough  to  prevent  waste  in  a  paper-making  machine. 
C  Sugar  Boiling.  An  overflow  vessel  connected  with  a  vacu¬ 
um  pan.  d  Navi.  A  small  sail  sometimes  set  under  the 
foot  of  another  sail  or  between  two  sails,  o  A  large  pina¬ 
fore  with  sleeves,  to  cover  the  dress.  Colloq. 
sav'ln,  sav'ine  (sXv'Yn),  n.  Also  sabine.  [ME.  saveine, 
AS.  sajime ,  savine,  L.  sabina  herba.  Cf.  sabine.]  a  A 
juniper  ( Juniperus  sabina)  of  western  Asia,  Europe,  and 
northern  North  America.  It  is  a  compact  bush,  with  dark 
foliage,  and  small  berries  having  a  glaucous  bloom.  Its 
bitter,  acrid  tops  are  sometimes  used  in  medicine  for  gout, 
amenorrhea,  as  an  abortifacient,  etc.  b  The  North  Ameri¬ 
can  red  cedar  ( J .  virginiana). 
sav'ing  (sav'ing),  p.  pr.  of  SAVE.  Specif. ;  p.  a.  That 
saves;  as:  a  Preserving;  rescuing,  b  Economizing;  frugal; 
economical  ;  as,  a  saving  cook,  c  Reimbursing  expenses, 
though  not  gainful ;  as,  a  saving  bargain,  d  Making  res¬ 
ervation  or  exception  ;  as,  a  saving  clause, 
saving  arch.  =  safety  arch.  —  a.  clause,  Law,  a  clause  in  an 
instrument  exempting  something  from  its  operation.  —  s. 
faith  See  faith,  3  b  — s.  grace,  grace  that  leads  to  salvation, 
sav'ing;,  vb.  n.  of  save.  1.  Act  of  saving:  a  Preserva¬ 
tion  from  danger  or  loss ;  as,  the  saving  of  the  soul,  b 
Economy  in  outlay ;  prevention  of  waste  ;  reduction  in 
cost ;  as,  a  saving  of  10  per  cent  in  cost  of  mining. 

2.  That  which  is  saved  ;  something  laid  up  or  kept  from 
being  expended  or  lost ;  specif.,  pi.,  sums  saved  from  time 
to  time,  and  kept  unexpended  ;  as,  the  savings  of  years. 

3.  Exception  ;  reservation,  as  by  a  saving  clause. 

Contend  not  with  those  that  are  too  strong  for  us,  but  still 

with  a  saving  to  honesty.  L'  Estrange. 

sav'ing  (sav'ing),  prep,  or  conj.,  but  properly  a  participle. 
With  the  exception  of;  except;  excepting.  Also,  without 
disrespect  to  (see  save  your  reverence,  under  save,  v.t.Y 
“  Saving your  reverence.”  Shale. 

None  of  us  put  off  our  clothes,  saving  that  every  one  put  them 
off  for  washing.  ,\-  h.  iv.  23. 

sav'ing-ness,  n.  1.  Quality  of  being  saving  ;  frugality. 

2.  Tendency  to  promote  salvation. 

sa'vings  bank  (sa'vingz).  A  bank  the  business  of  which 
is  to  receive  and  invest  small  deposits,  chiefl  v  sayings,  and 
pay  compound  interest  thereon,  without  deduction  except 
tor  business  expenses.  A  savings  bank  may  be  a  trustee 
savings  bank,  or,  briefly,  a  trustee  bank,  of  which  more  or 
less  of  the  officers  are  trustees  acting  without  pay  ;  a  joint- 
stock  savings  bank,  managed  as  a  joint-stock  company  ;  a 
municipal  savings  bank,  managed  as  a  branch  of  the  munici¬ 
pal  government ;  a  postal,  or  post-office,  savings  bank,  con¬ 
ducted  by  a  government  through  the  local  post  offices;  or 
a  school  savings  bank,  conducted  to  receive  very  small  de¬ 
posits  from  school  children. 

Bav'ior,  sav'iour  (sav'yer),  n.  [ME.  saviour,  saveour,  OF. 
sa(u)veo(u)r,  salveor,  F.  sauveur,  fr.  L.  salvator ,  fr.  salvare 
to  save.  See  save,  v.]  1.  One  who  saves,  preserves,  or 

delivers  from  destruction  or  danger.  Shelley. 

2  [cap.]  Specif. :  The  (or  our,  your ,  etc.)  Savior ,  he  who 
brings  salvation  to  men  ;  Jesus  Christ,  the  Redeemer  ;  — 
in  the  New  Testament  sometimes  also  applied  to  God. 

The  Father  sent  the  Son  to  be  the  Savior  of  the  world. 

1  John  iv.  14 

Savior,  or  Saviour,  of  Rome,  Marius  (b.  c.  157-86) ;  —  so  called 
after  his  defeat  of  the  Cimbri  and  Teutones. 

Sa  VOnne  rie'  car'pet  (sa/von're').  A  kind  of  fine  hand¬ 
made  one-piece  carpet  with  a  velvet  pile,  manufactured  in 
Paris  at  the  Gobelin  establishment ;  —  so  called  from  the 
former  establishment  (where  there  had  formerly  been  a 
soap  factory,  savonner ie)  at  Chaillot,  near  the  Seine. 
sa'VOr,  sa'vour  (sa'ver),  n.  [ME.  savour ,  savor,  savur,  OF. 
savor,  savour,  F.  saveur,  fr.  L.  sapor,  fr.  sapere  to  taste, 
savor.  See  sage,  a.  ;  cf.  sapid,  insipid,  sapor.]  1.  That 
property  of  a  thing  which  affects  the  organs  of  taste  or 
smell ;  taste  and  odor  ;  flavor  ;  relish  ;  scent ;  as,  the  savor 
of  an  orange  or  a  rose  ;  an  ill  savor. 

2.  Hence,  specific  flavor  or  quality  ;  characteristic  prop¬ 
erty  ;  distinctive  temper,  tinge,  taint,  and  the  like. 

Why  is  not  my  life  a  continual  joy,  and  the  savor  of  heaven 
perpetually  upon  my  spirit?  Baxter. 

3.  Reputation;  repute;  character.  Archaic  or  Poetic. 

4.  Inclination;  liking;  pleasure;  delight ;  also,  pleasant¬ 
ness  ;  attractiveness.  Obs.  Chaucer. 


5.  Sense  of  smell ;  power  to  scent,  or  trace  by  scent.  Rare. 

6.  A  prepared  perfume.  Obs. 

Syn.  —  Flavor,  relish,  odor,  scent,  smell.  See  taste. 
sa'vor,  sa'vour  (sa'ver),  v.  i. ;  sa'vored,  sa'voured 
(-verd) ;  sa'vor-ing,  sa'vour-ing.  [ME.  savouren,  OF. 
savorer ,  F.  savourer.  See  savor,  n.]  1.  To  have  a  taste 

or  smell,  as  of  a  certain  kind  or  quality  ;  to  taste  ;  smell ; 
smack  ;  —  with  of  ;  as,  food  that  savors  of  onions. 

2.  To  have  a  bad  smell.  Obs. 

3.  To  partake  of  the  quality  or  nature  ;  to  indicate  the 
presence  or  influence  ;  to  smack  ,  — with  of. 

This  savors  not  much  of  distraction.  Shale. 

1  have  rejected  everything  that  savors  of  party.  Addison • 

4.  To  use  the  sense  of  taste.  Obs.  Chaucer. 

5.  To  be  agreeable  to  one’s  taste  ;  to  be  satisfactory.  Obs. 
to  savor  of  the  pan,  to  suggest  the  process  of  cooking  or 
burning ;  in  a  t neolog ical  sense,  to  be  heretical.  Southey. 

sa'vor,  sa'vour,  v.  t.  1.  a  To  perceive  by  the  smell  or  the 
taste,  b  Hence,  to  perceive  ;  learn  ;  experience  ;  under¬ 
stand  ;  know.  Obs.  Wyclijfe. 

2.  To  have  the  flavor  or  quality  of  ;  to  indicate  presence  of. 

That  cuts  us  off  from  hope,  and  savors  only 
Rancor  and  pride,  impatience  and  despite  Milton . 

3.  To  taste  or  smell  with  pleasure  ;  to  delight  in  ,  to  relish  ; 
like  ;  also,  fig.,  to  taste  critically  or  discriminatingly  ;  to 
have  critical  appreciation  of. 

It  is  the  sense  and  not  the  sentiment  of  the  verse  or  prose  that 
is  savored  by  the  actor  and  the  audience.  W  C.  Broicnell. 

4  To  gratify  ;  suit ;  please.  Obs. 

5  To  impart  flavor  to  ;  to  season. 

sa'vor-ous  (sa'ver-its),  a.  [OF.  savoros,  saveros,  F.  savou - 
reui ,  L.  saporosus.  Cf.  saporous  ;  see  savor,  n  ]  Having 
a  savor  ;  savory.  Holland. 

sa'vor-y,  sa'vour-y  (-T),  a.  [From  savor.]  1.  Having  a 
grateful  savor  (or,  formerly,  any  savor) ;  pleasing  to  taste 
or  smell. 

2.  Hence,  pleasing  morally;  reputable, 
sa'vor-y  (-T),  n.  Also  sa'vour-y.  [F  savoree  ;  cf.  L.  sa- 
tureia  ;  also  OF.  savore,  a.,  savory.]  a  An  aromatic  Euro¬ 
pean  mint  ( Satureia  hortensis ),  much  used  in  cooking  ;  — 
called  also  summer  savory,  b  Any  other  species  of  Satu¬ 
reia,  esp.  S.  montana,  sometimes  called  winter  savoiy. 
sa-voy'  (sd-voi'),  n.  [F.  chou  de  Savoie  cabbage  of  Savoy.] 
A  race  of  cabbage  having  a  compact  head  with  wrinkled 
and  curled  leaves. 

Sa-voy'ard  (srt-voi'drd ;  F.  sa'vwa'yar'),  n.  [F.]  A  native 
or  inhabitant  of  Savoy,  which  is  peopled  by  typical  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  Ripley’s  “  Alpine  race,”  speaking  a  dialect  of 
the  langue  d’oe.  —  a.  Of  or  pert,  to  Savoy. 

Savoy  Declaration  or  Confession.  A  declaration  or  con¬ 
fession  of  faith  and  order  adopted  in  1658  by  the  English 
Congregationalists  at  a  meeting  in  the  Savoy  palace,  Lon¬ 
don.  Its  doctrine  was  essentially  that  of  the  Westminster 
Confession.  Slightly  modified,  it  was  adopted  in  America 
by  the  Boston  synod  of  1680  and  the  Saybrook  synod  of 
1708.  It  is  no  longer  regarded  as  authoritative, 
saw  (8$),  n.  [ME.  saive,  AS.  sagu  ;  akin  to  seegan  to  say. 
See  say,  v  t. ;  cf.  saga.]  1.  Obs.  Utterance;  something  said; 
as:  a  A  word,  sentence,  or  statement,  b  Speech ;  talk ; 
discourse.  “  To  hearken  all  his.1 saw.”  Chaucer,  c  A  tale  ; 
a  rumor,  d  A  doctrine,  e  A  dictate  ;  command  ;  decree 
2.  A  saying  ;  a  proverb  ;  a  maxim. 

Ilia  weapona  holy  saws  of  sacred  writ  Shak 

saw,  w.  [ME.  saue,  AS.  sagu,  sage ;  akin  to  D.  zaag,  G. 
sage,  OHG.  srga,  saga,  Dan.  sav,  Sw.  sag,  I  cel.  sog,  L.  se¬ 
cure  to  cut,  securis  ax,  secula  sickle.  Cf.  scythe,  sickle, 
section,  sedge.]  1.  A  tool  or  instrument,  consisting  es¬ 
sentially  (us¬ 
ually)  of  a 
thin  flat  blade 
or  p  1  a  t  e  of 
tempered 
steel  with  a 
continuous 
series  of  teeth 
on  the  edge, 
used  for  cut¬ 
ting  wood, 
metal,  bone, 
etc.  In  order 
to  give  suffi¬ 
cient  clear¬ 
ance  to  a  saw 
to  prevent 
jamming  in 
the  kerf,  the 
teeth  are  usu¬ 
ally  set.  The 
same  result  is 

obtained  i  n  _ 

hack  saws,  §QWSi  j  ]  R,p8aw  ;  2  Lumberman’**  Two-handed 
s  u  r  geo  ns  Saw  .  3  Concave  Circular  Saw  ;  4  Bucksaw  ;  5 
saws,  etc.j  by  Kitchen  Saw  ;  (5  Stair  Builder’s  Saw. 
decreasing 

the  blade  in  thickness,  from  the  teeth  to  the  back.  The  fine¬ 
ness  of  a  saw  is  specified  by  the  number  of  teeth  or  (tooth) 
points  (one  more  than  the  number  of  teeth)  to  the  inch. 
Some  large  saws  are  made  with  inserted  teeth  which  can 
be  taken  out  and  sharpened,  or  replaced  by  new  ones, 
when  worn.  A  few  of  the  commonest  forms  of  saw  teeth 


are  shown  in  the  cut. 
the  Vocabulary. 

Saw  Teeth  1,  2  Forms 
Common,  Peg,  Plain 
Tenon  Tooth  ;  3  Mill  ;  4  Rip¬ 
saw  ;  5,  6  Forms  of  Lance 
7  Lightning  or  M  ;  H  Gre 
American,  or  American 
Champion;  10,  11  Forms  of 
Electric ;  12,  13  Forms  of 
Tuttle  ;  14.  1,5  Forms  of  l)ia 
niond;  1(5  Fleam;  1",  IS  Other 


Various  special  saws  are  defined  in 
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,  or  wood,  saw. 


Teeth,  the  last  with  Rakers  ; 

22  Teeth  of  Grooving 
for  wood  ;  23,  24  Ins 
Teeth  in  Metal-milling  Saw 
25,  2(5  Forms  of  Inserted 
Teeth  for  wood-cutting 
Circular  Saw  ;  27  Manner  of 
inserting  or  extracting  the 
tooth  in  26- 

2.  Any  of  various  analo¬ 
gous  tools  or  devices  with¬ 
out  teeth,  which  cut  by 
wearing  out  a  kerf  ;  as  :  a 
A  thin,  smooth  blade  of 
soft  iron,  fed  with  sharp 
sand  and  water,  for  cut¬ 
ting  stone,  b  A  soft  steel 
disk  revolved  at  high 
speed  to  cut  armor  plate, 
etc.  See  helicoidal  saw. 

3.  A  tool  or  machine  hav¬ 
ing  a  saw  (defs.  1  and  2) 
for  cutting  ;  as,  a  circular, 

4.  =  crossruff,  2. 
saw  (s8),  f.  t. ;  pret.  sawed  (s6d) ,  p.  p.  sawed  or  sawn  (s8n); 
p.  pr.  <x  vb.  n.  saw'ing.  1.  To  cut  with  a  saw  ;  to  separate 
with  a  saw  ;  as,  to  saw  timber  or  marble. 

2.  To  form  by  cutting  with  a  saw  ;  as,  to  saw  boards  or 
planks,  that  is,  to  saw  logs  or  timber  into  boards  or  planks. 

3.  To  make  motions  suggestive  of  those  of  a  person  using 
a  saw  ;  as,  to  saw  the  air  with  the  arms. 

4-  Bookbinding.  To  cut  grooves  with  a  saw  across  the  back 
of  (the  folded  and  gathered  sheets  of  a  book)  to  receive 
the  cords  to  which  the  sheets  are  sewed  and  to  which  the 
covers  are  secured. 

saw,  v.  i.  1.  To  use  a  saw  ;  as,  a  man  saws  well. 

2.  To  cut,  as  a  saw  ,  as,  the  saw  or  mill  sates  fast. 

3.  To  be  cut  with  a  saw  ;  as,  the  timber  sates  smoothly, 
sa'wa  ra  cy'press(sa'wa-ra).  [Jap.  sawara.]  A  handsome 

Japanese  pmaceous  tree  ( Chamtecyparis  pisifera). 
saw'back'  (so'bXk'),  n.  Something  having  a  serrate  dorsal 
outline  ;  specif.,  a  mountain  range  having  sharp  peaks  of 
about  equal  height ;  a  sierra. 

saw'buckHsb'buk'),^.  [ Cf.D. zaagbok .]  A  sawhorse.  U.S~ 
saw'dust  (-dust'),  n.  Dust  or  small  fragments  of  wood 
(or  of  stone,  etc.)  made  by  the  cutting  of  a  saw. 
saw'er  (sfi'er),  n.  One  that  saws  ;  a  sawyer, 
saw'fish'  (-fish'),  n.  Any  of  several  large  elongated  and 
sharklike  rays  of  the  genus  Pristis  having  a  flattened  and 
much  elongated  snout  with  a  row  of  stout,  toothlike  struc¬ 
tures  inserted  along  each  edge.  They  live  in  warm  shallow 
seas  and  about  river 
mouths,  principally  in 
t  rop-  * 

i  c  a  1* - 

Arner- 

and  Africa,  but  often  v!?ntrfl7id“ 

stray  to  other  parts. 

They  reach  a  length  of  from  ten  to  twenty  feet.  The  com¬ 
mon  sawfish  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  southward  is  P. 

pectinalus. 

saw'fly'  (-fli'),  n  Any  of  numerous 
hymenopterou8  insects  of  the  Ten- 
thredinidae  orTenthredinoidea.  The 
female  usually  lias  an  ovipositor 
containing  a  pair  of  sawlike  organs 
with  which  she  makes  incisions  in 
leaves  or  stems  of  plants  in  which 
to  lav  her  eggs.  The  larvae  resem¬ 
ble  those  of  Lepidoptera,  but  usu¬ 
ally  have  more  numerous  prolegs, 
saw  gin.  The  form  of  cotton  gin  invented  by  Eli  Whitney, 
an  American,  in  1793,  in  which  the  fibers  are  drawn,  by  the 
teeth  of  a  set  of  revolving  circular  saws,  through  a  wire 
grating  too  fine  for  the  seeds  to  pass.  See  cotton  gin. 
saw  grass.  Any  of  certain  cyperaceous  plants  having  the 
edges  of  the  leaves  set  with  minute  sharp  teeth,  esp.  any 
species  of  Cladium.B.8  C.  man's-  -  ** 

cus  of  Europe,  or  C.  effusum  of 
the  southern  United  States.  Cf. 

RAZOR  GRASS. 

saw'horse' (sb'hors'),  n.  A  kind 
of  rack  (fig.  2  in  Illust.),  shaped 
like  a  double  St.  Andrew’s  cross, 
on  which  wood  is  laid  for  saw¬ 
ing  by  hand  ;  — called  also  buck , 
kind  of  trestle  (fig.  1)  so  used. 


Saw  fly  ( Lophyru*  abietis) 
of  the  Fir  Tree 


Sawhorses 
and  saubuck.  Also, 


save.  d*  sake. 

■ave.  -f  saw,  pret.  of  see. 
save.  n.  [L.  salvia  sage  (the 
plant),  con  fused  with  L.  salvare 
to  save,  and  E  save,  v.]  A  de¬ 
coction  Of  vnrimiH  herb*.  Obi 
save'a-ble.  Var.  of  savable- 
savegarde.  +  safeguard. 
save7guard  .  Var.  of  safe¬ 
guard.  Now  Rare. 
saveine.  savin. 

sa-velle'.  n.  Sand  ;  gravel.  Obs. 
sav'e-loy  (s&v'f-loi),  n.  (  F.  err- 
velas.  It.  cerrellata,  fr.  err  ret  to 
brain,  L.  cerebrUum,  dim.  of 
cerebrum  brain.  Sec  CEREBRAL  J 
A  kind  of  dried  sausage,  origi¬ 
nally  made  of  brains,  hut  now 
usually  of  voung  Halted  pork- 
save'ly  safely. 

save'ment,  n  [OF.  sauremrnt.] 
Act  of  saving;  salvation  Obs. 
savenappe.  n.  [Cf  F.  sauver  to 
save,  and  napjte  cloth.]  A  nap¬ 
kin.  Obs. 

eaveour,  gaveoure  +  savior, 

SAVOR. 

ea'ver.  Obs.  or  dial.  Eng.  var. 
of  savor.  [saves  I 

•av'er  (sav'5r),  n  One  thatl 


saveray  +  savory. 
eaverely,  saverly.  +  savorly. 
8averie.  savery.  *f*  savory. 
sav'er-ly.  adv .  Savingly  ;  fru¬ 
gally.  Obs. 

savete.  savetle.  +  safety. 
savetive,  n.  A  safeguard.  Obs. 
sav'ey  Var.  of  savvy  Slang. 
Sa-vras  (sd-vl'ds).  Bib. 
sav'ing-ly, adv.  of  saving. 
sav'ln  oil.  See  oil.  Table  T. 
Bav'ior-ess.  sav'iour  ess.  n.  A 
female  Havior.  Rare 
Bav'ior-hood.  sav'iour  hood,  n. 
See -iiood.  Rare. 
eav'lor-ship.  sav'iour  ship,  n 
See  -SHIP.  Rare. 

Sav'i-tar  (sftv'T-tdr),  n.  [Skr.] 
Vedic  Mi/th.  The  sun  in  its  life- 
giving  creative  aspect,  one  of 
the  most  important  Vedic  gods. 
He  is  represented  as  golden, 
drawn  in  a  golden  ear. 

Sa'vi-tri  (sa'vT-tre),  n.  [Skr. 
mrifrt.l  The  most  sacred  verse 
of  the  Rig-Veda.  a  couplet  ad¬ 
dressed  to  Savitar. 
sav'l-ty  +  safety. 

||  sa  volr'-faire'  ( s  A'v  w  a  r'- 
lar'),  n.  [ F. J  Lit.,  knowing  how 


to  do  ;  ability  ;  good  manage¬ 
ment  ;  tact ;  presence  of  mind. 

||  sa  volr'-vl'vre  (-ve'vr’b  n . 
[F.j  Lit  .  knowing  how  to  live; 
good  breeding;  refined  manners 
aav'o-la  (sftv'6-ld),  n.  (Cf- 
saralo.1  a  The  cutlass  fish, 
b  The  milkfish 

sa-volle'  (sd-v51'),  n.  [Cf.  sa- 
ba  1.0. ]  The  tarpon 
Sav  o-na-ro'list  ( sttv/6-n«-ro'- 
lYst),  n.  A  follower  of  Savona¬ 
rola-  Rare- 

Savonnerie  tapestry  Savon- 
nerie  carpet 

savor,  n.  [OF.  &  F.  savnir,  prop, 
infin..  know.]  Knowledge  Obs 
sa'vord  Savored  Ref.  S/>. 

sa'vor  er,  sa'vour-er,  n  One 
who  savors  (of  something).  Obs. 
8a'vor-i-ly,  sa'vour  i-ly  (sa'vCr- 
I-1Y),  adv.  of  savory. 
sa'vor  i-ness,  Ba'vour-i-nesg,  n. 
See -ness.  [Taste.  Obs. I 

sa'vor  ing.  8  a'v our-ing,  n. | 
ga'vor-le88.  sa'vour  leBB,  See 
less.  Ivory.  Obs.  I 

sa'vor-ly,  sa'vour  ly,  a.  Sa-| 
sa'vor  ly,  sa'vour-ly,  adv. 
Savorily.  Obs. 


sa'vor-Bome,  ga'vour-some,  a. 

See  some. 

sa'vour.  Vai.  of  savor. 
Sa-voy'e-an  (sd-voi'C-an  ;  rHv/- 
oi-e'dn  ),  a  Of  or  nert  to  Savoy, 
sa-voyed'  (sa-voia'),  a.  Wrin¬ 
kled.  as  savoy  cabbage  leaves. 
Savoy  medlar  The  European 
shadbush  ( Amelanclner  vulga¬ 
ris). 

savry.  +  savory. 
savur.  savor. 

sav'ver  (sdv'?r).  D»l*.  Eng. 

var  of  savor. 

sav'vy.  sav'vej  (sftv'  i),r.f  -V  »• 
[Sp.  saber  to  kne  7  .  sabe  usted  do 
you  know  ?]  Tc  understand  ; 
know.  —  n.  C  .m prehension  ; 
knowledge  of  .irtairs ;  mental 
grasp  Both  Slang.  U.  S. 
savye  save. 

saw.  Scot,  var  of  salve. 
saw(s6).  Ohs.  or  Scot.  &  dial 
Eng.  var.  of  sow,  r. 
saw  (s6),  pret.  of  see. 
saw  age  +  savage. 
Sa-wai'o-ri  (s  a-w  I'5-r  T),  n 
[•Samoa  4-  Hawaii  4-  Maori.] 
The  eastern,  or  pure.  Polyne¬ 
sians,  or  their  language. 


Sa'wan  <s 

sdwan,  sa  raw 
CALENDAR 


wan),  n. 
wan. J  Se 


[Hind. 

See  Hindu 


sa-war'ra  nut(sd-war'd)  Var. 

of  sou  A  r  1  NUT. 

sa-war'rl  fat.  IF.  huile  de  noix 
de  sawarn,  where  sawarri  is 
the  Caryocar  tomentosum.fr.the 
Carib  name  ]  See  oil.  Table  1. 
sa-war'ry  sowarry 
saw'bill  (sfl'bYl'),  n.  A  bird 
with  a  serrate  beak  ;  esp.,  a  mer¬ 
ganser  or  a  mot  mot. 
saw'-billed  (-bYld/),  a.  Hav¬ 
ing  a  serrated  bill.  —  saw-billed 
widgeon,  the  red-breasted  mer¬ 
ganser.  Ireland. 
saw'bonesG  n.  A  surgeon. 
Slang. 

saw'bwa  (so'hwii),  n.  [Shan 
sau-hpa  prince,  lit.,  lord  of  heav¬ 
en  ;  sau  lord  4-  hpa  sky  ]  The 
ruler  of  a  Shan  state.  Burma. 
sawce.  +  8AO<  b 
sawceflem.  +  sauseflem. 
sawcere.  +  saucer. 
saweister.  +  sausage. 
sawd.  SO  (fix  [sultan  I 

sawdan.  sawden.  +  soudan. | 
saw'dee,  n.  [OF.  soudte,  sol- 


dte.)  Pay  (of  a  soldier)  Cf. 

sold.  Obs. 

saw'der  (sd'dSr),  n.  Dial.  var. 
of  solder. 

sawdour,  sawdoyer  +soi.dier 
sawe  +  save,  saw,  sow,  v 
sawe  saw ,  pret  of  see. 
sawer-  +  savor 
Sa'wer-thal’s  com'et  (eii'wPr- 
tiilz).  A  small  comet  whose  pe¬ 
riod  is  about  2,250  years,  discov¬ 
ered  by  Snwerthal  at  CapeTown 
in  lKKS,andshowingunexplained 
changes  of  brightness, 
sawffiy.  ^  SAFELY, 
saw  file.  See  4th  file,  1. 
saw'-file'  tem'per  See  tem¬ 
per.  n„  7. 

saw  frame.  A  saw  gate.  See 
1st  gate,  6  g 
sawfte.  +  SAFETY 
8awge  +  sagf,  [of  seek  I 
sawght-  +  sought .  pret  &  p  p  | 
sawht  ^  SAUOHT. 
saw  Jointer.  =  jointer.  2  e. 
sawl  (s61).  Obs.  or  Scot  Si  dial. 
Eng  var  of  soul. 
saw'lie.  Var.  of  saulie  Scot. 
saw  log  A  log  of  suitable  size 
for  sawing  into  lumber. 


iood.fobt;  out,  oil ;  chair  ;  go  ;  sing,  ii)k  ;  ♦ben,  thin;  nature,  verdure  (250) ;  K  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144) ;  boN  ;  yet ;  zh_z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §5  in  Guide. 
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law'mon.  Obs.  or  Scot,  of  salm¬ 
on. 

aawm'pler.  +  sampler,  pattern, 
sawn  ^  sown,  p.  p  of  sow. 
■awn,  }>.  of  SAW. 

■awndevere.  sax  diver. 

•aw 'neb  (s6'neb')»  w.  Mergan¬ 
ser.  Scot. 

Saw'ney  (sfi'nY).  [Corrupt,  of 
San*/ ie,  or  Sandy,  Scottish  abbr. 
of  Alexander.']  A  Scotsman,  or 
the  Scots  collectively ;  —  a  sport¬ 
ive  designation. 

•aw'ney.  A  zany.  Dial.  Eng. 
oawntrelle.  n.  A  saunterer.  Obs. 
sawour.  ^  savor. 

■aw  pit  see  sawyer,  1. 

■awpp.  -j*  swap,  a  blow, 
■awrand.  a.  [From  savor  4- 
-and,  old  ending  of  the  p.  pr.] 
Sweet;  savory.  Ohs  Scot. 
sawae.  aawsege.  aawser.  f 
SAOCK,  SAl’SAOE,  SAUCER. 

sawsfleme.  sauceflem. 
■aw'sharp'er.  n.  The  greater 
titmouse.  Local,  Brit. 
sawsidge.  aawsiege.  ^sausage. 
■awsteme.  sauceflem. 
■away,  f  saucy. 

■awt  sa r lt, assault.  [salt.I 
•awt  (s6t).  Scot.  Sc  dial.  Eng.  of| 
■awtene  Obs.  p.  p.  of  seek. 
•aw 'ter.  +  psalter. 
■aw'-tooth'  roof.  Arch.  A  roof 


composed  of  two  or  more  paral¬ 
lel  simple  roofs  and  in  section 
like  the  teeth  of  a  saw,  esp.,  one 
having  a  slope  of  each  member 
very  steep,  to  receive  windows, 
saw'tre.  saw'trer,  saw'trye. 
PSALTER,  -TEREK,  -TERY. 
8awturoure.  SAUTDROURX. 
saw  wedge.  =  falling  wedge. 
saw'-wrest',  n.  A  saw  set  oper¬ 
ated  by  hand  pressure. 

Sawyer.  Bob.  An  impecunious 
and  rollicking  medical  student 
and  practitioner  in  Dickens’s 
“  Pickwick  Papers.”  who  adopts 
many  ingenious  devices  for  in¬ 
creasing  his  practice. 

Sawyer.  Tom.  The  amusing  bov 
hero  in  8.  I,.  Clemens’s  (*•  Mark 
Twain's  ”)  “  The  Adventures  of 
Tom  Sawyer, ”a  sketch  of  Amer¬ 
ican  boy  life  in  a  small  Missouri 
town  about  the  middle  of  the 
10th  century.  His  comrade  in 
adventure  is  Huckleberry  Finn. 
See  Huckleberry  Finn 
■ax  (saks).  Scot.  var.  of  six. 
Sax.  Abbr.  Saxon  ;  Saxony. 
8ax'a-fras.  +  sassafras. 
■ax'cor  net.  n.  A  saxhorn, 
■axeane,  a.  (L.  saxe ti*.]  Of 
stone.  Ohs.  Scot. 

Sax'l-ca'va  (s&k'sY-k5'v«\  ». 
[NL.  See  saxicavous.]  1.  Zobl. 


Raw'mill  (86,uiT1/),  n.  An  establishment  having  power- 
driven  machinery  for  sawing  up  logs  ;  also,  a  sawing  ma¬ 
chine  used  in  such  a  place  or  for  such  a  purpose.  —  saw'- 
mlll'er  (-er),  «.  —  saw'mill  lng,  n. 

saw  palmetto.  The  common  dwarf  palmetto  (Serenoa 
semi  l  at  a)  of  the  southern  United  States;  — so  called  from 
its  spiny-toothed  leafstalks.  It  covers  dense  areas,  esp.  in  I 
Florida,  and  is  known  locally  as  palmetto  scrub.  The  olive¬ 
like  fruit  is  edible,  aud  the  leaves  are  variously  used, 
saw  set.  An  instrument  used  to  give  set  to  saw  teeth.  See 
saw,  n.,  1. 

saw  Shark.  Any  of  several  small  sharks  of  the  genus  Pris- 
Hophorus  of  the  shores  of  eastern  Asia  and  Australia.  They 
have  a  snout  like  that  of  a  sawfish,  but  smaller  teeth,  and 
the  gill  openings  are  lateral,  not  ventral,  as  in  the  sawfish, 
saw'-tcothed'  (sfi'tootht/),  a.  Having  a  tooth  or  teeth  like 
those  of  a  saw  ;  serrate. 

saw'-whet'  (-hwgt/),  n.  [From  its  cry.]  The  Acadian  owl. 
saw'wort  (afFwOrt'),  n.  a  Any  European  asteraceous 
plant  of  the  genus  Serralula,  esp.  S.  tinctoria,  the  serrate 
leaves  of  which  yield  a  yellow  dye.  b  Any  allied  plant  of 
the  genus  Theodorea.  c  The  button  snakeroot.  U.  S. 
saw'yer  (sS'yer),  n.  [saw;  -f-  -yer,  as  in  lawyer.  Cf .  sawer.] 

1.  One  whose  occupation  is  to  saw  timber  into  planks  or 
boards,  or  wood  for  fuel;  a  sawer;  specif.,  either  of  the 
two  men  who  work  at  sawing  timber  over  a  pit  (a  saw  pit), 
one  (the  top  sawyer)  standing  above  the  timber,  the  other 
(the  bottom  sawyer)  below  it. 

2.  A  tree  which  lias  fallen  into  a  stream  so  that  its  branches 
project  above  the  surface,  rising  and  falling  with  a  rock¬ 
ing  or  swaying  motion  ;  —  disting,  from  planter.  U.  S. 

3.  The  bowflu.  Local ,  U.  S. 

4.  Any  of  several  large  longicorn  beetles  whose  larvae  bore 
large  holes  in  timber,  as 
the  larger  pine  sawyer 
( Monoha  mi  in  as  c  o  nf  u- 
sor )  and  t  he  smaller  pine 
sawyer  {M.  scutellatus ), 
both  of  which  bore  in 
white  pine,  and  the 
former  also  in  fir,  often 
killing  the  trees. 

sas  (saks),  seas,  n.  [AS. 
seax  a  knife.  Cf.  Sax¬ 
on.]  1.  A  short,  broad, 
curved,  one-edged  sword 
or  dagger  used  by  the 
ancient  Celts  and  Ger¬ 
mans.  Obs.  or  Hist. 

2.  Her.  A  scimitar  with  Sawyer  ( Monohammus  eonfusor) 
a  semicircular  notch  in  the  back  of  the  blade. 

3.  A  chopping  instrument  to  trim  edges  of  roofing  slates, 
sax'a  tile  (s&k'sa-tTl;  see  -ile),  a.  [L.  saxatilis ,  fr.  twur um 

a  rock.]  Pertaining  to  rocks  ;  saxicoline. 
sax'horiT  (sSks'hdru'),  n.  Music.  One 
of  a  family  of  brass  wind  instruments 
with  valves,  invented  about  1840  by 
Antoine  Joseph  Sax  (known  as  Adolphe 
Sax)  of  Belgium  and  Paris,  aud  much 
used  in  military  bands  and  in  orches¬ 
tras.  Saxhorns  are  characterized  by 
fullness  and  evenness  of  tone,  by  their 
compass,  and  by  simple  manipulation. 

The  sizes  are  named  from  their  com¬ 
pass,  soprano ,  alto  (allhorn),  or  from 
their  fundamental  key,  B  >,  Et>,  etc. 

Baxi-ca'VOUS  (sXk'sT-ka'viis),  a.  [L.  sax- 
um  rock  -f-  cavare  to  make  hollow,  fr. 
cavus  hollow.]  Zo'dl.  Boring  in  rock, 
as  certain  inollusks.  Cf.  Lithodomus. 

Sax  ic'o-la  (sXk-sTk'o-lri),  n.  [NL.  ;  L. 
saxum  rock  -j-colere  to  inhabit.]  Zobl.  Saxhorn. 

The  genus  of  thrushlike  birds  including  the  wheatear.  It 
is  the  type  of  a  subfamily,  Saxl-co-li'nae  (sSk'sT-ko-ll'ne), 
sometimes  ranked  as  a  family,  Sax  i-col'i-dae  (-k51'T-de). 
sax  ic'o  line  (sgk-sTk'6-lm  ;  -lTn),  a.  Also  sax  ic'o-lous 
(-Ills),  a.  a  Hot.  it*  Zo’dl.  Inhabiting  or  growing  among 
rocks,  b  Zobl.  Pert,  to  the  Saxicolin®. 

Sax  if'ra-ga  (s5k-sTf'ra-ga),  n.  [NL.,  saxifrage.  See  saxi¬ 
frage.]  Bot.  A  large  genus  of  herbaceous  plants  of  diverse 
habit,  typifying  the  family  Saxifragaceae  of  Arctic  and  tem¬ 
perate  regions.  They  are  usually  perennials,  often  with  ba¬ 
sal,  tufted  leaves  ;  the  flowers  are  white  or  yellow,  pentam- 
erous,  with  a  2-celled  ovary  becoming  a  2-beaked  follicle. 

5.  uinbrosa  is  the  London  pride. 

Sax  i-fra-ga'ce-ae  (sSk'sT-fra-ga'se-e),  n.  pi.  [NL.  See 
Saxifraga.]  Bot.  A  family  of  herbs  of  variable  habit 
(order  Rosales),  comprising  about  70  genera  and  600  spe¬ 
cies,  of  wide  distribution  ;  the  saxifrage  family.  They  are 
distinguished  usually  by  the  free  bicarpellary  ovary,  by 
having  as  many  or  twice  as  many  stamens  as  petals,  ana 
by  the  absence  of  staminodia.  Saxifraga,  Henchera ,  and 
Afitellaa. re  representative  genera.  The  families  Hydrangea- 
ceie,  Grossulariacese,  and  Parnassiaceae  are  commonly  sep¬ 
arated  from  this  family.  —  saxi-fra-ga'ceous  (-shws),  a. 


Saxifrage  ( Saxifraga  nivalis). 
1  1*  lower  ;  2  Fruit. 


sax'l-frage  (sXk'sT-fraj),  n.  [L.  saxifraga,  name  of  a  plant, 
fr.  saxifragus  stone-breaking  (perh.  because  supposed  to 
break  stones  in  the  bladder);  saxum  rock  -\- J'rangere  to 
break  :  cf.  F.  saxifrage.  See  fracture  ;  cf.  sassafras, 
Saxon.]  a  A  plant  of  the  genus  Saxifraga.  b  Any  of  va¬ 
rious  plants,  as  the  burnet  sax¬ 
ifrage,  golden  saxifrage ,  etc. 
sax  il'ra-gine  (s  S  k-s  T  f'r  d- 
jtn),  n.  [L.  saxifragus  stone¬ 
breaking.]  An  explosive  of  the 
gunpow'der  class,  chiefly  bari¬ 
um  nitrate  and  charcoal. 

Sax'on  (sak'swu  ;  -s’n),  n.  [L. 

Saxo ,  pi.  Saxones ,  from  the 
Saxon  national  name  ;  cf.  AS. 
pi.  Seaxe,  Seaxan ,  fr.  seax  a 
knife,  a  short  sword,  a  dagger 
(akin  to  OHG.  sahs,  and  perh. 
to  L.  saxum  rock,  stone, 
knives  being  orig.  made  of 
stone) ;  and  cf.  G.  Sachse,  pi. 

Sachsen.  Cf.  saxifrage.]  1.  a 
One  of  a  Germanic  people  who 
dwelt  in  what  is  now  Holstein 
ns  early  as  the  2d  century  A.  d. 

By  the  7th  century  they  were 
masters  of  most  of  northwest 
Germany  and  with  the  Angles  and  Jutes  had  conquered 
and  colonized  most  of  England.  In  804  the  Saxons  of 
Germany  were  finally  conquered  by  Charlemagne.  Later 
their  country  was  formed  into  the  old  duchy  of  Saxony, 
which  lasted  until  the  12th  century,  b  One  of  the  Saxon 
or  Angle  conquerors  of  England  ;  an  Anglo-Saxon  (which 
see),  c  One  of  the  people  of  the  modern  kingdom  of  Sax¬ 
ony,  bordered  by  Bavaria,  Prussia,  and  Bohemia. 

2  The  language  of  the  Saxons.  Old  Saxon ,  or  the  language 
of  the  original  Saxon  tribes  of  northwest  Germany  between  the 
Rhine  ana  the  Elbe,  and  Anglo-Saxon,  the  langua'ge  of  the  Sax¬ 
ons  of  England,  are  Low  German  tongues.  The  language  of 
modern  Saxony  is  High  German. 

Old  Saxon,  the  ancestor  of  modern  Plattdeutsch  Kittredge. 
Sax'on,  a.  a  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Saxons,  their  country, 
or  their  language,  b  Anglo-Saxon. 

Saxon  blue,  a  =  saxony  blue,  b  Smalt.  — S.  green,  Dyeing. 
a  green  produced  by  dyeing  with  yellow  on  a  ground  of 
Saxon  blue.  —  S.  wheel,  a  flax-spinning  treadle  machine  in 
which  the  bobbin  lags  behind  the  fly,  the  spindle  giving 
the  twist  to  the  yarn  and  the  difference  of  speeds  of  the 
spindle  and  bobbin  causing  the  bobbin  to  be  w'ound.  This 
device,  said  to  have  been  invented  in  Nuremberg  in  1530,  em¬ 
bodies  the  vital  principle  of  Arkwright’s  (1769)  invention. 
Sax'on  ism  (-Tz’ra), ».  All  idiom  of  Saxon  or  Anglo-Saxon. 
Sax'on-ist,  n.  One  versed  in  the  Saxon  language. 
Sax'o-ny  (sXk'so-nT),  n.  [LL.  Saxonia.  See  Saxon.]  1.  A 
kingdom  of  the  German  Empire. 

2.  Cloth  made  from  fine  wool  produced  in  Saxony ;  spe¬ 
cif.  :  a  A  kind  of  glossy  woolen  cloth  formerly  much  used, 
b  A  kind  of  fine  flannel,  c  A  fine,  closely  twisted  yarn 
used  in  knitting  and  crocheting ;  —  called  also  Saxon y  yam. 
Saxony  blue,  indigo  extract  (sulphindigotic  acid),  esp.  as  a 
dye  for  wool.  —  S.  green,  cobalt  green.  —  S.  lace.  See  Dres¬ 
den  point  lace  b.  —  S.  porcelain.  See  Dresden  ware.  —  S. 
rug,  a  single-faced  Wilton  rug  of  fine  quality,  imitating 
Oriental  rugs  in  pattern.  —  S.  wheel.  =  Saxon  wheel.  — 
S.  yarn.  See  Saxony,  n.,  c. 

S ax '0  phone  (-fon),n.  [Antoine  Joseph  Sax, 
the  inventor  (see  saxhorn)  -f-  Gr.  <h*avy 
tone.]  Music.  A  wind  instrument  com¬ 
bining  the  reed  mouthpiece  of  a  clarinet 
with  a  bent  conical  tube  of  metal,  equipped 
with  finger  keys.  It  is  made  in  several 
sizes,  and  used  esp.  in  military  bands, 
sax'-tu  ba  (sSks'tu'bd),  n.  [See  saxhorn  ; 
tube.]  Music.  One  of  the  larger  saxhorns, 
sax'- valve',  n.  Music.  A  rotatory  valve 
for  brass  wind  instruments,  having  a  four- 
way  cock,  used  for  purity  of  intonation  and 
evenness  of  tone  throughout  the  compass, 
say  (sa),  n.  [ME.  saie,  F.  saie ,  fr.  L.  saga , 
pi.  of  sagum  a  coarse  woolen  mantle.  See 
sagum.]  A  fine,  thin  kind  of  serge,  or 
woolen  cloth.  Obs.  or  Dial  Eng.  Palsgrave. 
say,  n.  [OF.  seie  silk,  F.  soie.~\  A  kind  of 
silk  or  satin.  Obs.  Langland. 

say  (sa),  n.  [Aphetic  form  of  assay.]  Obs.  or 
Scot.  &  Dial.  Eng.  1.  Trial  by  sample  ;  as¬ 
say  ;  a  sample;  specimen;  smack.  Hooker.  SaxoPh<>ne. 

Thy  tongue  some  say  of  breeding  breathes.  Shak. 

2.  Trial;  attempt;  also,  tried  quality  ;  temper;  proof. 

3.  Hunting.  The  first  cut  of  the  deer. 

say,  v.  t.  Obs.  or  Scot.  dr  Dial.  Eng.  To  try ;  test ;  taste ; 
assay;  also,  to  essay ;  attempt. 

say,  v.  t.  ;  pret.  dr  p.  p.  said  (sgd),  contracted  from  sayed ; 
p.  pr.  dr  vb.  n.  say'inq.  [ME.  seggen ,  seyen ,  siggen ,  sayen , 


A  genus  of  marine  bivalve 

mollusks  having  a  gaping  shell, 
long  partly  united  siphons,  and 
slender  foot.  Some  of  these 
bore  holes  in  limestone  rocks. 

2.  [/.  c.]A  mollusk  of  this  genus, 
sax'i-cole (s&k'sT-kbl),  a.  Sax- 
icolous. 

sax-if'i-cal,  a.  [L.  sajrum  -f 
faccre  to  make.]  Petrific.  Ohs. 
Sax  1  fra-ga'les  (sfik/8l-fr«-ga'- 
lez),  n.  id.  [NL.]  Hot  A  Lind- 
leyan  alliance  comprising  the 
saxifrage  family,  etc.  —  aax-if'- 
ra-gal  (sttk-sll'rd-giJl),  a. 
sax-if'ra-ganti  sftk-sTf'rd-grtnt), 
a.  Saxifragous.  Rave. 
sax-if'ra-gous  (-gtZs),  a.  [L. 
saxifragus.  See  saxifrage.] 
Breaking  or  dissolving  stone, 
esp.  stone  in  the  bladder, 
sax'i-frax.  Var.  of  sassafras. 
sax-ig'e-nouB  ( s&k-sli'S-ni/s),  it. 
[L.  saxum  rock  -f-  E.  -genous.) 
Rot.  Saxicoline. 

Sax'ish,  a.  Saxon.  Rare. 
Sax'not  (siiks'nfit),  n.  [OS 
Saxnbt,  name  of  a  god.]  Tout. 
Myth.  Prob.,  Tyr.  or  Tiu. 
sax  o-li'num  <  Bak'sC-lT'nitmhn. 
Also -o-le'num. -o-line.  [L.snor- 
tim  rock  +  2d-o/.J  A  kind  of 
petrolatum,  [var.  of  sexton. I 
sax'on  (sak'flun;  silk'-).  Dial.| 


Sax'on-dom,  n.  See  -dom. 

Sax-o'ni-an  ( s&k-sb'nl-tfn),  a. 
Geol.  Designating  a  division  of 
the  European  Permian  (see 
geology.  Chart),  or  the  second 

glacial  epoch  of  Europe. 

Sax-on'ic(sfik-B&n'Tk  ).Sax-on'- 
i-cal  (-Y-kf?l ),  <t.  Relating  to  the 
Saxons  or  Anglo-Saxons. 
Sax'on-ish.  a.  Saxon.  Ohs. 
sax'on-ite  <-Tt),  n.  a  Pet  mg 
A  peridotite.consistingof  olivine 
and  enstatite.  Often  altered  to 
serpentine,  b  Mountain  soap. 
Sax'on-ize,  »*.  t.  See  ize. 
Sax'on-ly.  adv.  of  Saxon. 
sax  'o-phon  1st  ( sftk  'su-fon'YBt), 
n.  A  player  on  the  saxophone, 
sax  o-trom'ba  (-trbm'bd),  n. 
[.*«.>,  as  in  saxhorn  +  It.  tromba 
trumpet.]  Music.  A  saxhorn 
combining  the  trumpet  and  the 
bugle  quality  of  tone, 
saxt.  saxte,  sax'tle.  sax'tdn.  + 

SIXTH,  SIXTY,  SIXTEEN, 
say.  Dial.  Eng.  var.  of  sie. 
Bay(sa).  Dial.  Eng.  var.  of  sea. 
Bay.  so  ;  obs.  pret.  of  see. 
Baya  +  ciiay. 

aa  ya(sa'yii),  n.  [Sp.]  A  wom¬ 
an  s  outer  skirt,  tied  nt  the 
waist  with  a  tape  and  extending 
to  the  ankles.  Phil.  I.  [-ablk.I 
■ay'a-ble  (s5'd-b’l),  a.  See| 


sayn,  AS.  seegan  ;  akin  to  OS.  seggian ,  D.  zeggen ,  LG.  seg¬ 
gen,  OHG.  sagen ,  G.  sagen ,  Icel.  segja ,  Sw.  sag  a,  Dan.  riye, 
Li th.  sakyti;  cf.  OL.  insece  tell,  relate,  Gr.  emtne  (for 
eV-aexre),  ec mere.  Cf.  saga,  saw  a  saying,  srELL  a  tale, 
a  charm.]  1.  To  utter  in  words;  to  express  in  words, 
either  orally  or  in  writing;  to  tell;  speak;  declare. 

2  To  repeat ;  recite  ;  pronounce;  as,  to  .say  a  lesson. 

3.  To  declare  to  be;  to  call  ;  to  style.  Obs. 

4.  To  announce  as  a  decision  or  opinion ;  to  state  posi¬ 
tively  ;  to  assert ;  hence,  to  form  an  opinion  upon  ;  to  be 
sure  about ;  to  be  determined  in  mind  as  to. 

But  what  it  is,  hard  ib  to  say.  Milton. 

5.  To  mention  or  suggest  as  an  estimate,  hypothesis,  or  ap¬ 
proximation  ;  hence,  to  suppose ;  —  in  the  imperative,  as, 
lie  had,  say  fifty  thousand  dollars. 

6.  To  answer,  advise,  direct,  or  check.  Dial. 

it  is  said,  or  they  say,  it  is  commonly  reported;  it  is  rumored; 
people  assert  or  maintain.  — it  says,  it  is  said.  —  that  is  to 
say,  that  is  ;  in  other  words  ;  otherw  ise.  —  to  say  to,  to 
think  of ;  to  judge  of  ;  to  say  iu  regard  to. 
say  (sa),  v.  i.  1.  To  speak  ;  to  express  an  opinion. 

2.  To  make  answer  ;  to  reply.  Obs.  Milton. 

say,  n.  [From  say,  v.  t.  ;  cf.  saw  a  saying.]  1.  That  w  hich 
is  said  or  to  be  said  by  one ;  a  speech  ;  an  expression  of 
opinion  ;  an  affirmation  ;  a  statement.  Obs.,  except  in  such 
phrases  as  to  say,  or  have,  one's  say. 

2.  A  maxim  or  proverb.  Archaic. 

3.  One’s  turn  to  say  or  do  something  ;  right  to  speak, 
choose,  or  act ;  as,  to  have  a  say  iu  an  affair.  Colloq. 

Say'brook  Plat'fornv  (sa'brdbk').  Eccl.  Hist.  A  plat¬ 
form  of  church  polity  and  doctrine  adopted  by  a  synod  of 
the  Congregationalists  of  Connecticut  at  Saybrook  in  1706. 
It  was  much  the  same  as  the  Cambridge  Platform, 
sa-yette'  (sa-y8t'),  n.  [F.,  dim.  of  saie.  See  say  a  kind 
of  serge.]  A  mixed  stuff,  of  silk  and  cotton,  or  silk  and 
w'ool  ;  a  kind  of  light  wool  serge  used  for  linings,  etc. 
sa'yid  (sITd  ;  sa'yTd),  sa'id  (sa'Td),  n.  Also  say'yid(ei' 
yld).  [Hind.  &  At.  sayyid .]  Lord;  chief;  prince; — a 
Mohammedan  title  of  honor  applied  esp.  to  :  a  A  descend¬ 
ant  of  Mohammed  through  his  daughter  Fatima  and  nephew 
Ali.  b  A  member  of  Mohammed’s  tribe,  Koreish.  c  One 
of  a  high  caste  of  Mohammedans  in  India.  Cf.  Cid,  sidi. 
say'lng  (sa'Tng),  p.  pr.  <C*  vb.  n.  of  say.  Hence  :  n.  That 
which  is  said  ;  a  declaration  ;  a  statement,  esp.  a  pro¬ 
verbial  one  ;  an  aphorism  ;  proverb  ;  saw. 

Syn.  —  Adage,  maxim,  apothegm,  byword.  See  axiom. 
’sblood  (z’blfid),  interj.  An  abbreviation  of  God's  blood ;  — 
used  as  an  oath.  Archaic.  Shak. 

scab  (skSb),  n.  [ME.  scab,  scabbe,  prob.  of  Scand.  origin; 
cf.  Dan.  &  Sw.  slab ;  akin  to  ME.  shabbe ,  fr.  AS.  scitb, 
sceabb,  scebb,  and  to  E.  share  ;  cf.  L.  scabies ,  fr.  scabere  to 
scratch.  See  shave  ;  cf.  shab,  shabby.]  1.  An  incrus¬ 
tation  over  a  sore,  wound,  vesicle,  or  pustule,  formed  by 
the  drying  up  of  the  discharge  from  the  diseased  part. 

2.  The  itch  in  man  ;  also,  the  scurvy.  Colloq.  or  Obs. 

3.  The  mange,  esp.  w  hen  it  appears  on  sheep.  Chaucer. 

4.  Hort.  Any  one  of  various  more  or  less  destructive  fun¬ 
gus  diseases  of  cultivated  plants,  usually  indicated  by 
dark-colored  crustlike  spots.  The  apple  scab  is  caused  by 
Fusicladium  dendrUicum  ;  the  pear  scab,  by  F.  pirinum  ; 
the  lemon  and  orange  scab,  by  Cladosporium  citri :  the 
onion  scab,  by  Vermicufaria  circinans  ;  the  plum  scab,  by 
Cladosporium  carpophihnn  ;  the  potato  scab,  by  Obspuva 
scabies.  See  apple  scab,  etc.;  also  anthracnose. 

5.  Founding.  A  slight  irregular  protuberance  on  a  casting, 
caused  by  a  break  in  the  mold. 

6.  A  dirty,  paltry  fellow.  Low.  “  Out,  scab.”  Shak. 

7.  A  workman  w  ho  works  for  lower  wages  than,  or  under 
conditions  contrary  to,  those  prescribed  by  the  trade  union; 
also,  one  who  takes  the  place  of  a  workman  on  a  strike; 
a  rat;  —  used  opprobriously  by  trade-unionists.  Cant. 

scab,  v.  i.  ;  scabbed  (sk2bd);  scab'bing.  1.  To  become 
covered  with  a  scab ;  as,  the  wound  scabbed  over. 

2.  To  work  as  a  so-called  scab.  Cant. 
scab,  v.  t.  To  post  or  otherwise  treat  (a  job  or  work)  as 
such  that  any  one  working  will  be  treated  as  a  scab ;  also, 
to  cause  (a  job  or  work)  to  be  so  posted  or  treated.  Cant. 
scab'bard  (skSb'ard),  n.  [ME.  scaubert ,  scaulerk,  OF. 
escaubers ,  escauberz ,  pi.,  escalberc,  sing.,  prob.  of  G.  or 
Scand.  origin  ;  cf.  Icel.  skalpr  scabbard,  or  OHG.  scala 
husk,  shell,  G.  schale ,  G.  bergen  to  conceal.  Cf.  haueerk.] 

A  sheath  in  which  the  blade  of  a  sword,  dagger,  or  other 
cutting  weapon,  is  inclosed  when  not  in  use  ;  by  extension, 
a  sheath  for  any 
long  object,  as  a  , 
carbine. 

scab'bard,  v.  t.  a  To  put 


in  a  scabbard,  b  To  provide 
with  a  scabbard, 
scabbard  fish.  Any  long, 
compressed,  silver-colored  * 
fish  of  the  genus  Lepido- 
pus,  esp.  the  widely  distributed  L.  caudatus,  found  on  the 
European  coasts,  and  more  abundantly  about  New  Zea- 


Sayarene.  f  Saracen. 

sayde.  4*  sad. 

8ay'er  (sa'Sr),  n.  Onewhoeays. 
say'er,  n.  One  who  assays  or 
tests ;  an  inspector  ;  also,  one 
who  attempts.  Obs. 

Ba'yer  (sa'y?r),  n.  (Hind.  1-  Ar. 
mir,  sdyer,  remainder.]  Inland 
imposts  or  revenues  ;  esp..  arbi 
trary  levies  by  zemindars  on 
goods  in  transit.  Obs.  India. 
sayle  4*  sail,  to  dance, 
say'man.  n.  [.««?/  sample  -f 
m<i».]  One  who  assays.  Ohs. 
say'mas  ter,  n.  [See  say  sam¬ 
ple. J  A  master  of  assay  ;  one 
who  tries  or  proves.  Ohs. 
saynd.  4*  sand,  messenger, 
sayne.  say,  v.,  seine. 
Baynet.  Obs.  p.  p.  of  sain. 
l[say  n£te' (sS'nft'),  n.  (F.,fr. 
Sp.  sainete.]  Lit.,  tidbit ;  a  form 
of  entremes. 

sayntewary.  +  sanctuary. 
say'on  (sa'Bn),  n.  [OF.]  A 
medieval  sleeveless  jacket  worn 
by  peasants  and  soldiers, 
flays  ($5z),  pres,  indie.  3d  ner- 
sing.  of  say,  to  utter  in  words, 
say'-so'.  w.  CoUog.  What  one 
says  or  declares  ;  esp.  :  a  A  dic¬ 
tum  :  command,  b  An  affirma¬ 
tion  ;  a  report ;  rumor, 
saystange.  f  sokstano. 


■ay'yld.  Var.  ofSAYin. 

Sb.  Abbr.  Stibium  (antimony) 
(  Chem.,  without  period,  Sb). 
sb.  Abbr.  Substantive. 

S-  B.,  or  s.  b.  Abbr.  Small  bonds 
(used  on  the  tape  of  stock  tick¬ 
ers);  Bachelor  of  Science  ;  Sales 
Book  ;  single-breasted  ;  South 
Britain  (England  and  Wales), 
sbud'di-klns  ( z’hnd'I-kYnz),  in- 
trrj.  God’s  blood.  See  on. 

Sc.,  or  sc.  Abb  r.  Scandium 
( Chem.,  without  period.  Sc)  I 
scene  ;  science  ;  scilicet  (L-.  to 
wit)  ;  Scotch  ;  Scots  ;  Scottish  ; 
scruple  ;  sculpsit(L.,  he  (or  she) 
carved  (or  engraved)  it). 

Sc.  Abbr.  Senatus  consultum. 

S  C.  Abbr.  Scrip  ;  —  used  on  the 
tape  of  stock  tickers. 

8.  C.  Abbr.  South  Carolina ; 
Staff  Corps  ;  Supreme  Court, 
s.c.  Abbr.  Sharp, or  prompt, cash 
(Com.):  small  capitals  (Print.). 
■c-.  For  words  sometimes  begin¬ 
ning  sc-,  see  those  in  sii-.  sk-. 
•/c.  Abbr.  Com.  Son  compte 
( F.»  hts.  or  her,  account  i. 
scab-b&'do.  n.  I  Formed  with 
Sp.  ending  fr.  LL.  scabies  his- 
panica  syphilis,  lit.,  Spanish 
scurf.]  Venereal  disease.  Obs. 
scab'bard  plane.  =  scale- 
board  PLANE. 


ale.  senate,  eftre,  ftm,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofa  ;  eve,  Svent,  end,  recent,  makSr;  Ice,  Ill;  old,  Sbey,  6rb,  5dd,  s5ft,  connect ;  use,  finite,  urn,  up,  circus,  menUj 
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Foreign  Word,  f  Obsolete  Variant  of.  +  combined  with.  =  equals. 
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SCALE 


land,  where  it  is  called  frostfish  and  considered  an  excel¬ 
lent  food  fish. 

scab'bed  (skSb'gd  ;  skSbd),  a.  1.  Abounding  with  scabs; 
diseased  with  scab  or  scabies. 

2.  Mean  ;  paltry  ;  vile  ;  worthless.  Obs.  or  R.  Btfcon. 
gcab'ble  (skab'’l),  v.  t.  [Cf.  dial,  scabbing s,  scajflings,  clip¬ 
pings  of  stone,  scub  to  break  large  stones,  and  E.  scapple , 
shave .]  a  To  work  or  shape  roughly,  as  stone  before  leav¬ 
ing  the  quarry,  b  To  dress  in  any  way  short  of  tine  tooling 
or  rubbing,  as  stone.  —  scab'bler  (-ler),  n. 
scab'bling  (skSb'lTug),  n.  A  fragment  or  chip  of  3tone. 
scab'by  (-T),  a.  ;  scab'bi-er  (-T-er) ;  scab'bi-est.  1.  Af¬ 
fected  with  scabs  ;  full  of  scabs  ;  consisting  of  scabs. 

2.  Diseased  with  the  scab,  or  mange  ;  mangy.  Swift. 

3.  a  Founding.  Marred  with  scabs,  as  a  casting,  b  Injured 
by  the  attachment  of  shellfish,  as  a  tortoise  shell,  c  Print. 
Of  printed  matter,  spotty  or  blotched. 

4.  Mean  ;  low  ;  vile;  as,  a  scabby  trick. 

scab  fungus  Any  fungus  which  causes  scab.  See  scab,  4. 
sca'bi-es  (ska'bl-ez),  n.  [L.]  The  itch  ;  mange. 

Sea  bi-O'sa  (-o'sa),  n.  [NL.  See  scabious,  n.]  Bot.  A 
large  genus  of  Old  World  dipsacaceous  herbs  having  ter¬ 
minal  heads  of  flowers  subtended  by  a  leafy  involucre.  The 
corolla  is  5-cleft,  often  bilabiate  ;  there  are  four  stamens. 
Several  9pecies  are  cultivated.  See  2d  scabious  a 
sca'bl  ous  (ska'bT-ws),  a.  [L.  scabiosus ,  fr.  scabies  the 
scab  :  cf.  F.  scabieux .]  Consisting  of  scabs  ;  hence  :  rough  ;  j 
itchy  ;  leprous ;  as,  scabious  eruptions, 
sca'bl  OUS,  n.  [F.  scabieuse,  or  LL.  scabiosa  (sc.  herba ) ;  j 

—  prob.  so  named  because  supposed  to  be  a  remedy  for  ! 
scabies.  See  scabious,  a.]  a  Any  plant  of  the  genus  Sca¬ 
biosa ,  as  the  8wfeet  scabious  (S.  atropurpuren),  field  sca¬ 
bious  ( S .  arvensis ),  blue  scabious  ( S .  succisa),  etc.  b  = 
HOKSEWEEI)  a.  C  The  daisy  fleabane.  U.  S. 

scab  mite  Any  of  several  small  mites  that  cause  scab,  or 
mange,  esp.  Psoroptes  communis,  that 
causes  it  m  sheep,  horses,  and  cattle, 
and  Chorioptes  symbiotes ,  var.  ovis, 
that  causes  foot  scab  in  sheep, 
sea  bri'ti-es  (skd-brtsh'T-ez),  n.  [L.] 

Ned.  Morbid  condition  of  the  skin 
in  which  it  is  rough  or  scabby, 
sca'brous  (ska'brws),  a.  [L.  scabro- 
sus ,  fr.  scaber  rough  :  cf.  F.  scabrem :.] 

1.  Rough  to  the  touch,  like  a  file;  hav¬ 
ing  small  raised  dots,  scales, or  points; 
scabby  ;  scurfy  ;  scaly,  as  a  leaf. 

2.  Harsh;  unmusical.  Now  Rare. 

—  sca'brous-ness,  n. 
scad  (skXd),  n.  [Cf.  shad.]  a  A 

saurel.  b  The  goggler.  c  The  friar 
skate.  Scot,  d  The  cigar  fish, 
scaf'fold  (skSf'old),  n.  [OF.  escafaut 
(var.  of  eschafau(l)t),  escadafaut ,  F. 
ichafaud ;  prob.  orig.  the  same  word 
asE.  &F.  catafalque ,  It.  catafalco ,  but  with  a  prefixed  es-, 
L.  ex-.  See  catafalque.]  1.  Any  of  various  temporary 
structures  of  timber,  boards,  etc.  ;  as  :  a  A  platform  for  ex¬ 
hibiting  a  spectacle  or  for  seating  spectators  at  a  show,  b 
A  stage  or  platform,  usually  elevated,  for  the  execution  of 
a  criminal  ;  as,  to  die  on  the  scaffold,  c  An  elevated  plat¬ 
form  for  supporting  workmen  and  materials  in  building. 

2.  A  theater  gallery.  Obs. 

3  An  elevated  platform  on  which  a  corpse  is  placed. 
Among  certain  North  American  Indians  it  affords  the 
means  of  disposing  of  the  dead,  instead  of  interment. 

4.  Metal.  An  accumulation  of  adherent,  partly  fused  ma¬ 
terial  forming  a  shelf,  or  dome-shaped  obstruction,  above 
the  tuyeres  in  a  blast  furnace. 

scaf'fold.  v.  t.  ;  -fold-ed  (-fol-d?d) ;  -fold-ino.  To  furnish 
or  uphold  with  a  scaffold  ;  also,  to  place  on  a  scaffold. 
SCaf'fold  age  (-fol-daj),  n.  A  scaffold;  stage;  scaffolding.  R. 
scaf'fold  Jng.  n.  1.  A  scaffold  or  system  of  scaffolds;  a 
supporting  framework  ;  also,  materials  for  scaffolds 
2.  Metal.  Formation  of  a  scaffold  in  a  blast  furnace,  cu¬ 
pola,  or  the  like  ;  also,  a  scaffold  so  formed, 
scagl  lo'la  (skXl-yo'ld),  n.  [It.  scagliuola ,  dim.  of  scaglia 
a  scale,  a  shell,  a  chip  of  marble.]  An  imitation  of  orna¬ 
mental  stone  consisting  of  a  substratum  of  finely  ground 
gypsum  mixed  with  glue,  variegated  on  its  surface  while 
soft,  with  marble,  spar,  or  granite  dust,  etc.,  and  subse¬ 
quently  polished.  It  is  used  for  floors,  columns,  and  other 
ornamental  interior  work. 

sca'la  (ska'ld),  n.;  L.  pi.  -lje  (-le).  [L.,  a  ladder.]  1.  Surg. 

A  machine  which  w'as  formerly  employed  lor  reducing  dis¬ 
locations  of  the  humerus. 

2.  Anat.  Any  of  the  three  spiral  canals  of  the  cochlea, 
scal'a-ble  (skal'd-b’l),  a.  Capable  of  being  scaled, 
scal'age  (skal'aj),  n.  1.  An  allowance  or  percentage  by 
which  anything  is  scaled  down,  as  listed  weights,  bulks,  or 
prices,  of  goods,  to  compensate  for  shrinkage,  abrasion,  etc. 
2-  Act  of  scaling  in  weight,  quantity,  or  dimensions. 
Bca'lar  (ska'ldr),  a.  [L.  scalaris  (cf.  scalary).  See 
scale  a  ladder.]  1.  Scalary.  Obs. 

2.  Math.  Following  the  laws  of  arithmetical  algebra  ;  — 
applied  to  numbers  both  real  and  ideal, 
scalar  function.  Math.,  a  real  numerical  magnitude,  one-  or 
many-valued  for  each  point  of  a  three-dimensioned  extent, 
sca'lar,  n.  Math,  a  III  quaternions,  an  undirected  quantity, 
a  pure  real  number;  —  disting,  from  a  rector.  By  some, 
scalar  is  used  to  include  imaginaries.  b  A  scalar  number. 


Scab  Mite  ( Psoroptes 
communis).  Muchen 
lurged. 


Bcab'bed  ness  (sk&b'Pd-nPs),  n. 
See  -ness. 

scab'ber,  n.  =  scab,  7 
Cant  V  Rare.  [scabby. I 

Bcab'bi-ly  (nkab'T-lt),  adc  of  | 
Bcab'bi-ness.  >/  See  ness. 
Bcabel'lum(skd-hfl'/7m),  n.;  L. 
pi.  -Bella  (-d).  [L.J  Music.  An 
ancient  percussion  instrument 
of  two  metal  plates  joined  by  a 
hinge,  and  fastened  to  the  foot. 
Bcaberge.  f  scabbard. 
sea  ber'u-lous  ( sk ti-bPr'dfvl ^7s) , 
a.  [Dim-  fr.  L.  scaber  rough.] 
Hot.  Minutely  scabrous, 
acabine.  -f*  f.chevin, 
aca'brate  (skS'brltt),  a.  [L.  sea¬ 
ler  rough  -f  -ate.]  riot.  Tending 
to  he  scabrous.  [brous  Obs.\ 
ic&'bre.  a.  [L.  scaber.]  Sen-1 
ica  bred'l  ty  ( skd-brPd'T-tT),  n. 
(Cf.  L.  scabrer/o,  fr.  scaber 
rough;  or  L.  scab  rid  us  rough.] 
Roughness  ;  rugged  ness.  Obs. 


sca-bres'cent  (skd-brPs'Pnt),  a. 
[L.  scaber  rough  4-  -escent  ] 
ScabernlouR.  [ulous.  Hare.' 
Bca'brid  (ska'brYd),  a.  Seaher- 
sca  bri-us'eu  lose  (ska  brY-iis' 
k fl-los),  sea  bri-UB'cu-louB  ( -Ins), 
a.  [Dim.  fr.  L  scaber.  See 
scabrous]  Scaberulous.  Rare 
aca-bros'i  -ty  (sko-brbs'T-tl),  n. 
Seal »red '.tv.  Obs .  f  E 1  era m pa n e.  | 
scab'wort  (scfln'wGrC ),  n.  \ 
Bcache.  s*  atch,  a  crutch, 
sca-cur'cule  (skd-kftr'kul),  n. 
AlsoBca-cur'cu-la  (-kfl-h>).  Al¬ 
chemy.  A  spirit  derived  from 
the  os  cordis  of  the  hart. 
Bcaddaw  +  shadow. 

Bead 'die  (dial.  sk&d'M,  sk  Ad'*l), 
a.  (Akin  to  E.  scathe.]  Obs. 
or  Dial.  Eng.  1.  Noxious.  Obs. 

2.  Fierce  ;  cruel.  Obs. 

3.  Mischievous  ;  thievish. 

4.  Timid  :  nervous:  skittish, 
scad'dle.  n.  Injury  ;  mischief; 


Sca-la'rl-a  (skd-la'rT-d;  115),  n.  [NL.,  in  L.,  flight  of  steps, 
neut.  pi.  of  scalaris.  See  scalar.] 

Zool.  The  genus  of  ptenoglossate 
inollusk8  containing  the  typical  wen- 
tietraps,  the  type  of  a  family,  Seal'-  /ft 
a  ri'i  dae  (skai  d-ri'I-de).  —  sca-la'- 
ri  an  (ska-la'rl-fin),  a. 
sca-lar'i  form  (skd-lSr'T-fOrm),  a.  /  X2 
[See  Scalaria  ;  -form.]  1.  Resem- 
bling  a  ladder  ;  having  transverse  bars  Scalaria  (5.  Ixneata). 
or  markings  like  the  rounds  of  a  ladder  ;  as,  scalariform 
cells  or  pits  in  plants. 

2.  Zo'dl.  Like,  or  pert,  to,  Scalaria  or  the  Scalariid®. 
acalariform  duct  or  vessel,  Bot.,  a  tracheal  vessel  provided 
with  parallel  transversely  elongated  pits  or  markings,  ar¬ 
ranged  in  rows  like  the  steps  of  a  ladder. 

Sca'la  San'ta  (ska'la  san'ta).  [It.]  Lit.,  Holy  Staircase  ; 
a  flight  of  28  stone  steps  in  a  part  of  the  Lateran  Palace.  It 
is  supposed  to  have  been  in  Pilate’s  palace  in  Jerusalem  and 
to  have  been  brought  to  Rome  by  St.  Helena, 
scal'a  wag,  scal'la  wag  (skSl'a-wSg),  n.  1.  An  animal 
of  little  value,  because  of  poor  feeding,  smallness,  etc. 

2.  A  scamp  ;  a  scapegrace.  Collog. 

3.  U.  S.  Hist.  A  white  Southerner  who  acted  as  a  Re¬ 
publican  in  the  time  of  reconstruction  after  the  Civil  War  ; 
—  so  railed  in  contempt  by  Southern  Democrats.  '  Slang. 

scald  (skold  ;  skald  ;  277),  n.  Also  skald.  [Icel.  skald .] 
One  of  the  ancient  Scandinavian  poets  and  historiogra¬ 
phers;  a  Norse  reciter  and  singer  of  heroic  poems,  eulogies, 
etc.;  rarely,  a  bard  of  any  ancient  Teutonic  tribe, 
scald  (skold),  v.  t.  ;  scald'ed;  scald'ing.  [ME.  scalden, 
OF.  escauder ,  var.  of  eschalder ,  eschauder,  F.  echauder ,  fr. 
L.  ex caldare;  ex  -f-  caldus,  calidus .  warm,  hot.  See  ex-  ; 
caldron.]  1.  To  burn  with  hot  liquid  or  steam  ;  to  pain  or 
injure  by  contact  with  any  hot  fluid,  or,  formerly,  fire. 

2.  a  To  cause  (a  liquid)  to  come  to  a  boil,  b  To  cook  slight¬ 
ly  by  the  action  of  steam,  boiling  water,  milk,  or  the  like. 

3.  To  subject  to  the  action  of  boiling  water,  as  for  cleans¬ 
ing,  for  loosening  hair  or  feathers  on  a  slaughtered  animal 
or  bird,  or  for  loosening  the  skin  of  certain  fruits  and  vege¬ 
tables. 

scald,  n  1.  A  burn,  or  injury  to  the  skin  or  flesh,  by  some 
hot  liquid,  or  by  steam. 

2.  A  diseased  condition  of  plants  due  to  hot,  dry  w  eather, 
causing  withering  or  browning  of  foliage,  etc.  ;  hence,  any 
physiological  discoloration,  as  of  apples  in  storage, 
scald,  scalled  (skbld),  a.  [See  scall.]  1.  Scabby;  scurfy. 
Obs.  or  R.  Cursor  Mundi. 

2.  Scurvy  ;  shabby  ;  contemptible  ;  as,  scald  rimers.  Obs. 
scald  crow,  the  hooded  crow.  Ireland.—  8.  head,  Med.,  any  of 
several  diseases  of  the  scalp  characterized  by  pustules  (the 
dried  discharge  of  w  hich  forms  scales)  and  by  falling  out 
of  the  hair. 

scald,  n.  1.  Scurf  on  the  head.  See  scall.  Spenser. 
2.  A  scabby  or  shabby  fellow  ;  —  a  term  of  abuse.  Obs. 
scald'fish'  (skfild'fTsh'),  n.  [Peril,  fr.  scald ,  a.  -J- Jish.] 
The  lantern  flounder. 

scald'ic  (skfil'dTk  ;  skal'-),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  scalds 
of  t lie  Norsemen  ;  as,  scaldic  poetry. 

scald'ing  (skbl'dTng),  p.  pr  &  vb.  n.  of  scald.  Specif.: 
rb.  n.  a  Act  or  process  of  burning  by  steam  or  hot  liquid, 
b  A  quantity  scalded  or  to  be  scalded.  Dial.  Eng.  c  pi. 
Things  cooked  or  prepared  by  scalding.  Obs.  or  Dial. 
scale  (skiil),  n .  [ME.  scale,  fr.  OF.  escale  cup,  of  Teutonic 
origin  ;  cf.  D.  schaal  a  scale,  bowl,  G.  schale,  OHG.  scala , 
Dan.  skaal  drinking  cup,  bowl,  dish,  Sw.  skat,  Icel.  skal 
balance,  dish,  akin  to  AS.  scale.']  1.  A  drinking  vessel ; 
a  bowl  ;  a  cup.  Obs.  Ancren  Riwle. 

2.  The  dish  of  a  balance;  hence,  usually  pi.,  the  balance 
itself  ;  an  instrument  or  machine  for  weighing  ;  as,  to  turn 
the  scale.  Also  used  fig.  ;  as,  his  fate  was  in  the  scale  ; 
the  scales  of  Justice. 

3.  [ cap .]  pi.  Astron.  The  sign  or  constellation  Libra  ;  the 
Balance. 

scale,  v.  t.  ;  scaled  (skald);  scal'ing  (skal'Tng).  1.  To 
weigh  in  scales  ;  also,  to  measure  ;  compare. 

Scaling  his  present  bearing  with  his  past.  Shak. 

2.  To  have  a  weight  of ;  to  weigh. 

3.  To  make,  or  to  lay  out  so  as  to  be,  of  exact  weight, 
quantity,  or  dimensions  ;  specif.,  to  divide  into  exact  parts 
by  weight ;  as,  to  scale  dough  into  loaves.  Collog. 

scale,  n.  [ME.  scale ,  OF.  escale.  F.  ecale ,  of  Teutonic 
origin  ;  cf.  D.  schaal ,  G.  schale ,  OHG.  scala,  Dan.  A'  Sw. 
ska/  a  shell,  Dan.  skitel  a  fish  scale,  Goth,  skalja  tile,  akin 
to  AS.  scealn  husk,  and  E.  shale ,  shell.  Cf.  shale,  shell.] 

1.  In  animals,  a  small,  more  or  less  flattened,  rigid,  and 
definitely  circumscribed  plate  forming  part  of  the  external 
body  covering.  Scales  of  fishes  consist  of  dermal  bony 
tissue,  and  in  recent  forms  are  commonly  in  imbricated 
rows,  their  posterior  edges  partly  overlapping.  In  some 
cases  they  are  coated  with  ectodermic  enamel.  The  chief 
types  of  fish  scales  ar eplacoid,  ganoid,  cycloid,  and  ctenoid- 
The  scales  of  reptiles,  and  of  the  legs  of  birds,  are  horny, 
and  are  simply  circumscribed  and  slightly  differentiated 
areas  of  the  epidermis.  Those  of  a  few  mammals  (as  cer¬ 
tain  anteaters)  are  epidermic  outgrowths.  Those  of  inver¬ 
tebrates,  as  on  the  wings  of  Lepidoptera,  are  commonly 
chitinous  outgrowths. 

2.  Hence,  any  layer  or  leaf  of  metal  suggestive  of  a  fish 
scale  ;  a  flake;  as,  a  scale  of  iron,  bone,  etc. ;  also,  a  scab. 

3.  Either  of  the  pieces  fastened  one  on  each  side  of  the 
tang  of  a  knife,  w  eapon,  etc.,  to  form  the  handle. 

4.  Short  for  scale  insect. 


6.  BoL  a  One  of  the  cataphyllary  leaves  serving  in  most 
seed  plants  to  protect  a  bud  before  expansion  ;  a  bud  scale. 
See  bud,  1 ,  bud  scale,  b  Any  thin,  membranaceous,  chatty, 
or  woody  bract ;  as,  the  scale  of  an  alder  catkin,  c 
One  of  the  chatty  pale®  clothing  the  stipe  in  some  ferns, 
d  The  small  appendage  at  the  base  of  the  petal  in  Silena- 
cea*,  etc.  e  One  of  the  disklike  trichomes  which  make 
up  the  characteristic  silvery  or  scurfy  pubescence  of  the 
foliage  in  certain  plants,  as  Elseagnus. 

6.  Crude  paraffin,  obtained  in  petroleum  refiuing  by  filter¬ 
ing  from  the  heavier  oils. 

7.  A  hard  incrustation  deposited  on  the  inside  of  a  vessel 
in  which  water  is  heated,  as  a  steam  boiler.  The  scale 
from  sea  water  consists  principally  of  calcium  sulphate  ; 
from  fresh  water,  of  the  carbonates  of  calcium,  magne¬ 
sium,  and  iron,  calcium  sulphate,  etc.  Being  a  noncon¬ 
ductor  of  heat,  scale  in  any  amount  is  very  objectionable. 

8.  Metal.  The  black  scaly  coating  of  oxide  (esp.  magnetic 
oxide,  Fe304)  on  the  surface  of  heated  iron,  as  in  forging, 
rolling,  etc.;  — called  specif,  hammer  scale,  forge  scale , 
mill  scale,  etc.  Also,  a  similar  coating  upon  other  metals. 

9.  A  film  ;  a  thin  coating  or  covering ;  as,  a  scale  of  ice. 
scale  (skal),  v.  t.  1.  To  strip  or  clear  of  scales  or  scale. 

2.  To  take  off  in  thin  layers  or  scales,  as  tartar  from  the 

teeth  ;  to  pare  off,  as  a  surface  ;  to  remove  as  if  consisting 
of  a  scale  or  scales;  also,  to  take  off  the  surface  of  ;  to  peel; 
husk,  as  chestnuts.  “If  all  the  mountains  were  scaled,  and 
the  earth  made  even.”  T.  Burnet. 

3.  Gun.  To  clean,  as  the  inside  of  an  old-time  cannon,  by 
the  explosion  of  a  small  quantity  of  powder.  Obs. 

4.  To  form  into  scales,  or  to  form  scale  on  ;  as,  leprosy 
scales  one’s  skin  ;  lime  w’ater  scales  a  boiler. 

6  Obs.  or  Scot.  <£  Dial.  Eng.  a  To  scatter;  disperse; 
as,  to  scale  a  crowd  b  To  spread,  as  manure,  c  To  spill. 
6.  a  To  cause  to  skip  on  a  w  ater  surface  by  throwing,  as  a 
thin,  flat  stone,  b  To  throw  or  project,  as  a  thin,  flat  stone 
or  a  clam  shell,  so  that  the  edge  cuts  the  air. 
scale,  v.  i.  1.  To  separate  and  come  off  in  thin  layers  or 
lam  in®  ;  as,  some  sandstone  scales  by  exposure, 

2.  To  separate  ;  to  scatter.  Obs.  or  Scot.  &  Dial.  Eng. 
scale,  n.  [L.  scalae ,  pi.,  scala,  staircase,  ladder;  akin  to 
scandere  to  climb.  See  scan  ;  cf.  escalade.]  1.  A  lad¬ 
der  ;  a  series  of  steps ;  a  means  of  ascending.  Obs.  or  R. 

2.  Hence,  anything  graduated,  esp.  when  employed  as  a 
measure  or  rule,  or  uiaiked  by  lines  at  regular  intervals. 
Specif.  :  a  A  mathematical  instrument,  consisting  of  a  slip 
of  wood,  ivory,  or  metal,  with  one  or  more  sets  of  spaces 
graduated  and  numbered  on  its  surface,  for  measuring  or 
laying  off  distances,  dimensions,  etc.,  as  in  drawing,  plot¬ 
ting,  etc.  See  G  unter’s  scale,  b  A  series  of  spaces  marked 
by  lines,  representing  pro[Ft)rtionately  larger  distances;  as,  a 
scale  of  miles,  feet,  etc.,  for  a  map  or  plan,  c  A  basis  for 
a  numeral  system  ;  as,  the  decimal  or  binary  scale. 

3.  Music,  a  A  graduated  series  of  tones,  ascending  or  de¬ 

scending  in  order  of  pitch  according  to  a  specified  scheme 
of  their  intervals.  The  typical  interval  scheme  of  the 
ancient  Greek  scales  was  the  tetrachord  ;  of  the  medie¬ 
val  scales,  the  hexachord  ;  and  of  the  modern  scales,  the 
octave.  According  to  the  number  of  tones  it  has  to  the  oc¬ 
tave,  a  scale  is  pentatonic,  heptalonic,  etc.  A  modern  dia¬ 
tonic  scale  is  properly  the  gamut,  or  ascending  or  descend¬ 
ing  tone  of  any  key  (w  hieh  see)  in  the  major  or  minor  mode, 
though  scale  is  commonly  synonymous  with  mode,  itschiet 
forms  being  classified  as:  (1)  The  major  scale,  having  its 
tones  in  the  following  order  of  intervals  from  the  keynote 
(C,  for  example),  C-D-E-F-G- A -B~c,  the  sign  -  denoting 
a  whole  step,  ~  a  half  step.  The  values  of  these  intervals 
(when  pure  ;  see  belowr),  expressed  in  the  vibration  ratios 
of  the  successive  tones,  are  as  in  this  typical  scale  : 

D  to  C,  E  to  D,  F  to  E,  G  to  F,  A  to  G,  B  to  A,  c  to  B. 

9  :  H,  10  :  9,  10  ;  15,  9  :  8,  10  :  9,  9  :  8,  10  :  15. 

(2)  The  minor  scale,  having  three  forms  :  (a)  the  original 

minor,  with  the  same  tones  as  the  relative  major,  but  with 
its  intervals  in  the  follow  ing  order  (assuming  A  as  key¬ 
note),  A- B^C -D-E~F-G-a ;  (b)  the  harmonic  minor,  with 
its  interval  order  as  follows,  A  BwC-D-E~F-f-G£wa,  the 
sign  -f  denoting  a  step  and  a  half ;  ( c )  the  melodic  minor, 
with  interval  order  as  in  the  following,  A-B-C-D-E-F# 
-G?^a  (ascending),  a-G-FwE-D-C^B- A  (descending).  The 
chromatic  scale  consists  of  a  diatonic  scale,  w  ith  the  five 
intermediate  semitones  —  in  all  thirteen  tones  to  the  oc¬ 
tave.  A  scale  is  pure  w  hen  its  tones  have  exact  harmonic 
relations  to  the  keynote,  as  a  major  scale  when  its  tones 
have  the  follow  ing  vibration  ratios  to  the  keynote : 
k-  g  A- f  $  k-  f  A  -  §  A'-  V5  k~2k  ;  it  in  tempered  when,  as  in  mod¬ 
ern  keyboard  instruments,  slight  alterations  of  these  ra¬ 
tios  are  introduced.  See  temperament,  b  A  scale  on 
a  given  keynote;  as,  the  scale  of  G.  It  is  understood 
to  be  major,  unless  otherwise  mentioned,  c  The  com¬ 
pass  of  a  voice  or  instrument,  d  The  ratio  between  the 
width  and  the  length  of  an  organ  pipe,  breadth  giving 
fullness  and  sonority  of  tone,  narrow  ness  giving  thin  and 
stringlike  tones. 

4-  Gradation  ;  succession  of  ascending  and  descending 
steps  and  degrees ;  progressive  series  ;  scheme  of  compar¬ 
ative  rank  or  order  ;  a  graded  system  ;  as,  a  scale  of  being; 
a  scale  of  wages ;  a  scale  of  taxation  ;  a  scale  of  tints. 

5-  Relative  dimensions,  without  difference  in  proportion 
of  parts ;  size  or  degree  of  the  parts  or  components  in  any 
complex  thing,  compared  with  other  like  things;  esp.,  the 
relative  proportion  of  the  linear  dimensions  of  the  parts  of 
a  drawing,  map,  model,  etc.,  to  the  dimensions  of  the  cor¬ 
responding  parts  of  the  object  that  is  represented ;  as,  a 
map  on  a  scale  of  an  inch  to  a  mile. 


confusion.  Obs.  nr  Dud.  Eng 
scad'dle.  »•-  >.  To  run  off  in 
fright.  Collog.  Sr  Dial. 
Bcade(skad)  Scot.  &  dial  Eng. 
of  sc  a  tii  k  :  obs.  pret.  of  shed. 
Scad'lock.  See  Scaki.kt,  Will 
scads  (skadz).  n.jd.  Slang,  C. 
.s',  a  Money,  b  A  large  quantity 
Sc* 'an  (se'rfn ).  a.  [Or  oxa ir  s 
left,  western.]  Western  ;  —  of  a 
gate  of  ancient  Troy. 

8caef.  Ohs  pret.  of 'shove. 
acaeft.  shaft. 
scaerpe.  ~  sharp. 
scset.  n.  See  sceatt. 
scaethe  ^  sheath. 
scaev'i  ty,  n.  [1.  scaerilns.]  I’n- 
luckiness;  left-handedness  Obs. 
scaff  (sk&f),  r.  t  [Cf.  Norw. 
dial,  skaffa  to  provide  food, 
akin  to  G.  schaff'en  to  provide,  to 
work.  E.  shape.]  Scot,  a  To 
provide  (food),  d  To  sponge  ; 


to  get  dishonorably.  —  i.  To 
wander  about  —  n.  Food 
scaff 'er,  n  A  collector  of  pro¬ 
visions  ;  a  parasite.  Obs.  Scot. 
Bcaff'er-y,  n.  [Cf  dial,  scoff 
anything  collected  by  dishonor¬ 
able  begging,  food  Cf.  scaff, 
r.  t.]  Extortion  Obs.  Scot. 
scaff 'ie  (skaf'T),  n.  [Cf.  scav- 
kno  er.  or  Ir.  scuabaaoir  sweep¬ 
er.  scavenger,  Gael  sgnabadoir , 
fr.  L.  scopa  broom.]  A  scaven¬ 
ger  Scot. 

scaf'fle  (dial,  fkaf^’l).  n.  [Cf. 
shovel.]  A  kind  of  spade. 
Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 
scaff'ling  (-ling  ;  -ltn),  n.  A 
young  eel.  Eng.  [net.  U  S.\ 
scaff  net.  A  kind  of  large  scoop  I 
scaf'fold-er.  //.  One  sitting  in 
the  scaffold  of  a  theater.  Obs. 
scaff'-raff  ( skaf'raf'),  n.  Rif- 
raft  :  rabble.  Scot. 

■caft  Obs.  pret.  of  shave. 


scagl'ia  (skill rya),  n.  (It  See 

scagliola.J  A  kind  of  Italian 
limestone,  typically  reddish, 
scagl  io-la'iat  (-yo-la'Ist),  n.  A 
workman  in  scagliola. 
sc&il.  Obs  or  Scot.  A  dial.  Eng 
var.  of  scale,  to  disperse,  etc. 
Bcain.  Obs.  pret.  of  shine. 
scaine  +  skf.in. 
scalth  (skufcb  ;  skath).  Scot,  or 
dial.  Eng.  var.  of  scathe. 

||  Sca'la,  La  (la  skii'la).  [It.] 
A  famous  opera  bouse  nt  Milan, 
Italy,  built  in  177K. 

|i  sca'la  cae'li.  [LL.]  A  ladder 
to  (of)  heaven. 

sea-lade'  (sko-lad').  sca-la'do 
(-la'dC),  v.  Mil.  Obs.  aphetic 
forms  of  ESCALADE 
sca'la-ry  (ska'ln-rY),  a.  [L. 
scala  ns.]  Like  a  ladder.  Obs 
scald  (Scot,  skad,  skfdd).  Obs. 
or  Scot.  var.  of  scold. 
scald  (sk61d),  n.  The  European 


dodder.  Dial.  Eng. 

scald,  a  Scorching  Obs  Scot. 
||  Beal  da-ban'eo.  n.  [It.,  lit., 
one  who  keens  a  seat  warm.] 
One  who  declaims  with  heat; 
—  applied  to  the  Puritans  Obs. 
scaidand,  ti  A  torrent.  Obs. 
scald'ber-ry  (s  k  6  I  d'b  5  r-t),  n. 
[Cf.  scald,  a. ]  The  European 
blackberry  ( Rnbus  fruticosns ), 
a  reputed  cure  for  scald  head, 
scald'er  (skfil'dPr  ;  skal'-),  n. 
A  scald,  or  Scandinavian  poet, 
scald'er  (dial.  eka'dPr.  skft'- 
dPr),  v.  1.  To  scald  ;  blister 
Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng.  —  n.  One  that 
scalds;  also,  a  vessel  for  scalding. 
||  scal-di'no  (ska.  1-d  e'n5),  n.  ; 
pi.  -N i  (-ne).  [It.]  An  earthen¬ 
ware  brazier.  [dodder  I 

Bcald'weed  ,  n.  =  scald,  the  I 
8cale(skal)  »  [Cf.  Icel.  skdli, 
Norw.  dial,  ian/r.]  A  hut  *r 
shed.  Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 


♦ood,  foot ;  out,  oil ;  chair  ;  go ;  sing,  iqk  ;  then,  thin ;  natjjre,  verdure  (250) ;  K  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144) ;  boN  ;  yet ;  7h  =  z  in  azure.  Number,  refer  to  §§  in  Guide. 
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Caterpillar  ( Lsetilia 
cocculivora)  a  imago  ; 
b  Larva. 


6.  Assault  by  mounting  ladders  ;  escalade.  Obs. 
scale  of  chords,  a  graduated  scale  on  which  are  given  the 
lengths  of  the  chords  of  arcs  from  0°  to  DO  in  a  circle  of 
given  radius  ;  —  used  in  measuring  and  plotting  angles.  — 

1.  of  fusibility,  hardness,  etc.  See  fusibility,  hardness,  2,  etc. 
scale  (skalj,  v.  1.  [Cf.  It.  scalare ,  fr.  L.  scalae ,  scald.  See 

SCALE  a  ladder.]  1.  To  climb  by  a  ladder,  or  as  if  by  a 
ladder  ;  to  ascend  by  steps  or  by  climbing  ;  to  clamber  up  ; 
hence,  to  ascend  ;  as,  to  scale  the  wall  of  a  fort.  Shelley. 

2.  To  make  or  pattern  in  regularly  graded  proportions; 
hence,  to  judge  proportionately,  as  persons  or  things. 

3.  To  measure  (logs)  to  ascertain  the  number  of  board 
feet  in  them  ;  also,  to  estimate  the  yield  of  in  board  feet, 
as  of  standing  timber.  U.  S.  dc  Canada. 

4.  To  reduce  according  to  a  fixed  ratio  or  scale ;  —  some¬ 
times  with  down  ;  as,  to  scale  down  debts,  wages,  etc. 

Sy n.  —  See  ascend. 

scale,  v.  i.  To  afford  an  ascent,  as  by  steps;  also,  to  climb, 
scale  armor  or  armour.  Armor  made  of  small  metallic 
scales  overlapping,  and  fastened  upon  leather  or  cloth. 
Bcale-back'  (skal'bXk'),  n.  Any  of  numerous  cluetopod 
worms  of  Polyno'e  and  allied  genera  which  have  two  rows 
of  large  scales,  called  elytra ,  along  the  back. 
scale-beam7  (-bein'),  n.  1.  The  lever  or  beam  of  a  balance  ; 
the  lever  of  a  platform  scale,  to  which  the 
poise  is  applied. 

2.  A  weighing  apparatus 
with  a  sliding  weight,  re¬ 
sembling  a  steelyard. 

scale'board'  (skal-bord-  ;  A  Scalebeam, 

colloq.  skib'erd),  n.  [3d  ^  2 

scale  board."]  A  very  thin  board  ;  specif.  :  a  Print.  A 
very  thin  slip  of  wood  for  use  in  justifying,  b  A  thin  leaf 
of  wood  used  for  veneering,  or  for  the  back  of  a  picture. 
Scale  caterpillar.  The  larva  of  a  small  moth  (Lietilia  coc- 
cidivora)  related  to  the  pyra- 
lids,  that  feeds  on  scale  insects, 
soaled  (skald),  a.  1.  Covered 
with  scales  or  scalelike  struc¬ 
ture,  as  a  fish,  reptile,  or  moth. 

2  Without  scales,  or  with  the 
scales  removed  ;  as,  scaled  her¬ 
ring. 

3  Zobl.  Having  feathers  which 
in  appearance  or  arrangement  1 
somewhat  resemble  scales ;  as,  Scale 
the  scaled  doves  (genus  Scarda- 
ftlla)  of  tropical  America ;  the 
scaled  partridge,  or  scaled  quail,  Callipepla  squamata ,  of  the 
southwestern  United  States  and  northern  Mexico. 

scale  duck,  a  A  sheldrake,  b  A  merganser.  Locals  Brit. 
scale  fern  A  small  European  poly  pod  iaceous  fern(6We- 
rach  ceterach)  with  chaffy,  coriaceous  fronds, 
scale  insect-  Any  of  numerous  small  but  very  prolific 
liomopterous  insects  of  the  family  Coccidae  ;  a  bark  louse ; 
in  a  broad  sense,  any  member  of  that  family.  The  young 
of  both  sexes  suck  the  juices  of  plants.  The  adult  males 
have  one  pair  of  wings,  but  no  mouth  parts,  and  cannot 
feed*  while  the  adult  female  usually  attaches  herself  per¬ 
manently  to  the  plant  aifd  degenerates  into  a  degraded, 
often  scalelike,  form  in  which  most  of  the  external  organs 
disappear.  Many  Coccidieare  remarkable  for  the  secretions 
produced  by  the  body,  which  may  form  a  shieldlike  cover¬ 
ing  for  the  female  and  her  eggs  or  take  the  form  of  a  waxy 
or  powdery  substance.  Lac  and  Chinese  wax  are  produced 
by  insects  of  this  family,  while  others,  as  the  cochineal 
insect  (which  see),  produce  dyes.  Many  are  pests  of  the 
garden  and  of  fruit  trees,  as  species  of  the  genera  Aspitlio- 
tu.U&ee  circular  scale),  lcerya ,  Lecanium,  and  Mytilaspis. 
See  orange  scale,  Jtlust. 

scale  moss  Any  foliose  hepatic  or  liverwort ;  —  so  called 
from  the  small  imbricated  scalelike  leaves  of  most  of  the 
species.  See  Hepatic.e. 

sea  lene'  (ska-len'),  a.  [L.  scalenus ,  Gr.  aKakrjvo^ :  cf.  F. 
scalene.]  1.  Georn.  a  Having  the  sides  and  angles  un¬ 
equal  ;  —  saidof  a  triangle.  See  triangle,  Illust.  b  Having 
the  axis  inclined  to  the  base  ;  as,  a  scalene,  or  oblique,  cone. 
2.  Anal.  Designating,  or  pertaining  to,  a  scalenus  muscle, 
sea  lene-,  n.  A  scalene  triangle, 
sca  le  no  he'dron  (skn-le'no-he'drtfn),  n.  [Gr. 
oxaArjFo*  uneven  -f-  efipa  seat,  base.]  Cryst.  A 
hemihedral  form  bounded  ideally  by 
scalene  triangles  :  a  In  the  hexag¬ 
onal  system,  one  of  twelve  faces," 
resembling  a  double  six-sided  pyra¬ 
mid.  b  In  the  tetragonal  system, 
one  of  eight  faces,  resembling 
somewhat  the  sphenoid.  —  sea  le'- 
no  he'dral  (-dral),  a. 
sea  le'nous  (-le'nfts),  a.  Scalene, 
sea  le'nus  (-ntis),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr. 
oxaAqvo?  uneven.]  Anat.  Any  of 
three  deeply  situated  muscles  of  each  side  of  the  neck  ;  a 
scalene  muscle.  They  each  extend  from  the  transverse 
processes  of  two  or  more  cervical  vertebne  to  the  first  or 
second  rib  ( scalenus  anticua,  a.  medius.  a.  posticus), 
scale-pan'  (skal'pXn'),  n.  A  pan  of  a  scale  for  weighing, 
scal'er  (skal-er),  n.  One  that  scales  ;  specif.:  a  A  dentist’s 
instrument  for  removing  tartar  from  the  teeth,  b  Logging. 
A  man  who  measures  and  determines  the  volume  of  log6  and 
stamps  each  log  with  the  owner’s  mark  before- driving. 
Scale  rule.  Forestry  &  Logging.  A  graduated  stick  hav- 
lng  the  number  of  board  feet  in  logs  of  given  diameters  and 
lengths  marked  upon  it,  used  in  scaling  logs  or  timber, 
scale-work'  (skal'wGrk'),  n.  a  Work  made  up  of  over- 
lapping  scales,  b  Imbricated  ornament  or  pattern. 


i  Tetragonal,  and  6 
Hexagonal,  Scalenohe- 
dron. 


scale  beetle.  A  tiger  beetle. 

sc&leboard  plane.  A  plane  for 
cutting  from  a  board  a  wide 
shaving  forming  a  scaleboard. 
■cale  dove  =  scaled  dove. 
■cale 'drake',  n.  The  sheldrake. 
Local.  Eng. 

■cale'fish',  n.  1.  Scabbard  fish. 
2.  Com.  Any  salted  and  dried 
fish  inferior  to  cod.  as  the  pol¬ 
lack,  hake,  and  haddock. 

■cale  leaf.  Bot.  =  SCALE,  5  & 
scale 'less.  a.  See  less. 
locale  louse  Scale  insect. 

■cale  micrometer  A  minute  and 
very  delicately  graduated  scale 
of  equal  parts  used  in  the  field 
of  a  telescope  or  microscope, 
for  measuring  distances  by  di¬ 
rect  comparison.  [NUS.I 

sca  le'nl.  n.,  L.pl.oi  9cai.e-! 


■ca-le'non  (■  k  ft-le'n  K  n),  sca- 
le'num  (-num),  n. ;  L  pi.  -na 
(-n a).  [Gr.  <r<aki)vov,  neut.  of 
o/caArji/oc.]  A  scalene. 

■cale  quail.  =  scaled  quail. 
scale  rate.  A  freight  rate  scaled 
down  from  listed  rates.  Eng. 


scal'l  ger  (skSl'T-jer),  a.  Designating  a  forked  battlement, 
such  as  were  built  iu  Verona  under  the 
La  Scala  family. 

scal'ing(skal'Tng),/>./>r.  &  vb.  n.ol  scale. 

Hence:  1.  [See  4th  scale.]  a  Act  or 
process  of  removing  scales  or  scale, as  fish 
scales, tartar  from  the  teeth, incrustations 
in  boilers,  etc.  b  Deposition  of  scale,  as 
in  steam  condensers,  c  =  scutellation. 

2.  [See  7th  scale,  1 .]  An  ascent,  as  by  a 
ladder. 

scall  (sk61),  n.  [Of  Scaud.  origin;  cf. 

Icel.  skulli  a  bald  head.  Cf.  scald,  a. 


Scaliger  Battle¬ 
ments 


scald  scurf.]  A  scurf  or  scabby  disease,  esp.  of  the  scalp. 
SCal'lion  (skSl'yun),  n.  [ME.  scaly  on,  scalon ,  OF.  esca- 
lone ,  var.  of  tschaloingne ,  L.  caepa  Ascalonia  onion  of 
Ascalon  ;  caepa  onion  4-  Ascalonius  of  Ascalon,  fr.  Ascalo 
Ascalou,  a  town  iu  Palestine.  Cf.  shallot.]  a  The  shal¬ 
lot.  b  The  leek,  c  Any  onion  which  does  not  form  a 
good  bulb,  but  remains  with  a  thick  stem  like  a  leek, 
seal-lion,  v.  i.  Hort.  To  form  scallions, 
scal-lom  (skSl'tfm),  n.  [Ir.  scolb  a  wooden  pin  or  wattle 
used  in  thatching.]  Basketwork.  A  straight  rod  like  a 
stake  but  usually  thinner,  the  ends  of  which  are  secured  by 
being  twisted  round  another  rod  or  rods,  usually  to  serve 
as  a  foundation  for  fetching,  randing,  or  the  like, 
scal-lom,  v.  t.  Basketwork.  To  plait,  or  join  by  twisting, 
as  the  end  of  a  scallotn  to  another  rod. 
scal-lop  (skSl'up;  sk51-  ,  277),  n.  [OF.  escalope  a  shell, 
prob.  of  G.  or  D.  origin,  and  akin  to  E.  scale  of  a  fish  ;  cf. 
D.  sche/p  shell.  See  scale  of  a  fish  ;  cf.  escalop.]  1.  Any 
of  numerous  marine  bivalve  mollusks 
of  the  genus  Pecten  and  allied  gen¬ 
era  of  the  family  Pectinidie.  The 
shell  is  usually  radially  ribbed, 
and  the  edge  is  therefore  often 
undulated  in  a  characteristic  man¬ 
ner.  They  generally  do  not  attach 
themselves,  but  are  able  to  swim 
by  opening  and  closing  the  valves. 

The  mantle  edges  bear  well-devel¬ 
oped  ocelli,  and  there  is  a  single 

large  adductor  muscle,  which  in  Scallop  (Volajacobxa). 
some  species  is  esteemed  a  great  K 

delicacy,  but  is  the  only  part  used  as  food.  The  edible 
scallop  of  the  Atlantic  coast  south  of  Cape  Cod  is  P.  irra- 
dians.  Farther  north  a  larger  species  (P.  clintonius ,  or 
tenuicostalus)  replaces  it.  See  pilgrim  scallop. 

2.  One  of  the  valves  of  a  scalfop  shell. 

3.  A  dish  in  which  oysters,  etc.,  are  cooked  (usually  scal¬ 
loped)  or  served.  It  was  originally  a  large  scallop  shell. 

4.  One  of  a  series  of  segments  of  circles  joined  at  their 
extremities,  forming  a  border  like  the  edge  or  surface  of  a 
scallop  shell,  as  the  edge  of  certain  laces ;  formerly,  a  lace 
band  or  collar  with  a  scalloped  edge. 

5.  A  variety  of  summer  squash  shaped  like  a  scallop, 
scal-lop,  v.  t.;  -loped  (-apt) ;  -lop-ing.  1  To  mark  or  cut 

the  edge  or  border  of  into  scallops.  See  scallop,  n .,  4. 

2.  Cookery.  To  bake  in  scallop  shells  or  dishes ,  to  pre¬ 
pare  with  crumbs  of  bread  or  cracker,  and  bake, 
scallop  budding.  Hort.  A  mode  of  budding  by  paring 
off  a  strip  of  bark  from  the  stock  and  applying  the 
bud  with  its  wood  directly  to  the  surface  thus  formed, 
scal-loped  (skSl'ftpt;  skill'-), pret.  & p.  v.  of  scallop.  —  scal¬ 
loped  oysters,  Cookery ,  opened  oysters  oaked  in  a  deep  dish 
in  crumbs,  seasoned  with  pepper,  salt,  and  butter, 
scal'lop-shell'  moth.  A  yel- 
low-and-brown  moth  (Calocal- 
pc,  or  Hydria ,  undulata)  whose 
larva  ties  together  and  kills  the 
leaves  of  cherry  trees, 
scal'ma  (skSl'md),  n.  [NL., 
fr.  OHG.  scalmo,  scelmo ,  pesti¬ 
lence,  G.  schelm  rogue.]  Veter. 

A  mild  contagious  fever  of  the 
horse  marked  by  inflammation 
of  the  pharynx,  larynx,  and 
bronchi,  and  a  severe  cough, 
scalp  (skSlp),  v.  t. ;  scalped 
(skXlpt) ;  scalp'ing.  [Cf.  scalpel.] 
the  skin  of. 

scalp,  n.  [Peril,  akin  to  D.  schelp  shell.  Cf.  scallop.] 

1.  The  skull ;  the  head.  Obs.  or  Scot.  <k  Dial.  Eng. 

2.  a  That  part  of  the  integument  of  the  human  head  (in 
Anat.  usually  including  the  subcutaneous  structures)  usu¬ 
ally  covered  with  hair,  b  The  corresponding  part  of  many 
animals,  esp.  wolves,  foxes,  etc.  c  A  part  of  the  skin  of  the 
head,  with  the  hair,  which  the  Indian  warriors  of  North 
America  cut  or  tore  from  an  enemy  as  a  token  of  victory. 

3.  Whaling.  The  whole  upper  part  of  the  head  of  a  whale. 

4.  Finance.  A  small  profit  taken  by  a  speculator  in  a 
quick  transaction.  Cant. 

5.  The  top ;  the  summit.  Macaulay. 

6  A  sand  or  mud  bank  uncovered  by  the  sea  at  low  tide, 
esp.  a  bed  of  oysters  or  other  shellfish.  Scot,  or  Dial.  Eng. 

scalp,  v.  t.  ;  scalped  (skSlpt) ;  scalp'ing.  1.  To  deprive 
of  the  scalp ;  to  cut  or  tear  the  scalp  from  the  head  of ; 
hence,  to  remove  a  top  surface  from,  as  vegetation  from  the 
top  of  a  hill,  or  knobs  from  the  logs  of  a  corduroy  road. 

2.  Milling.  To  brush  the  hairs  or  fuzz  from,  as  wheat 
grains,  in  the  process  of  high  milling. 

3.  To  buy  and  sell  so  as  to  make  small  quick  profits  ;  as, 
to  scalp  stocks,  grain,  etc. ;  specif.,  to  buy  (transportation 
tickets  originally  purchased  by  others)  and  sell  them  for 
less  than  the  official  or  recognized  rate.  Cant. 


Scallop-fehell  Moth 
size 


Nat. 


Surg.  To  remove 


■call  (skdl),  a.  Scabby  ;  scurfy; 

I  u Iso,  mean.  Cf.  scald.  Obs. 
scal'lage  (skal'Yi).  Var.  of 
sc  Allen  OR.  Dial.  Eng. 
8call'ard.  n.  [Cf.  Icel  skalh  a 
bald  head.]  A  bald  person  Obs. 
scal'la-wag.  Var.  of  scalawag. 
scalled  Var.  of  scald. 


„  „  ,  _  .  .  .  .  .  BUiUlCU  »  0.1.  "  AL.W. 

acale  stair  o,-  staircase  A  stair  :  8cal'lenge  <■  k  dl'Y  n  j).  n  fCf. 

Til flM  T r\  at»\‘  t.  r n  l  1,  ill,  one  /l «-  I  .  ,  ,  ,  ,  .  T \  I 


common  to  several  houses 
apartments.  Local ,  Scot. 
scale 'tail  ,  n.  Also  scale1'- 
tailed-  squlr'rel.  Any  rodent 
of  the  genus  Anomalnru «,  hav¬ 
ing  horny  scales  under  the  base 
of  the  tail  [ner  of  a  scale.  Obs.  | 
scale  wise  .  ad v.  In  the  man-1 
scalfalde.  -^scaffold  T-ness. 
seal  i-ness  (skal'T-ngs),  n.  Seel 
Ec&l-io'laiskal-yc'ld),  n  A  kind 
ot  imitation  stone;  scagliola. 


SCALE  hut.]  Lich  gate.  Dial. 
Eng. 

Bcal'lion-faced'.  a.  Of  a  mean 
or  sen  rw  countenance  Obs 
scal'lop-er,  n  One  who  gathers 
scallops.  ring  scallop*.  I 

scal'lop-ing.  n.  Act  of  gather-) 
scal'lnm.  Var  of  scai.lom. 
scall'y,  a.  Scalled.  Obs. 
scal'ly-wag  Var. of sc  ai.awag. 
scalon.  scilone.  +  scallion. 
scalour-  +  squalor. 


scalp'er.  n.  [Cf.  scalpel.) 
Sun/.  A  scalping  iron.  Obs. 
scalp  knife  A  scalping  knife 
Bcalp'less,  a.  a  Deprived  of 
the  scalp,  b  Bald 
scal'pri-form  (skfil'prY-ffirm), 
a.  [L.  scaljtrum  chisel,  knife  + 
E.  -form.)  Zonl.  Chisel-shaped 
scalpt.  Scalped.  Rt  f-  Sp. 
scalp'tize.  v.  t  [  L.  smlpere, 
seal/, tum,  to  scrape  -*-  E  -ize  ] 
To  cut  or  scrape.  Ohs 
scafp'ture.  n.  [L  scalptura.] 
Act  of  scraping,  scratching,  or 
graving.  Obs.  *' 

scalt.  Ohs.  pret  Sc  archaic  or 
dial.  p.  p.  of  scald. 
scal'y-winged  (skal'Y-wYngd'), 
a.  Scale-winged. 

•cam  (skam),  n.  Sc  r.  [Prob.fr. 
Scand  ;  cf  Icel.  skomm ,  skaum , 


4.  To  deprive  (esp.  a  politician  or  officeholder)  of  position 
or  influence.  Political  Slang,  U.  S. 
scalp  (skSlp),  r.  t.  To  make  a  small,  quick  profit  by  slight 
fluctuations  of  the  market ;  —  said  esp.  of  brokers  who 
operate  in  this  way  on  their  own  account.  Cant. 
scalp,  r.  i.  [L.  scalpere  to  cut.]  To  cut  the  coronary  cushion 
or  quarters,  usually  when  at  high  speed  ;  —  said  of  a  horse, 
scal'pel  (skSl'pel),  n.  [L.  scalpellum,  dim.  of  scalprum  a 
knife,  akin  to  scalpere  to  cut,  carve,  scrape  :  cf.  F.  scalpel.] 
Surg.  A  small,  straight  knife  with  a  thin,  keen  blade. 


One  form  of  Scalpel. 

seal  pel-ium  (skSl-pCl-wm),  n.; L.pl.  -la(-o).  [L.,  scalpel.] 
Zodl.  a  Any  of  four  slender  piercing  organs  in  the  probos¬ 
cis  of  Hemiptera.  They  probably  correspond  to  mandibles 
and  maxill.ne.  b  In  bloodsucking  Diptera,  a  pair  of  organs 
prob.  representing  maxillae.  —  seal  pel'lar  (-dr),  a. 
scalp'er  (skSl'per),  n.  1.  One  that  scalps ;  specif.  :  a  Mill¬ 
ing.  Any  of  various  machines  or  devices  used  in  scalping 
grain,  b  Finance.  A  trader,  usually  a  member  of  an  ex¬ 
change,  who  seeks  to  make  small  profits  on  quick  transac¬ 
tions.  Colloq.  c  A  person  who  buys  and  sells  railroad  or 
other  tickets  at  reduced  prices.  Colloq. 

2.  pi.  Also  scalping  boots.  Light  leather  toe  boots  worn 
on  the  hind  feet  of  a  horse  to  prevent  scalping, 
scalp-ihg,  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  of  either  scalp,  v.  —  scalping 
boots.  =  scalper,  2.-8.  iron,  Surg.,  an  instrument  used 
in  scraping  foul  and  carious  bones;  a  raspatory.  —  s. 
knife,  a  knife  used  by  Nortli  American  Indians  in  scalping. 
—  ■.  tuft,  scalp  lock. 

scalp  lock  A  long  tuft  of  hair  left  on  the  crown  of  the 
head  by  the  warriors  of  some  tribes  of  American  Indians, 
scal'y  (skal'T),  a.;  scal'i-er  (-T  er);  scal'i-est.  1.  Cov¬ 
ered  or  abounding  with  scales  or  scale  ;  as,  a  scaly  fish. 

2.  Resembling  scales,  laminae,  or  layers. 

3.  Bot.  Composed  of  imbricated  scales;  a9,  a  scaly  bud ; 
covered  with  scales  ;  as,  a  scaly  stem. 

4  Mean;  low;  stingy;  as,  a  scaly  fellow.  Slang. 
scaly  anteater,  a  pangolin.  —  s.  fern.  =  SCALE  fern.  — s. 
leg,  a  disease  of  poultry  due  to  a  mite  ( Cnemidocoptes 
mu  fans)  which  usually  attacks  the  legs,  causing  a  scaly  ap¬ 
pearance.  —  ■.  skin  disease,  pityriasis.  —  s.  tetter,  psoriasis, 
scara'ble  (sk5m'b*l),  V.  i. ;  -blbd  (-b’ld);  -bling.  [Orig. 
uncert. ;  cf.  OD.  schampelen  to  deviate,  to  slip,  schampen 
to  go  away,  escape,  slip,  and  E.  scamper ,  shamble.]  Obs. 
or  Scot.  &  Dial.  Eng.  1.  To  move  awkwardly  ,  to  be  shuf¬ 
fling,  irregular,  or  unsteady  ;  to  sprawl ;  shamble. 

2.  To  move  about  pushing  and  jostling;  to  be  rude  and 
turbulent ;  to  scramble.  Shbk. 

scam-ble,  v.  t.  Obs.  or  Scot.  &  Dial.  Eng.  1.  To  man¬ 
gle  ;  trample  ;  maul ;  also,  to  scatter  ;  squander  ;  litter. 

2.  To  collect ;  scrape  up.  Marlowe. 

II  sca-miHus  (ska-mTl'ws),  n. ;  L.  pi.  scamilli  (-1).  [L., 
originally,  a  little  bench,  dim.  of  scamnum  bench,  stool.] 
Arch.  A  sort  of  second  plinth  or  block,  below  the  bases 
of  Ionic  and  Corinthian  columns,  generally  without  mold¬ 
ings,  and  of  smaller  6ize  horizontally  than  the  pedestal, 
scam  mo'ni-ate  (6kd-mo'nT-at),  a.  Made  with  scamraony. 
scam'mo-ny  (sk5m'o-nT),  n.  [OF.  escamonie,  F.  scannno- 
nee,  L.  scammonia,  scammonea ,  Gr.  aKapyuoi'Ca.]  1.  A 
twining  species  of  convolvulus  ( Convolvulus  scammonia)% 
native  of  Asia  Minor.  It  has  a  thick  root  two  or  three 
feet  long,  sagittate  leaves,  and  white  flowers. 

2.  The  dried  gum  resin  obtained  from  the  root  of  this 
plant.  It  is  of  a  blackish  color  with  an  odor  like  that  of 
old  cheese,  and  a  somewhat  acrid  taste,  and  is  an  ener¬ 
getic  cathartic.  The  resin  of  scammony  (jalapin),  consti¬ 
tuting  80-90  per  cent  of  the  gum  resin,  is  also  used, 
scamp  (skSmp),  n.  [Cf.  OF.  escamper  to  run  away,  escape. 
Cf.  scamper.]  1.  A  fugitive  ;  vagabond.  Obs.  or  R. 

2.  A  rascal;  a  rogue  ;  a  worthless  fellow  ;  sometimes,  joc¬ 
ularly,  a  person  given  to  escapades  or  tricks. 

3.  The  bacalao  (Mycteroperca  falcata );  —  so  called  from 
its  ability  to  steal  bait  without  being  caught. 

scamp,  v.  1. ;  scamped  (skSmpt);  scamp'ing.  [Cf.  scant, 
a.,  skimp.]  To  perform  in  a  hasty,  neglectful,  or  imper¬ 
fect  manner  ;  to  do,  or  make,  superficially  ;  skimp ;  scant, 
scam  pa  vi'a  (skam-pd-ve'd),  n.  [It. ;  scamj/are  to  escape 
-f-  via  away.]  A  long,  low  war  galley  used  by  the  Nea¬ 
politans  and  Sicilians  in  the  early  part  of  the  10th  century, 
scam-per  (skSm'per),  v.  i.  ;  scam'pered  (-perd) ;  scam'per- 
ing.  [Prob.  freq.  fr.  OF.  escamper  to  escape,  to  save  one’s 
self ;  L.  ex  from  -f-  campus  the  field  (sc.  of  battle).  See 
camp  ;  cf.  decamp.]  To  run  with  speed  ;  to  run  or  move  in 
a  quick,  hurried  manner  ;  to  hasten  away.  \ 

Scampering  about  the  room  after  a  mouse  S  Sharpe. 
scam-per.  n.  A  scampering  ;  a  hasty  flight, 
scamp-ish  (skSm'pTsh),  a.  Of  or  like  a  scamp;  knavish; 
as,  scampish  conduct.  —  scamp'ish  ness,  n. 
scan  (skXn),  v.  1. ;  scanned  (skSnd) ;  scan'ning.  [L. 
scandere ,  scansum,  to  climb,  to  scan,  akin  to  Skr.  skand 
to  spring,  leap :  cf.  F.  scartder.  Cf.  ascend,  descend, 
scale  a  ladder,  slander.]  1.  To  mount  by  steps  ;  to  go 
through  w  ith  step  by  step.  Obs.  Spenser. 

2  Specif.,  Pros.,  to  go  through  with  (verse)  foot  by  foot, 
distinguishing  the  metrical  structure  ;  to  recite  metrically. 

3.  To  go  over  and  examine  point  by  point ;  to  examine 
with  care  ;  to  look  closely  at  or  into  ;  scrutinize.  Shelley. 
Syn.— Scan,  scrutinize,  contemplate.  Scan  implies  close 
examination,  esp.  such  as  passes  from  point  to  point;  to 
scrutinize  is  to  examine  critically,  minutely,  or  (esp.) 
with  a  fitted  or  steady  gaze;  contemplate  suggests  more 


a  hurt,  shame,  Sw.  dial,  skamm 
evil,  and  E .shame.]  Stain:  spot; 
scorch.  Scot.  6r  Dial.  Eng 
Seaman 'dri-us  (skd-mftn'drY 
tjp ),  n  [L.,  fr.  Gr.  Sxa/didpfipco?-] 
See  A  sty  an  ax. 

scam'ble  (dial.  skam'(h)'l; 
skfim'-),  n.  Scramble;  botch  ; 
mess  Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng 
scam'bler.  n.  Obs.  or  Scot. 
1.  One  who  Bcnmbles. 

2  An  intruder  on  others’  hos¬ 
pitality  :  a  mealtime  visitor, 
scam 'tiling,  p.  pr.  Sr  vb.  n.  of 
scamrlk.—  scambling  days. 
Lenten  days  when  no  regular 
meals  were  provided  Obs. or  Dial . 
Eng.  —  8cam'bling-ly,  adr.  Ohs. 
scam'ell.  scam'mel  (skUrn'M), 
n  Bar-tailed  god  wit.  Local. Eng. 


scam'ler  +  scambler 
scam-mo'ni-a  (skd-md'nY-d),  n. 
[L.]  Scammony.  [ate  Obs.  | 
scam-mo'ni  al,  a.  Scammoni-| 
scam'mo  nin  (skftm'C-nYn),  n. 
('hem.  =  jalapin  b. 

Sca-moz'zi  (sk  &-m  6  t'e  5),  « 
Arch.  Designating  a  capital  dis¬ 
tinctive  of  the  work  ofYiccnz© 
Scamozzi  (1552-1615),  esp.  an 
Ionic  marked  by  four  volutes 
projecting  from  leafage  diagon¬ 
ally  at  the  corners, 
scamp'er.  n.  One  who  scamps 
work.  [  pers- 1 

scam'per-er.  n.  One  who  seam-! 
scamp'hood.  n.  See  -hood. 
scamp 'ing-ly,  adv.  of  scamp - 
ing,  p.  pr. 

scan.  Obs.  pret.  of  shine. 
scan,  n.  Range  of  vision.  Rare . 


ale,  senate,  cSre,  am,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofa  ;  eve,  Svent,  6nd,  recent,  maker ;  ice,  ill ;  old,  6bey,  orb,  5dd,  s6ft,  connect ;  use,  unite,  urn,  up,  circus,  menu ; 

U  Foreign  Word.  4*  Obsolete  Variant  of.  +  combined  with.  =  equals. 


SCAN 
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SCAPULATED 


deliberate  or  thoughtful  observation ;  as.  “  a  drowsy  cab¬ 
man,  scanning  the  horizon  for  a  fare  "  [JJ.  James)  •  “  Gen¬ 
tly  scan  your  brother  man  ”  ( Hums) ;  “  My  Jewisli  friends 
scrutinized  me  keenly  ”  ( De  Quincey)-,  “  contemplating  with 
pleasure  the  results  of  his  own  industry”  ( Goldsmith ) 

“  When  I  am  tired  of  looking  at  the  ruins  of  the  Abbey  I 
sit  among  my  own  and  pensively  contemplate  them  ”  l Low¬ 
ell).  See  SEE,  oaze,  examination. 

scan  (skSu),  t>.  i.  Pros.  To  conform  to,  or  fall  in  with, 
metrical  rules ;  as,  the  line  will  not  scan. 
scan'dal  (skSu'dal),  n.  [F.  scandate,  fr  L.  scandalum 
a  stumbling  block,  a  temptation,  Gr,  oearfiaAor  a  snare 
laid  for  an  enemy,  a  stumbling  block,  offense,  scandal :  cf. 
ME.  scandle,  OF.  escandle ,  F.  esclandre.  See  slander.] 

1.  Offense  caused  or  experienced,  or  reproach  or  reproba¬ 
tion  called  forth,  by  what  is  regarded  as  wrong,  priminal, 
heinous,  or  flagrant ;  opprobrium  or  disgrace. 

O.  what  a  scandal  is  it  to  our  crown. 

That  two  such  noble  peers  as  ye  should  jar  !  Shak. 

2.  Reproachful  charges;  opprobrious  censure;  esp.,  de¬ 
famatory  talk,  uttered  heedlessly  or  maliciously. 

You  must  not  put  another  scandal  on  him.  Shak 

3.  That  which  causes  censure,  as  being  wrong  or  flagrant , 
a  circumstance  or  action  that  offends  public  morals  or 
disgraces  the  person  or  persons  involved. 

4.  Equity  Pleading.  Anything  alleged  which  is  imperti¬ 
nent  and  is  reproachful  to  any  person  or  derogates  from 
the  dignity  of  the  court  or  is  contrary  to  good  manners  ; 
any  immaterial  allegation  that  is  slanderous. 

Syn.  —  Defamation,  detraction,  slander,  calumny,  oppro¬ 
brium,  reproach,  shame,  disgrace. 

scan'dal  (skSn'dfil),  v.  t.  ;  -daled  ( -dfild)  or  -dalled  ; 
-dal-ing  or  -dal-ling.  To  defame  ;  asperse  ;  traduce  ; 
slander;  also,  to  scandalize  ;  offend.  Now  Rare. 
scan  dal  i-za'tion  (-T-za'shSn  ;  -I-za'shfin),  n.  Act  of 
scandalizing,  or  that  which  is  scandalous, 
scan'dal-ize  (skSn'dftl-iz),  v.  t.  ;  -ized  (-izd) ;  -iz'ing  (-iz'- 
Tng).  [F.  scandaliser ,  L.  scandalizare ,  fr.  Gr.  oxcu/SaAi- 
£«u'.]  1.  To  offend  the  feelings  or  the  conscience  of  (a 

person)  by  some  action  considered  immoral  or  criminal ; 
to  bring  shame,  disgrace,  or  reproach  upon. 

I  demand  who  they  are  whom  we  scandalize  bv  using  harm¬ 
less  things.  '  Hooker. 

2.  To  disgrace  ;  to  bring  into  reproach  or  dishonor. 

3.  To  reproach  ;  libel ;  defame  ;  slander.  Scott. 

4-  Naut.  a  To  lower  the  peak  and  haul  up  the  tack  or 

\  clew  of  (a  fore-and-aft  sail)  in  order  to  reduce  its  size  or 
to  spill  the  sail,  b  To  reduce  sail  on  (a  mizzenmast)  when 
before  the  wind,  so  that  the  sails  on  the..maininast  may 
have  the  full  force  of  the  wind. 

SCan'dal-OUS  (-us),  a.  [Cf  F.  scandaleux.]  1  Giving 
offense  to  the  conscience  or  moral  feelings ;  exciting  rep¬ 
robation;  calling  out  condemnation  ;  involving  scandal. 

Nothing  scandalous  or  offensive  unto  any.  Hooker 
2  Disgraceful  to  reputation  ;  bringing  shame  or  infamy  ; 
opprobrious  ;  as,  a  scandalous  crime  or  viefe. 

3.  Defamatory  ;  libelous  ;  as,  a  scandalous  story, 
scan'dent  (skSn'dgnt),  a.  [L.  scandens,  - enlis ,  p.  pr.  of 
tcandere  to  climb.]  Climbing  ;  as,  a  scandent  plant, 
scan'di-a  (-dT-fi),  n.  [NL.  See  scandium.]  Chem.  Scan¬ 
dium  oxide,  Sc203,  obtained  as  a  white  infusible  powder. 
Scan'dl-an  (-fin),  a  [L.  Scandia&Yi  island  of  uncertain 
locality  in  northern  Europe,  also  called  Scandinavia.]  j 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  Scandia,  anciently  the  southern  part 
of  the  Scandinavian  peninsula  ;  hence,  Scandinavian. 

2.  Designating,  or  pert,  to,  the  languages  of  Scandinavia, 
scan'dic  (-dTk),  a.  Chem.  Of  or  pert,  to  scandium. 

Scan  di  na'vi-a  (-dT-na'vT-a),  n.  [L.]  a  The  great  penin¬ 
sula  of  North  Europe,  consisting  of  Sweden  and  Norway, 
b  Sweden,  Norway,  and  Denmark,  together  with  the  adja¬ 
cent  islands,  including  Iceland. 

Scan  di  na'vi  an  (-fin),  a.  Of  or  pert,  to  Scandinavia.  —  n. 

1.  A  native  or  inhabitant  of  Scandinavia  ;  esp.,  a  member 
of  the  tall,  blond,  dolichocephalic  dominant  race,  often 
taken  as  the  best  representatives  of  the  pure  Teutonic  type. 

2.  A  kind  of  single-cylinder  printing  machine, 
scan'di  urn  (skSn'dT-fiin),  n.  [NL.;  Scandinavia  -f--tum.] 

Chern.  A  rare  metallic  trivalent  element  found  combined 
in  company  with  yttrium,  cerium,  etc.,  in  certain  rare 
Scandinavian  minerals  (euxenite  and  gadolinite).  It  was 
discovered  spectroscopically  by  Nilson  in  1879  and  found 
to  be  identical  with  the  ekaboron  predicted  by  Mendelyeev. 
See  eka-.  Symbol,  Sc  ;  at.  wt.,  45.1. 

Scan'dlx  (skfin'dTks),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  L.  scandix  the  herb 
chervil,  Gr.  o-*av$i£.j  Bot.  A  small  genus  of  European 
apiaceous  herbs  with  finely  dissected  leaves  and  white 
flowers.  The  fruit  is  wingless,  long-beaked,  with  obscure 
*  oil  tubes.  S.  pecten  is  the  lady’s-comb. 

Scan'do-  (skSn'do-).  Combining  form  for  Scandian. 
scan'sion  (-shfin),  n.  [L.  scansio ,  fr.  scandere ,  scansum ,  to 
climb.  See  scan.]  Pros.  Act  of  scanning;  distinguishing  the 
metrical  feet  of  a  verse  by  emphasis,  pauses,  or  otherwise. 
Scan  SO'res  (skSn-so'rez ;  201),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  fr.  L.  scan - 
dere,  scansum ,  to  climb.]  Zodl.  An  abandoned  order  of 
birds  having  the  toes  two  before  and  two  behind,  including 
the  parrots,  woodpeckers,  cuckoos,  trogons,  toucans,  etc. 
scan  so'ri-al  (-rl-fil),  a.  Zodl.  a  Pert,  to,  capable  of,  or 
adapted  for,  climbing,  b  Pert,  to  the  Seansores. 
scansorial  barbeta,  the  barbets  of  the  family  Capitonidae. 
scant  (skint),  a.  ;  scant'er  (skSn'ter) ;  scant'est.  [Of 
Scand.  orig.  ;  cf.  Icel.  skant,  neut.  of  skarnr ,  skammr , 
short ;  cf.  skamta  to  dole  out.]  1.  Not  full,  large,  or  plen¬ 
tiful  ;  scarcely  sufficient ;  scanty  ;  meager ;  as,  a  scant  allow¬ 
ance  ;  a  scant  pattern.  44  His  sermon  was  scant."  Ridley. 


2.  Sparing;  parsimonious:  chary.  Shak. 

3.  Having  a  small  or  insufficient  supply  ;  —  used  with  of; 
as,  scant  of  money. 

4.  Naut.  Of  the  wind,  having  such  a  direction  or  force  that 
a  vessel  can  barely  hold  her  course  even  close-hauled. 

scant  iskfint),  v.  t.  ;  scant'ed;  scant'ing.  [Cf.  Icel.  skamta 
to  dole  out.  See  scant,  a.]  1.  To  limit;  to  straighten; 

to  treat  illiberally  ;  to  stint ;  as,  to  scant  one  in  leisure. 

2.  To  cut  short ;  to  make  small,  narrow,  or  scanty  ;  to 
curtail  ;  to  be  niggardly  of.  44  Scant  not  my  cups.”  Shak. 
scant,  v.  i.  Naut.  a  To  fail,  or  become  less  ;  to  scantle  ; 
as,  the  wind  scants.  Ohs.  or  R.  b  To  haul,  as  the  wind,  so 
that  a  vessel  can  barely  hold  her  course,  even  close-hauled, 
scan'tle  (skan't’l),  n.  [Cf.  scantling,  n.,  3.]  A  gauge 
for  measuring  slates. 

scan'tle,  v.  t.  [OF.  escanteler ,  var.  of  eschanleter ,  to  break 
into  cantles ;  es-  (L.  ex)  -f-  cantel ,  chan  tel,  corner,  side, 
piece.  Confused  with  E.  scant.  See  cantle.]  1.  To 
scant ;  to  be  niggard  of  ;  to  cut  short  or  down.  Obs. 

2.  To  divide  into  small  pieces  ;  to  partition, 
scan'tle,  v.  i.  [Dim.  of  scant ,  v.]  To  be  deficient ;  to  fail ; 
to  become  less.  —  v.  t.  To  make  less.  Both  Obs. 
scant'ling  (skSnt'lTng),  n.  [OF.  escantillon ,  var.  of  eschav- 
tilton,  F.  echantillon  a  sample,  pattern,  example.  In  some 
senses  confused  with  scant  insufficient.  See  scantle,  r.  /.] 

1  A  specimen  ;  a  sample.  Obs.  or  R.  Milton. 

2.  A  rough  draft ;  a  rude  sketch  or  outline. 

3.  A  measuring  rod  ;  also,  measurement ;  size  ;  standard  ; 
grade.  Obs. 

4  A  small  quantity,  amount,  or  number  ;  a  bit ;  a  modicum. 

14  A  scantling  of  good  claret.”  Scott. 

5.  a  The  measure  or  dimensions  of  anything,  esp.  of  I 
breadth  and  thickness  of  timber,  stone,  etc.,  in ' ^uilding,  | 
or  the  sizes  of  frames,  strakes,  or  the  like,  in  shipbuild¬ 
ing  b  A  piece  of  timber  of  6mall  cross-sectional  area,  as 
a  stud  less  than  five  inches  square,  a  small  rafter,  a  rail, 
a  purliu,  or  the  like,  c  Miscellaneous  cut  stuff,  as  the 
rough  irregular  pieces  cut  off  in  squaring  a  log.  G.  Ellis. 

6.  A  frame  for  casks  to  lie  upon  ;  a  trestle, 
scantling  number  or  numeral.  A  number  variously 

computed  from  a  ship’s  dimensions,  used  in  reference  to  a 
tabulated  scheme  specifying  the  size  of  structural  material 
required  to  entitle  a  ship,  according  to  type,  to  a  certain 
classification,  or  grading  with  respect  to  seaworthiness, 
scant'y  (skSn'ti),  a.;  scant'i-er  (-tT-er)  ;  scant'i-est. 
[From  scant,  a.]  1.  Wanting  amplitude  or  extent;  nar¬ 

row  ;  small ;  not  abundant. 

Ilia  dominions  were  very  narrow  and  scanty.  Locke 

2.  Somewhat  less  than  is  needed  ;  insufficient  ;  scant ;  as, 
a  scanty  supply  of  words  ;  a  scanty  supply  of  bread. 

3.  Sparing;  niggardly;  parsimonious. 

Syn.  —  Scanty,  sparse.  Scanty  applies  esp.  to  quantity, 
and  implies  meagerness  or  insufficiency  ;  sparse  applies  to 
number  rather  than  quantity,  and  describes  that  which  is 
thinly  scattered  or  dispersed  ;  as,  “  a  starveling  in  a  scanty 
vest  ”  (  Wordsworth) ;  “  the  Sonnet’s  scanty  plot  of  ground  ” 
(id.);  a  sparse  population  ;  44  Now  and  then  she  scattered, 
with  regretful  sparseness,  some  seeds  and  crumbs  from  her 
parcels  '{Mary  Wilkins).  See  thin,  rare,  parsimonious. 
scape  (skap),  7i.  [L.  scapus  shaft,  stem,  stalk,  akin  to  or 

fr.  Gr.  oxaTros  a  staff  :  cf.  F.  scape.  Cf.  scepter.]  1.  Bot. 

A  peduncle  arising  at  or  beneat  h  the  surface  of  the  ground 
in  acaulescent  plants,  as  the  bloodroot,  tulip,  primrose,  etc.  j 

2.  Zodl.  Astern  orshaft ;  as  :  a  The  basal  joint  of  an  insect 
antenna  when  long  and  slender,  b  The  shaft  of  a  feather. 

C  The  peduncle  of  the  balancer  of  a  dipterous  insect. 

3.  Arch.  The  shaft  of  a  column  ;  erroneously,  an  apophyge. 
scape  (skap),  v.  t.  it'  i.  [Aphetic  form  of  escape .]  To 

escape  ;  —  now  usually  written  'scape.  Archaic. 
scape,  n.  Obs.  1.  An  escape  or  means  of  escape ;  eva¬ 
sion. 

2.  A  freak  ;  a  slip  ;  a  fault ;  an  escapade.  Milton. 

scape'gal  lows  (-gSl'oz;  -u&),  n.  [See  SCAPE  to  escape.] 
One  who  has  narrowly  escaped  the  gallows  for  his  crimes, 
scape'goat'  (-got'),  n.  [See  scape  to  escape.]  1.  Jewish 
Antiq.  A  goat  upon  whose  head  were  symbolically  placed 
the  sins  of  the  people,  after  which  he  was  suffered  to  es¬ 
cape  into  the  wilderness.  Lev.  xvi.  10. 

2.  Hence,  a  person  or  thing  bearing  blame  for  others, 
scape'grace'  (-gras'),  n.  [See  scape  to  escape.]  A  grace¬ 
less,  unprincipled  person  ;  one  who  is  wild  and  reckless, 
scape'- wheeL,  n.  Horol.  The  wheel  in  an  escapement 
into  the  teeth  of  which  the  pallets  play, 
sea  phan'der  (ska-f£n'der),  n.  [Gr.  oxa$o?,  <TKa<b tj,  any¬ 
thing  hollowed  +  a vf\p,  avSpos,  a  man :  cf  F.  scaphandre.] 

1  A  cork  belt  to  support  a  swimmer.  Rare.  Oxf.  E.  D. 

2.  [ca/>.]  Zodl.  A  ^enus  of  tectibranehiate  gastropods 
having  a  large  shell  with  a  concealed  spire.  It  is  the  type 
of  a  family,  Sca-phan'dri  d®  (  drT-de). 
scaph'lsm  (skXf'Tz’m),  n.  [Gr.  ovca^Tj  a  trough.]  An  an¬ 
cient  Persian  mode  of  executing  criminals  by  confining  the 
victim  in  a  trough,  with  his  head  and  limbs  smeared  with 
honey  or  the  like  and  exposed  to  the  sun  and  to  insects. 
Sea  phi'tes  (ska-fl'tez),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  L. 
scapha  a  boat,  fr.  Gr.  <TKd<f>rj  a  boat,  any¬ 
thing  dug  or  scooped  out,  fr.  aKanrew  to 
dig.]  Paleon.  A  genus  of  Cretaceous  am- 
monoid  cephalopods,  having  the  whorls 
closely  coiled  in  an  involute  spiral,  ex¬ 
cept  the  last,  which  is  straight  for  a  dis¬ 
tance,  then  bent  back  toward  the  coiled  Scaphites  (S  segua- 
part.  It  is  the  type  of  a  family.  Sea-  ll$)  Reduced. 
phit'i-daB  (ska-fTt'T-de).  —  scaph'i  toid  (sk5f'T-toid),  a. 


scaph  0  ceph'a  ly  (skm-sgf'a-lT),  n.  [Gr.  a  boat 
-f-  icel'dAq  head.]  A  deformed  condition  of  the  skull  in 
which  the  vault  is  narrow,  elongated,  and  more  or  less 
boat-shaped,  due  to  premature  ossification  of  the  sagittal 
suture.  —  scaph  0  ce-phal'ic  (-se-fSl'Tk),  scaph7 o-ceph'- 
a-lous  (-sSi'a-lMs),  a.  —  scaph' o-ceph'a  lism  (-llz’m),  n. 
scaph'oid  (skSf'oid),  a.  [Gr.  a<aij)T)  a  boat  -j — aid.]  Anal. 
Boat-shaped;  navicular. —71.  A  scaphoid  bone, 
scaphoid  bone,  a  The  most  preaxial  of  the  proximal  row 
°f  carpal  bones,  which  articulates  with  the  radius;  the 
radiale.  b  One  of  the  proximal  tarsal  bones  situated  be¬ 
tween  the  astragalus  and  the  cuneiform  bones.  Both  these 
bones  (esp.  that  in  the  tarsus)  are  called  also  navicular. 
scaph  0  lu'nar  (skSf'o-lu'nfir),  a.  Zodl.  Pert,  to,  or  com¬ 
posed  of,  the  scaphoid  and  lunar  bones  of  the  carpus.  —  n. 
A  bone  so  composed  in  the  carpus  of  many  Carnivora. 
Sca-phop'o-da  (ska-fop'o-da),  n.  pi.  [NL. ;  Gr.  aica<f>r)  a 


boat  -f-  - poda .]  Zodl.  A  small  class  of  marine  Mollusca 
having  a  tapering  tubular  shell, open  at  both  ends,a  pointed 
or  spadelike  foot  for  burrowing,  and  many  long,  slender, 
prehensile  oral  tentacles.  There  is  no  special  respiratory 
apparatus  or  heart.  The  mouth  contains  a  radula  ;  the 
sexes  are  separate.  The  class  consists  of  the  toothshells 
(genus  Denial ium  and  allied  genera).  —  scaph'O  POd<sk3f'- 
o-pod),  a.  £•  ?>.  —  sca-phop'o  dousfskd-fbp'o-dfts),  a. 

Sea  pin'  (ska  p5n'),  n.  [See  Scapino.]  A  tricky  valet  in 
Molicre’s  comedy  “  Les  Fourberies  de  Scapin.”  Employed 
by  two  lovers,  he  cleverly  outwits  by  his  ruses  their 
fathers,  who  have  other  marriage  plans  for  their  sons, 
scap  i-nade'  (skSp'T-iiad' ;  -nad'),  n.  A  ruse  like  Scapin’s. 
scap'o-lite  (sk5p'o-Ht),  n.  [Gr.  <7*ajro5  a  staff,  or  L.  sea - 
pus  a  stem,  stalk  -f-  -lile:  cf.  F  scapolde.]  Min.  a  A 
mineral  of  the  scapolite  group,  intermediate  in  composition 
between  meionite  and  marialite  and  containing  4G-54  per 
cent  of  silica  ;  — called  also  uemerite.  It  resembles  feld¬ 
spar  when  massive,  but  has  a  fibrous  appearance  and  higher 
sp.  gr.  (2.GG-2.73).  b  Any  member  of  the  scapolite  group, 
scapolite  group  Min.  A  group  of  minerals  crystallizing 
in  the  pyramidal  division  of  the  tetragonal  system,  white 
or  grayish  white  in  color  when  pure,  and  consisting  essen¬ 
tially  of  silicates  of  aluminium,  calcium,  and  sodium.  All 
the  species,  viz.,  meionite,  wernerite  (common  scapolite), 
mizzonite  (dipvre),  marialite,  and  sarcolite,  may  be  consid¬ 
ered  as  isomorphous  mixtures,  in  varying  proportions,  of 
the  two  fundamental  compounds  Ca* A), ,Si.;02r.  (pure  meion¬ 
ite)  and  Na4Al3Si.,024Cl  (pure  marialite).  The  physical 
properties  vary  with  the  composition  —  the  hardness  from 
•  5  to  6.5,  tlie-sp.  gr.  from  2.5  to  2.8,  etc. 
scap  o-lit  i-za'tion  (skXp'o-lTt'T-za'shfin  ;  -i-za'slmn),  n. 
Petrog.  The  process  or  state  of  alteration  by  which  miner¬ 
als,  esp.-  feldspar,  are  converted  into  scapolite. 
scap'cse  (skap'08  ;  ska-pos' ;  see  -ose),  a.  [1st  scape -}”-0^-] 
Bot.  Scape-bearing  ;  resembling,  or  consisting  of,  a  scape, 
scap'u-la  (sk£p'u-la),  n. ;  pi.  L.  scapula  (-le),  E.  scapulas 
(-laz).  [L.]  1.  Anal.  A:  Zodl.  The  shoulder  blade  ;  the 

dorsal  and  in  most  mammals  the  principal,  or  sometimes 
the  onlv,  bone  of  the  pectoral  arch,  or  shoulder  girdle.  The 
human  scapula  is  fiat  and  triangular,  situated  in  the  upper 
lateral  part  of  the  back,  and  Laving  at  the  outer  angle 
a  large  shallow  fossa  (the  glenoid  cavity)  for  articulation 
with  the  head  of  the  humerus.  On  its  posterior  surface,  or 
dorsum,  is  a  prominent,  obliquely  transverse  ridge  (the 
spine),  ending  in  a  process  (the  acromion  process)  which 
arches  over  the  glenoid  cavity  and  articulates  with  the 
clavicle,  formiug  the  point  of  the  shoulder.  The  spine  di¬ 
vides  the  dorsum  into  two  fossa?  (the  suprascapular  above, 
and  the  Infrascapular  below) ;  the  slightly  concave  ante¬ 
rior  surface,  or  venter,  forms  one  large  fossa,  the  subscap- 
ular.  A  hooked  process  (the  coracoid  process),  extending 
in  front  of  the  glenoid  cavity,  represents  the  coracoid  bone 
of  many  vertebrates.  In  birds  the  scapula  is  long  and  nar¬ 
row;  in  amphibians  and  some  other  animals  its  dorsal  part 
may  be  an  imperfectly  ossified  suprascapula.  In  teleost 
fishes  both  the  hypercoracoid  and  supraclavicle  have  been 
regarded  as  representing,  and  called,  the  scapula. 

2.  Zodl.  a  The  tegula  (appendage  of  the  mesothorax)  of 
a  lepidopterous  or  hymenopterous  insect.  See  tegula  a. 
b  A  pleuron  of  the  mesothorax  of  an  insect,  including  the 
epimeron  and  episternum.  c  The  trochanter  of  the  fore 
leg  of  an  insect.  (J.  A  plate  of  the  cup  of  a  crinoid  situ¬ 
ated  at  the  base  of  an  arm.  e  The  patagium  (appendage 
of  the  prothorax)  of  a  lepidopterous  insect, 
scap'u-lar  (-lar),  a.  Also  scap'u-la  ry  (-la-rT).  Of  or  per¬ 
taining  to  the  shoulder,  the  scapula,  or  scapulars, 
scapular  arch,  Anal.  &  Zool.,  the  pectoral  arch.  —  s.  Index, 
Anat .,  the  ratio  of  the  length  of  the  scapula  (taken  equal 
to  100)  to  its  breadth. 

SCap'U-lar  (sk5p'u-lar),  n.  [F.  scapulaire ,  or  LL.  scapu - 
larium ,  scapnlare ,  fr.  L.  scapxda  shoulder  blade.]  1.  R. 
C.  Ch.  a  A  loose  sleeveless  vestment  falling  in  front  and 
behind,  worn  by  certain  religious  orders  and  devout  per¬ 
sons.  b  An  article  consisting  of  two  small  square  pieces 
of  cloth  connected  by  cords,  worn  over  the  shoulders 
under  the  ordinary  garb  as  an  act  of  devotion. 

2.  Surg.  A  bandage  passing  over  the  shoulder  to  support 
it,  or  to  retain  another  bandage  in  place. 

3.  Zodl.  A  scapular  feather  ;  —  chiefly  in  pi. 


Bcance  (skins),  n.  5r  v.  Glitter  ; 
shine ;  gleam  ;  glance.  Scot. 
scand.  Obs.  var.  or  ref.  of 
scanned.  [Scandinavian,  r 
Scand  Abhr.  Scandinavia;! 

I  scan'da  la  mag-na'tum.  />/.  of 

SC AND ALUM  MAONATUM. 

scan'daled  (s  k  ft  n'd  d  1  d),  a. 
Scandalous.  Obs. 
scan'dal-mon'ger,  n.  One  who 
circulates  scandal.  [dalous.I 
scan'dal-ous-ly,  adv.  of  scan-| 
scan'dal-ous  ness,  n.  See  ness. 
scan'da-lum  mag-na'tum 
skin'da-ltlm  m  ftg-n  d'tti  m). 
[LL.,  scandal  of  magnates.] 
Eng.  Law.  A  defamatory  speech 
pr  writing  published  to  the  in¬ 
jury  of  a  peer,  judge,  or  other 
gre’atofficer  of  the  realm.  Under 
early  statutes  (repealed  in  1887) 
this  was  an  offense  more  serious 


than  defamation  of  others. 

scan'di-cus  (skftn'dT-khs),  n. 
[NL.;  cf.  L.  scandere  to  mount, 
ascend.]  Medieval  Music.  See 
neume,  llhist.  [-ISM.I 

8can  di-na'vl-an-l8m,  n.  See| 
scan'du-lar,  a.  FL.  scandula 
shingle.]  Pert,  to  shingles.  Obs. 
Sca'nl-an  (ska'nT-rtn),  a.  Des- 
ignatingacompilation  of  Danish 
customary  laws  (called  also  Lex 
Scania  Anti  qua),  of  which  two 
versions  are  extant  made  early 
in  the  13th  century, 
scan.  mag.  Abtw.  Scandalum 
magnatuin.  IP  pr-| 

scan'ning-ly,  adv.  of 
scan'sive,  a.  [See  scansion.] 
Scansorial  ;  climbing.  Obs. 
sc&n-so'rl-ous  (sk&n-sO'rT-us ; 
201),  a.  Scansorial.  Rare. 
scan'so-ry,  a.  Scansorial.  Obs. 


scant  (dial,  skint,  skint),  adv. 

In  a  scant  manner  ;  scarcely  ; 
hardly.  Obs.  or  Scot  6f  Dial. 
scant,  n.  Scantness  ;  scarcity  ; 
need.  Rare.  [scarcely.  Obs  I 
scant'ful-ly,  adv.  Narrowly;! 
sc&nth.  n.  (Cf-  scant,  a.] 
Scantness  ;  scarcity.  Obs.  Scot. 
scantilon,  scantllone.  +  scant- 
lino.  (scanty.  I 

scant'i-ly  (skin'tT-lT),  adv.  of! 
scant'l  ness,  u.  See -ness. 
scan'ti-ty,  n.  [scant,  a.  -f  -ify.] 
Scarceness  ;  6Cantness-  Obs. 
scan'tle  (skUn't’l),  v.  t.  To 
measure  by  a  standard, 
scant'let,  n.  [Cf.  OF.  eschante- 
let  corner  J  A  small  pattern,  or 
quantity.  Obs  [Scanty.  Obs.  I 
scant'ling.  a.  [See  scant,  a. ]| 
scant'linged  (skint 'lingd),  a. 
Having  (specified)  scantlings  or 


dimensions;  —  in  combination. 

scant 'ly,  adv-  of  scant 
scant'ness.  n.  See  -ness. 

S  C  A.  P  A  Abbr.  Society 
for  Checking  the  Abuses  of 
Public  Advertising  (London). 
Hence,  Sca'pa  (ska'pa  ).  a  nick¬ 
name  of  the  society.  Eng. 
scape  (skan),  n  [Of  imitative 
origin.]  Tne-crv  or  note  of  a 
flushed  snipe  ;  also,  a  snipe, 
scap'el  (skip'll),  n.  [NL.  sca- 
pellus,  dim.  of  L.  scavus  stem, 
stalk.]  Bot.  A  caulicle. 
scape'leB8.  a.  See  -less. 
scap'el-ry  sca pulary. 

scape'ment.  n.  =  escape- 
ment.  3.  [person.  06*. I 

scape'thriftL  n.  A  thriftless! 
scaphe,  n.  [L.  scapha ,  Gr. 
aKa<t>rj.]  A  skiff  ;  a  boat.  Obs. 


scaph'ite  (skif'It),  w  [See 

Scaphites.]  Paleon.  A  fossil 
ol  ScaphlU  8  or  allied  genus, 
scaph  o-ce'rite  (skif'G-se'rTt), 
71.  [Gr.  (TKa<t>T)  boat  4-  cerite.) 
Zoo 1  A  flattened  plate  or  scale 
on  the  second  joint  of  the  an- 
tenn®  of  many  Crustacea.  — 
scaph  o-ce-rlt'ic  (-s5-rTt'Ik ),  a. 
sca-phog'na  thite  (ska-fOg'nd- 
thTt),  n.  [Gr.  <TKa<t>rj  boat  + 
yvd0o<;  jaw  ]  Zodl.  A  thin  leaf- 
like  appendage  of  the  second 
maxilla  of  decapod  crustaceans. 
—  sca-phog'na- thit'le  (-thTt'- 
i  k ).  a. 

sca'pi-form  (ska'pY-form),  a. 
[1st  scape  4-  -form.)  Bot.  Re¬ 
sembling  a  scape. 
sca-pig'er-0U8  (skd-pYj'5r-tis), 
a.  [1st  scape  -f  - gerous .]  Bot. 


Bearine  scapes.  Rare. 

Sca-pi'no  (ska-pe'no),  n.  [From 
It.  scajipino  a  60ck  or  6hort 
stocking.]  In  Italian  masked 
comedy,  a  cunning  and  knavish 
servant  of  Gratiano. 
acap'ler  +  scapular. 
scap  net  (skfip).  A  kind  of 
scoop  net  for  catching  bait 
sca'pold  (ska'noid),  a.  [1st 
scape  4-  -oid .]  Bot  Scapiform. 
scap'ple  (skap'’l),  scap'pler 
(-l?r).  Vars.  of  scabble,  scab- 

BLER. 

s.  caps.  Abbr.  Small  capitals, 
scap'u-la-ry  (sk&p'O-lft-rY),  a. 
if  n.  Scapular. 

scap'u-lat  ed  (-laFPd),  a.  Zool. 
Designating  a  small  African 
crow  (  Con- us  scapulafus)  hav¬ 
ing  white  areas  on  the  shoulders, 
and  a  white  breast. 


food  foot  out  oil  •  chair  ;  go  ;  sing,  iqk  ;  ♦ben,  thin;  nature,  verdure  (250) ;  K  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144) ;  boN  ;  yet ;  zh  —  zin  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Goidb. 

Full  explanations  of  Abbreviations,  SIffns,  etc..  Immediately  precede  the  Vocabulary. 
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scap'u-lo-  (skap'u-lo-).  Combining  form  denoting  connec¬ 
tion  withy  or  relation  to,  the  scapula  or  the  shoulder ;  as  : 
scap  u  lo-cla-vic'u  lar.  pert,  to  the  scapula  ami  cluvicle;  acap  - 
u  lo  cor'a-coid .  scap  u-lo  hu'mer  al :  acap  u-lo-ver'te-bral,  etc 
sca'pus  (ska'ptis),  n.  ;  L.  pi.  scai*i  (-pi).  [L. ]  A  scape; 

a  stem,  shaft,  or  column  ;  as,  Zool.y  the  shaft  of  a  feather, 
or  the  basal  part  of  a  polyp. 

scar  (skar),  n.  [Cf.  Norw.  dial,  skar-hella  a  fiat  stone  with 
sharp  edges,  skjer  soil  with  loose  rocks.]  a  A  hard  cinder; 
furnace  slag.  Dial.  Eng.  b  In  roasting  pyrites  for  sul¬ 
phuric  acid  manufacture,  a  lump  formed  by  fritting ;  a 
scour. 

scar,  n.  [Scot,  scary  scaur ,  of  Scand.  origin  ;  cf.  Icel.  sker 
a  skerry,  an  isolated  rock  in  the  sea,  akin  to  Dan.  skiver, 
Sw.  skdr.  Cf.  skeiiry.]  a  An  isolated  or  protruding  rock, 
b  A  steep,  rocky  eminence  ;  a  bare  place  on  the  side  of  a 
mountain  or  steep  bank  of  earth, 
scar,  n.  [OF.  escarey  F.  eschare  an  eschar,  a  dry  slough 
(cf.  It.  &  Sp.  escara),  L.  escharay  fr.  Gr.  c<T\dpa  hearth, 
fireplace,  scab,  eschar.  Cf.  eschar.]  1.  A  mark  in  the 
skin  or  flesh,  made  by  a  wound  or  ulcer,  and  remaining 
after  the  wound  or  ulcer  is  healed  ;  a  cicatrix  ;  a  mark  left 
by  a  previous  injury  ;  a  blemish  ;  a  disfigurement. 

This  earth  hail  the  beauty  of  youth,  .  .  and  not  a  wrinkle, 
scar,  or  fracture  on  all  its  hotly  T.  Burnet. 

2  A  mark  left  on  a  stem  or  branch  by  the  fall  of  a  leaf, 
or  on  a  seed  by  separation  of  the  funicle. 

3.  A  chink  ;  a  crack.  Ohs. 

4.  A  scarlike  mark  or  indentation,  as  one  made  by  long 
use  or  contact ;  specif.,  Zo'ol.y  a  cicatrix. 

scar,  v.  t.  ;  scarred  (skard)  ;  scar'ring  To  mark  with  a 
scar  or  scars  ;  to  mar  ;  disfigure, 
scar,  v.  i.  To  form  a  scar  ;  to  become  scarred, 
scar'ab  (skSr'&b),  n.  [F.  scarabee,  L.  scarabaeus.~\  1.  A 
dung  beetle;  esp.,  Scarabxus  sacer.  See  scarab&us,  1. 

2.  =  SCARABiEUS,  2. 

Scar'a-baB'l-d®  (-d-be'T-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.  See  scarab.] 
Zool.  A  large  family  of  stout-bodied  beetles  with  lamellate 
antennae.  It  is  coextensive  with  Lamellicornia  in  its  nar¬ 
rower  sense,  and  contains  many  of  the  largest  and  most 
conspicuous  beetles,  comprising  the  subfamilies  :  Coprime 
(dung  beetles),  which  feed  chiefly  on  dung  and  decaying 
matter;  and  MelolonthinaB  (chafers),  Dynast inae  (rhinoc¬ 
eros  beetles),  Rutelime,  and  Cetoniinae  (flower  beetles),  the 
last  four  being  vegetable  feeders,  having  stout  grublike 
larv®  which  usually  burrow  in  the  ground  or  in  plants. 
See  scarab.eus.  —  scar  a-bae'id  (-Td),  a.  A*  n. 
scar  a  bae'oid  (-oid),  a.  [scarabxus -f-  -oid.]  Zodl.  a  Like, 
or  pertaining  to,  the  Scarabteidse.  b  Scarab.neidoid. 
scar  a  baa'us  (skSr'd-be'us),  n.  [L.]  1.  a  A  large  black,  or 
nearly  black,  dung  beetle  ( Scarabxus 
sacer)  of  the  countries  bordering  on  the 
Mediterranean,  which  (as  perhaps  also 
one  or  more  allied  species)  was  regard¬ 
ed  by  the  .ancient  Egyptians  as  symbolic 
of  resurrection  and  immortality.  Like 
many  related  forms,  it  rolls  large  balls 
of  dung  for  food  for  itself  or  young,  b 
Zodl.  [cop.]  A  genus  containing  the 
above  and  allied  species. 

2.  Egypt.  Archxol.  A  conventional¬ 
ized  representation  of  a  beetle  (of  the 
family  Scarabseidse), commonly  in  stone 
or  faience,  usually  having  an  inscrip-  Egyptian  Searnbeeus 
tion  on  the  flat  under  side.  It  is  the  (S.  sacer). 
symbol  of  the  sun  god  Chepera,  and  also  signifies  “the 
world,”  “man,”  “only  begotten,”  “father,”  “genera¬ 
tion,”  the  Egyptians  believing  that  there  were  no  females 
of  this  beetle.  The  images  were  widely  used  as  talismans 
and  ornaments,  and  were  placed  on  mummies  as  symbols 
of  resurrection.  They  are  now  used  as  jewelry, 
scar'ab  Oid  (sk5r'db-oid),  a.  [scarab  -f-  -oid.]  a  Zo'ol. 
Scaraba*oid.  b  Of  the  nature  of,  or  resembling,  a  scarabie- 
us  (image).  —  n.  a  Zodl.  A  scarabaoid  beetle.  Rare 
b  Archxol.  A  scarab-shaped  gem. 

Scar'a  mouch'  (skXr'd-mouck'),  n.  [F.  Scaramouche , 
It.  Scaramucciay  originally  the  name  of  a  celebrated 
Italian  comedian  ;  cf.  It.  scaramuccia ,  scaramucciOy  skir¬ 
mish,  F.  scaramouche.  Cf.  skirmish.]  A  personage  in  the 
old  Italian  comedy  (derived  from  Spain)  characterized  by 
boastfulness  and  poltroonery ;  hence,  a  cowardly  buffoon. 
Scarborough  lil  y  (skar'b’ro;  -bwr-o).  An  amaryllislike 
plant  of  South  Africa  (  Vallota  purpurea) ,  also,  its  bright 
red  flower.  See  Vallota. 

scarce  (skfvrs),  a.;  scarc'er  (sk&r'ser) ;  scarc'est  < sk£r'- 
s5st).  [ME.  scars,  OF.  escars,  perh.  fr.  LL.  scarpsuSy  er- 
carpsusy  for  L.  excerptus ,  p.  p.  of  excerjyereto  pick  out,  and 
lienee  to  contract,  to  shorten  ;  ex  (see  ex-)  -{-  carpere  to 
pluck.  Cf.  excerpt.]  1.  Sparing  ;  frugal ;  parsimonious  ; 
6tingy.  Obs.  “  Too  scarce  ne  too  sparing.”  Chaucer. 

2.  Scantily  supplied  or  provided  ;  meagerly  furnished  ;  — 

sometimes  with  of.  Obs.  or  Dial.  Milton. 

3.  Deficient  in  size,  quality,  or  the  like  ;  meager;  scant ;  as, 

a  scarce  measure.  Obs.  Chaucer. 

4.  Deficient  in  quantity  ;  not  plentiful  or  abundant ;  also, 
deficient  in  number  compared  with  the  demand  ;  as,  good 
locations  ar e  scarce  ;  hence,  infrequent ;  uncommon  ;  rare. 

You  tell  him  silver  in  scarcer  now  m  England,  and  therefore 
risen  one  fifth  in  value.  Locke 

5.  Characterized  by  deficiency  or  want,  as,  a  scarce  living; 
scarce  days.  Now  Rare. 

Syn.  —  Infrequent,  deficient.  See  rare. 
scarce  (skfirs),  adv.  Scarcely  (see  flat,  a .,  12). 


scarcely  (skfcrs'lT),  adv.  In  a  scarce  manner  ;  specif., 
with  difficulty  ;  barely;  hardly;  but  just. 

He  had  scarcely  finished,  when  the  laborer  arrived.  Irving. 
Syn.  —  See  hardly.  p 

scarce'meilt  (skftrs'inent),  n.  Arch.  &  Engin.  An  offset, 
or  retreat,  in  the  thickness  of  a  wall  or  bank  of  earth,  etc. 
scarceness,  n.  Scarcity. 

scar'd  ty  (skSr'sT-tT),  n.  [ME.  scarscte ,  OF.  escarsete.] 
Quality  or  condition  of  being  scarce.  Specif.:  a  Sparing- 
uess ;  niggardliness ,  parsimony.  Obs.  b  Smallness  of 
quantity  or  number  in  proportion  to  the  wants  or  de¬ 
mands  ;  deficiency  ;  lack  of  plenty  ;  short  supply  ;  hence, 
rareness;  uncommonness;  as,  a  scarcity  of  grain;  the 
scarcity  of  radium;  a  great  scarcity  of  beauties.  Chaucer. 

Praise  .  owes  its  value  to  its  scarcity.  Rambler. 
Syn.— Want, penury, dearth, rareness,  rarity, infrequency, 
scare  (skar  ;  Scot,  also  skar),  n.  [Cf.  Icel.  sicara  to  clinch 
(the  planks  of  a  boat).  Cf.  3d  scarf.]  1.  A  splice.  Scot. 
tt*  Dial.  Eng. 

2.  Golf.  The  part  of  a  wooden  club  where  the  beveled 
neck  and  shaft  are  glued  together  and  wound, 
scare  (sk^r),  v.  t.;  scared  (skard) ;  scar'ing  (skar'Tng). 
[ME.  scarreiiy  skerren ,  skeren ,  fr.  ME.  sAv/r,  sker,  scared, 
Icel.  skjarr;  perh.  akin  to  E.  sheer  to  turn.]  To  frighten  ; 
to  strike  with  sudden  fear;  to  alarm. 


Syn.  —  Alarm,  startle,  affright,  terrify.  See  frighten. 
to  scare  away,  to  drive  away  by  frightening.  —  to  s.  up,  to 
bring  to  light  or  into  the  open,  as  game  by  beating  ,  hence, 
Slang ,  to  discover  for  use;  as,  he  could  not  scare  up  a  dollar, 
scare,  v.  i.  To  be  scared;  to  take  alarm, 
scare,  n.  Fright  or  a  fright ,  esp.,  a  sudden  fright  produced 
by  a  trifling  cause,  or  originating  in  mistake, 
scare'crow'  (-kro/),  n.  1.  All  object,  usually  suggesting 
a  human  figure,  set  up  to  frighten  crows  or  other  birds  away 
from  crops  ;  hence,  anything  terrifying  w  ithout  danger. 

A  scarecrow  set  to  frighten  fools  away.  Dryden 
2.  A  person  clad  in  rags  and  tatters. 

scare  head  A  very  large  newspaper  heading,  usually  sen¬ 
sational.  Cant  or  Slangy  U.  S. 
scarf  (skarf),  it.;  pi.  scarfs  (skiirfs),  sometimes  scarves 
(skarvz).  [OF.  escarpe,  esguerpe,  var.  of  escharpe  a  pil¬ 
grim’s  scrip,  or  wallet,  F.  echarpe  sash,  scarf;  prob.  fr. 
OHG.  scharpe  pocket,  and  akin  to  E.  scrip  a  wallet.  The 
final /for  p  is  perh.  due  to  influence  of  some  other  word. 
Cf.  scarp  a  band.]  1.  Abroad  band  of  fabric  worn  loosely 
over  the  shoulders  or  about  the  neck,  sometimes  over  the 
head  or  around  the  waist. 

2.  A  cravat  with  falling  ends,  secured  by  a  knot,  through 
a  ring,  or  with  a  pin. 

3.  Eccl.  A  broad  band  of  black  silk,  passing  over  the 
back  of  the  neck,  with  long  ends  pendent  in  front  over 
the  gown,  worn  by  doctors  of  divinity  and  clerical,  collegi¬ 
ate,  or  cathedral  authorities. 

scarf,  v.  t.;  scarfed  (skarft) ;  scarf'ing.  1.  To  throw’ on 
loosely  ;  to  put  on  like  a  scarf. 

2-  To  decorate  with  scarfs,  or  as  with  scarfs. 

3.  To  cover,  esp.  loosely.  Obs.  or  R.  Shak. 

scarf,  v.  t.  [Prob.  of  Scand.  orig.;  cf.  Sw.  skarfva  to  eke 
out,  to  join  together,  skarf  a  seam,  joint,  Dan.  skarre  to 
joint,  to  unite  timber,  Icel.  skar  a  to  clinch  the  planks  of  a 
boat,  G.  scharben  to  chop,  to  cut  small.]  1.  To  form  a 
scarf  on  the  end  or  edge  of,  as  for  a  joint. 

2.  To  unite,  as  pieces  of  timber  or  metal,  by  a  scarf  joint. 

3.  To  cut  out,  in  channeled  strips,  the  blubber,  or  flay  the 
skin,  of  (a  whale  or  seal);  to  flense. 

scarf,  n.  [See  scarf  to  form  a  scarf  on.]  1.  A  groove  or 
channel  formed  by  cutting. 

2.  a  Either  of  the  chamfered  or  cutaway  ends  that  fit  to¬ 
gether  to  form  a  scarf  joint,  b  A  scarf  joint, 
scarf  joint  A  joint  made  by  chamfering,  halving,  notch 

ing,  or  otherwise  cutting  m _ 

away  two  pieces  to  cor-  T" j  Q 

respond  to  each  other  and  /  _ _ ( 

securing  them  together  «*•  1 

after  overlapping  by  bolt- 
i  n  gj  riveting,  welding, 
brazing,  or  the  like, 
scarf'skin'  (skarf'akTn'), 
n.  [Cf.  scurf.]  Anal. 

The  epidermis. 

Scar 'i  d®  (skXr'T-de),  v. 
pi.  [NL.;  Scorns  -f-  -idx.] 

Zodl.  A  family  of  pharyn 


a  Coak 


Forms  of  Scarf  Joint, 
or  Cog  ;  b  Keys, 
gognathoiis  marine  fishes,  closely  resembling  the  Labridse, 
but  having  the  teeth  of  the  jaws  more  or  less  coalescent. 
It  comprises  the  true  parrot  fishes.  —  scar'id  (-Id),  a.  A-  n. 
scar'i-fi-ca'tor  (skXr'T-fT-ka  ter),w.  [Cf.  F.  scarificateur.] 
Med.  An  instrument  for  making  slight  incisions,  as  in  cup¬ 
ping,  containing  several  lancets  moved  by  a  spring, 
scar'i  fi  er  (-fFer),  n.  One  that  scarifies ;  specif.  :  a  Med. 
The  instrument  used  for  scarifying,  b  Agr>c.  A  form 
of  cultivator  for  stirring  and  loosening  the 'soil,  without 
bringing  up  a  fresh  surface,  c  An  implement  or  machine 
to  tear  up  the  surface  of  a  road  prior  to  resurfacing, 
scar'i-fy  (-fi),  v.  I. ;  -fied  (-fid);  -fy'ing  (-fi'Tng).  [F. 
scarifier y  L.  scari/icnrCy  scarifare,  fr.  Gr.  axapubdo-Oai  to 
scratch  up,  fr.  cncdpirfio?  a  pointed  instrument.  Cf.  scribe.] 

1.  To  scratch  or  cut  the  skin  of ;  esp.,  Med.,  to  make 
small  incisions  in  with  a  lancet  or  scarificator,  to  draw 
blood  from  the  smaller  vessels  without  opening  a  large  vein. 

2.  Agric.  To  stir  the  surface  soil  of  with  a  scarifier. 

3.  Fig.:  To  lacerate,  as  the  sensibilities. 


sca'ri-ous  (ska'rT-ws  ;  115),  a.  [F.  scarieui ,  or  NL.  scari- 
osus  ;  cf.  L.  scoria  a  thorny  shrub  or  tree.]  Rot.  Thin  and 
membranous  in  texture,  as  a  bract, 
scar  la-ti'na  (skar'la-te'na), //.  [NL.  See  scarlet.]  Med. 
Scarlet  fever.  —  scarla-ti'nal  (-ndl),  a.  —  scar  ia  ti'- 
nous  (skar'la-te'ims  ;  dtar-liU'I-ims),  a. 
scar  la  ti'noid  (skar'ld-te'noid;  skiir-1  Jt'T-noid),  a.  [scar¬ 
latina  -j — oid.]  Med.  Resembling  scarlet  fever  or  its 
eruption  ;  scar latini form. 

scar'let  (skar'lgt),  n.  [ME.  scarlaty  scarlety  prop.,  a  stuff, 
later,  a  color,  OF.  escarlate,  F.  ecarlate  (cf.  Pr.  escarlaty 
escarlattty  Sp.  &  Pg.  e scoria ta.  It.  scarlattOy  LL.  scarla- 
tuin)y  fr.  Ar.  siqilldf  a  sort  of  silk  stuff  (cf.  Ar.  siqla(un,  in 
the  same  sense,  whence  E.  ciclatouiiy  through  F.),  orig.  a 
figured  cloth,  and  through  Greek  fr.  L.  sigillatus  adorned 
with  little  figures,  fr.  sigilla  little  figures,  as  on  seal  rings, 
pi.  of  sigillum.  See  seal  a  stamp.]  1.  A  deep  bright 
red  tinged  with  orange  or  yellow,  of  many  tints  and  shades; 
a  vivid  or  bright  red  color.  See  dye. 

2.  Cloth  of  a  scarlet  color. 

Clothed  in  line  linen,  und  purple,  and  scarlet.  Rev.  xviii.  16. 
the  scarlet,  R.  C.  Ch.y  the  cardinalate ;  —  so  called  from  the 
scarlet  vestments  worn  by  cardinals.  J.  A.  Sy/nonds. 
scar'let,  a.  Of  the  color  called  scarlet ;  as,  a  scarlet  cloth, 
scarlet  admiral,  the  red  admiral  butterfly.  —  a.  bean.  = 
scarlet  runner  a.  —  8.  berry,  the  bittersweet  Solanum  dul¬ 
camara  or  its  fruit.—  s  clover,  crimson  clover.—  s.  cup,  any 
of  various  small  cup-shaped  red  fungi  of  the  genus  Peziza. 

—  a.  fever,  Med.y  an  acute  contagious  febrile  disease  char¬ 
acterized  by  inflammation  of  the  fauces  and  a  scarlet  rash* 
appealing  usually  on  the  second  day,  and  ending  in  des¬ 
quamation  about  the  sixth  or  seventh  day  ;  scarlatina.  It 
is  frequently  complicated  with  disease  of  the  kidneys.— 
s.  haw,  a  common  American  hawthorn  ( Cratxgus  coccrnea). 

—  s.  ibis,  an  ibis  ( Ouara  rubra)  oi  South  and  Central  Amer¬ 
ica,  very  rarely  occurring  in  the  southern  United  States. 
It  is  intense  scarlet  with  black-tipped  wings.  See  ibis,  II- 
lust.  - —  s.  kowhai.  the  glory  Dea  of  Australia.  —  b  letter,  a 
scarlet  A,  once  used  as  a  badge  of  adultery.  See  A,  3  a. — 
a.  lightning,  a  The  scarlet  lychnis,  b  The  red  valerian.  — 
8.  lychnis,  a  garden  lychnis  ( L .  chalcedonica)y  with  scarlet 
or  white  flow  ers.  —  a.  mallow,  any  malvaceous  plant  of  the 
genus  Pavonia.  —  s.  maple,  the  red  maple.  —  b.  mite,  any  of 
numerous  bright  red  carnivorous  mites  found  among  grass 
and  moss,  esp.  Trombidium  holosericemn  or  allied  species. 
The  young  are  parasitic  on  spiders  and  insects.  —  b.  oak.  an 
oak  ( Qnercus  coccinea)  of  the  eastern  United  States.  It  lias 
close-grained  wrood  and  leaves  somewhat  like  those  of  red 
oak,  but  turning  scarlet  in  autumn.—  s.  pimpernel,  the  com¬ 
mon  pimpernel  Anagallis  ai'vensis,  with  flowers  prevail¬ 
ingly  scarlet.— s.  plume,  a  Mexican  euphorbiaceous  shrub 
(Euphorbia  fulgens)  with  scarlet -bracted  flowers.  —  b  rash 
Med.  =  roseola.  —  s.  runner,  a  A  tropical  American  high- 
climbing  bean  ( Phaseolus  mulhjlorus).  with  rather  large 
bright  red  flowers  and  red  ana  black  seeds.  A  white- 
flowered  variety,  grown  chiefly  for  the  edible  seeds,  is 
called  the  Dutch  case  knife  bean,  b  In  Australia,  any  faba- 
ceous  plant  of  the  genus  Kennedya—B.  sage,  a  well-know  n 
garden  bedding  plant  ( Salvia  splendens)y  with  long  ra¬ 
cemes  of  intense  scarlet  flow  ers  Also,  any  of  several  other 
red-flowered  species  of  Sal  via.  See  1st  sage,  1  a,  Salvia.  — 
a.  snake,  a  bright-colored  harmless  American  snake  (Osce¬ 
ola efapsoidea)y  banded  with  red,  black,  and  white,  and  thus 
imitating  the  poisonous  coral  snakes.  —  s.  strawberry,  the 
Virginia  strawberry.  —  s.  sumac,  the  smooth  sumac  (Rhus 
glabra).  —  b.  tanager,  a  common  American  tanager  ( Piranga 
eryfhromelas).  The  adult  male  is  scarlet  with  black  wings 
and  tail,  the  female  and  young  chiefly  olive.  —  b.  thorn.  = 
scarlet  haw’.—  8.  vetch,  a  red-flow  ered  vetch  (  Vicia  fnlgeiis) 
sometimes  cultivated  as  a  forage  plant  in  w  arm  climates.  — 

S.  Woman,  the  Church  of  Rome  ;  —  sometimes  so  called  by 
Protestant  controversialists  in  allusion  to  the  description 
contained  in  Rev.  xvii.  1-6,  which  is  variously  interpreted 
by  commentators  as  referring  to  pagan  Rome",  papal  Rome, 
or  the  spirit  of  worldliness  and  evil.  Roman  Catholics 
have  applied  the  title  to  London. 

scar'let,  v.  t.  1  To  dye  or  tinge  with  scarlet.  Rare. 

2  To  clothe  in  scarlet.  Rare. 

scar'let-seed'  (skiir'lSt-sed'),  n.  [So  named  in  allusion  to 
the  scarlet  seeds  they  bear.]  a  A  small  West  Indian  tliea- 
ceous  tree  ( Temstrcpmia  obovalis).  b  A  bixaceous  shrub 
of  Jamaica  ( Lxtia  thamnia). 

sca'roid  (ska'roid  ;  1 15),  a.  [Scvm/.s -f-  -oid.]  Zodl.  Like, 
or  pert,  to,  the  Scaridae.  — n.  A  fish  of  that  family, 
scarp  (skarp),  n.  [Aphetic  for  escarp.]  1.  Fort.  =  escarp. 
2.  A  steep  descent  or  declivity, 
scarp,  v.  t.  ;  scarped  (skarpt)  ;  scarp'ing.  To  cut  down  ver¬ 
tically,  or  nearly  so  ;  as,  to  scarp  the  face  of  a  ditch, 
scarp  gallery  Fort.  A  bombproof,  loopholed  chamber 
in  the  rear  of  the  scarp  to  defend  the  ditch,  — now  little 
used. 

scar'pines  (skar'pTnz),  n.  pi.  [F.  escarpinsy  lit.,  light 
shoes,  fr.  It.  scarpino  a  light  shoe,  dim.  of  scarpa  shoe.] 
Instruments  for  torturing  the  lower  legs,  resembling  the 
boot,  used  by  the  Inquisition. 

scar'ring  (skar'Tng),  p.  pr.  <{-  vb.  n.  of  scar.  Hence:  n. 
a  A  marking  resulting  from  being  scarred,  b  The  forma¬ 
tion  of  scars  or  scours  in  roasting  pyrites  for  sulphuric  acid 
manufacturing. 

sca'rus  (ska'rws  ;  115),  n.  [L.  See  scar  a  kind  of  fish.] 

1.  A  parrot  fish  ( Sparisoma  cretense)  of  the  Mediterranean, 
of  excellent  quality  and  highly  esteemed  by  the  Romans. 

2.  [cap.]  Zodl.  The  typical  genus  of  parrot  fishes.  The 
teeth  are  completely  consolidated,  giving  the  jaw's  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  a  bird’s  beak. 

scar'y  (skSr'T),  a.  [From  scare.]  Easily  scared  ;  timid  ; 
also  causing  fright ;  alarming.  Colloq. 


scap  u-la'tion.  n.  I  Prob  fr.  L. 

scapula  shoulder  blade,  in  LL. 
also,  the  flat  of  a  Bword,  a 
spatula.]  Heatinj;  or  bruising 
in  preparing  medicaments.  Obs. 
acap 'u  let.  scap'u-letfce  (skflp'- 
n-let),  n.  [Dim.  of  scapula.] 
Zobl.  A  fold  at  tlie  bases  of  the 
lobes  of  the  manubrium  of 
many  rhizostomous  medusae 
•cap'u-ll-man'cy  (-lT-m&n'sT),n. 

r  L.  scapulae  Bhoulder  blades  4- 
E.  -mavey.]  Divination  by  ob¬ 
servation  or  a  shoulder  blade, 
scar  (>lial.  skdr.  skSr,  skii).  Ohs. 
or  Scot.  Sc  dial.  Eng.  of  scare. 
tear  (skar),  n.  [L.  scams,  a 
kind  of  fish,  Gr.  <r*apo<r.]  \ 
parrot  fish.  [r.f.cs.| 

scar  a  bae'i.  L.pl.  of  scaka- 


star  in  the  development  of  blis¬ 

ter  beetles,  resembling  the  larva 
of  a  searab.-eoid  beetle 
scar  a-bae'oid  (-be'oid).  n 

1.  Zobl.  One  of  the  Scarab* ida?. 

2.  A  scnrnbfeus  (image)  hut 
little  like  the  insect  ;  sometimes, 
a  counterfeit  scarabauis 
8car'a-bee  (skar'a-be),  n.  [F. 
sea r a/tee.  \  A  scarab 
scaramoche,  v.  Sc  v.  [See  skir¬ 
mish.]  Skirmish.  Obs. 
scarbabe,  scarbugge.  scarf.- 
p. abe,  scare  pug.  |  beetle.  Obs.  I 
scarbot,  n.  [F.  escarbot.]  \\ 
scarce,  v.  t  To  make  scarce.  Obs. 
scarcenet  said  k net. 
scarcity  root.  The  mangel- 
M’urzel;  —  from  the  false  notion 

I  that  ‘  ‘ 


,  .  nanrjrl  in  mangel-wurzel 

•c«r'»-b*'i-dold  (.  k  1  p'd-b  e'T-  1  Uck°m  Gern“n  TlZal 
doid),  «.  .  [Morabieie/  +  -01V/.]  BCar  crow.  The  W,ck  t er n! 
/ool.  Designating  the  third  in-  l  acard.  Scarred.  Re/  Sp 


scare,  n.  [Cf-  OF  esc  am.) 

Mockery  Ob<.  [Dial  Eng. 
Bcare,  v.  t  To  splice.  Scot.  Sc  I 
scare,  a.  [ME.  skar  See  sc  a  re 
to  alarm]  Timid;  Bhy.  Obs. 
or  Srot  3r  Dial. 
scare.  01>9  pret  of  shear 
scare'babe/,  n.  A  thing  to  scare 
a  babe  :  a  scarecrow.  Rare 
scare'bugq  n  A  bugbear  Obs 
scare'fire',  n  An  alarm  of  fire-, 
a  fire;  esp.,  an  alarming  fire.  Obs 
scar  end.  The  unfinished  end 
of  a  breakwater  or  the  like  under 
construction, 
scarf  scarp,  slope, 
scarf,  scarfe  (akiirf),  it.  [Cf 
Icel.  skarfr .]  Cormorant-  Scot. 
scarf'pinL  n  A  pin  for  the 
neck  scarf. 

scarft  Scarfed.  Ref.  Sp. 
scarf  weld.  A  welded  scarf 
joint  in  metal  [See -wise. I 

scarf' wise  (skarf 'wlz7),  atfi\| 


scar  i-fi-ca'tion  (skSrT-fT-ka'- 
shun),  n.  [L.  scarijiratio :  cf. 
F  scarification  ]  A  scarifying, 
scar'i-ly  (akar'MT),  atlo  of 

SCARl. 

sca'ri-ose  (ska'rT-Os;  115),  a. 
Dot.  Scarious 

scar  la-ti'ni-formfskiir'lA-te'nY- 

fdrm  ;  -tin 'I-ldrm ),  a  [jtcar- 
latina  -f-  -form. J  Med.  See 
V'A  PLATINOID. 

scarle  +  skerrkl. 
scar'less.  a.  See -less. 

Scarlet.  Will  A  companion  of 
Robin  Hood;— called  mold  bal¬ 
lads  and  plays  Scad  lock,  Scathe- 
I ork.  or  Sen  th  fork.  [  D  V  E .  I 

scarlet  B.  Biebrich  scarlet.  See| 
scarmage.  scarmishe.  scarmoge. 
scarmuche.  ^  skirmish. 
scarn.  *]•  scorn 
scarn  (skarn),r<  [Cf. IceL.-d-arn  ; 
akin  to  AS.  scearn.  Cf  sharn.1 
Dung  Obs  or  Dial  Eng. 


scarn  bee.  A  dung  beetle 
scarp,  scarpe  (skarf)).  n  (OF 
escarpe,  var.  of  escharpe.  See 
m  ark  a  neckcloth.]  Her.  A 
diminutive  of  the  bend  sinister, 
half  its  width 

Scar'pa’s  tri'an'gle  See  tri¬ 
angle  oe  Scarpa. 
scarren  +  scare. 
scar'row  (skar'o),  ;i.  [Cf  Icel 
sktera  twilight,  dawn,  Dan.  dag- 
s^)a?r.l  A  faint  light  ;  a  shadow 
Scot.  —  r.  i.  To  shine  faintly, 
as  through  clouds  Scot. 
scar'ry  (skhr'I),  a.  Bearing 
scars,  or  marks  of  wounds, 
scar'ry  (dial.  skar'T).  a.  Obs. 
or  Scot  if  Dial.  Eng  a  Rocky; 
cHffy;  bare,  b  Lean  ;  meager 

scarse  Obs.  or  ref. sp. of  scarce. 
8car'si-ty.  Scarcity.  Ref.  Sp. 
scart  (skart  ;  skfrt).  Dial.  pret. 
Sc  p  p.  Of  SCARE. 


ale,  senate,  efire,  Am,  dccount,  arm,  ask,  sofa  ;  eve,  Svent,  find,  recent,  maker;  ice,  Ill;  old,  obey,  Srb,  ddd,  s5ft,  connect ;  use,  unite 

U  Foreign  Word.  Obsolete  V  ariant  oC  +  combined  with.  =  equals. 


scart  ( skart),  v  t.  Sr  i.  [See 
sck at  to  scratch.]  To  scratch  ; 
scrape.  Scot.  Sr  Dial.  Eng. 
scart.  n  Scot,  i f  Dial.  Eng. 
1  Scratch;amark. as  in  writing 

2.  A  puny  or  seruwny  person  ; 

also,  a  niggard.  [cloud.! 

3.  pi  A  kind  of  streaked  ragged | 
scart  (skiirt),  scarth.  n.  [Cf. 
SCARF  n  cormorant  ]  The  cor¬ 
morant  Scot  Sr  Dial  Eng. 
scar-toc'cio.  n.  [It.]  A  folded 
paper  ;  cartridge  ;  cover  Obs. 
scarve  (skiirv).  Var.  of  scarf, 
cormorant.  Scot 

scase'ly  (skiis'lT).  Obs  or  dial, 
var.  of  SCARCELY, 
scat.  Var.  of  skat. 
scat.8catt(skftt),n.  [Of Scand. 
orig.;  cf.  Icel.  skattr.)  A  tax  ; 
tribute  ;  in  the  Shetland  and 
Orkney  Islands,  a  crown  tax  for 
pasturage,  etc.,  on  commons, 
scat  (skat),  interj.  Go  away  t 


urn,  up,  circus,  menu ; 


SCAT 


1891 


SCEPTERED 


scathe  (skath),  or,  Obs.  or  Dial.,  scath  (skath),  n.  [ME 
scathe,  of  Scand.  orig.  ;  cf.  Icel.  skaSi,  Dan.  shade,  Sw 
skada,  akin  to  AS.  scraSu,  scuSa,  foe,  injurer,  OS.  skuSo 
D.  schade  harm,  injury,  OHG.  sciulo,  G.  schade,  schaden 
cf.  Gr.  ao-xijdijs  unharnieii.  Cf.  scathe,  r.]  Harm  ;  dam 
age;  injury;  hurt;  misfortune. 

scathe  (skgth  ;  277),  or,  Obs.  or  Dial.,  scath  (skgth),  r.  t. 
SCATHED  (skathd  ;  skStht)  ;  scath'ino  (skath'nig  ,  skgth'-) 
[ME.  scathen,  of  Scaud.  orig.  ;  cf.  Icel.  skaSa,  akin  to  AS. 
sceaSan.sceSSan,  Dan  .shade,  Sw.  skada,  D.  &  G.  schaden, 
OHG.  scadon,  Goth,  skapjau.  Cf.  scathe,  «.]  To  do  harm 
to  ;  to  injure  ;  damage  ;  hurt. 

Strokes  of  calamity  that  scathe  and  scorch  the  soul  Irving 
scathe'lul  (-f6ol), or,  Obs.  or  Dial.,  scath'ful,«.  Harmful; 
hurtful ;  pernicious.  Shah.  —  scathe'tul  ness,  or,  Obs. 
or  Dial.,  scath'lul-ness,  n. 

scathe'less  (-ISa),  or,  Obs.  or  Dial.,  scath'less,  a.  With¬ 
out  scatlie,  injury,  or  damage  ;  unharmed, 
scath'ing  (skath'Ing),  p.  a.  Injuring,  as  by  blasting  or 
burning  ;  hence,  fig.,  blasting  ;  scorching  ;  wounding  ;  bit¬ 
terly  severe ;  as,  scathing  contempt.  —  scath'lng  ly,  adv. 
Syn.  —  See  mordant. 

sea  tOl'O-gy  (skd-t51'o-jT),n.  Also  skatology.  [Gr.  (TKlop, 
aKaro'i ,  dung  -}-  -logy.']  Study  of  excrement  ;  also,  the 
superstitions  relating  to  exc  rement.  —  scat'o-log'ic  (sk£t'- 
6-loj'Tk),  scato-log'i-cal  (  T-kdl),  a. 
scat'ter  (akSt'er),  v.  t.  ;  scat'tered  (-erd) ;  scat'ter-ing. 
[MK.  scaler en ,  dial,  form  of  schateren.  See  shatter.] 

1.  To  strew  ;  throw  about  loosely  ;  to  cast  here  and  there. 

Teach  the  glad  hours  to  scatter,  as  they  fly, 

Soft  quiet,  gentle  love,  and  endless  joy.  Prior 

2.  To  strew  things  on  ;  to  strew,  as  a  floor  with  toys.  R. 

3.  To  cause  to  separate  ;  to  dissipate  ;  disperse  ;  rout. 

Scatter  and  disperse  the  giddy  Goths.  Shak. 

4  Hence,  to  dispel  in  confusion  ;  to  break  up  and  defeat ; 
as,  to  scatter  hopes,  plans,  or  the  like. 

5.  To  let  drop,  as  a  glove,  through  carelessness.  Obs. 
Syn.  —  Disperse,  dissipate,  spread,  strew.  See  dispel. 
scat'ter,  v.  i.  1.  To  disperse  or  separate  in  various  direc¬ 
tions  ;  as,  clouds  scatter  after  a  storm  ;  also,  rarely,  to  go 
iu  different  directions  ;  —  said  of  a  number  of  individuals. 
2.  Of  a  shotgun,  to  cause  the  shot  to  spread  widely  when 
tired ;  also,  of  the  shot,  to  spread  widely, 
scat'ter-brain'  (-bran'),  scat'ter  brains  (-branz'),  n.  A 
giddy  or  thoughtless  person  ;  one  incapable  of  concentra¬ 
tion  or  attention Colloq.—  scat'ter  brained'  (-brand'),  a. 
scat'tered  (skXt'erd),  p.  a.  1.  Dispersed  ;  separated  irreg¬ 
ularly,  esp  in  location  ;  as,  scattered  houses  ,  hence,  sepa¬ 
rated  by  irregular  intervals  of  time  ;  as,  scattered  crimes. 

2.  Having  the  parts  divided  in  some  way  ;  disrupted. 

u  This  scattered  kingdom.”  Shak. 

3.  Disconnected  ;  rambling  ;  as,  scattered  thoughts. 

4  Hot.  Irregular  in  position  ;  having  no 
definite  arrangement  in  phyllotaxy  ;  —  ap¬ 
plied  to  leaves  or  branches. 

—  scat'tQred  ly,  adv.  —  s  cat'ter  e  d- 
ness.  n. 

scat'ter-ing,  vb.  n.  of  scatter.  Hence  :  n. 

1.  A  strewing  or  dispersing;  act  of  send¬ 
ing,  putting  forth,  going,  etc.,  in  different 
directions ;  as,  scattering  of  thoughts. 

2.  Something  scattered,  strewed,  or  dis¬ 
connected  ;  as,  the  scatterings  of  bounty  ; 
scatterings  of  learning  ;  —  often  in  pi. 

Scatter  ing,  p.  pr.  of  scatter.  Hence  :  a. 

1.  Dispersing ;  going  in  various  directions; 

as,  a  scattering  flock  of  sheep.  Scattered  Leaves, 

2.  Occurring  at  irregular  intervals.  Rare. 

3.  Divided  among  many  or  several,  as  votes,  or  the  like, 
scat'u-la  (skltt/u-ld),  n.  [NL.]  Math.  One  of  the  ten  equal 

cuboids  into  which  a  cube  is  cut  by  nine  equidistant  planes, 
each  parallel  to  one  of  its  faces. 

sea  tu'ri-ent  (skd-tu'n-ent),  a.  [L.  scaturiens ,  p.  pr.  of 
scaiurire  to  gush  out,  fr.  scatere  to  bubble,  gush.]  Gush¬ 
ing  forth  ;  full  to  overflowing  ;  effusive.  Rare.  Scott. 
scaup  duck  (sk6p).  fCf.  scalp,  n.,  5.J  A  duck  of  the  genus 
Ay  thy  a  and  subgenus 
Fuligula;  esp.,  A.  ma- 
rila  of  northern  Europe, 

Asia,  and  America;  — 
called  also  bluebilt , 
broadbill ,  blackhead , 
and  greater  scaup  dark. 

It  is  related  to  the  can- 
vasback  and  the  red¬ 
head, but  the  males  have 
the  head  and  neck 
glossy  black,  the  belly 
white,  and  the  back  ver- 
miculated  with  black 
and  white.  The  lesser 
scaup  duck  {A.  ajfirtis) 
of  North  America  is 
similar,  but  smaller. 


scaup'er  (sk5p'er),  n.  [Cf.  scalper,  or  dial,  scalp  to  pare 
off  the  surface  of  the  soil.]  A  fiat  tool  with  a  curved  edge, 
used  in  wood  engraving  to  clear  away  the  spaces  between 
the  lines  ;  also,  a  tool  used  iu  line  engraving, 
scav'age  (skdv'uj),  n.  [LL.  scavagium ,  ultimately  of  Teu¬ 
tonic  orig.,  akin  to  E.  show :  cf.  OF.  escauwage  inspection, 
examination,  escuuwer  to  examine.  See  show.]  O.  Eng. 
Law.  A  toll  or  duty  formerly  exacted  of  merchant  stran¬ 
gers  by  mayors,  sheriffs,  etc.,  for  goods  shown  or  offered 
for  sale.  It  was  forbidden  by  Act  of  19  Hen.  VII.  c.  S. 
scav'enge  (-Suj),  V.  t. ;  -enged  (-Snj)  ;  -eng-ing  (-gn-jing). 

[See  scavenger.]  To  cleanse,  as  streets,  from  filth, 
scav'en-ger  (skSv'Sn-jer),  n.  [ME.  scavager  an  officer  with 
various  duties,  originally  attending  to  scut  age,  fr.  scavage. 
See  scavage,  show,  i’.]  1.  An  official  having  to  do  with 

the  collection  of  scavage.  Obs. 

2.  A  person  employed  to  clean  the  streets,  esp.  by  collecting 
the  filth  and  carrying  it  off ;  also,  any  animal  which  de¬ 
vours  refuse,  carrion,  or  anything  injurious  to  health, 
scav'eng-ing  (-611-jnig),  p.pr. dL*  vb.  n.  of  scavenge.  Hence, 
n.  Internal-combustion  Engines.  Act  or  process  of  expel¬ 
ling  the  exhaust  gases  from  the  cylinder  by  some  special 
means,  as,  in  many  four-cycle  engines,  by  utilizing  the 
momentum  of  the  exhaust  gases  iu  a  long  exhaust  pipe, 
sca'zon  (ska'zSn),  n.  [L.,  fr.  Gr.  cnca£u.»i/,  fr.  o-Ka<Jeu/  to 
limp.]  Gr.  &  Lat.  Pros,  a  A  choliamb.  b  A  trochaic 
tetrameter  with  protraction 
in  the  seventh  foot,givingthe 
verse  a  halting  movement ;  — 
called  also  Hipponactean. 
sceatt  (skat),  n. ;  pi.  E 
SCEATTS  (-ats),  AS.  sceattas 
(skat'tas).  [AS.  sceatt. J  A 
silver  (rarely,  gold)  com  of 
the  earlier  Anglo-Saxon  rul¬ 
ers,  small  and  rather  thick, 
of  rude  design,  and  weighing  9  to  21  grains  troy. 
SceTi-do-sau'rus  (sSl'I-do-so'rws),  n.  [NL. ;  Gr. 

rib,  side  (but 
taken  to  mean  leg, 

Gr.cnceAo?)  -f-  -SQU- 
rwj.]  Paleon.  A 
genus  of  dinosaurs 


Anglo-Saxon  Sceatt  (gold), 
600  A.  D 


(TkcAi?, 


Greater  Scaup  Duck  ( Ay  thy  a  ma¬ 
nia). 


Skeleton  of  Scelidosaurus  (S  harrisonx )■ 
of  the  group  Stegosauria,  having  dermal  armor  of  longitu¬ 
dinal  series  of  small  tubercles  and  scutes  on  the  back  and 
tail.  S.  harrisoni  was  from  the  Lower  Lias  of  England. 

—  scel'i-do-saur'  (sSl'T-do-sor'),  n.  —  seel  i-do-sau'ri  an 
(-so'rT-</n),  a.  it*  n.  —  scel  i  do  sau'roid  (-roid),  a.  <1-  n. 

Seel  i  do-the'ri  um  (-the'ri-mn),  n.  [NL.  See  Scelido¬ 
saurus  ;  -therium.]  Paleon.  A  genus  of  extinct  four-toed 
edentates  smaller  than,  and  intermediate  between,  Meg- 
aiheiium  and  My/odon.  Remains  have  been  found  in  the 
Pleistocene  of  Patagonia,  Argentina,  Chile,  and  Brazil, 
seel  0  tyr'be  (sel'o-tGr'be),  n.  [L.,  fr.  Gr.  (T/ceAoTip/Sry.] 
Med.  Weakness  or  indecision  in  taking  steps;  uncertainty 
of  gait,  as  in  chorea  or  palsy. 

SCe-na'ri-0  (sha-na'rT-o),  n.;  pi.  -nari  (-e).  [It.]  An  out¬ 
line  or  synopsis  of  a  play  or  of  the  book  of  an  opera,  show¬ 
ing  the  scenes  and  the  entrances  and  exits  of  the  actors. 
SCend  (sSnd),  n.  Naut.  1  The  upward  movement  or  dis¬ 
placement  of  a  vessel  in  a  seaway  ,  the  opposite  of  pitch. 
2.  =  send,  4. 

SCend,  v.  i.  Naut.  To  lift  or  heave  upward  in  a  seaway  ; 

—  said  of  a  vessel,  and  opposed  to  pitch. 

scene  (sen),  n.  [L.  scaena ,  scena,  Gr  <jKi)vr)  a  covered 
place,  a  tent,  a  stage  :  cf.  F.  scene.)  1.  The  structure  on 
which  a  spectacle  or  play  is  exhibited  ;  the  part  of  a 
theater  in  which  the  acting  is  done,  with  its  adjuncts  and 
decorations  ;  the  stage.  Rhet.  or  Poetic. 

2.  One  of  the  slides,  or  other  devices,  used  to  give  an  ap¬ 
pearance  of  reality  to  the  action  of  a  play;  pi.,  the  deco¬ 
rations  and  fittings  of  a  stage,  representing  the  place  in 
which  the  action  is  supposed  to  go  on  ;  the  scenery  ;  as,  to 
paint  scenes ;  to  shift  the  scenes ;  to  go  behind  the  scenes. 

3.  A  division  of  a  drama,  usually  a  division  of  an  act,  dur¬ 
ing  which  there  i3  no  change  of  place  or  time  ;  also,  after 
French  usage,  one  in  which  there  is  no  change  of  persons. 

4.  The  place,  circumstances,  etc.,  in  which  anything  oc¬ 
curs,  or  in  which  the  action  of  a  story,  play,  or  the  like,  is 
laid  ;  surroundings  amid  which  anything  is  set  before  the 
imagination  ;  place  of  occurrence  or  action. 

The  world  is  a  vast  scene  of  strife.  J  M.  Mason 

5.  One  of  a  series  of  actions  and  events,  esp.  as  repre¬ 
sented  in  literature  or  art. 

Through  what  new  sc<?w\s*and  changes  must  we  pass  l  Addison. 


6  An  episode  iu  action,  real  or  imagined,  regarded  as 
viewed  ;  as,  their  parting  was  a  sad  scene. 

7 ■  An  exhibition  of  passionate  or  strong  feeling,  esp.  be¬ 
tween  persons ;  sometimes,  an  affected  demonstration  of 
feeling. 

Prohubly  no  lover  of  scenes  would  have  hud  very  long  to  wait 
for  home  explosion  between  parties,  both  equally  ready  to  take 
offense,  and  careless  of  giving  it.  De  (jumcey. 

8.  A  landscape,  or  part  of  a  landscape  ;  a  view  ;  a  prospect, 
sceil'er-y  (sen'er-T),  n.  [Cf.  L.  scaenarius  belonging  to  the 
stage.  Cf.  scenario.]  1.  The  disposition  of  the  scenes  in 
which  the  action  of  a  play,  poem,  etc.,  is  laid.  Rare. 

2.  The  representation  of  the  place  of  an  action  or  occur¬ 
rence  ;  specif.,  the  painted  scenes  or  hangings  of  a  stage, 
with  their  accessories  ;  as,  scenery  for  the  first  act. 

3.  The  general  aspect,  as  regards  variety  and  beauty  or  the 
reverse,  of  a  landscape  ;  a  combination  of  natural  views. 

scene'shilt  er  (sen'shlf'ter),  n.  Theaters.  One  who  moves 
the  scenes,  which  formerly  were  shifted  from  one  groove  to 
another  ;  —  now  commonly  called  grip  because  the  scenes 
are  often  gripped  to  the  floor. 

sce'nic  (se'ulk  ;  s£n'Tk  ;  277),  a.  [L.  scaenicus ,  scenicus , 
Gr.  (jKr)vuco<; :  cf.  F .  scenigue.  See  scene.]  1.  Of  or  per¬ 
taining  to  the  scene,  or  stage  ;  dramatic  ;  as,  scenic  writers ; 
scenic  conventions.  NoicRare.  “  Scenic  action.”  Byron . 

2.  Of  or  pertaining  to  scenery  ;  as,  scenic  beauties  ;  also, 
affording  attractive  scenery  ;  as,  a  scenic  resort. 

3.  Pictorial ;  as,  scenic  art.  Rare. 

scen'i-cal  (sSii'T-kal ;  se'nT-),  a.  Of  or  pert,  to  the  stage  ; 
scenic  ;  dramatic  ;  also,  theatrical.  —  scen'i-cal-ly,  adv. 
scen'o  graph  (sSn'6-graf ;  se'u6-),’n.  [See  scenoguaphy  ] 
A  perspective  representation  of  an  object, 
seen  o-graph'ic  (-grJf'Tk)  (  a.  [Cf.  F.  scenographigue , 
seen  o  graph'i-cal  (-T-kftl)  \  Gr.  o-KrjvoypacficKo^.]  Of  or 
pert,  or  conforming  toscenograpliy.  —  seen  0  graph!  cal 
ly,  adv. 

see  nog'ra-phy  (se-nSg'rd-fT),  n.  [L.  scaenographia ,  Gr. 
<TK-qvoypa(t>La  ;  <jKr)vr)  scene,  stage  -f-  ypd$e iv  to  write  :  cf. 
F.  scenographie .]  Art  or  act  of  representing  a  body  on  a 
perspective  plane  ;  representation  of  an  object  from  a  point 
of  view  not  on  a  principal  axis. 

scent  (sent),  v.  t.  ;  scent'ed  ;  scent'ing.  [Originally  sent, 
fr.  F.  sentir  to  feel,  to  smell.  See  sense.]  1.  To  perceive 
by  the  olfactory  organs  ;  to  smell ;  as,  to  scent  game,  as  a 
hound  does  ;  hence,  to  get  or  have  an  inkling  of  ;  as,  to 
scent  a  plot.  “  Methinks  I  scent  the  morning  air.”  Shak. 
2.  To  imbue  or  fill  with  odor,  agreeable  or  disagreeable, 
scent,  v.  i.  1.  To  yield  an  odor  (of  some  specified  kind) ; 
as,  to  scent  of  sulphur.  Obs.  or  R. 

2.  To  hunt  animals  by  means  of  the  sense  of  smell, 
scent,  n.  1.  Odoriferous  particles  which,  issuing  from  a 
body,  pleasantly  or  unpleasantly  affect  the  olfactory  organs 
of  animals,  odor;  smell;  fragrance;  as,  the  scent  of  fruits 
or  flowers,  of  musk,  of  the  skunk. 

2.  A  class,  or  one  of  a  class,  of  sweet-smelling,  aromatic 
substances,  in  liquid  or  solid  form,  extracted  from  flowers 
or  other  vegetation,  used  for  perfuming. 

3.  Specif.,  the  odor  left  by  an  animal  on  the  ground  or  sur¬ 
face  passed  over ;  as,  dogs  find  or  lose  the  scent ;  hence, 
course  of  pursuit ;  track  of  discovery. 

Ilv  ginned  the  observstions  of  innumerable  ages,  and  traveled 
upon  the  6ame  .ice/// into  Ethiopia  Sir  W  Temple. 

4  Bits  of  paper  dropped  by  the  hares  in  the  game  of  hare 
and  hounds,  to  mark  their  track. 

5.  Power  of  smelling  ;  sense  of  smell ;  as,  a  keen  scent. 

6.  An  inkling  ;  suspicion  ;  intimation.  Now  Rare. 

Syn.  —  See  smell. 

scent'ed,  pret.  p.  7>.  of  scent.  —  scented  caper,  a  kind  of 
black  Canton  tea  chiefly  consumed  in  England.  —  s.  fern, 
a  The  heath  fern,  b  Tansy.  —  s.  grass.  See  grass,  Table 
II.  —  s.  tea,  tea  scented  by  packing  in  layers  with  fragrant 
flowers,  as  those  of  the  Cape  jasmine,  afterward  separated 
by  sifting.  —  s.  verbena,  the  lemon  verbena, 
sceilt'tul  (sent'iool),  a.  1.  Full  of  scent,  or  odor; 
odorous. 

2  Of  quick  or  keen  smell. 

scent  gland  A  gland  secreting  an  odoriferous  sub¬ 
stance,  as  that  of  the  beaver  or  that  of  the  civet  cat. 
scent' wood'  (sSnt'wood'),  n.  A  fragrant  Australian 
apocynaceous  shrub  ( Alyxia  buri folia). 
scep'ter  |  (sSp'ter),  n.  [ME.  also  ceptre ,  septre ,  sep- 
scep'tre  I  ter,  F.  sceptre ,  OF.  also  ceptre ,  L.  seep- 
train ,  fr.  Gr.  o-KrjnTpou  a  staff  t*  lean  on,  a  scepter  ; 
prob.  akin  to  E.  shaft.  See  shaft;  cf.  scape  a  stem.] 

A  staff  or  baton  borne  by  a  sovereign  as  a  ceremonial 
emblem  of  authority  ;  a  royal  mace  ;  also,  royal  or  im¬ 
perial  power  or  authority;  sovereignty 
scep'ter  I  v.  t.  ;  -tered*  or  -tred  (-terd) ;  -ter-ing 
scep'tre  (  (-ter-Tng)  or  -thing  (-trTng).  To  endow 
with  the  scepter  ;  to  invest  with  royal  authority.  C 
scep'tered.  scep'tred  (sSp'terd),  a.  Invested  with  A  form 
a  scepter  or  sovereign  authority  ;  lienee,  pert,  to  cf  Sctp- 
a  sovereign  or  to  royalty  ;  royal ;  regal.  ter- 


begone;  away  chiefly  used 
in  driving  off  a  cat.  —  (.  To 

drive  off,  as  by  crying  **  scat.” 
scat,  n.  A  shower  of  rain,  esp. 
one  wind-driven  Dial.  Ena. 
scat  (skat  ;  skat),  r.  t.  [Cf- 
scatter.]  To  scatter  ;  to  toss 
about;  also,  to  break.  Dial.  Eng. 
scatch  (skftch),  n.  [F.  >  srnc/ie.] 
A  kind  of  bit  for  a  bridle, 
scatch,  n.  [OF-  escaches,  dial, 
form  of  e sm/aces,  F.  dchasses.] 
A  crutch.  Ohs. 
scatches,  n.  pi.  Stilts.  Ohs. 
scate  4  skate. 
scat'e-brous  (skat'f'-hn/s),  a 
[L.  *cntebra  a  gushing  of  water.] 
Full  of  springs.  Obs. 
scathe.  +  sheath. 
acath'el.  4*  scadih.k 
Scathe'lock'  (akath'lflk').  See 
\  ri.kt,  Wn.i..  [Obs  frll.  | 
scath'flre',  n  A  disastrous  fire.  I 
scat  'hold  ,  n.  Open  land,  used 
esp.  for  pasture,  on  which  a  scat 
is  paid  ;  also,  the  right  of  using 
such  land,  Orkney  tf  Shetland. 
scath'y  (s  k  a  th'i  :  skath'-; 
skath'-),  a.  Doing  saathe  ; 
dangerous.  Scot.  V  Dial.  Eng. 
scat'land.  n.  Land  for  which 
sent  is  paid.  Orkneg  V  Shetland. 
scat  o-lo'gl  a  tskftt'o-ld'jT-a), 
ti  f  N  l ,  i  Scatoloe  y 
•cat'o-man'cy  (skllt'u-mftn'sf). 


n  [Gr.  (TKojp ,  oTcaroc,  dung  + 
-m aw ■  if. ~\  Divination  by  obser- 
i  vation  of  excrement. 

Scat  o-phag'i-dae  (-faj'Y-de),  n. 
pi.  [NL.l  Xaid.  See  i>uso  fly. 
sca-toph'a-goid  (s  k  <>-t  ft  f'ri- 
goid),  a.  [See  scatoph  AOOl’s  ; 
-om.j  Zool.  Pert,  to  the  Scat- 
ophagidae,  or  dung  flies, 
sea  toph'a-gous  (-gus),  a.  IGr- 
arnar orfiayo'i  :  <TKu>p,  (TKaros, 
dung  -f  4>ay€ ~LV  to  ?nt  ]  Eating 
dung 

sea- tos 'co  py  ( skd-tOs'ki*- -pi  ),n . 
[Gr.  (TKujp ,  (T/caroc,  dung  + 
-scopi/.’]  Inspection  of  dung, 
as  for  divination  or  diagnosis, 
scat  ter-a'tion  (skat  P  r-a'- 
shdn).  n.  A  scattering.  Co  Hog 
scat'terd  Scattered.  Ret'.  S/i. 
8cat'ter-er,  n.  One  that  scatters 
scat'ter-good',  n  ()  n  e  w  h  o 
wastes  ;  »  spendthrift, 
scat'ter-lng-ly,  adv.  of  scat¬ 
tering. 

scat't.er-ling.  n.  [scatter  -+•  1st 
■  ling.)  A  vagrant:  wastrel  Obs. 
scat 'ter-y  ( sk&t'Pr-Y),  a.  Scat¬ 
tered:  scattering, 
scat'ty  (skat'Y).  a.  [From  scat 
a  shower  ]  Showery.  Dial.  Eng. 
scat  u-rig'i  nous  (skaFfl-rYj'Y- 
ntZs),  a.  [  L.  scatnriginnsus,  fr. 
scaturigo  gushing  water.]  Over¬ 


flowing;  ubounding  with,  or  full 
of,  springs.  Ohs. 
scau  +  SHOW.  [B  \  RD.  I 

scauberk.  scaubert.  F  scab-! 
scaud  (skad  ;  skfnl ).  Scot  var. 
of  scold:  Scot.  &  dial.  Eng  var. 
of  SCALD. 

scaudu  +  SHADOW, 
scauli  sk&l:sk61  ),scauld(  ska(l)d; 
skfi(l)d).  Scot.  vara,  of  scold. 
scaule  F  sc  all. 
scaum  (slcam  :  skflm),  n  Sr  v. 
[ Cf.sc a m  a  stain.  |  Burn;  scorch*, 
also,  shade,  as  of  mist.  Scot. 
scaumpioun.  +  champion 
scaup  {dial,  skap,  skftp).  Ohs. 
or  Scot.&  dial. Eng. var.of  scalp. 
scaup,  n.  A  scaup  duck,  [rock.i 
scaur  (skiir).  Var  of  scar,  a| 
Bcau'rie  ( sko'rY;  skii'rY),  n.  [Cf. 
Icel.  skdri  a  young  sea  mew  ] 
A  young  gull,*  esp.  a  young  her¬ 
ring  gull.  Scot. 
scaut  (skfit),  r.  i.  [Cf.  Icel. 
skntn,  skotra,  to  shove. J  To 
push,  esp.  with  the  feet ;  to 
trample,  scrape,  or  plow  up  the 
ground.  Ohs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 
scav'age.  scav'ag  er.  etc.  = 
SCAVENGE.  SCAVENGER,  etc. 
scavenger  beetle.  Any  beetle 
which  feeds  on  decaying  sub¬ 
stances.  as  a  carrion  beetle, 
scav'en-ger-ism  (sk&v'Cn-jgr- 
Yz’m),  n.  See -ism. 


scav'en-ger’s  daugh  ter.  ( Cor¬ 

rupt  of  Skrringfon's  daughter .] 
An  instrument  of  torture  in¬ 
vented  by  Leonard  Skevington, 
which  so  compressed  the  body 
ns  to  force  the  blood  to  flow  from 
the  nostrils  and  cars,  and  some¬ 
times  from  the  hands  and  feet, 
scav'en-ger-ship' .  n .  See  -sh  i  p. 
scav'en-ger  y  (sk?lv'Pn-j?r-Y  ; 
-Cnj-rY ),  n.  work  of  scavengers, 
scaves  +  shea  res.  pi.  of  SH  ea  r 
scav'i-lones.  n.  />l.  l*nder- 
drawers  Ohs.  |  var.  of  sc  a  i.L.I 
scaw  (skd).  Scot  &  dial.  Eng. | 
scawbart.  scabbard. 
scawd  (dial,  skdd)  Obs.  or 
Scot.  &  dial.  Eng  of  scald,  v. 
scawp  (skdp).  Obs.  or  Scot.  & 
dial  Eng.  var.  of  sc  alt. 
scaymes  *F  squeamous. 

Sc  B.  Abbr.  Scientia>  Baccalau- 
reus  (L.,  Bachelor  of  Science). 
Sc.  D.  Abbr.  Seientiac  Doctor 
(  L..  Doctor  of  Science), 
see.  see,  seat, 
sceafte  +  shaft. 
scean.  Obs.  pret  of  shine. 
sceane  g;  scene. 
sceap.  +  sheep. 
scearpe.  +  sharp. 
sceawing.  4*  scewino. 
scebles.  a.  Rascally.  Obs.  Scot. 
scede,  n>  [L.  scheda  a  strip  of 
papyrus.  Cf.  schedule.J  A 


schedule  ;  list.  Obs. 

sceild  4*  SHIELD, 
sceki  4*  shake. 
seel.  4*  shall. 
sceld.  scelde.  *1*  shield. 
sceldtrume  4*  SHELTROX. 
scele  4*  skill. 
scelect.  4*  select. 
scel'er-at  (st»l'fT-fit),  n.  [F.  sed- 
Idrat,  fr.  L.  sce/eratus,  p.  p.  of 
scelerare  to  pollute,  fr.  see l us , 
scelens.  n  crime.]  A  villain  ;  a 
criminal.  Archaic. 
scel'er-ate.  a  [L.  sceleratus 
Wicked  Obs.  [Seel crate.  Obs. 
scel'er-ous.  a.  (  L.  scelerosus.] \ 
sce-le8'tic  (s?-158'tYk),  a.  [L. 
see  lest  us  ]  Evil  ;  atrocious.  Obs. 
sceletyrbe.  4*  scklotyrbe. 
Scel'i-phron  (s  5  l'Y-f  r  5  n),  n. 
[NL.,  fr.  Gr.  tnceAif^poc  dry, 
lean.]  Zool.  A  genus  of  wasps 
containing  many  of  the  com¬ 
mon  mud  daubers.  They  have 
the  first  segment  of  the  abdomen 
usually  narrowed  into  a  long, 
smooth,  round  petiole, 
scelvol.  4*  skillful. 
scelwis.  -*■  SKILLVVISE 
||  sce'na  (sna'nd  ;  E.  se'nd),  n. 
[It.]  Music,  a  A  scene  in  an 
opera,  b  An  accompanied  dra¬ 
matic  recitative,  interspersed 
with  passages  of  melody,  or  fol¬ 
lowed  by  a  full  aria. 


scence,  w  [Cf.  incense,  m.]  In¬ 

cense.  Obs. 

scenche.  4*  SKINK. 

scene,  v.  t  To  exhibit  as  a 

scene  ;  to  make  a  scene  of.  Obs. 

scene,  v  t -  [AS.  sexnan.]  To 

break.  Obs. 

scene  dock  A  space  near  the 
stage  in  a  theater,  where  scenery 
is  stored. 

scene'ful.  a  See-FUi..  Rare. 
8cene'man.a.  Asceneshifter.  R 
sce'nite  (se'nlt).  a.  [Gr  (TKgvrf 
a  tent  ]  Living  in  tents, 
scenker.  4*  skinkk k, 
8ce-nog'ra-pher  (sf-nftg'rd-f?r), 
u.  One  who  makes  a  practice  of 
scenography .  [I>.  Bib  I 

See  no-pe'gl-a  (se'nft-pe'jY-d). | 
scenscip.  4*  shkkdship. 
scent'ing-ly.  adv.  As  if  scent¬ 
ing  :  passingly.  Obs. 
scent'less.  a. '  See  -less. 
sceone.  sceort.  sceouh  4*sheen, 

SHORT,  SHY. 

seep.  +  SHEEP,  SKEP.  SKIP. 
scep'siB  ( skSp'sTs),  n.  [NL.,  fr. 
Gr.  <TKe\J/is  doubt,  fr.  <T#ce ttt«- 
<tBoi  to  consider  :  cf.  G  skepris 
See  skeptic.]  Skepticism; 
skeptical  philosophy.  Rare. 
scep'terd.  Sceptered.  Ref.  Sp. 
■cep'ter-dom.  scep'tre-dom.  n. 
Reign  ;  sovereignty.  Ob*  or  R, 


food,  fobt ;  out,  oil ;  chair  ;  go  ;  sing:,  igk  ;  ffeen,  thin:  nature,  vercVure  (250) ;  K  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144) ;  boN  ;  yet ;  zh  —  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Guide. 

Full  explanutloiis  of  Abbreviation*,  Sign*,  etc.,  immediately  precede  the  >  ocobulary. 
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Schaef  fe'ri  a  (shS-fe'rT-d),  n.  [NL.,  after  Jacob  Christian 
Schdjfer  ^1718-90),  German  naturalist.]  Bot.  A  small  genus 
of  celastraceous  shrubs  having  dioecious  tetramerous  dow¬ 
ers,  coriaceous  leaves,  and  dry  drupaceous  fruit  containing 
two  seeds  without  an  aril.  The  species  extend  from  Texas 
into  tropical  America.  S.  fmtescens  yields  a  valuable  hard 
wood  called  yellow  wood. 

SChap'pe  (shap'e),n.  [G.  dial.  (Swiss),  waste,  impurity.] 
A  silk  yarn  or  fabric  made  out  of  carded  spun  silk, 
schap'ping  (-Tng),  n.  In  the  manufacture  of  waste  silk,  a 
European  process  of  fermentation  by  which  the  silk  is 
partially  freed  from  the  gum.  —  schapped  (shiipt),  a. 

II  schap'ska  (shiip'ska),  n.  [Pol.  czapka  ;  cf.  Russ,  shapka.] 
Mil.  A  cavalry  helmet  of  a  peculiar  flat-topped  shape, 
schat'chen  (shat'sh^n),  n.  [Yiddish,  fr.  NHeb.  shadkhan, 
fr.  shddakh  to  bring  about  a  marriage,  orig.,  to  persuade.] 
A  marriage  broker,  esp.  among  certain  Jews, 
sche'di  asm  (ske'dT-£z’m),  n.  [Gr.  ax^iaaga  an  extem¬ 
pore,  fr.  GXfSid&iv  to  do  offhand,  sudden,  fr.  <r\€- 

6bp  near.]  Extempore  action  ;  anything  done  offhand. 
Rare.  —  sche  di  as'tic  (-Ss'tTk),  a.  Rare. 

SChed'ule  (akgiTul ;  in  British  usage  now  commonly  shSd'ul ; 
see  note  below),  n.  [Formerly  also  cedule ,  OF.  cedule , 
sedule ,  scedule ,  F.  cedule ,  formerly  also  spelt  schedule ,  L. 
schedula ,  dim.  of  scheda ,  scida ,  a  strip  of  papyrus  bark,  a 
leaf  of  paper,  fr.  Gr.  cr\t8r}  a  tablet,  leaf  ;  peril,  akin  to  L. 
scirulere  to  cleave,  Gr.  o-yi^eip.  Cf.  schism,  cedule.]  1.  A 
writing  ;  document.  Obs. 

2.  A  written  or  printed  formal  list  ;  often,  a  list,  catalogue, 
or  inventory,  annexed  to  a  larger  document,  as  to  a  will,  a 
lease,  a  statute,  etc. ;  as,  a  schedule  of  a  bankrupt’s  debts 
or  creditors  ;  a  schedule  of  trains  or  steamers. 

3.  Building  Trades.  A  bill  of  quantities.  Scot. 

Syn.  —  Catalogue,  inventory.  See  list. 

Price  (1668)  gives  skgd'iil ;  the  “English  Scholar” 
(1H87),  sgd'f/1,  sSd'bol :  Jones  (1701),  skSd'ul.  sSd'ul ;  Walker 
(c.  1800),  sgd'ul,  skSd'ul ;  Smart  (c.  1840),  sliSd'ul. 
sched'ule,  v.  t. ;  -uled  (-uld) ;  -ul-ing  (-til  fug)*  To  form 
into,  or  place  in,  a  schedule  ;  as,  to  schedule  a  new  train, 
scheduled  district.  East  Indian ,  orig.  any  of  various  deregu¬ 
lation  ized  tracts  specified  and  constituted  by  the  Sched¬ 
uled  Districts  Act  (AlV.  of  1874)  ;  later,  also  any  of  various 
other  districts  covered  by  the  provisions  of  33  Viet.  c.  3.  s.  1. 
scheel'ite  (shel'it),  n.  [After  K.  W.  Scheele ,  Swedish 
chemist.]  Min.  Native  calcium  tungstate,  CaW04,  atetrag- 
onal  mineral,  white  when  pure,  and  also  yellow,  brownish, 
etc.,  occurring  in  octahedral,  tabular,  and  massive  forms. 
It  usually  contains  some  molybdenum.  H.,  4.5  ;  sp.  gr., 
5.9-G.l.  It  is  a  source  of  tungsten  and  tungsten  compounds. 
SChef'fer-ite  (shgf'er-it),  n.  [After  H.  T.  Schejfer  (1710- 
69),  Swedish  chemist.]  Mill.  A  brown  to  black  variety  of 
pyroxene,  containing  manganese  and  frequently  much  iron. 
Sche  he  ra  za'de,  Queen  (shg-ha'ra-za'dg).  The  fictitious 
relater  of  the  stories  in  the  “  Arabian  Nights.”  The  sultan 
of  the  Indies,  exasperated  by  the  infidelity  of  his  wife,  re¬ 
solved  to  take  a  new  sultana  every  evening  and  strangle  her 
in  the  morn  ing.  At  length  Scheherazade,  the  vizier’s  daugh¬ 
ter.  offers  herself,  and,  being  awakened  just  before  dawn, 
by  her  sister  Dinarzade,  so  excites  the  sultan’s  curiosity  bv 
relating  tales  from  night  to  night  that  he  spares  her  life 
for  a  thousand  and  one  nights,  and  finally  recalls  his  vow. 
SchePllng  ism  (sliSl'Tng-Tz’m),  n.  Also  Sche/lingianism. 
Philos.  The  philosophy  of  Friedrich  Wilhelm  Joseph  Schel- 
1  ing  (1775-1854),  founded  on  the  philosophies  of  Kant  and 
Fichte,  and  forming  a  system  of  idealism  that  makes  the 
ego  and  the  world  two  poles  of  the  absolute, 
schel'to  pu'sik  (shgl'to-poo'zTk),  n.  [Russ,  zheltopuzik , 
lit.,  yellow-bellied.]  A  serpentiform  lizard  ( Pseudopus 
pallasi)  of  southeastern  Europe,  Asia  Minor,  etc.,  resem¬ 
bling  the  glass  snake  of  America. 

sche'ma  (ske'mri),  n.  [L.  See  scheme.]  1.  Scheme,  plan, 
outline,  or  diagram  ;  specif.,  in  logic,  a  syllogistic  figure. 
2.  [G.]  Kantianism.  A  product  of  the  transcendental 
imagination,  or  a  mode  of  its  operation,  by  which  general 
thinking  is  enabled  to  adopt  particular  representations ; 
thus,  orderly  succession  is  the  schema  of  causality. 


sche  matic  (sk£-m£t'Tk),  a.  [Cf.  Gr.  ^rj/iaTuo?  pre¬ 
tended.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  scheme  or  a  schema. 

So  fur  then  ns  the  implicit  idea  or  perception  of  a  whole  deter¬ 
mines  the  successive  emergence  of  its  purts  in  consciousness,  we 
may  apply  to  it  the  term  "schematic  apprehension.  ’  i  Ins 
schematism  is  not  without  affinity  to  that  of  Kant.  (J.  r.  Stout. 

sche  ma  tisra  (ske'md-tTz’m),  n.  [Cf.  F.  sch&matisme (cf.  i 
L.  scheniatismos  florid  speech),  fr.  Gr.  a\rj panap. os,  fr. 
(Txi.iJLOLT.^ei v  to  form.  See  scheme.]  1.  Astrol.  Combina¬ 
tion  of  the  aspects  of  heavenly  bodies. 

2.  Particular  form  or  disposition  of  a  thing  ;  an  exhibition 
in  outline  of  any  systematic  arrangement.  Rare. 

3.  Kantianism .  The  process  of  understanding  by  means 
of  the  a  priori  conditions  of  sensibility  ;  the  use  of  the 
transcendental  imagination.  See  schema,  2. 

sche'ma-tist  (ske'md-tTst),  n.  One  given  to  forming 
schemes  ;  a  projector  ;  a  schemer.  Swift. 

sche'ma  tize  (-tlz),v  i.  1.  /-tized  (-tlzd);  -tiz'ing  (-tiz'- 
Tng).  [Cf.  F.  schematise.!',  Gr.  axTl/xaTt£€t*'-]  To  form,  or 
to  form  into,  a  scheme  or  schemes ;  to  make,  or  put  into, 
a  systematic  arrangement.  —  sche'ma-ti-za'tion  (-tl-za'- 
sliwn  ;  -ti-za'shun),  n. 

scheme  (skem),  n.  [L.  schema  a  rhetorical  figure,  a  shape, 
figure,  manner,  Gr.  <r\rjpa,  o\\T?/xaT09,  form,  shape,  out¬ 
line,  plan,  fr.  <T\civ,  exeip,  to  have  or  hold,  to  hold  out,  sus¬ 
tain,  check,  stop  ;  cf.  Skr.  sah  to  be  victorious,  to  endure, 
to  hold  out,  AS.  sige  victory,  G.  sieg.  Cf.  epoch,  hectic, 
school.]  1  A  combination  of  thoughts,  theories,  or  the 
like,  connected  and  adjusted  by  design  ;  a  systematic  plan  ; 
a  system.  “  Changed  his  whole  scheme  of  life.”  Macaulay. 

A  whole  scheme  of  inoral  philosophy.  J.  Edwards 

2.  A  plan  or  theory  of  something  to  be  done  ;  a  design  ;  a 
project;  as,  a  business  scheme;  an  irrigation  scheme. 

3.  Any  lineal  or  mathematical  diagram  ;  an  outline. 

To  draw  an  exact  s<  heme  of  Constantinople.  South. 

4.  Astro/.  A  representation  of  the  aspects  of  the  celestial 
bodies  for  any  moment  or  at  a  given  event. 

6.  A  figure  of  speech.  Obs. 

6.  A  plan  reduced  to  a  definite  or  tabulated  form  ;  also, 
the  tabulated  form  of  a  plan  ;  as,  a  new  scheme  for  the 
mail  service  was  distributed  yesterday. 

Syn.  —  Project,  design,  purpose,  device,  plot.  See  plan. 

scheme,  r.  t.  ;  schemed  (skemd) ;  schem'ing  (skem'Tng). 
To  plan  ;  design  ;  project  ;  plot ;  contrive. 

scheme,  v.  i.  To  form  plans  or  designs ;  to  plan. 

schem'er  (skem'er),  n.  One  who  forms  schemes;  a  pro¬ 
jector  ;  e6p.,  a  plotter  ;  an  intriguer. 

scheming  (  Tug),  p ■  a.  Given  to  forming  schemes  ;  artful ; 
intriguing.  —  scheming ly,  adv. 

schene  (sken),  n.  [L.  schoenus ,  Gr.  o-xoifo?  a  rush,  a  reed, 
a  land  measure  :  cf.  F.  sch&ne .]  Antiq.  A  road  measure 
adopted  by  the  Greeks  from  the  Egyptians,  varying  from 
30  to  GO  or  more  stadia  (about  3£  to  7  miles). 

Schenk  beer  (shSqk).  (G.  schenkbier ;  tenenken  to  pour 
out  +  bier  beer  ;  —  so  called  because  put  on  draft  soon  after 
it  is  made.]  A  kind  of  beer  brewed  by  the  bottom  fermen¬ 
tation  process,  but  not  stored  like  lager.  See  brewing. 

II  scher  zan'do  (skSr-tsan'do),  a.  d;  adv.  [It.,  p.  pr.]  Music. 
Playful ;  in  a  playful  or  sportive  manner. 

II  SCher'ZO  (skgr'tso),  n.  [It.]  Music.  A  playful,  humor¬ 
ous  movement,  commonly  in  3-4  measure,  which,  since 
Beethoven,  usually  takes  the  place  of  the  old  minuet  in  a 
sonata  or  a  symphony. 

sche'sis  (ske'sTs),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr  <rx*<ns,  fr.  o-\eiv,  exeiv, 
to  have  or  hold.  See  scheme.]  1.  General  state  or  dis¬ 
position  of  the  body  or  mind,  or  of  one  thing  with  regard 
to  other  things  ;  habitude.  Obs.  Norris. 

2.  Rhet.  A  figure  of  speech  whereby  the  mental  habitude 
of  another  is  feigned  in  order  to  argue  against  him. 

Scheuch  ze'ri  a  (shuk-ze'rT-a),  n.  [After  the  brothers 
Johann  and  Johann  Jakob  Scheuchzer ,  Swiss  botanists.] 
Bot.  A  genus  of  plants  typifying  the  family  Scheuchze- 
riaceae.  The  only  species,  S.  palustris ,  is  a  rushlike  bog 
herb  found  throughout  the  north  temperate  zone.  It  has 
a  leafy  stem,  with  racemose  flowers  having  a  6-parted  per¬ 
sistent  perianth,  six  stamens,  and  several  carpels. 


Scheuch  ze  ri  a'ce  aB  (shuk-ze'rT-a'se-e),  n.  pi.  [NL.l 
Bot.  A  family  of  plants  (order  Naiadales)  containing  4 
genera  and  about  10  species,  of  wide  distribution.  They 
are  marsh  herbs  having  rushlike  leaves  and  small  perfect 
flowers  with  3-6  stamens  and  3-6  carpels,  which  are  sepa¬ 
rate  at  maturity.  Triqlochin  and  Scheuchzeria  are  repre¬ 
sentative  genera.  —  scheuch  ze  ri  a'ceous  (-sliws),  a. 
Schiff’s  bases  (shTfs).  Chem.  Certain  compounds  formed 
by  reaction  of  aldehydes  with  aniline,  with  elimination  of 
f  water.  The  oils  at  first  formed  readily  polymerize, 
schll'ler  (shll'er),  n.  [G.,  play  of  colors.]  Min.  A  bronze¬ 
like  luster  in  certain  minerals,  as  hypersthene,  schiller 
spar,  etc.,  regarded  as  due  to  minute  inclusions  or  cavities 
in  parallel  position.  It  sometimes  results  from  alteration, 
schil'ler  ize  (-Iz),  v.  t.  Min.  To  impart  a  6chiller  to  by  the 
development  of  inclusions  or  cavities,  as  by  solution  and  in¬ 
filtration.—  schil  ler  i  za'tion  (-T-za'slmn  ,  -i-za'sh&n),  n. 
Schiller  spar.  Min.  All  altered  variety  of  enstatite  char¬ 
acterized  by  a  schiller  on  its  chief  cleavage  face  and  oc¬ 
curring  as  green  or  brown  foliated  masses  in  certain  igne¬ 
ous  rocks.  Its  composition  is  approximately  that  of  ser¬ 
pentine.  H.,  3.5-4.  Sp.  gr.,  2.5-2. 7. 
schil'ling  (shll'Tng),  n.  [G.  ;  cf.  D.  schelling.  See  shil¬ 
ling.]  Any  of  several  small  German  and  Dutch  coins  for¬ 
merly  current,  worth  latterly  about  l}-5  cents  (J-2id.). 
schin  dy  le'sis  (skTn'di-le'sTs),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  <r\ivbv- 
Arjo’if  a  splitting  into  fragments.]  Anat.  A  form  of  artic¬ 
ulation  in  which  one  bone  is  received  into  a  groove  or  slit 
in  another.  —  schin  dy-let'ic  (-ISt'Tk),  a. 

Schi'nus  (ski'nfts),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  <txlvo<:  mastic  tree.] 
Bot.  A  genus  oi  anacardiaceous  trees  of  tropical  America 
and  Australia.  They  have  imparipinnate  leaves  and  small 
panicled  dioecious  white  flowers  with  ten  stamens,  three 
styles,  and  a  1-celled  ovary  becoming  a  small  pealike  drupe. 
S.  molle  is  the  pepper  tree. 

schip'per  ke  (sKip'er-ke),  n.  [Prop.,  little  boatman,  dim. 
of  I).  schijiper,  because  used  as  a  watchdog  on  boats.]  One 
of  a  breed  of  small  tailless,  usually  black,  dogs  related  to 
and  resembling  the  Pomeranians,  but  shorter-haired.  The 
breed  originated  in  Holland. 

schism  (stz’m),  n.  [ME.  scisme ,  OF.  cisme ,  scisme ,  F. 
schisme ,  L.  schisma ,  Gr.  <rx‘<z/u.a,  fr.  <r\ C£*iv  to  split  ;  akin 
to  L.  scindere,  Skr.  chid ,  and  prob.  to  E.  shed ,  v.  t.  (which 
see)  ;  cf.  rescind,  schedule.]  1.  Division  or  separation ; 
specif.,  Reel.,  formal  division  or  separation  in  the  Christian 
church  or  from  a  church  or  religious  body ;  breach  of 
unity  among  people  of  the  same  religious  faith  ;  the  offense 
of  seeking  to  produce  division  in  a  church. 

2.  A  schismatic  body.  Tennyson. 

schis'ma  (sklz'md  ;  skTs'md),  n.  [L.,  a  6plit,  separation, 
Gr.  a\L<rpa  :  cf.  F.  schisma.  See  schism.]  Musical  Acous¬ 
tics.  The  interval  §£$gg,  approximately  that  between  a 
pure  and  an  equally  tempered  fifth.  The  schisma  and 
diascliisma  together  mak^a  syntonic  comma. 

Schism  Act.  Eng.  Hist.  An  act  of  Parliament  passed  in 
1714,  repealed  in  1719,  reouiring  all  teachers  to  conform 
to  the  Established  Church,  and  to  refrain  from  attending 
dissenting  places  of  worship. 

schis  mat'ic  (sTz-mSt'Tk),  a.  [Cf.  L.  schism aticus,  Gr. 
crxL<rpo.TtKo $,  and  F.  schismatique ,  OF.  scismatique.’]  Of, 
pert,  to,  or  characteristic  of,  schism,  implying  schism;  of  the 
nature  of,  or  tending  to,  schism  ;  as,  schismatic  opinions, 
schis  mat'ic,  n.  One  who  creates  or  takes  part  in  schism; 
one  who  separates  from  an  established  church  or  religious 
communion  on  account  of  a  difference  of  opinion. 

Syn.  —  See  heretic. 

schis  mat'i-cal  (  T-krtl),  a.  Schismatic.  —  schis  mal'i- 
cal  ly,  adv.  —  schis  mat'i-cal  ness,  n. 
schis'ma  tize  (sTz'ind-tlz),  v.  i.  ;  -tized  (-tlzd) ;  -tiz/ino 
(-tiz'Tng).  [Cf.  F.  schismatiser.)  To  take  part  in  schism  ; 
to  make  a  breach  of  communion  in  the  church 
schist  (shTst),  n.  [F.  schiste ,  L.  schistos  that  cleaves  easily 
(of  stone),  Gr.  <r\i<n6<;  divided,  divisible,  fr.  <rxiCeii/  to 
vide.  See  schism.]  Any  metamorphic  crystalline  rock  hav¬ 
ing  a  closely  foliated  structure  (see  foliation,  G)  and  hence 
admitting  of  division  along  approximately  parallel  planes. 
The  common  kinds  are  mica  Bchist  and  hornblende  schist, 


scep'ter-less.  scep'tre  leas,  a. 

See  lb<s. 

scep'tet.  n.  A  phantom.  Obs 
scep'tic  (skCp'tlk),  scep'tl-cal, 
scep'ti-ci8m.  etc.  Vars.  of  skep¬ 
tic,  etc  [[NL.l  Skeptically. | 

||  scep'ti-ce  (skCp'tT-sP),  adv  | 
scep'tr&l  (sCp'trrtl),  a.  Like, 
or  pert,  to,  a  scepter  or  royal  au¬ 
thority.  Rare  [ t Kit,  etc. I 
scep'tre,  etc.  Vars.  of  sckp-| 
seep  trif'er-ous,  a.  [scepter  + 
ferous.  1  Bearing  a  scepter  Obs. 
seep  troph'er  ous  (skCp-tr8f'f r- 
U8),  a.  [Gr.  (TKr)TTTpov  staff  + 
0epecvto  bear.J  Carry  ing  a  start 
or  stick  Nonce  IVord. 
scep-tros'o-phy  ( s  k  5  p-t  r  8  »'<*•- 
fl),  n.  [Gr.  aKrjnrpov  <ro<f»ta 
wisdom. J  Wisdom  as  to  the  use 
of.  or  expressible  by,  a  stick,  or 
enne.  Nonce  Word,  l/frrre.| 
scep'try(s6p'trl),a  Sceptered.l 
scere  scare,  shear, sheer,  j 
scern,  r.  t.  To  discern.  Obs. 
scerte.  shirt. 
scete.  4*  sheet. 
sceththe.  +  scathe. 
sceu  4*  show 

sceu  o-pho'ri-on(sa'f5-ffi'rT-hn  ; 
201),  n. ;  pi  -KiA  (-d).  [NGr.  i 
<ricevo<f>6pioi'  •  Gr  axeuo<;  a  ves¬ 
sel  +  (frepeiv  to  bear.]  East.  Ch.  I 
A  receptacle  corresponding  to 
the  pyx.  See  pyx,  1. 

Bceuoph  y-1  a'c  1-u  m  ( -fY-la'- 
shT-ilm),  n.  [NGr.  axeuot/>vAd-  ! 
kiov,  in  Gr.  orig.,  storehouse.! 
In  the  early  church  and  in  the 
Eastern  Church,  r  sacristy, 
sceu-oph'y-lax  (sfl-Of'Y-l&ks),  n. 

[  Gr.  (TKev o<f>v\at; ;  tr/cevo?  a  ves¬ 
sel  -I-  <t>v\a£  a  watcher,  guard.] 
In  the  early  church  and  in  the 
Eastern  Church,  a  sacristan. 
Sce'va  (ae'va).  Bib. 
scewe  +  show'. 
scewing,  n.  [AS.  setaunmg  a 
looking  at.  tax  for  exposing 

foods  tor  sale.  fr.  sedawian  to 
ook.]  Law.  Scavnge.  Obs. 
scewre  +  sure 
sch.  Abbr  Scholium; schooner. 


sch-.  For  various  words  in  sch-,  \ 

see  the  forms  in  sh-,  or  sc-, 
schaberk  +  scabbard. 

||  Schab'zie  ger  (shap'tsS'ger), 
ii.  IG  Cf  sapsago.j  Snpsago 
Schac'a-bac  (shttk'a-bftk),  n. 
See  Barmecide. 
schaeff  +  siieaf. 
schaf.  +  CHAFF. 

Schaf'fer’s  ac'ld(shPf'Srz)  See 
naphtholsulphonic. 

schaft.  +  CHAFT,  SHAFT, 
schaftmonde  4*  shaftment. 
schaich.  +  shkik. 
schaif.  +  shave,  v.;  sheaf. 
schaifling.  +  shaveling. 
schaip.  +  shape 
schair.  Obs  pret  of  shear. 
schak.  schakke.  +  shock. 
schakill  -J* s hackle,  [shako. I 
scha'ko  Ohs.  or  rare  var.ofl 
schal.  4*  scale,  to  disperse; 

SHALL;  SHAWL. 

schald.  +  cold,  scald. 
schalke.  4*  chalk. 
schal'mei  (shiil'ml),  n.  (G  See 
shaw  m.]  See  oboe,  1.  (  Obs  | 

schaltou  Contr.  of  shall  thou. | 
schamal.  +  shamble,  n. 
scha  mir' (sha-mer').  «■  [Heh 
thumb-  ]  Hebrew  Folk  lore.  A 
tiny  worm  able  to  split  the  hard- 
estsubstance-  By  the  aid  of  these 
Solomon  was  fabled  to  have 


schan.  4*  skkan.  a  knife 
schan.  Obs. jpret  of  shine 
schance.  n.  Chance.  Obs. 
schane  •]•  sheen. 
schange.  n.  Change  Obs 
schantillnn  +  scantlinc 
schanz  (sKiins),  n.  [Cape 
fr  1).  schans  &  redoubt]  j 
doubt.  So.  Africa. 
schap'bach  ite  (shiip'baK- 
[  From  Schapbach,  Baden,  w 
found.]  Min  A  lead-gray 
phide  of  lead,  silver,  ana 
ninth,  PbAgoBioS,5  Sp  gr., 
echape. »’  t.  [OF.  esenaper 
escape.]  To  escape.  Obs 
Bchapel.  schapelle  +  ciia 
schapiter  chapiter. 
Schap'zi  ger  (s  h  a  p't  s  eT 
>  nr  of  Sen abzieger. 
schar.  +  scar,  a  mark;  sh 


8chare.  +  SHEER,  a.;  shark. 

schare  Ons.  pret  of  shear. cut- 
Schar'lach-ber  ger  (s  h  a  r'l  ii  k- 
b?r'g5r),  n.  IG.]  A  kind  of  wine 
See  Rhine  win k. 
scharlette.  n.  [OF’  eschar  late, 
var.  of  escarlate.  See  scarlet,  j 
Scarlet  Obs. 

scharne  +  chprn,  scorn. 
schast.  a.  tf  r.  [Cf.  chasten.] 
Chaste.  Ons.  [Obs.  [ 

schastislng.  n  Chastisement.  | 
schateren.  4*  scatter. 
schathill  +  SC  A  DDLS, 
schatir.  -J*  shatter. 
schau-.  For  words  in  schan-, 
see  forms  in  sc  ha-,  sha-,  sc  a-. 
schau.  +  show,  sow. 
schavadry.  n.  Baseness.  Obs. 
schaveldour.  n.  (Cf.  schava¬ 
dry.  1  A  vagabond.  Obs. 
schawbert.  +  scabbard. 
schawe.  •(*  shave,  show,  shaw*. 
schawle.  +  shew  el. 
schayle  +  shale,  v. 
sche.  +  she. 

sche-  For  various  words  inscAe-, 
see  forms  in  sha- 
scheailde  4*  shald. 
scheam.  +  scheme* 
scheape  +  shape,  skip. 
Bche-at'  (sh6-at'),»  (Prob  Ar. 
sa'd  good  fortune  ]  See  star. 
scheaw’e  +  show. 
scheawle  +  shew  el. 
scheche.  4*  seek. 
schecht.  n.  Property.  Obs  Scot. 
Sched'ar  (shfd'ar),  ti.  [Ar. 
qadr  upper  part  ]  See  star. 
schede.  +  sheath. 
scheden  •(•  shed 
sche'di-caluke'dT-kdl),  a.  [Cf 
Gr.  (Txcfiioy  offhand.]  Com¬ 
posed  or  done  extempore.  Obs. 
scheel  school 
Scheele’s  green  ( shelz;  sha'ICz). 
[See  sen  eelite.]  A  poisonous 
yellowish  green  pigment  con¬ 
sisting  essentially  of  an  arsenite 
of  copper.  It  is  inferior  to  emer¬ 
ald  green,  and  is  now  little  used, 
schee'lln  (she'lYn),  n.  Chem. 
Tungsten.  Obs. 
schee'li-um  (-1Y-Cm),  n.  [NL., 
after  K.  \V.  Scheele,  whodiscov 


|  ered  it.l  Chem.  Tungsten-  Obs 
sc  heel 'ize  (shel'Iz),  v.  t.  [See 
sen  eelite.]  To  add  glycerin 
|  to  (wine),  to  increase  the  sweet¬ 
ness  without  impairing  the 
i  keeping  qualities  —  scheel  i- 
za'tlon  (-Y-za'shiin  :  -T-za'- ),  n- 
8Chef  CH  EVE,  CHIEF,  SHEAF 

I  schef.  Obs.  pret.  of  shove 
schef'fel  (shf-f'fl),  w.  l(i.)  See 

I  MEASURE. 

scheft.  •[•  SHAFT, 
schei-  4*  shy. 

Schel'bler’s  pitch  (shY'bl5rz). 
After  J.  II.  Scheibter  (1777- 
-4n{K),  German  physicist.]  Music. 
See  5th  pitch,  n.,  12. 
Schei'bler’s  re  a'gent  (6hT' 
bl?rz).  [After  K.  Scheibler 
(1N27-99).  Ger  chemist.]  Chem. 
A  solution  of  phosphotungstic 
I  acid,  or  its  sodium  salt,  used  as 
I  a  precipitant  for  alkaloids, 
scheik.  Var.  of  sheik. 
scheild.  Jr  SHIELD. 

BCheip.  4*  SHEEP,  SHIP, 
scheir.  +  share;  shear; 
sh  KEK,  a. 

8cheit.  «]•  sheet. 

scheith  sheath. 

schek.  +  SHEIK. 

scheke  cheek,  shake. 

scheker.  ^checker. 

schei  +  chill,  v  ;  shall  ; 

sh  i  ll.  snrill. 

schelchene.  n.  [Fern.  fr.  AS- 
scealc  slave,  servant.  Cf.  mar¬ 
shal.]  A  female  servant.  Obs. 

scheld-  f  SHALD,  SHIELD. 

scheldtrome-  +*heltron. 
Schei 'horn ‘s  Bi  ble  (sh51'- 

hfirnz) _ [After  J.  G  Schelhom 

(1694-1773),  German  theologian. J 
See  under  biblb,  2. 
schelle  4*  shall,  shell. 

Schel  lin'gi-an  (she-liq'gY-drn  ; 
-lYn'jY-),  a.  Of  or  nert  to  the 
philosophy  of  F.W  J. Schelling. 
Schel-lin'gi-an-ism  (-Yz’m),  n. 
=  Schkllinoism. 
schellis.n.p/  Targets.  Obs.  Scot. 
schertum.  +  skellcm. 
schei 'ly  (shel'Y),  n.  The  gwyn- 
iad  Dial.  Eng. 
schei m  (shPlm)',  n.  Also  shelm 
[Cf.  F.  schei  rue,  fr.  G.  sc  helm 


See  ske lli  m . ]  A  rogue  ;  scoun¬ 
drel.  Cf.  SKELLCM.  Obs.  Scot. 
scheltrome.  -trum  4*  shelter. 
sche  mat'i-cal-ly.  aac  of  sche¬ 
matic. 

scheme  arch  [It.  scemo  dimin¬ 
ished.]  =  DIMINISHED  ARCH. 

Sometime* skeen,  or  skene.  arch 
scheme 'ful.  a  See  -ful. 
schemer  +  shimmer. 
schem'ist  (skem'Tst),  n.  1.  A 
schemer  Rare 
2  An  astrologer.  Obs. 
schem'y  (-Y),  a.  Scheming;  plot¬ 
ting  ;  artful  Col log. 
schench.  skink. 
schene.  4*  sheen,  shin,  skin 
schenship.  4*  shendship* 
Bcheo.  SHE 
scheome.  +  shame 
scheomeL  +  shamble,  n 
Bcheote.  scheoten  +  shoot 
scheouh.  +siiy.  [of  eschew. I 
scheowen.  Obs.  aphetic  form| 

BChep  +  CHEAP,  SHEEP. 

schepe  4*  ship. 

schepe.  Obs  pret  of  shape. 

sche'pel  (sKa'pfl),  ».  [D.]  See 

|  MEASURE. 

i  sche'pen  (-p  P  n ).  n.  TD-J  In 

I  Holland  an([  Dutch  settlements, 
a  municipal  officer  analogous  to 

I  an  English  alderman, 
schepmen-  4*  chapmen. 
scheppere.  shipper. 
scherah.  4*  shiraz. 
scherald.  4*  shirked. 
scherat.  n.  Chariot.  Obs.  Scot. 
scherded.  4*  shakded. 
schere.  4*  cheer. countenance: 

SHARK;  SHIRE  [SHEAR.  SH  KER.  | 
schere  (sher).  Obs  or  Scot,  of  | 
scherene.  4*  SEReNB. 
scherewe.  4*  shrew,  a.  tf  n. 
scherif  4*  sheriff,  a  coin, 
scherm  (sKfrm),  n  (I).,  lit., 
screen  ]  A  stone  breastwork. 
So.  Africa. 
scherp.  4*  sharp. 
schert  4*  4*i* i RT,  short 
scheruitude  4-  SERVITI  DI 
scherve  4*  serve. 
schet.  4*  sket,  a.  6c  adv  ;  shet,| 
schete.  4*  sh  ep.t,  shoot. 
schethe  4*  sheath. 
schet'ic  (sket'Yk).  Bchet'i-cal 


(-Y-k^ll),  a  [Cf.  Gr.  <r\eriKO^ 
holding  back.  See  sciiEsisl 
Of  or  pertaining  to  the  liabit  of 
the  body  ;  constitutional.  Obs. 
8chetor.  4*  shooter. 
schetyl.  4*  SHUTTLE, 
scheu  4*  show. 
scheve.  +  shove.  [  Obs.  I 

scheve.  v. »  To  prosper;  thrive. | 
schevre-  4*  SHIVEH 
schew  4*  show,  sky.  [O&s.l 

schewe.  Aphetic  of  eschew. | 
schey.  4*  sin  . 
scheyne.  4*  sheen. 

Schiah  4*  Shiah. 
schiech  4-  sheik. 

Schie  dam'  schnapps,  or  Schle* 
dam' (Bke-dkm'), n.  See3dGix. 
Schiele’s  curve  (shelz).  [After 
Christian  Schiele  of  Mancnester, 
England.)  The  tractrix 
Schiele’s  pivot,  or  antifriction 
pivot  Mach.  A  pivot  the  curved 
surface  of  which  is  generated 
by  the  revolution  of  a  tractrix 
about  its  axis.  It  wears  uniform* 
ly,  but  wastes  50%  more  energy 
than  a  flnt  pivot.  [turbine. | 

Schiele  turbine  (s  h  e  1).  Seel 
schiende-  4*  shend. 

Bchiep  4*  sheep  [skill. | 
schil  4*  shall  ;  shill,  shrill ;[ 
schild.  4*  SHIELD, 
schlll  Scot,  var  of  chill. 
schille.  4*  shill,  shrilL 
schillin.  4*  skill,  v. 

8chiltroun.  4*  shei.tron. 
schimnay  4*  chimney. 
schin.  4*  shall,  skin. 

Behind.  4*  SHEND. 
schine.  4*  shin,  shine,  shun 
schip  4*  ship.  [herd. I 

schiperd.  schippart.  4*  shep-| 
schipster.  4*  sha  pester 
schir  4*  sheer,  SIR. 
schirche.  4*  church. 
schire  4*  sheer,  shire 
schirk,  v.  t.  [Cf.  AS  sceran  to 
make  clear.J  To  drive  away  ; 
to  dispel.  Obs. 
schirli.  4*  sheerly. 
schirrive  4*  sheriff. 
schirvand  4*  servant. 
schis'mic.  n.  Schismatic.  Obs. 
schism'lsBi.  a.  See  -less. 


ale,  senate,  cSre,  &m,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofa  ;  eve,  6vent,  find,  recent,  maker;  Ice,  Ill ;  old,  Sbey,  orb,  6dd,  s5ft,  connect ; 

11  Foreign  Word.  +  Ubsolete  \  ariant  of.  +  combined  wltb.  =  eyuuU. 


use,  unite,  firn,  up,  circus,  menii  ; 


SCHISTACEOUS 


1893 


SCHOMBURGKIA 


a. 

4-  -ffenesu.] 


consisting  chiefly  of  quartz  with  mica  or  hornblende  re¬ 
spectively,  and  often  feldspar,  sometimes  with  garnet. 

The  crystalline  schists  have  finer  laminations  than  the  gneisses, 
but  in  other  respects  the  mineralogy  is  often  much  the  same. 

,/.  t\  Kemp. 

schis  ta'ceous  (slils-ta'shus),  a.  Of  a  slate  color, 
scllls'to-  (slcls'to-).  Combining  form  fr.  Gr.  oyiarot,  cleft. 
schis  to  cys'tis  (-sTs'tls),  n.  [NL.  See  schisto-;  cyst.] 
Metl.  Fissure  of  the  bladder. 

schist'o-scope  (sliTs'to-skop),  n.  [schisto-  -)-  -scope.)  An 
instrument  for  the  production  of  complementary  colors, 
consisting  essentially  of  a  polariscope  and  of  thin  plates  of 
selenite  through  which  the  polarized  ray  is  caused  to  pass, 
schist'ose  (shls'tos)  I  a.  [Cf.  F.  schisteuz.)  Of  or  pert, 
schist'ous  (shTs'tus) J  to  schist ;  having  the  character  or 
structure  of  a  schist.  —  schl3-tos'i  ty  (shls-tSs'I-tl),  u. 
Schl  zae'a  (ski-ze'fl).  n.  [NL,.,  fr.  Gr.  tr\ l£eiv  to  cleave. 
See  schism.]  Bot.  A  small  widely  distributed  genus  of 
ferns  typifying  the  Scliiza-acere,  having  filiform  or  linear 
fronds  and  the  sporangia  in  close  distichous  spikes.  S.  pu- 
sil/n  is  the  curly  grass. 

Schiz'ae  a'ce-ae  (skiz'e-a'se-e),  n.pl  [NL.]  Hot.  A  small 
family  of  mainly  tropical  ferns  of  various  habit,  with  sim¬ 
ple  or  pinnate  fronds,  and  ovoid  sessile  sporangia  in  spikes 
or  panicles.  Schizoid ,  Anemia,  and  Lygodium  are  the  only 
North  American  genera.  —  schlz'ae  a'ceous  (-slius),  a. 
Schi  zan'thus  (akl-zSn'thfis  ;  ski-),  n.  [NL. ;  schizo-  -f 
-anlfius.]  Bot.  A  small  genus  of  Chilean  solanaceous  herbs, 
the  fringe  flowers,  having  finely  divided  leaves  and  showy 
variegated  flowers  with  an  irregular  laciniate  corolla  and 
two  exserted  stamens.  Also  [1.  c.],  a  plant  of  this  genus, 
schiz'o-  (sklz'o-).  [Gr.  cv  to  split,  cleave.]  Combin¬ 
ing  form  denoting  division  or  cleavage  ;  as,  sch  izogenesis. 
schiz'o  carp  (-liarp),  n.  [schtzo-  -(-  -carp.  )  Bot.  A  dry 
compound  fruit  which  splits  at  maturity  into  several  inde- 
liiscent  1 -seeded  carpels  known  as  cocci.  —  schlz  O-car'- 
pous  (-kar'pfia),  a.  —  schiz  o-car'pic  (-pTk), 
schiz  O-gen'e-sis  (-jSn'e-sis),  n.  [. schizo - 

Biol.  Reproduction  by  fission, 
schiz  O-gen'ic  (-jgn'Tk),  a.  [schizo-  -f  -genic.]  Biol. 
Schizogenous  ;  schizogenetic. 

Belli  zog'e  nous  (ski-z5j'e-ni7s  ;  ski-),  a.  [ schizo -  -f-  -ge- 
nous.]  Biol.  Pert,  to,  or  formed  by,schizogenesis,or  fission; 
specif.,  Bot.,  of  intercellular  spaces,  formed  by  the  splitting 
or  delamination  of  adjacent  cell  walls.  Cf.  lysigenous. 
Schi  zog'na  thae  (-z5g'na-the),  n.pl.  [NL.  See  schizog- 
nathous.]  Zool.  In  Huxley’s  classification,  a  suborder  of 
carinate  birds  consisting  of  those  with  a  schizognathous 
palate,  as  the  pigeons,  gallinaceous  birds,  penguins,  gulls, 
cranes,  shore  birds,  etc.— schiz'Og  nath  (sklz'5g-n5th),  n. 
schl  zog'na  thous  (ski-zbg'nd-tlms  ;  skT-),  /v 
a.  [ schizo -  -f-  -gnathous.]  Zool.  In  birds, 
designating,  or  having,  an  arrangement  of 
the  bones  of  the  palate  in  which  the  vomer 
is  narrow  and  pointed  in  front,  and  sepa¬ 
rated  by  a  space  on  each  side  from  the  usu¬ 
ally  long  narrow  raaxillopalatals,  which  do 
not  unite  with  each  other  or  with  the  vomer. 

—  schl  zog'na  thism  (-thTz’m),  n. 

Bchiz'o-my-cete'  (skiz'6-mi-set'),  n. ;  pi. 

-mycetes  (-ml-setz').  Bot.  A  plant  of  the 
class  Schizomycetes  ;  one  of  the  bacteria. 
Schiz'o-my-ce'tes  (-mi-se'tez),  n.  pi. 

[NL.  ;  schizo -  -f-  -mycetes.']  Bot.  One  of 
the  two  classes  of  plants  constituting  the 
phylum  Schizophyta  ;  the  fission  fungi,  or  Schizognathous 
bacteria.  See  bacteria,  Schizophyta.  — 
echlz  o-my  ce'tous  (-tfis),  a. 
schiz  o  my  co'sis  (-ko'sTs),  n.  [NL.]  Med. 

Any  disease  caused  by  the  presence  of 
schizomycetes. 

BChPzont  (ski'zont :  skTz'Snt),  n.  [Gr  <r\^uiv,  -ouro?,  p. 
pr.,  cleaving.]  Zobl.  In  certain  Sporozoa,  a  cell  formed 
by  the  growth  of  a  sporozoite  or  merozoite  (in  a  cell  or  cor¬ 
puscle  of  the  host)  which  segments  by  superficial  cleavage, 
without  encystment  or  conjugation,  into  merozoites 
schiz  o  pel'mous  (skiz'o-pgl'mws),  a.  [schizo- 
-f-  Gr.  neKpa  the  sole  of  the  foot.]  Zool.  Hav¬ 
ing  the  two  flexor  tendons  of  the  toes  entirely 
separate,  and  the  flexor  of  the  hallux  going  to 
the  first  toe  only. 

Schiz  o-phy'ce  ae  (-fi's£-e  ;  -fTs'e-e),  n.  pi. 

[NL.  ;  schizo-  -f-  Gr.  seaweed.]  Bot. 

One  of  the  two  classes  of  plants  constituting  the 
phylum  Schizophyta ;  the  blue-green  alg;o,  or 
fission  algae.  They  are  unicellular  or  filamen¬ 
tous  plants,  of  a  bluish  green  color  due  to  the 
presence  of  a  pigment,  phycocyanin  ;  the  indi¬ 
viduals  are  often  united  in  gelatinous  masses, 
and  are  found  on  damp  earth,  rocks,  trees,  Schizopelmous 
or  in  fresh  or  salt  water.  Reproduction  is  ‘  j.  00t  /  Hal 

exclusively  vegetative,  by  means  of  cell  di¬ 
vision.  The  blue-green  algae  are  often  the 
source  of  pollution  of  drinking  water  in 
reservoirs.  For  representative  genera,  see 
ANABaENA,  Nostoc,  SOscillaria,  ChroOcoc- 
cus.  —  schiz  o  phy'ceous  (-flsh'&s),  a. 

Schl-zoph'y-ta  (ski-z5l'T-td ;  ski-),  n.  pi. 

[NL.  See  schizo-;  -phyte.]  Bot.  A  phylum 


Palate  of  Cap¬ 
ercaillie  v  Vo¬ 
mer  ;  l  Pala¬ 
tine  ;  />  Max- 
illopalatines  ; 
t  Pterygoid. 


lux,  or  Hind 
Toe;  II,  III. 
IV  Second  to 
Fourth  Toes  ; 
act  Flexor  of 
the  Hallux  ; 
bb  Flexor  of 
the  Toes. 


of  plants  exhibiting  the  simplest  type  of  structure  ;  the  so- 
called  fission  plants.  They  are  either  unicellular  or  fila¬ 
mentous,  consisting  of  a  chain  of  cells,  or  occasionally 
united  into  cell  colonies.  They  multiply  only  by  cell  di¬ 
vision  or  by  asexual  spores.  The  phylum  includes  two 
classes,  the  Schizophyceae,  or  fission  algre,  and  the  Schizo¬ 
mycetes,  or  fission  fungi  (bacteria),  the  latter  differing  by 
the  absence  of  chlorophyll,  the  presence  of  cilia,  and  the 
mode  of  formation  of  resting  spores.  See  bacteria.  — 
schiz  o-phyt'ic  (sklz'o-flt'ik),  a. 
schiz'o  phyte  (skTz'o-flt),  n.  Bot.  A  plant  of  the  Schi¬ 
zophyta.  —  ci.  Schizophytic. 

Schl  zop'o  da  (ski-zop'6-dd ;  ski-),  n.  pl.  [NL. ;  cf.  Gr. 

having  parted  toes.  See  schizo-  ;  -poda.]  Zool. 
An  order  or  other  division  of  Malacostraca,  mostly  marine, 
comprising  the  opossum  shrimps  and  their  allies.  They 


One  of  the  Schizopoda  ( Mysis  mixta).  x  2 
have  a  soft  carapace  covering  more  or  less  of  the  thorax,  the 
eyes  are  stalked,  and  each  thoracic  appendage  has  a  long 
fringed  branch  (exopodite)  for  swimming.  They  often  oc¬ 
cur  m  great  swarms.  Cf.  MYsiDiE.  —  schiz'o  pod  (sklz'o- 
p5d),  a.  &  n.  —  schi-ZOP'O  dous  (ski-zop'o-dfes  ;  ski-),  a. 
schiz  o  rhi'nal  (sklz'6-rl'nal),  a.  [schizo-  -j-  -rhinal.] 
Zool.  Having  each  of  the  nasal  bones  forming  the  poste¬ 
rior  contour  of  the  osseous  external  nares  deeply  cleft  in¬ 
stead  of  rounded,  as  in  most  shore  birds,  gulls,  certain 
waders,  and  all  pigeons ;  —  opposed  to  holorhinal. 
schiz'o-ste  le  (skTz'o-ste'le),  n.  [schizo- slele.]  Bot. 
One  of  the  vascular  strands  or  partial  steles  to  which  the 
plerome  gives  rise  in  the  stems  of  certain  plants, 
schiz'o  ste  ly  (-ste'lT),  n.  Bot.  Condition  of  forming 
schizosteles ;  —  called  also  astely. 

Schlei'cher-a  (shli'ker-d;  shli-ke'rd),  n.  [NL.,  after  J.  C. 
Schleicher ,  Swiss  botanist.]  Bot.  A  genus  of  sapindaceous 
trees  consisting  of  S.  trijaga ,  of  tropical  Asia.  It  has  pin¬ 
nate  leaves  and  small  apetalous  flowers  succeeded  by  a  drv 
fruit  with  a  pulpy  aril.  The  wood  is  hard  and  much  prized, 
the  oil  expressed  from  the  seeds  is  used  as  an  illuminant, 
and  the  young  branches  furnish  a  kind  of  shellac, 
schlie'ren  (shle'ren),  n.  pl.  [G.]  Petrog.  Small  masses 
or  streaks  in  igneous  rocks  which  differ  in  mineral  compo¬ 
sition  from  the  main  body,  but  graduate  insensibly  into  it. 
They  are  due  to  nonhomogeneity  in  the  original  molten 
magma.  —  schlie'ric  (-rlk),  a. 

Schlip'pe’s  salt  (shllp'ez).  Sodium  sulpliantimonate. 
Schrnal  kal'dlc  (shmal-kSl'dik),  a.  Of  or  pert.  toSchmal- 
kalden.—  Schmalkaldic  League,  the  League  of  Schmalkalden. 
See  2d  league,  Table. 

SChmelz  I  (shmglts),  n.  [G.  schmelz ,  schmelzglas.]  Lit., 
schmelze  (  enamel ;  —  applied  to  several  varieties  of 
glass,  as  an  imitation  of  chalcedony,  the  red  glass  used  to 
flash  white  glass,  etc. 

SChnap'per  (shnSp'er  ;  snSp'er),  n.  [Eng.  snapper  a  kind 
of  fish,  altered 
in  spelling  to 
accord  with  G. 
schnapper.]  A 
s  p  a  r  o  i  d  ma¬ 
rine  fish  (Pa- 
grus  unicolor , 
syn.  Pagroso - 
mus  auratus ), 
one  of  the  most  t 
important  food 
fishes  of  Aus¬ 
tralia  and  New  Zealand.  It  is  usually  pink  or  reddish, 
with  dark  bars  when  young,  later  with  bluish  spots.  It  is 
called  cock  schnapper  while  young ;  later,  until  it  weighs 
about  a  pound  and  a  half,  red  bream ;  when  larger,  squire,  or 
school,  schnapper;  when  full  grown,  countfish  ;  when  very 
old  and  large,  native,  rock  native,  or  old  man,  schnapper. 
schnapps  (shnSps;  shnaps),  ».  [G.,  a  dram  of  spirits.] 

Holland  gin. 

Schnei-de'rl-an  (shni-de'rl-Sn),  a.  Anat.  Of  or  pert,  to 
C.  V.  Schneider,  a  German  anatomist  of  the  17th  century. 
Schneiderian  membrane,  the  nonciliated  mucous  membrane 
which  lines  the  nasal  fossae  ;  the  pituitary  membrane.  It 
is  the  organ  of  smell,  consisting  of  the  olfactory  cells  (which 
see),  anaelongated  supporting  cells  having:  an  oval  ucleus 
and  produced  at  their  base  into  a  branching  process. 
SChnor'rer  (shnor'er),  n.  [Yiddish,  fr.  G.  schnurrer ,  fr. 
schnurren  to  hum,  whir,  hence,  from  the  sound  of  the  mu¬ 
sical  instrument  used  by  strolling  beggars,  to  beg.]  Among 
the  Jews,  a  beggar. 

SchOB'nus  (ske'nMs),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  <r\oluo<:  rush,  reed.] 
Bot.  A  large  genus  of  stout  rushlike  sedges  (Cyperaceae), 
natives  principally  of  Australia  and  New  Zealand,  a  few  oc¬ 
curring  in  Europe  and  the  United  States.  They  have  few- 
flowered  spikelets  in  a  spike  or  head  ;  the  flowers  have  a 
perianth  of  bristles,  and  the  nutlet  is  without  a  beak. 
SChol'ar  (skbl'er),  n.  [ME.  scoler ,  fr.  L.  scholaris  belong¬ 
ing  to  a  school,  fr.  schota  a  school ;  prob.  through  OF1.  ;  cf.  1 
OF.  escoler ,  escolier ,  F.  bcolier ,  also  AS.  scolere ,  fr.  L.  See 
3d  school.]  1.  One  who  attends  a  school ;  one  who  studies 
under  a  teacher  ;  one  under  tuition  ;  a  student. 


Schnapper.  (fr) 


schist'ic  (shfs'tTk),  a.  Schist¬ 
ose.  [bituminous  schists.  I 

schist  oil.  Oil  distilled  from| 
schitel-  +  SHUTTLE, 
schitte.  +  shut. 
schive.  +  shove. 
schiz'o-cmle  (s  k  T  z'ft-s  e  1),  n 
[schizo-  -f  -ccele .]  Zool.  A  peri¬ 
visceral  cavity  which  arises  by 
the  splitting  of  the  mesohlast  of 
the  embryo.  Cf  enteroc<elk. 
—  schiz/o-ccB'llc  (-se'llk),  a.— 
schiz  o-coe'lous  (-Ills),  a 
schiz' o-din'’’ ic  (-dTn'Tk),  a. 
[ncAizo-  -f  Gr.  oj8lv€lv  to  be  in 
lahor.]  Zool.  Discharging  geni¬ 
tal  products  by  rupture, 
schl-zog'a-my  (sKl-zOg'd-mY  ; 
nkl-l,  n.  r schizo-  -garni/.] 
Zool  Reproduction  by  division 
of  the  body  into  a  sexual  and  an 
asexual  individual,  as  in  certain 
chaffopod  worms, 
schiz' o-ge-net'ic,  a.  [schizo-  + 
-</enetic7\  Schizogenous. 
schi-zog'o-ny  (6  k  T-z  5  g'6-n  Y  ; 
skY->,  n.  [schizo-  -f  -goni/. J  Biol. 
a  Schizogenesis.  b  Specif.,  in 


Sporozoa,  segmentation  or  asex¬ 
ual  spore  formation  of  the  type 
characteristic  of  schizonts. 

Schiz  o-l®  na'ce-ae  (sklz  6-15- 
na'a5-e),  n.pl.  [NL.;  schizo- -*- 
L.  laena  cloak.]  A  small  familv 
of  trees  and  shrubs  (order  Mal- 
vales)  of  Madagascar.  —  schiz  o- 
l®-n&'ceous  ( -sntSs  >.  "• 

Schiz  o-ne-mer'te-a  (-n5-mQr'tP- 
d),  n.  pl.  (NL.  See  schizo-; 
N  K  M  E  RT I  N  K  A .  ]  Zobl.  A  grOU  p 
of  nemertenns comprising  those 
having  n  deep  slit  along  each 
side  of  the  head  and  a  proboscis 
devoid  of  sty  lets.  —  schiz' o-ne- 
mer'te  an  ( -/In),  o.  Sf  n.  —  schiz  - 
o  ne  mer'tine  (-tin  ;  -tYn  ;  183), 
a.  Sr  v. 

Schiz  o-neu'ra(-na'm),n.  [XL- 
See  schizo-;  neuron.]  Zobl. 
A  genus  of  plant  lice  that  in¬ 
cludes  the  blight  of  the  apple 
tree.  See  blight,  lllust. 
schl-zop'o  dal  (skT-zCp'6-ddl  ; 
skY-),  a.  Schizopodous. 
achiz  o-ste'lic  (skYz'6-ste'lTk), 
a.  =  a st k Lie.  —  schiz'o-ste  - 


ly  (skTz'A-ete'lT),  n. 

Schlz'o-tar'sl-a  (-tiir'sY-d),  n. 
)>l.  [NL.  See  schizo-;  tar¬ 
sus.]  Zobl  A  small  order  of 
Myriapoda  including  the  house 
centipede  and  its  allies, 
schiz' o-the'eal  (-t  h  e'ktfl),  a 
[schizo-  +  thecal  ]  Anat.  Hav¬ 
ing  the  horny  envelope  of  the 
tarsus  divided  into  scalelike 
plates,  ns  most  birds. 
Bchlz'o-trlch'l  a  (-trTk'Y-d),  n. 
[NL  ;  schizo -  +  Gr.  Opt rpi- 
\<K,  a  hair.J  Med.  Cleavage  oi 
splitting  of  the  hair. 

||  schlz'zo  (skYd'zo),  n.  ;  pl.  -zi 
(-ze).  [It.]  A  sketch, 
il  Schla'ger  (shla'gfr),  n  ;  pl 
-gek  (-g8r).  ]G.l  A  long, 
straight,  basket-hilted,  and 
blunt-ended  sword,  sharpened 
onlv  near  the  end,  used  in  duels 
by  German  university  students. 
Schle  mihl/,  Peter  (ahlft-meK). 
The  hero  of  a  romance  of  the 
same  name  by  Chamisso  (1781- 
1838).  He  surrenders  his  shadow 


for  Fortunatus’s  purse, but  gains 

little  satisfaction  He  is  a  sym¬ 
bolic  portrait  of  the  author. 

II  Schlich  (shllK),  n.  [G.J  Metal - 
Slimes. 

II  Schna'bel  (shna'b£l),n.  [G.] 
See  white  fish. 

schnei'der  (shnT'dPr).  n.  [G.] 
Skat.  The  taking  of  ‘.'1  or  more 
points  (out  of  120)  by  the  player, 
in  tournee,  solo,  or  grand.  The 
player  is  schneider  if  he  fails  to 
take  .31  points.  Cf  <chwakz. 
schnit'zel  (shnlt'Vl),  n.  See 
Wiener  schnitzel. 
scho.  +  SHOE. 

scho  {dial.  shoo).  Ohs.  or  Scot. 
&  dial-  Eng  var.  of  she. 
schoche.  scotch. 

schod.  shed.  n. 
schode.  *i*  shed.  v.  ;  shode. 
schodire.  shudder. 

schoe-nan'tum,  -n&n'thum,  n. 
[NL-  ;  Gr  (r\oivo<:  reed  -4-  a v0os 
flower.]  The  fragrant  grass  An- 
dropngnn  schnenanthus.  Ohs. 
Schoe  no-cau'lon  (ske'n  6-k  8'- 
16n),  n.  [NL.]  =  Skoinolox. 


2.  In  English  universities,  an  undergraduate  who  belongs 
to  the  foundation  of  a  college,  and  receives  support  in  part 
from  its  revenues  ;  one  who  holds  a  scholarship. 

3.  A  learned  person  ;  one  versed  in  any  branch,  or  in  many 

branches,  of  knowledge  ;  a  person  of  thorough  literary  or 
scientific  attainments  ;  a  savant.  Shak.  Locke. 

Syn.  —  Pupil,  learner.  See  disciple. 

schol'arch  (sk5F’ark),  n.  [Gr.  oxoXapxrj^  ;  <x\o\  17  school 
(see  3d  school)  -j-  ap\e iv  to  rule.]  The  head  of  a  school, 
esp.  of  an  Athenian  school  of  philosophy. 

schol'ar-ly,  a.  Like,  or  characteristic  of,  a  scholar,  or 
learned  person  ;  exhibiting  scholarship  ;  learned  ;  as,  a 
scholarly  essay  or  critique.  —  adv.  In  a  scholarly  maimer. 
Syn.  —  Scholarly,  scholastic,  academic.  Scholarly  im¬ 
plies  accurate  and  well-disciplined  learning,  esp.  in  the  lib¬ 
eral  studies  ;  scholastic,  as  here  compared,  connotes  over- 
subtlety  or  even  pedantry  ;  academic,  in  the  sense  discrim¬ 
inated,  implies  conventionality  or  an  undue  emphasis  upon 
the  purely  formal ;  it  often  suggests  the  point  of  view  of 
the  schools,  esp.  as  opposed  to  the  attitude  of  men  of  af¬ 
fairs  ;  as,  a  scholarly  man,  a  scholarly  treatise;  “ scholas- 
tic  subtleties  and  newfangled  phrases”  (Bazlitt):  “He 
[Southey]  is  scholastic  and  professional  in  his  ideas  ”  (id.) ; 
“  His  [Laudor’s]  earliest  verses  .  .  .  have  a  stilted,  aca¬ 
demic  flavor  ”  ( tStedman ) ;  “  the  reign  of  what  is  pedantic, 
conventional,  and  narrowly  academical  in  art ,T  (  W.  Pa¬ 
ter)  ;  an  academic  attitude  toward  social  problems. 

scliol'ar  ship,  n.  1.  Character  or  qualities  of  a  scholar  ; 
attainments  in  science  or  literature  ;  learning. 

2.  Education;  instruction.  Obs.  Milton. 

3.  Maintenance  fora  scholar;  a  foundation  for  the  sup¬ 
port  of  a  student,  as  in  a  college ;  an  allowance  to  an  un¬ 
dergraduate  or  graduate,  as  of  a  university,  to  aid  him  in 
prosecuting  his  studies. 

Syn.  —  Knowledge,  erudition.  See  learning. 

scho  las'tic  (sko-Us'tTk),  a.  [L.  scholasticus ,  Gr.  <r\o- 
A a<rTiK<K,  fr.  (r\o\d^€iv  to  have  leisure,  to  give  lectures,  to 
keep  a  school,  fr.  o-\oArj  leisure,  a  lecture,  a  school  :  cf. 
F.  scholastique ,  scolaslique.  See  school.]  1.  Pertaining 
to  or  suiting  a  scholar,  a  school,  or  schools  ;  scholarlike  ; 
as,  scholastic  manners  or  pride  ;  scholastic  learning. 

2.  Of  or  pert,  to  the  Schoolmen  and  divines  of  the  Middle 
Ages ;  as,  scholastic  divinity,  theology,  or  philosophy. 

3.  In  the  manner  of  the  medieval  Schoolmen ;  hence, 
characterized  by  excessive  subtilty  ;  pedantic  ;  formal. 
Syn.  —  See  scholarly. 

scho-las'tic,  n.  1.  [usually  cap.]  A  Christian  philosopher 
of  the  Middle  Ages  ;  a  Schoolman. 

2.  One  who  deals  with  philosophical  or  theological  prob¬ 
lems  in  the  spirit  of  Scholasticism  ;  depreciatively,  a 
pedant ;  a  formalist. 

3.  R.  C.  Ch.  A  member  of  a  grade  in  the  Society  of 
Jesus.  See  Jesuit,  1. 

4.  A  scholar  or  student. 

scho-las'tl-cism(-tI-sTz’m),n.  1.  [usually  cap.]  The  meth¬ 
ods  and  doctrines  of  the  Christian  philosophers  of  the  Mid¬ 
dle  Ayes.  The  sources  of  Scholasticism  were  the  writings  of  the 
churcn  fathers  and  those  of  Aristotle  and  his  Arabian  commenta¬ 
tors;  its  main  problem  was  the  reconciliation  of  Christian  faith 
with  reason  ;  and  its  method,  stiff  and  formal,  was  characterized 
by  excessive  deference  to  authority  and  large  reliance  upon  de¬ 
duction.  Scholastic  philosophy  is  usually  reckoned  aB  beginning 
with  Scotus  Erigenu  (b.  about* n<)0  a.  n.i,  who  affirmed  the  essen¬ 
tial  identity  ot  dogma  and  reason  and  the  parallelism  of  thought 
and  being  The  latter  doctrine  gave  rise  to  the  problem  of  uni- 
versals  (see  universal),  which  formed  the  center  of  contro¬ 
versy  during  the  whole  of  the  first  period  of  Scholasticism. 
The  second  period  wus  inaugurated  early  in  the  13th  century, 
by  the  acquisition  of  a  large  part  of  the  writings  of  Aristotle 
and  the  translation  ot  Arabian  works.  In  this  period  Scho¬ 
lastic  philosophy  reached  its  fullest  development  in  the  great 
synthetic  works,  or  Summte ,  ol  Alexander  of  Hales,  Albertus 
Magnus,  and  Thomas  Aquinus  (see  Thomism),  and  the  critical 
opposition  of  John  Duns  Scntus  (see  Suotism).  The  third 
period,  from  about  1.300  to  1450,  marks  the  decline  and  tail 
of  Scholasticism,  the  energies  of  the  time,  especially  in  the 
higher  educational  institutions,  being  devoted  to  futile  and 
quibbling  debates  to  which  are  mainly  due  the  later  ill  repute 
of  Scholastic  methods  Scholasticism  did  not,  however,  wholly 
cease,  and  in  modern  times  it  is  being  subjected  to  an  energetic 
revival  (see  Neo-Scholasticism). 

This  doctrine  of  the  continuity  and  independence  of  the  natu 
rnl  with  respect  to  the  supernatural  order  of  truth  is  the  core  of 
Scholasticism.  It  is  by  this  that  Scholasticism  is  distinguished 
from  Greek  philosophy,  of  which  the  chief  defect,  as  well  as  the 
paramount  merit,  was*its  complete  naturalness.  Win.  Turner 
2-  A  scholastic  point  of  view. 

scho'li-ast  (sko'lt-Sst),  n.  [Gr.  o-yoA tao-rr)?,  fr.  axoAioy 
scholium  :  cf.  F.  scoliaste.  See  scholium.]  A  maker  of  scho¬ 
lia;  commentator;  annotator.  —  scho  li-as'tlc  (-Ss'tTk),  a. 

scho'll  on  (sko'lT-bn),  n.  [NL.]  A  scholium. 

scho'li-um  (-ftm),  7?.;  pl.  L.  scholia  (-a),  E.  scholiums 
(-wmz).  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  0x6 A101/,  fr.  <r\ o\y.  See  3d  school.] 

1.  A  marginal  annotation;  an  explanatory  remark  or  com¬ 
ment,  esp.  on  the  text  of  a  classic  by  an  early  grammarian. 

2.  A  remark  or  observation  subjoined,  but  not  essential, 
to  a  demonstration  or  a  train  of  reasoning  ;  specif.,  Math., 
any  of  the  explanatory  notes  inserted  by  the  editors  in  the 
text  of  Euclid’s  “  Elements.” 

Schom-burgk'i-a  (shbm-bfir'kT-d),  n.  [NL.,  after  Sir 
Robert  H.  Schomburgk,  German  traveler.]  Bot.  A  genus 
of  South  American  epiphytic  orchids,  having  handsome 
racemose  flowers  borne  either  on  a  scape  from  pseudo¬ 
bulbs  or  on  a  long  fleshy  stem. 


schce'nus  (ske'ntZs),  n.  [L.J  =  | 

SCHENE.  [SHOVE. I 

schof  Obs.  pret.  of  shave, |  ; 
Scho-har'ie  (s  k  6-h  a  r'l),  n. 
[From  Schoharie ,  New  York.  I 
Geol.  A  minor  subdivision  of 
the  American  Devonian.  See 

GEOLOGY,  Chart. 
scholr.  SHEER,  SHORE. 

8chok.  +  shook,  pret.  of  shake. 
schokke.  schokken  i*  shock. 
schol  Abbr.  Scholium, 
schol'ard  (skOl'ard,  -ad).  Scot. 

&  dial  Eng  of  scholar. 
schol  'ar-ism.H.  Scholarship.  Obs- 
scho-lar'l-ty  (skG-lttr'Y-tY),  n. 
[OF.  sc  hoi  a  rite,  or  LL.  schotari- 
tns.  1  Scholarship.  Obs. 
schol 'ar-llke',  a.  Scholarly. 
Bchol'ar-li-ness.  n.  See -ness. 
scho  l'a  r’s  mate  (s  k  5 1'?  r  z). 
Chess.  Checkmate  by  white’s 
moves  :  P-K4,  B-B4,  Q-R5, 

QxKBP.  Cf.  fool’s  mate. 
scho'lasm  (ikO'l&z’m),  n.  A 
word,  expression,  construction,  ! 
etc.,  originated  by,  or  confined  ! 
to,  schoolmen  or  pedants.  Rare.  1 


Bcho-las'ti-cal  (Bko-lfls'tT-krtl), 

a.  Sf  n.  Scholastic  [lastic.I 
scho-las  'tl-cal-ly,  ad  r. of  sen  o-| 
scho-las'tl-cate  ( -kfft),  n.  R  C. 
Ch.  A  place  where  Jesuit  scho¬ 
lastics,  or  students,  pursue  their 
studies. 

BChold-  f  SHALD,  SHOULD. 

scholdur.  +  shoulder. 
schole.  +  SHALL, 
schole  (dial.  sh5l).  Obs.  or 
dial.  Eng.  var.  of  shovel. 
scho'li-a  (sk5'lY-d),  n.,  pl.  of 
scholium. 

scho'li-aze  (-az),  v.  1.  [Cf  Gr. 
axoAux^ei*/.]  To  write  scholia. 
Obs. 

schol'l-cal  (sk51'Y-kdl),  a.  [L. 
scholicus ,  Gr.  <rxoAi *69,  fr, 
<T\o\Tq.  See  3d  school.]  Scho¬ 
lastic.  Obs. 

scho'ly  (skC'lY),  n.  [Cf.  F. 
scholie ,  scolie.]  Scholium.  Obs. 
scho'ly,  v.  t.  !f  t.  To  write 
scholia.  Obs.  [06s.  iScot.l 
schom,  a.  Alsoschomd.  Shorn.  | 
schomache.  d*  sumac* 


food  foot ;  out,  oil ;  chair  ;  £0  ;  sing,  ii)k  ;  then,  thin  ;  nature,  verdure  (250) ;  k  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144) ;  boN  ;  yet ;  zh  =  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Guide. 

Full  explanations  oi‘  A bbre vlatlous.  Signs,  etc..  Immediately  precede  the  Y  ocabulary. 
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school  (skool),  n.  [For  shoal  a  crowd;  cf.  D.  school; 
prob.  confused  with  school  lor  learning.]  Of  fish,  or  the 
like,  a  shoal;  a  company;  as,  a  school  of  dolphins, 
school,  v.  i.  To  swim  together  in  shoals,  or  large  numbers  ; 
as,  the  bluefish  are  schooling.  —  to  school  up,  to  collect  at 
the  surface  of  the  water ;—  said  of  fishes, 
school,  n.  [ME.  scole,  AS.  scot  (perhaps  influenced  by 
OF.  escole ,  F.  ecole ,  also  from  L.  schola ),  fr.  L.  schola ,  Gr. 
a\o\ri  leisure,  that  in  which  leisure  is  employed,  disputa¬ 
tion,  lecture,  a  school,  prob.  fr.  same  root  as  <rxrj/xa,  orig¬ 
inal  sense  being  peril.,  a  stopping,  a  resting.  See  scheme,  j 

1.  A  place  for  instruction  in  any  branch  or  branches  of  j 
knowledge  ;  an  establishment  for  imparting  education  ;  , 
also,  the  institution  or  collective  body  of  teachers  and  j 
learners  in  such  a  place.  When  without  qualification, 
school  is  now  familiarly  used  of  an  institution  for  teach-  | 
ing  children;  as,  he  went  through  school  and  college,  j 
Schools  (in  this  sense),  conducting  the  twelve  years  of 
study  between  the  ages  of  about  B  to  18,  are  in  the  United 
States  commonly  classified  as:  primary  a.,  covering  the 
first  four  years;  grammar  a.,  covering  the  second  four; 
high  s,  covering  the  third  four.  Primary  and  grammar  , 
schools  are  often  distinguished  as  elementary  a.,  from  sec¬ 
ondary  a.,  which  include  high  schools  and  private  schools 
immediately  preparatory  to  college. 

2.  A  session  of  an  institution  of  instruction. 

Ilow  now,  Sir  Hugh!  No  school  to-day  ?  Shah. 

3.  A  place  for  lectures,  esp.,  in  the  Middle  Ages,  for 
lectures  in  logic,  metaphysics,  and  theology;  also,  the 
body  of  masters  and  students  in  a  university  or  college. 

4.  The  room  or  hall  in  English  universities  where  the 
examinations  for  degrees  and  honors  are  held. 

5.  The  body  of  pupils  in  a  school ;  as,  a  small  school. 

6.  The  disciples  or  followers  of  a  teacher ;  those  who  hold 
a  common  doctrine,  or  accept  the  same  teachings,  or  fol¬ 
low  the  same  intellectual  methods ;  a  sector  denomination 
in  philosophy,  theology,  science,  medicine,  politics,  etc.; 
as,  the  Socratic  sch  ool ;  the  homeopathic  school. 

7-  Fine  Arts,  a  A  group,  as  of  painters,  sculptors,  or 
n  usicians,  under  a  common  local  or  personal  influence 
producing  a  general  similarity  in  their  work  ;  as,  the  Wag¬ 
nerian  school .  b  The  artists  or  art  of  a  country  or  region. 

8  The  principles,  canons,  precepts,  or  body  of  opinion  or 
practice,  sanctioned  by  the  authority  of  a  particular  class 
or  age  ;  as,  he  was  a  gentleman  of  the  old  school. 

9  Any  place  or  means  of  learning  or  discipline  ;  as,  the 
school  of  experience. 

10.  Music.  A  book  of  instruction  in  a  particular  system 
of  execution. 

11.  Mil.  tt*  Nav.  The  regulations  governing  the  drill  of 
individuals  or  of  a  unit  of  a  given  size  or  kind  ;  also,  the  ex¬ 
ercises  carried  out  in  accordance  with  such  regulations ; 
as.  the  school  of  the  soldier,  company,  or  flotilla. 

school  of  the  prophets,  Anc.  Jewish  //is/.,  a  school  or  college 
in  which  young  men  were  educated  and  trained  for  public 
teachers  or  members  of  the  prophetic  order.  They  were 
called  sons  of  the  prophets.  —  s.  of  the  Stoics.  See  the  Porch , 
under  porch. 

school,  r.  t. ;  schooled  (skoold);  schooling.  1.  To  edu¬ 
cate  or  train  in  an  institution  of  learning;  to  teach;  instruct. 

So  schooled  the  Gate  [goat]  her  wnnton  son.  Spenser. 
2  To  tutor  ;  to  subject  to  systematic  discipline  ;  to  train  ; 
as,  to  school  one’s  self  in  self-control. 

3.  To  chide  and  admonish  ;  to  reprove.  Archaic. 

School,  a.  1.  Pertaining  to  a  school;  as,  school  traditions. 
2.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  schoolmen  ;  as,  school  theology, 
school  board-  A  committee  in  charge  of  local  educa¬ 
tional  matters  ;  in  England,  such  a  body  in  every  borough 
or  parish,  elected  by  the  ratepayers,  and  incorporated. 
SChool'book'  (skool'book'),  n.  A  book  for  use  in  schools, 
school'boy'  (-boi/),  n.  A  boy  belonging  to  a  school, 
school  committee  A  body  of  citizens,  usually  elected, 
in  charge  of  public  schools,  as  in  a  district  or  town.  U.  S. 
school'craft'  (-kraft'),  n.  Learning, 
schoolfel  low  (-fSl'5),  n.  All  associate  in  school. 
SCllOOl'glrl'  (-gtirP),  n.  A  girl  belonging  to  a  school. 
school'house7  (-lious7),  n.  1.  A  building  which  is  appro¬ 
priated  for  the  use  of  a  school  or  schools,  or  as  a  place  in 
which  to  give  instruction. 

2.  A  dw  elling  house  appropriated  to  the  use  of  the  master 
of  a  school.  Gt.  Brit. 

school'ing,  n.  1.  Instruction  in  school ;  tuition ;  educa¬ 
tion  in  an  institution  of  learning;  act  of  teaching. 

2.  Discipline;  reproof;  reprimand;  as,  he  gave  his  son 

a  severe  schooling.  Scott. 

3.  Pay  for  instruction;  as,  to  pay  a  boy’s  schooling. 

school'maid  (-mad7),  n.  A  schoolgirl.  Shak. 

schooPman  (-man),  n. ;  pi.  -men  (-men).  [Cf.  AS.  scol- 

mann .]  One  versed  in  the  niceties  of  academical  disputa¬ 
tion  or  of  school  divinity;  esp.  [usually  cap.1],  a  philosopher 
or  divine  of  the  schools  of  the  Middle  Ages;  a  Scholastic, 
school 'mas  ter  (-maa'ter  ;  cf.  master),  n.  1.  A  man  who 
presides  over  and  teaches  a  school. 

2.  One  who,  or  that  which,  disciplines  and  directs. 

3.  A  snapper  ( Lutianus  apodus)  of  the  West  Indies  and 


southern  United  States; — said  to  be  so  called  from  its 
skill  in  avoiding  capture. 

school'mis  tress  (skool'- 
mYs'trSs),  n.  A 
woman  who  gov¬ 
erns  or  teaches  a 
school. 

s  c  hocl'ro  o  m 

(-rob m'),  n.  A 
room  in  which  pupils  are 

school  Ship-  A  vessel  used  ^  Schoolmaster, 

as  a  nautical  training-school  for  apprentices  to  be  edu¬ 
cated  at  the  expense  of  the  state. 

school'-teach  er,  n.  A  person  who  teaches  in  a  school. 

—  school'-teach  ing.  n. 

School'time/  (skool'tinF),  n.  1.  The  time  for  beginning  a 
session  of  school ;  the  time  during  which  school  is  held. 

2.  Time  spent  in  school  or  in  study. 

3-  A  period  of  training  ;  as,  this  life  is  our  schooltime. 

schoon'er  (skoon'er),  n.  A  large  tall  drinking  glass  for 
beer  or  ale.  V.  S. 

SChOOn'er,  n.  [From  dial. 
scoon ,  of  Scand.  orig.  See 
the  Note  below.]  Xaut.  A 
fore-and-aft  rigged  vessel, 
orig.,  and  still  typically, 
having  two  masts,  with  the 
smaller  sail  on  the  fore¬ 
mast  and  the  main¬ 
mast  stepped  nearly 
amidships.  Some¬ 
times,  though  very 
rarely  in  America,  it 
carries  square  top- 
sails  on  one  or  both 

masts  or  even  a  fore-  ..  _  ..  ... 

course  When  carry-  Topsail  Coasting  bchooncr. 

ing  a  square  fore-topsail  and  topgal¬ 
lant  sail  it  is  called  a  topsail  schooner. 

The  characteristic  feature  of  the  rig, 
however,  is  its  fore-and-aft  sail®  ol- 
lowing  the  vessel  to  sail  close  t 
wind.  About  1S40,  longer 
vessels  with  three  masts, 
fore-and-aft  rigged,  came 
into  use,  and  since  that  t  ime 
vessels  with  four  and  even 
seven  masts  so  rigged  have 
been  built.  Schooners  with 
more  than  two  masts  are 
designated  th  re e-m  aste d 
schooners ,  fou  r-m  a  sled 
schooners ,  etc.,  or,  rarely 
and  not  in  the  United 
States,  terns,  quarts,  quints , 
etc.  See  II lust. 

The  first  schooner  is 
said  to  have  been  built  in 
Gloucester,  MassacliuscUs,  Six-masted  Schooner, 
about  171.1,  by  a  Captain  An¬ 
drew  Robinson.  When  the  vessel  was  launched,  a  bystand¬ 
er  cried  out,  “O,  how  she  scoon*!” Robinson  replied,  “A 
scoon er  let  her  be  ;  ”  whence  the  name  (see  scoon,  to  skip 
or  skim).  In  the  New  England  records  the  w  ord  appears 
to  have  been  originally  written  scooner. 

Scho  pen  hau'er  i-an  (sho'pen-hou'er-T-fin),  a.  Pert,  to, 
or  like,  Schopenhauer  or  his  doctrines. 

Scho'pen  hau'er  ism  (sho'pen-hou  er-Tz’m),  n.  The  phi¬ 
losophy  of  the  German  pessimistic  philosopher  Arthur 
Schopenhauer  (1788-1S00),  who  taught  that  the  essential 
or  absolute  reality  is  a  blind  and  restless  will  manifesting 
itself  as  a  will  to  live,  and  that  life  is  an  evil  to  be  cured 
only  by  overcoming  the  will  to  live.  See  palingenesis,  2. 
schorl  (8h6rl),  n.  Also  short.  [G  .schorl;  cf.  Sw.  «£drL] 
Min.  Tourmaline,  esp.  the  common  black  variety  ;  — 
formerly  applied  to  several  dark-colored  minerals, 
schor-la'ceoufi  (ahbr-la'slius),  a.  Partaking  of  the  nature 
and  character  of  schorl ;  resembling  schorl, 
schorl'y  (shbr'IT),  a.  Pertaining  to,  or  containing,  schorl 
or  tourmaline  ;  as,  schorl g  granite. 

Schot'ten-Bau'mann  re-ac'tion  (sbbt'en-bou'man). 
Chem.  A  reaction  induced  by  treatment  of  a  substance  of 
alcoholic  nature,  or  one  containing  an  amino  or  imino 
group,  with  an  acid  chloride  or  anhydride  (typically,  with, 
benzoyl  chloride),  in  presence  of  sodium  hydroxide  or  car¬ 
bonate  or  the  like.  It  causes  separation  of  an  ester  or  sub¬ 
stituted  amide,  and  is  used  in  testing  alcohols  and  amines, 
schot'tish  I  (shbt'Tsh  ;  277),  n.  [G.  schoitisch  Scottish, 
schot'tische  I  Scotch:  cf.  F.  schotfish,  schotisch.~\  A  mod¬ 
ern  round  dance  in  2-4  time,  similar  to  the  polka,  only 
slower  ;  also,  the  music  for  6ucli  a  dance;  —  not  to  be 
confounded  with  the  Pcossaise. 


Schrei'ner  fin  ish  (shri'ner).  Textiles.  A  finish  imparted 
to  mercerized  fabrics  by  passing  under  a  hot  roller  covered 
with  a  network  of  fine  lines  which  break  up  the  surface  of 
the  material  into  minute  reflecting  surfaces, 
schult,  schuyt  (skoit),  n.  [D.  schuit,']  A  Dutch  vessel 


with  bluff  bows  and  usually  rounded  stern,  used  chiefly  on 
canals  and  forecasting.  While  formerly  sometimes  square- 
rigged,  it  is  now  almost  always  a  sloop. 

Schwarz'i  an  (slivart'sT-an),  a.  Math.  Pertaining  to,  or 
named  from,  the  German  mathematician  H.  A.  Schwarz. 
Schwarzian  derivative,  a  nonlinear  differential  expression 
of  the  third  order,  derived  by  the  elimination  of  the  ratios 
of  the  four  arbitrary  constants  appearing  in  the  quo¬ 
tient  of  any  two  linearly  independent  integrals  of  a  linear 
differential  equation  of  the  second  order.  Its  form  v 
s-^  —  j  denoted  by  \s ,  x}  ,  w  here  the  accents  indi 

cate  derivation  as  to  x;  —  so  named  by  Cayley. 

I!  Schweit'zer-ka  se  (shvlt'ser-ka'ze),  schweit'zer.  n. 
[G.  sch weizerka.se . ]  Literally,  Swiss  cheese  ;  —  applied  in 
the  United  States  both  to  Gruyere  and  to  Emmenthaler. 
Schweit'zer’ s  re-a'gent(shvit'serz).  [After  Prof.  Eduard 
SSchwcizer,  the  discoverer.]  Chein.  &  Micros.  A  deep  blue 
solution  of  cupric  oxide  or  hydroxide  in  ammonia,  much 
used  as  a  solvent  for  cellulose. 

Schwenck  tel'di  an,  Schwenk  lel'di  an  (slivgqk-fglMT- 

an),  n.  A  follower  of  Kaspar  Scliwenckfeld,  or  Schwenk- 
feld  (d.  1501),  aSTlesian  nobleman  who,  after  the  Reforma¬ 
tion,  advanced  a  mystical  interpretation  of  Christianity. 
Some  of  his  followers  emigrated  to  Pennsylvania  in  1734. 
Schwen  d8-ne'rl  an  (shvgiv'de-iie'rT-fm),  a.  Pertaining 
toS.  Schwendener  (b.  1829),  German  botanist.  —  Schwende 
nerian  theory,  Hot.,  the  theory  originally  suggested  by  de 
Bary  (lbBB),  reasserted  by  Schwendener  (1809),  and  ulti¬ 
mately  established, that  lichens  are  not  distinct  organisms, 
but  are  made  up  of  a  fungus  and  an  alga  grow  ing  m  sym¬ 
biotic  relationship  (see  lichen,  2). 

Scia-dop'i-tys  (si'd-dBp'T-tTs),  n.  [NL.  ;  Gr.  <r*ias,  -afios, 
shade  -f  tti'tv*;  piuetree.]  Bot.  A  genus  of  pinaceous  trees, 
consisting  of  S.  verticillala ,  the  umbrella  pine,  of  Japan. 
Sci-aen'i  dae  (si-gn'T-de  ;  si-e'nY-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.  ;  L.  sci- 
aena  a  kind  of  fish  (fr.  Gr.  <jkLo.ivo.)  -f-  •idx.]  Zo'ol.  A 
large,  important,  and  widely  distributed  family  of  carnivo¬ 
rous  acanthopterygian  fishes  comprising  the  meagre,  sque- 
teagues,  kingfishes,  drumfishes,  etc.  Nearly  all  are  marine, 
and  live  along  the  sandy  shores  of  warm  temperate  seas. 
In  most  the  air  bladder  is  large  and  complicated,  and  with 
it  the  fish  produces  a  peculiar  sound  (see  croaker).  Many 
are  large  and  valued  as  food.  The  type  genus  is  Sci  ae'na 
(sl-e'nff).  —  sci  ae'nld  (-e'nld),  n.  —  sci-asn'i-form  -5n'I- 
fbrm  ;  -e'nl-16rm),  —  sci  ae'noid  (-e'noid),  a.  d;  w. 

sci-am'a-chy  (sI-5m'd-kT),  n.  LGr.  <TKLap.a\La,  OKtop.a\ia ; 
(tkio.  a  shadow  -f  pd\r)  battle.]  A  fighting  w  ith  a  shadow' ; 
a  mock  contest ;  an  imaginary  or  futile  combat.  Conley. 
sci  at'ic  (si-5t'Tk),  a.  [F.  sciatique ,  LL.  sciaticas ,  fr.  L. 
ischiadicusy  Gr.  t<rxtaSucos.  See  ischiadic.]  Of  or  pert,  to 
the  hip;  in  the  region  of,  or  affecting,  the  hip;  ischial, 
sciatic  artery.  Ana/.,  the  larger  of  the  t  w  o  terminal  branch¬ 
es  oi  the  anterior  trunk  of  t  lie  internal  iliac  arterv,  distrib¬ 
uted  to  the  muscles  at  the  back  of  the  pelvis  and  thigh.  — 
s  nerve,  Anat.,  either  of  tw  o  nerves  arising  from  the  sacral 
plexus.  The  great  sciatic  nerve  passes  out  of  the  pelvis 
through  the  great  sacrosciatic  foramen  and  thence  down 
the  back  of  the  thigh  to  about  its  lower  third,  w  here  it  di¬ 
vides  into  the  popliteal  nerves.  The  lesser  sciatic  nerve  leaves 
the  pelvis  w  ith  the  great  sciatic,  and  is  distributed  to  the 
integument  of  the  perineum  and  back  of  the  thigh  and  leg. 
—  s.  veins,  the  veins  accompanying  the  sciatic  arteries, 
sci  at'i-ca  (-T-ko),  n.  [NL.]  Med.  Neuralgia  of  the 
sciatic  nerve,  an  affection  characterized  by  paroxysmal 
attacks  of  pain  along  the  course  of  the  branches  of  the 
sciatic  nerve.  Popularly,  also,  any  of  various  painful  affec¬ 
tions  of  the  hip  and  adjoining  parts. 

sclb'i-le  (stb'T-le),  n.  [L.  scibilis  knowable.]  Philos.  An 
object  of  know  ledge. 

sci'ence  (si'ens),  n.  [F.,  fr.  L.  scientia ,  fr.  sciens ,  - entis , 
p.  pr.  of  scire  to  know.  Cf.  conscience,  conscious,  nice.] 

1  Knowledge;  knowledge  of  principles  or  facts. 

While  beyond  the  region  o!  knowledge  the  modern  philosopher 
places  the  region  of  nescience,  St.  Thomas  taught  that  w  here 
scifvce  ends  faith  begins.  Win  Turner 

2  Specif  ,  accumulated  and  accepted  knowledge  which 
lias  been  systematized  and  formulated  with  reference  to 
the  discovery  of  general  truths  or  the  operation  of  general 
laws;  knowledge  classified  and  made  available  in  work, 
life,  or  the  search  for  truth  ;  comprehensive,  profound,  or 
philosophical  knowledge. 

All  this  new  science  that  men  lere  ItenchJ  Chaucer. 

Science  is  .  .  a  complement  of  cognitions,  having,  in  point 
of  form,  the  diameter  of  logical  perfection,  and  in  point  of 
matter,  the  character  of  real  truth.  Sir  W.  Hamilton. 

Srit  nee  ma}-  he  described  at  a  classified  index  to  the  successive 
pages  of  sense  impression,  which  enables  us  readily  to  find  what 
we  want,  hut  it  in  no  w  ise  accounts  for  the  peculiar  contents  of 
that  strange  hook  of  life.  Karl  Pearson. 

3.  Esp.,  such  knowledge  when  it  relates  to  the  physical 
wrorld  and  its  phenomena  ;  —  called  also  natural  science. 

Voltaire  hardly  left  a  single  corner  of  the  field  entirely  unex¬ 
plored  in  science,  poetry,  history,  philosophy.  J.  Morley. 

4.  Any  branch  or  department  of  systematized  knowledge 
considered  as  a  distinct  field  of  investigation  or  object  of 
study  ;  as,  thesc/ewce  of  astronomy  or  of  mind. 

Every  science,  as  we  read  in  Aristotle,  assumes  its  subject 
matter,  and  does  not  give  an  account  of  it.  Zi.  liosanquet. 


BChome.  shame. 
ichomeuast.  ^  shamefast. 
Schonch'B  glass  (sh5i)ks).  = 
K  A  I.  EI  DO  SCO  I*  E. 
achone.  f  shall,  shcn. 
schone  (Scot.  6h&n).  Ohs.  or 
Scot.  pi.  Of  SHOE, 
echonke.  ^  shank. 

Schoo'dic  salm  on  or  trout 
(sk<5o'dIk).  The  landlocked 
salmon  (Sahno  solar  sehaoo)  of 
the  Scheodic  Lakes  of  Maine, 
schoof.  Ob6.  pret.  of  shave. 
Bchook.  i*  shook,  pret-  of  shake 
school  (sn<5ol).  Dial.  Eng.  var. 
of  SHOVEL. 

school'a-ble  (skdol'd-b’l),  a. 
Suitable  for  school,  ns  in  age. 
school  a'tlon  (skool-a'shun),  n. 
Schooling.  Ohs  [065.1 

BchooUbufter,  n.  A  flogging.! 
Bchoold.  SHALD.  f tress.  I 

school  'dame',  n.  A  schoolmis-l 
8Chool'er-y.  n.  Thing  taught; 
precepts;  schooling.  Ohs.  [ 06s.  I 
b  c  h  o  ol'le  s  a,  a.  Unschooled.  | 
Bchool'ma’am.  n.  A  school¬ 
mistress.  Dial,  nr  lllit.,  i\  S. 
school 'mas  ter-ish.  a.  See  -ish. 
school 'mate  ,  n.  A  companion 
at  school. 

school 'point7,  n.  A  point  dis¬ 
cussed  by  schoolmen.  Obs. 


Bchool  schnapper.  See  schnaf- 

1‘Elt. 

school  shark.  A  shark  ( Galeus 
australis)  of  the  South  Pacific. 
Kew  South  Wales. 
achool'ward  (-w?rd),  adv.  To¬ 
ward  school. 

Bchoot.  Ohs.  pret.  of  shit. 
schop  Ohs.  pret.  of  shape. 
Scho  pen-haa'er-e-an-iam(sh5/- 
p  e  n-h  o  u'5  r-C-<X  n-T  z'm),  n. 

Eqiliv.  Of  SCIIOPENH  AC  ERI^M. 

schoppe  chop,  to  cut;  shop. 
schop'pen  ( shf»p'(*n),  n.  [G.]  An 
old  and  varying  German  liquid 
measure,  eq'ual  to  about  a  pint 
(legal,  from  1JJB8  to  1X*4.  at  half 
a  liter) ;  also,  a  glass  or  mug  of 
such  capacity.  See  measure. 

SChor.  j*  SHORE,  SHOWER. 

schorand.  Obs.  p.  pr.  of  soar. 
Bchorbuck.  -fr  scorbutk. 
8chore.  f  shore  ;  sheer,  a. 
schorge.  scoproe. 
schorgon.  ■f  surgeon. 
schor'io-mite  (shSr'lo-mlt),  r? 
[schorl  J-  Gr.  o/xoc  same.]  Min.  A 
titnnate  and  silicate  of  iron  and 
calcium,  allied  to  garnet,  occur¬ 
ring  usually  in  black  mnn'e* 
with  vitreous  luster.  H„  7-7.6. 
Sp.  gr.,  3.81-3.88.  [laceous.l 
Bchorl'ous(sh&r'lns),a.  Schor- 1 


schosin  •]*  chosen,  p.  p.  of 
choose.  [shot  I 

schot.  schote  -f*  scot,  shoot. | 
Schott  bath,  treatment  (sh6t), 
etc.  =  Nai  heim  bath,  etc. 
schount.  +  shunt. 
schour.  shore,  conflict, 

schour  (Scot,  shdor).  Obs  or 
Scot.  var.  of  shower. 
schout  (skoutb  »?.  [1).J  Among 
the  Dutch,  a  bailiff  or  sheriff  ; 
in  the  former  Dutch  colonies  of 
America,  one  vested  with  local 
judicial  functions, 
schout.  +  schuit.  shoot. 
schow.  +  SHE.  SHOVE, 
schoyr.  shore. 

schr.  Ahhr.  Schooner. 
Schra'der’s  brome  grass  (shra'- 
dPrz).  Rescue  grass, 
schralff  Obs.  pret.  of  shrive. 
schreapien.  +  scrape. 
Schre'De-ra  (shr5'ber-d  ;  shrP- 
be'rd).  n.  [NL..  after  .1.  C  D 
von  clchreher  (17-'*9-lBlO),  Ger¬ 
man  botanist.]  Bot.  A  genus 
of  South  African  celastraceous 
plants,  constituted  by  capen- 
5i5,  an  evergreen  shrub  with  yel¬ 
low  flowers.  [ment.  I 

schrede.  •** s h re d: shroud. gar- 1 
schrench.  v  t.  Sr  i.  [AS.  scren- 
can  to  cause  to  stumble.]  To 


supplant ;  to  deceive-  065. 

schreve.  sheriff. 

j  |l  schrik  (skrTk),  n.  [P.]  A  sud¬ 
den  fright ;  panic.  So.  Africa. 
schrike.  -J*  shriek. 
schrippe.  scrip. 

schrobte.  shrub. 

schrode  +  shrewd. 
schrof.  Ohs.  pret.  of  shrive. 
schroff.  «{•  scurf. 
cchrud.  •*-  shroud,  a  garment 
schruik.  +  shriek. 
schtofl  (slitof).  Var.  of  stof. 
(See  MEASURE.  [EON. I 

schuchin.  skuchln.  ^  scutch- | 

I  schuil  shovel. 

I  schuit  (shiit  ;  shQt).  Scot.  & 

I  dial.  Eng.  var.  of  shoot. 

schulde  +  SHIELD,  SHOULD. 

I  schulder.  +  shoulder. 
schule  (skill  ;  skOl).  Scot.  var. 

Of  SCHOOL.  [SHOVEL. I 

schule  (shdol).  Scot.  var.  of  | 
schula.  SCOWL,  SHALL 

■  chulle.  4* SHALL;  SHILL;  SKULL, 
schulle.  M.  [Cf  D.  schol ,  G. 
scholle.)  A  plaice.  Obs. 
schunder.  sunder. 
schun'glte  (shdbn'git),  n.  [G 
schunqit,  from  Shunga ,  in  the 
!  government  of  Olonets.  Rus¬ 
sia.]  Mi n .  An  amorphous  form 
of  carbon  in  certain  schists. 


schup.  schupe.  +  ship. 
schupe  Obs  pret.  of  shape. 
schuppent.  +  siiippend. 
schur.  i*  scour 
schur.  n.  [Cf.  Icel.  skiirr,  I)an. 
skuur.]  A  shed.  Ohs. 
s  church.  +  CHURCH, 
schure.  Obs.  pret.  of  shear 
schurge  scourge. 
schurt.  •]*  shirt,  short. 
schute  (dial,  shnt  ;  shiit).  Obs. 
or  Scot.  A  dial.  Eng.  of  shoot. 
Bchutten.  +  shut. 
schuve.  shove. 
schuyt  (skoit)  Var.  of  schuit. 

Schwiich'ung  (shv5K'df»ng),n. 
[G.]  Philol.  Weakening  of  a  full 
vowel  into  a  thin  vowel,  as  a  (ft) 
to  »  (T).  [=  SUAN  pan. I 

schwan'pan'  (shwan'pan'),  n. 
schwarz  (shvart6),  n.  [G.]  Skat. 
The  taking  of  every  trick  by 
the  player,  in  tournee,  solo,  or 
grand.  To  be  schwarz  is  to  fail 
to  take  a  trick.  Cf.  SCHNEIDER 
Schweln'furt.  or  Schweln'- 
|  furth.  green  («h  vln'f d&rt). 

[From  Schireinfurt,  Bavaria.]  = 
|  Paris  orf.f.n. 

Schwel-nlt'zl-a  (shwl-nTt'sY-A), 
i  n.  [NL.,  alter  Lewis  D.  von 
Schweinitz ,  Amer.  botanist.] 
I  Syn.  of  Moxotropsis. 


Schwen'de-ner-lsm  (shvr-n'd*- 
nPr-Yz’m),  w.  Bot.  The  Schwen- 
denerinn  theorv. 

Schwenk 'feld  er  fRhvgrjk'fK- 
d?r),  Schwrenk-fel'di  an.  n.  = 

S<  HWENKFEI  MAN. 

schyldere.  +  shoulder. 
schyne  +  shin.  [shire. I 
schyr#  ^  sheer,  a.  6f  adv. ;( 
schyreue.  +  SHI  RIFF, 
schyve.  4*  shove,  r. 
sci  Ahhr.  Science  :  scientific. 
Scj-aen  i-for'mes  (sT-?n/I-fr>r'- 
mez ),n.j>l.  [NL.  See  Suiacn- 
id.€.]  zo'ol.  A  superfamilv  co¬ 
extensive  with  the  Scisnidse. 
Bcl'a-gram.  scl'a-graph.  etc 
\'«rh  of  skiagram,  etc.  • 
sci  a  ther'ic  (pT'd-thCr'Ik),  a. 
Also  sci  a  ther'i-cal  (-Y-kdl). 
Astron.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a 
sundial  ;  os.  a  sciatheric  tele¬ 
scope,  for  estimating  time  by  the 
shadow'  of  the  sun  or  mOOIt. 
Rare.  —  sci'a-ther'i-cal-ly.  adv. 
sci  at'ic  (sT-at'lk'),  n.  [Cf.  F. 
sciatique  )  a  Short  for  sciatic 
nerve,  etc.  b  pi.  Sciatica, 
scibboleth.  shibboleth. 
scldwall.  n.  (AS.  sridiceall; 
sad  shide,  billet  4-  urall  wall.] 
A  fence  ;  palings.  Ohs. 
scleience.  +  silence. 


ale,  senate,  care,  Am,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofa  ;  eve,  6vent.  end,  recent,  maker ;  ice,  Ill ;  old,  ftbey,  orb,  Bdd,  s5ft,  connect ; 

U  Foreign  Word.  Obsolete  Variant  of.  +  combined  with.  =  equals. 


use,  unite,  urn,  up,  circus,  menu ; 


SCIENCE!) 
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SCLERECTASIA 


6.  Art  or  skill  regarded  as  the  result  of  knowledge  of 
laws  and  principles  ;  as,  a  player  of  unusual  science. 

6.  Trade  ;  vocation.  Obs. 

Syn.—  Science,  art  are  discriminated  as  in  the  quotations 
below.  See  knowledge. 

A  science  teaches  us  to  know,  and  an  art  to  do,  ami  all  the  more 
perfect  sciences  leud  to  the  creation  of  correspond  inn  useful  a  /  ts. 
Astronomy  is  the  foundation  of  the  art  of  navigation;  . .  .  chem¬ 
istry  is  the  basis  ol  many  useful  arts.  Jew  ns. 

Rhetoric,  here  called  an  art ,  is  sometimes  defined  as  a  science 
Both  designations  ure  true.  .  .  .  Science  is  systematized  knowl¬ 
edge  ;  it  then  the  laws  and  principles  of  discourse  are  exhibited 
in  an  ordered  and  interrelated  system,  they  appear  in  the  char¬ 
acter  of  a  science.  Art  is  knowledge  made  efficient  by  skill  ;  if 
then  rhetorical  laws  and  principles  are  applied  in  the  actual  con¬ 
struction  of  discourse,  they  become  the  working  rules  ot  an  art. 

J.  F.  Genu iif/. 

||  sci-en'ter  (si-Sn'ter),  adv.  [L.]  Law.  Knowingly  ;  will¬ 
fully.  —  n.  Law.  a  Such  knowledge  as  charges  a  man 
with  the  consequences  of  his  acts  (cf.  mistake,  w.,2).  b  In 
a  pleading,  the  allegation  of  such  knowledge  on  the  part 
of  the  accused  or  defendant  as  is  necessary  to  constitute 
his  act  a  crime  or  tort. 

SCi  en'tial  (si-gn'sh&l),  a.  [Cf.  LL.  scientialis.]  1.  Per¬ 
taining  to,  or  producing,  science.  Rare. 

2  Having  efficient  knowledge  ;  capable. 

SCPen  tif'iC  (si/£n-tTf'Tk),  a.  [F.  scientifique ,  L.  scient  ficus. 
See  science  ;  -fic.]  1.  Of,  pert,  to,  or  used  in,  science  ;  as, 
scientific  apparatus. 

2.  Agreeing  with,  or  depending  on,  the  rules  or  principles 
of  science;  as,  a  scientific  classification. 

3.  Having  a  knowledge  of  science,  or  of  a  science  ;  evinc¬ 
ing  science  or  systematic  knowledge  ;  as,  a  scientific  chem¬ 
ist;  a  scientific  reasoner ;  a  scientific  argument, 
scientific  skepticism,  an  impartial  attitude  of  the  mind  pre¬ 
vious  to  investigation. 

SCi  en-tif'i-cal-ly,  adv.  Ill  a  scientific  manner  ;  according 
to  the  rules  or  principles  of  science. 

sci'en  tism  (si'en-tiz’in),  n.  The  methods,  mental  atti¬ 
tude,  etc.,  regarded  as  characteristic  of  scientists, 
scl'en-fist  (-tfst),  n.  1.  One  learned  iu  science,  esp.  nat¬ 
ural  science  ;  a  scientific  investigator. 

2.  [cap.]  Christian  Science.  A  Christian  Scientist, 
scil'i-cet  (sTl'T-sSt),  adv.  [L. ;  scire  to  know  -f-  licet  it  is 
permitted.]  To  wit ;  namely  ;  videlicet.  Abbr.  seif,  or  sc. 
Scil'la  (ail'd),  n.  [L.,  the  squill.  See  squill.]  1.  Hot. 
A  large  genus  of  liliaceous  bulbous  herbs,  natives  of  the 
Old  World.  They  have  narrow  basal  leaves  and  pink,  blue, 
or  white  racemose  flowers  borne  on  a  naked  scape.  The 
perianth  segments  are  distinct  and  deciduous;  the  fruit 
is  a  globose  3-lobed  capsule.  Among  the  best-known  are 
the  Siberian  squill  (S.  sibirica),  the  Cuban  lily  (S.  peru¬ 
viana),  the  Spanish  jacinth  (S.  hispanica),  sea  onion  (.$>. 
verna),  and  wood  hyacinth  (S.  nonscripla).  Also  [l.  c.J,  a 
plant,  bulb,  or  flower  of  this  genus. 

2  [/.  c.]  Phartn.  The  sliced  bulb  of  squill. 

SCil'li-tin  (stl'T-tTn),  n.  [Cf.  F.  scillitine.]  A  bitter  extract 
from  the  bulbs  of  the  squill,  prob.  a  complex  mixture, 
scim'i  tar  )  (sTm'T-ter),  n.  [F.  cimeterre ,  or  It.  scimitarra , 
Bcim'l-ter  (  prob.fr.  Per.  shims/nr.]  1.  A  saber  with  a  much 
curved  blade  with  the  edge  on  the  convex  side,  used  ris 
chiefly  by  Mohammedans,  esp.  Arabs  and  Persians.  I 
2.  A  long-handled  billhook.  See  4th  bill,  5. 
scin'coid  (sli/koid),  a.  [L.  scincus  a  kind  of  lizard 
(fr.  Gr.  o-KiyKOv')  ~oid.  Cf.  skink,  ».]  Like  or 
pert,  to  the  skinks.  — scin'coid,  n. 

BCin-til'la  (sTn-tll'd),  n.  [L.]  A  spark  ;  glimmer ; 
gleam; — now  rare  exc.,  fig.,  in  a  negative  construc¬ 
tion  of  something  regarded  as  affording  light,  or  in¬ 
formation  ;  as,  there  is  not  a  scintilla  of  evidence. 
SCin'tiMant  (sTn'tT-ldnt),  a.  [L.  scintiflans ,  p.  pr. 
of  scintiflare  to  sparkle.  See  scintillate.]  Emit¬ 
ting  sparks,  or  fine  igneous  particles  ;  sparkling, 
scin'til  late  (-lat),  v.  i.  ;  -lat'ed  (-lat'Sd);  -lat'ing 
(-lat'Tng).  [L.  scintillare ,  -latum, fr.  scintilla  a  spark.  I f 
Cf.  stencil.]  1.  To  emit  sparks;  to  spark. 

2.  To  sparkle  or  twinkle,  as  the  fixed  stars.  JJ 

Syn.  — Gleam,  glitter,  flash.  —  Scintillate,  // 
coruscate.  To  scintillate  is  properly  to  emit  £ 
sparks,  to  coruscate  is  to  emit  flashes  ;  as,  “  The  Scimitar, 
light  being  tremulous  and  twinkling,  as  well  as  brisk,  they 
seemed  to  emulate  so  many  little  stars  .  .  .  and  continued 
this  scintillation  longer  than  one  would  have  expected  ” 
(Boyle) ;  “  coruscations  of  the  .  .  .  aurora  ”  (Cow per).  Both 
words  are  used  fig. ;  as,  “  scintillations  of  .  .  .  genius  ”  (  V. 
Knox);  “coruscating  wit”  (Carlyle).  See  flash,  flame. 
BCin  tll-la'tlon  (-la'shftn),  n.  [L.  sciniillalio :  cf.  F.  scin¬ 
tillation.]  1.  Act  of  scintillating. 

2.  A  spark  or  flash  emitted  in  scintillating. 

These  scintillations  are  .  .  .  the  inflammable  effluences  dis¬ 
charged  from  the  bodies  collided.  Sir  T.  Bromic. 

3.  Astron.  The  twinkling  of  stars  or  the  planet  Mercury. 


acl'enced (sT'i'nKt ), a  Learned; 
versed  ;  instructed  Ohs. 
scl'ent  (sT'Vnt),  a.  [L.  sc  tens, 
-e lifts,  p.  pr.l  Knowing  ;  skill¬ 
ful.  Ohs.  or  k  [scientist.  R.  I 
sci'ent,  n.  A  man  of  science  ;  a| 
sci-en'ti-a  (sT-Sn'shY-«),  w. 

L.l  Knowledge:  science.— sci- 
en'tl-a  s  c  l-e  n  1 1  a'r  u  m  (-a'- 
rflni).  [L.J  The  science  of  sci¬ 
ences.  [n.  A  scientist.  Ran  I 
sol  en-ti'clan  (sT/Sn-tTsh''ln),| 
sci  en  tlf'i-cal  (-t  I  f'Y-k  il  1),  a. 
Scientific  Bare. 

Bci  en-tif'ics  (-Tksi,  n.  />/.  Scien¬ 
tific  matters  or  talk  about  them 
sci  en  tis'tic  (-tYs'tTk),  a  At¬ 
tempting  or  pretending  to  he 
scientific. 

Bcientive.  a.  Having  knowl¬ 
edge:  learned.  Ohs.  —  a  clen- 
tiv'l-ty,  n  Ohs. 
scl-en'to-lism  (sT-Pn'tA-lYz’m), 
n.  [A  dim  ,  fr.  L.  setens,  p.  nr. 
of  scire  to  know  4-  -is/it.J  False 
or  superflcial  science, 
sci  fa.  Abbr.  Scire  facia6. 
scifer.  cipher. 
scifren.  01>s  pi.  of  shiver. 
sell-  Abbr.  Scilicet, 
sclld.  d*  SHIELD, 
icilence.  d*  silence. 
scil'la-in  (sil'H-Yn),  n.  [See 
Sci i.i. .\. |  ('hem.  A  glucoside 
extracted  from  squill, 
sell  li  pic'rin  (Ml'Y-pYk'rYn  ; 
-pT'knn),  scil  li-pik'rin.  ti. 
[Sec  Scilla;  I'lnm  J  A  hitter 
substance  extracted  from  squill 
and  used  ns  a  diuretic. 
Scil'ii-tan  (sil'Y-tdn),  a.  Of  or 


pert.  to  tl>e  ancient  town  Scilla, 
or  Scillium.  in  Numidia.— Scilli 
tan  martyrs,  seven  men  and  five 
women,  martyred  in  Carthage 
July  17,  hso  a  i). 
scil  li  tox'ln  (sll'Y-t.'ik'sTn  ),  n. 
[See  Scilla  ;  toxin.)  Scillain 
Scil-lo'ni-an  (sT-lb'nT-'>n ),  n.  A 
native  of  the  Scilly  Isles. 
Bclment.  d1  i'Kmkvt. 
scirn'i-tared,  scim'i  tered(sYm' 
i-tPrd),  a.  Armed  with,  or 
shaped  like,  n  scimitar. 
8cim'i-tar-pod\  scim'i-ter  pod', 
n.  The  snuffbox  bean  or  its  pod. 
Scin'ci-d*  (sTn'sT-de),  n.  />!. 
[NL.  See  s  c  i  n  c  o  i  n.J  Zoo/, 
A  family  of  lizards  comprising 
the  skinks.  The  type  genus  iR 
Scin'cua  (sYr)'k/7s)  —  scin'cld 
( sln'sYd),  u.  —  scin'ci-form  (-sY- 
fflrm),  a. 

ecinck'er-  d*  skixker. 
acind  (slnd),  r.  t.  [L.  scindere  : 
cf.  F.  setnr/er.]  To  cut  off;  to 
cleave  off  or  apart.  Rare. 

BClne  d*  SHIN,  SHINE, 
scin'iph  (s'n'If),  n.  [L.  setnifes, 
cmifes,  or  am /dies,  pi.,  Gr. 
(TKUtip.J  A  stinging  or  biting  in¬ 
sect.  E.r.  viii.  17  {Dona//  l  er.). 
sclntenel.  d*  sent in  el. 
i  acin  til-lan'te  ( shentPl-liin'- 
til),  a.  [It.]  Music.  Sparkling, 
scln'til-lize.r.  *.  Scintillate.  Ob*. 
scin'tll-lose  (BTn'tY-lds),  Bein' 
til-lous  (-!»/«),«.  Scintillant. — 
Bcln'til-louB-Iy.  adv.  AH  R. 
sci'o  graph  (sT'o-grdf),  scLo- 
graph'ic  t-grftf'Yk),  sci-og'ra- 


scin  til  les'cent  (sTu'tT-lSs'^nt),  a.  [L.  scintilla  spark  -f- 
E.  -esc tut.]  Scintillating  feebly, 
scin  til  lom'e-ter  (-15m'e-ter),  n.  [L.  scintilla  spark  -f- 
E.  -meter.]  Astron.  An  attachment  to  a  telescope  by  which 
the  image  of  a  star  is  made  to  revolve  in  a  circle  to  meas¬ 
ure  the  scintillation.  This  produces  changes  of  color  in¬ 
creasing  in  rapidity  with  the  intensity  of  scintillation, 
scin  til'lo-scope  (sln-tll'6-skop),  n.  [L.  scud  ilia  spark  -f- 
E.  -scope.]  A  small  instrument  similar  to  the  spinthari¬ 
scope,  for  exhibiting  the  scintillations  produced  by  radio¬ 
active  substances  upon  a  sensitive  screen, 
scin'tle  (sTn't’l),  v.  t.;  scin'tled  (-t’ld) ;  scin'tling  (-tlTng). 
[Dial,  also  skintle ,  skinkle  ;  cf.  dial.  si. inkle  to  sjjill  iu  small 
quantities,  to  sow  thin.]  Brickmaldng.  To  stack  (molded 
bricks)  with  spaces  between  to  allow  ventilation  for  drying. 
Cf.  close  bolting.  —  n.  A  course  of  scintled  bricks, 
sci'o-lism  (si'o-ITz  m),7f.  [See  sciolist.]  Superficial  knowl¬ 
edge  ;  a  show  of  learning,  without  substantial  foundation, 
sci'o- list  (-list),  n.  [See  sciolous.]  One  whose  knowledge 
or  learning  is  superficial ;  a  pretender  to  scholarship  or 
learning  ;  a  smatterer. 

sci  o  lls'tic  (-ITs'tTk).  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  sciolism  or 
a  sciolist ;  partaking  of  sciolism  ;  resembling  a  sciolist, 
sci'o  lous  (si'o-l&s),  a.  [L.  sciolus,  dim.  of  scitts  knowing, 
fr.  scire  to  know.  See  science.]  Knowing  superficially  or 
imperfectly.  Howell. 

sci'on  (sI'mii),  n.  Also  ci'on.  The  older  spelling  cion  is 
now  adopted  by  many  American  nurserymen  and  horticul-  j 
turists.  [ME.  sioun,  syon,  dun ,  OF.  cion ,  F.  scion;  orig.  j 
uncert.  ;  cf.  MHG.  kule ,  akin  to  OS.  Ud/i,  AS.  and  G. 
keint  germ.]  1.  Hurt.  Any  bud,  shoot,  or  other  portion 
of  a  plant  capable  of  propagation  ;  8[>ecif.,  such  a  part  re¬ 
moved  from  its  place  of  growth  and  prepared  for  grafting. 
2.  Hence,  a  descendant ;  as,  a  scion  of  a  royal  stock. 

Sci  op'tic  (si-Sp'tlk),  a.  [Gr.  cr#ad  shadow  -f-  o7ttlk6<;  be¬ 
longing  to  sight.  See  optic.]  Optics.  Of  or  pert,  to  the  for¬ 
mation  of  images  in  a  darkened  room  (cf.  camera  obscura). 
sci  op'tics  (-tTks),  n.  The  art  or  process  of  exhibiting 
luminous  images,  esp.  those  of  external  objects,  in  a  dark¬ 
ened  room,  by  arrangements  of  lenses  or  mirrors. 
SCl-op'tric  (-trik),  a.  Optics.  Scioptic 
SCi'ous  (si'iis),  a.  [L.  scivs.]  Knowing;  having  knowl¬ 
edge.  Rare.  “  Brutes  may  be  and  are  scioHs.”  Coleridge. 
il  sci're  ia'ci  as  (sl're  fa'shT-Ss).  (L.,  do  you  cause  to 
know.J  Law.  A  judicial  writ  founded  upon  some  matter  of 
record  and  requiring  the  party  proceeded  against  to  show 
cause  why  the  record  should  not  be  enforced,  annulled,  or 
vacated  ;  also,  the  proceeding  so  instituted.  Scire  facias  \ 
is  variously  used,  generally  as  supplemental  to,  or  in  con¬ 
tinuation  of,  prior  proceedings;  but  in  some  cases,  as  to 
repeal  letters  patent  or  a  charter,  it  is  in  effect  an  original 
action.  It  was  rendered  obsolete  in  England  by  the  Judi¬ 
cature  Acts,  and  in  some  States  of  the  United  States  has 
been  superseded  by  virtue  of  practice  acts  or  codes. 
Scir'o-pho'rl-ft  (sktr'6-fo'rT-d  ;  201),  n.pl.  [Gr.  ra  ixcpo- 
</>opta.]  Gr.  Antiq.  An  Athenian  festival  celebrated  on  the  ; 
12th  of  the  month  Scirophorion  (June-July).  It  was  in 
honor  of  Athene,  or,  according  to  some.  Demeter  and  Per¬ 
sephone,  and  was  so  called  from  the  large  sunshades  under 
which  the  priestess  of  Athene,  the  priest  of  Ereclitheus, 
and  the  priest  of  Helios  went  to  the  place  of  sacrifice. 
Sclr'pus  (sQr'pils),  7i.  [L.,  a  rush.]  Rot.  A  large  genus 

of  cyperaceous  plants  or  sedges,  commonly  called  bulrushes 
or  club-rushes ,  of  wide  distribution.  They  are  annuals  or 
perennials,  bearing  solitary  or  much-clustered  spikelets 
containing  perfect  flowers  with  a  perianth  of  six  bristles, 
the  acliene  not  being  tuberculate.  See  bulrush,  tule. 
scir'rhoid  (skir'oid;  cf.  scirrhous),  a.  [scirrh\xs-\-  -oid.] 
Resembling  scirrhue. 

scir  rhos'i  ty  (skT-r5s'T-tT),  n.  ;  pi.  -ties  (-tTz).  Med.  A 
morbid  induration,  as  of  a  gland  ;  state  of  being  scirrhous. 
BCir'rhous  (sklrMs  ;  277),  a.  [NL.  scirrhosus.]  Med.  Pro¬ 
ceeding  from  scirrhus  ;  of  the  nature  of  scirrhus  ;  indu¬ 
rated;  knotty;  as,  scirrhous  affections ;  sdrrhous  disease, 
scir'rhus  (-us),  n.  ;  pi.  L.  -rhi  (-1),  E.  -riiuses  (-?/s-gz  ;  -Tz  ; 
151).  [NL. ,  fr.  L.  scirros ,  Gr.  anippos,  asipoq,  fr.  oxippo?, 
<rxtpov,  hard.]  Med.  a  An  indurated  organ  or  part  ;  esp., 
an  indurated  gland.  Obs.  b  A  hard  cancerous  tumor, 
scls'sel  (sTs'ei),  n.  [F.  cisailles,  pi.  Cf.  scissors.]  1.  The 
clippings  of  metals  made  in  various  mechanical  operations. 
2.  The  slips  or  plates  of  metal  out  of  which  circular  blanks 
have  been  cut  for  the  purpose  of  coinage, 
scis'si  ble  (sTs'T-b’l),  a.  [L.  scindere ,  scissum,  to  split.] 
Capable  of  being  cut  or  divided  by  a  sharp  instrument, 
scis'sile  (-T1  ;  see  -ile),  a.  [L.  scissilis ,  fr.  scindere ,  scis¬ 
sum,  to  cut,  to  split :  cf.  F.  scissile.  See  schism.]  Capable 
of  being  cut  smoothly  ;  scissible.  Arbuthnot.  , 

scls'sion  (sTzh'Mn  ;  sTsh'wn  ;  277),  7i.  [L.  scissio ,  fr.  scin¬ 
dere,  scissum ,  to  cut,  to  split:  cf.  F.  scission.]  Act  of 


cutting,  dividing,  or  splitting,  or  state  of  being  cut,  di¬ 
vided,  or  split;  fission;  division, 
scis'sor  (sTz'er),  v.  t.  ;  scis'sored  (-erd),  scis'sor-ing.  To 
cut  with  scissors  or  shears ;  to  prepare  w  ith  scissors, 
scis'sor  bill'  (-bIF),  n.  A  skimmer  (bird).  See  skimmer,  2. 
scis'sor-ing.  p.  pr.  tC*  vb.  n.  of  scissor.  Hence ;  n.  A 
piece  cut  out  or  off  with  scissors, 
scis'sors  (slz'erz),  n.  pi.,  sometimes  construed  as  sing. 
[ME.  dsoures,  sisoures ,  OF.  &  F.  cisoires  (cf.  F.  ciseaux ), 
fr.  L.  cisoiium  a  cutting  instrument,  pi.  cisoria,  fr.  L.  cae- 
dere  to  cut.  Cf.  chisel,  concise.  The  modern  spelling 
is  due  to  a  mistaken  derivation  from  L.  scissor  one  who 
cleaves  or  divides,  fr.  scindere.  scissum,  to  cut,  split.]  1.  A 
cutting  instrument  working  like  shears  but  smaller,  con¬ 
sisting  of  two  cutting  blades  with  handles,  movable  on  a 


pin  in  the  center,  by  which  they  are  held  together  ;  —  often 
called  a  pair  of  scissors.  Cf.  shears. 

2.  IF  r  e  s- 
1 1  i  n  g.  A 
hold  in 
which  one 

contestant  _ 

clasps  the  Qjjgs 
other's  head 

or  body  with  e  .  .  „  . 

his  legs.  Scissors  (on  Body). 

BCis'sor-taiP  (sTz'er-taP),  n.  A  flycatcher  ( Milvulus  for- 
ficatus)  of  the  southern  United  States  and  Mexico,  having 
a  deeply  forked  tail.  It  is  gray  above,  white  beneath, 
salmon  on  the  sides,  and  scarlet  at  the  base  of  the  crow'n 
feathers.  Called  also  scissor-tailed  flycatcher, 
scis'eure  (sTzh'ur;  sTsh'-;  cf.  scission),  n. 

[L.  scissura ,  fr.  scindere,  scissum ,  to  cut, 
split.]  A  cleft  or  opening  in  a  body  made 
by  cutting;  a  fissure. 

Sci  u'ri  dae  (si-u'rl-de), n.pl.  [NL.,  fr. 

L.  sciurus  a  squirrel.  See  squirrel.] 

Zool.  A  nearly  cosmopolitan  family  of 
rodents  consisting  of  the  true  squirrels, 
ground  squirrels,  marmots,  and  their 
allies. 

sci'U  rold  (sl'u-roid),  a.  [Sci¬ 
urus  -f-  -oid.]  Squirrel-like  ; 

Rot.,  resembling  the  tail  of  a 
squirrel,  as  the  6pikes  of  bar¬ 
ley  and  certain  other  grasses. 

Sci  u  ro  mor'pha  (ei-u'ro- 
mor'fa),  n.  pi.  [NL. ;  L.  sci- 
ttrus-\-  Gr.  popfyrj  form.]  Zool. 

One  of  three  primary  divisions 
or  superfamilies  of  rodents 
of  the  suborder  Simpliciden- 
tata  (cf.  Myomorpha  and 
HvsTRicoMourHA).  It  contains  the  scaletails  (Anomaluri- 
d;eu  squirrels,  beavers,  and  sewellels.  —  sci  U'FO  morph 
(si-u'ro-mbrf),  n.—  sci-u'ro-mor'phic  (-mbr'flk).  a. 

SClaff  (sklaf),r.  i. ;  sclaffed  (sklaft) ;  sclaff'jng.  [Orig. 
uncert.]  1.  To  scuff  or  shuffle  along.  Scot. 

2.  Golf.  To  scrape  the  ground  with  the  sole  of  the  club, 
before  striking  the  ball,  in  making  a  stroke. 

SClaff.  r.  t.  1.  To  strike  with  something  flat ;  to  6lap.  Scot. 
2.  Golf.  To  scrape  (the  club)  on  the  ground,  in  a  stroke, 
before  hitting  the  ball ;  also,  to  make  (a  stroke)  in  that  way. 
SClaff,  n.  Scot.  1.  A  slight  blow;  a  slap;  a  soft  fall; 
also,  the  accompanying  noise. 

2.  Golf.  The  stroke  made  by  one  who  sclaffs. 

3.  A  thin,  solid  substance,  esp.  a  thin  shoe  or  slipper, 

scle'ra  (skle'rd),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  hard.]  Anat. 

The  sclerotic  coat  of  the  eyeball.  See  eye,  1 . 
sclere  (skier),  n.  [Gr.  o-xAr/po?  hard.]  Zool.  Any  small 
or  minute  skeletal  element ;  a  spicule,  esp.  of  a  sponge. 


Sciesortail. 


phy  (sT-ftg'rd-fY),  etc  Var9  of 

SKIAGRAPH,  etC. 

II  Bciol'to  (shdl'tS),  a.  !e  adv. 
It.,  tree,  p.  p.  of  sciogha-c  to 
oosen.]  Music,  a  Free  ;  in  live¬ 
ly  motion,  b  Detached  ;  not 
legato.  [of  sciASiAf-n v.| 

sci  om'a-chy(Bl-hm'fV-kT).  Var. ! 
sci'o-man  cy  (BT'o-mftn/Bl),  u. 
Kir.  <JKia  a  ehadow  4-  -wane*/.] 
Divination  by  consulting  the 
ghadesottlu*  dead  — man'tlc.u. 
Bci-op'ti-con  (Rl-tfp'tT-knn),  u. 
[NL.  See  m  ioptic.]  A  kind  of 
magic  lantern. 

Sci'ottRl'ot ).  a. Of  or  p°rt.  to  the 
island  Scio  (Chio  or  Chioi- ).  —  n. 
A  native  or  inhabitant  ot  Scio 
Bci'o-the  ism  (hT'O-tht-Yz’ni),  n. 
[Gr.  <TKia  a  shadow,  shade  4- 
god.]  Belief  in  disembod¬ 
ied  spirits  or  shades  and  their 
interference  in  human  affairs. 
Bci'o-ther'lc  (-thfT'ik),  a.  [L. 
sci othen con  a  sundial,  Gr.  <rxt- 

oOr/piKOV.]  =  SC  I  AT  H  ERIC, 
aci  o-ther'I  cal.  o.  Sciathericnl. 
—  aci  o-ther'l-cal-ly,  adv. 

Bci  o-ther'i-con,  n.  [L.,  fr.  Gr. 
CKioOgpiKov. J  A  sundial.  Ohs. 
Sci'o  tur'pen  tine  (sT'6).  Chian 
turpentine, 
acir.  shf.er. 
scir-.  scire-.For  various  forme  in 
scir-,  scire-,  see  those  in  shire-. 
scire,  i*  shear  ;  sheer,  a. 
Bcl-ren'ga  (sT-rPn'ga),  n.  A 
Weat  Indian  and  European 
grouper  (Myctero/ierca  rubva). 


sci-roc'co  ^  sirocco 
Scir  o-pho'rl-on  ( ekYr'o-fS'rY- 
Cn;201),  n.  [(Jr.  -Kip<xf>optu)V.] 
I  he  twelfth  Attic  month.  See 
Gkkf.k  calkndar. 
acir'pe-an  ( Hfir'pf-rTn).  a.  [L. 
sri ,-/)<■  us.]  Of  or  pertaining  to 
hulruflheB.  Rare. 

Bclrreve.  r  sheriff. 

Scir  top'o  da(ekfr-t5p'o-dd),n. 
pi.  [NL.  ;  Gr.  (JKiprav  to  leap 
4-  -jioi/a.]  Zool.  A  email  order 
of  rotifers  in  which  the  female 
hae  hollow,  limblike  muscular 
processes  ending  in  branched  ee- 
to*e  fins.  The  principal  genus  is 
Pfditlioii  —  Bclr'to-pod  (ekflr'- 
to-pOd ).  a.  V  n.—  Bclr-top'o-dou8 

(8kSr-t&p'r.-d»<s), 

bcIb  ci-t&'tion  (sYs'I-ta'shi/n), 

n  [1^.  sriscitatio ,  f r.seisritam  to 

inquire.]  Inijuiry; demand.  Obs 
seise.  •£  syce 

seise  ( sT  z ),  r.  i.  [It.  scin  dp  re, 
scissum,  to  cut.]  To  cut  Ohs. 
sci6m,  scismatic,  etc.  f  schism, 
etc.  I  schism.  Obs.  I 

scls'ma,  n.  [See  schism.]  A| 
scieroacye.  n.  [Cf.  OF.  seism  at 
schismatic.]  Schism  ;  division. 
Ohs. 

scts'sil  (eTe'Yl).  Vnr.  of  scissel. 
sciB  si  par'l-ty  (eT8/T-p&r'T-tT ), 
n.  (1/.  seissiis  (p.  p.  of  scindere. 
to  split)  4-  pa  re  re  to  bring 
forth. J  =  srmzooENESis 
scis'sor-birdL  n.  A  BCiMortafl. 
scis'sor-er.  n.  < »ne  who  scissors; 
lienee,  a  compiler, 
scis-so'rl-uni  (sT-so'rY-tYm  ;  201), 


ti.;  pi.  -R t a  (-d).  [LL.,  fr.  L 

scindere  to  cut.  carve.]  A  me¬ 
dieval  trencher,  or  wooden  plate. 
Bcis'sors-beam'.  or  scls'sor- 
beam  .  truss.  See  truss,  it. 
scis'sors-bird',  Bcis'sors-tair, 
etc .  =  sci sso r  b i it n.  etc. 
scissors  grinder.  The  European 
goatsucker. 

scissors  pipe.  H/idravlics.  Ei¬ 
ther  of  n  pair  of  pipes  joined  by 
a  flexible  connection  permitting 
a  scissorslike  movement, 
scissors,  or  scissor,  trues.  See 
I  RUSS,  n. 

scis'sor-tailed/  (-tald/),  a.  Hav¬ 
ing  a  very  deeply  forked  tail  ;  — 
said  of  certain  birds, 
scissor  tooth.  A  sectorial  tooth, 
scls'sor-wlse  ,  adv.  See  -wise* 
Scis  su  rel'la  (sYs'fl-rfl'ti).  n. 
[XL.,  dim.  of  L.  scissura  cleft, 
fissure.]  Zool.  A  genusof  small 
rhipidoglossnte  gastropods  hav¬ 
ing  several  long  ciliated  tenta¬ 
cles  on  each  side  of  the  body, 
and  a  small  spiral  shell,  the  last 
whorl  of  which  has  a  broad  fis 
sure  or  sinus.  It  is  closely  re¬ 
lated  to  Phurotomana ,  hilt  is 
often  made  the  type  of  a  family, 
Scis  su  rel'll-dae  (-Y-de).—  scis  - 
su  rel'lid  (-Yd),  rr.  if  n. 
sci'ta  ment,  n.  [L.  scitamenta, 
pi . J  A  daintj’  ;  a  relish  ;  a  pret¬ 
tiness  of  speech.  Ohs. 
scitie.  *i*  city. 
sclti6h.  +  skittish. 
scituate.  situate. 
sci'u  rlne  (sl'n-rln;  -rYn).  a. 
[See  Sciurus.]  Of  or  pertaining 


|  to  the  squirrels. 

Sci  u-rop'ter-us  (-r5p'tSr-?7e).  n. 
[NL  ;  L.  sciurus  squirrel  4-  Gr. 
j  ^Tepov  wing  ]  Zoo/.  Genus  in- 
1  eluding  the  American  Hnd  many 
Old  World  flying  squirrels. 
Sci-u'rus  (sT-Q'n/M),  n.  (L.,  a 
squirrel.  See  Sciui:  i  da- Zool . 
'J'lie  typical  genus  of  squirrels, 
scivren.  Ohs.  pi.  of  shiver. 
sekonfet.  ^  scomkit. 
sci-.  For  various  words  in  sci-, 
t-ee  the  iorms  in  si.-. 

3  C.  L.  Abbr.  Student  of  the 
Civil  Law 

oclaff'er  (skhif'Pr).  sclaff'ert 
(-ert),  v.  t.  i r  n.  Sclaff.  Scot. 
sclasp.  ^  clasp,  n.  6f  v. 
sclat.  f  slate. 
sclatch  (sklach),  r.  t.  if  t.  4-  n. 
Daub  :  splash  ;  botch.  Scot. 
Bclaun'dre.  n.  [OF.  A-  F  esc/an- 
drr. Seesi.AN i) e k.]  Slunder.  Ohs. 
Sclav 'ic  (Bkliiv'Tki,  Sclav'lsm 
i  (-Tz’m).etc.  Vars.of  Slavic, etc. 

sclaw  (skl6).  Dial.  Eng.  vor.  of 
[  CLAW. 

sclee.  slay'. 
sclekke  +  slack. 
sclep.  -*r  sleep. 
scler'a-go'gy  (sklPr'd-gff'jY ; 

|  skle'rd-),  n.  [Gr.  <TxAi7payto- 
I  yia  ;  <rxA>7p6?  hard  4  dyujyr/  a 
j  training  ]  Severe  discipline  ; 
mortification.  Obs. 
scle'ral  (skle'rdl).  a.  Sclerotic, 
scler  ec  ta'8l-a(eklPr/5k-ta'zliY- 
«  :  skle'rPk-  ;  -sY-d),  n.  [NL.  ; 

I  sclero-  -f  ecfa.«m.]  Med.  Tro- 
trusion  of  the  sclera. 


food,  foot ;  out,  oil ;  chair  ;  go  ,  sing:,  ii)k  ;  *feen,  thin  ;  nature,  verciure  (250) ;  K  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144) ;  boN ;  yet ;  zh  =  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Guide. 

Full  explanations  of  Abbreviations,  Signs,  etc.,  Immediately  precede  tbe  \  ocubulury. 
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scle're  id  (skle're-Td),  n.  [Gr.  axA^pos  hard.]  Bot.  A 
sclerotic  cell.  See  idioblast  b. 
scle  re'ma  (skle-re'ma),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  cK\rjpo >  hard.] 
Med.  Induration  of  the  cellular  tissue.  —  I!  scle-re'ma  ne'o- 
na-to'rum  (ne'B-nd-to'rum)  [NL.,  of  the  new-born],  an  infan¬ 
tile  induration  of  the  cutaneous  and  subcutaneous  tissues, 
usually  fatal.  —  8.  of  adults.  See  scleroderma. 
scle-ren'chy  ma  (skle-req'ki-ma),  n.  [NL.;  sclero -  -f-  -en- 
chyma.')  1 .  Bot.  Tissue  of  cells  whose  walls  are  thickened 
and  lignified.  It  may  be  modified  parenchyma,  as  in  palm 
stems,  or  may  consist  of  elongated  cells  (sclerenchyma  fibers) 
associated  with  the  vascular  bundles.  See  stekeomk. 

2.  Zool.  =  SCLERODERM  t). 

—  scleren-chym'a-tous  (skle'rSipkTm'a-tMs),  a. 
scle-ret'i-nite  (-ret'T-nlt),  n.  [Gr.  axArjpo?  dry,  hard  4- 
prjTtyrj  resin.]  A  mineral  resin  found  in  the  coal  measures 
of  Wigan,  England,  in  the  form  of  pellets  having  a  reddish 
brown  to  black  color. 

Scle'ri-a  (skle'rT-a),  n.  [NL.,  prob.  fr.  Gr.  cKkijpia  hard¬ 
ness.]  Bot.  A  large  genus  of  sedges  (Cyperaceae),  of  wide 
distribution.  They  have  monoecious  flowers,  the  pistillate 
solitary,  the  staminate  numerous;  the  fruit  is  a  hard, 
shining,  bony  nutlet.  The  American  species  are  often 
called  nut  grass.  See  razor  grass. 

SCle-ri'a  sis  (skle-ri'ri-sTs),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  axArjp  acts, 
fr.  a/cArjpd?  hard.]  Med.  a  A  morbid  induration  of  the 
edge  of  the  eyelid,  b  Induration  of  any  part, 
scle'rlte  (skle'rit),  n.  [Gr.  axArjpos  hard.]  Zool.  A  hard 
chitinous  or  calcareous  plate,  piece,  or  spicule.  —  SCle* 
rit'ic  (skle-rTt'Tk),  a. 

scle'ro-  (skle'ro-  ;  sklSr'o-),  scler-.  Combining  form  from 
Greek  axArjpo?,  hard,  specif,  denoting  connection  with ,  or 
relation  to,  the  sclerotic  coat  of  the  eye. 

SCle'ro  blast  (-blXst),  n.  [sclero-  -f-  -blast.']  Zool.  One  of 
the  cells  of  a  sponge  by  which  a  sclere  is  formed.  —  scle - 
ro  blas'tic  (-blits'tik),  a. 

scle'ro-cauly  (-kb'lT),  n.  [sclero-  -f-  Gr.  xav Ao?  stalk.] 
Bot.  An  excessive  development  of  sclerenchyma  in  a  stem, 
in  certain  desert  plants,  as  Ephed/a.  Cf.  sclerophylly. 
8Cle  ro  dac-tyl'i-a  (-dXk-tTFT-a),  n.  [NL.;  sclero-  +  dac¬ 
tyl  -ia.]  Med .  A  circumscribed  form  of  scleroderma 
affecting  esp.  the  fingers  and  toes. 

Bole  ro-der'ma  (-dQr'md),  n.  [NL.  Cf.  scleroderm.]  Med. 
A  disease  of  adults,  characterized  by  a  diffuse  rigidity  and 
hardness  of  the  skin. 

8Cle'roid  (skle'roid),  a.  [Gr.  axAqpoeifirjs  ;  axATjpo?  hard 
-f  elfio?  form.]  Bot.  tt*  Zool.  Hard  ;  indurated, 
scle  ro'ma  (skle-rS'ina),  n.;  L.  pi.  -mata  (-ma-td).  [NL.,  fr. 
Gr.  <jK\r)pujp.a ,  fr.  <TK\r)po< ;  hard.]  Med.  Induration,  or  an 
induration,  of  tissues.  See  sclerema,  scleroderma,  scle¬ 
rosis.  —  II  scle-ro'ma  ne'o-na-to'rum,  sclerema  neonatorum, 
scle-rom'e-ter  (-r5m'e-ter),  n.  [ sclero -  -f-  -meter. ]  Min. 
Any  of  various  instruments  for  determining  the  relative 
hardnesses  of  materials,  usually  by  measuring  the  pressure 
necessary  to  make  a  scratch  or  the  amount  of  penetration 
of  a  stylus  under  a  given  pressure. 

scle'ro-phylly  (skle'ro-fTl'T ;  sklSr'o-),  n.  [sclero-  -j- 
Gr.  <f>uAAou  leaf.]  Bot.  An  excessive  development  of  scle¬ 
renchyma  in  the  leaves.  It  occurs  in  many  desert  plants. 
Cf.  sci.erocauly.  —  scle  ro-phyl'lous  (-fll'fis),  a. 
scle-ro'sal  (skle-ro'sdl),  a.  Med.  Pertaining  to,  or  pro¬ 
ducing,  sclerosis. 

scle'ro-scope  (skle'ro-skop ;  sklSr'i-),  n.  [sclero-  -scope.] 
A  sclerometer  devised  esp.  for  use  with  metals, 
scle  rosed'  (skle-rost' ;  skle'rozd),  a.  Affected  with  scle¬ 
rosis  ;  indurated. 

BCle-ro'sls  (skle-ro'sTs),  n.  ;  pi.  -roses  (-sez).  [NL.,  fr. 

Gr.  oicAripioo-is ,  fr.  axAijpos  hard.]  Induration;  hardening; 
specif.:  a  Med.  Esp.,  induration  produced  in  an  organ  by 
increase  of  its  interstitial  connective  tissue;  also,  a  form 
of  degeneration  of  the  tissues  of  the  spinal  cord  or  of  the 
brain,  as  in  cerebrospinal  sclerosis,  b  Bot.  Hardening  of 
the  cell  wall  by  lignification.  c  Indurated  tissue. 
8Clero-6te-no'3is  (skle'rfc-ste-no'sTs  ;  skler'o-),  n.  [NL.; 
sclero-  stenosis.]  Med.  Hardening  combined  with  con¬ 
traction  occurring  in  tissues. 

scle  ro'tal  (skle-ro't«l),  a.  Zool.  Sclerotic  ;  — designating 
esp.  the  bony  plates  in  the  sclerotic  of  many  animals.  See 
sclerotic,  a.,  1  a  —  n.  A  sclerotal  bony  plate. 
SCle-rot'lc(skle-r5t'Tk),  a.  [Gr.  axth-gpo*  hard  :  cf.  F.  sclS- 
rotiqne.]  1.  Hard;  indurated;  esp.:  a  Anat.  &•  Zool. 


scle-rec'to-my  (sklt-rfk'tfi-mY), 
n.  [sclero-  4-  -ectox/it/.)  Surg. 
Excision  of  a  part  of  the  sclera 
scle-ren'chyme  (sklC-rOij'klm), 
ri.  Sclerenchyma. 
scle  ri'tis  (-rT'tts),  n.  [NL.l 
Sclerotitis.  [Sclerosed  I 

scle'rized  (skle'rlza),  n.  liot.\ 
scle'ro-base  (s  k  1  e'r  6-b  a  s  ; 
sklfr'o-),  n.  [ sclero -  4-  Gr.  fiao i? 
based  Zool.  The  calcareous  or 
hornlike  central  stem  or  axis  of 
most  compound  alcvonarians.— 
sc1®  ro-tas'ic  (-hSs^Yk),  a. 
scle  ro-cho  rl-oi-di'tis^-kfl'rt-oi- 
dT'tls),/!.  [NL.]  Med.  Inflam¬ 
mation  of  the  sclera  and  the 
choroid  coat  of  the  eye. 
scle'ro-cor'ne-al,  a.  Anat.  Pert, 
to  the  sclerotic  and  cornea, 
scle'ro-derm  (skle'rft-dOrm  ; 
sklSr'O-),  n.  [sclero-  4-  -derm.') 
Zool.  &  A  hard  integument,  b 
The  hard  tissue  of  tne  skeleton 
of  ordinary  stony  or  madrepora- 
rian  corals,  c  One  of  the  Sclero- 
dermata  or  Scleroderini.  —  a 
Sclerodermatous 
Scle'ro-der'ma  ta  (-dflr'md-ta), 
n.  pi.  [NL  ]  Zool  a  Syn.  of 
Reptilia  in  its  modern  sense 
b  Syn.  of  Madrf.horaria. 
sclero-der'ma-tous  (-tus).  1,  a 
Havingahard  external  covering, 
as  of  bony  plates  or  horny 
scales,  b  Having  a  skeleton  of 
scleroderm.  c  Pertaining  to  the 
Sclerodermata  or  Sclerodermi. 

2.  Med.  Having  scleroderma. 
Scle'ro  der'mi  (  ml),  n. pi.  [NL.] 
Zool.  A  division  of  plectognath 
fishes  comprising  the  trigger 
fishes  and  fueflshes. 
aclero-der'mi-a  (-mY-d),  n. 
[NL.]  Med.  Scleroderma, 
scle  ro-der'mic  (-mYk).  scle'ro- 
der'mous  (-mtZs),  a.  Zoo!.  Scle¬ 
rodermatous. 


sole' ro-der 'mite  (-mlt), n.  Zool 
The  hard  integument  of  a  seg¬ 
ment  of  an  arthropod.  —  scle'ro- 
der-mit'ic  (-dPr-inYt'Yk),  a. 
scle'ro  gen  (ekle'rfi-jBn  ;  sklBr'- 
0-),  n  [sclero-  4-  -gen.]  Lignin, 
scle-rog'e  nous  ( sklf-rBj 'P-n?7s), 
scle'ro-gen'lc  (skle'rfi-jSn'Tk  ; 
sklCr'fi-),  a.  f sclero-  4-  -genous,  1 
-genic.’]  Zool.  Making  or  secret-  I 
ing  hard  tissue. 

Bcle-rog'e-nous  (sklP-rbj'f-nus), 
a.  [sc/ero-  4-  Or.  yeVvs  lower 
jaw, cheek.] Zool.  .Mail-cheeked 
scle  ro-mu'ein.  n  [sclero-  -i- 
mucin.]  Chem.  A  gummy  nitrog¬ 
enous  substance  contained  fn 
ergot,  reputed  to  be  an  ecbolic. 
scle  ro  nych'i-a  (side-  rfi-nlk'Y- 
d  ;  sklfr'o-),  n.  [NL.  ;  sclero-  4- 
Gr  opu^,  OPVX05,  nail  4-  -ia.  1 
Med.  Abnormal  hardening  ana 
thickening  of  the  nails, 
scle  ro  nyx'is  (-nlk'sYs),  n- 
;  [NL.;  sclero- 4-  Gr.  a  prick- 
j  ing.]  Puncture  of  the  sclera. 

Scle  ro-pa're-1  (-pa'rf-I),  n.  pi. 
i  [NL.  ;  sclero-  4-  Gr.  trapet.d 
cheek.]  Zool.  =  lokicati  b. 
scle  roph  thal  'mi-a  ( sk lc  rdf • 

|  thfil'ml-d  ;  Bklcr'df-),  n.  Also, 

!  Ohs.,  scle'roph-thal  my  (skle' 
i  rdf-thttl'mY  ;  skier'flf-).  [NL 
sclerophthalmxa  ;  sclero-  4-  oph- 
|  thalmo-  +  -»«.]  Med.  A  con-  I 
I  dition  of  the  eye  in  which  the 
sclerotic  coat  encroaches  upon 
the  cornea. 

scle  To- -sep'tum.  n.  [NL.sscfero- 
+-  *ept itm.]  Zool.  A  calcareous  j 
radial  septum  of  a  coral, 
scle' ro-skel'e- ton.  n.  [sclero-  4-  i 
Anat.  The  part  of  the 
skeleton  which  ossifies  in  ten¬ 
dons,  lignments.  and  aponeu¬ 
roses.  —  scle' ro-skel'e- tal.  a. 
Scle-ros'to-ma « skie-rds'td-md). 
n.  [NL. ;  sclero-  4-  -stoma.] 


Designating,  or  pert,  to,  the  dense,  fibrous,  opaque  white 
outer  coat  inclosing  the  eyeball  except  the  part  covered  by 
the  cornea.  In  some  animals  it  is  partly  cartilaginous,  and 
it  is  sometimes  (as  in  most  birds,  and  in  the  extinct  ichthy¬ 
osaurs)  reenforced  in  front  by  a  ring  of  bony  plates,  the 
sclerotals.  b  Bot.,  Med.,  etc.  Sclerosed. 

2.  [See  sclerotium.]  Chew.  Pert,  to  or  designating  an 
acid  extracted  as  a  yellowish  brown  substance  from  ergot 
and  regarded  as  one  of  its  active  principles, 
sclerotic  cell,  Bot.,  a  sclere  id.  See  IDIOBLAST  b. —  a.  paren¬ 
chyma.  Bot.,  parenchymatous  sclerenchyma. 
scle-rot'ic  (skle-r5t'ik),  n.  [Cf.  F.  scler oiique.]  Anal.  & 
Zool.  The  sclerotic  coat  of  the  eye. 
scle  ro'ti  old  (skle-rd'shT-oid),  a.  [sclerotium  -{-  - oid .] 
Bot.  Resembling  a  sclerotium. 

scle  ro-ti'tis  (skle'ro-ti'tls  ;  sklgr'6-),  n.  [NL.  See  scle¬ 
rotic  ; -itis.]  Med.  Inflammation  of  the  sclerotic  coat. — 
scle  ro-tlt'ic  (-tTt'Tk),  a. 

scle  ro'ti  um  (skle-ro'shT-wm),  n.; pi.  -tia  (-d).  [NL.,  fr. 

Gr.  (TKhxipos  hard.]  Bot.  a  In  certain  higher  fungi,  a 
compact  mass  of  hardened  mycelium  stored  with  reserve 
food  material.  It  is  usually  dark-colored  ;  when  mature  it 
becomes  detached  and  remains  dormant  until  a  favorable 
opportunity  for  growth,  when  it  sends  out  sporogenous 
hyphae.  The  ergot  of  rye  is  a  sclerotium.  b  In  the  slime 
molds  (Myxomycetes),  the  waxy  mass  of  protoplasm  into 
which  the  plasmodia  are  transformed  during  dry  seasons, 
scle-rot'o-my  (-rot'o-ml),  n.  [sclero-  4-  •iomy.’]  Burg. 
Incision  of  the  sclera,  as  in  an  operation  for  glaucoma, 
scle'rous  (skle'rds),  a.  [Gr.  okAtjpos.]  Hard;  indurated, 
scobs  (skbbz),  n.  sing.  <t*  pi.  [L.  scobs,  or  scobis ,  akin  to 
scabere  to  scrape.]  Raspings  of  ivory,  hartshorn,  metals, 
or  other  hard  substance  ;  also,  sawdust  or  shavings, 
scoli  (skSf  ;  >05),  ii.  [ME.  scof ;  cf.  Sw.  dial,  skorf's-ord  irri¬ 
tating  words,  skojj'sera  to  abuse,  Dan.  skuffe  to  deceive, 
OFries.  schof  scoff,  OHG.  scoph ,  Iccl.  skaup  ;  perh.  akin 
to  E.  sAott>.]  1.  A  derisive  or  mocking  expression  of 
scorn,  derision,  or  contempt ;  a  gibe. 

With  scoffs,  and  scorns,  and  contumelious  taunts.  Shak. 
2.  An  object  of  scorn,  mockery,  or  derision. 

The  5coj/' of  withered  age  and  beardless  youth  Cowper. 
scoff,  v.  i.  ;  scoffed  (skSft ,  205) ;  scoff'ing.  [Cf.  Dan. 
skuffe  to  deceive,  delude,  Icel.  skopa  to  scoff,  OD.  schoppen. 
See  scoff,  n.]  To  manifest  contempt  by  derisive  acts  or 
language  ;  to  speak  contemptuously  or  with  ridicule  or 
mockery  ;  to  jeer  ;  gibe  ;  — often  with  at. 

Goa’s  better  gift  they  scoff  at  and  refuse.  Cowper 
Syn.  — Flout,  mock,  rail  at,  taunt,  ridicule,  deride.— 
Scoff,  jeer,  gibe,  fleer,  gird,  sneer.  Scoff  implies  inso¬ 
lent  or  irreverent  mockery  or  derision  ;  jeer  and  gibe  sug¬ 
gest  taunting  sarcasm  or  scornful  raillery  ;  to  fleer  is  to 
laugh  or  grin  with  impudent  mockery  ;  as,  “  It  is  an  easy 
thing  to  scoff  at  any  art  or  recreation  ;  a  little  wit  mixed 
with  ill  natuie,  confidence,  and  malice,  will  do  it  ”  (  Wal¬ 
ton)  ;  “  Fools,  who  came  to  scoff,  remained  to  pray  ”  (Gold¬ 
smith);  “Dost  thou  ieer  and  flout  me  in  the  teeth?” 
(Shak.) ;  “  Toland  and  Tindal,  prompt  at  priests  to  jeer  ” 
(Pope);  “You  .  .  .  writh  taunts  did  aibe  my  missive  out 
of  audience”  (Shak.);  “ready  in  gibes,  ^uick-answered, 
saucy  ”  (id.) ;  “  [They]  look  like  two  old  maids  of  honor  got 
into  a  circle  of  peering  girls  and  boys  ”  ( Gray) ;  “  the  fleer¬ 
ing  rabble  ”  (Stevenson).  To  gird  at  is  to  assail  with  (esp. 
scornful)  jests;  sneer  implies  the  ill-natured  or  cynical 
expression,  or  suggestion,  of  (often  covert)  contempt,  esp. 
in  the  face  or  tones  of  the  voice ;  as,  “  The  subprior  was 
bidden  to  sing  .  .  .  the  *  Elegy  of  the  Rose ;  ’  the  author 
girdinp  cheerily  at  the  clerkly  man’s  assumed  ignorance 
of  such  compositions”  (  W.  Pater);  “a  sneer  in  which  the 
highest  malice  was  visible,  under  a  thin  covering  of  af¬ 
fected  pleasantry  ”  (Fielding) ;  “a  sneering  laugh”  ( Bos¬ 
well );  “Sapping  a  solemn  creed  with  solemn  sneer”  (By¬ 
ron).  See  ridicule,  despise,  irony,  jest,  laughable. 
scoff,  v.  t.  To  treat  or  address  with  derision  ;  to  mock  at. 

To  scoff  religion  is  ridiculously  proud  and  immodest-  Glanvill. 
SCOff'er  (-er),  n.  One  who  scoffs,  esp.  at  religion, 
scold  (skold),  r.  i. ;  scold'ed  ;  scold'ing.  [Cf.  Icel.  skaldi 
a  poetaster,  skald skapr  a  libel  in  verse,  D.  schelden  to  scold, 
G.  sehellen ,  OHG.  sceltan,D an.  shield e ;  perh.  orig.,  to  push  ; 
cf.  OHG.  sca/tan  to  push.]  To  find  fault,  usually  clamor¬ 
ously  or  rudely ;  to  utter  harsh  rebuke  ;  to  chide  sharply 
and  severely  ;  sometimes,  to  rail ;  —  often  witli  at ;  as,  to 
scold  at  a  servant.  “  Always  to  scold  and  cavil.”  Shelley. 
scold,  v.  t.  To  chide  or  rebuke  with  rudeness  and  clamor ; 
to  rate  ;  also,  to  rebuke  or  reprove  with  severity. 

Syn.  — See  reprove. 


scold  (skold),  7i.  1.  One  who  scolds,  esp.  habitually;  specif., 
a  common  scold.  “  An  irksome,  braw  ling  scold .”  Shak. 
2.  A  scolding.  Rare  or  Colloq. 
scold'er  (akol'der),  n.  1.  One  who  scolds. 

2.  a  The  oyster  catcher  ;  — so  called  from  its  shrill  cries. 
Local,  Eng.  b  The  old  squaw.  Local ,  U.  S. 
scold'ing,  vb.  n.  Act  of  scolding  ;  esp.,  act  of  harshly  or  se¬ 
verely  reproving  or  rebuking  ;  as,  he  deserved  the  scolding. 
sco-lec'i  form  (sko-les'I-fSrm),  a.  [scolex  4~  -form.]  Zool. 
Resembling  a  scolex. 

scol'e  cite  (sk51'e-sit ;  sko'IS-),  n.  [G.  scolezit,  fr.  Gr.  <tku>- 
worm.]  1.  Min.  A  zeolite,  of  the  natrolite  group,  iu 
delicate  radiating  groups  of  white  crystals  and  also  in  fi¬ 
brous  masses  and  in  nodules  ; — so  called  because  some  spec¬ 
imens  show  a  wormlike  motion  when  heated.  It  is  a  hy¬ 
drous  silicate  of  calcium  and  aluminium,  CaAl2Si3O|0,3H2O. 
H.,  5-5.5.  Sp.  gr..  2.1G-2.40.  Called  also  lime  mesotype. 
2.  Bot.  The  vermiform  archicarp  in  fungi  of  the  genus 
Ascobo/us.  Tulasne. 

sco-le'coid  (sko-le'koid  ;  sko'le-),  a.  [scolex -f- -oid.]  Zool. 
Resembling  a  scolex. 

SCO'lex  (sko'leks),  n. ;  pi.  scoleces  (sko-le'sez),  often  also 
scolices  (sk51'T-sez  ;  sko'll-).  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  o-awAtj^  worm, 
grub.]  Zool.  The  head  of  a  tapeworm  either  in  the  larva 
(bladder  w'orm)  or  adult  stage.  From  it  the  proglottides  or 
segments  are  produced  by  budding. 

SCO'li  on  (sko'lT-5n),  n. ; pi.  -lia  (-a).  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  oxoAiop, 
fr.  oaoAios  crooked.]  Gr.  Antiq.  A  kind  of  short  poem, 
sung  in  turn  by  the  guests  at  banquets. 

SCO  li-O'sis  (sko'lT-o'sTs  ;  skSLT-),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  cncoAiWis 
crookedness,  fr.  a/coAio?  crooked.]  Med.  A  lateral  curva¬ 
ture  of  the  spine.  —  sco'li-ot'ic  (-bt'Ik),  a. 

SCO'lite  (sko'llt),  n.  [Gr.  o-xuiA^^  a  worm  -f-Aiflos  a  stone.] 
Paleon.  Any  of  various  tubular  structures  found  in  rocks 
and  believed  to  be  fossil  burrows  of  marine  worms. 

Scol  o-pac'i  daB  (skSl'o-pSs'T-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.  See  Scolo- 
pax.]  Zool.  A  family  of  birds  including  the  woodcocks, 
snipe,  sandpipers,  tattlers,  curlews,  godwits,  etc.  Its  mem¬ 
bers  are  often  included  in  the  Charadriidse,  or  plover  family. 
SCOl  0  pa'cine  (-pa'sin;  -sTn;  183), 
a.  Zool.  Of  or  pert,  to  the  snipe. 

Scol'o  pax  (8k51'o-p5ks),  n.  [L., 

Gr.  crxoAoTra^.]  Zool.  The  genus 
consisting  of  the  European  w  ood¬ 
cock  and  S.  saturata  of  Java  and 
New  Guinea,  —  formerly  includ¬ 
ing  some  other  birds. 

S  c  ol'o-p  e  n'dr  a  (-pSn'drd),  n. 

[L.,  a  kind  of  multiped,  fr.  Gr. 
axoAoTrerfipa.]  1.  Zool.  A  genus 
of  chilopodous  myriapods  includ¬ 
ing  some  of  the  largest  centi¬ 
pedes.  See  centipede,  Illust.  Poison  Fang  ;  d  Labium  ; 
2.  [/.  c.]  A  fabulous  sea  fish.  Obs.  e  of  f  irst  Pair 
Scol'o-pen-drel'la  (-pSn-drSl'd),  n.  [NL.  dim.  See  Scolo- 
pendra.]  Zool.  A  genus 
of  small  myriapods  hav¬ 
ing  15  or  10  dorsal  scutes 
and  12  pairs  of  short  legs. 

The  genus  constitutes  an 
order,  Symnliyla.— SCOl'-  Scolopendrelln  (S.  immaculala). 

O  pen  dreri6ld(-0id),  a.  Enlarged 

Scol'y-mus  (skSl'T-mus),  n.  [L.,  a  kind  of  thistle,  Gr. 
axoAu/uo?.]  Bot.  A  small  genus  of  cichoriaceous  thistlelike 
herbs,  the  golden  thistles,  of  the  Mediterranean  region, 
having  prickly  foliage  and  heads  of  yellow  flowers.  S. 
hispanicus  is  called  also  Span  ish  oyster  plant. 

SCO  lyt'l  d®  (8ko-lTt'T-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  axoAvn-reiv 
to  cut  short.]  Zool.  A  large  family  of  bark-boring  or 
wood-boring  rhynchophorous  beetles  having  a  very  short 
beak  and  clubbed  antennse,  as  the  pine  bark  beetle  Dendroc- 
tonus  frontalis.  They  are  small  or  minute,  but  very  de¬ 
structive  to  forest  trees  and  fruit  trees.  The  type  genus  is 
Scol'y-tus  (sk51'T-tus).  —  sco-lyt'id  (skfi-lTt'Td),  a.  &  n. 
Scom'bri  d®  (sk5m'brT-de),  7i.  [NL.  ;  L  scomber  mack¬ 
erel  4-  -idse.  Cf.  Scomber.]  Zool.  A  family  of  percomor- 
phousacanthopterygian  fishes  of  which  Scomber  (the  genus 
containing  the  common  mackerel)  is  the  type  ;  the  mackerel 
family.  Its  members  have  a  fusiform  body,  tw'O  dorsal 
fins  followed  by  a  series  of  finlets,  and  the  tail  is  slender 
and  has  long,  falcate  lobes.  They  are  chiefly  pelagic,  and 


Zo<d.  A  genus  of  nematode 
worms  ;  —  prop.  syn.  of  Stronuu- 
lus,  but  still  sometimes  applied 
to  certain  worms,  as  the  gape- 
worm  of  birds  and  the  common 
hookworm.  [sclerotium.  | 

scle'rote  (skle'rot),  ».  Hot  A 
sole  ro'ti-a  (sklO-rO'shT-d),  n  , 
pi.  of  SCLEROTIl'M. 
scle-rot'l-cal  (-rCt'Y-kdl),  a. 
Anat  Sclerotic.  Rare. 
scle-rot  i-co-cho Told-l'tis(-T-ko- 
kO'roid-T'tYs).  n.  [NL  J  Med. 
Sclerochorioiditis. 

Scle  ro  tin'i  a  <  skle'rfi-tYn'T-a  ; 
skl?r'o-),  n.  [NL.  See  sclero¬ 
tic  m.]  Rot.  A  large  genus  of 
ascomycetous  fungi  having  the 
a"CocaVps  springing  from  a  scle 
rotium.  S  fuekeliana  injures 
the  vine  [sclerotic,  2  I 
scle  ro  tin'ic  (-tTn'Ik),  a.  =| 
sclerotium  disease.  A  disease 
of  cultivated  plants  caused  by 
the  fungus  Sclerotwia  sclerotio- 
rum.  See  SCLEROTIMA. 
scle'ro  tized  (Bk  1  e'r  o-tT  7  d  : 
skler'O-  >.«.  Bot.,  etc  Sclerosed, 
scle'ro  tome.  n.  [sclero-  4- 
- tome .]  1.  Zool.  A  fibrous  parti¬ 
tion  separating  two  mvotomes 
2.  Surg.  An  instrument  used  in 
sclerotomy. 

—  scle'ro-tom'lc  (-tBm'Yk),  a. 
sclice.  +  slice.  [Ncof  I 

scliff  (sklYf).  Var  of  sclaff  l 
sclim,  sclimb  (Bkllin)  Scot,  k 
dial.  Eng.  vars  of  climb. 

8Clo.  h  SLAY. 

sclondre  «f*  slander. 

Bclope.  +  sleep. 
aclowthe.  +  SLOTH, 
scluse.  SLUICE. 

Bely,  n.  4*  v.  [Prob.  dial,  form 
for  slide.')  Slide.  Ohs.  Scot. 
sclyve  i*  sleeve. 

SCO.  +  SHE,  SHOE. 

Bcoale.  scale.  [scoot. I 

scoat  (skat).  Var.  of  scote,| 


8Cob,  n.  [ME.  skobbe. ]  A  box, 
desk,  or  cnest.  Ohs. 
acob.  n.  [Cf.  Ir  &  Gael,  sgolb 
a  splinter,  a  wooden  pin  or  wat¬ 
tle.]  A  rod  or  splint  of  wood  ; 
a  sapling;  also,  a  gag.  Scot,  if 
Dial.  Eng.  —  r.  t.  To  gag.  Scot. 
scob'by  (BkOb'I),  n.  Chaffinch. 
Loral,  British.  [Scobiform  1 
sco-blc'u-lar(sko-bYk'ft-ldr),a.l 
Bceb'i-form  (sk&b'Y-fdrm;  sko'- 
bl-),  a.  [J-  scabs,  or scoh is,  saw¬ 
dust,  scrapings  4-  E.  -form.)  Re¬ 
sembling  sawdust  or  raspings, 
scoc.  ObB.  pret.  of  shake. 
scocclie.  +  scotch. 
scochen.BCochon  +  scutch  eon 
Bcod.  shod,  pret.  &  p.  p. 
Bcodg'y  (skfij'T),  79 .  Jr  t>.  Scrub  ; 
drudge.  Scot,  if  Dial.  F.ng- 
Bcof  Scoff.  Ohs.  or  Ref.  Sp. 
scoff,  v.  t.  if  i.  [Cf.  SCAFFLE.] 
-V nut.  To  eat  greedily  Slant/. 
scoff 'er-y  ( sk5f'?r-Y ),  n.  A  scoff  • 
ing;  mockery.  R.  [pr.  I 

scoff 'lng-ly,  ndv.  of  scoping,  p.| 
scoft  Scoffed.  Ref  Sp. 
BC0g(sk«g),  79.  if  V.  [Cf.  Icel. 
skuggi  shadow,  shade,  Norw. 
skugge,  sk  i/gge.  shade.]  Shelter. 
Scot,  if  Dial.  Eng. 
scog'an  ism  (skfi  g'rt  n-Y  z’m  ; 
Rka'gdn-),  79.  [From  John  (or 
Thomas)  Scogaxi  or  Scoggin, 
who  prob.  lived  in  the  time  of 
Edward  IV.  (14G1-S3).  and  whose 
name  was  wrongly  associated 
with  a  popular  collection  of  jests 
in  the  lF»th  century.]  Low  jest¬ 
ing.  Hence  scog'an-ist,  n. 
—  Bcog'an-ly,  a.  All  Ohs. 
scog'gin  lsm.BCog'giii-iBt.  Vars. 

of  SCOOANISM,  S< OOANIST-  Ohs 
scog'ginB  (skhg'Tnz),  n.  A  butt 
for  ridicule.  Dial.  U.  S. 
scogh.  n.  [Cf.  Icel.  skogr. 
Wood.  Ohs.  [Ncot. 

8cog'le(skhj'Y).Var.of  scodoy. 
scoinaon  arch.  [Cf.  scon- 


cheon.]  An  arch  carrying  a 
part  of  the  thickness  of  a  wall. 
Bcoir.  i*  SCORE, 
scoke  (skok),  n.  Poke. 

BCOl-  +  SKULL. 

scol'ar.  bco  las'tlc.  Scholar  ; 
scholastic.  Ref.  Sp. 
scolay.  +  scole  Y. 
acolcurye.  +  skplkery. 
acolde.  scald,  v  ;  should. 
Bcol'de-nore  (skdl'd^-ndr),  n. 
[Cf.  dial  (Orkney)  caloo ,  coal , 
perh.  with  F.  nord  north.]  The 
old  squaw.  New  Exxg. 
scolding  bridle.  =  brank,»i.,2. 
scold'ing-ly.  adv.  of  scolding,  p. 
pr.  [  Ohs.  I 

scolding  stool  Clicking  stool. | 
scole  +  SCALE,  SCHOOL. 

sco-le'ces.  i/.,  /d  of  scolex. 
scol  e  cl'a-sls  (skOP?-sI'd-sYs  ; 
sko'lf-),  w.  [NL.fr  Gr.  crxwAry- 
kl act's  being  worm-eaten.  See 
scolex  ;  -i  as  is.  J  Med.  Helmin¬ 
thiasis. 

sco'le-cid  (skfi'l?-sTd),  a.  Zool. 
Of  or  pertaining  to  a  scolex. 
Sco-lec'i-da  (hkfi-lPs'Y-dd  ;  -le'- 
sY-dd),n  ;>/.  [NL.  See  scolex.] 
Zool.  Syn.  of  Hklminthes. 
scol'e-coph'a  gous  (skbPf-kOf'- 
d-g?is),  a.  [Gr  axcoAryxo^dyo?. 
See  scolex  ;  -phagops.]  Zool. 
Feeding  on  worms  Rax-e. 
scolefere.  r».  [See  school  ;  fere 
companion  ]  Schoolfellow.  Obs. 
scoler,  scolere.  +  scholar. 
scoley,  v.  ».  [Cf.  OF.  escoler  to 
teach  See  school.]  To  go  to 
school  ;  to  study.  Ohs. 

Sco'li-a  (sko'II-d),  n.  [NL.] 
Zool.  A  genus  of  wasps  which 
build  or  dig  no  nest,  but  lay 
their  eggs  on  the  bodies  of  the 
burrowing  larvae  of  various 
beetles.  It  is  the  type  of  a 
family.  Sco-li'i-dae  (sk6-lT'Y-de). 
sco'U-ces.  n.,pl.  of  scolex. 


bco  li-om 'e-ter( skd'l T-5m '5-tPrh 
7i.  (sco/iosis  4-  -xneter.)  Mea. 
•\n  instrument  for  measuring 
the  angle  formed  in  scoliosis, 
scolker.  +  skulker. 
scolle.  +  SKULL. 

Bcoller.  +  scholar. 
scol'lop  (skhl'iip),  scol'lop-«r. 
etc.  \  ars.  of  scallop,  etc. 
scol'o  pa'ceous  (s  k5  PCs-p  5'- 
sh i/ s),  a .  [See  Scolopax.]  Re¬ 
sembling  a  snipe. 

Scol  o  pen'drl  dae  (-pPn'drY- 
de),  n.  pi.  (NL.l  Zool .  The 
family  of  centipedes  of  which 
Scolo/iexidra  is  tne  type.  —  scol7- 
o-pen'drld  (-dr Yd),  a.  if  n.— 
scol  o-pen'dri-form  (-drY-fdrm), 
•9.  —  scoPo-pen'drine  (-d  r  I  n  ; 
-d  r  I  n  ;  ls3).  a.  —  scol  o-pen'- 
drold  (-droid),  a. 

Scol  o-pen'dri-um  (-drY-tlm),  n. 
[NL.,  fr.  Gr.  axoAoTrepipiop 
a  fern.]  Syn.  of  Piiyllitis. 
scol'y-fcoid  (skBl'Y-toid),  a.  [See 
SCOLYTIDAC ;  -oid.]  Zool.  &  Re¬ 
sembling.  or  pertaining  to,  the 
Scolytid*.  b  Designating  the 
stage  next  before  tne  pupa  of 
certain  insects  which  undergo 
hyperrnetamorphosis. 

Scom'ber  (skBm'bCr),  n.  [L  ,  a 
mackerel,  Gr  CKopfipos.]  Zool. 
Typical  genus  of  mackerels 
scom'ber-old  (-oid),  a  Jf  ti.  Zool. 
Scombroid.  Rare. 
Scom'bre-soc'l  dae  (-brf-sBs'Y- 
de),  7i  pi.  INL.  ;  L.  scomber 
mackerel  4-  esox  a  kind  of  pike.] 
Zool.  Family  of  synentogna- 
thous  fishes  of  whicli  Scom'bre- 
sox(8k5m'hrf-85k8).  containing 
the  saury,  is  the  type.  Usually  it 
comprises  also  the  half  beaks  and 
flying  fishes,  being  then  equiv. 
to  Erocoptxdfr  in  a  broad  sense. 
scom'brld(skBm'brld),  n.  ZooU 
One  of  the  Scombridas. 


ale,  senate,  care,  am,  «ccount,  arm,  ask,  sofa;  eve,  event,  find,  recent,  maker;  ice,  111;  old,  obey,  orb,  Odd,  s&ft,  connect;  use,  unite,  urn,  up,  circus,  menu  ; 

(I  Foreign  Word.  f  Obsolete  Variant  of.  -t*  combined  with.  =  equals. 
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no  fishes  exceed  them  in  swift  and  protracted  swimming. 
The  tunnies,  albacores,  and  bonitos  belong  to  the  family, 
scom'broid  (skSm'broid),  a.  [Scomber +  -o  id.]  Zoot.  Like, 
or  pert,  to,  the  Scombridieor  Soombroidea.—  scom'broid, n. 
Scorn  broi'de-a  (sk5m-broi'de-a),  n.pl.  [NL.]  Zool.  A  large 
superfamily  of  percomorphous  fishes  containing  the  mack¬ 
erels  (Scombrid*)  and  cavallas  (Carangidse),  and  many  re¬ 
lated  smaller  families,  as  the  swordfish  (Xiphiidae),  blue- 
fish  (Cheilodipterid®),  and  dolphins  (Coryplueuidue). — 
scom-broi'de-an  (-an),  a.  &  n. 

sconce  (sk5iis),  n.  [Prob.  fr.  OF.  esconse  a  hiding  place,  fr. 
esconser  to  hide,  or  its  source,  L.  abscoiulere,  absconsum: 
cf.  I),  schans  a  fortification,  OD.  schantse ,  perh.  fr.  F.  In 
some  senses  perh.  a  different  word.  See  abscond  ;  cf.  en¬ 
sconce.]  1.  A  protection,  cover,  shelter,  protecting  cover 
or  screen,  or  the  like  ;  a  hut ;  a  covered  stall. 

2.  Fort.  A  detached  or  isolated  defensive  work;  specif., 
a  small  fort  or  redoubt. 

3.  A  piece  of  armor  for  the  head  ;  headpiece  ;  helmet. 

4.  The  head  ;  skull ;  also,  brains  ;  sense.  Colloq. 

To  knock  him  about  the  sconce  with  a  dirty  shovel.  Shak. 
5  A  mulct  or  fine,  as  at  Oxford  University.  See  sconce, 

v.  t.,  3. 

6.  [OF.  esconse  a  dark  lantern,  prop.,  a  hiding  place. 
See  etym.  above.]  A  protection  for  a  light  ;  a  lantern  or 
cased  support,  as  for  a  candle  ;  a  dark  lantern. 

7-  a  A  bracket  candlestick  or  group  of  candlesticks  pro¬ 
jecting  or  hanging  from  a  plate  or  plaque,  and  usually 
forming  an  ornamental  object,  secured  to  a  wall,  b  Erron., 
a  similar  wall  plate  from  which  projects  an  ornamental 
object,  as  a  small  shelf  or  cup  to  receive  decorative  objects. 

C  In  a  candlestick,  the  circular  socket,  esp.  when  having 
a  brim,  into  which  the  candle  is  inserted. 

8  A  fragment  of  a  floe  of  ice.  Kane. 

9.  A  fixed  seat  or  shelf,  as  a  chimney  seat.  Scot,  efr  Dial.  Eng. 

10.  A  pretext;  a  trick  ;  an  excuse.  Dial.  Eng. 
sconce,  v.  t.  ;  sconced  (sk5nst) ;  sconc'ino  (skon'sTng). 

1  To  provide  with  a  sconce,  or  fortified  defense.  Now  R. 

2.  To  ensconce  ;  imprison.  Marston. 

3.  To  mulct;  to  fine;  specif.,  at  English  universities,  to  fine, 
often  in  ale  or  the  like,  fora  breach  of  the  rules  or  customs. 

BCOll'cheon  (sk5n'chi2n),  n.  [Prob.  fr.  a  dial,  form  of  OF. 
escoinson,  F.  Scoin^on,  ecoinson.  Cf.  esconson,  squinch.] 
Arch.  The  part  of  the  side  of  an  opening  from  the  back  of 
the  reveal  to  the  inside  face  of  the  wall,  usually  forming  in 
the  masonry  a  rebate  in  which  the  wooden  frame  is  set. 
SCOno  (skon),  n.  A  cake,  thinner  than  a  bannock,  of  barley, 
wheat,  or  oatmeal,  usually  baked  on  a  griddle.  Scot. 

SCOOn  (skoon),  v.  t.  <1*  i.  [Cf.  Icel.  skunda ,  skynda,  to 
hurry,  Dan.  skynde ,  Sw.  skynda.]  To  skim  or  skip  on  the 
surface  of  the  water.  Scot,  it*  Dial. 
scoop  (skoop),  n.  [ME.  scope ,  fr.  OF.  or  Scand.;  cf.  OF. 
escope,  F.  Scope ,  dial.  F.  escoupe ,  fr.  Scand.,  and  Sw.  skopa , 
akin  to  D.  schop  a  shovel,  G.  schuppe ,  and  also  to  E.  shove. 
See  shovel.]  1.  A  large  ladle  ;  a  vessel  with  a  long  handle, 
used  for  dipping  liquids. 

2  A  deep  shovel,  or  similar  implement  for  digging  out  and 
dipping  or  shoveling;  as,  a  flour  scoop;  the  scoop  of  a  dredge. 

3.  Surg.  A  spoon-shaped  instrument,  used  in  extracting 
certain  substances  or  foreign  bodies. 

4.  A  place  hollowed  out ,  a  basinlike  cavity  ;  a  hollow. 

6-  Act  of  scooping,  or  taking  with  a  scoop  or  ladle  ;  a  mo¬ 
tion  with,  or  like  that  made  with,  a  scoop. 

6.  An  amount  of  something  obtained  in  large  quantity,  as 
if  with  a  scoop,  as  large  profits  in  speculation.  Colloq. 

7.  =  beat,  7i. ,  Vi  a.  Newspaper  Slang. 

scoop,  v.  t.  ;  scooped  (skoopt) ;  scoop'ing.  [ME.  scopen. 
See  scoop,  n.]  1.  To  take  out  or  up  with  or  as  with  a  j 

scoop  ;  to  lade  out ;  hence,  Colloq .,  to  gather  in,  as  if  tak. 
ing  with  a  scoop  ;  as,  to  scoop  in  a  good  profit. 

2.  To  empty  by  lading  ;  as,  to  scoop  a  boat  dry. 

3.  To  make  hollow,  as  a  scoop  or  dish  ;  to  excavate  ;  to 
dig  out  ;  to  form  by  digging  or  excavation. 

4  To  get  a  scoop,  or  a  beat,  on  (a  rival).  See  beat,  n., 
12  a.  Newspaper  Slatig. 

SCOOp'er  (skoop'er),  rt.  1.  One  that  scoops;  specif.,  a  small 
chisel  with  a  scooplike  blade,  used  by  wood  engravers. 

2.  The  European  avocet.  Locals  Eng. 

SCOOP  net-  A  kind  of  hand  net,  used  in  fishing ;  also,  a  net 
for  sweeping  the  bottom  of  a  river. 

SCOOP  wheel.  A  wheel  with  scoops  or  buckets  on  its  cir¬ 
cumference,  as  for  raising  water.  See  Persian  wheel. 
SCOOt  (skoot),  n.  [Prob.  akin  to  shoot.]  1.  A  sudden 
flow,  as  of  water  from  a  hose.  Scot. 

2.  A  squirter  or  shooter,  as  a  syringe,  a  popgun,  etc.  Scot. 

3.  An  act  of  scooting,  or  darting.  Colloq. 

4.  A  single  logging  sled  ;  a  dray.  Cant. 

scoot,  v.  i.  tit.;  scoot'ed  ;  scoot'ing.  1.  To  shoot  or 
squirt  forth,  as  water  from  a  hose.  Scot,  ct*  Dial.  Eng. 

2.  To  go  suddenly  and  swiftly  ;  to  dart ;  scud.  Colloq. 
SCOOt'er  (-er),  n.  A  strongly  built  sailboat  having  a  flat 
bottom  shod  with  steel  runners,  and  a  sharply  rising  stem, 
for  sailing  through  the  water  or  over  the  ice  as  either  is 
met  with.  Local ,  U.  S.  Hence  :  scoot'er-ing,  n. 
scope  (skop),  n.  [It.  scopo ,  L.  scopos  a  mark,  aim,  Gr. 


Scopula  of  a  Spider 
( Salticus )  b  Lower 
Side:  cSide  View,  with 
Claws  and  Hairs  of  the 
Foot.  Much  enlarged. 


oxo-os  a  watcher,  mark,  aim  ;  akin  to  oxeirrecrtf'u,  crxor  elv, 
to  view,  and  perh.  to  E.  spy.  Cf.  skeptic,  bishop.]  1.  A 
target,  butt,  or  mark  to  be  shot  at.  Ohs.  Spenser. 

2.  That  at  which  one  aims  or  to  which  the  mind  directs  its 
view  ;  ultimate  design  ;  intention  ;  object.  Archaic. 

3.  Range  or  extent  of  view,  intent,  action,  or  the  like  ;  as, 
nothing  seemed  outside  the  scope  of  Napoleon's  activities. 

Intellectual  cultivation  of  no  moderate  .  .  .  scope.  Hawthorne 

4.  Room  or  opportunity  for  free  outlook,  aim,  or  action  ; 
amplitude  of  opportunity  ;  free  course  or  vent;  liberty. 

Excuse  me  if  1  have  given  too  much  scope  to  the  reflections 
which  have  arisen  in  my  mind  Burke. 

5.  A  tract  of  land,  esp.  a  wide  tract.  Obs.  or  Dial. 

6.  Length  ;  extent ;  sweep  ;  as,  scope  of  cable. 

7.  An  act  of  license  or  excess.  Obs.  Shak. 

Syn.  —  See  range. 

-scope  (-skop).  [Gr.  oxotto?  watcher,  spy.  See  scope.]  Com¬ 
bining  form  usually  signifying  an  instrument  for  viewing 
(with  the  eye)  or  observing  (in  anyway),  as  in  microscope. 
-SCOp'iC  (-skbp'Tk).  [Gr.  crKoireiv  to  view.]  A  suffix  signify¬ 
ing  examining,  looking,  pertaining  to  observation  ;  as,  liy- 
dro scopic.  microscopic,  telescopic,  etc. 

SCO  po-lam'ine  (sko'po-l&m'Tn  ;  -la-men',  184),  n.  Also 
-mill.  [G.  scopolamin. ,  fr.  NL.  Scopolia  a  genus  of  plants 
(after  G.  A  Scopoli  (1723-88),  of  Pavia)  -j-  amine.]  Chem. 
A  crystalline  alkaloid,  C17H2j04N,  of  the  nature  of  a  terti¬ 
ary  base,  occurring  in  the  roots  of  Scopolia  and  other  sola- 
naceous  plants,  and  yielding  on  hydrolysis  scopoline  and 
tropic  acid.  It  is  used  as  a  mydriatic.  The  natural  alka¬ 
loid  is  levorotatory  and  crystallizes  with  one  molecule  of 
water,  but  an  inactive  variety  is  also  known,  whose  mono¬ 
hydrate  is  isoscopolamine ,  and  its  dihydrate,  alroscine. 
sco  po'le  ine  (sk6-po'le-Tn  ;  -en  ;  184),  7i.  Also  -in.  Chem. 
Scopolamine  ;  also,  by  extension,  any  ester  of  scopoline. 
SCO'po-line  (sko'po-lin  ;  -len  ;  184),  n.  Also  -lin.  Chem.  A 
crystalline  tertiary  base,  C8HI;,02N,  obtained  by  decompo¬ 
sition  of  scopolamine.  It  apparently  contains  a  ketone 
group  and  a  hydroxyl  group,  the  latter  reacting  with  or¬ 
ganic  acids  to  form  esters,  tne  scopoleines. 
scop'u-la  (sk5p'u-ld),  n. ;  pi.  E.  -las  (-laz),  L.  -i^e  (-le).  [L. 
scapulae ,  pi.,  a  little  broom.]  Zool. 

A  bushlike  tuft  of  hairs,  as  a  scopa, 
or  that  on  a  spider’s  foot  that  is 
used  in  making  the  web. 
scop'u  late  (-lat),  a.  Zool.  Brush¬ 
like. 

-SCOpy.  [Gr.  uKoneiv  to  view.]  A 
suffix  denoting  viewing ,  examina¬ 
tion,  scrutiny ,  observation;  as,  mi¬ 
croscopy,  stetho-vcopy,  etc. 
scor'bute  (sk6r'but),  n.  [LL.  scorbu¬ 
tus,  prob.  fr.  an  early  form  of  D. 
scheurbuik  :  cf.  F.  scorbut.  See  scurvy,  n.]  Scurvy.  Rare. 
scor  bu'tic  (sk5r-bu'tik)  1  a.  [Cf.  F.  scorbutique .]  Med. 
SCOT  bu'ti  cal  (-tT-kal)  j  Of  or  pert,  to  scurvy  ;  of  the 
nature  of,  or  like,  scurvy  ;  diseased  with  scurvy  ;  as,  scor¬ 
butic  persons’  complaints.  —  scor-bu'ti-cal  ly,  adv. 
scorch  (skfircli),  v.  t.  ;  scorched  (skbrcht)  ;  scorch'ing. 
[ME.  scorchen,  prob.  akin  to  scoi'clen  to  scorch  ;  cf.  Norw\ 
skrokken  shrunk  up,  skrekka,  skrukka,  to  shrink,  to  wrinkle 
up,  dial.  Sw.  skrdkkla  to  wrinkle  (cf.  shrink);  but  influ¬ 
enced  by  OF.  escorchier  to  strip  off  bark,  to  flay,  to  skin,  F. 
ecorcher ,  LL.  excorticare  ;  L.  ex  from  cortex,  -ids,  bark, 
because  the  skin  falls  off  when  scorched.]  1.  To  burn 
superficially;  to  parch  the  surface  of  by  heat;  to  heat  so 
as  to  change  color  and  texture  without  consuming  ;  as,  to 
scorch  linen,  paint,  meat,  etc. 

2.  To  affect  painfully  w  ith  or  as  with  heat ;  hence,  fig.,  to 
assail  with  burning  criticism,  sarcasm,  or  the  like. 

3.  To  burn  ;  to  destroy  by  or  as  by  fire.  Archaic. 

Power  was  given  unto  him  to  scorch  men  with  fire.  Rev.  xvi  8. 
Syn.  —  Scorch,  singe,  parch,  sear,  char  agree  in  denoting 
the  effect  of  heat,  esp.  upon  surfaces.  To  scorch  is  to  heat 
superficially  so  as  to  cause  change  of  color  or  texture ; 
to  singe  is  to  burn  esp.  the  tips  or  ends  of  something ; 
as,  to  scorch  one’s  clothes  before  the  fire,  to  singe  one’s 
hair  or  eyebrows  by  going  through  flames ;  cf.  to  singe 
a  chicken.  Parch  emphasizes  the  idea  of  drying  or  shriv¬ 
eling,  sear,  that  of  hardening  of  tissues,  char,  that  of 
reduction  to  cinder  ;  as,  to  parch  corn  ;  cf .  “  my  parched 
lips ”  (Shak.) ;  to  sear  the  flesh;  cf.  “having  their  con¬ 
science  seared  with  a  hot  iron  ”  (1  Tim.  iv.  2) ;  the  charred 
rafters  of  a  burned  building,  charcoal. 

scorch,  v.  i.  1.  To  be  burnt  on  the  surface  ;  to  be  or 
become  parched  ;  to  be  dried  up. 

2.  To  burn  or  be  burnt.  Rare. 

The  senrlet  letter,  which  forthwith  seemed  to  scorch  into  rTee- 
ter’s  breast,  as  if  it  had  been  red  hot.  Hawthorne. 

3.  To  ride  or  drive  at  great,  usually  at  excessive,  speed  ; 
—  applied  chiefly  to  automobilists  and  bicyclists.  Colloq. 

scorch'ing,  p.  pr.  &  i'b.  n.  of  scorch.  Specif. :  p.  a.  Parch¬ 
ing  or  shriveling  with  heat ;  hence,  withering  ;  caustic ; 
stinging.— scorch'lng-ly,  adv.  —  scorch'ing-ness.  n. 

II  SCOr-da'tO  (skor-da'to),  a.  [It.,  lit.  made  discordant.] 
Music.  Out  of  tune ;  altered  in  tuning  for  particular  effects. 

II  SCOr'da-tU'ra  (skfir'da-tob'ra),;?.  [It.]  Music.  An  unusu¬ 
al  tuning  of  a  stringed  instrument  for  some  special  effect, 
score  (skor  ;  201),  n.  [Of  Scand.  orig. ,  cf.  Icel.  skor  inci¬ 


sion,  twenty,  akin  to  Dan.  skure  a  notch,  Sw.  skara,  Dan. 
skaar ,  AS.  scor  twenty,  sceran ,  scieran,  to  shear,  cut. 
See  shear.]  1.  A  notch  or  incision,  esp.  one  made  as  a 
tally  mark  ;  hence,  a  mark  or  line  made  for  the  purpose 
of  keeping  account ;  also,  formerly,  a  stick  on  which  an 
account  was  so  kept ;  a  tally  (which  see). 

2.  An  account  or  reckoning  kept  by  making  marks  on  a 
tally;  hence,  any  account;  also,  amount  due;  indebtedness. 

He  parted  well,  and  paid  his  score.  Shak. 

3.  The  number  of  points  gained  by  contestants  in  a  game 
or  other  contest ;  hence,  an  account  of  points  made  and 
other  specific  items  in  a  game  or  contest. 

4.  Account ;  reason  ;  motive;  also,  Obs.,  behalf. 

You  act  your  kindness  in  Cydaria’s  scoi'e.  Dry  den. 

5.  A  line  or  long  mark,  as  a  scratch  ;  esp.,  a  mark  as  a 
starting  point  or  a  goal ;  a  taw. 

6.  Music.  The  original  and  entire  draft,  or  its  transcript, 
of  a  composition,  with  the  parts  for  all  the  different  instru¬ 
ments  or  voices  written  on  staves  one  above  another,  so 
that  they  can  be  read  at  a  glance ;  —  so  called  from  the 
bar,  which,  in  its  early  use,  was  drawn  through  all  the 
Parts!.  A  full,  or  orchestral,  score  has  a  separate  staff  for 
each  kind  of  instrument.  A  piano  score  has  the  instru¬ 
mental  parts  condensed  upon  two  staffs.  A  vocal  score 
usually  has  a  staff  for  each  voice  part,  or  one  staff  for  the 
two  upper,  and  one  for  the  two  lower,  voice  parts. 

7-  The  number  twenty,  as  being  marked  off  by  a  special 
score  or  tally  ;  hence,  in  pi.,  a  large  number  ;  as,  a  score 
of  people  ;  the  disease  killed  men  by  scores. 

8.  Twenty  yards ;  —  a  term  used  in  ancient  archery. 

9.  A  weight  of  20  or  21  pounds.  Dial.  Eng. 

10.  Naut.  The  groove  cut  at  the  ends  and  sides  of  a 
block  to  admit  the  strap. 

in  score.  Music ,  having  all  the  parts  arranged  and  placed 
in  juxtaposition. 

score  (skor;  201),  v.  t. ;  scored  (skord);  scor'ing  (skor'Tng). 

1.  To  mark  with  lines,  scratches,  or  notches;  to  cut 
notches  or  furrows  in  ;  to  notch  ;  scratch  ;  furrow  ;  as,  to 
score  timber  for  hewing;  to  score  the  back  with  a  lash. 

2.  Esp.,  to  mark  with  significant  lines  or  notches,  as  in 
keeping  account  of  something ;  as,  to  score  a  tally. 

3.  To  mark  or  signify  by  lines  or  notches  ;  to  keep  record 
or  account  of ;  to  set  down  ;  to  record  ;  charge. 

Nor  need  I  tallies  thy  dear  love  to  score.  Shak. 

4.  To  engrave,  as  upon  a  shield.  Rate.  Spenser. 

5.  To  gain  for  addition  to  the  score,  as  points,  runs,  etc., 
in  a  game  ;  hence,  to  win  ;  as,  to  scoi'e  a  success. 

6.  Music.  To  w  rite  out  in  score,  as  an  overture. 

7.  To  decide  the  rating  of  (a  bird)  according  to  a  standard. 
8  To  bring  to  the  mark  ready  to  start,  as  a  horse  in  a  race. 

score  (skor),  v.  i.  1.  To  keep  the  score  in  a  game. 

2.  To  make  or  count  a  point  or  points,  as  in  a  game ;  to 
tally  ;  also,  to  win  or  have  the  advantage. 

3-  To  run  up  a  score,  or  account  of  indebtedness. 

4-  To  appear  at  the  mark,  for  starting,  as  a  horse  in  a  race. 

5.  To  mark  lines,  as  by  illusion. 

scor'er  (skor'er;  201),  n.  One  that  scores. 

SCO'ri-a  (sko'rT-a;  201),  n. ;  pi.  scoriae  (-e).  [L.,  fr.  Gr. 
o-Kujpia,  fr.  dung,  ordure.]  The  refuse  from  melting 
of  metals,  reduction  of  ores,  etc.  ;  dross ;  slag ;  also,  cellu¬ 
lar,  slapgy  lava  or  a  fragmeut  of  it ;  —  usually  in  pi. 

SCO  ri-a'ceous  (-a'shws),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  scoria  ; 
consisting  of,  or  of  the  nature  of,  scoria. 

SCO  ri-fi-ca'tion(sko/iT-fi-ka'shun  ;  201), n.  [See  scorify.] 
Act,  process,  or  result  of  scorifying;  specif.,  in  assaying, 
a  process  involving  the  use  of  a  scorifier  and  consisting 
either  in  an  oxidizing  fusion  of  the  ore  or  other  product 
with  lead,  borax,  etc.,  to  produce  a  slag  and  leave  the  gold 
and  silver  in  a  lead  button,  or  in  such  a  fusion  of  the  lead 
button  (obtained  either  as  above  or  by  fusion  in  a  crucible) 
to  reduce  its  size  or  purify  it  for  cupellatiou.  In  scorifica- 
tion  the  volatile  materials  (lead  oxide)  produced  form  a 
slag,  in  cupellatiou  they  are  absorbed  by  the  cupel. 
SCO'ri-fi  er  (sko'rT-fi'er  ;  201),  n.  1.  One  that  scorifies,  as  a 
small  bow  1-shaped  cup  used  in  assaying.  See  scorification. 
2.  A  furnace  in  which  sw  eepings  contain¬ 
ing  waste  gold  or  silver  are  burnt,  prepar¬ 
atory  to  extracting  the  gold  and  silver. 

SCO'ri-form  (-f6rm),  a.  Having  the  form 
of  scoria. 

SCO'ri-fy  (-fi),  v.  t.;  sco'ri-fied  (-fid);  sco'ri-fy'ing  (-fl'Tng). 
[.vcoria  -j-  -fy:  cf.  F.  scorijier.]  To  reduce  to  scoria,  or 
slag  ;  to  subject  to  scorification. 

scorn  (sk6rn),  n.  [ME.  scoim  (cf.  ME.  scam,  fr.  OF.  es- 
cam,  of  G.  origin ;  cf.  OHG.  skern  mockery,  skei'non  to 
mock,  from  which  this  was  perh.  altered  under  influence 
of  scorn,  v.).  See  scorn,  v.]  1.  Extreme  contempt ; 

haughty  disregard  ;  disdain. 

Scorn  at  first  makes  after  love  the  more.  Shak. 

2.  An  expression  of  extreme  contempt ;  gibe;  flout.  Obs. 

Then,  if  sickly  ears  .  .  . 

Will  hear  your  idle  scorns ,  continue  then.  Shak. 

3.  An  object  of  extreme  disdain,  contempt,  or  derision. 

Thou  nmkest  us  a  reproach  to  our  neighbors,  a  scorn  and  a  de¬ 
rision  to  them  that  are  round  about  us.  Ps  xliv.  13. 

Syn.  —  Derision,  contumely,  despite,  dishonor,  mockery. 


Bcom'brl-form  skBm'hrf-fdrm 
n.  Zool  Mackerel-like. 

Scorn  brl-for'mes  (-for'mez), n. 
pi.  [NL.  J  The  Scombroidea. 
gcorae.  +  scum,  shame. 

Bcomer  -fr  scummkr. 
acomerfare,  n.  (See  scumer  ; 
fa  iik,  n.  v  v  ]  Piracy.  Obs. 
Bcomferture  +  scomfiture. 
Bcom'flsh.  Vnr.  of  scum  fish 
Bcora'fit,  n  3f  v  Discomfit  ;  de¬ 
feat  Ohs.—  Bcom'fl-ture,  n.  Obs. 
Bcomm  (skdin),  n.  [L.  scomma 
a  taunt,  jeer,  scoff, Gr.  <TKU)ppa, 
fr.  oxu>7tt«(v  to  mock,  scoff  at.  | 
Obs  1.  A  flout;  jeer;  gibe 
2.  A  buffoon. 

acorn  m&t'ic,  a.  [Gr.  (TKuippa- 
TC'O?  ]  Derisive  ;  scoffing.  Obs. 
Bcomme.  *f*  scum. 

Bcomye.  +  shame,  r. 
aeon,  fsiius.  [scone  Sco/. I 
Bcon  (skon  ;  skon).  Var.  of | 
Bconc'i-ble  (skfin'sY-b’l),  a. 
Subject  to  a  sconce,  or  fine 
Bcond'ful.  a.  (AS.  scenndfull.] 
Shameful  ;  disgraceful.  ()bs. 
Bcondllche,  a.  [AS.  sceanf/fic.] 
Shameful  :  disgraceful.  Obs. 
Bconftt.  +  SCOMFIT. 


sconke  ^  siiank. 
scon'ner.  Vnr.  of  scunner. 
scooch  ( skooch),  v  i.  To  crouch 
Dial.  U.  S.  [shade  | 

BCoog  (skdbg).  Var.  of  scuo,| 
bcooI-  School.  Ref.  Sp. 
scoole.  +  school.  [Ref  5/>.| 
Bcoon'er.  Schooner.  Obs.  4*1 
8coop(sk<5op).  Scot.  &  dial  Eng 
var.  of  scope. 

scoop  bonnet  A  bonnet  with  a 
front  shaped  somewhat  like  a 
scoop,  formerly  much  worn  by 


women. 

Bcoopt  Scooped  Ref.  Sp. 
Bcoor  (skoor).  Scot  &  dial  Eng 
var.  of  SCOUR. 

scoot.  A  scoter.  Local ,  U.  S. 
scoot.  Local  Brit,  of  schuyt. 
scoot'er.  Var  of  scoter. 
scoot'er.  n  One  that  scoots. 
Colloq.  4*  Dial. 
scop.  Obs.  pret.  of  siiape 
scop,  w.  [AS.  scop ,  see  op  )  A 
hard;  poet.  Obs.  or  Hist. 
sco 'pa  (sko'pii),  n. ;  pi.  SCOP  E 
(-pc).  [L.,  broom.]  Zool.  The 
pollen  brush  of  a  bee. 
BCo'pa-rlD  '  s  k  fi'p  d-r  Y  n), 
Chem.  A  crystalline  substance 
obtained  f  r'o  m  the  flowers  of 


broom  ( Cytisus  scoparius). 
8Co'pate(sk5'piU),o. [L  smpae , 
sropa ,  a  broom.]  Zool.  Brush¬ 
like  ;  scopiferous 
scope.  +  scoup.  to  run  :  skip. 
Bcope(skop).  Ohs.  ordial.  Eng 
var  of  scalp;  scoop. 

Bcope'ful,  a.  Extensive  ;  inclu¬ 
sive.  Obs. 

scopelaria.  4*  scapulary. 
Bcope'less.  a  See -less. 
Scopel'i-d®  ( skO-pfl'Y-de),  n. 
jd.  [NL.  See  Scopelus.]  Zool 
Syn.  of  Mvctophid.f.  See 
lantern  fish.  —  gco-pel'id 
(-Td),  n.  —  bco  pel '1-form  (-Y- 
fflrm),  a.  -  scop'e  loid  (skSp't- 
loid),  a.  Sf  n. 

Bcop'e-liflm,  n.  [Gr.  ckottcXos 
n  high  rock.l  Rockiness  Obs. 
Sccp'e-luB  ( «K5p'G-lfiB),7i.  [NL., 
fr.  Gr.  oxo ne\o<;  a  high  rock.] 
Zool.  Syn.  of  M  yctophum.  See 
lantern  fish,  must. 
sco  pet' (skC-pft').  Dial. var  of 
kscopette.  Southwestern  U.  S. 
Bcop'lc  (skfip'Tk),a.  [See -scop¬ 
ic.  1  Visual;— said  of  a  kind 
of  telegraph. 

Bcopld.  Obs.  pret.  of  scape 


Scop'i-dae  (sk5p'Y-de),  n.  pi. 
[NL.,  irreg.  fr.  Gr.  oxia  shad¬ 
ow.  1  Zool.  Family  consisting 
of  the  umbrette. 

Bco-pif'er-ous  (sko-pYl  'Zx-iis),  a. 
[L.  scopae ,  scopa ,  a  broom  4-  E. 
-/VroMs.l  Bearing  a  tuft  of 
brushlike  nairs. 

Bco'pi-form  (sko'pY-fdrm).  a. 
(L.  scopae,  scopa ,  a  broom  + 
E.  -  form. ]  Zool.  Like  a  brush. 
sco'pi-ouB,  a.  [From  scope,  n.J 
Spacious.  Obs. 

sco'pi-ped  (Bk5'pY-pSd),  a.  Sr  n. 
[L.  scopae ,  scopa ,  a  broom  -+- 
pes,  pedis,  a  foot.]  Scopuliped. 
scop'per-il  (skbn'Pr-)l),  n.  [Cf 
Icel.  skopparakringla  a  top, 
sko/>pa  to  spin  like  a  top.  ]  Obs 
or  Dial  Eng.  a  A  teetotum  ;  a 
spinning  top.  b  A  restless,  active 
creature, esp.  a  squirrel  or  lively 
child,  c  A  seton 
gcop'pet.  r.  t.  [Cf.  scoop,  v.  /.] 
To  lane  or  dip  out.  Obs. 
scops  owl  An  owl  of  the  genus 
,SV*o/<s,esp.  the  European  S.scops. 
scop'tic,  n.  A  jeer  ;  a  flout.  Obs. 
gcop'tic  (skCp'tYk).  Bcop'tl-cal 
I  (8kOp'tY-krtl),a.[Gr.0xaj7TTix6s, 


fr.  <tkio~t€lv  to  mock.]  Jest¬ 
ing  ;  jeering  ;  scoffing.  —  scop'- 
ti-cal-ly.  adv.  All  Ols.  or  It. 
Scop  u-la'rl-a(-tl-la'rY-a.llo),n. 
pl.  [NL.  SeeSCOPULA.l  Zool.  A. 
group  of  hexactinellia  sponges 
having  soopulate  spicules.  — 
scop  u-la'ri-an  (-dn),  a. 
scop  u-lif'er  ous  (-lYf'5r-MS),  a. 
[scopula  4- -ferous.]  Zool.  Bear¬ 
ing  a  scopula  or  scopulas 
acop'u  11  form'  (s  k  5  p'fl-1  Y- 
ffirm'),  a.  [scopula  4-  -form  ] 
Zool.  Like  a  small  brush. 

Scop  u-llp'e-des  (skbp'O-lYn'Y- 
dez  ),  m.  pl.  [L.  scapulae ,  pl.,  a 
little  broom  (fr.  scopae  a  broom ) 
4-  pes,  pedis,  foot.]  Zool.  A 
group  of  solitary  nonparasitic 
bees  having  a  brush  of  hairs  on 
the  hind  legs  for  collecting  pol¬ 
len  It  includes  the  carpenter 
bees  and  various  others.— scop'- 
tx-li-pedGskfSp'fl-lY-pgd'),  a.  \  n. 
scop'u-lous  (skSp'fl-lus),  a.  [L. 
scopulosus,  fr.  scopulus  a  rock, 
Gr  oxottcAo?.]  Rocky.  Obs. 
scor  +  SCORE, 
scorch  {dial,  skdeh),  v.  t.  [Cf 
scotch  to  score.]  To  cut;  score; 


scratch;  flay.  Obs  or  Dial.  Eng. 

scorch'er  (sk6r'ch5r),  n.  One 
that  scorches  ;  specif.  :  a  Any¬ 
thing  very  hot, as  a  day;  hence, 
anything  withering  or  caustic,  as 
a  rebuke  or  sarcasm,  b  One  who 
rides  or  drives  at  an  excessive 
rate  or  speed  All  Chiefly  Slang. 
8corcne.  r.  /.  [Cf.  scorch  to 
burn  J  To  scorch.  Obs 
Bcor'di-um  (s  k  6  r'd  Y-t7  m),  n. 
[NL.,  fr.  Gr.  aicop&iov  a  plant 
smelling  like  garlic,  fr.  oxopfiov 
garlic  ]  The  water  germander 
( Teucrxum  scordiutn),  having  a 
fancied  garliclike  odor.  Obs. 
score.  <]•  scour. 
scorel  +  SQUIRREL. 
score'leBB.  a.  See  -less. 
sco'rey  ( skfi'rY:  skbr'Y).  Var. 
ofscAURiK.  Scot. 

Bcorf.  •f  SCURF. 

Bcorge.  scourge,  [ceous.  f?.| 
8Co'rl-ac(sk5'r)-Hk ),a.  Scoring 
Bco'rie  (skfi'rY;  skbr'Y)  Var.  of 
scaur  I  e  Scot.  [riaceous  I 
aco'rl-ouB  (skd'rY-ws),  a.  Sco  J 
scor'kle.  r.  t.  [Cf.  scorch  to 
burn.]  To  scorch.  Obs. 
scorn.  +  shorn,  p.  p  of  shear 


food,  foot ;  out,  oil ;  chair  ;  go  ;  sing,  ii)k  ;  then,  thin  ;  nature,  verdure  (250) ;  k  =  ch  in  G.  icli,  ach  (144) ;  boN  ;  yet ;  zh  =  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Guide. 

Full  explanations  of  Abbreviations,  Signs,  etc..  Immediately  precede  the  Vocabulary. 
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scorn  (skdrn),  v.  1. ;  scorned  (skSrud) ;  scorn'ing.  [ME. 
seamen ,  fr.  OF.  escomer  to  mock,  prob.  orig.  to  deprive  of 
horns,  F.  ecorner ,  fr.  L.  ex  out,  from  -}-  cornu  horn  ;  con¬ 
fused  with  ME.  seamen  to  scorn,  fr.  OF.  escamir ,  of  G. 
origin  (see  scorn,  n.).  Cf.  horn.]  1.  To  hold  in,  or  reject 
with,  extreme  contempt ;  to  despise  ;  contemn  ;  disdain. 

I  scorn  thy  incat :  ’t  would  choke  me.  Shak 

2.  To  treat  with  extreme  contempt  ;  to  make  the  object 
of  insult ;  to  mock  ;  to  scoff  at ;  to  deride.  Now  Rare. 

To  taunt  and  scorn  you  thus  opprobriously.  Shak. 
Syn.  —  Contemn,  disdain.  See  despise. 

Scorn,  v.  i.  To  scoff  ;  to  mock ;  to  show  contumely  or  de¬ 
rision  ;  to  act  disdainfully. 

He  said  mine  eyes  were  black  and  my  hair  bluck, 

And,  now  I  am  remembered,  scorned  at  me.  Shak. 

scorn'er  (skdr'ner),  n.  One  who  scorns  ;  a  mocker, 
scorn'ful  (skbrn'fdol),  a.  1.  Full  of  scorn  or  contempt; 
contemptuous  ;  disdainful ;  —  often  with  of. 

Blessed  is  the  man  that  walketh  not  in  the  counsel  of  the  ui- 
godly,  .  .  nor  sitteth  ip  the  Beat  of  the  scornful.  Ps  i.  1. 

2.  Treated  with  scorn  ;  exciting  scorn.  Ohs.  or  R. 

The  scornful  mark  of  every  open  eye  Shak. 

Syn.  —  Contumelious,  insolent.  See  contemptuous. 

— scorn'ful-ly,  adv.  —  scorn'lul-ness,  n. 

SCOr'O-dit©  (skor'6-dit),  n.  [G.  scorodit ;  —  so  called  in 
allusion  to  its  smell  under  the  blowpipe,  fr.  Gr.  crKopoSov 
garlic.]  Min.  A  leek-green  or  brownish  mineral  in  ortho¬ 
rhombic  crystals  and  in  earthy  form.  It  is  hydrous  ferric 
arsenate,  FeAs04'2Hj0.  H.,  3.i3—4.  Sp.  gr.,  3. 1-3.3. 
Scor-p®'ni  d?9  (skor-pe'm-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  fr.  L.  scor- 
paena  a  kind  of  fish,  Gr.  (rnopnaira .]  Zool.  A  large 
family  of  marine  spiny-finned  fishes,  of  the  group  Loricati. 
They  have  a  large  head  with  usually  one  or  more  pairs  of 
spiniferous  ridges  above,  wide  gill  openings,  and  are  usu¬ 
ally  covered  with  ctenoid  scales.  The  dorsal  fin  is  usually 
supported  by  strong  spines,  which  in  some  forms  have 
poison  glands  and  inflict  severe  wounds.  They  are  most 
abundant  in  the  temperate  parts  of  the  Pacific.  Nearly  all 
are  used  for  food.  The  type  genus  is  Scor-pae'na  (-no), 
containing  numerous  species  of  warm  and  warm-temperate 
seas. -scor-pa)'nid(-nTd),  n.  scor-psa'noid  (-noid),  a.  An. 
scor'pene  (skSr'pen),  n.  [F.  scor/tene.']  A  fish  of  Scor - 
puma  or  allied  genus,  as  the  hogftsh  5.  scrofa  of  Europe, 
and  S.  guttata  of  the  coast  of  southern  California. 

Scor'pl  id  (-pT-Td),  n  [Scorpio  -f-  1st  -/<#.]  A.stron.  Any 
of  a  shower  of  meteors  whose  radiant  lies  in  Scorpio. 
Scor'pi-o  (-5),  n.  [L.]  1.  Zool .  The  typical  genus  of 
scorpions. 

2  Astron.  a  [gen. 

Rare ,  Scorpion  is  ^ 

(-6'nTs);cf.ScoRPius.]  §| 

A  southern  constella- 
tion  partly  in  the 
Milky  Way,  and  ad¬ 
joining  Libra,  picto- 
rially  represented  as 
a  scorpion  ;  the  Scor¬ 
pion.  It  contains  the  I 
bright  star  Antares.  | 
b  The  eighth  sign  of  " 
the  zodiac,  marked  1T\ 
in  almanacs.  See  sign. 
scor'pi  oid  (-oid),  a.  =  iJr 
[Gr.  oKopmoetSris  ____ 

<TKopnio<;  a  scorpion-f-  fUJIi 
«!6o?  form.]  1.  Zool.  lyi- 
Like  a  scorpion  ;  pert, 
to  the  Scorpinidea. 

2  Curved  at  the  end,  The  Constellation  Scorpio, 

like  a  scorpion’s  tail;  circinate  ;  —  chiefly  Rot .,  and  ap¬ 
plied  chiefly  to  inflorescence. 

acorpioid  cyme,  Bot..  any  type  of  cymose  inflorescence 
which  is  circinate  when  young  ;  specif.,  a  cincinnus. 
scor'pl-on  (skSr'pT-Sn),  n.  [F.,  fr.  L.  scorpio,  scorpius,  Gr. 
oxopiri'o?.]  1.  Any  of  numerous 
arachnids,  of  most  warm  and  tropi¬ 
cal  regions,  constituting  the  order 
Scorpionida,  having  an  elongated 
body  divided  into  a  cephalothorax 
and  a  segmented  abdomen,  the 
posterior  part  of  the  latter  form¬ 
ing  a  narrow  segmented  tail  (gen¬ 
erally  carried  curled  up  over  the 
back)  bearing  a  venomous  sting 
at  the  tip.  There  are  four  pairs  of 
walking  legs  and  in  front  a  pair 
of  limbs  (pedipalpi)  bearing  large 
pinchers,  and  a  pair  of  mandibles. 

They  breathe  by  lungs  and  are  vi¬ 
viparous.  Scorpions  are  nocturnal, 
and  prey  on  insects,  spiders,  etc., 
and  sometimes  enter  houses.  Some 
become  four  or  five  inches  long,  a 
few  even  eight  or  more.  Their  stmg 
is  very  severe,  though  rarely  fatal 
to  man.  Cf.  whip  scorpion. 

2.  Any  of  various  lizards,  esp.  the  5 

pine  lizard.  Local,  U.  S.  Scorpion  (Anriroctonu, 

3.  Short  for  scorpion  fish.  occi t anus),  under  side. 

4.  Bib.  A  kind  of  scourge,  prob.  <<  Chelicerae  ;  h  Pedi- 

one  armed  with  metal  points.  nalpi  ;  c  First  Pair  of 

1  fx'inns  xii  11  Legs,  jj  Comb  or  Pee- 
c  r  ii/  1  A ln9s  xu*  „  ten  ;  l  Stigmata  ;  s  Sting. 
6.  [cu/>.]  Astron.  =  Scorpio,  2.  *6*6 

6.  Antiq.  An  ancient  military  engine  for  throwing  stones, 
etc.;  orig.,  a  catapult ;  later,  an  onager. 


scorpion  bug.  A  water  scorpion, 
scorpion  fisn.  Any  fish  of  the  family  Scorpaemdae. 
scorpion  fly.  Any  species  of  Panorpu.  See  Mecoptera. 
Scor  pi  on'i-da  (skbr'pT-bn'T-dti),  ii .  pi.  [NL.]  Zool.  The 
order  of  Arachnida  constituted  by  the  true  scorpions, 
scorpion  lobster.  Any  slender  burrowing  crustacean  of 
the  family  Thalassinidae. 

Scorpion  plant  a  A  Javanese  orchid  ( Remmthera  arach¬ 
nitis)  having  white  flowers  somewhat  resembling  a  large 
spider,  b  The  scorpion  thorn. 

scorpion  senna  A  vellow-flowered  fabaceous  shrub 
( Coronif/a  einerus)  having  a  slender  jointed  pod,  like  a 
scorpion’s  tail.  The  leaves  are  said  to  yield  a  dye  like 
indigo,  and  to  be  used  sometimes  to  adulterate  senna. 
Scorpion  shell.  Any  of  numerous  tamioglossate  gas¬ 
tropods  of  the  genus  Pteroceras  of  the 
family  Strombid;c*,  which  have  the 
outer  lip  of  the  aperture  produced 
into  a  series  of  long,  curved  spines.  N 
scor 'pi  on’s- tall  (skbr'pT-fmz-),  n.  ^ 

Any  fabaceous  plant  of  the  genus 
Scorpiurus ; —  so  called  in  allusion  to 
the  circinately  coiled  pod. 
scorpion  thorn.  A  thorny  broom 
( Genista  scorpius)  of  southern  Europe. 

Scor  pi  u'rus  (skdr'pT-u'rfts),  n.  [L., 
a  kind  of  plant,  fr.  Gr.  crKopnt.ovpo<;  ; 

(TKOpTno?  scorpion  -f-  ovpa  tail.]  Bot. 

A  genus  of  fabaceous  herbs  of  the 
Mediterranean  region  and  the  Canary 
Islands,  having  contorted  pods.  They  ^^7 

have  simple  leaves  and  small  yellow 
flowers  on  naked  peduncles.  Scorpion  Shell  ( Pte - 

Sco^zo-ne'ra  (skor'zo-ne'rd),  n.  [NL.,  rocerus  chirugra). 
fr.  Sp.  escorzonera  snakeweed,  prob.  fr.  escuerzo  a  kind  of 
toad  formerly  thought  to  be  venomous  ;  —used  against  ven¬ 
omous  bites.]  Bot.  A  large  genus  of  cichoriaceous  herbs 
of  middle  and  southern  Europe.  They  have  narrow  leaves 
and  solitary  heads  of  yellow  flowers  on  long  peduncles, 
with  plumose  pappus  and  ribbed,  beakless  achenes.  S 
hispanica  is  the  black  salsify. 

scot  (skot),  n.  i  Prob.  of  Scand.  orig. ;  cf.  I  cel.  shot ;  or 
OF.  escot,  F.  ecot,  LL.  scottum ,  scotuin,  from  a  kindred 
German  word;  akin  to  AS.  scot,  and  E.  shot ,  shoot ;  cf.  AS. 
sceotan  to  shoot,  to  contribute.  See  shoot;  cf.  shot.]  A 
portion  of  money  assessed  or  paid  ;  a  tax  or  contribution  ; 
mulct ;  fine.  —  scot  and  lot.  a  A  parish  assessment  formerly 
laid  on  subjects  in  Great  Britain  according  to  their  ability, 
b  Fig.,  obligations  of  every  kind  regarded  collectively. 

Experienced  men  of  the  world  know  very  well  that  it  is  host 
to  pay  scot  awl  lot  as  they  go  along.  Emerson 

Scot,  a.  [L.  Scoli,  Scott i,  pi.  ;  cf.  AS.  Scotia ,  pi.  Scottas , 
Sceottas. ]  1.  One  of  a  Gaelic  people  of  northern  Ireland 

who  settled  in  Scotland  about  the  5th  century. 

2.  A  native  or  inhabitant  of  Scotland  ;  a  Scotchman, 
scotch  (sk5ch),  v.  t.  ;  scotched  (sk5cht) ;  scotching.  [Cf. 
E.  dial,  scote  a  prop,  and  Walloon  ascot  a  prop,  ascoier  to 
prop.]  To  prop  or  bolster  up ;  esp.,  to  block  with  a  wedge, 
chock,  etc.,  as  a  wheel,  to  prevent  rolling  or  slipping, 
scotch,  n.  A  chock,  wedge,  prop,  or  other  support,  to  pre¬ 
vent  slipping  or  rolling  ;  as,  a  scotch  for  a  wheel  or  a  log. 
scotch,  v.  t.  [Earlier  scorch,  prob.  fr.  score,  v.,  influenced 
by  scorch ;  or  OF.  escorchier.  See  scorch.]  1.  To  cut  su¬ 
perficially  :  to  wound  ;  score ;  scratch. 

We  have  scotched  the  snake,  not  killed  it.  Shak. 
2.  To  dry  (the  air),  as  a  steam  radiator, 
scotched  collops  (skScht),  Cookery,  a  dish  of  beef  or  veal  cut 
thin,  or  minced,  beaten  flat,  and  stewed  with  onion,  etc. 
scotch,  n.  1  A  slight  cut  or  incision  ;  a  notch  ;  a  score. 
2.  A  ground  line  marked  for  a  game,  as  hopscotch. 
Scotch  (sk5ch),  a.  [From  Scottish.]  Of  or  pertaining  to 
Scotland,  its  language,  or  its  inhabitants  ;  Scottish. 

Scotch  asphodel,  a  melanthaceous  herb  (Tojieldia  palustris) 
of  the  north  tenqierate  zone,  having  a  dense  raceme  of 
small  green ish  flowers.  —  S.  attorney,  any  tropical  plant  of 
the  genus  C/usia ,  in  allusion  to  their  habit  of  squeezing  the 
life  out  of  the  trees  which  they  envelop.  —  S.  barley,  hulled 
barley.  —  S.  blessing,  a  vigorous  rebuke  ;  a  scolding.  Dial. 
—  S.  bluebell,  the  harebell.  —  s.  boiler.  See  boiler,  3.—  S. 
bonnets,  a  The  fairy-ring  mushroom,  b  The  garden  cap¬ 
sicum.— S.  boot,  an  instrument  of  torture  by  which  the 
legs  were  crushed.  —  S.  bowl,  a  somewhat 
shallow  cooking  bowl  or  kettle  (see  //- 
lust.).—  S.  broom,  the  common  broom. 

U.  S.  —  S.  broth,  a  rich  soup  made  from 
beef  or  mutton  and  vegetables,  and  thick¬ 
ened  with  cooked  barley.  —  S.  cambric,  a 
fine  cotton  fabric  resembling  linen  cam¬ 
bric.—  S.  cap.  U.  S.  a  The  wild  black  rasp- 


Scotch  Bowl. 


berry,  b  The  salmonberry.  —  S.  carpet,  ingrain  carpet 
—  so  called  from  being  much  made  in  Scotland.  —  S.  catch 
or  snap.  Music,  the  rhythmic  division  of  a  beat  into  a  short 
tone  followed  by  a  longer,  the  pH  reverse  of  the  com¬ 
mon  dotted-note  rhythm:— as  in  V  crocus,  a  lilac- 

flowered  species  of  crocus  ( Crocus  hiflorus).  —  S.  curl'ies 
(kur'ITz),  a  variety  of  kale.  —  S.  deerhound,  the  true  deer¬ 
hound  (see  deerhound).  — s.  dipper.  S.  duck,  the  bufflehead 
duck.  Local,  U.  S.  —  S.  dumpling,  a  codfish  stomach  stuffed 
with  chopped  cod  liver  and  meal  and  boiled.  —  S.  elder,  a 
kind  of  tobacco.  —  S.  fiddle,  the  itch.  Lou  .  —  S.  fingering, 
a  loose  woolen  yarn  much  used  in  knitting.  —  S.  fir,  the 
Scotch  pine.  —  S.  foursome,  Coif,  a  four-ball  match  ;  —  incor¬ 
rectly  so  called.  —  S.  gambit.  See  1st  chess,  1.  —  S.  grass.  = 
Para  grass  a  --  S.  hands,  a  pair  of  small  paddles  for  cutting 
and  handling  butter.  —  S.  hearth.  =  ore  hearth.  —  S.  heath, 
a  The  common  heather  ;  —  so  called  in  the  United  States, 
b  The  European  heath  Erica  cinerea.  —  S.  Justinian,  King 
David  I.  (1124-53)  of  Scotland.- S.  kale,  a  kind  of  kale  or 
borecole  with  light  green,  tightly  curled  leaves.  —  S.  lov- 
age,  the  apiaceous  plant  Ligusticum  scoticum.—  S.  marriage, 
Lnu\  a  common-law  marriage.  —  S.  mercury,  the  common 


scornd  Scorned.  Ref.  s j>. 

scorn'ing.  p.  pr.  8r  vb.  n.  of 

SCORN. 

scorn 'ly,  adv.  Scornfully.  Obs. 
scorn'y.  a  a  Deserving  scorn  ; 
paltry.  Obs.  b  Scornful.  Dial. 
■  corp.  +  SK  RIP.  I  SC  A  U  PER.  I 

scor'per  (sk5r'pfr).  Var.  of | 
acor'pi-ac  (sk6r'pT-ak),«.  [Cf. 
scorpion.]  Scorpionlike.  Obs. 
Scor-pid'i-dae  (skbr-pYd'Y-de), 
n.pl.  [NL.,  fr.  Scorpis,  name  of 
a  genus.]  Zool.  A  small  family 
of  snuamipinnate  fishes  of  the 
Pacific  Ocean  having  a  deep, 
compressed  body,  well-devel¬ 
oped  teeth,  and  single  dorsal  fin 
scor-pid'l-on,  n.  [Gr.  <r#cop7u'- 
6iov.l  Mil.  A  scorpion.  Obs. 
Scor'pl-i,  n.  See  Scorpius. 


scor  pi-oi'dal  (-oi'ddl),  a.  Scor- 

pioid. 

Scor'  pi-oi'de-afskdr'  pY-oi'dJM  \ 
n  pi.  [NL.  Cf.  scorpjoid 
Zobt.=  Scorpionida.  [thorn 
scorpion  broom  =  scorpion  . 
Scor  pi  o'nes  l-5'nez),  n.  pi 
[NL.]  Zool.  =  Scorpionida. 
scorpion  grass.  =  foroet-me- 
not  a. 

Scorpion’s  Heart  See  Antares. 
scorpion  spider.  Any  one  of  the 
Pedipalpida. 

scorpion  weed.  The  tropical  he¬ 
liotrope  Hehotronnim  indteum. 
scor'pi-on-wort/  (s  k  6  r'p  Y-u  n- 
wflrt'),  n.  a  A  fabaceous  plant 
(.0  r  nit  h  opu  s  scor  pi  oid  es)  of 
southern  Europe.having  slender 
curved  pods  b  Scorpion  grass. 
Scor'pi-us  (skfir'pY-Ca).  n.  ;  yen. 


Scott  pi  1  (-T).  [L.,  a  scorpion.] 

Astron.  The  constellation  Scor¬ 
pio.  In  designating  stars  Scor- 
pii,  instead  of  Scorpionis,  is  usu¬ 
ally  used  ns  the  genitive, 
ecorse  (skfirs  ;  skors).  ».  «.•  v. 
[Orig.  uncert.  ;  cl.  cons  a  bnr- 
gam.]  Barter  :  exchange  ;  trade. 
Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 
scorse.  i\  t.  To  chase.  Obs. 
scors'er,  n.  A  (horse)  dealer. 
Obs.  [monger.  Obs.  I 

gcor-ta'tor.  n.  [B.J  A  whore-! 
scor'ta-to-ry  (skdr'D>-ti*;-rY),  a. 
[L.  scortatoi  a  fornicator,  deriv. 
of  scortum  a  prostitute.]  Lewd 
Bcor'vy.  +  scurvy. 
scot.  r.  i.  1  To  pay  scot. 

2.  To  participate  :  share.  Ohs. 
Scot  Abbr.  Scotch  ;  Scotland; 
Scottish. 


scot'ale  ( skflt'al).  scot'al  (-rtl), 
n.  0.  Eng.  Law.  A  local  contri¬ 
bution  formerly  levied  by  the 
sheriff  for  his  own  emolument 
Bco't&re  (skC'tar'),  w.  See 

petrography. 

scotch,  r.  i.  ref.  scotch  to 
score.]  To  notch ;  also,  to  wedge 
firmly;  hence,  to  check  (one’s 
self).  Obs. 

Scotch'er  y  (s  k  8  c  h'?  r-Y),  n. 
Scottish  character, 
acotch'-hop  per.  n.  Hopscotch. 
Scotch' -I 'rigb.  a.  Of  both  Scot¬ 
tish  and  Irish  extraction.  —  ;/. 
id.  Persons  of  Scottish  and 
Irish  extraction  ;  often,  specif., 
Orangemen. 

scote  (skdt),  n.  8r  v.  [Cf.  scotch 
to  prop.]  Prop  ;  scotch.  Dial. 
Eng. 


foxglove.  —  Scotch  mile.  See  mile.  — S.  mist,  a  dense  mist,  like 
fine  rain.  —  S.  nightingale,  sedge  warbler.  Eng.  —  S.  oath, 
an  oath  taken  merely  with  adjuration  by  invocation  oi  the 
deity  with  uplifted  hand.  Eng.  —  S.  pebble,  cryptociystal- 
line  quartz  (agate,  chalcedony,  etc.)  of  various  colors,  oc¬ 
curring  abundantly  in  parts  of  Scotland  in  the  form  of 
pebbles,  which  are  cut,  polished,  and  used  for  ornament. 

—  S.  pine,  a  valuable  pine  ( Pinus  sylvestris)  of  northern 
Europe,  with  spreading  or  pendulous  branches  and  short, 
rigid,  twisted  leaves.  Its  hard  yellow  wood  is  one  of  the 
most  valuable  of  European  timbers,  being  known  in  car¬ 
pentry  as  northern  pine,  yellow  fir,  red  fir,  Scotch  fir,  and 
red  deal.  —  S.  pink,  the  pheasant  s-eye  pink.  —  S.  reel  See 
1st  reel,  1  a  —  S.  rose,  a  very  thorny  species  of  rose  (Rosa 
spinosissima),  of  Europe  and  Asia,  with  usually  nine  small 
leaflets,  pink  or  white  flowers,  and  globose  black  fruit.— 
S.  snap.  Music.  See  Scotch  catch.  —  S.  stone.  =  Ayr  stone. 
— S.  teal,  the  bufflehead  duck.  Local,  U.  S.  —  S.  terrier,  the 
Scottish  terrier.  —  S.  thistle,  any  of  several  European  this¬ 
tles,  as  the  cotton  thistle,  the  musk  thistle,  or  the  spear 
thistle,  used  as  national  emblems  of  Scotland.  —  S.  topaz,  a 
kind  of  cairngorm  resembling  yellow'  topaz.  —  S.  trowel, 
a  square  trowel.  —  S.  troy  weight.  See  troy  weight.  —  s. 
whisky,  whisky  having  a  certain  smoky  flavor.  See  whisky. 

—  S.  whist,  a  game,  played  with  a  pack  of  3l>  cards,  in  which 
the  jack  (the  best  trump)  counts  11,  ace  4,  king  3,  queen  2, 
and  ten  In.  There  is  an  add  it  iunal  c<  unt  for  cards.  Fort} 
one  points  make  a  game.  —  S.  woodcock,  scrambled  eggs  on 
buttered  toast  spread  with  anchovy  paste. 

Scotch  (skocli),  n.  1.  Collectively,  the  people  of  Scotland  ; 
the  Scots.  Accordingto  Ripley,  the  Scotch  comprise  three 
ethnic  types  :  a  tall,  red-blond,  heavily  built  type,  indicat¬ 
ing  Teutonic  descent ;  a  tall,  dark  type,  also  heavy,  derived 
from  the  Gaelic-speaking  Celts  ;  and  a  short,  dark,  curly- 
haired  type  representing  an  original  Iberian  population. 
The  Lowlanders  represent  a  predominant  strain  of  the 
Teutonic,  the  Highlanders  of  the  Celtic,  blood. 

2.  The  dialect  or  dialects  of  English  spoken  by  the  people 
of  Scotland.  Cf.  Gaelic,  n. 

3.  Short  for  Scotch  whisky.  Cant. 

SCOtch'ing,  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  of  scotch.  Specif.:  11.  Masonry. 
Act  of  dressing  stone  with  a  pick  or  pointed  instrument. 
Scotch'man  (skbch'mftn),  n.  ;  pi.  -men  (-m£u).  1.  A  na¬ 

tive  or  inhabitant  of  Scotland  ;  a  Scot ;  a  Scotsman. 

2.  [/.  c.]  Naut.  a  A  piece  of  metal  or  wood,  or  a  cover  of 
canvas  or  stiff  hide,  placed  on  shrouds  and  other  rigging  to 
prevent  chafing ;  chafing  gear,  b  A  ring  in  an  eye  on  a 
piece  of  metal  seized  to  a  stay  or  shroud,  used  to  hook 
a  tackle  into  or  to  lead  a  rope  through. 

3.  The  bufflehead  duck.  Local,  U.  S. 

SCO'ter  (sko'ter),  n.  [Cf.  dial,  scote,  scoot%  to  run  away, 
to  hurry  off.]  Any  of  several  sea  ducks 
constituting  the  genus  Oidemia ,  inhabit¬ 
ing  the  northern  coasts  of  the 
Old  and  New  World  and  oc 
curring  also  on  some  larger 
inland  waters  ;  a  surf  duck, 

The  species,  usually  called 

cools  in  America,  but  not  to  *  — 

be  confounded  w  ith  the  true 
coots  (genus  Fulica).  have  ^ 

the  plumage  chiefly  black  in  Scoter  (Oidemia  amert cana). 
the  adult  male  and  dusky  brown  in  the  female  and  young, 
with  or  without  white  markings.  They  feed  mostly  on 
marine  animals,  and  their  flesh  is  tough  and  rank.  The 
commonest  American  species  are  the  white-winged  and 
surf  scoters  (see  these  terms).  On  the  British  coasts  0. 
nigra ,  without  white  markings,  is  the  common  scoter. 
SCOt'-free'  (87),  a.  Without  payment  of  scot ;  untaxed  , 
hence,  unhurt;  clear;  safe. 

SCO'ti-a  (8ko'shT-ri),  v.  [L.,  fr.  Gr.  tjKorio.  darkness,  a 
sunken  molding  in  the  base  of  a  pillar,  so  called  from  the 
dark  shadow'  it  casts,  fr.  <tkotov  darkness.]  Arch.  A  con¬ 
cave  molding  used  especially  in  classical  architecture,  as 
in  the  base  of  a  column.  Cf.  cavetto.  See  molding,  Jllust. 
Sco'tism  (sko'tlz’m),  n.  The  doctrines  of  (Joannes)  Duns 
Scotus,  a  Franciscan  Scholastic  (d.  1308),  called  the  Subtle 
Doctor.  The  chief  significance  of  Scotism  is  its  emphasis 
of  individual  w  ill  and  efficiency,  as  opposed  to  Thomism. 

—  Sco'tist  (  tTst),  11.  —  Sco-tis'tic  (sko-tls'tlk).  Sco-tis'- 
tl  cal  (  tl-kdl),  a. 

Scotland  Yard'  (skbtldnd).  A  short  street  off  Whitehall 
in  London,  for  a  long  time  (until  1890)  the  headquarters  of 
the  Metropolitan  Police,  now  located  at  New  Scotland 
Yard  on  the  Thames  Embankment.  Hence,  figurativel}  , 
the  Metropolitan  Police  force  at  headquarters,  esp.  the  de¬ 
tective  department.  —  Scot  land  Yard'er  (yar'dSr). 
SCOt'O-graph  Uk5t'o-graf),  n.  [Gr.  oxoto?  darkness  -f- 
-graph.~\  a  An  instrument  for  writing  in  the  dark,  or  w  ith¬ 
out  seeing,  b  Physics.  A  radiograph, 
scot'o-my  (sk5t'6-mT),  n.  [NL.  scotomia ,  fr.  Gr.  crxoTtojua 
dizziness,  fr.  okotovv  to  darken,  fr.  cr/coros  darkness.] 

1.  Dizziness  with  dimness  of  sight.  Obs.  Lav  franc. 

2.  Med.  Obscuration  of  the  field  of  vision  due  to  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  a  dark  8  pot  before  the  eye. 

Scots  (skbts),  a.  [For  older  Scottis  Scottish.  See  Scot¬ 
tish.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Scotch  ;  Scottish;  Scotch  ; 
as,  Scots  law  ;  a  pound  Scots  (Is.  8d.). 

Scots  Greys,  a  famous  regiment  of  dragoons  in  the  British 
army,  raised  in  Scotland  about  1683;  — so  called  from  the 
gray  chargers  ridden  by  all  the  members.  It  is  now'  the 
Second  Dragoons,  or  Royal  Scots  Greys.  —  S.  Guards.  Mil. 
See  guard,  n.,  6  b.  —  S.  money,  the  money  of  Scotland  pre¬ 
vious  to  its  union  w'ith  England.  See  3d  pound,  3  b  :  shil¬ 
ling,  2  a  :  penny,  2  b  — S.  pine.  Var.  of  Scotch  pine. 
Scots  (skots),  7i.  The  Scottish  language  or  dialect. 

Scot'ti  cisrn  (skbt'T-sTz’m),  n.  [L.  Scot(l)icus  Scottish.] 
An  idiom, or  mode  of  expression,  peculiar  to  Scottish  people. 
Scot'ti-cize  (-slz),  v.  t. ;  -cized  (-sizd) ;  -ciz'ing  (-sizing). 
To  cause  to  be  or  become  like  the  Scotch  ;  to  make  Scottish. 


acoth.  >\  t.  To  shroud  in  dark- 
ne>H.  Obs.  [Scotland.  Poetic. \ 
Sco'ti-a  (sko't.hY-6),  n.  [L.]| 
Scot'ic  (skfit'Yk),  a.  Of  or  pert 
to  the  Scots,  esp.  the  original 
Scots  of  Ireland. 

Scot'i-ce(8kht'Y-sP).or/r  [NL.] 
In  Scotch  fashion  or  language- 
sco-ti'no  (skfJ-t  5'n  6),  n.  [It 
scotano,  cotmo.]  The  Venetian 
sumac  ;  also,  its  dried  leaves. 
Scot'ize  (skOt'Iz),  v.  i.  To  imi¬ 
tate  the  Scottish  :  Eccl.  Hist.,  to 
follow  the  Scottish  Presbyteri¬ 
ans  in  opposing  prelacy, 
scot  o-din'i-a  (skSt'fi-dYn'Y-ri  ; 
-dl'nY-d),  n.  JNL.  ;  Gr.  a  kotos 
darkness  4-  Steov  whirling.] 
Med.  Dizziness  with  headache 
and  impairment  of  sight. 


sco-to'ma  (sko-td'md),  n.  [L., 
fr.  Gr.  aKOTojpa.)  Med.  Scot- 
omy.  [with  scotomy.  05*.  I 
scot  o  mat'i-cal,  a.  A'fiectedl 
scot'o-scope  (sk5t'0-sk6p:  sk5'- 
tS-),  »i.  [Gr.  ctxotos  darkness  4- 
- scope  ]  An  instrument  for  dis¬ 
closing  objects  in  the  dark  or  in 
a  faint  light.  [Scotchman.! 
Scots'man  (skOts'nuIn),  n.  A| 
scott  ( akfit).  m.  Lumber  Trade. 
A  verv  defective  piece  of  lum¬ 
ber,  the  lowest  grade. 
Scott'-con-nect  ed,  a.  Elcc.  = 
T-conxected. 

scot'ter-ing  (s  k  5  t'P  r-Y  ng),«. 
The  burning  of  a  wnd  of  pease 
straw  at  the  end  of  harvest.  Obs. 
!1  Scot'ti-ce  (sk5t'Y-«?).  Var.  of 

SCOTICK. 


ale,  senate,  care,  Am,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofa ;  ©ve, 

U  Forelgi 


$vent,  find,  recent,  maker;  Ice,  Ill;  old,  6bey,  orb,  ddd,  s6ft,  connect;  use,  unite,  urn,  up,  circus,  menu; 
n  Word.  +  Obsolete  Variant  of.  4-  combined  with.  =  equals. 
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Scottish  Terrier. 


Scot'ti-ly  (akSt'T-fi),  r.  t. ;  -fied  (-fid);  -fy'ing  (fi'Yng,. 
[L.  Scot(l)icus  Scottish  +  E.  -fy.]  To  Scotticize.  —  Scot - 
tl-U-ca'tioa  (-fl-ka'sliSn),  71. 

Scot'tish  ( -Isli),  «■  [From  Scot  a  Scotchman;  cf.  AS. 
Scyttisc,  ami  E.  Scotch,  a.,  Scots,  a.]  Of  or  pertaining 
to  the  inhabitants  of  Scotland,  their  country,  their  lan¬ 
guage,  or  their  literature ;  Scotch  ;  as,  Scottish  industry  or 
economy;  a  Scottish  chief ;  a  Scottish  dialect. 

Scottish  Episcopal  Church.  See  Episcopal  Church  in  Scot- 
/ant/,  the ,  under  episcopal,  u.  —  S.  Ho'garth  (lio'garthl, 
David  Allan  (1744-%) ;  —  so  called  because  of  his  sketches, 
bordering  on  caricature,  of  Italian  manners,  esp.  at  Rome 
during  the  carnival.  — s.  rite,  Freemasonry,  the  ceremonial 
observed  by  one  of  the  masonic  systems,  called  in  full  the 
Ancient  and  Accepted  Scottish  rite  ;  also,  the  system  it- 
self,  which  confers  thirty-three  degrees,  of  which  the  First 
three  are  nearly  identical  with  those  of  the  York  rite. — 
8.  school,  Philos.,  a  group  of  Scottish  philosophers  includ¬ 
ing  Thomas  Reid  (1710-%),  James  Oswald  (1727-03),  James 

Beattie  ^ - ’’  ■  -- .  — 

Brow 
W  in 

71),  and  James  McCosh  (1811-94).  The  characteristic'  doc- 
trine  of  the  school  was  natural  realism  (which  see). —  S. 
Solomon,  the,  James  VI.  of  Scotland  and  I.  of  England  ;  — 
so  called  in  jest.  —  S.  terrier,  one  of  a  breed  of  long-bodied, 
short-legged  terriers  orig¬ 
inating  in  the  Scottish 
Highlands,  and  noted  for 
intelligence  and  courage. 

Their  very  rough  wiry  coat 
is  usually  iron  gray,  griz¬ 
zled,  or  black;  they  should 
carry  the  tail  erect, 
scoun'drel  (skoun'drel),  n. 

[Prob.  fr.  E.  dial,  scunner , 
scouner ,  to  loathe,  shrink 
with  fear,  akin  to  AS.  scu- 
nian  to  shun.  Sue  shun.] 

A  mean,  worthless  fellow  ; 
a  rascal ;  a  villain  ;  a  man  without  honor  or  virtue. 
SCOlin'drel,  a.  Low  ;  base  ;  mean  ;  scoundrelly. 
SCOUn'drel-ly,  «.  Characteristic  of  a  scoundrel  ;  rascally, 
scour  (skour),  v.  i.  ;  scoured  (skourd) ;  scour'ino.  [OF. 
escorre ,  escourre ,  to  run  out  or  forth,  fr.  L.  excurrere  to 
run  forth.  Cf.  excursion.]  To  run  swiftly  ;  to  rove  or 
range  in  pursuit  or  search  of  something  ;  to  scamper, 
scour,  v.  t.  To  pass  over,  or  traverse,  swiftly  (the  ground, 
a  region,  etc.);  also,  to  go  over  or  through  carefully  and 
thoroughly  in  or  as  if  in  search  of  something;  as, to  scour  the 
coast  in  search  of  a  vessel  ;  to  scour  a  book  for  quotations. 

Not  bo  when  swift  Camilla  scours  the  plain.  Pope. 
scour,  v.  t.  [Akin  to  LG.  schuren,  D.  schuren ,  schueren, 
G.  scheuei'n ,  Dan.  skure ,  Sw.  skura;  all  possibly  fr.  LL. 
escurare ,  fr.  L.  ex  -j-  curare  to  take  care  :  cf.  OF.  escurer 
to  clean.  Cf  cure.]  1.  To  rub  hard,  esp.  with  something 
rough,  for  the  purpose  of  cleansing ;  to  make  clean  anil 
bright  by  friction  ;  as,  to  scour  knives. 

2.  To  cleanse  from  grease,  dirt,  etc.,  by  rubbing  or  scrub¬ 
bing  in  some  liquid  ;  as,  to  scour  wool,  articles  of  dress,  etc. 

3.  To  cleanse  or  clear,  as  by  a  powerful  current  of  water  ; 
to  Hush  ;  as,  to  scour  a  ditch. 

4.  Fig. :  To  remove  as  if  by  rubbing  or  cleaning  ;  esp.,  to 
carry  off  or  sweep  away,  as  by  a  flood  ;  as,  to  scour  the  in¬ 
vaders  from  the  land. 

6.  To  purge;  as,  to  scour  a  horse  ;  also,  fig.,  to  cause  the 
evacuation  of,  as  by  purging. 

6  To  free  (wheat)  from  dust,  etc.,  before  milling. 

7.  Leather.  To  take  the  flesh  from  (a  hide)  by  rubbing,  etc. 
to  scour  the  cramp  ring,  to  wear  fetters ;  to  lie  in  chains. 
Thieves'  Cant. 

scour,  v.  i.  1.  To  clean  anything  by  rubbing.  Shak. 

2.  To  cleanse  anything,  esp.  in  a  liquid. 

Warm  water  is  softer  than  cold,  for  it  scoureth  better.  Bacon. 

3.  To  become  clean  and  smooth  or  bright  by  rubbing. 

4  To  be  purged  freely  ;  to  have  a  diarrhea. 

Scour,  n.  [See  scour  to  rub,  purge.]  1.  Act  of  scouring  ; 
spec  if.,  scouring  action  of  a  current  of  water. 

2.  Diarrhea  or  dysentery,  as  in  cattle  ;  — usually  in  pi. 

3.  A  place  scoured,  specif,  one  scoured  by  running  water. 

4.  Sulphuric  Acid  Manuf  A  scar. 

6.  The  cleansing  agent  used  in  scouring  wool,  or  the  like. 
6.  A  large  draft,  as  of  liquor.  Scot. 

SCOUT'age  (skour'aj),  n.  Refuse  liquid  after  scouring, 
scourge  (skflrj),  v.  t.  it-  i.  ;  scourged  (skQrjd);  scourg'ing 
(skfir'juig).  [ME.  scoQi)rgen ,  OF.  escorgier ,  L.  excoriare 
to  excoriate.  See  excoriate.]  1- To  whip;  lash;  flog. 

2.  To  punish  or  afflict  with  severity  ;  to  chastise;  to  afflict, 
esp.  for  sins  or  faults  and  with  the  purpose  of  correction. 

Whom  the  Lord  loveth  he  chasteneth,  and  scourgeth  every  son 
whom  he  receiveth.  Hcb  xii.  6. 

To  scourge  and  impoverish  the  people  Brougham 
scourge,  n.  [ME.  sco(u)rge ,  scurge ,  OF.  escorge ,  fr.  es¬ 
corgier  to  scourge  ;  cf.  OF.  Sscorgiee  a  scourge,  F.  ecour- 
gee,  escourgie.  See  scourge,  t\]  1.  A  lash,  switch,  or 

whip,  esp.  one  used  to  inflict  pain  or  punishment. 


2.  A  means  of  inflicting  punishment,  vengeance,  or  suffer¬ 
ing  ;  hence,  a  punishment ;  also,  an  infliction  or  affliction; 
as,  a  scourge  of  mosquitoes  or  of  adversity. 

What  scourge  for  perjury 

Can  this  dark  monarchy  afford  false  Clarence?  Shak 
Scourge  of  God,  Attila,  king  of  the  Huns.  —  S.  of  Princes,  Are- 
tmo  (1492-1557),  the  Italian  satirist, 
scouring  (skour'Ing),  p.  pr.  it-  vb.  n.  of  scour.  —  scouring 
ball,  a  ball  composed  of  detergents  for  removing  stains  from 
cloth.  —  s.  barrel,  a  tumbling  barrel  (which  see).  —  s.  cinder, 
basic  slag  produced  in  the  iron  blast  furnace, rich  in  ferrous 
oxide,  which  attacks  the  furnace  lining  by  taking  silica 
from  it.  —  b.  rush.the  common  horsetail  Equisetum  hyemale , 
used,  esp.  in  Europe,  as  a  scouring  material ;  the  Dutch 
rush.  —  s.  stock,  Woolen  Manuf. ,  a  kind  of  fulling  mill. 
Bcour'ings  (-Ingz),  n.  pi.  Refuse  removed  in  scouring; 
specif.,  refuse  removed  in  scouring  grain, 
scour 'way'  (-wa'),  n.  (Jeol .  A  channel  formed  by  a  strong 
current  ;  esp.,  one  of  the  channels  of  temporary  streams 
associated  with  margins  of  Pleistocene  ice  sheets, 
scouse  (skous),  n.  [Cf.  lobscouse.]  Naut.  A  sailor’s  baked 
dish.  Bread  scouse  contains  no  meat.  See  lobscouse. 
scout  (skout),  v.  t. ;  scout'ed  ;  scout'ing.  [Cf.  Ieel.  skiit a 
a  taunt,  skutu  to  jut  out,  skota  to  shove,  skjota  to  shoot,  to 
shove.  See  shoot.]  To  reject  with  contempt,  as  some¬ 
thing  absurd  ;  to  treat  with  ridicule  ;  to  flout ;  as,  to  scout 
an  idea  or  a  person.  “  Flout  ’em  and  scout  ’em.”  Shak. 
scout,  v.  i.  To  scoff  ;  —  with  at ;  as,  to  scout  at  religion. 
SCOUt,  n.  [ME.  scoute ,  OF.  escouie  scout,  spy,  fr.  escouter , 
escolter,  to  listen,  to  hear,  F.  Scout er,  fr.  L.  auscultare ,  to 
hear  with  attention,  to  listen  to.  See  auscultation.]  1.  A 
person  sent  out  to  gain  and  bring  in  tidings  ;  esp.,  Mil.  it* 
iVr/r.,  a  soldier  or  vessel  sent  out  in  war  to  reconnoiter,  and 
gain  information  of  the  whereabouts,  movements,  and  con¬ 
dition  of  the  enemy, or  one  intended  for  use  on  such  service. 

2.  Mil.  A  member  of  an  organization  composed  of  Filipi¬ 
nos,  with  officers  detailed  from  the  officers  and  enlisted 
men  of  the  regular  army,  which  serves  as  an  auxiliary  mil¬ 
itary  force  of  the  United  States  in  the  Philippine  Islands  ; 
—  commonly  called  the  Philippine  scouts. 

3.  Act  of  scouting,  reconnoitering,  or  keeping  a  lookout. 

While  the  rat  is  on  the  scout.  Cowper. 

4.  A  reconnoitering  party.  Obs. 

5  A  watchman  or  constable.  Obs. 

6  A  college  student’s  or  undergraduate’s  servant; — so 
called  at  Oxford,  England  ;  — at  Cambridge  called  a  gyp  ; 
and  at  Dublin,  a  skip.  Canl. 

7 •  In  cricket,  rounders,  etc.,  a  fielder  who  plays  at  a  con¬ 
siderable  distance  from  the  batsman.  Local ,  Eng. 

Syn.  —  See  emissary. 

scout,  v.  i.  [ME.  scouten  ;  cf.  OF.  escouter  to  hear.  See 
scout,  ?i.]  1.  To  look  or  search.  Obs. ,  exc.,  specif., 

Chiefly  Mil.,  to  go  about  to  explore  a  region  or  country  or 
to  obtain  information  of  the  movements  of  an  enemy  ;  to 
act  as  a  scout  ;  also,  rarely,  to  keep  watch. 

Scout  far  and  wide  into  the  realm  of  night  Milton 
2.  To  go  out  seeking  or  watching  for  something;  — with 
for  ;  as,  he  spent  the  day  scouting  for  work.  Colloq. 
SCOUt,  v.  t.  1.  To  observe,  watch,  look  for,  or  follow,  as  a 
scout ;  as,  to  scout  the  enemy. 

2.  To  pass  over  or  through  as  a  scout ;  to  reconnoiter  ;  as, 
to  scout  a  country. 

SCOVe  (skov),  v.  t.  ;  SCOVED  (skovd);  scov'ing  (skov'Tng). 
[Cf.  Icel.  skof  the  crust  at  the  bottom  of  a  pan,  Norw.  dial. 
skov  a  the  crust  at  the  bottom  of  a  vat.]  Brickmaking. 
To  cover  the  outside  exposed  surfaces  of  (bricks  in  a  kiln) 
with  a  mask  of  clay  so  as  to  economize  heat  in  burning. 
SCOW  (skou),  n.  [D.  schouwf]  Naut.  a  A  large  flat-bot¬ 
tomed  boat,  having  broad,  square  ends,  —  chiefly  used  as  a 
lighter  or  for  transporting  refuse  to  its  place  of  disposal, 
b  A  yacht  of  very  light  draft,  broad  beam,  blunt  bow,  and 
long  overhangs,  designed  chiefly  for  racing.  Colloq. 
scowl  (skoul),  v.  i.  ;  scowled  (skould) ;  scowl'ing.  [ME. 
scoulen ,  prob.  fr.  Dan .  skule  ;  cf.  LG.  schulen  to  hide  one’s 
self,  D.  schuilen.~\  1.  To  draw  down  or  wrinkle  the  brows, 
as  in  frowning  or  displeasure  ;  to  put  on  a  frowning  look  ; 
to  look  sour,  sullen,  severe,  or  angry. 

She  scotc/ed  and  frowned  with  froward  countenance  Spenser . 
2.  Hence,  to  look  gloomy  or  threatening  ;  to  lower, 
scowl,  v.  t.  To  affect,  influence,  bring,  express,  send,  drive, 
etc.,  by  or  as  if  by  scowling  ;  as,  to  scowl  one  into  silence. 
Syn.  —  See  frown. 

scowl,  7i.  1.  A  pulling  down  or  wrinkling  of  the  brows,  as 

in  frowning ;  an  expression  of  displeasure,  sullenness,  or 
discontent  in  the  countenance  ;  a  frown. 

2.  Hence,  a  gloomy,  dark,  or  threatening  aspect.  Burns. 
scrab'ble  (skr5b'’l),  v.  i.  ;  scrab'bled  (-’Id);  scrab'bling 
(-ling).  [Freq.  of  dial,  scrab  to  scrape,  scratch,  akin  to 
E.  scrape.  Cf.  scramble,  scrawl,  v.  /.]  1.  To  scrape, 

paw,  or  scratch  with  the  hands  ;  to  scramble. 

He  fell  scrabbling  in  the  dirt  ..  crying  “  Have  mercy !”  Kipling. 
2.  To  clamber  with  hands  and  feet  or  knees  ,  to  scramble. 

Now  after  a  while  Little-faith  came  to  himself,  and  getting  up 
made  shift  to  scrabble  on  his  way.  Runyan • 


3.  To  scribble  ;  s 
David  .  .  scrub  ■ 

scrab'ble  (ski<w 
ing  or  clutching 

as,  the  beggar  set 
2  To  mark  with 

scrab'ble,  n.  A 
scrag  (skrig),  n. 
long,  lean  man, 
Any  of  various  <  , 
specif.  :  a  A  raj. 
Dial.  Eng.  b  1 
Colloq.  c  The  ' 
d  A  scrag  whale 
scrag,  v.  /. ;  scr 
[Cf.  scrag  neck, 
specif.,  to  hang  .  > 
2.  Me ch .  To  b<  ■  l 
scrag'ged(skrX 
ged-ness.  n. 
scrag'gly  (  IT)  - 
as  a  rock  ;  unk 
scrag'gy  (4 

1.  Rough  with  < 

2.  Lean  and  i 
scraggy  neck.’ 

scram'ble  (sk 

BLING  (-blTllg 
scram b  to  rak 

at.  See  scra 
hands  and  fee 
Acuity,  as  if  ci  <11 

a  cliff  or  ovei 
2.  To  fctrugg 
or  being  on 
ceremonious! 
scramble  for 

scram'ble,  i 

with  up  or 
scrambled  di  -  i 
2  To  toss  o 
3-  To  scale 

scrambled  eg 
stirred  tog< 
often  with  ; 
scram'ble, 
moving  on  ;■ 
ing  for  som 
gle  for  poss 
scram'blin 
ing,  the  aw 
of  one  wl 
scrambling  «  .•  pis. 

scran'nel i  .  •  > 

dial,  skran  ■  * 

lean  ;  wea  o 

(Jrnt 

scrap  (skr 
skrap  trif  r* 
scraped  o 
ment ,  as 

2.  Specif 

brief  exc  r  * 

Also,  son 
a  book  or 

3.  pi.  t 
animal  f: 

4.  sing.  ■  , .  8 
scrap, v. 

scrap  or  ^ 

heap ;  a  ■ 
scrap,  a  U- 

only  as 
scrap'bc  ' 
or  pictu  .  -  •  «.(.  •  run 
scrape ( 

Tug),  id  - 
Icel  ski  •  •'  .  -  •  ■ 
schrabl  • 
escrapf .  v<-  <  r.v  o, 
the  sui 
moves 
by  or  a 

grate  b.  »  ■  •  .  . 

2.  To 

3.  To 

in  sin.  i  ; .  • 
iogeth  ; ,  *  f 

4  To 
scrap 

5.  T. 


Scot'tish  man,  n.  =  Scotcii- 
m  .<  .v . 

scotylle.  scuttle,  a  basket. 

SCOU  f  SHOVE. 

scouch  (skouch),  r.  i.  (Cf.  dial 
scoiik  to  lie  hid, or  OF.  escouchier 
to  lie  down.]  To  crouch.  Dial. 
■coug.  f  scuo,  shade,  [skui.k. I 
scouk  (sk»5ok)  Scot.  var.  of | 
scoumfyt.  scomi  it. 

■  coun/drel-dom  (skoun'dnfl- 
dflm).  n.  See -DOM.  [-ism.I 
scoun'drel-iam  (-Iz’m),  7i.  See| 
scouner.  scunner. 
scoup.  r.  i.  [Cf.  Sw.  dial  skopa, 
ska pa,  to  dance,  to  hop  ]  To  run; 
scamper  ;  skip  ;  leap.  Obs. 
Bcoupe.  scope. 
scoup'er.  77.  A  dancer  ;  a  jump¬ 
er  ;  a  restless  creature  Obs.  Scot. 
Bcourd.  Scoured.  Ref  Sp. 
scourer.  A  photic  of  mscov. 
ere  it.  [  Obs.  1.  A  runner.  I 
scour'er.  n.  [See  scouk  to  run.]! 
2.  One  who  scours  the  streets, 
esp.  by  night;  a  vagabond, 
roisterer,  or  night  thief, 
scour'er,  n.  (See  scour  to 
purge  |  One  that  scours, 
cleanses,  or  purges,  as  a  device 
for  cleaning  wheat 
•courey.  Var.  of  scaurie. 
scour'fisb ,  n.  [scow  to  rub  -F 


fisli.  Its  rough  skin  is  used  for 
scouring.)  The  escolur 
scourg'er  (skftr' j?r),  n.  One 
that  scourges  ;  specif  ,  Obs.  or 
/list.,  a  flagellant, 
scourgy.  +  scrogoy. 
scourse  (skors).  Var.  of  scorse. 
Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 
scour'wort  (skour'wftrF;  dial, 
also  skoor'wfirU),  ti.  The  com¬ 
mon  soapwort.  Dial.  Eng. 
scour'y  (skdor'T),o.  [Cf  suour 
diarrhea.]  Shabby;  mean; 
ragged  Scot. 

SCOUt.  +  SCHUIT.  [SCOOT.  I 
scout  (Hkoot).  Scot.  var.  of | 
scout  (skout  ;  skoot),  ti.  [Cf. 
Icel.  skiita  to  jut  out,  skiiti  a 
cave  formed  by  jutting  rocks. 
Cf.  scout  to  reject.]  A  high 
rock,  or  projecting  ridge.  Oos. 
or  Dial. 

scout,  n  [Eng.  dial.,  also  scoot. 
Cf.  scoter.]  a  The  common 
guillemot,  d  The  razor-billed 
auk.  Local ,  Brit. 
scout'er  (skout'Pr),  n  1  Quar¬ 
ry  i 777.  A  workman  who  splits 
off  large  flakes  of  stone  from 
projecting  masses  with  the  plug 
and  feather  or  other  tools. 

2.  Cricket,  etc.  A  scout.  Enq. 
scouth  (skooth),  77.  Room; 
range  ;  scope;  also,  plenty.  Scot. 


scouth'er  (skotb'fr  ;  skooth'-). 
Var.  of  scow' D er,  n.  3r  r.,  burn, 
scouth'er  ts  k  oo  th'?  r),  n.  A 
slight  shower  or  fall  of  snow. 
Scot.  —  c.i.  Todrizzle  or  snow 
slightlv  Scot. 

scout  f-al'l&n.  scout  i  al'len 

(ski’iot'T-iil'Tn).  scout  i-au'lin 
(-ii'ITn  :  6'lTn).  scout  i  nal'len 
(-nAl'Tn),  77.  [Cf.  Icel  skit-auh, 
lit.,  a  muting  gull.]  The  para¬ 
sitic  jaeger.  Scot. 
scout 'ing-lv,  adv.  of  scouting. 
scout  y-al'len,  scout 'y-au'lin 
Vars.  of  scout i a li. a x. 
sco'van  lode  (sko'viTn)  [Cf- 
scove.]  A  lode  of  tin,  esp  one 
showing  no  gossan.  Cornwall. 
scove  (sk5v)',  /7.  Rich,  clean  tin 
ore.  Cornwall- 

scov'el  (skuv'’l),  7?.  [W.  ysgu- 
betl,  dim.  of  ysgnb  a  nroom,  fr. 
L.  scopae.)  A  mop  for  sweeping 
ovens  ;  a  malkin.  Dial.  Eng. 
scoverour.  +  discoverer/ 
sco'vil  Lite  (skd'vYl-It),»7.  [From 
the  Scovil/e  mine  in  Salisbury, 
Conn  ]  Mm.  Rhabdophanite! 
scov'y  (skdv'’r),a  [Cf.  scove, 
v.l  Blotchy ;  streaky ;  smeared. 
Dial.  Eng. 

scow.  ?•.  i.  To  convey  in  a  scow 
scow'bank'.  scow 'tank  er,  n. 
A  worthless, idle  fellow;  a  mem¬ 


ber  of  a  scow’s  crew;  a  lubberly 
sailor.  Dial.  Eng.  Sf  Kant. 
scow'der  (skoo'dSr).  Var  of 
scouth  er,  a  shower, 
scow'der  (skb'di'r;  skoo'-),  n.  !f 
v.  [Cf-  scald,  ?’.]  Burn  ;  scorch  ; 
singe  Scot.  V  Dial.  Eng. 
scow'der  (sko'dfr;  skoo'-).  n. 
Confusion  ;  bustle.  Dial  Eng 
scowl'ing-ly,  adv.  of  scowling , 
p.  pr. 

scowp  ^  scoup.  to  run. 
Bcowth'er  (skooth '5r).  Var.  of 
scouth  er,  a  shower, 
scoymous.  +  squeamous. 
scp.  Abbr.  Script, 
scr.  Abbr  Scruple. 
scra(skrsi).  Scot  var.  of  scraw. 
scraa  (skrii).  Dial,  var  of 
sc  r  a  w.  Isle  of  Ma  to 
scrab  (skr&b),  n-  k  a  [Cf.  D. 
sr/irabhen  toscrane.Da n.sAmrabe  ] 
Scratch  Scot.,  //•.,  <V  Dial.  Eng 
scrab  iskrub),  77  Scot.  Sr  Dial. 
Eng.  a  A  stunted  tree  or  shrub  ; 
a  stump,  b  A  crab  apple. 
8crab'er(skrah'0r),7?.  [Cf  Dun. 
skrabe  aseraper.the  shearwater.] 
a  The  black  guillemot,  b  The 
Manx  shearwater-  Local,  Eng. 
scrab'l  Scrabble.  Ref.  Sp • 
scrabroun.  n.  [LL.  scrabro , 
-on is;  prob.  fr.  confusion  of  L 
crabro  hornet  with  L .scarabae-  | 
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lolloq. 
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:  d  push- 
sstrug- 
ffice. 
raggest- 
gression 
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r,  Norw. 
t,  thin; 

Milton 
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.  omething 
'it  ;  frag- 

•  ning. 

>e  Quincey. 
irinted ;  a 
a  letter, 
i  dled  from 
like. 

trying  out 


make  into 
11  the  scrap 

:s,  valuable 
steel. 

ich  extracts 
pasted, 
i no  (sk rap'- 
il.  orig.  ;  cf. 
D.  schrapen, 
rp:  cf.  OF. 
To  rub  over 
lent  that  re- 
-  .  3th  or  clean 

•one  ;  also,  to 
.  a  finger  nail. 
'■  -’e)- 

Ezek  xxvi.  4. 
.g;  to  gather 
followed  by 

o  as  to  make  a 
•t  on  the  floor. 

.  or  to  silence, 

r.  t.  (Cf-  dial, 
nb,  AS.  scrim- 
,  contract.]  To 
yze.  —  a.  Be- 
red :  puny;  also, 
Dial  Eng. 
amble.  Ref.  Sp. 
ambled  Ref.  Sp. 
ura  m'b  1  ?  r),  n. 
.inbles.  Specif.  : 

.  CLIMBER. 

skran),  n.  (Cf. 

•  bbish,  marine 
men  victuals; 

hence,  a  scrap  ; 
1  •  e.  Dial,  tf  Slang 
inch),  v.  t.  (Cf. 

•  to  eat  greedily, 

Cf.  craunch, 
scrunch]  To 
nch.  Colloq. Sr  Dial . 
)k),  scrank'y  (-T), 
iwny  Scot.  Sr  Dial. 
g  (s  k  r  ft  n'l  n  g; 
Begging  for  food. 

),  a  [See  scran- 
rny  :  scanty  ;  mea- 
i*  Dial.  Eng. 

Distracted  ;  crazy. 

n),  ti.  $r  v.  t.  [Cf. 
ight ;  quarrel;  scuf- 


fer  to  §§  in  Guide. 


SCRAPE 


as  a  speaker,  by  drawing;  the  feet  back  and  forth  upon  the 
floor;  —  usually  with  do{u'n.  Eng.  Macaulay. 

6.  To  play, as  a  tiddle,  by*  drawing  a  bow  across.  Derogatory. 
to  scrape  acquaintance,  to  make  acquaintance  by  an  effort, 
esp.  without;  an  introduction.  Farguhar. 

Ik*  tried  to  scrapf  aa/uunitance  with  her  (1.  W.  Cable. 
—  to  b.  cotton,  to  hoe  tme  growing  plants.  Southern  U.  S. 
scrape  (skrap),  v.  i.  1.  To  scrape  anything;  also,  to  rub 
harshly  or  gratingly  alo  ng. 

2.  To  occupy  one’s  self  with  getting  goods,  esp.  money, 
laboriously  ;  as,  he  scryiped  and  saved  until  rich. 

3  To  play  on  a  violin  6r  like  instrument.  Derogatory. 

4.  To  draw  back  the  f  oot  along  the  ground  or  floor  when 
making  a  bow  ;  a6,  bowing  and  scraping. 

Scrape,  n.  1.  Act  of  fi^craping  ;  also,  the  effect  of  scraping, 
as  a  scratching,  harsh  sound  ;  a  hole,  heap,  etc.,  made  by 
scraping;  as,  a  scrap >  of  a  pen. 

2-  A  drawing  back  o  f  the  foot  when  bowing  ;  also,  a  bow 
made  with  that  accompaniment.  21.  Spencer. 

3.  A  disagreeable  predicament ;  a  perplexity  ;  a  difficulty, 
esp.  one  due  to  one’u  own  fault. 

The  too  eager  pursuit-  of  this  hia  old  enemy  through  thick  and 
thin  iias  led  him  into  [many  of  these  scrapes  Bj>  IVarburton. 

4  A  hard  resin  or  t  urpentine  from  incisions  in  piue  trees. 
6-  A  scraper.  Coiliiq. 

6.  A  dredge,  esp.  fo  r  t  aking  crabs  or  oysters.  See  dredge,  3. 
Bcrape'-fln  lslied  ( -ffn'Tsht)^.  Mech. 

Finished  to  a  smooth,  level  surface 
with  the  scraper,  las  a  lathe  bed  after  tn&, 
being  milled. 

scrap'er  (skrap'er),  n.  1.  One  that 
scrapes  ;  an  instrument  with  which  some¬ 
thing  is  scraped.  Specif. :  a  A  metal  de-  _ _ _ 

vice  fixed  near  an  entrance,  used  to  scrape  ,« 

dirt,  etc.,  from  shoes,  b  Any  of  various  ftcraP  * 
instruments,  tool  s,  or  machines  used  esp.  in  the  different 
trades  for  scran.ing 
metal,  wood,  leather, 
etc.,  to  produde  a 
clean  or  a  smooth 
finished  surface ,  or 
for  cutting  grooves, 
shaping  objects,  or 


Boiler  Flue  Scraper. 


t lie  like,  by  senaping  away  superfluous  material,  c  Any 
of  various  appliances  for  removing  an  extraneous  coat- 


1 

Scrapers,  Ij  b  and  c.  ,1  Scraper  for  removing  burr  in  line  engrav- 
Sq-raper  use’d  in  Mezzotint  ;  3  Wall  S 


ing:  2  Scf-raper  used  in  .Mezzotint;  3  Wall  Scraper;  4,  5,  6 
Molding  S»crapers;  7  Butcher  Block,  3  Box,  and  Deck,  Scraper 
10,  11,  1  2  Machinists’  Scrapers. 

ing  or  layeb-  from  something,  as  a  broad  hoe  for  cleaning 
roads,  stabling,  etc.,  a  device  for  scraping  up  snow  from 
ice,  a  hoelik  e  implement  for  raking  out  ashes,  a  small 
dredge  for  gathering  shellfish,  etc.  d  An  apparatus,  drawn 
by  horses  or  o%en,for  scraping 
up  earth  in  mailing  roads,  dig¬ 
ging  canals,  etc.  4  e  A  device, 
armed  with  cui?Ved  knives, 
forced  through  a;  pipe  line  to 
clear  out  obstructions.  1  Min¬ 
ing.  A  contrivance  for  clean¬ 
ing  out  the  detritbis  (bore  meal)  from  a 
borehole,  g  LitM>gi\aphy.  In  the  old  form 
of  press,  a  board  oi-  blade  the  edge  of  Scraper,  1  d 
which  rubs  over  the  ty-mpan  sheet  to  make  the  impression. 
2.  One  who  scrapes,  fcdpecif. :  a  A  fiddler  ;  —  usually  con¬ 
temptuous.  b  One  wL  io  acquires  avariciously  and  saves 
penuriously. 

Bcrap'lng  (skrap'Tng),  p.  pr.  <i*  vb.  n.  of  scrape.  Hence: 
n.  1.  Act  of  one  that  sci -apes. 

2.  Something  scraped  off,  up,  or  together  ,  —  usually  in 
the  pi.  ;  as,  the  scrapings  of  *  the  street. 

3.  pi.  Hard  earnings  ;  savings  collected  in  small  portions, 
scrap'ple  (skr8p'’l),  n.  [Di**u.  of  scrap.]  An  article  of 

food  made  by  boiling  together  bits  or  scraps  of  meat,  usu¬ 
ally  pork,  with  chopped  herbs  and  flour  or  Indian  meal. 
It  is  sliced  and  fried  before  serf  ing. 

BCiap'py  (-Y),  a.  Consisting  of  scraps  ;  fragmentary  ;  lack¬ 
ing  unity  or  consistency  ;  as,  a  sci  ’oppy  lecture  or  dinner, 
scratch  (skrSch),  v.  t.  ;  scratched  (srkrScht) ;  scratching. 
[ME.  cracchen ,  influenced  by  ME.  scratten  to  scratch, 
both  prob.  of  Scand.  orig.  :  cf.  Sw.  kr&’tsa  to  scrape,  kratta 
to  rake,  to  scratch,  Dan.  kradse  to  scratch,  to  scrape,  Icel. 
krota  to  engrave,  akin  to  D.  krassen  to  sc  ratch,  G.  kratzen , 
OHG.  krazzdn.  Cf.  grate  to  rub.]  1.  To.*  rub  and  tear  or 
mark  the  surface  of  with  something  sharp  >  or  ragged  ;  to 
6crape,  roughen,  or  wound  slightly  by  draw  ing  something 
pointed  or  rough  across,  as  claws,  or  a  nail. 

Small  sand-colored  stones,  bo  hard  as  to  scratcrh  glass.  Grew 
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2.  To  scrape  or  rub  with  something  rough,  pointed,  or 
edged  without  abrasion,  to  allay  irritation,  cause  a  pleasant 
sensation,  or  the  like  ;  as,  to  scratch  a  dog’s  neck. 

3.  To  write  or  draw  hastily  or  roughly;  as,  to  scratch  a 

note.  Colloq.  “  Scratch  out  a  pamphlet.”  Swift. 

4.  To  cancel  or  expunge  as  by  drawing  a  line  through  ;  as, 
to  scratch  an  item  from  an  account ;  hence  :  a  To  refrain 
from  voting  for  (a  candidate),  as  by  obliterating  or  draw¬ 
ing  a  line  through  his  name  on  a  ballot,  e6p.  when  the  can¬ 
didate  is  one  of  a  group  for  most  of  whom  the  voter  casts 
a  ballot.  U.  S.  b  To  withdraw  (a  horse)  from  the  entries 
in  a  race,  as  by  crossing  its  name  off  from  the  list  of  entries. 

5.  To  dig  or  excavate  with  the  claws. 

to  scratch  a  ticket,  to  cancel  one  or  more  names  of  candi¬ 
dates  on  a  party  or  factional  ballot ;  to  refuse  to  vote  the 

party  or  factional  ticket  in  its  entirety.  U.  S.  . 

scratch  (skrSch),  v.  i.  1.  To  use  the  claws  or  nails  in 
tearing,  wounding,  digging,  etc. ;  to  make  scratches. 

2.  To  rub  one’s  head,  back,  etc.,  with  something  rough. 

3.  To  gather  money  by  hard  work  and  hoarding. 

4.  To  scratch  the  ticket  of  one’s  party  or  faction. 

5.  Billiards.  To  score  by  some  fortunate  chance. 

6-  Pool.  To  make  a  scratch.  See  scratch,  n.,  9. 

scratch,  n.  1.  A  break  in  the  surface  of  a  thing  made  by 
rubbing  or  rasping  with  anything  pointed,  hard,  or  rough  ; 
a  mark,  furrow,  or  incision  so  made. 

The  coarse  file  .  .  .  makes  deep  scratches  in  the  work.  Moxon. 
2.  A  slight,  superficial  wound. 

3  pi.  Veter.  See  scratches. 

4.  A  kind  of  wig  covering  only  a  portion  of  the  head. 

5.  The  line  from  which  contestants  start  in  a  race. 

6.  A  line  formerly  drawn  across  a  prize  ring,  up  to  which 
boxers  were  brought  to  join  fight ;  hence,  test,  trial,  or 
proof  of  courage  ;  as,  to  come  up  to  the  scratch. 

7.  In  a  game  or  contest  where  handicaps  are  allowed,  the 
starting  time,  station,  or  other  regulated  circumstances,  of 
a  competitor  who  neither  is  allowed  odds  nor  receives  a 
penalty  ;  also,  rarely,  a  competitor  who  receives  neither  a 
handicap  nor  a  penalty  in  a  handicap  contest. 

8  In  billiards,  a  shot  which  scores  by  chance  and  not  as 
intended  by  the  player  ;  a  fluke  ;  hence,  in  general,  a  fluke. 
9.  In  pool,  a  shot  which  fails  to  comply  with  some  re¬ 
quirement  of  the  game  and  involves  a  penalty  of  loss  of 
one  or  more  balls  or  points. 

10  A  written  scrawl  ;  a  scribble.  Colloq. 
scratch,  a.  1.  Made  or  done  by  chance  and  not  in  the 
way  intended  ;  as,  a  scratch  hit  or  shot.  Colloq. 

2.  Arranged  or  put  together  with  little  selection  of  mate¬ 
rial  ;  haphazard  ;  as,  a  scratch  crew,  dinner.  Colloq. 

3.  In  sports,  without  handicap  or  allowance,  — said  of  a 
contest  or  of  a  contestant. 

scratch'board'  (-bord'  ;  201),  n.  A  kind  of  smooth-sur¬ 
faced  chalk-covered  cardboard  with  line  or  stipple  tint,  for 
drawing  on  with  crayon,  pen  and  ink,  etc.,  the  lights  being 
scratched  out  with  a  penknife.  Called  also  scratchcard. 
scratch'bruslr  (-brush'),  n.  A  stiff  wire  brush  for  clean¬ 
ing  iron  castings  and  other  metal.— 
v.  t.  To  brush  or  mark  with  or  as  with 
a  scratchbrush. 

scratch  coat  The  first  coat  in  plas¬ 
tering,  roughened  by  scratching  or  scor¬ 
ing  so  that  the  next  coat  may  firmly 
adhere  to  it ;  —  called  also  scrat chwor/c.  ^ 
scratch  division  Math.  All  old  Ara- 
bian  form  of  division  supplanted  since 
the  17th  century  by  long  division  ;  —  so 
called  because,  since  the  partial  prod¬ 
ucts  were  not  set  down  at  all,  but  only 
the  remainders,  it  was  necessary  to 
scratch  out  each  figure  of  the  dividend 
from  which  subtraction  was  made  and  place  the  remainder 
each  time  above  it.^ 

scratch'er  (skrSch'er),  n.  1.  One  that  scratches  ;  as  :  a 
An  implement  for  scratching,  b  One  who  scratches  a 
ticket.  Colloq .,  U.  S.  c  A  rasorial  bird  ;  — chiefly  in  pi. 
2  A  cider  mill  in  which  the  fruit  is  disintegrated  or  torn 
to  pieces,  a  method  said  to  be  better  than  crushing. 

3.  Bookkeeping.  A  daybook  Colloq. 

4.  =  BARK  BLAZER. 

scratches  (skrSch'gz  ;  -Tz  ;  151),  n.  Sometimes  construed 
as  a  pi.  Veter.  An  affection  of  the  skin  of  the  hollow  of 
the  fetlock  of  horses,  accompanied  with  swelling,  heat, 
and  tenderness,  the  formation  of  transverse  fissures  in  the 
skin,  and  in  severe  cases  leading  to  suppuration.  It  usu 
ally  causes  lameness  Called  also  clay  fever. 
scratch  figure  Print.  A  cast  type  of  a  figure  crossed  by 
a  line,  (thus  $),  1°  denote  canceling,  or,  in  mathematical 
symbols,  negation  (as.  meaning  not  equal  to). 
scratch  gauge  or  gage.  A  metal  worker’s  scriber  or 
gauge  resern-  bling  the  carpenter’s  marking 

gauge. 


A  Revolvable 
Scratch  brush. 


Adjustable  Scratch  Gauge 
scratch'y  (-Y),  a.  Characterized  by  scratches  or  scratch¬ 
ing  ;  specif.  :  a  Making,  or  accompanied  with,  a  scratch¬ 
ing  noise,  b  Having  the  appearance  of  scratches  or  of  be¬ 
ing  marked  or  made  with  scratches ;  as,  scratchy  drawing, 
scrawl  (skr81),  v.  t. ;  scrawled  (skrold) ;  scrawl'ing. 
[Prob.  contracted  fr.  scrabble .]  To  draw  or  mark  awk¬ 
wardly  and  irregularly  ;  to  write  hastily  and  carelessly  ;  to 
scratch  ;  scribble  ;  as,  to  scrawl  a  letter  ;  also,  to  write  on 
or  to  mark  in  such  a  fashion ;  as,  the  margin  of  a  book 
scrawled  with  pencil  notes. 

scrawl,  v.  i.  To  write  awkwardly  or  carelessly, 
scrawl,  n.  Unskillful,  inelegant,  or  carelessly  hasty  writ¬ 
ing  ;  that  which  is  so  written. 


Crested  Screamer  (Channa  cha - 
vana 


SCREEN 


scraw'ny  (skro'nT),  a.  [Cf.  scrannel.]  Meager;  thin; 
rawboned ;  bony;  scranuy.  Chiefly  U .  S.  scraw'nl- 
ness  (-nT-nes),  n. 

scroall  i  skrek),  v.  i.  ;  screaked  (skrekt);  screak'ing.  [Cf. 
Icel.  skruckja  to  screech.  Cf.  screech.]  To  emit  sudden¬ 
ly  a  sharp,  shrill  sound  ;  to  screech;  to  creak,  as  a  hinge, 
screak,  n.  A  creaking;  a  screech  ;  a  shriek.  Bp.  Bull. 

screak  of  day,  daybreak  ;  dawn.  Scot. 
scream  (skrem),  v.  i. ;  screamed  (skremd) ;  scream'ing. 
[ME.  scremen,  of  Scand.  orig.  ;  cf.  Icel.  skrxma  to  scare, 
terrify  ;  akin  to  Sw.  skr'dma ,  Dan.  skvsemme.  Cf.  screech.] 
To  cry  out  with  a  shrill  voice ;  to  utter  a  sudden,  sharp 
outcry,  or  shrill,  loud  cry,  as  in  fright,  extreme  pain,  hys¬ 
terical  anger  or  joy,  etc.  ;  also,  fig.,  of  inanimate  things, 
to  emit  a  similar  sound, 
scream,  v.  t.  To  utter  as  or  with  a  scream  ; 
as,  to  scream  an  alarm, 
scream,  n.  A  sharp,  shrill  cry,  uttered 
suddenly,  as  in  terror,  extreme  pain, 
auger,  etc. ;  also,  a  similar  sound  made 
by  an  inanimate  ob¬ 
ject.  “  Screams  of  hor¬ 
ror.”  Pope. 

scream'er  (skrem'er), 
n.  1.  One  that 
screams;  specif., 

Zo’ul. :  a  Any  of  a 
small  group  of  South  / 

American  birds  of  un- 1 
certain  affinities  con-  ’ 
stituting  a  family,  Pal- 
amedeidse,  and  a  subor¬ 
der,  Palamedea.  They 
show  some  relation¬ 
ship  to  the  Anseres. 

but  the  bill  is  short  and  ,  .  .  . 

stout,  suggesting  that  of  a  fowl,  the  toes  are  elongated 
and  scarcely  webbed,  and 
each  wing  bears  two  spurs. 

The  ribs  do  not  have  un¬ 
cinate  processes.  The 
crested  screamers  (genus 
Chauna)  and  the  horned 
screamer  or  kamichi(/V//- 
amedea  cornuta)  are  the 
only  members  of  the 
group.  The  seriema  also  is 
called  crested  screamer,  b 
The  swift.  Local ,  British. 

2  Something  so  remark¬ 
able  as  to  provoke  a 
scream,  as  of  joy.  Slang. 

3.  An  exclamation  mark. 

Printers'  Slang. 
scream'ing,  p.  a.  1.  Ut¬ 
tering  or  emitting  screams. 

2  Having  the  nature  of  a 
scream  ;  like  a  scream. 

3.  Evoking  screams,  as  of 
mirth  ;  as,  a  screaming 

scree  (skre),  n.  [Prob.  fr.  the  pi.  screes ,  for  screethes ,  of 
Scand.  orig. ;  cf.  Icel.  skritSa  a  landslip  on  a  hillside.]  A 
pebble  ,  a  stone  ;  also,  a  heap  of  stones  or  rocky  debris  ;  a 
talus.  Great  Britain.  Southey . 

screech  (skrech),  v.  i.  ;  screeched  (skrecht) ;  screech'ing. 
[Also,  formerly,  scritch ,  ME.  skrichen ,  of  Scand.  orig. ;  cf. 
Icel.  skraekja  to  shriek,  to  screech,  skrrkja  to  titter,  Sw. 
skrika  to  shriek,  Dan.  skrige  ;  also  ME.  skriken ,  schriken , 
dial,  forms  of  the  same  original  word.  Cf.  shriek,  v., 
scream,  v.]  To  utter  a  harsh,  shrill  cry  or  sound ;  to 
make  a  sharp  outcry,  as  in  terror  or  acute  pain  ;  to  shriek. 
“The  screech  owl,  screeching  loud.”  Shak. 

screech,  v.  i.  To  utter  as  or  w  ith  a  screech, 
screech,  n.  A  harsh,  shrill  cry,  as  of  acute  pain  or  terror  ; 
also,  a  similar  sound  made  by  or  with  in¬ 
animate  objects. 

screech'er  (skrecli'er),  n.  One  that 

screeches. 

screech  owl-  a  Any  of  numerous  small 
owls  of  the  genus  Megascops ,  ranging  from 
southern  Canada  to  Brazil.  They  are 
closely  related  to  the  Old  World  scops 
owls,  and  have  erectile  ear  tufts  and 
plumage  streaked  and  vermiculated 
with  blackish.  The  species  of  eastern 
North  America  is  M.  asio ,  which  has 
many  geographical  varieties  in  the  west 
and  southwest.  It  exhibits  tw'O  distinct 
phases  of  coloration,  a  reddish  brown 
and  a  gray,  b  The  barn  owl.  Brit . 
screech'y  (-T),  a.  Like  a  screech; 
shrill  and  harsh  ;  also,  given  to  screech¬ 
ing  ;  as,  a  screechy  child, 
screed  (skred),  n.  [E.  dial.,  a  shred,  a 
long  thin  strip.  See  shred.]  1.  A  frag¬ 
ment,  esp.  one  torn  off  ;  a  shred.  Scot. 

2.  A  long  strip  or  band,  as  around  the  border  of  a  cap, 
around  a  piece  of  goods,  or  the  like.  Chiefly  Dial,  or  Cant. 

3.  A  tearing;  rent;  breach.  Chiefly  Scot. 

4  A  long  tirade  on  any  subject,  oral,wTitten,  or  printed 

The  old  carl  gae  them  a  screed  of  doctrine.  Scott. 

5  Drink  or  a  drinking  bout.  Scot. 

6.  Plastering.  A  strip  of  plaster,  or  sometimes  of  wood, 
of  the  thickness  proposed  for  the  coat,  applied  to  the  wall 
at  intervals  of  four  or  five  feet,  as  a  guide, 
screed  (skred),  v.  t.  Scot.  1.  To  rend,  tear. 

2.  To  say  glibly  ;  to  reel  off.  Bums. 

screen  (skren),  n.  [ME.  scren ,  OF.  escren ,  escran^  F.  Scran. 


Horned  Screamer  { Palamedea 
cornuta). 


American  Screech 
Owl. 


acrape'-good',  a  Miserly; 

grasping.  Obs  or  R. 
Bcrape'pen  ny,  n.  One  greedy 
for  money  ;  a  miser. 
Bcrape'-scall  ,  n.  A  miser  Obs. 
Bcrap'ing-ly,  udv.  of  scraping, 
p.  pr. 

Bcrappage,  n.  [Cf.  scrap  a  bit 
Snappage.  Obs  [of  scrap 
scrapped  (skr&pt),  pret  if  p.  p. 
Bcrap>per.  n.  One  that  scraps  ; 
esp.  a  pugilist.  S/nng,  U.  S. 
scrap'pl-ly  (skrap'T-lT),  ad v  of 

SCRAPPY. 

Bcrap'pi-neBS,  n.  See -ness. 
scrap'plng,  p.  pr  5c  vb.  n.  of 
scrap. 


acrap'py,  a.  C  Mmrrelsome 

String ,  U.  S. 

scrap  rubber.  =  irn  rpcha- 
scrat  (.dial,  skrlt,  skArAt),  n.  tf  r 
[ME  scratten,  v-  Cf:  scratch.) 
Obs.  or  Scot  3r  Dioifl.  Eng.  a 
Scratch,  b  Toil;  drudg  je.  c  Any¬ 
thing  puny,  mean,  or  insignifi¬ 
cant  —  v  i.  5c  t.  T Jo  scratch; 
also,  to  drudge. 

scrat,  n.  [Of  Scand.  ■  orig.  ;  cf. 
Icel.  skraftt  a  goblin,  a  wizard  1 
Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng.  1  A  devil  ; 
a  hobgoblin. 

2.  A  hermaphrodite.  [board. I 
Bcratch'card' .  n.  =  soratch-| 
scratch  comma  A  .  mark  (/) 


formerly  used  aR  a  comma 
scratch  cradle  Cat’s  cradle. 
Bcratch  grass,  a  The  common 
tearthumb  ( Poh/gonum  sagit- 
tatnm)  b  Cleavers, 
scratch'in,  scratching  (dial. 
Rkrflch'fn,  pkrAch'Tn),  n.  [For 
earlier  cratchin(g)s  ;  cf.  ME 
crakan  brushwood,  LG  krnck, 
Sw  dial  Avnlre.]  In  />/.,  refuse 
strained  from  melted  grease 
Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng  [ing,  p.  pr  1 
scratch ing-ly.  aclv.  of  scratch-] 
scratch'weed  ,  n.  Cleavers, 
scratch  wig.  =  scratch,  n..  4. 
scratch'work'  (-wfirk  ),  n.  = 
SCRATCH  COAT,  GRAFFITO,  2. 


scrat'tle  (Rkr?lt'’l  ;  skrdt'’l), 
n.5c  v  [Freq.of  sera t  to  Rcratch.) 
Scratch  :  scramble  Dial.  Eng 
scrau'chle  (skra'K’l),  n.  Sc  r. 
Clamber. Scot,  [screioh. Scot.  I 
scraugh  (skriiK).  Var.  of | 
scraunch  (skriinch;  dial. 
skrbnsh,  skrftnsh).  Dial.  Eng- 
&  colloq.  var.  of  scranch. 
scraw  (skrfi),  n.  [Ir.  scraith 
or  Gael,  sgrath,  sgroth.)  A  turf. 
Obs.  or  S<*ot.  V  Dial  Eng 
scrawk  (skrfik),  n.  Jr  v.  [Cf.  ME 
skriken,  v.,  E.  screech.]  Scratch; 
squeak  ;  screech.  Dial.  Eng. 
scrawl  (skrfil).  Ohs.  or  dial. 
Eng.  var.  of  crawl. 


ale,  senate,  efire,  ftm,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofa  ;  eve 


scrawld  Scrawled  Ref  Sp 
scrawl'er,  n  One  who  scrawls, 
scrawl'y,  a.  IU-lormed  ;  care¬ 
lessly  irregular.  Co!  log. 
scrawm  (skrftm),  n.  Jr  r.  [Cf 
Mi;  a  mb.]  Scramble  ;  c  1  i  m  b  ; 
Reratch  ;  scrawl  Dud.  Eng. 
scray.  scraye  (*kra).  n.  [Cf.  W. 
i/sgrden,  vsgraell,  a  tern,  Bret, 
sfcrar.]  The  common  tern. 
Local,  Brit 

scre'a-ble  (skre'd-h’l),  a.  [L. 
screare  to  hawk,  spit  out.)  Ca¬ 
pable  of  being  npit  out.  Obs. 
screade  +  shred. 
screak  (skrek)  +  scrike. 
screamd  Screamed.  Ref  Sp. 


scream'y  (skrem'T),  a.  Like  a 

scren m  ;  screaming  scream'- 
i-ness  ( -T-nfs).  n.  Both  Rare. 
screape  •[•  scrape. 
scree  (skr5),  n.  [From  dial- 
screer  a  sieve  ;  cf.  Gael  Sc  lr 
criathar  ]  A  sieve  or  strainer 
Scot.  Jr  Dial.  Eng. 
screech  bird,  screech  cock  The 
fieldfare  ;  —  from  its  cry. 
screech  hawk.  The  European 
goatsucker  Local.  Eng. 
screech  martin  The  common 
European  swift.  Local ,  El  nr 
screecht.  Screeched.  Ref.  Sp- 
screek  (skrek).  Obs.  or  Scot.  & 
dial.  Eng  var  of  screech. 


Svent,  Snd,  recent,  maker ;  ice,  ill ;  51d,  6bey,  orb,  6dd,  s6ft,  connect ;  use,  unite,  urn,  up,  circus,  menii ; 

II  Foreign  Word.  +  Obsolete  Variant  of.  -4-  combined  with.  =equala. 


SCREEN 


1901 


SCRIMP 


ori(?.  uncert.]  1.  Anything  in  the  nature  of  a  partition  or 
curtain,  as  a  portable  covered  framework,  that  cuts  off  in¬ 
convenience,  injury,  or  danger  ;  that  whicli  shelters  or  con¬ 
ceals  from  view  ;  a  shield  or  protection  ;  as,  a  fire  screen; 
a  window  screw. 

Some  ambitious  men  seem  as  screens  to  princes  in  matters  of 
danger  and  envy.  Bacon. 

2.  Arch.  A  dwarf  wall  or  partition  of  stone,  metal,  or 
wood,  —  solid  or  pierced  and  often  ornamental,  —  carried 
up  to  a  certain  height  for  separation  and  protection,  as  in 
a  church.  See  choir  screen,  rood  screen. 

3.  A  surface,  as  that  afforded  by  a  curtain,  sheet,  wall, 
etc.,  upon  which  an  image,  as  a  picture,  is  thrown  by  a 
magic  lantern,  solar  microscope,  etc. 

4.  A  long,  coarse  riddle  or  sieve,  a 
revolving  perforated  cylinder,  or 
the  like,  for  separating  coarser  from 
finer  parts, as  of  coal,  sand,  or  gravel; 
also,  any  of  various  somewhat  simi¬ 
lar  devices  intended  to  allow  the  pas¬ 
sage  of  smaller  portions  or  objects 
and  prevent  that  of  larger. 

6-  Cricket.  An  erection  of  white 
canvas  or  wood  placed  on  the  bound-  Sand  Screen. 

ary  opposite  a  batsman  to  enable  him  to  see  the  ball  better. 
8.  A  large  scarf  worn  on  the  head.  Scot. 

7-  A  sheet  of  glass  ruled  with  fine  lines,  used  in  photo¬ 
graphing  for  half-tone  reproduction.  See  half-tone,  a. 

screen  (skren),  v.  t.;  screened  (skrend);  screen'ing.  1.  To 
separate  or  cut  off  from  inconvenience,  injury,  or  danger  ; 
to  shelter  ;  to  protect ;  to  protect  by  hiding  ;  to  conceal ; 
as,  fruits  screened  from  cold  winds  by  a  forest  or  a  hill. 

They  were  encouraged  and  screened  by  some  who  were  in 
high  commands.  Macaulay. 

2.  To  pass,  as  coal,  gravel,  ashes,  etc.,  through  a  screen 
in  order  to  separate  one  part  from  another ;  to  sift. 

Syn.  —  See  shelter,  sift. 

screenings  (-Tngz),  n.pL.  Refuse  after  screening  ;  specif., 
weeds,  seeds,  straw',  etc.,  removed  when  wheat  is  screened, 
screen  plate.  PUotog.  A  plate  in  which  the  color  filters 
necessary  for  taking  and  projecting  a  color  image  are  in¬ 
corporated  in  the  plate  itself. 

screeve  (skrev),  V.  t.  &  i.  ;  screeved  (skrevd) ;  screev'ing 
(skrev'Ing).  [Cf.  Dan.  skrive  to  write,  and  E.  scrivener. ] 
To  write  (as  begging  letters) ;  to  draw  (designs  or  appeals) 
upon  a  sidewalk,  in  order  to  attract  passers  and  elicit 
charity.  Slung  or  Cant.  —  screev'er  (-er),  n. 
screeve,  n.  A  begging  letter;  a  sidewalk  drawing  de¬ 
signed  to  elicit  charity.  Slang  or  Cant. 
screw  (skroo),  n.  [Formerly  scrue ,  OF. 
escrone ,  escroe ,  female  screw',  F.  ecrou  ; 
orig.  uncert.  ;  cf.  D.  schroef  a  screw, 

G.  schraube ,  Icel.  skiHfa.]  1.  Any  of 
several  varieties  of  a  common  mechani¬ 
cal  device  consisting  in  its  simplest  form 
of  a  continuous  helical  rib  or  “  thread  ” 
with  the  cylindrical  shank  or  spindle 
from  which  it  projects ;  —  called  specif. 
external ,  or  male,  screw.  Also,  the  corre¬ 
sponding  part  into  which  this  external,  or 
male,  screw  advances  and  fits  when  the  Screw,  1.  a  Exfer- 
end  of  it  is  inserted  and  the  screw  turned  nal.’or  Male, 
in  the  proper  direction  ;  —  called  specif.  Screw;  b  Internal, 
internal,  or  female ,  screw.  This  latter  or  female,  Screw, 
may  be  considered  as  just  enough  of  the  S1  wn  1  h 
material  around  the  hole  to  give  conformation  to  the  hel¬ 
ical  rib  and  depression. 

Cf.  nut,  n.,  8.  The  screw 
is  used  in  its  various 
forms  to  unite  parts,  as 
of  wood  or  metal,  to  give 
an  accurate  traversing 
movement  (as  in  chang¬ 
ing  the  rotary  motion  1 
of  machine  wheels  into  a 
slow  traverse  for  a  feed  1  Cap 
motion  or  the  like),  to  Set;3Coach; 
give  the  final  adjust-  *  Flathead; 
ments  to  delicate  instru-  £  Ty  r  1  v.  e 
ments,  to  transmit  power  b  1Jowel- 
(esp.  when  a  large  me¬ 
chanical  advantage  and  nonreversible 
sired),  etc.  There 
are  many  special 
shapes  of  threads 
for  machine 
screws,  the  com-  Screw  Threads.  1  V  ;  2  Sellers’  Cl'-  S. 
mon  standards  be-  Standard) ;  3  Whitworth  (British  Stand¬ 
ing  shown  in  the  ard).  1  and  2  Angle  of  00°  ;  3  Angle  of 
Illust.  See  Archi-  5,50 • 

MEDEAN  9CREW,  DIFFERENTIAL  SCREW,  HlNDLEY’s  SCREW,  IN¬ 
TERRUPTED  SCREW,  LEFT-HANDED  SCREW,  MACHINE  SCREW, 
RIGHT-HANDED  SCREW,  WOOD  SCREW,  WORM,  etc. 

2.  A  screw  propeller,  or,  rarely,  a  vessel  propelled  by  one. 

3.  A  turn  of  a  screw  ;  also,  any  twist  like  the  turn  of  a 
screw  ;  a  screwing  motion  or  movement. 

4.  A  small  packet  of  tobacco,  snuff,  or  the  like ;  —  so 
called  because  often  wrapped  in  paper  with  the  ends 
twisted.  Slang,  Chiefly  Eng. 

5.  An  amphipod  crustacean.  Cf.  sand  screw. 

6  [Cf.  Dan.  skrog  a  carcass.]  A  worn-out,  broken-down, 
or  otherwise  unsound  horse.  Colloq. 

7.  An  extortioner  ;  a  sharp  bargainer;  a  skinflint. 

8.  Salary  ;  pay ;  esp.,  small  pay  ;  as,  a  clerk’s  weekly 
screAV.  Slang,  Chiefly  Bril.  


Screws. 

motion  are 


de- 


9.  An  instructor  who  examines  with  great  or  unneces¬ 
sary  severity  ;  also,  a  searching  or  strict  examination  of 
a  student  by  an  instructor.  Cant,  American  Colleges. 

10.  a  Billiards,  etc.  The  spin  of  a  cue  ball  due  to  screw¬ 
ing  it ;  also,  a  shot  made  by  screwing  the  cue  ball ;  a 
screw  shot.  Eng.  b  A  similar  spin  imparted  to  the  ball 
in  various  other  games,  as  in  ping-pong. 

11.  Math.  An  axis  in  space  associated  with  a  fixed  length 
termed  pitch  ;  —  used  to  express  the  displacement  of  a 
rigid  body,  which  may  always  be  conceived  as  a  transla¬ 
tion  parallel  to  an  axis  simultaneously  with  a  rotation 
about  it. 

12.  A  prison  guard  or  keeper.  Slang. 

a  screw  loose,  something  out  of  order,  so  that  things  do  not 
go  smoothly  ;  as,  there  is  a  screw  loose  somewhere  either 
with  the  man,  his  business,  or  his  methods,  —  to  put  the 
screws  on,  to  torture  by  or  as  by  an  instrument  of  torture 
tightened  by  screws.  Also  fig. 

screw  (skroo),  v.  t.;  screwed  (skrood) ;  screw'ing.  1.  To 
turn,  as  a  screw  ;  to  apply  a  screw  to ;  to  press,  fasten, 
make  firm,  move,  or  the  like,  by  means  of  a  screw  or 
screws  ;  as,  to  screw  a  lock  on  a  door  ;  to  screiv  a  press. 

2.  To  turn  as  if  by  a  screw  ;  as,  to  screiv  the  body  around. 

3.  To  force  as  if  by  the  pressure  of  screws. 

But  screir  your  courage  to  the  sticking  place. 

And  we  ’ll  not  fail.  Shak. 

4.  Hence  :  To  practice  extortion  upon  ;  to  oppress  by  un¬ 
reasonable  or  extortionate  exactions  or  conditions ;  as,  to 
screw  one’ 8  tenants. 

5.  Totwist;  to  distort;  as,  screwed  with  rheumatism. 

He  screwed  his  face  into  a  hardened  smile.  Dryden. 

6.  To  examine  rigidly,  as  a  student ;  to  subject  to  a  severe 
examination.  Cant,  American  Colleges. 

7  Billiards ,  etc.  To  hit  (the  cue  ball)  low  down  so  that 
it  will  be  deflected  through  a  right  angle,  more  or  less, 
after  striking  an  object  ball.  Eng. 
to  screw  back.  Billiards,  etc.  =  draw,  v.  t.,  16  C-  Eng. 
screw,  v.  i.  1.  To  turn  as  or  like  a  screw. 

2.  To  practice  extortion,  oppression,  or  exactions. 

3.  To  turn  with  a  twisting  motion  ;  as,  he  screwed  around 
uneasily  in  his  chair. 

screw  anchor.  An  anchor  in  the  form  of  a  sharp-pointed 
screw  with  broad  flanges.  It  is  used  principally  for  moor¬ 
ings.  See  anchor,  Illust. 

screw  bean  a  The  curious  spirally  twisted  pod  of  a  mi- 
mosaceous  tree  (Prosopis  pubescens)  growing  from  Texas 
to  California.  It  is  used  for  fodder,  and  ground  into  meal 
by  the  Indians,  b  The  tree  itself.  Its  heavy  hard  wood 
is  used  for  fuel,  for  fencing,  and  for  railroad  ties, 
screw  bell.  An  internally  threaded,  bell-shaped  device 
for  recovering  tools  dropped  down  a  borehole, 
screw  driver,  or  screw'driv  er  (-driv  Sr),  v.  A  tool  for 
turning  screws  so  as  to  drive  them  into  their  place  ;  a  turn- 
screw.  It  has  a  thin  wedge-shaped  end  which  enters  the 
nick  in  the  head  of  the  screw. 

screwed  (skrood),  a.  1.  Having  threads  like  those  of  a 
screw,  or  a  pattern  resembling  such  threads. 

2.  Intoxicated  ;  drunk.  Slang. 

screw  gear  Mach.  A  screw  wheel ;  also,  a  gear  composed 
of,  or  having  as  a  chief  esseutial,  a  worm  and  worm  wheel. 

-  screw  gearing 

screw'ing,  p-pr.  tb  vb.  n.  of  screw.  Hence  :  p.  a.  Exact¬ 
ing,  oppressive,  or  extortionate;  also,  excessively 
economical ;  parsimonious, 
screwing  machine,  Mach.,  a  screw  machine, 
screw  machine  Mach.  Any  of  various  machines 
fqr  making  machine,  wood,  or  other  screws  ;  spe¬ 
cif.,  a  capstan  lathe  with  a  hollow  mandrel 
through  which  a  bar  can  be  fed  to  be  cut  into 
bolts,  studs,  and  other  screws, or  any  small  rep-  Bottomof 
etition  work,  as  handles,  spindles,  or  the  like.  ^crew  1  lle- 
screw  pile  A  kind  of  pile,  commonly  made  of  cast  iron 
and  hollow,  having  a  broad  h 

screwlike  flange  of  usually 
from  one  to  two  turns, 
screw  Pine.  Any  monocotyle- 
donous  plant  of  the  genus  Pan¬ 
t/anus,  esp.  P.  tectorms,  the  tex¬ 
tile  screw  pine  of  Polynesia, and 
P.  util  is  and  P.  veifehii ,  com¬ 
mon  in  cultivation.  They  have 
spirally  arranged  leaves  and 
aerial  foots.  See  Pandanus. 
screw  plate.  Merh.  a  A  screw' 
stock.  Chiefly  U.  S.  b  A  hard¬ 
ened  steel  plate  with  a  series  of 
threaded  holes,  slit  longitu¬ 
dinally  on  opposite  sides,  and 
graded  in  size,  for  cutting 
small  external  screw  threads, 
screw  propeller.  A  device  con¬ 
sisting  of  a  central  hub  with 
2,  3,  or  4  similar  radiating  blades  symmetrically  placed  and 
twisted  so  that  each  forms  part  of  a  hel¬ 
ical  surface  (like  that  of  a  screw  thread)  or 
having  a  shape  approximating  this,  used 
to  propel  steamships,  motor-boats,  air¬ 
ships,  etc. 

screw  rivet.  A  short  bolt  screwed 
throughout  its  entire  length  and  slightly  riveted  over  on 
the  ends  w'hen  in  place, 
screw  stock.  Merh.  a  A  die¬ 
stock.  See  stock,  n.  b  = 
screw  plate  b- 

screw  tree.  Any  sterculiaceous 
plant  of  the  genus  Be  lie  teres  ;  — 
in  allusion  to  the  spirally 
twisted  capsules. 

screw  wheel  A  gear  wheel  Screw  Wheel. 


Screw  Rivet. 


screend.  Screened-  Ref.  Sp. 
screen'er,  //.  One  that  screens, 
screen'man.  n.  A  man  who 
screens  something,  esp.  coal, 
screet  (skret)-  Dial.  Eng.  var. 
of  SCREECH. 

screeve  (skrev)  Var.  of  scrive. 
Ohs.  or  Scot.  Sc  Dial.  Eng. 
screffe.  +  sheriff. 
screffe.  Ohs.  p.  p.  of  shrive. 
scretgh  (skreK;  skraK),  screlk 
(skrek  ;  skrak).  Scot.  Sc  dial. 
Eng.  vars.  of  screech. 
screlk.  +  shriek. 

■creme.  +  scream. 

■cren.  +  screen. 

8crepe.  -f*  scrape. 

screve,  screv'er.  Obs.  or  dial. 

of  SCRIVE,  SCRIVER.  [-ABLE. I 
■crew'a-ble(8kr<5o'd-b’l),a.See| 
■crew  alley.  =  shaft  tunnel. 
■crew  auger.  See  acoer,  1. 
■crew  bolt.  A  holt  having  a 
screw  thread  on  it. 


screw  box.  a  A  socket  for  a 

screw,  as  of  a  screw  vise  or  an 
interrupted-screw  breech  block. 

See  INTERRUPTED  SCREW,  b  A 

kind  of  screw  stock  for  cutting 
wooden  screws, 
screwd.  Screwed.  Ref.  Sp. 
Bcrew'er,  n.  One  that  screws- 
screw  eye.  A  screw,  usually  a 
wood  screw,  with  a  head  in  the 
form  of  a  loon  or  eye.  (wort. I 
■crew  fern.  The  ebony  spleen- 1 
screw  hammer-  A  kind  of  mon¬ 
key  wrench  having  a  hammer 
head.  [threaded  shank. I 

screw  hook.  A  hook  with  aj 
screw  lack.  A  jackscrew. 
screw  key.  A  wrench  or  span¬ 
ner  for  turning  a  screw  or  nut. 
Bcrew'less.o  Having  no  screw, 
screw  nail-  A  wood  screw, 
screw  peg.  A  small  screw  with¬ 
out  a  head,  used  esp.  for  fasten¬ 
ing  boot  and  shoe  soles. 


screw  pod,  or  screw-pod  mes- 

quite.  The  screw  bean, 
screw  shell.  A  long,  slender, 
spiral  gastropod  shell,  ns  those 
of  Turritella  and  allied  genera. 
See  Turritella. 
screw  stair  A  spiral  stair,  esp. 
one  with  steps  radiating  from  a 
vertical  newel. 

screw  stake.  =  screw  pile. 
screw  stay.  =  stav  bolt. 
screw'stem',  n.  [screw  -f  stem  ] 
Any  gentiannceous  plant  of  the 
genus  Bartonia.  having  slender 
and  occasionally  twisted  stems, 
screw  stone-  The  fossil  stem 
of  a  crinoid. 

screw  tool  =  2d  chaser,  2. 
scrib,  n.  [Cf.  scrimp,  scrub. 1 
A  miser.  Ohs. 

scrib'a-ble  (skrTb'd-b’l),  a.  [See 
scribe.]  Fit  to  write  on.  Ohs. 

scri-ba'cious,  s  c  r  i-b  a't  i  o  u  s 

(skrl-ba'shi/s),  a.  [See  scribe.) 


Fond  of,  or  addicted  to.  writing* 

Rare •  -  scri-ba'cious-ness.  scri- 
ba'tious  ness,  n •  Ohs,  or  R. 
scrib'bet.  n.  A  painter’s  pen¬ 
cil.  Ohs. 

scrib'blage  (skrYb'litj),  n.  Writ¬ 
ings,  collectively.  Rare. 
scrib'bla-tive  ( -ld-tYv ),  a.  Given 
to  scribbling.  Rare.  [Rare. I 
scrib'ble-ment,  a-  A  scribble.) 
scrib'bling  (skrYb'lYng),  p.  pr. 

Sc  vb.  n.  of  1st  or  2d  SCRIBBLE - 

scrib'bling-ly.  adv.—  scribbling 
lark,  the  dicker.  Local,  U.  S. 
scrib'en-der,  n  I  Cf.  scriv¬ 
ener,  scribe.]  A  scribe.  Ohs. 
scri-ben'di  rec'te  aa'pe  re  est 
et  prin-ci'pi-um  et  fons  (sftp'- 
f=-re.  prYn-sYp'Y-Qm,  f5nz).  [L.] 
The  beginning  and  source  of 
writing  well  or  correctly  is  to  be 
wise.  (  Horace,  Ars  Poetica,  309). 

scri'bi-mus  in-doc 'ti  doc-ti'- 
que-  [L.]  Learned  and  un- 


witli  teeth  intersecting  the  pitch  surface  in  helical  lines, 
and  thus  being  parts  of  the  threads  of  a  many-threaded 
screw. 

Screw  worm.  The  larva  of  a  fly  ( Lucilia  macellaria),  allied 
to  the  blowflies,  which  occurs  in  the  warmer  parts  of  North 
and  South  America  and  sometimes  lays  its  eggs  in  sores  or 
wounds  or  in  the  nostrils  of  animals,  including  man.  The 
larvae,  which  are  armed  with  rings  of  small  spines,  bore 
into  the  fleshy  causing  serious  and  often  fatal  results, 
screw'y  (skroo'T),  a.  1.  Resembling  a  screw  or  its  action 

2.  Inclined  to  oppress  ;  oppressive  ;  also,  niggardly  ;  mean. 

3.  Intoxicated.  Slang. 

4.  Useless;  worn  out,  as  a  horse.  Colloq. 

scrib'al  (skrib'al),  a.  1.  Of  or  pert,  to  a  scribe,  or  clerk. 
2.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  Jewish  scribe  or  scribes, 
scrib'ble  (skrlb',l),  v.  t. ;  scrib'bled  (-’Id);  scrib'bling 
C-lTng).  [Cf.  Sw.  skrubbla  to  card  wool.]  Woolen  Manvf., 
etc.  To  card  coarsely ;  to  perform  the  preliminary  opera¬ 
tion  of  tearing  apart  (the  more  or  less  felted  fibers)  so  as 
to  mix  them  thoroughly,  but  without  attempting  to  lay 
the  fibers  in  parallel  lines  as  in  carding  proper, 
scrib'ble,  v.  t.  [Freq.  fr.  scribe.]  1.  To  write  hastily  or 
carelessly,  without  regard  to  correctness  or  elegance  ;  as, 
to  scribble  a  letter. 

2.  To  fill  or  cover  with  careless  or  worthless  writing,  or 
with  meaningless  marks. 

scrib'ble,  v.  i.  To  write  without  care,  elegance,  or  value  ; 
to  scrawl ;  to  make  meaningless  marks, 
scrib'ble,  n.  Hasty  or  careless  writing ;  a  writing  of  little 
value  ;  a  scrawl ;  as,  a  hasty  scribble.  Boyle . 

scrlb'bler  (-ler),  n.  One  who  scribbles ;  a  writer  of  worth¬ 
less  or  inferior  matter  ;  an  author  of  small  reputation, 
scrib'bler,  n.  One  that  scribbles  (wool  fibers) ;  a  scrib¬ 
bling  machine. 

scribe  (skrib),  n.  [L.  scriba,  fr.  scribere  to  write  ;  cf.  Gr. 
<yxapt</>05  a  splinter,  pencil,  style  (for  writing),  E.  scarify. 
Cf;  ascribe,  describe,  script,  scrivener,  scrutoire, 
shrive.]  1.  One  who  writes  ;  a  penman  ;  a  writer  ;  esp., 
an  official  or  public  writer  ;  an  amanuensis ;  a  copyist. 

2.  Jewish  Religion  ct*  Hist.  One  of  a  class  of  men  (sophe- 
rim)  devoted  to  the  study  and  exposition  of  the  law  ;  a  doc¬ 
tor  or  teacher  of  the  law;  a  lawyer.  The  earlier  scribes 
were  men  of  sacred  letters— copyists,  editors,  students, 
and  interpreters  of  Scripture  and  esp.  of  the  law ;  the 
scribes  of  the  New  Testament  were  mainly  jurists. 

3.  Mech.  Any  of  various  pointed  instruments  for  marking 
wood,  metal,  brick,  etc. ;  a  scriber. 

scribe  (skrib),  v.  t.  ;  scribed  (skribd)  ;  scrib'ing  (skrib'Tng). 
[Cf.  L.  scribere.  See  scribe,  ti.]  1.  To  write,  engrave, 
or  mark  upon  ;  to  inscribe;  also,  Rare,  to  write  or  inscribe 
(something).  Spenser. 

2.  Specif.,  to  mark  (wood,  metal,  brick,  etc.)  by  cutting 
or  scratching  a  line  or  lines  with  a  pointed  instrument,  as 
a  scriber  or  a  pair  of  compasses  ;  also,  to  make  (a  line  or 
the  like)  by  such  means. 

3.  Carp.  To  cut  (anything)  in  such  a  way  as  to  fit  close¬ 
ly  to  a  somewhat  irregular  surface,  as  a  baseboard  to  a 
floor  which  is  out  of  level,  a  board  to  the  curves  of  a  mold¬ 
ing,  or  the  like  ;  —  so  called  because  the  workman  marks, 
or  scribes,  with  compasses  the  line  that  he  later  cuts. 

scribe,  v.  i.  To  make  a  mark  ;  to  write, 
scrib'er  (skrib'er),  n.  One  that  scribes  ;  specif.,  a  sharp- 
pointed  tool  for  marking  off  wood,  metal,  etc.,  to  be  cut. 
scrib'ing  (-Tng),  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  of  scribe.  —  scribing  block, 
Merh.,  a  scriber  mounted  in  an  adjustable  stand  for  mark¬ 
ing  on  castings,  etc.  It  is  used  with  a  surface  plate.  —  s. 
compass.  See  compass,  ti.,  8.  —  s.  gouge.  =  paring  gouge.  — 

8.  iron,  an  iron-pointed  instrument  for  scribing  casks,  logs, 
etc.  —  a.  machine,  a  machine  for  cutting  squelettes,  or  ve¬ 
neers  of  wood,  for  making  match  boxes, 
scrib'ism  (skrib'Tz’m),  7i.  The  characteristics,  teachings, 
writings,  etc.,  of  the  Jewish  scribes  in  the  time  of  Christ, 
scrim  (skrTin),  n.  1.  A  light,  coarse  cotton  or  linen  fabric, 
sometimes  w  oven  in  openw'ork  patterns,  used  in  embroid¬ 
ery,  for  window  curtains,  for  temporary  windows  and 
doors  in  an  erection  nearing  completion,  etc.  ;  —  called 
also  India  scrim. 

2.  pi.  Thin  canvas  glued  on  the  inside  of  panels  to  prevent 
shrinking,  checking,  etc. 

8Crim'mage  (skrTm'aj),  n.  [An  alteration  of  skimnish.] 

1.  Formerly,  a  skirmish  ;  now,  a  general  row  or  confused 
fight  or  struggle. 

2.  a  Rugby  Football.  =  scrummage,  b  A mei'ican  Foot¬ 
ball.  The  play  following  the  putting  in  play  of  the  ball 
by  the  snapper-back  when  the  teams  are  on  their  lines  of 
scrimmage.  It  does  not  end  until  the  ball  is  dead.  See 
line  of  scrimmage,  under  line. 

scrimp  (skrlmp),  r.  t.  ;  scrimped  (skrlmpt) ;  scrimp'ing. 
[Cf.  Dan.  skrumpe,  G.  schrunrpfen,  D.  krimpen.  Cf. shrimp, 
shrink.]  1.  To  make  too  small,  short,  scanty,  or  the  like  ; 
to  be  sparing  or  niggardly  in  or  with  ;  to  limit  too  closely ; 
ns,  to  scrimp  the  pattern  of  a  coat ;  to  scrimp  food. 

2.  To  provide  insufficiently  with  something ;  to  be  nig¬ 
gardly  in  providing  for  ;  to  put  on  short  allowance  ;  as,  to 
scrimp  a  son  for  money  ;  to  scrimp  one’s  household, 
scrimp,  r.  i.  To  be  niggardly. 

scrimp,  a.  Short ;  scanty  ;  deficient ;  as,  a  scrimp  wind, 
scrimp,  n.  A  pinching  miser  ;  a  niggard.  Colloq. 
scrimp,  V.  i.  Cloth  M ami  fa  during.  To  wrinkle  or  double 
on  account  of  strain  caused  by  tension  ;  —  said  of  cloth, 
scrimp,  n.  Cloth  Manufacturing.  A  wrinkle  lengthwise 
of  a  fabric,  caused  by  excessive  tension. 


learned  we  (all)  write.  Adapted 
from  Horace  (  Epistles,  II.  i.  117). 
acrib'l.  scrib'ld.  Scribble; 
scribbled.  Ref.  Si >• 
Scri-ble'nis.  Mar  tl'nus  (miir- 
tl'ntfs).  An  Imaginary  person¬ 
age  in  the  satirical  “  Memoirs  of 
the  Extraordinary  Life,  Works, 
and  Discoveries  of  Martinus 
Scriblerus.”  written  chiefly  by 
Arbuthnot,  as  stated  by  Pope,  to 
ridicule  all  the  false*  tastes  in 
learning,  under  the  character  of 
a  man  of  capacity,  who  had 
dipped,  injudiciously,  into 
every  art  and  science. 
Scri-ble'rus  Club  (skrY-ble'rtJs). 
An  authors’  club,  founded  by 
Swift  in  1714,  its  object  being  to 
satirize  literary  incompetence. 
Pope.  Arbuthnot,  Gay,  and  Bo- 
lingbroke  were  members, 
scrlch.  +  SCREECH.  [Rare.  I 
acrid  (skrYd),  n.  Screed :  shred.  I 


scrieve  (skrev),  v.  i.  [Cf.  Icel. 
stcrefa  to  stride,  Dan.  skrseve, 
Norw.  dial.  sXvcra.J  To  glide 
along  —  ii.  t.  To  reel  oft  ( a  story 
or  song).  Scot. 

scrieve  (dial,  skrev),  scriev'er. 
Vars.  of  scrive,  scrivek. 
Chiefly  Scot.  Sc  Dial  Eng. 
scriit.  n  [Cf.  scrieve.]  A  made- 
up  story  ;  a  yarn.  Obs.  Scot. 
scriit.  +  scr  it. 
scrike.  +  shriek. 
scrike  (dial.  skrTk).  Obs.  or 
dial.  Eng.  var  of  screech. 
8crime(skrTm),r.i  (  F.escrimer.] 
To  fence  (with  swords).  A  rebate. 
—  scrim'er  (skrTm'Sr),  w.  Ar¬ 
chaic. 

scrim'mage.  v  i.  Sc  t.  Football. 
To  take  part  in,  or  to  throw  into, 
a  scrimmage.  Colloq. 
scrim'ming.  n.  [Cf.  scrim¬ 
mage.]  Skirmishing.  Ohs. 
scrim'mish.  *f*  scrimmage. 


food,  too  t ;  out,  oil;  chair  ;  go  ;  sing,  ii)k  ;  4fcen,  thin;  nature,  verdure  (250) ;  K  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144) ;  boN  ;  yet ;  zh  =  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Guide. 

Full  explanations  of  Abbreviations,  Signs,  etc.,  Immediately  precede  the  \  ocabulary. 
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scrimping,  p.  pr.  tC*  vb.  n.  of  SCRIMP.  —  scrimping  bar,  a 
device  used  in  calico  printing  to  stretch  the  fabric  breadth¬ 
wise  so  that  it  may  be  smooth  for  printing. 

BCrim'shaw/  (skrim'Blid'),  v.  i.  &  t.  Naut.  To  do  any  neat 
email  mechanical  job;  specif.,  to  ornament,  as  shells, 
ivory,  etc.,  by  engraving,  and  (often)  rubbing  ink  or  pig¬ 
ments  into  the  incised  lines.  Sailors'  Cant ,  U.  S. 
scrim'shaw7,  n.  Naut.  A  neat  piece  of  mechanical  work  ; 
esp.,  a  shell,  a  whale’s  tooth,  or  the  like,  that  is  scrim¬ 
shawed.  Sailors'  Cant ,  U.  S. 
scrim'shaw',  a.  Naut.  Made  by  scrimshawing, 
scrip  (skrip),  u.  [ME.  scrippe ,  LL.  scrippum ,  peril,  of 
Teutonic  origin  ;  cf.  OHG.  scharpe  a  wallet,  Icel.  &  OSw. 
skrej/pa ,  also  OF.  escrepe ,  esquerpe ,  F.  echurpe  scarf.  Cf . 
1st  scarf.]  A  small  bag  ;  a  wallet.  Archaic. 

And  in  requital  ope  his  leathern  scrip.  Milton. 
Scrip,  n.  [From  script.]  1.  A  writing,  as  a  certificate, 
memorandum,  schedule,  or  list. 

Call  them  generally,  man  by  man,  according  to  the  scrip.  Shak. 
bins  of  exchange  .  .  .  [cannot]  pay  our  debts  abroad  .  .  .  till 
scrips  of  paper  can  be  made  current  coin.  Locke. 

2.  A  small  piece  or  scrap  of  paper  or  parchment. 

3.  Any  of  various  documents  used  as  evidence  that  the 
holder  or  bearer  is  entitled  to  receive  something  either  abso¬ 
lutely  or  conditionally  ;  also,  such  documents  collectively  ; 
specif.  :  a  A  preliminary  certificate  (often  called  a  scrip 
certificate)  issued  after  the  allotment,  usually  on  pay¬ 
ment  of  the  first  installment,  to  one  who  has  subscribed  for 
stock  of  a  bank,  railroad,  or  other  company,  or  for  a  share 
of  other  joint  property,  ora  loan,  stating  the  amount  sub¬ 
scribed  for,  the  amount  already  paid,  and  the  dates  when 
the  installments  are  due  ;  as,  insurance  scrip,  consol  scrip. 
etc.  When  all  installments  are  paid,  the  scrip  is  exchanged 
for  a  bond  or  share  certificate.  Scrip  carries  no  right  to 
vote  or  receive  dividends,  but  often  bears  interest,  b  A  cer¬ 
tificate  for  a  fractional  part  of  a  share  of  stock  or  of  a  bond, 
usually  convertible  into  a  share  or  bond  when  presented  in 
an  amount  equal  to  the  face  value  of  a  share  or  bond,  as 
those  issued  to  bondholders  for  sums  less  than  the  full  value 
of  a  bond  upon  reorganization  or  to  stockholders  in  lieu  of 
a  cash  dividend,  c  A  piece  of  the  fractional  paper  currency 
formerly  issued  in  the  United  States  by  the  State  or  Federal 
governments  or  by  banks :  a  “  shinplaster ;  ”  also,  such 
currency  collectively.  Colloq .,  U.  S.  d  A  certificate  of  in¬ 
debtedness  in  the  form  of  a  promise  to  pay  or  a  certification 
that  a  person  is  entitled  to  receive  a  sum  of  money  or  goods 
issued  by  a  business  concern,  as  one  issued  to  circulate  in 
lieu  of  government  currency, or  an  order  for  money  or  goods 
issued  in  payment  of  debt  by  a  business  concern  m  need  of 
funds  or  by  a  corporation  that  pays  wages  partly  in  orders 
on  a  company  store,  a  warrant  on  a  city  treasury,  etc.  e  A 
certificate,  usually  one  issued  by  the  Federal  or  a  State  gov¬ 
ernment,  that  the  holder  is  entitled  to  take  up  or  receive 
an  allotment  of  a  certain  amount  of  land.  U  S. 

SCripee'  (skrTp'e'),  n.  One  to  whom  land  scrip  is  issued  ; 
—  so  called  in  the  Department  of  the  Interior.  U.  S. 
script  (skrTpt),  n.  [ME.  scrit,  OF.  escrit ,  F.  ecrit,  L.  scrip- 
turn  something  written,  fr.  scribere ,  script um,  to  write. 
See  scribe  ;  cf  scrip  a  writing.]  1.  A  writing.  Ohs. 

2.  Law.  An  original  or  principal  instrument  or  document. 

3.  Wr  itten  characters  ;  style  of  writing. 

4.  Print.  Type  made  in  imitation  of  handwriting. 

3  f-vtA-  \a/y\jo  iAs  jaA/i/rbt  exL  i/n.  wJaX 

scrip'tion  (skn  p'slian),  n.  [L.  scriptio , - onis .  Cf.  script.] 
Handwriting;  style  of  writing,  as  of  a  certain  period.  Now  R. 
scrip-to'ri  um  (skrip-to'ri-izm  ;  201),  n.  ;  L.  pi.  -ria  (-d). 
[LL.  See  scriptory.]  In  an  abbey  or  monastery,  the  room 
set  apart  for  writing  or  copying  manuscripts  ;  in  general,  a 
room  devoted  to  writing. 

scrip'to-ry  (skrTp'to-ri),  a.  [L.  scriplorius ,  fr.  scribere , 
scriptum,  to  write.]  Of  or  pert,  to  writing;  expressed  in, 
or  used  in,  writing  ;  as,  scriptory  wills.  Rare. 
Bcrip'tur-al  (skrlp'^ur-al),  a.  1.  Written,  or  pertaining 
to  writing.  Obs. 

2.  [ca^?.]  Of,  pertaining  to,  contained  in,  or  according 
to,  the  Scriptures  ;  Biblical  ;  as,  a  Scriptural  doctrine. 
Scrip'tur-al  ism  (-Iz’in),  n.  Quality  or  state  of  being  Scrip¬ 
tural  ;  also,  literal  adherence  to  the  Scriptures. 
Scrip'tur-al-ist,  n.  1.  One  who  adheres  literally  to  the 
Scriptures  as  the  foundation  of  his  religion  or  philosophy  ; 
also,  one  learned  in,  or  a  student  of,  the  Scriptures. 

2.  Moham.  Law.  A  kitabi.  See  kitab. 

Bcrip'ture  (sknp'tur),  n.  [L.  scripture,  fr.  scribere ,  scrip- 
turn ,  to  write  :  cf.  OF.  escripture}  escrit  are,  F.  ecriture. 
See  scribe.]  1.  Anything  written  ;  a  writing  or  a  passage 
from  a  writing  ;  a  document ;  a  manuscript ;  an  inscrip¬ 
tion.  Obs.  or  Archaic.  Chaucer. 

The  scripture  on  the  tomb  .  .  .  was  in  Latin.  L<1.  Berners. 

2.  [cap.]  The  books  of  the  Old  and  the  New  Testament, 
or  of  either  of  them  ;  the  Bible  ;  —  used  by  way  of  eminence 
or  distinction,  and  chiefly  in  pi. 

3.  [cap.]  A  passage  from  the  Bible  ;  a  text.  Obs.  or  R. 

Twined  thread  of  one  doubtful  Scripture.  Milton. 
Any  sacred  writing  ;  as,  Buddhist  scripture. 

Scrip'tur  1st  (skrTp'tur-Tst),  n.  One  deeply  versed  in  the 
Scriptures,  or  who  endeavors  to  regulate  his  life  by  them. 


scrive  (skriv),  v.  t.  ;  scrived  (skrivd) ;  scriv'ing  (skriv'- 
Ing).  [OF.  escricre  to  write,  L.  scribere.  See  scribe.]  To 
scribe  ;  write  ;  score  ;  specif.,  Shipbuilding ,  to  cut  (a  line) 
on  a  scrive  board. 

scrive  board.  Shipbuilding.  A  large  wooden  platform  Oil 
which  copies  of  parts  of  the  body  plan  showing  the  frames, 
floors,  etc.,  are  made  for  the  smiths  to  work  by. 
scrl-vel'lo(skrl-vel'o),  ScrFvaille'Cskie'val'y’;  -va'y’),  n. 
[Orig.  uncert.]  An  elephant’s  tusk,  esp.  oue  weighing  less 
than  twenty  pounds. 

scrive'ner  (sknv'ner  ;  sknv'’n-er),  n.  [From  older  scri- 
vein ,  OF.  escrivain ,  F.  ecrivuin,  LL.  s  crib  anus.  ir.  L.  scri¬ 
bere  to  write.  See  scribe.]  1.  A  professional  or  public 
writer  ;  one  whose  occupatiou  is  to  draw  contracts  or  pre¬ 
pare  writings.  Shuk. 

2.  A  money  broker.  Obs.  Dryden. 

scro-bic'u  late  (skro-blk'u-lat),  a.  [L.  scrobiadus ,  dim. 
of  scrobis  &  ditch  or  trench.]  Bot.  &  Zo'dl.  Having  numer¬ 
ous  small,  shallow  depressions  or  hollows  ;  pitted, 
scro-bic'u-lus  (-lus),  n. ;  pi.  -uli  (-11).  [L.,  a  small  ditch, 
dim.  of  scrobis  ditch.]  Anal,  ci*  Med.  A  small  pit,Jurrow,jar 
depression.  —  II  scro-bi'cu-luB  cor'dia  (skro-bi  k'u-lus  kbr'dis) 
[L.  cordis ,  gen.  of  cor  heart],  Ana/.,  the  pit  of  the  stomach, 
scrod  (skr5d)  1  n.  [Cf.  OD.  schroodc  a  strip,  shred.]  A 
scrode  (skrod)  1  young  codfish  split  and  prepared  for 
cooking.  Local ,  U.  S. 

scrod'gill'  (skrod'gil'),  n.  [ scrod  gill.']  A  group  of 
hooks  fastened  back  to  back  for  fishing  ;  a  pulldevil.  — 
scrod'gilT,  v.  t.  <0  i. 

scrof'u-la  (skr5f'6-ld),  n.  [L.  scrofulae ,  dim.  fr.  scrofa  a 
breeding  60W,  peril,  by  a  fanciful  comparison  of  the  glandu¬ 
lar  swellings  to  little  pigs  ;  peril,  akin,  to  Gr.  y poppas  an 
old  sow  :  cf.  F.  scrofules.  Cf.  scroyle.]  Med.  A  morbid 
condition  of  a  tuberculous  nature,  manifesting  itself  espe¬ 
cially  in  a  chronic  enlargement  and  cheesy  degeneration 
of  the  lymphatic  glands,  particularly  those  of  the  neck, 
with  a  tendency  to  the  development  of  chronic  intractable 
inflammations  of  the  skin,  mucous  membrane,  bones,  joints, 
and  other  parts  ;  tuberculous  lymphadenitis  ;  king’s  evil. 


It  is  most  common  in  childhood, 
scrof'u-lism  (-ITz’m),  n.  Med.  State  of  being  scrofulous, 
scrof'u  lo-derm'Mo-dQrm'),  scrof'u-lo-der'maGdGr'md), 
n.  [NL.  scrofuloderma.  See  scrofula  ;  -derm.]  Med. 
Any  affection  of  the  skin  dependent  on  scrofula, 
scrof'u  lo'sis  (-lo'sis),  n.  [NL  ;  scrofula  -f-  -osis.]  Med. 
State  of  being  scrofulous;  scrofulous  diathesis, 
scrof'u  lous  (skrbf'u-las),  a.  [Cf.  F.  scrofuleux.]  1.  Per¬ 
taining  to  scrofula,  or  partaking  of  its  nature ;  as,  scrofu¬ 
lous  tumors ;  a  scrofulous  habit  of  body. 

2.  Diseased  or  affected  with  scrofula. 

—  scrof'u  lous-ly,  adv.  —  scrof'u  lous  ness,  n. 
scroll  (skrol),  n.  [A  dim.  of  ME.  scroue ,  scrowe  (whence 
E.  escrow ),  OF.  escroe ,  escroue ,  F.  ecrou  entry  in  the  jail 
book,  LL.  scroa  scroll,  prob.  of  Teutonic  origin ;  cf.  OD. 
schroode  a  strip,  shred,  slip  of  [taper,  akin  to  E.  shred. 
Cf.  shred,  escrow.]  1.  A  roll  of  paper  or  parchment ;  a 
writing  formed  into  a  roll ;  a  schedule  ;  a  list ;  also,  a 
draft ;  an  outline  ;  as,  to  preserve  the  scroll  of  a  letter. 

Here  is  the  scroll  of  every  man’s  name.  Shak. 

2.  Something,  usually  an  ornament,  in  form  resembling  a 
roll  of  paper,  esp.  one  loosely  or  only  partly  rolled.  Spe¬ 
cif.  :  a  The  curved  head  of  viol  instruments,  b  A  scroll- 
head.  c  Shipbuilding.  A  curved  timber,  ornamented 
with  fancy  scrolls,  bolted  to  the  knee  of  the  head,  d  A 
mark  or  nourish  added  to  a  person’s  signature,  esp.  one 
intended  to  represent  a  seal,  and  in  some  States  allowed 
as  a  substitute  for  a  seal.  U.  S.  e  A  spiral  part  or  orna¬ 
ment  of  furniture,  etc.  f  Mach. 

Any  of  various  parts  shaped 
more  or  less  like  a  scroll ;  as  :  (1) 

A  spirally  shaped  rib  or  slot  for 

fearing  with  a  slot  or  projecting 
n  so  as  to  cause  it  to  move  in 
towards,  or  out  from,  a  center. 

See  chuck,  ».,  II lust..  2.  (2)  A 

casing  for  a  turbine  wheel,  hav¬ 
ing  a  spiral  waterway  of  converg¬ 
ing  aperture,  g  Her.  A  ribbon 
with  a  motto  inscribed,  h  In 
ornamental  design,  any  of  vari¬ 
ous  spiral  or  convoluted  forms, 
whether  self-contained  or  contin¬ 
uous,  based  on  the  curves  taken 
by  a  scroll  of  parchment;  also, 
any  ornament  of  such  a  form,  i 
A  somewhat  scroll-like  molding,  common 
work. 

3.  Geoin.  =  skew  surface. 
scroll  (skrol),  v.  t.  ;  scrolled  (skrold) ; 
scroll'ing.  1.  To  write  upon  a  scroll ;  to 
inscribe  ;  record  ;  also,  to  draft. 

2.  To  form  into  or  like  a  scroll ;  to  adorn 
with  scrolls  or  scrollwork, 
scroll,  v.  i.  To  take  the  form  of  a  scroll 


2(c)  6) 

3 (c)\6) 

1-5  Scroll,  2  h.  showing 
derivation  of  Convention¬ 
alized  Forms. 

in  medieval 


Scroll,  2  1. 


or  scrolls  ;  to  roll  or  curl  up  like  a  scroll,  as  a  photographic 
film-negative. 


acrimp'l-neaa  tskrim'pT-ngsj^i. 
See  -ness.  ling.  p.  pr. I 

acrimp'ing-ly,  adv.  of  scrimp-] 
scrimp 'ly,  adv.  of  scrimp. 
Bcrimp'ness,  n.  See  -ness. 
scrimp  rail.  =  scrimping  bar. 
scrimp  'tion(nk rim p'sh  »n  ).n.  A 
pittance  ;  a  little  bit.  Dial. 
ecrim'pum  scram'pum  Hodge¬ 
podge.  Obs.  [scrimp.  Colloq. \ 
Bcrimp'y(skrTm'p'i),a.  Scanty  ;| 
scrim'shan'der  (skrTm'sh&n'- 
dSr),  Bcrim'shan'dy  (-dT).  Vara, 
of  SCRIMSHAW. 

Bcrim'8hon(-sh0n).  scrim'shorn 

(  shdrn).  Vara,  of  scrimshaw. 
serin  (skrYn),  n.  Mining.  A 
email  ore  vein.  Local.  Eng. 
serine  (skrTn),  n.  [L.  serinium 
a  case  for  books,  letters,  etc.  :  cf. 
OF.escrin.F.Jcrin.  See  shrine.] 
A  chest,  bookcase,  or  the  like, 
for  writings  or  curios.  Ohs. 
scringe  (skrTnj).  Scot.  8c  dial, 
vnr.  of  CIUNGK. 

scringe  (skrTnj  ;  skrTnzh),  v.  t. 
Dial.  Eng.  1.  To  squeeze  or 
rub  with  force.  Ohs.  or  ft. 

2.  Also,  to  pry  ;  search  ;  glean 
||  scri'ni-um  (skrTn'T-Um),  n. : 
pi-  scrinia  (-a).  [L. ]  A  chest 
or  box  for  books,  papers,  etc. 
scrip, n.  A  mocking  gesture.  Obs. 


scrip  company  A  company 
having  shares  which  pass  by  de¬ 
livery  inaccurately  so  used, 
as  scrip  may  be  either  inscribed 
or  pass  by  delivery.  Eng. 
scripil,  scriple  +  scruple. 
s  rip  'page.  //.  Contents  of  a 
set  ip,  or  wallet.  Ohs.  [tural.l 
Script.  Ahhr.  Scripture;  Scrip- 1 
|l  scrip'ti-o  con-ti'nu-a  (skrTp'- 
shY-o  kbn-tin'U-d).  [L.]  Con¬ 
tinuous  writing, 
scrip'tor  (skrtp'tflr),  n.  [L.J 
(One  who  writes  ;  a  scribe. 

!  scrip-to'ri-al  (skrYp-t6'rY-al),a. 
Of  or  pert,  to  script  or  writing, 
scrip-to'ri-an,  a.  Pertaining  to, 
or  serving  for,  writing.  Obs. 
Scrip  tur-al'i-ty  (skrTp'iflr-fcl'- 
I-tl),  n.  Quality  of  being  Scrip¬ 
tural  Rare.  JTPRAL.  | 

S'-rip'tur-al-ly,  adv.  of  Sckip-I 
|  Scrip 'tur-al-ness.  n.  See  -x  ess 
!  scrip  'tured  (skrT  p'tO  r  d ),  a. 

1  Written  upon  ;  inscribed.  Rare. 
Scrip  tu'ri-an  (skrTp-tu'rt-dn), 
I  n.  A  Script  urist.  Obs. 
scrip-tu'ri-ent,  a.  [L.  scriptu- 
riens ,  p.  pr.  of  scriptu.rire  to  de- 
!  sire  to  write.]  Having  a  desire 
j  or  passion  for  writing.  Ohs. 
scrip'u-lum  (skrTp'd-lGm),  n. 
1  [L.]  A  scrupulus.  See  weight. 


scrit.  scrite,  n.  [See  script.] 
Writing ; document;  scroll.  Ohs. 
Bcritch  (skrtch),  w.  If  v. 
Screech.  Dial,  or  R 
scrithe,  v.  i.  [Cf.  Icel.  skrtfta 
to  glide,  to  slide.  AS  scri&an 
to  go.]  To  go  :  glide  ;  escape  ; 
to  turn  aside  ;  to  err.  Obs. 
scri-toire'  (skrT-twar').  Var. 
of  ESCRITOIRE. 

scrivaille  Var.  of  scrivello. 
scrivan.  n.  [Pg.  cscrivdo,  or 
Sj).  escribano.)  A  scribe.  Obs. 
scrive  (skrTv  ;  skrev),  n.  [Cf. 
Icel.  skrifa  to  write,  Dan. 
skrire.  fr.  L.  scribere.  Cf. 
SCRIBE.]  Dial.  Eng.  Sr  Scot. 
a  A  writing  ;  also,  handwriting, 
b  A  scratch  ;  a  scribing  tool,  c 
A  carving.  [n  scrivener.  Obs. I 
scrivein.  scriv'en.  n.  A  writer;| 
scrlv'en  (skrTv^’n;,  v.  t.  tr  i. 
[See  scrivener.]  To  write; 
to  act  as  scrivener.  Archaic. 
scrive'ner-ship,  n.  See  -sh  i  p. 
scrive'ner’s  pal'sy.  See  writ¬ 
er’s  CRAMP. 

scriv'en-ish.  scriv'en  ish  ly. 

adv.  Like  a  scrivener.  Obs. 
scriv'en-ry  (skrTv'’n-rI),  n. 
Scrivenership. 

scrlv'er  (skrTv'5r ;  skrev'fr), 


n.  Dial.  Eng.  Sr  Scot.  One  that 
scrives  ;  specif.  :  a  An  inferior 
writer,  b  A  soriber,  for  marking, 
c  Wood  Turning,  A  parting  tool, 
scrobben.  ^  scrub. 
scrob'ble  (skrftb'’l),  n.  Sr  v. 
[Cf.  scrabble  to  scrape.] 
Scratch  ;  scramble  ;  tangle  ; 
scrawl.  Dial.  Eng. 
scrobe  (skrob),  n.  [L.  scrobis 
ditch.]  Zoo l  a  A  groove,  specif. 

:  that  to  receive  the  base  of  the 
I  antenna  of  a  weevil,  or  one  on 
I  the  outer  surface  of  a  mandible, 
scro-bic'u-la  (skro-btk'ft-ldL  w. 
[NL.  See  scroriculate.]  Zool. 
One  of  the  smooth  areas  sur- 
i  rounding  the  tubercles  of  a  sea 
|  urchin.— scro-bic'u-lar  (-Idr),  a. 
scro-bic'u-lat  ed  (-lat'gd),  a. 
Scrobiculate.  [A  scrobicula.  | 
scrob'i  cule  (skrOb'T-kul),  ml 
scro'bis  (skro'hT  s),  n.  [L.J 
|  See  altar,  [fish.  Local ,  U.  t9.| 
scrod  (skrBd),  v.  t.  To  shred,  as| 
scroff  (skrCf).  Dial.  var.  of 
SCURF,  SCRUFF. 

scroff.  n.  [Cf.  scurf.]  Refuse; 
j  scraps,  aeof  fuel,  etc.  Dial. Eng. 
scrofula  plant,  a  Frostweed. 
b  Figwort.  [violet.  U.  S.\ 

scrof'u-la-rooC.  n.  Dog’s-tooth | 
scrof'u-la-weed'',  n.  Rattlesnake 


scrolled  (skrold),  p.  a.  Formed  like  a  scroll;  contained 
in  a  scroll ;  adorned  with  scrolls  ;  as,  scrolled  work, 
scroll  gear.  Mach.  A  device  consisting  of  a  gear  rack 
curved  in  the  form  of  a  flat  scroll  so  as  to  have  the  teeth 
showing  on  oue  face ; —  called  also  scroll  wheel. 
scroll  saw.  A  ribbonlike  saw  stretched  in  a  frame, 
adapted  lor  sawing  curved  outlines  ;  also,  a  machine  in 
which  such  a  saw  is  worked  by  foot  or  power, 
scroll' work'  (skrol' wfirk'),  n.  Decorative  or  ornamental 
work  having  a  scroll  or  scrolls  as  the  essential  feature  ; 
also,  thin  woodwork  cut  into  designs  with  a  scroll  saw. 
Scrooge,  Ebenezer  (skrooj).  In  Dickens’s  “Christmas 
Carol,”  an  exceedingly  hard,  avaricious  mail  represented 
as  visited  by  spirits  on  Christmas  Eve  and  made  kindly  by 
what  they  show  him  of  human  life. 

scroop  (skroop),  r.  i. ;  scuoorED  (skroopt);  scroop'ing- 
[Imitative.]  To  make  a  sound  as  of  crunching,  squeak¬ 
ing,  or  grating  ;  to  creak  ;  squeak  ;  grate.  Chiefly  Dial. 
Scroop,  n.  A  harsh  sound,  as  of  creaking,  crunching,  or 
grating;  sometimes,  specif.,  the  crisp  rustle  of  silk. 
Scroph/u-la'ri-a  (skrof'u-la'rT-d  ;  115),  n.  [NL.  So  called 
because  it  was  reputed  to  be  a  remedy  for  scrofula ,  or  from 
its  knotty  root.]  Bot.  A  large  genus  of  plants  typifying 
the  family  Scropliulariacea?,  natives  of  temperate  regions. 
They  are  chiefly  coarse  herbs,  with  small  flowers  borne  in 
a  terminal  thyrsus.  The  corolla  is  gibbous,  with  four  erect 
lobes  and  one  spreading  lobe,  or  lip ;  there  are  four  anthers 
and  one  staminode.  The  species  are  know  n  as  Jigu  ort. 
Scroph  u-la'ri-a'ce-eB  (-a'se-e),  n.  pi.  [NL.  See  Scroph- 
ula ria.]  Bot.  A  family  of  herbs,  shrubs,  or  rarely  trees 
(order  Polemoniales),  comprising  about  190  genera  and  over 
2,000  species  of  very  w-ide  distribution  ,  the  figwort  family. 
They  have  exstipulate  leaves,  a  more  or  less  irregular  bila¬ 
biate  corolla  w  itli  four  didynamous  stamens,  and  a  2-celled 
ovary.  The  species  of  some  genera  possess  medicinal  prop¬ 
erties.  Among  the  important  genera  are  Pent. demon.  Vero¬ 
nica ,  Gerardia,  Antirrhinum.  Pauloirnia ,  Digitalis,  Mimu- 
lus ,  etc.  —  scroplvu-la  ri-a'ceous  (-shws),  a. 
scro'tal  (skro'tal),  a.  Anat.  Of  or  pert,  to  the  scrotum, 
scro'tl-form  (-tl-f6rm),  a.  [scrotum  -j-  -form.]  Purse- 
shaped  ;  pouch-shaped. 

scro'to-cele  (-to-6el),  n.  [scrotum  -f-  Gr.  ktJAtj  a  tumor.] 
Med.  A  rupture  or  hernia  in  the  scrotum  ;  scrotal  hernia. 
SCro'tum  (skro'tum),  n.  [L.]  The  external  bag  or  pouch 
which  in  most  mammals  contains  the  testicles  ;  the  cod. 
scrub  (skrub),  v.  t.;  scrubbed  (skrubd);  scrue'bing.  [ME. 
scrobben ,  prob.  of  D.  or  Scand.  origin  ;  cf.  Dan.  skrubbe , 
Sw.  skrubba ,  D.  schrobben ,  LG.  schrubben  ;  perh.  akin  to 
scrape.]  1.  To  rub  hard  in  washing;  to  wash  with  rub¬ 
bing  ;  esp.,  to  rub  with  something  wet,  coarse,  or  rough, 
so  as  to  clean  or  brighten  ;  as,  to  scrub  a  floor. 

2.  To  wash  (a  gas).  Cf.  scrubber,  2. 
scrub,  v.  i.  1.  To  rub  something  hard,  or  to  cleanse  or 
brighten  something  by  rubbing,  a6  with  a  wet  brush. 

2.  To  work  hard  and  steadily  and,  usually,  to  live  sav¬ 
ingly  ;  to  drudge.  Chiefly  Dial . 
scrub,  n.  [See  scrub  to  rub.]  1.  Act  or  process  of  scrub¬ 
bing  ;  a  washing  and  rubbing  ;  as,  to  give  one’s  self  a  scrub. 

2.  One  who  labors  hard  and  lives  meanly;  a  mean  fellow. 

3.  [Prob.  of  Scand.  orig. ;  cf.  Norw\  sb'ubba  the  dwarf 
cornel  tree,  and  E.  shrub.]  Vegetation  consisting  chiefly 
of  dwarf  or  stunted  shrubs,  which  are  often  thick  and  im¬ 
penetrable,  growing  in  poor  soil  or  in  sand  ;  —  applied  esp. 
to  the  palmetto  barrens  of  the  southern  United  States,  and 
to  the  “  bush  ”  of  Australia  and  South  Africa. 

4.  Forestry.  A  low,  straggling  tree  of  inferior  quality. 

5.  Stock  Breeding.  A  domestic  animal  not  of  good  or  pure 
breed,  esp.  when  inferior  in  size,  etc.  U.  S. 

6.  A  worn-out  brush  or  broom.  Ainsu'orth. 

7.  Sports.  A  player  not  belonging  to  the  regular  or  first 
nine,  eleven,  crew,  etc.;' a  member  of  a  scrub  nine,  eleven, 
crew',  etc.  ;  a  participant  in  a  scrub  game  or  race  ;  also, 
sometimes,  a  scrub  team,  crew,  or  the  like. 

8.  pi.  A  class  of  fullers’  teasels. 

9.  Anything  undersized,  mean,  or  inferior.  Colloq. 
scrub,  a.  1.  Undersized  ;  mean  ;  inferior  ;  paltry. 

How  solitary,  how  scrub,  does  this  town  look  !  Walpole. 
2  Sports.  Of  a  crew,  nine,  eleven,  or  other  team,  com¬ 
posed  of  “scrubs”  without  previous  training  or  practice 
together.  Hence,  hastily  got  together  without  careful  selec¬ 
tion  ;  as,  a  scrub  team  of  coach  horses.  Also,  of  a  game  or 
other  contest,  participated  in  by  scrub  teams, 
scrub'ber  (skrub'er),  n.  1.  One  that  scrubs;  esp.,  a 
brush  used  in  scrubbing. 

2.  Any  of  various  apparatus  for  washing  (scrubbing)  coal 
gas  or  other  gases,  as:  (1 )  a  tow  er  containing  coke  (coke  tower) 
or  other  material  down  wrhich  water  or  a  watery  solution 
trickles  and  through  which  the  gas  ascends;  or,  often  called 
washer ,  (2)  a  vessel  in  which  the  gas  is  forced  through  the 
liquid,  or  a  tank  in  w  hich  the  gas  passes  over  rotating  blades 
or  brushes  that  dip  into  the  liquid. 

3.  Australia,  a  A  domestic  animal  run  wild  in  the  scrub, 
b  A  mean,  vulgar,  or  underbred  person  ;  a  scrub.  Slang. 

scrub  bird.  A  small  bird  of  the  abnormal  passerine  genus 
Atrichomis ,  inhabiting  bushy  scrub  in  Australia.  Tw  o  spe- 


plnntain.  [swelling.  05.v.| 

scrofule.  n.  [F.]  A  scrofulous | 
scrof'u  lide  (skrOf'fl-lTd  :  -lTd), 
n.  M<  d.  Scrofuloderm.  [ulous.| 
Bcrof  u-lit'ic(  lTt'Tk),r/.  Scrof-I 
8crog  (skr5g),  n.  [ME.  scrag 
scrub,  brushwood  ;  orig.  un¬ 
cert.]  A  stunted  shrub,  bush,  or 
branch;  scrub:  also,  usually  pi., 
scrubby  land.  Scot.  8f  Dial  Eng. 
scrog'gy  (skrSg'T),  a.  Stunted; 
thorny  ;  full  of  underbrush. 
Scot.  [vars  of  coronach. I 
acroinoch.  scrolnogh.  Obs. Scot.  | 
scroll  chuck.  See  5th  chuck, 
n .,  4. 

Bcroll'head',  n.  A  scroll-like 
ornament  at  the  bow  of  a  vessel, 
scroll  lathe-  A  wood-turning 
lathe  devised  esp.  for  cutting 
scrolls  and  spiral  work, 
scroll  step.  Arch.  A  curtail 
step.  See  curtail,  v.,  2. 
scroll  wheel.  =  scroll  gear. 
scron'ach  <  s  k  r  8  n'u  k).  Scot, 
var.  of  coronach. 
scroo  (skroo),  n.  8r  r-  [Cf.  Icel. 
skriif  haycock,  Norw.  dial. 
skrnr.  skru.]  Stack.  Scot. 
8crooch(skr(5och),n.  8,-v.  Crouch. 
Dial. 

Bcroodge,  scrooge  (skrooj).  Dial, 
vars.  of  sckouge. 


scroof  (skrdof).  Scot.  &  dial. 
Eng.  var  of  scurf.  [67«n^.| 
scrope,  n.  A  farthing.  Obs. | 
8cropholary.  n.  (Cf.  Scrorhu- 
la  ria.]  V  uter  betony.  Obs. 
scro-tl'tiB  (skro-tT't)s),  n.  [NL.; 
scrotum  -1-  -itis.]  Med.  Inflam¬ 
mation  of  the  scrotum, 
scrouge  (sluouj  ;  skrooj),  t’.  t. 
To  crowd;  press;  squeeze. — 
Bcroug'er  (-Pr),  n.  Dial.  Eng.  if 
Col  log..  IT.  S. 

Bcrow.  scrowe.  +  scroll, 
bctow  (skrou  ;  ekro),  v.  [Cf. 
escrow,  scroll.]  A  clipping 
from  skins  ;  currier’s  cuttings, 
used  for  making  glue, 
scrow.  w.  A  mess  ;  litter  ;  quar¬ 
rel.  Dial.  Eng. 
scroyle  (skroil),  n.  [Cf.  OF. 
escrouelles,  escroieles,  pi.,  scrof¬ 
ula,  F.  Scroue  lies,  fr.  (assumed) 
LL.  scrofellae ,  for  L  scrofulae 
See  scrofula.]  Fellow;  wretch. 
Obs. 

Scrub,  v.  In  the  “  Beaux’  Strata¬ 
gem,”  by  Farquhar,  Lady  Boun¬ 
tiful’s  witty  man  of  all  work 
scrub-ba'do.  n.  [Formed  fr. 
scrub ,  like  scahbaao  fr.  L.  scar 
hies.]  Scabies.  Ohs.  Cant. 
scrub'bed  (skrub'Sd;  -Td;  151)* 
a.  Stunted;  scrubby.  Archaic. 


ale,  senate,  c&re,  iim,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofa ;  eve,  Svent,  find,  recent,  maker ;  Ice,  Ill ;  old,  Sbey,  orb,  8dd,  sftft,  connect ;  use,  unite,  urn,  up,  circus,  menu ; 
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cies  (A.  alamosa  and  A.  nifescens)  are  known.  They  are 
peculiar,  possessing  only  two  pairs  of  syringeal  muscles 
and  only  rudimentary  clavicles. 

scrub'by  (skrut/-!),  </.  /  scrub'ei-er  (-T-er);  scrub'bi-est. 

1.  Of  the  nature  of  scrub  ;  small  and  mean  ;  stunted  in 
growth ;  shabby ;  as  a  scrubby  cur. 

2.  Having  much  scrub,  or  underbrush  ;  as,  scrubby  woods. 
Scrub  Oak-  Any  of  several  American  dwarf  oaks  The 

scrub  on  a  s  of  New  England  and  the  Middle  States  are 
Quercus  liana  and  Q.  man  land  tea  ;  of  the  Southern  States 
Q.  cate  so  aii  Q.  pinmla,  and  Q.inyrti folia;  of  California,  0 
duniosa ;  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  region,  Q.  gambelii.  SJe 

BEAR  OAK,  TURKEY  OAK  b,  BLACKJACK,  7  a. 

scrub  palmetto  The  saw  palmetto. 

Scrub  Pine,  a  Any  of  many  dwarf  American  pines  as  P 
Virginia nti,  P.  rigtda ,  P.  clausa ,  etc.  The  common  scrub 
pine,  or  Jersey  pine,  of  the  eastern  United  States  is  P.  nr- 
gniiana.  b  The  Australian  cypress  pine Callitris calcarala. 
Scrub  vine.  A  lauraceous  climbing  shrub  (esp.  Cassulha 
melantha ),  destitute  of  leaves,  found  commonly  among 
bushes  in  the  scrub.  Australia. 

SCrulf  (skruf),  n.  [Cf.  scuff.]  The  uape  of  the  neck  :  the 
loose  skin  of  the  back  of  the  neck  or  the  back, 
scrum'mage  (skrum'aj ;  dial,  also  skrobm'-),  n.  Scot.  & 
dial.  Eng.  var.  of  scrimmage.  Specif.,  Rugby  Football ,  a 
certain  play  or  formation  (usually  in  a  rough  circle  about 
the  ball,  which  the  sides  then  try  to  kick  or  heel  out  in  or¬ 
der  that  it  may  be  run  with)  made  when  the  man  holding 
the  ball  is  tackled,  or  for  some  other  reason  ;  —  called  also 
scrimmage,  pack,  or  scrum.  Cf.  scrimmage,  J  b  ;  bully,  n.,  1. 
SCiUm'mage,  v.  t.  As  i. ;  -maged  (-ajd) ;  -mag-ing  (-a-jnig). 
Rugby  Football.  To  play  or  place  (the  ball)  in  a  scrum¬ 
mage  ;  to  engage  in  a  scrummage. 

scrunch  (skrunch  ;  140),  v.  t.  <[*  i. ;  scrunched  (skruncht) ; 
SCRUNCH'ING.  [Of.  SCRANCH,  crunch.]  To  craunch  ;  crunch  ; 
crush  ;  squeeze.  Colloq.  <1*  Dial.  Dickens. 

scrunch,  n.  Act  or  sound  of  scrunching.  Colloq.  Dial. 
Bcru'ple  (skroo'p’l),  n.  [L.  scrupulus  a  small  sharp  or 
pointed  stone,  the  twenty-fourth  part  of  an  ounce,  a  scru¬ 
ple,  uneasiness,  doubt,  dim.  of  scrupus  a  rough  or  sharp 
stone,  anxiety,  uneasiness  :  cf.  F.  scrupule .]  1.  A  minute 

portion  ;  a  small  part;  esp.,  a  small  part  considered  as  a 
unit.  Specif.:  a  Rom.  Antiq.  (1)  The  smallest  unit  of 
weight,  2|8  of  an  as  or  8*,  of  an  ounce.  (2)  2|g  of  a  juger 
or  jfc  of  an  uncia.  (3)  A  coin,  worth  during  the  Republic 
about  $0.73  and  under  the  early  emperors  about  $1.00 
b  A  unit  of  weight,  20  grains  or  £  of  a  dram,  —  now  used 
only  by  apothecaries.  The  symbol  3  denotes  this  weight. 
See  weight,  c  A  small  portion  of  time  ;  esp.,  among  the 
Chaldeans  and  other  Eastern  peoples,  I0^„  of  an  hour.  Obs. 
d  As  a  measure  of  latitude  and  longitude,  a  miuuce.  Obs. 
0  A  stroll.  =  digit,  5. 

2.  Hesitation  as  to  action  or  decision  from  the  difficulty 
of  determining  what  is  right  or  expedient;  unwillingness, 
doubt,  or  hesitation,  proceeding  from  conscientiousness. 

The  conflict  between  his  tastes  and  his  scruples.  Macaulay 
Syn.  —  See  qualm. 

Bcru'ple,  v.  i. ;  scru'pled  (-p’ld);  scru'pling  (-plTng).  To 
have  scruples,  esp.  conscientious  ones  ;  to  be  reluctant  or 
to  hesitate,  as  regards  action  or  decision,  on  account  of 
considerations  of  conscience  or  the  difficulty  of  determin¬ 
ing  rightfulness,  propriety,  or  expediency. 

We  are  often  overprecise,  scrupling  to  say  or  do  those  things 
which  lawfully  we  may.  Puller 

Bcru'ple,  v.  t.  1.  To  have  scruples,  esp.  conscientious 
ones,  about ;  to  hesitate  at ;  to  question  ;  doubt.  Milton. 
2.  To  excite  scruples  in  ;  to  cause  to  scruple.  Obs.  tfc  R. 
scru  pu  los'i  ty  (skroo'pft-lSs'T-tl),  n .;  pi.  -ties  (-tiz).  [L. 
scrupulositas .]  1.  Quality  or  state  of  being  scrupulous ; 
doubt,  caution,  or  hesitancy  arising  from  fear  of  doing 
wrong;  nice  regard  to  exactness  and  propriety  ;  punctilious¬ 
ness  ;  — often  implying  more  or  less  excess  of  the  quality. 

Careful,  even  to  scrupulosity,  .  to  keep  their  Sabbath.  South. 
2  A  scruple.  Obs.  Lithgow. 

scru'pu  lous  (skroo'pu-lMs),  a.  [L.  scrupnlosus :  cf. 
F.  scrupuleux.]  1.  Full  of  or  having  scruples  ;  inclined 
to  scruple;  marked  by  scrupulosity;  hence, careful;  cautious; 
exact ;  punctilious  ,  as,  scrupulous  performance  of  duties. 

2.  Given  to  making  objections  ;  captious.  Obs.  Shak. 

3.  Liable  to  be  doubted  ;  doubtful;  nice.  Obs.  Bacon. 
Sy n.  —  Scrupulous,  punctilious,  conscientious.  Scrupu¬ 
lous,  as  here  compared,  implies  the  utmost  nicety  or  ex 
actness ;  punctilious  suggests  particularity  or  precise¬ 
ness,  esp.  in  the  observance  of  forms  and  ceremonies ;  as, 
“  a  scrupulous  correctness  of  statement”  (Hazlitt) ,  “Mr. 
Janies,  so  precise  of  outline,  so  cunning  of  fence,  so  scrupu¬ 
lous  of  finish  ”  (Stevenson) ;  “I  will  neither  torment  you 
nor  myself  with  punctilious  ceremonies  ”  (Mad.  D'Arblay ); 
‘‘I  am  sorry  ...  to  see  you  so  punctilious  as  to  stand  upon 
answers,  and  never  to  come  near  me  till  I  have  regularly 


left  my  name  at  your  door”  (Gray).  Conscientious  im¬ 
plies  scrupulous,  often  painstaking,  observance  of  duty  ; 
as,  “  His  (Ben  Jonson’sJ  whole  character  .  .  .  was  far  too 
sturdily  conscientious  to  allow  of  any  suspicion  being  cast 
upon  his  rectitude  ”  (A.  W.  Ward)',  a  conscientious  work¬ 
man;  the  conscientious  performance  of  a  task.  See  cere¬ 
monial,  rigid,  correct,  strict. 

—  scru'pu  lous  ly,  adv.  —  scru'pu  lous-ness,  n. 

II  scrutin'  de  liste'  (skrii'taN'  de  lest').  [F.,  voting  by 
list.]  V oting  for  a  group  of  candidates  for  the  same  kind  of 
office  on  one  ticket  or  ballot,  containing  a  list  of  them  ;  — 
the  method,  used  in  France,  as  from  June,  1885,  to  Feb., 
1S89,  in  elections  for  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  each  elector 
voting  for  the  candidates  for  the  whole  department  in 
which  he  lived,  as  disting,  from  scrutin  d’arrondiBsement,  or 
voting  by  each  elector  for  the  candidate  or  candidates  for 
Ins  own  arrondi8sement  only. 

SCru  ti-neer'  (skroo'tT-ner'),  n.  A  scrutineer;  examiner; 
investigator;  specif.,  an  examiner  of  votes,  as  at  an  election, 
scru'ti  nize  (skroo'tl-niz),  v.  t.  &  i.;  -nized  (-nizd);  -niz'ing 
(-nuOfng).  [From  scrutiny.]  To  examine  closely  ;  to 
inspect  or  observe  with  critical  attention  ;  to  regard  nar¬ 
rowly  ;  as,  to  scrutinize  one’s  conduct  or  motives. 

Syn.  —  See  scan._ 

scru'ti  nous  (skroo'tT-nus),  a.  Closely  examining  ;  scruti¬ 
nizing  ;  critical;  censorious.  —  scru'ti-nous-ly,  adv. 
scru'ti-ny  (-11T),  n.  [L.  scrutiniuin ,  fr.  scr atari  to  search 
carefully,  prob.  orig.,  to  search  even  to  the  rags,  fr.  scrula 
trash,  trumpery  ;  perh.  akin  to  E.  shred  ;  cf.  AS.  scrud- 
niun  to  make  scrutiny.]  1.  Close  examination;  minute 
inspection  ;  critical  observation  and  investigation. 

2.  Anc.  Church.  An  examination,  in  Lent, of  catechumens 
who  were  to  receive  baptism  on  Easter  Day. 

3.  Canon  Law.  A  ticket,  or  little  paper  billet,  on  which  a 
vote  is  written. 

4.  R.  C.  Ch.  In  the  ordinary  mode  of  electing  a  pope,  a 
solemn  casting  by  each  cardinal  at  the  conclave  of  a  spe¬ 
cially  prepared  secret  ballot,  a  two-thirds  majority  (plus 
one)  resulting  in  election. 

5.  Parliamentary  Practice.  An  official  examination,  as 
by  a  committee,  of  the  votes  or  ballots  given  at  an  election. 
Syn.  —  See  examination. 

scud  (skud),  v.  i. ;  scud'ded  ;  scud'ding.  [Of  Scand. 
orig.;  cf.  Dan.  skyde  to  shoot,  shove,  push,  akin  to  s/cud 
shot,  gunshot,  a  shoot,  young  bough,  and  to  E.  shoot.  See 
shoot.]  1.  To  move  or  run  swiftly;  esp.,  to  move  as  if 
driven  forward  by  something. 

Clouds  scudded  over  the  blue  heaven  Bcaconsfield . 

2.  To  throw  a  thin  flat  stone  so  as  to  make  it  skim  or  skip 
along  the  surface  of  calm  water.  Scot. 

3.  Maut.  To  be  driven  swiftly,  or  to  run,  before  a  gale. 
Syn.  —  See  skim. 

scud,  v.  t.  1.  To  pass  over  quickly. 

2.  To  slap;  spank;  beat.  Scot.  &  Ir.  Shenstonc. 

3.  Tanning.  To  scrape  (a  depilated  and  trimmed  hide  or 
skin)  in  order  to  remove  remaining  hairs,  lime,  etc. 

SCUd,  n.  1.  Act  of  scudding;  a  driving  along ;  a  rushing. 

2.  Loose,  vapory  clouds  driven  swiftly  by  the  wind; 
hence,  something  likened  to  such  clouds  ;  as  :  a  A  slight, 
sudden  shower,  or  a  driving  mist.  Scot.  Dial,  b  Foam  ; 
scum.  Coltoq.  c  pi.  Beer  or  ale  ;  esp.,  foaming  ale.  Scot. 

3.  A  blow ;  slap;  spank.  Scot. 

4.  A  runner.  School  Slang. 

6.  A  small  flight  of  birds,  less  than  a  flock.  Local,  Eng. 

6.  Any  ainphipod  crustacean,  as  a  beach  flea. 

7.  Leather  Manuf.  The  matter  that  is  worked  out  of 
hides  or  skins  in  scudding.  See  scud,  v.  1.,  3. 

SCU'do  (skoo'do),  n. ;  pi.  scudi  (-de).  [It.,  a  crown,  a 

dollar,  a  shield,  fr.  L.  scutum  a  shield.  Cf.  scute.]  A 
silver  coin,  and  money  of  account,  used  (in  the  18th  and 
19th  centuries)  in  Italy  and  Sicily,  formerly  varying  in 
value  in  different  localities,  but  usually  approximating  4 
shillings  or  97  cents;  also,  a  gold  coin  wortli  about  the  same 
scuil  (skuf),  r.  i.;  scuffed  (.skuft) ;  scuff'ing.  [See  scuf¬ 
fle.]  To  walk  without  lifting  the  feet ;  to  proceed  with  a 
scraping  or  dragging  movement ;  to  shuffle, 
scuff  (skuf),  v.  t.  1.  To  drag  while  moving  ;  to  shuffle  ;  as, 
to  scuff  the  feet. 

2.  To  injure  or  make  shabby  by  wear.  Col  log.  or  Dial. 

3.  To  touch  lightly  in  passing  ;  to  graze.  Scot. 

SCUf'fle  (skuf'd),  v.  i.  /scuf'fled  (-'Id) ;  scuf'fling  (-lTng). 

[Freq.  of  scuff',  v.  i.  ;  cf.  Sw.  skvffu  to  push,  shove,  skujff  a 
push,  Dan.  sknffe  a  drawer,  a  shovel,  and  E.  s/iuffe,  shove. 
See  shove  ,  cf.  shuffle.]  1.  To  strive  or  struggle  with  a 
close  grapple  ;  to  wrestle  in  a  rough  fashion. 

2.  To  scuff  ;  to  shuffle. 

SCUf'fle,  n.  A  rough,  haphazard  struggle,  or  trial  of 
strength  ;  also,  act  of  scuffing  ;  a  shuttle. 


scull  (ekul),  n.  [Cf.  skull  of  the  head.]  1.  Sometimes 
in  pi.  A  skin  of  metal,  slag,  etc.,  that  forms  on  the  inside 
of  a  receptacle,  as  a  converter,  fouiwlry  ladle,  etc.,  esp. 
when  the  contained  metal  cools  somewhat. 

2.  Turnings  from  the  outsides  of  wooden  bowls.  Local ,  V.  S. 
Scull,  ?i.  [Orig.  uncert.]  Nuul.  a  A  small  rowboat  lor 
passengers,  b  One  of  a  pair  of  short  oars  for  one  person. 
C  An  oar  used  at  the  stern  to  propel  a  boat,  with  a  motion 
of  the  blade  essentially  like  that  of  a  fish's  tail,  d  A  boat, 
usually  for  racing,  for  one  person,  or  sometimes  two  per¬ 
sons,  using  sculls  or  short  oars. 

scull,  r.  t.;  sculled  (skuld) ;  scull'ing.  Naut.  To  propel 
(a  boat)  with  a  scull  or  sculls. 

Scull,  v.  i.  1.  To  scull  a  boat. 

2.  To  skate  without  raising  the  feet  from  the  ice. 
scull'er  (-er),  n.  1.  One  who  sculls. 

2.  A  boat  rowed  by  one  man  with  two  sculls.  Rare. 
scul'ler-y  (skul'er-T),  n.; pi.  sculleries  (-Tz).  [OF.  escue- 
lei  ie  the  office  of  keeping  dishes,  fr.  escuele  adish,  F.  ecuelle , 
fr.  L.  scutella  a  salver,  waiter  (cf.  scuttle  a  basket);  cf. 
ME.  squyllare  a  dishwasher,  OF.  escuelier  keeper  of  dishes.] 

1.  A  place  where  culinary  utensils  are  cleaned  and  kept, 
also,  a  room  near  the  kitchen,  for  the  coarse  work. 

2.  Hence,  refuse  ;  filth  ;  offal.  Obs.  Gauden. 

SCUl'lion  (skul'yun),  n.  [OF.  escouit/on  (Cotgrave)  a  dish- 

clout,  apparently  for  escouvillon ,  F.  icouvillon,  a  swab, 
which  is  fr.  escouve  a  broom,  L.  scop  a ,  scopae.~\  A  servant 
who  cleans  pots  and  kettles,  or  does  other  menial  services 
in  the  kitchen  ;  also,  in  contempt,  fellow ;  wretch. 

'1  he  meanest  scullion  that  followed  his  camp  South. 
sculp  (skiilp),  v.  t.  [L.  sculpere.  See  sculptor.]  1.  To 
sculpture;  carve;  engrave.  Obs.  or  Cotloq.  or  Humorous. 
2.  [Orig.  uncert.]  To  skin  or  to  remove  the  skin  and  blub¬ 
ber  of  (a  seal).  Cant. 

3  To  break  (slate)  into  slabs,  suitable  for  splitting. 
SCUi'pin  (skul'pln),  n.  [Cf.  F.  scorjiene  scorpene.  Cf. 

SCORPENE,  SCORPION.]  a  Aliy  of 

numerous  spiny,  __ 
large-headed,  broad-  -jgijj 
.  mouthed  fishes 
which  consti¬ 
tute  the  family 
Ccttkhe  of  the 
group  Loricati 
(see  Cottid.*;). 

The  flesh  of 
most  of  them  k 


Sculpin  (Myoxocephalus 
grcenlandicus).  (1) 


scanty  and  bony.  The  commonest  species 
of  the  North  Atlantic  belong  to  the  genus  Myoxoceqdialus 
(cf.  father-lasher),  M.  gr cent  and  i  cut  and  the  smaller  M. 
senevs  being  common  on  the  New  England  coasts.  The 
genus  H cm i tepid otus  includes  large  species  of  Bering  Sea. 
b  The  dragonet  (Callionymus  draco),  c  A  scorpaenoid 
fish  ( Scorpiena  guttata)  of  the  southern  California  coast, 
sculp'tor  (skulp'tSr),  n.  [L.  sculptor,  fr.  sculpere ,  sculp- 
tum ,  to  carve,  akin  to  scalpere  to  cut,  to  carve,  scratch  : 
cf.  F.  sculjtteur.)  1  One  who  sculptures. 

2.  Hence,  an  artist  who  designs  works  of  sculpture,  his 
model  being  usually  in  a  plastic  material,  from  which 
model  the  marble  is  cut  or  the  bronze  is  cast. 

3.  [.cap.]  Astrov.  A  southern  constellation  between  Cetus 
and  Phoenix  ;  Apparatus  Sculptoris,  or  Officina  Sculptoria. 

sculp'tur-al  (skulp'fjir-tfl),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  sculp¬ 
ture.  —  sculp'tur-al  ly,  adv. 

sculp'ture  (skfilp'^ur),  n.  [L.  sculptura:  cf.  F.  sculp¬ 
ture.]  1.  Act  or  art  of  carving,  cutting,  or  hewing  wood, 
stone,  metal,  etc.,  into  statues,  ornaments,  etc.,  or  into 
figures ;  hence,  the  act  or  art  of  producing  figures  and 
groups,  whether  in  plastic  or  hard  materials. 

2.  Carved  work  in  wood,  stone,  metal,  etc. 

3.  An  engraving  or  illustration.  Obs. 

4  Phys.  Geog.  The  modification  of  the  forms  of  the 
earth's  surface  by  sculpturing.  See  sculpture,  v.  t.,  2. 

5.  Bol.  &  Zool.  The  impressed  or  raised  markings,  or 
the  pattern  of  such  markings,  on  the  surface  of  any  part, 
sculp'ture  (skulp'tur),  t\  t.  ;  sculp'tured  (-^urd) ;  sculp'- 
tur-ing.  1.  To  form  with  the  chisel  or  other  tool  on,  in* 
or  from,  wood,  stone,  or  metal ;  to  adorn  or  cover  with 
sculpture  or  carved  work  ;  to  carve ;  engrave. 

2.  Phys.  Geog.  To  change  (the  forms  of  the  earth’s  sur¬ 
face)  by  erosion  or  by  erosion  and  deposition  ,  as,  the  sculp¬ 
turing  of  a  canon  or  a  valley  by  a  river, 
sculp'tured  (-turd),  p.  a.  Carved  ;  engraved  ;  also,  Nat. 
Hist.,  appearing  as  if  engraved  by  reason  of  having  raised 
or  impressed  markings  on  the  surface.  —  sculptured  glass. 
=  cameo  glass.  —  s.  tortoise  or  turtle,  the  wood  tortoise. 


scrub'board',  n.  A  baseboard, 
scrub  cattle.  Hush  cattle  which 
have  become  half  wild  from  liv- 
irur  in  the  scrub.  Australia. 
scrubd  Scrubbed  Ref.  Sp. 
scrub  dangler.  Any  head  of  a 
number  of  scrub  cattle.  Aus¬ 
tralia. 

scrub  fowl  or  hen.  A  megnpodc. 
scrub 'grass  ,  n.  [scrub,  v.  + 
f/ross.]  The  Bcouring  rush, 
scrub  hickory.  The  rutaceous 
tree  Pentaccras  australis.  Aus¬ 
tral/a. 

scrub'land',  n.  Land  covered 
with  scrub. 

scrub  myrtle.  =  native  myr- 

ti.k. 

scrub  rider.  One  who  rides 
through  the  scrub  to  find  stray 
cattle.  Australia 
scrub  robin  Any  Australian 
singing  bird  of  the  genus  Dry- 
ma- fins. 

scrub  sandalwood.  One  of  the 

►o-called  native  cherries  of  Aus- 
tr:ili;i  i  Exocarpus  latifoliwii. 
scrub  shrub.  =  gi  mwood  b 
scrub  turkey.  A  megnpode ; 
e>p..  t  ie  leipoa. 

scrub'wood',  »  =  oi  mwooo  b 
scrub  wren.  Anv  small  Austra¬ 
lian  singing  bird  of  the  genus 
Sericonus. 

scrud,  r.  t.  To  rub.  Obs. 
scrud.  +  SIIROUD. 
scrudge  (skruj  ;  skrdbj).  Dial. 
Eng.  var.  of  scrouge. 
scrue  screw. 
scruf.  scruff  (dial,  skrilf, 
sknibf).  Obs  or  Scot.  &  dial. 
Eng.  vars.  of  scurf. 


scruf'fle  (skrdbf'’l>  Dial.  Eng. 
var.  of  SCUFFLE, 
scruft  (skrdbft)  Dial.  Eng.  var. 
of  scruff. 

scruge.  scourge. 
scrum,  a.  Rugby  Football. 
Colloq.  abbr.  of  scrummage. 
scrump  (skrdOmp  ;  skrump) 
Scot.  Si  dial.  Eng  var.  of  crump. 
scrump,  v.  t.  Jf  »’■  [Cf.  Norw. 
A  Dun.  skrumpe  to  shrivel,  to 
shrink,  E.  scr  ini)).]  To  shrivel; 
squeeze.  Dial.  Eng. 
scrum'ple  (skrdbm'p’l;  skrfim' 
p’l).  Scot.  &  dial.  Eng.  var.  of 
CRUMPLE- 

scrump'tion  (nkrilm'shi/n ),  n 
A  particle  ;  a  grain.  Irish. 
scrump'tious  ( skrQmp'shi/s),  a. 
Slang.  1.  Nice;  particular;  fas¬ 
tidious.  Rare.  [ning.”| 

2  Very  fine  ;  capital;  “stun-| 
scrunge  (skrunj),  v.  i.  To  live 
on  others  ;  to  sponge.  Dial.,  U . 
S.  —  scrung'er  (skrTm'jSr),  n. 
scrunge  (skrunj  ;  skrd&nj),  v.  t. 
Sf  i.  To  crush  ;  squeeze  ;  press. 
Scot.  5f  Dial.  Eng. 
scrunt  (skrfint ;  skrdbnt),  n. 
Scot. 8c  Dial  Eng  a  A  stunted  or 
worn-down  thing  ;  a  stump,  b  A 
stunted  person  ;  also,  a  niggard, 
scru'ple  ness,  n.  Scrupulous¬ 
ness.  Obs.  [who  scruples. | 
scru'pler  (skrdo'plSr),  n.  <)ne| 
scru'pu-lar.  a.  Of  or  pertain¬ 
ing  to  a  scruple  ;  small.  Obs . 
scru'pu-llst  (skroo'pfl-lTst).  A 
scrupler.  Obs.  or  R. 
scru'pu-lize  (-lTz),  v.  t.  8c  t.  To 
scruple.  Rare. 

scru'pu-lus  (-IQs),  scru'pu  lum 


Mfini),  n.  [L.]  See  weight, 

MEASURE. 

scrush  (skrdbsh;  skrfish).  Dial. 
Eng.  var.  of  crush. 
scru'ta-ble  (skroo'td-b’I),  a. 
Susceptible  of  being  scrutinized; 
discoverable  by  scrutiny.  Rare. 
sc  ru-ta'tionfskrob-t’a'shfin), 
n.  [I,  scrutatio.]  Scrutiny.  R. 
scru-ta'tor  (-t<5r),  n.  [L.]  One 
that  scrutinizes- 
scru'tl-nant  (skrdo'tY-ndnt),  a. 
Scrutinizing.  Rare. 
scru'ti-nate  (  nat),  v.  t.  [LL. 
sci  ut  in  are.)  =  SCRUTIN  E.  R. 

II  scru  tin'  d'ar  ron  disse  ment' 
(skru'tftN'  da'rQ.v'deH'miiN' ). 
[F.,  voting  by  arrondissement.J 
See  scrutin  de  liste. 
scrutine,  v.  ».  [OF.  scru  finer, 
escrutiner,  or  LL.  sernt inure.] 
To  scrutinize  ;  investigate.  Obs. 
scru'ti-niz  er  ( skroo'tT-nlz'Pr), 
n.  One  that  scrutinizes. 
8cru'ti-niz'ing-ly,  adv.  of  scru¬ 
tinizing.  p.  pr. 

scru  tore '(Hkr<56-t5r';  20] ),  gcru- 
toire'  (-twiir')t  «•  [OF.  escri- 
toire.  See  escritoire.]  An 
escritoire.  Obs.  nr  R. 
scrut'tle  (skrnt'*l),  n.  Her.  A 
winnowing  basket, 
scruyde.  «f*  shroud. 
scruze(skn5oz),  v.  t.  To  squeeze; 
crush.  Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 
scry  (skrf ),  v.  t.  [Cf.  descry  ] 

1.  To  descry.  Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 

2.  To  pructice  or  do  crystal 
gazing. 

scry,  *  8c  v.  fME.  ascry,  fr. 
asenen,  escri en,  to  cry  out,  OF. 
eserter,  F.  s'dcrier.  See  EX- ; 


I  cky.J  Crv:  shout  Obs.  or  Scot 
I  8c  Dial.  Eng. 
scryne  d*  shrine. 
scryvayne  scr  i  vein. 

S.-Cu.  Abbr.  Strato-cumulus 
scuchon  +  MT'ICHKON. 
scud-dawn'  (skw-d6n').  n.  [Ir. 
I  sgatldv.  1  A  young  herring.  Lo¬ 
cal,  Infant/. 

scud'der.  n.  One  that  scuds 
scud'dick  (skQd'lk  :  skdbd'- 
j  Ik), «.  A  bit  ;  u  particle  ;  a  shil¬ 
ling  Dial,  or  Slant/,  Eng. 
scud'dle  (Hkud'M),  >\  i ■  (Freq. 
of  scud  :  cf  s<  utti.k  to  hurry.] 
To  hurry;  scuttle.  Obs.  or  Scot. 
scu-del'la.n.  fit.  I  Porringer. Obs. 
scud'lar.  scud'ler  (skud'ler), 
n.  [Cf.  LL  sciitellarius  one  in 
charge  of  dishes.]  A  scullion, 
Obs.  Scot. 

scue  d*  SCUW  :  SKEW,  r.  i. 
scuff  (skftf;  ukobf),  >i  [Cf. 
Icel.  skopt,  sko/t,  hair.  Goth 
skuft.  Cf.  scruff.]  The  scruff 
of  the  neck  Dial.  Eng. 
scuf'fle  (skflf'M).  n.  Short  for 

SCUFFLE  IIOK.SCUFFLKHARKOW 

scuf'fle.  v.  i.  To  use  a  scuffle 
hoe  or  harrow. 

scuffle  harrow.  A  harrow  or 
i  horse  hoe  having  cutting  blades, 
scuffle  hoe  Apt  ic.  A  Dutch 
hoe  :  a  thrust  hoc. 
scuf'fler  (skfif'IPr).  n.  1.  One 
who  scuffles  (with  the  feet). 

2.  An  agricultural  implement 
resembling  a  scarifier, 
scuff 'y  (skflf'T;  Scot,  also 
skdbf'T),  a.  Shabby  ;  shabby- 
looking  :  seedy.  Scot,  or  Colloq. 
scuf'l.  Scuffle.  Ref.  Sp. 


scuf'ld  Scuffled.  Ref  Sp 
scuft  ( dial,  skdfift.  skflft).  OIjb. 
or  dial.  Eng.  of  scuff,  nane. 
scuft  <*kc»oft  ),7i.8c  i'-  (Cf.  Norw. 
diul.  skvva  to  push,  Sw.  skvjfa 
to  nudge  Cf.  shove.]  Cuff ; 
buffet  Dial.  Eng . 
scufteii.  d*  shift,  v. 
scuf'ter  (skdOf'tCr),  n.  6c  v. 
Hustle  ;  hurry.  Dml.  Eng. 
scug  (8k fig:  skdbg),  n.  [Cf.  Icel. 
skuggi  shade,  shadow.]  Scot.  8c 
Dial.  Eng.  a  Shade  or  shadow; 
shelter,  b  A  place  of  shelter  or 
protection,  esp.  the  bide  of  a  hill. 
—  scug.  v .  t.  8c  i. 

scug'ger-y  (-5r-Y),  w.  Secrecy. 
Scot.  6r  Dial .  Eng- 
scug'gy  (-T),  a.  Shady  :  dark  ; 
obscure,  scot,  fir  Dial.  Eng. 
scuil,  scuill  +  school. 
seal.  Scull.  Ref.  Sp. 
sculch  (skQlcli  ;  skfich).  Dial. 
Eng.  var.  of  cULCH.See  cultch. 
SCUld .  d*  SHOULD. 

sculd  Sculled.  Ref.  Sp. 
sculd.  n.  Dispersion.  Obs. 
sculde.  d*  SHIELD, 
sculder.  d*  shoulder. 
scule.  d*  school. 
sculen.  d*  SHALL, 
sculk  (skolk),  sculk'er.  Vars. 
ot  skulk,  etc. 

scull  (Scot,  skfil,  skrtMv  Ohs. 
or  Scot,  of  skull  ;  (t/ial.  skdbl) 
obs.  or  dial.  Eng  var.  of  school, 
a  Bl|oal. 

scyll,  n.  [Cf.  dial,  scoll ,  Icel. 
sl/il,  Dan.  skaal.  Cf.  scale  of 
a  balance.]  A  bowl.  Obs. 
scull,  n.  [Cf-  Gael,  sou  Ian  a 
large  wicker  basket,  Icel.  skjola 


a  buckets  A  shallow  wicker 
banket  Obs.  or  Obsoles.  Scot. 
sculle.  d*  school,  skull. 
scullen.  d*  shall. 
scull 'er-ship.  n.  See -ship.  Obs. 
scul'lion  (skfil'ywn),  n.  1.  Dial, 
var  of  SCALLION. 

2.  An  imperfect  or  stunted 
fruit  :  —  said  chiefly  of  apples, 
scul'llon-ize,  r.  ?.  ‘See  -ize 
scul'llon-ly,  a.  Dike  a  scullion; 
base.  Obs.  [work.  Obs.\ 

scul'lion-rv,  «.  A  6cnllion’s| 
scul  logue  ,  n.  [Ir.  scolog ;  cf. 
Oael.  sgolag,  Icel.  skalkr  serv¬ 
ant.]  A  farmer  ;  a  rustic.  Obs . 
sculp,  n.  A  cut,  print,  or  en¬ 
graved  picture.  Obs. 
sculp  Abbr.  Sculpsit  ;  sculp¬ 
tor  :  sculptural  ;  sculptura. 
sculp  (skttlp),  n.  [Cf  sculp,  t». 
t.,  2.J  The  skin  or  pelt  of  a  seal 
with  the  adherent  blubber- 
sculp'er,  n.  =  scauper. 

I  sculp  'sit  ( sk  nip 'sit),  v.  [L., 
3d  pers.  sing,  pert  ind  of  scul- 
pere  ]  (He  or  slie)  carved  or  en¬ 
graved  (it) ;  -  usually  following 
a  sculptor’s  or  engraver’s  name, 
sculpt  (sknlpt),  v.  t.  [L  scvlfi- 
tum,  p.  p.  of  sculpere.)  To 
carve  ;  sculpture.  [ture.l 

sculpt  Abbr  Sculpsit ;  aculp-l 
sculp  'tile  (skfilp'tTl),  a.  [L. 
sculptilis.  See  sculpto  k.] 
Formed  by  carving ;  graven. 
—  n.  A  graven  image.  Both  Obs. 
Sculptor’s  TooL  Astron.  = 
Calim. 

Sculptor’s  Workshop.  Astrofi. 
=  sculptor,  !i.  (sculptor.) 
sculp'tress  (-tr5s),  n.  A  female] 


food,  foot ;  out,  oil ;  chair ;  go  ;  sing,  ii)k  ;  then,  thin ;  nature,  verdure  (250) ;  K  =  ch  in  G.  icli,  ach  (144) ;  boN ;  yet ;  zh  =  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Guide. 

Full  explanations  of  Abbreviations,  Sign*,  etc.,  Immediately  precede  the  Vocabulary. 
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sculp'tur-esque'  (skulp'tur-Ssk'),  a.  After  the  mauner  of, 
resembling,  or  relating  to,  sculpture;  statuelike  ;  majestic. 
SCUm  (skfiin),  n.  [Of  Scand.  origin;  cf.  Dan.  &  Sw.  skum, 
Icel.  skum ,  LG.  sc  hum,  D.schuim,  OHG.  scum,  G.  schauin  ; 
prob.  from  a  root  meaning,  to  cover.  Cf.  meerschaum, 
skim,  v.,  sky.]  1.  Foam  ;  froth. 

2  Extraneous  matter  or  impurities  risen  to,  or  formed  on, 
the  surface  of  liquids  ;  any  foul  filmy  covering  floating  on 
a  liquid,  as  on  a  stagnant  pool ;  also,  the  scoria  of  metals 
in  a  molten  state  ;  dross. 

3.  Refuse;  offscourings;  anything  vile  or  worthless; 
hence,  vile  or  worthless  persons  ;  low  people, 
scum,  v.  t. ;  scummed  (skQmd) ;  scum'ming.  1.  To  take 
the  scum  from  ;  to  skim. 

2.  To  sweep  or  range  over  ;  to  skim.  Obs.  Milton. 

scum,  v.  i.  1.  To  form  a  scum ;  to  rise  as  scum  ;  to  be¬ 
come  covered  with  scum. 

2.  To  skim  or  pass  lightly  ;  —  with  over.  Obs. 
scum'ble  (skum'b’l),  v.  t. ;  scum'bled  (-b’ld);  scum'bling 
(-bllug).  [Freq.  of  scum.]  Fine  Arts.  To  cover  lightly, 
as  a  painting,  or  a  drawing,  with  a  thin  wash  of  opaque 
color,  or  with  color-crayon  dust  rubbed  on  with  the 
stump,  or  similarly  to  add  to  (the  work),  to  soften  the 
effect ;  to  paint,  draw,  or  produce  by  this  process. 

I  ’ll  scumble  in  a  sunset  effect,  lighting  up  the  dust,  and  strik¬ 
ing  across  the  backs  of  team  and  driver.  Clarence  King. 

scum'ble,  n.  Act  or  result  of  scumbling ;  a  softened 
effect  produced  by  scumbling;  also,  that  put  on  in  scum¬ 
bling  ;  the  quantity,  as  of  paint,  used  for  scumbling, 
scum'bling  (-blTng),  p.  pr.  <£*  vb.  n.  of  scumble.  Hence  : 
n.  Fine  Arts.  The  effect  produced  by,  or  the  color  ap¬ 
plied  in  or  as  in,  a  scumble. 

Soup  (skup),  n.  [Contr.  fr.  Amer.  Indian  misheup ,  fr. 
mishe-kuppi  large, 
thick-scaled.  Cf. 

PAUGIE,  SCUPPAUG.l 

A  marine  sparoia 

fish  ( Stenotomus  f _ r 

chri/sops),  common 
on  the  Atlantic 
coast  of  the  United 

States,  and  es-  Scup  {Stenotomus 

teemed  as  a  pan  chrysops).  (*) 

fish  ;  — called  also 
porgy.  Also,  the  allied  more  southern  species  S.  aculeatus. 
scup'per  (-er),  n.  [Cf.  OF.  escopir ,  escupir,  to  spit,  fr. 
(assumed)  LL.  scuppire  ;  perh.  of  imitative  origin.]  Naut. 
An  opening  cut  through  the  waterway  and  bulwarks  of  a 
ship,  so  that  water  falling  on  deck  may  flow  overboard, 
scup'per- nong  (-n5ng),  n.  [From  Scuppemong  river  in 
N.  Carolina,  fr.  the  Amer.  Indian  name  of  the  swampy  re¬ 
gions  on  its  banks.]  1.  An  American  grape,  a  form  of  Vitis 
rotundifolia ,  of  the  S.  Atlantic  States,  often  cultivated.  It 
is  large,  yellowish  green  in  color,  and  of  plumlike  flavor. 

2.  An  aromatic  wine,  golden  in  color  and  usually  sweet, 
made  from  this  grape. 

scurf  (skflrf),  n.  [Of  Scand.  orig.  ;  cf.  Sw.  skorf.  Dan. 
skurv,  Icel.  skurfur,  pi.,  D.  schurft ,  G.  schorf ;  all  akin  to 
AS.  scurf,  sceorf,  and  to  AS.  sceorfan  to  scrape,  to  gnaw, 
G.  schurfen  to  scrape,  and  prob.  also  to  E.  scrape.  Cf. 
8 curvy.]  1.  Thin  dry  scales  or  scabs  on  the  body,  esp. 
ou  the  scalp  ;  dandruff. 

2.  =  scurvy.  Obs. 

3.  Hence,  the  foul  remains  of  anything  adherent. 

The  scurf  is  worn  away  of  each  committed  crime.  Dryden . 

4.  Anything  like  flakes  or  scales  adhering  to  a  surface. 

5.  Bot.  The  scaly  pubescence  found  on  certain  leaves. 

6.  A  mean  shabby  fellow.  Cf.  scab,  n .,  6.  Slang ,  Eng. 

7.  Refuse  material,  as  chips,  for  fuel.  Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 
scurf'y  (skQr'fT),  a.;  scurf'i-er  (-fT-er);  8CURf'i-est.  [Cf. 

scurvy,  a.]  Having  or  producing  scurf  ;  covered  with 
scurf  ;  resembling,  or  consisting  of,  scurf, 
scurfy  bark  louse,  or  8.  scale,  a  scale  insect  ( Chionaspis  fur- 
f  urus)  injurious  to  apple  and  pear  trees.—  s.  pea,  any  faba- 
ceous  plant  of  the  genus  Psoralea. 

scur'rile  (skur'Tl ;  see  -ile),  a.  Also  scur'ril.  [L.  scur- 
rilis ,  fr.  scurra  a  buffoon,  jester :  cf.  F.  s  cur  rile.]  Such 
as  befits  a  buffoon  or  vulgar  jester  ;  scurrilous. 

The  wretched  affectation  of  scurrile  laughter.  Cowley. 
SCUr-rll'i-ty  (skfi-nl'i-tT),  n.  [L.  scurrililas:  cf.  F.  scur- 
rilite.]  Quality  or  state  of  being  scurrile  ;  also,  that  which 
is  scurrile  ;  a  scurrilous  remark  or  act. 

Interrupting  prayers  with  clamor  and  scurrility.  Macaulay. 
Syn.  —  Scurrilousness,  abuse,  insolence,  ribaldry. 
SClir'ril-OUS  (skflr'T-lfts),  a.  [See  scurrile.]  1.  Using, 
or  given  to  using,  scurrile  language  ;  marked  by  scurrility; 
as,  a  scurrilous  fellow. 


2.  Containing  low  indecency  or  abuse;  foul;  vile;  ob¬ 
scenely  jocular ;  as,  scurrilous  language. 

Syn.—  Abusive,  reproachful,  insulting,  gross,  vile,  vulgar, 
low,  foul-mouthed,  indecent,  scurrile.  See  opprobrious. 

—  scur'ril-ous-ly,  adv.  —  scur'ril  ous  ness,  n. 
scur'ry  (skur'I),  r.  i.  [Orig.  uncert.  ;  cf.  scour  to  run, 

SCUR.  skirr.]  To  hasten  away  or  along  ;  to  scamper, 
scur'ry,  n.  1  Act  of  scurrying  ;  hurried  movement. 

2.  A  flurry,  as  of  snow. 

scur'vy  (skflr'vi),  a.  ;  scur'vi-er  (-vT-er) ;  scur'vi-est. 
[From  scurf;  cf.  scurvy,  n.]  1.  Covered  or  affected  with 
scurf  or  scabs  ;  scurfy  Obs. 

2.  Mean;  low;  vulgar;  contemptible;  as,  a  scurvy  trick. 

That  scurvy  custom  of  taking  tobacco.  Swift. 

—  scur'vi-ly  (skflr'vT-lT),  adv.  —  scur'vi  ness,  n. 
scur'vy,  n.  [Prob.  from  the  same  source  as  scorbute,  but 

influenced  by  scurf ,  scurfy,  scurvy,  adj.  ;  cf.  D.  scheur- 
buik  scurvy,  G.  scharbock ,  LL.  scorbutus.  Cf.  scorbute.] 
Med.  A  disease  characterized  by  livid  spots,  esp.  about 
the  thighs  and  legs,  due  to  extravasation  of  blood,  and  by 
spongy  gums,  and  bleeding  from  almost  all  the  mucous 
membranes.  It  is  accompanied  by  general  debility,  and  is 
due  to  confinement,  innutritious  food,  and  hard  labor,  but 
esp.  to  lack  of  fresh  vegetable  food,  or  to  long  restriction 
to  a  limited  range  of  food  incapable  of  repairing  the  waste 
of  the  system,  as  among  sailors,  soldiers,  miners. 

Scurvy  grass,  a  Any  of  several  cresses,  esp.  one  ( Coch - 
learia  officinalis)  found  on  the  coast  in  arctic  regions.  It  is 
a  remedy  for  scurvy,  b  In  Australia,  the  dayflower  ( Com - 
melina) .  • 

SCUt  (skut),  n.  [Cf.  Icel.  skott  a  fox’s  tail.]  A  hare  ;  also,  the 
tail  of  an  animal,  esp.  of  a  hare  or  rabbit ;  also,  rabbit’s  fur. 
SCU'tage  (sku'taj),  n.  [LL.  scutagium ,  fr.  L.  scutum  a 
shield.]  Feud.  Law.  An  impost  tax,  or  fine  levied  upon  a 
tenant  of  a  knight’s  fee  in  commutation  for,  or  for  default 
in,  the  render  of  the  military  service  thereto  attached, 
scu'tate  (-tat),  a.  [L.  scutatus  armed  with  a  shield,  fr. 
scutum  a  shield.]  1  Buckler-shaped;  peltate. 

2.  Zool.  Covered  by  bony  or  horny  plates,  or  large  scales, 
scutch  (skuch),  v.  t. ;  scutched  (skuclit) ;  scutch'ing. 
[Prob.  fr.  OF.  escouche  scutch,  swingle  ;  cf.  Norw.  skoka , 
skoko,  a  flax  swingle.]  1.  To  whip;  switch.  Scot.  &  Dial. 

2.  To  separate  the  woody  fiber  from  (flax,  hemp,  etc.)  by 
beating  ;  to  swingle. 

3.  To  loosen  and  dress  the  fiber  of  (cotton  or  silk)  by  beat¬ 
ing  ;  to  free  (fiber,  etc.)  from  dust  by  beating  and  blowing. 

scutch,  n.  1.  An  instrument  or  machine  used  in  scutching 
flax  and  hemp ;  a  scutcher. 

2.  The  woody  fiber  of  flax  ;  the  refuse  of  scutched  flax. 

3.  A  bricklayer’s 
hammer  for  cut¬ 
ting  bricks,  etc. 

scutch'er  (-er),  n.  n  -u  s.Ilt.h  , 

One  that  scutches  ;  specif.,  an  imple-  ’ 

ment  or  machine  for  scutching  hemp,  flax,  etc. ;  a  scutch, 
scute  ( skut),  n.  [L.  scutum  a  shield,  a  buckler:  cf.  OF. 
escu,  F.  ecu.  SeescuDO.]  1.  A  small  shield  or  buckler.  Obs. 

2.  An  old  French  gold  coin.  Cf.  ecu. 

3.  Zo'dl.  Any  external  bony  or  horny  plate  ;  a  large  scale  ; 
a  scutum ;  as  :  a  One  of  the  large  scales  on  the  head  of  a 
snake  or  other  reptile,  b  One  of  the  broad  transverse  scales 
on  the  belly  of  a  snake,  c  One  of  the  tergal  plates  of  a  myri¬ 
apod.  d  An  elytron  of  a  scaly  annelid,  etc. 

Scu'tel-la'ri-a  (sku'te-la'rT-d  ;  1 15),  n.  [NL.,  fr. 

L.  scutella  salver,  tray  ;  —  in  allusion  to  the  ap¬ 
pendage  of  the  calyx.]  Bot.  A  very  large  genus 
of  menthaceous  herbs  having  purple,  blue,  pink, 
or  even  red,  yellow,  or  white  flowers,  either  ax¬ 
illary  or  in  a  terminal  raceme.  The  calyx  is  bi-  /. 
labiate,  with  a  scale  or  a  helraetlike  appendage  IL 
above,  whence  the  species  are  called  skullcap  or  ™ 
helmet  flower. 

scu-tel'late  ( sku-tel'at;  sku'te-lat),  a.  [L .scutella 
a  platter.  Cf.  scuttle  a  basket.]  Bot.  tf;  Zool. 
Platterlike  in  form. 

SCU-tel'late  (sku-t£l'at ;  sku'te-lat),  a.  [NL.  scu-  Scutellate 
tellum,  dim.  of  L.  scutum.]  Zool.  a  Covered  with  ^ ar8U.B- 
scales,  small  plates,  or  scutella;  specif.,  of  the  Scutella* 
tarsus  (or  a  part  of  the  tarsus)  of  a  bird,  covered  with  a 
series  of  broad  more  or  less  imbricated  plates,  b  Like  a 
8cutellum,  or  small  plate. 

SCU'  tel-la'tion  (sku'te’-la'shdn),  n.  The  state  of  being  scu- 
tellate  ;  the  entire  covering,  or  mode  of  arrangement,  of 
scales,  as  on  the  legs  of  a  bird. 

SCU  tel'lum  (sku-tSl'um),  n.  ;  L.  pi.  -la  (-d).  [NL.,neut. 
dim.  of  L.  scutum  a,  shield.]  1.  Bot.  a  In  lichens,  a  rounded 
apothecium  having  an  elevated  rim  formed  of  the  proper 


thallus.  b  A  specially  differentiated  portion  of  the  hy- 
pocotyl  in  grasses.  It  is  a  shield-shaped  organ  through 
which  the  embryo  absorbs  food  from  the  endosperm.  c 
The  conical  cap  of  the  endosperm  in  cycads. 

2.  Zool.  a  The  third  of  the  lour  pieces  forming  tlieupjier 
part  of  a  thoracic  segment  of  an  insect,  situated  between 
the  scutum  and  the  postscutellum  ;  often,  specif.,  that  of 
the  mesothorax.  b  One  of  the  transverse  scales  on  the 
tarsi  and  toes  of  birds. 

SCUt'tle  (skut'’l),  n  [ME.  scotile,  fr.  Scand. ;  cf.  Icel. 
skut  ill,  akin  to  AS.  scutel ;  both  fr.  L.  tscutella,  dim.  of 
scutra ,  scuta ,  a  dish  or  platter.  Cf.  scullery,  skillet.] 

1.  A  broad,  shallow  dish  or  basket.  Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 

2  A  utensil  for  holding  or  carrying  coal  ;  a  coal  hod. 

3.  A  kind  of  sugar  bowl.  Dial. 

SCUt'tle,  v.  i.  ;  scut'tled  (skQt'’ld)  ;  scut'tling  (-ling). 
[Cf.  scuddle ,  fr.  scud.]  To  run  swiftly  or  with  affected 
precipitation  ;  to  scurry. 

SCUt'tle,  n.  A  quick  pace  ;  a  short  swift  run  ;  also,  a  minc¬ 
ing  or  affected  gait. 

SCUt'tle,  ii.  [OF.  escout ill e,F.  ecoulill e,ir.  Sp.  escotilla  ; 
perh.  of  Teutonic  orig.  and  akin  to  E.  sAm/.]  1.  A  small 
opening  in  an  outside  wall  or  covering,  furnished  with  a  lid. 
Specif.:  a  Naut.  A  small  opening  or  hatchway  in  the  deck 
of  a  ship,  large  enough  to  admit  a  man,  and  with  a  lid  for 
covering  it ;  also,  a  like  hole  in  the  side  or  bottom  of  a  ship, 
b  An  opening  in  the  roof  of  a  house,  with  a  lid. 

2.  The  lid  or  door  which  covers  or  closes  such  an  opening. 
SCUt'tle,  v.  t.  To  cut  a  hole  or  holes  through  the  bottom, 

deck,  or  sides  of  (a  vessel)  for  any  purpose  *  specif.,  to 
sink,  or  attempt  to  sink,  by  making  holes  through  the 
bottom  of. 

scu'tum  (8ku'tMm),7?.;  L.  pi.- ta  (-ta).  [L.]  1.  Rom.  Antiq. 
An  oblong  leather-covered  shield,  sometimes  with  an  iron 
rim,  carried  esp.  by  heavy-armed  infantry.  See  shield. 

2.  Zool.  A  bony,  horny,  or  chitinous  plate;  a  scute; 
specif.  :  a  The  second  and  largest  of  the  four  parts  forming 
the  upper  surface  of  a  thoracic  segment  of  an  insect,  be¬ 
tween  the  prescutum  and  the  scutellum.  b  One  of  the  two 
lower  valves  of  the  operculum  of  a  barnacle. 

3  0.  Eng.  Law.  A  penthouse  or  awning.  Obs. 

4-  [.cap.]  gen.  Scuti.  Astron.  A  small  constellation  in  the 
Milky  Way,  adjoining  Sagittarius  on  the  north,  pictorially 
represented  by  a  shield.  Also,  ||  Scu'tum  So-bies'ki-i 
(s6-by6s'kt-l),  or  ||  Scu'tum  So  bies  ci-a'num  (so-bygs'- 
T-a'num).  [After  John  Sobieski,  King  of  Poland.] 
scye  (si),  n.  [Eng.  dial,  jet/.]  The  armhole,  or  opening  in 
a  garment  for  the  attachment  of  the  sleeve.  Cant. 
Scyl'la  (sTl'd),  n.  [L.,  fr.  Gr.  2/cvAAa.]  1.  A  rock  on  the 
Italian  coast  opposite  the  whirlpool  Charybdis  on  the  Sicil¬ 
ian  coast,  personified  in  classical  literature  as  a  raveaous 
female  monster.  Hence  :  between  Scylla  and  Charybdis,  be¬ 
tween  two  perils ;  —  alluding  to  the  danger  of  the  passage. 
2.  Class.  Myth,  a  The  monster  inhabiting  Scylla.  She 
was  a  sea  nymph  beloved  by  Glaucus,  and  from  jealousy 
changed  by  Circe  into  a  monster  encircled  by  barking  dogs, 
b  A  daughter  of  Nisus,  king  of  Megara.  She  fell  in  love 
with  Minos,  who  was  besieg¬ 
ing  the  town,  and  to  give 
him  the  victory  cut  from 
her  father’s  head,  a  golden  or  i 

Surple  lock  on  which  his  life 
epended.  Minos,  repelled 
by  the  act,  drowned  her. 

Scyl-lae'a  (sT-le'ii),  n.  [NL. 

See  Scylla.]  Zo'dl.  A  genus  Scyllsea  (S.  edwardtit). 
of  oceanic  nudibranchiate  gastropods  having  the  small 
branched  gills  situated  on 
the  upper  side  of  four  fleshy 
lateral  lobes,  and  on  a  me-  // 
dian  crest  on  the  posterior 
part  of  the  back.  The  spe- 
cies  live  among  and  mimic  xHKSl 
the  sargassum  and  other 
floating  seaweeds.  The  ^e- 
nus  constitutes  a  family 
Scyl  lae'i  dae  (-i-de). 
scyl-la'ri  an  (sT-la'rT-dn  ; 

115),  a.  Of  or  pert,  to  the 
Scyllaridie.  —  n.  One  of  the 
Scyllaridae. 

Scyl  lar'i-dae  (sT-15r'T-de), 
n.  pi.  [NL.  Scyllarus,  ge¬ 
neric  name,fr.Gr.<TKvAAapo? 
the  hermit  crab.]  Zool.  A 
family  of  macruran  crusta- 
ceans  having  the  body 


One  of  the  Scyllaridae  (Ibacus 
peromi)  (J) 


aculsh  Var.  of  sculch. 

Benin,  i*  skim. 

scum'ber  ( dial .  sktim'bfr,  -5r), 
v.  i.  [Cf.  OF.  escombrer  to  clean 
out, and  E.  discumber.]  To  void 
excrement.  Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng 
Bcum'ber,  n.  Dung,  esp.  of 
foxes.  Obs-  or  Dial.  Eng. 
Bcnmd.  Scummed.  Kef.  Sp. 
scumer,  n ■  [OF.  escumeur ,  F. 
4cumeur.]  Rover ;  pirate.  Obs. 
scum'fish  (Pk<56m'fTsh),r  t.  3f  t. 
[Cf.  SCOM FIT,  DISCOMFIT.]  Scot. 
ft*  Dial.  Eng.  a  To  suffocate  ; 
choke,  b  To  discomfit;  defeat. 

BCUmi  SHAME,  v. 

icum'mer.  +  scumber. 
scum'mer,  n.  [See  scum  ;  cf. 
skimmer.]  A  skimmer.  Rare. 
Bcum'ming,  p.  pr.  \  rb.  n.  of 
scum.  Specif.  :  n.  Skimmings ; 
scum  ;  —  chiefly  in  pi.  Rare. 
Bcnm'my  (skum'l),  a.  a  Cov¬ 
ered  with  scum,  b  Of  the  na¬ 
ture  of  scum. 

scan  (skQn),  v.  t  [Cf.  shun.] 
To  scold  or  reproach  Dial.  Eng. 
scun  (skdtra).  a  t.  tf  f.  [Prob. 
fr.  Scand.  Cf.  schooner.]  = 
SCOON-  Scot,  or  Dial. 
Bcun'cbeon  (skQn'chtZn).  VaT. 
of  sconcheon. 

Bcun'ner  (dial.  skdf>n'?r  :  -5),  v. 
t.  tf  i.  (See  scun  to  scold  ]  Obs. 
or  Scot,  tf  Dial  Eng.  1.  To 
loathe  :  to  sicken  with  disgust 
or  loathing. 

2.  To  shrink  or  flinch  from, 
scun'ner,  n.  Disgust  or  loath¬ 
ing.  Scot,  tf  Dial,  or  Colloq. 
scup  (skfip),  n  tf  v.  i.  [D. 
schop.)  Swing.  Local ,  C.  S. 


8cup'paug  (skflp'dg;  skQ- 
ndg'),  n.  fContr.  l‘r.  Amer. 
Indian  misncuppauog ,  pi.  of 
misheup.]  The  scup  (fish), 
scup'per  (skfip'5r),  v.  t.  Lit., 
proD.,  of  a  vessel,  to  throw  on 
the  scuppers;  lienee,  to  put  or 
leave  in  danger  or  difficulty, 
scupper  pipe  nr  shoot  Naut. 
A  drain  pipe  from  a  deckhouse 
roof  to  the  scuppers  or  from  the 
deck  to  an  opening  in  the  side, 
scup'pit  (skfip'Tt),  n.  [Dim.  of 
scoop.)  Spade; shovel.  Dial. Eng. 
scur.  +  SHOWER.  [of  SKIRR.) 
Bcur  (skflr).  Obs.  or  dial.  Eng.  I 
scur  (skflr),  n.  A  small  stunted 
horn  not  firmly  attached  to  the 
skull,  as  in  some  cattle, 
scure.  f  SKE R  BR. 
scurel.  +  squirrel. 
scurf  ( ekdbf  ;  skfif).  Dial.  Eng. 
of  scruff. 

scurf  (skflrf),  n.  A  bull  trout 
Dial.  Eng. 

scurf,  r.  t.  To  whiten  or  cover 
like  scurf. 

scurf,  >\  t.  To  remove  scurf,  or 
roughnesses  and  irregularities, 
from.  —  scurf'er.  n. 
scurf'i-ness  (skflr'fT-n5s),  A. 

See  -  ness. 

scurge.  Scourge.  Obs.  or  Ref. Sp. 
scurn.  -k  scorn. 
scurne,  v.  i.  To  withdraw:  re¬ 
tire.—  v.  t.  To  shun.  Roth  Obs. 
scurr.  Var.  of  skirr,  whir, 
scurreour,  scur'rer,  n.  [Cf. 
scour  to  run,  run  over.]  A 
scout  :  an  avant  courier.  Obs. 
scur'ri-er  (skQr'T-5r),  n.  One 
that  scurries. 


scur'ril.  Scurrile.  Ref.  Sp. 

scurrour  f  scurreour. 
scurryvaig.  n.  [Cf.  OF.  rscar- 
gueite,  escarwaite,  a  watching, 
watch,  F.  e.chauguettc  watch- 
tower,  of  Teutonic  origin.]  A 
vagabond  ;  a  dissipated  lellow 
Obs.  Scot. 
scurte.  shirt. 

Bcu'sa-tion  (dial.  skQ'sil-ghun), 
n.  [See  excusvtioh.]  Excuse. 
Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 
scuse(skaz).  Aphetic  form  of 
EXCUSE. 

scut('/ia7.  skut:  skrtbt),  n.  [Cf. 
scut  short.]  A  short  coat.  Obs. 
or  Dial.  Eng. 

scut,  a.  [Cf.  scutty,  a.,  SCUT 
a  hare.]  Short.  Obs- 
scu'ta  (sku'td),  n..  pi,  of  see 
TUM. 

scu'tal  (-tffl),  a.  Pertaining  to 
a  shield,  scute,  or  scutum. 
8CU-ta'ti-fonn  (skfl-ta'tl-fdrm). 
a.  [scutate  4-  -form.]  Scutiform- 
scutch  (skuch).  n-  Scutch  grass, 
scutchanel.  +  cochineal- 
scutch  cane-  The  small  cane 
( Arnndinaria  te>'ta)  of  the 
southern  United  States, 
scutch'eon  ( skfich'un).  Var.  of 
escutch eon. 

scutch'eoned  (-find),  a.  Es- 
cuteheoned. 

scutch'er-y,  n.  Knavery.  Ohs. 
scutch  grass  (skuch).  I  See 
quitch  grass.]  a  Couch  grass, 
b  Bermuda  grass, 
scutch'ing,  n.  =  scotching. 
scute.  f  scout,  a  vessel; 
shoot,  a  sprout, 
scu-tel'la,  n.,  pi.  of  scutellum 


scu-tel'la  (skfl-tCl'd),  n. ;  pi. 
-i..E  (-e).  [NL.,  fern.  dim.  of  L. 
Sflitum-]  a  =  scutellum,  n.,  2  b  - 
b  \cap.\  See  Scute llid.k. 
8cu-tel'lar(-dr),  a.  Hot.  tf  Zool. 
Pert  to  a  scutellum  ;  having 
scutella. 

scu-tel'la-rln  (skfl-tSl'd-rYn), ». 
[See  Scutella ri a. J  The  pre¬ 
cipitate  of  a  tincture  of  the  mad- 
(log  skullcap  ( Scutellaria  lateri¬ 
flora),  used  an  a  tonic,  diuretic, 
etc. 

scu'tel-lat  ed  (skQ'tfi-lat  6d), 
a.  Scutellate. 

scutelle.  +  scuttle,  a  basket- 
Scu-tel'li  dae  (akft-t&l'r-de ),  n. 
pU  [NL.  :  L.  scutella  tray,  sal¬ 
ver  -i-  -*>/«*.]  Zool.  The  family 
of  elypeastroid  sea  urchins  con¬ 
taining  the  sand  dollars.  Scu¬ 
tella  is  the  type  genus.  —  scu- 
tel'loid  (-oid),  a. 
scu-tel 'li-form  ( skfl-tgl ' Y-f 6rm ), 
a.  [L  scutella  a  dish  -+-  E. 
.tor in.]  Shaped  like  a  scutellum. 
scu  tel-llg'er-ous  ( skQ/te-lYj'er- 
I  fis),  a.  [scutella  +  -gerous.] 
Having  scutella  ;  scutellate. 
scu  tel  11  plan 'tar  (skfi-tePY- 
pl&n'tdr),  a.  [See  scutellate  ; 
plantar.]  Having  the  tarsi 
j  scutellate  in  front  and  behind, 
j  as  certain  birds:  —  opp  to  lami- 
I  niplantar.  —  scu-tel'll-plan-ta' 

I  tion  (-plftn-ta'shfin),  n. 

Scu'tl-a  (ska'shY-d  ;  -tY-d),  n. 
I  XL.,  of  unknown  origin.]  Bot. 
'  A  small  genus  of  rhamnaceous 
tropical  shrubs.  The  leaves  are 
I  used  ns  an  ointment  in  India 
and  for  medicine. 


Scu  tib-ran'chi-a  (-tY-br&u'kY- 
d),  Scu  ti  bran  chi-a'ta  (-a'td), 
n.pl.  [NL.  See  scutum  ;  bran¬ 
ch  i a.]  Zool.  In  older  classifi¬ 
cations.  aheterogeneous  division 
of  gastropods  having  a  simple, 
shield-shaped  shell.  In  later  use 
nearly  equivalent  to  Diotocar- 
dia.  —  scu' ti-branch  ( s  k  n  '  t  Y- 
brftqk),  8  c  u  ti-b  r  an'c  h  i  a  n 
(-hrarj'kY-on),  scu  ti-bran'chl- 
ate  ( -at),  a.  tf  n. 

scu'tl-fer  (skQrtY-f?r),  n.  [L. 
scutum  shield  -f  ferre  to  carry.] 
A  shield-bearer.  Obs.  or  R. 
scu  Ifif'er  ous  <  skfl-tYf'Sr-fis),  a. 
[L.  scutum  shield  -f  E.  -ferous.) 
Carrying  a  shield  or  buckler, 
scu'ti  form  (skQ'tY-fdrm),  a. 
IL.  scutum  shield  -f  E.  -form.] 
Shield-shaped  ;  scutate.—  scuti- 
fonn  leaf.  Boi.  the  peculiar 
cotyledon  of  Satvinia • 
Scu-tig'er  a  (skrt-tYj'?r-d),  n. 
[NL  :  L.  scutum  shield  -f-  gerere 
to  hear.]  The  genus  containing 
the  house  centipede  It  is  the 
type  of  a  family,  Scu^l-ger'i-d® 
(sku'tT-jifr'I-de). 
scu-tig'er-ous  (skfl-tYi'fr-fis),  a 
[scute  -f  -gerous.)  Zool.  Bear¬ 
ing  a  scute  or  scutes, 
scu'ti-ped  (sku'tY-p5d),  a.  [L. 
scutum  a  shield  -f  pes,ped.is ,  a 
foot :  cf.  F.  scutip&de.]  Zool. 
Having  scutellate  tarBi. 
scut'l.  Scuttle.  Ref.  Sp. 
scut'ld.  Scuttled.  Ref.  Sp. 
8cut'ten.  n.  ;>/.  [AS.  sci/tta  a 
shooter.  Cf.  shoot.]  Archers. 
Obs. 


scut'ter  (skiU'5r  ;  skdbt'?r),  v. 
i.  [Cf  scuttle,  r.  f.]  To  scut¬ 
tle  ;  scurry.  —  //.  A  rapid  run¬ 
ning  ;  a  scurry.  Scot.  6f  Dial • 

or  Col  log. 

scut'tle,  //.  A  cuttlefish  or  oc¬ 
topus.  Obs.  or  Local . 
scuttle  butt  or  cask.  A  butt  or 
cask  to  contain  the  fresh  water 
for  the  day’s  use  in  a  vessel, 
scuttle  dish.  A  large  flat  dish, 
usually  of  wood-  Obs 
scut'tling,  n.  a  A  beating; 
flogging.  Obs.  b  Fighting:  esp., 
in  the  public  streets.  Dial.  Eng. 
scut'tock  (sk&t'fik  ;  skdbt'-).  w. 
The  common  guillemot  Local , 
Eng.  tf  Scot. 

scut'ty  (sknt'Y;  skdbt'Y),  a. 
Short-tailed  ;  stumpy.  Dial. 
scut'ty.  n.  [Cf.  scut  short.  1 
The  common  wren.  Local,  Eng 
scu'tu  lum  (skfl'td-lfim),  w. 
[L.,  a  small  shield.]  Med.  One 
of  the  cun-shaped  crusts  com¬ 
mon  over  hair  follicles  in  favus. 
scuve.  +  SHOVE, 
scuw,  7i.  [Cf.  AS.  seuwa.  sciia, 
Icel.  Mt/ppt.]  Shadow.  Obs. 
scyb'a-la  (sYb'd-la),  n.  pi 
[NL.,  fr.  Gr.  aKiflakou  dung.] 

Med.  Hardened  masses  of  feces. 

—  scyb'a-lous  (-lus),  a. 
Scyri-o-rhin '1-dae  (sYPY-d-rYn'T- 
de),  n.pl  [NL.  ;  Gr.  <rtcv\i.ov 
dogfish  -f  ptViJ  kind  of  shark.] 
Zool.  A  family  of  sharks  includ¬ 
ing  the  spotted  dogfishes.  The 
type  genus  is  Scyl  i-o-rhl'nus 
(-rT'nfis).  —  scyli-o-rbl'noid 
(-noid),  a.  Sr  n. 


ale,  senate,  c&re,  am,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofa ;  eve,  gvent,  6nd,  recent,  maker ;  Ice,  Ill ;  old,  Sbey,  orb,  5dd,  sftft,  cdnnect ;  use,  unite,  urn,  Up,  circus,  menu  ; 

U  Foreign  Word.  +  Obsolete  \  arlant  of.  +  combined  with.  =  equals. 


SCYLLAROID 


1905 


SEAFARER 


broad  and  flat,  the  antennae  short  and  scalelike,  and  the 
eyes  in  sockets  in  the  carapace.  The  species  are  all  marine 
and  live  in  shallow  water,  buried  in  mud  or  sand.  Scyl'la- 
rus  (sll'd-rus)  is  the  type  genus.  —  scyl'la  roid  (-roid),  a. 

scy 'phi  form  (si'f  i-f6rm),  a.  [L.  scyphus  a  cup-f-  E.  form.'] 
Bot.  Cup-shaped. 

scy-phis'to-ma  (si-fls'to-mri),  n.  ;  pi.  -tom.*  (-me).  [NL.  ; 
Gr.  oxiH/>o?a  cup  -j-  <7To/xathe  mouth.]  Zool.  An  attached 
polyplike  stage  of  many  Scyphozoa  which  develops  from 
the  fertilized  egg.  It  may  remain  in  this  condition  for 
some  time,  often  reproducing  by  budding,  but  eventually 
it  becomes  transversely  constricted  to  form  one  or  more 
ephyras  which,  becoming  detached,  develop  into  the  me¬ 
dusa  form.  —  scy-phis'to-mous  (-mite),  a. 

Scy  pho  ZO'a  (si'fo-zo'a),  n.  pi.  [NL.  ;  Gr.  aKV<f>oq  cup  -f- 
-zoa.]  Zool.  A  class  of  the  Ccelenterata.  In  most  classifi¬ 
cations  it  includes  the  jellyfishes  with  endodermal  gastric 
tentacles,  endodermal  gonads  discharging  their  products 
into  the  digestive  cavity,  and,  usually,  tentaculocysts. 
There  is  usually  no  velum.  —  scy  pho-ZO'an  (-tfn),  a.  it*  n. 

SCy'phUS  (si'fus),  n.; pi.  -phi  (-fi).  [L.,  a  cup,  Gr.  <xKv<f>oq.] 

1.  Class.  Archival.  A  cup  or  bowl  resembling  the  kotyle, 
but  more  tapering  and  with  handles  lower  on  the  sides. 

2.  Bot.  a  The  corona,  b  A  cup-shaped  enlargement  of 
Uie  podetium  in  lichens  ;  — also  called  scypha. 

scythe  (sltfe),  n.  [ME.  si  the,  AS.  si&e,  sig&e ;  akin  to 
Icel.  sigSr  a  sickle,  LG.  seyd ,  seged,  seed ,  seid,  OHG. 
tegansa  sickle,  scythe,  G.  sense  scythe,  and  to  E.  saw  a 
cutting  instrument.  See  saw.]  1.  An  instrument  for 
mowing  grass, 
grain,  or  the  like, 
by  hand,  composed 
of  a  long,  curving 
blade,  with  a  sharp 
edge,  made  fast  to  a  long,  bent  handle,  called  a  snath. 

2.  Antiq.  A  scythe-shaped  blade  attached  to  war  chariots. 

scythe  (sith),  v.  t.  To  cut  with  or  as  with  a  scythe  ;  to  mow. 

Scy  th'l-an  (slth'T-an),  a.  Of  or  pert,  to  Scythia,  the  regions 
anciently  inhabited  by  the  Scythians,  or  its  language  or 
inhabitants.  —  Scythian  lamb,  the  shaggy  rootstock  of  an 
Asiatic  cyatheaceous  fern  ( Cibotiuni  oarometz),  sometimes 
used  as  a  styptic ;  —  called  also  barometz. 

Scyth'i-an,  n.  1.  One  of  an  ancient  people  (mentioned  by 
Hesiod,  Herodotus,  etc.),  of  nomadic  habits  and  famed  for 
their  savagery,  who  dwelt  in  two  separate  regions,  the 
steppes  north  of  the  Black  Sea  and  the  region  east  of  the 
Aral  Sea.  In  the  7th  century  b.  c.  they  overran  much  of 
western  Asia,  but  were  finally  driven  back.  They  are  last 
heard  of  about  100  b.  c.  The  race  of  the  Scythians  is  un¬ 
known  ;  but  it  is  certain  that  the  European  Scythians  of 
antiquity  were  of  Indo-European  speech. 

2.  The  language  of  the  Scythians,  known  only  as  preserved 
by  classical  authors.  See  Indo-European. 

SCy'tO-  (si'to-).  Combining  form  from  Greek  ancvToq,  shin. 

sea  (se  ;  the  older  sa  (cf.  ea  in  great)  was  the  accepted  jiroii. 
until  about  1750),  n.  [ME.  see ,  AS.  sse  ;  akin  to  1).  zee,  OS. 
&OHG.  seo ,  G.  see,  OFries.  se,  Dan.  so,  Sw.  sjo,  Icel.  saer, 
Goth,  saiws ,  and  perh.  to  Skr.  sic  to  pour,  and  E.  sink,  v.] 

1 .  One  of  the  larger  bodies  of  salt  water,  less  than  an  ocean, 
on  the  earth  ;  a  body  of  salt  water  of  second  rank,  more  or 
less  landlocked  and  generally  forming  part  of,  or  connecting 
with,  an  ocean  or  a  larger  sea;  as,  the  Mediterranean  Sea. 

2.  An  inland  body  of  water,  esp.  if  large  or  if  salt  or 
brackish;  as,  the  Caspian  Sea;  the  Sea  of  Aral;  some¬ 
times,  a  small  fresh-water  lake  ;  as,  the  Sea  of  Galilee. 

3.  The  ocean  ;  the  body  of  salt  water  covering  a  large 
part  of  the  globe.  See  territorial  waters  ;  high  seas. 

4.  The  swell  of  the  ocean  or  other  body  of  water  in  or  fol¬ 
lowing  a  high  wind  ;  also,  a  single  wave  ;  a  billow  ;  as, 
there  was  a  high  sea  ;  the  vessel  shipped  a  sea. 

5.  Jewish  Antiq.  =  brazen  sea. 

6.  Anything  resembling  the  sea  in  vastness  ;  a  great  quan¬ 
tity  or  number  ;  a  flood.  “  A  sea  of  troubles.”  Shah. 

All  the  space  .  .  .  was  one  sea  of  heads.  Macaulay 
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Scythe,  1.  a  Blade  ;  b  Tang. 


at  sea.  a  On  the  sea ;  on  a  sea  voyage,  including  the  time 
from  the  beginning  of  the  voyage  till  the  arrival  of  the  ves¬ 
sel  at  her  port  of  destination,  or  until  the  intention  of  pro¬ 
ceeding  on  the  voyage  is  abandoned.  Thus,  a  vessel  is  at  sea 
when  she  has  been  forced  to  anchor  by  head  winds  after 
leaving  port  but  before  she  has  reached  the  sea  (3  Bill  118, 
123) ;  a  sailor  may  be  at  sea  for  the  purpose  of  making  a 
nuncupative  will  when  ashore  on  leave  of  absence  while  on 
a  voyage  (4  Bradf.  Suit.  (N.  Y.)  154, 158).  b  Fig. :  Without 
landmarks  for  guidance  ;  lost ;  bewildered.  —  beyond  seas  or 
sea,  or  bevond  the  sea  or  the  seas,  Law,  on  the  farther  side  of, 
or  over,  the  sea ;  hence,  out  of  the  territory,  realm,  or  juris¬ 
diction  of  a  state.  In  the  construction  of  statutes  of  lim¬ 
itation  of  actions  in  the  United  States  the  term  is  held  in 
some  States  to  mean  out  of  the  United  States,  in  other 
States  to  mean  out  of  the  State. 

sea  anchor.  Naut.  A  float  to  keep  a  vessel  from  drifting, 
or  to  keep  her  head 
to  the  wind.  Sea 
anchors  are  usually 
of  canvas  stretched 
on  a  frame,  and  so 
hung  as  to  resist 
motion  in  the  water 
as  a  parachute  or 
kite  does  in  the 
air.  Called  also 

drift,  or  floating,  _  .  .  _  .  _  .  .  _  • 

anchor.  bea  Anchor.  8  Spreader  ;  t  Tripping  Line 


Sea  Anemone  (Actmoloba 
dianthus)  of  Europe.  (J) 

Spe- 


sea  anemone  Any  of  numerous,  almost  invariably  soli¬ 
tary,  and  often  large  and  beauti¬ 
fully  colored,  polyps  of  the  order 
Actinaria  of  the  class  Actinozoa 
(cf.  polyp  b).  Their  form,  bright 
and  varied  colors,  and  numerous 
tentacles  surrounding  the  mouth 
often  give  them  a  superficial  re¬ 
semblance  to  a  flower.  They  de¬ 
velop  no  skeleton,  and  rarely  re¬ 
produce  by  budding  or  fission. 

They  prey  on  small  animals  that 
they  catch  with  their  tentacles, 
which  are  armed  with  stinging 
cells. 

sea  bass  (bas).  a  Any  of  numer¬ 
ous  marine  fishes  of  the  family 
Serranidae  (which  see):— often 
used  as  a  general  name  lor  the  fishes  of  that  family 
cif.,on  the  At¬ 
lantic  coast 
of  the  United 
States,  Cen¬ 
tro  p  r  isles 
stn  at  us.  an 
abundantand 
important 
food  fish  of 
that  family. 

It  is  dark 
bluish,  with 
black  bands, 

and  more  or  less  varied  with  small  white  spots  and  blotches. 
Often  called  black  sea  bass,  b  A  Californian  sciaenoid  food 
fish  ( Cynoscion  nobilis),  often  called  white  sea  bass. 
sea'beach'  (se'bech'),  n.  A  beach  lying  along  the  sea. 
sea  bean.  1.  Bot.  Any  of  various  beans  or  beanlike  seeds 
of  tropical  origin,  often  carried  by  ocean  currents  to  re¬ 
mote  shores,  and  often  used  as  ornaments  ;  also,  any  plant 
producing  such  seeds.  Specif. :  a  The  snuffbox  loean  (Lens 
phaseoloides).  b  The  oxeye  bean  (Stizolobium  giganleum). 
C  The  nicker  nut  (see  Guilandina). 

2.  The  hard  rounded  calcareous  operculum  of  any  of  vari¬ 
ous  mollusks,  as  those  of  the  family  Turbinidae,  which  are 
usually  flat  on  one  side  and  convex  on  the  other, 
sea'board'  (se'bord' ;  201),  n.  [sea  -f-  board,  F.  bord  side.] 
The  seacoast ;  the  country  bordering  a  seacoast. 
sea'board',  a.  Bordering  on,  or  being  near,  the  sea. 
sea  boat-  [AS.  sxbdt.]  A  boat  or  vessel  adapted  to  the  open 
sea  ;  hence,  a  vessel  considered  with  reference  to  her  power 
of  maintaining  herself  in  a  heavy  sea  ;  as,  a  good  sea  boat. 
sea  breach.  A  breaking  or  overflow  of  a  bank,  dike,  etc., 
by  the  sea  ;  also,  Rare,  seabeach  ;  strand. 


Sea  Bass  ( Centropristes 
striatiu). 


sea  bream,  a  Any  of  various  marine  fishes  of  the  family 
Sparidse,  esp.  the  common  European  Paaellus  centrodon- 
tus ,  and  allied  species,  of  which  a  number  occur  in  the 
Mediterranean  ;  also  the  Australian  species  of  Chryso- 
phrys,  of  which  C.  australis,  called  black  bream,  is  the  most 
important.  Often,  any  of  the  Sparidae.  b  The  pomfret  a. 
sea  breeze.  A  cooling  breeze  blowing,  generally  in  the 
daytime,  from  the  sea. 

sea  catfish.  Any  of  numerous  marine  siluroid  fishes, 
mostly  of  little  value  as  food,  belonging  to  Feliehthys , 
Qaleichthys,  Tachysurus,  and  related  genera.  They  are 
chiefly  tropical,  but  the  gaff-topsail  catfish  ( Feliehthys 
marinus)  and  Galeichthys  milberti  occur  on  the  eastern 
coast  of  the  United  States. 

sea  clam  A  large  clam  ( Mactra ,  or  Spisula,  solid  issima) 
common  on  the  American  Atlantic  coast  on  ocean  beaches. 


sea'coast'  (se'kost/),  n.  The  shore  or  border  of  the  land 
adjacent  to  the  sea  or  ocean. 

sea  cock.  1.  A  cock  or  valve  close  to  a  vessel’s  side,  to 
open  or  close  a  pipe  which  communicates  with  the  sea. 

2.  The  black-bellied  plover.  Local,  U.  S. 
sea  coconut.  1.  a  A  lofty  fail  palm  ( Lodoicea  callipyge) 
found  quly  in  the  Seychelles.  The  leaves  are  used  for  hats, 
thatching,  etc.  b  The  seed  of  this  palm,  an  immense  bi- 
lobed  nut  with  a  smooth  rind  ;  the  fruit,  containing  three 
or  four  of  these  nuts,  often  weighs  50  pounds  and  requires 
10  years  to  ripen.  Also  called  double  coconut. 

2.  =  sea  apple  a- 

sea  COW-  1.  Any  sirenian,  as  a  manatee  or  dugong  ;  esp. 
the  Steller’s  sea  cow,  or  rytina.  See 
Steller’s  sea  cow. 

2.  a  A  walrus,  b  A  hippopotamus, 
sea  cucumber  A  holothurian,  K 
esp.  one  of  those  of  the  genus  Pen- 
tact  a,  or  Cucumaria,  as  the  com¬ 
mon  American  and  European 
species  (P .  frondosa). 
sea  dog.  l.a  A  dogfish,  b  The  har¬ 
bor  seal. 

2.  Her.  A  seal  depicted  with  a  bea¬ 
ver’s  tail,  a  long  back  fin,  web  feet, 
and  scaly  legs  and  body. 

3.  An  old  sailor.  Colloq. 

4.  See  fogdog. 

sea  dragon  a  A  dragonet,  fish.  bA 
fish  of  the  genus  Pegasus;  a  sea  moth. 

C  Any  of  several  beautifully  colored 
Australian  pipefishes  of  tiie  genus 
Phyllopteryx ,  esp.  P.  eques ,  having 
leaf  like  appendages  on  the  plates  of 
their  body  which  imitate  the  seaweed  among  w  hich  they 
live. 

sea  duck,  a  A  duck 
of  the  subfamily  Fu-> 
ligulinse  (which  see), 
m  o  8 1  of  which 
chiefly  frequent  salt 
water,  b  An  eider 
New  Eng. 

sea  eagle,  a  Any  of  certain 
eagles  allied  to  the  bald  eagle 
which  feed  largely  on  fi6h,as : 
the  white-tailed  sea  eagle  (Halise'ttus 
alhicilla ),  which  has  brown  plumage 
with  a  w  hite  tail  when  adult,  and  is 
widely  distributed  in  the  northern 
parts  of  the  Old  World,  and  the  Kam¬ 
chatkan  sea  eagle  ( Thalassoaetus  pe- 
lagicus ),  having  when  adult  white  Sea  Dragon  (Phyl- 
shoulders,  rump,  and  tail,  found  on  the  topteryx  eques),  (J) 
coasts  of  the  western  North  Pacific,  b  The  fishing  eagle 
of  India,  c  The  osprey.  Local,  U.  S.  d  An  eagle  ray. 
sea  elephant.  A  very  large  seal  (Mirounga  leonina)  of  the 
coasts  of  parts  of  the  Southern  Hemisphere,  which  has  been 
hunted  almost  to  extermination  for  its  oil.  The  old  males, 
which  develop  a  somewhat  elongated  proboscis,  become 
about  20  feet  long.  The  female  is  much  smaller.  A  very 
similar  smaller  form  (M.  angustirostris)  occurred  on  the 
coast  of  Lower  California,  but  is  probably  extinct, 
sea  fan.  Any  gorgonian  which  branches  in  a  fanlike  form, 
esp.  Gorgonia  flaoellum  of  Florida  and  the  West  Indies, 
sea'far'er  (se'f&r'er),  n.  [sea  -f- fare.']  A  mariner. 


Sea  Cucumber  (Pen- 
tact  a  frondosa). 


Scyl'li-d®  (sYl'Y-de),  n.  pi. 
[NL.J  Zoiil.  Syn  of  Scyliorhi- 
njd*.  —  scyl'li-oid  (-oid),  a. 
scyment.  -^cement.  [itar.I 
scym'e-tar.  scym'i-tar.  4*scim-  | 
scy'pha  (el'td),  n. ;  pi.  -PH* 
(-te ).  [NL.J  =  scy ph us,  2  b. 
scy'phate  (sl'fat),  a.  [L.  scy- 
phus  a  cup.  1  Cup-shaped, 
scy'pher  f  cipher. 
Bcy-phif'er-oua  (sI-fYf'?r-us),  a. 
[scyphus  4-  ferous.)  Bot.  Bear¬ 
ing  sevphi,  as  certain  lichens. 
Scy  pho-bran'chi-i (si' fS-brfti) '- 
kY-T),  n.  pi.  [NL  ;  Gr.  aKviftoq 
a  cup  -f  fZpayxiov  a  gill  ]  Zool. 
An  order  of  fishes  including  the 
blennioid  and  gobioid  fDhes, 
and  related  families.  —  scy'pho- 
branch  (sT'fS-braqk),  a.  Sr  ><■ 
■cy'pho  man'ey  (sT'ffi-man'BY), 
n.  [Gr.  <Ticv<f>oq  cup  4-  -mancy.] 
Divination  by  means  of  a  cup. 
Scy  pho-me-du's®  (-mf-dfl'se), 
n.  pi.  [NL.  ;  Gr.  a<v<t>oq  cup  4- 
NL.  medusa.]  Zool.  A  division, 
generally  a  class  or  subclass,  of 
Ccelenterata,  which  includes 
most  of  the  large  jellyfishes  ;  — 
equiv.  in  its  broadest  and  usual 
sense  to  Scyphozoa  of  most  mod¬ 
ern  classifications,  but  in  a  re¬ 
stricted  sense  to  Stauromedus®. 
— scy  pho-me-du'san  (-srfn),  a.  Sr 
n.  —  scy  pho  me-du'soid  (-soid), 
a.  Sr  7i. 

Scy  phoph'o-ri  (sT-fOf'0-rT),  n. 
pi.  [NL.  ;  Gr.  cncv(\)0<;  a  cup  4- 
d>epetp  to  bear.]  Zool.  An  order 
of  fishes  consisting  of  the  fami¬ 
lies  Mormyrid®  and  Gymnar- 
chid®.  —  Bcy'pho-phore  *  (sl'ffi- 
for  ;  201),  a.  Sr  n.  -  acy-phoph'o- 
rouB  (sl-f5f'6-r//s),  a. 
flcy'phose  (si'fds;  sT-fds'  ;  cf. 
-ose),  a.  [L.  scyphus  cup,  Gr. 
<r<v</> o?.]  Cup-shaped;  scyphi- 
form. 

scyph'u-la  ( sTf'fi-ld),  n.  [NL., 
dim.  fr.  L.  scyphits  cup,  Gr. 
a<o(f)0<;.]  Zool.  a  A  scyphisto- 
nia.  b  The  hypothetical  ances¬ 
tral  form  of  Scyphozoa 
scyph'u-lus(-lilfi),  n.;  jd.  -li(-IT) 
[L.,  dim.  of  scy />hus  cup.l  Bot. 
In  liverworts,  the  vaginula. 


8cysme  +  schism. 
scjrt'a-le  (slt'd-le),  n.  [L.,  fr. 
Gr.  oxvraAij.J  A  method  of 
cipher  writing,  used  by  the  Spar¬ 
tans.  in  which  a  narrow  strip  of 
parchment  was  wound  on  a  rod 
and  the  message  written  across 
the  adjoining  edges.  Also,  the 
parchment  or  message. 

Scyth  (sTth  ),  n.  A  Scythian, 
scythed  (sTtfid),  a.  Armed  with 

fl  SC  J  the. 

scvthe'man  ( sTfh'nvJn ),  a.  One 
wno  uses  a  scythe  ;  a  mower 
scythe'stone'',  n.  A  whetstone 
for  sharpening  scythes. 
Scyth'ic(sYtlr  Tk).  «.  Scythian. 
Scyth  o-Dra-vld'l-an  (slth'5- 
drd-vYd't-dn),  a.  Designating 
a  mixed  racial  type  chiefly  of 
Bombay, India, characterized  by 
brachycephaly,  medium  Htat- 
ure,  fair  complexion,  scanty 
beard,  and  well-formed  nose. 
Scy-tliop'o-lis  (sT-thfip'O-lYs ; 
sY-)  liih.  fY-trtnz).  Bib.  I 

Scyth  o-pol'i-tans  (slth'6-p5l'-| 
scyto-dep'slc  (sT'td-dfp'sJk ), 
a.  [Gr.  oncvToSei/axo?  ;  atevroq 
leather  4-  Sc\l/tiv  to  knead.  J  Of 
or  pert,  to  a  tanner  or  tanning. 
Scy  to-der'ma  ta  (-dQr'md-td), 
«.  pi.  [NL.  :  scyto-  4-  Gr.  8epp.a 
a  skin.]  =  Holothuroidka.— 
scy  to-der'ma-tous  (-tus),  a. 

Scy  to-ne  ma'ce-®  (-nf-ma'nf- 
e),  n.  pi.  [NL.l  Bot.  A  family 
of  blue-green  alg®  (Schizophy- 
cete).  They  differ  from  the  Rivu- 
lariace®  in  having  no  differen¬ 
tiation  in  the  tips  of  the  fila¬ 
ments.  Scy'to-ne'ma  (-ne'md) 
is  the  type  and  most  important 
genus.  —  scy'to-ne-ma'ceous 
(-nP-ma'shws),  a 
scy'to-nem'a-toid  (sT'tfi-nSm'a- 
I  toid),  a.  Bot.  Pertaining  to  or 
resembling  the  genus Scytonema 
or  the  family  Scytonemace®. 
scy'to-nem'a-tous (-tus),  a.  Bot. 
I  Scytonematoid. 

scy  to-ne'moid  (-ne'moid),  a. 

!  Bot.  Scytonematoid. 

Scy'to-pet  a-la'ce-®  (-p5t'd-la'- 
s(*-e),  n.  [NL.l  Bot.  A  family 
of  trees  (order  Malvnles)  having 
!  coriaceous  leaves  and  small  clus¬ 


tered  flowers  with  numerous  sta¬ 
mens.  There  are  two  monotypic 
genera,  Scy  to-pet'a-lum  (-pCt'- 
a-lnm),  the  type,  of  West  Africa, 
and  Rhaptopetalum ,  of  Fernan¬ 
do  Po.  —  scy'to-pet  a  la'ceous 
(-p^t'd-la'shwH),  a. 
scytyl.  -f*  shuttle. 
sd  Abbr.  Sewed.  [day). I 
s  d.  Abbr  Sine  die  (L.,  without! 
S.  D-  Abbr.  Salutem  dicit 

(  L.,  he  (or  she)  sends  greeting). 

S  D.  Abbr.  Senior  Deacon  ; 
solid-drawn  ;  South  Dakota. 

S/D  Abbr.  Oram  Trade .  Sea- 
damaged. 

sdain,  sdeign.  v.  Sr  n.  [Cf.  It. 
sdegno,  n.,  sdegnare ,  v.J  Dis¬ 
dain.  Obs. 

S.  Dak  Abbr.  South  Dakota, 
’sdeath  (z’dC-th ),  inter).  Corrupt¬ 
ed  form  of  God's  death,  used  as 
an  expletive.  Obs.  or  Archaic. 
||  Bde-gno'so  (z’da-nyo'so),  a.  Sr 
adv.  [1 1. ]  Music.  Disdainful  ; 
passionate  ;  wrathful, 
sdeignful.  a.  [See  sdain.]  Dis¬ 
dainful.  Obs. 

sdruc-cio'la  (z’drdot-chO'lii),  a. 
Jr  n.  Ilt.l  Designating  triple 
rime,  the  last  nccent  falling  on 
the  antepenultimate  syllable,  as 
in  femina,  seniina- 
S.  D.  U.  K.  Abbr.  Society  for  the 
Diffusion  of  Useful  Knowledge, 
se.  4*  SKA,  SEE,  SHE,  SO. 
se  (se  ;  s’).  Scot.  &  dial.  Eng. 
var.  of  shall. 

se,  demonstrative  pron.  Jr  def. 
art.  [AS  se,  se.  Cf.  the,  arti¬ 
cle.]  The  ;  that.  Obs. 
se(sa),  n  [Jap.]  See  measure. 
Se.  Abbr.  Chem.  (no  period,  Se). 
Selenium. 

S.  E.,  or  s.  e.  Abbr.  Second  en¬ 
trance  ( The  at.) ;  Society  of  En¬ 
gineers;  Southeast  ;  South-east¬ 
ern  (Postal  District,  London), 
sea.  see,  a  seat, 
sea  acorn.  =  acorn  shell,  2. 
sea  adder.  a  The  European 
fifteen-spined  stickleback  (Spi- 
nachia  spmachia).  b  A  Europe¬ 
an  pipefish  (Syngnathns  acus). 
sea  angel.  The  angel  fish  a. 
sea  ape.  a  The  thresher  shark, 
b  The  sea  otter. 

sea  apple,  a  The  fruit  of  a  West 


Indian  palm  ( Mamcaria  sacci " 
fera), often  found  floating  in  the 
sea.  b  The  double  coconut, 
sea  apron.  Any  kelp  or  seaweed 
of  the  genus  Laminaria  having 
a  broad,  flat  thallus. 
sea  ash.  The  prickly  ash  Zan- 
th  oxy  him  clava-he  rcti  I  is. 
sea  bank.  1  The  seashore. 

2.  A  hank  or  mole  to  defend 
against  the  sea. 
sea  basket.  A  basket  fish, 
sea  bat.  A  batfish  a.  G?ear-| 
sea  bear,  a  Fur  seal.  bPolar| 
sea'beard' (se'berd'),  n.  Ama¬ 
rine  seaweed  ( Cladophora  ru- 
jiestris)  growing  in  dense  tufts, 
sea  beet.  Wild  beet  (  Beta  ma- 
Htima)  of  Europe,  [the  Sea. I 
Sea  Beggars  -  Beggars  ok| 
sea  bells  A  convolvulaceous 
ilant  (  Convoli'ulus  soldanella) 
laving  pink  campanulate  flow¬ 
ers.  Itgrows  on  the  seacoasts  of 
Europe  and  in  California, 
sea  belt  1.  A  large  seaweed 
( Laminaria  saccharina)  grow¬ 
ing  on  rocks,  and  having  a  belt¬ 
like  frond  often  thirty  feet  long. 
2.  =  sea  girdle.  Obs. 
sea'ber'ry,  n.  a  =  redrkrry. 
b  Either  of  two  Australasian 
species  of  Halorayis  ( H alata 
and  //.  fetragyria). 
sea  bindweed.  Sea  bells, 
sea  biscuit.  Ship  biscuit, 
sea  bladder.  The  Portuguese 
man-of-war. 

sea  blite.  The  plant  Dondia 
niantrma ,  growing  in  salt 
marshes.  It  has  pale  green  lm- 
eur  leaves.  See  Dondia. 
sea  blubber.  A  jellyfish, 
sea'board',  adv.  Toward  the 
sea.  Rare.  [map.  Obs.  I 

sea  book.  Naut.  A  nautical! 
sea  boots.  Very  high  waterproof 
boots,  used  by  sailors,  etc. 
sea'-bornA  a.  Born  of  the  sea  ; 
also,  horn  at  sea.  —  Sea-Born 
City,  the,  Venice, 
sea  bottle.  A  marine  seaweed 
(Va Ionia  rentricosa),  whose 
thallus  is  a  single  inflated  flask¬ 
like  cell, —  the  largest  known 
isodiametric  cell, 
sea'bound',  a.  1.  Bounded  by 
the  sea. 


2.  Bound  for  the  sea.  [bow. I 
seabow(b5).  =  marine  rain-| 
sea  boy.  A  sailor  boy.  Obs. 
sea  brant,  a  Common  brant,  b 
White-winged  scoter.  Local, 
V.  S. 

sea  bread.  1.  Ship  biscuit. 

2.  A  porous  siliceous  sponge 
( Hahchondrin  panicea )  of  Eu¬ 
rope  and  America, 
sea  brief  =  sea  letter. 
sea  buckthorn  A  European  and 
Asiatic  maritime  el®agnaceous 
shrub  ( Hippopha'e  rhamnoides ) 
with  silvery  leaves  and  bright 
orange-red  persistent  berries, 
sea  buglo8B  The  sea  lungwort, 
sea'bull',  n.  A  sea  calf.  Obs. 
sea  burdock  Common  clotbur. 
sea  cabbage,  a  Sea  kale,  b  A 
European  maritime  plant( /?/•«$- 
sira  olei'acea),  from  which  the 
cabbage,  cauliflower,  broccoli, 
etc. .were  derived  by  cultivation, 
sea  calf  The  harbor  seal 
sea  campion  A  European  mari¬ 
time  herb  ( Silene  maritima). 
sea  card.  Obs.  a  Card  of  a  mar¬ 
iner’s  compass,  b  Sea  chart, 
sea  carp.  The  red  morwong. 
sea  cat.  a  Fur  seal,  b  Harbor 
seal,  c  A  chim®ra.  d  Greater 
weever.  SeewEEVER.  e  Squid, 
f  Sea  hare  g  Wolffish- 
sea  catgut.  =  sea  lac  e. 
sea  cauliflower  A  multilobed 
alcyonurian  ( Alcyomum  multi¬ 
forum)  of  the  North  Atlantic 
fishing  banks.  Local ,  U.  S. 
seace.  4*  (  ease. 

Bea  chestnut.  A  sea  urchin, 
sea  chickweed  A  fleshy  silena- 
ceous  plant  ( Ammodenia  ]>ep- 
loides)  growing  in  tufts  on  tne 
northern  Atlantic  seacoast. 
sea  club-rnsh.  The  common 
club-rush  Scirjms  maritimus. 
sea  coal.  Mineral  coal  ;  —  so 
called  as  dieting,  from  char¬ 
coal,  perh.  because  orig.  brought 
to  London  by  sea.  Eng. 
seacoast  laburnum.  The  golden 
chain.  Australia. 

|  seacob  Seagull.  Obs.  [nut,  1  &.  I 
sea  coco  or  cocoa.  =  sea  coco-| 
sea  colander.  A  large  olive-green 
blackish  seaweed  ( Agarum  tur- 
neri )  the  frond  of  which  is 


punctured  with  numerous  holes, 
sea  colewort.  Sea  kale.  [pass.  I 
sea  compass  Mariner’s  com-| 
sea  coot.  A  scoter, 
sea  corn.  The  mass  of  yellow 
egg  capsules  of  certain  whelks 
(7D/cc///i/m),sugge8tiveof  maize, 
sea  crawfish  or  crayfish  A 
marine  macruran  crustacean  of 
Palinurus  or  allied  genus  ;  a 
spiny  lobster.  See  lobster,  L 
sea  crow,  a  Chough  ( Pyrrho - 
corax  graculus).  b  Cormorant, 
c  Black-headed  gull  d  The 
skua  Megalestrisskua.  e  Razor- 
billed  auk.  Eng.  t  The  coot 
Fufica  americana.  g  Black 
Rkimmer  (see  skimmer,  2).  h 
Oyster  catcher.  U.  S. 
sea  cudweed  A  hoary  astera- 
ceous  perennial  herb  (Diot  i  s 
maritima)  of  Europe, 
sea  cun'ny  (se'kfin'l), n.  [Per. 
sakkant,  fr.  Ar,  sakkdn  helm.] 
A  steersman  or  quartermaster. 
Anglo- Ind. 
sead  +  seed. 

sea  dace.  The  European  bass 
Dicenti-archus  fabrax. 
sea  daffodil  a  A  white-flowered 
amaryllidaceous  plant  ( Pan¬ 
cratium  maritimum )  common 
along  the  Mediterranean,  b  A 
similar  plant  (Hymenocallis 
ra/at/nna),  of  Peru  and  Bolivia, 
sea  dahlia.  Any  asteraceous 
plant  of  the  genus  Le//tosyne,  of 
the  Pacific  coast  of  the  United 
States,  with  flowers  resembling 
yellow  dahlias. 

sea  daisy.  The  plant  thrift. 
Scat.  Sr  Dial.  Eng. 
sea  day.  Navig.  A  penod  of  24 
mean  solar  hours  beginning  at 
local  mean  noon, 
seade.  4*  seed. 
sea  devil,  a  =  devil  fish,  1,2, 
or 3.  b  The  angel  fish  a. 
sea  dotterel,  a  The  turnstone. 
b  The  ring  plover  (. Egialitis 
hmticula).  Both  LocalfBrit. 
sea  dove  a  The  rotche  b  A 
black  guillemot  (see  guille¬ 
mot).  [niiM  chronns.  I 

sea  drum.  Thedrumfish  Pogo-\ 
sea' -ear',  n.  An  abalone. 
sea  eel.  [AS.  smel.)  Conger  eeL 
sea  egg.  1.  A  sea  urchin. 


food,  fo~ot;  out,  oil;  chair;  go  ;  sing,  iqk;  then,  thin;  nature,  verdure  (250);  K  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144) ;  boN ;  yet;  zli  —  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Goidz. 

Full  explanations  of  Abbreviations,  Signs,  etc..  Immediately  precede  the  Vocabulary. 
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sea'lar  ing  (se'fEr'Tng),  a.  Following  the  calling  of  a 
mariner. 

sea  fight-  Ail  engagement  between  vessels  at  sea. 
sea  foam  1.  Foam  of  sea  water. 

2  Meerschaum,  or  sepiolite ;  —  called  also  sen  froth. 

3.  A  shampooing  preparation  mainly  composed  of  alco¬ 
hol,  ammonia,  and  water.  Cant. 
sea'folk'  (se'fok7),  n.  Seafaring  people  ;  mariners, 
sea  god  A  deity  supposed  to  live  in  or  rule  the  sea,  or  a 
part  of  the  sea,  as  Neptune.  —  sea  goddess 
sea'go'lng  (se'go'ing),  a.  a  Designed  or  adapted  for  sail¬ 
ing  the  open  sea  in  distinction  from  rivers  or  harbors  ;  as, 
a  seagoing  tug.  b  Fitted  to  be  used  on  a  seagoing  vessel ; 
as,  a  seagoing  chronometer,  c  Seafaring, 
sea  grape.  1.  Bot.  a  Gulfweed.  b  A  polygonaceous 
tree  or  shrub  (Coccolobis  uvifera)  of  the  sandy  shores  of 
Florida  and  tropical  America.  It  has  large  cordate  leaves 
and  clusters  of  grapelike  berries,  c  A  gnetaceous  shrub 
(Ephedra  dislachya)  of  southeastern  Europe.  dGlasswort. 
2.  pi.  The  clusters  of  gelatinous  egg  capsules  of  squids 
(as  those  of  the  genus  Loligo). 
sea  gras3.  1.  Any  of  various  mar¬ 
itime  plants,  as  eelgrass,  thrift, 
glasswort,  etc.;  also,  any  of  vari¬ 
ous  glasslike  seaweeds,  as  gulf- 
weed,  etc. 

2.  A  cirrus  cloud  of  wavy  liairlrke 
elements.  Colioq. 
sea  green.  1.  Sea-green  color. 

2.  Land  overtlowed  by  the  sea  in 
spring  tides. 

sea'-green7,  a.  Of  a  bluish  green 
color,  like  sea  water  on  soundings, 
sea  horse.  1.  A  fabulous  creature, 
half  horse  and  half  fish,  represent¬ 
ed  in  classic  mythology  as  driven 
by  sea  gods  or  ridden  by  the  Nereids.  Cf.  hippocampus,  1. 

2.  a  A  walrus,  b  Any  of  a  number  of  small  lophobranch 
fishes,  mostly  of  the  genus  Hijypocampus, 
related  to  the  pipefishes,  having  the  head  and 
fore  part  of  the  body  suggestive  of  the  head 
and  neck  of  a  horse.  They  are  covered  wdth 
rough  bony  plates,  and  the  tail  is  prehensile. 

The  male  has  an  abdominal  pouch  in  which 
it  hatches  the  eggs.  They  occur  in  most  warm 
and  warm-temperate  seas.  The  common  spe- 
cies  of  the  American  Atlantic  const  (Hippo¬ 
campus  hudson  ins)  reaches  a  length  of  about 
three  inches,  c  The  sea  panther.  South  Af  rica. 

3.  Her.  A  monster  represented  with  the 
fore  part  of  a  horse  joined  to  the  tail  of  a 
fish,  and  with  web  feet. 

sea'-is  land,  a.  Of  certain  islands  along  the 
coast  of  South  Carolina  and  Georgia, 
sea-island  cotton,  a  variety  of  long-staple  Sea  HorBe 
cotton  cultivated  along  the  coast  region  of  (Hi  ppocam- 
the  southern  United  States  and  also  under  P.us  hudso- 
irrigation  in  Europe,  used  as  one  of  the  par-  nius>- 
ents  in  producing  improved  hybrids.  See  cotton,  1. 
sea  king.  [Cf.  AS.  sxcyning.]  A  Norse  pirate  chief  of 
royal  blood.  See  viking. 

Beal  (sel),  n.  [ME.  sele ,  AS.  seolh  ;  akin  to  OHG.  selah , 


Sea  Grapes  (2),  or  Egg 
Cases  of  Squid  (Loligo) 


Harbor  Seal  ( Phoca  vituhna).  (fa) 

Dan.  ssel,  Svv.  sjdl,  Icel.  selr.)  Any  marine  aquatic  car¬ 
nivorous  mammal  of  the  group  Pinnipedia  and  family 
Phocidae  or  Otariidae,  including,  respectively,  the  true 
seals  and  the  eared  seals  ;  any  pinniped  except  the  walrus. 
They  mostly  inhabit  seacoasts  and  floating  ice  of  the  colder 
regions,  but  a  few  occur.in  warm  regions.  They  feed  on  fish 
and  marine  animals,  and  have  webbed  flipperlike  limbs 
with  which  they  swim  and  dive  well,  but  they  crawl  out 
on  land  more  or  less  and  always  have  their  young  there. 
In  the  true  seals  the  hind  limbs  are  partly  fused  with  the 
tail  and  of  little  use  except  for  swimming,  external  ears 
are  not  present,  and  the  nostrils  are  somewhat  dorsal.  The 
eared  seals  (including  sea  lions,  fur  seals,  etc.)  are  lesrf* 
modified  from  land  animals  (see  eared  seal  for  characters). 
Seals  are  hunted  for  fur,  hides,  and  oil,  and,  as  they  are 
often  highly  gregarious,  many  species  have  been  nearly 
exterminated.  Hair  seals,  so  called  in  distinction  from 
fur  seals,  have  the  hair  short,  coarse,  and  without  soft 
under  fur.  See  fur  seal,  sea  lion,  sea  elephant. 
seal,  v.  i.  To  hunt  seals  ;  —  chiefly  used  in  p.  pr. 
seal.  n.  [ME.  seel,  OF.  seel,  F.  scenu ,  fr.  L.  sigiihun  a  little 
figure  or  image,  a  seal,  dim.  of  signum  a  mark,  sign,  figure, 
or  image.  See  sign,  n.  ;  cf.  scarlet,  sigil.]  1.  An  im¬ 
pression  made  on  wax,  wafer,  or  some  other  tenacious  sub¬ 
stance  capable  of  being  impressed  ;  also,  the  piece  of  wax, 
wafer,  or  other  substance  bearing  the  impression.  This  is 
the  traditional  common-law'  definition,  and  is  in  some  ju¬ 
risdictions  construed  to  include  an  impression  made  in 
the  substance  of  the  paper  or  parchment  of  a  document. 
Originally,  in  English  law,  seals  were  used  in  lieu  of  sig¬ 


natures  to  authenticate  documents,  being  annexed  directly 
or  by  ribbons,  cords,  strips  of  parchment,  or  the  like;  later, 
the  seal  was  made  by  judicial  decision  to  import  conclu¬ 
sively  a  consideration  for  the  promise  or  agreement  mime 
under  seal  (cf.  contract,  1,  consideration,  7,  deed,  4).  By 
statute  in  some  of  the  United  States  the  distinction  between 
sealed  and  unsealed  instruments  has  been  abolished. 

2.  Law.  Any  impression,  device,  sign,  or  mark  given  by 
statute  law  the  effect  of  a  common-law  seal,  as  the  word 
“seal”  or  the  letters  “L.  S.”  written  or  printed,  or  a 
scroll  made  with  the  pen,  or  any  device  made  as  a  seal. 

3.  The  engraved  or  inscribed  stamp  used  for  making  an 
impressiou  in  wax  or  other  tenacious  substance  capable  of 
being  impressed  for  use  upon  documents. 

4.  That  which  confirms,  ratifies,  or  makes  stable  ;  ratifi¬ 
cation  ;  confirmation  ;  pledge  ;  guaranty  ;  assurance. 

5.  A  sealed  instrument,  as  a  w  rit  or  warrant.  Obs. 

6.  The  office  of  an  official  sealer  or  authenticator.  Obs. 

7.  That  which  seals,  firmly  closes,  or  secures,  lit.  or  fig.  ; 
security  ;  esp.,  the  wax  or  wafer  placed  on  a  letter,  enve¬ 
lope,  etc.  ;  also,  a  fastening,  as  on  a  door,  for  security. 

Under  the  seaf  of  silence.  Hilton. 

8.  A  device  to  prevent  eiitrance  or  return  of  gas  or  air 
into  a  pipe,  in  which  the  open  end  of  the  pipe  dips  beneath 
the  surface  of  water  or  other  liquid,  or  a  deep  bend  or  sag 
in  the  pipe  is  filled  with  liquid. 

ieal  of  the  fisherman  or  fisher,  the  papal  privy  seal  impressed 
on  wax,  representing  St.  Peter  fishing, 
seal  (sel),  v.  t.  ;  sealed  (seld) ;  seal'ing.  [ME.  selen ;  cf. 
OF.  seeler ,  seieler ,  F.  sceller ,  LL.  sigillare.  See  seal  a 
stamp.]  1.  To  set  or  affix  a  seal  to;  hence,  to  authenti¬ 
cate  ;  to  confirm  ;  to  ratify ;  as,  to  seal  a  deed. 

2.  To  mark  With  a  stamp,  esp.  as  an  evidence  of  standard 
exactness,  legal  size,  or  merchantable  quality. 

3.  To  give  under,  or  as  under,  seal  ;  to  grant  authentically. 

Now  must  your  conscience  my  ucquittance  seal.  Shak. 

4.  To  fasten  with  a  seal  or  a  fastening  impressed  with  a 
seal,  to  guarantee  security;  as,  to  seal  a  letter;  to  seal  a  door. 

5.  Hence,  to  shut  close  ;  to  keep  close  ;  to  confine ;  im¬ 
prison  ;  make  fast ;  to  keep  secure  or  secret. 

Seal  up  your  lips,  and  give  no  words  but  “  mum.”  Shak. 

6.  To  determine  irrevocably;  as,  this  sealed  his  fate. 

7.  Among  the  Mormons,  to  set  apart  (a  woman)  ceremoni¬ 
ally  (to  a  man)  as  a  spiritual  wife. 

8.  To  close  (a  pipe)  by  a  seal.  See  3d  seal,  8. 

9.  To  fix,  as  a  piece  of  iron  in  a  wall,  with  cement,  plas¬ 
ter,  or  the  like  ,  hence,  to  close  up  the  chinks,  crevices, 
holes,  etc.,  of,  as  with  plaster  or  clay. 

seal,  w.  i.  To  affix  one’s  seal,  or  a  seal.  Obs.  Shak. 

to  seal  under,  to  become  surety.  Obs. 

sea  ladder.  A  rope  ladder  or  set  of  steps  to  be  lowered 
over  a  vessel’s  side  for  use  in  coming  aboard,  as  at  sea. 
sea  lamprey.  A  lamprey  (Pctromyion  inarinus)  of  the 
Atlantic  coasts  of  America  and  Europe,  which  ascends  the 
streams  to  spawn.  It  becomes  about  three  feet  long  and 
is  esteemed  as  food  in  some  places.  Smaller  landlocked 
varieties  occur  in  some  inland  waters.  See  lamprey,  Illust. 
sea  lawyer.  1.  a  The  gray  snapper,  b  A  shark. 

2.  Maui.  An  argumentative,  captious  sailor.  Colioq. 
seal  brown.  The  rich  dark-brown  color  of  the  fur  of  the 
fur  seal  after  it  is  dyed.  —  seal'-brown',  a. 
sealed  (seld),  p.  p.  of  seal,  v.  —  sealed  book,  a  book  the  con¬ 
tents  of  w’hich  are  unknown  or  unknowable  ;  hence,  an  un¬ 
known  or  unknowable  thing.  —  S.  Books  of  Common  Prayer, 
certain  copies  of  the  English  Prayer  Book  of  1662,  certified 
under  the  Great  Seal  as  standard  and  ordered  by  Parlia¬ 
ment  in  that  year  to  be  deposited  in  cathedrals  and  colle¬ 
giate  churches  for  insuring  the  preservation  of  the  text. 
—  a.  prders,  orders  sealed,  and  not  to  be  opened  until  a 
certain  time,  or  arrival  at  a  certain  place,  as  after  a  ship 
is  at  sea.  —  a.  verdict.  See  verdict. 
sea  legs.  Legs  enabling  their  owner  to  keep  his  balance 
at  sea  ;  hence,  freedom  from  seasickness.  Sailors ’  Cant. 
sea  leopard-  a  Either  of  two  spotted  antarctic  seals  (Hy- 
drurga  leptonyx 
and  Le  p  ton  y- 
chotes  weddelhi) 
of  the  family 
Phocidse.  b  The 
harbor  seal, 
seal'er  (sei'er), 
n.  One  who 

stamps  with  or  _  T  ,  , ..  , 
affixes  a  seal-  Sea  Leopard  (Hy drurga  leptonyx). 

esp.,  U.  S.,  an  officer  whose  duty  is  to  test  and  certify 
weights  and  measures  ;  also,  an  inspector  and  certifier  of 
leather,  or  of  brick  molds. 

seal'er,  n.  A  mariner  or  a  vessel  engaged  in  hunting  seals, 
sea  letter.  Naut.  A  vessel’s  passport,  an  instrument  is¬ 
sued  in  time  of  war  to  a  neutral  vessel  on  leaving  a  port, 
entitling  the  master  to  sail  under  the  flag  and  pass  of  the 
nation  to  w  hich  she  belongs,  and  specifying  her  cargo  and 
crew,  the  names  of  her  captain  and  owners,  place  of  lad 
ing,  port  of  registry,  and  destination, 
sea  level.  The  level  of  the  surface  of  the  sea ;  specif.,  this 
level  at  its  mean  position,  midway  between  mean  high 
and  low  water,  adopted  as  a  standard  for  the  measurement 
of  heights,  etc.,  and  called  also  mean  sea  level. 
seal  fishery.  The  occupation  of  capturing  seals  for  their 
oil  or  skins ;  also,  the  place  where  the  seals  are  hunted, 
seal'ing,  n.  Act  or  occupation  of  killing  seals  for  gain. 


California  Sea  Lion  (Zalophus 

calif 'ornianus). 


seal'ing  (sel'Ing),  p.  pr.  &  rb.  n.  of  seal,  to  stamp  with 

a  seal. 

sealing  wax,  a  resinous  compound,  plastic  when  warm,  used 
to  seal  letters,  documents,  etc. 
sea  lion  1.  Any  of  several 
large,  eared  seals,  natives 
of  tne  Pacific  Ocean. 

Though  related  to  the  fur 
seals,  their  coat  is  not 
valuable.  The  largest 
(Eurnelopias  jubuta,  syn.  ^ 

E.  stelleri)  inhabits  the  , 

North  Pacific  and  reaches 
a  length  of  about  12  feet. 

Gloria  byronia,  syn.  0. 
jubata ,  of  the  Pacific  1 
coast  of  South  America,  isj| 
smaller,  and  has  length- l 
ened  hair  on  the  neck 
forming  a  slight  mane. 

The  California  sea  lion 
(Zalophus  cal  if  ornianus),  is  still  smaller.  A  related  species 
(Z.  lobatus)  inhabits  Australian  w'aters. 

2.  Her.  A  monster  represented  as  the  fore  part  of  a  lion 

with  the  tail  of  a  fish  and  web  feet.  -r - y 

seal  press.  Any  of  various  presses  hav-  ** 

ing  an  engraved  die  in  one  jaw,  for  em¬ 
bossing  crests,  making  seals,  etc. 
seal  ring.  A  ring  engraved  with  a  seal  or 
similar  device  or  containing  an  engraved 
stone  ;  a  signet  ring. 

seal'skin7  (sel'skTiP),  n.  The  skin  of  a 
seal,  esp.  of  a  fur  seal  after  the  removal 
of  the  coarse  outer  hair  ;  also,  a  jacket, 
coat,  cape,  etc.,  of  this  material.  Sea  Lion,  2. 

sealskin  cloth.  A  mohair  cloth  with  a  long  nap  dyed  to 
resemble  sealskin. 

sea  lungwort.  A  fleshy  boraginaceous  plant  (Pneumaria 
mar  Him  a)  of  the  northern  coasts  of  both  hemispheres, 
seam  (sem),  ?i.  [ME.  seem,  seam,  AS.  seam  ;  akin  to  D. 
zoom,  OHG.  soum,  G.  saum,  LG.  soom ,  Icel.  saurnr,  Sw. 
&  Dan.  som,  and  E.  sew.  See  sew  to  fasten  with  thread.] 

1.  The  fold  or  line  formed  by  sewing  together  two  pieces 
or  edges  of  cloth,  leather,  or  the  like. 

2.  Art  of  sewing;  also,  that  which  is  being,  or  is  to  be, 
sewed  ;  lienee,  cloth  ;  clothing.  Obs.  tt*  Chiefly  Scot. 

3.  A  line  of  junction  ;  a  joint ;  a  suture,  as  on  a  floor  ;  the 
line  of  union,  or  joint,  of  two  planks,  metal  plates,  etc. 

4.  Geol.  <&■  Mining.  A  thin  ‘layer  or  stratum.  Of  coal  or 
other  valuable  mineral,  a  bed,  not  necessarily  thin. 

5.  A  line  left  by  a  cut  or  wound ;  a  scar  ;  also,  a  wrinkle. 

6.  Iron  &  Steel  Manuf.  A  surface  defect  of  limited  length 
caused  by  a  blowhole  which  working  has  made  visible. 

scam,  v.  t. ;  seamed  (semd);  seam'ing.  1.  To  form  a 
seam  upon  or  of  ;  to  join  by  sewing  together  ;  to  unite. 

2.  To  mark  witli  a  seam  or  something  resembling  a  seam; 
to  line  ;  scar ;  as,  his  face  was  seamed  with  saber  cuts. 

3.  To  make  an  apparent  seam  in,  as  in  knitting  a  stocking; 
hence,  to  knit  in  such  manner ;  to  purl. 

seam,  v.  i.  1.  To  become  fissured  or  ridgy  ;  to  crack  open. 
2.  Knitting.  To  do  seaming.  See  seam,  v.  t.,  3. 
sea'man  (se'm&n),  n.  ;  pi.  -men  (-m2n).  [AS.  sieman.]  One 
whose  occupation  is  to  assist  in  the  management  ot  ships 
at  sea ;  a  mariner  ;  a  sailor  ;  — applied  to  officers  and  esp. 
to  common  sailors.  Opposed  to  landsman.  Specif.  :  a  In 
the  English  Merchant  Shipping  Act,  s.  742  (1894),  any  person 
(except  masters,  pilots,  and  apprentices  duly  indentun  d 
and  registered)  employed  or  engaged  in  any  capacity  mi 
board  any  ship,  b  In  the  United  States  Revised  Statutes 
($  4612),  any  person  (apprentices  excepted)  employed  or  en¬ 
gaged  to  serve  in  any  capacity  on  board  a  vessel. 

Syn.  —  See  sailor. 

seaman  gunner.  Kav.  In  the  United  States  navy,  an  en¬ 
listed  man  who  has  passed  through  courses  of  instruction 
in  construction  and  handling  of  ordnance,  torpedoes,  ex¬ 
plosives,  electricity,  etc.  He  receives  extra  pay  and  is 
usually  soon  promoted  to  the  rating  of  gunner’s  mate, 
sea'man  like  (-Ilk'),  a.  Characteristic  of,  befitting,  or 
show'ing  the  skill  of,  a  practical  seaman, 
sea'man  ship,  n.  The  skill  of  a  good’seaman  ;  the  art,  or 
skill  in  the  art,  of  working,  and  navigating,  a  vessel. 
sea'mark7  (se'mark'),  n.  Any  elevated  object  on  land 
serving  to  guide  mariners  ;  a  beacon  ;  a  landmark, 
seamed  (semd),  a.  Falconry.  Out  of  condition  ;  not  in 
good  condition  ;  —  said  of  a  hawk. 

seam'er  (seal'er),  n.  One  that  seams;  esp.  :  a  A  sewing 
machine  for  seaming  fabrics  together,  b  A  machine  for 
making  seams  or  joints  in  sheet  metal, 
sea  mew.  A^ea  gull ;  esp.,  the  European  Larus  canus. 
sea  mile.  A  nautical  mile.  See  mile. 
seam'ing,  p.  pr.  d  vb.  n.  of  seam.  Hence:  n.  1.  Actor 
process  of  forming  a  seam  ;  specif.,  overhand  sew  ing. 

2.  A  kind  of  lace  insertion  formerly  used  to  join  two 
lengths  of  linen  wdiere  a  seam  would  occur  ;  also,  a  similar 
lace,  gimp,  or  braid  to  ornament  seams,  as  in  upholstery, 
and  for  edging  ;  —  called  also  seam  lace  and  seaming  Utce. 

3.  Mungo  &  Shoddy  Manuf.  Actor  process  of  removing 
the  threads  from  the  seams  of  woolen  garments,  etc. 

4.  Fishing.  The  cord  or  rope  which  is  attached  to  the 
edge  of  a  net. 


2.  A  European  medic,  or  bur  the  sea,  as  an  auk,  gannet,  gull. 

clover  (Meilicago  echinus),  with  I  tern,  or  petrel 


an  ovoid,  bristly  pod. 
sea  feather.  Any  gorgonian 
which  branches  ina  plumclike 
form,  esp.  a  6ea  pen. 
aea  fennel.  =  samphire  a. 
sea  fern.  Any  gorgonian  which 
branches  like  a  fern, 
sea  fig.  A  Californian  fig  mari¬ 
gold  (Mesembryanthemum  tequi- 
later  ale). 


sea  fox.  The  thresher  shark, 
sea  fret  Dial.  Eng.  a  A  sea 
fog.  b  A  temporary  thaw  due  to 
salt  vapor  during  a  rising  tide- 
sea  froth.  1.  =  sra  FOAM,  1&2. 
2.  Seaweed.  Ohs. 
sea  furbelow.  Sea  tangle, 
sea  gasket.  A  'nut.  A  fixed  furl¬ 
ing  Tine,  such  as  is  used  at  sea. 
sea'-gate  .  sea'-gait'.  /?.  A  long, 


sea  hanger.  A  Venus’s-girdle.  Beal  {dial  sel).  Obs.  or  dial. 

seahare.  Any  molluskof  Aply-  \  Eng.  var.  of  sallow,  a  willow. 
sia  or  related  genus.  seal  (sel),  n.  [AS.  sielan,  v.,  fr 

Beahawk.  A  jaeger  gull  or  skua-  i  ml  rope.]  A  rope  or  chain  used 
sea  heath.  Any  heathlike  plant  to  bind  cattle  by  the  neck.  Sent 
of  the  genus  Frankenia ,  esp.  the  ,  Jr  Dial.  Eng.  —  t.  To  fasten 
European  F-  Isevis.  |  with  a  seal.  Scot,  fi,-  Dial.  Eng 

sea  hedgehog,  a  Sea  urchin,  b  sea  lace.  An  olive-brown  sea- 


sea  fir.  A  sertularian  hydroid,  rolling  swell  of  the  sea.  Ra 


esp  Sertularia  abietina ,  com¬ 
mon  on  the  British  coast,  which 
branches  like  a  miniature  fir. 
sea  fire.  Phosphorescence  of 
the  sea.  See  Noctiluca,  2. 

Bea  fl8a.  A  beach  flea, 
sea  flower  (flou'Cr).  A  sea  anem¬ 
one  or  other  related  aetinozoan 
sea  foalfoot.  Sea  bells, 
sea '-form  .  ??  Seat  on  the  sea  ; 
—  in  Euro/ta's  sea-form,  allud¬ 
ing  to  the  horns  of  the  bull  on 
which  she  sat.  Obs. 


Sea-for'thl-a  (se-fdr'thWi).  n. 

[NL.,  after  Francis,  Lord  Sea- 

forth.'i  Bot. See Ptychosperm a.  .  v__ 

sea  fowl.  [AS.  sBfugol. J  Any  J  Hebrew  dry  measure 
bird  which  habitually  frequents  >  measure. 


seage.  d*  siege. 
sea  gillyflower.  The  plant  thrift, 
sea  girdle.  A  Venus’s-girdle. 
sea  girdles.  A  kind  of  kelp  ( La¬ 
minaria  d  ig  it  at  a)  with  pal- 
matelv  cleft  fronds. 
sea'girt'(8e'gftrt'),a.  Surround¬ 
ed  by  t  he  sm.  <  mefly  rot  t 
sea  goose,  a  A  phafarope.  b  A 
dolphin  ;  —  from  its  beak, 
sea  goosefoot.  The  sea  hlite. 
sea  gudgeon.  Any  of  various 
marine  gobies. 

aea  gull.  Any  gull  frequenting 
the  sea. 

Be' ah  (se'a),  n.  [Heb.  std/iJ]  A 
See 


Porcupine  fish, 
sea  hen.  Any  of  several  sea 
birds  ;  esp.,  in  parts  of  England, 
the  common  guillemot, 
sea  herdsman.  The  great  north¬ 
ern  loon.  Local ,  Eng. 
sea  hog.  A  porpoise, 
sea  holly.  A  European  ever¬ 
green  apiaceous  plant  ( Erynqt- 
uw  maritiinuni ),  formerly  used 
as  an  aphrodisiac.  [a.  U.  S.\ 
sea  hollyhock.  =  rose  mallow  | 
sea  holm.  Sea  holly, 
sea  hound  A  dogfish, 
aea  hulver.  Sea  holly, 
sea  kale.  A  European  fleshy 
brassicaceous  plant  ( Crambe 
maritima).  used  as  a  pot  herb, 
sea'-kale'  beet.  =  «  hard,  f 


weed  (C//orf/a  filum)  having 
blackish  eordlike  fronds, 
sea  language.  Sailors’  cant, 
sea  lark,  a  The  rock  pipit,  b 
Any  of  several  small  shore 
birds,  ns  a  ringed  plover,  turn 
stone,  dunlin,  or  sanderling. 
Local.  Brit. 
sea  lavender 
genus  Li  mo  i 
um,  2. 

eea  laverock  or  lavrock 

plover.  Sent. 
sealch.  sealgh  (sflk,  «51k),  n. 
[As.  seolh  a  seal.]  A  sea  calf  :  n 
seal  Vo/.  Jr  lr.  [w.,  4.1 

seal  •-ylinder.  See  cylinder, 
seald  Sealed.  Ref.  Sp. 
sea  lemon.  Any  of  several  nudi- 


Any  plant  of  the 
um.  See  limoni- 

A  ring 


sea  kidney.  An  alcyonarian  of  branchiate  mollusks  of  the  fam- 
the  genus  Renijla.  _  |  ily  Dorididae  (see  Dons)  having 

a  smooth,  convex  yellow  body 
sea  lentil.  Gulfweed. 


sea  kittie.  A  kittiwake  Eng. 


seal,  d*  sail,  v. 


seal'er-y  (sel'Cr-T),  n.  A  seal 
rookery. 

sea'let.  n.  A  little  sea. 
sea  lettuce  Any  seaweed  of 
the  genus  C/va.  t lie  green  fronds 
of  which  are  sometimes  eaten, 
seal  flower (flou'er).  =  bleed¬ 
ing  heart  a.  [SEALCH .  I 

sealgh  (seln).  Scot.  var.  oi  [ 
sea'likeG  a.  Fit  or  likely  to 
keep  the  sea.  Obs. 
sea  lily  A  crinoid- 
sea  line.  1.  The  sea  horizon. 

2.  A  line  for  deep-water  fishing, 
sea  Untie.  The  rock  pipit.  Scot. 
sea  liquor.  Brine.  Ob* 
sealm.  d*  psalm. 
sea  loach.  A  rockling. 
seal  oil.  See  oil,  Table  II. 
sealt.  d*  salt. 

sealuce.  The  European  hake.  1. 

sea  lungs.  A  jellyfish,  esp.  a 

ctenophore. 

sealve.  d*  salve. 

seal  wax.  Sealing  wax.  Ohs. 

seal'wort  ( sel'wOrt'). «•  Solo- 

mon’s-seal. 

sea  lyme  grass.  A  grass  of  the 
Pacific  seacoast  (Elgmus  arena- 
nus)  useful  as  a  sand  binder, 
seam  (sem).  Var.  of  saim. 


seam./?.  [AS.  s4am.  LL.  sauma. 
L.  sagma  a  packsaddle,  fr.  Gr. 
erdypa.  See  sumpter.]  A  horse- 
load  ;  a  load  ;  hence,  a  varying 
weight  or  measure;  specif*,  or 
grain, 8  bushels.  Xow  Dial  Eng. 
sea  magpie.  An  oyster  catcher. 
Local.  Brit.  '  [mermaid. I 

sea'-maid  .??  Obs.  or  Scot.  1.  A  | 
2.  A  sea  nymph.  Obs. 
sea  mallow.  =  tree  mallow. 
sea'man'  (se'ni<?n')«  w.  A  mer¬ 
man.  Rare. 

sea'man  ly,  a.  Seamanlike. 
sea  mantis.  A  squilla. 
sea  marigold.  =  sea  ox  eye. 
sea  mat.  A  polyzoan  of  Flnstra 
(which  see)  or  an  allied  genus, 
sea  matweed.  Beach  grass, 
sea  maw  The  sea  mew.  Scot 
seam'bit  er,n.  Tailor.  Obs.  Scot. 
seamd.  Seamed.  Ref.  Sg. 
sea  milkwort.  A  small  fleshy 
primulaceous  herb  (Glaiu  wart • 
tima)  of  northern  seashores, 
seaming  lace.  See  seaming,/?..  2. 
sea  mink.  The  kingfish  Htnti- 
cirrhus  saxatilis. 
seam  lace.  See  seaming,  n  ,  2. 
seam'less,  a.  See  -less* 


ale,  senate,  care,  Sm,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofa;  eve,  event,  find,  recent,  maker;  ice,  Ill,  old,  obey,  Srb,  fidd,  sSft,  connect ;  use,  unite,  firn  tip 

I!  Foreign  Word.  d*  Obsolete  \  arlant  of.  -f  combined  with.  =  equals.  *  ’  ’ 


circus,  menu; 


SEA  MONK 


1907 


SEASON 


I  Wk 

Sea  Mouse  ( Aphrodite 
aculeata ),  lower  sur¬ 
face.  (h) 


sea  monster.  1.  Any  large  or  extraordinary  sea  animal ; 
specif.,  a  cliimiera  (fish). 

2-  [cajw.]  Astro  a.  =  Cetus. 
sea  moss  1.  a  Carrageen,  b  = 

SEAWEED. 

2.  Any  branched  marine  polyzoan 
resembling  moss. 

sea  mouse,  a  A  large  broad  ma¬ 
rine  polychaetous  annelid  of  Aph¬ 
rodite  or  allied  genus, covered  with 
long,  slender,  hairlike  setae,  b  The 
dunlin.  Locals  Eng. 
seamstress  (sem'strSs ;  also ,  ob- 
soles.,  sem'-),  n.  [From  older  stam¬ 
per,  properly  feni.,  AS.  seamestre. 

See  seam.]  A  woman  whose  occu¬ 
pation  is  sewing  ;  a  needlewoman, 
sea  mud.  Mud  from  the  sea ;  spe¬ 
cif.,  a  slimy  deposit  along  the  sea¬ 
shore  sometimes  used  as  a  manure; 

—  called  also  sea  ooze. 
sea  mullet.  Any  of  certain  mul¬ 
lets;  esp. :  a  Mugil  dobula,  an  im¬ 
portant  food  fish  on  the  Austra¬ 
lian  coasts.  The  young,  which 
frequent  fresh  water,  are  known 
as  hard-gut  mullet ,  mangrove  mul¬ 
let,  etc.  b  In  Victoria,  Agonostomus  forsteri. 
seam'y  (sem'I),  a.  Having  a  seam  or  seams;  containing 
or  showing  seams,  esp.  in  the  rough  ;  hence,  not  pleas¬ 
ing  or  presentable;  dubious;  more  or  less  disreputable; 
“  shady.” 

Everything  has  its  fair,  as  well  as  its  seamy,  side.  Scott. 
sd'ance  (sa'ans ;  sa'iiNs'),  n.  [F.,  fr.  L.  sedens,  -entis,  p. 
pr.  of  seder e  to  sit.  See  sit.]  1.  A  session,  as  of  some 
public  body 

2.  A  meeting  of  spiritualists  for  the  purpose  of  receiving 
spirit  communications. 

sea  oat.  A  tall  grass  ( Uniola  paniculata)  with  oatlike  pan¬ 
icles,  growing  on  the  coast  of  the  southern  United  States, 
sea  Otter.  All  otter  (Latax  lutris)  of  the  North  Pacific 
coasts.  It  grows  about  four  feet  long,  and  has  short  legs, 
a  blunt  cylindrical  tail,  and  large  webbed 
hind  feet.  It  feeds  largely  on  shellfish. 

Its  pelt  furnishes  the  most  valuable  of  all 
fur,  and  consists  of  rich  dark  brown  under 
fur  with  an  outer  coat  of  gray-tipped 
coarser  hairs.  It  is  now  near  extinction, 
sea  pass.  A  sea  letter  or  passport.  See  § 
passport,  6. 

sea  pen.  Any  of  numerous  alcyonarians, 
belonging  to  Pennatula  and  allied  genera, 
in  which  the  colony  has  a  featherlike  form. 

The  stem  or  shaft  of  the  colony  contains  a 
calcareous  or  horny  axis,  and  lsembedded 
at  the  lower  end  in  the  mud  of  the  sea 
bottom.  Some  are  over  three  f  t  long, 
and  many  are  brilliantly  phosphorescent . 
sea  perch.  Any  of  various  marine  spray-  »  ‘M 
filmed  fishes  more  or  less  resembling  the 
true  perch  ;  as:  the  European  <D.. . 
ehus  labrax );  the  American  sea  bass  ( Centro - 
Pristes  striatus) ;  the  rose  fish  ;  and  in  Australia  l-.Jj 
the  morwong  Daetylosjmrus  cvirjionenius,  ami  , '■& 
fishes  of  the  genus  Hyvoplev  trades.  l:.z) 

Sea  poacher  Any  of  the  slender,  angular, 
mailed, fi3hes  constituting  the  family  Agoni-  Sea  Pen. 
d*?,  closely  allied  to  the  sculpins;  esp.,  the 
pogge  {Aguuus  catap/iractus)  or  Asputophoroides  monopte 
rygius  of  the  North  Atlantic. 


Sea  Poacher  ( Aspidophproides  monopterygius).  (}) 
sea'port'  (se'port'  ;  201),  n.  A  port,  harbor,  or  town,  on 
the  seashore,  or  accessible  to  seagoing  vessels, 
sea  power,  a  A  nation  having  formidable  naval  strength, 
b  Naval  strength. 

sea  purse.  The  horny  egg  case  of  a  skate,  and  of  certain 
sharks.  They  are  usually  of  quadrangular  out¬ 
line,  with  the  angles  produced  into  filaments  by 
which  they  become  attached  to  seaweeds,  etc., 
and  commonly  contain  but  one  egg  or  embryo. 

Sea  PUSS  (pus).  A  dangerous,  whirlpool-like 
form  of  undertow,  due  to  the  combined  effect 
of  several  breakers ;  also,  an  undertow'  setting 
along  shore ;  —  called  also  sea  purse. 
sear  (ser),  n.  [F.  sen  e  a  grasp,  fr.  L.  sera.  See 
serry.]  a  The  catch  in  a  gunlock  holding  the 
hammer  at  cock  or  half  cock,  b  A  saw. 
sear,  sere  (ser),  a.  [ME.  seer,  AS.  sSar ,  cf. 
searian  to  wither  ;  akin  to  D.  zoor  dry,  LG. 
soor ,  OHG.  soren  to  wither,  Lith.  sausas  dry, 

Gr.  aveiv  to  parch,  to  dry,  Skr.  ?ush  (for  sush )  Sea  Purse. 


to  dry,  to  wither,  Avestau  hush  to  dry.  Cf .  austere,  sorrel, 
a.]  Dried  up;  withered; — used  esp.  of  vegetation.  Milton. 
sear  (ser),  v.  t .;  seared  (serd) ;  sear'ing.  [ME.  seejen,  AS. 
searian.  See  sear,  a.]  1.  To  wither  ;  to  dry  up. 

2.  To  burn  (the  surface  of)  to  dryuess  and  hardness  ;  to 
expose  to  heat  such  as  changes  the  color  or  hardness  and 
texture  of  the  surface  ;  scorch  ;  as,  to  sear  the  flesh. 

3.  To  deprive  of  feeling  by  or  as  by  heat ;  to  make  cal¬ 
lous  or  unfeeling  ;  as,  vice  sears  the  conscience. 

Syn.  —  See  scorch. 

to  aear  up,  to  close  by  or  as  by  searing.  “  Cherish  veins 
of  good  humor,  and  sear  up  those  of  ill.”  Sir  W .  Temple. 
sea  raven  a  A  cottoid  fish  {He mitr icterus  americantis), 
of  the  northern  Atlantic  coast  of  America,  b  The  square- 
tail.  c  A  cormorant.  u 


Sea  Haven  ( Hnmtnpterus 
UnU'I'lCUHllH). 


7 

search  (sfirch),  v.  t.  ;  searched  (sGreht) ;  searching. 
[ME.  i  trehen,  cere  hen,  OF.  cerchier ,  F.  c  here  her,  L.  cir- 
care  to  go  about,  fr.  L.  circum ,  circa ,  around.  See  circle.] 

1.  To  look  over  or  through,  for  the  purpose  of  finding 

something  ;  to  examine  ;  to  explore.  “  Search  the  Scrip¬ 
tures.”  John  v.  39.  “  To  search  the  house.”  Shak. 

2.  To  dig  ;  turn  up,  as  earth.  Obs.  &  R. 

3.  To  look  through  for  plunder  ;  hence,  to  plunder.  Obs. 

4.  To  inquire  or  ask  after ;  to  look  or  make  search  for. 

To  search  the  secret  treasons  of  the  world.  Shak. 
5-  To  examine  or  explore  with  an  instrument ;  to  probe  ; 
tent ;  hence,  to  pierce  or  penetrate. 

6.  To  examine  for  measuring  ;  hence,  to  measure.  Obs. 
7-  To  examine  ;  to  try  ;  to  put  to  the  test. 

Search  me,  O  God,  and  know  my  heart.  Ps.  cxxxix.  23. 
Syn.  —  Scrutinize,  seek,  investigate,  ransack,  inquire, 
to  search  out,  to  seek  till  fouud  ;  to  find  by  seeking, 
search,  v.  i.  To  seek  ;  to  look  (for  something) ;  to  make 
inquiry,  exploration,  or  examination  ;  to  investigate. 

It  sufficeth  that  they  have  once  with  care  sifted  the  matter, 
and  searched  into  all  the  particulars.  Locke. 

search.  ;.  [Cf.  OF.  certhe.  See  search,  r.L]  1.  Act  of 
searching,  or  of  seeking  for  something  ;  quest ,  inquiry  ; 
as,  a  search  for  treasure  ;  a  search  after  health. 

2.  Hence,  careful  scrutiny  or  examination  ;  investigation. 
3-  A  searching  party.  Obs.  Shak 

4  Mar.  Law.  Act  of  boarding  and  inspecting  a  ve.  ael,  on 
the  high  seas,  in  exercise  of  right  of  search  (which  see). 
Syn.  —  Scrutiny,  examination’,  exploration,  research. 

,  Sv-T^cb'er  (sQr'cher),  n.  [Cf.  OF.  cercheor  inspector.] 
|  One  t  »•>*..  searches  ;  a  seeker  ;  an  inquirer;  an  examiner  ; 
j  a  trier.  Spec.*  a  Formerly,  an  officer  in  London  sp- 
i  pointed  to  examine  J  he  bodice  of  the  dead  and  report  the 
cause  of  death,  b  n  officer  of  the  customs  who  searches 
ships,  merchandise,  iggage,  etc.  c  Formerly,  in  Glasgow, 
a  civil  officer  appointed  to  apprehend  idlers  on  the  street 
during  church  time  on  Sunday.  Scott,  d  Gun.  An  instru¬ 
ment  for  examining  the  bore  of  a  cannon,  to  detect  defects, 
e  An  implement  for  sampling  butter  ;  a  butter  trier,  f 
Med.  An  instrument  for  feeling  after  calculi  in  the  bladder, 
etc. ;  a  sound,  g  A  person  employed  to  search  public  rec¬ 
ords,  as  by  a  title  insurance  company, 
searching,;?.  a.  Exploring  thoroughly;  scrutinizing;  pene¬ 
trating  ;  keen  ;  as,  a  searching  discourse  ;  a  searching  eye. 
“  Piercing,  searching,  biting,  cold.”  Dickens.  —  search'- 
ing-ly,  urfe.— searching  ness,  n. 
searchlight'  (sfirch'lit'),  n.  a  An 
apparatus  for  projecting  a  powerful 
beam  of  light  of  approximately  par¬ 
allel  rays,  usually  devised  so  that  it 
can  be  swiveled  about,  b  The  beam 
of  light  projected  by  this  apparatus, 
search  warrant.  Law.  A  warrant 
legally  issued,  authorizing  an  ex¬ 
amination  or  search  of  a  house,  or 
other  place,  originally  chiefly  for 
stolen  goods,  but  in  modern  prac¬ 
tice  under  statutory  provisions  for 
intoxicating  liquors,  gambling  im¬ 
plements,  counterfeiters’  or  bur¬ 
glars’  tools,  obscene  literature, 
smuggled  goods,  or  other  articles 


Sea  Robin  (Pnonotus  evol- 
vans). 


Acetylene  Searchlight 


kept  or  concealed  in  violation  of  the  law,  and  in  some  in 
stances  for  the  discovery  of  persons.  A  general  search  war¬ 


rant  is  either  one  which  does  not  describe  or  name  the  per¬ 
son  to  be  apprehended,  or  one  which  gives  to  the  officer 
the  right  to  search  such  places  as  lie  shall  see  fit.  Such 
warrants  were  made  illegal  in  England  by  the  decision  in 
John  Wilkes’s  case  (1763),  and  are  forbidden  in  the  United 
States  by  the  Constitution  (Amend.  Art.  IV). 
seared  (serd), a.  Scorched  ;  cauterized  ;  hence,  fig.,  cal¬ 
lous  ;  insensible  ;  not  susceptible  to  moral  influences. 

A  st  ared  conscience  and  a  remorseless  heurt.  3Iacaulay. 
—  sear'ed  ness  (ser'ed-nes  ;  serd'nSs),  n. 
sea  risk.  Risk  of  injury  or  loss  by  the  sea,  or  while  at  sea. 
sea  robin,  a  Any  of  several  gurnards,  esp.  the  American 
species  of  the  genus  Prionolus ,  having 
more  or  less  red  or  brown 
on  the  body  arid  fins. 

The  common  species  of 
the  north-  * 

ern  Atlan-> 
tic  coast  is 
P.  c  a  r  o- 
l  i  n  u  s.  b  ^ 

The  red- 
b  re  a  s  t  e  d 
merganser. 

Local,  (J.  S. 

sea  room.  Rant.  Room  or  space  at  sea  to  maneuver  with¬ 
out  peril  of  running  aground  or  of  collision, 
sea  rover.  One  that  roves  the  sea  for  plunder,  a  pirate. 
Hence  :  sea'-rov  ing  (-rov'nig),  a.  Jr  n. 
sea  salmon  a  A  young  pollack,  b  Either  of  two  weak- 
fislies,  Cynoscion  uebu  l osus  and  C.  nobilis.  See  weakfish. 
sea  salt-  Salt  obtained  from  sea  wrater  by  evaporation, 
sea'seape  (se'skap),  n.  [Cf.  landscape.]  A  picture  repre¬ 
senting  a  scene  at  sea. 

sea  serpent  1.  A  large  marine  animal  more  or  less  re¬ 
sembling  a  serpent,  often  reported  to  have  been  seen  at  sea. 
There  is  no  known  animal  which  answers  to  the  popular 
conception  of  the  sea  serpent,  and  the  accounts  which  ap¬ 
pear  from  time  to  time  are  either  fictitious  or  probably 
based  on  incomplete  and  deceptive  views  of  schools  of  por¬ 
poises,  various  cetaceans,  or  other  large  marine  animals. 

2.  A  sea  snake. 

3.  [caps.']  A  sir  on.  =  Hydra,  4. 

sea  service.  Service  at  sea  or  aboard  a  seagoing  vessel ; 
sometimes,  naval,  as  distinguished  from  military,  service. 
sea'shore/  (se'ehor' ;  201),  n.  1.  The  coast  of  the  sea  ;  the 
land  that  lies  adjacent  to  the  sea  or  ocean. 

2.  Law.  All  the  ground  between  the  ordinary  high-water 
and  low- water  marks  ;  the  foreshore  (which  8<  e). 
sea'sick'  (-slk'),  a.  Affected  with  seasickness, 
sea'sick  ness.  n.  Nausea,  prostration,  etc.,  affecting  per¬ 
sons  on  the  water,  as  from  pitching  or  rolling  of  the  vessel, 
sea'side  (se'sid'),  n.  The  land  bordering  on,  or  adjacent 
to,  the  6ea  ;  the  seashore. 

sea  snail  [AS.  ssesnxgl. J  a  Any  sm*ll  creeping  marine 
gastropod  with  a  spiral  shell,  as  the  species  of  LiUorinu , 
Natica.  etc.  b  Any  of  numerous  small,  tadpole  shaped, 
mail-cheeked  fishes  of  the  family  Liparidia®,  founa  in 
cold  bens.  They  are  covered  with  very  lax  skin  and  usu¬ 
ally  have  a  ventral  sucker.  The  common  species  of  the 
North  Atlantic  coasts  is  Liparis  liparis. 
sea  diLuLC  A uy  of  numerous  venomous  aquatic  snakea  of 
the  subfamily  nydro- 


phina?.  They  have  a  flat¬ 
tened  tail,  and  small  scales 
on  the  uuder  side,  and 
w  ith  one  known  exception 
live  entirely  in  the  Sc.i.-s,*,. 
in  the  w  armer  parts  oi  the 
Indian  and  Pacific  Oceans. 

They  feed  on  fishes.  They 
are  mostly  of  moderate 
size,  but  some  species  be¬ 
come  eight  or  ten  feet 
long. 

sea'son  (se'z’n),  n.  [ME. 
sesoun,  F.  saison ,  prop¬ 
erly,  the  sowing  time,  fr.  Yellow-Bellied  Sea  Snake  {Pe- 
L.  satio  a  sowing,  a  plant  .  lamps  bicolor). 

ing,  fr.  serere,  satum,  to  sow,  plant  ;  akin  to  E  sow ,  v.,to 
scatter,  as  seed.]  1.  One  of  the  divisions  of  the  year, 
marked  by  alterations  in  the  length  of  day  and  night,  or  by 
distinct  conditions  of  temperature,  moisture,  etc.,  caused 
mainly  by  the  relative  position  of  the  earth’s  axis  w  ith 
respect  to  the  sun.  In  the  north  temperate  zone  four 
seasons,  namely,  spring,  summer,  autumn,  and  winter,  are 
generally  recognized.  Some  parts  of  the  world  have  three 
seasons,  —  the  dry,  the  rainy,  and  the  cold  ;  other  parts 
have  but  two,  —  the  dry  and  the  rainy. 

2.  Any  period  of  the  year  set  off,  or  conceived  of  as  set 
off,  by  increased  activity  in  any  special  line,  as  by  social 
or  business  activity,  by  increased  production  or  marketing 
of  a  certain  commodity,  etc. ;  as,  the  London  season ,  or 
“  the  season;  ”  the  theatrical  season;  the  strawberry  season. 


sea  monk.  The  monk  seal, 
sea  moth.  Any  fish  of  the  fam¬ 
ily  Pegasid®.  See  Pegasus,  fish, 
seam'rend',  v.  t.  Also  seam'- 
rent/.  [seam  +  rend.  1  To  rend 
or  rip  at  the  seams.  Obs. 
seam  set.  Any  of  various  6ets 
for  flattening  the  seams  of  metal 
sheets,  leather  work,  etc. 
seam'ster  (sem'ster  ;  sem'-),  n. 

SeesEAMSi  eess.J  A  seamstress. 
—  ?>.  t.  To  do  sewing  as  an  em¬ 
ployment.  Both  Obs.  or  Scot  if 
Dial.  Eng.  (.PURL,  3.1 

seam  stitch.  Knitting.  =  3d| 
seam'BtresB-y,  w.  Sewing.  Obs. 
seam  strip.  =  edge  strip. 

Bea  mugwort.  The  mugwort 
Artemisia  maritima. 
sea  mulberry.  The  button  tree 
( Conocarpus  erectus ).  Bermuda. 
3ean  {dial,  sen,  san).  Obs.  or 
dial.  Eng.  var  of  seine. 
eeand.  +  sand,  message,  etc. 
Beand.  Obs.  p.  pr.  of  see. 
seand.  a.  [F  scant  fitting,  lit., 
sitting.]  Fitting.  Obs.  Scot. 
seane.  *i*  seene. 
sea  necklace.  The  string  of  disk- 
shaped  egg  capsules  of  the  large 
whelks  of  the  genus  Fulgur. 
Local,  U.  S. 

sea  nettle.  A  jellyfish  ;  —  so 
called  from  their  neinatoevsts. 
sean'na-chie  (sCn'd-KT:  shen'-), 
u  [Gael,  seanach aid //.]  A  bard; 
a  story  teller.  Obs.  Scot,  if  Jr. 
Bea  oak.  Any  of  various  fucoid 
seaweeds,  as  Fncus  resiculosus. 
Bea  onion.  &  The  officinal  squill 


{Urginea  maritima).  b  See 
Scilla. 

sea  ooze.  See  sea  mud. 
sea  orach  or  orache.  A  Euro¬ 
pean  maritime  chcnopodiaceous 
plant  ( Atriplex  littorahs),  used 
as  a  substitute  for  spinach, 
sea  orange.  A  large  American 
holothunan  ( Lopnothuria  fa- 
bricii )  having  an  orange-colored 
convex  body.*  Its  expanded  ten¬ 
tacles  are  bright  red.  [  Eng.  I 
sea  ore  Seaweed  Ohs.or  Dial.  I 
,a'-ot  ter’8-cab'bage.  n.  A  gi¬ 
gantic  kelp  of  the  Pacific  Ocean 
( Nereocystis  lutkeana).  See 
Nekeocvstis. 
sea  owl.  The  lumpfish, 
sea  oxeye.  Any  yellow-flowered 
asteraceous  species  of  Borrichia. 
sea  pad.  A  starfish 
sea  palm.  An  olive-brown  sea¬ 
weed  of  the  Pacific  const  ( Postel- 
sia  pnhnir fhrims)  with  an  erect, 
trunklike’  stalk  and  pulmately 
divided  fronds  at  the  apex, 
sea  panther.  A  black-spotted 
South  African  fish  ( Agriopus 
torvus)  of,  or  related  to,  the  fam¬ 
ily  Scorpa?nid®. 
sea  parrot.  A  puffin 
Bea  parsley.  Lovage ;  also, 

Scotch  lovage. 

sea  parsnip  Anv  European 

plant  of  thegenus  Echinophora. 
sea  partridge.  The  European 
dinner  ( Crenilabrus  melops) 
sea  pea.  The  beach  pea. 
sea  poach  An  nscidian  {Halo- 
cynthiu  pyriformis )  of  the 


coasts  of  northeastern  North  I 
America, having  the  velvety  sur-  I 
face  and  color  of  a’  ripe  peach.  J 
sea  pear.  A  stalked  aseidiau  of  1 
Boltenia  or  allied  genus, 
sea  peat.  See  feat. 
seapiah.  sepoy. 
sea  pie.  Oyster  catcher.  Brit. 
sea'piece',  n  A  seascape, 
sea  piet  Var.  of  sea  pie. 
sea  pig.  a  A  porpoise  or  dol¬ 
phin.  b  A  dugong. 
sea  pigeon  a  A  small  guille¬ 
mot  of  the  genus  Ceppnus ;  a 
black  guillemot  or  pigeon  guille¬ 
mot  (see  guillemot),  b  The 
rock  dove.  Ireland ,  Scotland.  J 
c  The  dowitcher.  Mew  Jersey 
sea  pike,  a  Any  of  various  ma¬ 
rine  fishes  resembling  the  true 
pike  in  their  elongate  form  and 
voracity,  as  garfish,  robalo,  bar-  i 
racuda’,  or  hake  {Merluccius). 
sea  pimpernel  Sea  chick  weed, 
sea  pincushion  a  A  sen  purse, 
b  A  short-armed,  stout-bodied 
starfish. 

sea  pink.  The  plant  thrift 
sea  plantain  A  European  beach 
plantain  ( Plant  ago  maritima).  ! 
sea  plume  Any  gorgonian  of 
plumose  form,  esp.  Gorgon ia 
acerosa  or  G.  setnsa. 
sea  poker.  Var.  of  ska  poacher 
sea  poppy.  The  horn  poppy, 
sea  porcupine  Porcupine  fish 
sea'poy  +  SEPOY, 
sea  pumpkin.  A  sea  cucumber, 
sea  purse.  =  sea  puss 
sea  purslane,  a  Seachickweed. 


b  Sea  orach  c  The  aizoaceous 
plant  Sesuvium  portulacastruni. 
seapy.  +  sepoy. 
sea  pyot.  Var.  of  sea  pie. 
sea  quail  Turnstone.  .V<  ir  Eng. 
8ea'quake/,  n.  A  quaking  of 
the  sea 

sear.  +  seer,  weight, 
sear.  Var.  of  cere.  Ohs.  or  R. 
sea  radish  A  European  wild 
radish  ( Raphanus  maritimus). 
sea  ragweed  European  ragweed 
Ambrosia  maritima.  [( 1 ). I 

sea  ragwort.  =  dusty  miller  a! 
sea  rat.  1.  A  pirate.  Rare. 

2.  A  chimzera  (fish).  Local,  Eng. 
searce,  n.  [ME.  sars,  sarce ,  F. 
sas,  OF.  saas,  saaz ,  LL.  seta- 
tium ,  fr.  L.  seta  a  stiff  hair.]  A 
fine  sieve  ;  a  strainer.  Obs.  or  R. 
searce  (sflrs),  v.  t.  [ME.  sarsen , 
sarcen,  OF.  saacier.  See  searce, 
n.]  To  sift  ;  bolt  Obs.  or  R 
seare'er  (sflr'BSr),  n.  Obs. 
1  One  who  sifts  or  bolts. 

2.  A  searce,  or  sieve. 
8earce'-wi6e',  adv.  In  the  man¬ 
ner  of  a  scarce,  or  sieve.  Obs. 
search,  ^searce.  [See -  a ble. I 
search'a-ble  (sQr'chd-b’l),  «.| 
8earch'a-ble-ne8B,  n  See -ness. 
search'ant  (s  ti  r'c  h  a  n  t),  a. 
Searching  ;  — after  heraldic  ad¬ 
jective  in  -ant.  Humorous. 
search'er-ship,  n.  See  -ship. 
search'ful,  a.  Full  of  search¬ 
ing  ;  inquiring.  Obs.  or  R. 
search  lamp-  =  searchlight  a. 
Bearch'less.  a.  Impossible  to 
be  searched  ;  inscrutable. 


sear 'cloth',  cerecloth. 
seard  Seared.  Ref.  Sj>. 
seare.  seer. 

seared,  a.  [Cf.  OF.  seri.]  De¬ 
fended  :  protected.  Obs. 
sea  reed  Beacli  grass, 
sear'er,  n.  One  that  sears, 
sea'rim',  n.  Seashore.  Ohs. 
sear'ing,  u.  A  dry  or  dried-up 
place  or  tract. 

sear'ment  (ser'mfnt).  n.  Prob 
a  var  of  cerement.  Rare. 
sear'ness.  7/.  See  ness. 
sea  robber.  A  pirate, 
sea  rocket.  Any  of  the  fleshy 
white-f  lowered  brassicaceous 
plunts  of  the  genus  Cakile. 
sea  rod.  a  Any  gorgonian  with 
long  round  branches,  b  A  vir- 
gularian. 

sea  rosemary  a  =  sea  laven 

DER.  b  =  SKA  BLITE. 

searse  searce. 
sea  ruff.  A  sea  bream,  esp.  one 
of  the  genus  Pagellus. 
sea  ruffle.  A  sea  necklace. 
Bea'-run',/J.n.  Having  ascended 
a  river  from  the  sea,  as  a  salmon 
or  sea  trout,  sea'-run  ning.  a. 
sear'y  (ser'I),  a.  Somewhat 
sear.  [Beach  grass. I 

sea  sandgrass  or  sandreed.l 
sea  sandpiper.  Purple  sandpiper, 
sea  sandwort.  Sea  chick  weed. 
Bea'san  guine.  n.  [sra  +  san¬ 
guine.)  A  dark  red  color.  Obs 
sea  scorpion  A  scorpion  fish. 
Bease  +  cease,  seize. 
sea  sedge.  Any  of  several  mari¬ 
time  sedges,  esp  Carex  urena- 


I  ria  of  Europe.  [gonian.l 

sea  shrub.  Any  bushlike  gor-| 
seaside  aster.  The  sea  starwort. 
seaside  balsam.  The  West  In¬ 
dian  enphorbiaoeouB  Croton  hu¬ 
nt  it  is  :  also,  its  balsamic  juice, 
seaside  bean.  The  jack  bean 
i  Cana  rah  obt  usifolium. 
seaside  finch.  A  salt-marsh  spar . 
row  ( Am  mod  ramus  maritimus) 
of  the  Atlantic  coast.  U  S. 
seaside  goldenrod.  Beach  gold- 
enrod. 

seaside  grape.  =  ska  grape. 
seaside  laurel.  A  West  Indian 
euphorbiaceous  evergreen  plant 
<  Phyllanthus  lat\fouu8). 
seaside  millet.  A  creeping  tropi- 
I  cal  grass  (  Paspalum  distich  urn), 
used  for  forage.  Australia. 
seaside  morning-glory.  T  h  e 
j  goatsfoot  convolvulus  ( lpomcea 
pes-capri ). 

seaside  oat-  =  sea  oat. 
seaside  oxeye.  =  sea  oxeye. 

|  seaside  pea.  The  beach  pea. 

I  seaside  pine.  The  pinaster. 

|  seaside  plum  a  Hog  plum  Xime- 
nia  americanu.  b  Sea  grape, 
seaside  poppy.  =  sea  poppy. 
seaside  radish.  =  sea  radish. 
sea  silk.  The  silky  fibers  of  the 
I  byssus  of  species  of  the  1‘inna , 
sometimes  woven  into  a  fabric. 

;  sea  slug,  a  A  sea  cucumber. 

I  b  A  nudibranch  mollusk. 

I  sea  snipe  a  A  phalarope;  also, 
J  anv  of  various  shore  birds,  b  A 
;  bellows  fish  a 

sea  soldier.  A  marine.  Rare. 


f<Tod,  f<Tot ;  out,  oil ;  chair  ;  go  ;  sing,  iqk  ;  ^hen,  thin;  nature,  verdure  (250) ;  K  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144)  ;  boN  ;  yet ;  zh  _  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Guide. 

Full  explanations  of  Abbreviations,  Signs,  etc.,  immediately  precede  the  Vocabulary. 
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3.  The  suitable,  fittiag,  or  natural  time  or  occasion ;  the 
proper  conjuncture  ;  as,  the  season  for  rest. 

4.  An  occasion  ;  opportunity ;  chance.  Obs. 

6.  A  period  of  time ;  a  while;  esp.,  a  relatively  short  period. 

Blind,  not  seeing  the  sun  for  a  season.  Acts  xiii.  11. 

6.  Eccl.  Any  of  certain  periods  in  the  Christian  year  com¬ 
memorative  chiefly  of  Christ’s  life.  The  church  seasons  in 
order  are  Advent,  Christmastide,  Epiphany,  Lent,  Easter¬ 
tide,  Ascensiontide,  Whitsuntide,  and  the  Trinity  season. 

7.  [From  season,  r.]  That  which  gives  relish  ;  season¬ 
ing.  Obs.  “  The  season  of  all  natures,  sleep.”  Shak. 
in  season,  a  In  good  time,  or  sufficiently  early ;  season¬ 
ably ;  opportunely,  b  In  keeping  with  the  season;  nor¬ 
mally  or  suitably  to  be  eaten,  had,  etc.,  in  (the  particular) 
season;  as,  strawberries  are  now  in  season,  c  Lawfully  to 
be  killed  or  taken,  as  game  or  fish,  —  in  a.  and  out  of  a.,  at  all 
times  ;  always.  —  out  of  a.,  not  in  season.  See  in  season. 

sea'son  (se'z’n),  v.  t. ;  sea'soned  (se'z’nd) ;  sea'son-ing. 

1.  To  render  suitable  or  appropriate  ;  to  prepare ;  fit.  Obs. 

He  is  fit  and  seasoned  for  his  passage.  Shak. 

2.  To  fit  for  any  use  by  time  or  habit ;  to  habituate  ;  in¬ 
ure  ;  as,  to  season  one  to  a  climate. 

3.  Hence,  to  treat  by  such  process  as  will  put  in  the  best 
condition  for  use  ;  to  mature  ;  as,  to  season  timber  by  ex¬ 
posure  to  the  air,  or  a  tobacco  pipe  by  frequent  smoking. 

4.  To  fit  for  taste ;  to  render  palatable  ;  to  give  zest  or 
relish  to  ;  to  spice ;  as,  to  season  food. 

6.  Hence,  to  render  more  agreeable ;  to  give  a  zest  to. 

The  proper  use  of  wit  is  to  season  conversation-  Tillotson. 

6.  To  qualify  by  admixture  ;  to  moderate  ;  to  temper. 

“  When  mercy  seasons  justice.”  Shak. 

7.  To  gratify  ;  to  tickle,  as  the  palate.  Rare.  Shak. 

8.  To  imbue  ;  to  tinge  or  taint.  “  Who  by  his  tutor  being 

seasoned  with  the  love  of  the  truth.”  Fuller. 

9.  To  copulate  with  ;  to  impregnate.  Obs.  Holland. 
sea'son,  v.  i.  1.  To  become  mature  ;  to  grow’  fit  for  use  ; 

to  become  adapted  to  a  climate. 

2.  To  become  dry  and  hard  by  escape  of  the  natural  juices, 
or  by  being  penetrated  with  other  substance  ;  as,  timber 
seasons  in  the  sun. 

3.  To  give  token  ;  to  savor.  Obs.  Beau,  ct*  FI. 

sea'son  a  ble  (-ri-b’l),  a.  [AF.]  Occurring  in  good  or 

proper  time ;  suitable  to,  or  in  keeping  with,  the  season 
or  circumstances  ;  timely ;  as,  seasonable  cold. 

Mercy  is  seasonable  in  the  time  of  affliction.  Ecclns  xxxv.  20. 
—  sea'son-a-ble-ness,  n.  —  sea'son-a  bly,  adv. 
sea'son  al  (-31),  a.  Of  or  pert,  to  a  season  or  the  seasons, 
sea'son  er  (-er),  n.  1.  One  that  seasons  ;  that  which 
gives  a  relish  ;  a  seasoning. 

2.  A  seaman  or  fisherman  who  hires  for  the  season  ;  by 
extension,  a  loafer  ;  a  beach  comber.  U.  S.  Cent.  Diet. 
sea'son-ing,  p.  pr.  cfc  vb.  n.  of  season.  Hence  :  n.  1.  Act 
or  process  by  which  anything  is  seasoned. 

2-  That  which  is  used  to  season  ;  hence  :  a  That  which  is 
added  to  food  to  give  it  a  higher  relish,  as  salt,  spices,  etc.  ; 
a  condiment,  b  Something  added  to  enhance  enjoyment 
or  relieve  dullness  ;  as,  wit  is  the  seasoning  of  conversation. 
C  Diamond  Cutting.  The  diamond  dust  with  Wuleii  a  lap¬ 
idary’s  mill  is  charged. 

sea  spear  grass.  A  grass  ( Puccinellia  mariti ma)  found  on 
seabeaches  and  in  salt  marshes  in  the  north  temperate  zone, 
sea  steps  Naut.  Projecting  metal  plates  or  bars  attached 
to  the  side  of  a  vessel  by  which  it  maybe  boarded;  — 
called  sea  ladder  in  United  States  navy, 
seat  (set),  n.  [ME.  sete,  of  Scand.  orig.  ;  cf.  I cel.  sseti, 
Sw.  sate ,  Dan.  ssede  ;  akin  to  MHG.  saze.  AS.  set ,  sell , 
and  E.  sit.  See  sit.]  1.  The  place  or  thing  on  which  one 
sits  ;  hence,  anything  made  to  sit  in  or  on,  as  a  chair. 

2.  The  particular  part  of  a  thing  on  which  one  sits;  as, 
the  seat  of  a  chair  ;  the  seat  of  a  pair  of  trousers. 

3.  The  part  of  the  body  w  hich  bears  the  weight  when  sit¬ 
ting  ;  the  buttocks  ;  the  gluteal  region. 

4.  The  place  occupied  by  anything,  or  where  any  person  or 
thing  is  situated,  resides,  or  abides;  a  site  ;  abode;  resi¬ 
dence  ;  location  ;  station  ;  post ;  as,  the  seal  of  a  disease  ; 
a  country  seat  ;  a  seat  of  learning  ;  the  seat  of  war. 

5-  A  right  to  sit ;  a  sitting  ;  also,  place  of  sitting ;  room  or 
space  to  sit  in  ;  as,  a  seat  in  a  church  or  theater. 

6.  Specif.  :  a  Stock  Exchange.  A  right  to  the  privileges 
of  membership  ;  a  membership,  b  Shoemaking  Trade.  A 
place,  situation, or  engagement  to  work  in  a  shop.  Obs.  Eng. 
7-  Posture  or  w  ay  of  sitting,  as  on  horseback  ;  as,  a  rider 
has  a  good  or  bad  seat. 

8  A  sitting ;  a  session.  Dial.  Eng.  &  Scot. 

9.  Mech.  A  part  or  surface  on  which  another  part  or  sur¬ 
face  rests  ;  a  seating  ;  as,  a  valve  seat ;  an  engine  seat. 
seat,  v.  t. ;  seat'ed  ;  seat'ing.  1.  To  place  on  a  seat ;  to 
cause  to  sit  down  ;  as,  to  seat  one’s  guests. 


2.  To  cause  to  occupy  a  post,  site,  situation,  or  the  like  ; 
to  station  ;  establish  ;  fix  ;  settle  ;  locate. 

They  had  seated  themselves  in  New  Guiana.  Raleigh. 

3.  To  provide  seats  or  sittings  for  ;  to  furnish  with  seats  ; 
to  accommodate  with  sittings;  as,  the  hall  seats  two  thou¬ 
sand  ;  to  seat  a  church,  or  persons  in  a  church. 

4.  To  set  firm  ;  to  fix  on,  or  as  on,  a  firm  seat  or  base. 

5.  To  settle  ;  to  plant  with  inhabitants.  Obs.  or  Archaic. 

6.  To  put  a  seat  in  ;  to  repair  the  seat  of. 

7-  Mech.  To  adjust  on  a  seat  ;  to  fit  to  a  seat, 
seat  (set),  v.  i.  1.  To  take  one’s  seat ;  to  settle  Obs. 

2.  To  rest ;  to  lie  down.  Obs. 

3.  Mach.  To  fit  correctly  on  its  seat ;  —  said  esp.  of  a  valve, 
sea  term.  A  seaman’s  term  ;  a  nautical  word  or  phrase, 
sea  thong,  a  A  fucoid  seaweed  ( Himanthalia  lorea)  found 

on  the  northern  coasts  of  the  Atlantic.  It  has  a  thonglike 
thallus  rising  from  a  top-shaped  base  or  holdfast,  b  Any 
of  several  other  seaweeds  having  cord  like  fronds,  as  sea 
lace  ( Chorda  filum),  species  of  Laminaria ,  etc. 
seat'ing,  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  of  seat.  Hence,  n.  1.  a  Act 
of  providing  with  a  seat  or  seats,  b  Act  of  making  seats. 
2.  That  which  is  used  for,  or  for  making,  a  seat  or  seats, 
as  :  a  A  textile  fabric  made  of  hair,  used  for  upholstering 
purposes,  such  as  seats  and  backs  of  chairs,  b  Mech.  A 
seat ;  also,  a  part  or  surface  that  beds  on  a  seat, 
sea  trout  1.  Any  of  certain  true  trout  which  inhabit  the 
sea.  but  ascend  rivers  to  spawn ;  esp.,  the  European  species 
Saimo  trutla.  often  called  salmon  trout.  It  resembles  the 
salmon,  but  is  smaller,  weaker,  and  has  smaller  scales.  A 
number  of  varieties  of  it,  or  closely  allied  species,  some  of 
them  landlocked,  occur  in  different  regions. 

2.  a  Any  of  several  weakfishes  (Cunoscion  regalis  and  C. 
nebulosus  on  the  Atlantic,  and  C.  nobilis  on  the  Pacific 
coast),  b  A  rock  trout,  esp.  Hexagrammos  decagrammus. 
sea  trumpet-  1-  A  gigantic  olive-brown  seaweed  ( Ecklonia 
buccinat is)  of  the  South  Atlantic.  Its  thallus  consists  of  an 
elongated  hollow  stalk  expanding  into  a  cluster  of  fronds. 
The  dried  stem  is  used  as  a  trumpet  and  as  a  siphon. 

2.  Any  large  marine  univalve  shell  of  the  genus  Triton. 

3.  MusiC.  =  TRUMPET  MARINE. 

sea  turtle  Any  of  certain  large  turtles  inhabiting  the  sea 
and  having  the  feet  modified  into  paddles.  The  existing 
species  are  the  hawksbill,  loggerhead,  leatherback,  and 
green  turtles.  They  are  widely  distributed  in  warm  seas, 
sea  urchin  Any  echinoderm  of  the  class  Echinoidea 
(which  see),  esi /  one  of  somew  hat  flattened  globular  form 
having  a  thin  brittle  shell  or  test  of  calcareous  plates  cov¬ 
ered  with  well-developed  (and  often  very  sharp)  movable 
spines,  as  distinguished  from  the  disk-shaped  sand  dollars 
or  cake  urchins,  which  also  belong  to  the  Echinoidea.  The 
typical  sea  urchins  have  the  mouth  situated  at  the  middle 
of  the  lower  surface,  with  five  converging  cliisel-like  jaws 
adapted  for  scraping  small  organisms  from  the  surface  of 
rocks  or  shells.  They  live  on  the  sea  bottom  or  among 
rocks,  or  bury  themselves  in  the  sand,  and  crawl  about  by 
means  of  tube  feet  which  protrude  through  pores  in  the 
shell,  assisted  by  movements  of  the  spines.  They  feed  on 
small  organ  ism  s/dead  animals,  offal,  etc.,  and  are  found 
in  all  seas.  Some  are  esteemed  as  food.  Cf .  Spatangoidf.^  , 
sea  valve.  Naut.  A  valve  in  the  bottom  or  side  of  ship 
communicating  with  the  sea. 

sea  W&1L  [AS.  szn :f'(dl.\  A  w  all,  or  embankment,  to  resist 
encroachments  of  the  sea. 

sea'wan  (se'wan) )  n .  [Narraganset  Indian  siw&n  scat- 
sea'want  (-want)  (  tered  ;  applied  to  unstrung  or  loose 
shell  beads  which  were  used  as  money.]  Among  the  East¬ 
ern  Algonquian  Indians,  the  shell  beads  which  passed  as 
money.  Cf.  wampum. 

sea'way'  (se'wa'),  n.  Naut.  a  A  moderate  or  rough  sea  ; 
—  chiefly  in  in  a  seaway,  b  A  vessel’s  headway, 
sea'weed'  (-wed'),  n.  Any  plant  or  plants  growing  in  the 
sea;  specif.,  any  marine  thallophytic  plant  of  the  class 
Algae  ;  an  alga.  Seaweeds  are  widely  distributed  in  the 
ocean,  and  occur  from  tide  level  to  considerable  depths. 
They  may  float  free  or  be  anchored  by  specialized  portions 
of  the  thallus  (haptera).  Sometimes,  loosely,  any  of  the  I 
freshwater  alg*.  See  alga,  alg^:,  Thallophyta. 
sea'wor'thy  (se'wtir'fehT),  a.  Fit  for  a  sea  voyage  ;  able  to  | 
stand  stormy  weather  in  safety  ;  as,  a  seaworthy  ship. 

Seb  (s5b),  n.  [Egyptian.]  Egypt.  Myth.  The  earth  deified. 
The  consort  of  Seb  was  Nut,  the  sky,  and  their  children  i 
include  Osiris,  Isis,  Nephthys,  and  Set. 
se-ba'ceous  (se-ba'slvas),  a.  [NL.  sebacevs ,  fr.  L.  sebum  ! 
tallow,  grease  :  cf.  L.  sebaceus  a  tallow  candle.]  Physiol. 
Pertaining  to,  secreting,  or  composed  of,  fat ;  of  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  fat ;  as,  the  sebaceous  secretions  of  some  plants, 
sebaceous  cyst,  Med.,  a  cyst  formed  by  distention  of  a  seba¬ 
ceous  gland,  due  to  obstruction  of  its  excretory  duct.  —  s. 
glands.  An  at.,  small  sacculated  glands,  lodged  in  the  sub¬ 
stance  of  the  corium,  and  usually  opening  into  the  hair 
follicles,  which  secrete  an  unctuous  material,  composed  in 
great  part  of  fat,  which  softens  and  lubricates  the  hair  and 
|  skin.  They  are  especially  abundant  in  the  scalp  and  face. 


se-bac'lc  (se-bSs'Tk),  a.  [L.  sebum  tallow  :  cf.  F.  s£ba- 
cigue .]  Org.  Chem.  Pert,  to  or  designating  a  white,  crys¬ 
talline,  dibasic  acid,  C8H,«(C02H)2,  of  normal  structure, 
variously  got,  as  by  dry  distillation  of  oleic  acid  and  fats, 
se'-bap  tist  (se'bSp'tist),  n.  [L.  se  one’s  self  -f-  baptista  a 
baptizer.]  Eccl.  Hist.  One  who  baptizes  himself,  as  is  the 
practice  of  a  small  Russian  sect.  The  name  has  been  given 
to  John  Smyth  (or  Smith),  founder  of  the  sect  of  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Baptists,  who  was  alleged  by  his  opponents  to  have 
baptized  himself  in  Amsterdam  in  1608. 
se  bes'ten  (se-b8s't2n),  n.  [Ar.,  fr.  Per.  sipistan ,  fr.  sapista 
having  a  fetid  smell.]  a  An  East  Indian  boraginaceous 
tree  ( Cordia  myxa).  b  The  fruit  of  this  tree,  the  sebesten 
plum,  used  in  India  for  pickles,  and  dried  as  a  demulcent. 
C  In  the  West  Indies,  the  related  C.  sebestena  or  its  fruit. 
se-bif'er-OUS  (se-blf'er-ws),  a.  [L.  sebum  tallow  -f  E. 
-ferous.)  1.  Bot.  Producing  vegetable  wax  or  tallow. 

2  Physiol.  Producing  fat ;  sebaceous,  as  certain  glands, 
seb'ka  I  (sSb'ka),  7t.  [Ar.  sabkha  saline  infiltration, 
seb'kha  j  shallow  lagoon.]  In  northern  Africa,  a  smooth, 
fiat,  often  saline,  plain,  sometimes  occupied  after  a  rain  by 
a  shallow  lake  ;  a  playa ;  an  alkali  flat, 
seb  or-rhe'a,  seb'or-rh(B'a  (sgb'5-re'd),  n.  [JJL. ;  L.  sebum 
tallow  -f  Gr.  pciv  to  flow.]  Med.  A  morbidly  increased  dis¬ 
charge  of  sebaceous  matter  on  the  skin  ;  stearrliea.  — seb'* 
or  rhe'al,  seb  or  rhce'al  (-31),  a. 

Se'bright  (se'brit),  7i.  [After  Sir  John  S.  Sebright  (1767- 
1846),  English  agriculturist.]  One  of  a  breed  of  bantam 
fowls  having  a  rose  comb  and  the  feathers  laced  or  narrowly 
edged  with  black. 

se'bum  (se'buiu),  7i.  [L.,  tallow,  grease.]  Anat.  The  fatty 
matter  secreted  by  the  sebaceous  glands, 
sec  (sgk),  a.  [F.]  Dry  ;  —  used  of  wines  and  opposed  to  bi'ut. 
Se-ca'le  (se-ka'le),7?.  [L.,  a  kind  of  grain.]  Bot.  Agenusof 
cereal  grasses  having  the  2-flowered  spikelets  in  a  dense 
spike,  the  flowering  glume  tipped  with  a  long  awn,  the 
empty  glumes  1-nerved.  There  are  two  Old  World  species; 
S.  cereale  is  the  cultivated  rye.  See  rye. 

Sec'a-mo'ne  (sSk'd-mo'ne),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Olt.  secamone  for 
scammonia.  Cf.  scammony.]  Bot.  A  genus  of  asclepiada- 
ceous  plants  of  the  Old  World  tropics,  chiefly  climbing 
shrubs,  bearing  flowers  with  rotate  corollas,  the  scales  of 
the  crown  having  distinct  tips.  The  roots  of  S.  emetica 
are  used  in  India  as  an  emetic  and  purgative, 
se'can-cy  (se'kan-sl),  n.  [See  secant.]  Intersection.  Rare. 
se'eant  (se'kant),  a.  [L.  secans ,  - antis ,  p.  pr.  of  secare  to 
cut.  See  section.]  Cutting  ;  as,  a  secant  line, 
se'eant,  n.  [Cf.  F.  skeante.  See  secant,  a.]  1.  Geom.  A 
line  that  cuts  another ;  esp.,  a  straight  line  cutting  a  curve 
in  Jwo  or  more  points.  See  circle,  Illust. 

2.  Trig.  A  right  line  drawn  from  the  center  of  a  circle 
through  one  end  of  a  circular  arc  to  a  tangent  drawn  from 
the  other  end  ;  the  ratio  of  this  line  to  the  radius  of  the 
circle  ;  the  reciprocal  of  the  cosine.  Abbr.  sec.  See  trig¬ 
onometrical  FUNCTION* 

se  cede'  (se-sed'),  v.  i.  ;  se-ced'ed  (-sed'Sd) ;  se-ced'ing 
(-sed'Tng).  [L.  secedere ,  secessum  ;  se-  aside  -j-  cedere  to 
go,  move.  See  cede.]  To  withdraw  from  fellowship,  com¬ 
munion,  or  association  ;  to  separate  one’s  self  by  a  solemn 
act ;  esp.,  to  withdraw  from  a  political  or  religious  body, 
se-ced'er  (se-sed'er),  n.  1.  One  that  secedes. 

2.  [cap.~\  Eccl.  Hist.  One  of  a  numerous  body  of  Presby¬ 
terians  originated  in  Scotland  by  the  secession  in  1733  of 
four  ministers  from  the  Established  Church,  who  formed 
the  Secession  Church,  so  called.  The  United  Presbyterian 
Church  in  North  America  and  the  United  Free  Church  of 
Scotland  contain  the  bulk  of  the  descendants  of  the  Se- 
ceders,  but  there  still  remain  as  separate  divisions  the 
United  Original  Secede rs  in  Scotland,  the  Secession  Pres¬ 
bytery  in  Ireland,  and.  in  the  United  States,  the  Associate 
Church  of  North  America. 

se  cern'  (se-sGrn'),  v.  t.  ;  se  cerned'  (-sGrnd') ;  se-cern'ing. 
[L.  secemere.  See  secrete.]  1.  To  separate  ;  to  distinguish. 
2.  Physiol.  To  secrete;  as,  mucus  secerned  in  the  nose, 
se  cern',  v.  i.  To  distinguish  ;  discriminate, 
se-cern'ent  (-sGr'nent),  a.  [L.  secernens,  p.  pr.]  Separating; 
secreting. —  n.  That  which  secretes,  or  promotes  secretion. 
se-cern'ment(se-sGrn'm?nt),n.  Act  or  process  of  secerning, 
se-ces'sion  (se-sSsh'tin),  n.  [L.  secessio :  cf.  F.  secession. 
See  secede.]  1.  Act  of  seceding  ;  withdrawal. 

2.  Specif.  :  a  [often  cap.~\  U.S.  The  withdrawal  of  a  State 
from  the  national  Union,  as  that  of  eleven  States  in  1860- 
61.  b  [cap.~\  Scot.  Eccl.  Hist.  The  withdrawal  of  four 
ministers  and  their  followers  from  the  Church  of  Scotland 
in  1733  ;  hence,  the  Seceders  collectively.  See  seceder,  2. 
se  ces'sion  ism  (-Tz’m),  n.  The  doctrine  or  policy  of  se¬ 
cession  ;  the  tenets  of  secessionists. 

S6  ces'sion  1st,  ti.  One  wfho  upholds  secession  or  secession- 


Bea'aon  a-bl  Seasonable  R.  S/> 

sea'son-age.  //.  Seasoning.  Obs. 
sea'Bon-al-ly,  adv.  of  seasonal. 
season  cracks-  Longitudinal 
cracks  developed  in  brass  and 
bronze  tubes  or  rods  during  serv¬ 
ice.  —  sea'8on-crack  ing.  n. 
■ea'son-less,  a.  See -less. 
oeasoun  4  season,  seizin. 

■•a  spider,  a  A  spider  crab 
b  Any  pycnogonid. 

•ea  apleenwort  A  European 
spleenwort  ( Asplenium  mari- 
num). 

•ea  squirt  A  simple  ascidian. 
•ea  star  A  starfish,  or  ophiuran. 
sea  8tarwort  A  common  Euro¬ 
pean  aster  (Aster  trwolium). 
sea  stickleback  The  fifteen- 
spined  stickleback. 

■e&'strand'.  n.  Seashore.  Obs. 
•ea' stream' .  n.  The  sea.  Obs. 
•easnre.  4  seizure. 
sea  surgeon.  A  surgeon  fish. 

■ea  swallow.  1.  a  A  tern;  esp., 
the  common  tern,  b  The  stormy 

Setrel.  Local ,  Eng. 

.  Her.  =  Cornish  chough. 
■ea  swine,  a  A  porpoise,  b  The 
ballan  wrasse- 
■eat.  +  seth. 

seat  (set  ;  sPt),  v.  A  kind  of 
chisel  used  to  cut  hot  iron. 
Chiefly  Dial.  Eng. 

•ea  tang.  Sea  tangle. 

■ea  tangle.  Any  of  various  sea¬ 
weeds  or  kelps,  esp.  of  the  ge¬ 
nus  Laminaria. 

Beat  bone  The  ischium 
seat'ed.  p ■  a.  Situated  ;  lo¬ 
cated  ;  settled  or  established  in 


or  as  in a  seat.  [saithe.  Scot. I 

seath  (seth;  sath).  Var.  ofj 
Beath,  n.  [AS.  stop.]  A  pit.  Obs. 
seathe.  seethe,  sheath- 
sea  thief.  A  pirate  Ohs. 
sea  thrift  a  =  thrift  b  The 
sea  lavender-  [oa/,  Eng.  I 

aea  titling.  The  rock  pipit.  Lo- \ 
seat'lesB.  a.  See  -less. 
sea  toad-  a  A  sculpin.  b  A 
toadfish.  c  The  angler, 
sea  turn.  A  breeze  or  gale  from 
the  sea.  often  bringing  mist- 
aea  twine  =  sea  lace. 
seat  worm  The  pinworm. 
seau.  +  sew,  pottage, 
sea  unicorn.  The  narwhal 
sea  vampire.  =  DEVILFISH,  1. 
seave  (sev),  n.  [Cf.  Dan.  siv, 
Sw.  saf.  Icel.  sef.\  A  rush  ; 
also,  a  rushlight.  Dial.  Eng. 
aea'veaL.  n  A  sea  calf.  Obs. 
seaven.  +  seven.  [Eng.  I 

seav'y  (sev'T).  a.  Rushy.  Dial. \ 
Seaw  +  Shiah. 
sea  wand.  =  sea  girdles. 
sea'ward  (-wffrd),  a.  Directed 
or  situated  toward  the  sea. 
sea'ward.  sea'wards  (  wffrdz), 
adv.  Toward  the  sea. 
sea'ward',  n.  O  Eng  Feud. 
Law.  A  service  consisting  in 
certain  guarding  or  watching 
against  enemies  from  the  Bea 
I  Bea'ware'  (se'war'),  n  [Cf.  AS 
1  sxwdr  seaweed.]  Seaweed, 
sea  wax.  A  kind  of  ozocerite 
i  or  mineral  wax  ;  maltha, 
seawe.  *  show,  [tongue  fern. I 
seaweed  fern  The  hart’s- 1 


sea  whip.  A  gorgonian  havinga 

long,  flexible,  little  branched,  or 
branchless,  stem.  [sea  lace. I 
sea  whipcord  or  whiplash.  =| 
sea  whistle  A  rock  weed  ( Asm - 
/thulium  nodosum)  witli  bladders 
used  by  children  ns  whistles- 
sea  widgeon,  a  A  scaup  duck, 
b  Pintail  duck.  Laml,  V.  S. 
sea'wife'  (se'wlf'b  n. ;  pL 
-wives'  (-wTvz')  Either  of  two 
European  wrasses  ( Labrus  ve- 
tu/a  and  Acantholabrns  yar- 
relli )  related  to  the  tnutog. 
sea  willow  A  gorgoninn  coral 
with  long  flexible  branches, 
sea  with  wind.  =  ^ea  hells. 
sea  wolf,  a  Wolf  fish.  bThe  Eu¬ 
ropean  bass  Dicentrarrhus  la- 
hrax.  c  Sea  elephant,  d  Sea  lion 
sea  woodcock.  The  bar-tailed 
god  wit.  Local ,  Eng. 
sea  wormwood  A  European 
wormwood  ( Artemisia  mar  i- 
tima)  growing  on  the  coast. 
Bea'wor'thi-ness  (se'wflr'thY- 
nCs),  n.  See -ness. 
sea  wrack.  =  wrack,  4.  [knife.  1 
seax.  Obs.  or  archaic  of  sax,| 
seaye.  see. 

seaze.  seize. 

Se'ba  (se'bd),  n-  [Heb.  Seba.'] 
Rib.  Probably,  a  people  of  cen¬ 
tral  or  eastern  Africa. 

Beo'a-cate  ( sBb'a-kat),  n.  Chem. 
A  salt  or  ester  of  sebncic  acid, 
ae-ba'cean,  n.  Sebaceous.  Obs 
Se-ba'go  salm'on  (sf-ba'gfi). 
[From  Seba  go  Lake,  Maine.] 
The  landlocked  salmon  Saimo 
salar  sebago. 


j  [Bengali  scbdit,  sebatJ,  fr.  Sk 
sera  service,  worship.]  Hind 
Law.  A  person  appointed  t 
manage  the  endowment  of 
temple  or  idol  :  also,  a  devisee  c 
a  share  in  an  ancestral  estate- 
Seb'ak,  Seb'ek  (sBb'dk  :  -£k 
n.  [Egyptian  Sebek.]  Egi/p 
Myth.  A  deity  of  evil,  with 
crocodile  head, typifying  thed< 
stroying  power  of  the  sun 
Se-bas'tian  (sC-btts'chdn),  i 
[Gr  Se^ao-riavo?  ;  cf  (re/Sc 
<xt6«;  reverenced,  <ref$as  reve 
ence.]  Masc.  proper  nnnn 
L.  Sebastianus  (-c  h  T-a'n  u  s) 
F  Sdbastien  (sa'bis'tvRN')  ;  I 
Sebastiano  (sa-bas-tya'nS) ;  S] 
Sebastian  (s  a-b  ii  s-t  y  an');  Pj 
Sebastiao  (sa-bas-tyouN') ;  (_ 
Sebastian  (zft-bas'tB-an'). 
Se-bas'to-pol  goose  (sP-bds'ti 
pM  ;  Beb'as-td'pbl).  [From  S 
hastopol ,  Russia.]  A  variety  ( 
domestic  geese  having  many  ( 
its  feathers  fantastically  curie 
and  twisted. 

Se-bat',  n.  Var.  of  Shebat.  Si 
J  ewish  calendar,  fsebacate 
8e'bate  (se'bat),  n.  Chem  A 
Beb'el,  n.  [Ultimately  fr  A 
sabal  cataract  (of  the  eye)  :  c 
OF .  sebel.l  Inflammation  of  tl 
veins  of  the  eve.  Oh*. 

Se  be-nl'a  (se'bf-nT'A).  Se  b 
nr  as  (-<7fl),  Se'be-on  (se'bi^-rm 
Se-beth'a-i  (sP-h-  th'd-T),  Se-bi' 
(se-bl'd).  D.  Bib. 

■e'bic  (se'bYk),  a.  Sebacic.  Oh 


ae-bll'la  (sC-bYl'a).  n.  [Cf.  F. 
sebile  a  wooden  bowl.]  A  wooden 
receptacle  to  hold  6and  and  wa¬ 
ter  for  a  stone  saw.  etc 
se-bip'a-rou8  <  sf-hYp'd-nYs),  a. 
[L.  sebum  tallow  +  E.  -Jiarous.] 
Physiol.  =  SEBI  FEROUS. 

Seb-ni'a  (sgb-nT'a).  D.  Bib. 
Se-bo'im  (sP-bO'Ym)  ZL  Bib. 
seb'o-Uth  (sgh'O-lYth),  n.  [sebum 
+  -lith.]  Med.  A  concretion 
formed  in  a  sebaceous  gland 
aeb  or-rha'gl-a  ( sgb'o-ra'jY-d ), 
n.  [NL.  See  sebum; -rhaoia.] 
Med.  Seborrhea, 
seb  or-rhe'ic.  -rhoe'ic  (sfb-6'- 
re'Yk),  a.  Seborrheal, 
seb  or-rhoe'a, -rhoe'al,  etc.  Var. 
of  seborrhex,  etc.  [Scof.l 
se'bow  (se'bd)  Var.  of  sybo.| 
se'bra.  +  zebra. 

Be-bun'dy  (sC-bfln'dY).  n.  sing. 
Be  pi. :  pi.  also  -dies  (-dYz).  Also 
Be  bun 'dee.  [Hind.  &  Per  si- 
bandt  ;  Per.  si-  three  4-  band T 
settlement.  —  orig.  paid  every 
three  months]  Irregular  native 
soldiery  of  the  British  in  India, 
sec.  •]*  sick. 

8ec.  Abbr.  Secant;  second; 
secretary  ;  section  ;  secundum 
(L.,  according  to). 

Bee  a-bil '1- ty  ( sP k'd-bYl ' Y-t Y ),  u . 
[L.  serabditas.]  Divisibility. 
Se-ca'cah  (sP-kd'kd;  sPk'd-ka) 
Bib. 

sec'a-line  (sPk'd-lYn  ;-len  ;  184), 
n.  Chem.  Trimethylamine. 
aec'a-lo8e  (-16s),  n.  [secale  4 
-ose . ]  Chem.  A  trisaccharide 
sugar  which  is  obtained  from 


green  barley  and  rye. 
sec'a  ment,  n.  [L.  secare  to 
cut  ;  cf.  L.  secamenta  carved 
work  ]  That  which  is  cut  from 
a  log  or  block,  as  chips,  Obs. 
sec  a  teur'  (sPk'd-tOr'),  n.  [F. 
secateur.]  Pruning  shears, 
ee-ca'tion.  n.  [L.  secare  to  cut.] 
Act  of  cutting  or  dividing.  Obs. 
secatour.  4  secutor. 
sec'chio  (sPk'kyd),  n.  [It.]  A 
northern  Italian  liquid  measure, 
containing  somewhat  more  than 
ten  liters.  Obs. 

II  see'eo  (sPk'kfi),  a.  [It.]  Dry. 

||  see'eo,  n.,  secco  painting,  or 
painting  in  Becco.  Painting  on 
dry  plaster  ;  —  opposed  to. fresco 
painting .  on  wet  or  fresh  plaster, 
sec-coon'.  Obs.  corrupt,  of 
seconde. 
sece.  +  cease. 

se-ceBh'.  n.  Secessionist ;  also, 
secessionists  collectively.  Obs. 
or  Hist.,  Colloq.  or  Slang,  U.  S. 
8e-ce8h'er.  n.  A  secessionist. 
Obs.  or  Hist.  Slang,  17.  S. 
se-cess'.  n.  [L.  secessus.]  Re¬ 
tirement  ;  retreat.  Obs. 
Se-ces'8i-a  (sP-sPsh'Y-a),  n.  [In 
imitation  of  L.  nouns.  See  re¬ 
cession,  secede.]  Secession- 
dom  ; — a  popular  name  Obs- 
or  Hist.,  U.S. 

Secession  Church  See  seceder, 
2;  Presbyterian,  a. 
Se-ce8'sion-dom  (-dwm),  n.  The 
eleven  States  which  seceded 
from  the  United  States  in  1860- 
61.  Obs.  Colloq.,  U.  S. 
se-ces'sion-er,  n.  A  secessionist. 


ale,  senate,  eftre,  am,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofa  ;  eve,  Svent,  find,  recent,  maker;  ice,  ill;  old,  Obey,  orb,  5dd,  s5ft,  connect ;  use,  unite,  urn,  up,  circus,  menii; 

II  Foreign  Word.  4  Obsolete  Variant  of.  4  combined  with.  =  equals. 
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ism  ;  specif.  [ often  cap.~\,  U.  S.  Hist.,  one  who  held  that  a 
State  has  the  right  to  separate  from  the  Union  at  its  will  ; 
esp.,  one  who  participated  in,  or  sympathized  with,  the 
secession  of  the  eleven  Southern  States  in  1860-61. 
se-ces'sion-ist  (se-sesh'ttn-Tst),  a.  Of  or  pert,  to  secession 
or  secessionists. 

Sech'et  (sSk'gt),  n.  [Egypt.  Sekhef]  Egypt.  Relig.  The 
wife  of  Ptah,  represented  as  lion-headed.  She  typifies  the 
destructive  heat  of  the  sun  ;  she  destroys  the  souls  of  the 
wicked  in  the  underworld.  She  is  called  the  “  eye  of  Ra  ” 
Se'chi  urn  (se'kT-ftm),  n .  [NL.  :  cf .  F.  sechion ;  perh. 
formed  fr.  Gr.  o-t/cvo?  cucumber.]  Bot.  A  genus  of  West 
Indian  cucurbitaceous  vines  constituted  by  S.  edule.  It 
has  racemose  yellow  flowers;  its  fruit  is  the  chayute. 
seek  (s5k),  a.  [F.  sec ,  properly,  dry,  L.  siccus .]  Barren; 
unprofitable  ;  i.  e.,  without  seignory,  reversion,  or  power  of 
distress  ;  —  said  of  rents.  See  rent  seck. 
seck'el  (sSkH),  n.  A  small  reddish  brown  sweet  and  juicy 
pear.  It  originated  on  a  farm  near  Philadelphia,  after¬ 
wards  owned  bya  Mr.  Seckel. 
se-clude'  (se-klood' ;  243),  v.  t.  ;  se-clud'ed  (-klood'gd) ; 
se-clud'ing  (-Tng).  [L.  secludere ,  seclusum ;  se-  aside  -f- 

claudere  to  shut.  See  close,  v.  L]  1.  To  shut  up  apart 
from  others ;  to  withdraw  into,  or  place  in,  solitude  ;  to 
withdraw,  as  from  intercourse  with  others. 

Let  Eastern  tyrants  from  the  light  of  heaven 
Seclude  their  bosom  slaves  Thomson « 

2.  To  put  in  a  place  difficult  of  access;  to  sequester;  secrete. 

3.  To  shut  or  keep  out ;  to  exclude.  Obs.  or  Scots  Law. 
se-clud'ed  (se-klood'5d ;  243),  p.  a.  Separated  or  with¬ 
drawn,  as  from  society  ;  solitary  ;  retired.  —  se-clud'ed- 
ly,  adv.  —  se-clud'ed  ness,  n. 

86-clu'slon  (se-kloo'zhwn  ;  243),  n.  [See  seclude.]  1.  Act 
of  secluding,  or  state  of  being  secluded  ;  separation,  as  from 
society  ;  a  withdrawing  ;  as,  to  live  in  seclusion. 

O  blest  seclusion  from  a  jarring  world.  Coivper , 

2.  Act  of  keeping  out ;  exclusion.  Obs.  or  Scots  Law. 

3.  A  retired  or  solitary  place. 

Syn.  —  Solitude,  separation,  retirement,  privacy, 
se-clu's&ve  (-sTv),  a.  Tending  to  seclude  ;  keeping  in  se¬ 
clusion  ;  secluding ;  sequestering. 

sec'ond  (sSk'&nd),  a.  [F.,  fr.  L.  secundus  second,  properly, 
following,  fr.  sequi  to  follow.  See  sue  to  follow  ;  cf.  secund.] 
1  Immediately  following  the  first ;  next  to  the  first  in  order 
of  place  or  time  ;  hence,  occurring  again  ;  another  ;  other. 
And  he  slept  and  dreamed  the  second  time.  Gen.  xh.  5 

2.  Next  to  the  first  in  value,  power,  excellence,  dignity,  or 
rank  ;  secondary  ;  subordinate  ,  inferior. 

May  the  day  when  we  become  the  second  people  upon  earth  . 
be  the  day  of  our  utter  extirpation  Landor. 

3.  Of  the  same  kind  as  another  ;  another,  like  a  prototype  ; 
as,  a  second  Cato  ;  a  second  deluge. 

4.  Helpful  ;  assisting.  Rare.  Shak. 

5.  Music.  Lower  in  pitch  ;  rendering  a  part  of  lower  pitch, 
at  second  hand,  through  or  by  an  intermediary ;  as,  news 
obtained  at  second  hand.—  Second  Advent,  Theol. ,  the  second 
coming  of  Christ  to  judge  both  the  quick  and  the  dead.  — 
S.  Adventist.  See  Adventist.  —  s.  baseman.  See  baseball. 

—  s.  board.  Finance ,  the  second  call  on  exchanges  where 
there  are  calls  of  securities  or  grain,  cotton,  etc. ;  on  the 
New  York  Stock  Exchange,  the  second  printed  list  of  sales, 
for  the  period  from  12  m.  to  2  p.  m.  —  s.  brass,  Numis .,  the 
dupondius  of  Imperial  Rome. —a.  breath,  second  wind. — 
s.  cause,  a  cause  caused  by  something  else  ;  Theol.,  a  cause 
through  which  God  works,  God  being  the  first  cause.  —  S. 
Chamber.  See  legislature,  Netherlands  and  Sweden.  — 

a.  childhood,  the  state  or  time  of  being  weak  or  feeble  in 
mind  from  old  age.  —  8.  Coming.  Theol.  —  Second  Advent. 

—  S.  Confession  of  Basel.  See  Helvetic  Confession  a.  —  s. 
cousin.  See  cousin,  n .,  2.  —  s.  curvature,  Math .,  torsion.  — 
s. -cut  file.  See  4th  file,  1.  —  S.  day,  Monday  ;  —  so  called 
by  the  Friends,  or  Quakers.  —  s.  death,  Theol.,  condemna¬ 
tion  to  eternal  separation  from  God ;  the  punishment  or 
destruction  of  the  souls  of  the  lost  after  bodily  death.  Rev. 
xxi.  8.  —  b.  distance.  Art.  =  middle  distance.  Rare.  —  b. 
double  corner.  See  4th  checker,  2.—  8.  Empire,  the  French 
empire  (1852-70)  under  Napoleon  III.  — b.  estate,  a  In  Eng¬ 
land,  orig.  the  barons  and  knights,  later  the  lords  tempo¬ 
ral.  b  In  the  kingdom  of  Scotland,  orig.  the  tenants  in 
chief,  after  1428  the  commissioners  of  shires,  c  In  the 
kingdom  of  France,  the  nobles.  —  s.  fiddle,  in  phrase,  to  be 
or  to  play  second  fiddle .  to  act  in  a  subordinate  capacity  ; 
to  take  a  secondary  place.— s.  fluxion,  Math.,  the  second 
derivative  as  to  the  time ;— denoted  by  two  dots  above; 

as,  s  (read,  s  two  dot),  which  is  b.  girl,  a  female  house 

servant  who  does  the  lighter  work,  as  chamber  work  and 
waiting  on  table.—  s.  growth,  the  growth  of  trees  which  fol¬ 
lows  the  removal  or  destruction  of  the  primitive  forest.  — 

b.  intention.  See  intention,  n.,  6  &  7  —  8.  Isaiah.  =  Deu- 
tero-Isaiah.  —  b.  lieutenant,  Mil.,  a  commissioned,  officer 
ranking  next  below  a  first  lieutenant.  See  lieutenant,  2  a. 
—s.  mean  line.  Opt.  Min.  See  bisectrix.  —  s.  moment,  Mech ., 
a  quantity,  esp.  of  inertia,  whose  dimensions  are  those  of 
a  directed  quantity  multiplied  into  the  square  of  another 
quantity  at  right  angles  to  it.  —  b.  nerves.  Anal.,  the  optic 
(second  cranial)  nerves.  —  s.  number.  See  Lloyd’s  num¬ 
bers.  —  s.  order  reaction,  Phys.  Cheni.,  a  reaction  w’hose 

rate  is  expressed  by  the  general  equation,  (Jf  =  k{A—x) 

{B—x)\  a  bimolecular  reaction.  See  reaction,  3.  —  8.  pedal, 
Geom.,  the  pedal  of  a  first  pedal.  —  8.  Republic,  the  French 
republic  of  1848-52. —  b.  story,  s.  floor,  in  America,  the  second 
range  of  rooms  from  the  street  level.  This  in  England  is 
called  the  first  floor,  which  accords  with  European  usage 
generally.  —  a.  tap.  See  tap,  n.,  5.  —  s.  thought  or  thoughts, 
consideration  of  a  matter  following  a  first  impulse  or  im¬ 
pression  ;  reconsideration  or  opinion  resulting  from  it. 

Second  thoughts  are  best.  Old  Proverb 

—  8.  twilight.  =  anti-twilight.  —  8.  wind,  recovered  full 
breath  or  power  of  respiration  after  the  first  exhaustion 
during  exertion.  Hence,  recovered  courage;  renewed 
heart  or  determination.  Colloq. 

sec'ond  (s^k'ftnd),  n.  1.  One  that  follows,  or  comes  after; 
one  next  and  inferior  in  place,  time,  rank,  merit,  etc. 

2.  One  who  follows  or  attends  another  for  his  support  and 
aid  ;  a  backer  ;  an  assistant ;  specif.,  one  who  acts  as  an¬ 
other’s  aid  in  a  duel  or  prize  fight.  


3.  Aid;  assistance;  help.  Obs.  J.  Fletcher. 

4.  An  article  of  merchandise  of  a  grade  inferior  to  the 
best ;  —  usually  in  the  pi.  ;  esp .,  pi.,  a  coarse  or  inferior 
kind  of  flour  or  bread  made  from  it. 

5.  One  twelfth  of  an  inch,  or  prime  ;  a  line.  See  inch,  1. 

6.  Music,  a  The  interval  embracing  two  diatonic  degrees. 
See  interval,  6  b  A  tone  at  this  interval,  c  The  har¬ 
monic  combination  of  two  tones  a  second  apart,  d  The 
second  tone  of  a  scale,  reckoning  up  from  the  tonic,  e 
The  second  part  in  a  concerted  piece  ,  popularly,  the  alto. 

7.  Baseball.  Short  for  second  base. 
second  of  exchange.  See  exchange,  n .,  2  a. 

sec'ond  (sSk'wnd),  v.  t.  ;  sec'ond-ed  ;  sec'ond-ing.  [Cf.  F. 
seconder,  L.  secundare,  fr.  secundus.  See  second,  a.]  1.  To 
follow  in  the  next  place;  to  succeed;  to  supplement.  Rare. 

Sin  is  seconded  with  sin  South. 

2.  To  follow  or  attend  so  as  to  assist  ;  to  act  as  the  second 
of ,  to  assist ,  support.  “  To  second  cur  attempt.”  Shak. 

3.  Pari.  Practice.  To  support,  as  a  motion  or  nomination, 
by  adding  one’s  voice  to  that  of  the  mover  or  proposer, 
esp.  as  a  preliminary  to  further  debate  or  a  vote. 

4.  To  encourage  ;  further  ;  forward  ;  advance. 

5.  ( pron .  usually  se-k5nd'  or  se-kund')  Mil.  In  Great 
Britain,  to  retire  temporarily  from  the  service,  as  an  officer 
who  accepts  a  civil  appointment  under  the  government. 
He  retains  his  rank  and  seniority,  but  forgoes  his  pay. 

sec'ond,  n.  [F.  seconde.  See  second,  a.]  The  sixtieth 
part  of  a  minute  of  time  or  of  angular  measure,  that  is,  the 
second  regular  subdivision  of  the  hour  —  as,  1  minute  and 
15  seconds  of  time  (1  m.  15  s.)  —  or  the  degree  (symbol  ") ; 
as,  5  minutes  and  10  seconds  (5'  10")  north  of  this  place. 
Spy  Second  is  sometimes  used  in  the  names  of  derived 
units  ;  as,  ampere  second,  centimeter-gram-secwjd,  etc. 
sec'ond-a-ri-ly  (sSk'&n-da-ri-lT),  adv.  1.  In  a  secondary 
manner  or  degree. 

2.  Secondly  ;  in  the  second  place.  Obs 

3.  A  second  time  ;  again.  Obs. 

sec'ond-a-ry  (-rT),  a.  [Cf.  F.  secondaire,  L.  secundarius. 
See  second,  a.]  1.  Next  below  the  first  in  importance; 

of  second  place,  origin,  rank,  etc. ;  performing  a  similar 
but  inferior  function  to  what  is  primary. 

Wheresoever  there  is  moral  right  on  the  one  hand,  no  second¬ 
ary  right  can  discharge  it.  V Estrange 

2.  In  technical  uses:  a  (1)  Chem.  Having  some  quality, 
or  subjected  to  some  operation,  in  the  second  degree  ;  as, 
a  secondary  salt,  etc.  Cf.  primary,  a.,  5  a.  (2)  Org.  Chem. 
Designating  a  radical  in  which  the  combining  carbon  atom 
is  united  with  two  other  carbon  atoms ;  as,  secondary 
butyl,  CH^CHa'CH  CHa ;  also,  designating  compounds 
formed  by  such  radicals.  See  secondary  alcohol,  b  Min. 
&  Petrog.  Subsequent  in  origin  ;  —  said  of  rocks  or  min¬ 
erals  derived  from  other  rocks  or  minerals,  or  of  minerals 
deposited  in  a  previously  formed  rock,  or  of  characters 
(as  cleavage,  etc.),  developed  by  pressure  or  other  causes. 
C  [cap.]  Geol.  Mesozoic.  Obs.  d  Elec.  In  an  induction 
coil  or  transformer,  pertaining  to  or  designating  the  in¬ 
duced  current  or  its  circuit ;  as,  the  secondary  coil ;  sec¬ 
ondary  winding.  See  induction,  6.  ©  Zool.  Designating,  or 
pert,  to,  the  second  joint  of  the  wing  (the  forearm)  of  a 
bird,  or  its  quills.  See  bird,  H lust,  f  Bot.  Produced  by 
the  activity  of  formative  tissue  other  than  that  at  the 
growing  point ;  developed  subsequently ;  as,  secondary 
cortex,  etc.  g  Med.  (1)  Dependent  or  consequent  on  an¬ 
other  disease ;  as,  Bright’s  disease  is  often  secondary  to 
scarlet  fever.  (2)  Occurring  or  being  in  the  second  stage ; 
as,  secondai'y  symptoms  of  syphilis,  h  Phon.  =  wide. 
Syn.  —  Second,  second-rate,  subordinate,  inferior, 
secondary  alcohol,  Chem.,  any  alcohol  which  contains  the 
radical  CH  OH  united  with  two  hydrocarbon  radicals. 
On  oxidation  the  secondary  alcohols  first  form  ketones 
and  afterward  acids  of  a  smaller  number  of  carbon 
atoms  than  the  original  alcohol.  Cf.  primary  alcohol. 

—  s.  amine.  Chem.  See  amine.  —  a.  amputation,  Surg.,  an 
amputation  for  injury  performed  after  the  constitutional 
effects  of  the  injury  have  subsided.  —  s.  axis,  Optics,  any 
line  through  the  optical  center  of  a  lens  but  not  through  the 
centers  of  curvature,  or.  in  the  case  of  a  mirror,  through 
the  center  of  curvature  but  not  through  the  center  of  the 
mirror.  —  s.  battery,  a  Elec.  A  storage  battery,  b  Nav. 
All  of  a  vessel’s  guns  of  a  caliber  less  than  four  inches, 
unless  the  vessel  has  no  four-inch  or  larger  guns,  in  which 
case  all  her  guns  compose  what  is  called  merely  the  bat¬ 
tery. —  8.  bud,  Bot.,  an  accessory  bud.  —  s.  capitulum,  Bot., 
one  of  the  six  small  cells  surmounting  •each  of  the  head 
cells,  or  capitula,  in  the  antheridium  of  Characeae.  —  b.  cell. 
=  storage  battery.—  s.  circle,  Geom.&  Astron.,  a  great  cir¬ 
cle  through  the  poles  of  another  great  circle  and  therefore 
perpendicular  to  its  plane.  —  s.  clay,  clay  found  deposited 
away  from  its  place  of  formation.  —  s.  color  or  colour,  a  color 
formed  by  mixing  any  two  primary  colors  in  equal  or 
equivalent  quantities.  See  color,  n.,  1. —  b.  conveyance. 
Law.  See  conveyance,  2.— s.  coverts.  Zool.  See  covert,  n.,  3; 
bird,  Illust.  —  a.  evidence.  See  primary  evidence.  —  a.  fever, 
Med.,  a  fever  coming  on  after  the  subsidence  of  the  initial 
fever,  as  that  at  the  outbreak  of  the  eruption  in  smallpox. 

—  s.  growth,  Bot.,  growth  by  the  activity  of  the  cambium  or 
other  secondary  meristem,  as  in  the  stems  of  all  woody  di¬ 
cotyledonous  plants  ;  —  opposed  to  primary  growth.—  8. 
hemorrhage,  Med.,  hemorrhage  occurring  from  a  wounded 
blood  vessel  some  considerable  time  after  the  original 
bleeding  has  ceased.  —  b.  linkage.  See  linkage,  n.,  3  a.  —  s. 
meristem,  Bot.,  any  meristematic  tissue  other  than  that  at 
the  growing  point.  —  s.  personality.  See  multiple  person¬ 
ality.— b.  planet.  Astron.  See  planet,  1.— s.  prothallium,  Bot., 
a  tissue  developed  by  the  megaspore  of  Selag  'mella  subse¬ 
quent  to  the  formation  of  the  true  prothallium.—  s.  qual¬ 
ities.  See  quality,  2.  —  s.  rays,  Physics,  rays  emitted  by 
bodies  as  the  result  of  being  exposed  to  Rontgen  rays  or 
certain  other  forms  of  radiation.—  s.  right.  Law.  See  right, 
?i.,2b.—  fl.  roots.  Bot.  a  The  lateral  branches  of  the  primary 
root  or  roots,  b  Adventitious  roots.— s.  school.  See  school, 

1.  —  s.  spore,  Bot.,  a  sporidium.  —  s.  syphilis.  See  syphilis.  — 

8.  tense.  Grain,  a  A  historical  tense.  See  historical,  a.,  3. 
b  See  primary  tense  b.  —  s.  tint,  Paint.,  any  tint,  as  gray, 
made  by  the  mixing  of  the  primary  hues  and  not  having 
strong  coloration.  —  a.  tissue,  Bot.,  tissue  formed  by  the  ac¬ 


tivity  of  a  secondary  meristem.  —  secondary  twinning.  See 
twinning.  — 8.  union,  Surg.,  the  union  of  wounds  after  sup¬ 
puration  ;  union  by  the  second  intention.  —  s.  wood,  Bot., 
wood  formed  by  the  cambium  in  dicotyledonous  stems, 
sec'ond-a-ry  (86k'i2n-da-ri),  n. ;  pi.  -ries  (-riz).  1.  One  iu 

a  subordinate,  inferior,  or  auxiliary  place  ;  specif.,  a  dele¬ 
gate  or  deputy  ;  one  second  or  next  to  the  chief  officer. 

2.  In  technical  uses :  a  Astron.  (1)  A  secondary  circle.  (2) 
A  satellite,  b  Zool.  (1)  Any  of  the  quill  feathersarising 
from  the  forearm  of  a  bird.  See  bird,  Illust.  (2)  One  of 
the  hind  wings  of  an  insect,  esp.  of  a  butterfly  or  moth. 
C  Elec.  A  secondary  circuit  or  coil, 
sec'ond-class',  a.  Belonging  to  a  class  next  below  the 
first,  best,  or  highest ;  inferior  ;  second-rate, 
second-class  mail.  See  6th  mail.  3. 


Seconde  :  The  hand  opposite  the  right  hip  (slightly  higher),  the 
finger  nails  turned  downwards,  the  arm  straignt  without  stiff¬ 
ness,  the  point  very  little  lower  than  the  hand.  Encyc.  of  Sport. 
sec'ond-er  (68k'i2n-der),  7i.  One  who  seconds  or  supports 
what  another  attempts,  affirms,  moves,  or  proposes, 
sec'ond-hand'  (sgk'fmd-hSnd' ;  87),  a.  1.  Not  original  or 
primary;  received  from  another  ;  not  new;  as,  a  second¬ 
hand  book  ;  secondhand  knowledge. 

2.  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  dealing  in,  secondhand  merchan¬ 
dise  ;  as,  a  secondhand  store. 

se-con'do  (sg-k5n'do  ;  -kon'do),  n.  ;  It.  pi.  -di  (-de).  [It.] 
Music.  The  second  part  in  a  concerted  piece,  esp.  the 
lower  part  in  a  pianoforte  duet,  or  its  performer. 
sec'OIld-rate',  a.  Of  the  second  size,  rank,  quality,  value, 
etc.  —  n.  A  second-rate  thing  or  person, 
sec'ond-sight',  n.  The  power  of  discerning  what  is  not 
visible  or  of  foreseeing  events  ;  capacity  of  a  seer  ;  clair¬ 
voyance.  “  A  fit  of  second-sight.11  Addison. 

sec'ond-sight'ed,  a.  Having  second-sight.  Rare. 
sec'onds  pen'du-lum  (sSk'thidz).  A  pendulum  requiring 
exactly  one  second  for  each  swing.  In  latitude  45°  at  the 
level  of  the  sea  its  length  is  99.353  cm. 
se'cre-cy  (se'kre-sT),  n.  ;  pi.  -cies  (-sTz).  [From  secret.] 

1.  Quality  or  state  of  being  hidden ;  seclusion  ;  privacy. 

“  The  pensive  secrecy  of  desert  cell.”  Milton. 

2  That  which  is  concealed ;  a  secret.  Obs.  Shak. 

3.  Quality  of  being  secretive  ;  closeness;  fidelity  to  a  se¬ 
cret  ,  forbearance  of  disclosure  or  discovery.  Hooker. 

se'eret  (se'krgt ;  -krTt;  151),  a.  [F.  secret  (cf.  Sp.  &  Pg. 
secreto,  It.  secreto,  segreto,  OF.  seerb),  fr.  L.  secretus,  p.  p. 
of  secemere  to  put  apart,  to  separate  ,  se-  aside  -j-  cernere. 
See  certain  ;  cf.  secrete,  secern.]  1.  Hidden;  concealed; 
not  revealed  ,  private  ;  as,  secret  plans  ;  a  secret  vow. 

2.  Hence:  a  Inscrutable  ;  occult ;  as,  the  secret  workings 
of  Nature,  b  Withdrawn  from  general  intercourse  or  no¬ 
tice  ;  in  retirement  or  secrecy  ;  secluded  ;  retired. 

There,  secret  in  her  sapphire  cell. 

He  with  the  Na'is  wont  to  dwell  Fenton. 

3.  Faithful  to  a  secret ;  not  inclined  to  divulge  confidence; 

secretive  ;  close.  Rare.  4 i  Secret  Romans.”  Shak. 

4-  Separate  ;  distinct.  Obs. 

6  Mech.  Designating,  or  pertaining  to,  a  construction  in 
which  the  method  of  construction  is  not  visible  or  apparent 
from  the  outside  ;  as,  secret  nailing,  dovetailing,  etc. 

6.  Liturgies.  Low  ;  inaudible  ;  as,  the  secret  prayers. 
Syn.  —  Hidden,  concealed,  disguised,  unknown,  private, 
rivy ;  insidious,  stealthy,  furtive,  sly,  fraudulent.  — 
ecret,  covert,  clandestine,  surreptitious,  underhand. 
Secret  is  the  general  term  for  that  which  is  hidden  or  con¬ 
cealed  ;  that  is  covert  which  is  not  open  or  avowed  ;  as, 
“  These  .  .  .  virtues  are  the  hidden  beauties  of  a  soul,  the 
secret  graces  which  cannot  be  discovered  by  a  mortal  eye” 

( Spectator ) ;  “  She  seized  a  lamp  .  .  .  and  hurried  towards 
the  secret  passage  ”  ( Walpole) ;  “  a  covert  glance  at  her 
face,  as  he  walked  beside  her  ”  ( Dickens ) ;  “  a  mischievous 
child,  with  an  eye  on  the  face  of  a  covertly  watching  elder” 
(H.  James)\  “How  was  she,  who  was  as  innocent  as  a 
child,  to  know  what  was  the  meaning  of  the  covert  ad¬ 
dresses  of  a  villain  ?  ”  ( Thackeray ).  That  is  clandestine 
which  is  secretly  conducted,  usually  with  evil  intent; 
surreptitious  emphasizes  the  idea  of  stealth  or  craft,  an 
implication  which  is  heightened  in  underhand  ;  as,  “  the 
clandestine ,  insidious,  treacherous  admirer  of  Maria  Ber¬ 
tram  ”  {Jane  Austen ) ;  a  clandestine  marriage  x  44  There  he 
kept  his  surreptitious  quids  of  tobacco,  his  pipe,  and  his 
small  hoards  ”  {Mary  Wilkins) ;  44  Over  the  paling  of  the 
garden  we  might  obtain  an  oblique  and  surreptitious  view  ” 

( H .  James);  “He had  suspected  his  agent  of  some  under¬ 
hand  dealings”  {Jane  Austen)  ,  “I  say  all  this  to  them 
as  to  you.  ...  I  will  have  nothing  underhand  ”  {Byron). 
See  STEALTHY,  LATENT,  MYSTERIOUS,  SIMULATION, 
secret  block,  a  block  with  the  sheave  entirely  inclosed  ex¬ 
cept  for  a  hole  just  large  enough  to  admit  the  rope,  —  used 
where  there  is  danger  of  fouling.  —  s.  conveyance.  Law.  See 
conveyance,  2.  —  b.  Ink,  sympathetic  ink.  —  a.  partner.  See 
partner,  3.  —  s.  service,  a  A  secret  political  work,  for  the 
expense  of  which  no  account  is  given  to  Parliament.  Eng. 
b  The  detective  service  of  a  government.  In  the  United 
States,  a  division  under  the  Treasury  Department,  chiefly 
charged  with  the  detection  and  arrest  of  counterfeiters, 
se'eret,  n.  [F.  seci'et  (cf.  Pr.  secret,  Sp.  &  Pg.  secreto.  It 
secreto,  segreto),  fr.  L.  secretum.  See  secret,  a.]  1.  Some¬ 
thing  studiously  concealed  ;  a  thing  kept  from  general 
knowledge  ;  what  is  not,  or  is  not  to  be,  revealed. 


se-ces'sive,  a.  [L.  secessus,  p.  p.] 
Set  apart ;  isolated.  Obs. 

Bech.  f  SEEK,  SICK, 

sech.  [secant  4-  -h.  See  hyper¬ 
bolic  functions.]  Abbr.  Math. 
Hyperbolic  secant, 
seche.  F  seek,  such. 
Seche-ni'as  (s?k/£-nT'Vfs).  Bib. 
Se'chi-a  (se'k'f-d)  D.  Bib. 
Se-chro'na  (sf-kro'nd).  D.  Bib. 
Se'chu  (se'kii).  Bib. 

Sech  u-a'na  (sSch/rT6-a'nd),  n. 
A  group  of  Bantu  dialects 


spoken  southwest  of  the  central 

course-of  the  Zambezi, 
seek  (s?k).  Obs  or  dial.  Eng. 
var.  of  seek.  [var.  of  sack  I 
seck.  Obs.  or  Scot.  &  dial.  Eng.| 
seckatour.  secutor. 

seckclaith.  SA<  KCLOTH 

secke.  d*  sack,  suck. 
secle,  n.  [L.  saecid.um,  saeclum: 
cf .  F.  siecle.  See  secular.)  A 
centurv.  Obs.  [legem.  I 

sec.  leg  Abbr.  Secnndum| 
Sec  Leg.  Abbr.  Secretary  of 


Legation. 

seder.  secular. 
seclien,  v.  i.  [AS.  sTclian  See 
sick.)  To  he  ill.  Obs. 
se-cluse'  (sf-kloos'  ;  243),  n. 
[See  seclude.)  Seclusion.  Rare. 
Be-cluse'ness,  u.  Secludedness. 
Obs.  |  vors  seclusion.  I 

se-clu'sion-ist,  v.  One  who  fa-| 
se-clu'siv.  Seclusive.  Ref.  Sp. 
se-clu'so-ry,  n.  A  place  of  se¬ 
clusion.  Obs. 
secne.  +  sicken. 


aec'o-dont  (eek'fi-dbnt),  n.  [L. 
secure  to  cut  4-  E.  - odont. ]  Zool. 
Having,  or  designating,  teeth 
adapted  for  cutting. 

8ec'ohm  (sek'omO.w  [second 
(of  time)  4-  ohm. J  Elec  ,= 
henry. 

sec-ohm 'me  ter  (sek-bm'?-t?r  : 
sSk-om'-),  n.  [secohm  4-  -meter.] 
Elec.  A  revolving  circuit  inter- 
rupter.due  to  Ayrton  and  Perry, 
used  with  a  Wheatstone’s  bridge 
for  inductance  measurement-  I 


secomoure.  sycamore. 
sec'ond-a-ri-nesB  (s6k'?7n-dfl-rT- 
I  n6s),  w.  See -ness. 
see'end-first',  a.  Eccl.  Desig¬ 
nating  the  Sabbath  second  be¬ 
tween  Passover  and  Pentecost 
and  first  after  the  beginning  of 
the  Paschal  week  ;  —  translating 
SevTcponpoiTOs,  in  the  received 
Greek  text  of  Luke  vi.  1.  [&b.| 

second  foot.  =  foot  second  a  I 
second  hand.  The  hand  mark¬ 


ing  seconds  on  a  timepiece. 
8econdine.  +  secundine. 
sec'ond-ly,  adv.  of  second. 
secos  =  sekos.  [Obs  I 

secre,  a  [OF  seerd.’)  Secret./ 
secre.  u.  [OF.  seert/.]  A  secret. 
Also:  =  SECRET,  w.,  6. 
secre,  adv.  Secrely.  Obs 
sec.  reg.  Abbr.'  Secundum 
regulam  (L.,  according  to  rule), 
secrely,  adv.  Secretly.  Obs. 
secreness,  n.  Secrecy.  Obs. 
se'cre-8y.  Var.  of  secrecy. 


food,  foot ;  out,  oil ;  chair  ;  go  ;  sing,  iqk  ;  f*en,  thin;  nature,  verdure  (250) ;  K  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  ach(144);  boN  ;  yet ;  zh  =  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Guidb. 

Full  explanations  of  Abbreviations,  Signs,  ete..  Immeillately  precede  the  Vocabulary. 
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SECUNDIAN 


2.  A  tiling  not  discovered,  or  not  explained  ;  a  mystery. 

All  secrets  of  the  deep,  all  nature’s  works.  Milton. 

3.  pi.  The  genital  organs. 

4.  The  key  to  the  solution  or  explanation  of  something 
difficult,  mysterious,  puzzling,  or  the  like ;  hidden  cause 
or  explanation  ;  as,  the  secret  of  his  success. 

5.  Secrecy.  Rare  except  in  in  secret  (see  below). 

6.  Liturgies.  A  secret  or  silent  prayer  ;  specif.,  R.  C.  Ch., 
pl.t  prayers  said  in  a  low  or  inaudible  voice  by  the  celebrant 
just  before  the  preface  in  the  Mass. 

7.  Medieval  Armor,  a  A  concealed  coat  or  piece  of  armor, 
b  A  steel  skullcap  worn  with  the  camail. 

8  Theat.  A  secret  mechanical  contrivance, 
in  secret,  in  a  private  place  ;  in  privacy  or  secrecy. 

Bread  eaten  in  secret  is  pleasant  Prov •  ix.  17. 
Secrets  of  Enoch.  See  Apocrypha. 
sec'ro-ta'ri-al  (sgk're-ta'rY-ftl  ;  115),  a.  Of  or  pertaining 
to  a  secretary  ;  befitting  a  secretary.  Carlyle. 

sec  re  ta'ri-at  (-St)  j  n.  [F.  secretariat .]  The  office  of 
sec  re  ta'ri-ate  (-at) )  a  secretary. 

sec're-ta  ry  (sSk're-ta-rT),  n.  ;  pi.  -taries  (-rTz).  [LL. 
secretariats,  orig.,  a  confidant,  one  intrusted  with  secrets, 
fr.  L.  secret-urn  a  secret :  cf.  F.  secretaire.  See  secret,  a.  Ac 
ft.]  1.  One  who  is  intrusted  with  secrets,  a  confidant.  Obs. 

2.  A  person  employed  to  attend  to  orders,  letters,  public 
or  private  papers,  and  the  like,  and  to  have  oversight  in  a 
general  way  of  the  business  connected  with  these,  for  an 
association,  a  public  body,  or  an  individual. 

3.  An  officer  of  state  whose  business  is  to  superintend  and 
manage  the  affairs  of  a  particular  department  of  govern¬ 
ment,  and  who  is  usually  a  member  of  the  cabinet  or  ad¬ 
visory  council  of  the  chief  executive  ;  as,  in  the  United 
States,  the  Secretary  of  State,  of  War,  etc.  (see  depart¬ 
ment,  4);  in  Great  Britain,  the  Secretary  of  State  for  India, 
for  War,  etc.,  or  the  Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland. 

4.  A  piece  of  furniture,  with  conveniences  for  writing  and 
for  the  arrangement  of  papers  ;  an  escritoire. 

5.  Short  for  secretary  bird. 

Secretary  of  State,  an  official  having  charge  of  some  depart¬ 
ment  of  business  of  state.  In  Great  Britain  there  are  five 
Secretaries  of  State,  viz.,  for  home  affairs,  for  foreign  af¬ 
fairs,  for  the  colonies,  for  India,  and  for  war.  In  the 
United  States  national  government  the  term  is  restricted 
to  the  cabinet  officer  at  the  head  of  the  Department  of  State, 
which  has  charge  of  all  foreign  relations.  The  Federal 
Secretary  of  State  in  the  United  States  and  the  five  prin 
cipal  Secretaries  of  Stale  in  England  are  now  primarily  ex¬ 
ecutive  heads  of  departments.  .  .  .  The  Secretaries  of  State. 
in  States  of  the  United  States  have  as  their  chief  duty  the 
making  and  keeping  of  records, 
sec're  ta  ry,  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  secretary  ;  specif., 
designating  a  style  of  handwriting  used  in  engrossing,  etc. 
secretary  bird.  [From  its  crest,  which  suggests  a  bunch 
of  pens  stuck  behind  the 
ear.]  A  large  long-legged 
raptorial  bird  (Serpen fa- 
rius serpentarius)  of  Africa 
(chiefly  South  Africa).  It 
has  a  powerful  hooked 
beak,  a  crest  of  long  feath¬ 
ers,  and  a  long  tail.  Its  gen¬ 
eral  color  is  blue-gray,  with 
black  wing  quills,  thighs, 
abdomen,  and  bars  on  the 
tail.  It  feeds  largely  upon 
reptiles,  and  is  often  tamed 
to  rid  premises  of  them, 
se  crete'  (se-kret'),  v.  t. 

-cret'ed  (-kret'Sd);  -cret'-1 
iNG(-kret'tng).  [L.  secrelus 
separated,  secret,  hidden, 
p.  p.  of  secemere.  See  secret  ;  cf.  discrete,  discreet.] 

1.  To  keep  secret  or  hidden  ;  to  keep  from  general  knowl¬ 
edge  ;  esp.,  to  deposit  in  a  place  of  hiding;  to  hide ;  con¬ 
ceal  ;  as,  to  secrete  stolen  goods ;  to  secrete  one’s  self. 

2.  Physiol.  <t*  Biol.  To  separate,  elaborate,  and  emit  as  a 
secretion.  See  secretion,  2. 

Syn.  —  See  hide. 

se-cre'tin  (se-kre'tTn),  ft.  Physiol.  Chem.  A  substance  ex¬ 
tracted  from  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  intestine  and 
characterized  by  its  power  of  stimulating  the  pancreas  to 
secrete  its  juice.  It  is  said  to  be  formed  from  prosecretin. 
86-cre'tlon  (-shim),  n.  [L.  secretio :  cf.  F.  secretion.~\  1.  A 
secreting  or  concealing  ;  as,  the  secretion  of  dutiable  goods. 
2.  Physiol.  <Sc  Biol,  a  Act  or  process  of  secreting,  b  That 
which  is  secreted;  material  separated,  elaborated,  and  dis¬ 
charged  by  a  cell  or  cells,  esp.  (in  animals)  by  the  epithelial 
cells  of  glands  (see  gland,  1).  A  secretion  is  usually  pro¬ 
duced  to  perform  some  special  function,  but  may  consist 
of  waste  matter,  as  urine  (cf.  excretion,  2).  The  imme¬ 
diate  source  is  usually  the  blood  in  animals,  and  the  pro¬ 
toplasts  in  plants.  The  process  of  elaboration  is  gradual, 
often  resulting  in  the  storing  up  of  the  products,  or  of 
some  intermediate  compound  (cf .  zymogen).  By  many  the 
cell  wall  in  plants  is  regarded  as  a  secretory  product, 
se-cre'tive  (-tTv),  a.  1.  Tending  to  keep  secret  or  private  ; 
characterized  by,  or  disposed  to,  secrecy. 

2.  Physiol,  tfc  Biol.  Secretory. 

se-cre'tive-ness,  n.  Quality  of  being  secretive  ;  disposi¬ 
tion,  propensity,  or  tendency  to  conceal, 
se'cret-ly,  adv.  of  secret,  a.  Specif.  :  a  In  secret ;  not 
openly,  b  In  secrecy  or  retirement,  c  Liturgies.  Low 
or  inaudibly. 

se-cre'to  ry  (se-kre'to-rT),  a.  [Cf.  F.  sScretoire.  See  se¬ 
crete.]  Physiol.  Secreting ;  connected  with,  or  promot¬ 
ing,  secretion.  —  n.  A  secretory  organ  or  gland. 

Beet  (sSkt),  n.  [L.  secta,  fr.  sequi  to  follow ;  often  con¬ 
fused  with  L.  secare ,  sectum ,  to  cut :  cf.  F.  secte.  See  sue 


Secretary  Bird. 


to  follow  ;  cf.  sept,  suit,  w.]  1.  A  way  or  mode  of  life  ; 

hence,  a  faith  in  certain  precepts  for  the  guidance  of  life  ; 
a  religion  ;  a  faith.  Obs.  &  R.  Chaucer. 

2  Those  attached  to  a  certain  opinion  or  set  of  opinions, 
or  those  following  a  particular  leader  or  authority  ;  a  fol¬ 
lowing.  Specif.  :  a  A  suite  ;  train  ;  retinue.  Obs.  b  A 
company  or  set  having  a  common  allegiance  distinct  from 
others  ;  a  party  ;  faction,  c  In  religion,  the  believers  in 
a  particular  creed,  or  upholders  of  a  particular  practice  ; 
esp.,  now,  a  party  dissenting  from  an  established  church  ; 
a  religious  denomination  ;  a  separate  religious  organization, 
d  In  philosophy,  the  disciples  of  a  master  ;  a  school,  e  In 
society  and  the  state,  an  order,  rank,  class,  or  party. 

3.  Suit ;  dress ;  apparel ;  likeness.  Obs.  Piers  Plowman. 

4.  A  class  ;  a  kind  ;  —  confused  with  sex.  Obs.  or  Dial. 

-sect  (-sekt),  sected-  [L.  secare ,  sectum,  to  cut.  See  sec¬ 
tion.]  Suffixes  used  to  signify  cut,  divided  ;  as  in  multisec/. 

sec'tant  (sSk'tSnt),  n.  [L.  secare,  sectum,  to  cut.]  Any 
of  the  eight  portions  into  which  space  is  cut  by  three  co¬ 
ordinate  planes. 

sec-ta'ri-an  (sek-ta'rT-an  ;  115),  a.  Of  or  pert,  to  a  sect  or 
sects  ;  devoted  to,  or  promotive  of,  the  tenets  and  interests 
of  a  denomination  ;  of,  pert,  to,  or  characteristic  of,  one  de¬ 
votedly  or  bigotedly  attached  to  a  sect  or  denomination;  as, 
sectarian  principles,  prejudices,  education. 

sec-ta'ri-an,  n.  One  of  a  sect ;  a  member  or  adherent  of 
a  special  school,  denomination,  or  the  like. 

Syn.  —  See  heretic. 

sec  ta'rl-an-ize  (-iz),  v.  t.;- ized  (-Izd) ;  -iz'ing  (-Iz/Tng).  To 
imbue  with  sectarian  principles  or  feelings ;  to  subject  to 
the  control  of  a  sect. 

sec'ta  ry  (sek'ta-rT),  n.  ;  pi.  -ries  (-riz).  [Cf.  F.  sectaire. 
See  sect.]  1.  A  sectarian ;  a  member  or  adherent  of  a 
sect ;  esp.,  one  who  separates  from  an  established  church. 

I  never  knew  that  time  in  England  when  men  of  truest  religion 
were  not  counted  sectaries.  Milton. 

2.  Specif. :  [ cap.~\  Mohammedanism.  A  Shiite. 

sec'tlle  (sSk'iTl ;  see  -ile),  a.  [L.  sectilis,  fr.  secare ,  sec¬ 
tum,  to  cut :  cf.  F.  sectile.  See  section.]  1.  Capable  of 
being  cut ;  specif.  :  a  Min.  Capable  of  being  severed  by  the 
knife  with  a  smooth  cut,  but  yet  pulverizable;  —  disting, 
from  brittle  and  malleable,  b  Bot.  Cut  into  small  divisions. 

2.  Designating  a  type  of  mosaic  formed  of  relatively  large 
pieces  of  marble,  shaped  to  fit  one  another. 

—  sec-til'i-ty  (sgk-tTl'T-tT),  n. 

sec'tion  (sSk'shwn),  n.  [L.  sectio ,  fr.  secare,  sectum ,  to 
cut  ;  akin  to  E.  saw  a  cutting  instrument :  cf.  F.  section- 
See  saw  ;  cf.  dissect,  insect,  secant,  segment.]  1.  Act 
of  cutting  ;  separation  by  cutting  ;  as,  the  section  of  bodies. 

2.  A  part  cut  off  or  separated,  or  so  conceived  of  ;  a  divi¬ 
sion  ;  portion  ;  slice.  Specif.  :  a  A  distinct  part  or  por¬ 
tion  of  a  writing  ;  a  subdivision  of  a  chapter  ;  a  division  of  a 
law ;  a  paragraph  ;  hence,  the  character  §,  often  used  to 
mark  a  division  or  to  indicate  a  footnote,  b  Music.  A  di¬ 
vision  of  a  period  (which  see). 

A  tone  succession  which,  extending  beyond  the  limits  of  one 
measure,  renders  the  meter  recognizable  by  the  ear,  is  called  .  .  . 
specifically  a  section,  when  its  usual  extent  is  that  of  two  meas¬ 
ures.  The  section,  in  this  sense,  constitutes  the  fundamental 
element  of  our  classical  instrument  forms.  J.  H.  Cornell. 

C  A  distinct  part  of  a  country  or  people,  community,  class, 
or  the  like;  a  part  of  a  territory  separated  by  geographical 
lines,  or  of  a  people,  considered  as  distinct,  d  One  of  the 
portions,  of  one  square  mile  each,  into  which  the  public 
lands  of  the  United  States  are  divided;  one  thirty-sixth  part 
of  a  township.  See  quarter  section  ;  measure,  e  Rail¬ 
roads.  (1)  In  a  sleeping  car,  a  division  including  both  an 
upper  and  a  lower  berth  or,  when  these  are  not  made  up, 
two  double  seats  facing  each  other.  (2)  A  portion  of  the 
permanent  way  under  the  care  of  a  particular  set  of  men. 
(3)  One  of  two  or  more  trains  running  on  the  same  sched¬ 
ule  and  for  which  special  signals  are  shown,  t  Bookbind¬ 
ing  (1)  A  folded  sheet  or  set  of  sheets  sewed  together. 
(2)  An  off  cut.  g  In  certain  branches  of  the  United  States 
government,  as  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  the  Na¬ 
tional  Museum,  etc.,  a  small  organization  of  employees 
carrying  on  special  work,  and  forming  usually  part  of  a 
division.  See  bureau,  3.  h  Mil.  <Cr  Nav.  A  subdivision 
of  a  tactical  unit  or  part  of  a  unit ;  Mil.,  a  subdivision  of  a 
platoon.  1  Microscopy.  A  very  thin  slice.  Cf.  microtome. 

3.  Biol.  A  natural  subdivision  of  a  classificatory  group, 
esp.  of  a  genus,  but  often  of  a  family  or  other  group.  It 
does  not  imply  a  fixed  rank,  but  is  variously  used. 

4.  A piculture.  One  of  the  frames,  about  four  inches  square, 
placed  in  a  hive  for  the  bees  to  build  their  surplus  honey¬ 
combs  in.  A  filled  section  weighs  about  a  pound. 

5.  Fort.  A  profile  on  a  plane  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of 
the  principal  line  or  trace. 

6.  Math,  a  The  assemblage  of  all  the  elements  common 
to  two  assemblages  ;  as,  the  section  of  two  curves  (which 
is  a  point),  of  two  surfaces  (a  curve),  etc.  b  Any  cut  made 
through  a  plane  from  a  branch  point  of  an  algebraic  func¬ 
tion  to  infinity  and  crossing  neither  itself  nor  any  other  such 
section.  Called  also  coupure. 

7.  The  description  or  representation  of 
anything  as  it  would  appear  if  cut 
through  by  any  intersecting  plane  ;  de¬ 
piction  of  what  is  beyond  a  plane  passing, 
or  supposed  to  pass,  through  an  object ; 
profile.  In  mechanical  drawing,  as  in 
these  illustrations  of  a  cannon,  a  longitu¬ 
dinal  section  (a)  usually  represents  the  ob¬ 
ject  as  cut  through  its  center  lengthwise 
and  vertically  ;  a  cross,  or  transverse,  sec¬ 
tion  (b),  as  cut  crosswise  and  vertically ; 


Section,  7. 


and  a  horizontal  section  (c),  as  cut  through  its  center  hor¬ 
izontally.  Oblique  sections  are  made  at  various  angles.  In 
architecture,  a  vertical  section  is  a  drawing  showing  the  in¬ 
terior,  the  thickness  of  the  walls,  etc.,  as  if  made  on  a  ver¬ 
tical  plane  passed  through  a  building. 

Syn.  —  Portion,  division.  See  part. 
sec'tion  (sSk'shfin),  v.  t.  1.  To  cut  or  separate  into  sec¬ 
tions  ;  to  make  a  section  of. 

2.  To  shade,  as  a  part  of  a  mechanical  drawing,  with 
crosshatching  to  indicate  a  section;  to  represent  in  sections, 
sec'tion  al  (.sgk'slmn-fil),  a.  1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  sec¬ 
tion,  or  distinct  part,  of  a  larger  body  or  territory  ;  local. 
2.  Consisting  of,  or  divided  into,  sections  ;  capable  of  being 
divided  into  sections  ;  as,  a  sectional  (electric)  trolley  wire, 
sectional  boiler,  a  water-tube  boiler.  Now  Rare. 
sec'tion  al  isin  (-Tz’m),  n.  Devotion,  esp.  disproportion¬ 
ate,  to  the  interests  peculiar  to  a  section  of  the  country ; 
sectional  feeling,  spirit,  prejudice,  etc.  U.  S. 
sec'tion  al-ize  (-Iz),  v.  t.  ;-ized  (-Izd) ;  -iz'ing  (-iz'Tng).  To 
make  sectional  :  a  To  divide  according  to  geographical  sec¬ 
tions  or  local  interests.  U.  S.  b  To  make  in,  or  divide  into, 
sections.  —  sec'tion  al-i  za'tion  (-T-za'shwn;  -I-za'slmn), n. 
sec'tor  (sgk'ter;  -t6r),  ft.  [L.,  properly,  a  cutter,  fr. 
secare,  sectum,  to  cut.  See  section.]  1.  Geom.  The  figure 
bounded  by  two  radii  and  the  included  arc  of  a  circle, 
ellipse,  or  other  central  curve.  See  circle,  Tllust. 

2.  A  mathematical  instrument,  consisting  of  two  rulers 
connected  at  one  end  by  a  joint,  and  marked  with  several 
scales,  as  of  equal  parts,  chords,  sines,  tangents,  etc. 

3.  a  An  astronomical  instrument  the  limb  of  which  em¬ 
braces  only  a  portion  of  a  circle,  used  for  measuring  differ¬ 
ences  of  declination  too  great  for  the  compass  of  a  microm¬ 
eter.  When  used  for  measuring  zenith  distances  of  stars, 
it  is  called  a  zenith  sector,  b  An  arc-shaped  attachment 
to  an  equatorial  mounting,  often  used  for  communicating 
the  motion  of  the  driving  clock  to  the  polar  axis. 

4.  Mach.  A  sector  gear. 

sector  of  a  sphere,  or  spherical  sector,  the  9olid  generated  by 
the  revolution  of  the  sector  of  a  circle  about  one  of  its 
radii,  or,  more  rarely,  about  any  straight  line  drawn  in  the 
plane  of  the  sector  through  its  vertex, 
sector  gear.  Mach,  a  A  toothed  device  resembling  a  por¬ 
tion  of  a  gear  w  heel  containing  the  center  bearing  and  a 
part  of  the  rim  with  its  teeth,  b  A  gear  having  such  a  de¬ 
vice  as  its  chief  essential  feature, 
sec'll  lar  (s&k'u-lar),  a.  [ME.  seculer,  OF .seculer,  F.  sS- 
culicr,  L.  saecularis,  fr.  saecidum  a  race,  generation,  age, 
the  times,  the  w’orld.]  1.  Coming  or  observed  once  in  an 
age  or  a  century  ;  as,  a  secular  year. 

2  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  progress  of  ages  or  a  long  period 
of  time ;  living,  occurring  in,  or  lasting  through,  a  long 
process  or  period  ;  aged  ;  centuried  ;  as,  seerdar  oaks. 

3.  Of  or  pert,  to  this  present  world  or  things  not  religious, 
spiritual,  or  holy  ;  relating  to,  or  concerned  with,  temporal, 
as  distinguished  from  eternal,  interests. 

Threatening  to  bind  our  souls  with  secular  chains.  Milton. 

4.  Feel.  Not  bound  by  monastic  vows  or  rules  ;  not  con¬ 
fined  to  a  monastery  or  subject  to  the  rules  of  a  religious 
community  ;  as,  a  secidar  priest;  the  secular  clergy. 

5.  Belonging  to  the  laity  ;  lay  ;  not  clerical.  Obs.  Chaucer. 
Syn.  —  Temporal ;  worldly;  profane.  See  earthly. 
secular  acceleration  (of  the  moon’s  motion),  Astron.,  a  slow 
and  apparent  diminution  in  length  of  the  lunar  month, 
due  to  decreasing  eccentricity  of  the  earth’s  orbit,  and 
amounting  to  about  6"  per  century  by  mathematical  the¬ 
ory,  but  rather  more  than  this  by  actual  observation.  —  s. 
equation,  Astron.,  the  algebraic  or  numerical  expression  for 
the  inequalities  in  the  moon’s  or  a  planet’s  motion  that 
remain  after  the  inequalities  of  a  short  period  have  been 
allowed  for.  —  s.  games,  Rom.  Antiq.,  games  in  honor  of 
gods,  celebrated  at  lon^  irregular  intervals,  for  three  days 
and  nights,  with  sacrifices,  theatrical  shows,  feasting, 
and  singing  of  secular  hymns,  hymns  composed  for,  or 
appropriate  to,  the  occasion.  — s.  perturbation  or  variation. 
Astron.  See  perturbation,  2.  —  b.  vicar.  See  clerk  vicar. 

sec'll  lar.  n.  Eccl.  a  A  secular  ecclesiastic,  as  a  parish 
priest,  b  An  unordained  official  whose  functions  are  con¬ 
fined  to  the  vocal  department  of  the  choir,  c  A  layman. 
sec'U-lar-ism  (-Tz’m),  ft.  1.  State  or  quality  of  being  sec¬ 
ular  ;  a  secular  spirit ;  secularity. 

2.  The  tenets  or  principles  of  secularists, 
sec'u  lar  ist,  ft.  One  who  theoretically  rejects  every  form 
of  religious  faith  and  worship,  and  accepts  only  the  facts 
and  influences  derived  from  the  present  life  ;  also,  one 
who  believes  that  education  and  other  civil  matters  should 
be  managed  without  introducing  any  religious  element, 
sec'll-lar  ist,  a.  Advocating,  or  attached  to,  secularism, 
secu-lar'i-ty  (-ISr'T-tT),  ft.  [Cf.  F.  secularite ,  LL.  saecu - 
laritas.']  State  or  quality  of  being  secular  ;  supreme  atten¬ 
tion  to  things  of  the  present  life  ;  worldliness  ;  secularism. 
sec'U-lar-ize  (s?k'u-ldr-Iz),  V.  t.  ;  -ized  (-Izd) ;  -iz'ing  (-Iz'- 
Tng).  [Cf.  F.  secular  iser.]  To  render  secular ;  specif.:  a 
To  free  or  absolve  from  monastic  vows 
or  rules  ;  as,  to  secularize  a  priest,  b  To  » 

transfer  from  ecclesiastical  to  temporal  r>4  ?  J 

use,  rule,  or  sovereignty,  c  To  make  w  NnI  * 
worldly  or  unspiritual ;  to  exclude  reli¬ 
gious,  ecclesiastical,  or  sacred  matters 
from ;  as,  to  secularize  Sunday,  d  To 
convert  to,  or  imbue  with,  secularism.  — 
sec  U  lar-i-za'tion  (-lar-T-za'shun ;  -I-za'- 
shwn),  ft. 

se'cund  (se'kund  ;  sSk'und  ;  277),  a.  [L. 
secundus  follow  ing  the  current  of  wind  or 
water.  See  second  a  ]  Bot.  Arranged  Sec;'nd 
on  one  side  only  ;  unilateral,  as  flowers  in  0f  Chamxdaph- 
some  racemes,  spikes,  etc.  ne  calyculata. 


se-cre'ta  (s£-kre'td),».p/.  [NL.j 
Physiol.  Products  of  secretion. 

||  se-cre'ta  (s?-kre'td),  n. ;  pi. 
secret .k  (-te).  [LL.  See  se¬ 
cret,  a.]  Liturgies.  =secret,(5. 
se'eret-age  (se'kret-Sj),  n.  [F. 
seertftage.)  Furriery.  The  proc¬ 
ess  of  parroting. 

llse-crd  taire'  (f£-kra'tar')i  n. 

[F.]  A  secretary, 
aec're-tar,  n.  A*  secretary  ;  also, 
a  keeper  of  secrets.  Ohs.  or  Sent. 
Bee  re-ta'ri-an  (sek'rP-ta'rY-dn; 
115),  a.  Secretarial.  Obs. 
Bec're-ta-ry-ship',  n.  See  -ship. 
eecrete.  ^secret,  [rate.  Obs. \ 
se  crete',  n.  Secreted  ;  Bepa-| 
se'cret-false',  a.  Secretly  faith¬ 
less.  Rare.  [.Rare.) 

ae-cre'tion-al.  a.  Secretory.  | 


se'cret-iBt,n.  A  dealer  in  secrets. 

Obs. 

ae  cre-ti'tlouB  (se'krP-tYsh'us). 
«.  Produced  by  secretion, 
se-cre'tiv  Secretive.  Ref.  Sp- 
se-cre'tive  ly.  adv.  of  secre¬ 
tive.  See  ly. 
se'eret-ness,  n.  See  -ness. 
se-cre'to  (sP-kre'tS),  adv.  .  [L>] 
Liturgies.  Secretly, 
se-cre'to-in-hib'i-to-ry.  a.  Phys¬ 
iol.  Checking  secretion, 
se-cre  to-mo'tor,  se-cre/to-mo'- 
to-ry,  a.  Physiol.  Designating 
nerves  which,  when  stimulated, 
influence  the  velocity  and  pres¬ 
sure  of  blood  m  the  vessels  of  a 
gland  and  at  the  same  time  influ¬ 
ence  secretion.  [that  secretes.  | 
se-cre'tor  (sP-kre't5r),  n.  One| 


secretory.  +  secretary. 
se  cre'tum  (sP-k  re'tQm),  n 
[LL.]  A  private  seal, 
secristane-  +  sacristan. 
sect-  Abbr.  Section, 
sect.  n.  [L.  secare,  section,  to 
cut.]  1.  A  cutting  ;  a  scion.  Ohs 
2.  Math.  A*  finite  part  of  a 
straight  line. 

sec-ta'ri-al  (s5k-t5'rY-<Tl  :  115). 
a.  Of.  pertaining  to,  or  denot¬ 
ing.  a  sect  ;  sectarian, 
sec-ta'ri-an-ism  (-dn-Yz’m),  n. 
See -ism.  [also,  a  sect-  Obs. I 
sec'ta-rism,  n.  Sectarianism  ;| 
sec'ta-rist,  n.  A  sectary.  Rare. 
sec'ta-ry  (s£k'td-rY),  a.  Sec¬ 
tarian.  Obs.  or  R. 
sec-ta'tor,  n.  [L.,  fr.  sectari ,  v. 
intens.  fr.  sequi  to  follow.]  A 


follower  ;  a  disciple.  Obs. 
sec'tion-al 'i-ty  (sPk'shun-fil'Y- 
tl),  n-  Sectionalism.  Lal.| 
sec'tion-al-ly.or/r.  of  section- | 
section  bar  A  bar  of  iron  or 
steel  rolled  so  as  to  have  a  defi¬ 
nite  cross  section.  [crotome.| 
section  cutter.  Micros.  A  mi-| 
sec'tion-ize,  v.  t.  To  divide  or 
form  into  sections, 
section  modulus.  =  modulus  of 
a  section,  under  modulus. 
section  paper.  =  plotting  pa¬ 
per.  Eng. 

secti-o-pia-nog'ra-phy  (s5k'- 
s  h  Y-<5-p  1  d-n  5  g'r  d-f  I),  n.  = 
plane  sectioning. 
sect'ism  (sPk'tYz’m),  n.  Devo¬ 
tion  to  a  sect.  Rare. 
sect'ist.n.  A  sectarian.  Obs. or  R. 


sec'ti-un  cle  (sgk'tY-ttp'k’l),  n. 
[After  L.  dim.  words  in  -uncu- 
lus  or  -uncida.')  A  petty  sect.  R. 
sec'tive  (-tYv)," «.  Sectile. 
sect'-mas  ter.  n.  The  leader  of 
a  sect.  Ohs. 

sector,  sectour.  ^  secutor. 
sec'tor-al  (s«?k't(5r-4l),  a.  Of  or 
pertaining  to  a  sector, 
sec'tored  (-tSrd),  a.  See  -ed. 
8ec-to'ri-al  (s  2  k-t  o'r  Y-&  1),  a. 
Zool.  Adapted  for  cutting  ;  car- 
naseial.— n.  A  carnassial  tooth, 
sector  wheel,  -  sector  gear  a 
sec'troid  (sPk'troid),  n.  Math. 
See  groin,  n.,2  b. 
sectnre.  -f  secutor. 
sect'wise  (sSkt'wYz'),  a.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  sects, 
sec'u-bate,  v.  t.  [L.,  secubare .] 


To  lie  by  one’s  self.  Obs. 
sec'u-lar-ly,  adv .  of  secular. 
sec'u-lar-ness,  n.  See  ness. 
secularty,  n.  [LL.  saecularitas  ] 
Lay  rule.  Ohs. 

8ec'u-lum.  Var.  of  SiECULUM. 
sec  un-da'ri-us  (sfk'wn-da'rY 
us),  n.  (LL.,  an  ecclesiastic  next 
below  the  abbot  ]  A  lay  vicar, 
secondary  secondary. 
se-ctm'date  (sS-kOn'datl,  v.  t. 
[L.  seevndatus ,  p.  p.  oi  se cvn- 
dare  to  direct  favorably.]  To 
make  prosperous.  R.  —  sec'un- 
da'tion  (sfck'un-da'shuDbn.  R. 
secunde.  +  second. 
Se-cun'di-an  (sf-kfin'dY-dn),  n. 
Eccl.  Hist.  A  follower  of  Secun¬ 
dus,  a  dualistic  Gnostic  of  the 
2d  century. 


ale,  senate,  cSre,  Sim,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofa  ;  eve,  Svent,  6nd,  recent,  maker;  ice,  Ill;  old,  ftbey,  orb,  6dd,  soft,  connect;  use,  unite,  urn,  up,  circus,  menu; 

|]  Foreign  Word.  t  Obsolete  Variant  of.  +  combined  with.  =  equals. 


SECUNDIFLOROUS 


1911 


SEE 


gec'un-dine  (s8k'fin-din  ;  -din  ;  277),  ».  [Cf .  F.  secondin'..] 

1.  Bot.  The  second  coat,  or  integument,  of  an  ovule, 
within  the  primine,  and  investing  the  nucellus. 

2.  [Cf.  F.  secondin' s. ]  The  afterbirth  ;  —  chiefly  in  pi. 
se  cun  do-gen'i  ture  (se-kQn'do-jgu'I-^r),  n.  [L.  secun- 

dus  second  +  gtnitura  a  begetting,  generation.]  1.  State 
of  being  the  second  born,  esp.  among  sons. 

2.  The  right  or  system  by  which  inheritance  belongs  to 
the  second  son  ;  also,  a  property  or  possession  so  inherited, 
se-cure'  (se-kur'),  a.  [L.  securus ;  se-  without  -}-  cura 
care.  See  cure  care  ;  cf.  sure,  a.)  1.  Free  from  fear, 
care,  or  anxiety  ;  easy  in  mind ;  not  feeling  suspicion  or 
distrust;  confident.  “Secure  of  soul.”  Dryden. 

2.  Overconfident ;  incautious  ;  careless. 

3.  Confident  in  opinion  ;  not  feeling,  or  without  reason  to 
feel,  doubt ;  certain  ;  sure  ;  as,  secure  of  a  welcome. 

4.  Not  exposed  to  danger  ;  safe  ;  as,  secure  from  foes. 

5.  Free  from  uncertainty  of  occurrence,  result,  execution, 
etc. ;  assured  ;  sure  ;  certain  ;  as,  a  secure  victory. 

6.  In  safe  keeping  or  possession  ;  secured. 


7.  So  strong,  stable,  or  firm  as  to  insure  safety  ;  safe. 
Syn.  —  Undisturbed,  easy ;  confident.  See  safe. 
80-cure',  v.  t.  ;  se-cured'  (se-kurd');  se-cur'ing  (-kur'ing). 

1.  To  free  from  care,  fear,  or  anxiety.  Obs. 

2.  To  relieve  from  apprehensions  of,  or  exposure  to,  dan¬ 
ger  ;  to  guard  ;  protect ;  make  safe. 

3.  To  put  beyond  hazard  of  losing  or  of  not  receiving  ;  to 
assure  ;  insure  ;  as,  to  secure  a  debt  by  a  mortgage. 

It  secures  its  possessor  of  eternal  happiness.  T.  Dick. 

4.  To  make  fast ;  to  close  or  confine  effectually  ;  as,  to  se¬ 
cure  a  prisoner,  a  door,  the  hatches  of  a  ship. 

5-  To  get  possession  of  ;  to  make  one’s  self  secure  of;  to 
acquire  certainly  ;  as,  to  secure  an  estate. 

6.  To  pledge  ;  to  assure.  Obs. 

Syn.  —  See  insure. 
secure  arms,  Mil.,  a  command  and  a  position  in  the  manual 
of  arms,  used  in  wet  weather  to  guard  the  firearm  from  be¬ 
coming  wet.  In  the  United  States  service  the  piece  is 
held  in  the  right,  sometimes  the  left,  hand  at  the  balance, 
barrel  down  (or  up  in  the  cavalry),  sloping  downward  and 
tp  the  front.  The  right  hand  is  supported  against  the 
right  hip,  the  upper  arm  against  the  stock. 

86-cure',  V.  i.  To  be  fastened  or  secured  ;  to  fasten. 
se-CU'ri-ty  (se-ku'rT-tT),  n.  ;  pi.  -ties  (-tTz).  [L.  Securitas: 
cf.  F.  security.  See  secure  ;  cf.  surety.]  1.  Condition  or 
quality  of  being  secure  ;  secureness.  Specif.  :  a  Freedom 
from  fear,  anxiety,  or  care  ;  confidence  of  power  or  safety  ; 
hence,  assurance  ;  certainty,  b  Freedom  from  risk,  dan¬ 
ger,  harm,  or  the  like  ;  safety 

We  should  have  no  security  for  our  trade.  Sudft. 
2  That  which  secures  or  makes  safe  ;  protection  ;  guard  ; 
defense.  Specif. :  a  Something  given,  deposited, 
pledged,  to  make  secure,  or  certain,  the  fulfillment  of  an 
obligation,  the  payment  of  a  debt,  etc.;  property  given  or 
serving  to  render  secure  the  enjoyment  or  enforcement  of 
a  right ;  surety  ;  pledge  ;  as,  the  security  is  poor,  b  One 
who  becomes  surety  for  another,  or  engages  himself  for 
the  performance  of  another’s  obligation  ;  a  surety. 

3.  Specif.  :  An  evidence  of  debt  or  of  property,  as  a  bond, 
stock  certificate,  or  other  instrument,  etc.  ;  a  document 
giving  the  holder  the  right  to  demand  and  receive  property 
not  in  his  possession.  Securities  are:  personal,  giving  a 
claim  against  a  particular  person  ;  on  property,  giving  a  lien 
or  claim  on  property,  which  may  be  specified,  the  security 
then  being  termed  specific,  or  may  be  designated  in  a  gen¬ 
eral  way  so  that  the  identity  of  the  property  is  subject  to 
change,  the  security  then  being  shifting  or  floating  ;  and  of 
various  other  kinds  disclosed  by  their  names,  as  corporation, 
trustee,  or  government  securities,  etc. 

Syn.  —  Protection,  defense,  guard,  shelter,  safety;  cer¬ 
tainty,  ease,  confidence ;  surety,  pledge,  bail, 
sedan'  (se-dSn'),  7i.,  or  sedan 
Chair.  [Said  to  be  named  from  . 

Sedan ,  in  France,  where  first ! 
made  or  U3ed.]  A  portable  chair  i 

or  covered  vehicle  for  carrying  a  i1;)  I  l 
single  person,  usually  borne  on 
poles  by  two  men.  They  were 
formerly  much  used  in  England. 

They  are  still  used  at  the  bathing  \ 

F laces  of  Bath  in  England  and 
sclil  in  Austria;  and  simi¬ 
lar  chairs,  carried  on  the  = 
shoulders  of  two  or  more  ^=aw«r3 
bearers,  are  used  in  China. 
ae-date'(se-dat'),  a.  [ L.sedatus , 
p.  p.  of  sedare ,  sedatum ,  to  allay, 
calm,  causative  of  sedere  to  sit. 

See  sit.]  Undisturbed  by  pas¬ 
sion  or  caprice;  calm;  composed;  staid;  as,  a  sedate  mind. 
Syn.  —  Settled,  quiet,  tranquil,  still,  serene,  unruffled, 
contemplative,  sober,  serious.  See  decorous. 

—  se  date'ly,  adv.  —  se-date'ness,  n. 
sed'a-tive  (sSd'd-tTv),  a.  [Cf.  F.  sedatif.]  Tending  to 
calm,  moderate,  or  tranquilize ;  specif.,  Med .,  allaying 
irritability  and  irritation  ;  assuaging  pain, 
sedative  salt,  Old  Med.  Chem .,  boric  acid, 
sed'a-tive,  n.  A  sedative  agent ;  Med.,  a  remedy  which  al¬ 
lays  irritability,  irritation,  and  irritative  activity  or  pain. 
Sed  en-ta'ri-a  (sSd'£n-ta'rT-d ;  115),  n.  pi.  [NL.  See 


sedentary.]  Zodl.  a  An  order  of  polychaetous  annelids 
devoid  of  a  protrusible  pharynx  and 
of  jaws  and  teeth.  The  parapodia 
are  reduced  on  the  posterior  seg¬ 
ments  and  usually  without  cirri,  and 
branchiae,  if  present ,  are  usually 
confined  to  the  anterior  end.  Dis¬ 
ting.  from  Errantia.  b  A  group  of 
spiders  containing  those  which  spin 
a  web  and  he  in  wait  for  their  prey 
to  become  entangled, 
sed'en  ta-ry  (sed'£n-ta-rT),  a.  [L. 
sedentarius ,  fr.  sedere  to  sit ;  cf.  F. 
sedentaire.  SeeSEDENT.]  1.  Sitting; 
as,  a  sedentary  posture.  Rare. 

2.  Stationary;  settled;  staying  in 
one  or  the  same  place ;  not  migra¬ 
tory  ;  as,  sedentary  birds  or  Indians. 

3.  Accustomed  to  sit  much  or  long ; 
as,  a  sedentary  man. 

4.  Inactive  ;  motionless  ;  sluggish  ; 
also,  calm;  tranquil.  Rare.  Milton. 

5  Characterized  by,  or  requiring, 
much  sitting  ;  —  opposed  to  active  ; 
as,  a  sedentary  employment  or  life. 

6.  Caused  by  long  sitting  or  inac¬ 
tivity.  Obs. 

7.  Zobl.  Permanently  attached,  as 
an  oyster  or  barnacle, 
sedentary  soil,  soil  remaining  on  the  rock  by  whose  decay  it 
was  formed.  — b.  spider,  a  spider  of  the  Sedentaria. 

sedge  (sgj),  n.  A  flock  of  herons. 

sedge,  n.  [ME.  segge,  AS.  secy  ;  akin  to  LG.  segge  ;  —  prob. 
named  from  its  bladelike  appearance,  and  akin  to  L.  secare 
to  cut,  E.  saw  a  cutting  instrument ;  cf.  Ir.  seisg,  W.  hesg. 
Cf.  saw  the  instrument.]  1.  a  Any  cyperaceous  plant  of 
the  genus  Carcx ,  the  species  of  which  are  grasslike  herbs, 
often  growing  in  dense  tufts  in  marshy  places.  See  Carex. 
b  Hence;  by  extension,  any  other  cyperaceous  plant. 

2.  Angling.  A  kind  of  artificial  fly. 

sedge  warbler.  A  small  warbler  (Acrocephalus  phragmitis) 
which  breeds  amon^  reeds  and  sedges  in  Europe  and  Asia 
and  winters  in  Africa.  It  is  rusty  brownish  above,  with 
dark  centers  to  the  feathers,  and  buffy  white  below.  Its 
song  is  loud  and  sweet  and  often  uttered  at  night, 
sedg'y  (sgj'T),  a.  1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  sedge.  Rare. 

2.  Overgrown  or  fringed  with  sedge. 

SO-dil'i-a  (se-dTl'T-d),  7i.  pi.  ;  sing,  sedile  (-di'le).  [L.,  pi. 

of  sedile  seat.]  Reel.  Seats  in  the  chancel  near  the  altar 
for  the  officiating  clergy  during  intervals  of  service,  usually 
three  in  number  and  in  English  churches  almost  always 
niches  or  recesses,  in  the  south  wall. 

86d'i  ment  (sed'T-ment),  n.  [F.  sediment,  L.  sedimentum 
a  settling,  fr.  sedere  to  sit.  See  sit.]  1.  The  matter  which 
settles  to  the  bottom  from  a  liquid  ;  settlings  ;  lees  ;  dregs. 
2.  Geol.  Material,  or  a  mass  of  it,  deposited,  as  by  water. 

—  sed  i  men'tal  (-mSn'tal),  a. 

sed  i-men'ta-ry  (-mSn'td-rl),  a.  [Cf.  F.  sedimentaire.]  Of, 
pert,  to,  formed  by,  or  containing,  sediment, 
sedimentary  rocks,  Geol..  rocks  formed  of  sediment,  me¬ 
chanical  or  chemical ;  as.  esp. :  (1)  Clastic  rocks,  as  con¬ 
glomerate,  sandstone,  ana  shalet  formed  of  fragments  of 
other  rock  transported  from  their  sources  and  deposited. 
(2)  Rocks  formed  by  simple  precipitation  from  solution,  as 
rock  salt,  or  of  secretions  of  organisms,  as  most  limestone, 
sed  i  men  ta'tion  (-mSn-ta'shftn),  n.  Act  or  process  of  de¬ 
positing  sediment. 

so-di'tion  (se-dTsh'tfn),  n.  [ME.  sedicioun,  OF.  sedition, 
F.  sedition ,  fr.  L.  seditio,  originally,  a  going  aside ;  hence, 
an  insurrectionary  separation  ;  se-,  sed-,  aside  itio  a 
going,  fr.  ire,  Hum,  to  go.  Cf.  issue.]  1.  A  commotion, 
or  the  raising  of  a  commotion,  in  a  state,  not  amounting 
to  an  insurrection  ;  conduct  tending  to  treason,  but  with¬ 
out  an  overt  act ;  excitement  of  discontent  against  the  gov¬ 
ernment,  or  of  resistance  to  lawful  authority. 

2.  Dissension;  division;  schism.  Obs. 

Syn.  — Sedition,  treason.  Sedition  is  conduct  which 
tends  to  treason,  but  which  falls  short  of  it  for  want  of  an 
overt  act.  See  rebellion,  factious. 

se  di'tlon-a-ry  (-a-rT),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  sedition ; 
seditious.  —  n.  An  inciter  or  promoter  of  sedition, 
se  dl'tlous  (se-dish'fts),  a.  [L.  seditiosus:  cf.  F.  sSditieux.] 

1.  Of,  pertaining  to,  of  the  nature  of,  or  tending  to  excite, 
sedition  ;  as,  seditious  strife  ;  seditious  words. 

2.  Disposed  to  arouse,  or  take  part  in,  sedition  ;  turbulent ; 
factious  ;  guilty  of  sedition  ;  as,  seditious  citizens. 

Syn.  — See  factious. 

—  se-di'tiousdy,  adv.  —  se-di'tious-ness,  n. 
se-duce'  (se-dus'),  v.  t. ;  se-duced'  (se-dust/) ;  se-duc'ing 

(-dus'Tng).  [L.  seducere ,  seductum  ;  se-  aside  -f-  ducere  to 
lead.  See  duke.]  1.  To  lead  aside  or  astray,  esp.  from  the 
path  of  rectitude  or  duty  ;  to  entice  to  evil ;  to  corrupt. 

For  me,  the  gold  of  France  did  not  seduce.  Shak. 
2.  Specif.,  to  induce  to  surrender  chastity. 

Syn.  —  Tempt,  mislead,  decoy,  inveigle.  See  allure. 
se  duce'ment  (se-dus'ment),  n.  1.  A  seducing  ;  seduction. 
2.  The  means  employed  to  seduce,  as  flattery  or  promises, 
se-due'er  (se-dus'er),  n.  One  that  seduces;  specif.,  one 
who  induces  a  woman  to  surrender  her  chastity. 


( Amphitrite  onmta). 
b  branchiae  ;  c  Cirri  ; 
a  Ventral  Shields ;  t 
Tori. 


se-duc'tlon  (se-duk'sh«ii),  n.  [L.  seductio :  cf.  F.  seduc¬ 
tion.  See  seduce.]  1.  Act  of  seducing  ;  enticement,  esp. 
to  wrongdoing;  specif.,  the  offense  of  inducing  a  woman 
to  surrender  her  chastity. 

2.  That  which  seduces,  or  is  adapted  to  seduce  ;  means  of 
corrupting ;  now,  also,  without  evil  implication,  allure¬ 
ment  ;  attraction  ;  as,  the  seductioiis  of  wealth  or  art. 
se  duc'tive  (-tiv),  a.  Tending  to  seduce  ;  alluring  ;  tempt¬ 
ing  ;  attractive  ;  as,  a  seductive  offer. 

How  seductive  is  the  influence  of  example  Sir  IT.  Hamilton. 

—  se-duc'tive-ly,  adv.  —  se-duc'tive-ness,  n. 
se-du'li-ty  (s£-du'li-ti),  n.  [L.  sedulitas.  See  sedulous.] 

Quality  or  state  of  being  sedulous.  Now  Rare. 
sed'u-lous  (sSdMj-lfts),  a.  [L.  sedulus,  fr.  sedulo  busily, 
zealously,  prop.,  in  good  earnest ;  se-  without,  aside  from 
-\-dolo,  abl.  of  dolus  guile,  fraud.]  Diligent  in  application 
or  pursuit ;  constant,  steady,  and  persevering  in  endeavors 
to  effect  an  object ;  persistent;  busy;  steadily  industrious. 
Syn .  —  Assiduous,  diligent,  industrious,  laborious,  unre¬ 
mitting,  untiring,  unwearied,  persevering.  See  busy. 

—  sed'u  lous-ly,  adv.  —  sed'u  Ions  ness,  n. 

Se'dum  (se'dum),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  L.  sedum  liouseleek.]  Bot. 

An  immense  genus  of  crassulaceous  herbs,  widely  distrib¬ 
uted  in  temperate  and  northern  regions.  They  have  fleshy, 
often  tufted  stems,  and  cymose  yellow,  white,  or  pink  te- 
tramerous  or  pentamerous  flowers,  the  stamens  twice  as 
many  as  the  petals.  S.  acre  is  the  English  wall  pepper; 

8.  telephium,  the  orpine. 

Most  of  them  are  called 
s/ojiecrop.  Also  [/.c.J,  a 
plant  of  this  genus, 
see  (se),  n.  [ME.  se.see, 

OF.  sie,  sied,  fr.  L.  se¬ 
dere  to  sit.  See  sit.] 

1.  A  seat ;  esp.,  a  seat  of 
power  ;  a  throne.  Obs. 

2  Eccl.  a  The  official  Sedum  (S  acre). 

chair  or  throne  of  a  bishop  ;  cathedra.  Obs.  b  The  church 
containing  the  cathedra  ;  cathedral.  Obs.  c  The  seat  or 
center  of  the  power  or  authority  of  a  bishop,  whether  of  or¬ 
dinary  or  of  higher  rank  (archbishop,  pope,  etc.) ;  the  dio¬ 
cesan  center;  hence,  the  rank,  office,  power,  authority,  etc., 
of  a  bishop  (in  the  case  of  Rome,  the  Pope  or  papal  court) ; 
the  jurisdiction  (diocese,  province,  etc.)  of  a  bishop, 
see  (se),  v.  t.  ;  jrret.  saw  (s6)  ;  p.  p.  seen  (sen)  ;  p.  pr.  dc 
vb.  ?i.  see'ing.  [ME.  see7i,  sen,  seo7i,  AS.  seon.  akin  to 
OFries.  sia,  D.  zien,  OS.  &  OHG.  sehati,  G.  sehen ,  Icel.  sjd, 
Sw.  se,  Dan.  see,  Goth.  saiJiwan,  and  prob.  to  L.  sequi  to 
follow  (and  so  originally  meaning,  to  follow'  with  the  eyes), 
Gr.  eneadai,  Skr.  sac.  Cf.  sight,  sue  to  follow.]  1.  To  per¬ 
ceive  by  the  eye  ;  to  have  knowledge  of  the  existence  and 
apparent  qualities  of  by  the  organs  of  sight ;  to  examine 
with  the  eyes  ;  to  behold  ;  descry  ;  view'  ;  observe ;  inspect. 

2.  To  perceive  by  mental  vision  ;  to  form  an  idea  or  con¬ 
ception  of ;  to  note  with  the  mind  ,  to  observe ;  discern ; 
distinguish  ;  understand  ;  comprehend. 

Jesus  saw  that  he  answered  discreetly.  Mark  xii  34. 

3.  To  take  care  or  heed  ;  to  bring  about ;  effect;  provide; 
make  sure  ;  — followed  by  a  clause  introduced  by  that  (ex¬ 
pressed  or  implied).  Cf.  look,  v.  6. 

See  thou  say  nothing  to  any  man  Mark  i.  44. 

4.  To  w'atch  over ;  to  guard  ;  as,  God  you  see.  Obs. 

5.  To  accompany  in  person  ;  to  escort  ;  to  wait  upon  ;  as, 
to  see  one  home  ;  to  see  one  aboard  the  cars. 

6.  To  have  an  interview  w  ith  ;  esp.,  to  make  a  call  upon  ; 
to  visit ;  as,  to  go  to  see  a  friend. 

7.  To  meet  or  associate  with ;  to  receive  a  call  from ;  to 
receive ;  hence,  to  have  knowledge  or  experience  of ;  as, 
he  refused  to  see  anybody  ;  to  see  service. 

Verily,  verily,  I  say  unto  you,  if  a  man  keep  my  saying,  he 
shall  never  see  death.  John  viii.  51. 

8.  To  interview'  or  consult  in  order  to  influence,  esp.  im¬ 
properly,  as  in  order  to  bribe.  Coiloq. 

9.  To  learn  or  discover  by  observation  or  experience  ;  to 
ascertain  ;  as,  he  wished  to  see  if  it  were  so. 

10.  In  poker  and  similar  games  at  cards,  to  meet  (a  bet), 
or  to  equal  the  bet  of  (a  player),  by  staking  the  same  sum. 
Syn.  — See,  look.  To  see  is  to  perceive  with  the  eyes, 
whether  with  or  without  voluntary  attention ;  to  look, 
w’hich  always  implies  volition,  is  to  direct  the  eyes  in  order 
to  see.  See  gaze,  scan,  seem. 

to  have  seen  one’s,  or  its,  best  days,  to  have  passed  one’s  or  its 
acme  ;  to  be  now  on  the  decline  or  wane.  —  to  see  a  wolf,  to 
lose  one’s  voice,  permanently  or  temporarily  ;  — from  an 
ancient  belief  that  for  a  man  to  see  a  wolf  before  the  wolf 
saw  him  caused  dumbness.  —  to  s.  out.  a  To  see,  hear,  par¬ 
ticipate  in,  etc.,  to  the  end  ;  to  fill  out ;  complete. 

They  are  all  in  for  it  together,  and  must  see  it  out.  T.  Hughes. 
b  To  outdo  or  surpass.  Coiloq.  c  To  outlive.  Scot.  &  Dial. 
Eng.  —  to  s.  service,  Mil.,  to  serve  as  a  soldier  or  sailor  in 
time  of  war  ;  hence,  to  be  put  to  hard  use  or  wear. —  to  s. 
stars,  to  see  flashes  of  light,  like  stars,  as  from  concussion  of 
the  head.  Coiloq.  —  to  s.  the  back  of,  to  get  rid  of.  -  to  8. 
the  elephant,  to  see  the  chief  sights,  esp.  those  of  dubious 
or  disreputable  character ;  —  from  the  elephant’s  being  the 
chief  exhibit  of  a  circus,  menagerie,  or  the  like.  Slang , 
(J.  S.  —  to  s.  the  light,  to  come  into  the  light ;  hence,  to  come 
into  the  world  or  into  public  notice ;  to  be  made  public  or 
published;  as,  his  book  never  saw  the  light,  —  to  s.  (one) 
through,  to  help,  watch,  or  guard  (one)  to  the  end. 


se  cun  di-flo'rous  (-flo'r/Y*),  a. 
Bot.  Having  the  flowers  secund. 
se'cund-ly,  adv.  Bot.  In  a  se¬ 
cund  manner  ;  unilaterally, 
f)  se-cun'do  (8$-k  Qn'do),  adv. 
[L.]  Secondly. 

se  cun  do-pri^ma-ry/i  Between 
primary  and  secondary. 

||  se-cuh'dumLdfim),  prep.  [L  ] 
According  to.  -  se-cun'dum 
ar'tem,  according  to  art,  rule, 
or  science.  —  8.  le'gem  (  le'jem), 
according  to  law.  —  s.  ma'jus 
(o/  ma'gis)  et  mi'nus  [LL  ].  ac¬ 
cording  to  more  and  less;  quan¬ 
titatively.  —  8.  nar-tu'ram,  ac¬ 
cording  to  nature  ;  naturally.  — 
s.  or'di-nem,  according  to,  or  in, 
order;  orderly.  —  s  quid,  lit., 
according  to  something;  in  some 
(one)  respect  only.  —  s.  re'gu- 
lam  (rgg'fl-lfiin),  according  to 
rule.  —  8.  veri-ta'tem  (vgr'Y- 
ta'tCm),  according  to  truth. 
Se-cun'dus  ( s?-k fin'd tfs).  Bib. 
secunnl.  sbacunny. 
se-cur'a-ble  (BS-kQr'd-b’l)t  a. 
See  able. 

se-cur'ance  (-*lns),  n.  [ secure  -f 


-awce.]  Assurance.  Obs. 

se-cure'ful,  a.  Protecting.  Obs. 
se  cure'! y.adn  of  secure. 
se-cure'ment.  v.  a  Security. 
Obs.  b  Act  of  securing.  Bare. 
8e-cure'ne88,  u.  See  -n  ess. 
se-cur'er  (sf-kfir'Sr),  n.  One 
that  secures. 

Sec  u-rif'er-a  (sek'Cl-rYf'Sr-d), 
n.  j>l.  [NL. ;  L.  securis ax  +  ferre 
to  hear.]  Syn.  of  Serrifera.  — 
se-cu'ri-fer  (s?-ku'rY-f?r),  n  — 
sec  u-rif'er  ous  (.8  e  k'fl-rT  f'5  r- 
us).  a. 

se-cu'ri-form  ( 6e-ku 'rl-f orm  ),a . 
[L.  securis  ax,  hatchet.]  Shaped 
like  an  ax  or  hatchet, 
se-cu'ri-tan.  n.  One  who  be¬ 
lieve*  himself  secure.  Obs. 
Se-cu'rl  ties  Bill  (sf-kn'rY-tYz). 
Eng.  Hist.  A  bill  proposed  by 
Charles  II  in  1(179  to  preserve 
the  rights  of  the  Duke  of  York 
while  restraining  his  powers  as 
prospective  sovereign, 
se-cu'ri-ties  com'pa-ny  (sf=-ku'- 
rY-tTz).  A  holding  company. 
Becurly  *t*  sickkki.y. 

||  se-cu'ru8  Ju'dl-cat  or'bis  ter- 


ra'rum.  (L.)  The  sure  world 

judges  or  decides.  St.  Augustine. 
secutor,  n.  [See  executor.] 
An  executor.  Ohs. 

||  se-cu'tor  (sr-ku'ttfr),  w.  [I,.] 
A  kind  of  light-armeu  gladiator 
who  fought  with  the  retiarius. 
secy.  Abbr.  Secretary, 
sed.  j*  sad,  seed. 
sed.  Ohs  pret.  of  see. 

Sed'a-da  (s?d'd-dd).  D.  Bib. 

Se  dan'  black  (sP-dftn').  A 
black  pigment  formed  on  fabric 
by  action  of  ferrous  sulphate  on 
woad,  logwood,  and  sumac, 
sedan  chair.  =  sedan. 
Se-da'rim  (sf-d  a'rYm),  n.  pi. 
[NHeb.  seddrim,  pi.  of  sidiir 
order,  j  See  Misiina  d. 
se  date',r. /.  To  compose.  R.— 
se-da'tion(sf1-da'shwn ).  n.  ft. 
8ed'a-tiv-  Sedative.  Rcf.Sp . 
Bede  +  seed. 

sede.  d*  said,  pret.  &  p.p.  of  say. 
sede.  Aphetic  for  proceed.  Obs. 
sedeane.  +  subdean. 

|  Sed  e  ci'as  (sPd'f-sI'rtsL  Bib. 

se  de  fen-den'do(d5f/en-d?n'- 
I  do).  [L.]  Defending  himself. 


sedeful.  sideful. 

Se'de-i  (se'df-Y  ).  D.  Bib. 
se'dent  (sS'd^nt),  a.  [L.  sedens , 
-rntis,  p.  pr.l  Sitting  ;  quiet, 
sed'en-ta-rl-ly  (sed-'V  n-til-rY-lY), 
adv.  of  SEDENTARY, 
sed'en-ta-ri-ness.  n.  See -ness. 
sed  en-ta'tion  (-t  ii's  h  u  n),  n. 
The  pursuit  or  attainment  of  a 
sedentary  mode  of  life, 
seder.  *f  ceda  r. 

Se'der  (sa'd?r),  n.  JHeh  se- 
der.\ it.,  order.division.l  The  Jew¬ 
ish  home  festival  or  service,  on 
the  first  night  of  the  Passover(re- 
peated  by  some  on  the  second), 
se-de'runt  (sf-de'runt).  n.  [L., 
they  sat.]  A  sitting,  session,  or 
meeting.  Chiefly  Scots  Law. 

||  se'des  im  pe'di-ta  (se'dez  Ym- 
p6d'Y-td).  [LL  ]  Eccl.  A  see 
with  an  incumbent  who  cannot 
exercise  his  functions. 

||  se'deB  va'cans  (va'k&nz). 
[LL.]  A  vacant  see. 

Sed'e-ur  (sPd'P-Or).  D.  Bib. 

I!  se'de  va-can'te.  [LL.]  The 
seat,  or  see,  being  vacant, 
sede  wale.  setwall. 


sedge  bird.  The  sedge  warbler, 
sedged  (sgjd),  a.  Made  of,  or 
covered  with,  sedge.  [£/.,$. I 
sedge  hen.  Clapper  rail.  Local,] 
Sedgely  curse.  An  old  impreca¬ 
tion,  usually  recorded  as  :  “  The 
fiend  ride  through  him  booted 
and  spurred,  with  a  scythe  at 
his  back. ”  Obs.  [ver. I 

sedge 'sil  ver,  ».  See  fish  sil-| 
sedge  wren.  The  sedge  warbler. 
Local,  Eng.  [so  much  for  this.] 
||  sedhaechac'te-nus.  [L.]  But| 
sed'ia  (sed'yd),  u.  [It.,  chair.] 
A  sedan  chair.  Ohs. 
sedicioun.  sedition. 
se  dig'i-tate.  se-dig'i-tat/ed  (sP- 
dYj'Y-tat, -tat'ed),  a.  =  sex  dig¬ 
itate.  [sedilia.I 

se-di'le  (se-dT'le),  w  ,  sing,  of  I 
sed'l-ment  ed.  a.  Deposited  as 
sediment,  [and  Sedition  Acts.  I 
Sedition  Act  or  Law.  See  Alien  | 
se-di'tion-iBt,  n.  A  seditionnry. 
se-di'ti-ose',  a.  [L.  seditiosus.] 
Seditious.  Obs. 

Sed'ley,  Amelia  (itfd'lY).  One 
of  the  two  heroines  of  Thack¬ 
eray’s  “  Vanity  Fair.”  She  is  a 


good,  but  rather  weak  and  com¬ 
monplace,  woman,  a  marked 
contrast  to  Becky  Sharp.  Her 
first  husband  is  George  Osborne, 
her  second  is  Major  Dobbin. 
Iler  brother.  Jos  Sedley,  is  a  fat, 
vain,  lazy,  epicurean  India  offi¬ 
cial  who  falls  a  victim  to  Becky 
Sharp’s  wiles.  TSkidlitz. I 

Sed'litz  (sSd'lYts).  Var.  of| 
sedociusly,r/f/u.  Sedulously.  Obs. 
sedrisse.  Obs.  pi.  of  cedar. 
se-duce'a-ble,  a.  See -able. 
se-duc'i-ble  (sf-dtls'Y-b’l ),  a. 
See  -able.  Tp.  pr.| 

se-duc'ing-ly,  adv.  of  seducing,] 
seducioun.  f  sedition,  strife, 
se-du'eive  (sf-dfi'sYv),  a.  Se¬ 
ductive.  Rare. 

se-duct'.  tv  t.  To  seduce.  Obs. 
86-duc'tiv.  Seductive.  Ref.  Sp- 
se-duc'tor  (sf-dfik'ter),  n.'  [L.j 
A  seducer.  [who  seduces. I 
se-duc'treB8(-tr?s),u.  A  woman | 
sedull.  ^  schedule. 
sedur.  d*  cedar. 
sedyr.  ^  cider. 
see.  (one  is  to  see.  7?.| 

see, a.  That  which  is  seen;  whatj 


food,  foot :  out,  oil ;  chair  ;  go_;  sing,  iijk  ;  then,  thin ;  nature,  verdure  (250) ;  K  =  ch  in  G.  icli,  ach  (144) ;  boN  ;  yet ;  7.I1  =  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Guide. 

Full  explanations  of  Abbreviations,  Signs,  etc.,  Immediately  precede  the  Vocabulary. 
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see  (se),  v.  i.  1.  To  have  the  power  of  sight ;  to  possess  or 
employ  the  sense  of  vision ;  as,  he  sees  distinctly. 

Whereas  I  was  blind,  now  I  see.  John  ix.  25. 

2.  To  have  intellectual  sight  or  understanding ;  to  know  ; 
discern  ;  —  often  followed  by  a  preposition  ;  as,  to  see 
through  or  into ,  to  comprehend  thoroughly  ;  to  penetrate. 

Many  sagucious  persons  will  find  us  out,  and  see  through 
all  our  fine  pretensions.  Tillotson. 

3.  To  be  attentive  ;  to  take  care  ;  —  usually  with  to,  to 
take  care  about ;  to  look  after  ;  as,  to  see  to  the  house. 

4-  To  look.  Obs.,  exc.  imper.  or  interj.:  Look  !  behold  !  lo  ! 

5.  To  see  each  other  ;  to  meet.  Obs.  Shak. 

6-  To  appear  ;  seem.  Obs. 

Let  me  see  and  let  us  see  are  used  to  indicate  reflection, 
or  to  introduce  some  act  of  consideration  or  reflection, 
to  see  about  a  thing,  to  pay  attention  to  or  consider  it. —  to 
a.  into,  or  through,  a  millstone,  to  see  into,  or  through,  a  dif¬ 
ficult  matter.  Colloq.  —  to  s.  on,  to  look  at.  Obs.  ‘‘She  was 
full  more  blissful  on  to  see."  Chaucer.  —  to  s.  to.  a  To  look 
at ;  behold  ;  view.  Obs.  Josh.  xxii.  10.  b  See  def.  3,  above, 
seed  (sed),  n. ;  pi.  seed  or  seeds  (sedz).  [ME.  seed,  sed, 
AS.  said ,  fr.  sawnn  to  sow  ;  akin  to  D.  zaad  seed,  G.  saat, 
Icel.  sa$,  sse&i,  Goth,  manas^  seed  of  men,  world.  See 
sow  to  scatter  seed;  cf.  colza.]  1.  a  Bot.  A  fertilized 
and  ripened  ovule.  It  is  primarily 
the  embryo  sporophyte  in  a  resting 
sta^e,  which  may  develop  by  germi¬ 
nation.  Most  seeds  have  a  single 
integument  (testa),  some  two  (testa 
and  endopleura),  derived  from  the 
outer  coating  of  the  ovule,  thus 
being  morphologically  a  remnant  of  Seed.  A  Anatropous 
the  megasporangium.  The  embryo  Seed  of  Violet,  en- 
is  usually  well  developed  when  the  larged.  Ji  Same  in  Ver- 
seed  ripens.  It  is  often  surrounded  ^,cal  Section  ;  c  Cotyle- 
by  a  nutritive  tissue  (endosperm)  dons,  c«  Hypocotyl  ; 
representing  the  gametophyte  of  the  fn„; .  j  1  Hl' 

parent  plant.  Sometimes  part  of  lum  ’  Kapne 
the  nucellus  may  persist  a.8  peris  perm.  The  seed  may  also 
develop  subsidiary  appendages  (aril,  arillode.  caruncle, 
etc.).  The  position  and  mode  of  attachment  of  the  seed  in 
the  fruit  are  often  of  classificatory  importance  (see  anat- 
bopous,  orthotropous,  c ampylotropods).  The  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  megaspores  into  seed  structures  characterizes 
the  highest  plants,  which  are  on  this  account  grouped 
a 8  the  phylum  Spermatophyta.  See  ovule,  1,  germination, 

1.  embryo,  2.  b  Popularly,  any  small  seedlike  fruit,  as  a 
dandelion  seed  (achene) ;  grass  seed  (caryopsis) ;  beet  seed 
(utricle),  etc. 

2.  Agric.  Any  propagative  portion  of  a  plant,  whether  of 
true  seeds  and  seedlike  fruits,  or  of  tubers,  bulbs,  etc. 

3.  Physiol.  Semen;  sperm;  milt;  spat. 

4.  Progeny ;  descendants ;  as,  the  seed  of  David. 

6.  Race;  generation;  birth. 

Of  mortal  seed  they  were  not  held.  Waller. 

6-  That  from  which  anything  springs  ;  first  principle  ; 
original ;  source  ;  as,  the  seeds  of  virtue  or  vice. 

7.  a  The  eggs  of  an  insect,  as  of  the  silkworm  moth,  b 
Young  oysters  suitable  for  transplanting. 

8.  Her .  Any  of  the  stamens  of  a  rose. 

9.  A  small  bubble  in  glass. 

seed,  v.  t. ;  seed'ed  ;  seed'ing.  [AS.  siedian  ]  1.  To 

sprinkle  with  or  as  with  seed  ;  to  plant  seeds  in  ;  to  sow. 

2.  To  ornament  with  seedlike  decorations.  B.  Jonson. 

3.  To  graft.  Obs.  &  R. 

4.  To  extract  the  seeds  from  (stone 
fruit,  as  raisins). 

to  seed  down,  to  sow  with  grass  seed. 

—  to  s.  the  draw,  Sports ,  in  arranging  a 
tournament,  to  manipulate  the  draw¬ 
ing  so  that  the  superior  contestants 
will  not  meet  in  the  early  rounds, 
seed,  v.  i.  1.  To  sow  seed  ;  to  plant. 

2.  To  shed  the  seed.  Mortimer. 

3.  To  go  to  seed  ;  to  grow  to  matur¬ 
ity  and  produce  seed. 

Many  interests  have  grown  up,  and 
seeded ,  and  twisted  their  roots  in  the 
crevices  of  many  wrongs  Landor. 

4.  To  beget  offspring.  Obs.  &  R. 
seed'eake  (sed'kak'),  n.  A  cake  or 

cooky  containing  aromatic  seeds, 
seed'ed'  a.  1.  Producing,  or  running 
to,  seed  ;  hence,  matured  ;  full-grown. 

2.  Supplied  or  sprinkled  with  seed  ; 
sown. 

3.  Her.  Having  seeds  or  seed  vessels 
of  specified  tincture. 

seed'er  (sed'er),  n.  [Cf.  AS.  siedere 
a  sower.]  1.  One  that  sows  or  plants 

seeds  ;  a  device  for  sowing  seeds  Seedlineof  Hornbeam 

2.  An  apparatus  for  seeding  stone  ( Carpinus ).  1  Pruna- 
fruit  ;  as,  a  raisin  seeder. 

3.  A  seed  fish. 

seedling  (-lTng),  n.  1.  Hort.  A  plant 
grown  from  seed  ;  —  disting,  from  one 
propagated  by  layers,  buds,  etc. 

2.  Forestry.  Any  young  tree  under  three  feet  in  height 


ry  Root ;  2  Rootlet ;  3 
Root  Hairs  :  4  Hypo¬ 
cotyl  ;  5  Cotyledon 
6  Young  Stem  ;  7, 
True  Leaves 


seed  oyster  A  young  oyster,  esp.  of  a  size  suitable  for 
transplantation. 

seed  pearl.  A  small  pearl.  ,  .  .  . . 

seed  plant.  A  plant  that  bears  seeds;  any  plant  of  the 
Spermatophyta. 

seeds'man  (sedz'm&n),  n.  ;  pi.  -men  (-men).  1.  A  sower  ; 

one  who  sows  or  scatters  seed.  Obs.  or  Dial. 

2.  A  person  who  deals  in  seeds. 

seed  snipe.  Any  of  several  South  American  charadrii- 
form  birds  of  the  genera  Attagis  and  Tin noeorus ^  consti¬ 
tuting  a  family,  Thinocoridas.  They  are  related  to  the 
sheathbill,  but  are  quail-like  in  general  appearance  and 
frequent  ary  inland  regions. 

seed'time'  (sed'thn'),  n.  [AS.  sxdtima.']  The  season 
proper  for  sowing. 

seed  vessel.  Any  dry  hollow  fruit  which  contains  the 
seeds,  as  a  capsule  or  pod  ;  a  pericarp, 
seed  weevil.  Any  of  numerous  small  weevils, 
esp.  of  the  genus  Apion,  whicMive  in  seeds, 
seed'y  (sed'T),  a.  ;  seed'i-er  (-T-er);  seed'i-est. 

1.  a  Abounding  with  seeds  ;  bearing  seeds  ; 
having  run  to  seed,  b  Full  of  spawn  ;  —  said 
of  a  fish. 

2.  Having  a  peculiar  flavor  supposedly  due  to 
weeds  growing  among  the  vines ;  —  said  of 
certain  French  brandies. 

3-  Worn  out;  shabby;  shabbily  clothed ;  also, 
spiritless;  feeling  or  looking  miserable  or  Seed  Weevil 
wretched;  as,  a  seedy  coat.  Colloq.  (Apion  Set- 

4.  Of  glass,  containing  small  bubbles. 

seedy  toe,  Veter.,  an  affection  of  the  horse’s  foot  in  which 
there  is  a  separation  of  the  wall  from  the  sole  in  the  white 
line. 

see'ing,  p.  pr.  dev  b.  n.  of  SEE.  Hence  :  n.  1.  Act  of  using 
one’s  sense  of  sight ;  sight ;  vision  or  power  of  vision. 

2.  pi.  Eyes.  Obs. 

3.  Astron.  The  condition  of  telescopic  vision,  as  influ¬ 
enced  chiefly  by  the  state  of  steadiness  of  the  atmosphere. 

seeing,  conj .,  but  orig.  a  p.pr.  In  view  of  the  fact  (that) ; 
considering ;  taking  into  account  (that) ;  inasmuch  as  ; 
since  ;  because  ;  —  followed  by  a  dependent  clause. 

Wheretore  come  ye  to  me,  seeing  ye  bate  me  ?  Gen  xxvi.  27. 
seek  (sek),  v.  t.  ;  pret.  d*  p.  p.  sought  (sfit) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n. 
seek'ing.  [ME.  seken,  AS.  secan ,  secean  ;  akin  to  OS.  sd- 
kian,  LG.  so  ken,  D.  zoeken ,  OHG.  suohhan,  G.  suchen,  Icel. 
ssekja,  Sw.  soka,  Dan.  sdge,  Goth,  sokjan,  and  E.  sake ;  also 
to  OIr.  saigim ,  I  seek,  L.  sagire  to  perceive  keenly,  Gr. 
T/yeiotfai  to  lead.  The  k  instead  of  ch  (ME.  sechen )  may 
be  due  to  Scand.  influence,  or  to  some  analogy.  Cf.  be¬ 
seech,  EXEGESIS,  RANSACK,  8AGACIOUS,  SAKE,  SOKE.]  1.  To 
go  in  search  of ;  to  look  for  ;  to  search  for  ;  as,  to  seek  a 
wise  man  ;  to  seek  out  an  enemy. 

The  man  asked  him,  saying,  What  seekest  thou  ?  And  he  said, 
i  seek  my  brethren.  Gen.  xxxvii  15,  16 

2.  To  inquire  for  ;  to  ask  for;  also,  to  beseech  ;  entreat. 

Others,  tempting  him,  sought  of  him  a  sign.  Luke  xi.  16. 

3.  To  try  to  acquire  or  gain  ;  to  strive  after ;  to  aim  at , 
as,  to  seek  wealth  or  fame  ;  to  seek  one’s  life. 

4.  To  try  to  reach  or  come  to  ;  to  go  to  ;  to  resort  to. 

Seek  not  Bethel,  nor  enter  into  Gilgal  Amos  v.  5. 
5-  To  try  ;  attempt  ;  —  followed  by  an  infinitive  ;  as,  he 
sought  to  bring  it  about ;  he  sought  to  cry  out. 

6.  To  agitate  ;  disturb,  as  with  grief.  Obs. 

7.  To  attack  ;  assault;  also,  to  follow  ;  pursue.  Obs. 

8.  To  search  ;  look  through  ;  explore. 

Have  I  sought  every  country  far  and  near  7  Shak. 

9.  To  observe  ;  notice  ;  discern  ;  look  at  ;  consult.  Obs. 
seek  (sek),  v.  i.  1.  To  make  search  or  inquiry  ,  to  en¬ 
deavor  to  make  discovery. 

Seek  ye  out  of  the  book  of  the  Lord,  and  read  Is.  xxxiv.  16. 

2.  To  go  or  resort ;  to  apply  ;  —  with  to  or  unto.  Obs. 

My  counselors  and  my  lords  sought  unto  me.  Dan  iv.  36 

3.  To  go  on  a  pilgrimage.  Obs.  <£  R. 

to  seek,  a  To  be  sought ;  wanting.  “  The  occasion  was  not 
long  to  seek.”  Hawthorne,  b  Needing  to  seek  or  search  ; 
hence,  ignorant,  inexperienced,  or  unprepared ;  at  a  loss. 
“  Unpracticed,  unpreparea,  and  still  to  seek."  Milton.  — 
to  s.  after,  to  attempt  to  find  or  take ;  to  pursue ;  court. 
“How  men  of  merit  are  sought  after."  Shak.  —  to  s.  out, 
to  go  out ;  leave  ;  retire.  Obs.  —  to  s.  upon,  to  make  trial 
of ;  to  follow  up ;  persecute.  Obs. 
seek'er  (-er),  n.  1.  One  that  seeks  or  searches;  an  in¬ 
quirer  ;  a  searcher,  that  which  is  used  in  seeking  ;  a  tracer. 

2.  [ cap .]  Eccl.  One  of  a  small  17th-century  English  sect 
professing  to  seek  the  true  church,  ministry,  and  sacra¬ 
ments. 

3.  A  slender  instrument  having  a  smooth  rounded  end, 
used  in  dissecting  to  follow  up  delicate  tubular  structures ; 
a  slender  probe  or  tracer. 

seel  (sel),  v.t.;  SEELED  (seld);  seel'ing.  AXsoseal.  [F.  siller, 
ciller ,  fr.  cil  an  eyelash,  L.  cilium.']  1.  Falconi'y.  To 
close  the  eyes  of,  as  a  hawk,  by  drawing  through  the  lids 
threads  which  were  fastened  over  the  head. 

2.  Hence,  to  shut  or  close,  as  the  eyes  ;  to  blind. 

All  conscience  is  scaled  at  Athens.  Lyly. 

3.  To  adorn  with  inlaid  work.  Obs. 


seem  (sem),  v.  i. ;  seemed  (semd) ;  seem'ing.  [ME.  semen 
to  seem,  to  become,  befit,  of  Scand.  orig. ;  cf.  Icel.  snema 
to  honor,  to  bear  with,  conform  to,  sxmr  becoming,  fit, 
soma  to  beseem,  to  befit,  sama  to  beseem,  semja  to  an  auge, 
settle,  put  right,  akin  to  AS.  seman  to  satisfy,  pacify, 
Goth,  samjan  to  please,  and  to  E.  same.  See  same,  a.,  cf. 
seemly.]  1.  To  be  fitting  or  suitable.  Obs. 

2-  To  manifest  one’s  self  or  itself  ;  to  show.  Obs. 

The  man  doth  fear  God,  howsoever  it  seems  not  in  him.  Shak. 
3.  To  be  in  appearance  (with  or  without  implication  of 
truth) ;  to  strike  one’s  apprehension  or  fancy  as  being  ;  to 
look  to  be  ;  to  appear. 

All  seemed  well  pleased  ;  all  seemed,  but  were  not  all.  Milton. 

4  To  make  pretense  ;  to  assume  an  appearance. 

5  To  appear  to  one’s  own  mind  or  opinion  ;  as,  I  seem  to 
feel  no  pain  ;  I  seem  to  hear  strange  voices. 

Syn.  —  Seem,  look,  appear  are  often  used  without  marked 
distinction.  They  may  imply  opposition  to  what  is,  or  may 
merely  emphasize  without  further  implication  the  idea  of 
show  or  semblance.  Seem  is  the  most  general ;  that  ap¬ 
pears  which  is  thought  of  as  presenting  itself  to  view ; 
look  suggests  most  definitely  appearance  to  the  eye :  as, 
“  He  .  .  .  made  intricate  seem  straight”  (Milton)-,  “His 
tongue  .  .  .  could  make  the  worse  appear  the  better 
reason  ”  (id.) ;  “The  blasted  stars  looked  wan  ”  (id.).  See 

SEE,  APPEARANCE. 

it  seems,  it  appears ;  it  is  understood  as  true  ;  it  is  said, 
seem'er  (sem'er),  n.  One  that  seems  ;  one  that  carries  or 
assumes  an  appearance  or  semblance, 
seem'ing,  p.  a.  1.  Befitting;  suitable;  proper.  Obs. 

2.  Having  a  semblance,  whether  with  or  without  reality  ; 
apparent ;  ostensible  ;  as,  seeming  friendship,  truth, 
seem'ing,  n.  Appearance  ;  semblance ;  specif. :  a  In  bad 
sense,  false  appearance  ;  speciousne6s  ;  hypocrisy,  b  In 
good  sense,  fair  appearance.  Obs. 
seem'ly  (sem'lT),  a.;  SEEM'Li-ER(-lI-er);  seem'li-est.  [From 
Scand. ;  cf.  Icel.  ssennligr,  fr.  stemr  becoming,  fit.  See 
seem,  v.  t\]  1.  Suited  to  the  object,  occasion,  purpose,  or 

character.  “  To  make  a  seemly  answer.”  Shak. 

2.  Comely  ;  handsome  ;  beautiful.  Obs.  Chaucer. 

Syn.  —  Becoming,  fit,  fitting,  suitable,  proper,  appropri¬ 
ate,  congruous,  meet,  decent,  decorous, 
seem'ly,  adv.  In  a  decent  or  suitable  manner  ;  becomingly. 

Not  rustic  as  before,  but  seemlier  clad.  Milton. 

seep  (sep),  v.  i.  [AS.  sipian  to  take  in  moisture.]  Scot., 
Dial.  Eng.,  U.  S.  1.  To  run  or  leak  through  fine  pores 
and  interstices  ;  to  ooze  ;  to  percolate  slowly. 

Water  seeps  up  through  the  sidewalks.  G.  W  Cable. 
2.  To  become  free  from  moisture  by  its  gradual  trickling 
away  ;  to  drain  off  ;  as,  a  wet  garment  is  hung  up  to  seep. 
seep,  n.  [See  seep,  v.  ».]  A  spot  where  water  or  petroleum 
oozes  out  slowly  ;  a  small  spring.  U.  S.  cfc  Scot. 
seep'age  (sep'aj),  ji.  Act  or  process  of  seeping;  slow  perco¬ 
lation  ;  oozing ;  a  fluid,  or  the  quantity  of  it,  that  has  seeped 
or  oozed  through  porous  soil.  V .  S.,  Dial.  Eng.,  <L-  Scot. 
seep'y  (-T),  a.  Oozy  ;  full  of  moisture,  as  ill-drained  land. 
se'er(se'er;  ser),  n.  1.  One  that  sees. 

2.  (pron.  ser,  se'er)  One  who  foresees  events;  a  prophet. 

3.  One  gifted  with  second-sight ;  specif.,  a  crystal  gazer, 
seer'suck  er  (ser'suk'Sr),  n.  [Per.  shir  o  shakkar  (Oxf. 

E.  D.)  a  kind  of  silk  cloth,  lit.,  milk  and  sugar,  through 
Hind.  shir-shakar.~\  A  light  linen  fabric,  orig.  made  in 
the  East  Indies,  usually  with  alternating  stripes  and 
slightly  craped  or  puckered  ;  a  similar  cotton  fabric, 
see'saw'  (se'sfi'),  n.  [A  reduplication  of  saw,  to  express 
the  alternate  motion  to  and  fro,  as  in  the  act  of  sawing.] 

1.  A  children’s  pastime  in  which  one  or  more  sit  upon 
each  end  of  a  plank  balanced  in  the  middle  and  move  al¬ 
ternately  up  and  down  ;  also,  the  plank  so  used. 

2.  Any  action  likened  to  the  motion  of  a  seesaw*,  as  a  race 
in  which  two  contestants  frequently  alternate  in  the  lead, 
or  as  a  circular  definition  or  proof  ;  a  reciprocating  motion. 

A  seesaw  between  the  hypothesis  and  fact  Sir  W  Hamilton- 

3.  Whist.  A  crossruff. 

see'saw',  a.  Moving  up  and  down,  or  to  and  fro ;  having 
a  reciprocating  motion ;  reciprocal. 

see'saw',  v.  i.  ;  see'sawed'  (-sfid') ;  see'saw'ing.  To  move 
with  a  reciprocating  motion  ;  to  move  back  and  forth,  or 
up  and  down  ;  to  alternate  in  the  lead, 
see'saw',  v.  t.  To  cause  to  move  in  seesaw  fashion, 
seethe  (seth),  v.  t.  ; pret.  seethed  (sethd),  Obs.  sod  (s5d) ; 
p.  p.  seethed,  sod'den  (s5d'’n) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  seeth'ing 
(seth'Tng).  [ME.  sethen ,  AS.  sSoSan  ;  akin  to  D.  zieden , 
OHG.  siodan ,  G.  sieden ,  Icel.  sjoSa,  Sw.  sjuda ,  Dan.syde, 
Goth,  saups  a  burnt  offering.  Cf.  sod,  n.,  sodden,  suds.] 

1.  To  decoct  or  prepare  for  food  in  hot  liquid  ;  to  boil. 

2.  To  digest ;  as,  to  seethe  food.  Obs. 

3.  To  soak  or  saturate,  as  in  liquor. 

seethe,  V.  /.  1.  To  be  in  a  state  of  ebullition  or  violent 

commotion  ;  to  boil ;  as,  the  rapids  seethed. 

2.  To  cook  food  by  boiling.  Obs.  or  Dial. 

3.  To  undergo  digestion  ;  to  digest.  Obs. 

seethe,  n.  Act  of  seething,  or  state  of  being  seethed. 
“  A  seethe  of  patriotic  ferment.”  Pall  Mall  Mag. 


see'a-ble,  a  See -able. 
8ee'beck  ef-fect'  (za'bSk). 
Physics.  The  development  of 
an  electric  current  by  heating 
the  junction  of  two  'dissimilar 
metals  in  a  circuit.—  discovered 
by  J.  T.  Seebeck  in  1H22. 
see'-bright'  (se'brlt'),  n  (we, 
v.  bright ;  a  name  said  to  be 
suggested  by  clary  explained  aB 
clear-eye. ]  The  clary 
seebule.  ^  sea  bull. 
seeburde  d*  seaboard. 
see'catch'  (ee'kic  h').  Bee  - 
catch'le  (-T),  n  (Russ.  si,ekach.] 
A  grown  male  fur  seal.  Alaska. 
seece  +  cease.  (of  seek. I 
seech  leech).  Obs.  or  dial.  Eng.| 
see'coost'.  +  seacoast. 
seed  (sed).  Dial.  &  illit.  pret.  & 
p.  p.  of  see. 

Bead 'age  (sed'tti),  n.  [seed  -f 
-age.)  Hort.  Propagation  of 
plants  by  seeds.  [Local,  Eng.  \ 
geed'bird'',  n.  The  mew  guti.| 
Beed'box',  n  a  A  capsule,  b  An 
onagraceous  plant(  Ludmqia  al- 
tenvfolia)  with  sorm-what  box- 
shaped  capsules  [plumule.  I 
seed  bud.  a  The  ovule.  bThe| 
seed  coat  Pot.  The  integument 
of  u  seed.  See  testa. 
aeed'cod'  (-kbd'),  or  seed'eot' 
C-kM'),  n.  Aeeedlip.  Dial.  Eng. 


seed  coral  Small  irregular  bits 

of  coral  used  in  ornaments, 
seed  eater,  a  Any  of  numerous 
small  South  and  Central  Ameri¬ 
can  finches  of  the  genus  $/>oro- 
j>hila.  b  Any  of  several  African 
finches  of  the  genua  Pohosfnza. 
see'dee  (se'd?).  Var.  of  smi. 
seed  fish-  A  fish  full  of  ripe 
spawn. 

seed'ful,  a.  Full  of  seed;  teem¬ 
ing  with  promise  ;  generative, 
seed  gall  Any  gall  which  re¬ 
sembles  a  seed,  esp.  one  caused 
by  a  phylloxera.  [seedy.  I 
seed'i-ly  (se  d'Y-1  Y),  adv  of| 
seed'i-ne8B,  n.  See  ness. 
seed'kin,  n.  A  little  seed, 
seed'-lac',  n.  A  species  of  lac. 
See  2d  lac,  1.  [for  wrappers.  I 
seed  leaf.  A  kindof  tobacco  usedl 
seed'leap'.  Var.of  skedlip  Obs. 
or  Dial.  Eng.  [less-ness.  n.l 
seed'leas.".  See -less. -seed'- 1 
|  seed 'let,  n.  See -let. 

seed'lip^  (-lip'),  n.  [AS.  seed- 
I  l Jap  ;  seed  seed  +  l dap  basket  ] 
A  basket  or  vessel  in  which  a 
sower  carries  his  seed. Dial.  Eng- 
seed  lobe.  Pot.  A  cotyledon. 
Beed'man.  n.  =  seedsman. 
seed'neBB.  n.  Seedtime.  Obs.  or 
I  Dial.  Eng 

eee'dow  (se'dG).  Obs.  or  dial. 


Eng-  var  of  SfDDEB,  ripe. 

seed  stalk-  Bot.  A  funic le. 
seed's  ter,  n.  A  sower.  Ohs. 
seed  tick.  A  small  or  young 
tick  :  esp.,  a  young  cnttle  tick. 
seed  tree  Any  tree  bearing  seed ; 
specif.,  a  tree  providing  the  seed 
for  natural  reproduction, 
seed  wool  Cotton  wool  not  yet 
cleansed  of  its  seeds. 

8ee'dy.  Var  of  sidi. 

Beege  +  siege. 
seegh.  Obs.  pret.  of  see. 
seeing,  p •  pr.  tf  vb-  n.  of  see.  — 
seeing  stone.  A  piece  of  crystal 
used  in  crystallomancv.  Obs. 
seek  (sek).  Obs.  or  dial.  Eng. 
var.  of  sick. 

seek,  n  Hunting  The  notes 
sounded  on  the  hunting  horn  on 
discovering  the  deer’s  lair. 

Seek.  Seekh.  Sikh- 
seek'a-ble  (sek'a-b’l),  a.  See 
-able.  Rare. 

seeke.  +  sick. 

seek '-no-fur 'ther,  n.  A  choice 
reddish  subacid  winter  apple. 

seel.  +  SEAL,  CEIL.  (ofSKLE.I 
seel  Obs.  or  Scot.  &  dial.  Eng. ! 
seel,  n.  The  rolling  or  tossing 
of  a  ship  in  a  storm.  Obs. 
seel.  v.  i.  [Orig  uncert.  :  cf.  F. 
siller  to  run  ahead.]  To  keel 
over  or  roll,  as  a  ship.  Obs. 


|  Se-el'a-da (sf-fl'd-dd)  D.  Bib. 
seeld.  seld,  seldom, 
seelde  Obs  pret  of  sell. 
seeldome  •(-  SELDOM- 
seele.  +  seal,  selk. 

Beel'ful.  a.  [seel,  var.  of  sele  4- 
|  ful .1  Blessed;  happy;  also, of 
j  good  import.  Scot. 
see'ly  (se'lT).  Var  of  sely. 
Obs.  or  Scot  Sr  Dial.  Eng. 

|  seem.  +  seme,  load.  [saim.I 
seem  (sem  ;  earn).  Scot.  var.  of | 
seem.  Obs  or  dial.  Eng. of  sea  m. 
seem,  a.  [Cf.  Icel.  ssemr  Cf. 
seemly.]  Seemly  Obs. 

seem.  r.  t.  1.  To  beseem.  Obs. 
2.  To  judge-  Obs. 

seemd.  Seemed.  Ref.  Sp 
seem'ing.  ndv.  Seemingly  (see 
flat,  a.,  12).  Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng 
seem'ing-ly,  adv.  of  seeming. 
seem'ing-ness,  n-  See  -ness 
seem'less,  a.  Unseemly.  Obs. 
seem'li-head  (s  e  m'l  Y-h  5  d).  n. 
I  See  -h  ead.]  Seemliness.  Ar¬ 
chaic.  [ly.  A*  I 

seem'li-ly  (-1Y),  adv  of  SEEM-| 
seem'li-ness.  n.  See  NESS, 
seem'li-ty.  7i.  [See  seemly;  1st 
j  -ty.J  Seemliness.  Obs. 
seem'ly,  n.  A  person  of  courte¬ 
ous  address  ;  a  lady  or  gentle- 
I  man.  Obs.  or  R. 

seen.  soon. 


seen  sin,  adv., prep  ,  8f  conj. 

seen  (sen).  Dial.  &  illit.  pret. 

of  see.  [Eng.  Obs  I 

seen.  n.  A  cow’s  teat.  Dial.  | 

seen.  n.  (AS.  sT/n.  Hen,  sdon. J 

Sight;  seeing;  ability  to  s ee.Obs. 

seen,  jtreji  Seeing  Tin  view  of  ; 

considering.  Obs. 

seen,  a.  Obs.  or  Dial  a  Visible; 

manifest  b  Versed  ;  skilled. 

seende.  send. 

seene.  +  senna. 

seene.  sene,  n.  [OF.  sene,  fr  L 

synod  us.  See  synod.]  A  synod; 

a  congregation  of  clerks.  Obs. 

8eenil.  single, 

seeped  (sept),  a.  Secpy,  as  land. 

seer,  sear,  sere. 

seer  (dial.  ser).  Obs.  or  dial. 

Eng.  var.  of  sure. 

seer  (ser;  sar),  ri.  =  ser,  a 

weight. 

Seerath.  +AlSirat. 
seer'band  oer'txVnd),  n.  [Hind. 
sirband  turban,  lit.,  headband.] 
A  turban.  India. 
seere.  sear,  sere.  [etess.l 
seer'ess.^  Female  seer;  proph-| 
seer'fish'  (ser'flsh'),  n.  [Fg.  ser- 
ra,  lit.,  saw,  L.  wr«.)  A  large 
scombroid  fish  of  the  East  In¬ 
dies  ( Scomberomorus  guttatns). 


muslin  of  a  texture  between 
nainsook  and  mull, 
seer'ing.  a.  Of  or  pert,  to  a  seer 
or  his  art.  Obs. 

seer'ing,  7J.  The  chiro  ( Eln/>s 

saurvs), 

seer'ky.  Var.  of  sirky. 
seer'paw  (ser'pfi),  7i.  [Hind-  Ar 
Per  sar-o-pd  head  and  feet,  the 
whole,  an  honorary  dregs]  A 
complete  suit  presented  as  a 
dress  of  honor  by  the  sovereign 
Anglo-  lnd. 

seer'ship.  n.  See -SHIP 
seerty.  +  serety. 
seeB  «f*  cease. 

see'sawd_  Seesawed.  Ref.  Sp. 
see'eee  (se'se),  n.,  or  seesee  par¬ 
tridge.  A  small  sand  partridge 
(Annnoperdix  bonhann).  India. 
8ee'sum  (-sflm).  Var.  of  sissoo. 
seet  (set).  Dial  Eng.  var.  of 
sight;  obs.  or  dial.  Eng.  var. 
of  set  ;  obs.  or  dial  pret.  of  sit. 
seete.  ^  seat. 

seeth  (dial,  seth)  Obs.  or  Scot. 

;  &  dial.  Eng.  var.  of  seethe. 
seethe  (seth  ;  sath).  Var  of 
satth.  Scot. 

seethe,  n.  Restoration.  Obs. 
seeth'er  (seth'Pr),  n.  One  that 
seethes,  esp.  a  pot. 
see 'tul -put  ty  ise'ttll-pfit'T).  n.. 
[Hind,  sitdl-patti  or  -pat T,  lit., 


ale,  senate,  c&re,  iim,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofd;  eve,  Svent,  6nd,  recent,  maker;  Ice,  ill,  old,  obey,  orb,  5dd,  sSft,  connect ;  use,  unite,  urn,  up,  circus,  menii  ; 

II  Foreign  Word.  d*  Obsolete  Variant  of.  +  combined  with.  =  equals. 
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seg  ment  (a8g'm2nt),  n.  [L.  segmentum ,  fr.  secare  to  cut, 
cut  off :  cf.  F.  segment.  See  saw  a  cutting  instrument.] 

1.  Any  of  the  parts  into  which  a  body  naturally  separates 
or  is  divided  ;  any  part  divided  or  cut  off ;  a  section  ;  a  por¬ 
tion  :  as,  a  segment  of  an  orange  or  of  a  compound  leaf. 

2.  Geom.  a  A  part  cutoff  from  a  figure  by  a  line  or  plane  ; 
esp.,  that  part  of  a  circular  area  bounded  by  a  chord  and  an 
arc  of  that  circle,  or  so  much  of  the  area  as  is  cut  off  by 
the  chord.  See  circle,  Illust.  b  The  part  of  a  sphere  cut 
off  by  a  plane,  or  included  between  two  parallel  planes. 

3.  Mach,  a  A  piece  in  the  form  of  the  segment,  or  some¬ 
times  the  sector,  of  a  circle,  or  part  of  a  ring  ;  as,  the  seg¬ 
ment  of  a  sectional  flywheel,  b  A  segment  gear. 

4-  Biol.  &  Embryol.  Specif.:  a  A  somite  or  metamere.  b 
A  division  of  a  jointed  appendage  or  limb  of  an  arthropod. 

C  A  cell  formed  by  segmentation  or  cleavage,  as  of  a  de¬ 
veloping  egg.  d  See  cranial  segments. 

5.  Geom.  The  finite  part  of  a  line  between  two  points  in 
it ;  any  of  the  finite  parts  of  a  divided  line. 

Syu.  —  See  part. 

segment  (sSg'mSnt),  v.  t.  To  separate  into  segments, 
seg'ment,  v.  i.  To  divide  or  separate  into  parts  ;  to  under¬ 
go  segmentation,  or  cleavage.  See  cleavage,  72.,  5. 
seg  men'tal  (s&g-m6n't51 ;  aSg'm£n-tal),  a.  1.  Of,  per¬ 
taining  to,  or  of  the  nature  of,  a  segment. 

2  Zodl.  &  Embryol.  a  Specif.,  of  or  pertaining  to  the 
body  segments  (somites  or  metameres)  of  a  segmented  an¬ 
imal  ;  repeated  in  successive  segments  of  such  an  animal, 
b  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  segmental  organs, 
segmental  arch,  Arch.,  an  arch  of  which  the  intrados  forms 
the  segment  of  a  circle,  meeting  the  jambs  or  imposts  at  an 
angle.  The  extrados  is  usually  parallel,  or  nearly  so,  to  the 
intrados,  and  the  archivolt  thus  forms  part  of  a  circular 
band,  with  its  center  below  the  springing  line.  Also,  loose¬ 
ly,  a  pointed  arch  of  two  centers,  both  below  the  spring¬ 
ing  line.  See  arch,  Illust.—  b.  duct,  Embryol .,  the  duct 
of  a  segmental  organ  of  a  vertebrate  embryo,  esp.  that  of 
the  pronephros,  which  persists  after  the  degeneration 
of  the  pronephros,  receiving  the  tubules  of  the  mesoneph¬ 
ros  and  becoming  the  mesonephric  or  Wolffian  duct,  ana  in 
lower  vertebrates  also  giving  rise  to  the  Mullerian  duct. 

—  a.  organ,  a  Zodl.  A  nepnridium  (which  see),  b  Em¬ 
bryol.  An  embryonic  excretory  organ  of  a  vertebrate  (the 
pronephros,  mesonephros,  or  metanephros).  See  kidney. 

—  8  saw.  =  SEGMENT  SAW. 

seg'men-ta-ry  ( sgg'men-ta-rT), 

(i.  Of,  pertaining  to, or  indicat¬ 
ing,  segments;  segmental, 
seg  men  ta'tion  (ta'slmn),  n. 

Act  or  process  of  dividing  into 

segments,  or  state  of  being  so  Segmentation  of  a  Centroleci-  / 
divided;  esp.,  Biol.  <1*  Em -  thal  Egg.  a  Two-celled,  h  r 
bryol.,  the  formation  of  many  **0.yr^eIled’  and  c  Eighty  1 
cells  from  a  single  cell ;  cleav-  celle(1»  &  aSe- 
age,  as  in  a  developing  egg.  See  cleavage,  n.,  5. 
segmentation  cavity.  Embryol.  The  central  cavity  of  a 
blastula  (see  blastula,  Illust.) ;  a  blastocoele. 
seg'ment  ed  (sSg'men-tSd),  a.  Divided  or  marked  off  into 
segments  or  joints ;  articulated. 

segment  saw  a  A  saw  more  or  less  segmental  in  shape, 
b  A  veneer-cutting  saw  made  of  segmental-shaped  fine¬ 
toothed  pieces  fastened  to  a  central  disk  or  hub.  c  Any 
of  various  saws  for  cutting  stuff  into  segmental-shaped 
pieces. 

segment  shell.  Ordnance.  A  shell  having  an  outer  case 
filled  with  small  cast-iron  segments  of  concentric  cylin¬ 
ders,  designed  to  combine  the  functions  of  solid  shot, 
shell,  and  shrapnel. 

I  se'gno(sa'nyo),n.  [It.  See  sign.]  Music.  A  sign  ;  specif., 


the  sign  that  marks  the  beginning  or  end  of  a  repeat,  VC 
or  : 8: .  See  al  segno,  dal  segno. 

seg're-gate  (sSg're-gat),  a.  [L.  segregates,  p.  p.  of  segre- 
gare  to  separate  ;  se-  aside  -f-  grex ,  gregis ,  a  flock  or  herd. 
See  gregarious.]  Apart,  or  separated,  from  others  of  the 
same  kind  ;  set  apart ;  separate  ;  select, 
seg're  gate,  n.  Math.  Any  of  an  asyzygetic  set  of  cova¬ 
riants  of  one  degorder,  through  linear  functions  of  which 
with  numeral  coefficients  may  be  expressed  all  other  covari¬ 
ants  of  the  same  degorder. 

seg're-gate  (-gat),  v.  t.  ;  seg're-gat'ed  (-gat'gd) ;  segre¬ 
gating  (-gating).  1.  To  separate  or  cut  off  from  others 
or  from  the  general  mass  or  main  body  ;  to  set  apart. 

They  are  still  segregated,  Christians  from  Christians,  under 
odious  designations.  I-  Taylor 

2.  Chem.,  Geol.,  etc.  To  cause  to  segregate, 
seg're-gate,  V.  i.  Chem .,  Geol .,  etc.  To  separate  from  the 
general  mass,  and  collect  together  or  become  concentrated 
at  a  particular  place  or  in  a  certain  region,  as  in  the  process 
of  crystallization  or  solidification. 


cool  mat.]  A  kind  of  grass  or 
reed  mat  for  resting  or  sleeping 
upon.  Anulo- 1 nd . 

See'va  Yar  of  Siva. 

Beeve  sev).  Dial.  Eng.  var-  of 
8EAVK. 

seew.  4*  sew,  pottage  ;  sue. 
seeybnrde-  4*  seaboard. 

Sef  f  "EVEN. 

8ef  Ohs.  pret.  of  shove. 
gefe  4*  sieve. 

seff,  aeffe.  +  seven,  seventh. 
Bef'i-ra.  sef  i-roth'ic,  etc.  Vars. 

of  SEPHIKA,  SEPH1ROTHIC,  etc. 

settle  4*  seven. 

Befoul.  4*  SEA  FOWL, 
sefte.  4*  SHAFT, 
sefth.  +  SEVENTH. 

seg  (seg).  Scot.  &  dial  Eng. 
of  SAG. 

seg.  n.  ICf.  Icel-  (modern) 
sigg,  also  Icel.  seigr  tough, 
Norw.  dial,  seig.]  A  callosity. 
Dial.  Eng. 

Beg.  n.  (See  sedge  ]  a  Sedge 
Oos.  b  'Hie  gladden,  or  other 
species  of  iris.  Dial.  Eng. 
seg.  n.  [AS.  secg ,  or  fr.  Scand.; 
cf.  Icel.  seggr.y  A  man  ;  esp., 
a  nobleman  :  a  knight :  also,  a 
follower;  retainer;  servant.  Ohs 
Beg.  or  aegg,  n.  [Cf.  Dan.  dial. 
seeg,  strg,  seg ,  a  hoar  castrated 
at  maturity.]  A  boar,  bull,  or 
ram  castrated  when  full-grown. 
Dial.  Eng.  6f  Scot. 
se'ga-dor',  n.  [Sp.]  A  reaper  ; 
a  harvester.  Oos. 

Be- gar '  (s£-gar').  Var.  of  cigar. 
8ege.  4*  sage,  herb  ;  sedge  5 
say  ;  see  ;  seg  ;  SiE  ;  s^ege. 
sege.  seghe,  v.  (AS.  sigan  to 


fall,  move.]  To  sink  ;  to  go-  Obs. 

Bege.  n.  Happiness;  peace;  rest; 
ease.  Obs.  Scot. 
ge'geant  (se'j<?nt).  Var.  of  se¬ 
jant. 

Begeratane  4*  sacristan. 
geg'e-ta-ry  (s  5  j'S-tft  -r  I),  a. 
Characterized  by  the  presence 
of  segetives.  Obs. 
seg'e-tive.H.  Prob.,  darnel.  Obs. 
segg  Var  of  seg,  boar, 
seg 'gar  (s6g'5r),  n.  <5r  v.  = 
sagger.  (siege. 1 

segge.  4*  SAY,  SEDQB,  SEG, I 
8egge,  n.  [F.s^e/ie,  seiche,  fr.  L. 
sepia ,  Gr.  tnpria.]  Cuttlefish. 
Oos. 

seg'ger.  f  Sa  ykr.  a  story  teller. 
||  seg'gio  (s5d'jo),  n.  [It.]  Fine 
Art.  A  seat  ;  esp.,  a  throne. 

||  seg'gio-la  (-j6-lii),  n.  [It.]  Fine 
Art.  Dim.  of  segg  10. 
seggon,  n.  [Cf.  Icel.  seggr  man. 
Norw.  dia \.segg fellow,  laborer.] 
An  inferior  laborer.  Obs. 
Beg'grom.  seg'grum  (sgg'rwm). 
n.  European  ragwort.  Dial. Eng. 
segh.  Obs.  pret  of  see. 
se-ghol'  (s«-g5l'),n.  [Heb  >f- 
f/ol  ]  Ihh.  Oram.  The  vowel 
sign  (•.  ),  written  below  its  con¬ 
sonant  and  nearly  equivalent  to 
English  short  e  as  in  set,  but 
sometimes  long  as  e  in  there. 
se-gho'late  (s^-go'lStt),  n  Heb * 
dram.  A  noun  or  noun  equiva¬ 
lent  typically  of  a  developed  dis¬ 
syllabic  form,  with  a  long  tone 
vowel  in  the  first  syllable,  and 
a  short  seghol  in  the  second, 
6e-gl'nu8(62-jI'nu8),n.See  star. 


seg  re-ga'tion  (sSg're-ga'shun),  n.  [L.  segregaiio :  cf.  F. 
segregation.]  Act  of  segregating,  or  state  of  being  segre¬ 
gated  ;  separation  from  others  or  from  the  general  mass 
or  main  body  ;  also,  a  segregated  portion  or  mass, 
seg're  ga-tive  (s8g'r£-ga-tTv),  a  Tending  to  segregate  ; 
characterized  by  segregation. 

II  se'gui-dll'la  (sa'ge-del'ya ;  195),  n.  [Sp.]  1.  A  Spanish 
stanza  of  four  or  seven  short  verses  partly  assonant. 

2.  A  lively  air  to  which  such  a  stanza  is  sung ;  a  dance  to 
this  air  ;  music  for  such  a  dance  or  in  its  triple  rhythm, 
seiche  (sash),  n.  [F.]  An  oscillation  of  the  surface  of  a 
lake  or  landlocked  sea,  varying  in  period  from  a  few  min¬ 
utes  to  several  hours.  It  is  thought  to  be  initiated  chiefly  by 
local  variations  in  atmospheric  pressure,  and  perpetuated 
by  the  oscillations  of  the  water  surface,  after  the  inequali¬ 
ties  of  atmospheric  pressure  have  disappeared. 

Seld'lltZ  (sSd'ITts),  a.  Also  Sedlitz.  Of  or  pertaining  to 
Seidlitz,  a  village  iu  Bohemia. 

Seidlitz  powders,  effervescing  salts  consisting  of  two  sepa¬ 
rate  powders,  one  of  forty  grains  of  sodium  bicarbonate 
mixed  with  two  drachms  of  Kochelle  salt  and  the  other  of 
thirty-five  grains  of  tartaric  acid.  The  powders  are  mixed 
in  water,  and  drunk  while  effervescing,  as  a  mild  cathartic  . 

—  so  called  from  the  resemblance  to  the  natural  water  01 
Seidlitz.  Called  also  Rochelle  powders.  —  8.  water,  a  natu¬ 
ral  water  from  Seidlitz,  containing  magnesium,  sodium, 
calcium,  and  potassium  sulphates,  with  calcium  carbonate 
and  a  little  magnesium  chloride.  It  is  used  as  an  aperient. 

seign'ior  (sen'yer),  n.  [OF.  seignor ,  F.  seigneur ,  cf.  It. 
signore ,  Sp.  senor ,  Pg.  senhor ,  from  an  objective  case  of  L. 
senior  elder.  See  senior.]  1.  A  lord  ;  a  gentleman  ;  esp., 
the  lord  of  a  manor. 

2.  A  title  of  honor  or  of  address  in  the  south  of  Europe, 
corresponding  to  Sir  or  Mr.  in  English, 
selgn'lor-age  (-aj),  n.  [OF.  seignorage.]  1.  Something 
claimed  or  taken  by  virtue  of  sovereign  prerogative. 

2.  Specif. :  A  charge  or  toll  (over  and  above  the  brassage) 
deducted  from  bullion  brought  to  a  mint  to  be  coined  ,  the 
difference  between  the  cost  of  a  mass  of  bullion  and  the 
value  as  money  of  the  pieces  coined  from  it.  Sometimes, 
less  properly,  brassage  (which  see). 

3.  A  share  of  the  receipts  of  a  business  taken  in  payment 
for  the  use  of  a  right,  as  a  copyright  or  a  patent. 

seign'ior-al  (-51),  a.  Of  or  pert,  to  a  seignior  ;  seigniorial, 
seign'ior-al  ty  (-tT),  n.  The  territory  or  authority  of  a 
seignior,  or  lord  of  the  manor. 

seign-io'ri-al  (se-nyo'rY-51),  a.  [F.  seigneurial ,  fr.  sei¬ 
gneur.  See  seignior.]  1.  Of  or  pert,  to  a  seignior;  manorial. 
2.  Hence,  vested  with  large  powers  ;  independent.  Now  R. 
seign'ior-y  (sen'yer-Y),  n.  ;  pi.  -ies  (-Tz).  [ME.  seignorie , 
"OF.  seignorie ,  F.  seigneurie.]  1.  The  power  or  authority 
of  a  seignior  ;  lordship  ;  dominion.  \ 

2.  The  territory  over  which  a  lord  holds  jurisdiction;  \ 

principality,  province,  or  manor  ;  a  domain.  ^ 

3.  The  chief  executive  body  of  a  medieval  Italian  city. 

4.  A  right  of  feudal  superiority,  with  the  rent  or  services 
thereto  attached,  annexed  to  land  apart  from  its  ownership  , 

—  sometimes  called  a  seigniory  In  gross. 

seine  (san  ;  sen  ;  277),  n.  [AS.  segne ,  fr.  L.  sagena ,  Gr. 
c Tayrjvq :  cf.  OF.  seine ,  F.  seine ,  fr.  L.  sagena .]  Fish¬ 
ing.  A  large  net,  one  edge  provided  with  sinkers  and  the 
other  with  floats.  It  hangs  vertically  in  the  water,  and 
when  its  ends  are  brought  together  or  drawn  ashore  in¬ 
closes  the  fish. 

seine,  v.  t.  cC*  i.  To  catch  (fish)  with  a  seine, 
seine  boat-  A  boat  specially  constructed  for  seining, 
seine  gan$.  Fisheries.  A  crew  detailed  from  a  fishing  ves¬ 
sel  for  seining,  together  with  their  boats  and  gear, 
seise  (sez),  v.  t.  To  put  in  possession  ,  to  take  possession 
of.  Var.  of  seize.  Obs.  or  Archaic,  ex c.  in  legal  use. 
sei'sin  (se'zTn),  72.  Possession.  Var.  of  seizin. 
seis'mal  (sis'mal  ;  siz'-),  a.  Seismic. 

seis'mic  (sis'mlk  ;  siz'-)  )  a.  [Gr.  aeiapos  an  earthquake, 
seis'mi  cal  (-mY-k51)  (  fr.  trcieiv  to  shake.]  Of,  pert, 

to,  of  the  nature  of,  or  caused  or  affected  by,  an  earth¬ 
quake. 

seismic  vertical,  the  point  on  the  earth’s  surface  vertically 
over  the  focal  point  whence  the  earthquake’s  impulse  pro¬ 
ceeds,  or  the  vertical  line  joining  these  two  points, 
seis  mic'i  ty  (sis-mTs'T-tT  ;  siz-),  72.  State,  quality,  or  de¬ 
gree  of  being  seismic. 

sels'mism  ( sls'miz’m  ;  siz'mTz’m),  n.  [Gr.  earth¬ 

quake.]  Earthquake  phenomena,  collectively  considered, 
seis'mo-  (sis'mo- ;  siz'mo-).  Combining  form  from  Greek 
D-eur/oios,  earthquake. 

sels'mo-gram  (-grSm),  n.  [seismo-  +  -gram.]  Physics. 
The  record  of  an  earth  tremor  made  by  a  seismograph. 


Beg-men'tal-ly,  adr.  of  segmen¬ 
tal.  fSegmented.l 

Beg'men-tate  (sPg'm^n-tat),  «.| 
segmentation  nucleus  =  cleav¬ 
age  nucleus. 

Begmentatlon  sphere,  a  =  blas- 

Tl’LA.  b  =  BLASTOMERE. 

aegment  gear.  Mach,  a  =  seg¬ 
ment  RACK,  b—  SECTOR  GEAR, 
segment  rack  Mach.  A  curved 

rack. 

segnlor  +  seignior. 
seg'ni-tude,  n.  [LL  segnitudo.] 
Sluggishness  ;  inactivity.  Obs. 
seg'nl-ty,  n.  [L  segnitds.]  Seg- 
nitude.  Obs. 

se'go  (se'gd),  n.  [Native  name 
among  the  Utah  Indians.]  A 
liliaceous  plant  ( Calochortus 
nuttallii)  of  western  North 
America  ;  also,  its  edible  bulb. 
Be-goon'.  +  seconde. 
8eg're-ant  (s5  g'r  C-<1  n  t),  a ■ 
Her.  Rampant  with  expanded 
wings;—  of  griffins  and  wiverns. 
seg're-gant.  a.  [L.  segregans , 
-antis,  p.  pr.]  Segregative.  Obs 
segrund,  n.  [ AS.  ssegrund.]  The 
bottom  of  the  sea.  Obs. 
segt  +  sight. 

Se'gub  (se'gfib).  Bib. 

NBe^gue  (sa'gwa),  v.  i.  [It.] 
Music.  Lit.,  it  follows  ;  —  a  di¬ 
rection  generally  used  to  denote 
that  what  follows  is  to  be  played 
immediately  ;  cf.  attacca. 
seh  Obs.  pret.  of  see. 
sehel.  f  seal. 

seheliche,  a.  [Cf.  AS.  gesewcn- 
/7c.]  Visible.  Obs.  I 

Se-hes'l-ma  (sP-hcs'T-mn).  D. \ 
sehtnesse.  4  sauohtness. 


•  SAY. 

Jbs.  pret.  of  see. 


i-cen'to(sa-chen'tC),  n.  [It  ] 
?  17th  century;  —  referring  to 


sel. 

Bel. 

Italian  art  or  literature, 
seiche,  selck.  +  seek. 

Be'id  (sa'Id).  Var.  ofSAYlD. 
8eide.  +  seed.  [say.  I 

selde  +  said,  pret.  &  p.  p.  of  | 
sei'del  (zT'd^l),  n.  [G  ]  An 
Austrian  liquid  measure.  See 
measure. 
sele.  +  say,  SEE. 
seife.  selffe.  sieve. 

Beige.  +  siege. 

seigen.  f  say.  [Eng.  of  see.! 

seigh  (dial.  se).  Ohs  or  dial .  | 

seigh  (dial.  se.  si)  Obs.  or  dial. 

Eng.  var  of  sio  11 

seign.  +  seven,  sign. 

Sel  gnette'  salt.  SePgnette’B 
salt  (s?n/y5t',  -yets').  [See  salt 
of  Seignette.]  =  Rochelle 
salt. 

sel  gneur'  (F.  sSn'yfir')  [F;]  = 
seignior,  n.,  1.  Mow  Chiefly 
Alien. 

seign'eur-age  =  seigniorage. 
seign-eu'rl-al  (sS-nyQ'rt-tll),  a. 
Seigniorial. 

seigneurie.  =  seigniory*  Obs. 
seign'eur-y  (se  n'y  5  r-T).  = 

seigniory. 

seign 'ior-a-ble.  a.  I^ordly; 
seigniorial.  Obs.  Scot. 
seign'ior  ize  (sen'y?r-Tz),  v.  t 
To  lord  it  over.  Obs.  —  v.  1. 
To  act  the  part  of  a  seignior, 
seigniorously,  a.  [OK  sei- 
gnoureus  +  -/?/•]  Magnificent. 
Obs.  [lord  or  seignior.  Obs.' 
t-y,  v.  t.  To 


seign'lor-y. 


rule  as  | 


sels'mo-graph  (sia'mo-graf;  siz'-),  n.  [seismo-  -j-  -graph.] 
Physics.  An  apparatus  to  register  the  shocks 
and  undulatory  motions  of  earthquakes, 
seis-mog'rapli-er  (sis-m5g'ra-fer ;  siz-),  n. 

One  versed  iu,  or  practicing,  seismogra- 
phy ;  a  seismologist. 

sels  mo-graph'lo  (sis'mo-grSf'Tk;  siz'-), 
seis  mo  graph'!  cal  (  T-k51),  a. 
pert,  to,  or  indicated  by,  a  seismo¬ 
graph  or  seismograpliy. 
seis  mog'ra-phy  (si»-m5g'ra-fT ; 
siz-),  n.  A  treatise  about,  or  a  de¬ 
scription  of,  earthquakes  ;  also, 
the  art  of  registering  the  shocks 
and  undulatory 
movements 
of  e  a  r  t  fa- 
quakes;  also,  6^ 
seismology. 

seis'mo- dog'- 

1  cal  (sis'mo- 
15j'I-k51;  siz'-  j 
mo-), a.  Of  or 

pert,  to  8eis-  Seismograph  of  the  U. 
mo  logy.  —  lead  Weight  (1)  is  hung  by  the  Wires  (2)  and 
seis  mo  log'  horizontal  Strut  (3)  so  as  to  have  a  free  lat- 
i  ral  1  »r  nar  era^  swing  on  p  as  a  pivot.  The  Yoke  Piece  (4) 
i-otti-iy,  aat .  jlfl9  pjvoted  to  it  a  needlelike  Lever  (5),  of 
8  6  i  s-mol'o-  which  the  short  end  rests  against  a  projection 
gist(sis-m51'-  °f  band  the  long  end  bears  a  stylus.  During 
n  iTsf*  oT 7  )  an  earthquake  1  remains  steady,  so  that  the 
o-jist,  siz-;, 72.  movements  of  4  cause  oscillations  of  5,  which 
A  specialist  in  are  recorded  on  the  smoked  surface  of  a  Drum 
seismology.  (<»).  A  Magnet  (7)  connected  with  a  clock  marks 
seis  mol'o  gy  °“  minutes  on  the  record  sheet. 

(-jt)i  n .  [seismo-  -f-  -logy.]  The  science  of  earthquakes 
and  attendant  phenomena.^ 

seis  mom'e  ter  (-mbm'e-ter),  7i.  [seismo-  -f-  -meter.] 
Physics.  An  instrument  for  measuring  the  direction,  du¬ 
ration,  and  force  of  earthquakes  and  like  concussions. 


Weather  Bureau. 


-)i 


a.  Of  or  pertain¬ 
ing  to  seismom- 


The  art  or  proc- 


seis  mo-met'ric  (sis'mo-mSt'rlk;  siz' 
seis  mo  met'ri-cal  ( -mgt'rl -kal) 

etry  or  a  seismometer, 
seis-mom'e-try  (8is-m5m'e-trl  ;  siz-),  n. 
ess  of  using  the  seismometer, 
seis'mo-scope  (sis'mo-skop;  siz'm$-),72.  [#ci>7?20-  -f  -scope.] 
A  contrivance  for  detecting  earthquake  shocks  and  iu  some 
cases  indicating  roughly  their  intensity,  direction,  etc.,  as 
a  small  body  on  an  unstable  platform,  or  a  row  of  bodies 
easily  overturned.  —  seis  mo  scop'ic  (-skbp'Tk),  a. 
seize  (sez),  v.  t.  ;  seized  (sezd) ;  seiz'ing  (sez'Tng).  [ME. 
seism,  saisen ,  OF.  seisir ,  saisir ,  F.  saisir ,  LL.  sacire  ;  prob. 
of  Teutonic  origin  ]  1.  Law.  Orig.,  to  put  in  possession  ; 

later,  to  put  into  seizin  (of)  ;  — usually  with  of  and  in  the 
passive  ;  as,  A  B  was  seized  and  possessed  of  the  manor  of 
Dale.  In  this  sense  seise  is  the  commoner  spelling. 
Whom  age  might  see  seized  of  what  youth  made  prize.  Chapman. 

2.  Law.  To  take  possession  of,  or  appropriate,  in  order  to 
subject  to  the  force  or  operation  of  a  warrant,  order  of 
court,  or  other  legal  process ;  —  said  of  an  officer  of  law. 

3.  To  take  possession  of  by  force  ;  as,  to  seize  the  throne. 
4  To  lay  hold  of  suddenly  or  forcibly  ;  to  take  hold  of ; 
to  reach  and  grasp  ;  to  clutch ;  as,  to  seize  one’s  arm. 

5.  To  fasten  ;  to  fix.  Obs.  Spenser. 

6.  To  grasp  with  the  mind  ;  to  comprehend  fully  and  dis¬ 
tinctly  ;  as,  to  seize  an  idea. 

7  Naut.  To  bind  or  fasten  together  with  a  lashing  of 
small  stuff,  as  yarn  or  marline ;  as,  to  seize  ropes. 

Syn.  —  Catch,  snatch,  apprehend,  arrest,  take,  capture, 
seize,  v.  i.  1.  To  take  or  lay  hold,  or  take  possession,  sud¬ 
denly  or  forcibly ;  to  grasp  ;  clutch  ;  —  with  on  or  upon. 

2.  Mech.  To  cohere  or  stick  fast  to  a  relatively  moving 
part,  as  a  bearing,  a  gas-engine  piston,  a  slide  valve,  etc., 
through  excessive  pressure,  temperature,  or  friction, 
sei'zin,  or,  more  commonly ,  sei'sin  (se'zTn),  n.  [F.  saisine. 
See  seize.]  Law.  1.  Orig.,  iu  early  English  law,  pos¬ 
session,  whether  of  land  or  chattels  ;  possession  with  quiet 
enjoyment  ;  later,  that  possession  of,  or  status  with  rela¬ 
tion  to,  land  that  arose  from  the  completion  of  feudal  in¬ 
vestiture  by  livery  of  seizin.  Hence,  in  the  later  common 
law,  possession  of  a  freehold  estate  in  land  by  one  having 
title  thereto,  this  being  seizin  in  deed  when  consisting  in 
actual  possession,  and  seizin  in  law  when  consisting  in  a 
mere  right  of  present  possession.  Now,  where  delivery  of 
a  deed  is  equivalent  to  livery  of  seizin,  the  term  seizin  is 
often  construed  in  some  jurisdictions  as  equivalent  to  ac¬ 
tual  possession,  in  others  as  equivalent  to  ownership. 

2 .  The  thing  possessed  ;  property.  Obs. 


sei-gno'ri-al  (sP-nvd'rl-rtl).  a., 

sel'gno-ry  (s6'nyo-rT),  n.,  etc. 

=  SEIGNIORAL,  SEIGNIORY,  etc 

Beigtnesse.  sauohtness. 
seih  +  saw. 

Beihte.  +  sauoht.  m. 
seihtnl  +  sauohtne. 

seik.  +  sick. 

Beik(sek).  Scot.  var.  of  seek. 
Seik,  Selkh  Var.  of  Sikh. 

Bell.  +s ail.  [of  si le,  strain.) 
Beil  ( ell )  Scot  &  dial.  Eng.  var  I 

seil,  8eile  (sel).  Scot.  vars.  of 
seel,  happiness.  [sindle.I 
Beildin  4*  selden,  seldom  ;| 
Beile.  ^  sail,  seal. 

aeile  (Scot.  sel).  Obs.  or  Scot, 
var.  of  sele. 

gei-le'no8  (sT-le'nBs),  pi.  seile- 
noi  (-noi)  Var.  of  silenus. 
seily.  f  sail,  v. 

Beim.  4*  seam,  SEEM. 

seim  (sam  ;  eem).  Ohs.  or  Scot. 

&  dial.  Eng.  var.  of  saim. 

aein  +  saint,  say. 

sein.  Ohs.  or  Scot.  p.  p.  of  see 

seind.  +  send. 

geind.  Obs.  p.  p.  of  singe. 

seindill.  +  sindle. 

seine.  sin.  since. 

seinen  +  sain. 

sein'er,  n.  One  that  seines. 

sein'ing.p.;>r  fcvb  n.  of  seine* 

seinort  *f*  seigniory. 

eeint.  selnte.  +  saint. 

seintefie.  +  sanctify. 

selntuarie.  +  sanctuary. 

seinye.  n.  [Ci.  ensign.]  A  war 

crv.  Obs. 

geip  (sep).  Var  of  seep. 

geir.  +  SERE;  SORE,  n.  [Bib.  | 

Se-l'ra  (s$-I'rd  ;  se'T-rd).  D.\ 


Se-i'rath  (sC-I'r&th;  se'l-r&th) 

Bib. 

seirche.  4*  search 
8eire.  4*  sear.  [seerfish.I 
seir'fish'  (ser'flsh').  Var  of| 
8ei'ro-Bpore(8l'rfi-sp5r),  n.  IGr. 
crei pa  a  cord  -f  spore.]  Bot.  One 
of  several  6pores  arranged  in  a 
chain,  as  in  certain  algae.  Obs. — 
Bel  ro-8por'ic  (-spBr'Ik),  a. 
seis.  Obs.pl  of  sea. 
seis'mo-logne  (sls'mC-lOg  ;  siz'- 
mils-),  7i.  [seismo-  -|-  - logue .  as  in 
catalogue.]  A  seismic  descrip¬ 
tion  or  catalogue. 

Beis  mo-met'ro-graph  (-met'rfi- 
graf),  n  [ seismometer  -|-  -graph. J 
A  seismograph. 

seis  mo-tec-ton'lc,  a.  [seismo- 
-f  tectonic.]  Designating  lines 
on  the  earth’s  surface  which  re¬ 
veal  dislocations  in  the  rock  be¬ 
neath  due  to  earthquake  shock. 
8el8-mot'ic  (8l8-m6t'Ik  ;  siz-),  a. 
Seismic. 

geisB.  4*  cease.  [  O65. 1 

8eistow.  Contr.  of  sayest  thou.  \ 

Belt.  4*  SEAT,  SET,  SIT. 

seite.  4*  sauoht,  v. 

seith.  4*  seethe. 

seith.  4*  saith,  form  of  say,  v. 

seith.  4*  sceth,  form  of  see. 

seithin.  _4*  sithen. 

se'i-ty  (se'T-tT),  n.  (L.  se  one’s 

self.]  A  quality  peculiar  to  one’ s 

self  ;  an  individuality.  Rare. 

seiz.  Seize.  Ref.  Sp. 

selz'a-ble  (sez'd-b’l),  a.  See 

-A  RLE. 

seizd.  Seized.  R.  Sp.  [seizes.) 
seiz'er  (sez'fr),  «.  One  thatl 


fdbd“-obt  out  oil  •  chair  Bo  ,  sing,  igk  ;  then,  thin  ;  nature,  verdure  (250) ;  K  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144) ;  boN ;  yet ;  *h  =  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Goto*. 
’  ’  Full  explanations  of  Abbreviations,  SIEns.  etc..  Immediately  precede  the  Vocabulary. 
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Belz'ing(sez'Tng),  »./>?•.  <kvb.n.  of  seize.  Hence:  n.  1.  Act 
of  taking  or  grasping  suddenly  or  forcibly. 

2.  State  of  being  seized  or  in  possession;  possession. 

3.  Naut.  a  The  operation  of  fastening  together  or  lashing 
with  small  stuff,  generally  tarred  ;  also,  the  cord  or  lash¬ 
ing  so  used,  b  The  fastening  so  made.  If  the  parts  of 
the  ropes  to  be  seized  cross  each  other  the  seizing  is  called 
a  throat  seizing.  If  the  ropes  are  parallel  the  seizing  is 
called  a  round  seizing  where  two  layers  of  marline  are  used ; 
it  is  called  a  flat  seizing  if  only  one  layer  is  used. 

Bei'zor  (se'zer ;  -z6r),  n.  Law.  One  who  seizes,  or  takes 
possession. 

sei'zure  (se'zhur),  n.  [Perh.  fr.  OF.  saisir ,  inf.  as  n.  (cf. 
pleasure).  See  seize.]  1.  Act  of  seizing,  or  state  of  be¬ 
ing  seized  ;  sudden  and  forcible  grasp  or  clutch  ;  a  taking 
into  possession  ;  as,  the  seizure  of  a  thief,  a  throne,  etc. 

2.  Retention  within  one’s  grasp  or  power  ;  hold  ;  posses¬ 
sion  ;  ownership. 

Make  o’er  thy  honor  by  a  deed  of  trust. 

And  give  me  seizure  of  the  mighty  wealth. 

Drytlen. 

3.  That  which  is  seized,  or  taken  posses¬ 
sion  of  ;  a  thing  laid  hold  of,  or  possessed. 

4.  A  sudden  attack,  as  of  a  disease  ;  a  fit. 
se'jant  1  (se'jant),  a.  [F.  seant,  p.  pr. 
se'jeant  \  of  seoir  to  sit,  L.  sedere .  ]  Her. 

Bitting,  as  a  lion  or  other  beast. 

Be  la'chi  an  (se-la'ki-an),  a.  Zodl.  Pert, 
to  the  Selachii.  —  n.  One  of  the  Selachii ; 

Se  la'chi  i  (-1),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  o-e'Aaxo?  a  fish  having 
cartilages  instead  of  bones.]  Zodl.  A  group  of  elasmo- 
brancli  fishes  to  which  various  limits  and  ranks  have  been 
assigned.  In  the  broadest  senses  it  comprises  either  all 
the  elasmobranchs  (being  thus  equiv.  to  Elasmobranchii 
in  the  usual  sense)  or  all  except  the  chimaeras,  and  ranks  as 
a  subclass.  In  restricted  senses,  it  ranks  as  an  order  com¬ 
prising  the  existing  sharks  and  rays  as  disting,  from  the  ex¬ 
tinct  Pleuropterygii,  Acanthodii,  and  Ichthyotomi  ( P/a - 
gioslomi  is  a  common  equiv.  in  this  sense),  or  as  a  suborder 
containing  the  existing  sharks  as  dist.  from  the  rays. 


Lion  Sejant, 
a  shark  or  ray. 


Sel  a  gi  nel'la  (sSl'd-jY-nSl'd),  n.  [NL  ,dim.  of  L.  selago , 
-ginis,  name  of  a  plant.]  Bot.  A  genus  of  fern  allies 
(pteridophytes)  constituting  the  family  Selaginellaceao. 
See  resurrection  plant.  Also  [7.  c.l,  a  plant  of  this  genus. 
Se-lag'i-nel  la'ce-SB  (se-lXj'T-n^-la'se-e),  n.p/.  [NL.  See 
Selaginella.]  Bot.  A  family  of  terrestrial  mosslike  plants 
of  the  order  Lycopodiales.  They  have  branching  stems 
and  scalelike  leaves  which  are  many-ranked  and  uniform, 
or  4-ranked  and  of  two  kinds  spreading  in  two  planes.  The 
1-celled  sporangia  contain  both  megaspores  and  micro- 
spores.  The  only  genus  ( Selaginella )  includes  over  350 
ppecies,  chiefly  tropical.  Many  are  cultivated  as  ornamen¬ 
tal  foliage  plants.  —  se  lag  i  riel-la'ceous  (-shfrs),  a. 

Se  la'go  (se-la'go),  n.  [L.,  a  kind  of  shrublike  plant.] 
Bot.  A  genus  of  low,  heathlike  South  African  scrophularia- 
ceous  shrubs  having  spicate  flowers  with  an  early  regular 
corolla,  four  didynamous  stamens,  and  a  two-celled  ovary, 
se'lah  (se'la),  n.  [Heb.  selah ,  orig.  unknown.]  Bib.  A 
word  of  unknown  meaning,  occurring  often  in  the  Psalms 
and  three  times  in  Hab.  iii.  It  is  usually  thought  to  be 
a  musical  or  liturgical  sign  of  some  kind, 
sel'dom  (sSl'd&m),  adv.  [AS.  seldnn ,  sel  don ,  seldum  ;  akin 
to  OFries.  sielden ,  D.  zelden ,  G.  sellen ,  OHG.  seltan ,  Icel. 
sjaldan,  Dan.  sielden,  Svv.  sdllan ,  Goth,  sildaleiks  marvel¬ 
ous.]  Rarely  ;  not  often  ;  not  frequently. 

Wisdom  and  youth  are  seldom  joined  in  one  Hooker, 
sel'dom,  a.  Rare  ;  infrequent.  Obs.  or  Archaic. 
sel'  d’or'CsSP  dor').  [F.,  salt  of  gold.]  Photog.  A  white 
crystalline  salt,  apparently  sodium  aurothiosulphate, 
NagAuS4<V2H2(),  made  by  treating  gold  chloride  with  so¬ 
dium  thiosulphate  in  solution.  It  was  used  in  the  daguerre¬ 
otype  process,  and  is  now  used  in  toning  certain  prints, 
se  lect'  (se-lSkt'),  a.  [L.  sclectus ,  p.  pr.  of  seligere  to  se¬ 
lect  ;  se-  aside  -f-  legere  to  gather.  See  legend.]  1.  Taken 
from  a  number  of  the  same  or  an  analogous  kind  by  pref¬ 
erence  ;  hence,  of  special  value  or  excellence  ;  selected ; 
choice ;  exclusive  ;  as,  select  poems  ;  a  select  club. 

A  few  select  spirits  had  separated  from  the  crowd.  Macaulay 

2.  Characterized  by  fastidiousness  or  special  care  in  select¬ 
ing  ;  nice  in  choosing  ;  as,  to  be  select  in  making  friends. 
Syn.  — Select,  elect,  exclusive.  That  is  select  which 
is  the  result  of  discriminating  choice  ;  elect  often  implies 
admission  to  some  select  or  inner  circle  :  exclusive  sug¬ 
gests  the  fastidiousness  or  (often)  snobbishness  of  a  clique 
or  coterie  ;  as,  a  select  audience  ;  “  that  delicious  phantom 
of  being  an  elect  spirit  .  .  .  unlike  the  crowd  ”  ( Kingsley ) ; 
“the  exclusive  in  fashionable  life  ”  (Emerson). 

■elect  committee,  Eng.  Parliamentary  Practice,  a  commit¬ 
tee  appointed  to  acquire  information  with  a  view  to  legis¬ 
lation  and  to  examine  into  the  constitution  and  manage¬ 
ment  of  an  administrative  department.  Select  committees 
have  members  from  both  parties.  —  8.  life,  Life  Insurance ,  a 
life,  or  risk  (which  see),  secured  by  selection  by  the  com¬ 
pany,  and  therefore  of  less  than  the  normal  mortality. 
Be-lect',  V.  t.  ;  se-lect'ed  ;  se-lect'ing.  1.  To  take  by 
preference  from  among  others  ;  to  pick  out ;  to  cull  ;  as, 
to  select  the  best  books  for  reading. 


2.  Australian  Land  Law.  To  take  up  crown  land  under 
the  Land  Acts.  Formerly  the  term  free-select  (and  hence 
free-selection ,  free-selector)  was  usual,  probably  orig.  in 
allusion  to  the  opening  for  selection  by  Sir  John  Robert¬ 
son’s  Land  Act  (1861)  of  large  areas  previously  withheld. 
Syn.  —  See  choose. 

se-lect'ed  (6e-l&k't6d),  p.  a.  1.  Select;  choice. 

2.  Specially  devoted.  Obs. 

se-lec'tion  (se-lSk'shfin),  n.  [L.  selectio :  cf.  F.  selection.] 

1.  Act  of  selecting,  or  state  of  being  selected. 

2.  That  which  is  selected  ;  a  collection  of  things  chosen  ; 
as,  a  choice  selection  of  books. 

3.  Australian  Land  Law.  Act  of  selecting  land  (see  se¬ 
lect,  v.  t.,  2) ;  also,  a  piece  of  land  thus  taken  up. 

4.  Biol.  Specif.,  any  process,  natural  (see  natural  selec¬ 
tion)  or  artificial,  which  results  or  tends  to  result  in  pre¬ 
venting  certain  individuals  or  groups  of  organisms  from 
surviving  and  propagating,  and  in  allowing  others  to  do  so. 
See  natural  selection,  sexual  selection,  Darwinism. 

5.  Life  Insurance.  The  action  by  which  the  lives  insured 
by  a  company  are  secured  or  retained,  called  selection 
by  the  company  when  it  is  the  action  of  the  company  in 
aiming  to  secure  healthy  lives,  and  selection  against  the  com¬ 
pany  when  it  consists  in  the  action  of  policyholders  in 

withdrawing  or  allowing  their  policies  to  lapse. 

selection  forest.  Forestry.  A  forest  in  which  trees  of  all 
age  classes  are  represented. 

se-lec'tion-ist,  n.  Biol.  One  who  considers  natural  selec¬ 
tion  as  an  especially  important  factor  in  evolution, 
se-lec'tive  (se-lgk'tlv),  a.  1.  Of,  pert,  to,  or  character¬ 
ized  by,  selection  ;  selecting  or  tending  to  select;  as,  selec¬ 
tive  action  or  breeding ;  a  selective  screen,  stain,  or  mind. 

This  selective  providence  of  the  Almighty  Bp.  Hall. 
2.  Wireless  Teleg.  Designating  a  system  by  which  two  or 
more  messages  can  be  sent  or  received  simultaneously 
without  interference. 

selective  absorption.  Physics,  absorption  in  which  waves  of 
any  kind,  as  of  light,  pass  through  substances  not  equally 
pervious  to  all  wave  lengths.  —  s.  radiation,  radiation  in 
which  waves  of  certain  lengths  are  intense  compared  with 
the  other  waves.  —  b.  reflection,  reflection  in  which  waves 
of  certain  lengths  are  reflected  with  little  loss  of  intensity 
compared  with  the  loss  in  case  of  other  waves.  —  b.  transmis¬ 
sion,  Mach.,  a  transmission  for  automobiles,  etc.,  by  which 
the  gear  can  be  changed  directly  from  one  speed  to  another 
by  a  single  lever. 

se-lect'man(8e-lSkt'm&n),  n. ;  pi.  -men  (-m?n).  A  person 
chosen  to  exercise  special  powers  in  a  system  of  govern¬ 
ment  ;  esp.,  one  of  a  board  of  officers  chosen  annually  in 
towns  in  the  New  England  States,  except  Rhode  Island,  to 
transact  the  general  public  business  of  the  town.  The  num¬ 
ber  is  usually  from  three  to  seven  or  nine  in  each  town.  The 
office  seems  to  have  been  derived  from  that  of  the  English 
select  vestryman.  By  statute  in  some  of  these  States  the 
term  is  made  to  include  the  mayor  and  aldermen  of  a  city, 
se  lec'tor  (se-lSk'ter),  n.  [L.]  One  that  selects  Spe¬ 
cif.  :  a  Australian  Land  Law.  A  person  who  selects  land; 
less  exactly,  a  small  farmer.  8ee  select,  r.  /.,  2.  Cf. 
squatter,  3.  b  Railroading.  An  apparatus  for  operating 
either  or  any  of  two  or  more  signals  by  a  single  lever,  de¬ 
vised  so  as  automatically  to  connect  the  particular  signal 
controlling  the  route  for  which  a  switch  has  been  set.  c 
A  thermomagnetic  device  for  determining  temperatures  for 
rolling  rails,  d  Copper  Smelting.  A  kind  of  converter 
with  horizontal  tuyeres,  to  produce  bottoms  (see  bottom, 
n.,  11)  and  a  purified  copper  in  one  operation. 

Se-le'ne,  Se-le'na  (sS-le'ne;  -no),  n.  [Gr.  'leXgvg,  fr. 
< T€\rjirrj  moon.]  Gr.  Relig.  The  goddess  of  the  moon, 
merged  in  Artemis  and  Hecate.  See  Endymion. 
se-len'ic  (-ISn'Tk),  a.  Chem.  Of,  pert,  to,  or  containing, 
selenium  ;  specif.,  designating  those  compounds  in  which 
the  element  has  a  higher  valence  as  contrasted  with  sele¬ 
nious  compounds.  —  selenic  acid,  an  acid,  H>Se04,  resem¬ 
bling  sulphuric  acid  but  less  stable,  got  by  energetic  oxida¬ 
tion  of  selenium.  By  reduction  it  yields  selenious  acid, 
se  le'ni  0-  (se-le'nt-o-).  Chem.  Combining  form  (also  used 
adjectively)  denoting  the  presence  of  selenium  or  its  com¬ 
pounds  ;  as,  $e/em‘0-pho8phate,  a  phosphate  having  sele¬ 
nium  in  place  of  all,  or  a  part,  of  the  oxygen, 
se  le'ni  OUS  (-tls),  a.  Chem.  Of,  pert,  to,  or  containing, 
selenium  ;  specif.,  designating  those  compounds  in  which 
the  element  has  a  lower  valence  as  contrasted  with  selenic 
compounds.  —  aelenioua  acid,  a  white  crystalline  poisonous 
acid,  HoSeOa,  got  by  oxidation  of  selenium  and  easily  yield¬ 
ing  the  element  by  reduction. 

Se-le'ni  pe'dl-umise-le'nl  pe'dT-uin),  n.  [NL.  ;  Gr.  SeArj- 
vrj  Selene  -f  (prob.)  L.  pes,  jtedis ,  foot.]  Bot.  A  genus  of 
South  American  orchids  closely  related  to  Cypripedium, 
containing  only  two  species.  The  pods  are  sometimes  used 
as  a  substitute  for  vanilla. 

sel'e-nite  (sSl'e-nit),  n.  [L.  selenites ,  Gr.  o-eATjrirr)?  (sc. 
At 0<k),  fr.  (reAip'rj  the  moon.  So  called  from  a  fancied  re¬ 
semblance  to  the  moon.]  I.  Chem.  A  salt  of  selenious  acid. 
2.  Min.  A  variety  of  gypsum,  occurring  in  transparent 
crystals  or  crystalline  masses. 

—  sel'e-nit'ic  (-nTt'Tk),  -nit'i-cal  (-T-kal),  a. 


se-le'ni  um  (se-le'nl-tim),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  aeXrjvrj  the 
moon.  So  called  because  of  its  chemical  analogy  to  telluri¬ 
um  (fr.  L.  iellus  the  earth),  being,  as  it  were,  a  companion 
to  it.]  Chem.  A  nonmetallic  element,  resembling  sulphur 
and  tellurium  chemically,  found  to  a  small  extent  in  native 
sulphur  and  (combined)  in  native  sulphides,  also  in  a  few 
selenides,  a6  clausthalite.  Symbol,  Se  ;  at.  wt.,  79.2.  It  was 
discovered  in  1817  by  Berzelius  in  the  deposit  from  sulphu¬ 
ric  acid  chambers,  which  is  still  its  commercial  source.  Like 
sulphur,  selenium  occurs  in  several  allotropic  forms,  being 
obtained  as  a  brick-red  or  dark  red  amorphous  powder 
(sp.  gr.,  4. 26),  as  a  brownish  black,  glassy  mass(sp.  gr.,4.28), 
as  red  monoclinic  crystals  (sp.  gr.,  4.47),  or  as  a  bluish 
gray,  metal-like,  crystalline  mass  (sp.  gr..4.8).  Metallic 
selenium  conducts  electricity,  and  its  resistance  is  de¬ 
creased  by  exposure  to  light.  Selenium  burns  in  air  with 
a  bluish  flame  and  a  disagreeable  odor, 
se  le'no  dont  (ee-le'no-dSnt),  a.  [Gr  creA rjioj  moon  -f- 
- odont .]  Zodl.  Having,  or  designating,  molar  teeth  with 
crescentic  ridges  on  the  crown,  as  in  the  majority  of  artio- 
dactyls.  —  n.  A  mammal  with  selenodont  teeth, 
se  le'no-graph  (-graf),  n.  A  picture  or  delineation  of  the 
moon’s  surface,  or  of  any  part  of  it. 

sel  e  nog'ra-pher  (sgl'e-nSg'rri-fer),  n.  A  specialist  in  sel¬ 
enography. 

se-leno-graph'ic  (se-le'no-grSf'Tk) )  a.  [Cf.  F.  sllSno- 
se-leno-graph'i-cal  (-grSf'T-kdl)  j  graphigue."]  Of  or 
pert,  to  selenography.  —  selenograpkic  chart,  a  map  repre¬ 
senting  the  surface  of  the  moon. 

—  Be  le  no  graph'!  cal  ly,  adv. 

sel  e  nog'ra  phist  (sfcl'e-ubg'ra-fTst),  n.  A  selenographer. 
sel  e  nog'ra  phy  (-ft),  n.  [Gr.  <reki]VYj  the  moon  -f- 
-graphy.]  The  science  of  the  physical  features  of  the 
moon  ;  the  physical  geography  of  the  moon, 
sel  e-nol'o  gy  (-jT ),  n.  [Gr.  aeXriirq  the  moon  -J-  -logy.] 
That  branch  of  astronomy  which  treats  of  the  moon ; 
loosely,  selenography.  —  se-le'no-log'l-cal  (se-le/n6-15j/T- 
kal),  a.  —  sel  e-nol'o  gist  (-nbl'o-jTst),  n. 

Se-leu'ci  an  (se-lu'sliT-dn  ;  -sT-tfn),  n.  Reel.  Hist.  A  fol¬ 
lower  of  Seleucus,  a  Galatian  of  the  3d  century  said  to 
have  taught  heresies  as  to  the  reality  of  Christ’s  body,  di¬ 
vine  agency  in  creation,  and  use  of  w  ater  in  baptism. 
Se-leu'cid  (ee-lu'sljd),  n.  One  of  the  Seleucidae. 
Se-leu'cid,  a.  Seleucidan. 

Se-leu'cl-dso  (-sT-de),  n.  pi.  A  dynasty  (c.  312-65  b.  c.) 
which,  at  the  height  of  its  power,  ruled  over  Bactria,  Persia, 
Babylonia,  Syria,  and  part  of  Asia  Minor  It  was  founded 
about  312  b.  c.  by  Seleucus  Nicator,  one  of  the  generals  of 
Alexander  the  Great. 

Se-leu'ci  dan  (se-lu'si-dtf  n) )  a.  Of,  pert,  to,  or  named 
Sel  eu-cid'ic  (sgl'6-sTd'Tk)  >  from,  the  Seleucidae;  as,  the 
Sel'eu  Cid'i-an  (-u-sTd'T-tfn) )  Seleucidan  Era(seeERA,n.). 
self  (self),  a.  [AS.  self,  seolf,  sylf ;  akin  to  OS  .self,  OFries. 
self.  D.  zelf ,  G.  selb,  selber,  selbst,  Dan.  selv ,  Sw.  sjelf,  Icel. 
sjdlfr,  Goth,  silba.  Cf.  selvage.]  1.  Same  ;  particular  ; 
very  ;  identical.  Archaic,  exc.  in  selfsame.  Raleigh. 

2.  Of  or  pertaining  to  one’s  self ;  one’s  own.  Obs. 

3.  Having  its  own  or  a  single  nature  or  character,  as  in 
color,  composition,  etc.,  without  addition  or  change  ;  un¬ 
mixed  ;  as,  a  self  bowr,  one  made  of  a  single  piece  (see 
6th  bow',  2) ;  self  flower,  one  all  of  one  color  ;  ^//-colored, 
self  blue,  a  bluish  paper  derived  from  blue  rag  pulp  made 
from  indigo-dyed  rags.  The  color  is  fast  to  light. 

self,  n.  ;  pi.  selves  (sSlvz).  1.  An  individual  considered 
as  an  identical  person  ;  a  being  regarded  as  having  person 
ality  ;  a  being  in  its  relations  to  its  own  identity  ;  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  consciousness,  or  a  consciousness  considered  as  sub¬ 
jective  and  individual  ;  in  a  narrower  sense,  the  individual 
as  the  object  of  his  own  reflective  consciousness  ;  the  man 
viewed  by  his  own  cognition  as  the  subject  of  all  his  mental 
phenomena,  the  agent  in  his  activities,  the  subject  of  his 
feelings,  and  the  possessor  of  capacities  and  character. 

A  man’s  self  may  be  the  worst  fellow  to  converse  with  Poj>e. 

The  self,  the  I,  is  recognized  in  every  act  of  intelligence  ns  the 
subject  to  which  that  act  belongs  *  Sir  IF.  Hamilton, 

The  self  is  the  generul  subject  or  capacity  for  feeling,  willing, 
knowing  ;  hut  it  is  at  a  given  moment  self-determined  ats  one  of 
these,  if  not  exclusively,  at  least  predominantly  W  T  Harris. 
2 .  Hence,  personal  interest  or  advantage,  or  love  of  private 
interest ;  selfishness  ;  as,  self  is  his  whole  concern. 

3-  The  identity  of  anything  considered  abstractly. 

She  was  beauty’s  self.  Thomson 

4.  A  self-colored,  orself,  flower.  See  self,  a.,  3. 

5.  A  self  bow  or  arrow.  See  self,  a.,  3. 

to  be  one’s  self,  to  be  in  full  possession  of  one’s  powers, 
self-.  The  noun  self  used  as  a  prefix  in  many  compounds, 
usually  of  obvious  meaning,  in  most  of  which  it  denotes  : 
a  The  agent  that  of  itself  acts  in  a  manner  denoted  or  im¬ 
plied  by  the  word  with  which  it  is  joined,  or  that  which 
of  itself  has  or  embodies  a  quality  or  state  implied  by  the 
word  to  which  the  prefix  is  joined  ;  the  subject  of  the  ac¬ 
tion  ;  as  in  5e//-assumed,  assumed  by  one’s  self  ;  se//-begot- 
ten ;  se//-inflicted  ;  ^//-uniform,  uniform  in  or  of  itself, 
b  The  object  of  the  action,  quality,  or  state  of  being  de¬ 
noted  by  the  w  ord  with  which  it  is  joined ;  the  person  or 


Be-joln',  v.  t.  [L .sejungcre ;  se¬ 
aside  -f  jungere  to  join.  See 
join.]  To  separate  Obs. 
Be-joint',  a.  Sejoined.  Obs 
B^j'u-gate  (BSj'iJh-gat  ;  s?-j<5b'- 
gat),  v.  t.  f  L.  sejugatus,  p.  p.  of 
se/ugare .]  To  separate  Obs. 
Bej'u-gous  C-gtZs),  a.  [L.  sex 
six  +.;uf/um  yoke  ;  cf.  L.  seju- 
gis  a  team  of'  six  horses.)  Bot . 
Having  six  pairs  of  leaflets.  R 
Be-junc'tion,  fL.  sejunctio 
See  sejoin.]  Act  of  disjoining, 
or  state  of  being  disjoined-  Obs. 
se-jun'gi-ble  (s?-jfin'jT-b*l),  a. 
Capable  of  being  disjoined-  Ohs. 

Bek  4*  SEEK,  SICK. 

Bek  (s5k).  Obs.  or  Scot.  &  dial. 
Eng.  var.  of  sack. 
se-ka'kul  (ng-kn'kfjbl).  h  [Per. 
shaqdquh  mign,  lit.,  the  wild 
carrot  of  Egypt.]  An  East  Indi¬ 
an  parsnip  ( Pasftnaca  sekakul). 
aekatour  4*  se  tutor. 
seke  *1*  seek,  sick. 
sekeler  +  secular. 

Bekelew  d*  sicklew. 
sekelle.  4*  sickle. 
eeker  f  sicker. 

Seker.  Var.  of  Sokaris. 
seketour  seketur.  *fr  secutor. 
eekil.  f  secle,  sickle. 

»ekir  +  sicker. 
sekkatour  secutor. 


8ekke.  +  sack. 

sekkul.a.  ICf.  sickly,  and  AS. 

sirlian  to  grow  sick].  Sickly.  Obs. 

gekly  +  sickly. 

seknace.  seknes.  4*  sickness. 

se'kos  (se'kOs;,  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr. 

cttjkos  a  pen,  a  shrine  ]  Gr. 

Anttq.  A  sacred  inclosure. 

sektour.  +  secutor. 

sekur.  ^  sicker. 

sel.  +  seal,  tj.;  sele,  time  ; 

SELL;  SHALL. 

sel  Sell.  Ref.  Sn 
sel,  sell.  Scot  &  dial.  Eng  var. 
of  self. —  the  sel.  or  sell,  of  it, 
etc.,  itself,  himself,  etc. 
sel.  Abbr  Selected  ;  selections. 
SeTa-choi'de-i  (s?l/d-koi'de-l), 
yi.  pi.  [NL.  See  Selachii  ; 
-oiD.]  Zobl.  A  suborder  (of  the 
orderSalachii,  syn.  Plagiostomi) 
consisting  of  the  sharks  as  dis¬ 
tinguished  from  the  rays.  — 
sel'a-choid  (&81'd-koid),  a.  !f  n. 
Sel'a-chos'to-mi  (-kBs'tfl-ml),  n. 
pi.  [NL  See  Selachii  ; -sto¬ 
ma.]  Zool.  An  order  of  ganoids 
constituted  by  the  paddlefishes 
Cope.  —  sel'a-cho  stome'  (sfl'd- 
kfi-stonV),  u.  —  sel  a-chos'to- 
mou8  (-khs'tC-rmls).  a. 
se  la'dang.  Var.  of  saladang. 
seladyne.  celidoxy,  stone. 


Se  la-ham  mah'le-koth  (se'la- 
hrt-ma'l<?-k5th  ;  -kOthj,  n.  Bib 
Sel'a-hi  (sfil'd-hl).  D.  Bib. 
Se'la-ites  (se'hi-Tts).  D- Bib. 
sePa-min'  (srl'd-men').  n.  [Pg.] 
The  sixteenth  part  of  an  alquei- 
re-  Sec  a i.y u e t r e,  m e asure. 
selander.  «.  [Cf.  salle nders.] 
A  disease  in  the  bend  of  a 
horse’s  hind  leg.  Obs. 
sele.  +  silk 

selch  (f=51k  :  r?1k),  selch'ie  Cs51'- 
ki ).  Belcht(sSlKt).  Scot.  vars.  of 
SEALCH- 

sel 'couth  (sfcfl'kooth),  a.  [AS. 
selcuS,  seldciift.  See  seldom  ; 
uncouth.]  Unusual  ;  strange  ; 
marvelous.  —  n.  A  wonder  ;  a 
marvel.  Both  Obs.  or  Archaic. 
sel'couth.  r.  t.  To  make  won¬ 
derful.  Obs.  [05s.  I 

sel '  couth-ly.or/u.  of  s  e  lco  uth  .  | 

seld.  4*  SHIELD. 

geld  (s?ld).  Dial.  Eng.  pret.  &  p. 
p.  of  SELL. 

seld.  n.  [AS.]  A  seat.  Obs. 
geld.  a.  [See  seldom.)  Rare  ; 
uncommon;  unusual.  Both  Obs. 
or  Archaic.  — •  adv.  Seldom, 
geldcene.  4*  s  elds  ben. 
aelde.  4*  shield. 
selde.  Obs  pret.  of  sell. 
sel 'den.  adv.  Seldom.  Obs. 


seldewanneg,  adv .  [See  seld- 
when.)  Seldom  Obs 
seldin-  4*  sindle. 

Bel'dom-cy  ( s?l'dum-sY),  n-  In¬ 
frequency.  Rare. 
sel'dom-ly.  adv.  Rarely.  R. 
sel'dom-ness.  n.  See -ness. 
seld 'seen  .  n.  [AS.  seld  sieve. 
akin  to  oHG.  selttani ,  Icel, 
sjaldsenn.)  Seldom  seen  ;  rare 
Obs.  or  Archaic. 
seld'shownG  a.  [sold  -j-  shown.] 
Rarely  shown  or  exhibited.  Obs. 
seld 'speech  ,  n.  [seld  +  speech.] 
Taciturnity.  Obs. 
seldwhen.  *  adv.  [AS.  seld- 
hwanne.  Cf.  when.)  Seldom. 
Obs. 

sele.  4*  ceil,  to  roof;  seal:  zeal. 
sele  (sel),  n.  [AS-  me/.]  Obs.  or 
Scot ■  ir  Dial  Eng.  a  Time  ;  sea¬ 
son  ;  opportunity  ;  occasion,  b 
Happiness  :  welfare.  Obsoles. 
sele.  a.  Good  ;  happy  ;  oppor¬ 
tune  :  fortunate.  Obs. 

Sel'e-bin  (s51'e-hYn).  D.  Bib. 
se  lect',  n.  1.  That  w'hich  is 
select  or  choice.  Colloq.  or  Com. 
2.  Selection.  Obs. 
se-lect'a-ble,  a.  See  -able. 
se-lect'ed  lv.  ar/r.  of  selected. 
se-lec'tive-ly,  adv.  of  selec¬ 
tive. 

BeTec-tiv'i-ty  (se'lek-tYv'T-tY), 


u  Quality  or  state  of  being  se¬ 
lective. 

se  lect'ness.  n.  See  -ness. 
Se'led  (se'led).  Bib. 
selehthe.  4*  sblth. 

Sel'e-mi'a  (sEPf-ml'd).  Bib. 

Sel  e  mi-a'u  (-mT-a'u ).  D.  Bib. 
Se-le'mith(sP-le'mYtn).  D.  Bib. 
sel'e-nate  (sfcl'8-nat),  n.  Chem. 
A  salt  of  selenic  acid. 

Belendine  +  celandine. 
selenes.  4*  selin ess. 
sel  en  hy'dric  (BClVn-hl'drTk), 
a.  Chem.  Designating  a  weak 
acid,  better  known  as  hydrogen 
sdenide,  H2Se.  [eelenate.l 

se-le'ni-ate  (st-le'nT-at),  n.  A| 
Belre-nide  ( sgl'P-nld  :  -nYd  :  184), 
n.  Also  -nid  A  compound  of 
selenium  and  an  element  or  a 
radical  acting  an  element. 

Sel  e-nid'er-a  ( sSPf-n Yd'Pr-«  ).n . 
[NL.  ;  Gr.  aeArji/^  moon  +  Sepg 
neck  :  —  so  called  from  the  eres- 
cent-shnped  markings  below  the 
neck.)  Zodl.  See  toucan  et. 
seTe-nif'er-ons  (-nYf'fr-us),  a. 
[ selenium  -f  ferous.)  Contain¬ 
ing  or  yielding  selenium, 
se-le'ni-on  (sMe'n  T-5  n),  n. 
[NL.]  Selenium, 
se-len'i-8Cope,  n.  [Gr.  aehrjini 
moon  -f-  -scope.]  An  instrument 


for  observing  the  moon.  Obs. 
sel  e-ni'u-ret  (sPl'P-nT'li-rft  :  ef 
le'nfl-rCt), n.  A  selenide.  Obs 
sel  e-ni'u-ret'ed.  -u-ret  ted  (-fl- 
rct'Cd).  a.  Combined  with  sele¬ 
nium  as  in  a  selenide-_  Obsoh 9 
se  le  no  cen 'trie  (sC-le'nC-sfn'- 
trYk),a.  (Gr.  aeKrjirf  the  moon 
-f  cenfr/e.]  Astron  Relating  to 
the  center  of  the  moon :  referred 
to  the  moon  as  a  center. 

Se-le  no-don 'ta  (s*-l?'nti-d5n'- 
ta),n.pl.  [XL  ]  Zodl.  A  group 
of  artiodactyls  having  seleno- 
dont  teeth.  It  includes  the  Ty- 
lopoda  and  Pecora 
se-le'no-doat  y  (sf-le'nC-don  - 
tY).  n  Stub  of  being  selenodont. 
sel  e-nol'a-try  (stl'c-nBl'Yr-trY), 
v.  [Gr  (TcXTqirq  moon  +  -latry.) 
Worship  of  the  moon. 
sePe-not'ro  piam  ( sCPf-nSt'rfl- 
pYz’m),  tj.  [Gr  ere  A  7)  1/17  moon 
-f  -tropism.]  Plant  Physiol.  A 
rare  form  of  phototropism  in¬ 
duced  by  moonlight  —  se  ie'nD 
trop'ic  ’  (-trtfp'Yk).  a.— sel'e- 
not'ro  py  GpYn  v.  [nmue.l 
se-le'nous  (sS-le'ntis),  a.  Sele-| 
seler.  selere.  4*  cellar,  soler. 
seleritie.  4*  celerity. 
sele  sty  all-  4*  celestial 
Sel'e-thai  (sSl'e-thl).  D  Bib. 


ale,  senate,  care,  Jim,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofa  ;  eve,  $vent,  6nd,  recent,  maker;  Ice,  Ill,  old,  obey,  orb,  5dd,  sSft,  connect ;  use,  unite,  urn,  up,  circus,  menu; 

I]  Foreign  Word.  4*  Obsolete  Variant  of.  4- combined  with.  =  equals. 


SELF-ABANDONED 
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SELFISH 


thing  affected  by  the  action ;  as  in  je//-approving,  approving 
one's  self  ;  ^//-abnegation,  abnegation  of  self  ;  ^//-consis¬ 
tent,  consistent  with  itself. 

The  reference  “  See  self-  ”  is  sometimes  given  as  the 
only  definition  of  a  word  beginning  in  self-,  if  its  mean¬ 
ing  can  readily  be  gathered  from  the  definitions  of  the 
prefix  and  the  root  word. 

self'-a-ban'doned,  a.  Given  up  to  one’s  or  its  own  im¬ 
pulses. 

self'-ac-quired',  a.  Law.  Acquired  by  one's  self ;  —  said 
of  property  so  acquired  as  not  to  become  a  part  of  some 
common  fund  or  stock,  as  that  of  the  joint  family  in  Hindu 
law  (where  it  includes  the  gains  derived  from  learning, 
valor,  or  gifts,  and  earnings  not  closely  dependent  upon 
the  joint-family  stock),  or,  sometimes,  that  of  the  com¬ 
munity  property  in  the  Civil  law  (cf.  conquest,  5). 
self-act'ing,  a  Acting  or  capable  of  acting  of  or  by  it¬ 
self  ;  automatic  in  action.  — self -ac'tion,  n. 
self  -ac'tive,  a.  Possessing  or  exercising  self -activity, 
self  -ac-tiv'i  ty,  n.  Inherent  action  or  power  of  action  ; 
immanent  change  ;  self-determination  with  reference  to 
development  or  alternation ;  the  primal  or  originating 
causal  action  of  a  self.  See  activity,  1  c,  Cit. 
self  -as  sorting,  a.  Asserting  one’s  self,  or  one's  own 
rights  or  claims ;  hence,  putting  one's  self  forward  in  a 
confident  or  assuming  manner. 

self  -as  ser'tion,  n.  Act  of  asserting  one's  self,  or  one’s 
own  rights  or  claims  ;  the  quality  of  being  self-asserting, 
self  -as-ser'tive,  a.  Disposed  to  self-assertion  ;  self- 

asserting.  —  self' -as-ser'tive  ness,  n. 
self  -cen'tered,  self-cen'tred,  a.  Centered  in  itself,  or 
in  one’s  self. 

self'-cen'ter  ing,  self'-cen'tring,  a.  Centering  in  or  of 
one’s  self ;  specif.,  Mach.,  of  a  chuck  or  the  like,  having 
jaws  or  dogs  that  can  be  made  to  move  towards  or  from 
the  center  simultaneously  and  at  the  same  rate  so  as  to 
center  the  object  held  by  a  single  adjustment. 
selP-COCk'ing,  a.  Having  an  arrangement  by  which  the 
hammer  can  be  raised  and  released  by  simply  pulling  the 
trigger  ;  —  said  of  a  firearm. 

self  — col-lect'ed,  a.  Self-possessed;  self-contained;  calm. 
self'-COl'ored,  or  -col'oured,  a.  Of  a  single  color  ;  — ap¬ 
plied  to  flowers,  animals,  textile  fabrics,  etc.  See  self,  a.,  3. 
self  -com  mand',  n.  Self-control, 
self  -com  mun'ion,  n.  Communion  with  one’s  self, 
self'-com-pla'cent,  a.  Satisfied  with  one’s  own  character 
and  acts  ;  self-satisfied.  —  self  -com  pla'cen  cy,  n. 
self'-con-ceit',  n.  An  overweening  opinion  of  one’s  own 
powers,  endowments,  merits,  or  the  like  ;  vanity.  —  self'— 
con-ceit'ed,  a.  —  self  -con-ceit'ed  ness,  n. 
selP-COn-cern',  n.  Concern  for  one’s  self, 
self' -con'fi  dence,  n.  Quality  or  state  of  being  self-con¬ 
fident  ;  self-reliance. 

Syn.— Self-confidence,  self-reliance.  Self-confidence 
may  be  used  in  either  a  good  or  a  bad  sense  ;  self-reliance 
in  a  good  sense  only;  as,  “  a  feeling  of  self-confidence 
which  .  .  .  sustained  him”  ( Bea-consfield)  \  “Her  natural 
temper  .  .  .  tended  to  a  rash  self-confidence  rather  than  to 
self-d  is  trust  ”  ( J .  R.  Green) ;  “  Johnson  first  taught  literary 
men  the  lesson  of  self-reliance  and  independence  ”  ( Jowett ). 
self'— COn'fi-dent,  a.  Confident  of  one’s  own  strength  or 
powers  ;  self-reliant.  —  self'-con'fi-dent-ly,  adv. 
self  -con'ju-gate,  a.  Geom.  Conjugate  to  itself ;  uniting 
in  itself  two  conjugate  figures,  as  a  pentagon  or  triangle, 
each  side  of  which  is  the  polar  (as  to  some  conic)  of  the 
opposite  vertex. 

Belt'— con'scious,  a.  1.  Conscious  of  one’s  acts  or  states 
as  belonging  to,  or  originating  in,  one’s  self.  Dryden. 

2.  Conscious  of  one’s  self  as  an  object  of  the  observation 
of  others  ;  as,  the  speaker  was  too  self-conscious. 

3.  Psychol.  Conscious  of  one’s  self,  or  ego,  as  the  subject, 
or  subjective  element,  of  experience  ;  aware  of  being  the 
subject  of  any  given  alteration  in  experience. 

—  self'-con'scious  ly,  adv.—  self  -con'scious  ness,  n. 
self' -con- sis t'ent,  a.  Consistent  with  one’s  self  or  with 
itself;  logically  consistent  throughout;  having  each  part 
consistent  with  the  rest.  —  self  —  COn-sist'en  cy,  n. 
self'— contained',  a.  1  Reserved  ;  uncommunicative. 

2.  Showing  self-control  or  self-oommand  ;  self-controlled. 


3.  Mach.  Having  all  the  essential  working  parts  connect¬ 
ed  by  a  bedplate  or  framework,  or  contained  in  a  case,  etc., 
so  that  the  mutual  relations  of  the  parts  do  not  depend 
upon  fastenings  outside  of  the  machine  itself, 
self-contained  engine,  a  An  engine  having  both  bearings 
for  the  crank  shaft  attached  to  the  frame  of  the  engine, 
esp.  such  an  engine  with  a  double-web  crank,  b  A  steam 
engine  and  boiler  combined  and  fastened  together ;  a  port¬ 
able  steam  engine.  —  a.  ornament,  ornament  in  which  the 
design  is  a  single  complete 
whole,  intended  to  fill  a  space 
without  being  repeated, 
self  -con  tra  dlc'tion,  n.  Con¬ 
tradiction  of  one’s  self  or  itself  ; 
specif.,  a  statement,  proposi¬ 
tion,  etc.,  consisting  of  two 
members  or  parts,  one  of  which 
contradicts  the  other  ;  as,  to  be 
and  not  to  be  at  the  same  time  is  a  self-contradiction. 
self'— con  trol',  n.  Control  of  one’s  self ;  restraint  exer¬ 
cised  over  one’s  self  ;  self-command, 
self  — cou'pler,  n.  An  automatic  coupling  for  railroad 
cars1,  etc. 

self'— cul'ture,  n.  Culture  of  one’s  self  by  one’s  own  efforts, 
self  — de  ceit',  n.  Act  of  deceiving  one’s  self,  or  state  of 
being  self-deceived  ;  self-deception. 

sell  — de  ceived',  a.  Deceived  or  misled  respecting  one’s 
self  by  one’s  own  mistake  or  error. 

self  — de  fense7,  or  -de  fence',  n.  Act  of  defending  one’s 
own  person,  property,  or  reputation, 
self'— de-fen'sive,  a.  Defending,  or  tending  to  defend, 
one’s  own  person,  property,  or  reputation, 
self  — de-lu'sion,  n.  Act  of  deluding  one’s  self,  or  state  of 
being  thus  deluded  ;  self-deception, 
self  -de  ni'al,  n.  Denial  of  one’s  self ;  forbearing  to  gratify 
one’s  own  desires. 

self'-de  ny'ing,  a.  Refusing  to  gratify  one’s  self ;  show¬ 
ing  self-denial.  —  self'-de  ny'ing-ly,  adv. 

Self-denying  Ordinance,  Eng.  Hist. ,  an  act  or  ordinance  of  the 
Long  Parliament,  passed  April  3,  1645,  by  which  the  mem 
bers  bound  themselves  not  to  accept  certain  executive 
offices,  particularly  commands  in  the  army, 
self'-de  spair',  n.  Despair  of  one’s  self  ;  a  despairing  view 
of  one’s  character,  prospects,  etc. 

self  -de  struc'tion,  n.  The  destruction  of  one’s  self  or 
itself;  esp.,  self-murder  ;  suicide. 

self'— de-struc'tive,  a.  Destroying,  or  tending  to  destroy, 
one’s  self  or  itself  ;  suicidal. 

self  -de-ter'mi  na'tion,  n.  Determination  by  one’s  own 
self  or  itself  ;  or,  determination  of  one’s  acts  or  states  with¬ 
out  external  compulsion.  —  self' -de-ter'min  ing,  a. 
self'— deter 'mined,  a.  Determined  by  itself; — applied 
specif,  in  philosophy,  esp.  that  of  Hegel,  to  life,  intellect, 
will,  and  feeling,  all  being  forms  of  self-activity.  Cf.  Plato's 
“self-moved  ”  (Laics,  tenth  book)  and  Aristotle's  “entel- 
echy”  (Be  Anima,  I). 

self  —  de-VOt'ed  (-de-vot'ed),  a.  Characterized  by  self-devo¬ 
tion.  —  self'-de- vot'ed  ness.  n. 

self'—  de-vo'tion,  n.  Act  of  devoting  one’s  self,  or  state  of 
being  self-devoted;  specif.,  willingness  to  sacrifice  one’s 
own  interests  for  others  ;  self-sacrifice, 
self  —  dis'ci  pline,  n.  Correction  or  government  of  one’s 
self  for  the  sake  of  improvement. 

self  -dis  trust',  n.  Want  of  confidence  in  one’s  self  ;  diffi¬ 
dence.  —  self  -dis-trust'ful,  a. 

self'dom  (sSlf'dwm),  n.  The  domain  of  self  or  dominion 
over  self. 

self  -ed'U  cat'ed,  a.  Educated  by  one’s  own  efforts,  with¬ 
out  instruction,  or  without  pecuniar}'  assistance, 
self'-e-lec'tive.  a.  Having,  or  of  or  pert,  to,  the  right  of 
electing  one's  self,  or,  of  a  body,  its  own  members, 
self'— en  Joy'ment,  n.  Enjoyment  for  one’s  self  ;  self¬ 
gratification. 

self'-es-teem',  n.  The  holding  a  good  opinion  of  one’s  self  ; 
self-respect ;  also,  self-conceit. 

self'-es-trange'ment,  n.  The  practice  in  the  culture  stage 
of  a  people  of  studying  or  affecting  foreign  or  ancient  habits 
or  modes  of  view  and  breaking  with  the  prevailing  habits 
and  usages  current  in  the  home  life,  as  the  use  by  moderns 


of  Latin  in  conversation,  etc.  ;  —  an  expression  borrowed 
from  Hegel’s  “  Phenomenology  of  Mind.” 
self'— ev'l  dence,  n.  Quality  or  state  of  being  self-evident. 
Self'-ev'i-dent,  a.  Evident  without  proof  or  reasoning  ; 
producing  conviction  on  a  bare  presentation  ;  as,  a  self- 
evident  proposition.  —  self'-ev'i-dent-ly,  adv. 
self'—  ev'o-lu'tion,  n.  Evolution  of  one’s  self ;  development 
by  inherent  quality  or  power. 

self'— ex  am'i  nant,  n.  One  who  examines  himself ;  one 
given  to  self-examination. 

self— ex-am'i-na'tion,  n.  Examination  into  one’s  own 
state,  conduct,  and  motives,  esp.  in  regard  to  religious  feel¬ 
ings  and  duties;  introspection. 

self '-excite',  v.  t.  Elec.  To  energize  or  excite  (the  field 
magnets  of  a  dynamo)  by  a  current  produced  by  the  dyna¬ 
mo  itself.  —  self'-ex'ci-ta'tion,  n. 
self'-ex'e-cut'ing,  a.  Providing  for  its  own  execution  ; 
containing  a  clause  or  clauses  giving  effect  to  its  provisions 
by  operation  of  law  upon  the  happening  of  a  contemplated 
event  or  contingency  ;  —  said  of  law6,  treaties,  etc. 
self  — ex-ist'ent,  a.  Existing,  asGod,  of  or  by  himself,  inde¬ 
pendent  of  any  other  being  or  cause.  — self'-ex-ist'ence,n. 
self'-ex-plain'ing,  a.  Explaining  itself ;  capable  of  being 
understood  without  explanation. 

self  -feed'er,  n.  One  that  feeds  itself  automatically.  — 

self-feed'ing,  a. 

self' -fer 'tile,  a.  Rot.  Fertile  by  means  of  its  own  pollen  ; 
—  said  of  certain  flowers.  Opposed  to  self-sterile.  —  self'— 
fer'ti  lize,  v.  t.  —  self  -fer-til'i-ty,  n.  —  self'-fer'tl- 
li  za'tion,  n.  —  self'-fer'ti-liz'er,  n. 
self -for  get'ful,  a.  Unselfish.  —  self -for  get'ful-ly, 
adv.  —  self  -for  get'ful  ness,  n. 
self'-gov'ern  ment,  n.  1.  Self-control ;  self-command. 

2  Hence,  government  by  the  joint  action  of  the  mass  of 
people  constituting  a  civil  body  ;  also,  the  state  of  being  so 
governed  ;  specif.,  democratic!  government;  democracy, 
self'-hard'en  ing,  a.  Metal.  Designating,  or  pert,  to,  any 
of  various  steels  that  harden  when  heated  to  above  a  red 
heat  and  cooled  in  air,  usually  in  a  blast  of  cold  air  with 
moderate  rapidity,  without  quenching.  Such  steels  are  al¬ 
loys  of  iron  and  carbon  with  manganese,  tungsten  and 
manganese  (Mushet  steel),  chromium,  molybdenum  and 
manganese,  etc.  They  are  chiefly  used  as  high-speed  steels. 
See  Taylor-White  process.  —  self  -hard'ened,  a. 
self'— heal',  n.  a  A  blue-flowered  European  mint  (Prunella 
vulgaris)  naturalized  as  a  weed  in  lawns.  It  was  supposed 
to  possess  healing  properties,  b  Any  of  several  plants  with 
like  reputation,  as  the  sanicle,  burnet  saxifrage,  etc. 
self  -help',  n.  Act  of  aiding  one’s  self,  without  depend¬ 
ing  on  the  aid  of  others.  Specif.,  Law ,  the  right  or  fact  of 
redressing  or  preventing  wrongs  by  one’s  own  action  with¬ 
out  recourse  to  legal  proceedings,  as  in  self-defense,  dis¬ 
tress,  abatement  of  a  nuisance,  etc.  Cf.  fist  law. 
self 'hood  (sSlf'hdod),  n.  Existence  as  a  separate  self,  or 
independent  person  ;  conscious  personality, 
self  -i  den'ti  ty,  n.  The  identity  of  a  thing  with  itself ; 
substantial  sameness ;  identity  of  subject  and  object  in  life 
and  consciousness.  —  self'-i-den'ti-cal,  a. 
self  -im  por'tance,  n.  An  exaggerated  estimate  of  one’s 
own  importance  or  merit, esp.  as  manifested;  self-conceit, 
self  -im-por'tant,  a.  Having  or  manifesting  an  exagger¬ 
ated  idea  of  one’s  own  importance  or  merit, 
self  -in  duced'  (-Tn-dust'),  a.  Produced  by  self-induction, 
self'-in-duc'tance,  n.  The  coefficient  of  self-induction, 
self'-in  duc'tion,  n.  Elec.  The  inducing  of  an  electro¬ 
motive  force  in  a  circuit  by  a  varying  current  in  the  same 
circuit.  See  inductance.  —  self-in-duc'tive,  a. 
self'-in-dul'gence,  n.  Indulgence  of  one’s  appetites,  de¬ 
sires,  etc.  ;  — opposed  to  self-restraint ;  self-denial. 
self'-in-dul'gent,«.  Indulging one’6  appetites, desires,  etc. 
self'-in  sur'ance,  n.  Insurance  of  one’s  self  or  one’s  own 
interests,  actually  or  virtually,  as  by  laying  aside  a  fund  to 
recoup  losses.  —  self'-in- sur'er,  n. 

self'-in'ter-est,  n.  Private  interest ;  the  interest  or  advan¬ 
tage  of  one’s  self  ;  selfishness.  — self'—  in'ter  est-ed,  a. 
self'ish  (sgl'fTsh),  a.  1.  Caring  unduly  or  supremely  for 
one’s  self  ;  regarding  one’s  own  comfort,  advantage,  etc., 
in  disregard,  or  at  the  expense,  of  that  of  others;  of,  pert. 


self -a-ban'don  ing.  a.,  self-a- 
ban'don  ment. //.  See  SELF  b 
self -a  based'.  a.  See  self-  a. 
self -a  base'ment.  it.,  self-a- 
bas'ing,  «.,  self -ab-hor'rence, 
n..  self  -ab  hor'ring,  a  ,  self  - 
abne-ga'tion,  n.  See  self  b 
self  -ab  sorbed',  a  See  self- a 
self-abuse',  n.  1.  Abuse  of 
one’s  self,  powers,  faculties. 

2.  Self-deception-  Obs. 

3-  Masturbation  ;  onanism 
self-ac'cu  sa'tion,  n..  self-ac- 
cu'sa  to-ry,  a.  See  self-  b 
self  -ac  cused',  a.  See  self-  a 
self  -ac-cus'ing  (-d-k  Q  z'T  n  g), 
a.  See  self- b. 

self-ac'tor,  n.  A  self  acting 
machine,  device,  or  apparatus  ; 
eep.,  a  self-acting  mule.  [a.  I 
self  -ad  juat'a-ble.  a.  See  self-| 
self-adjust'ing,  a  See  self-. 
self -ad  mi-ra'tion,  it..  self  -ad- 
mir'er,  n.  See  self-  b- 
self -ad-mis'sion,  n <  Self-ap¬ 
probation  ( Dyct ).  Shak. 

self  -a  dorn'ment,  n.,  self -ad¬ 
vertisement,  n.  See  self  b. 
self  -af  fairs'.  n.pl.  One’s  own 
affairs.  Obs.  [love;  self-loving  | 
self  -af  fect'ed,  <i.  Having  self  I 
self  -af  fix-ma'tion,  n-  Recog 
nition  and  judgment  of  the  ex¬ 
istence  of  the  conscious  self, 
self-af-fright'ed,  a.  See  self-&. 
self -ag-gran'dize  ment,  n ., 
self  -a-lign'ing  (-d-lTn'Tng),  a., 
self-anal 'y-sis.  n  See  self- b 
seif -a-nat'o-my,  n.  Self-analy¬ 
sis. 

self-an-ni'hi-lat'ed  (-d-m'hY- 
lat'Pd),  a  See  self- a- [self  b.i 
self -an-ni  hi  la'tion,  n.  See| 
self-an-tith' e-sis,  n.  Antithesis 
of  a  thing  to  itself, 
self -ap-par'ent,  a.  See  self- a. 
self -ap  plause',  n.  Applause  of 
one’s  self. 

8elf'-ap-plied',  a.  See  self-  a. 
self'-ap-ply'ing.  a.  See  self-. 
self-ap-point'ed,</  See  self- a. 


aelf  -ap  'nro-ba'tion.  n  .  self- 
ap-prov'al  (-d-pr<5ov'dl),  //., 

self -ap-prov'ing.  a. See  sEi.F-b 
self -as  sumed',  m  SeeSELi  a 
self -as-sump' tion,  >/.  Self-con 
ceit.  [complacent.  I 

self  -as  sured',  a.  Self-reliant;! 
self  -bal'anced,  ct .,  self -ban' 
ished,  a.  See  self-  a 
self  -bap-tiz'er  (-bfcp-tlz'Sr),  n 
A  Ke-bnptist. 

self -be -got 'ten.  «.  See  seif-  a 
aelf'-ben'e-fit.  n.,  self  -be-tray'- 

al.  //.  See  self-  b. 


self  -con'  dem-na'tion.  n  See 
s  i  i  i  -  b. 

eelf -con-demned',  «.  See  self-. 
I  self  -con-demn'ing,  self -con- 
di'tion-ing.  a.  See  self  b. 
self -con'duct.  n.  Regulation 
|  and  control  of  one’s  self. 

J  self-con-fid'ing  (-k<5n-fTd'Yng), 
a.  Self-confident 
self -con  fine'ment.  n  ,  self- 
con'flict,  /<.,  self  -con-grat  u- 
la'tion,  n.  See  self-  b, 
self -con'ju-gate-ly.  adv.  of 

i  SELF-CONJ  FOATE. 


self  -be  trayed',  «•  See  self  a. 
self -bind'ing.n.  Having  a  bind¬ 
er  attachment  (see  n  fx  i»  e  r, 
■la);  said  of  a  reaper-  —  self - 
bind'er.  //. 

self  -blind 'ed.  a.  See  self-  a 
self'  -blood',  n.  Obs.  a  Direct 
descendants  b  Suicide 
self  -board'ing.  «  .  self -boast'- 
ing.  a-  See  self-  b 
self -born',  «.  See  self- a 
self  boun'ty, Inherent  kind¬ 
ness  and  benevolence.  Obs. 
self -breath',  n  One’s  own 
breath.  Obs. 

8elf  -can'celed.  a.  See  self-  a 
self -cant 'ing,  n.  See  self-  b 
self  -care',  n.  Care  of  one’s  self, 
self  -ca-tal'y-sis,  n  See  self-  b- 
self' -caused  .  o.  ti.  See  sKi.F-a 
self-cen-tra'tion.  »■  Quality 
or  state  of  being  self-centered 
self  -char  'i-ty.  »■  Charity  to¬ 
wards  one’s  self-  Obs. 
self  -clean 'ing.  o.  See  self- 
8elf  -clear'ance,  "■  See  self-  b. 
self -clos'ing  (-kloz'Ing),  a. 
See  self- 

8elf'-com'bat-ing,  <•  .  self  -com 
bus'tion,  n..  self-com  men-aa' 
tion.7j.  See  self-  b. 
self  -com  mune',  n.  Self-com¬ 
munion.  Rare.  [self- a  ) 
self  -com-mu'ni-ca-tive,  a.  Seel 
self  -con-cen'tered,  or  -cen'tred 
(-khn-sen'ierd),  a.  Concen¬ 
trated  in  one’s  pelf  or  itself. 


self -con'quest,  u..  self-con  - 
!  ser-va'tion.  //  ,  self  -con-Berv'- 
ing.  <i  .  self  -con-sid  er-a'tion. 

n.  See  reli  -  b. 

self  -con-sid'er-ing,  a.  Consid¬ 
ering  in  one’s  own  mind, 
self  -con-sumed',  <t.  See  self-  a. 
self  -con-sum'ing  (  ktfn-bQm'- 
Yng),  a.  See  self-  V. 
seif -con-sump 'tion,  n.  Con- I 
sumption  of  one’s  self  ;  specif.,  ; 
Mod.,  autophagy. 
self  -con  tempt',  w.  See  self-  b. 

:  self-con  tent',  n.  Self-satisfac¬ 
tion  :  self-complacency. 

|  self  -content  'ment,  n.  Self- 
satisfaction.  [self- b.  | 

self -con  tra-dict'o-ry.  a.  See| 
sell  -con  trolled',  a.,  self-con-  , 
vict'ed.  a.  See  self- a. 
self  -con -vie 'tion, n.  See  self  b. 
self  -cook'ing.  u.  See  self  a. 
self  -cor-rec'tive.  a.,  self -cor' 
re-gpond'ent.  n.,  self  -cor  re¬ 
spond 'ing,  a.  See  self  b 
self -cov'ered,  n.  Prob.  m  i  s- 
!  print  for“  self-discovered,”  i.e.,  j 
self- revealed.  Shak. 

self -cre-at'ed  (-kre-at'e<! ),  a* 
j  See  self  a. 

self-ere  a'tion.  n.,  self'-crit'i- 
cism,  v.  See  self-  b. 
self  -dan'ger.  n.  Danger  to  one’s 
I  self.  Obs. 

self  -de-ceiv'er.  u.,  self'-de- 
ceiv'ing.  <i.  See  self-  b. 
self-de-cep'tion,  n.  Self-deceit,  i 


self-de-feat'ing.'f  See  SELF-  b 
self-defence'.  Var  of  self- 
defense.  [self- b.  I 

self' -deg' ra-da'tion.  n  Sce| 
self' -deda' tion.  //-  Accusation 
of  one’s  self.  Rare- 
self  -de-mag 'net-iz  ing,  <>..  self  - 
de-ni'er,  n.  See  self-  b. 
self -de-pend'ent.  a.  Self-reli¬ 
ant.  —  -pend'ence.  ><  [pendent.! 
self -de-pend'ing.  a.  Self-de-| 
self-de-praved'.  a.  See  self  a. 
self  -de-pre  ci-a'tion.  n„  self- 
de-pre'ei-a-tive.  <>■  See  self-  b. 
self-derived',  <i  .  self -de¬ 
stroyed'.  a.  See  self-  a. 
self  -de-stroy'er.  n  SeesKLF-  b 
self -de-vel'op-ment,  n.  Devel¬ 
opment  of  one’s  self  or  of  itself; 
spontaneous  development, 
self-de- vised',  a.  See  si  i  f-  a. 
self' -de-vote' ment.  n.  Self-de¬ 
votion.  Harp. 

self-de-vour'ing,  a  .  self  -dif- 
fer-en  ti-a'tion.  //.,  self -dif-fu' 
sive,  a.  See  self-  b.  [tion. | 
self-di-ges'tion.  n.  Autodiges- 1 
8elf-di-rect'ing.  a.,  self-di- 
rec'tion,  /?.,  self  -di-rec'tive,  a. 
See  self.  b. 

self'-dis-clo'sure.n  See  self-  b 
self -dis-c  rep 'ant.  a.  Incom¬ 
patible  with  self  or  selfhood, 
self -dis  crim'i-na'tion.  7/.  Dis¬ 
crimination  of  self  by  the  self, 
self '  -dis  dain  ' .  n . ,  self  -dis  par  '  - 
age-ment,  self-dis-play',  //.. 
self -dis  praise',  self -dis- 

sat  is-fac'tion,  n.,  self -dis¬ 
sect 'ing.  n.  See  self  b 
self  -dis  solved',  a.  See  self  a. 
self -dis  tin'guish-ing.  a  .  self  - 
di-vi'sion.  n.  See  self-  b. 
self -do 'ing.  a.  Done  by  one’s 
self.  Obs. 

self  -do-min'ion.  n.  See  self- b. 
self  -doomed'.  <>■.  self -du'al-is'- 
tic,  a.,  self-dubbed',  a.,  self/- 
ef'fort.  v.  See  self-  a. 
selfegreene.  d*  silo  keen. 
self  -e-lect'ed,  a.  See  self-  a- 


self -endeared',  <i  Self-loving 
Rare.  f  poses  or  aims.  Obs. | 

self'-ends7,  n.  pi.  Selfi»h  pur-| 

I  sel'fer  silver 
self  -es  cape',  n.,  self  -es'ti- 
mate.  w.  See  self  b 
self -es  ti-ma' tion,  ?i.  [Self-es¬ 
teem  [SELF- b.  I 

s  e  1  f  -e  v  ac/u-a't  i  on,  it.  See| 
uelf  -e  volved',  a  See  self-  a. 
self  -ex  al-ta'tion.  n  ,  self  -ex- 
alt'ing,  «.  See  self-  b 
self'-ex-am'ple,  n.  One’s  own 
example.  Rare. 
self -ex-cit'er  (-<•  k-p  T  t'e  r),  n. 
Elec.  A  dynamo  whose  field 
magnets  are  self-excited- 
self-ex  cul-pa'tion.  u.,  self-ex¬ 
cuse',  //.,  self  -ex  cus'ing.  «., 
self  -ex  hi  bi' tion,  n..  self-ex'- 
ile.  it ■ .  self -ex-pa  tri-a' tion.  n. 
See  self-  b.  [explaining.! 

self -ex  plan'a-to-ry,  a.  Selt-I 
self  -ex  pli-ca'tion.  n.,  self-ex- 
po'sure.  n.,  self  -ex-pres'sion, 
ii.  See  self- b. 

self-faced'  (sglffast'),  a.  Hav¬ 
ing  a  natural,  broken,  or  un¬ 
dressed  face  ;  —  said  of  stone, 
self  -farm'ing.  tt.  See  SELF-b. 
self'-fed',  a.  See  self-  a. 
self '-feel 'ing.  n.  Self-conscious¬ 
ness.  Obs.  [one’s  self.  Obs. I 
self'-fig'ured,  a.  Designed  by  | 
self  -fit'ting.  a.  See  self-  a. 
self -flag  el  la'tion,  n .,  self- 
flat'ter-ing.  a.,  self-flat'ter-y, 
n.  See  self-  b. 
self  -fo'cus-ing.  a.  See  self-. 
Belf  -for-bid'den,  a.  See  self- a. 
self-for-ma'tion.  n  ,  self-ful- 
fill'ment,  n.  See  self  b. 
self-gath'ered.  a.  Engrossed 
in  one’s  self  or  itself, 
self-caug'ing,  self-gag'ing 
(-gaj'Yng),  a.  See  self-. 
self  -gen'er-at  ed,  a.  See  self- 
a.  [SELF- b.i 

self/-gen,'er-a'tion,  n.  See| 
self -glazed',  a.  See  self,  a.,  3. 
self -glo  ri-fl-ca'tion,  n.  See 


SELF-  b.  Iful.l 

Belf  -glo'ri-ous,  a.  ^’ain•,  boast-1 
self  -gov'erned.  a.  See  self-  a 
self -gov'ern-ing,  a.,  self -gr&t'- 
i-fi  ca'tlon,  ;/.  See  self-  b. 
self -grat  u  la'tion.  n.  Grutu- 
lation  of  one’s  self ;  self-con¬ 
gratulation. 

self -harm'ing.  a.  See  self-  b. 
self-head'y,  a.  Headstrong. 
Obs.  [a.  See  sELF-b. 1 

self' -heal  'ing.u .  .self-help  'less,  | 
self -hom'i-cide.  n.  Suicide, 
self-hu  mil  la'tion,  ti.  See 
self-  b. 

self  -hyp'no-tism,  or  self-hyp'- 
no-ti-za'tion.77.  See  ii  v  fnotism. 
self  -i'dol-ized.  a.,  self  -lg-ni'- 
tion,»i.  See  self- a- 
self -ig'no-rance,  n.,  self-ig'- 
no  rant,  a.,  self  -im  mo-la'tion, 
n.,  self -immure 'ment,  n.  See 
self-  b 

self-im-part'ing.  a.,  self -im¬ 
posed',  a.  See  self  a 
self-im  pos'ture.  tt.  Self-deceit, 
self -im'po  tent.  a.  Self-sterile, 
self -im'preg-na'tion,  n..  self- 
im  prove'ment,  n.  See  SELF-b. 
self  -in  closed',  a.  See  self-  a. 
self' -in-clu'sive,  a.  See  self-  b. 
self  -in  curred',  a.  See  self-  a 
self  -in  dig-na'tion.  ti.  See  self- 
b.  [Auto-infection.  I 

self-in-fec'tion,  n.  Physiol .| 
self -in -flic  t'ed,  a.  See  self-  a. 
self  -in-struc  'tion.  it.  See  sk  lf- 
b.  [serve,  n.,  8  c.l 

8elf  -in-sur'ance  fund.  See  re-| 
self -inter' ro-ga' tion,  it.,  self - 
in  ter-sect'ing.  a.  See  self-  b- 
self-in-tox'i-ca'tion,  n.  Auto¬ 
intoxication.  [See  self- a.  | 
self-in-vit'ed  (-Yn-vlt'fd),  «.| 
self-in'vo-lu'tion.  it.  Involu¬ 
tion  in  one’s  self  ;  hence,  ab¬ 
straction  of  thought ;  reverie- 
self -involved',  a.  Having  in¬ 
volved,  or  entangled,  one’s  self  ; 
also,  self-centered.  [b.j 

self-i'on-i-za'tian.n.  See  self- | 


f<Tod,  foot ;  out,  oil ;  chair  ;  go  ;  sing,  ii)k  ;  then,  thin  ;  nature,  verdure  (250) ;  K  =  ch  in  G.  icli,  ach  (144) ;  boN  ;  yet ;  zh  =  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Guide. 
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to,  or  characteristic  of,  one  who  cares  unduly  or  supremely 
for  his  own  interests,  etc. ;  arising  from  selfishness. 

2.  Ethics.  Believing  or  teaching  that  the  chief  motives  of 
human  action  are  derived  from  love  of  self. 

Hobbes  and  the  selfish  school  of  philosophers.  Fleming 
self'ish-ness  (sSl'flsh-ngs),  n.  Quality  or  state  of  being 
selfish;  exclusive  regard  to  one’s  own  interest  or  happiness, 
self  -know'ing,  a.  1.  Knowing  one’s  self,  or  one’s  own 
character,  powers,  and  limitations. 

2.  Knowing  without  outside  aid. 
self' -knowledge,  n.  Knowledge  of  one’s  self,  or  of  one’s 
own  character,  powers,  limitations,  etc. 
self -life',  n.  Life  for  or  in  one’s  self, 
self'— lim'it-ed,  a.  Limited  by  one’s  or  its  own  nature  ;  — 
specif.,  Med.,  said  of  diseases  having  a  definite  course  in  a 
limited  period,  as  typhoid  fever, 
self'-love',  n.  Love  of  one’s  self  ;  tendency  to  seek  one’s 
own  happiness,  benefit,  or  advantage, 
self'-made',  a.  1.  Made  by  one’s  self  or  itself. 

2.  Having  risen  from  poverty  or  obscurity  unaided,  esp. 
without  pecuniary  aid ;  as,  a  self-made  man. 
self'-mo'tlon,  n.  Spontaneous  or  voluntary  motion, 
self'-moved'  (-modvd'),  a.  Moved  by  inherent  power, 
self'-mov'ing  (-moov'Ing),  a.  Moving  by  inherent  power. 
—  self'-move'ment  (-moov'ment),  n. 
seU'-O-pin'ion,  n.  1.  One’s  own  opinion. 

2.  Opinion,  esp.  high  opinion,  of  one’s  self  ;  an  overween¬ 
ing  estimate  of  one’s  self  or  of  one’s  own  opinion. 
Belf'-O-pin'ion-at'ed,  a.  1.  Having  a  high  opinion  of  one’s 
self  ;  estimating  one’s  own  views  too  highly  ;  conceited. 

2.  Opinionated ;  stubborn  ;  headstrong, 
self'-op'po-si'tion,  ft.  Opposition  of  a  self  to  itself. 

According  to  Hegel  in  his  “Phenomenology,”  electricity  as 
simple  power  manifests  itself  as  self-opposition  or  polarity  of 
positive  and  negative.  W.  T.  Harris. 

8elf'-0-rig'l-nat'ing,  a.  Beginning  with,  or  springing  from, 
one’s  self  or  itself. 

self'-per-cep'tion,  ft.  Perception  of  the  soul  by  itself ; 
introspection. 

self-perplexed',  a.  Perplexed  by  doubts  originating  in 
one’s  own  mind. 

self  -pol'll-nat'ed,  a.  Bot.  Pollinated  by  the  anthers  of 
the  same  flower  ;  —  said  of  self-fertile  flowers.  Cf .  cross- 
pollinated.  —  self  -pollina' tion,  n. 
self  -pos  sessed',  a.  Having  or  exhibiting  self-posses¬ 
sion  ;  composed  in  mind,  manner,  etc.  ;  calm. 
Belf'-pos-ses'sion,  ft.  Control  or  command  over  one’s 
powers ;  self-command  ;  presence  of  mind  ;  composure, 
self-pres'er-va'tion,  n.  The  preservation  of  one’s  self 
from  destruction,  injury,  loss,  etc.  —  self'-pre-serv'a- 
tlve,  a.  —  self'-pre-serv'ing,  a. 

self-pro-pel'ling,  a.  Containing  within  itself  the  means 
for  its  own  propulsion.  —  self'— pro  pelled',  a. — self— 
pro-pel'ler,  n. 

self'-re'al-i-za'tion,  ft.  Realization  of  the  possibilities  of 
one’s  character  or  personality ;  —  sometimes  set  forth  as 
the  proper  end  of  ethical  action. 

self  -re-flec'tlon,  ft.  a  Reflection  of  the  self,  as  by  ob¬ 
jectifying  one’s  feelings,  etc.  b  Reflection  upon  one’s  self 
or  one’s  own  nature  or  feelings. 

self'— re-gard',  ft.  Regard  for,  or  consideration  of,  one’s 
own  self  or  interests. 

self'— reg'is-ter-ing,  a.  Registering  itself  ;  —  said  of  any 
instrument  so  contrived  as  to  record  its  own  indications  of 
phenomena  ;  as,  a  self-registering  barometer  (see  register 
thermometer).  —  self'-reg  ls-tra'tion,  n. 
self'-re-li'ance,  ft.  Reliance  on  one’s  own  powers  or  judg¬ 
ment. 

Syu.  —  See  self-confidence. 

self'-re-li'ant,  a.  Reliant  upon  one’s  self  ;  trusting  to 
one’s  own  powers  or  judgment. 

self' -re-nun' ci-a'tion,  n.  Act  of  renouncing  one’s  own 
wishes,  etc. ;  self-sacrifice.  —  self'—  re-nounc'ing,  a. 
self-re-pel'lent,a.  Self-repelliug.— self-re-pellen-cy,ft. 


self'-re-pel'ling,  a.  Repelling  by  its  own  inherent  power; 
esp.,  made  up  of  parts,  as  molecules  or  atoms,  which  mu¬ 
tually  repel  each  other  ;  as,  gases  are  self -repelling. 
self  -re  proach',  n.  Act  of  reproaching  one’s  self ;  cen¬ 
sure  by  one’s  own  conscience, 
self'-re-proach'ful,  a.  Reproachful  of  one’s  self, 
self-reproaching,  a.  Reproaching  one’s  self.  —  self- 
re  proach'ing-ly,  adv. 

self' -re-proof',  n.  Act  of  reproving  one’s  self  ;  censure 
of  one’s  conduct  by  one’s  own  judgment, 
self'-re-proved'  (-re-proovd'),  a.  Reproved  by  one’s  own 
conscience  or  one’s  own  sense  of  guilt, 
self'-re-pug'nant,  a .  Inconsistent. 

self'— re  spect',  n.  Respect  for  one’s  self ;  regard  for  one’s 
character  ;  laudable  self-esteem. 

self'-re-straint',  n.  Restraint  over  self ;  self-control, 
self'-right'eous  (-ri'ch&s),  a.  Righteous  in  one’s  own  es¬ 
teem  ;  Pharisaical.  —  self  -right'eous  ness,  n. 
self'-sac'rl-flce,  n.  Act  of  sacrificing  one’s  self,  or  one’s 
interest,  for  others. 

self'-sac'ri-fic'ing,  a.  Yielding  up  one’s  own  interest, 
feelings,  etc.  ;  sacrificing  one’s  self  for  others, 
self 'same' (sgif 'sam'),  a.  [self,  a.  -\-same.]  Precisely  the 
same;  identical.  Cf.  self,  a.,  1.  —  self  -same'ness,  n. 
self'-sat'is-fied,  a.  Satisfied  with  one’s  self  or  one’s  ac¬ 
tions,  etc. ;  self-complacent.  —  self'-sat'ls-fac'tion,  n. 
self'— sat'ls-fy'ing,  a.  Giving  satisfaction  to  one’s  self, 
self  —  seek'er,  n.  One  who  seeks  only  or  unduly  his  own 
interest,  advantage,  or  pleasure. 

self'— seek'ing,  a.  Seeking  one’s  own  interest  or  happi¬ 
ness  ;  selfish.  —  ft.  Act  or  habit  of  seeking  one’s  own  in¬ 
terest  or  happiness  ;  selfishness. 

self'-sown',  a.  Sown  or  disseminated  autonomically,  or 
by  inanimate  agencies,  as  by  wind,  water  currents,  etc. 
self'-start'er,  n.  Internal-combustion  Engines.  Any  of 
various  more  or  less  automatic  attachments,  other  than 
the  simple  starting  crank  or  an  auxiliary  turning  engine. 
8elf'-Ster'ile,  a.  Bot.  Sterile  to  its  own  pollen  ;  — said  of 
certain  flowers.  —  self'-Ste-ril'i-ty,  n.  Cf .  self-fertile. 
self —Stowing,  a.  Naut.  Of  an  anchor,  having  no  stock, 
so  that  the  shank  may  be  pulled  into  the  hawse  pipe, 
self'— Styled',  a.  Styled  or  called  by  one’s  self  ;  soi-disant. 
self  —  suf-fi'cient  (-sw-fTsh'ent),  a.  1.  Able  to  accomplish 
one’s  own  aims  or  ends,  or  to  gratify  one’s  own  desires, 
without  external  aid  or  cooperation. 

2.  Having  an  overweening  confidence  in  one’s  own  abili¬ 
ties  or  worth  ;  hence,  haughty  ;  overbearing.  “  A  rash 
and  self-sufficient  manner.”  I.  Watts. 

—  self -suf-fl'cience  f  ens),  n.  —  self'-suf-fi'cien  cy,  n. 
self'— sufficing,  a.  Sufficing  for  one’s  self  or  for  itself  ; 
self-sufficient,  —self'-suf-fic'ing-ness,  n. 
self'-sup-port'ed,  a.  Supported  by  one’s  self  or  itself, 
self'-sup-port'lng,  a.  Supporting  one’s  self  or  itself, 
self'-sur-ren'der,  n.  Surrender  of  one’s  self ;  the  yield¬ 
ing  up  of  one’s  self,  one’s  will,  etc.,  to  another, 
seli'-sus-pi'cious  (sws-plsh'fts),  a.  Suspicious  or  distrust¬ 
ful  of  one’s  self. 

self'-think'lng,  a.  Thinking  for  one’s  self, 
self-will',  n.  [AS.  self  will.']  One’s  own  will,  esp.  when 
opposed  to  that  of  others  ;  obstinacy. 

self  -willed',  a.  Governed  by  one’s  own  will ;  not  yield¬ 
ing  to  the  wishes  of  others  ;  obstinate. 
self'-Wind'ing  (-win'dlng),  a.  Horol.  Of  a  clock  or  dial, 
wound  automatically  at  short  intervals  by  an  electric  motor. 
Se-U'num  (se-ll'nwm),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  aekivov  a  kind  of 
parsley.]  Bot.  A  genus  of  apiaceous  perennial  herbs,  na¬ 
tives  chiefly  of  the  Northern  Hemisphere.  They  have  pin- 
nately  compound  leaves  and  white  flowers  ;  the  fruit  has 
prominent  ridges  and  solitary  oil  tubes, 
sel'ion  (sSl'ydn),  n.  [OF.  seillon  a  measure  of  land,  F.  sil- 
lon  a  ridge,  furrow,  LL.  selio  a  measure  of  land.]  O.  Eng. 
Hist.  One  of  the  strips  or  beds  (often  four  to  an  acre)  in 
which  land  was  plowed  in  the  open-field  system. 


Sel-jnk'  (sSl-jook'),  n.  A  member  of  a  Turkish  dynasty 
which  ruled  over  the  greater  part  of  western  Asia  in  the 
11th  and  12th  centuries,  establishing  a  number  of  sultan¬ 
ates,  notably  that  which  succeeded  to  the  dominions  of  the 
Caliph  of  Bagdad.  —  Sel-]uk',  Sel  Jukl-an  (-T-ftn),  a. 
sell  (881),  v.  t.  ;  pret.  tfc  p.  p.  sold  (sold)  ;  p.  pr.  vb.  n. 
sell'ing.  [ME.  sellen ,  sillen ,  sullen ,  AS.  sellan ,  syllan ,  to 
give,  to  deliver  ;  akin  to  OS.  sellian ,  OFries.  sella ,  OHG. 
sellen ,  I  cel.  selja  to  hand  over,  to  sell,  Sw.  sdlja  to  sell, 
Dan.  sselge ,  Goth,  saljan  to  offer  a  sacrifice ;  all  from  a 
noun  akin  to  E.  sale.  Cf.  sale.]  1.  To  give  ;  provide.  Obs. 

2.  To  transfer  (property)  for  a  consideration  ;  to  transfer 
the  absolute  or  general  title  to  (anything,  as  lands,  goods, 
choses  in  action)  to  another  for  a  price,  or  sum  of  money  ; 
to  give  up  for  a  valuable  consideration  ;  to  dispose  of  in  re¬ 
turn  for  something  ;  to  convey.  See  sale,  n. 

Go  and  sell  that  thou  hast,  and  give  to  the  poor.  Matt  xix  21. 

3.  To  make  a  matter  of  bargain  and  sale,  esp.  in  breach  of 
duty,  trust,  or  the  like  ;  to  betray. 

You  would  have  sold  your  king  to  slaughter.  Shak. 

4.  To  impose  upon  ;  to  trick  ;  deceive  ;  gull ;  cheat.  Slang. 
Syn.— Sell,  barter,  vend,  trade,  bargain.  To  sell  is 
to  transfer  to  another  for  a  price,  usually  to  be  paid  in 
money  ;  barter  implies  an  exchange  of  commodities  ;  vend 
applies  chiefly  to  the  selling  (sometimes  the  haw  king)  of 
wares,  merchandise,  or  other  small  articles ;  the  word  is 
not  used  of  lands  or  tenements  (but  see  vendor)  :  trade 
is  often  synonymous  with  barter ,  and  suggests  esp.  the  ex¬ 
change  of  one  particular  object  for  another ;  it  also  applies 
to  trafficking  in  general.  To  bargain,  as  here  compared, 
is  to  treat  regarding  terms  with  a  view  to  sale  or  barter. 
See  buy,  commerce. 

to  sell  a  bargain,  to  draw  out  innocent  questions  in  order 
to  make  ridiculous,  impertinent,  or  indelicate  answers  ;  to 
hoax  one  in  this  fashion. 

To  sell  a  bargain  well  is  as  cunning  as  fast  and  loose.  Shak. 
—  to  a.  by  bulk,  to  sell  goods  as  they  are,  without  weight 
or  measure.  — to  s.  forward,  to  sell  for  future  delivery. 
Eng.  —  to  s.  one’s  life  dearly,  to  cause  much  loss  to  those 
who  take  one’s  life,  as  by  killing  a  number.  —  to  b.  out.  a 
To  dispose  of  wholly  or  entirely ;  as.he  had  sold  out  his  corn, 
b  To  sell  up.  (See  below.)  c  To  sell  in  open  market  (stocks 
or  commodities  carried  for  one  who  fails  to  make  good 
his  margin,  purchase,  or  obligations  in  respect  of  them), 
charging  him  with  any  deficit ;  also,  to  sell  the  stocks  or 
goods  of  (a  person)  in  this  way.  d  To  betray  ;  as,  to  sell  out 
a  friend.  Slang.  —  to  s.  up,  to  sell  the  goods  of  (a  debtor) 
in  order  to  pay  his  debts  from  the  proceeds, 
sell,  v.  i.  1.  To  dispose  of  commodities  or  property ;  to 
practice  selling  commodities. 

2.  To  be  sold  ;  to  find  buyers  ;  as,  corn  sells  high, 
to  sell  out.  a  To  sell  one’s  whole  stock  in  trade  or  one’s 
entire  interest,  b  Formerly,  to  sell  one’s  commission  in 
the  army.  Eng.  c  To  betray  for  a  compensation  the 
cause  or  associates  with  whom  one  is  identified.  Slang. 
sell,  n.  1.  An  imposition  ;  cheat;  hoax.  Colloq. 

2.  A  stock  that  should  be  sold.  Stock  Exchange  Cant. 
sell'er  (s81'er),  n.  One  who  sells,  furnishes,  or  deals  ;  a 
dealer ;  a  tradesman. 

sell'ing,  p.  pr.  <£  vb.  n.  of  SELL. —  Belling  race,  Horse  Fac¬ 
ing ,  a  race  in  which  each  horse  is  entered  to  be  sold  at  a 
certain  price,  the  weights  imposed  varying  as  these  prices. 
Any  one  may  claim  the  right  to  purchase  the  winner  at 
the  price  named  unless  there  is  a  higher  bid.  Any  money 
received  in  excess  of  the  stated  price  is  usually  divided  be¬ 
tween  the  racing  club  and  the  owner  of  the  second  horse. 
Selt'zer  (selt'ser),  n.,  or  Seltzer  water.  A  mineral  water 
from  Nieder  Selters,  in  the  district  of  Wiesbaden,  Ger¬ 
many,  containing  much  free  carbonic  acid  ;  also,  an  arti¬ 
ficially  prepared  water  of  similar  composition, 
sel'vage  )  (s81'v8j),  n.  [ self  -f-  edge ,  i.  e.,  its  own  proper 
sel'vedge  j  edge  ;  cf.  OD.  selfegge.]  1.  The  edge  or  an 
edge  of  a  woven  fabric,  so  formed  as  to  prevent  raveling, 
often  finished  differently  from  the  surface  of  the  material. 

2.  The  edge  plate  of  a  lock. 

3.  Mining.  A  layer  of  clay  or  decomposed  rock  along  the 
wall  of  a  vein  ;  gouge  ;  dig  ;  pug. 

4.  Selvagee,  either  rope  or  wire. 


self'ish-ly,  adv.  of  selfish. 
self'ism  (sSl'fYz’m),  n.  Self- 
love  ;  selfishness  ;  egoism.  [/?.! 
Belf'lst.  n.  A  selfish  person.| 
self -judging.  a.,  self -jus  ti-fl- 
ca'tlon,  n.,  self -jus 'ti-fi  er,  n 
See  self- b.  [u.  See  self- a.  I 
self -killed',  a.,  self'-kin'dled,| 
self  -lau-da'tion.  n.  Self-praise, 
self-left',  a.  Left  to  one’s  self 
or  itself. 

self'less,  a.  Having  no  regard 
to  self  ;  unselfish.  —  self'less-ly. 
adv.  —  selfTess-ness,  n. 
self'likeG  a.  Similar,  Obs. 
self -lim'it  ing,  a.  Limiting 
one's  self  or  itself;  specif  ,  Med., 
self-limited. 

self  -load 'ing,  a.  See  self-. — 
self-loading  aam,  rafter  darn, 
self  -loath'ing,  a.,  self  -lo'cat- 
ing.  a.,  self -lock'ing,  a.,  self  - 
lov'ing,  a.  See  self-  b. 
self  -lu'mi-nous,  a.  SeesELF-a 
—  Belf'-lu  mi-nos'i-ty,  n. 
self'ly.  a.  =  self  in  combina¬ 
tions.  Obs.  [or  itself .  RareA 

self'ly,  adv  Of  or  by  one’s  self  | 
self -main'te-nance,  n.,  self- 
mak'ing  (-inak'Yng),  n.  See 
self-  b. 

self-mas'tered,  a.  See  self-  a. 
self -mas'ter-y,  n.  Self-com¬ 
mand  ;  self-control, 
self'-mate',  n.  Chess.  Check¬ 
mate  forced  by  the  side  that  is 
mated.  [sELF-b.| 

■elf -me a b'u re-men t,  7i.  See| 
self'-met'tle,  7i.  Inborn  mettle; 
one’s  own  temper.  Obs 
self -mor'ti-fl-ca'tion,  n.  See 
SELF-b.  [06.«.| 

self -mov'ent,  «.  Self-moving.  | 
self  -mur'der.  n.  Suicide, 
self  -mur'der-er,  n.  A  suicide, 
self-neg-lect'ing.  n.  See  self-  b. 
self'  ness.  n.  1.  See -ness. 

2.  Selfishness.  Obs. 
self  -nour'ish-ment,  self-ob- 
Jec  ti-fi-ca'tion.  n.,  self -ob  ser- 
va'tion,  7i.  See  sKi.F-b  [fense.| 
self  -offense',  n.  One’s  own  of- 1 
self'-oil'ing,  a  See  self- 
self'-one',  a.  Secret.  Obs. 
self  -o-pin'i-at'ed,  a.  Self-opin¬ 
ionated.  Obs.  or  R.  [ionated.l 
self-o-pin'ioned,  a.  Self-opin-| 


self -o-rig'i-nat  ed, «.  SeesELF- 
a. 

self  -pam'per-ing.a.  See  SELF-b. 
self -par  ti-al'i-ty,  7i.  That  par¬ 
tiality  to  himself  by  which  a 
man  overrates  his  own  worth 
when  compared  with  others, 
self -pay 'ing.  a.,  self  -per-ceiv'- 
ing,  a.,  self -per 'feet,  a.  See 
self-  a. 

self-per-fec'tlon-ment,  n.  See 
self-  b. 

self -per  pet'u-at-ing.  a.  See 

SELF-.  [SELF-b. | 

self -per-pet'u-a'tion,  n.  Seel 
self'-pi'ouB,  a.  Hypocritical.  R. 
self  -pit'y.  77.  See  self-  b 
self -pleached',  a.  See  self-  a 
self  -pleas'ing,  a.  See  self-  b 
self  -poised',  a.  Poised  by  self- 
control 

self -pol'li-nat'ing,  a.  See 

SELF-D.  [turbation.l 

8elP-pol-lu'tion,7i.  Med.  Mas-| 
8elf'-pos'it-ed,  a.  See  self-  a. 
self  -pos'it-ing,  a.,  self-praise'. 
77.,  self  -praisring,  «.,  self-pre- 
cipd-ta'tion,  n.  See  self-  b. 
self -pride',  n.  Self-esteem, 
self -prof 'it,  77.  One’s  own  prof¬ 
it  ;  self-interest, 
self  -prop 'a-gat  ing  (-prSp'd- 
gat'Yngba.  See  self-,  [fense.l 
self -pro- tec 'tion,  n.  Self-de-| 
self -questioned.'/.  See  self- a. 
self -rais 'ing,  a.  See  self-  b. 
self-rake',  n.  A  reaper  with  a 
rake  attachment  for  sweeping 
off  gavels  from  the  platform, 
selr-read'ing.  a.  Capable  of 
being  easily  read.  [rod  I 

self-reading  rod  See  leveling  | 
self -re-dpto  cal,  a.  Self-con¬ 
jugate. 

self'-reck'on-ing,  a.  See  self- a. 
self -re-cord'ing,  a.  Auto¬ 
graphic. 

self -re-duc'tion,  n.,  s  e  1  f-r  e- 
fin'ing  (-r£-fTn'Tng),  a.,  self- 
ref  or-ma'tion.  77.,  s  elf-re¬ 
gard 'ant,  self-re-gard'ing,  a. 

See  self-  b. 

self-reg'u-lat  edl-rgg'tl-iat'Sd), 
a.  See  self-  a. 

self  -reg'u-lat  ing,  a.  See  self-. 
self-reg'u-la'tion,  77.,  self-reg'- 
u-la-tive,  a.  See  self-  b. 


self-re-la'tion,  7i.  See  Citation. 

Self -relation  or  self-identity  is 
immediateness  because  the  same 
is  related  to  the  same  without 
mediation  of  a  different.  Hegel 
calls  it  the  form  of  being  and 
makes  it  the  chief  subject  m  the 
second  part  of  his  Logic. 

W.  T.  Harris. 
self-re-ly'ing.  a.  Self-reliant, 
self  -rep'e-ti'tion  (-r£p/£-tTsh'- 
wn),  77.  Repetition  of  one’s 
words  or  acts. 

Belf-re-pres'8ion,7?.  See  SELF-b. 
self -reproached',  a.  See  self- 

a 

self-re-prov'ing  (-rf-proov'- 
Tng),  77.  Self-reproach, 
self-re-prov'ing.  a.  See  self- 
b.  —  self -re-prov'ing-ly,  adv. 
self-re-pul'sive,  a.  Self-repel¬ 
ling. 

self-re-spect'ful,  a.,  self-re- 
spect'ing,  a.  See  self-  b 
self  -re-strained',//.  See  self-  a. 
self-re-strain'ing.  «.,  self-re- 
stric'tion.  n.  See  self-  b. 
self -re-vealed',  a.  SeesELF-a. 
self  -re- veal 'ing,  a  ,  self -re  v  e- 
la'tion.  77.  See  self-  b. 
self  -rev'er  ence.  77.,self-rev'er- 
ent,  a.  See  self-  b. 
self -rolled',  a.  Rolled  or  coiled 
upon  itself. 

self  -ru'ined,  a.  See  self-  a. 
self  -scorn',  n.,  self -scru'ti-ny. 
77.  See  sELF-b.  [Self-luminous. I 
self -shin'ing  (-shln'Tng),  rr.| 
self-sim'i-lar,  n.  See  self-  b. 
self  -slaugh'ter,  n.  Suicide, 
self  -slaughtered,  a.  Killed  by 
one’s  sell. 

self  so-ci'e-ty,  n.  Communion 
with  one’s  self.  [Obs.  See  self.  I 
self -spac'ing  (-spas'Tng),  a.| 
self  -subdued',  a.  See  self-  a. 
self  -sub  sist 'ence,  self  -sub- 

sist'en-cy.  77.  See  SELF-b. 
self  -sub-sist'ent,  a.,  self  -  sub¬ 
sisting,  a.  See  self-  a. 
self -sub-stan 'tlal.  a.  Com¬ 
posed  of  one’s  own  substance, 
self-sug-gest'ed,  a.  Due  to 
self-suggestion.  [gestion.| 

self  -sug-ges 'tion,  77.  Autosug-| 
self-Buprple-tive.//.  Supplying, 
or  capable  of  supplying,  itself. 


self-sup  port',  77.  See  SELF-  b. 
self-sus-pend'ed,  a.  Suspended 
by  one’s  self  or  itself  ;  balanced, 
self  -sustained',  a.  See  self-  a 
self -sus-tain 'ing,  a.  SeesELF- 
b.  [port.  | 

self-sus'te  nance,  77.  Seli-sup-| 
self '-taught'  (-t6t' ;  87),  a.  See 
self-  a. 

self -testing,  a.,  self -tor¬ 
menting,  a.,  self  -tor- men 'tor, 

7i.  See  self- b. 
self  -tor'ture,  n.  See  self-  b 
self-trou'bling,  a.  See  self-  b- 
self -trust',  77.  Self-reliance, 
self -tu-i'tion  (-tfl-'Tsh'/In),  77 
See  self-  b.  [of  one’s  self.  | 
self-un-cer'tain,  a.  Uncertain! 
self-un'der-stand'.  v.  t.  To  un¬ 
derstand  for  or  by  one’s  self, 
self-uned'  (-Qnd'),  a.  [ self  + 
L.  7/7? 7/ .s  one.)  One  with  itself  ; 
separate  from  others  Obs. 
self-u'ni-form,  a.  See  self-  a, 
self-union  (-fin'yun),  n..  self- 
up-braid'ing,  a.,  self  -val'u-a'- 
tion.  77.,  self -val'u-ing,  a.,  self- 
va'ri-ance,  n.  See  self-  b. 
self-view',  n.  A  view  of  one’s 
self  ;  specif.,  regard  for  one’s 
own  interests.  Rare. 
self-vi'o-lence,  77.,  self-vul' 
can-iz  ing,  <>.  See  self-  b. 
self-weight'ed,  a.  See  self-  a. 
self-willed'nesB,  n.  See  -ness. 
self-wor'ship  (-wfir'shtp),  n. 
See  SELF-b  —  self -wor'ship-er, 
77  —  self-wor'8hip-ing,  a. 
self-wrong'.  77.  Wrong  done  to 
one’s  self, 
selhthe  ^  selth. 
sell,  selie.  +  sely. 
seliander, 77.  [Cf. sallenders.] 
A  dry  scab  growing  in  the  ham 
of  a  horse’s  hind  leg.  Obs. 
sel/ic-tar'(s61/tk-tar'),77.  [Turk. 
silihdar ,  fr.  Per.  sildhdar ,  fr. 
Ar  sildh  arms  -f  Per.  -dar  hold 
ing.J  A  sword  bearer.  Turkey 
selidone.  celidony. 
selihe.  salih e. 
selily,  adv.  [From  sely.]  Hap¬ 
pily.  Obs.  [prop.  name. I 

Se-li'na  (s£-lT'nd),  77.  Fem.| 
seliness,  n.  [sely  -f-  -7?esjs.]  Hap¬ 
piness  ;  good  fortune.  Obs. 


sel  i-ni-tif'er-ous  (s81  I-nT-tYi'- 

?r-t£S),  a.  [sel ini te  -f  T/i?7’07/.O 

Containing  selenite.  [Seljuk.f 
Sel-juk'i-an<  sei-jook'T-on),?/.  A  | 

selk.  silk. 
selk'en.  f  silken. 
selkethe.  *h  selcolth. 
Sel'kirk  ban'nock  [From  Sel¬ 
kirk  county,  Scotland.]  A  sweet 
cake  containing  currants.  Scot. 
selkouth  +  selcouth. 
selk'werk'.  silkwork. 

sell.  +  CELL,  SEAL,  SILL. 

selL  Obs.  or  Scot  var.  of  sele. 
sell.  Obs.  or  Scot.  &  dial.  Eng. 
var  of  self;  [06s. | 

sell,  77.  [AS- 5eZ<?.]  Hall  ;  place.  | 
sell,  77.  [F.  selie,  L.  sella,  akin 
to  sedere  to  sit.]  Obs.  or  Archaic. 

1.  Seat  ;  throne. 

2.  A  saddle  for  a  horse. 

sel 'la  (b6  I'd),  n;  pi.  sellas  (-e). 
[L.]  Rom.  Antiq.  A  seat, 
sell'a-ble,  a.  See -able. 
sell'a-bly,  adv.  By  sale.  Obs. 

||  sel'la  cu-ru'lis.  [L.J  A  cu- 
rule  chair. 

Sel'la-i  (sSl'ft-T).  D.  Bib. 
sellair,  sel'lar.  +  cellar. 
sel'lan-ders  ( s  6  I'd  n  -  d  5  r  z). 
VarS.  Of  SALLENDERS. 
sellary.  +  celery. 
sel'la-ry,  n.  [L.  sellaria  a  room 
furnished  with  seats.]  A  place 
furnished  with  benches.  Obs. 

||  sel'la  tur'ci-ca  (tfir'sT-kd). 
[NL.,  lit.,  Turkish  saddle  ;  from 
its  shape.]  The  pituitary  fossa, 
selie.  +  CELL,  SELLY,  SILL, 
selie.  y  sell,  n.  v. 
selleir.  -k  cellar.  [ders.I 

sel'len-ders.  Var.  of  SALLEN-I 
sel'len-ger’s  round.  [Corrupt, 
of  St.  Leger.\  An  old  country 
dance.  Obs.  [ler  | 

sel'ler.  i*  cellar,  celure,  so-| 
sel 'ler,  n.  [OF.  saliere,  or  «i- 
lier,  F.  sali&re -]  Saltcellar, 
seller  four.  Finance.  Used  to 
characterize  a  sale  on  an  ex¬ 
change  in  which  the  seller  has 
the  right  to  deliver  the  property 
bought  within  four  days  on  one 
day’s  notice  to  the  buyer,  but 
must  otherwise  deliver  the  stock 
on  the  final  day.  Similar  terms 
are  seller  ten.  seller  twenty,  sel¬ 


ler  thlrtv,  seller  sixty,  seller  the 
year.  Cf.  buyer  four,  under 
buyer’s  option. 

Sel'lers,  Col.  Mulberry  (s51'?rz). 
A  visionary,  optimistic  specu¬ 
lator  in  “The  Gilded  Age,”  a 
novel  by  S.  L.  Clemens  (“  Mark 
Twain  ”)  and  C.  D.  Warner, 
lie  often  uses  the  expression 
“  There ’s  millions  in  it !  ” 
sel'ler’s  op'tion.  An  option  of 
a  seller  analogous  to  a  buyer’s 
option  (which  see),  [lllust. I 
Sel'lers’  thread.  See  screw, | 
sel'let.  SALADE. 

ael'li-bub.  +  sillabub. 
sel '11-form  (s61'T-f6rm),  a.  [L. 
sella  saddle.]  Saddle-shaped. 
8el'li-ly,  adv.  [From  selly.] 
Strangely  ;  wondrously.  Obs. 
sell'lng-plat' 'er  (-plat'Sr),  n.  A 
horse  that  runs  in  selling  races, 
sellokest.  Obs.  superl.  of  selly. 
sellour.  cellar. 

sell  out.  =  auction  pitch. 
sell’t,  or  sellt  (sflt).  Scot.  pret. 

of  SELL. 

sel'ly  (sSl'Y),  n.  Dim.  of  self. 
.Scot.  8f  Dial.  Eng. 
sel'ly,  «.  [AS.  seltic,  seldlTc.] 
Strange  ;  mysterious  ;  wonder¬ 
ful;  marvelous.  Obs. 
sel'ly,  adv.  [AS.  seltice,  seld- 
Zrcc.]  Strangely  ;  marvelously  ; 
also,  extremely.  Obs. 
sel'ly, 77.  A  marvel;  wonder.  Obs 
Sel'ma-i  (sSl'mft-T).  D  Bib. 
Se-lo'mith(sS-l5'mYth).  D.  Rib. 
selour  +  celure. 
selBecle.  +  solsecle. 
selte.  Obs.  pret.  of  salt.  [zer.I 
sel'ter  (s&l't?r).  Var  of  selt-| 
selth,  77.  [AS.  sxtp.\  Bliss  ; 
benefit ;  good  fortune  ;  success. 
Obs. 

selt'zo-gene  (s61t's6-jen),  n. 
[Seltzer  water  +  -gene.]  A  gazo¬ 
gene. 

seluhthe.  selth. 

Se-lung'  (se-lilng'),  n.  One  of 
a  tribe  of  sea  gypsies,  Indone¬ 
sians,  inhabiting  the  Mergui 
Archipelago  ana  parts  of  the 
Malay  Peninsula;  also,  their  Ma- 
layo-Polynesian  language, 
selure.  +  celure. 


ale,  senate,  c&re,  !tm,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofa  ;  eve,  Svent,  end,  recent,  maker ;  Ice,  ill ,  old,  6bey,  orb,  5dd,  s5ft,  connect ;  use,  unite,  urn,  up,  circ*s,  menu  ; 

(|  Foreign  Word.  f  Obsolete  Variant  of.  -I-  combined  with.  =  equals. 
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sel'vaged,  sel'vedged  (sSl'vSjd),  a.  Having  a  selvage, 
selva-gee'  (s61'va-je'),  n.  a  Naut.  A  skein  or  hank  of 
rope  yarns  wound  round  with  yarns  or  marline,  for  stop¬ 
pers,  straps,  etc.  b  A  number  of  parallel  wires  bound  to¬ 
gether  with  a  fine  wire  serving. 

se-man'tlcs  (se-mSn'tTks),  n.  [Gr.  (njuairoco?  significant, 
fr.  (TtinaLveiu  to  signify,  trijpa  sign:  cf.  F.  semantique .] 
Semasiology.—  se  man'tic  (-ttk),a.  . 
sem'a-phore  (sSm'd-for  ;  201),  n.  0 
[Gr.  (T7)/xa  a  sign  -f-  - -pkore :  cf .  F.  ' 
semaphore.']  A  signal  telegraph, 
as  an  apparatus  used  esp.  on  rail¬ 
roads  for  giving  signals  by  the  dis-C 
position  of  lanterns,  flags,  oscillat¬ 
ing  arms,  etc.,  or  a  floating  device 
displaying  signals  showing  the  depth 
of  water  in  a  waterway, 
sem'a-phore,  v.  t.  &  i. ;  -phored 
(-ford  ;  201);  -phor'ing  (-for'Tng). 

To  signal  by  semaphore, 
sem  a  phor'ic  (fbr'Tk)  \a.  Of  or 
sem  a  phor'i  cal  (  T-kdl) )  p  e  r  - 
taining  to  a  semaphore  or  sema¬ 
phores  ;  telegraphic.  —  seiU'a- 
phor'i-cal-ly,  adv. 
sem'a  phor  1st  (sSm'd-for'Tst ;  se- 
m5f'6-rTst ;  201),  n.  One  who  man¬ 
ages  or  operates  a  semaphore, 
se  ma  si-ol'o  gy  (se-ma'sT-51'6-jY), 
n.  [Gr.  (rrpxa<ria  signification  -\- 
■ l°9y  J  Philol.  The  science  of 

meanings  or  sense  development  (of 
words) ;  the  explanation  of  the  de¬ 
velopment  and  changes  of  the  mean¬ 
ings  of  words.  —  se-ma  sl  o  logi¬ 
cal  (-Mbj'T-kdl),  a. 

80-mat'ic  (se-m5t'Tk),a.  [Gr.  <rr?/ua, 
aT^aTos,  sign,  token.]  Biol.  Serv¬ 
ing  as  a  warning  of  danger,  as  the 
conspicuous  colors  of  certain  poi¬ 
sonous  or  dangerous  animals, 
sema-tol'o-gy  (sgm'd-t5i'o-jY),  ».  . 

[Gr.  <r^aro?,  sign  +  -fop.]  “ 

The  study  or  science  of  indicating 
thought  by  signs.  Rare. 
sem'bla-ble  (sSm'bld-b’l),  a.  [F.,  fr.  sembler  to  seem, 
resemble,  L.  similare,  simulate.  See  simulate.]  Archaic. 

1.  Like;  alike;  similar;  resembling.  Chaucer. 

2.  Apparent ;  ostensible  ;  seeming. 

—  n.  Likeness;  representation;  resemblance.  Archaic. 
sem'blance  (-bldns),  n.  [F.  See  semblable,  o.]  1.  Image; 
likeness ;  form  ;  figure  ;  as,  in  the  semblance  of  a  man. 

2.  Countenance  ;  face  ;  aspect.  Obs. 

3.  Seeming;  appearance;  esp., specious  appearance  or  seem¬ 
ing  ;  outward  show  ;  as,  the  semblance  of  virtue  or  worth. 

Their  semblance  kind,  and  mild  their  gestures  were  Fairfax. 

4.  Likeness  ;  resemblance,  actual  or  apparent;  similarity. 
Syn.  —  See  resemblance. 

sem'ble  (sSm'b’l),  v.  i.  [F.  sembler.  See  semblable,  a.] 

1.  [F.]  Law.  It  seems ;  —  chiefly  used  impersonally  in 
reports  and  judgments  to  express  an  obiter  dictum. 

2.  In  Obs.  senses  :  a  To  seem,  b  To  dissemble,  c  To  make 
a  representation  or  likeness ;  to  imitate. 

86-md'  (se-ma'),  a.  [F.,  sown.]  Sown.  —  n.  In  art,  asprin- 
kling  or  strewing;  ornamentation  or  a  pattern  consisting  of 
separate  objects  or  groups  of  small  figures,  as  flowers  or 
stars.  In  heraldry  these  are  generally  disposed  regularly; 
in  Oriental  art  they  sometimes  appear  sprinkled  at  random. 
Sem'e-car'pus  (sgm'e-kar'pws  ;  se^ne-),  n.  [NL.,  said  to 
be  fr.  Gr.  atf^eiov  mark  -f-  nap tto?  fruit.]  Bot.  A  rather 
large  genus  of  East  Indian  anacardiaceous  trees  having 
coriaceous  leaves  and  small  panicled  flowers  with  five  petals, 
five  stamens,  and  three  styles.  The  fruit  is  a  hard  nut  with 
a  thick  rind  containing  an  acrid  juice  which  stains  black. 

5.  anacardium  is  the  marking  nut. 

se  mei-og'ra-phy,  or  se  mi  og'ra-phy  (se'mi-5g'ra-fY  ; 
se'mY-),  n.  [Gr.  tnjju.eiov  sign  -f-  -graphy.']  A  scientific 
description  of  signs ;  specif.,  Med .,  a  description  of  the 
signs  or  symptoms  of  disease. 

se'mei-ol'o-gy,  or  se'mi-ol'o-gy  (-5l'o-jY),  n.  [Gr.  <jy\- 
peiov  a  mark,  a  sign  -j-  - logy .]  Science  or  art  of  signs. 
Specif.  :  a  Med.  Symptomatology,  b  Art  of  using  signs 


a  Semaphore  Arm(hori 
zontal  for  “  atop  ;  ”  in¬ 
clined  downwurds  for 
“  go  ahead  ”)  ;  h  Lan¬ 
tern  for  night  signal 
ing;  c  d  Iron  Spectacle, 
with  Red  (c)  and  Green 
(d)  Glasses  (red,  occur¬ 
ring  with  a  horizontal, 
is  for  “stop;”  green, 
with  a  down,  is  for 
“go  ahead");  e  Front, 
and  /'Back, Wire, pulled 
by  signalman  ;  g  Coun- 

. . _  to 

“  stop  “  position,  in  case 
wire  breaks. 


gel'vas.  Var.  of  silvas 

Belve.  4*  SALVE,  SELF. 

Bel  'vedge.  Var  of  selvage 
sel'ver.  4*  silver. 
selverne.  selvrene.  4*  silvern. 
selves  (s?lvz),  w.,  pi.  of  self. 
selvs  Selves  Ref.  Sp. 
selwylly,  a.  [AS.  selfwille  vol¬ 
untary  1  Self-willed.  Obs. 
se'ly,  see'ly  (se'lY),  a.  [AS. 
sselig.  Cf.  silly.  1  Obs.  or  Scot, 
(f  Dial.  Eng.  a  Blessed;  happy; 
blissful,  b  Good  ;  kind,  c  In¬ 
nocent  ;  harmless.  d  Weak  ; 
feeble  ;  poor;  wretched,  e  Sim¬ 
ple  ;  timid;  foolish;  silly, 
sem.  4*  seam.  [seem. I 

Bern  Obs.  or  dial.  Eng.  var.  of  | 
Sem  (s?m).  Bib.  Var.  of  Sil kji. 
Sem  ,  orsem.  Abbr.  Semicolon; 
Seminary  ;  Semitic. 

Sem'a  ath  (sSm'H-SLth).  D.  Bib. 
Sem'a-chi'ah(sSm'd-kT'd).  Bib 
Be  mae-ol'o-gy,  n.  Semeiology. 
Obs. 

Se-mae'o-sto'ma-ta  ( s  C-m  e'C- 
sto'md-ta  ;  -stOm'a-td),  «.  pi. 
[NL  ;  Gr  orpxaia  a  military 
standard  -f  aropc t,  -aro?, 
mouth.]  Zool.  A  division  of 
Discophora  having  a  large 
mouth  with  four  long  grooved 
and  often  tuberculated  free  lips, 
and  long  tentacles  at  the  margin 
of  the  umbrella  \D.  Bib. I 

Se-ma'ia  (se-ma'yd;  sP-mT'd).| 
Se  ma'lah  (-yd).  Bib. 
aemaise.  n.  A  kind  of  large  pot 
for  liquor.  Obs. 

Se-mang'  (sP-ming'),  n.  A  Ne¬ 
grito  of  a  low-culture  group  of 
nearly  extinct  tribes  of  the  in¬ 
terior  of  the  Malay  Peninsula. 
Cf.  Sakai.  [graph  plant.  1 

eemaphore  plant.  The  tele- 1 
Sem'a-rlth  (s6  m'a-rY  t  h),  and 


Sem'a-thitea  (-thTts).  D.  Bib. 
sem'a-tha  (sem'd-thii;  sPin'd- 
tha'),  n  [Aramaic  shanwiathd.] 
=  maranatha.  a  curse.  Obs. 
gem'a- trope  (sSm'd-trop),  n . 
[Gr.  <rr]pa  sign  4-  rpeneii'  to 
turn.]  An  instrument  for  signal¬ 
ing  by  reflecting  the  sun’s  rays, 
semawe.  4*  sea  mew. 
eemb.  Abbr.  Semble. 
aem'ball  Var.  of  sambai.. 
aem'bla-bly,  adv.  Obs.  a  Simi¬ 
larly.  b  Apparently, 
sem'blant,  w.  IF.]  Obs.  a  Show; 
figure  ;  semblance  ;  also,  pomp  ; 
pretense,  b  Face  ;  mien  ;  air. 
sem'blant  (sSm'bldnt),  a.  [F. 
semblant ,  p.  pr.)  1.  Like  ?  re¬ 
sembling.  Obs. 

2  .Seeming ;  apparent.  Rare. 
sem'bla-tive  (-bld-tTv),  a.  Re¬ 
sembling.  Obs. 

sem'ble.  a.  [Cf.  OF.  semble.] 
Like  ;  resembling  Obs. 
sem'ble.  r.  t.  To  resemble; 
also,  to  liken  ;  compare.  Obs. 
sem'ble  (aCm'b’l),  v.  t.  >• 
[See  assemble.]  Obs.  1.  Toas- 
semble  ;  gather  ;  collect. 

2.  To  meet ;  to  cope  (with), 
sem'ble.  sem'bly.  n.  [See  as¬ 
semble,  assembly.]  Obs.  1.  As¬ 
sembly  ;  company  :  gathering. 
2.  Meeting  ;  encounter. 
8em'ble-ty,  ».  Semblance  ;  ap¬ 
pearance.  Obs.  [Obs.  I 

sem 'ble  wise  ,  adv.  Likewise.  | 
sem'bly.  +  seemly. 
seme.  +  seem.  [seam 

seme-  Obs.  or  dial.  Eng.  var.  of  | 
seme,  n.  jf  v.  ISee  seam,  a  load.] 

I  Load  ;  burden.  Obs. 

Sem'e-ber  (s^m'?-b?r),  Sem  e- 

far'na-bu(-gar'nd-bn).  D.  Bib. 

em'e-i  (s?m'P-T).  Bib. 

Se  me  i'a  (se'mP-T'd).  Se  me-i'- 


in  signaling  or  in  expressing  thought.  —  se  mel-O-Iog'i 
cal  (se/mI-6-loj'T-kdl),  or  se^i  o-log'l-cal  (se/mT-)^.  — 
se  mei-ol'o  gist,  or  se  mi-ol'o  gist  (-5l'o-jtst),  n. 
se  mei'on  (se-mi'5n),  n. ;  pi.  semeia  (-a).  [Gr.  <rr\p*iov 
sign.]  1.  Gr.  &  Lat.  Pros,  a  =  mora.  b  Either  of  the 
two  divisions  (thesis  and  arsis)  of  a  foot ;  also,  a  corre¬ 
sponding  division  of  a  measure  or  colon. 

2.  Paleog.  A  mark  indicating  a  metrical  or  other  division. 
se'mei-Ot'iC  (se'mi-Bt'Tk),  or  se  mi-ot'ic  (s^uiT-),  a.  [Gr. 
<TTj/oiei<oTiKos,  fr.  <rf]pelov  a  mark,  a  sign.]  1.  Relating  to 
signs  or  indications  ;  pertaining  to  the  language  of  signs, 
or  to  language  generally  as  indicating  thought. 

2.  Med.  Of  or  pert,  to  signs  or  symptoms  of  diseases. 
Sem'e-le  (sSm'e-le),  n.  [L.,  fr.  Gr.  2e/u.eAr^.]  Gr.  Myth. 
An  earth  goddess,  daughter  of  Cadmus  and  mother  of  Di¬ 
onysus  (which  see)  by  Zeus.  Zeus  having  promised  her 
whatsoever  she  should  ask,  she  begged  to  behold  him  in 
his  splendor,  and  was  destroyed  by  his  lightnings.  Hence, 
she  was  called  Keraunla,  “the  thunder-smitten.” 
se'men  (se'm8n),n.,-  L.  pi.  semina  (sSm'T-nd).  [L.,  from  the 
root  of  serere ,  satum ,  to  sow.  See  sow  to  scatter  seed.] 

1.  A  seed.  Obs. 

2.  Physiol.  The  viscid  whitish  fluid  produced  in  the  male 
reproductive  organs,  which  contains  the  spermatozoa  and 
hence  serves  to  fertilize  the  eggs.  See  spermatozoon. 

S6-mes'ter  (se-m6s'ter),  n.  [G.,  fr.  L.  semestris  half- 
yearly  ;  sex  six  -j-  mensis  a  month.]  A  period  of  six 
months;  hence,  either  of  the  two  terms  into  which  the 
period  of  instruction  is  divided  in  many  colleges,  universi¬ 
ties,  etc.  —  se-mes'tral  (-trill),  se-mes'tri-al  (-trl-fil),  a. 
sem'i-  (86m'T-).  [L.  semi- ;  akin  to  Gr.  17/LU-,  Skr.  sami-, 

AS.  sam-.  Cf.  hemi-.]  A  prefix  signifying  half,  and  some¬ 
times  partly  or  imperfectly  ;  as,  $e??*iannual,  half-yearly ; 
semitransparent,  imperfectly  transparent, 
semi-annu  al  (-5n'u-&l),  a.  Half-yearly.  —  semi-an'nu- 
al-ly,  adv. 

sem  i-anrthra  clte  (-Sn'thra-sit),  n.  A  variety  of  coal  in¬ 
termediate  between  anthracite  and  bitumiuous  coal,  esp. 
when  approaching  anthracite  in  nonvolatile  character. 
Sem  i-A'ri  an,  n.  Eccl.  Hist.  A  member  of  a  party  in 
the  church  of  the  4th  century,  which  held  views  partly 
Arian,  pronouncing  the  Son  to  be  in  his  essence  like,  but 
not  identical  with,  the  Father.  —  Semi-A'ri-an,  a. — 
Sem  i-A'ri  an  ism,  n. 

sem  i-au  to  mat'ic  (s8m/T-6't$-m£t'Tk),  a.  Not  wholly 
automatic ;  operated  partly  automatically  and  partly  by 
hand.  —  n.  A  semiautomatic  gun,  lathe,  etc. 
sem'i  bas'tion  (-bSs'chftn),  n.  Fort.  Either  half  of  a  bas¬ 
tion  as  divided  by  a  line  bisecting  the  salient  angle, 
sem  i-bi  tu'mi-nous  (-bt-tu'mT-nws),  a.  Half  or  somewhat 
bituminous;  —  applied  to  a  variety  of  coal  intermediate 
between  bituminous  coal  and  anthracite,  averaging  from 
15  to  20  per  cent  of  volatile  matter.  a  ^ 

sem'i  breve'  (s6m'T-brev'),  n.  [ semi - 
-|-  breve:  cf.  F.  semibreve ,  It.  semi¬ 
breve .]  Music.  A  note  having  half  the 


Semicircumfcren- 

tor. 


time  value  of  the  breve  and  twice  that  Forms  of  the  Semi 
of  the  minim; — now  usually  called  a  breve:  a  Medieval; 
whole  note.  It  is  the  longest  note  in  °  Modern 
general  use.  See  note,  1  a,  mensurable  music. 
sem  i-cen-ten'nl  al  (-sSn-ten'T-fil),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to, 
or  occurring  at  the  completion  of,  half  of  a  centur}'.  —  n. 
A  fiftieth  anniversary  or  its  celebration, 
sem'i-cho'ric  (-ko'rTk ;  -kSr'Tk ;  cf.  choric),  a.  a  Of  or 
pertaining  to  a  semichorus,  b  Half  choral  in  character, 
as  utterance  half  sung  and  half  spoken, 
sem'i-cho'rus  (sSm'T-ko/rMB ;  201),  n.  Music.  A  half 
chorus  ;  a  passage  to  be  sung  by  a  selected  portion  of  the 
voices,  as  by  a  few  voices  from  each  part,  or  by  either  the 
male  or  female  voices  only,  in  contrast  with  the  full  chorus. 
Also,  the  portion  of  voices  or  singers  so  selected, 
sem'i  cir  cle  (-sQr'k’l),  n.  1.  a  The  half  of  a  circle,  from 
one  end  of  a  diameter  to  the  other  ;  a  semicircumference, 
b  Either  half  of  a  circular  area  divided  diametrically. 

2.  A  body  or  arrangement  of  objects  in  the  form  of  half 
of  a  circle,  or  half  of  a  circumference. 

3.  An  instrument  for  measuring  angles, 
sem'i-cir'cu-lar  (-sGr'ku-ldr),  a.  Having  the  form  of,  or 

pertaining  to,  a  semicircle.  —  semicircular  canals,  Anal.  <f- 
Zool .t  loop-shaped  tubular  portions  of  the  membranous 
labyrinth  of  the  ear  of  vertebrates,  communicating  at  each 


end  with  the  utriculus  and  having  near  one  end  an  expan¬ 
sion  ( ampulla )  containing  an  area  of  sensory  epithelium. 
They  are  contained  in  corresponding  canals  of  the  bony 
labyrinth  and  are  filled  with  eudolymph.  In  all  verte¬ 
brates  above  cvclostomes  the  canals  are  three  in  number 
and  are  usually  in  planes  nearly  at  right  angles  to  each 
other.  They  are  supposed  to  function  as  a  balancing  organ. 

sem  l-cir-cum'fer-ence  (sgm'T-ser-kum'fer-gns),  n.  Half 
of  a  circumference, 
semi-clr-cum'fer- 
en'tor  (-Sn'ter),  n. 

Surv.  A  kind  of 
circumferentor  or 
dial  with  two  fixed 
vertical  sights,  one 
at  each  end  of  the 
base  of  the  hori¬ 
zontal  graduated  semicircle  sur¬ 
rounding  thecompa88,and  a  mov¬ 
able  arm,  carrying  a  vertical 
sight  at  each  end,  pivoted  to  the 
center  of  the  base  of  the  semicir¬ 
cle.  It  is  used  for  setting  out 
land  or  buildings  to  any  angle  and  in  preliminary  survey 
work  generally. 

sem'i  civ'i  lized  (-sTv'T-lIzd),  a.  Partially  civilized  ;  ap¬ 
proaching  civilization  ; —  usually  applied  to  peoples  emerg¬ 
ing  from  low  culture  under  the  tutelage  of  a  civilized  race. 
Cf.  barbarous.  —  sem'i-civ'i-li-za'tion  (-lT-za'slifin),  n. 
sem'i-coTon  (sSm'T-ko'ltfn),  n.  Punctuation.  The  mark 
[;]  indicating  a  separation  between  parts  or  members  of  a 
sentence  more  distinct  than  that  marked  by  a  comma.  It 
is  generally  used :  (1)  To  separate  clauses  of  a  compound 
sentence  when  especially  distinct,  as  when  the  conjunction 
is  adversative,  is  omitted,  or— as  also  viz.,  i.  e.,  e.  g.,  etc. 
—introduces an  illustration  ;  as  (note  the  present  instance), 
“His  answer  was  brief ;  but  his  manner,  courteous.”  (2) 
To  separate  phrases  or  clauses  dependent  on  a  common 
proposition;  as,  “There  is  tears  for  his  love;  joy  for  his 
fortune ;  honor  for  his  valor  ;  and  death  for  his  ambition.” 
(3)  To  separate  phrases  and  clauses  containing  commas; 
as,  “  As  Caesar  loved  me,  I  weep  for  him  ;  as  he  was  fortu¬ 
nate,  I  rejoice  at  it ;  ”  etc. 

sem'i  com  bined'  (-ktfm-bind'),  a.  Chem.  Partially  or 

loosely  combined. 

sem  i  con-duc'tor  (-ktfn-duk'ter),  n.  Elec.  A  substance 
intermediate  between  good  conductors  and  nonconductors, 
sem  i  con'sclous  (-k5n'shfis),  a.  Half  conscious ;  imper¬ 
fectly  conscious.  De  Quincey. 

sem  i  con'so  nant  (-kbn'so-n&nt),  n.  Phon.  A  letter  or 
sound  which  may  serve  either  as  a  consonant  or  as  a  vowel ; 
as,  in  Eng.,  /  orn.  See  Guide  to  Pron .,  §  50.  —  sem  i-con- 
80  nan'tal  (-niln'tftl),  a. 

sem  i  con- ver'gent  (-k<5n-vGr'jent),  Math,  a  Not  un¬ 
conditionally  convergent;  —  said  of  a  series  convergent  by 
virtue  of  the  signs  of  the  terms,  but  not  when  the  moduli 
of  the  terms  are  put  for  the  terms  themselves,  b  Having 
one  or  more  principal  values ;— said  of  a  divergent  integral, 
sem'i  de-tached'  (-de-t5cht'),  a.  Half  detached  ;  partly 
separate.  —  semidetached  house,  either  of  two  houses  built 
together  with  a  party  wall. 

sem  i  di-am'e-ter  (-di-5m'e-ter),  n.  Math.  A  radius. 
sem'1-dlne  (sgm'T-dtn  ;  -den  ;  184),  n.  Also  -din. 

-f- beuzidme.]  Org.  Chem.  Any  of  a  group  of  bases  which 
are  amino  derivatives  of  diplienylamine  (CcH^NHC^Hp) 
and  are  distinguished  as  orthosemidines and  parasemidines 
according  as  the  amino  group  is  in  the  ortho  or  para  posi¬ 
tion.  Their  most  noteworthy  formation  is  by  a  molecular 
rearrangement  of  hydrazo  compounds,  called  the  semidine 
rearrangement,  in  distinction  from  the  benzidine  rearrange¬ 
ment,  because  only  one  NH  group  becomes  an  amino  group. 
See  diphenyl  rearrangement. 

sem'i-di-ur'nal  (-dl-fir'nal),  a.  1.  Pertaining  to,  or  ac¬ 
complished  in,  half  a  day  ;  also,  occurring  twice  a  day. 

2.  Pertaining  to  the  arc  (or  traversed  in  the  time)  between 
the  meridian  and  a  heavenly  body’s  rising  or  setting, 
sem'i  dome'  (s6m'i-dom'),  n.  Arch.  A  roof  or  ceiling  cov¬ 
ering  a  semicircular,  or  nearly  semicircular,  room  or  re¬ 
cess.  It  is  approximately  the  quarter  of  a  hollow  sphere, 
sem  i-dou'ble  (-dub'’l),  n.  Eccl.  A  feast  of  less  solemnity 
than  a  double,  half  the  antiphon  being  repeated  before  and 
the  whole  after  the  psalms.  See  double,  n.,  7  a. 
sem'i  dry'ing  (-drl'Tng),  a.  Imperfectly  drying  ;  — applied 
to  oils,  as  cottonseed  oil,  intermediate  between  drying  oils 
of  the  linseed-oil  group  and  nondrying  oils. 


as  (-T'Ss).  D.  Bib. 

86  mei-ot'ics  (se/ml-5t'>rks)  or 
Be'mi-ot'lCB  (se'mT-),  n.  Semei¬ 
ology. 

aemelant.  4*  semblant. 

||  8e'mel  et  si'mul.  [L.]  Once 
and  together. 

sem  el  in'ei-dent  (sCm'^l-Yn'BY- 
d£nt),«.  TL.  semel  once  -F  E.  iv- 
cident.]  3 tod.  Occurring  only 
once  in  one  person. 

Se  mel'li-us  (s£-mSl'Y-M8)  Bib. 
||  se'mel  pro  sem'per.  [L.] 
Once  for  all. 
seme'ly.  4*  seemly. 
se'men-clne  (ae'nirn-sYn  ;  -Ben), 
n.  [LL.  sementina,  semen  zinne , 
corrupted  fr.  Ar.  afsintln  worm¬ 
wood,  Gr.  aif/irOiov.  Cf.  ab¬ 
sinth.]  =  santonica. 
se  men-con'tra,  n.,  or  ae  men 
ci'nae.  Pharm.  Santonica,  or 
Levant  wormseed. 
sem  e-nif'er-ous  (8em'£-nYf'i?r- 
?in).  Var.  of  seminiferous. 
8ement  4*  cement. 

se  men-te'ra  (Ba'nT'n-ta'ra),?!. 
[Sp.J  A  cultivated  field. 
Sem'e-08'to-ma  (BCm'P-Bs'tfi- 
ma),  n  pi.  =  Sem.eostomata. 
Sem  e-ri'a(Bpm/f-rT'd).  D.  Bib. 
Sem'e-ron  (sSni't'-rfin).  D  Bib. 
Be-mese'  (sC-mes'),  a.  [L.  se- 
mesus .]  Half-eaten.  Rare. 
semetory.  4*  cemetery. 
sem  i-ac'ld  (b5  m'Y-ft  s'Yd),  a 
Subacid.  [a  See  semi-. I 

sem  i-a-cid'i  fled  (-d-sYd'Y-fld  ). 
sem  i  ad-her'ent.  a.,  sem'i-a-e'- 
ri-al,  a.,  sera  i-am-plex'l-caul.  a 
See  semi-.  [IANAH.I 

semian,  aemlanna.  4*  *ham-| 
sem  i-a-nat'ro-pal  (-d-n  a  t'r  t>- 
pdl),  8em'i-a-nat'ro-pou8  (-p fie), 
a.  ‘  1 2 * * * * 

gem'i-an 


J-UTUWU  tu-yvuo 

.  AmphitropouB. 
n  gle,  n.  See  semi-. 


sem  i-an'gu-lar. [lar.  I 
sem  i-an'nu-lar,  a.  Semicircu-| 
sern'i-ape'.  n.  A  lemur. 

Bem  i-a  quat'ic,  a.  See  semi-. 
sem'i-arch',  n.  Anarch  having 
only  one  springer  and  terminat¬ 
ing  at  its  highest  point 
sem  i-ar  chi-tec'tur-al,  a.  See 

SEM  I- 

sem  i-ar'id  (-Ur'Yd),  a.  See 
semi-.  —  sem  i-a- rid '1-ty.  n. 
sem  i-ar 'mor-pierc  ing.  sem/i- 
ar'mour-pierc'ing.  a.  See  sem  i-. 
Bem  i-ar-tic'u-late,  a.  Loose- 
join  ted. 

Bem'i-at-tached'.  a.  See  semi-. 
Sem'i-Au  gua-tin'i-an.  a.  Tbeol 
Semi-Pelagian.  —  Sem  i-Au  gus- 
tin  'i-an-ism,  n.  I  See  s  e  m  i-  I 
Bemd-ax'ia,  n..  sem'i-band'.  n.| 
sem  i-bar-ba'ri-an,o.  S  ».  sem'i 
bar-bar'ic,  a.,  sem  i  bar'ba 
rism.  n.,  sem  1-bar'ba-rouB.  <<■. 
sem  i-ba-ro'ni-al.  a.  See  semi- 
sem'i  beam7,  A  cantilever, 
sem  i-be'jan,  n.  At  Scotch  uni¬ 
versities.  a  second-year  student, 
semibref  4*  semibreve. 
sem'i-brief n.  Music.  A  semi¬ 
breve.  Obs.  or  Archair. 
Bem'i-bulP,  n.  R.  C.  Ch.  A  bull 
issued  by  u  pope  between  his 
election  and  coronation. 
Bem'i-ca  dence,  n.  Music  A 
hull  cadence.  See  cadence,  3. 
sem  i-cal-ca're-oua.  a.,  aemd- 
cal  cined'  (-k  a  I-kT  n  d'  ;  -kai'- 
sTnd),  a.  See  semi-. 
sem  i-car'ba-zide,  u.  Also  -zid 
Chem.  See  carbazide. 
aem  i-car'dl-nal,  a.  &>•  n  Naut. 
=  intkrca  rdinal.  Rare. 
Bemi'i-car'ti-lag'i-nouB  ( -kiir'tY- 
laj'Y-n?l8).  a.  See  semi-. 
sem'i-cas'trate.  v.  t.  To  de¬ 
prive  of  one  testicle.  —  sem  i- 
caa-tra'tion,  n. 


sem  i-cau'date,  a.  Having  a 
rudimentary  tail. 

Bem'i-cell',  n.  Bot.  Either  of 
the  halves  of  a  deemid  cell, 
sem  i-cha-ot'ic  (-kft-Ct'Yk),  a., 
Bern  i-Chris'tian-ized,  a.  See 
semi-. 

sern'i-clr'cle,  v.  t.  To  form  or 
throw  into  a  semicircle, 
sem'i-cir'cled,  a.  Semicircular. 
8emi-cir'cu-lar-ly,  adv.  of 
SEMICIRCULAR* 

aern'i-cirque  (sS m'Y-sflrk),  n.  A 
semicircle  ;  semicircular  liollow 
or  opening  among  trees  or  hills 
sem  i-clas'Bl-cal,  a.  H  a  1  f  or 
partlv  classical  ;  —  applied  esp. 
to  schools  in  which  Latin,  but 
not  Greek,  is  taught 
sem  i-cler'i-cal.  a..  Bem'i-close', 
a..  8em'i-closed  ,  a.,  gem  i  clo'- 
sure.  w.,  sem  i-col-laps'i-ble.  a. 
See  semi-.  [tip  butterfly.) 

p.emicolon  butterfly.  The  violet- 1 
sern'i-coFumn,  //.  A  half  col¬ 
umn  ;  a  column  bisected  longi¬ 
tudinally,  or  along  its  axis.  — 
sem  i-co-lum'nar.  a.  [ Oft."?. | 
sem  i  corn-bust'//.  Half  burnt  | 
sem  i-com-pact'.  a.  See  semi-. 
sem  i  com  plete',  a.  Zool.  In¬ 
complete  (as  applied  to  the  met¬ 
amorphosis  of  some  insects), 
gem  i-con 'ju  gate,  a.  Math. 
Being  the  half  of  something  con¬ 
jugate.  [visible.  Obs.  | 

sem  i-con-spic'u-ou8,  a.  Partly  | 
aem  i-con-trac'tion,  n.  See 
SEMI-.  [lerior  coi>e.  Oftal 

sern'i-cope',  w.  A  short  or  in- 1 
gem  i-cor'ne-ous.  a.  See  semi-. 
sem  i-cro'ma,  Bem'i-crome.  n. 
[  It.wwu'cronm.]  Medieval  Music. 
A  semiquaver,  or  10th  note, 
aem  i-crotch'et,  n.  A  se  mi¬ 
cro  m  a  Obs. 

sern'i-crus-ta'ceouB,  a.,  aem'i- 


cry8'tal-line.  a.  See  semi-. 

8em  i-cu'bi-cal.  a.  Math.  Char¬ 
acterized  by  the  square  root  of 
the  cube  of  a  quantity.  See 

PARABOLA. 

sem  i-cu'bi-um  (-kO'bY-fim), 
semi-cu'pi-um  (-pY-wm),  n. 
[LL.  semteupium  ,  L.  semi-  half 
4-  cupa  tub.]  A  sitz  bath, 
semicupe.  n.  Semicubium.  Obs, 
sem  i-cur'sive,  a.,  sem  i-cyl'in- 
der.  //.,  sem  i-cy-lin'dric.  sem'i- 
cy-lin'dri-cal,  a.  See  semi-. 
Se-mi'da  (s?-mT'dd).  I).  Bib. 
sem  i  dai'ly,  a.  See  semi-. 
Se-mi'da-itea  (sC-ml'dd-ItB).  D 
Bib •  [ti-cal,  a.  See  semi-. | 

sem  i-def'i-nite,o..Bem'i-de-is'-| 
sem  i-dem'i-qua  ver,  n.  Music. 
A  aenmemiquaver  ;  a  32d  note- 
gem  i-de-pend'ent.  a.,  a  e  m  i- 
des'ert,  sem  i-di  a-gram- 

mat'ic.  a.  See  semi-. 
sem  i-di  a-pa'Bon  (-dT  d-pa'- 
z5n),  n.  Medieval  Music.  A 
diminished  octave. 
Bemd-di'a-pen'te  (-p?n'tf),  n. 
Medieval  Music.  An  imperfect 
or  diminished  fifth, 
sem'i-di  aph'a  nous  (-dT-fif'd- 
n«s),  a.  Translucent.  —  8em  i- 
di'a-pha-ne'i-ty  (-di'd-fd-ne'T- 
tY),  n. 

sem  i-dl'a-teB'aa-ron  (-dl'a-tCs'- 
A-r5n),  n.  Medieval  Music .  A 
diminished  fourth, 
sem  i-di-gest'ed.  a-  SeesEMi- 
aem  i-di' tone',  n.  [semi  4-  di¬ 
tone  :  cf.  It.  8emidit<mo.\  Medi¬ 
eval  Mu  sir.  A  hemiditone. 
aem  i-dl-vine',  a.  See  semi-. 
sem'i-dole  .  n.  [L.  semi-  semi- 
-I-  ( folium  a  large  jar.]  A  vessel 
holding  half  n  tun  ;  a  pipe.  Obs. 
sem  i-ao-mes'ti-cat'ed.o  pem'l- 
dor'mant,  a  .  sem  i-dou'ble.  a. 
aem  1-dra-mat'ic,  a.  See  semi-. 


food,  fo'ot ;  out,  oil  ;  chair  ;  go  f  sing,  iijk  ;  «*en,  thin  ;  nature,  verdure  (‘J50) ,  K  zr  ch  in  G.  icli,  ach  (144) ;  bON  ;  yet ;  zh  =  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  5 
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SEMITENDINOSUS 


Bern  i-Eu  clid'e  an,  sem  i-Eu  clid'l-an  (sSm'T-u-klTd'- 

e-dn),  a.  Math.  Midway  between  Euclidean  and  Loba- 
chevskian  ;  —  said  of  a  geometry  that  admits  of  more  than 
one  parallel  through  a  point,  but  in  which  the  sum  of  the 
angles  in  a  triangle  is  still  a  straight  angle, 
sem'l-f alienee'  (-fa'yaNs'),  n.  Pottery  with  a  glaze  very 
thin,  or  transparent.  Cf.  faience. 

sem  1  fPnal  (-fi'ual),  a.  Sports.  Half  final ;  —  used  in 
tournaments  of  the  round,  or  matches  in  it,  before  the  final 
or  last  round.  —  n.  A  semifinal  round  or  match, 
sem'i-flex'  (sem'T-flSks'),  v.  t.  To  flex  or  bend  halfway. 
Bern  1  f lex'ion  (-fiek'shun),  n.  A  bending  or  flexion  halfway, 
sern  1  llu'ld  (-floo'Td  ;  243),  a .  Imperfectly  fluid  ;  very  vis¬ 
cous,  but  not  solid.  —  n.  A  semifluid  substance.  —  sem'- 
I  flu  id'lc  (-floo-Td'Tk),  a.  —  sem  i  flu  id'i-ty  (T-tT),  n 
semi-lens-'  (sSm'T-lSnz'),  n.  Optics.  A  half  of  a  lens  di¬ 
vided  along  a  plane  passing  through  its  axis, 
sem  i-len-tic'u  lar  (-len-tik'u-ldr),  a.  Half  lenticular  or 
convex  ;  imperfectly  resembling  a  lens. 

Bern  Mu'nar  (-lu'ndr),  a.  Shaped  like  a  half  moon, 
semilunar  bone,  An at.,  a  bone  of  the  carpus  (which  see).  — 
8.  fascia,  Anat .,  the  bicipital  fascia.  —  a.  flbrocartUages, 
Anat.,  crescentic  lamellae  of  fibrocartilage  which  border 
and  partially  cover  the  articulating  surfaces  on  the  head 
of  the  tibia.  —  a.  ganglion.  Anat.  a  Either  of  two  (right  and 
left)  aggregations  of  smaller  ganglia  forming  part  of  the 
solar  plexus.  They  are  close  to  the  suprarenal  bodies,  b 
The  Gasserian  ganglion.  —  a.  lobe  (inferior,  of  cerebellum). 
Anat.  See  postgracile.  —  a.  valves,  Anat .,  three  strong, 
semicircular  pocketlike  folds  of  the  lining  of  each  ventri¬ 
cle  of  the  heart  which  prevent  the  blood  from  flowing 
back  from  the  pulmonary  artery  or  aorta, 
semi  mem  ber  (sSm'T-mSm'ber),  n.  Emjin.  A  tie  or  strut 
in  a  frame  or  truss  that  ceases  to  act  as  such  when  the 
stress  in  it  tends  to  be  reversed  by  variation  in  the  load, 
sem'i-mem' bra-no'sus  (-mgm'brd-no'sfis),  n.  [NL.  See 
semi-  ;  membranous.]  Anat.  A  large  muscle  of  the  inner 
part  and  back  of  the  thigh  arising  by  a  thick  tendon  from 
the  back  part  of  the  tuberosity  of  the  ischium  and  inserted 
(by  a  tendon  which  forms  part  of  the  inner  hamstring)  into 
the  inner  tuberosity  of  the  tibia. 

semi-monthly  (-mflnthlT),  a.  Coming  or  made  twice  in 
a  month.  —  n.  Something  done  or  made  every  half 
month,  esp.  such  a  periodical.  —  semi  monthly,  adv. 
semi-mute'  (sSm'T-mut'),  a.  Having  the  faculty  of  speech 
but  imperfectly  developed  or  partially  lost, 
semi  nal  (sSm'i-n&l),  a.  [L.  seminalis.  fr.  semen,  seminis, 
seed,  akin  to  serere  to  sow :  cf .  F.  seminal.  See  sow  to 
scatter  seed.]  1.  Pertaining  to,  containing,  or  consisting 
of,  seed  or  semen  ;  as,  the  seminal  fluid. 

2.  Contained  in  seed  ;  holding  the  relation  of  seed,  source, 
or  first  principle ;  holding  the  first  place  in  a  series  of  de¬ 
veloped  results  or  consequents ;  germinal ;  radical ;  pri¬ 
mary  ;  original ;  rudimentary  ;  as,  seminal  virtue, 
seminal  animalcule  or  filament,  Biol.,  a  spermatozoon. ■ —  s. 
duct,  Anat.  &  Zool.,  a  tube  or  passage  serving  especially 
or  exclusively  as  an  efferent  duct  of  the  testis.  In  man 
successive  parts  of  it  are  represented  by  the  tubules  of  the 
epididymis,  the  vas  deferens,  and  ejaculatory  duct.  —  s. 
leaf,  Bot.,  a  cotyledon.—  s.  receptacle,  Zool.,  a  spermatheca. 
—  s.  vesicle,  Anat.  S:  Zool.,  a  vesicle  or  sac,  variously 
formed  in  different  animals,  connected  with  the  seminal 
duct,  and  serving  for  temporary  storage  of  the  semen. 
sem'I-nal'i-ty  (sSm'T-nSl'T-tl),  n.  Quality  or  state  of  be¬ 
ing  seminal.  Sir  T.  Browne. 

semi  nar'  (sSm'T-nar'),  n.  [G.  See  seminary,  n.]  A 
group  of  students  engaged,  under  an  instructor,  in  original 
research  in  a  particular  line,  and  in  exposition  of  the  re¬ 
sults  by  theses,  lectures,  etc. ;  —  called  also  seminary. 
sem  i-na'ri-an  (sSm'T-na'ri-an  ;  115),  n.  A  member  of,  or 
one  educated  in,  a  seminary,  specif,  an  ecclesiastic  so  edu¬ 
cated  for  the  priesthood.  —  sem'i-na'ri-an-ism  (-Tz’m),  n. 
sem'i-na  ry  (sSm'T-na-rT),  n.  ;  pi.  -ries  (-rlz).  [L.  semi- 

narium,  fr.  seminarius  belonging  to  seed,fr.  semen,  semi¬ 
nis,  seed.  See  seminal.]  1.  A  plot  where  seed  is  sown 
to  raise  plants  for  transplantation  ;  a  nursery.  Obs. 

2.  Hence,  a  seed  bed,  source,  or  origin  ;  the  place  or  orig¬ 
inal  stock  whence  anything  is  brought  or  produced. 


3.  A  place  of  education,  as  a  school  of  a  high  grade,  an 
academy,  college,  or  university. 

4.  [See  seminary,  a.]  A  Roman  Catholic  priest  educated 
in  a  seminary,  esp.  a  foreign  one  ;  a  seminarian.  Obs. 

5.  =  seminar. 

sem'i  nate  (s6m'T-nat),  v.  t. ;  -nailed  (-nat'6d);  -nat'ing 
(-nat'Tng).  [L.  seminatus ,  p.  p.  of  seminare  to  sow,  fr. 
semen,  semin is,  seed.]  To  sow  ;  spread ;  disseminate.  Rare. 
sem  l  na'tion  (-na'shwn),  n.  [L.  seminatio:  cf.  F.  semi¬ 
nation.']  1.  a  Act  of  sow  ing  or  spreading  ;  dissemination. 
Rare,  b  Bot.  The  natural  dispersal  of  seeds.  Obs. 

2.  Propagation.  Obs. 

semi-nif'er-ous  (-mf'er-Ss),  a.  [L.  semen ,  seminis,  seed 
-f  -ferous.]  a  Bot.  Seed-bearing ;  producing  seed,  b 
Zool.  <£*  Anat.  Bearing  or  producing  semen  ;  as,  the  semi¬ 
niferous  tubules  in  the  testis.  The  spermatozoa  develop  from 
the  epithelial  cells  wdiich  line  these  tubules. 

Sem'i-nole  (sSm'T-nol),  n.  One  of  a  tribe  of  Muskhogean 
Indians,  orig.  a  part  of  the  Creeks  who  settled  in  Florida 
after  the  native  tribes  had  been  destroyed  by  the  whites. 
In  1843,  after  a  seven  years’  war,  the  majority  were  removed 
to  the  Indian  Territory  (see  Five  Civilized  Nations). 
Those  in  Florida  still  adhere  to  tribal  customs.  Both 
branches  contain  Negro  admixture.  —  Sem'i  nole,  a. 
sem  in  va'ri  ant  (sgni'Tn-va'rT-fiut ;  115),  n.  [ semi -  -J-  in¬ 
variant.']  Math.  A  function  (of  the  coefficients  of  a  binary 
quantic)  that  is  unchanged,  except  for  a  constant  factor, 
by  the  substitution  of  either  x  -f-  A  for  x  or  y  -f-  A  for  y, 
but  not  necessarily  unchanged  by  both  substitutions.  — 
sem  in  va'ri-an-tive  (-fin-tTv),  a. 

sem'i-nymph'  (sgm'T-mmf'),**.  Zool.  The  pupa  of  an  insect 
which  undergoes  only  a  slight  change  in  becoming  an  imago, 
sem  i-Of-fi'cial  (-(5-fTsh'dl),  a.  Half  official ;  having  some 
official  authority  or  importance.  —  sem  i-of-fi'cial-ly ,  adv. 
sem'i-O'pal  (sSm'i-o'pal),  n.  An  opal  without  opalescence, 
sem'i-pal'mate  (-pSl'mat)  )  a.  Zool.  Having 
sem  i-pal'mat-ed  (-mat-gd)  )  the  anterior  toes 
joined  only  part  way  down  with  a  web. 
semipalmated  plover,  a  small  ring  plover  (xEgia- 
litis  semipahnata)  breeding  in  Arctic  America 
and  migrating  to  South  America.  It  is  similar 
to  the  common  ring  plover  of  Europe,  but  has 
semipalmate  feet.  See  ring  plover,  Illust.—  8.  ~  .  , 

sandpiper,  a  small,  w  idely  distributed  American  aI' 

sandpiper  ( Ereunet.es  pusillus )  slightly  larger  ? a 
than  the  least  sandpiper  and  having  semipal-  Wjnff 
mate  feet.  —  g.  snipe,  b.  tattler,  the  willet. 
sem  1  pal-ma'tion  (-psi-ma'slmn) ,  n .  State  of  being  semi- 
palmate  ;  partial  webbing. 

Sem  i-Pe-la'gi  an,  n.  Eccl.  Hist.  One  who  held  doctrines 
that  were,  on  the  one  hand,  modifications  of  the  Pelagian 
doctrine  of  the  absolutely  free  will  of  man  and  his  ability 
to  save  himself  and,  on  the  other  hand,  of  the  Augustinian 
doctrines  of  predestination  and  of  sin  and  its  consequence  : 
viz.,  that  divine  grace  was  necessary  to  complete  salvation. 
A  conspicuous  early  Semi-Pelagian  was  John  Cassianus,  a 
French  monk  (died  about  448),  who  held  to  a  proclivity  of 
the  heart  to  sin  and  to  the  necessity  of  the  Spirit’s  in¬ 
fluences,  while  he  rejected  the  Augustinian  doctrines  of 
unconditional  predestination}  the  inability  of  man  of  him¬ 
self  to  do  good,  and  the  certain  perseverance  of  the  saints- 
—  Sem  i-Pe  la'gi  an-ism,  n. 

Sem  i-Pe-Ia'gi-an,  a.  Half  Pelagian  ;  of  or  pertaining  to 
the  Semi-Pelagians  or  their  tenets. 

sem  i-per'me-a-ble  (-pfir'me-d-b’l),  a.  Half  or  partially 
permeable  ;  —  said  specif,  of  membranes  such  as  are  used 
in  studying  osmosis.  See  osmotic  pressure. 
sem  i-por'ce-lain  (sSm'T-pbr'se-lnn  ;  -pbrs'lan),  n.  a  A 
kind  of  porcelain  resembling  earthenware  in  its  lack  of 
translucency  or  inferior  finish,  b  Less  correctly,  a  kind 
of  earthenware  thought  to  resemble  porcelain, 
sem'i-port'a-ble  (-por'td-b‘1 ;  201),  a.  Capable  of  being 
comparatively  easily  moved,  but  not  designed  for  ready 
transportation ;  specif.,  Mach.,  designating  a  steam  engine 
with  an  attached  boiler,  but  not  mounted  on  wheels, 
sem'i- pre'eious  (-prgsh'ws),  a.  Precious  in  an  inferior  de¬ 
gree  ;  —  applied  specif,  to  such  stones  as  amethyst,  garnet, 
tourmaline.  See  precious  stone. 


sem  i-pu'pa  (sSin'T-pu'pd),  n.  Zool.  a  A  stage  in  tfie  de¬ 
velopment  of  certain  insects  (as  bees)  between  the  larva 
and  pupa,  b  A  pseudopupa.  —  sem  i  pu'pal  (-p&l),  a. 
semi-quad'rate  (-kwbd'rat) )  n.  Aslrol.  An  aspect  of 
sem'i-quar'tile  (-kwfir'tTl)  j  heavenly  bodies  when  dis¬ 
tant  from  each  other  the  half  of  a  quadrant,  or  forty-five 
degrees,  or  one  sign  and  a  half.  —  sem  i-quar'tile.  a. 
sem'i-qua  ver  (sem'T-kwa'ver),  n.  1.  Music.  A  note  writ¬ 
ten  with  a  stem  and  two  pennants,  a  ^ 

and  having  the  time  value  of  half  — fr  -  ?-r  -fr  1  -  ■  ^ 

the  quaver  and  one  sixteenth  of  •  ♦  ♦  V  *  i»  Ps 
the  semibreve; — now  usually  called  A  ^ 

a  sixteenth  note.  See  note,  1  a.  Forms  of  the  Semiqua- 
2.  Fig.  A  very  brief  time,  or  some-  ver  :  a  Medieval;  b 
thing  lasting  for  a  very  brief  time.  Modern, 
sern  i  quin'tile  (-kwTn'tTl;  see-iLE),  n.  Astrol.  An  aspect 
of  heavenly  bodies  when  distant  from  each  other  half  a 
quintile,  or  thirty-six  degrees.  —  sePVt-quin'tile,  a. 
Se-mir'a-mis  (s£-mTr'd-mis),  n.  [L  fr.  Gr.  i«/uipa/xc?.] 
A  mythical  Assyrian  queen,  wife  of  Ninus  and  ruler  after 
him,  noted  for  great  beauty,  wisdom,  and  voluptuousness. 
She  was  reputed  to  have  built  many  cities,  including  Baby¬ 
lon,  conquered  Egypt  and  much  of  Asia  and  Ethiopia,  and 
unsuccessfully  attacked  India. 

Semirami8  of  the  North,  a  Margaret  (1353-1412),  daughter 
of  Waldemar  IV.,  king  of  Denmark.  On  the  deatli  of  her 
son,  Olaf  (d.  1387)  who  had  succeeded  his  grandfather  in 
Denmark  and  his  father,  Haco,  in  Norway,  she  was  made 
queen  of  Denmark  and  of  Norway.  After  defeating  Albert, 
king  of  Sweden,  who  had  supplanted  Haco’s  father  in  that 
country,  she  was  acknow  ledged  queen  of  Sweden,  b  Cathe¬ 
rine  II.  (1729-96),  empress  of  Russia,  who  forcefully  admin¬ 
istered  the  internal  affairs  of  the  empire,  and  waged  im¬ 
portant  wars. 


sem  i  reg'U-lar  (sem'T-rSg'u-ldr),  a.  Geom.  Designating 
a  solid  whose  edges  are  all  equal,  and  dihedral  angles 
equal,  and  faces  equal  but  not  regular  polygons, 
sem'i  l'lng  (sem'T-rlng'),  n.  Zool.  One  of  the  incom¬ 
plete  cartilaginous  rings  of  the  upper  part  of  the  bronchial 
tubes  of  most  birds.  They  form  a  part  of  the  syrinx,  or 
musical  organ,  of  singing  birds, 
sem'i  ro'ta  ry  (-ro'td-rT),  a.  Capable  of  turning  or  rock¬ 
ing  about  halfway  round  ;  as,  a  semiroiai'y  valve, 
sem'i-round'  (s8m'T-round' ;  87),  a.  Round  on  one  side  and 
flat  on  the  other.  —  v.  A  semiround  object. 

Sem'i— Sax'Oll,  a.  Half  Saxon  ;  —  esp.  applied  to  the  Eng¬ 
lish  language  of  the  period  1150-1250.  —  Sem'i— Sax'on.  n. 
sem'i  sex'tile  (sem'T-seks'tll  ;  see  -ile),  n.  Astrol.  That 
aspect  of  two  heavenly  bodies  when  distant  from  each 
other  the  half  of  a  sixth,  or  one  twelfth  part  of  a  circle, 
or  thirty  degrees.  —  sem  i-sex'tile,  a. 
sem  i-spi-na'lis  (-spI-na'ITs),  n.  [NL.  (sc.  mvsculus) ;  L. 
semi-  half  spinalis  spinal.]  Anat.  A  deep  layer  of 
muscle  of  the  back  on  each  side  of  the  spinal  column  ex¬ 
tending  from  the  lower  dorsal  region  to  the  axis  vertebra. 
It  consists  of  a  number  of  long,  slender  fasciculi,  each  aris¬ 
ing  from  the  transverse  process  of  one  of  the  lower  verte¬ 
brae,  passing  obliquely  upward  across  several  vertebrae  to 
be  inserted  into  the  spinous  process  of  a  vertebra  farther 
up.  It  is  divided  into  two  parts,  the  lower  called  eem  l  spl- 
na'lis  dor'si  (d6r'si),  the  upper  semd-spi-na'llB  col'll  (kbl'i). 
Sem'ite  (s8m'It),  n.  1.  One  of  the  descendants  of  Shem. 
2.  A  member  of  a  Caucasian  race  now  chiefly  represented 
by  the  Jews  and  Arabs,  but  in  ancient  times  including  also 
the  Babylonians,  Assyrians,  Aramaeans,  Phoenicians,  and 
various  other  peoples  of  southwestern  Asia.  Cf.  Semitic. 


The  term  Semite  is  U6ed  both  in  an  ethnological  and  in  a  lin¬ 
guistic  sense.  As  originally  employed  by  J.  G.  Eichhorn  at  the 
close  of  the  18th  century,  it  embraced  the  peoples  grouped  in 
Gen.  x.  as  the  “sons  of  Shem.”  Since,  however,  it  haB  been 


ascertained  that  the  peoples  thus  grouped  do  not  belong  to  one 
or  even  to  allied  races,  the  ethnological  application  of  the  term 
race  has  been  modified  to  designate  a  race  distinguished  by 
the  following  features  :  dolichocephalic  skulls  ;  curly  and 
abundant  hair  ;  slightly  wavy  or  straight  strong  beard,  the  color 
predominantly  black  ;  prominent  nose,  straight  or  aquiline  ; 
oval  face.  Diet .  of  Bible  ( Hastings). 

sem'i-ten'di  no'sus  (sSm'T-tSn'dT-no'sMs),  n.  [NL.  (sc. 
mnsculus).  See  semi-;  tendinous.]  Anal.* A  fusiform 
muscle  of  the  posterior  and  inner  part  of  the  thigh.  It 


ssm'i-af'fl-gy.  n.  A  half-length 
effigy-  [=  semihiatus. I 

sem'i-e-li'slon  (-6-lYzh'iIn),  w.| 

sem  i-el-lip'tic.  sem  i-el-llp'ti- 
cal, «.,  sem  i-eq'ui-tant,  a.,  Bot., 
sem  i-ex-ec'u-tive,  a.,  sem  i-ex- 
pand'ed,  a.,  sem  i-ex-tinct',  a. 
See  semi-. 

sem'i-fa/ble,  n.  That  which  is 
part  fable  and  part  truth, 
sem  i-ffe'ral,  a.,  sem  i-fe'rous, 
a.,  sem  i-feu'dal.  a.  See  semi-. 
sem'i-fig'ure,  n.  Decorative  Art. 
A  half  or  partial  human  figure, 
semd-fin'ished,  a.  See  semi-. 
sem'i-flo  ret.  n.  Bot.  A  ray 
flower  in  composites. 

Bem'i-flos  cule  (-AQs'kOl),  n. 
Bot.  =  SEM  I  FLORET, 
sem  l-flos'cu-lar  (-fl5s'kfl-ldr), 
sem  i-flos'eu  lose  (fltfs'kfl-lda), 
sem 'i-flo8'cu-lous(-hZ8),  a.  Bot. 
Ligulate,  as  the  ray  flowers  in 
composites.  [065.1 

sem'i-form',  a.  Semiformed.| 
sem'l-formd  n.  A  half  or  imper¬ 
fect  form.  [a.  See  semi-. I 

sem'l-formed'  (sfcm'T-fdrmd/),| 
sem  i-fos'sil-ized.  a.  See  semi-. 
||  sem  i-fra' ter  (-f  ra'tCr),  n. ;  L. 
pi.  -fratres  (-trez).  [ LL.,  lit., 
half  brother.)  dfondsHcitmu  A 
lay  person  wno  for  his  benefac¬ 
tions  to  some  religious  house  is 
considered  as  belonging  to  it. 
sem'i- fused'  (-fflzd/),  a.  See 
semi-.  —  Bem'i-fu'sion  (-fQ'- 
zhun),  n. 

sem'i-fy  (sSm'Y-fT),  v.  t.  [semi- 
-f  -fy.]  To  make  halt  or  partial. 
Colloq. 

Bern'i-gird'er.  n.  A  cantilever. 
sem'i-glazedG  a.  Partly  vitri¬ 
fied  so  as  to  be  slightly  glossy, 
sem  i-glo'bo8e  (-glo'hos),  sem'i- 

flob'u-lar,  a.  See  semi-.— sem - 
glob'u-lar-ly,  adv. 
sem'i  god',  n.  A  demigod.  Rare. 
sem  i-hard'en,  v.  t..  sem'i-hex- 
ag'o-n&l,  a.  See  semi-. 
sem  i-hi-a'tus,  n.  Gram.  The 
ehortening  of  a  long  final  vowel 
before  another  vowel, 
sem'i-his-tor'i-cal,  a.  See  semi-. 


sem  i-ho'ral  (-ho'rdl),  a.  Half- 
hourly. 

semlhore,  n.  [sewi-  4-  L.  hora 
hour.]  A  halt  hour.  Obs. 
sem  i-hu'man-ized,  a.,  sem'i- 
hu'mor-ous,  a.,  sem  i-hu'mor- 
ous-ly,  adv.  See  semi-. 
sern'i-hy  per 'bo-la,  n.  See  semi-. 
—  sem  i-hy  per-bol'ic, «.—  sem'- 
i-hy'per-bol'i-cal.  a. 
sem' l-in  can- des 'cent.  a.  Elec. 
Designating  an  early  form  of 
electric  lamp  in  whicn  incandes¬ 
cence  is  due  to  heat  from  resist¬ 
ance  of  a  poor  contact  ;  —  called 
also  incandescent  arc  lamp. 
sem  i-in'de  pend'ence,  />..  sem' 
i-in  de-pend'ent,  a.,  sem  i-in'- 
du-rat  ed  (-Yn'dQ-rfit'ed).  a., 
sem  i-in-ert'ness.  n..  sem  l-in'- 
fi-nite,u  ,  sem  i-in'hi-bi'tion, 
sem'i-i-ron'i  cal,  a.  See  semi- 
semijane.  4*  sh  ami  an  ah. 
sem  i-ju'bi-lee,  n.  The  twenty- 
fifth  anniversary  of  an  event, 
sem  i-ju-di'eial,'  a.,  sem  i-la- 
pid'i-fied  (-bi-pYd'T-fTd),  a., 
sem  i-lig'ne-oua.  a.,  sem  i-liq'- 
uid.  a.,  sem  i-li-quid'i  ty,  n.  See 
semi-. 

semd-loc'u-lar,  a.  Bot.  Hav¬ 
ing  incomplete  dissepiments  ;  — 
applied  to  an  ovary. 

Bem  i  log'i-cal,  a.  See  semi-. 
sem'i-lor  (st-m'Y-ldr).  Var.  of 
simii.ok. 

sem  i-lu'cent,  a.  See  semi-. 
8em  i-lu'nar,».  Anat.  The  semi¬ 
lunar  hone. 

semd-lu'na-ry  (-lQ'no-rY),  sem'- 
i-lu'nate  (-lQ'nat),  a.  Semi¬ 
lunar. 

sem  i-lu  na'tion  (-lfi-na'shwn). 
Half  a  lunation.  nune.l 
sem'i  lune'.  n.  Geom.  Ilalf  a| 
sem'i-m&g'l-cal.  a..  Bem'i-ma- 
lig'nant.  a.,  sem'i-math'e-mat'- 
-i-cal.  a.,  Bern  i-ma-ture',  a., 
sem  i-mem'b ran ou a.  <>.  See 
sem:-.  [monthly.] 

sem  i-men'8tm-al,  a.  S  e  m  i- 1 
Bem'i-met'al.  n.  Chem.  An  ele¬ 
ment  possessing  metallic  prop¬ 
erties  in  an  inferior  degree  and 


not  malleable,  as  arsenic,  anti¬ 
mony,  bismuth,  etc.  Obs,  — 
sem'i-me-tal'lic,  a. 
sem  i-met  a-mor'pho  sis,  7i.  In¬ 
complete  metamorphosis, 
sem  l-mil'i-ta-ry.  a.  See  semi-. 
sem'i-min'im.  n .  Medieval 
Music.  A  crotchet,  [molecule.] 
sem  i-mol'e-cule,  n.  A  half  | 
sem'i-mute',  n.  A  semimute 
person. 

sem  l-mys'ti-cal.  a.  See  semi-. 
sem'i-nal,  n.  A  seed.  Obs. 
sem'i-nal-ly,  adv.  of  seminal. 
sem'i-na-rist  (s?in'Y-n5-rYst),  n. 
[F.  sdminariste.]  A  seminarian 
ll  8e'mi-na'ri-um  (stfm'Y-na'rY- 
um  ;  11.5),  n.  [NL.]  Seminar, 
sem'i-na-rize  (sem'Y-nft-rlz),  v. 
t.  [L.  seminare  to  sow  +  E.  -bre.] 
To  implant  as  seed.  Obs. 
sem'i-na-ry,  a.  [L  seminarms.) 
=  seminal,  1.  Obs.  or  R 
sem  i  na'tant.  a.,  sem'i-neb'u- 
lous.  a.  See  semi-. 
semined,  a.  [See  seme  n.] 
Thickly  covered  or  sown.  Obs. 
sem  1-nif'lc  (s5  m'Y-n  Y  f'Y  k), 
sem  i-nif'i-cal  (  Y-k<Xl),  a.  [L. 
semen,  seminis,  seed  -F  facere  to 
make.]  Biol.  Forming  or  pro¬ 
ducing  seed  or  semen, 
sem  i-nif  i-ca'tion  i-n  Y  f'Y-k  a'- 
shi/n ).  n.  Propagation  by  seed./?, 
aem'i-nist  (seni'l-nYst),  n.  Biol. 
A  believer  in  the  old  theory, 
essentially  in  accord  with  the 
facts  of  fertilization, that  the  off¬ 
spring  is  formed  by  admixture 
of  the  seed  of  the  male  with  the 
supposed  seed  of  the  female.  Cf. 

OVULIST,  SPFRMIST. 

sem'l-no-mad'ic.  a.,  sem'i-non 
sen'si-cal.  a.  See  sf.mi-. 
sem'i-nor'mal.  a.  Chem,  Half 
normal.  See  normal. 
sem'l-nose  (s6m'Y-nos),  n.  [L. 
semen  seed  4-  glucose.]  Chem. 
Dextro-mannowe.  See  mannose. 
sem  i-nude',  a.  See  semi-. 
sem  l-oc-ca'sion-al.  a.  Rather 
rare  ;  occurring  once  in  a  while. 
—  sem  i-oc-ca'8lon  al-ly,  adv. 
Both  Colloq.,  U.  S. 


se'mi-og'ra-phy,  se'ml-o-log'l- 
cal,  se  mi-ol'o-gy.  Vars.  of  se- 
meiograpiiy,  etc. 

Seml-o-no'tU8  (se'mY-6-no'tus), 
n.^  [NL.  ;  Gr.  (rqpeiov  sign  -F 
vo>T0Pback.]  ]*aleoru  A  genus, 
type  of  the  Se  mi-o-not'i-dse 
(-n?it'Y-de),of  ganoid  fishes  from 
the  Triassic  of  America, Europe, 
and  Africa,  having  a  deep  body 
and  rhomboidal  scales, 
sem'l-o-pac'l-ty  (sem'Y-fl-pfts'Y- 
tY).  n.  See  semi-,  [paque.  065.] 
sem  l-o-pa'cous,  a.  Semio-| 
sem'  1-o-paque ' ,  a . ,  sem  i-or-bic 
u-lar,  a  See  semi-,  [oscillation. | 
sem  i-os  cil-la'tion,  n.  A  half  | 
sem  i-os'8e-UB.  a.  See  semi-. 
se  mi-ot'ic  (se'mY-Bt'Yk),  ee  mi- 
ot'ics  (-Yks).  Vars.  of  semeiot- 
n.\  skmeiotics.  [See  semi-.] 
sem  1-o'val.  a.,  sem  i-o'vate,  a.  \ 
sem  i-o-vlp'a-rou8  (-8-vYp'd- 
rits),  a.  Bearing  imperfectly  de¬ 
veloped  young,  as  a  marsupial, 
sem  i-o' void,  a.,  sem  i-ox'i- 
dized.  sem  i-ox'y-gen-at  ed.  a., 
sem  i-pa'gan.  a.,  sem  i-par'al- 
lel.  a.  See  semi-. 
sem  i  par'a-site.  n.  Bot.  = 

11  KM  I  PA  RASIT  E. 

sem'i-par  a-sit'ic,  a.,  sem'l- 
par'a-sit-i8m.  n..  sem  i-poc'ti- 
nate.  a.  See  semi-. 
sem'i-ped  (s5m'Y-p5d),  n.  [L. 
semipes,  semipedis ;  semi-  half 
-f-  pes.  pedis,  a  foot.]  Pros.  A 
half  foot  —  se-mip'e-dal  (s?- 
mYp'?-df¥l  ;  si*m'Y-pe'd^l),  a., 
sem  i-pel-lu'cid,  a.,  sem  i-pel'lu- 
cid'i-ty,  7j .,  sem  i-pen'ni-form, 
a.  See  semi-.  [riod.| 

sem  i-pe'ri-od,  n.  A  half  pe-| 
sem  i-per'ma-nent.  a.,  sem'l- 
per  8pic'u-ous.  </..  sem'i-per'vl- 
0U8.  a.  See  semi-. 
sem  i-phlo-giB'ti-cat'ed  (sgm'Y- 
flJY-jYs'tY-kat'ed),  a.  Old  Chem. 
Half  or  partially  phlogisticated. 
sem  i-phos  phor-es'cent.  a., 
sem  i-pis'eme,  a.,  sem'i-plan'- 
ti-gTade,  a.,  sem  i-plas'tic.  a. 
See  semi  •. 


sem'i-plume',  n.  A  feather 
having  a  plumelike  or  downy 
web,  with  the  shaft  of  an  ordi¬ 
nary  feather.  —  sem  i-plu-ma'- 
ceous.  a. 

sem  i-pop'u-lar.  a.,  sem'i  po'- 
rous.  a.,  sem  i-por  phy-rit'ic. 
a.,  sem  i-pres  er-va'tion.  n., 
sem  i-pri'va-cy,  n.,  sem  i-pri'- 
vate,  a.,  sem  i  pro-fes'sion-al.  a. 

7i.,  sem  i-pro-na'tion.  n..  sem'- 
i-prone  ,  a.,  sem  i-pro-nom'i- 

nal,  a.  See  semi-. 
sem'i-proof',  n  Half  proof  ; 
evidence  from  the  testimony  of 
a  single  witness.  Obs. 
sem  i-pub'lic,  a.  See  semi- 
Sem'i-Qul'et-ism,7?.  A  form  of 
Quietism  which  holds  that  the 
most  perfect  state  of  the  soul  is 
in  passive  contemplation,  hut 
that  any  external  sinful  or  sen¬ 
sual  action  isineompatiblethere- 
with  —  Sem  i-Qui'et-ist,  n. 
sem'i-quote',  //.  Print.  A  sin¬ 
gle  mark  of  quotation  [‘  or  *]  ;  — 
usually  in  pi. 

Se-mir'a-mize  (sf-mYr'd-mTz), 
v.  t.  3f  /.  To  treat  or  act  as  Se- 
miramis.  R. 

Se-mir'a-moth  (-mCth  ;  -moth). 
D.  Bib. 

sem  i-rec'on-dite.  a.  Zool.  Half 
covered,  as  an  insect’s  head 
half  covered  by  the  thorax, 
sem  i-re 'flex.  sem  i-re-11'- 

gious  (-rP-lYi'iYs),  a.,  sem'i-re- 
trac'tile,  a.  See  semi-,  [coin.] 
se'mis  (se'mYs),  n.  [L.J  See| 
Se'mis.  Bib. 

sem  i-sa'cred,  o.  See  semi-. 
sem  i-aag'it-tate  C-^j'Y-tat),  a. 
Shaped  like  half  of  a  barbed 
arrowhead. 

sem  i-sap'ro  phyte,  n.  Bot.  = 
h  em  isa  p  ropb  yte. —  sem'i-8ap'- 
ro-phyt'ic. 

sem  i-sat  u-ra'tion, n.  SeesEMi-. 
sem  i-sav'age.  a.  See  semi-. 
—  One  who  is  half  savage.  — 
sem  i-sav'age-ry.  n. 
sem  i-sce'nic .a.  SeesEMi-. 
sem  i-sec'tion,  n.  =  hemi sec¬ 
tion. 


sem  i-8en'tl-ent,  a.,  sem'i-sep'- 
tate.  a.,  sem'l-serf',  n.  See 

SEMI-. 

sem  i-ser' vile.  or.  Half  servile  ; 
esp..  designating  certain  classes 
of  men.  as  the  Roman  colonus  or 
the  Welsh  aillt,  having  many 
rights  of  freemen,  but  not  free 
in  other  respects. 

8em'i-shrub',  n.  A  subshrub, 
sem'i-smile',  n.  See  semi-. 
sem  i-sol'id,  a.  Partially  solid, 
semisoun.  n.  A  half  sound  ;  a 
low  tone.  Obs. 

sem  i  sov'er-eign-ty,  n.  See 

SEM  I-  (cf  QUASI  SOVEREIGN). 

sem  i-spec'u-lum.  ti.  Snrg.  A 
blunt  gorget  used  for  dilating 
th e  incision  made  into  the  neck 
of  the  bladder  in  lithotomy, 
sem'i-sphere,  n.  A  hemisphere, 
semi-spher'ic  (sgm'Y-sfgr'Yk), 
sem  i-spher'i-cal  (-Y-kdl),  a.  = 
HEMISPHERIC. 

sem  i-sphe'roid,  sem  1  sphe- 
roi'dal, sem'i-square',  a.  See 

SEMI-. 

sem'i-square',  77.  Astrol.  An  as¬ 
pect  of  two  planets  or  other 
heavenly  bodies  45  degrees  from 
each  other.  [U.  i$.| 

sem'i-steel'.  77.  Puddled  steel. | 
sem  i-strat'i-fied.  o.  See  semi- 
sem  i-su  per-nat'u-ral,  a.  Half 
supernatural  ;  —  said  esn.  of  the 
demigods  of  Greek  mythology, 
sem'i-ta  (s6m/’Y-td),  n.  ;  pi 
-TiE(-te).  [L.,  a  path.]  Zool.  A 
fasciole.  —  sem'i-tal  (-tdl)  a. 
sem  i-tan'dem.  a.  Mach.  Hav¬ 
ing  some,  but  not  all,  of  the  cyl¬ 
inders,  etc.,  arranged  tandem  ; 
—  said  of  an  expansion  engine, 
sem  i-tan'gent,  n.  Math.  The 
tangent  of  naif  an  arc  or  angle, 
semitary.  4*  scimitar. 
sem  i-Ta'tar,  a.  SeesEMi-. 
sem'i-tate,  v.  t.  [L.  semita 
path.]  To  make  paths  in  :  to 
divide  into  paths  or  ways.  (  Km 
sem'i-taur  (sSm'Y-t6r),‘  n.  [L. 
semi-  -f-  taurus  bull.]  A  fabu¬ 
lous  animal  half  bull,  half  man 
Semite  4*  samite. 


ale,  senate,  care,  ftm,  account,  arm,  ask,  sold ;  eve,  event,  find,  recent,  maker;  Ice,  Ill;  old,  $  bey,  orb,  Odd,  sftft,  connect ;  use,  unite,  firn,  up,  circus,  menu  ; 

U  Foreign  Word.  4*  Obsolete  Variant  of.  4-  combined  with.  =  equals. 
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arises  from  the  tuberosity  of  the  ischium,  along  with  the 
biceps  femoris,  and  is  inserted  by  a  remarkably  long,  round 
tendon,  which  forms  part  of  the  inner  hamstring,  into  the 
inner  surface  of  the  upper  part  of  the  shaft  of  the  tibia. 

Sern  it'ic  (sg-mit'Tk),  a.  Of  or  pert,  to,  or  characteristic 
of,  the  Semites  or  the  family  of  languages  spoken  by  them. 
Semitic  languages,  a  family  of  inflectional  languages,  pos¬ 
sessing  records  of  extreme  antiquity,  now  spoken  mainly 
in  Arabia,  Asiatic  Turkey,  and  North  Africa.  With  excep¬ 
tion  of  Egyptian  (and  the  hypothetical  Akkadian),  the 
Semitic  languages  have  the  longest  recorded  history  (cf. 
Babylonian,  2),  and  are  also  the  least  diversified  of  the  great 
linguistic  familiesl  the  various  groups  presenting  a  close 
and  compact  relationship.  They  are  not  known  to  be  re- 
lated  to  any  other  family :  but  connection  with  the  Hamitic 
is  not  impossible.  Their  striking  traits  are:  triliteral 
stems;  constant  character  of  the  consonants  in  these  stems, 
inflections  being  determined  by  vowel  changes ;  agreement 
of  noun  and  verb  formation  ;  restriction  of  verbal  tense  to 
completed  and  incompleted  action.  (See  inflectional 
languages.)  These  languages  are  supposed  to  have  been 
the  first  to  evolve  a  true  alphabet  (see  alphabet,  1;  cf.  cune¬ 
iform,  1).  The  languages  may  be  grouped  as  follows : 

TABLE  OF  SEMITIC  LANGUAGES. 


o 

£ 

Group. 

Subgroup. 

Languages  and  Dia¬ 
lects.* 

Chief  Locality. 

s 

ir 

o 

Northern. 

North 

Arabic. 

Old  or  Classical  Arabic,  Mod¬ 
ern  Arabic  (Syrian,  Mesopo¬ 
tamian,  Egyptian,  Tunisian, 
Maltese,  Oman,  Zanzibar). 

Arabia,  Turkey  in 
Asia,  North,  East, 
&  Central  Africa, 
Malaysia,  etc. 

o 

o 

>-i 

pa 

Southern. 

South 

Arabic 

Minsean,  Sabsecm  or  Himi/ar- 
itic,  Hadramautxan,  Kata- 
baman,  Lxhyanite ,  Sokotn 

Southern  Arabia, 
Sokotra. 

<2 

<1 

Ethiopia. 

Arumite,  (ieez,  Amharic, 
Tigre,  Tigrina. 

Abyssinia. 

Babylonian- 

Assyrian. 

Babylonian  (Chaldean),  As¬ 
syrian. 

Ancient  Babylo¬ 
nia  and  Assyria. 

•A 

W 

B 

Aramaic. 

East. 

Babylonian,  Aramaic,  Syr¬ 
iac,  Mandate,  Modern  Ara¬ 
maic. 

AncientBabylonia, 
Mesopotamia.  Sy 
ria.  Armenia,  etc 

o 

i- 

o 

"West. 

Biblical  and  J'alestiman 
Aramaic,  Samaritan,  Pal¬ 
myrene,  Nabataean. 

Palestine,  North¬ 
ern  Arabia. 

< 

§ 

s 

Hebrew. 

Hebrew  ( Biblical ,  Mishnaic , 
Neo- Hebrew),  Moabitish ■ 

Palestine. 

<2 

< 

Hebraic. 

Canaanitic. 

Canaamtish. 

Phoenician. 

Phoenician,  Punic. 

Phoenicia,  Car¬ 
thage,  etc 

*  Parentheses  denote  dialects,  italics  dead  languagee 

Sem-it'ics  (-Tks),  n.  The  scientific  study  of  the  language, 
literature,  or  history  of  the  Semitic  peoples. 

Sem'i-tlsm  (sgm'T-tiz’m),  n.  Semitic  character  or  quali¬ 
ties  ;  also,  a  Semitic  idiom  or  expression. 

Sem'i-tist  (-tist),  n.  A  specialist  in  Semitics. 

Sem'i  to-  (s5in'T-to-).  Combining  form  for  Semite. 

sem'l-tone'  (-ton'),  n.  [semi-  -f-  tone  :  cf.  F.  semi-ion ,  L. 
semiionium.  Cf.  hemitone.]  1.  Music.  Lit.,  half  atone  ; 
the  tone  at  a  half  step;  —  also,  less  properly,  the  half 
step  itself.  The  diatonic  semitone  has  the  ratio  See 
6th  scale,  3  a.  A  chromatic  semitone,  or  that  between  any 
tone  and  its  flat  or  sharp,  is  either  ||  (called  the  less 
semitone) ;  or  (called  the  greater  semitone).  A  tempered, 
or  mean,  semitone  has  the  ratio  1 . 2ix3.  See  temperament 
and  tone. 

2.  Elocution.  A  variation  of  pitch  in  which  the  voice 
moves  up  or  down  over  about  one  musical  semitone,  pro¬ 
ducing  a  mournful  or  plaintive  expression. 

seml-tonlc  (-tbn'Tk),  a.  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  consisting 
of,  a  semitone  or  semitones. 

semi  ton'tine  (-tbn'ten  ;  -t5n-ten'),  a.  Life  Insurance. 
Designating  a  form  of  tontine  life  insurance.  See  tontine 
insurance.  — sem  i-ton'tine,  n. 

sem  i-trans-par'ent  (-tr5ns-p&r'£nt),  a.  Half  or  imper¬ 
fectly  transparent.— sem  i-trans-par'en-cy  (-£n-sT),  n. 

sem  l-un'cl  al  (-im'shT-al  ;  -shal ;  7),  a.  Pertaining  to  or 
designating  a  style  of  writing  intermediate  between  uncial 
and  cursive,  used  in  ancient  manuscripts;  —  called  also 
half-uncial.  —  n.  A  semiuncial  letter. 


semi  Vlt'ri-fi-ca'tion  (sgm'T-vTt'rT-fT-ka'shun),  n.  Half 
or  imperfect  vitrification  ;  also,  a  semivitrified  substance, 
seml-vit'rilied  (-vlt'rT-fid),  a.  Half  or  imperfectly  vit¬ 
rified  ;  partially  converted  into  glass, 
sem  l-vo'cal  (sgin'T-vo'kdl)  1  a.  Phon.  Of  or  pertaining 
sem  i-vo-cal'ic  (-v$-k51'Tk)  (  to  a  semivowel ;  half  vocal 
or  voiced  ;  imperfectly  sounding, 
sem'i-vow  el  (sgm'T-vou'Sl),  n.  Phon  a  A  sound  inter¬ 
mediate  between  a  vowel  and  a  consonant,  or  partaking  of 
the  nature  of  both,  as  that  of  Eng.  w  or  y.  b  A  letter 
or  character  representing  such  a  sound.  The  liquids  l,  r, 
and  nasals  m,  n,  ng,  are  classed  as  semivowels  by  some, 
sem  i-wa'ter  gas  A  fuel  gas  intermediate  in  composi¬ 
tion  between  water  gas  and  producer  gas,  made  by  blow¬ 
ing  a  mixture  of  steam  and  air  into  a  producer, 
sem  i-week'ly  (sSm'T-wek'lT),  a.  Coming,  or  made,  or 
done,  once  every  half  week.  —  n.  That  which  comes  or  hap¬ 
pens  once  every  half  week,  esp.  a  periodical.  —  adv.  At  in¬ 
tervals  of  half  a  week. 

sem  o-IPna  (sgm'o-le'na),  n.  [It.  semolino ,  fr.  semola  bran, 
L.  simila  the  finest  wheat  flour.  Cf.  semoule,  simnel.] 
Coarsely  ground  and  carefully  purified  mill¬ 
ing  products  of  wheat,  esp.  hard  wheat,  used 
for  macaroni  and  in  cookery. 

Sem  per-vi'vum  (-vi'vfim),  n.  [NL.  See 
sempervive.]  Bot.  A  large  genus  of  Old 
World  crassulaceous  herbs,  often  acaules- 
cent,  and  with  extremely  fleshy  leaves. 
They  have  cymose,  variously  colored  flowers 
with  numerous  sepals  and  petals.  S.  teclo- 
rum  is  the  common  houseleek. 
sem  pi  ter'nal  (sgm'pt-tGr'nal),  a.  [L.  sem- 
piternus,  fr.  semper  always  :  cf.  F.  sempi¬ 
ternal. ]  Of  never-ending  duration;  ever¬ 
lasting  ;  endless ;  eternal ;  perpetual. 

To  lose  our  sempiternal  memory.  Emerson 
sem'pi  ter'ni  ty  (-nT-tT),  n.  [L.  sempiter- 
nitas.]  Quality  or  state  of  being  sempiter¬ 
nal  ;  duration  without  end. 
se-mun'ci-a  (se-mQn'shT-a),  n.  [L. ;  semi 
-j-  uncia  ounce.]  Rom.  Antiq.  Half  an  uncia; 
also,  a  bronze  coin  of  this  weight  (in  the  se- 
muncial  system  the  same  as  the  as).  See  un¬ 
cia ,  under  weight  and  under  measure. 
se-mun'cl-al  (-shY-al;  -shdl;  7),  a.  Rojh. 
Antiq.  Designating,  or  pert,  to,  a  standard 
of  coinage  set  by  the  lex  Papiria  in  89  b.  c., 
fixing  the  weight  of  the  as  at  a  half  ounce, 
sen'ate  (sSn'at),  n.  [ME.  senat,  F.  senat,  fr. 
L.  senatus ,  fr.  senex ,  gen.  senis ,  old,  an  old 
man.  See  senior,  sir.]  1.  Lit.,  an  assembly 
of  old  men  or  elders  ;  hence,  an  assembly  or 
council  with  the  highest  deliberative  and  leg¬ 
islative  functions.  Specif. :  a  Ancient  Rome. 
The  supreme  council  of  the  state,  orig.  of 
100  nobles.  Later  the  number  was  200,  then 


Sulla  increased  it  to  600.  Julius  Caesar  to  900  Augus- 
At  first  it  was  wholly  patrician, 
Its  powers 


300. 

tus  reduced  it  to  600. 

but  at  an  early  date  plebeians  were  appointed, 
were  originally  only  advisory,  but  gradually  extended, 
esp.  to  administrative  legislation,  b  [cap.\  The  upper 
and  less  numerous  branch  of  various  legislatures,  as  of 
France,  of  the  United  States,  of  most  of  the  States  of 
the  United  States,  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada  and  its 
provinces,  and  of  some  Swiss  cantons.  See  legislature, 
executive  council.  In  the  United  States  the  Senate  is 
composed  of  two  senators  from  each  State  elected  for 
six  years  by  the  legislature  thereof  :  they  must  have  been 
citizens  of  the  United  States  for  at  least  nine  years,  must 
be  citizens  of  the  State  they  represent,  and  must  be  at 
least  thirty  years  of  age.  The  members  of  the  Senate  of 
the  Dominion  of  Canada  are  appointed  by  the  crown  for 
life,  c  In  general,  a  legislative  body  ;  a  state  council ; 
the  legislative  department  of  a  government. 

2.  In  the  universities  of  Cambridge,  London,  Liverpool, 
and  in  some  other  universities,  a  body  which  regulates 
and  superintends  the  education  and  discipline. 

3.  In  some  American  colleges,  a  council  composed  of  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  faculty  and  elected  students,  presided  over  by 
the  president,  to  which  are  referred  matters  of  discipline 
and  of  general  concern  affecting  the  students. 

sen'a-tor  (sSn'a-ter),  n.  [ME.  senatour ,  OF.  senatour ,  F. 
senateur ,  fr.  L.  senator.']  1.  A  member  of  a  senate. 

2.  a  Early  Eng.  Hist.  A  member  of  the  Curia  Regis, 
b  Scots  Law.  One  of  the  Lords  of  Session,  or  members  of 
the  College  of  Justice. 

sen'a-to'ri-al  (-to'rl-fil ;  201),  a.  [F.  sSnatorial ,  or  L.  sena- 


torius.]  1.  Of,  pert,  to,  or  befitting,  a  senator  or  a  senate ; 
composed  of  senators ;  as,  senatorial  duties,  dignity. 

2.  Entitled  to  elect  a  senator ;  as,  senatorial  districts.  U.  S. 
se-na'tUS-COn-sult'  (se-nS'tws-ktfn-sult' ;  -kbn'sQlt),  n. 
[L.  senatus  consultum.]  A  senatus  consultum. 

II  se-na'tus  con  sul'tum  (se-ua'tus  kbn-sul'tum) ;  pi.  sena¬ 
tus  consulta  (-ta).  fL.J  Anc.  Rome.  A  decree  of  the  senate. 
During  the  republic  such  decrees  were  restricted  to  sporad¬ 
ic  cases  of  action  in  cases  of  public  necessity ;  but  about 
the  end  of  100  a.  d.,  the  popular  assemblies  were  super¬ 
seded  by  the  senate  as  the  lawmaking  power,  the  leges  or 
plebiscita  being  replaced  by  senatus  consulta,  which  were 
superseded  by  the  emperors’  constitutions  about  300  a.  d. 
send  (sgnd),  v.  t. ;  sent  (sSnt) ;  send'ing.  [AS.  sendan; 
akin  to  OS.  sendian ,  D.  zenden ,  G.  senden ,  OHG.  senten , 
Icel.  senda ,  Sw.  sdnda ,  Dan.  sende ,  Goth,  sandjan ,  and  to 
Goth,  snip  a  time  (properly,  a  going),  ga sinpa  companion, 
OHG.  sind  journey,  AS.  siS,  Icel.  sinni  a  walk,  journey,  a 
time,  W.  hynt  a  way,  journey,  OIr.  set.  Cf.  sense.]  1.  To 
cause  to  go  in  any  manner.  Specif.  :  a  To  commission  or 
direct  to  go  ;  to  dispatch  ;  as,  to  send  a  messenger,  b  To 
cause  to  be  borne  or  carried  ;  to  procure  the  going,  trans¬ 
mission,  or  delivery,  of  ;  as,  to  send  a  message. 

O  send  out  thy  light  and  thy  truth ;  let  them  lead  me.  Ps.  xliii.  3. 
C  To  impel ;  throw  ;  hurl ;  as,  to  send  a  ball,  an  arrow. 

2.  To  cause  to  come,  happen,  be,  etc. ;  to  bestow  ;  grant ; 

inflict.  “  God  send  him  well.”  Shak. 

And  sendeth  rain  on  the  just  and  on  the  unjust.  Matt.  v.  45. 

3.  To  cause  to  become  ;  to  make  ;  as,  to  send  one  mad. 

to  send  about  one’s  business,  to  dismiss  summarily  or  per¬ 
emptorily.  —  to  a.  a  boy  to  mill,  or  to  send  a  boy,  to  employ 
an  inefficient  agent  or  inadequate  means  and  thus  invite 
failure.  Colloq.  —  to  s.  down  or  away.  University  Slang , 
Eng.  a  To  expel,  b  To  rusticate.  —  to  s.  in  one’s  papers, 
to  resign.  —  to  s.  packing,  to  send  off  roughly  or  in  disgrace  ; 
to  dismiss,  esp.  unceremoniously.  —  to  s.  to  Coventry.  See 
under  Coventry.  —  to  s.  up.  a  Naut.  To  hoist  into  place, 
b  To  sentence  to  imprisonment.  Slang ,  U.  S. 

Send  (send),  v.  i.  1.  To  dispatch  an  agent  or  messenger 
to  convey  a  message  or  to  do  an  errand  ;  to  dispatch  a 
message  or  missive  ;  as,  to  send  to  one  to  come. 

2.  Naut.  a  To  be  carried  forward  by  the  impulse  of  a 
wave  ;  as,  the  ship  sends  violently,  b  =  scend,  v.  i. 
to  send  for,  to  request  or  require  by  message  to  come  or  be 
brought. 

send,  n.  1.  A  message.  Obs.  or  Scot.  &  Dial.  Eng. 

2.  A  messenger,  esp.  one  sent  on  in  advance  of  a  bride¬ 
groom  to  summon  the  bride  ;  also,  a  bridal  party.  Scot. 

3.  That  which  is  bestowed ;  a  gift. 

4.  Naut.  The  impulse  of  a  wave  by  which  a  vessel  is 
carried  bodily.  “  The  send  of  the  sea.”  Longfellow. 

5.  =  scend,  ?i.,  1. 

sen'dal  (sSn'dftl),  n.  [OF.  cendal  (cf.  Pr.  &  Sp.  cendal , 
It.  zendale),  LL.  cendalum ;  cf.  Gr.  aivSiov  a  fine  Indian 
cloth.]  Any  of  various  silk  fabrics  used  in  the  Middle 
Ages,  esp.  a  light  thin  kind  ;  also,  a  piece  of  this  or  an 
article  of  dress  made  of  it. 

send'er  (sSn'der),  n.  One  that  sends ;  specif.,  a  tele¬ 
graphic  or  telephonic  transmitter, 
send'-off',  n.  1.  A  sending  off;  initiatory  impulse;  start. 
2.  A  demonstration  of  good  will  to  one  starting  on  an  ocean 
trip,  or  to  one  starting  in  a  new  business,  etc.  Colloq. 
Sen'e-ca  (sSn'e-kd),  n.  One  of  a  tribe  of  Iroquoian  Indians, 
formerly  of  western  New  York,  the  most  numerous  and 
warlike  of  the  Five  Nations.  They  still  number  over  three 
thousand,  the  greater  portion  being  in  New'  York  and 
smaller  bands  in  Ontario  and  Oklahoma. 

Se  ne'ci-0  (se-ne'sliY-o),  n.  [L.,  groundsel,  lit.,  an  old 
man,  alluding  either  to  the  white  hairs  of  the  pappus  or 
to  the  naked  receptacle.]  Bot.  An  immense  genus  of 
asteraceous  herbs  or  shrubs  (probably  the  largest  genus 
among  seed  plants),  embracing  about  1 ,000  species  of  very 
wide  distribution.  They  have  alternate  or  basal  leaves 
and  heads  composed  of  both  tubular  and  radiate,  or  only 
tubular  flowers,  the  rays  mostly  yellow,  pistillate ;  the 
achenes  are  terete,  crowned  by  a  pappus  of  soft  white  hairs. 
Some  species  are  important  in  cultivation  (see  Cineraria, 
2) :  those  of  the  United  States  are  chiefly  common  weeds. 
See  2d  groundsel  a. 

Sen'e-gal'  (sgn'e-gol'),  n.  A  river  in  western  Africa. 
Senegal  gum,  a  variety  of  gum  arabic  occurring  in  large, 
usually  yellowish  or  reddish,  lumps.  —  S.  mahogany.  =  juri- 
bali.  —  S.  root,  the  root  of  an  African  menispermaceous 
plant  ( Tinospora  bakis ),  used  as  a  febrifuge. 

Sen'e-ga  root  or  snakeroot  (sSn'e-gri).  The  root  of  a  milk¬ 
wort  (Polygala  senega), of  the  eastern  United  States, used  as 
an  expectorant  and  diuretic.  Also,  the  plant,  which  has 
tufted  leafy  stems  terminated  by  spikes  of  small  white 
flowers. 


gem  i-ten'di  nous.  a.  Anat.  See 

SEMI-. 

8emiter.  4  scimitar. 
sem  i-te-rete'.  a.  See  semi-. 
sem  i-ter'tian,  a.  Med.  Having 
the  characteristics  of  both  a  ter-  j 
tian  and  a  quotidian  intermit¬ 
tent.  —  sem  i-ter'tian,  ri. 
sem'i-tes'ser-al.  a.  Cryst.  Not¬ 
ing  hemihedral  forms  or  crystals 
of  the  isometric  (tesseral)  sys-j 
tern.  [semi-.  1 

sem  i-the  o-log'i-cal.  a.  See| 
Se-mit'i-cize  (sS-mYt'Y-sTz),  v.  t. 

Sem'i-tize  (sPm'Y-tYz).  v.  t.  See 
-ize  —  Sem  i-ti-za'tion  (-tY-za'- 
shwn  ;  -tT-za'shwn),  n. 
sem'i-tran  sept,  n.  Arch.  The 
half  of  a  transept, 
sem  i-trans-lu'cent.  a.,  sem'i- 
trop'i-cal,  a.  See  semi-. 

Bemitry  4  symmetry. 

sem  i-tu'ber-ous.  a.  Bot .  See 

semi-.  —  semituberous  begonia 

See  begonia,  2. 

sem  i  tu'bu-lar.  a.  See  semi-. 

sem  i-Ty-chon'ic.  a  Deviating 

but  slightly  from  Tycho  Brahe's 

astronomical  system;  —  said  of 

the  ancient  Egyptian  system 

Bemiustulate.  a  Also  semiustu- 

lated  Half  burnt  Obs. 

sem  i-ver- tic'll- late  (-v5r-tYs'Y- 

lat).  a.  See  semi-. 

semivif.  a.  [L.  semivivvs  ]  Only 

half  alive-  Obs. 

sem  i  vis'cid,  a.  See  semi  . 

aem  i-vi'tal.  a.  Of  low  vitality. 

sem  i-vit're-ous.  a.  See  semi- 

aem  i  vol-can'ic.  a  .  sem  i-vul' 

can-ized.  a.,  sem'i- wild"  (-wild'; 

87),  a.  See  semi-. 


Sem'la-i  (s5m'Ht-I).  D  Bib. 
semle.  aemly.  +  seemly. 
semly  semble. 

Bem'mant.  sem'ment  (sSm'dnt; 
-£nt).  Vara  of  semmit.  Dial. 
Eng.  [sieve.  Dial.  Eng. I 

sem'met  ( sCm'Yt).  n.  A  kind  of  | 
Bem'mit.  a.  [Cf-  Ir  seim/i  mild, 
gentle,  tender  )  Dial.  Eng.  a 
Active  ;  lively,  b  Pliable;  lim¬ 
ber.  c  Weak  ;  slender;  feeble. 
8em"mlt,u.  An  undershirt.  Scot 
8em'na-ble,  a.  Semblable  Obs. 
Sem'nae  (sgm'ne),  n.  pi  [Gr 
Sefiyai.]  See  Erinys. 

Sem  no-pith  e-ci'naB  (-pYth'S- 
sY'ne),  n  pi  fNL-1  Zool ■  Syn. 
of  I*  res  bytin  je.  —  sem  no- 

§ith'e-cine  (-sin  ;  -sYn),  «. 

em  no-pi-the'cu8  (8cnvno-pY- 
the'kus),  n.  [NL.  ;  Gr.  <repvo<i 
revered,  sacred  4-  m0r)KO<;  ape.] 
Zool.  Svn.  of  Presbytis. 
sem'o-la  (s?m'f»-ld),  or  sern'o- 
na  (  nd),  n.  (It.  semola  bran.] 
Semolina. 

sem'o-lel'la  (-lel'd),  aem'o-li'- 
no  (-le'n<5),  n.  [ItJ  Semolina, 
se-mo'ted.  a.  [L.  semotus ,  p  p. 
of  semovere to  move  apart.]  Re¬ 
moved  ;  remote.  Obs. 

se  moule'  (s5-mool'),  n.  [F.] 
Semolina. 

ae-mov'ed-ly,  adv.  (See  SE* 
mot  ed.]  Remotely  Obs. 

||  sem'per  (s5m'p?r).  adv.  (L  ] 
A  l  w  a  v  b  —  sem'per  a-va'rua 
e'get,  the  avaricious  is  always 
needy.  Horace  (Epistles,  I  ii- 
56).  —  g.  e'a-dem,  always  the 
same  ;  —  motto  of  Queen  Eliza- 
beth.  — s.  et  u  bi'que,  always 


I  and  everywhere.  —  s.  fe'lix.  al¬ 
ways  fortunate.  —  s  fi-de'lia. 
always  faithful.  —  s  i'dem.  al  -  ! 
ways  the  same-  —  b.  pa-ra'tus, 
always  ready.  —  s.  ti'mi-dum 
sce'lus  ( t Tm 'l-du in ).  guilt  is  ul- 
I  way 8 timid.— s  vi'vit in ar'mis. 
he  ever  lives  in  arms, 
sem  per -vi'rent  (s  5  m'p  5  r-v  T'» 
r£nt),  a.  [L.  semper  always  4 
r  ire  ns,  p  pr.  of  virere  to  he  i 
green.]  Evergreen.  Ohs.  or  R- 
sem  per-vi'rid(-rYd),a.  [L.  sem¬ 
per  always  -f  viridis  green  ] 
Semnervirent.  Obs.  or  R. 
sem'per-vive  (8Sm'p<5r-vIy),  n. 
[L.  semperviva,  sempervivum, 
fr.  semperrivus  ever-living;  sem¬ 
per  always  4  vivus  living.]  The 
common  houseleek. 
sempilnes.  simpleness. 
8empitan.  sumpjtan. 
scm'pi-terne.  a.  [L.  sempiter - 
nus  1  Sempiternal.  Obs. 
sem/pi-ter'nize,  v.  t.  To  per- 
I  petuate.  Obs  or  R. 

sem  pi-ter'nous,  a.  [L  sempi- 
i  lerwi/s.]  Sempiternal.  Obs. 
sem  pi-ter'num,  n  ( Cf  sempi¬ 
ternal.]  A  durable  English 
j  stuff,  said  to  have  been  a  twilled 
I  woolen  cloth  Obs 
sem'ple  (sem'p’l ).  Ohs  or  Scot. 

&  dial.  Eng.  var  of  simple. 

\\  sem'pli-ce  (s?m'plf-cha),  a. 
(It.]  Music.  Simple  ;  to  be  ren¬ 
dered  without  embellishments. 

I]  sem'pre  (sem'pra),  adv  (It., 
fr.  L.  semper.]  Music.  Always; 
throughout ;  aa,  sempre  piano, 
sem  nre  som 'e- ter  (aSm'prfc- 
sSnv  f-ter),  n.  A  sympiesometer 
semp'flter,  n.  A  seamster  Obs 


semp'stress  (sUmp'strfs  ; 
s6m  -).  Var.  of  seamstress 
semp'Btress-y.  4  seamstressy. 
semp'stry-work'',  n.  The  work 
of  a  seamstress  ;  sewing.  Obs. 
sem'8ter.  4  seamster. 
semulacre,  semylacre.  4  simu- 

LAC  RK. 

semy.  a.  Subtle.  Obs. 
sen(sen)  Dial  Eng.  var.of  self. 
sen.  Obs.  or  dial  Eng  pret.  & 
p.  p.  of  SEE.  [prep.,  3f  conj- 1 
sen  (sSn,  s£n)  Var.  of  sin,  adv.,\ 
sen  (s?n),  n  See  measure. 
sen  (s«5n),  n.  [Jap  ,  fr.  Chin 
ch'ien 2  coin  1  See  coin. 
sen’  (s?n)  Scot  var.  of  send. 
Sen.,  or  sen  Abbr.  Senate;  sena¬ 
tor  ;  senior 
sena.  4  senna. 

Sen'a-a  (aPn'H-d).  D.  Bib. 
Se-na'ah  (s£-na'd  ;  sfn'it-d),  n. 
Bib.  An  Israelitish  subtribe  or 
clan.  Ichik.  Scot .  I 

sen'a-chle.  Var.  of  seanna-| 
senage.  n.  [OF  ,  a  kind  of  tax 
paid  the  seigneur  ]  A  tax  paid 
to  the  bishop  by  clergy  coming 
to  the  yearly  synod.  Obs. 

II  se-nal'  (sa'-nyal'),  w.  [Sp.]  A 
landmark. 

senapar.  4  cinnabar, 
senarie.ii  A  senarius  Obs. 
se-na'rl-us  (sf-na'rY-i/s),  n.  ;  pi 
senarii  (-1).  [L.  SeesENARY  1 
Lat.  Pros  A  verse,  of  six  feet; 
esp..  the  iambic  trimeter, 
sen'ar-mon'tite  (sendr-mQn'- 
tlt),  n.  (After  H.  H.  de  Senar - 
mont  (1808-62),  a  Frenchman.! 
Min.  Native  antimony  trioxide, 
SboOs,  a  colorless  or  grayish 
mineral  in  octahedral  crystals. 


in  crusts,  or  in  masses, 
sen'a-ry  (si?n'd-rY),  a.  [L.  sena¬ 
rius,  fr.  sem  six  each,  fr.  sex 
six.  Seesix.J  a  Of, pert,  to,  or 
containing,  six.  b  Math.  Hav¬ 
ing  six  as  radix  or  base, 
senassy.  4  sannyasin. 
senat  4  senate.  [torial  I 
sen  a  to'ri-al  ly,  adv  of  sena-| 
sen  a-to'ri-an.  a.  Senatorial.  R . 
sen'a-to'ri-ous,  a.  Senatorial. 
Ohs 

sen'a-tor-ship',  n  See  ship. 
sen'a-to-ry,  n.  A  senate.  Ohs. 
senatour.  4  senator. 
se-na'trix  (sf-na'trYks),  n.  (  L.J 
A  female  senator  ;  —  as  a  title 
[oa/>.J  self-applied,  in  Rom. 
Hist.,  tc  Theodora,  who,  for 
some  years  early  in  the  10th  cen¬ 
tury.  had  a  controlling  influence 
in  Rome  and  over  the  papacy, 
se-na'tus  (-tus),  n.  [L.]  A  senate, 
senaw  4  sinew. 
sence  4cense,  incense;  sense. 
aencer.  4  censer. 

Bench,  ik  t.  [AS.  sewcaw.J  To 
cause  to  sink.  Obs. 
senchion.  n.  [OF.  senechon ,  var. 
of  seneqon,  Y  seneqon ,  L. sene- 
cio 1  Groundsel.  Obs. 

Sen'ci  (sSn'se),  w.  One  of  a 
tribe  of  Panoan  Indians,  agri¬ 
cultural  and  warlike,  of  north 
eastern  Peru.  [tial.  Obs.  | 
sencyall.  Aphetic  for  essen-| 
send'a-ble,  a.  See -able. 
send&l.  4  vandal. 
sende.  4  sind,  form  of  be. 
sende.Apheticfor  descend.  Obs. 
send  ee'  (sfn'de'),  n.  See-EE. 
sendon  Obs.  ind.  pres.  pi.  of  be. 
Bende8-man  4  sandes-man. 


I  sendge.  4  singe. 
sendilL  4  sindle. 
sendmen.  Obs.  pi.  of  sandman 
I  a  messenger.  [nient. 

Sen.  Doc.  Abbr.  Senate Docu- 
:  sendony.  4  sin  don. 
sendvollich  4  shendfully. 
sene  4  say; see; seen; SEENE; 
I  SIGN;  sin,  since;  SOON;  SUN. 
sene.  a.  Seen  Obs. 
sen e.«.  (OF.  sent  wise,  sensible.] 
Wise  ;  discreet.  Obs . 

Seneca  grass-  Holy  grass. 
Sen'e-can  (sSn'£-kdn),  a.  [From 
I  Seneca  County  and  Lake,  New 
York.]  Geol  Designating  a  sub¬ 
division  of  the  Upper  Devonian 
of  America.  See  geology, 
Seneca  oil.  Petroleum,  early 
used  as  a  remedy  among  the 
i  Senecas  and  other  Indians  U.  S. 
Seneca  root,  Seneca  snakeroot. 
Vars  of  Senega  root,  Senega 
snakeroot. 

se-ne'ci-oid  (s$-ne'shY-oid),  a. 
Bot.  Pertaining  to  or  resembling 
the  genus  Senecio. 
8e-ne'ci-o-nine  (-6-n  Y  n  ;  -n  5  n  ; 
184),  n.  Also  -nin.  Client .  A  crys¬ 
talline  alkaloid,  CmHonOflN,  in 
groundsel  (.Senecio  vulgaris). 
se-nec'ti-tude  (6&-nrk'tY-t0d).n, 
[L.  senectus  aged,  old  age,  senex 
old  ]  Old  age.  Rare. 
se-nec'tude.n.  Senectitude*  Obs. 
senefee.  4  senvy. 

Sen'e-ga. n.  =  Senega  root. 
Sen'e-gal-e8e'  (s  5  n 'P-g  6  1-e  z' ; 
-es'),  n.  smg.  Sr  pi  A  native  of 
Senegal,  French  Sudan,  inhabit- 
edchieflybv  Moors  and  Negroes 
Sen' e-gam 'bi-an  (-gftm'bl-rtn) 
a.  Of  or  pert,  to  Senegambia. 


food,  foot ;  out,  oil;  chair  ;  go  ;  sing,  iijk  ;  then,  thin ;  nature,  verdure  (250) ;  K  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144) ;  boN ;  yet ;  zh  =  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to§§  in  Qdide. 

Full  explanations  of  Abbreviations,  Signs,  ete.,  Immediately  precede  the  Voeobnlary. 
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SENSIBLE 


BO-nes'cent  (se-ngs'ent),  a.  [L.  senescent,  p.  pr.  of  senes- 
cere  to  grow  old,  incho.  fr.  senere  to  be  old.]  Growing 
old  ;  aging.  —  se  nes'cence  (-2ns),  n. 
sen'es  chal  (sgn'6-shal),  n.  [OF.  seneschal ,  F.  senkchal , 
LL.  seniscalcus ,  of  Teutonic  origin  ;  cf.  Goth,  sineigs  old, 
skalks  servant,  OHG.  scalch ,  AS.  scealc.  Cf.  senior  ; 
marshal.]  The  bailiff,  steward,  or  major-domo  of  a  great 
medieval  lord,  representing  the  lord  in  the  feudal  courts,  in 
the  management  of  his  estate,  in  the  superintendence  of 
feasts  and  domestic  ceremonies,  etc.  The  royal  seneschals 
became  high  officers  of  state,  and  often  were  given  high 
military  commands.  Cf.  bailiff,  steward,  major-domo. 
86'nile  (se'nil;  -nTl ;  277),  a.  [L.  senilis ,  fr.  senex ,  gen. 
senis,  old,  an  old  man  :  cf.  F.  senile.  See  senior.]  1.  Of, 
pertaining  to,  proceeding  from,  or  characteristic  of,  old  age 
or  the  infirmities  of  old  age  ;  as,  senile  weakness. 

2.  Phys.  Geog.  Approaching  the  end  of  a  cycle  of  erosion  ; 
as,  a  senile  topography  ;  a  senile  river.  See  river,  1. 
senile  dementia  or  Insanity,  a  form  of  dementia  or  insanity 
occurring  in  old  age,  characterized  by  hopeless  decay  or 
loss  of  the  mental  faculties.  True  senile  dementia  has  for 
its  chief  symptom  loss  of  memory,  esp.  for  recent  events, 
with  bodily  decrepitude.  —  s.  gangrene.  See  gangrene. 
se-nil'i-ty  (se-nYl'T-tT),  n.  Quality  or  state  of  being  se¬ 
nile  ,  old  age  or  its  infirmity. 

senior  (sen'yer),  a.  [L.  senior ,  compar.  of  senex ,  gen. 
senis,  old.  See  sir.]  1.  Elder;  — often  used  ( abbr.  Sr.) 
after  a  personal  name  to  indicate  the  older  of  two  in  the 
family  or  community  bearing  the  name. 

2.  More  advanced  in  dignity,  rank,  or  office ;  superior ; 
as,  senior  member  ;  senior  counsel. 

3.  Belonging  or  pertaining  to  the  final  year  of  the  course 
in  American  colleges,  universities,  high  schools,  etc. 
senior  factor,  one  of  a  grade  or  class  of  employees  of  the  East 
India  Company.  See  factor,  n.,  5.  —  a.  optime.  See  optime. 
—  s.  wrangler.  See  wrangler. 

Senior,  n.  1.  A  person  who  is  older  than  another. 

2.  One  older  in  office,  or  whose  entrance  upon  office  was 
anterior  to  that  of  another  ;  one  prior  in  grade. 

3.  An  aged  person  ;  an  elder  ;  as,  the  village  seniors. 

4.  One  who  has  taken  holy  orders  or  vows ;  a  monk  or 
priest.  Obs. 

6.  One  in  the  final  year  of  his  collegiate  course  at  an 
American  college  or  university ;  —  orig.  called  senior  soph- 
ister ;  also,  one  in  the  last  year  of  the  course  at  a  profes¬ 
sional  school,  seminary,  high  school,  etc. 

6.  At  an  English  university,  a  senior  fellow, 
sen-iorl-ty  (sen-y5r'T-tT),  n.  ;  pi.  -ties  (-ttz).  1.  Quality 
or  state  of  being  senior  ;  priority  of  birth,  office,  or  service. 
2.  A  body  or  company  of  seniors  ;  at  an  English  univer¬ 
sity,  a  court  or  assembly  of  senior  fellows  of  a  college, 
sen'na  (sgn'a),  n.  [Cf.  It.  &  Sp.  sena ,  Pg.  sene,  F.  sene ; 
all  fr.  Ar.  sand  or  send.]  1.  Any  of  various  caesalpinia 
ceous  herbs  belonging  to  the  subgenus  Senna  of  the  genus 
Cassia ,  esp.  one  of  the  officinal  species  (see  def.  2). 

2.  Pharm.  An  important  drug  consisting  of  the  dried 
leaves  of  certain  African  and  Arabian  species  of  Cassia, 
as  C.  senna ,  C.  aculifolia,  C.  obovata,  C.  angustifolia. 
The  most  important  commercial  varieties  are  Alexandria 
senna }  India  senna .  Mecca  senna,  and  Tripoli  senna.  The 
drug  is  used  in  medicine  as  a  powerful  cathartic. 

3-  f cap.]  Bol.  A  subgenus  of  Cassia  including  herbaceous 
species  with  mostly  basic  glandular  leaves,  having  bitter 
purgative  properties.  It  has  been  separated  as  a  genus. 
Sen'net  (-8t),  n.  [Properly,  a  sign  given  for  the  entrance 
or  exit  of  actors ;  cf.  OF.  sinet,  signet,  a  signet,  dim.  of 
signe.  See  sign  ;  cf.  signet.]  A  signal  call  on  a  trumpet 
or  cornet  for  entrance  or  exit  on  the  stage.  Obs.  Shak. 
sen'night  (sgn'It ;  -It ;  277 :  cf.  fortnight),  n.  Also 
se’n'night.  [Contr.  fr.  sevenni ghl.]  The  space  of  seven 
nights  and  days  ;  a  week.  A  rchaic. 
sen'nlt  (sgn'Tt),  n.  [seven  -f-  knit.]  1.  Naat.  A  braided 
cord  or  fabric  of  plaited  rope  yarns  or  other  small  stuff. 

2.  Plaited  straw,  grass,  or  palm  leaves,  for  making  hats, 
sen'sate  (sSn'sat),  a.  [L.  sensatus  gifted  with  sense,  intel¬ 
ligent,  fr.  sensus  sense.  See  sense.]  Felt  or  apprehended 
through  a  sense  or  the  senses. 

sen'sate  (sSn'sat),  v.  t. ;  -sat  ed  (-sat-Sd) ;  -sat-ing  (-sat¬ 
ing).  [See  sens  ate,  a.]  To  feel  or  apprehend  through  a 
sense  or  the  senses  ;  as,  to  sensate  light,  or  an  odor, 
sen-sa'tion  (sgn-sa'shfin),  n.  [F.  sensation ,  or  LL.  sensatio. 
See  sensate,  a.]  1.  A  feeling  or  state  of  consciousness 

produced  either  by  an  external  object  (stimulus),  or  by 
some  change  in  the  internal  state  of  the  body;  in  a  general 
sense,  that  mode  of  mental  functioning  referred  to  some 
immediate  stimulation  of  the  bodily  organism  ,  the  power 
or  process  of  receiving  sense  impressions.  Sensation  is 
mere  feeling,  without  the  idea  of  an  object,  and  by  some 
psychologists  is  held  to  be  only  an  abstraction  from  per¬ 
ceptual  experience,  at  least  in  adult  life  ;  while  the  percep¬ 
tion  is  the  mind’s  apprehension  of  some  external  object  as 
occasioning  the  sensory  feeling.  If  I  have  a  simple  smell 
apart  from  all  recognition  or  association,  I  have  a  sensa¬ 
tion  ;  if  I  refer  that  smell  to  the  external  object,  say,  a 
rose,  which  occasioned  it,  I  have  a  perception. 

Perception  is  only  a  special  kind  of  knowledge,  and  sensation 
a  special  kind  of  feeling.  .  Knowledge  and  feeling,  percep¬ 
tion  and  sensation,  though  always  coexistent,  are  always  in  the 
inverse  ratio  of  each  other.  Sir  IV  Hamilton. 

Aristotle  .  .  .  defines  sensation  as  a  congenital  critical  power. 

Thos.  Case  (  Encyc.  Brit.). 

St.  Thomas  does  not  discuss  in  detail  the  nature  of  sensa¬ 


tion.  .  ■  .  Sensation,  he  teaches,  is  the  act  by  which^  the  object 
produces  a  modification  in  the  animated  organism.  Win.  Turner . 

Perception  always  involves  sensation  as  a  portion  of  itself  ; 
and  sensation  in  turn  never  takes  place  in  adult  life  without 
perception  also  being  there.  They  are  therefore  names  for  dif¬ 
ferent  cognitive  functions,  not  for  different  sorts  of  mental 
facts.  >  Win.  James. 

2.  Any  feeling  ;  esp.,  a  more  or  less  indefinite  bodily  feel¬ 
ing  ;  as,  a  sensation  of  buoyancy. 

3.  A  state  of  excited  interest  or  feeling,  or  its  cause  ;  as, 
the  crime  was,  and  caused,  a  great  sensation. 

Syn.  —  See  sense. 

sen  sation  al  (sSn-sa'slmn-ftl),  a.  1.  Of  or  pert,  to  sen¬ 
sation  ;  having,  or  characterized  by,  sensation  ;  involving 
or  inducing  sensation  ;  as,  sensational  states  of  mind. 

2.  Philos.  Of  or  pertaining  to  sensationalism. 

3.  Suited  or  intended  to  excite  temporarily  great  interest 
or  emotion ,  melodramatic ;  emotional ;  as,  sensational 
plays,  novels,  preaching  ;  a  sensational  report. 

sen  sation  al  ism  (-Tz’m),  n.  1.  Philos.  The  doctrine 
that  all  our  knowledge  originates  in  sensation  or  sense 
perceptions,  or,  in  a  narrower  meaning,  that  all  knowledge 
is  made  up  of  sense  elements  Sensationalism  is  traced  buck  to 
the  Sophists  and  Cyrenaics,  while  it  also  found  expression  both 
with  the  Epicureans  and  the  Stoics  The  latter,  though  they 
did  not  restrict  knowledge  to  sensation  except  in  origin,  held 
that  the  mind  is  at  first  a  tabula  rasa  (blank  tablet)  on  which 
the  outer  world  gradually  imprints  its  image  by  means  of  sense 
impressions.  This  is  substantially  the  view  of  Hobbes,  the 
founder  of  modern  sensationalism,  and  of  Locke,  who,  however, 
placed  considerable  emphasis  upon  ideas  which  are  the  result  ol 
reflection  upon  ideas  of  sense,  and  so  only  indirectly  derived 
from  sensation  Condillac,  the  most  characteristic  modern  sen¬ 
sationalist,  considers  all  consciousness  transformed  sensation. 

2  Ethics.  The  doctrine  that  feeling  is  the  sole  criterion 
of  good  ;  sensualism. 

3.  The  practice  or  methods  of  sensational  writing  or  speak¬ 
ing  ;  as,  the  sensationalism  of  a  certain  novel, 
sen-sa'tion-al-ist,  n.  1.  Philos.  An  advocate  of,  or  be¬ 
liever  in,  sensationalism. 

2.  One  who  practices  sensational  writing  or  speaking, 
sen  sa'tion-al  is'tic  (-Is'tTk),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  sen¬ 
sationalists  or  sensationalism. 

sense  (sSns),  n.  [L.  sensus,  fr.  sentire ,  sensum,  to  perceive, 
to  feel,  prob.  fr.  the  same  root  as  E.  send  ;  cf .  OHG.  sin 
sense,  mind,  sinnan  to  go,  to  journey,  G.  sinnen  to  medi¬ 
tate,  to  think  :  cf.  F.  sens.  For  the  change  of  meaning  cf. 
SEE,  V.  t.  See  SEND  ;  cf.  ASSENT,  consent,  scent,  V.  t.,  SEN¬ 
TENCE,  sentient.]  1.  Meaning;  import;  signification; 
as,  the  true  sense  of  words  ;  the  sense  of  a  remark. 

So  they  read  in  the  book  and  gave  the  sense.  Neh .  viii.  8. 
There  is  indeed  a  sense  in  which  life  has  no  need  of  the  phi¬ 
losopher.  Josiah  Boyce 

2.  Mind;  sentience;  consciousness;  intelligence. 

As  if  the  steel  had  sense.  Spenser . 

3.  Perception  through  the  intellect ;  apprehension;  recog¬ 
nition;  understanding;  discernment;  appreciation. 

This  Basilius,  having  the  quick  sense  of  a  lover  Sir  I*.  Sidney. 

4.  Sound  perception  and  reasoning ;  correct  judgment ; 

good  mental  capacity  ;  also,  that  which  is  sound,  or  reason¬ 
able  ;  rational  meaning.  “  He  speaks  sense."  Shak. 

Good  sense,  which  only  is  the  gift  of  Ileaven.  Pope • 

5.  Moral  perception  or  appreciation 

Some  are  so  hardened  in  wickedness  as  to  have  no  sense  of  the 
most  friendly  offices.  V Estrange. 

6.  The  faculty,  possessed  by  animals,  of  receiving  mental 
impressions  through  the  action  of  certain  organs  (sensory 
or  sense  organs)  of  the  body,  or  of  perceiving  changes  in 
the  condition  of  the  body  ;  also,  any  special  faculty  of  sen¬ 
sation.  Aristotle  distinguished  the  five  senses  of  6ight,  hearing, 
smell,  taste,  and  touch  Other  senses  have  been  or  are  added, 
as  the  muscular  sense,  temperature  sense,  sexual  sense,  etc.  Van 
oub  occult  and  spiritual  senses  have  also  been  postulated,  as  the 
“  sense  of  the  heart  ”  of  Jonathan  Edwards,  immediately  perceiv¬ 
ing  spiritual  worth  or  truth  Imagination  and  memory  nave  been 
distinguished  as  internal  senses  from  the  perceptive  as  external 
senses.  Sense  discriminations  are  distinguished  by  psychologists 
as  qualitative,  intensive,  extensive,  and  temporal*,  while  feeling 
tone  attaches  to  any  sensation  as  its  affective  element. 

He  really  accepted,  like  Kant,  the  hypothesis  of  a  sense  of  sen¬ 
sations  which  led  to  the  Kantian  conclusion  that  the  nature  we 
know  in  time  and  space  is  mere  sensible  appearances  in  us. 

Thos.  Case  ( Encyc .  Brit.). 

7.  Sense  perception  ;  sensation  ;  sensibility ;  feeling. 

The  sense  and  the  affects  of  any  one  part  of  the  body  instantly 

make  a  transcursion  through  the’whole,  Bacon 

The  very  character  and  essence  of  sense  is  isolation,  and  there¬ 
fore  in  apprehending  variety,  series.  B.  Bosanquet. 

8  That  which  is  felt  or  is  held  as  a  sentiment,  view,  or 
opinion  ;  judgment ;  opinion  ;  as,  the  sense  of  the  meeting. 
9.  Geom.  One  of  two  opposite  directions  in  which  a  line, 
surface,  or  volume,  may  be  supposed  to  be  described  by 
the  motion  of  a  point,  line,  or  surface,  or  to  be  reckoned  ; 
—  opposite  senses  being  denoted  by  opposite  signs,  -j-  and  — . 
10  Hence,  direction  ;  trend  ;  course. 

Equilibrium  is  then  dynamic,  not  static,  the  condition  which 
must  be  fulfilled  being  that  the  same  number  of  transformations 
must  take  place  in  one  sense,  in  a  given  time,  as  take  place  in  the 
opposite  sense.  11  C.  Jones. 

Syn.  —  Sense,  sensation,  sensibility,  sensitiveness,  sus¬ 
ceptibility  are  here  compared  in  their  nontechnical  uses  ; 
for  technical  senses  see  aefs.  Sense,  as  here  discriminated 
(see  reason,  meaning),  denotes  a  feeling  or  consciousness 
which  is  vaguer  or  less  corporeal  or  objective  than  that  de¬ 
noted  by  sensation  ;  as,  “  He  would  not  observe  her,  but 
he  had  a  sense  of  an  elastic  walk  ”  (G.  Eliot )  ;  “  a  general 
sensation  of  drowsy  warmth  and  vast  light  and  exotic  vege¬ 


tation  ”  ( Lafcadio  Hearn ) ;  “  a  sense  sublime  of  something 
far  more  deeply  interfused”  (Wordsworth)’,  “ sensations 
swreet,  felt  in  the  blood,  and  felt  along  the  heart”  (id.). 
Sensibility  is  capacity,  esp.  keen  or  delicate,  of  emotion 
or  feeling ;  sensitiveness  is  acute,  sometimes  morbid, 
sensibility ;  as,  “  His  sensibility  and  nervous  exaltation 
gave  [his  poetry]  the  gift  of  rendering  with  wonderful  fe¬ 
licity  the  magical  charm  of  nature  "  (M.  Arnold ):  /‘the 
nerveless  sentimentalist  and  dreamer,  who  spends  his  life 
in  a  weltering  sea  of  sensibility ;”  ( W.  James);  ‘‘Women 
[havej  greater  irritability  (or,  as  it  is  perhaps  better  cabled, 
affectability),  men  deeper  sensibility  ”  (flavelock  Ellis)  ; 
“  She  had  .  .  .  wounded  the  sensibilities  of  the  footmen  ” 
( Thackeray );  ‘‘Tact,  after  all,  is  only  a  sensitiveness  of 
nerve  ”  (Lowell) ;  “  Propose  to  yourself  the  necessity  .  .  . 
of  not  being  unduly  affected  or  hurt  at  what  they  say  or 
do.  Sensitiveness  is  a  weakness  most  paralyzing  .  .  .  to  the 
mind”  (Jowett):  ‘‘that  proud,  narrow  sensitiveness  .  .  . 
which  quivers  threadlike  in  small  currents  of  self-preoc¬ 
cupation  ”  ( G .  Eliot).  Susceptibility,  though  often  equiv¬ 
alent  to  sensibility,  commonly  emphasizes  more  strongly 
quickness  of  response  to  impressions  from  without;  as, 
‘f  He  w  ould  not  allow'  her  to  read  to  him, .  .  .  alleging  nerv¬ 
ous  su see jitibility  to  sounds  and  movements”  (G.  Eliot), 
“  The  poetic  faculty  always  has  for  its  basis  a  peculiar 
temperament,  an  extraordinary  delicacy  of  organization, 
and  susceptibility  to  impressions  ”  (M.  Arnold).  See  feel¬ 
ing,  sensible,  insensible,  reason. 

sense  (s5ns),  v.  t. ;  sensed  (sSust);  sens'ing.  1.  To  per¬ 
ceive  by  the  senses.  Obs.  Glanvill. 

2.  To  give  the  sense  or  meaning  of ;  to  expound.  Obs. 

3.  To  get  the  meaning  of ;  to  perceive  ;  grasp ;  comprehend; 
understand  ;  realize.  Colloq.,  U.  S. 

She  had  not  seemed  to  “  sense"  this  inferiority  C.E  Craddock. 
sense  impression-  Psychol.  A  psychical  event  due  to  the 
excitation  of  an  organ  of  sense  or  of  a  sense  center ;  a  sen¬ 
sation;  also,  the  physiological  effect  of  sense  excitation 
on  the  nervous  system,  esp.  on  the  brain, 
senseless,  a.  Destitute  of,  deficient  in,  or  contrary  to, 
sense.  Specif.  :  a  Without  sensibility  or  feeling  ;  insensi¬ 
ble  ;  unconscious,  b  Deficient  in  knowledge,  appreciation, 
or  reasoning  pow  er ;  stupid ;  foolish,  c  Lacking  good 
sense  ;  unwise  ;  unreasonable  ;  nonsensical.  —  senseless¬ 
ly,  adv.  —  senseless  ness,  n. 

sense  organ-  Physiol.  &  Psychol.  An  organ  whose  func¬ 
tion  is  to  respond  to  stimulation  of  a  particular  kind  by 
occasioning  a  special  kind  of  a  sensation,  as  the  eye  or  ear. 
sense  perception-  Perception  by  the  senses,  as  distin¬ 
guished  from  intellectual  perception. 

Sense  perception  is  the  crudest  and  least  conscious  form  of 
knowing  .  . .  that  form  which  knows  least  about  itself  and  under¬ 
stands  the  least  about  its  presuppositions.  W.  T.  Harris. 

It  is  the  character  and  quality  of  being  directlj’  in  contact  with 
sense  jiercejitioii,  not  any  fixed  datum  of  content,  that  forms  the 
constantly  shifting  center  of  the  individual’s  real  world,  and 
spreads  from  that  center.  B.  Bosanquet. 

sen  si  bili  ty  (sSn'sT-bTl'T-tl),  n.  ;  pi.  -ties  (-tlz).  [Cf.  F. 
sensibiiite,  LL.  sensi bilitas.]  1.  Sense  perception  ;  sense 
image.  Obs.  Chaucer. 

2.  Mental  receptivity  ;  ready  discernment. 

Of  truth  have  they  scant  sensibility.  Hocclet'e. 

3.  Capacity  of  emotion  or  feeling,  as  distinguished  from 
the  intellect  and  the  will ;  peculiar  susceptibility  or  man¬ 
ifestation  of  impression,  pleasurable  or  painful ;  delicacy 
of  feeling  ;  quick  emotion  or  sympathy  ;  as,  sensibility  to 
pleasure  or  pain  ;  sensibility  to  shame  or  praise  ;  exquisite 
sensibility  ;  —  often  in  pi.  “  Sensibilities  so  fine  !  ”  Cowper. 

My  father,  too.  who  had  attended  Dr.  Hutchinson’s  lectures, 
never  spoke  of  them  without  much  sensibility.  J.  Martineau 

4-  State  or  quality  of  being  sensible,  or  capable  of  sensa¬ 
tion  ;  capacity  to  feel  or  perceive. 

It  is  true,  no  doubt,  that  what  the  psychologist  calls  sensibility 
has  as  its  invariable  concomitant  what  physiologists  call  sensi- 
bihty,  or  what  the  more  careful  of  them  call  irritability;  and. 
true  again,  that  this  irriln  l.ility  is  invariably  preceded  by  a  physi¬ 
cal  process  called  stimulation.  James  Ward  (Encyc.  Brit.). 

5-  Experience  of  sensations  ;  actual  feeling. 

This  adds  greatly  to  my  sensibility.  Burke. 

6.  That  quality  of  an  instrument  which  makes  it  indicate 
very  slight  changes  of  condition  ;  delicacy.  * 

7  Photog.  Sensitiveness. 

Syn.— Taste, susceptibility,  feeling.  See  sense,  judgment. 
sen's!  file  (sSn'sT-b’l),  a.  [F.,  fr.  L.  sensi  bilis,  fr.  sentire , 
sensum ,  to  feel.  See  sense,  ?i.]  1.  Capable  of  being  per¬ 
ceived  by  the  senses ;  apprehensible  through  the  bodily 
organs  ;  hence,  also,  perceptible  to  the  mind  ;  making  an 
impression  upon  the  sense,  reason,  or  understanding. 

The  disgrace  was  more  sensible  than  the  pain.  Sir  W:  Temple. 

There  is  not  the  slightest  reason  for  believing  that  what  we  call 
the  sensible  qualities  of  the  object  are  a  type  of  anything  inherent 
in  itself,  or  bear  any  affinity  to  its  own  nature.  ‘  J.  S.  Mill. 
2.  Capable  of  receiving  impressions  from  external  objects 
by  means  of  the  proper  organs;  liable  to  be  affected  physi¬ 
cally  or  mentally  ;  impressible. 

Would  your  cambric  were  sensible  as  your  finger  Shak . 

3-  Hence:  Liable  to  impression  from  without;  easily  af¬ 
fected  ;  having  or  exhibiting  nice  perception  or  acute  feel¬ 
ing;  sensitive. 

They  are  always  sensible  to  kindness.  North  Amer.  Rev. 

4-  Also,  readily  moved  or  affected  by  natural  agents ; 

delicate  ;  as,  a  sensible  thermometer,  photographic  plate, 
etc.  “  With  affection  wondrous  sensible."  Shak. 

6-  Perceiving,  or  having  perception,  either  by  the  senses 
or  the  mind  ;  cognizant ;  aware  ;  perceiving  so  clearly  as 
to  be  convinced;  satisfied;  persuaded  ;  as,  sensible  of  being 
cold  or  of  having  made  a  mistake. 


.  se - 


••nege-  +  sin,  r. 
aen'e-gin  (B6n'f-jln),  n  Chem. 
Saponin  ;  —  so  called  from  its 
occurrence  in  Senega  root. 
Se'neh  (se'nP).  Bib. 

Sen'e-ka  root  (s5n'J-ka), 
Seneka  snakeroot.  Vars.  of  Sen¬ 
ega  ROOT.Skn  eg  a  snake  hoot. 
seneour  +  seignior. 
se-neace'  (sS-nfis'),  v.  i.  [L. 
nescere.l  To  grow  old.  Bar 
aen'es-chal.  r  t.  To  be  or  act  as 
the  seneschal  of. 
aen'ea-chal-ly,  n.  The  district 
under  a  seneschal.  Obs  or  Hist. 
sen'ea -chal-ship/,  n.  See  -snip, 
ae-nes'cha-av  (sg-ngs'kd-sl),  n. 
A  seneschally  Rare. 
aeneschauaae’ n.  [OF  sene sch a  ti¬ 
de  office  or  dignity  of  a  senes¬ 
chal.]  =  SENESCHALLY.  Obs. 
aeneater-  f  sinister. 
aeneney.  *f*  senvy 
aenew,  sen  ewe  +  sinew. 

U  Be'nex  bis  pu'er.  [L-]  An 
old  man  ( is)  twice  a  hoy. 
senge.  +  sign,  singe. 


8engeley,  aengilly.  singly. 
aengen.  +  singe. 
sengeorabill  +  seigniorable. 
aenygle.  cinc.le,  single. 
aenglere.  +  singular. 
aen'green  (stfn'gren),  n.  [AS. 
smgrene,  prop.,  evergreen,  fr. 
sin  (in  comp.)  always  +  grene 
green  ;  akin  to  OHG.  stii-erer, 
L  .semper)  The  houseleek. 

||  se-nhor'  (sa-nyCr'),  n.  [Pg. 
Cf.  sexor,  senior.]  A  Portu¬ 
guese  title  of  courtesy  corre¬ 
sponding  to  the  Spanish  sefior 
or  the  English  Hr.  or  sir ;  also,  a 
gentleman. 

II  Be-nho'ra(6a-nyo'ra),  n.  [Pg. 
Cf.  sknora.]  A  Portuguese 
title  of  courtesy  given  to  a  lady; 
Mrs.  ;  madam  *;  also,  a  lady. 

II  aenho-ri'ta  (sa'nyfi-re'ta),  n. 
[Pg  ]  A  Portuguese  courtesy  title 
for  a  young  lady;  miss;  also,  a 
young  lady.  [erwards.  Obs. \ 
8enin.  adv.  [Cf.  sin  since.]  Aft-| 
senior.  ^  seignior. 


sen'ior-ize.  +  seigniorizk. 
sen  Tory,  n.  [Cf.  skignory.] 
Seniority.  Obs. 
aeniour  f  seignior. 

Se'nir  (s^'nTr).  Bib. 

'  Sen'na  ab  (sSn'H-ftb).  D.  Bib. 
Sen'na  ar  (-ar).  D.  Bib. 
sen'na  chie.  sen'na-chy  Vare 
of  SEANNACHIE. 
senna  tree.  A  West  Indian  caes- 
alpiniaceous  tree  (Cassia  emar- 
'  fiinata).  [with  senna.  I 

senna  wine.  A  wine  medicated! 
senne.  +  seene,  sin. 
sennea  +  since. 

Sen'ne  aer  (8**n'£-s5r)  D.  Bib. 
Ben'nest.  Obs.  superl.  of  soon. 
sen'net  (a?n'It ;  -et)-  Obs.  or 
dial.  Eng.  var.  of  sennight. 
sen'net  (-8t),  n.  The  barracuda 
i  Sphyrsena  sphyrtena. 
sen'nite  (sSn'It),  w.  Chem.  Pin- 
ite.  —  which  occurs  in  senna- 
aennown.  ^  sinew. 
aen'ny  (s£n'T).  Scot.  &  dial. 
Eng.  var.  of  senna. 
aenon.  +  sinew. 


||  ae  non'  b  ve'ro.  b  ben  tro-va'- 
to  (sa  n5n-  a  va'rd.  a  b?n  tr6- 
va'to).  [It.]  If  it  is  not  true,  it 
is  well  feigned  or  imagined. 
Se-no'ni-an  (sC-no'nT-dn),  a.  [F. 
seiionien.  from  the  district  of 
Sr  mm, ns,  in  France.]  Geo  I. 
Designating  a  subdivision  of  the 
European  Upper  Cretaceous. 
See  geology,  Chart. 
senople  sinople 
II  ae-nor'  ( sa-ny5r'),  n.;pl.  -tto- 
KES  (-nyfi'ras)  [Sp.  Cf.  sen¬ 
ior.]  A  Spanish  title  of  courtesy 
corresponding  to  the  English 
Mr.  or  sir;  also,  a  gentleman. 

II  se-no'ra  (sa-nyO'ra),  n.  [Sp.] 
A  Spanish  title  of  courtesy  to  a 
lady ;  Mrs. ;  madam ;  also,  a  lady. 
II  86'no-ri'ta  (sa'nyfi-re'ta),  n 
[Sp.]  1.  A  Spanish  title  of 
courtesy  given  to  a  young  lady; 
miss  :  also,  a  young  lady. 

2.  Any  of  several  handsomely 
colored  kelpfishes  of  the  Cali¬ 
fornian  coast;  as  :  a  Hali'cha>res 


semicinctus,  with  a  bright  blue 
transverse  band,  b  The  cream- 
colored  Oxyjulis  cal  i/or  mca.  c 
The  blenny  Gtbbonsia  elegans. 
aenory.  seigniory. 
Se-nou'ai  (se-noo'sf).  Se-nou'ai- 
an,  etc.  Var.  of  SENUSSI,  etc. 
8enowe.  •*-  SINEW, 
aenowrye  +  seigniory. 
8enowy.  +  sinewy 
II  se  no  yer'  dans  _un  verre' 
d’eau'  (s5  nwi'yi'  dax-sflN 
vPrdo').  f  F  ]  To  drown  one’s 
self  in  a  glass  of  water  ;  to  be 
foiled  by  very  slight  obstacles, 
sen'ple.  SIM PLK. 
sens.  +  since. 
sens'a  ble  (sen'sa-b’l),  a. 
Knowable;  comprehensible.  R. 
sens'al  (-sdfl),  a.  Sensuous.  R 
sen  sa'tlon-al-ly,  adv.  of  sen¬ 
sational,  See-LY. 
sen-aa'tion-a-ry  (s?n-sa'sh?/n-ft- 
rt),  a.  Sensational, 
sen  aa'tion-iam,  n.  =  sensa¬ 
tionalism.  [tionalist.I 

aen-aa'tlon-lat,  n.  =  sensa-| 


sen'aa-tive  (s5n'sd-ti v),  sen  aa- 
to'ri-al  (-tO'rY-dfl;  201),  a.  Sen¬ 
sational  ;  sensatory.  Rare. 
aen'aa-to-ry  (sfn'sd-tO-rl),  a. 
Of  or  pert,  to  sensation, 
aenschepe  shendship. 
sense.  cense,  incense, 
sensed  (sen st),  a.  Adapted  to  the 
meaning  to  be  conveyed.  Obs. 
sense  faculty  The  general  fac¬ 
ulty  of  sensation  through  which 
the  sense  organs  function  ;—  so 
called  in  the  philosophy  of  Sco 
tus  Erigena  and  others, 
sense  form.  Kantianism .  One 
of  the  pure  or  a  priori  forms 
(time  and  space)  of  sensibility, 
sense 'ful,  a.  Sentient ;  percep¬ 
tive  ;  also,  full  of  sense  or  rea¬ 
son;  reasonable;  judicious.  Obs. 
sense'ment,  n.  Sentiment  ; 
judgment  :  opinion.  Obs.  Scot 
sen'ser.  +  censer. 
sen'si-bi-llze  (sgn'sY-bY-lTz),  v. 
t  Phot.  To  sensitize.  —  sen  al- 
bil  i-za'tion  (-bYl'Y-za'shtZn),  n. 
aena'i-bl.  Sensible.  Ref.  Sp. 


ale,  senate,  care,  ftm,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofa ;  eve,  Svent,  end,  recent,  maker ;  Ice,  Ill ;  51d,  Sbey,  orb,  ftdd,  s&ft,  connect  j  use,  unite,  firn,  ttp,  circus,  menu 

||  Foreign  Word.  T  Obsolete  Variant  of.  -f  combined  with.  =  equals. 


SENSIBLE 


1921 


SENTIMENTAL 


6.  Having  moral  perception  ;  capable  of  being  affected  by 
moral  good  or  evil. 

7.  Having  or  containing  sense  or  reason  ;  characterized  by 
good  or  common  sense  ;  intelligent ;  understanding  ;  wise. 

Now  a  sensible  man,  by  and  by  a  fool.  Shak. 

Syn.  —  Sensible,  cognizant,  privy.  Sensible  emphasizes 
the  element  of  feeling  or  consciousness  in  one’s  knowledge ; 
cognizant,  that  of  information  or  observation ;  as,  “  He 
became  sensible  that  he  was  entirely  forgiven  ”  ( Haw - 
thorne) ;  “  acutely  cognizant  of  men  and  things  through  a 
medium  of  reminiscence  and  recollection”  (A.  Symons). 
Privy  implies  secret  cognizance  ;  as,  “  fgliej  was  privy  to 
these  maneuvers  ”  ( Thackeray).  See  sen&e. 
sensible  heat,  Physics ,  heat  applied  so  as  to  cause  a  rise  of 
temperature ;  —  opposed  to  latent  heat.  Both  terms  are 
survivals  of  the  old  caloric  theory  of  the  nature  of  heat  and 
are  less  used  than  formerly.  —  a.  horizon.  =  horizon,  n.,  2  a. 
— note  or  tone,  Music,  the  leading  note  or  tone  ;  —  so  called 
because,  naturally  leading  up  to  the  keynote,  it  makes  the 
ear  sensible  of  its  approach.  — a.  species.  See  species.  —  s. 
temperature,  the  temperature  as  felt,  being  essentially  that 
of  the  wet-bulb  thermometer. 


sen'si-ble  (sSn'sT-b’l),  n.  1.  Sensation  ;  sensibility.  Obs. 

2.  That  which  impresses  the  senses  ;  anything  perceptible. 

3.  That  which  has  sensibility  ;  a  sensitive  being.  Rare. 
This  melancholy  extends  itself  not  to  men  only,  but  even  to 

vegetals  and  sensible*.  Burton. 

—  sen's!  ble-ness,  >t.—  sen's!  bly,  adv. 

sen  slf'er  ous  (sSn-sif'er-fis),  a.  [L.  sensifer  ;  sensus  sense 
-f -ferre  to  bear.]  Exciting  or  conveying  sensation  ;  serving 
as  a  sense  organ. 

sen-sif'ic  (-Tk),  a.  [L.  sensijicus  ;  sensus  sense  -f-  facere  to 
make.]  Exciting  or  producing  sensation, 
sens'ism  (sSn'sTz'm),  n.  Philos.  The  doctrine  that  sense 
perceptions  furnish  the  sole  data  of  knowledge  ;  sensa¬ 
tionalism.  —  sens'ist,  n.  —  sen  sis'tic  (s5n-sis'tTk),  a. 
The  denial  of  the  universal  means  sensism.  Win.  Turner. 
sen'si-tive  (sSn'sT-tiv),  a.  [F.  sensitif.  See  sense.] 

1.  Sensible  ;  sagacious ;  wise.  Obs. 

2  Having  sense  or  feeling ;  possessing  the  capacity  of  re¬ 
ceiving  impressions  from  external  objects. 

3.  Having  quick  and  acute  sensibility,  either  to  the  action 
of  external  objects  or  to  impressions  upon  the  mind  and 
feeliugs  ;  highly  susceptible  ;  easily  and  acutely  affected. 

She  was  too  sensitive  to  abuse  and  calumny.  Macaulay. 

4.  Hence :  a  Excessively  susceptible  to  hypnotism,  mag¬ 
netism,  suggestion,  etc.  b  Uncertain  ;  fluctuating  or  liable 
to  fluctuation  ;  as,  a  sensitive  market,  c  Mech.  Having  a 
capacity  of  being  easily  affected  or  moved  ;  delicate  ;  as,  a 
sensitive  thermometer  ;  sensitive  scales,  d  Chem.  &  Photog. 
Readily  affected  or  changed  by  certain  appropriate  agents ; 
as,  photographic  paper  is  sensitive  to  actinic  rays. 

6-  Serving  to  affect  the  senses  ;  sensible.  Obs.  or  R. 

A  sensitive  love  of  some  sensitive  objects.  Hammond. 

6.  Of  or  pert,  to  sensation  ;  depending  on,  or  affecting,  sen¬ 
sation  ;  as,  sensitive  muscular  motions  excited  by  irritation. 

7.  In  nautical  surveying,  indicating  by  a  relatively  large 
angular  change  any  slight  movement  of  the  observer  to¬ 
wards  or  away  from  its  center  ;  —  said  of  a  circle  passing 
through  two  fixed  objects  and  the  observer’s  station,  the 
angle  being  subtended  by  the  chord  joining  the  objects. 

8  Econ  Of  a  commodity,  of  such  a  nature  that  arise  or 
fall  in  its  price  causes  a  relatively  large  fall  or  rise  in  the 
demand  for  it,  as  is  the  case  with  luxuries, 
sensitive  brier,  any  trailing  prickly  mimosaceous  plant  of 
the  genus  Morongia.  U.  S.  —  s.  fern,  an  American  polypo- 
diaceous  fern  ( Onoclea  sensibilis ),  the  leaves  of  which,  when 
plucked,  show  a  slight  tendency  to  fold  together.—  s.  flame, 
Physics ,  a  gas  flame  so  arranged  that  under  a  suitable  ad¬ 
justment  of  pressure  it  is  exceedingly  sensitive  to  sounds, 
being  caused  to  roar,  flare,  or  become  suddenly  shortened 
or  extinguished,  by  slight  sounds  of  the  proper  pitch.  —  s. 
frog.  Far.,  the  plantar  cushion.  —  s.  Joint  vetch,  an  annual 
fabaceous  herb  ( zEschynomene  hispida ),  with  sensitive  fo¬ 
liage  and  jointed  pods.  —  s.  knowledge.  See  knowledge,  fi. 

—  s.  laminae.  See  lamina,  1  b.  —  b.  paper,  paper  prepared 
for  photographic  purposes  by  coating  or  impregnating  it 
with  some  substance  sensitive  to  light.  —  8  pea,  any  of  sev¬ 
eral  caesalpiniaceous  herbs  of  the  genus  Chamiecrista ,  hav¬ 
ing  leaflets  somewhat  sensitive  to  the  touch,  esp.  C.fasci- 
culata  and  C.  nictitans,  of  the  eastern  United  States.  —  a. 
plant,  a  A  well-known  mimosaceous  plant  ( Mimosa  pndica) 
often  cultivated  in  greenhouses.  It  has  palmate  leaves, 
the  divisions  of  which  are  pinnate  with  many  small  leaf¬ 
lets.  At  a  touch  the  leafstalk  droops,  and  the  pinnae  and 
leaflets  close  tightly.  Also,  any  of  several  related  species 
of  Mimosa,  b  Any  plant  showing  motions  after  irritation, 
as  the  sensitive  brier,  the  sensitive  pea,  species  of  Oxa/is , 
etc.  —  b.  plate.  =  plate,  n.,  4  b.  —  s.  rose,  the  sensitive  brier. 

sen's!  tive,  n.  1.  Perception  through  the  senses.  Obs.  &  R. 

2.  A  person  having  an  unusual  susceptibility  to  psychic 
influences,  esp.  as  displayed  in  sensory  phenomena  such  as 
crystal  vision,  clairvoyance,  clairaudience,  etc. 

seii'si-tive-ness,  n.  Quality  or  state  of  being  sensitive. 
Syn.  —  See  sense. 

sensitiveness  of  a  balance.  See  balance,  1  a 
sen'si-tiv'i-ty  (-tTv'T-tT),  n.  1.  Quality  or  state  of  being 
sensitive  ;  sensitiveness  ;  — chiefly  in  technical  use  ;  as,  the 
sensitivity  of  silver  iodide. 

2.  Psychol.  The  capacity  of  experiencing,  conveying,  or 
occasioning  sensation  ;  — sometimes  with  specific  implica¬ 
tion  of  sense  discrimination. 

sen  s!  tl  za'tion  (-tT-za'shun  ;  -tl-za'shi2n),  n.  Act,  proc¬ 
ess,  or  result  of  rendering  sensitive. 

sen's!  tize  (sSn'sT-tiz),  V.  t.;  -tized  (-tlzd) ;  -tiz/ing  (-tiz'- 
Tng).  Chem.  &  Photog.  To  render  sensitive, 
sen'si-tiz'er  (-tiz'er),  n.  A  sensitizing  agent, 
sen's!  tom'e  ter  (-t5m'e-ter),  n.  [See  sensitive  ;  -meter.] 
Photog.  An  instrument  or  apparatus  for  comparing  and 
grading  the  sensitiveness  of  plates,  films,  etc.,  as  a  screen 
divided  into  squares  of  different  shades  or  colors,  from 
which  a  picture  is  made  on  the  plate  to  be  tested, 
sen'sl-tom'e-try  (*trT),  n.  Measurement  by,  or  the  use 
of,  the  sensitometer. 

sen'so  ri-  (sSn'so-ri- ;  sSn-so'rT-).  ^  Combining  form  for 
sensoiy ;  as  in  aen^o-ri-mo'tor  (-mo'ter),  3ensorv  and  motor  . 


8en''sl-fa'clent(si'n/Br-fa'sh<?nt), 
a.  [L.  census  sense  4-  facere  to 
make],  sen-slf'i-ca-to-ry  (sSn- 
sYf'Y-kd-tO-ri),  a.  Sensiflc. 
sen-sig' e-nous  (sgn-sYi'f-nwB),  a. 
IL.  sensus  sense  -+-  E.  -ge/joi/s.] 
Causing  sensation 
sen-sig'er-ous  (-Pr-ws),  a.  [L. 
sensus  +  -geryns.]  Sensiferous. 
len'sile  (sPn'sYl  ;  -sYl  ;  scc-ile), 
a.  [  L.  sensilis.)  Capable  of  oc¬ 
casioning  sensation. 


sen-sil'i-ty, n.  Sensibility.  Obs.  I 

sen'sion  (sPn'shtln),  n.  [NL. 
sensio,  fr.  L.  sent  ire,  sensum,  to 
feel  ]  Experience  of  sensation, 
sen'si-tiv.  Sensitive.  Ref.  Sp > 
sen'si-tive-ly.  adv.  of  sensi¬ 
tive  See-i.v.  [sensorium.l 
sen'si-to-ry  (s5n'sT-t<*i-rT),  n.  A  | 
sen'sive.  a  Sentient;  reason¬ 
ing  :  sensitive.  Obs. 
sen'sor  (sPn'sPr).  a.  Sensory, 
sen-so'ri-al  (sPn-so'rY-dl  ;  2bl), 


pertaining  to  action  following  sensation- sen' Bo-ri-vo-U'tion- 
al  (-vo-lIsh'Mn-al),  pert,  to  sensation  and  volition, 
sen  so'ri-um  (sSn-so'rT-rim  ;  201),  n.  ; pi.  E.  -riums  (-uinz), 
L.  -ria  (-ri).  [L.,  fr.  sentire ,  sensum.  See  sense,  n.]  Physiol. 
Psychol,  a  The  gray  matter  of  the  cerebral  cortex,  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  the  physical  basis  of  sensation,  b  The  nerv¬ 
ous  system  with  its  appendages,  the  organs  of  sense, 
sen'so  ry  (sSn'so-rT),  a.  a  Of  or  pert,  to  the  sensorium  or 
sensation  ;  as,  sensory  impulses; — esp.  applied  to  nerves  and 
nerve  fibers  carrying  to  a  nerve  center  impulses  resulting  in 
sensation ;  also  sometimes  loosely  used  in  the  sense  of  offer- 
ent,  to  indicate  nerve  fibers  conveying  any  impressions  to  a 
nerve  center,  b  Of  the  nature  of  sensation  ;  pert,  to  sense, 
sensory  circle,  Psychol.,  an  area  in  which  it  is  impossible  to 
discriminate  two  points  of  stimulation,  as,  for  example, 
the  two  points  of  an  sesthesiometer  applied  to  the  skin, 
sen'su-al  (sgn'shdb-ril),  a.  [L.  sensualis,  fr.  sensus  sense  : 
cf.  F.  sensuel.']  1.  Pert,  to,  consisting  in,  or  affecting,  the 
senses,  or  sense  organs  ;  relating  to  sense  ;  sensuous. 

2.  Hence,  not  spiritual  or  intellectual  ;  carnal;  fleshly; 
pertaining  to,  or  consisting  in,  the  gratification  of  the 
senses,  or  the  indulgence  of  appetite  ;  worldly. 

The  greatest  part  ol  men  are  such  as  prefer  . .  .  that  good  which 
is  sensual  before  whatsoever  is  most  divine.  Hooker. 

3.  Devoted  to  the  pleasures  of  sense  and  appetite  ;  volup¬ 
tuous  ;  sometimes,  specif.,  lewd. 

No  small  part  of  virtue  consists  in  abstaining  from  thut  where¬ 
in  sensual  men  place  their  lelicity.  Atterbury. 

4.  Pertaining  to  the  doctrine  of  sensualism. 

Syn.  —  See  sensuous. 

sen'su-al  ism  (-Tz’m),  n.  [Cf.  F.  sensualisme.]  1.  Con¬ 
dition  or  character  of  one  who  is  sensual ;  subjection  to 
sensual  feelings  and  appetite  ;  sensuality. 

2.  Philos.  Sensationalism;  sensism. 

3.  Ethics.  The  regarding  of  the  gratification  of  the  senses 
as  the  highest  good. 

4-  ^Esthetics.  Stress  on  the  sensuous  qualities  of  an  object 
or  on  the  sensuous  as  the  chief  element  of  beauty,  as  distin¬ 
guished  from  ideal  and  formal  qualities  and  elements, 
sen'su  al  ist,  n.  [Cf.  F.  sensualisle.~\  1.  One  who  is  sen¬ 
sual  ;  one  given  to  the  indulgence  of  the  appetites  or  senses 
as  a  means  of  happiness. 

2.  One  who  holds  to  a  doctrine  of  sensualism, 
sen  su  al  is'tic  (-Ts'tTk),  a.  1.  Sensual. 

2.  Adopting  or  teaching  the  doctrines  of  sensualism, 
sen  su-al'i-ty  (-51'T-tT),  ti.  [Cf.  F.  sensualite ,  L.  sensuali- 
las  sensibility,  capacity  for  sensation.]  1.  Worldliness; 
natural  instincts  or  desires.  Obs. 

2.  A  sense  or  the  senses  ;  esp.,  the  power  of  the  senses.  Obs. 

3.  Quality  or  state  of  being  sensual;  devotedness  to  the 
gratification  of  the  bodily  appetites  ;  free  indulgence  in 
carnal  or  sensual  pleasures  ;  voluptuousness. 

They  avoid  dress,  lest  they  should  have  affections  tainted  by 
any  sensuality  Addison. 

sen  su  al  1  za'tion  (-dl-T-za'shun  ;  -I-za'shtzn),  n.  Act  of 
sensualizing,  or  state  of  being  sensualized, 
sen'su  al  ize  (sSn'shdb-ril-iz),  v.  t. ;  -ized  (-izd) ;  -iz'ing 
(-Iz'Tng).  To  make  sensual  ;  to  subject  to  the  love  of 
sensual  pleasure  ;  to  debase  by  carnal  gratifications, 
sen'su-al-ize,  v.  i.  To  indulge  the  lower  appetites.  Obs. 
sen'su-ous  (sSn'shoo-ws),  a.  1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the 
senses  or  sensible  objects ;  addressing  the  senses ;  sug¬ 
gesting  pictures  or  images  of  sense. 

To  this  poetry  would  be  made  precedent,  as  being  less  subtle 
and  fine,  but  more  simple,  sensuous ,  and  passionate.  Milton 

2.  Highly  susceptible  to  influence  through  the  senses. 

3.  Of  the  nature  of  sensation  or  of  sense  imagery  ;  formed 
of  sense  elements  ;  as,  the  sensuous  fancy. 

Syn.  —  Sensuous,  sensual,  voluptuous.  Sensuous  is  now 
used  in  a  favorable  or  neutral,  sensual  in  a  derogatory 
sense ;  as,  “  I  have  adopted  from  our  elder  classics  the  word 
sen.suous,  because  sensual  is  not  at  present  used,  except  in  a 
bad  sens  e”  (Coleridge) ;  “A  poet  is  innocently  sensuous 
when  his  mind  permeates  and  illumines  his  senses  ;  when 
they,  on  the  other  hand,  muddy  the  mind,  he  becomes 
sual  ”  (Lowell) ;  “  the  sensuous,  self-indulgent  nature  she 
[Elizabeth!  derived  from  Anne  Boleyn  ”  (J.  R.  Green); 
“Arise  and  fly  the  reeling  Faun,  the  sensual  feast  ”  ( Tenny¬ 
son).  Voluptuous  implies  luxurious  abandonment  to  the 
pleasures  of  the  senses ;  it  may  suggest  either  sensuous  or 
(more  frequently)  sensual  enjoyment ;  as,  “  Music  arose 
with  its  voluptuous  swell  ”  (Byron) ;  “  Into  the  snare  I  fell 
of  fair  fallacious  looks,  venereal  train,  softened  with  pleas¬ 
ure  and  voluptuous  life  ”  (Milton). 

—  sen'su-ous  ly,  «riv.  —  sen'su-ous  ness,  ??. 
sen'tence  (sgn'tens),  n.  [F.,  fr.  L.  senlenlia,  for  sentientia, 
fr.  sentire  to  discern  by  the  senses  and  mind,  to  feel,  think. 
See  sense,  n.  ;  cf.  sentibnce.]  1.  That  which  is  thought 
or  opined  ;  an  opinion  ;  hence,  a  decision  ;  determination  ; 
judgment ;  as,  to  pass  sentence  on  a  man’s  doctrines. 

My  sentence  is  for  open  war.  Milton. 

2.  Specif.  :  a  A  philosophical  or  theological  opinion  ;  a 
dogma  ;  as,  Book  of  the  Sentences,  b  A  wise  or  sensible 
thought  or  act ;  also,  wise  thinking  or  acting.  Obs. 

3.  A  short  saying,  usually  containing  moral  instruction  ; 
a  maxim  ;  axiom  ;  saw. 

4  Law.  In  its  broadest  sense,  a  judicial  determination, 
judgment,  or  decree  ;  doom  ;  chiefly  :  a  In  Civil  and  ad¬ 
miralty  law,  the  judgment  of  a  court  pronounced  in  a  cause, 
b  In  criminal  and  ecclesiastical  courts,  a  judgment  passed 
by  a  court  or  judge  on  a  person  on  trial  as  a  criminal  or 
offender  ;  as  commonly  used,  the  decree  or  order  by  which 
the  court  imposes  punishment  or  penalty  upon  a  person 
found  guilty,  or  the  punishment  or  penalty  so  imposed. 

5.  Gram.  A  combination  of  words  which  is  complete  as 
expressing  a  thought,  and  in  writing  is  usually  marked 
at  the  close  by  a  period ;  a  sense  unit  comprising  a  sub¬ 
ject  and  predicate,  esp.  one  with  both  subject  and  finite 
verb  expressed.  A  single  word  is  sometimes  called  a  sen¬ 
tence,  or  a  sentence  word,  when  it  is  expressive  of  a  com¬ 
plete  thought,  as  may  happen  where  the  subject  is  suffi¬ 
ciently  expressed  by  a  verbal  suffix,  as  in  Latin  iba rn,  I 
was  going;  or  where  subject  or  predicate  is  supplied  by  the 
context  or  situation,  as  in  an  exclamation  or  command;  as 


a  [See  SENSORIUMj  Srn--.>rY 

sen'so-ry  (sPn'so-rY),  n.;  pi. 

-Itl  ES  (-rTZ).  =  SENSORII  M. 

sensour.  +  censer. 
senst  Sensed.  Ref  Sp . 
sen'sa-al-ly.  adv.  of  sensual. 
sen'su-al  ness.  n.  See  -ness. 
Ilsen'su  bo'no.  [L  ]  In  a  good 
sense. 

sen'su-ism  (sSn'shOb-Yz’m),  n. 
Sensualism  :  sensationalism,  1. 
sen'su-ist  (-Yst),  n.  Sensualist 


II  sen'su  ma'lo  [L.l  In  a  had 

sense.  |  suousness.  Rare.  1 

sen  su-os'i-ty  (-5s'Y-tY).  n.  Sen-1 
sensure.  +  censer,  censure. 
sen'sus  com  mu'nis.  [L.J  = 
COMMON  SENSE  a 
sensyne  Var.  of  sjnsyxe. 
sent.  +  cent,  saint 
sent  Obs.  or  ref.  sp.  of  scent. 
sent.  n.  ir  v.  Assent.  Obs. 
sent,  pret.  ft  p.  n.  of  send. 
sentawre.  +  centaur. 


in  Away!  Sentences  are  classed  by  the  kind  of  thought 
expressed  as  assertive  or  declarative ,  interrogative,  impera¬ 
tive;  sometimes  also  as  exclarnalive  (emphatic  assertive) 
and  optative.  By  their  structure  sentences  are  classed 
as  simple,  complex,  and  compound.  They  are  also  distin¬ 
guished  as  independent  and  dependent  or  subordinate ,  the 
latter  being  commonly  called  clauses.  See  these  terms. 

6.  That  which  is  spoken  or  proposed  in,  or  aa  in,  the  form 
of  a  sentence  (sense  5)  ;  speech  ;  proposition  ;  proposal. 

7.  Significance  ;  meaning ;  also,  subject ;  contents.  Obs. 

Tales  of  best  sentence  and  most  6olace.  Chaucer. 
in  sentence, lit.,  in  sense  or  meaning;  often  used,  esp.  in  verse 
to  fill  out  a  line,  with  the  force  of  in  sooth ,  or  in  truth.  Obs. 

—  under  a., subject  to  the  penalties  pronounced  by  sentence, 
sen'tence  (sSu'tcns),  v.  t.  ;  sen'tenced  (sen'tenst) ;  sen'- 

tenc-ing  (-t^u-sing).  [Cf.  F.  sentencier ,  LL.  setdenliare.] 

1.  To  pass  or  pronounce  judgment  on  ;  to  doom  ;  to  con¬ 
demn  to  punishment ;  to  prescribe  the  punishment  of. 

2.  To  decree  or  announce  as  a  sentence.  Obs. 

3  To  utter  sententiously.  Obs. 

sentence  method.  Education.  A  method  of  teaching  read¬ 
ing  by  giving  first  attention  to  phrases  and  sentences  and 
later  analyzing  these  into  their  verbal  and  alphabetic  com¬ 
ponents;  —  contrasted  with  alphabet  and  word  methods. 
sen'tenc  er  (-ten-ser),  n.  One  who  pronounces  a  sentence 
or  condemnation. 

sen  ten'tial  (s5n-tSn'shril),  a.  [Cf.  L.  sententialis  senten¬ 
tious.]  1.  Of  the  nature  of  a  decision  or  judgment; 
authoritative ;  decisive. 

2.  According  to  the  meaning  of  sentences;  made  by  sen¬ 
tences  ;  as,  a  sentential  translation.  Obs.  or  R. 

3.  Pert,  to  a  (grammatical)  sentence;  as,  a  sentential  pause. 

—  sen  ten'tlal-ly,  adv. 

sen-ten'lfous  (-slu/s),  a.  [L.  sententiosus :  cf.  F.  senten- 
cieux .]  1.  Full  of  meaning  ;  terse  and  energetic  in  ex¬ 

pression  ;  pithy  ;  as,  a  sententious  6tyle  or  discourse. 

2.  Abounding  in  sayings,  axioms,  or  maxims;  —  some¬ 
times  with  derogatory  implication. 

3.  Pert,  to  or  representing  sentences;  sentential.  Obs. 
Syn.  —  See  concise. 

—  sen  ten'tious  ly,  adv.  —  sen  ten'tious  ness,  n. 
sen'ti-ence  (sSn'shT-ens ;  -shens  ;  7)  )  n.  [From  sentient  ; 
sen'ti-en-cy  (-shT-en-si ;  -sheu-8T)  j  cf.  sentence.] 

1.  Sentient  being  or  state  ;  consciousness;  mental  life  of 
whatever  sort. 

2.  Elementary  or  inchoate  consciousness  ;  mere  feeling  or 
sensation  as  distinguished  from  intelligence  and  thought. 

An  example  of  harmonious  action  between  the  intelligence  and 
the  sentieucy  of  the  mind.  Earle. 

Presentation  considered  as  having  an  existence  relatively  in¬ 
dependent  of  thought,  may  be  called  sentience,  or  nnoetic  con¬ 
sciousness.  Thought  and  sentience  are  fundamentally  distinct 
mental  functions.  O.  F,  Stout. 

3.  The  physical  basis  of  sensibility.  J.  M.  Baldwin. 
sen'tl  ent  (egn'shl-^nt ;  -shent;  7),  a.  [L.  sentiens,  -tnlis, 

p.  pr.  of  sentire  to  discern  or  perceive  by  the  senses.  See 
sense.]  1.  Having  a  faculty,  or  faculties,  of  sensation  and 
perception;  possessing  consciousness  or  feeling  ;  endowed 
with  psychical  life. 

2  Subject  to  the  play  of  sensation;  experiencing  sensa¬ 
tion  and  feeling.  “  A  sentient  .  .  .  life.”  G.  T.  Ladd. 
3.  Physiol.  Serving  as  the  physical  correlative  of  con¬ 
sciousness  ;  sensitive  ;  as,  sentient  cells  of  the  brain, 
sen'ti  ent,  n.  One  who  has  sentience  ;  a  sentient  being  ; 
also,  that  which  is  sentient ;  the  mind  ;  consciousness, 
sen'tf-ment  (sSn'tl-ment),  n.  [ME.  sentement,  OF.  sente- 
men/,  F.  sentiment ,  fr.  L.  sentire  to  perceive  by  the  senses 
and  the  mind,  to  feel,  to  think.  See  sentient,  a.]  1.  Feel¬ 
ing  ;  life  ;  sentience.  Obs.  Chaucer. 

2.  Feeling,  sensibility;  tender  susceptibility. 

Lens  of  sentiment  than  sense-  Tennyson. 

3.  A  mental  attitude,  thought,  or  judgment  permeated  or 
prompted  by  feeling  ;  a  more  or  less  constant  predilection 
determined  by  conception  and  feeling  intermingled  ;  as, 
religious  sentiment;  the  sentiment  of  rationality;  in  gen¬ 
eral,  an  emotioual  disposition,  sometimes  excessively  emo¬ 
tional,  with  reference  to  some  object  or  class  of  objects. 

Alike  to  council  or  the  assembly  came, 

With  equal  souls  and  sentiments  the  same.  Pope. 

4  Refined  feeling  ;  keen  or  delicate  sensibility,  esp.  as  ex¬ 
pressed  in  a  work  of  art  or  evinced  in  conduct ;  as,  a  style 
characterized  by  sentiment. 

5-  A  decision  of  the  miud  formed  by  deliberation  or  rea¬ 
soning ;  thought;  opinion;  notion;  judgment;  as,  to  ex¬ 
press  one’s  sentiments  on  a  subject. 

6.  The  significance  of  an  expression  as  distinguished  from 
the  verbal  form  ;  a  sentence  or  passage  considered  as  the 
expression  of  a  thought,  as  a  maxim,  saying,  or  toast. 

7.  Phrenol.  Faculties  such  as  self-esteem,  veneration, 
etc.,  ascribed  to  the  upper  portion  of  the  cranium. 

8  Sensory  quality.  Obs.  Mandeville. 

Syn.  —  Sentiment,  sentimentality.  Sentiment  (see 
feeling)  is  commonly  used  in  a  good  sense  ;  sentimental¬ 
ity  often  suggests  exaggerated  or  affected  sentiment ;  as, 
“  Without  sentiment  there  would  be  no  flavor  in  life  at  all” 
(Thackeray);  “His  very  pity  will  be  cowardly,  egotistic, 

—  sentimenfa/ity,  or  little  better  ”  (Carlyle).  See  senti¬ 
mental,  opinion. 

seiFti-men'tal  (-mgn'tril),  a.  1.  Of  the  nature  of  senti¬ 
ment  ;  characterized  or  dominated  by  sentiment ;  per¬ 
taining  to  feeling,  tender  susceptibilities,  or  moral  intel¬ 
lectual  conviction  or  dispositions. 

Not  that  the  Professor  inspired,  or  sought  to  inspire,  sentimen¬ 
tal  emotions  ;  but  he  expanded  in  the  warm  atmosphere  of  per¬ 
sonal  interest.  Scribner's  Mag. 

2  Having  an  excess  of  sentiment  or  sensibility  ;  indulging 
the  sensibilities  for  their  own  sake  ;  artificially  or  affect¬ 
edly  tender  ;  mawkishly  or  superficially  emotional. 

3.  Characterized  by  the  expression  of  sentiment  or  senti¬ 
ments  ;  addressed  to  easily  swayed  emotions  and  predilec¬ 
tions  ;  as,  sentimental  music  ;  impelled  by,  or  giving  rise 
to,  sentiment ;  as,  a  sentimental  act  or  situation. 

Syn.  —  Sentimental,  romantic,  lackadaisical.  Senti¬ 
mental  implies  excess  of  sensibility,  or  (sometimes)  an  af¬ 
fectation  of  sentiment ;  one  is  romantic  who  lives  imagi- 


sentence  accent  or  stress  See 

emphasis,  2. 

8en-ten  ti-a'ri-an  (sgn-ten'shY- 
a'rf-4n  ;  ll.i).  =  sf.ntentiary. 
sen-ten'ti-a-rist  ( sPn-t?n 'shY-ri- 
rTst),  n  A  sententiary. 
sen  ten'tl-a-ry  (-lf-rT),  n.  [LL 
sententiarius.)  One  who  read 
lectures,  or  commented,  on  the 
Sentences  of  Peter  Lombard 
(c.  11(XM>4),  Italian  theologian 
I  and  bishop  of  Pans. 


sen-ten' ti-os'i-ty  (-Bs'Y-tY),  n. 

Sententiousness  Obs 
sen'ter-y  sentry. 
senteur,  n.  [F.]  Scent.  Obs. 
senthe.  seventh. 
senthis,  adv.  [Cf  since.] 
Hence.  Obs.  Scot. 
senthury  F  seigniory. 
sen  ti-cose'  (sP  n't  Y-k  5  s'  ;  cf. 
-nsE  ).  sen'ti-cous.  a.  [L.  senti- 
eo *«.«.]  Full  of  briers.  Obs. 
sen'tl-ent-ly,  adv.  of  sentient. 


food,  fo“ot ;  out,  oil ;  chair  ;  go  ;  sing,  iqk  ;  then,  thin  ;  nature,  verdure  (250) ;  K  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  ach  (W4) ;  boN  ;  yet;  ih  =  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Guide. 
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natively  in  a  world  of  romance  or  unreality;  as,  “excel¬ 
lent  in  broad  comedy,  as  well  as  in  the  sentimental  pa¬ 
thetic  ”  {Byron) ;  “  Air.  Sterne  becomes  sentimental  over  a 
cab,  and  weeps  generous  tears  over  a  donkey  ”  ( Thackeray)-, 
“  *  sentimental  person,  interested  in  pathetic  novels  and  all 
unhappy  attachments  ”  (id.) ;  “We  are  all  for  tootling  on 
the  sentimental  flute  in  literature  ”  (Stevenson) ;  “  a  pretty 
little  romantic  girl  .  .  .  who  possessed  a  laudable  zeal  to 
know  a  live  poet  ”  (Scott) ;  “  Tne  process  of  growing  from 
romantic  boyhood  into  cynical  maturity”  ( Bernard  Shaw): 
“  Every  ship  is  a  romantic  object  except  that  we  sail  in  ” 
(Emerson).  One  is  lackadaisical  who  is  languishingly 
sentimental ;  as.  “  I  cannot  sympathize  with  a  lackadaisi¬ 
cal  lover  ”  ( Trollope).  See  sentiment. 
sen  tl-men'tal  ism  (sSn'tT-m<5n'tdl-Tz’m),  n.  [Cf.  F.  sen- 
timentali.sme.]  Quality  or  state  of  being  sentimental ;  the 
character  or  behavior  of  a  sentimentalist ;  sentimentality, 
sen  ti-men'tal-ist,  n.  [Cf.  F.  sentimental  iste.]  One  who 
has,  or  affects,  sentiment  or  fine  feeling, 
sen'ti-men-tal'i-ty  (-mSn-tSl'T-tf),  n.  Quality  or  state  of 
being  sentimental. 

Syn.  —  See  sentiment. 

sen  ti-men'tal-ize  (-mgn't51-iz),  v.  t. ;  -ized  (-Izd) ;  -iz'ing 
(-Iz'Tng).  To  regard  in  a  sentimental  manner  ;  to  imbue 
with  sentiment;  as,  to  sentimentalize  nature, 
sen' ti-men'tal-lze,  v.  i.  To  think  or  act  sentimentally,  or 
like  a  sentimentalist ;  to  affect  exquisite  sensibility. 

“That’s  the  way  with  you  fellows,”  .  .  .  “ sentimentalizing 
about  your  immortal  souls,  and  afraid  to  die  !  ”  Century  Mug. 
sen'tl-nel  (sgn'tT-ngl),  n.  [F.  sentinelled  fr.  It.  sentinella, 
prob.  orig.  a  dim.  of  an  abstract  noun,  perh.  meaning 
watching,  listening,  fr.  L.  sentire  to  perceive  by  the  senses. 
Cf.  sense.]  1.  One  who  watches  or  guards ;  specif.,  Mil., 
a  soldier  set  to  guard  an  army,  camp,  or  the  like,  from  sur¬ 
prise,  to  observe  and  give  notice  of  danger  ;  a  sentry. 

2.  Watch  ;  guard  ;  as,  to  keep  sentinel.  Obs.  or  R. 
sen'ti-nel,  V.  I.  ;  -neled  (-n£ld)  or  -nei.led  ;  -nel-ing  or 
-nel-ling.  1.  To  watch  over  as  a  sentinel. 

2.  To  furnish  with  a  sentinel ;  to  place  under  the  guard  of 
a  sentinel  or  sentinels. 

sen'try  (sgn'trT),  n.  ;  pi.  -tries  (-trTz).  [Prob.  fr.  OF. 
senteret  a  little  path,  in  reference  to  the  sentry’s  beat,  dim. 
of  OF.  &  F.  sentier  path,  L.  semitarius,  fr.  L.  semita  path, 
whence  OF.  sente."]  1.  One,  esp.  a  soldier,  placed  on  guard. 

2.  Guard  ;  watch  as  by  a  sentinel.  Dryden. 

3.  A  watching  place;  a  watchtower.  Obs.  <1*  R. 

4-  Naut.  A  kite.  See  1st  kite,  G  a. 

sentry  board.  Nav.  a  A  platform  for  a  sentry,  outside 
the  gangway.  Obs.  &  R.  b  A  board  hung  near  a  sentry 
post,  upon  which  are  affixed  instructions  and  orders, 
sentry  box  A  hut  or  box  to  shelter  a  sentinel  at  his  post, 
se'pal  (  se'pdl ;  sgp'dl  ;  277),  n.  [NL.  sepalum ,  proposed 
by  Necker  and  defined  by  him  as  “  tegmen,  tegmentum 
quo  8exus  uterque  tegitur  at  circumdatur  ;  ”  derived  by 
him  fr.  Gr.  cncem)  covering.  Sepal  is  now  associated  with 
petal ,  and  with  L.  separare  to  separate  :  cf.  F.  sipa/e.] 
Bot.  A  leaf  or  division  of  the  calyx.  Cf .  petal;  see  calyx,  1. 
se'paled  <  se'pald  ;  sep'dld),  a.  Bot.  Having  sepals, 
sep'al-oid  (sep'dl-oid),  a.  [sepal  -f-  -oid.]  Bot.  Resem¬ 
bling  a  sepal. 

sep'al-OUS  (-fts),  a.  Bot.  Having  (so  many)  sepals, 
sep'a-ra-ble  (sSp'a-rd-b’l),  a.  [L.  separabilis :  cf.  F.  sepa¬ 
rable.]  1.  Capable  of  being  separated,  disjoined,  disu¬ 
nited,  or  divided  ;  as,  the  separable  parts  of  plants. 

2.  Separating ;  separative.  Obs.  <&  R.  Shak . 

separable  accident.  Logic.  See  accident,  4. 

—  sep'a-ra-bil'i-ty  (-bTl'i-tl),  sep'a-ra-ble-ness,  n. — 
sep'a  ra  bly,  adv. 

sep'a-rate  (sSp'd-rat),  v.  t.  ;  sep'a-rat'ed  (-rat/5d)  ;  sep'- 
a-rat'ing  (-ratTng).  [L.  separatus ,  p.  p.  of  separare  to 
separate  ;  se-  aside  -f-  parare  to  make  ready,  prepare.  See 
parade  ;  cf.  sever.]  1.  To  disunite  ;  divide ;  disconnect ; 
sever  ;  to  part  in  any  manner. 

Who  shall  separate  us  from  the  love  of  Christ  ?  Rom.  viii.  35. 
2.  To  intervene  ;  to  keep  apart  by  occupying  the  space 
between  ;  to  lie  between  ;  as,  the  Mediterranean  Sea  sepa¬ 
rates  Europe  and  Africa. 

3  To  set  apart  from  others,  as  for  a  special  use. 

Separate  me  Barnabas  and  Saul  for  the  work.  Acts  xiii.  2. 
Syn.  —  See  divide. 

sep'a-rate,  v.  i.  1.  To  part  ;  to  become  disunited  ;  to  with¬ 
draw  from  one  another  ;  as,  the  family  separated. 

2.  To  come  apart  ;  to  cleave;  divide. 

3.  To  form  as  a  separate  body;  as,  crystals  or  a  precipitate 
may  separate  from  a  solution. 

sep'a-rate  (-rat),  a.  [L.  separates,  p.  p.]  1.  Divided 

from  another  or  others ;  disjoined  ;  disconnected  ;  sepa¬ 
rated  ;  —  said  of  things  once  connected. 

Him  that  was  separate  from  his  brethren.  Gen  xlix.  26 


2.  Disunited  from  the  body  ;  disembodied  ;  as,  a  separate 
spirit ;  the  separate  state  of  souls. 

3.  Unconnected;  not  united  or  associated;  distinct;  — 
said  of  things  that  have  not  been  connected. 

For  such  an  high  prieBt  became  us,  who  is  holy,  harmless,  un¬ 
defiled,  sejjarate  from  sinners.  Heb.  vii.  26. 

4.  Being  apart  from  others  ;  alone  ;  solitary  ;  secluded. 

6-  Particular ;  several ;  single  ;  as,  every  separate  item. 
Syn.  —  See  distinct. 

separate  ammunition.  Ordnance.  See  ammunition,  2,  Cit.  — 

5.  Baptists.  See  Baptist,  n.  —  s.  company,  Mil.,  an  independ¬ 
ent  company  of  the  National  Guard  of  a  State  of  the  United 
States.  See  independent  company.  —  a.  estate.  Law ,  an  es¬ 
tate  the  ownership  and  control  of  which  is  enjoyed  by  a 
person  free  from  any  rights  or  control  of  others  ;  esp.,  an 
estate  enjoyed  by  a  married  woman  independent  of  her 
husband.—  s.  maintenance,  Law,  an  allowance  made  to  a  wife 
by  her  husband  under  deed  of  separation.— s.  system,  Prison 
Discipline, a.  system  of  imprisonment  in  which  each  pris¬ 
oner  is  kept  entirely  from  intercourse  with  any  other  pris¬ 
oner.  —  s.  touch,  Magnetism,  a  method  of  magnetizing  in 
which  two  opposite  poles  are  applied  simultaneously  near 
the  middle  of  the  bar  to  be  magnetized  and  are  drawn  in 
opposite  directions  towards  its  ends. 

sep'a-rate  (sSp'd-rat),  n.  1.  One  who  is  separate  or  has 
separated,  esp.  from  a  religious  body  ;  a  separatist.  Obs. 

2.  [cap.]  Specif.  •  Eccl.  Hist.  See  New  Light  a. 

3.  A  separate  article,  document,  or  the  like;  specif., 
Bibliog.,  a  separately  issued  copy  of  an  article,  essay, 
monograph,  or  the  like,  from  a  volume,  society’s  proceed¬ 
ings,  or  the  like. 

4.  Math.  In  the  theory  of  partitions,  any  set  (of  parts  of  a 
multipartite  number)  considered  as  a  component  partition. 

sep'a-rate  ly,  adv.  In  a  separate  manner. 

Syn.  —  See  distributively. 

separately  excited.  Elec.,  excited  by  a  current  from  a  sepa¬ 
rate  source.  Cf.  self-excite. 

sep'a-rat  ing  (-rat'ing),  p.  a.  Designed  or  used  to  separate, 
separating  funnel,  Chem.,  a  funnel  (often  globe-shaped)  pro¬ 
vided  with  a  stopcock,  used  to  draw  off  separate  layers 
of  immiscible  liquids.  —  s.  power,  Astron .,  the  measure  of 
efficiency,  as  of  a  telescope  objective,  in  showing  two  close 
stars  as  separate  objects  ;  resolving  power, 
sep'a-ra'tion  (-ra'slmn),  n.  [L.  separatio :  cf.  F.  separa¬ 
tion.]  1.  Act  of  separating,  or  state  of  being  separated 
or  separate.  Specif.  :  a  Chem.  Analysis  (2  a),  b  Math. 
The  division  or  grouping  of  a  partition  into  component 
partitions,  or  separates.  C  Astrol.  Departure  of  two 
planets  from  their  position  in  conjunction  or  other  aspect. 

2.  A  body  of  persons  who  are  separate  or  have  separated, 
esp.  from  their  church  or  from  an  established  church  ;  the 
separatists  or  dissenters  collectively.  Obs. 

3.  Law.  a  Divorce,  b  A  cessation  of  cohabitation  between 
husband  and  wife  by  mutual  agreement,  esp.  where  this  is  in 
pursuance  of  a  contract  between  the  husband  and  wife  (the 
latter  often  acting  through  trustees)  providing  for  her  sup¬ 
port,  an  allowance  in  lieu  of  dower,  etc. 

sep'a-ra-tism  (sSp'd-ra-tlz’m),  n.  [Cf.  F.  sSparatisme.] 
The  character,  act,  principles,  or  practices  of  a  separatist  ; 
disposition  to  withdraw  from  a  body,  esp.  from  a  church  ; 
the  practice  of  so  withdrawing, 
sep'a  ra  tist,  n.  1.  One  that  disunites  or  divides. 

Science  has  and  will  long  have  to  be  a  divider  and  a.  separa¬ 
tist,  breaking  arbitrary  and  fanciful  connections.  M.  Arnold. 
2  Specif.,  one  who  withdraws  or  separates  himself,  esp. 
from  a  body  or  organization  ;  one  who  favors  separation  ; 
esp.  :  a  One  who  withdraws  from  a  church  ;  a  seceder 
from  an  established  church  ;  a  dissenter  ;  nonconformist ; 
schismatic  ;  sectary  ;  — applied  esp.  to  those  who  separated 
from  the  Church  of  England  in  the  16th  and  17th  centuries, 
b  }>l.  [cap.]  A  communistic  religious  society  (disbanded 
in  1898)  of  German  Protestant  peasants,  who  separated 
from  the  state  church  of  Germany,  emigrated,  and  settled 
at  Zoar,  Ohio,  in  1817.  They  were  also  known  as  Zoarites 
and  the  Zoar  Community,  c  [cap.]  pi.  British  Politics. 
The  Liberals; — charged  with  favoring  separation  of  Ireland 
from  the  United  Kingdom  in  advocating  home  rule.  Cant. 
sep'a-ra-tive  (sSp'a-ra-tTv),  a.  [L.  separativus.]  Tending 
to  cause  separation, 
sep'a  ra'tor  (-ra'ter), 
n.  [L.]  One  that  sep¬ 
arates  ;  any  of  various 
machines,  devices,  or 
apparatus  for  separat¬ 
ing  a  mixture  into  its 
constituent  parts,  or 
any  device  for  spacing 
things  apart  from  each 

other.  Specif. :  a  A  de-  1»  2  Forms  of  Separator  a 


vice  for  drying  steam  before  it  enters  a  steam  engine,  b 
Any  of  various  apparatus  for  separating  liquids  of  dif¬ 
ferent  specific  gravities,  esp.  one  acting  by  centrifugal 
force,  for  separating  cream  from  milk,  c  Auy  of  various 
machines  for  freeing  wheat  from  foreign  admixtures  and 
dust,  d  A  revolving  screen  or  a  machine  containing  a  re¬ 
volving  perforated  cylinder  with  beater  arms,  for  separat¬ 
ing  cottonseed  meats  from  the  hulls,  e  Any  of  various 
mechanical  apparatus  for  dressing  ore,  removing  slate 
from  coal,  etc.  f  An  electromagnetic  apparatus  to  separate 
magnetic  ores  from  rock,  sand,  etc.  g  Spinning.  Either 
of  two  guards  placed  one  on  each  side  of  a  spindle  to  limit 
the  distance  that  they  arn  flies  outward  through  centrifugal 
action ;  —  called  in  England  antiballooner.  U.  S.  h  Weav¬ 
ing.  A  ravel.  1  Any  of  various  things  used  as  distance 
pieces,  as  a  casting  for  separating  the  sections  of  a  built- 
up  girder,  or  a  glass  tube,  vulcanite  fork,  or  the  like,  for 
spacing  evenly  apart  the  plates  of  a  storage  battery, 
sep'a-ra-to-ry  (sSp'd-rri-to-rT),  a.  Causing  or  effecting 
separation  ;  used  in  separating  ;  separative, 
separatory  funnel,  a  separating  funnel, 
sep'a-ra-to-ry,  n.;pl.  -ries  (-rlz).  All  apparatus  used  in  sep¬ 
arating,  as,  Chem.,  a  separating  funnel,  or,  Surg .,  an  in¬ 
strument  for  separating  the  pericranium  from  the  cranium. 
Se-phar'dic  (se-far'dlk),  a.  Of  or  pert,  to  the  Sephardim. 
Se-phar'dim  (-dim),  n.  pi.  [NHeb. ;  orig.  uncert.]  Jews 
who  are  descendants  of  the  former  Jew's  of  Spain  and 
Portugal.  They  are  as  a  rule  darker  than  the  Ashkenazim, 
or  northern  Jews,  and  have  more  delicate  features, 
se'pi-a  (se'pT-d),  n.  ;  pi.  E.  sepias  (-dz),  L.  seple  (-e).  [L., 
fr.  Gr.  arj-nia  the  cuttlefish,  or  squid.]  1.  A  cuttlefish  of 
Sepia  or  allied  genus,  having  a  broad  body  with  long  lat¬ 
eral  fins,  and  an  internal  calcareous  shell.  (See  cuttle¬ 
fish,  and  cuttle  bone,  Illust.).  The  best-known  species  is  S. 
officinalis  of  the  Mediterranean,  which,  as  well  as  those  of 
Eastern  seas,  is  caught  for  its  black  pigment.  See  ink  sac. 

2.  [cap.]  Zool.  The  typical  genus  of  cuttlefishes. 

3.  A  pigment  of  rich  brown  color  prepared  from  the  ink, 
or  black  secretion,  of  various  cuttlefishes,  and  used  esp.  in 
water-color  painting.  Genuine  sepia  is  not  used  as  an  oil 
color.  Also,  the  color  of,  or  prepared  from,  this  pigment. 

4.  Loosely,  =  cuttle  bone. 

se'pi-a,  a.  Of  the  color  of  sepia ;  dark  reddish  brown  ; 
also,  made  of,  or  done  in,  sepia. 

se'poy  (se'poi),  n.  [Per.  sipahi,  fr.  sipah  an  army.  Cf. 
spahi. ]  A  native  of  India  employed  as  a  soldier  in  the 
service  of  a  European  power,  esp.  of  Great  Britain. 

Sepoy  Mutiny  or  Rebellion-  A  revolt  against  British 
authority  in  India  in  1857-58,  due  to  the  annexation  policy, 
the  rapid  introduction  of  European  improvements,  etc., 
which  roused  the  fears  and  superstitions  of  the  natives. 
The  chief  centers  were  Delhi,  Cawnpur  (massacres  of  Eu¬ 
ropeans,  June  and  July.  1857),  and  Lucknow  (reliefs  by 
Havelock,  Sept.,  1857,  ana  Campbell,  Nov.,  1857). 
seps  (sgps),  n.  [L.,  fr.  Gr.  arixf/,  fr.  anjneii'  to  make  pu¬ 
trid.]  1.  A  venomous  serpent  mentioned  by  ancient 
Greek  writers.  “  The  Numidian  seps.11  Shelley. 

2.  Zool.  A  lizard  of  an  Old  World  genus  ( Chalcides ,  syn. 
Seps)  of  the  family  Scincidae,  having  a  serpentiform  body, 
very  small  legs,  and  smooth,  imbricated  scales, 
sep'sine  (sgp'sTn  ;  -sen  ;  184),  n.  Also  sep'sin.  [See  sep¬ 
sis.]  Physiol.  Chem.  A  soluble  poison  (ptomaine)  present 
in  putrid  blood  and  formed  in  the  putrefaction  of  proteins, 
sep'sis  (-sis),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  0^15  putrefaction.]  Med. 
Poisoning  of  the  system  by  the  introduction  of  putrescent 
material  or  pathogenic  organisms  into  the  blood, 
sept  (sSpt),  n.  [A  corruption  of  sect ,  n.]  1.  In  the  ancient 
and  medieval  civil  organization  of  Ireland,  a  family  or 
group  of  families  under  a  head  or  chief  owing  allegiance  to 
a  king  or  superior  chief.  See  clan,  1,  2,  and  cf.  gens,  1. 
2.  Hence,  a  similar  group  or  social  unit  elsewhere, 
sep'tal  (sSp'tal),  a.  Of  or  pert,  to  a  septum  or  septa, 
septal  neck,  Zool.  &  Paleon.,  in  a  cephalopod  shell,  a  short 
tubular  prolongation  of  a  septum  where  it  is  perforated 
by  the  siphuncle  ;  —  called  also/w?mc/  and  collar. 
sep'tan  (sgp'tdn),  a.  [L.  septeni  seven  :  cf.  F.  sepiane ,  in 
jievre  sepiane  a  septan  fever.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  the 
seventh  ;  recurring  on  the  seventh  day  ;  as,  a  septan  fever. 
—  n.  Med.  An  intermittent  fever  which  returns  every 
seventh  day,  reckoning  inclusively, 
sep-ta'ri-um  (-ta'rT-ihn  ;  115),  n  ;  pi.  -ria  (-a).  [NL.f 
fr.  L.  septum ,  saeptum,  an  inclosure,  a  partition,  fr.  sepire , 
saepire ,  to  inclose.]  Geol.  A  concretionary  nodule,  usually 
of  limestone  or  clay  ironstone,  intersected  within  by  cracks 
filled  with  calcite,  barite,  etc.  —  sep-ta'ri  an  (-dn),  a. 
sep'tate  (sSp'tat),  a.  [L.  septum,  saeptum ,  partition.] 
Divided  by,  or  having,  a  partition  or  partitions, 
sep  ta'tion  (sSp-ta'shwn),  n.  a  Division  into  parts  by  a 
septum  or  septa  ;  condition  of  being  septate,  b  A  septum. 


senti-men'tal-izer,  n.  One  who 
sentimentalizes.  [timkntal.I 
senti-men'tal-ly,  adv.  of  sen-| 
Ben'tine  (sSn'tln).  n  [  L.  a<  rtftna 
bilge  water,  hold  of  a  ship, 
dregs:  cf  F.  sentine. )  A  place  for 
dregs  ;  a  sink  ;  sewer.  Obs. 
Bentinel  crab.  A  crab  (Podoph- 
thalmus  vigil)  of  the  Indian 
Ocean,  with  very  long  eyestalks. 
sentire,  n.  Her.  A  pile.  Obs. 
senti-sec'tion  (sSn'tYsSk'- 
shun),  n  fL  sentire  to  feel  4- 
E  sechoH.]  Painful  vivisection; 
—  opposed  to  calhsection 
sen'to-ree  (sSn'tS-re),  n.  The 
sundoree. 

sentory.  4*  centaury. 
sen'tre  center. 

8entry.  Captain  A  courageous, 
intelligent,  and  modest  gentle¬ 
man,  one  of  the  members  of  the 
fictitious  Spectator  Club 
sentry  go.  Mil.  Formerly,  the 
call  for  changing  the  g'uard  ; 
hence,  duty  as  a  sentinel;  guard 
duty;  rarely,  any  active  duty, 
sentuarle.  sanctuary. 
sentur.  4*  center. 
senture.  *  cincture  (£j7>.| 
Se-nu'a  (sf-nd'd;  sSn'O-d).  D.\ 
Se-nu'ah  (-d).  Bib. 
senurre-  4*  seigniory. 
Se-nus'si  (s5-n<5t>8's$L  or  Se- 
nus'si-yeh  (-yS),  n.  pf.  A  Mo-  j 
hammedan  sect  of  North  Africa,  j 
esp.  of  the  eastern  Sahara  They 
are  organized  with  the  aim  o‘f 
securing  the  political  independ¬ 
ence  of  the  Moslem  world.  —  Se- 
nus'si-an  (- <*n ),  a.  —  Se-nns'si- 
lsm  (-Yz’m),  n. 


senuwe  +  sinew. 
senvulle  +  sinful- 
sen'vy,  n.  [ME.  senvey,  OF. 
senevtf,  F.  stnev6. ]  Mustard  ; 
mustard  seed.  Obs 
senye  +  sign. 

8enyour.  +  seignior. 
senyth  4*  zenith. 

||  sen'za  (sen'tsa),  prep.  (It.] 
Music.  Without-  —  senza  stro- 
menti.  without  instruments. 
Sen'zie  Day  (sSn'yY;  -Y).  As¬ 
cension  Day.  Scot. 

860-  +  SEA  ;  SEE,  V. 

seoc-  +  sick. 
seod.  4*  seed. 
seofen.  4*  SEVEN, 
seoke  4*  sick. 

8eolf.  4*  SELF, 
seolk.  4*  silk. 

8eollen.  4*  sell,  v. 
seollich  4*  selly. 
seolver.  4*  silver. 
seoly-  4*  s ELY. 
seon.  4*  see. 

seondeth.  4*  smd.  form  of  be- 
seonewe.  4*  sinew. 
seonne.  4*  SIN. 
seopheorde.  4*  shepherd, 
seorhe  4*  sorrow. 

Se-o'rim  <s$-5'rYm  ;  201).  Bib. 
seoruwe.  4*  sorrow. 
seosynne-  4*  season 
seoteL  4*  settle,  n. 
seoth.  4*  seet/i,  form  of  see. 
seothe.  4*  seethe. 
seoththe.  4*  situ,  since, 
seoththen.  4*  SITHEN. 

S.  E-  ou  0.  Abbr.  Com.  Sauf 
erreur  ou  omission  (F.,  errors 
and  omissions  excepted). 

I  seouwe.  4*  sew. 


seove,  seoven-  4*  seven 
Obs.  pret-  of  sow- 
80OX-  4*  six. 

80 P-  4*  SHEEP. 

Sep.,  or  sep  Abbr  Sepal  ;  sep¬ 
arate  ;  September  ;  Septuagint. 
sep'al-ine  (s2p'dl-Yn  ;  -Tn),  a. 
Bot.  Sepaloid 

se-pal'o-dy  (sf-pfll'C-dY  ;  s?p'- 
dl-5/dY),  n.  [sepal  4-  Or.  eTSos 
form.]  Bot.  Metamorphosis  of 
other  floral  organs  into  sepals, 
sep'a-ra-bl.  Separable.  Ref.  Sp. 
sep  a-ra'ta  ( sSp'd-ra'td),  n..  pi. 
01  separatum. 

sep'a-rat  ed  (-rat'Pd).  pret.  Sr 
}>.  p.  of  sepa rate.  —  Separated 
Gospels.  See  version. 
sep' a-rate- ness,  n.  See -ness 
sep'a-rat'i-cal  (-rttt'T-k/il),  a. 
Of  or  pertaining  to  separatism  in  I 
religion  ;  schismatical.  Rare. 
sep  a-ra'tlon-ist.  n.  One  who 
advocates  separation  or  schism, 
separation  layer.  Bot.  The  ab¬ 
sciss-layer. 

sep'a-ra-tis'tic  (sSp'd-rjt-tYs'- 
tTk),  a  Of  or  pert,  to  separatists; 
schismatical. 

sep' a-ra-ti v .  S epar ati ve.Ref. Sp ■ 
se  pa-ra'tum  (sCp'd-ra'twm), 
n.;pl  -ta  (-ta).  =  separate,  3. 
separe.  v.  [F.  sfyarer.]  Sepa¬ 
rate.  Obs.  [Separate.  Obs.  I 
separe.  a.  [Cf.  F.  sip  are,  p.  p.]| 
sep'a-iist.  n.  A  separatist.  Obs. 
se-pawn'  (si?-p3n').  Var.  of  su- 

PAWN. 

sepayT  4*  separe- 
sep'e-li-ble  (sep'P-lY-b’l),  a.  [L. 
sepelibilis,  fr  sepehre  to  bury.]  I 


Admitting  of,  or  fit  for,  burial. 
Obs.  [al.  Obs.  I 

sep  e-li'tlon  (-lYsh'tZn),n.  Buri-| 
Seph'a-ath  (sef'ft-ath)  D.  Bib. 
Seph'a  ma  ( sgf'd-ind),  D.  Bib. 
Seph'a-moth  (-mOth  ;  -moth). 
J).  /iib. 

Se'phar  (se'far).  Bib. 
Se-pha'rad  (sC-fa'rftd  ;  sSf'a- 
rSd:  115).  Bib.  [se'far-)  Bib  I 
Seph  ar-va'im  (sef'ar-vS'Ym  ;| 
Se'phar-vltes  (se'fiir-vTts ;  s?- 
fiir'vlts),  n.  pi.  Bib.  Prob., 
people  of  the  Babylonian  city 
of  Sippar,  some  of  whom  were 
settled  as  colonists  in  Sainaria- 
Seph'a-ta  (sgf'd-td).  D.  Bib. 
Seph  iuti'a  (sSf'd-tT'd).  D.  Bib. 
Seph/a-ti'a8  (-ds).  D.  Bib. 
Se'phe-i  (se'ff-T).  D.  Bib. 
Se-phe'la  (sf-fe'ld).  Bib. 
se'phen  (se'f?n  ;  sfcf'Sn),  n. 
[Ar.  safan.  ]  A  large  sting  ray 
of  the  genus  Dasyatis,  esp.  D. 
sen  hen  of  the  Indian  Ocean  and 
the  Red  Sea.  The  skin  is  an 
article  of  commerce- 
Se ' phi-on  (se'fY-On).  D.  Bib. 

II  seph'i-ra,  seph'i-rah  (sSf'Y- 
rd),  n. ;  pi.  sephiroth  (-r5th  ; 
-roth ).  In  the  cabala,  any  of  ten 
potencies  or  agencies  through 
which  God  manifested  his  ex¬ 
istence  in  the  production  of  the 
universe.  They  are  successive 
emanations,  the  first  from  the 
Infinite  Light  of  Deity.  Some 
are  masculine  and  some  femi¬ 
nine.  —  se-phir'ic  ( e?-f  Yr'Yk ), 
seph'i-roth 'ic  ( s2f 'Y-rOth  'Ik ),  a 
Se-pho'ra  (st-fo'rd)  D.  Bib. 
Se-phu'phan(s5-fQ'f&n).  D.Bib. 


se  pi  a'ceous  (se'pY-a'shws),  se  - 
pl-a'cean(-a'Bhdn), «.  Sepiary. 
Rare.  [Sepiary.  Rare.\ 

se  pi  a'ri-an  (-rY-dn),  a.  Sr  n.J 
se'pl-a-ry  (se/'pY-tt-rY),  a.  Per¬ 
taining  to  the  sepias  or  family 
Sepiid®  Rare.  —n.  A  sepia  ; 
a  cuttlefish.  Rare- 
se'pic  tse'pYk  ;  sfp'Yk^,  a.  Of 
or  pert  to  sepia  ;  done  in  sepia, 
se-pic'o-lous  (sf-pYk '6-1  ms),  a. 
IL.  saepes ,  saepis,  hedge  + 
E-  -co/ous.J  Bot  Inhabiting 
hedges  or  hedgerows 
Se-pi'i-dae  (se-pi/’Y-de),  n.  pi 
|  NL.]  Zool.  The  family  of  cuttle¬ 
fishes  of  which  Sepia  is  the  type, 
sep'i-ment  (s5p'Y-m?nt),  n.  [L. 
sepimentum ,  saepi-,  fr.  sepire, 
saepire,  to  hedge  in.]  A  thing 
that  protects,  as  a  hedge;  hence, 
a  defense  or  support.  Rare. 

Se  pi-oi'de-a  (se'pY-oi'dS-d),  n. 
pi.  [NL.  See  sepia  ;  -oid.] 
Zool.  A  suborder  of  dihranchi- 
ate  cephalopods  consisting  of  the 
cuttlefishes  and  squids  as  con¬ 
trasted  with  the  Octopoda  and 
Belemnoidea.  —  se'pi-oid  (se'- 
pY-oid),  a.  Sr  n. 

8e'pi-o-lite/  (se'pY-fi-lTtO.n-  [se- 
pia  +  -life.)  =  meerschaum,  1. 
se'pi-ost  (-Qst),  se'pi-o-stalre7 
(-star' ),  n.  [F.  stpiostaire.  J  Cut- 
tie  bone. 

se'pi-um  (-urn),  n.  [NL.,fr.  Gr. 
<r?77riOF.]  =  sepiost. 
se-pla'si-a-ry.  n.  [L.  seplasia- 
A  dealer  in  unguents  ;  an 
apothecary.  Obs.  (Obs.  I 

se  pla'si-a  tor.  n.  A  seplasiary.| 


sepoltur  4* sepulture  [pawn. 
se-pon'  (sP-p5n').  Yar.  of  su-| 
se  pose',  v.  t  [L.  se-  -f-  E  pose ; 
or  fr.  L.  seponere,  influenced  by 

E.  pose.)  To  set  apart.  Obs. 
se  pos'it  (sS-pBz'Yt),  v-  t.  [L 
sepositus ,  p.  p.  of  seponere.  I  To 
set  aside;  to  give  up.  Obs. — 
sep  o-si'tion  ( eep'6-zYsh'iIn),  n. 
[L .  sejiositio.]  Obs . 
seppande  4*  shippend. 

sep  pu'ku  (sSp'poo'kdb),  ti- 

[Jap.,  fr.  Chin,  ch'ieh*  cut  -f  /a* 

belly  J  =  hara-kiri. 

sept,  n.  [See  septum.]  Inclo- 

sure  ;  fence.  Obs. 

sept  (sSpt),  a.  [L.  septeni  *  cf 

F.  sept. j  Seven- 

Sept  (sept),  Sep'ti  (sPp'tf),  n. 
[Egypt.  Sept.]  Egypt.  Rehg. 
An  Arabian  form  of  Horns. 
Sept.  Abbr.  September ;  Sep¬ 
tuagint 

sep'ta  (sSp'td),  n.,  pi.  of  sep¬ 
tum.  _  [rect  for  septa. I 

Bep'tae  (BSp'te),  n.  nl.  Incor  | 
sep-tae'mi-a,  sep-te'mi-a  (s£p- 
te'mY-d),  n.  [NL.  ;  Gr.  orjirro? 
putrid  -h  -semia.]  Med.  Septi¬ 
caemia.  [seven  verses  Obs.  I 
sep'tain,  n  [F  ]  A  stanza  of| 
sept'al  (s6p'tdl),  a.  Of  or  pert, 
to  a  sept,  or  clam 
sep'tane  (sfp'tan),  n.  [L.  sep- 
tem  seven  ]  Heptane.  Rare. 
sep'tan  gle  (sSp't&p'g’l),  n.  [L. 

I  septeni  seven  +  E .angle.)  Qsom. 
A  heptagon.  —  sep-tan 'gu-lar 
(sep-tftij'gfl-ldr),  a.  -  sep-tan'- 
gu-lar  ness.  n.  All  Rare. 
sep'tat-ed  (-tat-2d),  a.  Septate. 


ale,  senate,  c&re,  Jim,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofa  ;  eve,  $vent,  6nd,  recent,  maker ;  ice,  ill ;  old,  obey,  orb,  5dd,  s5ft,  connect ;  use,  unite,  urn,  up,  circus,  menu  ; 


U  Foreign  Word.  4*  Obsolete  Variant  of.  +  combined  with.  *»  equals. 
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Sep  tember  (sgp-tem'ber),  n.  [L.,  fr.  septem  seven,  as 
being  the  seventh  month  of  the  Roman  year,  which  began 
with  March:  cf,  F.  septambre.  See  seven.]  The  ninth 
month  of  the  year,  containing  thirty  days. 

Sep  temper  ism  (-ber-lz’m),  n.  The  principles  or  prac- 
fcices  of  Septembrists. 

Sep  tem'brist  (-brTst),  n.  [F.  septembriste.]  1.  An  agent 
in  the  massacres  (September  Massacres)  of  royalists  in  Paris 
committed  from  the  2d  to  the  6th  of  September  1792.  * 

2.  Hence,  a  bloodthirsty  person  ;  a  butcher, 
sep-tem'vir  (-ver),  n. ;  pi.  E.  -vies  (-verz),  L.  -viri  (-vT- 
ri).  [L.  septemviri ,  pi. ;  septem  seven  -f-  viri,  pi.  of  vir 
man.]  Rom.  Hist.  One  of  seven  associated  in  authority  ; 
specif.,  one  of  the  septemviri  epulones  (see  epulo). 
sep-tem'vi-rate  (-vT-rat),  n.  [L.  septemviratus.]  Office, 
government,  or  function,  of  septemvirs. 
sep'te-na-ry  (sSp'te-na-rT),  a.  [L.  septenarius ,  fr.  septeni 
seven  each,  septem  seven.  See  seven.]  1.  Consisting  of, 
or  relating  to,  seven  ;  as,  a  septenary  number. 

2.  Lasting  or  continuing  seven  years;  happening  once  in 

seven  years.  “  Septenary  penance.”  Fuller. 

3.  Math.  Having  7  as  radix  or  base. 

sep'te-na-ry  (sgp'te-na-rl),  n. ;  pi.  -ries  (-rlz).  1.  The 

number  seven  ;  also,  a  group  of  seven. 

2.  Pros.  A  verse  of  seven  feet ;  a  septenarius. 
sep-ten'nate  (s8p-tgn'at),  n.  [F.  septennat .]  A  period 
of  seven  years  ;  also,  an  agreement  or  arrangement  for 
such  a  period  ;  as.  the  seplennate  during  which  the  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  French  Republic  holds  office, 
sep  ten'ni  al  (sSp-tSn'T-51),  a.  [L.  septennium  a  period  of 
seven  years,  fr.  septennis  of  seven  years  ;  septem  seven  -f 
annus  year.  See  seven  ;  annual.]  Lasting  seven  years  ; 
as,  septennial  parliaments  ;  also,  happening  or  returning 
once  in  every  seven  years;  as,  septejinial  elections. 
Septennial  Act,  Eng.  Hist .,  an  act  of  Parliament  passed  in 
1716,  which  provided  that  a  Parliament  might  last  not 
longer  than  seven  years.  It  superseded  the  Triennial  Act. 

—  sep-ten'ni-al  ly,  adv. 

II  Sep-ten'tri-0  (sgp-ten'trT-o),  n.  [L.  See  Septentrion.] 
Astron.  The  constellation  Ursa  Major. 

Sep-ten'tri  on  (-5n),  n.  [ME.  septemtrioun ,  F.  septen- 
trion,  L.  septentrio  the  northern  regions,  the  north,  fr. 
septentnones  the  seven  stars  near  the  north  pole,  called 
Charles’s  Wain,  or  the  Great  Bear,  also  those  called  the 
Little  Bear;  properly,  the  seven  plow  oxen ;  septem  seven  -f- 
trio,  orig.,  a  plow  ox.]  Obs.  1.  Astron.  =  Septentrio. 
2.  The  north  or  northern  regions.  Shak. 

sep-ten'tri-on-al  (-51),  a.  [L.  septentrional  is :  cf.  F.  sep¬ 
tentrional."]  Of  or  pert,  to  the  north;  boreal.  —  sep-ten  - 
trl-on-al'i-ty  (  51'T-tT),  n. —sep-ten'tri  on  al  ly,  adv. 
Sep-ten  tri-o'nes  (sgp-tgn'trT-o'uez),  n.  pi.  [L.]  The 
seven  bright  stars  near  the  north  pole  ;  the  Dipper;  also, 
the  Little  Dipper  ;  by  extension,  either  of  the  constella¬ 
tions  (Ursa  Major,  Ursa  Minor)  to  which  these  belong, 
sep-tet'  (s8p-t8t'),  n.  [From  L.  septem  seven,  like  duet , 
from  L.  duo.~\  a  A  set  of  seven  persons  or  objects  ;  as,  a 
septet  of  singers,  b  Music.  A  composition  for  seven  in¬ 
struments  or  voices ;  —  called  also  septuor. 
sept'foil  (sfcpt'foil),  n.  [F.  sept  seven  (L.  septem)  -j-  E. 
foil  leaf  :  cf.  L.  septi folium  ]  1.  The  tormentil. 

2.  Arch.  An  ornamental  foliation  having  seven  lobes. 

3.  Eccl.  Art.  A  typical  figure,  of  seven  equal  segments  of 
a  circle,  used  to  denote  the  gifts  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  the 
sacraments  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  etc.  Rare. 

Sep'ti-  (sSp'tT-).  [L.  septem  seven.]  Combining  form  mean¬ 
ing  seven  ;  as,  sej^/folious,  seven-leaved, 
sep'tic  (sgp'tTk),  a.  [septi-  -f-  -fe.]  Math.  Of  the  7th 
degree  or  order.  —  n.  Alg.  A  quantic  of  the  7th  degree. 
Sep'tic  (sgp'tTk),  a.  [L.  seplicus ,  Gr.  o^n-Tixo?,  from 
arrinetv  to  make  putrid  :  cf.  F.  septique.~\  Of  or  pertaining 
to  sepsis  ;  produced  by  putrefaction  or  morbid  germs  ;  as, 
septic  poisoning. 

septic  tank,  a  tank  in  which  sewage  is  kept  to  effect  disin¬ 
tegration  of  organic  matter  by  anaerobic  oacteria. 

Sep'tic,  n.  A  substance  that  promotes  putrefaction, 
sep'tl-cse'ml  a  (sSp'tT-se'mT-d),  n.  [NL. ;  Gr.  ctyitttlkos  pu¬ 
trefactive  -f-  -semia.]  Med.  A  poisoned  condition  of  the 
blood  due  to  pathogenic  bacteria  ;  blood  poisoning.  It  is 
marked  by  chills,  fever,  prostration,  and  inflammation  of 
the  serous  membranes  and  of  the  lungs,  kidneys, 
and  other  organs.  —  sep'ti  cae'mic  (-mtk),  a. 
sep'tl-cid  al  (s8p'tT-sId'51),  a.  [, septum  -j-  L. 

caedere  to  cut.]  Bot.  Dividing  the  partitions; 

—  said  of  a  method  of  dehiscence  in  winch  a  cap¬ 
sule  Qf  other  fruit  splits  at  the  lines  of  union  of 
the  carpels.  —  sep'tl-cid' al  ly  (-sid'51-T),  adv. 

sep-til'ra-gal  (sSp-tif'nz-gal),  a.  [ septum  -|-  L. 
f r  anger  e,fr actum,  to  break.]  Bot.  Breaking  from 
the  partitions  ;  —  said  of  dehiscence  (septifragal 
dehiscence)  in  which  the  valves  of  a  capsule  or  pod 
break  away  from  the  dissepiments.  af^ap- 

80p-til'llon  (sSp-tTl'y  wn),  n.  [F.  septilion,  formed  RUie 
fr.  L.  septem  seven,  in  imitation  of  million.']  The  Tnade- 
number  denoted  by  a  unit  with  24  zeros  (French-  num. 
American)  or  with  42  zeros  (English).  See  numeration,  2. 

—  sep-til'lion,  a.  —  sep-til'lionth  (-yftnth),  n. 


sept'-chord',  n.  A  seventh 
chord. 

Septem 'ber-bibel  (z?p-t?m'- 
bgr-be'b^lLrc.  [G.]  See  biblk,2. 
Sep-tem'ber-er,  n.  Septembrist. 
Sep  tem'bral  (sgp-tgm'brdl),  a. 
Of  or  pert,  to  September. 
Sep'tem-brizer  (s6p'tt?m-biTz/- 
5r),  n.  =  Septembrist,  1. 
sep  tem'flu-ouB  (sep-tCm'fl co¬ 

ws),  «.  [L,.  septeni fluus :  septem 
seven  4  flu  ere  to  flow.]  Flow¬ 
ing  sevenfold;  divided  into 
seven  streams.  Rare. 
sep  tem  par'tite  ( sep'ti5  m-par'- 
tTt),  a.  [L.  septeni  seven  4-  E. 
partite.']  Bot.  Divided  nearly 
to  the  base  into  seven  parts. 

Sep  tem'tri-on.f  Septentrion. 
sep-tem'vi-ous  (sep-t^m'vY-us), 
a  (L.  septem  seven  4-  via  way.] 
Going  in  seven  or  several  differ¬ 
ent  ways.  R.  (septem  vi  r.  | 
Bep-tem'vi-ri  (-ri),  L.  pi.  of  | 
sep  te  na'ri-us  (sgp'tf-na'rT- 
ws  ;  115),  n.  ;  pi.  -Rii  (-T).  [L.] 
Lot.  Pros.  A  verse  of  seven  feet; 
esp.,  the  trochaic  tetrameter  cat- 
alectic,  or  the  iambic  verse  of 
•even  and  a  half  feet. 


sep'te-nate  (sSp'tfc-nat),  a.  [L. 
septeni  seven  each.]  Bot.  Di¬ 
vided  into  seven  parts  ;  —  used 
of  leaves. 

sep  ten-dec 'imal  (sPp'tgn-drs'- 
Y-null),  a.  [  L  septendecim  seven¬ 
teen  :  cf.  E.  decimal.]  Of  or 
pertaining  to  seventeen  ;  occur¬ 
ring  once  in  seventeen  years. 
Bep-ten'ni-um  (sPp-ten'Y-wm). 
n.  ;  pi.  -MA  (-a).  [L.]  A  period 
of  seven  years. 

aep  ten'tri-al  (-trY-dl),  a.  Sep¬ 
tentrional.  Obs. 
sep-ten'tri-on-ate  (-dn-at),  v.  i. 
T’o  tend  or  point  north.  Rare. 
sep-ten  trl  on'i-cal.  a.  Septen¬ 
trional.  Obs. 
sep'ter.  +  sceptek_ 
Bep-te'rl-nm  (sPp-te'rl-am). 
Var.  of  septa RIUM. 

Sep'thai  (sPp'thM).  D.  Bib. 
Sep  ti-b  r  an'chi-a  (sPp'tY- 
hrftij'kY-d ).  Sep'ti  bran'chi- 
a'ta(-kY-a't apn.pl.  [NL.  See 
SEPTI- ;  -BRANCHIA.J  Z  O  6  l.  A 
small  order  of  lamellibranchiate 
mollusks  with  gills  reduced  to 
a  horizontal  symmetrically  fen¬ 
estrated  muscular  partition. 


sep'time  (sSp'tem),  n.  [L.  septima ,  fern,  of  Septimus  sev¬ 
enth.]  1.  Fencing.  The  seventh  position.  See  Cit. 

Septime.  The  hand  opposite  the  right  shoulder,  the  finger 
nails  turned  upwards,  the  arm  half  extended,  elbow  down,  the 
blade  horizontal,  the  point  opposite  the  left  shoulder  In  the 
position  of  septime ,  the  wrist  must  be  slightly  bent  :  the  upper 
part  convex,  the  inner  part  concave.  Encyc  of  Sport 


sep'ti-mole  (sgp'tl-mol),  n.  [L.  septem  seven.]  Music.  A 
group  of  seven  notes  to  be  played  in  the  time  of  four  or  six  ; 
—  indicated  by  the  sign  ""‘7'"'  placed  over  the  group, 
sep  to  maxil  la  ry  (sgp'to-mgk'sT-la-n),  a.  Zool  Pert, 
to,  or  in  the  region  of,  the  nasal  septum  aud  maxilla.  —  n. 
A  small  bone  between  the  nasal  septum  and  the  maxilla  in 
many  reptiles  and  amphibians,  and  some  birds, 
sep'tu-a-ge  na'ri-an  (sgp'^u-d-je-na'rt-an;  115),  n.  A  per¬ 
son  who  is  seventy  years  of  age  ;  a  septuagenary. 
sep'tu-ag'e-na  ry  (-Sj'e-na-rT),  a.  [L.  septuagenarius ,  fr. 
septuageni  seventy  each  ;  akin  to septuaginta  seventy,  sep¬ 
tem  seven.  See  seven.]  Consisting  of  seventy;  also,  sev¬ 
enty  years  old  ;  pertaining  to  one  seveuty  years  old.  —  n.; 
pi.  -ries  (-rlz).  A  septuagenarian. 

sep  tu-a  ges'i  ma  (-a-j8s'T-ma),  n.  [L.,  fern,  of  septua- 
gesimus  the  seventieth,  fr.  septuaginta  seventy.]  1.  A 
period  of  seventy  days. 

2.  [cap.]  Eccl.  In  full  Septuagesima  Sunday.  The  third 
Sunday  before  Lent.  It  is  uncertain  why  this  Sunday,  63 
days  before  Easter,  is  so  called.  See  quinquagesima. 
Sep'tU-a-gint  (sSp'tu-a-jint),  n.  [From  L.  septuaginta 
seventy.]  The  important  Greek  version  of  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment  still  in  use  in  the  Eastern  Church.  See  1st  canon,  4. 
The  Septuagint  is  so  called  from  a  discarded  tradition,  ap¬ 
parently  referring  originally  only  to  the  Pentateuch,  that 
it  was  the  work  of  seventy  (or  rather  seventy-two)  inspired 
writers,  translating  independently  or  in  pairs  at  the  be¬ 
hest  of  Ptolemy  II.,  as  suggested  by  Demetrius  Phalareus 
(about  285  b.  c.),  but  miraculously  attaining  identical  re¬ 
sults.  It  probably  was  begun  about  that  time,  and  was 
completed  about  the  beginning  of  the  Christian  Era.  It 
differs  from  the  Masoretic  text  chiefly  in  Samuel,  Kings, 
Proverbs,  and  in  Jeremiah,  where  it  lacks  about  2,700  words 
present  in  the  Hebrew.  The  Septuagint  is  the  version 
cited  by  Philo,  Josephus,  and  in  the  New  Testament. 
Septuagint  chronology.  The  chronology  founded  upon 
the  dates  of  the  Septuagint,  which  makes  about  1,500  years 
more  from  the  creation  to  Abraham  than  the  Hebrew  Bible, 
and  about  1,150  more  than  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch. 
Sep'tu  a-gin'tal  (-jtn'tal),  a.  Of  or  pert,  to  the  Septuagint. 
sep'tum  (sSp'twm),  71.;  L.pl.  -ta  (-td).  [L.  septum ,  saeptum , 
an  inclosure,  hedge,  fence,  fr.  sepire ,  saepire ,  to  hedge  in,  , 
inclose.]  1.  Any  dividing  wall,  partition,  or  the  like.  ! 
Specif.  :  a  Biol.  A  wall  separating  two  cavities  or  masses 
of  softer  substance  or  tissue  ;  a  partition,  b  Bot.  Any 
dividing  wall  or  partition,  c  Physics.  The  membrane  sep¬ 
arating  two  liquids  in  osmosis,  d  Eccl.  An  altar  rail ;  in 
Byzantine  churches,  a  balustrade  separating  the  choir  from 
the  nave. 


it  in  part  develops,  b  =  crista  acustica. 


sep'tu  pie  (s8p'tu-p’l),  a.  [LL.  septuplus ;  cf.  Gr.  crrra- 
nAoiis  :  cf.  F.  septuple.  Cf.  double,  quadruple.]  Seven 
times  as  much  ;  multiplied  by  seven  ;  sevenfold, 
sep'tu-ple,  v.  t.  ;sep'tu-pled  (-p’ld)  ;  sep'tu-pling  (-pltng). 
To  multiply  by  seven  ;  to  make  sevenfold, 
sep'ul-cher,  sep'ul  chre  (sSp'nl-ker),  n.  [ME.  sepulcre , 
OF.  sepulcre,  F.  styulcre,  fr.  L.  sepulcrum ,  sepulchrum , 
fr.  sepelire  to  bury.]  1.  The  place  in  which  the  dead  body 
of  a  human  being  is  interred,  or  a  place  set  apart  for  that 
purpose  ;  a  grave  ;  tomb  ;  burial  vault. 

2.  Eccl.  Arch,  a  A  receptacle  or  repository  for  relics,  as, 
esp.,  in  an  altar,  b  =  Easter  sepulcher. 
sep'ul-cher,  sep'ul-chre  (sep'ul-ker ;  formerly  se-pul'- 
ker,  as  in  Shakespeare  and  Milton ),  v.  t. ;  -chered  (-kerd) 
or  -chred  (-kerd) ;  -cher-ing  (-ker-Tng)  or  -chring  (-krlng). 
To  bury  ;  inter  ;  entomb  ;  as  obscurely  sepulchered. 
se-pul'chral  (se-pul'kral),  a.  [L.  sepulcralis :  cf.  F.  j^- 
pulcral.]  1.  Of  or  pert,  to  burial,  the  grave,  or  monu¬ 
ments  in  memory  of  the  dead  ;  as,  a  sepulchral  stone. 

2.  Suggestive  of,  or  befitting,  a  sepulcher  :  a  Unnaturally 
low  and  grave  ;  — said  of  sound,  esp.  of  the  voice. 

This  exaggerated  dulling  of  the  voice  .  .  giving  what  is  com¬ 
monly  culled  a  sepulchral  tone  H  Sweet. 

b  Gloomy  ;  funereal. 

sep'ul-ture  (s8p'wl-^ur  ;  formerly  also  se-pul't^ur),  n.  [F. 
sepulture ,  L.  sepultura ,  fr.  sepelire ,  sepultum ,  to  bury.] 
1  Act  of  burying  the  dead  body  of  a  human  being;  burial; 
interment. 

2.  A  sepulcher  ;  a  grave  ;  a  place  of  burial.  Obs. 
se  qua'cious  (se-kwa'slms),  a.  [L.  sequoia  - acis ,  fr.  sequi 
to  follow.  See  sue  to  follow.]  1.  Inclined  to  follow  a 
leader;  following;  attendant.  Archaic.  Dryden. 

2.  Hence,  ductile ;  malleable;  pliant;  manageable.  Obs. 

3.  Having  or  observing  logical  sequence ;  logically  con¬ 

sistent  and  rigorous  ;  consecutive  in  development  or  transi¬ 
tion  of  thought.  De  Quincey. 

—  se  qua'cious-ly,  adv.  —  se-qua'cious-ness,  n. 

se-quac'i  ty  (se-kwSs'T-ti ),  n.  [L.  serpiacitas.]  Quality  or 
state  of  being  sequacious  ;  sequaciousness, 
se'quel  (se'kwel),  n.  [L.  sequela,  fr.  sequi  to  follow  :  cf. 
F.  sequelle  a  following.  See  sue  to  follow.]  1.  That  which 
follows;  a  succeeding  part ;  continuation. 

Gather  the  sequel  by  that  went  before.  Shak. 

2.  Hence,  consequence;  event;  effect;  result;  as,  let 
the  sun  cease,  fail,  or  swerve,  and  the  sequel  w  ould  be  ruin. 

3.  Conclusion  ;  inference.  Rare. 

4.  In  Obs.  senses :  a  Sequence ;  succession  ;  order,  b 
Those  who  come  after  ;  posterity.  C  A  body  of  followers; 
a  following,  d  One  in  an  inferior  position  ;  an  underling. 

5.  pi.  Scots  Law.  In  thirlage,  the  allowances  of  meal  or 
other  small  perquisite  made  to  the  servants  of  the  domi¬ 
nant  mill  for  actual  or  nominal  services  in  grinding. 

se-que'la  (se-kwe'la),  n. ;  pi.  sequel.®  (-le).  [L.,  a  fol¬ 

lower,  a  result,  fr.  sequi  to  follow.]  One  that  follows. 
Specif.  :  a  An  adherent,  or  a  band  or  sect  of  adherents. 

“  Coleridge  and  his  secpiela.^  G.  P.  Marsh,  b  An  infer¬ 
ence  ;  conclusion  ;  suggested  thought,  c  Med.  A  disease 
or  morbid  condition  left  as  the  result  of  a  disease, 
se'quence  (se'kwgns),  n.  [F.  sequence ,  L.  sequentia ,  fr. 
sequens.  See  sequent.]  1.  State  of  being  sequent ;  a  fol¬ 
lowing  or  coming  after  ;  succession.  Bacon. 

2.  That  which  follows  or  succeeds  as  an  effect ;  result. 

The  inevitable  sequences  of  sin  and  punishment  Bp  Hall 

3.  The  order  in  which  events  are  connected  or  related  in 
time;  simple  succession;  esp.,  the  connection  of  antece¬ 
dent  and  consequent  in  a  temporal  series,  apart  from  any 
causal  necessity  ;  as,  the  reactions  of  chemical  agents  may 
be  conceived  as  merely  invariable  sequences. 

4  Music.  A  succession  of  repeated  harmonic  or  melodic 
phrases  rising  or  falling  usually  by  the  regular  diatonic  de¬ 
grees  in  the  same  scale.  Cf.  rosalia.  An  eract  or  chro¬ 
matic  sequence  is  repeated  precisely,  interval  for  interval ; 
a  diatonic  sequence  uses  only  the  tones  of  the  key. 

5.  R.C.  Ch.  A  hymn  or  rhythm  introduced  in  the  Mass  on 
some  occasions,  as  certain  festival  days,  and  sung  after  the 
epistle  and  gradual,  whence  the  name  ;  —  called  also  a 
prose ,  because  not  in  any  regular  meter. 

6.  Math.  A  succession  (determined  by  law)  of  elements 
unconnected  by  algebraic  signs. 

7.  Card  Playing,  a  Three  or  more  cards  of  the  same  suit 
in  immediately  consecutive  order  of  value,  as  knave,  ten, 
nine,  and  eight,  b  Poker.  =  straight. 

Syn.  —  See  succession. 

sequence  of  tenBea,  Gram.,  the  rule  or  practice  governing 
the  choice  of  tenses  in  a  subordinate  clause  relatively  to 
the  principal  clause,  as  that  “principal  tenses  depend  upon 
principal  tenses ;  historical  upon  historical  (see  historic, 
a.,  3) ;  ”  as  in,  I  think  it  is  here  ;  he  thought  it  was  here, 
se'quent  (se'kwgnt),  a.  [L.  sequens,  - entis ,  p.  pr.  of  sequi 
to  follow.  See  sue  to  follow.]  1.  Following  ;  succeeding. 
What  to  this  was  sequent 

Thou  knowest  already.  Shak. 

2.  Following  as  an  effect  ;  consequent, 
se'quent,  n.  1.  A  follower.  Obs.  <&  R.  Shak. 

2 .  That  which  follows  in  a  regular  order,  series,  or  the  like ; 
esp.,  that  which  follows  as  a  result ;  a  sequence  or  sequel, 
se-quen'tial  (se-kwgn'shal),  a.  Succeeding  or  following 


Bep'ti-cal  (sGp'tY-krtl),  a.  Sep¬ 
tic.  —  Bep'ti-cal-ly,  adv. 
sep  ti-ce'mi  a  var.  of  septi- 
<  1  \ii  \.  —  sep'ti-ce'mic,  a. 
3ep-tic'i-ty  (s  5  p-t  Y  s'Y-t  Y),  n. 
|  See  2d  nkptic.J  Tendency  to 
putrefaction  :  septic  quality. 
Bep^i-co-py-ae'mi-a^  or  -py-e'- 
mi-a  (8gp'tT-k5-pT-e'mY-a),  n. 
(NL.]  Med.  Pyaemia  combined 
with  septicaemia.  -  sep  ti-co-py- 
ae'mic.  or  -py-e'mic  i-e'mYk ),  a. 
sep-tier' (s?-tya '),n.  =setier. 
See  M  K  hSURE. 

sep  ti-fa'ri-ouB  (sf  p/tY-fa/,rY-i7s  ; 
115),  a.  [L.  septifariam  seven¬ 
fold. J  Turned  in  seven  ways, 
sep-tif'er-ous  (sCp-tYf'fr-ws),  a. 
[septum  4  -ferous.]  Bearing 
septa  ;  septate. 

Bep-tif'er-ous,  a.  (Gr.  otjttto'? 
putrefied  4  -ferous.]  Convey¬ 
ing  putrid  poison. _ 

sep-tlf'lu-ouB  (-loo-us),  a.  = 
SEPTEM  FLUOUS. 

Bep'ti-fo'li-ous  (sgp't  f-fo'lY-vs), 
a.  Bot.  Having  seven  leaves.  R. 
sep'ti-fonn  (s5  p'tY-f  6r  m).  a. 
{septum  +  -form.]  Resembling 


a  septum.  [Sevenfold  ] 

sep'ti  form.  a.  [L.  srptrfonnis.] | 
sep'ti-lat'er-al,  n.  Seven-sided, 
sep'tile  (sPp'tYl;  -til;  see  -ile), 
a.  Relating  to  septn. 
sep'ti-mal  (-tY-m d  1),  a.  [L. 
Septimus  seventh.]  Pert,  to,  or 
characterized  by,  seven, 
sep  ti-ma-na'ri  an  (-nui-na'rY- 
r/n  ;  115),  n.  (LL. septimanarius, 
fr.  L  septimana  11  week.]  In  a 
monastery,  a  monk  who  served 
in  certain  capacities  for  a  week, 
sep  ti-ma'ri  an  (-m  il'r  Y-4  n  ; 
115),  n.  =  SEPTIMAN ASIAN. 
8ep-tin'su  lar  (8?p-tYn'sfl-ldr), 
a.  Consisting  of  seven  islands. 
Rare.  (seven  syllables.  I 

sep'ti-syTla  ble.  n.  A  word  of  | 
sep  ti  va'lent  (sfp'tY-va'l^nt ; 
s5p-tTv'd-l^nt),  a.  [septi-  + 
L.  valens ,  p.  pr.  See  valence.] 
Chem.  =  hkptaI). 
sep  to-cos'ta  ( sep/to-k5s'td),  n. 
[NL.  See  septum;  costa.] 
Zool.  An  external  costa  on  the 
calyx  of  a  coral,  marking  the  po¬ 
sition  of,  or  continuing,  a  radial 
septum. 

sep-to'ic  (s  8  p-t  firY  k),  a.  [L. 


septem  seven.]  Heptoic.  Rare. 
sep  to-na'sal  (sPp'tC-na'zdl),  a. 
Zool.  Pert,  to  the  nasal  septum. 
Sep-to'ri-a  (sgp-to'rY-d  ;  201),  n. 
[NL.,  fr  L.  septum.  See  sep¬ 
tum  1  Bot.  A  genus  of  hypho- 
mycetous  parasitic  fungi,  which 
produce  certain  leaf-spot  diseas¬ 
es  on  cultivated  plants, 
sep'tre.  scepter. 
sep  tu  a-ge8'i-mal  (se  p'tjj-d- 
jgs'l-mdi),  a.  Consisting  of 
seventy  days,  years,  etc.  ;  reck¬ 
oned  by  seventies, 
sep'tu-a-ry  (sSp'tfi-lt-rY),  n.  [L. 
septem  seven.]  Something  com¬ 
posed  of  seven  :  a  week.  Obs. 
sep'fcu-late  (-lat),  a.  [See  sep¬ 
tulum.  J  Bot.  Having  imper¬ 
fect  or  spurious  septa, 
sep'tu-lum  (-ltim).  n.  ;pl.  -tula 
(-Id).  [NL.,  dim.  of  L .septum 
septum.]  A  small  septum, 
sep  tun'eial  (sep-thn'shcll),  a. 
[L.  septunx ,  - uncis ,  lit.,  seven 
twellths.1  Of  or  pert,  to  seven 
ounces.  R.  [Music.  A  septet. I 
sep'tu-or  (sSp'^O-Qr),  n.  [F.]| 
sep 'tu-plet  (-tfl-piet),N .  [Dim.fr. 
septuple.]  Music.  A  eeptimole. 


septure  *(•  scepter.  [5p.| 
sep'ul-cherd.  Sepulchered.  R.\ 
se-pul'chral-ize,  v.  t.  See  -ize. 
8e-pul'chrize.  r.  t  To  cover  as 
a  sepulcher.  Obs. 
sep'u-llze,  v  t.  [L.  sepelire.  se- 
pultvm,  to  bury  ]  To  bury.  Obs. 
8e-pult',  v.  i .  To  bury.  Obs . 
8e-pul'tur-al  (sf'-pQl'fhr-dl),  a. 
Of  or  port,  to  sepulture  or  burial, 
sep'ul-ture  (sSp'tfl-tnr  ;  c/  the 
n.).v.t.  Tobury.  Rare. 
seq.  Abbr.  Sequentes,  or  6e- 
quentia  (L.,  the  following). 
seauacieB,  n.  pi.  [L.  sequaces  ] 
Followers.  Obs, 
Se'quan(se'kwdn;  Bek'wdnba. 
Of  or  pert,  to  the  river  Seine  (L. 
Sequana). 

Seq'ua-nl  (s  5  k'w  d-n  T),  n ,  pL 
[L.(  A  tribe  of  ancient  Gaul, 
probably  Celts,  dwelling  about 
the  sources  of  the  Seine. 
Be-quen'ci-a-ry,  n.  [L.  sequen- 
tiarius.]  Eccl.  A  hook  or  codex 
of  liturgical  sequences.  Obs. 
Be'quen-cy  (se'kwen-sY),  n-  = 
SEQUENCE.  1. 

||  se-quen'tl-a  (sf-kw?n'shY-d). 
n.  [L.]  Music.  =  sequence,  4 


food,  fobt ;  out,  oil ;  chair  ;  go  ;  sing,  iqk  ;  %feen,  thin;  nature,  verdure  (250) ;  k  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144) ;  boN  ;  yet ;  zh  =  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Guide. 

Full  explanations  of  Abbreviations,  Signs,  etc.,  I  in  mediately  precede  the  Vocabulary. 
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in  order  or  as  a  result.  —  se-quenti-al'I-ty  (sfc-kwSn'shT- 
Xl'Y-tY),  n.  —  se  quen'tial-ly,  adv. 

se-ques'ter  (se-kwgs'ter),  v.  t.  ;  se-qdes'tered  (-terd) ;  se- 
ques'tbr-ing.  [F.  sequestrer,  L.  sequestrate  to  give  up  for  , 
safe  keeping,  from  sequester  a  depositary  or  trustee  iu 
whose  hands  the  thing  contested  was  placed  until  the  dis¬ 
pute  was  settled,  fr.  sequi  to  follow.  See  sue  ;  cf.  seques¬ 
trate.]  1.  Law.  To  separate  from  the  owner  for  a  time  ; 
to  take  or  remove  from  the  possession  of  one  or  more  parties 
to  a  controversy  and  put  into  the  possession  of  an  indiffer¬ 
ent  person  ;  specif.  :  a  To  seize  or  take  possession  of,  as 
property  belonging  to  another,  and  hold  it  till  the  profits 
have  paid  the  demand  for  which  it  is  taken,  or  till  the 
owner  has  performed  the  decree  of  court,  or  clears  himself 
of  contempt,  b  Inter nat.  Law.  To  confiscate  or  seize  and 
appropriate  under  the  right  of  preemption. 

2.  To  cause  (one)  to  have  his  property  sequestered. 

3.  To  cause  to  retire  or  withdraw  into  obscurity ;  to  se¬ 
clude  ;  withdraw  ;  — often  used  reflexively. 

When  men  most  sequester  themselves  iron)  action.  Hooker. 

4.  To  set  apart ;  to  put  aside  ;  to  remove  ;  separate. 

1  had  wholly  sequestered  my  civil  affairs  Bacon. 

se-ques'ter,  v.  i.  1.  To  withdraw  ;  to  retire.  Obs. 

2.  Civil  Eccl.  Law.  To  renounce  or  disclaim  (as  a 
widow  may)  having  anything  to  do  with  or  intermeddling 
with  the  estate  of  her  deceased  husband. 

se-ques'ter,  n.  1.  Sequestration  ;  separation.  Rare. 

2.  Rom.  &  Civil  Law.  A  depositary  of  property  pending 
the  settlement  of  a  dispute  as  to  its  ownership;  later,  also, 
a  mediator ;  umpire ;  referee. 

3.  Med.  =  sequestrum. 

se  ques'tered  (-terd),jD.  a.  Withdrawn  ;  separated  (from 
others);  specif.  :  a  Retired  ;  secluded. 

Along  the  cool,  sequestered  vale  of  life.  Gray 

b  Being  or  left  alone  or  solitary  ;  isolated.  “  A  poor  se¬ 
quester'd  stag.”  Shak.  c  Withdrawn  from  business  or 
professional  life  ;  retired.  Obs  or  R. 

Syn.  —  Secluded,  retired,  private. 

se-ques'trate  (-trat),  v.  t. ;  se-ques'trat-ed  (-trat-Sd) ;  se- 
ques'trat-ing  (-trat-Tng).  [L.  sequestratus,  p.  p.  of  se¬ 
questrate.  See  sequester.]  1.  To  sequester;  to  seize, 
appropriate,  or  set  apart,  by  sequestration. 

2.  To  separate  ;  keep  apart ;  put  away.  Obs. 

se  ques  tra'tlon  (se  kwgs-tra'shMn  ;  sSk'wSs- ;  277),  n.  [L. 
sequestratio :  cf.  F.  sequestration.]  1.  Act  of  separating, 
or  state  of  being  separated ;  specif.  :  a  Separation  ;  dis¬ 
junction  ;  a  putting  or  setting  aside,  b  A  withdrawing  ; 
retirement ;  seclusion,  as  from  society.  Shak. 

2.  Law.  The  separation  or  removal  of  property  from  the 
person  in  possession  of  it,  esp.  pending  some  further  action 
or  proceeding  affecting  it,  as  in  order  that  the  property  or 
the  proceeds  thereof  may  be  dealt  with 
as  a  court  or  other  competent  authority 
may  direct.  Specif.  :  Internat.  Law. 

The  seizure  of  the  property  of  an  in¬ 
dividual  for  the  use  of  the  state  ;  esp., 
the  seizure,  by  a  belligerent  power,  of 
debts  due  from  its  subjects  to  the  en¬ 
emy  or  of  property  subject  to  the 
right  of  preemption, 
se'ques-tra  tor  (se'kwgs-tra'ter ;  sSk'- 
wgs-),  n.  [Cf.  L.  sequestrator  one  that 
hinders.]  Law.  One  who  is  appointed 
to  receive  property  in  sequestration. 

se'ques  trot'o  my  (  tr5t'o-mT),  n.  [se¬ 
questrum  -f-  -tomy .]  Surg.  Excision  of 
a  sequestrum. 

se-ques'trum  (se-kwSs'tr«m),  n. ;  pi. 

-tra  (-tra).  [NL.  See  sequester.]  Med. 

A  portion  of  dead  bone  which  becomes 
separated  from  the  sound  portion,  as 
in  necrosis. 

se'quln  (se'kwYn  ;  sSk'Tn),  n.  Also  che¬ 
quing  zequin ,  etc.  [F.  sequin ,  It.  zec- 
chino ,  fr.  zecca  the  mint,  fr.  Ar.  sek- 
kah ,  sikkah ,  a  die,  a  stamp.  Cf.  zecchin, 
sicca  a  seal.]  1.  A  gold  coin  of  Italy 
and  Turkey.  It  was  first  struck  at 
Venice  about  the  end  of  the  13th  cen¬ 
tury,  afterward  in  the  other  Italian  cit¬ 
ies,  and  was  introduced  into  Turkey. 

The  different  kinds  vary  somewhat  in 
value,  approximating  $2.25  or  9s.  3d. 

2.  A  metal  disk  or  spangle  used  for  or¬ 
namentation  in  costume,  drapery,  etc. 

Se-quol'a  (se-kwoi'd),  n.  [NL.,  in 
honor  of  Sequoyah ,  who  invented  the 
Cherokee  alphabet.]  Rot.  A  genus  of 
pinaceous  trees,  consisting  of  two  spe¬ 
cies,  S.  Washington! ana ,  the  “  big  tree  ”  Sequoia  (S.  washing- 
of  California,  and  S.  sempervirens ,  the  tomana). 
redwood,  both  of  which  attain  an  immense  height.  They 


are  distinguished  by  the  acute,  decurreut  leaves  and  small 
oval  cones  with  persistent  w  oody  scales.  Also  [/.  c.J,  a  tree 
of  this  genus.  See  redwood,  3. 

ser  (ser;  sar),  n.  Also  seer.  [Hind,  ser.]  A  weight  of 
India,  varying  from  about  eight  ounces  to  over  three 
pounds.  It  is  usually  the  fortieth  part  of  a  maund .  The 
government  ser  contains  80  tolas  of  180  grains  =  14,400 
grains  (2.057  lbs.  or  0.933  kg.). 

II  sdrac'  (sa'rak'),  n.  [F.  (in  the  Alps),  orig.,  a  kind  of 
solid  cheese.]  A  pinnacle  of  ice  among  the  crevasses  of  a 
glacier ;  also,  one  of  the  blocks  into  which  a  glacier  breaks 
on  a  steep  grade 

se-ragl'io  (se-rSl'yo  ;  s6-ral'yo),  n.  ;  pi.  It.  seragli  (-ye)  ; 
E.  seraglios  (-yoz).  [It.  serraglio ,  orig.,  an  inclosure  of 
palisades,  afterwards  also,  a  palace,  seraglio  (by  confusion 
with  Per.  stray  a  palace,  an  entirely  different  word),  fr. 
serrare  to  shut,  fr.  LL.  serra  a  bar  for  fastening  doors,  L. 
sera.  Cf.  serry.]  1.  An  inclosure  ;  a  place  of  separation 
or  segregation.  Obs. 

2.  [can.]  The  former  chfef  or  official  palace  of  the  sultan 
of  Turkey  at  Constantinople.  It  consists  of  a  large  group 
of  buildings  in  two  inclosures,  and  contains  the  sultan’s 
former  official  residence,  quarters  for  his  officers  and  de¬ 
pendents,  his  harem,  the  government  offices,  the  divan, 
etc.  Also  [/.  c.J,  any  residence  of  the  sultan. 

3.  Hence,  a  harem  ;  a  place  for  keeping  wives  or  concu¬ 
bines  ;  —  sometimes,  loosely,  a  place  of  licentious  pleasure. 

se-ra'i(sS-ra'e;  -rl'),  n.  [Per.  sar  ay  ,ser  ay,  a  palace,  a  house, 
an  inn.  Cf.  caravansary.]  1.  In  the  East,  a  place  for  the 
accommodation  of  travelers  ;  a  caravansary,  or  rest  house. 
2.  A  seraglio,  or  harem. 

86-ra'pe  (sS-ra'pa),  n.  [Amer.  Sp.  sarape."]  A  blanket  or 
shawl  worn  as  an  outer  garment  by  Spanish  Americans. 
Sera-pe'um  (sgr'd-pe'ihn),  Ser'a-pe'ium  (-pe'y&m),  n.  [L. 
Serapeum ,  fr.  Gr.  'S.epaireiov,  2apa7reiop.l  A  temple  of  Se- 
rapis,  as  that  at  Alexandria  or  that  near  Memphis,  Egypt, 
ser'aph  (sgr'df ),n.;pl.  E.  -APHs(-afs),Heb.  -aphim  (-d-fYm). 
[Heb.  seraphim ,  pi.]  1.  One  of  an  order  of  celestial  beings, 
conceived  as  fiery  and  purifying  ministers  of  Jehovah.  In 
Isaiah  vi.  2  they  are  described  as  having  three  pairs  of 
wings,  in  later  lore  they  are  represented  as  constituting  one 
of  the  angelic  orders.  See  angel,  1,  and  cherub,  3. 

2  Hence,  a  representation  of  a  seraph,  often  in  red  as  sym¬ 
bolizing  sacred  ardor.  Specif. :  Her.  A  child’s  head  be¬ 
tween  three  pairs  of  wings  (as  in  the  Illust.).. 

Syn.  —  See  cherub. 

se  raph'ic  (se-rXl'Yk)  )  a.  [Cf.  F.  sera- 
se  raph'i-cal  (-Y-kdl)  )  phique.']  Of,  per¬ 
taining  to,  or  befitting,  a  seraph  ;  angelic  ; 
sublime  ;  pure  ;  refined.  “  Seraphic  arms 
and  trophies.”  Milton. — se-raph'i-cal-ly, 
adv.  —  se  raph'i-cal-ness,  n. 

Seraphic  Doctor  [L.  Doctor  Seraphicus\,St. 

Bonaveutura  (1221-74) ;  — so  called  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  religious  fervor  of  his  style.  seraph, 
ser'a  phim  (s&r'a-fYui),  n.  The  Hebrew'  plural  of  seraph  ; 

■ —  sometimes  erroneously  used  as  a  sing,  with  pi.  Sera¬ 
phims ,  as  in  the  King  James  Bible,  Is.  vi.  2,  6.  Cf.  cherub. 
ser'a-phine  (sgr'd-fen),  n.  [From  seraph.]  Music.  An 
obsolete  English  keyboard  reed  instrument.  See  melodeon. 
Se  ra'pls  (se-ra'pYs),  n.  [L.,  fr.  Gr.  2dpa? rt?,  2,cpani<>.  Cf. 
Apis.  ]  Mythol.  An  Egyptian  deity.  See  Apis.  —  Se-rap'ic 
(-rXp'Yk;  -ra'pik),  a. 

ser'as-kier'  (sSr'ds-ker' ;  se-rXs'ker),  n.  [Turk.,  fr.  Per. 
ser  head,  chief  -J-  Ar.  ’ asker  an  army :  cf.  F.  serasquier , 
skraskier.~\  A  commander  of  land  forces  in  the  Turkish 
empire  ;  esp.,  the  commander  in  chief  or  minister  of  w  ar. 
Serb  (sQrb),  n.  [Servian  Srp ,  Srb.~\  A  member  of  a  Slavic 
tribe  settled  at  the  invitation  of  the  Emperor  Heraclius 
in  the  Roman  province  of  Moesia,  in  what  is  now  Serbia ; 
hence,  a  Serbian.  Also,  the  Serbian  language.  —  a.  Serbian. 
Ser'bi-an  (sGr'bY-dn),  a.  Of  or  pert,  to  Serbia,  or  Servia, 
or  its  people;  Servian.  —  n.  An  inhabitant  of  Serbia. 

The  form  ^Serbian  is  now  preferred. 

Ser-bo'ni-an  (ser-bo'nY-dn),  a.  [Gr.  Sep/Swui?,  2ip/3wpi'$f 
Sep/hotis  i]  \ipvrj,  the  Serbonian  marsh  or  lake:  cf.  L.  Sir - 
bonis  locus. ]  Of  or  pert.  to  Lake  Serbonis  (Milton’s  Serbo¬ 
nian  Bog),  aformerlake  and  marsh  (now' dry)  in  Egypt  near 
the  coast,  east  of  the  Suez  Canal.  Herodotus  relates  that 
whole  armies  w  ere  engulfed  in  it.  Hence,  used  allusively, 
ser'dab  (sffr'dXb;  ser-dab'),  n.  [Ar.  sirdab  ice  cellar,  fr. 
Per.  sard  cold  -f-  db  water.]  Archw.ol.  A  narrow  chamber  of 
the  mastaba  —  either  concealed,  or  accessible  only  by  a  nar¬ 
row  passage  —  in  which  w'as  kept  a  statue  of  the  deceased, 
sere  (ser),  a.  Dry  ;  withered.  Var.'  of  sear. 
sere,  a.  [Cf.  Icel.  ser  to  one’s  self,  dat.  prou.]  Obs. 

1.  Several ;  many.  Cursor  Mundi. 

2.  Separate;  different;  also,  various;  diverse. 

II  se  rein'  (se-rXN'),  n.  [F.  Cf.  serenade,  7?.]  Meteorol. 
A  mist,  or  very  fine  rain,  which  sometimes  falls  from  a  clear 
sky  a  few  moments  after  sunset  Cf.  1st  serene. 
ser'e-nade'  (sSr'e-nad'),  n.  [F.  serenade,  It.  serenata ,  prob. 
fr.  L.  serenus  serene  (cf.  serene),  misunderstood  as  a  de¬ 


rivative  fr.  L.  serus  late.  Cf.  soiree.]  Music,  a  Music 
as  sung  or  played  in  the  open  air  at  uight,  esp.  for  gallantry, 
under  the  w  indows  of  ladies,  b  A  piece  of  music  suitable 
for  such  performance,  c  A  serenata. 
ser'e-nade'  (sSr'e-nad'),  v.  t.  &i.;  -nad'ed  (-nad'gd);  -nad'- 
ing  (-nad'Tng).  To  entertain  with  or  perform  a  serenade, 
ser'e-na'ta  (sSr'g-ua'td),  n.  [It.  See  serenade.]  a  A 
cantata  of  a  pastoral  or  dramatic  character  ;  a  secular  ode, 
etc.  ;  —  so  called  by  Handel  and  his  Italian  contempora¬ 
ries.  b  An  orchestral  composition,  in  several  movements, 
midway  between  the  suite  of  an  earlier  period  and  the 
modern  symphony  ;  — so  called  by  Mozart  and  others, 
se  rene'  (se-ren';  s6r'en),  n.  [F.  serein,  OF.  serain.  See 
serein.]  The  cool  or  damp  of  evening  air  ;  serein.  Obs. 
se  rene'  (se-ren';  formerly  also  accented  se'rene),  a.  [L. 
serenus ;  cf.  serescere  to  grow'  dry,  Gr.  £qpo?  dry,  Skr. 
ksharas  burning,  biting.]  1.  Bright;  clear;  unobscured; 
as,  a  serene  sky. 

The  moon  serene  in  glory  mounts  the  sky  rope. 

2.  Calm  ;  placid  ;  undisturbed  ;  unruffled  ;  as,  a  serene 
aspect ;  a  serene  soul.  Milton. 

I11  several  countries  of  Europe,  Serene  is  given  as  a 
title  to  princes  and  certain  members  of  their  families  ;  as. 
His  Serene  Highness.  Cf.  Serenity. 

Syn.  —  See  calm. 

se  rene',  n.  1.  Clearness;  a  serene  expanse.  Southey. 

2.  Serenity;  tranquillity;  calmness.  Rare.  Young. 
se  rene',  v.  t. ;  se-rened'  (-rend') ;  se-ren'ing  (-ren'Yng). 
[L.  serenare.']  1.  To  make  serene. 

2.  To  clarify  ;  as,  to  serene  a  liquor.  Rare. 
se-ren'i-ty  (se-r8n'Y-tY),  n.  [L.  serenitas :  cf.  F.  sSrSnitS.] 

1.  Quality  or  state  of  being  serene  ;  clearness  and  calm¬ 
ness  ;  quietness ;  peace  ;  as,  the  serenity  of  the  sky. 

2.  Calmness  of  mind;  evenness  of  temper;  undisturbed 
state  ;  coolness ;  composure. 

I  cannot  see  how  any  men  should  ever  transgress  those  moral 
rules  with  confidence  and  serenity  . 

Serenity  is  given  as  a  title  to  certain  of  the  members 
of  some  princely  families  in  Europe  ;  as,  Your  Serenity. 
Ser  e-no'a  (sSr'e-no'd  ;  se-re'no-d),  n.  [NL.,  after  Dr. 
Sereno  Watson,  American  botanist.]  Rot.  A  genus  of 
palms  consisting  of  a  single  species,  the  saw  palmetto  ( S . 
serrulata)  of  the  southern  United  States, 
serf  (stirf),  n.  [F.,  fr.  L.  servus  servant,  slave  ;  akin  to 
serrare  to  protect,  preserve,  observe,  and  perh.  orig.,  a 
man  under  one’s  protection.  Cf.  serve,  v.  L]  A  slave, 
as  the  Anglo-Saxon  tlieow,  the  lowest  of  the  classes  of 
persons  mentioned  in  Domesday  Book,  ranking  below  the 
cotarii,  or  cotters.  Hence,  later  and  now  usually,  a  person 
belonging  to  any  of  various  grades  of  persons,  esp.  in  differ¬ 
ent  feudal  systems,  bound,  or  adscript,  to  the  soil  and 
more  or  less  subject  to  the  will  of  the  owner  of  the  soil, 
as  the  English  villein  of  the  12th  or  13th  century  or  (except 
in  cases  of  unlawful  reduction  to  slavery)  the  Russian 
serfs.  In  England,  with  the  gradual  merging  of  the  slave 
class  and  the  lowest  peasant  classes  (cf.  cotter,  2,  villein), 
serf  came  to  be  synonymous  with  villein ,  and  has  been 
much  used  to  designate  similar  classes  in  other  countries. 
Syn.  —  Serf,  slave,  thrall.  Serf  denotes,  strictly,  one 
who  is  attached  to  tlie  soil  and  sold  with  it  into  the  service 
of  any  and  every  purchaser ;  a  slave  is  the  absolute  prop¬ 
erty  of  his  master,  and  may  be  sold  at  will ;  thrall  is  now 
chiefly  poetical  or  elevated  for  slave.  Slave  and  thrall 
are  often  used  in  fig.  senses.  See  servitude. 
serf 'age  (sffr'faj),  serf'dom  (sfirf'dwm),  n.  State,  quality, 
or  fact  of  being  a  serf. 

serge  (sGrj),  n.  [F.  serge,  surge ,  orig.,  a  silken  stuff,  fr. 
L.  sericafi.  or  neut.  pi.  of  serious  silken.  See  sericeous, 
silk.]  a  A  twilled  woolen  fabric,  much  used  as  material 
for  clothing  for  both  sexes,  b  A  twilled  silk  fining  material, 
ser'gean-cy  (sar'jgn-sT),  n. ;  pi.  -cies  (-sTz).  Also  ser'- 
Jean-cy.  Office  or  function  of  a  sergeant, 
ser'geant,  ser'jeant  (-jeut),  n.  In  England  Serjeant  is  pre¬ 
ferred  as  naming  a  lawyer,  otherwise  setgeant.  [F.  sergent , 
fr.  L.  serviens ,  - entis ,  p.  pr.  of  service  to  serve.  See  serve  ; 
cf.  servant.]  1.  O.  Eng.  Feudal  Law.  Any  tenant  holding 
by  sergeanty,  esp.  one  holding  of  the  king,  as  the  king’s 
chamberlain,  the  king’s  surgeon,  etc. ;  hence,  specif  :  a  An 
esquire  or  personal  attendant  upon  a  soldier  on  the  field 
of  war.  b  One  who  acted  for  the  king  in  assisting  him  in 
the  hearing  and  deciding  of  cases  in  his  courts  ;  a  sergeant 
at  law.  c  =  sergeant  at  arms  a- 

2.  =  sergeant  at  arms  b. 

3.  Mil.  In  a  company,  battery,  or  troop  in  the  army  or 
marine  corps,  a  noncommissioned  officer  next  in  rank  above 
a  corporal,  whose  duty  is  to  instruct  recruits  indiscipline, 
to  form  the  ranks,  to  command  detachments  in  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  commissioned  officers,  etc.  In  the  United  States 
service,  besides  the  sergeants  belonging  to  the  companies, 
formerly  there  were,  in  each  regiment,  a  sergeant  major,  the 
chief  noncommissioned  officer  ;  a  quartermaster  sergeant, 
assisting  the  quartermaster ;  a  color  sergeant,  carrying 
the  colors ;  and  a  commissary  sergeant,  assisting  in  the  care 


se-quest'  (sf-kwgst'),  n  Se¬ 
questration;  seclusion.  Poetic. 
se-quest',  r.  1.  To  sequester 
Ob*.  I  Ref.  iS/juJ 

Be-ques'terd.  Sequestered.] 
se-ques'tra-ble  ( s  P-k  w  2  s't  r  d- 
b’l),  a.  See -ami. e. 

8e-ques'tral  (-trrtl),  a.  Med.  Of 
or  pert,  to  a  sequestrum, 
se-ques'trate.  a.  Sequestered  ; 
sequestrated.  Obs. 

||  se  queB-tra'ti-o  ( s5k'wg&-tra'- 
shT-5),71.  (L.J  Law  =  SEQUES¬ 
TRATION,  2. 

Be'ques-tra'trix  (se'kwPs-tra'- 
trlks  ;  sf'k'wSs-),  ti. ;  pi.  -tra- 
trices  (st-k  wts'tr.l-trT'se  z). 

Fern,  of  SEQUESTRATOR 

sequestree.  u.  Sequestrator.  Obs 
(|  Be'qui-tur  (sPk'wT-tQr),  n.  [L., 
lit.,  it  follows.)  A  logical  in¬ 
ference  ;  a  natural  sequent. 

||  se  qui-tur'que  pa'trem,  haud 
pas'si-bus  ae'quis  (sPk'wT-tOr'- 
kwe).  L  L-]  And  he  follows  his 
father,  but  not  with  equal  steps. 
Vergil  (.E.,  II  724,  said  of  As- 
canius  following  ^Eneas). 
ser.  +SERE,  SORE.  (of  SERVE.  | 
ser  (sar;  sar)  Scot.  &  dial.  Eng.  | 
ser  (sar),  n.  [It.]  Formerly,  an 
Italian  title  of  courtesy  ;‘  sir  ; 
also,  a  gentleman, 
ser.  Aobr.  Series  ;  sermon, 
se'ra,  n.,  L.  pi.  of  serum. 


Serabite.  +  Sarabaite. 

ser  a-del'la.  Var.  of  serra- 

della. 

ser'af.  Seraph.  Ref.  Sp. 
ser'af-ag'i-o,  n.  [Cf.  miroff.) 
The  agio  of  an  Oriental  money 
changer.  Obs. 
seraffin.  ^  xekafin 
8e-raf'ic.  Seraphic.  Ref.  Sp. 
ser'a-fim.  Seraphim.  Ref.  Sp. 
Se 'rah  (se'ra).  Bib.  [rahi.I 
se-rai'  (sP-ra'P).  Var.  of  su-| 
Se-ra'iah  (sP-ra'yd;  -rl'd).  Rib 
serail,  n.  [F.  sdrail.]  Sera¬ 
glio  :  harem, 
serain  +  serene. 
se  ral-bu'min  (se'rfil-bn'mYn), 

Tl.  Chew.  =  SERUM  ALBUMIN'.— 

se  ral-bu'mi-nous  (-mT-ntfs),  a. 
se-rang'  ( sP-r&ng'),  n.  [Per.  sar- 
kanfj  commander.]  The  boat¬ 
swain  of  a  Lascar  or  Eust  Indian 
crew ;  also,  the  skipper  of  a  small 
native  boat.  Anglo- I/ut. 
serapah.  ^  seeri-aw. 
seraph  +  sheriff,  a  coin, 
se-raph'ic,  n.  An  extremely 
enthusiastic,  fervid,  or  zealous 
person  :  a  zealot.  Obs. 
se-raph'l-cism  (sf-r&f'T-sYz’m). 
n.  Sernphiealness.  Obs. 
se  raph'ic-ness.  n.  State  of  be¬ 
ing  seraphic.  Rare. 
ser'a-phln  (ser'a- fin),  n.  1.  pi. 

\  ar.  of  SERAPHIM. 


2.  Erroneously  (construed  as  a 

Sing.  ).a  seraph.  Obs.  or  Archaic. 
Cf.  cherub 

ser'a-phin.  x  era  fin. 
Bera-phi'na  (s^d-fe'nd),  n. 
[NL.)  =  seraph  ink. 
ser'a-phlns.  Obs.  erroneous  pi. 
of  seraph. 

serapho.  n.  The  serif.  Obs. 

Ser  a-pid'i-an.  a.  Designating 
the  Egyptian  god  Serapis.  Oh* 
se  ras'ker  (sP-rfis'ker).  Var  of 

SERA SKIER.  [SERASRIERAT.  I 

se-ras'ker-ate  (-At).  Vor.  of  I 
ser  as-kler'at  (sSr'VTs-ker'ftt),  n. 
The  central  office  of  the  Turkish 
ministry  of  war.  [seraskier.I 
ser  as-quier'  (-ker').  Var.  of  | 
ser'as-quier'ate  Var  of  seras- 
K!  ER  AT. 

eerauee.  4*  serai. 

Ser'bo-  (sftr'bS-).  =  Servo-. 

serce.  search. 

sercel.  Var.  of  sarcel,  sar- 

CELLE. 

serch.  Obs.  var.  or  ref.  ep.  of 
SEARCH. 

sercht.  Searched.  Ref.  Sp 
ser  cial'  (sPr'sydl'),  n.  [Cf.  F. 
sercial.)  A  kind  of  wine.  See 
Madeira. 
ser'cle  +  circle. 
sercleliche.  a.  [See  circle; 
-ly.)  Circular.  Obs 
sercote.  +  surcoat. 


sercute  4*  circuit. 

serdar.  Var.  of  sirdar. 

8erdyn,  r.  t  [Cf.  AS.  seorSan, 
Icel.  *er<57i.]  To  ravish.  Obs 
sere.  sir,  sire,  soke. 
sere  Var  of  cere  [0&.-*.| 
sere.  n.  IF.  serre.]  Claw;  talon  I 
sere,  tutv.  [Cf.  sere  several.] 
Separately  ;  one  by  one.  Obs. 
sere  (ser),  v.  i.  To  become  6ere. 
Serean  +  Syrian. 

Ser  e-bl'a(ser/P-bI'd).  D.  Bib. 
sere'cloth'  cerecloth. 
Se'red  (se'rPd).  Bib. 
serefe.  +  sheriff. 
serekin.  a.  [Cf.  sere  several  ; 
kin,  kind,  r.)  Different  ;  vari¬ 
ous  ;  diverse.  Obs. 
serelepes.  adv.  [SeesERELEPY.) 
Separately.  Obs. 

Berelepy.  a.  [Cf.  sere  several  ; 
ONLEPY.)  Separate;  distinct; 
different;  diverse;  various.  Obs. 
serely,  adv.  Severally  ;  sepa¬ 
rately  ;  diversely.  Obs. 
serement.  n.  [OF.,  F.  sermcnf.l 
Oath.  Cf.  sacrament.  Obs. 
8eremony.  +  ceremony. 
se-re'na,  n.  =  1st  serene.  Obs. 
Se-re'na  (sP-re'nd),  n.  [L., 
perh.  through  It.  See  Sereno.  j 
Feminine  of  Serenus  or  Sereno » 
See  Sereno;— fern  prop.  name. 
L.  id. ;  It.  Serena  (sft-ri'na). 


ser  e-nad'er  (6£r'e-nad'5r),  n. 

One  who  serenades. 

ser  e-nate'.  serenade. 

Ser  en  dib'  (s  6  r'6  n-d  e  b'),  n. 
[Ar.  Sarandib ;  cf.  Skr  stnihala 
Ceylon,  and  drip  a  island.  Cf. 
Singhalese.)  Ceylon.  Obs 
ser  en-dip'i-ty  (-dtp'T-tY),  w. 
[See  Sekendib.)  The- gift  of 
finding  valuable  or  agreeable 
things  not  sought  lor  ;  —  a  word 
coined  by  Walnole,  in  allusion, 
as  he  says  in  a  letter  of  Jan.  28, 
17.54  (“Letters  of  Horace  Wal¬ 
pole”),  to  a  tale.  “The  Three 
Princes  of  Serendip,”  who  in 
their  travels  were  always  discov¬ 
ering,  by  chance  or  by*  sagacity, 
things  tney  did  not  seek, 
serene.  +  siren. 
se-rene'ly,  adv.  of  serene. 
8e-rene'ness .  w.  See -ness. 
8ere'ness.  Var.  of  searness. 
Bereness.  n.  [From  sf.re  sev¬ 
eral.]  Difference  ;  diversity  ; 
variety.  Obs.  _  Trene.  Obs.  I 
se-ren  'i  fy.  v.  i.  To  become  se-  i 
li  ser  en-is'si  mo  (s5  r'c  n-Y  s'Y- 
mo  ;  It.  sa/re-nes's?-m5),  n.  [It., 
most  serene.)  A  title  of  honor 
given  to  certain  persons  of  royal 
rank  or  to  sovereign  states, 
se-ren'l-tude  (sS-ren'Y-tnd),  n. 
Serenitv.  Obs. 

se-ren'ize  (se-ren'Iz),  v.  t.  To 


|  make  serene  ;  hence,  to  make 
j  bright  ;  to  make  illustrious. 

Se-re'no  (-rS'nd),  Se-re'nus 
!  (-m/s),H  [L.  Serenus;  cf.  serenus 
serene,  and  It.  sereno.]  Masc. 
prop.  name.  L.  Serenus.  — Fern. 
Serena. 

H  se-re'no  (sfl-r  a'n  5),  a.  [Sp.J 
Serene.  —  n. ;  pi  -nos  (-nos)  A 
night  watchman, 
se-re'nous.  a.  IL.FerenMF]  Se¬ 
rene.  Obs. 

Se-rer'  (sf-rSr'),  n.  A  Negro  of 
a  tribe  dwelling  about  Cape 
Verde  They  are  the  tallest  Ne¬ 
gro  race,  many  over  six  feet  four 
inches,  and  are  of  proportional 
physique  and  strength 
Se'res  (se'rez ),  n.  pi  [L.,  Gr. 
Srjpec.)  See  Seric. 

Se-re'ser  (ef-re's?r).  D.  Bib. 
serety,  n.  (Cf.  sere  various] 
Variety.  Obs. 
serewe.  sorrow. 
serf,  f  serve 

serf'hood  (sOrf'hdbd),  Berf'lsm 
(-Yz’m),  n.  Serfage, 
serfulliche.  +  sorrowfully 
Berg.  Abbr.  Sergeant, 
sergant.  sergeant. 
serge.  +  cierof..  search. 
serge,  v.  t.  To  sift  Obs. 
ser'geant,  v.  i.  To  act  as  ser 
geant.  Obs. 


ale,  senate,  c&re,  ftm,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofa ;  eve,  Svent,  find,  recent,  maker;  ice,  ill;  old,  Sbey,  orb,  Sdd,  s6ft,  connect ;  iise,  unite,  urn,  iip,  circus,  menu  ; 

||  Foreign  Word.  +  Obsolete  \  arlont  of.  -4- combined  with.  =  equals. 


SERGEANT  BAKER 
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SERPENT 


and  distribution  of  the  stores.  Now  there  are,  in  each  regi- 
msnt,  two  sergeants  major,  one  of  whom  is  the  personnel  ser¬ 
geant ;  three  battalion  sergeants  major;  three  regimental 
supply  sergeants,  assisting  t  he  supply  officer  ;  and  two  color 
sergeants,  carrying  the  colors. 

4  An  officer  in  a  police  force,  in  the  United  States  ranking 
next  below  captain  (sometimes  lieutenant),  in  England 
next  below  inspector. 

6,  Short  for  sergeant  fish. 

sergeant,  «!■  serjeant,  at  arms,  a  Eng.  Feudal  Law.  A  tenant 
holding  by  the  sergeanty  of  service  as  an  armed  personal 
attendant  for  protection  of  the  lord  and  enforcement  of  his 
commands  ;  such  an  attendant  upon  the  king,  or  on  the 
king  s  lord  high  steward  in  court,  to  arrest  traitors  and 
other  offenders.  The  title  is  preserved  for  the  two  officers 
who,  nominally  by  allowance  of  the  sovereign, attend  on  the 
houses  of  Parliament  (one  for  each  house)  to  execute  their 
commands,  and  for  the  officer  similarly  attending  on  the 
Court  of  Chancery  Hence  :  b  An  officer  of  any  legislative 
body,  or  of  a  deliberative  or  judicial  assembly,  who  at¬ 
tends  upon  it  to  execute  its  commands  in  preserving  order 
arresting  offenders,  or  the  like.  —  a.  at  law,  Eng.  Law,  a  bar- 
rister  of  the  highest  rank,  answering  to  the  doctor  of  the 
Civil  law,  outranking  king's  counsel  socially,  but  in  pro¬ 
fessional  rank  inferior  to  them.  Sergeants  had  for  cen¬ 
turies  the  exclusive  right  to  be  heard  in  the  Court  of  Com- 
monPleasuntilthat  privilege  was  taken  away,  chiefly  by 
9  lO  Vict.  c.  54  (1846).  Until  the  Judicature  Acts  of  1873, 
they  alone  could  be  justices  of  the  Supreme  Court. 

Sergeant,  or  Serjeant,  Baker  A  brightly  colored  fish 
(Aulopus  purpurissatus)  allied  to  the  Myctophid®  of  the 
Australian  coasts.  It  becomes  about  two  feet  long. 

sergeant,  or  serjeant.  fish  a  A  striped,  pelagic,  some¬ 
what  mackerel-like  fish  (Rarh ycentrnn  canadum ),  of  the 
coasts  of  America  and  the  East  Indies,  b  A  robalo. 


ser'geant-ry,  ser'Jeant  ry  (sar'j^nt-rT),  n.  [OF.  sergen- 
terie ,  serjanterie.  See  sergeant.]  Sergeanty. 
ser'geant  y.  ser'Jeant  y  (-T),  n.  [OF.  sergentie,  serjan- 
tie .]  *  Eng.  Feudal  Law.  Any  of  a  great  variety  of  feudal 
services  of  a  more  or  less  personal  or  menial  (household) 
nature,  by  which  estates  were  held  of  the  king  or  other 
lord  ;  also,  the  tenure  by  which  land  was  so  held,  or  a 
piece  of  land  held  by  such  tenure.  The  tenure  of  ser¬ 
geanty  was  distinct  from  the  knight’s,  or  military,  tenure 
(though  it  might  involve  service  in  war)  and  from  socage 
tenure.  The  nature  of  the  service  varied  greatly  with  dif¬ 
ferent  holdings,  common  forms  being  service  as  the  lord’s 
steward,  marshal,  constable,  chamberlain,  usher,  cook, 
forester,  falconer,  dog  keeper,  messenger,  esquire  or  at¬ 
tendant  in  war,  etc.  Sergeanties  were  early  divided  into 
grand  and  petty,  the  distinction  originally  depending 
on  pecuniary  value,  grand  sergeanty  giving  the  lord  the 
rights  of  wardship  and  marriage.  Later  a  grand  sergeanty 
required  personal  performance  and  not  a  mere  render. 
Finally  in  Littleton’s  time  the  term  sergeanty  was  limited  to 
tenures  of  the  king,  grand  sergeanty  requiring  some  special 
personal  service  to  the  king  (as  the  carrying  of  his  banner, 
his  sword  at  coronation,  serving  as  his  marshal,  or  the  like), 
and  petty  sergeanty  the  rendering  annually  of  some  im¬ 
plement  of  war,  as  a  bow,  arrow,  sword,  flag,  etc. 
se'ri-al  (se'rl-al),  a.  1.  Of,  pert,  to,  consisting  of,  or  ar¬ 
ranged  in,  a  series,  rank,  or  row  ;  appearing  in  successive 
parts  or  numbers  ;  as,  a  serial  work  or  publication. 

2.  Designating  bonds,  notes,  etc.,  in  a  series  of  which  dif¬ 
ferent  parts  are  redeemable  at  different  specified  dates, 
serial  homology,  Biol.,  homology  between  the  segments  or 
metameres  of  the  same  organism.  Owen. 

se'ri-al,  n.  a  A  publication  appearing  in  a  series  or  suc¬ 
cession  of  parts,  b  A  tale,  or  other  writing,  published 
in  successive  numbers  of  a  periodical. 

se'rl-al'i-ty  (-51'T-tT),  n.  Quality  or  state  of  succession  in 
a  series;  sequence.  H.  Spencer. 

se'rl-ate  (se'rl-at),  a.  Arranged  in  a  series  or  succession  ; 
pertaining  to  a  series.  —  se'ri  ate-ly,  adv. 

II  se'ri-a'tim  (a'tTin),  adv.  [NL.]  In  a  series  ;  serially, 
se'ri-a'tion  (-a'slrnn),  n.  Formation,  arrangement,  or  posi¬ 
tion  in  a  series  or  orderly  sequence. 

Ser'ic  (sSr'Tk),  a.  [L  Scrims,  Gr.  Srpoco?.  See  seri¬ 
ceous.]  Of.  or  pert,  to  the  Seres,  a  people  of  eastern  Asia 
mentioned  by  Greeks  and  Romans  as  making  silken  fab¬ 
rics,  now  generally  identified  with  the  Chinese  ;  Serian. 
se-ri'ceous  (se-rTsh'ws),  a.  [L.  sericus  silken,  sericum  Seric 
stuff,  silk,  fr.  Sericus  belonging  to  the  Seres,  Gr.  iyjpes, 
a  people  of  eastern  Asia,  the  modern  Chinese,  celebrated 
for  their  silken  fabrics.  Cf.  silk,  serge  a  woolen  stuff.] 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  silk  ;  consisting  of  silk  ;  silky. 

2.  Bot.  Covered  with  very  soft  silky  hairs  appressed  close¬ 
ly  to  the  surface  ;  as,  a  sericeous  leaf. 

3.  Zool.  Having  a  silklike  or  satiny  luster.  Rare. 


Seriema. 


ser'i-cin  (sSr'T-sTn),  n.  [L.  sericus  silken.]  Physiol. 
Chem.  A  gelatinous  albumoid,  one  of  the  chief  constitu¬ 
ents  of  raw  silk,  extracted  from  this  and  other  similar  fiber 
by  boiling  water;  —  called  also  silk  gelatin ,  silk  glue. 
ser'i-cite  (-sit),  n.  [L.  sericus  silken.]  Min.  A  scaly  va¬ 
riety  of  muscovite  having  a  silky  luster.  It  occurs  in  va¬ 
rious  metamorphic  rocks  (sericite  schist,  sericite  gneiss,  etc.). 

—  ser  l  cit'ic  (-sltak),  a. 

ser  i  cit  i  za'tion  (sSr'T-sTt'T-za'shwn  ;  -I-za'-),n.  [sericite  -f 
-ization.]  Petrog.  The  process  or  state  of  alteration  by 
which  minerals,  esp.  feldspar,  are  converted  into  sericite. 
Ser  l-co-car'pus  (-ko-kar'p&8),?i.  [NL.  ;  Gr.  arjptKo?  silk¬ 
en  -j-  Kapnos  fruit.]  Bot.  A  small  genus  of  asteraceous 
plants  [white-topped  asters)  of  the  eastern  United  States, 
having  corymbose  white-rayed  flower  heads  with  an  ovoid 
involucre,  squamous  bracts,  and  silky  achenes. 
ser'l-culture  (sSr'T-kul'tur),  n.  [See  sericeous  ;  culture  ] 
The  raising  of  silkworms.  —  ser  i-CUl'tur-al  (-kul'^0r-&l), 
a.  —  ser  i  cul'tur-ist  (-tur-Tst),  n. 
ser  i-e'ma  (sSr'T-e'md ;  -a'md),  n.  [Tupi 
siriema.)  A  large,  long-legged,  crested  bird 
( Cariama  cristata)  of  the  campos  of  southern 
Brazil.  It  is  probably  related  to  the 
cranes  and  the  bustards, 
but  has  sometimes  been  in¬ 
cluded  with  the  birds  of 
prey.  It  is  yellowish  gray 
vermiculated  with  dark 
brown  on  the  back 
and  somewhat 
striped  below. 

The  bill  and  legs 
are  red  ;  the  end  of 
the  tail  is  white, 
se'ries  [se'rez ;  se'- 
rt-ez;  277),  n. 
sing.  <£•  pi.  [L.  series,  fr.  serere, 
sertum ,  to  join  or  bind  together ; 
cf.  Gr.  etpeu/  to  fasten,  Skr.  sant 
thread.  Cf.  assert,  desert  a  sol¬ 
itude,  exert,  insert.]  1.  A  num¬ 
ber  of  things  or  events  standing  or  succeeding  in  order, 
and  connected  by  a  like  relation  ;  sequence  ;  order  ;  course  ; 
a  succession  of  things  ;  as,  a  series  of  calamities  or  of  tri¬ 
umphs. 

2.  In  technical  uses :  a  Biol.  A  category  of  classification 
to  which  various  taxonomic  ranks  have  been  assigned  by 
different  authors,  b  Math.  A  succession  of  terms  each  de¬ 
rived  from  one  or  more  of  the  precedingby  a  fixed  law  , 
hence,  any  simply  ordered  class  or  assemblage,  c  Geol. 
A  group  of  formations,  usually  smaller  than  a  system.  See 
geology,  Chart,  d  Elec.  A  mode  of  arranging  the  sepa¬ 
rate  parts  of  a  circuit  by  connecting  them  successively  end 
to  end  to  form  a  single  path  for  the  current ;  —  opposed  to 
parallel.  The  parts  so  arranged  are  said  to  be  in  series,  e 
Coni.  A  parcel  of  rough  diamonds  of  assorted  qualities. 
Syn.  —  See  succession. 

series  dynamo-  Elec,  a  A  series-wound  dynamo,  b  A 
dynamo  running  in  series  with  another  or  others, 
series  motor-  Elec,  a  A  series-wound  motor,  b  A  motor 
capable  of  being  used  in  a  series  circuit, 
series  turns-  Elec.  The  turns  in  a  series  circuit, 
series  Winding.  Elec.  A  winding  ill  which  the  armature 
coil  and  the  field-magnet  coil  are  in  series  with  the  external 
circuit ;  —  opposed  to  shunt  winding.  — se'ries-wound',«. 
ser'if  (s&r'Tf),  n.  [Perh.  fr.  D.  schreej  a  stroke  or  line.] 
Typog.  One  of  the  fine  lines  of  a  letter,  esp.  one  of  the  fine 
cross  strokes  at  the  top  or  bottom.  See  type,  Ilfust. 
ser'i-graph  (sgr'T-graf ),  n.  [L.  sericum  silk  -f-  E.  - graph .] 
An  autographic  device  to  test  the  strength  of  raw  silk, 
ser'in  (sSr'Tn),  n.  [F.  serin."]  A  small  greenish  yellow 
finch  ( Serinus  hortulanus),  closely  related  to  the  canary, 
inhabiting  chiefly  central  and  southern  Europe, 
ser'in  I  (ser'Tn,  -en  ;  se'rlu,  -ren ;  184),  n.  [L.  sericus 
ser'ine  I  silken.]  Chem.  A  whLe  crystalline  substance, 
CH.jOHCH  (NH2)C02H,  obtained  as  a  cleavage  product  of 
sericin,  gelatin,  etc.,  and  also  synthetically.  It  is  an 
amino  derivative  of  hydracrylic  acid,  and  combines  both 
with  acids  and  with  bases. 

se-rln'ga  (se-rTq'gd),  n.  [Pg.  See  syringa.]  a  The  sy- 
ringa.  b  Any  of  several  Brazilian  trees  yielding  caout¬ 
chouc,  esp.  species  of  Hevea  and  Siphonia. 
se  rl-o-com'ic  (se'rl-o-kSin'Tk),  a.  Having  a  mixture  of 
seriousness  and  sport ;  serious  and' comic. 
se'ri-OUS  (se'rT-ws),  a.  [L.  serius :  cf.  F.  serieux,  LL.  se- 
riosus.)  1.  Grave  in  manner  or  disposition  ;  earnest ; 
thoughtful  ;  solemn  ;  not  light,  gay,  or  volatile. 

2.  Being  in  earnest ;  not  jesting  or  deceiving. 

3.  Important ;  weighty  ;  not  trifling  ;  grave. 

The  holy  Scriptures  bring  to  our  ears  the  mo6t  serious  things 
in  the  world.  .  Young. 

4.  Hence,  giving  rise  to  apprehension  ;  attended  with 
danger  ;  as,  a  serious  injury. 

Syn.  —  Grave,  solemn,  sedate,  important.  See  earnest. 

—  se'ri-ous-ly,  adv.  —  se'ri  ous-ness,  n.  


Ser-ja'nl  a  (ser-ja'nt-d),  7i.  [NL.,  after  Philippe  Sergeant 
of  Calais,  French  botanist.]  Bot.  A  large  genus  of  South 
American  sapindaceous  climbing  shrubs  having  compound 
leaves  and  yellow  racemose  flowers,  the  irregular  corolla 
consisting  of  four  petals,  and  the  calyx  of  five  concave  se¬ 
pals.  The  fruit  is  wing-margined.  Some  species  are  nar¬ 
cotic  and  poisonous.^  S.  polyphylla  is  the  basketwood. 
ser-moc'i-na'tion  (ser-mbs^-na'shdn),  n.  [L.  sermocina- 
tio.  See  sermon.]  1.  Sermonizing.  Obs.  or  R.  Peacham. 
2.  A  form  of  prosopopoeia  in  which  the  speaker  answers 
his  own  question  or  remark  immediately, 
ser'mon  (sflr'mwn),  n.  [ME.  sennoun,  sermun,Y.  sermon, 
fr.  L.  sermo,  -onis,  a  speaking,  discourse  ;  peril,  akin  to  E. 
swear,  answer.]  1.  A  discourse  or  address  ;  a  speech  ;  a 
talk  ;  a  writing.  Obs. 

2  Specif.,  a  discourse  delivered  in  public,  usually  by  a 
clergyman,  for  the  purpose  of  religious  instruction,  and 
grounded  on  some  text  or  passage  of  Scripture. 

A  living  sermon  of  the  truths  he  taught.  Dry  den. 

3  Hence,  a  serious  address;  a  lecture  on  one’s  conduct 
or  duty ;  a  homily  ;  —  often  in  a  depreciatory  sense. 

8ermon  on  the  Mount,  the  discourse  of  Christ  recorded  in 
Matt,  v.,  vi.,  and  vii.,  and  Luke  vi.  20-49. 

ser'mon-et'  (JSt/),  n.  Also  ser'mon-ette'.  A  short  sermon, 
ser  mon'lc  (ser-iji5ii'Tk)  /  a.  Like,  or  appropriate  to,  a 
ser-mon'i-cal  (-T-kal)  J  sermon  ;  grave  and  didactic, 
ser'mon-lze  (-iz),  v.  i.  ;  -ized  (-izd) ;  -iz'ing  (-iz'Tng)  1.  To 
compose,  write,  or  deliver,  a  sermon  or  sermons;  to  preach  ; 
esp.,  to  discourse  at  length  didactically  or  dogmatically. 

2.  To  inculcate  rigid  rules  ;  to  lecture  ;  admonish.  Rare. 
ser'mon  ize,  v.  t.  To  preach  or  discourse  to  ;  to  affect  or 
influence  by  means  of  a  sermon  ;  esp.,  to  address  at  length 
in  a  didactic  and  solemn  manner. 

se'ro-  (se'ro-),  ser-.  Combining  form  used  to  indicate  con¬ 
nection  with,  or  relation  to,  serum. 

se-roon'(sg-roon'),  7i.  [Sp.  zurrdn.)  A  bale  or  package,  as 
of  indigo,  covered  with  hide,  or  wood  bound  with  hide, 
se-ro'sa  (se-ro'sa),  w.  [NL.,  fr.  L.  serum  serum.]  Embnjol. 
a  The  false  amnion  See  amnion,  b  A  similar  outer 
membrane  inclosing  the  embryo  of  many  insects  and  other 
Arthropods,  c  Anat.  A  serous  membrane, 
se  ros'i-ty  (se-r5s'T-ti ),  n.  ;pl.  -ties  (-tTz).  [Cf .  F.  serosite. 
See  serous.]  1.  Quality  or  state  of  being  serous. 

2.  Physiol.  A  thin  watery  animal  fluid,  as  synovial  fluid. 
ser'0  tine  (s8r'o-tTn  ;  -tin),  n.  [F.  serotme,  fr.  L.  seroti- 
7ius  that  comes  or  happens  late.]  A  common  European 
brown  bat  ( Eptesicus  serotinus). 

ser'o  tine  (-tin;  -tin),  a.  [Cf.  It.  serotmo.  Cf.  serotinous.] 
Late  in  the  day  or  season  ;  tardy ;  late.  Rare.  Lotigfellow. 
se'rous  (se'rus),  a.  [Cf.  F.  sereux.  See  serum.]  Physiol. 
a  Thin  ,  watery  ;  like  serum  ;  as,  the  serous  fluids,  b  Of 
or  pert,  to  serum  ;  as,  the  serous  glands.  See  serum. 
serous  fluid,  Physiol.  &  Med.,  any  of  various  thin  watery 
fluids  in  cavities  of  the  body, esp.  those  lined  by  serous 
membranes.  They  contain  salts,  extractives,  proteids  in 
variable  quantity,  and  a  few  colorless  corpuscles,  and, 
though  largely  formed  by  the  transudation  of  blood  plasma 
and  lymph,  are  probablv  in  part  secreted  by  the  lining 
membranes.  —  a.  gland.  Physiol.,  a  gland  secreting  a  thin 
watery  fluid.—  s.  membrane,  Anat..  any  of  certain  thin 
membranes  (the  peritoneum,  pericardium,  pleurae,  and  the 
tunic®  vaginales)  which  form  a  sac  lining  some  closed,  or 
practically  closed,  cavity,  and  are  reflected  over  the  organs 
in  the  cavity.  Also,  any  of  various  other  lining  membranes. 
True  serous  membranes  consist  of  a  single  layer  of  thin 
fiat  epithelial  cells  resting  on  a  connective  tissue  stroma, 
ser'ow  (sSr'o),  n.  •  [Lepcha  sft-ro  the  long-haired  goat  of 
Tibet.]  Any  of  several  Asiatic  goat  antelopes  of  the  genus 
Xmnorhedus,  esp.  N.  thar  (syn.  N.  bubalinus)  of  the  Hima¬ 
layas.  It  has  short  slightlv  curved  horns,  coarse  hair,  and 
a  short  mane.  It  is  grizzled  brown,  with  head  and  neck 
black.  N.  crispus  is  found  in  Japan. 

Ser'pens  (sfir'pgnz),  n. ;  gen.  Serpentis  (ser-pSn'tTs).  [L. 
See  serpent.]  Asti'on.  A  constellation  adjoining  Ophiuchus 
and  pictorially  represented  as  a  serpent  borne  by  him. 
ser'pent  (sfir'p?nt),  n.  [F.,  fr.  L.  serpens,  - entis  (bc.  bes- 
tia),  fr.  snpens,  p.  pr.  of  serpere  to  creep ;  akin  to  Gr. 
epnetv,  Skr.  sarp,  and  perh.  to  L.  repere ,  E.  reptile.  Cf. 
herpes.]  1.  A  snake,  esp.  a  large  snake. 

2.  [cap.]  Astron.  The  constellation  Serpens. 

3.  a  A  subtle,  treacherous,  malicious  person,  b  Specif., 
Satan  ,  —  often  called  Old  Serpent,  c  A  subtle 
and  dangerously  fascinating  person.  Rare. 

4- '  Music,  a  A  bass  wind  instrument,  of  the 
trumpet  type,  with  cupped  mouthpiece,  and  a 
conical  curved  wooden  tube  pierced  with  finger 
holes.  It  had  a  strong  but  coarse  tone.  It  is 
superseded  by  the  double  bassoon,  b  An  organ 
reed  stop  with  a  trombonelike  tone. 

5-  A  species  of  firework  having  a  serpentine 
motion  through  the  air  or  along  the  ground. 

6.  Ordnance.  A  serpentine,  esp.  a  large  one. 

ser'pent,  v.  i. ;  ser'pent-ed  ,  ser'pent-ing.  To 
wind  or  turn  like  a  serpent;  to  meander.  Rare.  Serpent, 4  a. 


ser'geant-cy.  ser'Jeant-cy  (sar'- 

junt-8t),  n.  =  seroeancy. 

8er'geant-es8,  ser'jeant-ess,  n. 

A  female  sergeant  Rare. 

sergeant,  or  serjeant.  major. 

1  Mil.  See  se  ho  kant,  3. 

2.  The  cow-pilot. 

ser'geant  ship,  ser 'jean  t-shlp, 

m.  Sergeancy. 

serge 'du  soy,  serge'de-soy 

(sflrj'dg-soi),  v.  [I-  serge  <le 
soie  silk  serge. J  A  fabric  of 
silk  or  silk  and  wool  much  used 
in  the  18th  century  for  men’s 
coats,  waistcoats,  etc.  Obs. 
serg-ette'  (sftrj-Pt'),  n.  [F., 
dim.  of  serge.]  A  thin  serge. 
Ser'gi-us  (snr'jl-tfs).  Bib. 
ser-glob'u-lin  (ser-gl5b/'fl-lTn), 

n.  Chem.  Serum  globulin, 
sergt.  Abbr.  Sergeant. 

Se-rl'  (sa-rer),  v.  One  of  a  low- 
culture  Indian  tribe  dwelling  in 
the  coastal  regions  of  Sonora 
(Mexico)  and  the  adjacent  is¬ 
land  of  Tiburon. 

se  ri-al-ly,  adc.  of  serial. 
se  Ti  al-ize.  v.  t.  To  publish  as 
a  serial.  Rare. 

Se'ri-an  (se'rY-tfn).  a.  =  Seric. 
se'rl-a-ry  (se'rT-Jt-rY).  a.  Pert, 
to  series.  R.  [in  a  series.  I 

se'rt-ate  (-St),  v.  t.  To  arrange | 
seriaunt.  *1*  seroeant. 


ser'i-cate  (ser'I-kStt),  a.  Seri¬ 

ceous. 

ser'i-cat'ed  (-kat'Pd),  a.  [See 
sericeous.]  a  Clad  in  silk.  Obs 
b  Covered  with  a  silky  down, 
ser'l-cl-cul  ture  (stfr'I-sT-kbP- 
fflr).  //.  Sericulture.  —  ser'i-ci- 
cul'tur-al  (-ktll'tpr-fll).  a.  — 
ser  1-ci  cul'tur-ist.  //. 
ser'1-con,  «.  [LGr.  arjpucov, 
cripiKOV,  through  LL  or  OF.  ; 
cf.  Skr.  surah  go  red  Banders, 
vermilion,  lit.,  good  color.]  Al¬ 
chemy.  Minium.  Obs.  [Obs.  | 
8erie,  >/.  [Cf.  F.  sdrie.]  Series.  | 
serle.  <•.  t.  To  dispense.  Ohs. 
series  multiple-  Elec,  a  Sev¬ 
eral  group*  of  multiple  circuits 
connected  in  scries,  b  =  multi¬ 
ple  series  a. 
se-rif'fo.  +  she  reef. 
se-rif'ic  (sS-rTf'Yk),  a.  (L.  ser »- 
cum  silk  -t-  E.  -Jic.]  Zool.  Pro¬ 
ducing  silk. 

se-rim'e-ter  (sf-rYm'P-tSr),  n. 
[L.  sericum  silk  4-  E.  -meter] 
An  instrument  for  testing  silk 
thread.  Cf.  serioraph. 
seri-nette'  (sgr'Y-nft'),  n.  [F.] 
A  bird  organ  ;  a  small  hand  or¬ 
gan  used  in  training  song  birds, 
ser'in  finch  (s-’r'Yn).  A  finch  of 
the  Old  World  genus  Se-ri'nus 
(se-rT'nws),  which  includes  the 


canary,  the  serin,  and  some 

others. 

86-ring',  7i.  [F.  seHngue.  Cf. 
syringe.1  A  syringe.  Obs. 
se  rin'ghi  (sP-rYrj'ge),  n.  [Hind. 
Sc  Skr.  sdrahg?.]  Music.  An  in¬ 
strument  of  the  viol  class,  used 
in  India.  [saranjam. I 

sorinjam.  serinjaumy.  Vars.  of  | 
se  ri  o-com'i-cal,  a.  Serio-com¬ 
ic.  —  seTi-o-com'i-cal-ly,  adv. 
Se-ri'o-la  (sff-rl'r>-ld),  //.  [NL.  ; 
—  said  to  be  fr.  an  Italian  ver¬ 
nacular  name.]  Zool  The  genus 
of  carangoid  fishes  containing 
the  amber  fishes.  —  se-rl 'o-line 
(-lTn  ;  -lYn  :  183),  a.  [06*.| 
seTi-0  8'i-ty,  n.  Seriousness. | 
||  se-rlo'so  (sft-rvfi'so),  a.  [It.] 
Music.  Serious  or  grave  in  style, 
se'rl-ous-ly,  adr.  Serially.  Obs. 
8eriousty,  n.  Seriousness.  Obs. 
ser'lph  (sfr'Yf ).  Var.  of  serif. 
ser  i-pos'i-tor  (sPr'Y-phz'Y-ter), 
u  (L.  sericum  silk  E.  posi- 
for.J  The  spinneret  of  a  silk¬ 
worm.  Rare. 

8e-rish/ta-dar'(BP-rYBh/td-dar'). 
Vftr  Of  SH  KRISTA DAR. 

serj  Abbr.  Serjeant 
ser'jeant  (sar'junt),  ser'Jeant- 
cy,  etc.  Vars  of  sergeant, 
SEKOKANTCY,  etc. 

I  Serjeants’  Inn.  A  building  in 


Chancery  Lane  near  Fleet  St., 

London,’ formerly  set  apart  for 
serjeants-at-lnw. 
serjt-  Abbr.  Serjeant, 
serk,  serke-  +  sark.  [cle.I 
serkel,  serkil,  serkle.  +  cir-| 
serkvn.  *1*  serekin. 
ser'ly.  +  serelv. 
serlvpe.  +  serelepy. 
ser'ment.  +  serement. 
ser-moc'i-nate  (sSr-mOs'Y-nilt). 
v.i.  [L.  sermoeinari.]  To  dis¬ 
course  ;  talk.  Obs.  —  ser-moc'i- 
na'tor  (-na'tSr).  ti.  [L.]  Obs. 
ser-mol'o-gy  (sSr-m81'fi-jY),  n. 
[L.  sermo  discourse  +  E.  -logy.] 
a  Knowledge  or  study  of  ser¬ 
mons.  b  A  treatise  on' sermons; 
esp.,  a  history  of  sermons  or 
preaching,  c  Sermons, 
ser'mon,  v.t.tfi.  [Cf.  OF.  sermo - 
ner,  F .sermonner  to  lecture  one.] 
=  sermonize.  Obs.  Chaucer. 
ser  mon-eer'  (sflr'mtfn-er'),  n. 
A  sermon izer.  Rare. 
ser'mon-er  (sQr'mtZn-Sr),  n.  A 
preacher  ;  a  sermonizer.  Dei'og- 
atire  or  jocose. 

ser 'mon  ish,  (i .  See -ish.  Rare. 
ser'mon-ism  (  Yz’m),  n.  The 
conceptualism  of  Abelard, 
ser'mon-ist,  u.  One  who  writes 
or  delivers  sermons, 
ser'mon-iz^r  (-Yz'Sr),  n.  One 


who  sermonizes. 

sermonyal.  ^  ceremonial. 
sermountain.  n.  [OF.  sermon- 
tain,  L.  siler  montanum .]  The 
lasorwort.  Obs. 
ser'mun'cle  (sQr'mfinfk’l),  n. 
[L.  sermuncxdus.]  A  little  ser¬ 
mon.  Rare . 

ser-nam'by  (s5r-nam'bY).  n. 
[Name  in  Brazil.]  Caoutchouc 
that  has  coagulated  by  itself, 
semes.  4*  sereness. 
se'ro-cyst,  n.  [sero-  -F  -cyst.) 
Med.  A  cyst  containing  serum 
-  seTo-cys'tic  (se'ro-sYs'tTk  ),a. 
se  ro-der  ma-to'sis  (-dOr'md- 
to'sTs),  n.  [NL.  See  sero-. 
D  E  KM  A  TO-,  -OS  IS.]  Mdl.  Effu- 
sion  of  serum  into  the  skin, 
se  ro-di'ag-no'sis,  n.  [NL.  ; 
sero-  4-  diagnosis.]  Med.  Diag¬ 
nosis  based  on  reactions  of  blood 
serum,  as  in  Widal’S  test, 
se  ro-fl'brin-ous,  w.  Med.  Con¬ 
sisting  of  both  serum  and  fibrin. 
8er'o-lin  (sSr'5-lYn  j  se'rfi-),  n. 
F  siiroline.  See  serum,  1st -ol, 
d  -ine.]  Physiol.  Chem.  a  A 
substance  found  in  blood  serum. 

firob.  a  mixture  of  fats,  cho- 
esterin.  etc  b  Konrosterin. 
se'ro-mn'cons.  a.  Med  Contain¬ 
ing  both  serum  and  mucus. 

||  8e-r6n'  (sa-ron'),  n  [Sp., 


aug  of  sera  a  large  pannier  or 

basket.]  A  pannier,  hamper,  or 
crate  for  packing  fruits,  etc., 
esp.  figs,  raisins,  or  almonds 
from  the  Mediterranean  region. 
Se'ron  (se'rbn).  Bib. 
serop  4  sirup. 
se'ro-pu'ru-lent,  a.  [sero-  -f 
jnirulent.]  Med.  Consisting  of  a 
mixture  of  pus  and  serum. 
se'ro-pusL  n.  Med.  A  mixture 
of  serum  and  pus. 
seTo-san  guln'o-lent,  a.  [sei'o- 
4  sanguinolent .]  Pert  to,  or 
consisting  of,  bloody  serum. 
Be-rose',  a.  Serous,*  Obs. 
se  ro-ther'a-py  (se'rfi-thgr'd- 
pY). Med  a  Serum  therapy, 
b  The  whey  cure, 
serotlna,  n.  [NL.]  Embryol. 
Short  for  decidua  serotina. 
se-rot'i-nouB  (s£-r5t'Y-ntZs),  a 
[L.  serotinus ,  fr.  ser  us  late.] 
Biol.  Appearing  or  blossoming 
later  in  tne  season  than  is  cus¬ 
tomary  with  allied  species. 
se'rouB-ness.  u.  Serosity  Rare. 

!  se'ro  ve  ni-en'ti-bus  os'sa. 
L.]  The  bones  (i.  e.,  leavings) 
or  those  who  come  late, 
serpaw  +  seer  paw. 
8er-ped'i-nous  (etfr-pcd'Y-nus), 
a.  [LL. serpedo,  for  seipiyo.  See 
serpigo.]  Serpiginous.  Rare 


food,  foot ;  out,  oil  ;  chair;  go  ;  sing,  igk;  then,  thin;  nature,  verdure  (250);  K  =  chin  G.  ich,  ach  (144) ;  boN  ;  yet;  zh  =  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Guide. 

Full  explanations  of  Abbreviations,  blgns,  etc.,  immediately  precede  the  Vocabulary. 
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ser'pent  (sGr'pwbit),  v.  t.  To  entwine  ;  to  encircle.  Rare. 
ser  pen-ta'ri-a  (sfir'p£n-ta'rT-d ;  115),  n.  [L.  (sc.  herba), 
fr.  serpens  serpent.]  Pharni.  The  fibrous  aromatic  root 
of  the  Virginia  snakeroot  ( Arisiolochia  serpentaria). 
serpent  eagle,  a  Any  of  several  raptorial  birds  of  the  genus 
Spilornis,  which  prey  on  serpents.  They  inhabit  southern 
Asia,  the  East  Indies,  Philippines,  etc.  b  A  harrier  eagle, 
serpent  eater,  a  The  secretary  bird,  b  A  markhor. 
ser  pen-teau'  (sfir'pen-to'),  n.  [F.,  dim.  of  seipent  ser¬ 
pent.]  An  iron  wheel  with  spikes  having  squibs  attached 
used  in  fighting  in  a  breach.  Ob s.  or  Hist. 
ser-pen'ti-form  (ser-pgn'tT-fSrm),  a.  [L.  serpens ,  - entis , 
serpent  E.  -form.']  Snakelike  in  form, 
ser'pen-tine  (sGr'pen-tin  ;  -tin),  a.  [L.  serpentirws:  cf.  F. 
serpenlin.]  Resembling,  or  characteristic  of,  a  serpent;  sub¬ 
tle  ;  winding  or  turning  one  way  and  the  other,  like  a  mov¬ 
ing  serpent ;  meandering  ;  sinuous ;  as,  serpentine  braid, 
serpentine  verse,  a  verse  beginning  and  ending  with  the 
same  word. 

Ber'pen-tine,  n.  [F.  serpentine  (for  sense  1),  OF.  ser¬ 
pentine  serpentine  (for  sense  2).]  1.  A  mineral  or  rock 

consisting  essentially  of  a  hydrous  magnesium  silicate, 
H4Mg;;Si2On,  and  having  usually  a  dull  green  color,  often 
with  a  spotted  or  mottled  appearance  resembling  a  ser¬ 
pent’s  skin.  It  occurs  usually  in  masses,  which  are  some¬ 
times  foliated,  sometimes  fibrous.  (See  asbestos.)  Presence 
of  iron  may  give  it  a  red  or  brownish  hue.  Precious ,  or 
noble ,  serpentine  is  translucent  and  of  a  rich  oil-green 
color.  Seipentine  results  from  the  alteration  of  other  mag¬ 
nesian  minerals,  esp.  chrysolite,  amphibole,  and  pyroxene, 
and  is  frequently  found  in  large  masses.  It  is  used  as  an 
ornamental  stone  and,  when  fibrous,  as  asbestos. 

2.  Ordnance.  A  kind  of  camion  of  various  calibers,  usually 
longer  and  lighter  than  a  bombard.  Obs.  or  Hist. 

3.  Firearms.  A  serpentine  attachment  of  a  harquebus  lock 
to  hold  the  match.  Obs.  or  Hist. 

4.  [Cf.  F.  serpentin.]  A  kind  of  still ;  a  worm.  Obs. 
ser'pen-tine,  v.  i.  To  serpent.  Rare.  R.  Browning. 
serpentine  marble.  Serpentine  rock  used,  in  the  form 

of  polished  slabs,  etc.,  as  an  ornamental  stone.  It  often 
contains  more  or  less  calcite,  dolomite,  etc. 
serpentine  powder-  Powder  used  with  the  serpentine ; 
gunpowder  in  fine  meal,  distinguished  from  granulated,  or 
corned,  powder,  after  its  replacement  by  which  it  for  a 
time  was  still  used  for  priming. 

ser'pen-tin-oid  (sGr'pen-tln-oid),  a.  [ serpentine  -oid.] 

Of  the  nature  of  serpentine  ;  resembling  serpentine, 
ser'pen  ti  nous  (-ti'nws ,  -tTn-us),  a.  Relating  to,  or  like, 
serpentine. 

ser'pent-ry  (sGr'p£nt-rT),  n.  1.  A  winding  like  a  serpent’s. 
2.  A  place  inhabited  or  infested  by  serpents. 

3-  Serpents  collectively. 

serpent  star.  An  ophiuran;  a  brittle  star;  — so  called 
from  its  flexible  snakelike  arms. 

ser'pent-wood'  (-w5od'),  n.  An  East  Indian  apocynaceous 
shrub  (Rauwoljia  serpentina ),  the  root  of  which  is  used  in 
India  as  a  febrifuge,  etc. 

ser  pi'go  (ser-pl'go),  n.  [LL.,  fr.  L.  serpere  to  creep.] 
Med.  A  creeping  or  spreading  skin  disease  ;  esp.  ringworm. 
Ser'pu-la  (sGr'pu-ld),  n. ;  pi.  L.  -LiE  (-15),  E.  -las  (-ldz). 
[L.,  a  little  snake.  See  serpent.] 
marine  polychaetous  annelids  which 
form  irregularly  contorted  calcare¬ 
ous  tubes.  The  animal  has  plume¬ 
like,  often  bright-colored,  gills  and 
a  horny  operculum. 

2.  [/.  c.]  Any  worm  of  this  genus 
or  of  the  family  Serpulidte. 
ser'pu-line  (sGr'pu-lin  ;  -lln  ;  183), 
a.  [See  Serpula.]  Zool.  Pert,  to  the 
Serpulidte;  formed  by,  or  composed 
of  the  tubes  of,  Serpulae. 
ser'ra  (sSr'd),  n. ;  L.  pi.  -kje  (-e). 

[L.,  a  saw.]  Nat.  Hist,  a  A  sawlike 
organ  or  part,  as  the  saw  of  a  sawfish 
or  of  a  sawfly.  b  A  serration, 
ser'ra-del'la  (sgr'd-dgl'd),  n.  [Cf. 

F.  serradclle,  Sp.  serradilla ,  and  Pg. 
sen'adela  a  kind  of  leguminous 
plant.]  A  European  annual  faba- 
ceous  plant  ( Omilhopus  sativus) 
with  pinnate  leaves  and  long-stalked 
flowers.  It  is  used  for  forage  and  green  manure,  also  for 
bee  pasturage.  Called  also  bird' s-foot  or  bird-foot. 
ser'ra ge  (sSr'aj),  n.  [F.]  The  reciprocal  strains  set  up 
between  the  component  parts  of  a  built-up  cannon, 
ser-ran'  (sSr-ran'),  n.  [Prob.  Amer.  Sp.]  a  A  brightly 
colored  serranoid  fish  ( Serranellus  scriba)  of  the  southern 
European  coasts,  b  A  serrana.  c  A  bright  red  deep¬ 
water  scorpaenoid  fish  ( Helicolenus  dactyloptei'us )  which 
occurs  in  the  Mediterranean,  in  the  Gulf  Stream,  and  in 
Japanese  waters  ;  —  more  fully  called  serran  imperial, 
ser-ra'na  (sS-ra'r.d),  n.  [NL.  See  Serranid.e.]  Any  of 
several  scirenoid  fishes  of  the  genus  Eques,  as  tlieguapena. 
Ser-ran'i-dae  (sS-rXn'T-de),  n.pl.  [NL.  ;  NL.  Serranus ,  the 


1.  Zool.  A  genus  of 


Serpula.  Three  Tubes, 
from  one  of  which  the 
Worm  is  extended. 


type  genus  (fr.  L.  serra  a  saw)  -f-  -idee.]  Zool.  A  large 
and  widely  distributed  family  of  carnivorous  percoid  fishes 
which  includes  the  striped  bass,  the  black  sea  bass,  the 
true  groupers  and  jewiishes,  etc. ;  the  sea  bass  family. 
Their  body  is  oblong  and  more  or  less  compressed. 
Their  scales  are  usually  ctenoid, the  first  dorsal  has  spinous 
rays  and  is  as  long  as,  or  longer  than,  the  second  dorsal, 
and  the  anal  fin  never  has  more  than  three  spines.  They 
are  mostly  marine,  and  are  most  abundant  in  warm  seas. 
—  ser'ra  nid  (sSr'a-md),  n.  —  ser'ra-noid  (-noid),  a.  &  n. 
ser-ra'no  (sSr-rii'no),  n.  ;  pi.  -nos  (-noz  ;  Sp.  -nos).  [Cu¬ 
ban  Sp.]  Any  of  certain  small  bright  serranoid  fishes  of 
warm  seas;  as :  a  Those  of  the  genus  Prionodes.  b  Di¬ 
plectrum  fasciculare  of  the  West  Indies  and  southern 
United  States. 

ser'rate  (sSr'at),  a.  [ L.serratus , 
fr.  serra  a  saw.  Cf.  sierra.]  /M 
Notched  or  toothed  on  the  edge,  / \J 
like  a  saw  ;  specif.,  Rot.,  having  / 
marginal  teeth  pointing  for-  j 
ward  or  toward  the  apex. 
ser'rate-cil'i-ate,  a.  Bot.  Of  a 
leaf,  having  fine  hairs,  like  the 
eyelashes,  on  the  serrations.  «  Serrate  ;  b  Dentate  :  c  Cre- 
ser'rat-ed  (sgr'at-ed)^.  Serrate,  pate  . '/  Repand  ;  e  Sinuate; 
ser  rate-den'tate,  a.  Having  J  incised 
the  margins  of  the  serrations  toothed  ;  doubly  serrate, 
ser-ra'tion  (s8-ra'sh?2n),  n.  a  Condition  of  being  serrate, 
b  A  formation  resembling  the  toothed  edge  of  a  saw  ;  spe¬ 
cif.,  the  fine  teeth  or  scales  which  project  from  the  surface 
of  wool  fiber,  c  One  of  the  teeth  iu  a  serrate  margin, 
ser'ra-ti-ros'tral  (sSr'tt-tT-rSs'trdl ;  se-ra'tt-),  a.  [ serrate 
-f-  rostral.]  Having  the  tomia,  or  cutting  edges  of  the  bill, 
serrated,  as  in  the  motmote,  etc. ;  saw-billed, 
ser'ra-ture  (sgr'a-tur),  n.  [L.  serratura  a  sawing,  fr.  ser - 
rare  to  saw.]  A  serration. 

II  ser-ra'tUS  (s6-ra'tus), ?i.  [NL.  (sc.  musculus).  See  ser¬ 
rate.]  Anat.  Any  of  several  muscles  which  arise  from 
the  ribs  or  vertebne  by  separate  slips  or  digitations  ;  spe¬ 
cif.  :  a  The  ser-ra'tus  mag'nus,  arising  chiefly  from  the  eight 
upper  ribs,  and  inserted  into  the  vertebral  border  of  the  scapula, 
b  The  ser-ra'tus  pos  ti'cus  in-fe'ri-or.  arising  chiefly  from  the 
spinous  processes  of  the  last  two  dorsal  and  two  or  three  upper 
lumbar  vertebras,  and  inserted  into  the  four  lower  ribs  c  The 
Ber-ra'tus  pos-ti'eus  su-pe'ri-or,  arising  chiefly  from  the  spinous 
processes  of  the  last  cervical  and  first  and  two  or  three  dorsal  ver¬ 
tebrae,  and  inserted  into  the  second,  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  ribs. 
Ser'ri-cor'ni-a  (s6r'T-k6r'ni-d),  n.  pi.  [NL.;  L.  serra  saw 
-f-  cornu  horn.]  Zool.  A  division  of  beetles  in  which  the 
antennas  are  usually  serrate  along  their  inner  margin.  All 
the  tarsi  are  usually  pentamerous,  and  the  first  ventral  ab¬ 
dominal  segment  is  exposed  for  its  entire  breadth.  The 
division  includes  the  Elaterida;,  Buprestidae,  Lampyridse, 
etc.  —  ser'ri-corn  (s£r'T-k6rn),  a.  it-  n. 
ser'ried  (sSr'Td),  pret.  <&  p.p.  of  serry.  Specif. :  p.  a. 
Crowded  ;  compact ;  dense  ;  pressed  together.  Milton. 
3er'rn  late  (ser'db-lat)  (  a.  [L.  serrula  a  little  saw,  dim. 
ser'ru-lat'ed  (-lat'Sd)  J  of  serra  a  saw.]  Finely  serrate  ; 
having  very  minute  teeth.  Cf.  denticulate. 
ser'ru-la'tion  (-la'shiin),  n.  a  State  of  being  serrulate, 
b  One  of  the  teeth  in  a  serrulate  margin, 
ser'ry  (sSr'T),  v.  t. ;  ser'ried  (-Td) ;  ser'ry-ing.  [F.  serve, 
p.  p.  of  serrer ,  LL.  serrare ,  serare ,  fr.  L.  sera  a  bar,  bolt. 
Cf.  seraglio.]  To  crowd;  to  press  together;  —  chiefly 
in  pret.  or  p.  p.  44  Angels  serried  before  him  their  battal¬ 
ions.”  C.  Bronte. 

ser'ta  (sGr'td),  n.  [Syrian  ser(o ,  orig.,  line,  writing.]  The 
modern  Syriac  cursive  script,  often,  but  less  properly, 
called  peshito.  It  is  characterized  by  horizontal  lines  or 
ligatures  uniting  the  lower  portions'  of  the  letters.  Cf. 
ESTRANGELO  ALPHABET. 

Ser  tu-la'ri-a  (sGr'tu-la'ri-d  ;  115),  n. 

[NL.,  dim.  from  L.  serin  garlands,  a 
garland.]  Zool.  A  genus  of  delicate 
branching  calyptoblastic  hydroids  lmv- 
ing  small  sessile  hydrothecae  arranged  % 
bilaterally  along  the  sides  of  the 
branches.  It  is  the  type  of  a  family,  W 
Ser  tu-la  ri'i  das  (-ld-rl'T-de).—  ser  tu 
la'ri  an  (-la'rT-dn),  a.  &  n. 
se'rum  (se'rwm),  n. ;  pi.  E.  serums 
(-rftmz);  L.  sera  (-rd).  [L.,  prob.  akin 

to  Gr.  6po?,  Skr.  sara  flowing,  liquid.] 

1.  The  watery  portion  of  an  animal 
fluid  remaining  after  coagulation  ;  esp.  : 
a  Blood  serum,  as  antitoxic  serums  are  blood  serums  from 
animals  rendered  immune  to  a  particular  disease  by  inoc¬ 
ulations.  See  antitoxin,  b  The  whey  of  milk. 

2.  Any  serous  fluid,  normal  or  pathological. 

serum  albumin.  Physiol.  Chem.  An  albumin  occurring 
in  blood  serum,  blood  plasma,  and  other  serous  fluids.  (See 
albumin.)  It  appears  that  there  are  several  serum  al¬ 
bumins,  and  that  the  substance  as  ordinarily  obtained 
from  blood  serum  is  a  mixture  of  at  least  two  compounds, 
serum  globulin.  Physiol.  Chem.  A  globulin  occurring 
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in  blood  serum,  blood  plasma,  and  other  serous  fluids. 
Ordinary  serum  globulin  is  a  mixture  of  compounds, 
serum  therapy.  Med.  The  treatment  of  disease  by  the 
injection  of  blood  serum  from  immune  animals, 
serv'a-ble  (sGr'va-b’l),  a.  [See  serve.]  That  can  be  served, 
ser'val  (sGr'val),  n. 

[F.,  fr.  Pg.  lobo  cei'val 
lynx,  ceival  being  fr. 

L.  cervus  stag,  and 
lobo  fr.  L.  lupus  wolf.] 

A  wild  cat  ( Felis  ser- 
val)  common  in  Africa,  j 
having  long  legs  and 
large  untufted  ears. 

It  is  tawny  with  black 
spots  and  rings.  Serval. 

ser'val-ine  (sGr'v&l-In  ;.  -Tn  ;  183),  a.  Pert,  to  or  resem¬ 
bling  the  serval ;  specif.,  designating  a  cat  (Felis servalina) 
of  western  Africa,  more  thickly  spotted  than  the  serval. 
serv'ant  (sGr'vaut),  n.  [ME.  servant ,  servaunt,F .  servant^ 

а.  &  p.  pr.  of  servir  to  serve,  L.  servire.  See  serve  ;  cf. 
sergeant.]  1.  Early  Feudal  Law.  A  sergeant,  or  tenant 
by  household  or  menial  service.  See  sergeant,  1.  Obs. 

2.  Law .  Any  person  employed  by  another  and  subject 
in  his  employment  to  his  employer’s  directions  and  con¬ 
trol  ;  an  agent  who  is  subject  to  the  direction  and  control 
of  his  principal.  Servant  is  defined  in  the  codes  of  some 
States  of  the  United  States  as  “  one  who  is  employed  to 
render  personal  service  to  his  employer,  otherwise  than  in 
the  pursuit  of  an  independent  calling,  and  who  in  such 
service  remains  entirely  under  the  control  and  direction  of 
the  latter,  who  is  called  his  master Cf.  agent,  2. 

3.  One  who  serves,  or  does  services,  voluntarily  or  on 

compulsion ;  a  person  who  is  employed  by  another  for 
menial  offices,  or  for  other  labor,  and  is  subject  to  his  com¬ 
mand  ;  a  person  who  labors  or  exerts  himself  for  the  bene¬ 
fit  of  another,  his  master  or  employer;  a  subordinate 
helper.  44  A  yearly  hired  servant .”  Lev.  xxv.  53. 

Men  in  oflire  have  begun  to  think  themselves  mere  agents  and 
servants  of  the  appointing  power,  and  not  agents  of  the  govern¬ 
ment  or  the  country  J).  Webster. 

4  One  in  a  state  of  subjection  or  bondage. 

Thou  wast  a  servant  in  the  land  of  Egypt.  Deut.  v.  15. 
5.  A  lover  or  suitor  ;  —  correlative  of  mistress.  Obs. 
servant  of  servants,  one  debased  to  the  lowest  condition  of 
servitude.  —  S.  of  the  Servants  of  God,  a  style  or  appella¬ 
tion  assumed  by  Gregory  the  Great,  Pope  (590-604),  m  his 
letters,  and  retained  by  his  successors.  By  k*  the  servants 
of  God  ”  the  bishops  are  intended.  —  s.  out  of  livery,  a  serv¬ 
ant  of  high  grade  who  does  not  wear  his  employer’s  livery. 

—  your  humble  s.,  or  your  obedient  a.,  phrases  of  civility  often 
used,  esp.  formerly,  in  closing  a  letter. 

serv'ant  ry  (-rT),  n.  A  body  of  servants  ;  servants.  Rare. 
serve  (sGrv),  v.  t. ;  served  (sGrvd) ;  serv'ing  (sflr'ving). 
[ME.  serven ,  semen,  OF.  <&  F.  semir ,  fr.  L.  servire; 
akin  to  serrus  a  servant  or  slave,  servare  to  protect,  pre¬ 
serve,  observe  ;  cf.  Avestan  har  to  protect,  haurva  protect¬ 
ing.  Cf.  conserve,  desert  merit,  dessert,  observe,  serf, 
sergeant.]  1.  To  work  for  ;  to  labor  iu  behalf  of  ;  to 
exert  one’s  self  continuously  or  statedly  for ;  to  do  service 
for  ;  to  be  in  the  employment  of,  as  an  inferior,  domestic, 
serf,  slave,  hired  assistant,  official  helper,  etc.  ;  specif.,  in 
a  religious  sense,  to  obey  and  worship. 

Ciod  is  my  witness,  whom  I  serve  with  my  spirit.  Rom.  i.  9. 

No  man  can  serre  two  masters.  Matt.  vi.  24. 

2.  To  be  subordinate  to  ;  to  act  a  secondary  part  under; 
to  appear  as  the  inferior  of  ;  to  minister  to.  Now  Rare. 

3.  To  wait  upon;  to  supply  the  wants  of;  to  attend; 
specif.,  to  wait  upon  at  table  ;  as,  to  servt  customers. 

4-  Heuce,  to  bring  forward,  arrange,  deal,  or  distribute, 
as  a  portion  of  anything,  esp.  of  food  prepared  for  eating  ; 

—  often  with  up  ;  formerly  with  in  or  forth. 

Bid  them  cover  the  table,  sei've  m  the  meat.  Shale. 
5.  To  perform  the  duties  belonging  to,  or  required  in  or 
for  ;  hence,  to  be  of  use  to  ;  to  benefit ,  as,  a  curate  may 
serve  two  churches  ;  to  serve  one’s  country. 

б.  To  contribute  or  conduce  to ;  to  promote  ;  to  be  suffi¬ 
cient  for  ;  to  satisfy ;  as,  to  serve  one’s  turn. 

Turn  it  into  some  advantage,  by  observing  where  it  can  serve 
another  end.  Jer.  Taylor 

7.  a  To  answer  or  be  (in  the  place  of  something)  to  ;  —  with 
for ;  as,  a  sofa  serves  one  for  a  seat  and  a  couch,  b  To 
avail ;  to  be  of  use  to ;  as,  this  book  will  serve  my  purpose. 

8.  To  suffice  ;  content ;  satisfy.  Scott. 

9.  To  treat ;  to  behave  one’s  self  to  ;  to  requite  ;  to  act 
toward  ;  as,  he  served  me  very  ill. 

10.  To  be  suitor  to ;  to  profess  love  to.  Obs.  Chaucer . 

11.  To  work  ;  to  operate  ;  as,  to  serve  the  guns. 

12.  L  aw.  a  To  bring  to  notice,  deliver,  or  execute, 
actually  or  constructively,  iu  such  manner  as  the  law  re 
quires ;  to  put  into  effect ;  as,  to  serve  a  summons  or  proc. 
ess  is  to  deliver  it,  or  to  read  it  so  as  to  give  due  notice^ 
or  both,  as  required  by  law  ;  to  serve  an  attachment  or  ex¬ 
ecution  is  to  levy  it  by  seizure  or  taking  possession,  b  To. 
make  legal  service  upon  (a  person  named  in  a  writ,  etc.). 


Seripen-ta'ri-an  ^fir'p£n-ta'rY- 
<in  ;  115),  n.  =  SerpentiniaX 
Ser  pen-ta'ri-UB  (-ms),  n. ;  yen. 
-rii  (-1).  [NL.,  fr.  L.  serpens 
•erpent.]  Astron.  =  OPHIUCHUS. 
ser'pen-ta-ry  (sQr'prn-M-rY),  n. 
a  [cop.l  Serpentarius.  Obs.  bA 
kind  of  still  ;  a  worm.  Obs  c 
Also  serpentary  root.  The  Vir¬ 
ginia  snakeroot.  [uc  h  us.  | 

Serpent  Bearer.  Astron.  Ophi-| 
ser'pent-cleide  (6flr'p£nt-kl!d), 
ti.  [seipent  +  cleide,  as  in  op h i- 
cleiae.~\  Music.  A  kind  of  large 
ophicleide  with  wooden  tube, 
serpent  cucumber  The  snake 
cucumber. 

Ser-pen'tes  (sPr-pSn'tez),  n.  pi. 
[NL  See  serpent.]  Zool.  The 
Ophidia.  [pent.  Rave.  I 

ser'pent-ess.  ti.  A  female  ser-| 
serpent  fish.  A  ribbon  fish, 
serpent  gourd.  Snake  gourd, 
serpent  grass.  The  alpine  bis¬ 
tort  ( Poft/yonum  vivipantm). 
Ser-pen'ti-an  (s?r-p?*n'tY-tfn). 
Var.  of  Serpentinian, 
ser  pen'tl-cal.  a.  Serpentlike  ; 
hence,  devilish.  Obs. 
Ser-pen'tid  (s?r-p?n'tTd),  n. 
[  L.  serpens,  -entis,  serpent,  -f  1st 
-ttf.]  Astron.  Any  of  a  shower 
of  meteors  whose  radiant  is  in 
the  constellation  Serpens. 


ser  pen-tig'e-noua  (sflr'p/'n-tYj'- 
£-nus),  a.  [L  serpens  serpent  4- 
E.  -yenous  :  cf.  L.  serpent iyena.] 
Bred  of  a  serpent  Karr. 
ser  pen-tig'er-ous  (-5r-tTs),  a. 
[L  serpens  serpent  4-  E.-^eT-oi/.s.l 
Bearing  serpents.  Obs.  [tine.F 
ser  ' pen  tine-ly ,ac/?\of  s e  k  p e  n ■ - 1 
serpentine  ware.  Ceram.  A  hard 
green-spotted  or  green-veined 

Sottery  suggestive  of  serpentine. 

er'pen-tin'i-an  (-tYn')-tfn).  n. 
=  Ophite.  [pentinous.l 

:  ser  pen- tin 'ic  (-tYn'lk ),  a.  Ser-| 

!  ser  pen-tin'ing-ly  (-tYn'Yng-lY), 
a< fr.  of  serpentininy,  p.  pr. 
8er'pen-tin-ize  ( sflr'prn-tYn-Tz), 
v.  t.  To  convert  (a  magnesian 
,  silicate)  into  serpentine.  —  ser'- 
pon-tin  i  za'tion  (-tYnO-za'- 
I  shi/n  ;  -T-za'shnn),  ti.  [pens. I 
I  Ser-pen'tis.n.  Astron.  SeeSER-| 
ser'pen-tive,  a.  Serpentine  : 

|  snakelike.  Obs.  [To  serpent.  R.  \ 
ser'pent-ize  (sflr'p/n-tiz),  v.  t.| 
ser'pent-ly.  a.  Serpentlike-  Obs 
serpent  moss.  A  cultivated 
mosslike  selaginella  ( Selaginel - 
la  serpens). 

serpent  radish.  A  radish  (Ra- 
\jt/ianus  sativus  caudatus)  with 
I  very  long  pods,  which  are  eaten, 
serpent  stone.  =  adder  bead. 
ser 'pent’ s-tongue',  n.  a  The  fos¬ 


sil  tooth  of  a  shark,  b  The  ad- 
der’s-tongue.  c  A  kind  of  two- 
pointed  dagger. 

serpent  withe.  A  West  Indian 
climbing  plant  ( Aristolochia 
o</oratissima),6aid  to  have  tonic 
and  diaphoretic  properties, 
ser-pette'  (sfr-pgt'),  n.  [F.]  A 
pruning  knife  with  a  curved 
blade. 

Ber-pig'i-nous  (sgr-pYj'Y-nits),  a. 
[Cf .  F.  s  e  r  p  i  yi  ne  u  a\]  Med. 
Of  the  nature  of  or  like  serpigo; 
creeping  or  spreading,  as  ring¬ 
worm  or  other  eruption  or  ulcer, 
as  by  healing  over  in  one  portion 
of  the  skin  while  continuing  to 
advance. 

serpleth.  sarpler. 
serpoil.  n.  [Cf.  Pr.  &  Sp.  serpol , 
It.  seipillo,Lj.  serpillum  ]  Ser- 
polet.  Obs.  [Wild  thyme. I 
ser'po-let  (sQr'pn-lgt).  v.  [F.] 
Ser  pel  let'  (sgr'pfiqg')  type  (of 
boiler).  [After  Leon  Serpoil ot, 
of  Paris,  its  inventor.]  The 
type  exemplified  by  the  flash 
boiler  (see  boiler,  n.,  3). 
serpovr.  ^  seerpaw. 
ser'pu-lan  (sOr'pU-Wn),  ti. 
Zorn.  A  serpula. 

1  Ser-pu'li-dae  (s?r-nu'lT-de).  n. 
pi.  [NL.]  Zool.  The  family  of 
hich  ~ 


I  which  Serpula  is  the  type.— ser- 


pu'lid  (-lYd).  n.  —  ser-pu'lid-an 

(-lY-ddn),  a.  Sf  ti. 
ser'pu-lite  (sQr'pfl-lTt),  v.  A 
fossil  worm  tube.  —  ser  pu-lit'ic 
(-lYt'Yk),  a. 

ser'pu-loid  (-loid),  a-  [ serjnda 
4-  -o/r/.]  Zool.  Like,  or  pert,  to, 
the  family  Serpulida?. 
serr  (sQr).  r.  t.  [F.  serrer,  See 
serry. J  To  crowd,  press,  or 
drive  together.  Obs.  [crra.| 

||  ser'ra  (sCr'rii),  n.  [Pg.]  Si- 1 
ser  ra-dil'la,  Var.  of  serka- 
dklla. 

Ser-ra'nus  ( s5-r5'm7s),  n.  [NL.] 
Zool.  The  type  genus  of  the 
Serranida?. 

Ser  ra-sal'mo  (efriH-Bftl'mfi),  n. 
[NL.  ;  L.  serra  a  saw*  4-  salmo 
a  salmon.]  Zool.  A  genus  of 
South  American  characinoid 
fishes  comprising  the  caribes. 
ser'ra-ti-form'  (sPr'd-tY-form7 ; 
s5-ra'-),  a.  [ serrate  -f  -form.\ 
Sawlike;  serrated, 
ser  ra-to-den-tic'u-late.  a.  Zool. 
Having  the  margins  of  the  serra¬ 
tions  denticulate. 

8erray.  f  serai. 
serreli.  ^  serely. 

Ber'rha.  sirrah. 

Ser-rif'er-a  (s?-rYf'?r-d),  n.  pi. 
I  NL.  ;  L.  serra  saw  -f  ferre  to 
bear.]  Zool.  A  division  of  Hy- 


menoptera  comprising  the  saw- 
flies,  horntails,  and  allied  forms, 
ser-rif'er-ous  (-ms),  a.  [serra  4- 
-ferous.)  Zool.  ^  Bot,  Having  a 
sawlike  organ,  as  a  sawfly. 
ser'ri-form  (sCr'T-ffirm),  a.  [ser¬ 
ra  4-  -form.y  Besembling  a  saw*, 
ser'ri-ly  (-li),  adv.  [See  ser¬ 
ry. 1  Closely.  Obs. 

8er'ri-ped  (-pPd).  a.  [serra  4- 
L. pes, pedis,  foot.]  Zool.  Hav¬ 
ing  serrations  on  the  feet, 
ser  ri  ros'trate  (-rOs'trat),  a. 
Serratirostral. 
serriB.  Ohs.  pi.  of  seer. 
ser  ro-mo'tor.  ti  Erron.  for 
servo-motor. 

ser'roas  (s?r'i7e).  a.  [L.  serra  a 
saw.J  Like  the  teeth  of  a  saw  ; 
lagged.  Obs.  or  R. 

]|  ser-nPre-rie'  (se-ru7r?-re'),  ti. 
[F.J  Art.  Work  in  wrought 
iron,  esp.  highly  finished  work, 
ser'ry,  a.  [F.  serri,  ix  p.  See 
serry,  r.]  Close.  Obs  —  adv. 
Closely.  Obs. 
serB,  serse.  ^  search. 
sert.  Aphetic  for  desert.  ». 
sertain.  sertane.  +  certain. 
serte.  Aphetic  for  desert,  ti. 
sertefied.  ^  certified. 
serten.  +  certain. 
sertes.  sertis-  *i*  certes. 
sertificat.  *J*  certificate. 


Ger  tu-la'ri-oid(  sflr'tyi-la'rY-oid ; 

,  115),  ser  ta-la'roid  (-roid),  a. 
i  [Sertularia  4-  -oft/.]  Zool.  Like, 
i  or  pert,  to,  the  sertularians. 

|  sertus.  *f*  certes. 

Se'rug  (se'rfig).  Bib. 

]  II  se'rus  in  cae'lum  re'de-as 
(rfd'f-as).  [L.]  l^ate  may  vou 
return  to  heaven  :  may  you  live 
!  long.  Horace  (Odes,  I.  ii.  45). 
serv.  Serve.  Ref.  Sj>. 

,  serv.  Ahbr.  P/iarm.  Servo  (L., 
keep,  preserve);  servant;  [cap.] 

I  Servian. 

serv'a-ble  (sOr'vd-b’l),  a.  [L. 
serrabilis.]  Capable  of  being 
1  preserved.  Rare. 
ii  ser-va'bo  fi'dem.  [L  ]  I  will 
keep  faith. 

serv'age./t.  [F.]  Serfage;  bond¬ 
age  ;  service.  Obs. 
serv'age-ry,  n  Service.  Obs. 
serv'al.  a.  Servile.  Obs. 
serv'ant.  v.  t.  Obs.  a  To  sub¬ 
ject.  b  To  furnish  witli  a  serv¬ 
ant  or  servants.  [05’f.  I 

serv'ant-e8B,Ti.  A  maidservant. | 
serv' ant-less.  a.  See  -less. 
8erv'ant-ship.  n  See -ship. 

||  ser-va/re  mo'dum.  [L.]  To 
keep  within  bounds, 
serv'a-to-ry,  v.  [L.  seri'atori. 
mw.]  That  which  preserver  Obs. 
servd.  Served.  Ref.  Sp. 


ale,  senate,  care,  Jim,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofa  ;  eve,  §vent,  €nd,  recent,  maker;  ice,  ill;  old,  obey,  orb,  odd,  sSft,  connect ;  use,  unite,  Ora,  up,  circtis,  menii; 

||  Foreign  Word.  *r  Obsolete  A  nrlnnt  of.  4- combined  with.  =  equals. 
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13.  To  pass  or  spend,  as  time,  esp.  time  of  punishment ; 
as,  to  serve  a  term  in  prison. 

14.  To  furnish  ;  supply  ;  as,  the  gas  wells  serve  the  town 
with  light  and  heat. 

15.  To  copulate  with  ;  to  cover;  —  said  of  male  animals. 

16.  In  various  games,  as  tennis,  rackets,  etc.,  to  put  (the 
ball)  in  play  by  delivering  it  by  a  stroke  to  one’s  opponent. 

17-  Chiefly  Naut.  To  wind  spun  yarn,  canvas,  wire,  etc., 
tightly  around  (a  rope  or  stay,  etc.)  to  protect  it  from  chaf¬ 
ing  or  from  the  weather.  See  serving  mallet,  Illust. 

18-  Falconry.  To  put  up,  or  flush,  game  before  (a  hawk). 

19.  To  deserve.  Obs.  Havelok. 

Syn.  —  Obey,  minister  to,  subserve,  promote,  further,  aid, 
help,  assist,  benefit,  succor. 

to  serve  an  office,  to  discharge  a  public  duty.  —  to  s.  one  out, 
to  retaliate  upon  one  ;  to  requite  one.  “  I  ’ll  serve  you  out 
for  this.”  C.  Kingsley.— to  s.  one  right,  to  treat  one,  or  cause 
to  befall  one,  according  to  his  deserts ;  —  used  commonly  of 
ill  deserts ;  as,  it  senses  the  scoundrel  right.  —  to  s.  one’s'self 
of,  to  avail  one’s  self  of;  to  make  use  of.  A  Gallicism.  — 
to  s.  one  the  same  sauce,  to  retaliate  in  the  same  kind. 
Colloq.  —  to  s.  out,  to  distribute  ;  as,  to  serve  out  rations.  — 
to  s.  tables,  Bib.,  to  distribute  food  as  alms.  Acts  vi.  2.  — 
to  s.  the  time  or  the  hour,  to  be  a  timeserver.  Obs.  —  to  s.  the 
vent,  Gun.,  to  close  the  vent  of  an  old-time  muzzle-loading 
cannon  while  it  is  being  sponged  and  loaded, 
serve  (sfirv),  v.  i.  1.  To  be  a  servant  or  a  slave  ;  to  be 
employed  in  labor  or  other  business  for  another  ;  to  be  in 
subjection  or  bondage;  to  render  menial  service. 

2.  To  perform  domestic  offices  ;  to  be  occupied  with  house¬ 
hold  affairs  ;  to  prepare  and  dish  up  food,  etc. 

3.  To  be  in  service  ;  to  do  duty;  to  discharge  the  require¬ 
ments  of  an  office  or  employment ;  specif. :  a  To  act  in  the 
public  service,  as  a  soldier,  seaman,  etc.  b  To  perform 
the  duties  of  server.  See  server,  1. 

4  To  be  of  use  ;  to  answer  a  purpose  ;  to  suit ;  to  be  con¬ 
venient  or  favorable  ;  as,  when  occasion  serves. 

This  little  brand  will  serve  to  light  your  tire.  Dryden. 
6-  To  play  the  lover  ;  to  be  a  suitor.  Obs. 

6-  Tennis.  To  deliver  the  service  ;  —  used  similarly  in  cer¬ 
tain  other  ball  games. 

serve,  n.  Tennis,  etc.  Act  of  serving;  the  ball  as  served, 
serv'er  (sfir'ver),  n.  1.  One  who  serves;  specif.,  Eccl ., 
one  who  assists  the  officiating  priest. 

2.  That  which  serves ;  specif. :  a  A  tray  for  dishes  ;  a 
salver,  b  A  utensil,  other  than  an  ordinary  fork  or  spoon, 
for  portioning  food  at  table,  c  A  small  long-handled 
spade  variously  used  by  plasterers. 

serv'er-y  (sfir'ver-T),  n.  Arch.  In  modern  dwellings: 
a  A  room  used  for  keeping  utensils  and  conducting  the 
service  of  the  family,  b  A  service  room  between  the 
kitchen  and  dining  room  ;  — in  the  United  States  usually 
called  a  butler's  pantry. 

Ser-ve'tian  (ser-ve'shdn),  n.  Eccl.  Hist.  A  follower  of 
Michael  Servetus,  who  was  burned  at  the  stake  in  Geneva, 
in  1553,  for  his  opposition  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity. 
Ser'vi-an  (sfir'vT-an),  a.  1.  Of  or  pert,  to  Servia,  an  im¬ 
portant  state  from  about  1050  till  1389,  when  it  was  con¬ 
quered  by  the  Turks.  The  modern  kingdom  grew  out  of 
struggles  for  independence  early  in  the  19th  century. 

2.  Belonging  or  relating  to  the  language  of  the  Servians. 
Servian  Church.  See  Eastern  Church. 

Ser'vi  an,  n.  One  of  the  people  of  Servia,  or  of  the  race 
dominant  in  Servia  (found  also  in  Hungary  and  the  Bal¬ 
kans),  who  are  typical  members  of  the  Adriatic  race  ;  also, 
their  language,  the  alphabet  of  which  is  a  form  of  the 
Cyrillic,  with  four  added  letters.  See  Servo-Croatian. 
service  ( stir'vT s),  n . ,  or  service  tret  [Properly  the  tree 
which  bears  serves  (orig.  in  two  syllables),  ME.  serves ,  pi., 
service  trees  or  (prob.)  service  berries,  AS.  syr/e  service 
tree,  fr.  (assumed)  LL.  soi'bea ,  fr.  L.  sorbus.  Cf.  sorb.] 
Any  of  several  malaceous  trees  having  small  berrylike 
fruits  ;  esp.  :  a  In  Europe,  the  tree  Sorbus  domestica,  which 
resembles  the  mountain  ash  ( S .  aucuparia),  but  has  larger 
flowers  and  larger  fruit,  containing  grit  cells.  The  related 
S.  lorminalis ,  w’ith  simple  instead  of  pinnate  leaves,  is  of¬ 
ten  distinguished  as  wild  service  tree.  The  fruit  of  both 
species  is  edible,  b  The  whitebeam.  Scot,  c  Any  species 
of  shadbush  (A  melanchier).  U.  S. 

service,  n.  [ME.  service ,  servise ,  OF.  servise,  service ,  F. 
service ,  fr.  L.  servitium.  See  serve.]  1.  Act  of  serving; 
the  occupation  of  a  servant ;  the  performance  of  labor  for 
the  benefit  of  another,  or  at  another’s  command  ;  attend¬ 
ance  of  an  inferior,  hired  helper,  slave,  etc.  ;  also,  spiritual 
obedience  and  love.  “  O  God,  .  .  .  whose  service  is  per¬ 
fect  freedom.”  B/c.  of  Com.  Prayer. 

2  The  deed  of  one  who  serves  ;  labor  performed  for  an¬ 
other  ;  duty  done  or  required  ;  office. 

The  last  piece  of  service  1  did  for  .  .  .  King  Charles.  Dryden. 

3.  Feudal  Laic.  The  render  or  due  owed  by  a  tenant  to  his 
lord  for  the  enjoyment  of  his  tenancy  ;  any  render  made 
for  the  enjoyment  of  land. 

4.  An  office  of  devotion  ;  official  religious  duty  performed  ; 
religious  rites  appropriate  to  any  event  or  ceremonial ;  as, 
a  burial  service  ;  a  marriage  service. 

5.  A  liturgical  office  set  to  music  ;  a  set  of  such  settings, 
esp.  of  the  choral  canticles,  chants,  etc. 

6.  Duty  performed  in,  or  appropriate  to,  any  office  or 
charge  ;  official  function  ;  specif.,  military  or  naval  duty  ; 
performance  of  the  duties  of  a  soldier  ;  as,  to  see  service  ; 
hence,  a  branch  of  employment  with  an  organization  of  its 
own,  esp.  under  a  government ;  as,  the  diplomatic  service. 

7.  Useful  office  ;  advantage  conferred  ;  that  which  pro¬ 
motes  interest  or  happiness  ;  benefit;  avail. 

The  stork’s  plea,  when  taken  in  a  net,  was  the  service  she  did 
in  picking  up  venomous  creatures.  L  K  strange. 

8  Profession  of  respect;  acknowledgment  of  duty  owed. 
u  Pray,  do  my  service  to  His  Majesty.”  Shale. 


servee.  n.  Service.  Obs. 
ser-ven'te,  n.  =  sirvente. 
serve'-out'.  n.  Something 
served,  or  dealt,  out. 
serves.  +  service.  [Scot.  I 
ser'vet  (sPr'vYtkn.  A  serviette  | 
Ser've  tist.  n.  A  Servetian.  Obs. 
serve  tube.  Steam  Boilers.  A 
flue  tube  having  ribs  inside. 

||  ser'vi,  n.,pl.  of  servus. 
serviable,  a.  [F. )  Serviceable; 
ready  to  serve  ;  diligent.  Obs. 
ser'vi  al,  a.  Servile.  Obs.  Scot. 
serv'ice.  v.  t.  To  serve.  Rare. 
service-a-bil'i-ty  (sftr'vYs-d- 
bYl'Y-tY),  n.  Serviceableness. 
»erv'ice-a-bl.  Serviceable.  R.Sp. 


serv'ice-age,  w.  Servitude.  Ohs.  I 

service  bolt.  Any  of  a  number 
of  bolts  used  to  draw  together  ; 
parts  tr»  be  riveted.  (missal.  I 
service  book.  A  prayer  book  orl  ; 
service  boz.  A  easing  or  box  let 
in  flush  with  the  pavement  for  j 
access  to  a  corporation  cock, 
service  charge.  The  full  charge 
of  a  gun,  ns  used  in  bnttle. 
service  court.  Lawn  Tennis.  The 
purt  of  the  court  into  which  the 
ball  must  he  served, 
serv 'ice-less.  a.  Without  a  (re¬ 
ligious)  service.  Obs. 
service  line.  Tennis.  A  certain 
line  21  feet  from,  and  parallel  to, 


9.  That  which  is  served,  as  a  course  at  table  or  the  portion 
served  to  a  single  person. 

10  A  set  or  number  of  articles  for  a  particular  use,  con¬ 
sidered  collectively,  as  the  vessels  ordinarily  used  at  table. 

11.  Law.  a  Act  of  bringing  to  notice,  either  actually  or 
constructively,  in  such  manner  as  is  prescribed  by  law  ;  in 
a  broader  sense,  the  carrying  into  effect,  or  execution,  of 
any  writ  or  process,  as  of  an  attachment  by  seizing  the 
goods  or  person  attached,  an  execution  by  levying  it  upon 
the  goods  or  person  of  the  defendant.  Service  of  a  writ  or 
process  may  be  :  personal,  in  which  case  a  copy  of  it  must 
be  delivered,  or  ottered  to  and  left  with,  the  person  to  be 
served,  and  often  its  contents  made  known  or  read  to  him ; 
or  substituted,  w’here  service  is  made  in  any  other  wray,  as 
by  making  it  by  publication  and  mailing,  by  making  it 
upon  an  authorized  representative  with  tlie  effect  of  con¬ 
structive  service  on  the  real  party  in  interest,  or  where  the 
party  in  interest  in  certain  proceedings  may  be  personally 
served  without  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court,  b  A  servitude. 

12.  Suit  or  attention  paid  by  a  lover  to  his  lady.  Archaic. 

13.  Act  or  means  of  supplying  some  general  demand  ;  as, 
railwray  service ,  telephone  service,  etc. 

14.  Act  of  serving  or  covering.  See  serve,  v.  t.,  15. 

15.  In  tennis,  rackets,  and  various  other  games :  a  Act 
of  serving  the  ball,  b  The  ball  served. 

16.  Naut.  The  materials  used  for  serving  a  rope,  etc.,  as 
spun  yarn,  small  lines,  etc. ;  serving. 

17.  Scrimmage  ;  engagement.  Obs. 

18.  Short  for  service  pipe. 

service  of  an  heir,  Scots  Law,  a  former  proceeding  by  in¬ 
quest  to  determine  the  heir  of  a  person  deceased  ;  now  (by 
.acts  passed  in  1847  and  1860  and  repeated  in  the  Consolida¬ 
tion  Act  of  1868),  a  proceeding  for  this  purpose  by  publica¬ 
tion  and  proof  before  a  competent  officer  without  a  jury, 
serv'ice-a  ble  (sfir'vls-a-b’l),  a.  [ME.  servisable ,  OF. 
servisable,  servisable.  See  service.]  1.  Willing  to  be 
of  service  ;  helpful  ;  obliging  ;  kind.  Archaic. 

Curtcys  he  was,  lowly,  and  servisable.  Chaucer. 

2.  a  Doing  service  ;  useful  to  any  end  ;  adapted  to  any 
good  end  or  use  ;  beneficial;  advantageous.  “ Serviceable 
to  religion  and  learning.”  Atterbury.  “  A  serviceable  vil¬ 
lain.”  Shah,  b  Prepared  for  rendering  service  ;  capable 
of,  or  fit  for,  the  performance  of  duty. 

3.  Pertaining  to  service.  Obs. 

4.  Lasting  or  wearing  well  in  use  ;  as,  seniceable  shoes. 

—  serv'ice-a-ble-nees,  n.  —  serv'ice-a  bly,  adv. 
service  berry.  The  fruit  of  any  kind  of  service  tree, 
service  call  Mil.  A  signal  given  by  trumpets,  bugles, 

etc.,  calling  for  the  immediate  performance,  or  relinquish¬ 
ment,  of  some  duty. 

service  cap  or  hat.  Mil.  A  cap  or  hat  worn  by  officers  or 
enlisted  men  when  full-dress  uniform,  or  dress  uniform,  is 
not  worn.  In  the  United  States  army  the  service  cap  is 
round,  about 3J  inches  high,  flat-topped,  with  a  visor.  The 
service  hat  is  of  soft  felt  of  khaki  color,  w’itli  broad  brim 
and  high  crown,  creased  dow  n  the  middle, 
service  uniform.  Mil.  &  Nav.  The  uniform  prescribed  ill 
regulations  for  active  or  routine  service,  in  distinction 
from  dress,  full  dress,  etc.  In  the  United  States  army  it 
is  of  olive-drab  woolen  or  khaki-colored  cotton,  and  bears 
metal  insignia  that  show  the  wearer’s  rank,  the  arm  of 
service,  and  the  corps,  or  the  department  to  which  he  be¬ 
longs,  and  to  wrhich  army  he  belongs  (see  national  army, 
in  the  Addenda). 

ser'vi-ent  (sfir'vl-2nt),  a.  [L.  serviens,  - entis ,  p.  pr.  See 
serve.]  Subordinate.  Obs.,  except  as  used  in  law  of  an 
estate  on  which  a  servitude  or  an  easement  is  imposed, 
ser'vi  en'tial  (-Sn'sh&l),  a.  Pert,  to  or  involving  the  ren¬ 
dering  of  services,  esp.  feudal-law’  services, 
ser'vi-ette'  (sGr'vi-gt';  F.  ser'vygt'),  n.; pi.  -ettes  (-Sts'; 
F.  -vygt').  [F.]  A  table  napkin. 

ser'vile  (sfir'vll  or,  esp.  in  British  usage ,  sfir'vll  ;  277),  a. 
[L.  senilis ,  fr.  semis  a  servant  or  slave  :  cf.  F.  servile.  See 
serf,  serve.]  1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  slave  or  servant ; 
consisting  of  slaves;  as,  a  servile  revolt;  the  servile  class 

2.  a  Held  in  subjection  ;  dependent ;  enslaved. 

Even  fortune  rules  no  more,  O  servile  land.  Pope. 
b  Specif.,  Eng.  Feudal  Law,  held  by,  or  pertaining  to,  a 
tenure  of  lands  not  called  free.  What  constituted  the  test 
of  servile  and  free  tenures  varied  with  different  periods,  as 
whether  the  tenant  could  withdraw  with  his  land  from  his 
lord,  whether  the  tenant  could  withdraw'  without  his  land 
from  his  lord,  whether  the  land  owed  labor,  as  distinct 
from  rent,  or  whether  the  land  was  held  by  uncertain  as  dis¬ 
tinguished  from  certain  tenure.  See  free,  a., 2  d,  freehold. 

3.  Befitting  a  slave  or  servant ;  as,  servile  labors. 

4-  Characteristic  of  a  slave  ;  proceeding  from  dependence  ; 
slavish  ;  hence,  meanly  submissive  ;  cringing  ;  faw  ning ; 
mean  ;  as,  servile  flattery  ;  servile  fear  ;  servile  obedience. 

5.  Obedient;  —  with  to  ;  as,  senile  to  good  influences. 

6.  R.C.  Ch.  Pert,  to  physical  labor ;  —  used  esp.  in  senile 
works ,  those  requiring  bodily  rather  than  mental  effort. 

7.  Philol.  a  Not  belonging  to  the  original  root  ;  as,  a  ser¬ 
vile  letter,  b  Not  itself  sounded,  but  serving  to  indicate 
a  long  preceding  vow'el,  as  e  in  stone. 

Syn.  —  See  menial. 

—  ser'vile  ly,  adv.  —  ser'vile-ness,  n. 
ser'vile,  n.  Philol.  An  element  w'hich 

forms  no  part  of  the  original 
root ;  —  opposed  to  radical. 
ser-vil'i-ty  (ser-vTl'T-tT),  n. 

Quality  or  state  of  being  ser¬ 
vile  ;  specif.  :  a  Slavery, 
b  Mean  or  cringing  submis¬ 
siveness  ;  obsequiousness. 
serv'ing(sfir'ving),7?.pr.  & 
vb.  n.  of  serve.  Specif. :  vb. 

n.  Naut.  =  service,  1G. 
serving  mallet.  Naut.,  a  wood¬ 
en  instrument  shaped  like  a 
mallet,  grooved  on  the  bottom,  used  in  serving  ropes.  — 

o.  stuff,  Naut.,  small  lines  for  serving  ropes. 


a  Serving  Mallet ;  b  The  same 
in  use  in  the  process  of  serving. 


Ser'vite  (sfir'vit),  n.  [It.  servita,  or  LL.  servitae,  pi.] 
R.  C.  Ch.  One  of  the  mendicant  order  of  the  Religious 
Servants  of  the  Holy  Virgin,  founded  in  Florence  in  1233. 
ser'vi-tor  (-vl-ter),  n.  [ME.  servitour,  OF.  servitor,  F.  ser- 
viteur ,  L.  senrilor,  fr.  servire  to  serve.]  One  who  serves ; 
an  attendant  ;  one  wrho  acts  under  another  ;  a  follower  or 
adherent;  8pecif.:  a  A  serving  man  ;  a  menial,  b  A  sol¬ 
dier.  Obs.  c  Univ.  of  Oxford,  Eng.  Formerly,  an  under¬ 
graduate,  partly  supported  by  the  college  fluids,  wrhose 
duty  it  was  to  wait  at  table.  Cf.  sizar,  d  Glassmaking. 
A  worker  who  fashions  the  body  of  articles  finished  by  the 
4‘  workman.” 

ser'vi-tude  (-tud),  n.  [L.  senitudo :  cf.  F.  servitude.] 

1.  Condition  of  a  6lave  ;  slavery  ;  bondage  ;  state  of  com¬ 
pulsory  subjection  to  a  master. 

2.  Service  required  as  a  punishment  for  crime.  See  penal 
servitude. 

3.  Condition  of  being  bound  to  service  ;  specif.  :  a  In 
French  and  English  colonies  of  the  17th  and  18tli  centu¬ 
ries,  the  condition  of  transported  or  colonial  laborers  who, 
under  contract  or  by  custom,  rendered  service  with  tem¬ 
porary  and  limited  loss  of  political  and  personal  liberty. 
Servitude  existed  in  America  from  1619  to  1819.  b  A  sim¬ 
ilar  condition  of  enforced  service  which,  in  various  phases, 
has  existed  in  South  America,  South  Africa,  Java,  etc. 

4.  State  of  slavish  dependence  ;  mental  or  moral  bond¬ 
age  ;  social  compulsion. 

5.  Condition  of  a  servant  or  servitor ;  menial  service. 

6.  Servants,  collectively.  Obs.  Milton. 

7.  Law.  A  right  in  respect  of  an  object,  usually  land, 
owned  by  one  person  in  virtue  of  which  the  object  is  sub¬ 
ject  to  a  certain  use  or  enjoyment  by  another  person  or  for 
the  benefit  of  another  thing,  as  in  the  case  of  the  common- 
law  easement  (which  is  a  species  of  servitude).  A  servitude 
is  affirmative  when  it  permits  an  otherwise  unpermitted  act 
by  the  owner  of  it ;  negative  when  it  imposes  on  the  owner 
of  the  servient  tenement  forbearance  of  an  otherwise  per¬ 
missible  action.  Servitude  is  esp.  common  in  the  Roman 
and  Civil  law’,  and  is  defined  in  the  Pandects  (§  934)  as 
“a  right  in  virtue  of  which  the  thing  of  another  renders 
service  to  a  person  or  thing.”  In  Roman  law  servitudes 
were  classified  as  :  a  Personal  servitudes,  including  usufruct, 
(mere)  use  (see  lslkelct  and  use),  and  habitation,  or  habita- 
tio,  right  of  residing  in  a  house,  b  Prsedial,  or  real,  servitudes, 
or  rights  over  land  (called  praedium,  or  res.  serviens)  vested  in  a 
person  by  virtue  of  his  ownership  of  other  land  (called  praedium, 
or  res.  dominans),  and  including  rural,  or  rustic,  servitudes,  af¬ 
fecting  chiefly  or  only  the  soil  ;  and  urban  servitudes,  affecting 
chiefly  or  solely  a  building  or  buildings  on  land.  The  more  im¬ 
portant  rural  servitudes  were  :  iter,  or  a  right  of  way  on  foot  or 
horseback  ;  actus,  a  right  of  way  fora  carriage  or  cattle  ;  via.  a 
right  ol  way  in  general  ;  pecoris  ad  aquam  appulBUs,  or  right  of 
way  for  wutering  cattle  ;  aquaehaustus.  or  simply  haustus,  right 
of  conducting  water  ;  aquaeductus.  right  of  drawing  water  :  jus 
pascendi,  right  of  pasture  ;  and  calcis  coquendae,  or  right  of  dig¬ 
ging  chalk  The  chief  urban  servitudes  were  :  operls  ferendl, 
right  ol  support;  tigni  immittendi,  right  of  inserting  (the  end  of) 
a  beam  (in  another’s  wall)  ;  aitius  non  tollendi,  right  to  have  an¬ 
other  not  build  higher  (than  a  certain  limit)  ;  ne  luminibus  offici- 
&tur.  right  to  have  the  windows  not  shut  off  lrom  light ;  stillicl- 
dii  reclpiendi.  right  of  receiving  the  drip  from  a  neighbor's  roof  ; 
aquae  imraittendae.  right  to  throw  water  from  one’s  windows  on 
u  neighbor’s  buildings  or  soil  ;  oneris  ferendl,  or  right  of  sup¬ 
port.  The  Civil  law  at-  to  servitudes  is  essentially  the  6nme  as 
the  Roman  law,  but  the  Civil  law  includes  under  this  head  a 
rent  charge. 

Syn.  —  Servitude,  slavery,  bondage.  Servitude  may 
apply  to  either  voluntary  or  (more  frequently )  compulsory 
subjection  to  a  master ;  slavery  and  bondage  (the  stronger 
term)  imply  absolute  and  enforced  subjugation  to  an¬ 
other’s  will.  See  serf,  menial,  prisoner. 

Ser'vo-  (sfir'vo-).  Combining  form  for  Servian. 

Scr'VO— Cro-a'tian  (sfir'vo-kro-a'shthi),  n.  1.  The  Slavic 
language  of  Servia,  Montenegro,  Bosnia,  Herzegovina, 
Croatia,  Slavonia,  parts  of  Hungary,  Istria,  and  Dalmatia. 
It  possesses  varying  dialects,  and  employs  either  the  Ro¬ 
man  or  the  Servian  alphabets  according  as  the  prevailing 
religion  is  either  Roman  Catholic  or  Orthodox  Greek.  See 
Indo-European. 

2.  One  w  hose  native  language  is  Servo-Croatian. 
ser'vo-mo'tor,  n.  Sometimes  erroneously  spelt  servo¬ 
motor.  [F.  sei'vo-moteur.  See  serf  ;  motor.]  Mach.  A 
relay  apparatus;  specif.:  a  An  auxiliary  motor,  regulated 
by  a  hand  lever,  for  quickly  and  easily  moving  the  revers¬ 
ing  gear  of  a  large  marine  engine  into  any  desired  position 
indicated  by  that  of  the  hand  lever,  w’liich  controls  the 
valve  of  the  motor,  b  In  a  Whitehead  torpedo,  a  com¬ 
pressed-air  motor,  actuated  by  the  Obry  gear,  for  moving 
the  rudders  so  as  to  correct  deviations  from  the  course, 
ses'a  me  (s5s'd-me),  n.  [ME.  sysame,  OF.  sisame,  F.  si- 
same,  or  LL.  sisamum,  fr.  L.  sesamum,  sesama ,  Gr.  0-17- 
cra.iJ.ov,  anadfirf.]  A11  East  Indian  annual  pedaliaceous  plant 
(Sesamum  indicum);  also,  its  small  obovate,  flattish  seeds, 
which  yield  an  oil  and  are  used  as  food  Sec  benne. 
oes'a-mold  (-moid),  a.  [Gr.  <rq<rapo€i8y<;  like  sesame ; 
aijcrapov  sesame  -j-  cl 80?  form.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  or 
designating  a  nodular  mass  of  bone  or  cartilage  in  a  ten¬ 
don,  esp.  w  here  the  tendon  passes  over  a  joint  or  some 
bony  prominence.  The  patella  and  pisiform  bone  and  the 
navicular  bone  of  a  horse’s  foot  are  examples.  —  n.  A  ses¬ 
amoid  bone  or  cartilage. 

ses'a-moid-i'tis  (-I'tTs),  n.  [NL.  See  sesamoid  ;  -itis.] 
Veter.  Inflammation  of  a  sesamoid  bone  and  the  adjacent 
ligaments  and  tissue. 

Ses'a-mum  (sSs'd-miim),  n.  [L.,  sesame.  See  sesame.] 
a  Bot.  A  genus  of  pedaliaceous  plants,  natives  of  tropical 
Africa  and  India.  They  are  herbs  w  ith  entire  or  divided 
leaves  and  irregular  campanulate  flowers,  the  curved  tube 
dilated  above  the  base;  the  capsule  is  4-angled,  and  un¬ 
armed.  See  sesame,  b  [/•  c.]  Sesame. 

Ses'ban  (sgs'ban),  n.  [F._,  fr.  At.  saisaban ,  seiseban,  a 
kind  of  tree,  fr.  Per.  sisaban  seed  of  cinquefoil.]  1.  Bot. 


the  net.  See  law'n  tennis. 
service  magazine.  Mil.  Sc  Nav. 
A  magazine  containing  the  am¬ 
munition  for  immediate  use  or 
for  a  particular  gun. 
service  pipe.  A  pipe  connecting 
a  main  pipe  with  a  building, 
service  tree.  See  1st  service. 
8er-vi'ciouB.o.  =  ser vious.  Obs. 
servie.  serve. 
ser'vil.  Servile.  Ref.Sp.  [tsm.I 
ser'vil-ism(  R9r/VY-lYz’m),n.See| 
ser'vil-ize  (-11/.),  v.  t.  See-iZE. 
servily.  servilely. 
ser'vi-ous.  a.  Serviable.  Obs. 
servise.  +  service. 
ser-vis'i-a  Vur.  of  cervisia. 


||  ser'viteur'  (stfr've'tQr'),  n. ; 

pi.  -teles.  [F.J  A  servitor. 

||  ser  vi'ti  um  (ser-vTsh'T-um), 
n. ;  nl.  -TIA  (-d ).  fL.]  Law. 
Service.  —  ser-vi'ti  um  fo-rin'- 
se-cum.  =  KORIN  SEC  SERVICE- 
ser  vi-to'ri-al  (sOr'vY-to'rT-dl  ; 
201).  a.  Pertaining  to,  or  char¬ 
acteristic  of.  a  servitor.  Rare. 
ser'vi-tor-ship',  n.  See  •ship. 
ser'vi-trix,  n.  [See  -trix.J  A 
female  servant.  Rare. 
ser'vi-ture,  n.  Ohs.  a  Servitude, 
b  Servants,  c  A  servitor. 

||  ser'vi-tus  (sflr'vY-tfis),  n. ;  pi. 
-tutes  (-tu'tez).  [L.]  Law.  A 
servitude  ;  erron.,  an  easement. 


ser'vi-tute  (-tut),  n.  [L.  servi- 

fus:  cf.  OF  serritutc.]  Servi¬ 
tude.  Ohs.  [Croatian,  2.1 
Ser  vo-Cro'at,  n.  =8ebvo-| 
servt.  Abbr.  Servant, 
ser'vu  late,  v.  i.  [L.  servulus  a 
young  slave,  dim.  of  semis  slave 
4-  -ate.]  To  act  a-  a  servitor.  Obs. 
||  8er'vu8  (sfir'vtSs),  n. :  pi.  ser- 
vi  (-vT).  1 1..]  A  serf.  —  Ser'- 
vus  Servo 'rum  De'i.  [L.]  Serv¬ 
ant  of  the  Servants  of  God  See 
under  servant. 
servy.  ^  SERVE 
serwand.  serwant.  +  servant. 
serwe.  +  serve,  sorrow. 
serye.  +  serie. 


Se'sai  (se'sT  ;  se'sit-I).  D.  Bib. 

ses'am,  ses'a-ma,  n.  [L. sesama. 
See  sesame.]  The  castor  oil 
bean.  Obs. 

sesame.  See  open  sesame. 
ses'a-me  grass  (ses'd-mf).  Ga¬ 
ma  grass. 

ees'a-me  oil.  See  oil,  Table  I. 
ses'a  mine,  a.  [L.  sesamimis ,  Gr. 
<n7(rd/txt»  09  ]  Pert,  to,  or  ob¬ 
tained  from,  sesame.  Obs 
ses'a-moi'dal  (sgs'd-moi'ddl  ).a. 
Sesamoid.  [Obs.  I 

sesarin.  n.  A  kind  of  ointment.  | 
Ses-ba'ni-a  (s  C  6-b  5'n  Y-d),  n. 
[NL.]  Bot.  Syn.  of  Sesban,  1. 
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A  genus  of  tropical  fabaceous  herbs,  shrubs,  or  trees,  with 
abruptly  pinnate  leaves  and  showy  dowers  in  axillary  ra¬ 
cemes.  The  style  is  smooth,  the  pod  narrowly  linear  and 
transversely  septate.  jS.  macrocarpa  occurs  in  the  United 
States.  Most  species  yield  a  useful  hemplike  fiber. 

2.  [/.  c.]  Either  of  two  East  Indian  species  (6'.  aculeata 
and  S.  segyptiaca)  of  this  genus.  See  dhunchee. 

Ses'e-U  (sgs'e-ll),  Ji.  [NL.  See  cicely.]  Bot.  A  large 
genus  of  apiaceous  plants,  natives  of  temperate  regions  of 
the  Old  World.  They  are  smooth  perennials  having  ter- 
nately  compound  leaves,  white  flowers,  and  fruit  with  sol¬ 
itary  oil  tubes.  The  species  are  commonly  called  meadow 
saxifrage.  S.  hippomarathrum  is  the  horse  fennel.  Also 
[/.  <?.],  a  plant  of  this  genus. 

Se'sha  (sa'shd ;  sha'sha),  She'sha  (sha'shd),  n.  [Skr. 
f'esha.]  Hindu  Myth.  The  king  of  the  serpent  race.  He 
has  a  thousand  heads,  which  serve  as  a  canopy  for  Vishnu,  who 
sleeps  upon  him  as  he  Hosts  upon  the  primeval  waters.  The 
earth  rests  upon  one  of  his  heads,  and  is  destroyed  at  the  end 
of  each  Kalpa  by  the  fire  which  he  vomits  forth. 

86'si  (sa'se),  n.  [Prob.  Amer.  Sp.]  The  black-fin  snapper 
(Lutianus  buccanella),  a  common  West  Indian  market  fish. 
1J  ses'qui  (sSs'kwT-).  [L.,  one  half  more,  one  and  a  half.] 
A  combining  form  (also  used  adjectively)  denoting  one  and 
a  half  times  ;  specif.  :  Chem.  In  forming  the  names  of  com¬ 
pounds  of  three  atoms  or  equivalents  of  one  element  or  rad¬ 
ical  with  two  of  another  ;  as,  iron  sesquioxide,  Fe203. 
ses  qui  al'ter  (sfis'kwT-Sl'ter) )  n.  [L.  sesquialter ,  fem. 
ses'qui-al'ter-a  (-51'ter-d)  )  - lera ,  sesquialteral.]  Mu¬ 

sic.  a  The  interval  of  a  perfect  fifth,  having  the  ratio  ij. 
b  A  triplet  of  three  minims  in  the  time  of  two  preceding. 
Cf.  hemiolia.  c  A  mixture  organ  stop,  containing  several 
ranks  of  pipes  which  reenforce  some  high  harmonics  of  the 
ground  tone,  and  make  the  sound  more  brilliant. 
ses'qul-al'ter-al  (-dl),  a.  [L.  sesquialter  once  and  a  half  ; 
sesqui-  alter  other.]  Once  and  a  half  times  as  great  as 
another  ;  having  the  ratio  of  one  and  a  half  to  one. 
sesqul-car'bon-ate  (-kar'b#n-at),  n.  [ sesqui -  -f-  carbon¬ 
ate. .]  Chem.  A  carbonate  intermediate  in  composition  be¬ 
tween  the  normal  salt  and  the  usual  acid  salt ;  as,  sesqui- 
carbonate  of  ammonia,  2(NH4)2C03  H2C03. 
ses'qui-cen-ten'ni-al  (-sSn-tSn'T-ai), «.  [sesqui-  -f-  centen¬ 
nial .]  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  century  and  a  half.  —  n.  The 
one  hundred  and  fiftieth  anniversary,  or  its  celebration, 
sesqul-hy 'drate  (-hi'drat),  n .  [ sesqui -  -f-  hydrate.']  Chem. 
A  hydrate  containing  one  and  a  half  molecules  of  water  to 
one  of  the  substance  forming  the  hydrate. 
ses'qul-OX'ide(-ok'sid; -sTd),?i.  Also -id-  [sesqui- oxide.] 
Chem.  An  oxide  containing  three  atoms  of  oxygen  and 
two  of  another  element,  or  two  radicals,  as  alumina  ( A120;1). 
ses-quip'e  dal  (sSs-kwTp'e-ddl ;  sfis'kwT-pe'dtil ;  277),  ses  - 
qul-pe-da'li  an  (sfis'kwT-pe-da'li-tfn),  a  [L.  sesquipeda- 
lis.  See  sesqui-  ;  pedal.]  a  Measuring  or  containing  a  foot 
and  a  half ; —  sometimes  humorously  applied  to  long  words, 
b  Given  to  the  use  of  long  words.  —  n.  a  One  that  is  a 
foot  and  a  half  in  height,  b  A  very  long  word. 

leI:quiPpe-d^iiSM-ism  !  (  Tz’m^  “■  Sesquipedality. 
ses  qui-pe-dal'i-ty  (sfis'kwT-pe-dai'T-tT),  n.  1.  Quality  or 
condition  of  being  sesquipedal.  Sterne. 

2  The  use  of,  or  style  marked  by,  sesquipedalian  words, 
ses'qui  salt  (s?s'kwT-s61t),  n.  [sesqui- salt.]  Chem .  a 
A  salt  derived  from  a  sesquioxide  or  analogous  compound, 
b  A  salt  made  up  on  the  proportions  of  a  sesqui  compound, 
sesqui-sul'phlde  (sSs'kwi-sul'fid  ;  -fid),  n.  Also  -phld- 
[sesqui  -j-  sulphide.]  Chem.  A  sulphide,  analogous  to  a 
sesquioxide,  containing  three  atoms  of  sulphur  to  two  of 
the  other  ingredient ;  —  formerly  called  also  sesquisulphu- 
ret ;  as,  orpiment,  As2S3,  is  arsenic  sesquisulphide . 
ses'sile  (sfis'Tl  ;  see  -ile),  a.  [L.  sessilis  low,  dwarf,  fr. 
sedere ,  sessum ,  to  sit :  cf.  F.  sessile.  See  sit.]  1.  Attached 
directly  by  the  base  ;  not  raised  upon  a  stalk  or  peduncle  ; 
as,  a  sessile  leaf  (one  resting  directly  on  the  main  stem  or 
branch  without  a  petiole).  In  Zool .,  often  implying  at¬ 
tachment  by  a  broad  base. 

2.  Zool.  Permanently  attached;  not  free  to  move  about, 
sessile  gonophores,  Zool .,  gonophores  which  never  become 
detached.  —  b.  hydatid.  Anat.  =  hydatid  op  Morgagni  b. 

ses'sion  (sSsh'wn),  n.  [L.  sessioy  fr.  sedere ,  sessum:  cf.  F. 
session.  See  sit.]  1.  A  sitting,  or  being  seated.  Archaic. 

Leapt  from  her  session  on  his  lap,  and  stood.  Tennyson . 
2  The  actual  or  constructive  sitting  of  a  court,  council, 
legislature,  etc.,  or  the  actual  or  constructive  assembly  of 
the  members  of  such  a  body,  for  the  transaction  of  busi¬ 
ness  ;  thus,  a  body  is  said  to  be  in  session  when  the  mem¬ 
bers  are  in  fact  assembled  and  (constructively)  during  the 
time  between  adjourned  meetings,  during  which  time  the 
body  is  for  some  purposes  considered  as  legally  in  session. 

It  ’s  fit  this  royal  session  do  proceed.  Shak. 

3.  The  time,  period,  or  term  during  which  a  court,  council, 
legislature,  etc.,  meets  regularly  for  business;  or,  the  space 
of  time  between  the  first  meeting  and  the  prorogation  or 
final  adjournment.  The  session  of  a  court  usually  coincides 
with  or  includes  the  term,  and  is  often  called  a  term. 

4.  pi.  a  Eng.  Lane.  The  sittings  or  a  sitting  of  justices  of 
the  peace  in  execution  of  the  powers  conferred  by  their 
commissions,  being  called  :  petty  sessions,  when  held  by  one 
or  more  justices,  without  a  jury,  for  trial  of  minor  offenses, 
admitting  prisoners  to  bail,  etc.  ;  special  sessions,  when  held 
by  two  or  more  justices  for  the  exercise  of  some  special 


branch  of  their  authority,  due  notice  being  given ;  general 
sessions,  when  held  by  two  or  more  justices,  one  of  whom 
is  of  the  quorum,  for  the  general  exercise  of  their  authority 
to  try  criminal  cases,  etc.  Hence,  the  sittings  or  any  sit¬ 
ting  of  any  of  several  other  courts  of  similar  criminal  juris¬ 
diction.  b  In  various  States  of  the  United  States,  any  of  va¬ 
rious  courts  answering  more  or  less  to  the  English  courts 
above  named,  as  of  a  justice’s  court  to  grant  innkeepers’ 
licenses,  to  lay  out  highways,  etc.,  or  of  courts  of  general 
criminal  jurisdiction,  c  Any  of  these  courts,  themselves. 

5.  [cap.]  Scots  Law.  The  Court  of  Session. 

6.  Presbyterian  Ch.  The  lowest  court,  composed  of  the 
pastor  and  a  body  of  elders  elected  by  the  members  of  a 
particular  church,  and  having  the  care  of  matters  pertain¬ 
ing  to  the  religious  interests  of  that  church. 

sessions  of  the  peace,  sittings  by  justices  of  the  peace.  Eng. 

session  al  (sgsk'wn-al),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  session 
or  sessions. 

sessional  order  or  rule,  British  Pari.  Practice ,  an  order  or 
rule  and  expressed  to  continue  only  during  the  session. 

ses'terce  (ses'ters),  n.  [L.  sestertius  (sc.  nummus ),  fr.  ses¬ 
tertius  two  and  a  half ;  prob.  fr.  sesqui- tertius  third  :  cf. 
F.  sesterce.]  Rom.  Antiq.  A  coin  and  money  of  account 
equal  to  one  fourth  of  a  denarius.  It  was  first  issued  as  a 
silver  coin  equal  to  2i  asses,  from  268  b.  c.  to  about  241  b.  c. 
Under  Augustus  and  his  successors  it  was  a  brass  coin 
(called  by  numismatists  first  brass)  equal  to  4  asses. 

ses-ter'ti-um(s6s-tQr'8hT-?7m),  n.  ;  pi.  sestertia  (-d).  [L. 

See  sesterce.]  Rom.  Antiq.  A  money  of  account  equal  to 
one  thousand  sesterces. 

ses  tet'  (sfis-tfit' ;  sfis'tfit ;  cf.  sextet),  n.  [It.  sestelto ,  fr. 
sesto  sixth,  L.  sextus,  fr.  sex  six.]  1.  Music.  A  sextet. 

2.  Pros.  The  last  six  lines  of  a  sonnet,  also,  any  stanza 
of  six  lines. 

ses-tl'na  (sfis-te'nd),  ji.  [It.  Cf.  8ESTINE,  sextain.]  A 
poem  consisting  of  six  stanzas  (originally  unrimed)  of 
six  lines  each,  ending  with,  the  same  words  arranged  in 
different  order  for  each  stanza,  and  concluding  with  a 
stanza  of  three  lines  which  contain  all  the  final  words,  three 
occurring  in  the  middle  of  the  lines,  and  three  at  the  end. 
The  form  was  invented  by  Amaut  Daniel,  a  Provencal 
troubadour,  at  the  end  of  the  13th  century. 

Se  su'vi-um  (se-su'vT-?7m),  n.  [NL. ;  orig.  unknown.] 
Bot.  A  small  genus  of  fleshy  maritime  aizoaceous  herbs,  of 
wide  distribution  in  tropical  regions.  They  have  opposite 
leaves  and  reddish  flowers  with  a  five-lobed  calyx  and  five 
stamens.  S.  vortulacastrum  is  the  sea  purslane. 

Set  (sSt),  n.  [Egypt.]  Egypt.  Myth.  An  evil  divinity,  the 
brother  and  enemy  of  Osiris,  represented  with  the  head  of 
a  beast  with  high  square  ears  and  pointed  snout.  Before 
the  XIXth  dynasty  Set  was  popular,  especially  favored  by 
the  Hyksos,  and  probably  regarded  as  a  war  god  and  giver 
of  victories.  About  the  XXIId  dynasty  a  reaction  set  in, 
the  god’s  images  were  destroyed  or  defaced,  and  he  became 
the  personification  of  evil.  His  consort  was  Ta-urt. 

set  (sSt),  v.  t.  ;  pret.  A-  p.  p.  set  ;  p.  pr.  A  vb.  n.  set'ting. 
[ME.  setten,  AS.  sett  an  ;  akin  to  OS.  settian ,  OFries.  setta, 
D.  zetten ,  OHG.  sezzen ,  G.  setzen,  Icel.  setja,  Sw.  sdtta , 
Dan.  saette ,  Goth,  satjan  ;  causative  from  the  root  of  E.  sit. 
See  sit.]  1.  To  cause  to  sit ;  to  make  to  assume  a  speci¬ 
fied  position  or  attitude  ;  to  give  a  site  or  place  to ;  to 
place  ;  put  ;  fix  ,  as,  to  set  a  house  on  a  rock,  a  book  on  a 
shelf ,  a  chest  or  trunk  on  its  bottom  or  on  end . 

2.  To  make  to  assume  a  specified  place,  condition,  occupa¬ 
tion,  relation,  etc. ;  to  place  ;  put ;  establish. 

I  do  set  my  bow  in  the  cloud.  Gen  ix-  13. 

3.  Specif.,  to  put  (a  fowl)  on  eggs  to  hatch  them,  or  to  put 
(eggs)  into  a  nest  for  a  fowl  to  sit  on  or  into  an  incubator. 

4.  To  cause  to  be  or  to  do,  etc. ;  to  dispose  ;  start ;  begin  ; 
as,  to  set  houses  afire  ;  to  set  ships  afloat ;  to  set  one  at  ease  , 
to  set  men  at  variance. 

Every  incident  sets  him  thinking,  Coleridge. 

5.  To  fix  firmly  ;  to  make  fast,  permanent,  or  stable  ,  to 
render  motionless ;  to  give  an  unchanging  place,  form,  or 
condition  to.  Specif.  :  a  To  cause  to  stop  or  stick ;  to 
fasten  ;  hence,  to  occasion  difficulty  to  ;  to  embarrass  ;  per¬ 
plex  ;  as,  to  set  a  coach  in  the  mud. 

They  show  how  hard  they  are  set  in  this  particular.  Addison. 
b  To  fix  beforehand  ;  to  determine  ;  hence,  to  make  un¬ 
yielding  or  obstinate ;  to  render  stiff,  unpliant,  or  rigid. 

On  these  three  objects  his  heart  was  set.  Macaulay. 

Make  my  heart  as  a  millstone,  set  my  face  as  a  flint.  Tennyson. 
C  To  fix  in  the  ground,  as  a  post  or  a  tree  ;  to  plant ;  as, 
to  set  pear  trees  in  an  orchard  ;  —  often  with  out.  d  To 
fix,  as  a  precious  stone,  in  a  border  of  metal  ;  to  place 
in  a  setting  ;  hence,  to  place  in  or  amid  something  which 
serves  as  a  setting  ;  as,  to  set  glass  in  a  sash,  e  To  ren¬ 
der  stiff  or  solid  ;  esp.,  to  convert  into  curd  ;  to  curdle; 
as,  to  set  milk  for  cheese.  I  Zool.  To  arrange  (the  parts  of 
an  insect)  in  position  for  drying.  See  setting  block. 

6.  To  put  into  a  desired  position  or  condition  ;  to  adjust ; 
to  regulate  ;  to  adapt.  Specif. :  a  To  put  in  order  in  a  par¬ 
ticular  manner;  to  prepare  for  immediate  use  ;  as,  to  set. 
a  table  by  laying  the  tablecloth,  putting  on  the  dishes,  etc.; 
to  set  a  lithographic  stone  ready  for  printing  ;  to  set  a  lathe 
for  screw  cutting  by  putting  in  the  requisite  change  wheels ; 
specif. :  (1)  To  fix  the  iron  of  (a  carpenter’s  plane)  in  posi¬ 
tion  so  as  to  take  off  the  desired  thickness  of  shaving.  (2) 
To  put  a  smooth  edge  on  (a  razor)  with  a  hone,  as  after 
grinding.  (3)  To  bend  slightly  the  tooth  points  of  (a  saw) 
alternately  in  opposite  directions  to  widen  the  kerf  and  so 


prevent  sticking,  (4)  To  adjust  (a  measuring  instrument) 
to  a  desired  position  ;  as,  to  set  a  pair  of  calipers  to  size  on 
a  rule,  b  To  extend  and  bring  into  position  ;  to  spread  to 
the  wind  ;  as,  to  set  the  sails  of  a  ship,  c  To  give  a  pitch 
to,  as  a  tune  ;  to  start  by  fixing  the  keynote  ;  as,  to  set  a 
psalm,  d  To  reduce  from  a  dislocated  or  fractured  state ; 
to  replace  ;  as,  to  set  a  broken  bone,  e  To  make  to  agree 
w  ith  some  standard  ;  as,  to  set  a  watch  or  a  clock,  t  Ma- 
so7iry.  To  lower  into  place  and  fix  solidly,  as  cut  stone. 

7.  To  stake  at  play  ;  to  wager  ;  to  risk. 

8.  To  fit  with  music  ;  to  adapt,  as  words  to  music,  or  mu¬ 
sic  to  words  ;  to  prepare  for  performance,  as  for  a  particu¬ 
lar  voice  or  instrument. 

Set  thy  own  songs,  and  sing  them  to  thy  lute.  Dryden. 

9 .  To  determine  ;  to  appoint ;  to  assigu  ;  to  fix  ;  as,  to 
set  a  time  for  a  meeting ;  to  set  a  price  on  a  horse. 

10.  To  adorn  with  something  infixed  or  affixed  ;  to  stud  ; 
to  variegate  with  objects  placed  here  and  there. 

Pastoral  dales  thin  set  with  modem  farms.  Wordsworth. 

11.  To  value  ;  to  rate  ;  —  with  at. 

I  do  not  set  my  life  at  a  pin’s  fee.  Shak. 

12.  To  point  out  the  seat  or  position  of,  as  birds,  or  other 
game  ;  — said  of  hunting  dogs. 

13.  To  establish  as  a  rule  ;  to  furnish  ;  to  prescribe  ;  to 
assign  ;  as,  to  set  an  example  ;  to  set  lessons  to  be  learned. 

14.  [Cf.  set,  v.  i.,  11.]  To  suit  ;  to  become;  as,  it  sets 
him  ill.  Scot. 

15.  To  propel,  as  a  boat,  by  poling.  Obs.  or  Dial. 

16.  Ptinf.  To  compose  ;  to  arrange  in  words,  lines,  etc. ; 
as,  to  set  type  ;  to  set  a  page. 

17-  Scots  Law.  To  lease. 

to  set  abroach.  See  abroach.  Obs.  —  to  s.  against,  to  oppose  ; 
to  set  in  comparison  with,  or  to  oppose  to,  as  an  equivalent 
in  exchange.  —  to  s.  agoing,  to  cause  to  move.  —  to  s.  apart, 
to  separate  to  a  particular  use  ;  to  separate  from  the  rest ; 
to  reserve.  —  to  s.  aside,  a  To  leave  out  of  account ;  to  pass 
by  ,  to  omit ,  neglect ;  reject ;  annul,  b  To  set  apart ,  re¬ 
serve  ;  as,  to  set  aside  part  of  one’s  income.  —  to  s.  a  sponge, 
Cookei-y ,  to  leaven  a  small  mass  of  flour,  to  be  used  in  leav¬ 
ening  a  larger  quantity.  —  to  s.  at  defiance,  to  defy.  —  to  s.  at 
ease,  to  quiet ;  to  tranquilize  ;  as,  to  set  the  heart  at  ease.— 
to  s.  at  naught  or  nought,  to  treat  as  of  no  account ;  to  disre¬ 
gard  ;  to  despise  ,  defy  ;  to  treat  with  ignominy.  Formerly 
also  to  set  naught  by.  —  to  a.  a  trap,  snare,  or  gin,  to  put  it  in 
a  proper  condition  or  position  to  catch  prey  ;  hence,  to  lay 
a  plan  to  deceive  and  draw  another  into  one’s  power.  —  to 
s  at  work  or  to  work,  a  To  cause  to  enter  on  work  or  action, 
or  to  direct  how  to  enter  on  work,  b  To  apply  one’s  self ;  — 
used  reflexively.  —  to  s.  before,  a  To  bring  out  to  view  be¬ 
fore  ;  to  exhibit,  b  To  propose  for  choice  to ;  to  offer  to.  — 
to  s.  by.  a  To  set  apart  or  on  one  side  ;  reject,  b  To  attach 
the  value  of  (anything)  to.  —  to  s.  by  the  compass,  to  observe 
and  note  the  bearing  or  situation  of  by  the  compass.  —  to  s. 
by  the  ears,  to  cause  to  quarrel  or  be  at  strife.  —  to  s.  case,  to 
suppose ;  to  assume.  Cf.  put  case ,  under  put,  v.  t.  Obs. 
Chaucer.  —  to  s.  cock  a  hoop.  See  cock-a-hoop.  —  to  s.  down, 
a  To  enter  in  writing  ;  to  register,  b  To  fix ;  to  establish ; 
to  ordain,  c  To  humiliate.  —  to  s.  eyes  on,  to  see  ;  to  behold , 
to  fasten  the  eyes  on.  —  to  s.  fire  to,  or  to  set  on  fire,  to  com¬ 
municate  fire  to ;  fig.,  to  inflame ;  to  enkindle  the  passions 
of;  to  irritate. —  to  s.  flying,  Naut.,  to  hoist  by  a  halyard 
until  the  luff  is  taut ;  —  said  of  a  sail  when  it  is  not  con¬ 
nected  to  any  spar  or  stay.  —  to  s.  forth,  a  To  manifest ;  to 
offer  or  present  to  view ,  to  exhibit ;  to  display,  b  To  pub¬ 
lish  ;  to  promulgate  ;  to  make  appear.  Waller,  c  To  send 
out ;  to  prepare  and  send.  Obs.—  to  s.  forward,  a  To  cause 
to  advance,  b  To  promote.  —  to  s.  free,  to  release  from  con¬ 
finement,  imprisonment,  or  bondage  ;  to  [iberate  \  to  eman¬ 
cipate.  —  to  s.  in,  to  put  in  the  way  ;  to  begin  ,  to  give  a  start 
to.  Obs.  —  to  s.  in  order,  to  adjust  or  arrange  ;  to  reduce  to 
method.  —  to  b.  light  by,  to  undervalue  ;  to  slight ;  to  treat 
as  of  no  importance  ;  despise.— to  s.  milk,  a  To  expose  milk 
in  open  dishes  in  order  that  the  cream  may  rise  to  the  sur¬ 
face.  b  To  cause  milk  to  become  curdled,  as  by  rennet. 
—  to  s.  much,  or  little,  by,  to  care  much,  or  little,  for. — 
to  s.  of,  to  value ;  to  set  by.  Obs.  —  to  s.  off.  a  To  sepa¬ 
rate  from  a  whole  ;  to  assign  to  a  particular  purpose  ;  to 
portion  off  ;  as,  to  set  off  a  portion  of  an  estate,  b  To  adorn  ; 
decorate  ;  embellish;  also,  to  intensify  (a  characteristic)  by 
contrast,  c  To  give  a  flattering  description  of.  d  To  ex¬ 
plode  ;  as,  to  set  off  a  charge  of  powder,  e  Laic.  To  make  a 
set-off  of  ;  to  plead  as  a  set-off.  —  to  s.  off  against,  to  place 
against  as  an  equivalent ;  as,  to  set  off  one  man’s  services 
agamst  another’s.  —  to  s.  on  or  upon,  a  To  incite  ;  to  insti¬ 
gate.  “  Thou,  traitor,  hast  set  on  thy  wife  to  this.”  Shak. 
D  To  employ,  as  in  a  task,  c  To  fix  upon  ;  to  attach  strongly 
to ;  as,  to  set  one’s  heart  or  affections  07i  some  object.  —  to 
s.  one’s  cap,  to  make  a  fool  of  one.  Obs.  Chaucer.  —  to  s. 
one’s  cap  for  or  at,  to  try  to  win  the  favor  of  with  a  view  to 
marriage.  Colloq.  —  to  s.  one’s  face  (against,  to,  etc.),  to  de¬ 
termine  to  assume  a  certain  attitude  or  pursue  a  certain 
course  of  action  for  or  against^to  or  from,  anything.  —  to  s., 
or  to  a.  up,  one’s  rest.  Obs.  a  To  have  a  settled  determina¬ 
tion  ;  to  stake  one’s  fortunes  ;  —  from  an  old  game  of  cards, 
when  one  so  expressed  his  intention  to  stand  or  rest  upon 
his  hand.  Bacon,  b  To  stop  for  rest ;  to  halt.  —  to  s.  one’s 
self  against,  to  place  one’s  self  in  a  state  of  enmity  or  opposi¬ 
tion  to.  —  to  s.  one’s  teeth,  to  press  them  together  tightly,  as 
in  determination.—  to  s.  on  work, to  cause  to  begin  laboring  ; 
to  set  to  work.  Obs.  Hooker.  —  to  s.  out.  a  To  assign  ;  allot ; 
mark  off ;  limit ;  as,  to  set  out  the  share  of  each  heir ;  to  set 
out  the  widow’s  thirds,  b  To  publishes  a  proclamation. 
Obs.  c  To  adorn  ;  embellish,  d  To  raise,  equip,  and  send 
forth;  to  furnish.  Rare,  e  To  show;  display;  set  off. 
f  To  show  ;  prove.  Rare,  g  To  mark  out,  as  a  design 
to  be  executed,  h  To  recite  ;  to  state  at  large  ;  as.  facts 
carefully  set  out.  —  to  s.  over,  a  To  appoint  or  constitute 
as  supervisor,  inspector, ruler, or  commander,  b  To  assign  ; 


sea'cu-ple  ( s5B'kfl-p’l),a.  Class. 
Pros.  =  HEMIOLIC. 

SeBe.  4*  CEASE,  SEIZE, 
se'ae-le  (sa'slt-la),  n.  [Samoan.] 
A  silvery  food  fish  of  Samoan 
rivers  ( Kuhlia  marginata ),  of 
the  family  Kuhliid*. 

Se'sl-a  (se'zhf-a ;  -shT-d),  n. 
[NL.,  fr.  Gr.  a  moth.]  Zool. 
A  genus  of  umall  or  medium¬ 
sized  clearwing  moths  It  is 
the  type  of  a  family,  Se-sl'l-dae 
(sP-Bl'T-de).  See  clearwing.  — 
se  'si-id  (-Yd),  a.  8f  n. 

Begin,  -f  seizin. 

Se'sis  Cse'sYs).  Bib. 
sea 'kin.  n.  [OD.  sesken,  sisken.] 
A  small  coin  current  in  England 
early  in  the  15th  century.  Obs. 
seson.  d*  season,  seizin. 

86BOUrs  4  SCISSORS. 

sesperal-  4  suspiral. 

ses  qui-al'ter  (sPs'kwT-ai'tPr), 

a.  [L.]  Sesquialteral.  Obs. 

ses  qul-al'ter-ate  (-ftt),  sea  qul 


al'ter-ous  a.  Sesquialteral, 
aea  qul  bas'le  (-bas'lk),  a. 
Chem.  Containing  three  equiva¬ 
lents  of  base  to  two  of  acid  ;  — 
said  of  salts. 

aea  qul-di' tone,  n.  A  ratio  of 

five  to  six.  Obs. 
aea  quid 'u-ple  (ses-kwYd^tl-p’l), 
a.  Of  three  and  a  half  times, 
aeg  qul-du'pli-cate.  a.  Having 
the  ratio  oi  2$  to  1,  or  of  5  to  2. 
sesquih.  Abbr.  Pharm.  Sesqui- 
hora  ( L.,  an  hour  and  a  half). 
868  qul-no'na  (sis'kwY-nS'nd), 
n.  [sesqui-  +  L.  nonus  ninth.] 
Music.  A  vibration  interval  of 
the  ratio  10  :  H :  a  lesser  major 
second.— seaqul-no'nalf-ndl)|  a. 
sea  qui-oc-ta'va  (-8k-ta'vd),  n. 
[LL7]  Music.  An  interval  of  the 
ratio  1J  :  1,  or  H  :  8  ;  a  greater 
major  second.  —  aea  qui-oc-ta'- 
val  (-vdl),  a. 

(]  sea  qui-pe-da'Ii-a(-pP-da'lY-d), 
n.  pi.  Short  for  sesnuinedalia 
verba  (L.,  words  a  foot  and  a 


half  long  ;  very  long  words). 
Horace  (^4rs  Poetica,  $7)- 
8e8-quip'li-cate  (s?  s-k  w  Y  p'l  Y- 
kat).  a.  [ sesqui -  +  L.  plicatus , 
p.  p  of  plicare  to  fold.]  Hav¬ 
ing  the  ratio  of  the  square  roota 
of  the  cubes  of  the  terms  of  a 
given  ratio  ;  noting  the  ratio  of 
a  cube  to  a  square, 
ses  qul-quad'rate  (-kwBd'rat), 
n.  Astrol.  Aspect  of  two 
heavenly  bodies  when  separated 
by  U  quadrants  (135°)  Rare. 
aeg'qui-quar'ta  ('-kwdr'td),  n. 
[LL.  Cf.  SESQUI-;  QUARTER.] 
Music.  An  interval  of  the  ratio 
1J  :  1,  or  5  :  4  ;  a  major  third.  — 
sea'qui-quar'tal  (-t/il),  a. 
ae8/qui-quin'ta  (-kwYn'td),  n. 
[sest/Mj-  -|-  L.  quinta,  fem.  of 
quintus  fifth.]  Music.  An  inter¬ 
val  of  the  ratio  lg  to  1,  or  6  :  5  ;  a 
minor  third.  —  ses'qul-quin'tal 
(-tdl),  a. 

ses  qul-quln' tile  (-tYl ;  see -ile), 


a.  Having  a  zodiacal  distance 
of  about  1(W°.  Rare. 
sea'qui-sep'ti-maK-sgp'tY-mdl), 
a.  [sesqui-  ■+■  L.  srpt  units 
seventh.]  Of  the  ratio  of  H  to  7. 
ses^ul-sex'tal  (-seks'tdl),  a. 
[sesqui-  -t-  L.  sextus  sixth.]  Of 
the  ratio  of  7  to  6. 
sea'qui-sul'phate.  n.  A  sulphate 
derived  from  a  sesquioxide. 
ses  qul-sul'phu-ret  -siSl'tTl-r?t), 
n.  See  sesquisulphidk. 
ses'qui  ter'pene,  n.  See  ter¬ 
pen  e. 

ses'qui-ter'ti-a  (-tflr'ahT-A),  n. 
[LL.,  fr.  L.  sesquitrrtius  con¬ 
taining  one  and  one  third.]  Mu¬ 
sic.  An  interval  of  the  ratio  1.4  ; 
1,  or  4  :  3  ;  a  perfect  fourth.  — 
ses  qui-ter'tial  (-shdl),  a. 
aea  qui-ter'tian  (-shrtn),  a.  Of 
the  ratio  of  4  to  3. 
aea  qul-ter'tian-al  (-<I1),  a.  = 
sesquitertian. 
aea'qui-tone,  n.  Music.  =  ses- 
QUIQUINTA.  Rare. 


BeBB.  4  SEIZE. 

Bess  (s2s),  n.  v.  [Cf.  Icel.  & 
Norw.  dial,  sess  a  seat.]  Pile; 
heap,  esp.  of  sheaves.  Dial.  Eng. 
seas  (  sCa),  n.  [Cf.  dial,  sess,  cess, 
to  pile  up,  and  sess  a  pile.]  Soap 
Making.  Any  of  the  bars  or 
plates  of  a  knockdown  soap 
frame.  See  FRAME,  R.,4i 
seas,  >\  t.  Aphetic  for  assess, 
i  Obs.  or  Scot,  tf  Dial.  Eng. 
aeas,  n.  A  tax.  See  cess.  Obs. 
or  Scot,  tf  Dial.  Eng. 
aeaa.  Abbr.  Session, 
aes'aa  (sSs'd),  interj.  Hurry  ; 
run.  Obs.  [see.  | 

8ea8e.  +  cease  ;  sees,  form  of  | 
aes'all.  Sessile.  Rtf.  Sp. 

Sea  ai-li-ven'treB  (s? s'Y-lY-v^n'- 
trez),  n.  pi.  [NL. ;  L.  sessilis  be¬ 
longing  to  sitting  -4-  venter  bel¬ 
ly  ]  Zool.  Syn.  of  Serrifera. 
season,  geasoun.  +  season. 
aess'pooP.  4  cesspool. 

8eaay.  +  sess  a.  [sions.  Obs.  I 
8688yonB.  Aphetic  for  posses- | 


seat.  4 seest,  form  of  see;  sixth, 
seat  Oba.  p.  p.  of  cease. 
aea'ter.  sexter. 
aeaterne.  +  cistern. 

||  aea-ter'ti  us  (sCs-tOr'shY-tta), 
n. ;  pi.  -ti  i  (-ahY-T).  [L.]  =  ses¬ 
terce.  [Music.  A  sestet.| 

||  sea  tet'to  (a5s-tRt'tO),  n.  [It.]| 
Sea'thel  (sfs'thgl).  Bib. 
aea'tl  (sfa'te),  n.  [Siamese,  a 
grain  measure  ]  See  measure. 
sea'tlne  (sPs'tYn ),  n.  Sestina. 
aea'tole  (sgs'tdl  >,  sea'to-let  <-t0 
let),  n.  [Cf.  G.  sextol,  fr.  L  sex¬ 
tus  sixth.]  Music.  A  sextuplet. 
soatou.  sestow  Contractions  of 
seest  thou.  Obs. 
aea'tu-or  (sCs'^P-Sr)*  n.  [F.] 
Music.  A  sestet. 

sestuple,  n.  The  sextuple*  Obs. 
8eaun  4  season,  seizin. 
Beaune.  Abbr.  Pharm.  An  ounce 
and  a  half. 

Se-su'to  (sS-s^'tO),  n.  The  lan¬ 
guage  of  the  Basutos. 
aeayne.  ^  seizin. 


ale,  senate,  c&re,  Jim,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofd ;  eve,  £vent,  find,  recent,  maker;  Ice,  Ill;  31d,  6bey,  orb,  5dd,  s&ft,  connect ; 


use,  unite,  <irn,  up,  circus,  menU ; 


U  Foreign  Word.  4  Obsolete  Variant  of.  -+-  combined  with.  ■=  equals. 


SET 


1929 


SETTING 


transfer ;  convey,  c  To  put  a  little  to  one  side  or  the  other  ; 
to  fix  out  of  line ;  as,  to  set  over  the  tailstock  or  headstock 
to  prepare  a  lathe  for  boring  taper  holes.  —  to  set  right,  to 
correct:  to  put  in  order. —  to  s.  sail,  Naut .,  to  unfurl  or 
spread  the  sails  ;  to  begin  a  voyage.  —  to  s  steven,  to  make 
an  appointment.  Obs.  Chaucer.  —  to  s.  store  by,  to  consider 
valuable.  — to  s.  the  fashion,  to  determine  what  shall  be  the 
fashion;  to  establish  the  mode.  —  to  s.  the  hand  to,  to  engage 
in  ;  to  undertake.  —  to  s.  the  heart  at  rest,  to  put  one’s  self 
at  ease.  — to  s.  the  land,  Naut .,  to  see  by  the  compass  how 
the  land  bears  from  the  ship.  —  to  s.  the  palette.  Paint.,  to 
lay  on  the  palette  the  required  pigments  in  a  certain  order, 
according  to  the  intended  use  of  them,  —  to  s.  the  teeth  on 
edge,  to  affect  the  teeth  with  a  disagreeable  sensation,  as 
when  acids  are  brought  in  contact  with  them.— to  s.  the 
temperament.  Music ,  to  tune  a  single  octave  of  a  keyboard 
instrument  according  to  a  desired  temperament,as  a  stand¬ 
ard  by  which  to  tune  the  remaining  octaves.  —  to  s.  to,  to 
attach  to;  to  affix  to.  “  He  .  .  .  hath  set  to  his  seal  that 
God  is  true.”  John  iii.  33.  —  tos.  to  sale,  to  offer  for  sale  ; 
to  put  up  for  purchase  ;  to  make  merchandise  of.  Obs.  Mil- 
ton.—  to  s.  to  work,  to  employ  ;  to  cause  to  engage  in  any 
business  or  labor.  —  to  s.  up.  a  To  erect ;  to  raise  ;  to  ele¬ 
vate ;  as,  to  set  up  a  building,  or  a  machine  ;  to  setup  aposL 
a  wall,  a  pillar,  b  Hence,  to  exalt ;  to  put  in  power  “  I 
will  .  .  .  set  up  the  throne  of  David  over  Israel.”  2  Sam. 
iii.  10.  C  To  begin,  as  a  new  institution  ;  to  institute;  to 
establish  ;  to  found  ;  as,  to  set  up  a  manufactory  ;  to  set  up 
a  school,  d  To  enable  to  commence  anew  business;  as, 
to  set  up  a  son  in  trade,  e  To  place  in  view  ;  as,  to  set  up 
a  mark,  f  To  raise ;  to  utter  loudly  ;  as,  to  set  up  a  shout. 
g  To  advance  ;  to  propose  as  truth  or  for  reception  ;  as,  to 
set  up  a  new  opinion,  h  To  raise  from  depression,  or  to  a 
sufficient  fortune;  as,  this  good  fortune  quite  set  him  up. 
1  To  intoxicate.  Slang.  J  To  treat  to;  as,  to  set  up  the 
drinks.  Slang,  k  Print.  To  put  in  type  ;  as,  to  set  up  copy  ; 
to  arrange  in  words,  lines,  etc.,  ready  for  printing  ,  as,  to  set 
up  type.  1  To  drill,  or  train  to  hold  one's  body,  so  as 
to  present  a  soldierly  appearance ;  as,  to  set  up  recruits ; 
setting-up  exercises,  m  Railroading.  To  clear  (a  certain 
route)  for  the  free  passage  of  a  train,  n  Naut.  To  make 
taut  or  to  hoist  into  position  by  hauling  on  a  halyard  or 
tackle;  as,  to  set  up  the  rigging,  o  Card  Playing.  =  es¬ 
tablish,  7.  —  to  s.  up  a  rest,  Primero,  to  venture  the  final 
stakes  (see  5th  rest,  6) ;  hence,  to  set  one’s  final  hope  or 
trust :  —  with  in,  on,  or  upon.  Obs. 

set  (sSt),  v.  i.  [Partly  absolute  uses  of  set ,  v.  t.,  without 
object  expressed,  partly  due  to  confusion  with  sit.]  1.  To 
pass  below  the  horizon  ;  to  go  down  ;  to  decline  ;  —  said  of 
a  heavenly  body;  hence,  fig.,  to  sink  out  of  sight ;  to  come 
to  an  end  ;  to  pass  away. 

Thus  this  century  sets  with  little  mirth.  Fuller. 

2.  To  fit  music  to  words.  Obs.  Shak. 

3.  To  place  plants  or  shoots  in  the  ground  ;  to  plant.  “  To 

sow  dry,  and  set  wet.”  Old  Proverb. 

4.  Hort.  To  be  fixed  for  growth  ;  to  develop  as  the  result 
of  fertilization  ;  —  applied  to  fruits. 

6.  To  become  fixed  or  rigid;  specif.,  to  become  hardened, 
as  by  chemical  action  or  cooling.  See  set,  n.,  7. 

A  gathering  and  serring  of  the  spirits  together  to  resist,  mak- 
eth  tne  teeth  to  set  hard  one  against  another.  Bacon. 

6.  To  gamble  ;  to  play  for  a  stake;  to  bet.  Obs. 

7.  To  have  a  certain  direction  in  motion  ;  to  flow ;  to 
move  on  ;  to  tend  ;  as,  the  current  sets  to  the  north. 

8  To  begin  to  move  ;  to  start ;  —  followed  by  out,  on , 
forth ,  or  forward  ;  as,  to  set  out  for  London. 

9.  To  indicate  the  position  of  game  ;  —  said  of  a  dog  ;  as, 
to  set  well ;  also,  Obs.,  to  hunt  game  by  the  aid  of  a  setter. 

10.  To  apply  one’s  self;  to  undertake  earnestly;  as,  to 
set  to  work  ;  —  often  followed  by  out. 

11.  To  fit  or  suit  one  ;  to  sit ;  as,  the  coat  sets  well ;  — 
by  many  considered  an  improper  use  of  set. 

12^  In  dancing,  to  face  one’s  partner. 

The  use  of  the  verb  set  in  the  same  sense  as  sit  in  such 
expressions  as,  the  hen  is  setting  on  thirteen  eggs ;  a  setting 
hen,  etc.,  is  generally  considered  colloquial  and  improper, 
though  this  use  occurs  as  early  as  the  16th  century, 
to  set  about,  to  begin.  —  to  s.  by,  to  value ;  to  esteem.  Obs. 
—  to  a.  in.  a  To  begin  ;  to  enter  upon  a  particular  state  ;  as. 
winter  set  in  early,  b  To  flow  toward  the  shore  ;  —  said  of 
the  tide,  —  to  s.  off.  a  To  enter  upon  a  journey  ;  to  start, 
b  Print.  To  deface  or  soil  the  next  sheet ;  —  said  of  the 
ink  on  a  freshly  printed  sheet,  —  to  s.  on  or  upon.  a  To  be¬ 
gin,  as  a  journey  or  enterprise  ;  to  set  about,  b  To  assault- 
to  make  an  attack.  Bacon.  —  to  s.  to,  to  apply  one’s  self 
to.  —  to  8.  up  a  To  begin  business  or  a  scheme  of  life  ;  as, 
to  set  up  in  trade  ;  to  set  up  for  one’s  self,  b  To  begin  ;  to 
supervene  ;  — used  chiefly  of  diseases  Colloq.  c  To  pro¬ 
fess  openly ;  to  make  pretensions,  d  To  be  placed  or  se¬ 
cured  ;  —  said  of  shrouds,  stays,  etc. 

S6t ,  pret.  dcp.p.  of  set.  Specif.  :  p.  a.  1.  Fixed  in  posi¬ 
tion  ;  immovable  ;  rigid  :  as,  a  set  line  ;  a  set  countenance. 

2.  Firm;  unchanging;  obstinate;  as,  set  opinions. 

3.  Regular;  uniform;  formal;  as,  a  set  discourse;  a  set 
battle.  Hence,  prescribed  ;  as,  set  forms  of  prayer. 

4.  Formed  ;  made;  built ;  —  in  combination  or  with  quali¬ 
fying  adverb ;  as,  a  lieavy-jef  man  ;  well  set. 

set  up.  a  Formed  ;  built ;  as,  he  is  strong  and  well  set  up. 
b  Trained  or  drilled  to  assume  an  erect  or  commanding 
carriage,  as  an  athlete  or  soldier,  c  Conceited;  preten¬ 
tious  ;  unduly  and  vainly  elated.  Colloq. 
set,  n.  1.  Act  of  setting,  as  of  a  heavenly  body  ;  descent ; 
hence,  close  ;  termination.  “  The  set  of  day.”  Tennyson. 

2.  Hort.  a  A  young  plant  or  rooted  cutting  ready  for 
setting  out ;  as,  a  set  of  white  thorn,  b  A  small  tuber, 
bulb,  corm,  or  the  like  ;  as,  an  onion  set. 

3.  A  wager  ;  venture  ;  stake  ;  a  game  at  venture.  Obs. 

4.  [Perh.  due  to  confusion  with  sept  or  sect,  LL.  secta.] 
A  number  of  things  of  the  same  kind  ordinarily  used  or 


classed  together  ;  a  collection  of  articles  which  naturally 
complement  each  other,  and  usually  go  together ;  an  as¬ 
sortment  ;  a  suit ;  as,  a  set  of  chairs,  of  china,  of  books,  etc. 
In  this  sense  sometimes,  incorrectly,  sett.  Hence  :  a  A 
number  of  persons  associated  by  custom,  office,  opinion,  or 
the  like;  a  group  ;  clique.  “  Others  of  our  set."  Tennyson. 

Different  divisions,  or  sets ,  of  nations.  R.  P.  Ward. 
b  In  dancing,  the  number  of  persons  necessary  to  execute 
a  quadrille  or  other  square  dance  ;  also,  the  series  of  figures 
or  movements  executed,  c  A  series  of  games,  as  in  lawn 
tennis  (which  see),  d  The  eggs  laid  by  a  bird  for  a  single 
incubation  or  brood;  a  clutch,  e  Math.  See  class,  11. 

6.  Direction  or  course  ;  as,  the  set  of  the  wind,  or  of  a 
current,  or  of  public  opinion. 

6.  Form  ;  build  ;  also,  carriage  ;  pose  ;  —  said  esp.  of  the 
body  and  parts  thereof;  as,  the  set  of  one’s  shoulders. 

7.  The  hardening  of  a  plastic  or  liquid  substance,  as  by 
chemical  action  (in  case  of  mortar,  cement,  etc.)  or  by 
cooling,  as  in  case  of  glue. 

8 .  Various  technical  senses:  a  A  nail  set.  =  6th  punch,  n. ,  2. 
b  Shipbuilding .  —  set  iron,  c  =  set  chisel  a.  d  =  hook 
wrench,  e  Sidewise  deflection  of  a  saw-tooth  point.  See 
set,  v.  t.,  6  a  (3).  f  Any  of  various  devices  for  setting 
saw  teeth,  g  Mining.  (1)  A  timber  frame,  as  for  a  door; 
specif.,  one  for  supporting  the  sides  of  a  shaft  or  other  ex¬ 
cavation.  Sometimes  written  sett.  (2)  A  group  of  pumps 
for  lifting  water  from  one  level  to  another  ;  a  lift.  (3)  A 
group  of  mines  put  together  under  one  lease.  Local ,  U. 
S.  (4)  A  flat  steel  bar,  a  kind  of  crowbar,  h  Type  Found¬ 
ing.  Width  (of  a  type).  1  Pile  Driving.  A  piece  placed  tem¬ 
porarily  upon  the  head  of  a  pile  when  the  latter  cannot  be 
reached  directly  by  the  weight,  or  hammer.  Often  written 
sett.  \  Textiles.  Any  of  various  standards  of  measure¬ 
ment  of  the  fineness  of  cloth  ;  specif.,  the  number  of  reeds 
in  one  inch  and  the  number  of  threads  in  each  reed.  The 
exact  meaning  varies  according  to  location.  Sometimes 
written  sett,  k  A  stone,  commonly  of  granite,  shaped  like 
a  short  brick  and  usually  somewhat  larger  than  one,  used 
for  street  paving.  Commonly  written  sett.  1  Camber  of  a 
curved  roofing  tile,  m  Mech.  Permanent  change  of  form 
due  to  repeated  or  excessive  stress,  as  from  compression, 
tension,  bending,  twisting,  etc.  Also  fig.  Cf.  fatigue,  n.,  4. 

9.  Collectively,  the  crop  of  young  oysters  in  any  locality. 

10.  In  Obs.  senses  :  a  A  settled  condition,  as  of  weather, 
b  A  plait  or  plaited  work  ;  a  ruff,  c  Traps;  snares  for  game. 

11.  A  particular  spot  in  a  river,  etc.,  where  nets  are  set. 
Scot.  &  Local,  Eng. 

12.  A  pattern,  esp.  that  of  a  tartan.  Also  sett.  Scot. 

13.  Scots  Law.  =  sett. 


14.  Manner  or  state  of  fitting  ;  fit ;  adaptation  ;  as,  the  set 
of  a  coat ;  —  generally  considered  Colloq.  See  set,  v.  i..  11. 
Syn.  —  Collection,  series,  group.  See  coterie. 
sets  and  eyes.  Agric.,  slices,  as  of  potatoes,  cut  so  that  each 
contains  at  least  one  eye,  for  use  in  planting, 
se'ta  (se'ta),  n.;  L.  pi.  set^e  (-te).  [L.  seta,  saeta,  a  bristle.] 
Biol.  Any  slender,  more  or  less  rigid,  bristlelike  organ  or 
part,  as  the  hairs  of  a  caterpillar,  the  slender  spines  of 
a  crustacean,  the  hairlike  processes  of  a  protozoan,  etc. 
Specif.  :  a  Bot.  (1)  In  bryophytes,  the  slender  bristlelike 
stalk  of  the  sporogonium.  See  moss,  Illust.  (2)  Any 
slender  prickle  or  bristle,  b  Zool.  (1)  One  of  the  chitin- 
ous  bristles  or  spines  borne  by  annelids  of  the  class  Chae- 
topoda ;  a  chaeta.  They  usually  project  in  groups  from  the 
sides  of  some  or  many  of  the  segments,  or  are  borne  on  the 
parapodia.  Many  different  forms  occur,  some  of  them 
curved,  hooked,  or  serrated.  (2)  One  of  the  spinelike  feath¬ 
ers  at  the  base  of  the  bill  of  certain  birds ;  a  rictal  bristle. 
(3)  The  bristlelike  mandible  or  maxilla  of  a  hemipter. 
se  ta'ceous  (se-ta'shus),  a.  [L.  seta  a  bristle.]  a  Set 
with,  or  consisting  of,  bristles ;  bristly,  b  Bristlelike  in 
form  or  texture.  —  se  ta'ceous  ly,  adv. 
se'tal  (se't&l),  a.  Pertaining  to  a  seta  or  setae, 
set'back'  (sgt'bSk'),  n.  1.  Arch.  =  offset,  n.,  2  g. 

2.  =  BACKSET,  1  &  2.  U.  S. 

3.  A  device  for  moving  over  a  needle  or  needles  in  an  an¬ 
nunciator  to  the  normal  position  after  a  call. 

set'bolt'  (-bolt'),  n.  Shipbuilding,  a  An  iron  pin,  or  bolt, 
for  fitting  planks  closely  together,  b  A  bolt  or  drift  for 
forcing  a  bolt  out  of  its  hole.  cl 

set  chisel-  a  Mech.  A  kind 
of  chisel  or  punch  variously  a  Set  chtsel  a. 
shaped,  with  a  broad  flat  end, 
used  for  stripping  off  rivet  heads,  etc.  b  Stone- 
cutting.  =  pitching  chisel. 

Set'e-bos  (sgt'e-bBs),  n.  The  supposed  deity  of  Syco- 
rax  in  Shakespeare’s  “Tempest”  and  Brown¬ 
ing’s  “Caliban  upon  Setebos.”  He  is  mentioned 
in  Eden’s  “  History  of  Travayle”  as  a  god  of  the  Patago¬ 
nians. 

set'-lair'  (-fftr'),  n.  In  plastering,  a  good  troweled  surface; 
esp.,  the  coat  after  roughing-in,  leveled  with  the  float, 
set  hammer,  a  =  calking  hammer,  b  A  ham¬ 
mer  used  as  a  swage  or  flatter  in  blacksmith- 
ing.  c  A  hammerlike  tool 
with  a  hollowed-out  face,  used 
as  a  swage  in  nap  riveting,  etc. 
set'-hands,a.  Designating, or  ^ 
pert,  to,  a  contrivance  for  set¬ 
ting  the  hands  of  a  timepiece, 
set-hands  dial,  a  small  auxiliary  dial  of  a  turret  or  other 
large  clock,  observable  by  a  person  when  setting  the  clock. 
Se-tlf'er-a  (se-ttf'er-d),  n.  pi.  [NL  See  setiferous.] 
Zool.  A  superfamily  of  ungulates,  consisting  of  the  swine. 


Set  Hammer  b. 


se  tif 'er  ous  (se-tTf'er-fts),  a.  [seta-\- -ferous.]  Producing, 
or  having  one  or  more,  bristles. 

se'ti  form  (se'tT-f6rm),  a.  [ seta  -f-  -form.']  Like  a  seta, 
set  iron  Shipbuilding.  A  flat  plate  bar  of  soft  iron,  usu¬ 
ally  from  about  1J  inches  by  i  to  2  inches  by  fj  in  cross  sec¬ 
tion,  used  to  transfer  the  curvature  of  the  frames,  etc., 
from  the  scrive  board  to  the  bending  slab. 
set'-Off',  n.  [set  -f-  off.]  1.  That  which  is  set  off  against 
auother  thing ;  an  offset. 

I  do  not  contemplate  such  a  heroine  as  a  set-off  to  the  many  sins 
imputed  to  me  as  committed  against  woman.  D.  Jerrold. 

2.  That  which  is  used  to  improve  the  appearance  of  any¬ 
thing  ;  a  decoration  ;  an  ornament. 

3.  Law.  The  discharge  of  a  debt  by  setting  against  it  a 
distinct  claim  in  favor  of  the  debtor  ;  also,  the  claim  itself. 
In  English  law  set-off  originated  in  equity  practice,  but 
the  Act  of  2  Geo.  II.  c.  22  introduced  it  in  the  common-law 
courts,  and  its  provisions  have  been  generally  reenacted  in 
the  United  States.  In  most  jurisdictions,  as  at  common  law, 
set-off  can  be  had  only  on  a  liquidated  claim  between  the 
same  parties  in  the  same  capacities,  and  must  be  pleaded 
and  answered  with  the  same  formality  as  in  an  independent 
action.  A  set-off  may  give  rise  to  a  judgment  in  favor  of 
the  original  defendant.  In  the  common  law  the  debts  do 
not  extinguish  each  other  until  judgment  is  had  to  that 
eff  ect,  but  in  the  civil-law  systems  generally ,  as  the  French 
and  Roman  Dutch,  the  opposing  debts  extinguish  each 
other  ratably  by  operation  of  law.  Set-off  differs  from  re¬ 
coupment,  as  the  latter  generally  grows  out  of  the  same 
niatter  or  contract  with  the  plaintiff’s  claim.  Sometimes 
improperly  called  offset.  See  recoupment,  counterclaim. 

4.  =  OFFSET,  71.,  2  g  &  k. 

se'ton  (se'tf/n),  n.  [F.  seton  (cf.  It.  selone ),  fr.  L.  seta  a 
bristle.]  Med.  <£•  Far.  A  few  silk  threads  or  horsehairs, 
or  a  strip  of  linen,  or  the  like,  introduced  beneath  the  skin 
by  a  knife  or  needle  to  form  an  issue ;  also,  the  issue, 
se'tose  (se'tos  ;  se-tos';  see  -ose),  a.  [L.  setosus,  saetosus, 
fr.  seta ,  saeta ,  bristle.]  Bristly  ;  setaceous 
set'-OUt',  n.  Colloq.  An  arrangement,  grouping,  display, 
accumulation,  or  the  like,  or  that  arranged,  grouped,  or  the 
like  ;  specif.:  a  A  display  or  “  spread,”  as  of  refreshments, 
b  A  coterie  or  any  group  of  persons, 
set'-o  ver,  7t.  1.  Distance  or  amount  set  over. 

2.  Mach.  A  device  by  which  a  lathe  headstock  or  tailstock 
can  be  set  over  for  taper  turning  without  unclamping, 
set  screw,  or  set'screw',  n.  A  machine  screw-,  sometimes 
cupped  or  pointed  at  one  end,  screwed  through  one  part 
tightly  upon  or  slightly  into  another  part,  to  prevent  rel¬ 
ative  movement,  —  set'-screw',  or  set'screw  ,  v.  t. 
set  square.  A  flat  right-angled  triangular  piece  of  wood, 
vulcanite,  or  the  like,  used  in  drawing, 
set-tee'  (sg-te'),  n.  [From  set  ;  cf.  settle  a  seat.]  A  long 
seat  with  a  back,  made  to  accommodate  several  at  once  ; 
specif.,  a  medium-sized  sofa  with  arms  and  a  back, 
set  tee',  n.  Also  setee.  [F.  scHie,  scitie.]  Naut.  A  vessel 
with  a  long,  sharp  prow,  and  single  deck,  carrying  two  or 
three  masts  with  lateen  sails,  used  in  the  Mediterranean, 
set'ter  (sgt'er),  n.  1.  One  that  sets, — used  mostly  in 
composition  with  a  noun,  as  typesetter  ;  or  in  combination 
with  an  adverb,  as  a  setter  on  (or  inciter),  a  setter  up,  a 
setter  forth,  etc. 

2.  One  who  sets  wrords  to  music. 

3  Any  of  various  tools  or  devices  used  in  setting,  as  an 
implement  for  driving  home  a  fuse,  a  shallow  seggar  for 
porcelain,  a  cement  rod  used  in  gem  cutting,  or  a  saw  set. 

4.  One  of  a 
breed  of  hunt¬ 
ing  dogs  which 
f  orinerl  y 
crouched  on 
scenting  game, 
but  are  now 
trained  to 
stand  rigidly 
and  point  with 
the  nose.  In 
action  they  re- 
semble  the 
pointer,  but 
they  have  long 
wavy  coats  like  the  spaniels.  The  English  setter  is  white 
with  a  few  large  irregular  blotches,  or  many  small  spots, 
of  black  or  liver  brown  ;  the  Irish  setter,  entirely  rich  chest¬ 
nut  brown  ;  and  the  Gordon  setter,  black  with  tan  markings 
on  the  feet,  legs,  neck,  and  muzzle. 

5.  One  who  hunts  victims  for  sharpers.  Shak. 

6.  Scots  Law.  A  lessor. 

set'ting  (sSt'Tng),  p.  pr.  Be  vb.  n.  of  set.  Specif. :  vb.  n. 

1.  Act  of  one  that  sets  ;  as,  the  setting  of  type,  or  of  gems  ; 
the  setting  of  the  sun  ;  the  setting  (solidifying)  of  moist 
plaster  of  Paris  ;  the  setting  (set)  of  a  current. 

2.  Hunting.  Act  of  marking  the  position  of  game,  as  a 
setter  does  ;  also,  Obs.,  hunting  with  a  setter. 

3.  A  sir  on.  The  numerical  reading  of  a  graduated  circle  or 
other  scale,  as  in  right  ascension  or  declination,  by  which 
an  instrument  is  pointed  at  a  heavenly  body. 

4.  Something  set  in,  or  inserted. 

Thou  ehalt  set  in  it  settings  of  stones.  Ex.  xxviii .  17. 

5.  That  in  which  something,  as  a  gem,  is  set  ;  as,  the  gold 
setting  of  a  jeweled  pin  ;  hence,  environment. 

6.  Poultry.  The  eggs  incubated  by  a  fowl  at  one  time. 

7-  A  trap  ;  a  snare.  Obs. 

8  Gas  Manuf.  A  group  of  retorts. 

9.  A  station,  bed,  or  resting  place  for  a  machine,  etc. 
setting  block  or  board,  a  grooved  block  or  board  used  by  en- 


English  Setter. 


set.  +  SETH. 

set.  var.  of  seat,  a  chisel, 
set  (s6t).  Dial.  var.  of  sit. 
set,  con;.  [Cf.  Sith.]  Though; 
although.  Obs. 

Se-ta'ri-a  (sf-ta'rY-a  ;  115),  n. 
[NL.,  fr.  L.  seta  b  r  i  s  1 1  e  ;  —  in 
allusion  to  the  long  bristles 
(set®)  of  the  flower  spikes.] 
Syn.  of  Ch.etocmloa. 
se-ta'ri-ous  (-us),  a.  [L.  seta 
bristle.]  Bristlelike  ;  aristate. 
set  bar.  =  set  iron. 
set'-down',  n.  Act  of  humbling 
one,  esp  by  retort  or  reproof  ; 
the  retort  or  reproof.  Colloq. 
sete.  +  city,  seat,  set,  site, 
soot  ;  obs.  pret.  of  sit. 
sete.  a.  Suitable  ;  fit.  Obs. 
set-ee'  (sSt-e').  Var.  of  settee. 
setel.  d*  settle,  n. 
setelgang,  n.  [AS.  setlgang  a 
setting,  as  of  the  sun.]  A  set¬ 


ting  ;  specif.,  sunset.  Obs. 

setenes.  d*  set  ness. 

Seterday.  d*  Saturday. 

setewale.  d*  set  wall. 

set 'foil'  (sSt'foilO-  Var.  of 


septfoil. 

set  gun.  A  spring  gun. 

Seth.  d*  ASSET!!,  SEED,  SEETHE. 
Seth.  +  seeth,  form  of  see. 
seth.  d*  situ,  since, 
seth  (sPt ;  sat),  n.  [Hind  seth.] 

A  merchant  or  hanker.  Puna. 

Seth.  Egypt.  Myth.  Var.  of  Set. 
Seth  (sfth),  n.  [Ileb  Sheth , 
prob.  through  L.  Seth  or  Gr. 
1r\6  ]  1.  Lit.,  appointed;  — 

masc.  prop.  name. 

2.  Bib.  A  son  of  Adam, 
sethe  d*  asseth,  seethe, 
sheath,  situ.  . 

seth'en.  d*  sithen.  [ite. 
Seth'i-an(  s6th'T-dn),w.  A  Seth- 1 


Seth'ic  (  ik ),  a.  Sotlnc. 

Seth'ite  (-Tt),  n.  Err/.  Hist. 
One  of  an  obscure  sect  of  Gnos¬ 
tics  of  the  second  century  who 
regarded  Seth,  the  son  of  Adam, 
as  the  father  of  a  pure  seed, 
seththe.  d*  sith,  since, 
seththen  d*  sithen. 

Se'thur  (se'thhr).  Bib. 
se-tier'  (se-tya'),  n.  Also  sep- 
tier.  An  old  French  measure  of 
capacity  varying  greatly  with 
the  locality  and  commodity. 
Obs.  exc  Hist. 

se-tig'er-ouB  (sC-tYj'er-tfs),  a. 
[seta  -I-  -gerous.]  Setiferous. 
setil,  setllle.  d*  settle,  n. 
Bet'im.  Var.  of  Siiittim.  D.Bib. 
set'-ln',  n.  A  beginning.  Rare. 
se-tip' a- rous  (se-tYp'd-rws),  a. 
[seta  -4-  -parous.']  Zool.  Pro¬ 
ducing  set®. 

Setirday.  d*  Saturday. 


se'ti-ros'tral  (se'tY-rbs'trdl ),  a. 

seta  -f  rostral.  1  Zool.  Having 
)nstles  along  the  gape  of  the 
beak,  as  certain  birds- 
set'l.  set'ld.  Settle  ;  settled. 
Ref.  Sp. 

setle.  *f*  settle,  n.  Jr  v. 
set'ling,  n.  A  sapling.  Obs. 
set'l-ment-  Settlement.  /?<?/'.  Sp- 
8et'nes8,  n.  See  -ness. 
set'ness./?.  [AS.]  Statute;  law; 
ordinance  ;  order  ;  decree.  Obs 
set  nut.  =  lock  nut  a. 
set'-ofL  sheet.  =  offset 
sheet. 

setoler.  f  citoler. 
Se-toph'a-ga  (s?-t5f'd-gd),  n. 
[NL.  ;  Gr.  <rrj?,  o-rjro?,  moth  -4- 
(f)ayeiv  to  eat.]  Zool.  Thegenu6 
of  flv-catching  warblers  consist¬ 
ing  'of  the  American  redstart 
and  numerous  related  species 


of  Central  and  South  America 

It  is  the  type  of  a  subfamily,  Se- 
toph  a-gi'n®  (-jT'ne).  —  se- 
toph'a  gine  (-jin  ;  -jin  ;  IBS),  a. 
se'tous,  a.  Setose.  Rare. 
set  pin.  A  dowel  pin. 
set  pot.  A  copper  pot,  heated 
by  an  outside  spiral  flue  pipe, 
used  in  varnish  making. 
Set'ra-i  (set'rft-T).  D.  Bib. 
Setreday.  +  Saturday. 
set' -stitched'  (-stYcht').  a. 
Stitched  after  a  formal  pattern 
sett  (sPt),  n.  [See  set,  v.  ic  ?».] 
Scots  Law.  The  constitution  of 
a  burgh, 
sett.  +  sit. 
sett.  Var.  of  seth. 
sett.  Aphetic  for  beset.  Obs. 
sett.  Obs.  or  Scot.  &  dial.  Eng. 
var.  of  set. 

sett,  7i.  See  set,  n..  4,  fig.i,  j,  k. 


set'ta-ble  (sSt'fi-b’l),  a.  See 

-ABLE  ;  SET. 

settaine.  +  septa  in.  [Cases.! 
Sett.  Cas  Abbr.  Settlement! 
sette.  d*  city,  seat,  set. 
set  temper.  See  temper,  n.,7, 
set'ter.  r  t.  To  cut  the  dew¬ 
lap  of  (a  cow  or  on  ox),  and  to 
insert  a  seton,  so  as  to  cause  an 
issue  Dial  Eng. 
set'ter-el  (set'r’l;  -rYl),  a. 
Thickset ;  dw  arfish.  Scot. 
set'ter-grass'.  //.  Setterwort 
set'ter-wort'  (sgt'er-wfirt').  n. 
B  ear 1  s-  f  oo  t  ( Helleborus  foetid  us ) ; 
—  so  called  because  the  root  w  as 
used  in  Bettering  cattle, 
setthe  *J*  sith,  since. 

||  Bet'ti-ma  (sgt'tf-ma),  ||  set'tl- 
mo  (-m5),  n.  (It.]  Music*  The 
interval  of  a  seventh. 

||  set'ti-met'toC-mft'tdi.n.  [It] 
Music.  A  septet. 


food,  foot ;  out,  oil ;  chair  ;  go  ;  sing,  igk ;  then,  thin  ;  nature,  verdure  (250) ;  K  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144) ;  boN  ;  yet ;  zh  _  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Guide. 

full  explanations  of  AbbrevlatUm*.  t-lgns,  etc..  Immediately  precede  the  Vocabulary. 
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tomologists  in  setting  the  wings  and  other  parts  of  insects 
in  the  position  in  which  it  is  desired  they  shall  dry.— setting 
circle,  Astron .,  a  graduated  circle  used  as  an  aid  in  setting  a 
telescope.  —  s.  coat,  Plastering,  the  finishing,  or  last,  coat.— 
s.  dog,  a  setter.  Obs.  or  R.  —  s.  node,  Astron .,  descending 
node.  See  node,  5.  —  s.  pole,  a  pole,  often  iron-pointed,  usea 
for  pushing  boats  along  in  shallow  water ;  a  punt  pole. 
Now  Chiefly  U.  S.  —  s.  punch,  a  kind  of  punch  or  set  used 
esp.  for  closing  a  rivet  m  leather  work,  etc.,  over  a  washer. 
—  s.  rule.  Print.,  a  composing  rule.  —  s.  stake,  a  device  hav¬ 
ing  an  aajust- 
able  cone 
center  a  n  d 
a  hardened 
revol vable 
steel  anvil 
beveled  at  va¬ 
rious  angles 
around  the 
edge  o  f  its 

face,  used  for  Setting  Stake  1  Adjustable  Cone  Center  for  the 
setting  circu-  spindle  hole  in  a  circular  saw  ;  2  Movable  Anvil 
lar  saws.  —  8.  w^h  varying  tapers  around  its  edge, 
stick,  a  Print.  A  composing  stick,  b  A  stick  used  to  shape 
the  folds  of  a  ruff.  Ohs.  —  s.  sun,  a  tellinoid  bivalve  mollusk 
( Psammobia  vespertina)  whose  white  shell  has  raylike 
pinkish  or  purplish  markings.  —  s. -up  exercise,  any  of  a  se¬ 
ries  of  gymnastic  exercises  used  to  give  an  erect  carriage, 
supple  muscles,  and  easy  control  of  the  limbs, 
set'tle  (s£t'’l),  n.  [ME.  setel,  setil ,  a  seat,  AS.  sell ;  akin 
to  OHG.  sezzal ,  G.  sessel ,  Goth,  sills,  L.  sella  (for  sedla), 
and  E.  sit ;  cf.  also  AS.  sebel,  OHG.  sedal,  G.  siedeln  to 
settle  (as  colonists).  See  sit  ;  cf.  sell  saddle.]  1.  A  seat 
of  any  kind.  Obs.  or  Archaic.  Hampole. 

2.  A  bench  ;  esp.,  a  bench  with  a  high  back. 

3.  A  place  made  lower  than  the  rest ;  a  wide  step  or  plat¬ 
form  lower  than  some  other  part. 

And  from  the  bottom  upon  the  ground,  even  to  the  lower  nettle, 
shall  be  two  cubits,  and  the  breadth  one  cubit.  Ezek.  xliii.  14. 

4.  A  block  with  a  projecting  core  to  fit  a  paper  case  which 
is  placed  over  it  to  be  filled  with  the  various  ingredients, 
in  making  Roman  candles  and  similar  fireworks. 

set'tle,  v.  t.  ;  set'tled  (-’Id) ;  set'tling  (-ling).  [ME. 
setlen ,  AS.  setlan.  See  settle,  n.  In  senses  3,  4,5,  6,  7 
perhaps  confused  with  ME.  sahtlen  to  reconcile,  AS.  sahtli- 
an,  seht ,  sseht ,  settlement,  agreement ;  cf.  Icel.  salt,  ssett .] 

1.  To  place  in  a  fixed  or  permanent  condition;  to  make 
firm,  steady,  or  stable ;  to  establish  ;  to  fix ;  esp.,  to  es¬ 
tablish  in  life,  in  business,  in  a  home,  or  the  like ;  specif., 
to  establish  in  the  pastoral  office,  as  a  minister. 

And  he  settled  his  countenance  stedfastly  upon  him,  until  he 
was  ashamed.  2  Kings  viii.  11  {Rev.  Per.). 

The  father  thought  the  time  drew  on 
Of  settling  in  the  world  his  only  son.  Dryden. 

2.  To  cause  to  be  no  longer  in  a  disturbed  condition  ;  to 
render  quiet ;  to  still ;  to  calm  ;  to  compose. 

God  settled  then  the  huge  whale-bearing  lake.  Chapman. 
Hoping  that  sleep  might  settle  his  brains.  Bunyan. 

3.  To  determine,  as  something  exposed  to  doubt  or  ques¬ 
tion  ;  to  free  from  uncertainty  or  wavering ;  to  make  sure, 
firm,  or  constant ;  to  establish  ;  quiet ;  as,  to  settle  the  mind 
when  agitated  ;  to  settle  questions  of  law  ;  to  settle  the 
succession  to  a  throne  ;  also,  to  appoint,  as  an  event  or  date; 
as,  to  settle  a  day  for  the  meeting. 

It  will  settle  the  wavering,  and  confirm  the  doubtful.  Swift . 

4.  To  adjust,  as  something  in  discussion  ;  to  make  up  ;  to 
compose  ;  to  pacify ;  as,  to  settle  a  quarrel. 

5.  To  adjust,  as  accounts  ;  to  liquidate  ;  to  balance. 

6.  Hence,  to  pay  ;  as,  to  settle  a  bill.  Colloq 
7 •  a  To  put  in  order  ;  to  arrange  ;  to  dispose  of  ;  as,  to  settle 
a  room  or  an  estate,  b  To  reduce  to  order  or  good  behavior  ; 
to  put  in  one’s  place  ;  as,  the  rebuke  settled  him.  Colloq. 

8-  To  clear  of  dregs  and  impurities  by  causing  them  to 
sink  ;  to  render  pure  or  clear  ;  — said  of  liquids,  as  coffee. 

9-  To  restore  or  bring  to  a  smooth,  dry,  or  passable  con¬ 
dition  ;  —  said  of  the  ground,  of  roads,  and  the  like. 

10.  To  cause  to  sink  ;  to  lower  ;  to  depress  ;  hence,  also, 
to  render  close  or  compact ;  as,  to  settle  the  contents  of  a 
barrel  or  bag  by  shaking  it. 

11.  To  plant  with  inhabitants  ;  to  colonize  ;  to  people. 
Syn.  —  Fix,  establish,  regulate,  arrange,  compose,  decide, 
to  settle  halyards,  Naut.,  to  slack  away  on  halyards  to  low¬ 
er  a  yard  ;  —  often  with  away ,  esp.  when  the  yard  is  to  be 
lowered  to  the  cap.  —  to  s.  on  or  upon,  to  confer  upon  by  per¬ 
manent  grant ;  to  assure  to  ;  to  make  a  settlement  of  upon. 
See  settlement,  3  b.  —  to  s.  one’s  hash,  to  defeat  one’s  in¬ 
tentions  ;  to  subdue  or  silence  one.  Slang.  —  to  s.  the  land, 
Naut.,  to  cause  the  land  to  appear  to  sink,  or  appear  lower, 
by  receding  from  it. 

set'tle,  v.  i.  1.  To  become  fixed  or  permanent ;  to  be¬ 
come  stationary ;  to  establish  one’s  self  or  itself  ;  to  as¬ 
sume  a  lasting  form,  condition,  direction,  or  the  like,  in 
place  of  a  temporary  or  changing  state. 

The  wind  came  about  and  settled  in  the  west.  Bacon. 

2.  To  fix  one’s  residence  ;  to  establish  a  dwelling  place  or 
home,  as  in  a  new  city  or  country. 

3.  To  be  or  become  established  in  some  manner  of  life,  as 


an  employment  or  profession  ;  to  leave  an  irregular,  and 
take  up  a  methodical,  way  of  life  ;  esp.,  to  assume  the  du¬ 
ties  of  a  householder  ;  as,  to  settle  in  the  practice  of  law. 
4.  To  become  clear  after  being  turbid  or  obscure ;  to 
clarify  by  depositing  matter  held  in  suspension  ;  as,  wine 
settles  by  standing. 

6.  To  sink ;  to  descend  gradually;  specif.:  a  To  fall  to 
the  bottom,  as  dregs  of  a  liquid,  or  the  sediment  of  a 
reservoir,  b  To  alight,  as  a  bird  ;  as,  the  robin  settled  on 
the  ground,  c  To  sink  gradually  to  a  lower  level  ;  to 
subside,  as  the  foundation  of  a  house,  etc.  d  To  become 
firm,  dry,  and  hard,  as  the  ground  after  the  effects  of 
rain  or  frost  have  disappeared. 

6.  To  become  calm  ;  to  cease  from  agitation. 

Till  the  fury  of  his  highness  settle. 

Come  not  before  him.  Shah. 

7.  To  decide  ;  determine  ;  resolve  ;  as,  to  settle  upon  a  plan. 
“  He  had  settled  to  take  shipping  for  London.”  Dickens. 

8.  To  make  a  jointure  for  a  wife. 

He  sighs  with  most  success  that  settles  well.  Oarth 


9.  To  adjust  differences  or  accounts  ;  to  come  to  an  agree¬ 
ment  ;  as,  he  has  settled  with  his  creditors. 

settle  bed  a  A  bed  convertible  into  a  seat.  Eng.  b  A 
small  canopied  bed. 

set'tled  (sSt'’[d),  pret.  <t~o.  p.  of  settle. 

Settled  Estates  Act,  Eng.  Law,  the  Act  of  40  &  41  Viet.  c.  18, 
enabling  the  life  tenant  of  settled  estates  to  exercise  large 
powers  of  disposition  of  the  estate  with  the  consent  of 
court  and  certain  parties  in  interest.  It  was  superseded 
by  the  Settled  Land  Acts.  —  S.  Land  Acts,  Eng.  Law,  cer¬ 
tain  acts  (45  &  46  Viet.  c.  38;  47  &  48  Viet.  c.  18  ;  50  &  51 
Viet.  c.  30 ;  52  &53  Viet.  c.  36 ;  53  &  54  Viet.  c.  69)  passed  to 
promote  the  free  purchase  and  sale  of  land.  They  invest 
the  tenant  for  life  of  settled  land  with  powers  of  sale,  lease, 
etc.,  almost  as  large  as  those  of  an  absolute  owner,  subject, 
except  in  a  few  specified  cases,  to  his  giving  general  notice 
of  any  intended  act  to  the  trustees  of  the  settlement.  Funds 
so  arising  are  called  capital  money,  and  invested  as  a  trust 
fund  or  used  for  purposes  prescribed  by  the  acts. 

Bet'tle-ment  (sSt'T-mgnt),  n.  1.  Act  of  settling,  or  state  of 
being  settled.  Specif.  :  a  Establishment  in.  life,  in  busi¬ 
ness,  condition,  etc.  ;  ordination  or  installation  as  pas¬ 
tor.  b  Act  of  peopling,  or  state  of  being  peopled  ;  act  of 
planting,  as  a  colony  ;  colonization  ;  occupation  by  settlers; 
as,  the  settlement  of  a  new  country,  c  Act  or  process  of 
adjusting  or  determining ;  composure  of  doubts  or  differ¬ 
ences  :  arrangement ;  adjustment ;  as,  settlement  of  a  con¬ 
troversy,  of  accounts,  etc.  ;  also,  condition  of  affairs  thus 
adjusted,  d  Bestowal,  or  giving  possession,  under  legal 
sanction  ;  ket  of  giving  or  conferring  anything  formally  and 
permanently,  e  Arch.  (1)  The  gradual  sinking  of  a  struc¬ 
ture,  whether  by  the  yielding  of  the  ground  under  the  foun¬ 
dation,  or  by  the  compression  of  the  joints  or  the  material. 
(2)  pi.  Fractures  or  dislocations  caused  by  settlement. 

2.  That  which  settles,  or  is  settled,  established,  or  fixed. 
Specif.:  a  Matter  that  subsides;  settlings  ;  sediment ;  lees ; 
dregs.  Obs.  b  A  colony  newly  established ;  a  place  or  region 
newly  settled  ;  also,  in  a  sparsely  peopled  region,  a  small 
village.  C  That  which  is  bestowed  formally  and  perma¬ 
nently  ;  the  sum,  estate,  or  the  like,  secured  to  one  by  a  set¬ 
tlement  (in  sense  3  b).  d  A  sum  of  money  or  other  property 
formerly  granted  to  a  pastor  in  addition  to  his  salary.  U.  S. 

3.  Law.  a  A  settled  place  of  abode  ;  residence  ;  a  right 
growing  out  of  residence  ;  legal  residence  or  establishment 
of  a  person  in  a  particular  parish  or  town,  which  entitles 
him  to  maintenance  if  a  pauper,  and  subjects  the  parish 
or  town  to  his  support.  In  general,  a  minor’s  settlement 
is  that  of  his  parent ;  a  married  woman’s,  that  of  her  hus¬ 
band.  b  A  disposition  of  property  for  the  benefit  of  some 
person  or  persons,  usually  through  the  medium  of  trustees, 
and  for  the  benefit  of  a  wife  or  husband  (as  in  case  of 
jointure),  children,  or  other  relatives.  A  marriage  settle¬ 
ment  may  be  made  in  contemplation  of  marriage  (ante¬ 
nuptial  settlement),  the  marriage  being  in  law  a  valuable 
consideration,  or  after  marriage  (postnuptial  settlement),  in 
which  case  it  is  voluntary. 

4.  London  Stock  Exchange.  Act  or  process  by,  or  the 
period  during,  which  transactions  for  the  account  are 
settled  by  arranging  to  carry  them  over  or  by  completing 
the  bargains  by  payment  and  delivery.  Settlement  in¬ 
cludes  contango  day,  ticket  (or  name)  day,  and  settlement, 
settling,  or  pay,  day,  which  come  in  the  order  mentioned. 
6.  In  India,  the  act  of  arranging  the  terms  and  incidence 
of  the  land  revenue  demand  over  specific  areas,  between 
the  government  and  the  cultivators. 

settlement  day.  The  day  of  settling  an  account ;  Lon¬ 
don  Stock  Exchange ,  the  last  day  of  the  settlement. 

settlement  lease  A  lease  or  leasehold  tenure  authorized 
or  created  by  the  Crown  Lands  Act  of  1895,  under  which 
areas  up  to  1,280  acres  for  agricultural  purposes,  and  10,240 
for  grazing,  can  be  leased,  subject  to  conditions  of  rent, 
residence,  and  improvement  prescribed.  The  term  has  been 
extended  from  28  to  40  years  by  the  Act  of  1903.  Australia. 

set' tier  (sSt'ler),  n.  1.  One  who  settles,  becomes  fixed, 
established,  etc.,  esp.  in  a  new  region  or  a  colony  ;  a  colo¬ 
nist  ;  planter  ;  as,  the  first  settlers  of  New  England. 

2.  A  vessel,  as  a  tub,  in  which  something,  as  pulverized 
ore  suspended  in  a  liquid,  is  allowed  to  settle. 

3.  That  which  settles  or  finishes  ;  hence,  a  blow,  argument, 
etc.,  which  settles  or  decides  a  contest  or  dispute.  Colloq. 

set'tling  (sgt'lTng),  p.  pr.  Ac  vb.  n.  of  settle.  Hence  : 
n.  1.  Act  of  one  that  settles. 

2.  pi.  That  which  settles  at  the  bottom  of  a  liquid  ;  lees  ; 
dregs  ;  sediment  ;  precipitate. 

settling  clerk,  the  clerk  who  conducts  a  bank’s  business  in 
the  bank  clearing  house.  New  York  City.  —  s.  day,  a  day  for 
settling  accounts  ;  settlement  day.  —  s.  reservoir,  a  reservoir 
consisting  of  a  series  of  shallow  basins,  arranged  in  steps 
with  long  weirs  between,  so  that  only  the  clear  upper  layer 
of  each  will  be  drawn  off. 

set'tlor  (sSt'ler),  n.  Law.  One  who  makes  a  settlement 
of  property  ;  specif.,  one  who  makes  a  marriage  settlement. 

Bet'— to'  (sSt'too'),  n.  A  contest  in  boxing,  in  an  argument, 
or  the  like,  usually  vigorous  and  brief.  Colloq. 

Bet'— up',  n.  1.  Carriage  of  the  body  ;  esp.,  erect  and  sol¬ 
dierly  bearing,  as  of  a  soldier. 

2.  a  Iron  Ac  Steel  Manuf.  A  machine  for  upsetting  a 
bloom  that  has  been  lengthened  by  the  squeezer,  b  An 
iron  bolt  or  rod  upset  at  one  end. 

3.  Billiards ,  Pool,  etc.  A  position  of  the  balls  from  which 
it  is  easy  to  score.  U.  S. 

4.  A  treat,  esp.  oi  drinks.  Slang,  U.  S. 

SOV'en  (sSv'’n),  a.  [ME.  seven ,  seovev,  seofen,  AS.  seofon, 
seofan,  seofen ;  akin  to  D.  zeven,  OS.,  Goth.,  &  OHG. 
sibun ,  G.  sieben,  Icel.  sjau,  sjo,  Sw.  sju,  Dan.  syv,  Lith. 
septyni,  Russ.  sem\  W.  saith ,  Gael,  seachd ,  Ir.  seacht,  L 
septem,  Gr.  en~rd,  Skr.  saptan.  Cf.  hebdomad,  heptagon, 
September.]  One  more  than  six  ;  six  and  one  added  ;  —  a 
cardinal  numeral  used  attributively  ;  often  with  ellipsis  of 
the  noun  ;  as,  there  are  seven  here. 

Seven  Bishops,  Eng.  Hist.,  seven  English  bishops  (Arch¬ 
bishop  Sancroft,  and  Bishops  Ken,  Lake,  White.  Turner, 
Lloyd,  and  Trelawney),  who  were  tried,  June  2  and  June  30, 
1688,  on  a  charge  of  libel  for  signing  a  protest  to  King 
James  II.,  in  which  they  declined  to  publish  his  Declara¬ 


tion  of  Indulgence.  Public  indignation  forced  their  ac¬ 
quittal.  —  Seven  Champions  of  Christendom,  St.  George,  the 
patron  saint  ol  England  ;  St.  Denis,  of  France  ;  St.  James, 
of  Spain  ;  St.  Anthony,  of  Italy  :  St.  Andrew,  of  Scotland  ; 
St.  Patrick,  of  Irelanu  ;  and  St.  David,  of  Wales. —  S.  Cities, 
Island  of  the.  See  Island  of  the  Seven  Citles.  —  8.  Days’ 
Battles,  a  series  of  battles  fought  June  25  to  July  1,  lbb2, 
in  the  Peninsular  Campaign  in  the  American  Civil  War. 
the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  under  McClellan,  being  opposed 
by  the  Confederates  under  Lee.  The  chief  engagements 
were  those  of  Mechanicsville  (June  26),  Gaines’s  Mill  (27), 
Savage  Station  (29),  Frazier’s  Farm  (30),  and  Malvern  Hill 
(July  1).  —  s.  deadly  sins.  See  under  deadly.  —  S.  Dials,  a 
region  m  London,  about  halfway  between  Trafalgar  Square 
and  the  British  Museum ;  —  so  called  from  a  Doric  pillar 
bearing  a  seven-faced  dial,  and  formerly  standing  in  a  cir¬ 
cular  area  where  seven  streets  converge.  —  8.  Gods  of  Hap¬ 
piness  or  Luck,  seven  deities  in  Japanese  popularized  Bud¬ 
dhism:  Eukurokuju,  the  god  of  longevity,  distinguished 
by  a  long  high  head;  Daikoku,  patron  of  wealth,  seated 
upon  bales  oi  rice  ;  Ebisu,  the  fisherman,  god  of  disinter¬ 
estedness  ;  Hotei ,  bearing  a  bag  and  fan,  god  of  magnanim¬ 
ity;  Bish anion,  god  of  war  ;  Juroj in,  god.  of  longevity,  often 
accompanied  by  a  stag;  and  Ben- 
ten,  goddess  of  love.  —  B. -hilled 
City,  Rome.  —  s.  hills,  a  group  of 
seven  hills;  esp.  (cap.),  the  seven 
hills  upon  and  about  which  was 
built  the  city  of  Rome.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  tradition,  the  original 
city  of  Romulus  was  built 
upon  the  Palatine  hill  (later 
the  site  of  the  palaces  of  the 
Caesars),  though  later  he  united 
with  his  settlement  those  upon 
the  Capitol ine  and  Quirinal. 

The  Cxlian  was  said  to  have 
been  added  by  Tullus  Hostilius  ; 
the  A>  entitle,  by  Ancus  Martins; 
the  E.sqviline  and  Viminal ,  by 

Servius  Tullius,  who  built  a  wall  The  Seven  Hills  of  Rome, 
around  the  whole  group.  The  a  Arx  ;  T  Tarpeian  Rock. 
Capitoline  hill  (originally  called 

the  Saturnian)  anciently  comprised  two  peaks,  the  Cajy- 
itolium,  which  was  earlier  known  as  the  Tarpeian  rock, 
and  the  Arx.  In  early  times  the  hills,  which  are  of  vol¬ 
canic  origin,  were  very  abrupt.  —  s.  liberal  arts,  the  seven 
subjects  constituted  by  the  quadrivium  and  trivium ;  — 
called  also,  less  properly,  seven  sciences.  See  trivium.  — 
s. -point  circle.  =  Brocard  circle.  —  S.  Sages,  a  See  Seven 
Wise  Men  of  Greece,  b  See  Seven  Wise  Masters.  — s. 
sciences.  See  seven  liberal  arts,  above.  —  8.  Sleepers,  in 
early  Christian  legend,  seven  noble  youths  of  Ephesus,  in 
the  time  of  the  Decian  persecution,  who,  having  fled  to  a 
cavern  and  been  pursued  and  walled  in,  were  made  to  fall 
asleep,  and  so  kept  for  almost  two  centuries.  A  similar 
story  is  told  in  the  Koran,  the  dog  A1  Rakim  being  said  to 
have  guarded  the  sleepers.  See  Al  Rakim.  —  s.  stars,  the. 
a  The  seven  planets  of  the  ancients.  Obs.  See  planet,  1. 
b  The  seven  stars  forming  the  Dipper  ;  also,  the  entire  con¬ 
stellation  (Ursa  Major),  c  The  Pleiades.  —  s.  virtues.  See 
cardinal  virtues,  under  cardinal,  a.  —  8.  Weeks’  War.  the 
brief  war  (1866)  between  Prussia  and  Austria,  which  re¬ 
sulted  in  the  defeat  of  Austria  and  her  exclusion  from 
Germany.  — S.  Wise  Masters,  or  S.  Sages,  characters  in  an 
old  collection  of  tales  of  this  name,  of  Eastern  origin,  with 
versions  in  many  languages.  A  young  prince  having  re¬ 
jected  improper  advances  of  his  stepmother,  she  falsely 
accuses  him  to  her  husband,  who  orders  his  death  ;  the 
prince’s  instructors,  seven  sages,  each  ^tells  the  king  on 
successive,  days,  a  story  which  induces  him  to  delay  the  ex¬ 
ecution,  the  queen  each  night  counteracting  the  effect  they 
have  produced.  At  the  end  of  the  seven  days,  the  prince, 
who  has  hitherto  abstained  from  speaking,  in  obedience  to 
the  stars,  tells  a  story  which  leads  his  father  to  put  the 
queen  to  death.  — 8.  Wise  Men  of  Greece,  seven  men  among 
tlie  Greeks  of  the  6th  century  b.  c..  distinguished  for  their 
practical  sagacity.  Those  generally  so  called  are  Solon, 
Chilo,  Pittacus,  Bias,  Periander  (in  place  of  whom  some 
give  Epimenides),  Cleobulus,  and  Thales.  They  were  the 
reputed  authors  of  certain  maxims,  as  :  Know  thyself ; 
Consider  the  end  ;  Know  thy  opportunity ;  Most  men  are 
bad;  Nothing  is  impossible  to  industry;  Avoid  excess; 
Suretyship  is  the  precursor  of  ruin.  They  are  also  called 
the  Seven ■  Sages  the  Philosophical  Pleiad.  —  8.  Wonders 
of  the  World,  seven  remarkable  objects  of  the  ancient  world, 
usually  enumerated  as :  1.  The  pyramids  of  Egypt.  2.  The 
Pharos  of  Alexandria.  3.  The  walls  and  hanging  gardens  of 
Babylon.  4.  The  temple  of  Artemis  (Diana)  at  Ephesus.  5. 
The  statue  of  the  Olympian  Zeus  (Jupiter)  by  Phidias. 

6.  The  mausoleum  erected  by  Artemisia  at  Halicarnassus. 

7.  The  Colossus  of  Rhodes.  —  s. -year  apple,  a  West  Indian 
rubiaceous  shrub  ( Genipa  clusiifolia),  with  coriaceous 
leaves  and  fragrant  white  flowers  ;  also,  its  large  applelike 
fruit.  See  Genita  —  S.  Years’  War,  a  great  war  (1756-63)  which 
was  primarily  a  contest  between  Prussia  under  Frederick 
the  Great  and  Austria  under  Maria  Theresa  for  the  posses¬ 
sion  of  Silesia.  Austria  had  as  allies  Russia,  France.  Swe¬ 
den,  and  Saxony,  while  Prussia  had  England  until  1762 
and  after  that  Russia.  It  became  a  general  war  of  Euro¬ 
pean  powers,  the  struggle  between  France  and  England 
(1754-63)  for  the  possession  of  India  and  America  (the 
American  phase  is  called  the  French  and  Indian  War) 
being  closely  connected  with  it.  Prussia  retained  Silesia 
and  became  one  of  the  great  powers  of  Europe.  The 
war,  which  was  concluded  by  tne  treaty  of  Paris,  gave 
America  to  England,  and  prepared  the  way  for  her  empire 
in  India,  while  it  marked  the  downfall  of  France  as  a 
colonial  power.  —  s.-year  vine,  the  arbor  vine. 

sev'en  (sSv'’u),  n.  1.  The  number  greater  by  a  unit  thar 
six  ;  seven  units  or  objects. 

2.  A  symbol  representing  seven  units,  as  7  or  vii. 

3.  Something  having  as  an  essential  feature  seven  units  or 
members,  as  a  playing  card  marked  with  seven  pips,  or  an 
ice-hockey  team. 

4.  pi.  Hymnol.  An  English  trochaic  meter,  with  seven  syl¬ 
lables  to  the  line  and  typically  four  lines  to  the  stanza. 
Seven  against  Thebes,  the,  in  Greek  legend,  the  expedition  of 
seven  heroes,  Adrastus,  Amphiaraus,  Capaneus,  Hippome- 
don  (in  some  versions,  Eteoclus),  Polynices,  Parthenopseus, 
and  Tydeus,  against  Thebes.  It  was  undertaken,  under 
Adrastus,  to  aid  Polynices  to  recover  a  share  in  the  king- 
ship,  which  his  brother  Eteocles  had  usurped  for  himself. 
An  oracle  promised  success  to  whichever  brother  their 
father  (Edipus,  should  favor,  but  he  cursed  both,  and  the 


set'tled-ness.  n.  See -ness. 

set' tie-down  L  n.  That  which 
settles  down.  Nonce  Word. 
set'tler’s-clock',  n.  The  laugh¬ 
ing  jackass.  Australia. 
settler’ 8  matches.  Strips  of 
dried  bark  from  certain  Austra¬ 
lian  trees,  used  to  light  fires, 
settler’s  twine.  An  Australian 
aroid  ( Gymnostachys  anccps)  ; 
also,  its  coarse  fiber.  Australia. 


setuale  setwall. 
set'n-la  (sSPtl-ld),  n. :  L.  pi.  -L m 
(-le).  [L.  setula,  saetula,  dim. 
of  seta,  saeta,  bristle.)  A  small, 
short  hair,  seta,  or  bristle, 
set'ule  (-01),  rx.  A  setula. 
8e-tu'li-form  (s?-tu'lT-f8rm),  a. 
Bot.  Sr  Zodl.  Like  a  setula. 
set'u-lose  (sgPfl-lOs),  a.  Bot.  Sf 
Zool.  Having  setulae. 

SetUni.  9ATIN. 


Seturday.  +  Saturday. 

aet'wall  (s5t'w61),  n.  [ME.  se- 
tewale ,  cetewale ,  sedewale ,  zed- 
oary,  OF.  citoual,  citoal,  ci- 
tonar,  of  the  same  Ar.  origin  as 
zedoary.  See  zbdoary.T  The 
common  valerian.  Now  Rare. 
set'work'.n.  a  Two-coat  plaster¬ 
ing  on  lath,  b  A  method  of  boat 
building  in  which  abutting 
strakes  are  battened  inside,  c  A 


device  for  feeding  transversely 

a  piece  of  stuff  being  sawed, 
sety.  .sets.  [of  sow. I 

seu.  f  sew,  7*.;  sue.  Obs.  pret.  | 
seuch,  v.  t.  To  plow  through  ; 
divide.  Obs.  Scot. 
sough  (shOK),  n.  [Cf.  AS.  seoh- 
tre  a  drain,  seohne  a  strainer, 
sdon  to  strain,  to  filter.]  Scot.  Sc 
Dial.  Eng.  a  A  furrow.  Obs.  b 
A  ditch  ;  drain  ;  dirt ;  mire. 


seulr.  sever,  sure. 

seur.  seure  ( dial .  sO'Sr).  Obs. 
or  dial.  Eng.  vars.  of  sure. 
seurte,  seurtee.  d*  surety. 
sente.  suit. 

seuthable.  soothable. 
seuwe.  +  sue. 
seve.  i*  SAVE,  SEVEN,  SIEVE, 
seve.  Dial.  Eng.  var.  of  sea  v  F. 

||  s6ve  isiv), n.  [F.]  Strength: 
vigor  (of  wine). 


sev'en-bark' ,  n.  Wild  hydran¬ 
gea.  U.  S. 

se-ven'di-ble  (se-vgn'dY-b’l),  a. 
Thorough  ;  severe.  Ir. 
sev'en-er  (s5v'’n-€r),  n.  A  crim¬ 
inal  seutenced  to  seven  years’ 
imprisonment.  Oaf.  E.  D. 
sev'en-eyes  ,  sev'en-holes',  n. 
The  lam  pern;  —  from  the  seven 
round  gill  openings  on  each  side 
of  the  neck.  Dial.  Fug. 


ale,  senate,  c&re,  am,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofa  ;  eve,  Svent,  gnd,  recent,  maker ;  ice,  ill  j  old,  obey,  orb,  5dd,  s&ft,  connect ;  use,  unite,  urn,  up,  circus,  menu  ; 

(|  Foreign  Word.  f  Obsolete  Variant  of.  +  combined  with.  =  equals. 
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SEX 


brothers  slew  each  other  (cf.  (Edipus).  The  expedition 
ended  in  defeat  and  the  death  of  all  the  heroes  except 
Adrastus.  See  Eteocles,  Epiconus,  1. 
sev'en  fold  (s6v'’n-lold'),  a.  a  Repeated  seven  times,  b 
Having  seven  folds  or  thicknesses;  increased  to  seven  times 
the  size  or  amount.  Milton.  c  Consisting  of  seven  parts, 
sev'en  fold',  adv.  a  Seven  times  as  much  or  as  often  b 
In  seven  folds.  Rare. 

sev'en-shoorer,  n.  A  firearm,  esp.  a  pistol,  with  seven 
barrels  or  chambers  for  cartridges,  or  one  capable  of  firing 
seven  shots  without  reloading.  Colloq. 
sev'en  teen  (s6v';n-ten' ;  sSv'’n-ten' ;  84),  a.  [ME.  seven- 
tene,  AS.  seofontiene ,  -tyne,  -tene,  i.  e.,  seven-ten.  Cf. 
seventy.]  One  more  than  sixteen  ;  ten  and  seven  added  ; 
as,  seventeen  years  ;  —  a  cardinal  numeral  used  attributive- 
lj  ;  often  with  ellipsis  of  the  noun  ;  as,  seventeen  arrived, 
sev'en  teen',  n.  1.  The  number  greater  by  one  than  six¬ 
teen  ;  the  sum  of  ten  and  seven  ;  seventeen  units  or  objects. 
2  A  symbol  denoting  seventeen  units,  as  17  or  xvii. 
sev'en  teenth'  (8Sv'’n-tenth' ;  sgv'’n-tenth' :  84),  a.  [From 
seventeen  :  cf.  AS.  seofonttoSa,  seofonieogeZa.]  1.  Next 
after  the  sixteenth  ;  —  the  ordinal  of  seventeen. 

2.  Constituting  or  being  one  of  seventeen  equal  parts  into 
which  a  (whole)  thing  may  be  divided, 
seven  teenth',  n.  1.  The  next  in  order  after  the  sixteenth  ; 
one  coming  after  sixteen  others. 

2.  One  of  seventeen  equal  parts  into  which  a  (whole)  thing 
may  be  divided  ;  the  quotient  of  a  unit  divided  by  seventeen. 

3.  The  unit  or  object  next  after  the  sixteenth  in  any  series. 

4.  Music.  An  interval  of  two  octaves  and  a  third, 
sev'en-teen'-year'  lo'cust  A  cicada  (Cicada  sevtende- 

cwi),  of  the  eastern  parts  of 
the  United  States,  which  has  a 
life  of  seventeen  or  thirteen 
years.  Nearly  the  whole  of  this 
time  is  spent  under  ground  in 
the  larval  condition.  After 
emerging  it  quickly  changes  to 
the  adult  condition,  in  which 
it  lives  only  a  few’  weeks,  lay¬ 
ing  its  eggs  in  slits  made  in 
the  twigs  of  trees.  In  the  north 
its  life  is  believed  to  be  sev¬ 
enteen  years,  but  in  the  south 
the  broods  mature  in  thirteen 
years.  In  one  locality  there 
may  be  two  or  more  broods, 
sev'enth  (sSv'’nth),  a.  [From 
seven:  cf.  AS.  seofoSa.] 

1.  Next  after  the  sixth  ;  —  the  ordinal  of  seven. 

2.  Constituting  or  being  one  of  seven  equal  parts  into  whic 
a  (whole)  thing  may  be  divided. 

seventh  day,  the  seventh  day  of  the  week  ;  Saturday.  —  S 
day  Adventists.  See  Adventist.  —  S. -day  Baptists.  See  Bai 
TIST,  n.  —  S.-day  Dunkers.  See  Dunker.  —  S.-day  German  Bap 
tists.  See  Dunker.  —  seventh  nerve.  Anal.  A-  Zool .,  one  o 
the  seventh  pair  of  cranial  nerves  ;  a  facial  nerve, 
sev'enth,  n.  1.  The  quotient  of  a  unit  divided  by  seven 
one  of  seven  equal  parts  into  which  a  whole  may  be  divided 

2.  The  unit  or  object  coming  next  after  the  sixth. 

3.  Music,  a  An  interval  embracing  seven  diatonic  degrees 
See  interval,  6  b  A  tone  at  this  interval,  c  The  harmoni 
combination  of  two  tones  a  seventh  apart,  d  The  seveuti 
tone  of  a  scale,  counting  upwards  ;  the  leading  tone. 

seventh  chord-  Music.  A  chord  comprising  a  funda 
mental  tone  with  its  third,  fifth,  and  seventh  ;  a  chord  o 
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1  The  four  kinds  of  Seventh  Chord  ;  2  Dominant  Seventh  Chord 
(key  of  F)  and  its  Inversions. 

the  seventh.  A  major  seventh  chord  comprises  a  major  triad 
and  major  seventh  ;  a  minor  seventh  chord,  a  minor  triad 
and  minor  seventh  ;  a  dominant  seventh  chord,  the  most 
important  of  the  seventh  chords,  a  major  triad  and  minor 
seventh,  occurring  on  the  dominant  or  fifth  of  either  major 
or  minor  scale;  a  diminished  seventh  chord,  a  diminished 
triad  and  diminished  seventh  (occurring  on  the  seventh 
of  the  minor  scale).  In  text-books  of  harmony,  seventh 
chords  are  designated  by  adding  a  small  “  7  ”  to  the  nu¬ 
merals  for  triads,  and  their  inversions  are  noted  as  in  the 
Illust.  See  also  thorough  bass. 

sev  en-thir'ties  (sgv'?n-thQr'tTz),  n.  pi.  Certain  United 
States  Treasury  notes  which  belonged  to  three  several  issues 
made  during  the  Civil  War.  They  were  in  denominations 
of  $50  and  over,  and  were  popularly  so  called  from  their  rate 
of  interest  (7.30  per  cent).  Hence  :  seven-thir'ty,  a. 
S8V'en-ti-eth  (-ti-6th  ;  -lth),  a.  [AS.  hund -seofontigo<5a.~\ 

1.  Next  after  the  sixty-ninth  ;  — the  ordinal  of  seventy. 

2.  Constituting  or  being  one  of  seventy  equal  parts  into 
which  a  (whole)  thing  may  be  divided. 

sev'en-ti-eth,  n.  1.  The  quotient  of  a  unit  divided  by 
seventy  ;  one  of  seventy  equal  parts  or  fractions. 

2.  The  unit  or  object  coming  next  after  the  sixty-ninth, 
sev'en-ty  (-ti),  a.  [AS.  hund -seofontig,  seofontig.  See 
seven,  ten  ;  cf.  seventeen,  sixty.]  Seven  times  ten  ;  one 
more  than  sixty-nine  ;  —  a  cardinal  numeral  used  attribu- 
tively  ;  often  with  ellipsis  of  the  noun  ;  as,  fifty  were  chosen, 
sev'en  ty,  n.  ;  pi.  -ties  (-tiz).  1.  The  sum  of  seven  tens  ; 

seventy  units  or  objects. 

2.  A  symbol  representing  seventy  units,  as  70  or  lxx. 

3.  Mormon  Ch.  Any  of  the  bodies  composed  of  seventy 
elders  which  form  the  missionary  agencies.  


the  Seventy,  a  Jewish  Antiq.  The  Great  Sanhedrin,  b  The  ! 
seventy  disciples  sent  out  twro  and  two  by  Jesus  to  preach 
and  heal  as  recorded  in  Luke  x.  c  The  reputed  translators  | 
of  the  Greek  version  of  the  Old  Testament  called  the  Sep- 
tuagint.  See  Septuagint.  d  Short  for  the  Council  of  the 
Seventy,  the  sell-renewing  governing  body  instituted  in 
Floreuce  by  Lorenzo  de’  Medici  in  1480. 
sev'en-ty— four'  (sev'’n-ti-for'),  n.  Naut.  An  old-time  ship 
of  war  rated  as  carrying  seventy-four  guns, 
sev'en— up',  n.  Card  Playing.  A  game  for  two,  three,  or 
four  players  in  which  six  cards  are  dealt  to  each  player, 
and  a  trump  is  turned.  If  the  eldest  hand  is  not  satisfied 
he  beys,  and  the  dealer  must  give  each  other  player  one 
point,  or  deal  each  player  three  more  cards,  and  turn  up 
another  trump.  A  point  is  scored  (by  the  dealer)  for  a  jack 
turned  for  trump.  Holding  the  highest  trump,  the  lowest 
trump,  taking  the  jack  of  trumps  and  winning  game  (for 
which  tens  count  10,  aces  4,  kings  3,  queens  2,  jacks  1),  count 
each  one  point.  Seven  points  constitute  a  game.  Called 
also  all  fours ,  old  sledge,  and  high ,  low,  jack  (and  the  game). 
sev'er  (sev'er),  v.  t. ;  sev'ered  (-erd)  ;  sev'eii-ing.  [OF. 
sevrer  to  separate,  F.  sevrer  to  wean,  fr.  L.  separare.  See 
separate;  cf.  several.]  1.  To  separate,  as  one  from  an¬ 
other  ;  to  cut  off  from  something  ;  to  divide  ;  to  part  in  any 
way,  esp.  by  violence,  as  by  cutting,  rending,  etc. ;  as,  to 
sever  the  head  from  the  body  ;  to  sever  friends. 

2.  To  cut  or  break  open  or  apart ;  to  divide  into  parts  ;  to 
cut  through  ;  to  disjoin  ;  as,  to  sever  the  arm  or  leg. 

Our  state  cannot  be  severed ;  we  are  one.  Milton. 

3.  To  keep  distinct  or  apart ;  to  distinguish  ;  except ;  ex¬ 
empt.  Ohs.  or  R. 

I  will  sever  in  that  day  the  land  of  Goshen,  in  which  my  people 
dwell,  that  no  swarms  of  flies  shall  be  there  Ex.  viii-  22. 

4.  Law.  To  disunite  ;  to  disconnect ;  to  divide  into  inde¬ 
pendent  parts,  rights,  liabilities,  or  provisions;  as,  to  sever 
an  estate  in  joint  tenancy ;  to  sever  a  contract  or  a  statute. 
Syn.  —  See  dividb. 

sev'er,  v.  i.  1.  To  suffer  disjunction  ;  to  be  parted,  or  rent 
asunder  ;  to  be  separated  ;  to  part ;  to  separate.  Shak. 
2.  a  To  make  a  separation  or  distinction.  Ohs.  or  R. 

The  Lord  shall  sever  between  the  cattle  of  Israel  and  the  cattle 
of  Egypt.  Ex.  ix.  4. 

b  To  act  independently  or  separately.  Now  Rare. 

They  claimed  the  right  of  severing  in  their  challenge.  Macaulay. 
sev'er  a  ble  (-d-b’l),  a.  Capable  of  being  severed  ;  specif.. 
Law,  capable  of  being  divided  into  legally  independent 
rights  or  obligations  ,  —  said  esp.  of  a  contract  of  which  the 
part  to  be  performed  by  one  party  consists  of  distinct  items 
to  which  the  consideration  may  be  apportioned  so  that  the 
invalidity,  failure  of  performance,  or  the  like,  as  to  one 
item  does  not  necessarily  affect  the  others, 
sev'er-al  (-fil),  a.  [AF.,  fr.  LL.  separalis,  fr.  L.  separ  sep¬ 
arate,  different.  See  separate.]  1.  Ohs.  a  Separated, 
b  Separate  ;  distinct  ;  apart  from  others. 

And  Uzziah  dwelt  m  a  several  house.  2  Chron.  xxvi.  21. 

2.  a  Individual;  particular;  single;  distinct. 

Each  several  ship  a  victory  did  gain.  Dryden. 
b  Separable  ;  capable  of  separate  treatment ;  as,  a  joint 
and  several  obligation. 

3.  Diverse;  different;  various;  as,  two  several  items. 
Habits  and  faculties,  several ,  and  to  be  distinguished.  Bacon. 

4.  Consisting  of  a  number  more  than  two,  but  not  very 
many  ;  divers  ,  sundry  ;  as,  several  persons  were  present. 
Syn.  —  See  distinct. 

several  fishery.  Law.  See  fishery,  3. 
sev'er-al,  adv.  By  itself ;  severally  ;  separately.  Ohs. 
sev'er-al,  n.  1.  Something  separate  :  each  particular  taken 
singly  ;  an  item  ;  an  individual.  Ohs.  Shak. 

2  An  inclosed  or  separate  place;  inclosure.  Ohs. 

They  had  their  several  for  heathen  nations.  Hooker. 

3.  Persons  or  objects,  more  than  two,  but  not  very  many. 

4  A  woman’s  outer  garment,  introduced  about  18G0  ;  —  so 
called  because  it  could  be  used  in  several  ways.  Ohs. 
in  several,  in  a  state  of  separation  ;  in  severalty.  Obs.  or  R. 
sev'er-al-ly,  adv.  Separately ;  apart  from  others  ;  indi¬ 
vidually  ;  as,  the  defendants  were  tried  severally. 

Syn.  —  See  distribute  el  y. 

sev'er  al  ty  (-tT),  n.  [AF.  scveraule .]  1.  A  holding  by 
individual  right. 

2.  State  of  separation  from  the  rest,  or  from  all  others; 
character  of  being  several,  individual,  distinct. 

In  severalty,  Law,  in  or  by  a  sole,  separate,  and  exclusive 
dominion  or  ownership  ;  in  or  of  one’s  own  right ;  without 
a  joint  interest  in  any  other  person  ;  as,  an  estate  in  sever¬ 
alty  (as  distinguished  from  joint  tenancy,  coparcenary,  es¬ 
tate  in  common),  or  tenants  in  severalty. 
sev'er-ance  (-ans),  n.  [AF.,  fr.  OF.  sevrance.~\  1.  Act  of 
severing,  or  state  of  being  severed;  partition  ;  separation. 

2.  Law.  Act  of  severing  ;  division  of  the  provisions,  rights, 
liabilities,  or  the  like,  arising  under  or  in  something ; 
specif.  :  a  Destruction  of  the  unity  of  interest  in  a  joint 
estate,  b  Separation  of  two  or  more  parties  joined  in  an  ac¬ 
tion  so  that  one  may  proceed  on  the  other  being  nonsuited. 

3.  Distinction  ;  difference.  Ohs. 

se-vere'  (se-ver'),  a.  ;  se-ver'er  (-ver'er) ;  se-ver'est  (-ver'- 
Sst).  [L.  severus  ;  orig.  uncert.  :  cf.  F.  stv&re.  Cf.  assev¬ 
erate,  persevere.]  1.  Serious  in  feeling  or  manner  ;  se¬ 
date  ;  grave  ;  austere  ;  not  light,  lively,  or  cheerful. 

Your  looks  must  alter,  as  your  subject  does. 

From  kind  to  fierce,  from  wanton  to  severe.  Waller. 

2.  Very  strict  in  judgment,  discipline,  or  government; 

harsh  ;  rigorous.  “  Custody  severe .”  Milton. 

Come  !  you  are  too  severe  a  moraler  Shak. 

3.  Rigidly  methodical,  or  adherent  to  rule  or  principle  ; 
exactly  conformed  to  a  standard  ;  not  allowing  or  employ¬ 
ing  unnecessary  ornament,  amplification,  etc. ;  strict ;  — 
said  esp.  of  style,  as  in  literature  and  art. 

The  Latin,  a  most  severe  and  compendious  language.  Dryden. 

4.  Sharp  ;  afflictive  ;  distressing ;  violent ;  extreme  ;  as, 
severe  pain,  anguish,  torture  ;  severe  cold. 


5.  Difficult  to  be  endured  ;  rigorous  ;  as,  a  severe  test. 
Syn.  — Stern,  rigidt  exact,  rigorous,  hard,  rough,  harsh, 
censorious,  tart,  acrimonious,  sarcastic,  satirical,  cutting, 
biting,  keen,  bitter,  cruel.  See  strict,  condign. 

—  se  vere'ly,  adv.  —  se  vere'ness,  n. 

se-ver'i-ty  (se-vgr'T-tT),  n. ;  pi.  -ties  (-tiz).  [L.  sexeriias : 
cf.  F.  severite.']  Quality  or  state  of  being  severe  ;  specif.: 
a  Gravity  or  austerity ;  seriousness,  b  Extreme  strict¬ 
ness  ;  rigor ;  harshness  ;  as,  the  severity  of  a  reproof  ;  se¬ 
verity  of  government.  Milton,  c  Quality  or  power  of  dis¬ 
tressing  or  paining;  extremity  or  intensity  of  something 
unpleasant;  inclemency;  as,  the  severity  of  the  winter,  d 
Harshness  ;  cruel  treatment ;  sharpness  of  punishment ;  as, 
severity  practiced  on  prisoners  of  war.  e  Exactness  ;  rig- 
orousness  ;  strictness  ;  as,  the  seveidty  of  a  test. 

Confining  myself  to  the  severity  of  truth.  Dryden. 
f  Austerity  or  chasteness  of  style,  as  in  art. 
sev'er  y  (s8v'er-T),  n.  [Prob.  for  cihory,  or  OF.  civoyre, 
cy voire,  ciborium.  Cf.  ciborium.]  Arch.  A  bay  or  com¬ 
partment  of  a  vaulted  ceiling,  esp.  in  Gothic  construction. 
S&'vres  blue  (sfi'vr’).  Ceram,  a  The  lighter  blue  of  the 
Sevres  porcelain,  esp.  of  pieces  antedating  the  Revolution 
(1789),  distinctively  called  bleu  celeste,  b  The  darker  blue 
of  Sevres  porcelain,  distinctively  called  bleu  du-roi. 
Sfcvres  ware,  or  Sbvres,  n.  A  costly  porcelain  manufac¬ 
tured  at  Sevres,  France,  esp.  in  the  national  factory. 

Sew  (so),  v.  t. ;  pret.  sewed  (sod)  ;  p.  p.  sewed  or  sewn 
(son);  p.  pr.  Ac  v b.  7i.  sew'ing.  [ME.  scicen,  souen,  AS. 
siowian,  siwian  ;  akin  to  OHG.  siuxcan,  I  cel.  syja,  Sw.  sy, 
Dan.  sye,  Goth,  siujan ,  Lith.  sivti,  Russ,  shit1,  L.  suere, 
Gr.  Kao-oveiv,  Skr.  siv.  Cf.  seam  a  suture,  suture.]  1.  To 
unite  or  fasten  by  stitches  made  with  a  flexible  thread  or 
filament,  as  of  cotton,  linen,  wire,  etc. 

2.  To  affect  or  bring  by  sewing  ;  —  often  with  up;  specif. : 
a  To  close  by  sewing ;  as,  to  sew  up  a  rip.  b  To  inclose 
by  sewing  ;  as,  to  sew  money  in  a  bag.  c  Bookbinding. 
To  fasten  together  (the  sections)  by  passing  the  thread  or 
wire  through  the  central  fold  of  each  section  in  such  wise 
as  to  secure  it  to  the  bands  ;  —  disting,  from  stitch. 
to  be  sewed  or  sewed  up,  Naut.,  to  be  aground  ;  —  also  sued. 

—  to  be  sewed,  or  sewn,  up.  a  To  be  balked,  or  brought  to 
a  standstill.  Slang.  Thackeray,  b  To  be  drunk.  Slang. 

sew,  v.  i.  To  practice  sewing,  esp.  as  an  occupation ;  to 
work  with  needle  and  thread. 

sew'age  (su'aj),  n.  1.  The  contents  of  a  sewer  or  drain  ; 
refuse  liquids  or  matter  carried  off  by  sewers. 

2.  =  sewerage,  n.,  2. 

sew'age.  v.  t.  1.  To  fertilize  with  sewage  as  manure. 

2.  To  furnish,  as  a  municipality,  with  sewers, 
se  wel'lel  (se-wgl'Sl),  n.  [ Of  Amer.  Indian  origin.]  Any 
of  several  peculiar  rodents  of  the  genus  Aplodontia  of 
California,  Oregon,  and  Washington.  They  live  in  bur¬ 
rows  in  wooded  regions  and  feed  on  roots  and  herbs.  Al¬ 
though  somewhat  like  marmots,  they  have  only  a  rudi¬ 
mentary  tail,  and  a  skull  without  postorbital  processes. 
.4.  rul'a,  of  the  Columbia  River  region,  is  about  a  foot  long 
and  dark  brown  in  color.  A.  major }  of  the  Sierra  Nevada 
Mountains,  is  larger  and  more  grayish, 
sew'en  (su'Sn),  n.  A  British  trout  regarded  as  a  variety 
( cambricus )  of  the  sea  trout  ( Salmo  trutta )  or  as  a  distinct 
species  ( S .  cambricus ). 

sew'er  (so'er),  n.  One  that  sews,  or  stitches;  specif.  :  a 
A  person  who  sews,  as  a  seamstress,  tailor,  cobbler,  etc. 
b  A  sewing  machine,  c  Zool.  A  leaf  sewer, 
sew'er  (su'er),  n.  [Perh.  shortened  fr.  assewer ;  cf.  as- 
scour,  OF.  asseour  one  who  sets  (as  a  table),  fr.  OF  &  F. 
asseoir  to  seat,  to  set,  L.  assidere  to  sit  by ;  ad  -f-  sedere 
to  sit  (cf.  sit)  ;  but  influenced,  if  this  is  the  source,  by 
ME.  seiv  pottage,  sauce,  boiled  meat,  AS.  stow  juice,  akin 
to  OHG.  sou,  Skr.  su  to  press  out.]  In  medieval  Europe, 
a  servant,  or  household  officer,  often  of  high  rank,  in  charge 
of  serving  the  dishes  or  water  for  the  hands  at  table. 

Slow  be  the  sewers  in  serving  in  alway, 

Biit  swift  be  they  after,  in  taking  meat  away.  Barclay. 
sew'er  (su'er ;  commonly  shor  in  the  18 th  and  early  19/A 
centuries),  n.  [OF.  sewiere,  seuwiere ,  a  sluice  or  channel 
for  draining  a  pond,  ultimately  fr.  L.  ex  out  -f*  a  derivative 
of  aqua  water  ;  cf.  OF.  esseouer  a  drain,  essever,  esseuwer, 
to  cause  to  flow,  to  drain,  to  flow,  LL.  exaquatorium  a 
channel  through  which  water  runs  off.  Cf.  ewer,  aqua¬ 
rium.]  1.  A  ditch  or  drain.  Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 

2.  Now,  an  artificial,  usually  subterranean,  conduit  to 
carry  off  water  and  certain  waste  matter,  as  :  (1)  surface 
water  due  to  rainfall ;  (2)  household  waste,  as  slops,  waste 
water  from  sinks, baths, etc.,  and  excreta  consisting  of  urine 
and  fjeces  :  (3)  waste  water  from  industrial  works, 
sew'er  (su'er),  v.  t. ;  sew'ered  (-erd);  sew'er-ing.  To 
furnish  with  a  system  of  sewers ;  to  drain  by  sewers, 
sew'er-age  (-aj),  7\.  1-  The  systematic  removal  and  dis¬ 

posal  of  sewage  and  general  surface  water  by  sewers. 

2.  The  system  of  sewers  in  a  city,  town,  etc. 

3.  =  SEWAGE,  71.,  1. 

sew'ing  (so'Tng),p.  jrr.  d‘  vb.  n.  of  sew,  to  stitch.  Hence  : 
n.  1.  Act  or  occupation  of  one  who  sews. 

2.  Material  that  has  been,  or  is  to  be,  sewed  ;  needlework, 
sewing  bench.  =  sewing  press.  —  a.  bird,  a  clamp  that  can 
be  fastened  to  a  table  edge,  having  a  birdlike  beak  to  hold 
work  to  be  sewed  by  hand.  —  s.  circle,  an  association  or 
gathering  of  women  meeting  to  sew,  usually  for  charity. 

—  8.  machine,  any  of  numerous  machines  for  sewing  or 
stitching.  See  chain  stitch,  lock  stitch,  shuttle,  etc. 

—  s.  press,  Bookbinding ,  a  device  consisting  of  a  table  with 
a  vertical  frame  from  w  hich  hang  cords  to  which  the  edges 
of  the  signatures  of  a  book  are  sewed. 

sex  (sSks),  n.  [L.  serus,  prob.  akin  to  secare  to  cut :  cf. 
F.  sexe.  Cf.  section.]  1.  The  sum  of  the  peculiarities 
of  structure  and  function  that  distinguish  a  male  from  a 
female  organism  ;  the  character  of  being  male  or  female, 


sev'en-holes',  n.  =  seveneyes. 
seven'night  (sSn'it;  -It ;  .for¬ 
mally  v'’n-nTt',  a  recent 
pron.).  Var.  of  sennight. 
sev'en-score',  n.  3 r  a.  Seven 
times  twenty,  i.  e.,  140. 
sev'en  sith,  adv.  [See  sitiie 
time.]  Seven  times.  Obs. 
Bev'en-some,  a.  Approximately 
seven.  Obs.  [SEVENTEEN. I 

seventeen  th'iy,  a<!r.  of  | 
sev'enth  ly,  adv.  ol  seventh. 
sever,  i*  sure,  [separate  Oh*. I 
sev'er  al.r.L  To  make  several ;| 
sev'er-al'i-ty  (sCv'^r-ftl'T-tT),  n. 
State  of  being  several  ;  each 
particular  taken  singly  ;  distinc¬ 
tion.  Obs. 


sev'er-al-ize,  v.  t.  To  distin¬ 

guish.  Obs. 

Beverane-  +  sovereign.  [ Obs. I 
sev'er-ate-ly,  adv.  Separately.! 
severendely,  adv.  [From  old  p. 
pr.  of  sever.)  Separately.  Obs. 
sev'er-er,  n.  One  that  severs. 
Se-ve'ri  an  (sf-ve'rMn),  n. 
Reel.  Hist,  a  One  of  a  sect  of 
Encratite  Gnostics  of  the2d  cen¬ 
tury;  —  said  to  be  named  from  a 
leader  Severus  b  A  follower  of 
Severus,  the  Monophysite  patri¬ 
arch  of  Antioch  of  theOth  centu¬ 
ry,  who  taught  that  the  body  of 
Christ,  prior  to  his  resurrection, 
was  subject  to  corruption, 
sevesithe.  +  sevensith. 


8e-vid'i-cal,  a.  [L.  sarvidicus.~] 

Cruel  or  fierce  in  speech.  Obs. 
sevilioun.  +  civilian. 

Bevin.  j*  seven. 
sev  o-ca'tion  (sSv'/S-ka'Bhwn),;?. 
[L.  sevocare.  sevocatum,  to  call 
aside.]  A  calling  aside  ;  with¬ 
drawing.  Obs.  or  R. 

||  se'vum  (se'vfimL  n.  [L.  se¬ 
bum,  sevum,  suet.j  Suet,  as, 
Phnrm.,  of  sheep, 
sew.  +  SHOW',  site. 
sew  (dial,  sfi,  soo).  Obs.  pret. 
of  sow  ;  dial.  E*g.  var.  of  sow, 
a  female  hog.  [Dial.  Eng. \ 
sew  (sQ),  v.  i.  To  ooze  out.| 
sew,  n.  [ME.  sew,  scute,  AS. 
sdaiu  juice.]  Juice;  gravy; 


pottage  ;  broth  ;  a  stew  ;  a  sea¬ 

soned  dish;  a  delicacv.  Obs. 
sow  (sQ),  n.  [Cf.  s  e  UGH.] 
Sew-cr  :  drain  ;  mire  ;  dirt.  Obs. 
or  Dial.  Eng. 

sew.  v.  t.  [See  seiver  a  drain.] 
To  drain,  ns  a  field,  or  as  a  pond 
for  tulcing  fish.  Dial.  Eng. 
sew,  a.  [Corn,  seugh,  sech,  dry.] 
Of  a  cow,  dry  of  milk.  —  n.  A 
sew  cow’.  Both  Dial.  Eng. 
sew.  v.  i.  [See  sewer  a  serv¬ 
ant.]  To  serve  as  a  sewer  at  the 
table.  Obs.  [with  sewage.  | 
sewage  farm.  A  farm  irrigated! 
sewall.  civil. 
se'wan.  Var.  of  seawan. 
se'want.  Var.  of  seawant. 


sewant,  n.  The  plaice.  Obs. 

sewarree.  sewary.  sowarry. 
sewch  -k  seugh. 

8ewd(sod).  Sewed.  Ref.  Sp. 
sewe.  +  sew,  sow,  sue. 
sew'el  (su'rd).  n.  A  scarecrow, 
generally  of  feathers  tied  to  a 
string,  hung  up  to  prevent  deer 
from  passing.  Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 
sewen.  +  sue.  [Eng.  | 

sew'ent.  Var.  of  suant  Dial. | 
sew'er  (dial.  sO'Sr).  Ohs.  or 
dial.  Eng.  of  sure,  [surely. | 
sew'er-ly.  Obs.  or  dial.  Eng.  of  | 
sewer  rat.  The  Norway  rat. 
sewerte.  -tie.  surety. 
sew'et.  +  suet. 
sew'in.  Var.  of  sewen. 


sewn  (son),  p.  p.  of  sew. 
sewre.  -k  surf. 
sew'round'  (6d'round'),n.  Shoe- 
making.  A  method  of  sewing 
the  upper  directly  to  the  sole, 
used  m  some  coarse  grades  of 
shoes,  by  turning  outwardly  the 
lower  edge  of  the  upper  and 
stitching  the  out-turned  edge 
directly  down  on  the  sole,  some¬ 
times  with  a  welt  added  over 
th e  edge  ;  also,  a  shoe  so  made, 
sew'ster  (so'ster),  n.  A  seam¬ 
stress.  Obs. 
sewte.  -k  suit. 
sewyn.  +  seven. 
sex.  -k  S1*.  [of  sax,  a  knife.] 
sex  (  sSks).  Obs.  or  dial.  Eng.| 


food,  foot ;  out,  oil ;  chair  ;  go  ;  siug,  iijk  ;  ♦hen,  thin  ;  nature,  verdure  (250) ;  K  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144) ;  boN  ;  yet ;  zh  =  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Guide. 

Full  explanations  of  Abbreviations,  Signs,  etc.,  immediately  precede  the  Vocabulary. 
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or  of  pertaining  to  the  distinctive  function  of  the  male 
or  female  in  reproduction.  Conjugation,  or  fertilization 
(union  of  germ  plasm  of  two  individuals),  a  process  evi¬ 
dently  of  great  but  not  readily  explainable  importance  in 
the  perpetuation  of  most  organisms,  seems  to  be  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  differentiation  of  sex,  which  occurs  in  nearly  all 
organisms  at  least  at  some  sta^e  in  their  life  history.  Sex 
is  manifested  in  the  conjugating  cells  by  the  larger  size, 
abundant  food  material,  ana  immobility  of  the  female  cell 
(egg ,  egg  cell ,  or  ovum),  and  the  small  size  and  locomotive 
power  of  the  male  cell  ( spermatozoon  or  spemnatozoid),  and 
m  the  adult  organisms  often  by  many  structural,  physio¬ 
logical,  and  (in  higher  forms)  psychological  characters, 
aside  from  the  necessary  modification  of  the  reproductive 
apparatus.  Cf.  hermaphrodite,  1.  In  botany,  by  a  false 
analogy, the  term  sex  is  often  extended  to  the  distinguishing 
peculiarities  of  staminate  and  pistillate  flowers,  and  hence 
m  dioecious  plants  to  the  individuals  bearing  them. 

In  certain  insects  and  other  arthropods  the  body  and 
germ  cells  have  been  shown  to  contain  sometimes  one  or 
more  chromosomes  of  a  special  kind  (called  idiochromo- 
somes)  in  addition  to  the  ordinary  chromosomes,  and  these 
have  a  relation  to  sex.  In  the  simplest  and  most  typical 
cases,  two  kinds  of  spermatozoa  are  produced,  differing  in 
having  or  not  having  one  idiochromosome,  which  in  such 
cases  is  commonly  called  accessory  chromosome,  heterotropic 
chromosome,  or  monosome.  A  spermatozoon  having  the  ac¬ 
cessory  chromosome  produces  (on  fertilizing  an  egg)  a 
female,  a  spermatozoon  lacking  it  produces  a  male. 

2.  One  of  the  two  divisions  of  organisms  formed  on  the  dis¬ 
tinction  of  male  and  female  ;  males  or  females  collectively. 
Syn.  —  Sex,  gender.  Sex  refers  to  physiological  distinc¬ 
tions  ;  gender,  to  distinctions  in  grammar, 
the  sex,  the  female  sex  ;  women,  in  general. 

80S-  (sSks-).  [L.  sex  six.  See  six.]  A  combining  form 
meaning  six;  as,  ^ezdigitism  ;  sexennial, 
ses  a  dec'l  mal  (sSk'sa-dBs'T-mfil),  a.  [Irreg.  fr.  L.  sex 
six  decimus  tenth.]  Pertaining  to,  designating,  or 
founded  on,  the  number  sixteen  ;  sixteenth, 
sex  a  ge  na'ri-an  (-jfc-ua'rT-fin  ;  115),  a.  Sixty  years  of 
age  ;  of  or  pertaining  to  a  person  sixty  years  old. 
sex  a-ge-na'rl-an,  n.  A  person  sixty  years  old. 
sex-ag'e  na  ry  (sgk-s5j'e-iia-rT),  a.  [L.  sexagenarins,  fr. 
sezayeni  sixty  each,  akin  to  sezaginta  sixty,  sex  six.  See 
six.]  Pertaining  to  or  designating  the  number  sixty; 
proceeding  by  sixties;  specif.,  sixty  years  old.  — sexage¬ 
nary  arithmetic.  =  sexagesimal  arithmetic.  —  b.  scale, 
Math.,  a  scale  of  numbers,  or  method  of  computation,  that 
proceeds  by  sixties,  as  in  degrees  (or  hours),  minutes,  and 
seconds.  See  1st  minute,  1. 

sex-ag'e-na-ry,  n. ;  pi.  -ries  (-rTz).  Something  composed 
of  sixty  parts  or  divisions  ;  also,  a  sexagenarian. 
Sex'a-geB'i-maCsgk'sd-jgs'T-mri),  n.  More  fully,  Sexages- 
ima  Sunday.  [L.,  fem.  of  sexagesimus  sixtieth,  fr.  sexa- 
ginta  sixty.]  Eccl.  The  second  Sunday  before  Lent.  See 
Quinquagesima,  2. 

sex'a-ges'i-mal  (-mSl),  a.  [Cf.  F.  sexagesimal.]  Pertain¬ 
ing  to,  or  founded  on,  the  number  sixty, 
sexagesimal  arithmetic,  the  method  of  computing  by  the 
sexagenary  scale,  or  by  sixties.  —  s.  fractions  or  numbers, 
Arith.  &  Alg.,  those  fractions  whose  denominators  are 
some  power  of  sixty;  as,  aeooi  sjbooo  ;  —  called  also 
astronomical  fractions,  as  formerly  used  in  astronomy  exclu¬ 
sively.  —  s.  scale.  Math.,  the  sexagenary  scale, 
sex'a-ges'i  mal,  n.  A  sexagesimal  fraction, 
sex-cen'te-na  ry  (sgks-sSn'te-ua-rT),  a.  Of  or  pertaining 
to  six  hundred,  esp.  six  hundred  years.  —  n.  A  sexcente¬ 
nary  division,  period,  celebration,  etc. 
sexed  (s8kst),  a.  Belonging  to  sex  ;  having  sex  ;  distinc¬ 
tively  male  or  female  ;  as,  the  sexed  condition, 
sex-en'nl-al  (sSks-Sn'I-dl),  a.  [L.  sexennium  a  period  of 
six  years,  sexennis  of  six  years  ;  sex  six  -}-  annus  a  year. 
See  srx  ;  annual.]  Lasting  six  years,  or  happening  once 
in  six  years.  —  n.  A  sexennial  event, 
sex'fld  (sgks'fTd),  a.  [sex-  -f-  -fid :  cf.  F.  serfde .]  Bot. 
Six-cleft ;  as,  a  sexfid  calyx, 
sex'foil'  (sgks'foiF),  n.  [sex- +  foil.]  A 
flower  with  six  leaves,  or  a  leaf  with  six 
leaflets  ;  a  group  of  six  leaves  ;  specif.  :  a 
Arch.  An  ornamental  foliation  having  six 
lobes,  or  foils,  b  Her.  A  more  or  less 
conventional  representation  of  a  flower 
with  six  leaves. 

Bex'lyCsgks'lT),  a.  Pertaining  to  sex.  Rare. 
sex-par'tlte  (sSks-piir'tit),  a.  [sex-  - {-par¬ 
tite.']  Divided  into  six  parts ;  made  up  of  Sexfoil  in  Gothic 
a  combination  of  six  parts;  hexapartite  ;  Window, 
esp.,  Arch.,  belonging  to  that  system,  as  in  the  earliest 
Gothic,  in  which  a  vaulting  square  has  two  arched  subdi¬ 
visions  on  each  side  and  one  at  each  end.  See  vault,  Tllust. 
sext  (sSkst),  n.  [L.  sexta,  fem.  of  sextus  sixth,  fr.  sex  six  : 


cf.  F.  sexte.]  1.  Eccl.  One  of  the  canonical  hours,  being 
the  sixth  hour  (according  to  the  ancient  Roman  reckoning), 
or  12  M. ;  hence,  an  office  recited  at  this  time,  or  now  in 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church  often  somewhat  earlier.  Sext 
is  the  fifth  of  the  seven  canonical  hours. 

2.  Music,  a  A  sixth,  b  An  organ  mixture  stop  with  two 
ranks  of  pipes,  a  twelfth  and  a  seventeenth,  sounding  a 
sixth  apart. 

sex'tan  (6eks'tdn),  a.  [L.  sextus  sixth  :  cf.  F.  sextant.  Cf. 
sextain.]  Of  or  pert,  to  the  sixth  day  ;  recurring  every 
sixth  day.—??.  Med.  An  intermittent  fever  that  recurs 
every  sixth  day,  that  is,  with  four  days’  interval. 

sex'tans  (-t5nz),  n.  [L.  See  sextant.]  1 .  Rom.Antiq. 
A  bronze  coin  of  the  Republic,  the  sixth  part  of  an  as. 

2.  [cap.']  gen.  Sextantis.  Astron.  A  constellation  on  the 
equator  south  of  Leo  ;  the  Sextant. 

SOX'tant  (-tftnt),  n.  [L.  sextans ,  -antis,  the  sixth  part  of 
an  as,  fr.  sextus  sixth,  sex  six.  See  six.]  1.  Math.  The 
sixth  part  of  a  circle. 

2.  An  instrument  for  meas¬ 
uring  angular  distances, 
used  esp.  at  sea,  to  observe 
altitudes  so  as  to  ascertain 
latitude  and  longitude.  It 
consists  of  a  frame  bearing 
a  graduated  arc  of  (usually) 

60 and  an  index  arm,  or 
alidade,  pivoted  at  its  apex, 
or  center.  The  index  mirror,  . 
or  index  glass,  is  attached  ^ 
to  the  alidade;  the  hori¬ 
zon  mirror,  or  horizon  glass, 
has  one  half  transparent, 

the  other  half  a  mirror,  and  _ 

is  fastened  rigidly  to  the  One  form  of  Sextant,  a  Tele¬ 


scope  ;  h  Index  Mirror  on  upper 
end  of  Alidade;  c  Back  Shades 
or  Screens  of  colored  gluss ;  d 
Horizon  Glass  ;  e  Pore  Shades 
or  Screens  of  colored  glass  ;  f 
Handle;  <j  Lower  part  of  Alidade 
with  Vernier  ;  h  Graduated  Arc 
or  Limb  ;  i  Microscope. 


frame  of  the  sextant.  The 
line  of  sight  is  usually 
through  a  telescope.  If  the 
observer,  by  moving  the  al¬ 
idade,  brings  in  coincidence 
the  direct  image  of  one  ob¬ 
ject  (seen  through  the  unsil¬ 
vered  part  of  the  horizon 
glass)  and  the  image  of  another  object  (as  reflected  by  both 
mirrors),  the  angle  betw  een  the  objects  is  twice  the  angle 
between  the  mirrors. 

3.  [cap.]  Astron.  The  constellation  Sextans, 
sex  tan'tal  (sSks-tXn'tdl),  a.  Rom.  Antiq.  Relating  to  the 
sextans  ;  designating,  or  pertaining  to,  the  system  (dating 
from  about  208  B.  c.)  in  which  the  as  had  the  weight  of  the 
original  sextans,  i.  e.,  two  ounces, 
sextet'  MsSks-tSt';  277),  n.  [L.  sextus  sixth  E.  -et. 
sex  tette'  I  Cf.  sestet.]  Music.  A  composition  in  six 
voice  parts,  or  for  six  voices  or  instruments  ;  a  sextuor ; 
also,  the  company  of  six  performers  of  such  a  piece, 
sex'tic  (sgks'tTk),  a.  [L.  sextus  sixth.]  Math.  Of  the  sixth 
degree  or  order.  —  n.  Alg.  An  equation  or  quantic  of  the 
sixth  degree. 

sex'tlle  (sSks'tTl ;  see  ile),  a.  [L.  sextilis.]  Designating 
the  month  called  Sextilis.  See  Roman  calendar. 
sex'tlle,  a.  [L.  sextus  the  sixth,  fr.  sex  six  :  cf.  F.  sexlil. 
See  six.]  Astrol.  Measured  by  sixty  degrees  ;  fixed  or  in¬ 
dicated  by  a  distance  of  sixty  degrees.  See  aspect,  2. 
sex'tlle,  n.  Astrol.  The  aspect  or  position  of  two  heavenly 
bodies  when  distant  from  each  other  sixty  degrees,  or  two 
signs.  This  position  is  marked  thus  :  *.  See  aspect,  2. 
sex-tll'llon  (sgks-til'yun),  n.  [Formed  (in  imitation  of 
million)  fr.  L.  sextus  sixth,  sex  six  :  cf.  F.  sextilion.]  The 
number  denoted  by  a  unit  with  21  zeros  annexed  (in 
French-American  notation)  or  with  36  zeros  annexed  (in 
English  notation).  See  numeration,  2  a,  Note.  —  sex- 
tll'llon,  a.  —  sex  tll'llonth  (-yftnth),  n.  d  a. 
sex'tO  (sSks'to),  7i.  ;  pi.  -tos  (-toz).  [L.,  abl.  of  sextus  sixth.] 
A  book  of  sheets  each  of  which  is  folded  into  six  leaves ; 
hence,  a  more  or  less  definite  size  of  book  so  made, 
sex'to-dec'i  mo  (-dSs'T-mo),  a.  [L.,  abl.  of  sextusdecimus 
the  sixteenth  ;  sextus  the  sixth  (fr.  sex  six)  -f-  decimus  the 
tenth  (fr.  decern  ten).  See  -mo.]  Having  sixteen  leaves 
to  a  sheet ;  as,  a  sextodecimo  book, 
sex  to  dec'i-mo,  n. ;  pi.  -Mos(-moz).  A  book  of  sheets  each 
of  which  is  folded  into  sixteen  leaves ;  hence,  a  more  or 
less  definite  size  of  book  so  made  ;  —usually  written  lGmo, 
or  16°,  and  called  also  sixteenmo. 
sex'ton  (sSks'tun),  n.  [ME.  sextein,  contr.  fr.  sacristan.] 
An  under  officer  of  a  church,  who  takes  care  of  the  church 
building  and  the  vessels,  vestments,  etc.,  attends  on  the 
officiating  clergyman,  rings  the  bell,  attends  to  burials, 
etc.,  and  who  sometimes  digs  graves, 
sex'tu-ple  (-tft-p’l),  a.  [Formed  (in  imitation  of  quadru¬ 


ple)  fr.  L.  sextus  sixth  :  cf.  F.  sextuple.]  Six  times  as 
much ;  sixfold  ;  specif.,  Teleg.,  sextuplex.  -  sextuple  time. 
Music.  See  time,  n.,  13  ft-  . 

sex'tu-ple  (sSks'tfi-p’l),  v.  t.  ;  sex'tu-pled  (-p’ld) ,  sex'tu- 
pling  (-plTng).  To  multiply  by  six. 
sex'tu  plet  (-plSt),  n.  1.  A  group  or  set  of  six  of  a  kind. 

2.  Music.  A  double  triplet;  a  group  of  six  equal  notes 
played  in  the  time  of  four. 

sex'tu-plex  (-plSks),  a.  Elec.  Designating  a  system  of  te¬ 
legraphy  in  which  six  messages,  three  each  way,  can  be  sent 
simultaneously  over  one  wire.  —  v.  t.  To  make  sextuplex. 
sex'u-al  (sSk'shu-dl ;  250),  a.  [L.  sexualis ,  fr.  sexus  sex.] 
a  Pertaining  to  sex  or  the  sexes  ,  peculiar  to,  or  relating 
to,  either  the  male  or  female  or  their  distinctive  organs  or 
functions,  b  Biol.  Having  sex  ;  —  opposed  to  asexual. 
sexual  cell,  an  egg  or  sperm  cell.  —  s  cords,  Embryol .,  in  the 
developing  ovaries  and  testes  of  vertebrate  embryos,  cylin¬ 
drical  or  bandlike  masses  of  mesotlielial  cells  which  con¬ 
tain  the  primitive  sexual  cells.  In  the  male  they  develop 
into  the  seminiferous  tubules.  —  s.  dimorphism,  Biol.,  the 
condition  of  having  one  of  the  sexes  existing  in  two  forms 
or  varieties.  —  s.  generation,  Liu! .,  in  animals  or  plants  ex¬ 
hibiting  alternation  of  generations,  that  generation  which 
reproduces  by  a  sexual  process.  See  alternation  of  gen¬ 
erations,  gametophyte.  —  s.  intercourse,  sexual,  or  carnal, 
connection;  coition.  —  s.  selection.  Biol.,  natural  selection 
which  results  in  the  survival  and  development  of  certain 
characteristics.asbriglitcolorsorqualitiesof  notes  in  birds, 
through  the  advantages  for  mating  obtained  by  their  pos¬ 
session.  —  s.  spore,  Bot.,  a  spore  produced  by  the  conjugation 
of  gametes.  —  s.  system.  Bot.  See  Linnasan  classification. 
sex'u-al'i-ty  (-Sl'T-tT),  n.  Quality  or  state  of  being  dis¬ 
tinguished  by  sex. 

sex'll  al  ly,  adv.  Ill  a  sexual  manner  or  relation, 
sey'bert  ite  (si'bert-It),  n.  [After  H.  Seybert,  American 
mineralogist.]  Min.  A  mineral  of  the  brittle  mica  group, 
occurring  in  monoclinic  crystals  and  foliated  masses,  and 
having  a  reddish  brown,  copper-red,  or  yellowish  color  and 
submetallic  luster.  H.,  4-5.  Sp.  gr.,  3-3.1. 

II  sfor  zan'do  (sffir-tsiiii'do)  )  a.  [It.  sforzando,  p.  pr.,  and 
I!  sfor-za'to  (sfdr-tsa'to)  J  sforzato,  p.  p.  of  sforzare  to 
force.]  Music.  Forcing  or  forced  ;  —  a  direction  placed 
over  a  tone  or  chord  to  be  given  a  sudden  special  emphasis 
and  force;  —  marked fz  (abbr.  of forzandO),  sf,  sfz,  or->. 

II  slu-ma'tO  (sfoo-ma'to),  a.  [It.,  lit.,  smoked.]  Paint. 
Having  vague  outlines,  and  colors  and  shades  so  blended  as 
to  give  a  misty  appearance  ;  —  said  of  a  painting, 
shab'by  (shSb'T),  a.  ;  shab'bi-er  (-T-er) ;  siiab'bi-est.  [See 
shab,  n.,  scabby,  scab.]  1.  Torn  or  much  worn  ,  seedy. 

Wearing  shabby  coats  and  dirty  shirts.  Macaulay. 

2.  Clothed  with  worn  or  seedy  garments.  Swift. 

3.  Mean;  paltry;  despicable;  as,  shabby  treatment. 
Shack  (shSk),  v.  i.  [Dial.,  to  shake,  shed.  See  shake.] 

1.  To  shed  or  fall,  as  corn  or  grain  at  harvest.  Dial.  Eng. 

2.  To  feed  in  stubble,  or  upon  waste  corn.  Dial.  Eng. 

3.  To  wander  as  a  vagabond  ;  to  tramp.  Dial. 

4.  To  go  into  winter  quarters,  as  a  man  ;  hence,  of  an  an¬ 
imal,  to  hibernate.  Dial.  U.  S.  d  Canada. 

5.  To  go  sluggishly  or  with  a  lumbering  gait ;  as,  the  old 
horse  shacked  along.  Dial,  or  Colloq.,  U.  S. 

shack,  il.  1.  The  grain  and  stubble  left  after  harvest  or 
gleaning  ;  also,  nuts  fallen  to  the  ground.*  Dial.  Eng. 

2.  Liberty  or  right  of  turning  pigs  or  poultry  into  fields 
after  harvest  to  feed  on  the  shack  (in  sense  1) ;  also,  short 
for  shack  land,  the  land  so  used. 

3.  A  shiftless  fellow  ;  a  vagabond  ;  tramp.  Dial. 

All  the  poor  old  shacks  about  the  town.  H.  II'.  Beecher. 

4.  A  worthless  horse  ;  a  plug. 

6.  Refuse  fish  or  flesh  of  aquatic  animals  used  as  bait. 

6.  The  husk  of  a  nut.  Dial.  U.  S. 

7.  [Cf.  shack,  v.  ?.]  Abut  ;  shanty  ;  a  small  roughly  built 
house,  as  on  a  frontier.  Colloq. 

shack'le  (sli5k'’l),  n.  Generally  used  in  the  pi.  [ME. 
schakkyll,  schakle,  AS.  scacul,  sceacul,  a  shackle,  fr.  scacan 
to  shake;  cf.  D.  schakel  a  link  of  a  chain,  a  mesh,  Icel.  sko- 
kull  the  pole  of  a  cart.  See  shake.]  1.  Something  that 
confines  the  legs  or  arms  so  as  to  prevent  their  free  mo¬ 
tion  ;  specif.  :  a  A  ring  or  band  inclosing  ankle  or  wrist, 
and  fastened  to  something  else,  as  its  mate,  by  a  chain  or 
a  strap  ;  a  manacle  ;  a  fetter,  b  A  twisted  band  of  straw, 
withes,  or  the  like,  used  to  hobble  cattle. 

2.  The  pillory  ;  the  stocks.  Obs. 

3  That  which  checks  or  prevents  free 
action,  as  if  by  fetters. 

4.  A  fetterlike  band,  as  an  anklet,  worn 
as  an  ornament. 

5.  Any  of  various  devices  for  making 
something  fast;  as  :  a  A  y  shaped  piece 
with  a  pin  through  the  ends  ;  a  clevis,  b  Railroads.  A 


Shackle,  5  a. 


sex  a  ges'i  mal  ly,  adv.  of  sexa¬ 
gesimal.  [=  HEXAGONAL. | 
sex  ag'o  nal  (sPk-s&g'6-ndl),  a.I 
sex'an  gle  (sPks'aq'g’l),  h.  [L. 
sexaugu/us  sexangular  ;  sex  six 
-f  am/  ulus  angle-  Cf.  hexangu- 
i.ak.)  (tpoiii.  A  hexagon.  Barr. 
sex'an  pled  (-g’ld),  sex-an'gu- 
lar  (-ftirgd-lar),  a.  Hexagonal. 

—  sex-an'gu-lar-ly.  adv. 

sex  a  va'lent  (sek'sd-va'IPnt ; 
sPk-slv'd-lPnt).  Rare  var.  of 
sex  i  valent.  [sperm  cell. I 
sex  cell.  Biol.  An  egg  cell  or| 
sex  dig  '1- tal  ( sP  k  s-dYj  '  T-M 1 ) , 

sex  dig'i-tate  (-tat),  a.  Having 
six  fingers  or  six  toes.  —  sex- 
dig'i-tism  ( -tYz’m),  u. 
sexe.  +  six. 

sex'e-na-ry  (s  5  k'sp-n  S-r  Y),  a. 
[L.  sex  six  ;  for  ending  cf.  cente¬ 
nary,  binary ,  etc.]  =  senary. 
sex-en'ni-al-ly,  adv.  of  sexen¬ 
nial.  [sexfid. I 

sex'i-fld  (Bgk'sY-fTd).  Var  of  I 
sex  ll'lion  (sgk-sTl'yiZn),  w.  = 
SEXTILI.JON. 

sex  i-syl-lab'ic  (8ek/sY-sY-lHh'- 
Tk),  a.  Having  six  syllables, 
sex'l-syl  la-ble  (s6  k's  Y-s  i  I  V/- 
b’l).  n.  A  word  of  six  syllables, 
sex  i-va'lent  (sPk  sY-va'lrnt  ; 
►Pk-sTv'a-),  a.  [*e.r-  -f  L.  ra- 
[ens,  p.  pr.l  Chem  Ilexavalent. 

—  se^i-va'lence  (-b-ns),  «. 
sextos  B,a.  Without  sex;  neuter. 

sex'less-ness./'.  [«.  See  sex-. I 
sex-loc'n-lar  (ppkp-ir>k'f)-ldr).l 
8ex-ra'di-ate  (-ra'dY-5t),  a.  See 
sex-.  [score,  sixsome-I 

sex'seore",  sex'sxun.  +  six-j 


BOXV  T  MAIM. 

sex'tain  (sgkB'tan),  n.  [L.  sex¬ 
tos  sixth,  fr.  sex  six  :  cf.  It.  ses- 
tinu. J  Pros,  a  A  sestina.  b  A 
6tanza  of  six  lines, 
sex'tar.  n.  A  sextarius.  Obs. 
sex-ta'ri-us  (s?  k  s-t  a'r  T-?7»  ; 
115),  n.  [L.,  the  sixth  part  of  a 
measure,  weight,  etc  ]  Rom. 
Antiq.  See  measure. 

8ex'ta-ry  (sPks'ta-rY),  n.  Rom. 
Antiq.  =  SEXTARIUS. 

sex'ta-ry,  n.  [See  sacristy'  ]  A 
sacristy.  Obs.  [sixth,  etc. I 
Bexte.  sextene,  sextenthe  I 
sex-ten'ni-al  (sPks-tPn'Y-d.l),  a. 
[L.  sextus  sixth  ■+■  annus  year.] 
Taking  place  every  sixth  Y  ear. 
8ex'ter,  ti.  [L.  sextarius :  cf. 
Ob',  testier,  b  .  setier.)  A  meas¬ 
ure  of  capacity.  Obs. 
sex 'tern  (sPk’s'tSrn),  n.  [LL. 
next  emus ,  fr.  L.  sex  six.J  A 
quire  of  six  sheets, 
sex  tet'to  (sP  k  s-tPt'tC),  n. 
Mush'  =:  SEXTET. 

oex'teyn  +  sexton. 
sex'ti.  *1*  sixty. 

Sex'ti-an  ( seks'tY-dn),?;.  Philos. 
A  follower  of  Quintus  Sextius 
(horn  about  70  b.  c.),  who  found¬ 
ed  nn  eclectic  school,  mainly 
Pythagorean  and  Stoic, 
sextier.  +  skxtkr. 
sex 'til  Sextile.  Ref.  Sp. 
Sex-ti'lis  (sPks-tT'lYs),  n.  [L.] 
See  Roman  calendar. 
sext  ln-va'ri-ant  ( sPks'tYn-va'- 
rY-dnt  ;  115),  n.  Math.  An  in¬ 
variant  of  the  sixth  degree  in  the 
coefficients  of  a  quantic. 


sex'ti  ply,  r.  t.  [1.  s>  r  nix  -f  E. 
mul ti/dy.}  To  multiply  sixfold. 
sex/ti-po/lar  (sPks'tY-po'ldr),  a 
L.  sextus  sixth  4-  E  polar.) 
laving  six  poles, 
sex'to-let  (sPks'tC-lPt),  n  Mu¬ 
sic  A  sexto  plet. 
sexton  beetle.  A  burying  beetle. 
sex'ton-e8B,  n.  A  female  sexton; 
a  sexton’s  wife. 

sex'ton-ry.  n.  Sextonship.  Obs. 
sex  'ton-ship.  n.  See  -'m  i  r. 
sex 'try.  n.  A  sacristy.  Obs. 
sex-tuai '  vi-rate  (  sp  k  s-tti  m  '  vY- 
rftt ).  n.  (L.  sex  six  +  (prob.)  E. 
centumnrate.)  A  group  of  six 
men  jointly  holding  office  or 
governing;  also,  the  position 
thus  held  [=  sextet.  I 

sex'  tu-or  ( sP  k  s' t0-5r),n .  Music.  \ 
sex'ty.  +  sixty. 
sex'u-al-ist.  w.  Bot.  One  who 
follows  the  sexual,  or  artificial, 
system  of  Linnaeus, 
sex'u-al-ize  (sPk'shO-dl-Tz),  r.  t. 
To  attribute  sex  to.  —  sex  n-al-i- 
za'tion  (-Y-za'shtZn;  -T-za'-),  n. 
sey.  +  saw,  sea,  see. 

8ey  (Scot.  s§).  Obs.  or  Scot.  var. 
of  say,  assay  ;  say,  serge  ;  (dial. 
sT)  obs.  or  Scot.  A  dial.  Eng.  of 
si e  ;  (sY)  dial.  Eng.  of  scye. 
sey,  v.  i.  To  sink;  fall;  pass;  go; 
advance  ;  arrive.  Obs.  [Scot.  I 

sey'bo  (sT'bo).  Var.  of  sybo.| 
Seychelles'  co'co-nnt'  (sa7- 
shel').  The  double  coconut, 
seye.  +  sea  ;  say  ;  see,  v. 
Sey'fried.  n.  See  Siegfried. 
seydd  Var.  of  sayid. 
seyld.  f  seld. 


seyle.  +  sail,  n.;  sele. 
seymar.  +  simakre. 
seymy.  +  saimy. 

Beynd.  send.  [jrcon.7.| 
seyne.  f  sign;  sin,  adv., prep. ,\ 
seyne.  +  say;  seen,;?,  p. 
seynt.  s\int,  ckint. 
seyntewarie.  ^  sanctuary. 
seynture  d*  ceinture. 
seyr  f  sere. 
seyson.  -f*  season. 
seyyid  v  ar.  of  sayid. 
sf.  Abbr.  Music.  Sforzando. 

SF.  Abbr.  Sinking  fund  (bonds); 
—  on  the  tape  of  stock  tickers, 
sfe'noid,  sfere.  sfer'i-cal,  sfer'- 
ic8,  sfe'roid,  sfer'ule.  sfinx  Ref. 
sp.  for  sphenoid,  sphere,  etc. 

II  sfo  ga'to  (sfC-ga'tO),  a.  [It.l 
Music.  Lit.,  exhaled  ;  light  and 
airy  in  style  (of  rendition), 
’afoot  (sf/Yfit),  inter).  E  u  p  h  e- 
mistic  for  God's  toot ,  as  an  oath, 
sfor-za'to.  n.  [It.  See  sforzan¬ 
do.]  A  galley  slave.  Obs. 
sfz.  Abbr.  Music.  Sforzando. 

S-  G.,  or  g.  g.  Abbr.  Solicitor- 
general  ;  specific  gravity 
S^a  na  relle'  (z’g&'mVrPl'),  n. 
[1.]  A  comic  character,  usually 
a  dupe,  in  Moliere’s  plays, 
sgd.  Abbr.  Signed, 
sgraf-fi'to  (z’gr  iif-f  e't5),  or, 
Rare,  sgraf-fia'to  (-fya'to),  w. 
[It.]  =  graffito,  2. 
sh.  A  consonantal  digraph.  See 
Guide  to  Pron.,  §232. 

Sh..  or  sh.  Abbr.  Shilling,  shil¬ 
lings  ;  8 hare  ( Stock  Exchange). 
sha.  d*  shah.  [she. | 

sha  (sna).  Dial.  Eng.  var.  of  | 


sha  (sha),  n.  [Shortened  fr. 
shapoo,  shapao ,  fr.  Tibetan  sha- 
bo  sheep.]  The  oorial. 
Sliaa-ban'.  Var.  of  Shabak- 
shaal.  +  sal,  the  tree.  [Ri5.| 
Sha  a-lab'bin  (sha  a-lftb'Yn).| 
Sha-al'bim  ( shff-ftl'bYm ).  Bib. 
Sha  al-bo'nite  (sha'ftl-bo'nlt ; 
sh.Y-8,1' bO-nlt).  Bib. 

Sha'aph  (sha'Af).  Bib. 
shaar.  +  shark 
Sha  a-ra'im  (shaVi-rn'Ym).  Bib. 
Sha-ash'gaz (slia-ash'gftz).  Bib. 
shab  (dial,  shftb,  sliah),  n.  [M  F.. 
shabbe ,  AS.  sorb,  sceabb.  See 
scab.]  The  itch  in  animals  ;  al¬ 
so,  a  scab  Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 
shab.'-.?.  [SeesHAB,n.]  1.  To 
nlav  mean  tricks  ;  to  act  shab¬ 
bily  :  to  snenk  off.  Obs.  or  Scot, 
tf  Dial.  Eng.  [Eng.  j 

2.  To  become  shabby.  Dial.  | 
shab.  r.  t.  To  get  rid  of :  also, 
to  palm  off  on;— chiefly  with 
off.  Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 

Sha  ban'  (sha-ban'),  n.  [Ar. 
sha' ban.)  See  Moil  AM  ME  man 
CALENDAR.  [OER.I 

Bha-ban'dar.  Var.  of  "Habi  n-| 
Bhabbed.  Obs.  a  Scabbed; 
scahbv.  b  Shabby  ;  mean. 
Shab'be-thai  ( shftb'P-thT ).  Bib. 
Shab/be-tha'ian  (-t  h  a'y  d  n). 
Var.  of  Sabbathaian. 
shab'bi-ly  (shftb'Y-lY),  adv.  of 
SHABBY. 

shab'bi-ness,  n.  See  -ness. 
shabeque.  Obs.  corrupt,  of 

XEBEC. 

sha'ble,  n.  [Cf.  D.  sabel.  See 
saber.]  Obs.  or  Scot.  1.  A  short, 


crooked  sword,  cutlass,  or  hang¬ 
er,  esp.  an  old  rusty  one.  [thing. I 
2.  A  pettv  or  inferior  person  or| 
shab'rack  (sliRh'rllk),  n.  [Turk. 
shdbruq  or  chdbruq  :  cf.  F.  cha- 
braoue.,  schahraque,  G.  schab- 
racke.]  Mil.  A  saddlecloth, 
often  of  goatskin,  used  by  Eu¬ 
ropean  light  cavalry, 
shab  roon',  n.  A  shabby  fel¬ 
low  ;  a  ragamuffin.  Obs. 
Bha-bun'aer,  sha-ban' dar  (shii- 
bun'ddr).  n.  [Per.  shdhbandar.] 
a  In  the  East  Indies,  a  harbor 
master,  the  chief  official  to  deal 
with  foreign  traders.  Obs.  b  A 
chief  or  provost  of  merchants, 
etc.  [/'///.  | 

Sha-C’h.i'a(shd-kT'd;  shfik'Y-<i).| 
sbach'le  (shAk'M  :  shaK'’l),  r. 
f.  To  distort  by  or  ns  by  exces¬ 
sive  use  ;  to  wear  out  Scot. 
8hach'le.  r.  i.  To  walk  with  a 
shuffling  gait:  to  shamble.  Scot. 
shach'le.  n.  Anything  distorted 
by  or  as  by  excessive  use.  Scot. 
shack  (shak).  Scot.  &  dial.  Eng. 
var.  of  shake. 

shack,  v.  t.  1.  To  chase  ;  to  re¬ 
trieve  Colloq.,  U.  S. 

2.  To  take  off  the  shacks,  or 
shucks,  ns  of  nuts.  Dial.  U.  S. 
shack'a-to-ry,  n.  A  k  i  n  d  of 
hound.  Obs. 

shack  bait.  =  shack,  n.,  5. 
shack 'bolt',  n.  //<?•.  A  shackle 
or  fetter. 

shack'l.  Shackle.  Ref  Sp. 
shack  land.  =  shack,  n.,  2. 
shack'ld. .  Shackled.  Ref.  Sp. 
shack'le, n.  Stubble.  Obs.  Dial. 


*le,  senate,  c&re,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofa;  eve,  $vent,  6nd,  recent,  maker;  ice,  ill;  old,  obey,  orb,  ddd,  sSft,  cdnnect ;  use,  unite,  urn,  up,  circus,  menii  j 

||  Foreign  Word.  -f  Obsolete  Variant  of.  +  combined  with.  =  equals. 


SHACKLE 


1933 


SHAFTER 


Shackle,  b 
d.  a  Test 
Piece  ;  b,  c  Bending 
Shackles 


u.  s. 


drawbar  ;  a  drawlink.  c  In  a  padlock,  the  link  that  en¬ 
gages  with  the  staple.  d  Either  of  the 
pivoted  gripping  devices  for  holding  a 
test  piece  in  a  testing  ma¬ 
chine.  6  See  STRAIN  INSU¬ 
LATOR. 

©hackle  (sh5k'’l),  v.  t. ; 
shack'led  (-’Id)  ;  shack'- 
lino.  1.  To  confine  the 
limbs  of,  so  as  to  prevent 
free  motion  ;  to  bind  with 
shackles ;  to  fetter ;  to  chain. 

2.  To  bind  or  confine  so  as  to  hin¬ 
der  action  ;  to  impede  ;  cumber. 

Shackled  by  her  devotion  to  the  king. 

Walpole. 

3.  To  secure,  or  to  make  fast,  with  a  shackle. 

Syn.  —  See  hamper. 

shackle  (sh5k'’l),  v.  i.  To  be,  or  admit  of  being,  fastened 
with  a  shackle. 

shackle  bar.  1  The  coupling  be¬ 
tween  a  locomotive  and  its  tender.  U. S. 

2  A  device  consisting  of  an  ordinary 
pinch  bar  with  a  hinged  shackle  (a  in 
lllust.)  near  the  point,  for  pulling  out 
driftbolts,  railroad  spikes,  etc. 

Shackle  holt  a  The  bolt  of  a  shackle, 
or  clevis,  b  A  bolt  with  a  shackle,  c 
A  shackle. 

Shackle  joint.  Zool.  A  joint  formed 
by  a  bony  ring  passing  through  a  hole 
in  a  bone,  as  at  the  bases  of  spines  in 
some  fishes. 

shad  (shid),  n.  sing,  ct*  pi.  [AS.  sceadd 
a  kind  of  fish,  akin  to  G.dial.  schade;  cf.  Shack  le  Bar,  2. 

Ir.  &  Gael,  sgadan  a  herring,  W.  ysgadan  herrings.]  1.  Any 
of  several  clupeoid  fishes  of  the  genus  Alosa ,  differing  from 
the  herrings  in  having  the  body  relatively  deep.  The  com¬ 
mon  shad  (A.  sapidis.rima)  occurs  along  the  Atlantic  coast 
of  North  America  and  ascends  the  larger  rivers  in 
great  numbers  in  early V///K  spring  to  spawn.  It  sometimes 


Shad  ( Alosa  sapidissirna) 


reaches  a  length  of  30  inches,  and  is  one  of  the  most  valua¬ 
ble  of  American  food  fishes,  its  flesh,  although  very  bony, 
being,  when  fresh,  delicious.  Introduced  on  the  Pacific 
coast,  it  is  now  abundant  there.  The  Alabama  shad  (A.a/n- 
bamas)  of  the  Gulf  States,  Ohio  River  shad  (A.  ohiensis ),  allice 
shad  (A  alosa) ,  and  twaite,  or  thwaite,  shad  (A  finta )  of  Eu¬ 
rope,  are  less  important. 

2.  a  With  qualifying  terms,  any  of  various  related  fishes 
Cf.  gizzard  shad,  hickory  shad,  b  Any  fish  of  the  family 
Gerridae  ;  a  mojarra.  c  The  crappie.  Local ,  U.  S. 

Shad'ber-ry  (-bSr-Y),  n.  .  pi.  -ries  (-Tz).  The  fruit  of  the 
shadbush  ;  also,  the  plant. 

shad'bird'  (-bfird'),  n.  a  The  Wilson’s  snipe.  Local ,  U.  S. 
b  The  common  sandpiper.  Locals  Eng 

shad'busfr  (-bdosh'),  n.  a  Any  American  malaceous  plant 
of  the  genus  Amelanchier.  They  are  small  shrublike  trees 
producing  numerous  racemose  white  flowers  in  early 
spring,  followed  by  small  edible  berrylike  pomes,  often 
called  June  berries ,  ripening  in  June  or  July,  b  Improp¬ 
erly,  the  flowering  dogwood. 

Shadd  (sh5d),  n.  [Cf.  shoad,  shode.]  Mining.  Rounded 
stones  containing  tin  ore,  lying  at  the  surface,  and  indicat¬ 
ing  a  vein. 

shad'dock  (shad'uk),  n.  [Said  to  be  so  called  from  a  Cap¬ 
tain  Shaddock ,  who  first  brought  this  fruit  from  the  East 
Indies.]  The  citrous  fruit  of  Citrus decumana.  It  is  glo¬ 
bose  or  somewhat  pear-shaped, with  a  very  bitter  thin  rind, 
tough  white  inner  skin,  and  finely  flavored  though  some 
what  acid  pulp.  Strictly,  the  word  shaddock  should  be 
applied  to  tne  pear-shaped  varieties,  and  grapefruit  or  po¬ 
melo  to  the  round  ones.  See  grapefruit.  Also,  the  tree 
which  bears  this  fruit.  It  has  leaves  with  a  broadly 
winged  petiole,  and  large  white  flowers. 

Shade  (shad),  n.  [ME.  schade ,  AS.  sceadu  (cf.  also scead), 
nom.  case  ;  akin  to  OS.  skado ,  D.  schaduw ,  OHG.  scato 
(gen.  scatawes ),  G.  schatten ,  Goth,  skadus ,  Ir.  &  Gael. 
sgath ,  and  prob.  to  Gr.  <t<oto?  darkness.  Cf.  shadow, 
shed  a  hut.]  1.  Comparative  obscurity  owing  to  intercep¬ 
tion  of  the  rays  of  light ;  partial  or  relative  darkness  due 
to  intervention  of  something  between  the  space  contem¬ 
plated  and  the  source  of  light. 

2.  Darkness;  obscurity;  — often  in  pi. 

The  shades  of  night  were  falling  fast.  Longfellow 

3.  A  spot  not  exposed  to  light ;  an  obscure  place  ;  hence, 

a  secluded  retreat.  “  Some  desolate  shade."  Shak. 

4.  That  which  intercepts,  or  shelters  from,  light  or  the  di¬ 
rect  rays  of  the  sun  ;  hence,  also,  that  which  protects  from 
heat  or  currents  of  air  ;  a  screen  ;  shelter.  Also  fig. 

The  Lord  is  thy  shade  upon  thy  right  hand.  Ps.  cxxi.  .*> 
5  Specif. :  a  A  globe,  bell,  or  other  form  of  more  or  less 
translucent  material,  as  glass,  porcelain,  silk,  paper,  etc., 
to  protect  an  artificial  light  from  air  currents  or  to  soften 
its  glare  ;  as,  a  lamp  shade ,  gas  shade ,  etc.  b  A  hanging 
screen  of  cotton  or  linen  cloth,  paper,  or  the  like,  now  usu¬ 
ally  mounted  on  a  spring  roller  for  raising  or  lowering, 
placed  at  a  window  to  regulate  the  light ;  a  window  shade. 
C  A  protective  colored  or  smoked  glass  interposed  between 
the  eye  and  a  bright  light,  as  of  tne  sun. 

6.  Shadow;  form  without  substance.  Poetic. 

Envy  will  merit,  as  its  shade,  pursue. Pope 


shack'le  (shakr’l  ;  shdk'’l),  v. 
t.  [Freq  of  shake.]  To  shuffle 
in  walking  ;  to  loiter  :  to  shirk. 
—  shack'Ter.  a.  Both  Dial.  Ena. 
shackTe-bone'  (s  h  ft  kr,l-b  n'  ; 
shuk'O,  n.  The  wrist  ;  also,  the 
knucklebone, as  of  a  sheep.  Scot 
shackle  crow.  =  shackle  rar.2. 
shackle  insulator.  Elec  = 
STRAIN  INSULATOR. 

shack'ling  (shfik'lTn  ;  shik'-), 
p.  a.  Dial.  1.  Shaky  ;  rickety. 
2.  Idle  :  lazy  ;  vagrant 
shack'lock'.n.  A  sort  of  shackle. 
ObS.  {Dial  i 

shack'lv.  a.  Shaky  ;  rickety. | 
shad  Obs.  p.  p.  of  sheo. 
shad'-bel  lied,  a.  Slender  and 
sloping  away  in  the  abdomen  ; 
as,  a  shad-bellied  coat.  Colloq. 


shad  blossom  The  blossom  of 

the  shadbush  ;  also,  the  tree. 
Shad'da-i  (shad'ft-T  ;  shftd'T),  n. 
Bib.  A  Hebrew  name,  probably 
an  epithet,  applied  to  God. 
shadde  Obs.  pret  of  shed. 
shade  (shad).  Dial.  Eng.  of 
sheath  ;  Scot.  &  dial.  Eng  of 

SHED. 

shade'ful,  «.  See -ful. 
shade'less.  a.  See  -less. 
shad'er  (shad'5r),  n.  One  that 
shades. 

shade 'tali',  n  [shade  +  taxi; 
cf.  (for  the  sense)  Gr.  <TKiovpo<; 
(see  squirrel).]  r  A  squirrel. 
Local,  Southern  U  S. 
shad ' -flow  er  (sh&d'flou'5r).  n. 
a  Whitlow  grass,  b  Shadbush. 


7.  The  soul  after  its  separation  from  the  body  ;  —  so  called 
because  the  ancients  supposed  it  to  be  perceptible  to  the 
sight,  though  not  to  the  touch ;  spirit;  ghost.  See  soul,  n . ,  1 . 

8.  Painting ,  Drawing ,  etc.  The  reproduction  of  the  effect 
of  shade  (sense  1 ),  as  by  closely  repeated  lines,  or  by  add¬ 
ing  a  darker  or  lighter  pigment  to  a  given  hue  or  tiut. 

9.  Degree  of  luminosity  of  a  color,  as  darker  or  lighter,  as 
produced  by  mixture  of  black  or  white  with  pure  color. 

10  A  minute  difference  or  variation,  as  of  thought,  be¬ 
lief,  expression,  etc. ;  also,  the  quality  or  degree  of  any¬ 
thing  which  is  distinguished  from  others  similar  by  slight 
differences  ;  as,  the  shades  of  meaning  in  synonyms. 

Every  shade  of  religious  and  political  opinion.  Macaulay. 

11.  A  minute  degree  ;  a  faint  adumbration ;  as,  a  shade 
of  doubt  or  suspicion. 

12.  A  shutter  in  the  swell  box  of  a  pipe  organ. 

13.  Med.  Armor.  =  umbrere. 

14.  A  shed.  Dial.  Eng. 

Syn.  —  Shade,  shadow.  Shade,  as  here  compared  (see 
color,  ghost),  differs  from  shadotc  in  implying  no  particu¬ 
lar  form  or  definite  limit ;  a  shadow  represents  or  preserves 
something  of  the  form  of  the  object  which  intercepts  the 
light :  as,  “  the  forest,  oue  vast  mass  of  mingling  shade  ” 
l  Shelley );  “  He  saw  . .  .  the  5/iado?/’ of  some  piece  of  pointed 
lace,  in  the  queen’s  shadow ,  vibrate  on  the  walls  ”  ( Tenny¬ 
son ) ;  “  It  [the  garden]  .  .  .  has  neither  arbor,  nor  alcove, 
nor  other  shade ,  except  the  shadow  of  the  house  ”  ( Couper). 
Fig.,  shade  implies  darkness  or  obscurity  ;  shadow  (so  also 
shadowy ),  insubstantiality  or  unreality ;  as,  “  There  no 
shade  can  last  in  that  deep  dawn  behind  the  tomb  ”  ( Tenny¬ 
son):  “  4 1  am  half  sick  of  shadows,'  said  the  Lady  of  Slia- 
lott  ’’  (id.).  Shade  is  also  used  in  the  sense  of  a  minute 
difference,  variation,  or  degree;  shadoxc  is  often  equivalent 
to  the  slightest  trace  or  vestige  ;  as,  “so  nice  a  .  .  .  shade 
of  meaning  ”  (Loxcell) ;  there  is  not  a  shadow  of  doubt, 
the  shades,  the  nether  world  ;  Hades,  supposed  by  the  an¬ 
cients  to  be  the  abode  of  disembodied  spirits. 


Shade  (.shad),  v.  t.  ;  shad'ed  (shad'Sd  ,  -id  ;  151) ;  shad'- 
ing  (shad'Tng).  1.  To  shelter  or  screen  by  intercepting 
radiated  light  or  heat  ;  to  keep  off  illumination  from. 

2.  To  hide  ;  to  shelter  ;  to  cover  from  injury  ;  to  screen. 

Ere  in  our  own  house  I  do  shade  my  head  Shak. 

3.  To  obscure  ;  to  dim  the  brightness  of.  Milton. 

4.  To  paint  in  obscure  colors  ;  to  darken. 

5.  To  mark  with  gradations  of  light  or  color. 

6.  Com.  To  lessen  slightly  ;  as,  to  shade  the  price  of  any¬ 
thing  ;  —  often  with  off.  Cant. 

7.  To  shadow  forth  ;  to  represent.  Obs.  Spenser. 

8.  To  part,  or  divide,  as  the  hair.  Scot.,  Ir .,  d ;  Dial.  Eng. 

9.  Music.  To  raise  the  pitch  of  (an  open  organ  pipe)  by 
setting  something  near  its  top. 

shade  (shad),  v.  i.  [See  shade,  ?i.]  To  undergo  or  exhibit 
minute  difference  or  variation,  as  of  color,  value,  meaning, 
expression,  etc.  ;  to  pass  by  slight  changes  ;  —  used  chiefly 
with  a  preposition,  as  into ,  away ,  off. 

Shading  (shad'Tng),  p.  pr.  dc  vb.  n.  of  shade.  Hence  :  n. 
1.  Act  or  process  of  making  a  shade. 

2  That  filling  up  within  outlines  which  represents  the 


effect  of  more  or  less  darkness  in  a  picture  or  a  drawing. 
Shading  coil.  A  short-circuited  coil  surrounding  part  of 
the  pole  of  an  alternating-current  magnet,  to  reduce  the 
magnetic  flux  in  that  part  by  currents  induced  in  the  coil. 
It  is  used  to  make  single-phase  motors 
self -starting. 

Sha  doof'  (slia-doof'),  n.  [Ar.  shaduf .]  A 
counterpoised  sw'eep  used  in  Egypt  and 
near-by  countries  for  raising  water, 
shad'ow  (shSd'o),  n.  [ME.  scha- 
dewe ,  shadowe ,  fr.  an  inflexional 
form  of  AS.  sceadu.  See  shade.] 

1.  Shade  within  defined  limits  ; 
obscurity  within  a  part  of  space 
from  which  rays  are  cut  off  by  an 
interposed  body ;  as,  the 
cone-shaped  shadow  of  the 
moon  ;  also,  the  image  made  |§j 
by  such  an  obscured  space  lif|| 
on  a  surface  that  cuts  across  rl| 
it,  usually  representing  in  ysb 
silhouette  the  form  of  the  yf 
interposed  body ;  as,  the  ' 
shadow  of  a  man  or  a  tree.  See  shade,  n.,  1. 

2.  Darkness;  shade;  obscurity. 

Night’s  sable  shadows  from  the  ocean  rise.  Denham. 

3.  A  shaded  place  ;  shelter  ;  security.  Obs.  ox  P. 

In  secret  shadow  from  the  sunny  ray.  Spenser. 

4.  A  shaded  or  darker  portion  of  a  picture. 

5.  A  reflected  image,  as  in  a  mirror  or  in  water.  Shak. 

6.  That  which  affords  shade  or  protection  from  light,  heat, 
observation,  etc.,  as  a  veil,  a  wide-brimmed  hat,  etc.  Obs. 

7.  A  picture  ;  painting ;  portrait.  Obs.  Lyfy. 

8  That  which  follows  or  attends  like  a  shadow;  an  in¬ 
separable  companion  or  follower. 

Sin  and  her  shadow  Death.  Milton. 

9.  An  unreal  appearance  or  image  ;  an  imaginary  vision. 

10.  A  spiritual  apparition  ;  a  ghost ;  a  shade.  Bryant. 

11.  An  imperfect  and  faint  representation  ;  adumbration  ; 
indistinct  image  ;  dim  or  mystical  bodying  forth. 

The  shadow  of  a  Pompeian  Senate  sat  once  more  Froude. 
The  law  having  a  shadow  of  good  things  to  come.  Heb.  x.  1. 

12.  A  small  degree  ;  a  shade.  “  No  variableness,  neither 

shadoxc  of  turning.”  James  i.  17. 

13.  An  uninvited  guest  coming  with  one  who  is  invited. 

A  Laiinism.  Massinger. 

14.  Acoustics.  By  extension,  a  phenomenon  similar  to  the 
optical  shadow,  produced  by  an  obstructing  of  sound 
waves,  electric  waves,  or  the  like  ;  as,  an  acoustic  shadow. 


15.  A  aut.  A  four-cornered  light  sail  sometimes  suspended 
from  a  gaff  on  the  foremast  of  a  fore-and-after. 

Syn.  —  See  shade 

shadow  of  death.  Bib.  a  Sheol  ;  — a  title  used  in  Job  aud 
perhaps  elsew  here,  b  Deep  darkness  ;  gloom.  Ps.  xxiii.  4. 
shad'ow  (shSd'o),  v.  t.  ;  shad'owed  (-od) ;  shad'ow-ing. 
[ME.  schadowen ,  schadeuen ,  AS.  sceadwian.  See  shadow, 
«.]  1.  To  cut  off  light  from  ;  to  put  in  shade  ;  to  shade  ; 

to  throw'  a  shadow  upon  ;  to  overspread  with  obscurity. 

2.  To  conceal ;  to  hide  ;  to  screen.  Rare. 

3.  To  protect ;  to  shelter  ;  to  shroud.  Obs.  or  R. 

Shadowing  their  right  under  your  wings  of  war.  Shak 

4.  To  mark  with  gradations  of  light  or  color  ;  to  shade. 

6.  To  depict;  to  portray.  Obs.  Lyly. 

6  To  represent  faiutly,  mystically,  figuratively,  etc.  ;  to 
adumbrate  ;  betoken  ;  —  sometimes  with  forth  or  out. 

Justice  without  temperance  shadows  revenging  ire.  Thynne. 

Augustus  is  shadowed  in  the  person  of  ACneas  Dryden. 
The  theory  .  .  .  which  these  pages  shadow  forth.  H  Spencer 

7  To  cloud  ;  to  dim  ;  darken  ;  to  cast  a  gloom  over. 

8.  To  attend  or  follow  and  watch  closely,  esp.  in  a  secret 
manner  ;  as,  a  detective  shadows  a  criminal. 

Shadow  hands  Astron.  Darkish,  narrow,  parallel  bands 
seen  to  rush  swiftly  across  the  landscape  just  before  or 
after  totality,  in  a  solar  eclipse,  doubtless  due  to  optical 
unsteadiness  of  the  atmosphere. 

shad'ow-ing,  p.  pr.  dc  vb.  n.  of  shadow.  Hence  n.  [Cf. 
AS.  sceaduving.]  1.  Shadow;  shade.  Obs. 

2  Shade,  or  gradation  of  light  and  color;  shading.  Feltham. 
3.  A  faint  or  mystical  representation.  =  shadow,  n.,  11. 

There  are  .  in  6avage  theology  shadowings,  quaint  or  mas¬ 
tic,  of  the  conception  of  a  Supreme  Deity.  Tylor. 

shad'ow  less,  a.  Having  no  shadow  ;  hence,  unnatural ; 
supernatural,  as  fairies,  witches,  and  the  like. 

Shadow  line-  Mech.  Drawing.  A  thickened  line,  in  a  linear 
drawing  of  an  object  supposed  to  be  illuminated  by  parallel 
rays  of  light,  indicating  any  of  the  edees  farthest  from 
the  source  of  light.  Hence,  shad'OW-lineG  v.  t. 

Shadow  stitch-  a  A  kind  of  cl06e-set  backstitch  which 
forms  interlacing  lines  on  the  back,  b  =  half  stitch  b 
shad'ow-y  (sh5d'6-Y),  a.  1.  Full  of,  or  causing,  shade  or 
shadow.  “  Shadowy  verdure.”  Fenton. 

2.  Hence,  obscure  ;  dim  ;  vague  ;  as,  the  shadowy  past. 
The  shadowy  boundaries  of  a  complex  government  Burke 

3.  Not  brightly  luminous ;  faintly  light. 

4.  Faintly  representative ;  hence,  dimly  embodying,  rep¬ 
resenting,  foreboding,  or  the  like. 

From  shadowy  types  to  truth,  from  flesh  to  spirit  Milton. 

5.  Unsubstantial  ;  unreal ;  as,  shadowy  honor. 

Sha'draoh  (sha'drftk),  n.  [Heb.  Shadrak.']  1.  Bib.  One 

of  the  three  Hebrew  youths,  the  others  being  Meshacli  and 
Abednego,  who  came  forth  unharmed  from  the  fiery  fur¬ 
nace  into  which  they  wrere  thrown  by  Nebuchadrezzar  for 
not  worshiping  the  image  he  had  set  up.  Daniel  iii. 

2.  [/.  c.]  Metal.  =  salamander,  4. 

Shad'y  (shad'T),  a.;  SHAD'i-ER(-i-gr),  shad'i-est.  1.  Abound¬ 
ing  in  shade  or  shades  ;  overspread  with  or  causing  shade. 

2  Sheltered  from  the  glare  or  heat  of  the  sun’s  rays. 

3  Clouded,  as  with  anger.  Rare.  R.  Browning. 

4  Of  or  pertaining  to  shade  or  darkness  ;  hence,  unfit  to 
be  seen  or  known  ;  equivocal ;  of  doubtful  morality ;  cor¬ 
rupt.  Colloq.  “  A  shady  business.”  London  Sat.  Rev. 
on  the  shady  side  of,  on  the  afternoon  side  of  ,  as,  on  the 
shady  side  of  fifty  —  more  than  fifty.  Colloq.  —  to  keep  e., 
to  keep  out  of  sight,  quiet,  or  hidden.  Slang. 

Shalt  (shaft),  n.  [ME.  shaft,  schaft,  AS.  sceaft ;  akin  to 
D.  schacht,  OHG.  scaft,  G.  schaft,  Dan.  &  Sw.  ska ft  handle, 
haft,  Ieel.  skapt,  and  prob.  to  L.  scapus ,  Gr.  o^caro?,  cncr)n- 
rpov,  a  staff.  Peril,  originally,  a  shaven  or  smoothed  rod. 
Cf.  scape,  scepter,  shave.]  1.  The  slender,  smooth  stem 
of  an  arrow,  an  arrow',  esp.  for  the  long  bow.  Cf.  1st  bolt,  1. 

2.  The  long  handle  of  a  spear  or  similar  w  eapon  ;  hence, 
the  weapon  itself ;  fig.,  anything  regarded  as  a  shaft  to  be 
thrown  or  darted  ;  as,  shafts  of  light,  of  ridicule. 

3.  A  thing  suggestive  of  the  stem  or  handle  of  an  arrow 
or  a  spear  ;  a  long,  slender  part,  esp.  when  cylindrical. 
Specif.  :  a  Bot.  The  trunk,  stem,  or  stalk  of  a  plant,  b 
Zool.  The  stem  or  midrib  of  a  feather.  See  feather,  1. 
C  Anal.  The  cylindrical  part  of  a  limb  bone  between  the 
enlarged  ends,  d  The  pole,  or  tongue,  of  a  vehicle  ;  also, 
a  thill.  ©  The  part  of  a  candlestick  which  supports  its 
branches.  Ex.  xxv.  31.  I  The  handle  or  helve  of  certain 
tools,  instruments,  etc.,  as  of  a  hammer,  whip,  pick,  golf 
club,  etc.  g  A  pole,  esp.  a  Maypole.  Obs.  h  Arch.  The 
body  of  a  column  ;  the  cylindrical  pillar  betw  een  the  capi¬ 
tal  and  the  base  (see  order,  lllust.).  Also,  the  part  of  a 
chimney  above  the  roof.  Also,  Obs.  or  R.,  the  spire  of 
a  steeple,  i  A  column,  an  obelisk,  or  other  spire-shaped 
or  columnar  monument.  J  Weaving.  A  rod  at  the  end  of 
the  lieddle  of  a  loom,  k  Mach.  A  bar,  now'  usually  of 
steel,  commonly  cylindrical  and  solid,  but  sometimes  hol¬ 
low,  esp.  when  of  large  diameter,  used  to  support  rotat¬ 
ing  pieces,  as  pulleys,  flywheels,  etc.,  or  to  transmit  pow  er 
or  motion  by  rotation.  Cf.  axle,  flexible  shaft,  spindle. 
4  [Cf.  G.  schacht,  prop.,  the  LG.  form  of  G.  schaft .] 
Mining.  An  excavation  of  limited  area  compared  with  its 
depth,  made  for  finding  or  mining  ore,  raising  w'ater,  or 
ventilating  underground  workings.  The  term  is  often  spe¬ 
cifically  applied  to  approximately  vertical  shafts  as  distin¬ 
guished  from  inclines.  See  mine,  lllust. 

5.  An  air  shaft. 

6.  The  chamber  of  a  blast  furnace  above  the  bosh. 

shaft  horse  power,  horse  power  transmitted  by  the  engine 
shaft ;  —  usually  the  same  as  brake  horse  power. 

Shaft'ed,  a.  Furnished  with  or  having  a  shaft  or  shafts, 
or  with  a  shaft  of  a  particular  color  or  kind  ;  —  often  in 
combination. 


shad  fly.  Any  of  several  insects, 
esp.  Mayflies,  that  appear  when 
shad  enter  the  rivers, 
shad  frog.  Leonard  frog, 
shad'i-ly  (shad'l-lt),  adv.  of 

SHADY. 

shad'ine  (shftd'en  ;  shftd-en'), 
n.  [shad  -f  - ine ,  as  in  sardine, 
n.]  a  Com.  A  young  menhaden 
when  preserved  like  sardines, 
b  The  round  herring  (Etru- 
meus  sardina).  [-ness. I 

shad'i-negB  (shftd'Y-ntfsLn.  See| 
Bhad'ock.  Var.  of  sha ddock. 
shadow  bird.  The  umbrette. 
shadow  box.  A  dark-colored 
open  box  into  which  the  gilt 
frame  of  a  painting  is  set. 
shadow  cone  Optics.  A  cone 
formed  by  the  shadow  behind 


any  obstacle  of  circular  or  ellip¬ 
tical  cross  section  illuminated 
by  convergent  or  divergent 
light,  as  in  case  of  a  solar  eclipse, 
shad'owd.  Shadowed.  Ref.  Sp • 
shadow  dance.  A  dance  shown 
by  throwing  the  shadows  of  in¬ 
visible  performers  on  a  screen, 
shad'ow-er.  xi.  One  who  shad¬ 
ows,  or  follows,  another, 
shad'ow-gram,  shad'ow-graph, 
7i.  [shadow  +  - graxn ,  -graph.] 
Physics.  See  skiagraph. — 
shad  ow-graph'ic  (-grftf'Tk),  a. 
—  shad'ow-graph'ist  (shfld'o- 
graf'Tst),  n.  —  shad'ow-graph' y 
(-T),  n.  (of  shadowy. I 

shad  'ow-i-ly(  shfid'Ci-T-lT ),  adv.  | 
shad'ow-i-ness,  n.  See -ness. 
ahad'ow-ish,  a.  Shadowy; 


vague.  Obs.  [play.  I 

shadow  pantomime.  =  shadow! 
shadow  play.  A  drama  exhib¬ 
ited  by  throwing  theshadowsof 
invisible  puppets,  sometimes  of 
living  actors,  on  a  screen, 
shad  porgy.  The  grass  porgy. 
shad  salmon.  The  common 
whitefish.  Local,  (J.  S. 
shad  spirit.  The  Wilson’s 
snipe.  Local,  U.  S. 
shad  tree.  The  shadbush. 
sha-duf'.  Var.  of  shadoof. 
shad'wait'er,  n.  The  Menomi¬ 
nee  whitefish.  Local,  U.  S. 
shaet.  +  shahi. 
shaethe.  +  sheath. 
shaewe.  +  show. 
shaf'fle  {dial.  shaf'’l),  v.  i.  [Cf. 
shuffle.]  a  To  hobble;  limp; 


shuffle,  b  To  vacillate  ;  shirk  ; 

loiter.  Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 
shaffron.  +  chaffron. 
Sha'fl-ite  (sha'fT-Tt;  shftf'T-),  n. 
Moham.  A  member  of  one  of  the 
four  orthodox  sects  of  the  Sun¬ 
nites  ;  —  from  the  founder,  Mo¬ 
hammed  ibn  Idris  ash-Shafi’T 
(7l!7-820).  The  Shafiites  arc 
chiefly  in  Egypt  and  Arabia. 
8hafnet.  +  shaftment. 
shaft,  n.  [AS.  sceaft  creation, 
creature.]  Obs  1.  A  thing  cre¬ 
ated  ;  creature  ;  product. 

2.  Make;  figure;  form.  Cf. 
shape.  [the  sun.  Ohs. I 

shaft,  r  i.  To  sink  or  set :  —  of  | 
shaft  alley.  =  shaft  tunnel. 
shaft'er,  n.  A  shaft  horse,  fol¬ 
lowing  a  leader.  Dial.  Eng. 


food,  foot;  out,  oil  ;  chair  ;  go  ;  sing,  iijk  ;  then,  thin;  nature,  verdure  (250) ;  K  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144) ;  boN  ;  yet ;  zh  =  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Guide. 

Full  explanations  of  Abbreviations,  Signs,  etc..  Immediately  precede  the  Vocabulary. 
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Shaft  furnace-  Metal.  A  furnace  of  upright  form,  which 
is  charged  at  the  top  and  tapped  at  the  bottom. 

Bhaft'ing  (sh&f'tTng),  n.  1.  Mach.  Shafts  or  material  for 
shafts ;  a  system  of  connected  shafts  for  communicating 
motion. 

2  Poultry.  The  condition  of  the  shaft  of  a  feather  in  which 
it  is  different  in  color  from  the  surrounding  web. 

Shag  (sh5g),  n.  [AS.  sceacga  a  bush  of  hair ;  akin  to  I  cel. 
skegg  the  beard,  Sw.  skagg ,  Dan.  skjteg, ]  1.  Coarse, 

rough,  woolly  hair  ;  as, -the  shag  of  a  woolly  dog. 

2.  An  unkempt,  untended,  wild  growth  ;  as,  a  shag  of 
weeds.  “  Ability  to  smooth  the  shag  of  nature.”  Couper. 

3.  Long,  coarse  nap  of  cloth;  also, a  cloth  having  such  a  nap. 

4.  Com.  A  strong,  coarse  tobacco  cut  fine. 

6-  Refuse  barley,  poorly  filled  out,  fed  to  animals.  Scot. 
Shag,  v.  t.  ;  shagged  (sliXgd) ;  shag'ging  (shSg'Tng).  1.  To 
make  hairy  or  shaggy  ;  hence,  to  make  rough.  Pope. 
2.  =  shack,  v.  t.,  1. 

Shag.  v.  i.  To  fall  or  hang  in  shaggy  masses,  as  hair, 
shag 'bark  (shSg'bark'),  n.  a  A  rough-barked  hickory 
( Hicoria  ovata)  yielding  the  best  of  the  commercial  hickory 
nuts.  Also,  any  of  several  closely  related  species.  See 
Hicoria.  b  The  West  Indian  mimosaceous  tree  Pithecolo- 
hium  micradenium ,  having  a  contorted  pod. 
shag'ged  (shSg'Sd),  a.  Shaggy.  —  shag'ged  ness,  n. 
shag'gi-ness  (-T-nes),  n.  Quality  or  state  of  being  shaggy. 
Shag'gy  (-T),  a.  ;  shag'gi-er  (-T-er) ;  shag'gi-est.  [From 
shag,  n.]  1.  Rough  with  or  as  if  with  long  hair  or  wool. 

About  his  shoulders  hangs  the  shaggy  skin.  Dryden. 

2.  Thick  and  rough,  tangled,  or  irregular  in  surface  ;  as, 
shaggy  hair  or  fur.  “  Plush  with  shaggy  pile.”  Couper. 

3.  Bot.  Villous  or  hirsute,  with  long  hairs. 

■haggy-mane  mushroom.  =  horsetail  mushroom. 

sha  green'  (sha-gren'),  n.  [F.  chagrin  (cf.  It.  zigrino ),  fr. 
Turk,  gaghrl ,  $aghri,  the  rump  of  a  horse  or  other  beast  of 
burden,  shagreen.  Cf.  chagrin.]  1.  A  kind  of  untanned 
leather  prepared  in  Russia  and  the  East,  from  the  skins  of 
horses,  asses,  camels,  etc.,  and  covered  with  small  round 
granulations  by  pressing  small  seeds  into  the  grain  or  hair 
side  when  moist,  and  when  dry  scraping  off  the  rough¬ 
ness.  Soaking  then  causes  the  compressed  or  indented  por¬ 
tions  of  the  skin  to  swell  up  into  relief.  It  is  dyed  vari¬ 
ous  bright  colors,  chiefly  green. 

2.  The  rough  skin  of  certain  sharks  and  rays  when  covered 
with  small,  close-set  tubercles,  suggesting  shagreen  leather. 
Sha  green'  (sha-gren')  1  a.  Made  of  or  covered  with,  or 
sha-greened'  (-grend')  j  resembling  in  its  surface,  the 
leather  called  shagreen. 

Bhah  (sha),  n.  [Per.  shah  a  king,  sovereign,  prince.  Cf. 
checkmate,  chess,  pasha.]  The  title  of  the  supreme  ruler 
in  certain  Eastern  countries,  esp.  Persia.  Cf.  padishah, 
pasha. 

Sha-hap'ti-an  (sha-hSp'tT-an),  a.  Designating,  or  pertain¬ 
ing  to,  a  linguistic  stock  of  North  American  Indians  of 
Idaho,  Washington,  and  Oregon,  enterprising  traders  as 
well  as  skillful  warriors.  The  Nez  Pereas  are  the  leading 
tribe.  —  n.  An  Indian  of  this  stock. 


Sha-hin',  sha-heen'  (sha-hen'),  n.  [Ar.  shahln.]  An  In¬ 
dian  falcon  (Falca  peregrinalor)  related  to  the  peregrine 
falcon  but  having  the  under  parts  of  a  plain,  unbarred  fer¬ 
ruginous  color.  It  is  used  in  falconry, 
shal-tan',  shei-tail'  (shi-tan'),  n.  [Ar.  shai(dn  Satan.] 

1.  Among  Mohammedans  :  a  [ also  cap.']  An  evil  spirit ; 
the  Evil  One  ;  the  Devil,  b  One  of  bad  disposition ;  a 
fiend.  Colloq. 

2.  A  dust  storm.  India. 

shake  (shak),  v.  t. ;  pret.  shook  (shdbk),  Obs.  or  Dial. 
shared  (shakt) ;  p.  p.  shak'en  (shaken),  Obs.  ar  Dial. 
shook  or  shared;  p.  pr.  ct*  vb.  n.  shak'ing  (sliak'Tng). 
[ME.  shaken,  schaken,  AS.  scacan,  sceacan  ;  akin  to  Icel. 
&Sw .skaka,  OS.  skakan  to  depart,  to  flee.]  1.  To  cause 
to  move  with  quick  or  violent  vibrations  ;  to  move  abruptly 
one  way  and  the  other  ;  to  make  to  tremble  or  shiver ; 
as,  to  shake  a  tree  for  nuts  ;  the  wheels  shook  the  ground. 
2.  To  move  from  firmness  ;  to  weaken  the  stability  of ;  to 
cause  to  waver  or  to  be  infirm  ;  to  impair  the  resolution 
of ;  as,  nerves  shaken  by  fear  ;  to  shake  one’s  faith. 

When  hiB  doctrines  grew  too  strong  to  be  shook  by  his  enemies, 
they  persecuted  his  reputation  Atterbury. 

3-  Music.  To  give  a  tremulous  tone  to;  to  trill ;  as,  to 
shake  a  note  in  music.  See  shake,  n.,  4  a. 

4-  To  cause  to  be,  become,  go,  move,  or  the  like,  by  agi¬ 
tating  ;  specif.,  to  throw  off  by  a  jolting  or  vibrating  mo¬ 
tion  ;  to  rid  one’s  self  of ;  —  generally  with  an  adverb,  as 
off,  out ,  etc.  ;  as,  to  shake  fruit  down  from  a  tree. 

Shake  off  the  golden  slumber  of  repose.  Shak. 

6.  In  technical  senses:  a  To  cause  a  shake  in  (lumber). 
See  shake,  n.,  4  c.  b  To  shingle  with  shakes  See  shake, 
7t.,  4  <L  C  To  steal.  Sla?ig ,  Australia,  d  To  knock  (a 


cask  or  barrel)  to  pieces  and  pack  the  staves  of. 
to  shake  a  vessel  in  the  wind,  Naut . ,  to  bring  a  vessel’s  head  j 
so  close  to  the  wind  that  the  sails  shiver.  —  to  s.  liandB.  to 
clasp  one  another’s  hands,  in  greeting,  farewell,  good  will, 
agreement,  etc.  Hence,  fig.,  to  shake  hands  with,  to  bid 
farewell  to  ;  to  part  with.  —  to  s.  out  a  reef,  Naut .,  to  untie 
the  reef  points  and  spread  more  canvas.  —  to  s.  the  elbow. 


shaft  governor.  See  GOVER¬ 
NOR,  5. 

shaft'man.  Var.  of  shaftment. 
shaft'ment  (shaft'm£nt),  n. 
[AS.  see aft  mu  nd.)  A  measure, 
the  distance  from  the  tip  of  the 
extended  thumb  across  the 
breadtli  of  the  palm,  about  six 
inches.  Obs.  or  Seot.  !f  Dial. 
Eng.  [.part  of  an  arrow.  I 

shaft'ment.  n.  The  feathered! 
Shai'ton.  Sir  Plercie  (per'sY 
sh&f'trin).  A  fantastical  char¬ 
acter  in  Scott’s  **  Monastery,” 
whose  language  is  an  imperfect 
imitation.of  euphuism, 
shaft 'y  (shut 'tl),  a.  Wool  Sort¬ 
ing.  Having  a  close,  compact, 
free,  long,  and  strong  staple, 
shag  (shag),  w.  A  eormorant, 
esp.,  in  England,  Phalacrocorax 
graculus,  which  is  smaller  than 
the  common  cormorant, 
shag.  a.  Hairy  ;  shaggy, 
shag  a-nap'py  (shfigV/-nfip'Y), 
7i.  (Name  in  one  of  the  western 
dialectsof  Ojibwa  ;  cf.  Ojibwa 
pishkwegin  leather,  Montagnais 
jiishagan.]  Thread,  cord,  or 
thong  made  from  rawhide.  West - 
ernU.S.  CLbauiche.  [Obs.  I 
ahag'bush7,  n.  A  hand  gun.j 


l  Sha'ge  (shfi'ge).  Bib. 

I  shage'bush7,  n.  A  sackbut.  Obs. 

sliag'gi-ly  (shfig'Y-ll),  adv.  of 
:  SHAGGY.  [=  SHAGAXAPPY.I 
j  shag  gi-nap'pi.shag  gi-nep'pi.  | 
j  shag'-haired  (-hardO,  a.  Hav- 
!  ing  shaggy  hair.  [weak.  Obs. I 
shag'ling.a.  Shackling;  shaky; | 
shag 'poke7.  Var.  of  sn  itepoke. 
shag'rag7,  shake'rag'.  n.  1.  A 
beggarly  fellow ;  tatterdemalion. 
2.  The  unkempt  ragged  part  of 
I  the  community.  Stony. 
shag'reen.  +  chagrin. 
sha  green'  ray  (sha-gren').  A 
|  European  skate  ( Raid  fulloni- 
|  ca)  that  yields  shagreen 

sha-ha^jog  (s  h  ii-h  ii'j  (5  g),  a. 

Marathi  shahdjog.]  Lit.,  cred¬ 
itable  ;  trustworthy  :  —  used  on 
a  hundi  or  bill  of*  exchange  to 
denote  that  the  bearer  may  be 
trusted  with  the  money.  India. 
—  >/.  Locally,  a  check  or  note 
to  hearer.  India.  [Bib. I 

Sha  ha-ra'im  ( sha'hd-ra'Ym ).  | 
Sha  ha-zi'mah  (sha'hd-zl'md  ; 
shd-hftz'Y-md).  Bib. 

Sha  ha-zi'math  (-mftth).  Bib. 
shah-ban'dar.  +  shabundkr. 
Bha-heen'.  Var.  of  shahin. 
sha'hi.  (;8ha'hee  (shii'he  ;  sha- 


to  gamble  with  dice.  Slatig  or  Cant.  —  to  shake  the  sails, 
Naut.,  to  luff  until  the  sails  shiver. —to  s.  up,  to  chide; 
scold ;  berate.  Slang. 

shake  (shak),  v.  i.  1.  To  be  agitated  with  a  vibratory 
motiou  ;  to  tremble;  shiver  ;  quake  ;  as,  to  shake  with  fear. 

2.  To  move  ;  go;  advance  ;  hasten.  Obs. 

3.  a  To  splinter,  as  a  spear.  Obs.  b  To  crack  or  split, 
as  lumber.  Dial.  Eng.  or  Cant. 

4.  Music.  To  make  a  trill  or  shake.  See  shake,  n.,  4  a- 

5.  To  steal.  Slang ,  Australia. 

6.  To  idle  ;  to  loaf  ;  to  tramp  as  a  vagabond.  Dial.  Eng. 
Syn.  —  Shake,  rock,  swing,  sway  agree  in  the  idea  of  mo¬ 
tion  from  side  to  side.  Rock  differs  from  shake  iu  imply¬ 
ing  a  slower,  less  violent,  and  more  uniform  motion  :  swing 
denotes  the  oscillation  or  vibratory  movement  of  some¬ 
thing  suspended ;  sway,  as  here  compared,  suggests  a  heav¬ 
ier  or  more  unsteady  oscillation  than  swing  :  it  may  apply 
either  to  suspended  objects  or  to  those  which  are  attached 
at  the  base ;  as,  “  those  boughs  which  shake  against  the 
cold  ”  (Shak.);  “when  rocked  the  mountains,  and  when 
groaned  the  ground  ”  (Pope);  “  I  hear  the  far-off  curfew- 
sound,  .  .  .  stcinying  slow  with  sullen  roar”  (Milton); 
“  Here  will  I  lie  while  these  long  branches  sway  ”  (Tenny¬ 
son).  See  shiver,  throb,  fluctuate,  brandish. 

to  shake  down,  to  make  an  improvised  bed  for  a  night. 
Shake  (shak),  n.  1.  Act  or  result  of  shaking  ;  a  vacillating 
or  wavering  motion  ;  a  quivering  or  alternating  motion  due 
to  a  sudden  shock  ;  a  rapid  motion  one  way  and  the  other, 
as  iu  trembling,  quaking,  shivering,  jerking,  etc. 

Now  lap  dogs  give  themselves  the  rousing  shake.  Pope. 

2.  A  weakening  attack,  as  a  long  illness.  Dial.  Eng. 

3.  Promptness  ;  haste  ;  hurry.  Obs. 

4.  In  miscellaneous,  chiefly  techui- 
cal,  slang,  or  dial.,  senses;  a  Music,  l 
A  rapid  alternation  of  a  principal  tone 
with  another  represented  on  the  next 
degree  of  the  staff  above  or  below  it ;  £ 
a  trill,  b  A  fissure  in  rock  or  earth. 

Dial.  Eng.  c  A  fissure  or  crack  in 
timber,  caused  by  frost,  wind,  quick  Shake,  4  a.  1  As  writ- 
drying,  etc. ;  also,  fissured  or  cracked  ten  »  2  performed, 
places  or  parts,  collectively,  d  A  shingle  split  from  a  piece 
of  log  from  about  three  to  four  feet  long,  e  Mach.  Back¬ 
lash.  f  An  earthquake.  Colloq.  g  Print.  A  blur  on  a 
printed  sheet  due  to  a  shaking,  wavering,  or  the  like,  in 
making  the  impression.  Eng.  h  The  redshank;  —  so 
called  from  its  nodding  motions.  Local,  Eng.  i  =  shock, 
7i.  Dial.  Eng.  j  A  shaking  off  or  dismissal  •,  as,  to  get, 
or  to  give  a  person,  the  shake.  Slang,  k  Short  for  milk 
shake  or  egg  shake ,  etc.,  beverages  of  milk,  or  milk  and 

;  egg,  flavored  and  shaken  thoroughly.  Colloq.,  U.  S. 
a  fair  shake,  a  fair  chance.  Colloq.  —  the  shakes,  the  fever 
and  ague.  Colloq .,  U.  S. 

Shake'down  (sliak'doun'),  n.  1.  An  improvised  bed,  as 
one  made  on  the  floor  by  spreading  bedclothes  over  straw. 

2.  A  breakdown  ;  a  boisterous  dance.  Slang. 
shak'er  (shak'er),  1 1.  1.  One  that  shakes,  or  by  means  of 

which  something  is  shaken. 

2.  Specif.:  a  Weaving.  A  device  for  lifting  those  threads 
that  are  depressed  every  pick,  so  that  those  lifted  may 
pass  beneath,  and  dropping  them  again  during  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  each  gauze  shed,  b  pi.  Tilings  that  hang,  shaking, 
as  drops  of  moisture  or  thin  decorative  metal  plates.  Obs. 

3.  A  beggar.  See  shake,?’.  ?. ,  6.  Obs. 

4.  [cap.]  One  of  a  religious  celibate  sect,  popularly  named 
from  movements  in  dancing,  which  forms  a  part  of  their 
worship.  The  sect  originated  in  England  in  1747,  and  came 
to  the  United  States  in  1774,  under  the  leadership  of  Mother 
Ann  Lee.  The  Shakers  are  sometimes  nicknamed  Shaking 
Quakers,  but  they  differ  from  the  Quakers  in  doctrine  ana 
practice.  They  style  themselves  tne  Millennial  Church,  or 
the  United  Society  of  Believers  in  Christ’s  Second  Appearing. 
The  sect  is  now  confined  to  the  United  States,  their  prin¬ 
cipal  location  being  at  New  Lebanon,  N.  Y. 

5.  A  fantail  pigeon  ;  —  in  full,  broad-tailed  shaker.  Obs. 

6.  pi.  Quaking  grass. 

Shak'er  ism  (-Tz’m),  n.  Doctrines  of  the  Shakers. 
Shake-spear'e-an  (shak-sper'e-an],  a.  Also  Shak-sper'- 
e-an  (shak-sper'T-dn).  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  in  the  style  of, 
Shakespeare  or  his  works. 

Shakespearean,  or  Shaksperean,  sonnet.  See  sonnet. 

Shake  spear'e-an  ism,  Shak  sper'e  an-ism  (-Tz’m),  n. 
Devotion  to  Shakespeare  or  his  works ;  anything  specifi¬ 
cally  connected  with  Shakespeare  or  his  works  ;  esp.,  a 
word  or  expression  peculiar  to  Shakespeare, 
shak'i-ness  (shak'T-nSs),  n  Quality  or  state  of  being  shaky, 
shak'ing  (-Tiig),/?.pr.  cf;  vb.  n.  of  shake.  Hence  :  n.  1.  Act 
of  one  who  shakes. 

2.  pi.  Naut.  Odds  and  ends  of  cordage  or  canvas, 
shaking  barrel  or  mill.  =  tumbling  barrel.  —  b.  palsy.  = 
paralysis  agitans.  — s.  piece,  a  name  given  by  butchers  to 
the  piece  of  beef  cut  from  the  under  side  of  the  neck.  —  s 
prairie,  a  plain  of  delta  land,  esp.  iu  Louisiana,  with  a  soil 
of  matted  vegetable  mold  resting  upon  water,  peat,  or 
quicksands,  and  vibrating  to  the  tread ;  —  called  also  trem¬ 
bling  prairie.  —  S.  Quaker.  See  Shaker,  4.— s.  table.  Mining, 
a  percussion  table  or  other  device  acting  on  a  similar  prin¬ 
ciple  for  washing  or  sorting  ore. 


shak'O  (shSk'o),  72.  [Cf.  F.  shako,  schako,  Hung,  csdkd.] 
A  kind  of  stiff  military  cap  or  headdress  formerly  , 
of  fur  with  a  metal  plate  in  front,  resembling 
the  modern  bearskin  caps  of  the  British  foot  I;  ( / 
guards,  now  usually  as  in  the  lllust.  fMiMM 

shak'u  cio7  (ehak'ob-do'),  n.  [Jap.  shakudd ,  fr. 

Chin.  Puny1  red  copper.]  A  Japanese  alloy  l  | 

of  copper  with  a  little  gold,  assuming,  when  ,'ja 
treated  with  the  proper  solutions,  a  beautiful  ** 
blue-black  patina. 

shak'y  (shak'I),  a.;  shak'i-er  (-T-er) ;  ( 
shak'i-est  (sbak'T-£st).  1.  Liable  to  shake  ' 
or  tremble  ;  as,  a  shaky  hand.  Thackei  ay. 

2.  Easily  shaken;  tottering;  unsound; 
as,  a  shaky  fence  ;  a  shaky  constitution. 

3.  Questionable  ;  uncertain;  unreliable; 
as,  a  shaky  business  credit  ;  a  shaky  story. 

Colloq.  Shako. 

4.  Containing  shakes,  cracks,  or  splits  ;  as,  shaky  timber, 
shale  (shal),  n.  [AS.  scealu,  scalu.  See  scale,  of  a  fish  ; 

cf.  shale  a  kind  of  rock.]  A  shell  or  husk  ;  a  cod.  Now  E. 
shale,  v.  t.  To  take  off  the  shell  or  coat  of ;  to  shell.  Now  R. 
shale,  n.  1.  [Cf.  shale  a  shell.]  A  scale  or  flake  of  loose 
stone  from  a  mine  or  quarry.  Dial.  Eng. 

2.  [G.  schale ,  prop.,  shell,  akin  to  E.  shell,  scale.]  A  rock 
formed  by  the  consolidation  of  clay,  mud,  or  silt,  having  a 
finely  stratified  or  laminated  structure. 

Shales  present  almost  endless  varieties  of  texture  and  compo- 
sitimi.  pushing,  <ni  tin-  one  hand,  into  clays,  or,  where  much  in¬ 
durated,  into  slates  and  argillaceous  schists  ;  on  the  other,  into 
flagstones  and  sandstones  ;  or  again,  through  calcareous  grada¬ 
tions  into  limestone,  or  through  ferruginous  varieties  into  clay 
ironstone,  and  through  bituminous  kinds  into  coal.  A.  Geikie. 
shall  (shSl),  v.  t.  d:  auxiliary  ;  pres.,  sing.  1st  &  3d  pers. 
shall,  2d  shalt,  pi.  shall  ;  pret.  should.  Infinitive  and 
participles  lacking.  [ME.  shal ,  schal ,  pret.  sholde ,  scholde, 
AS.  seal,  sceal,  I  am  obliged  (orig.  a  pret.  ind.),  pret. 
sco f tie,  sceolde,  inf.  sculan  ;  akin  to  OS.  skulan,  pres,  skal , 
pret.  skolda,  D.  zullen,  pres,  zal,  pret.  zoude,  zou,  OHG. 
solan ,  scolan,  pres,  seal,  sol ,  pret.  scolta ,  solta,  G.  sollen, 

pres,  soil,  pret.  sollte ,  lcel.  skulu ,  pres,  skal ,  pret.  skyldi, 
Sw.  skofa,  pres,  skal l,  pret.  skulle,  Dan.  skull e,  pres,  skal, 

pret.  skulde ,  Goth,  skulan,  pres,  skal,  pret.  skulda,  and  to 

AS.  scyld  guilt,  G.  schuld  guilt,  fault,  debt.]  1.  [r.  t.] 
Owe  ;  be  under  obligation  for.  Obs.  “  By  the  faith  I 
shall  to  God.”  Court  of  Love. 

2.  [aitxil.,  followed  by  the  infinitive  without  to.]  Am  (is, 
are,  etc.)  obliged;  must.  Hence,  am  (is,  are,  etc.)  to; 
—  forming  future-tense  phrases.  See  also  should.  Shall 
and  will  are  both  used  as  future  auxiliaries,  the  choice  be¬ 
tween  them  arising  from  their  respective  special  implica¬ 
tions  of  necessity  and  intention.  Thus  shall,  when  used  in 
the  2d  or  3d  person,  has  a  special  force  from  the  fact  that 
the  speaker  predicts  or  promises  some  one  else’s  action, 
and  lienee  i6  expressive  of  some  authority  or  compulsion 
on  the  speaker’s  part ;  as  in,  you  shall  go  ;  thou  shall  not 
kill ;  he  shall  rue  it.  In  the  1st  person  shall  has  no  special 
force,  since  one  can  predict  or  premise  his  own  future  ac¬ 
tion  as  a  matter  of  course.  Hence  shall  is  here  weakened 
into  expressing  mere  futurity,  as  in,  I  s^all  be  glad  to  see 
you  ;  we  shall  go,  although  by  emphasis  or  context  its  fu¬ 
turity  may  take  on  the  weightier  sense  of  necessitation  or 
destiny  ;  as  in,  I  shall  suffer  ;  we  shall  see.  Will,  on  the 
other  hand,  when  used  in  the  1st  person,  has  its  primary 
force  of  volition  or  willingness ;  as  in,  I  will  go  ;  that  is,  I 
am  willing,  or,  emphatically,  I  am  determined,  to  go.  In 
the  2d  and  3d  person  the  idea  of  volition  is  weakened  or 
lost,  the  speaker  not  readily  being  thought  of  as  asserting 
an  intention  in  another’s  mind.  Hence  iu  you  will  go,  they 
will  go,  will  denotes  simple  futurity,  though  again  the  fu¬ 
turity  may  be  emphasized  as  certain.  The  forms  for  ex¬ 
pressing  simple  futurity  are  thus :  I  (we)  shall ;  you  (he, 
etc.)  wilt ;  those  for  implying  volition,  authority,  or  com¬ 
pulsion  in  the  speaker  are  :  I  (we)  will ;  you  (he,  etc.)  shall. 
In  a  question  the  form  is  used  that  is  expected  in  the  an¬ 
swer;  thus,  shall  I?  shall  he?  will  he?  Will  I?  is  of 
course  rarely  proper,  as  implying  that  the  questioner  asks 
for  his  own  intention.  The  context  and  the  expressive  in¬ 
tention  of  the  writer  may,  of  course,  often  set  aside  the 
application  of  the  rules  here  given.  Thus  shall  is  used  for 
simple  futurity  in  all  persons  :  (1)  after  conditionals,  as  in, 
whether  I  (you,  he)  shall  go  ;  (2)  in  such  clauses  of  indirect 
discourse  as,  you  think  you  shall  go  ;  he  says  he  shall  go  ; 
(3)  in  such  questions  as,  how  shall  he  cut  without  any 
knife  ?  the  context  here  excluding  the  implication  that 
the  speaker  asserts  authority  or  necessity.  In  commands, 
also,  will  is  often  used  by  w  ay  of  courtesy  ;  as  in,  you  will 
report  to  the  colouel. 

Gg|r"  Shall  and  will,  should  and  would ,  are  often  misused, 
as  in  the  following  examples :  — 

I  am  able  to  devote  as  much  time  and  attention  to  other  sub¬ 
jects  as  I  will  [shall]  be  under  the  necessity  of  doing  next  winter. 

Chalmers. 

A  countryman,  telling  us  what  he  had  seen,  remarked  that  if 
the  conflagration  went  on.  as  it  was  doing,  we  would  [should] 
have  .  .  .  the  Old  Town  of  Edinburgh  to  rebuild.  H.  Miller. 

I  feel  assured  that  I  will  [shall]  not  have  the  misfortune  to  find 
conflicting  views  held  by  one  so  enlightened.  J.  Y  Mason. 

Shall  and  will  may  be  used  elliptically  for  shall  or 
will  go.  “  1  V/  to  her  lodgings.”  Marlowe. 

He  to  England  shall  along  with  you.  Shak. 

Syn.  —  See  will. 


he'),  n.  [Per.  s/<d/<t.]  a  A  for¬ 
mer  small  Persian  silver  coin 
variously  worth  from  4  pence  to 
10  pence,  b  A  current  Persian 
copper  coin.  See  coin. 

Shah  Na'mah  (nii'ma).  [Per., 
shah  ndmah ,  Book  of  Kings  ]  A 
celebrated  historical  poem  writ¬ 
ten  by  Firdausi,  being  the  most 
ancient  in  modern  Persian, 
shah-za'da  (sha-zii'da).  n 
[  Hind  &  Per  shdh-zdda  son  of  a 
king.]  A  son  of  a  prince;  —  used 
as  a  title.  India. 
shaii  +  chay. 
shaik.  4*  sheik.  [sheik. | 
shaikh  (shTK),  n.  1-  Var.  of 
2.  [Hind.,  fr.  Ar.  See  sheik.] 
In  India,  a  Mohammedan  con¬ 
vert,  or  his  descendant,  of  one 
of  the  native  castes,  usually  cul¬ 
tivators  :  also,  a  title  of  a  Sufi 
teacher  or  of  the  head  of  a  tribe, 
shaii.  etc  Var  of  sh  a  lk,  t\,  etc. 
shaii,  n.  [Cf-  Icel.  skella  a  rat¬ 
tle  to  scare  horses  with.  Norw. 
dial,  skjella  a  rattle  to  frighten 
deer  and  birds  from  the  fields.] 
A  kind  of  scarecrow.  Obs. 
shaird  (shard).  Scot.  var.  of 
shard,  a  fragment. 

Bh&irn  (sharn).  Scot.  &  dial. 


Eng.  var.  of  sharn.  [sharny.I 
shairn'ey  (shSr'nT).  Var.  of | 
Shai'vaishl'vd).  Var.  of  Sain  a. 
Shai'vite  (shrvlt).  Var.  of 
Sivaite. 

Shak.  Ahbr.  Shakespeare. 
shak'a-ble(shak'd-h’l).  shake '- 
a  ble.  a.  See -able. 
shakal.  +  jackal. 
shake'forfc7.  n.  A  fork  for  slink 
ing  hay  or  straw  ;  a  pitchfork  ; 
in  Her.,  a  pale,  couped,  forked, 
and  pointed.  [shake. I 

shak'en  (shak'*n).  p.  p.  of | 
shake 'proof  ,  u.  Designed  to 
withstand  earthquakes.  Colloq. 
shake'rag7.  f  miaorag. 
Shak'er-ees.n  A  female  Shaker. 
shake'Bceue7,  n.  A  scene  shift¬ 
er  a  contemptuous  punning 
allusion  to  Shakespeare  as 
play  writer.  Nonce  Word. 
Shake-spear  e-a'na  (shak-sper'- 
3-a'nci  ;  fin'd), Shak-sper  e-a'¬ 
na.  or  -ri-a'na.  n.  ;>/.  See  -ana. 
Shake'speare-Ba'con.oj-  Shak' 
spere-Ba'con,  Controversy.  A 
discussion  arising  from  the  at¬ 
tempt  of  Miss  Delia  Bacon  ( lisll- 
59)  to  show  that  Sir  Francis  Ba¬ 
con  was  the  author  of  the  dramas 
attributed  to  Shakespeare. 


Shakespeare,  or  ShakBpere.  of 
Divines.  Jeremy  Taylor  (1(>13- 
67);  —  so  called  on  account  of 
the  beauty  of  his  style. 
Shake-spear'i-an.  Var.  of 
Shakespearean. 
Shake'spear-ize,  Shak'sper-ize, 
v.  t.  To  bring  into  resemblance 
or  r  e  1  a  t  i  o  n  to  Shakespeare’s 
mode  of  thought  or  expression. 

—  >'■  t •  To  imitate  Shakespeare 
in  thought  or  expression. 
shake'-up7,  n.  An  agitation  or 
disturbance.  Colloq.  [shaky. I 
shak'i-ly  (shak'T-lY),  adv.  of 
shak  sheer'  (shak'sher'),  n. 
[Turk,  ehdqshir.]  A  kind  of  long 
Oriental  trousers  worn  by  wom¬ 
en  outdoors. 

Shak  spear'e-an.  Shak-spear'- 
i  an.Shak-sper'e  an.Shak-sper'- 

i-an.  V  are.  of  Shakespearean. 
Shak'ta.  Shak'ti.  etc.  Vare.  of 
Sakta,  Sakt 'i._etc  [measure. I 
sha'ku (shii'kdo). n  [.lap.]  See! 
Sha-kun'ta-la.  Var  of  Sak un- 
tala.  [muni. | 

Shak'ya-mu  nl  Var.  of  Sakya-I 
shai.  Shall.  Ref.  Sp. 
shald  (dial.  shad),  a.  Shallow. 

—  n.  A  shallow  place  ;  a  shoal. 
Both  Obs.  or  Scot.  5f  Dial.  Eng. 


shal'der  (shftl'dp(r),  n.  A  rush 
or  sedge  growing  in  ditches;  yel¬ 
low  iris.  Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 
shale,  v.  i.  To  walk  sidewise; 
shamble;  shuffle.  —  n.  Shuffle; 
shamble.  Both  Obs. or  Dial.  Eng. 
shaled,  a.  ’  laving  a  shell.  Obs. 
shal'ee(shal't).  Var.  ofSHELA. 
Sha'lem  (shd'lem).  Bib. 
shale  naphtha.  =  photogkn. 
shale  oil  Any  oil  got  by  distil¬ 
lation  of  bituminous  shale,  simi¬ 
lar  to  petroleum  products, 
shal'er,  w.  One  who  shales  or 
is  splay-footed  ;  a  cripple.  Obs. 
shal-gra'mu  (s  h  ii  1-g  r  ii'm  Q  ). 
Var.  of  SA  LAO  RAMA. 

Sha'lim  (sha'IYm).  Bib 
Sha-li'sha.  or  Slia  li'shah  (shd- 
li'shd  ;  shal'Y-sha).  Bib. 
shaik,  a.  [AS.  tteealc .]  A  man  ; 
servant ;  attendant ;  man  at 
arms.  Obs. 
shalke.  +  chalk. 
shall.  SHALE. 

Shal'le-cheth  (s  h  fi  l't-k  P  t  h  ; 
shd-le'kfith).  Bib.  One  of  the 
temple  gates.  [lis.I 

shal'li  (shfil'Y).  Var.  of  chal-| 
shal 'Ion  (shftl'<5n),  w.  (Amen 
Indian  of  the  northwest  ]  The 
salal  or  salal  berry. 


ale,  senate,  care,  am,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofa  ;  eve,  Svent,  find,  recent,  maker ;  Ice,  Ill ;  old,  6bey,  orb,  5dd,  s&ft,  connect ;  use,  unite,  urn,  fip,  eircus,  menu ; 

11  Foreign  Word,  f  Obsolete  Variant  of.  +  combined  with.  —  equals. 


SHALLOON 


1935 


SHAPE 


Bhal  loon'  (sh5-loon'),n.  [F.  chalon.tr.  Chalons,  in  France 
where  it  was  first  made.]  A  thin,  loosely  woven,  twilled 
worsted  stuff  Swift 

Shallop  (shil'fip),  n.  [F.  chaloupe,  prob.  same  word  as  OF 
chaloupe  shell ;  ong.  uncert.  Cf.  sloop.]  a  A  light  open 
boat,  used  chiefly  on  rivers,  propelled  by  oars  or  sails  or  by 
both,  b  A  small  vessel,  usually  with  two  masts  carrying 
fore-and-aft  sails  or  lugsails.  Obs.  or  R. 

Shal  lot'  (sh5-15t'),  n.  [OF.  eschalole  (for  eschaloqne)  F 
echalole.  See  scallion;  cf.  eschalot.]  a  Bat.  An  onion- 
like  plant  ( Allium  anciilouicinn)  producing  small  clustered 
bulbs  used  like  garlic  for  flavoring,  b  A  small  onion. 
ShallOW(sh51/o),a.;  SHAL'Low-ER(-er);  shal'low-est.  [ME. 
sc  halo  we )  perh.  akin,  to  G.  schul  insipid,  stale.  Cf.  shoal 
shallow.]  1.  Not  deep;  having  little  depth;  shoal;  as, 
shallow  water  ;  a  shallow  pan. 

2.  Not  deep  in  tone.  Rare.  Bacon. 

3.  Not  deep  intellectually  ;  not  profound  ;  superficial 

Deep  versed  in  books,  and  shallow  in  himself.  Milton 
SharlOW,  n.  1.  A  shallow  place  in  a  body  of  water;  a  shoal . 

2.  The  flat  basket,  tray,  or  cart  used  by  street  hawkers 
or  costermongers.  Eng. 

Bhal'low,  v.  i.  ;  shal'lowed  (-od) ;  shal'low-ing.  To  de¬ 
crease  in  depth,  as  water  or  as  alluvial  deposits. 

Shal'low,  n.  A  braggart  and  foolish  country  justice  in 
Shakespeare’s  “  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor  ”  and'the  Second 
Part  of  “  King  Henry  the  Fourth.” 

BhaPy  (shal'T),  a.  Containing  or  resembling  shale, 
sham  (shSm),  n.  [Originally  the  same  word  as  shame , 
hence,  a  disgrace,  a  trick.  See  shame,  n.]  1.  That  which 
deceives  expectation  ;  any  trick  or  fraudulent  device  that 
disappoints  ;  a  make-believe  ;  imposture  ;  humbug. 

Believe  who  will  the  solemn  sham ,  not  I.  Addison 

2.  A  removable  ornamental  covering,  part,  or  the  like 
which  gives  a  finish  to  an  article  or  makes  it  imitate  some¬ 
thing  ;  as,  a  pillow  sham,  or,  formerly,  a  shirt  sham. 

Bham,  a.  False  ;  counterfeit ;  pretended  ;  feigned  ;  unreal, 
sham,  v.  t. ;  shammed  (sliSmd) ;  sham'ming.  1.  To  de¬ 
ceive  or  delude  with  false  pretenses  ;  to  trick  ;  cheat ;  also, 
Rare ,  to  affect  in  some  specified  manner  by  shamming. 

Fooled  and  shammed  into  a  conviction  V Estrange 
2-  To  obtrude  or  pass  off  by  fraud  or  imposition.  Rare. 

3.  To  assume  the  manner  and  character,  or  the  effects,  of  ; 
to  ape ;  feign  ;  as,  to  sham  the  scholar  ;  to  sham  illness, 
to  sham  Abram  or  Abraham,  to  feign  sickness  (cf.  A brah AM¬ 
MAN)  ;  to  malinger.  Hence  a  malingerer  is  called,  in  sail¬ 
ors’  cant,  a  sham  Abram ,  or  sham  Abraham. 

Bham,  v.  t.  To  make  false  pretenses  ;  to  deceive  ;  feign. 
8ha'ma  (sha'ma),?z.  [Hind,  sham  a.  J  An  Indian  song  bird 
( Kiltacincla ,  or  Cittocincla ,  macrura)  of  the  thrush  family 
noted  for  its  song,  and  often  kept  as  a  cage  bird.  The 
male  is  black  with  a  white  breast  and  chestnut  abdomen. 
Sha'man  (sha'mSn  ;  shSm'dn ;  277),  n.  [Orig.  same  as 
Skr.  qramana  beggar  monk,  a  name  transferred  to  priests 
of  the  Ural-Altaic  race.]  A  priest  or  conjurer  of  shaman¬ 
ism  ;  loosely,  a  medicine  man. 

Sha  man'ic  (shd-m£u'Tk),  a.  Also  sha'man.  Of  or  per¬ 
taining  to,  or  believing  in,  shamanism. 

Sha'man  ism  (sha'mdn-Tz’m  ;  shSm'tfn-),  ?i.  Primarily, 
the  primitive  religion  of  the  Ural-Altaic  peoples  of  north¬ 
ern  Asia  and  Europe,  in  which  the  unseen  world  of  gods, 
demons,  and  ancestral  spirits  is  conceived  to  be  responsive 
only  to  the  shamans,  mediumistic  magicians.  Hence,  any 
similar  religion,  esp.  that  of  some  American  Indians,  where 
the  medicine  man  performs  much  the  same  function.  — 
sha'man  1st,  n.  &  a.  —  sha'man  is 'tic  (  Ts'tTk),  a. 
Sha'mash  (sha'mash),  n.  [Assyrian.]  Babylon.  A-  Assyr. 
Myth.  The  chief  sun  god,  a  beneficent  power  which  drives 
away  winter  and  storms  and  brightens  the  earth  with  ver¬ 
dure.  He  drives  away  also  evil  or  the  demons  that  cause 
disease,  and  is  the  god  of  righteousness  and  order.  The  two 
main  centers  of  Shamash  worship  were  Sippar  and  Larsa. 
Bham'ble  (sliSm'b’l),  n.  [ME.  schamel  a  bench,  stool, 
AS.  scamel ,  sceamol ,  a  bench,  form,  stool,  fr.  L.  scamel- 
lum ,  dim.  of  scamnum  a  bench,  stool.]  1.  A  stool ;  foot¬ 
stool  ;  bench.  Obs. 

2  A  bench,  table,  or  stall  for  marketing  merchandise,  esp. 
meats  ;  hence,  pi .,  any  place  where  butcher’s  meat  is  sold. 

As  summer  flies  are  in  the  shambles  Shak. 

3.  A  place  for  slaughtering  animals  for  meat;  an  abat¬ 
toir  ;  —  used  in  pi .,  but  sometimes  construed  as  singular. 

To  make  a  shambles  of  the  parliament  house.  Shak. 

4.  Mining.  =  shammel.  Cornwall. 

Bham'ble,  v.i.;  sham'bled  (-b’ld);  sham'bling  (-blTng). 
[Cf.  OD.  schampelen  to  slip,  schampen  to  slip  away,  es¬ 
cape.  Cf.  scamble,  scamper.  1  1.  To  walk  awkwardly  and 
unsteadily,  as  if  the  knees  were  weak  ;  to  shuffle  along 
2.  To  rove,  wander  ;  meander.  M.  Cawein. 

sham'bling  (shSm'blTng),  p.  pr.  &vb.  n.  of  shamble.  Spe¬ 
cif.  :  p.  a.  Characterized  by  an  awrkward,  irregular  pace  ; 
as,  a  shambling  trot ;  shambling  legs ;  shambling  cows. 


8hal'low,  v ■  t.  To  make  shal¬ 
low.  Rare. 

shal 'low-brained'  (-brand'),  a 
Weak  in  intellect ;  foolish, 
shal'low-heart  ed,  a.  Incapa¬ 
ble  of  deep  feeling. 

Bhal  'low  ling,  n.  [shallow  + 
1st  -ling.']  A  foolisn,  shallow 
person.  Obs 

Bhal'low-ly.  adv.  of  shallow. 
ahal'low-ness,  n.  See  -ness. 
8hal 'low-pat  ed  (-p  a  t'6  d),  a. 
Shallow-brained, 
ahal'low-waist'ed,  a.  Naut. 
Having  only  a  moderate  de¬ 
pression  amidships. 
Bhal'low-wit  ted,  a.  Shallow¬ 
brained.  Rare.  [(-fin).  Bib.\ 
Shal'lum  (sh&l'um),  Shal'lunl 
Bhally-sh&lly.  +  shilly-shally. 
Sharmai  (sn&l'ml;  -mil-I).  Bib. 
Shal'man  i  shttl'mcfn).  Bib. 
Shal'man-e'ser  (-e'z?r).  Bib. 
ahalme.  shalmy  shawm. 
Bha-loon'.  Var.  of  shalloon. 
shalot.  +  shallot. 
shaloup.  +  shallop,  [shall.] 
Ahalt  (shttlt),  2d  pel's,  sing,  of  ] 
ahal  tow.  For  sha  It  thou.  Obs. 
8haltn.  Short  for  shall  thou.  Obs. 
Bhalt'y,  shalt'le  (shBl'tl). 
Vara,  of  shei.ty.  Scot. 
sh&lwar8.  +  shulwaurs. 
eham  (shim)  Obs.  or  Scot.  & 
dial.  Eng.  var.  of  shame. 

Sham  (sham  ;  Burmese  pron. 
shan).  Ethnol.  Var.  of  Shan. 


Sham,  n.  =  Tai.  See  Indo- 
Chinese  languages. 

Sha'ma  (sha'ind).  Bib. 
shamade.  *f*  chamade. 
sham'a-lo  grass  (nham'd-15)- 
[Telugu  aha maiu .  1  Jungle  grass, 
sham'a  mil  let  (sham'd)  [Ben¬ 
gali  and  other  Indian  languages 
shama.]  A  grass  ( Panicum  co- 
Ion um )  of  the  Old  World,  whose 
seeds  are  used  as  food,  esp-  in 
India. 

Sham  a-ri'ah  (s  h  a  m'd-r  T'«  ; 
shd-mar'yd).  Bib.  [legs.  06.x-. ] 
sham'ble,  a.  Bandy  ;  —  said  of  | 
8ham'ble,  r.  t.  To  send  to  the 
shambles  ;  slaughter.  Rare. 
Bham'ble,  n.  Act  of  shambling; 
a  shambling  gait, 
sham'bling.  n.  An  awkward, 
irregular,  or  unsteady,  gait, 
sham'bls  Shambles  Ref  Sp. 
shambrogue.  +  shamrock. 
shamed.  a.  Shameful.  Obs. 
Sha'med  (sha'mPd).  Bib. 
aha  mee  a'na  (s  h  ii'm  e-ii'n  d). 
Var.  Of  SHAMIANAH. 

shame 'flow  er  (sham'flou'Cr), 
n  The  blushwort. 
ahamell  +  shamble,  n. 
ahame'ly,  a.  Shameful.  Obs. 
Bhame'ne8s,  n.  Shame.  Obs. 
shame'-proof  .  a.  Shameless, 
sham'er  (sham'Sr),  n.  One  that 
shames. 

Sha'mer  (shtt'mSr).  Bib. 
Bhame'ship, n.  Shame.  Obs. 


shame  (sham),  n.  [ME.  shame ,  schame ,  AS.  scamu ,  sceamu; 
akin  to  OS.  &  OHG.  scama ,  G.  scham ,  Icel.  skomm ,  skamm , 
Sw.  &  Dan.  skam ,  D.  &  G.  schande ,  Goth,  skanda  shame, 
shaman  sik  to  be  ashamed;  perh.  from  a  root  skam  mean¬ 
ing  to  cover,  and  akin  to  the  root  (karri)  of  G.  hemd  shirt, 
E.  chemise.  Cf.  sham.]  1.  Painful  feeling  or  emotion  ex¬ 
cited  by  a  consciousness  of  guilt  or  impropriety,  or  of  hav¬ 
ing  done  something  unworthy,  or  of  the  exposure  of  that 
which  nature  or  modesty  prompts  to  conceal ;  also,  suscep¬ 
tibility  to  such  feeling  or  emotion. 

Have  you  no  modesty,  no  maiden  shame  t  Shak. 

2.  Reproach  incurred  or  suffered  ;  shameful  or  ignomini¬ 
ous  treatment ;  dishonor  ;  ignominy  ;  scorn  ;  contempt. 

Ye  have  borne  the  shame  of  the  heathen.  Eztk.  xxxvi.  6. 
Honor  and  shame  from  no  condition  me  Rope. 

3.  Cause  or  reason  of  shame ;  a  disgrace. 

Guides  who  are  the  shame  of  religion.  South. 

4.  The  private  parts.  Is.  xlvii.  3. 

for  shame !  you  should  be  ashamed  ;  shame  on  you  ! 

Shame,  v.  t.;  shamed  (shamd)  ;  sham'ing  (sham'Tng). 

1.  To  cover  with  reproach  or  ignominy  ;  to  bring  into  con¬ 
tempt  ;  to  put  to  shame  ;  to  dishonor  ;  disgrace. 

Ana  with  foul  cowardice  his  carcass  shame.  Spenser. 

2.  To  make  ashamed  ;  to  excite  iu  (a  person)  a  conscious¬ 
ness  of  guilt,  impropriety,  or  unworthy  conduct. 

\Y  ere  there  but  one  righteous  man  in  the  world,  he  would  .  .  . 
shame  the  world,  and  not  the  world  him.  South. 

3.  To  mock  at ;  to  deride.  Obs.  or  R.  Ps.  xiv.  G. 

4.  To  be  ashamed  of,  or  unwilling  to  acknowledge.  Obs. 

5.  To  bring  or  drive  (a  person)  by  6hame. 

Syn.  —  Mortify,  humiliate. 

Shame,  v.  i.  [AS.  scamiau,  sceamian.  See  shame,  n.]  To 
be  ashamed  ;  to  feel  shame.  Rare.  Shak. 

shame  faced  (sliam'fast'),  a.  [For  shame/ast ;  AS.  scam - 
fiBst.  See  shame,  n. ;  fast  firm.]  Easily  confused  or  put 
out  of  countenance  ;  diffident;  bashful;  modest. 

Your  shamefaced  virtue  shunned  the  people’s  praise.  Dryden. 

—  shame'faced  ly  (-fast'll ;  -fas'Sd-lT),  adv.  —  shame' 
faced' ness  (-fast' nes ;  -fas'ed-ngs),  n. 

shame'fast  (-fast),  a.  [AS.  scamfuest.]  Shamefaced. — 
shame'fast  ly,  adv.  —  shame'fast  ness.  n.  A  ll  A rchaic. 
Shame 'ful  (-fool),  a.  1.  Modest ;  bashful.  Obs.  Spenser. 

2.  Full  of  the  feeling  of  shame.  Obs. 

3.  Bringing  shame  or  disgrace  ;  injurious  to  reputation  ; 
disgraceful  ;  as,  a  shameful  retreat. 

4.  Exciting  the  feeling  of  shame  ;  indecent ;  as,  a  shameful 

picture  ;  a  shamef  ul  sight.  Spenser. 

Syn.  —  Disgraceful,  reproachful,  indecent,  unbecoming, 
degrading,  scandalous,  ignominious,  infamous. 

—  shame'ful-ly,  adv.  —  shame'ful-ness,  n. 

Shame'les3,  a.  [AS.  scamleas.]  1.  Destitute  of  shame  ; 

wanting  modesty  ;  brazeu-faced  ;  insensible  to  disgrace. 

2.  Indicating  want  of  sensibility  to  shame  or  disgrace  ;  in¬ 
decent  ;  as,  a  shameless  picture  ;  a  shameless  swindle. 

Syn.  —  Impudent,  unblushing,  audacious,  immodest. 

—  shameless  ly,  adv.  —  shame'less-ness,  n. 
sham'mer  (shSm'er),  n.  One  who  shams  ;  impostor, 
sham'my  (-1),  n.  [F.  chamois  a  chamois,  shammy  leather. 

See  chamois.]  a  Zool.  The  chamois,  b  =  chamois,  2. 
sham-poo'  (shSm-poo'),  v.  t. ;  sham-pooed'  (-pood') ;  sham 
poo'ing.  [Hind,  chdmpna  to  press,  to  squeeze.]  1.  To 
massage.  Orig.  Oriental.  Rare. 

2.  To  subject  (the  scalp)  to  washing  and  rubbing  with 
some  cleansing  agent,  as  soap  and  water  or  alcohol,  white 
of  egg,  etc.  ;  to  shampoo  the  scalp  of  (a  person). 

Sham  poo',  n.  Act  or  process  or  fact  of  shampooing. 
Sham'rock  (sh5m'r5k),  n.  [Ir.  seamrog ,  seamar ,  trefoil, 
white  clover,  w-hite  honey¬ 
suckle  ;  akin  to  Gael,  seam- 
rag.']  A  trifoliate  plant  used 
as  a  national  emblem  by  the 
Irish.  The  legend  i6  that  St. 

Patrick  used  it  to  illustrate  the 
doctrine  of  the  Trinity.  The 
original  shamrock  is  variously 
considered  to  have  been  the 
wood  sorrel,  the  white  clover, 
or  the  black  medic. 

Shamrock  pea.  A  trailing  fa-  Shamrock,  a  Wood  Sorrel  ; 
baceous  herb  (Parochetus  com-  b  White  Clover;  c  Black 
munis )  native  pf  Asia  and  Af-  Medic, 
rica,  having  trifoliolate  leaves  and  pale  purple  flowers. 
Shan  (shan  ;  shSu),  n.  Ethnol.  A  member  of  a  group  of 
Mongoloid  tribes  of  the  Tai  stock,  found  throughout  Indo- 
China,  esp.  in  the  Shan  States.  The  Shans  vary  in  civiliza¬ 
tion  from  mere  savagery  to  a  Buddhistic  culture  equal  to 
that  of  the  Siamese,  to  whom  they  are  both  physically 
and  linguistically  allied.  The  Shan  States  flourished 
from  the  12th  century  to  the  16th.  Also,  the  language 
of  the  Shans,  of  which  the  alphabets  are  borrowed  from  the 
Burmese.  See  Indo-Chinese. 

The  word  “  Shan  ”  is  the  Burmese  pronunciation  of  “  Sham,” 
which  ie  the  correct  form.  Census  of  India ,  1901. 


Shan  (shan  ;  sh£n),  a.  Of  or  pert,  to  the  Shans,  their  lan¬ 
guage,  or  the  states  named  for  them  in  central  Indo-Chinau 
shan'dry  dan  (shan'drT-dan),  n.  An  old-fashioned  chaise 
or  gig ;  a  rickety  vehicle.  Scot.,  Ir .,  tfc  Dial.  Eng. 
Shan'dy,  TlTs'tram  (tris'trfim  shXn'di).  Nominal  hero 
of  Sterne’s  novel,  “  The  Life  and  Opinions  of  Tristram 
Shandy,  Gent.”  He  is  the  son  of  Walter  Shandy,  a  whim¬ 
sical  man  with  a  too  miscellaneous  learning,  who  acted 
upon  the  absurd  theories  of  the  pedants  of  past  ages.  Tris¬ 
tram  s  mother  is  the  ideal  of  nonentity  of  character, 
shan'dy- gaff  (sh5n'dt-g5f ),  n.  [Orig.  unknown.]  A  bev¬ 
erage  made  by  mixing  beer  and  ginger  bear  or  ginger  ale. 
Shang  hai'  (shSng-lii'),  n.  [From  Shanghai ,  city  in  China.] 

1.  One  of  a  long-legged,  long-necked  breed  of  domestic 
fowls  of  Asiatic  origin,  now  replaced  among  poultry  raisers 
by  the  brahmas  and  cochins. 

2.  A  tall,  lanky  dandy.  Obs.  Slang ,  U.  S. 

shang  hai',  v.  t.  [From  Shanghai ,  city  in  China.]  To 
drug,  intoxicate,  or  render  insensible  and  ship  as  a  sailor, 
—  usually  to  secure  advance  money  or  a  premium, 
shang'-ti'  (sliang'te'),  n.  [Chin,  shang 4  supreme  -f"  ft’4 
ruler.]  A  native  Chinese  name  for  God,  occurring  in  the 
ancient  classics,  and  somewhat  commonly  adopted  —  origi¬ 
nally  by  Roman  Catholic  missionaries  —  among  Christians 
in  China.  Chiefly  because  of  its  popular  application  to  a 
god  of  the  Taoist  pantheon,  shang-ti ^has  been  opposed  as  a 
rendering  of  God  by  many  Protestants  who  prefer  for  this 
sense  the  name  lien2  chus ,  “  Lord  of  heaven.’’ 
shank  (shSqk),  n.  [ME.  shanke ,  schanke ,  schonke ,  AS. 
scanca ,  sceanca ,  sconca ,  sceonca ;  akin  to  D.  schonka.  bone, 
G.  schenkel  thigh,  shank,  schinken  ham,  OHG.  scincha 
shank,  Dan.  &  Sw.  skank.]  1.  a  The  lower  part  of  the  leg  ; 
in  man,  the  part  between  the  knee  and  the  ankle;  the 
shin  ;  in  various  animals,  the  part  apparently  correspond¬ 
ing  thereto  :  as,  in  the  horse,  the  part  (the  metacarpus  or 
metatarsus)  between  the  fetlock  and  the  joint  above ;  in 
birds,  the  part  (the  tarsometatarsus,  commonly  called  the 
tarsus  by  ornithologists)  between  the  so-called  knee  and 
the  digits,  b  Specif.,  in  beef  cattle,  the  low’er  part  of  the 
hind  leg  (that  of  the  fore  leg  being  called  shin  ;  see  shin); 
in  sheep,  sometimes,  the  fore  leg. 

2.  The  entire  leg  ;  as,  to  rest  one's  wreary  shanks. 

3.  Hence,  that  part  of  an  instrument,  tool,  or  other  thing, 
which  connects  the  acting  part  with  a  handle  or  other  part, 
by  which  it  is  held  or  moved.  Specif.  :  a  That  part  of  a  key 
which  is  between  the  bow  or  handle  and  the  bit  or  w  ing, 
b  The  middle  part  of  an  anchor,  or  that  part  w  hich  is  be¬ 
tween  the  ring  and  the  crow  n.  See  anchor,  lllust.  c  The 
tang  of  a  hoe,  rake,  knife,  etc.  d  A  loop  forming  an  eye 
to  a  button,  e  The  projecting  part  of  a  knob  handle  con¬ 
taining  the  spindle  socket,  f  =  1st  canon,  12. 

4.  In  technical  uses:  a  Arch.  (1)  The  shaft  of  a  column. 
Obs.  (2)  The  space  between  two  channels  of  the  Doric 
triglyph,  b  Metal.  A  ladle  for  molten  metal,  with  long 
handles,  for  use  by  two  or  more  men.  c  Type  Founding. 
The  body  of  a  type.  See  type,  lllust.  d  Shoemaking. 
The  narrow  part  of  the  sole  beneath  the  instep,  e  pi. 
Lens  Making.  See  shank,  v.  t .,  2. 

to  ride  Shanks’  mare  or  Shanks’  pony,  to  go  on  foot ;  to  walk. 
Shank,  v.  i.  ;  shanked  (shSqkt)  ;  shank'ing.  1.  To  fall  off, 
as  a  leaf,  flower,  or  capsule,  on  account  of  disease  affecting 
the  supporting  footstalk  ;  —  usually  with  of}. 

2.  To  travel  on  foot ;  —  sometimes  with  it  Scot. 
shank,  v.  t.  1.  To  send  aw'ay  abruptly  ;  to  pack  off.  Scot. 

2  Lens  Making.  To  nibble  the  rough  edges  of  (the  glass) 
with  flat-nosed  pliers  (called  shanks)  before  grinding, 
shank'ings.  n.  pi.  Wool  Trade.  The  short  coarse  wool 
trimmed  from  the  legs  of  sheep.  Australia. 
shan'ty  (shXn'tT),  n.  ;  pi.  -ties  (-tTz).  [Prob.  shortened 
fr.  chantier.]  1.  A  small,  mean  dwelling  ;  a  rough,  slight 
building  for  temporary  use  ;  a  hut. 

2.  A  small  inn  in  the  Australian  bush;  a  public  house  ; 
esp.,  an  unlicensed  groggery.  Slang. 
shan'ty,  y.  i.  1.  To  live  iu  a  shanty.  S.  H.  Hammond. 
2.  To  drink  frequently  or  habitually  at  a  shanty.  Aus¬ 
tralian  Bush  Slang. 

shan'ty-man  (-man),  n.  ;  pi.  -men  (-mSn).  One  that  lives 
in  a  shanty,  as  a  Canadian  lumberman, 
shape  (shap),  n.  [ME.  shap ,  schap ,  AS.^cea/?  in  gesceap 
creation,  creature,  fr.  the  root  of  scieppan ,  scyppan ,  scep- 
pan ,  to  shape,  to  do,  to  effect ;  akin  to  OS.  gi skepjnan, 
OFries.  skeppa ,  D.  scheppen ,  G.  schajfen,  OHG.  scaff'an , 
scepfen ,  skef  'en ,  Icel.  skapa ,  skepja ,  Dan.  skabe ,  skaff'e ,  Sw. 
skapa,  skafj'a,  Goth,  ga skapjan,  and  perh.  to  E.  shave ,  v. 
Cf.  -ship.]  1.  The  external  appearance  of  a  thing  ;  out¬ 
ward  aspect ;  make ;  figure  ;  form  ;  guise  ;  as,  the  shape 
of  a  tree  ;  the  shape  of  the  head  ;  a  graceful  shape . 

He  beat  me  grievously,  in  the  shape  of  a  woman.  Shak. 
2.  That  which  has  form  or  figure  ;  a  figure  ;  an  appearance ; 
a  being  :  an  apparition. 

[There  Bat],  on  either  Bide,  a  formidable  shape.  Milton. 


8hame8ly,rtdv.  Shamefully  .06s. 
8hamevous.  a.  [See  sh am  e  ;  cf. 
ME.  bountevous  (see  bounte¬ 
ous).]  Shameful.  Obs.  [shame.] 
shame'wor  thy,  «.  Deserving! 
Sham'gar  (shftm'gar),  n.  Bib. 
A  judge  of  Israel  who  slew  six 
hundred  PhiliBtines  with  an  ox 
goad.  Judges  iii.  31. 

Sham'huth  (eh&m'hdth).  Bib. 
sha  mi-a'nah  (sha'inP-a'nd),  n. 
[Hind.  &  Per  shamiydnah,  fr. 
Per.  shama  veil,  darkness,  s//a- 
mi  evening.]  An  awning  or  can¬ 
opy.  India. 

sh  a'mi-lat'  (s h  ii'm  P-1  at'  ; 
lot'),  ii.  pi.  [Hind,  shamilut , 
fr.  Ar.  shamilut ,  pi.  of  shdmil 
extending  to,  comprehending.] 
Hindu  Laic  Lands  held  ana 
cultivated  in  common  or  part¬ 
nership  by  a  community, 
shamill  f  shamble,  n. 
Sha'mir  (sha'mgr).  Bib. 
sharn'i-sen  (Bhlin'T-eSn).  Var. 

of  SAMISEN. 

Sham'ma  (Bham'd).  Bib. 
Sham'mah,  n.  Bib.  One  of 
I)avid’6  men  who  brought  him 
water  from  Bethlehem  at  the 
risk  of  his  life.  2  Sam.  xxiii.  16. 
Sham'ma-i  (6ham'ft-T;  Bh&m'I). 
Bib.  [of  sham.  | 

shammed  (shamd), pret.  Sr  p.  p.  | 
Bham'mel  (sham'’l),  n.  [»ee 
shamble  a  stool. ]  A  platform 
on  which  ore  or  refuse  is  shov¬ 


eled  ;  esp.,  formerly,  one  of  an 
ascending  series  for  raising  ore 
by  shoveling  it  from  one  to  an¬ 
other.  Cornwall,  [sham.] 
Bham'ming,  p.pr.  Sr  vb.  n  ofj 
sharn'mish,  a.  [From  sham.] 
Deceptive  ;  deceitful.  Obs. 
aham'mock  (dial.  Bhftm'uk, 
shain'uk),  r.  i.  To  shamble  ; 
dawdle  ;  also,  to  bungle,  shirk, 
or  cheat.  Obs.  or  Dial .  Eng. 
aham'mock.  n.  Obs.  or  Dial. 
Eng.  1.  One  who  Bhammocks. 
2.  pi.  Shoes,  esp.  old  shoes; 
also,  feet  ;  legs.  I  Bib.\ 

Sham'moth  (sham'Oth  ;  -5th).| 
ehammoy-  chamois. 
Sham-mu'a,  or  -ah  (sha-mQ'd  ; 
shani'fl-d).  Bib. 

Bhamois,  shamoy  (pron.,  see 
chamois,  Note),  n.  Sr  v.  Vars. 
of  chamois. 

sham 'oo-la  grass  (sham'db-ld). 
Var.  of  SHAMALO  GRASS. 
8ha'mous-ly,  adv.  Shumefully 
Obs. 

sham-poo'er,  n-  One  that  sham-] 
poos.  [shamkock.I 

sham 'root'.  Obs.  corrupt,  of 
sham  sheer',  n.  [PerB.  shim- 
shir.]  Scimitar  ;  sword.  Obs. 
Sham'she-rai  (s  h  &  in's  h  C- r  I ; 
sham'she-ra'T).  Bib. 
shan  ishan),  a.  Shy;  timid; 
bashful.  Scot.  Sr  Dial.  Eng. 
shan  (shftn), «.  [Cf.  Norw.  dial. 
skaan  a  hard  crust,  dried  scraps, 


Sw.  dial,  skan,  skbn,  crust,  bark, 
skant  a  knotty  stem.]  NauL  A 
knotty  or  fibrous  delect  in  a  spar 
or  timber.  Rare. 
shan'a-cus  (shAn'd-ktfs),  n.  Sr 
I  v.  [Ir.  seanachas,  stanch  us.  tale, 
history.]  Also  shan'agh  (-ciK ). 
Gossip.  Ir. 

sha'nan  (shu'ndn),  or  sha-nar' 
(shii-nar'),  n.  One  of  a  Dravid- 
ian  trading  caste  or  tribe  of 
southern  India. 

shan-baff ',  //.  [  Per.  shanah-bdf  \ 
fr.  shdnah  a  weaver’s  comb  4- 
baf  weaving.]  A  coarse  white 
cloth.  Obs.  India. 

3hand  (shnnd),  a.  FC  f.  A  S. 
second  shame.]  Worthless.  Scot. 
shande.  +  shondk. 
shan'dra-dan  (shan'drd-ddn). 
Var.  Of  SHANDRYDAN.  Scot., 
Ir.,  Sr  Dial.  Eng. 
shan'dry  (-drl),  n.  Short  for 
shandrydan.  Scot.,  7r.,3f  Dial. 
Eng. 

shane  (dial.  shan).  Obs.  or 
dial.  Eng.  pret.  of  shine. 

Shang  (shang),  n.  [Chin,  shang t 
merchant.]  A  dynasty  in  Chi¬ 
nese  history,  from  b.  c.  1766  to 
1122,  marked  by  growth  of  feud¬ 
al  government'.  [chanoa.  [ 
shan'ga  (sh&p'ga).  Var.  ofl 
shan'gan.  n.  [Gael.  scaw<7«w.J 
A  clett  stick  to  fasten  to  the 
tail  of  a  dog.  Obs.  Scot. 
shang'hai'  ( shkng'hl'),  n.  [See 


shangan.]  A  forked  stick  with 
elastic  band  for  throwing  small 
stones,  etc.  —  r.  t.  T<>  shoot 
with  a  shanghai.  Australasia. 
shank'  beer'  (slih^k'  her'),  n. 

=  SCHENK  BEER. 

shank  cutter.  1.  =  end  mill 
2.  Shoemaking.  A  device  lor 
cutting  out  shanks, 
shanked  (shhi)kt),  a.  Having  a 
shank  or  shanks  ;  as,  long- 
shanked.  [CHANCRE.  | 

shank'er  (shfii)'k?r).  Var.  of| 
shank  mill.  Mcch.  =  end  mill. 
shank  painter.  Nnut.  A  short 
rope  or  chain  which  holds  the 
shank  of  an  anchor  near  the 
flukes  against  the  vessel, 
shank  shell.  A  chank  shell, 
shan'na  (shan'nd).  Contr.  of 
shall  not.  Scot.  Dial.  Eng, 
shan'nv  (shan't),  n.  A  Euro¬ 
pean  b Fenny  (Blennius  jdiolts), 
olive-green  with  dark  spots. 
8han'ny  (shan't  ;  shan't),  a. 
Foolish;  silly ;  giddy.  Dial.  Eng. 
Shan'scrit.  *1*  Sanskrit. 
shan’t  ( shant ;  shunt).  A  contr. 
of  shall  not.  Colloq. 
shan'ty  (shSn'tT  ;  shan'tt),  a. 
Jaunty  ;  showy.  Dial.  Eng. 
shant'y  (shd  n't  T).  Var.  of 
chantey,  a  sailor’s  chorus, 
shanty  boat.  =\vanhjan. 
shap'a-ble.  shape'a-ble  (shap'- 
a-b’i),  a.  1.  That  may  be  Shaped. 
2.  Shapely.  Rare. 


food,  foot ;  out,  oil ;  chair  ;  go  ;  sing,  iijk  ;  then,  thin  ;  nature,  verdure  (250) ;  K  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144) ;  boN  ;  yet ;  zh  =  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Guide. 
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SHARPEY’S  FIBERS 


3.  Form  of  embodiment,  as  in  words ;  form,  as  of  thought; 
concrete  embodiment  or  example,  as  of  some  quality. 

4.  Condition  or  state  of  being ;  as,  the  market  is  in  good 
shape  ;  the  patient  is  in  bad  shape.  Colloq. 

5.  Way ;  combination  of  circumstances  ;  fashion  ;  manner  ; 
as  in  the  phrase,  in  any  way,  shape ,  or  manner. 

6.  A  model ;  a  pattern  ;  a  mold. 

7.  Millinery.  An  untrimmed  bonnet  or  hat  body  or  frame. 

8.  Dress  for  disguise  ;  costume.  Obs.  Massinger. 

9.  Iron  Manu/.  a  A  rolled  or  hammered  piece,  as  a  bar, 
beam,  angle  iron,  etc.,  having  a  cross  section  different  from 
merchant  bar.  b  A  piece  roughly  forged  nearly  to  the  form 
it  is  to  receive  when  completely  forged  or  fitted. 

10  Nav.  A  cone,  ball,  or  drum  of  light  metal  or  canvas 
hoisted,  usually  in  combination,  in  making  code  signals. 
Syn.  —  See  form. 

Shape  (shap),  v.  t. ;  pret.  shaped  (shapt) ;  p.  p.  shaped.  Ar¬ 
chaic  shap'en  (shap'’n) ;  p.  pr.  <k  vb.  n.  shap'ing  (-Tng). 
[ME.  shapen ,  schapen,  fr.  the  n.  schap  shape.  The  p.  p. 
shapen  is  from  the  kindred  strong  verb  with  a  weak  pree. 
AS.  scieppan ,  scyppan,  sceppan ,  p.  p.  sceapen.  See  shape, 
n.]  1.  To  form  or  create  ;  esp.,  to  mold  or  make  into  a 

particular  form  ;  to  give  proper  form  or  figure  to. 

I  was  shapen  in  iniquity.  Pi*,  li.  5. 

Grace  shaped  her  limbs,  and  beauty  decked  her  face.  Prior 
2-  To  adapt,  as  to  a  purpose ;  to  regulate  ;  adjust ;  direct ; 
as,  to  shape  the  course  of  a  vessel. 

[I]  shape  my  foolishness  to  their  desire.  Prior. 

3.  To  image  ;  to  conceive  ;  to  body  forth.  Shak. 

4.  To  design;  devise;  plan;  ordain;  arrange.  “When 

shapen  was  all  this  conspiracy.’ *  Chaucer. 

6.  To  costume  ;  dress.  Obs. 

to  shape  one’s  self,  to  prepare;  make  ready.  Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 
Shape,  v.  i.  1.  To  suit  ;  to  be  adjusted  or  conformable.  R. 

2.  To  happen;  befall.  Obs. 

3.  a  To  make  a  start ;  to  begin  operations.  Colloq. ,  Brit. 
b  To  perform  (well  or  badly),  as  in  a  contest.  Slang. 

Bhape'less,  a.  Destitute  of  shape  or  regular  form  ;  wanting 
symmetry  of  dimensions ;  misshapen ;  —  opposed  to  shapely. 
—  shape'less-ly,  adv.  —  shapeless  ness,  n. 
shapely  (ship'll),  a.  ;  shape'li-er  (-IT-er)  ;  shape'li-est. 

1.  Well-formed  ;  having  a  regular  shape  ,  symmetrical. 

Where  the  shapely  column  stood.  Cowper. 

2.  Fit ;  suitable.  Obs.  Chaucer. 

8hap/er  (shap'er),  n.  1.  The  Creator  ;  the  Deity.  Obs. 

2.  One  who  shapes  ;  as,  the  shaper  of  one’s  fortunes. 

The  secret  of  those  old  shapers  died  with  them.  Lowell. 

3.  Any  of  various  devices  or  machines  for  giving  a  particu¬ 
lar  shape  or  contour  to  an  object  ;  specif.  :  a  Metal  Work¬ 
ing.  A  comparatively  small  machine  tool  in  which  the  work 
is  held  stationary  and  the  tool  is  given  a  straight-line  re¬ 
ciprocating  motion,  b  Wood  Working.  A  machine  with  a 
Gutter  mounted  on  a  vertical  revolving  spindle  and  project¬ 
ing  above  a  flat  table,  for  cutting  irregular  outlines,  mold¬ 
ings,  etc.  c  Any  of  various  tools  or  machines  for  stamping 
or  pressing  sheet  metal,  as  a  swage  for  shaping  saw  teeth. 

Shard  (shard),  n.  [Cf.  AS.  scearn  dung.]  Dung  ;  ordure. 
Shard,  n.  Also  sheard ,  sherd.  [AS.  sceard ,  properly  a  p.  p. 
from  the  root  of  sceran  to  shear,  to  cut ;  akin  toD.  schaard 
a  fragment,  G .scharte  a  notch,  Icel.  skar&.  See  shear; 
cf.  sherd.]  1.  A  piece  or  fragment  of  a  brittle  substance, 
as  of  an  earthen  vessel ;  also,  a  shell,  scale,  or  the  like. 

The  splintered  shards  [of  hempj  were  piled  high  against  his 
brake.  Jas.  Lane  Allen. 

2.  The  hard  wing  cover,  or  elytrura,  of  a  beetle. 

They  are  his  shards,  and  he  their  beetle.  Shak. 

Shard  beetle.  A  dung  beetle  of  the  Old  World  genus 
( ieotrupes ;  —  so  called  from  the  hard  elytra. 

Shard'— borne  ,  a.  Borne  on  shards,  or  scaly  w  ing  cases. 
Shard'y  (shar'd!),  a.  Having,  or  consisting  of,  or  resem¬ 
bling,  shards  ;  as,  shardy  wings  of  an  insect. 

Share  (sh&r),  n.  [ME.  schar,  AS.  scear  ;  akin  to  OHG. 
scaro ,  G.  schar ,  pflugscAar,  and  E.  shear ,  v.  See  shear.] 
Agric.  a  The  part  of  a  plow  which  cuts  the  ground  at  the 
bottom  of  a  furrow  ;  a  plowshare.  See  plow,  Illust.  b 
The  analogous  part  of  a  seed  drill. 

share,  v.  t.  [See  share  (of  a  plow),  shear,  ?>.]  To  cut ; 
shear ;  cleave  ;  divide ;  to  form  by  cutting.  Obs. 
share,  n.  [ME.  schare ,  AS.  scearu ,  scaru ,  fr.  sceran  to 
shear,  cut.  See  shear,  v.]  1.  A  piece  or  part  shorn  or  cut 
off  ;  a  cut  or  section  ;  specif. ,  a  slice.  Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 

2.  A  certain  quantity  ;  a  portion  ;  a  part ;  a  division  ;  as,  a 
small  share  of  prudence. 

3.  Specif. :  a  The  part  allotted  or  belonging  to  one  of  a 
number  owning  together  any  property  or  interest ;  the  un¬ 
divided  interest  of  any  one  of  a  number  owning  jointly  or 
in  common  ;  an  apportioned  lot ;  allotment ;  dividend.  “My 
share  of  fame.”  Dry  dm .  b  Any  of  a  certain  number  of  equal 
portions  into  which  any  property  or  invested  capital  is  di¬ 
vided  ;  as,  a  ship  owned  in  ten  shares.  Specif.,  any  of  the 
equal  interests  or  rights  into  which  the  entire  capital  stock 
of  a  corporation  is  divided  ;  any  of  a  number  of  equal  indi¬ 
visible  rights  or  interests  in  the  management,  profits,  and 
ultimate  assets  of  a  corporation  constituting  the  property 
of  those  who  own  it,  the  ownership  of  shares  being  regularly 
evidenced  by  one  or  more  certificates.  See  also  stock,  or¬ 
dinary,  COMMON,  PREFERRED,  PREFERENCE  STOCK,  etc. 

4.  [AS.  seearu.]  The  pubis,  or  sharebone ;  also,  the  pubic 
region  ;  the  groin  ;  the  fork  of  the  body  ;  the  privates.  Obs. 
share  and  share  alike,  in  equal  shares. 

share,  v.  t.  ;  shared  (shfird)  ;  shar'ing  (shSr'Tng).  1.  To 
divide  and  distribute  in  portions ;  to  apportion  ;  to  divide; 
as,  to  share  one’s  estate  between  one’s  heirs. 

2.  To  partake  of,  use,  experience,  or  enjoy,  with  others  ;  to 
have  a  portion  of  ;  to  take  and  possess  in  common  ;  as,  to 
share  a  shelter  with  another  ;  they  shared  the  bread. 

Syn.  —  See  partake. 

Share,  v.  i.  To  have  part;  to  receive  a  portion;  to  partake. 


a  The  Man-eating  Shark  ( Carcharodon  carcha- 


share'beam'  (sh&r'bem'),  n.  The  part  of  the  plow  to  which 
the  share  is  attached. 

Share'hold'er  (-hol'der),  n.  One  who  holds  or  owns  a  share 
or  shares  in  a  joint  fund  or  property, 
shar'er  (shSr'er),  n.  One  who  shares;  as  :  a  A  shareholder. 
Obs.  b  A  participator ;  partaker;  specif.,  Moham.  Law , 
one  of  those  to  whom  a  specific  share  in  the  estate  of  an 
intestate  decedent  is  assigned  by  the  Koran,  and  who  take 
prior  to  the  residuaries.  c  A  divider;  distributer, 
shark  (shark),  n.  [Of  uncertain  origin  ;  prob.  named  from 
its  rapacity  (cf.  shark,  v.  t.,  shark  petty  rapine,  shark 
a  sharper) ;  or  possibly  fr.  OF.  cherquier ,  dial,  form  of 
cerchier  to  search,  F.  chercher  (cf.  search).]  Any  of 
numerous  elasmobranch  fishes  which  conform  more  or  less 
nearly  to  the  ordinary  fishes  in  the  fusiform  (not  flattened) 
shape  of  the  body  and  lateral  position  of  the  gill  clefts,  as 
distinguished  from  the  greatly  flattened  rays  and  the  gro¬ 
tesquely  shaped  cliimseras  (see  2d  ray,  Holocephali),  and 
from  some  of  the  more  primitive  extinct  elasmobrauchs. 
The  sharks  are  mostly  marine  and,  though  widely  distrib¬ 
uted.  most  abundant  in  warm  seas.  .They  are  usually  of 
medium  or  large  size,  the  largest  existing  fishes  (30  to  40 
feet  long)  being  of  this  group.  Still  larger  extinct  sharks 
are  known.  Sharks  have  a  tough,  usually  dull  gray,  some¬ 
times  conspicuously  spotted,  skin,  which  is  roughened 
by  minute  tubercles.  The  tail  is  strongly  heterocercal  and 
the  snout  is  produced  beyond  the  mouth,  which  gener¬ 
ally  has  formidable  teeth.  Though  some  feed  chiefly  on 
shellfish,  most  are  very  active,  voracious,  and  destructive 
of  other  fishes,  and  the  larger  ones  are  often  dangerous  to 
man.  Their  flesh  is  coarse.  Oil  FV  1®  obtained  from 
the  liver  ^  -V® 


of  many 
specie  s. 

Among 
the  more 
impor¬ 
tant 
kinds  are 
the  basking, 
blue,  ham- 
m  e  r-h  e  ad, 
man-eating, 
and  porbea¬ 
gle  sharks, 
and  the  dog-  ( 

these  terras^  rias^  &  The  Dusty  Shark  ( Carch  arias  obscurus). 
also  Elasmobranchii,  Selachii. 

Shark,  v.  t.  ;  sharked  (sharkt)  ;  shark'ing.  [Of  uncertain 
origin  ;  peril,  related  to  E.  shear  and  orig.  meaning,  to  clip 
off.  Cf.  shirk,  also  shark  the  fish,  shark  a  sharper.]  To 
get  or  gather  together  rapaciously  or  by  fraud,  trickery, 
or  the  like  ;  to  get  by  playing  the  shark.  Obs.  or  R.  Shak. 
Shark,  v.  i.  1.  To  play  the  sharper ;  to  practice  fraud  or 
trickery  ;  to  swindle. 

2.  To  live  by  shifts  and  stratagems.  Beau.  &  II. 

shark,  n.  [Cf.  shark,  v.  /.]  1.  A  rapacious,  crafty  per¬ 
son  ;  a  sharper.  Colloq. 

2.  Trickery  ;  fraud;  petty  thieving  or  swindling.  Obs. 

3.  One  who  excels  greatly,  esp.  in  a  particular  line  ;  an  ex¬ 
ceptionally  capable  or  brilliant  person.  Slang. 

shark'er  (shiir'ker),  n.  One  who  lives  by  sharking;  a 
sharper  ;  a  crafty  swindler ;  a  shark. 

shark  moth.  Any  of  certain  noctuid  moths  of  the  genus 
Cuculiia ,  as  C.  laetucx ,  which  feeds  on  lettuce, 
shark’s  mouth  (sharks).  Naut.  An  opening  in  an  awning 
in  the  wake  of  a  mast,  stay,  or  the  like. 

Shark  sucker.  Any  remora  that  adheres  to  sharks, 
sharp  (sharp),  a. ;  sharp'er  (shar'per) ;  sharp'est.  [ME. 
sharp ,  schar p,  AS.  scearp;  akin  to  OS.  sharp,  LG.  scharp , 
D.  scherp ,  G.  schar f. ,  Dan.  &  Sw.  sharp ,  Icel.  skarpr.  Cf. 
escarp,  scrape.]  1.  Having  a  very  thin  edge  or  fine  point ; 
of  a  nature  to  cut  or  pierce  easily  ;  not  blunt  or  dull ;  keen. 

He  dies  upon  my  scimitar’s  sharp  point.  Shak. 

2.  Terminating  in  a  point  or  edge  ;  not  obtuse  or  rounded  ; 
somewhat  pointed  or  edged  ;  peaked  or  ridged  ;  angular  ; 
as,  a  sharp  hill  ;  sharp  features. 

3.  Appearing  as  if  cut  off  clean  ;  well-defined  ;  sharp-cut ; 
distinct ;  as,  the  hill  stands  out  sharp  against  the  sky  ;  a 
sharp  star ;  a  sharp  negative  in  photography. 

4.  Affecting  the  senses  or  sensory  nerves  as  if  pointed  or 
cutting;  specif.  :  to  the  taste  or  smell,  pungent,  acid,  sour ; 
to  the  hearing,  piercing,  shrill ;  to  the  eye,  instantaneously 
brilliant,  dazzling;  as,  a  sharp  flash. 

5.  Very  trying  to  the  feelings;  piercing;  keen;  severe; 

painful;  distressing ;  as,  sharp  pain,  weather;  a  sharp 
and  frosty  air.  “  Sharpest  perils.”  Keble. 

6.  Music,  a  High  in  pitch  ;  acute  ;  as,  a  sharp  note  or  tone, 
b  Raised  a  semitone  in  pitch  ;  as,  C  sharp  (C£),  which  is  a 
half  step  higher  than  C.  c  So  high  as  to  be  out  of  tune,  or 
above  true  pitch  ;  as,  the  tone  is  sharp  ;  that  instrument  is 
sharp,  d  Of  an  interval,  major  or  augmented  ;  as,  a  sharp 
fifth,  an  augmented  fifth.  ©  Of  a  key  or  tonality,  having  a 
signature  in  sharps.  Opposed  in  all  these  senses  to  fiat. 

7.  Cutting  in  language  or  import  ;  biting  ;  severe  ;  stern  ; 

as,  a  sharp  rebuke.  “  That  sharp  look.”  Tennyson. 

8  Of  keen  perception ;  quick  to  discern  or  distinguish; 
having  nice  discrimination  ;  acute  ;  penetrating ;  shrewd  ; 
as,  a  sharp  eye  ;  sharp  sight,  hearing,  or  judgment. 

Nothing _  makes  men  sharper  .  .  .  than  want.  Addison • 

9.  Very  attentive  ;  vigilant;  as,  to  keep  a  sharp  watch. 

10.  Eager  in  pursuit  ;  keen  in  quest ;  impatient  for  grati¬ 
fication  ;  keen  ;  as,  a  sharp  appetite. 

11.  Fierce;  ardent;  fiery;  violent;  impetuous.  “In 

sharp  contest  of  battle.”  Milton. 

12.  Keenly  or  unduly  attentive  to  one’s  own  interest ; 
close  in  dealing ;  as,  a  sharp  dealer,  customer. 

13.  Brisk  ;  quick ;  closely  or  keenly  contested ;  as,  a 
sharp  run  or  race  ;  a  sharp  game. 

“  What ’s  to  do  ?  be  sharp ,  and  tell  me.”  C.  Bronte. 


14.  Composed  of  hard,  angular  grains  ;  gritty,  as  sand. 
16.  Steep  ;  abrupt ;  as,  a  sharp  ascent  or  curve. 

16.  Phon.  Voiceless;  surd. 

Voiceless  consonants  are,  as  a  rule,  pronounced  more  forcibly 
thun  voiced  ones  ;  so  the  former  are  commonly  called  “  sharp” 
and  the  latter  “flat.”  .  .  H’  Vietor. 

Syn.  —  Piercing,  penetrating;  pungent,  poignant,  acid, 
tart,  acrid,  harsh  ;  biting,  bitter,  acrimonious,  sarcastic, 
caustic;  fierce,  ardent,  fiery;  shrewd,  sagacious,  astute. 

—  Sharp,  keen,  acute,  cutting,  trenchant,  incisive,  crisp. 
As  used  of  things,  sharp  (the  common  word)  applies  to 
either  an  edge  or  a  point ;  keen  (now  somewhat  rhetorical), 
esp.  to  an  edge,  rarely  to  a  point ;  acute  (commonly  more 
or  less  technical)  applies  to  a  point  regarded  as  angular, 
but  not  to  an  edge  ;  as,  sharj)  (or  keen)  as  a  razor,  sharp 
(not  keen)  as  a  needle,  an  acute  leaf .  As  applied  to  that 
which  affects  the  senses,  sharp  is  of  much  wider  applica¬ 
tion  than  keen,  which  is  chiefly  used  of  cold,  wind,  etc. ; 
acute,  in  this  application,  is  rare  ;  as,  sharp  as  vinegar,  a 
sharp  voice,  a  sharp  flash,  a  sharp  (or  keen)  wind.  As  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  senses  themselves,  sharp  is  used  esp.  of  sight 
and  hearing,  keen,  of  sight  and  smell,  acute,  of  hearing  ; 
as,  .vAarp-sighted,  keen  -sighted,  sharp  ears,  his  hearing  was 
still  acute ,  dogs  keen  of  scent.  As  characterizing  pleasures 
and  pains,  sharp  suggests  most  definitely  that  which  cuts 
or  pierces,  keen  implies  intensity,  acute,  poignancy  ;  as, 
a  sharp  pain,  keen  zest,  acute  anguish.  W ith  reference  to 
persons  or  personal  qualities,  sharp  often  implies  over- 
cleverness  or  trickiness,  keen  suggests  shrewdness  or 
quickness,  acute,  penetration  or  nicety  of  discrimination ; 
as,  sharp  practice,  a  sharp  customer ;  a  keen  intellect,  “his 
keen,  worldly  face  ”  {Dr.  J.  Brown) ;  “  He  is  .  .  .  rather 
.  .  .  an  acute  thinker  than  a  subtle  one”  (De  Quincey ); 
“  His  criticisms  are  always  sensible,  never  acute  ”  (Landor)- 
Sharp  comes  into  comparison  with  cutting,  trenchant,  in¬ 
cisive,  and  crisp  with  reference  to  language.  Sharp  im¬ 
plies  esp.  acrimony  or  sarcasm  ;  that  is  cutting  which  is 
designed  to  wound  the  feelings ;  as,  a  sharp  retort,  a  sharp 
rebuke  ;  “  Eloquence,  smooth  and  cutting,  is  like  a  razor 
whetted  with  oil  ”  {Swift) ;  “  [He)  ridiculed  [her]  .  . .  with 
all  the  cutting  words  that  his  wit  could  find  ”  {Trollope). 
Trenchant  implies  sharp  definition  or  forthright  energy  ; 
incisive,  clean-cut  directness ;  crisp,  terse  or  racy  vigor ; 
as,  “  The  right  word,  bold  and  trenchant,  is  thrust  into  its 
place”  ( Stevenson ):  “When  roused  by  indignation  or 
moral  enthusiasm,  how  trenchant  are  our  reflections!” 
(  W.  James) ;  incisive  commands,  an  incisive  tone ;  “  There 
was  about  [him] .  .  .  a  something  hard  and  crystalline,  a  pos¬ 
itiveness,  an  incisiveness  of  view'  ”  {M.  Hewlett)  ;  “  compact 
in  form,  crisp  and  nervous  in  style”  {Trevelyan)',  “the 
blithe,  crisp  sentence,  decisive  as  a  child’s  expression  of  its 
needs”  (  W.  Pater).  See  pungent,  mordant, concise, blunt. 
sharp  cash,  Finance,  prompt  cash.—  s.  cedar,  Juniperus  oiy- 
cedrus,  of  southern  Europe,  or  Acacia  oxycedrus ,  of  Aus¬ 
tralia,  each  having  cedarlike  foliage.  —  b.  dock,  sour  dock. 

—  b.  iron,  Naut.x  a  tool  for  opening  seams  into  which  oakum 
is  to  be  thrust  in  calking.  —  b.  sauce.  =  remolade. 

sharp  (sharp),  adv.  (See  flat,  a.,  12.)  In  a  sharp  manner; 
as:  a  To  a  point  or  edge ;  piercingly  ;  eagerly ;  sharply,  b 
Precisely  ;  exactly ;  as,  at  ten  o’clock  sharp.  Colloq. 
c  Briskly ;  quickly,  d  Music.  Higher  than  the  true  pitch. 
Sharp,?!.  1.  A  pointed  weapon,  as  a  dueling  sword.  Obs. 

2.  Music,  a  A  tone  or  note  one  half  step  above  a  tone  or 
note  named  ;  as,  C  sharp,  the  sharp  of  C.  b  A  character 
[#]  on  a  degree  of  the  staff,  indicating  a  pitch  a  half  step 
higher  than  the  degree  would  indicate  without  it. 

3.  A  place  where  a  stream  runs  very  rapidly.  Obs.  or  R. 
4  A  sewing  needle  having  a  very  slender  point ;  a  needle 
of  the  most  pointed  of  the  three  grades,  blunts ,  betweens , 
and  sharps  ;  —  usually  in  the  pi. 

6.  pi.  Wheat  middlings.  See  middung,  n.,  2  b. 

6.  Slang,  a  An  expert,  b  A  sharper. 

7-  A  sharp  or  shrill  sound. 

8  A  thin  sharp  piece  of  diamond,  used  esp.  for  cutting 
gems  for  cleaving. 

9.  Naut.  =  sharpie.  Rare. 

at  ( the  i  sharp,  with  sharp  weapons,  as  rapiers.  Obs.  —  sharps 
and  flats,  the  black  keys  of  a  piano  or  organ  keyboard  ;  — 
so  named  by  reference  to  the  adjoining  white  keys, 
sharp,  v.  t.;  sharped  (sharpt) ;  sharp'ing.  [AS.  scerpan, 
scyrpan.  See  sharp,  a.]  1.  To  sharpen.  Obs.  or  Dial. 

2.  Music.  To  raise  in  pitch  ;  specif.,  to  raise  above  the 
proper  pitch  ,  to  elevate  the  tone  of ;  esp.,  to  raise  a  half 
step,  as  is  indicated  by  the  character  called  a  sharp, 
to  sharp  up.  Naut.  =  to  brace  sharp,  under  brace. 

Sharp,  v.  i.  1.  To  act  the  sharper,  or  cheat;  to  cheat. 

2.  Music.  To  sing  above  the  true  pitch. 

Sharp,  Beck'y  (bek'T).  A  prominent  character  in  Thack¬ 
eray’s  “  Vanity  Fair,”  distinguished  by  her  intriguing 
disposition,  her  selfishness,  good  humor,  energy,  persever¬ 
ance,  cleverness,  and  utter  wrant  of  heart  and  moral  princi¬ 
ple.  See  Steyne,  Marquis  of.  Cf.  Sedley,  Amelia. 
sharp'— cut',  a.  Cut  sharply  or  definitely,  or  so  as  to  make 
a  clear,  well-defined  impression,  as  the  lines  of  an  engraved 
plate  ;  clear-cut;  hence,  very  distinct ;  well-defined;  clear. 
Sharp'en  (shar'p’n),  v.  t. ;  sharp'ened  (-p’nd) ,  sharp'en- 
ing.  [See  sharp,  v.  &  a.]  1.  To  make  sharp.  Specif.:  a  To 
give  a  keen  edge  or  fine  point  to  ;  to  make  sharper,  as  an  ax; 
also,  to  provide,  as  a  horse,  with  sharp  shoes,  b  To  render 
quicker  or  more  acute  in  perception,  or  ready  in  action. 

He  that  wrestles  with  us  strengthens  our  nerves  and  sharpens 
our  skill.  Burke. 

C  To  make  more  eager;  as,  to  sharpen  men’s  desires, 
d  To  make  more  pungent  and  intense ;  as,  to  sharjien  a 
pain  or  disease,  e  To  make  biting,  sarcastic,  or  severe, 
as  one’s  speech.  I  To  render  shriller  or  more  piercing, 
g  To  make  more  tart  or  acid  ;  to  make  sour ;  as,  the  rays 
of  the  sun  sharpen  vinegar. 

2.  Music.  To  sharp. 

Sharp'en,  v.  i.  1.  To  grow  or  become  sharp. 

2.  Music.  To  sharp. 

Sharp'er  (shar'per),  n.  1.  One  who  bargains  closely ;  esp.,  a 
cheater  in  bargains  ;  a  swindler  ;  a  cheating  gamester. 

2.  A  sharpener. 

Syn.  —  Swindler,  cheat,  deceiver,  trickster,  rogue. 


shape.  4*  scape,  schape. 
shape'a-ble  Var  of  shapabli:. 
sha  peau'.  +  chapeau. 
ahape'ful.  a.  Shapely.  Obs. 
shaDe'li-ness  (shap'll-nCs),  n. 
See*  ness.  _  [shape.  Obs.  I 
shap'en  (shap'’n),  p.  p.  of | 
shaper  center  or  centre.  See 
center,  7  b. 

shape'ster,  n.  [ME.  shepster , 
fr  scheppen,  sheppen,  to  form, 
make  ready,  AS.  sceppan.  See 
shape,  v.J  Tailor:  tailoress  ; 
a  tailor’s  cutter.  Obs  [/».,  4.1 
shape  target.  See  taroet,| 
Sha'pham  (Bha'fdm)-  Bib. 


Sha'phan  (sha'fdn).  Bib. 
Sha'phat  (-fat).  Bib. 

Sha'pher  (-fSr).  Bib. 
shap'ing  (shap'ing),  p.  pr.  tc 
vb.  n  of  shape,  [creature. Obs. I 
shap'ing,  n.  Shape  ;  form  ;  a| 
shap'ly.  +  shapely. 
shap'our-net',  -net  ted.  etc- 
Vars.  of  ciuPOURNET,  etc.  Obs. 
shappar  +  chappar. 
shappe.  +  shape. 
shappester.  +  shapester. 
shapB  (shape),  n. pi.  Short  for 
cha  pa  raj  OS.  Western  U.  S. 
Sha-ra'i  (shd-ra'T;  sha'rf).  Bib. 
Sha-ra'im  (sha-ra'im).  Bib. 


Sha'rar  (sha'rdr  ;  115).  Bib. 
shard  (shard ).  +  chard. 
shard,  n.  [Cf.  G.  scharte  n 
notch,  an  embrasure, D. schaard, 
Icel.  skarft  a  notch,  chink,  an 
open  place  in  a  rank  or  row.] 
Obs.  1.  A  notch  or  gap. 

2.  A  boundary:  division, 
shard'ed,  a.  Having  shards,  as 
elytra  or  scales. 

share  (dial.  shar).  Obs.  or  dial. 
Eng.  pret.  of  shear. 
share'bone7,  n.  The  pubic  bone, 
share'bro  ker,  n.  A  broker  who 
deals  in  railway  or  other  shares 
or  securities. 


share'hog'.  4*  shearhoo. 
ehare'man  (snar'mrtn),  n.  = 

SH  ARESMAN. 

share'penny,  n.  A  miser.  Obs. 
shareB'man  (sharz'nvln),  n. 
In  a  fishing  crew,  one  who 
shares  the  risk  and  profits  of  a 
voyage  or  season, 
share'wort  ( shar'  w  Art'),  n. 
[Supposed  to  cure  diseases  of  the 
share,  or  groin.]  A  European 
nsternceous  plant,  by  some  re¬ 
ferred  to  Pallenis  sptnosa,  by 
others  thought  to  be  the  sea 
starwort  ( Aster  tripolium).  Obs. 
Sha-re'zer  (sha-re'zSr).  Bib. 


shar'gar  (shar'gPr),  n.  [Cf. 
Gael.  sear<i  to  wither,  to  dry  up.] 
A  lean  or  stunted  person  ;  a 
starveling.  Scot.  (shkkkef.I 
Bha-rif' (s  h  d-re  f').  Var  of  | 
sha-riffe'.  +  sh f.riff,  a  coin. 
Sha-ri'ra.  Var.  of  Sarira. 
shark,  v.  i.  To  fish  for  sharks, 
shark  barrow.  A  sea  purse, 
shark  'gull  .  n.  A  preyer  on 
fools.  Obs. 

8 hark  oil.  See  oil.  Table  Jl. 
shark  pilot,  or  shark’s-pilot,  n. 
The  pilot  fish  a. 
shark  ray.  =  angel  fish  a. 
sham  (snarn),  n.  [AS.  scearn. 


Cf  scarn.]  Dung,  esp.  of  cows. 
Obs.  or  Scot.  6f  Dial.  Eny. 
sharn'bug',  sharnhude.  n.  A 
dung  beetle.  Obs.  or  Dial .  F.ny. 
Bharn'y  (shar'nT),  a.  Befouled 
with  snarn.  Scot. 

Shar'on-ite  (sh&r'dn-Tt).  Bib. 
Inhabitant  of  Sharon, 
sha  ro-va'ry  (shu'rC-va'rl),  n. 
Corrupt  of  shulwaurs. 
sharp 'end.  Sharpened.  Ref.  Sp. 
sharp 'en-er  (-€r),  n.  One  that 
sharpens. 

Shar'pey’s  fibers  or  fl'bres 

(shar'plz).  =  fibers  of 
Sharpey. 


ale,  senate,  care,  Am,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofa  ;  eve,  $vent,  6nd,  recent,  maker;  ice,  Ill;  old,  6bey,  orb,  ftdd,  s6ft,  connect ;  use,  unite,  urn,  up,  circiis,  menU ; 

U  Foreign  Word.  -^Obsolete  Variant  of.  +  combined  with.  =  equals. 


SHARPIE 


1937 


SHEARN 


Eaut.  A  long,  sharp,  flat-bottomed 


abarp'ie  (shar'pT),  n. 
boat,  with  one  or, 
commonly,  two 
masts  each  carrying 
a  triangular  sail;  — 
sometimes  called 
Fair  Haven  sharpie, 
after  the  place  on 
the  coast  of  Con¬ 
necticut  where,  it 
is  claimed,  they 
originated.  Local , 

U.  S. 

sharp'-set',  a.  Ea¬ 
ger  in  appetite  or 
desire  of  gratifica¬ 
tion;  very  hungry  ; 
keen;  ravenous;  as, 

an  eagle  or  a  lion  Sharpie,  with  Centerboard  down,  and 
sharp-set.  Pope.  Leg-of-mutton  Suils extended  by  Sprits 
sharp'— shinned'  (-sliTnd'),  a.  Designating  a  species  of 
hawk  {Accipiter  velox),  common  and  widely  distributed  in 
North  America.  The  adult  has  the  upper  parts  ashy 
gray,  the  under  parts  white  barred  with  rufous,  and  the 
rather  long  tail  barred  with  blackish  and  tipped  with 
white.  Though  scarcely  larger  than  the  sparrow  hawk,  it 
is  noted  for  its  dash  and  spirit,  and  often  attacks  poultry, 
sharp'shoot  er  (sharp'shoot'er),  n.  1.  One  skilled  in 
shooting;  a  good  marksman;  specif.,  Mil.  cfc  Nav.,  one 
ranked  in  a  certain  grade.  See  marksmanship. 

2.  a  A  leaf  hopper  ( Homalodisca  coagulate)  which  punc¬ 
tures  young  cotton  bolls,  b  The  boll  weevil. 

sharp'shoot  ing,  n.  A  shooting  with  great  precision; 
8pecif.,the  shooting  of  a  sharpshooter.  See  marksmanship. 

sharp'-sight  ed,  a.  Having  quick  or  acute  sight. — 
sharp  -sight'ed  ness,  n. 

sharp'-tailed'  (-tald'),  a.  a  Having  a  pointed  tail,  b 
Having  acuminate  tail  feathers. 

sharp^tailed  duck,  a  The  old  squaw.  Local ,  Bril,  b  The 
pintail  duck.  Local .  (J.  S.  —  b.  finch,  s.  sparrow,  a  North 
American  sparrow'  (Ammodramus  caudacutus)  having  nar¬ 
row  pointed  tail  feathers.  It  inhabits  salt  marshes. —  a. 
grouse,  a  large  grouse 
( Pedicecetes  phasia- 
nellus)oi  the  western 
United  States  and 
Canada.  It  inhabits 
open  prairies  and 
foothills  mostly  far¬ 
ther  west  than  the 

true  prairie  chicken,  4  .  ,  _ 

with  which  it  is  often  bharp-tailed  Grouse, 

confused.  Its  color  is  light  buff,  barred  and  mottled  with 
blackish.  The  head  is  slightly  crested,  and  the  middle  tail 
feathers  are  somewhat  elongated.  —  s  sandpiper,  a  sand¬ 
piper  (Pisobia  auriia)  similar  to  the  pectoral  sandpiper. 
It  is  found  from  Siberia  to  New  Zealand  and  in  Alaska. 

sharp'-wit  ted,  a.  Having  an  acute,  or  a  quickly  or 
nicely  discerning,  mind. 

Shas'ta  (sh&s'td),  n.  A  mountain  peak,  etc.,  in  California. 
Shasta  daisy,  a  large-flowered  garden  variety  of  the  oxeye 
daisy.  —  8.  fir,  a  Californian  fir  ( Abies  shastensis),  —  S.  Sain, 
Card  Playing ,  a  game  like  California  Jack,  except  that 
the  pack  drawn  from  is  turned  face  down. 

Shat'ter  (sh^t'er),  v.t.;  -tered  (-erd);  -ter-ing.  [ME.  scha- 
teren  to  scatter,  to  dash,  AS.  scateran ;  cf.  D.  schateren  to 
crack,  to  make  a  great  noise,  OD.  schetteren  to  scatter,  to 
burst,  to  crack.  Cf.  scatter.]  1.  To  scatter.  Obs.orDial. 
2  To  break  at  once  into  pieces;  to  dash,  burst,  or  part 
violently  into  fragments ;  to  rend  into  splinters ;  as,  an 
explosion  shatters  a  rock  ;  an  oak  shattered  by  lightning. 

A  monarchy  was  shattered  to  pieces.  Locke. 

3.  To  render  unsound  ,  to  disorder  ;  derange  ;  impair  ; 
as,  shattered  iu  intellect ;  his  hopes  were  shattered. 

Shat'ter.  v.  i.  To  burst  or  break  into  fragments  ;  to  come, 
fall,  dash,  etc.,  violently  apart. 

Shat'ter,  n.  1.  A  fragment  of  anything  shattered  ;  —  used 
chiefly  in  into  shatters;  as,  to  break  a  glass  into  shatters. 

2.  State  of  being  shattered. 

Shave  (shav),  V.  t.  ;  pret.  shaved  (shavd) ;  p.  p.  shaved 
or  shav'en  (shaven) ;  p.  pr.  tfc  vb.  n.  shav'ing  (shav'Tng). 
[ME.  shaven ,  schaven ,  AS.  scafan ,  scea/an  ;  akin  to  D. 
schaven ,  G.  schaben ,  OHG.  scaban,  Icel.  skafa,Sw.  skafva , 
Dan.  skave ,  Goth,  skaban ,  Gr.  <tk6. mew  to  dig,  and  prob. 
to  L.  scabere  to  scratch,  to  scrape.  Cf.  scab,  shaft,  shape.] 

1.  To  cut  or  pare  by  the  sliding  or  drawing  movement  of  a 
razor  or  other  edged  instrument ;  to  cut  off  or  remove 
(hair,  as  the  beard)  close  to  the  skin  by  means  of  a  razor. 

2.  To  make  bare  or  smooth  by  cutting  off  closely  the  sur¬ 
face,  or  surface  covering,  of  ;  esp.,  to  remove  the  beard 
or  hair  from  with  a  razor  or  other  sharp  instrument ;  as, 
to  shave  the  face  or  the  crown  ;  he  shaved  himself. 

3.  Specif. :  Leather  Manuf.  To  scrape  (a  skin  or  hide)  on 
the  flesh  side  by  working  the  knife  straight  downwards  ; 
—  distinguished  from  skive. 

4.  To  cut  off  thin  slices  from  ;  to  cut  in  thin  slices. 

Plants  bruised  or  shaven  in  leaf  or  root  Bacon. 

5-  To  skim  along  or  near  the  surface  of  ;  to  pass  close  to, 
or  touch  lightly  in  passing. 

Now  shaves  with  level  wing  the  deep.  Milton. 
6.  To  strip  ;  plunder  ;  fleece.  CoHoq. 
to  shave  a  note  or  security,  to  buy  it  at  a  discount  greater 


than  the  legal  rate  of  interest  or  to  deduct  in  discounting 
it  more  than  the  legal  rate  allows.  Cani,  U.  S. 

Shave  (shav),  V.  i.  1.  To  use  a  razor  for  removing  the  beard 
or  hair ;  to  cut  closely  ;  hence,  to  be  hard  and  severe  iu  a 
bargain  ;  to  practice  extortion  ;  to  cheat. 

2.  To  shave  a  note  or  security.  Cant ,  U.  S. 

Shave,  n.  [From  shave,  v.  /.]  1.  A  thin  slice  ;  a  shaving. 

2.  Act  or  operation  of  shaving,  esp.  the  beard. 

3.  Act  of  passing  very  near  to,  so  as  almost  to  graze  ; 
usually  with  close ,  etc.,  a  very  small  distance  or  interval ; 
also,  a  narrow'  escape  ;  as,  the  bullet  missed  by  a  close 
shave  ;  he  had  a  close  shave.  Colloq. 

4.  [AS.  sceafa  a  plane.  See  shave,  v.  t.~\  Any  of  various 
tools  for  shaving  or  cutting  thin  slices  ;  as,  an  ice  shave  ; 
specif.  :  a  A  spokeshave.  b  A  drawing  knife,  c  A  tool 
through  which  splits  for  basketwork  are  drawn  to  remove 
the  pith  and  make  uniform  the  width. 

5.  a  An  exorbitant  discount  on  a  note.  Cant ,  U.  S.  b  A 
premium  for  an  extension  of  the  time  of  delivery  or  pay¬ 
ment,  or  for  the  right  to  vary  a  stock  contract.  Eng. 

6.  A  false  report  or  story  ;  a  hoax  ;  a  “  sell.”  Slang,  Eng. 

shave  hook.  A  tool,  used  esp.  by  plumbers,  for  scrap¬ 
ing  metals,  consisting  of  a  ^ 

sharp-edged  steel  plate  set  • 

transversely  at  the  end  of  a  l 
shank  fixed  in  a  handle.  Vv 

shave'ling  (shav'lTng),  n.  A  ^ 
man  shaved  ;  in  contempt,  a  form  of  Bent 

monk,  or  other  religious.  Shave  Hook‘ 

Shav'er  (sliav'er),  n.  1 .  One  who  shaves  ;  specif. ,  a  barber. 
2.  One  who  is  close,  sharp  at  bargains,  or  shrewd  in  deal¬ 
ing,  or  who  fleeces  people,  as  a  miser,  extortioner,  or  cheat. 

By  these  shavers  the  Turks  were  stripped.  Knolles. 

3  A  fellow  ;  chap  ;  lad  ;  boy  ;  youngster.  Colloq.  “  These 

unlucky  little  shavers .”  Salmagundi. 

4  Mech.  A  tool  or  machine  for  shaving. 

shav'ing  (shav'Tng),  p.  pr.  <£*  vb.  n.  of  shave.  Hence  :  n. 
That  which  is  shaved  off  ;  a  thin  slice  or  strip  pared  off 
with  a  shave,  a  knife,  a  plane,  or  other  cutting  instrument. 
Shaw  (sho),  7i.  [ME.  schawe ,  scheme,  thicket,  grove,  AS. 
scaga ;  akin  to  Dan.  skov,  Svt.skog,  Icel.  sAg<7;\]  1.  A 

thicket ;  small  wood  or  grove.  Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng.  &  Scot. 
2.  The  leaves  or  tops  of  vegetables,  as  of  potatoes,  turnips, 
etc. ;  —  usually  in  thep/.  Scot.  &  Dial.  Eng. 

Shawl  (shol),  n.  [Per.  or  Hind.  (fr.  Per.)  shdl. ]  A  square 
or  oblong  outer  garment  made  of  wool,  cotton,  silk,  or 
other  textile  or  netted  fabric,  used,  esp.  by  women,  as  a 
loose  covering  for  the  neck  and  shoulders, 
shawl,  v.  t.  To  wrap  in  a  shawl ;  to  put  a  shawl  on. 
shawm  (sh6m),  n.  [ME.  shalmie ,  OF.  chalemie ;  cf.  F. 
chalumeau  shawm,  chaume  haulm,  stalk  ;  all  fr.  L.  calamus 
a  reed,  reed  pipe.  See  haulm  ;  cf.  calumet.]  Music.  A 
wind  instrument  of  the  oboe  class  formerly  in  use,  having 
a  globular  mouthpiece  inclosing  a  double  reed.  Cf.  cha¬ 
lumeau.  In  the  Prayer-book  version  of  Psalm  xcviii. 
shawm  is  used  inaccurately  for  comet  or  horn. 

Shaw-nee'  (sh6-ne'),  n.  One  of  an  important  tribe  of  Al¬ 
gonquin  Indians,  originally  dwelling  along  the  Savannah 
River  Later  they  lived  successively  in  most  of  the  central  States 
of  the  Union,  being  especially  prominent  in  Ohio  under  Tecum- 
seh,  until  removed  to  the  Indian  Territory 
Shay  (sha),  n.  [From  chaise,  mistaken  as  pi.]  A  chaise. 
Cf.  chay.  Dial,  or  Colloq. 

Shays’s  Re  bel'lion  (shaz'Tz).  U.  S.  Hist.  An  insurrection 
in  178G-87  in  western  Massachusetts  against  the  State  gov¬ 
ernment  ,  —  so  called  from  one  of  its  leaders,  Capt.  Daniel 
Shays.  It  was  due  to  discontent  arising  from  economic 
distress.  The  leaders  were  sentenced  to  death,  but  were 
pardoned. 

she  (she),  pron.  ;  sing.  nom.  she  ,  poss.  her  (hfir)  or  hers 
(liffrz) ;  obj.  her  ;  pi.  nom.  they  (tha) ;  poss.  their  (th&r) 
or  theirs  (thftrz) ;  obj.  them  (th6m  ;  270).  [ME.  she,  sche, 
scheo,  echo,  AS.  seo,  sxo,  fern,  of  the  definite  article,  origi¬ 
nally  a  demonstrative  pronoun,  prob.  confused  with  a  fern, 
demonstrative  pron.  ;  cf.  Icel.  sjd  this,  that  (AS.  had  heo, 
hio,  she);  cf.  OS  sin  she,  D.  zij,  G.  sie,  OHG.  siu,  si,  si, 
Icel.  su,  fern,  of  sd  this,  that,  the,  sjd  this,  that,  Goth,  si 
she,  sd,  fern,  article,  Russ,  siya,  fern.,  this,  Gr.  g,  fem.  arti¬ 
cle,  Skr.  sd,  sya,  this,  that.  The  possessive  her  or  hers , 
and  the  objective  her,  are  from  a  different  root.  Cf.  he.] 

1.  This  or  that  female  ;  the  woman  understood  or  referred 
to  ;  the  female  animal,  or  object  personified  as  feminine, 
in  question  ;  —  the  pronoun  of  the  3d  person  sing,  feminine 

She  loved  her  children  best  in  every  wise.  Chaucer. 

The  early  use  of  she  as  applied  to  things  grammati¬ 
cally  feminine  without  personification  survives  in  the  Eng¬ 
lish  dialect  use  of  she  for  certain  birds  and  many  inanimate 
objects.  In  the  old  ballad  style,  and  in  present  dialect  and 
illiterate  speech,  she  is  used  redundantly  with  its  noun  ;  as, 
“  His  mither.s//e  cam.”  Other  dial,  uses  are  :  (1)  Emphati¬ 
cally  for  her.  (2)  Designating  a  wife  or  the  mother  of  a 
household  without  previous  reference. 

She.—  Spurious  Highland  dialect,  representing  /,  you ,  he,  they, 
and  even  Highlander,  for  which  she,  her,  hemanesell  have  be¬ 
come  a  nickname.  (The  Gaelic  having  no  word  for  the  neuter 
it,  the  masc.  e  and  fem.  i  do  duty  for  the  absent  form,  i  in  some 
Highland  districts  is  largely  used  in  speaking  of  sexless  ob¬ 
jects.)  Child's  Ballads,  Glossary. 

2.  A  woman ;  any  female  person  ;  —  used  :  (1)  Rarely,  as 
a  substantive.  “You  are  the  cruelest  she  alive.”  Shale. 
(2)  Indefinitely  and  followed  usually  by  a  relative  pronoun  ; 


as,  she  that  is  coming ;  sometimes  by  a  defining  preposi¬ 
tional  phrase ;  as,  she  of  the  golden  hair. 

3.  A  female  ;  —  used  attrib.  or  in  comb. ;  as,  a  $/?e-bear, 
5^6-oak  ;  $/?c-balsam. 

shea  (she  ;  she'd),  n.  [Mandingo  si  palm  nut,  written  shea 
by  Mungo  Park,  or  shi  in  the  dialect  of  the  Bambaras,  a 
Wolof  dialect.]  The  shea  tree.  See  shea  butter. 

Shea  butter.  A  solid  yellowish  fat  obtained  from  the  seeds 
of  the  ehea  tree,  an  African  sapotaceous  tree  ( Butyrosper - 
mum  parkii).  See  oil,  Table  I. 

sheading  (shed'Tng  ;  colloq.  shed'Tn),  n.  [From  AS.  sed- 
dan,  sceadan ,  to  separate,  divide.  See  shed,  v.  t.]  Any 
of  the  six  divisions  into  which  the  Isle  of  Man  is  divided 
for  the  purposes  of  civil  jurisdiction  and  over  which  there 
is  a  coroner,  or  chief  constable,  appointed  by  the  governor. 
Sheaf  (shef),  n.  ;  pi.  sheaves  (shevz).  [ME.  sheef,  she/, 
schef,  AS.  sceaf ;  akin  to  D.  schoof,  OHG.  scoub ,  G.  schavb, 
Icel.  skauf  a  fox’s  brush,  and  prob.  to  E.  shove.  See  shove.] 

1.  A  quantity  of  the  stalks  and  ears  of  wheat,  rye,  or  other 
grain,  bound  together;  a  bundle  of  grain  or  straw. 

2  Something  resembling  or  likened  to  a  sheaf  of  grain  ; 
specif.  :  a  Any  collection  of  things  bound  together  ;  a  bun¬ 
dle,  as  of  arrows  sufficient  to  fill  a  quiver,  or  the  allowance 
(usually  24)  of  each  archer,  b  Geom.  A  hyperpencil. 
Sheaf,  v.  t.  To  gather  and  bind  into  a  sheaf  ;  to  make  into 
sheaves ;  as,  to  sheaf  wheat. 

sheaf,  v.  i.  To  make  sheaves;  as,  to  sheaf  and  bind. 

Sheaf 'y  (slief'T),  a.  Pertaining  to,  or  consisting  of,  a  sheaf 
or  sheaves  ;  resembling  a  sheaf. 

shear  (sher),  v.  t. ;  pret.  sheared  (sherd)  or,  Archaic,  shore 
(shor ;  201) ;  p.  p.  sheared  or  shorn  (shorn  ;  201) ;  p.  pr. 
tC*  vb.  n.  shear'ing.  [ME.  sheren,  scheren ,  to  shear,  cut, 
shave,  AS.  sceran,  scieran,  scyran;  akin  to  D.  &  G.  sche¬ 
ren,  Icel.  skera,  Dan.  skisere,  Gr.  Kfipetv.  Cf.  score,  shard, 
share,  sheer  to  turn  aside.]  1.  To  cut ;  divide  ;  pierce  ; 
cleave  ;  carve  ;  specif.,  to  circumcise.  Obs. 

2.  To  cut,  clip,  or  sever  something  from,  esp.  wool  from 
sheep  or  nap  from  cloth,  with  shears  or  the  like ;  as,  to 
shear  sheep  ;  to  shear  cloth. 

3.  To  separate  or  sever  with  shears  or  a  similar  instru¬ 
ment  ;  to  cut  off  ,  to  clip ;  as,  to  shear  a  fleece. 

4.  Fig.  :  To  defraud  ;  to  deprive  by  swindling  ;  to  fleece. 

5.  To  cut  off  the  hair  from  ;  to  shave.  Obs. 

6.  To  reap  or  cut  with  a  sickle.  Obs.  or  Scot,  <C*  Dial.  Eng. 

7.  Mech.  To  subject  to  a  shear.  See  shear,  n.,  5  b- 
Shear,  V.  i.  1.  To  cut,  as  with  a  sword.  Rare. 

2.  Mining.  To  cut  a  vertical  groove  in  a  face  of  coal. 

3.  Mech.  To  become  more  or  less  completely  divided,  as 
a  body  under  the  action  of  a  shear.  See  shear,  n.,  5  b. 

shear,  7i.  [AS.  sceara.  See  shear,  v.  L]  1.  A  pair  of 
shears  ;  — now  always  used  in  the  plural  or  attributively, 
but  formerly  also  in  the  singular.  See  shears,  1. 

2.  Mach,  a  Any  of  various  machines  for  shearing  or  cut¬ 
ting  metal,  esp.  sheet  metal,  b  See  shears,  n.  pi.,  3. 

3.  A  cutting  ;  a  cleaving;  specif.,  the  parting  or  fork  (of 
the  human  body).  Obs. 

4.  A  shearing  ;  —  used  in  designating  the  age  of  sheep. 

After  the  second  shearing,  he  is  a  two-shear  ram  Youatt. 

5.  Mech.  a  A  strain,  or  change  of  shape,  of  an  elastic  body, 
consisting  of  an  extension  in  one  direction,  an  equal  com¬ 
pression  in  a  perpendicular  direction,  with  an  unchanged 
magnitude  in  the  third  direction,  b  An  action  or  stress, 
resulting  from  applied  forces,  which  causes  or  tends  to 
cause  two  contiguous  parts  of  a  body  to  slide  relatively  to 
each  other  in  a  direction  parallel  to  their  plane  of  contact ; 

—  called  also  sheaidng  stress  and  tangential  stress. 

6.  Math.  Transformation  (of  a  figure)  effected  by  motion 
in  which  all  points  describe  paths  parallel  to  a  fixed  axis 
and  proportional  in  length  to  their  distances  from  it;  — so 
called  by  Kelvin,  because  produced  by  a  shearing  stress  in 
any  plane  section  of  an  elastic  homogeneous  solid. 

shear'bill'  (-bTl'),  n.  The  black  skimmer.  See  skimmer. 
shear'er  (slier'er),  n.  One  that  shears, 
shear'grass'  (-gras'),??.  Any  of  various  grasses  or  sedges 
with  sharp-edged  leaves,  as  the  saw  grass  ( Cladium ),  spe¬ 
cies  of  Homalocenchi'us ,  etc. 

Shear'hog'  (-hbg'),  n.  A  sheep  after  the  first  shearing ;  a 
yearling  sheep  or  shearling. 

shearing,  p  pr.  <1*  vb.  n.  of  shear.  Hence  :  n.  Act  or 
operation  of  one  that  shears,  or  the  result,  etc.,  of  it; 
specif. :  a  Cutting ;  piercing.  Obs.  b  Clipping  with 
shears  or  a  shearing  machine,  c  The  product  of  clipping 
with  shears  or  a  shearing  machine;  as,  the  whole  shear¬ 
ing  of  a  flock  ;  the  shearings  from  cloth,  d  =  shearling. 
e  Reaping  ;  harvest.  Obs.  or  Scot,  tt*  Dial.  Eng.  i  Divid¬ 
ing  with  shears  ;  as,  the  shearing  of  metal  plates,  g  Pre¬ 
paring  of  shear  steel ;  tilting,  h  Mech.  Production  of  a 
shear,  i  Movement  along  planes  of  shear,  as  in  rocks, 
ahearing^force,  Mech.,  either  of  a  pair  of  equal  opposed  forces 
causing  shear.  —  a.  machine,  a  A  machine  with  blades,  or 
rotary  disks,  for  dividing  plates  or  bars  of  metal,  b  A  ma¬ 
chine  for  shearing  cloth,  c  A  machine  for  shearing  sheep. 

—  b.  punch,  Mech.,  any  punch  designed  to  act  by  shearing 
with  little  or  no  crushing.  Shearing  punches  are  best  used 
for  comparatively  shallow  holes.  See  punch,  Illust.  —  a. 
stress.  Mech.  =  shear,  n.,  5  b- 

shear 'man  (sher'm&n),  n. ;  pi.  -men  (-m£n).  a  A  barber. 
Obs.  b  One  whose  occupation  is  to  shear  cloth. 


Bharp'lsh.  a.  Somewhat  sharp. 
8har>ple.  v.  t.  [Cf.  OF.  eschar, 
piller  to  cut  in  pieces;  prob.  con¬ 
fused  with  OF.  esparpeillier  to 
scatter,  F.  epaipiller!]  To  dis¬ 
perse  :  distribute.  Obs. 
sharp'ling.  n.  A  stickleback. 
Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng- 
sharp 'ly,  adv.  of  sharp. 
sharp  'ness,  n.  See  -  ness. 
sharp'saw',  n.  The  great  tit¬ 
mouse.  Local ,  Eng. 
sharp  'ship,  n.  Sharpness.  Obs. 
Sharps  riile  (sharps).  A  single¬ 
shot,  breech-loading  rifle,  or  car¬ 
bine,  whose  barrel  was  closed  by 
a  sliding  breech  piece, 
sharp 'tail  .  n.  A  sharp-tailed 
grouse,  duck,  or  sparrow. 
Shar'ra  (shar'd),  n.  See  Ural- 
Altaic  LANGUAGES. 

shar'rag  (shttr'ilir)-  shar'rig 
(-Tg),  shar'rog  (-tig).  Dial, 
vars.  of  sheakhog. 

Sha-ru'hen  (shd-roo'hen).  Bib. 
shash.  d*  sash. 

Sha'Bhai  (sha'shT).  Bib. 
Sha'shak  ( sha'shak).  Bib. 


Shas'tan  (shds'trtn),  a.  V  n 
=  CoMANCHEAN.  fsASTRA.I 

shas'ter,  shas'tra  Vars  of  I 
shat'chen  (shat'sh^n).  Var.  of 
SCHATCHEN. 

Bhath'mont  (shftth'mbnt),  n.  A 
shaftment.  Scot. 
shat'ter-brain',  n.  A  scatter¬ 
brain. 

shat'ter-brained'  (-b  r  ii  n  d' ), 
shat'ter-pat'ed  (-pat'Sd),  a. 
Scatter-brained  ;  heedless:  wild, 
shat'ter-ment.  //.  See  -mknt. 
shat'ter-pate  .  shat'ter-wit  .  w. 
Shatterbrain  —  shat'ter-wit  - 
ted,  a.  All  Obs. 
sh&t'ter-y  (shat'?r-T),  a.  Easily 
breaking  ;  not  compact ;  brittle, 
shatur.  +  chatter. 
ghauch'le  Var.  of  shachle. 
shaugh  4*  shah,  shahi. 
shaugle.  Var.  of  shachle. 
Sha'ul  (sha'ril).  Bib. 
shaul  (shdl).  Scot.var.of  shoal; 
dial.  Eng.  var.  of  shale,  r.  jj-  n. 
Shau'la (shd'ld  ;  shou'ld).  [Ar. 
a  l  shaul  ah  the  sting.]  See  STAR. 
Sha'ul-ites  (sha'fll-Tts).  Bib. 


shault  (shblt).  Var.  of  shalt. 

Scot. 

8haum  (shbin).  n.  [Cf.  Y.jambe 
leg.]  Leg  ;  limb.  Obs.  Scot. 
shaup  (sbflp  ;  sbap),  n.  [Cf.  Icel 
skdlnr  a  leather  sheath,  Dan. 
ska  Ip  pea  pod.l  Shell ;  pod  ; 
husk  Scot.  Sr  Dial. 
shauwe  d*  show. 
shave  grass.  Thescouringrush. 
Sha'veh  (sha'v?).  Bib. 

Sha'veh  Kir  ia-tha'im  (kTr'yd- 
tha'Im).  Bib. 

shavel.  »•  Shaveling.  Obs  Scot. 
8haveldor.  Var.  of  sch a v el- 
dour.  [shave.  I 

shav'en  (shav'’n),  p.  of | 
Bhave'weed/,N.  =  su  we  Grass.  , 
Sha'vi-an  (sha'vT-dn),  a.  [As  ; 
if  fr.  a  NL.  form  Shananus.  1 
Of  or  pert  to  George  Bernard 
Shaw,  Irish  dramatist, 
shav'ie  (shav'T),  n.  A  trick; 
prank  ;  practical  ioke.  Scot. 
Shav'sha  (shfiv'shd).  Bib. 
shaw  ^  shah. 

Bhaw  (dial,  shfl,  sha).  Obs.  or 
Scot.  &  dial.  Eng.  var.  of  show. 


|  Sha-wall'.  Var.  of  Shawwal. 
Sha-wa'no  (sha-wti'no).  Var. 
of  Shawnee. 

shawbandaar  d*  shabunder. 
ahawel.  d*  shew  el. 
shawen.  d*  snow. 

8haw'fowl  (sh6'foul')«”.  [Scot. 
schaw,  shaw,  show  +  foivl.)  The 
i  representation  or  image  of  a  fowl 
made  by  fowlers  to  snoot  at 
shawhee  d*  shahi. 
shawl  (»h61).  Scot,  var  of  shoal. 
shawl.  8hawle  (s  h  8  1  ;  s  h  ii  1). 
Dial.  Eng.  vars.  of  shovel. 
shawled  (shbld),  a.  Provided 
with  a  shnwl  :  —  often  in  comb, 
shawl  goat.  The  Cashmere  goat, 
shawl'less.  a.  See  less. 
shawl  loom  A  figure-weaving 
loom. 

shawl  material.  A  soft  dress 
fabric  of  silk  and  w'ool,  usually 
having  Oriental  designs, 
shawl  pattern.  Any  pattern 
characteristic  of  Oriental 
shawls,  as  the  palm-leaf  pattern 
of  Cashmere  shawls,  or  gener¬ 
ally  any  rich  or  bright  pattern. 


shawl  waistcoat-  A  shawl-pat¬ 
tern  waistcoat,  or  vest, 
shaw-nee'wood^shfl-ne'wdbd'), 
n.  The  catalpa. 

Shaw  wal'  (shfi-wol'),  n.  [Ar. 
shawwal.]  See  Mohammedan 

CALENDAR. 

sha'ya.  Var.  of  chaya. 
shay'-brained',  a.  Silly  ;  fool¬ 
ish.  Obs 

shaykh.  Var  of  sheik. 

Shays 'ite  (shaz'Tt),  n.  U.  S. 
Hist.  A  follower  of  Daniel 
Shays  (1747-1825)  ;  a  participator 
in  Shays’s  Rebellion. 
Shda'nov’s  el-lips'oid  (zhdti'- 
nflfs).  See  under  ellipsoid. 
shead  (dial,  shed,  shed).  Ohs. 
or  dial.  Eng.  var.  of  shed,  n  !;v. 
sheaf.  Var.  of  sheave. 

She'al  (she'll).  Bib. 
shoal  (shel),  n.  v.  t.  3f  i,  [See 
shel  L.l  Shell  ;  husk  ;  peel. 
Obs.  or  Scot.  Sr  Dial.  Eng. 
sheal.  n.  A  shealing  (temporary 
shelter).  —  v.  t.  To  put  under  a 
sheal.  Both  Scot.  Sf  Dial.  Eng. 


8heal'ing  (shel'Tn).  n.  Also 
aheel'ing,  sheil'ing.  ahiel'ing. 

etc.  [Of  Scand.  orig.  ;  cf.  Icei. 
skiol  a  shelter,  a  cover,  Dan.  & 
Sw.  sk/ul.]  A  hut  or  small  cot¬ 
tage,  as  that  of  shepherds  dur¬ 
ing  summer,  fishermen,  sports¬ 
men,  etc.  Scot  Sr  Dial.  Eng. 
She-al'ti-el  (shf-ai'tY-Pl).  Bib. 
shear.  Var.  of  sheer. 
sheard.  Sheared.  Ref.  Sp. 
sheard  (dial  shfird.slifid)  Obs. 
or  dial.  Eng.  var  of  shard. 

She  a-ri'ah  (she'd-rl'a  ;  sh?- 
ar'yd).  Bib. 

shear 'lug-hook',  n.  =  sheer 
hook.  Obs. 

She  ar-Ja'shub  (she'ar-ja'shlib; 
-jash,ilb).  Bib. 
shear  legs.  =  shears,  n.pl  ,2  b. 
shear'less,  a.  See  -less.  Rare. 
shear'llng,  n.  A  shearhog. 
shear  modulus.  =  coefficient 
of  rigidity. 

shear'mouse'  (sh  e  r'mou  s' : 

-moon'),  n.  The  field  mouse. 
Scot.  Sr  Dial.  Eng.  [sharn.I 
shearn.  Obs.  or  Scot  var.  of  | 


food,  foot ;  out,  oil ;  chair  ;  go  ;  sing,  iqk  ;  *feen,  thin  ;  nature,  verdure  (250) ;  K  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144) ;  boN  ;  yet ;  zh  =  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Guide. 

Full  explanations  of  Abbreviations,  Signs,  etc.,  immediately  precede  the  Vocabulary. 
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SHEARS 
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SHEEP  BUR 


Shears, Id.  Rotary  Slitting 
Shears  with  Gauge  Table. 


Shears,  1  c  Compound  j 
Lever  and  Pinion  Slit¬ 
ting  Shears  for  cutting 
Sheet  metal,  a  Cutting 
Edges  ;  b  Handle. 


A  form  of  Shears,  2  b. 


ters  for  shearing  sheet  metal, 
e  A  cutting  tool  used  in  glass¬ 
making.  U.  S. 

2.  Something  resembling  or  lik¬ 
ened  to  a  pair  of  shears.  Specif.:  a  Fig.:  A  pair  of  wings. 
Obs.  Spenser,  b  A  hoisting  appara¬ 
tus  consisting  of  two  (sometimes 
more)  spars  fastened  together  at  their 
upper  ends,  resting  on  their  spread 
heels,  secured  or  steadied  by  a  guy 
or  guys,  and  provided  with  tackle.  It 
is  used  esp.  for  masting  or  dismast¬ 
ing  ships,  lifting  guns,  etc.  Called 
also  sheers ,  shear  (or  sheer)  legs. 

3.  Mach.  The  bedpiece  of  a  machine 
tool  on  which  a  table  or  slide  rest  is 
secured  ;  as,  the  shears  of  a  lathe  or 
planer  ;  —  sometimes  written  shear. 

The  term  shear  is  generally  applied  when  the  lathe  is  provided 
with  legs,  while  the  term  bea  is  used  when  there  are  no  lesjs;  .  . . 
by  some  .  .  .  shear  and  bed  are  used  indiscriminately.  S.  Rose. 
Shear  steel.  Metal.  A  steel  produced  by  heating  blister 
steel  (sheared  into  short  lengths)  to  a  high  heat,  welding 
by  hammering  or  rolling,  or  both,  and  finally  finishing 
under  the  hammer  at  the  same  or  a  slightly  greater  heat ; 
—  called  also  single-shear  steel.  Cf.  double-shear  steel. 
shear  Structure.  Geol.  A  local  structure  resulting  from 
the  shearing  of  rocks,  as  in  crushing,  crumpling,  etc. 
shear'taiT  (sher'tal'),  n.  a  The  common  tern.  Orkneys. 
b  A  humming  bird  having  a  long  forked  tail,  as  the  cora 
humming  bird. 

shear'wa'ter  (-winter),  n.  [ shear  -}-  water  ;  cf.  G.  wasser- 
scherer.  ]  Any  of  numerous  oceanic 
birds  chiefly  of  the  genus  Puffinus , 
varying  in  size  from  that  of  a  pigeon 
to  that  of  a  large  gull. 
Like  their  allies,  the  pet¬ 
rels  and  albatrosses,  they 
have  tubular  nostrils  and 
long  wings, 
and  in  their 
flight  they 
usually  skim 
close  to  the 
waves.  The 
greate: 
shearwater 
(P.  gravis) 

and  sooty  shearwater  (P.  fuliginosus)  are  widely  distrib¬ 
uted  Atlantic  species.  The  Manx  shearwater  (which  see) 
and  the  Audubou’s  shearwater  (P.  Ihcrmineiri ),  common 
about  the  West  Indies,  Florida  coasts,  etc.,  are  small  spe¬ 
cies.  Many  others  live  in  the  Pacific  and  in  southern  seas, 
especially  about  Australia  and  New  Zealand,  where  some 
are  called  mutton  birds  because  the  young  become  very  fat 
and  are  eaten  by  the  natives. 

Shear  zone.  Geol.  A  zone  of  shear  structure  traversing 
or  separating  rock  masses. 

Bheat'fish'  (shet'fTsh'),  n.  [Cf.  dial.  G.  scheid ,  schaid, 
schaiden.~\  A 
large  catfish 
( Silurus  glanis) 
of  central  and 
eastern  E  u  - 
rope.  It  has  an 
elongated 
body,  lacks  the 
adipose  fin,  and 
the  long  anal 

fin  is  nearly  , 

confluent  with  Sheatfish  (Silurus  glams). 


Shearwater. 


Bhears(sherz),  n.pl.  [See  shear,  n.,  1.]  1.  Any  of  various 
cutting  instruments  operating  by  the  action 
of  opposed  edges  of  metal.  Specif.  :  a  An 
instrument  consisting  of  two  bevel-edged 
blades  pivoted  to¬ 
gether  so  that  the 
edges  slide  one  by 
the  other,  used 
for  cutting  or 
shearing  cloth  or 
other  material  by 
the  blades  as  they 
close  together,  — 
in  effect  large  or 
powerful  scissors, 
b  A  similar  in¬ 
strument  the 
blades  of  which 
are  connected  at 

the  top  by  a  Shears,!  a:  1  Tailor’s; 2 
curved  spring.  Tinner’s  ;  3  Pruning, 
used  for  shearing  sheep  or  skins,  c  A  machine  which 
cuts  by  means  of  a  blade  or  a  set  of  blades,  working 
against  a  resisting  edge,  the  material  to  be 
sheared  being  between  the  two.  d  A  ma¬ 
chine  with  a  pair  of  rotary  overlapped  cut¬ 


the  caudal.  It  is  most  abundant  in  the  Danube,  where  it 
has  been  known  to  reach  a  length  of  ten  feet  and  a  weight 
of  400  pounds.  The  name  is  extended  to  other  catfishes. 
sheath  (sheth),  n. ;  sheaths  (shefchz).  LME.  schethe, 
AS.  scaeS,  sc6a8,  sceb  ;  akin  to  OS.  skeSia ,  D.  scheede ,  G. 
scheide,  OHG.  sceida ,  Sw.  skid  a,  Dan.  skede ,  Icel.  skeiSir , 
pi.,  and  to  E.  shed,  v.  t.,  orig.  meaning,  to  separate,  part ;  — 
perh.  orig.  so  called  as  separating  or  opening.  See  shed.] 

1.  A  case  for  a  sword,  hunting  knife,  or  other  instrument, 
to  which  it  conforms  in  general  shape  ;  a  scabbard. 

2.  A  sheathing  or  covering  structure  or  part ;  a  theca  ;  a 
vagina.  Specif.  :  a  Bol  The  base  of  a  leaf  when  sheath¬ 
ing  or  investing  a  stem  or  branch,  as  in  grasses ;  any  sheath¬ 
like  spathe  ;  an  ocrea,  or  sheathing  stipule,  etc.  b  Zool. 
An  elytrum  of  an  insect,  c  Zool.  The  tubular  fold  of  skin 
into  which  the  penis  of  various  animals,  as  the  horse,  is 
retracted,  d  Anat.  The  connective  tissue  covering  of  an 
elongated  organ  or  part,  which  binds  together  its  parts  and 
holds  it  in  place,  e  Zool.  The  lorica  of  certain  protozoans, 
sheath  of  Hen'le  GiSn'le),  Anat.,  the  attenuated,  extremely 
delicate,  prolongation  of  the  perineurium  at  the  peripheral 
ends  of  nerve  fibers ;  —  named  from  the  German  anatomist 
F.  G.  Henle.  —  a.  of  Schwann  (shvan)  (after  T.  Schwann, 
German  physiologist],  Anat.,  the  neurilemma. 

sheath'bill'  (-bll'),  n •  Any  of  several  sea  birds  constituting 
the  family  Chionididae, 
confined  to  the  colder 
parts  of  the  Southern 
Hemisphere;  — so  called 
from  a  saddle-shaped 
horny  sheath  over  the 
base  of  the  upper  man¬ 
dible.  In  many  charac¬ 
ters  they  are  intermedi¬ 
ate  between  the  gulls  and 
plovers,  but,  although 

the  plumage  is  entirely  ol  ..  . 

white,  they  suggest  the  Sheath  bill  (Chionxs  alba). 

pigeons  in  general  appearance.  The  skin  about  the  eye  is 
naked  and  roughened,  and  the  wing  has  a  blunt  carpal  spur, 
sheathe  (sheth),  v.  t. ;  sheathed  (shethd);  sheath'ing 
(shefch'T  ng).  1.  To  put  into  a  sheath,  case,  or  scabbard; 
to  inclose  or  cover  with  or  as  with  a  sheath  or  case. 

’T  is  in  my  breast  she  sheathes  her  dagger  now.  Dryden. 

2.  To  fit  or  furnish  with  or  as  with  a  sheath.  Shak. 

3.  To  case  or  cover  with  something  which  protects,  as  thin 
boards,  sheets  of  metal,  and  the  like  ;  as,  to  sheathe  a  ship 
with  copper  ;  to  sheathe  a  house  frame. 

4.  To  render  less  sharp  or  pungent ;  to  blunt.  Obs.  or  R. 
to  sheathe  the  sword,  fig.,  to  make  peace. 

Sheathed  (shethd),  a.  1.  Provided  or  invested  with,  in¬ 
closed  in,  or  put  into,  a  sheath  ;  vaginate  ;  invaginated. 

2.  Covered  or  protected  with  sheathing, 
sheath'er  (sheth'er),  n.  One  who  sheathes, 
sheath'ing  (sheth'ing),  p.  pr.  of  sheathe.  Hence  :  p.  a. 
Inclosing  or  investing  with  a  sheath  ;  vaginant ;  invaginat- 
ing  ;  as,  the  sheathing  leaves  of  grasses, 
sheath'ing,  n.  1.  Act  of  one  who  sheathes. 

2.  That  which  sheathes.  Specif. :  a  The  casing  or  cover¬ 
ing  of  a  ship’s  bottom  and  sides,  esp.  such  as  to  prevent 
corrosion,  worm  attacks,  etc. ;  also,  the  materials  used  ;  as, 
copper  sheathing,  b  Arch.  The  first  covering  of  boards, 
or  of  waterproof  material,  on  the  outside  wall  of  a  frame 
house  or  on  a  timber  roof  ;  also,  the  material  so  used. 
Sheath  knife  (sheth).  A  knife,  with  a  fixed  blade,  car¬ 
ried  in  a  sheath. 

sheath'-winged'  (sheth'wTngd'),  a.  Having  elytra,  or 
wing  cases,  as  a  beetle  ;  coleopterous, 
sheave  (shev),  n.  [Var.  of  shive,  ME.  schive ;  akin  to  OD. 
schijve  orb,  disk,  wheel,  D.  schijf,  G.  scheibe,  Icel.  ski/ a 
a  shaving,  slice  ;  cf.  Gr.  cnc-mov  a  staff.  Cf.  shift,  v.,  shive, 
shiver  a  fragment.]  1.  A  slice.  Obs.  or  Scot,  ct*  Dial. 

2.  a  The  grooved  wheel  or  pulley,  or  any  of  several  such 
wheels,  of  a  pulley  block,  b  Any  grooved  wheel  or  pulley. 
C  The  eccentric  disk  of  an  eccentric.  See  eccentric,  n .,  4. 
Sheave,  v.  t.  ;  sheaved  (shevd) ;  sheav'ino  (shev'Tng). 
[See  sheaf  of  straw.]  To  gather  and  bind  into  a  sheaf  or 
sheaves ;  hence,  to  collect.  Ashmole. 

sheaved  (shevd),  a.  Of  a  pulley  block,  having  (a  specified 
number  of)  sheaves  ;  as,  a  double-s// caved  block, 
sheaved,  a.  ■  1.  Made  of  straw.  Obs.  Shak. 

2.  Made  with  a  flaring  top  like  a  sheaf,  as  a  wineglass, 
she'— bal  sam,  n.  The  Fraser  fir  ( Abies  fraseri),  of  the 
southeastern  United  States. 

shed  (shSd),  n.  [Same  word  as  shade.  See  shade,  n.] 

1.  Shade  ;  a  shady  place  ;  shelter.  Obs.  Scot. 

2.  A  slight  structure  built  for  shelter  or  storage,  as  a 
penthouse,  lean-to,  or  separate  building  open  in  front;  an 
outbuilding  ;  a  hut ;  as,  a  wagon  shed  ;  a  woodshed. 

3.  A  vvoolshed.  See  woolshed.  Australasia. 

shed,  v.  t.  ;  shed'ded  ;  shed'ding.  1.  To  shade.  Obs.  Scot. 
2.  To  put  or  confine  in  a  shed  ;  also,  to  cover  with  sheds. 
Shed,  v.  t.  ;  shed  ;  shed'ding.  [ME.  scheden,  schseden ,  to 
pour,  to  part,  AS.  scadan,  sreadan,  to  part,  to  separate  , 
akin  to  OS.  skeSan,  OFries.  sketha,  G.  scheiden ,  OHG.  scei- 
dan,  Goth,  skaidan,  and  prob.  to  Lith.  skedu  I  part,  sepa¬ 
rate,  L.  scindere  to  cleave,  to  split,  Gr.  Skr.  chid , 

and  perh.  also  to  L.  caedere  to  cut.  Cf.  schism,  sheading, 
sheath,  shide.]  1.  To  separate  ;  to  divide  ;  to  part,  as  the 
hair  ;  also,  to  depart  or  die.  Obs.  or  Scot,  A  Dial.  Eng. 

2.  To  throw  off  or  give  forth  from  one’s  self  or  itself; 
to  emit ;  to  cause  to,  or  let,  emanate,  flow,  fall,  drop,  flow 
off  without  penetrating,  etc.  ;  to  pour  forth  or  out ;  as, 
the  sun  sheds  light ;  she  shed  tears ;  the  clouds  shed  rain. 

Did  Romeo’s  hand  shed  Tybalt’s  blood  ?  Shak 

3.  To  cast  or  throw  off,  as  a  natural  covering  of  hair, 


feathers,  shell ;  to  cast ;  to  let  fall ;  as,  fowls  shed  their 
feathers  ;  serpents  shed  their  skins  ;  trees  shed  leaves. 

4.  To  scatter  ;  disperse  ;  spill.  Obs.  or  Scot.  <£-  Dial.  Eng. 
5-  To  sprinkle  ;  to  intersperse.  Rare.  “Her  hair.  .  .is 
shed  with  gray.”  B.  Jonson. 

6.  Weaving.  To  divide  (the  warp)  so  as  to  form  a  shed 
shed  (shSd),  v.  i.  1.  To  fall  or  drop  ;  to  descend;  to  pour 
or  be  poured  or  spilled.  Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng.  Chaucer. 

2.  To  part  with,  or  let  fall,  some  covering,  integument, 
growth,  etc.,  as  a  skin,  seeds,  fruit,  or  leaves,  that  is  de¬ 
signed  by  nature  to  be  parted  with  ;  to  throwr  off  or  cast  a 
covering  or  envelope. 

White  outs  are  apt  to  shed  most  as  they  lie  Mortimer. 

3.  To  scatter  ;  to  be  dispersed.  Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 
shed,  n.  [Cf.  AS.  sceada  the  top  of  the  head,  the  parting 

of  the  hair.  See  shed,  v.  /.]  1.  A  parting,  as  of  the  hair ; 
a  separation  ;  a  division  ;  hence,  distinction  ;  difference. 
Obs.  or  Scot,  ct  Dial.  Eng.  Chaucer. 

2.  Weaving.  The  passageway  between  the  threads  of  the 
warp  through  which  the  shuttle  is  throw  n,  made  by  raising 
and  lowering  the  alternate  threads  so  as  to  form  an  aper¬ 
ture  of  a  narrow  lozenge  section.  See  loom,  Jllust. 

3.  That  which  parts,  divides,  or  sheds; — used  chiefly  in 
composition,  as  in  water  shed. 

4.  A  shedding  or  spilling  ;  — only  in  comb.,  as  in  bloodied. 

5.  That  which  is  or  has  been  shed,  as  the  molted  shell  of 
a  crab  or  other  crustacean.  Colloq. 

shed'dor  (shSd'er),  n.  1.  One  that  sheds  ;  as,  a  shedderoi 
blood  ;  a  shedder  of  tears. 

2.  a  A  crab  or  lobster  about  to  begin  to  molt  its  shell ;  a 
peeler,  b  A  female  salmon  after  spawning. 

3.  A  spring  device  to  eject  a  blank  from  a  compound  die. 
Shed'ding,  p.  pr.  A’  rb.  n.  of  shed.  Hence  :  n.  a  A  part¬ 
ing  ;  division;  separation;  also,  usually  pi.,  the  intersec¬ 
tion  of  tw  o  or  more  roads  ;  a  crossroads.  Obs.  or  Scot.  <t* 
Dial.  Eng.  b  That  which  is  shed,  or  cast  off  ;  —  usually  pi. 

sheen  (sben),  a.  [ME.  schene,  AS.  sciene,  scene ,  scyne, 
splendid,  beautiful ;  akin  to  OFries.  skene,  shone,  OS.  scbni, 
D.  schoon,  G.  schbn,  OHG.  sconi,  Goth,  skauru,  and  E. 
show  ;  the  original  meaning  being  probably,  visible,  worth 
seeing.  It  is  not  akin  to  E.  shine.  See  show,  v.  /.]  Beau¬ 
tiful  ;  splendid  ;  resplendent ;  bright ;  glittering  ;  radiant ; 
fair  ;  also,  illustrious  ;  exalted.  Obs.,  Dial.,  or  Poetic. 

This  holy  maiden,  that  is  so  bright  and  sheen.  Chaucer. 
Sheen,  v.  i.  To  be  bright,  as  that  w'hich  shines,  glistens, 
glitters,  or  gleams.  Obs.,  Dial.,  or  Poetic.  Byron. 

Sheen,//.  [See  sheen,  a.]  Brightness;  splendor;  glitter. 
“Throned  in  celestial  sheen .”  Milton. 

Syn.  — See  luster. 

Sheen'y  (-T),  a.  Beautiful ;  bright ;  shining  ;  radiant.  “  A 
sheeny  summer  morn.”  Tennyson. 

Sheep  (shep),  n.  sing.  c€r  pi.  [ME.  shep,  scheep ,  AS.  seep, 
sceap ;  akin  to  OFries.  sleep,  LG.  &  D.  schaap ,  G.  schaf, 
OHG.  sea/,  and  perh.  to  Skr.  chaga  goat.  Cf.  shepherd.] 
1.  Any  ruminant  of  the  genus  Ovis  allied  to  the  goats,  esp. 
any  of  numerous  domesticated  varieties  (usually  regarded 
as  forming  a  species,  O.  aries )  kept  for  their  flesh  (called 
mutton ),  wool,  and  skin.  The  ordinary  varieties  of  domes¬ 


tic  sheep  differ  conspicuously  from  the  goats  in  having  a 
stouter,  less  agile  build,  no  beard  in  the  male,  more  diver¬ 
gent  horns  (often  in  old  males  curled  in  a  somew'hat  flat¬ 
tened  spiral),  longer  tail,  and  fine,  thick,  woolly  coat.  The 
wild  sheep,  however,  are  covered  with  crisp  hair  and  have 
a  short  tail.  Well-known  breeds,  of  British  origin,  are  the 
Cheviot,  Cotswold,  Leicester,  Lincoln,  Southdown,  etc. 
The  merino  is  a  very  fine-wooled  breed  of  Spanish  origin. 
Wild  sheep  of  different  species  inhabit  most  of  the  higher 
mountain  ranges  of  the  Northern  Hemisphere.  See  argali, 
mouflon,  mountain  sheep,  oorial,  etc.  The  adult  male 
sheep  is  called  a  ram  (if  castrated  a  wether),  the  adult  fe¬ 
male  a  ewe,  the  young  of  either  sex  a  lamb. 

2.  A  weak,  bashful,  or  silly  fellow.  Ainsworth. 

3.  Leather  of  sheepskin,  as  for  bookbinding  ;  sheepskin, 
sheep,  v.  t. ;  sheered  (shept) ;  sheep'ing.  To  graze  or 

pasture  (land)  by  sheep.  Cant,  U.  S. 
sheep'ber  ry  (-bSr-T),  n.  a  A  North  American  viburnum 
( Viburnum  lentago)  having  white  flowers  in  flat  cymes; 
also,  its  black,  edible,  berrylike  drupe,  b  =  black  haw  a. 
sheep  bur.  An  asteraceous  weed  (Acanthospermum  aus - 
trale)  of  the  southern  United  States.  It  has  a  prickly  fruit 
shaped  like  a  starfish. 


•hear  skid.  =  FENDER  skid. 
■hear 'wa  ters  (sher'wd'tCrz),?; 
Logging.  A  line  of  chained  logs 
across  the  entrance  of  a  pokelo- 
gun,  etc., to  keep  logs  out.  Maine 
■heat  +  sheet;  dial.  Eng. 
var.  of  shotk,  a  young  hog. 
■heath,  r.  t.  =  sheathe. 
■heath  gown.  A  close-fitting, 
clinging  dress  made  in  princesse 
style  and  opening  on  the  side, 
sheathing  paper.  Building  pa¬ 
per  for  sheathing.  [-less.  I 
sheath'less  (sheth'les),  a.  See| 
sheath'y  (sheth'Y  ;  sheth'Y),  a. 
Forming  or  resembling  a  sheath, 
shea  tree.  [See  shea.]  See 
SHEA  BUTTER. 

sheave  (shev),  n.  In  flax  retting, 


the  woody  part  of  the  stem  as  op-  i 
posed  to  the  fiber  [&  sheave. I  1 
sheaves  (shevz),  n.,;»/.of  sheaf| 
sheavs.  Sheaves.  Ret'.  Sp. 
She'ba  (she'ha),  n.  Biblical 
name  for  Saba.  See  Sab.ean. 
She'bah  (-b«).  Bib. 

She 'bam  (she'bfim).  Bib 
she-ban/der(sh?-bnn'd?r).  Var. 
of  SH  A  BUNDER. 

she-bang'  (sh5-bftng'),  n.  [Cf 
shebeen.]  A  dwelling  or  shop; 
institntion  ;  concern  ;  —  depre¬ 
cative,  often  jocose.  Slang. 
Sheb'a-ni'ah  (sheb'o-nY'd  ;sh$- 
bfin'yd ).  Bib.  [bar.  India. \ 
she-bar'(shP-bar').  Var. of  SH  i-| 
Sheb'a-rim  (shSlrd-rYm  ;  sht- 
ba'rlm  ;  115).  Bib. 


She-bat'  (she-biit'),  n.  [Heb 
shebat.)  See  Jewish  calendar 
she'-beech\  n.  The  Australian 
tree  Cig/ptocarya  nhnrata. 
ahe-been'  (sbf-ben'),  n.  [Of 
Irish  origin  ;  cf.  Ir.  seapa  a 
sbop.lAn  illicit  liquor  shop.  — 
v.  i.  To  keep  a  shebeen.  —  she- 
been'er.  n.  All  Ir.  tf  Scot. 
She'ber  (she'bSr).  Bib. 

She  Bible.  See  under  iuble,  2. 
Sheb'na  (shPb'na).  Bib. 
She-bn'el  (shP-bQ'51  ;  shSb'fl- 
pl).  Bib.  [of  •'HARUNPER.I 
she-bun'der(sh?-bfin'd?r).Var.  | 
Shec  a-ni'ah.  Shech  a-  (s  h  5  k"- 
d-nT'd  ;  sb?-kftn'yd>  Bib. 
sheche.  seek. 

She'chem  (she'k?m).  Bib. 


She'chem-ites  t-Tts),  n.pl.  Bib 
Members  of  a  Hebrew  clan  of 
Manasseh.  [of  Shekinah. I 

She-chi'nah  ( shP-kl'nd).  Var  | 
sheck-  +  sheik. 
shecklaton  +  ciclatoun. 
shed,  v.  t .  To  surpass  :  to  sur¬ 
prise.  Obs.  Scot,  or  Dial.  Png 
shed  (shed).  Dial.  Eng.  of 

SHEATH. 

shed'a-ble  ( -d-b’l),  a.  See -able. 
shed'der  (-Cr).  Var.  of  shedeh. 
shed'ding. n.  Sheds  collectively. 

Bhede  SHEATH,  RHODE. 

■hede  (dial.  shed).  Obs.  or  Scot 
k  dial.  Eng.  var.  of  shed,  n.  Sr  v. 
she'der  (she'der;  shed'Cr), 
n.  [See  she  ;  deer.)  A  female 
animal  ;  esp.,  a  young  female 


sheep.  Dial.  Eng.  [de'-).  Bib.  I 
Shed'e-nr  (shSd'e-nr;  eh&-| 
shed  roof  Pent  roof,  [of  shoe. 
shee (Scot.  she).  Obs  or  Scot. | 
Shee'ah.  Var.  of  Shiah. 
sheed  (dial.  shed).  Obs.  or  Scot. 
k  dial.  Eng.  var.  of  shed,  n.  Sr  v. 
sheef.  +  sheaf. 
sheek.  +  shf.ik. 
sheeL  Var.  of  sheal.  [Sco'.I 
8heel  (shel),  n.  Sr  v.  Shovel.  | 
sheeld.  +  shield.  [shilfa.1 
sheel'fa  (shel'fa).  Var.  of | 
sheel'ing  Var.  of  shea  lino, 
a  hut.  [Scot,  fif  Dial.  Eng. I 
aheel'y  (shSl'Y),  n.  =  shilfa.| 
sheen  (shen).  Obs.  or  Scot,  k 
dial.  Eng.  pi.  of  shoe. 


sheen.  Short  for  hack  i  n  k  Dial. 
sheen,  adv.  Beautifully* 
brightly.  Obs.  [  Obs. I 

sheen,  v.  t.  To  cause  to  shine.  | 
sheen'fnl,  a.  See  -pul. 
8heen'ly,  adv  Brightly.  Rare 
sheen'weed',  ti.  Fine* clothes. 
Obs. 

sheen'y  (shen'Y), n.;pl.  sheen¬ 
ies  (-Yz).  A  Jew  ;  —  a  term  of 
opprobrium.  Slang. 
sheep,  m.  A  shepherd.  Obs. 
sheep'back7,  n.  =  kochi 
moutonnee. 

sheep 'bit  er  (-blt'fr),  n.  One 
who  practices  petty  thefts; 
rob.,  orig.,  a  sheep*  dog  that 
ites  the  sheep.  —  sheep 'bit  ing 
(-blt'Yng),  a.  Both  Obs. 


ale,  senate,  efire,  ftm,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofa ;  eve,  gvent,  find,  recent,  maker ;  ice,  ill ;  old,  Sbey,  orb,  5dd,  sftft,  connect ;  use,  unite,  urn,  up,  circtis,  menii ; 

U  Foreign  Word.  f  Obsolete  Variant  of.  +  combined  with.  =  equals. 
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sheep  dog.  A  dog  used  to  tend  sheep;  esp. :  a  A  collie, 
b  A  large  tailless  dog,  usually  bluish  gray  and  white,  hav¬ 
ing  shaggy  hair,  esp.  about  the  head,  where  it  often  covers 
the  eyes.  More  fully  called  old  English  sheep  dog.  c  A 
Chinese  dog  resembling  the  Pomeranian. 
sheep'fold7  (shep'fold'),  n.  A  fold  or  pen  for  sheep, 
sheep'-headed,  a.  Silly;  simple-minded;  stupid, 
sheep'hook'  (-hdbk/),  n.  A  shepherd’s  crook.  Milton. 
sheep'ish,  a.  1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  sheep.  Obs.  or  JR. 

2.  Like  a  sheep;  bashful;  meanly  or  foolishly  diffident; 
timorous  to  excess  ;  stupid  ;  silly.  Locke. 

—  sheepish  ly,  adv.  —  sheepish  ness.  n. 
sheep'-kneed'  (-ned'),  a.  Having  knees  like  those  of  a 
sheep  ;  said  of  a  horse  when  the  foreleg  below  the  knee 
deviates  slightly  forward, 
sheep  laurel  A  North 
American  dwarf  erica- 
ceous  shrub  (Kalinin  an - 

?ustifolia),  resembling 
he  mountain  laurel,  but 
with  narrower  leaves  and 
smaller,  bright  red  flow¬ 
ers.  It  is  poisonous  to 
young  stock. 

sheep  louse,  a  A  mal- 
lophagan  louse  (Trie  ho- 
dec  te  s  sph*e  race  ph  a  I  us ) 
that  infests  sheep,  eating 
the  wool,  b  The  sheep 
tick. 

sheep'mas  ter  (-mas'ter ; 
cf.  master),  n.  An  owner 
of  sheep  ;  a  sheep  farmer, 
sheep  pest.  All  Austra¬ 
lian  rosaceous  plant 
(Acsena  ovina)  related  to  Sheep  Laurel.  Sprigs  bearing 
the  burnet.  Its  barbed  Flowers  and  Fruit, 

spines,  covering  the  fruit,  adhere  to  the  wool  of  sheep, 
sheep  plant.  Either  of  two  asteraceous  plants  of  New 
Zealand  (Raoul  ta eximia  and  R.  mam  mi  liar  is ),  whose  white 
woolly  tufted  foliage  when  viewed  from  a  distance  some¬ 
what  resembles  a  sheep. 

Sheep  POX.  a  Formerly,  erysipelas  of  sheep  ;  wildfire,  b 
A  contagious  febrile  disease  of  sheep,  characterized  by  ves¬ 
icles  or  pocks  upon  the  skin. 

sheep  run  An  extensive  tract  of  country  \  ^ 
where  sheep  range  and  graze. 
sheep’s'— bit'  (shops'-),  n.  A  European  cam-  SbT  £ 
panulaceous  herb  ( Jasione  montana ),  with 
blue  flowers  somewhat  resembling  scabious.  t  s 
Sheep  scab.  Veter,  a  A  mangelike  disease 
of  sheep  caused  by  a  mite  (Fsoroptes  com- 
munis,  var.  ovis).  b  =  head  scab. 
sheep’s  eye,  or  sheep’  s'— eye',  n.  A  shy, 
diffident  look ;  also,  a  wishful  or  amorous 
glance  ;  —  commonly  in  pi. 

I  saw  her  iust  now  give  him  the  languishing 
eye  .  .  of  old  called  the  sheep's  eye  Wycherley. 

Sheep’s  fescue.  A  European  fescue  grass 
( Fesiuca  ovina),  frequently  cultivated  for 
sheep  pasturage  in  upland  situations,  and 
also  used  as  a  lawn  grass, 
sheep’  s'— foot' ,  n.  Printing.  A  metal  bar 
formed  into  a  hammer  head  at  one  end  and  a 
claw  at  the  other,  used  as  a  lever  and  hammer, 
sheep'shank'  (shep'shfojk'),  n.  1.  Lit.,  the 
shank  of  a  sheep  ;  hence,  something  thin  and 
slender,  weak,  or  the  like; — applied  con¬ 
temptuously  to  persons  and  things. 

2.  See  2d  knot,  1. 

sheeps'head'  (sheps'hSd'),  n.  1.  A  silly  or 
stupid  person  ;  blockhead;  dolt.  Obs.  Sheep's  Fes- 

2.  a  A  sparoid  food  fish  (Archosargus  proba-  cue* 
tocephalus)  of  the  Atlantic  and  Gulf  coasts  of  the  United 
States,  having  broad  incisor  teeth  suggesting  those  of  a 


sheep,  and  a  compressed  black-banded  body.  Also,  an  al¬ 
lied  species,  as  the  salema.  b  The  fresh-water  drumfish. 
sheep 'shear  er  (shep'sher'er),  n.  One  who  shears,  or 
cuts  off  the  wool  from,  sheep. 

sheep'shearlng  (-Tng),  n.  1.  Act  of  shearing  sheep. 

2.  The  time,  or  a  feast  at  the  time,  of  shearing  sheep, 
sheep'skin'  (-skTn/),  n.  1.  The  skill  of  a  sheep;  also, 
leather  prepared  from  it.  Hence,  formerly,  parchment. 
2.  [From  being  written  or  printed  on  parchment  of  sheep¬ 
skin.]  a  A  bond.  Obs.  b  A  diploma.  Student  Cant. 
sheep  sorrel-  A  small  polygonaceous  herb  (Rumex  aceto- 
sella)  growing  on  poor,  dry,  gravelly  soil.  Its  leaves  have 
a  pleasant  acid  taste  like  sorrel. 

Sheep'split' (-nplTt'),  n.  A  split  of  a  sheepskin;  a  thin 
section  made  by  splitting  a  sheepskin  with  a  cutting  knife 
or  machine. 


sheep  tick.  A  wingless  insect  (Melophagus  ovinus)  of  the 
family  Hippoboscidfie  (which  see).  It 
lives  on,  and  sucks  the  blood  of, 
sheep. 

sheep'walk'  (shep'wSk'),  n.  1.  A 
pasture  for  sheep  ;  a  small  sheep  run. 

2.  A  prison.  Obs.  Cant. 

Sheer  (slier),  a.  [ME.  schere,  pure, 
bright,  prob.  of  Scand.  orig.  (cf.  ME. 
skere,  fr.  Scand.),  but  influenced 
also  by  the  kindred  AS.  scir ;  cf. 

Icel.  skserr,  akin  to  Dan.  skser,  Sw. 
skar,  also  to  Icel.  skirr,  AS.  sclr ,  OS. 
sklri,  MHG.  schxr,  G.  schier ,  Goth. 
skeirs  clear,  and  E.  shine.  See  shine, 
v.  i\]  1.  Bright;  fair;  shining;  hand-  Sheep  Tick,  x  2. 
some  ;  clear  ;  clean  ;  also,  pure ;  unmixed.  Obs.  or  R • 
“  Sheer  ale.”  Shak. 

Thou  sheer ,  immaculate,  and  silver  fountain.  Shak . 

2.  Clear ;  free.  Obs.  Old  Eng.  Miscellany* 

3.  Very  thin  or  transparent;  diaphanous;  —  said  of  fab¬ 
rics  ;  as,  sheer  muslin. 

4.  Being  what  it  seems  to  be;  obvious;  simple;  mere; 
downright ;  absolute  ;  utter  ;  as,  sheer  folly.  M  Arnold. 

5.  Straight  up  and  down  ;  vertical ;  perpendicular. 

Nine  roods  of  sheer  ascent.  Wordsworth. 

Syn.  —  See  pure. 

sheer,  adv.  1.  Brightly;  fairly;  clearly.  Obs. 

2.  Clean;  quite;  straight;  perpendicularly.  Milton. 

sheer,  v.  t.  To  make  bright  or  pure ;  to  purge ;  clear  ; 
free  ;  acquit ;  excuse.  Obs.  Aneren  Riwle. 

Sheer,  v.  i.  ;  sheered  (sherd) ;  sheer'ing.  [D.  scheren  to 
shear,  cut,  withdraw,  warp.  See  shear.]  To  decline  or 
deviate  from  the  proper  course  ;  to  turn  aside,  as  to  avoid 
a  collision  ;  to  swerve ;  as,  a  ship  sheers  from  her  course, 
to  sheer  off,  to  turn  or  move  aside  to  a  distance ;  to  move 
away.  —  to  8.  up,  to  approach  obliquely. 

3hcer,  n.  1.  Naut.  a  The  longitudinal  upward  curvature 
of  the  deck,  gunwale,  and  lines  of  a  vessel,  when  viewed 
from  the  side,  b  The  position  of  a  vessel  riding  to  a 
single  anchor  and  heading  towards  it. 

2.  A  turn,  deviation,  or  change  in  a  course  ;  a  swerve. 

Give  the  canoe  a  sheer  and  get  nearer  to  the  shore  Coojier. 

Sheer  batten.  Shipbuilding.  A  long  stripof  wood  to  guide 
carpenters  in  following  the  sheer  plan  ;  also,  a  sheer  pole. 

sheer  leg.  a  Naut.  One  of  two  spars  secured  together  at 
the  head  to  form  sheers,  b  pi.  =  shears,  n.  j)f.,  2  b 

Sheer  Plan-  Shipbuilding.  A  projection  of  the  lines  of  a 
vessel  on  a  vertical  longitudinal  plane  passing  through  the 
median  line  of  the  vessel. 

Sheer  Strake  Shipbuilding.  The  uppermost  strake  of  a 
vessel’s  side  plating  or  planking. 

Sheet  (shet),  n.  [ME.  shete,  schete ,  AS.  scele ,  scyte,  a  sheet, 
piece  of  linen  cloth,  fr.  sceat  a  projecting  corner,  a  fold  in 
a  garment,  a  cloth,  akin  to  scSata  a  corner,  the  lower  cor¬ 
ner  of  a  sail,  a  cloth,  D.  school  sheet,  bosom,  lap,  G.  schoss 
bosom,  lap,  flap  of  a  coat,  Icel.  skaut,  Goth,  skavts  the 
hem  of  a  garment;  originally,  that  which  shoots  out,  fr. 
the  root  of  AS.  scSotan  to  shoot.  See  shoot,  v.  i.  ;  cf. 
sheet  a  rope.]  In  general,  a  large,  broad  piece  of  any¬ 
thing  comparatively  thin,  as  paper,  cloth,  etc.  ;  a  broad, 
thin  portion  of  any  substance.  Specif.  :  a  A  broad  piece 
of  cloth,  usually  linen  or  cotton,  used  for  wrapping  the 
body  or  for  a  covering;  esp.,  one  used  as  an  article  of 
bedding  next  to  the  body,  b  A  broad  piece  of  paper, 
whether  folded  or  unfolded,  blank  or  written  or  printed 
on  ;  esp.,  a  single  one  of  the  separate  pieces  of  any  of 
the  sizes  of  paper  (which  see)  prepared  for  writing  on  (24 
of  which  make  a  quire)  or  printing  on  (in  bookbinding  both 
size  and  fold,  as  folio  or  quarto,  is  specified) ;  hence,  a  let¬ 
ter  ;  a  newspaper,  etc.  ;  also,  in  pi.,  the  unbound  leaves 
and  pages  of  a  book  ;  hence,  Rare,  the  book  itself. 

To  this  the  following  sheets  are  intended  for  a  full  and  distinct 
answer.  Waterlaml . 

C  A  broad,  thinly  expanded  portion  of  metal  or  other 
substance  ;  Iron  <1*  Steel  Many/.,  a  portion  less  than  about 
a  quarter  of  an  inch  (sometimes  one  eighth)  in  thickness,  a 
portion  having  above  this  thickness  being  designated  a 
plate.  Cf.  leaf,  5</,  plate,  1.  d  A  broad  expanse  or  surface, 
as  of  water  or  flame,  e  A  sail.  Obs.  Dryden.  f  Geol.  An  ex¬ 
tensive  bed  of  an  eruptive  rock  intruded  between,  or  over- 
lying,  other  strata,  g  Geom.  A  nappe,  h  Cookeiy.  A  flat 
thin  shape  or  form  in  which  cake,  biscuit,  etc.,  is  baked, 
in  sheets,  in  the  form  of  unbound  sheets  ;  —  said  of  a  book 
or  the  like. 

Sheet,  v.  t. ;  sheet'ed;  sheet'ing.  1.  To  furnish  with  a 
sheet  or  sheets  ,  to  wrap  in,  or  cover  with,  a  sheet,  or  as 
with  a  sheet ;  to  shroud  ,  Obs.,  to  guard  or  protect.  “  The 
sheeted  dead.”  “  When  snow  the  pasture  sheets .”  Shak. 

2.  To  expand  as  a  sheet;  to  form,  gather,  or  dispose  in 

sheets.  Rare.  “The  sheeted  sky.”  J.  R.  Drake. 

3.  To  place  between  sheets,  as  newly  printed  sheets  of 
paper  for  drying. 

sheet,  n.  [AS.  scSatline,  scSata  the  lower  corner  of  a  sail, 
akin  to  D.  schoot  sheet,  G.  schote.  See  sheet  a  large  piece 
of  cloth  or  paper.]  1.  Naut.  Often  in  pi.  A  rope  or  chain 
which  regulates  the  angle  at  which  a  sail  is  set  in  relation 
to  the  wind.  In  fore-and-aft  sails  the  sheet  leads  to  the 
clew  of  the  sail  or  to  the  boom  near  the  end .  In  square  sails 
other  than  courses  a  rope  or  chain  leads  to  each  clew,  reev¬ 
ing  through  a  sheave  in  the  yardarm  next  below  the  sail, 
that  which  extends  the  windward  corner  being  called  the 


weather  sheet  (or,  for  a  course,  tack)  and  that  used  for  haul¬ 
ing  aft  the  lee  clew  being  called  the  lee  sheet  (or, for  a  course, 
merely  sheet).  Courses  have  a  tack  and  a  sheet  at  each  clew, 
the  windward  tack  leading  forward  and  the  lee  sheet  lead¬ 
ing  aft,  or  both  tacks  leading  forward  and  both  sheets  aft 
when  sailing  before  the  wind.  On  studding  sails  the  sheet 
is  attached  to  the  inner  clew,  the  tack  leading  to  the  outer 
boom  end  and  then  in  to  the  deck  or  the  top. 

2.  Naut.  pi.  The  spaces  at  either  end  of  an  open  boat  not 
occupied  by  thwarts,  called  fore  sheets  and  stem  sheets. 
to  be,  or  have,  a  sheet  in  the  wind,  to  be  somewhat  drunk. 
Sailors'  Slang,  —  to  be,  or  have,  both  (or  three)  sheets  in  the 
wind,  to  be  very  drunk.  Sailors'  Slang. 

Sheet  (shet),  v.  t.  Naut.  To  haul  upon  by  means  of  a 
sheet;  — used  only  in  phrase,  to  sheet  home'  to  extend  (a 
square  sail)  by  hauling  upon  the  sheets  until  it  is  set  as  flat 
as  possible. 

sheet,  v.  i.  Naut.  To  have  its  sheets  leading  to  or  in  a 
specified  point  or  direction  ;  —  said  of  a  sail. 

sheet  anchor.  [ME.  scheten  to  shoot,  AS.  scSotan.  See 
shoot,  v.  /.}  1.  A'aut.  A  large  anchor,  formerly  the  heaviest 
carried,  stowed  on  shores  outside  the  waist  just  abaft  the 
fore-sheet ;  —  called  also  waist  anchor.  See  anchor,  1. 

2.  Anything  regarded  as  a  sure  support  or  dependence  in 
danger  ;  the  best  or  main  hope,  reliance,  or  refuge. 

Sheet  bend.  Naut.  A  bend  or  hitch  used  for  temporarily 
fastening  a  rope  to  the  bight  of  another  rope  or  to  an  eye  ; 
—  called  also  oecket  bend,  weaver's  knot,  mesh  knot,  netting 
knot,  etc.  See  2d  knot,  1. 

Sheet  deposit.  A  mineral  deposit  extended  in  length  and 
breadth  and  having  relatively  small  thickness,  thus  in¬ 
cluding  both  lodes  and  beds  as  distinguished  from  irregu¬ 
lar  masses.  The  term  has  been  sometimes  applied  in  a 
more  limited  sense  to  deposits  (called  also  blanket  veins) 
occurring  in  an  approximately  horizontal  plane. 

Sheet'ing.  n.  1.  Act  or  process  of  forming  into  or  dispos¬ 
ing  in  sheets  ;  also,  material  made  into  sheets. 

2.  Cotton  or  linen  cloth  suitable  for  bed  sheets 

3.  A  lining  of  planks  or  boards  (rarely  of  metal)  for  pro¬ 
tecting  an  embankment. 

Sheet  lightning.  Lightning  ill  diffused  or  sheetlike  form, 
due  frequently  to  reflection  by  the  clouds. 

Sheet  pile  Any  of  a  number  of  thick  boards  or  planks 
wedge-shaped  at  the  lower  end  and  sometimes  tongued  on 
one  edge  and  grooved  on  the  other,  driven  into  the  ground 
close  together  between  gauged  piles  to  form  the  walls  of  a 
cofferdam  or  the  like  ;  also,  a  sheet-steel  device,  usually 
corrugated  longitudinally,  used  for  the  same  purpose. 
Hence  :  sheet'-pile',  v.  t.  —  sheet  piling. 

sheet'work'  (-wfirk'),  n.  Print.  Work  done  by  printing 
all  the  sheets  first  on  one  side  and  then  from  another  form 
on  the  other  side. 


sheik,  sheikh (shek  ;  shak  ;  277),  n.  [Ar.  shaikh  a  vener¬ 
able  old  man,  a  chief.]  1.  The  head  of  an  Arab  family, 
or  of  a  clan,  tribe,  or  village  ;  an  Arab  chief  ;  — now  also 
used  as  an  Arabic  title  of  respect. 

2.  A  high  Mohammedan  ecclesiastic. 

3.  In  India,  a  Hindu  convert  to  Islam. 

Sheik,  or  sheikh,  ul  Is  lam'  (661  Ts-lam').  [Ar.  shaikh-ul- 
Isldm.)  The  chief  judge  of  the  Mohammedans  of  anv  of 
various  larger  cities  and  towns  ;  esp.,  the  grand  mufti  of 
Constantinople,  who  is  the  real  head  of  the  Mohammedan 
religion  in  the  Turkish  Empire, 
shek'el  (shSk'T ;  -21),  n.  [Heb.  sheqel,  fr.  shdqal  to  weigh.] 
1  An  ancient  weight  and  money  unit  of  Babylonia,  hence 


Jewish  Shekel  (silver,  220  grs  )  of  about  06  a.  d. 
pal  varieties  is  as  follows:  (1) Babylonian:  ordinary,  former- 
chandise  and  gold,  252§  (heavy)  and  126$  (light) ;  ordinary, 
for  silver,  336  and  168;  royal  (cf.  2  Sam  xiv.  26),  for  gold, 
260  and  130 ;  royal,  for  silver,  346  and  173.  (2)  Syi  ian  or 
Hittitr,  320 and  160.  (3)  Phoenician,  for  silver,  224 4  and  112$. 
The  ordinary  Hebrew  shekel  of  gold,  if  of  252$  grains, 
would  be  equivalent  to  $10.88  or  £2  4s.  8$d.  The  Hebrew  sil¬ 
ver  shekel  was  probably  that  of  224$  grains,  which  at  the 
then  ratio  of  13$  :  1  would  correspond  to  jE  shekel  of  gold 
(72$  cents  or  nearly  3s.) ;  the  term  shekel  of  the  sanctuary 
appears  to  have  been  merely  a  postexilic  name  for  the 
same.  As  a  coin,  the  shekel  is  not  older  than  139  b.  c.,  all 
payments  in  earlier  times  being  made  by  weighing  out  the 
metal. 

2.  pi.  Money  ;  coins ;  cash.  Slang. 

She  ki'nah  (she-ki'na),  n.  [Heb.  Talmud  shekinah,  lit., 
the  dwelling,  fr.  shdkan  to  inhabit.]  The  Divine  Presence 
or  Manifestation,  a  divine  agency  through  which  God  rules 
the  world,  or  divine  intermediary  between  Him  and  the 
world  of  nature  and  man;  —  a  conception  of  the  Jewish 
theologians  developed  in  the  Targums,  the  Midrash,  the 
Talmud,  etc.,  and  adopted  by  Christians.  It  is  the  Shekinah 
only,  not  God,  that  can  be  localized,  even  in  heaven,  that  is 
the  central  cause  of  the  radiance  and  glorv  of  God  mani¬ 
fested  in  the  storm  cloud,  the  cloud  and  fire  over  and  in 
the  tabernacle,  the  cloud  on  Sinai’s  summit,  etc.,  that  was 
in  the  Temple  of  Solomon,  and  that,  in  the  Midrash  and 
the  Talmud,  is  the  active  and  personal  agent  of  God. 


sheep'-bush  .  n.  Wilga  Aus¬ 
tralia. 

sheep'cote'  (shep'kot' :  -kot), 
or,  Rare,  sheep'cot'  (-kOP),  n. 
A  sheepfold.  Obs.  or  Scot.  Sr 
Dial  Eng. 

sheep  'crook',  n.  Sheephook.05*. 
sheep'-faced'  (-fast'),  a.  Bash¬ 
ful  ;  shy  ;  sheepish- 
shop  flake.  A  rack  or  open 
wicker  cage  for  carrying  fodder 
to  sheep  in  winter.  Dial.  Eng. 
sheep'head',  n.  =sheepshf,ad. 
sheep'kilF.  n.  The  sheep  laurel, 
sheep'let,  n.  See -let. 
Bheep'man,  n.  A  raiser  or  owner 
of  sheep.  [Table  II. \ 

sheep  oat  grass.  See  orass.i 
sheep  poison-  a  The  sheep 
laurel,  b  A  Californian  lupine 
(Lupinns  densiflorus). 
sheep  rot.  Dial.  Eng.  a  Sheep’s- 
bane.  b  Butterwort. 
sheep’s'-bane',  n.  The  marsh 
penny  wort,supposed  to  produce 
rot  in  sheep. 


sheep’a'-beard  .  n.  A  ciehorea- 

ceous  herb  ( ITrospermum  dale- 
champii)  of  southern  Europe, 
with  a  conspicuous  pappus  on 
the  achenes. 

sheep  scacious  Sheep’s-bit. 
sheeps'head  .  »*.  t.  To  fish  for 
sheepsheads.  S. 

8heepshead  porgy.  A  small  spa¬ 
roid  fish  (  Calamus  /tmtia)  found 
from  Florida  to  Brazil  1 1  b.  I 
sheep  shears.  =  sii  ka  rs,  n.  /</..! 
sheep '-sick  .  a.  Incapable  of 
supporting,  or  productive  of 
sickness  in.  sheep  ;  —  said  of 
pasture  land  Australasia. 
sheep  silver.  1-  Mica.  Scot. 

2.  A  yearly  allowance  in  com¬ 
mutation  of  the  ancient  right  of 
pasturing  sheep.  Scot. 

3.  A  toll  formerly  paid  by  ten¬ 
ants  for  release  from  the  service 
of  washing  the  lord’s  sheep.  Eng. 
sheep’s'-parsTey,  n.  Dial.  Eng. 
a  The  wild  chervil,  b  The  related 
plant  Ch (Trophy Hum  temxdum. 


sheep’s '-sea  bi-ous,  n.  Sheep’s- 

bit. 

sheep’s'-sor'rel,  n.  Sheep  sorrel. 
sheep’s'-wooF  sponge.  A  fine 
and  durable  commercial  sponge 
(Spongia  emnna,  var.  gossypina) 
found  in  Florida  and  the  West 
Indies  [a  sheepwalk.l 

sheep 'walk'er.n. One  who  owns| 
sheep'y  (shep'T),  a.  Resem¬ 
bling  sheep  :  Bheepish. 
sheer.  +  share.  [shire. I 

sheer  (sher).  Dial,  Eng  var.  of| 
sheer  (dial,  slier).  Obs.  or  Scot, 
x-  dial.  Eng.  mr.  of  sh  kar. 
Sheeraz  Var.  of  Shiraz. 
sheer  drawing.  Shipbuilding. 

=  SHEER  PLAN.  Rare. 

sheer  hook.  Chiefly  Nar.  An 
arrangement  of  heavy  hooks  on 
a  pole  or  the  like,  usually  with 
the  inner  surfaces  sharpened, 
formerly  used  to  seize  and  cut 
an  enemy’s  rigging,  [dicular.l 
sheer'ing,  a.  Vertical;  perpen-| 
Bheer'ly,  adr.  Purely  ;  solely  ; 


also,  absolutely  ;  quite, 
sheer'ness,  a.  Purity.  Obs. 
sheer  pole-  Naut.  An  iron  rod 
seized  to  the  shrouds  just  above 
the  deadeyes  and  parallel  to  the 
sheer  of  the  ship, 
sheer  ratline.  Naut.  Every 
fifth  ratline,  which  extends  to 
the  swifters,  after  shrouds,  and 
backstays. 

Sheer,  or  Shere,  Thursday  [ME. 
shere  Thvrsdai .  See  sn  KER,  rt.J 
Maundy  Thursday.  Obs. 
sheer 'wa  ter.  shearwater. 

sheet.  *•  shoot. 
sheet.  Short  for  sheet  anchor. 
sheet  cable  or  chain  The  cable 
or  chain  of  the  sheet  anchor, 
sheet'ed.  />.  a.  a  Furnished 
writh,  or  covered  with,  a  sheet  or 
sheets.  b  Having  a  band  of 
white  around  the  body  ;  —  said 
of  certain  cattle, 
sheet'er.  +  shooter. 
sheet 'ful.  n.  See-FUL. 
sheet  glass.  =  cylinder  GLASS. 


sheeth.  sheath. 

sheeting  pile-  =  sheet  pile. 
sheet  pavement.  An  asphalt 

pavement. 

sheet'wise  (shet'wTz/),  a.  Sr 
adr.  Print.  In  the  form  suit¬ 
able  to  sheetwork. 
sheet  writer.  Horse  Racing  A 
bookmaker’s  clerk  who  records 
the  wagers.  [slice.  I 

sheeve  Var.  of  she  a  v  e,  a| 
shef.  shefe.  sheffe.  +  sheaf. 
Shef' field  plate  (s  h  6  f'e  1  d). 
[From  Sheffield ,  Eng.]  A  kind  of 
plate  made  by  soldering  a  thin 
covering  of  silver  on  baser  ma¬ 
terial.  —  Shef' field  plat'ing. 
shefte.  +  shift. 

She  ha-ri'ah  (she'ha-rT'ri).  Bib. 
shehide-  +  shahi. 
shell.  Var.  of  shea  I..  Scot. 
Shell 'a  (shel'a),  n.  The  hero¬ 
ine  of  William  Black’s  “  A  Prin¬ 
cess  of  Thule,”  a  beautiful, 
sensible,  and  charming  girl  of 
the  Hebrides. 


she  ironbark.  Any  of  several 
Australian  eucalypts,  esp.  Euca¬ 
lyptus  boonnani.  [shaitan.  I 
shei'tan  (sh  I'ttin).  Var.  of 
sheive.  sheaf. 
she-kar'.  Var.  of  shikar. 
she  kar'ry.  Var.  of  shikaree. 
shekh  (shPK).  Vnr.  oi  shaikh. 
shekho.  Var.  of  shikho. 
shel  shield. 
shel.  Shell.  Ref.  Sp. 
she'la,  she'lah  (she'la),  n. 
fTelugu,  Tamil.  Knnarese,  Ma- 
Iayalam  shalya  muslin.]  A  fine 
muslin  or  silk.  Anglo-Ind. 
She'lah  (she'ld).  Bib.  a  Prob. 
var.  of  Siloam.  b  A  clan  name. 
She'lan-ites  (she'ldn-Tts  ;  sht- 
la'nTts),  n.  pi.  Bib. 
sheld.  +  SHIELD, 
sheld  (sngld),  a.  Variegated ; 
speckled  ;  pied.  Dial.  Eng. 
shel'der  (snel'dPr).  n.  filial, 
also  sh  alder ;  cf.  dial,  scolder.  J 
Local,  Eng.  a  The  oyster 
catcher,  b  Sheldrake. 


food,  fo~ot ;  out,  oil ;  chair  ;  go  ;  sing,  iqk  ;  then,  thin;  nature,  verdure  (250) ;  K  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144) ;  boN  ;  yet;  zh  =  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Gvu>*. 

Full  explanations  of  Abbreviations,  Signs,  etc.,  Immediately  precede  the  Vocabulary. 
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shel'drake  (skSl'drak'),  [sheld  -f-  drake.']  a  Any  duck 
of  one  of  the  Old 
World  genera  I'a- 
doma  and  Casarca , 
esp.  the  common 
European  species 
(T.  tadorna),  slight¬ 
ly  larger  than  the 
mallard.  Though 
somewhat  resem¬ 
bling  the  geese,  its 
nearest  allies  are 
the  tree  ducks.  It 
frequents  coast  re- 

fions  and  nests  in 
urrows.  It  is 

chiefly  black  and  c.  ..  .  , 

white, the  head  and  Sheldrake  ( Tadorna  tadorna). 

neck  greenish,  the  lower  breast  broadly  chestnut,  and  the 
speculum  green.  The  bill  with  its  frontal  knob  is  red.  The 
ruddy  sheldrake  ( C.  casarca),of  southern  Europe,  Asia,  and 
northern  Africa,  is  chiefly  orange  brown  with  the  quills  of 
the  wings  and  tail  blackisn  and  the  speculum  bronzy  green. 
The  male  in  summer  has  a  black  collar.  It  is  abundant  in 
India,  w'here  it  is  called  Brahmany  duck.  Other  species  of 
Casarca  inhabit  South  Africa,  New  Zealand,  and  Australia, 
b  Any  merganser;  also,  locally,  any  of  various  other  ducks. 
Shelf  (shSlf),  n.  ;pl.  shelves  (shSlvz).  [ME.  shelf e,  schelfe , 
AS.  scylfe ;  akin  to  G.  schelfe ,  Icel.  skjalf.  Cf.  shelve,  v. 
t.]  1.  A  thin,  flat,  usually  long  and  narrow,  piece  of  any 

material  set  horizontally  at  a  distance  from  the  floor,  as  on 
a  wall,  to  hold  objects  of  use  or  ornament  ;  a  ledge  ;  a  long 
narrow  surface,  horizontal  or  nearly  so,  above  a  larger  one. 

2.  Something  resembling  a  shelf  or  ledge  in  form  or  posi¬ 
tion  ;  as :  a  A  sand  bank  in  a  river  or  the  sea,  or  a  rock, 
or  ledge  of  rocks  ;  a  reef  or  shoal.  Stow. 

On  the  secret  shelves  with  fury  cast.  Dryden. 
b  A  flat,  projecting  layer  of  rock,  c  Mining.  A  stratum 
with  a  shelflike  surface  ;  bedrock  under  alluvial  soil. 

3.  Pieces  of  timber  running  the  whole  length  of  a  vessel 
inside  the  timberheads  under  the  deck  beams, 
shelf'y  (shgl'fT),  a.  Abounding  in  shelves  ;  shelvy  :  a  Full 
of  dangerous  shallow's.  “  A  shelfy  coast.”  Dryden.  b 
Full  of  ledges,  or  flat  projecting  layers,  of  rock.  Obs. 
Shell  (shSl),  n.  ;  pi.  shells  or,  in  sense  0,  usually  collective¬ 
ly,  shell.  [ME.  shelle ,  schelle ,  AS.  scell,  scyll ;  akin  to  D. 
schel,  Icel.  skel,  Goth,  skalja  a  tile,  and  E.  skill.  Cf.  scale 
of  fishes,  shale,  skill.]  1.  A  hard  outside  covering,  as 
of  a  fruit  or  an  animal.  Specif.  :  a  The  covering,  or  out¬ 
side  part,  of  a  nut ;  as,  a  hazelnut  shell,  b  A  pod.  c  The 
hard  or  tough  covering  of  an  egg.  d  A  hard  rigid  covering 
of  an  animal,  commonly  largely  calcareous,  in  other  cases 
chiefly  or  partly  chitinous,  horny,  or  even  siliceous.  The 
shell  of  a  mollusk  consists  of  one  or  more  calcareous 
pieces  secreted  by  a  modified  portion  of  the  surface  of  the 
body  called  the  mantle ,  and  in  typical  cases  is  large  enough 
to  cover  the  animal,  but  it  may  be  reduced  or  rudimentary 
and  buried  in  the  soft  tissues.  A  mollusk’s  shell  is  enlarged 
by  the  deposition  of  new  material,  esp.  around  the  edges, 
to  provide  for  the  animal’s  growth.  The  shell  of  a  crusta¬ 
cean  is  the  outer  chitinous  cuticle,  often  stiffened  with 
calcareous  matter.  It  is  molted  at  intervals  to  provide  for 
growth,  the  soft  underlying  cuticle  hardening  into  a  new 
shell.  In  the  vertebrates  having  a  shell,  it  is  composed  of 
bony  plates  often  covered  with  horny  epidermal  shields. 

2.  By  extension,  a  shell-bearing  mollusk. 

3.  Short  for  tortoise  shell  (which  see). 

4.  Something  resembling,  or  suggesting,  or  likened  to,  a 
shell  in  some  way,  as  in  shape,  position,  or  fragility. 
Specif.  :  a  Any  slight  hollow'  structure  ;  a  framework  or 
exterior  structure  that  is  frail  in  construction  or  that  has 
had  its  interior  removed  or  destroyed,  or  that  is  regarded 
as  not  complete  or  filled  in  ;  as,  the  shell  of  a  house,  b 
Outside  covering,  lit.  or  fig.  ;  husk  ;  as,  the  shell  of  a  ship  ; 
the  shell  of  religion,  c  The  outer  frame  or  case  of  a  pulley 
block,  d  A  coarse  kind  of  coffin ;  also,  a  thin  interior 
coffin  inclosed  in  a  more  substantial  one.  Knight.,  e  A 
light  racing  boat,  long  and  only  wide  enough  to  accommo¬ 
date  one  oarsman  on  a  seat,  the  frame  of  w'hich  is  covered 
with  very  thin  wood  or  with  paper.  Modem  shells  have 
outriggers  and  are  decked  over  except  where  the  oarsmen 
sit.  1  Mech.  A  thin  hollow  cylinder,  as  the  barrel  of  a  cy¬ 
lindrical  boiler  or  the  knurled  outer  piece  of  a  kind  of  drill 
chuck,  g  The  part  in  a  loom  in  which  the  reed  is  fitted. 

5.  The  copper  face  of  an  electrotype. 

8.  Ordnance.  A  hollow  projectile  for  cannon,  containing 
an  explosive  bursting 
charge  which  is  ignited 
by  a  fuse  at  some  point 
of  its  flight,  upon  im- 

pact,  or  after  penetra-  Common  sheq  for  Breech-loading 
tion, the  effect  being  pro-  Ordnance,  a  Forged  Steel 

duced  by  the  force  of  ex-  Body;  b  Copper  Band  to  engage 
plosion  or  by  the  impact  in  rifle  grooves  ;  c  Opening  for  per- 
of  its  scattered  frag-  cussion  fuse  ;  d  Powder  Chamber, 
ments.  Shells  are  classified  according  to  special  design  and 
purpose  into  armor-piercing,  blind-loaded,  common  shell, 
deck-piercing  shell,  and  torpedo  shell  (see  these  terms). 
Cf.  SHRAPNEL. 

7.  A  metal  or  paper  case  which  holds  the  charge  of  pow¬ 
der  and  shot  or  bullet  used  vvith  breech-loading  small  arms. 
8.  Something  similar  in  form  or  action  to  an  ordnance 


shell ;  specif.  :  a  Fireworks.  A  case  or  cartridge  contain¬ 
ing  a  charge  of  explosive  material,  as  a  garniture,  which 
bursts  after  having  been  thrown  high  into  the  air.  It  is 
often  elevated  through  the  agency  of  a  larger  firework  in 
which  it  is  contained,  b  Oil  Wells.  A  torpedo. 

9.  An  engraved  copper  roller  used  in  print  works. 

10.  In  a  European  sword  of  the  15th  century  and  later, 
etc.,  a  guard  plate,  semicircular  or  nearly  so,  and  some¬ 
times  of  openwrork,  attached  to  the  cross  guard  on  either 
side ;  a  coquille. 

11.  A  concave  rough  cast-iron  tool  in  which  a  convex  lens 
is  ground  to  shape. 

12.  A  gouge  bit  or  shell  bit. 

13.  A  sfringed  instrument  of  music,  as  a  lyre,  —  the  first 
lyre  having  been  made,  it  is  fabled,  by  using  a  tortoise  shell. 

14.  Mil.  Short  for  shell  jacket. 

15.  pi.  Coins  ;  money.  Old  Slang. 

16.  pi.  The  husks  of  cacao  seeds,  a  decoction  of  which  is 
often  used  as  a  weak  cocoalike  beverage. 

17.  pi.  Med.  Tinted  glasses  for  protection  of  the  eyes. 

18-  At  several  English  public  schools,  an  intermediate 
form  or  class  between  the  fourth  and  fifth  ;  —  said  to  have 
originated  at  Westminster  School  from  this  form  having 
been  taught  in  a  kind  of  semicircular  apse. 

Shell  (sh81),  v.  t. ;  shelled  (shSld) ;  shell'ing.  1.  To  strip, 
break  off,  or  remove  the  shell  of ;  to  take  out  of  the  shell, 
pod,  etc.  ;  as,  to  shell  nuts  or  peas  ;  to  shell  oysters. 

2.  To  separate  the  kernels  of  (an  ear  of  Indian  corn, 
wheat,  oats,  etc.)  from  the  cob,  ear,  or  husk. 

3.  To  cover  or  incase  in  a  shell,  lit.  or  fig. 

4.  To  throw  shells  or  bombs  at,  upon,  or  into  ;  to  bombard  ; 
as,  to  shell  a  town  or  a  body  of  troops. 

5.  To  cover  with  shells  (a  surface,  as  an  oyster  bed  for  the 
spat  to  adhere  to  them,  ora  piece  of  ground  to  fertilize  it), 
to  shell  out,  or,  rarely ,  down,  to  hand  out  or  over  ;  to  pay  over 
(money).  Slang. 

Shell,  v.  i.  1.  To  fall  off,  as  a  shell,  crust,  etc. 

2.  To  cast  the  shell,  or  exterior  covering  ;  to  fall  out  of  the 
pod  or  husk ;  as,  nuts  shell  in  falling ;  to  be  disengaged 
from  the  ear  or  husk  ;  as,  wheat  or  rye  shells  in  reaping. 

3.  To  use  oyster  shells,  as  for  culture  or  fertilizing.  U.  S. 

to  shell  out,  to  hand  out  or  over  something  demanded,  as 
money.  Slang.  T.  Hughes. 

Shell,  a.  Mach.  Of  a  tool,  having  a  through  longitudinal 
hole  to  receive  a  bar  which  is  pushed  through  it  and 
fastened  in  position  ;  as,  a  shell  end  mill,  reamer,  etc. 

Shel  lac'  (shS-lSk' ;  shgl'Sk ;  277),  n.  Also  shel-lack', 
Shell  -lac',  [shell  -}-  lac  a  resinous  substance ;  cf.  D. 
schellak,  G.  schellack.]  A  purified  form  of  lac  largely  used 
in  the  preparation  of  varnishes.  See  2d  lac,  1. 

Shel  lac',  v.  t. ;  shel-lacked'  (she-15kt' ;  shSl'Skt)  ;  shel¬ 
lacking  (shS-lak'Tng  ;  sh&l'Xk-Tng).  To  coat  or  otherwise 
treat  with  shellac. 

shell'bark7  (shgl'bark'),  n.  The  shagbark. 

Shell  bit  A  gougelike  boring  tool  used  with  a  brace. 
Shel'ley’s  case  (shSl'Tz).  Law.  A  celebrated  case  of  Lord 
Coke's  time  (about  1591)  w'hich  discussed  and  enunciated 
the  common-law'  rule  (now  called  the  rule  in  Shellev’s  case) 
the  effect  of  which  is  that  when  a  person  receives  oy  con¬ 
veyance  an  estate  of  freehold  with  a  limitation,  either  medi¬ 
ately  or  immediately,  to  his  heirs  in  fee  or  in  tail,  the 
grantee  takes  an  estate  in  fee  simple  or  fee  tail  respective¬ 
ly,  the  words  k‘  the  heiro,”  or  “  the  heirs  of  his  body,”  hav¬ 
ing  the  effect  only  of  limiting  the  quantity  of  the  estate 
conveyed.  The  rule  is  part  of  the  common  law,  but  in  the 
United  States  has  been  very  generally  abolished  or  modi¬ 
fied  by  statute  so  as  to  give  effect  to  an  express  limita¬ 
tion  of  a  remainder  to  heirs. 

shell'flsh'  (shgl'fTsh'),  n.  [AS.  scylfisc.]  a  Any  aquatic 
invertebrate  animal  having  a  shell,  esp.  a  mollusk,  as  an 
oyster  or  clam,  or  a  crustacean,  as  a  lobster,  b  A  trunkfish. 
Shell  flower,  a  Any  cultivated  mentlmceous  plant  of  the 
genus  Moluccella ,  esp.  M.  !  Levis,  b  The  turtle  head,  c 
The  zinziberaceous  plant  Alpinia  nutans. 
shell  gland.  Zool.  &  Embryol.  a  In  entomostracans  and 
the  young  of  many  other  crustaceans,  a  looped  tubular  ex¬ 
cretory  organ  ending  blindly  at  one  extremity  and  open¬ 
ing  to  the  exterior  on  or  near  the  second  maxilla,  b  In  the 
embryo  of  many  mollusks,  a  glandular  organ  which  se¬ 
cretes  the  embryonic  shell,  c  A  specialized  glandular  part 
of  the  oviduct  of  many  animals  which  forms  the  egg’s  shell. 
Shell  hooks  Ordnance.  An  implement  consisting  of  two 
arms,  for  hoisting  or  moving  heavy  projectiles, 
shell  ice.  Ice  originally  formed  on  a  sheet  of  water,  but  no 
longer  resting  on  it,  because  the  w’ater  has  been  withdrawn, 
shell'ing,  p.  pr.  <1*  vb.  n.  of  shell.  Hence  :  n.  1.  Removal 
of  a  shell  or  shells. 

2.  Bombardment  with  shells. 

3-  Groats ;  hulled  oats  ;  —  a  commercial  name. 

4.  A  disease  of  the  grape,  of  uncertain  origin,  causing  the 
immature  fruit  to  drop  ;  —  called  also  rattling. 

shell  jacket.  Mil.  An  undress  military  jacket,  tight-fitting, 
and  short  in  the  back,  such  as  is  w'orn  in  the  British  army. 
Shell'— leaf',  n.  An  ornamental  Malayan  araliaceous  shrub 
(. Nothopanax  cochleatum ),  with  long-petioled,  rounded, 
concave  leaves. 

shell'man  (shSl'mttn),  n.  1.  Nav.  A  man  stationed  at  a 
gun  to  bring  a  shell  and  place  it  in  the  gun  when  loading. 
2.  A  swindler  who  plays  the  shell  game, 
shell'proof'  (shSl'proof'),  a.  Capable  of  resisting  shells  or 
bombs  ;  bombproof. 

shell  pump  A  simple  form  of  sand  pump  or  sludger  con¬ 


sisting  of  a  hollow  cylinder  with  a  ball  or  clack  valve  at  the 
bottom,  used  with  a  flush  of  water  to  remove  detritus, 
shell'y  (shgl'T),  a.  1.  Abounding  in,  or  covered  with, 
shells;  consisting  of  shells,  or  of  a  shell.  “The  shelly 
shore.”  Prior.  “  His  shelly  cave.”  Shak. 

2.  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  of  the  nature  of,  a  shell ;  testa¬ 
ceous,  chitinous,  siliceous,  or  the  like. 

Shel'ta  (sliSl'td),  ii.  [Cf.  Celtic.]  A  secret  jargon  of  Celtic 
tinkers,  and  many  other,  esp.  Iri6h,  vagabonds. 

Shel'ter  (shSl'ter),  n.  [ME.  scheltrun ,  shiltroun ,  scht 
trome,  scheldlrome ,  a  guard,  squadron,  AS.  scildtruma  ;< 
troop  of  men  with  shields  ;  scild  shield  -f-  truma  a  band  ol 
men.  See  shield,  ?i.]  1.  That  which  covers  or  defends 

from  injury,  exposure,  annoyance,  or  the  like  ;  a  protec¬ 
tion  or  place  of  protection  ;  a  screen  ;  a  refuge. 

Thou  [God]  hast  been  a  shelter  for  me.  Ps.  lxi.  3. 
2.  State  of  being  covered  and  protected  ;  protection. 

Who  into  shelter  takes  their  tender  bloom.  Young. 
Syn.  —  Asylum,  refuge,  retreat,  covert,  sanctuary,  pro¬ 
tection,  defense,  security. 

shel'ter  (shSl'ter),  v.  t.  ;  shel'tered  (-terd) ;  shel'ter-ing. 

1.  To  be  a  shelter  for  ;  to  provide  with  a  shelter ;  to  cover 
from  injury  or  annoyance;  to  shield;  protect;  harbor. 

Those  ruins  sheltered  once  his  sacred  head.  Dryden. 

2.  To  screen  or  cover  from  notice  ;  to  disguise. 

In  vain  I  strove  to  check  my  growing  flame. 

Or  shed  ter  passion  under  friendship’s  name.  Prior. 

3.  To  place  under  shelter  or  protection  ;  to  take  or  betake 
to  cover,  or  to  a  safe  place. 

They  sheltered  themselves  under  a  rock.  Abp.  Abbot. 
Syn.  —  Shelter,  shield,  screen.  Shelter  and  shield  are 
often  interchangeable  ;  but  shelter  suggests  esp.  protec¬ 
tion  from  exposure,  shield,  from  assault :  screen,  which 
is  often  used  with  little  distinction  from  shelter ,  frequent¬ 
ly  implies  masking  or  concealment ;  as,  to  shelter  from 
stormy  weather,  to  shield  from  impending  danger,  to 
screen  an  accomplice.  See  defend. 

Shel'ter,  r.  ?.  To  take  shelter.  Milton. 

shelter  deck.  Shipbuilding.  A  continuous  deck  of  lighter 
construction  than  an  aw'ning  deck,  extending  fore  and  aft 
on  the  upper  deck. 

shelter  trench  Mil.  Aliy  trench  hastily  constructed  to 
secure  shelter  from  direct 
fire,  —  usually  first  ashal-  ^ 
low  excavation  with  the 
dirt  thrown  up  as  a  par¬ 
apet  in  front,  to  shelter  a  ? 
man  lyingdown,  anddeep- 
ened  as  rapidlyas  possible 
until  it  w  ill  shelter  a  man 
standing,  if  time  permits,  j 
shel'ty,  shel'tie  (sh51'- 
tT ),n.;pl.  shelties  (-tTz). 

A  Shetland  pony, 
shelve  (shSlv),  v.  i.  ;  shelved  (shSlvd)  ;  shelv'ing  (sliSl'- 
vlng).  [Prob.  fr.  shelf  a  ledge,  a  platform  ;  perh.  influ¬ 
enced  in  sense  by  some  other  word.]  To  incline ;  to  be 
sloping  ;  as,  the  bottom  shelves  from  the  shore, 
shelve,  v.  t.  [See  shelf.]  1.  To  furnish  with  shelves; 
as,  to  shelve  a  closet  or  a  library. 

2  To  place  on  a  shelf ;  hence,  to  lay  on  the  shelf ;  to  put 
aside  ;  to  dismiss  from  service  ;  to  put  off  indefinitely  ;  as, 
to  shelve  an  officer ;  to  shelve  a  claim  ;  to  shelve  a  matter  in 
debate. 

shelv'ing,  p.  pr.  cf*  vb.  n.  of  shelve,  v.  t.  Hence :  n. 
1.  Act  of  fitting  up  shelves. 

2  Act  of  laying  on  a  shelf,  or  on  the  shelf  ;  putting  off  or 
aside  ;  as,  the  shelving  of  a  claim. 

3.  Material  for  shelves  ;  shelves,  collectively. 

4.  A  detachable  rack  or  framework  of  boards  attached  to 
a  farm  wagon  or  cart  to  increase  its  capacity  for  hay  or 
grain  ;  —  usually  in  the  pi.  Chiefly  Scot,  ct*  Dial.  Eng. 

shelv'ing,  p.  pr.  ct*  vb.  n.  of  shelve,  to  slope.  Hence  :  n. 
A  sloping  or  shelvy  place.  Rare. 

Shelv'y  (sfigl'vT),  a.  Sloping  ;  shelving. 

She-ma'  (sli8-ma'),  n.  [From  tlie^first  word  of  the  selec¬ 
tion,  Heb.  she  in  a ’  hear.]  A  selection  of  short  passages 
from  the  Pentateuch  ( Dent .  vi.  4-9,  xi.  13-21  ;  Num.  xv. 
37-41)  recited,  together  with  certain  benedictions,  as  a 
creed  or  statement  of  the  Jewish  faith. 

She  mo'neh  Es'reh  (she-mo'ng  6z'r6).  [Heb.  shtmoneh 
’ esreh ,  lit.,  eighteen.]  Jewish  Religion.  The  collection  of 
19,  orig.  18,  benedictions,  from  which  are  taken  those  recit 
ed  together  with  the  Sherna  at  the  daily  services  and  a 
the  additional  service  on  Sabbaths  and  holy  days.  The  first 
three  and  the  last  three  are  used  at  all  services,  while  the 
middle  group  varies  on  Sabbaths, new  moons,  and  holy  days 
from  the  formula  prescribed  for  week  days.  The  collection 
as  the  prayer  par  excellence  is  called  the  Tefillah  (prayer), 
and  each  benediction  is  called  among  the  Sephardic  Jew's 
an  Amidah  (i.  e.,  benediction  recited  standing). 

Shend  (sliSnd),  v.  t.  ;  shent  (shSnt)  ;  shend'ing.  [AS. 
scendan  to  disgrace,  bring  to  shame,  from  sceand ,  sceond , 
disgrace,  dishonor,  shame  ;  akin  to  G.  schande ,  Goth. 
skanda ,  and  E.  shame.  See  shame,  n.]  Obs.  or  Archaic. 

1.  To  blame,  reproach,  or  revile  ;  to  punish,  degrade,  dis¬ 

grace,  or  put  to  shame  or  confusion,  as  by  defeat  or  superi¬ 
ority  ;  to  confound.  R.  Browning. 

The  famous  name  of  knighthood  foully  shend.  Spenser. 

2.  To  injure,  mar,  spoil,  or  harm  ;  to  ruin  ;  to  destroy. 

3.  To  protect ;  to  defend. 

shend.  v.  i.  Obs.  1.  To  be  or  become  injured,  spoiled, 
ruined,  or  destroyed. 

2.  To  defend  ;  to  answer  in  defense.  Destruction  of  Troy. 


Shelter  Trenches.  1 
Lying;  2  Kneeling;  A 
3  Standing. 


sheld'fowU  (s  h  5  1  d'f  o  u  l'),  n. 
A  sheldrake.  Local .  Eng. 
shel 'duck  .  n.  [shrill  variegated 
-4-  rfucAr.l  A  sheldrake, 
shelelagh.  f  shillalah. 

Shel  e-mi'ah  i  shtd'e-mT'a  ;  sh?- 
16m'ya).  Bib. 

She'leph  (she'lPf).  Bib. 
She'lesh  (she'lPsh),  n.  Bib. 
shelf,  v.  t.  To  shelve, 
shelf'ful.  ii.  See  -ful,  2. 
shelf  fungus.  =  bracket 
FUNGUS.  [SHELF,  3.1 

shelf  piece.  Shipbuilding.  =| 
shelf  plate.  =  armor  shelf. 
shel'lain.  n.  A  rogue.  Obs. 
shell'ap-ple  (s  h  el'll  p-’l),  n. 
[Perh.  for  sheld  dapple.  Cf. 
sheldrake.)  Local ,  Brit,  a 
The  chaffinch,  b  A  crossbill, 
shell  auger.  An  auger  witli  an 
internal  space  for  borings, 
•hell'back',  n.  An  old  sailor; 
an  old  salt.  Slang. 
shell  boiler.  Any  boiler  incased 
in  &  cylindrical  'shell,  as  a  fire- 


tube  or  flue  boiler, 
shell  button,  a  A  button  of 
shell,  b  A  hollow  button  of  two 
pieces,  one  for  the  front  and  the 
other  for  the  back,  and  often 
covered  with  fabric- 
shell  chuck.  Sec  chuck,  n.,  4. 
shell  cracker  A  fresh-water  sun- 
fish  ( Euponiotis  holbrooki)  of  the 
southern  United  States, 
shell  crest.  A  rounded  crest  on 
the  head,  as  that  of  certain  pi¬ 
geons  ;  —  dist.  from  a  peak  crest 
shell  dove.  A  scaled  dove, 
shell'drake',  shell'duck'.  Vars. 
of  sheldrake,  shelduck. 
shell  eater.  An  openbill. 
shelled (shgldha.  Hnvingn  shell, 
shell'er,  n.  One  that  shells  ;  as, 
nn  ovster  shelter. 
shell  feed.  =  dish  feed. 
shellfire.  Phosphorescence,  esp. 
from  decaying  matter. Dial.  Eng. 
shell  game  A  sleight-of-hand 
swindling  game  in  which  a 
small  pellet,  as  a  pea,  and  a 


number  (usually  three)  of  wal¬ 
nut  shells,  or  the  like,  are  used, 
and  the  victim  bets  as  to  which 
shell  conceals  the  object.  Cf.  j 
THIMBLERIG. 

shell'head'  (shSl'hSdQ*  n.  Hell  - 
gramite.  SoutJiem  U.  S.  [den. I 
shell  heap.  See  kitchen  mid-| 
shell  ibis.  An  openbill. 
shell'i-ness  (shel'I-ncs),  n.  See 
-ness. 

shell  -lac'.  Var.  of  shellac. 
shell'-less.  a.  Having  no  shell.  I 
shell  meat.  Shellfish  as  food. Obs. 
shell  money.  Shells  used  as 
money.  Cf.  cowrie,  seawan.  | 
shell  mound.  See  kitchen  mid¬ 
den. 

shell  parrakeet  or  parakeet, 
shell  parrot.  A  zebra  parrakeet. 
shell  pear  The  avocado, 
shell  quail.  The  scaled  quail, 
shell  niching.  =  coqltili.e  c. 
shell  sac.  =  shell  oLA.vnb. 
shell  transformer.  See  trans¬ 
former. 


Shel  luh'.  Var.  of  Shilluh. 
shel  Hum  (shpl'um).  =  sch  elm. 
shell'work'  (sh6t'wflrk/ ),  w. 
Work  composed  of  shells,  or 
adorned  with  them.  [2  5/ano.l 
shell'work  er.ri.  =shellman,| 
shel'ly  (sliSl'T).  Var.  of  shilla. 
shel'ly  (shei'I).  n.  ICf.  shf.el- 
f a,  sheely.]  Chaffinch.  Scot. 
shel'ly-coat'  (-k5t,),w.  A  water 
sprite.  Scot. 

Bhelm.  Var.  of  schelm. 
She-lo'mi  (shf-lo'ml ;  sh?l'?)- 
ml).  Bib.  [shSl'fi-mYth).  Bib. I 
She-lo'mith  (s  h  f*-l  o'm  Y  t  h  ;  | 
She-lo'moth  (-m8th;-moth).  Bib. 
shelp.  n  A  tapeworm.  Obs. 
shelpad.  n.  A  tortoise.  Obs. 
shel'ter-age,  n.  State  of  being 
sheltered  ;  shelter.  Obs.  or  R. 
shel'terd.  Sheltered.  Ref.  Sp. 
shel'ter-er,  n.  One  that  shelters, 
shel'ter-less,  a.  See  -less. 
shelter  tent.  See  tent. 
shel'ter-y  (shSl'Kfr-Y),  a.  Af¬ 
fording  shelter.  Rare. 


8helt'ie  (shgl'tY).  Var.  ofsHEL- 
TY.  [TOPI  -ik.  j 

shel  to-pu'sick.  Var.  of  sch  el- | 
shel'tron.  n.  (See  shelter,  n.] 
Obs.  1.  Shelter  ;  defense. 

2.  Band  ;  army  ;  battalion; 
squadron.  [iS’co^.l 

shelt'y  ( shPl'tY),  n.  A  sheafing.  | 
She-lu'mi-el  (s  h  £-1  Q'm  Y-€ 1). 
Bib.  [Ref.  Sp.l 

shelv,  shelvd.  Shelve;  shelved.! 
shelve,  n.  Shelf  :  ledge.  Rare. 
shelves,  pi.  of  shelf. 
Shel'yak  (shCl'vfik:  shel-y&k'Y, 
n.  [Ar.  al  shalydq  the  constel¬ 
lation  Lyra.]  See  star. 
8helyng.*h shilling,  [of  Noah. I 
Shem(shPm).  Bib.  Eldest  son  | 
She'ma  ( she'md).  Bib. 
She-ma'ah  (sh$-ma'd  ;  shein'- 
fr-A).  Bib.  la). 

She-ma'iah  (shP-ma'yd:  -mT'-| 
Shem  a-ri'ah  (shgm'ti-rT'd;  sh?- 
mar'yo).  Bib. 

Shem-e'ber  (shPm-e'bSr).  Bib. 
Bhemer.  -f  chimerk. 


She'mer  (she'm?r).  Bib. 
shemere  4*  shimmer.  r/?ift.| 
She-mi  'da,  or  -dah  ( shfi-ml'dA ).  | 
She-mi'da-ites  (-Its).  Bib. 
8hem'i-nith  (shgm'Y-nYth),  n. 
[Hob  shemimth.]  Bib.  A  term 
relating  to  music,  in  the  heading 
of  Ps.  vi.  and  xii.,  prob.  mean¬ 
ing  the  eighth,  or  the  octave. 
She  mir'a-moth  (shP-mYr'd- 
m5th  ;  sh?-ml'rd-m5th  ;  shCm7- 
Y-ro'moth).  Bib. 

Shem'ite  (shSm'Tt),  Shem-it'ic, 
etc.  Vats,  of  Semite,  etc. 
Shem'it  ish  (s  h  6  m'l  t-Y  s  h).  a. 
Semitic.  [fi-61)  Bib.  I 

She-mu'el  (shf-mQ'gl  ;  shSm'-l 
Shen(shen).  Bib. 
chen'a-chie  (shSn'a-kT).  Var. 
of  SEANNACHIE. 
she-nan'i-gan  (shf-nRn'Y-gdn), 
ii.  Fooling;  tricks.  Slang ,7'.  o- 
She-na'zar  (shP-na'zar).  Bib. 
shend'er,  v.  t.  To  slay  ;  cut  to 
pieces.  Obs. 

shend'ful  (sh?nd'f<561),  a.  De- 


ale,  senate,  c&re,  Urn,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofri ;  eve,  $vent,  end,  recent,  maker ;  Ice,  Ill ;  old,  6bey,  orb,  5dd,  s8ft,  cdnnect ;  use,  unite,  urn,  up,  circus,  menu  ; 

U  Foreign  Word.  Obsolete  Variant  of.  +  combined  with.  =  equals. 


SHENDFULLY 
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sha'-oak  ,  n.  1.  Auy  of  several  Australian  trees  of  the 
genus  Camarina ,  specif.  C.  stricta  aud  C.  subtrosa.  Their 
hard  wood  is  variously  used  ;  the  leaves  and  aments  are 
used  for  forage.  See  beefwood  a,  Casbarina. 

2.  A  kind  of  coarse  beer.  Slang,  Australasia. 

8he-oak  nets.  Nets  slung  at  the  sides  of  a  gangway  plank 

between  the  wharf  aud  ship  to  prevent  drunken  sailors 
from  falling  into  the  water.  Slang,  Australasia. 

She'd  (she'ol),  n.  [Heb.  sheol.]  The  underworld  ;  the 
abode  of  the  dead,  conceived  by  the  Hebrews  as  a  subter¬ 
ranean  region  clothed  in  thick  darkness,  return  from  which 
is  impossible  ;  the  place  of  departed  spirits  ;  hell ;  Hades ; 
also,  the  grave  ;  —  used  esp.  in  the  Revised  Version  of  the 
Old  Testament.  Cf.  Hades,  1  b  &2  ;  Aralo  ;  hell,  1. 
For  thou  wilt  not  leave  my  soul  to  Sheol.  Ps.  xvi.  10  (A*.  1’.). 
Shep'en(shgp'?n),  n.  [SeesmrPEN.]  A  stable;  ashippeu.  Obs. 
shep'herd  (shep'erd),  n.  [ME.  schepherde,  schepkirde, 
AS.  sceaphgrde ;  sceap  sheep  -f  hyrde,  hirde,  a  herd,  a 
guardian.  See  sheep  ;  herd  a  herder.]  1.  A  man  employed 
in  tending,  feeding,  aud  guarding  sheep,  esp.  a  dock  graz¬ 
ing  at  large  ;  fig.,  one  charged  with  the  religious  guidance 
of  others,  as  a  priest ;  a  pastor. 

2-  One  who  holds  a  mining  claim  but  does  not  work  it. 
Slang,  Australia. 

Shepherd  Lord,  the,  Lord  Henry  de  Clifford,  14th  Baron 
Clifford  (d.  1523),  who,  in  consequence  of  his  father’s  attain¬ 
der,  was  brought  upas  a  shepherd.  On  accession  of  Henry 
VII.  he  was  restored  to  his  birthright  aud  possessions.  He 
is  the  hero,  under  this  title,  of  various  legends.  His  story 
is  told  in  Wordsworth’s  “Song  for  the  Feast  at  Brougham 
Castle,”  and  “White  Doe  of  Rylstone.”  —  s.  of  Her'maa 
(hfir'mSs).  See  Apocrypha,  2.  —  S.  of  Salis'bur-y  Plain  isSlz'- 
ber-I),  the  hero  aud  title  of  a  tract  by  Hannah  More.  He 
is  a  model  of  homely  wisdom  and  pious  contentment, 
shep'herd,  v.  I.;  shep'herd-ed  ;  shep'herd-ing.  X.  To  tend 
as  a  shepherd ;  to  guard ,  herd,  lead,  or  drive  as  a  shepherd. 
White,  fleecy  clouds  .  .  . 

Shepherded  by  the  slow,  unwilling  wi^d.  Shelley. 

2-  To  attend  or  escort  (a  lady).  Humorous. 

3.  Mining.  To  retain  (a  claim)  by  working  it  only  to  the 
extent  required  by  law.  Australia. 

4.  To  shadow  ;  to  follow  and  watch  secretly.  Slang. 
shepherd  dog,  shepherd’s  dog  A  sheep  dog ;  a  collie. 
Shep'herd  ess,  n.  A  woman  who  tends  sheep  ;  hence,  a 

rural  lass.  Sir  P.  Sidney. 

shep'herd’ s-compan'ion  (shgp'erdz-),  n.  The  wagtail 
flycatcher  ( Rhipidura  tricolor). 

Shepherd’s  Plaid  A  kind  of  woolen  cloth  of  a  checkered 
black  and  white  pattern  ;  also,  the  pattern  itself, 
shep'herd’ s— purse7,  n.  A  white-flowered  annual  brassica- 
ceous  weed  ( Bursa  bursa-]>astoris)  bearing  pouchlike  pods. 
She'— pine',  n.  a  The  Australian  white  pine  Podocarpus 
elata.  b  A  true  pine  of  Florida  ( Pinus  heterophylla). 
sher'ard  ize  (shgr'dr-diz),  v.  t.  ;  sher'ard-ized  (-dizd) ; 
sher'ard-iz'ing  (-dlzOfng).  [After  Sherard  Cowper-Coles, 
inventor  of  the  process.]  To  galvanize  by  inclosing  the 
articles  to  be  treated,  covered  with  commercial  zinc  dust, 
in  a  tightly  closed  retort,  heating,  and  allowing  to  cool. 
Sher'a-ton  (shgr'a-ton),  n.  Furniture.  A  style  developed 
in  England  toward  the  end  of  the  18th  century,  chiefly  by 
Thomas  Sheraton.  Straight  lines  and  Louis-Seize  details 
are  characteristic  of  it.  —  Sher'a-to'ni-an  (-to'm-dn),  a. 
sher'bet  (shGr'bSt),  n.  [Ar.  sharbat  a  drink,  fr.  shariba  to 
drink.  Cf.  sorbet,  9IRUP,  shrub  a  drink.]  1.  A  refresh¬ 
ing  drink,  common  in  the  East,  made  of  fruit  juice,  diluted, 
sweetened,  and  flavored  variously  ;  as,  lemon  sherbet. 

2.  A  flavored  water  ice. 

3-  A  preparation  of  bicarbonate  of  Roda,  tartaric  acid, 
sugar,  etc.,  variously  flavored,  for  making  an  effervescing 
drink  ;  —  called  also  sherbet  pou  der. 

she-reef' )  (shS-ref'),  n.  [Ar.  sherif  noble,  holy,  n.,  a 
She-rlf'  )  prince  ;  cf.  F.  eherif,  Sp.  jerife.~]  1.  An  Arab 
prince  or  chief. 

2.  A  descendant  of  Mohammed  through  his  daughter  Fa¬ 
tima  ;  —  used  as  a  title.  Hence,  a  high  dignitary  among 
Mohammedans,  as  in  the  Philippines;  specif.,  the  local 
governor  of  Mecca,  usually  called  the  Grand  Sliereef. 

She  rl'at  (shS-re'at),  n.  [Turk.  sherVat ,  fr.  Ar.  sharVah , 
lit.,  the  way.]  The  sacred  law  of  the  Moslems  of  the  Turk¬ 
ish  Empire,  including  the  teaching  of  the  Koran  and  the 
traditional  sayings  of  Mohammed. 

she  riff'  (shS-ref'),  n.  [Turk  &  Ar.  sherifl ,  fr.  Ar.  sherif 
noble,  illustrious.]  Any  of  various  Oriental  coins  ;  as  : 


a  A  former  Turkish  gold  coin  ;  a  gold  dinar,  b  A  mohur. 
C  A  silver  xerafin. 

sher'iff  (shSr'Tf ),  n.  [ME.  shereve ,  AS.  sctr-gerefa  ;  scir  a 
sKTre  -f-  gerefa  a  reeve.  See  shire,  reeve  ;  cf .  shrievalty.] 
The  chief  executive  officer  of  a  shire  or  comity,  charged 
with  the  execution  of  the  laws,  the  serving  of  judicial  writs 
and  processes,  and  the  preservation  of  the  peace,  and  in 
some  cases  having  judicial  powers.  In  England  the  sherilf 
was  the  king’s  reeve  or  steward  over  a  shire  or  county,  and 
priginally  was  “  the  governor  of  the  shire,  the  captain  of 
its  forces,  the  president  of  its  court,—  a  distinctively  royal 
officer,  appointed  by  the  king,  dismissible  at  a  moment’s 
notice,  strictly  accountable  to  the  Exchequer  ”  for  the 
taxes  or  revenues  which  it  was  his  duty  to  levy  from  the 
shire.  He  never  was,  as  has  been  erroneously  supposed, 
the  vicegerent  of  the  earl  (L.  comes).  The  office  is  now  ap- 

Sointive.  by  the  king,  though  formerly  in  some  counties  it 
ecame  hereditary,  and  it  was  for  a  time  in  the  13th  cen¬ 
tury  made  elective.  The  sheriff  originally  in  both  Eng¬ 
land  and  Scotland  had  large  judicial  powers,  and  twice  a 
year  made  his  circuit  ( tour  or  tuim)  of  the  counties  to  hold 
the  view  of  frankpledge,  to  hold  his  courts,  aud  to  collect 
fines.  In  the  United  States  sheriffs  are  commonly  elected, 
but  in  some  States  appointed  and  commissioned  by  the  ex¬ 
ecutive  of  the  State.  The  office  in  both  England  and  the 
United  States  is  now  mainly  ministerial.  The  term  in  Eng¬ 
land  is  one  year  or  until  the  successor  is  appointed, 
sher'iff  dom  (-dwm),  n.  The  office,  jurisdiction,  or  terri¬ 
tory  of  a  sheriff  ;  shrievalty. 

Sher'man  Act  (sliGr'mdn).  An  act  of  Congress  approved 
July  14,  1890,  by  which  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  was 
directed  to  purchase  each  month  4,500,000  ounces  of  silver 
bullion  and  to  issue  Treasury  notes  in  payment ;  —so  called 
from  Senator  John  Sherman,  who  advocated  it  as  a  compro¬ 
mise  measure.  It  was  believed  by  many  to  be  one  of  the 
chief  causes  of  the  business  depression  of  1893,  and  a  bill 
for  its  repeal  became  a  law  Nov.  1, 1893,  a  special  session  of 
Congress  having  been  called  for  the  purpose, 
sher'ry  (sliSr'T),  n.  [From  Xeres ,  now  Jerez  de  la  Fron- 
tera,  a  Spanish  town  near  Cadiz,  x  in  Spauish  having  been 
formerly  pronounced  like  sh  in  English.]  A  still  white 
wine  made  in  the  vicinity  of  Jerez  ;  also,  any  wine  resem¬ 
bling  it  in  its  properties.  Sherry  is  naturally  light-colored, 
darkening  with  age.  There  are  two  main  varieties,  amon- 
tillado  and  manzanilla.  The  former  is  made  of  various 
degrees  of  strength,  sweetness,  .and  color,  by  the  addition 
of  spirit,  etc.  It  contains  17-21  per  cent  of  alcohol  by 
volume.  Manzanilla  is  much  lighter  and  drier,  being  usu¬ 
ally  untreated.  It  has  a  pronounced  bouquet.  Montilla, 
made  in  the  province  of  Cordoba,  is  similar  to  manzanilla. 
Sherry  cobbler.  A  beverage  prepared  with  sherry  wine, 
water,  lemon  or  orange,  sugar,  ice,  etc.,  and  usually  drunk 
through  a  straw  or  a  glass  tube. 

Sheth  (shgth),  7i.  [Cf.  sheath.]  The  part  of  a  plow  which 
projects  downward  below  the  beam,  to  hold  the  share  and 
other  working  parts  ;  —  called  also  standard,  or  post. 
Shetland  po'ny  (shSt'ldnd).  One  of  a  small,  stocky, 
hardy  breed  of  horse9,  with  a  long  rough  coat  and  long 
mane  and  tail,  which  originated  in  the  Shetland  Islands, 
sheugh  (shuK),  v.  t.  Scot.  1.  To  make  ditches  or  drains 
in  ;  to  dig,  as  peat,  by  making  ditches. 

2.  To  cover  over  ;  specif.,  Hort. ,  to  heel  in. 
shew'bread'  (sho'brgd'),  show'bread',  n.  Jewish  Anlig. 
Bread  of  exhibition  ;  —  the  term  used  in  Biblical  transla¬ 
tions  to  render  the  various  phrases  used  in  the  Hebrew  and 
Greek  to  designate  tlie  unleavened  bread  which  the  priests 
placed  before  Yahweh  in  the  sanctuary  {Ex.  xxv.  30).  The 
loaves,  twelve  in  number,  arranged  upon  the  table  in  two 
piles  of  six,  were  later  taken  to  represent  the  twelve  tribes 
of  Israel.  The  ritual  exhibition  of  the  bread  was  an  ex¬ 
pression  of  the  belief  that  Yahweh  is  the  source  of  every 
material  blessing,  and  an  expression  of  gratitude. 
shib'bO  leth  (shlb'o-lSth),  u.  [Heb.  shibboleth  an  ear  of 
corn,  or  a  stream,  a  flood.]  1.  Bib.  The  word  by  which 
the  Gileadites  distinguished  the  fugitive  Ephraimites  at  the 
Jordan  fords.  The  Ephraimites,  not  being  able  to  pro¬ 
nounce  sh ,  called  the  word  sibboleth.  Judges  xii. 

2.  Hence,  the  criterion,  test,  or  watchword  of  something, 
as  a  party  ;  specif.,  a  party  cry  or  pet  phrase. 

The  thy  with  its  twofold  value,  is  .  .  .  the  shibboleth  of  for 
eigners.  Earle. 

Shl'bu-i'chi  (she'boo-e'che),  n.  [Jap.  shi-bu-ichi,  fr.  Chin. 
ssu4  fen1  il,  lit.,  four  parts  one,  silver  forming  one  fourth  of 
the  alloy.]  An  alloy  of  silver  (one  part)  and  copper  (three 
parts),  invented  by  the  Japanese,  which  on  proper  treat¬ 
ment  assumes  a  beautiful  silvery  gray  patina.  Cf .  shakudo. 
shl'cer  (shi'ser),  n.  [Prob.  fr.  G.  scheisser  one  who  dungs.] 


1.  Mining.  An  unproductive  mine ;  a  duffer.  Australia. 

2.  A  worthless,  meau,  or  contemptible  person,  as  a  man 
who  does  not  pay  debts  of  honor,  or  a  cheat.  Slang ,  Brit. 

shield  (sheld),  n.  [ME.  sheld ,  scheld ,  AS.  scield ,  scild, 
sceld,  scyld ;  akin  to  OS.  said,  OFries.  sheld,  D.  &  G. 
schild,  OHG.  scilt ,  Icel.  shjoldr ,  Sw.  shold ,  Dan.  shiold , 
Goth,  .s&i/duj;  of  uncertain  origin.  Cf.  sheldrake.]  1.  A 
broad  piece 
of  defen¬ 
sive  armor, 
consisting 
of  a  plate 
or  frame  as 
of  metal, 
woo  d,  o  r 
leather, 
aud  carried 
on  the  arm  or 
held  in  the 
hand  by  a  han¬ 
dle,  —  former¬ 
ly  in  general 
use  for  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  the 
body  in  battle 
or  combat; 
more  esp.,  one 
large  enough 
to  protect  the 
whole  of,  or 
one  side  of,  the 
body.  Cf. 
buckler,  1. 

9  Ficr  •  Ono  1  Greek  Shield; 

.  Gne  2  Roman  Scutum; 

that  protects  3  Late  Medieval  Tilting  Target; 
ordefends  ;  de-  4  Norman  Shield  (about  1050); 
fense;  shelter.  *  South  Sea  Islander's  Shield. 

3.  Anything  used  to  protect  something;  a  pro¬ 
tecting  piece  or  structure  ;  a  protection ;  as, 
specif.  :  a  Ordnance.  A  screen  of  armor 
plate,  usually  attached  to  the  carriage,  protecting  an 
otherwise  exposed  gun  against  small- 
arm,  or  light-caliber,  projectiles  or 
shrapnel,  b  Tunneling  &  Mining. 

An  iron  or  steel  framework  moved 
forward  at  the  end  of  a  tunnel  or 
adit  in  process  of  excava¬ 
tion  to  support  the  ground 
ahead  of  the  brickwork  or 
other  lining,  c  Zool.  A 
protective  structure  lik¬ 
ened  to  a  shield,  as  a  large 
scale,  a  carapace,  or  lorica. 
d  The  expanding  attach¬ 
ment  of  an  expansion  bolt. 


6-inch  Gun  on  Pedestal  Mount 
with  Shield  (sense  3  a). 


e  An  adjunct  of  dress,  as  a  piece  of  moisture-proof  fabric 
or  a  padded  article,  serving  as  a  protection,  as,  esp.,  to  a 
part  of  the  clothing  liable  to  be  soiled. 

4  Something  resembling,  or  having  the  form  of,  a  shield. 
“  Bespotted  as  with  shields  of  red  and  black.”  Spenser. 
6.  Specif.  :  a  Her.  The  escutcheon  or  field  on  which  are 
placed  the  bearings  in  coats  of  arms.  Cf .  lozenge,  2  a.  See 
escutcheon,  lllust.  b  Bot.  (1)  In  lichens,  an  apotliecium. 
(2)  In  Cliaraceae,  one  of  the  eight  wall  cells  of  the  antherid- 
ium.  c  Zool.  A  marking  or  otherwise  differentiated  area. 

6.  A  coin,  the  old  French  6cu  ;  —  so  called  from  the  figure 

of  a  shield  on  one  side.  Obs.  Chaucer. 

7.  The  hard  horny  part  of  a  boar’s  neck,  regarded  as  the 
choicest  part  for  brawn  ;  as,  a  shield  of  brawn.  Obs. 
Shield  of  Bo-bies'ki  (so-bySs'ke).  Astron.  =  scutum,  4. 

Shield  (sheld),  v.  t  ;  shield'ed  ;  shielding.  [AS.  seildan , 
scyldan.  See  shield,  w.]  1.  To  cover  with  or  as  with  a 

shield  ;  to  cover  from  danger  or  the  like  ;  to  defend ;  to 
protect  from  distress,  assault,  injury,  or  the  like. 

A  woman ’b  shape  doth  shield  thee.  Shah. 

2.  To  ward  off  ;  to  keep  off  or  out.  Obs.  Spenser. 

3.  To  avert,  as  a  misfortune  ;  forbid.  Obs.  or  Archaic. 

God  shield  that  it  should  bo  befall.  Chaucer. 

Shield,  v.  i.  To  serve  as  a  shield,  protection,  or  defense. 
Syn.  —  See  shelter. 

Shield  budding  The  ordinary  method  of  bud  grafting. 


Btructive  ;  ruinous  ;  fatal  ;  mis¬ 
erable  ;  disgraceful.  —  shend'- 
fttl-ly.  adv. —  shend'ful-ness,  n. 
All  Obs.  [disgrace.  Obs.  I 

shend'ing.n.  Shame;  dishonor;! 
shend'lac,  n.  [Cf.  AS  sceand 
shame,  and,  for  the  ending,  E. 
wedlock.]  Shame  ;  infamy  ; 
ignominy ;  derision.  Obs.  [Obs  I 
shend'ness,  n. Shame;  disgrace.  | 
shend'ship.  n.  1.  Harm;  ruin. 
2.  Ignominy ;  shame;  reproach  ; 
punishment  ;  disgrace, 
■hend'ship-ful.  a.  Disgraceful. 
Obs.  —  Bhend'ship-ful-ly,  a<fr. 
Obs.  [she  ex.  I 

shene.  +  seen,  p.  p.  of  sek,| 
Bheng  (sh8ng),  n  [Chin,  si  Jug  >.] 
See  MEASURE. 

She'nir  (she'nSr).  Bib. 

Shen  shai'  (shen-shT'),  or  Shen- 
Bha'hi  (-shii'h?;  -sha'8),n.  One 
of  the  Parsi  sect  which  uses  the 
Hindu  calendar. 

Bhenship.  +  shendship. 
shent,  ahente,  pret.  4r  p.  p.  of 
shend.  Obs.  [06*.  I 

Ehent.  v.  ?.  To  shrink  :  avoid. | 
she-o'lic  (shf-d'llk  ;  -51' Ik),  a. 
Of  or  pert,  to  Sheol;  infernal  R. 
shep.  +  sheep,  ship 
sheparling.  +  sheph  erdlino. 
shepe.  n.  BfV.  Reward;  pay.  Obs. 
shepe.  +  sheep,  ship,  skip. 
She'pham  (she'f&m),  Sheph  a- 
thi'ah  (shgf'ds-thl'd  ;  shP-fath'- 
yd),  Sheph  a-ti'ah  (shef'd-tl'a; 
shS-f&t'vd).  Bib. 
shepheardize.  su epherdess. 
shepherd  god.  Pan. 

Shep  her'ai  a  (s  h  C-p  fir'd  Y-d  ; 
shep-hflr'dY-d),  n.  [NL.,  after 
John  Shepherd ,  Eng.  botnniftt.] 
Syn.  of  Lepargyrf.a.  [06*. I 

efiep'herd-ing.w.Shepherdling.  | 
shep'herd  ish,  a.  See-isub 
shep' herd-ism  (shPp'Sr-dTz’m), 
n.  Pastoral  life  or  occupation. 


shep'herd-ize,  r.  t.  See -ize. 
Shepherd  kings.  =  Hyksos. 
shep 'herd  ling,  n.  A  little  or 
young  shepherd 
shep'herd-ly,  a.  Like  that  of 
shepherds  Obs.  [ herd's- purse.  I 
shep'herd'a-b  a  g7,  n.  Shep-| 
shep'herd  s-clock  ,  n.  Common 
pimpernel. 

shep'herd's-club  .  n.  Mullein 
Bhep'herd’a-cress',  n.  A  small 
European  brassicaceous  herb 
(  Teesdalia  nudicaulis).  [DOG. I 
shepherd’s  dog.  See  shepherd! 
shepherd’s  flute.  A  flageolet 
or  tne  like.  r06.f 

shep'herd-ship,  n.  See  -ship., 
shep'herd’s-joy  ,  ».  An  Aus¬ 
tralian  climbing  liliaceous 
plant  (genus  Geitonoplesium), 
with  greenish  purple  flowers. 
shep'herd’s-knotL  u.  Tormen- 
til. 

shep ' herd’ s-myr  tie,  n.  Buteh- 
er’s-broom.  [comb.  I 

8hep'herd’s-nee  die.  n.  Lndv’s-I 
shepherd  spider.  A  daddy  long- 
legs.  or  harvestman. 
Bhep'herd’B-pouch",  n.  Shep¬ 
herd  ’  s-purse. 

shep'herd’s-rod',  n.  The  small 
teasel  ( Dipsacus  ptlosus). 
s  h  e p'h  e  r  d ’8-s  c  a'b  i-o  u  s.  ii 
Sheep’s-bit.  f  herd’s-uod.  I 

shep' herd ’s-stafP.  n.  =  shep-| 
shep'herd-y,  n.  Position  or  oc¬ 
cupation  of  a  shepherd.  Obs. 
She'phi  (she'fY),  or  She'pho 
(-15).  Bib  [-phan  C-fkn).  Bib.  i 

8he-phu'pham(sh6-fa'ffi.m),or| 

shepne.  +  shippen. 
shep'peck  (shFp'wk),  shep'- 
pick.  7t.  A  pitchfork.  Dial.  Eng . 
shepper.  shaper. 
shep'pey  (shCp'Y),  ti.  [AS. 
sreapiuic.’]  A  sheepcote.  Dial. 
Eng. 

shep'stare  (sh?p'star  ;  -stSr), 


shep 'starring  (-8  t&r'lYng), 
shep'ster  (-st?r).  TCf.  sheep; 
stare  starlmg-1  The  common 
starling.  Local,  Eng. 
shep'ster  i*  sh  a  pester. 
shep'ster  (sh  8  poster),  n. 
[sheep  -f  -sfer.]  A  shepherd. 
0*>*.  or  Dial.  Eng. 

She'rah  (she'ra).  Bib. 

Sherash  +  Shiraz 
Sher'a-tan'  (s  h  C  r'a-t  a  n'),  n. 
[Ar.  al  sharatan,  two  stars  in 
the  horns  of  Aries,  dual  of  sha- 
rat  sign,  notch.]  See  star. 
Sh’eraz.  +  Shiraz. 
sher'bet-lee  (s  h  0  r'h 8 1-1  e),  n. 
[Error  for  sherbet jee ,  Turk,  sher- 
bctji  a  maker  of  sherbet.]  In 
the  East,  a  sherbet  seller 
sherbet  powder.  =  sherbet,  3. 
sher'bet-zide,  n.  [Turk,  sher- 
betji  a  maker  of  sherbet.]  In 
the  East,  a  sherbetlee. 
sherd  (shOrd).  Var.  of  shard. 
shere.  *f*  shear,  ?\ 
shere.  Obs.  or  dial.  Eng.  of 
SHEER.  [SHIRE.  I 

shere  (sher).  Dial.  Eng.  of | 
shere,  u.  Coinage.  Tolerance  ; 
remedy.  Obs.  [rfb'yd).  Bib.\ 
Sher  e-bl'ah  ( shPr'P-bT'ri  ;  shi>| 
she-reef' i-an  <sh8-ref'Y-tfn),  a. 
Of  or  pertaining  to  a  shereef. 
shereful.  *f*  chereful. 
She'resh  (she'r6sh).  Bib. 
Shere  Thursday.  Var.  of  Sheer 
Thursday. 
shereve.  +  sheriff. 

She-re'zer  (shf-re'zf*r).  Bib. 
sherif'.  Var.  of  she  reef. 
sher'lf.  Sheriff.  Ref.  Sp. 
sher'lff-al-ty  (8h8r'Yf-dl-tI),  n. 

—  SHRIEVALTY. 

sher'iff-ess.  n.  Female  sheriff, 
sher'iff-hood,  n.  Shrievalty 
sher'lff-ry,  n.  Shrievalty, 
sher'iff’s  court.  Scots  Laic. 
Either  of  several  courts  pre¬ 


sided  over  or  held  by  the  sheriff, 
including,  besides  a  criminal 
court,  the  ordinary  (and  his¬ 
torically  original)  court,  the 
small  debt  court,  established  in 
1837,  and  the  debts  recovery 
court,  constituted  in  1867,  for  re¬ 
covery  of  debts  between  £12  and 
£50. 

sher'iff-ship.  n.  See -ship. 
sher 'iff- wick.  /<•  Shrievalty. 
8he-rif'i-an.  Var.  of  siiereef- 
I  AN. 

sherlsh-  Ohs.  pi.  of  shire. 
Bhe-ri  B't  a-d  ar'  (sh  5-r  Y  s't  a- 
diir^),  ft.  [Mind.  Sc  Per.  sarish - 
tadar ,  for  sarrishtadar ;  sar- 
rishta  record  -f-  Per.  ddr  keep¬ 
ing,  holding.]  A  recorder,  reg¬ 
istrar,  or  secretary.  India. 
sherk.  +  shirk. 
sher'man.  d*  shearman. 
shern.  sherne.  +  sharn,  dung, 
sherp  (shCrp).  Oos  ordial.  Eng. 
var.  of  sharp.  [sheriff. I 

sher'ra  (shilr'a).  Scot.  var.  of  | 
Sher'ra-moor  .  Sher'ry-moor', 
n.  The  rebellion  in  Scotland  in 
1715;—  from  Sheriffmuir  in 
Perthshire,  where  the  advance 
of  the  Scottish  Jacobites  was 
checked  ;  hence,  tumult ;  tur¬ 
moil;  row.  Scot,  ir  Dial.  Eng. 
sherrant,  n.  Sherry.  Obs. 
s  her  riff  e.  +  shereef. 
sher'ris  (shrr'Ys),  n.  Sherry. 
Obs  or  Archaic. 
sher'rug  (sh?r'?7g).  Dial.  Eng. 
var.  of  sh earhoo. 
sher 'ry-val  lies  (sher'Y-vttl'Yz), 
n.  pi  [Cf.  Sp-  zaraguelles 
wide  breeches  or  overalls.]  A 
kind  of  overalls  or  protective 
leggings  of  thick  cloth  or  leath¬ 
er,  worn  when  riding  on  horse¬ 
back.  Obs.  or  Local,  U.  S ■ 
sherte.  +  shirt,  short. 
Shesha  Var.  of  Sesha. 


She'shach  (she'shftk).  Bib. 

She'shai  (-shT).  Bib. 

She'shan  ( -sli&n ).  Bib.  [Bib.  I 
Shesh  baz'zar  (shCsh-bflz'dr). | 
shet.  shete.  +  sheet. 
shet  (sh8t).  Obs*  or  dial.  var. 
of  shut. 

shet.  Dial.  var.  of  shoot. 
Sheth  (sh8th).  Bib. 

sheth  {dial,  sheth).  Obs.  or 
Scot.  8c  dial  var.  of  sheath. 
She'thar  (she'thar).  Bib. 
She'thar-boz'nai  (-b  5  z'n  I ; 
-nS-T ).  Bib. 

Shet'land-er  (sh8t'l(2n-d?r),  7i. 
A  native  or  inhabitant  of  Shet¬ 
land  :  also,  a  Shetland  pony. 
Shetland  lace.  An  openwork 
needle-made  lace  of  Shetland 
wool,  used  for  shawls,  etc. 
Shetland  wool.  A  fine,  thin, 
loosely  twisted  worsted,  spun 
from  wool  of  Shetland  sheep, 
shette.  d*  shut . 
shet'tle  (sh8t'’l).  +  shuttle. 

sheu.  d*  show. 

sheugh.  Bheuch  (shflK),  v.  [Cf. 
seuoh.]  A  ditch;  trench;  fur¬ 
row;  gully.  Scot.  !r  Dial.  Eng. 
aheuk  (shflk).  Scot.  &  dial. 
Eng.  var.  of  shook. 
sheule.  f  sewell. 

Bhe-va'  (8h8-vaO,  n.  [Heb.  shl- 
vd .]  Hebrew  Gram.  A  vowel 
point  ( ;  )written  under  its  conso¬ 
nant  and  indicating  either  a 
slight  vowel  sound  (simple  sheva 
or  vocal  sheva)  or  simply  the 
limit  of  a  syllable  (silent  sheva 
or  sheva  quiescens). 

She'va  (sne'vct).  Bib. 

she'vel  (she'v’l;  sha'-).  v.  t.  8r  i. 

To  distort  or  be  distorted.  Scot. 

shever.  d*  shiver. 

shew.  +  show. 

shew,  d*  sew,  v.  i.,  to  serve. 

shew  (sn6  ;  m  early  18th  c., 


shG),  v.  t.  3,-  i.  Var.  of  show. 
Archaic  or  R.  [var  of  SHOO. I 
shew  (sh oo).  Scot.  &  dial.  Eng.  | 
Bhe-wa'  (6h<*-va').  Var.  of  she¬ 
va.  [Eng.  var.  of  shood.I 
shewd  (shood  ;  sh8'df)d).  Dial.| 
shew'ell.  shew'el  (shoo'^1).  Var. 
of  sew  el.  Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 
shew'er  (sh5'?r).  Var.  of  show¬ 
er,  one  who  shows.  Archaic 
or  R.  [of  show.  I 

shewn  (shCn),  p.p.  of  shew,  var  | 
shewr*.  d*  shower,  7j. 
shey.  d*  shy. 

sheyk.  sheykh.  Vars  of  sheik. 
sheyle  (shal),  n.  4*  v.  [AS.  sceol , 
sceolh ,  oblique,  wry  .1  Grimace  ; 
squint.  Scot.  8r  Dial  Eng. 
sheyne.  d*  sheen. 

Shi'ah  (she'd),  n.  =  Shiite. 
shi-bar'  (slit-bar'),  n.  [Marathi 
gibad.]  A  large  coasting  vessel 
of  western  India. 

Shib'mah  (shYb'md).  Bib. 
schick'-shack',  v.  An  oak  ap¬ 
ple  ;  a  sprig  of  oak,  esp.  with 
an  oak  apple,  worn  before  noom 
on  Oak-apple  Day;  also,  in  con¬ 
tempt,  a  person  not  then  wear¬ 
ing  it.  Dial.  Eng. 

Shlc'ron  (shYk'rCn).  Bib. 
shidder.  d*  sheder. 
shide  (6  hid),  n.  [ME.  slide , 
schide,  AS  setd  ;  akin  to  OHG. 
sext,  G.  schett,  Icel.  shi&,  and  E. 
shed ,  v.  t.]  A  thin  board;  billet; 
splinter  ;  plank.  Obs.  or  Dial. 
shied  (shTa),»ret.  Srp.p.  of  shy. 
shiel  (shel).  Scot  var.  of  sheal. 
shield  (sheld).  Var.  of  sheal,  a 
shealing  or  hut. 

shield'-bear  er,  n.  Any  small 
moth  of  the  genus  Coptodisca, 
whose  larva  makes  a  covering  of 
bits  of  leaves. 

shield'-bone  ,  n.  A  shoulder 

blade.  Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 


food,  fobt ;  out,  oil ;  chair  ;  go  ;  sing,  iqk  ;  fben,  thin ;  nature,  verdure  (260) ;  K  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144) ;  boN  ;  yet ;  zh  =  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Guidb. 

Full  explanations  of  Abbreviations,  M^hs,  etc..  Immediately  precede  the  Vocabulary. 
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SHINER 


Shield  fern.  The  buckler  fern. 

shleld'-shapecT  (sheld'shapt'),  a.  Having  the  shape  of  a 
shield  ;  specif.,  Bot peltate. 

shield' tail7,  n.  Zodl.  Any  small  burrowing  snake  of  the 
family  Uropeltidse,  having  a  large  scute  on  the  tail, 
shift  (shift),  v.  t. ;  shift'ed  ;  shift'ing.  [ME.  shi/ten , 
schiften ,  to  divide,  change,  remove,  AS.  sciftan  to  divide  ; 
akin  to  LG.  &  D.  schiften  to  divide,  distinguish,  part, 
I  cel.  skipta  to  divide,  part,  shift,  change,  Dan.  skifte,  Sw. 
skifta ,  and  prob.  to  Icel.  skifa  to  cut  into  slices,  as  n.,  a 
slice,  and  to  E.  shive ,  sheave ,  n.,  shiver ,  n.l  1.  To  divide  ; 
distribute  ;  apportion  ;  assign  ;  arrange.  Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 

2.  To  change  the  place  or  position  of  ;  to  move  or  remove, 
as  from  one  place  or  person  to  another  ;  to  transfer ;  to 
turn  ;  as,  to  shift  a  burden  ;  to  shift  the  blame. 

Carrying  the  oar  loose,  [they]  shift  it  hither  and  thither  at 
pleasure.  Raleigh. 

3.  To  put  off ;  to  get  rid  of ;  avoid;  evade.  Obs.  Spenser. 

4.  To  exchange  for  or  replace  by  another  or  others  of  the 
same  kind  or  class  ;  to  change;  as,  to  shift  the  clothes ;  to 
shift  the  scenes  or  scene. 

5.  To  change  the  clothing  of  ;  —  used  reflexively.  Obs. 

Not  to  have  patience  to  shift  me.  Shak. 

6.  To  change  in  form,  character,  etc.  ;  to  alter. 

to  shift  off.  a  To  delay ;  to  defer ;  to  put  off.  b  To  put 
away;  to  lay  aside;  to  get  rid  of.  —  to  a.  the  helm,  JVaut., 
to  put  the  tiller  from  starboard  to  port  or  vice  versa,  usu¬ 
ally  from  hard  over  one  way  to  hard  over  the  other. 

Shift,  v .  i.  1.  To  make  division  or  apportionment ;  to  dis¬ 
tribute  ;  to  dispose ;  to  order.  Obs.  Cursor  Mundi. 

2.  To  deal ;  to  act ;  to  do.  Obs.  Carton. 

3.  To  make  a  change  or  changes  ;  to  change  position, 
place,  form,  character,  clothing,  etc.  ;  to  move  ;  veer  ;  to 
substitute  one  thing  for  another  ;  as,  the  cargo  shifted. 

The  sixth  age  shifts 

Into  the  lean  and  slippered  pantaloon.  Shak. 

Here  the  Baillie  shifted  and  fidgeted  about  in  his  seat.  Scott. 

4.  To  resort  to  or  use  expedients  ;  to  provide,  look  out,  or 
do,  for  one’s  self ;  to  contrive  ;  to  manage  ;  to  manage  to 
live  or  get  along ;  as,  to  shift  for  one’s  self. 

6.  To  practice  indirect  or  evasive  methods. 

6.  Music.  To  make  a  shift.  See  shift,  n.,  3. 

Syn.  — See  change. 

to  shift  for  one’s  self,  to  provide  or  care  for  one’s  self. 

Shift  (shift),  7i.  [See  shift,  v.  t.]  1.  Act  of  shifting.  Spe¬ 
cif.  :  a  A  putting  one  thing  in  place  of  another,  or  chang¬ 
ing  the  place  of  a  thing  ;  change  ;  alteration  ;  substitution. 

My  going  . .  .  was  not  merely  for  shift  of  air.  Sir  H.  JVotton. 
b  A  turning  from  one  thing  to  another ;  a  turn  ;  hence,  an 
expedient  or  scheme  tried  in  difficulty ;  often,  an  expedient 
that  is  petty,  mean,  underhand,  or  the  like  ;  a  trick  ;  a 
dodge  ;  afraud.  “  Reduced  to  pitiable  shifts.”  Macaulay. 

I  ’ll  find  a  thousand  shifts  to  get  away  Shak 

2.  Something  changed  or  used  in  alternation  ;  esp.  :  a  A 
change  of  clothes,  b  A  woman’s  chemise,  c  A  shirt.  Dial. 

3.  Music.  A  change  of  the  position  of  the  hand  on  the  fin¬ 
ger  board,  in  playing  the  violin  or  a  similar  instrument. 
The  first  position  of  the  hand  is  close  to  the  nut,  so  that  the 
first  finger  produces  the  tone  next  above  that  of  the  open 
string  ;  at  half  shift,  or  second  position,  the  hand  is  so  moved 
that  the  first  finger  falls  in  the  original  place  of  the  second  ; 
at  whole  shift,  or  third  position,  the  first  finger  covers  the 
original  place  of  the  third ;  and  at  double  shift,  or  fourth 
position,  it  covers  that  of  the  little  finger. 

4.  Mining.  A  dislocation  of  a  vein  or  seam  ;  a  fault. 

5.  The  change  of  one  set  of  workmen  for  another  ;  hence, 
a  spell,  or  turn,  of  work  ;  also,  a  set  of  workmen  who  work 
in  turn  with  other  sets  ;  as,  a  night  shift. 

6.  In  building,  shipbuilding,  etc.,  disposition  of  work  over¬ 
lapped  so  as  to  break  joint. 

Syn.  —  See  expedient. 

shift  of  crops,  change  or  rotation  of  crops. 

Shilt'er  (shtf'ter),  n.  One  that  shifts;  specif.:  a  One 
that  changes  the  place  or  position  of  something  ;  as,  a 
scene  shifter,  b  One  given  to  resorting  to  shifts  or  expe¬ 
dients,  esp.  those  of  a  petty  or  crafty  nature  ;  a  cheat. 

’T  was  such  a  shifter  that,  if  truth  were  known. 

Death  was  half  glad  when  he  had  got  him  down.  Milton. 
C  Naut.  An  assistant  to  the  ship’s  cook  in  washing,  steep¬ 
ing,  and  shifting  the  salt  provisions.  Rare,  d  Mach. 
Any  of  various  devices  for  shifting  something ;  as:  (1)  A 
belt  shifter.  (2)  Knitting  Mach.  A  wire  for  changing  a 
loop  from  one  needle  to  another,  as  in  narrowing,  etc. 
shift'ing,  p.  pr.  vb.  n.  of  shift.  Hence :  n.  Philol. 
Lautverschiebung.  —  shift'ing  ly,  adv. 
shifting  accent  or  stress,  Phon .,  variable  word  accent,  or 
stress,  due  to  unsettled  or  varying  usage,  to  the  position 
of  the  word  with  reference  to  other  words,  or  to  the  exi¬ 
gencies  of  verse.  Thus,  En g.farm'yaimdf,  Amer .  farm'yard' ; 
an  out'side '  passenger,  the  passenger  out' side ',  etc.  See 
Guide  to  Pron..  §87.  — s.  backstays,  Naut.:  temporary  stays 
to  be  let  go  when  the  vessel  tacks  or  jibes.— s.  center  or 
centre.  =  metacenter.—  s.  stress.  See  shifting  accent.  —  s., 
or  secondary,  use.  Law ,  a  use  which  takes  effect  in  deroga¬ 
tion  of  some  other  estate  and  is  expressly  limited  by  the 
deed  or  may  be  created  on  a  certain  contingency  by  a  per¬ 


son  or  persons  named  in  the  deed.  By  the  shifting  use  it 
wras  possible  to  evade  the  common-law  rule  that  a  fee  could 
not  be  limited  upon  a  fee.  Some  States  of  the  United  States 
have  expressly  abolished  shifting  uses,  as  such, 
shift'less  (shlft'lSs),  a.  1.  Lacking  in  expedients,  or  not 
capable  of  successful  expedients,  esp.  in  providing  for  one’s 
own  support,  as  because  of  laziness,  lack  of  skill,  etc. ; 
hence,  lazy  ;  inefficient ;  thriftless ;  as,  a  shiftless  fellow. 
2.  Manifesting,  or  characteristic  of,  lack  of  efficiency  or 
thrift  in  work,  or  the  like  ;  as,  shiftless  management. 

—  shift'less  ly,  adv.  —  shift'less-ness,  n. 
shift'y(sliif'tT),  a.  1.  Changeful;  changeable  ;  fickle.  Rare. 

2.  Full  of,  or  ready  with,  shifts ;  fertile  in,  or  given  to, 
expedients  or  contrivances,  esp.  those  of  a  doubtful  char¬ 
acter  ;  fertile  in,  or  full  of,  tricks  or  dodges  ;  tricky. 

Shifty  and  thrifty  as  old  Greek  or  modern  Scot.  C.  Kingsley 
Shi'ism  (she'Iz’m),  n.  The  doctrine  or  principles  held  to 
by  the  Shiites,  or  Shiahs. 

Shi'ite  (she'it),  Shl'ah  (-d),  n.  [Ar.  shVar  a  follower  of 
the  sect  of  Ali,  fr.  shVah  a  multitude  following  one  another 
in  pursuit  of  the  same  object,  the  sect  of  Ali,  fr.  sha’a  to 
follow.]  One  of  that  branch  of  the  Mohammedans  who  re¬ 
ject  the  first  three  caliphs,  and  consider  Ali,  Mohammed’s 
son-in-law,  as  the  first  rightful  successor  of  Mohammed, 
and  who  do  not  acknowledge  the  Sunua,  or  body  of  tradi¬ 
tions  respecting  Mohammed,  as  any  part  of  the  law.  Persia 
is  the  chief  center  of  Shiism.  —  Shi-it'ic  (she-Tt'Tk),  a. 
shl-kim'ic  (shT-kTm'Tk),  a.  Org.  Chem.  Pertaining  to  or 
designating  a  white  crystalline  acid,  CcH6(OH)sCO.,H,  ob¬ 
tained  from  the  fruit  of  star  anise  (called  shikimi  by  the 
Japanese).  Its  name  in  the  official  nomenclature  is  cy- 
clohexene(l)-triol(3.4.6)-carboxylic  acid(l). 
shik'ra  (slilk'ra),  n.  [Cf.  shikar.]  A  small  Indian  hawk 
( A  slur  badius)  sometimes  used  in  falconry, 
shll-la'lah,  shille'lagh  (shT-la'l&),  n.  Also  shil-le'lah, 
Shll-la'la.  etc.  A  sapling,  as  of  oak  or  blackthorn,  used 
as  a  cudgel  ;  hence,  any  cudgel; — so  called  from  Shille¬ 
lagh,  in  Ireland,  famous  for  its  oaks.  Irish. 

Shilling  (sliTl'Tng),  n.  [ME.  shilling ,  schilling ,  AS.  sca¬ 
ling  ;  akin  to  D.  schelling,  OS.  &  OHG.  stilling ,  G.  schil¬ 
ling ,  Sw.  &  Dan.  skilling ,  Icel.  skill ingr,  Goth,  skilliggs , 
and  peril,  to  OHG.  scellan  to  sound,  G.  schallen.]  1.  A 
silver  coin  and  money  of  account  of  Great  Britain  and 
many  of  its  dependencies,  equal  to  twelve  pence  (24$  cents 
U.  S.),  or  the  twentieth  part  of  a  pound.  It  is  legal  ten¬ 
der  to  the  number  of  forty.  Abbr.,5.  For  several  centu¬ 
ries  the  shilling  was  a  money  of  account  only,  after  the 
Norman  Conquest  always  equal  to  twelve  pence.  It  first 
appeared  as  a  modern  coin  under  Henry  VII.  By  a  series 
of  changes  its  weight  of  fine  silver  has  fallen  from  the  ini¬ 
tial  value  of  133.2  gr.  to  the  present  one  of  80.73  gr. 

2  a  A  coin  and  money  of  account  of  Scotland  in  use  pre¬ 
vious  to  1707.  It  was  originally  identical  in  value  with  the 
English  shilling,  but  depreciated  during  the  wars  with 
England  until,  in  the  17th  century,  worth  only  one  English 
penny,  b  Any  of  several  related  moneys  of  the  Conti¬ 
nent,  as  the  German  schilling  or  the  Danish  skilling. 

3.  In  the  United  States,  a  denomination  of  money,  differ¬ 
ing  in  value  in  different  States,  now  practically  obsolete. 
This  difference  in  value  was  due  to  the  fact  that  the  colonial  bills 
of  credit  had  depreciated  in  different  degrees.  In  New  England 
(as  also  in  Virginia,  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Mis¬ 
souri,  Mississippi,  Alabama,  and  Florida),  when  the  decimal  sys¬ 
tem  of  reckoning  money  was  adopted,  the  pound  in  paper  money 
was  worth  only  $3,333,  and  the  shilling  16$  cts.,  or  6s.  to  $1  ;  in 
New  York  (as  also  in  North  Carolina,  Ohio,  and  Michigan),  this 
pound  was  worth  $2.50,  and  the  shilling  124  cts.  or  Kb.  to  $1  ;  in 
Pennsylvania  (as  also  in  New  Jersey,  Delaware,  and  Maryland), 
this  pound  was  worth  $2.67,  and  the  shilling  131  cts.,  or  7s.  fid.  to 
$1  ;  and  in  Georgia  (as  also  in  South  Carolina),  this  pound  was 
worth  $4.20$,  and  the  shilling  21$  cts.,  or  4s.  8d.  to  $1. 

4  The  Spanish  or  Mexican  real,  of  the  value  of  one  eighth 
of  a  dollar,  or  12$  cents  ;  — formerly  so  called  in  New  York 
and  some  other  States.  Called  also  Mexican  shilling. 
king’s,  or  queen’s  shilling,  a  shilling  £iven  by  a  recruiting 
officer  to  a  recruit,  the  taking  of  which,  until  1879,  consti¬ 
tuted  a  binding  enlistment  in  the  British  army. 
shil'ly-shaHi-er,  shil'li  shal  li  er  (shTl'T-shSPT-er),  n. 
An  irresolute  or  hesitating  person. 

shil'ly-shal  ly  ( sliTl'T-shXFT),  adv.  Formerly  also  shill- 
I-Shall-I.  [A  reduplication  of  shall  /.]  In  an  irresolute, 
undecided,  or  hesitating  manner. 

I  am  somewhat  dainty  in  making  a  resolution,  because  when 
I  make  it,  I  keep  it  :  I  don’t  stand  shill- I-shall-I  then.  Congreve. 
shil'ly-shal  ly,  v.  i.  To  hesitate ;  to  act  irresolutely  ;  to 
be  undecided  ;  hence,  to  occupy  one’s  self  with  trifles, 
shil'ly-shal'ly,  72.  Irresolution  ;  hesitation  ;  indecision  ; 
also,  occupation  with  trifles. 

She  lost  not  one  of  her  forty-five  minutes  in  picking  and  choos¬ 
ing,  —  no  shilly-shally  in  Kate.  De  Quincey. 

shil'ly-shal  ly,  a.  Hesitating  ;  irresolute  ;  indecisive  ; 
also,  rarely,  foolish  ;  trivial. 

shim  (shim),  n.  1.  A  thin  piece  or  slip  of  wood,  metal, 
stone,  etc.,  often  tapered,  used  to  fill  in,  as  to  level  a  stone 
in  building,  or  a  railroad  tie  or  rail,  etc.,  or  designed  to  be 
removed  to  take  up  wear,  as  in  a  bearing. 


2.  More  fully  shim  plow  or  plough.  A  kind  of  shallow  plow 
used  to  scrape  or  break  ground  and  clear  it  of  weeds 
shim  (shim),  v.  t. ;  shimmed  (shTmd);  shim'ming.  1  To 
weed  with  a  shim.  Scot.  &  Dial.  Eng. 

2.  To  fill  out,  or  level  up,  to  a  desired  height  or  a  true 
surface  by  the  use  of  a  shim  or  shims.  See  shim,  n.,  1. 
Also,  to  fill  up  (cracks  or  joints)  as  with  putty, 
shim'mer  (-er),  v.  i. ;  shim'mered  (-erd) ;  shim'mer-ing. 
[ME.  schimeren ,  AS.  scimrian  ;  akin  to  scimian ,  sciman, 
to  glitter,  D.  schemeren ,  G.  schimmem,  Dan.  skimre ,  Sw. 
skimra ,  AS.  scima  a  light,  brightness,  Icel.  skima,  Goth. 
skeima  a  torch,  a  lantern,  and  E.  shine.  See  shine,  v.  i.J 
To  shine  with  a  tremulous  or  intermittent  light ;  to  shine 
faintly  ;  to  gleam  ;  glisten  ;  glimmer. 

The  shimmering  glimpses  of  a  stream.  Tennyson. 
Syn.  —  See  flash. 

shim'mer,  v.  t.  To  cause  to  shimmer, 
shim'mer,  n.  A  faint,  tremulous  light ;  a  glimmer. 
Shim'o  se  pow  der  (shim'o-sg).  [For  shimonose,  after  the 
Japanese  inventor,  Masashika  Shimonose  Kogakubachi.J 
A  preparation  of  picric  acid  used  by  the  Japanese  in  the 
war  with  Russia,  1904-05,  to  charge  high  explosive  shells, 
shin  (shin),  71.  [ME.  shine,  schine,  AS.  scinu;  akin  to  D. 
scheen ,  OHG.  scina ,  G.  schiene ,  schieribem,  Dan.  skinne- 
been,  Sw.  skenben,  and  AS.  scia  shin.  Cf.  chine.]  a  The 
front  part  of  the  leg  below  the  knee  ;  the  front  edge  of  the 
shin  bone;  the  lower  part  of  the  leg.  b  Specif.,  in  beef 
cattle,  the  lower  part  of  the  fore  leg;  —  disting,  from  shank. 
shin,  v.  i. ;  shinned  (sliTnd) ;  shin'ning.  1.  To  use  the 
shins  in  climbing  ;  to  climb,  esp.  as  a  mast,  tree,  rope,  or 
the  like,  by  embracing  it  alternately  with  the  arms  or  hands 
and  legs,  without  help  of  steps,  spurs,  or  the  like  ;  —  often 
used  with  up  ;  as,  to  shin  up  a  mast.  Colloq. 

2.  To  use  the  shins  in  locomotion  ;  to  walk  or  run.  Slang. 

3.  To  go  about  borrow  ing  money  hurriedly,  as  for  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  one’s  notes.  Slang ,  V.  S. 

shin,  v.  t.  Colloq.  1.  To  shin  up  (a  tree,  pole,  etc.). 

2  To  kick  or  strike  on  the  shins, 
shin  bone.  The  tibia. 

shine  (shin),  v.  i. ;  pret.  <(*  p.  p.  shone  (shon ;  sh5n ;  in 
British  use  usually  slibn  ;  cf.  gone),  Archaic  or  R.  shined 
(shind) ;  p.  pr.  vb.  n.  shin'ing  (shin'Tng).  [ME.  shinen , 
schinen ,  AS.  scinan  ;  akin  to  D.  schijnen ,  OFries.  skina, 
OS.  &  OHG.  scinan,  G.  scheinen ,  Icel.  skina ,  Sw.  skina , 
Dan.  skinne ,  Goth,  skeinan ,  and  peril,  to  Gr.  oki a  shadow. 
Cf.  sheer  pure;  shimmer.]  1.  To  emit  rays  of  light;  to 
give  light ;  to  beam  with  steady  radiance ;  to  exhibit 
brightness  or  splendor  ;  as,  the  sun  shines. 

God,  who  commanded  the  light  to  shine  out  of  darkness,  hath 
shined  in  our  hearts.  2  Cor.  iv.  & 

Let  thine  eyes  shine  forth  in  their  full  luster.  Denham. 

2.  To  be  bright  by  reflection  of  light  ;  to  gleam  ;  to  be 
1  glossy  ;  as,  to  shine  like  polished  silver. 

3.  To  be  effulgent  in  splendor,  beauty,  or  brilliance.  Obs. 
“  So  proud  she  shined  in  her  princely  state.”  Spenser. 

4.  To  be  eminent,  conspicuous,  or  distinguished  ;  to  exhibit 
brilliant  intellectual  powers;  as,  to  shine  in  conversation, 
to  shine  up  to  or  round,  to  pay  attentions  to,  as  to  a  girl ; 
to  endeavor  to  gain  the  liking  of.  Colloq.  or  Dial..  U.  S. 

shine,  v.  t.  To  cause  to  shine  ;  specif. :  a  To  cause  to  emit 
light,  b  To  send  forth  like  light.  Obs. 

He  [God]  doth  not  rain  wealth,  nor  shine  honor  and  virtues, 
upon  men  equally.  Bacon. 

C  To  throw  or  flash  the  light  of  upon  or  into  something  to 
illuminate  it.  d  [In  this  and  the  next  sense  the  pret. 
shined  is  common.]  To  make  bright ;  to  cause  to  shine  by 
reflected  light ;  to  polish  ;  as,  to  shine  shoes.  Colloq.  0 
In  hunting  deer  by  night,  to  throw  light  into  (the  eyes  of 
the  animal),  for  the  purpose  of  attracting  attention  tem¬ 
porarily  and  thus  getting  an  opportunity  to  shoot  it.  U.  S. 
Shine,  n.  1.  Quality  or  state  of  shining,  or  emitting  light ; 
light;  illumination.  “  Taper’s  holy  shine.11  Milton. 

The  distant  shine  of  the  celestial  city  Hawthorne. 

2.  Quality  or  state  of  shining,  or  exhibiting  brightness 
because  of  reflected  light ;  splendor ;  luster  ;  gloss  ;  sheen. 

3.  An  instance  of  shining  by  reflected  light ;  a  polish  ;  a 
gloss  ;  specif.,  Colloq..  a  polish  or  gloss  given  to  the  shoes. 

4.  Sunshine  ;  fair  weather  ;  as,  rain  or  shine.  Dryden. 
6.  Slang,  a  A  liking  ;  fancy;  as,  to  take  a  shine  to  a  per¬ 
son.  U.  S.  b  A  disturbance  ;  rumpus,  c  A  caper;  trick; 
prank.  U.  S.  d  An  inferior  actor  or  performer. 

shln'er  (shlu'er),  n.  1.  One  that  shines. 

2.  A  bright  piece  of  money,  as,  esp.,  of  gold.  Slang. 

3.  a  Any  of  numerous  small  fresh-water  American  cypri- 
noid  fishes,  belonging  to  Notro - 
pis  and  allied  genera,  as  the 
redfiu  ( Notropis  comutus)  and 
the  golden  shiner  ( Abramis 4 
chrysoleucus)  of  the  eastern 
United  States;  also,  loosely,  any  * 
of  various  other  silvery  fishes, 
as  the  dollarfish,  menhaden, 
etc.  b  A  8ilverfish  (insect). 


Golden  Shiner  (Abramis 

chrysoleucus). 


ahield'drake'  (»hel'drak/).  Var. 
of  SHELDRAKE.  Scot. 

■hield'ed,  a.  Having,  bearing, 
or  provided  with,  a  shield, 
shield'er.  n.  One  who  shields, 
■hield'less.  a.  See  -less.  — 
•hield'less-ly,  adv.  —  shield'- 
less-ness.  n. 

shiel'drake  ( shel'drak')-  Var. 

Of  SHELDRAKE.  Scot.  [hut.l 

shiel'ing.  Var.  of  shealino,| 
shiepe  d*  sheep.  [shy  i 
shi'er  (shT'Sr),  a.,  compar.  of  | 
shl'er  (shT'Sr),  n.  Also  shy'er. 
A  horse  given  to  shying, 
shlere.  shire. 
shies  (  shlz),  n.,  pi.  of  shy. 
shi'est.  a.,  superl.  of  shy. 
shift'a-ble,  a.  See  -able. 
shift'ful,  a.  Full  of  resource. 
Obs.  [shifty.  I 

shift'i-ly  (shYf'tT-lY),  adv.  of | 
shift'i-ness.  n.  See  -xess. 
shift  marriage.  Smock  marriage, 
shig-ga'ion  (shf-gJ'yBn ;  -gT'- 
5n  n. :  pi.  shioioxoth  (shlg'- 
Y-5'n8th  ;  -n5th).  [II eb.  sfng- 
gaion .]  Bib.  A  term  of  uncer¬ 
tain  meaning  in  the  title  of  Ps. 
vii.  and,  in  the  pi.,  in  Ilab.  iii.  1. 
shl'gram  (shS'gnlm),  n.  [Ma¬ 
rathi  fi  ghr.  fr.  Skr.  qighra 
quick.]  In  Bombay,  a  kind  of 
hack  gnarri. 

Shih  ChiDg  (shY  jYng).  [Chin. 


sh ih 1  ode  -f-  ching  1  classic.] 
See  Five  Classics. 

Shi'hon  (shY'hBn).  Bib. 
Shi'hor  (-h6r).  Bib.  [Z?i&.| 
Shi  hor-lib'nath  (-lYb'nftth  ).| 
shi  kar'  (shS-kar'),  n.  [Hind 
&  Per.  s/iitar.]  Hunting  ;  sport. 
India.— v.  t.  To  hunt.  India 
shi-kar'gah  (s  h  ?-k  a  r'g  a),  n. 
[Hind.  &  Per.  shikdrgdh.fr.  Per. 
shikar  hunting  -f  gdh  place.]  A 
game  preserve.  India. 
shi-ka'ri.  shi-ka'ree  (shf-kii'- 
re),  71.  [Hind,  shikar t.)  A 
sportsman  ;  esp.,  a  native  hunt¬ 
er  or  guide.  India.  [poke.  I 
shike'poke.  Var.  of  shite- | 
shi-kho'  (shY-k5'),  7i.  A  kneel¬ 
ing  with  joined  hands  and 
bowed  head  before  a  superior. 
Cf.  kotow.  Burma, — v.  i.  To 
perform  ^he  shikho.  Burma. 
shik/i-mol  (shYk'Y-mfll  ;  -m51), 
»i.  Chem.  =safrol. 

Shi  King.  See  Shih  Ching. 
shild.  8hilde.  +  shield. 
shi-le'lah.  Var.  of  shillalah. 
shilf,  7i.  [Cf.  G.  schilf  sedge.] 
Straw.  Obs. 

shilf,  72.  [Cf.  Ir.  scealp  splinter, 
fragment,  Gael,  sgealb.)  Soft 
slaty  rock,  esp.  when  broken  up 
into  road  metal.  Local,  Eng. 
shil'fa  (shYl'fa),  t».  The  chaf- 
I  finch.  Scot,  if  Dial.  Eng. 


Shil-ha'  (shYl-ha';  shY-la'),  (nr 
Shil-luh'  (shY-ln'),  72.  [Berber 
she  l  lu  h.  shellaha,  shleuh .]  A 
member  of  a  chief  division  of 
the  Berbers,  on  the  northern 
slopes  of  the  Atlas  Mountains  ; 
also,  their  language.  See  Ber¬ 
ber,  Hamitic. 

Shil'hi  (shYl'hY).  Bib. 

Shil'him  (shYl'hYm).  Bib. 
shill  (s  h  Y 1).  Var.  of  shkal, 
shell,  husk.  Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng 
shill,  a.  8f  adv.  [AS.  scyl  sono¬ 
rous,  soundingj  ShrilL  Obs.  or 
Scot,  tf  Dial.  Eng. 
shill,  v.  t.  1.  To  sound  ;  clang  ; 
shrill.  Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 
shilla.  +  she  la. 
shil'la  (shYl'a),  71.  [Cf.  Gael 
sgilleag  pebble,  dim.  of  sgil 
grain.]  Pebble :  gravel  ;  a 
beach  :  —  chiefly  pi.  Dial.  Eng. 
8hil-le'lagh,  shil-le'lah.  s  h  i  1- 
le'ly  Vars.  of  shillalah. 
Shil'lem  (shYl'Sm).  Bib. 
Shil'lem-ites  (-its),  71.  ;>/.  Bib. 
shil'li-beer,  n.  An  omnibus  ;  — 
after  its  English  inventor.  Obs. 
shll'lings-wortlF  (s  h  Y  l'Y  n  g  z- 
wflrth'),  71.  The  worth  or  value 
of  a  shilling. 

Shilluh'.n.  SeeSniLHA. 
Shil'luk  (shYl'dok),  n.  A  Negro 
of  a  very  tall,  jet-black  people 
dwelling  on  the  White  Nile, 


neighbors  of  the  Dinka.  They 
were  formerly  noted  warriors, 
shil'ly  (bIiyUy).  Var.  of  shilla. 
8hilly,  adv  Shrilly;  loudly. Obs. 
Shi'lo (shY'lo).  Bib.  [Siloam.I 
Shi-lo'ah  (shY-lo'd)  Var  of  | 
Shi'loh  (shi'lo),  n.  [Heb.  shi- 
loh."\  Bib.  A  word,  of  uncertain 
meaning,  used  in  Jacob’s  death¬ 
bed  speech.  Gen.  xlix.  10 

Shi'loh,  n.  Bib .  A  town  of  the 
Ephrainutes,  where  the  sanctu¬ 
ary  of  the  ark  was  kept  during 
the  period  of  the  judges.  It  is 
identified  with  modern  Seilun. 
Shi-lo'ni  (shY-lo'nY).  Bib. 
Shi'lo-nite  (shT'lO-nTt).  Bib. 
shilp'it  (shYl'pYt),  a.  Scot.  Sr 
Dial.  Eng  a  Weak  ;  feeble  ; 
sickly;  puny,  b  Thin  ;  flat; 
washy  ;  insipid,  as  drink. 
Shil'shah  (shYl'sha).  Bib. 
shil'tre.  *j*  shelter.  [ter. I 
shiltroun.  +  sheltron,  shel-| 
shi'ly  (shl'lY).  Var.  of  shyly. 
shim(shYm),  a.  [AS.  scima 
brightness.]  Bright.  Obs.  or 
Dial.  Eng. 

shim.  v.  i.  [AS.  uctiTuan.]  To 
shimmer  ;  glitter  ;  gleam.  Obs. 
shim.  71.  [AS  scima  shadow.] 
Dial.  Eng.  1.  Shadow  or  indis¬ 
tinct  image  due  to  a  fleeting  view 
or  glimpse.  [face.  I 

2.  A  white  streak  on  a  horse’s 


8him'e-a  (shYm'S-a).  Bib. 
Shim'e-ah  (-a).  Bib. 

Shim'e-am  ( -fim ).  Bib. 
Shim'e-ath  (-Sth).  Bib. 
Shim'e-ath-ites  (-Its),  n.pl.  Bib. 
Shim'e-i  (-Y),  n.  Bib.  Any  of 
various  persons;  esp.,  the  son  of 
Gera,  a  Benjamite,  who  cursed 
and  stoned  David  when  fleeing 
from  Jerusalem  in  Absalom’s  re¬ 
bellion.  See  2  Sam.  xvi.  k  xix.; 
1  Kings  ii. 

Shim'e-on  (-5n ).  Bib. 

Shim'hi  (shYm'hY).  Bib. 
Shim'l  (shYm'T  ;  shY'mY).  Bib. 
shimitarie.  scimitar. 
Shim'ites  (shYm'Its),  n.pl.  Bib. 
Shim'ma  (shYm'a).  Bib. 
shim'mer  (shYm'?r),  n.  One 
who  shims;  also,  a  snim. 
shim'mer-ing,  p  pr.  Sf  vb.  n.  of 
shimmer. 

shim'mer-y  (-Y),  a.  Full  of 
shimmer  ;  shimmering, 
shim'mey,  -my  (shYm'Y),  n. 
[From  chemise,  taken  as  pi.]  A 
chemise.  Scot.  Sr  Dial,  or  Colloq. 
Shi'mon  (shl'mhn).  Bib. 
shim'per,  v.  i.  [Cf.  shimmer.] 
To  shine.  Obs. 

shim  plow  or  plough.  See 

shim,  a  thin  piece. 

Shim'rath  ( shYm'r&th).  Bib. 
Shim'ri  C-rT ).  Bib. 

Shim'rith  (-rYth).  Bib 


Shim'rom  (-r5m).  Bib. 
Shim'ron  (-r5n).  Bib. 
Shim'ron-ites  (-Yts),  n.  pL  Bib . 
Shim  ron-me'ron  (-me'rbn). 
Bib.  [Rih.l 

Shim'shai  (shYm'shY  ;  -shS-I)  | 
shin  (shin).  See  sin. 

Shi'na  (she'na),  n.  See  Indo- 
European  languages.  “Shin a 
is  the  language  of  the  Gilgit 
Valley,  and  of  the  Indus  Valley 
from  *  Balistan  to  the  River 
Tangir.”  Census  of  India ,  1901. 
Shi'nab  (shl'nftb).  Bib. 
shinbald,  shinbawde,  n. 
the  first  part  cf.  shin.] 
armor  :  greaves.  Obs 
shin'dig  (shYn'dYg),  72. 


[For 
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ig  (shYn'dYg),  n.  [Cf. 
shindyT]  A  festive  occasion 
with  dancing.  Slang,  U.  S. 
shin'dlc  (shYn'd’l),  7/.  (See  2d 
shingle.J  A  shingle;  also,  a 
slate  roofing.  Obs.  or  Dial- Eng- 
shin'dle,  v.  t.  To  cover  or  roof 
with  shindies.  Obs. 
shin'dre,  v  t.  To  shiver  to 
pieces.  Obs. 

shin'dy(shYn'dY),  n.  [Orig.  un- 
cert.  ;  Cf.  SHINNY,  SHINTY.] 

1.  The  game  of  shinny.  Dial. 

2.  Uproar  or  disturbance;  rum¬ 
pus;  row.  Slang.  [U.  5.1 

3  A  fancy  or  liking.  Local, I 
shine.  +  shin.  [Gbs.l 

shinei.  shin),  u.  Shining;  sheen. t 


ale,  senate,  c&re,  ftm,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofa ;  eve,  £vent,  Snd,  recent,  maker ;  ice,  ill ;  old,  5bey,  orb,  ddd,  sSft,  connect ;  use,  unite,  urn,  up,  circus,  menU ; 

II  Foreign  Word.  -^Obsolete  Variant  of.  +  combined  with.  =  equals. 


i 
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Ship:  Principal  Ropes,  Spars,  etc. 


1  Foremast;  2  Mainmast;  3  Mizzenmast;  4  Fore  Topmast;  5  Main  Topmast;  0  Mizzen  Topmast;  7  Fore-topgallant  Mast  (at  the  Doubling) ;  8  Main-topgallant  Mast;  9  Mizzen-top- 
gallant  Mast  ;  10  Fore-royal  Mast  (sometimes  not  a  part  of  the  Topgallant  Mast)  ;  11  Main-royal  Mast  ;  12  Mizzen-royal  Mast ;  13  Fore-sky  sail  Mast  :  14  Main-sky6ail  Mast ,  15  Mizzen- 
skysail  Mast ;  16  Fore  Yard  (at  the  Quarter)  ;  17  Main  Yard  (at  the  Slings)  ;  18  Crossjack  Yard  ;  19  Lower  Fore-topsail  Yard  (at  Yardarm)  ;  20  Lower  Main-topsail  Yard  ;  21  Lower  Miz- 
zen-topsail  Yard  ;  22  Upper  Fore-topsail  Yard  ;  23  Upper  Main-topsail  Yard  ;  24  Upper  Mizzen-topsail  Yard  ;  25  Fore-topgallant  Yard  ;  26  Main-topgallant  Yard  ;  27  Mizzen-topgallant 
Yard  ;  28  Fore-royal  Yard  ;  29  Main-royal  Yard  ;  30  Mizzen-royal  Yard  ;  31  Fore-skysail  \rard  ;  32  Main-skysail  Yard  ;  33  Mizzen-skysail  Yard  ;  34  Bowsprit ;  35  Jib  Boom  ;  36  Flying 
Jib  Boom  (sometimes  in  a  separate  piece);  37  Fore-try6ail  Gaff;  38  Main-trysail  Gaff;  39  Spanker  Gaff;  40  Spanker  Boom;  41  Lower  Boom;  42  Fore-topmast-studding-sail  Boom; 
43  Main-topmast-studding-sail  Boom  ;  44  Fore-topgallant-studding-sail  Boom  ;  45  Main-topgallant-studding-sail  Boom  ■,  46  Fore-royal-studding-sail  Boom  ;  47  Main-royal-studding-sail 
Boom  ;  48  Dolphin  Striker  or  Martingale  Boom  ;  49  Whisker  Boom  ;  50  Main-brace  Bumkin  ;  51  Foretop ;  52  Maintop  ;  53  Mizzen  Top  ;  54  Fore-sheet  Sheave  Hole  ;  55  Main-sheet  Sheave 
Hole  ;  56  Fore-skysail  Stay  ;  57  Fore-royal  Stay  ;  58  Flying-jib  Stay  ;  59  Fore-topgallant  Stay  ;  60  Jib  Stay  ;  61  Fore-topmast  Stay  ;  61a  Fore-topmast 
Staysail-Stay  ;  62  Forestays  ;  63  Main-skysail  Stay  ;  64  Main-royal  Stay  ;  65  Main-topgallant  Stay  ;  66  Main-topmast  Stay  ;  67  Mainstays  ;  68  Mizzen-skysail 
Stay  ;  69  Mizzen-royal  Stay  ;  70  Mizzen-topgallant  Stay  ;  71  Mizzen-topmast  Stay  ;  72  Mizzen  Stay  t  73  Fore-Hkysail  Braces;  74  Fore-royal  Braces  ; 

75  Fore-topgallant  Braces  ;  76  Upper  Fore-topsail  Braces  ;  77  Lower  Fore-topsail  Braces  ;  77a  Forebrace6  ;  78  Main-skysail  Braces  ;  79  Main-royal  Braces  ; 

80  Main-topgallant  Braces  ;  81  Upper  Main-topsail  Braces;  82  Lower  Main-topsail  Braces;  83  Main  Braces;  84  Mizzen-skysail  Braces  ;  85  Mizzen-royal 
Braces;  86  Mizzen-topgallant  Braces;  87  Upper  Mizzen-topsail  Braces;  88  Lower  Mizzen-topsail  Braces;  89  Crossjack  Braces;  90  Port  Fore-skysail 
Lift ;  91  Port  Fore-royal  Lift ;  92  Port  Fore-topgallant  Lift ;  93  Port  Fore-topsail  Lift ;  94  Port  Fore  Lift  ;  95  Port  Main-skysail  Lift ;  96  Starboard  Main- 

royal  Lift  ;  97  Starboard  Main-topgallant  Lift ; 

98Starboard  Main-topsail  Lift;  99  Starboard  Main 
Lift ;  100  Port  Mizzen-skysail  Lilt ;  101  Port 
Mizzen-royal  Lift ;  102  Port  Mizzen-topgallant 
Lift;  103  Port  Mizzen-topsail  Lift;  104  Port 
Crossjack  Lift ;  105  Spanker-boom  Topping  Lift ; 

106  Lower-boom  Topping  Lift  ;  107  Fore-trysail 
Peak  Halyards  ;  108  Main-trysail  Peak  Hal¬ 
yards  ;  109  Spanker  Peak  Halyards  ;  110  Flemish 
Horse;  111  Foot  Ropes;  112  Life  Line;  113 
Jacob’s  Ladders  ;  114  Mooring  Pendants  ;  115 
Bobstays ;  116  Bowsprit  Shrouds;  117  Whis¬ 
ker  Jumper;  118'  Jib  Guy;  119  Flying  Jib 
Guy  ;  120  Flying  Jib  Martingale  ;  121  Jib  Mar¬ 
tingale  ;  122  Stirrups  ;  123  Back  Ropes  ;  124 
Bowsprit  Cap ;  125  Ratlines ;  126  Fore  Rig¬ 
ging  ;  127  Fore-topmast  Rigging  ;  128  Fore-top¬ 
gallant  Shrouds  ;  129  Fore-royal  Shroud  ;  130 
Fore-skysail  Shroud;  131  Futtock  Shrouds;  132 
Fore-topmast  Backstays ;  133  Fore-topgallant 
Backstays  ;  134  Fore-royal  Backstay  ;  135  Fore- 
skysail  Backstay  ;  136  Fore-topmast  Crosstrees; 

137  Fore  Jack  ;  138  Doubling  of  the  Masts  ;  139 
Mizzen  Cap  (lower);  140  Mizzen-topmast  Cap; 

141  Sheer  Poles  ;  142Swifters  ;  143  After  Shrouds ; 

144  Fore  Chains  ;  145  Main  Chains ;  146  Mizzen 
Chains  ;  147  Fore-trysail  Vangs  ;  148  Main-try¬ 
sail  Vangs  ;  149  Spanker  Vangs  :  150  Cutwater  . 

151  Starboard  Bow  ;  152  Starboard  Beam ;  153 
Starboard  Quarter ;  154  Starboard  Counter  ;  155 
Rudder;  156  Water  Line;  157  Rail;  158  Bul¬ 
warks  ;  159  Entrance  ;  160  Run  ;  161  Spanker 
Sheets  ;  162  Starboard  Main  Sheet ;  163  Starboard 
Fore  Sheet  ;  164  Nameboard  :  165  Fore  Truck  ; 

166  Main  Truck  and  Pennant;  167  Mizzen  Truck; 

168  Sheer  Strake  ;  169  Jib  Netting. 


Wooden  Ship  :  Principal  Parts  of  the  Hull. 

1  Keelson  ;  2  Garboard  Strake  ;  3  Floor  or  Floor  Timber  ;  4  Pillar  or  Stanchion  ;  5  Ceiling  ; 
6  Limber  Hole  ;  7  Sister,  or  Side,  Keelson  ;  8  Beam  ;  9  Deck  Planking ;  10  Main  Deck  ; 
11  Upper  Deck  ;  12  Rail  ;  13  False  Keel  ;  14  Keel  ;  15,  16  First  and  Second  Futtock,  etc., 
forming  the  frame  ;  17  Shelf  Piece  ;  18  Rabbet  of  the  Keel  ;  19  Beam  Clamp  ;  20  Water¬ 
way  ,  21  Inner  Waterway  ;  22  Spirketing  ;  23  Partial  Hold  Deck,  the  planking  extending  as 
far  as  the  figure,  23  ;  24  Limber  Board. 


Iron  Ship:  Principal  Parts  of  the  Hull. 

1  Keelson  ;  2  Garboard  Strake  ;  3  Floor  or  Floor  Plate  ;  4  Pillar  or  Stanchion  ;  5  Ceiling  ; 
6  Limber  Hole  or  Watercourse  ;  7  Sister,  or  Side,  Keelson;  8  Beam  ;  9  Deck  Planking  ;  10 
Main  Deck  ;  11  Upper  Deck  ;  12  Rail  ;  13  Frame  Angle  Iron  ;  14  Reverse-frame  Angle  Iron  ; 
15  Bar  Keel  ;  16  Intercostal  Plate  of  First  Longitudinal,  or  Side.  Keelson  ;  17  Bilge  Keelson, 
or  Hold  Stringer  ;  18,  19  Plating  ;  20  Bilge  Keel;  21  Brocket  Plate  ;  22  Stringer  ;  23  Batten  ; 
24  Iron  Deck  ;  25  Stringer  Angle  Irons  ,  26  Tie  Plate  ;  27  Stringer  Plate. 


Ship:  Fig.  1.  Principal  Ropes, 
Timbers,  Planking,  etc. 


Spars,  etc.  Fig.  2.  Amidships  Cross-section  of  the  Hull  of  a  Wooden  Ship,  showing  Principal 
Fig.  3.  Amidships  Cross-section  of  the  Hull  of  an  Iron  Ship,  showing  Principal  Frames,  etc. 
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SHIRAZ 


4.  Optics.  A  sharply  convex  polished  button,  or  reflector, 
often  of  dark  glass,  which,  under  bright  light,  gives  the 
appearance  of  an  artificial  star.  It  is  used  in  optical  tests, 
shin'gle  (shTq'g’l),  n.  [Prob.  of  Scand.  orig.  ;  cf.  Norw. 
singl,  singling,  small  round  stones.]  1.  Coarse,  rounded 
detritus  or  alluvial  material,  as  on  the  seashore,  differing 
from  ordinary  gravel  only  in  the  size  of  the  stones,  which 
are  often  as  large  as  a  man’s  head.  Chiefly  Brit. 

2.  A  piece  or  single  part  of  such  material ;  —  used  also  in 
the  singular  form  as  a  plural.  Rare. 

A  few  flying  shingle  only  coming  down  upon  us.  Tyndall. 
3-  A  place,  as  a  beach,  strewn  with  shingle. 

Shin'gle,  n.  [ME.  shingle ,  for  shindle ,  fr.  L.  scindula , 
scandula ;  cf.  Gr.  a-Kebawwai  to  scatter,  disperse,  <rvc8>) 
a  leaf,  tablet  (cf.  schedule),  ax'-vha.Xp.os  shingle.]  1.  A 
piece  of  wood  sawed  or  rived  thin  and  small,  with  one  end 
thinner  than  the  other,  for  covering  roofs,  etc.,  the  thick 
ends  of  one  row  overlapping  the  thin  ends  of  the  next. 

2.  A  sign  or  signboard,  as  of  a  lawyer’s  or  doctor’s  office  ; 
as,  to  hang  out  one’s  shingle.  Humorous  <1*  Colloq. 
Shin'gle,  !’./.;  shin'gled  (shlij'g’ld) ;  shin'gling  (-glTng). 

1.  To  cover  with  shingles,  as  a  roof  ;  to  cover  the  roof  or 
sides  of,  as  a  house,  with  shingles. 

2.  To  cut  (the  hair)  so  that  the  ends  are  exposed  all  over 
the  head  as  shingles  are  on  a  roof  ;  to  cut  (the  hair)  short. 

3.  To  whip  ;  chastise,  as  with  a  shingle.  Colloq .,  U.  S. 

4.  To  lay  or  dispose,  as  logs,  so  as  to  overlap, 
shin'gle,  v.  1.  To  subject  to  the  process  of  expelling  cinder 

and  impurities  by  hammering  and  squeezing,  as  a  mass  of 
iron  from  the  puddling  furnace. 

Shin'gled  (shiq'g’ld),  a.  Covered  with  shingle,  or  coarse, 
rounded  detritus. 

shin'gled,  a.  1.  Covered,  roofed,  or  sheathed  with  shingles. 
2.  Clinker-built ;  —  said  of  a  ship.  Obs.  Piers  Plowman. 
Shingle  oak.  a  All  American  oak  <  Quercus  imbricaria ), 
whose  wood  is  used  in  western  States  for  shingles.  It  has 
shining  laurel-like  leaves,  b  In  Australia,  the  she-oak. 
shin'gler  (shlq'gler),  n.  One  that  shingles ;  specif.  :  a 
One  who  shingles  roofs,  etc.  b  A  man  or  a  machine  that 
makes  shingles,  c  A  workman  w  ho  tends  a  shingling  ma¬ 
chine  or  hammer,  d  A  machine  for  shingling  puddled  iron, 
shin'gles  (-g’lz),  n.  [OF.  cengle ,  or  the  dial,  form  chengle , 
shingles,  orig.,  a  girth,  F.  sangle ,  fr.  L.  cingulum  a  girdle, 
fr.  cingere  to  gird.  Cf.  cincture,  cingle,  surcingle.] 
Med.  Herpes  zoster.  See  herpes. 

Shingle  tree.  All  East  Indian  csesalpiniaceous  tree  (Acro- 
sarpus  fraxin ifol **/.?),  with  hard  durable  wood. 
Shin'gle-WOOd'  (shlq'g’l-wood'j,  n.  A  West  Indian  laura- 
ceous  tree  ( Nectandra  leucantha). 

shln'gly  (-glT),  a.  Composed  of,  or  abounding  in,  shingle, 
or  coarse  detritus. 

shin'lng  (shln'Tng),  p.  pr.  dr  vb.  n.  of  shine.  Specif. :  p. 
a.:  a  Emitting  or  reflecting  light,  esp.  steadily  ;  radiant; 
as,  shining  lamps,  b  Splendid  ;  illustrious  ;  brilliant ; 
as,  a  shining  example  of  charity. 

Syn.  — Glistening,  lustrous,  effulgent,  refulgent;  bril¬ 
liant,  sparkling,  gleaming,  flashing.  See  bright. 
shining  flycatcher,  a  The  satin  sparrow,  b  The  phaino- 
pepla.  —  a.  willow, a  common  North  American  willow  (Salix 
lucida)  with  smooth  shining  leaves. 

—  shln'ing-ly,  adv.  —  shin'lng  ness,  n. 
shin'lea!  (shTu'lef'),  n.  An  American  pyrolaceous  herb 
( Pyrola  elliptica ),  having  thin  oblong-elliptical  leaves  and 
greenish  w'hite  flowers. 

shln'ny,  shin'ney  (shTn'T),  n.  [Cf.  shindy,  shin.]  The 
game  of  hockey  as  informally  played  with  a  curved  stick 
and  a  ball,  block  of  wood,  or  the  like,  by  schoolboys,  etc.  ; 
also,  the  curved  stick  used  in  the  game. 

Shin'ny,  v.  i.  To  play  shinny. 

to  shinny  on  one’s  own  side,  to  keep  where  one  belongs  or 
confine  ons’s  actions  to  their  proper  sphere.  Colloq. 
shin'plas'ter  (shin'plas'ter),  n.  1.  A  plaster  of  paper 
saturated  with  tar,  vinegar,  etc.,  applied  to  sore  shins. 

2.  Formerly,  a  piece  of  unsecured  or  poorly  secured  paper 
money,  esp.  one  greatly  depreciated  in  value  ;  also,  a  piece 
of  government  paper  money  of  a  denomination  less  than 
a  dollar.  Slang ,  U.  S. 

Shin  Shu  (shin  shoo).  [Jap.,  lit.,  true  sect.]  The  leading 
and  most  progressive  Buddhist  sect  of  Japan,  resting  its 
faith  rather  upon  Amida  than  Gautama  Buddha.  Kites 
and  ceremonies  are  held  useless  without  uprightness, 
shin'ti-yan  (shTu'tT-y5n)  )  n.  [Ar.  skintidn.~]  A  kind  of 
shin'ty-an  (shTn'tT-Xn)  j  wide  loose  drawers  or  trousers 
worn  by  women  in  Mohammedan  countries. 

Shln'tO'  (shTn'to'),  n.  [Chin,  shen 2  god  -f-  tao 4  way,  doc¬ 
trine.]  The  ethnic  cult  of  the  Japanese,  consisting  pri¬ 
marily  in  the  worship  of  the  spirits  of  tribal  ancestors  and 
of  dead  heroes;  also,  the  religion  based  upon  this.  The 
cult  is  not  considered  incompatible  with  other  religious. 
Shinto  as  a  religion  is  under  the  charge  of  the  Bureau  of 
Religionst  and  is  considered  on  a  par  writh  Buddhism, 
Christianity,  etc.  As  the  national  cult  embodied  in  the 
temples  and  historic  rituals,  it  is  in  charge  of  the  Bureau  of 
Shinto  Temples,  and  is  not  regarded  as  a  religion.  The  cult 
includes  the  tradition  on  which  is  founded  the  political 
power  of  the  imperial  family,  and  its  central  deities  are  the 
ancestral  deities  of  the  imperial  family.  Shinto  in  this  sense 
is  respected  by  every  Japanese,  Buddhist  or  Christian. 
Shln'tO-ist,  n.  An  adherent  of  Shinto. 

Shin'y  (shin'T),  a.  ;  shin'i-er  (-i-er) ;  shin'i-est.  1.  Bright ; 
luminous;  clear;  unclouded.  “AiA/ny  day.”  Dryden. 
2  Polished;  glossy;  as,  shiny  shoes ;  a  j/m*?/ coat. 

Ship  (ship),  n.  [ME.  ship ,  schip ,  AS.  scip  ;  akin  to  OFries. 
skip,  OS.  scip,  D.  schip,  G.  schiff,  OHG.  seif,  Dan.  skib , 


Sw.  skepp,  Icel.  &  Goth,  skip ;  of  unknown  origin.  Cf. 
equip,  skiff,  skipper.]  1.  Any  large  seagoing  vessel. 

2.  Specif.,  Naut .,  a  vessel  with  a  bowsprit  and  three 
masts  (mainmast,  foremast,  and  mizzenmast),  with,  rarely, 
a  fourth  mast,  each  composed  of  a  low'er  mast,  a  topmast, 
and  a  top-gallant  mast,  and,  sometimes,  higher  masts. 

3.  In  general,  any  vessel  intended  or  used  for  navigation, 
or  such  a  vessel  not  of  the  kind  propelled  by  oars,  paddles, 
or  the  like  ;  a  wrater  craft  or  vessel.  In  popular  usage,  and 
more  esp.  in  various  legal  uses,  the  term  ship  has  a  very 
broad  meaning,  varying  more  or  less  with  the  context  in 
which  it  is  used.  Thus  in  various  matters  of  maritime  and 
international  law,  as  with  reference  to  salvage,  ship  may 
mean  :  any  vessel  used  for  purposes  of  navigation ;  any 
locomotive  machine  or  structure  intended  or  used  for 
transportation  on  rivers,  seas,  oceans,  or  other  navigable 
waters,  without  regard  to  its  form  or  means  of  locomo¬ 
tion ;  any  structure  or  vessel  fitted  for  navigation.  For 
the  purposes  of  some  statutes  it  has  even  a  broader  defini¬ 
tion,  as  in  the  English  Foreign  Enlistment  Act,  where  it  is 
defined  as  including  “  any  description  of  boat,  vessel, 
floating  battery,  or  floating  craft ;  also,  any  description  of 
boat,  vessel,  or  other  craft  or  battery,  made  to  move  either 
on  the  surface  of  or  under  water,  or  sometimes  on  the  sur¬ 
face  of,  and  sometimes  under,  water  ”  (33  &  34  Viet.  c.  90,  s. 
30).  For  definitions  of  principal  classes  of  sailing  vessels, 
other  than  ship  (in  the  specific  sense),  see  bark,  barken- 

TINE,  BRIG,  BRIGANTINE,  DAHABEAH,  DHOW,  FRIGATE,  GAL¬ 
LEON,  2d  JUNK,  2d  KETCH,  LUGGER,  SAMPAN,  2d  SCHOONER, 
sloop,  yawl,  etc.  For  definitions  of  classes  of  war  vessels 
see  navy,  2.  Merchant  steamships  are  generally  classified 
according  to  their  motive  power,  peculiarities  of  construc¬ 
tion,  etc.  See  turbine,  whaleback,  etc. 

4.  A  dish  or  utensil  (originally  fashioned  like  the  hull  of 

a  ship)  used  to  hold  incense.  Obs.  Tyndale. 

ship  of  countenance,  a  ship  of  (great)  burden.  Obs.  —  b.  of 
post.  =  postship.  Obs.  —  b.  of  the  line,  Nav.,  formerly,  a 
ship  of  war  large  enough  to  have  a  place  in  the  line  of  bat¬ 
tle  ;  a  vessel  superior  to  a  frigate  ;  usually,  a  seventy-four- 
gun,  or  three-decker,  ship  ;  — called  also  line-of -bailie  ship. 

Ship  (ship),  r.  t. ;  shipped  (shTpt) ;  ship'ping.  [Cf  AS. 
scipian  to  take  ship,  gescipian  to  provide  with  ships.] 

1  To  put  or  receive  on  board  of  a  ship,  or  other  vessel, 
for  transportation  ;  to  send  by  water. 

2  To  commit  to  any  conveyance  for  transportation. 

3.  Hence,  to  send  away  ;  to  get  rid  of.  Colloq. 

4  To  engage  or  secure  for  service  on  a  ship,  as  seamen. 

5.  To  put  in  place  for  use  ;  as,  to  ship  the  tiller  or  oars, 
to  ship  a  sea.  Naut .,  to  have  a  wrave  come  over  the  side. 

Ship,  v.  i.  1.  To  engage  to  serve  on  board  of  a  vessel. 

2.  To  embark  on  a  ship.  XVyclijfe  {Acts  xxviii.  11). 

3.  Naut.  To  rest  or  have  its  position  when  ready  for  use  ; 

—  with  in  ;  as,  the  lower  end  of  a  sprit  ships  in  a  grommet. 

-Ship  (-ship).  [ME.  -schipe,  AS.  scipe ;  akin  to  OFries. 

- skipe ,  OLG.  - skepi ,  D.  - schap ,  OHG.  -scaf,  G.  - schaft .  Cf. 
shape,  n.  ;  landscape.]  A  noun-forming  suffix  added 
chiefly  to  nouns  denoting  persons,  but  sometimes  to  ad¬ 
jectives  and  even  verbs.  It  denotes :  (1)  state ,  condition ,  or 
quality,  as  in  son  ship,  friendship,  scholar.?/*/?? ;  (2)  oflice, 
dignity ,  or  profession,  as  in  clerk.?/*/??,  chancellor.?^/??,  lord- 
ship,  author 5/*/?? ;  (3)  art  or  skill,  as  in  horseman.?/*/??,  marks¬ 
man.?//*??  ;  (4)  a  concrete  instance  or  example  of  the  quality  or 
state ,  or  something  showing,  exhibiting,  or  embodying  it ;  as 
in,  they  endured  hardships ;  His  Lord  ship;  fellow'j/*/^?,  a 
total  of  those  united  as  fellows ;  courts///??,  act  of  paying 
court,  etc.  See  Introd.,  Rules  for  Spelling. 

The  reference  “  See  -ship  ”  is  sometimes  given  as  the 
only  definition  of  a  word  ending  in  -shiv,  if  its  meaning  can 
readily  be  gathered  from  the  suffix  ana  the  root  word. 

Ship  auger.  An  auger  with  a  simple  spiral  (helical)  bit 
without  a  solid  body  through  it,  and  with  or  without  a 
screw  on  the  end  of  it.  See  bit,  fllust.,  6. 

Ship  biscuit-  Also  Ship  bread  Hard  biscuit  prepared 
for  use  on  shipboard  ;  hard  tack  ;  pilot  bread. 

Ship'board'  (shTp'bord' ;  201),  n.  [ship  -f"  board.  See 
board,  n.,  8.]  A  ship’s  side;  by  extension,  Obs.  or  R ., 
a  ship ;  —  used  chiefly  in  adverbial  phrases  ;  as,  on  ship¬ 
board.  Cf.  over  the  side,  under  1st  over. 

Ship  boy.  A  boy  who  serves  in  a  ship,  usually  as  a  cabin 
attendant ;  —  called  also  ship's  boy.  Shak. 

ship  breaker.  One  who  breaks  up  vessels  when  unfit  for 
further  use  and  deals  in  their  materials. 

Ship  broker.  A  mercantile  agent  employed  in  buying  and 
selling  ships,  procuring  cargoes,  etc.,  and  generally  in 
transacting  tne  business  of  a  ship  or  ships  when  in  port,  as 
in  effecting  insurance,  issuing  bills  of  lading,  etc. 

shipbuilder  (shTp'bTl'der),  n.  One  who  constructs  ships 
and  other  vessels  ;  a  naval  architect  or  a  shipwright. 

Shi p 'build' in g,  n.  Naval  architecture  or  construction; 
the  art  of  constructing  ships  and  other  vessels. 

Ship'-lap',  a.  Carp.  Cut  away  for  a  portion  of  the  width 
on  both  edges,  but  on  opposite  sides,  so  as  ^ — ..  ,  ^ 
to  make  a  flush  joint  with  similar  pieces. -  - 

—  Hence  ship'-lap',  n.  dr  adv.  Section  of  Ship- 

Ship  letter.  A  letter  conveyed  by  a  vessel  lap  Siding. 

not  a  mail  vessel. 

Ship'load'  (shTp'lod'),  71.  The  load  or  cargo  of  a  ship ;  as 
much  or  as  many  as  constitutes  a  load  of  a  ship. 

Shlp'mate7  (-mat'),  n.  One  who  serves  on  board  of  the 
same  ship  with  another  ;  a  fellow  sailor. 

shlp'inent  (-m?nt),  n.  Act  or  process  of  shipping  ;  act  or 
process  of  dispatching  goods  by  a  vessel  or  other  means 
of  transportation;  delivery  of  goods  to  a  carrier  for  trans¬ 
portation  ;  also,  the  goods  or  commodities  shipped. 

Ship  money.  Eng.  Hist.  An  impost  levied  at  various  times  on 
the  ports,  towns,  etc.,  of  England,  to  provide  ships  for  the 
national  defense.  The  tax  had  been  levied  only  in  time  of 
war  until  imposed  by  Charles  I.  in  1634  and  again  in  1635, 


shi'ness.  4*  shyness. 
shing  (shYng).  Var  of  sheng. 
See  measure. 

shin'gl.  shin'gld.  Shingle; 
shingled,  lief.  Sp. 
shin'gle,  n.  [OF.  renqle  girdle, 
girth,  as  of  a  saddle,  F.  sangle. ] 
Girth  .  girdle.  Obs. 

Bhin'gling  (shYq'gllng),  p.  pr. 
3r  vb.  n.  of  shingle. 
ahin'gls-  Shingles.  Ref.  Sp. 
shin'gly,  a.  Covered  with,  or 
resembling,  shingles.  [-ness.i 
8hin'i-ne88  (shTn'Y-nPs),  n.  See| 
Shin 'ne  cock  (shYn't'-kflk),  n. 
An  Indian  of  an  Algonquian 
trihe  of  southeastern  Long  Is¬ 
land.  having  some  Negro  blood, 
ehin'ner.  to.  1.  One  who  shins. 
2.  A  stocking.  Obs.  [tine.  Obs. I 
ahin'ner,  n.  A  large  hoot;  a  bot-l 
ahin'ning,  p.  pr  Sr  vb.  to.  of 
shin. 


shln'ny  (shYn'Y),  ?\ /.  To  climb 
by  use  of  the  shins  ;  to  shin  ;  — 
chiefly  with  up.  Colloq.  [lock.  I 
shin'-tan  gle,  n.  Ground  hem-| 
Shin'to-ism  (shYn'tfi-Yz’m),  to. 
Shinto  ;  —  a  common  but  erro¬ 
neous  equivalent, 
shin'ty  (shYn'tY).  n.  Shinny 
Chiefly  Scot  Sr  Dial.  F.nq. 
ahin'y  (shYn'Y),  n.  That  which 
shines  ;  money  ;  gold.  Slang. 
8hio'gun.  Var  of  shogun. 
Shi'on  (shT'Sn ).  Bib.  [sheep.I 
ship(-diTp).  Dial.  Eng.  var.  of | 
ship'a-ble, «.  Navigable.  Obs. 
ship  boat.  A  boat  carried  on, 
or  towed  as  a  tender  to,  a  vessel, 
ship  borer.  A  shinworm. 
ship 'bound  ,  a.  Confined  to  a 
ship  or  other  vessel 
ship  'breaking,  n.  1.  Ship¬ 
wreck  Obs, 

2.  Scots  Law.  The  offense  of 


breaking  into  a  ship  to  commit 

there  a  criminal  offense, 
shipbreche,  n.  [See  breach  a 
breaking.  1  Shipwreck.  Obs. 
ship'bro  ken,  a.  Shipwrecked. 
Obs. 

shipbruche.  n.  [AS  bryce  a 
breaking.]  Shipwreck.  Obs. 
ship  carpenter  A  carpenter  who 
works  at  shipbuilding;  a  ship¬ 
wright.  [ing.  Obs.  I 

ship'craftv*  Art  of  shipbuild-l 
shipe  4*  sheep. 
ship'en-tine  (shYp'rn-ten),  v. 
[From  SHIP,  after  barken  tine.] 
Naut.  See  FOUR-MASTED  bark. 
ship'fare',  n.  [ship  4-  fare,  n.] 
Voyaging  in  a  snip.  Obs. 
shlpferd,  n.  [AS.  sripfyrd ,  scip- 
fierd. ]  A  navy.  Obs 
ship  fever.  Med.  Typhus  fever, 
ship'ful  (shYp'fdbl),  to  ;  pi. 
-kuls  (-fdblz).  See -ful. 


shipgome,  n.  [AS.  guma  man.] 

A  sailor.  Obs. 

Shi'phi  (shl'fT).  Bib.  lOfcs.l 
8hip'hire/,  u.  Passage  money. | 
Shiph'raite  (shYf'mlt).  Bib. 
ship'hold  er. //.  Shipowner.  R. 
Shiph'rah  (shYf'm).  Bib. 
Shiph'tan(-trfn).  Bib.  [stitch.  I 
ship  ladder  See  i.a  d  n  e  r| 
ship'leaB.  a.  Destitute  of  ships, 
ship  'let.  w.  A  little  ship.  Rare. 
ship'man.  n.  [AS.  scipmann.] 
A  sen  man;  a  sailor-  Obs.  or  Poet 
ship'man’s  card.  =  let  card,  4. 
ship'man’s  hose  Seamen’s  wide 
trousers  or  breeches.  Obs  f06.s.  I 
ship 'man’s  stone.  A  loadstone.  | 
ship 'mas  ter,  n.  The  master  or 
commander  of  a  vessel  other 
than  a  war  vessel.  [ship. I 

shipped  ( shYpt).  pret.  Sr  p •  P •  of  | 
ship'pen  (shYp'/'n),  n.  [AS. 
scypen.  Cf.  shop.]  Stable  ;  cow- 


when  it  was  resisted  by  John  Hampden.  It  wras  finally 
abolished  by  statute  in  1640. 

ship'own'er  (shlj/on'er),  n.  An  owner  of  a  ship  or  ships 
or  of  a  share  or  shares  in  a  ship. 

Ship'pago  (shTp'aj),  71.  [ship  -f-  -age.’]  Act,  process,  or 
privilege  of  shipping,  or  a  fee  or  levy  made  for  it. 
ship'per  (ship'Sr),  1  *.  [Cf.  AS.  scipere  sailor.  See  ship, 
n. ;  cf.  skipper.]  1  One  who  ships  goods. 

2.  Mach.  A  device  for  shipping,  or  shifting,  something, 
as  a  rod  in  some  kinds  of  lathes  for  changing  the  feed. 

3.  A  sound,  hard-burnt,  but  misshapen,  brick.  Cant. 
ship'ping,  p.  pr.  dr  vb.  71.  of  ship.  Hence :  n.  1.  Act  or 

business  of  one  w  ho  ships  goods. 

2.  The  collective  body  of  ships  in  one  place,  or  belonging 
to  one  port,  country,  etc.  ;  vessels,  generally  ;  tonnage. 

3.  Fig.  :  A  voyage.  “God  send ’em  good  shipping."  Shak. 

4.  A  ship’s  company.  Obs. 

Shipping  articles.  Articles  of  agreement  between  the 
captain  of  a  vessel  and  the  seamen,  in  respect  to  wages, 
length  of  time  for  which  they  are  shipped,  etc. 
shipping  commissioner.  In  the  United  States,  a  public 
official  appointed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  su¬ 
pervise  and  facilitate  the  engagement,  employment,  and 
payment  of  seamen  on  foreign,  or  deep-sea,  voyages. 
Shipping  master.  A  public  official  before  whom  the  ship¬ 
ping  articles  must  be  signed  and  in  whose  presence  sailors 
are  paid  off  at  the  end  of  a  voyage.  Eng. 

Shipping  note.  C0711.  A  document  used  in  shipping  goods 
by  sea.  I11  the  case  of  free  goods  the  shipping  notes 
are  the  receiving  note,  addressed  dv  the  shipper  to  the  chief 
officer  of  the  vessel,  requesting  him  to  receive  on  board 
specified  goods,  and  a  receipt  for  the  mate  to  sign,  on  re¬ 
ceiving  w'hose  signature  it  is  called  the  mate’s  receipt,  and 
is  surrendered  by  the  shipper  for  the  bills  of  lading. 
Ship-po'  (shTp-po'),  71.  [Jap.  shippo  seven  precious  things  ; 
Chin.  chLix  seven  -f -  pad’-  gem.]  Japmiese  Art.  Cloisonne 
enamel  on  a  background  of  metal  or  porcelain, 
ship  railway,  a  An  inclined  railway  running  into  the 
w  ater  with  a  cradlelike  car  on  which  a  vessel  may  be  drawm 
out  on  land,  as  for  repairs,  b  A  railway  on  which  to  trans¬ 
port  vessels  overland  between  bodies  01  water. 


ship'-rigged  (-rTgd'),  a.  Naut.  Rigged  like  a  ship,  that 
is,  with  three  masts,  and  square  sails  ;  also,  square-rigged. 
Ship’s  favor  or  favour  (ships).  The  advantage  or  con¬ 
sideration  given  to  a  ship;— used  esp.  with  reference  to 
sending  freight,  and  meaning  that  a  cubic  ton  is  measured 
from  the  extreme  points  outside,  regardless  of  the  bulk, 
ship'shape'  (shlp'shap'),  a.  Arranged  in  a  manner  befit¬ 
ting  a  ship  ;  hence,  trim  ;  tidy  ;  orderly, 
ship'shape',  adv.  In  a  shipshape  or  seamanlike  manner, 
ship’s  husband.  Naut.  An  agent  on  land,  representing  the 
ow  ners  of  a  ship,  who  manages  its  expenses  and  receipts, 
ship’s  papers.  Mar.  Law.  The  papers  with  which  a  vessel 
is  required  to  be  provided  for  due  inspection  under  the  law. 
The  ordinary  papers  include  the  certificate  of  enrollment 
or  registry,  the  license,  crew  list,  shipping  articles,  clear¬ 
ance,  etc.,  required  by  the  country  to  which  the  ship  be¬ 
longs,  and  the  sea  letter,  proofs  of  ownership,  bills  of  lad¬ 
ing,  invoices,  muster  roll,  log  book,  and  bill  of  health,  re¬ 
quired  of  neutral  vessels  by  the  law  of  nations, 
ship’s  time.  Naut.  The  local  mean  time  of  the  meridian 
where  the  vessel  is.  In  practice,  the  time  kept  on  ship¬ 
board  is  regulated  each  day  at  noon  to  agree  with  this, 
ship'way'  (shlp'vva'),  n-  a  Shipbuilding.  The  ways  om 
which  r.  vessel  is  built.  See  way,  7*.,  10.  b  The 
supports  used  under  a  vessel  in  dry  dock, 
ship'worm'  (-wflrm'),  n.  Any  of  certain  peculiar 
marine  lamellibranch  mollusks  which  burrow  in  sub-  p- j 
merged  wood  and  are  very  destructive  to  piles  of 
wharves,  wooden  ships,  etc.  Their  body  is  long  and 
wormlike,  because  of  the  great  development  of  the 
united  siphons,  which  are  protected  by  a  calcareous 
tube,  the  valves  of  the  shell  and  the  foot  beinp*  /ery 
small.  Two  small  calcareous  plates  ( pallets )  are 
borne  on  the  siphons.  The  best-know  n  and  most 
destructive  is  Teredo  navalis,  found  in  most 
parts  of  the  world, 
ship'wreck'  (-rgk'),  n. 

1.  The  destruction  orloss, 
total  or  partial,  of  a  vessel, 
as  by  sinking  or  by  being 
cast  ashore  or  driven 
against  rocks  or  shoals. 

2.  A  wrecked  ship,  or  its 
parts;  wreckage. 

3.  Fig. ;  Ruin  ;  irretriev¬ 
able  loss  or  failure. 

Holding  faith  and  e  good 
conscience,  which  some 
having  put  away  have  made 
shipwreck  concerning  the 
faith.  1  Tint.  i.  19. 


Shipworm  (  Teredo  narahs)  and 
Section  of  Wood  containing  its 
Burrows  p  Pullets  ;  t  Siphon 
Tubes  ;  v  Shell  of  Fooi. 


ship'wreck',  v.  (.;  -wrecked'  (-r6kt') ;  -wreck'ing.  1.  To 
destroy,  as  a  ship  at  sea,  by  driving  ashore  or  upon  rocks 
or  sand  banks,  or  causing  to  founder  by  the  force  of  wind 
and  waves.  “ Shipivreckmg  storms.”  Shak. 

2.  To  cause  to  experience  shipwreck,  as  sailors  or  passen¬ 
gers.  Hence,  to  inflict  with  disaster  or  loss  ;  to  ruin,  as  if 
by  shipwreck  ;  to  wreck  ;  as,  to  shipwreck  a  business, 
ship'wreck  y  (-rSk'T),  a.  Weak  or  shaky  like  a  wrecked 
ship.  “  Shipwrecky  about  the  knees.”  T.  Hughes. 

shlp'wright'  (-rlt/),  n.  [Cf.  AS.  scipwyrhta .]  One  whose 
occupation  is  to  build  or  repair  vessels. 

Ship'yard'  (  yard'),  n.  A  yard,  place,  or  inclosure  where 
ships  are  built  or  repaired. 

Shi  raz'  (she-riiz' ;  she'riiz),  n.  A  rich,  sweet  wine,  either 
red  or  white,  from  the  district  of  Shiraz,  Persia. 


house.  Obs.  or  Scot.  Sr  Vial.  Eng. 

Bhippend,  //.  [AS.  scieppend, 
scyppend ,  from  scieppan  to 
create.]  Creator.  Obs. 
ship  pendulum.  A  pendulum 
hung  amidships  to  show  the  ex¬ 
tent  of  the  rolling  or  pitching, 
ship'per,  n.  [AS.  scieppan  to 
create.  |  Creator.  Obs. 
shipping  ton.  See  ton,  2. 
ship>pon.  Var.  of  shippen. 
Bhip^iound.  A  weight  of  north¬ 
ern  Europe,  varying  usually  be¬ 
tween  300  and  4(V)  pounds  avoir¬ 
dupois  (136-181  kg.)  and  com¬ 
monly  containing  twenty  lie- 
pounds.  See  LispouND. 
ship'py.  a.  Of  or  nert.  to,  or 
full  of,  ships  ;  as,  a  snippy  odor. 
Bhip'rade.  n.  [See  ship;  1st 
road.]  Harbor.  Obs.  [tides. I 
ship’s  articles.  Shipping  ar-| 
ship’s  days.  The  days  allowed  a 


vessel  for  loading  or  unloading. 

8hip'8hap  en.  a.  Shipshape.  Obs. 
ship’s  passport.  =  sea  letter. 
ship’s  protest.  A  declaration 
under  oath  made  by  the  master 
and  crew  of  a  ship  setting  forth 
the  particular  circumstances 
under  which  damage  to  the  ship 
or  her  cargo  took  place.  Eng. 
8hip'8ter.  shapf.ster. 
ship  stuff.  A  low-grade  wheat 
flour,  got  after  separating  the 
higher  grade.  [shipped.  I 

shipt.  Rare  or  ref.  sp.  of| 
ship  time.  =  ship’s  time. 
ship'ward,  adv.  To  or  toward 
a  snip.  Obs. 

ship  writ.  Em/.  Hist.  A  writ  for 
collection  of  ship  money, 
shir.  +  sheer,  sir. 
shir.  Var.  of  shirr. 
8hir'al-lee(shYr'<?-le),**.  A  ^wag 
of  blankets.  Slang,  Australia. 


food,  foot ;  out,  oil  ;  chair  ;  go  ;  sing,  ii)k  ;  «*en,  thin ;  nature,  verdure  (250) ;  K  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144) ;  bON  ;  yet ;  zti  —  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Guide. 

Full  explanations  of  Abbreviations,  Signs,  etc.,  immediately  precede  the  Vocabulary. 
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elllre  (shir  ;  sher  ;  277  .  as  suffix  -shTr  or,  esp.  in  British 
use ,  -sher),  n.  [AS.  sclr  a  division,  province,  county.  Cf. 
2d  sheriff.]  1.  A  district  under  some  one’s  care  or  charge  ; 
a  province  ,  a  region. 

2.  A  portion  of  Great  Britain  originally  under  the  super¬ 
vision  of  an  earl,  or  alderman,  later  under  the  king’s  offi¬ 
cer,  the  sheriff,  who  in  course  of  time  became  secondary 
to  the  justice  of  the  peace,  who  was  later  subordinated  to 
the  county  council ;  a  territorial  division,  usually  identi¬ 
cal  with  a  county;  sometimes,  a  smaller  district.  Such 
expressions  as  the  county  of  Yorkshire ,  which  are  strictly 
tautological,  are  used  in  England.  In  the  United  States 
shire  is  little  used,  but  some  of  the  composite  words  have 
been  used  as  names  of  counties,  as  Berkshire  County ,  Mas¬ 
sachusetts  (instead  of  Berks  County ,  as  in  Pennsylvania). 

3.  A  country  area  incorporated  for  local  government,  and 
embracing  a  tract  of  agricultural  or  grazing  territory  includ¬ 
ing  one  or  more  small  towns  and  villages.  Australia. 

4.  A  shire  moot.  Obs. 

5-  Short  for  shire  horse. 

the  shires,  certain  of  the  English  midland  counties,  with 
names  ending  in  - shire ,  esp.  Leicestershire,  Rutlandshire, 
and  Northamptonshire,  famous  for  fox  hunting, 
sllire  horse-  One  of  an  English  breed  of  heavy  draft 
horses  believed  to  be  descended  largely  from  the  horses 
used  in  war  in  the  days  of  heavy  armor.  They  are  the  larg¬ 
est  of  the  British  draft  breeds,  and  have  long  hair  on  the 
back  of  the  cannons  and  fetlocks.  Brown  or  bay  with 
w-hite  on  the  face  and  legs  is  now  the  commonest  color. 
Shirk  (shfirk),  v.  t.  ;  shirked  (shQrkt) ;  shirk'ing.  [Prob. 
the  same  w'ord  as  shark ;  cf.  E.  dial,  sherk ,  shirk,  to  shirk, 
to  prowl  about  with  dishonest  intention.  See  shark,  v.  t 
cf.  shark,  the  fish.]  1.  To  procure  by  petty  fraud  and 
trickery;  to  obtain  by  mean  solicitation.  Obs. 

2.  To  avoid  ;  evade  ;  —  implying  meanness,  unfaithfulness, 
or  fraud  ;  as,  to  shirk  duty,  danger,  the  question. 

Shirk,  v.  i.  1.  To  live  by  shifts  and  fraud  ;  to  shark.  Obs. 
2.  To  evade  an  obligation;  to  avoid  the  performance  of 
duty,  as  by  running  away  ;  — sometimes  with  out. 

One  of  the  cities  shirked  from  the  league.  Byron 
to  shirk  off,  to  sneak  or  slink  off  or  away.  Colloq.  or  Dial. 
Shirk,  n.  1.  One  who  lives  by  shifts  and  tricks  ;  a  shark. 
Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 

2.  One  who  evades  duty,  labor,  or  the  like. 

Shirr  (shflr),  v.  t.  ;  shirred  (shQrd) ;  shirr'ing.  1.  Sew¬ 
ing.  To  make  a  shirr  or  shirrs  in  ;  as,  to  shirr  a  skirt. 

2-  Cookery.  To  break  (eggs)  into  a  dish  with  cream  or 
crumbs  and  bake  in  the  oven  or  cook  in  hot  water  on  the  fire. 
Shirr,  n.  Sewing.  A  series  of  close  parallel  runnings  which 
are  drawn  up  (sometimes  on  cords)  so  as  to  make  the  ma¬ 
terial  between  them  set  full  by  gathers. 

Shirr'ing,  p.  pr.  A  vb.  n.  of  shirr.  Hence  :  n.  The  work 
done  by  making  a  shirr  or  shirrs. 

shirt  (shQrt),  n.  [ME.  schirte ,  sherte ,  schurte ,  AS.  scyrte 
a  short  garment,  skirt,  kirtle,  akin  to  I  cel.  skyrta ,  Dan. 
skiorte ,  Sw.  skjorta ,  Dan.  ski’drt  a  petticoat,  D.  schort  a 
petticoat,  an  apron,  G.  schurz ,  schurze ,  an  apron;  all  prob. 
fr.  the  source  of  E.  short ,  in  AS.  sceort ,  as  being  originally 
a  short  garment.  See  short  ;  cf.  skirt.]  1.  A  loose  under¬ 
garment  for  the  upper  part  of  the  body,  of  cotton,  linen,  or 
other  material,  now  commonly  one  worn  by  men,  boys, 
or  infants,  formerly  such  an  undergarment  of  either  sex. 
2-  A  covering  resembling  or  likened  to  a  shirt,  as,  in  Aus¬ 
tralia,  a  calico  covering  in  which  carcasses  are  shipped. 
Shirt,  v.  t. ;  shirt'ed  ;  shirt'ing.  To  cover  or  clothe  with 
a  shirt,  or  as  with  a  shirt.  Dryden. 

shirt'ing,  n.  Cloth  suitable  for  making  shirts. 

Shirt  waist.  A  belted  waist  resembling  a  shirt’ in  plain¬ 
ness  of  cut  and  style,  worn  by  women  or  children ;—  in  Eng¬ 
land  called  a  blouse.  —  Bhirt-walst  suit,  a  costume  consist¬ 
ing  of  a  plain  belted  waist  and  skirt  of  the  same  material, 
shit'tah  (shtt'd),  n.,  or  shittah  tree.  [Heb.  shittah ,  pi. 
shittim.']  A  tree  of  the  wood  of  which  the  ark,  tables, 
altars,  boards,  etc.,  of  the  Jewish  tabernacle  were  made. 
The  tree  was  probably  Acacia  seyal ,  the  wood  of  which  is 
hard,  fine-grained,  and  yellowish  brown, 
shlt'tim  (shTt'Tm),  n.,  or  shittim  wood.  Also  shlt'tim- 
WOOCP.  a  The  wood  of  the  shittah  tree,  b  The  cascara 
buckthorn.  U.  S.  C  A  sapotaceous  tree  ( Bumelia  lanu¬ 
ginosa)  of  the  southern  United  States, 
shive  (shiv),  n.  [See  sheave,  n.]  1.  A  slice.  Obs.  or  Dial. 

2.  [Cf.  shiv.]  A  thin  piece  or  fragment;  a  cake  ;  a  splin¬ 
ter  ;  specif.,  one  of  the  scales  or  pieces  of  the  outside  of 
a  cornstalk  or  of  the  woody  part  of  flax  removed  in  break¬ 
ing  ;  also,  these  pieces  collectively ;  —  called  also  shove. 

3.  Paper  Making.  A  splinter  or  cluster  of  splinters  of  raw 
fiber,  not  thorough^  reduced  in  cooking  and  bleaching. 

4.  A  thin,  flat  cork  used  for  stopping  a  wide-mouthed 
bottle ;  also,  a  thin  wooden  bung  for  casks. 

shiv'  er  (shlv'er),  n.  [ME.  schivere ,  shex'er ,  fr.  shive ;  cf. 
G.  schiefer  a  splinter,  slate,  OHG.  scivero  a  splinter,  Dan. 
&  Sw.  skifer  a  slate.  See  sheave,  n.  ;  cf.  skewer.]  1.  One 
of  the  small  pieces,  fragments,  or  splinters,  into  which  a 
brittle  thing  is  broken  by  sudden  violence ;  —  generally  in 
pi.  “  All  to  shivers  dashed.”  Milton. 

2.  A  thin  slice ;  a  shive,  esp.  of  bread.  Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 

3.  A  slaty  flake  of  hard  stone.  Dial.  Eng. 

4  Naut.  A  sheave,  or  wheel,  of  a  pulley.  Obs. 

6.  A  small  wedge,  as  for  fastening  a  window  bolt. 

6.  A  spindle.  Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 


shlv'er  (shTv'er),  v.  t. ;  -ered  (shlv'erd) ;  -er-ing.  [ME. 

schiveren ,  scheveren  ;  cf.  OD.  schevcren.  See  shiver  frag¬ 
ment.]  To  break  or  rend  into  many  small  pieces,  or  splin¬ 
ters  ;  to  shatter ;  to  dash  to  pieces ;  as,  to  shiver  a  goblet, 
shlv'er,  V.  i.  To  fly  apart  into  many  small  pieces  or  parts  ; 
to  splinter  ;  to  be  shattered. 

Shlv'er,  v.  i.  [ME.  chiveren ,  cheveren;  of  uncert.  orig. 
Seemingly  confused  with  shiver  to  shatter.]  To  tremble  ; 
vibrate  ;  quiver  ;  to  shake,  as  from  cold  or  fear. 

The  man  that  shivered  on  the  brink  of  sin.  Ci'eech. 
Syn.  —  Shiver,  shudder,  quake.  Shiver  suggests  esp.  the 
effect  of  cold,  shudder,  that  of  horror  or  aversion,  quake, 
that  of  fear:  as,  "a  puny  insect,  shivering  at  a  breeze” 
(Pope) ,  “  When  she  saw  the  haggard  father’s  face  ...  all 
dabbled  with  the  blood  of  his  own  son,  [shej  shuddered  ” 
( Tennyson ) ,  “  A  great  quaking  fell  upon  them,  so  that  they 
fled  to  hide  themselves”  {Dan.  x.  7).  But  the  words  are 
often  interchangeable.  See  throb  ;  cf.  shrink. 
sliiv'er,  v.  t.  Naut.  To  cause  (a  sail)  to  shake  or  tremble 
by  steering  close  to  the  wind. 

Shiv'er,  n.  Act  of  shivering  or  trembling, 
the  ahiverB,  a  fit  of  shivering.  Colloq. 

Shiv'er-ing,  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  of  shiver.  Hence  :  n.  1.  Act 
of  one  that  shivers ;  esp.  :  a  A  peculiar  spasmodic  con¬ 
traction  or  twitching  of  the  muscles  or  certain  groups  of 
muscles,  occurring  normally  when  the  body  is  exposed 
to  cold  or  under  certain  other  conditions,  as  of  fear  or  cer¬ 
tain  diseases,  b  Veter.  A  constant  abnormal  twitching  of 
certain  muscles  in  the  horse,  probably  the  result  of  sensory 
nerve  derangement.  It  is  somewhat  allied  to  stringlialt. 
2-  Pottery.  The  cracking  and  scaling  off  of  surface  glaze 
and  portions  of  the  body,  caused  by  unequal  contraction 
between  the  materials,  in  cooling. 

Shiv'er-ing,  n.  A  small  fragment  or  splint ;  a  shiver ;  a 
sliver  ;  —  usually  in  pi. 

shiv'er-spar',  n.  [Cf.  G.  schiefer-spath.]  Min.  A  vari¬ 
ety  of  calcite,  of  slaty  structure  ;  slate  spar  ;  argentine. 
8hiv'er-y  (shlv'er-!),  a.  Inclined  to,  characterized  by,  or 
causing,  shivering  or  trembling  ;  tremulous  ;  shivering. 
Slii  ZO'llU  (8he-zo'k<5t>),  n.  sing.  &  pi.  [Jap.,  fr.  Chin,  shift 1 
a  civil  official,  a  soldier  -f-  tsu 2  family,  class.]  The  Japan¬ 
ese  warrior  gentry  or  middle  class,  formerly  called  samu¬ 
rai  ;  also,  any  member  of  this  class, 
fihoad  (sh<5d),  n.  [Cf.  shode.]  Also  shode.  Mining.  A  frag¬ 
ment  of  vein-material  removed  by  natural  agencies  from 
the  outcrop,  and  lying  in  the  surface  soil  or  debris;  also,  a 
series  of  such  pieces,  by  following  which  the  original  out¬ 
crop  may  be  discovered  ;  also,  such  material  generally ;  float. 
Eng.  —  v.  i.  To  search  for  ore  by  tracing  the  shoad.  Eng. 
shoad'er  (shod'er),  n.  One  who  shroads.  Eng. 

Shoal  (shol),  7i.  [AS.  scolu ,  sceolu ,  a  company,  multitude, 
crowd,  akin  to  OS.  skola  ;  prob.  orig.,  a  division,  and  akin 
to  Icel.  skilja  to  part.  See  skill  ;  cf.  school  of  fishes.]  A 
great  multitude  assembled  ;  a  crowd  ;  throng ;  —  said  esp.  of 
fish  ;  as,  a  shoal  of  bass.  “  Great  shoals  of  people.”  Bacon. 
Syn.  — See  flock. 

shoal,  v.  i.  ;  shoaled  (shold) ;  shoal'ing.  To  assemble  in 
a  multitude  ;  to  throng  ;  to  school,  as  fish. 

Shoal,  a.  [Cf.  ME.  schold ,  scheald ,  scheld ,  and  E.  shal¬ 
low.]  Having  little  depth  ;  shallow;  as,  shoal  water. 
Shoal,  n.  1.  A  place  where  a  sea,  river,  etc.,  is  shallow  ; 
a  shallow.  “  All  the  depths  and  shoals  of  honor.”  Shak. 
2.  A  sand  bank  or  bar  which  make6  the  water  shoal.  In 
recent  geographical  usage  the  term  shoal  is  applied  only 
to  elevations  or  knolls  (not  rocky)  on  which  there  is  a 
depth  of  water  of  6  fathoms  (11  meters)  or  less ;  bank  is 
used  for  elevations  or  knolls  on  which  there  is  a  greater 
depth  of  water  (between  11  and  200  meters) ;  the  term  reef 
is  applied  to  a  rocky  elevation  or  knoll  on  which  there  is  a 
depth  of  water  of  6  fathoms  or  less  at  low  water, 
shoal,  v.  i.;  shoaled  (shold);  shoal'ing.  To  become  shallow 
gradually  ;  to  shallow  ;  as,  the  water  shoals  here. 

Shoal,  v.  t.  1.  To  cause  to  become  shallow  or  less  deep  ; 
to  come  to  a  shallow  or  less  deep  part  of  ;  as,  a  ship  shoals 
her  water  by  advancing  into  that  which  is  less  deep. 

2.  Otter  Hunting.  To  drive  (the  otter)  to  the  shallows, 
shoal'y  (-T),  a.  Full  of  shoals  or  shallows, 
shock  (shok),  n.  [Orig.  uncert.]  1.  A  thick,  bushy  mass  ; 
as,  a  head  covered  with  a  shock  of  sandy  hair. 

2.  Short  for  shock-dog. 
shock,  a.  Bushy ;  shaggy  ;  as,  shock  hair 
shock,  n.  [ME.  schokke ;  cf.  OD.  schocke ,  G.  schock  a 
heap,  quantity,  threescore,  MHG.  schoc ,  Sw.  skock ,  Dan. 
skok ,  and  also  G.  hocke  a  heap  of  hay,  Lith.  kugis.]  1.  A 
pile  or  assemblage  of  sheaves  of  grain,  as  wheat,  rye,  or  the 
like,  set  up  in  the  field,  in  conical  form,  with  the  butt  ends 
down,  the  sheaves  usually  varying  in  number  from  ten  to 
sixteen  ;  —  called  also,  in  England,  a  shook  or  stook. 

2.  a  A  similar  conical  stack  of  separate  stalks  of  Indian 
corn.  U.  S.  b  A  cock,  as  of  hay.  Dial.  U.  S. 
shock,  v.  t.  ;  shocked  (sh5kt) ;  shock'ing.  To  collect,  or 
make  up,  into  a  shock  or  shocks  ;  to  stook. 

Shock,  v.  i.  To  make  shocks  after  the  reapers. 

Shock,  v.  t.  [ME.  schokken  ;  D.  schokken ,  schok  a  bounce, 
jolt,  or  leap,  OHG.  scoc  a  swing,  MHG.  sr^oe/prob.  in¬ 
fluenced  by  F.  choquer  to  shock,  OF.  chuguier ,  of  uncert. 
orig.  Cf.  jog,  shock  a  striking,  shog,  ti.  A  t\]  1.  To  give 

a  shock  to ;  to  cause  to  shake  or  waver ;  hence,  to  strike 
against  suddenly ,  to  encounter  with  violence. 


2.  To  strike  with  surprise,  terror,  horror,  or  disgust ;  to 
•  •ause  to  recoil ;  as,  his  violence  shocked  his  associates 

3.  Physiol.  To  subject  to  the  action  of  an  electrical  dis¬ 
charge  so  as  to  cause  a  more  or  less  violent  depression  or 
commotion  of  the  nervous  system. 

Shock  (sh5k),  v.  i.  1.  To  meet  with  a  shock  ;  to  meet  in 
violent  encounter.  “They  saw  the  moment  approach 
when  the  two  parties  would  shock  together.”  De  Quincey. 
2.  To  hasten  impetuously  or  eagerly.  Obs. 

The  Frenchmen  shocked  to  their  standards  E  llall. 
Shock,  n.  [Prob.  fr.  shock ,  v.  ;  peril,  influenced  by  F.  choc , 
fr.  choquer  to  shock.  See  shock  to  shake.]  1.  A  blow, 
impact,  collision,  concussion,  or  violent  shake  or  jar ;  an 
abrupt,  forcible  onset ;  the  effect  of  such  violence ;  as,  the 
shock  of  arms  ;  an  earthquake  shock. 

He  stood  the  shock  of  a  whole  host  of  foes.  Addison. 

2.  A  sudden  agitation  of  the  physical  or  mental  sensibili¬ 

ties  ;  also,  a  sudden  agitating  or  overpowering  event ;  ns, 
his  death  was  a  great  shock  to  hie  friends.  “A  shock  of 
pleasure.”  Talfourd. 

3.  Med.  A  sudden  depression  of  the  vital  forces  of  the  en¬ 
tire  body,  or  of  a  part  of  it,  marking  some  profound  impres¬ 
sion  produced  upon  the  nervous  system,  as  by  severe  injury, 
a  surgical  operation,  overpowering  emotion,  or  the  like. 

4  A  stroke  of  paralysis.  Colloq. 

6.  Elec.  The  sudden  stimulation  of  the  nerves,  or  convul¬ 
sion  or  contraction  of  the  muscles,  with  the  feeling  of  a 
concussion,  caused  by  the  discharge,  through  the  animal 
system,  of  electricity  from  a  charged  body. 

Syn.  —  Shock,  concussion  agree  in  denoting  a  sudden  and 
violent  shaking  or  agitation  due  to  impact  or  collision. 
Shock  is  the  general  word,  and  is  used  of  both  material  and 
immaterial  things  ;  concussion  belongs  rather  to  learned  or 
technical  usage,  and  is  applied  to  material  things  only  ;  as, 
“  The  shock  of  cataract  seas  that  snap  the  three-decker’s 
oaken  spine”  {Tennyson) ;  “that  electric  shock  which 
thrills  through  every  fiber  of  the  soul  ”  {Lowell) ;  the  con¬ 
cussion  of  an  explosion,  concussioti  of  the  brain, 
shock  of  the  glottis.  =  coup  de  glotte. 

Shock  action.  Mil.  A  method  of  attack,  esp.  by  cavalry, 
in  close  formation,  involving  personal  contact  with  the 
enemy,  in  which  the  force  of  the  impact  is  very  largely  re¬ 
lied  upon  ;  —  in  distinction  from  fire  action. 

Bhock'-dog7,  ti.  A  long-haired  dog;  esp.,  a  poodle, 
shock'-head  ed,  a.  Also  shock'-head'-  Having  a  thick 
and  bushy  head  of  hair. 

shock'ing,  p.  pr.  A-  vb.  n.  of  shock.  Specif.  :  p.a.  Causing 
to  shake  or  tremble,  as  by  a  blow ;  esp.,  causing  to  recoil 
with  horror  or  disgust ;  extremely  offensive. 

The  grossest  and  most  shocking  villainies.  Seeker. 
—  shock'ing  ly,  adv.  —  shocking  ness,  n. 
shock  tactics  Mil.  Tactics,  esp.  of  cavalry,  in  which 
shock  action  (which  see)  is  employed, 
shod'dy  (shbd'T),  72.  [Peril,  akin  to  shed,  v.  t. ;  as  mean¬ 
ing  originally,  waste  stuff  shed  or  thrown  off  ;  cf.  dial. 
shod  to  shed,  and  E.  shed  a  parting,  reparation,  shode  a 
parting.]  1.  Fluffy,  fibrous  waste  from  wool  carding, 
worsted  spinning,  or  weaving  of  w  oolens. 

2.  a  A  fibrous  material  obtained  by  deviling,  or  tearing 
into  fibers,  refuse  woolen  goods,  old  stockings,  rags,  drug¬ 
gets,  etc.,  and  felting  them.  Cf.  mungo.  b  A  similar  ma¬ 
terial  obtained  from  refuse  cotton  goods. 

3.  A  cloth  of  inferior  quality  made  of,  or  containing  a 
large  proportion  of,  shoddy;  hence,  from  the  great  quan¬ 
tity  of  shoddy  goods  furnished  as  army  supplies  in  the 
Civil  War  in  the  United  States,  and  the  resultant  undue 
profits,  sudden  wealth,  and  unfit  social  ambitions,  an  in¬ 
ferior  person  or  thing  claiming  superiority ;  also,  preten¬ 
tious  vulgarity,  as  in  society,  art,  manufactures,  etc. 

4  Refuse  or  inferior  articles  or  matter  of  any  kind, 
shod'dy,  v.  t.  ;  shod'died  (-Id) ;  shod'dy-ing  To  convert 
into  shoddy. 

shod'dy,  a.  ;  shod'di-er  (-T-er) ;  shod'di-est.  Made  wholly 
or  in  part  of  shoddy  ;  containing  shoddy  ;  as,  shoddy  cloth  ; 
shoddy  blankets  ;  hence,  Colloq .,  not  genuine  ;  sham  ;  pre¬ 
tentious  ;  as,  shoddy  aristocracy. 

Shoddy  lever.  Med.  A  febrile  disease  characterized  by 
dyspnoea  and  bronchitis  caused  by  inhaling  dust, 
shod'er  (shod'er),  n.  A  package  of  goldbeater’s  skins  in 
which  gold  leaf  is  beaten 
the  second  time.  Cf .  cutch. 
shoe  (shoo),  ti.;  pi.  shoes 
(shooz),  or,  Obs.,  Archaic, 
or  Dial.  Eng.,  shoon 
(shoon).  [ME.  sho,  scho, 

AS.  scoh ,  setoh  ;  akin  to 
OFries.  sko,  OS.  skoh ,  D. 
schoe,  schoen ,  G.  schuh, 

OHG.  scuoh ,  Icel.  skor, 

Dan. &SW.5A0,  Goth. 
skohs  ;  orig.  uncert.] 

1.  A  covering  for  the 
human  foot,  having 

a  thick  and  some-  ^  — 

what  stiff  sole  and  a  ghoe.  1.  A  Section,  and  P.  Front  View  of 
lighter  top,  now  usu-  a  Modern  Shoe.  1  Top  ;  2  Vamp;  3  Cap; 
ally  of  leather.  The  4  Tongue  ;  5  Back  Strap  ;  fi  Backstay  :  7 
upper  was  often  for-  £°>”;,er  s  Heel ;  !<  Shank  ;  10  Insole: 
rnerly,  and  some-  H  Slip  sole  ;  12  Outsole  ;  13  Toe  Box. 
times  is  still,  made  of  cloth  or  other  fabric.  It  differs  from 
a  boot  (which  see)  in  not  extending  so  far  up  the  leg.  See 


shire  4*  super,  a. 
shire  borough.  O.  Eng  Hist. 
A  borough  which  was  the  seat, 
or  capital,  of  a  shire, 
shire  city  or  town.  One  that  is 
the  seat,  or  capital,  of  a  shire  or 
county.  Rare  in  U.  S. 
shire  day.  Early  Eng.  Law.  The 
day  on  which  the  shire  moot, 
or  sheriff’s  court,  was  held, 
shire'house  ,  n.  Meeting  house 
of  the  shire  moot  Cf.  moot 
hall.  Obs.  f  shire.  Obs.  I 

shire  knight  A  knight  of  the | 
shire 'man  (  shlr'nnln  ;  sher'-), 
n.  IAS.  srjnnann,  set  r  man.] 

1.  A  sheriff.  Obs.  or  Hist. 

2.  One  belonging  to  a  shire; 
specif.,  one  belonging  to  the 
shires,  or  midland  counties, 
ahire  moot  nr  mote.  O.  Eng.  Hist. 
County  court  ;  sheriff’s  court. 
BhirenesB.  •(*  shefrnf.rs,  purity, 
shire  reeve,  or  shire'-reeve',  ri. 
Obs.  or  hist  var.  of  sheriff. 
ahire  town  See  shire  city. 
ehire'wick,  n.  A  shire.  Obs. 


ahirk'er  (ehflr'kJr),  n.  One 

who  shirks. 

shirkt.  Shirked.  Re,f  Sp. 
shirk'y  (6hflr'k'0,  a.  Disposed 
to  shirk.  Colloq.  or  Dial. 
shirl  (shOrl).  Var  of  schorl. 
shirl  {dial.  sh?rl,  shQl),  n.  (Cf. 
shrill,  a  ]  The  missel  thrush. 
Local ,  Eng. 

shirl,  v.  t.  [Cf-  shear,  v.]  To 
shear  off  or  trim  the  ends  of,  as 
hair.  Scot.  S ;  Dial.  Eng. 
shirl,  v.  i  5 r  t.  Dial.  Eng.  &  To 
slide  or  glide  ;  slip,  b  To  romp. 
8hirl,shirl'y  Obs. or  Scot.&  dial 
Eng.  vars.  of  shrill,  shrilly. 
Shir 'ley  (shOr'lT),  n.  The 
bright,  impulsive,  unspoiled 
heroine  of  Charlotte  Bronte’s 
novel  of  this  name, 
shirp,  r.  i.  To  shrink  :  wither. 
Obs.  Scot.  [Of  SHERIFF. I 

shir'ra  (sh5r'a),  n.  Scot.  var.  | 
shir-reef',  d*  shereef. 
shir'rel,  n.  A  piece  of  turf  for 
fuel.  Obs.  Scot. 
shlrreve.  +  sheriff. 


shirt  frame.  A  knitting  ma¬ 
chine  for  shirts,  guernseys,  etc. 
shirt'less.  a.  Not  having  or 
wearing  a  shirt  ;  hence,  poverty- 
stricken.  —  shirt'lesB-ness,  n. 
Shi'sha  (ehT'eha).  Bib. 
shi'sham  (she'sh/fm),  n.  =sis- 
SOO.  I  SCHIST,  SCHISTOSE.) 

shist,  shi8t'0Be.  Vars.  of  | 
shit.  +  shut. 

shitan.  +  shaitan.  fU.  5.1 
shite'poke'.n.Thegreen  heron. | 
shith'er  (shlth'(5r).  v.  t(  v. 
Shiver.  Scot.  Jr  Dial.  Eng. 
Shit'rai  (shTt'rT  ;  shtt-rS'I ; 
shlt'ri-T).  Bib. 
shitte.  4*  shut. 

Shit'tlm  (shTt'Tm).  Bib. 
shit'tle  ( shTt'M ),  shit'tle-cock'. 
Obs.  or  Scot,  k  dial.  Eng. vars.  of 
SHUTTLE,  SHUTTLECOCK, 
shiv  (shTv),  n.  Chaff  ;  husk  of 
oats  ;  a  bit  of  straw,  or  the  like. 
Dial  Eng. 

Shl'va  ( she'v’d ),  Shi'va-ite  (-Tt). 

Yarn  of  Siva,  SlVAITE. 

shiv  a-ree' (shYv'd-reO.n.  Cor¬ 


rupt  of  charivari.  Dial.  U.  S- 
—  i\  t.  To  greet  or  serenade 
with  a  charivari.  Dial.  U.  S. 
shive  (  Scot.  shiv).  Obs  or  Scot 
&  dial.  Eng.  of  shove,  v.  Sc  v.  ; 
dial.  Eng.  of  chive,  a  plant, 
shive  ( shTv ).  r.  i.  [Cf.  shy.]  Of 
a  liorpe,  to  shy.  Dial.  Eng. 
shiv'erd.  Shivered.  Ref.  Sp. 
shiv  er  eens'  (shTv'Sr-enz'),  n. 
/'/.  Dial,  corrupt,  of  shiver- 
i  nor,  fragments.  [iNO.p.  pr.l 
8hiv'er-ing-ly.  adv.  of  shiver- | 
shiv'er-y  (shTv'gr-Yl,  a.  Easily 
shivered;  brittle;  snatterv. 
shiv'ey  (shlv'T),  shiv'vy 
(sliTv'T),  a.  Containing  6hivs. 
Dial.  Eng.  or  Wool  Sorting. 
shi-voo'  ( shl-voo' ),  n.  A  social 
gathering,  entertainment,  ban¬ 
quet,  etc.  Slang,  Australia. 
Shl'za  (shi'zd).  Bib. 

Shluh  (schlG).  Var.  of  Shilha. 
S  H.  M.  Abb)-.  Simple  harmon¬ 
ic  motion,  [dial.  Eng.  of  she. I 
sho  (dial,  shoo  ;  shdfi).  Obs.  or  I 
sho  (.Scot.  sh<5o).  Obs.  or  Scot. 


var.  of  shoe 

Bho(shfi),  vtferj.  Pshaw,!  Dial. 
sho  (sh5),  n-  [Jap.  sho.)  See 
measure.  [heart.  Obs.  Scot. I 
sho.  n.  [Cf  .)0. J  Jo  ;  sweet-| 
Sho'ah  (sho'd).  Bib. 
shoaldarree  +  shooldarry. 
shoal  duck.  The  eider  duck. 
New  Eng. 

Bhoal'er.  n.  Naut  A  sailor  or 
vessel  in  the  coasting  trade.  R. 
Bhoal'i  ness  (s  h  5  l'T-n  6  s),  n., 
8hoal'ness.  n.  See-NESR. 
shoal'wiBe'.  adv.  See  -wise. 
shoar.  shoare  shore. 
shoat(shot).  Var.of  SHOTE,hog. 
Sho'bab  (shd'bfth),  Sho'bach 
(-bfik),  Sho'bai  (shd'bT  ;  shfi- 
bS'T  ;  sho'bft-D,  Sho'bai  (sh6'- 
brtl),  Sho'bek  (-bSk),  Sho'bi 
(-bT).  Bib. 

shoe.  Obs.  pret.  of  shake. 
sho'chet  (eho'Kft).  n. ;  pi. 
shochtim  (shoK'tfm).  A  Jew¬ 
ish  ritual  butcher.  Cf.  KOSHER. 
Sho'cho.  -choh  (shO'kS).  Bib. 
shock  ( sh5k),  v  t.  To  shuck,  as 


oysters  or  maize.  Dial  U.  8 
shock'er,  n.  One  that  shocks, 
or  startles  ;  esp.,  a  sensational 
tale  ;  as,  a  shilling  shocker.  Cf. 
dreadful,  ti  Slang,  Eng. 
shock'er  (shbk'Pr),  n.  A  ma¬ 
chine  for  shocking,  or  for  cut¬ 
ting  and  shocking,  grain,  etc. 
shockt  Shocked.  Ref.  Sp. 
Sho'co(sh5'ko).  Bib.  [shoe. I 
shod  (shCd),  pret.  Sc  ]>■  P-  of  | 
shod(sh5d).  Obs.  or  dial  Eng. 
pret.  &  p.  p.  of  shed. 
shod'dy  ism  (-l-lz’m),  n.  Qual¬ 
ity  or  state  of  being  shoddy. 
Colloq.  See  shoddy,  m,  2. 
shode  (shod),  v.  (AS  sedada 
the  parting  of  the  hair.  fr.  sc4a- 
dav.  See  shed,  r.  7.]  Obs.  a  Di¬ 
vision  ;  separation,  b  A  chasm, 
c  The  parting  of  the  hair  on  the 
head  ;  top  of  the  head  :  head, 
shode  (sh5d)  Var.  of  SHOOD- 
Scot.  Sc  Dial.  Eng.  [  Obs.  I 

shode.  v.  t.  To  part  (the  l.air).| 
shode.  Var.  of  shoad 
shoder.  +  shudder. 


ale,  senate,  c&re,  ilm,  account,  arm,  ask,  eofri;  eve,  Svent,  find,  recent,  maker;  ice,  ill;  old,  6bey,  orb,  8dd,  sftft,  connect ;  use,  unite,  urn,  iip,  circils,  menii: 

(j  Foreign  Word,  i  Obsolete  Variant  of.  +  combined  with.  =  equals. 


SHOE 


1945 


SHOPPY 


5th  BOOT,  1  ;  SLIPPER  ;  MOCCASIN,  1  ;  SABOT,  1 ;  GALOSH  ;  ARC¬ 
TIC,  n.,  2;  crakow,  etc. 

2  Specif.,  a  foot  covering  with  a  leather  sole  and  an  upper 
covering  at  least  the  instep  and  often  the  ankle,  in  its  more 
usual  forms  fitted  for  at  least  limited  wear  out  of  doors ; 
—  disting,  esp.  from  slipper  and  overshoe. 

3.  Anything  suggestive  of,  or  likened  to,  a  shoe  ;  specif.  : 
a  A  metal  plate  or  rim,  usually  iron,  nailed  to  the  hoof 
of  an  animal  to  defend  it  from  injury,  b  A  baud  of  iron 
or  steel,  or  a  slip  of  wood,  fastened  to  the  bottom  of  the 
runner  of  a  sleigh,  or  any  vehicle  which  slides  on  the  snow 
or  ice.  c  A  drag,  or  sliding  piece  of  wood  or  iron,  placed 
under  a  wheel  of  a  loaded  vehicle  to  retard  its  motion  in  go¬ 
ing  down  a  hill,  d  The  part  of  a  brake  which  presses  on  a  ve¬ 
hicle  wheel  to  retard  its  motion.  q  Arch.  A  trough-shaped 
or  spout-shaped  member,  as  at  the  foot  of  a  water  leader, 
serving  to  throw  the  water  off.  I  Milling.  The  trough 
or  spout  .for  conveying  the  grain  from  the  hopper  to  the  eye 
of  the  millstone,  g  An  inclined  trough  in  an  ore-crushing 
or  other  mill,  to  secure  steady  feeding,  h  A  socket  or 
plate,  usually  of  iron,  to  take  the  thrust  of  a  strut,  rafter, 
jack,  etc.  i  A  socket  or  ferrule,  as  of  iron,  to  protect  the 
point  of  a  wooden  pile,  pole,  cane,  staff,  or  the  like.  J 
Mach.  A  plate,  or  notched  piece,  interposed  between  a  mov¬ 
ing  part  and  the  stationary  part  on  which  it  bears,  to  take 
the  wear  and  r.fford  means  of  adjustment ; —  called  also 
slipper  or  gib.  k  The  iron  or  steel  extremity  of  a  stamp  in 
a  set  of  stamps  for  crushing  ore.  1  An  ingot  of  gold  or 
silver,  suggestive  of  a  Chinese  shoe  in  shape,  still  used  in 
China  and  elsewhere  as  a  medium  of  exchange.  See  sycee. 
m  Far.  =  5th  boot,  3.  n  A  small  block  of  wood,  convex 
on  the  back,  with  a  hole  to  receive  the  point  of  the  anchor 
fluke,  used,  now  rarely,  on  an  anchor  when  raised  or  low¬ 
ered;  also,  a  broad,  triangular  piece  of  plank  placed  upon 
the  fluke  to  make  it  hold  in  soft  ground,  o  The  outer  cover 
or  tread  of  a  pneumatic  tire,  esp.  for  an  automobile. 

4  Cylinder-glass  Making.  A  small  opening  into  the  fur¬ 
nace  through  which  the  blower  passes  his  rod  to  heat  it. 
to  be  in  another’s  shoes,  to  be  in  his  place.  —  to  tread  the  shoe 
awry,  to  leave  the  path  of  virtue.  Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng.  —  to 
win  one’sjjhoes, to  win  one’s  spurs;  —  said  of  a  knight.  Obs. 
'hoe  (shoo),  v.  t.  ;  pret.  d*  p.  p.  shod  (shbd) ;  p.  pr.  <£*  vb. 
n.  shoe'ing.  [AS.  scoian,  sceogan.  See  shoe,??.]  1.  To 
furnish  with  a  shoe  or  shoes  ;  to  put  a  shoe  or  shoes  on  ; 
is,  to  shoe  a  horse,  a  sled,  an  anchor. 

2.  To  add  for  protection,  strength,  or  omament  a  point  or 
working  face  of  harder  or  handsomer  material  to ;  as,  to 
shoe  a  staff  or  a  sleigh  runner  with  steel. 

3.  To  fit  a  tire  to  (a  wheel  of  a  vehicle), 
shoe'bill  (-bTF),  n.  A  large  wading  bird 

niceps  rex)  allied  to  the  storks  and  herons, 
habits  the  valley  of  the  White  Nile.  It  is 
ashy  gray  with  blackish  wings  and  tail. 

Shoe'black7  (-blSk'),  n.  A  bootblack, 
shoe  block  Maul.  A  block  with  two 
sheaves,  one  above  the  other,  at  right 
angles  to  each  other, 
shoe'horn'  1  (-hflrn'),  n.  1.  A  curved 
Shoo'ing-horiV  I  piece,  as  of  horn,  wood, 
or  metal,  to  aid  in  slipping  on  a  shoe. 

2.  Usually shoeing-horn.  Archaic.  Fig.: 
a  Anything  by  which  a  transaction  is  fa¬ 
cilitated,  as,  a  hired  bidder  at  an  auction ; 
a  medium  ;  —  by  way  of  contempt,  b 
Anything  which  incites  or  allures,  as  salt 
fish,  which  causes  thirst  when  eaten, 
shoe  lace,  or  shoe'lace',  ??.  A  shoe  string. 

Shoe'mak  er  (shoo'niak'er),  n.  1.  One  whose  occupation 
it  is  to  make  shoes  (of  any  kind). 

2.  Zool.  a  The  cobbler  fish,  b  =  runner,  4  a. 
Shoe'pack'  (-p£k')t  n.  A  kind  of  moccasin.  See  pac. 
sho'er  (shoo'er),  n.  One  that  furnishes  or  fits  on  shoes, 
shoe  string,  or  shoe,String/,  ??.  A  string  or  lace  for  fas¬ 
tening  together  opposite  sides  of  a  shoe.  —  Shoe-string 
District,  formerly,  in  Mississippi,  a  flagrantly  gerryman 
dered  district,  the  6th  Congressional.  It  was  about  300 
miles  long  and  of  an  average  breadth  of  about  20  miles. 
Shoe  tie.  a  A  braid  or  ribbon  for  lacing  a  shoe,  formerly 
ornate,  b  Humorously,  a  traveler  (such  ties  having  been 
brought  from  France  by  Englishmen).  Obs. 
sho'gun'  (sho'goon'),  n.  [Jap.  sho-gun ,  fr.  Chin.  chiangx 
chiin1  leader  of  an  army.]  A  title  of  military  governors  of 
Japan,  contended  for  by  rival  families  until  1192,  when  it 
was  monopolized  by  the  family  Minamoto,  in  1225  passing 
to  the  Fujiwara,  and  in  1G03  to  the  Tokugawa.  By  usurpa¬ 
tion  the  shoguns  became  the  virtual  rulers,  until  by  the  rev¬ 
olution  of  1867-68  the  office  was  abolished  and  the  power  of 
the  Emperor  restored.  Called  also  by  foreigners  lycoon. 
Sho'gun  ate  (-at),  n.  The  office,  dignity,  or  government 
of  a  shogun. 

Shole  (shol),  7i.  A  plank  or  plate  placed  beneath  an  ob¬ 
ject,  as  under  the  end  of  a  shore,  to  give  increased  bearing 
surface,  to  act  as  a  protection,  or  the  like, 
shon'kin  ite  (shoq'km-it),  n.  [From  Shonkin ,  Indian 
name  of  High  wood  Mts.,  Montana,  where  first  found.]  A 
dark,  granular,  igneous  rock,  chiefly  of  augite  with  subordi¬ 
nate  orthoclase  and  smaller  amounts  of  olivine,  biotite, 
nephelite,  sodalite,  and  plagioclase. 

Shoo  (shoo),  inter  j.  Begone  !  away  !  —  an  expression  used 
in  frightening  away  animals,  esp.  fowls. 


Shoo  (shoo),  v.  t.  ;  shooed  (shood) ;  shoo'ing.  To  scare  away, 
esp.  fowl s^  by  crying  “  shoo  !  ”  —  v.  i.  To  cry  “  shoo  !  ” 
shood  (shood),  n.  [Cf.  OLG.  schode  pod,  akin  to  G.  schotef] 
a  The  husk  of  oats  after  threshing.  Scot.  Dial.  Eng. 
b  Rice  husks  or  similar  refuse,  used  in  adulterating  lin¬ 
seed  cake. 

shoo'fly'  (shob'flF),  n.  1.  Raih'oading.  A  contrivance 
for  throwing  the  track  temporarily  to  one  side  so  as  to  fill 
in  washouts  or  to  effect  other  repairs.  Cant ,  C.  S. 

2.  Print.  In  some  cylinder  presses,  a  device  with  long 
fingers  for  freeing  the  sheet  from  the  cylinder, 
shook  (shook),  n.  [Cf.  shock  a  bundle  of  sheaves.]  Com. 
a  A  set  of  staves  and  headings  sufficient  in  number  for 
one  hogshead,  cask,  barrel,  or  the  like,  trimmed,  and 
bound  together  compactly,  b  A  bundle  or  set  of  parts  of 
boxes,  tops,  bottoms,  sides,  and  ends,  ready  to  be  put  to¬ 
gether.  c  The  parts  of  a  piece  of  house  furniture,  as  a 
bedstead,  packed  together,  d  A  shock  of  sheaves, 
shook,  v.  t.  ;  shooked  (shobkt) ;  shook'ing.  To  pack,  as 
staves,  in  a  shook. 

shoot  (shoot),  v.  t.  ;  pret.  A :  p.  p.  shot  (sh5t) ;  p.pr.  <£■  vb. 
n.  shoot'ing.  The  old  participle  shotten  is  obsolete. 
See  shotten.  [ME.  shotien,  schotien ,  scheten ,  scheoten , 
AS.  sceotan  ;  akin  to  D.  schieten ,  G.  schiessen ,  OHG. 
sciozan ,  Icel.  skjota ,  Sw.  skjuta ,  Dan.  skyde ;  cf.  Skr. 
skund  to  jump.  The  vowel  sound  o,  00,  is  perh.  due  to 
the  secondary  verb  AS.  scotian.  Cf.  scot  a  contribution, 
scout  to  reject,  scud,  shot,  sheet  a  broad  piece,  sheet  a 
rope,  shuttle.]  1.  To  send  out  or  forth,  esp.  with  a  rapid 
or  sudden  motion  ;  to  cast ;  throw  ;  emit ;  dart,  as  a  ray  of 
light  ;  also,  in  certain  specific  uses,  to  discharge,  dump, 
put  overboard,  or  the  like,  esp.  into  some  desired  place  ; 
as,  to  shoot  nets  in  drift  fishing  ;  to  shoot  a  load  of  dirt. 

An  honest  weaver  as  ever  shot  shuttle.  Beau,  if  FI. 
Beauty  which,  whether  waking  or  asleep, 

Shot  torth  peculiar  graces.  Milton. 

2.  To  push  or  thrust  forward;  to  stick  out;  to  project; 
protrude  ;  —  often  with  out  or  forth ;  as,  a  plant  shoots  out 
a  bud.  “  The  secret  snake  that  shoots  a  sting.”  Dryden. 

They  shoot  out  the  lip,  they  shake  the  head.  Ps.  xxii.  7. 
3  To  let  fly,  or  cause  to  be  driven,  with  force,  as  an 
arrow,  bullet,  or  other  missile,  from  a  bow,  sling,  gun,  or 
the  like ;  to  discharge. 

4.  To  cause  the  missile  to  be  driven  forth  from  (a  bow, 
sling,  gun,  or  the  like) ;  to  discharge  ;  — often  with  off. 

5.  To  strike  with  anything  shot;  to  hit  with  a  missile; 
often,  to  kill  or  wound  with  a  missile  discharged  from  a 
firearm  ;  as,  to  shoot  a  deer,  man,  traitor. 

6.  Mining ,  Logging ,  etc.  To  open,  loosen  up,  dislodge, 
or  the  like,  by  exploding  a  charge  of  some  explosive  ;  as, 
to  shoot  an  oil  well ;  to  shoot  a  jam  of  logs  in  a  stream,  etc. 
7-  To  pass  rapidly  along,  through,  over,  or  under  ;  as,  to 
shoot  a  rapid  or  a  bridge  ;  to  shoot  a  sand  bar. 

She  .  ,  shoots  the  Stygian  sound-  Dryden. 

8.  Carp.  To  plane  straight  or  true  ;  to  fit  by  planing. 

9.  To  variegate  as  if  by  sprinkling  or  intermingling ;  to 
color  in  streaks  or  patches ;  — generally  used  in  thep.p. ; 
as,  silk  shot  with  silver. 

10.  To  kill  game  in  or  on,  by  shooting  ;  as,  to  shoot  a  covert, 
to  shoot  the  chutes,  to  slide  on  a  kind  of  toboggan  or  flat- 
bottomed  boat  down  an  inclined  plane  ending  in  a  body  of 
water,  —  a  popular  sport.  —  to  s.  the  moon,  to  remove  house¬ 
hold  goods  by  night,  to  avoid  seizure  for  rent.  Slang, 
Eng.  —  to  s.  the  sun.  Naut .,  to  take  the  sun’s  altitude. 
Slang.  —  to  s.  up,  to  shoot  or  shoot  at,  esp.  promiscuously 
or  lawlessly  ;  specif.,  of  a  town  or  the  like,  to  pass  through 
it  shooting  recklessly  in  all  directions.  Slang,  U.  S. 

Shoot,  v.  i.  1.  To  move,  drive,  or  rush  swiftly  ;  to  dart. 

The  beams  of  that  one  star  did  shoot  and  quiver  .'Shelley. 

2.  To  dart  with  a  piercing  sensation  ;  as,  shooting  pains. 

3.  To  feel  a  quick,  darting  pain  ;  to  throb  in  paiu. 

4.  To  germinate  ;  bud  ;  sprout. 

5.  To  spring  up  or  grow  rapidly ;  hence,  to  advance  to 
maturity  ;  —  often  with  up. 

Well  shot  in  years  he  seemed.  Spenser. 

Delightful  task  !  to  rear  the  tender  thought, 

To  teach  the  young  idea  how  to  shoot.  Thomson. 

6.  To  protrude  ;  jut ;  project ;  extend  ;  as,  the  land  shoots 
into  a  promontory ;  a  tree  shot  up  against  the  sky. 

7  To  solidify  so  as  to  form  spicules  or  crystals. 

If  the  menstruum  be  overcharged,  metals  will  shoot  into  crystals 

Bacon- 

8  To  cause  an  engine  or  weapon  to  discharge  a  missile  ; 
—  said  of  a  person  or  an  agent ;  as,  they  shot  at  a  target ; 
he  shoots  better  than  he  rides.  Specif.,  to  practice  the 
sport  of  hunting,  or  of  target  firing,  with  a  gun. 

9.  To  discharge  a  missile; — said  of  an  engine  or  instru¬ 
ment  ;  as,  the  gun  shoots  well. 

10.  Sports.  To  play  by  propelling  the  ball,  marble,  or 
the  like  (in  a  certain  way)  ;  as  :  a  Association  Football. 
To  kick  the  ball  at  goal,  b  Hockey  tl*  Lacrosse.  To  drive 
the  ball  at  goal,  c  Craps.  To  throw  the  dice. 

11.  Cricket.  To  gain  speed  by  contact  with  the  turf  after 
receiving  a  top  twist  in  bowling  ;  —  said  of  a  ball. 

12  Naut.  To  move  ahead  by  force  of  momentum,  as  a 
sailing  vessel  when  the  helm  is  put  hard  alee, 
to  shoot  compass,  Archery,  to  shoot  with  allowance  for  the 
compass  of  tne  arrow.  60s.  —  to  s.  over,  to  shoot  game  birds 
with  the  aid  of  (a  dog  or  dogs).  Cant. 

Shoot,  n.  1.  Act  of  shooting  ;  the  discharge  of  a  missile  ;  as, 
the  shoot  of  an  arrow  from  a  bow  ;  a  shot.  Obs.  or  Colloq. 


2  a  A  shooting  match,  b  A  hunt,  c  =  shooting,  n.,  3. 

3.  The  reach  of  a  shot ;  distance  to  be  shot  over  ;  range. 

4.  Weaving.  A  throw  of  the  shuttle  ;  a  weft  thread  thus 
shot  through  the  shed  ;  a  pick;  also,  Dial.  Eng.,  an  im¬ 
perfection  in  the  weave. 

5.  A  sending  out  of  new  growth  ;  a  sprouting  or  germi¬ 
nating  ;  also,  the  new  growth  ;  as  :  a  A  stem  with  its  leaves, 
esp.  one  newly  developed  from  a  bud ;  a  lateral  branch 
from  the  main  axis,  b  A  budding  horn  or  antler,  c  The 
space  between  the  yearly  rings  on  an  oyster  shell.  Cant. 

6.  [See  shote  a  hog.]  A  shote  ;  a  young  hog  ;  a  puny  young 
animal  (Dial.  Eng.) ;  in  contempt,  a  young  person. 

7  The  thrust  of  an  arch. 

slioot  (shoot),  n.  [From  shoot,  v.,  confused  with  chute. 
Of.  chute. ]_A^hute,  in  senses  1,  2,  3.  See  chute. 
shoot'er  (shoot'er),  n.  1.  One  who  shoots  as  an  archer,  a 
gunner,  or  a  sharpshooter. 

2.  That  which  shoots.  Specif.  :  a  A  firearm  ;  usually,  a 
repeating  pistol ;  as,  a  six-shooter.  Colloq .,  U.  S.  b  A 
shooting  star.  Rare. 

3.  Cricket.  A  fast  sneak. 

shoot'ing,  vb.  n.  of  shoot.  Hence  :  n.  1.  Act  of  one 
that  shoots  ;  as,  the  shooting  of  an  archer. 

2.  A  wounding  or  killing  with  a  firearm  ;  specif.,  Sporting , 
the  killing  of  game  with  a  gun  ;  —  as,  a  week  of  shooting. 

3.  The  right  to  shoot  game  in  a  given  area  ;  also,  the  area. 

4.  A  sensation  of  darting  pain,  as  in  the  head. 

Shoot'ing,  p.  pr.  of  shoot.  Specif.  :  p.  a.  1.  Darting  ; 

piercing,  lit.  or  fig. ;  as,  shooting  pain3. 

2.  [From  shooting,  vb.  ?i.]  Of  or  pertaining  to,  or  used 
in  or  for  the  actiou  of,  shooting. 

shooting  board,  a  fixture  used  as  a  guide  in  planing  or  shoot¬ 
ing  the  edge  of  a  board,  a  stereotype  plate,  etc.—  s.  box. 
a  A  small  house  in  the  country  for  use  in  the  shooting 
season,  b  Carp.,  etc.  =  shooting  board.  —  s.  coat  or  jacket, 
a  short  coat  of  strong  material  for  sportsmen.  —  s.  gallery, 
a  range,  usually  covered,  with  targets  for  practice  with 
firearms.  —  s.  iron,  a  firearm.  Slang,  U.  S.  —  s.  star,  a  A 
meteor,  b  Bot.  The  American  cowslip.  See  Dodecatheon. 
—  s.  stick.  Print.,  an  implement  of  wood  or  iron,  usually 
notched  at  one  end,  used  by  printers  to  drive  up  the  quoins 
in  a  chase. 

Shop  (sh5p),  n.  [ME.  shoppe,  schoppe,  AS.  sceoppa  a  treas¬ 
ury,  a  storehouse,  stall,  booth  ;  akin  to  scypen  a  shed,  LG. 
schvp  a  shed,  G.  schoppen,  schuppen,  a  she'd,  a  coach  house, 
OHG.  scopf .]  1.  A  building  or  an  apartment  in  which 

goods,  wares,  drugs,  etc.,  are  sold  by  retail. 

WiT*  In  the  United  States.?/?©^  means  esp.  a  place  of  man¬ 
ufacture  or  repair,  store  denoting  a  place  of  sale  ;  but  the 
English  usage  of  shop  for  both  meanings  is  increasing. 

2.  A  small  establishment,  or  a  room,  department,  or  build¬ 
ing  devoted  to  a  particular  line  in  a  factory  or  large  estab¬ 
lishment,  in  which  mechanics  or  artisans  work  ;  as,  a  shoe 
shop  ;  a  car  shop  ;  a  machine  shop. 

3.  Often  in  pi.  A  factory  or  manufacturing  establishment 
of  any  size,  whether  consisting  of  one  or  more  depart¬ 
ments  ;  as,  a  man  who  works  in  the  shops. 

4.  Fig.  :  A  place  of  making,  repair,  or  the  like. 

The  liver,  which  is  the  shop  and  source  of  the  blood.  Howell. 
5  A  person’s  occupation,  business,  profession,  or  the  like, 
as  a  subject  of  attention,  interest,  conversation,  etc.  ;  — 
generally  in  deprecation.  Cf.  to  talk  shop ,  under  talk,  v.t. 
6.  A  place  where  any  industry  is  carried  on;  as,  a  plumber’s 
shop ;  also.  Slang,  any  of  the  various  places  of  business 
which  are  commonly  called  offices,  as  of  a  lawyer,  doctor, 
broker,  etc. 

7-  Any  place  of  resort,  as  one’s  house,  a  restaurant,  etc. 
Slang ,  Chiefly  Eng. 

8.  London  Stock  Exchange.  The  inside  interests  control¬ 
ling  a  company  and  having  special  information  about  it ; 
also,  those  representing  such  interests.  Cant. 

9.  A  prison.  Dial.  Eng. 

shop,  v.  i.  ;  shopped  (shbpt) ;  shop'ping.  To  visit  shops  for 
the  purpose  of  purchasing  or  inspecting  goods, 
shop,  v.  t.  1.  To  imprison  ;  to  shut  up.  Dial.  Eng. 

2.  Mil.  To  put  under  arrest.  Slang. 

3.  To  send  (a  car,  or  the  like)  to  the  repair  shops, 
shop'board'  (shbp'bord';  201),  n.  A  bench  or  board  on 

which  work  is  done  ;  a  workbench,  esp.  of  a  tailor, 
sho'phar  (sho'far),  n.  Also  sho'far.  [Heb.  shophar. ]  A 
horn,  as  of  a  ram  or  an  ox,  used  as  a  trumpet  by  the  ancient 
Hebrews,  as  in  battle  or  upon  sacred  festivals,  or  still 
used  in  Jewish  synagogues,  as  on  the  Day  of  Atonement. 

The  word  is  usually  translated  trumpet  in  the  Au¬ 
thorized  Version,  but  in  a  few  cases  coimet. 

Shop'keep'er  (sh5p'kep'er),  n.  A  trader  who  sells  goods 
in  a  shop,  or  by  retail ;  —  often  in  distinction  from  a  mer¬ 
chant,  who  traffics  on  a  large  scale. 

shop'llft  er  (  -llf'ter),  n.  [ shop  -f-  lift.  See  lift  to  steal.] 
One  who  steals  from  a  shop  goods  exposed  for  sale,  esp. 
one  who  does  so  under  pretense  of  buying, 
shop'lift  ing,  n.  Act  or  practice  of  a  shoplifter, 
shop'man  (-man),  n.  ;  pi.  -men  (-m2n).  A  shopkeeper; 
a  retailer ;  a  shop  salesman  ;  also,  a  workman  in  a  shop, 
shop'per  (-er),  n.  One  who  shops  ;  one  who  visits  shops 
for  purchasing  or  inspecting  wares. 

shop'py  (-T),  a.  1.  Characteristic  of  the  shop,  or  of  the 
small  trader  ;  showing  petty  commercialism. 

2.  Abounding  in  shops  ;  as,  a  shoppy  part  of  town.  Colloq. 
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shoe'bird',  n.  The  shoebill. 
shoeblack  plant  See  China 
RO^E  b. 

shoe  boil.  Tcter.  Capped  elbow, 
shoe  bolt.  A  bolt  with  a  coun¬ 
tersunk  head,  as  for  fastening 
shoes  on  sleigh  runners, 
shoe  flower.  Shoeblack  plant, 
shoe'horn',  v.  t.  To  horn;  to 
cuckold.  Obs. 

shoeing,  p.  pr.  Srrh.  n.  of  shoe. 
Hence  :  n.  Covering  for  the  feet; 
shoes.  Obs.,  Colloq.,  or  Cant. 
shoe'less.a.  Destitute  of  shoes, 
shoemake  d*  sumac.  _ 
shoe'mak  ers’  wax  (shoo'mak'- 
?rz).  See  wax.  [shoemaker. I 
shoe'mak  ing,  n.  Business  of  a| 
shoen.  d*  shone. 
shoe  stone.  A  whetstone  used  by 
shoemakers  and  other  workers  in 
leather;  also,  the  sharp-gritted 
sandstone  used  esp.  for  making 
these  stone9. 

shoe'-tree',  n.  See  boot-tree. 
shot  obs.  pret.  of  shove. 
sho'far.  Var.  of  shophar. 


shog  (shflg),  n.  [Cf.  shock  a 
striking.]  A  shock  ;  a  jog  Obs 
or  R  ,  or  Scot,  if  Dial.  Eng. 
shog.  v.t.Sfi .  [ME.  schoggen. 
Cf.  shock  to  shake,  jog.]  To 
shake;  to  shock  ;  jog  ;  jostle. 
Obs.  or  R.,  or  Scot,  if  Dial.  Eng. 
shog'gie  ( shBgM  ),n.  if  r.  Sway; 
swing.  Scot,  if  Dial.  Eng. 
shog'gie  (-’l),  v.  t.  if  i.  [See 
shoo;  cf.  joggle.]  To  joggle; 
dangle.  Hence  :  shog'gly.  a. 
Both  Obs.  or  Scot,  if  Dial.  Eng. 
Sho'ham  (shd'httm).  Bib. 
shokke  shock  (of  grain), 
sho'la  (shtf'ld).  Var.  of  sola. 
sho'la  (shd'ld),  n.  [Tamil 
qolai.]  A  thicket  or  jungle. 
Southern  India. 

shold-  d*  should.  How.  I 
shold.  sholde.  +  skald,  shal-| 
sholdre  d*  shoulder. 
shole  d*  shoal. 
sholen.  d*  shall. 
sholl  (shQl).  Dial.  Eng.  var.  of 
shirl,  to  slide, 
shome  d*  shame. 


Sho'mer  (sho'm5r).  Bib. 
sho'mio  (nho'mvd).  n.  [Jap. 
sho-miyo,  fr.  Chin  nsiaoZ  small 
4-  ming *  name,  person,  title.} 
Jap.  One  of  a  low  grade  or 
warrior  nobles. 

shom'mock  (shSm'uk).  Dial 
Eng.  var.  of  shammock. 
shon  d*  shone,  pret.  of  SHINE, 
shonde.  n  [AS.  second.  Cf. 
shend.]  Harm;  injury;  dis¬ 
grace  ;  infamy  ;  shame.*  Ohs. 
shond'ly,  a.  ‘Shameful.  Obs. 
shone,  d*  shun. 
shone  (sh5n  ;  shfln:  cf.  SHINE), 
pret  V  p.  p.  of  shine. 
shone  (Scot,  sh<5n)  Obs.  or  Scot, 
pi.  of  SHOE. 

shongable,  ??.  [See  shoon: 
gavel,  gabel,  tribute,  tax.]  A 
tax  on  shoes.  Obs. 
shonk.  d*  shank. 
shonne.  shonye.  +  shun. 
sho'o  (sh5'5).  V  ar.  of  siio. 
See  MEASURE. 

shoof-  Obs.  pret.  of  shove. 
shoo'fa(shcJ6f'a),  n.  [Ar .shvf- 


'ah.  1  Moham.  Law.  The  right 
of  preemption. 

sho'oi  (snd'oi),  n.  The  para¬ 
sitic  .jaeger.  Shetland  J. 
shook  (sndbk),  pret.  of  shake. 
shool  ( shool), n.  Var.  of  shovel. 
Scot,  if  Dial.  Eng. 
shool,  r.  i.i f  t.  Scot.  V  Dial.  Eng. 

1  To  shovel 

2  To  drag  or  scrape  along  like 
a  shovel;  hence,  to  scuffle: 
shuffle  ;  shamble  ;  also,  to  loiter  ; 
saunter  ;  idle  about,  begging, 
shool-dar'ry  (shdfd-diir'T),  n. 
[Cf  Hind,  ch  ho  Id  art  (a  bor¬ 
rowed  word).]  Anglo-lnd.  A 
small  tent,  having  two  uprights 
and  a  ridgepole,  low  sides,  and 
steep  roof,  [shools.  Dial.  Eng.\ 
shool'er  ( shCol'5r),n.  One  who| 
shoon.  Obs.  pret.  of  shine. 
shoon  (shoon),  n.,  pi.  of  shoe. 
Archaic  or  Scot,  if  Dial.  Eng. 
shoop  (Scot,  shoop).  Obs.  or 
Scot.  pret.  of  shape. 
shoop'il-tie  (shoop'U-tT)*  n. 
[Cf.  Icel.  sjor  sea,  piltr  boy.] 


A  water  sprite  ;  a  water  kelpie  ; 

a  Triton.  Scot.  [of  SHORE.] 
shoor  (shdbr).  Dial.  Eng.  var.  | 
shoot  (shoot).  Dial  Eng.  var. 
of  shout,  call, 
shoot'a-ble,  a.  See -able. 
shoot  anchor,  d*  sheet  an¬ 
chor.  [board. I 

shoot'board',  n.  =  shooting | 
shoo'ther  ( shoo'tber).  Scot.  & 
dial.  Eng.  var  of  shoulder. 
shoot'lst,  11.  One  who  shoots  ; 
esp.,  a  marksman.  Slang. 
shoot'man  (shobt'nvin),  n. 
Timber  Working.  A  workman 
who  stacks  the  sawn  timber, 
commonly  on  a  trolley,  so  that 
the  shoot  or  slip  is  always  clear 
for  the  saw*  to  work  Australia. 
shootpole.  Bot.  The  vegetative 
point  or  apex  of  a  shoot  or  cut¬ 
ting.  Cf.  root  pole. 
shoot'ress.  n.  A  woman  shoot¬ 
er  or  archer.  Obs. 
shoot'y  ( shdot'Y)*  a.  Sprouting 
or  coming  up  freely  and  regu¬ 
larly,  as  vegetables.  Dial.  Eng. 


shoove  Obs.  pret.  of  shave. 
shop.  +  chop,  to  cut,  6trike- 
shop.  Obs.  pret  of  shape,  v. 
shop'book',  11.  A  book  in  which 
a  tradesman  keeps  his  accounts. 
shop'boy/,n.  A  boy  employed 
in  a  shop. 

shope.  Obs.  pret.  of  shape. 
shop'ful.n.See-FUL.  [in  a  shop  I 
shop'girl',  n.  A  girl  employed 
Sho'pnach  (sho'fflk).  Bib. 
Sho'phan  (-fftn).  Bib. 
shop'lift',  n.  A  shoplifter.  Obs. 
8hop'like/,  a.  After  the  fashion 
of  a  shop  ;  vulgarly  shrewd. 
shop'maid/,  n.  A  shopgirl, 
shop'mate^  n.  A  fellow  work¬ 
man  or  attendant  in  a  shop. 
Bhop-oc'ra-cy  (sh5p-5k'ra-sT), 
n.  [shop -h -c racy.]  Rule  or  su¬ 
premacy  of  shopkeepers  ;  shop¬ 
keepers  collectively.  [paper.] 
shop  paper.  Thin  wrapping! 
shop'ping,  p.  pr.  if  vb.  n.  of 
shop,  r.  1. 

shoppini.  Obs.  pi.  of  chopine. 
shop'pish  (shfip'Tsh),  a.  Hav. 


food,  fobt ;  out,  oil ;  chair  ;  go  ;  sing,  iqk  ;  ^hen,  thin;  nature,  verdure  (250) ;  K  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144) ;  boN  ;  yet ;  zh  =  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Guide. 

Full  explanations  of  Abbreviations,  Signs,  etc.,  immediately  precede  the  Vocabulary. 
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SHORT-NOSED 


3.  Of  or  pertaining  to  one’s  own  work,  business,  or  inter¬ 
ests  ;  smacking  of  shop  ;  as,  shoppy  talk.  CoUoq. 
shop' walk  er  (sh5p'w6k'er),  n.  One  who  walks  about  in 
a  shop  as  an  overseer  and  director.  Cf.  floorwalker. 
shop'worn'  (-worn';  201),  a.  Somewhat  worn  or  marred 
by  having  been  kept  in  a  shop, 
shore  (shor  ;  201),  n.  [ME.  schore  ; 

,  akin  to  LG.  schore,  D.  schoor ,  OD. 
schoore ,  Icel.  skorSa ,  and  perh.  to 
E .shear,  as  being  cut  off.]  A  prop, 
as  a  timber,  placed  against  the  6ide 
of  a  structure  ;  a  prop  placed  beneath 
anything,  as  a  beam,  t6  prevent  sink-  Ship  on  the  Stocks,  sup- 
ing  or  sagging.  See  shoring,  Illust.  ported  by  Shores. 
Shore,  v.  t. ;  shored  (shord);  shor'ing  (shor'ing).  [ME. 
schoren.  See  shore  a  prop.]  To  support  by  a  shore  or 
shores  ;  to  prop ;  —  usually  with  up. 

Shore,  n.  [ME.  schore,  AS.  (assumed)  score,  prob.  fr.  sde- 
ran,  and  so  meaning  properly,  that  which  is  shorn  off, 
edge  ;  akin  to  OD.  schoore,  schoor.  See  shear,  v.  L] 

1.  The  land  bordering  a  body  of  water,  esp.  a  large  body  ; 
often,  specif.,  the  land  bordering  the  sea ;  the  coast. 

The  fruitful  shore  of  muddy  Nile.  Spenser. 

2.  Law.  Short  for  foreshore. 

Syn.  —  Shore,  coast,  beach,  strand,  bank.  Shore  is  the 
general  word  for  the  land  immediately  bordering  on  the  sea, 
a  lake,  or  a  large  stream  ;  coast  denotes  the  land  along  the 
sea  only,  regarded  esp.  as  a  boundary  ;  beach  applies  to  the 
pebbly  or  sandy  shore  washed  by  the  sea  or  a  lake  ;  strand 
is  elevated  or  poetical  for  shore  or  beach  :  bank  denotes 
the  steep  or  sloping  margin  of  a  stream.  See  border. 
in  shore,  near  the  shore.  —  on  a.,  to  or  on  the  shore ;  ashore. 
Sho're-a  (sho're-ri  ;  201),  n.  [NL.,  after  John  Shore,  Lord 
Teignmouth  (1751-1834),  governor  general  of  India.]  Bot. 
A  genus  of  tropical  Asiatic  dipterocarpaceous  trees.  They 
have  flowers  w  ith  twisted  petals  and  a  very  short  calyx 
tube,  the  sepals  becoming  enlarged  and  winglike  in  fruit. 
All  are  rich  in  resin,  and  some  yield  fine  timber.  See  sal. 
Shore  bird  a  A  bird  of  the  group  Limicolae,  most  of  which 
frequent  the  seashore  ;  a  plover,  snipe,  sandpiper,  or  allied 
bird,  b  The  bank  swallow.  Local,  Brit. 

Shore  lark.  The  horned  lark  ;  —  so  called 
because  it  frequents  beaches, 
shore'less,  a.  Having  no 
shore,  or  coast ; 
of  indefinite  o  r 
unlimited  extent, 
shore  line.  The 
outline  of  the 
shore ;  the  line  of 
contact  of  a  body 
of  water  with  the 
shore. 

Bhor'er  (shor'er  ; 

201),  n.  One  that 
shores  or  props ; 
a  prop ;  shore. 

Shore  terrace.  Qeol.  A  terrace  made  along  a  coast  by  the 
action  of  waves  and  shore  currents ;  it  may  become  land 
by  the  uplifting  of  the  shore  or  the  lowering  of  the  water. 
Shore' weed'  (-wed'),  n.  A  small  European  plantaginaceous 
marsh  herb  ( Littorella  lacustris). 
shor'ing  (shor'Tng;  201),  £>.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  of 
shore.  Hence :  n.  Act  of  supporting  or 
strengthening  with  a  prop  or  shore  ;  also,  a 
system  of  shores ;  shores  collectively. 

Shorling  (shSr'LTng  ;  slior'- ;  201),  n.  [Cf. 
shear,  v.  /.]  1.  The  skin  of  a  shorn 

sheep  ;  —  disting,  from  mortling.  Also,  a 
shearhog.  Dial.  Eng. 

2.  A  person  who  is  shorn  ;  a  shave¬ 
ling  ;  hence,  a  monk  or  priest.  Obs. 
short  (sl»6rt),  a.  ;  short'er  (shOr'ter); 
short'est.  [ME.  short,  schort,  AS. 
scort,  sceort ;  akin  to  OHG.  scurz , 

Icel  skorta  to  be  short  of,  to  lack ; 
orig.  uncert.  Cf.  shirt.]  1.  Not 
long ;  of  brief  length ;  as,  a  short 
distance,  stick,  flight;  not  tall;  as, 
a  short  mast ;  specif.,  of  a  human 
being,  low  in  stature. 

2.  Not  extended  in  time;  brief ; 
not  protracted;  as,  a  short  breath. 

41  The  life  so  shorty  Chaucer. 

3.  Brief;  not  lengthy;  concise; 


Shore  Lark,  Male. 


Shoring,  a,  b,  c  Struts,  or 
Shores,  a  Top  Raker  ; 
b  Middle  Raker  ;  c  Bot¬ 
tom  Shore  ;  d  Footing 
Block  ;  e,  e,  e  Needles. 


succinct ;  as,  a  short  address,  account,  poem  ;  — now  rarely 
used  of  a  speaker  or  writer  ;  as,  be  short  in  your  remarks. 

The  short  and  simple  annals  of  the  poor.  Cray 
4.  Too  brief  ;  curt  ;  abrupt ;  uncivil ;  as,  a  short  answ’er. 

1  will  be  bitter  with  him  and  passing  short.  Shak. 
6.  Phon.  Not  prolonged,  or  relatively  less  prolonged,  in 
utterance  ;  —  opposed  to  long,  and  applied  chiefly  to  vowels 
(sometimes  to  consonants)  or  to  syllables.  See  long,  a.,  7. 

6.  Not  distant  in  time  ;  near  at  hand.  Obs.  or  Archaic. 

7.  Not  coming  up  to  a  measure,  standard,  requirement, 
or  the  like,  or  to  something  regarded  as  such ;  as,  an  ac¬ 
count  which  is  short  of  the  truth  ;  short  w’eight ;  the  money 
in  the  cashier’s  hands  was  short,  that  is,  less  than  what 
the  accounts  called  for  ;  short  allowance  ;  a  short  diet. 

8.  With  of,  less  than;  not  equal  or  equivalent  to;  not 
commensurate  with  ;  inadequate  to  ;  as,  action  short  of 
the  emergency  ;  nothing  short  of  war  could  avail. 

9.  Not  reaching  to  or  as  far  as  some  mark,  bound,  place, 
or  the  like  ;  also,  situated  or  being  nearer  than  some  place 
or  thing;  —  sometimes  with  of;  as,  his  arrow  fell  short; 
the  house  is  a  mile  short  of  the  church. 

10.  Deficient  in  reach,  power,  grasp,  or  the  like;  as,  a 

short  memory;  specif.,  Obs.,  intellectually  deficient  or 
defective;  unwise.  “My  wit  is  short.”  Chaucer. 

Their  own  short  understandings.  Rowe. 


Line 


rmature 


11.  Insufficiently  provided  or  supplied  ;  scantily  fur-  | 
nished  ;  not  having  a  reasonable,  or  the  ordinary,  amount ;  [ 

—  usually  with  of  or  in  ;  as,  to  be  short  of  money.  Also,  j 
Colloq.,  totally  lacking;  as,  a  book  short  of  the  title  page,  i 

We  shall  be  short  in  our  provision.  Shak. 

12.  Finance  &  Com.  a  Not  having  goods  or  property  that 
one  has  sold;  —  usually  with  of  or  in  and  applied  to  brokers 
or  speculators  in  securities  or  produce;  as,  to  be  short  of  j 
wheat ;  the  short  interest  (i.  e.,  the  bears)  profits  by  a  fall  , 
in  prices.  Cf.  long,  8.  b  Of  the  nature  of,  involving,  or 
pertaining  to,  a  sale  of  securities  or  commodities  which  the 
seller  does  not  possess,  or  has  not  contracted  for,  at  the 
time  of  the  sale  ;  as,  a  short  sale;  short  pork;  short  contracts. 

13.  [Cf.  Sw.  shor  brittle,  E.  cold-short.]  Easily  broken, 
friable,  crisp,  crumbling  readily,  as  pastry ;  defective  in 
tenacity  or  plasticity,  as  lean  clay  ;  brittle  under  certain 
conditions,  as  metal  (see  cold-short,  hot-short)  ;  lacking 
tensile  strength,  as  desiccated  timber. 

14.  a  Of  liquor,  undiluted  with  water  ;  strong.  Dial. 
Eng.  b  Not  mixed  with  other  material ;  as,  short  manure. 
Syn.  —  See  brief. 

at  short,  or  at  the  short,  shortly  ;  in  short ;  soon  ;  briefly. 
Obs.  —  at  b.  notice,  in  a  brief  time  ;  promptly,  —  at  a.  words, 
in  brief.  Obs.—  a.  and,  the  character  44&,  standing  iora/ut; 
ampersand.  Printers ’  Cant.  —  a.  and  long  stitch,  an  embroid¬ 
ery  stitch  used  in  half-solid  work,  made  by  following  the 
outline  of  a  design  with  stitches  of  uneven  length,  placed 
side  by  side  to  form  an  even  outer  edge  and  an  irregular 
inner  edge.  Called  also  long  and  short  stitch.  —  a.  appoggia- 
tura.  Music.  See  appoggiatura.  —  a.  bill,  a  bill  or  draft  pay¬ 
able  in  less  than  ten  days.  —  s.  circuit.  See  short  circuit. 

—  s.  column,  Arch.  <£*  Engin.,  a  column  less  than  twenty  (or, 
according  to  some,  thirty)  diameters  in  length,  so  that  it 
fails,  if  overstrained,  by  crushing  rather  than  by  bending.  — 
b.  cross,  Print.,  the  shorter  and  thicker  of  any  two  crossbars 
in  a  chase.  —  a.  cut.  a  See  cut,  n.,  3.  b  Tobacco  cut  in 
short  bits  instead  of  in  long  shreds.  Cant.  —  s.  division, 
Math.,  division  when  the  operations  are  performed  men¬ 
tally  and  only  the  results  written.— s.  end  (of  a  bet),  the 
side  receiving  odds.  —  a.  exchange,  exchange  having  a  short 
time,  commonly  thirty  days  or  less,  to  run  ;  also,  the  rate 
for  collecting  snort  bills.  See  exchange,  2.  —  b.  game.  Golf, 
approach  play  and  putting.  —  a.  gown,  a  bedgowm.  Obs. 
or  R.  —  b.  hopper.  =  washdown  closet.  —  b.  jenny.  Ena. 
Billiards.  See  jenny,  3  d.  —  b.  lay.  Naut.  See  7th  lay,  6  b 

—  a.  leg.  Cricket.  See  cricket,  game.  —  b.  line,  a  Naut. 
See  line,  1  e.  b  Rackets.  The  line  across  the  floor  of  the 
court,  usually  about  39  feet  from  the  front  wall.  —  b.  meter, 
metre,  Hymnol. .  iambic  verses,  the  first,  second,  and  fourth 
having  each  three  feet,  ana  the  third  four  feet.  The 
stanza  usually  consists  of  four  lines,  but  is  sometimes 
doubled.  Abbr.,  S.  M.  Also,  Colloq.,  in  short  meter  or  metre, 
instantly,  in  short  order.  —  b.  money,  Finance ,  money  bor¬ 
rowed  or  to  lend  on  short-time  loans,  esp.  for  a  day  or  so.  — 
b.  oats,  a  distinct  species  of  oats  ( Arena  brevis)  cultivated 
in  mountainous  parts  of  Europe  for  the  grain,  and  occa¬ 
sionally  elsewhere  as  a  foliage  plant.  —  s.  order,  an  order  for 
food  to  be  specially  prepared  ;  an  a-la-carte  order ;  as,  short 
orders  at  all  hours.  Local,  U.  8.  —  S.  Parliament,  Eng.  Hist., 
the  Parliament  next  preceding  the  Long  Parliament.  It 
sat  from  April  13  to  May  5, 1640.  —  s.  particular  meter,  metre, 
Hymnol.,  iambic  meter  of  six  lines  to  the  stanza,  the  num¬ 
ber  of  feet  in  the  lines  being  as  follows  :  3,  3,  4}  4,  3,  4.  —  s.- 

fieriod  comet,  Astron.,  a  periodic  comet  whose  time  of  revo- 
ution  about  the  sun  is  less  than  the  average,  as  Encke’s 
comet,  whose  period  is  3.3  years.  —  a. -period  variable,  As- 
tron .,  a  star  the  period  of  whose  light  variation  is  less  than 
the  average.  —  s.-reed  register.  Phon.  See  2d  register,  7  a. 
—  b.  rib,  one  of  the  false  ribs.  —  b.  run,  Cricket,  a  run  in  mak¬ 
ing  which  the  batsman  fails  to  touch  the  ground  inside  the 
popping  crease.  It  does  not  count  in  the  score.  —  b.  sea,  a 
sea  in  which  the  waves  are  short,  broken,  and  irregular,  so 
as  to  produce  a  tumbling  or  jerking  motion.  —  s.  sheet, 
Naut.,  the  sheet  leading  from  the  inner  clew  of  a  topmast 
studding  sail  into  the  top.  —  b.  shipped.  Com.,  of  goods: 
a  Cleared  for  exportation,  but  relanded  or  not  shipped, 
b  Shipped  in  too  small  quantity.  —  b.  shunt,  Elec.,  the 
method  of  connecting  a  compound 
dynamo  or  motor  so  that  the 
shunt  coil  is  in  parallel  with  the 
armature  only,  the  series  coil  being  ^ 
in  series  with  the  two.  Cf.  long  •£* 
shunt.  —  b.  sight.  Bills  of  Exchange , 
a  little  time  alter  sight,  or  presenta-  J 
tion  to  the  payer.  —  8.  sixes,  candles 
about4  inches  long, six  to  the  pound. 

,  —  b.  slip.  See  cricket,  game.  —  e. 
splice.  Naut.  See  splice.  —  s.  stay. 

Naut.  See  astay.  —  b.  step,  Nav.,  a  Line 

half  step;— formerlyso  called  in  the  .  o. 

United  States  navy.  —  b.  suit,  Whist,  Short  Shunt, 
any  suit  having  less  than  four  cards.  —  s.  sweetening,  sugar 
used  in  coffee  or  tea,  disting,  from  molasses,  called  long 
sweetening.  Dial.  U.  S.  —  s.  ton.  See  ton,  1.  —  s.  whist.  See 
whist,  —  b.  yard  rope,  Naut.,  a  rope  hooked  to  the  slings  of 
a  topgallant,  or  royal,  yard,  and  used,  with  a  purchase 
whose  fall  leads  to  the  deck,  to  hoist  the  yard, 
short  (shfirt),  n.  1.  A  summing  up  ;  a  concise  statement ; 
as,  the  long  and  short  of  it. 

2.  pi.  Things  that  fall  short  of  expectation  or  correctness 
in  value,  quantity,  and  the  like  ;  as,  deficiencies,  or  shorts, 
in  the  count  of  a  money  package  ;  in  Print.,  the  copies  of 
different  sheets  needed  to  complete  an  imperfect  edition. 
3.  pi.  Exchange  Speculation.  Securities  or  other  commod¬ 
ities  that  have  been  sold  short ;  also,  specif.,  the  shorts, 
dealers  who  have  sold  short.  See  short,  adv. 

4.  pi  a  Refuse,  clippings,  or  trimmings,  thrown  off  in  va¬ 
rious  manufacturing  processes,  and  used  for  inferior  prod¬ 
ucts,  as  tobacco  cuttings,  hemp  tappings,  fleece  clippings 
in  wool  sorting,  and  the  like,  b  Also  specif..  Ropemaking, 
short,  inferior  hemp,  variously  used,  as  in  candlevvicks,  etc. 

5.  pi.  The  part  of  milled  grain  next  finer  than  the  bran  ; 
sometimes,  middlings ;  rarely,  reground  bran,  practically 
free  from  floury  particles,  and  containing  mill  sweepings. 

6.  pi.  Breeches;  shortclothes ;  smalls.  Slang.  Dickens. 
7  As  a  shortened  form  of  certain  phrases:  a  Phon.  & 


Pros.  A  short  sound,  or  its  symbol ;  also,  a  short  syllable, 
b  Elec.  A  short  circuit,  c  Baseball.  —  shortstop.  Colloq. 
t  for  short,  for  brevity  ;  as,  Abraham,  called  Abe  for  short.  — 

*  In  s.,  in  few’ words;  in  brief;  briefly.  — the  8.  and  the  long, 
the  whole  story  ;  the  sum  total. 

He  loves  your  wife  ;  there ’s  the  short  and  the  long.  Shak. 
short  (slifirt),  adv.  1.  In  a  short  manner;  briefly;  lim- 
itedly  ;  abruptly  ;  curtly  ;  harshly  ;  as,  to  stop  short  m  one’s 
course  ;  to  turn  short ;  to  take  one  up  short  in  talk. 

2.  In  Obs.  senses  :  a  But  little  ;  lightly  ;  as,  to  tell  or  set 
(i.  e.,  account  or  think)  short  of  any  one.  b  Snugly;  tightly. 

3.  Exchanges.  In  the  character  or  condition  of  one  who  is 
short ;  as,  to  sell  stocks  short ;  to  go  short  of  wheat, 
short  up,  Naut.,  of  an  anchor,  with  its  cable  up  and  down. 

Short,  v.  t.  cl*  i.  [AS .•sceortian.’]  Obs.  1.  To  make  or  be¬ 
come  short ;  to  shorten  ;  abridge  ;  curtail ;  w  ane.  ( 'haucer. 
2.  To  divert  or  amuse  (one’s  self).  *  Douglas. 

short'age  (shdr'tfij),  n.  A  deficiency,  shortcoming,  or  def¬ 
icit  ;  as, a  shortage  in  money  accounts. 

Short'-armed',  a.  Having  short  arms;  hence,  fig.,  not 
reaching  far  ;  as,  short-armed  ignorance.  Shak. 

Short'bread'  (sliSrt'brSd'),  n.  A  crisp,  sweet  cake  some¬ 
times  containing  chopped  nuts  or  fruit, 
short'-breathed'  (-bretlit'),  a\  a  Having  short  breath, 
or  quick  respiration,  b  Having  short  life, 
short'eake'  (-kak'),  n.  a  A  crisp  breakfast  or  tea  cake 
shortened  w  ith  butter,  lard,  or  the  like,  and  baked,  b  A 
similar,  thicker  cake  split,  buttered,  and  spread  with  sw  eet- 
ened  fruit,  usually  served  hot ;  also,  aswreetened  layer  cake 
spread  with  fruit  and  served  cold,  c  A  cake  of  pastry. 
Short  circuit.  Elec.  A  circuit,  purposely  or  accidentally 
made,  through  a  small  resistance,  esp.  one  which  acts  as 
a  shunt  to  a  circuit  of  comparatively  large  resistance.  — 
short'-cir  cult,  v.  t.  &•  i. 

Short'com  lng  (shOrt'kum'ing ;  shfirt'ktim'Tng),  rj.  A  fail¬ 
ing  or  coming  short ;  as :  a  The  failure  of  a  crop,  or  the 
like,  b  Neglect  of,  or  failure  in,  performance  of  duty. 
Short'— eared'  (-erd'),  a.  Having  short  ears  or  Bhort  earlike 
tufts  of  feathers,  as  the  short-eared  owl,  a  medium-sized  owl 
(Jsfo  accipitrinus)  of  almost  cosmopolitan  distribution. 
It  is  dark  brow  n  above  and  buff  below'  streaked  with  brow  n 
and  has  very  short  ear  tufts.  It  frequents  seacoasts  and 
grassy  marshes,  and  commonly  nests  on  the  ground. 
Short'en  (shor't’n),  v.  t. ;  short'ened  (-t’nd)-;  short'en-ing. 
[See  short,  v.  t.  d:  a.]  1.  To  make  short  or  shorter  in 

measure  or  time  ;  as,  to  shorten  a  road,  an  illness. 

2.  To  reduce  or  diminish  in  amount,  quantity,  or  extent; 
to  lessen  ;  abridge ;  curtail ;  contract ;  as,  to  shorten  w'ork. 

Here,  where  the  subject  iB  so  fruitful,  I  am  shortened  by  my 
chain.  Dry  den. 

3.  To  cause  to  seem  short ;  as,  a  book  shortened  the  day. 

4  To  reduce  in  power  or  efficiency. 

1 6  my  hand  shortened  at  all,  thut  I  cannot  redeem  ?  Is.  1.  2. 
6.  To  make  deficient  (as  to) ;  to  deprive  :  —  with  of. 

Spoiled  of  his  nose,  and  shortened  of  hie  ears.  Dryden. 
6.  To  lessen  the  reach  of  (a  weapon  or  implement),  esp. 
by  drawing  back  the  arm  and  the  hand  holding  it,  in  order 
to  stab  or  the  like  at  close  quarters  ;  as,  to  shorten  a  sw  ord. 

7  To  make  friable,  as  pastry,  w  ith  butter,  lard,  or  the  like. 

8  Phon.  To  make  “  short  ”  (see  long,  a.,  7),  as  a  vow'el. 
9.  To  put  (an  infant)  into  shortclothes.  Dial.  Eng. 

to  shorten  in.  a  Naut.  To  take  in  the  slack  of  (a  rope) ;  as, 
to  shorten  in  a  sheet  in  tacking,  b  Hort.  To  prune.  —  to  s. 
sail,  Naut.,  to  reduce  the  extent  of  sail,  as  by  reefing, 
short'en,  v.  i.  To  become  short  or  shorter ;  as,  the  day 
shortens  in  autumn  ;  a  metallic  rod  shortens  by  cold, 
short'en-ing  (sh6r't’n-Tng ;  shOrt'nTng),  n.  1.  Act  of 
making  or  becoming  short  or  shorter. 

2.  That  which  renders  pastry  short  or  friable,  as  lard. 
Short'hand'  (short'liSnd'),  n.  A  compendious  and  rapid 
method  of  writing  by  substituting  characters,  abbrevia¬ 
tions,  or  symbols,  for  letters,  words,  etc.  ;  short  writing  ; 
stenography.  See  phonography,  Illust. 
short'hand  ,  a.  Stenographic:  a  Using  shorthand;  as,  a 
shorthand  reporter,  b  Written  in  shorthand. 

Short '-hand  ed  (-liSn'dSd  ;  -did  ;  87,  151),  a.  Short  of  the 
regular  number  of  servants,  helpers,  or  44  hands.”  CoUoq. 
short'horn  (sh6rt'h6rn'),  n.  1.  One  of  an  important  breed 
of  large,  heavy  beef  cattle  originating  in  the  north  of  Eng¬ 
land,  but  now’  widely  distributed.  See  Durham. 

2  A  tenderfoot.  Slang,  Western  U.  S. 

Short'-homed'  (-h6rnd'),  a.  Having  short  horns.  —  short- 
horned  buffalo,  a  West  African  buffalo,  smaller  than  the  Cape 
buffalo,  having  short  upw  ardly  curved  horns  and  fringed 
ears.  The  color  is  usually  reddish.  —  s.  grasshopper,  any 
grasshopper  of  the  family  Acrididae.  See  grasshopper,  1. 
Shor'ti  a  (sh6r'tT-d),  n.  [NL.,  after  Dr.  Charles  W.  Short 
(1794-1863),  American  botanist.]  Bot.  A  genus  of  dia- 
pensiaceous  perennial  herbs  comprising  only  2  species,  S. 
uniflora  of  Japan  and  S.  galacifolia  of  the  mountains  of 
North  and  South  Carolina.  They  have  smooth,  coriaceous 
basal  leaves  and  solitary,  long-peduncled,  white  flowers, 
writh  a  campanulate  corolla,  five  stamens,  and  five  stain  ino- 
dia.  The  American  species  is  one  of  the  rarest  of  plants. 
Short'leaf  pine  a  A  pine  of  the  southern  United  States 
( Pinus  echinata),  with  short  flexible  leaves,  cinnamon-col¬ 
ored  bark,  and  valuable  hard  yellow’  wood,  b  The  loblolly, 
sliort'-leaved'  (-levd'),  a.  Having  short  leaves.  —  short- 
leaved  pine.  =  shortleaf  pine.  —  s.  yew,  a  yew .(Taxus  bre- 
rifolia)  of  the  Pacific  coast  of  North  America, 
short'-lived'  (-livd'),  a.  Not  living  or  lasting  long;  as,  a 
short-lived  race  of  beings ;  short-lived  pleasure. 

Short 'ly,  adv.  [AS.  sceortlice.’]  1.  In  a  short  or  brief 
time  or  manner  ;  soon  ;  presently  ;  quickly.  Chaucer. 

1  shall  grow  jealous  of  you  shortly  Shak. 

2.  In  few  words  ;  briefly  ;  as,  to  express  ideas  shortly. 

3.  Abruptly;  curtly  ;  harshly  ;  as,  she  answered  me  shortly. 
short'ness.  ; i.  [AS.  sceortness.~\  The  quality  or  state  of 

being  short. 

short'-nosed'  (-nozd'),  a.  Haviug  a  short  nose, 
short-nosed  garfish.  See  garfish. 


ing  the  look  or  ways  of  a  shop¬ 

keeper  ;  more  or  less  shoppy, 
shop 'rid',  a.  Shopworn.  Obs. 
shop 'shift  ,  n.  A  shopkeeper's 
trick  :  deception.  Obs. 
ahop'ster,  n.  A  shopkeeper.  Obs. 
Bhopt.  Shopped.  Rtf.  Sp. 
shop'worn' an  (-wObih'dn),  n.  ; 
pi.  -WOMEN  (-wTm'cn  ;  -Yn).  A 
woman  employed  in  a  shop, 
shortage  (snor'Sj;  201),  7j.  Duty 
paid  for  goods  brought  on  shore 
shord  (dial,  shfld).  Obs.  or  dial. 
Eng.  var.  of  shard. 
shore  d*  score. 
shore  (sh5r  ;  cf.  sewer).  Scot. 


&  dial.  Eng.  var.  of  sewer. 
shore  (shor).  Archaic  or  Scot.  & 
dial.  Eng.  pret.  *  p.  p.  of  shear. 
shore,  r.  t.  [Cf.  Icel.  skora  to 
challenge.]  Scot.  4*  Dial.  Eng. 
a  To  offer,  b  To  threaten  : 
frighten,  c  To  scold  ;  blame  ; 
also,  to  hound  on  — -  n.  Threat  ; 
menace  ;  clamor  ;  conflict.  0’>s 
shore,  v.  t.  To  Bet  ashore.  Obs. 
shore  cod.  See  3d  con. 
shored  (shdrd ;  201),pret  4’;>  p. 
of  shore,  r, 

shored,  a.  Having  a  shore:  — 
chiefly  in  combination,  [food.  I 
shore  dinner.  A  dinner  of  sea-| 


shore  grape.  The  sea  grape, 
shore  leave  Naut.  Leave  of 
absence  to  go  on  shore. 
Bhore'ling  (shfir'llng;  201).  Vnr. 
ot  shokling.  [cod-liver  oil. I 
shore  oil.  A  pure  variety  of| 
shore  pipit.  The  rock  pipit, 
shores 'man  (shSrz'mdn  ;  201), 
7i.  Fisheries,  a  One  whose  em- 
I  ployment  is  on  shore,  as  a  ves- 
|  sel’s  owner,  or  one  in  a  packing 
I  house,  b  A  longshoreman. 

shore  snipe,  a  The  sandpiper, 
j  Scot,  b  A  shore  bird. 

shore'ward  (shor'wgrd  ;  201;, 
I  adv.  See -ward. 


shoriere,  n.  [See  shore  to  prop.] 
A  prop.  Obs. 

shorl  (shflrl),  shor-la'ceous 
(s  h  S  r-1  a'e  h  it  8).  Vars.  of 
SfHORL,  SCHOKLACEOl’S. 

shorn  ishflrn).  Dial.  Eng.  var. 
of  SHARN.  [gold.  Obs.  I 

shorn,  a.  Purified  ;  refined,  as| 
shorn  (shorn  ;  201),  j>.  p.  of 
SHEAR.  [CIRCUIT,  j 

short,  v.  t.  Short  for  short-1 
short'-arm  ,  a.  1.  Having  a 
short  arm.  (Cf  ralancr.w..  1  a.) 
2.  Ho  j  ing.  Having,  or  delivered 
with,  the  arm  or  reach  short¬ 
ened  ;  as,  a  short-arm  blow. 


Bhort'clothes  (shOrt'klothz')* 
n.  —  smallclothes. 
shoi-'coat.  r.  t.  To  put  (a 
child )  into  its  first  shortclothes. 
short'-cou  pled  (kup  Id),  a. 
See  coi  i'i.ED. 

short'-dat  ed  (-dat'edl.rt.  Hav¬ 
ing  little  time  to  run  after  date, 
short'end  Shortened.  Ref  Sp 
short'en  er.  n.  One  that  short¬ 
ens. 

Shorter  Catechism.  See  cate¬ 
chism,  2. 

short'hand  er.  a.  A  stenogra¬ 
pher  Cot  to</. 

short'head'  (-hfd'),  n.  A  suck¬ 


ing  whale  less  than  one  year  old, 
—  so  called  by  sailors. 

Bhorthede.  u.'  Shortness;  brevi¬ 
ty.  Obs.  (chaste.  Obs  I 

short'-heeled'  (-h€ld/),  a.  Un-| 
s  hort 'heels  ,  n  An  unchaste 
person.  Obs 

short'-loint  ed.  a  Having  short 
intervals  between  the  joints,  a.*  a 
horse  whose  pastern  is  too  short 
short  '-laid  ,  a.  Ro/iemaltng. 
Short-twisted.  I 

shortlaik. adr  Shortly ;brieflj’.| 
short '-landed,  a.  Cow.  Of  car¬ 
go.  landed  short  of  the  quantity 
declared  in  the  manifest.  Brit. 


ale,  senate,  cilre,  ftm,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofa ;  eve,  $vent,  find,  recent,  maker;  ice,  ill;  old,  obey,  orb,  ftdd,  s&ft,  connect ;  use,  unite,  urn,  up,  circus,  menu  ; 

U  Foreign  Word.  d*  Obsolete  Variunt  of.  +  combined  with.  =  equals. 
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SHOULDER  STRAP 


Shortsight  ed  (shOrt/tsIt/Sd  ;  87),  a.  1.  Not  able  to  see 
far  ;  nearsighted  ;  myopic.  See  myopic,  myopia. 

2.  Fig.  :  Not  able  to  see  far  into  futurity  ;  not  apprecia¬ 
tive  or  mindful  of  results  or  future  needs  ;  lacking  fore¬ 
sight  ;  also,  characterized  by  lack  of  foresight. 

—  short  sight'ed-ly,  adv.  —  short sight'ed-ness,  n. 
8hort'-spo/ken  (-spo'k’n),  a.  Speaking  in  a  quick  or 

short  manner  ;  hence,  gruff  ;  curt.  Colloq. 
short'-tailed7  (-tald7),  a.  Having  a  short  tail 
short-tailed  albatross,  a  North  Pacific  albatross  ( Diomedea 
( ilbatrus ).  The  adult  is  white  (yellowish  on  the  nape  and 
head)  with  dusky  quills.  The  young  are  entirely  dusky. 

—  s.  shrew,  any  shrew  of  the  American  genus  Blarina ,  esp. 
B.  brevicauda ,  of  eastern  North  America. 

Short'-toed7  (-tod7),  a.  Having  short  toes, 
short-toed  eagle,  the  harrier  eagle  Circa'etua  gallicus. 
short'-waiSt7ed  (-was7t6d  ;  -ttd  ;  87,  151),  a.  Having  a 
dhort  waist ;  — .said  of  persons  and  of  garments. 
8hort'-wind7ed  (-win7d5d;  -did;  87,  151),  a.  Affected 
with,  or  characterized  by,  shortness  of  breath;  having  a 
quick,  difficult  respiration,  as  in  asthma  or  panting.  — 
short7 -wind'ed  ly,  adv.  —  short7 -wlnd'ed  ness,  n. 
short'— winged7  (-wTngd7),  a.  Having  short  wings  ;  specif., 
Falconry ,  designating  a  class  of  hawks,  including  goshawks 
(genus  A  slur)  and  the  European  sparrow  hawks  (genus 
Accipiter ),  with  wings  short,  broad,  and  somewhat  rounded 
at  the  end.  Cf.  long-winged. 

short'— WOOled7  (-wddld7),  a.  Designating  a  class  of  do¬ 
mestic  sheep  of  English  origin  having  short  fine  wool,  as 
the  Southdown,  Shropshire,  and  Suffolk  breeds.  Some  of 
the  breeds  are  widely  distributed.  —  short'-wool7,  n. 
Sho-sho'ne,  Sho-sho'ni  (sho-sho'ne),  n.  1.  One  of  a  tribe 
of  Indians,  from  which  the  Shoshonean  stock  is  named, 
of  the  mountain  regions  of  western  Wyoming  and  Colo¬ 
rado,  and  of  portions  of  Idaho,  Utah,  and  Nevada,  where 
they  are  now  gathered  on  agencies.  With  the  Bannocks 
and  Piutes  they  are  also  called  Snakes ,  or  Snake  Indians. 

2.  Hence,  any  Indian  of  the  Shoshonean  stock. 

ShO  sho'ne  an  (sho-sho'ne-Sn  ;  sho'sho-ne'ftn),  a.  Desig¬ 
nating,  or  pertaining  to,  one  of  the  most  widespread  of 
the  North  American  Indian  linguistic  stocks,  occupying 
most  of  the  United  States  from  the  Rocky  Mountains  to 
the  Sierras  and  reaching  the  Pacific  in  southern  California. 
Excepting  the  Hopi  Indians,  all  the  Shoshonean  tri lies  ore,  or 
were,  migratory  savages  deriving  their  subsistence  from  the 
chase  ana  the  few  natural  foods  of  the  arid  region.  The  Utes, 
Bannocks,  and  Comanches  are  the  most  warlike.  The  stock  is 
considered  to  be  related  to  the  Tanoan,  Piman,  and  Nahuatlan. 
Shot  (sh5t), pret.  &  p.  p.  of  shoot.  Hence :  p.  a.  a  Woven 
with  warp  and  weft  threads  of  different  colors,  causing  the 
fabric  to  change  in  tint  according  to  the  point  from  which 
it  is  viewed  ;  variegated ;  as,  shot  silk.  See  shoot,  v.  t.,  9.  b 
Dyed,  when  the  textile  is  Of  cotton  mixed  with  silk, in  differ¬ 
ent  colors,  some  of  which  affect  the  silk  only,  and  some  the 
cotton  only,,  thus  producing  the  variegated,  or  shot,  effect. 
Shot,  n.  [AS.  scot,  sceot,  fr.  sceotan  to  shoot  ;  akin  to  D. 
schot ,  Icel.  skot.  See  scot  a  share,  shoot,  v.  t.  ;  cf.  shot  a 
shooting.]  1.  A  share  ;  contribution  ;  reckoning  ;  scot. 

Here  no  shots  are  where  all  sharers  be.  Chapman. 

2.  A  portion  or  certain  amount  of  drink,  as  of  ale.  Obs. 
shot,  7i.; pi.  shot  or  shots  (sh5ts).  [ME.  shot,  schot,  AS. 

scot  a  shooting,  gesceot  a  missile  ;  akin  to  D.  schot  a  shot, 
shoot,  G.  schtiss,  geschoss  a  missile,  Icel.  skot  a  throwing, 
a  javelin,  and  E.  shoot,  v.  t.  See  shoot  ;  cf.  shot  a  share.] 

1.  A  missile  weapon,  now  only  a  projectile  designed  to  be 
discharged  from  a  firearm  or  cannon  by  the  force  of  an 
explosive  ;  specif  .,  Mil.  &  Nav.,  a  solid,  or  almost  solid, 
projectile  for  artillery  ;  —  in  distinction  from  shell.  Also, 
projectiles  collectively,  the  plural  form  not  being  used  in 
this  sense  ;  as,  a  hail  of  shot ;  a  supply  of  shot. 

2  A  small  globular  mass,  or  pellet,  of  lead,  of  any  of  va¬ 
rious  sizes,  a  number  of  which  are  discharged  from  a  fire¬ 
arm  together,  used  chiefly  for  killing  game ;  as,  bird  shot ; 
buck  shot.  Also,  such  pellets  collectively,  the  plural  form 
not  being  used  in  this  sense  ;  as,  a  charge  of  shot.  The  chief 
standard  sizes  of  shot,  with  their  diameter  in  inches,  are  : 
a  Buckshot  :  3,  .25;  2,  .27:  1,  .3 ;  0,  .32;  00,  .34;  000,  .36. 
b  Both  chilled  and  drop  shot:  12,  .05;  11,  .06;  10,  .07;  9, 
08 ;  8,  .09  ;  7,  .1  ;  6,  .11 ;  5,  .12 ;  4,  .13 ;  3,  .14  ;  2,  .15 ;  1,  .16 ; 
B,  .17  ;  BB,  .18  ;  BBB,  .19.  c  Larger  sizes  of  drop  shot :  T,  .2 ; 
TT,  .21 ;  F,  .22;  FF,  .23. 

(Ky*  The  name  of  each  is  given  first  in  heavy-faced  type  ; 
Hie  diameter  follows  in  light-faced  type. 

3.  Anything  thrown,  cast  forth,  emitted,  or  let  fly,  with 
force.  See  shoot,  v.  t.  <£•  n. 

I  shall  here  abide  the  hourly  shot  of  angry  eyes.  Shak. 

4.  a  The  flight  of  a  missile,  or  the  distance  which  it  is,  or 
can  be,  thrown  ;  as,  they  were  a  bow  shot,  or  a  cannon  shot , 
apart,  b  Hence,  fig.,  reach  ;  range  ;  as,  within  earshot. 

5.  [Cf.  AS.  scytla.]  One  who  shoots,  esp.  with  a  firearm  ; 
specif.  :  a  A  soldier  with  a  firearm  ;  hence,  such  soldiers, 
usually  foot  soldiers,  collectively.  Obs.  b  A  marksman; 
as,  an  excellent  shot ;  they  are  all  good  shots. 

6.  Act  of  shooting  ;  discharge  of  a  firearm  or  other  weap¬ 
on  which  throws  a  missile. 

7.  Mining,  Quari'ying,  etc.  A  charge  in  blasting  ;  a  blast. 

8.  Fisheries,  a  A  cast  of  a  net.  b  The  entire  throw  of 
nets  at  one  time,  c  A  place  or  spot  for  setting  nets,  d 
A  single  draft  or  catch  of  fish  made. 

9.  Athletics  A  spherffcal  weight,  to  be  put,  or  thrown,  in 
competition  for  distance. 

10-  A  stroke  or  propulsive  action  in  certain  games,  as  in 
billiards,  hockey,  curling,  etc.  ;  also,  a  move,  as  in  chess. 


11.  Weaving.  =  shoot,  n.,  4.  Chiefly  Scot. 

12.  An  angle,  corner,  or  plot  of  land  ;  specif.,  in  the  open- 
field  system,  a  plot  of  land  comprising  a  set  of  contiguous 
and  parallel  acre  strips,  and  having  normally  the  shape  of 
a  rude  parallelogram  with  two  opposite  sides  a  furlong  in 
length  and  the  other  dimension  varying  in  different  cases. 

13.  Naut.  Of  a  cable  :  a  The  splicing,  or  shackling,  of 
two  or  more  cables  together,  or  the  whole  length  of  the 
cables  thus  united.  Obs.  or  R.  b  A  length  of  cable  or 
chain  without,  or  between,  shackles,  usually  15  fathoms. 

14.  Spermaceti ;  whale  shot. 

15.  A  creature  of  little  value,  as  a  rejected  animal  out  of 
a  herd,  a  young  or  ill-grown  animal ;  also,  a  worthless 
young  person.  Cf.  shoot,  n.,  6.  Scot.  Dial.  Ena. 

16  A  guess  ;  conjecture ;  also,  an  attempt.  Colloq. 
a  shot  in  the  locker,  a  shot  left  in  a  w’ar  vessel’s  shot  locker  ; 
hence,  fig.,  a  remnant,  or  reserve,  of  money  or  supplies ;  a 
last  resource  ;  as,  never  despair  while  there ’s  a  shot  in  the 
locker.  Colloq.  —  like  as.,  quickly; instantaneously;  Colloq., 
willingly.  —  not  by  a  long  b.,  not  by  a  great  deal.  Slang. 
shot  (shot),  v.  t. ;  shot'ted  ;  shot'ting.  To  load  with  shot 
or  shell,  as  a  gun. 

Shot  cartridge  A  cartridge  containing  powder  and  shot, 
forming  a  charge  for  a  shotgun.  See  cartridge,  Illust. 
shote  (shot),  n.  [Cf.  dial,  shot,  shoot,  sheat,  in  this  sense, 
and  E.  shoot,  n.  &  v.]  1.  A  young  hog;  aslioat.  SeesHOT,15. 

2.  A  shiftless  person.  Dial . 

Shot'gun7  (sli5t'guu7),  n.  A  smooth-bore  gun,  often  double- 
barreled,  and  now  almost  universally  breech-loading,  de¬ 
signed  for  firing  shot  at  short  range,  and  killing  small 
game,  esp.  birds.  See  pistol  grip,  Illust. 

Shot  locker.  Nav.  A  strong  compartment  in  the  hold  of  a 
vessel,  for  containing  shot  and  shell;  — now  called  shell 
room,  or  magazine,  the  former  w  hen  the  powder  is  sepa¬ 
rate,  the  latter  w  hen  projectile  and  powder  are  in  one  case, 
shot'ted  (shSt'Sd  ;  -Id;  151),  a.  1.  Loaded  with  a  shot  or 
projectile; — said  of  a  cannon  not  loaded  with  a  blank 
charge,  as  for  saluting,  giving  warning,  or  the  like. 

2.  Surg.  Having  a  shot  attached  ;  as,  a  shotted  suture,  that 
is,  one  the  thread  ends  of  which  are  fastened  in  split  shot. 

3.  Weighted  down  with  shot ;  as,  a  shotted  tennis  skirt, 
shot'ten  (sh5t'’n),  a.  [Properly  p.  p.  of  shoot ;  AS.  scoten, 

sceoten,\).  p.  of  sceotan.]  Obs.  or  Dial.  1.  Having  ejected 
the  spawn  and  so  of  inferior  food  value ;  as,  a  shotlen  her¬ 
ring  ;  hence,  good-for-nothing. 

2.  Shot  out  of  its  socket ;  dislocated,  as  a  bone, 
shot  tower.  A  lofty  tower  for  making  shot,  by  dropping 
from  its  summit  melted  shot  metal  in  slender  streams. 
The  metal  forms  spherical  drops  in  the  descent,  w  hich  are 
received  in  water  or  other  liquid.  See  shot,  n .,  2. 

Shot  window.  A  kind  of  window  or  aperture,  usually  or 
often  in  a  projection  of  a  wall,  sometimes  on  a  staircase, 
the  exact  form  of  which  is  uncertain.  Obs.  or  Archaic. 
shou  (shou),  n.  [Due  to  a  misprint  for  shon,  the  word  for 
stag  in  Sikkim.]  A  deer  ( Cervus  aflinis)  of  southeastern 
Tibet,  similar  to  the  Kashmir  stag,  but  larger,  and  having 
the  beam  of  the  antlers  bent  forward  above  the  tres-tine. 
Should  (sh66d),  pret.  of  shall.  [ME.  sho/de ,  shulde , 
scholde,  schukle,  AS.  scolde,  sceolde.  See  shall.]  As 
auxiliaries  should  and  would  are  used :  1.  To  form  the 
“  preterit  future  ”  tense,  expressive  of  action,  etc.,  as  im¬ 
pending  in  the  past ;  as  in,  I  said  that  I  should  go. 

2.  To  form  the  conditional  mood  (as,  I  should  go,  I  should 
have  gone),  used  esp. :  a  In  the  conclusion  in  sentences  of 
rejected  condition  (see  under  if,  1).  b  In  conditional 
clauses  expressive  of  uncertainty  or  reserve  ;  as  in,  should 
you  come,  I  shall  meet  you.  c  In  statements,  requests,  etc., 
which  it  softens  by  giving  a  tone  of  reserve,  modesty,  ana 
the  like  ;  as  in,  so  it  should  seem ;  should  you  like  tea  ?  In 
these  uses  the  choice  between  should  and  would  is  based 
on  the  distinctions  between  shall  and  will  (see  under 
shall).  Thus,  “  (Caesar  said]  he  should  order  the  advance 
on  the  next  evening,  and  it  would  then  be  seen  whether 
sense  of  duty  or  cowardice  was  the  stronger.  If  others  de¬ 
clined,  ...  he  should  go  forward  alone  with  the  legion 
which  he  knew  would  follow  him  ”  ( Froude ). 

3.  Should ,  esp.  when  stressed,  is  also  used  to  express 
moral  obligation.  u  That  you  should  be  sorry  for.”  Shak. 
Syn.  —  See  ought. 

shoul'der  (shol'der),  n.  [ME.  shulder ,  shuldre,  schulder, 
AS.  sciddor  ;  akin  to  D.  schouder,  G.  schulter ,  OHG  scul- 
tarra ,  Dan .  skulder,  Sw.  skuldra ;  cf.  also  OHG.  skerti.'] 

1.  In  man,  the  laterally  projecting  part  of  the  body,  each 
side  of  the  base  of  the  neck,  formed  by  the  bones  and 
joints  by  which  the  arm  is  connected  with  the  trunk  and 
bv  the  muscles  covering  them.  The  most  prominent  part 
of  the  shoulder  is  formed  by  the  acromion  process  of  the 
scapula  covered  by  the  deltoid  muscle.  In  animals,  the  cor¬ 
responding  (but  usually  less  projecting)  region  of  the  body; 
the  structures  connecting  the  fore  limb  with  the  trunk. 
In  birds,  as  often  loosely  used,  the  bend  of  the  wing. 

2.  Chiefly  in  pi.  The  shoulders,  together  with  the  upper 
part  of  the  back,  being  that  part  of  the  human  frame  on 
which  it  is  most  easy  to  carry  a  heavy  burden. 

3.  Fig.  :  That  which  supports  or  sustains,  or  on  which  a 
weight  or  burden  rests  ;  as,  the  blame  rests  on  my  shoidders. 

In  thy  shoulder  do  I  build  my  seat.  Shak. 

4.  That  which  resembles  a  human  shoulder  ;  a  more  or 
less  abrupt  protuberance  or  projection  from  the  body  of  a 
thing,  as  the  bulge  of  a  vase  or  bottle,  or  the  like. 

The  northwestern  shoulder  of  the  mountain.  Scott. 

5.  An  abrupt  projection  which  forms  an  abutment  on  an 
object,  or  limits  motion,  etc.,  as  the  projection  around  a 
tenon,  the  ring  next  to  the  wheel  on  an  axle,  etc.  ;  specif., 
Print.,  the  part  of  the  top  of  a  type  which  projects  beyond 


the  base  of  the  raised  character,  or  the  like.  See  type, 
Illust. 

6  The  upper  joint  of  the  fore  leg  and  adjacent  parts,  in¬ 
cluding  more  or  less  of  the  neck  and  chest,  of  an  animal, 
dressed  for  market ;  as,  a  shoidder  of  mutton. 

7.  Leather  Munuf.  A  part  of  a  hide.  See  hide,  Illust. 

8.  Fort.  The  angle  of  a  bastion  between  the  face  and  flank; 
—  called  also  shoulder  angle.  See  bastion,  Illust. 

9.  Photo-engraving.  A  rough  edge  or  ridge  on  a  plate, 
shoulder  to  Bhoulder,  with  mutual  and  common  action ;  in 
cooperation.  —  to  put,  set,  etc., one’s  s.  to  the  wheel,  to  do  ear¬ 
nest  and  effective  work,  esp.  by  way  of  assistance. 

Shoul'der  (shol'der),  v.  t. ;  shoul'dered  (-derd) ;  shoul'- 
der-ing.  1.  To  push  or  thrust  with  the  shoulder  ;  to  jostle; 
as,  the  crowd  shouldered  each  other. 

As  they  the  earth  would  shoulder  from  her  seat.  Spenser. 

2.  To  take  upon  the  shoulder  or  shoulders  ;  as,  to  shoulder 
a  basket ;  hence,  to  assume  the  burden  or  responsibility  of ; 
as,  to  shoidder  blame  ;  to  shoulder  a  debt. 

3.  To  fill  or  pad  out  like  a  shoulder,  as  ballast  on  the  sides 
of  a  railroad  track,  or  mortar  under  the  edge  of  a  roofing 
slate  ;  to  form  a  shoulder  on,  as  a  casting. 

shoulder  arms,  Nav.,  in  the  United  States  navy,  a  position 
in  the  manual  of  arms  identical  with  that  of  right  shoulder 
arms  (which  see)  in  the  army. 

shoul'der,  v.  i.  To  push  with  the  shoulder ;  to  make  one’s 
way,  as  through  a  crowd,  by  using  the  shoulders, 
shoulder  blade.  The  scapula, 
shoulder  block.  Naut.  A  block  with  a  projec¬ 
tion,  or  shoulder,  near  the  upper  end,  so  that  it 
can  rest  against  a  spar  without  jamming  the  rope, 
shoul'dered  (shol'derd),  a.  Having  shoulders  ;  — 
often  used  in  comb. ;  as,  a  broad  -shouldered  man. 
shouldered  arch,  a  structure  spanning  an  opening, 
not  a  true  arch,  but  consisting  of  a  straight  lintel 
carried  on  corbels  projecting  into  the  opening  and  c, 
usually  cut  into  hollow  curves  under  their  pro-  ffer 
jecting  ends.  See  arch,  Illust.  (11).  mocK* 

shoulder  girdle.  Anat.  A-  Z'dol.  The  pectoral  arch. 
shoul'der-Xng,  p.  pr.  d-  vb.  n.  of  shoulder.  Hence:  n. 

1.  Act  of  one  who  shoulders,  as  through  a  crowd. 

2.  The  earth  filling  along  a  railroad,  or  mortar  under  the 
edge  of  roofing  slates. 

3.  Act  of  pocketing  by  coach  drivers  of  the  fares  of  way 
passengers  not  originally  booked.  Obs.  Slatig,  Ena. 

Shoulder  knot.  1.  An  ornamental  knot,  as  of  ribbon  or 
lace,  worn  on  the  shoulder,  as  by  servants  in  livery. 

2  Mil.  A-  Nay.  A  detachable  ornament  worn  on  the  shoul¬ 
ders  of  certain  uniforms  of  ceremony  by  certain  commis¬ 
sioned  officers  when  neither  epaulets  nor  shoulder  straps 
are  worn.  In  the  United  States  army  it  is  worn  by  all  offi¬ 
cers,  except  chaplains,  below  general  officers,  and  consists 
of  braided  gold  wire  cord  without  insignia.  In  the  United 
States  navy  it  is  now  worn  only  by  midshipmen,  and  con¬ 
sists  of  gold  braid  on  cloth  bearing  a  gold  foul  anchor. 
Shoulder  loop  Mil.  Ill  the  United  States  army,  a  narrow 
loop  on  each  shoulder  of  the  service  coat  (see  service  uni¬ 
form)  of  commissioned  officers.  It  reaches  from  the  sleeve 
seam  towards  the  collar’s  edge,  being  there  fastened  by  a 
bronze  button,  and  is  of  the  same  material  as  the  coat.  It 
bears  insignia  of  the  wearer’s  rank.  Cf.  shoulder  strap. 
Shoulder  mark.  Cl.  S.Navy.  Any  of  certain  insignia  worn 
on  each  shoulder  of  a  uniform  to  show  the  wearer’s  rank. 
Shoulder  Strap.  A  strap  worn  on  or  over  the  shoulder. 
Specif. :  Mil.  A  narrow  strap,  worn  as  a  badge  of  rank  across 
each  shoulder  on  dress  (not  full-dress)  uniforms  of  com¬ 
missioned  officers.  In  the  United  States  army  it  is  made 
of  cloth  of  the  same  color  as  the  uniform,  with  a  field  vary¬ 
ing  according  to  the  branch  of  the  service  of  the  wearer, 
and  has  a  border  of  gold  bullion  and  bears  the  insignia  of  the 
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Shoulder  Straps  as  indicating  rank  in  the  United  States  Army 
1  General  :  2  Lieutenant  General  ;  3  Major  General  ;  4  Brigadier 
General  ;  5  Colonel  ;  <>  Lieutenant  Colonel  (silver  oak  leaf), 
and  Major  (gold  oak  leaf)  ;  7  Captain  ;  8  First  Lieutenant ; 
9  Second  Lieutenant ;  10  Chaplain 


short' -or7 der,  «  Designating 
food  served  as  a  short  order,  or  a 
restaurant  or  the  like  where 
short  orders  are  served.  II.  S. 
short ' -run  .  n.  Founding.  Only 
partially  filled  with  molten  met¬ 
al  ;  —  said  of  a  mold  or  casting. 
Bhort'-shucka7,  n.  The  scrub 
pine  Finns  virginiana.  U.  S’ 
Bhort'aome  (shdrt'sam),  a. 
[short  -f  1st  -some.)  Making  the 
time  seem  short;  amusing; 
cheerv  ;  blithe  Scot. 
shortystop7,  n.  See  baseball. 
ahort'-tempered,  a.  Having  a 
quick  temper  ;  easily  angered, 
ahort'-wit  ted,  a.  Having  little 
wit  ;  not  wise.  [shore.  ObsA 
ahor'y  (ahfir'T  ;  201),  a.  Near! 
Sho-ahan'nim  (shfi-shftn'Tm),  //. 
Bib.  A  term  used  in  the  heading 
of  Ps.  xlv.  andlxix. 
Sho-shannim-e'duth  (-e'dfith), 
n.  Bib.  Part  of  the  heading  of 


Ps.  lxxx.  Cf.  Shoshannim. 
aho-Bho'nite  (ah  <Vsh  n'n  It),  n 
From  Shoshone,  in  Yellowstone 
’ark.]  Petroff.  A  basaltic  rock 
of  phenocrysts  of  lnbradorite, 
augite,  and  olivine  in  a  glassy 
or  crystalline  ground  mass, 
shot.  Var  of  shott. 
shot.  Var.  of  shut, pret.  Sip.  p  of 
shut.  Obs.  or  Di(tf.,exe.  in  to  be 
shot  of  See  shut, pret.  Sf />  />., 2- 
shot  (shot),  n.  [AS.  sceot  a  a 
trout.)  A  trout;  specif.,  a  small 
variety  of  trout.  Dial.  Eng. 
shot.  V  i.  Ore  Boasting.  To 
form  into  granules  ;  —  of  ore. 
shot,  pret.  fir  p.  j>.  of  shoot. 
Specif.  :  p.  a.  Carp.  Having 
edges  planed  straight  and  true, 
shot  anchor  +  sheet  anchor. 
shot'buah7  ( shQt'bdbsh7),  n.  a  = 
Hercules’-club  c.  b  =  wild 
sarsaparilla. 

ahot'-clog7,  or  ahot'-log',  n.  A 


bore  tolerated  only  because  he 

pays  the  shot.  Obs. 
shot  corn.  A  pellet  of  shot, 
shot  crossbow.  A  crossbow  with 
a  barrel,  through  which  bullets 
could  be  shot. 

ahote.  +  shoot;  obs  or  dial. 
Eng.  var  of  shot. 
shote.  n.  [Cf.  shot  a  shooting.] 
A  clump  :  a  group.  Obs. 
shoter-  +  shudder. 
8hot'-free7.  a  [AS  scotfrio.  Cf. 
scot-free.]  Scot-free.  Obs. 
shot  garland.  Mil  6c  Nav  A 
wooden  or  metal  frame  to  hold 
shot  or  shell  ;  in  old-time  war 
vessels,  sometimes,  a  rope  grom¬ 
met  used  to  hold  snot  in  place  in 
a  smoothbore,  muzzle-loading 
gun.  Obs.  or  Hist. 
shotgun  prescription.  Med.  A 
prescription  containing  many 
different  drugs.  Humorous. 
shot  hole.  A  hole  made  ih  wood 


by  a  boring  insect. 

ahot'-hole7  dis  ease'.  Hort.  A 
leaf  disease  of  cultivated  fruits 
due  to  fungi  of  the  genera  Scp- 
tuna ,  Cercospora,  etc-,  which 
produce  pustules  and  ultimately 
perforations,  [shell  hooks. I 
shot  hooka.  Ordnance.  =\ 
ahot'-ice',  n.  A  surface  of  ice. 
Dial.  Eng. 
ahotien.  +  shoot. 
ahot  line  A  light  line  attached 
to  a  life-saving  projectile,  by 
means  of  which  a  cable  can  be 
drawn  to  a  wrecked  vessel, 
ahot'-log  .  Var.  of  shot-clog. 
shot  metal.  An  alloy  of  9S  per 
cent  lend  and  2  per  cent  ar¬ 
senic.  for  making  small  shot, 
ahot'man,  n.  A  shooter.  Obs. 
ahot'-proof7,  a.  Impenetrable 
by  shot. 

ahot'rel,  n.  [Cf.  dial,  shot  a 
kind  of  small  trout,  AS.  setfofa.] 


A  young  pike.  Obs. 
8hbt'-ahark',».  A  tavern  keeper 
eager  to  he  paid.  Obs. 
ahot'8hip,  n.  A  pnrty  or  assem¬ 
bly  paying  scot  and  lot.  Obs. 
Bhot'atar7,  u.  a  A  meteor,  b  The 
alga  Nostoc  commune. 
shott.  ahot  (ahCt),  n.  [Ar.  shaft 
river  hank,  shore.)  A  shallow 
saline  lake  in  one  of  the  closed 
basins  of  northern  Africa,  often 
drying  awnv  in  summer, 
ahot'ter  (shfit'Fr),  n.  A  net- 
fishing  boat.  Obs.  or  II.  Eng . 
ahot'tle  (shbt'’l;  shfit'’l).  Scot. 
A-  dial.  Eng.  var.  of  shuttle. 
shot  tonga.  =  shell  hooks. 
ahot'ty  (shbt'T),  a.  Shotlike; 
hard  and  round, 
ahough  +  shoo,  v.  Sc  inter). 
ahough  (shooK).  Var. of  sheuoh. 
ahough  (shbk).  Var.  of  shock, 
a  dog.  __  Tof  shovel.  I 

ahoul  (shool).  Dial.  Eng.  var.  | 


Bhoulder  bar.  Ordnance.  = 

stock,  ii.  [over  the  shoulder. I 
Bhoulder  helt.  A  belt  passing! 
shoulder  brace.  A  mechanical 
appliance  for  remedying  ©r  pre¬ 
venting  round  shoulders, 
shoul'der  clap  per,  n.  a  One 
who  familiarly  claps  a  person 
on  the  shoulder,  b  A  bailiff  Obs. 
Bhoul'der-er.  n.  One  who  pushes 
with  the  shoulders. 

Bhoulder  note.  Print.  A  note 
at  the  top  outer  corner  of  a  page, 
ahoul'der-of-mut'ton  a  ail. 
Naut.  See  i.eo-of-mutton  sail. 
Bhoulder  pitch.  The  acromion; 
the  corner  of  the  shoulder.  Obs. 
Bhoulder  plane.  A  kind  of  rab¬ 
bet  plane  used  in  finishing  off 
tenon  shoulders. 

8houl'der-ahot  ten,  a.  Sprained 
in  the  shoulder,  as  a  horse, 
shoulder  slip.  Dislocation  of 
the  shoulder,  or  of  the  humerus. 


food,  foot ;  out,  oil  ;  chair  ;  Ko  ;  sing,  irjk  ;  then,  thin ;  nature,  verdure  (250) ;  K  =  chinG.  ich,  ach  (144) ;  boN  ;  yet ;  z.h  =  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Guide. 

Full  explanations  of  Abbreviations,  Signs,  etc.,  immediately  precede  the  Vocabulary. 
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wearer’s  rank  (cf.  shoulder  loop).  The  use  of  dress  uni¬ 
forms  was  prohibited  dur¬ 
ing  the  Great  War.  In 
the  United  States  navy, 
shoulder  straps  were  abol¬ 
ished  inl913,and$A<w/(fer 
marks  adopted  as  a  part  of 
the  uniform. 
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Shoulder  Strips  in  use  in  the  United  States  Navy  until  1913. 

1  Admiral  ;  2  Vice  Admiral  ;  3  Rear  Admiral ;  4  Commodore  ; 
5  Captain  ;  6  Commander  (silver  oak  leaf)  ;  and  Lieutenant 
Commander  (gold  oak  leaf);  7  Lieutenant;  .S  Lieutenant  (junior 
grade);  9  Ensign.  Staff  Officers  wear  the  insignia  of  their  corps, 
etc  (see  insignia,  II lust .),  in  place  of  the  anchor  or  anchors 

Shout  (shout;  shoot),  n.  [ME.  shoute  ;  cf.  D.  schuit.  Cf. 
schuit.  ]  1.  A  flat-bottomed,  light-draft  boat  used  on  drains 
and  narrow  waterways  for  transporting  produce,  for  gun¬ 
ning,  etc.  It  varies  in  size.  Locals  Eng. 

2.  A  Dutch  sailing  vessel.  See  schuit.  Obs.  it*  R. 
shout  (shout),  v.  i.  ;  shout'ed  ;  shout'ing.  [ME.  shouten , 
of  unknown  origin.]  1.  To  utter  a  sudden  and  loud  cry, 
either  without  or  with  words,  as  in  joy,  triumph,  or  exul¬ 
tation,  or  to  attract  attention,  summon,  animate,  etc. 

2.  To  entertain  with  drink,  refreshments,  or  the  like,  gra¬ 
tuitously  ;  to  treat.  Slang,  Australia  it*  U.  S. 

3.  Of  a  woman,  to  be  in  labor  of  childbirth.  Dial.  Eng. 

4  Of  a  bird,  to  utter  a  cry  or,  rarely,  to  sing.  Obs. 

to  shout  at,  to  utter  shouts  at ;  to  deride  or  revile  with  hoots. 
Shout,  v.  t.  1.  To  utter  with  a  shout,  or  cry  ;  —  sometimes 
with  out ;  as,  to  shout ,  or  to  shout  out,  a  man’s  name. 

2.  To  treat  with  shouts,  clamor,  or  hooting 

3.  To  treat  (one)  to  drink,  or  the  like  ;  also,  to  give  (some¬ 
thing)  by  way  of  treating.  Slang,  Australia  it*  U.  S. 

4.  To  summon  ;  to  call.  Dial.  Eng. 

Shout,  n.  1.  A  loud  burst  of  voice  or  voices ;  a  vehement 
and  sudden  outcry,  as  to  attract  attention  ;  esp.,  the  out¬ 
cry  of  a  multitude  expressing  joy,  triumph,  rage,  or  other 
strong  emotion.  “  Another  general  shout.'11  Shak. 

2.  A  treat,  as  to  drink.  Slang ,  Australia  it*  U.  S. 

Shove  (shuv),  v.  t. ;  shoved  (shuvd) ;  shov'ing  (shuv'Tng). 

[ME.  shouven ,  AS.  scufan  ;  akin  to  OFries.  skuva ,  D.  schui- 
ven,  G.  schieben ,  OHG.  scioban ,  Icel.  skufa,  skyfa ,  Sw. 
skuffa,  Dan.  skuffe,  Goth,  sifskiuban  to  put  away,  cast  away; 
cf.  Skr.  kshubh  "to  become  agitated,  to  quake,  Lith.  skubrus 
quick,  skubviti  to  hasten  :  cf.  also  ME.  shoven ,  fr.  AS. 
scofian ,  fr.  AS.  scufan.  Cf.  sheaf  a  bundle  of  stalks, 
scoop,  scuffle.]  1.  To  drive  along  by  the  direct  and  con¬ 
tinuous  application  of  strength  ;  to  push ;  as,  to  shove  a  boat 
into  the  water ;  to  shove  a  table  across  the  floor. 

2  To  push  along,  aside,  or  away,  carelessly  or  rudely. 

He  used  to  shove  and  elbow  his  fellow  servants.  Arbuthnot 

3.  In  Obs.  uses  :  a  To  thrust,  as  a  sword,  b  To  shore  up  ; 

prop  ;  support,  c  To  put  forward  ;  to  make  prominent. 
Syn.  —  See  push.  . 

to  shove  the  queer,  to  pass  counterfeit  money.  Cant. 
Shove,  v.  i.  1.  To  push  or  drive  forward  ;  to  move  on¬ 
ward  by  pushing  or  jostling. 

2  To  move  off  or  along  by  pushing,  as  with  an  oar  or  a 
pole  used  by  one  in  a  boat ;  —  sometimes  with  from  or  off. 

shove  (shuv),  7i.  1.  Act  of  shoving  ;  a  forcible  push. 

2.  The  slow,  ponderous  movement  of  the  ice  in  an  ice  jam 
as  the  jam  breaks  up.  Canada. 

shov'el  (shuv'’l),  n.  [ME.  shovele ,  schovele ,  AS.  scofl, 
sceofl ;  akin  to  D.  schoffel ,  G.  schaufel ,  OHG.  scuvala ,  Dan. 
skovl ,  Sw.  skofvel,  skyffel ,  and  to  E.  shove.  See  shove,  v.  /.] 
1.  A  broad 


scoop  or  a  more 
or  less  hollow 
blade,  with  a 
handle,  used 
to  lift  and 
throw  earth, 
coal,  grain,  etc. 

2.  A  working  1  Common  Coal  Shovel;  2  Miner’s  Sampling 

part  in  an  agri-  Shovel;  3  Irrigating  Shovel, 

cultural  implement  or  machine,  etc.,  resembling  a  shovel 
in  shape  or  use,  as  a  working  point  in  some  cultivators 
(see  cultivator,  Illust.)  or  the  share  of  a  shovel  plow  (see 
PLOW,  Illust.,  3).  Cf.  STEAM  SHOVEL. 

3.  A  shovel  hat.  Colloq.  A.  Trollope. 


Shoveler  ( Spatula  clypeata).  Male 


shov'el  (shflv'  l),  v.  t.;  shov'eled  (-’Id)  or  shov'elled  , 
shov'el-ing  or  shov'el-ling.  1.  To  take  up  and  throw 
with  a  shovel. 

2.  To  clear  or  clean  out  with  a  shovel,  as  a  ditch. 

3.  To  throw  or  convey  roughly  or  in  the  mass,  as  if  with  a 
shovel ;  as,  to  shovel  food  into  the  mouth. 

shov'el  hoard7  (-bor<l';  201),  n.  [Cf.  shuffle,  shove.] 

1.  Any  early  form  of  shuffleboard,  or  the  board  used. 

2.  A  coin,  as  a  shilling,  penny,  or  groat,  used  in  playing 
shovelboard. 

shov'el-er,  shov'el-ler  (-er),  n.  1.  One  that  shovels. 

2.  A  river  duck  of  the  genus  Spatula  (so  called  from  the 
large  and  very 
broad  bill),  esp. 

S.  clypeata,  which 
is  widely  distrib¬ 
uted,  esp.  in  the 
Northern  Hemi¬ 
sphere,  and  has,  in 
the  male,  the  head 
and  neck  blackish 
green,  and  the  ab¬ 
domen  chestnut. 

Related  species 
are  S.  rhunchotis 
of  Australia  and 
New  Zealand,  S. 
vlatalea  of  South  America,  and  *$.  capensis  of  South  Africa, 
shovel  hat-  A  broad-brimmed  hat,  turned  up  at  the  sides, 
and  projecting  in  front  like  a  shovel,  worn  by  some  clergy 
of  the  English  Church. 

shov'el-head'  (-hgd'),  n.  a  A  shark  ( Sphryjia  tiburo)  allied 
to  the  hammer-head,  but  with  the  head  narrower  and  less 
hammer-shaped,  of  the  warmer  parts  of  the  Atlantic  and 
Pacific  Oceans,  b  The  shovel-nosed  sturgeon, 
shov'el-nosed'  (-nozd'),  a.  Having  a  broad,  fiat  head, nose, 
or  beak.  —  shovel-nosed  duck,  a  shoveler  duck.  —  s.  shark, 
a  Either  of  two  sharks  ( Hexanchus  corinus  and  Ileptran- 
chias  maculatus),  both  of  the  family  Hexanchidse,  occur¬ 
ring  on  the  California  coast,  b  A  sand  shark.  —  s.  sturgeon, 
a  small  sturgeon  ( Scaphirhynchus  phityrhynchus)  of  the 
Mississippi  Valley  and  parts  of  the  southern  United  States, 
which  has  a  broad  flattened  snout. 

show  (sho),  v.  t.;  pret.  showed  (shod) ;  p.  p.  shown  (shon) 
or  showed  ;  p.pr.  it*  vb.  n.  show'ing.  Also,  now  Rare,  shew, 
shewed,  shewn,  shewing.  [ME.  schowen,  sheweti,  schewen, 
shawen ,  AS.  scSawian  to  look,  see,  view  ;  akin  to  OS. 
scaudn ,  OFries.  skawia,  D.  schottwen,  OHG.  scouudn,  G. 
schaueJi,  Dan.  skue,  Goth,  uaskaujan  to  waken,  skuggwa  a 
mirror,  Icel.  skuggi  shade,  shadow,  L.  cavere  to  be  on 
one’s  guard,  Gr.  Koelv  to  mark,  perceive,  hear,  Skr.  kavi 
wise.  Cf.  caution,  scavenger,  sheen.]  1.  To  exhibit  or 
present  to  view ;  to  place  in  sight  ;  to  display  ;  as,  to 
show  a  house ;  show  your  colors  ;  shopkeepers  show  cus¬ 
tomers  goods  (show  goods  to  customers). 

2.  To  exhibit  to  the  mental  view  ;  to  tell;  disclose;  re¬ 
veal  ;  make  known  ;  as,  to  show  one’s  designs. 

Shew  them  the  way  wherein  they  must  walk.  Ex  xviii.  20 

3.  Specif.,  to  make  known  the  way  to  (a  person) ;  hence, 
to  direct ;  guide  ;  usher ;  conduct ;  as,  to  show  a  person 
into  a  parlor  ;  to  show  one  to  the  door. 

4.  To  make  apparent  or  clear,  as  by  evidence,  testimony, 
or  reasoning  ;  to  prove  ;  explain  ;  also,  to  manifest ; 
evince  ;  as,  to  show  the  truth  of  a  statement. 

I  ’ll  show  my  duty  by  my  timely  care.  Dryden 

5.  To  explain  something  to  ;  to  teach  ;  inform  ;  instruct ; 
convince  ;  as,  he  showed  me  how  to  solve  the  problem. 

6  To  bestow  ;  confer  ;  afford  ;  as,  to  show  favor. 

Shelving  mercy  unto  thousands  of  them  that  love  me.  Ex.  xx.  6. 
to  show  a  clean  pair  of  heels,  or  to  s.  the  heels,  to  escape  by 
superior  speed  ;  to  outstrip  or  distance.  —  to  u.  fight,  to 
manifest  a  readiness  or  disposition  to  resist  or  fight. —  to 
s.  forth,  to  manifest;  publish;  proclaim.  — to  e.  off,  to  ex¬ 
hibit  ostentatiously,  —  to  s.  one’s  cards,  or  hand,  to  expose 
one’s  plans  to  rivals  or  foes.  —  to  s.  one’s  colors  or  colours, 
to  show  one’s  real  disposition,  opinions,  intentions,  char¬ 
acter,  etc.  —  to  s.  one’s  face,  to  appear.  —  to  s.  one’s  hand.  = 
to  show  one’s  cards.  —  to  s.  one’s  head,  to  appear.  Shak.  — 
to  s.  one’s  paces,  to  exhibit  one’s  gait,  speed,  or  the  like  ;  — 
said  esp.  of  a  horse.  —  to  s.  one  the  door,  to  dismiss  one  from 
the  room  or  house,  often  with  ignominy.  —  to  s.  the  teeth,  to 
threaten.  —  to  s.  up,  to  expose  ;  esp.,  to  expose  to  animad¬ 
version,  ridicule,  etc. ;  as,  to  shoir  up  a  corruptionist.  Col¬ 
loq.  —  to  s.  water,  to  produce  a  fee.  Obs.,  Colloq.,  or  Slang. 
show,  v.  i.  Also,  now  Rare,  shew.  1.  To  exhibit  or  mani¬ 
fest  one’s  self  or  itself  ;  to  appear  ;  to  look  ;  to  seem. 

Just  such  she  shows  before  a  rising  storm.  Dryden. 

2.  To  be  noticeable  ;  as,  does  the  spot  show  f 

3.  To  have  a  certain  appearance,  as  of  being  well  or  ill, 
fit  or  unfit ;  to  become  or  suit ;  to  appear. 

My  lord  of  York,  it  better  showed  with  you.  Shak. 

4.  To  make  one’s  or  its  appearance  ;  to  be  present;  as, 
pheasants  showed  in  large  numbers.  Now  Colloq. 

5.  To  give  a  performance  or  exhibit.  Theatrical  Cant. 

6.  Racing.  To  win  a  place  in  a  race; —  said  of  a  horse.  Cant. 
to  show  down,  Cards ,  to  lay  one’s  cards  dow  n  with  the  faces 
exposed.  —  to  b.  off,  to  make  a  show ;  to  make  a  more  or  less 
ostentatious  display.  —  to  s.  up,  to  appear ;  to  be  present,  as 
at  an  appointed  time  or  place.  Colloq. 

Show  (sho),  n.  Also,  now  Rare,  shew.  1.  Act  of  showing, 
or  bringing  to  view  ;  exposure  to  sight  ;  exhibition. 

2.  That  which  is  shown,  or  brought  to  view  ;  that  which  is 
arranged  to  be  seen  ;  a  display  ;  a  spectacle  ;  an  exhibition  ; 
as,  a  show  of  goods  ;  a  traveling  show  ;  a  cattle  show. 

As  for  triumphs,  masks,  feasts,  and  such  shows.  Bacon. 

3.  Proud  or  ostentatious  display  ;  parade;  pomp. 

4.  Semblance  ;  likeness  ;  appearance.  Milton. 

5.  False  semblance;  deceitful  appearance  ;  pretense. 
Beware  of  the  scribes,  .  .  .  which  devour  widows’  houses, 

and  for  a  shew  make  long  prayers.  Luke  xx.  4G,  47. 


6.  That  which  shows;  an  indication;  a  sign;  as:  a  An 
indication  of  metal  in  a  mine,  gas  or  oil  in  a  well,  etc.;  as, 
a  show  of  gold,  b  Mining.  A  pale  blue  flame,  at  the  top 
of  a  caudle  flame,  indicating  the  presence  of  fire  damp,  c 
Med.  A  discharge,  from  the  vagina,  of  mucus  streaked 
with  blood,  occurring  a  short  time  before  labor. 

7  Opportunity ;  chance  ;  as,  he  has  n’t  a  show  of  winning  ; 
give  him  a  show.  Colloq.,  U.  S. 

show  of  hands,  a  raising  of  hands  to  indicate  judgment ;  as, 
the  vote  was  taken  by  a  show  of  hands. 

Show  bill.  A  broad  sheet  containing  an  advertisement  in 
large  letters 

show  case.  A  glazed  case,  box,  or  cabinet  to  display  and 
protect  shopkeepers’  wares,  articles  in  museums,  etc. 
show'— down7  (sho'doun'),  n.  1  Card  Playing,  a  Act 
of  laying  down  one's  cards  face  up.  b  A  game,  similar  to 
poker,  in  which  cards  are  drawn  or  not,  as  arranged,  and 
the  highest  hand  takes  the  pot  without  further  betting. 

2.  An  open  disclosure  of  plans,  means,  etc. 
show'er  (sho'er),  n.  [AS.  scbawere  an  observer,  a  mirror. 
See  show,  v.]  1.  One  that  shows  or  exhibits  ,  an  indica¬ 

tor  ;  revealer  ;  specif.,  Obs. :  a  A  mirror,  b  An  example. 
2.  An  observer.  Obs. 

show'er  (shou'er),  n.  [ME.  shour,  schour,  AS .scur; 
akin  to  D.  schoer,  G.  schauer,  OHG.  scur,  Icel.  skur,  Sw. 
skur,  Goth,  skuva  windis  a  storm  of  wind  ;  of  uncert.  orig.] 

1.  A  fall  of  rain  of  short  duration  ;  sometimes,  a  like  fall 

of  sleet  or  hail  or,  rarely,  snow.  Chaucer. 

2.  That  which  resembles  a- shower  in  falling  or  going 
through  the  air  copiously  and  rapidly;  as,  ^shower  of  sparks. 

3.  A  copious  supply  bestowed  ;  specif.,  a  party  given  to  a 

prospective  bride,  where  gifts  are  presented ;  as,  a  linen 
shower.  “  The  great  shower  of  your  gifts.”  Shak. 

4.  Pyrotechny.  A  device  for  producing  a  shower  of  slow- 
burning  stars. 

5.  Short  for  shower  bath. 

6.  A  storm  ;  a  tempest.  Obs. 

7.  Conflict ;  combat ;  battle  ;  an  attack.  Obs.  Chaucer . 
3  Painful  labor ;  hardship;  pain.  Obs. 

show'er  (shou'er),  v.  t. ;  show'ered  (-erd) ;  show'er-ino. 

1.  To  water  with  a  show'er  :  a  To  wet  copiously  w  ith  rain, 
b  To  wet  copiously  with  water  or  other  liquid  in  the  form 
of  spray,  fine  streams,  or  drops  ;  as,  to  shofoer  plants. 

2.  To  bestow  liberally  ;  to  scatter  in  abundance  ;  to  rain. 
Show'er,  v.  i.  To  rain  or  fall  in  or  as  in  a  shower  or  showers. 
Show'er-y  (-T),  a.  1.  Raining  in  showers;  abounding 

with  frequent  showers  of  rain. 

2.  a  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  resembling,  a  show'er  or  showers, 
show'ing,  n.  [Cf.  AS.  sceawung  a  looking  at,  show.] 

1.  Revelation  ;  apocalypse  ;  also,  prophecy  ;  warning.  Obs. 

2.  Appearance  ;  coming  into  view  ;  manifestation;  specif.  : 
a  A  vision.  Obs.  b  Aspect ;  cast  of  countenance.  Obs. 
C  A  display  or  exhibition  of  something ;  as,  a  showing  of 
millinery ;  also,  a  display  or  presentation  of  some  fact, 
condition,  or  the  like;  as,  a  bad  financial  showing. 

shOW'man(  sho'mdn),  Ji.  ;pl.  -men  (-men).  One  who  exhib¬ 
its,  or  aids  in  exhibiting,  a  show;  a  proprietor  of  a  show. 
show'room7  (-room'),  n.  A  room  or  apartment  where  a 
show  is  exhibited  ;  also,  a  room  where  merchandise  is  ex¬ 
posed  for  sale,  or  where  samples  are  displayed. 

Show'y  (sho'T),  a. ;  show'i-er  (-T-er) ;  show'i-est.  Making 
a  show  ;  attracting  attention  ;  ostentatious  ;  gaudy. 

A  present  of  everything  that  was  rich  and  showy.  Addison. 
Syn.  — Splendid,  gaudy,  gorgeous,  sumptuous,  pompous, 
showy  lady’s-slipper,  an  American  orchid  ( Cypripedium 
reginx)  having  pink-and-white  flowers  of  great  beauty.— 
a.  orchis,  an  American  orchid  (Orchis  spec/ abilis)  having  a 
spike  of  handsome  pink-and-white  flowers. 

Shrap'nei  (shrSp'ncl),  n .,  sing,  it*  pi.  [After  Gen.  Henry 
Shrapnel  (17C1-1842)  of 
the  British  army.]  An 
explosive  shell  contain¬ 
ing  a  quantity  of  small 

balls.  A  time  fuse  ex-  ^  5  6 

plodes  the  shell  in  flight.  shrapnel.  ,  Combination  Fuse,  time 
In  modern  shrapnel  the  and  percussion;  2  Steel  Case;  3 
casing  resists  fracture,  Shrapnel  Balls;  4  Central  Tube; 
acting  as  a  gun  barrel  to  5  Guncotton  ;  6  Loose  Powder, 
shoot  the  balls  forward  in  a  conical  shower.  In  some  shrap¬ 
nel  the  head  is  separable  and  loaded  with  a  high  explosive, 
which  detonates  only  on  impact. 

shred  (shrSd),  n.  [ME.  shrede,  schrede,  AS.  scrSade ;  akin 
to  OD.  schroode ,  G.  schrot  a  piece  cut  off,  Icel.  skrjoSr  a 
shred,  and  to  E.  shroud,  the  root  meaning  prob.  being,  to 
cut.  Cf.  screed,  scroll.]  1.  A  long,  narrow  piece  cut 
or  torn  off  ;  a  strip.  “  Shreds  of  tanned  leather.”  Bacon. 
2.  In  general,  a  fragment ;  a  piece  ;  particle.  Shak. 

Shred,  v.  t.  ;  pret.  <{•  p.  p.  shred  or  shred'ded  ;  p.  pr.  <£•  vb. 
n.  shred'ding.  [ME.  shreden,  schreden ,  AS.  screadian ; 
akin  to  OD.  schrooden,  OHG.  scidlan,  G.  schroten.  See 
shred,  n.]  1.  To  cut ;  hew.  Obs.  Morte  Arthur e. 

2.  To  cut  or  tear  into  small  pieces,  esp.  narrow  and  long 

pieces,  as  of  cloth  or  leather.  Chaucer. 

3.  To  lop  ;  prune  ,  trim.  Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 
shred'der  (shrgd'er),  n.  One  that  6hreds  ;  any  of  various 

utensils,  implements,  or  machines  for  cutting,  scraping,  or 
tearing  something  iuto  shreds.  , 

shred'ding,  n.  1  Act  of  cutting  or  tearing  into  shreds; 
also,  that  which  is  cut  or  torn  off ;  a  piece.  Hooker. 

2-  Prob.,  a  kind  of  trimming  for  dresses.  Obs. 

3.  Arch.  Light  furring  secured  to  the  under  side  of  rafters  to 
give  a  hold  to  sheathing  or  laths  ;  —  written  also  shreading. 
shred'dy  (shrSd'T),  a.;  shred'di-er  (-T-er)  ;  shred'di-est. 
Consisting  of  shreds  ;  ragged. 


shoulder  tuft.  Zobl.  A  tegula. 
shoulerd.  _4*  shoveler 
shoup  (shoop  ;  shop).  Var.  of 
shoop.  Obs.  or_  Din).  Eng. 
•hour  (Scot,  ehoor).  Obs.  or  Scot, 
var.  of  shower. 
shouxe.  *1*  shower. 
shoure.  v.  i.  I  ME.  schouren  : 
orig.  uncart.,  cf.  scour  to  run 
over.  ]  To  hasten.  Obs. 
shout'er.  n.  One  who  shouts, 
shou'ther  (shoo'thSr).  Scot.  & 
dial.  Eng.  var.  of  shoulder 
shout'man,  n.  A  boatman  who 
uses  a  shout.  Obs. 
shouven.  4*  shove. 
shove  (shov),  n.  =  shive,  n..  2. 
shove 'board'  (shttv'-),  shove'- 
gro&t  ,  n.  See  shovelboard,  2. 
Obs. 


4*  shuffle. 
,rd,  n. 


shov'el. 

shov'el-ard,  n.  Shoveler.  Rare 
shov'el-bill  ,  n.  Shoveler  duck, 
shov'el-fish'.  n.  a  =  shovel- 
head.  b  The  paddlefish.  C.  S. 
shov'el-ful,  7i.  See  -ful. 
shov'el-ing,  shov'el-ling,  p.  pr. 
tf  vb.  n.  of  shovel,  v. 
shov'el-nose\  n.  A  shovel-nosed 
animal.  [board.  2. 1 

shov'el-penny. n  SeesHOVEL- 
shovel  plow  or  plough  Agric. 
A  kind  of  plow  with  a  shovel  or 
triangular  share,  used  esp.  in 
cultivating.  See  plow,  Illust. ,3. 
shov'er  ( shhv'?r),  n.  One  that 
shoves  :  a  A  forward  person;  a 
pusher.  Obs.  b  One  who  poles 
a  boat  along,  c  A  pole  for  reg¬ 
ulating  the  opening  of  a  fish- 


pound  tunnel.  Local,  U.  S. 
show  Var.  of  SHOU. 
show  Dial.  Eng.  var.  of  shove. 
show  box.  A  box  containing 
some  object  of  curiosity  carried 
round  as  a  show,  as  for  a  Punch- 
and-Judy  show.  [bread. I 
show'bread'.  Var.  of  shew-I 
showcard  Advertising  placard; 
displav  card  for  samples, 
showcf.  Showed.  R.Sp.  [shoe.I 
showe.  Obs.  or  dial.  Eng.  of | 
shower.  4*  scour. 
shower  bath.  A  hath  in  which 
wnter  is  showered  on  the  person, 
shower  touquet.  A  large  bou¬ 
quet  from  which  many  small 
bouquets  depend  by  ribbons  of 
various  lengths, 
show'er-ful,  a.  See  -ful. 


8how'er-i-ness  (shou'?r-T-n6s), 
ii.  See -ness. 
show'er-less,  a.  See  less. 
show'ful-ly,  adv.  Gaudily.  Obs. 
show  glass,  a  A  glass’ which 
displays  objects  ;  a  mirror;  esp., 
a  magic  mirror,  in  which  objects 
not  present  arc  made  to  appear, 
b  A  show  case.  [showy. I 

show'i  ly  (shd'Y-lT),  adv.  of| 
show'i  ness,  n.  See  -ness. 
show'ish,  a.  Showy  ;  ostenta¬ 
tious.  Rare.  [shovel.  I 

showl  (*hol).  Dial.  Eng.  var.  of  | 
show'mack.  +  sumac. 
shown  (shon),  p.  p  of  show. 
show  place,  a  A  r»lace  ror  shows 
or  public  exmoitions.  b  A  gym¬ 
nasium.  Obs  or  R. 
show  stone.  A  piece  of  glass  or 


crystal  used  in  crystal  vision, 
show  Sunday.  At  Oxford  Uni 
versity,  the  Sunday  before  the 
Encaenia. 

showte.  4*  shout. 
show'-up',  n.  Exposure,  esp.  to 
ridicule,  etc.  Collotp 
sho'ya  (shd'va).  n.  =  soy. 
shr.  Abbr.  Share 
shrab  (shriih  ;  shrdb),  7?.  [Hind. 
shardb.]  In  India,  any  wine, 
spirit,  or  prepared  drink, 
shradd,  n.  A  coppice.  Obs. 
Bhradh  (shrad),  shrad'dha  (-d  ; 
147).  Vars.  of  skaddha. 
shrafi  Obs.  pret.  of  shrive. 
Shraftyde.  4*  Shrovetide. 
shrag,  v  t.  tfi.  To  trim,  as  trees  ; 
to  lop.  —  n.  A  twig  or  branch 
cut  off  ;  a  jagged  end-  Both 


Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 
shrag'ger,  ji.  One  who  lops  ; 
one  who  trims  trees.  Obs. 
shram  (shram),  v.t.  (Cf.  dial. 
sh rim  to  shrivel.  E.  shrimp  to 
shrink.]  To  shrink  or  shrivel 
with  cold;  to  benumb.  —  ri.  A 
shrinking  with  cold.  Both  Dial. 
Eng.  [shrink  I 

shrank  (shrank),  pret.  of! 
shrap  (shrap),  shrape  (shrap),n. 
[Cf.  scrat, scrape.]  A  bait  or 
place  baited  to  entice  birds.  Obs. 
or  Dial.  Eng. 
shrape.  4*  scrape. 
shraub  (shroh).  Var. of  siirab 
shread  head.  =  jerk  inhead. 
shread'ing.  Var.  shredding, 3. 
shred'cock''  (s  h  r  5  d'k  5  k'),  n. 
The  fieldfare.  Local ,  Eng. 


ale,  senate,  care,  ftm,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofa;  eve,  Svent,  6nd,  recent,  maker;  ice,  ill;  old,  Sbey,  orb,  add,  s8ft,  connect;  use,  unite,  urn,  iip,  circus,  menu; 

U  Foreign  Word.  4*  Obsolete  Variant  of.  4-  combined  with.  =  equals. 
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SHROUD 


shrend  (ehrSnd),  v.  i.  [Cf.  G.  schrinden  to  crack.]  To 
break  into  shivers  on  account  of  molecular  instability  ;  — 
said  of  glass^uot  properly  tempered  or  annealed, 
shrew  (shroo ;  formerly  shro;  cf.  shew,  v .),  a.  [ME.  shrewe 
schrewe.  Cf.  shrewd.]  Wicked ;  malicious.  Obs. 
shrew,  n.  [See  shrew,  a.]  1.  A  wicked  or  evil  person; 

a  scoundrel ;  villain  ;  outcast ;  specif,  [cap.],  Satan.  Obs. 

2.  An  evil  or  dangerous  thing,  as  a  maleficent  planet.  Obs. 

3.  A  vexatious,  perverse,  or  turbulent  woman  ;  a  scolding 
or  brawling  woman  ;  a  termagant. 

A  man  had  got  a  shrew  to  his  wife,  and  there  could  be  no  quiet 
in  the  house  tor  her.  L' Estrange. 

4.  [AS.  screawa; —  so  called  because  supposed  to  be  ven¬ 
omous.]  Any  of  numerous  small 
mammals  of  the  family  Soricidae, 
mouselike  in  form,  but  belonging 
to  the  order  Insectivora  and  most 
closely  related  to  the  moles.  Among 
them  are  the  smallest  of  all  mam¬ 
mals,  some  being  scarcely  two 
inches  in  length.  They  have  a  long 
pointed  snout,  very  small  eyes,  and  velvety  fur.  They  are 
chiefly  nocturnal,  feeding  mostly  on  worms  and  insects. 
American  shrews  are  chiefly  of  the  genera  Sorex  (long- 
tailed  shrews)  and  Blarina  (short-tailed  shrews),  the  com¬ 
mon  United  States  species  being  £.  personatus  and  B.  bre- 
vicauaa.  The  common  European  species  is  S.  vulgaris; 
species  of  Crociilura  inhabit  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa.  See 
ELEPHANT  SHREW,  SQUIRREL  SHREW,  WATER  SHREW. 

shrew,  v.  t.  [See  shrew,  a.  ;  cf.  beshrew.]  To  beshrew; 
to  curse.  Archaic.  “  I  shrew  myself.”  Chaucer. 

shrewd  (shrood),  a.  ;  shrewd'er  (-er) ;  shrewd'est.  [Orig¬ 
inally  the  p.  p.  of  shrew,  \.  t.]  1.  In  Obs.  senses  :  a  Evil  ; 
wicked  ;  depraved,  b  Mischievous  ;  vexatious  ;  malicious  ; 
troublesome,  c  Disposed  to  curse  or  scold  ;  shrewish  ;  as, 
a  shrewd  wench,  d  Dangerous  ;  beset  with  hardships. 

Shrewd  day6  and  nights.  Shak. 

2.  Biting;  sharp;  keen;  harsh.  “  Shrewd  steel.”  Shak. 

“ Shrewdest  pain.”  Tennyson. 

3.  Artful ;  wily  ;  cunning  ;  arch. 

These  women  are  shrew< /  tempters  with  their  tongues.  Shak 

4.  Able  or  clever  in  practical  affairs  ;  astute ;  sharp-witted  ; 
sagacious ;  keen  ;  displaying  shrewdness  or  sagacity  ;  as,  a 
shrewd  observer  ;  a  shrewd  design  ;  a  shrewd  reply. 

Professing  t<V  despise  the  ill  opinion  of  mankind  creates  a 
shrtivd  suspicion  that  we  have  deserved  it  Seeker. 

Syn.  —  Shrewd,  sagacious,  sage,  sapient,  perspicacious, 
astute,  subtle,  knowing.  Shrewd  implies  native  clever¬ 
ness,  or  sharpness  of  wit  or  judgment,  in  practical  affairs  ; 
sagacious,  a  word  of  more  dignity,  retains  the  implied 
contrast  with  deep  wisdom  or  mere  learning,  but  often 
suggests  greater  discernment  or  more  farsighted  judg¬ 
ment  than  shrewd ;  as,  “  (HeJ  is  .  .  .  sensible  and  shrewd , 
with  a  considerable  fund  of  humor”  (Smollett);  “a  very 
shrewd,  clever,  coarse,  entertaining  man  ”  (Sydney  Smith); 
“  the  shrewd  wisdom  of  an  unlettered  old  woman  ”  (  W. 
Pater);  “a  shrewd  bargain”  (Stevenson);  “the  kindly, 
earnest,  brave,  foreseeing  man,  sagacious ,  patient,  dread¬ 
ing  praise,  not  blame”  (Lowell);  “  He  does  not  .  .  .  with 
all  his  wisdom  have  sagacity  enough  to  see  fw  hat]  it  con¬ 
tains  ”  (Cowper) ;  “  If  they  have  not  the  same  fund  of  ac- 
uired  knowledge,  [they]  are  obliged  to  rely  more  on  in- 
ividual  sagacity  ”  (Hazhtl).  Sage  often  connotes  age  or 
deep  wisdom  ;  as,  “  Vane,  young  in  years,  but  in  sage 
counsel  old”  (Muton)\  “  One  must  distinguish  Keats, 
Shelley,  and  Byron  from  the  great  sage  poets  of  all  .  .  . 
like  ^Eschylus,  Shakespeare,  Dante,  ana  Goethe  ”  ( Tenny¬ 
son).  Sapient,  in  present  usage,  is  commonly  ironical ;  as. 
“  a  sapient,  instructed,  shrewdly  ascertaining  ignorance  ” 
( W. .  Pater).  Perspicacious  implies  acute  discernment; 
astute  heightens  the  suggestion,  often  present  in  perspi¬ 
cacious.  of  artfulness,  diplomacy,  or  craft ;  as.  “  It  [con¬ 
science]  is  altogether  as  nice,  delicate,  and  tencer  in  feel¬ 
ing,  as  it  can  be  perspicacious  and  quick  in  seeing” 
(South) ;  “  keen  philosophic  perspicacity  ”  (Carlyle) ;  “  the 
true  innkeeper’s  perspicacity  —  a  sort  of  nappy  medium 
between  the  instinct  of  the  detective,  the  cunning  of  the 
spy,  and  the  craft  of  the  trader  ”  (G.  B.  Ives);  “Savages 
.  .  .  are  often  as  .  .  .  astute  socially  as  trained  diploma¬ 
tists  ”  (  W.  James) ;  “  The  victim  of  astuter  sharpers  ” 
(Thackeray).  Subtle  implies  delicate  and  penetrating  dis¬ 
cernment  ;  it  often  suggests  excessive  refinement  or  nicety ; 
as,  “the  acute  and  siibtle  Cotton  .  .  .  quick  in  the  nice 
perception  of  distinctions,  and  pliant  in  dialectics”  (Ban¬ 
croft)  ;  “  a  subtle  lynx-eyed  intellect  ”  ( Carlyle ) ;  “  He  is  a 
little  too  subtle  and  analytical,  too  ingenious  and  finespun  ” 
(Mrs.  Humphry  Ward).  Knowing  suggests  either  sophisti¬ 
cated  shrewdness  or  an  air  of  possessing  knowledge  w  hich 
one  is  keeping  to  one's  self ;  as,  “  It  is  only  in  the  hulks 
.  .  .  that  you  ever  see  a  face  so  mean,  so  knowing ” 
(Thackeray) ;  “I  don’t  quite  like  this  chit.  She  looks 
knowing  ”  (Goldsmith).  See  wise,  cunning,  discernment. 
Shrewish  (shroo'Isli),  a.  Having  the  qualities  of  a  shrew  ; 
having  a  scolding  disposition  ;  froward  ;  peevish. 

My  wife  is  shrewish  when  I  keep  not  hours.  Shak. 

—  shrewish  ly,  adv.  —  shrewish  ness.  n. 
shrew'mouse/  (-mous'),  n. ;  pi.  -mice  (-mis').  A  shrew, 
shriek  (shrek),  v.  i. ;  shrieked  (shrekt) ;  shriek'ing.  [ME. 
schriken ,  originally  the  same  word  as  E.  screech.  See 
screech  ;  cf.  screak.]  To  utter  a  sharp,  shrill  sound 
or  cry,  as  do  some  birds  and  beasts;  to  scream,  as  in  a 
sudden  fright,  in  horror  or  anguish. 

It  was  the  owl  that  shrieked.  Shak. 

Shriek,  v.  t.  To  utter  sharply  and  shrilly ;  to  utter  in  or 
with  a  shriek  or  shrieks  ;  as,  to  shriek  an  alarm.  Moore. 
Shriek  (shrek),  n.  A  sharp,  shrill  outcry  or  scream  ;  a 
shrill,  wild  cry,  usually  involuntary,  such  as  is  uttered  in 
sudden  or  extreme  terror  or  pain,  or  in  violent  laughter  ; 
also,  a  sound  suggestive  of  such  a  cry. 

Shriev'al  (slirev'al),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  sheriff, 
shriev'al-ty  (-tT),  n.  ;  pi.  -ties  (-tlz).  [From  shrieve.  See 
shrieve,  7i.,  sheriff;  cf.  sheriffalty.]  The  office,  term 
of  office,  or  sphere  of  jurisdiction,  of  a  sheriff. 


Shrift  (shrift),  n.  [ME.  shrift ,  schrift ,  AS.  serif t,  fr. 
scrifan  to  shrive.  See  shrive.]  1.  Act  of  shriving. 

In  shrift  and  preaching  is  my  diligence.  Chaucer. 

2.  Confession  made  to  a  priest,  esp.  that  of  a  dying  pen¬ 
itent,  and  the  absolution  consequent  upon  it.  Chaucer. 

Have  you  got  leave  to  go  to  shrift  to-day  ?  Shak. 
in  shrift,  a  In  confession,  b  In  strict  confidence.  Obs. 


Shrike  (shrlk),  n.  [AS.  scric  a  kind  of  thrush;  cf.  dial. 
shrike  the  missel  thrush ; 
akin  to  I cel.  skrikja  a 
shrieker,  the  shrike,  and 
E.  shriek.  See  shriek,  v.  i.] 

Any  of  numerous  oscine  birds 
of  the  family  Laniidae,  esp.  of 
the  genus  Lanius ,  w  hich  is  char¬ 
acterized  by  a  strong  notched 
bill  hooked  at  the  tip.  Its  mem 
bers  feed  chiefly  on  insects,  and 
often  impale  their  prey  on  thorns. 

The  larger  species,  often  called 
butcher  birds  (which  see),  some¬ 
times  kill  small  birds  ana  mam¬ 
mals.  The  typical  shrikes  gener¬ 
ally  have  the  plumage  chiefly  gray 
or  brownish,  with  the  wings  and  Loggerhead  Shrike  (La- 
tail  black  marked  with  white.  ntus  tudovicianm). 

VV  idely  varying  limits  have  been 

assigned  to  the  family  Laniidae,  and  the  name  shrike  with 
a  qualifying  word  is  applied  to  many  birds  now  placed 
other  families,  and  to  some  of  the  ant  birds.  Cf.  a; 
shrike,  cuckoo  shrike,  drongo,  wood  shrike,  etc. 

Shrike  thrush,  a  Either  of  twro  Indian  timaliine  birds  of 
the  genus  Gampsorh ynchus.  b  Any  of  several  shrikelike 
Australian  singing  birds  of  the  genus  Colluricincla. 

Shrike  tit.  a  Either  of  two  species  of  Australian  birds  of 
the  genus  Falcunculus,  having  a  strong  toothed  bill  and 
sharp  claws.  They  creep  over  the  bark  of  trees,  like  tit¬ 
mice,  in  search  of  insects,  b  A  hill  tit. 


shrill  (shrTl),  a.;  shrill'er  (-er) ;  shrill'est.  [ME.  shril, 
schril ;  akin  to  LG.  schrell,  G.  schrill.  See  shrill,  v.  i.) 

1.  Having  or  emitting  a  sharp,  piercing  tone  or  sound  ; 
acute  ;  sharp  ;  piercing  ;  as,  a  shrill  wdiistle. 

Let  winds  be  shrill ,  let  waves  roll  high.  Byron. 

2.  Sharp  to  a  sense  other  than  hearing;  keen;  bright; 
clear.  Archaic. 

Shrill,  n.  A  shrill  sound.  Now  Rare.  Spenser. 

shrill,  v.  i.  ;  shrilled  (shrTId) ;  shrill'ing.  [ME.  schrillen , 
akin  to  G.  schrillen  ;  cf.  AS.  scralletan  to  resound  loudly, 
Icel.  skrolta  to  jolt,  Sw.  skr'alla  to  shrill,  Norw.  ski'yla , 
skrsela.  Cf.  skirl.]  To  utter  or  emit  an  acute,  piercing 
sound  ;  also,  to  sound  with  a  sharp,  shrill  tone. 

The  ghoBt  of  him  shrilled  at  night.  Lafcadio  Hearn. 
His  voice  shrilled  with  passion.  L.  Wallace 
Shrill,  v.  t.  1.  To  utter  or  express  in  a  shrill  tone. 

Mow  poor  Andromache  shrills  her  dolors  forth.  Shak. 
2.  To  cause  to  make  a  shrill  sound.  Tennyson. 

shrill'ing,  p.  pr.  &  rb.  n.  of  shrill.  Specif. :  n.  A  more  or 
less  continued  shrill  noise  or  cry,  esp.  of  certain  insects, 
shril 'ly  (shrTl'lT),  adv.  In  a  shrill  manner, 
shrill'y  (shrll'I),  a.  Somewhat  shrill.  Scott. 

shrimp  (shrimp),  v.  t.  d-  i.  [Cf.  AS.  scrimman  to  dry  up, 
wither,  MHG.  schrimpfen  to  shrink,  G.  schrumpfen,  Dan. 
skrumpe,  skrurnpes ,  Dan.  &  Sw.  skrumpen,  shriveled.  Cf. 
scrimp,  shrink.]  To  contract ;  shrink ;  shiver.  Obs.  or 
Dial.  Eng. 

shrimp  (shrimp),  n.  [ME.  shrimp;  —  prob.  so  named 
from  its  shriveled  appearance.  See  shrimp,  v.]  1.  a  Any 
of  numerous  small  or  rather  small, 
mostly  marine,  macruran  crustaceans 
belonging  to  Crangon  and  various 
allied  genera,  having  a  slender  body, 
long  legs,  and  a  depressed  abdomen. 

Many  of  them  are  used  as  food,  b 
Also,  any  species  of  the  macruran 
group  Caridea,  or  any  species  of  the 
order  Schizopoda,  of  a  similar  form. 

C  Loosely,  any  of  various  small  crus¬ 
taceans,  including  some  ampliipods 
and  certain  entomostracans ;  as,  fairy 
shrimp ,  brine  shrimp.  Cf.  prawn. 

2.  A  monster,  as  a  dragon.  Obs. 

3  A  little  wrinkled  man  ;  a  dwarf  ; 

—  in  contempt. 

This  weak  and  writhled  shrimp.  Shak. 
shrine  (slirin),  n.  [ME.  schrin ,  AS. 
serin,  fr.  L.  scrinium  a  case,  chest, 
box.]  1.  A  case,  box,  or  receptacle, 
esp.  one  in  which  are  deposited  sacred 
relics,  as  the  bones  of  a  saint. 

2.  The  tomb  of  a  saint, or  other  sacred  Shrimp  (Crangon  vul- 

person,  or  one  of  hallowed  memory.  garis). 

3.  An  object  or  place,  as  an  altar,  chapel,  or  temple,  con¬ 
secrated  to,  and  supposed  to  be  hallowed  by,  some  deity 
or  other  sacred  personage  ;  —  sometimes  used  fig. ;  as,  to 
lay  one’s  life  on  the  shrine  of  patriotism. 

4.  A  place  or  object  hallowed  from  its  history  or  associa¬ 
tions  ;  as,  a  shrine  of  .art. 

5.  An  image  ;  —  an  erroneous  use.  Obs.  Shak. 

6.  A  charnel  house.  Obs. 

7-  \cap.~\  Short  for  Ancient  Arabic  Order  of  Nobles  of  the 
Mystic  Shrine,  a  secret  order  professedly  originated  by  one 
Kalif  Alu,  a  son-in-law  of  Mohammed,  at  Mecca,  in  the 
year  of  the  Hegira  25  (about  64H  a.  d.).  In  the  modern  or¬ 
der,  established  in  the  United  States  in  1872,  only  Knights 
Templars  or  thirty-second  degree  Masons  are  eligible  for 
admission,  though  the  order  itself  is  not  Masonic. 

Shrine,  v.  t.  1.  To  enshrine  ;  to  place  in  a  shrine. 

2.  To  canonize;  deify.  Obs. 


shrink  (shrlqk),  v.  i. ;  pret.  shrank  (shrSqk)  or  shrunk 
(shruqk) ;  p.  p.  shrunk  or  shrunk'en  (shruijk''n),  but  the 
latter  is  now  seldom  used  except  as  a  participial  adjective  ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  shrinking.  [ME.  shrinken ,  schrinken ,  AS. 
scrincan ;  akin  to  OD.  schrincken,  and  prob.  to  Sw. 
skrynka  a  wrinkle,  skrynkla  to  wrinkle,  to  rumple,  and  E. 
shrimp,  n.  &  v.,  scrimp.  Cf.  shrimp.]  1.  To  wrinkle,  bend, 
or  curl  ;  to  shrivel ;  hence,  to  contract  into  a  less  extent 
or  compass  ;  to  gather  together  ;  to  become  compacted. 

I  have  not  found  that  water,  by  mixture  of  ashes,  will  shrink 
or  draw  into  less  room.  Bacon. 

2.  To  withdraw  or  retire,  as  from  danger;  to  decline 
action  from  fear  ;  to  recoil,  as  in  fear,  horror,  or  distress. 

ah81Btt'd  us  against  the  Thebans  when  you  shrank  from 

Jowett  ( Thucyd .> 

3.  To  coutract  the  body  or  part  of  it  in  expression  of  fear, 

horror,  or  pain  ;  to  wince.  Shak. 

Syii.  —  Shrink,  flinch,  wince,  blench,  quail.  Shrink 
implies  an  instinctive  recoil,  as  from  something  painful  or 
unpleasant;  to  flinch  is  to  swerve  or  draw  back,  esp.  by 
reason  of  lack  of  firmness  or  resolution  :  the  word  implies 
esp.  an  involuntary  shrinking  under  pain  ;  to  wince  is  to 
flinch  slightly  ;  as,  “  Guilt  and  misery  shrink,  by  a  natural 
instinct,  from  public  notice  ”  (be  Quincey);  “She  shrank 
from  the  words  which  would  have  expressed  their  mutual 
consciousness,  as  she  would  have  shrunk  from  flakes  of 
nre  ’  ( G.  Eliot) ;  unflinching  adherence  to  duty  ;  “  He  is  as 
tender  as  a  man  without  a  skin,  who  cannot  bear  the 
slightest  touch  w ithout  flinching  ”  (Smollett) ;  “His  horse 
stands  wincing  at  the  flies,  giving  sharp  shivers  of  his 
skin  ”  (Leigh  Hunt) ;  “  Old  Lady  Kew  ’s  tongue  was  a  dread¬ 
ful  thong  which  made  numbers  of  people  wince ”  (Thack¬ 
eray).  Blench  is  often  equivalent  to  flinch  ;  it  is  some¬ 
times  used  of  the  glance ;  as,  “  This  painful,  heroic  task  he 
undertook,  and  never  blenched  from  its  fulfillment  ”  (Jef¬ 
frey)  ;  “that  glaring  and  dazzling  influence  at  which  the 
eyes  of  eagles  have  blenched  ”  (Burke).  To  quail  is  to 
shrink  coweringly,asfrom  something  which  strikes  terror ; 
as,  “  There  quails  Count  Guido,  armed  to  the  chattering 
teeth,  cowers  at  the  steadfast  eye  and  quiet  word  of  the 
Canon”  (R.  Browning) ;  '‘'‘quailing  before  his  .  .  .adver¬ 
sary  ”  (Shelley).  See  rebound  ;  cf.  throb,  shiver. 

Shrink,  v.  t.  1.  a  To  cause  to  contract  or  shrink  ;  as,  to 
shrink  flannel  by  immersing  it  in  boiling  water,  b  To 
make  smaller,  or  to  cause  to  appear  smaller. 

2.  To  draw  back  ;  to  withdraw.  Obs. 

The  Libyc  Ilammon  shrinks  his  horn.  Milton. 

3.  To  shrug  (the  shoulders).  Obs.  Sir  H.  Wotton. 

to  shrink  on,  to  allow  or  cause  (a  heated  piece  slipped  over  an 
object  w  hich  it  is  made  to  fit  over)  to  become  cool  so  as  to 
contract  on  and  thus  grip  tightly  (the  object) ;  as,  to  shrink 
a  tire  on  a  wheel,  or  a  noop  on  a  cannon  ;  to  shrink  on  a  tire. 

Shrink,  n.  Act  of  shrinking;  shrinkage;  contraction; 
also,  recoil  ;  withdrawal. 

Shrinkage  (shrlqk'aj),  n.  1.  Act  of  shrinking  ;  contrac¬ 
tion  into  less  bulk  or  measurement. 

2.  A  reduction  in  other  respects  than  in  size  ;  loss  of 
weight ;  decrease  in  value  ;  depreciation. 

3.  The  amount  of  such  contraction,  reduction,  deprecia¬ 
tion,  etc.,  as  of  grain,  castings,  wool  after  scouring,  prices. 

4.  In  shrinking  on  cannon  hoops  or  tubes,  the  difference 
between  the  internal  diameter  of  a  hoop  or  tube  and  the 
external  diameter  of  that  on  which  the  former  is  shrunk. 

Shrinkage  fit-  Mech.  A  fit  made  by  shrinking  one  piece 
on  another  (cylindrical)  piece, 
shrink'er  (slirlrjk'er),  n.  One  that  shrinks ;  specif.  :  a  One 
who  withdraws  from  danger,  b  A  device  for  reducing  the 
diameter  of  a  metal  tire  while  hot. 

shrive  (shrlv),  v.  t. ;  pret.  shrived  (slirivd)  or  shrove 
(shrov) ,  p.  p.  shriv'en  (shrlv'Ti)  or  shrived  ;  p.  pr.  d:  vb. 
n.  shriv'ing  (shriv'Ing).  [ME.  shriven,  schriven ,  AS.  scri¬ 
fan  to  shrive,  to  impose  penance  or  punishment ;  akin  to 
OFries.  skriva  to  impose  punishment ;  cf.  OS.  bisknbhan  to 
be  troubled,  skribhan  to  write,  D.  schrijven ,  G.  schreiben , 
OHG.  scriban  ;  all  prob.  fr.  L.  scribere  to  write.  Cf.  scribe, 
shrift,  Shrovetide.]  1.  To  hear  or  receive  the  confession 
of ;  to  administer  confession  and  absolution  to  ;  —  said  of 
a  priest  as  the  agent. 

Till  my  guilty  soul  be  shriven.  Longfellow. 
2  To  confess,  and  receive  absolution  ;  —  used  reflexively. 
Get  you  to  the  church  and  shrii'e  yourself.  Beau.  Sf  FI. 
shrive,  v.  i.  1.  To  receive  confessions,  as  a  priest ;  to  ad¬ 
minister  confession  and  absolution.  Spenser. 

2.  To  make  confession.  Scott. 

shriv'el  (shrivel),  v.  i.  ;  shriv'eled  (-’Id)  or  shriv'elled  ; 
shriv'el-ing  or  shriv'el-ling.  [Cf.  Sw.  dial,  skryvla  to 
shrivel.]  To  draw,  or  be  drawn,  into  wrinkles  ;  to  shrink, 
and  form  corrugations  ;  as,  a  leaf  shrivels  in  the  hot  sun  ; 
the  skin  shrivels  with  age  ;  — often  with  up. 

Syii.  —  See  wither. 

shriv'el  (shrlv'’l),  v.  t.  To  cause  to  shrivel  or  contract ;  to 
cause  to  shrink  into  corrugations  ;  to  wither ;  as,  the  heat 
shrivels  the  leaves.  “  Shriveled  souls.”  G.  If.  Lewes. 
shriv'ing  (shriv'ing),/?.  pr.  &■  vb.  n.  of  shrive.  Specif.  :  n. 
Act  of  one  who  (as  a  priest)  hears  confession  ;  shrift, 
shroff  (slirbf),  n.  [Ar.  gairaf]  A  banker,  or  changer  of 
money ;  also,  a  bank  expert  who  tests  silver  coins,  and 
fixes  their  value  in  standard  coin.  East  Indies ,  China ,  etc. 
shroff  (shrbf),  v.  t.  &  i.  ;  shroffed  (shrbft) ;  shroff'ing. 
[See  shroff,  ?*.]  To  inspect  and  separate  (coin)  into  spu¬ 
rious,  debased,  and  standard  pieces,  as  in  the  Orient ;  to 
assort  good  coins  from  bad. 

Shroff 'age  (-aj),  n.  A  money  dealer’s  commission  ;  also, 
more  commonly,  the  examination  of  coins,  and  the  separa¬ 
tion  of  the  good  from  the  debased. 

Shrop'shire  (shrbp'sher),  n.  [From  Shropshire ,  county  of 
England.]  An  English  breed  of  black-faced  hornless  sheep 
similar  to  the  Southdown,  but  larger,  now  extensively 
raised  in  many  parts  of  the  w’orld. 


ahrede.  +  shroud. 

Bhred'lesa,  a.  See  -less. 
shred  pie.  Mince  pie.  Dial.  Eng. 
8hreeve  +  sheriff. 
shref.  Obs.  pret  of  shrive. 
ahreg,  v.  t.  =  shrao,  to  cut ;  to 
trim.  Obs.  —  shreg'ger.  n.  Obs 
shreuk,  e.  t.  [AS.  screncan  to 
trip  up,  insnare.]  To  cheat.  Obs. 
shreve.  +  shrieve,  a  sheriff, 
shreward,  n.  A  villain.  Obs. 
shrewd'ly,  adv.  of  shrewd. 
shrewdrnes8,  n.  See-NESS. 
shrew'dom  (shr<!>o'djZm),  n.  See 

-DOM. 

shvewd'ship,  n.  Wickedness 
Obs. 

shrewed,  shrewedness.  + 

SHREWD,  SHREWDNESS. 


shrewhede,  n.  Also  shrewdhede. 

[See  shrew,  a.,  shrewd; 
-head.J  Wickedness.  Obs. 
shrew  mole.  Any  mole  of  the 
genus  Scatopus  of  of  Scapanns. 
shrew'nes b.  n.  Depravity; 
wickedness.  Obs. 
shrew'struck  ,  a.  Poisoned  by 
a  Hhrewmouse. 
shri.  Var.  of  sri. 

8hrich.  shriek. 
shride.  shroud,  to  clothe. 
8hriefe.  f  sheriff. 
shriek'er.  n.  a  One  that 
shrieks,  b  Black-tailed  godwit. 
shriek 'er-y  ( s  h  r  e  k'5  r-T),  n. 
Shrieking.  Rare. 
shriek  owl  Local,  Eng.  a  The 
barn  owl.  b  The  swift. 


shriekt.  Shrieked.  Ref.  Sjt. 
shrieve.  +  shrive. 
shrieve  (shrev),  n.  [Contr.  fr. 
ME.  shereve.  See  sheriff.]  A 
sheriff.  Obs. 

shrift,  v.  t.  To  shrive  ;  to  con¬ 
fess  and  absolve.  Obs. 
ahrift'fa  ther,  n.  A  father  con¬ 
fessor.  Obs. 

shrift  silver.  Money  paid  as  a 
due  for  confession.  Obs. 

Bhrig  (shrTg),  ?•.  t.  =  shrao, 
to  trim  orlop.  Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 
Bhright,  n.  [See  shriek.]  A 
shriek  ;  shrieking.  Obs. 

Bhrike  +  shriek.  [shrill.  I 
shril  Ohs.  or  ref.  sp.  var.  of  | 
shrill,  adv.  a  Intensely.  Obs. 
b  Shrilly. 


shrill'-edged  ,  a.  Acute  or  pierc¬ 
ing  in  sound.  Rare. 
shrill '-gorged  (qrQrjd'  ),a.  Hav¬ 
ing  a  throat  which  produces  a 
shrill  note.  Obs.  or  R. 
BhriH'ne8B.  n.  See  ness. 
shrill  '-tongued  (-trmgd').  a. 
Having  a  shrill  voice, 
shrimp,  v.  i.  To  catch,  or  fish 
for,  shrimps. 

Bhrimp'er.  n.  One  who  fishes 
for  shrimps. 

shrimp 'fish/,  n.  A  fish  of  the 
genus  Centriscus.  See  Ckntr is- 
cus  b  [  Obs  I 

shrimp'ish.rc.  Small;  dwarfish.  | 
shrin'al  (shrTn'tfl),  a.  Pertain¬ 
ing  to,  containing,  or  of  the  na¬ 
ture  of,  a  shrine.  Rare. 


Shrin'v(BhrTn'?r).7?.  A  mem¬ 

ber  of  the  Order  or  the  Mystic 
Shrine  See  shrine,  7. 
shrink'a-ble.  a.  See  -able. 
shrinkage  rule.  =  contraction 
rule. 

shrink  head.  =  feedhead,  2 
shrinking,  m  pr.  Sr  vb.  n.  of 
shrink.  -  shrink 'ing-ly, adv 
shrinking  fit.  =  shrinkage  fit 
shrinking  head.  =  feedhead,2. 
shrink  rule-  =  contraction 
rule.  U.  S. 
shrippe.  -k  scrip. 
shrite  (shrtt), n.  [Cf.  shrike. J 
The  missel  thrush.  Local ,  Eng. 
8hriv'al-ty.  n.  shrievalty. 
shrive  (shrlv),  v.  t.  [Cf.  Sw. 
dial  skryp  to  foreshorten, Norw 


dial,  skrype ,  skryve ,  to  destroy, 
to  make  short.]  To  prune  ( trees). 
Dial.  Eng.  |  Rare.\ 

shriv'el,  v.  A  shriveled  object.  [ 
shriv'en  (shrTv'’n),  p  ot 

SH  RIVE. 

shriv'er  (shrTv'Cr),  n.  One  who 
shrives;  confessor, 
shrob.  shrub 
shrodge  +  shrug. 
shroe.  +  shrew. 
shrog  (shrfig),  n.  A  shrub;  a 
twig;  brushwood  ;  —  chiefly  pi. 
Cf  SCROG.  Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 
shronche  Obs  pret.  of  shrink 
shrood  Var.  of  shroud,  to  trim, 
shroof.  Obs  pret.  of  shrive. 
shroud  (shroud  ;  shrdod),  v.  t. 
To  trim;  lop.  Dial.  Eng. 


food,  foot ;  out,  oil ;  chair  ;  go  ;  sing,  igk  ;  then,  thin ;  nature,  verdure  (250) ;  K  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144) ;  boN  ;  yet ;  zh  =  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Guide. 

Full  explanation*  of  Abbreviations,  Signs,  etc..  Immediately  precede  the  Vocabulary. 


SHROUD 


1950 


SHUT 


Shroud  (shroud),  7i.  [ME.  shroud ,  shrud ,  schrud,  garment, 
AS.  scrud  a  garment,  clothing ;  akin  to  Icel.  skruS  the 
shrouds  of  a  ship,  furniture  of  a  church,  a  kind  of  stuff,  Sw. 
skrud  dress,  attire,  and  E.  shred.  See  shred.]  1.  That 
which  clothes  ;  a  garment.  Obs.  Piers  Plowman. 

2.  Esp.,  the  dress  for  the  dead  ;  a  winding  sheet.  “  A  dead 

man  in  hiss/iroud.”  Shak. 

3.  A  covered  place  used  as  a  retreat  or  shelter,  as  a  cave 

or  den  ;  also,  a  vault  or  crypt.  Obs.  Chapman. 

4.  a  A  cutting  from  a  tree  or  plant,  b  A  branch  or  bough  ; 
the  branching  top  of  a  tree  ,  foliage.  Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 

6.  That  which  covers  or  shelters  like  a  shroud. 

Jura  answers  through  her  misty  shroud.  Byron. 

6.  Naut.  One  of  the  ropes  of  hemp  or  wire  leading,  usually 
in  pairs,  from  a  vessel's  mastheads  to  give  lateral  support 
to  the  masts ;  —  usually  in  pi.  The  shrouds  of  an  upper 
mast  lead  from  the  head  of  the  mast  to  the  edge  of  the  top. 

7.  Mach,  a  Either  of  the  two  annular  plates,  one  at  each 
side  at  the  periphery  of  a  water  wheel,  which  form  the 
sides  of  the  buckets ;  a  shroud  plate,  b  Either  of  two 
similarly  placed  flanges,  forming  part  of  the  wheel  casting, 
to  strengthen  the  teeth  of  a  gear  wheel.  If  both  of  a  pair 
of  geared  wheels  are  provided  with  shrouds  the  latter  are 
formed  from  the  roots  to  the  pitch  circle  in  each  wheel  and 
so  roll  one  on  the  other.  If  tne  shrouds  are  continued  to 
the  points  only  one  wheel  is  shrouded. 

Bhroud,  v.  t. ;  shroud'ed  ;  shroud'ing.  [Cf.  AS.  scrydan. 
See  shroud,  n.l  1.  To  clothe  ;  dress  ;  array.  Obs. 

With  armee  he  him  schredde.  King  Horn. 

2.  To  cover  with  a  shroud  ;  esp.,  to  inclose  in  a  winding 
sheet ;  to  dress  for  the  grave. 

3.  To  cover  as  if  with  a  shroud  ;  to  protect  completely  ;  to 
shelter  ;  to  cover  so  as  to  conceal ;  to  hide  ;  to  veil. 

One  of  these  trees,  with  all  his  young  ones,  may  shroud  four 
hundred  horsemen.  Raleigh . 

Shroud,  v.  i.  To  take  shelter  or  harbor  ;  also,  to  gather  to¬ 
gether,  as  beasts  do  for  warmth.  Obs. 
shroud'ed,  a.  Provided  with  a  shroud  or  shrouds. 
Shroud'— laid',  a.  Composed  of  four  strands,  and  laid  right- 
handed  with  a  heart,  or  core  ;  —  said  of  rope.  See  cord¬ 
age,  I l  lust. 

Shrove  (shrov),  n.  [Akin  to  shrive,  v.~\  Shrift; — only 
in  combination  and  in  phrases. 

Shrove  Sunday.  Quinquagesima  Sunday. 

Shrove'tlde'  (shrov'tid'),  n.  [From  shrive  to  take  a  con¬ 
fession  (ME.  pret.  shrof ,  AS.  sera./)  4-  tide.]  The  days  im¬ 
mediately  before  Ash  Wednesday,  esp.  the  period  between 
the  evening  before  Quinquagesima  Sunday  and  the  morn¬ 
ing  of  Ash  Wednesday ;  —  so  called  as  being  the  time  for  con¬ 
fession  preparatory  to  Lent.  Sometimes,  Shrove  Tuesday. 
Shrove  Tuesday.  The  Tuesday  before  Ash  Wednesday. 
It  was  formerly  customary  in  England,  on  this  day,  for 
the  people  to  confess  their  sins  to  the  priest,  and  afterwards 
to  dine  on  pancakes  and  make  merry.  The  customs  of  eat¬ 
ing  pancakes  and  of  ringing  a  bell  are  still  kept  up  in  parts 
of  England.  Cf.  pancake  bell,  Pancake  Day. 

Shrub  (shrub),  n.  [Ar.  sharab.  Cf.  sirup,  sherbet.]  A 
liquor  composed  of  vegetable  acid,  esp.  lemon  juice  and 
sugar,  usually  with  spirit  to  preserve  it.  Cf.  shrab. 
Shrub,  n.  [ME.  schrob;  cf.  AS.  scrybb  shrubbery;  akin  to 
Norw.  skrubba  the  dwarf  cornel  tree.  Cf.  scrub  a  thicket.] 
A  woody-stemmed  perennial  plant  distinguished  from  a 
tree  chiefly  by  its  low  stature  and  by  having  several  or  many 
primary  stems  arising  from  a  point  at  or  near  the  ground. 

Sh rubs  retain  their  lateral  shoots,  ho  that  their  branches  are 
formed  near  the  ground  :  trees,  on  the  contrary,  soon  lose  their 
lower  lateral  branches,  and  have  a  main  stenTor  trunk,  which 
bears  a  crown  of  branches  and  twigs,  Porter  ( Strasburger). 
Shrub'ber-y  (shrub'er-T),  n.;  pi.  -beries  (-Tz).  1.  A  growth 
or  group  of  shrubs  ;  shrubs  collectively. 

2.  A  plantation  or  collection  of  shrubs. 

Shrub'by  (-T),  a.  ;  shrub'bi-er  (-T-er) ;  shrub'bi-est.  Full 
of  shrubs;  also, of  the  nature  of  a  shrub ;  resembling  a  shrub, 
shrubby  althaea,  the  garden  althaea.  See  Althea,  2.—  s.  bit¬ 
tersweet,  the  false  bittersweet.  —  s.  fern,  sweet  fern.  —  b. 
horsetail,  the  joint  fir.  —  s.  trefoil,  the  hop  tree, 
shrub'wood'  (shrub'wdbd'),  n.  Phytogeog.  A  woodland  in 
which  shrubs  predominate.  Cf.  forest,  bushwood. 

Shrub  yellowroot.  A  half-shrubby  ranunculaceous  plant 
(Xatilhorrhiza  apiifolia)  of  the  southeastern  United  States, 
with  large  pinnate  or  bipinnate  leaves  and  small  brownish 
racemose  flowers.  The  yellow  root  affords  a  tonic. 

Shing  (shrug),  v.  t. ;  shrugged  (shrugd);  shrug'ging 
(shrQg'Tng).  [Prob.  akin  to  shrink ,  p.  p.  shrunk  ;  cf.  Dan. 
skrugge ,  skrukke ,  to  stoop,  dial.  Sw.  skmkka ,  skruga ,  to 
crouch.]  1.  To  draw  up  or  contract  (the  shoulders),  esp. 
by  way  of  expressing  dislike,  dread,  doubt,  or  the  like. 

He  shrugs  his  shoulders  when  you  talk  of  securities.  Addison. 

2.  To  draw  up  the  shoulders  of  ;  —  used  reflexively.  Obs. 

3.  To  reject,  as  with  a  shrug  ;  — with  off.  Rare. 

Delgardo  had  rather  shrugged  off  an  intimacy  with  the  elder 

brother  Atlantic  Monthly. 

Bhrug,  v.  i.  1.  To  raise  or  draw  up  the  shoulders,  as  in 
expressing  dislike,  doubt,  or  the  like. 

2.  To  shiver,  as  with  cold  or  nervousness  ;  to  shrink. 


Shrug  (shrug),  n.  1.  A  drawing  up  of  the  shoulders,  —  a 
motion  usually  expressing  dislike,  doubt,  or  the  like. 

The  Spaniards  talk  in  dialogues 

Of  heads  and  shoulders,  nods  and  shrugs.  Hudibras. 

2.  Quiver;  convulsion;  as,  shrugs  of  death.  Obs. 

3.  A  hitching  up  of  one’s  garments.  Obs. 
shrunk'en  (slirui)k'’ii),  p.  p.  of  shrink.  Specif  :  p.  a. 

Shriveled  ;  atrophied  ;  as,  a  shrunken  hand. 

Shu  (shoo),  n.  [Egypt. ;  cf.  Egypt,  shu  dry,  parched,  with¬ 
ered.]  Egypt.  Relig.  A  solar  deity,  typifying  the  sunlight. 
In  this  aspect  he  is  regarded  as  son  of  Ha  and  Hathor.  In 
some  cosmogenic  myths  Shu  and  his  consort  Tefnut  are 
created  by  Turn  and  become  the  parents  of  Seb  (the  earth) 
and  Nut  (the  sky),  whom  Shu  is  represented  as  separating 
(although  Bes  sometimes  takes  his  place), 
shuck  (shuk),  n.  [Orig.  uncert.]  1.  A  shell,  husk,  or  pod  ; 
esp.,  the  outer  covering  of  such  nuts  as  the  hickory  nut, 
butternut,  peanut,  and  chestnut,  or  the  husk  of  Indian  corn. 

2.  The  shell  of  an  oyster  or  clam.  U.  S. 

3.  Something  of  little  or  no  value  ;  —  used  in  various  colloq. 
phrases,  as,  not  to  care  shucks,  not  worth  shucks ,  etc.  V .  S. 

shuck,  v.  t.  ;  shucked  (shfikt) ;  shuck'ing.  1.  To  deprive 
of  the  shucks,  or  husks  ;  as,  to  shuck  nuts,  corn,  etc. 

2.  To  lay  aside  or  discard  ;  —  usually  with  off.  Colloq. 
shud'der  (shQd'erbv.  i.  ;  shud'dered  (-erd);  shud'deh-ing. 
[ME.  shoderen ,  schuderen  ;  akin  to  LG.  schuddcrn ,  D.  schud- 
den  to  shake,  OS.  skuddian ,  G.  schaudeim  to  shudder, 
schutleln  to  shake,  schutten  to  pour,  to  shed,  OHG.  scutten , 
sculen ,  to  shake.]  To  tremble  ;  shake  ;  quiver  ;  esp., to  trem¬ 
ble  or  shake  with  fear,  horror,  or  aversion  ;  to  shiver  with 
cold  ;  to  quake.  44  With  shuddering  horror  pale.”  Milton. 
Syn.  —  See  shiver. 

Shud'der,  n.  Act  of  shuddering  ;  a  quiver  ;  esp.,  an  invol¬ 
untary  tremor  of  the  body,  as  from  fear,  horror,  or  cold, 
shude  (shud),  n.  The  husks  and  other  refuse  of  rice  mills, 
used  to  adulterate  oil  cake,  or  linseed  cake, 
shuf'ile  (shfif'U),  v.  t. ;  shuf'fled  (-’Id) ;  shuf'fling 
(-ling).  [Originally  the  same  word  as  scuffle ,  and  a  freq. 
of  shove  ;  cf.  LG.  schuffeln.  See  shove  ,  scuffle.]  1.  To 
shove  one  way  and  the  other  ;  to  push  from  one  to  another  ; 
as,  to  shuffle  money  from  hand  to  hand. 

2.  To  mix  by  pushing  or  shoving  ;  to  confuse  ,  to  throw 
into  disorder  ;  esp.,  to  change  the  relative  positions  of,  as 
of  the  cards  in  a  pack. 

3.  To  remove  or  introduce  by  artificial  confusion. 

It  was  contrived  by  your  enemies,  and  shuffled  into  the  papers 
that  were  seized.  Dryden. 

4.  To  move  or  perform  with  a  shuffle,  or  dragging  gait; 
as,  to  shuffle  the  feet.  “  A  shuffled  step.”  Tennyson. 
to  shuffle  off,  to  push  off ;  to  rid  one’s  self  of.  —  to  s.  up,  to 
throw  together  in  haste  ,  to  make  up  or  form  in  confusion. 

Shuf'ile,  v.  i.  1.  To  thrust  one’s  self  forward  ;  to  shove. 
2.  To  change  the  relative  position  of  cards  in  a  pack;  as, 
to  shuffle  and  cut. 

3-  To  change  one’s  position  ;  to  shift  ground ;  hence,  to 
evade  questions  ;  to  resort  to  equivocation  ,  to  prevaricate. 

4.  To  use  arts  or  expedients;  to  make  shift;  to  proceed 

awkwardly  or  with  difficulty.  44  Your  life,  good  master, 
must  shuffle  for  itself.”  Shak. 

5.  To  move  in  a  slovenly,  dragging  manner  ,  to  scuffle. 
Syn.  —  Equivocate,  quibble,  cavil,  shift,  juggle. 

Shuf'ile,  7i.  1.  Act  of  shuffling  ;  a  mixing  confusedly  ;  a 

thrusting  out  of  order;  specif.,  the  mixing  up  of  cards  in 
a  pack  before  dealing  ;  also,  the  right  of  shuffling,  or  one’s 
turn  to  shuffle,  the  cards. 

The  unguided  agitation  and  rude  shuffles  of  matter.  Bentley 

2.  A  trick  ;  an  artifice  ;  an  evasion  ;  equivocation. 

3.  A  slovenly,  dragging  motion  ;  a  slow,  awkward,  dragging 
gait ;  a  scuffle  ;  specif.,  a  rapid  scraping  step  in  dancing  ; 
also,  a  dance  characterized  by  such  a  step. 

shuf'fle-board'  (-bord' ,  201),  n.  [Cf.  shuffle,  shove.] 

1.  A  board  on  which  a  game  is  played  by  pushing  or  driving 
w  ith  the  hand  or  fingers  pieces  of  metal  or  money  to  reach 
certain  marks  ;  also,  the  game  itself.  In  the  modern  game, 
called  only  shuffieboard ,  the  board  is  from  twenty  to  thirty 
feet  long  and  about  two  feet  wide.  Each  side  has  four 
iron  disks,  called  weights ,  which  are  slid  alternately  by 
each  side  to  the  farther  end  of  the  board. 

2.  A  game  played  on  board  ship  in  which  the  aim  is  to 
shove  or  drive  with  a  cue  wooden  disks  into  divisions 
chalked  on  the  deck  ;  —  called  also  shovelboard. 

Shu'lam  lte  (shoo'l&m-It),  SliuTam-mite,  n.  [Heb.  ha- 
shulamith.~\  Bib.  The  bride  in  the  Song  of  Solomon,  Song 
of  Songs,  or  Canticles  ;  —  a  term  usually  explained  as 
meaning  the  woman  of  Shulem  (?  Shunem).  S.  of  Sol.  vi.13. 
Shun  (shfinh  v.  t. ;  shunned  (shund) ;  shun'ning.  [ME. 
shunien ,  schunien ,  schonien ,  AS.  scunian  ;  cf.  Icel.  skunda, 
skynda ,  to  hasten,  Dan.  skynde.  Cf.  schooner,  scoundrel, 
shunt.]  To  avoid;  to  keep  clear  of;  to  escape  from; 
to  eschew  ;  as,  to  shun  rocks,  shoals,  vice. 

1  am  pure  from  the  blood  of  all  men.  For  I  have  not  shunned 
to  declare  unto  you  all  the  counsel  of  God.  AcLs  xx.  26,  27. 

Syn.  —  See  avoid. 


shun  (shun),  v.  i.  To  avoid  danger ;  refrain.  Obs. 
shunt  (»hunt),  v.  t.  ;  shunt'ed  ;  shunt'ing.  [E.  dial  to 
move,  push,  stand  aside,  fr.  ME.  shunten ,  schunten ,  schoun- 
ten ,  to  avoid  ;  perh.  akin  to  E.  shun.]  1.  To  shun  ;  to 
move  from  ;  also,  to  cause  to  move  suddenly  ;  to  give  a 
sudden  start  to  ;  to  shove.  Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng.  Ash. 

2.  To  turn  off  to  one  side  ;  to  shift ;  as,  to  shunt  a  bunch 
of  cattle  into  a  corral ;  to  shunt  an  electric  current ;  specif., 
Chiefly  Eng.,  to  turn  off,  as  a  car  or  train,  from  one  track 
to  another  ;  to  switch  ,  as,  the  train  w  as  shunted  to  a  siding. 

3.  Elec.  To  provide  with,  or  place  upon,  a  shunt, 
shunt,  v.  i.  1.  To  start  or  shrink  back;  to  flinch.  Obs. 

or  Dial.  Eng. 

2  To  go  aside  ;  to  turn  off  ;  to  shift  one’s  thought,  course 
of  action,  etc.,  to  a  new’  direction. 

3.  Obs.  a  To  escape,  b  To  hesitate  ;  delay, 
shunt,  n.  [See  shunt,  v.  *.]  A  turning,  or  thrusting, 
aside  ;  specif.  :  a  Gunnery,  The  shifting  of  the  studs  on 
a  projectile  from  the  deep  to  the  shallow  sides  of  the 
grooves.  Obs.  b  Railroads.  A  turning  off  from  one  track 
to  another  ;  a  switch.  Chiefly  Eng.  c  Elec.  A  conductor 
joining  tw'o  points  in  a  circuit  so  as  to  form  a  parallel  or 
derived  circuit  through  which  a  portion  of  the  current 
may  pass,  as  for  the  purpose  of  regulating  the  amount  pass¬ 
ing  in  the  main  circuit.  (Cf.  parallel,  n.,  9.)  Hence: 
shunt  circuit ,  shunt  field ,  shunt  lamp,  etc.  A  piece  of  appa¬ 
ratus  on  one  branch  of  such  a  circuit  is  said  to  be  in  shunt , 
and  receives  a  portion  of  the  whole  current  dependent  on 
the  ratio  of  the  resistance  of  its  own  branch  to  that  of  the 
other  branch. 

shunt  dynamo  Elec.  A  shunt-wound  dynamo, 
shunt'ing,  ]>.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  of  shunt.  Specif. :  vb.  n.  a 
Railroads.  Sw  itching ;  as,  shunting  engine,  yard,  etc. 
British,  b  Finance.  Arbitrage  conducted  between  cer¬ 
tain  local  markets  without  the  necessity  of  the  exchange 
involved  in  foreign  arbitrage.  Great  Britain. 
shunt  rilling.  Ordnance.  A  rifling  used  in  some  old-time 
muzzle-loading  cannon,  in  which  one  side  of  the  grooves 
was  made  deeper  than  tne  other,  to  facilitate  loading  w  ith 
shot  having  projections  w’hich  enter  by  the  deeper  part  and 
are  shunted  to  follow  the  shallow  parts. 

Shunt  valve  Mach.  A  valve  permitting  a  fluid  under 
pressure  an  easier  avenue  of  escape  than  normally  ;  specif., 
a  valve,  actuated  by  the  governor,  used  in  one  system  of 
marine-engine  governing  to  connect  both  ends  of  the  low- 
pressure  cylinder  as  a  supplementary  control, 
shunt  winding.  Elec.  A  winding  so  arranged  as  to  divide 
the  armature  current  and  lead  a  portion  of  it  around  the 
field-magnet  coils  ;—  opposed  to  series  winding.  —  shunt'- 
wound'  (shunt'woundO,  a. 

Shu'shwap  (shoo'sw5p),  n.  An  Indian  of  a  Salislian  tribe 
of  southern  British  Columbia,  now  civilized  and  progres¬ 
sive  and  members  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church. 

Shut  (shut),  v.  t.  ;  pret.  &p.  p.  shut  ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  shut¬ 
ting.  [ME.  shutten ,  schutten,  shetten,  schitten ,  AS.  scyttan 
to  shut  or  lock  up  ;  cf.  D.  schutten  to  shut  in,  to  hinder, 
G.  schutzen  to  protect,  MHG.  schutzen  to  protect,  to  dam 
(water).]  1.  To  shoot  or  adjust,  as  a  bolt,  so  as  to  fasten. 

2.  To  fasten  with  a  bolt  or  the  like  ;  to  close  so  as  to 
hinder  ingress  or  egress  ;  as,  to  shut  a  door  or  one’s  eyes. 

3.  To  forbid  entrance  into  ;  to  prohibit  passage  of  ;  to  bar  ; 
as,  to  shut  the  ports  of  a  country  by  a  blockade. 

Shall  that  be  shut  to  nmn  which  to  the  beast 
Isopen?  Milton. 

4.  To  preclude;  to  exclude;  to  bar  out.  44 Shut  from 

every  shore.”  Dryden. 

5.  To  fold  together ;  to  close  over,  as  the  fingers  ;  to  close 
by  bringing  the  parts  together  ;  as,  to  shut  a  book. 

Syn.  — Shut,  close.  To  close,  as  here  compared  (see 
close),  is  strictly  to  stop  an  opening  ;  to  shut  is  to  close 
esp.  in  such  a  way  as  to  bar  ingress  or  egress.  Close  is  the 
more  general,  shut ,  the  more  direct,  emphatic,  and  (often) 
strongly  visualizing  word  ;  as,  to  close  one’s  eyes,  to  shut 
one’s  eyes  ;  to  close  a  book,  to  shut  a  book. 

to  shut  in.  a  To  inclose  ,  to  confine.  44  The  Lord  shut  him 
in .”  Gen.  \ ii.  16.  b  To  cover  or  intercept  the  view  of  ; 
as,  one  point  shuts  in  another.  —  to  s.  in  the  land,  to  hide 
the  land,  as  fog,  or  an  intervening  island,  which  obstructs 
the  view.  —  to  s.  off.  a  To  exclude,  b  To  prevent  the  pas¬ 
sage  of,  as  steam  through  a  pipe,  or  water  through  a  flume, 
by  closing  a  cock,  valve,  or  gate.  —  to  s.  ont.  a  To  preclude 
from  entering  ;  to  deny  admission  to  ;  to  exclude  ,  as,  to 
shut  out  rain by  a  tight  roof,  b  In  games,  as  baseball,  to 
prevent  from  scoring,  —  to  s.  together,  to  unite  ;  to  close, 
esp.  to  close  by  welding. —  to  s  up.  a  To  close;  to  make 
fast  the  entrances  into ;  as,  to  shut  up  a  house,  b  To  ob¬ 
struct.  44  Dangerous  rocks  shut  up  the  passage.”  Raleigh. 
C  To  inclose  ;  confine  ;  imprison  ;  to  fasten  in  ;  as,  to  shut 
up  a  prisoner,  d  To  end  ;  terminate  ;  conclude. 

When  the  scene  of  life  ie  shut  up,  the  slave  will  be  above  his 
master  if  he  has  acted  better.  Collier. 

e  To  unite,  as  two  pieces  of  metal  by  welding.  1  To  cause 
to  become  silent ;  to  silence,  —  to  b.  up  shop,  to  discontinue 
business,  temporarily,  as  for  the  night,  or  permanently. 
Shut,  v.  i.  To  close  itself  ;  to  become  closed  ;  as,  the 
door  shuts  ;  it  shuts  hard.  —  to  shut  down,  to  stop  work  ;  — 


shroud'ing.  n.  a  Clothing; 
shroud.  Obs  b  Mach.  The 
shrouds  on  a  water  wheel,  gear 
wheel,  etc.  See  shroud,  n.,  7. 
shroud  knot  Naut.  A  knot  to 
fasten  together  a  parted  shroud. 
See  2d  knot,  1. 
shroud'less,  a.  See  less. 
shroud'ly.  4  shrewdly 
shroud  plate,  a  Naut  A  chain 
plate  to  which  the  shrouds  are 
fastened,  b  A  w  a  t  e  r-w  heel 
shroud. 

shroud'y  (Bhroud'I),  a.  Afford¬ 
ing  shelter.  _  Ran . 
shrove  (shrbv),  pret.  of  shrive 
shrove,  v.  i.  To  join  in  the  fes¬ 
tivities  of  Shrovetide ;  lienee, 
to  make  merry.  Obs. 

Shrove  cake,  a  A  pancake 
made  for  Shrovetide,  b  A  small 
cake  given  to  children  at  Shrove¬ 
tide.  [day.  06a.  1 

Shrove'day,  n.  Shrove  Tues-| 
Shrove  prentice  One  of  the 
youth  who,  in  the  guise  of  Lon¬ 
don  apprentices,  rioted  at 
Shrovetide.  Obs. 
shrov'er  (shrov'Sr),  n.  One  who 
goes  shroving  ;  one  of  the  chil¬ 
dren  who  go  about  at  Shrovetide 
singing  for  cakes.  Dial.  Eng. 
shrov'ing.  p.  nr.  tf  vb.  n.  of 
shrove.  Specif  :  n.  Shrovetide 
festivity  ;  merrymaking.  Obs. 
shroving  time.  Shrovetide. 


shrow.  4  SHREW, 
shrowd.  4  SHREWD, 
shrowd  (shroud).  Var.  of 
sh  uoud,  to  trim.  [  06s. I 

shrub,  v.  t.  1.  To  lop  ;  prune.  | 
2.  (James.  To  win  from  (one) 
his  whole  stock.  Dial.  Eng. 
shrubbed  (shrQbd),  pret.  tep.p. 
of  shrub.  Specif.  :  a.  Shrub¬ 
by.  f See -ness. I 

shrub'bi-ness  (shrtib'Y-nes),  w.  | 
shrub'less.  a  See  -less. 
shrub  mallow  The  althzea. 
shrub  willow  The  river  willow, 
shrud.  4  shroud,  a  garment, 
shruff  (snriif  ;  shrdbf),  n.  [Cf. 
SCRUFF,  scurf.]  Rubbish  ;  an: 
a  Dross  of  metals.  Obs.  b  Dry 
stuff  for  fuel.  Dial.  Eng. 
shruft.  +  SHRIFT 
shrugd.  Shrugged.  Ref.  Sp. 
shrump  (shrftinp),  v.t.tfi.  [Cf. 
Dan  skrumpe,  Sw.  dial,  skrum- 
ma,  G.  sc  h  rump  fen.  and  E. 
shrimp.]  To  shrink  ;  to  shiver 
I  with  cold  ;  to  shrug.  Dud  Eng. 

shrunk  (shrfipk),  pret.  tf  p.p. 

,  Of  SHRINK. 

shrup8  (shrfips),  n.  The  Amer¬ 
ican  woodcoek.  Local ,  U.  S. 
i  S.  H.  S.  Abbr.  Societatis  Ilis- 
!  toriae  Socius(L.,  Fellow  of  the 
Historical  Society).  [shoo. I 
shu.  Scot.  &  dial.  Eng.  var.  of  | 

!  shu  (sh<5o,  shu).  Scot.  &  dial. 
Eng.  var.  of  she. 


Shu'a  (shoo'd),  Shu'ah  (-a). 
mb. 

Shu'al  (-dl).  Bib. 
shu'ba  (shd&b'A),  n.  [Rubb.,  fr¬ 
it.  gi uhba ,  g i uppa.  Cf .  .i  u  po n , 
jubbah.1  In  Russia,  a  fur  over 
coat  or  cloak.  fba'£l)  Bib  I 

Shu'ba-el  (shoo'ba-rl  ;  shoo-| 
shu  ba'shle.  +  subbassa. 

Shu  Ching  t  shdo  iTng).  [Chin, 
s/ml  record  4-  ching i  classic.] 
See  Five  Classics. 
shuck  (shflk  ;  shdbk).  Dial, 
var.  of  shock.  [of  shake.1 
shuck.  Scot.  &  dial  pret.  &  p.  p.  | 
shuck,  n.  [AS.  scucca,  sceucca.) 
The  Devil  ;  a  spectral  hound. 
Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 
shuck'-bot  tom  (shftk'-),  a . 
Having  a  6eat  of  maize  husks- 
—  n.  A  shuck-bottom  chair  — 
shuck'-bot  tomed  (-bbt'umd), 
a.  Ad  Local,  U.  S. 
shuck'er.  n  One  that  shucks, 
shuck'ing,  p.  pr.  tf  vb  n.  of 
shuck.  Hence :  n.  A  husking 
bee.  Local .  U.  S. 
shucks  (shOks),  inter).  Pshaw  ! 
pish  !  — expressing  contempt  or 
disappointment.  Slang,  U-  S. 
shud.  n  A  husk.  Obs. 
shud  (dial,  shod,  shdbd),  n.  A 
shed.  Obs  or  Dial.  Eng. 
shud'der.  chuddar. 
shud'der-lng-ly,  adv.  of  shud¬ 
dering,  p.  pr. 


shuddero  f  chuddar 
Shud'der  y  +  Sudra. 
shude.  Dial.  Eng.  of  shood. 
shue.  Scot.  Si  dial  Eng.  of  shoo. 
Bhufe-  4  SHOVE, 
shuff  (shtlf  ;  shdbf),  n.  A  badly 
burnt  brick,  or  a  brick  from 
the  outside  of  a  clamp  that  is 
full  of  fissures  or  cracks-  Eng. 
shuf'fl  Shuffle.  Ref.  Sp. 
shuf'fle-cap'  (-kap').  n.  A  game 
performed  by  shaking  money 
in  a  hat  or  a  can.  Rare. 
shuf'fler  (shni'l?r),  n.  a  One 
who  shuffles  b  A  scaup  duck, 
shuffle  scale.  A  tailor’s  meas¬ 
uring  scale,  graduated  and  ad¬ 
justable  at  both  ends, 
shuf'ile- wing',  n.  Hedge  spar¬ 
row.  Local,  Eng.  Sr  Scot. 
shuf'fling  (-llng),;>.  pr.  3r  rb.  n 
of  shuffle.  —  Bhuf'fiing-ly, 

!  adv.  of  shuffling. 
shuf'ld.  Shuffled.  Ref.  Sp. 
shufte.  +  shift. 
shug  (shtig  ;  shdbg).  Scot.  & 

I  dial.  Eng.  var.  of  shoo. 
shug  (shfig;  dial,  also  sh<5bg), 
i’.  i.  ICf.  shoo  to  shake,  or 
j  shruo.]  a  To  writhe  so  as  to 
!  produce  friction  against  one’s 
clothes,  as  when  itching.  Dial. 
|  Eng.  b  To  crawl  ;  sneak.  Obs. 
|  Shu'ham  ( shoo'hrXm).  Bib. 

Shu'h&m-ites  (-Its),  ti.pl.  Bib. 
i  Shu'hite  (-hit).  Bib. 


late,  eftre,  Jim,  account. 


shu'i-sln-fa'  (shoo'f-sln-fa'^n 
[Corrupt. of  Chinese  shui 3  listen 2 
*huaf  ]  Chinese  sacred  lily, 
shuld.  Obs.  or  dial,  of  should. 
8hulde  4  SHIELD,  SHOULD. 

shuldre.  4  shoulder. 
shule.  4  shall 
shule  ( dial.  sh<5ol ).  Obs.  or  Scot 
&  dial.  Eng.  var.  of  shovel. 
shul'fie(shQl'fT), 7i.  Chaffinch. 
Scot.  [sheal,  shell,  etc.  | 

shull  (shill;  s1(6c)l).  Dial,  of | 
shulle.  4  shill. 
shullenge.  4  shilling. 
shultrom.  4  sheltron. 
shul'waurs  (shnl'wfirz  ;  shfil- 
worz'),  n.  pi.  [Per.  shalwdr.’] 
Oriental  trousers  or  drawers  ; 
pyjamas. 

shu'mach  4  sumac. 
Shu'math-ites  (shoo'math-Tts  ; 
-ma-thltB),  n.  pi.  Bib, 
shumsheer.  4  sham  sheer. 
shun.  4  soon.  _ 
shun  (dial,  shoon).  Obs.  or 
dial.  Eng.  pi.  of  SHOB.  [ Bib. | 
Shu'nam-mite  (shoo'm?-mTt).| 
shunch.  r.  t.  To  frighten  ;  ter¬ 
rify.  Obs. 

shunch  (dial,  shttnsh),  v.  t.  To 
shove;  push  ;thrust.  Obs  or  Dial. 
Eng.  —  r.i.  To  shrink;  shy.  Obs. 
Shu'nem  (shob'n6m).  Bib. 
Shu'ni  (shoo'nT).  Bib. 
shunien.  4  shun. 

Shu'nltes  (shoo'nIts),n.^^Z?i6. 


shun'less,  a.  Not  to  be  shunned; 
inevitable  ;  unavoidable.  Rare. 
shun'na-ble,  a.  That  can  be 
shunned.  Obs.  [thatshuns.l 
shun'ner  (shfln'5r),  n.  One| 
shun'-pike',  n.  A  byway  ;  side 
roud.  Rare. 

shunt'er,  11.  Railroading.  One 
that  shunts  ;  specif.,  a  switch¬ 
man  Chiefly  Brit. 
shunt  excitation.  Elec.  Exci¬ 
tation  by  shunt  winding, 
shupe  4  ship. 

Shu'pham  <  shdo'fftm).  Bib. 
Shu'pham-ites  (-Its),  n  pi.  Bib 
shupman.  4  shipman. 
shuppare.  4  shaper,  shipper 
shup'pick  (shfip'Yk).  Var.  of 
shkppeck.  Dial.  Eng. 
Shup'pim  (shfip'Im).  Bib. 
shupte  Obs.  pret.  of  shape. 
Shur  (shdor).  Bib. 
ahure.  4  shower.  [shear.' 
shure  (s  n  ii  r).  Scot.  pret.  of  | 
shurf  (shQrf ;  shdfirf),  w.  An 
insignificant  or  dwarfish  person; 
—  used  in  contempt.  Scot. 
shurl.  Dial.  Eng  var  of  shirl, 
to  nlide.  [06s.j 

shurt,  r.  t  To  divert ;  amuse. I 

shurt.  shurte.  4SH,HT  [06.‘f-l 

8hurt'ing.  n.  Sport ;  pastime.  | 
Shu'shan-e'duth  (shdo'shfln- 
e'dfith).  Bib.  Part  of  the  hend- 
mgofPs.  lx.  Cf.  Shoshanmm 
shust.  4  should est.  See  should 


,  £vent,  €nd,  recent,  maker;  Ice,  Ill;  old,  6bey,  orb,  5dd,  s5ft,  connect ;  use,  unite,  urn,  up,  circt/s,  menii  ; 
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SICCATIVE 


usually  said  of  a  factory,  etc.  —  to  shut  up.  a  To  cease 
8 peaking.  Colloq.  T.  Hughes,  b  To  fail  to  respond  to 
rider  or  driver,  or  to  refuse  a  jump ;  give  out ;  —  of  a  horse. 
Shut  (shut),  pret.  dL*  p.  p.  of  shut.  Specif. :  p.  a.  1.  Closed 
or  fastened  ;  as,  a  shut  door. 

2-  Rid  ;  clear  ;  free  ;  —  with  of ;  as,  to  get  shut  of  a  person. 
Now  Dial.  Eng.  &  U.  S.  L' Estrange. 

3.  Phon.  Formed  with  complete  closure  of  the  mouth 
passage,  the  nose  passage  remaining  closed,  as  are  the 
stopped  consonants,  p,  t,  k,  6,  d,  and  hard  g.  H.  Sweet. 

4.  Orthoepy.  Cut  oft'  abruptly  by  a  following  consonant 
in  the  same  syllable,  as  a  in  cat ,  i  in  6*7,  etc. 

Shut,  n.  1.  Act  or  time  of  shutting ;  close  ;  as,  the  shut 
of  a  door.  “  At  shut  of  evening  flowers.”  Milton. 

2.  A  door  or  cover  ;  a  shutter.  Obs.  Sir  I.  Newton. 

3.  The  line  or  place  of  union  of  two  pieces  of  welded  metal. 

4.  A  riddance  ;  as,  good  shut  of  bad  rubbish.  Dial. 

5.  pi.  Mining.  Keps  to  hold  up  a  cage.  Scot. 
8hUt'dOWU/(-doun/),  n.  A  shutting  down  ;  discontinuance, 

esp.  of  work  in  a  factory  or  the  like. 

Shut'ter  (shfit'er),  n.  1.  One  that  shuts  or  closes. 

2.  A  movable  cover  or  screen  for  a  w  indow,  to  shut  out  the 
light,  obstruct  the  view,  or  be  a  defense  ;  a  blind. 

3.  Photog.  A  mechanical  device  of  various  forms,  attached 
to  a  camera  for  opening  and  closing  to  expose  the  plate. 

4.  A  removable  cover,  lid,  or  gate,  for  closing  an  aper¬ 
ture  of  any  kind,  as  the  passageway  for  molten  iron  from 
a  ladle. 

shutter  (shut/er),  v.  t.  ;  shut'tered  (-erd) ;  shut'ter-ing. 

1.  To  cover  or  furnish  with  a  shutter  or  shutters. 

2.  To  hide  or  divide  oft  by  shutters.  Rare.  Stevenson. 
Shutter  dam.  Civil  Engin.  Orig.,  a  dam  consisting  of  one 

or  more  simple  shutters  or  gates  turning  on  a  horizontal 
axis  near  the  top ;  now,  a  dam  consisting  of  a  series  of 
short-length  pieces,  revolvable  on  their  horizontal  axis, 
and  lowered  to  rest  flatwise  on  the  sill, 
shut'ting,  p.  pr.  it-  vb.  n.  of  shut,  —  shutting  post.  =  gate¬ 
post  to.  — ».  «tile,  the  stile  of  a  hinged  door,  that  strikes 
the  rabbet  of  the  jamb  when  the  door  is  shut,  and  on 
which  the  fastenings  are  secured.  Cf.  hanging  stile  a. 
shut'tle  (shQt'’l),  7i.  [Also  shitile ,  ME.  schitel ,  scytyl ,  sche- 
tyl;  cf.  ME.  schitel  a  bolt  of  a  door,  AS.  scyttels ;  all  fr. 
AS.  sceotan  to  shoot  ;  akin  to  Dan.  skyttel,  skytte ,  shuttle, 
dial.  Sw.  skyttel,  skottef.  See  shoot  ;  cf.  skittles.]  1.  An 
instrument  used  in  weaving  for  passing  or  shooting  the 
thread  of  the  woof  from  one  edge  of  the  cloth  to  the  other 
between  the  threads  of  the  warp.  See  5th  loom,  3. 

2.  The  sliding  thread  holder  in  a  sewing  machine,  which 
carries  the  lower  thread  through  a  loop  of  the  upper  thread, 
to  make  a  lock  stitch  ;  hence,  any  of  various  rotary,  vibrat¬ 
ing,  or  oscillating  devices,  moving  on  an  axis  or  in  a  cir¬ 
cular  race,  used  for  the  same  purpose. 

3.  In  some  typewriters,  a  curved  type  bar  guided  into 
position  by  a  race. 

4.  A  sliding  shutter,  as  for  a  sluiceway. 

Shut'tle  (shGt'’l ;  dial,  also  sho6t'’l),  a.  1.  Wavering  ;  un¬ 
settled  ;  inconstant.  Obs. 

2.  Lithe;  quick;  nimble;  also,  slippery.  Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 
Shut'tle  (shtit'’l),  v.  t.  dr  i.  ;  shut'tled  (-’Id) ;  shut'tling 
(-ling).  To  move  backwards  and  forwards,  like  a  shuttle, 
shuttle  box.  Weaving.  A  case  at  the  end  of  a  shuttle  race, 
to  receive  the  shuttle  after  it  has  passed  the  thread  of  the 
warp ;  also,  any  of  a  set  of  compartments  containing  shut¬ 
tles  with  different-colored  threads,  which  are  ^ 
passed  back  and  forth  in  a  certain  order,  ac- 
cording  to  the  pattern  of  the  cloth  woven.  “ ™  *  J1, 
shut'tle-cock'  (shut'’l-k5k'),  n.  [. shuttle  -f 

cock,  the  bird.]  A  cork  stuck  with  feathers, 
which  is  to  be  struck  by  a  battledore  for  sport ; 
also,  the  sport  itself. 

shut'tle-cock',  v.  t.;  -cocked'  (-k5kt'),  -cock'- 
ing.  To  send  or  toss  to  and  fro  ;  to  bandy.  Shuttlecock, 
shuttle  shell-  Any  of  certain  marine  tsenioglossate  gas¬ 
tropods  of  the  genus  Radius  and  family  Cyprie- 
idae,  having  a  smooth,  spindle-shaped  shell. 

Shuttle  train.  A  train  running  back  and  forth 
over  a  short  route,  as  to  an  outlying  town, 
shut'tle- Wise'  (-wiz'),  adv.  Back  and  forth,  like 
the  movement  of  a  shuttle. 

Shy  (shi),  v.  t.  &  i. ;  shied  (shid) ;  9Hy'ing  (ahV- 
Tng).  [Orig.  uncert.]  To  throw  sidewise  with  a 
jerk  ;  to  fling ;  as,  to  shy  a  stone.  T.  Hughes. 

Shy,  n. ;  pi.  shies  (shiz).  1.  A  side  throw;  a 
throw ;  a  fling. 

If  Lord  Brougham  gets  a  stone  in  his  hand,  he  must, 
it  seems,  have  a  shy  at  somebody.  Punch. 

2.  A  fling  ;  a  sneer.  Slang  or  Colloq.  Thackeray. 

3.  An  experiment ;  a  trial ;  a  try  ;  as,  to  have  a 
shy  at  roulette.  Slang  or  Colloq. 

shy  (shi),  a.  :  shi'er  (shi'er)  or  shy'er  ;  shi'est  or  g  hut  tie 
shy'est.  [ME.  schey ,  sceouh ,  AS.  sceoh ,  akin  to  Shell 
Dan.  sky ,  Sw.  skygg ,  D.  schuw,  MHG.  schiech ,  G.  (Radius 
scheu ,  OHG.  sciuhen  to  be  or  make  timid.  Cf.  es-  v0  v 
chew.]  1.  Easily  frightened;  skittish  ;  timid  ;  as,  a.1 i hy  bird. 

The  horses  of  the  army  .  .  .  were  no  longer  shy,  but  would 
come  up  to  my  very  feet  without  starting.  Swift 

2.  Reserved;  coy;  disinclined  to  familiar  approach. 

The  embarrassed  look  of  shy  distress 

And  maidenly  shamefacedness.  Wordsworth . 
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shut  ydial.  shdbt,  shut).  Obs. 
or  Scot.  &  dial.  Eng.  of  shoot. 
shut'-eye'  (sh  flt'-),a.V ery  puck  - 
ery  or  acidulous.  Dial.  (7.  S. 
Shu-thal'hites  (shoo-th&l'hlts  ; 
shoo'thdl-hTts),  n.  pi.  Rib. 
Shu-the'lah  (shdo-the'la; 
shoo'thf-la).  Bib. 
shuth'er  ( sh<5t>fch'?r).  Dial. 
Eng.  var  of  SHUDDER, 
shut'-in',  n.  A  person  con¬ 
fined  to  the  house,  esp-  a  con¬ 
firmed  invalid  Colloq. 
shut'l.  Shuttle.  Ref  Sp. 
shut'-off',  n.  That  which  shuts 
off ;  a  stopper  or  stoppage  ;  spe¬ 
cif.,  the  closed  season  for  game, 
shut'-out',  n.  Act  of  shutting 
out;  specif., Sports,  a  preventing 
from  scoring  ;  hence,  a  game,  or 
part  of  a  game,  in  which  one 
side  fails  to  score, 
shut'tance  (shdbt'/Yns),  n.  = 
shut,  n.,  4.  Dial  Eng. 
shuttee.  *f*  suttee. 
shut'ten  (sh<5&t'’n  ;  shftt'-). 
Scot.  &  dial.  Eng.  p  p.  of  shut 
Bhut'ter-ing,  n.  Shutters  col- 
ectively  ;  material  for  making, 


or  made  into,  shutters. 

shut'ter  less,  a.  See -less. 
shuttle  armature.  Elec.  H  ar¬ 
mature  See  under  H,  a. 
shuttle  bone.  The  navicular 
bone  of  a  horse’s  foot.  [Obs.l 
shut'tle-cork',  n.  Shuttlecock.) 
shuttle  fly.  =  fly  shuttle. 
shut'tle  head'.  A  flighty,  heed¬ 
less  person. — shut'tle-head  ed* 
a.  Roth  Obs.  or  R. 
shut'tle-ness,  n.  Instability  ; 
flightiness  ;  inconstancy.  Ohs. 
shuttle  winding-  Elec.  The 
winding  used  for  the  shuttle 
armature.—  shut'tle-wound'.  a. 
Jiu'tur  so-war'_(s  h  o  o't  u  r). 
[?er.  shutur-suwar .]  A  camel 
rider;  a  sowar  who  rides  a  drom¬ 
edary  or  swift  camel.  India. 
shuv.  shuvd.  shuv'el,  shuv'eld, 
shuv'ing  Shove;  shoved; 
shovel;  shoveled;  shoving.  Ref. 
Sp. 

shuyd  Obs.  p.  p  of  show. 
shwan  pan  (shwan  pan).  Var. 
of  suan  pan. 
shwuche.  such. 
shy'ish,  a.  Rather  shy.  Rare. 


3.  a  Disposed  to  avoid  a  person  or  thing  through  caution 
or  timidity  ;  watchful ;  as,  the  boatmen  were  shy  of  the 
rapids,  b  Cautious ;  wary  ;  suspicious. 

I  am  very  shy  of  using  corrosive  liquors.  Boyle - 

4.  a  Elusive  ;  difficult  to  obtain  or  accomplish,  b  Scant ; 
very  light ;  as,  that  tree  is  a  shy  bearer  ;  —  in  sailing,  often 
said  of  the  wind,  c  Lacking;  inadequately  supplied;  short; 

—  sometimes  with  on.  Slang,  d  Short ;  not  having  paid  ; 

—  used  esp.  in  poker.  Cant . 

5  Sly;  cunning.  Obs. 

Syn.  —  Reserved,  retiring,  timid,  shrinking,  shamefaced, 
sheepish,  unobtrusive,  unassuming,  unostentatious,  de¬ 
mure.  —  Shy,  bashful,  diffident,  modest,  coy  agree  in 
the  idea  of  sensitiveness  to  the  notice  or  society  of  others. 
Shy  implies  a  shrinking,  whether  constitutional  or  the 
result  of  inexperience,  from  familiarity  or  contact  with 
others ;  shyness  usually  manifests  itself  in  a  certain  re¬ 
serve  of  manner:  bashful  implies  an  instinctive  or  con¬ 
stitutional  shrinking  from  public  notice,  usually  express¬ 
ing  itself  in  greater  or  less  awkwardness  of  demeanor, 
and  primarily  characteristic  of  childhood;  as  applied  to 
mature  persons,  it  connotes  abnormal  or  excessive  shy¬ 
ness  ;  as,  “  He  is  a  sweet  lad,  but  as  shy  as  a  bird  ”  [Cow- 
per) ;  “  that  shyness  or  principle  of  reserve  which  is  in¬ 
separable  from  self-respect  ”  (be  Qxiincey) ;  “  I  have  a  shy¬ 
ness  of  disposition,  which  looks  like  pride,  but  is  not  ” 
(Scott);  “What  a  curious  thing  shyness  is,  .  .  .  never 
knowing  what  to  say,  and  yet  sometimes  pouring  out  its 
feeling  like  a  flood  ’’  ( Jowett ) ;  “  My  sudden  appearance 
frightened  [the  children]  into  bashfulness.  They  remained 
for  a  moment  playing  on  their  lips  with  their  fingers,  and 
now  and  then  stealing  a  shy  glance  from  under  their  eye¬ 
brows  ”  (Irving).  Diffident  implies  a  distrust,  which  may 
or  may  not  be  warranted,  of  one’s  own  ability,  opinion,  or 
powers  ;  it  gives  rise  to  hesitation  in  their  exercise  ;  mod¬ 
est,  without  implying  (like  diffident)  self-distrust,  denotes 
an  absence  of  all  undue  confidence  in  one’s  self  or  one’s 
powers ;  as,  “  She  was  always  quick  and  assured  ;  Isabella 
slow  and  diffident  ”  (Jane  Austen) ;  “  Unfeigned  diffidence 
of  my  own  comparative  talent  ”  ( Coleridge ) ;  “  The  modest 
men  who  are  by  diffidence  restrained  from  such  an  enter¬ 
prise  ”  (Cow per) ;  “  I  still  shrunk  from  the  press  with  the 
terrors  of  virgin  modesty  ”  (Gibbon).  Coy  suggests  as¬ 
sumed  or  affected  shyness,  often  with  the  further  implica¬ 
tion  of  coquetry ;  as,  “  ’T  is  but  a  kiss  I  beg ;  why  art  thou 
coy?”  (Sriak  );  “so  near  and  yet  so  far  — so  willing  and 
yet  so  coy  ”  (Frederick  Harrison );  “  the  coy  reticences  .  .  . 
of  little  people  ”  (A.  Dobson).  See  embarrass. 

Shy  (shi),  v.  i. ;  pret.  <&  p.  p.  shied  (shid) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n. 
shy'ing.  [From  shy,  o.]  To  start  suddenly  aside  through 
fright  or  suspicion  ;  —  said  esp.  of  horses. 

Shy,  v.  t.  To  avoid  ;  shun  ;  to  fight  shy  of.  Dial.  Eng. 
shy,  n.  ;  pi.  shies  (shiz).  A  sudden  start  aside,  as  from 
fright;  esp.,  one  made  by  a  horse. 

Shy 'lock  (shi'ISk), ».  A  revengeful, merciless  Jewish  money 
lender  in  Shakespeare’s  “  Merchant  of  Venice,”  who  at¬ 
tempts  to  exact  the  forfeit  of  a  pound  of  flesh  from 
Antonio’s  body.  See  Antonio,  Portia. 

Shy 'ness,  n.  Quality  or  state  of  being  shy. 

Syn.  — Bashfulness,  reserve,  coyness,  timidity,  diffidence, 
shy'sier  (shl'ster),  n.  [E.  dial.,  fr.  Gael,  siostair  barra¬ 
tor.]  A  trickish  knave  ;  one  who  carries  on  any  business, 
esp.  legal  business,  in  a  mean  and  dishonest  way  ;  one 
without  professional  honor.  U.  S. 

si  (se).  [It.]  Music,  a  A  syllable  applied,  in  solmization 

(which  see),  to  the  seventh  tone  of  any  major  diatonic 
scale,  b  The  tone  B  (as  seventh  in  the  scale  of  C)  ;  — so 
called  esp.  in  the  French  and  Italian  systems, 
si'a  la  gog'ic  (si'a-ld-g5j'Tk),  a.  Med.  Promoting  the 
flow  of  saliva.  —  n.  A  sialagogue. 
si-al'a  gogue  (si-Sl'd-gSg),  n.  [sialo-  -f  -agogue  :  cf.  F. 
sialagogue. An  agent  which  promotes  the  flow  of  saliva. 
Si  al'i-d®  (si-51'T-dl),  n.  pi.  [NL.  ;  Gr.  <riaAi?  a  kind  of 
bird  -f-  -idw.  ]  Zool.  A  family  of  neuropterous  insects  in¬ 
cluding  the  hellgramite,  alder  flies,  and  allies.  They  are 
mostly  large;  the  hind  wings  are  broad  at  the  base  and  their 
anal  angle  folds  in  plaits.  The  type  genus  is  Si'a-lis  (si'- 
d-lls).  —  si'a  lid  (-lid),  si-al'i  dan  (si-Sl'T-ddn),  a.  &  n. 
si'a-lo-  (si'd-16-),  slal  •  Combining  form  from  Greek 
aiaAoi',  saliva;  as,  ^/a/olith,  sialoid ,  etc. 
si'a-loid  (-loid),  a.  [sialo-  -oid.’]  Resembling  saliva, 
si'a-lo-lith'  (si'd-lo-ITth' ;  si-51'o-llth),  n.  [siale-  -f-  -lith.~\ 
Med.  A  salivary  concretion. 

si'a-lor-rhe'a  I  (si'd-13-re'd),  n.  [NL.  See  slalo- ; -rhea.] 
si'a-lor-rhce'a  i  Med.  Salivation. 

sl'a-mang  (se'd-mSng;  8ya'm5ng),  n.  [Malay  siamang.'] 
A  black  gibbon  (Hylobates  syndactylus),  of  Sumatra,  the 
largest  of  the  gibbons.  It  has  the' second  and  third  toes 
partially  united  by  a  web. 

Si'a-mese'  (si'd-mez';  -mes'),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  Siam, 
its  native  people,  or  their  language. 

Siamese  connection  or  Joint,  a  joint  by  which  two  or  more 
pipes  are  caused  to  discharge  through  a  single,  usually 
larger,  pipe.  It  is  used  esp.  in  fire-extinction  apparatus. 

—  8.  twins,  an  instance  of  double  monstrosity,  Chang  and 
Eng  (1811-74),  born  in  Siam  of  Chinese  extraction.  They 
were  united,  between  the  xiphoid  cartilages,  by  a  thick 
fleshy  ligament  having  the  navel  on  its  lower  border. 

Si'a-mese',  n.  1.  sing.  &  pi.  One  of  the  people  of  Siam  ; 
specif.,  a  member  of  the  dominant  race  of  Siam,  the  most 
progressive  representative  of  the  Tai  stock.  They  are 


shy'ly,  adv.  of  sh  y.  See  -ly. 
shyre.  sheer,  a. 
si.  +  se,  the 
si  Obs.  pret.  of  SEE. 

Si  Abbr.  Chem.  [without  pe¬ 
riod,  Si].  Silicon. 

S  I  Abbr.  Sandwich  Islands  ; 
Staten  iHland  (N.  Y.). 

Si'a  (si 'a).  Bib. 

Si'a-a  (sT'St-A).  D.  Bib. 
siacalle.  +  jackal. 

Si'a-ha  (sT'd-hd).  Bib. 
Si'ah-Posh'  (se'a-pOsh'),  n. 
See  Kafir,  n .,  2. 
sial-.  See  sialo-. 

Si-a'll-a  (sl-a'11-d),  n.  [NL  , 
fr.  Gr.  crcaAi?  a  kind  of  bird.] 
Zool.  The  genuB  of  American 
bluebirds.  nj 

si-al'o-gogue.  Var.  of  siala-| 
si-al'o-quent,  a.  (sialo-  +  L. 
loqvi  to  speak.  1  Given  to  spit¬ 
ting  much  while  speaking.  Obs. 
Si  a-mese',  V.  t.  To  unite  (two 
or  more  pipes)  by  a  Siamese 
joint  so  as  to  discharge  through 
a  single,  usually  larger,  pipe. 
Siam  ruby.  See  ruby,  n.,  1. 
sib,  v.  t.  To  make  sib  ;  to  bring 


into  friendly  relations.  Obs. 
Sib.  Abbr.  Siberia. 

Sib-bal 'di  ns  ( sI-hftl'dY-iZs ),  Sib- 
bal'dus  (-de/s),  n.  [NL.,  after 
Rohert  Sibbald  (KJ41-1722),  Scot¬ 
tish  scientist.]  Zool.  =  Bal.en- 
optera. 

Sib'bald’s  ror'qnal  (sTb'/lldz). 
[See  Sibb aldius. ]  The  sulphur- 
bottom  whale, 
sibbe.  +  sib. 

Sib'be-cai.  Sib'be-chai  (slb'C- 
kl  ;  sYb't-ka'I).  Bib. 
sib-ben'dy.  Var.  of  rebun  dy. 
sib'bens  (slb'^nz),  re.  Also 
sivvens.  Med.  A  disease,  former¬ 
ly  endemic  in  Scotland,  resem¬ 
bling  frambcesia  and  syphilis. 
Ohs.  Scot,  [shibboleth,  re.,  1.1 
sib'bo-leth  (sTb'S-ieth),  re.  See| 
si-be'rite  (si-he'rTt),  n.  Rnbel- 
lite,  or  red  tourmaline,  from 
Siberia.  |Harlungen.| 

Si-bi'cho  (6?-he'k5),  n.  See| 
sib' i-con 'In-gate,  a.  »•  [L. 

sibi  to  itself  +  E.  conjugate.]  = 

SELF-CONJUGATE. 

sib'i-re-cip'ro  cal,  a.  Math 
Reciprocal  to  itself. 


almost  all  Buddhists.  The  higher  families  have  some 
knowledge  of  European  culture.  See  Tai. 

2.  The  language  of  the  Siamese,  an  Indo-Chinese  tongue 
employing  a  square  Pali  character  for  sacred  use,  and  for 
ordinary  use  an  elegant  cursive.  See  Indo-Chinese. 

Sib  (sib),  n.  [AS.  sibb,  gesib.  See  gossip.]  Now  Rare  etc. 
Scot.  &  Dial.  Eng.  1.  Kindred;  relatives. 

2.  A  blood  relation;  a  kinsman.  R.  Browning. 

sib,  a.  [AS.  sibb.~\  Now  Rare  exc.  Scot.  &  Dial.  Eng. 
a  Related  by  blood;  akin,  b  Intimate;  friendly. 

Si  be'ri-an  (si-be'rT-an),  a.  [From  Siberia ,  Russ.  Sibir\~\ 
Of  or  pertaining  to  Siberia,  a  region  comprising  all  north¬ 
ern  Asia  and  belonging  to  Puissia  ;  as,  a  Siberian  winter. 

—  7i.  A  native  or  inhabitant  of  Siberia. 

Siberian  cedar,  the  stone  pine.  —  S.  coral  lily,  a  Siberian  lily 
(Lilium  tenui folium)}  with  handsome  coral-red  flowers.  — 

S.  crab,  an  Asiatic  wild  crab  apple  (Malus  baccata),  one  of 
the  ancestors  of  the  cultivated  forms.  It  has  small  yellow 
or  red  very  hard  fruits.  —  S.  dog,  one  of  a  Siberian  breed  of 
dogs  similar  to  the  Eskimo  dog,  but  more  docile.  It  is  used 
for  drawing  sleds  and  light  carts.  —  S.  oat.  =  Tartarian 
oat.  —  S.  oilseed.  =  oilseed,  2.  —  S.  pea  tree,  a  small  Asiatic 
fabaceous  tree  (Caragana  arborescens)  with  yellow  flowers. 

—  S  pine,  the  stone  pine.  —  S.  rabbit,  a  variety  of  the  domes¬ 
tic  rabbit  having  long  fleecy  fur,  pure  white,  with  blackish 
nose  and  ears.  —  S.  redwood,  a  Siberian  species  of  buckthorn 
( Rhamnus  erythroxylon).  —  S.  sable,  or  Russian  sable,  the  Old 
World  sable  or  its  fur,  in  distinction  from  the  American 
sable,  or  marten.  Trade  Name.  —  S.  squill,  a  Siberian  blue- 
flowered  liliaceous  plant  (Scilla  sibirica)  cultivated  as  a 
spring-blooming  bulb.  See  Scilla.  —  S.  squirrel,  any  of 
several  northern  and  eastern  varieties  of  the  common  Old 
World  squirrel.  The  soft  fur  is  used  for  linings  and  trim¬ 
mings.  —  S.  tea,  an  Asiatic  crassulaceous  plant  (Beryinia 
crassifolia)  bearing  a  tall  panicle  of  lilac  flowers. 

sib'i  lance  (sTb'T-ltf  ns)  )  n.  Quality  or  character  of  being 
Sib'i  Ian  CV  (-lan-sT)  |  sibilant,  sibilation. 

Sib'i-lant  (-ltfnt),  a.  [L.  sibilans ,  - antis ,  p.  pr.  of  sibilare 
to  hiss.]  Making  a  hissing  sound  ;  uttered  with  a  hissing 
sound ;  hissing ;  as,  s ,  z ,  sh,  and  zh  represent  sibilant  sounds. 

—  7i.  A  letter  or  symbol  representing  a  sibilant  sound, 
sib'i-late  (  lat),  v.  t.  d-  i.  ;  sib'i-lat'ed  (-lat'Sd) ;  sib'i-lat'- 

ing  (-lat'Tng).  [L.  sibilare  to  hiss.]  To  pronounce  with 
a  hissing  sound,  like  that  of  the  letter  s ;  to  mark  with  a 
character  indicating  such  pronunciation. 

Sib  1-la'tion  (-la'shftn),  n.  [L.  sibilatio.]  Utterance  with 
a  hissing  sound  ;  also,  the  sound  itself  ;  a  hiss, 
sib'i  la-to-ry  (sTb'T-ld-to-rT),  a.  Hissing  ;  sibilant.  Rare. 
sib'i  lous  (-l?7s),  a.  [L.  sibilus.~\  Sibilant.  Rare. 
sib'i  lus  (sib'I-lus),  n. ;  L.  pi.  -li  (-11).  [NL.,  fr.  L.]  1. 

Lit.,  a  hissing  ;  lienee  :  Med.  A  sibilant  rftle.  See  rale. 

2  A  small  flute  or  flageolet,  used  in  teaching  song  birds. 
Sib'yl  (sTb'Tl),  n.  [L.  Sibylla ,  Gr.  <rcj3vAAa.]  A  prophet¬ 
ess;  a  seeress  ,  esp.,  Class.  Myth .,  any  of  a  number  of 
prophetesses  credited  to  widely  separate  parts  of  the  an¬ 
cient  world  (Babylonia,  Egypt,  Greece,  Italy,  etc.),  the 
generally  accepted  number  being  ten.  The  most  famous 
was  the  Cumiean  sibyl,  who  was  consulted  bv  iEneas  be¬ 
fore  his  descent  into  Hades  and  who  sold  the  Sibylline 
Books  to  Tarquin.  See  Sibylline  Books. 
si-byl'ic,  si-byl'lic  (sT-bTl'Tk),  a.  Sibylline, 
sib'yl  ist,  sib'yl-list  (sTb'I-lTst),  n.  One  who  believes  in 
a  sibyl  or  sibylline  prophecies;  esp.,  one  of  those  who 
wrote  or  accepted  the  Sibylline  Oracles.  Cudworth. 

sib'yl  line  (sTb'T-lin  ;  -lTn  ;  277),  a.  [L.  sibyllinus.']  1.  Per¬ 
taining  to  the  sibyls ;  uttered,  written,  or  composed  by 
sibyls  ;  pertaining  to,  or  like,  the  productions  of  sibyls. 

2.  Prophetical;  mysterious;  occult;  cabalistic. 

Sibvlline  Books,  Rom.  Relig.,  a  collection  of  Grecian  oracles, 
said  to  have  been  brought  from  Cumae  in  the  time  of  Tar- 
quinius  Superbus.  They  were  put  in  charge  of  the  duo- 
viri  (see  quindecemvir),  and  in  time  wrought  an  almost 
complete  transformation  of  the  Roman  religion,  through 
oracles  advising  the  introduction  of  foreign  goas.  They 
became  corrupted  by  alterations  and  additions,  and  under 
Tiberius  the  portions  considered  doubtful  were  burned. 
According  to  legend,  the  Cumaean  sibyl  appeared  to  Tar¬ 
quin  and  offered  to  sell  him  nine  books.  On  his  refusal, 
she  burned  three  and  offered  the  remaining  six  at  the  same 
price.  Again  he  refused,  whereupon  she  destroyed  three 
more  and  offered  the  remaining  three  at  the  original  price. 
This  time  he  accepted.  —  S.  Oracles.  See  Apocrypha,  2. 

||  sic  (sTk),  adv.  [L.]  Thus;  —  sometimes  inserted  in  a 
quotation  or  passage  [sic],  to  note  that  an  expression,  mis¬ 
spelling,  or  the  like,  is  just  as  it  is  given, 
si  ca'rl-us  (st-ka'rT-ws  ;  115),  n. ;  L.  pi.  sicarii  (-i).  [L.] 
An  assassin;  specif,  [cop.],  one  of  those  Jewish  Zealots 
who  resorted  to  murder  in  attempting  to  expel  the  Romans 
from  Palestine.  See  zealot. 

sie'ea  (8Tk'd),7i.  [Hind. sikka,  fr.  Ar.  sikkah  a  die,  stamp, 
stamped  coin.  Cf.  sequin.]  a  A  seal ;  a  coining  die.  b  A 
newly  coined  rupee ;  hence,  any  silver  (coin)  of  superior 
fineness,  c  =  sicca  rupee.  See  rupee,  1. 
sie'eate  (sTk'at),  v.  t.  ;  -cat-ed  (-at-Sd) ,  -cat-ing  (-at-Tng). 
[L.  siccatus ,  p.  p.  of  siccare  to  dry,  fr.  siccus  dry.]  To 
dry,  esp.  gradually,  as  a  specimen  for  preservation.  Rare. 
sic-ca'tion  (sT-ka'shwn),  n.  [L.  siccatio.~\  Act  or  process 
of  drying  ;  esp.,  gradual  expulsion  of  moisture.  Bailey. 
Sic'ca-tive  (sTk'd-tTv),  a.  [L.  siccativus.']  Drying  ;  caus¬ 
ing  to  dry.  —7i.  That  which  promotes  drying. 


Si-bir'iak  (sl-blr'yfik),;!.  [Russ- 

Sibi r yak  a  Siberiun.]  A  de¬ 
scendant  of  the  first  Russian  set¬ 
tlers  in  western  Siberia. 

Si-bir'ic  (-Ik),  a.  =  Ural-Al¬ 
taic 

Biblatour,  v.  [L.  sibilare  to  hiss, 
whistle.)  Whistler;  hither.  Obs. 
slb'ling.  n.  [sib  4-  1st  -ling.\ 
One  of  two  or  more  children  of 
the  same  parents  hut  not  of  the 
same  birth  ;  —  usually  in  pi. 
sib'lings,  adv.  [ sib  -f  2d  -hug.] 
"With  relatives.  Obs. 

Sib'mah  (sYb'md).  Bib. 
sib 'man,  n.  Kinsman.  Obs. 
sib'ness,  n.  [AS.  gesibness.] 
Kinship  ;  relationship  ;  connec¬ 
tion.  Obs.  or  Scot.  [Ym).  Bib. I 
Sib-ra'im  (sYb-ra'Ym  ;  slb'rd-l 
sibrede,  -redin.  n.  [AS.  sibrse- 
den  ]RelationKhip;kindred.06s. 
sib'ship.  it.  See -ship. 
sib'some-ne88,  n.  Peace.  Obs. 
|j  si/bu-ca,'o  (se'bdd-ka'TT),  n. 
[Tag.]  Sapan  wood.  Phil.  I. 
sib  yl-esque'  (s  Y  b'Y-1 6  s  k'),  a. 
Sibylline.  Rare. 
si-byl'la  (sl-bll'd),  n. ;  L.  pi. 


sibyll.e  (-e).  [L.]  Sibyl. 

sic  (sYk).  Var.  of  sick. 

sic  (sYk).  Obs.  or  Scot.  &  dial. 

Eng.  var.  of  such. 

Si-cam'bri  < sY-kftm'brT),  n.  pi. 
[L  ,  also  Sigambri,  Sugambri  ] 
See  Istv a-ones. 

Si-cam'bri  an  (-brY-dfn),  n.  One 
of  the  Sicambri,  an  ancient  Teu¬ 
tonic  tribe.  —  Si-cam'bri-an,  a. 
sic'a-more.  Var.  of  sycamore. 
sicamour.  4*  sycamore. 
Si-ca'ni  (sY-ka'nl),  n.  pi.  [L.l 
The  aboriginal  inhabitants  of 
Sicily,  proh.  of  Iberian  affinities 
and  non-Aryan  speech.  —  Si- 
ca'ni-an  (-nY-dn),  a 
si-ca'ri-ou8  (sY-ka'rY-t/s  ;  115),  a. 
Murderous.  Rare- 
sie'ean  (sYk'rtn).  Scot.  &  dial. 
Eng.  var.  of  suchan. 
sic-ca'ne-ous,  a.  [L.  siccaneus  ] 
Dry;  unwatered  ;  — of  soil.  Obs. 
sic 'cant  (sYk'/Jnt),  a.  [L.  sic- 
cavs ,  p.  pr.J  Siccative.  Rare. 
sie'ear.  Var  of  sicker. 
sie'eate,  a.  [L.  siccatus,  p.  p.] 
Dry .  Obs. 

sie'ea-tiv.  Siccative.  Ref.  Mp. 


lood  fo-ot-  out,  oil;  chair  ;  go  ;  sing,  iijk  ;  then,  thin;  nature,  verdjire  (250) ;  K  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144) ;  boN ;  yet ;  zli  =  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Guide. 
’  ’  ’  Full  explanations  of  Abbreviations,  Signs,  etc..  Immediately  precede  the  Vocabulary. 
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sic  clf'ic  (sTk-sTf'Tk),  a.  [L.  siccijicus  ;  siccus  dry  -{-fa- 
cere  to  make.  See  -fy.]  Causing  dryness. 

Slc'ci-ty  (slk'sT-tl),  n.  [L.  sicciias ,  fr.  siccus  dry.]  Dry¬ 
ness  ;  aridity ;  destitution  of  moisture.  Now  Rare. 

SI  cll'i-an  (si-sTl'T-an  ;  -yan  ;  7),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to 
Sicily  or  its  inhabitants  or  their  language. 

Sicilian  Bull.  See  1st  Phalaris.  —  S.  defense.  See  1st  chess. 
— -,S.  saffron,  an  autumn-blooming  European  crocus  ( Crocus 
longiJiorus)\  also,  a  kind  of  saffron  which  it  yields.  —  S. 
sumac.  tanner’s  sumac.  —  S.  Vespers,  the  great  massacre 
of  the  French  in  Sicily  by  the  natives,  in  1282,  which  began 
at  Palermo  on  Easter  Monday,  at  the  hour  of  vespers.  It 
was  in  revenge  for  the  cruelties  of  the  French  under 
Charles  of  Anjou,  and  resulted  in  the  expulsion  of  the  king 
from  Sicily,  and  the  introduction  of  Spanish  rule. 

Si  cil'i-an,  n.  A  native  or  inhabitant  of  Sicily,  succes¬ 
sively  peopled  by  the  Sicani,  Siculi,  Greeks,  Carthaginians, 
Italians,  Vandals,  Saracens,  Normans,  etc.  The  modern 
Sicilians  are  of  the  pure  type  of  the  Mediterranean  race, 
si  cil  i-a'na,  si-cili-a'no  (sI-sTl'T-a'na,  -no  ;  It.  se-che- 
lyii'na,  -no),  n.  ;  pi.  -nas  (-naz),  -nos  (-noz).  [It.,  Sicilian.] 
A  Sicilian  dance,  resembling  the  pastorale,  set  to  a  rather 
slow  and  graceful  melody  in  12-8  or  G-8  measure  ;  also,  the 
music  to  the  dance,  or  a  piece  or  movement  having  its 
rhythm  and  character,  commonly  in  a  minor  key. 
sl-ciPi-enne'  (sT-stl'T-Sn' ;  F.  se/se/ly5n'),n.  [F.,fem.  of 
sicilien  Sicilian.]  a  A  kind  of  rich  poplin,  b  A  heavy 
mohair  dress  fabric  of  double  width. 

Sick  (slk),  v.  t.  ;  sicked  (sTkt) ;  sick'ino.  [Cf.  seek,  v.  /.] 

1.  To  seek ;  clia6e  ;  attack  ;  —  used  chiefly  of  or  to  a  dog. 

2.  To  incite  or  urge  to  an  attack,  as  a  dog  ;  to  instigate  to 
pursuit  or  harassment ;  —  chiefly  used  with  on. 

A  civilized  nation  sicked  on  the  Barbary  whelps  to  tear  the 
peaceful  passer-by  v  J  R  Spears. 

Sick  (sTk),  a.  ;  sick'er  (-er) ;  sick'est.  [ME.  sek ,  sik,  ill, 
AS.  seoc ;  akin  to  OS.  siok,  seoc,  OFries.  sick,  D.  ziek,  G. 
siech,  OHG.  si  oh,  I  cel.  sjukr ,  Sw.  sjuk,  Dan  .syg,  Goth,  sinks 
ill,  siukan  to  be  ill,  and  perh.  to  G.  schwac/i  weak,  MHG. 
swach.']  1.  Affected  with  disease  ;  ill ;  indisposed. 

Simon's  wife’s  mother  lay  sick  of  a  fever.  Mark  i.  30. 

2.  Affected  with,  or  attended  by,  nausea ;  inclined  to 
vomit ;  as,  sick  at  the  stomach  ;  a  sick  headache. 

3.  Disordered;  impaired;  imperfect ;  esp  :  a  Perturbed; 
distempered  ;  — used  of  ideas,  mental  states,  etc.  ;  as,  to 
be  sick  at  heart.  “ S ick  fancies.”  Shelley,  b  Unsound; 
weakened  ;  corrupted  ;  —  used  of  material  things.  “ Sick 
air.”  Shak.  Specif.:  (1)  Impaired  in  liquidity  and  amal¬ 
gamating  property  through  impuTities  ;  —  said  of  mer¬ 
cury.  (2)  Muddy  ;  —  said  of  wine,  etc.  (3)  Stale;  —  said  of 
fish.  (4)  Defective;  out  of  repair  ;  as,  a  boat  sick  of  paint. 
(5)  Spawning;  poor  and  watery  ;  —  said  of  an  oyster. 

4.  Depressed  and  longing  for  something  ;  languishing ;  — 
with  for ;  as,  to  be  sick  for  one’s  home. 

6-  Having  a  strong  dislike  ;  disgusted  ;  surfeited  ;  —  with 
of;  as,  to  be  sick  of  flattery  ;  sick  of  a  task. 

6.  Confined  in  childbed  ;  —  an  affectation. 

7.  Pertaining  to  illness,  unsoundness,  etc.  a  Indicating, 
or  suggestive  of,  sickness  ;  sickly  ;  as,  a  sick  smile.  Now 
Colloq.  b  Causing  sickness  ;  tending  to  make  one  sick  ; 
as,  a  sick  voyage.  Rare,  c  Designed  for,  or  put  to,  the 
use  or  service  of  a  sick  person  ;  as,  a  sick  bed. 

Syn.  —  Sick,  ill  have  been  employed,  in  the  best  English 
usage,  with  little  distinction.  There  is  at  present  a  strong 
tendency  in  Great  Britain  to  confine  sick  to  the  sense  of 
“  nauseated.”  See  disease. 

sick  bay,  Naut .,  an  apartment  in  a  vessel,  esp.  a  war  vessel 
or  transport,  used  as  a  dispensary  and  hospital.  —  s.  bed, 
the  bed  upon  which  a  person  lies  sick.  —  s  berth.  =  sick 
bay.  Rare.  —  s.  call,  a  Mil.  Sr  Nav.  A  signal  on  a  bugle, 
trumpet,  drum,  or  the  like,  to  summon  sick  soldiers  or 
sailors  to  report  to  the  medical  officer,  b  A  summons  to 
a  clergyman  to  minister  to  a  sick  person.  —  s.  flag,  a  yellow 
flag  flown  to  indicate  infectious  disease  on  board  ship;  a 
quarantine  flag.  —  b.  headache,  Med.,  a  variety  of  headache 
attended  with,  or  due  to.  disorder  of  the  stomach  and 
nausea.  —  s.  leave,  leave  oi  absence  from  duty  granted  on 
account  of  sickness,  injury,  or  disability.  —  b.  liBt.  a  list 
containing  the  names  of  the  sick. — S.  Man  of  the  East  or 
of  Europe,  the  Turkish  empire ;  —  often  so  called.  The  ex¬ 
pression  originated  with  the  Emperor  Nicholas  I.  of  Rus¬ 
sia,  who  is  represented  to  have  said  to  Sir  George  Seymour, 
British  charge  d'affaires  (11th  Jan.  1844) :  “  We  have  on  our 
hands  a  sick  man,  a  very  sick  man.  It  will  be  a  great  mis¬ 
fortune,  I  tell  you  frankly,  if,  one  of  these  days,  ne  should 
happen  to  die  before  the  necessary  arrangements  are  all 
made.”  Sometimes  shortened  to  Sick  Man.  —  s.  market,  a 
market  in  which  brokers  generally  dislike  to  buy  stocks, 
as  sometimes  after  excessive  speculation.  U.  S.  —  b.  room, 
a  room  in  which  a  person  is  confined  by  sickness. 

Sick,  v.  i.  To  fall  sick  ;  to  sicken.  Ohs.  or  R.  Shak. 
sick'en  (sTk'’n),  v.  t.  ;  sick'ened  (-’nd) ;  sick'en-ing.  1.  To 
make  sick  ;  to  disease;  esp.,  to  affect  with  some  tempo¬ 
rary  disorder,  as  vertigo;  specif.,  to  make  qualmish;  to 
nauseate  ;  disgust ;  as,  the  scenes  of  battle  sickened  him. 

2.  To  cause  to  feel  contempt  or  disgust;  to  depress  or 
weary  ;  as,  his  obsequiousness  sickened  me. 

3.  To  impair  ;  weaken;  impoverish.  Obs.  Shak. 

Blck'en,  v.  i.  1.  To  become  sick;  to  fall  into  disease. 

2.  To  be  disgusted  or  nauseated  ;  to  be  filled  with  abhor¬ 
rence  or  aversion  ;  to  be  surfeited  or  satiated. 

Mine  eyes  did  sicken  at  the  eight.  Shak 

3  a  To  become  weak  ;  to  decay  ;  languish  ;  specif.,  to  lose 


Bic-cif'i-cal  (sYk-sYf'Y-ktfl),  a.  \ 
Siccific.  Rare. 

sice  (bTs;  bTz).  Var.  of  sise,  six. 
Bice.  Var.  of  syce. 
alee,  n.  [Cf.  six.]  Sixpence. 
Cant,  Eng.  [Siculi.  I 

Sic'el  (slB'fl),  n.  One  of  the|  I 
Sic'e-leg  (Bts'P-l&g).  D.  Bib  | 
Sl-cel'i-ot  (BY-rtFr-dt),  <’■  [Gr.  I 
2txeAuuTTj9.]  One  of  the  an-  j 
cient  Greeks  colonized  in  Sicily  i 
Bicer,  n.  [L.  sicera.  See  cider. J  ; 
A  strong  drink  ;  cider.  Obs. 

1|  Bic  e'unt  fa'ta  ho'mi-num 
(hOm'Y-nfim).  [L.]  Thus  go 
the  fates  of  men. 
slch.  +  sigh.  [Eng.  of  such. I 
Blch.  siche  (sTch ).  Obs  or  dial.  | 
Bi-chae'us  (sY-ke'tYs),  n.  [L. 
Sychaeus ,  i'tc/mei/s.]  See  Pyg¬ 
malion  b. 

siche.  +  seek,  sike,  a  stream. 
Sl'chem  (sT'kSm).  Bib. 
slcher.  f  sicker. 

slching.  +  CHICKEN, 
slching.  n.  [Cf.  sick  to  net  (a 
dog  on).]  Incitement.  Obs. 


slchomure.  4  SYCAMORE. 

Bichst.  t  seest,  form  of  >-kr. 
slcht  ( Scot .  sYKt).  Obs  or  Scot, 
var.  of  sight. 

Si-cil'l-an-lBm(6Y-sYl'Y-r7n-Yz’m: 
-yrtn-  >,  n.  A  word  or  phrase  pe¬ 
culiar  to  Sicily.  Rare. 
si-cin'ni-an  (s  Y-s  Y  n'Y-d  n).  a. 
[From  Gr.  (tLklvv 19  a  dnnee.] 
Of  or  pert,  to  the  sicinms,  the 
dance  of  the  chorus  in  the  Attic 
Batyrical  drama.  Rare 
II  sic  i'tur  ad  a'stra  (Ss'trd). 
[L.l  Thus  one  goes  to  the  stars; 
such  ie  the  wav  to  immortality 
Vergil  (. Emi< /,  IX.  641). 
sick  ( sY k ) •  Dial.  Eng.  of  sike, 
a  stream. 

sick,  v.  t.  To  make  sick.  Rare 
sick,  7i.  Sickness  Obs. 
sick'en  (sYk'^n).  Scot.  &  dial. 
Eng.  var.  of  suchan. 
sick'end  Sickened.  Ref.  Sp. 
sick'er,  v.  i.  [AS.  sirerinn.]  To 
trickle.  Obs.  or  Dial.  Enq. 
Blck'er.  e.  t.  Also  sick'er  en. 
[See  sicker  sure.]  To  make 


its  amalgamating  property;  to  flour;  —  said  of  mercury. 
See  sick,  a.,  3  b.  b  To  become  disgusting  or  tedious. 

The  toiling  pleasure  sickens  into  pain  Goldsmith. 
sick'en  er  (8ik'’n-er),  n.  Something  that  tends  to  6icken, 
nauseate,  or  disgust  ;  a  cause  of  aversion.  R.  Stevenson. 
sick'en-ing  (sTk'’n-Tng),/>.pr.  d:  vb.  n.  of  sicken.  Hence  : 
p.a.  Causing  sickness ;  specif.,  causing  surfeit  or  disgust ; 
nauseating.  —  sick'en  ing-ly,  adv. 

Sick'er,  sik'er  (sik'er),  a.  [ME.  siker,  AS.  sicor ;  cf.  OS. 
sikur ,  LG.  seker,  D.  zeker,  Dan.  sikker,  OHG.  sihhur,  G. 
sicher;  all  fr.  L.  securus.  See  secure,  sure.]  Sure ;  certain  ; 
safe  ;  secure  ;  cautious  ;  trusty  ;  fixed.  Obs.  or  Scot. 

When  he  is  siker  of  his  good  name  Chaucer. 

sick'er,  sik'er,  adv.  Obs.  or  Scot.  1.  Surely;  certaiuly. 
2  Safely  ;  securely. 

sick'er-ly,  sik'er-ly,  adv.  Sicker;  surely.  Obs.  or  Scot. 
sick'ish,  a.  1.  Somewhat  sick  ;  sickly.  Archaic. 

2.  Somewhat  sick,  or  nauseated ;  somewhat  qualmish. 

3.  Somewhat  sickening ;  as,  a  sickish  taste. 

—  sick'ish  ly,  adi >.  — sick'ish-ness,  n. 

sick'le  ( slk'’l),  n.  [ME.  sikel,  AS.  sicol,  fr. 

L.  seculdy  fr.  secare  to  cut.  See  saw  the  tool.] 

1.  An  agricultural  implement  consisting  of  a  curved 
metal  blade  with  a  handle  fitted  on  a  tang.  The  sickle 
blade  wras  formerly  often  notched  or  made  with  sharp 
sloping  teeth,  blit  is  now  usually  made  smooth. 

2.  Any  of  various  things  in  shape  or  use  suggestive 
of  a  sickle  (def.  1),  as  any  of  a  series  of  sickle¬ 
shaped  arms  in  a  spinning  mule  to  guide  the  thread, 
or  a  kind  of  spur  formerly  used  in  cockfighting.  Sickle. 

3.  A  sickle  feather. 

4.  [cap.]  A  sir  on.  A  group  of  stars  iu  the  constellation 
Leo.  See  Leo.  1/lust. 

sick'le  bill  (-bil'),?/.  Any  of  various 
birds  with  a  strongly  curved  bill ; 
as :  a  A  curlew  ;  specif.,  iu  Amer¬ 
ica,  the  long-billed  curlew,  b  Any 
of  certain  thrashers;  esp.,  the  Cali-  jr* 


fornia  thrasher,  c  A  bird  of  para- 


m- 


Sicklebill  (Eutoxeres 


dise  of  the  genus  Drepanoi'iiis.  d 
saberbill  of  the  genus  Alphorhyn- 
chus.  e  A  Hawaiian  bird  of  the 
genus  Drepanis.  t  A  South  and  aguiia). 

Central  American  humming  bird  of  the  genus  Eutoxeres. 
sick'le-billed/  (-blld'),  a.  Having  a  bill  curved  like  a 
sickle ;  designating  various  birds  (as  sickle-billed  curlew, 
sickle-billed  thrasher),  called  also  sicklebi/ls. 
sickle  leather.  Poultry.  One  of  the  long,  curved,  tail 
I  feathers  of  a  cock,  esp.  of  the  middle  or  upper  pair. 

sick'le-pod'  (-pod'),  n.  A  kind  of  rock  cress  („4 rabis  can a- 
|  densis)  having  very  long  curved  pods, 
sick'ler  (sik'ler),  7i.  One  who  uses  a  sickle  ;  a  siekleman. 

|  sick'le-wort'  (sTk'*l-wflrt/),  n.  a  A  crown  vetch  ( Coro - 
nilla  scorpioides )  with  curved  pods,  b  Self-heal. 

Sick'ly  (-1T),  a. ;  sick'li-er  (-lT-er) ;  sick'li-est.  1.  Some¬ 
what  sick  ;  disposed  to  illness  ;  habitually  ailing  ;  attended 
with  disease  ;  as,  a  sickly  body.  “ Sickly  days.”  Shak. 

2.  a  Characteristic  of  sickness  ;  as,  a  sickly  complexion, 
b  Pertaining  to  a  sick  person  ;  as,  a  sickly  couch.  Obs. 

3-  Producing,  or  tending  to,  disease  ;  as,  a  sickly  climate. 

4.  a  Tending  to  produce  nausea ;  sickening ;  as,  a  sickly 
smell,  b  Hence,  mawkish  ;  disgusting ;  manifesting  silli¬ 
ness  or  mental  weakness  ;  as,  sickly  sentimentality. 

5-  Appearing  as  if  sick  ;  weak  ;  languid  ;  pale. 

The  moon  grows  sickly  at  the  eight  of  day.  Dryden. 
Syn.  —  Diseased,  infirm,  weakly,  unhealthy,  feeble,  faint. 
Sickly,  adv.  Ill  a  sick  manner  or  condition  ;  ill. 
sickly,  v.  t. ;  sick'lied  (-ltd) ;  sick'ly-ing.  To  make  sick 
or  sickly ;  —  usually  in  p.  p.  Rare. 

Sicklied  o’er  with  the  pale  cast  of  thought.  Shak . 

sick'ness.  n.  [AS.  seocness.~\  1.  Diseased  condition;  illness. 

2.  a  A  malady;  a  form  of  disease,  b  Catamenia. 

3.  Nausea;  qualmishness;  as,  sickness  of  stomach. 

4.  A  disordered  or  weakened  condition  in  general.  “  A 

great  sickness  in  his  judgment.”  Shak. 

Syn.  —  Illness,  disease,  malady,  ailment. 

Sic  y  o'ni-an  (sTs'T-o'nl-tfn),  a.  [L.  Sicyonius ,  Gr.  2ucu- 
u>mo<>,  fr.  Sucuoh'  Sicyon.]  Of  or  pert,  to  Sicyon,  an  an¬ 
cient  city  in  the  Peloponnesus,  long  the  chief  seat  of  Gre¬ 
cian  art,  or  Sicyonia,  the  surrounding  district.  —  n.  A 
native  or  inhabitant  of  Sicyon  or  Sicyonia. 

Si'da  (si'da),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  aiSg  a  kind  of  plant.]  Bol. 
A  very  large  genus  of  tropical  malvaceous  herbs  or  shrubs 
with  usually  small  white  or  yellow  flowers.  The  ovary  con¬ 
sists  of  a  ring  of  five  or  more  separate  carpels  with  solitary 
pendulous  ovules.  Some  species  yield  useful  fibers,  as 
Queensland  hemp  ;  most  are  mucilaginous,  and  afford  de¬ 
mulcents.  S.  spmosa,  S.  carpini folia,  etc.,  are  common 
tropical  weeds.  Also  [/.  c.\,  a  plant  of  this  genus, 
side  (sid),  a.  [AS.  sid.  Cf.  side,  n.]  Obs.  or  Scot.  &  Dial. 
Eng.  a  Wide  ;  long  ;  large  ;  spacious,  b  Long  and  flow¬ 
ing  ;  ample  ;  hanging  low,  as  a  sleeve,  c  Distant;  far. 
side  (sid),  n.  1.  Space;  width.  Obs.  or  Scot.  &  Dial.  Eng. 

2.  Swagger;  conceit;  pretentiousness.  Slang. 

Side.  n.  [AS.  side;  akin  to  D.  zijde,  G.  seite.  OHG.  sita, 
Icel.  si&a,  Dan.  side,  Sw.  sid  a  ;  cf.  AS.  sid  large,  spacious, 
Icel.  si&r  long,  hanging.]  1.  The  margin,  edge,  verge, 
or  border  of  a  surface  ;  esp.,  one  of  the  longer  edges  of  a 


thing  as  distinguished  from  shorter  edges  (called  ends) ,  a 
bounding  line  of  a  geometrical  figure ;  as,  the  side  of  a 
field,  square,  river,  road,  etc. 

2.  One  of  the  surfaces  that  define  or  limit  a  solid,  esp. 
one  of  the  longer  surfaces ;  a  part  (as  a  wall  of  a  room) 
connecting  the  extremities  of  the  top  and  bottom  ;  a  face ; 
as,  the  side  of  a  box,  ri  plank,  a  lens,  a  prism,  etc. 

3.  Any  outer  portion  of  a  thing  considered  apart  from, 
and  yet  in  relation  to,  the  rest ;  as,  the  upper  side  of  a 
sphere  ;  also,  any  part  or  position  viewed  as  opposite  to  or 
contrasted  with  another  ;  as,  this  or  that  side. 

That  part  of  English  legal  history  which  lies  on  the  other  pde 
ofjthe  accession  of  Edward  I.  Pollock  tt  Mint. 

4.  a  One  of  the  halves  of  the  body,  of  an  animal  or  man, 
on  either  side  of  the  mesial  plane  ;  or  that  which  pertains 
to  such  a  half ;  as,  a  side  of  beef. 

b  The  right  or  left  part  of  the  wall  or  trunk  of  the  body  ; 
as,  a  pain  in  the  side. 

6.  A  slope  or  declivity,  as  of  a  hill,  considered  as  opposed 
to  another  slope  over  the  ridge. 

Along  the  side  of  yon  small  hill.  Milton. 

6  The  position  of  a  person  or  party  regarded  as  opposed 
to  another  person  or  party,  whether  as  a  rival  or  a  foe  :  a 
body  of  advocates  or  partisans ;  a  party ;  hence,  the  in¬ 
terest  or  cause  which  one  maintains  against  another  ;  a 
doctrine  or  view  opposed  to  another. 

God  on  our  side,  doubt  not  of  victory.  Shak. 

7-  A  line  of  descent  traced  through  one  parent ;  as,  the 
grandfather  on  one’s  mother’s  side. 

8-  Fig.  :  An  aspect  or  part  regarded  as  contrasted  with 
some  other ;  as,  the  bright  side  of  poverty. 

9.  Naut .  The  outer  surface  of  a  ship  on  either  side  above 
the  water  line  ;  sometimes,  the  portion  below  the  mair 
deck,  the  portion  above  being  called  the  topside. 

10.  Billiards.  Sidewise  spin  imparted  to  a  ball.  See  Eng¬ 
lish,  ?i.,  G.  Brit. 

11.  A  page ;  one  surface  of  one  fold  of  a  paper. 

by  the  side  of,  close  at  hand  ;  near  to.  —  off  s.  Football,  etc. 
See  under  off,  jwep.  —  on  s.  a  Aside.  Obs.  b  loot  ball, 
etc.  Not  oft  side.  —  on  the  s..  in  addition  to  the  regular  or 
main  portion,  occupation,  or  the  like.  Slang.  —  s.  by  Bide, 
close  together  and  abreast.  —  this,  or .the  other,  a.,  short  for 
this,  or  the  other,  side  of  the  Atlantic.  Colloq.  —  to  one  b., 
having  a  lateral  inclination ;  hence,  out  of  reach  ;  out  of 
sight,  etc. 

Side  (sid),  a.  1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  side,  or  the  sides; 
being  on  the  side,  or  toward  the  side  ;  lateral. 

One  mighty  squadron  with  a  side  wind  sped  Dryden. 
2  Hence,  indirect;  oblique;  collateral;  incidental;  as, 
a  side  issue  ;  a  side  view  or  remark. 

3.  Phon.  Lateral;  divided. 

The  phrases  beginning  w  ith  side,  a.,  are  for  facility 
of  reference  distributed  in  the  main  Vocabulai'y. 
side,  v.  i. ;  sid'ed  (sid'Sd  ;  -id;  151);  sid'ing  (sid'Iug). 

1.  To  lean  on  one  side.  Obs.  Bacon. 

2.  To  embrace  the  opinions  of  one  party,  or  engage  in  its 
interest,  in  opposition  to  another  party  ;  to  put  one’s  self 
on  the  side,  or  to  take  the  part,  of  another  or  others ;  — 
usually  with  with ;  as,  to  side  with  the  ministerial  party. 

3.  To  separate  in  parties ;  to  take  sides.  Obs.  or  R. 

All  side  in  parties,  and  begin  th’  attack.  Pope. 

4.  Shipbuilding.  To  measure  as  to  siding  (see  siding,  n.,  4). 
5  To  present  a  side,  as  to  view. 

Some  [diamonds]  face  up  blue,  and  side  yellow.  W.  R.Cattelle. 
side,  v.  t.  1  To  be  or  stand  at,  or  come  to,  the  side  of.  Obs. 

2.  Obs.  a  To  be  on  the  side  with  or  toward,  b  Hence, 
to  agree  with  ;  support. 

3.  To  suit ;  pair  ;  match  ;  rival.  Obs.  Clarendon. 

4.  To  assign  to  a  side  or  sides ;  —  usually  reflexive  ;  as, 

they  side  themselves  against  the  populace.  Obs.  Bacon. 

5.  a  To  cut  into  sides,  as  a  slaughtered  animal,  b  To 
carve  for  the  table.  Obs. 

6.  a  Shipbuilding.  To  work  (a  timber  or  rib)  to  a  certain 
thickness  by  trimming  the  sides,  b  To  plane  the  6ides  of. 

7.  To  funiish  with  a  siding;  as,  to  side  a  house. 

8  a  To  push  or  thrust  aside  ;  to  put  aside.  Lamb,  b  To 

place  at  one  side  ;  to  set  aside,  as  dishes.  Colloq.  c  To 

put  in  order,  as  a  room  ;  —  with  up  Colloq. 

Side  action.  Ill  breech-loading  firearms,  chiefly  shotguns, 
a  mechanism  by  which  the  barrels  are  opened  by  swinging 
to  the  right  about  a  vertical  joint  pin. 

Side  arms  Mil.  &  Nav.  Weapons  worn  at  the  side  or  in 
the  belt,  as  sword,  revolver,  bayonet,  etc. 

Side  bar  A  bar  or  other  piece  on  the  side  of  something, 
or  forming  part  of  or  supporting  such  side  ,  as :  a  Either 
of  the  two  longitudinal. side  pieces  of  a  portable  forge  or 
a  battery  wagon,  b  Either  of  a  pair  of  longitudinal  elastic 
wooden  bars  on  which  the  bodies  of  buggies  and  other 
light  vehicles  are  sometimes  suspended,  c  Shipbuilding. 
Either  of  the  outside  plates  one  on  each  side  of  the  lower 
part  of  a  kind  of  vertical  keel  (called  a  side-bar  keel)  thus 
formed  in  three  thicknesses,  d  Harness.  Either  of  two 
plates,  uniting  the  pommel  and  cantle  of  a  saddle. 
Side'-bar'  rule  Eng.  Law.  A  rule  authorized  by  the 
court  to  be  granted  by  the  clerk  of  the  rules  upon  a  prae¬ 
cipe  as  a  matter  of  course,  without  formal  application 
being  made  to  the  court ;  —  so  called  because  anciently 
moved  for  by  the  attorneys  at  the  side  bar  of  the  court, 
side'board'  (sul'bord' ;  201),  n.  1.  A  side  table.  Obs. 

2.  A  piece  of  dining-room  furniture  having  compartments 
and  shelves  for  holding  articles  of  table  service. 


sure;  insure;  assure;  pledge. 
Obs. 

Bickerhede.  n.  Also  sicker’ec. 

[See  sicker,  o  l  Siekerness  Ob<. 
sick'er-ness.  sik'er-ness,  n.  See 
-  \  ess.  Obs.  or  Scot. 
sick'er-ty.  n.  [sicker,  a.  4-  1st 
-to.  |  Security.  Obs. 
sick'le  +  shekel. 
sick'le  (sYk'’l).  Var.  of  sf.ckkl 
sick'led  (-’Id),  a.  Furnished 
with  a  sickle. 

sick'le-hocked/(-liJ5kt/)-  a.  Fur. 
Having  the  hock  joint  too  much 
flexed,  the  foot  being  too  far 
under  the  body  ;  —  of  a  horse, 
slck'le-man  (sik'M-mGn).  n.:pl. 
-men  (-men).  One  who  uses  a 
sickle;  a  reaper, 
sickle  senna  A  tropical  species 
of  Cassia  ( C.  torn)  with  long 
slender  curved  pods  [  Obs  A 

sick'lesB.a.  F roe  from  sickness.  I 
Bicklew.  a.  [See  sick.  a.  ,•  cf. 
drunkelkw.j  Unhealthy  ;  un¬ 
wholesome.  Obs. 
sic'kle-weed  ,  u.  Sicklewort. 
sick'lied  (sYk'lYd),  a.  Made 


sicklv.  See  sickly.  ?••  [/fore. I 
sick'li  ly  (-1Y), adr.  of  sickly. | 
sick'ii-nesB,  n.  See -ness. 
8ick'ling  Erron.for  sick  lying. 
8ick'-thought  ed,  a.  Lovesick. 

Ohs.  nr  R. 

siclatoun  ciclatoun. 
side  *1*  shekel,  sickle. 
sic 'like'  {dial.  sYk'lYk')"  Var. 
of  suchlike.  Obs.  or  Scot.  !f 
Dial.  Enq. 

sicnesse.  sickness. 
sic'o  more-  sycamore. 
siconye.  cicone.  [where.  1 
li  sic  pa8'sim.  [L.]  So  every- 1 
Sicque.  Sikh. 
sic'sac  (sYk'nlik).  n.  A  croco¬ 
dile  bird.  Egypt. 

Ilsic  sem'per  ty-ran'nis.  [L.] 
Ever  tli us  to  tyrants  ;  —  the  mot¬ 
to  of  Virginia. 

II  sic  tran'sit  glo'ri-a  mun'di 

(mun'di),  or,  ellipticaUy,  ||  sic 
tran'sit.  [L.]  So  passes  away 
the  glory  of  the  world  (Earth). 
Sic'n-li  (sYk'fl-lY),  77.  pi.  [L.] 
An  ancient  Italian  race,  possi¬ 
bly  of  Ligurian  origin,  who  col¬ 


onized  Sicily  before  the  advent 
of  the  Greeks-  —  Si-cu'li-an  (sY- 
kii'li-On),  a.  | SiculiA 

Sic'u-lo-.  Combining  form  for | 
sicurly.  +  sickerly. 
sic'ut  an'te.  [L.J  As  before, 
sic'ut  pa'tri-bus,  sit  De'us 
no'bis<  i»flt'rY-bfis).  [  L.J  As  with 
our  fathers, may  God  he  with  us; 

—  motto  of  Boston,  Mass. 

li  sic  vo'lo.  sic  ju'be-o  (L.J 
Thus  1  will,  thus  I  command  ; 

—  a  variant  of  hoc  volo,  etc. 

II  sic  vos  non  vo'bis.  [L.J  Thus 
(do)  ye,  (but)  not  for  yourselves; 

—  said  to  have  been  written  and 
posted  by  Vergil  as  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  each  of  four  verses  with 
a  tacit  challenge  to  Bathyllus, 

!  an  inferior  poetwho  had  claimed 
I  some  verses  of  Vergil’s  in  com 
pliment  to  Augustus,  to  com¬ 
plete  the  lines.  Bathyllusproved 
unable  to  do  bo.  lofsEBD.| 
sid  (sYd ).  Scot.  &  dial.  Eng.  var.  | 
Sid.  Var.  ofCin. 

Bidbord  ^  sideboard. 
sid'dee  Var.  of  sidi. 


sid'der.  u.  t.  To  sunder ;  to 
separate  Obs.  Scot. 
sid'der  (dud  BYd'tT;6Yd'e).sid'- 
dow  (-5).  a.  Soft;  ripe;  pulpy, 
as  vegetables  which  boil  well, 
or  soil  likely  to  produce  them. 
Obs,  nr  Dial.  Eng. 

Sid'dha  (sYd'd  ;  147),  ri.  [Skr.j 
Theos.  One  who  has  attained 
perfection,  esp  ns  shown  by 
occult  powers,  or  Siddhi. 
Sid-dhar'tha  (sY-d&r'td;  147),  n. 
[Skr.  Sid  d  hurt  ha.)  Lit.,  he  who 
has  attained  his  aim  ;  — epithet 
of  Gautama  Buddha.  [Siddha.| 
Sid'dhi  (sYd't),  n.  [Skr.l  See| 
sid'die.  sid'dy.  Vars.  of  sidi. 
Sid'dim  (sYd'Ym).  Bib.  [seed. 
side  (Scot.  Bed).  Obs.  or  Scot,  of 
side  +sithe,  time.  [Obs. 

side.  adv.  Wide  ;  widely  ;  far. 
Si'da  (sl'de)  Bib. 
side  ax  or  axe.  An  ax  having 
the  handle  bent  to  one  side, 
side  beam.  =  side  lever. 
side'-beam'  en'gine.  =  side- 
lever  ENGINE.  [Obs.l 

Bide'benclV,  n.  A  6ide  table.  | 


ale,  senate,  care,  Am,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofa ;  eve,  Svent,  end,  recent,  maker ;  Ice,  111 ;  old,  obey,  orb,  6dd,  s8ft,  connect ;  use,  unite,  firn,  up,  circtis,  menU ; 

li  Foreign  Word.  Obsolete  Variant  of.  +  combined  with.  =  equals. 
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SIEGLINGIA 


3  A  board  which  forme  a  side,  or  a  part  of  a  side. 

4.  Sl'ing.  a  A  kind  of  standing  shirt  collar.  Obs.  b  pi. 
Side  whiskers. 

slde'bone  (8id'bon/),  n.  1.  The  hip  bone. 

2-  Ear.  a  Also  side'flones'.  Abnormal  ossification  of  the 
cartilages  in  the  lateral  posterior  part  of  a  horse’s  hoof, 
usually  of  a  fore  foot,  often  causing  lameness,  b  One  of 
the  bony  structures  so  caused. 

side  chain.  Chern.  In  a  molecule,  a  branch  “  chain  ”  of 
atoms  attached  to  the  principal  chain,  or  to  a  ring. 
side'Tchain  the/0-ry.  Physiol.  Chem.  A  theory  proposed 
by  Ehrlich  as  a  chemical  explanation  of  immunity  phe¬ 
nomena.  In  brief  outline  it  is  as  follows :  Animal  cells  and 
bacteria  are  complex  aggregations  of  molecules,  which 
are  themselves  complex.  Complex  molecules  react  with 
one  another  through  certain  of  their  side  chains,  but  only 
when  these  side  chains  have  a  definite  correspondence  in 
structure  (this  accounts  for  the  specific  action  of  anti¬ 
toxins).  A  receptor  is  an  outlying  part  of  the  cell  which 
is  able  to  combine,  by  means  of  a  so-called  haptophorous 
group,  with  foreign  molecules,  as  with  a  food  molecule 
(thus  helping  to  nourish  the  cell)  or  with  a  toxin  molecule. 
Such  combination  stimulates  the  cell  to  produce  other  re¬ 
ceptors  and  may  at  last  result  in  overproduction,  the  super¬ 
fluous  receptors  becoming  detached  from  the  cell.  The  so- 
called  immune  bodies  formed  in  immunizing  processes  are 
detached  receptors  and  are  called  also  intermediary  bodies, 
or  amboceptors, because  they  hdve  two  haptophorous  groups 
and  act  as  links  to  bind  invading  cells  to  the  complements 
(also  called  addiments,  alexins,  cytases)  which  are  normally 
present  and  which  when  so  united  to  the  foreign  cells 
are  able  to  destroy  them  by  means  of  a  zymotoxic  group 
or  toxophore  group.  The  amboceptor  with  its  complement 
constitutes  a  cytotoxin,  bsmolysin.  or  bacteriolysin.  Other 
detached  receptors  act  as  antitoxins,  as  agglutinins,  or  as 
precipitins.  Toxins  have  a  haptophorous  group  (by  which 
they  combine  with  antitoxins)  and  a  toxophorous  group  to 
which  their  injurious  effects  are  due.  A  toxin  which 
has  lost  its  toxophorous  group,  as  by  heating,  is  called  a 
toxoid.  Similarly,  a  complementoid  is  a  complement  which 
has  lost  its  zymotoxic  group,  and  an  amboceptoid  is  an 
amboceptor  which  has  lost  one  of  its  haptophorous  groups 
The  presence  of  a  foreign  cytotoxin  leads  to  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  an  anticytotoxin,  which  may  act  on  the  amboceptor 
(antiamboceptor)  or  on  the  complement  <  anticomplement), 
sid'ed  (sid'6d  ;  -Id ;  151),  a.  Having  (such  or  so  many) 
sides ;  —  used  in  composition  ;  as,  one-sided  ;  many -sided. 
slde'flash'  (sid'fliish'),  n.  Elec.  A  disruptive  discharge  be¬ 
tween  a  conductor  traversed  by  an  oscillatory  current  of 
high  frequency  (as  lightning),  and  neighboring  masses  of 
metal,  or  between  different  parts  of  the  same  conductor, 
side  grafting  or  graftage-  Hurt.  A  mode  of  grafting  in 
which  a  scion,  cut  obliquely,  to  form  a  slender  wedge,  is 
inserted  within  the  bark  of  the  stock,  the  cut  side  being 
next  the  wood.  See  graftage,  Illust. 
side'hill  (sid'hTl'L  n.  The  side  or  slope  of  a  hill.  U.  S. 
Side  keelson-  Shipbuilding.  A  keelson  fitted  on  the  in¬ 
side  of  a  ship  about  midway  between  the  middle-line  keel¬ 
son  and  the  commencement  of  the  bilge  curvature. 

Side  lever  A  working  beam  of  a  side-lever  engine, 
side'-le  ver  en'gine.  A  marine  steam  engine  having, 
near  the  bottom,  a  working  beam  on  each  side  of  the 
cylinder,  communicating  motion  to  a  crank  above  them, 
side  light  a  Light  from  the  side ;  hence,  an  incidental 
illustration,  b  Naut.  The  red  light  on  the  port  bow  or 
the  green  light  on  the  starboard  bow  carried  by  vessels 
under  way  at  night. 

Side  line.  1.  a  A  line  pert,  or  attached  to  the  side  of  a 
thing,  b  Specif.,  a  line  for  hobbling  an  animal  by  con¬ 
necting  the  fore  and  the  hind  feet  of  the  same  side. 

2  a  A  line  of  goods  sold  in  addition  to  one’s  principal 
articles  of  trade  ;  a  course  of  business  pursued  aside  from 
one’s  regular  occupation,  b  A  secondary  road  ;  esp..  a  by¬ 
road  running  at  right  angles  to  a  main  road.  Canada. 
slde'ling  (sid'lTng),  adv.  [ side  -}-  2d  -ling.  Cf.  sidelong.] 
Sidelong  ;  on  the  side  ;  laterally  ;  also,  obliquely  ;  askew. 
Slde'ling,  a.  Inclining  to  one  side  ;  directed  toward  one 
side;  sloping;  inclined;  as,  sideling  ground;  a  sideling  road, 
slde'long'  (-lfiug' ;  205),  adv.  [See  sideling,  adv .]  1.  Lat¬ 
erally  ;  obliquely  ;  in  the  direction  of  the  side. 

2.  On  the  side  ;  as,  to  lay  a  thing  sidelong.  Evelyn. 

Slde'long  ,  a.  Lateral ;  oblique ;  indirect,  as  a  glance, 
side  oats.  A  forage  grass  ( Bouteloua  curtipendula)  having 
loosely  flowered,  somewhat  secund  racemes, 
slde'piece'  (sld'pes'),  n.  A  piece  forming,  or  contained  in, 
the  side  of  something;  specif.,  Joinery ,  the  jamb,  or  cheek, 
of  an  opening  in  a  wall,  as  of  a  door  or  window. 

Side  rake-  Meek.  The  angle  that  the  top  surface,  or  front 
surface,  respectively,  of  the  point  of  a  horizontal,  or  ver¬ 
tical,  cutting  tool  makes  with  a  plane  through  the  axis  of 
the  tool  and  the  direction  of  its  traversing  motion.  Tools 
with  side  rake  cut  more  easily  than  those  without  it. 
sid'er-al  (sTd'er-al),  a.  [L .  sideralis.  See  sidereal.]  Rare. 
Relating  to  the  stars;  sidereal  ;  specif.,  Astrol.,  affecting 
unfavorably  by  the  supposed  influence  of  the  stars  ;  baleful. 
Slder-a'tlon  (a'shun),  n.  [b.  si  deratio.]  1.  State  of  being 
planet-struck  ;  blast  in  plants ;  a  sudden  and  apparently 
causeless  stroke  of  disease,  as  in  apoplexy  or  paralysis.  Obs. 
2.  Agric.  Use  of  green  manure. 


Si-de're-al  (si-de're-31),  a.  [L.  sidereus ,  fr.  sidus ,  sideris ,  a 
constellation,  a  star.  Cf.  consider,  desire.]  1.  Relating 
to  the  stars  or  constellations  ;  starry  ;  astral. 

2.  Astrun.  Measured  by  the  apparent  motion  of  fixed  stars  ; 
designated,  marked  out,  or  accompanied,  by  a  return  to  the 
same  position  in  respect  to  the  stars ;  as,  a  sidereal  day. 
sidereal  clock,  an  astronomical  clock  regulated  to  sidereal 
time.  —  b.  day,  the  interval  between  two  successive  transits 
of  the  first  point  of  Aries  over  the  upper  meridian  of  any 
place.  Tli e sidereal  day  is  equal  to  23  h.  56  m.  4.09  s.  of  mean 
solar  time,  and  it  has  24  sidereal  hours,  each  of  60  sidereal  min¬ 
utes,  each  minute  of  60  sidereal  seconds.  —  a  midnight,  the  in¬ 
stant  when  the  vernal  equinox  crosses  the  lower  meridian. 
—  s.  month.  See  month,  1  b.  —  s.  noon,  the  instant  when  the 
vernal  equinox  crosses  the  upper  meridian.  —  s.  period,  the 
time  in  which  a  planet  or  satellite  completes  one  revolu¬ 
tion  round  its  primary,  as  referred  to  a  star  seen  from 
the  primary.  —  s.  revolution,  sidereal  period.  —  s.  time,  time 
measured  uniformly  by  the  axial  rotation  of  the  earth,  as 
referred  to  a  star  (or,  more  exactly,  to  the  vernal  equinox). 
One  complete  rotation  measures  off  the  period  called  the 
sidereal  day.  —  b  year,  the  time  in  which  the  sun’s  center, 
departing  eastward  from  the  ecliptic  meridian  of  a  given 
star,  returns  to  the  same;  an  astral  year.  Its  length  is 
365  d.,  6  hM  9  m.,  and  8.97  s.  It  is  about  20  minutes  longer 
than  the  tropical  year. 

sid'er-ism  (sTd'er-iz’m),  n.  [L.  sidus ,  sideris,  star-j- 
Belief  or  doctrine  that  stars  influence  terrestrial  affairs. 
Sid'er-it©  (sid'er-it ;  277),  n.  [L.  sideritis  loadstone,  Gr. 
<7c67)ptn)?,  <7i&r]piTis ,  of  iron,  fr.  or^pos  iron:  cf.  F.  side- 
rite.]  1.  Min.  a  Formerly,  loadstone,  b  Native  ferrous  car¬ 
bonate,  FeCOs,  occurring  in  rhombohedral  crystals  (often 
with  curved  faces),  in  cleavableor  granular  masses,  and  in 
botryoidal  and  globular  forms.  It  may  contain  also  manga¬ 
nese,  magnesium,  and  calcium.  It  is  usually  light  yel¬ 
lowish  brown,  but  is  sometimes  white,  gray,  etc.  It  con¬ 
tains  48.2  per  cent  of  iron  when  pure,  and  is  a  valuable 
iron  ore.  H.,  3.5-4.  Sp.  gr.,  3.83-3.88.  Called  also 
sparry  iron,  spathic  iron,  chalybite ,  etc.  c  Sapphire  quartz, 
d  Meteoric  iron,  or  holosiderite.  See  meteorite. 

2.  Iron  wort. 

sid  er-it'ic  (  Tt'Tk),  a.  Of,  pert,  to,  or  containing,  siderite. 
sid'er-O-  (sld'er-o-).  Combining  form  fr.  Gr.  crifirjpos,  iron. 
sid'er  Og  nost'  (sTd'er-Sg-nost' ;  -n5st'),  n.  [ sidero -  -f-  Gr. 
yviouTos  known.  See  gnostic.]  An  instrument  for  deter¬ 
mining  intensity  of  magnetization,  in  which  the  test  piece 
closes  the  circuit  of  a  massive  U -shaped  yoke  of  iron, 
sid'er  0  life'  (sTd'er-o-lit'),  n.  [ sidero -  -j-  -lite.]  A  kind  of 
meteorite.  See  meteorite. 

sid  er-o'sis  (sTd'er-o'sTs),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  aCSrjpo^  iron.] 
Med.  A  sort  of  pneumonia  occurring  in  iron  workers,  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  inhalation  of  particles  of  iron, 
sld'er-o-stat'  ( sid'er-o -st5t'),  n.  [L  sidus ,  sideris ,  a  star  -f- 
Gr.  o-TaroT  standing,  fixed,  fr.  ioTavcu  to  place.]  A  sir  on.  An 
axially  mounted  mirror  moved  by  clockwork  to  reflect  the 
rays  of  the  body  observed  in  a  constant  (usually  horizontal) 
direction.  Cf.  heliostat.  —  sid'er-O-stat'ic  (-stSt'Tk),  a. 
sid'er-0  tech  ny  (-tgk'nT),  n.  [ sidero -  -f-  Gr.  rex* nj  art.] 
Metal.  The  art  of  working  iron  and  steel ;  siderurgy. 
Slder-ox'y-lon  (-5k'sT-15n),  n.  [NL.  ;  sidero-  -f-  Gr.  £uAoi- 
wood.]  A  large  genus  of  Old  World  tropical  sapotaceous 
trees  noted  for  their  very  hard  wood.  They  have  somewhat 
bell-shaped  regular  pentamerous  flowers  and  round  few- 
seeded  berries.  They  are  commonly  called  ironicood ;  S. 
rugosum  is  the  beef  apple  of  Jamaica, 
sid'er-ur  gy  (sTd'er-fir'jT),  n.  [sidero-  -f-  root  of  Gr.  epyov 
work.]  Metal.  The  metallurgy  of  iron  and  steel.  —  sid  er- 
ur'gi-cal  (-fir'jT-kal),  a. 
side'sad  die  (sid'sad/’l),  n. 
saddle  for  women,  in  which 
rider  sits  with  both  feet  on  the 
same  side  of  the  horse, 
sidesaddle  flower.  The  common 
pitcher  plant  ( Sarraeenia  pur¬ 
purea)  or  its  flower, 
side  show,  a  A  small  show 
near  or  with  a  main  exhibition, 
b  An  incidental  diversion, 
sides'man  (sidz'man),  n. ;  pi. 
sidesmen  (sidz'man).  1.  A  party 
man  ;  a  partisan.  Obs.  or  R. 

2.  An  assistant  to  the  churchwarden  ; 
a  questman. 

side  table.  1.  A  kind  of  table  used  as 
a  sideboard  till  near  the  19th  century. 

2.  A  table  placed  either  against  the  Sidesaddle  1  Horns: 
wall  or  aside  from  the  principal  table.  2  Leaping  Head  ;  :: 
side'track'  (sid'trSk')  V.  t.  ;  -tracked/  Impression  Skirt ;  4 
(-trakt'); -track'ing.  1.  Railroads.  To  StlF’ 

transfer  to  a  siding  from  a  m%in  line.  ’  ’ 

2.  Hence,  to  divert  or  reduce  to  a  position  or  condition 
that  is  relatively  secondary  or  subordinate  in  activity,  im¬ 
portance,  effectiveness,  or  the  like ;  to  switch  off ;  to  turn 
aside,  as  from  a  purpose.  Colloq. 


slde'track  (sid'trSk'),  n.  Railroads.  A  siding, 
side'walk'  (-w6k'),  n .  A  walk  for  foot  passengers  at  tbe 
side  of  a  street  or  road  ;  a  foot  pavement.  In  Great  Brit¬ 
ain,  usually  called  pavement;  in  Australia,  footpath. 
side'ways/  (-waz'),  side'way'  (-waO,  adv. '  Sidewise, 
side'— wheeL,  a.  Designating  a  form  of  steamer  having  a 
paddle  wheel  on  each  side. 

Side' wind  er  (sid'wln'der),  n.  1.  Any  of  several  rattle¬ 
snakes,  esp.  the  horned  rattlesnake  or  the  massasauga. 

2.  A  heavy  swinging  blow  from  the  side,  which  disables  an 
adversary.  Slang. 

Side' wise  ( -wiz'),  adv.  On  or  toward  one  side  ;  laterally  ; 
sideways;  as,  to  glance  sidewise. 
side'wise'.  a.  Lateral;  sideward;  sideway. 
sid'ing  (sid'ing),  p.pr.  cfc  vb.  n.  of  side,  v.  t.  <£  i.  Specif.,  n. 

1.  Attaching  one's  self  to  a  party;  taking  sides. 

2.  a  Railroads.  A  short  traek  connected  by  switches  or 
points  at  one  or  more  places  with  the  main  track  ;  —  called 
also  sidetrack,  b  A  passing  place  for  vessels  in  a  canal. 

3.  Carp.  The  covering  of  the  outside  wall  of  a  frame  house, 
whether  made  of  weatherboards,  vertical  boarding  with 
cleats,  shingles,  or  the  like  ;  also,  in  general,  dressed  lum¬ 
ber  for  this  purpose.  See  drop  siding.  U.  S. 

4  Shipbuilding.  The  thickness  of  a  rib  or  timber  taken  in 
a  direction  sidewise  (at  right  angles)  to  the  plane  of  the 
frame,  etc.,  in  which  it  lies.  Thus  the  siding  of  a  frame  rib 
is  measured  fore  and  aft,  that  of  the  stem,  athwartships. 

6.  Conveyancing.  See  butts  and  bounds ,  under  3d  butt. 
si'dle  (si'd’l),  v.  i. ;  si'dled  (-d’ld);  si'dling  (-dlTng). 
[From  side  ;  cf.  sideling.]  1.  To  go  or  move  with  one  side 
foremost ;  to  move  sidewise  ;  as,  to  sidle  through  a  crowd. 

He  then  sidled  close  to  the  astonished  girl.  Scott. 
2.  To  saunter  idly  ;  to  loiter.  Dial.  Eng. 
si'dle,  v.  t.  1.  To  cause  to  move  sidewise.  Rare. 

2.  To  traverse  in  sidling  courses.  Colloq. 

Si  do'ni  an  (si-do'nl-dn),  a.  [L.  Sidonius.]  Of  or  pertain¬ 
ing  to  Sidon,  an  ancient  seaport  of  Phoenicia .  —  n.  A  native 
or  inhabitant  of  Sidon. 

siege  (sej),  n.  [ME.  sege,  OF.  siege ,  F.  sie^easeat,  asic 
fr.  (assumed)  LL.  sedicum  a  seat,  a  sitting,  sedicare  to 
fr.  L.  sedere  to  sit.  See  sit  ;  cf.  see,  ??.]  1.  A  seat ;  e 
a  royal  seat. ;  a  throne.  Obs.  or  Archaic.  SI 

In  our  great  hall  there  stood  a  vaennt  chair.  .  . 

And  Merlin  call'd  it  “  The  sicye  perilous."  Tenny  • 

2.  Obs.  Place  or  situation;  seat.  Specif.:  a  (1)  Seal 
an  abode,  place,  town.  (2)  Astrol.  A  mansion.  (3)  A  can 
esp.,  the  encampment  of  a  besieging  army.  (4)  A  pr.  . 
(5)  A  station,  esp.  that  of  the  heron  on  the  lookout  •  •: 
prey,  b  Seat,  as  source  or  origin,  c  Rank  ,  grade;  a 
tion  ;  estimation.  “  Men  of  royal  siege .”  Shak. 

3.  a  The  sitting  down  of  an  army  around  or  before  a  fe  i  t 
fied  place  for  the  purpose  of  compelling  its  surrender  o*  of 
reducing  it  by  assault  after  systematic  offensive  operat  ms 
and  approaches  ;  the  act  of  besieging,  or  the  state  of  b  ng 
besieged,  b  Hence,  a  continued  attempt  to  gain  posses*  r 

Love  stood  the  siege,  and  would  not  yield  his  breast  Dry 

4.  Passage  of  excrements  ;  stool ;  fecal  matter.  Obs. 

5-  A  flock,  as  of  herons  or  bitterns.  Obs.  or  Archaic 

6.  The  floor  of  a  glass  furnace. 

7.  A  workman’s  bench. 

Siege,  v.  t.  ;  sieged  (sejd)  ;  siEG'iNG(sej'Tng).  [From  siege, 
n.  ;  cf.  F.  assieger .]  To  besiege  ;  to  beset.  Now  Ra 
Siege  artillery.  Mi l.  Artillery  of  medium  caliber,  morn 
on  carriages  which’servefor  both  transportation  and  firing, 
capable  of  being  moved  with  an  army,  but  in  general 
only  in  sieges  or  stationary  operations. 

Siege  Perilous.  [See  siege,  ??..,  1.]  The  seat  of  dange  •  *• 
King  Arthur’s  Round  Table,  reserved  for  the  knight 
tined  to  achieve  the  quest  of  the  Holy  Grail  and  fatal  t 
others  who  should  occupy  it. 

siege'work'  (sej'wQrk'),  n.  Mil.  Any  of  the  works  ere  Vd 
for  offense  or  defense  by  a  besieging  force  ;  —  usually  in  pi. 
Sieg'fried  (seg'fred  ;  G.  zea'fret),  n.  [G.]  The  hero  of  va¬ 
rious  German  legends,  particularly  of  the  Nibelungenlied. 
Brought  up  in  the  forest  by  the  demonic  6mith  Mimer,  in 
his  youth  he  accomplished  wonderful  deeds,  winning  the 
hoard  of  the  Nibelungs,  the  sword  Balmung  and  the  Tarn- 
kappe  (a  cap  or  cloak  that  renders  the  wearer  invisible), 
slaying  a  dragon  and  making  himself  invulnerable  by  bath¬ 
ing  in  its  blood.  He  aids  Gunther  to  win  Brunhild,  and  him¬ 
self  weds  the  beautiful  Kriemhild,  Gunther’s  sister.  He  is 
treacherously  killed  by  the  fierce  Hagen,  who  learns  from 
Kriemhild  the  secret  that  Siegfried  is  vulnerable  between 
his  shoulders,  and  later  gets  the  hoard,  w  hich  he  buries  in 
the  Rhine.  Siegfried  is  the  hero  of  two  operas  in  Wagner’s 
“Ring  of  the  Nibelung.”  Wagner  makes  Siegfried  a  son 
of  Siegmund,  and  has  nim  release  from  enchantment  and 
wed  the  Valkyrie  Briinnehilde  previous  to  his  falling  in 
love  with  Gutrune  (cf.  Sigurd).  See  Brunhild,  Brunne- 
hilde,  Gunther,  Gutrune,  Hagen,  Kriemhild, Nibelungs. 
Sie  glin'gi-a  (se-glln'jl-ri),  n.  [NL.,  after  Prof.  Siegling , 
of  Erfurt.]  Bot.  A  genus  of  widely  distributed  perennial 
grasses,  distinguished  by  the  2-many-flowered  spikelets, 
with  mostly  perfect  flow'ers. 


side  boy.  Nov.  One  of  the 
members  of  the  crew,  from  two 
to  eight  in  number,  who  are  de¬ 
tailed  to  stand  at  the  gangway 
as  a  mark  of  respect  to  one  arriv¬ 
ing  or  departing.  fn.,5b.| 

side  clearance  See  clearance,! 
side  coat,  a  pi.  The  long 
clothes  worn  by  .young  infants 
b  A  greatcoat  ;  also,  a  waistcoat. 
Scot,  tc  Dial.  Eng. 

*ide  dish.  One  of  the  dishes 
subordinate  to  the  main  course, 
side  drum.  A  snare  drum, 
side'ful,  a.  Of  good  morals  or 
manners.  Obs. 

Bide  glance  A  glance  toone  side, 
side  hatchet  A  hatchet  with 
its  cutting  edge  beveled  on  one 
Bide  only. 

side  hook.  Carp.  A  notched 
iece  of  wood  lor  clamping  a 
onrd  to  a  bench,  etc. 
side  Jointer.  Coopering.  = 
OVkkshave.  [a  side  line.  LF.S. I 
side'-lineL  v.  t  To  hobhle  with  | 
side'lin  er  (sld'U^Sr),  «.  A 
sidewinder. 

sidc'lings  ( sTd'lTnz),  adv.  Ohs 
or  .Scot,  tf  Dial,  a  Sideling,  b 
Furtively  {  stealthily 
side'long.v.L  To  side-line.  Dial. 
Eng.  [Obs.  | 

eide'man,  n.  =  sidesman,  2. | 
Blde'ness.  n.  Length.  Obs. 
sidenhand,  adv.  Aside.  Obs. 


side  opera  glass.  Polemoscope. 
side  pipe  In  a  compound  steam 
engine,  a  pipe  affording  a  pas¬ 
sage  for  live  or  exhaust  steam 
between  two  steam  chests, 
side  plane.  A  plane  in  which 
the  cutting  edge  of  the  iron  is  at 
the  side  or  the  stock, 
aider.  cider. 
sld'er  (*>Td'?r),  n.  1.  One  who 
takes  a  side.  Obs.  or  R. 

2  One  who  lives  in  a  particular 
section,  or  side,  as  of  a  city, 
side  rabbet,  or  rebate,  plane 
A  side  plane  used  for  enlarging 
grooves  :  —  called  also  simply 
side  rabbet  nr  rebate. 

Si'de  ra  Lo'do-i'ce-a  (sYd'?-rd 
1  5  d  o-T  s'P-d).  [NL..  pi,  fr. 

I  L  sidus  star  4-  NL.  Lodoiceus, 
ir  the  proper  name  Louts.  See 
Louis.]  The  Saturnian  satel¬ 
lites  discovered  by  the  elder 
1  Cassini  and  so  named  by  him  in 
I  honor  of  Louis  XIV. 
sid'er-at  ed  (s  T  d'Pr-a  t'5  d ),  a. 
[L.  sir/eratus,  p.  p.  of  siderav t  to 
I  be  blasted  bv  a  constellation,  fr. 

I  sidus.  sideris,  a  constellation.] 
Planet-struck  ;  blasted.  Obs. 
Bi-de're-al  ize.  r.  t •  To  elevate 
to  the  stars ;  to  etherealize.  Rare. 
si-de're-an,  a.  Sidereal.  Obs. 
si  de're  ous.  a.  [L.  sidereus.] 
Sidereal.  Obs.  [bar.[ 

I  side  rib.  Firearms  A  swivel! 


si  de'rism  (sT-de'rTz’m),  sid  - 

er-is'mu8  (sTd'Sr-Tz'mus  :  -Is'-1 
mils),  w.  [NL..  fr.  Gr.  aCSrjpo^  I 
iron.]  A  phenomenon  similar 
to  animal  magnetism  formerly  ‘ 
supposed  to  result  from  the1 
bringing  of  iron  or  other  mor 
ganic  bodies  into  connection 
with  the  human  body. 

Sid  er-i'tis  (si  d"?  r-I't  Ts),  n. 
[NL.,  fr.  Gr.  (in  Dios- 

corides),  name  of  a  weed,  fr. 
<ri8rjpo<;  iron.]  Rot.  A  genus  of 
European  woolly  menthaceous 
plants  having  small  flowers  with 
thecorolla includedin  thecalyx. 
They  are  called  ironworts. 
side  rod  a  Mach.  Either  of  the 
rods  connecting  the  piston-rod 
crosshead  with  the  side  levers, 
in  a  side-lever  engine,  b  A  lo-  ! 
comotive  coupling  rod. 
sid  er-og'ra-phy  (-hg'rri-ft),  n. 

[ sidero -  +  - grajihg .]  Art  of  en¬ 
graving  steel  ;  esp..  a  process  of 
multiplying  facsimiles  of  an  en-  | 
graved  steel  plate  by  rolling  over 
it,  when  hardened,  a  soft  steel 
cylinder,  and  then  rolling  the 
cylinder,  when  hardened,  over  a 
soft  steel  plate.  —  sid  er-o- 
graph'lc  (-fi-gr&f'Tk),  sid  er-o- 
graph'l-cal  (-T-krfl),  a.  —  aid  er- 
og'ra-phist  (-5g'n>-f  1st),  n. 
sid  er-ol'o  gy  (-fll'6-jY),  n.  [«- 


dero-  4-  -logy. ]  The  science  of 

iron.  Rare. 

sid  er-o-mag-net'ic  (sTd  fr-6- 
mfig-net'Tk),  u.  =  FERROMAG- 

N  E  ric. 

sid'er-o-man  cy  (Bld'Pr-fi-m&n 
si ),  7i.  [sidero -h  wancy.]  Divi¬ 
nation  by  observing  straws 
burning  on  red-hot  iron, 
sid  er-o-mel'ane  (sTd'er-o-mel'- 
an),  n.  [sidero — h  Gr.  p.e\av, 
neut.  of  jixeA as  black.]  Petroy. 
A  kind  of  basaltic  glass, 
sid'er-o-scope'  ( sTd'er-fi-skop' ), 
u.  An  instrument  for  detecting 
small  quantities  of  iron  by  the 
magnetic  needle* 
sid'e-ro'sous.'f .  [LL.  siderosus. J 
Siderated;  also,  full  of  6tars.Db.«. 
side  'shake  ,  w.  Shake  or  play 
from  side  to  side, 
side'slip',  v.  7.  See  skid. 
sideslip.  See  skid,  n. 
side  slip  a  A  slip  taken  from 
the  side  of  a  plant,  b  An  illegit¬ 
imate  child. 

side '-split  ting.  a.  Affecting 
the  sides  convulsively,  as  laugh¬ 
ter.  Colloq. 

side  sprigs.  Poultry  Well- 
defined  lateral  growths  on  the 
comb  of  a  fowl.  —  considered 
defects  in  exhibition  birds, 
side  step  A  step  aside,  as,  in 
boxing,  to  avoid  a  blow. 


slde'-step'.  it.  >.  To  take  a  side 
step.  —  '  t.  To  avoid,  as  a  blow 
Both  Colloq.,  and  often  tig. 
side  stitch.  See  stitch,  n.,6. 
side'-tak  ing  (-tak'Yng),  n.  A 
taking  sides,  as  with  a  party, 
sect,  or  fuction. 

side  tool  Mech.  Any  tool  with 
its  cutting  edge  on  one  side,  or 
sometimes,  in  wood-cutting 
1 1 m 1 1  v .  on  one  side  and  the  end. 
side'ward  (-wfrd),  side'wards 
(-wprdz),  adv.  Sidewise, 
side'ward.  a.  Lateral.  Rare. 
side'way',  n.  Lateral  space  for 
passage  :  a  roadside  path:  a 
sidewalk,  R.  (lateral.  A*.  I 

side'way  ,  o.  Moving  sidewise;  | 
side  -wheel'er,  v.  1.  A  side- 
wheel  steamer.  Colloq. 

2  A  pacing  horse.  Slang. 
side  wind  A  wind  from  one 
side  ;  hence,  an  indirect  attack, 
or  indirect  means, 
side'wipe'.  n.  a  A  covert  blow: 
an  indirect  censure.  Dial.  Eng. 
b  A  swinging  blow  ;  a  side-  1 
winder.  U.  S.  [sidewinder.  | 
6ide'wip  er  (-wTp'Sr).  n  A|  ; 
si'di  (se'dS),  n.  [Hind  suit,  fr.  j 
sayirti  my  lord.)  A  title  of  re¬ 
spect  given  to  an  African  Mo- 
hammedan,  usually  to  one  in 
authority;  also,  a  negro.  West¬ 
ern  India  5r  East  Africa. 

||  si  Dieu  n’ex  ls  tait'  pas.  11 


fau  dralt'  Tin' vender'  (se  dyQ 
neg'zes'tC'  na.  el  fd'drC' l&N - 
va.N'ta').  [F.l  If  God  did  not 
exist,  it  would  be  necessary  to 
invent  him.  Voltaire. 

U  si  di'is  pla'cet.  [L.j  If  it 
pleases  the  gods, 
sidings,  adv.  Sidewise.  Obs. 
siding  tool.  =  side  tool. 
sidir.  cider* 
si'dler  (sY'dlfr),  v,  One  who 
acts  with  indirectness.  Collo<r 
sid'lins  (sYd'llnz)  Scot.  3,-  dial. 
Eng.  vnr.  of  shielings.  [6hf.| 
Si-don'i-cal,  <> .  S  i  d  o  n  i  a  n.  | 
Sid'ro-phel  (8Td'r6-fel),  n.  In 
Butler’s  “  Iludihras,’’  an  astrol¬ 
oger,  supposed  to  represent  Wil¬ 
liam  Lilly  (1602-81). 
sift  i*  sea.  [sigh  I 

sie  (sT ;  se)  Dial  Eng  var  of  | 
sle.  a  i.  (AS.  stgan.  ]  a  To  sink; 
fall,  descend  Obs.  b  To  drip  ; 
trickle*  —  7'  t.  To  strain,  as 

milk  ;  to  sift  Both  Obs.  or 

Scot.  Sr  Dial.  Eng. 
sleche.  f  seek.  [turv  ;  age*| 
sie'cletsvC'kl’),  n.  (F'.l  Cen  I 
II  si&'cle  d’or'  (dCr')  [F.  ]  Gold¬ 
en  age.  ( Obs.  I 

siege,  r  i  To  void  excrement.  | 
Sieg'linde  (seg'lTnd  ;  (J.  zeK'- 
lYn-df),  >7.  In  the  “  Ring  of  the 
Nibelung,”  a  daughter  of  Wo- 
tan  (Woden).sister  of  Siegmund, 
and  mother  of  Siegfried. 


food,  fo“ot ;  out,  oil ;  chair  ;  go  ;  sing,  iqk  ;  then,  thin ;  natijre,  verdure  (250) ;  K  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  acli  (144) ;  boN ;  yet ;  rh  =  zin  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Guide. 

i.'ull  explanations  of  Abbreviations,  Signs,  etc..  Immediately  precede  the  tocabulary. 
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SIGMODONTES 


Sleg'mund  (seg'mund  ;  G.  zeK'mdfcnt),  n.  [G.]  In  the 
“  Ring  of  the  Nibelung,”  the  son  of  Wotan  (Woden)  and 
father  of  Siegfried  by  Sieglinde,  Iiis  sister.  For  aiding  him 
in  fight  with  Hundiug,  Sieglinde’s  husband,  Briinueliilde 
is  punished  by  Wotan.  See  Brunnehilde  ;  cf.  Sigmund. 
Siemens's  law  (ze'men-zTz).  [After  E.  Werner  von  Sie¬ 
mens ,  German  inventor.]  Elec .  The  law  that  the  greater 
the  ratio  of  counter  electromotive  force  to  impressed  elec¬ 
tromotive  force  in  a  motor,  the  greater  is  its  efficiency. 

Si  en'na  (si  gn'd),  n.  [It.  terra  di  Siena ,  fr.  Siena  in 
Italy.]  An  earthy  substance,  brownish  yellow  when  raw 
and  orange-red  or  reddish  brown  when  burnt,  much  used 
as  a  pigment.  It  owes  its  color  to  oxides  of  iron  and,  usu¬ 
ally,  of  manganese. 

si-er'ra  (sT-Sr'd),  n.  [Sp.,  properly,  a  saw,  fr.  L.  serra  a 
saw.  See  serrate.]  1.  A  ridge  of  mountains  and  craggy 
rocks,  with  a  serrated  or  irregular  outline  ;  as,  the  Sierra 
Nevada.  * 

2  The  pintado  (fish). 

3.  Astron.  The  chromosphere. 

Si-es'ta  (sl-8s'td),  n.  [Sp.,  prob.  fr.  L.  se-mtaT^tositinuch 
or  long,  v.  freq.  of  sedere ,  sessum ,  to  sit.  See  sit.]  A 
short  sleep  at  midday  or  after  dinner. 

Sie'va  bean,  or  Sie'va  (se'vri),  n.  A  tropical  American 
bean  (Phaseolus  lunatus)  of  erect  or  slightly  climbing 
habit ;  also,  its  flat  seed,  which  resembles,  but  is  smaller 
than,  the  Lima  bean  (which  see). 

Sieve  (slv),  n.  [ME.  sire ,  AS.  sife ;  akin  to  D.  zee/,  zi/t , 
OHG.  sib ,  G.  sieb  ;  cf.  also  AS.  seon  (for  sthan)  to  strain, 
filter,  sigan  to  fall,  sink,  strain,  filter,  E.  dial,  sie  to  sift, 
strain.  Cf.  sift.]  1.  A  utensil  with  meshes  through 
which  the  finer  particles  of  a  pulverized  or 
granulated  substance  are  passed  to  separate 
them  from  the  coarser  particles. 

2.  Dial.  Eng.  a  A  kind  of  coarse  basket, 
b  A  measure  of  about  a  bushel, 
sieve  and  shears,  a  mode  of  divination,  in  re-  One  form  of 
gard  to  theft  or  marriage,  by  the  use  of  a  Sieve 
sieve  suspended  from  the  points  of  an  open  pair  of  shears ; 
coscinomancy.  Called  also  riddle  and  shears, 
sieve,  v.  t .  A-  /.  /  sieved  (sivd) ;  siEv'iNG(siv'Tug).  To  sift, 
sieve  cell  (slv).  Bot.  One  of  the  thin-walled  cells  consti¬ 
tuting  a  sieve  tube. 

sieve  pit.  Bot.  One  of  the  fine  perforations  in  a  sieve  plate, 
sieve  plate  Bot.  The  thin  perf orated  wall  between  the 
adjacent  cells  of  a  sieve  tube  ;  also,  a  similar  perforated 
area  in  the  lateral  walls  of  these  cells,  as  in  ferns, 
sieve  tissue.  Bot.  A  form  of  conducting  tissue  usually 
associated  with  tracheal  tissue  in  the  vascular  bundles, 
but  occasionally  found  in  the  pith  or  cortex.  It  consists 
of  sieve  tubes,  together  with  a  certain  number  of  compan¬ 
ion  cells  in  the  higher  plants.  See  phloem. 

Sieve  tube.  Bot.  A  tube  or  vessel  consisting  of  sieve  cells 
placed  end  to  end  in  row's,  and  separated  by  sieve  plates 
through  which  the  cell  contents  communicate.  In  trees 
and  shrubs  the  sieve  plate  is  blocked 
up  in  winter  by  a  deposit  of  callose. 

See  companion  cell. 
si  fak'a  (sT-f«Wd),  n.  [Malagasy.] 

Any  of  several  diurnal  lemurs  of  the 
genus  Propithecus.  They  have  a 
long  tail,  silky,  rather  than  woolly, 
fur,  and  are  usually  black  and  white. 

The  diadem  sifaka  ( P .  diudema), 
which  is  the  best  known,  has  a  white 
bar  across  the  forehead. 

Sif'fle  (slf'’l),  n.  [F.  sijffler  to 
whistle.]  Med.  A  sibilant  rale. 

Silt  (sift),  v.  t.  ;  sift'ed  ;  sift'ing. 

[AS.  si/ian ,  akin  to  si/e  sieve.  See 
sieve.]  1.  To  separate  with  a  sieve, 
as  the  fine  part  of  a  substance  from 
the  coarse  ;  as,  to  si/t  meal  or  flour. 

2.  To  pass  or  cause  to  pass  through 
or  as  through  a  sieve  ;  to  dredge. 

3.  To  separate  as  if  with  a  sieve.  Diadem  Sifaka  ( Propt - 

4.  To  examine  critically  or  minutely.  thecus  diadema). 

Let  him  but  narrowly  sift  his  ideas.  /.  Taylor. 
Syn.  —  Sift,  screen,  bolt,  winnow  agree  in  denoting  sep¬ 
aration  of  coarser  from  finer  parts.  Sift,  screen,  and  bolt 
imply  the  use  of  a  sieve  or  sievelike  instrument;  winnow, 
the  use  of  a  fan.  Si/t  and  winnow  are  frequently  used 
in  fig.  senses;  as,  “  documents,  carefully  sifted  .  .  .  from 
other  papers  of  less  moment  ”  ( J .  A.  Symonds) ;  “  Winnow 
from  the  coming  step  of  time  all  chaff  of  custom  ”  (Keats). 
to  sift  out,  to  search  out  with  care,  as  if  by  sifting, 
silt.  v.  i.  1.  To  pass  through  or  as  through  a  sieve. 

2.  To  practice  scrutiny  or  critical  analysis, 
sift'er  (stf'ter),  n.  One  that  sifts  ;  a  sieve  or  any  sifting 
device  ;  as,  an  ash  si/ter. 

silt'ing.  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  of  sift.  Hence':  n.  1.  A  search¬ 
ing  out ;  an  examination  with  close  scrutiny. 

2.  pi.  Screenings. 


sigh  (si ;  a  former  pronunciation  sltli  was  common  in  Eng¬ 
land  as  late  as  1800),  v.  i. ;  sighed  (aid) ;  sigh'ing.  [ME. 
si g hen,  si$en  ;  cf.  also  ME.  siken,  AS.  sican ,  and  ME. 
sighten,  sijten,  sihten ,  AS.  siccettan  ;  all,  peril.,  of  imita¬ 
tive  origin.]  1.  To  inhale  a  larger  quantity  of  air  than 
usual,  and  immediately  expel  it ;  to  make  a  deep  single 
audible  respiration,  esp.  as  the  involuntary  expression  of 
fatigue,  exhaustion,  grief,  sorrow,  or  the  like. 

2.  Hence,  to  lament ;  grieve  ;  yearn  ;  often  with  /or  ;  as, 
to  sigh  for  past  joys. 

3.  To  make  a  sound  like  sighing,  as  a  wind. 

sigh,  v.  t.  1.  To  exhale  (the  breath)  in  sighs.  Shak. 

2.  To  utter  sighs  over ;  to  lament  or  mourn  over. 

Ages  to  come,  and  men  unborn. 

Snail  bless  her  name,  and  sigh  her  fate.  Prior. 

3.  To  express  by  sighs;  to  utter  in  or  with  sighs;  — 
sometimes  with  out ;  as,  to  sigh  out  one’s  grief. 

sigh.  7i.  [ME.  sigh;  cf.  ME.  sik.  See  sigh,  v.  t.]  Act 
of  sighing  ;  a  deep  and  prolonged  audible  inspiration  or 
respiration  of  air,  esp.  when  involuntary  and  expressing 
some  emotion  or  feeling,  as  grief,  pleasure,  relief. 

I  could  drive  the  boat  with  my  sighs.  Shak. 

sigh'ing,  p.  pr.  &  vb.  71.  of  sigh.  Hence  :  p.  a.  Uttering 
sighs;  grieving;  lamenting.  “  Sighing  millions.”  Cow- 
per.  —  n.  a  Sighs,  collectively,  b  Lamentation.  Obs.  or 
R.  —  sigh'ing  ly.  adv.  —  sigh'ing  ness,  n.  Rare. 
sight  (sit),  7i.  [ME.  sight,  sty,  si/it ,  AS.  g esiht,  gesihS, 
gesiehtf,  gesyhd  ;  akin  to  D  gezicht,  G.  sicht ,  gesicht,  Dan. 
sigte,  Sw.  sigt,  fr.  the  root  of  E.  see.  See  see,  v.  t.]  1.  The 
power  of  seeing  ;  the  faculty  of  vision,  or  of  perceiving  ob¬ 
jects  by  the  instrumentality  of  the  eyes.  See  vision. 

O  loss  of  sight,  of  thee  I  most  complain  !  Milton. 

2.  Act  of  seeing ;  perception  of  objects  by  the  eye  ;  view. 

A  cloud  received  him  out  of  their  sight.  Acts  i.  9. 

3.  That  which  is  seen  ;  specif. :  a  A  view  ;  esp.,  a  spec¬ 
tacle;  a  show;  something  worth  seeing  ;  — often  in  pi. ;  as, 
the  sights  of  a  great  city;  a  beautiful  sight,  b  Something 
odd,  ludicrousj  or  the  like  ,  as,  her  hat  was  a  sight.  Colloq. 

4  Look  ;  aspect ;  expression  ;  appearance.  Obs  Spenser.  | 

5.  State  of  admitting  unobstructed  vision ;  visibility ; 
open  view;  region  which  the  eye  at  one  time  surveys; 
space  through  which  the  power  of  vision  extends  ;  as,  an 
object  within  sight. 

6.  a  Inspection  ;  as,  a  letter  intended  for  your  sight  only, 
b  Insight  ;  opportunity  for  investigation  ;  as,  he  gave  him 
a  sight  into  the  business,  c  Hence,  an  opportunity,  in 
general ;  a  chance  ;  a  “  show.”  Colloq. 

7.  Mental  view  ;  opinion  ;  judgment ;  point  of  view. 

That  which  is  highly  esteemed  among  men  is  abomination  in 

the  sight  of  God  Luke  xvi.  15. 

8-  An  aid  to  seeing,  or  to  seeing  how  to  do  something  ; 
specif.  :  a  pi.  Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng.  (1)  The  eyes.  (2) 
Spectacles,  b  In  a  helmet,  a  perforation  for  the  eye. 
Shak.  c  A  small  aperture  through  which  objects  are  to  be 
seen,  and  by  which  their  direction  is  settled  or  ascertained  ; 
as,  the  sight  of  a  quadrant,  d  Any  of  various  devices  for 
showing  the  progress  of  an  operation  or  the  like  ;  as  :  (1) 
A  glass  pane  through  which  the  color  of  gases  in  the  flues 
of  a  sulphuric  acid  plant  can  be  observed.  (2)  Mach.  A 
glass  vessel  or  tube  for  exhibiting  the  flow  of  oil  in  a  lubri¬ 
cating  arrangement,  e  A  device  to  guide  the  eye  in  aim¬ 
ing  a  firearm,  usually  consisting  of  a 
small  piece  of  metal  placed  along  the 
middle  line  of  the  top  of  the  barrel. 

There  are  usually  two  sights,  one  fixed 
near  the  muzzle,  the  other  near  the 
breech,  the  latter  usually  having  a 
groove  or  other  opening  through  which 
the  first  can  be  seen.  The  rear  sight  is 
often  so  arranged  that  it  can  be  raised 
or  lowered  according  to  the  range,  so 
that  the  sights  may  be  held  in  line  with 
the  target  even  when  the  muzzle  must 
be  elevated  to  allow  for  the  curve  in  the 
trajectory  of  the  projectile.  See  open 
sight,  peep  sight,  telescope  sight,  etc. 

9  An  aim  or  observation  taken  by 
means  of  a  sight  or  sights. 

10.  A  straight,  uninterrupted  stretch, 
as  of  a  road  or  river.  Western  U.  S. 

11.  In  a  drawing,  picture,  etc.,  that  part  of  the  surface, 
as  of  paper  or  canvas,  which  is  within  the  frame  or  the  bor¬ 
der  or  margin.  In  a  frame  or  the  like,  the  opening. 

12.  A  great  number,  quantity,  or  sum  ;  as,  a  sight  of 
money.  Now  Colloq.  “  A  sight  of  lawyers.”  Latimer. 
Syn.  —  Vision  ;  view',  show',  spectacle,  exhibition. 

at  sight,  as  soon  as  seen,  or  presented  to  sight ;  as,  a  draft 
payable  at  sight,  that  is,  on  demand  or  presentation  (for¬ 
merly  days  of  grace  were  allowed) ;  to  read  Greek  at  sight  ; 
to  shoot  a  person  at  sight,  -  on  s.,  at  sight. 


e.  1  Open 
Sight,  with 
adjustable  Slide  ;  2 
Ivory  Bead  Front 
Sight;  3  Open  Front 
Sight;  4  Leaf  Sight. 


sight  (flit),  v.  t.  ;  sight'ed  ;  sight'ing.  1.  To  get  flight  of  ; 
to  see  ;  as,  to  sight  land  ;  to  sight  a  wreck. 

2.  To  look  at  through  or  as  through  a  sight ;  to  see  or  take 
a  look  at  with  care  ;  as,  to  sight  an  object,  as  a  star. 

3.  To  give  the  proper  elevation  and  direction  to  by  means 
of  a  sight  or  sights  ;  as,  to  sights  rifle  or  a  cannon. 

4.  To  equip  with  sights ;  also,  to  adjust  the  sights  of. 

to  sight  the  anchor,  Naut ..  to  haul  up  the  anchor  until  it 
can  be  seen  whether  it  is  fouled  or  clear, 
sight,  v.  i.  1.  Mil.  To  take  aim  by  a  sight. 

2.  To  look  carefully  in  a  given  direction. 

Sighting  along  we  see  more  of  them  on  other  trees.  Filibert  Roth. 
Sight  bill,  draft  (or  the  like).  One  directing  payment  at 
sight,  that  is,  on  demand  or  presentation.  Formerly  grace 
days  were  allowed  upon  it. 

sight'ed,  a.  1.  a  Having  sight.  R.  b  Having  sight,  or  see¬ 
ing,  in  a  particular  manner,  as,  short-sighted ,  quick-si^A/ed. 
2.  a  Having  sights,  as  a  rifle  b  Having  the  sights  ad¬ 
justed  for  a  specified  range  ;  as,  sighted  for  1,000  yards, 
sight'en  (sit'Ti),  v.  t. ;  sight'ened  (-’nd) ;  sight'en-ino. 

Calico  Printing.  To  add  sightening  to  (a  paste), 
sight'en  ing  (-Tng),  n.  Calico  Printing.  A  fugitive  color 
used  to  enable  the  printer  to  judge  of  the  pattern, 
sight'ing,  p.  pr.  <1*  vb.  n.  of  sight. 
sighting  hood,  Nav.,  a  raised  hood  with  slits  or  peepholes  in 
the  sides,  as  on  top  of  a  turret,  on  a  submarine,  etc.  —  ■. 
shot,  a  shot  to  ascertain  the  range,  the  quality  of  the  fire¬ 
arm,  to  test  the  adjustment  of  the  sights,  etc.;  atrial  shot, 
sight'less,  a.  1  Wanting  sight ;  without  sight  ,  blind. 
2  a  Invisible.  Rare.  S/iak.  b  Unsightly.  Obs. 

—  sight'less  ly.  adv.  —  sight'less  ness,  n. 
sight'ly,  a.  1.  Pleasing  to  the  sight;  comely.  V  Estrange. 
2.  Colloq.  a  Conspicuous,  open  to  sight;  as,  a  sightly 
hill,  b  Affording  a  fine  view'  ,  as,  a  sightly  eminence. 
Sight  reader.  One  who  reads  at  sight,  esp.  something 
that  ordinarily  requires  previous  study.  Specif.,  a  musi¬ 
cian  who  can  read  or  perform  music  at  first  sight  of  the 
score.  -  sight  reading. 

sight'-see  ing,  a.  Engaged  in,  or  devoted  to,  seeing 
sights  ;  eager  to  see  novelties  or  curiosities.  —  n.  Act  of 
seeing  sights. 

sight'-se  er  (-se'er),  n.  One  devoted  to  seeing  sights  or 
noted  things,  or  eager  to  see  novelties  or  curiosities, 
sig'il  (sTj'Tl),  7i.  [L.  sigillum.  See  seal  a  stamp.]  Ar¬ 

chaic.  a  A  seal  ;  a  signature,  b  A  sign  or  mark,  in  as¬ 
trology  or  magic. 

Sig  il  la'ri  a  (-T-la'rT-d  ;  115),  « 

7i.  [NL.,  fr.  L.  sigil  linn 

seal.]  Paleobot.  A  genus  of 
fossil  trees  of  the  Middle  Car¬ 
boniferous,  constituting  the 
family  Sigillariaceie,  with 
trunks  marked  with  vertical 
row  s  of  seal-like  leaf  scars. 

Sig  il-la'ri-a,  n.  pi.  [L.,  fr. 
sigillum  a  seal.  See  sigil.] 

Rom.  Antiq.  The  last  tw'o,  or 

the  sixth  and  seventh,  days  of  Sigillaria.  a  S  grseseri ;  b  S. 
the  Saturnalia,  on  which  little  reticulata.  Much  reduced, 
images  or  figures  of  earthenware  were  exposed  for  sale 
and  given  as  presents  ;  hence,  the  little  images  themselves, 
sig'il-late  (sfj'T-lat),  a.  [L.  sigillatus  adorned  with  little 
images.]  1.  Decorated  by  means  of  stamps,  as  pottery. 

2.  [L.  sigillum  a  seal.]  Bot.  Decorated  or  marked  with 
seals  or  seal-like  markings  ;  as,  a  sigillate  rootstock. 

Slg  il-la'tion  (-la'shun),  n.  1.  Decoration,  as  of  pottery, 
by  means  of  stamps. 

2.  The  mark  of  a  cicatrix. 

sig  il-log'ra  phy  (-15g'rri-fT),  n.  [L.  sigillum  seal  -f- 
E.  -graphy.  ]  The  study  of  seals. 

Sigla  (slg'la),  n.  pi.  [L.]  Signs,  abbreviations,  letters, 
or  characters  standing  for  words,  shorthand,  etc.,  in 
ancient  manuscripts,  or  on  coins,  medals,  etc. 

Siglos  (slg'ltSs),  n.  ;  L.  pi.  -li  (-11).  [Gr.  atyAos,  trt/cAov.] 
Antiq  a  A  Persian  silver  coin  worth  (at  the  ancient  ratio 
of  13.3  :  D  about  28  cents  in  gold,  b  The  Hebrew  shekel, 
slg'ma  (sig'ma),  n.  [Gr.  o-iy/ua.]  1.  The  18th  letter  (2, 
cr,  and,  rarely  used,  C)  of  the  Greek  alphabet,  corres¬ 
ponding  to  Eng.  S,  s,  and  representing  the  sound  of  s  in  sun. 
2.  Zool.  A  C-shaped  sponge  spicule. 

Sig'mate  (-mat),  a.  [From  sigma.]  Having  the  shape  or 
form  of  the  Greek  sigma  or  the  letter  S ;  specif. :  Zool. 
Designating  C-shaped  sponge  spicules, 
sig'ma-tism  (sTg'md-tTz’m)  )  n.  [NL.  sigmatis- 

Sig  ma  tis'mus  (-tTz'mSs  ;  -tTs'mfts)  (  mus.  See  sigma  ; 
-ism.]  Repetition  or  frequent  occurrence  of  the  letter  s  or 
its  sound  ;  also,  defective  or  difficult  utterance  of  s. 
sig'mo  dent  (-m6-d5nt),  n.  Zool.  Of  or  pert,  to  the  Sig- 
modontes.  —7?.  One  of  the  Sigmodontes. 

Sig  mo  don'tes  (-don'tez),  ».  />/.  [NL.;  Gr.  aiyya  sigma 


siek.  slake.  +  sick,  seek. 
sielde-  4*  seed. 
slele.  +  ceil 
stems.  +  seem. 

Sie'mens’s  ar'ma-ture.  [See 
Siemens’s  law.]  Elec.  =  h 
armature. 

Siemens’s  coll.  [See  Siemens’* 
Law.]  Eire.  The  longitudinal¬ 
ly  wound  coil  on  a  Siemens’s,  or 
fi.  armature. 

Siemens's  electrodynamometer 

(.See  Si  kmens’s  la w.J  Eire  An 
eleetrodynamometer  consisting 
of  a  fixea  eoil  and  a  movable  coil 
which  is  restored  to  its  initial 
position  by  turning  a  torsion 
head,  the  torsion  thus  indicated 
being  proportional  to  the  square 
of  the  current  in  the  coils- 
Siemens’s  gas.  Producer  gas. 
Sle'mens-Mar'tin  proe'ess. 
Siemens  process.  [After  Sir 
William  Siemens,  German  in 
ventor  in  London,  and  E.  &  P. 
Martin,  French  inventors] 
Steel  Mann/.  See  open-hearth. 

—  Siemens-Martin  steel. 
Siemens’s  winding  [See  Sie¬ 
mens’s  law.]  Elec.  Drum 
winding  ;  also,  the  winding  on 
a  Siemens's  (H)  armature, 
sien.  +  see,  v. 

sience-  +  science,  scion. 

Si  en-ese/  (se'en-ez'  ;  -es'  ;  sU- 
5n-),  a  Of  or  pert,  to  Siena  in 
Itnlv,  the  Roman  Sfena  Julia. 

—  Si  en-ese',  n.  sing.  Sc  pi 

sl'e  nite  (sT'f-nTt),  si  e-nlt 'ic 


Vars.  of  SYENITE,  SYEXITIC. 
Siennese'.  Vnr.  of  Si  enesb. 
si'ent,  n.  A  scion  Obs. 
Si-er'ra  Le-o'ne  peach  (sT-r-r'd 
l«'-5'n5).  The  Guinea  peach, 
si-er'ran  (sT-er'^n),  a.  Of  or 
pertaining  to  a  sierra.  Rare 
sierra  plum  A  Californian  wild 
plum  (Pr units subcordata),  with 
somewhat  spinescent  branches 
and  small  red  insipid  fruit, 
sierse.  d*  skarce. 

siet.  +  sit. 
sieth.  +  scythe. 

siethe.  Obs.  corrupt,  of  chive. 

sieu.  Obs.  pret.  of  sow. 

||  sieur  (syflr).  n.  [F.,  ahbr.  fr. 
seigneur.  Cf.  monsieur,  seign¬ 
ior.)  Sir;— atitleof  respect  used, 
esp.  formerly,  by  the  French, 
sieve  +  chive.  [seave.I 
sieve  (sev).  Dial.  Eng.  var  of | 
sieve  disk  Bot.  A  sieve  plate, 
sieve  pore.  Bot.  A  sieve  pit. 
sieve  vessel  Bot.  A  sieve  tube, 
sieve'yer.  u.  One  who  makes 
sieves.  Obs. 

slev'ings  (sTv'Yngz). ».  pf.  Sift¬ 
ings  Rare. 

slew.  sue  ;  obs.  pret  of  sow. 
siewet  suet 
siewte.  -f  suite. 

.  siex  +  six. 

,  Sif(sef),  n  [Teel  ]  Norse  Myth. 
|  The  wife  of  Thor,  perhaps  a  Jer- 
|  tility  goddess. 

Si-fat'ite  (sr-fat'Tt).  n.  One  of 
an  early  Mohammedan  sect,  or 
school,"  holding  to  a  literal  in¬ 


terpretation  of  the  Koran  and 
to  the  idea  of  God’s  attributes 
being  eternally  inherent  in  his 
essence.  Through  their  insist¬ 
ence  on  taking  literally  such  ex¬ 
pressions  as  **  hands,”  “  face,” 
“sitting.”  etc.,  they  fell  into 
gross  anthropomorphism. 

sife  +  SIEVE. 

sife  (sTf ),  siff(sTf),  n.  Sc  v.  [Cf. 
sigh.]  Sigh.  Dial.  Eng.  [Ohs  I 
sifethe.  n.  LAS .  si/e&a.]  Bran.  I 
sif'fle.  v.t.  [F.  siffler.)  To  blow; 
whistle;—  used  reflexively.  Obs. 

slf'fle-ment.  n.  Obs 
sif'flet  (slf'lft ;  F.  se/fl5'),  n. 
[F  ]  Theat.  Whistling. 

I]  slf  fleur'  (se'flQr'),  «.,  masc. ; 
sif  flense'  (-flflz'),  n.,fem.;  pi., 
masc.,  -FLEURS  (-flflr')  ;  Jem., 
-FLEUSES(-flflz').  [F  1  Whistler, 
sif  flot'  (se'flflt').  n.  [G.  sijffdte , 

Srob-  fr.  F.  sifflet  whistle,  in 
uenced  by  G.flbte  flute.  1  Music. 
a  A  whistle  flute  b  A  small 
liute  stop  of  a  whistling  tone, 
si'fon.  Siphon.  Ref.  Sp. 
sift.  n.  Rare,  a  That  which  is 
sifted,  b  Action  of  sifting, 
sig.  +  SIGH. 

sig  ( sig),  n.  (Akin  to  AS.  sigan 
to  fall,  ooze,  filter.]  Urine.  Dial. 
sig.  Abbr.  Signature. 

I|  Sig.,  or  ||  sig.  Abbr.  Signor; 
Signore  ;  Signori, 
sigaldren,  r.  t.  ( Cf.  AS.  sige- 
gealdor  a  charm  that  gives  vic¬ 
tory.]  To  enchant.  Obs. 


sigaldry,  n.  Enchantment ; 

sorcery.  Obs. 

Sig'a-nns  CsYg'd-nfis).  n.  [NL., 
fr.  At.  si /an.]  Zool.  A  genus  of 
fishes  related  to  the  tangs,  found 
in  the  western  Pacific  Ocean 
and  the  Indian  Ocean.  It  con¬ 
stitutes  a  family,  Sl-gan'1-dse 
IsT-g&n'Y-de). 

Si-gaul'ti-an  (sY-gol'sht-dn ;  -tY- 
dn),  a.  Pert,  to  Sigault,  a 
French  physician.  See  sym¬ 
physeotomy. 
sige.  4*  SAY,  SIEGE, 
slgeniery.  4*  seigniory. 
sigge.  +  say,  r. 
siggen.  +  say. 

sig  'ger  (sYg'Cr),  i\  i.  To  trickle ; 
to  leak.  Cr.  sicker.  Dial.  Eng. 
sigh.  4*  saw.  n.  Sc  pret. 
slgh(sT).  Dial.  Eng.  var.  of  sie. 
sigh '-born',  a.  Sorrowful  ; 

mournful.  Rare. 
sighd.  Sighed.  Ref.  Sp 
sighe.  n.  r AS.  sige.]  Victory; 
success.  Obs. 

sighecraft,  n.  [AS.  sige  victory 
4-  erseft  power,  art,  craft*] 
Magic.  Obs. 

sighefast.  a.  [AS.  sigefrest.] 
Victorious.  Obs.  [sighs.  I 

slgh'er  (sT'?r),  n.  One  whol 
slgh'ful,  a.  See  -ful. 
sight,  n.  3f  v.  Sigh.  Obs. 
sight  edge  Shipbuilding,  The 
edge  of  an  overlapping  or  outer 
strake  of  the  shell  plating, 
sight  elevation  Gun.  See  an¬ 
gle  of  elevation  b(l). 


sight' fnl,  a.  Easily  or  clearly 
seen  ;  perspicuous.  Obs.  — 
sight' ful -ness,  n.  Obs. 
sight'hole'.  n.  A  peephole, 
sight'll-ness  (sTt'lY-nPs),  n. 
See  -mss* 

slght'mak  er,  n.  The  creator  of 
sight;  God.  Obs.  [ntustJ 

sight  point  See  perspective, | 
sight 'p roof a.  Undiscovera- 
ble  to  sight ;  invisible.  [.ft.  I 
sight' shot',  n.  Range  of  vision.  | 
sights'man  (slts'mdn),  n.  a  A 
cicerone.  Obs.  b  Music.  One 
who  reads  or  performs  music 
readilv  at  first  sight.  Rare. 
sight/8ome.  a.  Sightly.  Obs. 
sight'wor  thy  (sTt'wQrthl),  a. 
Worth  seeing. 

sight'y  (slt'Y  ;  Scot.  sYK'tY),  a. 
Obs.  or  Scot.  Sc  Dial  a  Sharp- 
sighted;  farsighted,  b  Visible. 
Ohs.  c  Splendid  ;  grand, 
sighve  +81011, r.  [mark.  Obs.  I 
si-gil'lar,  a.  Pert,  to  a  seal  or| 
Sig  il-la  ri-a'ce-ae  (sYj'Y-la'ri- 
a'sP-e  ;  115),  n.  pi.  [NL.]  Pa- 
leohot.  See  Sigillaria.  —  sig'il- 
la  ri-a'ceous  (-sh»7s),  a. 
sig  il-la'ri  an  (-la'rY-dn  ;  115),  a. 
Paleobot.  Pert  to  Sigillaria. 
sig  il-la'rid  (-la'rYd).  n.  Paho- 
hot  One  of  the  Sigillariacea?. 
sig  il-la'ri-oid  (-rY-oid),  or  sig'- 
il-la'roid  (-roid),  a.  Paleobot. 
Resembling  Sigillaria. 
Big'il-la-ry  (sYi'Y-ia-rY),  a.  [L. 
sigillum  seal.]  Pert,  to,  or  of  the 
nature  of.  a  seal  or  sealing. 


sig'il  late.  r.  t.  To  seal, 
sig'il-lat  ed  (-lat'gd),  a.  Sigil- 

lnte. 

sig'il-la-tive  (-lft-tYv),  a.  [L. 
sigillum  a  seal  :  cf.  OF.  sigifla- 
fij'.]  Obs.  1.  Fit  to  seal;  belong¬ 
ing  to  a  seal  ;  composed  of  wax. 
2.  Tending  to  cicatrization  ; 
consolidative. 

si-gil'lum  (sY-jYl'fim),  n.;  pi. 
-la  (-a).  [I..]  Laic.  A  seal. 
Sig'i-o'noth  (s  T  g' Y-d'n  5th; 
-noth).  Bib. 

Sig'is-mon'da  (sYj/Ys-m5n'dd), 
n>  See  Guiscardo. 
Sig'is-mund  (sYj'Ys-mtlnd),  n. 
[G.  ;  cf.  Goth-  siyis  victor}*,  G. 
si  eg,  and  OHG.  munt  hand,  pro¬ 
tection  :  cf.  also  F.  Sigismoud, 
fr.  G.]  Lit.,  conquering  protec¬ 
tion  ;  —  masc.  prop.  name.  F. 
Sigismoud  (se'zhes'mflN ')  :  It. 
Sigismondo  (se/j?6-m5n'd5), 
Sismondo  (s?s-mon'd5)  ;  Sp 
Sigismundo  (se/hPs-m5on'd5 ; 
172)  ;  Pg.  Sigismundo  (8e/zhPs- 
moon'dob) ;  G.  Sigismund  (ze'- 
gYs-mdhnt),  Sigmund  (zeK'- 
mrtbnt).  [See  Tancrkd,  3.1 
Sig  is-mun'da  (-m  fin'd  a),  n  | 
siglaton.  +  ciclatoun. 
sig'mate,  v.  t.  To  change  (the 
termination  of  a  syllable)  by 
adding  a  sigma  or  s. 
sig-mat'ic  (sYg-mttt'Yk ),  a. 
Gram.  Characterized  by  the  use 
or  addition  of  sigma  or  s,  as  cer¬ 
tain  tenses. 

8ig-ma'tion  (sYg-ma'shun).  r». 


ale,  senate,  care,  Jtm,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofa  ;  eve.  Svent,  find,  recent,  maker ;  ice,  ill ;  old,  Sbey,  orb,  5dd,  s&ft,  connect ;  use,  unite,  urn,  iip,  circus,  menli  j 

[]  Foreign  Word.  f  Obsolete  Variant  of.  -f  combined  with.  =  equals. 
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SIGNIFICS 


(a)  +  o5ous,  oSoptos,  a  tooth.]  Zool.  A  supergeneric  group 
of  rodents  having  biserial ly  tuberculate  molars  and  includ¬ 
ing  all  indigenous  American  murine  rodents  except  the 
wood  rats,  voles,  and  lemmings. 

Sig'moid  (sTg'moid),  a.  [Gr.  ;  triypa  sigma  -f- 

(iSos  form,  likeness;  cf.  F.  signunde .]  1.  Curved  in  two 

directions,  like  the  letter  S,  or  the  Greek  s. 

2.  Anat.  Pertaining  to  the  sigmoid  flexure  of  the  intestine, 
as  the  sigmoid  artery,  a  branch  of  the  inferior  mesenteric, 
sigmoid  cavity.  Anat.  a  Either  of  two  articular  surfaces 
on  the  ulna  :  the  greater ,  between  the  olecranon  and  coro- 
noid  processes  for  articulation  with  the  humerus;  the 
lesser ,  on  the  outer  side  of  the  coronoid  process  for  articu¬ 
lation  with  the  radius.  b  An  articular  surface  on  the  inner 
side  of  the  distal  end  of  the  radius  for  articulation  with 
the  ulna.  —  s.  flexure,  an  S-shaped  curve,  as  in  the  neck  of 
a  bird  or  turtle  ;  specif.,  Anat..  the  contracted  and  crooked 
part  of  the  intestine  between  the  descending  colon  and  the 
rectum,  terminating  in  the  latter  at  the  brim  of  the  true 
pelvis.  —  s.  notch,  Anat.,  the  notch  between  the  coronoid 
and  condyloid  processes  of  each  side  of  the  lower  jaw.  — 
s.  valves.  Anat .,  the  semilunar  valves  of  the  heart. 

Sig  moid-i'tis  (-i'tTs),  n.  [NL.  ;  sigmoid  +  Med. 

Inflammation  of  the  sigmoid  flexure. 

Slg'mund  (sTg'mund;  G.  zeK'indbnt),  n.  [Icel.  Sigmundr.~\ 
In  the  Volsunga  Saga,  a  Volsung,  father  of  Sigurd,  the 
counterpart  of  Siegmund  in  the  “  Ring  of  the  Nibelung.” 
Sign  (sin),  n.  [F.  signe,  L.  signum  ;  cf.  AS.  segen,  segn ,  a 
sign,  standard,  banner,  also  fr.  L.  signum.  Cf.  ensign, 
resign,  seal  a  stamp,  signal,  signet.]  1.  That  by  which 
anything  is  made  known  or  represented  ;  that  which  fur¬ 
nishes  evidence  ;  a  mark  ;  a  token  ;  an  indication  ;  a  proof. 
2  A  remarkable  event,  considered  by  the  ancients  as  in¬ 
dicating  the  will  of  some  deity ;  a  prodigy ;  an  omen ; 
specif.,  an  event  considered  by  the  Jews  as  indicating  the 
divine  will,  or  as  manifesting  an  interposition  of  the  divine 
power  for  some  special  end  ;  a  miracle  ;  a  wonder. 

Through  mighty  signs  and  wonders.  Bom.  xv.  19 

3.  Something  serving  to  indicate  the  existence,  or  preserve 
the  memory,  of  a  thing  ;  a  token  ;  a  memorial. 

What  time  the  fire  devoured  two  hundred  and  fifty  men.  and 
they  became  a  sign.  Num.  xxvi.  10. 

4.  Any  symbol  or  emblem  which  prefigures,  typifies,  or 
represents  an  idea  ;  a  type  ;  as,  the  sign  of  the  cross. 

Saint  George  of  Merry  England,  the  sign  of  victory.  Sj  tenser. 
6.  a  A  word  or  a  character  regarded  as  the  outward  mani¬ 
festation  of  thought ;  as,  words  are  the  signs  of  ideas, 
b  A  motion,  an  action,  oj*  a  gesture  by  which  a  thought  is 
expressed,  or  a  command  ora  wish  made  known,  c  Hence, 
one  of  the  gestures  of  pantomime,  or  of  a  language  of  signs 
such  as  those  used  by  the  savages,  or  those  used  by  the 
deaf  and  dumb.  Educators  of  the  deaf  distinguish  between 
natural  signs,  which  serve  for  communicating  ideas,  and 
methodical,  or  systematic,  signs,  adapted  for  the  dictation, 
or  the  rendering,  of  written  language,  word  by  word  ;  ana 
thus  the  signs  are  to  be  distinguished  from  the  manual  alpha¬ 
bet,  by  which  words  are  spelled  on  the  fingers. 

6.  A  military  emblem  carried  on  a  banner  or  a  standard  ; 
also,  Obs.,  a  banner.  Milton. 

1.  "A  lettered  board,  or  other  conspicuous  notice,  placed 
on  or  before  a  building,  room,  shop,  or  office  to  advertise 
the  business  there  transacted,  or  the  name  of  the  person 
or  firm  conducting  it ;  a  publicly  displayed  token  or  notice. 

8.  Astron.  A  division  of  the  ecliptic  or  zodiac.  The  twelve 
signs  are  reckoned  eastward  from  the  point  of  intersection 
of  ecliptic  and  equator  (at  the  first  point  of  Aries),  in  the 
order  given  below.  Their  names  were  originally  the  names 
of  the  constellations  occupying  severally  the  divisions  of 
the  zodiac  ;  but,  by  precession  of  the  equinoxes,  the  signs 
have  separated  about  30  degrees  from  these  constellations, 
and  each  of  the  latter  now  lies  in  the  sign  next  in  advance, 
or  to  the  east,  of  the  one  bearing  its  name,  as  the  constella¬ 
tion  Aries  in  the  sign  Taurus,  etc.  See  also  zodiac. 


no. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 
7 


NAME  At  SYMBOL 

SUN  EN¬ 
TERS  C. 

Arles,  Ram 

T 

Mar.  20 

Taurus,  Bull 

H 

Apr.  20 

Gemini.  Twins 

II 

May  20 

Cancer,  Crab 

C 

Juno  21 

Leo.  Lion 

a 

July  22 

Virgo,  Virgin 

up 

Aug.  22 

Libra,  Balance 

Sept.  22 

NAME  &  SYMBOL  Tgng 

Scorpio.  ftp  Oct.  23 

Scorpion 

Sagittarius,  f  ^ov.  23 

Archer  * 

Capricornus,  1A>  Dec.  21 

Goat  ■'I 

Aquarius.  Jan.  20 

Water  Bearer 
Pisces.  Fishes  ^  Feb.  19 


9.  Math.  A  character  indicating  the  relation  of  quantities, 
or  an  operation  performed  on  them;  as,  the  signs  -f-  (plus); 
—  (minus),  —  (of  division),  etc. ;  also,  any  abbreviation  or 
conventional  mark  having  a  meaning  fixed  by  usage  or  pre¬ 
scription  ;  as,  the  integral  sign  J ,  the  radical  sign  Vi  the 
comb  inant  sign  [  ],  the  vector  sign  U,  etc. 

10.  Med.  An  objective  evidence  of  disease;  that  is,  one 
appreciable  by  some  one  other  than  the  patient.  The  terms 
symptom  and  sign  are  often  used  synonymously,  but  prop¬ 
erly  they  differ  in  that  the  former  is  perceived  only  by  the 
patient.  The  term  sign  is  often  further  restricted  to  the 
purely  local  evidences  of  disease  afforded  by  direct  exam¬ 
ination  of  the  organs  involved,  as  distinguished  from  evi¬ 
dences  of  general  disturbance  afforded  by  the  temperature, 
pulse,  etc.,  and  is  then  often  called  physical  sign. 

11.  Music.  Any  character,  as  a  flat,  sharp,  dot,  etc. 

12.  Theol.  That  which,  being  external,  stands  for,  or  sig¬ 
nifies,  something  spiritual.  Cf.  sacrament,  3 

13.  A  watchword  ;  a  signal  cry.  Obs. 

14.  Hunting.  A  trace;  a  spoor ;  as,  a  bear  sign.  U.  S. 
Syn.  —  Sign,  signal.  Sign  is  the  general  term  ;  a  signal 
is  esp.  a  prearranged  sign,  or  one  that  is  markedly  sig¬ 
nificant  or  conspicuous.  See  emblem. 

sign  manual,  an  autograph  signature  ;  specif.,  the  official 
signature  of  a  sovereign,  chief  magistrate,  or  the  like,  to 
an  official  document,  as  letters  patent,  to  give  validity. 


See  the  Table  of  Arbitrary  Signs. 


—  b.  of  summation,  Math .,  the  Greek  capital  2  placed  before 
a  general  term  to  indicate  the  sum  of  all  terms  of  which  it 


The  addition  of  a  sigma  or  n  to 
the  end  of  a  syllable. 

Big  moi'dal  (sYg-moi'ddl),  a 
Sigmoid.  —  slg-moi'dal-ly.  a  dr. 
sign.  Aphetic  for  assign.  Obs. 
II  sig'na,  n.,  L.yl.  of  signum. 
sig'na-cle,  n.  [I,,  signaculum.’] 
A  sign  or  seal  :  a  token.  Obs. 
sig'nal-er,  Big'nal-ler,  n.  One 
that  signals. 

gig'na-let'ic  (sYg-'nd-lPt'Yk ).  a. 
See  sign,  signal.]  a  Math.  Of 


I  or  pert  to  the  signs  plus  (-4-)  and 
minus  (  — ).  b  Of  or  pert,  to 
signalments  or  signaletics. 
sig  na let'ics  (-Yks),  n.  Science 
or  process  of  making  and  using 
signalments.  [signaletics.] 
sig'nal-isnMsYg'ndl-Yz’ni).//.  =| 
sig'nal  ist,  n.  One  who  signals, 
signal'i-ty  (sYg-nlll'Y-tY),  n. 
Quality  or  state  of  being  signal, 
or  remarkable.  Obs. 

Big'nal-ler.  Var.  of  signaler. 


is  the  type.  Commonly  this  term  has  an  index  that  takes 
a  series  of  integral  values  ;  this  is  then  written  above  and 
below  the  2  with  its  greatest  and  least  values;  thus, 

,  n=  GO  r'd  xo  t7 

J^Tl  =  *“|J  +  J- \7+  •  •  •  •  Wheu  no  in- 


dex  is  used,  but  only  different  letters,  the  Latin  5  is  some¬ 
times  used,  esp.  by  the  French  ;  thus,  or  Sab  means 
ab  -+-  ac  -t-  be.  —  sign  of  the  cross,  a  A  badge  representing 
the  cross  of  Christ,  b  The  motion  of  the  right  hand  form¬ 
ing  a  cross,  as  made  by  a  Roman  Catholic  priest  or  wor¬ 
shiper,  esp.  such  amotion  from  the  forehead  to  the  breast, 
and  from  the  left  to  the  right  shoulder, 
sign  (sin),  v.  t. ;  signed  (siud) ;  sign'ing.  [From  sign,  n. : 
cf.  F.  signer ,  L.  signore  to  mark,  set  a  mark  upon,  fr. 
signum.  See  sign,  n.  ME.  had  also seinen  to  cross  (one’s 
self),  bless,  either  fr.  AS.  segnian,  v.  ( segn ,  n.),  or  OF. 
seignier  ;  both  fr.  L.]  1.  To  make  a  sign  upon  ;  to  mark 

with  a  sign,  esp.  with  the  sign  of  the  cross.  Archaic. 

We  receive  this  child  into  the  congregation  of  Christ’s  flock, 
and  do  sign  him  with  the  sign  of  the  cross  Bk.  of  Com  Prayer. 

2.  To  represent  by  a  sign  ;  to  make  known  in  a  typical  or 
emblematic  manner,  in  distinction  from  speech  ;  to  signify. 

I  signed  to  Browne  to  make  his  retreat.  Scott. 

3.  To  mark  ;  to  betoken  ;  to  symbolize.  Now  Rare.  Shak 

4.  a  To  affix  a  signature  to  ;  to  ratify  by  hand  or  seal  ;  to 
subscribe  in  one’s  own  handwriting,  b  To  write  (a  signa¬ 
ture)  ;  as,  to  sign  one’s  name. 

5.  To  assign  or  convey  formally  ;  —  used  with  away  and 
sometimes  with  off. 

6.  To  engage  or  hire  by  securing  the  signature  of  ;  as,  the 
baseball  manager  has  signed  a  new  player. 

7.  To  signify  by,  or  express  in,  a  sign  language. 

sign  (sin),  v.  i.  1.  To  be  a  sign  or  omen.  Obs.  Shak. 

2.  To  make  a  sign  or  signal,  to  communicate  directions 
or  intelligence  by  a  sign  or  signs. 

3.  To  write  one’s  name,  esp.  as  a  token  of  assent,  respon¬ 
sibility,  or  obligation;  —  often,  Colloq.,  with  off ;  as,  to 
sign  off  i.  e.,  to  relinquish  one’s  claims. 

4.  To  communicate  or  converse  in  a  sign  language. 

Sign'a  ble  (sin'd-b’l),  a.  1.  Suitable  to  be  signed  ;  requir¬ 
ing  signature  ;  as,  a  document  signable  by  a  certain  person. 

2.  Having  the  ability  to  sign.  Rare. 

Sig'nal  (sig'nal),  n.  [F.,  fr.  LL.  signal e ,  fr.  L.  signum. 
See  sign,  n.]  1.  A  token  ;  foreshadowing  ;  sign.  Obs. 

The  weary  sun  .  .  . 

Gives  signal  of  a  goodly  day  to-morrow.  Shak. 

2.  A  sign  made  to  give  notice  of  something,  as  of  a  com¬ 
mand  or  danger ,  as,  a  signal  to  fire. 

3.  a  A  sign,  event,  or  watchword  which  has  been  agreed 
upon  as  the  occasion  of  concerted  action,  b  That  which 


incites  to  action  ;  an  initial  cause  or  impulse. 

Syn.  —  See  sign. 

Sig'nal,  a.  [Cf.  F.  signale ,  p.  p.  signaler  to  signalize. 
See  signal,  n.~\  Noticeable ;  distinguished  from  what  is 
ordinary  ;  as,  a  signal  exploit ;  a  signal  failure. 

Syn.  —  Eminent,  remarkable,  memorable,  extraordinary, 
notable,  striking,  conspicuous.  See  prominent. 

Sig'nal,  v.  t. ;  sig'naled  (-ndld)  or  sig'nalled  ;  signal¬ 
ing  or  sig'nal-ling.  [From  signal,  n.~\  1.  To  communi¬ 
cate  by  signals ;  as,  to  signal  orders. 

2.  To  notify  by  a  signal  or  signals  ;  to  make  a  signal  or 
signals  to  ;  as,  to  signal  a  fleet  to  anchor.  M.  Arnold. 
sig'nal,  v.  i.  To  make  a  signal  or  signals ;  to  communi¬ 
cate  by  a  signal  or  signals. 

signal  corps.  Mil.  In  the  United  States  army,  the  staff 
corps,  organized  under  Act  of  Oct.  1, 1890,  which  has  charge 
of  military  signaling,  of  telegraph,  telephone,  and  balloon 
work,  etc.  It  is  commanded  by  the  Chief  Signal  Officer,  of 
the  rank  of  brigadier  general,  and  is  under  the  supervision 
of  the  Chief  of  Staff,  b  =  signal  service  b-  Obs. 
sig'nal-ize  (sTg'ndl-iz),  v.  t.  ;  sig'nal-ized  (-Izd) ;  sig'nal- 
iz'ing  (-iz'Tng).  [From  signal,  a.]  1.  a  To  make  signal. 

It  is  this  passion  which  drives  men  to  all  the  ways  we  see  in 
use  of  signalizi ng  themselves-  Burke. 

b  To  point  out  carefully  or  distinctly. 

2.  To  signal;  to  indicate  by  a  signal,  as  a  ship’s  arrival.  R. 

3.  To  make  a  signalment  of ;  to  describe  as  in  signaletics. 
sig'nal-man  (-mdn),  n.;  pi.  -men  A  man  whose  business 

is  to  manage  or  display  signals ;  esp. :  a  A  man  who  sets  1 
the  signals  by  which  railroad  trains  are  run  or  warned, 
b  A  man  who  transmits  orders  from  the  foreman  of  a 


gang  of  men  to  the  engineer  who  runs  the  hoisting  or 
hauling  engine,  as  in  logging,  excavating,  building,  etc. 

sig'nal  ment  (-m£nt),  n.  [F.  signalement.']  Description 
by  peculiar,  appropriate,  or  characteristic  marks;  specif., 
the  systematic  description  of  a  person  for  purposes  of 
identification.  The  Bertillon  signaletic  system  comprises  :  the 
anthropometric al  signalment.  consisting  of  exact  measurements 
of  heignt,  reach  of  the  outstretched  arms,  height  of  trunk  (of  a 
man  sitting),  curvature  of  the  vertebral  column,  length  and 
width  of  head,  length  and  width  of  right  ear,  length  of  left  foot, 
of  left  middle  and  little  fingers,  and  of  left  forearm  :  besides 
which  measurement  of  the  bizj’goniatic  diameter  and  impression 
showing  the  skin  convolutions  of  the  ball  of  the  thumb  and  first 
three  fingers  of  the  right  hand  may  also  he  given  ;  the  descrip 
tive  signalment,  including  precise  observations  of  the  color  and  , 
peculiarities  of  the  iris  of  the  left  eye  and  of  the  hair  and  com¬ 
plexion,  of  the  peculiarities  of  the  nose  and  right  eur.  and  of  gen 
eral  traits  of  the  features  ;  the  signalment  by  peculiar  marks,  or  l 
pathological  signalment,  including  localization  and  description 
of  peculiarities  of  the  bodily  surface,  such  as  deformities,  scars, 
tattooings,  moles,  warts,  etc.  Statistical  observations  as  to  age, 
name,  nationality,  education,  and  record,  etc.,  are  added. 

Signal  service,  a  The  system  or  occupation  of  communi¬ 
cating  by  signals,  as  in  military  operations,  b  An  organ¬ 
ization  or  body  charged  with  operating  such  a  system ; 
specif.,  formerly  in  the  United  States,  [caps.]  a  bureau  in 
tne  War  Department  composed  of  a  Chief  Signal  Officer 
and  officers  and  men  detailed  from  the  Corps  of  Engineers 
of  the  army.  See  Weather  Bureau. 


sig'na-ry  (sTg'nd-rY),  n.;pl.  -ries  (-rlz).  [L.  signum  sign.] 

1.  A  sign;  seal;  mark.  Obs. 

2.  A  series  or  arrangement  of  signs,  as  hieroglyphs  or 

j  syllabic  or  alphabetic  signs.  W.  M.  Flinders  Petrie. 

sig'nate  (sYg'nat),  a.  [L.  signatus,  p.  p.  See  sign,  v.  t.~\ 
a  Designate,  b  Zool.  Having  markings  like  letters, 
signate  matter,  Schol.,  matter  distinct  in  fact  but  not  dif- 


sig'nal-ly, adv.  of  signal. 
signal  tower.  A  tower  from 
which  signals  are  displayed  or 
controlled;  specif..  Railroads,  a 
switch  tower  for  a  block  system, 
signance.  n.  Sign  ;  token.  Obs. 
sig'na-ta-ry  (sYg'nd-ta-rY),  a.  !f 
n.  =  signatory. 
signate  •{•  sennet. 
sig-na'tion  (s  Yg-n  a'sh  u  n),  v. 
[L.  sign  at  io •  See  sign,  v.  f.] 
Sign  given  ;  marking. 


I  sig'na-ture,  v.  t.  To  mark  with 
or  ns  with  a  signature.  Obs. 
sig'na- tur'ist  (sYg'nd-ttlr'Yst), 
n.  Obs.  1.  One  who  holds  to  be¬ 
lief  in  signatures.  See  signa¬ 
ture,  3  a  &  b.  [signnture.l 
2.  One  who  makes  a  mark  or| 
signd.  Signed.  Ref.  Sp. 
slgneflance.  +  signifjance. 
signefie.  f  signify.  [signs. | 
sign'er  (sln'Pr),  w.  One  who| 
sig'net.  cygnet,  sennet. 


ferent  in  character  in  two  or  more  individuals.  —  signate 
predication.  See  exercised  predication. 

Sig'na-to-ry  (sYg'nd-to-rY),  a.  [L.  signatorius.]  1.  Re¬ 
lating  to  a  seal,  as  of  a  document ;  used  in  sealing.  Obs. 
2.  Signing  ;  joining  or  sharing  in  a  signature  ;  bound  by 
the  terms  of  a  signed  agreement,  esp.  an  international  con¬ 
vention  ;  as,  signatory  powers. 

sig'na-to-ry,  n.  ;  pi.  -ries  (-rYz).  A  signer  ;  one  who  signs 
or  subscribes  ;  specif.,  a  government  bound  jointly  with 
others  to  the  terms  of  a  signed  convention. 

Sig'na  ture  (-^ur),  n.  [F.  signature ,  or  LL.  signature ,  fr. 
L.  signare ,  signatum.  See  sign,  v.  t.]  1.  A  sign,  stamp, 

or  mark  impressed,  as  by  a  seal.  Now  Rare. 

The  brain,  being  well  furnished  with  various  traces,  signa¬ 
tures,  and  images.  I  H’atts- 

2.  The  name  of  any  person,  written  with  his  own  hand 
to  siguify  that  the  writing  which  precedes  accords  with  his 
wishes  or  intentions  ;  a  sign  manual ;  an  autograph. 

3.  In  technical  senses  :  a  Old  Physiol.  An  outward  mark 
by  which  internal  characteristics  were  supposed  to  be  indi¬ 
cated.  b  Old  Med.  A  resemblance  between  the  external 
characters  of  a  disease  and  those  of  some  physical  agent  (as 
that  bet  ween  the  red  skin  of  scarlet  fever  and  a  red  cloth)  ; 
supposed  to  indicate  this  agent  in  the  treatment  of  the  dis¬ 
ease.  c  Music.  Short  for  key  signature,  time  signature. 
d  Print.  (1)  A  letter  or  figure  placed  at  the  bottom  of  the 
first  page  of  each  sheet  of  a  book  or  pamphlet,  as  a  direc¬ 
tion  to  the  binder  in  arranging  and  folding  the  sheets.  (2) 
The  printed  sheet  so  marked,  or  the  form  from  which  it  is 
printed  ;  as,  to  reprint  one  or  more  signatures.  Star  signa¬ 
tures  (as  A*,  l*)  are  the  same  characters,  with  the  addition 
of  asterisks,  used  on  the  first  pages  of  offeuts,  as  in  12mo 
sheets,  e  Pharm.  That  part  of  a  prescription  which  con¬ 
tains  the  directions  to  the  patient,  usually  prefaced  by  S 
or  Sig.  (an  abbrev.  of  Latin  sign  a,  imperative  of  signare , 
to  sign  or  mark),  f  Scots  Law.  A  writing  prepared  to 
be  signed  or  sealed  as  the  ground  or  warrant  for  a  pro¬ 
posed  royal  grant  or  charter,  —  abolished  by  10  &  11  Viet, 
c.  51  (1847).  g  R.  C.  Ch.  A  rescript  used  in  granting  a 
papal  pardon,  h  Act  of  signing.  Dial,  or  Rare 

sign'board  (sin'bord' ;  201),  n.  A  board  for  or  bearing  a 
notice  or  sign. 

sig'net  (sTg'nSt),  n.  [OF.  signet  a  signet,  F. ,  a  bookmark, 
dim.  of  signe;  cf.  OF.  seignet  signet,  dim.  of  sein  a  mark, 
a  seal,  F.  seing  signature,  L.  signum.  See  sign,  n.  ;  cf. 
sennet.]  A  seal ;  esp. ;  a  In  England,  the  seal  used  by 
the  sovereign  in  sealing  private  letters  and  grants  that  pass 
by  bill  under  the  sign  manual ;  —  called  also  privy  signet. 
b  The  impression  made  by  or  as  by  a  seal  or  signet. 
Sig'net,  v.  t. ;  sig'net-ed  ;  sig'net-ing.  To  mark  or  au¬ 
thenticate  with  the  official  signet  or  seal. 

Signet  ring-  A  ring  containing  a  signet,  or  private  seal. 
Sign  factor.  Math.  The  expression  (— 1)’\  which  is  alter¬ 
nately  +  1  and  —  1  according  as  n  is  even  or  odd. 
sig-nif'i-cance  (slg-nTf'T-kHns),  n.  [L.  significantia."] 

1.  Quality  or  state  of  being  significant ;  expressiveness. 

2  That  which  is  signified  ;  meaning;  import ;  as,  the  sig¬ 
nificance  of  a  nod,  gesture,  word,  look,  etc. 

3.  Quality  of  being  important ;  importance ;  moment ; 
weight  ;  consequence  ;  as,  a  matter  of  significance. 

Syn.  —  See  meaning. 

sig  nifi  cant  (-k&nt),  a.  [L.  sigjiificans ,  - antis ,  p.  pr.  of 
significare.  See  signify.]  1.  Fitted  or  designed  to  signify 
or  make  known  something  ;  having  a  meaning. 

It  was  well  said  of  Plotinus,  that  the  sturs  were  significant, 
hut  not  efficient  Raleigh ♦ 

2.  Suggesting  or  containing  some  covert  or  special  mean¬ 
ing  ;  standing  as  a  sign  or  token  ;  expressive  or  suggestive  ; 
as,  a  significant  look,  circumstance. 

3-  Deserving  to  be  considered  ;  important ;  momentous. 
Syn.  —  Significant,  expressive.  That  is  significant 
which  has  meaning,  or  (esp.)  which  hints  or  suggests  some 
special  import ;  that  is  expressive  which  is  full  of,  or  char¬ 
acterized  oy,  (often  vivid)  expression;  as,  all  sounds  are 
not  significant ,  a  forcible  and  expressive  word  ;  a  significant 
look,  an  expressive  face.  See  meaning. 
significant  flgnres,  Arith.,  figures  that  remain  to  a  number  or 
decimal  after  the  ciphers  at  the  right  or  left  are  canceled. 
Thus,  the  sign  ificant  figures  of  25,090,  or  of  .0025,  are  25. 

Sig  nil'i-cant,  n.  That  which  has  significance  ;  a  sign  ;  a 
token  ;  a  symbol.  Rare.  Wordsworth. 

Sig  nlf'i- cate  (-kat),  n.  [L.  significatum ,  neut.  p.  p.  of 
significare.  See  signify.]  Logic.  One  of  several  charac¬ 
ters  or  instances  signified  by  a  common  term.  Whately. 
sig  ni  fi  ca'tion  (sTg'nl-fT-ka'shiin),  n.  [L.  significatio: 
cf.  F.  signification.]  1.  Act  of  signifying  ;  a  making 
known  by  signs  or  other  means  ;  specif.,  Civil  Law ,  a  for¬ 
mal  notification,  as  of  a  judicial  decree  or  sentence.  Rare. 

A  signification  of  bemg  pleased.  Landor. 

2.  That  which  is  signified  or  made  known  ;  that  meaning 
which  a  sign,  character,  or  token  is  intended  to  convey  ; 
as,  the  signification  of  words. 

3.  Specif.,  Logic ,  the  connotation  or  comprehension  of  a 
term  or  the  implications  of  a  proposition. 

4.  Importance  ;  significance.  Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 

Syn.  —  See  meaning. 

Sig-nif'l-ca-tive  (sTg-nTf'T-kd-tTv  ;  -ka-ttv),  a.  [L.  signi¬ 
fications:  cf.  F.  sign  i fi  cat  if.~\  1.  Betokening  or  represent¬ 
ing  by  an  external  sign. 

2.  Having  signification  or  meaning  ;  expressive  of  a  mean¬ 
ing,  esp.  a  covert  one  ;  significant. 

Destitute  of  significative  words.  Camden. 

3.  Logic.  Expressing  or  naming  an  object  without  impli¬ 
cation  of  any  other  ;  categorematic  ;  —  said  of  terms. 

—  sig-nii'i-ca  tlve-ly,  adv.  —  sig  nif'i  ca- tive  ness.  n. 
sig-nil'i-ca'tor  (sTg-nlf'T-ka'ter),  n.  [Cf.  F.  significateur.'] 
One  that  signifies ;  specif.,  Astrol.,  a  planet  that  rules  a 
house  ;  the  apheta. 

sig-nif'i-ca-to-ry  (sTg-nTf'T-kd-to-rT),  a.  [L.  significato- 
rius .]  Significant.  —  n.  That  which  is  significatory. 
sig  ni-fi-ca'vit  (sTg'nl-fT-ka'vtt),  n.  [L.,  (he)  has  signi¬ 
fied,  perf.  ind.  of  significare  to  signify.]  Eng.  Eccl.  Lair. 


sig'nl-fer,  n.  [L.;  signum  sign-f 
ferre  to  bear.]  Zodiac.  Obs. 
sig  nif'er-ous.  a.  That  bears  a 
sign  or  ensign.  Obs. 

8lg'ni-fl  a  ble  (sYg'nY  fUd-b’l), 
a.  Capable  of  being  signified  or 
of  being  represented  bv  signs, 
signifiance,  n.  [OF.,  also  signe- 
fiance.  1  Significance.  Obs 
8ig-nif'i-can-cy  ( •og-nTf'T-kan- 
sY ),  n.  Significance.  [icant.| 
sig-nlf'i-cant-ly,«dr.of  signif-| 


Big-nif'i-cant-ness,  n.  See 

-ness.  R. 

Big-nif'i-cate.  a.  Signified.  R. 
significate  form.  Schol.  A  form 
specified  by  a  name. 
Sig-nif'i-ca-tist.  n.  =  sacra¬ 
ment  a  k  i  a  n  &-  Obs.  ( Ref.  Sp.  I 

slg-nif'i-ca-tiv.  Significative.] 
sig-nif'i-ca-ture  (eYg-nYf'Y-kd- 
tflr),  n.  An  individual  peculi¬ 
arity  or  mark.  Rare. 
sig  nif'ics  (sYg-nYf'Yks),  n.  The 


food,  foot ;  out,  oil ;  chair  ;  go  ;  sing,  ii)k  ;  *hen,  thin  ;  nature,  verdure  (250) ;  K  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144) ;  boN  ;  yet ;  zh  =  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Guide. 

Full  explanations  of  Abbreviations,  -Signs,  ete..  Immediately  precede  the  Vocabulary. 


SIGNIFIER 


1956 


SILICIU  RETED 


a  The  bishop's  certificate  of  a  man’s  having  stood  excom¬ 
municate  for  forty  day6,  formerly  used  for  obtaining  from 
chancery  the  (obsolete)  writ  de  excommunicato  capiendo , 
for  imprisoning  him  till  he  submit  himself  to  the  authority 
of  the  church,  b  The  writ  itself. 


slg'ni-fy  (sTg'nl-fi),  v .  t. ;  sig'ni-fied  (-fid) ;  sig'ni-fy'ing 
(-fi'Tng).  [F.  signifier,  L.  significare ;  signum  a  sign  -j- 
-ficare  (in  comp.)  to  make.  See  sign,  n.  ;  -fy.]  1.  To  show 

by  a  sign  ;  to  communicate  by  any  conventional  token,  as  j 
words,  gestures,  signals,  or  the  like ;  to  make  known ; 
express  ;  as,  he  signified  his  desire  to  be  present. 

I  ’ll  to  theking  ;  and  signify  to  him 

That  thus  I  have  resign’d  my  charge  to  you.  Shak 

2.  To  mean  ;  import ;  denote ;  betoken ;  —  often  used 
impersonally  ;  as,  it  signifies  little. 

He  bade  her  tell  him  what  it  signified.  Chaucer. 

3.  To  make  a  similitude  of  ;  to  represent.  Ohs. 

Syn.  —  Express,  manifest,  declare,  utter,  intimate,  be¬ 
token,  denote,  imply,  mean. 

Sig'ni-fy,  v.  i.  To  have  meaning  or  significance  ;  to  mat¬ 
ter  ;  to  be  of  consequence  ;  —  often  used  impersonally  ; 
as,  it  does  not  signify ,  i.  e.,  it  is  of  no  importance. 

Si'gnlor  (sen'yer),  n.  [Cf.  seignior.]  Sir  ;  Mr.  ;  —  Eng¬ 
lish  form  of  the  Italian  signor  and  the  Spanish  sehor. 
signless  (sin'lSs),  a.  1.  Having  no  sign;  esp.,  Math., 
having  no  algebraic  sign  ;  also,  essentially  positive,  as  the 
modulus  of  an  imaginary. 

2.  Making  no  sign  ;  passive.  Rare. 

II  si'gnor  (se'nyor),  w.  [It.]  1.  See  signore. 

2.  A  lord  or  gentleman,  esp.  an  Italian  of  distinction  or 
rank.  “  Two  most  worshipful  signors."  R.  I).  Blackmore. 

||  Si  gno'ra  (se-nyo'ra),  n. ;  pi.  -RE(-ra).  [It.]  Madam; 

Mr6.  ;  —  a  title  of  address  or  respect  among  Italians. 

||  si-gno're  (se-nyo'ra),  n.  ;  pi.  -Ri  (-re).  [It.  See  seignior.] 
Sir;  Mr.; — a  title  of  address  or  respect  among  Italians. 
When  used  before  a  person’s  name  the  form  is  signor. 

II  sFgno-ri'na  (se'nyo-re'na),  n. ;  pi.  signorine  (-na).  [It.] 
Miss  ;  —  a  diminutive  of  signora. 

||  si'gno-ri'no  (-no),  n.  ;  pi.  signorini  (-ne).  [It.]  Young 
gentleman  ;  master  ;  —  a  diminutive  of  signore. 
sign'post'  (sin'post'),  n.  A  post  for  or  bearing  a  sign  or 
signs  ;  specif.,  a  guidepost. 

sig'num  (sig'imm),  n. ;  L.  pi.  -na  (-nd).  [L.]  A  sign, 

as  a  cross  or  mark  made  in  lieu  of  signature. 

Si'gurd  (ze'gdbrt),  n.  [Icel.  SigurSr.~]  The  hero  of  the 
Volsunga  Saga.  He  is  reared  by  Reginn,  slays  Fafnir,  de¬ 
livers  and  plights  troth  with  Brynbild,  then,  after  drink¬ 
ing  a  magic  potion,  marries  Gunnar’s  sister  Gudrun  and 
aids  Gunnar  to  win  Brynhild,  and  at  the  latter’s  instiga¬ 
tion  is  treacherously  slain  by  Gunnar’s  brother.  Cf. 
Siegfried;  see  Brynhild,  Gunnar,  Gudrun,  Fafnir. 
Si'gyn  (se'giin),  n.  [Icel.]  Norse  Myth.  The  wife  of 
Loki.  After  he  is  bound  beneath  the  venom-dripping  serpent, 
she  catches  the  venom  in  a  bowl  and  saves  him  from  all  the  drops 
save  those  which  fall  when  the  bowl  is  being  emptied. 

Sikes.  Bill  (siks).  A  brutal  thief  and  housebreaker  in 
Dickens’s  “  Oliver  Twist.”  He  persecutes  Oliver,  murders 
his  own  mistress,  Nancy,  and  unintentionally  kills  himself. 
Sikh  (sek),  n.  [Hind.  Sikh,  properly,  a  disciple.]  An  ad¬ 
herent  of  Sikhism.  Many  of  the  Sikhs  are  soldiers  in  the 
native  British-Indian  army.  —  Sikh,  a. 

Slkh'ism  (-Tz’m),  n.  The  tenets  and  practices  of  a  Hindu 
sect  founded  about  1500  a.  d.  in  the  Punjab  in  a  religious 
reform  movement  and  later  developed  into  a  powerful 
military  organization.  It  involves  belief  in  one  god,  pro¬ 
hibits  idolatry,  pilgrimages,  use  of  charms,  faith  in  witch¬ 
craft,  etc.  It  abolishes  caste  distinctions  and  refuses  to 
recognize  Brahmanical  supremacy.  Cf.  Adigranth. 
si'khra  (se'krd  ;  she'-),  n.  Also,  sl'kra  (-krri),  si'kar 
(-kar).  [Skr. $ikhara  point, peak, 
spire.]  A  pyramidal  tower  ;  gen¬ 
erally,  a  vimana  (which  see) ; 
sometimes,  a  tower  with  convex- 
ly  curved  sides,  or  a  convexly 
pyramidal  part  of  such  a  tower. 

Bl'lage  (si'laj),  n.  [Cf.  silo,  en¬ 
silage.]  Agric.  Fodder,  usually 
finely  cut,  preserved  by  com¬ 
pressing  it  while  green  in  a  silo, 
pit,  or  stack,  where  it  is  kept 
covered  from  the  air.  Physical, 
chemical,  and  bacterial  changes 
commonly  occur  in  silage.  To 
these  causes  its  peculiar  odor 
and  flavor  are  due. 

Sile-na'ce-se  (sPle-na'se-e),  n. 
pi.  [NL.,  fr.  Silene.  See  Silene.] 

Rot.  A  family  of  herbs  (order 
Chenopodiales),the  pink  family, 
characterized  by  stems  usually 
swollen  at  the  joints,  opposite 
leaves,  and  perfect,  regular, 
mostly  obdiplostemonous  flow¬ 
ers,  with  a  superior  ovary  hav¬ 
ing  a  free  central  placenta. 

There  are  about  70  genera  and 
1,500  species,  of  wide  distribution.  Dianlhus ,  Silene,  and 


Sikhra. 


theory  of  significations  with  ref-  I 
erence  to  both  the  primary  and  \ 
ultimate  values  of  every  form 
of  study.  Diet,  of  Philos. 

sig'ni-fl  er  (stg'nl-fT'er),  n. 
One  that  signifies. 

Bignifure.  n  [See  signify.] 
Signification.  Ohs. 
si  gnior'i-ty  (s^-nyOr'T-tT),  n. 
Lordship.  Obs.  *  [ize.  05$.  | 
si'gnior-ize.  v.t.  8f  i.  Seignior-] 
Big'nior-ship,  n.  See  -snip, 
slg'nior  y.  Var.  of  seigniory. 
Big  ni'tor,  n.  [Cf.  L.  ttisiguire 
to  put  a  mark  upon,  msi guitar 
an  engraver.  See  sign!]  A 
pointer.  Ohs.  [language. | 
Bign  language  See  o e st u  k e  | 

||  aigno-ri'a  (se/ny8-re'a),  n. 
[It.]  Lordship  ;  dominion  ;  esp. 
=  seignory,  3.  [to  signoria. | 
Bi  gno-ri'al(-dl),  a  Of  or  pert.  | 
Bi'gno-ry.  Var.  of  seigniory. 

Blgt  +  SIGHT. 

sin,  sihe  Ob8.  pret.  of  see. 
slhen.  +  sie. 
sihin  sigh,  v. 
Sl'hon(sT'h8n).  Bib.  [Shihor.I 
Si'hor  (sY'hdr).  Bib.  Var.  of  | 
Blht  sight.  [If  I  can.  | 

II  ai  Je  puis  (se  zh5  pwe').  [F.]| 


I!  si  jeu  nesse'  sa  vait',  si  vie  -  | 
illesse'  pou  vait'  !  (se  zhCFnCs'-  | 
sd'vfi',  6e  vyS'ygB'  poo'vC') 
[F.]  If  youth  ‘knew,  if  age 
were  able  ! 

||  si-fill',  si-JiT  (BT-iTl'L  n.  [Ar. 
sijil.)  A  register;  in  the  Koran,  [ 
the  recording  angel  or  the  rec¬ 
ord  of  the  fate  of  humanity, 
slit.  +  site,  care, 
sik.  +  sick.  [var.  of  such.  | 
sik  (sTk).  Ohs.  or  dial.  Eng.| 
si'ka  (se'ka),  n.  [Jap.  shika .] 
The  Japanese  deer, 
sikamour.  +  sycamore. 
sikar.  shikar. 
si'kar  Var  of  sikhra. 

Bike  {dial,  sik,  sek).  Obs.  or 
I  dial.  Eng  of  sick,  such  ;  obs. 
or  Scot.  &  dial.  Eng.  of  sigh. 

Bike  <slk  ;  sik).  n.  IAS.  $7c.] 
Ohs.  or  Scot,  fir  Dial  Eng.  a  A 
|  small  stream,  esp.  one  that  dries 
j  up  in  summer  ;  a  brook  :  a  rill, 
b  A  ditch  ;  trench;  drain,  c  A 
gulley  ;  a  ravine. 
sikel.‘  sickle  [ian,  n.  fir  «.| 
Sikel.  Var.  of  Sicel.  —  Sikel-| 
Sikeliot  Var.  of  Siceliot. 
Bikenes.  4*  sickness. 

Bik'er  (dial.  sYk'fr).  Obs.  or 
!  dial.  Eng.  var.  of  sicker.  — 


Lychnis  include  many  handsome  garden  species.  Scleran- 
thus ,  Paronychia ,  etc.,  have  very  small  apetalous  flowers, 
and  include  some  common  weeds.  The  family  is  often 
called  Caryophyllacese.—  si  lo-na'ceous  (si'le-na'shus),  a. 
si'lence  (si'lgns),  n.  [F.,  fr.  L.  silentium.  See  silent.] 

1.  State  of  keeping  or  being  silent;  forbearance  from 
speech  or  other  noise ;  muteness ;  as,  his  silence  caused 
anxiety.  “  Silence  which  doth  follow  talk.”  Shelley. 

2.  Absence  of  mention  :  a  Oblivion  ;  obscurity. 

And  what  most  merits  fame,  in  silence  hid  Milton. 
b  Secrecy  ;  failure  to  make  something  known  ;  as,  there 
is  much  silence  in  his  letters  on  that  point. 

3.  Absence  of  sound  or  noise  ,  absolute  or  general  stillness  ; 
as,  the  silence  of  night. 

4.  In  distilled  spirits,  flatness  ;  lack  of  flavor  or  odor.  Rare. 
si'lence,  inter  j.  Be  silent ;  — used  elliptically  for  let  there 

be  silence ,  or  keep  silence.  Shak. 

si'lence,  v.  t.  ;  sj'lenced  (sl'lenst)  ,  si'lenc-ing  (-len-slng). 

1.  To  compel  to  silence  ;  to  cause  to  be  still  ;  to  stop  the 
noise  of  ;  as,  to  silence  a  crying  child. 

Silence  that  dreadful  bell  ;  it  frights  the  isle.  Shak 

2.  Mil.  Specif.,  to  cause  to  cease  hostile  firing,  esp.  by 
return  fire  ;  as,  to  silence  the  batteries  of  an  enemy. 

3.  To  restrain  from  the  exercise  of  any  function,  privilege 
of  instruction,  or  the  like,  esp.  from  the  act  of  preaching. 

The  Rev.  Thomas  Hooker  of  ChelniBford,  in  Essex,  was  si¬ 
lenced  for  nonconformity.  B.  Trumbull. 

4.  To  put  to  rest ;  to  put  into  abeyance  ,  to  quiet. 

This  would  silence  all  further  opposition.  Clarendon. 
si'lenc-er  (-len-ser),  7i.  One  that  silences  ;  specif.:  a  The 
muffler  of  an  internal-combustion  engine,  b  Any  of  vari¬ 
ous  devices  to  silence  the  humming  noise  of  telegraph  wires. 
C  A  device  for  silencing  the  report  of  a  firearm  shooting  its 
projectiles  singly,  as  a  tubular  attachment  for  the  muzzle 
having  circular  plates  that  permit  the  passage  of  the  pro¬ 
jectile  but  impart  a  rotary  motion  to,  and  thus  retard,  the 
exploding  gases. 

Si-le'ne  (si-le'ne),  n.  [NL.  ;  orig.  uncert.]  Rot.  A  very 
large  and  widely  distributed  genus  of  plants  typifying  the 
Silenaceae.  They  have  mostly  showy  flowers  of  various 
colors,  with  a  10-nerved,  5-toothed  calyx  and  3  styles. 
Many  species  are  cultivated  under  the  names  catch fly  and 
campion.  See  bladder  campion,  moss  campion,  wild  pink. 
SiTent  (si 'lent),  a.  [L.  silens ,  - entis ,  p.  pr.  of  silere  to  be 
silent ;  akin  to  Goth,  ana-s/ta.]  1.  Making  no  utterance : 
a  Speechless;  mute,  b  Indisposed  to  talk  ;  taciturn  ;  not 
loquacious.  C  Making  no  mention  ;  uncommunicative. 

2.  Free  from  sound  or  noise  ;  making  no  sound  or  noise  ; 
perfectly  quiet ;  still ;  as,  a  silent  room  ;  the  wind  is  silent. 
3-  a  Unuttered  ;  unspoken  ;  unexpressed  ;  as,  silent  grief, 
amazement,  or  agony,  b  Pron.  Not  pronounced  ;  having 
no  sound  ;  quiescent ;  as,  e  is  silent  in  “  fable.” 

4.  Flavorless ;  flat ;  —  said  of  spirit,  esp.  rectified  spirit 
used  in  the  arts,  in  making  factitious  brandy,  etc. 

Syn.  —  Silent,  taciturn,  reticent,  reserved.  Silent,  as 
here  compared  (see  noiseless),  m;iy  imply  either  a  tran¬ 
sient  state  or  a  characterizing  quality  ;  taciturn  suggests 
habitual  disinclination  to  speech;  as,  “We  paused  .  .  . 
and  .  .  .  hand  in  hand,  sat  silent  ”  ( Tennyson) ;  “  Genoa, 
where  men  were  brave  and  silent  and  maidens  frank  like 
the  sea  ”  ( M.  Hewlett) ;  “  a  man  rather  taciturn  in  speech  ; 
silent  when  there  was  nothing  to  be  said ;  but  pertinent, 
wise,  sincere  when  he  did  speak  ”  ( Carlyle ) ;  “  The  secrets 
of  nature  have  not  more  gift  in  taciturnity  ”  (Shak.).  One 
is  reticent  who  is  disposed  to  keep  one’s  own  counsel ;  re¬ 
served  often  adds  to  reticent  the  implication  of  coldness 
or  restraint  of  manner ;  as,  “He  was  new,  and  therefore 
immediately  aroused  her  curiosity  ;  he  was  reticent,  and 
kept  it  awake  ”  (Stevenson') ;  “  the  power  of  holding  one’s 
tongue,  which  is  called  reticence  ”  (Jowett) ;  a  reserved  and 
distant  demeanor  ;  cf.  “  wrapping  a  cloak  of  reserve  about 
my  internal  hopes  and  aims”  (J.  A.  Symonds) ;  “that 
delicate  and  honorable  reserve  which,  for  the  most  part, 
restrains  US  from  the  public  exposure  of  our  own  errors 
and  infirmities  ”  (De  Quincey).  See  dumb,  still,  shy. 
ailent  discharge.  Elec,  a  A  discharge  accompanied  by  little 
or  no  noise,  as  the  brush  discharge,  b  See  electric  ef¬ 
fluvium.  —  b.  partner.  See  partner,  3.  —  S.  Sister,  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Dublin,  or  Trinity  College  ;  —  so  called  formerly 
on  account  of  its  former  literary  unproductiveness.  —  a. 
system,  a  system  of  penal  discipline  which  forbids  conver¬ 
sation  among  prisoners. 

SiTent,  n.  1.  That  which  is  silent  ;  a  time  of  silence.  Ohs. 
or  R.  “  The  silent  of  the  night.”  Shak. 

2.  Elec.  A  switch  for  cutting  out  an  alarm  by  a  short  circuit 
without  interfering  with  other  alarms  on  the  same  circuit, 
si  len'ti-a-ry  (si-lSn'sliT-a-rT),  n.; pi.- ries  (-rTz).  [L.  silen- 
tiarius.  See  silence.]  1.  One  appointed  to  keep  silence 
and  order,  as  in  a  court  of  law  or  a  public  assembly. 

2.  One  sworn  not  to  divulge  secrets  of  state  ;  a  kind  of 
state  officer  or  privy  councilor ;  —  used  esp.  of  certain 
court  officials  of  the  later  Roman  Empire.  “Served  ten 
years  a  silentiary  of  the  Byzantine  palace.”  Gibbon. 

si-len'tious  (-shws),  a.  [L.  silentiosus :  cf.  F.  silencieuz.] 
Habitually  silent ;  taciturn  ;  reticent.  Rare. 
si-le'nus  (sl-le'nws),  n. ;  L.  pi.  -ni  (-m).  Also  sei-le'nos 
(si-le'nos).  [L.  Silenus ,  fr.  Gr.  SeiA^uo?.]  Gr.  Myth. 
One  of  a  type  of  woodland  deities  or  godlings,  related 


to  the  satyrs  and  centaurs,  and  represented  as  part  man 
and  part  horse  or  part  goat.  In  the  horse  form  they 
are  usually  more  humanized  than  the  centaurs.  Like  the 
satyrs,  they  are  companions  of  Dionysus.  In  myth  the 
principal  silenus  (or  Silenus  viewed  as  an  individual)  is 
sometimes  described  as  the  oldest  of  the  Satyrs,  son  of 
Hermes,  or  of  Pan,  and  fosterer  of  the  infant,  and  compan¬ 
ion  of  the  adult,  Bacchus.  He  is  represented  as  a  short, 
stout,  bald-headed  old  goat-man,  or  horse-man,  with  full 
beard  and  flat  nose,  and  commonly  tipsy.  He  is  sometimes 
said  to  be  the  inventor  of  Pan’s  pipes  (see  Pan),  and  again 
of  the  double  flute,  being  identified  with  Marsyas  (which 
see).  The  sileni  are  probably  of  Anatolian  origin.  Cf. 
centaur,  1,  Faunus,  satyr,  1,  Silvanus,  2. 
si  le'si-a  (sT-le'slii-d  ;  -slid  ;  7),  n.  1.  A  kind  of  linen 
cloth,  originally  made  in  Silesia,  a  province  of  Prussia. 

2.  A  twilled  cotton  fabric,  used  for  dress  linings, 
si'lex  (si'lgks),  n.  [L. ,  a  flint,  a  pebblestone.]  Silica,  SiOj, 
esp  in  the  form  of  quartz,  etc.  See  silica,  silicic. 

Sil  hOU-ette'  (sTPdo-et'),  n.  [F.,  after  Etienne  de  Silhou¬ 
ette ,  French  minister  of  finance  in  1759.] 

A  representation  of  the  outlines  of  an  object 
filled  in  with  black  or  some  other  uniform 
color  ;  a  profile  of  this  kind,  such  as  a  shad- 
ow  appears  to  be. 

sil  hou  ette',  v.  t.  ;  sil'hou-et'ted  (-St'gd) ; 
sil'hou-et'ting.  To  represent  by  a  silhou¬ 
ette  ;  to  project  upon  a  background,  so  as  to 
be  like  a  silhouette ;  —  chiefly  in  p.  p. 

A  flock  of  roosting  vultures,  silhouetted  on  the  Silhouette 
nky.  G  W.  Cable . 

sil'i-ca  (sTl'T-ka),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  L.  rilez,  sllicis ,  a  flint.] 
Chem.  Silicon  dioxide,  or  silicic  anhydride,  Si02,  occur¬ 
ring  naturally  in  crystalline  form  as  quartz  and  tridymite 
and  in  amorphous  form  as  opal,  and  also  prepared  artifi¬ 
cially  as  a  fine,  white,  tasteless,  inodorous  powder  which 
fusion  converts  into  a  colorless  glassy  form.  It  is  soluble 
in  hydrofluoric  acid  and  in  fused  alkaline  carbonates, 
sil'i  cam  (sTl'T-kilm),  7i.  [G.,  shortened  fr.  siliciumstick- 

stojfimid  ;  the  ending  -am  i6  due  to  its  analogy  with  phos- 
phain .]  Chem.  A  compound  of  silicon,  nitrogen,  and  hydro¬ 
gen,  SLN.jH,  obtained  as  an  inert  powder  by  heating  silicon 
imide  in  nitrogen  ;  —  called  also  silicon  nitrimide. 
siPi  cate  (-kat),  n.  [Cf.  F.  silicate .]  Chem.  A  salt  or 
ester  of  any  of  the  silicic  acids  ,  —  called  specif-  monosili¬ 
cate  (orthosilicate ,  metasilicate)  or  poly  silicate  ( di -,  tri-t 
tetrasilicate ,  etc.)  according  to  the  particular  acid  from 
which  it  is  derived.  In  mineralogical  chemistry  the  sili¬ 
cates  are  of  great  importance,  forming  by  far  the  largest 
class  of  minerals.  Their  complexity  and  occurrence  as 
isomorphous  mixtures  renders  them  difficult  to  classify. 
Dana  recognizes  the  following  divisions:  (1)  dlsilicateB.  de¬ 
rived  from  II^S^Oo,  oxygen  ratio  4:1;  and  poly  silicates,  from 
ILSisOg.  oxygen  ratio  .3:1;  (2)  metasilicates.  or  bisilicates. 
from  HiSitL.  oxygen  ratio  2:1;  (3)  orthoBilicateB.  or  unisili¬ 
cates.  from  H^SiOj,  oxygen  ratio  1:1;  (4)  Bubsilicates,  having 
an  oxygen  ratio  of  less*  than  1  :  1  and  regarded  in  most  cases  as 
basic  salts  of  acids  mentioned  above  Tnere  are  also  many  hy¬ 
drous  silicates,  as  zeolites  and  hydrated  decomposition  products. 
Sil'i-cat  ed  (-kat'Sd),  a.  Combined  with  silicon  or  silica  ; 
coated  or  impregnated  with  silica  or  silicates.  —  silicated 
soap,  a  cheap  hard  soap  containing  sodium  silicate. 
Silicate  paint.  A  paint  the  vehicle  of  which  consists  chiefly 
of  water  glass,  used  esp.  for  painting  on  mortar. 
siTi'ceous  (sT-lTsli'?7s),  a.  Also  silicious  [L.  silicons, fr. 
silez,  silicis ,  a  flint.]  1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  silica ;  con¬ 
taining  silica,  or  partaking  of  its  nature. 

2.  Phytogeog.  Growing  in  a  soil  composed  largely  of  silica. 
8illceouB  sinter.  =  geyserite. 

si-lic'ic  (st-lTs'Tk),  a.  [L.  silez,  silicis,  a  flint:  cf.  F.  sili- 
cique.~\  Chem.  Pert,  to,  derived  from,  or  resembling, silica ; 
specif.,  designating  compounds  of  silicon  ;  as,  silicic  acid. — 
Bilicic  acid,  any  of  various  acids,  all  of  which  may  be  re- 

farded  as  hydrated  forms  of  silica,  SiOo.  The  normal  acid, 
i(OH)4,  usually  called  orthosilicic acid,  can  be  obtained  in 
solution  by  treating  a  solution  of  potassium  or  sodium  sili¬ 
cate  (water  glass)  with  hydrochloric  acid.  It  readily  as¬ 
sumes  a  gelatinous  form,  but  on  drying  loses  water,  yield¬ 
ing  metasilicic  acid ,  H  >Si03,  which  is  prepared  in  glassy 
form  by  drying  over  sulphuric  acid.  From  the  above 
monosilicic  acids  are  derived  many  polysilicic  acids,  by 
loss  of  water  from  two  or  more  molecules.  They  are  called 
di-,  tri tetrasilicic  acids,  etc.,  according  to  the  number  of 
silicon  atoms  in  the  molecular  formula.  Thus,  HoSi^On  is 
derived  from  the  meta  acid.  All  silicic  acids  yield  silica  on 
heating.  See  silicate.  —  b.  oxide,  silica. 
siPi-cide  (sTl'T-sid  ;  -sTd  ;  184),  n.  Chem.  A  compound  of 
silicon  with  another  element  or  with  an  equivalent  radical, 
sil  i-cif'er-ous  (sTPT-stf'er-ws),  a.  [L.  silez,  silicis ,  a  flint 
-|-  E.  -ferous.l  Producing,  containing, or  united  with,  silica, 
si  licT  fi  ca'tion  (sT-lIs'T-ft-ka'shMii),  n.  [See  silicify.] 
Chem.  Act  or  process  of  silicifying;  state  of  being  silicified. 
si-lic'i-fy  (-fi),  v.  t. ;  si-lic'i-fied  (-fid) ;  si-lic'i-fy'ing 
(-fPYng).  [L.  silez,  silicis,  a  flint  -f-  E.  -fy:  cf.  F.  sili- 
cifier.)  To  convert  into,  or  to  impregnate  with,  silica. — 
silicified  wood,  wood  the  material  of  which  has  been  replaced 
by  some  variety  of  quartz, 
si  lic'i  fy,  v.  i.  To  become  silicified. 
siPi-ci'u-ret  ed  ( sTPT-si'fi-rgpgd)^.  Also  sil  i-ci'u-rePted. 
[See  silicon  ;  -uret.]  Combined  or  impregnated  with 
silicon.  Obsoles.  —  siliciureted  hydrogen,  hydrogen  silicide. 


sik'er-ly.  ad v.  —  Bik'er-neBs,  n. 
sikir.  +  sicker. 
Sikklm-ese'  (s T k'T-m e  z'  ; 
-mew' ),  n.  sing.  5r  pi.  A  native 
of  Sikkim,  India,  the  popula¬ 
tion  of  which  is  Mongoloid, 
sikkin.  such  an 
siklatoun.  +  ciclatoun. 
siklewe.  ^  mcklkw. 

Bik'like  ( dial.  sTk 'Ilk'). = such¬ 
like.  Ob<.  or  Scot,  fir  Dial .  Eng. 
sikonye  +  cicone. 
si'kra.  Var  of  sikhra. 
Sik'8i-ka  (sTk'sI-ka),  n.  See 
Black  feet. 

sikul.  -1*  sickle  [nian.| 

Sik-yo'ni-an.  Var.  of  Sicyo-| 
sil  (8*1),  n.  [L.:  cf.  F.  $>/.]  Yel- 
|  low  ocher.  —  ||  sil  at'ti-cum 
(ftt'T-kum).  See  almagra. 
SIL.  Abbr.  Silver;  — used  on 
the  tape  of  stock  tickers. 
b11  a-dar'.  Var.  of  silladar. 
si'lage  (sl'lftj),  v.  t.  Ensile. 
Ilai-lang'a  (gf-lang'a),  n. 
[Name  in  various  Philippine 
languages.]  A  channel  or  bay 
formed  by  two  or  more  islands 
Si'las  (sf'ld8),«.  [L.  Silas  or 
Gr.SiAas.]  l.Masc. prop. name. 
2  Bib.  A  prophet  of  the  early 


church  at  Jerusalem, companion 
of  Paul  on  his  second  missionary 
journey.  He  is  generally  held 
to  be  identical  with  Si  P  an  us. 
Silas  Marner.  See  Marnek,  Si¬ 
las. 

sildam,  sildome  +  seldom. 
slide.  shield. 
silde.  ji.  A  shed.  Obs. 
slider.  Obs  compar.  of  seld. 

Bile,  -p  SEAL. 

Bile  (sTl).  Dial.  Eng.  var.  of 
soil,  mud. 

Bile  (dial.  all).  Ob6.  or  Scot.  & 
dial  F.jig.  var.  of  si i.L. 

Bile  (<li(d.  sTl),  n.  A  strainer;  a 
sieve.  Obs.  or  Scot,  fir  Dial.  E7i<j. 
sile.  n  [Cf  AS.  syl  a  pillar.] 
A  beam  or  rafter.  Dial  Eng. 
sile  (s*l  ;  s*l).  n.  [Cf.  Icel.  sTl  a 
kind  of  herring,  slid  herring. 
Sw.  sill,  Dan.  sild.]  Spawn  or 
fry  of  fish,  esp.  herring  :  h 
young  herring.  Scot,  fir  Dial. 
Eng. 

8ile,  v.  t.  To  deceive  ;  cheat ; 
betray.  Ohs.  Scot. 
sile.  i'  t.  [Cf.  Sw.  silo  to  strain, 
sil  sieve  See  silt.]  To  strain  ; 
filter  ;  skim.  Obs.  or  Scot,  fir 
Dial.  Eng. 

sile  (sil),  v.  i.  Obs.  or  Dial. 


Eng .  a  To  flow  or  pour  down  ; 
to  drop  :  drift  ;  stream,  b  To 
sink;  lall  ;  subside,  c  To  glide  ; 
pass;  move;  go.  Obs.  d  To  com¬ 
pose  one’s  self.  Obs.  e  To 
simmer.  Obs. 

||  si'le.  et  phi-lo'BO-phus  es'to 

(fl-lCs'G-tfis).  [L  J  Keep  si¬ 
lence,  and  be  a  philosopher. 

SI  le-na'ies  (sT'lf-na'lez),  n  pi. 
[NL  ]  Bot.  In  Lindley’s  clas¬ 
sification,  an  alliance  compris¬ 
ing  the  pink  family,  etc  —  si 
le'nal  (sl-le'n^l  ).  a.  Obs.  [06s.  | 
si'lence,  v.i.  To  become  silent. | 
Si'lence,  n.  A  foolish  country 
justice  in  Shakespeare’s  “  King 
Henry  IV,”  Part  Second, 
silence  cloth.  =  hush  cloth. 
Bi'len-cy.  n.  Silence.  Obs. 

II  Bi-Ien'ti  um  al'tum.  [L.] 
Deep  silence. 

||  si'lent  le'ges  in'ter  ar'ma 

(le'jez).  [L-]  The  laws  art- 
silent  in  time  of  war  Adapted 
from  ('icero  (Milo.  IV.  10). 
Bi'lent-ly,  adv.  of  silent. 
si'lent-nesB.  n.  See  -ness. 
Bilerv.  <  ILERY. 

Si-le>Bi-an  (-shT-tln;  -shdn),  a. 
Of  or  pert,  to  Silesia.  —  n.  A 
native  or  inhabitant  of  Silesia. 


—  Silesian  furnace,  S.  process. 

See  zinc. 

Bilf.  SELF. 

sil'fer.  silver. 

8il'green  (sll'gren),  n.  Sen- 
green  Obs.  07-  Dial.  Eng. 
silicate  cotton  Mineral  wool, 
ail  i-ca'tion  (sYPT-ka'shwn),  n. 
State  of  being  silicated. 
sil  i  ca-ti-za'tion  (-k  fi-t*-z  a'- 
sh/in  ;  -tT-za'-),  n.  Silicification. 
Si-li'ce-a  (8*-lTeli'f-«  ;  sT-lls'-), 
n.  jd.  (NL.]  Zool.  =  Silici- 
sponqi JV..  —  Bi-li'cean  (-lYsh'- 
rfn  :  -lis'f-tln),  a.  fir  n. 
sil  i-ci-cal-ca're  ous  (sY  PT-eT- 
kfll-ka'rf-Ms:  sY-lYs'Y  ),  a.  Con¬ 
sisting  of  silica  and  calcareous 
matter.  [ceous.| 

Bi-li'cious  (sY-lYsh'tts),  a.  Sili-! 
SiPi-ci-8pon'gi-ae  (6YPi-BY-sp8n'- 
jY-e),  n.  pi.  [NL.  See  silex  ; 
sponge.]  Zool.  A  division  of 
sponges  including  in  its  broad¬ 
est  sense  all  except  the  Calcarea. 
Its  members  usually  have  a 
skeleton  of  siliceous  spicules  or 
spongin  fibers  or  both. 
Bi-li'ci-um  (BY-lYsh'Y-iZm  ;  bY 
lYs'-),  ti.  [NL.]  Chem.  Silicon. 
Bilicium  bronze.  Silicon  bronze. 
siFi-ci'u-ret,  7i.  Silicide.  06* 


ale,  senate,  cSre,  am,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofa  ;  eve,  Svent,  find,  recent,  maker;  Ice,  Ill ;  old,  6bey,  orb,  5dd,  s5ft,  connect ;  use,  unite,  urn,  up,  circus,  menu ; 

u  Foreign  Word.  +  Obsolete  Variant  of.  +  combined  with.  =  equals. 
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sll'i  cle  (sTl'T-k’l),  n.  [L.  silicula ,  dim.  of  siliqua  a  pod  or 
husk:  cf.  F.  silicule.~\  Bot.  A  silique  broader  than  it  is 
long.  See  silique. 

Bil'i-CO-  (-ko-).  Chem.  A  combining  form  (also 
used  adjectively)  denoting  the  presence  of  sili¬ 
con  or  its  compounds;  as,  silicotl uoride  ;  — 
used  specif,  in  naming  organic  compounds  in 
which  silicon  partially  or  wholly  replaces  car¬ 
bon  ;  as  in  silico&cetic  acid,  CH,SiO.,H. 
sil  l  co  chlo'ro  form  (-klo'rS-fgrm),  n.  Chem. 

*  colorless,  fuming,  inflammable  liquid, 


8iHCl3,  obtained  by  heating  silicon  in  hydro¬ 
chloric  acid  gas  ;  —  so  called  from  its  analogy 
in  structure  to  chloroform. 

Bll'i-con  (sll'i -k3n),  n.  [See  silica.]  Chem.  A 
nonmetallic  element  occurring  abundantly 
(always  in  combined  form)  in  nature,  being, 
next  to  oxygen,  the  chief  elementary  constitu¬ 
ent  of  the  earth’s  crust ;  —  called  also  silicium. 

Symbol,  Si ;  at.  wt.,  28.3.  Free  silicon  is  pre¬ 
oared  as  an  amorphous  reddish  brown  powder  by  heating 
powdered  quartz  with  magnesium,  and  bv  other  methods. 
Crystalline  silicon  is  made  by  heating  silica  with  carbon 
in  an  electric  furnace.  It  forms  grayish  white  metallic- 
looking  masses  having  a  sp.  gr.  of  2.34,  and  is  used  in  steel 
making  as  a  deoxidizer  and  hardener.  It  melts  at  1430  C. 
and  can  be  cast  like  iron.  Chemically,  silicon  is  quadriva¬ 
lent,  and  analogous  to  carbon.  Its  most  important  com¬ 
pounds  are  silica  and  the  silicates,  which  include  a  long 
series  of  rock-forming  minerals,  and  also  constituents  of 
glass,  porcelain,  Portland  cement,  etc. 

Silicon  bronze.  A  very  strong,  practically  noncorrosive 
alioy  of  copper,  tin,  and  silicon. 

Silicon  copper.  Metal.  An  alloy  of  copper  (SO-70  percent) 
and  silicon  (20-30  per  cent)  used  as  an  ingredient  to  free 
molten  copper  or  6rass  from  oxygen. 

Silicon  detector.  Wireless  Trteg.  A  thermoelectric  de¬ 
tector  consisting  essentially  of  two  electrodes  of  pure 
silicon  held  in  contact  with  a  metallic  element,  or  of  a  frag¬ 
ment  of  silicon  squeezed  between  two  metallic  elements, 
silicon  ethyl  Chem.  A  colorless  oily  liquid,  Si(C»H.-,)(, 
formed  by  reaction  between  silicon  tetrachloride  and"  zinc 
ethyl ;  —  called  also  silicononane  (see  silico-). 
sll'i  -con  ize  (-k(5n-iz),  V.  f.  ;  -ized  (-izd) ;  -iz'ing  (-iz'ing). 
[silicon  -|-  -ize.]  To  cause  to  combine  with  silicon. 

Sili  con  spie'gel  A  spiegeleisen  containing  13-20  per 
cent  of  manganese  and  8-15  per  cent  of  silicon,  used  in  mak¬ 
ing  certain  special  steels.  Cf.  spiegeleisen. 

Silicon  Steel  A  variety  of  steel  containing  considerable 
silicon,  usually  two  to  three  per  cent.  It  is  very  hard,  but 
brittle  and  difficult  to  work. 

Bili-CO'siS  (sll'l-ko'sls^n.  [NL.  ;  silico--\- -osis.~\  Med. 
An  affection  of  the  lungs  occurring  in  stonecutters,  caused 
by  the  inhalation  of  quartz  dust. 

Sil'i-CO-ti'tan-ate  (-ko-ti'tfin-at),  n.  Min.  Chem.  A  com¬ 
bined  silicate  and  titanate. 

sil  i-co  tung'stic  (sll'I-ko-tung'stlk),  a.  Chem.  Pertain¬ 
ing  to  or  designating  any  one  of  a  series  of  double  acids  of 
silicon  and  tungsten,  known  in  the  free  state,  and  also  in 
their  salts  (called  sili-CO-tung'States  [-stats]). 
Bi-lic'u-lar  (sl-llk'u-lar),  a.  Bot.  Having  the  form  or  ap¬ 
pearance  of  a  silicle. 

si  lic'U  lose  (-15s),  a.  [NL.  siliculosus,  fr.  L.  silicula:  cf. 
F.  siliculeux.  See  silicle.]  1.  Bot.  a  Bearing  silicles. 
b  Of  the  form  or  appearance  of  a  silicle  ;  silicular. 

2  Full  of,  or  consisting  of,  husks  ;  husky.  Ohs. 
sil'i-qua(sIl'T-kwd),  n. ; pi.  -qu^e  (-kwe).  [L.  See  silique.] 

1.  Bot.  A  silique. 

2.  A  carat  weight.  See  carat,  2. 
si  iique'  (sl-lek';  sTl'ik),  n.  [F.  silique ,  fr.  L. 

riliqua  a  pod  or  husk,  a  very  small  weight  or 
measure.]  Bot.  A  narrow  elongated  many-seeded 
fruit,  characteristic  of  the  mustard  or  cress  family, 
consisting  of  two  valves  with  a  false  dissepiment, 
and  opening  by  sutures  at  either  margin.  The 
seeds  are  attached  to  two  parietal  placentas. 

Bilk  (silk),  n.  [ME  silk,  selk,  AS.  seolc,  seo/oc  ; 
akin  to  Icel.  silki,  Sw.  &  Dan.  silke :  perh 
through  Slavic  from  an  Oriental  source  ;  cf.  Lith.  Silique  of 
szilkai ,  Russ,  sheik  ;  or  fr.  L.  sericum  Seric  stuff,  Car  da- 
silk.  Cf.  Seric,  sericeous,  serge  a  woolen  stuff.]  mme 

1.  The  fine,  strong,  lustrous  fiber  produced  by  various  in¬ 
sect  larvie,  generally  to  form  their  nest  or  cocoon  ;  esp.,that 
produced  by  certain  caterpillars  (the  silkworms)  and  used 
for  weaving  into  fabrics.  The  caterpillars  secrete  the  silk 
as  a  viscous  fluid  in  two  large  glands  in  the  lateral  parts  of 
the  body.  These  communicate  by  ducts  with  the  spin¬ 
neret  on  the  labium  (under  lip).  The  silk  from  the  two 

f lands  is  united  in  a  single  thread,  which  quickly  hardens. 

he  caterpillar  spins  or  produces  this  thread  and  winds  it 
about  itself  so  as  to  form  a  covering  or  cocoon  in  which  it 
passes  the  pupa  stage.  In  the  case  of  the  domesticated  silk¬ 
worm  much  of  the  thread  may  often  (after  softening  and 
loosening  the  cocoon  by  immersion  in  warm  water)  be 
reeled  on  in  a  single  piece  (see  also  1st  floss,  1).  Raw  silk 
contains  29-30  per  cent  of  sericin,  or  silk  glue,  and  is  harsh 
and  stiff.  Boiled,  or  boiled-off,  silk,  is  fine,  soft,  and  white, 
with  all  glue  removed  by  steeping  and  boiling  in  soap 
baths;  ^cru  silk  is  harsher,  and  has  not  over  5  per  cent  of 
its  original  weight  removed.  See  also  souple  silk,  etc. 

2.  Thread  or  cloth  made  of  the  above  material. 


3.  A  thread  or  filament  resembling  silk,  produced  by  some 
other  animal.  The  threads  of  some  spiders’  webs  are  al¬ 
most  as  strong  as  those  produced  by  the  silkworms  and 
have  been  similarly  used,  though  such  use  has  not  been 
made  commercially  successful.  The  byssal  threads  of 
a  mollusk  (the  pinna)  have  also  been  woven  into  cloth. 

4  Something  silklike ;  as:  a  The  silky  styles  on  an  ear 
of  Indian  corn,  b  Jewelry.  A  silky  luster  shown  by  some 
rubies  in  certain  positions,  and  accounted  a  defect. 

Silk  (silk),  v.  i.  To  blossom  ; — said  of  maize.  Colloq. 
silk  a  line'  |  (sIFka-len'),  n.  A  soft,  thin  cotton  fabric, 
Silk  a-lene'  1  plain  or  figured,  having  a  smooth  finish  re¬ 
sembling  silk, used  for  curtains,  sofa  pillows, bed  covers, etc. 
Silk  cotton.  A  cottony  substance  enveloping  the  seeds  of 
any  oi  various  bomb^caceous  trees  (the  Bilk-cotton  trees), 
specif,  that  of  the  ceiba  (see  Ceiba  b)  or  the  West  Indian 
corkwood  (see  Ochroma). 

Siik'en  (sll'k’n),  a.  [AS.  seolcen ,  seolocen.~\  1.  Of  or  per¬ 
taining  to  silk  ,  made  of  silk  ;  as,  silken  cloth  ;  a  silken  veil. 

2.  a  Resembling  silk;  hence,  soft;  delicate;  tender; 
smooth.  “  Silken  terms  precise.”  Shah,  b  Suggesting 
ailk  ;  caused  by  or  as  by  silk  ;  as,  a  silken  sound. 

3.  Dressed  in  silk  ;  hence,  luxurious. 

siik'en,  V.  t.  To  render  silken  or  silklike.  Rare.  Dyer. 
Silk  flower,  a  The  silk  tree,  b  A  similar  mimosaceous 
tree  ( Culliandra  trinervia)  of  Peru. 

silk  gown.  The  distinctive  robe  of  a  king’s  or  queen’s 
counsel ;  hence,  the  counsel  himself.  He  has  precedence 
over  mere  barristers,  who  wear  stuff  gowns.  Eng. 

Silk  grass  a  A  grass  ( Stiva  coma/a)  of  the  western 
United  States,  having  long  silky  awns.  Also,  the  similar 
Oryzopsis  cuspidata.  b  The  bear  grass,  c  Any  of  various 
fiber  plants,  esp.  species  of  Agave,  d  In  Australia,  the 
rough  bent  grass  (Agroslis  scabra).  e  See  Karatas  a 
Silk  hat.  A  hat  having  a  silk  finish  ;  specif.,  a  high,  cylin¬ 
drical  hat  with  a  silk-plush  finish,  worn  by  men  as  a  dress 
hat  and  sometimes  by  women  as  a  riding  hat. 

Silk'man  (sllk'man),  n.  ;  pi.  silkmen  (-mgn).  A  dealer  in 
silks ;  a  silk  mercer ;  also,  one  who  is  an  operative  in,  or 
an  owner  or  director  of,  a  silk  mill. 

Silk  oak  Any  Australian  plant  of  the  genus  Orerillea. 
silk  snapper*  A  large  West  Indian  snapper  (Luiianusviva- 
nus)  similar  to  the  red  snapper. 

Silk  spider.  A  large  spider  (Ne- 
phila  plumipes ),  native  of  the 
southern  United  States,  remarka¬ 
ble  for  its  large  webs  composed  of  . 
strong  silk,  and  for  the  difference 
iil_gize  of  the  sexes. 

Silk'-Stock  ing,  a.  Wearing  silk 
stockings;  hence,  elegantly  or  rich¬ 
ly  dressed;  aristocratic;  luxurious; 

—  chiefly  applied  to  men,  often 
by  way  of  reproach.  —  n.  A  silk- 
stocking  or  luxurious  person. 

[They)  will  find  their  levees 
crowded  with  silk-stocking  gentry, 
but  no  yeomanry  ;  an  army  of  officers 
without  joldiers.  Jefferson 

silk'-tas  sel  tree.  A  California  «...  cniH(lp  „ 
cornaceous  tree  ( Garrya  clliptica ),  S‘lk  Vp ‘vpmnl?  m  le  ^  ’ 
having  silky  aments. 

Silk  tree.  An  Asiatic  mimosaceous  tree  ( Albizziajulibris - 
sin)  with  bipinnate  leaves,  flowers  with  long  silky  stamens, 
and  large  fiat  pods.  r 

silk'worm'  (sllk'wfirm'),  n.  d  1  *- 

[AS.  seolcwyrm.~\  The  larva 
of  any  of  certain  moths, 
which  spins  a  large  amount 
of  strong  silk  in  constructing 
its  cocoon  before  changing  to 
a  pupa.  The  common  domes¬ 
ticated  silkworm  is  the  larva 
of  a  bombyeid  moth  (Bom-  Silkworm  ( Bombyx  mori).  a 
byx  mori)  which  is  yellow  Larva  j  6  Pupa  ;  c  Adult  Fe- 
and  measures  about  an  inch  niale  »  d  Adult  Male, 
and  a  half  across  the  extended  wings.  It  is  supposed  to 
be  a  native  of  China,  but  has  been  domesticated  for  many 
centuries,  and  is  no  longer  known  in  the  wild  state.  Its 
cultivation  was  introduced  into  western  Asia  and  Europe 
early  in  the  Christian  Era,  and  into  America  during  the 
colonial  period.  It  feeds  on  the  leaves  of  the  white 
and  certain  other  species  of  mulberry  and  of  the  Osage 
orange.  Many  varieties  or  races  of  the  worm  have  been 
developed  by  Asiatic  and  European  breeders,  which  may 
differ  in  the  number  of  annual  generations  (cf.  bivoltine, 
trivoltine).  A  comparatively  small  amount  of  silk  is  fur¬ 
nished  by  the  larvae  of  various  moths  of  the  family  Satur- 
niidae,  as  the  tussah  silkworm  (Anthercea  mylitta)  of  India, 
the  yamamai  silkworm  (A.  yamamai)  of  Japan,  and  the 
pernyi  silkworm  (A.  pernyi)  and  the  ailanthus  silkworm 
( Philosam in  cynthia)  of  China.  The  last  named  has  been 
introduced  into  Europe  and  North  America.  In  America 
unsuccessful  efforts  have  been  made  to  use  commercially 
the  silk  of  various  native  species. 

Silk'y  (sil'kT),  a. ;  silk'i-er  (-kl-er)  ;  silk'i-est.  1.  Of, 
pert,  to,  or  having  the  properties  or  appearance  of,  silk. 

2.  Hence,  soft  and  smooth;  as,  silky  wine. 

3.  Made  of  silk  ;  silken.  Rare . 

4  Covered  with  soft  hairs  pressed  close  to  the  surface,  as 
a  leaf ;  sericeous. 

silky  cornel,  a  species  of  Comus  ( C .  amomum),  with  leaves 
usually  finely  pubescent ;  kinnikinnick.  —  b.  grass.  =  silk 
grass.  —  s.  oak.  =  silk  oak.  —s.  tamarin,  a  golden  yellow 


Obs. 

( '  fn  nicer. 
Spenser* 

Spenser. 


South  American  tamarin  ( Leontocebus  rosalia)  having  long 
soft  hair  forming  a  mane.  —  silky  willow,  a  The  white  wil¬ 
low.  b  A  North  American  willow  ( Salix  sericea)  with 
silky-pubescent  leaves,  which  usually  blacken  in  drying, 
silk'y,  silk'ie  (sTl'kl),  n.  ;  pi.  silkies  (-klz).  Also  silky 
fowl.  One  of  a  breed  of  small  five-toed  crested  domestic 
fowls  having  soft  fluffy  plumage.  The  plumage  is  white, 
and  the  ear  lobes  and  the  lumpy  rose  comb  are  purple. 
Sill  (sil),  n.  [ME.  sille,  sylle ,  AS.  syl,  syll ;  cf.  Icel.  syll , 
svill,  Sw.  syll,  Dan.  syld,  Goth,  gasuljan  to  lay  a  founda¬ 
tion,  to  found  ;  all  prob.  fr.  L.  solea  sill,  sole  of  the  foot, 
sandal,  akin  to  L.  solum  ground,  bottom,  G.  schwelle  thresh¬ 
old,  OHG.  swelli.  Cf.  sole  of  the  foot.]  1.  The  basis  or 
foundation  of  a  thing  ;  esp.,  a  horizontal  piece,  as  a  timber, 
which  forms  the  lowest  member  of  a  frame,  or  supports  a 
structure  ;  as,  the  sill  or  sills  of  a  house,  of  a  bridge,  of  a 
loom,  a  mine  set,  and  the  like.  Cf.  mudsill,  etc.  Hence  : 
a  The  timber  or  stone  at  the  foot  of  a  door  ;  the  threshold, 
b  The  timber  or  stone  on  which  a  window  frame  stands  ; 
or,  the  lowest  piece  in  a  window  frame,  c  Fort.  The  inner 
lower  edge  of  an  embrasure,  d  Mining.  The  floor  of  a 
coal  seam.  Dial.  Eng.  e  A  piece  of  timber  across  the 
bottom  of  a  canal  lock  for  the  gates  to  shut  against. 

2.  Geol.  A  broad  sheet  of  igneous  rock  intruded  between 
strata  or  beds  of  older  rocks  ;  an  intrusive  sheet, 
sil'la-bub  (sll'd-bub),  ??.  [Cf.  silly,  a.;  merribauks,  also 
E.  dial,  sillibauk ,  bub  liquor.]  A  dish  made  by  mixing 
wine  or  cider  with  milk,  forming  a  soft  curd  ;  also,  sweet¬ 
ened  cream,  flavored  with  wine  and  beaten  to  a  stiff  froth, 
sil'lo-graph  (sll'o-gr&f),  n.  [Gr.  <7iAAoypa<|>o9.]  A  writer 
of  satirical  poems;  a  satirist ;  —  applied  esp.  to  Timon  of 
Phlius  (fl.  c.  280  b.  c.),  a  skeptic,  author  of  satirical  poems 
(called  aiAAoi,  silloi)  against  the  dogmatic  philosophers, 
sil-lom'e-ter  (sl-15m'e-ter),  n.  [F.  sillomHre ,  fr.  siller  to 
go  through  the  water  -j-  -metre.  See  -meter.]  A  speed¬ 
measuring  device  fora  ship, esp. one  operating  without  a  log. 
Sil'ly  (sll'i),  a.  ;  sil'li-er  (-T-er) ;  sil'li-est.  [ME.  seely , 
sely,  AS.  s&lig,  gesit/ig ,  happy,  good,  fr.  ssel  good  fortune, 
happiness  ;  akin  to  OS.  salig,  a.,  good,  happy,  D.  zalig 
blessed,  G.  selig,  OHG.  salig,  Icel.  ssel! ,  Sw.  sail ,  Dan. 
salig,  Goth,  sets  good,  kind,  and  perh.  also  to  L.  sollus 
whole,  entire,  Gr.  oAo?,  Skr.  sarva  (cf.  solemn)  Cf.  seel 
good  fortune.]  1.  Happy,  fortunate;  blessed. 

2.  Harmless;  innocent;  inoffensive.  Obs. 

The  silly  virgin  strove  him  to  withstand. 

3.  a  Weak;  helpless;  frail.  Obs.  or  R. 

My  sill;/  bark  was  tossed  sore, 
b  Weak  ;  sickly  ;  feeble.  Obs.  or  Scot.  Dial.  Eng. 

4.  Mean  ;  paltry  ;  wretched  ;  poor.  Obs. 

5.  Rustic  ;  plain  ;  simple  ;  humble.  Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 

A  fourth  man,  in  a  silly  habit.  Shak. 

6.  a  Weak  in  intellect ;  destitute  of  ordinary  strength  of 
mind  ;  foolish  ;  witless  ;  simple  ;  fatuous  ;  as,  a  silly  woman, 
b  Imbecile  ;  senile.  Scot.  &  Dial.  Eng. 

7-  Proceeding  from  want  of  understanding  or  common 
judgment;  characterized  by  weakness  or  folly;  unwise; 
absurd  ;  stupid  ;  as,  silly  conduct ;  a  silly  question. 

Syn. —Brainless,  shallow,  indiscreet.  See  foolish. 

Siliy  Billy,  William  IV.,  King  (1830-37)  of  England.  —  s.  leg,  s. 
mid-off,  8.  mid-on,  s.  point,  s.  slip.  See  4th  cricket. 
si'lo  (sl'lo),  n. ;  pi.  silos  (-loz).  [Sp.  (perh.  through  F. 
silo),  fr.  L.  sirus  :  cf.  Gr.  tripov,  o-eipo?.]  A  pit  . 
or  vat  for  packing  away  green  fodder  to  con- 
vert  it  into  silage.  See  silage. 
sl'lo,  v.  t. ;  si'loed  (-lod)  ;  si'lo-ing.  Agric. 

To  place  in  a  silo,  as  fodder ;  to  ensile, 
si  lox'l  con  (sT-lbk'sT-kbn),  n.  Chem.  A 
compound  of  silicon,  oxygen,  and  carbon^ 

Si2C20,  got  as  a  grayish  green  refractory 
substance  by  heating  fhixed  sand,  coke, 
and  sawdust  in  the  electric  furnace.  It  is 
used  for  furnace  linings,  crucibles,  etc. 
sil'phi-um  (sTl'fT-ftm),  n.  [L.,  a  kind  of 
umbelliferous  plant,  Gr.  <rl\<f)iov.]  1.  An 
apiaceous  plant,  perh.  the  laserwort,  whose 
juice  the  Greeks  used  medicinally.  Obs. 

2.  [cap.~\  Bot.  A  large  genus  of  tall  per¬ 
ennial  a8teraceous  herbs,  having  coarse1^ 
heads  of  yellow  flowers,  with  fertile  rays  ^lvi^tion 
and  broad,  flat,  winged  aehenes.  The  p  y  Bectlon- 
species  are  all  natives  of  the  United  States,  esp.  of  the  Mis¬ 
sissippi  Valley.  S.  lacinialum  is  one  of  the  compass  plants. 
Silt  (silt),  n.  [ME.  cylte  gravel,  prob.  akin  to  silen  to 
strain,  E.  site ;  prob.  of  Scand.  origin ;  cf.  Sw.  sila, 
perh.  akin  to  AS.  ston  to  filter,  sigan  to  fall,  sink,  ooze, 
filter,  G.  seihen  to  strain,  to  filter,  OHG.  sihan,  Icel.  sia, 
Skr.  sic  to  pour ;  cf.  Gr.  bc/nav  moisture.  Cf.  sile  to 
strain,  sieve.]  a  Mud  or  fine  earth  suspended  in  running 
or  standing  water,  b  A  deposit  of  such  mud  or  fine  earth. 
Silt,  v.  t. ,  silt'ed  ;  silt'ing.  To  choke,  fill,  or  obstruct 
with  silt  or  mud  ;  —  generally  with  up. 
silt,  v.  i.  1.  To  flow  through  crevices;  to  percolate. 

2.  To  become  choked  or  obstructed  w  ith  silt ;  —  generally 
with  up  ;  as,  the  channel  silted  up. 

Silt'y  (sll'tl),  a.  Full  of  silt ;  resembling  silt. 

Sil'u-res  (sTI'u-rez),  n.  pi.  [L.]  A  people  of  Britain,  de- 


sll  i  co-cal-ca're  ous  (sYFT-kfi- 
kftl-ka'rf-usRa.Silieicalcareous. 
sil  i-co-flu-or'ic  (8ll'T-kft-fl<55- 
6r'ik),  a.  =  fluosj l.inc. 
sil  1  co-flu'or-ide  (-fl<J5'0r-Id  ; 
-1(1),//.  =  FLUOSJ  LIC  A  T  K. 

Sil  i-coi'de-a  (sTPI-koi'dP-a),  n. 
pi.  [NL.  See  silex  ;  -oid.] 
=  Silicisponoi.e. 
silicon  carbide  Carbon  silicide 
See  i  ARROliUNDUM. 

silicon  dioxide  Silica. 

Sil  i-co-spon'gi-ae  (siri-kn- 
spbn'jt-e),  n.  pi.  [NL.]  Svn. 
of  Si lkm^ponoj.e.  (A  silicle. I 
si-llc'u-la  (st-llk'fl-la),  //.  [L.]| 
sll'i-cule  (sIl'Y-kOl),  //.  Bot.  A 
silicle.  fSilicn  1  ose- 1 

si-lic rn-lons  (8T-lTk'fl-l«sb  u.| 
sil'i-cyl  (sll'T-sIl),  n.  Chem. 
The  bivalent  radical  SiO. 
c.llie.  f  SILLY, 
sil  i-gin'e-ous.a.  Sili^inose.  Oh* 
si-liz'i-nose  (sY-lTj'i-nos),  si- 
lig'i-nous  (-nws),  a.  L.  sihgo, 
sUigims,  fine  and  very  white 
wheat.]  Made  of  fine  wV.eut.  Obs. 
8i/li-pan/'  (se'lf-piin'),  n.  An 
Izorrote  tribe.  See  Ioorrote. 
ailipp  -fr  syllab,  syllable. 


Sil  l  qua'ri-a  (sYl/T-kwa/,rY-d  ; 
115),  n.  [NL.  See  silique.] 
Zo'nl-  A  genus  of  gastropods  of 
the  family  Vermetid®  differing 
from  I'ermetus  in  having  a  con¬ 
tinuous  slit  or  row  of  clefts  or 
pores  throughout  the  whorls  of 
the  shell.  It  is  sometimes  sepa¬ 
rated  as  a  family,  Sil  i-qua-ri'i- 
dae  f-k  wd-rT'Y-de). 
8il'i-qui-form'(8il/'Y-kwY-f6rm/; 
sT-lYk^w Y-),  a.  [Cf.  F.  siligm- 
fnrme. )  Shaped  like  a  9ilique. 
siKi-quose  (sYl'I-kwds),  sil'i- 
quous  <  -kw/7s),  a.  [NI>.  silimio- 
l  mis :  cf  F.  siliqueux.)  Bot. 

|  Hearing  siliques. 

silk.  //.  Silkv.  Rare. 
j  silk'a-lene'.  Var.  of  stlkaline. 
I  silk  a-toen',  n.  A  twisted  mer- 
I  cerized  *pool  cotton  of  various 
colors..  Trade  Name. 

'  silk'-bark'  oak.  The  silk  oak 
silk  fowl  The  silky.  Brit. 
silk  gelatin,  gelatine,  or  glue. 

I  Sericin.  [land.  I 

silk'ie  (sYl'kY),ru  A  seal.  W/eH 
silk'ie.  Var.  of  silky,  a  fowl, 
silk'l-nessi  -kY-nPs),n.  See  -ness. 
silking  machine  A  machine 


for  removing  the  silk,  cob  frag¬ 
ments,  etc.,  from  maize.  I  SOI e.  I 
silk  muslin.  =  mousselink  de| 
silk'ness.  n.  Silkiness.  Obs. 
silk  o-line'.  Var.  of  silkaline. 
silk  serge.  A  twilled  silk  fabric 
UHed  esp.  for  lining  men’s  coats, 
ailk  shag.  A  coarse,  rough - 
woven  silk,  like  plush,  but  with 
a  stiffer  nap.  Obs.  or  R. 
silk'tail',  n.  The  Bohemian 
wax  wing.  Local ,  Eng.  Sf  Scot. 
silk  tartan.  A  silk  fabric  woven 
in  tartan  patterns, 
silk  vine.  A  European  asclepi- 
adaceous  vine  (P  e  rip  loc  a 
grfpca)  with  silky  seeds, 
silk'weed',  n.  a  =  milkweed. 
b  Any  confervoid  alga,  in  allu¬ 
sion  to  the  slender  filaments 
sllk'wood',  n.  The  calahur  tree, 
silk'work  .  n.  Embroidery  of 

silk.  Obs. 

silkworm  gut.  See  out,  3. 
silkworm  rot  Calcino. 

sill.  +  sell.  [Eng.\ 

sill  (sYl),  n.  =  silk,  herring.  | 
sill,  n.  [Cf.  thill.]  The  shaft 
or  thill  of  a  carriage.  Dial. 

II  sil'la  (sel'ya ;  1<J5),  inter). 


[Sp.,  lit.,  saddle.]  To  the  left ; 
—  u  direction  in  driving.  Cf. 
MANO.  Phil.  I. 

Sil'la  (sYl'd).  Bib. 
sil'lab.  +  syllab. 
sillabe.  -f  syllable. 

Billable  +  sella ble;  syllable 
8iFla-dar'(sYl'd-dar'),n.  [Hind. 
&  Per.  si/dhddr  arms  bearer  ;  s i- 
lah  weapon  (fr.  Ar.  siluh)  4- 
Per.  dar  holding,  keeping.]  A 
soldier  of  irregular  cavalry  who 
provides  his  own  horse  and 
equipments  Anglo-Ind. 
SiTla-gin'i-dse  (sll'd-jYn'Y-de), 
n.  pi.  [NL.,  fr.  NL.  Sxllago. 
generic  name.]  Zobl.  A  small 
family  of  coast  fishes  of  Asia, 
related  to  the  Sci®nid®.  —  sil- 
lag'i-noid(8Y-iaj'Y-noid),a.  fir  n. 
sil  lan  dar'  (s  Y  I'd  n-d  &  r'),  n. 
Hindu  Law.  A  chakdar. 
sill  course  Arch.  A  course  at 
the  level  of  a  window  sill, 
sille.  -f  sell,  a. ;  shill,  shrill, 
sillen.  +  SELL.  [er.I 

Siller.  +CELLAR,  celure,  sell-1 
sil'ler  (sYl'Sr).  Scot-  &  dial. 
Eng.  var.  of  silver. 


Sil'ler-y  (sYl'5r-Y),  n.  a  Orig., 
a  champagne  made  at  Sillery  ; 
—  now  chiefly  a  trade  name, 
b  Also  Sillery  sec.  A  still  white 
wine  made  near  Rheims. 
sil '11-bub.  Var.  of  sillabub. 
sil'li-ly  (sYl'Y-lY),  a<lv.  of  silly. 
sll'lim  (sYl'Ym).  Moham.  Law. 
Var.  of  salam,  sale, 
sil'li-man-ite  (sYl'Y-man-Tt),  n. 
[After  B.  Silliman ,  Am  physi¬ 
cist.]  =  fibrolite. 

Bil'li-ness  (-nPs),  n.  See -ness. 
sil' lock  (sYl'wk),  «.  [Cf.  sill 
a  young  herring.]  A  young 
coal  fish.  Scot. 

sillo-gis'musC-o-jYz'nu/sbn.rL. 
syllogismus.]  Asvllogism.  Obs. 
sil-log'ra-pher  (sY-18g'rd-f?r), 
n.  A  sillograph.  Obs. 
sll-log'ra  phist  (-fYst),  n.  = 
sillogra  ph. 

sil'lon  (sYl'tfn),  72.  [F.,  a  fur¬ 
row.)  A  defensive  work  in  the 
middle  of  a  wide  ditch.  Rare. 
silloure.  +  celure. 
sil'lub,  72.  A  potion  ;  a  posset. 
Cf.  sillabub.  Obs. 
sil'ly,  72.  One  who  is  silly  or 
fatuous.  Colloq. 


sil'ly-bub.  d*  sillabub. 
sil'ly-how  ( dial,  s  I  I'Y-h  o  u  ; 
-h 6b),  72.  [silly  +  dial,  how 
headdress,  caul,  AS.  hvfe  a  cap, 
hood.  See  silly,  a-]  A  caul. 
See  1st  caul,  72.,  3  b.  Obs.  or 
Scot,  tf  Dial.  Enq. 
slim  (sYlm).  Moham.  Law.  Var. 
of  salam,  sale. 

Si-lo'ah  (sY-15'd;  sT->  Bib. 
Var.  of  Siloam. 

Si-lo'am  (-dm).  Bib.  A  spring 
and  pool  of  water  near  Jerusa¬ 
lem.  John  ix.  7. 

Si-lo'e  (-€).  D.  Bib. 
silogime  +  syllogism 
Si-lo'ni  (sY-lo'nl  ;  si-).  D.  Bib. 
Si-lo'nite  (-nit).  D.  Bib 
silour.  +  CELURE. 

Sil'phi-d®(  sTl'fY-de),72./)/.[NL.; 
Gr.  <JL^<f>q  beetle,  book-worm 
-+-  -iV/®.]  Zobl.  A  widely  distrib¬ 
uted  family  of  clavicorn  beetles 
comprising  the  burying  beetles, 
carrion  beetles,  and  allies.  The 
type  genus,  Sll'pha  (-fa),  com¬ 
prises  beetles  having  a  very 
flat  body.— sil'phid  (-fid), a.  Sf  n. 
silt  grass.  See  grass,  Table  II. 


f<Tod,  foot ;  out,  oil ;  chair  ;  go  ;  sin g,  irjk  ;  4rfeen,  thin;  nature,  verdure  (250) ;  K  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144) ;  boN  ;  yet ;  zh  =  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Guide. 

Full  explanations  of  Abbreviations,  SIjjijs,  etc.,  immediately  precede  the  Vocabulary. 


SILURIAN 
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SILVERWORK 


scribed  by  Tacitus  as  occupying  chiefly  southern  Wales, 
short  and  dark  with  curly  hair,  and  probably  of  Iberian 
origin  ;  hence,  the  members  of  a  supposed  Iberian  race 
forming  the  pre-Celtic  population  of  Great  Britain. 

Si-lu'rl  an(sT-lu'rT-dn;  si-),  a.  1.  Of  or  pert,  to  the  Silures. 
2.  Gaol.  Designating,  or  pert,  to,  the  Paleozoic  period  be¬ 
tween  the  Ordovician  and  Devonian.  The  known  Silurian 
formations  are  chiefly  of  shallow-water  origin,  as  the  salt 
beds  of  New  York  and  Ohio.  Most  types  of  invertebrate 
marine  life  flourished.  Coral-reef  building  began.  In  the 
latter  part  some  great  crustaceans  appeared.  The  Silurian 
system,  as  named  by  Murchison,  included'all  Paleozoic  beds 
earlier  than  the  Devonian,  and  was  divided  into  the  Upper 
Silurian  and  Lower  Silurian.  The  lower  part  of  the  Lower 
Silurian,  with  some  underlying  beds,  was  later  separated 
as  the  Cambrian.  The  term  Ordovician  has  now  largely 
replaced  Lower  Silurian ,  leaving  Silurian  to  apply  only  to 
the  former  Upper  Silurian.  See  geology,  Chart. 

Silurian  paper,  a  light  gray,  mottled  paper  streaked  with  a 
deeper  bluish  gray,  used  for  stationery. 

Si  lu'ri-an,  n.  1.  One  of  the  Silures. 

2.  The  Silurian  period  or  system. 

Si-lu'rl-daB  (-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  fr.  L.  silurus  a  sort  of  river 
fish,  Gr.  ai'Aovpo?.]  Zodl.  A  large  family  of  fishes  of  the 
order  Nematognathi ;  the  catfishes.  In  older  classifications 
Silundie  is  coextensive  with  Nematognathi ;  in  recent  ones 
it  is  restricted  by  removal  of  aberrant  genera  to  form  other 
families.  Common  or  universal  characters  of  the  restricted 
family  are :  the  scaleless  body  covered  with  smooth  skin  or 
in  part  by  bony  plates,  several  pairs  of  long  soft  tapering 
barbels,  an  adipose  posterior  dorsal  fin,  and  the  anterior 
rays  of  the  dorsal  and  pectoral  fins  more  or  less  spinous. 
The  members  are  mostly  voracious  freshwater  carnivores 
generally  lurking  on  or  near  the  bottom.  See  catfish, 
BULLHEAD,  1  a,  SHEATFISH.  —  SHll'rid  (rid),  a.  &  71. 

Si-lu'ro-  (-ro).  Combining  form  for  Silures  or  Silurian. 

si-lu'roid  (-roid),  a.  [See  Silurid/e  ;  -oid.]  Zodl.  Per¬ 
taining  or  related  to  the  Siluridse  or  catfishes ;  nematog- 
nathous.  —  n.  A  siluroid  fish. 

Sil'va,  syl'va  (sTl'vd),  71.  ;  pi.  E.  -VAS  (-vaz),  L.  -v.«  (-ve). 
[L.,  properly,  a  wood,  forest.]  a  The  forest  trees  of  a  re¬ 
gion  or  country,  considered  collectively,  b  A  description 
of,  or  treatise  on,  the  trees  of  a  given  region. 

sipvan.  syl'van  (-v5n),  a.  [L.  silva,  less  correctly  sylva , 
a  wood  or  grove,  perh.  akin  to  Gr.  vA ri ;  cf.  L.  Silvanus 
Silvanus  the  god  of  woods  :  cf.  F.  sylvain  silvan.  Cf.  sav¬ 
age.]  1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  woods ;  composed  of  woods 
or  groves ;  abounding  in  woods  or  trees ;  forestlike ; 
woody ;  hence,  rural ;  rustic  ;  as,  a  silvan  scene. 

2.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  silva. 

Sll-va'nus  (sTl-va'nws),  n.  [L.  See  silvan.]  1.  a  Lit., 
living  in  a  wood  ;  —  masc.  prop.  name.  F.  Silvain  (seP- 
v5n')  ;  It.  Silvano  (sel-va'no),  Silvio  (sel'vyo) ;  G.  Silvanus 
(.zel-va'ndbs),  Silvan  (zel-van').  b  Bib.  See  Silas,  2. 

2.  Rom.  Relig.  A  rural  deity,  a  genius  of  the  woods,  fields, 
flocks,  and  homes  of  herdsmen,  and  guardian  of  rural 
boundaries  and  country  villas.  He  is  represented  as  a 
cheerful  old  man  often  holding  a  shepherd’s  pipe,  pine- 
crowned,  and  carrying  either  a  branch  or  a  gardener’s 
knife.  His  worship  was  wholly  private.  He  was  probably 
a  late  form  of  Faunus,  perhaps  tne  “  wood-dwelling  Faun’’ 

( silvicola  Faunus)  of  Vergil’s  A2neid  (Bk.  X.  551). 

sil'vas  (sTl'vdz),  or  sel'vas  (sSi'vdz),  n.  pi.  [Sp.  selva ,  L. 
silva  a  forest.]  Vast  woodland  plains  of  South  America. 

sil'ver  (sil'ver),  n.  [ME.  silver ,  selver ,  seolver,  AS.  seol- 
for ,  siolfur ,  siolufr ,  silofr ,  sylofr ;  akin  to  OS.  silubar , 
OFries.  selover ,  D.  silver,  L G.sulver,  OHG.  silabar,  silbar, 
G.  silber ,  Icel.  silfr,  Sw.  silfver ,  Dan.  s'dlv ,  Goth,  silubr , 
Russ,  serebro ,  Lith.  sulabras  ;  of  unknown  origin.]  1.  A 
white  metallic  element,  sonorous,  ductile,  very  malleable, 
and  capable  of  a  high  degree  of  polish.  It  also  has  a  high 
electric  conductivity.  Symbol,  Ag  ( argentum );  at.  wt., 
107.88.  Silver  is  found  native,  and  also  combined  with  sul¬ 
phur,  arsenic,  antimony,  chlorine,  etc.,  in  the  minerals 
argentite,  proustite,  pyrargyrite,  cerargyrite,  etc.  The 
metal  is  obtained  as  a  main  product  (see  patio  process, 
Washoe  process),  and  as  a  by-product  in  copper  and  lead 
smelting.  It  is  one  of  the  ‘‘  noble  ”  metals,  not  being 
easily  oxidized,  and  is  used  for  coin,  jewelry,  plate,  and  a 
great  variety  of  articles.  It  is  usually  alloyed  with  copper 
to  increase  its  hardness,  British  coin  silver  (sterling  silver) 
having  a  fineness  of  925,  United  States  coin  silver  of  900. 
Pure  silver  melts  at  961°  C.  (1762°  F.)  and  has  a  sp.  gr.,  when 
cast,  of  about  10.5.  Chemically,  silver  is  chiefly  univalent, 
forming  a  series  of  salts,  some  being  used  in  photography. 

2.  Coin  made  of  silver  ;  silver  money  ;  money  (in  general). 

3.  Silverware  ;  an  article,  or  articles  collectively,  of  do¬ 
mestic  use,  as  tableware,  made  of  or  plated  with  silver. 

4.  a  Anything  having  the  luster  or  appearance  of  silver, 
b  The  color  of  silver. 

sil'ver,  a.  1.  Made  of  silver  ;  silvern  ;  as,  a  silver  cup. 

2  Resembling  silver;  silvery;  specif.:  a  Bright,  re¬ 
splendent  ;  pale  ;  lustrous  ;  white.  “  Silver  hair.”  Shak. 
b  Precious  ;  costly,  c  Giving  a  clear,  ringing  sound  ;  soft 
and  clear.  “  Silver  voices.”  Spenser,  d  Sweet;  gentle; 
peaceful.  “  Silver  slumber.”  Spenser. 

3.  Of  or  pertaining  to  silver;  relating  to  silver;  as,  the 
silver  legislation  of  1873. 

on  a  silver  basis,  having  prices  adjusted  to  the  silver  (mone¬ 
tary)  standard,  —  a.  age.  See  Latin,  ti.,  1 ;  ages  in  mythol¬ 
ogy  a,  under  age,  n.—  s.-bar  fish,  the  dorab.  —  silver  bass, 
the  moon-eye  Hioclon  tergisus .—  s.  bath,  a  bath  of  dissolved 
silver  salt.  —  s. -bell  tree,  the  snowdrop  tree.  — silver  birch, 
a  The  paper  birch,  b  The  yellow  birch,  c  See  birch,  n., 
1c.-b.  bromide,  Chem .,  a  compound,  AgBr,  obtained  as  a 
yellowish  precipitate  when  aqueous  solutions  of  a  silver 
salt  and  a  bromide  are  mixed.  It  is  extremely  sensitive 
to  light,  and  is  much  used*  in  photography,  esp.  for  ordi¬ 
nary  dry  plates  and  for  bromide  paper.  It  also  occurs 
naturally  as  bromyrite.  —  s.  bush,  a  European  fabaceous 
shrub  ( Anthyllis  barba-jovis)  having  silvery  foliage  and  yel¬ 
low  flowers.  —  s.  Cape,  Coin.,  a  diamond  having  only  a  very 
slight  yellow  tint.  Cf.  Cape  diamond.  —  s.  chain,  the  com¬ 
mon  locust,  which  has  pendent  clusters  of  white  flowers. 
—  b.  chickweed,  a  small  silvery-leaved  silenaceous  herb  ( Pa¬ 
ronychia  argyrocoma).  —  B.  china  grass,  ramie.  —  a.  chloride, 
Chem .,  a  compound,  AgCl,  obtained  as  a  white  curdy  pre¬ 
cipitate  when  aqueous  solutions  of  a  silver  salt  and  a  chlo- 
ride  are  mixed.  It  is  sensitive  to  light,  becoming  violet 


and  finally  black,  and  is  largely  used  in  photography,  esp. 
for  printing-out  papers.  It  also  occurs  in  nature  as  cerar¬ 
gyrite.  —  silver  chub,  a  fallfish.  —  b.  citrate,  a  white  crystal¬ 
line  salt,  Ag3C,(H507,  used  in  medicine  under  the  name  of 
itrol  as  an  external  antiseptic,  and  st^metimes  in  photog¬ 
raphy.  —  b. -copper  glance,  stromeverite.  —  silver  cyanide, 
Chem.,  a  compound,  AgCN  or  AgNC,  obtained  as  a  white 
precipitate  when  a  soluble  cyanide  is  added  to  an  aqueous 
solution  of  a  silver  salt.  —  s.  doctor.  See  doctor,  11.  —  b. 
duckwing,  one  of  a  handsome  breed  of  game  fowls,  in  which 
the  cock’s  wings  are  marked  with  a  metallic  blue-black  bar 
and  a  silvery  bow.  The  head  and  back  are  white,  and  the 
breast  and  under  parts  black.  In  the  golden  duckwing 
the  white  is  replaced  with  golden  yellow.  —  s.  eel.  a  A  cut¬ 
lass  fish,  b  A  pale  variety  of  the  common  eel.  —  s.  fern, 
any  of  various  polypodiaceous  ferns  of  the  genera  Nutho- 
liena  and  Gymnopteris ,  having  the  under  surface  of  the 
fronds  covered  with  a  silvery  white  powder.  —  b.  fir,  any 
of  various  true  firs  having  leaves  white  or  silvery  white  be¬ 
neath  ;  as :  a  In  Europe.  Abies picea ,  a  valuable  timber  tree 
yielding  Burgundy  pitch  and  Strassburg  turpentine,  b  In 
the  western  United  States,  A.  grandis,  A.  concolor ,  or  A. 
venusta.  c  The  balsam  fir.  —  s.  fish.  See  fish  moth.  —  b. 
fox,  a  phase  of  the  American  red  fox,  in  which  the  fur  is 
nearly  black  with  silvery  white  tips.  The  silvery  white 
sometimes  covers  the  whole  body.  The  fox  occurs  chiefly 
in  Canada  and  Alaska;  its  fur  is  very  valuable.  —  s.  fulmi¬ 
nate,  fulminate  of  silver.  —  b.  gar,  a  garfish  of  the  Belouidae. 
See  garfish.  —  b.  gibbon,  the  wou-wou.  —  s.  glance.  =  ar¬ 
gentite.  —  b.  grain,  a  The  lines  or  figures  of  the  medul¬ 
lary  ray  on  certain  woods,  as  the  oak,  curly  maple,  etc., 
in  longitudinal  or  tangential  sections,  b  Forestry.  Any 
fine-grained  wood. —  a.  grass,  a  Ribbon  grass,  b  In  Aus¬ 
tralia  and  New  Zealand,  one  of  the  meadow  grasses  (Poa 
cxspitosa).  c  In  the  southern  United  States,  a  species  of 
golden  aster  (Chrysopsis  gramin  i folia),  with  silvery,  grass- 
like  foliage.  —  b.  hake.  See  hake,  1.  —  s.  iodide,  Chem.,  a 
compound,  Agl,  obtained  as  a  yellowish  precipitate  when 
aqueous  solutions  of  a  silver  salt  and  an  iodide  are  mixed. 
It  is  used  in  photography,  and  in  medicine  as  an  antisyphi¬ 
litic.  It  occurs  in  nature  as  iodyrite.  —  s.  Jenny,  a  small 
mojarra  (Eucinoslomus  gula)  of  the  Atlantic  coast  from 
Cape  Cod  to  Rio  Janeiro.  —  a.  jewfish,  the  teraglin.  —  s. 
Jubilee,  the  twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  a  wedding.  —  s.  king, 
the  tarpon.  —  b.  lace.  See  gold  lace.  —  s.  leaf,  very  thin  sil¬ 
ver  foil.  — b.  linden,  the  white  basswood.  —  b.  litharge,  a 
pale  yellow  variety  of  litharge. —8.  louse,  a  fish  moth. — 
b.  lunge,  the  namaycush.  —  s. 
maple,  a  A  common  American 
maple  ( Acer  saccharinum)  w  ith 
deeply  cut  leaves,  light  green 
above  and  silvery  white  be¬ 
neath.  b  Its  hard, close-grained 
but  brittle,  light  brown  wood. 

—  s.  moonfish,  the  moonfish 
Selene  vomer.  —  a.  moth,  a  fish 
moth.—  b.  nitrate, Chem., a  salt, 

AgNOs,  obtained  in  the  form 
pf  colorless  crystals  by  dissolv¬ 
ing  silver  in  nitric,  acid,  and 
evaporating.  In  contact  with 
organic  matter  it  turns  black 
owing  to  the  separation  of  sil¬ 
ver,  staining  skin,  cloth,  etc. ; 
hence  its  use  for  indelible  ink. 

When  fused  and  molded  it 
constitutes  lunar  caustic  or, 
when  fused  with  twice  its 
weight  of  saltpeter,  mitigated 
caustic.  It  is  also  used  inter¬ 
nally  in  diseases  of  the  stomach  and  the  intestines,  typhoid 
fever,  epilepsy,  and  tabes.  —  a.  oak,  the  Californian  stercu- 
liaceous  tree  Fremontodendron  calif omicum.  —  s.  owl,  the 
barn  owl.  —  a.  oxide,  Chem.,  specif.,  a  compound,  Ag20,  ob¬ 
tained  as  a  dark  brown  amorphous  precipitate  wiien  an 
aquepus  solution  of  a  silver  salt  is  treated  with  a  caustic 
alkali.  When  moist  it  reacts  like  a  hydroxide.  —  s.  paper, 
a  Paper  coated  with  silver  or  a  silverlike  substance,  b 
Photon.  Paper  sensitized  with  silver  salts,  c  A  kind  of 
fine  white  tissue  paper,  free  from  acids  or  sulphur,  used 
as  a  wrapping  for  silverware.  —  s.  perch,  a  See  grunter, 
n.,  2.  b  The  jackass  fish.  Tasmania.  c  The  made¬ 
moiselle  ( Baird iella  chrysura).  U.  S.  —  b.  pheasant,  a  A 
large  long-tailed  pheasant  ( Gennxus  nycthemerus),  of 
southern  China,  largely  reared  in  Europe  and  America. 
The  male  has  a  naked  red  face,  a  flowing  bluish  black 
crest,  white  tail,  upper  parts  lightly  penciled  with  black, 
and  bluish  black  under  parts.  The  female  is  chiefly  mot¬ 
tled  brownish,  b  One  of  certain  other  species  of  the  same 
genus,  or  any  of  certain  of  the  eared  pheasants.  —  8.  pine, 
a  A  western  American  pine  ( Pinus  mmiticola)  chiefly  in 
the  mountains  from  Vancouver  to  California,  often  culti¬ 
vated  in  Europe.  Its  wood  is  soft,  b  =  bull  pine  a.  C 
The  balsam  fir.  d  In  New  Zealand,  the  taxaceous  tree 
Dacrydium  westlandicum.  —  s.  plate,  a  Domestic  uten¬ 
sils  made  of  silver,  b  A  plating  of  silver.  —  s.  plover,  the 
knot.  Scot.  —  a.  poplar,  the  white  poplar.  —  a.  powder,  a 
powdered  alloy  of  tin,  bismuth,  ana  mercury  used  in  ja¬ 
panning.  —  s.  print,  Photog.,  a  print  on  a  surface  sensi¬ 
tized  with  silver  salts.  —  s.  printing,  a  Photog.  The  oper¬ 
ation  of  making  silver  prints,  b  Printing  in  silver,  as  by 
using  size  instead  of  ink,  and  dusting  over  with  silver 
bronze.  —  b.  rabbit,  any  of  several  varieties  of  domestic 
rabbits  with  silver-tipped  fur,  distinguished  by  the  under 
fur  as  silver  gray,  silver  fawn,  silver  brown,  and  silver 
blue.  —  s.  salmon,  a  rather  small  salmon  ( Oncorhynchus 
milktsehitsch)  native  of  both  coasts  of  the  North  Pacific. 
Its  flesh  is  very  light-colored,  but  of  good  flavor.  —  s.  j 
sand,  a  silver-colored  sand  which  is  used  by  lithographers  1 
for  rubbing  stones  to  a  level  surface.  —  b.  solder,  Metal., 
any  of  various  solders  containing  silver.  —  s.  spruce.  Bot. 
=  blue  spruce  a.  —  s.  stain,  a  kind  of  transparent  yellow' 
enamel  used  upon  the  glass  of  decorative  window's,  etc.  I 
It  is  the  most  valuable  part  of  the  coloring  in  windows  of 
the  sixteenth  century.  —  a.  standard.  See  standard.  —  S. 
State,  Nevada;  —  so  called  because  of  its  silver  mines.  — 
b.  steel,  an  alloy  of  steel  with  a  very  small  proportion  of 
silver.  —  b.  stick,  a  title  given  to  a  field  officer  of  the  Life 
Guards  when  on  duty  at  the  palace;  — so  called  from  his 
badge  of  a  silvered  wand.  Eng.  —  s.  string,  Music ,  a  Rtring 
wound  with  silver  wire,  as  of  a  violin  or  guitar.  —  s.  thatch, 
any  of  several  silvery-leaved  palmettos  of  the  genus  Thri- 
ila.r.  —  8.  thistle,  the  acanthus.  —  s.  tissue.  —  silver  paper  c. 

—  b.  tree,  a  A  South  African  proteaceous  tree  ( Leucaden - 
dron  argenteum)  with  long,  silvery,  silky  leaves,  b  In 
Australia,  the  sterculiaceous  tree  Tarrielia  arnyrodendron . 

—  8.  trout,  a  large  trout  ( Salmo  henshawi)  of  Lake  Tahoe 


Si-lu'ric  (sY-ld'rlk;  si-),  n.  Si¬ 

lurian. 

Sil'u-rist.  the  (sYl'fl-rY  s  t ). 
Henry  Vaughan  (1022-95). a  Brit¬ 
ish  poet  of  sonic  n  o  t  e  ;  —  so 
called  because  born  in  Breck¬ 
nockshire,  in  South  Wales,  the 
supposed  ancient  inhabitants  of 
which  were  the  Silures. 


Sil  u  roi'de-i  (-roi'dM),  n.  pi. 
(  NL-1  Zobl.  Syn.  of  N ematog- 
xath  r. 

Si-lu'rus  (eY-lQ'rus  ;  el-),  n.  [L. 
See  Siluridaj.]  a  Zobl.  The 
typical  genus  of  catfishes.  con¬ 
taining  the  European  sheatfish. 
b  H.  c.)  A  fish  of  this  genus. 
Birvan-ite.  sil-va'ni-um.  Var, 
of  SYLVAN 1TE,  SYLVANIUM. 


sil'vate.  Var.  of  sylvatb. 
silve.  +  SELF. 

sil'ven-dy,  «.  [OF.  aoZren/.]  Sol¬ 
vent  :  dependable.  Scot. 
sll'ven-er,  n.  Silver;  plate.  Ohs. 
Silver,  John.  A  treacherous 
one-legged  buccaneer  in  R.  L. 
Stevenson's  “  Treasure  Island.  ” 
8il'ver-back/,7i.  The  knot  (bird). 
Massachusetts. 


j  sil'ver  beat  er.n.  One  who  beats 
silver  into  leaf  or  foil, 
sil'ver-bel  ly.  sil'ver-bid'dy,  n. 
J  A  small  silvery  Australian  fish 
( Xyst&ma  ovatum)  of  the  family 
I  Gerridse. 

sil'ver-bill',  i>.  A  weaver  bird 
j  of  the  genus  Munia. 

sil'ver-black  ,  a.  Having  black 
!  hair  with  silvery  tips.  —  silver- 


and  other  waters  of  that  region,  having  silvery  sides  w  ith 
small  black  spots  evenly  scattered  over  the  w'hole  surface 
of  the  body.  —  silver  wattle.  Australia,  a  A  species  of 
Acacia  (A.  aealbata),  the  bark  and  young  foliage  of  which 
are  w  hite  or  silvery,  b  The  lightwood  Acacia  melanory- 
lon.  —  s.  wedding.  See  under  wedding.  —  a.  white,  a  A  pure 
variety  of  white  lead,  b  Zinc  white,  c  Silica,  used  Mi 
white  pigment.  —  a.  whiting,  a  marine  adenoid  food  fish 
(Menticirrhus  littoral  is)  of  the  southern  United  States.— 
b.  witch,  a  fish  moth.  —  s.  wyandotte.  See  wyandotte. 
sil'ver  (sil'ver),  v.  t.;  sil'vered  (-verd);  sil'ver-ing.  1.  To 
cover  or  coat  with  silver  as  by  electroplating. 

2.  To  coat  with  a  substance,  as  a  metal,  resembling  silver ; 
as,  to  silver  a  glass  with  an  amalgam  of  tin  and  mercury. 

3.  a  To  polish  like  silver;  to  impart  a  brightness  to, 
like  that  of  silver,  b  To  give  a  whitish  gray  luster  to,  like 
that  of  silver,  c  To  make  hoary,  or  white,  like  silver. 

4.  Photog.  To  cover  with  a  sensitive  layer  of  a  silver  salt. 
Sil'ver,  v.  i.  To  acquire  a  silvery  color.  L.  Wallace. 
sil'ver-ber  ry  (-bSr'T),  n.  ; pi.  -ries(-Tz).  A  western  Ameri¬ 
can  elaeagnaceous  tree  or  shrub  ( Elseagnus  argenlea )  hav¬ 
ing  silvery  foliage  and  silvery,  edible  berries. 

silver  certificate-  A  certificate  issued  by  a  government 
that  there  has  been  deposited  with  it  silver  to  a  specified 
amount,  payable  to  the  bearer  on  demand.  In  the  United 
States  and  its  possessions,  it  is  issued  against  the  deposit 
of  silver  coin,  and  is  not  legal  tender,  but  is  receivable  lor 
customs,  taxes,  and  all  public  dues, 
sil'ver-er  (-er),  n.  One  that  silvers  ;  esp.,  a  person  who 
silvers  looking-glasses,  or  a  device  used  for  silvering. 
sil'ver-tish7  (-fTsh'),  n.  1.  Any  of  various  silvery  fishes  ; 
as :  a  The  tarpon,  b  A  w  hite  or  silvery  variety  of  the  gold¬ 
fish.  c  A  silversides.  d  A  North  American  cyprinoid  fish 
{Abratnis  chrysoleucus).  e  A  fresh-water  characinoid  fish, 
as  Curimatus  argenteus  of  Trinidad,  f  A  cutlass  fish. 

2.  A  fish  moth  (insect  of  the  genus  Lepisma). 
Sil'ver-gray',  or -grey',  a.  Having  a  gray  color  with  a  sil 
very  luster;  as,  silver-gray  hair. — silver-gray  fox, a  silver  fox. 
sil'ver-gray,'  or  -grey',  n.  1.  A  silver-gray  color. 

2.  [caps.  ]  U.  S.  Hist.  A  member  of  the  conservative  w  ing 
of  the  Whig  party,  which  supported  the  Compromise  of 
1850  ;  —  so  called  from  a  remark  alluding  to  the  gray  hair 
of  many  members,  made  when  they  were  withdrawing 
from  a  convention  of  the  Whig  party  in  New  York  State. 
sil'ver-haired7  (-hfird'),  a.  Having  hair  of  a  silvery  color 
or  with  silvery  tips.  —  silver-haired  bat,  a  North  American 
vespertilionine  bat  ( Lasionycleris  noctivagans),  chocolate 
brown  with  the  hairs  tipped  with  silvery  white, 
sil'ver-ing,  p.  pr.  vb.  n.  of  silver.  Hence  :  n.  Act  or 
process  of  covering  with  silver;  also,  the  silver  or  silverlike 
film  on  a  silvered  object,  or  a  silvery  appearance, 
sil'ver-ize  (-iz),  v.  t. ;  sil'ver-ized  (-Izd)  ;  sil'ver-iz'ing 
(-Iz'Tng).  To  cover  with  silver, 
sil'ver— leaf',  a.  Silver-leaved.  —  silver-leaf  boree.  See 
boree.  —  a.  linden,  white  basswood.  —  s.  maple,  silver  maple. 
—  8.  poplar,  white  basswood.  — b.  redwood,  in  California,  a 
pale-leavea  variety  of  the  common  redwood. 

Sil'ver-leaf',  n.  1.  A  plant  having  silvery  leaves;  as: 
a  The  buffalo  berry,  b  The  silvery  hydrangea  ( Hydran¬ 
gea  radiata).  c  The  queenroot.  d  White  poplar,  e  The 
pale-leaved  plant  Senecio  kaempferi. 

2.  Hort.  An  obscure  disease  of  plums. 

Sil'ver-leaved'  (-levd'),  a.  Having  silvery  leaves. 

silver-leaved  linden,  etc.  See  silver-leaf  linden,  etc. 
sil'ver  ling,  n.  A  small  silver  coin.  Is.  vii.  23. 

sil'ver-ly,  adv.  Like  silver  in  appearance  or  in  sound, 
sil'vern  (sTl'vern),  a.  [AS.  seolfren  sylfren."]  Made  of 
silver  ;  resembling,  or  characteristic  of,  silver.  Poetic. 

Speech  is  silvern  ;  silence  is  golden.  Old  Proverb. 
Sil'ver-rod',  n.  a  A  European  asphodel  ( Asphodelus  ra- 
mosus).  b  Any  w  hite-rayed  goldenrod,  as  Solidayo  bicolor. 
sll'ver-sides'  (sll'ver-sidz'),  or  sil'ver-slde'  (-sid').  n.  a 
Any  of  certain  small  fishes  of 
the  family  Atheridae,  related  to 
the  gray  mul¬ 
lets,  having  a  < 
silvery  stripe 
along  each 
side  of  the  body  ;  also, 
any  fish  of  that  family.  Silversides  {Mtnidia  notata >. 

Menidia  notata  of  the  American  Atlantic  coast  is  a  very 
abundant  species,  b  Any  of  various  fresh-water  minnows 
of  Notropis ,  Leuciscus ,  and  allied  cyprinoids. 
sil'ver-smith'  (-smTth/),  n.  [Cf.  AS.  seolforsmip.~\  One 
whose  occupation  is  to  manufacture  utensils,  ornaments, 
etc.,  of  silver  ;  a  worker  in  silver, 
sil'ver-spot'  (-spbt'),  n.  Any  butterfly  of  Argynnis  or  an 
allied  genus,  having  silvery  spots  on  the  under  side  of  the 
hind  wings. 

sil'ver-taiT  (-tab),  n.  1  A 
fish  moth. 

2.  One  belonging  to  the  up¬ 
per  classes  of  society  ;  —  dis¬ 
tinguished  from  coppertail.  i  3 

Australian  Bush  Cant.  r 

Sil'ver-tip'  (-tip'),  n.  A  griz¬ 
zly  bear  having  the  hairs  Silverspot  {Speyeria  idalia). 
whitish  at  the  tips.  r  Wings  reversed  to  show  Mark- 

sil'ver-top'  (-t8p0,  «•  1.  A  mgs  of  Under  Side, 

diseased  condition  of  grasses  caused  by  various  insects. 

2.  An  Australian  eucalypt  (Eucalyptus goniocalyr). 
Sil'ver-vine'  (-vin'),  n.  A  climbing  araceous  plant  ( Scin - 
dapsus  argyrsea )  of  the  Philippine  Islands,  often  cultivated 
for  its  w'hite-mottled  foliage. 

sil'ver- ware'  (-W'£r'),  n.  Dishes,  vases,  ornaments,  and 
utensils  of  various  sorts,  made  of  silver. 

Sil'ver  weed'  (-wed'),  n.  a  A  perennial  rosaceous  herb 
( Potentilla  anserina)  with  pinnate  leaves  silvery  white  be¬ 
neath.  b  Any  East  Indian  convolvulaceous  shrub  of  the 
genus  Argyreia. 

sil'ver  wood'  (-wrdod'),  n.  a  Any  melastomaceous  tree  of 
the  genus  Mouriria.  b  The  rtibiaceous  Guettarda  argentea 
or  the  flacourtiaceous  Casearia  Ixtioides.  West  Indies. 
sil'ver-work'  (-W'firk'),  n.  Any  work  in  silver,  or  piece  or 


black  fox,  n  silver  fox. 
sil'ver-boonU  (sYKv?r-boom/ ; 
D.  -bom/),  71.  [D.  zilver  silver 
-+-  boom  tree.  1  =  silver  tree  a 
sil 'verd.  Silvered.  Ref.  Sp. 
sil'ver-en  +  silvern. 
sil'ver -oye',  n.  =  white-eye. 
sil'ver-fin'.  it.  A  small  North 
American  fresh-water  cyprinoid 
fish  (Notropis  whipplei). 


sil'ver-i-nesB  (BYl'v5r-Y-n5s),  n. 

See  -ness. 

Bil'ver-ite  (-It),  n.  One  favoring 
use  or  establishment  of  silver  as 
a  monetary  standard.  Colloq. 
sil'ver-less,  a.  See  -less. 
sil'ver-ouB,  a.  Of,  or  of  the  na¬ 
ture  of,  silver  ;  silvern.  Ohs. 
silvertop  palmetto.  =  silver 
THATCH. 


ale,  senate,  c5re,  Am,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofa ;  eve,  £vent,  6nd,  recent,  maker;  Ice,  ill;  old,  6bey,  orb,  5dd,  s6ft,  connect ;  use,  unite,  Grn,  up,  circtis,  menii ; 

Jl  Foreign  Word.  +  Obsolete  Variant  of.  4-  combined  with.  =  equals. 
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SIMPLE 


pieces  of  work  made  of  silver,  esp.  when  ornamental  or 
decorative  ;  the  work  of  the  silversmith. 

Bil'ver-y  (sTl'ver-T),  a.  1.  Resembling,  or  having  the  lus¬ 
ter  of,  silver;  grayish  white  and  lustrous;  of  a  mild  luster. 

2.  Besprinkled  or  covered  with  silver. 

3.  Having  the  clear,  musical  tone  of  silver  ;  soft  and  clear 
in  sound  ;  as,  silvery  voices ;  a  silvery  laugh. 

silvery  anchovy,  any  of  numerous  small  herringlike  fishes 
of  the  genus  Stolevnorus,  having  a  silvery  stripe  along  the 
side.  —  s.  gibbon,  the  wou-wou.  —  S.  Gray.  U.  ,S.  hist.  See 
silver-gray,  ti., 2.  —  s.  gull,  the  herring  gull,  local,  Eng.  — 
e.  hair  grass,  a  hair  grass  (Air a  cnryophyllea)  with  silvery, 
sinning  panicle.  — s.  iron.  Metal.,  a  peculiar,  light  grav 
fine-grained  variety  of  cast  iron.  —  s.  minnow,  a  cyprmoid 
fish  ( Hybognathus  nttcholis )  common  in  the  rivers  of  the 
eastern,  central,  and  southern  United  States, 
stl-ves'ter  (sil-ves'ter),  n.  [L. ;  fr.  Silvester,  silvestris,  of 
or  belonging  to  a  wood  or  forest.]  Lit.,  bred  in  the  coun¬ 
try  ;  rustic ;  —  masc.  prop.  name.  L.  id. ;  F.  Sitvestre 
(sel'vSs'tr’) ;  Pg.  Sylveslre  (sel-vgs'tra) ;  G.  Silvester  (zel- 
vgs'ter).  —  Dim.  Wester,  West. 

Sil'vi-a  (stl'vT-d),  ?>.  1.  A  “holy,  fair,  and  wise”  lady 

beloved  by  Valentine  in  Shakespeare’s  “  Two  Geutlemeu 
of  Verona.”  See  Proteus,  2. 

2.  The  vivacious  and  witty  heroine  of  Farquliar's  “  The 
Recruiting  Officer,”  who  disguises  herself  and  serves  in 
the  company  of  Captain  Plume,  with  whom  she  is  in  love. 
Sil'vl-cal  (sTl'vT-kfil),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  silvics. 
Sll'ViCS  (-vTks),  n.  a  The  science  treating  of  the  life  of 
trees  in  the  forest,  b  Habit  or  behavior  of  a  forest  tree, 
sll'vl-cul'ture  (sIl'vT-kul'tur),  n.  [L.  silva  forest  +  E. 
culture .]  The  branch  of  arboriculture  dealing  with  forests 
or  forest  treeB.  —  sil  vi  cul'tur  al  (-kQl'tur-dl),  a.  —  sil'- 
vi-cul'tur-lst  (-Tst),  n. 

Si  ma'ba  (st-ma'bd),  n.  [NL.,  prob.  fr.  a  native  name  in 
Guiana.]  Bol.  A  genus  of  tropical  South  American  sima- 
roubaceous  trees,  having  pinnate  leaves  and  panicles  of 
small  flowers,  with  five  imbricated  sepals,  five  petals,  and 
ten  stamens.  See  cedron. 

si  mar' (sT-mar'),  7i.  [F.  simarre.  See  chimer.]  A  loose 
garment  or  robe  for  women  ;  a  light  outer  garment ;  some¬ 
times,  an  undergarment  or  chemise.  Archaic  or  Rare. 
Sim  a-rou'ba  (sTin'd-roo'bd),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Galibi  simaru- 
fta.]  Rot.  A  small  genus  of  tropical  American  trees,  type 
of  the  Simaroubaceae,  and  distinguished  from  Ailanthus 
mainly  by  the  drupaceous  fruit.  The  bark  of  most  species 
is  a  bitter  tonic.  N.  amara  is  the  mountain  damson. 
Si'ma-rou-ba'ce  ®  (-roo-ba'se-e),  n.  pi.  [NL.  See  Sima- 
rouba.]  Rot.  A  family  of  chiefly  tropical  trees  and  shrubs 
(order  Geraniales),  having  bitter  bark,  mainly  pinnate 
leaves,  and  small  3-5-merous  flowers  with  a  prominent 
disk.  The  fruit  is  a  drupe,  a  samara,  or  a  berry.  The  most 
important  genera  are  Ailanthus,  Simarouba,  Quassia,  and 
Simaba.  —  si'ma  rou-ba'ceous  (  shus),  a. 

Slm'blot  (sTm'blot),  7i.  [F.  shnblot,  simbleau.]  The  har¬ 

ness  of  a  drawloom. 

Slm'i  -a  (slm'T-d),  7i.  [L.,  an  ape;  cf.  si7nus  flat-nosed, 

snub-nosed,  Gr.  <ti/a6?.]  A  Linnaean  genus  originally  in¬ 
cluding  most  of  the  apes  and  monkeys,  later  restricted  to 
the  orang,  and  still  later  to  the  chimpanzees, 
sim'i  an  (-dn),  a.  [L.  iimia  an  ape.]  Resembling,  or  per¬ 
taining  to,  the  apes  and  monkeys ;  apelike.  —  n.  Any 
monkey  or  ape,  esp.  an  anthropoid  ape. 

Si-mi'i-daD  (sT-mi'Y-de),  71.  pi.  [NL.  See  Simia.]  Zo'bl. 
The  family  consisting  of  the  anthropoid  apes,  the  gorilla, 
chimpanzee,  orang,  and  gibbons.  The  typical  subfamily, 
Simi-l'n®  (sYm'Y-i'iie),  includes  all  except  the  gibbons, 
slm'l-lar  (sTm'T-ldr),  a.  [F.  similaire ,  fr.  L.  similis  like, 
similar.  See  same,  a.  ;  cf.  simulate.]  1.  Nearly  corre¬ 
sponding  ;  resembling  in  many  respects  ;  somewhat  like  ; 
having  a  general  likeness. 

2.  Homogeneous;  uniform.  Obs.  Boyle. 

3.  Geom.  Having  the  same  shape,  differing  only  in  size 
and  position  ;  —  said  of  two  figures  in  Euclidean  space 
made  up  of  pairs  of  corresponding  points  P  and  P> ,  Q  and 
Q',  etc.,  such  that  for  any  triangle  ABC  in  one  set  there 
is  a  corresponding  triangle  A' B'C  in  the  other,  having  the 
angles^',  B' ,  C  equal  to  the  angles^,  B ,  C  and  the  ratio 
A'B' :  AB  =  B'C' :  BC  =  C'A' :  CA  =  P'Q'  :  PQ.  The 
ratio  of  any  two  corresponding  lengths  is  this  fixed  ratio  of 
similitude ;  the  ratio  of  corresponding  areas  is  its  sanare  ; 
the  ratio  of  corresponding  volumes  is  its  cube.  Such  simi¬ 
larity  is  found  only  in  Euclidean  space. 

similar  depiction.  Math.,  a  one-to-one  correspondence  be¬ 
tween  the  elements  of  two  assemblages.  —  s.  motion.  Music. 
See  motion,  11  b-  —  s.  whole.  See  whole. 

Slm'i-lar,  n.  That  which  is  similar  to,  or  resembles,  some¬ 
thing  else,  as  in  quality,  form,  etc. 

sim  i  lar'i-ty  (-lSr'Y-tY),  n. ;  pi.  -ties  (-ttz).  [Cf.  F.  simi¬ 
larity.']  Quality  or  state  of  being  similar ;  likeness  ;  re¬ 
semblance  ;  as,  a  similarity  of  features  or  facts ;  hence,  a 
point  in  which  things  are  similar. 

Syn.  —  See  resemblance. 

law  of  similarity.  See  association  of  ideas. 

Sim'i  le  (sYm'Y-le),  n. ;  pi.  -les  (-lez).  [L.,  fr.  similis.  See 
similar.]  Rhet.  A  figure  of  speech  which  likens,  or  draws 
an  explicit  comparison  between,  two  different  things  in 


Sinnle  Mark. 


one  or  more  of  their  aspects  ;  an  imaginative  comparison, 
as,  “Errors,  like  straws,  upon  the  surface  flow.” 

Syn.  —  See  comparison. 

II  sim'i-le  (sYm'Y-le;  It.  se'me-la),  adv.  [It.,  similar.] 
Music .  Similarly  ;  —  a  direction  to  continue  in  a  like  man¬ 
ner,  as  the  phrasing,  the  use  of  pedals  in  piano  music,  etc. 
Simile  mark.  Music.  A  symbol  indicating  that  the  con¬ 
tents  of  the  last  measure  written  out  are 
to  be  repeated. 

Si  mil'i  tude  (st-mtl'T-tud),  n.  [F.  simi¬ 
litude ,  L.  similitudo ,  fr.  similis  similar. 

See  similar.]  1.  Quality  or  state  of 
being  similar  or  like  ;  resemblance  ;  likeness ;  similarity  ; 
a6,  similitude  of  substance.  Chaucer. 

Let  us  make  now  man  in  our  image,  man 
In  our  similitude.  Milton. 

2.  That  which  likens  oue  thing  to  another;  fanciful  or 

imaginative  comparison  ;  a  simile.  Rare.  Dryden. 

3.  That  which  is  like  or  similar;  a  representation,  sem¬ 
blance,  or  copy  ;  a  facsimile. 

Man  should  wed  hie  similitude.  Chaucer. 

sim'i  lize  (sTm'T-liz),  v.  t. ;  -lized  (-llzd);  -liz'ing  (-liz'- 
Tng).  1.  To  liken  ;  compare.  Rare.  Lowell. 

2.  To  imitate  ;  copy  ;  counterfeit.  Obs.  or  R. 
sim'i  lize,  v.  i.  To  use  a  simile  or  similes.  Obs.  or  R. 
sim'i  oils  (sTm'T-748),  a.  [L.  simia  an  ape.]  Simian, 
sim'mer  (sYm'er),  r.  i. ;  sim'mered  (-erd) ;  sim'mer-ing. 
[E.  dial,  also  simper  ;  — an  onomatopoeic  word.]  To  boil 
gently,  or  with  a  gentle  hissing  ;  to  begin  to  boil ;  to  be 
on  the  point  of  boiling ;  as,  the  water  siunners ;  the  kettle 
simmers  ;  —  often  used  fig. ;  as,  simmering  anger, 
to  simmer  down.  Colloq.  a  To  condense  ;  as,  his  story 
simmered  dawn  to  a  single  fact,  b  To  moderate  in  heat ; 
to  “  cool  off,”  as  anger  or  one  angry. 

Sim'mer,  v.  t.  To  cause  to  boil  gently ;  to  cook  in  liquid 
heated  almost  or  just  to  the  boiling  point, 
sim'nel  (sYm'ugl),  11.  [OF.  simenel ,  sentinel ,  cake  or  bread 
of  wheat  flour,  LL.  simmellus  wheat  bread,  fr.  L.  simila 
the  finest  wheat  flour.  Cf.  semolina.]  1.  A  kind  of  bread 
made  of  fine  flour  ;  a  kind  of  biscuit  or  cracknel.  Obs. 

2.  A  kind  of  rich  plum  cake, esp.  for Mid-LentSunday.  Eng. 

3.  A  cymling.  Now  Rare.  Southeim  U.  S. 

8i  mo'ni  ac  (sY-mo'nY-5k),  n.  [LL.  simoniacus.  See  sim¬ 
ony.]  One  who  practices  simony. 

Sim  0  ni 'a  cal  (sYm'o-nl'a-k/U),  a.  Of,  pert,  to,  guilty  of, 
or  consisting  of,  simony.  —  sim  O-ni'a-cal-ly,  adv. 

Si  mo'ni  an  (si-mo'nY-iYn),  71.  [See  simony.]  Eccl.  Hist. 
A  follower  of  Simon  Magus;  as:  a  A  member  of  any  of 
certain  early  heretical  sects,  esp.  Gnostics,  reputed  to 
follow  his  teachings,  b  A  Nestorian ;  —  so  called  opprobri- 
ously.  —  Si  mo'ni  an  (-mo'nY-an),  a.  —  Sl-mo'ni-an  ism 
(-Tz’m),  n. 

sim'o-nist  (sYm'6-nYst),  n.  One  who  practices  simony; 
also,  one  who  defends  simony. 

Si'mon  Ma'gns  (si'mtfn  ma'gws).  [L.  7nagus  magician.] 
Bib.  A  Samaritan  sorcerer,  converted  by  Philip  (Acts  viii. 
9-24)  and  severely  rebuked  by  Peter  for  offering  money  to 
purchase  the  power  of  giving  the  Holy  Ghost, 
sim'o-ny  (sYm'6-nY),  n.  [F.  sbnonie ,  LL.  simonia ,  fr.  Si¬ 
mon  .  See  Simon  Magus.]  Traffic  in  that  which  is  sacred  ; 
specif.,  the  crime  of  buying  or  selling  ecclesiastical  pre¬ 
ferment  ;  the  corrupt  presentation  of  any  one  to  an  eccle¬ 
siastical  benefice  for  money  or  reward.  Cursor  Mundi. 
si  moom'  (sY-moom'),  n.  Also  si-moon'.  [Ar.  samum ,  fr. 
samma  to  poison.  Cf.  samiel.]  A  hot,  dry,  violent  wind 
laden  with  dust,  that  blows  occasionally  in  Arabia,  Syria, 
etc.,  generated  by  the  heat  of  the  deserts  or  sandy  plains, 
si'mous  (si'mws),  a.  [L.  simus ,  Gr.  otmos.]  1.  Having 
a  very  flat  or  snub  nose,  with  the  end  turned  up. 

2.  Concave.  Obs. 

Sim'pai  (sTm'pi),  n.  [Malay  shnpei.]  A  highly  colored 
Sumatran  langur  ( Presbytis  7nelalophus)  having  a  narrow  I 
blackish  crest.  The  forehead  and  cheeks  and  under  parts 
are  yellowish,  the  upper  parts  brown  and  reddish, 
sim'per  (sYm'per),  v.  i. ;  sim'pered  (-perd) ;  sim'per-ing. 
[Cf.  Norw\  semper  fine,  smart,  Dan.  dial,  semper ,  simper , 
affected,  coy,  prudish,  OSw.  semper  one  who  affectedly  re¬ 
frains  from  eating,  Sw.  sipp  finical,  prim,  LG.  sipp.]  1.  To 
smile  in  a  silly,  affected,  or  fatuous  manner. 

Behold  yond  simpering  dame.  Shak 

2.  To  glimmer  ;  to  twinkle.  Obs.  Herbert. 

Syn.  —  Simper,  smirk,  bridle.  To  simper  is  to  smile  in  an 
affected  or  languishing  manner;  smirk  implies  esp.  self- 
complacency  or  conceit ;  to  bridle  is  to  toss  the  head,  esp. 
with  an  air  of  pique  or  offended  dignity;  as,  “ simpering 
angels,  palms,  and  harps  divine”  (Pope) ;  “  Forming  his  fea¬ 
tures  into  a  set  smile,  and  affectedly  softening  his  voice, 
he  added  with  a  simjjering  air  ”  (Jane  Austen ) ;  “  a  row  of 
smirking  chambermaids  ”  (Thackeray) ;  “  Amilcare  talked 
profusely,  smirked ,  grimaced,  .  .  .  writhed  his  hands” 
(M.  Hewlett) ;  “  The  faintest  smirk  of  self-satisfaction 
alienates  the  hearer”  (T.  E.  Brown) ;  “She  hesitated  a 
moment ;  then  she  simpered  the  least  bit  and  bridled  ”  (H. 
James) ;  “  everything  that  poses,  prances,  bridles,  struts, 
bedizens,  and  plumes  itself  ”  (Mrs.  Humphry  Ward). 
sim'per,  n.  A  constrained,  self-conscious  smile  ;  an  af¬ 
fected,  silly  smile  ;  a  smirk. 

sim'ple  (-p’l)t  a*  /  sim'pler  (-pier)  ;  sim'plest.  [F.,  fr.  L. 
simplus ,  or  shnpler ,  gen.  simplicis.  The  first  part  of  the 


Latin  words  is  prob.  akin  to  E.  same ,  and  the  sense,  one, 
one  and  the  same  ;  cf.  L.  se7)iel  once,  singuli  one  to  each, 
single.  Cf.  single,  a.,  same,  a.,  and  for  the  last  part  of  the 
word  cf.  double,  duplex.]  1.  Single  ;  uncom pounded  ; 
uncombined ;  not  blended  with  something  else ;  elemen¬ 
tary  ;  as,  a  simple  substance,  idea,  or  sound ;  specif,  a 
But.  Without  subdivision  or  branches,  as  a  stem  ;  having 
only  one  blade,  or  not  compound,  as  a  leaf  ;  consisting  of  a 
single  carpel,  as  an  ovary,  b  Chem.  Elementary,  c  Zool. 
Consisting  of  a  single  individual ;  —  opposed  to  compound. 
Cf.  compound  animal,  d  Min.  Homogeneous. 

2.  Free  from  complexity  or  intricacy  ,  not  infolded,  en¬ 
tangled,  or  complicated  ;  not  elaborate ;  uninvolved  ;  as,  a 
simple  machine  ;  shnple  tasks ;  specif. :  a  Direct ;  clear ; 
intelligible  ;  not  abstruse  or  enigmatical ;  easy  to  under¬ 
stand  or  solve  ;  as,  a  simple  problem;  simple  language, 
b  Plain;  unadorned;  as,  simple  dress.  “  Shnple  truth.” 
Spe7iser.  c  Not  luxurious  ;  without  much  variety  ;  plain  ; 
as,  a  simple  diet ;  a  simple  way  of  living. 

3.  Of  humble  birth;  of  low  degree;  humble;  lowly; 
poor ;  undistinguished. 

Clergy  and  laity,  male  and  female,  gentle  and  simple.  Fuller. 

4.  a  Not  given  to  artifice,  stratagem,  or  duplicity  ;  unde¬ 
signing  ;  sincere  ;  true  ;  innocent. 

To  be  simple  is  to  be  great.  Emerson. 

b  Artless  in  manner  ;  unaffected ;  unconstrained  ;  natural ; 
inartificial  ;  straightforward. 

In  simjtle  manners  all  the  secret  lies.  Young. 

5.  a  Ignorant;  not  wise  or  sagacious;  of  but  moderate 
understanding  or  attainments ;  hence,  weak  in  intellect ; 
foolish;  silly.  “You  have  shnple  wits.”  Shak.  b  Pro¬ 
ceeding  from  ignorance,  weakness  of  mind,  etc. 

6.  Insignificant;  of  small  value ;  trifling;  unimportant. 

7.  Mere  ;  not  other  than  ;  being  only. 

A  medicine  .  .  .  whose  simple  touch 

Is  powerful  to  oraise  King  Pepin.  Shak. 

Syn.  —  Simple,  innocent,  artless,  naive,  unsophisti¬ 
cated.  Simple,  as  here  compared,  implies  esp.  lack  of  art 
or  affectation  ;  it  may  also  suggest  such  inexperience  as 
renders  one  liable  to  be  duped:  as, “We  seem  almost  to 
obtain  our  innocent  sweet  swtple  years  again  ”(  Couper ); 
“  schools  in  which  plebeian  minds,  once  simple ,  are  initiat¬ 
ed  in  [suchj  arts”  (id.);  “The  secret  mischiefs  that  1  set 
abroach  ...  I  do  beweep  to  many  wmp/e  gulls  ”  (Shak.). 
Innocent  implies  a  guileless  or  unsuspecting  nature  or  de¬ 
meanor  ;  artless  heightens  the  implication  of  ingenuous¬ 
ness  ;  as,  “  She  blushed  with  the  innocent  consciousness  of 
a  child  ”  (Sterensoji) ;  “  How  was  she,  who  was  as  innocent 
as  a  child,  to  know'  what  was  the  meaning  of  the  covert  ad¬ 
dresses  of  a  villain?  ”  ( Thackeray) ;  “  She  w-as  pleased  with 
the  girl’s  artless  looks,  and  gay,  mnocent  manner  ”  (id.) ; 

“  overflowing  with  .  .  .  artless  maternal  gratitude  ”  (Jane 
Austen).  Naive  (see  frank)  commonly  suggests  engaging 
or  refreshing  artlessness ;  unsophisticated,  the  stronger 
word,  sometimes  (but  not  always)  implies  a  touch  of  con¬ 
tempt  ;  as,  “  that  earlier  Florentine  style,  with  its  naive 
.  .  .  sensuousness  ”  (  W.  Pater) ;  a  noire  question  ;  “I  wish 
that  all  English  readers  had  your  unsophisticated  . . .  taste” 

( Cowper) ;  a  raw  and  unsophisticated  youth, 
simple  arbitration  of  exchange.  See  under  arbitration.  —  s. 
chain.  See  chain,  n.,  8.—  s.  concept,Z,o(7ic,aconcept  of  which 
no  other  can  be  directly  predicated  aud  w'hich  cannot  there¬ 
fore  logically  be  defined  ;  as,“  being  ”  is  a  shnple  concept. 

—  8.  consequence.  Logic ,  a  conclusion  drawm  from  a  single 
premise.  Cf.  enthymeme.  —  s.  contract.  See  contract,  1. 

—  s.  conversion,  Logic ,  an  immediate  inference  formed  by 
transposition  of  subject  and  predicate.  See  conversion,  n., 

4.  —  s.  curve,  Raili'oads ,  a  circular  arc  used  in  joining  two 
tangents.  Cf .  compound  curve.  —  s.  engine,  an  engine,  esp.  a 
steam  engine,  in  which  the  expansion  is  completed  in  a  sin¬ 
gle  cylinder.  Cf.  compound  engine.  —  b  enumeration.  See  in¬ 
duction,  4.  —  s.  enunciation.  Logic.  =  simple  proposition.  — 
s.  equation,  Alg .,  an  equation  containing  but  one  nnknowTi 
quantity,  and  that  only  in  first  degree.  —  s.  eye,  Zool., an 
eye  having  a  single  lens ;  —  opposed  to  co7ttpound  eye.  —  s. 
form,  Schol.,  pure  form ;  form  apart  from  matter.  —  s.  gov¬ 
ernor.  See  governor,  71 5.  —  s.  group,  Math.,  one  that  has  no 
self -conjugate  subgroup  besides  the  identical  substitution, 

1.  —  s.  harmonic  function.  Math.,  a  function  represented  alge¬ 
braically  by  the  sine  or  cosine  of  a  variable  angle,  as  y  = 
acoB(7ix—c),  geometrically  by  a  sinusoid,  and  mechanically 
by  a  simple  harmonic  motion.  —  s.  harmonic  motion,  the  pro¬ 
jection  of  uniform  circular  motion  on  any 
diameter  of  the  circle  in  which  the  motion 
occurs.  The  combination, in  any  way, of  two 
or  more  simple  harmonic  motions,  makes 
compound  harmonic  motion.  The  motion1 
of  the  pendulum  bob  of  a  clock  is  approxi¬ 
mately  simple  harmonic  motion.  —  s.  honors 
or  honours,  Bridge,  three  honors  held  by  a 
player  and  his  partner.  —  s.  idea,  Psychol.,  S  i  m  p  1  e  II  a  r- 
an  unanalyzable  idea ;  an  elementary  ex-  ,,,onic  Motion 
perience.  —  s.  interest.  See  interest,  11., 

8.  —  a.  larceny.  See  larceny.  —  s.  machine, 

Mech.,  any  of  six  (or  more)  elementary 
mechanisms,  formerly  considered  as  the 
elements  of  w'hich  all  machines  were  com¬ 
posed,  including  (1)  the  lever  (with  its 
fulcrum),  (2)  the  wheel  and  axle  (equiva¬ 
lent  to  a  continuous  lever,  as  is  the  next), 

(3)  the  pulley,  (4)  the  inclined  plane  (mak¬ 
ing  forced  closure  with  a  relatively  sliding 
piece  on  its  inclined  face),  (/>)  the  icedge 
(equivalent  to  a  double  inclined  plane), 


Startingfrom.fi, 
as  /'  moves 
round  theCircle 
with  uniform 
velocity,  A  (the 
Projection  of  P 
on  the  Diame¬ 
ter  BC)  moves 
along  the  Diam¬ 
eter  from  Bio  C 
and  hock  with 
Simple  Har¬ 
monic  Motion. 


Sil'vi-us,  11.  See  Pm  fee,  2. 

I)  s’iP  vous  plait'  (sel'  voo  pl8'). 
[F.]  Lit.,  if  it  pleases  you  ;  if 
you  please. 

8lm.  v.  1.  To  6immer.  Obs. 
Sim.  n.  A  Simeonite.  Slang, Eng 
Sim  Abbr.  Simeon  ;  Simon 
si'ma.  Var.  ofcvMA. 
sim'a  gree,  n.  IF.  simagrde.)  A 
grimace.  Obs. 

si'mal  (Be'mttl),  n.  [Hind  sp¬ 
inal.)  The  East  Indian  silk-cot¬ 
ton  tree  Bombax  nialabarica- 
Si  mal-cu'e  (Bl'niftl-kO'e)-  Bib. 
simball  +  cymbal. 
sim'ball.  a.  A  kind  of  dough¬ 
nut.  Dial.,  New  England. 
sim'bil(8Tm'bTl),  n.  An  African 
stork  ( Abdimia  abdimii),bron7.y 
black  with  white  under  parts, 
eimb'lin  (sTm'lIn).  simb'ling 
(sTm'llng).  Vars.  of  cymling. 
simb'lin  cake.  [See  simnel,2.J 
A  sininel  cake.  Dial.  Eng. 
sim'bo-lee  oil.  [Prob.  due  to  on 
error  for  earlier  timbolee.  a  name 
used  on  the  Coromandel  const  ; 
orig.  uncert.]  See  oil.,  Table  I. 
sime  (Blm),  n.  [AS.  sima  rope, 
cord,  or  fr.  Scand.  ;  cf.  Icel. 


sima  rope,  cord.J  A  rope  or  frame 
of  straw.  Dial.  Eng. 
simenel.  simnel. 
siment.  -p  CEMENT. 

Sim 'e-on  (slrn'C-on),  n.  [L. 
Simeon  (cf  Gr.  Ivpewv),  fr- 
Heh.  Shim'dn.)  1.  Lit.,  hearing; 
—  masc.  prop.  nnme.  L.  id.  ;  F. 
Simeon  (se/nm/ 6n' );  Pg.  Simebo 
(Be'm&-ou.\')  ;  G.  Simeon  (ze' 
mg-on).  —  Dim  Sim. 

2.  Bib.  a  Second  son  of  Jacob 
and  Leah,  b  A  devout  man  of 
Jerusalem,  who  saw  the  infant 
Jesus  in  the  temple  and  uttered 
the  song  known  as  the  Nunc 
Dimittis.  Luke  ii.  25-35. 

Sim'e-on-ite  (-Tt),  n.  A  follower 
of  Charles  Simeon  (17.V.L1N36),  a 
clergyman  of  the  Church  of 
E  n  g  I  a  c  d,  at  Cambridge,  who 
founded  a  trust  for  purchasing 
ndvowsons  for  Low-Church¬ 
men  ;  hence,  a  Low-Churchman. 
Slm'e-on-ites  (-Its),  n  j»l  Bib. 
Sim'e-ron  (Bim'C-rbn).  D.  Bib 
8im'e-ter.  +  scimitar. 
simetery.  +  symmetry- 
simian  "f*  symphony. 


Si-mi'a-dae.  -p  Simiid.k. 
sim'i-al(  sTm'I-dfl ).a.  Simian.  R. 
si-mil 'a-ble.  a.  Similar.  Obs. 
similacre.  +  simulacre. 
sim'i  lar-ly.  adv.  of  similar. 
—  similarly  placed,  Geom.,  hav¬ 
ing  the  corresponding  sides  par¬ 
allel  and  directed  in  the  same 
sense.  Igeneous.  06.s.  J 

sim'i-la-ry,  a.  Similar;  homo-1 
sim'i-late,  a.  [L.  similatus  and 
simulatus,  p  p.J  Obs.  a  Simu¬ 
lated  ;  feigned,  b  Cozening, 
sim'i  la-tive  (BYm'T-13-tTv),  a. 
Implying  or  indicating  likeness 
or  resemblance.  Rare. 

||  si-mi'li-a  (sY-mll'I-d),  n.  pi. 
[L.]  Things  alike  or  similar, 
si-mil'i-an-cy.n.  Similitude. Obs. 
si-mil 'i-a  ry.  a.  Similary.  Obs. 
Ii  si-mi'li-a  si-mi'li-bus  cu-ran'- 
tur  (sT-mll'I-d  st-mll'T-biis). 
[L.]  Like  cures  like;— esp.  the 
principle  of  homeopathy. 

||  si-mi'li-a  si-mi'li-bus  per-cP- 
pi-un'tur  (pfr-sTp/I-hn'tQr). 
[L.]  Similars  are  perceived  by 
similars  ;  —  the  assumption  of 
anuient  doctrines  of  perception 
as  depending  upon  effluvia,  etc. 


I!  si'mi-lis  Bi'mi-li  gau'det 

(sTm'i-lTs  sTm'l-li).  [L.]  Like 
takes  pleasure  in  like, 
p  si-mi'li-ter  (sT-mYl'T-tSr), adv. 
[L-l  In  like  manner 
si-mil'i-ter  (s  Y-m  I  l'T-t  P  r).  n. 
Com mon-lau'  Plea  d  i n  g.  The 
reply  by  which  either  party 
concludes  to  the  country  upon 
the  issue  tendered  by  his  oppo¬ 
nent;  —  so  culled  from  similiter, 
the  effective  word  in  the  Latin 
form. 

si-mil 'i-tive,  a.  Expressing  si¬ 
militude.  Obs. 

si-mil  i-tu'di-na-ry  (-tu'di-n.Y- 
rl),  a.  Involving  or  expressing 
similitude.  Obs. 
sim'i-lor  i  sYm'Y-lfJr),  n.  [F..  fr. 
L.  similis  similar  -f  F.  or  gold, 
L.  atinim.  Cf.  semi  LOR.)  An 
alloy  of  copper  and  zinc,  resem¬ 
bling  gold  in  color, 
sim'ily,  n.  [See  simile^  A 
likeness;  a  counterpart.  Obs. 
8im'i-oid  (sYm'Y-oid),  a.  [Simia 
4-  -mV/.]  Simian.  Rare. 

||  sim'ir  (sYm'TrLn-  Hyena  dog. 
sim'i-tar.  sim'i-ter.  Vars.  of 
scimitar. 


sim'kin  (sYm'kYn),  n.  Hind. 

corrupt,  of  champagne. 
aim'le.  adv.  [AS  J  Always; 
continuously.  Obs. 
sim'lin (sYm'lYn).  n.  =  simnel, 
u  cake.  Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 
sim'lin.  -ling. Vars.  of  cymling. 
Sim'ma  a  (sYm'It-d).  D.  Bib. 
sim'mer  (sYm'Sr).  Scot.  var.  of 
SUMMER.  [/"'/..  /  '.  ,SV 

sim'mon.r?  A  persimmon.  Col- 
8im'mon(sYm'wn ),//.  [Cf.si.ME. 
A  rope  of  straw,  rush,  etc.  Scot 
sim'mon,n.  [ME.  ament, siment, 
cement.  See  cement,  >1.]  Obs . 
or  Dial.  Eng.  a  Cement,  b  A 
reddish  powder  or  sediment, 
si-mo'le-on  (sY-mo'lP-un),  n.  A 
dollar.  Slang,  U.  S. 

Si'mon  (sl'm<5n),  n.  [L.  Simon, 
(ir.  StjU-wi/,  which  was  con¬ 
founded  with  Heb.  Shim'on.  Cf. 
SijieonJ  1.  Muse.  prop.  name. 
L.  id.  ;  F.  Simon  (sS'mfiN')  ;  Jt. 
Simone  (sf-mO'na)  ;  Sp.  Simdn 
(se-mOn');  Pg.  Sim  bo  (se- 
niou.N’O;  G.  Simon  (ze'mon).  — 
Dim.  Sim  (Simp' kins,  obs.). 

2.  Bib.  See  Peter,  2. 


simonde.  i*  simmon,  cement. 
8i-mo'ni-al,  n.  A  simonist. 
si-mon'i  cal,  a.  Sinioniacal.  Obs. 
8i-mo'ni-ent,  11.  One  guilty  of 

si  m  on  v.  Obs. 

si-mo 'ni-ous.o.  Simon iacal.  06s. 
Si'mon-ist,  a.  fir  n.  Simonian. 
Si'mon-ite,  n.  A  Simonian.  Obs. 
Si'mon-pure',  a.  [See  Pure, 
Simon.]  Genuine  ;  true  ;  real; 
authentic.  Colloq. 

II  si  mo'nu-men'tum  re  qui'ris, 
cir  cum'spi-ce  dnCn'fi-mfn'- 
tum).  [L.]  If  you  seek  [his] 
monument,  look  around  ;  —  the 
epitaph  of  Sir  Christopher 
■\Vren  in  St.  Paul's,  London, 
simorg.  simorgh.  +  simurgh. 
8i-mos'i-ty  ( sI-in5s'Y-tY),n.  State 
of  being  sinious.  06s.  or  R. 
sim'per  (sYm'pSr).  v.  1.  To  sim¬ 
mer.  Ohs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 
sim'per-de-cock'et.  sim'per- 
the-cock'et.  n.  An  affected  girl; 
—  orig.  an  adverbial  phrase. 06s. 
sim'per-er,  //.  One  who  simpers, 
sim'per-ing-ly,  adr.  of  simper¬ 
ing,  p.  pr. 

simp 'kin,  var.  of  simkin. 
sim'pl.  Simple.  Ref.Sp. 


food,  fo”ot ;  out,  oil ;  chair  ;  go  ;  sing,  iqk  ;  then,  thin  ;  nature,  verdure  (250) ;  K  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144) ;  boN  ;  yet ;  zhr=z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Guide. 

Full  explanations  of  Abbreviations,  &len»,  etc.,  Immediately  precede  the  Vocabulary. 
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I960 


SIND 


(6)  the  screw ,  combining  a  male  and  a  female  screw  (equiva¬ 
lent  to  an  inclined  plane  wrapped  around  a  cylinder  so  as 
to  convert  rotation  into  straight-line  motion,  or  vice  versa). 
Some  writers  include  the  jointed  link ,  or  toggle  joints  and 
the  hydraulic  press.  The  so-called  funicular  machine ,  al¬ 
though  not  a  machine  at  all,  is  also  sometimes  included. 
Often  called  mechanical  power.—* simple  microscope.  See 
microscope,  1.—  a.  motion,  Mech .,  a  motion  in  a  straight  line, 
circle  or  circular  arc,  or  helix.  Simple  motion  in  a  circle, 
when  reciprocating,  is  called  oscillating—  s.  necessity,  Logic, 
the  necessity  of  that  whose  contradicting  involves  a  contra¬ 
diction.  —  s.  ore,  J fetal.,  an  ore  containing  only  one  metal. 

—  8.  pendulum.  See  pendulum,  1.  —  s.  prebend,  Eng.  Eccl. 
Law,  one  with  no  jurisdiction  annexed  to  it.  —  s.  probation, 
Logic ,  a  proof  comprised  in  a  single  syllogism.  —  s.  propo¬ 
sition.  Logic,  a  A  categorical  proposition,  b  A  proposi¬ 
tion  not  resolvable  into  separate  statements.  —  s.  ratio, 
Math .,  ratio  between  first  powers  of  the  terms.  —  b.  reaction 
time.  See  reaction  time.  —  s.  sentence.  Gram.,  a  sentence 
having  no  subordinate  clauses  ;  one  having  but  one  subject 
and  one  predicate.  —  S.  Simon,  the  subject  of  a  well-known 
popular  nursery  rime,  of  early  and  unknown  authorship. 

—  s.  sweep.  Physics.  See  sweep,  to.,  10.  —  s.  syllogism,  Logic , 
a  syllogism  not  resolvable  into  other  syllogisms.  —  s.  time. 
Music.  See  time,  to.,  13  a.  —  s.  vault,  Arch .,  a  vault  whose 
intrados  consists  of  an  unbroken  surface. 

Sim'ple  (sTm'p’l),  adv.  Mach.  As  a  simple  (single-cylin¬ 
der)  engine. 

Sim'ple,  to.  [F.  See  simple,  a.]  1.  Something  not  mixed 

or  compounded.  “  Compounded  of  many  si mplesM  Shak. 

2.  Med.  A  medicinal  plant;  —  each  vegetable  being  sup¬ 
posed  to  possess  a  virtue,  and  constitute  a  simple  remedy. 

3.  A  person  of  humble  birth  or  condition  ;  —  commonly 
used  in  contrast  with  gentle. 

4.  pi.  Foolish  behavior;  silliness  ;  as,  a  fit  of  the  simples. 

5.  Weaving,  a  Adrawloom.  Now  Rare,  b  A  part  of  the 
apparatus  for  raising  the  heddles  of  a  drawloom. 

6.  R.  C.  Ch.  A  feast  which  is  not  a  double  or  a  semidouble. 
Sim'ple,  v.  i. ;  sim'pled  (stm'p’ld) ;  sim'pling  (-pling). 

To  gather  simples,  or  medicinal  plants, 
sim'ple-heart  ed  (-har'tfid  ;  -tid;  87,  151),  a.  Devoid  of 
duplicity  ;  guileless  ;  ingenuous  ;  artless, 
sim'ple-minded.  a.  Devoid  of  subtlety;  undesigning; 
unsuspecting.  —  sim' ple-mind'ed  ness,  n. 
sim'pler  (stm'pler),  n.  One  who  collects  simples,  or  me¬ 
dicinal  plants  ;  a  herbalist ;  a  simplist. 
sim'ple  ton  (stm'p’l-tifn),  TO.  [F.  simplet ,  prop.  dim.  of 
simple  simple.]  A  person  of  weak  intellect ;  a  silly  person. 
Syn.  —  See  idiot. 

Sim'plex  (sim'pleks),  a.  [L.  Cf.  simple,  a.]  More  or 
less  simple.  Cf.  duplex.  Specif.  :  Teleg.  Pert,  to  a  system 
in  which  only  one  message  is  sent  over  a  line  at  a  time. 
Sim' pli-ci  den  ta'ta  (si m/plT-sT-dSn-ta'td),  to.  pi.  [NL. ; 
L.  simplex ,  - ids ,  simple  -f-  dens ,  dentis ,  tooth.]  Zool.  The 
principal  suborder  of  rodents,  containing  all  but  the  hares, 
rabbits,  and  pikas.  It  is  characterized  by  a  single  pair  of 
upper  incisors.  —  sim  plic'i  dent  (sTm-plTs'I-dgnt),  a.  &  n. 

—  sim'pli-ci  den'tate  (sTm'plT-sT-dSn'tat),  a. 

sim  plic'i-ty  (sTm-plTs'T-tT),  to.  [F.  simplicity ,  L.  simplici- 
las ,  fr.  simplex.  See  simple.]  1.  Quality  or  state  of  being 
simple  ;  quality  or  state  of  being  unmixed  or  uncom¬ 
pounded  ;  as,  the  simplicity  of  metals  or  of  earths. 

2.  Quality  or  state  of  being  not  complex,  or  of  consisting 
of  few  parts ;  freedom  from  complexity,  intricacy,  or 
elaborateness ;  as,  the  simplicity  of  a  machine ;  specif. ; 
a  Freedom  from  subtlety  or  abstruseness ;  clearness ;  as, 
the  simplicity  of  a  doctrine,  an  explanation,  a  demonstra¬ 
tion.  b  Freedom  from  artificial  ornament,  pretentious 
style,  or  luxury  ;  plainness  ;  as,  simplicity  of  dress,  style. 

3.  Artlessness  of  mind  ;  lack  of  cunning  or  duplicity. 

In  wit  a  man  ;  simplicity  a  child.  Pope. 

4.  Weakness  of  intellect;  silliness  ;  folly.  Prov.  i.  22. 
sim  pli-li  ca'tion  (sTm'plT-fY-ka'shTOii),  to.  [Cf.  F.  simpli¬ 
fication.']  1.  Act  or  process  of  simplifying.  A.  Smith. 

2.  Specif.,  Philol. ,  a  linguistic  change  consisting  in  the 
substitution  of  a  single  consonant  for  a  doubled  one  ;  as, 
Lat.  vacilo  beside  vacillo.  Cf.  contraction,  to.,  2  c. 

sim'pli-fl-ca-tive  (-ka-tTv),  a.  That  simplifies  ;  tending  to 
simplify. 

sim'pli-fy  (sTm'plY-fi),  v.  t.  ;  -fied  (-fid) ;  -fy'ing  (-fPTng). 
[Cf.  F.  simplifier ,  LL.  simplificare.  See  simple  ;  -fy.] 
To  make  simple  or  simpler ;  to  make  less  complex  ;  to 
make  clear  or  clearer  by  explaining  ;  to  show  an  easier  or 
shorter  process  for  doing,  making,  etc. 

It  is  important,  in  scientific  pursuits,  to  be  cautious  in  simpli¬ 
fying  our  deductions.  W.  Xicholson 

Sim'pllsm  (sTm'plTz’m),  to.  The  striving  for,  or  the  advo¬ 
cacy  of,  simplicity  ;  also,  affected  or  assumed  simplicity, 
sim'plist  (-plist),  w.  Old  Med.  One  skilled  in  simples, 
slm-plls'tlc  (slm-plTs'tTk),  a.  1.  Of  or  pertaining  to 

simples  or  a  simplist.  Rare.  Wilkinson. 

2.  Attempting  to  explain  too  much  by  a  single  principle 
or  by  inadequate  principles. 

sim'ply  (sTm'plT),  adv.  [simple  -j-  - ly •]  1  In  a  simple 

manner  or  state  ;  considered  in  or  by  itself ;  without  addi¬ 
tion  ;  alone  ;  merely  ;  solely  ;  barely. 

(.They]  make  that  now  good  or  evil,  .  .  .  which  otherwise  of 
itself  were  not  simply  the  one  or  the  other.  Hooker. 

2  Plainly  ;  without  art  or  subtlety. 

3.  Weakly ;  foolishly.  Johnson. 

Slmp'son’s  rule  (s'lmp's«nz;  sTm'-).  [After  Thomas 

Simpson  (171U-61),  English  mathematician.]  Either  of 
two  rules  for  computing  more  or  less  approximately  the 
area  of  a  figure  bounded  by  a  straight  base  line,  two  termi¬ 
nal  straight  lines  at  right  angles  to  it,  and  any  irregular 
curve.  The  more  common  rule  is:  Area  =  one  third  the 
product  of  the  common  distance  between  the  ordinates 


times  the  aggregate  sum  of  the  two  extreme  (bounding)  or¬ 
dinates,  twice  the  sum  of  the  intermediate  odd  ordinates, 
and  four  times  the  sum  of  the  even  ones,  the  figure  being 
divided  up  into  an  even  number  of  strips  by  equidistant 
ordinates  parallel  to  the  end  lines.  The  rule  is  sufficiently 
accurate  if  the  bounding  curve  is  parabolic. 

Sim  U-la'crum  (sim'u-la'knim),  to.;  L.  pi  -lacra  (-kra). 
[L.  See  simulate.]  1.  An  image  ;  something  which  is 
formed  in  the  likeness  of  a  being  or  thing. 

2.  A  phantom  or  shadowy  likeness  of  something;  esp.,  a 
vague,  unreal  semblance  ;  a  mock  appearance  ;  a  sham. 
Sim'U-lance  (sim'u-lftns),  TO.  State  of  being  simulant ;  a 
deceptive  resemblance.  Rare. 
sim'u  lant  (-ldnt),  a.  [L.  simulans, -antis,  p.  pr.  of  simu¬ 
late  to  simulate.]  Simulating  (something  which  it  is 
not) ;  having  a  deceptive  appearance  or  resemblance ;  — 
with  of ;  used  esp.  in  Biol.  ;  as,  a  stamen  simulant  of  a 
petal,  etc.  —  to.  One  that  simulates  something  else, 
sim'u-late  (-lat),  a.  [L.  simulatus ,  p.  p.  of  simulate  to 
simulate  ;  akin  to  simul  at  the  same  time,  together,  simi- 
/ijlike.  See  similar  ;  cf.  dissemble,  semblance.]  Feigned; 
pretended ;  specif.,  Civil  Law,  feigned ;  fictitious,  as  a 
conveyance  made  in  fraud  of  one’s  creditors,  or  a  bond  ex¬ 
ecuted  by  a  minor  (as  in  certain  proceedings  in  Scots  law), 
sim'u-late  (-lat),  v.  t.  ;  sim'u-lat'ed  (-lat'fid);  sim'u-lat'- 
ing  (-lat'Tng).  To  assume  the  mere  appearance  of,  with¬ 
out  the  reality ;  to  assume  the  signs  or  indications  of, 
falsely;  to  counterfeit;  feign;  imitate;  as,  to  simulate 
insanity  or  loyalty  ;  some  moths  simulate  leaves. 

Syn.  —  See  assume. 

sim  u-la'tion  (-la'slifin),  TO.  [F.  simulation ,  L.  simulation 

1.  Act  of  simulating,  or  assuming  an  appearance  which  is 
feigned,  or  not  true  ;  counterfeiting. 

2.  Similarity.  Obs. 

3.  Civil  Law.  A  feigned  or  fictitious  transaction,  as  one 
to  effect  a  fraud,  or  one  done  as  a  matter  of  form. 

Syn.  —  Simulation,  dissimulation,  hypocrisy,  sancti¬ 
mony.  Simulation  is  positive,  and  implies  the  assumption 
of  a  false  appearance  ;  dissimulation  is  negative,  and  sug¬ 
gests  the  concealment  of  one’s  true  nature  or  purpose  ;  as, 
“  Dissimulation ,  in  the  negative  ;  when  a  man  lets  fall  signs 
and  arguments,  that  he  is  not  what  he  is  .  .  .  Simulation, 
in  the  affirmative  ;  when  a  man  industriously  and  expressly 
feigns  and  pretends  to  be  that  he  is  not  ”  (Bacon) ;  “  Sitn- 
ulation  is  a  pretense  of  what  is  not,  and  dissimulation  a 
concealment  of  what  is  ”  ( Taller).  Hypocrisy  is  a  stronger 
word,  and  denotes  esp.  a  false  or  insincere  profession  of 
goodness  by  one  whose  aims  are  selfish  or  whose  life  is  cor¬ 
rupt  ;  sanctimony  implies  a  Pharisaical  or  canting  as¬ 
sumption  of  piety  ;  as,  “  I  thought  where  all  thy  circling 
wiles  would  end  —  in  feigned  religion,  smootli  hypocrisy  ’’ 
(Milton) ;  “  men  attired  in  greasy  black  suits,  with  dingy 
black  neckties  — all  gifted  with  a  sanctimonious  snuffle, 
all  blessed  by  nature  with  shiny  foreheads  and  clammy 
hands,  all  avid  for  buttered  toast  and  muffins  ”  (J.  A.  Sym- 
onds).  See  assume,  dissemble,  impostor. 
sim'u  la' tor  (sim'u-la'ter),  to.  [L.]  One  who  simulates 
something  or  some  one,  or  who  feigns  something. 
sim'U-la-tO-ry  (-la-to-rT),  a.  Simulated,  or  capable  of  being 
simulated  ;  serving  or  tending  to  simulate  or  deceive  ;  char¬ 
acterized  by  simulation.  Bp.  Hall. 
Si-mu'li-um(8T-rnu'lT-TOm),TO.  [NL., 
fr.  L.  simulare  to  simulate.]  Zool. 

A  genus  of  small  biting  dipterous 
flies,  including  the  black  fly  and 
buffalo  gnats.  The  larvae  are  aquat¬ 
ic.  It  constitutes  a  family,  Sim  u- 
li'i-d©  (snn'u-H'T-de).  -si-mu'li-id 
(sT-mu'lT-Td  ;  slm'G-li'Td),  a.  ct*  to. 

—  simu'lioid  (sT-mu'lT-oid),a.  if- to. 
si  mul-ta-ne'i-ty  (sI'mwl-td-ne'T-tT ; 

sTm'iH-),  n.  Quality  or  state  of  being 
simultaneous ;  simultaneousness, 
si  mul  ta'ne  OUS  (-ta'ne-ws;  277),  a. 

[LL.  sinudtaneus,  fr.  LL.  simuliim  at 
the  same  time,  fr.  L.  simul.  See  simulate.]  Existing,  hap¬ 
pening,  or  done,  at  the  same  time  ;  as,  simultaneous  events. 
Syn.  —  See  contemporary. 

simultaneous  concomitants.  Math.,  invariants  and  co variants 
of  two  or  more  qualities.  —  s.  congruences.  Math.,  those  sat¬ 
isfied  by  the  same  values  (or  sets  of  values)  of  the  un¬ 
known  quantity  or  quantities.— s.  equations,  A lg.,  two  or 
more  equations  satisfied  by  the  same  sets  of  values  of  the 
unknown  quantities. 

—  si  mul-ta'ne-ous-ly,  «(/«'.— si  mul-ta'ne-ous  ness,  to. 
Sl-murgh'  I  (se-mobrg'),  to.  [Per.  siwm7*<7.]  In  Eastern 
Si-murg'  J  mythology,  a  gigantic  bird,  the  “all-know¬ 
ing  bird  of  ages,”  who  dwells  in  Kaf  and  has  seen  the 
world  thrice  destroyed.  It  is  probably  the  same  as  the  roc. 

sin  (sYn),  adv.,  prep.,  <£•  conj.  Since.  Ohs  or  Scot,  tl*  Dial. 
sin,  to.  [ME.  sinne ,  AS.  synn,  syn  ;  akin  to  D.  zonde,  OS. 
sundia,  OHG.  sunta,  G.  siinde,  Icel.,  Dan.,  &  Sw.  sytul,  L. 
sons,  sontis,  guilty,  peril .  originally  from  the  p.  pr.  of  the 
verb  signifying,  to  be,  and  meaning,  the  one  who  it  is  ;  or  cf . 
L.  sonticus  dangerous,  serious,  Gr.  arrj  guilt,  bane,  ruin.] 

1.  Transgression  of  the  law  of  God;  disobedience  of  the 
divine  will ;  any  violation  of,  or  lack  of  conformity  to, 
God’s  law,  either  in  purpose  or  in  conduct ;  moral  defi¬ 
ciency  in  the  character ;  iniquity  ;  as,  sins  of  omission  and 
commission.  See  under  actual,  deadly,  original,  venial. 

Sin  is  the  transgression  of  the  law.  1  John  lii.  4* 

2.  An  offense,  in  general ;  a  violation  of  propriety  ;  a  mis¬ 
demeanor  ;  as,  a  sin  against  good  manners. 

3.  An  embodiment  of  sin  ;  a  very  wicked  person.  Rare. 
Syn.  —  Iniquity,  wickedness,  wrong.  See  crime. 

Sin,  v.  i.  ;  sinned  (slnd);  sin'ning.  [ME.  sinnen,  singen , 


Simulium.  a  Adult  of 
Buffalo  Gnat  (8.  mve- 
7)  us  turn),  x  4  ;  b  Larva 
of  another  Species, xo. 


sinegen,  AS.  syngian.  See  sin,  to.]  1.  To  depart  voluntarily 
from  the  path  of  duty  prescribed  by  God  to  man  ;  to  vio¬ 
late  the  divine  law  in  any  particular,  by  actual  transgres¬ 
sion  or  by  the  neglect  or  nonobservance  of  its  injunctions ; 
to  violate  any  known  rule  of  duty ;  —  often  with  against. 

For  want  of  experience  we  may  blunder,  but  not  sin. 

J.  Afartineau. 

2.  To  violate  human  rights,  law,  or  propriety ;  to  commit 
an  offense  ;  to  transgress  ;  —  often  followed  by  against. 

[A  man]  more  sinjied  against  than  sinning.  Shak. 

Sin  (etn),  v.  t.  1.  To  do  or  commit  wrongly,  as  a  sin. 

If  any  man  see  his  brother  sm  a  sin.  I  John  v.  16. 
2.  To  consummate,  effect,  influence,  drive,  bring  about, 
put,  or  the  like,  by,  or  in  the  act  of  committing,  a  sin  or 
sins;  as,  to  sin  away  one’s  happiness. 

This  trifle  [book]  .  .  .  was  sinned  into  English.  Loveday 

Sin,  to.  [Assyrian.]  Babylon.  &  Assyr.  Myth.  The  moon 
god,  variously  conceived  as  lord  of  wisdom,  dispeller  of 
darkness  and  its  evils,  giver  of  dreams  and  oracles.  The 
chief  seats  of  moon  worship  in  Babylonia  were  Ur  and 
Harran.  In  the  former  place  he  was  also  known  as  Nannar. 

Si  na-it'ic  (si'na-Tt'Tk),  a.  Also  Si-na'ic  (si-na'Tk).  [From 
Mount  Sinai:  cf.  NL.  Sinaiticus.l  Of,  pert,  to,  or  given 
at,  Mount  Sinai.  —  Sinaitic  codex,  the  codex  Sinaiticus.  See 
codex.  Table. 

sin-al'bin  (sTn-Sl'bTn),  TO.  [From  L.  Niwapis  -j-  alba, 
fern,  a.,  white.]  Chem.  A  white  crystalline  basic  gluco- 
side,  C30H4oOir(N2S2,  in  white-mustard  seeds.  On  decom¬ 
position  it  yields  glucose,  sinapine  sulphate,  and  sinalbin 
mustard  oil,  SCN  CH2Cr.H4'OH  (  p),  a  yellow,  irritant  liquid. 

Sin'a-pine  (sTn'd-ptn;  -pen;  184),  to.  Also  sin'a-pin.  [L., 
sinapi(s)  mustard.]  Chem.  An  alkaloid,  C10H25Or,N,  in  the 
seeds  of  black  mustard.  The  free  alkaloid  is  known  only  in 
solution,  since  it  readily  decomposes  into  choline  and  sin- 
apic  acld.C  MHt20;-,a  crystalline  derivative  of  cinnamic  acid. 

Si  na'pis  (si-im'pis),  to.  [L.,  mustard.]  Bot.  A  small 
genus  of  Old  World  brassicaceous  herbs  distinguished  from 
Brassica  by  the  long,  flat,  sword-shaped  beak  of  the  pod. 

S.  alba  is  the  white  mustard. 

sin'a-pism  (sTn'd-pTz’m),  TO.  [L.  sinapismus,  Gr.  <ru  cori- 
07x69,  the  use  of  a  mustard  blister,  fr.  aivani^eiv  to  apply 
a  mustard  blister,  fr.  aivam  mustard.]  Med.  A  plaster 
or  poultice  principally  of  powdered  mustard  seed,  or  con¬ 
taining  its  volatile  oil.  It  is  a  powerful  irritant. 

since  (sins),  adv.  [For  sins,  contr.  fr.  ME.  sithens,  sith- 
enes,  formed  by  an  adverbial  ending  (cf.  besides)  fr.  ME. 
silken ,  also  shortened  into  sit  he,  sin,  AS.  siSSan,  sy$dan, 
seo88a?i,  afterward,  then,  since,  after  ;  properly,  after 
that;  fr.  sid  after,  later,  adv.  and  prep,  (originally  a  com¬ 
parative  adv.,  akin  to  OS.  sid  afterward,  since,  OHG.  sid, 
G.  seit  since,  Goth  seipus  late,  ni  panasc?£s  no  longer) 
Son  instrumental  of  the  demonstrative  and  article.  See 
that.]  1.  a  From  a  definite  past  time  until  now;  con¬ 
tinually  afterward  up  to  the  present;  as,  he  returned  a 
month  ago  and  has  since  been  in  town,  b  In  or  during 
a  part  of  the  interval  between  a  specified  past  time  and  the 
present;  subsequent  to  a  certain  past  time  and  before  the 
present;  as,  appointed  last  year,  and  since  reappointed. 

2.  In  the  time  past,  counting  backward  from  the  present; 
before  this  or  now;  ago.  Some  critics  object  to  this  usage. 

How  many  ages  «i/icc  has  Vergil  writ  ?  Roscommon. 
And  with  the  morn  tnose  angel  faces  smile 
Which  I  have  lov’d  long  since,  and  lost  awhile.  J.  H.  Xexvman. 
Syn.— Since,  ago.  Ago  refers  to  a  point  in  past  time, 
since,  in  strict  usage,  to  the  period  intervening  between 
such  a  point  and  the  present ;  in  ago  the  mind  is  carried 
back  from  the  present ;  in  since ,  forward  from  a  starting 
point  in  the  past ;  as,  I  met  him  ten  years  ago,  but  have 
not  seen  him  since. 

since,  prep.  From  the  time  of  ;  in  or  during  the  time 
subsequent  to  ;  subsequently  to  ;  after. 

The  Lord  hath  blessed  thee,  since  my  coming.  Gen.  xxx.  30. 

since,  conj.  1.  From  and  after  the  time  when  ;  as,  the 
building  has  been  razed  since  I  visited  the  city. 

2.  When  ;  —  after  verbs  of  knowing,  remembering,  forget¬ 
ting,  etc. ;  as,  do  you  remember  since  we  came  ?  Obs. 

3.  Seeing  that  ;  because  ;  —  formerly  with  that. 

Since  that  my  penitence  comes  after  all.  Shak. 

Since  truth  and  constancy  are  vain.  Granville • 

Syn.  —  For,  as,  inasmuch  as,  considering.  See  because. 

sin-cere'  (sln-ser'),  a. ,  sin-cer'er  (-ser'er) ;  sin-cer'est 
(-ser'gst).  [L.  of  uncert.  orig.  :  cf.  F.  smeere.] 

1.  Pure  ;  unmixed  ;  unadulterated;  as,  sincere  milk  ;  — 
sometimes  followed  by  of ;  as,  sincere  of  doubt.  Archaic. 

There  is  no  sincere  acid  in  any  animal  juice.  Arbuthnot. 

2.  Whole  ;  sound  ;  perfect  ;  unhurt  ;  uninjured.  Obs. 

The  inviolable  body  stood  sincere.  Dryden. 

3.  Being  in  reality  what  it  appears  to  be;  not  falsely 
assumed;  genuine;  true;  real;  as,  a  sincere  desire  for 
knowledge  ;  a  sincere  contempt  for  meanness. 

4.  Honest;  free  from  hypocrisy  or  dissimulation;  straight¬ 
forward;  as,  a  sincere  friend;  a  sincere  person. 

5.  Virtuous  ;  morally  blameless.  Obs. 

Syn.  —  Honest,  unfeigned,  unvarnished,  real,  true,  unaf¬ 
fected,  frank,  upright.  See  honest,  cordial. 

—  sin-cere'ly,  adv.  —  sin-cere'ness,  n. 

Sin-cer'l-ty  (sln-sSr'T-tl),  to.  [L.  sinceritas :  cf.  F.  sincS- 
rite  ]  Quality  or  state  of  being  sincere  ;  sincereness  ;  esp., 
honesty  of  mind  or  intention  ;  freedom  from  simulation, 
hypocrisy,  disguise,  or  false  pretense. 

I  protest,  in  the  sincerity  of  love.  Shak. 

Sin-clp'i-tal  (sTn-sTp'T-tftl),  a.  Of  or  pert,  to  the  sinciput. 

Sin'ci-put  (stn'sT-put),  n.  [L.,  half  a  head;  semi-  half  -f- 
caput  the  head.]  1.  Ana/,  a  The  forehead,  b  The  whole 
upper  half  of  the  skull;  the  calvarium. 

2.  a  In  birds,  the  fore  part  of  the  head  from  the  base  of 
the  bill  to  the  crown,  b  In  insects,  the  part  of  the  head 
between  the  vertex  and  the  clypeus. 


Sim'ple.  n.  A  servant  to  Slen¬ 
der  in  Shakespeare’s  “  Merry 
Wives  of  Windsor.” 
Bim'ple-faced'  (-fast'),  a.  Zool. 
Having  no  nasal  appendages  ;  — 
said  of  vespertihonine  bats, 
sim'ple  ness.  n.  See-NEss. 
sim 'pier ’8-joy  (s'lm'plerz-),  n. 
Vervain. 

aimplesse.  >?.  [F.  simplesse.]  Sim- 

f dicity  :  humilitv  ;  simpleness  ; 
ack  of  skill ;  silliness.  Ohs. 
simplety.  n.  [OF.  simpletd  ] 
Simplicity.  Ohs. 

sim'plex  mun-di'ti-ia  (mfin- 
dtsh'T-Ts).  [L.]  Plain  in  (thy) 
neatness  ;  of  simple  elegance/ 
Horace  (Odes,  I.  v.  .S). 
sim-pli'ci-an  (sTm-plfsh'Y-tfn), 
n.  (Cf.  OF.  simplicien.]  A 
simpleton.  Obs. 


Sim  pli-ciB'si-muBisTm'plT-eYs'- 
Y-mus),  7i.  [L.,  superl.  of  sim¬ 
plex  simple.]  The  hero  of  a  Ger¬ 
man  picaresque  novel  (1668)  of 
this  title  by  von  Grimmelshau- 
sen,  relating  the  adventures  in 
Europe  and  the  Orient  of  a  sim¬ 
ple-minded  youth,  who  becomes 
soldier,  jester,  bourgeois,  rob¬ 
ber,  pilgrim,  slave,  and  hermit- 
I!  sim  pli'ci-ter  (sYm-plYs'Y-t?r), 
adv.  [L.]  Absolutely  :  wholly, 
sim'pli-fi-ca'tori  sYm'plY-fY-ka'- 
tSr),  n.  One  that  simplifies  or 
favors  simplification. 

Bim'pli-fi  er  (-fl'^r),  to.  One  that 
simplifies. 

simplite.  simplety. 
sim'pli  tude,  n.  Simplicity.  Obs. 
8im'plo-ce.  n.  See  symploce. 
sim'plum  isYm'pltim),  n.  [L., 


that  which  is  single.]  See  lot- 
tePvY,  1.  [sel.  Dial.  Eng  I 

8imp'8on(sYm'8un),7i.  Ground- 1 
sim'pu-lum  (sYm'ph-inni),  n. 
[L.]  Rom.  Antiq  A  small  ladle, 
esp.  one  used  in  libating. 
Sim'ri  (sYm'rT).  Bib. 
sim'son  (sYm'si/n),  n.  Ground¬ 
sel.  Dial.  Eng. 
simulachre.  +  simulacre. 
sim'u  la  ere  (sYm'h-la/k5r),  n. 
[F.]  Image;  likeness.  Obs.  or  R. 
sim'u-lar  (sYm'tl-lar),  71 .  [Cf. 
L  simulator,  F.  simulateur.  See 
simulate.]  One  who  simulates 
or  counterfeits;  a  pretender.  Obs. 
sim'u-lar,  a.  False  ;  specious  : 
counterfeit  ;  also,  dissembling  ; 
pretending.  Obs.  or  Archaic. 
sim'u-late-ly.  adv.  Dissem- 
blingly:  hypocritically.  Obs. 


Scot.  [feigned.  Obs. I 

sim'u-la-tive,  a.  Simulated;! 
sim'u  lize.  r.  1.  [See  simulate.] 
To  dissemble.  Obs. 
sim'ul-ty  (sYm'nl-tY).  n.  .[L. 
sunultas  a  hostile  encounter, 
grudge,  orig.,  a  (hostile)  coming 
together,  fr.  simul  together.] 
Grudge;  quarrel  ;  broil.  Obs. 
sin  (sin ;  s£ n).  Scot,  of  sun. 
sin  [without  period,  sitiJ.  Abbr. 
Sine. 

Sin  Bib. 

sin  (sen  >.  shin  (shen).T?.  [Heb.] 
The  twenty-first  letter 
of  the  Hebrew  alphabet,  a  sibi¬ 
lant  having  the  sounds  s  and  sh. 
As  a  numeral  =  300.  I  Sinai. I 
Sl'na  (sT'nd).  Bib.  var.  of | 
sinabaff. -baph.  f  shanaff. 


sin'a-cle,  n.  A  sign  ;  a  vestige; 
a  particle.  Obs.  Scot. 

Si-nae'an  (sY-ne'dn),  a.  [See 
Sinologue.]  Of  or  pert,  to  the 
Sma?,  or  ancient  Chinese, 
sinagoge  +  synagogue. 
si  na-may'  (se'nii-mT'  ;  sYn'd- 
mT),  «.  [Tag.]  A  coarse  cloth 
woven  from  abaca  fiber.  Phil.  J. 
sin-am'ine  (sYn-ftm'Yn  :  sTn'd- 
men'  ;  1S4),  n.  Also -min  [ Sin- 
Apis  -f  amine. ]  Chem.  A  bitter 
white  substance  CNoHC^Hg, 
the  allvl  derivative  of  cyanam- 
ide.  related  to  mustard  oil. 
sin'a-mome.  mon  cinnamon. 
sin'a-pate (sYn'a-pat), n.  Chem. 
A  salt  of  sinapic  acid. 
8in'a-pic(-pYk),a  See  sinapine. 
sin'a-plze  (-plz),  v.  t.  [F.  sina- 
piser.]  To  sprinkle  or  powder 


as  with  grains  of  mustard, 
si  nap'o-line  ( sY-nftp'O-lYn ;  -len ; 
1H4),  71.  Also  -lin.  [Sinapis  +  L. 
ole  uni  oil.]  Chem.  A  white  base, 
CO*(NH  C.iHr,)2,  got  indirectly 
from  mustard  oil.  It  is  a  diaf- 
lvl  derivative  of  urea, 
sinassy.  -J*  sannyasin, 
sinath  +  synod. 
sine.  +  sink. 

8in'ca-line  (sYp'kd-lYn  ;  -len  ; 
184),  71.  Also  slnkaline.  [Be¬ 
cause  got  by  action  of  alkalies 
on  siTiapine.]  Chem.  Choline, 
sincaunter.  +  cinquantbr. 
sinch.  Erron.  for  cinch. 
sincke.  +  cinq. 
sincope.  d*  syncope. 
sind.  Obs.  pres.  pi.  indie,  of  be. 
Bind,  v.  t.  [Cf.  shend.]  To  spoil 
or  plunder.  Obs. 


ale,  senate,  c£re,  Jim,  account,  arm.  ask,  sofa ;  eve,  Svent,  find,  recent,  maker;  Ice,  Ill;  old,  6bey,  orb,  5dd,  sSft,  connect ;  use,  unite,  urn,  up,  circus,  menu  ; 

11  Fo»*eljrii  Word.  f  Obsolete  Variant  of.  -f  combined  with.  =  equals. 


SIND 


1961 


SINGLE-HANDED 


Sind'bad  the  Sall'or  (sfnd'bid ;  sin'-).  A  character  whose 
strange  voyages  and  wonderful  adventures  are  told  in  the 
“  Arabian  Nights.”  See  Old  Man  of  the  Sea,  uuder  old. 
sin'dhl  (sln'de;  147),  n.  [Ar.  Siudi,  fr.  Sind  India,  Skr. 
sindhu  river,  sea,  the  Indus,  or  the  country  along  it.  Cf. 
Indian;  Hindd.]  1.  One  of  the  people  of  Sind,  India, 
mostly  Mohammedans  of  Scytlio-Dravidian  race. 

2-  The  Prakritic  language  spoken  in  Sind.  It  has  many  loan 
words  from  Persian,  and  is  written  in  characters  adapted 
from  Arabic  and  Persian.  See  Indo-European. 
sine  (sin),  n.  (LL.  sinus  a  sine,  L.  sinus  bosom,  used  in 
translating  the  At.jaib  bosom  of  a  garment,  sine,  but  in 
this  sense  due  to  a  form  jiba  (misread  as  jaib),  fr.  Skr. 
jlva  bowstring,  chord  of  an  arc,  sine,  itself  a  translation 
of  the  Greek  xopiij  chord  of  an  arc.  The  Hindus  intro¬ 
duced  the  improvement  of  considering  the  half  chord  of 
the  arc.  Munk.~\  1.  A  gulf.  Obs. 

2.  Math,  a  Formerly,  the  perpendicular  drawn  from  one 
extremity  of  an  arc  of  a  circle  to  the  diameter  drawn 
through  the  other  extremity,  b  Now,  the  ratio  of  the 
length  of  this  perpendicular  (reckoned  from  the  diameter 
to  the  circle)  to  that  of  the  radius  of  the  circle,  taken  -j-  or 
—  according  as  the  perpendicular  is  drawn  upward  or  down¬ 
ward  from  the  diameter  (in  positive  or  in  negative  sense). 
The  sine  of  a  plane  angle  is  the  sine  of  the  arc  subtending 
that  angle  at  tlie  center  of  a  circle  of  unit  radius ;  or  it  is 
the  ratio  of  the  side  opposite  the  angle,  in  a  right-angled 
triangle,  to  the  hypotenuse,  or  of  the  area  of  a  parallelo¬ 
gram  having  such  an  angle  to  that  of  a  rectangle  having  ad¬ 
jacent  sides  equal  to  the  sides  bounding  the  angle.  Hence, 
the  sine  of  a  solid  angle  is  taken  as  the  ratio  of  the  vol¬ 
ume  of  a  parallelepiped  having  such  an  angle  to  that  of  a 
cuboid  with  three  concurrent  edges  equal  to  the  edges 
bounding  the  angle;  and  so  on  for  higher  spaces  and  angles. 
Algebraically,  the  sine  is  defined  by  the  infinite  series 

s\nx=x—  3]  4"  5"{ •  See  trigonometrical  function. 

Bln  eater.  A  man  who  (according  to  a  former  practice)  for 
a  small  gratuity  ate  a  piece  of  bread  laid  on  the  chest  of  a 
dead  person,  whereby  he  was  supposed  to  take  the  sins  of 
the  dead  person  on  himself.  —  sin  eating. 

Si'ne-CUTal  (si'ne-kur'51 ;  si'ne-ku'ral),  a.  Of  or  pertain¬ 
ing  to  a  sinecure  ;  being  in  the  nature  of  a  sinecure. 
Bi'ne-cure  (si'ne-kur),  n.  [L.  sine  without  -f-  cura  care, 
LL.,  a  cure.  See  cure.]  1.  Au  ecclesiastical  benefice 
without  the  care  of  souls.  Ayliffe . 

2  Any  office  or  position  which  requires  or  involves  little 
or  no  responsibility,  labor,  or  active  service. 

Bi'ne-cure,  t;.  i. ;  si'ne-cured  (-kurd) ;  si'ne-cur'ing  (-kur/- 
1  Mg).  To  put  or  place  in  a  sinecure, 
si'ne-cur-lsm  (-kur-Tz’m),  n.  State  of  having  a  sinecure  ; 
state,  as  of  society,  in  which  sinecures  are  common. 
Si'ne-CUr  1st  (-kur-Tst),  n.  One  who  has  a  sinecure, 
sl'ne  di'e  (si'ne  di'e).  JL.J  Without  day;  without  ap¬ 
pointing  a  day  on  w  hich  to  appear  or  assemble  again ; 
finally  ;  as,  Congress  adjourned  sine  die. 

Sine  galvanometer  (sin).  A  galvanometer  ill  which  the 
sine  of  the  angle  through  which  the  needle  is  deflected  is 
proportional  to  the  strength  of  the  current  measured, 
sin'ew  (stn'u),  n.  [ME.  sinewe,  senewe ,  AS.  sinu,  seonu  ; 
akin  to  D.  zennw ,  OHG.  senawa ,  G.  sehne,  Icel.  sin,  Sw. 
sena,  Dan.  sene ;  cf.  Skr.  sndva.']  1.  A  tendon. 

2.  a  A  nerve;  also,  a  muscle.  Obs.  b  Hence,  strength  ; 
nervous  energy  ;  muscular  power. 

3.  That  which  supplies  strength  or  power,  or  in  which 
strength,  power,  or  support  subsists. 

The  bodies  of  men,  munition,  and  money,  may  justly  be  called 
the  sinews  of  war.  Raleigh. 

4.  A  string,  as  of  a  musical  instrument.  Obs. 

Sin'ew,  v.  t.  ;  sin'ewbd  (-ud)  ;  sin'ew-ing.  To  knit  to¬ 
gether,  or  make  strong,  with  or  as  with  sinews;  to  supply 
with  sinews  or  strength.  Sha/c. 

Wretches,  now  stuck  up  for  long  tortures, . .  .might,  if  properly 
treated,  serve  to  sinew  the  state  in  time  of  danger  Goldsmith. 
Sine  wave  A  wave,  as  of  an  alternating  current,  varying 
according  to  the  law  of  sines. 

Sin'ew— shrunk',  a.  Far.  Having  the  sinews  under  the 
belly  shrunk  by  excessive  fatigue. 

Sln'ew-y  (sln'fi-T),  a.  1.  Pertaining  to,  consisting  of,  or 
resembling,  a  sinew  or  sinews. 

2.  Well  braced  with  or  as  if  with  sinews  ;  nervous  ;  vig¬ 
orous  ;  strong  ;  firm  ;  tough  ;  as,  the  sinewy  Ajax. 

A  man  whose  words  .  .  .  were  so  close  and  sinewy.  Hare. 
II  sin  fo-nl'a  (sTn'fo-ne'd ;  It.  sen'fo-ne'a),  n.  ;  It.  pi.  sinfo- 
nie  (-ne'a).  [It.]  Music,  a  In  early  operas,  the  over¬ 

ture.  b  =  SYMPHONY. 

sln'ful  (sTn'fool),  a.  [AS.  syn  full.']  Tainted  with,  or  full 
of,  sin  ;  wicked;  iniquitous;  criminal;  unholy;  as,  sinful 
men  ;  sinful  thoughts. — sin'ful-ly,a</v. — sin'lul-ness,  n. 
Sing  (sing),  v.  i.  ;  pret.  sang  (s5ng)  or  sung  (sung) ;  p.  p. 
sung  ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  sing'jng.  [AS.  singan ;  akin  to 
D.  zingen ,  OS.  &  OHG.  singan ,  G.  singen ,  Icel.  syngja , 
Sw.  sjunga ,  Dan.  synge ,  Goth,  siggwan ,  and  peril,  to  Gr. 
opcfrr}  voice.  Cf.  singe,  song.]  1.  To  utter  sounds  with 
musical  inflections  or  melodious  modulations  of  voice,  ac¬ 
cording  to  fancy  or  the  notes  of  a  song  or  tune,  or  of  a  given 
part  (as  alto,  tenor,  etc.)  in  a  chorus  or  concerted  piece. 

2.  To  produce  harmonious  sounds,  as  those  made  by  birds, 
brooks,  etc.  44  Singing  birds,  in  silver  cages.”  Dryden. 

3.  To  chant ;  intone.  Obs. 

4.  To  be  fitted  for  rendition  in  song  ;  to  be  singable. 

6.  To  make  a  small,  shrill  sound  ;  as,  the  air  sings  in  pass¬ 
ing  through  a  crevice.  Pope. 

6.  To  be  filled  or  affected  with  a  continued  buzzing;  to  ring. 

7.  To  tell  or  relate  something  in  numbers  or  verse  ;  to 

celebrate  something  in  poetry.  Prior. 

8  To  cry  out;  to  complain.  Obi.  Chaucer. 

to  sing  dumb,  to  be  or  become  silent.  Obs.  —  to  b.  on  the 


•  wrong  side  of  one’s  mouth,  to  express  the  opposite  feeling  to 
that  then  being  experienced,  esp.  as  a  result  of  being  out¬ 
done  or  defeated.  —  to  sing  out,  to  call  loudly  ;  to  shout.  — 
to  s.  small,  to  adopt  a  humble  tone  or  attitude. 

Sing  (sing),  v.  t.  1.  To  utter  with  musical  inflections  or  mod¬ 
ulations  of  voice.  44  Sing  your  carol  of  high  praise.”  Keble. 

2.  To  chant ;  intone  ;  as,  to  sing  Mass. 

3.  To  celebrate  in  song  or  in  verse  ;  to  relate  in  numbers,  , 
verse,  or  poetry.  44  Arms  and  the  man  I  sing.”  Dryden. 

4.  To  express  enthusiastically  ;  as,  to  sing  one’s  praises. 

5.  To  dispatch,  force,  influence,  or  the  like,  by  or  as  by 
song  ;  as,  to  sing  a  child  to  sleep. 

6.  To  accompany,  or  attend  on,  with  singing. 

1  heard  them  singing  home  the  bride.  Longfellow 
to  sing  another  song  or  tune,  to  alter  one’s  attitude  or  tone, 
esp.  to  a  humbler  or  less  pretentious  one.  — to  s.  out,  to 
shout  or  call  out.  —  to  a.  sorrow,  to  complain  ;  despond, 
sing,  n.  1.  Act  of  singing;  a  singing,  esp.  in  company ; 
a  gathering  for  singing.  Slang  or  Colloq. 

2.  A  small  6hrill  sound,  as  that  of  a  bullet  in  flight ;  a  whiz, 
singe  (slnj),  v.  t.  ;  singed  (slujd) ;  singe'ing  (sln'jlug). 
[ME.  sengen ,  AS.  sengan  (akin  to  D.  zengen ,  G.  sengen ), 
originally,  to  cause  to  sing,  fr.  AS.  singan  to  sing ;  from 
the  singing  or  hissing  sound  often  produced  when  a  sub¬ 
stance  is  singed.  See  sing.]  1.  To  burn  superficially;  to 
burn  the  ends  or  outside  of;  to  scorch;  as,  to  singe  the  hair 
or  the  skin. 

2.  a  To  remove  the  nap  of  (cloth),  by  passing  it  rapidly 
over  a  red-hot  bar,  under  a  hot  roller,  or  over  a  flame,  be¬ 
fore  dyeing,  b  =  gas,  v.  t.,  a.  C  To  remove  the  hair  or 
down  from  (a  •plucked  fowl,  etc.)  by  passing  over  a  flame. 

3.  To  dry  or  parch  by  or  as  by  extreme  heat ;  to  shrivel. 

4.  To  burn  with  extreme  heat ;  to  consume  with  fire.  Obs. 
Syn.  —  See  scorch. 

singe,  n.  1.  A  heat  so  intense  as  to  scorch  or  singe. 

2.  A  burning  of  the  surface  ;  a  slight  burn. 

Slng'er  (slng'er),  n.  [From  sing.]  One  that  sings;  spe¬ 
cif.  a  One  whose  profession  is  to  sing,  b  A  bird  with  a 
natural  or  acquired  ability  to  sing,  c  In  the  early  Chris¬ 
tian  church,  one  of  a  minor  order  of  clergy  managing,  and 
taking  part  in,  the  psalmody,  d  A  poet. 

Slng'er  (sTn'jer),  n.  [From  singe.]  One  that  singes,  as 
one  who  singes  cloth,  or  a  machine  for  singeing  cloth. 
Singh  (stqg),  n.  [Hind.,  fr.  Skr.  simha  lion.]  A  title 
borne  by  several  of  the  warrior  castes  of  northern  India. 
Singhalese'  (stq'gd-lez' ;  -les')  or  Sin  ha-lese'  (sin' ha-), 

а.  [Skr.  Simha/a  Ceylon.]  Lit.,  of  or  pert,  to  Ceylon  ; 
hence,  designating,  or  pert,  to,  the  principal  race  of  Cey¬ 
lon,  occupying  chiefly  the  southern  half  of  the  island,  or 
their  language.  They  are  of  Aryo-Dravidian  stock,  and 
mostly  Buddhists.  —  Singhalese  lacquer.  =  Indian  lacquer. 

Sin  gha  lese',  or  Sin  ha  lese',  n.  1.  sing.  &  pi.  A  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Singhalese  race. 

2.  The  language  of  the  Singhalese,  an  Aryan  tongue  with 
many  Dravidian  words.  Its  records  date  from  the  last 
centuries  B.c.,and  it  has  a  poetic  and  historical  literature. 
The  alphabet  is  of  the  Pali  class.  See  Indo-European. 
slng'lng  (sfng'Tng),  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  of  sing.  Hence :  n. 
Act  of,  or  sound  made  by,  one  that  sings, 
singing  arc,  Elec.,  a  direct-current  arc,  in  parallel  with 
which  is  a  local  circuit  containing  a  condenser  and  induc¬ 
tance  in  series.  Oscillations  take  place  in  this  local  circuit, 
according  to  its  tuning,  and  cause  the  arc  to  emit  a  musical 
note.  Called  also  musical  arc.  See  Poulson  arc.  —  a.  bird, 
a  Popularly,  any  bird  that  sings  ;  a  son^  bird,  b  Specif., 
Zo'dl. ,  any  bird  of  the  group  Oscines (which  see).  —  s.  book, 
a  book  containing  music  for  singing  ;  a  book  of  tunes.  —  s. 
bread,  the  larger  kind  of  altar  bread,  used  for  the  sacrifice 
and  the  priest’s  communion.  Obs.  —  8.  cake.  Obs.  or  Dial . 
Eng.  a  A  cake  or  wafer  of  singing  bread.  Obs.  b  A  hog¬ 
manay  cake,  c  A  wafer  for  sealing  papers.  Obs.  —  s.  fal¬ 
con,  a  chanting  falcon.— s.  fish,  the  midshipman  ( Ponchthys 
notatus)  or  related  species  of  toadfisb,  so  called  because  it 
is  able  to  make  a  humming  sound.  —  s.  flame.  Acoustics,  a 
flame,  as  of  hydrogen  or  coal  gas,  burning  within  a  tube  and 
causing  a  musical  sound.  See  pyrophone.  —  b.  gibbon,  the 
wou-wou.  —  a.  hawk,  a  chanting  falcon.  —  8.  hinny  or  honey, 
a  cake  containing  butter  and  currants,  baked  on  a  griddle. 
Dial.  Eng.  —  a.  master,  a  man  who  teaches  vocal  music.  —  s. 
muscle,  in  birds,  an  intrinsic  syringeal  muscle. 

Sln'gle  (sTn'g’l),  a.  [ME.  also  sengle,  OF.  sengle,  single , 
L.  singulus,  a  dim.  from  the  root  in  simplex  simple.  See 
simple  ;  cf.  singular.]  1.  One  only,  as  distinguished 
from  more  than  one  ;  consisting  of  one  alone  ;  individual ; 
separate  ;  as,  a  single  star;  a  single  thread. 

No  single  man  is  born  with  a  right  of  controlling  the  opinions 
of  all  the  rest.  Pope. 

2.  Alone  ;  without  company  or  aid.  Milton. 

3.  Hence,  unmarried  ;  as,  a  single  man  or  woman. 

4.  Peculiar  to,  or  characteristic  of,  one  person  or  thing  ; 
concerning  one  only  ;  hence,  private  ;  not  public. 

The  death  of  Antony  is  not  a  single  doom.  Shak. 

5.  Such  and  no  more  ;  nothing  more  than  ;  mere.  Obs. 

That  of  a  single  damsel  thou  wert  met 

On  equal  plain,  and  there  so  hard  beset  Spenser. 

б.  Without  equal  or  like  ;  unusual  ;  unique  ;  singular. 

7-  Performed  by  one  person,  or  one  on  each  side. 

Who  now  defies  thee  thrice  to  single  fight.  Milton. 

8-  Uncompounded;  pure;  unmixed.  I.  Watts. 

9.  Free  from  defect;  perfect  in  condition  ;  sound  ;  healthy; 
—  usually  applied  to  the  eye  or  vision. 

When  thine  eye  is  single,  thy  whole  body  also  is  full  of  light. 

Luke  xi.  34. 

10.  Not  deceitful  or  artful  ;  simple  ;  honest ;  sincere. 

11.  Foolish;  not  wise ;  weak;  silly.  Obs.  Beau,  dr  FI. 

12.  Of  comparatively  low  strength  or  richness;  — disting, 
from  double,  etc. ;  as,  single  aqua  fortis  ,  single  juice. 

13.  Hort.  Having  only  the  normal  number  of  petals  or 
rays  ;  not  double  ;  as,  a  single  rose. 


14.  Having  one  principal  working  part ;  as,  a  smij/eplow, 
having  one  share  ;  a  single  block,  with  one  sheave. 

15.  =  SIMPLEX. 

Syn.  —  Single,  sole,  unique.  That  is  single  of  which  there 
is  only  one  ;  that  is  sole  which  is  thought  of  as  not  only 
single,  but  alone;  that  is  unique  which  cannot  be  matched 
of  its  kind  ;  as,  there  was  but  a  single  survivor;  the  sole 
survivor;  the  book  is  unique.  See  solitary;  cf.  rare. 
single  ale.  beer,  or  drink.  See  single,  a.,  12.  —  s.-beat  escape¬ 
ment.  Horol.  See  escapement,  3.  —  Bingle  bill  or  bond.  Law. 
a  A  bill  or  bond  for  the  future  payment  of  money,  with  no 
annexed  condition,  b  Scots  Law.  In  judicial  procedure,  a 
bill  on  which  a  single  party  is  to  be  heard,  as  in  an  ex-parte 
motion.  —  8.  billet,  singlestick.  Obs.  —  s.  blessedness,  the 
unmarried  state.  —  s.  bowknot.  See  2d  knot,  1.  —  b.  comb. 
See  comb,  n. ,  3.  —  s.  combat,  combat  between  two  persons. 

—  s.  corner.  See  4th  checker,  2.  —  b.  counterpoint,  Music,  that 
in  which  the  added  part  lies  uniformly  above  or  below  the 
cantus  firmus.  —  a.  court,  Lawn  Tennis ,  a  court  laid  out  for 
only  two  players.  —  s.-cut  file.  See  file,  tool.  —  s.-deck  ves¬ 
sel.  See  deck,  n.,  2.  —  single  entry,  the  method  of  keeping 
books  by  carrying  the  record  of  each  transaction  to  the 
debit  or  credit  of  a  single  account.  See  double  entry.  — 
s.  escheat,  Scots  Law,  escheat  to  the  crown  of  one’s  movable 
estate.  —  s.  file,  a  line  of  men  marching  one  behind  another ; 
a  single  row.  Cf.  Indian  file.  —  s. -framed  roof,  Arch., 
a  roof  in  which  opposite  rafters  are  tied  together  by  the 
upper  floor  frame  or  by  boards  nailed  across  horizontally. 

—  s. -geared  lathe,  a  lathe  without  back  gear.  — single  knot, 
an  overhand  knot.  —  b.  lath.  See  lath,  n.,  1.—  b. -measure 
door.  Arch.,  a  door  with  no  molding  on  either  side.  —  single 
money,  small  currency;  small  change.  Obs.—  s.  mordent.  Alu- 
sic.  See  mordent.  —  s  position,  Arilh.,  the  method  of  solv¬ 
ing  problems  in  which  the  result  obtained  by  operating 
with  an  assumed  number  is  to  the  true  result  as  the  num¬ 
ber  assumed  is  to  the  number  required.  See  position,  1  b  — 
s.  premium.  See  premium,  3.  — s. -rail  crane.  Mach.  =  walking 
crane.  —  single  recovery.  See  common  recovery,  under  com¬ 
mon,  a.  —  s.  sailor,  a  common  sailor ;  a  foremast  hand.  Ar¬ 
chaic.  Scot.  —  b.  sap.  See  4th  sap.  —  8.  shear,  Mech.,  shear 
along  one  surface  only.  —  b. -shear  steel.  =  shear  steel.— 
single  Boldier.  ;i  private.  Archaic.  Scot.  —  s.  Spanish  burton. 
See  tackle.  —  S. -speech  Ham'il-ton  (hSm'Tl-twn),  William 
Gerard  Hamilton,  an  English  statesman  (1729-96);  —  so  nick¬ 
named  because  on  Nov.  13.  1755,  he  delivered  a  single  speech 
which  44  threw  into  the  shade  every  orator  except  Pitt.” 
Macaulay,  single  spruce,  a  The  white  spruce,  b  The  balsam 
fir.— s.  standard,  Money,  a  standard  of  monetary  value  based 
on  asingle  metal,  as  gold  or  silver.  —  s.  stitch.  See  stitch, 
n.  —  s.  tackle.  See  tackle.  —  s.  tax,  Econ.,  a  tax  to  be  levied 
on  a  single  object  as  the  sole  source  of  public  revenue,  esp. 
by  taking  the  entire  economic  rent  of  land.  The  theory  of 
a  single  tax  on  land  was  brought  into  prominence  about  1750 
by  the  physiocrats ;  its  present  popularity  is  due  to  Henry 
George.  Cf.  impOt  unique.  —  s.  touch,  Magnetism ,  a  method 
of  magnetizing  in  which  one  pole  of  the  magnet  is  drawn 
repeatedly  in  the  same  direction  from  end  to  end  of  the 
bar  to  be  magnetized.  —  s.  transfer.  See  carbon  process.  — 
s. -twist  drill,  a  twist  drill  with  only  one  helical  groove.  — 
single  whip.  Naut.  See  whip.  —  s.-whip  tackle.  See  tackle. 

—  single  wicket.  See  cricket,  game. 

sin'gle  (sTq'g'l),  v.  t. ;  sin'gled  (-g’ld) ;  sin'gling  (-glTng). 

1.  To  select,  as  an  individual  person  or  thing,  from  among 
a  number;  to  choose  out  from  others; — usually  with  out 
or  from  ;  as,  to  single  one  out  for  favor. 

2.  To  lead  aside  ;  to  sequester;  withdraw.  Obs. 

3.  To  take  alone,  or  one  by  one  ;  to  treat  separately. 

Men  .  commendable  when  they  are  singled  Hooker. 
4-  Naut.  To  reduce  from  a  number  of  parts  to  one  ;  —  said 
of  a  previously  doubled  rope. 

Sin'gle,  v.  i.  1.  To  proceed  or  issue  forth  alone.  Obs. 

2.  To  withdraw  or  retire  from  company.  Rare. 

3.  To  take  the  gait  called  single-foot;  —  said  of  horses, 
sin'gle,  n.  1  A  unit ;  one  ;  as,  to  score  a  single. 

2.  pi.,  construed  as  sing.  A  reeled  thread  twisted  to  give 
it  firmness. 

3.  A  handful  of  gleaned  grain.  Dial  Eng.  tfr  Scot. 

4.  Sports,  a  Lawn  Tennis.  A  game  with  but  one  player 
on  each  side  ;  —  usually  in  pi.  b  Golf.  A  match  between 
two  players,  as  distinguished  from  a  foursome,  c  Baseball. 
A  base  hit.  d  Cricket.  A  hit  for  one  run.  e  E'alconry. 
A  claw  or  talon,  f  Hunting.  The  tail  of  a  beast,  esp.  of 
the  red  deer.  Eng. 

5.  See  under  change  ringing. 

6.  pi.  Sheet  metal  over  3J2  of  an  inch  in  thickness.  Eng. 
Sin'gle— acting,  a.  a  Acting  in  one  direction  only  ;  as,  a 

single-acting  plunger;  a  single-acting  engine  (admitting  the 
working  fluid  on  one  side  of  the  piston  only),  b  Having 
simplicity  of  action  ;  —  said  esp.  of  a  firearm  in  which  the 
trigger  has  to  be  cocked  by  hand.  —  sin'gle-ac'tlon.  n. 
sin'gle-banked'  (-bSqkt'),  a.  Having  a  single  bank  or 
row,  as  of  oars  or  keys  ;  specif.:  Naut.  a  Having  a  single 
row  of  oarsmen,  or  one  on  each  thwart,  the  oars  alternat¬ 
ing  on  each  side,  b  Of  vessels  of  former  times,  having  but 
one  tier  of  oarsmen  ;  unireme.  Cf.  bireme,  trireme,  etc. 
sln'gle-breast  ed  (87),  a.  Designating  a  coat,  waistcoat, 
or  the  like,  which  laps  over  the  breast  only  enough  for 
buttoning,  aud  has  buttons  on  one  edge  only, 
sln'gle-end  ed,  a.  Having  the  principal  or  working  por¬ 
tion  at  one  end  only  ;  as.  a  single-ended  boiler, 
sin'gle-eyed'  (-id'),  a.  1.  Having  but  one  eye  ;  one-eyed. 
2.  Having  a  sound  clear  eye  or  sight;  free  from  guile ; 
also,  devoted  ;  self-sacrificing  ;  unselfish. 
sln'gle-fOOt',  n.  A  gait  of  the  horse  in  which  each  foot 
strikes  singly,  aud  there  are  alternately  one  and  two  feet 
on  the  ground;  —called  also  amble ,  or  rack.  See  gait,  7?.,  3. 

Single-font  is  .  distinguished  by  the  posterior  extremities 
moving  in  the  order  of  a  fast  walk,  and  the  anterior  extremities 
in  that  of  a  slow  trot.  Stillman  ( The  Horse  in  Motion). 

sin'gle-foot',  v.  i.  To  proceed  by  means  of  the  single¬ 
foot,  as  a  horse  or  other  quadruped.  —  sin'gle-fOOt'er,  71. 
sin'gle-hand'ed  (87),  a.  1.  Having  but  one  hand. 


sind  (dial.  sTnd,  sin  ;  Scot,  also 
si  n ),  v.  t.  Obs.  or  Scot.  !f  Dial. 
Eng  a  To  rinse  ;  to  wash  out. 
b  To  wash  down  (food),  c  To 
quench  ;  to  drench.  Obs. 
sind.  n.  A  rinsing  ;  also,  a  drink 
to  wash  down  solid  food-  Scot, 
tf  Dial.  Eng.  [cinder. I 

sin'der.  Obs.  or  ref.  sp.  var.  of  | 
sin'der  (sYn'd?r  ;  -dS  ;  sYn'Fr). 
Scot.  *  dial.  Eng.  of  sunder. 
Sin'di.  Var.  of  Sindhi. 

Sind  ibex(sYnd).  The  wild  goat 
(  Capra  segagrus)  of  Persia, 
sin'dir.  f  cinder. 
sin'dle  (sYn'd’l  ;  -'\),adr.  Scot. 
ir  Dial.  Eng.  Obsoles.  Seldom. 
—  a.  Rare  ;  singular.  [TOC.I 
Bin'doc  (sYn'dbk).  Var.  ox  sin-| 


sin'don  (sYn'dun;,  n  [L.,  a 

kind  of  fine  Indian  stuff,  Gr. 
( tivSojv .]  Obs.  or  Hist  1.  A 
kind  of  fine  Indian  fabric,  esp. 
of  linen;  also,  n  piece  of  it. 

2.  A  wrapper;  specif.:  a  A  wind¬ 
ing  sheet,  esp.  n  liturgical  wind¬ 
ing  sheet.  b  A  tippet. 

3.  A  kind  of  altar  frontal, 
ein'dry  (sYn'drY).  Obs  or  Scot. 
&  dial.  Eng.  var.  of  sundry. 
sine.  +  shine,  sin. 

sine  (dial.  sin).  Obs.  or  dial. 
Eng.  var.  of  sign. 

||  si'ne (sT'nC),  prep.  [LJ  With¬ 
out.  —  si'ne  cu'ra  [L.j,  with¬ 
out  charge  or  care.  —  Bi'ne  di'e. 
See  in  the  Vocabulary.  —  si'ne 


du'bi-o  [L-],  without  doubt.— 
Bi'ne  hoc  [L.j.lit.,  without  this  ; 

—  formerly  used  in  pleading  as 
equiv.  of  absque  hoc.  —  si'ne 
in  vi'di-a  (Yn-vYd'Y-a)  [L.], 
without  envy.  —  si'ne  i'ra  et 
stu'di-o  [L.],  without  anger  or 
partiality.  Tacitus(Annals,l.  1). 

—  si'ne  lo'co  et  an'no  [L.j, 
without  place  and  date  ;  —  said 
of  books  without  imprints.  — 
si'ne  mas'cula  pro'le  [L.l, 
Law,  without  male  issue.  —  si¬ 
ne  mo'ra  fL.],  without  delay. 

—  si'ne  o'di-o  IL.].  without 
hatred.  —  si  ne  prae  Jn-di'ci-o 
(prSj'db-dYsh'Y-O)  [L.],  with¬ 
out  prejudice.  —  si'ne  pro'le 
[L.],  Laiv ,  without  issue.  —  si'¬ 


ne  pul've-re  p  a  I'm  *  [L.J, 
palms  (won)  without  toil  (lit., 
dust,  i.  e.,  of  the  race  course). 
Horace  ( Ep .,  I.  i.  51).  -  si'ne 
qua  non  [L.j.  an  indispensable 
tiling  or  condition  ;  a  necessity. 
Cf.  conditio  sine  qua  non. 
sine  curve  ( sTn).  =  sinusoid. 
sinegen.  +  sin. 
sine  law.  See  law  of  sines. 
■inet  *r  signet,  sennet. 
sineiw.  sin,  »•. 

Bin'ew-i-ness  (sYn'tl-Y-n6s),  n. 
See -ness. 

sin'ew-ish,  a.  Sinewy.  Obs. 
sin'ew-ize,  v.  t.  To  sinew.  Obs. 
sin'ew-less.  a.  See  -less. 
sin'ew-ous,  a.  Sinewy.  Obs. 
sin'ful.  n.  A  sinner.  Obs. 


sinfulhed,  n.  [See -hood.]  Sin¬ 

fulness.  Obs 

sing.  +  sign.  [ScoM 

sing  (sYnj,sYnzh),r.  t.  To  singe.  | 
sing-  Abbr.  Singular. 
8ing'a-ble  isYng'd-b’!),  a.  See 
-able.  —  sing'a-ble-ness,  n. 
Sin'ga-lese'.  Var.  of  Singh a- 

L  BSE. 

sin-gal'ly.N.  [Of  Bengali  origin.] 
The  sound  of  a  kind  of  fish, 
exported  from  Calcutta.  India. 
singe,  singen.  +  sign,  sin. 
singe'ing,  g.  pr.  tc  vb.  n.  of 
singe.  —  Binge'ing-ly,  adv. 
sing'er-e88.  n.  A  songstress.  Ohs. 
singerie,  n.  [F.]  An  apish  trick. 
Obs.  (singe.  | 

sing'et  (sYn'jYt).  Scot.  p.  p.  of  | 


sing-ha'ra  nut  (e  Yn  g-h  a'r  a ). 

[Bengali  &  Hind,  singhdra 4 
The  water  chestnut 
sin  gil-la'tim  (sYn'jY-lfi'tYm), 
adv.  [L.]  One  by  one  ;  singly, 
sing'ing-ly,  adv.  of  singing. 
6in7gl  Single  Ref  Sp. 
sin'gld  Singled.  'Ret.  Sp. 
sin'gle.  v.  i  [OF  singter, sigler , 
F.  angler  ;  ol  Teutonic  origin.] 
To  sail.  Obs. 

sin'gle  (sYq'g’l  ;  sYng'’l),  adv. 
Scot,  or  Dial  1.  Singly. 

2.  Seldom.  [of cingle.J 

sin'gle.  Obs.  or  dial.  Eng.  var.  | 
sin'gle-bar',  n.  A  singletree, 
sin'gled  (sYp'g’ld),  a.  Having 
a  single,  or  tail.  [motive,  n.l 

sin'gle-driv  er,  n.  See  loco-| 


food,  foot ;  out,  oil  ;  chair  ;  go  ;  sing,  igk  ;  then,  thin  ;  nature,  verdure  (250) ;  K  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144) ;  boN  ;  yet ;  zh  =  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Guide. 

Full  explanations  of  Abbreviations,  Mgiis,  etc..  Immediately  precede  the  Vocabulary. 


SINGLE-HEARTED 


1962 


SINK  HOLE 


2.  Working  alone  ;  unassisted  ;  without  the  help  of  others. 

3.  To  be,  or  capable  of  being,  managed  or  done  by  one  per¬ 
son  or  with  one  hand. 

Sin'gle-heart  ed  (87),  a.  Having  an  honest  heart ;  free 
from  duplicity.  —  sin  gle-heart'ed-ly,  adv. 
Sin'gle-mind  ed  (87),  a.  Having  a  single  purpose  ;  hence, 
artless;  guileless;  single-hearted.  —  single-mind'ed- 
ly,  adv.  —  single-mind'ed-ne3s,  n. 
sin'gle-ness,  n.  Quality  or  state  of  being  single;  —  op¬ 
posed  to  doubleness,  complication,  or  multiplicity.  Spe¬ 
cif.,  freedom  from  duplicity;  purity  of  mind  or  purpose  ; 
sincerity  ;  as  singleness  of  purpose  ;  singleness  of  heart, 
sin'gle-phase',  a.  Elec.  Relating  to  or  employing  an 
alternating  current  of  one  phase.  See  phase,  n.,  3. 
sin'gle-phas  er  (-faz'er),  n.  A  single-phase  machine, 
sln'gle-stick'  (sTq'g’l-stlk'),  n.  Formerly,  a  stout  cudgel  ; 
now,  a  stick  about  40  inches  long,  usually  with  a  basket 
guard  near  the  handle,  used  for  hitting  and  fencing  ;  also, 
the  game  or  sport  of  fencing  with  these  sticks. 
Sin'gle-ton  (-tfin),  n.  1.  In  certain  card  games,  as  whist, 
a  card  which  is  the  only  one  of  its  suit  held  at  the  deal. 

2.  Hence,  by  extension,  an  individual  member  or  thing 
distinct  from  others  grouped  with  it;  as,  a  quatrain  con¬ 
sisting  of  a  triplet  and  a  singleton. 

Sin'gle-tree'  (-treO,  n.  [Cf.  swingletree.]  1.  The  piv¬ 
oted  or  swinging  bar  to  which  the  traces  of  a  harnessed 
horse  are  fixed  ;  a  whippletree.  When  two  horses  draw 
abreast,  a  singletree  is  fixed  at  each  end  of  another  cross¬ 
piece,  called  the  doubletree. 

2.  A  heavy  horizontal  bar  sometimes  used  to  spread  the 
loop  of  a  hoisting  chain  to  prevent  crushing  the  load.  U.  S . 
sin'gle-val  ued,  a.  Math .  Having  only  one  value  (as  a 
function)  for  any  one  value  of  the  argument ;  assuming  al¬ 
ways  the  same  value  at  any  particular  point  of  a  region 
for  all  continuations  within  that  region. 

Sln'gly  (slq'glT),  adv.  1.  Individually  ;  particularly  ;  sev¬ 
erally  ;  as,  to  make  men  singly  and  personally  good. 

2.  Only  ;  peculiarly  ;  uniquely  ;  singularly.  Obs. 

Look  thee,  ’t  is  so  !  Thou  singly  honest  man.  Shak. 

3.  As  or  by  a  single  individual  or  unit;  in  or  by  taking  but 
one.  “The  man  .  .  .  cannot  be  singly  counterpoised.”  Shak. 

4.  Simply  or  scantily  clad.  Obs.  &  R. 

6.  Without  partners,  companions,  or  associates ;  single- 
handed  ;  as,  to  attack  another  singly. 

6.  Honestly;  sincerely  ;  simply.  Rare. 
singly  connected  region.  Math.,  a  region  bounded  by  a  single 
curve  ;  one  that  is  cut  in  two  by  every  crosscut  or  loop  cut. 
—  s.  ordered,  Math.,  having  any  two  elements,  a  and  b,  such 
that  either  a<b  or  a>b,  and  if  a-cb,  and  6<c,  then  a<c. 
sing'-sing'  (sTng'stng/),  n.  A  kob  antelope {Kobus  unc- 
tuosus)  of  central  and  western  Africa,  having  softer  hair 
and  more  brownish  coloration  than  the  true  waterbuck. 
slng'song'  (-sSng' ;  205),  n.  1.  Verse  marked  by  monot¬ 
onous  cadence  ;  inferior  poetry  ;  doggerel. 

2.  A  drawling  or  monotonously  rhythmical  tone. 

3.  An  impromptu  social  gathering  for  singing.  Collog.,Eng. 
slng'song7 .  a.  Having  a  monotonous  cadence  or  rhythm  ; 

tediously  rhythmical. 

II  Sing'spieT  (sTng'speF  ;  G.  zTng'shpelQ,  n.  [G. ;  singen 
to  sing  -|-  spiel  a  play.]  Music.  A  semidramatic  work, 
partly  in  dialogue  and  partly  in  song,  of  a  kind  popular  in 
Germany  in  the  latter  part  of  the  18th  century.  It  was 
often  comic, had  modern  characters, and  patterned  its  music 
on  folk  song  with  strictly  subordinated  accompaniment, 
sin'gu-lar  (sTq'gu-lar),  a.  [ME.  singuler,  F.  singulier , 
OF.  also  singuler,  fr.  L.  singularius,  singularis,  fr.  singu- 
lus  single.  See  single,  a.]  1.  Being  a  single  unit ;  indi¬ 
vidual  ;  single  ;  separate.  Obs.  Chaucer. 

2  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  single  unit  or  individual  ;  hence, 
private  ;  peculiar  to  one’s  self  or  itself ;  not  public.  Obs. 
or  Archaic. 

3.  =  single,  7.  Obs.  “  A  singular  combat.”  Holinshed. 

4.  Logic.  Considered  by  itself  or  as  a  single  instance;  in¬ 
dividual  ;  as,  a  singular  term  ;  —  opposed  to  general. 

The  idea  which  represents  one  .  .  .  determinate  thing,  is  called  a 
singular  idea,  whether  simple,  complex,  or  compound.  I.  Watts. 
6.  Law.  a  Each;  individual;  as,  to  convey  several  par¬ 
cels  of  land,  all  and  singular,  b  Civil  Law.  Affecting,  or 
relating  to,  one  or  more  separate  interests  or  rights  in  prop¬ 
erty,  as  distinguished  from  the  university,  or  entire  body, 
of  a  decedent’s  estate  ;  as,  singular  succession ;  hence, 
loosely,  affecting,  or  designating,  any  interest  or  right  in 
property  acquired  otherwise  than  by  inheritance. 

6.  Gram.  Denoting  one  person  or  thing  ;  as,  the  singular 
number ;  —  opposed  to  dual  and  plural. 

7.  Separate  from  others ;  alone ;  removed  apart ;  unac¬ 
companied.  Specif.  :  a  Belonging  to  or  being  that  of  which 
there  is  but  one  ;  unique  ;  unparalleled. 

These  busts  of  the  emperors  and  empresses  are  all  very  scarce, 
and  some  of  them  almost  singular  in  their  kind.  Addison • 

b  Separate  as  being  out  of  the  ordinary  course  ;  unusual ; 
uncommon;  strange;  as,  a  singular  phenomenon,  c  Dis¬ 
tinguished  as  existing  in  a  very  high  degree ;  excelling 
others  ;  rarely  equaled  ;  eminent ;  exceptional ;  as,  a  man 
of  singular  gravity  or  attainments,  d  Separate  as  depart¬ 
ing  from  general  usage  or  expectations  ;  odd  ;  whimsical. 

To  be  singular  in  anything  that  is  wise  and  worthy,  is  not  a 
disparagement,  but  a  praise.  Tillotson. 

6  Math.  Possessing  certain  unique  properties  (not  shared 
with  its  neighbors) ;  as,  a  singular  point. 

Syn.  —  Unexampled,  unprecedented,  eminent,  extraor¬ 
dinary,  remarkable,  uncommon,  unique,  rare,  unusual, 
peculiar,  odd,  eccentric,  fantastic.  See  strange. 
singular  integral  (of  a  differential  equation),  Math.,  a  rela¬ 
tion  between  the  variables  that  satisfies  the  equation  but 
contains  no  arbitrary  constant  and  is  not  a  particular  inte- 


sin'gle-load'er.  n.  A  firearm 
in  which  each  charge  is  inserted 
separab  ly  [ la u,  etc.  I 

ein'gler.  sin'gler-ly.  +  $ingu-| 
sin'gle-riv'et  ed.  a.  aiech.  Se¬ 
cured  by  a  single  row  of  rivets 
on  each  side  of  a  joint  or  seam, 
sin'gles  (sYq'g’lz),  n.  pi.  See 
SINGLE,  7?.,  2  &  4. 
sin'gle-stick'er,  n.  Rant.  A 
sloop  or  cutter  :  —  used  chiefly 
of  yachts.  Colloq. 
sing'let(  sYng'lYt),  n.  Dial.  Eng. 
An  unlined  or  undyed  waist¬ 
coat  ;  an  undershirt  ;  a  jersey, 
sin'gle-thread  ed,  a.  Consist¬ 
ing  of, or  having,butone  thread; 
as,  a  single-threaded  screw. 
sin'gling8  (sYp'glYngz),  n.  pi. 
[single  +  -ing.]  The  crude  spirits 


that  pass  over  first  in  distilling, 
sin'glo  (sYp'gld),  n .  [From 
Sunglo.  a  mountain  in  Nganhui, 
China.]  A  tea  consisting  of 
large  loosely  rolled  leaves, 
singlure,  n.  [See  single.] 
Uniqueness.  Obs. 
singnet.  +  signet.  [Kachin.I 
Sing'pho  (elng'fS),  n.  =| 
singrene  +  sengreex. 
sing 'song’,  v.t.  To  speak,  chant, 
or  declaim  in  singsong, 
sing' song',  o.  i.  To  write  poor 
or  monotonous  verse  :  also,  to 
speak  or  declaim  in  singsong, 
sing'ster.n.  Female  singer.  Obs. 
||  sin'gu-la're  pre'ti-um.  (L., 
single  payment.]  =  anoild. 
sin'gu-lar-ist,  n.  One  who  af¬ 
fects  singularity.  Obs. 


gral,  which  is  obtained  by  giving  particular  values  to  some 
or  all  of  the  arbitrary  constants  m  the  general  (or  complete) 
iutegral.  —  singular  judgment.  =  singular  proposition. 

—  8.  line,  Math.,  a  line  at  every  point  of  which  a  function 
ceases  to  exist;  a  linear  aggregate  of  essential  singularities. 

—  b.  name.  See  name,  n.,  1.  —  8.  number.  Gram.  See  number. 
7i.,  15.  —  s.  plane,  a  plane  in  which  the  envelope  of  the  lines  of 
the  complex)  in  it  has  a  double  tangent.  —  s.  point,  a  Math. 
(1)  Any  other  than  an  ordinary  point  (whicli  see).  (2)  In 
line  geometry,  the  vertex  of  a  cone  (composed  of  lines  of 
the  complex  under  consideration)  that  has  a  double  line. 
(3)  A  point  at  which  a  function  loses  its  definition  ;  a  point 
on  the  circle  C'of  convergence  of  a  series  F(z ),  for  which 
the  radius  of  convergence  of  the  derived  series  J\z)  in  ( z  —c) 
approaches  0  indefinitely  as  c  is  taken  nearer  and  nearer 
the  singular  point,  b  Elec.  A  point  at  which  a  finite 
quantity  (e)  of  electricity  is  supposed  to  be  condensed. 

—  s.  proposition,  Logic,  a  proposition  having  as  its  subject 
a  singular  term,  or  a  common  term  limited  to  an  individual 
by  means  of  a  singular  sign.  —  a.  root.  Alg.  a  Of  an  equa¬ 
tion  m  one  unknown,  a  root  representing  two  equal  coales- 
cent  roots,  b  Of  au  equation  in  more  than  one  unknown, 
a  root  corresponding  to  a  double  point  on  the  curve  or  sur¬ 
face  representing  the  equation.  —  s.  solution.  See  solution. 

—  b.  surface.  Math.,  the  locus  of  the  singular  points,  which 
is  also  the  envelope  of  the  singular  planes,  of  a  complex.— 
b.  syllogism.  Logic ,  a  syllogism  whose  middle  term  is  a  sin¬ 
gular  term.  —  s.  term,  Logic,  a  term  standing  for  a  single 
individual. 

sin'gu-lar  (sTq'gu-lar),  n.  1.  One  that  is  singular,  in  any 
sense  ;  as  :  a  One  that  is  alone  or  separate  ;  an  individual 
instance  ;  a  particular ;  also,  a  single  unit ;  an  individual 
Obs.  b  Gram.  The  singular  number,  the  inflectional  form 
denoting  it,  or  a  word  in  that  form,  c  Logic.  That  which 
is  considered  by  itself  or  as  a  single  term. 

2.  Hunting.  A  pack  (of  boars).  Old  Cant. 
sin'gu-lar  ism  (-Tz’m),  n.  Philos.  Any  philosophy  which 
derives  the  universe  from  a  single  principle  ;  —  contrasted 
with  pluralism.  See  monism,  1  a. 

sin  gu  lar'i-ty  (-15r'T-tT),  n. ;  pi.  -ties  (-tTz).  [L.  singu - 
laritas :  cf.  F.  singularite.]  1.  Quality  or  state  of  being 
singular ;  specif.  :  a  State  of  being  one  or  of  singular 
number  ;  oneness,  b  Quality  or  state  of  being  separate  or 
alone;  specif.,  Obs.,  celibacy,  c  Quality  or  state  of  being 
peculiar  to,  or  characteristic  of,  one  person  or  thing  ;  an  in¬ 
dividual  quality,  trait,  or  the  like  ;  also,  quality  or  state  of 
being  without  equal  or  superior  ;  uniqueness,  d  State  or 
quality  of  being  unusual  ;  rareness;  esp.:  (1)  Superior  ex¬ 
cellence  or  worth.  (2)  Odd  or  strange  variation  from  the 
ordinary  ;  eccentricity ;  oddness. 

2.  That  which  is  singular;  a  singular  person,  thing,  act, 
mood,  etc.  ;  esp.,  a  character  or  quality  distinguishing  a 
thing  from  all  or  most  others  ;  peculiarity. 

3.  One’s  own  advantage  ;  self-interest.  Obs.  &  R.  Ashby. 

4.  Possession  of  a  particular  or  exclusive  privilege,  prerog¬ 
ative,  or  distinction. 

Catholicism  .  .  .  must  be  understood  in  opposition  to  the  legal 
singularity  of  the  Jewish  nation.  Bp.  Pearson. 

5.  Math,  a  Of  a  geometric  form,  any  exceptional  projec¬ 
tive  property  of  any  of  its  elements  (points,  lines,  or 
planes) ;  a  singular  point,  etc.  b  The  number  of  such 
properties  of  a  function  or  locus. 

sin'gu  lar  ize  (sYi/gu-ldr-iz),  v.  t. ;  -ized  (-Izd) ;  -iz'ing 
(-izang).  [Cf.  F.  singulariser.]  1.  To  make  singular  or 
single. 

2.  To  distinguish  ;  signalize.  Rare. 

—  singu-lar-i-za'tion  (-Y-za'shtm  ;  -i-za'shwn),  n. 
sin'gu-lar-ly,  adv.  Ill  a  singular  manner  ;  specif.  :  a  By 

itself  or  himself  ;  singly  ;  separately ;  individually,  b  In 
a  manner,  or  to  a  degree,  not  common  to  others  ;  unusu¬ 
ally  ;  uniquely ;  exceptionally ;  as,  to  be  singularly  ugly. 

C  Strangely  ;  oddly ;  as,  to  behave  singularly,  d  So  as  to 
express  one,  or  the  singular  number. 
Sin'i-Cism(sTn'Y-sYz’m),  n.  [L.  Sinae  the  Chinese.]  Any¬ 
thing,  esp.,  a  manner  or  custom,  peculiar  to  the  Chinese. 
Sln'i-CO-  (stn'T-ko-).  Combining  form  for  Sinic,  meaning 
Chinese ;  as  iu  Nm/co- Japanese, 
sin'i  grin  (sTn'T-grTn),  n.  [From  NL.  Sinapis  nigra 
a  synonymic  name.]  Chem.  A  crystalline  glucoside, 
c10h18o  10NS.>K,  found  in  the  seeds  of  black  mustard  ! 
( Brassica  nigra)  and  other  Crucifer®.  It  is  a  potassium 
salt  of  myronic  acid. 

sin'is-ter  (sYn'Ys-ter  ;  formerly  also  sY-nYs'ter,  esp.  in  poet¬ 
ry,  as  in  Shakespeare ,  Milton ,  cl*  Dryden),  a.  [L.  sinister: 
cf.  F.  sinislre.]  1.  On  the  left  hand,  or  the  side  of  the  left 
hand;  left.  Cf.  dexter.  “  On  his  sinister  cheek.”  Shak. 

2.  Her.  See  escutcheon,  1. 

3.  Appearing  or  observed  on  the  left,  and  hence  (from 
that  side  being  regarded  as  unlucky),  inauspicious  ;  dis¬ 
astrous;  injurious;  evil;  as,  si?i  ister  influences. 

4.  Wrong,  as  springing  from  indirection  or  obliquity; 
perverse;  dishonest;  corrupt;  as,  sinister  aims. 

Nimble  and  sinister  tricks  and  shifts.  Bacon. 

5.  Indicative  of  lurking  evil  or  harm  ;  boding  covert  dan¬ 
ger  ;  as,  a  sinister  countenance  ;  a  sinister  glance. 

Syn.  —  See  ominous. 

sinister  aspect,  Astro! . ,  an  appearance  of  two  planets  hap¬ 
pening  according  tp  the  succession  of  the  signs,  as  Saturn 
in  Aries,  and  Mars  in  the  same  degree  of  Gemini.  —  s.  base, 
b.  chief.  See  escutcheon,  1. 

II  si-nis'tra  (se-nes'tra),  a.  [It.]  Music.  The  left  (hand) ; 

—  a  direction  to  play  a  note  or  passage  with  this  hand.  In 

full,  sinistra  mano. 

sin'is  tral(sTn'Ts-tral),  a.  1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  left; 
inclining  to  the  left ;  sinistrous  ;  —  opposed  to  dextral. 

2.  Baneful;  inauspicious;  sinister.  Obs. 

sinistral  shell,  Zool .,  a  spiral  shell  whose  turns  are  in  the 

reverse  of  the  usual  (dextral)  direction.  When  held  spire 


uppermost,  with  the  aperture  toward  the  observer,  the 
aperture  is  to  the  left  ot  the  axis  of  the  spire. 

—  sin  is-tral'i-ty  (sTinTs-trSl'I-tl),  n.  —  sin'¬ 
is  tral-ly,  adv. 

sin  is-tra'tion  (sYn'-Ys-tra'sh&n),  n.  State  of 
being  siuistral,  or  inclining  to  the  left, 
sin'is-tro-  (sYn'Ys-tr6-).  Combining  form  from 
Latin  sinister,  meaning  of  or  pertaining  to,  or 
toward,  the  left. 

sin'is-trorse  (sTn'Ys-tr6rs/ ;  sYn'Ys-trdrs'),  a. 

[L.  sinistrorsus ,  sinistroversus ,  turned  toward 
the  left  side ;  sinister  left  -f-  vertere,  vortere,  s  .  . 

versum ,  vorsum,  to  turn.]  Bot.  Twining  in  a  ‘shell  rJf 
spiral  from  right  to  left,  as  the  stem  of  the  Physa  A  e- 
hop  ;  opposed  to  dextrorse  (which  see).  terostropha. 

sin'is-trous  (sYn'is-triis),  a.  [See  sinister.]  Nat  size. 

1.  Being  ou  the  left  side  ;  incline^  to  the  left ;  sinistral. 

2.  Unlucky  ;  unfortunate  ;  ill-omened. 

3.  Baneful;  evil;  malignant.  Obs. 

—  sin'is-trous  ly,  adv. 

Si-nit'ic  (sT-nTt'Tk),  a.  [L.  Sinae  the  Chinese.]  Of  or 
pertaining  to  the  Chinese  or  their  language.  See  Chinese. 
sink  (stqk),  v.  i.  ;pret.  sank  (s5qk),  or  sunk  (suijk) ;  p.  p. 
sunk  {Obs.  sunk'en,  —  now  used  as  adj.)  ;  p.pr.  &  vb.  n. 
sink'ing.  [ME.  sinken,  AS.  sincan  ;  akin  to  D.  zinken , 
OS.  sincan,  OHG.  sinchan ,  G.  sinken,  Icel.  sokkva,  Dan. 
synke ,  Sw.  sjunka ,  Goth,  sigqan,  and  perh.  to  Skr.  sic  to 
pour,  and  E.  sea,  sitt.l  1.  To  fall  by  or  as  by  the  force 
of  gravity  ;  to  descend  lower  and  lower ;  to  decline  gradu¬ 
ally  ;  to  subside  ;  as,  a  stone  sinks  in  water  ;  waves  rise 
and  sink;  the  6un  sinks  in  the  west. 

1  sink  m  deep  mire  Ps  lxix.  2 

2.  Specif.  :  a  To  fall  slowly,  as  to  the  ground  from  weak¬ 
ness  or  from  an  overburden;  to  fail  iu  strength. 

1  think  our  country  sinks  beneath  the  yoke.  Shak. 

b  To  fall  to  a  lower  level,  as  a  river ;  to  subside ;  to  di¬ 
minish  in  volume  or  in  apparent  height ;  as,  the  ground 
sinks  away  toward  the  horizon,  c  To  decline,  fall,  or  pass 
to  a  state  considered  as  lower,  inferior,  weakei,  or  the 
like;  specif.,  to  degenerate;  to  become  debased;  as,  to 
sink  into  sleep;  to  sink  into  oblivion  or  poverty,  d  To  fall 
to  a  lower  pitch  or  tone;  as,  his  voice  sank  to  a  whisper. 

3.  To  enter  or  penetrate  deeply  or  below  the  surface. 

The  stone  sunk  into  his  forehead.  1  Saw.  xvii.  49. 

4.  Hence,  to  enter  so  as  to  impress  lastingly. 

Let  these  sayings  sink  down  into  your  ears.  Luke  lx.  44 

5.  To  perish;  to  suffer  destruction.  Archaic. 

6.  To  become  or  appear  hollow  or  depressed  ;  as,  sunken 
cheeks. 

7.  To  extend  a  shaft  or  a  well ;  as,  to  sink  for  water. 

Syn.  —  Fall,  subside,  drop,  droop,  lower,  decrease. 

Sink,  i».  t.  1.  To  cause  to  sink  or  fall  by  or  as  by  the  force 
of  gravity.  Specif.:  a  To  immerse  or  submerge  in  a  fluid; 
as,  to  sink  a  ship,  b  To  cause  to  subside ;  to  reduce  in 
level,  pitch,  quantity,  value,  etc.;  to  lower ;  as,  to  sink 
one’s  voice  to  a  whisper.  “  You  sunk  the  river  with  re¬ 
peated  drafts.”  Addison,  c  To  cause  to  degenerate  in 
character,  quality,  or  the  like  ;  to  degrade;  debase,  d  To 
cause  to  perish  ;  to  ruin  irretrievably  ;  to  destroy,  e  To 
cause  to  appear  to  sink  below  the  horizon  by  moving  away 
from  ;  as,  the  ship  sank  the  coast,  f  Print.  To  place  (a 
heading,  etc.),  or  to  begin  (a  page),  below  the  top  of  the 
full  page  ;  as,  to  sink  a  chapter  heading. 

2.  To  reduce  or  extinguish  by  payment,  as,  a  national  debt. 

3.  To  keep  out  of  sight ;  to  suppress  ;  ignore. 

A  courtly  willingness  to  sink  ODnoxious  truths.  Robertson. 

4.  To  make  (a  depression)  by  digging,  delving,  or  cutting, 
etc.  ;  to  excavate  from  above  downwards  ;  as,  to  sink  a  pit 
or  a  well  ;  to  sink  a  die  ;  also,  to  place  or  fix  in  a  depres¬ 
sion  thus  made  ;  as,  to  sink  a  post  or  a  potted  plant. 

5.  To  conceal  and  appropriate.  Slang. 

If  sent  with  ready  money  to  buy  anything,  and  you  happen  to 
be  out  of  pocket,  sink  the* money  ,  and  take  up  the  goods  on  ac¬ 
count  '  Swift. 

Sink,  n.  1.  A  drain  to  carry  off  filthy  water  ;  a  cesspool. 

2.  A  shallow  basin  or  vessel  connected  with  a  drain  and 
usually  with  a  water  supply,  as  for  kitchen  drainage. 

3.  Quality  or  act  of  absorbing  or  engulfing ;  engulf ment. 

4.  A  depression  at  the  base  of  a  tree,  for  rain  water. 

6.  Geol.  Any  slight  depression  in  the  land  surface,  esp. 
one  having  no  outlet ;  specif.,  one  of  the  hollows  in  lime¬ 
stone  regions  (limestone  sink),  often  communicating  with  a 
cavern  or  subterranean  passage,  so  that  waters  running 
into  it  are  lost ;  —  called  also  sink  hole,  swallow  hole ,  etc. 

6.  The  lowest  part  of  a  natural  hollow  or  closed  basin 
whence  the  water  of  one  or  more  streams  escapes  by  evap¬ 
oration  ;  as,  the  sink  of  the  Humboldt  River.  Western  U.  S. 

The  term  “  sink  ”  has  been  given  to  all  that  portion  of  the  Col¬ 
orado  desert  which  lies  below  sea  level.  Set.  Amer. 

7.  Mining.  A  preliminary  excavation  or  pit,  to  be  enlarged 
in  working  till  it  is  a  full-sized  shaft ;  a  sump.  Cornwall , 
Eng. 

8-  Physics.  In  hydromechanics,  an  orifice  of  exit ;  — con¬ 
trasted  with  source.  Also,  by  extension,  an  analogue  of 
such  an  orifice,  as  in  the  case  of  electric  flow, 
slnk'age  (sYrjk'aj),  n.  Act,  process,  or  degree,  of  sinking, 
sink'box  (-bbks7),  n.  A  device  used  in  hunting  wild  fowl, 
consisting  of  a  raft,  or  broad  low  boat,  having  a  rectangular 
depression  in  which  a  hunter  may  conceal  himself, 
slnk'er  (-er),  n.  1.  One  thatsinks.  Specif.:  a  A  weight 
on  something,  as  on  a  fish  line,  to  sink  it.  b  In  knitting 
machines,  one  of  the  thin  plates,  blades,  or  other  devices, 
that  depress  the  loops  upon  or  between  the  needles,  c  = 
burr,  n.,  lid-  d  One  that  sinks  shafts,  as  in  mining. 

2.  Logging.  =  deadhead,  5. 


Bin'gu-lar-ness.  See  -n  ess. 
sin'gu-ier.  +  singular. 

II  sin'gu-li  in  ao'li-dum  (s&l'Y- 
dfim).  (L.J  Law.  Singly  for 
the  whole  (amount), 
sin'gult  (sYq'gfilt),  n.  IL.  sin¬ 
gultus.]  A  sigh  or  sobbing  ;  also, 
a  hiccup.  Obs. 

sin-gnl'tate.  v.  i.  [L.  singu l- 
tare  to  sob.]  To  sob  often.  Obs. 
sin-gul'ti  ent.  a.  (I.,  singul- 
tiens,  p.  pr.  of  smgulfire.)  Sob¬ 
bing  ;  sighing.  Obs. 
Bin-gul'tion,  n.  Hiccup.  Ohs. 
sin-gul'tous  (s  Y  i)-g  0  l't  u  s),  a. 
Med.  Relating  to,  or  affected 
with,  hiccup. 

sin-gul'ture.  ».  Hiccup.  Obs. 
8in-gul'tus  (-ttxs),  n.  IL.]  Med. 
Hiccup. 


sinh  Abhr.  Hyperbolic  sine. 
Sin  ha-lese'.  Var.  of  Si  no  ha- 

LESS  l  SI  AN.  | 

Sin'i-an  (t>Yn'Y-<In),  a.  =  Sini-| 
Sin'ic  (sYn'Yk),  a.  [See  Sino¬ 
logue.]  Chinese  ;  Sinitic. 
sin'i-cal  (sYn'Y-k<Tl  ;  sin'-),  a. 
[From  sine.]  Trig.  Of  or  per¬ 
taining  to  a  sine. 

Sin'i-cize  (sYn'Y-sTz),  v.  t.  To 
modify  by  Chinese  influence 
sinifie  signify. 

Sin'i-fy  (sYn'Y-f!),  v.  t.  To  Sini¬ 
cize. 

sinile.  4*  single. 

Si'nim  (sT'nYm).  Bib. 
Si-ni'Bian  (st-nYsh'tfn  :  -nYs'Y- 
dn);a.  [L.  Sinae  the  Chinese.] 
Of,  pert,  to,  or  occurring  in, 
China  ;  —  applied  to  a  great  suc¬ 


cession  of  strata,  partly,  at  least, 
Cambrian.  [handed.  065.1 
sin'is-ter-hand  ed.  a.  Left-| 
sin  is-ter'i-ty,  n.  Left-handed¬ 
ness  ;  awkwardness.  Obs. 
sln'is-ter-ly.  adv.  of  sinister. 
8in'is-ter-ne88,  n.  See -ness. 
sin'is-tradi sin ' is-trfld ),ad v.  [L . 
sinistra  the  left  hand  Ist-ae/.j 
Toward  the  left ;  sini6trally. 
sin'is-trin  (-trYn),  n.  [L.  sinis¬ 
ter  left.]  Chew.  A  levorotatory 
carbohydrate  from  squill, 
sin'is-tro  cer'e-bral,  a.  Pert, 
to.  or  in,  the  left  cerebral  hemi¬ 
sphere. 

sin  is-tro-dex'tral  ( s  Y  n'Y  6-t  r  6- 
dCks'trrtl),  a.  Dextrosinistrnl. 
sin  is-tro-gv 'rate,  sin  is-tro- 
gy'ric  (-jurat;  -jT'rYk),  a.  In¬ 


clined  ormoving  toward  the  left, 
sin  is-tror'sal  f-trdr'stf  1),  a. 
Sinistrorse.  —  sin  is-tror 'sal  ly, 

adv. 

Si'nite  (sT'nTt),  w.  Bib.  One  of 
a  Canaanite  people. 

Bin-jer'  (sYn-jer'),  n.  [Abvs- 
sinian  ( Amharic)  sirilzzari.]  See 

MEASURE, 
sink.  +  CINQUE, 
sink'a  line-  Var.  of  sincaline. 
8ink'a-pace.  +  cinquepace. 
sink  boat-  =  sinkbox. 
sinker  boat.  =  catamaran,  4. 
sink'field7,  n.  Corruption  of 
cinquefoil.  Dial  Eng. 
sink  head.  =  feedhead,  2. 
sinkhole,  a  The  opening  to  a 
sink  drain,  b  A  cesspool,  c  == 
sink,  n.,  5. 


ale,  senate,  efire,  am,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofa;  eve,  Svent,  6nd,  recent,  maker;  ice,  ill,  old,  obey,  orb,  ddd,  s8ft,  connect;  use,  unite,  urn,  iip,  circus,  menii ;  . 

U  Foreign  Word.  t  Obsolete  \  arlunt  of.  +  combined  with.  =  equals. 


SINKING 


1963 


SIPHORHINAL 


$  A  trough  to  drain  foul  water;  also,  a  cesspool.  Dial.  Eng. 
4  One  employed  to  cut  dies.  /Scot . 

6  a  Coin  ;  esp.,  base  coin  ;  specif.,  U.  S.,  a  silver  dollar. 
Slang  b  A  kind  of  doughy  muffin.  Colloq .,  U.  S. 

6.  Bot.  One  of  the  roots  of  a  mistletoe,  in  allusion  to  its 
penetration  into  the  woody  tissue  of  the  host. 

sink'lng  (slqk'Tng),  p.  pr.  <1*  vb.  n.  of  sink.  Specif. :  n. 
Act  of  one  that  sinks ;  as  :  a  Act  or  process  of  excavating, 
as  in  mining,  for  a  well,  etc.  b  Act  of  caving  in,  as  earth. 
C  Arch.,  Sculp.,  Joinery ,  etc.  A  recessed  part;  depression, 
sinking  ballast,  Naut.,  ballast  heavier  than  water.  —  s.  fund, 
the  aggregate  of  sums  of  money  set  apart  and  invested, 
usually  at  fixed  intervals,  for  the  extinguishment  of  the 
debt  of  a  government,  or  of  a  corporation,  by  the  accumu¬ 
lation  of  interest.  —  b.  head.  Founding.  =  feedhead,  2.  — 
b.  paper,  blotting  paper. 

sln'less  (sTn'Igs),  a.  [AS.  synleas.]  Free  from  sin. — 
sln'less  ly,  adv.  —  sln'less  ness,  n. 

Sin'ner  (-er),  n.  One  that  sins;  esp.,  one  that  sins  with¬ 
out  repenting  ;  hence,  a  persistent  and  incorrigible  trans¬ 
gressor;  one  condemned  by  the  law  of  God. 

Sin  nin'gi  a  (sT-nYn'jl-d),  n.  [NL.,  after  Wilhelm  Sin¬ 
ning,  gardener  of  the  University  of  Bonn  about  1825.]  Bot. 
A  genus  of  Brazilian  gesneriaceous  herbs  having  tuberous 
rhizomes,  large  petioled  leaves,  and  large  flowers  with  a 
turbinate  calyx  and  irregular  bell-shaped  5-lobed  corolla. 
S.  speciosa  is  cultivated  under  the  name  gloxinia. 

sin  offering.  A  sacrifice  for  sin  ;  something  offered  as  an 
expiation  for  sin.  Specif. :  Jew.  Anliq.  See  offering,  3. 

Sin  O  log!  cal  (sTn'o-lbj'T-kdl),  a.  [See  Sinologue.]  Re¬ 
lating  to  the  Chinese  language  or  literature. 

SI  nol'O-glst  (sT-n51'o-jTst),  n.  A  specialist  in  Sinology. 

Sin'o-logue  (sTu'o-l<5g),  n.  [L.  Sinae ,  an  Oriental  people 
mentioned  by  Ptolemy,  Gr.  2iuai  +  Gr.  A oyo?  discourse  ; 
formed  like  theologue:  cf.  Y.  sinologue.]  A  student  of,  or 
one  versed  in,  the  Chinese  language,  literature,  or  history. 
SI  nol'o  gy  (sT-n51'$-jT),  n.  [Cf.  F.  sinologie  ]  That 
branch  of  systematized  knowledge  which  treats  of  the  Chi¬ 
nese,  their  language,  literature,  etc. 

Sln'O-ple  (.sln'o-p’l),  n.  [OF.,  red,  green,  also  sinopre ,  F. 
sinople  green,  the  mineral.]  1.  Min.  Ferruginous  quartz, 
blood  red  orbrownish  red,jsometimes  w  ith  a  tinge  of  yellow'. 

2.  Blood  red  or  brownish  red. 

3.  Her.  Vert.  Obs. 

Bin'ter  (stn'ter),  7i.  [G.  Cf.  cinder.]  Lit.,  dross  of  iron  ; 
cinder ;  —  applied  in  geology  to  certain  deposits  (sub¬ 
stances),  distinguished  as  siliceous  sinter,  calc-sinter ,  etc. 

sln'ter,  v.  t.  Ac  i.  To  become  or  cause  to  become  a  co¬ 
herent  solid  ma8sby  heating  without  thoroughly  melting;  — 
said  of  powdered  or  earthy  substances. 

Bln'U-ate  (sTn'u-at),  a.  [L.  sinuatus ,  p.  p.  of  sinuare  to 
wind,  bend,  fr.  sinus  a  bend.]  Sinuous  ;  wavy  ;  tortuous; 
specif.,  Bot.,  having  the  margin  wavy  with  strong  inden¬ 
tations  ;  —  said  of  leaves.  Cf  undulate,  and  see  serrate, 
lllust.  —  sin'u-ate-ly,  adv. 

Bln'U-ate  (-at),  v.  i.  ;  -at'ed  (-at'gd) ;  -at'ing  (-at/Tng).  To 
bend  or  curve  in  and  out ;  to  wind  ;  to  be  sinuous. 

sin'u-08'i-ty  (-os'T-tT),  n. ;  pi.  -ties  (-tlz).  [Cf.  F.  sinu- 
osite.]  1.  Quality  or  state  of  being  sinuous. 

2.  That  which  is  sinuous  ;  a  bend  or  winding  ;  a  w  ave  line. 

sin'll  ous  (sTn'u-ws),  a.  [L.  sinuosus,  fr.  sinus  a  bent  sur¬ 
face,  a  curve  :  cf.  F.  sinueux.  See  sinus.]  1.  Bending  in 
and  out ;  of  a  serpentine  or  wavy  form  ;  winding. 

2.  Specif.,  Bot.,  sinuate. 

Syn.  —  See  circuitous. 

—  sln'u-ous-ly,  adv.  —  sin'u-ous  ness,  n. 

Sin  u  pal  li-a'ta  (-pSl'T-a'td),  n.  pi.  [NL.]  Zodl.  The 
lamellibranch  mollusks  having  a  pallial  sinus,  which  indi¬ 
cates  the  development  of  long  siphons.  The  long  clam,  ra¬ 
zor  shells,  and  shipworms  are  examples.  Cf.  Integropal- 
liata.  —  sin  ti  palli  ate  (p&l'T-£t),  sin  u  pal'li  al(  dl),«. 

Bl'nus  (si'niis),  n. ;  pi.  L.  sinus,  E.  sinuses  (-Sz ;  -Tz ;  151). 
[L.,  a  bent  surface,  a  curve,  the  folds  or  bosom  of  a  gar¬ 
ment,  etc.,  a  bay.  Cf.  sine,  ;*.]  1.  An  opening  or  hol¬ 

low  ;  a  bending  in  or  down  ;  specif.,  a  bay  of  the  sea. 

2.  Anat.  &  Zodl.  A  cavity;  a  recess  or  depression.  Esp.  : 
a  A  cavity  in  the  substance  of  a  bone  of  the  skull  which 
communicates  with  the  nostrils  and  contains  air,  as  the 
frontal  sinus,  ethmoidal  sinus,  etc.  b  A  channel  for  ve¬ 
nous  blood.  The  sinuses  of  the  brain  are  broad  channels 
whose  outer  coats  are  formed  by  the  dura  mater.  The 
sinuses  of  various  invertebrates  are  merely  spaces  among 
the  muscles  and  other  viscera,  c  A  dilatation  in  a  canal 
or  vessel,  as  at  the  commencement  of  the  internal  jugular 
vein,  d  Cf.  pallial  sinus. 

3.  Med.  A  narrow,  elongated  cavity,  in  which  pus  is  col¬ 
lected  ;  an  elongated  abscess  with  only  a  small  orifice. 

4.  Bot.  A  depression  between  adjoining  lobes,  as  of  a  leaf, 
corolla,  etc.  A  sinus  may  be  rounded,  as  in  the  lea^  of  the 
white  oak,  or  acute,  as  in  that  of  the  red  maple. 

Bi'nuB-eB  of  Val-sal'va  (val-sal'va)  [after  A.  M.  Valsalvc  (1666- 
1723),  Italian  anatomist],  Anat.,  pouches  behind  h  daps 


Bink'room',  n.  A  room  with  a 
sink  ;  specif.,  a  scullery, 
ainksanker.  f  cinquanter. 
sink 'stone7,  n.  Archteol.  A 
Btone  sinker  used  in  fishing. 
Bin'na-gog.  +  synagogue. 
Blnnasse.  +  sannyasix. 

Binne.  •[•sin.ti.  $r  r.  [of  sinew.  I 
Bin'ner  (*Yn'?r  ;  -5)  Dial,  var  | 
Bin'ner  (sYn'?r).  r.  i.  To  net  as 
a  sinner;  —  with  it.  Humorous. 
8ln'ner-8hip.  n.  See -ship. 
Bin'net.  Var.  sennit,  sennet 
Sinn  Fein(8hYn  fan).  [Ir.,weour- 
eelves.]  An  Irish  society  devoted 
to  the  advancement  of  “  Irish 
Ireland”  and  to  the  opposition 
of  British  control  or  influence, 
ain'now,  n.  A  richly  dressed 
woman.  Obs. 
ainnowe  +  sinew. 

Bin'nowed.  a.  Finely  orna¬ 
mented.  Ohs.  [var.  of  sunny.  I 
Bin'ny  (Btn'T).  Obs.  or  Scot.| 
sin'ny.  a.  Sinful.  Obs. 
ei'no  (se'no),  u.  [Cf.  Sp.  sino, 
tignOi  sign.  ]  Sec  ME  tSURE* 
Binod.  fSVNOD.  (sinusoidal. I 
Bi  noi'dal  (sY-noi'diTl),  a.  =| 
Sin'o-log.  n.  =  Sinologue. 
Si'non  (Bl'nSn), »/.  [L.,  fr  Or. 

In  Vergil’s  “.Eneid,” 
the  Greek  who,  by  a  false  tale, 
induced  the  Trojans  to  drag  the 
wooden  horse  into  Troy 


sin'o-per,  n.  [See  sinople.] 
Sinople.  Ohs. 

si-no'pi  a  (sY-nC'pt-d),  si-no'- 
pis  (-pis),  n.  A  red  pigment 
made  from  sinopite. 
si-nop'i-cal.  a.  Of,  pertaining 
to,  or  resembling,  sinople.  Ohs 
Bin'o-pite  (sYn'C-pTt),  n.  li1  , 
l'r.  L.  sitlOpis  (sc.  terra),  a  red 
earth  found  in  Sinope ,  a  town 
in  Paphlagonia,  on  the  Black 
Sea.  Gr  frivionfc.]  Mm.  A 
brick-red  ferruginous  clay  used 
by  the  ancients  ns  a  paint, 
sinow.  +  SINEW, 
sin'qna-pace.  d*  cinquepace. 
sinque  +  cinque. 
sinse.  Since.  Ref.  Sp. 
sins'rfcig  (sTns'rlng),  n.  [Jav.J 
=  ranxki.no. 

sin'Byne  (sYn'sin),  adv  [Cf 
since,  syne.J  Since  that  time; 
aga  Scot.  V  Dial.  Eng . 
sinth'ful,  a.  Sinful.  Obs. 

!  Bintille.  f  scintilla. 

Sin 'to  (sYn'tfl),  nr  Sin'tu  (-too), 
Sin'to  ism  (-Yz’m),  Sin'to-ist 
I  Vara,  of  Shinto,  etc. 
sin'toc  (sln'tfik),  n.  [Malay 
sintor/A  The  Malayan  tree  (Y?i- 
naniomunt  sintok :  also,  its  aro¬ 
matic  bark,  used  as  a  spice, 
sinu.  +  sinew'.  [Sinuate.  1 
;  sin'n-at  ed  ( s  T  n'd-a  t'6  d),  a.  I 
I  sin'u-ate-den'tate,  a.  Bot. 


of  the  semilunar  valves  of  the  heart.  The  blood  in  its  re¬ 
gurgitation  toward  the  heart  enters  these  sinuses  and 
closes  the  valves.  —  ai'nus  of  Mor-ga'gni  (mor-gan'ye)  [after 
G.  B.  Morgagni ,  Italian  anatomist),  Anat.,  a  space  at  the 
upper  back  part  of  each  side  of  the  pharynx  where  the  w  alls 
are  deficient  in  muscular  fibers  and  closed  by  the  aponeu¬ 
rosis  only.  —  a.  of  the  aorta,  Anat.,  an  expansion  at  the  junc¬ 
tion  of  the  ascending  andjtrans verse  portions  of  the  aorta. 
—  I  8.  po/cu-la'ris  (pSk'u-la'rls  ;  115)  [NL.  pocularis  like  a 
cup  I,  Anat.,  a  median  depression  of  the  floor  of  the  urethra 
at  the  fore  part  of  the  verumontauum.  At  or  within  its 
margins  the  ejaculatory  ducts  open.  It  is  sometimes  called 
uterus  niasculinus,  being  considered  homologous  with  the 
uterus  of  the  female.  — II  8.  rhom'boi  da'lis  (rSuVboi-da'lTs) 
[NL.  rhomboidalis  rhomboidal],  Embryol.  &  Zodl.,  the 
posterior  expanded  (and  for  a  long  time  incompletely 
closed)  part  of  the  medullary  canal  ot  vertebrate  embryos ; 
also,  an  expansion  of  the  central  canal  in  the  sacral  region 
derived  from  it.  —  ||  s.  ve-no'Bus  (ve-uo'sus).  (L.  venosus  ve- 
nous.J  Anat.  &  Zodl.  a  In  the  lower  vertebrates  and  in 
the  embryos  of  higher  forms,  a  distinct  chamber  of  the 
heart  formed  by  the  union  of  the  large  systemic  veins  and 
opening  into  the  auricle,  b  Anat.  The  atrium,  or  main 
cavity,  of  either  auricle  of  the  heart, 
sl'nus  old  (si'mls-oid),  n.  [tftnuA*  -f-  -oid.]  Geom.  1.  The 
curve  whose  ordinates  are 
proportional  to  the  sines 
of  the  abscissas,  the  equa¬ 
tion  being  y  =  a  sin  x ; 


Sinusoid. 

x  Abscissa  ;  y  Ordinate. 


the  curve  of  sines.  The 
cosinusoid ,  or  curve  of  co¬ 
sines,  y  =  a  cos  x,  is  the 
same  curve  but  with  the  y- axis  through  the  point  x  = 

J*  on  the  diagram  illustrated. 


2.  Anat.  A  minute  endothelium-lined  space  or  passage 
for  blood  in  the  tissues  of  an  organ.  Minot. 

si  nus  oidal  (-oi'ddl),  a.  Pertaining  to  a  sinusoid  ;  specif., 
Physics  it*  Math.,  capable  of  being  graphically  represented 
by  a  sinusoid  ;  as,  a  sinusoidal  current,  function,  w  ave,  etc. 
Si'on-itO  (si'tfn-it),  n.  Eccl.  Hist,  a  One  of  a  Norwegian 
18th-century  sect  claiming  to  be  children  of  the  King  of 
Sion,  whose  coming  they  thought  near,  b  =  Ronsdorfer. 
Siou'an  (soo'an),  a.  Designating,  or  pertaining  to,  one  of 
the  great  linguistic  stocks  of  North  American  Indians, 
originally  dwelling  in  Virginia  and  the  Carolinas,  but 
within  historic  times  holding  extensive  portions  of  the 
great  plains  of  the  Middle  West.  The  eastern  tribes  were 
of  agricultural  habit ;  those  of  the  plains  were  chiefly  buf¬ 
falo  hunters.  Besides  the  Sioux,  the  stock  includes  the 
Assiniboin,  Crow,  Mandan,  Omaha,  Osage.  Quapaw,  Win¬ 
nebago,  and  minor  tribes,  as  the  Biloxi  ana  Cataw  ba. 
Sioux  (soo),  n.  sing,  it*  pi.  An  Indian  of  one  of  the  most 
important  tribes  of  North  America.  The  Sioux  were  driven 
by  the  Ojibwas  and  Frencli  westward  from  Lake  Superior 
and  the  headwaters  of  the  Mississippi,  to  Dakota  and  Ne¬ 
braska,  where  they  still  dwell.  They  are  warlike,  of  fine 
physique  and  haughty  bearing.  They  comprise,  as  chief 
divisions,  the  Teton  (the  Ogalala,  Brfilu,  Hunkpapa,  and 
other  bands),  Santee  (the  Wahpetons.  Sissetons,  Mdewa- 
kantons  and  others),  Yankton ,  and  Yanktonnais,  Sioux.  The 
native  name  of  the  Sioux  is  Dakota. 

Sip  (sip),  v.  t.  ;  pret.  sipped  (sTpt),  or,  Bare  or  Ref.  Sp.,  1 
sipt  ; p.pr.  d:  vb.  n.  sip'ping.  [ME.  sippen  ;  cf.  AS.  sypian 
to  take  in  moisture,  sype  a  drinking,  akin  to  AS.  supan 
to  sip,  suck  up,  drink  (see  sup,  v.  t.) ;  or  OD.  sippen  to  sip.] 

1.  To  drink  in  small  quantities  or  little  by  little  ;  to  take 
into  the  mouth  in  small  drafts,  as  a  liquid  ;  as,  to  sip  tea. 

Every  herb  that  sips  the  dew.  Milton 

2.  To  drink  out  of  by  sips.  Poetic. 

Sip,  v.  i.  To  drink  a  small  quantity  ;  to  take  a  fluid  with 
the  lips  ;  to  take  a  sip  or  sips  of  something, 
sip,  ti.  1.  The  act  of  sipping. 

2  A  small  draft  taken  with  the  lips  ;  a  slight  taste, 
si'phon  (si'f5n),  ti.  [F.  siphon ,  L.  sipho,  -onis,  fr.  Gr. 

<j (.(friov  a  siphon,  tube,  pipe.]  1  A  pipe  or  tube  bent  to 
form  two  branches  or  legs  of  unequal  ef¬ 
fective  length,  by  which  a  liquid  can  be 
transferred  to  a  lower  level,  over  an  inter¬ 
mediate  elevation,  by  the  pressure  of  the 
atmosphere  in  forcing  the  liquid  up  the 
shorter  branch  of  the  pipe  immersed  in 
it,  while  the  excess  of  weight  of  the  liquid 
in  the  longer  branch  (when  once  filled)  a  Siphon,  through 
causes  a  continuous  flow.  The  flow  takes  which  water  flows 
place  only  when  the  discharging  extrem-  trom  the  Dl8h  " 
lty  is  lower  than  the  liquid  surface,  and  when  no  part  of 
the  pipe  is  higher  above  that  surface  than  the  same  liquid 
will  rise  by  atmospheric  pressure  (about  33  feet  for  water, 
30  inches  for  mercury,  near  sea  level). 

2.  Short  for  inverted  siphon. 

?.  A  siphon  bottle. 

4.  Zodl.  a  In  many  bivalve  mollusks,  either  of  a  pair  of 
posteriorly  extending  tubes  formed  by  the  coalescence  and 
extension  of  the  edges  of  the  mantle  lobes  of  each  side  of 
the  boay.  The  ventral  tube  (inhalant,  or  Incurrent,  siphon) 


conducts  water  to  the  mouth,  gills,  etc. ;  the  dorsal  tube 
(exhalant,  or  excurrent,  siphon)  carries  away  the  waste  water. 
The  tubes  are  commonly  more  or  less  united  externally, 
though  their  passages  are  separate.  In  the  long  clam  they 
form  the  so-called  neck.  See  Lamellibranchiata,  lllust. 
b  In  many  gastropods,  an  anterior  channel-like  prolonga¬ 
tion  of  the  mantle  serving  to  conduct  water  to  the  gills. 
It  is  often  protected  by  a  grooved  extension  of  the  margin 
of  the  shell  usually  called  the  canal ,  but  sometimes  also 
siphon,  c  The  swimming  funnel  of  a  cephalopod.  See 
under  swimming,  d  The  siphuncle  of  a  cephalopod  shell, 
e  The  sucking  proboscis  of  various  arthropods,  f  In  cer¬ 
tain  gepliyreans,  sea  urchins,  and  polychsetous  annelids, 
an  accessory  tube  which  branches  from  the  alimentary 
canal  near  its  anterior  end  and  reenters  it  farther  back, 
g  A  honey  tube  of  an  aphid,  h  A  tubular  anal  organ 
of  bugs  of  the  genus  Ranatra,  believed  to  be  connected 
with  aquatic  respiration.  1  In  Siphonophora,  a  feeding 
zooid  or  hydrantn.  j  In  ascidians,  the  branchial  or  atrial 
orifice,  esp.  when  borne  on  a  more  or  less  produced  tube. 

6.  Bot.  In  certain  of  the  red  algae,  one  of  the  elongated 
cells  surrounding  the  large  central  axial  cell. 

6.  Gas  Manuf.  Any  of  several  small  reservoirs  placed  at 
certain  points  in  a  gas  main  to  drain  off  condensed  water, 
si'phon  (si'f5u),  v.  t. ;  si'phoned  (-f5nd) ;  si'phon-ino. 
To  convey,  or  draw  off,  by  a  siphon,  as  a  liquid  from  one 
vessel  to  another  at  a  lower  level ;  —  often  with  off. 
si'phon,  v.  i.  To  pass  or  be  conveyed  by  means  of  a  si¬ 
phon  ;  —  usually  with  over  ;  —  said  of  liquids. 

Si'phon  age  (si'ftfn-aj),  n.  The  action  of  a  siphon. 

Si'phon  al  (-51),  a.  Of,  pert,  to,  or  resembling,  a  siphon. 
Si  pho-na'ri-a  (sI'fo-ua'rT-ri  ;  115),  71.  [NL.  See  siphon.] 
Zodl.  A  genus  of  limpet-shaped  monoecious  opisthobranch 
gastropods,  living  between  tides  and  usually  having  both 
lunglike  organs  and  gills.  It  is  the  type  of  a  family,  Si'- 
pho-na  ri'i  daa  (  nd-ri'I-de),  formerly  regarded  as  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  Pulmonata.  — sLpho-na'ri-id  (-na'rt-Td),  a.  d-n. 
Siphon  barometer.  A  J  snaped  mercury  barometer  hav¬ 
ing  the  longer  leg  closed  at  the  top,  and  the  other  com¬ 
municating  with  the  air.  See  barometer,  lllust. 

Siphon  bottle.  A  bottle  for  holding  aerated  water,  which 
is  driven  out  through  a  bent  tube  in  the  neck  by  the  gas 
within  the  bottle  when  a  valve  in  the  tube  is  opened. 
Siphon  condenser.  Sleani  Engines.  A  form  of  condenser 
ill  which  the  vacuum  is  maintained  by  the  downward  flow 
of  water  through  a  long  vertical  pipe. 

Siphon  gauge  or  gage.  A  kind  of  vacuum  or  pressure 
gauge  consisting  of  a  glass  tube  closed  at  one  end  and 
partly  filled  with  mercury. 

Si'pho-no-  (si'fo-no-).  Combining  form  from  Greek  <u(fxov, 

siphon,  tube,  pipe. 

si  pho  nog'a  mous  (-n5g'd-m«s),  a.  [siphono-  -f  -gamous.] 
Bot.  Accomplishing  fertilization  by  means  of  a  pollen  tube, 
as  most  seed  plants.  —  si  pho-nog'a-my  (-ml),  n. 
Si'pho-noph'o-ra  (-u5f'6-rri),  n.  pi.  [NL. ;  siphono -  -f-  Gr. 
(frfpeiv  to  bear.]  Zodl.  An  order  of  Hydrozoa  consisting 
of  certain  free-swimming  or  floating  pelagic  forms,  mostly 
delicate,  transparent,  and  often  beautifully  colored.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  one  view,  the  Siphonophora  are  compound  ani¬ 
mals,  composed  of  zooids  modified  to  perform  various  func¬ 
tions  for  the  colony,  as  feeding,  defense,  locomotion,  etc. 
In  some  forms  two  or  more  zooids  (called  nectocalyces)  have 
the  form  of  a  bell,  and  by  their  contractions  the  colony 
swims.  In  some  there  is  a  hollow  pneuinatocyst  or  pneu- 
matophore ,  or  float  (often  regarded  as  an  enlarged  and  mod¬ 
ified  zooid),  which  keeps  the  colony  afloat.  Many  regard 
the  Siphonophora,  or  some  of  them,  as  single  individuals, 
and  the  zooids  as  merely  organs.  See  Portuguese  man- 
of-  war,  V  elell  a  .  Porpita,  Diph  yes.  —  siphonoph'oraii 
(-r5n),  a.  d  n.  —  si'pho-no  phore'  (si'fo-no-for' ;  si-f5n'o-; 
201),  n.  —  si  pho  noph'o  rous  (sPfo-nbf'o-rus),  a. 
si'pho-no-ste'le  (sl'fo-nS-ste'le),  n.  [siphono-  stele.] 
Bot.  A  hollow  cylindrical  stele,  with  or  without  pith.  In  its 
typical  form  it  is  characteristic  of  the  stems  of  ferns,  but 
with  modifications  it  is  found  in  most  dicotyledonous 
stems.  Cf.  protostele.  —  si  pho-no-ste'lic  (-ste'llk),  a. 

Si  pho  no  StO'ma-ta  (si'fo-no-sto'md-td  ;  -st5m'd-td),  n. 
pi.  [NL.  See  siphon  ;  -stoma.]  Zodl.  a  A  tribe  of  para¬ 
sitic  copepod  Crustacea  including  many  parasites  of  fishes, 
as  the  lernaeana.  They  have  a  moutli  adapted  to  suck  blood, 
b  An  artificial  group  of  gastropods  characterized  by  a  sipho- 
nostomatous  shell.  —  si'pho  no  stome'  (si'fo-n^-stom'),  n. 
si  pho  no  stom'a  tous  (-st<5m'd-tws  ;  -sto'ma-tws),  a.  Zodl. 
a  Having  the  front  edge  of  the  aperture  of  the  shell  pro¬ 
longed  in  the  shape  of  a  channel  for  the  protection  of  the 
siphon  ;  — said  of  certain  gastropods,  b  Having  a  tubular 
mouth,  c  Pert,  to  the  Siphonostomata. 
si  pho-no-zo'oid  (-zo'oid),  71.  [siphono-  -J-  zooid.]  Zodl. 
One  of  certain  degenerate  zooids  of  some  Alcyonaria,  sup¬ 
posed  to  serve  to  regulate  the  water  supply  of  the  colony, 
siphon  recorder.  Elec.  A  sensitive  recorder  used  in  sub¬ 
marine  telegraphy,  the  record  of  which  is  an  irregular  line 
made  by  ink  discharged  from  a  small  siphon. 

Siphon  separator  Mining.  An  apparatus  for  the  sizing  of 
pulverized  ores  in  an  upward  current  of  water. 

Siphon  slide.  Micros.  A  slide  containing  a  cell  through 
w  hich  water  is  made  to  circulate  by  means  of  siphons. 


Varying  between  sinuate  and 
der.tate,  ns  a  leaf  margin. 

Bill' u-a'tlon  (sYn'fl-a'shiZn),  n. 
[L.  sinnatio.]  A  winding  or 
bending  in  and  out. 

Bin'u-ose  (sYn'fl-Ss),  a.  Sinu¬ 
ous  —  sin'u-ose-ly,  adv. 

Sl  nu-pal'll-a  ( sVn  fl-p  ft  l'Y-d  ; 
sin  0-).  Sin  u-pal  ll-a'll-a  (-Y-a'- 
lY-a),  n.  pi.  [NL.]  Zodl.  = 

SlNUUALLIATA. 

si  nu-Bi'tis  (-sT'tYs),  n  [NL.  ; 
sinus  4-  -itis.]  Med.  Inflamma¬ 
tion  of  a  sinus. 

sln'ward.  adv.  In  the  way  of,  or 
toward,  sin.  Obs.  [sunward. I 
8in'wart  (sYn'5rt).  Scot,  oi | 
sio'goon  (shvS'goon  ).  Bio'goon- 
ate  (-at).  Vars.  of  shogun, 

SHOOUNATK.  [SHOMIO.I 

Bio'mio  (shy<5'my<5).  Var.  of  | 
Si'on  (pT'nn),  n.  =  Zion. 
sion.  aioun.  +  scion. 

Sioux  quartzite.  Geol.  A  Pro¬ 
terozoic  formation  of  South 
Dakota  and  adjacent  States, 
aip'age  (sYp'ltj).  Var.  of  seep¬ 
age.  Scot.  Sr  U.  S. 

Bi  pa'hee,  si-pa'hi  (8f-p8'6). 
Vars.  of  sepoy. 

I!  si  par'va  li'cet  com-po'ne-re 
mag'nis.  IL.1  If  itisallowableto 
compare  small  things  with  great 
ones.  Vergil  ( Georgies,  IV.  176). 
Bipe.  +  ship. 
sipe  (sTp).  Var.  of  seep. 


Bipers.  cypress. 

8i'phac  (sl'fak),  ti.  [LL.,prob. 
fr  Ar.  Qifd'i  cf.  OF.  siphach, 
syn  hat.]  The  peritoneum.  Obs. 
si'pher-  +  cipher. 

Biph'i-li8  isYf'Y-lls).  Var  of 
syphilis.  [/?t6.| 

Siph'moth  (sYf'mBth  ;  -m<5th).| 
fli'phoid  (Bl'foid),  n.  [L.  sipho 
a  siphon  4-  E.  -out .  cf.  F.  vase 
sip  hold  e .]  A  siphon  bottle. 

Bi  phon-a'ceous  (BI  f-'n-a'shas), 
a.  Characterized  by  a  siphon. 
SFpho-na'les  (srffl-na'lez),  n. 
pi.  [NL.]  Syn.  of  Codiales. 
Si  pho-nap'ter-a  (-nflp't5r-d), 
n.  pi.  [NL  See  siphon;  Ap- 
tera.]  Zodl.  An  order  of  in¬ 
sects  consisting  of  the  fleas.— 
si  pho-nap'ter-ous  (-as),  «. 
Srpho-na'ta  (sVfO-na'td),  v.  pi. 
[NL.]  Zodl  An  extensive  «livi> 
sion  of  bivalve  mollusks  includ¬ 
ing  all  having  siphons.  Itcorre- 
sponds  to  Sinupalliata  with  a 
few  of  the  Integropalhata. 
Bl'phon-ate  (sT'ftJn-ftt),  si'phon- 
at  ed  (-at'Sd ),  a.  Having  a  si¬ 
phon  or  siphons, 
siphon  cup.  Mach.  An  oil  cup 
from  which  oil  is  siphoned  to 
the  part  to  he  lubricated  by  a 
wick  contained  in  a  central  tube, 
and  bent  over  to  dip  in  the  oil. 
Bi-pho'ne-ou8  (sT-fo'nf-us),  a. 
Bot.  Siphonaceous 


ai'phon-et  ( ul'ffln-5t),  n.  Zodl. 
A  honey  tube  of  an  aphid, 
si-pho'ni-al  (sl-f  5'nY-rt  l),  a. 
Zool.  Pert,  to  a  siphonium. 

Si  pho' nl-a'ta  (-g'td),  n.  pi. 
[NL.]  Zodl.  The  Siphonata. 
si-phon'ic  (sY-ffin'Yk),  «.  Of  or 
pertaining  to  a  siphon. 

Si  pho-nif'er-a  ( sT'fu-nYf'er-a ), 
ii.pl.  INL.  See  si phoniferous  J 
Zodl.  The  Tetrnbrancluata. 
si  pho-nif'er-ous  (-us),  a.  [.«?- 
phon  +  f crons.]  a  Siphonate. 
b  Pert,  to  the  Siphonifera. 
Bi'phon-i-form'  (sT'f^n-Y-f6rm/  ; 
sT-f5n'-),  a.  Shaped  like  a  si¬ 
phon. 

8i-pho'ni-um  (sT-fd'nY-um),  n. 
[NL  ,  fr.  Gr.  tritfnomou,  dim.  of 
ai<b<*)v.  See  siphon.]  Zodl.  A 
bony  tube  in  some  birds,  con¬ 
necting  the  tympanum  with  the 
air  chambers  of  the  articular 
piece  of  the  mandible. 
si'phon-le88,  a.  See  -less. 

Si  pho-no-bran  chi-a'ta  (s!/f6- 
nA-brflp/kY-a'td),  n.  pi.  [NL. 
See  siphon  ;  -rranchia.]  Zool. 
An  abandoned  group  of  gastro¬ 
pods  having  the  margin  of  the 
mantle  produced  into  a  siphon 
si  pho-no-bran'chi-ate,  a.Sfji. 
Bi'pho  no-gam7  (sl'fO-nft-gftm'  ; 
8l-ffin'-),  /j.  Bot.  A  seed  plant. 
See  Spkkmatophyta. 


8l7pho- no-gam 'ic  (-gim'Yk),  a. 

Siphonogamous. 

Bi'pho-no-glyph'  (s  T'f  6-n  6- 
glYi7;  si-ton  -),  n.  [siphono-  4- 
Gr.  y\v<f>€LV  to  engrave  ]  Zool. 
A  special  groove  leading  down 
into  the  gullet  from  a  corner  of 
the  mouth  in  many  actinozoans. 
si-phon'o-plax  (sT-fBn'd-plfiks), 
7i  [NL  ;  siphono-  4-  Gr.  n\a£ 
tablet  ]  Zodl.  One  of  the  calca¬ 
reous  plates  that  protect  the 
siphon  of  certain  pholnds. 
si'pho-no-pore7  (sT'f6-n6-p5r7  ; 
sT-ft>n'-  201),  n.  [siphotio-  4- 
jiore .]  Zodl.  See  H El.io pori D.E. 
Bi  pho-no-rhi'nal  i-rY'ndl).  si¬ 
phon  'o  rhine  (s  T-f  5  n'n-r  T  n  ; 
-rYn  ;  183),  a.  =  SIPHORHINAL. 
8i'pho-no-Bome  (sl'fu-nC-sOm7  ; 
sl-fbn'-),  7i.  [siphono-  4-  2d 
-sonic.]  Zodl.  The  part  of  the 
stock  of  a  siphonophore  bear¬ 
ing  the  nutritive  and  reproduc¬ 
tive  zooids 

Si  pho-noe'to-ma  ( sT'fft-nOs'tfi- 
ma),  7i.pL  SiphonoBtomata  a. 
Bi'pho-nofl'to  mous  (-mils),  a. 
[siphono-  4-  -sf07/ious.]  Zool.  Si- 
phonostomatous. 

8i-phon'u-la  (sY-fCn'fl-ld),  m 
[NL  dim.  See  siphon.]  Zoou 
A  bilaterally  symmetrical  larva 
of  certain  siphononhores. 
sl7pho-rhi'nal  (srfO-rl'nal),  a. 


food,  fobt ;  out,  oil ;  chair  ;  go  ;  sing,  iqk  ;  *feen,  thin  ;  nature,  verdure  (250) ;  K  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  acli  (144) ;  boN  ;  yet ;  zh  =  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Guide. 

Full  explanations  of  Abbreviations,  Signs,  etc..  Immediately  precede  the  Vocabulary. 


SIPHORHINIAN 


1964 


SISTER 


One  of  the  Sipunculoidea  ( Phascolosoma 
youldii).  A  Side  View  while  expanded  : 
m  Oral  Tentacles;  .1  Nephridial  Opening  ; 
x  Anus.  B  Tentacles,  enlarged. 


si'phun-cle  (si'ffiq-k’l),  n.  [L.  siphunculus ,  sipunculus , 
dim.  of  siphu.  See  siphon.]  Zool.  a  A  membranous  tube 
which  runs  through  the  partitions  of  chambered  ceplialo- 
pod  shells.  Also,  by  extension,  the  shelly  structures  (usu¬ 
ally  funnel-like  or  tubular  processes  of  the  septa)  which 
insheathe  and  support  it.  b  A  honey  tube  of  an  aphid. 
Si-phun'CU-late(sI-fui)'ku-lut)  I  «.  Zo'dl.  Having  a  si- 
si  phun'culated  (-lat/gd)  j  phuncle. 
slp'pet(-5t;  -It;  151), n.  [SeesiP,  sop.]  1.  A  small  sip.  Obs. 

2.  A  small  bit  or  piece,  esp.  of  toast,  soaked  in  milk,  broth, 
etc. ;  a  small  piece  of  toasted  or  fried  bread  for  garnishing. 
Si-puncu-loi'de-a  (si-puq'ku-loi'de-a),  n.  pi.  [NL.  See 
siphuncle;  -oid.]  Zool.  a  Syn.  of  Gephyrea.  b  In  a  re¬ 
stricted  sense,  an  order  of  elongate,  cylin¬ 
drical  gephyrean 
wormshaving  the 
anus  dorsal  and 
anterior,  and  the 
mouth  situated  at 
the  end  of  a  pro¬ 
boscislike  intro¬ 
vert.  The  type 
genus  is  Si-pun'- 
cu-lns  (si-pui)'- 
kfi-lus).  —  si- 
pun  'cu-lold 

(-loid),  a.  ct*  11. 

Sir  (sQr),  n.  [ME. 
sir,  ser ,  shortened  fr.  sire ,  F.  sire ,  contr.  from  the  nomina¬ 
tive  L.  senior  an  elder,  elderly  person,  compar.  of  senex , 
senis,  an  aged  person;  akin  to  Gr.  euog  old,  Skr.  satia,  Goth. 
sineigs  old,  sinista  eldest,  Ir.  &  Gael,  scan  old,  W.  hen.  Cf 

SEIGNIOR,  SENATE,  SENESCHAL,  SENIOR,  SENOR,  SIGNORE,  SIRE, 
sirrah.]  1.  A  man  of  social  authority  and  dignity;  a  gen¬ 
tleman  ;  esp.,  a  man  of  rank  ;  a  lord  ,  master;  sovereign  ; 
—  in  this  sense  usually  spelt  sire.  Obs.  ■ 

In  the  election  of  a  sir  so  rare.  Shak 

2.  A  title  prefixed  [cap.]  to  the  Christian  name  of  a  knight 
or  a  baronet,  formerly  to  that  of  one  of  higher  rank  ;  also, 
sometimes  prefixed  [l.c.]  to  his  title  of  rank  ;  as,  sir  knight. 

3.  A  rendering  of  the  Latin  dominus ,  academic  title  of  a 
bachelor  of  arts,  formerly  prefixed  [cap.]  to  the  name  of  a 
clergymau  and  sometimes  [/.  c.]  to  his  professional  title ; 
as,  sir  priest. 

4.  A  respectful  title  used  in  addressing  a  man  without 

using  his  name  ;  —  used  esp.  in  speaking  to  elders  or  supe¬ 
riors  ;  sometimes,  also,  used  to  imply  emphatic  formality. 
“  What ’s  that  to  you,  sir  f  ”  Sheridan.  Anciently,  sir  was 
often  used  in  addressing  one  as  having  a  certain  office  or 
profession.  “Sir  man  of  law.”  Chaucer. 

Sir  Robert  Peel’s  Act.  =  Peel  Act.  —  S.  William  Bovlll’s  Act. 
=  Bovill’s  Act. 

Sir-car'  (ser-kar'),  n.  [Hind.  &  Per.  sarkar  a  superintend¬ 
ent,  overseer,  chief ;  Per.  sar  the  head  -j-  kar  actiou, 
work.]  India,  a  The  government ;  the  supreme  author¬ 
ity  ;  also,  as  a  title,  master,  b  In  Bengal,  a  domestic  serv¬ 
ant  ;  esp.,  a  house  steward  or  accountant,  c  =  circar. 
Slr-dar'  (-dar'),_  n.  [Hind.  &  Per.  sard  dr ;  Per.  sar  the 
head,  top  -f-  ddr  holding,  possessing.]  1.  I11  India  :  a  A 
native  chief  ;  also,  a  high  military  officer,  b  A  head  palan¬ 
quin  bearer  or  a  body  servant ;  — called  also  sirdar  bearer. 
2.  In  Turkey,  Egypt,  etc.,  a  commander  in  chief,  esp.  the 
commander  in  chief  of  the  Anglo-Egyptian  army, 
sire  (sir),  n.  [F.  sire ,  orig.,  an  older  person.  See  sir.] 

1.  A  person  of  authority  ;  a  lord  ;  master.  See  sir,  1.  Obs. 

2.  A  title  of  respect  formerly  used  in  speaking  to  elders 
and  superiors,  but  now  only  in  addressing  a  sovereign. 

3.  The  head  of  a  family  ;  the  husband.  Obs.  Chaucer. 

4.  A  male  progenitor  or  ancestor;  father;  —  often  used 
in  composition  ;  as  in  grand.sire,  grandfather.  Also  fig. 
[He]  w as  the 
sire  of  an  im¬ 
mortal  strain 

Shelley. 

6-  The  male 
parent  of  a 
beast,  esp.  of 
a  horse, 
sire,  v.  t. ; 
sired  (sird); 
sir'ing  (sir'- 
Tng).  To  be¬ 
get  ;  pro¬ 
create  ;  — 
used  of 
beasts,  esp. 
of  stallions. 

^An)6  [L  Odysseus  and  the  Sirens.  (From  a  Greek  vase.) 
fr.  Gr.  aeipriv  :  cf.  F.  sirlne.]  1.  [also  cap.]  Class.  Myth. 
One  of  a  group  of  sea  nymphs  (usually  three,  though  va¬ 


riously  named)  who  were  said  to  frequent  an  island  near  the 
coast  of  Italy,  and  by  their  singing  to  lure  mariners  to 
destruction.  Odysseus  escaped  them  by  filling  bis  sailors’ 
ears  with  wax  and  lashing  himself  to  the  mast  of  his  ship. 
Cf.  Parthenope. 

2.  Hence,  something  insidious  or  deceptive;  esp.,  a  woman 
of  such  character;  an  enticing,  dangerous  woman. 

3.  A  woman  who  sings  sweetly. 

4.  A  mermaid. 

5.  a  Zool.  [cap.]  A  genus  of  eel¬ 
shaped  amphibians  having  small 
fore  limbs,  but  desti¬ 
tute  of  hind  legs  and  ^ 
pelvis,  and  having 
permanent  external 
gills  as  well  as  lungs. 

The  only  species  (8.  Siren  (S.  lacertina). 

lacerlina)  inhabits  the  swamps  and  ditches  of  the  southern 
United  States.  It  is  lead-gray  in  color  and  becomes  two 
feet  long.  With  a  similar  but  smaller  animal  ( Pseudo - 
branchus  striatus).  found  in  Georgia,  it  constitutes  the 
family  Sirenid®.  b  \l.  c. J  An  animal  of  the  above  family. 
6-  [F.  sirene ,  properly,  a  siren  in  sense  1.]  Also  sirene , 
and  syren.  Acoustics.  An  apparatus  producing  musical 
tones  by  the  rapid  interruption  of  a  current  of  air,  steam, 
or  other  fluid  by  a  perforated  rotating  disk  or  disks,  used 
in  acoustical  investigations  and,  in  a  large  form,  as  a  fog 
signal.  The  frequency  of  the  interruptions  determines 
the  pitch  of  the  tone. 

sPren  (si'ren),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  siren  ;  bewitching, 
like  a  siren  ;  fascinating  ;  alluring  ;  as,  a  siren  song. 

Si  re'ni  a  (si-re'nT-d),  n.  pi.  [NL.]  Zool.  An  order  of 
large  aquatic  herbivorous  mammals,  including  the  mana¬ 
tee,  dugong,  Steller’s  sea  cow,  and  several  fossil  genera. 


One  of  the  Sirenia. 

Skeleton  and  Outline  of  Manutee. 


The  tail  is  horizontally  flattened  and  expanded  into  a  broad 
rounded  or  bilobed  fin,  the  hind  limbs  rudimentary  or  want¬ 
ing,  and  the  front  oues  paddle:shaped.  They  have  horny 
plates  on  the  front  part  of  the  jaws,  and  usually  numerous 
flat-crowned  molar  teeth.  The  stomach  is  complex, 
si-re'nl-an  (-fin),  a.  Zool.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Sirenia. 
—  7i.  One  of  the  Sii 

sir'gang  (sGr'gSng),  n.  An  Asiatic  long¬ 
tailed, crested  corvine  bird ;  Cissa  chinensis. 

When  freshly  molted  it  is  pale  green 
with  reddish  brown  wings  and 
black  markings  on  the  head  and 
tail,  but  later  the  green  changes  to 
blue.  The  bill  and  feet  are  red. 

Called  also  Chinese  roller. 
si-ri'a-sis  (sT-ri'd-sis),  n.  [L., 
fr.  Gr.  <reip  atrif,  fr.  o-e.pioy 
the  Dog  Star,  properly, 
scorching.]  Med.  a  A  sun¬ 
stroke.  b  Exposure  to  a  sun 
bath.  Obs.  Cf.  insolation. 
si-ris'(se-res';  as  Lat.  si'ns), 

71.  [Hind,  sir  is,  prop.,  a  spe¬ 
cies  of  Acacia.]  Any  of  sev¬ 
eral  mimosaceous  tree0 
the  genus  Albizzia ,  esp.  A.  lebbek  and  A.  julibrissin. 

Sir '1  US  (sir'T-fis),  71.  [L.,  fr.  Gr.  Sei'p  105,  prop,  scorching.] 
A  star  of  the  constellation  Cauis  Major,  or  the  Greater 
Dog,  the  brightest  star  in  the  heavens  ;  —  called  also  the 
Dog  Star ,  Canicula ,  and,  in  charts,  a  Canis  Majoris.  See 
dog  days,  star.  In  antiquity  Sirius  was  often  called  red. 
It  is  now  of  a  brilliant  white  color,  and  is  the  best  type  of 
those  stars  whose  spectra  are  rich  in  hydrogen  lines.  It 
is  comparatively  near  the  solar  system. 

Sir 'loin7  (sfir'loin'),  n.  [OF.  (assumed)  sorlogne ,  surlogne , 
var.  of  OF.  &  F.  surlonge ;  sur  upon -J -  longe  loin.  See 
loin.]  A  loin  of  beef,  or  a  part  of  a  loin  ;  esp.,  in  the 
United  States,  the  part  next  behind  the  porterhouse. 
Sir'mi-an  (sGr'mT-fin),  a.  Eccl.  Hist.  Of  or  pert,  to  Sir- 
inium,  a  city  of  ancient  Pannonia  (now  Hungary),  or  the 
councils  there  (349-359),  which  formulated  creeds,  reject¬ 
ing  Arian,  but  not  quite  accepting  Nicsean,  formulas. 

Sir  mu  el'ler  a  (sGr'invi-Sl'er-a),  n.  [After  Baron  (formerly 
Sir)  F  von  Mueller ,  Australian  botanist.]  Dot.  An  im¬ 
portant  genus  of  Australian  proteaceous  trees.  They  are 
characterized  by  the  coriaceous  leaves,  4-merousapetalous 
flowers,  and  large  woody  follicles  containing  winged  seeds. 
The  flowers  are  borne  in  heads  which  are  often  showy. 
Some  species  are  cultivated  under  the  name  Banksia.  S. 
inlegrifolia  is  the  so-called  honeysuckle  of  Australia. 


si-roe'eo  (sT-rbk'o),  71.  ;  pi.  -cos  (-oz).  [It.  sirocco ,  scirocco , 
Ar.  shoruq ,  fr.  sharq  the  rising  of  the  sun,  the  east,  fr. 
sharaqa  to  rise  as  the  sun.  Cf.  Saracen.]  1.  a  A  hot, 
oppressive,  dust-laden  wind  from  the  Libyan  deserts,  ex¬ 
perienced  on  the  northern  Mediterranean  coast,  chiefly  in 
Italy,  Malta,  and  Sicily,  b  A  warm,  moist,  oppressive, 
southeast  wind,  in  the  same  regions. 

2.  In  general,  any  hot  or  warm  wind  of  cyclonic  origin, 
blowing  from  arid  or  heated  regions,  including  the  har- 
mattan  of  the  west  coast  of  Africa,  the  hot  winds  of 
Kansas  and  Texas,  the  khamsin  of  Egypt,  the  leste  of  the 
Madeira  Islands,  the  leveche  of  Spain,  etc. 
sir'rah.  (sir'd  ;  formerly  also  sar 'd  ( preferred  by  Walker ,  c. 
1800)  and  sSr'd),  n.  [F.  sire,  peril,  through  Icel.  sira  or  Pr. 
sire.  See  sire.]  A  term  of  address  implying  inferiority  and 
used  in  anger,  contempt,  reproach,  or  disrespectful  famil¬ 
iarity,  addressed  to  a  man,  a  boy,  or,  rarely,  a  woman. 
Sir-sa'lis  Cleft  (ser-sa'IIs).  Astron.  A  lunar  crack,  or  cleft, 
about  3011  miles  long,  in  the  moon’s  third  quadrant,  near  the 
eastern  limb.  It  is  probably  the  longest  rill  on  the  moon, 
sir'up,  syr'up  (sTr'&p),  n.  [F.  strop  (cf.  It.  siroppo ,  Sp. 
jarabe ,  jarope ,  LL.  siruppus ,  syimpus ),  fr.  Ar.  sharab  a 
drink,  wine,  coffee,  sirup.  Cf.  sherbet.]  Orig.,  a  thick, 
viscid  liquid  made  from  the  juice  of  fruits,  herbs,  etc., 
boiled  with  sugar ;  hence,  any  concentrated,  more  or  less 
viscid,  aqueous  solution  of  sugar,  either  without  admix¬ 
ture,  as  the  simple  sirup  of  pharmacy,  or  variously  flavored 
or  medicated,  or  obtained  in  an  incompletely  refined  state, 
as  in  the  manufacture  of  cane  sugar  or  of  glucose  ;  —  ap¬ 
plied  specif,  in  cane-sugar  manufacture  to  the  concentrated 
juice  before  the  separation  of  sugar,  and  to  molasses  re¬ 
fined  and  decolored  for  table  use.  Cf.  molasses,  1. 
sir'uped,  syr'uped  (-fipt),  a.  Moistened,  covered,  or 
sweetened  with  sirup,  or  6weet  juice, 
sir'up-y,  syr'up  y  (-fip-T),  a.  Like  sirup. 

II  slr  vente'  (ser'vaNt'),  n.  [F.  sirvente ,  fr.  Pr.  sirventes , 
sirventesc ,  orig.,  the  poem  of,  or  concerning,  a  sii'vent ,  fr. 
sirvent ,  properly,  serving,  n.,  one  who  serves  (e.  g.,  as  a 
soldier),  fr.  servir  to  serve,  L.  servire.]  A  species  of  Pro¬ 
vencal  song  devoted  chiefly  to  moral  and  religious  topics, 
and  satirizing  the  vices  of  society.  It  was  often  used  by 
the  troubadours  of  the  12th  and  13th  centuries, 
si-sal'  hemp  (se-siil' ;  sts'dl ,  sl'sc/l).  [From  Sisal ,  a  port 
of  Yucatan.]  Any  of  several  Mexican  and  Central  Ameri¬ 
can  agaves,  esp.  the  henequen  ( A gave  rigid  a  sistdana),  cul¬ 
tivated  in  Florida  and  the  West  Indies.  Also,  their  white 
fiber,  next  to  manila  hemp  in  strength  and  durability.  A 
similar  fiber  (false  sisal  hemp)  is  got  from  A.  decipiens. 
See ixtle. 

sise  (sis),  7i  [OF.  sis ,  F.  six ,  fr.  L.  sex  six.  See  six.]  Six, 
the  highest  number  on  a  die  ;  also,  the  cast  of  six  in  dicing, 
sis'kin  (sTs'kln),  n.  [Cf.  LG.  sieske ,  ziseke ,  D.  sijsje ,  Dan. 
sisgen,  Sw.  siska ,  G.  zeisig  ;  of  Slav,  origin  ;  cf.  Pol.  czyi.) 
A  small,  sharp-billed,  chiefly  greenish  and  yellowish  finch 
( Spinus  spinus)  of  temperate  Europe  and  Asia,  allied  to 
the  goldfinch.  The  pine  finch  is  often  called  pine  siskin. 
slss  (sis),  v.  i.  [Of  imitative  origin;  cf.  D.  sissen,  G.  zi- 
schen.]  To  make  a  hissing  sound  ;  as,  a  hot  flatiron  will 
siss  when  wet.  Obs.,  Dial.,  or  Colloq. 
siss,  v.  t.  #To  hiss.  Obs.,  Dial.,  or  Colloq. 

siss.  n.  A*liissing  noise.  Colloq. 

sis'soo  (sls'ob),  71.  Also  sis'SU-  [Hind,  w.]  An  East 
Indian  fabaceous  tree  (Amerimno7i  sissoo) ;  also,  its  dark 
brown  compact  and  durable  timber,  used  in  shipbuilding 
and  for  gun  carriages,  railway  ties,  etc.  ;  hence,  by  exten¬ 
sion,  any  of  several  other  trees  of  this  genus,  or  their  wood, 
sist  (sTst),  v.  t.  [L.  sistere  to  bring  to  a  stand,  to  stop.] 

1.  To  cause  to  take  a  place,  as  at  the  bar  of  a  court ;  hence, 
to  cite  ;  to  summon  ;  to  bring  into  court.  Scot. 

2  To  stay,  as  judicial  proceedings  ;  to  delay  or  suspend  ; 
to  stop.  Obs.,  except  Scots  Law. 

sist,  71.  Scots  Law.  A  stay  or  suspension  of  proceedings; 
an  order  for  a  stay  of  proceedings. 

sis'ter  (sis'ter),  n.  [ME.  sister,  suster ,  fr.  Scand.  ;  cf.  Icel. 
systir,  Dan.  soster,  Sw.  syster,  akin  to  AS.  sweostor ,  sweos - 
ter,  swuster,  OFries.  swester,  suster ,  LG.  suster,  suster,  D. 
zuster,  OS.  &  OHG.  swestar,  G.  schwester,  Goth,  sudstar, 
Lith.  sesft,  Russ,  sestra ,  Pol.  siostra,  L.  sot  or,  Skr.  svasr. 
Cf.  cousin.]  1.  A  female  person,  or,  by  extension,  animal, 
considered  in  her  relation  to  another  person,  or  animal,  hav¬ 
ing  the  same  parents  (whole  sister),  or  one  parent  in  common 
(half  sister) ;  also,  a  female  who  by  marriage  or  adoption  is 
in  a  relation  corresponding  to  this  ,  —  correlative  of  brother. 

2.  A  woman  closely  associated  with  another  person,  as  in 
the  same  faith,  society,  order,  or  community. 

3  Oue  of  the  same  kind,  or  of  the  same  condition;  one 
nearly  related  ;  — often  attrib. ;  as,  sister  fruits. 

4  A  member  of  a  sisterhood,  esp.  of  a  religious  sisterhood  ; 
—  used  in  the  pi.  as  the  title  of  many  religious  orders  com¬ 
posed  of  women  engaged  in  charitable  work  ;  as,  Sisters  of 
Charity  ;  Sisters  of  Loretto  (see  Lorettine). 


-f  - rhinal  ]  Having  tu¬ 
bular  nostrils,  ns  petrels.  Also 
slpho  rhin'i-an  (-rYn'T-dfn),  a. 
srpho-some  (sl'ffl-s5m),  11. 
Z06I.  =  SICHONOSOME. 
sl'phre.  +  cipher. 
sl-phun'cu-lar  (.sT-lfiij'kti-lar), 
sl'phun-cled (si'fiYR-k’ldJ.a  Si- 
phunculnte.  fEng.  of  sapling.] 
slp'llng  (sTp'nn)  Scot.  &  dial. | 
slpman.  4*  shipman 
sipoy  f  sepoy. 

Sip'pai  (sYp'I  sY-pa'I).  Bib 
slppe.  4*  sip.  fsips-l 

sip'per  (BYp'er),  n  One  that | 
sip 'pie  (sYp'’l),  71.  5 r  v.  t.  3r  * 
LFreq.  of  sip.J  Sip.  Obs.  or  Scot. 
sip'pler,  71.  Sipper;  tippler.  Obs. 
sl'pre8.  pris.  -prous.*f cypress 
sipt  Sipped.  Obs.  or  Ref .  Sp. 
Si-pun  cu-la'ce-a  (Bl-puij'kfl- 
la^shC-n).  //.  j>l  [NL  ,  fr  Sipun- 
culus ,  type  genus.  See  si i*h un¬ 
cle.]  =  S I  PC  NCI'  LO  IDEA.  —  gi- 
pun  cu-la'cean  ( -shrfn),  a.  Sr  i>. 

I  Bi  quae'ris  pen  in'su-lam 
a  mcE'nam.  cir-cum'spi-ce  IL.] 
If  thou  seekest  a  beautiful  pen¬ 
insula,  look  around  ;  —  the 
motto  of  Michigan, 
siquar,  n.  [Cf.  mthe  time,  and 
Scot,  guar,  dial,  form  of  ME. 
hwar ,  E.  where.]  Time.  Obs. 

||  si  quls  (sT  kwYsL  [L.,  if  any 
one  (the  first  words  of  the  notice 
in  Latin).]  1.  Ch.  of  Enq.  A 
notification  by  a  candidate  for 


|  orders  of  his  intention  to  in- 
j  quire  whether  any  impediment 
J  may  be  alleged  against  him. 

2.  A  public  written  or  printed 
noticeorinquiry;  a  placard.  Obs 
si-quis,  r.  t.  To  query  or  notify 
publicly;  to  advertise.  Obs.  Sr  R. 
sir.  fSERE,SHEKR.  [WEIGHT.  | 
sir  (ser),  7i.  [Per.  ser.]  See| 
sir,  v.t.  To  address  as  “  sir.”  — 
p.  1.  To  use  “  sir  ”  continually. 
Si'rach(srrak).  Bib. 

Si'rah  (sT'ra).  Bib. 

Sir  Ajax.  Sir  John  Harrington, 
author  of  “The  Metamorphosis 
of  Ajax,”  a  treatise  on  sanita¬ 
tion  a  play  on  words,  a  Jakes. 
sir  a-Ji'yahfsYr  a-je'ya),  n.  [Ar- 
sirajiyah .]  One  of  the  main  Ar¬ 
abic  treatises  on  Mohammedan 
law  used  by  the  judges  in  India. 
Its  date  is  unknown.  [-at.  | 
siraskier,  -ate  +  seraskierJ 
Sirat,  Al.  See  Al  Sirat. 
sirband-  Var.  of  seerband. 
Sirbonian.  Var.  of  Serbonian. 
sircue.  +  circue. 
sirculit.  +  circled,  encircled. 
Si-re'don  (sT-re'dbn),  n.  [NL., 
fr.  Gr.  o-eiprjSujr  a  siren.]  Zool. 
See  axolotl.  [sire.  /?a;-e.| 
sire '-found', a.  Chosen  by  one's! 
Birekin.  se rekin. 

sire'less.o.  Fatherless, 
sirename.  4*  SURH  \  MB* 
si-*ene'  (sl-ren'  ;  si'ren),  n.  = 


siren,  6.  [ren  Ohs  | 

si-re'nl-an  (sI-re'nY-on),  a.  Si- 1 
si-ren'i-cal  ( sl-rCn 'Y-kiZl),  a 
Like,  or  appropriate  to,  a  siren  ; 
fascinating  ;  deceptive 
Si  ren'i-dse  (sI-rfn'Y-de),  n.  pi. 
[NL.J  Zool  a  See  siren,  .5  a 
b  A  family  of  dipnoan  fishes  in¬ 
cluding  Lepidosirev  and  Cera- 
for/us.  Obs.  [as  a  siren.  Obs. | 
si'ren-ize,  r.  t.  if  i.  To  fascinate! 
Si  re-noi'de-i  (sT'rf-noi'dM),  11. 
/;/.  Also  Si're-noi'de-a  (-a). 
[NL.l  Zool.  A  group  of  dipno¬ 
an  fisnes  containing  the  existing 
and  many  extinct  forms.  —  si'- 
ren-oid,  a.  6r  n.  [wiles.  Obs.  | 
si'ren-y.  n.  Siren  charms  or| 
sirep  +  sirup. 
sirffeitnes.  +  surfeitness. 
sirgirie.  +  surgery. 

||  si'ri,  or  si'rih  (se'rY),  v.  [Jav., 
or  Malay  streh.)  Betel  pepper. 
Sir'i-an  (sYr'Y-tfn),  a.  Astron. 
Of,  pert,  to,  or  like,  Sirius  as  to 
spectrum  ;  as,  Sirian  stars. 
Si-ric'i-dae  (sY-rts'Y-de  ;  sT-),  n. 
pi.  [NL.,  fr.  Sircx,  a  genus 
name.]  See  horntail. 
Sir'i-col'de-a  (sYr'Y-koi'de-d),  n 
pi.  [NL.J  See  horntail. 
si'rih.  Var.  of  si ri. 
si-rin'ga.  Var.  of  seringa  b. 
si-rin'ga  oil,  si'ri  oil.  See  oil. 
Table  1. 

sirip.  sirippe.  +  sirup. 

Sir  John.  1.  A  priest ;  loosely,  a 


simpleton;  —  in  contempt.  Obs. 
2  A  close-stool.  Scot. 
sir-kar'.  Vnr.  of  sircar. 
sir'keer(  sfir'ker),n  The  cuckoo 
Taccocun  leschenaulti.  India. 
sir'ki,  sir'ky  (sYr'ke;  sOr'ke), 
11.  [Hind,  sirki  ]  A  matting  to 
lay  under  a  thatch,  to  cover 
palanquins,  carts,  etc.  India. 
sir'mark  .  Vnr.  of  surmark. 
sir'name.+  surname.  {Poetic. \ 
si'roc  (sl'r5k),  n.  =  sirocco. | 
sir'op  (sYr'tZp),  +  sirup. 
sir'ple  (sYr'p’l  ;  str'-h  w.  ir t. 
tr  1.  Sipple.  8cof.  ir  Dial.  Enq. 
Bir-poon'  (sYr-poon'),  n.  [Ma- 
layalam  tsiru-poime ;  cf.  Tamil 
cheru-pinne.]  The  poon  tree, 
sirquytrie.  surquidry. 
sir'ra.  Vnr.  of  sirrah. 
sir  -rev'er-ence.  n.  [L.  salva 
reverentia.  where  salva  is  adj.] 
An  equivalent  of  save  reverence, 
used  apologetically  before  any 
unseemly  expression.  Obs. 
sir-roon'.  \  ar.  of  seroon. 
sirt.  +  sykt. 
sirurgian.  +  ciruroian. 
sirvand.  +  servant. 
slrwan.  sarwan. 
Sir-ya'ni-an.  Sir-ye'ni-an  (str- 
ya'nt-dn),  11.  See  Finn  o- 
Uoric,  Zyrian. 
sis.  F  sise,  six.  [ Colloq. I 
sis(sYs),n.  1  Abbr.  of  sister.  | 
2.  A  girl  ;  sweetheart.  Colloq. 
Sis'a-i  (sYs'a-I).  D.  Bib. 


si'sal.p  .sisal  grass.  Sisal  hemp, 
Sis'a-mai(sYs'<>-mT>  Bib. 
Si-sam'o-i(sY-sfim'o-T).  D  Bib. 
Sis'a-ra  (sYb'a-rd ).  D.  Bib. 
sis'eo.  Var.  of  cisco, 
sia'co-wet  <  BYs'kfi-wft),  71.  [Of 
Amer.  Indian  origin.]  A  large, 
fat  variety  (Cnsti rower  iiaway- 
rush  siskawitz)  of  the  nnmay- 
cush  found  in  the  deeper  parts 
of  Lake  Superior. 

8ise.  4*  SEIZE,  MTHE.  SIZE, 
sise.  Aphetic  for  assize. 
sisee.  4*  SYCEK.  [foil.  Obs. | 
si3e'foil  (Rls'foil),  7/.  =  sex- I 
8is'el  (sYs'el),  7<.  [Cf.  G.  zicsel. 
Cf.  z  1  z el.]  The  suslik. 

Bi'ser.  4*  sicer.  cider. 

Sis'er-a  ( sYs'?r-d),  w.  Bib.  A 
Canaanite  who  led  an  army 
against  the  Israelites  and  was 
killed  by  Jael  with  a  tent  pin  or 
with  a  nail.  Judges  iv.-v- 

sis'er-a-ra  isYs'?r-u-rd),  sis'er- 
a-ry  (-rY),  n.  [Corruption  of 
certiorari.]  1  A  certiorari.  Obs 
2.  A  severe  blow;  an  onslaught; 
a  violent  scolding.  Dial.  Enq. 
with  a  siserary.  with  a  ven. 
geance.  Obs .  or  Dial.  Enq. 
8i-sersk'ite  (s  Y-s  ?  t'h  k  T  t),  ti. 
(From  the  Sf/sertsk  mines  in 
Perm,  Russia.)  Mm.  A  variety 
of  indosmine  containing  at  the 
most  thirty  per  cent  of  iridium, 
si'sham  (se'shdm).  Var.  of 
shisham. 


Ilsi'si  ( ee'se).  7i.  The  porkfish. 
Porto  Rico,  [(had  been)  thus.  | 
|l  si  sic  om'ni-a.  [L.]  If  ull| 
Si-sin'nes  (sY-t-in'ez).  Bib. 
si'sith(ze'zYth).  Y’ar.of  zizith. 
II  si  sit  pru-den'ti  a.  [L.]  If 
there  be  Dut  prudence. 

Juvenal  (X.  865). 
siskin  green.  A  delicate  shade 
of  yellow  green,  as  in  torbernite. 
siskin  p&rTot.  A  pygmy  parrot, 
sis'kl-wit.  sis'ko  wet.  sis'ko- 
wit  Vars,  of  si  scow  et. 
sisme.  4*  schism. 
Bis'mo-graph  (s  Y  s'm  fi-g  r  u  1), 
sis  mo-graph 'ic  (-grfif'Yk).  sis 
mom'e-ter  (sYs-mom'$-t8r).  etc* 
Vars.  of  seismograph,  etc 
Bisour.  Aphetic  for  ASSIl  ER.0  ft 
8isoureB.  sisours.  4*  scissors. 
bIbb.  Var,  of  sis,  girl. 

EiBs.  Obs.  pi.  of  sithe.  time, 
siss.  Aphetic  for  assize.  Obs. 
SiE-8e'ton(sY-8e't5n),7i  [Dakota 
Indian  sisitonuail  ]  See  SiOUX* 
sia'si-fy  (sYs'Y-fl),  v.  t.  [sissy  -f 
-/>/.]  To  effeminate.  Colloi/. 
si8'sle  (sYs'’l).  Dial  var  of  siz¬ 
zle.  71  Bf  v.  [Obs.  Scot. | 

Bis'sock,  71.  A  loose  woman  | 
sis'su,  sis'sum  Vars  of  sissoo. 
sis'sy  (sYs'Y),  v. ;  pi.  sissies 
(-Yz).  Colloq.  1.  Dim.  of  sis,  girl. 
2.  An  effeminate  boy  or  man. 
sist  4*  scest,  form  of  SEE. 
sis'tence.  n.  [sts7  -f  ~ence.\ 
Stay  ;  respite.  Obs. 


ale,  senate,  c&re,  Jim,  account,  iirm,  ask,  sofa  ;  eve,  Svent,  find,  recent,  maker ;  Ice,  ill ;  old,  6bey,  orb,  8dd,  sSft,  connect ;  use,  unite,  dm,  Up,  circtls,  menU ; 

U  Foreign  Word.  4*  Obsolete  Variant  of.  4-  combined  with.  =  equals. 


SISTER 


1965 


SIXAIN 


Bls'ter  ( sls'ter),  r.  I.  To  be  sister  to ;  resemble  much.  Obs. 
sister  block  Xaut.  A  tackle  block  having  two  sheaves, 
one  above  the  other. 

sis 'ter  hood  (-hood),  ft.  [sister  +  -hood.]  1.  State  or  re¬ 
lation  of  being  a  sister ;  the  office  or  duty  of  a  sister. 

2  Sisters,  collectively  ;  in  religious  use,  a  society  of  women 
united  in  one  faith  or  order,  or  bound  by  religious  vows, 
and  devoted  to  works  of  charity  and  religion, 
sister  hook  Either  of  a  pair  of  hooks,  called  sister  hooks, 
fitted  together  so  that  the  shank  of  each 
forms  a  mousing  for  the  other ;  —  called 
also  match  hook ,  clip  hook ,  or  clove  hook. 

Also,  a  pair  of  such  hooks, 
sls'ter-in-law',  n.;  pi.  sisters-in-law 
(sls'terz-).  The  sister  of  one’s  husband 
or  wife ;  also,  the  wife  of  one’s  brother ; 
sometimes,  the  wife  of  one’s  husband’s  or 
wife's  brother. 

Sis'ter  ly,  a.  Like  or  becoming  a  sister  ; 
affectionate  —  sis'ter  li-ne83  (-lt-ngs),  n. 

Sls'tine  (sls'ten;  -tin;  277),  Six'tine 
(stks'tTn),  a.  [It.  sistino .]  Of  or  per¬ 
taining  toanyof  the  popes  named  Sixtus;  Sister  Hooks, 
specif  [usually  Sixtine ]  :  a  Designating  a  famous  edition 
of  the  Vulgate,  originally  issued  by  Pope  Sixtus  V.  in  1590 
and  revised  under  Pope  Clement  VIII.  (cf.  Clementine, 

а. )  in  1592,  which  is  now  the  standard  Bible  text  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church,  b  Designating  an  edition  of  the 
Septuagint  issued  in  1587  under  the  authority  of  Sixtus  V. 
Sistlne  Chapel,  the  Pope’s  private  chapel  in  the  Vatican  at 
Rome,  built  by  Pope  Sixtus  IV.,  and  decorated  with  fres¬ 
coes  by  Michelangelo  and  others.  —  S.  Madonna,  a  famous 
Madonna  painted  by  Raphael  near  the  end  of  his  life  for 
the  Church  of  St.  Sixtus  (San  Sisto)  at  Piacenza  and  now  in 
the  Royal  Gallery  at  Dresden.  It  represents  the  Virgin 
holding  the  Child  and  advancing  in  clouds  composed  of 
cherubs’  faces,  with  St.  Sixtus  kneeling  at  her  right,  St. 
Barbara  at  her  left,  and  two  cherubs  below. 

sls'trum  (sTs'trSm),  n.  [L.,  fr.  Gr.  aeuTTpov, 
fr.  <T€ieiu  to  shake.]  An  instrument  consisting  of 
a  thin  metal  frame,  through  which  passed  a  num-  , 
ber  of  metal  rods,  and  furnished  with  a  handle  by  i 
which  it  was  shaken  and  made  to  jingle.  It  was 
peculiarly  Egyptian,  and  used  especially  in  the 
worship  of  Isis.  It  is  still  used  in  Nubia. 

Si  sym'bri-um  (sT-sTin'bri-ihn),  n.  [L. .  a  kind 
of  fragrant  herb,  Gr.  ai<rv,u/3pioi'.]  Bot.  A 
large,  widely  distributed  genus  of  annual  or 
biennial  brassicaceous  herbs  of  erect  habit ;  the 
hedge  mustards.  They  have  variously  shaped 
leaves  aud  mostly  yellow  or  white  flowers,  suc¬ 
ceeded  by  linear  pods  with  numerous  seeds.  Sistrum,  or- 
SiS  y-phe'an  (sTs'T-fe'ftn),  a.  Relating  to  Sis-  namented 
yphus,  or  resembling  the  labors  of  Sisyphus;  re-  Wlth  the 
quiring  continual  redoing;  as,  Sisyphean  labors.  sacre  cat- 
Sis'y-phus  (sTs'T-fbs),  n.  [L.,  fr.  Gr.  iiaixfio?.]  Gr. 
Myth.  A  crafty  and  avaricious  king  of  Corinth,  son  of 
A£olus.  In  the  lower  world  he  was  condemned  to  roll  to 
the  top  of  a  hill  a  huge  stone,  which  constantly  rolled  back 
again,  making  his  task  incessant.  Late  legend  makes  him 
a  son  of  Autolycus  and  the  father  of  Odysseus. 

Sis  y-rln'chi-um  (sTs'I-rli/kT-wm),  ft.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  tricrv- 
piyxiov  a  kind  of  plant.]  Bot.  A  large  genus  of  iridaceous 
herbs  having  narrow,  erect,  mostly  basal  leaves,  and  sev¬ 
eral  flowers  usually  from  a  single  spathe.  The  perianth  is 
spreading  and6-parted.  Most  species  are  North  American. 
Those  of  the  eastern  United  States  are  the  blue-flowered 
blue-eyed  grass.  Also  [/.  c.J,  a  plant  of  this  genus, 
sit  (sTt),  v.  i. ;  pret.  sat  (s5t),  Archaic  sate  (sat,  rarely 
sat) ;  p.  p.  sat,  Ohs.  sit'ten  (sTt'’n) ;  />.  pr.  iC*  vb.  ft.  sit'- 
ting.  [ME.  siiten,  AS.  sittan ;  akin  to  OS.  sittian ,  OFries. 
sitta,  D.  zitten ,  G.  sitzen ,  OHG.  sizzan ,  Icel.  sitja,  Sw.  si  da, 
Dan.  sidde ,  Goth,  si  tan,  Russ.  sidyeV ,  L.  seder  e,  Gr.  egecrOoi, 
Skr.  sad.  Cf.  assess,  assize,  cathedral,  chair,  dissident, 

INSIDIOUS,  POSSESS,  RESIDE,  SANHEDRIN,  SEANCE.  SEAT,  ft., 
sedate,  see,  ».,  sell,  saddle,  SIEGE.  SESSION,  SET,  V.  t.,  SIZAR, 
size,  subsidy.]  1.  To  rest  upon  the  haunches,  or  the  lower 
or  posterior  extremity  of  the  trunk. 

2.  To  perch  ;  to  rest  with  the  feet  drawn  up,  as  birds. 

3.  To  remain  in  a  state  of  repose ;  to  remain  inactive  or 
quiescent;  to  rest  in  any  position  or  condition. 

And  Moses  said  to  .  .  .  the  children  of  Reuben,  Shall  your 
brethren  go  to  war,  and  shall  ye  sit  here  ?  A  uni.  xxxii  6. 

4.  To  abide  ;  stay  ;  remain  ;  dwell.  Obs. 

6-  To  be  located  or  situated  ;  to  lie,  rest,  or  bear  ;  —  with 
on;  as,  a  weight  or  burden  sits  lightly  upon  him. 

б.  To  be  effectual ;  to  be  of  avail ;  to  prosper.  Obs. 

7.  To  be  adjusted  ;  to  fit ;  as,  a  coat  sits  well  or  ill. 

This  new  and  gorgeous  garment,  majesty, 

Sits  not  so  easy  on  me  as  you  think.  Slink 

8-  To  suit  one  well  or  ill  ;  to  become  ;  befit.  Obs.  Chaucer. 
9  To  be  the  concern  or  function  (of);  to  appertain(to).  Obs. 

10.  To  cover  and  warm  eggs  for  hatching,  as  a  fowl ;  to 
brood  ;  to  incubate  ,  as,  a  sitting  hen. 

11.  To  hold  a  relative  position  ;  to  have  direction. 

Sits  the  wind  in  that  quarter  ?  Scott. 

12  To  occupy  a  place  or  seat  as  a  member  of  an  official 
body  ;  as,  to  sit  in  Congress. 


13.  To  hold  a  session  ;  to  be  in  session  for  official  business ; 
—  said  of  legislative  assemblies,  courts,  etc. 

14.  To  take  a  position  for  a  certain  purpose,  as  for  one’s 
picture  or  bust  ;  as,  to  sit  to  or  for  a  painter. 

to  sit  at,  to  rest  under;  to  be  subject  to.  Obs.  44  To  sit  at 
a  great  rent.”  Bacon.  —  to  s.  at  meat  or  at  table,  to  beat 
table  for  eating.  —  to  s.  down,  a  To  place  one’s  self  on  a  chair 
or  other  seat ;  as,  to  sit  down  when  tired,  b  To  begin  a  siege; 
as,  the  enemy  sat  down  before  the  town,  c  To  settle;  to 
fix  a  permanent  abode.  Spe7iser.  d  To  rest ;  to  cease  as 
satisfied.  44  Here  we  cannot  sit  down ,  but  still  proceed  in 
our  search.”  Rogers.  —  to  a.  down  on  or  upon,  to  sit  on  ;  to 
repress.  Slang.  — to  s.  evil  or  sore,  to  be  liard  (on) ;  to  be 
unfortunate  (for).  Archaic.  —  to  a.  loose,  to  be  heedless  or 
indifferent.  Colloq.  —  to  a.  on  or  upon,  to  repress  ;  squelch. 
Slang.  —  to  a.  on  brood,  to  ponder.  Poetic.  Shak.  —  to  a. 
on,  or  upon,  one’s  knee,  to  kneel.  Obs.  —  to  a.  out.  a  To  be 
without  engagement  or  employment.  Obs.  b  To  remain 
to  the  cqnclusion  of ;  as,  to  sit  out  a  stupid  play,  c  To 
outstay  in  a  social  call ;  as,  he  sat  out  his  rival,  d  To  re¬ 
main  seated  with  one’s  partner  during  the  progress  of  (a 
dance). —  to  a.  tight.  Colloq .  a  To  hold  fast,  b  To  remain 
quiet  in  or  as  in  hiding. —  to  a.  under,  to  be  under  the  in¬ 
struction  or  ministrations  of.  —  to  s.  up,  to  rise  from  a  re¬ 
cumbent  posture;  to  sit  with  the  body  upright;  also,  to 
stay  up  after  the  accustomed  hour  of  retiring ;  as,  to  sit  up 
with  a  sick  person.  “  He  that  was  dead  sat  up.  Luke  vii.  15. 
sit  (sit),  v.  t.  1.  To  keep  one’s  seat  upon  ;  to  sit  upon. 

Hardly  the  muse  can  sit  the  headstrong  horse.  Prior. 

2.  To  cause  to  be  seated  ;  to  furnish  a  seat  to ;  to  seat. 

They  sat  them  down  to  weep.  Milton. 

3.  Tosuit  (well  or  ill) ;  to  become  ;  befit.  Obs.  or  R. 

4.  To  fit ;  to  be  adjusted  to  or  fitted  for.  Rare. 

5.  To  pay  no  heed  to  ;  to  disregard  ;  disobey.  Obs. 

6.  To  weigh  or  press  upon  ;  to  oppress;  beset;  also,  to 
stand  (as  an  expense) ;  to  cost.  Obs. 

7  To  endure  ;  stand.  Rare  or  Jocular. 

8.  Rouing.  To  trim  by  the  poise  of  the  body. 

Si-tar'  (se-tar'),  1 1.  [Hind.  sitar.]  Music.  A  kind  of  Orien¬ 
tal  guitar,  having  typically  one  steel  and  two  brass  strings, 
sit  a  tun'ga  (sTt'd-tuq'ga),  n.  Any  antelope  of  the  genus 
Limnotragus  inhabiting  swamps  of  eastern  and  central  Af¬ 
rica.  The  sitatungas  are  allied  to  the  harnessed  antelopes, 
but  not  striped  with  white  except  when  young.  Three 
species  are  known,  L.  spekei ,  L.  se/ousi ,  and  L.  gratus. 
site  (sit),  n.  [L.  situs,  fr.  sinere,  si  turn,  to  let,  p.  p.  situs 
placed,  lying,  situate:  cf.  F.  site.  Cf.  position.]  1.  The 
place  where  anything  is,  or  is  to  be,  fixed  ;  situation  ,  local 
position  ;  as,  the  site  of  a  city  or  for  a  church. 

2.  Posture  or  position  ;  pose.  Rare.  Thomsoii. 

sit'fast  (sTt'fast'),  a  [sit  -}-  fast. ]  Fixed  ;  immovable.  R. 
sit'fast',  n.  Far.  A  callosity  with  inflamed  edges,  on  the 
back  of  a  horse,  under  the  saddle, 
sith  (slth),pre;;.,  adv.,  tfc  conj.  [See  since.]  Since  ;  after¬ 
wards;  seeing  that.  Obs.  or  Archaic. 

We  need  not  fear  them,  sith  Christ  is  with  us  Latimer. 
Sit'ka  (sTt'kd),  n.  A  town  in  Alaska.  Also  see  Tlinkit. 
Sitka  cypresB,  the  yellow  cypress.  —  S.  spruce,  a  spruce  of 
the  northern  Pacific  coast  (Picea  sitchensis).  It  is  the  tall¬ 
est  of  the  spruces.  —  s.  willow,  the  Salix  sitchensis. 
si-tol'O  gy  (sI-t5l'o-jT),  n.  [Gr.  <rtro<?  food  -f-  -logy.]  A 
treatise  on  the  diet ;  dietetics. 

SPtO-pho'bi-a  (si'to-fo'bi-d),  n.  [NL.  ;  Gr.  ctito9-|-  4»o/3os 
fear.]  Med.  Aversion  to  food  ;  refusal  to  take  nourishment, 
sit'ter  (sTt'er),  n.  One  that  sits;  as:  a  One  that  sits  for 
a  portrait  or  a  bust,  b  A  bird  that  sits  or  incubates,  c 
One  who  has  a  sitting  with  a  psychic.  See  sitting,  n.,  4. 
sit'ting,  vb.  n.  of  sit.  Hence  :  n.  1.  Act  or  posture  of  one 
that  sits,  esp.  for  a  special  purpose,  as  for  a  portrait  or 
bust ;  —  often  implying  an  interval  or  duration  of  time. 

2.  A  seat,  or  the  space  occupied  by  or  allotted  for  a  per¬ 
son,  in  a  church,  theater,  etc.  ;  as,  the  hall  has  800  sittings. 

3.  The  actual  presence  or  meeting  of  any  body  of  persons 
in  their  seats  with  authority  to  transact  business;  a  session ; 
as,  a  sitting  of  a  court  or  its  judges  or  of  a  commission. 

4.  Specif.,  a  session  with  a  medium,  clairvoyant,  or  psychic. 

5.  A  brooding  over,  or  time  or  season  for  brooding  over, 
eggs  for  hatching,  as  by  fowls  ,  also,  the  number  of  eggs 
covered  by  a  fowl  in  a  single  brooding. 

6.  Dwelling  place  ;  abode.  Obs. 

sit'ting,  p.  pr.  of  sit.  Hence  :  a.  1.  Being  in  the  state, 
or  the  position,  of  one  that  sits. 

2.  That  becomes  or  befits ;  suitable.  Obs. 

3  [From  sitting,  ft.]  Pert,  to,  or  used  in  or  for  sitting, 
sitting  room,  an  apartment  where  the  members  of  a  family 
usually  sit;  a  living  room.  Cf.  drawing-room,  2,  parlor. 
Sit'a  at'ed  (sTUu-at'Sd),  a.  [L.  situatus ,  fr.  situare  to  place, 
fr.  situs  situation,  site.  See  site.]  Having  a  site,  situa¬ 
tion,  or  location  ;  being  in  a  relative  position  ;  permanent¬ 
ly  fixed  ;  located  ;  as,  a  town  situated  on  a  hill, 
sit'll  a'tion  (-a'slrnn),  n.  [LL.  situatio :  cf.  F.  situation .] 
1.  Act  of  situating  or  locating  ;  settlement.  Obs.  tC-  R. 

2  Manner  in  which  an  object  is  placed  ;  location,  esp.  as 
related  to  something  else  ;  locality  ;  site. 

3.  State  of  being  situated  or  located  ;  position,  as  regards 
conditions  and  circumstances  ;  state  ;  condition. 

A  situation  of  the  greatest  ease  and  tranquillity.  Roacrs 

4.  Relative  position  or  combination  of  circumstances ; 


Sister  Anne  See  Anne.  Sister 
sis'ter-ger'man,  n.  An  own  sis¬ 
ter.  See  german,  1  a.  [Ohs.  I 
sis 'ter  head'.  n.  Sisterhood.! 
sls'ter-ing.  a.  Contiguous.  Obs. 
sls'ter  less.  a.  See  i.ess. 
sis  ter'ni-ty  ( sYs-tflr'nY-tY),  n. 
[sis/er  4-  - nity .  as  in  fraterni¬ 
ty.']  Sisterhood.  Ohs. 

\\  sis'te,  vi-a'tor  [L.]  Stop, 
traveler.  [ach.I 

8l3'tra.  Obs.  corrupt,  of  ckter-| 
sis'tren  (sYs'trrn).  Obs.  or 
Scot  &  dial  pi.  of  sister. 
sis'troid  ( sYs'troid).  a.  [Proh. 
Or.  (TeliTTpov  a  rattle  -f  oid.] 
Math.  Lying  between  the  con¬ 
vex  sides  of  two  intersecting 
curves. 

Sis-tru'rus  (sYs-troo'riis).  n. 
[NL.  ;  Gr.  <rci(TTpov  rattle  -f 
ovpa  tail.]  See  rattlesnake. 
81-syph'i-des  (sY-sYf'Y-dez).  n. 
[Gr.  2i<ru0i5rjT. )  A  son  or  de¬ 
scendant  of  Sisyphus  ;  —  some¬ 
times  applied*  to  Odysseus 
(Ulysses). 

sit.  f  site,  sorrow. 

sit.  «.,  or  sits.  Coal  Mining.  A 

settling  or  falling  of  the  roof. 


sital.  +  citole. 

si  tal-pat'i,  si  tal-pat'ti  Vars 

of  seetulputty. 

si 'tare  h,  n.  [Gr.  (nrap^o?  ; 

aiTo?  food  4-  chief  ]  A 

purveyor.  Obs. 

site,  d*  CITY,  SIT.  [of  SIGHT. I 

site ( sTt ;  set).  Dial.  Eng.  var.| 
site,  n  [  Cf.  Icel.  syta  to  wail, 
syting  a  wailing  ]  Grief  ;  pmn  ; 
regret  ;  vexation  ;  care  :  anxie¬ 
ty:  shame  Obs  —  v  i.  To  feel 
care,  sorrow,  or  anxiety.  Ohs. 
sit'ed  (sTt'Pd),  a  Having  a  site; 
situated  Ohs. 
sitee.  d*  city. 

site'ful.  a.  Sorrowful.  Ohs.— 
site'ful-ly,  adv.  Ohs.  [sithe 

Sith.  SCYTHE,  SEETHE, 

sith  d*  seeth,  form  of  see. 
sith'cund'.  n  =  oesithcund 
sithe.  d*  sith,  since, 
sithe  (sTtb).  Obs.,  Scot.,  dial. 
Eng.,  and  ref.  sp.  of  scythe 
sithe.  r.  i.  [  AS.  st&tan.]  To 
journey;  travel.  Obs. 
sithe  (sTth),  n  ;  pi.  sithes 
(sTthz),  also  sithe.  [AS.  st'd a 
path,  way,  time,  occasion  ]  Ohs. 
1.  Journey  ;  course  ;  conduct. 


2.  Chance  ;  lot. 

3  Way;  manner; time: occasion, 
sithe  (di at.  sTth,  sith),  n.  8f  v.  t. 
(Cf.  sigh.)  Sigh;  sob.  Ohs.  or 
Dial.  (SYTHMENT.  I 

sithe'ment.  Aphetic  for  as-| 
sith'en  ( (tial .  slth'^n).  adv.  Sc 
conj.  [See  since. 1  Since  ;  ago. 
See  sith.  Ohs  or  Dial.  Eng. 
sith'ence,  sith'ens. adv.  Sc  conj. 
Since  ;  as  :  therefore.  See  sith, 
and  SITHEN.  Ohs. 
sithere.  d*  cider.  [05.«.  | 

sith'ly.  adv.  Sith  ;  afterwards  ! 
Si-tho'ni-an  (sY-thO'nY-rtn),  a. 
Of  or  pert  to  the  Macedonian 
peninsula,  Sithonia.  Ohs. 
siththe.  d*  sith,  since, 
sith'then.  d*  SIThen. 
sithtware.  n.  [Cf.  siquar.J 
Time  ;  occasion.  Ohs.  Scot. 
sithur.  d*  cider. 
sit'i-bund.  a,  fL.  sitibundus.] 
Very  thirsty.  Ohs. 
si'tl-ent  (sYsh'Y-^nt).  a.  [L.  si- 
tiens,  -entis,  p.  pr.  of  sitire  to 
thirst.]  Thirsting: coveting.  Ohs. 
Si  ti-en'tes  Sun 'day.  or  Si  ti- 
en'tes  (sYsh'Y-fn'tez),  n.  [L. 
sitientes ,  p.  pr.]  Passion  Sun¬ 
day;— from  the  first  word  in 


Latin  of  the  introit  (see  Is.  Iv. 
1)  for  the  day. 

Bitiles-  d*  CITYLESS. 

sit'i-ol'o-gy  (sYt'i-Ol'o-jY).  Var. 

of  SITOLOGY 

sit'i-o-pho'bi-a  (-o-fo'hY-d),  n. 
INL.J  Med.  Sitophobia. 
Sit'kan  (stt'krin  ),  u.  A  native 
or  inhabitant  of  Sitka,  Alaska. 
Sit'nah  ( slt'nd).  Bib. 
sitol,  sitole  d*  '  itole. 
sit  o  ma'ni  a  ( sYt'5-ma'nY-d ),  n. 
[Gr.  alroq  food  4-  mania.]  Med. 
a  Sitophobia  b  Bulimia  occur¬ 
ring  periodically. 

Sit'ta  (sYt'ai.  n.  [NL  .  fr.  Gr. 
(TtTTTf  the  nuthatch  1  Zonl.  The 
typical  genus  of  nuthatches, 
sit'tand,  p.  a.  fOldp.  pr.  of  .of.] 
Sitting;  also,  becoming;  suitable. 
Ohs.  —  sit'tand-ly,  adv.  Ohs. 
sit'ten  ( sYt'’n).  Archaic  or 
dial  Eng.  p.  p.  of  sit. 
sit'ter-ing.  d*  citrine. 
sitti'bi  ter'ra  le'via  (tYb'Y). 
L.l  May  the  earth  lie  lightly 
on  thee. 

Sit'ti  dae  ( sYt'Y-de),  «.  pi.  [NL. 
See  Sitta.]  Zonl.  A  family 
consisting  of  the  nuthatches  ;  — 


temporary  state  or  relation  of  affairs  at  a  moment  of  ac¬ 
tion,  as  in  a  dramatic  scene. 

There’s  a  situation  for  you  !  there  *san  heroic  group  !  Sheridan. 
5  Position  or  place  of  employment;  place;  office;  as,  a 
situation  in  a  store  ;  a  situation  under  government. 

Syn .  —  Seat,  station,  post,  case,  plight.  See  state,  office. 

Sit'll  la  (sTt[u-ld),  ft.  ;  pi.  -LxE  (-le).  [L.]  Class.  Archseol. 
A  bucketlike  vessel.  See  Hallstatt  civilization. 

si'tus  (sl'tfts),  ft.  [L.,  situation.]  Situation  or  location  ; 
position  ;  locality  ;  esp.,  the  fitting  or  natural  position,  as 
of  a  part  of  a  plant,  organ  of  a  body,  or  the  like. 

Sitz  bath  (sits).  [G.  sitzbad.\  A  tub  in  which  one  bathes 
in  a  sitting  posture  ;  also,  a  bath  so  taken ;  a  hip  bath. 

Si'um  (si'um),  7i.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  <riov  a  marsh  plant,  perh. 

the  water  parsnip  or  marshwort.]  Bot.  A  small  genus  of 
apiaceous  plants,  the  water  parsnips,  natives  of  the  north 
temperate  zone  and  of  South  Africa.  They  have  pinnate 
leaves  with  toothed  leaflets,  white  flowers,  and  fruit  with 
prominent  ribs,  bearing  oil  tubes  in  the  intervals. 

Si'va  (se'va  ;  she'vd),  Slli'va  (she'va),  n.  [Skr.  Civ  a, 
properly,  kind,  gracious.]  One 
of  the  gods  of  the  supreme  Hin¬ 
du  triad  (see  Trimurti),  repre¬ 
senting  the  principle  of  destruc¬ 
tion.  He  also  represents  the  re¬ 
productive  or  restoring  power, 
since  destruction  in  Hindu 
thought  involves  restoration  as  * 
a  consequence,  and  in  this  aspect 
his  symbol  is  the  linga.  In  a 
third  aspect  he  is  the  great  as¬ 
cetic,  the  worker  of  miracles  by 
virtue  of  penance  and  medita¬ 
tion.  He  is  also  god  of  the  arts, 
esp.  dancing.  Under  his  many 
aspects  he  is  variously  named, 
having  upwards  of  1,000  titles. 

Si'va-ism  (-Tz’m);  n.  The  worship,  by  many  Hindu  sects, 
of  Siva  as  the  supreme  god. —  Si'va-ist,  ft.  —  Sl'va-ls'tlc 
(-Ts'tTk),  a  Also  Shi'va-ism,  etc. 

Siv  a-the'rl-um  (slv'- 
d-the'rT-wm),  ft.  [NL.; 

E.  Siva  -f-  Gr.  Orjpiov 
a  beast,  an  animal.] 

Paleon.  A  genus  of  extinct 
mammals  from  the  Tertiary 
of  India,  sometimes  regarded 
as  forming  a  distinct  family, 

Siv;a  the  ri'i-daB  (-the-ri'T-de), 
but  more  often  included  in  the 
Giraffidne.  Thev  had  two  pairs  of 
horns,  the  posterior  ones  being 
large  and  somewhat  palmatea. 

The  muzzle  probably  was  fleshy 
or  dilated  as  in  the  saiga  ante¬ 
lope.  They  were  of  immense 
size,  almost  equaling  the  elephants.—  Siv'a-there  (slv'a- 
ther),  ??.  —  siv'a-the'ri-oid  (-the'rT-oid), a. 

Si-wa'lik  group  or  formation  (se-wanik).  [From  Siwa- 
hk  Hills,  India. J  Geol.  A  group  of  fossiliierous  clays, 
sandstones,  etc.,  of  late  Tertiary  age,  found  in  India  at  the 
foot  of  the  Himalayas. 

six  (sTks),  a.  [AS.  six,  seox,  siex  ;  akin  to  OFries.  sex,  D. 
zes,  OS.  &  OHG.  sehs,  G.  .s echs,  Icel.,  Sw.,  &  Dan.  sex, 
Goth,  saihs,  Lith.  szeszi ,  Russ.  shesV ,  Gael.  &  Ir.  se ,  W. 
chwech,  L.  sex,  Gr.  Per.  shesh ,  Skr.  shash.  Cf.  hexa- 


biva  Bhairava 


Skull  of  Siva- 
therium  ( S.gi- 
yanteum)  much  reduced. 


GON,  HEXAMETER,  SAMITE,  SENARY,  SEXTANT,  SISE.]  One 
more  than  five  ;  twice  three  ;  as,  six  yards  ;  —  often  used 
elliptically  ;  as,  six  were  present. 

six  ale.  ale  of  a  quality  costing  six  shillings  a  barrel ;  hence, 
small  beer.  Eng.  —  S.  Articles,  Act  of  the,  an  act  of  Parlia¬ 
ment  passed  in  1539,  which  reasserted  the  doctrine  of  tran- 
substantiation,  and  sanctioned  communion  in  one  kind,  the 
celibacy  of  the  clergy,  monastic  vows,  private  masses,  and 
auricular  confession.  —  s. -canted  file.  .  See  file,  tool.  — S. 
Companies,  six  mutual-aid  associations  for  Chinese  emi¬ 
grants,  partly  benevolent  and  partly  commercial,  repre¬ 
senting  six  districts  of  the  province  of  Kwangtung.  They 
originated  in  the  times  of  contract  coolie  labor  in  the 
United  States  (about  1850),  and  have  become  especially  in¬ 
fluential  in  San  Francisco.  Their  names  are  :  Ning  Yeung, 
Hop  Wo,  Kong  Chow%  Yung  Yo,  Sam  Yup,  and  Yang 
Ying.  —  8. -foot  way,  in  English  railway  practice,  the  strip 
of  ground,  six  feet  in  width,  between  two  parallel  sets  of 
lines.  Eng.  —  s. -hour  circle,  Astron.,  that  hour  circle  whose 
plane  is  at  right  angles  to  the  meridian.  —  S.  Months’  War. 
the  Frauco-Prussian  War  (July,  1870-January,  1871).—  S. 
Nations,  a  confederation  of  North  American  Indians  formed 


by  the  union  of  the  Tuscaroras  and  the  Five  Nations.  —  a. 
o’clock  hour  circle.  =  six-hour  circle.  —  s. -part  time.  See 
time,  ft.,  13  a.  —  a.  point.  Backgammon,  the  point  sixth  from 
the  outer  end  on  each  player’s  home  table.  -  s. -point  circle. 
=  nine-point  circle.  —  s.  points  of  ritual.  See  ritualism, 
ft.,  2.  —  S. -Principle  Baptists.  See  Baptist,  ft.  —  a. -rowed 
barley,  a  race  of  barley  ( Hordeum  sativum  hexastichon) 
having  the  grains  in  six  rows.  —  s. -stringed  whip,  the  Six  Ar¬ 
ticles.  Slang,  —  the  S.  Acts,  E7ig.,  a  series  of  laws  passed 
in  1819,  to  suppress  seditious  meetings  and  publications. 

Six,  ft.  1  The  number  greater  by  a  unit  than  five;  the 
sum  of  three  and  three  ;  six  units  or  objects. 

2.  A  symbol  representing  six  units,  as  6,  vi.,  or  YI. 


often  regarded  as  a  BUbfamily, 

Sit-ti'n*  (sT-tl'ne).of  Paridae  or 
Certhiida*.  —  sit'tine  (sYt'In  ; 
-Yn  ;  183),  a. 

Slt'til.  +  SUBTLE. 

sittinde.  +  sitting. 
sit'ting-ly,  adv.  Suitably.  Obs. 
sittingstede.  n  [See  sit;  stea  d, 
».J  Abiding  place;  abode.  Obs. 
slt'tle-ness.  +  subtleness. 
slt-trin'gy  (sY-trYn'jY).  n.  Also 
sit-trin'gee.  I  Hind  &Per  shat- 
ranj  chess,  a  sort  of  carpet  ;  cf. 
Skr.  caturanga  the  four  mem¬ 
bers  (of  an  army ),  chess  ]  A  car¬ 
pet  of  striped  cotton,  proh.  orig¬ 
inally  checkered.  India. 

II  si'tu.  See  in  situ- 
sit'u-ate  (sYPO-St),  a.  =  situ¬ 
ated.  ~  (locate  Aare.l 

sit'u-ate  (-at),  v.  t.  To  place or| 
siturngee.  +  sittrjnoy. 
sit  ut  est,  aut  non  sit  [L.] 
,et  it  be  as  it  is,  or  let  it  not  be. 
siute.  +  suit. 
siv.  Sieve.  Ref.  S)i. 

Si'va-ite.  Shi'va-ite.  n.  A 
worshiper  of  Siva  ;  a  Saiva. 
Si-van'  (sf-van').  n.  (Heb.  si- 
van.]  See  Jewish  calendar. 


si'va  snake  (se'va).  The  king 
cobra. 

sive  +  sieve  ;  (dial.  sTv);  obs. 
or  Scot.  &  dial.  Eng.  var.  of 
chive;  (siv)  dial  Eng.  var  of 
SCYTHE;  {dial.  sYv;  sev)  obs.  or 
dial.  Eng.  var.  of  sieve. 
si'ver  (sY'v?r),  ti.  An  open 
drain:  a  gutter.  Scot. 
siver.  v  t.  To  simmer.  Obs. 
sivet.  civet. 

||  si  vis  me  fle're.  do-len'dum 
estpri'mum  ip'sl ti'bi (tYb'Y). 
[L  J  If  you  wish  me  to  weep, 
first  you  yourself  must  lament. 

Horace  (Ars  Poetica.  102). 
||  si  vis  pa'cem.  pa'ra  bel'lum. 
[ L. ]  If  you  wish  for  peace, 
prepare  for  war. 
siv'vens.  n.  j)l.  Sibbens.  Scot. 
sivyle  4*  CIVIL 
Si-wan'  (sf-wiin'),  n.  Var.  of 
Sivan.  See  J  ewish  calendar 
si'wash  (sl'wSsh),  n.  Corrupt, 
of  salish.  Northwestern  V.  S. 
si  we.  si  wen  -fr  sue. 
si'win  (se'wYn ).  Var. of  sewen. 
Biwte  d*  suite. 

8ix'ain  (sYk'sSn),  n.  [F.,  fr. 
six  six.  Cf.  sextain.]  Pros. 
A  stanza  of  six  lines;  a  sextain. 


food,  foot :  out,  oil ;  chair  ;  go  ;  sing,  iqk  ;  4*en,  thin ;  nature,  verdure  (250) ;  K  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144) ;  boN  ;  yet ;  zh  ==  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Guidb. 

Full  explanations  of  Abbreviations,  Signs,  etc.,  immediately  precede  the  Vocabulary. 


SIX-CUT 


1966 


SKEEG 


3.  Something  having  as  an  essential  feature  six  units  or 
members ;  specif. :  a  A  playing  card,  domino,  etc.,  bear¬ 
ing  six  spots  or  pips,  b  Of  a  dice,  the  face  which  bears 
six  spots,  c  A  bond  bearing  interest  at  six  per  cent  per 
annum,  d  A  boat  l  owed  by  six  oars,  or  a  crew  of  six  oars¬ 
men  ;  also,  pi.,  races  for  six-oared  boats,  e  A  set  of  six 
persons  or  things,  f  Cricket.  A  sixer,  g  =  six  ale.  Eng. 

4.  Short  for  six  o'clock,  etc. 

to  be  at  six  and  seven  or  at  sixes  and  sevens,  to  be  in  disorder, 
six'er  (sik'ser),  n.  1.  Math.  A  combination  of  six  elements. 
2.  Cricket.  A  hit  from  which  six  runs  are  scored.  Colloq. 
six 'fold7  (sYks'fold7),  a.  [AS.  sixfeald.]  Six  times  re¬ 
peated  ;  six  times  as  much  or  as  many. 

Six'pence  (sTks'pens),n.;  pi.  -pences  (-sgz;  -siz  ;  151).  The 
sum  of  six  pence  ;  also,  an  English  silver  coin  of  this  value  ; 
half  a  shilling,  about  12  cents.  See  fippenny  bit. 
six'pen  ny  (-p8n7T),  a.  Of  the  value  of,  or  costing,  six¬ 
pence  ;  hence,  of  trifling  worth  ;  cheap ;  trashy. 
six'score7  (-skor' ;  201),  a.  d*  n.  [six  -f-  score ,  n.]  Six 
times  twenty  ;  one  hundred  and  twenty, 
slxte  (stkst),  n.  [F.,  fr.  six  six.]  Fencing.  The  sixth 
parry,  the  same  as  tierce  with  the  Anger  nails  turned  up. 
six'teen7  (sTks'ten7;  sTks'ten';  84),  a.  [AS.  sixlene,  six- 
(yne.  See  six,  ten  ;  cf.  sixty.]  Consisting  of,  or  being 
the  sum  of,  six  and  ten  ;  fifteen  and  one  more  ;  —  often 
used  elliptically  ;  as,  only  sixteen  survived. 
six'teen7,  n.  1.  The  number  greater  by  a  unit  than  fifteen  ; 
the  sum  of  ten  and  six  ;  sixteen  units  or  objects. 

2.  A  symbol  representing  sixteen  units,  as  16,  or  xvi. 
sixteen  to  one,  a  rallying  cry  of  the  Democratic  party  in 
185)6,  alluding  to  their  advocacy  of  the  free  and  unlimited 
coinage  of  silver  at  a  legalized  value  ratio  to  gold  of  16  to  1. 
six  teen'mo  (slks-ten'mo),  n.  ;  pi.  -mos  (-moz).  A  book 
of  sheets  folded  each  into  sixteen  leaves.  =  sextodecimo. 
Sixteenth7  (sTks'tenth' ;  sTks'tenth' ;  84),  a.  [From  six¬ 
teen  :  cf.  AS.  sixteoSa.]  1.  Sixth  after  the  tenth  ;  next 
in  order  after  the  fifteenth. 

2.  Constituting  or  being  one  of  sixteen  equal  parts  into 
which  any  whole  is  divided. 

sixteenth7,  n.  1.  The  quotient  of  a  unit  divided  by  six¬ 
teen  ;  one  of  sixteen  equal  parts  of  one  whole. 

2.  The  next  in  order  after  the  fifteenth. 

3.  Music,  a  An  interval  comprising  two  octaves  and  a  sec¬ 
ond.  See  interval,  6.  b  A  sixteenth  note. 

sixteenth  note,  Music,  a  semiquaver.  —  b.  rest.  See  rest,  n. 
sixth  (sTksth),  a.  [From  six :  cf.  AS.  sixta,  siexta .] 

1.  First  after  the  fifth  ;  next  in  order  after  the  fifth. 

2.  Being  one  of  six  equal  parts  into  which  any  whole  is 
divided. 

sixth  chord.  Music,  a  chord  made  up  of 
a  tone  with  its  third  and  its  sixth, 
usually  regarded  as  the  first  inversion 
of  a  triad  ;  —  also  called  chord  of  the 
Bixth.  Three  important  sixth  chords, 
called  chorda  of  the  extreme  sixth, 
from  having,  in  normal  position,  the 
interval  of  an  augmented  sixth  be¬ 
tween  their  outer  tones,  are  :  (1)  the 
Italian  sixth,  consisting  of  the  first,  sixth,  and  sharped 
fourth  tone  of  a  minor  scale  ;  (2)  the  French  sixth,  consist¬ 
ing  of  its  first,  second,  sixth,  and  sharped  fourth  ;  (3)  the 
German  sixth,  consisting  of  its  first,  third,  sixth,  and 
sharped  fourth.  See  also  Neapolitan  sixth.  —  8.  day,  Fri¬ 
day  ;  —  so  called  by  the  Friends,  or  Quakers.  —  b.  nerve, 
Anat.  &  Zoo!.,  a  nerve  of  the  sixth  cranial  pair,  supplying 
the  external  rectus  muscles  of  the  eyes  ;  an  abducent  nerve. 
Sixth,  n.  1.  The  quotient  of  a  unit  divided  by  six  ;  oue  of 
six  equal  parts  which  form  a  whole. 

2.  The  next  in  order  after  the  fifth. 

3.  Music,  a  An  interval  embracing  six  diatonic  degrees. 
See  interval,  6.  b  A  tone  at  this  interval,  c  The  har¬ 
monic  combination  of  two  tones  a  sixth  apart,  d  The 
sixth  tone  of  a  scale,  counting  upwards. 

six'tl  6th  (sTks'tT-Sth  ;  151),  a.  [AS.  sixtiogoSa,  sixtigoSa.] 

1.  Next  in  order  after  the  fifty-ninth. 

2  Being  one  of  sixty  equal  parts  into  which  any  whole  is 
divided. 

six'ti-eth,  n.  1.  The  quotient  of  a  unit  divided  by  sixty  ; 
one  of  sixty  equal  parts  forming  a  whole. 

2.  The  next  in  order  after  the  fifty  ninth. 

Six'tlne  (sTks'tln),  a.  Sistine. 

six'ty  (sTks'tT),  a.  [AS.  siextig,  sixtig,  akin  to  G.  sechzig , 
Goth,  saths  tigjus.  See  six,  ten  ;  cf.  sixteen.]  Six  times 
ten  ;  fifty-nine  and  one  more  ;  threescore  ;  —  often  used 
elliptically;  as,  sixty  were  killed. 

six'ty,  n.  ;  pi.  -ties  (-tTz).  1.  The  sum  of  six  times  ten  ; 

sixty  units  or  objects. 

2.  A  symbol  representing  sixty  units,  as  60,  lx.,  or  LX. 

3.  Com.  A  bill  of  exchange  payable  in  sixty  days.  Cant. 
like  sixty,  with  great  speed,  ease,  force,  or  the  like  ;  as,  to 
go,  run,  etc.,  like  sixty  ;  to  ache  like  sixty.  Slang ,  U.  S. 

six'ty— four'mo  (-for'mo  ;  201),  n.  ;  pi.  -MOS  (-moz).  A  book 
composed  of  sheets  each  of  which  is  folded  into  sixty-four 
leaves  ;  — usually  written  64mo,  or  64°. 
siz'ty-fourth'  (-forth' ;  201),  a.  Constituting  or  being  one  | 


1  2  3 

Sixth  Chords  in  the 
key  of  c  minor.  1 
Italian  ;  2  French  ; 
3  German. 


of  sixty-four  equal  parts  into  which  a  thing  is  divided.  —  n. 
A  sixty-fourth  part, 
sixty-fourth  note,  Music,  a  note 
written  with  stem  and  four 
pennants,  and  having  the  time 
value  of  one  sixty-fourth  of  a 
whole  note ;  a  liemidemisemi- 

quaver.  See  note,  n.,  1  a.  -  b.  Ri_tv  fonrth  Notes 

rest.  Music.  See  2d  rest,  7  b.  Sixty  -fourth  JNotes 

six'ty-six'  (sTks'ti-sTks),  n.  Card  Playing.  A  form  of  bd- 
zique  in  which  no  groups  but  marriages  are  declared,  and 
a  score  of  sixty-six  counts  one  toward  game, 
slz'a-ble  (siz'u-b’l),  a.  Of  reasonable  or  suitable  size  or 
bulk;  usually,  somewhat  large  ;  massive  ;  as,  sizable  tim¬ 
ber.  —  siz'a-ble-ness,  n.  —  siz'a-bly,  adv. 
slz'ar  (siz'er),  71.  [Also  sizer,  from  size  a  settled  allowance.] 
A  student  in  the  universities  of  Cambridge  (Eng.)  and  Dub¬ 
lin,  who,  having  passed  a  certain  examination,  is  exempted 
from  college  fees  and  charges.  He  formerly  waited  on  the 
table.  The  name  was  prob.  applied  from  his  employment 
in  distributing  the  size,  or  provisions.  Cf.  servitor,  c. 
si'zar  ship,  n.  1.  The  position  or  standing  of  a  sizar. 

2.  A  foundation  for  the  support  of  a  sizar.  Brit. 

Size  (siz),  v.  [Prob.  fr.  OF.  &  F.  assise,  prop. ,  a  setting, 
fixing ;  or  fr.  Olt.  sisa  glue  used  by  painters,  shortened  fr. 
assisa,  fr.  assidere,  p.  p.  assiso ,  to  make  to  sit,  to  seat,  to 
place,  L.  assidere  to  sit  down  ;  ad  -f-  sidei'e  to  sit  down, 
akin  to  seder e  to  sit.  See  assize,  sit,  v.  i. ;  cf.  size  bulk.] 
Any  of  various  glutinous  materials,  as  preparations  of  glue 
or  flour,  used  for  glazing  the  surface  of  paper,  fiber,  plaster, 
etc.  Ordinary  painters'  size  is  a  glue  containing  too  much 
water  to  become  hard. 

size,  v.  t.  ;  sized  (sizd);  siz'ing  (siz'Tng).  To  cover,  stiffen, 
or  glaze,  with  size  ;  to  prepare  with  size, 
size,  n.  [Abbr.  fr.  assize.  See  assize  ;  cf.  size  glue.] 

1.  A  settled  quantity  or  allowance  ;  an  allotment.  Obs. 

2.  An  allowance  of  food  and  drink  from  the  buttery,  aside 
from  the  regular  dinner  at  commons  ;  hence,  a  charge  in¬ 
curred  for  such  extra  allowance  ;  also,  more  broadly,  any 
extra  charges.  Univ.  of  Cambridge ,  Eng  Cf.  battel. 

3.  Extent  of  superficies  or  volume  ;  relative  proportions  or 
magnitude; — commonly  referring  to  relative  mass  or  bulk. 

4.  Figurative  bulk  ;  condition  as  to  rank,  ability,  charac¬ 
ter,  etc.  ;  as,  the  office  demands  a  man  of  larger  size. 

The  middling  or  lower  size  of  people.  Staff. 

5.  State  (of  affairs)  ;  fact ;  actual  truth.  Slang. 

6.  Formerly,  in  some  cases,  a  rate,  arbitrarily  or  legally 
fixed,  regulating  the  dimensions,  as  the  weight,  measure, 
quantity,  or  the  like,  of  a  commodity  ;  now,  a  conventional 
relative  measure  of  dimension,  as  for  shoes,  gloves,  and 
other  articles  made  up  for  sale. 

7.  A  kind  of  gauge  for  grading  pearls  according  to  size. 

8.  =  assize,  7  a;—  usually  in  pi.  Obs.  or  Scot.  &  Dial.  Eng. 
Syn.  —  Size,  magnitude.  The  size  of  an  object  (commonly 
material)  is  the  measure  or  extent  of  its  dimensions, 
whether  great  or  small ;  magnitude  strictly  denotes  great¬ 
ness  of  extent,  bulk,  intensity,  power,  etc.,  and  applies  to 
both  material  and  immaterial  oojects ;  but  the  words  are 
frequently  interchangeable  :  as,  the  size  of  a  grain  of  sand, 
of  a  house,  the  magnitude  ot  a  mountain,  the  magnitude  of 
one’s  designs,  angular  magnitude.  See  bulk. 

size,  t’.  t.  1.  To  fix  the  weight,  measure,  capacity,  etc.,  of  ; 
to  conform  to  standard.  R.  “  To  size  weights.”  Bacon. 

2.  To  procure  extra  portions  of  ;  also,  to  pay  for  extra  por¬ 
tions  of;  more  broadly,  to  buy;  purchase.  Univ.  of 
Cambridge ,  Eng.,  and  other  universities. 

3.  To  swell  out  with  or  as  with  sizes.  Obs. 

4.  To  adjust  or  arrange  according  to  size  or  bulk.  Specif.  : 
a  Mil.  To  arrange  men  in  (a  squad  or  company)  according 
to  their  stature,  b  To  grade  or  classify,  according  to  size. 

5.  Mech.  To  bring  or  adjust  (a  thing)  to  size,  as  by  cutting, 
to  size  down,  to  gradate  (diminish)  as  to  size  (the ’members 
of  a  series) ;  as,  to  size  down  roofing  slates  from  the  eaves 
to  the  ridge.  —  to  s.  up,  to  estimate  or  asoertain  the  char¬ 
acter  and  ability  of.  See  3d  size,  4.  Slang,  U.  S. 

size,  v.  i.  1.  To  take  greater  size  ;  to  increase  in  size. 

2.  To  order  food  or  drink  from  the  buttery  ;  hence,  to  enter 
a  score,  as  on  the  buttery  book.  Univ.  of  Cambridge ,  Eng. 
Sized  (sizd),  a.  1.  Having  a  special  size  or  bulk  ;  —  chiefly 
in  compounds  ;  as,  large-.vteetf  ;  common-steed. 

2.  Arranged  or  adjusted  according  to  size, 
siz'er  (siz'er),  n.  1.  =  sizar. 

2.  An  instrument  or  contrivance  with  which  to  size  articles. 

3.  Something  big  ;  a  whopper.  Colloq.,  Eng. 

Siz'ing  (siz'ing),  p.  pr.  X*  vb.  n.  of  (either)  size,  v.  Hence  : 
n.  1.  [From  3d  or  4th  size.]  Food  and  drink  ordered 
from  the  buttery  by  a  student ;  also,  the  act  of  procuring, 
or  paying  the  charge  for,  such  provisions.  Univ.  of  Cam¬ 
bridge,  Eng. 

2.  [From  1st  or  2d  size.] 

Size  (the  glutinous  ma¬ 
terial),  or  a  preparation 
of  it. 

sizing  tool-  Wood  Tttrn- 
-ng.  A  cutting  tool  with 


Sizing  Tool. 

_  gauge  clamped  to  it  to  deter¬ 

mine  the  size  of  the  wood  turned  ;  —  called  also  sizing  chisel. 


slx'-cut',  a.  Having  six  blades; 
—  said  of  a  kind  of  stone-dress- 
mg  ax  ;  also,  designating  a  sur 
face  produced  by  euch  an  ax. 
Blx'foiP,  n.  —  8BXF01L. 
stx'-foot'er.  n  A  person  six 
feet  tall.  Colloq  ,  IT.  S 
alx'haend  man.  Pseudo-archaic 

for  SIXUYNDE  MAN. 
sixhynde  man.  See  H  YN PE,  a. 
six '-shooter,  n.  A  firearm 
which  can  be  fired  six  times 
without  reloading ;  esp  ,  a  six- 
chambered  revolver.  Colloq. 
Blx'some,  a.  [six  4-  1st  -.some.] 
Six  together.  Obs.  Scot. 
aixt.  d*  seest,  form  of  see. 
six  teenth'ly,  adv  of  six¬ 
teenth.  [TEKNTH  I 

Bixteothe.  slxtethe.  d*  xix-| 
Bixth'ly,  adv.  of  sixth. 
siz  (siz).  Dial.  Eng.  of  siss,  v. 
aiz'a-bl.  Sizable.  Ref'.  Sp. 
ai-zal'  (sP-sal'),  n.  Sisal  hemp, 
aizars.  d*  scissors  [Six.  I 
size  (sTz),  n.  [See  rise,  sice.]| 
size' able  Var.  of  sizable.— 
Blze'a  ble-ness.  n.  —  size'a-bly. 
adv. 

aizeine.  d*  sixain. 
si'zel  (si'zel).  Var.  of  scissel. 
size'ly.  a.  [Cf.  size  bulk.] 
Nice  ;  proud  ;  coy.  Obs 


siz'er  die,  tap  (slz'tfr),  etc. 
Mech.  A  die,  tap,  etc.,  to  finish 
threaded  work  to  standard  size 
siz'i  ness  (sIz'Y-nSs),  n.  Qual¬ 
ity  of  being  Bizy  ;  viscousness. 
sizing  chisel.  =  sizing  tool. 
si  zyg'i-um  (s  T-z  Y  j'Y-w  m),  n.; 
pi.  -ia  (-«).  [NL.]  Syzygy. 
siz'y  gy  Var.  of  syzygy. 
sizz  (hTz),  n.  fi,*  v.  t.  Hiss. 
Bizzars  d*  scissors. 
sizz'ing  (dial.  stz'Yn),  n. 
Yeast  Obs  or  Dial.  Eng. 

S.  J.  Abbr.  Society  of  Jesus, 
ajam'bok  (sham'bOk),  n.  [S 
Af  D.,  fr.  Malay  charnboq  whip, 
fr.  Per.  chribttk.]  A  heavy 
leather  or  hide  whip.  S.  Africa. 
^jam'bok,  v.  1.  To  use  the 
sjambok  on  ;  to  flog.  £  Africa 
S.  J.  C.  Abbr.  Supreme  Judi¬ 
cial  Court.  U.  S. 
sk.  Abbr.  Sack, 
sk*.  For  words  in  sic-,  see  forms 
in  sc-,  or,  more  rarely,  sh-. 
skabe.  d*  scab. 
skace.  scarce. 
skach  d*  scatch. 
skad'dle  (Bkftd'M).  Obs.  or 
dial.  Eng  of  scaddle,  a.  t(  n. 
skad'dle,  t>  i.  To  skedaddle. 
Dial.  U.  S.  [Dial.  Eng.  I 
skad'don  (-ttn),  n.  A  bee  larva. 


skade,  rt.  [Cf.  skate,  old  horse.] 
A  wizened  creature.  Obs  Scot. 
Ska'dhi  (Bka'thC),  Ska'di 
(-df).  Vars.  of  Skathi. 
skadylle.  +  scaddle.  [scath k. j 
skaed  (skad).  Scot.  var.  of| 
skaffaut.  d*  scaffold. 
skaffay.  d*  scaffie. 
akaffe.  d*  skiff. 
skag  (akagh  n.  A  low,  strongly 
built,  decked  boat  for  duck 
shooting.  Loral,  Great  Lakes 
—  v.  i.  To  shoot  from  a  skag. 
skag.  Var.  of  skeq. 
skag.  n.  fir  v.  Tear  ;  split  ; 
wound.  Dial.  Eng. 
skail  (skal).  Scot.  &  dial.  Eng. 
var.  of  scale,  disperse  :  scatter, 
skaille.  d*  sk e el.  [  Basketwork. I 
akain  (skan).  Var.  of  skein,! 
skain,  skaine.  Vars.  of  skean. 
skains'mate',  n.  A  nonce  word, 
in  “Romeo  and  Juliet,"  con¬ 
jectured  to  mean  messmate  or 
companion  (from  skean,  a  dag¬ 
ger)  or  a  scapegrace, 
skaip  d*  scape. 
skaiplarie  d*  scapulary. 
skair  <  skar).  Scot.  &  dial  Eng. 
var.  of  scare. 
skair.  skaire.  d*  share. 
skairthtie.  d*  scarcity. 
Bkait'bird'  (skat'bQrd'),  n.  [Cf. 


Sw.  dial,  sket  dirt,  excrement.] 
A  skua.  Scot. 
skalado.  +  scalade. 
skald.  Var.  of  1st  scald. 
skald.  scold. 
skalion.  +  scallion. 
akalke,  n  [Cf.  Dan.,  Norw., 
Sw.  dial,  skalk  the  top  cut  off, 
the  heel  of  a  loaf  ]  Scalp.  Obs 
skail.  «*•  sc  ale,  to  mount;  scall. 
skallade  +  scalade. 
Bkal'pund  (skOl'pdbnd7 ; 
skOl'-),  n.  [Sw.,  fr.  OSw.  skal  a 
scale  of  a  balance  -f  pun  d 
pound.]  See  weight. 

8kambli8.  +  shambles,  n.  pi 
skamelar.  +  scambler. 
Bkamyll.-f  shamble,  n.  [place. I 
skance.  -f*  sconce,  a  fortified! 
skan'dhas  (skQn'ddz;  147),  n. 
pi.  [Skr.  skandha  body.]  The  os. 
The  impermanent  elements 
which  enter  into  man’s  consti¬ 
tution,  assumed  in  incarnation. 
Skan  di-na'vi-an  Var.  of  Scan¬ 
dinavian. 

Bkap.  skape.  n.  [Cf  scalp.) 
The  head;  the  scalp.  Obs.  Scot, 
skapellarye.  +  scapulary. 
skar  (skiir),  skare  (skar).  Obs. 
or  Scot.  Sc  dial.  Eng.  vars.  of 
SCARE. 


Smooth,  or  Barn-door, 
Skate  (Raja  Isevis). 


Siz'y  (siz'T),  a.  [From  1st  size.]  Viscous ;  glutinous. 
Siz'zard  (sTz'erd),  n.  [ sizzle  -j-  blizzard.]  A  period  of 
weather  marked  by  heat  with  high  humidity.  Colloq .,  U.  S. 
siz'zle  (sTz'’l),  v.  i.  ;  siz'zled  (-’Id) ;  siz'zling  (-ling).  [See 
siss.]  To  make  a  hissing  sound  ;  to  fry,  or  to  shrivel  up, 
with  a  hissing  sound.  Dial.  Eng.,  &  Colloq.,  U.  S. 
Siz'zle,  n.  A  hissing  sound,  as  of  something  frying  over  a 
fire.  Dial.  Eng.,  it*  Colloq .,  U.  S. 
siz'zliilg  (-ling),  p.  pr  vb.  n.  of  sizzle.  —  sizzling  heat, 
Meta/.,  a  degree  of  heat  (about  400-450  F.)  which  is  approxi¬ 
mately  that  of  iron  just  hot  enough  to  hiss  w  hen  touched 
with  a  moistened  finger. 

skafi'ie  (sk&f'T),  n.  Also  scaffy.  [Cf.  Gael,  sgoth  a  skiff,  fr. 
Seand.;  cf.  Icel.  shut  a  a  small  craft.]  A’aul.  A  Scottish  fish¬ 
ing  boat  having  the  stem  raked  and  rounding  and  the  stern 
raked,  usually  with  main  and  mizzen  dipping  lug  sails. 
Skat  (skat),  n.  [G.,  fr.  It.  scartare  to  discard.]  1.  A  three- 
handed  card  game  played  with  32  cards,  of  which  two  con¬ 
stitute  the  sknt  (sense  2),  or  widow.  The  players  bid  for  the 
privilege  of  attempting  any  of  several  games  or  tasks,  in  most  of 
which  the  player  undertaking  the  game  must  take  tricks  count¬ 
ing  in  aggregate  at  least  61  (the  counting  cards  being  nee  11,  ten 
10,  king  4,  queen  3,  jack  2).  The  four  jacks  are  the  best  trumps, 
ranking  club,  spade,  heart,  diamond,  and  a  ten  outranks  king  or 
queen  (but  in  nullo  cards  rank  ns  in  whist).  The  value  ol  hands 
depends  upon  the  game  played,  trump  suit,  points  taken,  and 
number  of  matudores. 

2.  Skat.  A  widow  of  two  cards,  which  count  for  the  player, 
skate  (skat),  n.  [From  Seand.  j  cf.  Icel.  skata ;  also  L. 
squatus ,  squat i na .  ] 

Any  of  numerous 
rays  of  the  genus 
Raja  and  allied  gen¬ 
era  of  family  Raji- 
dw.  Their  pectoral 
tins  are  greatly  de-  < 
v  e  1  o  p  e  d  and  give 
the  animal  a  rliom- 
boidal  shape,  but 
they  are  not  conflu¬ 
ent  around  the  front 
of  the  snout.  Among 
the  best-known  spe¬ 
cies  are  the  common  European  skate  {Raja  balls),  which 
sometimes  weighs  over  100  pounds  and  is  extensively  used 
as  food  ;  the  smooth,  or  barn-door,  skate  (R.  Ixvis)  of  the 
American  Atlantic  coast,  and  R.  binoculata,  a  large  species 
of  the  Pacific  coast ;  and  the  thoruback.  The  tobacco-box 
skate  (A\  erinacea)  is  a  small  species,  brown  above  mot¬ 
tled  with  blac  k  spots,  and  is  very  common  on  the  American 
Atlantic  coast. 

skate,  n.  [For  skates,  fr.  D.  schaais ;  cf.  Russ,  skakat ’  to 
spring,  skip,  gal¬ 
lop.  Cf.  SCATCH.] 

1.  A  metallic  run¬ 
ner  with  a  frame 
shaped  to  fit  the 
sole  of  a  shoe,  to  be 
fastened  under  the 
foot,  and  used  for 
gliding  on  ice. 

2.  A  roller  skate. 

3.  A  skid  or  shoe, 
made  to  fit  over 
the  rail,  used  as  a 
brake  under  a  rail¬ 
road  car  wheel. 

s  k  a  t  e,  v.  i  ; 
skat'ed  (skat'Sd  ; 

-Id ;  151);  skat'ing 
(skat'Tng).  1  To  Skates.  1  American  Club;  2  Hockey ; 
glide  on  skates.  3  Tubular  Racing  ;  4  Roller. 

2.  Hence,  to  move  quickly  ;  to  go  in  a  hurry.  Slang,  U.  S. 
skat'er  (skat'er),  n.  a  One  that  skates.  1)  A  water  strider. 
Ska'thi  (ska'the),  n.  [Icel.  Ska  Si.]  Norse  Myth.  A  god¬ 
dess  of  Finnish  origin,  wife  of  Njorth.  It  is  she  who  fastens 
the  venom-dripping  snake  above  Loki. 
skat'ole  (skSt'ol),  skat'ol  (-51 ;  -51),  n.  [Gr.  atetop,  cr/caro?, 
dung  -f-  -ol.]  Chem.  A  compound,  C<,HflN,  which  is 
formed  by  putrefaction  of  albuminous  matter  and  hence 
found  in  the  human  intestine  and  in  excrement,  from 
which  it  is  obtained  in  white  shining  intensely  fetid  leaf¬ 
lets.  It  is  also  formed  by  reducing  indigo,  etc.  Chemi¬ 
cally  it  is  /3-methyl-indole. 

skean  (skew),  n.  [Gael.  &  Ir.  sgian;  akin  to  W.  ysgien  a 
large  knife,  a  scimitar.]  A  dagger ;  dirk ;  specif.  :  a  A 
bronze  double-edged  dagger  anciently  used  in  Ireland,  b 
A  skean  dhu.  —  skean  dhu  (doo),  a  form  of  knife  or  dagger 
used  by  Scottish  Highlanders, 
skeat'ta  (skat'a),  n.  [AS.  sceatt.]  A  small  silver  coin  of 
very  early  Anglo-Saxon  coinage.  Its  design  was  sometimes 
of  Roman  origin  and  sometimes  original, 
ske-dad'dle  (ske-d5d'’l),  v.  i. ;  ske-dad'dled  (-’Id)  ;  ske- 
dad'dling  (-ling).  [E.  dial,  also  to  spill,  scatter.]  To  be¬ 
take  one’s  self  to  flight  in  or  as  in  a  panic ;  to  flee  ;  to  run 
away  ;  to  .scurry  ;  scamper.  Colloq. 
ske-dad'dle,  n.  Act  of  skedaddling.  Colloq. 


skaramouche.  +  skirmish. 
skarlote.  +  scarlet.  [mish.J 
skarmoch.  skarmoche.  *1*skir-! 
skarn.  scorn. 
skarre  sc  v  i;.  scare 
skarsete.  +  scarcity. 
skart.  •[*  sc  rat. 
skarth  f  scart,  cormorant, 
skarth.  ».  [Cf.  shak  d.]  A 
fragment.  Obs. 
skase'ly  (skas'lT),  adv.  Scarce¬ 
ly;  hardly.  Obs.  or  Dial.  U.  S. 
Skat,  n.  See  star. 
skat  Var.  of  scat. 
skate  (skat),  n.  An  old  de¬ 
crepit  horse;  a  plug.  Slang,  C.  S. 
skate  barrow.  A  sea  purse, 
skater,  d*  scatter. 
skathill.  d*  scaddle. 
ska-tol'o-gy.  skat  o-log'ic,  etc. 
Vars.  of  scatology,  etc. 
ska'to-sine  (ska'tf.-sYn  ;  sk&t'- 
6-; -sen:  134), n.  Also  -sin  [sA-af- 
ole  -h  -ose-f  -me. ,1  Physiol.  Client. 
A  base,  CinIIic,(>2N2,  formed  in 
the  autodigestion  of  pancreas, 
and  probably  related  to  6katole. 
skat-ox'yl  (sk  a  t-5  k's  II),  n. 
[sAra lole  -f  oxygen.]  An  oxida¬ 
tion  product  of  skatole  com¬ 
bined  with  sulphuric  acid  ns  a 
potassium  salt  in  diabetic  urine, 
skaunce.  sk&wnce,  n.  Jest; 


I  make-believe.  Obs. 
skavel  d*  scafflk.  a  spade, 
skaw  (sk6),  n.  [Cf.  Icel.  >!«£/?.] 
Headland  :  promontory. 
Bkaw'bard.  -bert.  d*  scabbard. 
skawde.  d*  scold. 
skawer.  n.  A  jurat.  Obs.  f 
skawte,  n.  A  blow  ;  a  thrust.  | 
skayles.  n.  Kayles.  Obs. 
skayre.  d*  scare. 
skean'ock-le  (sken'Qk-’lJ.n. 

tGael.  sgian-achlats ;  sgian 
nife  +  achlais  the  armpit, 

!  bosom.]  A  small  dirk.  Scot. 
skear  (skar;  skar).  Scot.  & 
dial.  var.  of  scare.  [DialA 
8keart(skert;  skart), a.  Scared.! 
skear 'y  (sker'Y ;  skar'I),  a. 
Scary.  Dial. 
skeat.  d*  skate. 
skeate.  d*  skate,  [skybal,  n.l 
skeb'el  (sk?b'’l)  Scot.  var.  of  | 
skec.  n.  (OF.  eskec,  cskiec ,  var.  of 
eschiec ,  eschcci]  PI  undering.  Obs. 
Bkech.  Sketch.  Ref.  Sp. 
skecht  Sketched.  Ref.  Sp. 
skee  d*  skeo. 

Bkee.  «.  =  ski. 
akeed  (sked).  Var.  of  skid 
skeeg  (ekSg),  v.  t.  fir  tt.  [From 
Scot,  skeegers  whip  ;  cf.  Gael. 
sgit/rs  whip,  fr.  E.  scourge. 
Lash  ;  flog  ;  Blap.  Scot. 
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SKEWER 


skeel'ing  (skel'Tng),  n.  [From  Scand.  Cf.  shealing.] 

1.  A  shed,  outhouse,  or  penthouse.  Eng. 

2  A  bay  of  a  barn.  Obs. 

3.  The  side  of  an  attic  under  a  slope  of  a  roof.  Local ,  Eng. 
skeet  (sket),n.  [Cf.  E.  dial,  sheet  to  squirt.]  Naut.  a’ scoop 
with  a  long  handle,  as  for  washing  the  sides  of  a  vessel. 
Skeg  (skSg),  n.  [Cf.  I  cel.  skaga  to  jut  out,  project.]  1.  The 
after  part  of  the  keel  of  a  vessel  near  the  sternpost,  or  a 
part  in  extension  of  the  keel,  upon  which  the  rudder  rests  ; 
now,  esp.,  the  part  connecting  the  keel  with  the  bottom  of 
the  rudder  post  in  a  single-screw  vessel. 

2-  In  a  fiat-bottomed  boat,  the  vertical  triangular  piece 
taking  the  place  of  the  after  part  of  a  keel. 

Skein  (skan),  n.  [ME.  skeyne ,  OF.  escaigne ,  F.  tcagne, 
perh.  of  Celtic  origin  ;  cf.  Ir.  sgainne ,  Gael,  sgeinnidh 
thread,  small  twine ;  or  peril,  the  English  word  is  immedi¬ 
ately  from  Celtic.]  1.  A  quantity  of  yarn,  thread,  silk,  or 
the  like,  put  up  alter  it  is  taken  from  the  reel,  usually  in 
a  sort  of  knot.  A  skein  of  cotton  yarn  is  formed  by 
eighty  turns  of  the  thread  round  a  fifty-four-inch  reel. 

2.  A  metal  thimble  on  the  wooden  arm  of  a  wagon  axle. 

3.  Biol.  A  spireme. 

4.  Basketwork.  A  trimmed  strip  of  osier  made  from  splits. 
Skein,  v.  t.  To  wind  into  skeins  or  hanks. 

SkeFe  tal  (skgl'e-tfil),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to,  or  of  the  na¬ 
ture  of,  a  skeleton.  —  skeletal  muscles.  Anal.,  the  muscles 
attached  to  the  parts  of  the  skeleton,  as  distinguished  from 
those  of  the  intestine,  heart,  etc. 

skel'e-tin  (-tin),  n.  [.yfce/efon  -f-  -?n.]  Chem.  Any  of  a 
group  of  almost  insoluble  nitrogenous  substances,  as  spoil- 
gin,  conchiolin,  etc.,  in  the  skeletal  tissues  of  invertebrates, 
skel  e-tog'e-nous  (-t5j'e-nus),  a.  [skeleton  -f  - genous .] 
Producing  parts  of  the  skeleton.  — skel/e-tog'e  ny(-nT),//. 
Skel'e  ton  (skgl'e-tun),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  a/ceAtrop  (sc.  auga) 
a  dried  body,  a  mummy,  fr.  mceAt-To;  dried  up,  parched, 
ofceAAeip  to  dry,  dry  up,  parch.]  1.  The  bones  of  a  human 
being  or  other  vertebrate  collectively ;  the  bony  or  more 
or  less  cartilaginous  framework  supporting  the  soft  tissues 
and  protecting  the  internal  organs.  In  Zodl.  &  Biol .,  in  a 
broader  sense,  the  whole  of  the  more  or  less  hard  and  rigid 
parts,  esp.  the  supporting  and  protective  structures,  of 
any  animal,  or  of  any  particular  part  of  its  body,  or  even 
of  certain  vegetable  organisms,  as  diatoms.  The  spicules 
of  a  sponge,  the  stony  framework  of  a  coral,  the  shell  of  a 
mollusk,  and  the  hard  cuticle  of  a  beetle,  are  examples. 
In  invertebrates  these  structures  are  more  often  external 
to  the  soft  parts  ( exoskeletal ),  in  vertebrates  chiefly  inter¬ 
nal  ( endoskeletal ),  supplemented  by  exoskeletal  structures. 
See  exoskeleton,  endoskeletun.  In  vertebrates  most 
parts  of  the  skeleton  are  formed  in  the  embryo  out  of  carti¬ 
lage,  which,  except  in  primitive  forms,  is  mostly  replaced 
by  bony  tissue  in  the  adult.  The  skeleton  of  a  typical  ver¬ 
tebrate  consists  chiefly  of  an  axial  portion  (comprising  the 
skull,  spinal  column ,  ribs ,  etc.)  and  an  appendicular  portion 
(the  bones  of  the  limbs,  including  also  the  pectoral  and 
pelvic  arches ,  by  which  they  are  supported).  In  man  the 
number  of  bones  is  reckoned  at  about  200  (not  counting 
the  teeth),  but  many  bones  separate  in  young  individuals 
afterward  become  united.  See  man,  /l lust. 

2.  Hence,  fig.  :  a  A  very  thin  or  lean  person,  b  The  frame¬ 
work  of  anything  ;  the  principal  parts  that  support  the 
rest,  but  without  the  appendages,  c  The  heads  and  out¬ 
line  of  a  literary  work,  d  The  cage  of  a  high  building. 

3.  Short  for  skeleton  at  the  feast,  etc.  See  below. 

4.  Short  for  skeleton  suit. 

skeleton  at  the  feast,  something  which  in  a  time  of  pleasure 
recalls  some  disagreeable  truth  or  unavoidable  sorrow  or 
fate ;  —  from  the  Egyptian  custom  of  having  a  death’s  head 
at  a  feast  as  a  memento  mori.  — s.  in  the  closet,  cupboard, 
house,  etc.,  a  private  hidden  source  of  shame  or  grief, 
skei'e-ton,  a.  Consisting  of,  or  resembling,  a  skeleton  ; 
having  only  certain  leading  features  of  anything  ;  as,  &  skel¬ 
eton  sermon  ;  a  skeleton  crystal.  (For  phrases  see  Vocab.) 
skeleton  company,  regiment,  etc.  MU.  A  company  or 
other  organization  which  has  most  or  all  of  its  complement 
of  officers,  but  many  vacancies  in  the  ranks, 
skeleton  construction  A  method  of  constructing  high 
buildings  in  which  the  chief  horizontal  and  vertical  mem¬ 
bers  are  of  rolled  steel,  and  the  walls  are  for  the  most  part 
supported  at  the  floor  levels  by  the  steel  frame  itself. 
Skeleton  drill-  Mil.  A  drill  with  skeleton  organizations, 
as  compinies  or  regiments,  the  flanks  only  of  subdivisions 
being  marked  by  men,  for  the  instruction  of  officers  only, 
skel'e-ton  ize  (skSl'e-twn-Iz),  v.  t. ;  -ized  (-izd) ;  -iz'ing 
(-iz'Tng).  To  prepare  a  skeleton  of ;  also,  to  reduce  to  its 
skeleton. —  skel  e  ton  i  za'tion  (-T-za'slmn;  -i-za'slmn),  n. 
skel'e-ton  iz  er  (-Iz'er),  n.  Any  small  moth  whose  larva 
eats  the  parenchyma  of  leaves,  leaving  the  skeleton, 
skeleton  key.  Locks.  A  key  with  a  large  part  of  the  bit 
filed  away  so  as  to  avoid  the  wards,  and  thus  enable  it  to 
open  a  number  of  locks  as  a  master  key. 
skelp  (skglp),  n.  1.  A  smart  blow.  Scot.  &  Dial.  Eng. 

2-  A  squall ;  also,  a  heavy  fall  of  rain.  Scot. 


skelp  (skglp),  1).  I.  ;  SKELPED  (skglpt);  skelp'ino.  To  strike ; 
slap  ;  beat ;  also,  to  kick.  Scot.  <(•  Dial.  Eng. 
skelp,  v.  i.  Scot.  dc  Dial.  Eng.  1.  To  beat,  as  a  clock. 

2.  To  w  alk  with  a  brisk  tripping  step  ;  to  move  rapidly, 
skelp,  n.  A  strip  of  wrought  iron,  steel,  etc.,  for  making  a 

hollow  cylindrical  piece  or. tube  by  bending  it  round  longi¬ 
tudinally  or  helically  and  welding, 
skelp,  t.  To  form  into  skelp,  as  a  plate  or  bar  of  iron  by 
rolling ;  also,  to  bend  round  (a  skelp)  in  tube  making, 
skel'ter  (skgl'ter),  v.  i.  [Cf.  helter-skelter. J  To  run 
helter-skelter  ,  to  scurry  ;  —  with  away  or  o/T.  Colloq. 
Skel  ton'i-cal  (skgl-tou'T-kal),  a.  Of,  pertaining  to,  or 
characteristic  of,  John  Skelton  (14G0  V-1529)  or  his  poetry. 

“That  headlong  voluble  breathless  doggerel  which  .  has 
taken  from  the  name  of  its  author  the  title  of  Skeltonical  \ crse.” 
•  ■  .  The  number  of  accents,  as  well  as  the  number  of  syllables, 
is  irregular,  being  quite  asoiten  .  .  three  as  two.  li.  J/.  A  bleu 
Skep  (skep),  n.  [Of  Scand.  orig.  ;  cf.  Icel.  skeppa  a  meas¬ 
ure,  bushel.]  Obs.  or  Scot.  &  Dial.  Eng.  1.  A  kind  of 
coarse  round  farm  basket. 

2  The  quantity  held  by  a  skep  (sense  1 ) ;  hence,  formerly, 
a  measure  of  capacity,  varying  with  place  and  commodity. 

3.  A  beehive,  esp.  one  of  twisted  straw. 

4.  A  bowl-shaped  ntensil  used  in  ladling  or  skimming, 
skep'tic,  scep'tic  (ekgp'tik),  n.  [Gr.  oxeTTTiKos  thought¬ 
ful,  reflective,  fr.  aKtnreaOaL  to  look  carefully  or  about,  to 
view%  consider  :  cf.  L.  scepticus ,  F.  sceptique.  See  scope.] 

1.  One  who  carries  a  critical  or  incredulous  attitude  into 
his  inquiries,  or  who  is  characterized  by  doubt  or  suspended 
judgment,  esp.  to  an  excessive  degree. 

2  Philos.  One  who  believes  in  skepticism  as  a  doctrine  or 
employs  skepticism  as  a  method  ;  specif,  (usually  capital¬ 
ized),  a  member  of  one  of  the  ancient  skeptical  schools. 

lie  [Hume]  was  a  skeptic;  that  is,  he  accepted  the  principles 
asserted  by  the  prevailing  dogmatism  ;  and  only  showed  that 
such  and  such  conclusions  were,  on  these  principles,  inevitable 

Sir  IV.  Hamilton . 

3.  Specif.,  one  who  doubts,  or  disbelieves  in,  Christianity. 
Syn.  —  Unbeliever,  doubter.  See  infidel. 
skep'tic  (skgp'ttk)  )«.  Also  scep'tic,  scep'ti-cal.  1.  Of 
skep'ti-cal  (-tT-kal)  (  or  pertaining  to  a  skeptic  or  skepti¬ 
cism  ;  characterized  by  skepticism 
This  negative,  this  cautious, skeptical  attitude,  is  the  one  most 
observable  in  the  philosophy  of  our  period.  Josiah  Royce. 
2  Theol.  Doubting  or  denying  the  truth  of  revelation,  or 
of  the  sacred  Scriptures. 

The  skeptical  system  subverts  the  whole  foundation  of  morals 

R  Hall. 

—  skep'ti-cal-ly,  adv.  —  skep'ti cal  ness.  n. 

skep'ti-cism,  scep'ti  cism  (-tT-sTz’m),  n.  [Cf.  F.  scepti- 
cisme .]  1.  An  incredulous  or  doubting  state  of  mind  ;  the 

mental  attitude  of  the  skeptic. 

2  Philos.  The  doctrine  that  no  fact  or  principle  can  be 
certainly  known,  or  that  all  knowledge  is  uncertain  ;  the 
position  that  no  fact  or  truth  can  be  established  on  philo¬ 
sophical  grounds;  also,  the  method  of  suspended  judg¬ 
ment,  destructive  criticism,  or  systematic  doubt  character¬ 
istic  of  skeptics.  Skepticism  as  a  point  of  view  is  opposed  to 
dogmatism ,  and  appears  as  a  reaction  from  it.  The  earliest  skep¬ 
tics  were  the  Greek  Sophists,  who  made  “  the  worse  appear  the 
better  reason,”  and  the  Pyrrhonists,  who  formed  the  first  system¬ 
atic  school  of  Skepticism  (see  Pyrrhonism,  Sophist).  The  Mid 
die  Academy  (see  academy,  1),  and  later  writers  of  antiquity, 
esp.  Sextus  Empiricus  (2d  century  ad),  also  represented  skep¬ 
tical  thought.  In  the  main,  ancient  skepticism  was  based  upon 
the  doctrines  of  the  relativity  of  sense,  knowledge,  and  human  be¬ 
lief  (cf.  relativity  of  knowledoe).  The  skeptical  arguments 
were  made  use  of  by  many  Christian  writers  to  prove  the  unreli¬ 
ability  of  human  reason  a’nd  the  necessity  for  revelation  for  any 
valid  knowledge.  Skepticism  as  an  element  or  stage  in  philo¬ 
sophic  method  was  used  both  by  St.  Augustine  and  Descartes, 
who  derived  the  necessity  of  individual  existence  from  the  mere 
attempt  to  doubt  it  (cf.  cogito  ergo  sum),  while  Hegel  main¬ 
tained  that  the  skeptical  is  a  necessary  stage  of  every  philosophic 
evolution.  Modern  skepticism,  other  than  religious,  finds  its 
chief  exponents  in  David  Hume  (see  Humism)  and  Montaigne: 
hut  the  skeptical  attitude  enters  largely  into  all  scientific  method. 
Cf.  eclecticism 

3.  Specif.,  doubt  of,  or  unbelief  in,  Christianity. 
Bkep'tl-cize,  scep'ti-cize  (-siz),  v.  i.;  -CIZED  (-sizcl);  -ciz'ing 
(-siz'Tng).  To  doubt ;  also,  to  pretend  to  skepticism. 
Sker'ry  (skSr'T),  n.  ;  pi.  -ries  (-Tz).  [Of  Scand.  origin  ;  cf. 
Icel.  sker ,  Sw.  skar,  Dan.  ski/er.  Cf.  scar  a  bank.]  A 
rocky  isle  ;  an  insulated  rock  or  reef.  Scot. 
sketch  (skSch),  n.  [D.  schets ,  fr.  It.  schizzo  a  sketch,  a 
splash  (whence  also  F.  esquisse ;  cf.  esquisse)  ;  cf.  It. 
schizzare  to  splash,  to  sketch.]  1.  An  outline  or  general 
delineation  ;  a  rough  or  incomplete  draft  or  plan  of  any 
design  ;  esp.,  in  the  fine  arts,  such  a  representation  of  an 
object  or  scene  as  records  its  chief  features  ;  a  slight  or 
tentative  draft  made  as  a  preliminary  study. 

2.  A  brief  simply  constructed  literary  composition,  as  a 
short  story  ;  specif.,  Theat.  Cant ,  a  short  theatrical  piece, 
a  single  scene,  or  the  like,  esp.  in  vaudeville. 

Syn.  —  Outline,  delineation,  draft,  plan,  design. 


sketch  (skgch),  v.  t.;  sketched  (skgcht);  sketching.  [Cf. 

D.  schelsen ,  It.  schizzare.  See  sketch,  n.~\  To  draw  the 
outline  or  chief  features  of ;  to  make  a  rough  dra/t  of ; 
lienee,  to  plan  or  describe  by  the  chief  points  or  ideas. 
Syn.— Sketch,  delineate.  One  sketches  by  outlining 
roughly  or  with  broad  touches  ;  one  delineates  with  more 
attention  to  detail ;  as,  he  sketched  rapidly  his  plan :  hecte- 
lineated  with  much  minuteness  the  results  sure  to  follow. 

Sketch,  v.  i.  1.  To  make  a  sketch  or  sketches. 

2.  To  act  in  or  as  in  a  sketch.  Theat.  Cant. 
sketch'book',  n.  A  book  of  sketches  or  for  sketches. 
Sketch'y  (-T),  a.  Depicting  or  describing  in  outline  with 
little  detail ;  of  the  nature  of  a  sketch  ;  roughly  outlined, 
skew  (sku),  a.  [Cf.  D.  scheef,  Dan.  skisev,  Sw.  skef,  Icel. 
skeifr ,  G.  sc  hie/ ;  or  D.  schuw  timid,  shy,  schuwen  to  avoid, 

E.  shy,  a.  &  v.  i.]  1.  Turned  or  twisted  to  one  side  ;  situ¬ 

ated  obliquely  ;  skewed  ;  —  chiefly  in  technical  phrases. 

2.  Not  symmetrical ;  more  developed  on  one  side  or  in  one 
direction  than  another. 

3.  Hence,  distorted ;  strained;  perverted. 

4.  Skewbald.  Dial.  Eng. 

skew  arch,  an  arch  whose  jambs  are  not  at  right  angles  with 
the  face.  —  s.  bevel  gearing.  Mach.  =  skew  gearing.  —  b. 
bevel  wheel.  Mach.  See  bevel  wheel.  — b.  binomial,  Math ., 
a  binomial  with  terms  unlike  in  sign.  —  s.  bridge,  a  bridge 
built  obliquely  from  bank  to  bank.  —  b.  but.  =  skew  cor¬ 
bel.—  b.  chisel,  a  chisel  with  its  cutting  edge  at  an  oblique 
angle.  —  s.  corbel.  Arch.,  a  kneeler  for  a  gable  slope;  a 
kneestone.  Cf.  skew  table.  —  b.  curve,  Geom .,  a  twisted  or 
tortuous  curve.  —  s.  cutter,  Mech .,  a  cutter  fixed  obliquely 
on  the  shaft  that  drives  it.  —  s.  determinant,  Math.,  a  deter¬ 
minant  not  zeroaxial  in  which  the  sum  of  any  two  conju¬ 
gates  is  0.  —  b.  facet,  Jewelry ,  one  of  the  broad  triangular 
facets  which  abut,  in  pairs  on  the  girdle  of  a  brilliant  be¬ 
tween  each  pair  of  skill  facets ;  —  called  also  cross  facet.  — 
8.  flashing.  Arch.,  lead  flashing  along  the  side  of  a  gable.— 
a.  gear,  Mach.,  a  skew  bevel  wheel  ;  also,  skew  gearing.  —  a. 
gearing,  Mach.,  gearing  consisting  of  skew'  bevel  wheels. 
See  bevel  wheel.  —  s.  helicoid,  Geom.,  a  screw  surface.  — b. 
hinge,  a  hinge  with  oblique  knuckle  joints,  as  in  a  common 
form  of  rising  hinge.  —  s.  invariant.  Math.,  an  invariant 
whose  weight  is  odd.  —  s.  pantograph.  =  plagiograph.  —  s. 
put.  =  skew  corbel.  —  b.  surface,  Geom.,  a  ruled  surface 
such  that  in  general  two  consecutive  generators  do  not 
intersect.  —  s.  table,  Arch.,  any  piece  of  solid  masonry  de¬ 
signed  to  take  a  diagonal  thrust  or  pressure  ; 
in  a  gable  wall,  the  skew  at  the  top  of  the  ver¬ 
tical  corner.  Of.  kneeler.  —  a.  wheel,  a  skew 
bevel  wheel.  See  bevel. wheel. 
skew  (sku),  adv.  Awry;  obliquely;  askew', 
skew,  n.  1.  A  twist  or  turn;  a  movement 
aside  ;  distortion  ;  hence,  a  blunder. 

2.  Arch.  A  stone  at  the  foot  of  the  slope  of 
a  gable,  the  offset  of  a  buttress,  or  the  like, 
cut  with  a  sloping  surface  and  with  a  check 
to  hold  the  coping  stones. 

3  A  sudden  gusty  drizzle  of  rain.  Dial.  Eng.  a  Skew  Table 

4.  A  skewbald  animal.  Dial.  Eng.  or  Skew,  2;  6 

5  =  SKEW  SURFACE.  Coping. 

skew,  v.  i. ;  skewed  (skud)  ;  skew'ing.  [ME.  skeicen. 
See  skew,  a.]  1.  To  turn  or  start  aside  ;  to  swerve  ;  shy  ; 

also,  to  escape.  Obs.  or  Scot.  &  Dial.  Eng. 

2.  To  walk  or  move  obliquely  ;  to  go  sidling. 

3.  To  look  obliquely  ;  to  squint;  hence,  to  look  slightingly 

or  suspiciously.  Beau.  d‘  FI. 

skew,  v.  t.  [See  skew,  a.]  1.  To  cause  to  take  an  oblique 

position  or  direction  ;  hence,  to  distort ;  pervert. 

2.  To  shape  or  form  in  an  oblique  way. 

3.  To  throw  or  hurl  obliquely. 

skew'hack/  (sku'bSk'),  n.  a  The  course  of  masonry,  the 
stone,  or  the  iron  plate, 
having  an  inclined  face, 
against  which  the  vous- 
soirsof  a  segmeutal  arch  cl 

abut,  b  A  plate,  cap, 
or  shoe,  w  ith  an  inclined 
face  to  receive  the  nut  of 
a  diagonal  brace,  rod,  etc.,  in  a  truss  or  frame. 

Skew'bald'  (-bdld'),  a.  [ME.  skewed  piebald ;  cf.  ME. 
skewes  clouds  (cf.  sky).  Cf.  piebald.]  Of  horses,  etc., 
marked  with  spots  and  patches  of  white  and  some  other 
color ;  —  sometimes  distinguished  from  piebald ,  then  re¬ 
stricted  to  cases  in  which  the  colors  are  white  and  black. 


skew'er  (sku'er),  n.  [Prob.  of  Scand.  orig.  ;  cf.  E.  dial. 
skiver  a  skewer,  Sw.  &  Dan.  ski/er  slate.  Cf.  shiver  a 
fragment.]  1.  A  pin  of  wood  or  metal  for  fastening  meat 
to  a  spit,  or  for  keeping  it  in  form  while  roasting. 

2.  Any  of  various  things  shaped  or  used  like  the  above  ;  as  : 
a  A  round  rod  pointed  at  both  ends,  as  in  a  creel.  See 
creel,  n.,  3.  b  Pattern  Making  <k  Founding.  A  pointed 
rod  formed  with  a  loop  for  a  handle,  used  to  secure  a  loose 
piece  while  ramming  a  mold.  See  loose  piece. 


skeel(8kel).  Scot.  &  dial.  Eng. 
var.  of  skill. 

Bkeel  (skel),  n.  [From  Scand  ; 
cf.  Icel.  skjola  a  pail,  bucket.] 
A  pail,  bucket,  or  tub.  Obs  or 
Scot.  Sr  Dial.  Eng. 

Bkeel  duck,  skeel  goose,  akeeling, 
7i.,  oi  akeeling  goose  The  com¬ 
mon  sheldrake.  Brit. 
skeel'y  (skel'Y).  Scot.  &  dial. 
Eng.  var.  of  skilly,  a.,  skillful. 
Bkeen.  Obs.  or  Scot,  of  skean. 
Bkeen  arch.  [Cf.  scheme  arch.] 
A  diminished  arch, 
skeen'yie  (sken'yY;  -Y^),  n.  [Cf. 
Gael,  sgeinnidh,  and  E.  skein.] 
Twine  ;  packthread.  Scot. 
Bkeer(sker).  Dial.  Eng.  var.  of 
scar,  a  rock  ;  skirr. 
skeer,  n.  Sf  v.  Scare.  Dial. 
skeer'y.  a.  Scary.  Dial. 
skee'sicks  (Bke'zlks),  n.  A 
rascal  ;  skinflint :  good-for- 
nothing;— often  used  playfully. 
Colloq.,  r.  8. 
skeet  ^  sket,  a.  Sr  adv. 
skeet  ( sket),  n.  [Perh.  of  Scand. 
origin  and  akin  to  E.  shoot,  v. 
t.]  A  pollack.  Local,  Eng. 
skeet'er,  n.  Mosquito.  Dial. 
skee'zix.  Var.  of  skeesicks. 
skeg  (sk5g),  7?.  Sr  v.  [Cf.  Norw. 
dial,  skjaag,  skjcgl,  squinting.] 
Glance  ;  peep.  Dial.  Eng. 
skeg,  7i.  a  A  sort  of  wild  plum. 
Obs.  b  id.  A  kind  of  oats,  c 
Yellow  iris  (Iris  pseud  acorns). 
tkeg'ger  (skCg'?r),  n.  A  parr. 


skel.  +  shy. 

skeich  (skeK  ).  Var  of  skeigh 
skeif  (  skTf  ;  skaf  ),n  (  D.  schijf  J 
A  lapidarv’s  polishing  wheel 
skeigh  (skeK),  a.  [Cf.  Icel 
skeika  to  swerve,  and  E-  shy,  a.] 
Shv  ;  mettlesome  ;  proud  Scot. 
skeil  (skel).  Scot  var.  of  skeel 
skcil'y  Var.  of  skkely. 
skein  (sken).  Obs.  or  Scot.  &  Ir 
var.  of  skean. 

skein  (skan  ;  sken).  n.  A  flight 
of  wild  fowl,  as  ducks  or  geese. 
Bkein  (sken).  Var.  of  skean. 
skein  screw  (skan).  A  screw 
with  an  open  shallow  thread, 
skeipp.  •h'^KKI*.  [RORHORION 
skei  ro-pho'ri-on  Var.  of  sci- 

skek,  skekke.  n.  [See  skec.' 
Plundering.  Obs. 
skek'king.  n.  Battle.  Obs. 

skel.  Scot.  *  dial.  Eng.  var.  of 
scale,  to  disperse,  etc. 

skelb  (skClb),  n.  Sr  v.  [Cf.Gnel. 
sgmlh.\  Splinter ;  slice.  Scot. 
skel'der,  r.  t.  Sr  i.  To  deceive  ; 
cheat ;  trick.  —  n.  A  vagrant ;  a 
cheat.  Both  Obs.  [drake  b. I 
skel'der-drake\  n.  =  s  ii  e  l-| 
skel'dock  (skM'dflk),  n  [Gael. 
sgeallag,  sgeallagach.]  Char¬ 
lock  :  also.jointed charlock.  Scot. 
skel'drake''  (skfl'drakO*  n.  [Cf. 
SHELDRAKE.]  Local,  Brit,  a 
The  common  sheldrake,  b  The 
oyster  catcher, 
skele.  +  skeel,  skill. 
skel'et  (dial.  skPl'Yt),  n.  [Cf. 


OF.  see  let  e,  F.  sqvefette,  i>.  see - 

letns  See  skeleton.)  Obs.  or 
Scot .  Sr  Dial.  Eng.  a  A  skele¬ 
ton.  b  A  mummy, 
skel'e-tol'o-gy  <  -f-t51'fl-jt),  n. 
[ skeleton  -f  -logy.']  Study  of  the 
skeleton  ;  OBteology.  Rare. 
skel'e-ton.  r.  t.  To  skeletonize, 
skeleton  leaf.  A  leaf  with  the 
parenchyma  removed, 
skeleton  movement.  =  bar 

MOVEMENT.  [TERN.  I 

skeleton  pattern  =  open  i»at-i 
skeleton  proof.  A  proof  of  a 
print  or  engraving,  with  the  in¬ 
scription  in  hair  strokes  only, 
skeleton  shrimp.  An  amphipod 
crustacean  of  Caprella  or  allied 
genus.  See  Caprella. 
skeleton  suit.  A  boy’s  tight-fit¬ 
ting  suit  of  clothes,  the  trousers 
being  buttoned  to  the  jacket, 
skeleton  weed.=orM  succory  a. 
skeif  (  skrl  t  )  Scot.  A'  dial  Eng. 
var. of  sii elf.  [ter;chip.  Scot  | 
skelf.>/.3r  v.  [Cf.  skelb  )  Splm-| 
skel'goose'  (sk61'goos/),  n.  The 
common  sheldrake.  Scot. 
skeil.  i*  SKEEL. 
skeil,  n  Sr  v.  t.  Sr  i.  [Cf.  Icel. 
skeel  a  to  make  a  wry  face,skjalgr 
wry,  oblique.]  Squint;  upset; 
twist.  Dial.  Eng. 
skel'lat  (skCl'wt),  n.  [OF.  r«- 
rnlete ,  var.  of  eschelete,  a  small 
hell.)  A  small  bell;  a  hand  bell; 
an  iron  rattle.  Scot. 
skellie.  Var.  of  skelly. 


Skel'lig  list  (sktfl'Yg).  A  rimed 
catalogue  of  bachelors  and  old 
maids  formerly  published  at 
Cork,  Ireland,  counseling  a 
pilgrimage  to  the  Skellig  Islands 
for  prayer  and  penance, 
skelliton  ^skeleton,  [dock. I 
skel'loch  (skPl'?/K ),  7i.  =  skel-! 
skel'loch  (skel'wK),  n.  Sr  r.  i. 
[Cf.  Icel.  skjalla  to  swagger, 
talk  loud,  or  skjalla  to  clash, 
clatter,  skeil  a  to  cause  to  clash, 
to  bcoM.J  Screech:  scream.  Scot 
skel'lum  (Scot,  s  k  C*  1'tZm),  n. 
[Icel  skelmir ,  or  Dan.  scnelm, 
fr.  G.  schrlm  ]  A  rogue:  a  scamp. 
Ohs.  or  Scot.  Sr  Dial.  Eng. 
skel'ly  (skei'l),  7/  a  Chaffinch, 
b  The  chub.  Local,  Brit. 
skel'ly,  v.  i.  Sen.  [Cf.  Dan.aAWe, 
Sw.  skela.]  Squint  Scot.Sf  Dial. 
Eng. 

skelp(skClp),  7i.  Sr  r.  [Cf  skelb.] 
Splinter.  Scot. 

skelp'er  (sk?l'p?r ),  n.  One  that 
strikes  or  beats.  Scot.  Sr  Dial. 
Eng. 

skelp'in.  skelp'ing  (-pYn),  a. 
Scot.  Dial.  Eng.  1.  Striking  or 
heating,  as  of  feeton  the  ground. 
2.  Unusually  large  or  full, 
skelt,  /*.  a.  Scattered.  Obs. 
Skel-to'ni-an  (sktfl-to'nY-rtn), 
Skel  ton'ic  (-tbn'Yk),  a.  Skel- 
tonicnl  —  n.  Skeltonical  verse, 
skelvol,  skelvolliche.  *f*  skill¬ 
ful.  skillfully.  .(Scot.  I 

skelv'y  (skPl'vY),  a.  Splintery.! 


8keme.  t*  skim. 
skem'mel  <»k<?m'’l).  Scot.  & 
dial.  Eng.  of  shamble.  [sca5ip. 
skemp  (skemp).  Scot.  var.  of 
skemte  +  skentk 
sken uk5n),  //.  Sr  v.  t  Sri.  Squint; 
ntare.  Dial.  Eng.  [of  skean. I 
Bkene  (sken ).  Ohs.  or  Scot.  &  Ir. I 
skene  (sken).  Var  of  skein, 
axle  hand  or  thimble, 
skene  arch.  [Cf.  scheme  arch  ) 
A  diminished  arch, 
skeneoccle.  i*  skkanocki.e. 
skenis.  See  skyxnks.  Obs. 
skente,  v.t.  [Cf.  Icel.  sA'Pwfw.] 
To  amuse  :  to  delight.  Obs. 
Bkeo,  n.  (Cf.  Norw.  dial,  skjaa 
hut.]  A  fisherman’s  hut  or  out¬ 
house.  Obs.  Shet.  Sr  Ork. 
ske'ough  (skS'o  ;  -ouk),  n.  [Ir. 
sciath  a  basket  in  the  form  of  a 
shield.]  A  kind  of  wicker  bas¬ 
ket.  Irish. 

skepe  Ohs.  pret.  of  scape. 
skep'ful  (skCn'fdhl),  n.  See 
-ful.  Obs.  or  Scot  S r  Dial.  Eng 
skep'pund'  (skcp'pdfmd'),  n. 

Sw.]  See  weight. 
skep'sis  (skgp'sYs),  n.  [Gr. 
<ricei//c9  doubt.]  Skepticism, 
sker.  +  scar,  sheer,  [skirr. I 
sker  (sk?r).  Dial.  Eng.  var.  of  | 
skerche.  +  scarce. 
skere.  sheer,  a.  Sf  v,  t. 
skeren.  +  scare. 
skerl'ing, n.  =  skirling.  [Ohs. | 
sker'rel,  n.  =  larva,  a  specter.  | 


sker'ret  +  skirret,  a  plant, 
sker'ry  (sk5r'Y),  n.  A  kind  of 
potato.  Scot.  Sr  Dial.  Eng. 
skerss.  scarce. 
sket.  skete.  a.  Swift  ;  sudden  ; 
headlong;  tierce.  Also  adv.  Obs. 
sketch  (skf-cli  ;  skach),  n.  Sr  v. 
[Cf.  scatch,  skate  (for  the 
foot).]  Skate.  Scot. 
sketch'a-ble  (skfch'd-b’l),  a. 
See  -a  b  l  e.  —  sketch  a-bil'i-ty 
(-bYl'Y-tY),  ii. 

sketch'er,  n.  One  that  sketches, 
sketch'er,  n.  A  skater  ;  also,  a 
skate.  Scot.  (sketchy.  I 

eketch'i-ly  (skech'Y-lY).af/i'.  of  I 
sketch'i-ness,  n.  See  -ness. 
sketh,  7i.  [Cf.  Icel.  skeiS  a  race, 
a  course,  space  of  time.]  Extent; 
breadth.  Obs.  Scot. 
skethill.  4*  sc  addle. 
sket'ly,  aerv.  Suddenly;  swift¬ 
ly.  Obs. 

8keu'o-morph  (skQ'C-mOrf),  n. 
[Gr.  O7ce0o<>  vessel,  implement 
+  -mor/j/i.]  An  ornament  or  de¬ 
sign  representing  an  implement 
or  vessel.  —  sken  o  mor'phlc 
(-mfir'fYk),  a. 

skeut.  +  sen u it.  [vin.  Obs. | 

skevayne  Aphetio  for  eciie-1 
skew,  n.  A  cup  Ohs.  Cant. 
skewe.  +  sky.  [escape.  Obs. j 
skewe.  Aphetic  for  eschew,  | 
skewed  (sknd),  a.  Obs.  or  Dial. 

1.  Twisted  or  distorted  ;  askew. 

2.  Skewbald  ;  piebald. 


food,  foot ;  out,  oil ;  chair  ;  go  ;  sing,  ii)k  ?  then,  thin ;  natnre,  verdure  (250) ;  K  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144) ;  boN  ;  yet ;  zh  =  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Guide. 

Full  explanations  of  Abbreviations,  Signs,  etc.,  Immediately  precede  the  Vocabulary. 
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skew'er  (sku'er),  v.  t. ;  skew'eked  (-erd) ;  skew'er-ing.  To 
fasten  with  or  as  with  skewers. 

skew'ing,  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  of  skew.  Hence  :  n.  a  Act  or 
process  of  dressing  up  gilded  work  by  removing  superfluous 
leaf  and  affixing  needed  leaf,  b  pi.  Waste  portions  of 
gold  leaf  for  remelting,  or  remnants  of  gold  or  Dutch 
metal  leaf  available  for  reusing, 
ski  (ske),  7i. ;  pi.  ski  (ske)  or  skis  (skez).  [Dan.  ski  ;  cf. 

1  cel.  .skid  a  billet  of  wood,  a  snowshoe.  See  skid.]  One 
of  a  pair  of  strips  of  hard  wood  bound  one  on  each  foot  and 
used  for  gliding  over  a  snow-covered  surface.  It  is  five  to 
eight  feet  long,  four  or  more  inches  wide,  and  pointed  and 
curved  upwards  in  front  and  sometimes  also  in  back. 

Ski,  v.  i.  ;  skied  (sked) ;  ski'ing.  To  use  skis, 
ski'a-graph  (skl'd-gr&f),  sci'a-graph  (si'a-),  n.  [See  ski¬ 
agraphy.]  1.  Arch.  A  vertical  section,  or  geometrical 
profile  of  the  interior,  of  a  building.  Obs. 

2  A  shadowlike  image  or  picture  made  on  a  sensitive 
surface,  esp.  by  the  Rontgen  rays ;  —  called  also  sciagram , 
shadowgram,  shadowgraph ,  etc.  Cf.  radiograph. 

ski'a-graph,  sci'a-graph,  v.  t.;  -graphed  (-graft);  -graph'- 
ing.  To  make  a  skiagraph  of.  —  ski-ag'ra-pher  (skl-5g'- 
rd-fer),  sci  ag'ra  pher  (si-Xg' ),  n. 

ski  ag'ra-phy  (skl-Sg'rd-fT),  sci-ag'ra-phy  (si-Sg'-),  n. 
[Gr.  <TKtaypa<tna,  fr.  OTcia-ypcu/xK  drawing  in  light  and 
shade  ;  axi  a  shadow  -f-  ypaifre iv  to  delineate,  describe: 
cf.  F.  sciagraphies  1.  The  art  or  science  of  projecting 
or  delineating  shadows. 

2.  Arch.  =  skiagraph,  ».,  1.  Obs. 

3.  Astron.  The  science  of  graduating  dials ;  determination 
of  time  by  the  shadows  of  heavenly  bodies. 

4  The  art  or  process  of  making  skiagraphs. 

—  ski'a-graph'ic  (ski'd-grSf'Tk),  sciagraph'ic  (sl'd-), 
-graphi  cal  (  T-kdl),  a.  —  ski  a-graph'i  cal-ly,  sci  a 
graphi  cal  ly,  adv. 

ski  am'e-try  (ski-Xm'fc-trT),  sci-am'e-try  (si-Xm'-),  n. 
[Gr.  <rKid  a  shadow  -f-  -metry.]  1.  Art  of  getting  precise 
numerical  results  from  measuring  skiagraphs. 

2.  Astron.  Correction  of  the  parallax  and  semidiameter  of 
heavenly  bodies,  from  observing  their  eclipses, 
ski'a  scope  (skl'd-skop),  sci'a  scope  (si'a-),  n.  [Gr.  <r*td 
a  shadow  -j-  -scope.]  Med.  A  device  for  determining  the 
refractive  state  of  the  eye  by  observing  the  movements  of 
the  retinal  lights  and  shadows.  —  ski-as'CO-py  (ski-Ss'- 
ko-pl ;  ski'a-sko'pl),  8Ci-as'C0-py  (si-as'-;  si'd-),  n 
skid  (skTd),  n.  [From  Scand.  ;  cf.  Icel.  skiS  a  billet  of 
wood.  See  shide.]  1.  A  shoe  or  clog,  as  of  iron,  attached 
to  a  chain,  and  placed  under  a  wheel  to  prevent  its  turning 
when  descending  a  steep  hill ;  a  drag  ;  a  skidpan  ;  by  ex¬ 
tension,  a  hook  attached  to  a  chain,  and  used,  by  catching 
round  a  spoke,  for  the  same  purpose. 

2.  A  brake  for  a  crane,  etc. 

3.  A  timber,  bar,  rail,  or  the  like,  used  in  pairs  or  sets  to 
form  a  slideway  or  rollway,  as  for  an  incline  from  a  truck 
to  the  sidewalk.  Specif.  :  Logging.  See  skid  road  b- 

4.  Naut.  Usually  pi.  A  wooden  fender  hung  over  a  ves¬ 
sel’s  side  to  protect  it  in  handling  cargo,  etc. 

6.  [From  the  r.]  Act  of  skidding  ; — called  also  sideslip. 
Skid,  v.  t.  ;  skid'ded  ;  skid'ding.  1.  To  protect,  support, 
check,  drag,  etc.,  with  or  on  a  skid  or  skids. 

2.  To  construct  or  repair  with  skids,  as  a  skid  road. 

Skid,  v.  i.  a  To  slide  without  rotating  ;  —  said  of  a  wheel 
held  from  turning  while  the  vehicle  moves  onward,  b  To 
fail  to  grip  the  roadway ;  specif.,  to  slip  sideways  on  the  I 
road  ;  to  side-slip  ;  —  said  esp.  of  a  cycle  or  automobile, 
skid'der  (skid'er),  n.  One  that  skids ;  one  that  uses  a 
skid;  specif.  :  Logging,  a  One  that  skids  logs,  b  An  en¬ 
gine  for  hauling  the  cable  used  in  skidding  logs,  c  = 
bummer,  2.  d  The  foreman  of  a  construction  gang  making 
a  skid  road. 

skid  road.  Logging,  a  A  road  along  which  logs  are  dragged 
to  the  skid  way  or  landing ;  —  called  also  trarois ,  or  Iracoy , 
road,  b  A  road  having  partly  sunken  transverse  logs 
(called  skids)  at  intervals  oi  about  five  feet. 

Skid'way'  (skTd'wa'),  n.  1.  Logging.  A  kind  of  platform 
made  of  skids  on  which  logs  are  piled  for  loading. 

2.  A  way  or  road  formed  of  skids. 

Skill  (skif),  n.  [F.  esquif,  fr.  It.  schifo ,  fr.  OHG.  skif,  G. 
schiff.  See  ship.]  1.  Any  small,  light  sailing  vessel.  Obs. 

2.  A  light  rowboat. 

3.  A  boat  with  centerboard  and  spritsail,  light  enough  to 
be  rowed,  and  sometimes  steered  by  an  occupant’s  shifting 
his  weight ;  —  called  in  full  St.  Lau  rence  skiff. 

Skill  (sktl),  n.  [ME.  skit,  of  Scand.  orig. ;  cf.  Icel.  ski l  a  ' 
distinction,  discernment ;  akin  to skilja  to  separate,  divide, 
distinguish,  Sw.  skilja,  Dan.  skilfe  to  separate,  ski  el  reason, 
right,  justice,  Sw.  ska l  reason,  Lith.  skelti  to  cleave.  Cf. 
shell.]  1.  In  Obs.  senses :  a  Understanding  ;  discern¬ 
ment ;  judgment  “Nor  want  we  skill  or  art.”  Milton. 
b  Significance  ;  meaning,  c  Rightness  ;  propriety  ;  also, 
just  claim  or  interest  ;  right,  d  Command  ;  law;  ordi¬ 
nance.  e  Argument ;  proof ;  also,  reason  ;  motive  ;  cause. 
2.  Knowledge  of,  and  expertnes6  in,  execution  or  per¬ 
formance  ;  practical  ability  in  art,  science,  or  the  like ; 


power  to  perceive  and  perform  ;  expertness  ;  aptitude  ;  as, 
the  skill  of  a  surgeon,  mechanic,  etc. 

PhQCion.  .  .  by  his  great  wisdom  and  skill  at  negotiations, 
diverted  Alexander  from  the  conquest  of  Athens  Swift. 

3  Any  particular  art,  accomplishment,  or  the  like  ;  also, 
display  of  art ;  exercise  of  ability  ;  address.  Now  Hare. 

An  expert  in  some  special  skill.  J  Martineau. 
4.  Those  engaged  in  a  certain  profession  or  occupation, 
considered  collectively  ;  a  guild  or  craft.  Obs. 

Syn.  —  Dexterity,  adroitness,  expertness,  aptitude, 
skill  (sktl),  v.  t.  1.  To  set  aside  ;  to  remove.  Obs. 

2.  To  know  ;  discern;  understand.  Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 
skill,  v.  i.  [Cf.  Icel.  skilja  to  part,  separate,  impers.  it 
differs.  See  skill,  w.]  Obs.  or  Archaic.  1.  To  be  know¬ 
ing  ;  to  have  understanding  ,  —  with  of  or  on. 

2.  To  have  practical  skill ;  to  be  dexterous. 

3.  To  make  a  difference;  to  signify  ;  to  matter;  —  used 
impersonally  ;  as,  what  skills  it  how  we  die  ? 

skilled  (sktld),  a.  1.  Having  skill;  expert;  skillful;  — 
often  with  in;  as,  a  person  skilled  in  drawing. 

2  Often,  of  workmen  or  labor,  having  or  requiring  such 
training  in  a  particular  occupation  as  would  involve  a 
material  industrial  loss  in  a  transference  to  other  occupa¬ 
tions  ;  —  opposed  to  the  general  mass  of  rude,  or  unskilled, 
labor  or  workmen,  the  transference  of  whom  from  one  occu¬ 
pation  to  another  involves  no  material  industrial  loss. 
Syn.  —  See  skillful. 

skil'let  (skTl'St;  -Tt ;  151),  n.  [Cf.  OF.  escuellette,  dim. 
of  escuelle  a  porringer,  F.  ecuelle,  fr.  L.  scutella ,  dim.  of 
scutra,  scuta ,  a  dish.  Cf.  scuttle  a  basket.]  1.  A  small 
metal  vessel  with  a  handle,  used  for  culinary  purposes. 
Specif. :  a  A  small  kettle  or  pot  with  three  or  four  legs 
b  A  shallow  pan,  as  a  stewpan  or  saucepan. 

2.  A  kind  of  fiat  mold  in  which  a  precious  metal  is  cast 
for  sale  as  bullion. 


SkilFful,  skil'ful  (skTl'fd&l),  a.  1.  Having  mental  power; 
reasoning  ;  discerning  ;  judicious.  Obs.  Chaucer. 

2.  Proper;  reasonable  ;  just.  Obs. 

3.  Possessed  of,  or  displaying,  skill  ;  knowing  and  ready; 
expert ;  well-versed  ;  as,  a  skillful  mechanic. 

Syn.  —  Well-versed,  dexterous,  adroit,  deft,  clever,  apt, 
proficient.  —  Skillful,  skilled,  expert  agree  in  the  idea 
of  proficiency.  Skillful,  the  most  general  term,  implies 
a  union  of  knowledge  and  readiness,  as  possessed  by  a  per¬ 
son  or  manifested  in  an  object ;  as,  a  skillful  operator, 
contrivance;  “a  skillful  economy  of  means”  (Pater). 
Skilled  implies  the  mastery  of  the  details  of  an  art,  trade, 
or  handicraft  through  practice;  as,  a  skilled  mechanic, 
skilled  labor.  Expert  (see  expert)  suggests  extraordinary 
proficiency  achieved  in  some  special  field  ;  as,  an  expert 
accountant,  expert  testimony,  expert  at  chess.  See  dex¬ 
terous,  ingenious,  conversant,  tact. 

By  long  practice,  he  was  skilled  in  the  arts  of  teaching  Gibbon 
An  expert  practitioner  with  the  small  sword  Thackeray 

—  skiU'ful  ly,  skil'ful  ly,  adv.  —  skill'ful-ness,  skil'¬ 
ful  ness,  n. 

Skim  (skim),  v.  t.  ;  skimmed  (skTmd)  ;  skim'ming  [Ap¬ 
parently  from  scum.  See  scum.]  1.  To  clear  (a  liquid) 
from  floating  scum  or  substance  ;  as,  to  skim  milk  ;  also,  to 
take  off  or  remove  by  or  as  by  skimming  ;  as,  to  skim  cream. 

2.  To  cause  a  scum  to  form  on  the  surface  of  (a  liquid). 

3.  To  pas9  sw  iftly  or  lightly  over ;  to  brush  the  surface 
of  ;  to  glide  along  the  surface  of 

Homer  describee  Mercury  ns  flinging  himself  from  the  top  of 
Olympus,  and  skimming  the  surface  of  the  oeeau.  Hazlitt. 

4.  Hence,  to  read  or  examine  superficially  and  rapidly  ;  to 
glance  through  for  the  chief  ideas  of ;  as,  to  skim  a  book. 

5  To  skip  or  ricochet ;  as,  to  skim  stone9  on  the  water. 

skim,  v.  i.  1.  To  pass  lightly  or  hastily  ;  to  glide  along  in 
an  even,  smooth  course,  esp.  near  the  surface. 

They  skim  over  a  science  in  a  very  superficial  survey.  J.  Watts. 

2.  To  become  coated  with  a  film  or  scum. 

3.  To  put  on  the  finishing  coat  of  plaster. 

4.  To  skip  or  ricochet  over  a  surface,  as  on  water. 

Syn.  —  Skim,  scud.  Skim  implies  light  or  darting  move¬ 
ment  over  a  surface  or  (esp.)  just  above  it ;  to  scud  is  to 
move  lightly  or  swiftly,  e9p.  as  if  driven  by  something; 
as,  “  Some  lightly  o’er  the  current  skim  ”  (Gray) ;  “  Down 
the  road  skims  an  eave  swallow,  swift  as  an  arrow  ”  (Rich¬ 
ard  Jefferies) ;  “  I  .  .  .  am  pleased  to  skim  along  the  sur¬ 
faces  of  things  ”  (  Words irorth)  ;  “  Crisp  foam-flakes  send 
along  the  level  sand”  (Tennyson) ;  “the  scudding  rain 
which  drives  in  gusts  over  the  .  .  .  great  shining  river” 
( Thackeray) ;  the  boat  scuds  before  the  wind. 


skim,  n.  1.  Act  of  skimming. 

2.  That  which  is  skimmed  ;  hence,  scum;  film  ;  also,  refuse, 
skim'mer  (-er),  n.  1.  One  that  skims  ;  esp.,  a  utensil  for 
skimming  liquids. 

2.  Any  of  several  long-winged  marine  birds 
of  the  genus  Rhynchops,  allied  to  the  terns, 
but  having  the  lower  mandible 
compressed  like  a  knife  blade  and 
much  longer  than 
the  upper.  These 
birds  fly  rapidly 
along  the  surface 
of  the  water,  with 
the  lower  mandi¬ 
ble  immersed,  thus 


Black  Skimmer  ( Rhynchops  nigra). 


skimming  out  small  marine  animals.  The  American  black 
skimmer  (A*,  nigra),  common  on  the  southern  coasts  of  the 
United  States,  is  about  18  inches  long,  and  chiefly  black 
above  and  white  below.  The  bill  i9  red  and  black. 

3.  Sail  Manuf.  A  perforated  shovel  used  in  lifting  salt 
out  of  the  pan. 

4.  Founding.  An  implement  to  prevent  slag  from  running 
over  with  the  molten  metal  from  a  ladle  to  the  mold. 

Skim'mi-a  (skTm'I-d),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Jap.  skimmi  name  of 
one  species.]  Bot.  A  genus  of  rutaceous  shrubs  of  Japan 
and  the  Himalayan  region,  w  ith  dark  green  coriaceous  fo¬ 
liage  and  small  tetramerous  flowers  with  a  2-5-celled  ovary. 

5.  japonica  is  a  dwarf  species  resembling  the  holly, 
skim  milk.  Milk  from  which  the  cream  has  been  taken, 
skim'ming  (skTm'Tng),  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  of  skim.  Hence  :  n. 

That  which  is  skimmed  from  a  liquid  ;  —  chiefly  in  pi. 
Skimming  dish,  a  A  one-masted,  broad,  very  light  draft 
boat  used  on  the  coast  of  Florida,  b  A  centerboard  yacht 
of  very  light  draft  and  broad  beam. 

skim'ming  ton  (skim'Tng-tfin),  n.  [Orig.  uncert.]  1.  A 
word  chiefly  used  in  the  phrases  to  ride  skimmington ,  skim¬ 
mington  ride,  etc.,  a  mock  ceremony  for  shaming  conjugal 
offenders,  seducers,  etc.,  once  common  in  parts  of  England. 
Usually  effigies  of  the  persons  are  carried  on  a  pole,  in  a 
cart,  on  a  donkey,  etc.,  attended  by  jeering  neighbors 
making  mock  music.  Hence,  a  charivari. 

2  A  disturbance  ;  a  quarrel. 

skimp  (skimp),  v  t. ;  skimped  (sktmpt);  skimp'ing.  [Cf. 
scamp,  v.  /.]  Dial,  cfc  Colloq.  To  slight;  to  do  carelessly; 
to  scamp;  also,  to  scrimp;  scant, 
skimp,  V.  i.  To  save  or  economize  unduly  ;  to  be  parsimo¬ 
nious  or  niggardly.  Dial.  <1*  Colloq. 
skimp,  a.  Scanty  ;  meager  ;  hardly  enough.  Dial.  &  Colloq. 
skimp'y  (skTm'pT),  a.  Dial.  Ac  Colloq.  a  Spare;  scanty; 
skimp,  b  Stingy  ;  parsimonious  ;  niggardly, 
skin  (skin),  n.  [Of  Scand.  orig. ,  cf.  Icel.  skinn,  Sw\  skinn, 
Dan.  skind ,  AS.  scinn  (fr.  Scand.),  akin  to  G.  schinden  to 
skin.]  1.  The  external  integument  of  an  animal,  esp. 
when  of  a  tough  but  flexible  character,  as  in  most  verte¬ 
brates.  In  vertebrates  it  is  composed  of  two  layers.  The 
outer,  the  epidermis  (which  see),  or  cuticle,  is  composed  of 
stratified  ectodermal  epithelium,  and  is  without  nerves  or 
blood  vessels.  Only  the  deeper  layers  of  cells  of  the  epi¬ 
dermis  are  capable  of  growth.  The  more  superficial  layers 
usually  change  into  horny  material  and  wear  away,  or  are 
cast  off  little  by  little,  as  in  man,  or  thev  may  be  shed 
as  a  coherent  membrane  at  longer  intervals,  as  in  snakes. 


Section  of 
Skin  of  Hu¬ 
man  Scalp 
show  i  n  g 
Roots  of  two 
Hairs  1  Stra¬ 
tum  Corne- 
um  of  Epi- 
dermis;2Mal- 
pighi  an  Layer 
of  Epidermis; 

3  Derma  ;  4 
Subc  u  t  a  n  e- 
OU6  Fat  ;  5,  h 
Blood  Vessels 
fi,  Hairs  ; 
Mouth  of  Hair 
Follicle  ;  8  In¬ 
ner,  &  9  Outer, 
Root  Sheaths 
of  Hair  ;  10  Fi¬ 
brous  Sheath 
Follicle;  llVas- 
cular  Papilla 
(which  nour¬ 
ishes  the  hair) ; 
12,12  Sebaceous 
Glands  ;  13  One 
o  f  Arrectores 
Pilorum  Mus¬ 
cles  ;  14  Sweat 
Gland 


Glands  (in  man  the  sebaceous  glands  and  sweat  glands,  the 
orifices  of  the  latter  being  called  pores)  open  on  the  skin 
in  most  vertebrates,  but  are  almost  wanting  in  reptiles. 
The  inner  layer  of  the  skin,  the  derma ,  dermis,  or  conum , 
is  mesoblastic  in  origin  and  composed  mainly  of  connec¬ 
tive  tissue.  It  contains  abundant  olood  vessels  and  nerves. 
In  many  animals  (armadillos,  many  reptiles,  most  fishes, 
bony  plates  or  calcified  scales  develop  in  the  dermis.  In 
invertebrates  the  commonest  type  of  skin  consists  of  a 
single  layer  (the  hypodermis)  of  columnar  ectodermal  cells, 
which  rest  on  an  underlying  basement  membrane,  ana 
secrete  an  external  noncellular  cuticle. 

2.  The  integument  of  an  animal,  separated  from  the  body, 
whether  green,  dry,  or  tanned;  esp.,  in  commercial  usage, 
that  of  a  small  animal,  as  a  calf,  sheep,  or  goat,  as  distin¬ 
guished  from  the  hide  of  a  large  animal. 

3.  Zoo!.  Specif.,  the  skin,  esp.  of  a  bird  or  mammal,  with 
its  covering  of  fur  or  feathers  and  other  external  parts  (as 
the  bill,  feet,  etc.),  stuffed  to  a  convenient  form  for  preser¬ 
vation  and  study,  but  not  mounted  in  imitation  of  life. 

4.  A  vessel  of  skin,  used  for  liquids.  Cf.  1st  bottle,  1. 

6-  The  outermost  layer,  or  surface,  of  anything,  likened 
to  a  skin  ;  as,  the  skin  of  a  casting,  a  mold,  or  an  electrical 
conductor.  Specif.  :  a  The  epidermis  of  a  plant,  b  The 


skew  'er  wood  ,  n  (s  kewer- 4- 
tvood  J  Dial  Eng.  a  The  Eu¬ 
ropean  spindle  tree  ( Evonymus 
europseus).  b  The  European 
dogwood  Co nu is  san  guinea. 
skew  -gee'  (skQ'je'),  v.  t-.  n.,  Sf 
adv.  Skew.  Slang,  U  S. 
skewl  i  skQl).  n.  Sf  v  [Cf  shell.] 
Twist.  Scot. 
skew'nesa.  n  See  -ness. 
skew 'whiff  (skn'wTf'),  a.  Sf 
adv.  Askew.  Dad.  Eng 
skew 'wise  (-wlz'),  adv.  In  a 
skew  manner. 

skew'y  (_-Y),  a.  Askew.  Dial. 
skey  (ska). [D  schei  (in  Cape 
D.  nronunciation).]  One  of  the 
slightly  wedge-shaped,  notched 
bars  passing  through  the  yoke 
for  a  span  of  oxen.  The  neck  of 
one  ox  is  placed  between  a  pair 
of  skeys.  and  a  leather  strap 
( riem  or  riempie)  is  passed  un¬ 
derneath  from  notch  to  notch. 
South  Africa.  [Obs.  Scot. I 
skey.  >'■  7.  To  escape  ;  to  get  off  | 
skeyne.  4  skein. 
skey'ting  (ska'tlng),  n.  [Icel.] 
Scand.  tribal  Custom.  A  solem¬ 
nity  used  in  making  agreements 
or  sales,  involving  taking  of 
earth  from  the  four  corners  of 


the  hearth,  and  certain  other 
places,  and  witnesses  at  the 
thing,  or  popular  assembly, 
akhent-  Var.  of  cschent. 
skhi'an  (ske'dn).  Vur  of 

SHE  AN. 

ski'a-gram,  sci'a-gram,  ».  = 

SKIAGRAPH,  71.,  2.  [of  SKE  AN.  I 
ski'an  (ske'dn).  Scot.  &  Ir.var. | 
skibb,  n.  Prob..  a  squib.  Ohs. 
skice.  r.  t.  To  slash  ;  cut-  Obs. 
skice  ( skis),  v.  i.  [Cf-  Corn. 
skecse,  skeyze ,  skeyce.  to  frisk 
about,  skesy,  skusy,  to  escape.] 
Togo  swiftly;  frisk.  Dial.  Eng. 
skid'ding.  p.  pr  Sf  vb  n.  of  skid. 

—  skidding  hooks  tongs.  Log¬ 
ging.  a  kind  of  tongs  used  for 
skidding  logs  SeeTONGS,  l/lust. 

—  s.  trail  =  OUTTER  ROAD. 

skid'dy  (sktd'Y),  skid'dy-cock', 
n.  =  skitty  Local.  Eng. 
skid  engine.  =  shipper  b. 
ski-doo' (skY-doo'),  »\  ».  To  go 
away  ;  to  vamose.  Slang,  U.  S 
skid'pan',  n.  See  skid,  1 
Eng. 

ekid'proof  .  a.  Proof  against 
skidding,  as  an  automobile  tire. 
Bkie.  +  SKY.  [r.  (.1 

skied  (skYd),;jre^.  Sf  p.p.  of  sky.| 
skiegh  (skeK).  Var.  of  skeigh. 


skiel  (skel).  Scot.  &  dial  Eng. 
var.  of  skeei^  [skis  | 

8ki'er  (ske'Pr),  «.  One  who  I 
skiere.  r.t  To  protect;  defend. 
Obs. 

ekiew  4*  sky 

ski'ey  (skT'Y).  Var  of  skyey 
skif  Skiff  Ref.  Sp 
skiff-  =  shift.  [skiff  A. I 

skiff,  v  t  Sf  i.  To  navigate  in  a| 
skiff,  a.  [Cf.  Icel.  ske  if r  aHkew, 
Dan  &  Norw  sk/sev  )  Askew  ; 
hence,  awkward.  Dial.  Eng. 
skif' fling  (sklf'lYng).  n  Quar¬ 
rying.  Rough  dressing  by 
knocking  off  projections 
skift  (skYft).  Obs.  or  Scot-  & 
dial  Eng  var.  of  shift. 
skift.  n.  [Cf-  Icel  skipta  to  di 
vide,  to  shift.]  A  flurry  or  light 
fall,  as  of  snow  Scot.  Sf  Dial. 
skift.  >'■  i.  To  fall  lightly,  as 
snow  or  rain.  Scot.  Sf  Dial. 
skifte.  4  shift. 
skig,  a.  [Cf.  Norw  dial.  &  Sw. 
skygg  shy.l  Careful  Obs. 
skii.  Skill.  Obs.  or  Ret \  Sp- 
skil  (skYl),w  Bkil'fish  ,  n.  a  Cnn- 
dlefish.  Alaska,  b  Coalfish  a. 
skild.  Skilled-  Ref.  Sp. 
skil'der  ( skYl'd?r:  sktH '-),»•./  = 
sk elder.  Scot.  Sf  Dial.  Eng. 


skil'ful.  skil'ful-ly.  skil'ful- 

ness.etc.  Vars  of  skillful,  etc. 
skil'ip  (skYl'Yp),  n.  An  inlerior 
scummony  prepared  at  Angora, 
skill,  a.  [Cf.  skill,  7i  I  Proper: 
reasonable.  —  adv*  lloth  Obs. 
skill,  n.  [Cf.  skrel.J  Wicker 
basket  Obs.  Sent. 
skll'len-ton  (sktl'rn-tun)  Cor¬ 
rupt.  of  SKELETON . 

skil'less  (sk  Y  l'l  5e).  Var  of 
SKILL-LESS- 

skil'let  (-ft;  1.51),  n.  [Cf.  F.  sqve- 
lette  skeleton.]  A  thin  veneer  of 
wood  used  in  making  match 
boxes,  etc.  [SKEI.LAT. I 

skil'let.  7i.,  or  skillet  bell  =| 
skill  facet.  Jewelry.  One  of  the 
narrow  triangular  facets  which 
abut  in  pairs  on  the  girdle  of  a 
brilliant  at  the  corners  of  the 
stone  :  —  so  called  from  the  skill 
required  in  placing  them  oor- 
rectlv.  Called  also  half  facet. 
skil  li-ga-lee'  (s  k  Y  l'Y-g  <5-1  e'  ; 
skYl'T-gd-le),  7>  A  thin  broth  or 
porridge  ;  gruel  ;  also,  a  drink 
of  oatmeal,  sugar,  and  water, 
formerly  used  in  the  English 
navy  or  army.  Dial.  Sf  Slang. 
skil'lin  (-Yn), -ling  (  Yng  :  -Yn). 
Vars.  of  skeeling.  Dial  Eng 


skil'ling  (skYl'Yng),  n  [Sw.  & 
Dun.  See  shilling.]  A  former 
money  of  account  in  Sweden, 
Norway,  Denmark,  etc  ,  and 
also  a  coin.  It  was  worth  lrom 
half  a  cent  to  a  cent  (J-A  d  ). 
akil'Uon(skYl'y«n),7i  =skeel- 
in(».  Australia. 
skill'-less,  a.  See  -less. 
skill'wlse  ,  a  Reasonable  ;  also, 
rationul  ;  endowed  with  reason. 
—  skill'wise  ly.  adr.  —  skill'- 
wise  ness.  n.  All  Obs. 
skil'ly  (  skYl'lY ),  a  Skillful; 
skilled.  Scot  Sf  Dial  Eng. 
skil'ly  (-Y),  71.  =  SKILLIO ALEE, 

gruel.  Dial  Eng  Sf  Slang. 
skil'pot  (skYl'pbt),  n  The  red- 
bellied  terrapin. 

skilts  (skYlts),  7i.  pi.  A  kind  of 
I  large,  coarse,  short  trousers  for¬ 
merly  worn.  Local,  U.  S. 
skilv'ings  (skYl'vYnz),  77.  pi.  = 

vim  1  \  ixo,  7/..  4.  Dial-  Eng 

skim,  a.  =  SKIMMING,  SKIMMED 
skim  'back',  in  The  quillback. 
Local,  V  S. 

skim'ble-scam  ble  (skYm'b’l- 
skttm'b’l ;  skYm'i-sk&nV’l),  a. 
[Redupl  of  scamble.]  Ram¬ 
bling  ;  unconnected.  Colloq. 


skim  coat  The  final,  or  finish¬ 
ing,  coat  of  plaster, 
skim  colter.  A  colter  for  paring 
oft  the  surface  of  land 
skimd  Skimmed.  Ref  Sp. 
Bkime  (skim),  n  Sf  v  [Cf  Icel. 
skinn  a  gleam,.- *kima  a  shimmer  ] 
Gleam  ;  glance  ;  leer  ;  scowl. 
Scot  Sr  Dial  Eng  I  U  S.  I 

Bkim'fiBh', >1  (Quillback.  Local,] 
skim  gate,  hounding  A  gate 
or  runner  having  a  bridge  to  ar¬ 
rest  the  skim  or  slag, 
skim'i-try,  skim'mer-ton, 

mi-ty  =  SKIMMINGTON 
skim'ming.  />.  pr.  Sr  vb.  n.  of 
skim  —  skim'ming-ly,  adv. 
skimming  gate  =  skim  gate. 
skimp'i-ly  (skYm'pYMY),  adv . 
of  skimpy  See-LY. 
skimp'ing,  a  Scrimping;  spar¬ 
ing  ;  scanty.—  skimp'ing-ly, 
adr.  Roth  Dial,  if  Colloq. 
skimp'ings  (skYmp'Yngz), n  pi. 
Mining.  The  poorest  part  of  ore, 
skimmed  off  the  surface  of  a  jig. 
Skim 'pole  .  Harold  (skYm'polO* 
A  fascinating  but  selfish  and  un¬ 
principled  sentimentalist  in 
Dickens’s  “  Bleak  House.”  He 
cultivates  his  artistic  tastes  and 
affects  to  be  a  mere  child  in 


ale,  senate,  cSre,  ftm,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofd  ;  eve,  event,  gnd,  recent,  maker;  Ice,  111;  old,  obey,  orb,  5dd,  s5ft,  connect;  use,  unite,  urn,  up,  circi/s,  menu  ; 

U  Foreign  Word.  4  Obsolete  Variant  of.  +  com  blued  with.  =  equals. 


SKIN 


1969 


SKIVER 


outer  covering  of  a  fruit  or  seed  :  a  rind,  husk,  peel,  etc. 
C  Naut.  That  part  of  a  sail,  when  furled,  which  is  on  the 
outside  and  covers  the  whole,  d  Shipbuilding.  The  cover¬ 
ing,  of  planking  or  iron  plates,  outside  the  framing,  form¬ 
ing  the  sides  and  bottom  of  a  vessel  ;  the  shell,  e  The 
outermost  layer  ol  nacreous  matter  composing  a  pearl. 

0.  Slang,  a  =  skinflint,  b  A  cheat  or  fraud ;  also,  a 
sharper,  c  Formerly,  a  purse  or  pocketbook. 

Syn.  —  Skin,  hide,  pelt,  fell,  rind,  bark,  peel.  Skin, 
the  most  general  term,  applies  esp.  to  the  integument  of 
animals,  but  is  also  used  of  certain  fruits  or  plants  ;  hide 
applies  esp.  to  the  skins  (commonly  undressed)  of  the 
larger  animals ;  pelt  denotes  the  skin  (often  of  smaller 
animals)  with  the  hair,  wool,  or  (esp.)  fur  on  it ;  fell  is 
now  chiefly  elevated  or  poetical  for  shin,  hide ,  or  pelt 
Kind  applies  to  the  thick  or  hard  skin  esp.  of  plants,  fruits! 
cheeses,  and  the  like  ;  bark  is  the  rind  of  trees  ;  peel  (see 
peel)  applies  esp.  to  (vegetable)  skins  or  rinds  which  may 
be  readily  removed  or  drawn  off :  as,  orange  peel. 
by  or  with  the  skin  of  one’s  teeth,  by  a  very  narrow  margin1 
very  closely  ;  barely.  Job  xix.  20.  -  in  or.  with  a  whole  s., 
without  bodily  harm  ;  hence,  unpunished  ;  with  impunity. 
—  s.  and  burn,  the  whole  of  a  sheep,  accounted  for  by  bring¬ 
ing  the  skin  with  the  tar  mark,  and  the  head  with  the  brand 
on  the  nose  ;  hence,  the  whole  of  anything, 
skin (  skin),  v.t.;  skinned  (skTnd) ;  skin'ning.  1.  To  strip 
the  skin  from  ;  to  flay  ;  hence,  to  strip  off ;  to  peel. 

2.  To  cover  with  or  as  with  skin.  Shak. 

3.  To  strip  of  money  or  property  ;  to  fleece.  Slang. 

4  To  gain  credit  for  (a  lesson,  examination,  etc.)  by  under¬ 
hand  or  forbidden  methods.  Students'  Cant. 


to  »kin  a,  or  the,  cat.  Gymnastics ,  to  raise  the  feet  and  legs 
between  the  hands  while  hanging  from  a  horizontal  bar 
and  draw  the  body,  with  back  to  the  bar,  up  and  over  the 
bar.  —  to  b.  a  flint,  to  resort  to  any  expedient  or  any  mean¬ 
ness  for  gain.  Colloq.  —  to  a.  up  a  sail,  Naut.,  to  smooth 
the  outer  folds  of  a  sail  when  furled ;  sometimes,  to  furl 
a  sail  in  such  a  fashion. 

Skin.  v.  i.  1.  To  become  covered  with  or  as  with  skin. 

2.  To  use  underhand  or  forbidden  methods  in  recitation, 
examination,  etc.  College  Cant ,  U.  S. 
to  skin  out.  a  To  range  widely  ;  —  said  of  a  hunting  dog. 
b  To  hasten  ;  hurry  ;  to  run  away  secretly.  Slang. 
skln'bOUntT  (-bound '),</.  Having  the  skin  adhering  closely 
to  the  flesh  ;  hidebound  ,  affected  with  scleroderma, 
ikinbound  disease,  Med.,  scleroderma  or  sclerema, 
skin'— deep',  a.  As  deep  as  the  skin  ;  hence,  superficial. 
—  skin'-deep',  adv. 

Skin  effect.  Elec.  The  flow  of  an  alternating  or  oscillating 
current  near  the  surface,  or  “  skin,”  of  a  conductor  very 
marked  at  high  frequencies,  and  due  to  eddy  currents, 
skin'flint'  (skln'fllnt'),  n.  -f-  flint.]  A  penurious 

person  ;  a  miser  ;  niggard.  Scott. 

Skin  friction.  Friction  between  a  fluid  and  the  surface  of 
a  solid  moving  through  it. 


skink  (skTqk),  n. 
Any  lizard  of  the 
family  Scincidae, 
a  large  group  of 
pleurodont  liz¬ 
ards,  mostly 
small,  with  stout 
scales,  and  a 


Also  scink.  [L.  scincus ,  Gr.  <7*17*09.] 


Skink  (Scincus  officinalis). 


slightly  notched  tongue  covered  with  scalelike  papillae. 
They  usually  prefer  dry  sandy  places,  and  many  burrow’  in 
the  sand.  Though  most  have  well-developed  limbs,  in  some 
the  limbs  are  reduced  or  wanting.  Scincus  oflicinalis ,  of 
Egypt  and  other  parts  of  northern  Africa,  was  formerly 
supposed  to  be  a  specific  for  various  diseases  ;  Chatcide.s. 
syn.  Sens,  tridactylus ,  is  a  slender  short-limbed  species  of 
parts  of  southern  Europe  and  northern  Africa.  Eurneces  is 
an  American  genus  with  many  species.  E.  auinquelineatus 
is  common  in  many  parts  of  the  eastern  United  States; 
Liolepisma  late  rale,  i:i  the  southern  United  States, 
skink.  v.  t.  ;  skinked  (sklqkt) ;  skink'ing.  [ME.  skinken , 
of  Scand.  orig.;  cf.  Icel.  skenkja,  Swr.  skiinka ,  Dan.  skienke; 
akin  to  AS.  scencan ,  D.  &  G.  schenken  ;  orig.  uncert.  Cf. 
nuncheon.]  To  draw,  pour  out,  or  serve,  as  drink  ;  also, 
to  furnish  or  fill  with  liquor.  Obs. 
skink,  v.  i.  To  serve,  pour  out,  or  draw,  liquor.  Obs. 
skin  'ner  (skln'er),  n.  1.  One  that  skins  or  flays. 

2.  One  that  deals  in  skins,  pelts,  or  hides. 

3.  [cap.)  pi.  U.  S.  History.  A  predatory  band  in  the 
Revolution,  professing  allegiance  to  the  American  cause, 
and  roaming  over  the  Neutral  Groiuid. 

skln'ny  (skln'T), a.;  skin'ni-er  (-T-er) ;  skin'ni-est.  1.  Of 


the  nature  of,  or  like,  skin. 

2.  Consisting  chiefly  of  skin  ;  hence,  thin  ;  emaciated. 
Skin  wool-  An  inferior  grade  of  wool  obtained  from  sheep 
after  death.  In  commercial  use,  skin  wool  designates  such 
wool  which  has  been  scoured,  as  distinguished  from  slipe. 
Skip  (skip),  n.  [See  skep  ]  1.  =  skep,  1  &  3. 

2.  A  basket  on  wheels,  used  in  cotton  factories. 

3.  Mining.  An  iron  hoisting  bucket,  which  slides  between 
guides ;  also,  an  open  iron  vehicle  on  four  wheels,  running 
on  rails  and  used  esp.  on  inclines  ;  a  corf.  Cf.  kibble. 

4.  Sugar  Manuf.  A  charge  of  sirup  in  the  pans. 

5.  pi.  Thin  brown  paper  for  lining  packing  crates  for 
cotton  goods.  Eng. 

Skip,  v.  i.  ;  skipped  (sklpt);  skip'ping.  [ME.  skippen ,  of 
uncert.  orig.  ;  cf.  Icel.  skopa  to  run,  skoppa  to  spin  like 


a  top,  Sw.  dial,  skopa  to  skip,  leap,  dance,  OSw\  skoppa , 
skyppa .]  1.  To  move  with  leaps  and  bounds;  esp.,  to  move 
with  a  skip;  also,  to  move  with  light  dancing  motion;  to 
caper ;  —  usually  implying  sportiveness. 

2.  To  pass  from  point  to  point  omitting  or  disregarding 
the  intervals,  as  in  reading,  writing,  speaking,  etc. ;  to 
pass  without  notice  or  attention  ;  —  often  with  over. 

3.  To  ricochet. 

4.  To  leave  hurriedly  ;  to  make  one’s  escape.  Slang. 
Syn.  — Trip,  hop,  jump. leap,  spring,  vault.  —  Skip,  bound. 
To  skip  is  to  move  by  leaping  lightly  and  gracefully ;  to 
bound  is  to  proceed  by  longer  and  more  vigorous  leaps. 
Skip  often  implies  joy  or  sportiveness;  bound,  elasticity 
or  buoyancy  of  spirit ;  as,  “  He  cometh  leaping  upon  the 
mountains,  skipping  upon  the  hills”  ( S .  of  Sol.  ii.  ; 
“  Like  a  roe  I  bounded  o’er  the  mountains  ”  (  Wordsworth). 

skip  (skip),  v.  t.  1.  To  leap  lightly  over;  as,  to  skip  rope. 

2.  To  pass  over  or  by  without  notice  ;  to  omit;  miss ;  as, 
to  skip  a  line  in  reading  ;  to  skip  a  lesson. 

3.  To  cause  to  ricochet  ;  as,  to  skip  a  stone.  Colloq. 

4  Toleave,  esp.  in  order  to  escape;  as,  to  skip  town.  Slang. 
to  skip  (one’s)  bail.  =to  jump  one’s  bail.  Slang. 

skip,  11.  1.  A  light  leap  or  bound;  esp.,  a  gait,  often 

adopted  by  children,  made  up  of  alternating  hops  and 
steps.  Also,  a  step,  in  hop ,  skip,  and  jump. 

2.  A  passing  over  or  neglecting  ;  omission  ;  specif.,  Music, 
a  melodic  progression  by  more  than  a  degree  at  once. 

3.  That  which  is,  or  is  to  be,  disregarded.  Colloq. 

4  Curling ,  Bowls,  etc.  The  captain  of  a  side,  who  ad¬ 
vises  his  men  as  to  the  play  and  controls  the  sweeping. 

5  A  college  servant;  a  sweep.  Slang,  Univ.  of  Dublin. 
Skip'jack'  (-j5k'),  n.  [ skip  -f-  jack.]  1  An  upstart ;  a 

young  cad.  Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng.  Ford. 

2  A  kind  of  jumping  jack  made  from  a  wishbone. 

3.  Naut.  A  shallow  sailboat  with  a  broad  bow  and  a  cross 
section  either  rectilinear  or  of  a  very  flat  V  shape. 

4.  A  snapping  beetle.  See  Elaterid^:. 

5  Any  of  various  fishes  that  jump  above,  or  play  at,  the 
surface  of  the  water,  as  the  bonito  ( Sard  a  sarda ),  saury, 
runner  ( Carangus  chrysos),  bluefish  (1),  cutlass  fish,  sau- 
rel,  leather  jack,  butterfish  ( Poronotus  triacanthus ),  etc. 

skip'per  (sklp'er),  n.  1.  One  that  skips. 

2.  A  young,  thoughtless  person  ;  a  skipjack.  Obs.  Shak. 

3.  Sugar  ManuJ.  =  skip,  4. 

4.  The  saury  (Scorn Or esox  saurus)  or  other  allied  fish  ;  — 
so  called  from  the  habit  of  jumping  above  the  water. 

5  A  locust.  Obs. 

6  The  larva  of  the  cheese  fly. 

7.  Any  of  numerous  small,  stout¬ 
bodied  lepidopterous  insects  of  the 
family  Hesperiidye  or  superfamily 
Hesperiinse.  From  their  diurnal  or, 
rarely,  crepuscular  habits,  they  are 
commonly  regarded  as  butterflies,  but 
in  structure  they  are  more  like  the  * 
moths.  Their  color  is  usually  somber, 
the  wings  are  comparatively  small, 
their  antennae  are  thickened  and  usu¬ 
ally  hooked  at  the  tip,  and  the  larva  generally  makes  a 
rudimentary  cocoon.  They  have  a  short,  swift  flight. 

skip'per,  n.  [D.  schipper  :  cf.  Dan.  skipper.  See  shipper, 
ship.]  Naut.  The  master  of  a  fishing  or  small  trading 
vessel  ;  hence,  Colloq.,  the  master  of  any  vessel, 
skipper’s  daughters,  whitecaps,  esp.  on  high  waves.  Slang. 
Skip 'per- ship  (-ship),  n.  a  Position,  duties,  or  skill  of  a 
skipper,  b  An  extra  share  of  the  profits  of  a  codfishing 
voyage,  or  an  extra  fee  allow  ed  the  skipper.  Local,  U.  S 
Skip'ping, p.  pr.  &vb.  n.  of  skip.  Specif.  :  n.  The  temporary 
transferring  of  goods  from  one  package  or  container  to  an¬ 
other  in  order  to  estimate  tare,  etc.  Eng.  Customhouse. 
skir'mish  (sktir'mlsh),  v.  i  ;  skir'mished  (-nusht) ;  skir'- 
mish-ing.  [ME.  skirmishen ,  scarmishen,  OF.  escremir, 
eskermir ,  to  fence,  fight  (cf.  also  OF.  escarmuchier ,  F. 
escarmoucher  ;  see  skirmish,  n.),  of  G.  origin  ;  cf.  OHG. 
scirtnen  to  protect,  defend,  G.  schirmen,  OHG.  scirm, 
scemiy  protection,  shield,  G.  schirm ;  perh.  akin  to  Gr. 
oKipov  a  sunshade.  Cf.  Scaramouch,  scrimmage.]  1.  To 
fight  as  skirmishers  ;  to  engage  in  a  skirmish. 

2.  To  thrust  or  strike  out,  as  in  swordplay.  Obs. 
skir'mish,  n.  [ME.  scarmishe ,  skarmoch,  OF.  escarmuche , 
F.  escarmouche,  fr.  It.  scaramuccia ;  of  G.  origin  (see 
skirmish,  i\).  The  E.  noun  is  prob.  in  part  fr.  the  v.] 

1.  A  slight  fight  in  war,  usually  incidental  to  larger  move¬ 
ments  ;  combat  between  detachments  from  armies,  or  be¬ 
tween  detached  and  small  bodies  of  troops. 

2.  A  slight  contest ;  a  brisk  preliminary  conflict. 

They  never  meet  but  there  *8  a  skirmish  of  wit.  Shak. 
Syn.  — See  encounter. 

skirmish  drill.  Mil.  The  evolutions  of  a  body  of  troops 
in  open  or  extended  order,  as  employed  in  battle, 
skir'mish  er  (-er),  n.  One  who  skirmishes.  Specif.  : 
Mil.  One  of  the  soldiers  deployed,  in  extended  order,  to 
cover  the  front  or  flanks  of  advancing  or  marching  troops, 
skirmish  line.  Mil.  A  line  of  skirmishers;  esp.,  the  skir¬ 
mishers  in  advance  of  a  line  of  battle, 
skirr  (skfir),  V.  t.  [Orig.  uncert.  Cf.  scur,  scurry.] 
Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng.  1.  To  scour,  as  for  clearing  of  enemies. 
2.  To  skim  over;  also,  to  cause  to  glide  or  skim.  Blackmore. 


Skipper,  7  (Pohtes 
peckius)  Nat  size. 


skirr  (skfir),  r.  i.  To  move  hastily ;  to  scurry ;  scour. 

Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 

skirr,  n.  A  whirr,  as  of  birds  in  flight, 
skir'rell  (skYr'e),  n.  A  cord  used  by  masons  in  keeping 
brickwork  or  foundations  straight,  and  by  surveyors  and 
excavators  in  marking  out  sites. 

skir'ret  (skYr'fit;  -It;  151),  n.  [ME.  skyrwyt,  skirwhii 
(cf.  Icel.  skirr  clear,  bright,  pure,  and  E.  sheer,  ivhite)y 
peril,  an  alteration  of  OF.  eschervis,  F.  chervU.]  An 
Asiatic  apiaceous  plant  (Sium  sisarum)  cultivated  in 
Europe  for  its  sweet,  edible,  clustered  tuberous  roots, 
skirt  (skfirt),  n.  [ME.  skyrt,  of  Scand.  origin  ;  cf.  Icel. 
skyrta  a  shirt,  a  kind  of  kirtle,  Sw.  short  a  skirt,  skjorta  a 
shirt.  See  shirt.]  1.  The  low’er  and  hanging  part  of  a 
coat,  dress,  or  like  garment;  the  part  below  the  waist; 
as,  the  skirl  of  a  coat,  a  dress,  etc.  Specif.,  a  separate 
outer  garment  for  women  or  girls  covering  the  body  from 
the  waist  line  down  ;  also,  a  petticoat  or  underskirt. 

2.  A  loose  edging  or  frill  to  any  part  of  a  dress.  Obs. 

3.  pi.  O11  a  saddle,  the  flaps,  commonly  of  leather,  cover¬ 
ing  the  bars  on  which  the  stirrups  are  hung  to  the  saddle; 
formerly,  horse  trappings  in  general. 

4.  Border  ;  margin.  “  The  skirts  of  the  forest.”  Shak. 

5  pi.  =  SKIRTINGS. 

6.  Arch  An  apron  piece  or  border,  as  a  baseboard  or  the 
molded  piece  under  a  w’indow  stool. 

7.  Butchering.  The  diaphragm  or  midriff. 

8  A  girl  or  woman ,  —  sometimes  used  collectively.  Slang. 
Skirt,  v.  t.  ;  skirt'ed  ;  skirt'ing.  1.  To  cover  with  or  as 
with  a  skirt ;  to  surround. 

Skirted  his  loins  and  thighs  with  downy  gold  Milton. 

2.  To  border  ;  to  form  the  border  or  edge  of  ;  to  run  along 
the  edge  of ;  as,  the  plain  was  skirted  by  trees. 

3.  Wool  Trade.  To  remove  the  skirtings  from  (wool). 
Skirt,  v.  i.  1  To  be  or  live  on  the  border  or  margin ;  to 

move  along  the  edge;  as,  to  skirt  along  a  coast. 

2.  Wool  Trade.  To  remove  skirtings, 
skirt  dance-  A  form  of  ballet  dance  in  which  the  dancer 
accompanies  the  steps  with  graceful  manipulation  of  long 
flowing  skirts  or  drapery, 
skirt'ed,  a.  1.  Provided  with  a  skirt  or  skirts. 

2.  Wool  Trade.  Having  the  skirtings  removed. 

Skirt'er  (skfir'ter),  n.  One  that  skirts.  Specif.  :  a  Wool 
Trade.  One  that  skirts  wool,  b  Hunting  Cant.  A  hunter, 
hound,  etc.,  that  tends  to  skirt,  or  go  around  rather  than 
over  obstacles  ;  also,  a  dog  that  runs  wide  of  the  pack. 
Skirt'ing.  n.  1.  Skirts,  collectively ;  material  for  skirts. 

2.  pi.  Trimmings  or  loose  pieces  taken  from  a  carcass  after 
being  dressed.  Dial.  Eng. 

3.  pi.  Wool  Trade.  Wool  of  an  inferior  quality,  esp.  that 
taken  from  the  breech,  the  belly,  and  the  legs. 

4.  =  BASEBOARD.  Elig. 

skirt'y  (skfir'tY),  a.  Wool  Trade.  Characterized  by  the 
presence  of  inferior  wool,  or  skirtings. 

Skit  (skit),  v.  t.  [Prob.  of  Scand.  orig  ;  cf.  Icel.  skyti ,  skytjat 
skytta ,  a  marksman,  shooter,  skjota  to  shoot,  skuta  a  taunt. 
Cf.  shoot.]  To  asperse ;  taunt.  Scot.  &  Dial.  Eng. 

Skit,  v.  i.  [Cf.  skittish  ]  1.  To  leap  or  start  aside  or 

away  ;  to  shy. 

2.  To  fling  or  jump  about ;  to  caper  ;  flounce.  Scot. 

Skit,  n.  1  A  wanton  girl  ;  a  light  wench.  Obs. 

2.  A  sharp  shower  or  gust  of  rain.  Dial.  Eng. 
skit,  n.  [Cf.  skit  to  asperse.]  1.  A  reflection  ;  a  jeer  or 
gibe  ;  a  taunt ;  also,  a  jest,  trick  or  hoax.  Scot.  <1*  Dial. 

2.  A  short  slightly  constructed  literary  composition,  esp. 
one  somewhat  satirical  or  humorous  ;  a  sketch  (sense  2). 
Skit  ta-ge'tan  (skYt'a-ge'ttfn),  a.  Designating,  or  pertain¬ 
ing  to,  a  linguistic  stock  of  North  American  Indians  com¬ 
prising  the  Haida  Indians. 

skit'ter  (skYt'er),  v.  i.  1.  To  pass  or  glide  lightly  or  with 
quick  touches  at  intervals  ;  to  skip ;  skim. 

2.  Angling.  To  draw  the  hook  through,  or  along  the  sur¬ 
face  of,  the  water  with  a  twitching  or  quivering  motion. 
Skit'ter,  v.  t.  [E.  dial.  Cf.  skittish.]  To  cause  to  skit¬ 
ter  ;  specif.,  Angling,  to  impart  a  twitching  motion  to. 
skit'tish  (-Tsh),  a.  [E.  dial,  skit  to  caper  as  a  restive 
horse,  to  skip;  perh.  of  Scand.  orig.  and  akin  to  E.  shoot.] 
1  Easily  frightened  ,  timorous,  shy  ;  as,  a  skittish  colt. 

2.  Hence,  restive;  volatile;  capricious;  also,  fickle; 
tricky  ;  deceptive.  “  Skittish  Fortune’s  hall.”  Shak. 
—  skit'tish-ly,  adv.  —  skit'tish  ness,  n. 

Skit'tle  (sklt'’l),  n.  [Of  Scand.  origin.  See  shuttle;  cf. 
skit,  v.  t.]  1.  In  form  skit'tles  (-’lz),  construed  as  sing. 

An  English  game  played  by  throwing  wooden  disks  at  pins, 
like  ninepins.  2.  One  of  the  pins  used  in  this  game. 

The  form  skittle  is  used  attrib.,  as  in  skittle  alley. 
Skive  (skiv),  n.  [Cf.  Icel.  skifa  a  shaving,  slice,  E.  shivet 
sheave.]  A  diamond  wdieel. 

skive  (skiv),  v.  t. ;  skived  (skivd) ;  skiv'ing  (skiv'Tng). 
To  cut  off,  as  leather,  rubber,  etc.,  in  thin  layers  or  pieces; 
to  shave  or  pare,  as  hides. 

skiv'er  (skiv'er),  n.  [Cf.  skive,  v.  &  n.,  skewer,  shiver  a 
fragment.]  1.  A  cheap,  strong  leather,  made  of  the  grain 
side  of  a  split  sheepskin,  tanned  in  sumac,  and  dyed, — 
used  for  hat  linings,  pocketbooks,  bookbinding,  etc. 


money  matters,  being  continu 
ally  arrested  for  debt  and  ran¬ 
somed  by  his  friends,  lie  is  in 
some  respects  a  caricature  of 
Leigh  Hunt 

skin  beetle-  A  hide  beetle, 
■kinch  (skTnch  ;  140),  v.  t.  V  1 
[Cf.  skimp.]  To  skimp-  Dial.  Sr 
Colloq.  [miserly.  Dial.  I 

sklnch'ytskTn'chU.a-  Stingy ; | 
skind  Skinned.  Ref.  Sp. 
■kin'ful  (BkTn'fdbl),  n.  :  pi. 
-fuls  (-fdblz).  As  much  as  a 
skin  can  hold  ;  also,  Slang ,  a 
bellyful  (of  food  or  drink ). 
skin  game.  A  swindling  game, 
trick,  etc.;  a  fraud.  Slang,  S. 
skin  graft.  Surg  A  small  por¬ 
tion  of  skin  used  in  the  process 
of  grafting.  See  o  raft,  v.  t.,  5. 
ski'nie  ( s  k  e'n  T).  V  a  r.  of 
SKEENY1E  Scot. 
skink  (sklpk),  n  1.  A  cup.  Obs. 
2.  Drink  ;  liquor 
skink,  n.  [Cf.  Dan.  &  Norw. 
skinke  ham.  1  A  shin  or  hock  of 
beef  ;  also,  a  soup  of  it.  Sent. 
skink'er(-?r),  n.  One  that  serves 
liquor;  a  tapster.  Obs  [Scot.  I 
skink'ing,  a.  Watery;  t  h  i  n.  | 


Bkin'kle(skYT)'kM),  r.  /.  [Frcq 
of  dial-  skink  to  pour,  to  scatter; 
cf.  skink,  r.  (.]  To  strew  or 
scatter  in  bits;  to  sprinkle.  Scot. 
skin'kle,  ».  V  v.  I  1  Hal.  v  .  freq. 
of  dial,  skink  to  glimmer,  to  peer 
about,  perh  akin  to  E.  shine.] 
Sparkle  ;  glitter.  Scot. 
skin 'less,  a.  See -less. 
skin'let,  n.  Thin  skin.  Obs. 
skinned  (skind),  a.  Having  a 
*kin  :  —  chiefly  in  composition, 
skin'ner-y,  n.  Skins  ;  furs  ;  a 
peltry.  Ohs. 

skin'ni-ness  (sk  Y  n'Y-n  e  s),  n. 

\  See  -N  ess.  I  skin.  I 

skin'ning.  p.  pr.  Sr  >*&.  n.  of| 
Bkinning  loam.  Founding.  A 
,  fine  loam  used  for  the  last  coat- 
,  ing,  and  hence  forming  the  skin 
of  a  swept  or  strickled  mold, 
skin  powder.  Hide  powder, 
skin'tle  (skYn't’l),  v .  t.  To  place 
(bricks)  edgewise  in  the  kiln  to 
facilitate  drying.  Eng. 
skio  skeo.  [skiagraph.! 
ski'o-gram  (skl'A-grflm ).  w.  A| 
skip  (skip).  Obs.  or  Scot.  & 
dial.  Eng.  van  of  skep. 
skip.  r.  t.  Bonds,  Curling,  etc. 


To  direct  as  skip.  [-able. I 
skip'a-ble  (skYp'o-b’l),  a.  See| 
skip' brain',  a.  Flighty.  Obs. 
Skip'e-tar  (skYp'S-tiir),  n.  = 
Albanian. 

skipjack  pike.  An  Australian 
marine  percoid  food  fish  ( Di no¬ 
te  stes  lew  ini).  [hoy.  Slang.  I 

skip 'ken  nel.  ».  A  lackey;  foot-| 
skip  mackerel.  The  bluefish,]. 
skip'per  (sklp'Pr),  n.  A  barn  or 
shed,  esp.  for  a  lodging.  —  r.  1. 
To  find  shelter  in  or  as  in  a  barn 
or  shed.  Both.  Slang. 
skip'per,  v.  i.  To  skip  ;  hop  R. 
skip'per.  v.t.  To  act  as  skipper 
or  master  of  (a  boat).  Rare. 
skipper  bird  One  who  lodges 
in  barns,  outhouses,  etc.  ;  a 
tramp.  [Ohs.  I 

skip'per-boy",  n.  A  ship  boy.| 
skip'per-y  ( skYp'Pr-Y),  o.  Con¬ 
taining  skippers,  or  cheese-fly 
larvae  ;  —  said  of  cheese.  Com¬ 
mercial  Cant. 

skip'pet,  n.  [Cf.  Icel.  skip,  E. 
skipper.  See  ship.]  A  Bmall 
boat  :  a  skiff.  Obs. 
skip'pet.  n.  [Cf.  dial,  skippet, 
skibbet ,  skii'et,  a  small  box  in 


a  larger  one.  I  A  small  box  for 
covering  and  preserving  a  seal, 
as  on  a  document, 
skip'ping-ly,  o'/e.  of  skipping. 
skip'pund  (e  k  Yp'ptfbn').  n. 
[Dan.]  See  weight.  [p.  P-| 
skipt.  Ohs  or  ref.sp.of  skipped, \ 
skir  +  SHEKIt. 
skir.  Var.  of  skirr.  r.  t. 
skire,  a.  Fierce  ;  cruel.  Obs. 
Bkirgalllard.  n.  =  oalliakd,  a 
gav  fellow.  Obs. 
skirk (</»>//.  skfik  ).n.  5f  v.  Shriek. 
Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng 
skirl  (skirl  ;  skPrl  ;  skfll).  r.  t. 
Set.  [Of  Scand  origin,  and  orig. 
the  same  word  ns  E.  shrill.  J  To 
utter  in  a  shrill  tone  ;  to  Bcream. 
Scot.  Sr  Dial.  Eng. 
skirl,  n.  Scot.  Jr  Dial.  Eng.  a  A 
shriek  ;  a  scream  ;  a  shrill  cry. 
b  A  blast  of  wind  c  A  stroke. 
—  a  skirl  in  the  pan.  the  sizzling 
noise  made  by  fat  m  a  hot  frying 
pan.  Scot.  Sr  Dial.  Eng 
skirl 'cock  ,  n.  DTiW  4-  cocfc.] 
'Hie  missel  thrush.  Local,  Eng. 
skirle.  +  shrill. 
skirl'ing.  n.  A  small  trout  or 
salmon.  Dial  Eng. 


skirl'ing,  p.  pr  Sr  vb.  n-  of 
skirl.  Scot.  Sr  Dial.  Eng. 
skirm.  +  scream. 
sklrm,  v.  t.  Sr  1.  [Cf. skirmish,  v.J 
To  fight  :  fence  ;  skirmish.  Obs. 
skir'mage  D/m/.sktim'&j).  Obs 
or  dial  Eng.  var.  of  scrimmage. 
skir'mer-y.  n.  [Cf.  OF  escremie, 
esennierir,  and  E  skirmish,  v. 
&  n  J  Skirmishing.  Obs. 
skirp.  d*  skrip. 
skirp.  v.  t.  (Cf  Icel.  sktrpa  to 
spit.]  To  spit  out  ;  reject.  Obs. 
skirr  (skfir;  sk?r  ;  skQ),  n.  A 
tern  /r.  (of  SCIRRHUS  I 

skir'rhus  (sklr'tfs).  Med.  Var  | 
skirt  (skirt  ;  sk5rt),  r.  j.  To 
hurry  away.  Scot.  [Eng  | 
skirt  board.  1.  =  baseboard. | 
2.  An  ironing  board  for  skirts, 
skirting  board-  a=  baseboard. 
Eng.  b  A  table  or  board  at 
which  skirters  work, 
skirt'less.  See  -less. 
skirwhit.  skirwit.  d*  skirret. 
skir'wort',  n.  [See  skirret.J 
A  skirret.  Obs.  [Brit  \ 

skit.  Var.  of  skitty.  Loral,] 
skite  (skit),  n.  Scot  S Dial. 
Eng.  a  A  dash  ;  a  sudden 


shower,  b  A  smart  blow;  a  flap, 
c  A  squirting  or  squirt  ;  a  jet 
d  A  trick. 

skite,  v.t.  To  squirt  Scot. 
skite.  r.  1.  To  move  quickly  or 
hurriedly  ;  to  run  ;  —  often  with 
out.  Scot.,  Dial,  k  Colloq. 
skite,  n.  A  disagreeable  or  of¬ 
fensive  person.  Contemptuous. 
skite.  n.  The  yellow-hammer 
Local,  Brit. 

skit'ly.  f  sketly.  [Haida. I 
Skit'ta-get  (skTt'd-g?t),  n.  =\ 
skit'ter-boot  (skYt'er-b<5ot/),  n . 
A  heavy  half-boot  laced  in 
front  Dial.  Eng. 
skit 'tie-dog',  n.  Piked  dogfish, 
skittle  pot  A  jewelers’  crucible, 
skit'ty  (sklt'Y),  n.  Also  skitty 
cock,  skitty  coot.  A  rail  or 
gall  mule.  Local,  Brit. 
skit'ty-boot'.  Var.  of  skitter- 
boot. 

skiv'er  (sklv'?r),  v.  i  Sf  t.  [Cf. 
SHIVER,  V.  t.,  SKIVER,  U  ]  To 
scatter.ordart  about  in  flight  ;  to 
disperse.  Dial,  or  Co! log. 
skiv'er  (sklv'Sr  ;  sklv'Pr).  v.  t. 
ICf.  SKEWER,  II.,  SKIVER,  n.] 
To  skewer  ;  impale 


fcTod,  foot ;  out,  oil ;  chair  ;  go  ;  sing,  iijk  ;  then,  thin  ;  nature,  verdure  (250) ;  K  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144) ;  boN  ;  yet ;  zh  =  2  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Guide. 
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SLACK 


2.  The  cutting  tool  or  machine  used  in  splitting  leather 
or  skins,  as  sheepskins. 

3.  A  skewer.  Dial. 

Bklv'lng  (skiv'Tng),  y.  pr.&vb.n.  of  skive.  Hence:  n. 
A  piece  made  in  paring  or  splitting  leather,  esp.  from  the 
inner,  or  flesh,  side. 

Sko-da'ic  (sko-da'Tk),  a  Of  or  pert,  to  the  Austrian  phy¬ 
sician  Joseph  Skoda  (1805-81).  —  Skodaic  resonance,  a  tym¬ 
panitic  sound  heard  on  percussion  of  the  upper  part  of  the 
chest  in  pleural  effusion;— called  also  Sko'da's  sign  (sko'daz). 
skc'li  on  (sko'lt-5n),  n. ;  pi.  skolia  (-a).  [NL.,  fr.  Gr. 

ukoAiof,  fr.  oxoAib?  crooked.]  Gr.  Aniiq.  A  convivial 
song,  often  impromptu,  sung  to  the  lyre,  which  the  guests 
at  banquets  were  called  upon  in  turn  to  furnish. 

Skraup’s  synthesis  iskroups).  Chew.  Production  of 
quinoline  by  heating  aniline,  glycerin,  and  sulphuric  acid 
with  nitrobenzene  ;  also,  any  of  various  similar  syntheses 
performed  with  amino  compounds  other  than  aniline, 
sku'a  (sku'ri),  n.,  or 
skua  gull.  [From 
Scand.;  cf.  I  cel.  skufr , 
sAtD/it*.]  Any  jaeger, 
esp.  of  the  genus  Mega - 
lestris.  The  great  skua 
( M.  skua)  is  a  dark 
brown  species  of  the 
North  Atlantic,  esp.  of 
European  coasts.  Allied 
species  occur  in  the 
Southern  Hemisphere. 

Skulk  (skulk),  v.  i.  ; 
skulked  (skillkt) ; 
skulk'ing.  [Of  Seaud. 
orig.;  cf.  Dan.  skul ke  to  Skua  (Megalestris  skua) 
spare  one’s  self,  to  play  truant,  Sw.  skolka  to  be  at  leisure, 
to  shirk.]  To  hide,  or  get  out  of  the  way,  in  a  sneaking 
manner  ;  to  lie  close,  or  to  move  in  a  furtive  way  ;  to  lurk. 

You  skulker/  behind  the  fence,  and  sneaked  away  Dryden. 
Syn.  —  See  lurk. 

skulk,  v.  t.  To  avoid  furtively  ;  to  sneak  from  avowing, 
doing,  etc. ;  also,  to  bring  forward  furtively.  Rare 
skulk  (skulk)  I  n.  One  that  skulks  ;  hence,  an  idle,  good- 
skulk'er  (-er)  f  for-nothing  fellow. 

skull  (skill),  7i.  [ME.  skulle ,  senile ,  scolle  ;  cf.  Norw.  skolt, 
Sw.  dial,  skulle ,  . skol/t .]  1.  The  skeleton  of  the  head  of  a 

vertebrate  ;  the  bony  or  cartilaginous  case  or  framework 
which  incloses  and  protects  the  brain  and  chief  sense  or¬ 
gans,  and  supports  the  jaws.  It  is  cartilaginous  in  primi¬ 
tive  forms  (cvclostomes  and  elasmobranchs)  and  in  the 
embryos  of  all,  but  in  most  vertebrates  the  cartilage  is 
mostly  replaced  by  bones  and  the  structure  made  more 
complete  by  the  union  with  it  of  other  bones  developed  in 
membrane.  Some  of  the  bones  always  become  firmly 
sutured  or  ankvlosed  together  to  form  a  case  (the  cranium) 
for  the  brain.  The  ossification  of  the  cartilaginous  cranium 
of  the  embryo  forms  the  elements  of  the  sides,  base,  and 
rear  of  the  bony  cranium,  but  its  roof  is  formed  chiefly  of 
membrane  bones  (the  frontal  and  parietal  bones).  The 
bony  elements  forming  the  capsules  of  the  nose  and  ear 
are  united  with  the  cranium,  out  the  capsule  of  the  eye 
(the  sclerotic)  remains  movable  and  usually  entirely  unos¬ 
sified  although  the  adjacent  bones  of  the  skull  form  a 
socket  (the  orbit)  to  contain  it.  The  jawbones  are  derived 
from  the  first  visceral  arch  (see  visceral  arches)  of  the 
embryo,  usually  supplemented  by  membrane  bones.  The 
upper  jaw  may  be  firmly  (as  in  mammals)  or  movably  (as 
in  most  fishes)  connected  with  the  cranium ;  the  lower  jaw 
is  always  movable.  . Skull  often  denotes  only  those  parts 
immovably  united  with  the  cranium.  See  cranial  bones, 

CRANIAL  SEGMENTS,  FACIAL  BONES,  CRANIOMETRY,  IlluSt. 

2.  The  head  or  brain  ;  the  seat  of  intelligence  ;  mind. 

Skulls  that  cannot  teach,  and  will  not  learn.  Cowper. 

3.  Short  for  skullcap,  1.  Obs.  <C*  R.  Beau,  it*  FI. 

4.  Scot.  &  Dial.  Eng.  a  A  drinking  cup  or  goblet ;  a  bowl 
for  liquor,  b  A  wicker  basket. 

6.  =  1st  scull,  1. 

skull  and  croBsbonea,  a  depiction  of  a  human  skull  over  cross- 
bones.  It  is  a  symbol  of  death. 


skull'cap'  (skul'kSp'),  72.  1.  A  close-fitting  cap;  esp.,  a 

light  brimless  cap  for  indoor  wear ;  also,  formerly,  a  head- 
piece  of  iron  sewed  inside  a  cap  for  protection. 

2.  Any  menthaceous  plant  of  the  genus  Scutellaria ,  the 
calyx  of  whose  flower  appears,  when  inverted,  like  a  hel¬ 
met  with  the  visor  raised.  See  Scutellaria. 

3.  The  calvarium, 
skunk  (skui)k),  n.  [Contr. 

from  the  Abnaki  (Amer¬ 
ican  Indian)  seganku."] 

1.  a  A  common  musteline 
mammal  ( Mephitis  me¬ 
phitis)  of  temperate  North 
America, well  known  forits 
power  of  ejecting  an  of¬ 
fensively  odorous  secretion 
produced  in  two  muscular- 
walled  perineal  glands. 

The  color  is  black  with 
white  markings,  usually 
with  a  white  1  rental  stripe 
and  two  broad  stripes  of 
white  on  the  sides  of  the 

back.  Its  fur  is  sold  as  ~  , ,,  .  . 

Alaska  sable.  It  feeds  on  Common  Skunk  OtephUis 

mice,  frogs,  insects,  etc.,  mephitis).  ( j1,) 

though  occasionally  catching  birds  and  poultry,  b  Any 
of  certain  American  animals  of  the  genus  Spi/ogale  ( little 
spotted  skunks)  or  the  genus  Conepatus ,  closely  allied  to 
the  common  skunk.  Also,  any  of  various  ill-smelling  ani¬ 
mals  of  other  countries,  as  the  zorils. 

2.  A  low  contemptible  person.  Vulgar. 

Skunk,  v.  t.  To  defeat,  as  in  cards  or  other  games,  so  com¬ 
pletely  that  one’s  opponent  fails  to  score  Slang ,  U.  S. 
skunk  cabbage,  a  An  araceous  plant  of  the  eastern  | 
United  States  (Spathyema  frelidu)  w  hich  sends  up  in  early 
spring  a  cowl-shapea  brownish  purple  spathe  having  a 
disgusting  odor,  and  followed  in  summer  by  a  tuft  of  broad 
leaves,  b  In  the  Pacific  coast  States,  the  somewhat  similar 
plant  Lysichilon  canistschalcense. 

Skup'shti  na  (skd6p'shtT-na),  n.  [Servian,  fr.  skupiti  to 
assemble.]  1.  The  unicameral  national  assembly  of  Servia, 
three  fourths  elective  and  one  fourth  nominated  by  the 
crown.  A  new  Skupshtina  is  elected  every  three  years. 
An  extraordinary  Skupshtina,  entirely  elective  and  four 
times  as  large  as  the  ordinary,  may  be  convoked. 

2.  In  Montenegro,  formerly,  a  popular  assembly  sum¬ 
moned  on  rare  occasions  of  national  importance  ;  now,  the 
national  assembly,  composed  of  a  single  house  elected  by 
universal  suff  rage  for  a  period  of  four  years,  and  including 
12  ex-officio  members,  part  of  whom  are  nominated  by  the 
king.  The  Skupshtina  is  convoked  yearly  on  Oct.  31st. 
sky  (ski),n.  ;  pi.  skies  (skiz).  [ME.  skie  a  cloud,  of  Scand. 
orig.;  cf.  Icel.  .sky,  Sw.  &  Dan.  sky;  akin  to  AS.  scSo 
cloud,  OS.  skio  a  covering  ;  cf.  also  AS.  scua,  seuwa ,  shad¬ 
ow,  Icel.  skuggi ;  prob.  fr.  a  root  meaning  to  cover.  Cf. 
obscure,  scum.]  1  A  cloud.  Obs.  Chaucer. 

2.  The  upper  atmosphere,  esp.  when  regarded  meteorolog¬ 
ically  ;  the  region  of  clouds,  storms,  etc.;  hence,  weather 
conditions  or  weather  ;  —  often  in  pi. 

Thou  wort  better  in  thy  grave  than  to  answer  with  thy  un¬ 
covered  body  this  extremity  of  the  skies.  Shak. 

3.  The  apparent  arch,  or  vault,  of  heaven,  which  on  a  clear 
day  is  of  a  blue  color;  the  heavens;  the  firmament;  — 
sometimes  in  pi.  ;  as,  a  starry  sky. 

4.  The  dwelling  place  of  the  Deity.  Cf.  heaven,  2. 

5.  The  upper  row  or  rows  of  pictures  in  a  gallery.  Colloq. 

6  The  red  glow  of  sunrise  or  sunset;  dawn.  Scot. 

to  the  sky  or  skies,  very  highly  or  enthusiastically  ;  —  said 
of  praising,  honoring,  or  the  like, 
sky,  v.  t. ;  skied  (skid)  or  skyed;  sky'ing  (skl'Tng).  1.  To 
hang  (a  picture  on  exhibition)  in  the  top  row.  Colloq. 

2.  To  throw,  bat,  etc.,  towards  the  sky,  as  a  ball.  Colloq. 
Sky '-blue'  (ski'bloo';  87,  243),  a.  Having  the  blue  oolor 
of  the  sky  ;  azure,  —  n.  A  sky-blue  or  azure  color. 

Skye  terrier  (ski).  [From  Isle  of  Skye,  Inner  Hebrides, 


Skylark  ( Aluuda  arvensis). 


Scotland.)  One  of  a  Scottish  breed  of  short-legged  long- 
bodied  terriers  having  a  short  woolly  under  coat,  and  an 
outer  coat  of  long  straight  hair  which  hangs  down  alone 
the  sides  and  over  the  eyes.  The  ears  and  tail  are  feathered 
with  long  hair.  They  are  of  medium  size  (about  20  pounds 
weight)  and  usually  of  some  shade  of  gray  or  fawn, 
sky'lark'  (ski'lark'),  n.  The  common  Old  World  lark 
{Aluuda  arvensis ),  noted 
for  its  song,  uttered  as  it 1 
rises  in  almost  perpendicu¬ 
lar  flight  toward  the  sky. 

Its  upper  parts  are  dark 
brow’n,  the  throat  and  breast 
buff,  streaked  with  brown, 
and  the  abdomen  creamy 
white.  Though  scarcely  larg¬ 
er  than  a  sparrow,  it  is  valued 
as  food,  and  great  numbers 
are  netted  for  the  markets.  It 
frequents  open  country  and 
sometimes  (laqiages  crops.  Also,  any  of  certain  other  birds, 
esp. certain  pipits,  as  the  Missouri  skylark  ( Anthus  spraguei) 
and  Cincloramphus  cantillans  of  Australia.  See  1st  lark,  1. 
sky'lark',  V.  i.  ;  -larked/  (-larkt');  -lark'ing.  [Cf.  lark 
to  sport.]  To  run  about  the  rigging  of  a  vessel  in  sport; 
hence,  to  frolic  boisterously. 

Sky 'light'  (-lit/),  7i .  A  window’  in  a  roof,  ceiling,  or  the 
like,  for  admitting  light  from  above. 

sky  line.  The  line  in  the  landscape  separating  earth  and 
sky  ;  the  visible  horizon  ;  the  outline  or  silhouette  of  an 
object  or  objects  against  the  sky  ;  also,  Colloq .,  the  line  of 
the  top  row  of  pictures  in  an  exhibition, 
sky'rock  et  (ski'rSk'gt ;  it;  151),  n.  A  rocket  that  ascends, 
and  explodes  high  in  the  air,  — a  species  of  fireworks. 
sky'saiT  (ski'sal' ;  naut.  ski's’l),  n.  Naut.  The  sail  set 
next  above  the  royal.  See  sail,  Jllust. 
sky 'scape  (-skap),  n.  A  portion  of  the  sky  which  can  be 
comprehended  in  a  single  view  ;  also,  a  representation  of 
such  portion.  Cf.  landscape,  1  &  2. 
sky'serap'er  (-skrap'er),  ti.  a  Naut.  (1 )  A  skysail  of  a  tri¬ 
angular  form.  Rare.  (2)  A  name  for  one  of  the  fancy  sails 
alleged  to  have  been  sometimes  set  above  the  skysail.  Obs. 
b  A  very  tall  building,  c  Hence,  anything  unusually 
large,  high,  or  excessive.  Slang  or  Colloq. 
slab  (si£b),  n.  [ME.  slab,  slabbe,  sclabbe  ;  orig.  uncert. ; 
cf.  OF.  esclape  fragment,  broken  piece,  Pr.  esclapar  (mod¬ 
ern  esclapa  to  split)  to  cut  into  shape,  It.  schiappare  to 
split.]  1.  A  comparatively  thick  plate  or  slice  of  any¬ 
thing  :  as,  a  slab  of  bread,  marble,  metal,  wood,  beef,  etc. 
2  Specif.:  a  The  outside  piece,  with  or  without  the  bark, 
taken  from  a  log  in  sawing  it  into  boards,  b  The  mass  of 
iron  run  from  a  Catalan  forge. 

3.  pi.  A  footway  paved  with  stone  slabs.  Local ,  Eng. 

4.  Baseball.  The  pitcher’6  plate.  Slang ,  XJ.  S. 

5.  Naut.  The  slack  part  of  a  sail.  Rare.  W.  C.  Russell. 
Slab,  v.  t.  1.  To  saw,  or  otherwise  form,  into  slabs;  also,  to 

saw  the  outside  slab  or  slabs  from  (a  log,  as  in  squaring  it). 

2.  To  cover  with  slabs,  as  in  roofing  or  paving. 

3.  To  make  plane  the  surface  of  ;  as,  to  slab  a  nut. 
slab'ber  (slSb'er ;  sl5b'-),  v.  i.  it  t.;  -bep.ed  (-erd);  -ber-ing. 

[ME.  slaheren  ;  akin  to  LG.  &  D.  slabbem,G.  schlabbern , 
LG.  &  D.  slabben,  G.  schlabben ,  Icel.  slafra.  Cf.  slaver, 
slobber,  slubber.]  To  slobber, 
slab'ber,  n.  Slobber. 

slab'ber  (slSb'er),  n.  [See  1st  slab.]  1.  One  that  slabs; 
as :  a  A  saw  for  slabbing  logs,  b  A  machine  for  cutting 
soap  into  slabs. 

2.  Mach.  A  slabbing  machine  or  milling  machine;  specif., 
a  planomiller. 

slab'by  (slSb'T),  a.  ;  -bi-er  (-Y-er);  -bi-est.  [See  slab,  a.] 
Thick;  viscous;  also,  wet;  sloppy;  muddy;  miry.  Cf.  sloppy. 
slab  line.  Naut.  A  line  or  small  rope  by  which  seamen 
haul  up  the  body  of  a  course  or  topsail, 
slack  (sl£k),  a.;  slack'er  (-er) ;  slack'est.  [ME.  slak , 
AS.  slsec,  sleac ;  akin  to  OS.  slak ,  OHG.  slab,  G.  dial. 


skiv'er-wood'  (-wdbd7),  n.  [Cf. 
SKEWERWOOD.)  =  S  K  E  \V  E  R- 
vvoon  b 

ski'vie  ( skl'vY),  a.  Silly.  Scot. 
skiwe.  4*  sky. 

Bkl-.  For  various  words  in  ski-, 
see  the  forms  in  si.-. 

Bklatch  (sklAch),  u.  A  large  clot, 
esp.  of  mud.  Scot 
■klaunder.  4*  sunder. 
sklayre,  akleire.  »/.  [Cf.  D. 
sluier,  MUG.  Meier,  G.  schlei- 
e>\]  A  veil.  Obs. 
sklent  (skl?nt).  r.  Sr  n.  [Cf. 
slant.)  Slant.  Scot. 
tklere.  r.  t  [Cf.  skleirk.)  To 
veil  ;  shelter  ;  cover.  Obs. 
skle-rom'e-ter.  Var.  of  scle- 

ROMETER.  [SLENT.I 

skllnt  (sklfnt).  Scot.  var.  of ] 
sklin'ter  (sklYn'tPr;  sklgn'-),  n. 
S’  r.  Splinter.  Scot 
sklither.  4*  slidder. 
skoal  (skfil),  »  nt  e.  r  j.  [From 
Scand.  ;  cf.  Norw.  &  Dnn.skaal 
cup,  health,  toast.  Sw.  skid, 
Icel.  ska l  bowl.)  Hail !  —  n. 
Salutation  or  toasting  by  crying 
“  Skoal !  ”  Both  Archaic. 
skoche.  -J*  scotch- 
skochen  4*  scutcheon. 
skoe  4*  skeo. 

skog'bo-lite  (8  k  5  g'h  0-1  T  t).  n. 
[Fr.  Skogbo/r ,  Finland.)  Min.  A 
mineral  essentially  the  same  in 
composition  as  normal  tantalite, 
but  of  different  crystal  form, 
skogy.  4*  scuggv. 

SkoT  no'lon  (sk  oi-n  5'1  On),  n. 
[NL.]  Hot.  A  genus  of  bulbous 
American  liliaceous  herbs  with 
linear  basal  leaves  and  white 
flowers  with  exserted  stamens. 
5.  officinale  is  the  su  bad  ilia. 
Skoko'mlsh  (skO-kO'mtsh),  n. 
An  Indian  of  a  nearly  extinct 
Snlishan  tribe  gathered  on  a  res¬ 
ervation  in  their  ancient  territo¬ 
ry  on  Puget  Sound.  They  prac¬ 
ticed  slavery,  potlatch,  human 
sacrifice,  and  head-flattening, 
skol  +  SKULL. 

skol'der.  +  scalder,  to  seald. 
skole.  ^SCHOOL.  [sCOLECITE.I 

skol'e-clte,  •kol'e-zlta.  Var*. of  | 
•ko  11-o'sls.  Var.  of  scoliosis. 
skolkery*.  +  skulker  v. 


skoller.  +  SCULLER, 
skolyon.  scullion. 

Bkomer  scum  her. 

skom'fet.  +  scomfit. 
skomme  fscuM.  [of  scone. I 
skon  (sk6n).  Scot.  &  dial  Eng.| 
skones-  4*  sconce. 
skoog.  Var.  of  scuo,  shade, 
skoole.  +  school- 
skope.  +  scoop. 
skope.  Obs.  pret.  of  scate. 

Skop-tsy'  (skbp-tsY'),  n.  pi. 

Russ.,  mutilators.)  See  Ras- 
kolnik. 

skorcer.  scorser. 
skorche,  n.  [OF.  escorche ,  var. 
of  escorce,  F*  6corce  )  Bark  ; 
skin.  Obs. 
skorfe.  +  scurf. 
skorge.  +  scourge. 
skorser.  skoser.  +  scorser. 
skotlfer.  fscuTiFER.  Jgraph.1 
skot'o-graph  Var-  or  scoto-| 
skoule  school,  scowl. 
skoulkery.  ^  skulkery. 
skoumflt.  -fr SCOMFIT.  [NER.I 
skounrand  Obs.  p.  pr.  of  scun-I 
skoat  ( skoot),  u.  [See  scout,  in 
this  sense.)  a  A  guillemot,  b 
Razor-billed  auk.  Local,  Brit. 
skoutt.  +  shout,  a  boat;  (skoot) 
Scot,  of  scute,  boat.  I  Obs.  I 

skow.  n.  [Cf-  shaw.)  Wood. I 
skow'er-er.  •)*  scourer, runner, 
sko'witz  (skO'wTts),  w.  [Nis- 
qiialli(American  Indian)  name.) 
The  silver  salmon, 
skowl.  4*  scowl. 
skownrand.  Obs  p.  pr  of  scun- 
n  eh,  to  loathe, 
skowp'er.  +  scouper 
skowre.  score,  scour. 
skowte.  f  scout  [Oft.«.| 

skowte.  n.  Enterprise;  scheme.  I 
skoymose.  +  squeamish 
skoymus.  +  squf.amous. 

Skr-  Abbr.  Sanskrit, 
skrael'ling  (skrPl'Yng),  n.  [Cf. 
Dan.  skr  felling  a  poor  wretch.) 
Any  aboriginal  American  ;  nn 
Eskimoor  Indian;  —  in  accounts 
of  early  Norse  visits  to  America 
i  skragge-  scroo. 
skralk  (skrTk).  Var  of  shriek. 
skraik  (skrlk).  Scot.  &  dial. 
,  F.ng.  var.  of  screech. 

,  skralp.  +  scrape,  skrip. 
i  skraw.  f  scroll. 


skreak,  skreek.  f  sc  hike.  _ 
skreak.  skreek  (dial,  skrek), 
skreich  (skreK ).  Ohs.  or  Scot.  & 
dial.  Eng.  of  sc  re  kch. 
skreet.  Aphetic  for  discreet. 
Ohs. 

skreld.  +  screed. 
skreigh  (skreK  ;  skruK).  Scot.  & 
dial.  Eng.  var.  of  SCREECH, 
SCREAK,  SHRIEK. 

skreme.  •)•  scream 
skreptour.  J*  scripture. 
skriegh  (  skreK),  skrlek  (skrek). 
Scot.  &  cl  in  1 .  Eng.  of  SCREECH. 

skrleve.  skrlev'er.  Vars.  of 

SCRIEVE,  SCRIEVEK. 
skrlg  +  SCREECH. 

skrike  (dial.  6krik).  Ohs.  or 
Scot.  &  dial.  Eng.  var.  of 
screech.  [shriek.! 

skrike  (skrlk).  Var.  of  m  rikk.  ! 
skrike,  n.  [From  Scand  See 
shrike. |  Missel  thrush.  Eng. 
skrim'sehont  (skrYm'shhnt), 
skrim'shand  er  Osh  lin'd  Sr), 
skrim'8hon  (-sh5n)  Vars  of 
SCRIMSHAW.  (Obs  Scot.  I 

skrip,  v.  t.  V  i.  To  d  e  r  i  d  e.| 
skrite  (skrlt)  Var  of  skrike, n. 
Local,  Eng. 

skrogge.  senoo,  a  bush, 
skroule.  skrow.  scroll. 

skrue  *f*  screw  f Obs  Scot. I 

skrufe.  Savings;  wealth.! 
skrumpillit.  Ohs.  p-  p.  of 
SCRUM  I’LE. 

skrum'ple  +  crumple. 
skrym.  +  scream. 
skryme.  +  skirm. 
sks.  Abbr.  Sacks. 

Skt  Abbr.  Sanskrit 
skue(skn).  Var  of  skew. 
skuft  ( dial .  skflbft).  Obs.  or 
dial-  Eng  var.  of  scuff,  scruff, 
skug.  Var  of  scuo,  shade 
sku'ing.  Var.  of  skewing. 
skul,  skuld.  Skull  :  skulled. 
Ref  Sp.  [Norn. I 

Skuld  (skdbld), n.  [Icel.]  See| 
skul-dud'der-y  (ektil-dfid'8r-Y), 
n  Grossness  ;  obscenity.  Scot. 
skulk'er-y,  u.  A  lurking  or 
hiding  ;  an  ambush.  Obs. 
skulk'ing.  />.  pr.  V  vb.  n.  of 
skulk.  —  skulk'ing-lv.  adv. 
skull.  +  school,  a  shoal, 
skull'bank  er.  n.  A  vagabond  ; 
tramp.  Slang,  Australia. 


skull-dug 'ger-y  (skfil-dOg'Sr-Y), 
n.  Trickery.  Dial,  or  Colloq. 
skull'fish",  u.  Whaling.  A  whale 
more  than  two  years  old. 
skulyeoun.  4*  scullion. 
skum'fish.  Var.  of  scomfish. 
skun  (skfin).  Dial.  &  slang  pret. 
&  p.  p.  of  skin. 
skunfite.  +  scomfit. 
skunk,  n.  Act  of  skunking;  a 
bad  defeat.  Collar/.,  U.  S. 
skunk'bill'.  n.  The  surf  scoter, 
skunk  bird,  skunk  blackbird. 
The  bobolink  so  called  irom 
the  coloring  of  the  male, 
skunk  bush  The  bear  brush, 
skunk  currant.  Fetid  currant, 
skunk'er  y  (skui)k'?r-Y),  «.  A 
place  where  skunks  are  bred 
and  reared  for  their  fur.  U.  S. 
skunk  grape.  The  fox  grape, 
skunk'head'  (-bed'),  n.  a  For¬ 
merly,  the  Labrador  duck,  b 
The  surf  scoter  ;  —  from  the 
color  of  the  male,  and  also  called 
skunkhead  coot. 

8kunk'ish.  a.  Like  the  skunk, 
esp  in  odor. 

skunk  mushroom.  Death  cup. 
skunk  porpoise.  A  streaked 
black-and-white  porpoise,  esp. 
of  the  genus  Lagenorhynchus. 

skunk’s'-cab  bage.  Var.  of 

SKUNK  CABBAGE. 

skunk  spruce.  The  white  spruce. 
Loral,  r.  s.  [Local,  U.  S.  I 
skunk'top  .  n.  The  surf  seotcr.| 
skunk  turtle.  A  musk  turtle. 
Bkunk'weed',  n.  a  Skunk  cab¬ 
bage  b  The  polemoniaceous 
plant  Xararretiu  squarrosa  of 
California.  [06*. | 

skuppat,  n.  A  kind  of  spade. I 
skur.  4*  scour. 
skurge.  4*  scourge. 
skurne.  4*  scorn.  [skirr.I 

skurr.  Scot.  &  dial.  Eng.  var.  of  | 
skuryvage.  +  scurryvaio. 
skuse.  Ohs.,  dial.,  or  colloq. 
aphetic  form  of  excuse. 
skut.  skute.  *J*  schuit,  a  vessel, 
skute,  n.  [E.  dial.,  also  a  squirt, 
to  squirt  ;  cf.  dial,  scoot  to 
squirt.)  A  glance  or  peep.  Dial. 
Eng.  [  SCUTTEK.  I 

skut'ter  Dial.  Eng.  var.  of| 
skut'ter-ud-lte  (sklit'?r-fid-Tt), 
n.  [From  Skutterud ,  in  Norway, 


whence  it  is  obtained.)  Min. 
Native  cobalt  arsenide,  C0A83. 
II.,  H.  Sp.  gr.,  15.72 
skuues,  n.,pl.  of  seuw.  Obs. 
8kuyere.  squire. 
skwynecy.  +  SQUINcr. 
sky'bal,  sky'bald  (skT'b’l),  a 
Mean;  low;  worthless:  good- 
for-nothing.  Scot,  tf  Dial.  Eng. 
sky'-clad',  a.  Nude.  Collar/. 
sky  drain-  A  drain  open  to  the 
sky,  or  one  covered  or  tilled  with 
loose  stones 

sky'er  (skT'Hr),  n.  Sports.  A 
hall  hit  high  in  the  air.  Cant. 
skyere.  +  squire. 
sky'ey  (skT'Y),  a.  In,  of,  or  like, 
the  sky  ;  ethereal.  Chiefly  Poet. 
sky  flower.  Any  verbenaceous 
plant  of  the  genus  Duranta. 
sky'-gaz'er  (-gaz'Cr),  n.  1.  Naut. 
A  skysail.  Rare. 

2.  =  STARGAZER,  1. 

3.  See  akasa. 

sky'-high'.  adv  4*  a.  Very 
high.  Colloq.  [Slang,  U.  .S’.  I 
sky  hooker.  =  top  loader.! 
gky'ish,  a.  Like,  or  near,  the 
Bky  :  lofty  ;  ethereal.  Rare. 
sky'less,  a.  With  no  visible  sky 
or  vault  of  heaven  ;  cloudy 
sky 'light7,  v.  t.  To  light  by  a 
skylight. 

skyly.  n.  Excuse  ;  device.  Obs 
skynnes.  In  phrases,  as  am/ 
skynnes,  no  skynnes.  corrupted 
from  anis,  or  nones,  kinnes ,  any 
or  no  kind.  Obs. 
sky  parlor  or  parlour  A  room 
near  the  top  of  a  house  ;  a  gar¬ 
ret;  attic.  Humorous •  [I'HUs,  1.1 
sky'phos  (skT'fbs),  n.  =  9CY-| 
sky  pilot.  A  ship’s  chaplain  or 
other  clergyman  Slang. 
sky  pipit  Missouri  skylark, 
sky'-plant  ed.  a.  Placed  in  the 
sky. 

skyre.  n.  A  acirrhus  ;  a  hard 
knot  on  the  body,  Obs.  Scot. 
skyre  (skTr),  v.  i.  [Cf-  Icel. 
skirr  bright,  clear,  E.  sh err.  a.) 
To  glitter  ;  shine  ;  to  make  a 
gaudy  show.  Scot.  Sr  Dial.  Eng. 
skyrke.  +  SCREECH, 
sky'rock  et,  »•.  i.  To  rise  like  a 
skyrocket ;  to  rise  quickly, 
hurst,  and  vanish.  Colloq. 
skyTt.  SKIRT. 


skyrwyt.  +  skirr f.t,  a  plant, 
sky'set  ,  7i.  Sunset  Obs. 
sky  sign.  A  display  advertise¬ 
ment,  notice,  etc.,  above  the  sky 
line  of  a  building.  Chiefly  Brit. 
skyt  +  sk  et. 

skyt,  skyte  (skit),  v  i.  To  slide 
rapidly  off  ;  to  shoot  away.  Scot. 
sky-u'gle  (skY-Q'g’l),  v.  t.  To 
steal.  Slang. 

sky 'ward  (skl'wJrd),  sky'- 
wards  (-wCrdz),  a.  Sr  adv.  To¬ 
ward  the  sky. 

S.  L.,  or  s.  l.  Abbr.  Seditious 
libeler  ;  sergeant  at  law  ;  settle¬ 
ment  lease  (Australia);  sine 
loco  (L.,  without  place) ;  solic¬ 
itor  at  law  ;  south  latitude  ;  spe¬ 
cial  lease  ( Queensland);  suo  loco 
(L.,  in  its  proper  place), 
sla  (dial.  sla).  Ohs.  or  Scot.  & 
dial.  Eng.  var.  of  SLOE, 
sla.  slaa.  +  slay.  [besmear] 
slaak.  Dial. Eng.  var  of  slake,! 
slaare  +  slayer.  [cal,  Eng.  i 
slab  (smh),  7i.  Wryneck.  Lo- 1 
slab. T\  t.  Sr  i.  [Cf.  f).  slabben  eat 
like  a  dog.)  To  eat  greedily.  Obs. 
slab  ( dial .  slSb,  s)4b),  d.  (Cf. 
Gael.  &  Ir.  slaih  mud,  mire  left 
on  a  river  strand.)  Thick  ;  vis¬ 
cous-  Obs.  or  Scot.  S’  Dial.  Eng. 

slab,  n.  That  which  is  slimy  or 
viscous  ;  slime  :  mud  :  also,  a 
puddle.  Archaic  or  Dial. 
slab'bard.  a.  [Cf.  I),  slapharttg 
faint-hearted.)  Slow;  taray.  Obs. 
slabbe.  4*  8L  k B. 

slab'  ber-de-gul  'lion .  4*  slu  b  b  e  r- 

DEGU  LLION . 

slab'ber-er,  n.  One  who  slab¬ 
bers,  or  drools  ;  hence,  an  idiot, 
slab'ber-y  (-Y),  a.  Like,  or  cov¬ 
ered  with,  slabber  or  slab  ;  slip¬ 
pery  ;  sloppy.  [-ness.I 

slab'bi-ness  (sHlb'Y-nfs),?/.  See! 
slabbing  machine.  Planomiller. 
slaberen.  +  slabber. 
slab  mill.  Mech.  =  end  mill. 
slab'-sid'edC-sYd'edhn.  Having 
flat  sides;  hence,  tall  or  long 
and  lank.  Colloq.  S’  Dial. 
slab'stone',  n.  Flagstone, 
slab  tie.  See  tie,  a.  [valley  I 

slac.  4*  slack,  a.:  slack.  a| 
slack  (slftk  ;  slak),  n.  [Cf. 
slack  small  coal.)  Cnaff  ;  im¬ 
pudence.  Dial,  or  Slang. 


ale,  senate,  c&re,  &m,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofa ;  eve,  fivent,  find,  recent,  maker;  Ice,  Ill;  old,  6bey,  orb,  6dd,  s&ft,  connect ;  use,  unite,  (irn,  tip,  circus,  menii; 

U  Foreign  Word.  4*  Obsolete  Variant  of.  +  combined  with.  =  equal*. 


SLACK 


1971 


SLASH  PINE 


schlack ,  Icel.  slakr ,  Sw.  sink  ;  cf.  Skr.  srj  to  let  loose,  to 
throw.  Cf.  slake.]  1.  Not  rapid  iu  movement;  slow. 
Obs.  “  With  slack  pace.”  Chaucer. 

2  Sluggish  ;  specif.,  designating  the  condition  of  the  sea 
at  slack  water  (see  below). 

3.  Not  using  due  diligence  or  care;  remiss;  backward; 
inattentive  ;  as,  slack  in  duty  or  service. 

The  Lord  is  not  slack  concerning  lus  promise.  2  Pet.  iii.  9. 
4  Wanting  in  activity ;  dull;  as,  a  stack  season. 

6.  Lax  ;  not  tense ;  loose  ;  without  strain  ;  as,  a  slack  rope. 
6.  Weak;  unnerved;  unstrung;  as,  a  slack  hand. 

7  Underdone;  insufficiently  treated;  —  said  of  objects 
being  subjected  to  some  process,  as  cooking,  drying,  etc. 

8  Present  only  in  small  amount ;  scarce.  Dial,  or  Colloq. 

9.  Phon.  Wide;  secondary  ;  —  6aid  of  vowels. 

10.  Moist ;  damp  ;  wet.  Dial,  or  Colloq. 

Syn.  —  Loose,  relaxed,  weak,  remiss,  backward,  abated, 
diminished,  inactive,  slow,  tardy,  dull.  See  lax. 
slack  hand,  idleness;  carelessness  ;  inefficiency  ;  sloth.  —  s. 
in  stays  slow  in  going  about,  as  a  ship.  -  s.  water,  a 

Of  tidal  waters,  the  period  when  there  is  no  horizontal 
motion  of  water  at  the  surface,  b  In  a  stream,  a  stretch  of 
water  where  there  is  very  little  current,  as  above  a  dam. 
Black  (sl&k),  n.  1.  The  part  of  anything  that  hangs  loose 
without  strain;  as,  the  slack  of  a  rope,  a  sail,  one’s  trousers. 

2.  Specif.,  Mach.,  looseness  in  fitting  ;  backlash. 

3.  Cessation;  relief  from  movement ;  stop;  specif.,  slack 
water.  See  under  slack,  a. 

Slack  (slSk)  [  v.  i. ;  slacked  (slSkt),  slackened  (-’nd) ; 
slack'en  (-’n)  J  slacking,  slack'en-ing.  [See  slack, 

а.  ;  cf.  slake.]  1.  To  become  slack  or  slow  ;  to  slow  down. 
2-  To  become  loose  or  lax,  or  less  tense,  firm,  or  rigid. 

3.  To  be  or  become  remiss  or  backward  ;  to  be  negligent. 

4.  To  become  less  active  or  violent;  toabate;  languish;  fail. 

Whence  these#raging  fires 

Will  slacken,  if  his  breath  stir  not  their  flames.  Milton 

б.  To  end  ;  cease  ;  desist ;  slake.  Obs. 

6  =  slake,  v.  ?.,  5. 

to  slack  off,  to  ease  off.  —  to  s.  up,  to  slow  up ;  to  go  slower ; 
also,  to  ease  off. 

Black  I  v.  t.  1.  To  render  slack  ;  as :  a  To  slow  or 
Slack'en  j  retard,  b  To  loose,  relax,  etc.  c  To  repress; 
dull;  abate.  “Rancor  for  to  stack Chaucer,  d  To 
neglect ;  to  be  remiss  in  or  inattentive  to. 

2  =  slake,  v.  t  ,  5. 

Slag  (slXg),  n.  [Sw.  slagg,  or  LG.  slacke ,  whence  G. 
schlacke .]  1.  The  dross,  scoria,  or  recrement,  of  a  metal  ; 

specif.,  a  product  of  smelting,  containing,  mostly  as  sili¬ 
cates,  the  substances  not  sought  to  be  produced  as  matte  or 
metal,  and  having  a  lower  specific  gravity  than  the  latter ; 
—  called  also,  esp.  in  iron  smelting,  cinder.  The  slag  of 
iron  blast  furnaces  is  essentially  silicate  of  calcium,  mag¬ 
nesium,  and  aluminium;  that  of  lead  and  copper  smelting 
furnaces  contains  iron. 

2.  The  scoria  of  a  volcano. 

Slag,  v  i.  <(:  t.;  slagged  (slSgd) ;  slag'ging  (slXg'Tng). 
Metal.  To  form,  or  form  into,  a  slag ;  to  agglomerate 
when  heated  below  the  fusion  point, 
slag'gy  (slSg'T),  a.  Of,  pertaining  to,  containing,  or  re¬ 
sembling,  slag  ;  as,  Maggy  cobalt. 

Slake  (slak ;  see  note  below),  v.  t.  ;  slaked  (slakt)  ;  slak'ing 
(slak'Tng).  [ME.  slaken  to  render  slack,  to  slake,  to  grow 
slack,  AS.  slacian ,  sleacian,  to  grow  6lack,  fr.  sltec,  sleac, 
slack.  See  slack.]  1.  To  slacken  the  speed  of  ;  to  retard. 

2.  To  make  loose  or  relaxed  ;  to  render  less  tense  ;  also, 
to  render  less  active  or  severe  ;  to  assuage  ;  mitigate. 

3.  To  let  go  of;  to  give  up  ;  to  release  ;  relax.  Obs. 

4.  To  allay  ;  quench  ;  cool ;  extinguish;  as,  to  slake  thirst. 
6.  To  mix  with  water,  so  that  a  true  chemical  combina¬ 
tion  shall  take  place  ;  as,  to  slake  lime. 

slaked  lime.  See  1st  lime,  2. 

Etfp®*  The  pron.  slSk  (reflecting  the  spelling  slack),  as  in 
to  slake  lime,  slaked  lime,  noted  by  Walker  (c.  1800)  as  a 
corrupt  pronunciation  of  slake,  is  common  in  current  usage, 
both  British  and  American,  even  among  careful  speakers, 
without  regard  to  spelling. 

Slake,  v.  i.  1.  To  become  slack  or  loose;  to  be  or  become 
relaxed;  to  give  way  ;  to  yield.  Sir  J.  Davies. 

2.  To  become  less  active,  intense,  or  violent;  to  abate  ; 

lessen;  flag.  “  No  flood  by  raining  slaketh."  Shok. 

3.  To  be  or  become  remiss  or  neglectful;  to  be  negligent. 
4  To  become  extinct ;  to  cease  ;  stop.  Obs. 

6-  To  become  mixed  with  water,  so  that  a  true  chemical 
combination  takes  place ;  as,  the  lime  slakes. 

Slam  (slXm),  v.  t.  ;  slammed  (slSmd) ;  slam'ming.  [Of 


Scand.  origin  ;  cf.  Icel.  slamra,  slambra,  slasma,  Norw. 
slembu,  slemma ,  Sw.  dial,  sla.mma.']  1.  To  shut  forcibly 
and  noisily  ;  to  bang. 

2.  To  put  iu  or  on  some  place  forcibly  and  noisily  ;  —  often 
with  down;  as,  to  slam  a  trunk  down. 

3.  To  strike  violently  ;  to  beat  or  cuff.  Colloq.  or  Slang. 

4.  Card  Playing.  To  defeat  by  a  slam. 

to  alam  to,  to  slain  ;  as,  to  slam  to  the  door, 
slam  (sl5m),  v.  i.  To  strike  forcibly  and  noisily  against 
something  ;  to  bang  ;  as,  a  door  or  shutter  slams. 

Slam,  n.  1.  Act  of  one  that  slams. 

2.  The  shock  and  noise  produced  in  slamming. 

3.  An  old  card  game. 

4.  Card  Playing.  Winning  all  the  tricks  of  a  deal  (called, 
in  bridge,  grand  alam,  the  winning  of  all  but  one  of  the 
thirteen  tricks  being  called  a  little  alam). 

5.  The  refuse  of  alum  works.  Dial.  Eng. 

6.  An  uncomplimentary  personal  remark.  Slang. 
slam'-bang',  adv.  Violently  and  noisily  ;  also,  recklessly  ; 

without  due  thought  or  care.  Colloq. 

Slan'der  (sl&n'der),  n.  [ME.  ,9t7au/?<i/c  slander,  scandal,  OF. 
esclandre,  esclande,  escundle,  escandre,  scandal,  F.  esclan- 
dre,  fr.  L.  scandalum  a  stumbling-block,  a  temptation,  Gr. 
CKai/SaXoi/  a  snare,  stumbling-block,  offeuse,  scandal ;  prob. 
originally,  the  spring  of  a  strap,  and  akin  to  Skr.  skand  to 
spring,  leap.  See  scan;  cf.  scandal.]  1.  Defamation, 
whether  oral  or  written  ;  specif.,  Law ,  a  false  tale  or  re¬ 
port  maliciously  orally  uttered  and  tending  to  injure  the 
reputation  of  another  ;  the  malicious  oral  utterance  of 
false  defamatory  reports ;  the  malicious  publication  by 
speech  of  false  tales  or  suggestions  to  the  injury  of  another. 
Except  m  certain  classes  of  defamatory  statements,  only 
special  damages  are  recoverable,  which  must  be  specified 
in  the  complaint  and  supported  by  proof,  slander  differ¬ 
ing  in  this  respect  from  libel  (which  see).  Proof  of  the 
truth  of  the  alleged  slanderous  words,  or  that  they  formed 
part  of  a  privileged  communication,  is  a  defense  at  com¬ 
mon  law  ;  the  malice  may  be  actual  or  constructive. 

2.  Disgrace  ;  shame  ;  reproach  ;  dishonor.  Obs. 

Thou  slander  of  thy  mother’s  heavy  womb  S/iak 

3.  Evil  fame  or  report ;  ill  repute.  Obs. 

slander  of  title,  a  false  and  malicious  statement  disparaging 
a  person’s  title  to  property  to  his  special  damage  ;  hence, 
loosely,  any  disparagement  of  the  property  of  a  person  by 
false  and  malicious  statements  to  bis  special  damage. 
Slan'der,  v.  t.  ;  slan'dered  (-derd) ;  slan'der-ing.  [OF. 
CCClandrer.  See  slander,  n.]  1.  To  utter  slander  against ; 
to  defame ;  to  injure  by  malicious  false  report. 

2.  To  discredit  or  shame  ;  to  disgrace.  Archaic. 

3.  To  be  offensive  to  ;  to  annoy  ;  offend  ;  scandalize.  Obs. 

4.  To  censure;  blame.  Obs. 

Syn. —  Defame,  calumniate,  vilify,  malign,  belie,  re 
p roach.  See  asperse. 

8lan'der-er  (-er),  n.  One  who  utters  or  spreads  slander. 
Slan'der  OUS  (-fis),  a.  [Cf.  OF.  esclandreux.~\  1.  Shame¬ 
ful  ;  disgraceful.  Obs. 

2.  Given  to,  or  uttering,  slander  ;  as,  a  slanderous  tongue. 

3.  Containing,  or  of  the  nature  of,  slander  ;  calumnious. 
—  slan'der  ous-ly,  adv.  —  slan'der  ous  ness,  n. 

slang  (slSng),  n.  Old  Cant.  1.  A  false  weight  or  measure. 

2.  A  traveling  show  ;  also,  a  performance. 

3.  A  peddler's  license  ;  hence,  any  official  instrument. 
Slang,  n.  [Peril,  fr.  Scand.,  and  akin  to  E.  sling;  cf. 

Norw.  sfeng  a  slinging,  an  invention,  device,  slengja  to 
sling,  to  cast,  slengja  kje/ten  (lit.,  to  sling  the  jaw)  to  use 
abusive  language,  to  use  slang,  slengjeord  ( ord  =  word)  an 
insulting  word,  a  new  word  that  has  no  just  reason  for 
being.]  Orig.,  cant  of  thieves,  gypsies,  beggars,  etc.;  now, 
language  or  words  consisting  either  of  new  words  or  phrases, 
often  of  the  vagrant  or  illiterate  classes,  or  of  ordinary 
words  or  phrases  in  arbitrary  senses,  and  having  a  conven¬ 
tional  but  vulgar  or  inelegaut  use  ;  also,  the  jargon  of  a  par¬ 
ticular  calling  or  class  of  society  ,  popular  cant. 

Syn.  —  See  5th  cant. 

slang,  v.  t.  cfc  i. ;  slanged  (slSngd) ;  slang'ing  (slSng'Tng). 
To  address  with  slang  or  ribaldry  ;  to  insult  with  vulgar 
language  ;  to  use  slang  or  vulgar  abuse.  Colloq. 

Slang'y  (/dSng'T),  a.  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  of  the  nature  of, 
slang  ;  disposed  to  use  slang. 

slant  (slant),r.  i.  ;  slant'ed;  slant'ing.  [ME.  sfenlen  to 
slope,  slide ;  cf.  Sw.  si  into  to  slide,  Norw.  dial,  slevta 
to  slope.]  To  turn  or  incline  from  a  right  line  or  a  level ; 
to  lie  obliquely  to  a  horizontal  or  perpendicular  line  ;  to 
slope  ;  as,  a  slanting  roof.  Also  fig. 


slack  (sl&k),  n.  [Cf.  slag.] 
Small  coal  ;  also,  culm, 
slack,  adv  =  SLACKLV. 

Black  (slllk  ;  slak),  u  [Cf.  Icel. 
s/ukki  a  mountain  slope.)  1.  A 
pass  between  hills  ;  a  valley  ; 
glen  ;  dell  ;  also,  a  hole,  as  in  tlie 
ground  :  a  pit  Dial.  Eng. 

2.  A  pool  of  wuter  ;  also,  a  mo¬ 
rass:  n  marsh.  Scot.  Sf  Dial.  Ena 
slack  barrel  (sink)  A  barrel  for 
dry  stuff,  us  sugar,  lime,  etc. 
slack'en  (-’n),  n.  [Cf.  G- 
schlacke  n.  pi.)  MeUd.  Slag 
mixed  with  ores  in  smelting  to 
promote  their  fusion 
Black'end.  Slackened-  Ref  Sii 
slack'en  er.  u.  One  that  slack¬ 
ens. 

slack'er.//  One  that  slacks;  ns: 
a  A  person  who  shirks  work 
Ena.  b  A  drawgate  in  a  sluice, 
slack'le  (sluk'Y),  n.  A  kind  of 
sling  Scot. 
slack'ly,  adv.  of  slack. 
slack'neBs,  u  [AS.  sleacness.) 
Quality  or  state  of  being  slack, 
slack'-salt  ed. a.  Insufficiently 
suited  ;  — said  esp.  offish, 
aiackt-  Slacked.  Ref.  S/> 
slack'-wa  ter  (slak'wfl'tSr),  r. 
t  Hgdrauhc  Ena-  To  pro¬ 
duce  slack  water  in  (a  river),  as 
by  dams,  locks,  jetties,  etc. 
slad  Vur.  of  SLADE,  a  valley. 
Bla'dang  Vnr.  of  saladang. 
Blade  (thal.  slad).  Obs.  or  Scot. 
Sr  dial.  Eng  pret.  of  slide. 

Blade,  n.  [AS.  sited.)  Obs.  or 
Scot.  V  Dial.  Eng.  a  A  little  val¬ 
ley  :  ravine  :  glen,  b  =  glade, 

1.  c  A  hillside,  d  A  cave;  den 
e  A  flat  piece  of  bog  land. 

Blade,  n.  1.  The  sole  of  a  plow. 

2.  =  peat  spade. 

Blae  (si!).  Scot.  var.  of  sloe.  ! 


slaede  +  slade. 

slaeht  sla lout. 

slaep  +  sleep. 

slaf'ter  (sldf'tSr).  Dial.  Eng. 

var.  of  slaughter. 

slag  (dial,  slttg,  sliig),  a.  [Cf. 

IceT  slag,  n.,  wet.]  Miry;  moist; 

wet.  Ohs.  or  Scot. 

Blag  cement.  A  hydraulic  ce¬ 
ment  made  by  grinding  grnnn 
Inted  blast-furnace  slag  with 
slaked  lime. 

slagen  Obs.  p.  p.  of  slay. 
slag  furnace  Metal.  A  furnace 
in  which  lend  ore  is  roasted  and 
slagged  for  further  treatment, 
slag'ga-ble  (slfig'd-bM ),  a.  See 
-a  it  i.  k.  —  slagga-bil'i-ty  (-d- 
bTl'T-tt),  n. 

slag'ging  (sl&g'Yng),  p.  pr.  Sf  vh. 
u.  of  slag.  —  slagging  furnace 
=  slao  furnace.  —  b  hole.  = 


CINDER  NOTCH. 

slag  hearth.  =  slag  furnace. 
alaght  4*  slauoht. 
slaght'boom',  n.  [Cf.  D  slag- 
boom,  OU.  slachboom ,  akin  to  G. 
sch/aghaum.)  Bar  ;  barrier.  Obs 
slagh'ter.  *r  slaughter. 
slag'les8,  a.  See  -less.  —  slag'- 
Ie88-nes8,  n. 

slag  wool  Mineral  wool, 
slaht.  t  si. aught  |  slide. I 

alaid  (slad).  Scot.  pret.  of | 
slaid  (sliid).  Scot  var.  of  slade. 
slate  +  si.ey. 
slalf  +  SLAVE, 
slaik-  +  SLAKE. 

slain,  p,  of  slav. 

8lair.  Vnr  of  sla  r  b.  Dial.  Eng. 
alaire.  ^  sklayrk. 
slais'ter  (slffs't§r),  v.  t.  [Cf. 
(iael.  sleasd  to  smear,  bedaub, 
sleasda  i  reach  d  a  smearing.] 

1.  To  smear  :  bedaub.  Scot. 

2.  To  beat  ;  flog.  Dial.  Eng, 


BlaiB'ter,  v.  i.  To  work  witli  or 
on  soft  materials  ;  hence,  to  be 
engaged  in  dirty  or  sloppy  work; 
also,  to  do  anything  clumsily  or 
untidily.  Scot.  Sf  Dial.  Eng. 
slais'ter-y  (-1),  a.  Sloppy; 
miry  ;  dirty.  Scot.  Sf  Dial.  Eng. 
— -  n.  Work  of  a  sloppy  or  dirty 
nature ;  also,  kitchen  refuse. 
Scot.  Sf  Dial  Eng.  [level. I 
slait  (slat),  r.  t.  Scot.  1-  To| 
2.  To  whet  (a  sword).  Obs. 
slait,  a.  [Cf.  Icel.  Malta,  sldttr 
(modern),  meadow,  Norw  dial 
slant! <t ,  E.  sla l>E. J  A  sheep- 
walk;  hence,  a  familiar  haunt, 
as  of  a  person.  Scot .  if  Dial. Eng. 
Blait'tit.  /i.  a.  Exhausted;  fa¬ 
tigued.  Obs.  Scot. 
slak-  +  SLACK, 
slak,  n.  [Cf.  Gael,  sfac  a  heat¬ 
ing,  Icel.  s/agr  a  blow,  defeat.) 
Slaughter.  Obs. 

Blake.  +  slack. 
slake,  n.  =  slack,  small  coni. 
Blake,  n.  [Cf.  slack,  a.)  An 
intermission  ;  cessation.  Rare. 
slake  (slak),  n.  1.  Mud  or  mire; 
slime;  also,  a  smear  or  daub. 
Obs.  or  Scot,  Sf  Dial  Eng . 

2.  A  miry  basin  or  flat  over 
flowed  by  the  sea  at  high  tide. 
Dial.  Eng.,  if  Local,  U.  S. 

3.  A  hollow  or  channel  which  is 
the  bed  of  a  stream- 

Blake,  r.  t.  [Cf  Icel.  sleikja  to 
lick  ]  Scot.  Sf  Dial.  Eng.  a  To 
bedaub  ;  besmear,  b  To  kiss, 
slake,//.  Also  slake  kale.  Any 
of  various  marine  alga?,  as  the 
sea  lettuce  or  the  laver;  also,  any 
of  various  confervoid  fresh-wa¬ 
ter  alga?.  Dial.  Eng. 

■Iake'le68,  a.  Not  capable  of 
being  slaked. 

slake  trough.  A  blacksmith’s 


water  tank  for  cooling  forgings 
or  tools.  See  forge.  //lust.,  H. 
slakien.  •f*>i  ake.  [slacken. I 
s'ak'in  (sl&k'In).  Var.  of | 
slakke.  slack,  a  valley, 
slam.  >/.  An  awkward,  ungain¬ 
ly  fellow.  Old  Slang ■  [Scot.  I 

slamb  (slum),  v.  t.  To  smear.  I 
slam'-bang',  v.  i.  To  move 
slam-bang.  Colloq. 

Blamd-  Slammed  Ref  Sp. 
a 'am 'mock  (slani'Mk),  slum' 
mock  (slfmi'  I  dial 

slam,  s/eni,  a  sloven,  as  v.,  to 
work  in  a  slovenly  manner.)  A 
slovenly  or  awkward  person  ;  a 
slattern.  Dial  —  v.  i.  To  be 
ungainly  or  slipshod  ;  to  loiter 
or  dawdle.  Scot.  Sf  Dud.  Eng. 
slam'mock  V,  slum'mock-y,  a. 
Slovenly  :  slipshod.  Dial 
slamp  (si Amp),  a.  Supple; 
pliant;  limp.  Scot.  Sf  Dial  Eng. 
Blampamb,  slampamp,  //.  Obs. 

1.  j>l.  The  coat  tai  1h. 

2.  A  medley  ;  rigmarole,  esp.  in 
to  give  one  the  slampamb,  to 
give  one  the  slip. 

slan-  +  slay.  [Dial.  Eng. I 
slan  ( sill li ).  Var.  of  slone. I 
b.  1  a  n.  Abbr.  Sine  loco,  anno, 
vel  nomine  (L.,  without  place, 
date,  or  name). 

8.  1.  &  a.  Abbr.  Sine  loco  et  an¬ 
no  ( !>.,  without  place  and  date), 
slan'der.  r.  ».  To  utter  or 
spread  slander,  fously.  Obs.  I 
slan'der  ful-ly,  adv.  Slander- 1 
slane  <  slan),  ?/.  [Ir.  sleaghan,  fr. 
slcagh  a  spear.]  A  kind  of  long- 
handled  spade.  Obs.  or  Dial. 
slang  (dial,  slang).  Obs.  or 
Scot.  &  dial.  Eng  pret.  of  SLING- 
slang,  n.  [Cf.  dial,  sling.)  A 
narrow  strip  of  land.  Obs.  or 
Dial.  Eng. 


Syn.  —  Slant,  slope  are  often  used  without  distinction. 
But  slant  emphasizes  esp.  the  idea  of  (commonly  sharp) 
divergence  from  a  right  line;  slope  suggests  rather  the 
resulting,  often  gradual,  inclination  ;  as,  “  One  side  of  his 
body  seemed  to  slant  towards  the  other,  he  settled  so  much 
more  heavily  upon  one  foot  ’’  ( Mary  Wilkins) ;  “the  path 
that  sloped  from  the  door  ”  (id.).  See  tip,  crooked. 
slant  (slant),  v.  t.  To  turn  from  a  direct  line  ;  to  give  an 
oblique  or  sloping  direction  to  ;  as,  to  slant  a  line, 
slant,  n.  1.  A  slanting  direction  or  plane  ;  a  slope. 

2.  An  oblique  reflection  ;  gibe  ;  taunt.  Dial,  or  Colloq. 

3.  A  slab  with  slanting  depressions  for  artists’  colors. 

4.  An  opportunity  ,  occasion.  Dial.  <Sc  Slang. 

slant  of  wind,  a  local  or  passing  variation  of  the  wind  from 
its  general  direction,  esp.  one  favoring  a  sailing  vessel. 
Slant,  a.  [Cf.  Sw.  dial,  slant  slippery.  See  slant,  v.  i.J 
Inclined  from  a  direct  line,  whether  horizontal  or  perpen¬ 
dicular;  sloping;  oblique.  “The s/an/  lightning.”  Milton. 
slant,  smear,  or  streak,  culture,  Bacteriol.,  a  culture  made  by 
inoculating  the  surface  of  a  nutrient  medium,  as  gelatin, 
solidified  so  as  to  yield  a  slanting  surface, 
slant'ing,  p.  a.  Oblique  ;  sloping.  —  slant'ing  ly,  adv. 
slap  (slap),  n.  [ME.  slappe ;  akin  to  LG.  slappe,  G. 
schlappe ;  prob.  of  imitative  origin  ]  A  blow,  esp.  one 
from  or  as  from  the  open  hand  ;  also,  a  rebuff  ;  insult. 
Slap,  r.  t.  ;  slapped  (slSpt);  slap'ping.  1.  To  strike  with 
or  as  with  the  open  hand  ;  also,  to  rebuff  ;  insult. 

2.  To  put  or  place  with  force  or  violence  ;  as,  to  slap  one 
into  jail ;  he  slapped  it  on  the  table.  Colloq. 

Slap ,  adv.  [Cf.  LG.  slap,  G.  schlapp.  See  slap,??.]  With 
a  sudden  and  violent  blow;  hence,  suddenly ;  instantly; 
directly,  plump.  Colloq. 

slap'dash',  a.  [slap  -j-  dash."]  Carelessly  violent  or  sud¬ 
den  ;  heedlessly  impetuous.  —  slap'dash',  adv. 
slap'dash',  n.  1.  Something  done  in  a  slapdash  manner  ; 
also,  a  slapdash  person.  Colloq. 

2.  Billingsgate,  vituperative  abuse.  Obs. 

3.  =  roughcast,  2.  Dial,  or  Colloq. 

slap'dash',  v.  t.  To  apply,  or  apply  something  to,  in  a 
slapdash  manner  ;  specif.,  to  roughcast.  Colloq. 
slash  (slSsh),  r.  t.  ;  slashed  (slSsht) ;  slashing.  [ME. 
slaschen,  of  uncert.  orig.  ;  cf.  OF.  esclachier  to  break  ; 
orig.  uncert. ;  cf.  It.  schiaedare  to  crush.]  1.  To  cut  by 
sweeping  strokes,  esp.  when  made  without  exact  aim  or  at 
random,  specif.,  to  cut  in  long  slits  ;  to  gash. 

2.  Specif  ,  to  cut  slashes  in  (a  garment). 

3  To  lash  ;  to  ply  the  whip  on. 

4  To  crack  or  snap,  as  a  whip.  Rare.  Dr.  H.  More. 
slash,  v.  i.  To  strike  violently  and  at  random,  esp.  with 

or  as  with  an  edged  instrument;  to  lay  about  one  indis¬ 
criminately  with  blows  ;  to  cut  hastily  and  carelessly. 

flowing  and  slashing  at  their  idle  shades.  Spenser, 
slash,  n.  1.  Act  of  slashing  or  cutting;  also,  a  long  cut 
made  by  or  as  by  slashing  ;  a  gash;  a  slashing  stroke;  a  cut. 

2.  A  slit  in  the  material  of  a  garment  to  show  the  cloth 
beneath,  for  ornamentation; — formerly  called  pane. 

3.  In  a  forest,  an  open  tract  strewn  with  debris,  as  from 
logging,  wind,  fire,  or  the  like;  also,  such  debris. 

4  Mil.  A  stripe  of  tape  or  worsted  lace  worn  on  the  arm 
of  a  noncommissioned  officer.  Obs. 
slash,  ii.  [Cf.  slashy.]  Swampy  bottom  land  ;  a  wet 
swale  ;  —  usually  in  pi.  Local,  U.  S. 
slash'er  (  er),  n.  1.  One  that  slashes;  specif.  ;  a  A  ma¬ 
chine  fitted  with  one  or  more  coarse  circular  saws  for  saw¬ 
ing  lumber  out  of  slabs,  b  Brickmaking.  An  implement 
having  an  iron  blade,  used  to  prod  or  slash  the  clay  to 
detect  stones,  c  A  billhook.  Local,  Eng.  d  A  wood- 
chopper.  Cant,  e  A  knife  or  dagger.  Cant. 

2.  Textile  Manvf.  A  machine  to  apply  size  to  warp  yarns. 

3.  A  fop  or  dude;  a  “  heavy  swell.’’  Slang,  Eng. 
slash'ing,  vb.  n.  of  slash.  Hence  :  n.  1.  Act  of  one  that 

slashes. 


2.  The  result  of  the  act  of  one  who  slashes  ;  something 
made  by  slashing.  Specif. :  a  =  slash,  n.,  2.  b  Mil.  A 
military  obstacle  formed  by  cutting  down  a  belt  of  trees 
so  that  they  lie  with  interlaced  tops,  toward  the  enemy. 
C  The  debris  left  in  a  forest  after  logging,  or  from  wind, 
fire,  etc.  ;  also,  a  tract  covered  with  such  debris, 
slashing,  p.  pr  of  slash.  Hence  :  a.  1.  That  cuts  vio¬ 
lently  or  at  random;  hence,  merciless  and  forcible  ;  as,  a 
.dashing  editorial. 

2.  Dashing;  impetuous;  hasty;  as,  a  slashing  pace.  Colloq. 

!  3.  Huge;  immense  ;  as,  a  slashing  dinner.  Dial,  or  Slang. 
slash  Pine-  a  A  pine  of  the  coast  region  of  the  southern 


slang,  w  [D.J  A  kind  of  cannon 
corresponding  to  the  eulverinc. 
Obs.  Scot. 

slang,  n.  [Cf.  sli.no.]  A  con¬ 
vict’s  heavy  leg  chain.  Obi 
Slang,  Eng 

slangam,  u.  A  simpleton.  Obs 
slang'l-ly  (sl&ng'T-lT),  adv.  of 
slangy.  See-LY. 
slang'i  ness,  n.  See  -ness. 
alang'ism  <  a  1  ft  n  g'T  z  ’  m),  n. 
Slangv  language  or  talk, 
slang^ous  (sl&ng'tfs;  sl&n'g'/s), 
a  Slangv.  Rare  [abuse.  Obs.  | 

:  slangrell,  n.  Lout  ;  —  a  term  of  | 
alan’gu  lar  (s Ittij'g 0-1  d r),  a. 
Slangy.  Humorous. 
elang>-whang',  r.  i.  [slang  + 
whang  to  bent.]  To  use  abusive 
slang  ;  to  rant  or  rail.  —  alang'- 
whang  er  (slflng'hwfing'er),  n. 
Roth  Slang.  [SLINK  I 

Blank  (slfipk),  pret.  %•  p.  p.  of  I 
Blank  (slftpk  ;  slApk),  n.  (Cf. 
dial,  slonk,  slunk,  G.  dial. 
schlunk.)  A  basin  or  depression, 
as,  17.  .V.,  one  sometimes  over¬ 
flowed  at  very  high  water.  Dial 
slant  dam.  =  rafter  dam. 
slanten-dic'u-lar  (s  111  n't#  n- 
dTk'O-ldr),  a.  [After  perpendic¬ 
ular.)  Slanting.— slan  ten-dlc'- 
u-lar-lv,  ailv.  Both  Humorous. 
Blant'ly,  slant'wise'  (slftnt'- 
wlz'),  adr.  Slantingly ;  oblique¬ 
ly  ;  slopingly.  [67«r»g.| 

Blap  (slap).//.  Pine;  excellent.! 
slap  (slap  ;  slip),  v.  t.  To  make 
a  breach  or  gap  in,  ns  in  a  wall. 
Scot,  if  Dial.  Eng. 
slap,  n.  A  pass  ;  a  breach  ;  a 
notch  or  nick.  Scot  Sf  Dial.  Eng. 
slap'-bang',a//r.  Suddenly  and 
violently;  precipitately.  Colloq. 
slap'-bang'.  a.  Forcible  ;  vio¬ 
lent  ;  also, impetuous.  Colloq. 


slap'-bang',  n.  A  second-rate 
restaurant  or  eating  house.  Col¬ 
loq.  or  Siting,  [var.  of  sleep. I 
slape  (slap).  Obs  or  dial.  Eng  | 
slape  (slap),  a.  [Cf  Icel  sleipr 
slippery  ;  akin  to  E.  *////.]  Slip¬ 
pery  ;  smooth  ;  hence,  crafty  ; 
deceitful  Dial.  Eng.  slape'- 
ness,  ?i.  Dad.  Eng.  —  slape  ale, 
plain  ale,  ns  opposed  to  medi¬ 
cated  or  mired  ale.  Dial  Eng. 
slape'shod',  a.  Having  the 
shoes  worn  flat  and  slippery  ;  — 
said  of  horses.  Dial.  Eng. 
slap  'Jack',  n.  A  flapjack  ;  a 
griddlecake.  Dial.  (J.  S 
slappe.  +  slap. 
slap 'per,  7/.  1  One  that  slaps. 
2.  A  whopper.  Slang • 
slap'por.  slap'ping.  a.  Very 
large  ;  monstrous  ;  big.  Slang 
slap'sauce',  n  [slap,  v.  -f-  sauce, 
n.)  A  parasite  ;  a  sponger.  Obs. 
slap'-sid  ed,  f/.  =  slaij-sided. 
slapt  Slapped .  Ref.  Sp. 
slap'-up',  //.  First-rate  ;  fine  ; 
excellent;  “bang-up.”  Slang. 
slare  (slar),  n.  !»■  r.  Dad.  Eng. 
a  Smear,  b  Glide,  c  Slur, 
d  Sneer  ;  taunt 

II  slar-gan'do  (s  1  ii  r-g  a  n'dd), 
slar-gan'do  si  (-dfi-se),  a.  [It., 
p-  pr.  of  slargaie  to  widen  ] 
=  It  A  LL  ENT  A  N  DO. 

Blart  (//?«/.  sliit),  n.  Sf  v.  Splash; 
spatter  Dad.  [=  slath.I 
slarth  ( sllirth ),  n  Basketwork. | 
slash  (slash),  //.  A  large  quan¬ 
tity  of  soup,  broth,  or  the  like. 
Scot.  Sr  Dial.  Eng. 
slash,  v.  i.  To  dabble  or  work 
in  slush  or  wet.  Scot. Sf  Dial.  Eng. 
si  ash '-grain  ,  a.  Having  the 
grain  or  yearly-growth  rings 
parallel  with  the  surface;  — 
said  of  shingles,  boards,  etc. 


food,  fobt ;  out,  oil ;  chair  ;  go  ;  sing,  igk  ;  ♦ben,  thin  ;  nature,  verdjjre  (250) ;  K  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144) ;  boN  ;  yet ;  zh  =  r  in  azure.  Numbera  refer  to  §§  in  Gems. 

Full  explanation#  of  Abbreviation#,  Sign#,  etc.,  immediately  precede  the  Vocabnlmry. 
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United  States  (Pinus  heferophylla ),  so  called  because  grow¬ 
ing  in  “  slashes  ”  in  Florida.  It  has  very  hard  wood,  used 
for  general  construction,  to  The  loblolly,  c  The  yellow 
pine  ( P .  echinata).  See  Cuban  pine. 

Slat  (slat),  n.  [Cf.  slate,  7t.]  1.  A  slate  or  piece  of  slate; 
lienee,  a  thin  flat  piece  of  stone,  as  for  veneering  masonry. 

2.  A  tombstone. 

3.  A  thin,  narrow  bar  of  wood  or  metal;  a  lath  ;  as,  the 
slats  of  a  Venetian  blind,  or  of  a  bedstead. 

4.  Dial.  Eng.  a  pi.  Rubbish  or  refuse  of  coal,  etc.  to  A 
chip  or  small  piece  of  wood. 

5.  A  sheep’s  hide  from  which  the  wool  has  been  pulled, 
before  it  is  otherwise  treated.  Local ,  U.  S. 

slat,  v.  t.  ;  slat'ted  ;  slat'ting.  [Cf.  Icel.  sletta  to  slap, 
to  dab.]  To  strike  ;  beat;  also,  to  hurl  or  throw  smartly 
against  something  else.  Obs.or  Dial.  Eng.,  <Sc  Colloq., U.  S. 
Slat,  v.  i.  To  flap  violently,  as  a  loose  sail  ;  esp.,  to  flap 
smartly  against  something,  as  halyards  against  a  mast. 
Slat,  n.  Dial,  or  Colloq.  a  A  smart  blow  or  slap,  to  A  stain. 
Slate  (slat),  v.  t.  ;  slat'ed  (slat'gd  ;  -Td;  151);  slat'ing 
(slat'Tng).  [AS.  slxlan.]  1.  Tosetadogon;  to  bait.  Scot. 
<1*  Dial.  Eng. 

2.  To  criticize  ;  censure  ;  reprimand.  Colloq. 

Slate,  7i.  [ME.  slat ,  sclat ,  OF.  esclat  a  shiver,  splinter,  F. 
kclat ,  fr.  OF.  esclater  to  shiver,  to  chip,  F.  eclaler  ;  orig. 
uncert.  Cf.  eclat.]  1.  A  dense,  fine-grained  rock  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  compression  of  clays,  shales,  and  certain 
other  rocks,  so  as  to  develop  a  characteristic  cleavage  (slaty 
cleavage),  which  may  lie  at  any  angle  with  the  bedding 
plane;  loosely,  any  cleavable  rock  resembling  true  slate. 
Cf.  3d  shale,  2.  The  common  color  of  slate  is  dull  bluish 
or  gray,  but  it  may  be  of  other  colors. 

2.  A  color  like  that  of  common  slate  ;  a  dark  bluish  gray. 

3.  A  prepared  piece  of  slate,  or  an  artificial  material  like 
slate,  used  for  various  purposes;  esp.  :  a  A  thin,  flat 
piece,  for  roofing;  a  tile.  In  Great  Britain  roofing  slates 
have  been  sold  in  the  following  arbitrarily  named  sizes : 

Name.  Size  in  Incues.  Name.  Size  in  Inches. 

Countess. ..  .20  x  10  or  12  Queen . 30  x  24 

Duchess . 24  X  12  Rag . 36  x  24 

Princess . 24  X  14  Imperial.... 30  x  24 

Marchioness. 22  x  11  or  12  Emprei-s _ 20  x  16, 15.  or  14 

Viscountess. Is  X  0  or  10  Double . 13  x  10  or  7 

Lady . 10  x  10  or  14  X  12  Small  Doub.ll  x  0  or  10  X  5 

“  10  x  S  or  14  x  8  Plantation  ..12  or  13  x  10  or  11 

**  15  X  8  or  12  x  8 

to  A  tablet  of  slate  used  for  writing  on. 

4.  Thin  cardboard  covered  with  a  composition  suitable  for 
writing  on  with  a  slate  pencil. 

6.  A  thin  plate  of  any  material  ;  a  flake.  Obs. 

6.  Politics.  A  list  of  candidates,  prepared  for  nomination 
or  for  election  ;  a  list  of  candidates,  officers,  or  the  like, 
devised  beforehand.  Cant ,  U.  S. 

7.  Horse  Pacing.  A  list  of  entrants  in  a  race  with  the  bet¬ 
ting  odds  offered  posted  by  a  bookmaker. 

Slate,  v.  t.  1.  To  cover  with  slate  or  a  slatelike  substance. 

2.  To  register  (as  on  a  slate  and  subject  to  revision)  for 
an  appointment.  Polit.  Cant. 

3.  To  flesh  (hides)  with  a  slater. 

Slate  ax  or  axe.  A  mattock  with  an  ax  end,  used  in  shaping 
slates  for  roofs,  and  making  holes  in  them  for  nails, 
slate  cement.  A  cement  made  with  slate ;  specif. :  a  A 
|  kind  of  hydraulic  cement,  to  A  mixture  of  broken  slate 
and  tar,  asphalt,  or  the  like,  used  as  a  roofing  material. 
Slate  pencil-  A  pencil  of  slate,  or  of  soapstone,  used  for 
writing  on  a  slate. 

slat'er  (slat'er),  n.  1.  One  who  lays  slates  ;  also,  some¬ 
times,  one  who  makes  slates. 

2.  A  tool,  having  a  slate  blade,  used  for  fleshing  hides. 

3.  A  severe  critic;  one  who  censures  sweep- 
ingly  and  violently.  Colloq. 

slat'er  (slat'er),  n.  Any  of  various  isopod 
crustaceans;  esp.,  a  sow  bug  or  wood  louse, 
slath  (slath),  n.  Also  slarth.  [Cf.  Norw. 
dial,  sl'cda  a  kind  of  basket  used  in  fishing.] 

Basketicork.  The  foundation,  comprising  the 
middle  of  the  bottom,  formed  by  crossing 
sticks  at  right  angles  and  binding  them, 
slat'ing  (slat'Tng),  p.  pr.  &  rb.  n.  of  slate. 

1.  [From  3d  slate.]  a  Act  of  one  who  slates 
a  slater,  to  Slates,  collectively ;  also,  material  for  slating. 

2.  [From  1st  slate.]  Severe  censure  or  criticism.  Colloq. 
Slat'ter  (slSt'er),  v.  i.  [Cf.  SLAT  to  throw  or  dash  about.] 

To  be  careless  or  negligent,  esp.  with  regard  to  dress  and 
neatness  ;  to  be  slovenly;  also,  to  be  wasteful. 

Slat'tern  (-era),  n.  [Cf.  slatter,  and  E.  dial,  slalter  to 
slop,  to  splash.]  A  woman  who  is  negligent  of  her  dress 
or  house  ;  an  untidy,  slovenly  woman  ;  a  slut. 

Slat'tern  ly,  a.  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  resembling,  a  slat¬ 
tern  ;  sluttish.  —  adv.  In  a  slatternly  manner. 

Syn.  —  See  slovenly. 

Slat'y  (slat'T),  a.  [From  2d  slate.]  Of  the  nature  of,  or 
resembling,  slate.  —  slaty  cleavage.  =  cleavage,  n.,  3.  See 
also  2d  slate,  1.  —  s.  gneiss,  J/m.,an  easily  cleavable  variety 
of  gneiss. —  s.  gum,  any  of  several  Australian  eucalypts, 
as  Eucalyptus  po/yanthemos,  from  the  color  of  their  bark. 
Slaughter  (slo'ter),  n.  [ME.  slautir ,  slaughter ,  slaghter , 
fr.  Scand.;  cf.  Icel..s7a/r  slain  flesh;  but  modified  by  ME. 
slaught ,  slaht ,  slaughter,  fr.  AS.  sleaht ,  sliht,  a  stroke. 


blow  ;  both  from  the  root  of  E.  slay.  See  slay,  v.  t.  ;  cf. 
onslaught.]  1 .  Act  of  killing;  specif.:  a  Violent,  ruthless, 
or  wanton  destruction  of  life  ;  carnage,  to  Act  of  butcher¬ 
ing  cattle  or  other  beasts  for  market. 

2.  Act  of  reducing,  or  a  great  reduction  in,  the  prices  of 
goods  offered  for  sale.  Tradesmen's  Cant. 

Syn.  —  Carnage,  massacre,  butchery,  murder,  havoc, 
slaugh'ter  (slo'ter),  v.  t. ;  slaughtered  (-terd) ;  slaugh'- 
ter-ing.  1.  To  visit  with  great  destruction  of  life;  to  kill; 
esp.,  to  kill  violently  and  ruthlessly  or  in  large  numbers. 

2  To  butcher  ;  to  kill  for  the  market,  as  beasts. 

3.  To  sell  ruinously  cheap.  Tradesmen's  Cant. 

4.  Exchanges.  To  transact  or  execute  at  a  sacrifice  by 
buying  high  or,  more  usually,  selling  low. 

Syn.  —  See  kill. 

slaugh'ter-er  (-er),  n.  One  that  slaughters, 
slaughter  house7  (-hous'),  n.  A  building  where  beasts 
are  butchered  for  the  market  ;  an  abattoir.  Also  fig. 
Slaughterhouse  Cases  Law.  A  group  of  cases  decided 
(Dec.,  1872)  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  m 
which  it  was  decided  that  the  police  power  (which  see)  of 
the  States  was  not  impaired  by  the  Fourteenth  Amend¬ 
ment  of  the  Constitution.  The  cases  (reported  in  16  Wal¬ 
lace)  arose  in  connection  with  stringent  laws  of  the  city  of 
New  Orleans  imposing  far-reaching  restrictions  upon  the 
carrying  on  of  the  butchering  industry  in  that  city, 
slaugh'ter-ous  (sld'ter-ils),  a.  Destructive ;  murderous. 
—  slaughter  ous  ly,  adv. 

Slav  (slav ;  8l5v),  n.  [G.,  of  Slavic  origin  ;  cf.  Russ. 
S  lav  y  an  hi  Slav.  Cf.  slave.]  A  person  speaking  a  Slavic 
language  as  his  native  tongue;  hence,  a  person  of  the  pre¬ 
vailing  type  or  race  among  the  Slavic-speaking  peoples. 
The  great  majority  of  the  Slavs  (among  whom  are  included 
the  Russians,  Poles,  Bohemians,  Moravians,  Bulgarians, 
Servians,  Croatians,  Sorbs,  Wends,  Slovaks,  and  others) 
are  of  medium  stature,  brachycephalic,  with  moderately 
dark  hair  and  gray  or  hazel  eyes,  thus  conforming  closely 
to  the  Alpine  race  of  Ripley.  In  the  south,  however, 
they  are  represented  by  the  tall  Adriatic  race  of  Deniker, 
and  in  other  regions  approach  more  or  less  to  the  Finnic, 
Teutonic,  and  Tatar  types.  See  Indo-European. 

Slave  (slav),  n.  [F.  esclave  ;  cf.  D.  slaaf,  Dan.  slave ,  sclave , 
Sw.  slaf,  G.  sklave ,  MHG.  also  slave  ;  all  fr.  LL.  Slavi  or 
Sclavi ,  prob.  fr.  a  Byzantine  appellation  of  some  Slavic 
people.  Cf.  Slovene,  Slav.]  1.  A  person  held  in  bond¬ 
age  to  another  ;  one  held  as  a  chattel  ;  one  whose  person 
and  services  are  under  the  control  of  another  as  owner  or 
master  ;  a  thrall ;  bondsman.  Cf.  serf,  slavery. 

2.  One  who  has  lost,  or  who  surrenders,  the  control  of 
himself,  as  to  vice,  lust,  etc. ;  as,  a  slave  to  ambition. 

3.  A  drudge  ;  one  who  labors  as  in  bondage 
4-  An  abject  person  ;  a  wretch. 

Syn.  — Bond  servant,  bondman,  bondslave,  captive, 
thrall,  henchman,  vassal,  dependent,  drudge.  See  serf. 
slave,  v.  i.  ;  slaved  (slavd)  ;  slav'ing  (slav'Tug).  To 
labor  as  a  slave  ;  to  drudge  ;  toil. 

Slave,  v.  t.  To  reduce  to  slavery  ;  to  enslave. 

Slave  ant-  Any  ant  made  a  slave  of  by  ants  of  other  spe¬ 
cies  (called  slave'-mak  ing  ants),  which  attack  nests  or 
colonies  and  carry  off  the  nymphs  and  larvae.  Among 
the  slave-making  ants  are  the  Amazon  ant  ( Polyeraus  ru- 
fescens ),  Formica  sanguinea,  and  Slrongy/ognal/rus  huberi ; 
among  the  species  enslaved  are  Formica  fusca ,  F.  cunicu- 
laria ,  and  Tetramorium  cars])  i  turn. 

slave  driver-  One  who  superintends  slaves  at  their  work  ; 
hence,  figuratively,  a  cruel  taskmaster, 
slavehold  er  (slav'hoFder),  n.  One  who  holds  slaves, 
slave'hold  ing,  a.  Holding  persons  in  slavery, 
slav'er  (slav'er),  7i.  1.  A  slave  ship. 

2.  A  person  dealing  in  slaves  ;  a  slave  trader, 
slav'er  (slSv'er),  v.  i. ;  slav'ered  (-erd) ;  slav'er-ing. 
[Cf.  Icel.  sla/ra.  See  slabber.]  1.  To  suffer  spittle,  etc., 
to  run  from  the  mouth. 

2.  To  be  besmeared  with  saliva.  Shak. 
slav'er.  v.  /.  To  smear  with  saliva  ;  to  slabber. 

Slav'er,  n.  Saliva  driveling  from  the  mouth, 
slav'er-er  (-er),  n.  One  that  slavers  or  drivels;  hence: 
a  An  idiot,  to  A  servile  flatterer  or  parasite, 
slav'er-y  (slav'er-T),  n.  [See  slave  a  bondman.]  1.  The 
condition  of  a  slave  ;  bondage  ;  thralldom. 

2.  The  institution  of  slaveholding.  Slavery  has  existed 
in  all  parts  of  the  world  from  the  earliest  times.  The 
slaves  were  chiefly  prisoners  of  war.  Slavery  lasted  in 
Europe  throughout  the  Middle  Ages,  but  was  ameliorated 
by  the  influence  of  the  Christian  religion,  keeping  in  the 
main  the  character  of  serfdom.  Negro  slavery  was  prac¬ 
ticed  by  the  ancient  Egyptians,  but  the  Portuguese  were 
the  first  to  introduce  it  into  Christian  countries  on  a  large 
scale.  The  status  of  slaves  has  varied  from  that  of  a  mere 
chattel,  as  in  barbarous  societies,  to  that  of  a  partially  rec¬ 
ognized  legal  person  (cf.  postliminium  ;  Dred  Scott  Case). 

3.  A  condition  like  or  suggesting  that  of  a  slave. 

There  is  a  slavery  that  no  legislation  can  abolish,  —  the  slav¬ 
ery  of  caste.  _  G.  If.  Cable. 

4-  Continued  and  wearisome  labor,  as  of  a  slave  ;  drudgery. 

5-  Act  of  reducing  to  slavery.  Obs. 

Syn.  —  Bondage,  inthrallment,  enslavement,  captivity, 
bond  service,  vassalage.  See  servitude. 

Slave  Ship.  A  vessel  employed  in  the  slave  trade  or  used 
for  transporting  slaves  ;  a  slaver. 

Slave  States-  U.  S.  Hist.  Those  States  in  which  slaves 


were  held ;  —  formerly  so  called.  They  were  Missouri, 
Maryland,  Delaware,  Kentucky  (which  four  did  not  join  in 
the  attempt  to  secede),  and  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  South 
Carolina,  Georgia,  Florida,  Alabama,  Mississippi,  Louisi¬ 
ana,  Texas,  Arkansas,  and  Tennessee. 

Slave  trade  The  business  of  dealing  in  slaves,  esp.  of 
buying  them  to  transport  them  from  their  homes  for  sale, 
slave  trader-  One  who  traffics  in  slaves. 

Slav'ic  (slav'Tk;  slSv'Tk  ;  277),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the 
Slavs  or  their  languages;  Slavonic.  —  n.  The  group  of 
allied  languages  spoken  by  the  Slavs.  Various  alphabets 
are  employed  by  the  Slavic-speaking  nations.  In  the  9th 
century  a.  d.  two  alphabets  were  introduced,  the  Glago¬ 
litic  alphabet,  or  Glagolitsa,  and  the  Cyrillic  alphabet,  or 
Kirillitsa.  The  first  is  now  little  used,  but  the  Cvrillic  (in 
a  modified  form)  is  the  present  alphabet  of  the  Russians, 
Servians,  and  Bulgarians.  Those  nationalities  that  adopted 
Roman  Catholicism  use  chiefly  the  letters  of  the  Latin  al¬ 
phabet.  See  Cyrillic.  Glagolitic  Indo-European. 
siav'ish  (siav'ish),  a.  1.  Of,  pertaining  to,  characteriz¬ 
ing,  or  befitting,  a  slave  or  slaves ;  servile. 

2.  Serving  or  suffering  servitude  ;  enslaved.  Obs. 

Syn.  —  See  menial. 

—  siav'ish  ly,  adv.  —  slav'ish-ness.  n. 

Slav'ism  (slav'TzTn  ;  slSv'tz’m),  n.  The  common  feeling 
and  interest  of  the  Slavonic  race. 

Slav'O-  (slav'o- ;  slSv'o-).  Combining  form  for  Slav. 
slav-oc'ra-cy  (8lav-5k'rd-sT),  n.  [ slave  -f  - cracy .]  U.  S. 
Politics.  Formerly,  the  persons  or  interests  representing 
slavery,  or  using  influence  to  preserve  or  advance  slavery, 
slav'o-crat  (slav'6-krSt),  n.  U.  S.  Politics.  A  member  or 
partisan  of  a  slavocracy.  —  Slav  O  crat'ic  (-krSt'Tk),  a. 
Sla-von'ic  (sla-v5n'Tk),a.  Of  or  pert,  to  Slavonia  or  its 
inhabitants ;  Slavonian ;  also,  of  or  pert,  to  the  Slavs  or 
their  language. 

Slavonic  version  (of  th^  Bible).  See  version. 

Slav'o-phile  (slav'6-fil ;  slSv'S-;  -fTl),  slav'o  phll  (-fTl), 
n.  [ Slavo -  -f-  Gr.  <fn\o<;  loving.]  One  who  greatly  admires 
the  Slavs,  their  institutions,  art,  etc.  —  Sla-V0ph'i-Ii8in 
(sld-v5f'T-lTz’m  ;  slav'o-fT-lTz’m  ;  sl3\'-),  n. 
Sla-voph'o-toist  (sl«-v5f'6-bTst),  n.  [ slavo -  -f-  Gr.  </k/3os 
fear.]  One  who  fears  or  dislikes  the  Slavs. 

Slaw  (816),  n.  [D.  si  a,  contr.  fr.  salade,  OD.  salael  salad. 
See  salad.]  Sliced  cabbage  served  as  a  salad. 

Slay  (sla),  v.  t. ;  pret.  slew  (sloo  ;  243) ;  p.  p.  slain  (slau) ; 
p.  pr.  d*  rb.  n.  slay'ing.  [ME.  s/an,  slsen,  sleen,  AS.  sUan 
to  strike,  beat,  slay  ;  akin  to  OFries.  s/a,  D.  slaan,  OS.  & 
OHG.  slahan,  G.  schlagen,  Icel.  sla ,  Dan.  slaae ,  Sw.  sld, 
Goth,  slahan,  OIr.  sligim  I  strike  ;  perh.  akin  to  L.  lacera- 
7*<?to  tear  to  pieces,  Gr.  XaKi^tiv,  E.  lacerate.  Cf.  slaugh¬ 
ter,  sledge  a  hammer,  sley.]  1.  To  smite;  strike.  Obs. 

2.  To  put  to  death  with  a  weapon,  or  by  violence  ;  hence, 
to  kill ;  to  put  an  end  to  ;  to  destroy  ;  ruin. 

Syn.  —  Murder,  slaughter,  butcher.  See  kill. 
slay'er  (-3r),  n.  One  who  slays  ;  a  killer;  a  murderer, 
sleave  (slev),  n.  [Cf.  Dan.  sioif,  a  knot,  loop.  Sw.  slejf,  G. 
schleife  a  knot,  sliding  knot,  akin  to  AS.  slupan  to  glide, 
slip.]  a  The  knotted  or  entangled  part  of  silk  or  thread, 
b  Silk  not  yet  twisted  ;  floss  ;  —  called  also  sleave  silk. 

Sleep  that  knit*  up  the  ravel’d  sleave  of  care  Shak- 
sleave,  V.  t.;  sleaved  (slevd);  sleav'ing  (slev'Tng).  Weav¬ 
ing.  To  separate  or  divide,  as  a  collection  of  threads;  sley. 
sleaved  (slevd),  a.  Raw,  as  silk  .  not  spun  or  wrought, 
slea'zy  (sle'zT  ;  sla'zT  ;  277),  a.  [E.  dial. ;  cf.  dial,  sleeze, 
slease,  to  part  .asunder,  said  of  badly  woven  cloth.]  Want¬ 
ing  firmness  of  texture  or  substance  ,  flimsy, 
sled  (sled),  n.  [ME.  slede,  D.  slede,  akin  to  G.  schlitten, 
OHG.  slito,  Icel.  slcSi ,  Sw.  slade,  Dan.  slsede ,  and  prob.  E. 
slide,  v.  See  slide  ;  cf.  sledge 
vehicle,  sleigh.]  1.  A  vehicle 
on  runners  used  for  conveying 
loads,  esp.  over  snowr  or  ice  ;  a 
sledge;  —  in  English  usage 
Chiefly  Dial. 

2  A  pair  of  runners,  or 
either  of  a  set  of  two  pairs, 
used  like  a  wheel  truck  or 
trucks,  to  carry  the  body  of  L  V  Common  Forms  of  Hand 
a  vehicle.  Sled,  3. 

3.  A  small  vehicle  w  ith  runners  for  sliding  on  snow  or  ice. 

4.  Elec.  The  sliding  contact  of  an  underground  trolley 
system,  when  drawn  after  the  car.  Cf.  plow,  7?.,  C  ©. 

Sled,  v.  t.  ;  sled'ded  ,  sled'ding.  To  convey  or  transport 
on  a  sled  ;  as,  to  sled  wood  or  timber. 

sled.  v.  i.  To  go  or  travel  in  a  sled  ;  to  be  carried  on  a  sled, 
sled'der  (slSd'er),  n.  1.  One  who  drives  a  sled. 

2.  A  horse  or  other  animal  that  draws  a  sled. 

Sled'ding  (-Tng),  n.  1.  Use  of  a  sled,  as  for  transportation. 
2.  State  of  the  snow  which  admits  of  using  sleds, 
sledge  (slSj),  n.  [AS.  slecge,  fr.  sltan  to  strike,  beat.  See 
slay,  v.  (.]  A  large,  heavy  hammer,  usually  wielded  with 
both  hands,  esp.  the  heavy  hammer  used  by  a  blacksmith, 
or  a  heavy  smooth-faced  hammer  used  for  driving  w*edges 
in  splitting  stone,  etc.  ;  —  called  also  sledge  hammer. 
Sledge,  v.  t.  dr  i.  To  beat  or  strike,  as  with  a  sledge, 
sledge,  n .  [Perhaps  from  sleds,  pi.  of  sled,  confused  with 
sledge  a  hammer.  See  sled,  n.]  1.  A  strong  vehicle  with 

low  runners,  or  one  made  of  plank  slightly  turned  up  at 


sl&Bh'y  (-T),  a.  (  Cf.  Sw.  slnska 
to  dabble  in  water.l  Wet  and 
dirty;  slushy.  Dial. 
slasy,  a.  Fat;  greasy.  Obs.  | 
slat.  4*  slate.  [Dial.  EnrjA 
slat  (slftt),  n.  A  spent  salmon.  I 
slat  (slat  :  slit),  r.  t.  [Cf.  OF. 
esclater  to  break  (see  slate, 
n.).]  To  split;  crack.  Dial  Eng. 
8.  Lat.  Abbr.  South  latitude, 
alatch  (alnch),  v.  i.  To  dabble 
or  travel  in  mud  or  mire.  Scot. 
Sf  Dial.  Eng. 

slatch  (slach),  n.  [Cf  slack.] 
Obs.or  R.  Naut.  a  A  transitory 
breeze  or  its  duration,  b  An  in¬ 
terval  of  fair  weather,  c  The 
loose  or  slack  part  of  a  rope, 
slate  (slat),  r.  i.  To  pursue  in 
or  as  in  a  hunt;  hence,  to  has¬ 
ten.  Obs.  or  Scot.  3f  Dial.  Eng. 
slate,  n.  A  sheet.  Obs. 
slate  clay.  Clay  more  or  less 
transformed  into  slate  ;  specif., 
one  in  the  English  coal  meas¬ 
ures,  used  for  making  fire  brick. 
slate'-coFor,  or  -col'our  (-kfiF- 
5r),  n.  =  slate,  74.,  2.  —  slate'- 


col  ored.  or  -col'oured,  a.  — 
slate-colored  Junco  or  snowbird, 

the  snowbird  ( Junco  hyemalis) 
of  eastern  North  America, 
slater.  4*  slauohtf.k. 
slate  spar.  =  argentine. 
slath'er  (slUth'Cr),  n  A  large 
quantity.  Slang,  IT.  S. 
slat'i-fy  (sl  at'T-fT),  v.  t.  To 
render  slaty  in  character, 
slat'i-ness.  n.  See-NEss. 

Blatt  Var  of  slat,  a  slate,  etc. 
slaF'ted.  a.  Having,  or  made 
of,  slats  ;  like  a  slat, 
slat'tern,  a.  =  slatternly,  a. 
slat'tern,  r.  t.  To  consume 
carelessly  or  wastefully  ;  to 
waste  ;  —  with  away.  Rare. 
slat'tern-li-neBS  (-lT-n?s),  n.  See 
-ness,  [dance  or  game  Ob.*.| 
slat'ter-pouch  .  w.  An  old| 
slat'ter-y  (siat'Pr-T  ;  slat'-),  a. 
Rainy  ;  wet  :  sloppy  ;  also,  dis¬ 
orderly  ;  untidy.  Dial.  Eng 
slat'ting  (slat'Tng),  w.  Slats 
collectively. 

I  slau.  4*  slow. 
slaught,  n.  [See  slaughter.] 

I  Obs.  1.  Slaughter;  death. 


2.  A  stroke  ;  a  dart.  [Obs. I 
slaugh'ter-dom,  n.  Slaughter.  I 
8laugh'ter-man,  n.  Slaughter¬ 
er  ;  executioner.  Obs. 
slaught'ful-ly,  adv.  Slaughter- 
ously-  Obs. 
slaulice.  4*  slowly. 
slaum  (sl6m),  n.  fir  r.  Smear; 
daub.  Scot,  jf  Dial.  Eng. 
slaunes.  +  slowness. 
slaunge  Obs.  pret.  of  sling. 
slant.  4*  slaught. 
slau 'ter  Slaughter.  Ref  Sn. 
slau'terd  Slaughtered.  Ref.  Sj). 
slauthe.  4*  sloth. 

Slav.  Abbr.  Slavic  ;  Slavonian  : 
Slavonic.  [8ee  DOM. I 

Slav'dom(  sliiv'dtfm;  slav'-), »/. | 
Slave  (sliiv;  slav)  Var.  of  Slav. 
Slave  (slav),  n.  One  of  a  tribe 
of  Athapascan  Indians  west  of 
the  Great  Slave  Lake  and  Mac¬ 
kenzie  River,  Canada. 
slave'born7,  «.  Born  in  slavery. 
slave'-grown/,  a.  Grown  or 
produced  by  slave  labor, 
slave  hunt.'  a  A  hunt  for  per¬ 
sons  to  reduce  them  to  slavery, 
b  A  search  after  fugitive  slaves, 


often  with  bloodhounds.  Hence, 
slave  hunter, 
slavein.  4*  slav  in. 
slave-oc'ra-cy  (slav-Ck'rd-sY). 
Var.  of  slavocracy. 
slav'er-ing  (slav'5r-Tng),  p. pr. 

rb.  n.  of  slaver.  —  slav'er- 
ing-ly.  adv. 

8lav/er-y(slflv'?r-T),a.Slahbery. 
slav'ey  (slav'T),  n.  A  maid¬ 
servant.  ('olloq .  Sf  Jocose. 
Sla'vi  (sla'vT),  n.  pi.  Slavs. 
Slav'i-an  (slav'T-<In  ;  slftv'-), 
n.  If  a.  Slavic. 

Slav'i-cize  (-slz),  v.  t  See  -ize. 
sla'vin,  sla'vein.  n.  [ME  also 
sclarin ,  OF.  esc/avine ,  prop.,  a 
garment  of  Slavic  fashion  ]  A 
pilgrim's  cloak  or  mantle,  Obs. 
Sla-vo'ni-an  (sl«-vo'nT-<Tn),  a. 
=  Sla  vonic. —  A  native  or 
inhabitant  of  Slavonia  :  loosely, 
a  Slav.  —  Slavonian  grebe,  the 
horned  grebe. 

Sla-vo'nl-an-ize,  >•. /.  See -ize. 
Sla-von'i-clze  (sld-v5n'T-sTz), 

r.  t.  See  -IZE. 

Sla-von  1  za'tion  (-za'shwn  ;  -T- 
za'-),  n.  Process  of  rendering 


Slavonic,  as  in  language 
slaw  (dial.  sld).  Obs.,  Scot.,  or 
dial.  Eng  of  slow.  [toslay  I 
slaw.  slaw'en.Ohs.p.p  of  slee,| 
slawe  Obs.  p.  p.  of  slay. 
slawhte-  4*  slaught. 

Slaw  ken-ber'gl  us  (slo'kcn- 
h0r'jT-?/8),  n  An  imaginary 
author  quoted  and  referred  to 
in  Sterne’s  “  Life  and  Opinions 
of  Tristram  Shandy,  Gent.”  Ho 
has  an  extremely  long  nose  and 
is  an  authority  on  noses, 
slawnes-  4*  slowness. 
slaworme-  4*  slow  worm. 
slawth.  4*  sloth. 
slawyne  4*  slavin'.  [sley.  1 
slay.  n.  Sr  v.  Wearing.  \  ar.  of  | 
slav'er  ess,  n.  Also  slay'Bter. 
A  female  slayer  Obs. 
slayt  4*  sleight. 
shUzy  (sla'zT).  Var  of  sleazy. 

sld.  Abbr.  Sailed. 

SLD  Abbr.  Sold  ;  —  used  on 
the  tape  of  stock  tickers. 

sle.  4*  sl ay,  sly. 

slea (dial.  sl3).  Obs.  or  dial  Eng 
var  of  sloe,  slay,  [of  slake  I 
sleak  (  slak).  Scot.  &  dial.  Eng.  | 


sleap.  4*  sleep. 

slear.  Ohs.  compar.  of  sly, 

alea'ay  4*  silesja,  a  stuff. 

sleat  (slet)  Dial.  Eng.  var.  of 

slate,  to  censure. 

sleaum  (sloom).  Dial.  Eng.  var. 

of  slocm,  slumber. 

aleauthe.  Bleawthe.  +  sloth- 

Bleave'le8B.  Var.  of  sleeve- 

lf.ss.  [sleave  b  I 

sleave  Bilk  Sleaved  silk.  =| 

sleawolle  4*  slothful. 

8lea'zi-neBB  (sle'zT-nes;  sla'-), 

n.  See-NEss. 

slec.  4*  slebch,  silt 

aleck.  4*  slake,  [slack,  n  I 

sleek  ( slPk ).  Dial  Eng.  var  of| 

sleek  Obs.  or  dial.  Eng.  var  of 

slake. 

sleek,  n.  [Cf.  slack  small  coal  ] 
A  kind  of  reddish  sandstone. 
Obs  or  Dial.  Eng. 
slecke  4*  sleek. 
sleek  trough.  Ohs.  or  dial  En& 

var.  Of  SLAKE  TROUGH. 

slede.  4*  slide. 

eleded.  4*  sleided. 

sleder,  sledery  4*  slidder, 

SLIDDERY. 


ale,  senate,  care,  am,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofd  ;  eve,  Gvent,  find,  recent,  maker ;  Ice,  111 ;  old,  obey,  orb,  8dd,  soft,  connect ;  use,  unite,  urn,  tip,  circus,  menii  | 

U  Foreign  Word.  4*  Obsolete  Variant  of.  +  combined  with.  =  equals. 


SLEDGE 


1973 


SLICER 


one  end  without  runners,  used  for  transporting  loads,  esp. 
upon  snow  or  ice  ;  a  sled. 

2.  A  hurdle  on  which,  formerly,  traitors  were  drawn  to  the 
place  of  execution.  Eng. 

3-  A  sleigh.  Eng. 

4.  A  game  at  cards  ;  —  called  also  old  sledge ,  and  all  fours. 
Bledge  (Blgj),  V.  i.  &  t.  ;  SLEDGED  (slgjd)  ;  SLEDG'ING  *(8l?j'- 
Ing).  To  travel  or  convey  in  a  sledge  or  sledges. 

Sleek  (slek),  a. ;  sleek'er  (-er) ;  sleek'est.  [Prob.  a  var. 
of  ME.  si  ike  ;  cf.  ME.  slikien  to  polish,  make  smooth,  also 
ME.  sliken  to  glide,  slide  (akin  to  G.  sc/deichen ,  OHG.  sllh- 
han ),  D.  slik,  slijk,  mud,  slime,  aud  E.  slink.  Cf.  slick, 
slink.]  1.  Having  an  even,  smooth  surface;  smooth  ; 
not  rough  or  harsh  ;  hence,  glossy  ;  as,  sleek  hair. 

2.  Slick;  effective;  first-rate.  iXow  Colloq.  or  Vial. 

Syn.  —  See  smooth. 

sleek,  i .  t.  ;  sleeked  (slekt) ;  sleeping.  To  make  even 
and  smooth  ;  to  render  smooth,  soft,  aud  glossy ;  to  smooth 
over;  also,  to  allay  ;  to  soothe  ;  to  calm;  specif.  :  a  To 
smooth  and  stretch  (hides,  skins,  leather)  with  a  sleeker ; 
also,  to  remove  (grease,  etc.)  by  this  process ;  — some¬ 
times  with  out.  b  Founding.  To  dress  (a  mold)  with  a 
sleeker,  c  Hat  Making.  To  attach  (fur)  to  felt  by  hand. 
Sleek,  v.  i.  1.  To  move  smoothly  ;  to  glide. 

2.  To  flatter.  Rare. 
sleek'er  (  er),  n.  One 
that  sleeks ;  any  of  vari¬ 
ous  tools  or  implements 
used  in  sleeking  or 
smoothing;  a  slicker;  Founder’s  Sleekers. 

specif.,  any  of  various  flat,  cylindrical,  or  wedge-shaped 
tools  for  smoothing  or  working  skins,  leather,  molds,  tex¬ 
tile  goods,  etc. 

Sleek'y  (-T),  a.  1.  Of  a  sleek  appearance  ;  smooth. 

2.  Fawning  and  deceitful ;  sly.  Scot. 

Bleep  (slep),  v .  *. ;  pret.  <£-  p.  p.  slept  (slgpt);  p.  pr.  it-  vb. 
n.  sleeping.  [ME.  slepen ,  AS.  sl&pan  ;  akin  to  OFries. 
slepa ,  OS.  sldpan ,  D  slapen ,  OHG.  a lafan,  G.  schlafen , 
Goth,  slepan ,  aud  G.  schlaff  slack,  loose,  and  L.  labi  to 
glide,  slide,  labare  to  totter.  Cf.  lapse.]  1.  To  take  rest 
by  suspension  of  the  voluntary  exercise  of  bodily  and  men¬ 
tal  powers,  and  apathy  of  the  organs  of  sense;  to  slumber. 

2.  a  To  lie  dormant  ;  to  be  unused  or  unagitated  ;  as,  his 
anger  sleeps,  b  To  be  dead;  to  lie  buried  in  or  as  if  in 
the  grave.  C  To  be  careless  or  inattentive;  to  be  negligent. 

We  slee/i  over  our  happiness  Atterbnry 

d  Laic.  To  lie  over  without  being  insisted  in  or  prosecuted 
for  such  a  period  as  to  become  abeyant,  as  in  Scots  law. 

3.  Plant  Physiol.  To  take  sleep.  See  sleep,  n.,  2. 

Sleep ,  v.  t.  1.  To  be  slumbering  in  ;  —  followed  by  a  cog¬ 
nate  object  ;  as,  to  sleep  a  dreamless  sleep. 

2.  To  furnish  sleeping  accommodations  for.  Co/log. 

3.  To  spend,  use  up,  or  get  rid  of  in  or  by  sleep  ;  —  with 
away ,  off;  as,  to  sleep  away  the  hours  ;  to  sleep  off  a  spree. 

Bleep,  n.  [AS.  slsep  ;  akin  to  OFries.  slep ,  OS.  slap ,  D. 
slaap,  OHG.  slaf ,  G.  schlaf ,  Goth,  steps.  See  sleep,  r.  ».] 

1.  A  natural  and  healthy,  but  temporary  and  periodical, 
diminution  of  sensation,  feeling,  and  thought,  amounting 
in  heavy  slumber  to  an  almost  complete  cessation  of  con¬ 
scious  life  ;  that  state  of  the  animal  marked  by  diminution 
of  sensation,  feeling,  and  thought. 

2.  Plant  Physiol.  Nyctitropism. 

3.  Rest  or  repose,  or  a  period  of  rest  or  repose  ;  often, 
fig.,  the  quiet  or  rest  of  the  grave  ;  hence,  death. 

Syn.  —  Slumber,  repose,  rest,  nap,  doze,  drowse. 

Sleep'er  (-Sr),  n.  [Cf.  Norw.  sleip  a  sleeper  (a  timber),  as 
adj.,  slippery,  smooth,  or,  more  likely,  E.  sleeper  one  who 
sleeps.]  a  Any  of  the  pieces  of  timber,  stone,  iron,  or  steel, 
on  or  near  the  ground  level,  to  support  some  superstruc¬ 
ture,  to  steady  framework,  to  keep  in  place  the  rails  of  a 
railroad,  to  receive  floor  joists,  to  carry  the  feet  of  shores 
in  building,  etc. ;  a  stringpiece.  Cf.  pot  sleeper,  tie,  etc. 
b  One  of  the  joists,  or  roughly  shaped  timbers,  laid  directly 
upon  the  ground,  to  receive  the  flooring  of  a  ground  story. 
U.  S.  c  Shipbuilding.  One  of  the  knees  which  connect 
the  transoms  to  the  after  timbers  on  the  ship’s  quarter. 
Sleep'er  (-er),  n.  [AS .  simper e.]  1.  One  who  sleeps;  a 

slumberer;  a  drone,  or  lazy  person  ;  one  who  is  dead. 

2.  That  which  lies  dormant,  as  a  law.  Ohs. 

3.  A  railroad  sleeping  car.  Colloq .,  F.  S. 

4.  a  The  Greenland  shark,  b  SeeGUAViNA. 

Sleeping,  p.  pr.  ct*  vb.  n.  of  sleep.  — sleeping  account,  an 

an  unsettled  account  of  long  standing.  Colloq—  S.  Beauty 
[cf.  F.  La  Belle  au  Bois  dorm  ant,  G.  Doniroschen],  in  a  nurs¬ 
ery  tale,  a  princess,  who  by  enchantment  is  shut  up  in  a 
castle  to  sleep  a  hundred  years.  She  is  then  awakened 
by  the  kiss  of  a  gallant  young  prince,  who  marries  her. 
Cf.  Norn.  —  a  car,  a  railroad  car  or  carriage  arranged  with 
compartments  and  berths  for  sleeping.  —  s.  partner.  See 
partner,  3.  —  b.  rent,  Lair,  a  fixed  rent,  as  distinguished 
from  one  depending  on  the  amount  of  profits.  —  s.  sick¬ 
ness,  a  generally  fatal  disease  very  common  among  the 
natives  of  certain  parts  of  tropical  West  Africa.  The  dis¬ 
ease  often  lasts  many  years,  and  affects  especially  the 
brain  and  spinal  cord.  Drowsiness,  headache,  tremors  of 


the  tongue  and  hands,  and,  in  the  later  stages,  convulsions 
and  long  periods  of  lethargy,  with  great  weakness,  are 
among  the  chief  symptoms.  It  is  believed  to  be  due  to  a 
trypanosomal  parasite  introduced  by  the  bite  of  a  fly 
(( rlossina  palpulis)  of  the  same  genus  as  the  tsetse  fly.— 
sleeping  table,  Ore  Dressing ,  a  stationary  buddie,  neither 
rotated  nor  shaken  during  operation, 
sleepless  (slep'ISs),  a.  [Cf.  AS.  slmpleas.]  Having  no 
sleep  or  rest.  —  sleep'less-ly,  adv.  —  sleepless  ness,  n. 
sleepless  monks,  the  Acoemeti. 
sleep'walk  er  (-v\6k'er),  n.  A  somnambulist, 
sleep'walk  ing,  n.  Walking  in  one's  sleep. 

Sleep'y  (slep'T),  a.  ;  sleep'i-er  (-T-er) ;  kleep'i-est.  [AS. 
simply.  See  sleep,  n.]  1.  Drowsy  ;  inclined  to  sleep  ; 

hence,  dull ;  lazy  ;  heavy  ;  sluggish. 

2.  Overcome  by  sleep  ;  sleeping.  Obs. 

3.  Tending  to  induce  sleep  ;  soporiferous. 

4  Designating  lumber  overdried  by  the  desiccating  process. 
Syn.  —  Sleepy,  drowsy,  slumberous,  somnolent,  lethar¬ 
gic.  One  is  sleepy  who  is  inclined  to  sleep ;  drowsy,  the 
more  strongly  connotati  ve  word,  suggests  one  who  is  heavy 
with  sleep;  as,  “Away,  you  rogue,  away!  Iam  sleepy” 
(Shak.) ;  “  buried  paths,  where  sleepy  twilight  dreams  the 
summer  time  away  ”  (Reals) ;  “  And  drowsy  tinklings  lull 
the  distant  folds  ”  (Gray) ;  “  not  poppy,  nor  mandragora, 
nor  all  the  drowsy  sirups  of  the  world  ”  (Shak.).  That  is 
slumberous  which  is  sluinberlike  ;  the  word  often  suggests 
the  repose  of  latent  powers  ;  somnolent  connotes  esp.  the 
sluggishness  of  one  who  is  asleep  or  sleepy  ;  as,  “  A  slum¬ 
berous  veil  diffused  itself  over  his  countenance”  (Eair- 
tfiorne) ;  “  I  heard  the  mountain’s  slumberous  voices  at 
intervals  ”  (Shelley) ;  “  a  somnolent  want  of  interest  ”  (be 
Quincey).  Lethargic  (see  lethargy)  implies  torpor  or 
apathy  ;  as,  “  all  the  company  .  . .  sitting  in  lethargic  silence 
round  the  table”  (Goldsmith)-,  “the  opaque,  lethargic , 
chaotic  state  of  mind  which  ...  so  securely  passes  for 
sanity  ”  (J.  M.  Robertson).  See  inert,  lifeless. 
sleepy  broadbill.  s.  brother,  s.  coot,  s.  duck,  the  ruddy  duck. 
Local,  U.  S.  —  b.  catchfly,  an  American  catclifly  (Silene  an- 
tirrhina),  with  small  pink  flowers  which  open  only  in  the 
sunshine.  —  s  disease  of  tomatoes,  a  destructive  wilt  disease 
of  tomatoes  caused  by  the  fungus  Fusarium  Ivcopersici.  — 
8  grass,  a  grass  ( Stipa  robusta)  of  Arizona  and  New  Mexico, 
producing  a  narcotic  eff  ect  on  stock.  —  s.  staggers.  Veter,  a 
Chronic  hydrocephalus  of  the  horse,  an  incurable  disease, 
b  A  form  of  indigestion  accompanied  with  drying  and 
impaction  of  food  in  the  stomach  of  the  horse  or  the  third 
stomach  of  the  ox  ;  —  called  also  stomach  staggers. 
sleep'y-heatP  (-hSd'),  n.  1.  A  sleepy  person. 

2.  The  ruddy  duck.  Local ,  U.  S. 

Sleet  (slet),  7i.  [ME.  sleet ;  akin  to  MHG.  sloz,  sloze ,  hail¬ 
stone,  G.  schlosse  ;  orig.  uncert.]  Fine  driving  icy  parti¬ 
cles,  often  with  rain. 

Sleet,  v.  i.  ;  sleet'ed  ;  sleet'ing.  To  shower  sleet, 
sleet'y  (-T),  <1.  Consisting  of,  or  characterized  by,  sleet, 
sleeve  (slev),  n.  [ME.  sleeve ’,  sieve ,  AS.  slief ,  slef,  slyf ; 
akin  to  slef  an  to  put  on,  to  clothe  ;  cf.  OD.  shove  the  turn¬ 
ing  up  of  anything,  sloovcn  to  turn  up  one’s  sleeves,  sieve  a 
sleeve,  D.  sloof  an  apron,  G.  schlauben  husk,  pod.]  1.  The 
part  of  a  garment  covering  an  arm  only. 

2.  A  channel  of  water,  esp.  [cap. ]  the  British  channel.  R. 

3.  Mach.  A  tubular  part  designed  to  fit  over  another 
part;  as  a  A  hollow  axle  or  quill  having  relative  movement 
to  a  shaft  inside  it.  b  A  long  bushing  or  thimble,  c  A 
piece  of  pipe  or  a  thimble  for  covering  a  joint,  or  for  cou¬ 
pling  two  lengths  of  piping,  d  A  longitudinally  split  quill 
or  hollow  mandrel  for  temporarily  gripping  a  part,  e  Elec. 
A  double  tube  of  copper,  in  section  like  the  figure  8,  into 
which  the  ends  of  bare  wires  are  pushed  so  that  when  the 
tube  is  twisted  an  electrical  connection  is  made.  The  joint 
thus  made  is  called  a  Mclntlre  joint. 

4.  Ordnance.  A  tubular  piece  in  which  a  trunnionless  gun 
recoils  against  pistons  moving  in  hydraulic  cylinders. 

to  have  up  one’s  sleeve,  to  conceal  in  one’s  sleeve,  etc.,  to  have 
prepared  for  instant  use  or  for  emergency.  —  to  pin.  or  hang, 
on  the  s.  of,  to  be,  or  make,  dependent  upon, 
sleeve,  v.  t.  ;  sleeved  (slevd) ;  sleev'ing  (slev'Tng).  1.  To 
furnish  with  sleeves  ;  as,  to  sleeve  a  coat. 

2.  Mach.  To  place  (one  part)  as  a  sleeve  upon  another, 
sleeve  button.  A  stud  to  fasten  the  wristband  or  cuff, 
sleeved  (slevd),  a.  Furnished  with  a  sleeve  or  sleeves, 
sleeve'less,  a.  [AS.  slejleas .] 

1.  Having  no  sleeves. 

2.  Unreasonable  ;  profitless  ; 
bootless.  Obs.  Warburton. 

sleigh  (sla),  n.  [D.  slee,  for 
slede.  See  sled.]  A  vehicle 
on  runners,  used  for  trans¬ 
porting  persons  or  goods  on 
snow  or  ice  ;  —  in  England 
commonly  called  a  sledge. 

Sleigh  bell.  A  small  bell,  or  round  metal  ball  inclosing  a 
loose  pellet  of  metal,  attached  to  a  horse  when  drawing  a 
sleigh,  or  to_the  sleigh  itself, 
sleigh'er  (sla'er),  n.  One  who  rides  in  a  sleigh, 
sleigh'ing,  a.  1.  Act  of  riding  in  a  sleigh. 

2.  State  of  the  snow  or  ice  enabling  the  use  of  sleighs, 
sleight  (slit),  n.  [ME.  sleighte ,  sleihte ,  sleghpe,  sleithe ,  fr. 
Scand.  ;  cf.  Icel.  slsegS  (for  slcegS)  slyness,  cunning,  fr. 


Sleigh. 


shear  (for  slcegr)  sly,  cunning,  akin  to  Sw.  slbjd  dexterity. 
See  sly  ;  cf.  sloyd.  j  1.  Cunning  ;  craft ;  art ;  also,  wisdom  ; 
prudence.  Obs.  “  His  sleight  and  his  covin.”  Chaucer . 

2.  A  sly  artifice  ;  a  scheme  ;  trick  ;  esp.,  a  feat  or  trick  so 
dexterous  that  the  way  it  is  executed  is  not  perceived. 

The  world  hath  many  subtle  sleights.  Latimer. 

3.  Dexterous  practice ;  dexterity;  skill;  knack. 

4.  Something  skillfully  made,  esp.  an  ornament.  Obs. 
sleight  of  hand,  a  trick  ortricksrequiringskillful  manual  ma¬ 
nipulation  ;  legerdemain  ;  also,  expertness  in  such  tricks; 
hence,  any  adroitness  tending  to  trick  or  hoodwink. 

slen'der  (slgn'der),  a. ;  slen'der-er  (-er)  ;  slen'der-est. 
[ME.  slendre ,  scleudre ,  fr.  OD.  slinder  thin,  slender,  peril, 
through  a  French  form;  cf.  OD.  slindercn ,  slidderen,  to 
creep  ;  peril,  akin  to  E.  slide.']  1.  Small  or  narrow  in  cir¬ 
cumference  or  width  in  proportion  to  the  length  or  height ; 
not  thick  ;  slim  ;  as,  a  slender  stem,  man,  waist. 

2.  Weak  ;  feeble  ;  not  strong  ;  slight ;  as,  slender  hope. 

The  slender  utterance  of  the  consonants.  J.  Byrne. 

3.  Moderate;  inconsiderable;  meager;  small;  slight;  triv¬ 
ial  ;  as,  a  slender  income  ;  a  slender  degree  of  patience. 

Frequent  begging  makes  slender  alms.  Fuller. 

4.  Spare  ;  abstemious  ;  frugal  ;  as,  a  slender  diet,  table. 

6  Phon.  Uttered  with  a  thin  tone  ;  of  a  quality  suggest¬ 
ing  slenderness  ;  thin  ;  as,  the  slender  vowels  e  and  i. 

Syn.  —  Slender,  slim.  As  applied  to  material  objects, 
slender  and  slim  are  frequently  interchangeable.  But  slim 
often  carries  a  stronger  implication  of  slightness  or  (some¬ 
times)  of  fragility  than  slender  ;  as,  “  the  tall,  slender 
.  .  .  young  gentleman  ”  (Stevenson) ;  “some  slight,  slim, 
draped  antique”  (U.  James) ;  a  slender  column  ;  “the  slim 
delicacy  of  the  flute  ”  (Louell).  Both  words  may  imply 
meager  or  unsubstantial  quality;  as,  “this  slender  regimen” 
(DeQuincey) ;  “a  slim  excuse  ”  (Barrou).  See  thin,  frugal. 
slender  bent  grass,  the  rough  bent.  —  s.  foxtail,  a  European 
grass  (Alopecurus  agrestis),  often  a  weed.  —  s.  crass,  any 
grass  of  the  genus  Leptochloa,  having  the  spikes  borne  in  a 
long  raceme,  with  spikelets  in  two  rows  on  a  slender  racliis. 

—  s.  lobe  (of  the  cerebellum).  Anat.  See  postgracile.  —  e. 
loris.  See  loris.  —  b.  panic  grass.  See  grass,  Table  11. 

—  slen'der-ly,  adv.  —  slen'der-ness,  n. 

sleuth  (slooth  ;  243),  n.  [Prob.  fr.  Scand.  ;  cf.  Icel.  s/o£.] 
Tbe  track  of  man  or  beast,  esp.  as  followed  by  scent.  Obs. 
Sleuth,  n.  [Cf.  sleuthhound,  1st  sleuth.]  A  detective.  Col¬ 
loq  —  v.  t.  it  i.  To  follow  or  act  as  a  detective.  Colloq. 
Sleuth 'hound'  (-hound'),  n.  [See  1st  sleuth.]  A  hound 
that  tracks  animals  by  the  scent ;  specif.,  a  bloodhound, 
slew  (sloo  ;  243),  n.  [See  slough  a  wet  place.]  A  wet  or 
marshy  place  ;  a  river  inlet.  See  4th  slough,  2. 

Tbe  prairie  round  ubout  is  wet,  at  times  almost  marshy,  espe¬ 
cially  at  the  borders  of  the  great  reedy  slews.  T  Roosevelt. 

slew,  n.  Basketwork.  Filling  consisting  of  two  or  more 
(usually  three)  reds  worked  together.  See  basket,  Must. 
slewed  (slood  ;  243),  a.  Basketwork.  Filled  in  with  slews 
woven  around  the  stakes  and  by-stakes.  See  basket,  Must. 
slew1' ing,  n.  Basketwork.  Act  of  filling  with  two  or  more 
rods  worked  together  ;  also,  a  slew,  or  slews  collectively, 
sley  (sla),  ii.  (AS.  siege;  cf.  AS.  slit,  s/ahse ,  fr.  slean  to 
strike.  See  slay,  v.  /.]  1.  A  weaver’s  reed. 

2.  A  guideway  in  a  knitting  machine. 

3.  Wearing.  The  number  of  ends  per  inch  in  the  cloth, 

provided  each  dent  in  the  reed  in  which  it  was  made  con¬ 
tained  an  equal  number  of  ends.  E.  Whitworth. 

4.  The  lay,  lathe,  or  batten  of  a  loom. 

sley,  v.  t. ;  sleyed  (slad) ;  sley'ing.  Weaving.  To  separate 
or  part  the  threads  of,  and  arrange  them  ih  a  reed. 

Slice  (slis),  n.  [ME.  slice,  sclice ,  OF.  esclice,  fr.  esclicier , 
esclichier,  to  break  to  pieces,  of  G.  origin  ;  cf.  OHG.  slizan 
to  split,  slit,  tear,  G.  schleissen  to  slit.  See  slit,  v.  t.]  1.  A 
thin,  broad  piece  cut  off  ;  as,  a  slice  of  bacon  or  bread. 

2.  That  which  is  thin  and  broad,  like  a  slice  cut  off ;  specif.: 
a  A  broad,  thin  piece  of  plaster,  b  A  salver,  platter,  or 
tray.  Obs.  c  A  knife  with  a  thin,  broad  blade  for  taking 
up  or  serving  fish  ;  also,  a  spatula  for  spreading  anything,  as 
paint  or  ink.  d  A  plate  of  iron  with  a  handle  used  for  vari¬ 


ous  purposes,  as  for  stripping  the  planking  from  a  vessel’s 
side,  for  rutting  blubber  from  a  whale,  or  for  stirring  a  fire 
(see  slice  bar),  etc.  e  Shipbuilding.  One  of  the  wedges 
by  \\  hicli  the  cradle  and  the  ship  are  lifted  clear  of  the 
building  blocks,  f  Print.  A  removable  sliding  bottom  of 
a  slice  galley,  g  A  trowel-like  implement  for  turning  meat, 
etc.,  when  cooking  in  a  pan. 

slice,  r.  t.  ;  sliced  (slist)  ;  slic'ing  (slTs'Tng).  1.  To  cut 
into  slices,  or  thin  pieces,  or  to  cut  off  a  slice  from. 

2.  To  cut  into  parts  ;  to  divide. 

3.  To  clear  by  means  of  a  slice  bar,  as  a  fire,  or  grate  bars. 

4.  To  remove  as  a  slice  ;  to  cut  off  from  something ;  —  usu¬ 
ally  with  off ;  as,  to  slice  off  a  piece  of  meat. 

5.  Golf.  To  strike  (the  ball)  so  that  the  face  of  the  club 

draws  across  the  face  of  the  ball  and  deflects  it,  —  with  a 
right-handed  player,  to  the  right.  p=>. 

slice  bar  A  _ _  _ _ gpH 

kind  of  fire  —  t  ■-  -  ~  n 

iron  with  a  Slice  Bar. 

broad,  flat 

end,  for  stirring  a  fire  of  coals,  clearing  out  ashes,  etc. 
slie'er  (slis'er),  n.  One  that  slices;  specif.  :  a  A  lapidary’s 


sledge  chair.  A  chair  on  run¬ 
ners,  to  push  on  snow  or  ice. 
sledge  hammer  =  1st  sledge. 
■lee.  +  slay. 

slee  (dial.  ele).  Obs.  or  Scot  & 
dial.  Eng.  of  sly. 
slee.  n.  [Cf.  Norw.  dial,  slee 
sledge,  D.  slee.]  A  cradle  for  a 
ship.  Ohs. 

sleech  (slech).  m  [ME  slieh  ; 
cf.  D.  stile,  slijk.]  Silt,  slime,  or 
ooze  from  rivers  or  the  sen.  esp. 
as  used  for  manure.  Ohs.  or 
Scot,  tf  Dial.  Fug. 

■leegh-  sly. 
sleek,  n.  A  slick. 

Sleek,  Aminadab.  A  hypocrite 
in  “The  Serious  Family,”  com¬ 
edy  hy  Morris  Harnett  (1800-.5H) 
sleek^en.  r.  t.  To  make  smooth  or 
gentle;  to  sleek.  R.  [sleek. I 
Bleek'ln$.  /»>•  fir  rh.  n.  of| 
sleek'it  (slek'Tt).  a.  [Scot.,  p. 
p.  of  sleek,  v.  t  ]  Sleek;  smooth; 
also,  crafty  ;  deceitful.  Scot. 
sleek'ly,  adv.  of  sleek.  See  -ly. 
sleek'ness,  n.  See -nf.ss. 
sleek  stone.  A  sleeking  stone, 
slecly.  +  SLYLY, 
sleen.  +  slay.  [beard  a.I 
sleep '-at-noon',  n.  =  goat’s-  | 
■leeper  shark.  Greenland  shark. 


sleep'er-y  (slep'Pr-T),  a.  Sleepy. 
Scot  V  Dial.  Eng. 
sleep'ful.".  See -FI  i.  —  sleep'- 
ful  ness. //.  [sleepy. I 

sleep 'i-fy  (-T-fT),  r.  t  To  make| 
sleep'i  ly.  adv.  of  sleepy. 
Bleep'i  ness,  n.  See  n ess. 
s’eep'ing-ly,  a<h\  Sleepily.  Ohs. 
sleep 'Ish.  <i  Sleepy.  Ohs. 
sleep 'mark  en  (slep'miir'kfn), 
n.  A  hagtish. 

sleep  movements.  Plant  Phys¬ 
iol.  Nyctitropic  movements, 
sleep'wak  er  (-wilkTr ),  n.  One 
in  a  magnetic  or  mesmeric  sleep. 
Hence,  sleep'wak  ing,  rt. 
sleep'wort7  (si  e  p'w  ft  r  t'),  n 
The  European  narcotic  lettuce 
Lactuca  rirosa . 
sleer-  +  slayer. 
sleer  (sler),  n.  $*  v>  i  Mock  ; 
sneer.  Ohs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 
sleetch  Scot.  var.  of  sleech. 
sleeth,  n.  [Cf.  sloth.]  A 
sloven.  Ohs.  Scot.  [-NESS.I 
sleet'l-ness  (slet'T-nFs).  See| 
sleet  wheel.  Elec.  Railways.  A 
trolley  wheel  with  ridges  to  cut 
sleet  off  the  wire, 
sleev  Sleeve.  Ref.  Sp. 
sleevd  Sleeved.  Ref.  Sp. 
sleeve.  Var  of  sleave,  thread. 


sleeve  axle  =  sleeve,  n.%  3  a 
sleeve'hsh'.  n.  A  squid 
sleeve/’hand/,  n.  A  cuff  or  wrist¬ 
band.  Ohs. 

sleeve  links.  Two  bars  or  but¬ 
tons  linked  together,  and  used  to 
fasten  a  cuff  or  wristband, 
sleeve  nut  A  right-and-left  nut. 
sleez'y  (sle/.'TV  Var.  of  sleazy. 
siege,  sleghe,//.  [  AS.  siege,  slsege. 
Cf.  slay,?’.]  A  stroke  ;  slaugh¬ 
ter.  Ohs. 

slegge  +  sledge, 

slegh  sly.  [slight. I 

sleght.  SLEEK,  SLEIGHT,) 

Bleghte  •  si.augiit. 
slegly.  slehliche.  slyly. 
sleid,  sleid'ed,  a.  [Cf.  sley  ] 
Untwisted  ;  —  said  of  silk.  Ohs. 
sleigh.  sly. 

Sleight  +SLAUOHT.  [slait.I 
sleight  (slut).  Dial.  Eng.  var  of| 
sleight'ful  (slTt'fdbl).  a.  Cun¬ 
ning  ;  dexterous  :  crafty.  Obs. 
sleight'l-ly  (-T-IT),  a<lr.  Cun¬ 
ningly.  Ons.  [ningly  Ob>-.| 
sleight'ly.  aflr.  Artfully;  cun-| 
sleightlve.  f  slightly. 
sleight'y (-T), a.  Cunning;  sly; 
ernfty  ;  dexterous.  Ohs. 
sleih'  sly. 

sleik  fslek).  Scot. var. of  sleech. 


sleikit.  slee  kit. 
sleip  (>hal  slep).  Obs.  or  dial. 
Eng  var.  of  sleep 
Sleip'nir  (slap'nfr),  n.  Also 
Sleip'ner  (  nPr)  [Icel]  Morse 
Muth.  ( Klin’s  eight-footed  steed 
sleipryfe.u.  [Cf  sleep;  kike.] 
Causing  sleep.  Obs.  Scot. 
sleit.  SLEET. 

sleithe  +  sleight. 

slek.  sleke.  slekyn.  +  slake. 

slely.  +  slyly. 

sleme,  n.  Weariness.  Ohs. 

slen  +  slay. 

si  end.  r.  t.  =  slent  to  tear  Ohs. 
Slen'der,  n.  A  silly  youth  in 
Shakespeare’s  “  Merry  Wives  of 
Windsor,"  an  unsuccessful  suit¬ 
or  of  “  Sweet  Anne  Page.” 
slen'dre.  +  slender. 
slenge.  r.  t.  [Cf.  Norw.  dial 
string  a  to  slmg,  and  E.  sling.] 
To  sling  ;  to  cast  out.  Ob*. 
sleng'er  +  sling  er. 
slent  (sl?nt).  n.  Sr  v.  Tear;  split 
Ohs.  or  Scot.  Sc  Dial.  Eng. 
slent.??.  [Cf.  slant]  Ohs.  or 
Scot .  8f  Dial.  Eng.  1  A  slope  ; 
a  declivity. 

2  A  glance  or  movement  side¬ 
ways;  hence,  a  witticism  ( Ohs.). 
slent,  r.  i.  Ohs.  or  Scot  Sf  Dial. 


Eng-  1.  To  slant ;  to  slope. 

2.  To  move  or  glance  sideways  ; 
hence,  u*  jest  or  rail  spitefully. 

||  slen  tan'do  (sign  tiin'do),  a. 

I  [It. |  Music.  =  lentando. 
slenten  +  slant. 
sleope  sleep. 
slep  (slgp)  Obs.  or  dial.  Eng. 
pret.  &  p.  p.  of  sleep. 
sle-pez'  (slf -pets'),  u.  [Russ. 
slyepets:  cf.  O.  s/epetz.]  The 
great  mole  rat.  Sec  mole  HAT  a. 
slepie.  +  sleepy. 
sleppe  +  slip. 
sleppe  ()hs  pret.  of  sleep. 
sleprie.  ^slippery.  [sleep. I 
slept  (slgpt).  pn  t.  Sr  p.  p.  of | 
slepwurt.  SI.EEPWORT. 
slepyr.  +  clipper,  a. 
sles'ter  (sies'ter).  Scot.  var.  of 

SLAISTER. 

slet.  slete.  +  sleet. 
slete  (dial.  slet).  Ohs.  or  dial. 
Eng.  vnr.  of  slate,  to  censure, 
slen  Obs.  pret.  of  slay. 
sleuch  +  slew,  pret.  of  slay. 
sleuch'er,  n.  [Cf.  si.on  hkr  ] 
A  lounger.  Ohs.  Scot. 
sleuth,  sleuthful.  s  1  e  u  t  h  f  u  1 1, 
-ness.  sloth,  etc.  [06.*.| 
sleuth'-dogA  n.  Sleuthhound.  | 
sleuvol.  +  slothful. 


sleuyth  +  sloth. 
slevene-  Obs.  p  p  of  slive 
sieving,  n.  [Cf.  AS  s  IT  fan  (in 
comp.)  t«*  cut,  cleave  ]  A  slip  or 
snrout  of  a  vine.  Ohs. 
elevit,  jirct.  Thrust  ;  slipped. 
Ohs.  Scot. 

slew  (sloo),  pret.  of  slay. 
slew.  Var.  of  sh  e. 
slew,  slue,  n.  A  large  quantity; 
a  lot;  us,  a  slew  of  people.  Slang 
slewed  (slood).  a.  Tipsy.  Slang 
slewth  +  sloth. 
slewthe,  ??.  [Cf.  Icel.  kynsloB 
progeny,  slbS  a  track,  Norw. 
dial  &  Sw.  dial,  slod  a  flock,  a 
mass,  and  E.  sleuth  a  track  ] 
A  company  of  bears.  Obs. 
sley  f  slay,  sly. 
sleyre.  +  sklayke* 
sleyt,  sleythe  +  sleight. 
sli.  +  sly. 

sUb'ber.  +  slipper,  a. 
slib'ber-sauc  es.  n.  j>J.  Slops; 
mean  food  or  drink.  Ohs. 
slib'ber-slab  bers.  n  jil.  Washes 
or  salves.  Obs. 
slibbri.  +  slippery. 
slic.  slik.  such, 
slice  galley.  Print.  A  galley 
with  a  sliding  bottom 


fcTod,  fefot ;  out,  oil ;  chair  ;  go  ;  sing,  iijk  ;  44»en,  thin  ;  nature,  verdure  (250) ;  K  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144) ;  boN  ;  yet ;  zh  =  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Guide. 
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SLING 


slitter,  b  A  slice  for  stripping  planking  from  a  vessel’s  side. 
C  A  machine  for  slicing  beetroot  for  sugar  making. 

Slick  (silk),  a.;  slick'er  (-er) ;  slick'est.  [See  sleek.] 

1.  Sleek  ;  smooth.  Now  Chiefly  Dial,  or  Colloq. 

2.  Pleasant;  good;  first-rate  ;  effective  ;  smart.  Slang. 
Slick,  adv.  Smoothly  ;  plausibly  ;  smartly.  Colloq. 
slick,  v.  t. ;  slicked  (slTkt) ;  slick'ing.  To  make  sleek  or 

smooth  ,  to  sleek  ;  Slang ,  to  make  trim  or  put  in  order  ;  — 
often  with  up.  Now  Chiefly  Dial,  or  Colloq. 

Slick,  n.  1.  a  Joinery.  A  wide  paring  chisel,  b  =  loy  b. 

2.  A  slick,  or  smooth  and  slippery,  surface  or  place  ;  esp., 
a  smooth  area  on  the  surface  of  the  water,  usually  caused 
by  the  presence  of  oil,  as  from  a  school  of  fish. 

Slick.  Sam.  The  hero  of  various  humorous  narratives 
written  by  Judge  T.C.Haliburtou(1796-18b5),of  Nova  Scotia. 
Sam  Slick  is  a  Yankee  clockmaker  and  peddler,  full  of 
quaint  drollery,  unsophisticated  wit,  knowledge  of  human 
nature,  and  an  adept  in  “soft  sawder,”  i.  e.,  flattery. 
Blick'ens  (sllk'Snz  ;  -Tnz),  n.  [Cf.  slich,  slick,  schlich.] 
Mining.  The  pulverized  material  (pulp)  from  a  quartz  mill, 
or  the  lighter  soil  of  hydraulic  mines, 
sllck'en  side'  (sllk'’n-sld'),  v.  t. ;  -sid/ed  (-sid'Sd;  -Id;  151 ) , 
-sid'ing  (-sid'ing).  To  form  slickensides  upon. 

Slick'eil  side',  n.  [ slicken  smooth  -f-  side,  n.]  Geol.  &  Min¬ 
ing.  A  smooth,  striated,  polished  surface  of  rock,  produced 
by  the  sliding  of  one  body  on  another ;  —  usually  in  pi. 
slick'  er  (slTk'er),  n.  A  long,  loose  waterproof  coat.  U.  S. 
slick'er  (-Sr),  n.  One  that  slicks  or  sleeks  ;  a  sleeker  ; 
specif. :  a  =  sleeker,  b  =  float,  n.,  5  J. 

Slick'ing.  p.  pr.  it-  vb.  n.  of  slick.  Hence:  n.  a  Act  or 
process  of  smoothing,  b  pi.  Narrow  veins  of  ore. 

Slide  (slid),  v.  i. ;  pret.  slid  (slid) ;  ]>.  p.  slid'den  (slld'’n), 
slid  ;  p.  ]>r  &  vb.  n.  slid'ino  (slid'Ing).  [ME.  sliden ,  AS. 
slidan  ;  akin  to  MHG.  sllten ,  also  to  AS.  slidor  slippery,  E. 
sled,  Lith.  slidus  slippery.  Cf.  sled.]  1.  To  move  along 
the  surface  of  any  body  by  slipping,  or  without  walking, 
rolling,  or  intermission  of  contact ;  to  slip;  glide. 

2.  Esp.,  to  move  over  snow  or  ice  with  a  smooth,  uninter¬ 
rupted  motion,  as  on  a  sled,  on  the  feet,  or  on  skates. 

They  bathe  m  summer,  and  in  winter  slab.  Waller. 

3.  To  pass  without  observing  or  being  observed  or  heeded; 
to  go,  proceed,  etc.,  without  attention  or  consideration, 
often,  Now  Colloq.) with  let.  “  Let  the  world  slide .”  Shale. 

Beware  thou  slide  not  by  it.  Ecclus.  xxviii  2d. 
4-  To  pass  smoothly  or  gradually  ;  to  move  gently  onw  ard 
w  ithout  hindrance  ;  as,  a  boat  slides  through  the  water. 

6.  To  slip  in  walking  or  standing.  Obs.  Deut.  xxxii.  35. 

6.  To  make  a  moral  slip  ;  to  backslide.  Now  Rare. 

7-  To  go  quietly,  quickly,  or  secretly;  —  with  out)  away , 
etc.;  as,  he  slid  out  of  the  room.  Also,  Slang,  to  decamp. 
Syn.  —  Slide,  slip,  glide.  Slide  commonly  suggests,  more 
definitely  than  slip  or  glide ,  contact  with  the  surface  over 
which  one  moves  ;  slip,  as  here  compared,  suggests  entire 
absence  of  friction  or  obstruction ;  glide  emphasizes  the 
smoothness  or  ease  of  the  movement  itself;  as,  “The  fool 
slides  o’er  the  ice  that  you  should  break”  (Shak.) ;  “Un¬ 
grateful  man,  with  .  .  .  morsels  unctuous,  greases  his  pure 
mind,  that  from  it  all  consideration  slips ”  (id.):  the 
silent  water  slipping  from  the  hills  ”  (Tennyson) ;  “  where 
von  broad  water  sweetly,  slowly  glides  ”  (id.)]  “  They  glide , 
like  phantoms,  into  the  wide  hall  ”  (Keats).  See  float. 
Slide,  v.  t.  1.  To  thrust,  or  cause  to  slide,  along  a  surface  ; 
as,  to  slide  one  piece  of  timber  along  another. 

2.  To  pass  or  put  quietly,  gently,  or  imperceptibly  ;  to 
slip ;  as,  the  pickpocket  slid  his  hand  into  the  bag  ;  to 
slide  in  a  w'ord  to  vary  the  sense  of  a  question, 
slide,  n.  1  Act  of  sliding  ;  as,  a  slide  on  the  ice. 

2.  Smooth,  even  passage,  progress,  or  course.  Now  R. 

A  better  slide  into  their  business  JJacon. 

3.  A  slip  from  rectitude,  accuracy,  or  the  like.  Rare. 

4-  That  on  which  anything  moves  by  sliding.  Specif.  : 
a  An  inclined  plane  on  which  heavy  bodies  slide  by  the 
force  of  gravity,  as  on  a  mountain  side  for  logs,  b  A  sur¬ 
face  of  ice  or  snow  on  which  children  slide  for  amusement. 
C  Mach.  A  guiding  piece  or  surface  along  which  something 
slides;  specif.,  a  guide  bar,  or  the  surface  of  two  or  more 
guide  bars  in  the  same  plane.  Cf.  4th  race,  6. 

5-  That  which  operates  by  sliding.  Specif.  :  a  A  cover 
which  opens  or  closes  an  aperture  by  sliding  over  it.  b 
Mach.  A  moving  piece  which  is  guided  by  a  part  or  parts 
along  which  it  slides,  as  a  slide  valve,  c  A  tongueless 
clasp  or  brooch  for  a  belt,  or  the  like,  or  a  sliding  catch  or 
ornament,  d  A  sliding  seat,  as  in  a  racing  shell. 

6  The  descent  of  a  mass  of  earth,  rock,  or  snow'  down  a 
hill  or  mountain  side  ;  as,  a  land  slide;  a  snow  slide  ;  also, 
the  track  of  bare  rock  left  by  a  landslide. 

7.  Geol.  it'  Mining.  A  dislocation  of  rocks,  in  w'hich  one 
portion  has  slidden  on  the  other. 

8  A  plate  of  glass  on  which  is  a  picture  to  be  projected 
by  a  magic  lantern,  stereopticon,  or  the  like  ;  also,  a  plate 
on  which  is  an  object  to  be  examined  with  a  microscope. 

9.  Phon.  a  A  sound  which,  by  a  gradual  change  in  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  the  vocal  organs,  passes  imperceptibly  into  another 
sound;  a  glide,  b  A  smooth  change  of  tone  or  pitch  in  speech. 

10.  Music,  a  A  grace  consisting  of  two  or  more  small 
notes  moving  by  conjoint  degrees  and  leading  to  a  princi¬ 
pal  note  either  above  or  below,  b  A  portamento,  c  In 
the  trumpet  and  trombone,  a  U -shaped  section  of  tube, 
pushed  out  and  in  to  produce  the  tones  between  the  fun¬ 
damental  and  its  harmonics.  A  tuning  slide  is  used  in  most 
metal  wind  instruments  to  adjust  the  pitch,  d  A  slider. 

11.  Naral  Ordnance.  =  sleeve,  n 4. 


12.  Mech.  =  SHEAR,  71.)  5  b 

13.  A  sled.  Local ,  Southwestern  U.  S. 

Slide  bar.  a  A  bar  serving  as  a  slide  or  guideway  for  some¬ 
thing  ;  specif.,  an  engine  guide  bar.  See  crosshead,  J l hist. 
b  A  liar  that  can  be  slid  into,  or  out  of,  position,  as  a  bar 
for  sliding  over  the  draft  opening  in  a  furnace, 
slide  lathe.  Mach,  a  A  lathe  with  a  slide  rest ;  an  engine 
lathe,  b  A  lathe  constructed  so  that  a  part  on  the  bed, 
supporting  the  slide  rest,  can  be  pulled  forward  in  trans¬ 
verse  T  slots  so  as  to  make  the  machine  into  a  gap  lathe, 
slid'er  (slid'er),  n.  1.  One  that  slides,  as  a  sliding  lock 
tumbler,  a  scarf  ring,  a  connecting  bar  or  rod  sliding  be¬ 
neath  the  coupling  pole  of  a  vehicle,  etc.;  specif.,  a  sliding 
part  of  an  instrument  or  machine. 

2.  Shipbuilding.  =  sliding  balk. 

3.  Music.  A  strip  of  wood  passing  under  a  row  of  pipes  in 
an  organ,  and  having  holes  corresponding  to  their  openings. 
By  moving  a  stop  knob  the  slider  is  made  to  admit  or  shut 
off  air  from  the  pallets  to  the  pipes.  See  stop,  Illust. 

4.  A  turtle,  esp.  the  red-bellied  terrapin.  Local ,  U.  S. 
slid'er-crank'  chain,  or  slider  crank.  Kinematics.  A 

chain,  as  the  direct-acting  engine,  with  three  links,  three 
turning  pairs,  and  one  sliding  pair,  variously  connected. 


Slide  rest.  Mach.  An  attachment  for  a  lathe,  planing  ma¬ 
chine,  or  other  machine  tool,  designed  to  hold  the  tool  or 
cutter  firmly  and  to  give  it  a  definite  and  predetermined 
motion,  by  the  movement  of  sliding  pieces,  usually  actu¬ 
ated  by  screws.  See  lathe,  feed  screw',  etc. 

Slide  rule  All  instrument  consisting,  in  its  simple  form, 
of  a  ruler  with  a  medial  slidet  ruler  and  slide  being  gradu¬ 
ated  w'ith  similar  logarithmic  scales,  which  are  labeled 
with  the  corresponding  antilogarithms.  The  graphic  ad¬ 
dition.  upon  slide  and  rule,  of  two  divisions  of  the  scale  gives 
the  product  of  their  antilogarithms. 

slide  valve.  Mech.  Any  valve  which  opens  and  closes  a 
passageway  by  sliding 
over  a  port;  specif., 
a  particular  kind 
of  sliding  valve, 
often  used  in 
steam  engines  for 
admitting  steam 
to  the  piston  and 
releasing  it, alter¬ 
nately,  having  a 
cuplike  cavity 
in  its  face, 
through  which 
the  exhaust 
passes.  It  is 
situated  in  the 
steam  chest,  and 
moved  by  the 
valve  gear.  It  is  , 
sometimes  called 
a  D  valve,— a  name 
which  is  also  ap¬ 
plied  to  a  semi- 
cylindrical  pipe 
used  as  a  sliding 
valve. 

slide'way'  (slid'- 
wa'),  n..  A  way  along  which  something  slides ;  a  guideway. 

slide'— wire',  n.  Elec.  A  resistance-measuring  device  used 
as  part  of  a  Wheatstone’s  bridge  (called  slide-wire,  or  slide, 
bridge).  It  consists  essentially  of  a  straight  or  spiral  wire 
divided  by  a  sliding  contact  into  two  parts  forming  the 
whole  or  known  portions  of  adjacent  arms  of  the  bridge. 

slid'ing  (slid'Ing),  vb.  7i.  of  slide.  Hence  :  n.  Act  of  one 
that  slides  ;  specif.  :  a  Act  of  gliding  over  a  frozen  surface, 
esp.  on  a  sled  or  toboggan  ;  coasting.  Also,  formerly,  skat¬ 
ing.  b  A  backsliding  ;  lapse;  fault.  Obs.  or  R.  c  Mach. 


Slide  Valve,  a  Cylinder  of  a  steam  engine, 
in  which  moves  the  Piston  /> ;  b  Steam 
Chest,  receiving  its  supply  from  the  Pipef, 
and  containing  the  Slide  Valve  s,  shown 
admitting  steam  through  the  Port  e,  and 
opening  communication  between  the  Ex¬ 
haust  Passage  ./‘and  the  Port  r,  for  the  re¬ 
lease  of  steam  from  the  opposite  end  of  the 
cylinder.  See  4th  la i\  2  b;  (ith  lead,  .led). 


The  traversing  of  the  carriage  of  a  elide  rest,  as  disting, 
from  surfacing,  d  Mech.  Shearing  displacement. 

Slid'ing  (slid'ing),  p.  pr.  of  slide.  Hence :  a.  1.  That 
slides  or  slips ;  gliding;  moving  smoothly. 

2.  Slippery;  unstable,  elusory.  Obs. 

That  sliding  science  hath  me  made  so  hare.  Chaucer 
3  Having  a  part  that  slides  on  another  part ;  as,  a  sliding 
rule  (a  slide  rule)  ;  specif.,  having  an  adjustable  sliding 
jaw  or  jaws  ;  as,  sliding  calipers,  compasses,  gauge,  etc. 

4.  [From  sliding,  vb.  n.]  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  used  in, 
the  act  of  sliding. 

sliding  balk.  Shipbuilding ,  one  of  the  bottom  timbers  in 
sliding  or  launching  ways.  —  s.  friction.  See  friction,  n., 
2  b-  —  a.  gear,  Mach.,  a  change  gear  in  which  speed  changes 
are  made  by  sliding  gear  wheels  into  or  out  of  mesh.  See 
change  gear.  Illust.  —  s.  gunter.  =  gunter.  —  s.  keel,  Naut 
a  centerboard.  —  s.  limb,  the  moving  arm  of  a  sextant  carry¬ 
ing  the  index  mirror.  —  8.  pair.  See  pair,  /?.,  7.  —  s.  scale, 
a  A  scale  for  raising  or  lowering  imposts  in  proportion  to 
the  fall  or  rise  of  prices,  b  A  slide  rule,  c  Econ.  A  scale 
of  workmen's  wages  under  which  the  wages  depend,  more 
or  lessx  upon  the  selling  price  of  the  product,  the  rate  of 
pay  rising  and  falling  with  the  price  according  to  a  certain 
scale.  — b.  seat,  Rowing ,  in  racing  shells,  a  seat  that  may 
move  forward  and  back  to  lengthen  the  stroke.  —  b.  valve, 
Mach. ,  a  slide  valve.  —  b.  ways.  Shipbuilding ,  the  cradle 
on  which  a  vessel  rests  and  which  slides  down  the  stand¬ 
ing  ways  when  the  vessel  is  launched. 

slid-om'e-ter  (slid-bm'e-ter),  n.  [slide  -j-  -meter."]  An 
instrument  for  indicating  and  recording  shocks  to  railroad 
cars  occasioned  by  sudden  stopping. 

slight  (slit)',  a.  ;  slight'er  (-er) ;  slight'est.  [ME.  slifl , 
sleght,  orig.,  level,  smooth,  fiat,  prob.  fr.  OD.  slicht ,  slecht , 
simple,  plain,  D.  slecht  ;  akin  to  OFries.  sliuht ,  G.  schlechl , 
schlicht,  OHG.  sleht  smooth,  simple,  Icel.  sleltr  smooth, 
Sw.  slal ,  Goth,  slalhts;  orig.  uncert.]  1.  Sleek;  smooth. 
Obs.  or  Scot,  if*  Dial.  Eng. 


2.  Not  stout ;  slender  ;  slim  ;  lienee,  not  massive  or  strong  ; 
frail ;  as,  a  slight  framework;  a  slight  figure. 

3.  Not  strong  in  intellect,  character,  or  the  like;  foolish  ; 

silly.  “  Away,  slight  man.”  Shak. 

4.  Not  of  weight,  gravity,  or  importance ;  unimportant ; 
insignificant ;  trivial ;  paltry  ;  meager  ;  mild  ;  weak  ;  fee¬ 
ble  ;  scant  ;  — applied  in  a  great  variety  of  circumstances; 
as,  a  slight  (i.  e.,  feeble)  effort ;  a  slight  (i.  e.,  not  deep) 
impression;  a  slight  (i.  e.,  not  convincing)  argument;  a 
slight  (i.  e.,  not  thorough)  examination;  slight  (i.  e.,  not 
severe)  pain,  and  the  like.  “  At  one  slight  bound,”  Milton. 

Slight  ib  the  subject,  but  not  60  the  praise.  Pope. 

5.  Slighting  ;  disdainful ;  contemptuous.  Rare. 

slight  falcon,  Falconry,  a  peregrine  falcon  caught  after  leav¬ 
ing  the  nest  but  before  migration, 
slight  (slit),  adv.  Slightly;  lightly;  scantly.  Archaic. 
slight,  v.  t.  ;  slight'ed  ;  slight'ing.  To  treat,  disregard, 
or  neglect,  as  of  little  value  or  unworthy  of  notice ;  to 
make  light  of;  as,  to  slight  divine  commands.  Specif.: 
a  To  treat  (a  person)  with  intentional  neglect  or  lack  of 
courtesy,  b  To  perform  or  attend  to  carelessly  and  inad¬ 
equately  ;  as,  to  slight  one’s  work  or  one’s  duties. 

Syn.  —  Neglect,  disregard,  disdain,  scorn.  See  neglect. 
to  slight  off,  to  dismiss  or  dispose  of  slightingly.  Rare.  — 
to  8.  over,  to  run  over  in  haste  ;  to  perform  superficially  ; 
to  treat  carelessly  ;  as,  to  slight  over  a  theme, 
slight,  7i.  A  slighting  ;  esp.,  an  intentional  neglect  of  some 
courtesy  due  ;  a  somew  hat  contemptuous  disregard  of  oue, 
or  an  action  manifesting  such  an  attitude. 

Syn.  —  Disregard,  neglect,  negligence,  inattention,  con¬ 
tempt,  disdain,  scorn,  disgrace,  indignity,  disparagement, 
slight'ing,  p.a.  Characterized  by  disregard  or  disrespect ; 
disparaging;  as,  a  slighting  remark.  —  Blight'ing-ly,  adv. 
Slight'ly,  adv.  1.  In  a  slight  manner  or  degree  ;  as,  a 
slightly  formed  girl ;  bread  slightly  scorched. 

2.  Slightingly;  negligently;  disparagingly.  Obs.  Shak. 
slight'ness,  71.  Quality  or  state  of  being  slight,  inconsider¬ 
able,  slender,  or  the  like  ;  also,  formerly,  negligence. 

Slim  (slim),  a.;  slim'mer  (-er);  slim'mest.  [Formerly, 
bad,  worthless,  weak,  slight,  awry,  fr.  D.  slim  ;  akin  toG. 
schlirnm ,  MHG.  si  imp  oblique,  awry  ;  orig.  uncert.]  1.  Of 
small  diameter  or  thickness  in  proportion  to  the  height  or 
length  ;  slender  ;  as,  a  slim  person,  tree,  figure. 

2.  Frail;  weak;  slight;  unsubstantial;  poor;  as,  a  slim 
structure;  a  slim  chance;  also,  Colloq.,  of  health,  deli¬ 
cate;  as,  in  slim  health.  “A  slim  excuse.”  Harrow. 

3.  Bad;  worthless;  mean.  Scot.  &  Dial.  Lowell. 

4  Small  in  numbers,  amount,  or  the  like  ;  as,  a  slim  meal. 
Syn.  —  See  slender. 

slim  file.  See  file,  tool. 

slime  (slim),  7i.  [ME.  slim,  AS.  sli?n  ;  akin  to  D.  slijm,  G 
schleim ,  MHG.  slim,  OHG.  slJmen  to  make  smooth,  Icel. 
slim  slime,  Dan.  sliim  ;  cf.  L.  limare  to  file,  polish,  levis 
smooth,  Gr.  AeIo<;  ;  or  cf.  L.  limus  mud.]  1.  Soft,  moist 
earth  or  clay  ;  viscous  mud;  also,  Obs.,  clay  ;  earth.  “  Had 
she  [a  nymph]  not  been  devoid  of  mortal  slime.11  Spenser. 

2.  Any  dirty  substance  that  is  moist,  soft,  and  adhesive. 

3.  Rib.  Bitumen.  Archaic.  Ge7i.  xi.  3. 

4  Ore  Dressing.  A  product  of  wet  crushing  containing 
valuable  ore  in  particles  so  fine  as  to  be  carried  in  suspen¬ 
sion  by  water;  —  chiefly  in  pi. 

6.  The  mucous  or  mucuslike  secretion  of  the  skin  of  vari¬ 
ous  animals,  as  slugs,  land  snails,  and  liagfishes. 

slime  (slim),  v.  t.  ;  slimed  (slimd);  slim'ing  (sllm'Ing). 

1.  To  smear  or  cover  with  slime ;  to  make  slimy.  Te7myson. 

2.  To  remove  slime  from,  as  fish  for  canning. 

slime  mold  or  mould  A  plant  of  the  phylum  Myxophy- 
ta.  See  Myxophyta,  Myxomycetes. 
slirn'ly  (8llm'll),  adv.  In  a  slim  manner;  slenderly; 
thinly  ,  sparsely  ;  scantily  ;  meagerly. 
slim'sy  (sllm'zl;  -si),  a .  Flimsy;  frail; — applied  esp. 
to  cloth.  Colloq.,  U.  S. 

slim'y  (sllm'I),  a. ;  slim'i-er  (-I-er) ;  slim'i-est  (-I-gst).  Of 
or  pert,  to  slime  ;  resembling  slime  ;  of  the  nature  of  slime ; 
viscous  ;  glutinous;  also,  covered  with,  or  yielding,  slime, 
sling  (sling),  n.  [Cf.  G.  scldingen  to  swallow.]  A  drink 
composed  of  spirit  (usually  gin)  and  water  sweetened, 
sling,  v.  t.  ;  pret.  slung  (slung),  Archaic  slang  (slSng) ; 
p.  p.  slung  ;  p.  pr.  dr  vb.  n.  sling'ing.  [AS.  slingan  to 
wind,  twist  ;  akin  to  D.  slmgeren,  G.  schlingen,  to  w’ind, 
to  twist,  to  creep,  OHG.  slinga7i  to  wind,  to  twist,  to  move 
to  and  fro,  Icel.  sli/ngra ,  slongva,  to  sling,  Sw.  slunga , 
Dan.  slx/nge ,  Lith.  slinkti  to  creep.]  1.  To  throw  with  a 
sling  ;  as,  to  sling  stones. 

2.  To  throw  ;  to  hurl ;  to  cast.  Addison. 

3.  To  place  in  a  sling  or  slings  for  hoisting  or  lowering  ; 
also,  to  move,  hoist,  or  the  like,  by  slings  by  which  the 
object  is  suspended  ;  as,  to  sling  a  cannon,  a  safe,  a  cask. 

4.  To  suspend  by  or  as  by  a  sling  ;  as,  to  sling  a  rifle. 

5.  Ceramics.  To  cut  (clay)  with  a  sling.  See  4th  sling,  4. 
to  sling  a  yard,  Nav.,  to  suspend  a  yard  from  the  masthead 
by  extra  chains  on  going  into  action,  on  old-time  war  ves¬ 
sels.  —  to  8.  Ink,  to  write,  esp.  for  publication.  Slang. 

Sling,  v.  i.  To  be  slung,  or  to  move  as  if  slung ;  also,  to 
run  with  a  swinging  gait ;  as,  a  slinging  trot. 

Sling  (sling),  n.  [ME.  slinge  ;  akin  to  OD.  slbige ,  OHG. 
slinga ;  cf.  OF.  eslingue,  of  G.  origin.  See  sling,  v.  t.] 
1.  An  instrument,  for  throwing  stones  or  other  missiles, 
consisting  of  a  short  strap  with  two  strings  fastened  to  its 
ends,  or  with  a  string  fastened  to  one  end  and  a  light  stick 
to  the  other.  The  strap  is  whirled  round  until,  by  loosing 
one  end,  the  missile  is  let  fly  w  ith  centrifugal  force.  Also, 
Colloq.,  a  sling  shot,  or  boy’s  catapult. 


slich  (slTch),  slick  (silk),  n. 

=  Si;ll  LI  ell. 

slicht  (sllKt).  Scot,  var  of 
SLEir.HT,  SLIGHT, 
slichty  M.  EIGHTY, 

siick'en  (slYk'’n),  a  V  v.  t .  = 
slick,  smooth.  Dial.  Eng . 
alick'ness.  n.  See -ness. 
slick  stone.  =  sleek  stone 
slid  (slid),  pret  5r  p  p.  of  slide. 
’slid  (zlYd).  interj.  God’s  lid  ;  — 
used  as  an  oath.  Obs  or  Archaic 
alid  (slid),  a.  [Cf.  si.idder, 
slide.]  Slippery  ;  smooth  ;  sly. 
Srot.  if  Dial.  Eng. 
slid.  r.  i .  To  slip.  Obs.  Scot. 
slid'a-ble.  slide'a-ble  (slTd'a- 
b’l),a.  See-ABLE  —  slid'a  bly, 
slide's  bly  (  blY),  adv. 
slid'den,  p.p .  of  slide. 
slid'der,  v.  *.  [AS.  sltderian. 
See  slide,  v.  i.]  Obs.  or  Scot. 
V  Dial.  Eng.  a  To  slide  ;  slip  ; 


fig.,  to  slip,  or  to  go,  away  b  To 

slouch  ;  to  dally, 
slid'der  (slld'S'r),  a  [AS.  shdor 
See  slide,  v.  j.]  Slippery  ;  un¬ 
stable;  deceitful,  —n.  Slipperi¬ 
ness  ;  instability.  —  slid'der- 
ness  AH  Obs. 

slid'der-ly.  a.  Sliddery.  Obs. 
slid'der-y  t -V).  n  [Cf.  slidder, 
SLIDE  )  Obs.)  Scot.)  or  Jhn  I 

1.  Slippery  ;  smooth  ;  unstable. 

2.  Untrustworthy;  treacherous, 
slide  block.  =  guide  block. 
slide  box  1.  Steam  Engine.  = 
steam  ch  e*t.  Rare. 

2.  Elec.  A  resistance  box  using 
a  slide-wire  instead  of  a  coil 
slide  bridge  See  slide-wire. 
slide'groat  ,  n.  Shovegroat.  See 
s  II  o  v  e  L  BO  a  r  d  ,  2.  Obs. 
slide  head  Mach.  =  slide  rest 
slide  knot.  A  kind  of  slipknot 
See  2d  knot,  1. 


slide  modulus.  Mech.  =  coef- 

KICIENT  OK  RIGIDITY. 

slider-  ^  SLIDDKK. 

slide  rail.  A  rail  that  slides  ; 

specif.  :  Railroads,  a  A  switch 

rail,  b  A  traverse  table. 

slide  rod.  Mach,  a  =  slide  bar 

a.  b  A  slide-valve  rod  or  spindle 

slide  shaft  A  slide-valve  rod. 

slide'thrift'.  n.  Shovegroat  Obs. 

slide'-wire/  bridge  See  SI.IDE- 

wire 

slid'ling.  adv.  Secretly.  Obs. 
slid'n  Slidden.  Ref.  Sg. 
Blld'ness.  n  Slipneriness  : 
smoothness;  glibness.  Obs  Scot . 
slidre.  +  sliddkr. 
slie.  +  sly. 
slieke-  +  sleek. 
slleve.  +  sleeve. 
slie-veen'  (sle-ven'),  n.  [Ir. 
sleanihain  slippery,  treacher¬ 
ous.)  A  rascal  ;  rogue.  Ir. 


’slife(zlYf),  inter).  God’s  life;— 

used  as  an  oath.  Obs.  or  Archaic. 
slift'er  (slYf'tPr),  n.  r.  t. 
Crack  ;  crevice  ;  cleft  Obs.  or 
Din!.  Eng. 

sligh.slighe  +  sly. 

’slight  ( /.lit),  inter).  God’s  light; 
-  usedasanoath  Obs. or  Archaic. 
slight  (slit),  »\  t.  [Cf.  D.  s/echten 
level,  demolish  ]  1  To  level  ; 
demolish.  Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 

2  To  throw  heedlessly .  Ohs. 
slight  (  Scot  slYKt).  Oh’s,  or  Scot. 
&  dial.  var.  of  slkioht. 
slight'en  (sllt/’n),  v.  t.  To 
slight.  Obs.  [slights.  I 

slight'er  (-?r).  n  One  who| 
slight'ful.  slriohtful. 
slight'ish.  a.  See-isH. 
slight'y  (-Y),  a.  Slight.  Obs.  or 
Dial.  Eng. 

■lie'ly  +  slyly. 

sllh  +  SLY. 


slikfslYk).  Scot.  var.  of  sleech. 
silk,  alike.  <i  [  <  Jf.  Icel  stikr.  <  !f. 
SUCH.]  Such.  Obs.  [06s. I 

alike,  a. if  v.  t.  =  sleek,  smooth. | 
alike,  v.  t.  [ME.  si  i k  en.  Cf. 
SLEEK,  a.]  To  slide  ;  slip.  Obs. 
8lik'en-side.  Var.  of  slick  i  n¬ 
side.  (sue II  AN.  Obs.\ 

slikin.  a.  Sucn  kind  of.  Of.  I 
slikon.  n.  [Cf.  siccan.J  Such 
a  one.  Obs. 

sli'ly  CslT'lY).  Var.  of  slyly. 

slim-  +  SLIME. 

slim(slYm),  v  t.ifi.  Also  slime 
[Cf.  Norw.  dial,  shma  to  tarry, 
and  E.  slim,  n.l  To  botch;  to 
scamp  :  slur.  Obs.  or  Scot,  if 
Ihal.  Eng  [wily.  So  Africa. j 
slim,  a.  [D.]  Cunning  ;  crafty  ;| 
slimand,  a.  Slimy.  Obs 
slimed,  a.  Slimy  ;  dirty.  Obs. 
slime  eel  A  hagfish. 
slime  flux.  The  slimy  exudate 


from  wounds  in  fruit  trees,  etc. 
slime  fungUB.  A  slime  mold, 
slim'er  (slTm'Or),  n.  [From 
slime,  n.)  A  toadfish. 
slim'er,  n .,  slime  table  Ore 
Dressing-  A  huddle  having  an 
inclined  table  on  which  slimes 
ore  concentrated.  [slimy. I 
slim'i-ly  (slTm'Y-lY),  adv  of| 
8lim'i-ness,  w.  See  -ness 
slim'mer.  a.  [Cf-  Gael,  sfio- 
maire  a  weakling,  n  craven.  E. 
slim, a.]  Slender;  delicate.  Scot. 
Blim'miBh.  a  Rather  slim, 
slim'ness,  n.  See -ness.  [06j».| 
sUm'ous  (sllm'iis),  a.  Slimy. | 
slinch-  +  slink. 
sline  (slTn),  n.  [Orig.  uncert.  1 
Mnung.  A  joint.  Eng.  [ness  ( 
sli'ness  (slT'nCs).  Var.  of  sly- 
sling,  v .  i.  To  slink  (miscarry), 
sling,  n.  A  cloth  of  fine  goat’s 
wool.  India. 


ale,  senate,  c&re,  am,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofa ;  eve,  Svent,  6nd,  recent,  maker ;  Ice,  Ill ;  old,  Sbey,  orb,  ddd,  36ft,  connect ;  use,  unite,  urn,  up,  circus,  menu ; 

|  Foreign  Word.  +  Obsolete  Variant  of.  -f  combined  with.  =  equals. 


SLING  CART 


1975 


SLITTING 


2.  Act  or  motion  of  hurling  with  or  as  with  a  sling ;  a 
throw  ;  fig.,  a  stroke. 

The  slings  and  arrows  of  outrageous  fortune.  Shale 

3.  A  contrivance  for  suspending  anything  ;  as  :  a  A  hang¬ 
ing  bandage  put  around  the  neck  to  support  the  arm  or 
hand,  b  A  loop  of  rope  or  chain,  or  sling  dogs,  to  suspend 
articles  for  hoisting  or  lowering,  c  A  strap  attached  to  a 
firearm,  pack,  or  the  like,  to  suspend  it  from  the  shoul¬ 
der.  d  Naut.  Usually;)/.  (1)  A  chain  or  rope  attached  to 
a  lower  yard  at  the  middle,  and  passing  around  a  mast, 
near  the  masthead,  to  support  a  yard.  (2)  A  chain 
hooked  at  the  bow  and  stern  of  a  boat  to  hook  the  tackles 
to  when  it  is  lowered  or  hoisted  aboard.  (3)  The  middle 
part  of  a  yard;  —  always  in  pi. 

4.  Ceramics.  A  piece  of  wire  with  a  handle  at  each  end, 
for  cutting  the  clay. 

Bllng  cart-  A  kind  of  cart  to  transport  cannon  and  their 
carriages,  large  stones,  machines,  etc.,  the  load  being 
slung,  or  suspended  by  a  chain  attached  to  the  axletree. 
Bllng  dog.  a  =  dog,  w.,  7  b.  b  pi-  A  pair  of  such  dogs 
or  crampons  with  the  attached  chain  or  rope  ;  —  called  also 
sling.  See  crampon,  Illust. 

Bllng'er  (slTng'er),  n.  One  who  slings,  or  uses  a  sling ; 
specif. :  a  A  soldier  armed  with  a  sling,  b  Ceramics.  One 
who  cuts  clay  with  a  sling,  c  A  man  whose  special  work 
it  is  to  attach  slings  or  sling  dogs  to  articles  for  hoisting, 
filing  Stay.  Steam  Boilers.  Any  of  -he  stay  rods  from 
which  a  crown  bar  is  suspended. 

Bllng  thermometer  or  psychrometer  A  thermometer 
or  psychrometer  fastened  to  a  cord  so  that  it  may  be 
whirled  about  until  the  reading  remains  unchanged. 

Blink  (slli)k),  v.  i.  ;  slinked  (slTqkt) ;  slink'ino.  [Cf.  dial. 
sling,  in  the  same  sense.  Cf.  sling,  v.  /.]  To  cast  prema¬ 
turely  ;  —  said  of  beasts  ;  as,  a  cow  that  slinks  her  calf. 
Blinkl  a.  1.  Produced  prematurely;  as,  a  slink  calf. 

2.  Thin;  lean;  meager;  worthless.  Scot,  it*  Dial.  Eng. 
Blink,  n.  1.  The  young  of  a  beast  brought  forth  prema¬ 
turely ;  esp.,  a  calf  brought  forth  before  its  time;  also, 
Dial,  or  Cant ,  the  flesh  of  such  a  calf  ;  bob  veal. 

2.  A  poor  or  bony  fish,  esp.  such  a  mackerel. 

3.  [Cf.  slink,  v.  ?.]  Any  person  or  thing  that  is  thin, 
meager,  poor,  weak,  or  the  like  ;  specif.,  a  coward,  sneak, 
or  rascal.  Scot.  if*  Dial.  Eng. 

Blink  (slTqk),  v.  i.;pret.  slunk  (sluqk),  Archaic  slank 
(slSijk) ;  p.  p.  slunk;  p.  pr.  it*  vb.  n.  slink'ino.  [AS. 
slincan  ;  prob.  akin  to  G.  schleichen ,  E.  sleek.  See  sleek, 
a.]  To  creep  away  meanly  ;  to  steal  away  ;  to  sneak. 
“To  slink  away  and  hide.”  Tale  of  Beryn. 

Syn.  — See  lurk. 

Blip  (slip),  v.  i.  ;  slipped  (slYpt) ;  slipping.  [ME.  slip- 
pen;  akin  to  LG.  &  D.  slip j an,  MHG.  slipfen  (cf.  Dan. 
slippe ,  Sw.  slippa ,  Icel.  slrppa 1,  and  fr.  ME.  slipen ,  AS. 
sltpan  (assumed),  akin  to  G.  schleifen  to  slide,  glide,  drag, 
whet,  OHG.  sli/an  to  slide,  glide,  make  smooth,  Icel.  sljpa 
to  whet ;  cf.  also  AS.  si  u  pan,  Goth,  sliupan ,  OS.  slopian , 
OHG.  sliofan ,  G.  schliefen,  schliip/en,  which  seem  to  come 
from  a  somewhat  different  root.  Cf.  slope,  n.]  1.  To 

slide ;  hence,  to  move  smoothly  and  with  little  friction  ;  to 
glide  ;  as,  a  fish  slips  through  the  water  ;  a  greasy  substance 
slips  from  one’s  grasp  ;  a  bone  may  slip  out  of  its  place. 

2.  To  slide  involuntarily  and  suddenly  ;  to  lose  one’s 
footing  or  one’s  hold  by  reason  of  sliding  ;  as,  his  foot 
slipped  on  an  orange  peel ;  he  slipped  and  almost  fell. 

3.  To  err  ;  to  fall  into  error  or  fault. 

There  is  one  that  slippeth  in  his  speech  Ecchis  xix.  1G. 

4.  To  move  or  start  with  a  sliding  motion  out  of  place  ; 

-  often  with  out,  off,  etc.  ;  as,  the  tool  slipped  and  cut  me. 
6-  To  go,  come,  pass,  move,  or  the  like,  in  a  quiet,  furtive, 
or  imperceptible  manner;  to  steal ,  —  used  with  an  adverb 
or  preposition  of  direction  or  motion  ;  as,  lie  slipped  oft  by 
night ;  some  errors  slipped  into  the  work  ;  time  slipped  by. 

Thrice  the  flitting  shadow  slipped  away.  Dryaen. 
6  To  pass  away  or  escape  without  notice  or  through  inat¬ 
tention,  neglect,  or  the  like  ;  as,  his  name  has  slipped  from 
ray  mind  ;  he  let  his  opportunities  slip. 

Syn.  —  See  slide.  ,  ~  „ 

to  slip  up,  to  lose  one’s  footing  by  slipping  ;  hence,  Colloq ., 
to  make  a  mistake  or  failure. 

Slip  (slip),  v.  1.  1.  To  cause  to  slip ;  to  cause  to  move 

smoothly;  to  slide;  to  put,  pass,  or  the  like,  quickly, 
quietly,  or  secretly  ;  as,  he  slipped  a  cartridge  into  his  gun. 

2.  To  omit  to  seize  or  utilize  ;  to  let  pass  or  lose  by  neg¬ 
ligence  or  oversight;  to  passover;  miss;  omit.  ‘  Slip 
no  advantage.” 

3.  To  cause  to  slip  or  slide  off,  or  out  of  place  ;  as,  a  horse 
slips  his  bridle  ;  a  dog  slips  his  collar. 

4.  To  let  loose,  as  in  pursuit  of  game  ;  as,  to  slip  a  hound. 
6.  To  bring  forth  (young)  prematurely  ;  to  slink. 

6.  Jfort.  To  take  cuttings  from  ;  as,  to  slip  a  geranium. 

7.  Railroads.  To  detach  (a  slip  coach)  en  route.  Eng. 

8.  Ceramics.  To  convert  into  slip. 

to  slip  off,  to  take  off,  esp.  quickly  ;  as.  to  slip  off  a  coat. 

-  to  s.  on,  to  put  on,  esp.  in  haste  or  loosely  *  1 to 

a  gown  or  coat,  —  to  s.  one’s  breath  or  wind, t0  . 

-  to  s.  the  cable,  to  let  go  the  end  on  board  and  let  it  all  go 
overboard,  as  when  there  is  not  time  t°  weigh  anchor. 
Hence,  in  sailors’  parlance,  to  die. -to  a- the  collar ^  t  o get 
free ;  to  disentangle  one  s  self,  as  from  difficulty  or  labor. 

Slip,  v.  1.  Act  of  slipping;  as,  a  slip  on  ice;  hence,  fig., 
a  sudden  mishap,  as  in  carrying  out  a  plan.  ifiere  s 
many  a  slip  ’twixt  the  cup  and  the  lip.”  Old  Proverb. 
2.  An  inadvertent  fault ;  an  error  ;  blunder  ;  as,  a  slip  of 
the  tongue  or  pen  ;  a  slip  of  memory. 


allege  (sltnj),  r.  i.  [Cf.  dial. 

.Dip  to  slink  about.  E.  sling,  r.J 
To  slink  nr  lounge  about.  Scot. 
St  Dial.  Eny. 

aling'er  (stTng'Sr),  n.  A  piece 
of  bread  or  toast  put  into  tea. 
lint  Slmig . 

sling'man.  n.  A  Blinger.  (lbs. 
sling  shot.  A  boy’s  catapult, 
sling 'stone',  n.  A  stone  to  be 
thrown  from  a  sling, 
sling  trot.  A  slinging  trot, 
slink  butcher.  A  butcher  who 
kills,  or  deals  in,  slinks  or,  esp., 
diseased  animals  or  meat 
slink'er.  n.  a  A  pickerel.  Lo¬ 
cal.  U.  S.  b  =  SLINK, 
slink  skin.  Leather  made  from 
the  skin  of  a  slink  (calf), 
slink'y  ( slink'!),  a.  Dial-  or 
Colloq.  1.  Thin:  meager:  slink, 
i.  Sneaky  :  sly  :  shirking, 
sllntte.  Obs.  pret.  of  slant. 
Slip,::.  [Cf.  OLG.  slip  dross  from 


G.  schlipp , 

sch  tapper, 
.  Slime.  Obs . 


Obs. 

Obs. 


metal  in  grinding, 

sc/dapp,  sc /dipper , 
curds  and  whey  .J  1 
2.  Curds  and  whey, 
slip,  n.  A  stroke  ;  a  blow, 
sllp'-a-long'. Slipshod 
slipar.  +SLIl’l’ER.  [in  grooves, 
slip'board  .  n-  A  hoard  sliding! 
slip'coin  .  a-  Counterfeit  coin. 
Cf.  slip,  27.  Obs. 

B’.ipe.  +  sleep,  [strip.  DiaU 
Blipe  (slip),  n.  A  slip ;  slice  d 
Blipe.  r.  t.  [Cf.  AS.  sTftpan,  sic 
pan,  to  slip,  nut  anything  on  or 
oft,  akin  to  Goth.  aislaup/an  to 
put  off  ;  also  Icel.  shpa  to  whet, 
and  E.  slip,  r.]  Scot  fir  Dial. 

1.  To  strip;peel;pare:  slice;  split. 

2.  To  sweep  off  ;  remove. 

Blipe,  n.  Unscoured  Bkin  wool. 
See  skin  wool  . 

Blipe.  v.  i-  [ME.  slipen.  See 
slip.  v.  t.]  To  glide  ;  to  slip  or 
sneak  away.  Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 


3.  A  slight  transgression  or  offense  ;  a  false  step. 

This  good  man’s  slip  mended  his  pace  to  martyrdom.  Fuller. 

4  Geol.  it:  Mining.  Any  slight  movement  dislocating  the 
parts  of  a  rock  mass  ;  the  result  of  such  a  movement,  or  a 
joint  plane  on  which  such  a  movement  has  taken  place. 

5.  Hort.  a  A  cutting  or  scion,  b  In  pineapple  culture, 
a  plant  developing  from  a  bud  at  the  base  of  the  fruit. 

6.  Hence,  a  descendant ;  scion. 

7.  A  long  and  narrow  piece  ,  a  strip  ;  as,  a  slip  of  paper  ; 
a  slender  or  slim  person,  esp.  such  a  boy  or  girl. 

Moonlit  slips  of  silver  cloud  Teiini/son 

8.  A  leash  or  string  by  which  a  dog  is  held  ;  — so  called 
because  made  so  as  to  be  quickly  slipped. 

9.  Any  covering  easily  slipped  on.  Specif.  ;  a  An  under- 
waist  or  dress  lining,  often  of  contrasting  color,  worn 
under  a  thin  waist  or  dress,  b  A  child’s  pinafore  or  frock. 

C  A  covering  or  case  for  a  pillow,  bolster,  or  the  like. 

10.  Print.  A  portion  of  the  columns  of  a  newspaper  or 
other  work  struck  off  by  itself  ;  a  proof  from  a  column  of 
type  when  set  up  and  in  the  galley. 

11.  A  strip  of  material,  esp.  wood,  laid  in  a  wall  to  secure 
woodwork  to,  or  fastened  to  another  part  to  form  a  smooth 
wearing  surface,  etc.,  as  in  a  stern  tube  ;  also,  such  a  piece 
slipped  in  between  two  parts,  as  for  a  distance  piece. 

12.  Mach,  a  =  creep,  n.,  C.  b  In  a  link  motion,  the 
undesirable  sliding  movement  of  the  link  relatively  to  the 
link  block,  due  to  swinging  of  the  link. 

13.  A  narrow  passage  between  structures.  Eng. 

14.  Logging,  a  A  chute  or  slide,  b  =  gangway,  2  d- 
15-  A  long  seat  or  narrow  pew  in  churches ;  sometimes,  a 
similar  seat  or  compartment  elsewhere.  U.  S. 

16  a  An  inclined  plane  on  whicha  vessel  is  built,  or  upon 
which  it  is  hauled  for  repair,  b  =  marine  railway. 

17.  An  opening  or  space  for  vessels  to  lie  in  between 
wharves  or  in  a  dock ;  as,  Peck  slip.  U.  S. 

18  An  iron  bar  on  which  run  the  grooved  wheels  of  a 
mule  or  spinning  jenny. 

19.  Naut.  The  motion  of  the  center  of  resistance  of  the 
fioat  of  a  paddle  wheel,  or  the  blade  of  an  oar,  through  the 
water  horizontally,  or  the  difference  between  a  vessel’s 
actual  speed  and  the  speed  which  she  would  have  if  the 
propelling  instrument  acted  upon  a  solid  ;  also,  the  veloc¬ 
ity,  relative  to  still  water,  of  the  backward  current  of 
water  produced  by  the  propeller. 

20.  Elec.  The  difference  between  the  actual  and  synchro¬ 
nous  speed  of  an  induction  motor.  See  synchronous  speed. 

21.  A  cylindrical  iron  case  in  which  wood  is  placed  to  be 
charred  in  making  charcoal  for  gunpowder  manufacture. 

22.  Potter's  clay  in  a  very  liquid  state,  used  for  the  deco¬ 
ration  of  ceramic  ware,  or  as  a  cement  for  handles  and 
other  applied  parts.  When  used  for  decoration  it  is  often 
poured  slowly  from  a  spouted  pot. 

23.  Matter  found  in  troughs  of  grindstones  after  the 
grinding  of  edged  tools. 

24.  =  SKINNINQ  LOAM. 

25.  A  whetstone  having  a  cross-section  in  general  like 
that  of  a  wedge  or  of  two  w  edges  back  to  back,  usually 
with  one  or  both  edges  rounded. 

26.  AhorBe-drawn  scraper.  See  scraper,  1  d.  Illust. 

27.  A  counterfeit  coin  of  brass  covered  with  silver.  Obs. 
23  A  hank  of  yam  or  silk.  Dial.  Eng.,  &  Scot. 

29.  pi.  Bookbinding.  The  ends  of  the  bands,  cords,  or 
tapes  that  are  fastened  to  the  boards. 

30.  A  sole  (the  fish). 

31.  Marine  Insurance.  A  memorandum  of  the  particulars  of 
a  risk  for  which  a  policy  is  to  be  executed.  It  usually  bears 
the  broker’s  name  and  is  initialed  by  the  underwriters. 

32.  Cricket.  The  position  of  a  fielder,  or  the  fielder 
himself,  on  the  off  side  of  the  wicket,  somewhat  to  the 
rear  of  the  wicket  keeper  and  to  the  left  of  point.  When 
there  are  two  slips  they  are  called  short  slip  and  long 
slip,  respectively,  according  to  position  (see  4th  cricket, 
Illust.). 

33.  Theal.  pi.  The  portions  of  the  wings  from  which  the 
scenes  are  slipped,  or  slid,  into  place  and  where  the  actors 
stand  just  before  their  entrances.  Obs.  or  R. 

34.  Upholstery.  A  hem  in  which  a  wire  or  cord  may  be  run. 
slip  of  the  shoulder,  Veter., lameness  of  the  shoulder  in  horses, 
as  from  sprain ;  -  popularly  so  called. 

slip  carriage  or  coach.  Eng.  Railroads.  A  coach  or  car¬ 
riage  designed  to  be  detached,  or  “  slipped,  at  an  inter¬ 
mediate  station  where  the  train  does  not  stop, 
slip  dock.  A  dock  with  a  slip,  or  marine  railway. 

Slip  hook-  A  hook  so  arranged  as  to  be  automatically  or 
easily  unbooked  ;  —  called  also  trip  hook. 
slip'knot  (slTp'n5t'),n.,  or  slip  knot  A 
knot  which  slips  along  the  rope  or  line 
around  which  it  is  made,  esp.  one  made 
by  tying  an  overhand  knot  around  the 
standing  part  of  a  rope.  See  2d  knot,  1. 
slip  page  (slip'aj),  n.  Act  or  amount  of 
slipping  ;  specif.,  Mach.,  loss  in  working, 
as  in  transmission  of  power  ;  difference 
between  theoretical  and  actual  output, 
slip  panel  A  movable  rail  in  a  fence, 
pointed  and  arranged  to  slip  into  slots 
In  the  side  posts ;  —  called  also  slip  rail. 
slipped  (sllpt),  pret.  d-  p.  p.  of  slip.  Specif. :  p.  a.  Her. 
Depicted  with  an  attached  slip  or  stalk  torn  off  from  the 
stem;  — said  of  a  leaf  or  flower.  — slipped  wing,  Poultry,  a 

wing  not  held  properly  and  closely  folded. 

sUp'per  (sllp'er),  a.  [AS.  slipur.  See  slip,  !>.]  Obs.  or 
Scot,  d  Dial.  Eng.  a  Slippery,  b  Pliant;  willowy. 


One  form  of  Slip 
Hook 


slip'per  (sllp'er),  n.  1.  One  that  slips. 

2.  A  kind  of  light  shoe,  often  and  typically  one  which  may 
be  slipped  on  with  ease  and  worn  in  undress,  but  often  an 
elaborate  one  worn  with  evening  dress.  Cf.  1st  pump. 

3.  A  kind  of  apron  or  pinafore  for  children. 

4.  A  kind  of  brake  or  shoe  for  a  wagon  wheel. 

5.  Mach.  A  piece,  usually  a  plate,  applied  to  a  sliding 
piece,  to  afford  a  means  of  adjustment ;  also,  a  guide  block. 

6.  Anything  slipped  on  or  over  something  ;  as,  a  pedal  slip- 
per,  a  covering  of  felt  or  flannel  to  protect  a  piano  pedal, 
slipper  block-  Mach.  The  block,  or  either  of  two  blocks, 

of  an  engine  crosshead,  guided  by  the  slide  bar  or  bars; 
hence,  a  crosshead,  esp.  one  guided  on  one  side  only, 
slipper  plant-  a  Any  tropical  American  euphorbiaceous 
plant  of  the  genus  Peailan/rius ; —  so  called  on  account  of 
its  slipper-shaped  involucres,  b  The  lady ’s-slipper.  U.  o. 
Slip'per  wort  (slTp'er-wfirt),  «.  Any  scrophulariaceous 
plant  of  the  genus  Fagelia.  See  Calceolaria,  2. 

Slip'per  y  (-T),  a.  [See  slipper,  «.]  1.  Having  the  qual¬ 

ity  opposite  to  adhesiveness  ;  allowing  or  causing  anything 
to  slip  or  move  smoothly,  rapidly,  and  easily  upon  the  sur¬ 
face  ;  smooth  ;  as,  oily  substances  render  things  slrjipery. 

2.  Not  affording  ground  for  confidence  or  trust;  as  :  a  Not 
to  be  relied  upon  ;  untrustworthy  ;  tricky  ;  sly  ;  as,  a  slip¬ 
pery  person,  b  Unstable  ;  uncertain  ;  mutable  ;  not  to  be 
counted  upon.  “  The  slippery  tops  of  human  state.” 

Cowley. 

3.  Not  easily  held  ;  liable  or  apt  to  slip  away. 

The  slipper p  god  will  try  to  loose  his  hold.  vryden. 

4  Liable  to  slip ;  not  standing  firm.  Rare.  Shak. 

5  Wanton  ;  unchaste.  Shah. 

slippery  elm.  a  An  American  elm  ( Ulmus  fulva),  with 
roughish  leaves,  short-pediceled  flowers,  and  very  hard 
wood,  largely  used  for  various  implements.  Also,  the  fra¬ 
grant,  mucilaginous  inner  bark  of  this  tree,  used  as  a  de¬ 
mulcent.  b  The  Californian  sterculiaceous  tree  Fremon- 
todendron  californicum.  —  a.  iron.  =  cylinder  metal. 

slip'ping./).  pr.  it-  vb.  n.  of  slip.  —  slipping  piece, an  adapter, 
or  drawtube,  for  convenient  attachment  of  a  piece  of  ap¬ 
paratus  to  a  telescope.  —  b.  plane,  Cryst .,  a  gliding  plane, 
slip'py  (sltp'T),  a.  [AS.  s/ipig .]  Slippery, 
to  look,  or,  rarely,  be,  slippy,  to  be  quick  ;  to  act  or  move 
smartlv  ;  to  “  look  alive.’’  Colloq .,  Clnejiu  Bril. 
slip  rail-  A  rail  slipped  into  slots  in  side  posts ;  a  slip 
panel ;  also,  vl.,  the  space  between  these  posts ;  a  gate¬ 
way.  Australasia.  .  ,  . 

Slip  ring  Flee.  Either  of  two(m  single-phase  machines) 
or  more  (in  polyphase  machines)  continuous  conducting 
rings  from  which  the  brushes  take,  or  to  which  they  give 
up,  current  in  an  alternating-current  machine.  Cf.  com¬ 
mutator  b  .  ,  ,  .  .  , ,  .  , 

Slip  rope-  Naut.  a  A  rope  by  which  a  cable  is  secured 
preparatory  to  clearing  hawse,  b  A  rope  so  fastened  that 
it  can  easily  and  quickly  be  unfastened, 
slip  sheet  Print.  All  offset  sheet, 
slip'-sheet  ,  v.  t.  Print .  To  use  slip  sheets  between, 
slip'shod  (sltp'shbd'),  a.  1.  Wearing  shoes  or  slippers 
that  are  down  at  the  heel. 

2.  Careless  in  dress,  manners,  style,  etc.  ;  slovenly;  shuf¬ 
fling  ;  as,  slipshod  manners  ;  a  slipshod  writing. 

Thy  wit  shall  ne’er  go  slipshod.  Shak. 

slip'slop'  (-8l5p'),  n.  Also  slip'slap'  (-slap').  [A  redu¬ 
plication  of  slop.]  Colloq.  1.  Weak,  poor,  or  flat  liquor 
or  food ;  slops. 

2  Weak,  profitless  talk  ;  twaddle  ;  gabble.  Thackeray. 
slip'slop',  v.i.  Also  slip'slap'.  To  have  or  make  a  slapping 
j  motion  or  sound,  as  that  of  one  walking  in  loose  slippers, 
slip  stitch,  a  Seinvg.  A  blind  stitch,  b  Crocheting.  A 
joining  stitch.  C  Knitting.  A  stitch  slipped  over  the  fol¬ 
lowing  stitch  without  knitting.  .  .  . 

Slip  Stopper.  Naut.  A  cable  stopper  consisting  of  a  short 
length  of  chain  with  a  pelican  hook  at  the  end,  used  when 

the  cable  may  have  to  be  let  go  suddenly. 

Slip  switch.  Railroading.  An  arrangement  of  two  sets  of 
sw  itch  points,  one  in  each  of  two  crossing  tracks,  together 
with  the  connecting  curve,  the  points  facing  m  opposite 
directions  and  the  whole  contained  between  the  two  end 
frogs  of  the  crossing.  It  is  used  for  sw  itching  from  one 
track  to  the  other.  Called  also  combination  crossing. 

Slip' way'  (alTp'wa'),n.  a  One  of  the  ways  on  which  the  cra¬ 
dle  of  a  marine  railway  travels  ;  —  usually  in  pi  b  A  berth, 
or  space  allotted  to  a  vessel,  in  a  shipbuilding  yard.  Rare. 
Slit  (slTtb  v.  t.  ;  pret.  it*  p.  p.  slit  or  slit'ted  ;  p.  pr.  it*  vb. 
n.  slit'ting.  [ME.  slitten ,  fr.  sliten,  AS.  slltan  to  tear; 
akin  to  1).  slijten  to  wear  out,  G.  schleissen  to  slit,  split, 
OHG.  slizan  to  split,  tear,  wear  out,  Icel.  sllta  to  break, 
tear,  wear  out,  Sw.  slit  a,  Dan.  slide.  Cf.  slice.]  1.  To 
cut;  sever;  cleave.  Obs.  Chaucer. 

2.  To  cut  lengthw  ise  ;  to  cut  into  long  pieces  or  strips  ;  as, 
to  slit  iron  bars  into  nail  rods  ;  to  slit  leather  into  straps. 

3.  To  make  a  long  fissure  in  or  upon  ;  as,  to  slit  the  ear. 

Slit,  n.  [AS.  slite .]  1.  A  long  cut ;  a  narrow  opening  re¬ 

sembling  a  cut ;  as,  a  slit  in  the  ear. 

2.  A  pocket;  also,  a  placket  hole.  Obs.  or  Dial. 

3.  Op/ics.  A  narrow  opening  through  which  the  light  is 
admitted,  as  to  the  eye  or  prisms  or  a  spectroscope. 

slith'er  (slith'er),r.  i.  [Cf.  slidder,  v.  ifco.]  1.  To  slide  ; 
glide;  slip  aw*ay.  Obs.  or  Scot.  <1*  Dial. 

2.  To  shuffle  ;  dawdle  ;  idle.  Scot.  ii*  Dial.  Eng. 

Slit'ter  (sllt'er),  n.  1..  One  that  slits;  as :  a  A  soft-iron 
disk  rotated  at  high  speed  and  used,  with  diamond  or  emery 
powder  and  oil,  for  slitting  precious  stones,  b  A  rapidly 
revolving  sharpened  disk  for  trimming  or  cutting  paper. 
2.  The  soft  elastic  ball  used  in  the  Irish  game  of  hurling, 
slit'ting  (-Tng),  p.  pr.  cb  vb.  n.  of  slit.  —  Blitting  file.  See 


Blipe  (slip),  7i.  [Cf.  sli PE,  r.J 
a  pi.  Sledge  runners,  b  A  sleigh 
or  sledge.  Local,  Eng. 
sliper  +  sli  im'KK*  a. 
slip  friction,  or,  in. full,  slip  fric¬ 
tion  clutch  Mach.  A  friction 
clutch  permitting  slip  when  ex¬ 
cessive  power  is  transmitted. 
See  FRICTION  CLUTCH,  Ulnst. 
slip 'gib  bet  (hlfp'jlb  It),  n.  A 
sliphalter.  Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 
slip  grab.  Logging.  A  pea  r- 
shaped  link  attachment,  for  a 
whippletree  or  evener.  which 
grip*  the  skidding  chain  when 
the  link  is  straight,  hut  other¬ 
wise  permits  the  chain  to  slip. 
Blip'halter,  n.  One  who  has 
cheated  the  gallows.  Obs. 
Bliplr.  +  SLMM’ER 
slip'leBB.  a.  See -less. 
Blip'man,  n.  =  shootman. 
Australia. 

Blip  mortise.  A  mortise  cut 


through  to  the  end  of  the  piece. 

slip  noose  A  noose  with  a  run¬ 
ning  knot,  as  on  a  lariat 
Blip'-on',  n  An  overcoat,  often 
worn  like  a  clonk.  Scot. 
8lippen.  +  slip. 
slip'per.  v.  t  I  o  beat  or  spank 
with  a  slipper. 

slipper  animalcule  See  .tara- 
M  F.CIUM. 

slipper  drag.  ==  m.ipper^w.. 
slip'pered  ( slTp'frd ), «.  W  ear¬ 
ing,  or  provided  with,  slippers, 
slipper  flower,  ft  Slipperwort. 
b  The  slipper  plant, 
slip'per  i  ly  (sl!p'!r-!-lT).  ad v. 

of  SLIPI’ERV. 

Blip'per  i  ness.  n.  -ness 

3  ipper  limpet  or  shell-  A  boat 

“bell. 

slip'per-ly.or/v.  Slipperily.  Obs. 
Blip'per-neBB.  u.  Slipperiness. 
Obs.  rT,i  .  ,  . 

Blipper  weed-  The  jewelweed 


Blip'per-y-back  ,  n.  A  skink. 

It ’est  Indies.  [Slipperiness.  R.\ 
8lip'pi-neB8  (b  1 1  p'T-n  5  b),  n.  \ 
slip  seed.  In  sweet-potato  cul¬ 
ture,  the  small  tubers  raised 
from  summer-grown  cuttings, 
and  used  the  following  spring 
for  propagation.  Cf.  crop  seed. 
slip  share  A  plowshare  readily 
detachable  from  the  moldboard, 
landside,  etc.  [slipper.  Ote.l 
slip'shoe'.  n.  A  loose  shoe  or| 
slip  sill.  Arch.,  etc  A  sill  that 
can  be  slipped  into  position  be¬ 
tween  the  jambs  of  an  opening. 
Blip' skin',  a.  Evasive.  Obs. 
8lip'slop  ,a.  Slovenly ;  slipshod. 
Col  log 

slip'string'.  n.  A  sliphalter  ; 
knave  ;  truant  ;  prodigal.  Ohs. 
slipt.  Slipped.  Obs.,  Archaic, 
or  Ref  Sp.  [Oba.  I 

Blip'thrift',  7i.  A  spendthrift. | 
slirt  (sldrt;  slfrt),  v.  t.frn.  Flip; 


flirt  ;  squirt.  Dial. 

Blish  (sllshi.  7*.  f.  Sr  i.  St  n.  [Cf. 
slash.]  Cut;  slash;  slice. 
Colloq.  or  Dial. 

slit.  pret.  fir  p.  p.  of  slit,  v.  t.  — 
elit  deal.  See  oth  deal,  1. 
slit.  Obs.  contr.  of  slideth ,  3d 
pers.  sing.  pres,  of  slide,  v. 
alitch  (slYcn).  Obs.  or  dial.  Eng. 
var.  of  sleech.  [narrow  eyes.l 
slit'-eyed'  (slU'Td'Vi-  Having! 
Blithe.  +  SLEIGHT, 
slith'er-ing  (si  I  tb'fr-Y n).^  a 
indolent;  deceitful.  Dial.  Eng. 
Blith'er-y  (-Y),  a.  [See  slither; 
cf.  slidder.]  Slippery  ;  slid- 
derv.  Obs.  or  Scot,  tt  /Hal. 
Blith'y  (slIth'T),  a.  See  port¬ 
manteau  word. 

Blit'leea.  a.  See  -less. 
Blit'Bhell',  n.  A  shell  of  Pleu- 
rotomaria  or  other  allied  genus, 
slit'ten.  +  slit. 
slit 'ter,  v.  f.  To  slash;  epeciL, 


K  =  ell  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144) ;  boN ;  yet ;  zli  =  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Guide. 


<-o- sin",  ink;  4*en,  thin;  nature,  verdure  (250);  ,  t  .  ,  , 

food,  foot ,  out,  oil ,  chair  ,  „0  ,  s  ^  ejplanatloii#  of  AbbrevlatloI1^  81*«s,  etc..  Immediately  precede  the  \  oeabulnry. 
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file,  tool.  —  slitting  saw,  a  circular  saw,  with  smaller  teeth  I 
than  the  milling  saw,  for  cutting  metal.  —  s.  shears,  a  shear¬ 
ing  machine  for  cutting  sheet  metal;  esp.,  rotary  shears 
with  overlapping  circular  blades.  See  shears,  Must. 
slive  (dial,  sllv),  v.  t.  [ME.  sliven  to  split,  cleave,  AS. 

sltfaii . ]  To  cut ;  split ;  slice  ;  cleave.  —  n.  A  slice.  Both 

Obs.  or  Scot,  ti*  Dial.  Eng. 

sliv'er  (sliv'er;  now  seldom ,  except  in  Eng.  dial.,  sliv'er), 
v.  t. ;  sliv'ered  (-erd) ;  sliv'er-ing.  [See  slive  to  split.] 

1.  To  cut  or  divide  into  long,  thin  pieces  or  very  small 

pieces  ;  to  cut  or  rend  lengthwise ;  to  slit ;  as,  to  sliver 

wood.  44  They  ’ll  sliver  thee  like  a  turnip.”  Scott. 

2.  To  cut  slivers  from  (a  fish). 

Sliv'er,  V.  i.  To  split  into  long  pieces ;  to  have  slivers 
break  or  split  off  ;  as,  the  plank  had  slivered  badly. 

Sliv'er,  n.  1.  A  long  slender  piece  cut  or,  esp.,  rent  off ; 
a  sharp,  slender  fragment ;  a  splinter. 

2.  A  strand  or  slender  roll  of  cotton  or  other  fiber  in  a 
loose,  untwisted  state,  produced  by  a  carding  machine  and 
ready  for  the  roving  or  stubbing  which  precedes  spinning  ; 
also,  wool,  in  a  ribbonlike  form,  from  the  combing  machine. 

3.  As  a  garment :  a  A  workman’s  or  navvy’s  short  jacket. 
Dial.  Eng.  b  pi.  Trousers ;  slops. 

Sloan'e-a  (slou'e-d),  n.  [NL.,  after  Sir  Hans  Sloane  (1GG0- 
1753),  physician  and  botanist.]  Bot.  A  large  genus  of 
tropical  American  elaeocarpaceous  trees  having  alternate 
leaves,  small  apetalous  flowers  with  numerous  stamens,  and 
a  spiny  or  hairy  4-valved  capsule.  Most  of  the  species  have 
very  hard  wood,  whence  the  names  breakax  and  ironwood , 
applied  in  Jamaica  to  S.  jamaicensis. 

slob'ber  (sl5b'er),  v.  i.  [Cf.  slabber,  slubber.]  1.  To 
let  saliva  fall  or  dribble  from  the  mouth  ;  to  slaver  ;  slab¬ 
ber  ;  drool;  esp.,  to  let  liquid  spill  or  dribble  from  the 
mouth,  as  a  child  or  idiot  in  eating  or  drinking. 

2.  To  let  speech,  esp.  emotional  speech,  fall  from  the  lips 
without  restraint  or  decency  ;  to  gush  ;  drool.  Colloq. 
slob'ber,  v.t.  1.  To  wet  and  foul  with  or  as  with  dribbling 
saliva  or  with  a  liquid  spilled  in  eating  or  drinking. 

2.  To  smear  or  foul  with  a  liquid.  Obs.  or  R. 

Slob'ber,  n.  1.  Saliva  dribbling  from  the  mouth  ;  slabber  ; 
slaver;  also,  any  liquid  spilled  as  if  slobbered. 

2.  Dial.  Eng.  a  A  jellyfish,  b  Mud,  slush;  slob. 

3.  pi.  Veter.  Salivation. 

slob'ber-y  (-T),  a.  1.  Wet;  sloppy,  as  land.  Shak. 

2.  Slobbering;  driveling.  Rare. 

sloe  (slo),  n.  [ME.  slo,  AS.  sla ;  akin  to  D.  slee,  G.  schlehe , 
OHG.  sleha ,  Dan.  slaaen ,  Sw.  sld.n.~\  a  The  fruit  of  the 
blackthorn  ( Primus  spitiosa),  or  the  tree  itself,  b  Any  of 
various  American  wild  plums,  as  P.  americana ,  P.  alle- 
gheniensis,  or  P.  umbel! ata.  c  =  black  haw  a. 
slog  (sl5g),  v.  t.  &  i.;  slogged  (slbgd);  SLOG'oiNG(slbg'Tng). 
[Cf.  slug,  v.  L]  To  hit  hard,  esp.  with  little  attention  to 
aim  or  the  like,  as  in  cricket  or  boxing  ;  to  slug.  Cant. 
Slo'gan  (slo'gdn),  n.  [Gael,  sluagh-ghairm ,  i.  e.,  an  army 
•ry  ;  sluagh  army  -j-  gairni  a  call,  calling.]  The  war  cry, 
or  gathering  word,  of  a  Highland  clan  in  Scotland  ;  hence, 
any  rallying  or  battle  cry.  Scott. 

Slog'ger  (slbg'er),  n.  One  who  slogs,  or  hits  hard.  Cant. 
sloop  (sloop),  //.  [D.  slocp,  prob.  fr.  F.  chaloupe.  Cf.  shal¬ 
lop.]  Naut.  1.  A  vessel  having  one  mast  and  a  fore-and- 
aft  rig,  consisting  of  a  boom-and-gaff  mainsail,  a  jib  or  jibs, 
often  a  staysail,  and  usually  a  gaff  topsail.  The  typical 
sloop  lias  a  fixed  bowsprit,  topmast,  and  standing  rigging; 
those  of  the  cutter  type  may  be  readilv  shifted.  The  early 
American  sloop  yachts  usually  were  of  broad  beam  and  light 
draft,  depending  largely  on  a  centerboard  for  stability  and 
ability  to  sail  close 
to  the  wind.  The 
two  types  have  rap¬ 
idly  approximated 
since  1880.  One  rad¬ 
ical  distinction  re¬ 
maining  is  that  a 
sloop  may  carry  a 
centerboard.  See 

CUTTER. 

2.  A  sloop  of  war. 

Now  Only  Eng. 

3.  Logging.  A  kind 
of  single  sled  or 
dray  for  supporting 
the  front  end  of  a 
log  in  hauling, 
sloop  of  war,  Nav., 
formerly,  a  vessel 
rigged  either  as 
a  ship,  brig,  or 
schooner,  and  mounting  from  ten  to  thirty-two  guns; 
later,  any  war  vessel  larger  than  a  gunboat,  carrying  guns 
on  one  deck  only ;  now,  a  small  armed  vessel,  equipped 
with  sails  as  well  as  steam.  Now  Only  Eng. 

to  cut  in  tnga  or  even  strips  with 
square  ends 

slive  (sllv),  v.  i.  Dial  Eng. 
a  To  sneak  ;  to  idle;  loaf,  b  To 
slip:  slide.  —  v.  t.  To  thrust 
hastily  or  slyly;  slip.  Dial.  Eng. 
sliver  box.  Woolen  Manvf.  A 
kind  of  drawing  frame  in  which 
slivers  of  long-stapled  wool 
made  by  hand  cards  are  hipped 
on  one  another  and  elongated, 
sllv 'erd.  Slivered.  Ref  S/t. 
sllv'er-er,  n.  One  that  slivers  ; 
specif.,  one  who  slivers  fish, 
sliv'ing  (sllv'lng ;  sllv'Yn),  a 
[From  suve,  v.  u]  Lazy  ;  slov¬ 
enly  ;  sneaking.  Dial.  Ena. — 
n.  A  sliving  fellow.  Dial.  Eng. 
slo.  4*  SLAY, SLOE, SLOUGH, SLOW. 
sloak(sir»k).  Scot.  var.  of  slock. 
sloak  ( slok).sloak'an  ( sldk'un). 

Var s  of  sloke.  Scot. 
sloam  <slom),  n.  Mining.  Clay 
between  coal  seams.  Dial.  Eng. 
sloan  (slCn),  a  Lazy  ;  worth¬ 
less  ;  slovenly  ;  sly  ■ —  n  A 
sloan  person.  Scot,  if  Dial.  Eng. 
slo&p  Obs.  or  dial  Eng  var.  of 
SLOPE. 

•lo&t.  Var.  of  slote 
•lob  (slbb),  n.  [Cf  slop  spilled 
water.]  &  Marsh  ;  mire  ;  mud. 

Dial.  Eng  b  Soft  or  mushy  ice 
or  snow.  Newfoundland. 
slob.  v.  A  clumsy,  slovenly,  or 
worthless  person.  Vulgar  '. 

•lob'ber  (  si  B  b'S  r).  Var.  of 
slubber.  [bers.l 

•lob'ber-er,  n.  1.  One  who  slob-| 


.  a  A  slovenly  larmer.  b  A 
jobbing  tailor.  ’  Dial.  Eng. 
slock  (slBk),  v.  t.  To  lure  :  en¬ 
tice  ;  pilfer.  Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng 
slock,  n  [Cf.  Norw.  dial  sloka, 
E.  dial,  slack  a  hollow  in  a  hill¬ 
side.]  A  hollow  between  hills  ; 
also,  a  bog.  Scot  if  Dial.  Eng 
slock,  v.t.  if  i.  [See  slock  ex,  r.f.] 
To  quench  ;  stop  ;  cease  ;  go 
out.  as  a  fire.  Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng 
slock,  n.  A  drink  :  a  draft.  Scot 
slock'en  (dial  sl5k'*n),  v.  t. 
[Cf.  Icel.  slokna  to  be  extin¬ 
guished.]  Obs.  or  Scot,  if  Dial. 
Eng.  1.  To  slake:  quench. 

2.  To  suffocate  ;  to  saturate 
slock'er,  n  A  pilferer.  Obs. 
slocking  stone.  [Cf.  slock  to 
entice.]  A  rich  piece  of  ore  used 
to  tempt  persons  into  a  mining 
enterprise  Dial.  Eng. 
slock'ster.  n  A  pilferer.  Obs. 
slod  Obs.  or  diul  Eng  pret.  of 

SLIDE. 

slod'der  (slBd'?r),  n.  [Cf.  slud, 
or  I)  slodder  a  sloven,  slodder- 
hroek  slops,  Norw  dial,  sloda  to 
drag,  trail, Icel.  slasSa.]  Puddle; 
mud  ;  slush.  Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 
sloe.  Obs.  pret.  of  slay. 
sloe  thorn.  The  blackthorn 
sloff  (slBf),  p.  i.  [Cf  D.  si  of 
careless,  Norw.  dial,  slufsa , sla'f- 
sa,  to  eat  noisily,  Sw.dial.s/o/T^a 
to  eat  like  a  dog  ]  To  gorman¬ 
dize.  Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng 
slog  Obs.  pret.  of  slay. 


sloop'-rigged'  (sloop'rlgd'),  a.  Naut.  Rigged  like  a 
sloop,  at  least  to  the  extent  of  having  one  mast,  a  fore-and- 
aft  gaff  mainsail, *a  jib,  and,  usually,  a  fixed  bowsprit. 

Slop  (sl5p),  n.  [AS.  slop  (iu  comp.)  a  frock  or  overgar¬ 
ment,  fr.  slupan  to  slip,  to  slide ;  akin  to  Icel.  sloppr  a 
thin  garment  ;  cf.  OHG.  slouf  a  garment.  Cf.  slip,  v.  t.] 

1.  Any  kind  of  outer  or  loose  garment,  usually  made  of 
linen  or  cotton,  as  a  cassock,  smock,  or  nightdress.  Obs. 

2.  A  garment  for  the  lower  body  and  legs ;  loose  breeches  ; 

—  chiefly  inp/.  44  A  pair  of  slops.”  Sir  P.  Sidney. 

3.  Obs.  a  A  shoe,  esp.  a  loosely  fitting  shoe.  Obs.  b  A  bag. 

4.  pi.  Cheap  ready-made  clothes;  also,  often,  among  sea¬ 
men,  clothing,  bedding,  and  the  like  ;  small  stores. 

Slop,  n.  [ME.  sloppe  a  pool;  akin  to  AS.  sloppe,  slyppe 
(iu  comp.),  the  sloppy  droppings  of  a  cow;  cf.  AS.  slupan  to 
slip,  and  E.  slip,  v.i.  Cf.  cowslip.]  1.  A  pool ;  puddle.  Obs. 

2.  Water  or  other  liquid  spilled  or  thrown  about,  as  on  a 
table  or  a  floor  ;  a  spot  soiled  or  wet  with  spilled  liquid. 

3.  Mean,  esp.  weak,  drink  or  liquid  food  ;  —  usually  in  pi. 

4.  pi.  Dirty  refuse  water  ;  water  in  which  anything  has 
been  washed  or  rinsed  ;  water  from  v/ashbowls,  etc. 

5-  Ceramics.  Slip. 

6.  pi.  Distilling.  Mash  after  removal  of  the  alcohol. 

7-  A  watery  food  for  animals,  or  watery  waste,  esp.  con¬ 
taining  nutritive  matter  ;  as,  distillery  slof>. 
slop,  v.  1. ;  slopped  (slopt) ;  slop'ping.  1.  To  spill,  as  a 
liquid,  esp.  by  the  motion  of  the  vessel  containing  it ;  as, 
to  slop  water  from  a  pitcher  or  pail. 

2.  To  spill  liquid  upon  ;  to  soil  with  a  liquid  spilled. 

Slop,  v.  i.  To  be  spilled,  as  a  liquid,  esp.  by  the  motion  of 
the  vessel  containing  it ;  —  often  with  over. 
to  slop  over,  to  speak  or  act  with  an  absence  of  restraint  or 
self-control;  to  be  unduly  emotional;  to  talk  extrava- 

fantly  ;  to  gush.  Slang,  Chiefly  U.  S. 

Ope  (slop),  n.  [Prob.  fr.  AS.  slupan  to  slip,  p.  p.  slopen  ; 
cf.  slope,  a.,  slip,  v.  i.]  1.  An  oblique  direction  ;  a  line 

or  direction  inclining  from  a  horizontal ;  slant;  also,  some¬ 
times,  an  inclination,  as  of  one  line  or  surface  to  another. 
2.  A  valley  ;  vale.  Obs.  <t*  R.  Morte  Arthur e. 

3.  Any  ground  whose  surface  forms  an  angle  with  the 
plane  of  the  horizon  ;  an  iucline,  as  the  side  of  a  cutting; 
an  acclivity  or  declivity. 

Under  the  slopes  of  Pisgah.  Deut.  iv  49 ( Rev.  Ver.). 

4.  The  part  of  a  continent  descending  toward,  and  drain¬ 
ing  to,  a  particular  ocean  ;  as,  the  Pacific  slope. 

5.  Mining.  An  inclined  shaft ;  commonly,  the  main  in¬ 
cline  in  a  colliery.  See  mine,  Must. 

6.  Math.  The  trigonometric  tangent  of  the  angle  made  by 
a  straight  line  with  the  axis  of  x ;  thus,  if  (xx,  yx),  (r2,  y2) 
be  any  two  poiuts  on  the  line,  the  slope  is  the  ratio  of 
V\  —  Vi  to  —  x.y.  The  slope  form  of  the  equation  of  a 
straight  line  is  y  =  sx  -f-  b,  where  s  is  the  slope  and  b  is 
the  intercept  on  the  axis  of  y. 

7-  Bader iol.  A  sloped  culture, 
slope,  a.  Sloping;  slanting.  Obs.  or  Archaic.  Milton. 
Slope,  v.  t. ;  sloped  (slopt)  ;  slop'ing  (slop'Tng).  To  form 
with  a  slope  ;  to  give  an  oblique  or  slanting  direction  to  ; 
also,  to  direct  obliquely  ;  to  incline  ;  slant ;  as,  to  slope  a 
lawn  ;  to  slope  a  piece  of  cloth  in  cutting  a  garment. 
Though  palaces  and  pyramids  do  slope 
Their  heads  to  their  foundations.  Shak 

slope  arms,  a  command  and  position  in  the  manual  of  arms ; 
—  used  in  the  United  States  navy,  but  not  in  the  army.  The 
piece  is  carried  as  in  left  shoulder  arms  except  that  the 
muzzle  is  turned  a  little  to  the  right  or  left.—  to  s.  the  stand¬ 
ard,  Mil.,  to  dip  the  standard,  as  in  salute.  Eng. 

Slope,  v.  i.  1.  To  take  au  oblique  direction;  to  iucline; 
slant ;  as,  the  ground  slopes. 

2.  To  depart  suddenly  ;  to  run  away.  Slang. 

Syn.  —  See  slant. 

Sloped  ( slopt),  a.  Bacleriol.  Solidified  in  an  oblique  vessel, 
so  as  to  present  a  broad  surface  ;  —  said  of  a  culture,  etc. 
slop'er  (slop'er),  n.  One  that  slopes ;  specif.,  a  device  for 
shaping  the  slopes  of  a  railroad  embankment. 

Slop'ing  (slop'Tng),  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  of  slope.  Hence:  a. 
Inclining  or  inclined;  oblique;  declivous;  slanting.  —  slop'- 
ing-ly,  adv.  —  slop'ing  ness,  n. 

sloping  fractions.  Math.,  fractions  written  with  the  solidus 
[/]  instead  of  the  horizontal  stroke  between  the  terms. 
Slop'py  (slBp'T),  a.  ;  sloi»'pi-er  (-T-er) ;  slop'pi-est.  [From 
slop.]  1.  Wet  so  as  to  spatter  easily  ;  wet  as  with  some¬ 
thing  slopped  over  ;  plashy  ;  as,  a  sloppy  walk,  road. 

2.  Slovenly  ;  careless  ;  as,  a  sloppy  piece  of  work.  Colloq. 
—  slop'pi-ly  (-T-1T),  adv.  —  slop'pi-ness,  n. 
slop'3hop'  (-sh5p'),  n.  A  shop  where  slops,  or  cheap  ready¬ 
made  clothes,  are  sold. 

slop'work'  (-wflrk/),  n.  The  manufacture  of  slops,  or 
cheap  ready-made  clothing ;  also,  such  clothing  ;  hence, 
hasty,  slovenly  work  of  any  kind. 

No  slopwork  ever  dropped  from  his  [Carlyle’s}  pen.  Fronde. 


slosh  (sISsh),  v.  i. ;  sloshed  (sl5sht) ;  slosh'ing.  [Cf. 
slush.]  1.  To  wallow,  flounder,  or  move  with  Bplashing 
or  dripping,  through  water,  mire,  or  a  wet  place ;  as,  the 
derelict  lay  sloshing  about  in  the  waves. 

2.  To  wander  or  move  about  in  a  purposeless,  reckless,  or 
disorderly  manner  ;  as,  a  tramp  sloshes  around.  Slang, U.  S. 
slosh,  v.  t.  1.  To  move  about  or  wash  vigorously  in  liquid. 

2.  To  hit,  esp.  with  something  soft  or  liquid.  Dial,  or  Slang. 

3.  To  splash  ;  spill.  Dial. 

Slot  (sl5t),  n.  [LG.  &  D.  slot  a  lock,  fr.  a  verb  meaning  to 
close,  to  shut,  D.  sluiten;  akin  to  G.  schliessen ,  OHG. 
sliozan ,  OFrie6.  sluta ,  and  prob.  toL.  claudere.  Cf.  close, 
sluice.]  1.  A  broad,  flat,  wooden  bar,  esp.  one  forming  a 
connection  ;  a  slat.  Now  Dial,  or  Rare. 

2.  A  bolt  or  bar  for  fastening  a  door.  Dial.  Eng. 
slot.  n.  [Prob.  fr.  OF.  esclot ,  due  to  confusion  of  words ; 
cf.  OF.  esclop,  esclot,  wooden  shoe,  hoof,  and  OF.  esdo 
track.]  The  track  of  a  deer  ;  hence,  any  track  or  trail, 
slot,  v.  t.  To  follow  the  slot,  or  trail,  of  ;  to  track, 
slot,  n.  [Orig.  uncert.]  1.  A  hollow  or  depreseio* ; 
specif.  :  a  The  hollow  in  the  throat  above  the  breastbone. 
Obs.  b  The  pit  of  the  stomach.  Obs. 

2.  An  aperture,  now  esp.  one  comparatively  long  and  nar¬ 
row,  as  a  seating  for  a  key  or  feather,  the  narrow  opening 
through  which  passes  the  conuection  for  the  grip  of  a  cable 
car  or  the  plow  of  a  conduit  railway  car,  a  narrow  opening 
through  which  a  coin  can  be  pushed  (cf .  slot  machine),  etc. 

3.  Theaters.  A  trapdoor  opening  in  a  stage.  Obs.  or  R. 
slot,  v.  t.  1.  To  cut;  stab.  Obs. 

2  To  cut  a  slot  in  ;  to  cut  or  shape  by  means  of  a  slotting 
machine  ;  — sometimes  with  out ;  as,  to  slot  out  a  key  way. 
slot'-drilP,  v.  1.  Mach.  To  cut  out  with  a  traverse  drill, 
slot-drilling  machine.  =  traverse  drill. 


sloth  (sl5tli ;  sl&th ;  205,  277),  v.  [ME.  slouihe ,  fr.  slow. 
See  slow.  ME.  had  also  shuttle ,  fr.  AS.  slSewt T,  fr.  slaw 
slow.]  1.  Slowness;  tardiness.  Archaic.  Shak. 

2  Disinclination  to  action  or  labor ;  sluggishness ;  lazi¬ 
ness ;  idleness;  indolence. 

3-  Any  of  several  slow-moving  exclusively  arboreal  eden¬ 
tate  mammals  inhabiting  tropical  forests  of  South  and  Cen¬ 
tral  America.  Their  limbs,  esp.  the  front  pair,  are  very 
long  and  provided  with  long  curved  claws.  The  external 
ears  and  the  tail  are  rudimentary.  The  hair  is  long,  coarse, 
and  crisp,  greenish  brown 
or  gray  in  color,  closely 
harmonizing  with  the  moss 
and  foliage  in  the  trees. 

They  habitually  hang  from 
the  branches  back  down¬ 
ward  and  feed  entirely  on 
leaves,  shoots,  and  fruits. 

The  species  are  divided  into 
two  groups,  the  three-toed 
sloths  (genus  Bradypus), 
having  three  claws  on  each 
front  foot,  and  the  two-toed 

sloths  (genus  Chohepus),  _  .  ,  4U  _ 

having  the  front  feet  two-  Two-toed  Sloth  ( Cholcepus  hoff- 
clawed.  The  best-known  mannx) 

are  B.  tridactylus  and  C.  didactylus ,  of  South  America,  and 
C.  hofl'manni  of  Central  America.  Also,  any  of  certain 
allied  extinct  edentates.  See  ground  sloth. 
sloth  bear.  A  common  bear  ( Melursus  labiaius)  of  India 
and  Ceylon  having  long 
black  hair  and  very  large 
claws.  The  muzzle  is 
brownish ;  the  breast  has  a 
white  V-shaped  mark.  It 
differs  from  ordinary  bears 
in  having  very  small  molars 
and  4  instead  of  6  upper  in¬ 
cisors.  Its  snout  is  long, 
and  the  tongue  and  lips  are 
very  mobile ;  it  feeds  on 
fruit,  insects,  and  honey.  Moth  near, 

sloth  ful  (-fool),  a.  Addicted  to  sloth  ;  inactive  ;  sluggish  ; 
lazy ;  indolent.  —  sloth'ful-ly,  adv.  —  sloth'ful-ness,  n. 
Syn.  — See  idle. 

slot  machine  A  machine  the  operation  of  which  is 
started  by  dropping  a  coin  into  a  slot,  as  for  delivering 
small  articles  of  merchandise,  showing  one’s  weight,  etc. 
slot'— spike',  v.  t.  To  secure  by  a  spike  or  spikes  driven 
through  an  elongated  hole  (slot)  or  holes  so  as  to  allow  of  a 
certain  amount  of  relative  endwise  motion  of  the  parts, 
slot'ter  (slBt'er),  n.  One  that  slots  ;  a  slotting  machine. 
Slot'ting  (-Tng),  p.  pr.  d-  vb.  n.  of  slot,  to  cut.  —  slottmg 
auger,  a  screw  auger  having  a  series  of  cutting  lips  on  its 
helical  edge,  used,  after  penetrating  to  the  desired  depth, 
with  a  traversing  movement  to  cut  channels,  mortises,  etc. 
—  b.  drill.  =  traverse  drill.  —  s.  file.  See  file,  tool. — 
machine.  Mach.,  a  machine  tool  with  a  vertically  recipro¬ 
cating  planing  tool,  used  for  making  a  mortise  or  shaping 
the  sides  of  an  aperture,  etc. ;  a  kina  of  vertical  shaper. 


Blogardy.  i*  sluggardy. 
Blog'gy'  +  SLUOGY. 
slogh.  4*  SLEUTII,  PLOUGH, 
slogh.  Obs.  pret.  of  slay. 
sloghe  *1*  slow. 
slogorne.  4*  slogan 
slogth  +  SLEUTH 
sloid.  Var  of  sloyd. 
sloik.  4*  slock,  to  quench, 
sloithhund.  4*  sleuth  hound. 
siold.  Var.  of  sloy$. 
slok.  Seot.  of  slock,  quench, 
slo'ka  (slB'kd),  n.  [Skr.  gloka.) 
A  distich  consisting  of  two  lines 
of  16  syllables  each  or  of  four  oc¬ 
tosyllabic  half-lines.  It  is  the 
chief  verse  form  of  the  Sanskrit 
epics. 

sloke  (slok),  n.  Scot.  1.  Laver. 
2.  Slime  or  scum  in  water, 
slok'en  (slBk'fn ),  slok'in.  Scot, 
vars  of  slocken. 
slokke.  4*  slock,  to  quench, 
slom'bre.  slom'bry  4*  slum¬ 
ber,  SLUM BERY 

slomer.  slom'mer.  4*  slumber. 
siom'mock  (slBm'uk  ;  slftm'-). 
Dial.  Eng  of  slam  mock. 
slomowre.  slomyre  4*  slumber. 
slon.  4*  slay. 

slon  (slBn),  n.  if  v.  [Cf.  Ir.  Sc 
Gael,  slan  a  defiance,  challenge.] 
Sneer  ;  chaff  Scot  If  Dial.  Eng. 
slone  Obs.  p  p.  of  slay. 
slone  (slon),  n.  [AS.  slan.  pi. 
See  sloe.]  A  sloe.  Dial.  Eng. 
slong.  Obs.  pret.  of  sling. 
slongene.  Obs.  p.  r».  of  sling. 
slonk  islBpk),  n.  [Cf.  slank,  in 


this  sense.]  A  ditch  ;  a  hollow 
in  the  ground;  a  mountain  slope. 
Scot,  if  Dial.  Eng.—v.  *  To 
wade  or  splash  along.  Obs.  Scot. 
sloo(sloo).  Dial.  var.  of  slough 
8loo  Ohs.  or  dial.  Eng.  of  sloe 

sloo.  sloogh.  Ohs.  pret.  of  slay. 
slood-  Obs.  pret.  of  slide 
sloom  Var.  of  sloum.  slumber 
sloom'y  (-T), a  Sluggish  ;  slow; 
loutish  Scot  if  Dial.  Eng. 
sloop.  ?•.  t.  Logging.  To  haul  (a 
log)  with  a  sloop  [hound.I 
slooth'hound  .  f  sleuth-| 

slop,  n  A  policeman  ;  consta¬ 
ble  Thieves'  Cant  or  Slang,  Eng. 
slop,  n  [Cf.  D.  slop  an  alley,  a 
hiding  place,  LG  slupp  a  breach 
in  a  fence.  Fries,  slop ,  slop.]  A 
gap;  a  breach  —  r.  t.  To  breach ; 
pierce  ;  hew  down  Both  Obs 
Scot. 

Slop.  Dr.  A  choleric  and  un¬ 
charitable  phvsicinn  in  Sterne’s 
“  Tristram  S>handy,”  said  to 
caricature  a  Dr. Burton  of  York, 
slop  book.  In  the  British  navy, 
a  record  of  clothing  and  supplies 
furnished  to  the  crew, 
slop'-built  ,  a.  Chiefly  Naut. 
Built  or  made  in  a  cheap  and 
inferior  manner  [sloi\  I 

slop'dash',  w.  V  a.  =  slip-| 
slope,  adr.  In  a  sloping  man¬ 
ner  :  aslant ;  obliquely.  Obs. 
slope.  4*  SLEEP, 
slope'ly,  adv.  Slopingly.  Obs. 
orR.  [slope  ;  slant.  Rare.  I 
■lope 'ness.  n.  State  of  being) 


slope' wise  ,  adv  Obliquely  ; 

n  slant.  Obs.  [Obs.  I 

slop  hose.  Slops;loose  breeches.  I 
slop  merchant.  A  dealer  in  slops, 
or  cheap  ready-made  clothing, 
slop  molding'*?/-  moulding.  A 
method  of  molding  bricks( called 
slop '-molded  or  -moulded 
bricks)  in  which  the  mold  is 
kept  wet  to  prevent  adhesion, 
sloppe.  4*  slop. 
slop'ping,  n.  Pottery.  Act  of 
mixing  clay  by  repeatedly  divid¬ 
ing  it  and  conglomerating  it. 
slop'sell  er.  ».  A  seller  of  slops, 
or  cheap  ready-made  clothes, 
elop'work  er,‘/i.  One  who  works 
on  slops. 

slop'y  (sldp'T),  a.  Sloping 
alorp  islbrp  ;  sldp),  n  if  v.  [Cf. 
Norw.  dial,  slur/ta  to  eat  noisily. 
D.  slorpen.slurjien ,to  sip.]  Gulp; 
the  noise  made  in  eating  or 
drinking  noisily  Scot,  if  Dial. 
Eng.  [Dial.  Eng.  I 

slor'ry(slnr'Y).  Var. of  slurry.  | 
slo3h  ( slOsh ),  slosh'y  (-Y).  Dial, 
vars  of  slush,  slushy. 
slosh  wheel.  A  trammel  wheel, 
slot,  v.  t.  [See  slot  a  bar.]  To 
shut  with  haste  or  violence  Obs. 
or  Scot,  if  Dial.  Eng. 
slot  burner.  A  batswing  burner, 
slote  (sldt).  Obs.  or  Scot,  fir  dial. 
Eng.  var.  of  slot. 
slote,  n.  =  slot  a  bar.  Obs  or 
Dial.  Eng. 

Slote.  Hon.  Bardwell  (elfit).  An 
unprincipled  American  politi¬ 


cian  in  B.  E.  "Woolfs  play  “  The 
Mightv  Dollar.” 
slot'ed  (slot'Cd;  -Yd;  151),  a. 
Ilavingslotes.orbars.  Dial.  Eng. 
sloter,  v.t.  f M  E.  sloteren.  Cf. 
slotter.]  To  bespatter.  Obs. 
slot  file  See  file,  tool, 
sloth  4*  sleuth,  track, 
sloth,  a.  Obs.  1.  Slow. 

I  2.  Slothful  ;  lazy, 
sloth,  r.  t.  if  t.  To  be  idle  ;  to 
delay  ;  to  waste  in  sloth.  Obs. 
sloth  animalcule.  A  tardigrude. 
slothe.  4*  slough,  bog. 
sloth  monkey.  A  loris. 
slot'hound  (slot'hound'),  «. 
(  >1>S.  or  Sr.it.  0 1  M.Hl'I  II  1 1  O  l  NI). 

slot  mortise  =  slip  mortise. 
slot  rail.  Either  of  the  Z  bars 
forming  the  slot  of  a  conduit 
railway.  See  conduit  system, 

I  Must. 

slot'staff',  n.  A  kind  of  pike. 

Obs.  Scot. 

slot' ted  (slCt'Pd;  -Yd:  151), pret. 
fir p-  p.  of  slot.  —  slotted  screw. 
See  interrupted  screw. 
slot'ter  (sl5t'?r),  n.  [Cf.  dial. 
slat  ter  to  slop,  splash,  and  E. 
slattern.]  A  dirty  mess,  esp. 
a  liquid  mess;  filth  —  r. ».  a  To 
make  a  mess,  esp.  by  splashing, 
b  To  eat  in  an  untidy,  noisy 
manner.  —  r.  f  To  diriy ;  mess. 
.4//  Obs.  or  Scot,  if  Dial.  Eng. 
slot'ter-y  (sl5t'5r-Y),a.  1.  Slug¬ 
gish  ;  dull.  Obs.  Scot. 

2.  Dirty  ;  foul  ;  wet.  Dial.  Eng. 
i  slou.  4*  slow 


ale,  senate,  c&re,  am,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofd;  eve,  fivent,  find,  recent,  maker;  Ice,  Ill;  old,  6bey,  orb,  fidd,  s6ft,  connect ;  use,  unite,  urn,  up,  circus,  menii  ; 

D  Foreign  Word.  4*  Obsolete  Variant  of.  +  combined  with.  =  equals. 


SLOUCH 


1977 


SLUICE 


slouch  (slouch),  n.  [Cf.  Icel. sldkr  a  slouching  fellow,  Sw 
sloka  to  hang  down,  to  droop.]  1.  A  hanging  down  of  the 
head  ;  a  drooping  attitude  ;  an  ungainly,  clownish  gait. 

2.  An  awkward,  heavy,  clownish  fellow. 

3.  A  hanging  down  or  drooping,  as  of  a  hat  brim  ;  a  droop 

4.  Short  for  slouch  hat. 

6.  Lazy  carelessness,  shiftlessness, or  indifference.  u  Slouch 
seems  ubiquitous.”  Eliot  Gregory. 

slouch,  v.  i.;  slouched  (sloucht) ;  slouch'ing.  i.  To 
hang  down  ;  to  droop,  as  the  head. 

2-  To  walk,  stand,  or  sit  in  a  careless,  ungainly,  loose- 
jointed  manner  ;  to  have  a  clownishly  careless  attitude 
“  Slouching  around  in  .  .  .  overalls.”  Hamlin  Garland. 
slouch,  v.  t.  To  cause  to  hang  down  or  droop  ;  as,  to  slouch 

the  hat  over  the  eyes. 

slouch  hat.  A  soft  hat  with  a  wide  and  flexible  brim, 
slouch'ing,/).  a.  Characterized  by  a  slouch  ;  as:  a  Hauging 
down  ;  drooping,  b  Clownishly  or  carelessly  relaxed  or 
loose-jointed,  as  in  gait  or  attitude.  —  slouch'ing  ly,  adv. 
Sloucll'y  (slouch'T),  a.  Slouching,  esp.  in  gait  or  attitude  ; 
also,  fig.,  clumsily  or  indifferently  inefficient. 

Slough  (sluf),  n.  [ME.  slughe,  slouh  ;  cf.  MHG.  sluch  the 
skin  of  a  serpent,  G.  schlauch  a  skin,  a  leather  bag  or 
bottle.]  1.  The  skin,  commonly  the  cast-oif  skin,  of  a 
serpent  or  other  animal  that  sheds  its  skin. 

2.  Med.  The  dead  mass  separating  from  a  foul  sore  ;  the 
dead  part  separating  from  living  tissues  in  mortification. 

3.  {dial,  pr  on.  sloof.)  A  husk;  an  outer  skin,  as  of  some 
berries.  Scot.  Dial.  Eng. 

slough,?’.!.;  sloughed  (sliift) ;  slough'ino.  1.  Med.  To 
form  a  slough  ;  to  separate  in  the  form  of  dead  matter 
from  the  living  tissues  ;  — of  ten  used  with  off',  or  away  ; 
as,  a  sloughing  ulcer  ;  the  dead  tissues  slough  off  slowly. 

2.  To  be  shed  or  cast  off,  as  the  skin  of  a  serpent  or  other 
animal ;  also,  of  the  animal,  to  shed  or  cast  oil  its  skin, 
slough,  n.  t.  To  cast  off,  as  the  skin,  or  slough,  or  dead 
tissue  ;  hence,  fig.,  to  discard  as  refuse. 

Slough  (slou  ;  in  sense  2 ,  sloo),  n.  [ME.  slogh,  slough,  AS. 
sldh,  slog ,  a  hollow;  orig.  uncert. ;  cf.  Gael.  &  Ir.  sloe 
pit,  pool,  ditch,  Ir.  slug  to  swallow,  Gr.  to  hiccup, 

sob,  akin  to  G.  schlucken  swallow,  MHG.  sluch  abyss,  gul¬ 
let.]  1.  A  place  of  deep  mud  or  mire  ;  a  hole  full  of  mire. 

_  He ’s  here  stuck  in  a  slough.  Milton. 

2.  {pron.  sloo)  Also  slew ,  sloo ,  slue.  A  wet  or  marshy 
place ;  specif.,  a  side  channel  or  inlet  from  a  river.  Local. 
Slough  of  DoBpond  (slou),  in  Bunyan’s  “  Pilgrim’s  Progress,” 
a  deep  bog  into  which  Christian  falls  at  the  outset  of  his 
journey,  and  from  which  Help  extricates  him. 

Slough  grass-  a  A  stout  perennial  grass  ( Beckmann ia 
eruexformis)  having  narrow  panicles  with  .spikelike 
branches.  It  yields  good  forage  in  low  pasture  lands,  b 
Dropseed  grass  ( Muhlenberg  ia). 

SlOUgh'y  (slou'T),  a.  Full  of  sloughs;  miry. 

Slough'y  (sluf'T),  a.  Resembling,  or  of  the  nature  of,  a 
slough,  or  the  dead  matter  which  separates  from  living  flesh. 
Slo  vak'  (slo-v5k';  slo'vSk),  or  Slo-vak'i-an  (slo-vak'T- 
3n  ;  -va'kT-an),  n.  [Bohem.  Slowak ,  orig.,  a  Slav  :  cf.  G. 
Slowak.~\  One  of  a  Slavic  people  of  the  mountainous  region 
of  northwestern  Hungary  ;  also,  their  language,  which  has 
a  small  native  literature,  mostly  recent.  See  Indo-Euro¬ 
pean.  —  Slo-vak'i-an  (slo-vSk'T-an  ;  -va'kT-ftn),  a. 

SlOV'en  (slQv'’n),  n.  [Prob.  fr.  D.  slof  careless,  negligent, 
a  sloven  ;  akin  to  LG.  sluf  slovenly.]  1.  One  habitually 
negligent  of  neatness  or  cleanliness,  esp.  in  dress  or  per¬ 
son  ;  one  of  extremely  untidy  habits  ;  also,  one  who  is  ex¬ 
ceedingly  lazy  and  slipshod  in  any  way. 

\S^£T*  Sloven  is  more  commonly  applied  to  men,  the  correla¬ 
tive  term  for  women  being  slattern.  The  distinction  is  little 
observed,  however,  in  the  derivatives. 

2.  A  low  truck,  or  dray.  Canada.  i 

Slo  vene'  (slo-ven'),  n.  [G.  Slowene,  fr.  the  Slovenian 
name.  Cf.  Slav.]  One  of  a  Slavic  people  of  Carinthia, 
Carniola,  and  Styria  in  Austria-Hungary.  —  Slo  vene',  a. 
Slo-ve'ni  an  (slS-ve'm-au),  a.  Of  or  pert,  to  the  Slovenes 
or  their  language.  -*•  n.  A  Slovene  ;  also,  the  Slovenian 
language.  See  Indo-European. 

Slov'en  ly,  a.  1.  Having  the  habits  of  a  sloven  ;  negligent 
of  neatness  and  order,  esp.  in  dres3  or  person  ;  slipshod  ; 
also,  lazy  and  slipshod  in  any  way  ;  as,  slovenly  in  thinking. 
2.  Characteristic  of  a  sloven  ;  lacking  neatness  and  order  ; 
slipshod  ;  as,  slovenly  dress  ;  slovenly  thinking. 

Syn.  — Untidy,  disorderly,  frumpish.  —  Slovenly,  slat¬ 
ternly,  dowdy,  frowzy1  blowzy.  Slovenly  implies  lack 
of  neatness  or  order,  strictly  as  displayed  by  a  man  ;  slat¬ 
ternly,  the  correlative  word,  applies  esp.  to  a  woman; 
but  the  distinction  often  does  not  hold  ;  as,  “  All  these  slov- 
enly  particularities  were  forgotten  the  moment  that,  he  be¬ 
gan  to  talk  ”  ( Boswell ) ;  “  It  often  grieved  her  to  the  heart 
to  think  ...  that  her  mother  .  .  .  should  have  an  ap¬ 
pearance  .  .  .  so  comfortless,  so  slatternly,  so  shabby  ” 
l Jane  Austen)',  cf.  “Our  liturgy  .  .  .  has  beauties  which 
not  even  a  careless,  slovenly  style  of  reading  can  destroy  ” 
fid.).  Dowdy  (commonly  applied  to  women)  suggests 
lack  of  taste,  style,  or  smartness  in  dress  ;  frowzy  implies 
utter  unkemptness,  blowzy,  a  coarse  and  red  complexion  ; 
but  frowzy  and  bloirzy  are  sometimes  interchanged  ;  as, 
a  dowdy  bonnet ;  “  Tnere  had  .  .  .  fallen  upon  her  in 
these  her  married  days  a  certain  fixed,  dreary  dowdi¬ 
ness ”  (Trollope)',  “a  frowzy  fringe  about  his  forehead” 
(Dickens)',  “that  blazing:,  blowzy  penitent  [of  Rubens],  in 
yellow  satin  and  glittering  hair1”  (Thackeray).  See  negli¬ 
gence,  careless. 

Blov'en-ly,  adv.  In  a  slovenly  manner. 


[  slow  (slo),  a. ;  slow'ek  (-er) ;  slow'est.  [ME.  slow,  slaw , 
AS.  slaw  ;  akin  to  OS.  situ  blunt,  dull,  D.  sleeuw ,  slee, 
sour,  OHG.  sleo  blunt,  dull,  Icel.  si  for,  slser,  Dan.  slov, 
Sw.  slo.  Cf.  sloth.]  1.  Moving  a  short  space  in  a  rela¬ 
tively  long  time;  not  swift;  not  quick  in  motion;  not 
rapid  ;  as,  a  slow  stream  ;  a  slow  steamer ;  a  slow  motion. 

2.  Not  happening  in  a  short  time;  gradual;  as,  sloiv 
growth  or  development ;  slow  convalescence. 

3.  Not  ready  ;  not  prompt  or  quick  ;  tardy  ;  sluggish  ;  as, 
slow  to  believe  ;  slow  of  speech.  “ Slow  of  study.”  Shak. 

4.  Not  hasty  or  precipitate  ;  acting  deliberately. 

He  that  is  slow  to  wrath  is  of  great  understanding.  Pror.  xiv.  29. 

5.  Behind  in  time  ;  indicating  a  time  earlier  than  the  true 
time  ;  as,  the  clock  or  watch  is  slow. 

6.  Stupid  ;  dull ;  not  alert,  brisk,  or  spirited ;  as,  a  slow 
evening  or  gathering ;  he  was  slow  in  company.  Dickens. 

7.  Of  such  a  nature  or  in  such  a  condition  as  to  hinder  or 
prohibit  fast  or  rapid  progress,  movement,  play,  or  the  like; 
as,  it  proved  a  slow  task  ;  a  slow  track.  Cf.  fast,  a.,  11. 
Syn.  —  Lingering,  sluggish,  dull,  inactive,  inert. —  Slow, 
late,  tardy,  dilatory.  Slow  (opposed  to  fast),  the  gen¬ 
eral  term,  may  denote  either  inertness  or  lack  of  rapidity  ; 
that  is  late  (opposed  to  early)  which  comes  after  the  due 
or  proper  time  (see  new)  :  as,  a  slow  train,  a  slow  intellect ; 
the  train  was  late  (cf.  my  watch  was  slow),  a  late  spring. 
That  is  tardy  (opposed  to  prompt,  punctual)  which  is 
sluggish  or  (often  habitually)  late  or  behindhand;  one  is 
dilatory  who  is  a  habitual  laggard,  or  inclined  to  procras¬ 
tinate;  as,  “a  tardy  sluggard  ”  (Shak.)-,  “Too  swift  ar¬ 
rives  as  tardy  as  too  slow  ”  (id.) ;  a  lardy  pupil ;  “  women 
of  dilatory  temper,  w  ho  are  for  spinning  out  the  time  of 
courtship  .  .  .  without  being  able  either  to  close  with 
their  lovers  or  to  dismiss  them  ”  (Spectator).  See  idle, 
defer,  trifle,  linger  ;  cf.  irksome. 

alow  bind.  Music.  See  bind,  n.,  4.  —  s. -burning  construction. 
Building.  =  mill  construction.  —  alow  coach,  a  person  slow 
in  movements  or  in  mental  or  other  activities  ;  also,  an  un- 
progressive  person  ;  a  fogy.  Colloq.  —  8.  lemur,  a.  loria.  See 
loris.  —  a.  match,  a  match,  or  fuse,  made  so  as  to  burn 
slow  ly  and  evenly  at  a  known  rate,  used  for  firing  blasting 
charges^ fireworks,  etc.  —  b.  8peed.  See  standard  speed. 
slow  (slo),  adv.  Slowly.  “  How  slow  time  goes.”  Shak. 
slow,  v.  t.  ;  slowed  (slod) ;  slow'ing.  [Cf.  AS.  slawian  to 
be  or  become  slow.]  To  render  slow  ;  to  slacken  the  6peed 
of ;  also,  to  retard  ;  delay  ;  as,  to  slow  a  steamer.  Shak. 
Slow,  v.  i.  To  go  slower  ;  — often  with  up;  as,  the  train 
slowed  up  before  crossing  the  bridge. 

Slow'ly,  adv.  [AS.  sldwllce.~\  In  a  slow  manner,  as  not 
quickly,  fast,  rapidly,  early,  rashly,  or  readily  ;  tardily, 
slows  (sloz),  n.  pi.  Med.  Milk  sickness, 
slow'worrn'  (slo'wfirm'),  n.  [AS.  slawyimi ;  sla-  is  prob. 
akin  to  slSan  to  6trike,  the  reptile  being  considered  ven¬ 
omous.  See  slay,  v.  t. ;  worm.]  The  blindworm  Anguis 
fragilis,  resembling  the  glass  snake  of  America.  It  be¬ 
comes  about  a  foot  long  and  has  shiny  scales.  It  feeds 
chiefly  on  worms  and  snails,  and  is  perfectly  harmless, 
sloyd  (sloid),  n.  Also  slojd,  sloid.  [Sw.  slbjd  skill,  dex¬ 
terity,  esp.  skilled  labor,  hence,  manufacture,  wood  carv¬ 
ing.  Cf.  sleight.]  Lit.,  skilled  mechanical  work,  sucli 
as  that  required  in  wood  carving  ;  trade  work  ;  hence,  a 
system  (usually  called  the  sloyd  system)  of  manual  train¬ 
ing  in  the  practical  use  of  tools  and  materials,  and  in  the 
making  and  use  of  plans  and  specifications  connected  w  ith 
trade  work.  It  was  adopted  or  largely  developed  from  a 
similar  Swedish  system,  in  which  wood  carving  was  a  chief 
feature.  Its  purpose  is  to  develop  the  pupils  mentally  and 
physically,  as  well  as  to  afford  skill  in  some  trade, 
slub  (slub),  n.  [Orig.  uncert.]  1.  A  roll  of  wool,  cotton, 
or  silk,  that  is  slightly  twisted  ;  roving  ;  Blubbing. 

2.  pi.  Thick  places  in  cotton  rovings,  slivers,  and  yarns, 
slub,  v.  t.  ;  slubbed  (slfibd) ;  slub'bing.  To  draw  out  and 
ir.vist  slightly  (slivers  of  wool). 

Slub'ber  (-er),  n.  1.  One  that  slubs,  as  a  slubbing  machine. 

2  Half-twined  or  badly  twined  woolen  thread.  Scot,  dt* 
Dial.  Eng. 

slub'ber,  v.t. ;  slub'bered  (-erd);  slub'ber-ing.  [Cf.  Dan. 
slnbbre  to  swallow,  to  sup  up,  D.  slobberen  to  lap,  to  slabber. 
Cf.  slobber,  slabber.]  Obs.  or  R.  or  Dial.  1.  To  do  in 
a  slovenly  way  ;  to  botch  ;  slur  ;  scamp. 

Slubber  not  business  for  my  6ake  Shak. 

2.  To  daub;  stain;  darken;  obscure.  Milton. 

slub'bing  (slub'Tng),  n.  Slightly  twisted  wool,  cotton,  or 

silk  slivers ;  slub. 

slub'bing,  p.pr.  it-  rb.  n.  of  slub.— slubbing  billy  ^  machine, 
a  machine  for  forming  slubbing  or  slubs  of  wool  or  cotton. 
Sludge  (sluj),  n.  [Cf.  slutch.]  1.  Mud  ;  mire  ;  soft 
mud  ;  slush  ;  wet  snow  ;  sleet.  Tennyson. 

2  Anythin  gresembling  mud  or  slush  ;  ns  :  a  A  muddy 
or  slimy  deposit  from  sewage,  b  Mud  from  a  drill  hole  in 
boring,  c  Muddy  sediment  in  a  steam  boiler,  d  Mining. 
Slimes,  e  Settlings  of  cottonseed  oil,  used  in  making  soap, 
etc.  f  A  residuum  of  crude  paraffin-oil  distillntioii. 

3.  {pron.  o/\0sldbj)  a  Small  floating  pieces  of  ice.  Kane. 
b  Ground  ice.  Scot. 

sludge,  v.  1.  1.  {pron.  also  slfioj)  To  bemire  (one’s 

self),  as  by  slovenly  walking.  Dial.  Eng.  it*  Scot. 

2.  To  cover  or  fill  in  with  sludge,  or  soft  mud. 

3.  To  clean  out,  as  a  drain,  by  removing  sludge. 

Sludge  acid-  Impure  and  dark-colored  sulphuric  acid 

that  lias  been  used  in  the  refining  of  petroleum, 
sludg'er  (sluj'er),  n.  One  that  sludges  ;  6pecif.  :  a  A 
sand  pump  or  shell  pump.  Cf.  wimble,  b  A  shovel  for 
sludging  out  drains,  etc. 


3ludg'yJsluj'T),  a.  Miry  ;  slushy  ;  consisting  of  sludge., 
slue  (sloo ;  243),  v.  t. ;  slued  (slood) ;  slu'ing  (slob'Tng). 
Also  slew.  [E.  dial,  slew  to  turn  round  ;  orig.  uncert ;  cf. 
Icel.  sniia  to  turn,  bend.]  1.  Naut.  To  turn  about  a  fixed 
point,  usually  the  center  or  axis,  as  a  spar  or  timber. 

2.  In  general,  to  turn  about ;  to  twist.  Colloq. 

They  laughed,  anti  slued  themselves  round.  Dickens. 
Slue,  v.  i.  Also  slew.  To  turn  or  twist  about ;  to  slip  or 
slide  and  turn  out  of  the  course; —  often  with  round;  as,  the 
wagon  slued  at  the  corner  ;  he  slued  round  in  his  chair. 
Slue,  n.  Also  slew.  Act  or  process  of  sluing  a  body  ;  also, 
the  position  of  a  body  when  slued. 

When  nearly  stepped,  a  stout  strap  and  heaver  may  be  used  to 
get  the  mast  on  the  right  slue.  Luce 

Slug  (slug),?!.  [ME.  slug  ye  sluggard,  sluggen  to  be  slothful; 
cf.  LG.  slukk  low-spirited,  sad  ;  peril,  akin  to  E.  slouch .] 

1.  A  drone  ;  a  sluggard.  Obs.  or  Archaic.  Shak. 

2.  A  slow  thing;  esp.  :  a  A  slow  vessel.  Obs.  b  A  slug¬ 
gish  horse. 

3.  A  hindrance;  an  obstruction.  Obs.  Bacon. 

4.  a  Any  of  numerous  terrestrial  pulmonate  gastropods 
closely  related  to  the  ordinary  land  snails,  but  having  the 
shell  rudimentary  and  often  buried  in  the  mantle,  or  want¬ 
ing  entirely,  and  the  body  when  extended  of  an  elongated 


Mug,  -4  a  (Limax  agrestis).  Nat.  size, 
fusiform  shape,  the  whole  lower  surface  constituting  the 
foot  upon  which  the  animal  crawls.  The  slugs  are  not  now 
regarded  as  a  natural  group,  but  are  considered  to  l  ave 
descended  from  shelled  snails  of  several  different  families 
Some  are  destructive  to  garden  crops  and  greenhouse 
plants.  They  secrete  abundant  mucus  from  the  skin. 
The  typical  slugs  belong  to  the  genus  Limax,  which  in¬ 
cludes  several  troublesome  European  species  now  natural¬ 
ized  in  parts  of  the  United  States,  as  L.  maxim  us,  a  species 
with  dark  markings  which  becomes  four  inches  long,  and 
the  smaller  L.flavus  and  L.  agrestis.  Avion  ater  is  a  large 
European  species  often  almost  entirely  black,  b  A  sea 
slug  ;  a  shell-less  marine  gastropod,  or  a  holothurian. 

5.  Any  smooth,  soft  larva  of  a  sawfiy  or  moth  which 
creeps  like  a  mollusk  ;  as,  the  pear  slug ;  rose  slug. 

6.  [Perh.  a  different  word.]  An  unshaped  or  roughly 
shaped  piece  of  metal,  specif,  one  used  as  a  missile  for  a 
gun,  as  in  old-time  muskets  ;  hence,  a  small  bullet  for  air 
guns,  boys’  rifles,  etc. 

7.  Print,  a  A  thick  strip  of  metal  less  than  type-high,  b 
A  type-high  strip,  as  one  with  a  figure,  letter,  or  word,  for 
temporary  identifying  use,  or  a  line  of  type  in  one  piece. 

8.  Mining,  a  A  mass  of  half-roasted  ore.  b  =  sling,  n.,  3  b. 

9.  A  hatter’s  heating  iron. 

10.  Any  of  various  large  gold  coins,  often  octagonal  in 
shape,  privately  issued  in  California  in  1849  or  soon  there¬ 
after.  The  largest  value  was  fifty  dollars. 

11  A  small  portion  of  liquid  in  compact  form  ;  specif., 
Slang,  a  dram  (of  liquor). 

12.  A  rudimentary  horn  of  an  ox  or  cow.  Rare. 

13.  [Prob.  a  different  word.  See  slug,  r.  t.,  3.]  A  heavy 
blow,  esp.  with  the  fist.  Slang. 

Slug,  v.  t.  ;  slugged  (slugd) ;  slug'ging  (-Tng).  1.  Obs.  a 
To  make  sluggish,  b  To  delay;  hinder. 

2.  To  load  with  a  slug  or  slugs  ;  as,  to  slug  a  gun.  Obs.  <£•  R. 

3.  [Prob.  a  different  word  ;  cf.  slog,  v.,  and  G.  sch/agen.'} 
To  strike  heavily,  esp.  with  the  fist.  Card  or  Slang. 

Slug,  v.  i.  1.  To  lie  idle  ;  laze  ;  drowse.  Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 

To  slug  m  sloth  and  sensual  delight.  Spenser. 

2.  To  become  changed  in  shape  by  passing  through  the 
bore;  —  said  of  the  projectile  of  a  firearm. 

Slug'gard  (slQg'drd),  n.  [ slug  -f-  -ard.]  A  person  habitu¬ 
ally  lazy,  idle,  and  inactive  ;  a  drone, 
slug'gard,^.  Sluggish;  lazy.  Dryden . 

Slug'ger  (-er),  n.  One  who  strikes  hard  or  with  heavy 
blows  ;  hence,  a  boxer  ;  a  prize  fighter.  Slang. 

Slug'ging  (-Tng),/).  pr.  &  vb.  n.  of  slug.  —  slugging  match, 
a  A  boxing  match  or  prize  fight  marked  rather  by  heavy 
hitting  than  skill.  Cant  or  Slang,  b  A  ball  game,  esp.  a 
baseball  game,  in  which  there  is  much  hard  hitting  of  the 
ball.  Slang,  U.  S. 

slug'gish  (slug'Tsh),  a.  1.  Idle  and  lazy,  esp.  habitually ; 
slothful ;  dull ;  as,  a  sluggish  man,  mind,  etc. 

2.  Slow  ;  having  little  motion  ;  as,  a  sluggish  stream. 

3.  Having  no  power  to  move  one’s  self  or  itself  ;  inert. 
Matter,  being  impotent,  sluggish,  and  inactive,  hath  no  power 

to  atir  or  move  itself.  Woodward. 

4.  Characteristic  of  a  sluggard ;  dull ;  stupid ;  tame. 

“  So  sluggish  a  conceit.”  Milton. 

Syn.— Indolent,  drouish,  dull,  drowsy,  inactive.  See  inert. 
—  slug'gish  ly,  adv.  —  slug'gish-hcss,  n. 

Sluice  (sloos  ;  243  ;  in  British  colloq.  or  technical  use  often 
slu8h,sloosh),  n.  [OF .escluse,  F.  ecluse,  LL.  exclusa,  sclusa, 
prop.,  a  shutting  out,  fr.  L.  excludere,  exclusum,  to  shut 
out :  cf.  D.  s/uis  sluice,  fr.  OF.  See  exclude.]  1.  An 
artificial  passage  for  water,  fitted  with  a  valve  or  gate,  as 
in  a  mill  stream,  for  stopping  or  regulating  the  flow;  also, 
a  water  gate  or  floodgate  ;  a  dock  gate  or  lock  gate. 

2.  Hence,  an  opening  or  channel  through  which  anything 
flows  ;  a  source  of  supply. 

Home  familiarity  . .  opens  thes/mces  of  sensibility.  I.  Taylor, 

3.  The  stream  flowing  through  a  floodgate  ;  also,  a  body 
of  water  pent  up  behind  a  floodgate  or  water  gate. 


alouch'l-ly  (sloueh'I-lt),  adv. 

of  SLOUCH Y 

slouch 'i-nesa.  n.  See -ness. 
sloucht.  Slouched.  Ref.  Sp. 
slough.  4*  sloth,  slow. 
slough.  Obs.  pret.  of  slav. 
slough,  v.  t.  To  cover  with  mire 
or  tilth  :  make  like  a  slough.  R. 
slough  bass  (sloo  has).  Large- 
mouthed  black  bass.  Local, C.  S. 
alough'-dog  .  +  SLEU1  H-DOO. 
Blough'-houndU  +  sleuth- 
hound.  [ness.  Obs.  I 

alough'iah  neaa.  n.  Sluggish-I 
alought.  n.  [Cf.  slexvtiie,  nr 
Ir.  Sc  Gael,  sliochd  multitude, 
rout.]  A  company  of  bears.  Obs. 
SlOUght'ful-ly  fSLAUOHT- 
fully. 

alougthe  +  sloth. 
aloun.  4*  slough. 
alouh.  Obs.  pret.  of  slat. 
aloum  (sloom),  n.  [AS.  sluma .] 
Slumber;  doze.  —  r.  i.  a  To 
•lumber  ;  doze,  b  To  become 


weak  and  flaccid  ;  to  waste  ;  de¬ 
cay.  c  To  move  slowly  and  si- 
lentlv  ;  to  drift,  d  To  swoon. 
.///  Obs  or  Scot.  Sf  I)ml.  Rug. 
8lounge(sl«^onj),  i>.  /  To  lounge: 
loaf.— a.  Alsoaloung'ertsloon'. 
jer).  A  lounger  ;  idler  ;  sneak. 
All  Scot.  5c  Dial.  Rug.  [si.okilI 
sloup  (slop).  Dial  Eng.  var  of  I 
sloute,  v.  t.  To  slit.  Obs. 
slouthe.  4*  sloth. 
slouwe.  4*  slow.  [Slovak.  I 
Slo  vac',  Slo-vack'.  Vara,  of  | 
Slo  vak'iah  (slG-vttk'Tsh  ),n.5c  a. 
=  Slovakian,  [slive,  to  slice.  I 
slov'en.  Dial.  Eng.  p.  p.  of | 
alov'en-iah.  a.  Slovenly-  Obs. 
Slo-ven'ish  (slS-ven'Ish),  n  5c 
a.  =  Slovenian. 
alov'en-li-nesa  (8lfiv'’n-lT-n£s), 
n.  See -ness. 

alov'en-neaa,  n.  Slovenliness. 
Obs  [ish.  Obs.  I 

Blov'en-oua,  a.  Scurvy;  knav-| 
slov'en-ry,  n.  Slovenliness.  Obs. 


slovinglie.  4*  slovenly 
slow.  n.  1.  Slowness:  sloth.  Obs. 
2.  A  sluggard.  Obs. 
alow.  4*  slew,  pret  :  slough. 
slow,  n  A  moth.  Obs. 
slowde.  4*  sludge. 
alow'-down',  n.  A  slowing 
down.  Colloq. 

8lowe.  4*  slew,  pret. ;  slough. 
alow'ful,  a.  Slothful  ;  idle  ; 
hence.unmindful.  Obs.  —  slow'- 
ful-ne68,  n.  Obs.  [slay. I 

slowgh.  alowh.  Obs.  pret.  of | 
alowghe.  4*  slough 
alow'hountr,  v.  [Cf  sleuth- 
hound.)  A  sleuthnound.  Obs. 
or  Archaic  [Rart. I 

alow'ish,  a  Somewhat  slow.] 
slow'ly,  a.  Slow.  Obs. 
alow'neas.a  See-NESS  [slorp.I 
slowp  (  slop).  Dial.  Eng  var.  of  I 
slow'rie  (slo'rT),  n.  [Manx 
slouree  ;  cf.  Gael  slabhruit/h  a 
chain,  a  pothook.]  A  hook  over 
the  hearth  fire.  Isle  of  Man. 


alow'-wlt  ted.  a.  Not  having  a 
ready  wit ;  dull, 
aloy  (sloi),  n.  A  slide.  Scot. 
sloy.  u.  [Cf.  Sw.  dial,  slnja, 
sloe,  Dan.  dial,  state,  Icel. sloSa.] 
A  slovenly  person.  Obs. 
slub  (slub’ :  sldbb),  n.  [Cf.  slob 
mud.]  A  muddy  or  slushy 
mess  Scot.  4-  Dial.  Eng. 
slub'ber  (sltib'5r;  dial,  sldbb'-), 
?•.  i.  To  act  or  perform  some¬ 
thing  in  a  slovenly,  lazy  man¬ 
ner  Rare  or  Dial. 
alub'ber-de-gul  lion  (s  1  d  b'?  r- 
de-gbl'yun),  n  [slubber  +  dial 
gnl l ion  a  wretch.]  A  mean 
wretch  ;  a  base,  slovenly  boor. 
Obs.  or  Dial. 

Blub'ber-lng-ly,  adv.  In  a  slov¬ 
enly  manner.  Obs ■  or  R. 

8luce.  4*  sluice. 
sluchched.  4*  slutched. 
sluche  4*  SLEECH. 
alud  (sldbd  ;  slfid),  n.  Also 


alud'der.  Mire  ;  mud.  —  alud'- 
der-y,  a.  Roth  Dial.  Eng. 
aludg'ing  rslOj'Tng),  p.  j>r.  5c  vb. 
n.  Of  SLUDG  E,?\  Also.  =  SLUDG  E, 
n..  1,  2. 

slue  Obs  pret.  of  slay. 

Blue.  Var.  of  slew,  a  large 
quantity.  [eal,  U  S. I 

Blue.  n.  =  4th  slough, 2  Lo-\ 
Blu'er  (sldo'Sr  :  24.1),  n.  Also 
Elew'er.  One  who  slues;  specif., 
A  ant.,  one  who  steers  a  whale¬ 
boat  Rare. 

slue  rope.  Also  Blew  rope  Yauf. 
A  rope  used  in  sluing  n  spar,  etc. 

sluf.  Slough.  Ref.  Sp. 

aluff  ( sl«5«»f ).  Dial.  Eng.  var.  of 
slough,  skin. 

aluft(slfift)  Sloughed  Ref.  Sp. 
slug-  Obs.  pret  of  slay. 

slug.  a.  Sluggish  ;  slow.  Obs. 
alug'a-bedL  n.  One  who  in¬ 
dulges  in  lying  abed  ;  a  slug¬ 
gard.  Obs.  or  R. 

alugardie.  +  sluooardy. 


slug  caterpillar.  A  slug  worm, 
slug  fly.  Any  sawfly  that  has 
a  si  uglike  larva  [lazy.  Rare.  I 
alug'gard-ize.  v-  t.  To  makel 
slug'gard-ly,  a.  Of  or  like  a 
sluggard  ;  lazy.  R.  [Obs.  Scot  I 
slug'gard-ry,  w.  Sluggardy.l 
slug'gard-y.  n.  Condition  or  a 
sluggard  ;  sloth.  Obs. 
slugge.  +  slug. 
slugged,  a.  Sluggish  ;  slothful. 
01  s  -  alug'ged-neaa.  ru  Obs. 
slug'ging.  a.  Sluggish. —  slug'¬ 
ging -ly,  adv.  Roth  Obs. 
slug'gy.  a.  Sluggish.  Obs. 
slughe.  4*  slough. 
alug'-horn',  n.  1.  A  slogan. 
Obs.  Scot.  [Archaic.  I 

2.  A  horn  or  trumpet  Pseud o\ 
slug  horn.  A  short  down-turned 
horn  of  a  cow  or  ox.  Eng. 
alught.  4*  slough,  skin, 
alug'ly,  adv.  Sluggishly.  Obs. 
slug  snail.  A  slug, 
slug  worm  =  slug,  n.,  5. 


food,  foot ;  out,  oil ;  chair  ;  go  ;  sing,  iijk  ;  4hen,  thin  ;  nature,  verdure  (250) ;  K  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144) ;  boN  ;  yet ;  zh  =  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Guide. 

Full  explanations  of  Abbreviations,  Signs,  etc.,  Immediately  precede  the  Vocabulary. 


SLUICE 


1978 


SMALL 


4.  A  long,  inclined  trough,  launder,  or  flume,  usually  on 
the  ground,  for  washing  auriferous  earth,  floating  down 


Sluice,  4.  A  Main  Sluice  ;  B  Steel  Grating,  leading  by  Inclined 
Channel  C’to  Undercurrent  D,  where  finer  gold  is  deposited  ;  E 
Grizzly  to  screen  oft  larger  stones  ;  F  Continuation  of  A- 


logs,  etc.;  specif.,  Gold  Mining , such  a  contrivance  paved 
with  riffles,  etc.,  to  hold  the  quicksilver  for  catching  the 
gold.  Cf.  UNDERCURRENT. 

5.  Act  of  washing  the  face  or  the  body.  Colloq. 

Sluice  (slooa;  cf.  sluice, n.),  v  l.;  sluiced  (sloost) ;  sluic'ing 
(slbos'Tng).  1.  To  emit,  or  cause  to  flow  out,  by  or  as  by 
floodgates;  to  draw  off  by  or  through  a  sluice  or  sluiceway. 
By  this  fresh  blood,  that  from  thy  manly  breast 
I  cowardly  sluiced  out.  Marston. 

2.  To  let  water  upon  through  a  sluice  ;  to  wet  copiously. 
He  dried  his  neck  and  face,  which  he  had  been  sluicing  with 

cold  water.  De  Quince  y. 

3.  To  wash  with  or  in  a  stream  of  water  running  through 
a  sluice ;  as,  to  sluice  earth  in  mining. 

4.  To  transport  in  a  sluice,  or  float  through  a  sluiceway, 
as  logs;  also,  to  drive  (logs)  by  releasing  a  sluice  of  water. 

5.  To  scour  out,  as  a  channel,  by  means  of  a  flood  of  water, 
sluice,  v.  i.  To  pour,  as  from  a  sluice.  “  Mowgli,  with 

the  rain  sluicing  over  his  bare  shoulders.”  Kipling. 

Sluice  gate.  The  sliding  gate  of 
a  sluice. 

sluice  valve  a  A  sluice  gate, 
b  A  gate  valve,  c  Shipbuilding. 

A  water-tight  sliding  door  in  the 
water-tight  floors  of  a  frame, 
sluice'way'  (sloos'wa'  ;  243),  n. 
a  An  artificial  channel  into  which 
water  is  let  by  a  sluice.  Specif. : 

=  sluice,  ?i.,  4.  b  The  opening  in 
a  splash  dam  through  which  the  f 
logs  pass. 

sluic'y  (sloos'T  ;  243),  a.  Falling  copiously  or  in  streams, 
as  from  a  sluice  ;  also,  running  with  or  in  streams, 
sluit  (sloot),  n.  [D.  sloot.]  A  depression  resembling  a 
canon  on  a  very  small  scale,  produced  by  the  washing  out 
by  heavy  rains  of  a  large  natural  fissure  formed  by  a  crack 
in  sun-baked  soil.  South  Africa. 

Slum  (slum),  ?i.  [Of  cant  origin.  Oxf.  E.  /).]  A  foul  back 
street  of  a  city,  esp.  one  with  a  slovenly  and  often  vicious 
population  ;  also,  esp.  in pi.,  a  low  or  squalid  neighborhood, 
slum,  n.  [Peril,  fr.  G.  schlamm.  Oxf.  E.  D.~\  Mining.  — 
SLIME,  71.,  4. 

Slum,  v.  i.;  slummed  (slumd) ;  slum'ming.  To  visit  or  fre¬ 
quent  slums,  esp.  out  of  curiosity,  for  study,  etc.  Colloq. 
Slumber  (slum'ber),  v.  i.  ;  slum'bered  (-berd) ;  slum'- 


Sluice  Gnte. 


ber-ing.  [ME.  slombren,  shnnberen,  slumeren ,  AS.  slume- 
rian ,  ir.sluma  slumber  ;  akin  to  D.  sluimeren  to  slumber, 
MHG.  slummem ,  slumen ,  G.  schlummern ,  Dan.  slumre , 
Sw.  slumra ,  ©otli.  slatvan  to  be  silent.]  1.  To  sleep  ;  some¬ 
times,  specif.,  to  sleep  very  lightly  ;  to  doze  ;  drowse. 

He  that  keepeth  Israel  shall  neither  slumber  nor  sleep.  Ps.  exxi.  4. 

2.  To  be  in  a  state  of  negligence,  sloth,  supineness,  or  in¬ 
activity;  as,  the  public  conscience  seemed  to  slumber. 
slum'ber,  v.  t.  1  To  lav  to  sleep  ;  —  lit.  or  fig.  Obs. 

2.  To  stun  ;  stupefy.  Obs.  Spenser. 

slum'ber,  7 ?.  Sleep  ;  specif.,  very  light  sleep  ;  a  doze. 

He  at  last  fell  into  a  slumber ,  and  thence  into  a  fast  sleep, 
which  detained  him  in  that  place  Bunyan. 

slum'ber-ous  (-fts),  a.  1.  Inviting  slumber  :  soporiferous. 

2.  Having  the  repose  of  slumber  ;  sleepy  ;  drowsy. 

His  quiet  and  almost  slumberous  countenance.  Hawthorne. 
Syn.  —  See  sleepy. 

—  slum'ber  ous  ly,  ad v.  —  slum'ber-ous  ness,  n. 
Slum'ber  y  (-l),  a.  Inducing,  or  inclined,  to  sleep ;  sleepy ; 
also,  occurring  in  sleep. 

slum'brous  (-br?7s),  a.  Slumberous.  Keats. 

Slum  gul'lion  (slum-gul'ywn),  ??.  1.  Whaling.  The  mixed 
blood,  oil,  and  salt  water  which  collects  on  the  decks  of  a 
ship  while  the  valuable  parts  of  a  whale  are  being  handled. 

2.  Mining.  A  muddy,  usually  red,  deposit  in  the  sluices. 

3.  An  insipid  drink,  as  weak  tea.  Slang ,  Local,  U.  S. 

4.  A  menial ;  servant.  Slang.  Rare. 

Slum'ming  (sliim'Tng),  vb.  n.  The  visiting  of  slums. 
Slump  (slump),  n.  [Cf.  D.  slomp  a  mass,  heap,  Dan.  slump 

a  quantity,  and  E.  slump,  v.  t.]  A,  or  the,  gross  amount ; 
the  mass  ;  lump.  Scot.  tC*  Dial. 

Marriages  and  baptisms  are  performed  ...  by  the  slump.  Scott. 
Slump,  v.  t.  [Cf.  slump  gross  amount,  lump  ;  also  Sw. 
slumpa  to  bargain  for  the  lump.]  To  lump  ;  to  throw  in¬ 
to,  or  group  in,  a  mass.  Scot,  ct*  Dial. 

These  different  groups  .  .  .  are  exclusively  slumped  together 
under  that  sense.  Sir  l)r.  Hamilton. 

Slump,  7i.  1.  [Cf.  dial,  stamp  wet,  moist,  or  E.  slump  to 

fall  through.]  A  boggy  place.  Scot.  ds  Dial.  Eng. 

2.  [Prob.  imitative.]  The  noise  made  by  anything  falling 
into  a  hole,  or  into  a  soft,  miry  place.  Scot. 

3.  Act  of  slumping,  or  falling  or  sinking  through  a  surface. 

4.  Act  of  sliding  or  slipping  on  a  declivity  so  rapidly  that 
the  motion  is  perceptible  ;  —  said  of  earth,  rock,  etc. 

6.  A  falling  or  declining,  esp.  suddenly  and  markedly  ;  a 
falling  off  ;  as,  a  slump  in  trade,  in  prices,  etc.  Colloq. 


slump  (slump),  v.  i.;  slumped  (sl&mpt) ;  slump'ing.  [Dial. 
slump  a  dull  noise  produced  by  something  falling  into  a 
hole,  a  marsh,  a  swamp ;  prob.  imitative.]  1.  To  fall  or 
sink  suddenly  through  or  in,  when  walking  on  a  surface,  as 
on  thawing  snow  or  ice,  partly  frozen  ground,  a  bog,  etc. 

The  latter  walk  on  a  bottomless  quag,  into  which  unawares 
they  may  slump.  Barrow. 

2.  To  slide  or  slip  on  a  declivity,  so  that  the  motion  is 
perceptible ;  —  said  of  masses  of  earth  or  rock. 

3.  To  undergo  a  slump,  or  sudden  decline  or  falling  off : 
as,  the  stock  slumped  ten  points.  Colloq. 

slung  Shot  (slung).  A  small  mass  of  metal  or  stone  fixed 
on  a  flexible  handle,  strap,  or  the  like,  used  as  a  weapon. 
Slur  (slfir),  v.  t.  ;  slurred  (slfird) ;  slur'ring  (-Tng).  [Cf. 
ME.  sloor  mud,  clay,  Icel.  sldra,  sloSra,  to  trail  or  drag 
one’s  self  along,  D.  sleuren ,  sloren ,  to  train,  to  drag,  to  do 
negligently  and  slovenly,  D.  sloor,  sloeide ,  a  sluttish  girl.] 

1.  To  soil,  as  by  smearing  ;  to  sully  ;  contaminate  ;  pollute. 

2.  To  disparage  ;  traduce;  asperse.  Tennyson. 

3.  To  pass  over  lightly  or  with  little  notice  ;  to  make  little 
or  light  of ;  to  slight ;  also,  to  make  vague,  obscure,  or 
indefinite  by  light  or  careless  treatment. 

With  periods,  points,  and  tropes,  he  slurs  his  crimes  Dry  den 

4.  To  slide  (a  die)  so  as  to  cheat ;  to  cheat,  as  by  sliding 
a  die  ;  to  trick.  Obs.  or  R. 

5.  To  pass  over  in  pronunciation  so  lightly  or  quickly  as 
to  obscure  or  nearly  or  quite  to  suppress,  as  a  syllable. 

6  Music,  a  To  perforin  (two  or  more  successive  tones 
of  different  pitch)  in  a  legato  manner.  See  slur,  n .,  4  b- 
b  To  mark  with  a  slur,  to  indicate  such  performance. 

7.  Print.  To  blur  or  double,  as  an  impression  ;  to  macule, 
slur,  v.  i.  1.  To  slip ;  to  drag,  as  the  feet.  Chiefly  Dial. 
2  To  slur  a  die  ;  hence,  to  cheat.  Obs. 

3.  Print.  To  slip  so  as  to  blur,  or  make  slurs, 
slur,  n.  1.  A  mark  or  stain  ;  hence,  a  slight  reproach  or 
disgrace  ;  a  stigma;  as,  a  slur  on  one’s  name. 

2  A  slighting  intimation  ;  an  innuendo;  as,  the  cowardly 
slurs  of  scandalmongers. 

3.  A  trick  ;  cheat ;  imposition.  Obs.  or  R. 

4.  Music,  a  A  curved  line  [^ _ or  «- — ^],  connecting 

notes  that  are  to  be  sung  to  the  same 
syllable,  or  performed  without  a 
break,  as  when  made  in  one  continued 
breath  of  a  wind  instrument,  or  with 
one  stroke  of  a  bow.  It  resembles  the 
legato  mark  or  phrase  mark,  but  is 
used  for  smaller  groups,  connecting  either  notes  of  differ¬ 
ent  pitch,  or  notes  of  the  same  pitch  having  a  smooth  but 
distinct  repercussion.  Cf.  tie.  b  The  combination  of 
two  or  more  slurred  tones  ;  a  legato  effect. 

5  Phon.  A  weak  or  very  light  glide. 

6.  Print.  A  blurred  spot  or  part  in  print. 

7.  In  knitting  machines,  a  contrivance  for  depressing  the 
sinkers  successively  by  passing  over  them. 

Slur'ry  (slfir'T),  n. ;  pi.  -ries  (-Tz).  [Cf.  SLUR.]  1.  Thill, 
watery  mud,  or  any  substance  resembling  it ;  slip;  specif.: 
a  A  thin  cement  or  mortar  used  to  repair  furnace  linings, 
b  A  watery  mixture  of  the  powdered  raw  materials  of  hy¬ 
draulic  cement,  c  The  watery  grindings  from  a  grind¬ 
stone.  d  Wash  used  by  molders. 

2.  Metal.  A  kind  of  regulus  or  matte  containing  sulphur, 
arsenic,  copper,  lead,  silver,  etc. 

slush  (slush),  7i.  [Cf.  Sw.  slaska  to  paddle  in  water,  slash 
wet,  filth.]  1.  Soft  mud  or  mire.  Now  Rare. 

2.  A  mixture  of  snow  and  water  ;  half-melted  snow. 

3.  A  soft  mixture  of  grease  and  other  materials  for  lubri¬ 
cation  and  protection  of  wood,  esp.  of  masts  and  spars. 

4.  Refuse  grease  and  fat  from  cooking,  esp.  on  shipboard. 

5.  Mach.  A  mixture  of  white  lead  and  lime  with  which 
the  bright  parts  of  machines,  such  as  the  connecting  rods 
of  steamboats,  are  painted  to  be  preserved  from  oxidation. 

6.  Confused  and  emotional,  but  unsubstantial,  talk  or 
writing;  gush. 

slush  (slush),  v.  t. ;  slushed  (sluslit) ;  slush'ing.  1.  To 
cover  with  slush,  as  a  mast,  or  a  connecting  rod. 

2.  To  fill  in  with  mortar,  cement,  or  the  like,  as  the  joints 
of  a  wall ;  —  commonly  with  up. 

3.  To  wash  roughly  or  wet  copiously  ;  to  sluice.  Colloq. 
slush'y  (-T),  a.  Abounding  in,  characterized  by,  or  re¬ 
sembling,  slush  ;  as,  si ushy  streets  ;  slushy  snow;  a  slushy 
speech.  “  A  dark,  drizzling,  slushy  day.”  Blackw.  Mag. 

slut  (slfft),  7i.  [ME.  slutte  ;  cf.  Icel.  slotir  a  heavy,  loglike 
fellow,  slota  to  droop.]  1.  An  untidy  woman  ;  a  slattern. 
Sluts  are  good  enough  to  make  a  sloven’s  porridge.  Old  Proverb. 
2  A  woman  ;  esp.,  a  young  woman  ;  —  of  inferiors.  Obs. 

Our  little  girl  Susan  is  a  most  admirable  slut.  Pepys. 

3.  A  clumsy  or  inefficient  person  or  thing.  Now  Rare. 

4.  A  female  dog  ;  a  bitch. 

Slut'ti3h  (-Tsh),  a.  Like  a  slut ;  untidy  ;  indecently  neg¬ 
ligent  of  cleanliness  ;  disorderly  ;  as,  a  sluttish  woman. 

An  air  of  liberal,  though  sluttish ,  plenty  Scott. 

—  slut'tish-ly,  adv.  —  slut'tish-ness,  n. 

Sly  (all),  a.;  sli'er  (sli'er)  or  sly'er  ;  sli'est  or  sly'est. 
[ME.  sli,  slegh,  sleihf  fr.  Scand.;  cf.  Icel.  steegr,  for  slcegr  ; 
also  Sw.  slug,  Dan.  slu ,  LG.  slou,  G.  schlan  ;  prob.  akin 
to  E.  slay,  v.  t. ;  cf.  G.  \erschlagen  sly.  See  slay,  t*.  t.  ; 
cf.  sleight.]  1.  Wily;  cunning;  skillful;  shrewd;  in¬ 
genious  ;  —  in  a  good  sense.  Obs. 

Be  ye  sly  as  serpents,  and  simple  as  doves.  Wychffe  ( Matt  x.  10). 
2.  Artfully  or  meanly  cunning;  crafty  ;  also,  done  with, 
or  marked  by,  artful  and  dexterous  secrecy  ;  subtle;  as,  a 
sly  trick.  Craig.  “Sly  w’iles.”  Spenser. 


a  Slur.  4  a. 


3.  Lightly  artful  or  mischievous ;  roguish  ;  as,  sly  jests. 

4.  Light  or  delicate;  slight;  thin.  Obs. 

5.  Carried  on  secretly,  as  smuggling  ;  hence,  illicit.  Cant, 
Syn.  —  Crafty,  subtile,  wily.  See  cunning. 

by  the  sly,  or,  more  often .  on  the  sly,  in  a  sly  or  secret  man¬ 
ner.  Colloq.  —  s.  goose,  the  common  sheldrake.  Local,  Eng. 
sly'boots'  (sli'boots'),  n.  A  sly,  cunning,  or  waggish  per¬ 
son  or  animal.  Humorous. 
sly'ly,  sli'ly  (all'll),  adv.  Ill  a  sly  manner, 
slype  (slip),  n.  [Cf.  ME.  slipe7i  to  glide.  See  slip,  v.  t\] 
Arch.  A  narrow  passage  between  the  transept  and  chapter 
house  or  deanery  in  certain  English  cathedrals, 
smack  (smak),  n.  [D.  smak ;  akin  to  LG.  smack ,  smak, 
Dan.  smakke ,  G.  sclnnacke.’]  Naut.  A  sailing  vessel,  com¬ 
monly  a  sloop  or  cutter,  used  chiefly  in  coasting  and  fish¬ 
ing  ;  in  England,  any  large  fishing  vessel  strictly  fore-and- 
aft-rigged  (cf.  lugger)  ;  in  the  United  States,  often  specif., 
a  fore-ami-aft-rigged  fishing  boat  having  a  well  in  which 
fish  are  kept  alive,  called  more  fully  well  smack, 
smack,  n.  [ME.  smak.  AS.  smsec  taste,  savor  ;  akin  to 
D.  smaak ,  G.  geschmack,  OHG.  smac.  Cf.  smack,  v.  t.] 

1.  Taste  or  flavor,  esp.  a  slight  one  ;  savor ;  tincture;  as, 
a  smack  of  bitter  ;  a  smack  of  the  Puritan  about  him. 

They  felt  the  smack  of  this  world.  Latimer. 

2.  Asmell;  odor  Obs. 

3.  A  small  quantity;  a  taste  ;  smattering;  as,  a  smack  ot 
knowledge  or  wit. 

4.  [Peril,  a  different  word  in  this  sense  and  in  senses  5  & 

G;  cf.  D.  stnak.  Cf.  smack  to  kiss.]  A  loud  kiss  ;  a  buss. 
“  A  clamorous  smack.”  Shak. 

5.  A  quick,  sharp  noise,  as  of  the  lips  when  suddenly  sep¬ 
arated,  ns  in  gusto,  or  of  a  whip. 

6.  A  quick,  smart  blow  ;  a  slap. 

Syn.  —  See  taste. 

smack,  v.  i.  ;  smacked  (smSkt) ;  smack'ing.  [ME.  smaken 
to  taste,  have  a  taste,  —  from  the  noun ;  cf.  AS.  smeccan 
to  taste;  akin  to  D.  smaken,  G.  schmecken,  OHG.  smecchen 
to  taste,  .wuicchen  to  have  a  taste  (and,  perhaps  from  the 
same  source,  G.  schmatzen  to  smack  the  lips,  to  kiss  with  a 
sharp  noise,  MHG.  smatzen,  smackezen ),  Icel.  stnakka  to 
taste,  Sw.  smaka,  Dan.  sm age.  See  2d  smack,  ti.]  1.  To 
have  a  smack  ;  to  be  tinctured  with  any  particular  taste. 

2.  To  have  a  smell  or  odor.  Obs.  Piers  Plow7nan. 

3.  To  have  or  exhibit  indications  of  the  presence  of  any 
character  or  quality  ;  to  suggest  by  its  quality  ;  —  usually 
with  of;  as,  his  talk  S7tiacked  of  the  sea. 

All  sects,  all  ages,  smack  of  this  vice.  Shak. 

4.  [Peril,  a  different  word  in  this  sense  and  the  following 
one;  cf.  D.  smakken.]  To  kiss  with  a  close  compression 
of  the  lips  so  as  to  make  a  sound  when  they  separate  ;  to 
kiss  with  a  sharp  noise  ;  to  buss. 

5.  To  make  a  noise  by  the  separation  of  the  lips,  as  after 
tasting  anything  good. 

smack,  t>.  t.  1.  To  kiss  with  a  sharp  noise  ;  to  buss. 

2.  To  make  an  inarticulate  sound  by  a  quick  compression 
and  separation  of  (parts  of  the  mouth). 

Smacking  his  lips  with  an  air  of  ineffable  relish.  Scott. 

3.  To  make  a  sharp  noise  by  striking  ;  as,  he  pounded  and 

smacked  the  desk  ;  also,  to  crack,  as  a  whip.  Young. 

4.  To  strike  smartly,  as  with  the  open  palm;  to  slap. 
Now  Chiefly  Colloq.  or  Vulgar. 

smack,  adv.  As  if  with  a  smack  or  slap  ;  squarely  and 
sharply;  as,  he  ran  smack  into  him.  Now  Chiefly  Colloq. 
smack'ing,  n.  A  sharp,  quick  noise  ,  a  smack, 
smack'ing,  p.  a.  Making  a  sharp,  brisk  sound  ;  hence, 
brisk  ;  lively  ;  as,  a  smacking  breeze, 
small  (sm61),  a.  ;  small'er  (-Sr) ;  small'est.  [ME.  stnal, 
AS.  snivel ;  akin  to  D.  S7nal  narrow,  OS.  &  OHG.  smal 
small,  G.  schmal  narrow,  Dan.  &  Sw.  smal,  Goth,  smalt 
small,  Icel.  smafi  small  cattle,  sheep,  or  goats ;  cf.  Gr. 
pphovn  sheepor  goat,  OIr.  mil  a  beast.]  1.  Having  little 
size,  compared  with  other  things  of  the  srime  kind  ;  dimin¬ 
utive  ;  not  large  or  extended  in  dimensions  ;  as,  a  small 
man  ;  a  S77iall  river  ;  a  small  house  ;  a  S7nall  fortune. 

2  Little,  or  not  large,  in  quality,  number,  degree,  dura¬ 
tion,  value,  or  the  like  ;  as,  a  S7nall  army  ;  a  small  space 
of  time.  “  Small  thoughts  have  I  of  sleep.”  Coleridge. 

3.  Of  little  consequence,  weight,  significance,  importance, 
or  the  like  ;  trivial  ;  insignificant  ;  as,  a  S77iall  fault ;  a 
small  cause  for  such  a  quarrel  ;  it  is  a  stnall  matter. 

4.  Of  little  ability  or  importance  in  one’s  sphere  ;  not  of 

marked  talent  or  distinction  in  any  line  ;  lesser ;  as,  small 
poets  ;  also,  carrying  on  a  small  business,  or  the  like  ;  as, 
small  tradesmen.  “  Small  harpers.”  Chaucer. 

A  true  delineation  of  the  smallest  man  is  capable  of  interesting 
the  greatest  man.  Carlyle. 

5.  Of  little  strength  ;  specif.  :  a  Of  the  voice,  gentle; 
soft;  also,  thin  and  clear.  “A  still,  small  voice.”  1 
Kings  xix.  12.  b  Diluted  or  weak  ;  thin  ;  as,  small  beer. 
C  Of  food,  light ;  —  contrasted  with  gross.  Obs. 

6.  Not  large-minded  ;  petty  ;  ungenerous  ;  mean  ;  as,  a 
small  revenge  ;  a  small  nature. 

7.  Of  a  stream,  low  ;  shallow.  Scot.  &  Dial.  Eng. 

Syn.  — Small,  little,  diminutive,  tiny,  minute,  minia* 
ture.  Small  (opposed  to  large)  and  little  (opposed  to  big, 
great)  are  often  used  without  distinction.  But  small 
(which  is  more  frequently  than  little  applied  to  number, 
quantity,  amount,  and  the  like)  often  suggests  that  which 
is  less  than  the  ordinary  or  the  expected ;  little  is  more 
absolute ;  it  may  also  (cf.  great)  connote  tenderness  or 
pathos,  which  small  rarely  does  ;  as,  a  small  house  ;  cf.  a 
little  house ;  a  small  (not  little)  attendance;  a  little  boy  ; 
cf.  the  small  boy  ;  “  Sleep,  my  little  one  ”  ( Tennyson) ;  her 
pathetic  little  smile.  Both  small  and  little  may  connote  in- 


sluic'lngCsloos'Tngjc/.  sluice). 
n.  The  material  for  or  of  a  sluice¬ 
way  or  mining  sluice.  [hers. I 
slum'ber-er.  n.  One  who  slum  \ 
slum'ber-ful.  a.  See-FiL. 
slum'ber-ing-ly,  adv.  of  slum¬ 
bering.  p.  pr. 

slum'ber-land.  n.  The  region 
of  slumber  or  sleep, 
slum'ber-less,  a.  See -less. 
elume.  ^  sloum. 
slumeren  +  slumber. 
slum'mer,  n.  One  who  slums, 
slummir  slumber. 
slum'mock  (slQm'wk),  slum'- 
mock  y.  Vars.  of  slammock, 

SLAMMOCKY. 

slum 'my, a.  [Cf.SLOUM]  Sleepy. 
Ohs.  [in  the  lump.  I 

slump 'work',  n.  Work  done| 
slump'y  (slfim'pY  ;  slrtbm'pY), 
a.  Easily  broken  through  ; 
marshy ;  swampy.  Scot.  Sr  Dial. 


slung.  +SLING,n.  [sling.  I 
Blung  (siting),  prof,  tf  p.  p.  of | 
slung'body,  n.  A  truck  or  drnv 
with  crank  axles.  Loral,  5. 
slunge  (sloonj  ;  slrthnj).  Var.  of 
SLOUNOK.  Scot.  Sr  Dial.  Eng. 
slunge  fsltinj), »/.  3r  »*.  Plunge. 
Scot.  !r  Dial.  Eng.  [of  sli  no.  I 
Blungen  Ohs.  pret.  pi.  &  p.  p.l 
alunk  (sldi)k),  pret.  \  p.  p.  of 
9LI2CK.  \Oh*.  I 

slap.  v.  t.  To  slop  or  slobber.  | 
Blur'bow'.  n.  A  form  of  cross¬ 
bow,  said  by  some  writers  to 
have  had  a  barrel.  Obs.  or  Hist. 
slurd.  Slurred.  Ref.  Sp. 
slur'ry  (sler'Y),  v.  f.  To  smear; 
soil ;  dirty.  Dial.  Eng. 
slush'er,  w.  =  slushy  b.  Slang, 
Australia. 

slush  fund.  Mil.  Sr  Xav.  A  fund 
derived  from  the  sale  of  slush 
and  other  refuse  and  used,  as 


formerly  on  war  vessels,  to  ob¬ 
tain  small  luxuries  or  pleasures 
for  the  men. 

slush'y  (slfish'Y).  n.  Slang,  a 
Xaut.  A  ship's  cook,  b  A 
cook's  assistant  at  a  shearing 
station.  Australia. 

glut,  v.  t.  To  befoul.  Obs. 
slutch  (.dial,  sltich  ;  sldbch),  ii. 
[Cf.  ME.  slich,  and  E.  sludge.] 
Mire:  slush.  —  slutched  (slficht; 
slrtbcht),  a.  —  slutch'y  (-Y),  a. 
All  Obs.  or  Dud.  Eng. 
slute.  f  SLUT,  w. 
slute.  a.  Slovenly.  Obs.  Scot 
slute  (slot),  ti .  A  greedy  or 
slovenly  fellow.  Scot. 
sluth  ’+  SLOTH, 
sluthe  +  SLEUTH, 
sluth'er  (slf^tfc'Pr  ;  sHith'Pr  : 
-5),  v.  i.  Scot.  Sr  Dial.  Eng. 

1.  To  slip;  slide;  shuffle;  idle. 

2.  To  coax  ;  cajole. 


sluth'er,  n.  Mud  ;  slime  — 
sluth'er-y,  a  Both  Dial  Eng. 
Blutte.  -f  slut.  [or  R.  I 

slut'ter-y,  n.  Sluttishness.  Ohs.  \ 
slutto  SLUT, 
slut'ty.  a.  Sluttish.  Obs. 
sluye.  Obs.  pret.  of  slay. 
sly.  Ohs.  pret.  of  slay. 

Sly,  Christopher  A  drunken 
tinker  in  the  “Induction"  to 
Shakespeare’s  ‘‘Turning  of  the 
Shrew,"  who  is  made  to  believe 
he  is  a  lord  and  before  whom 
the  play  is  given. 

Blyche.  4*  sleech. 

slyder  slidder. 

slye.  Obs  pret.  of  slay. 

alye8e.  +  slice. 

slyk.  ^  sleech. 

slyne.  Var.  of  sline. 

sly  'ness.  n.  See-NEss. 

slype.  Dial.  var.  of  slipe,  v.  ». 

Bly'ship,  ti.  Slyness.  Obs. 


Bly'ster.  Scot.  var.  of  slaister. 
Sm.  Abhr  Chem.  [without  pe¬ 
riod,  Sm\  Samarium. 

S.  M..  or  a  m.  Ahbr.  Sa  Majeste 
(F.,  Her  or  Ilis  Mujesty) ;  Ser¬ 
geant  Major  :  short  meter  ;  So¬ 
ciety  of  Mary  (the  Marists); 
Sous  of  Malta  ;  State  Militiu  ; 
Stipendiary  Magistrate, 
smacche.  smach.  +  smatch. 
emach'rie  (smdK'rt),  ti.  A  jum¬ 
ble  ;  trash.  Scot 
smack  boat.  An  open  fishing 
boat  with  a  fish  well.  U.  S. 
Bmack'ee  (smftk'e),  ti.  A  small 
fishing  smack.  Florida.  [Obs. I 
smack 'er-ing,  ti.  A  smattering. | 
smack'lesB,  a.  Tasteless.  Ohs. 
smack 'ly,  adv.  With  smack- 
ing.  Obs. 

smack'm&n  (sm  R  k'm  ft  n). 
smacks 'man  (smaks'-).  n.  Xaut. 
Owner  or  sailor  of  a  smack. 


smack  smooth.  Xaut.  Quite 

smooth. 

smackt  Smacked.  Ref.  Sp. 
smad  (smad),  n.  3r  r.  [Cf.  Gael. 

J  smad  smut,  smod  dirt,  dust,  fr. 
E.  (mut.j  Stain;  smear.  Scot 
smalk  (smak),  n.  [Cf.  Icel. 
smeykmn  insinuating,  cringing, 
sleek.]  Scoundrel:  rascal;  punj 
or  contemptible  fellow.  Scot. 
smalk'rie  (smak'rY),  n.  Ro 
gtiery  :  poltroonery.  Scot. 
smak  +  smatch,  smack,  smair 
smal.  small. 
smalach.  +  smallagb* 
Smal-cal'dic,  a.  =  Schmal 
HALT)  I C- 

Smal 'cald  League  TheLeaeu* 

of  Sell malknlden.See2dLEAGUE. 
smale.  ^  small  [kaldic.I 
Smal-kal'dic.  a.  =  Schmal-| 
small,  r.  t.  ,v  ».  To  make  or  be- 
I  come  less  ;  to  lessen.  Obs. 


ale,  senate,  c&re,  Am,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofa ;  eve,  Svent,  find,  reefint,  maker;  Ice,  Ill,  old,  6bey,  orb,  5dd,  s&ft,  connect ;  use,  unite,  <irn,  Up,  circus,  menu ; 

U  Foreign  fi  ord.  f  Obsolete  Variant  of.  -f  combined  with.  =  equals. 


SMALL 


1979 


SMELFUNGUS 


significance  or  pettiness ;  as,  a  matter  of  small  (or  little) 
moment;  “  Laugh  At  small  fools  and  lash  small  knaves  ” 
(Churc/iiil);  “A  foolish  consistency  is  the  hobgoblin  of 
little  minus”  (Emerson).  Diminutive  is  stronger  than 
small,?-. nd  commonly  implies  comparison  ;  as,  •*  the  snug 
fireside  in  our  own  diminutive  parlor”  (Coupe) )  ;  “  The 
horses  are  so  diminutive  that  they  might  be,  with  propri¬ 
ety,  said  to  be  Lilliputian  ”  (id.).  Tiny  is  the  familiar  and 
colloquial,  minute,  the  exact,  word  for  that  which  is  ex¬ 
tremely  small ;  as,  “  a  little  tiny  boy  ”  (Shuk.) ;  “  The  new 
moon  put  forth  a  little  diamond  peak,  no  bigger  than  .  .  . 
[thej  any  point  of  fairy  scimitar”  (Keats);  a  minute  ani¬ 
malcule  ;  “  innumerable  granules  of  extreme  minuteness  ” 
(Huxley).  That  is  miniature  which  is  on  a  very  small 
scale;  as,  “a  miniature  creation”  (Gay).  See  petty, 

DWARF,  CIRCUMSTANTIAL. 

in  a  small  way,  with  small  capital  or  resources  ;  unpreten¬ 
tiously  ;  as,  to  live  or  do  business  in  a  small  u  ay.  —  a.  ale, 
ale  brewed  with  little  malt  and  little  or  no  hops,  as  a  mild 
and  cheap  drink.  —  a.  arms,  Mil.  <£*  Nav.,  arms  carried  on  the 
person  and  used  in  the  hands,  such  as  a  war  club,  grenade, 
bow,  sword,  lance,  rifle,  carbine,  pistol,  etc.;  now,  gen¬ 
erally,  only  portable  firearms.  —  s.  atlas.  See  paper,  Table. 

—  8.  beer,  weak  beer;  fig.,  something  of  little  importance ; 
insignificant  matters.  “To  suckle  fools,  and  chronicle 
small  beer.'1'1  Shak.  —  s.  cap.  See  paper,  Table.  —  s.  capital, 
Print.,  a  letter  in  the  form  of,  but  about  two-thirds  the  size 
of,  a  capital.  Abbr.  a.  c.  or  am.  cap.  —  a.  cards.  See  paper, 
Table.  —  a.  celandine,  the  pilewort.  —  a.  circle.  See  circle  of 
the  sphere ,  under  circle,  n.  —  a.  cranberry.  See  cranberry, 

2.  —  a.  debt,  a  debt  of  small  amount ;  specif.,  a  debt  not  over 
a  certain  small  amount,  within  the  jurisdiction  of  a  court 
of  more  or  less  expeditious  or  summary  procedure  for 
facilitating  recovery  of  such  debts.  Hare  in  the  U.  S.  — 

а.  deer,  petty  game,  not  worth  pursuing  ;  —  chiefly  fig.  —  a. 
double,  a  size  of  roofing  slate.  See  slate.  —  a.  double  cap.  a. 
double  post.  See  paper,  Table.  —  a.  fruita,  Hort.,  fruits  pro¬ 
duced  by  herbaceous  plants,  as  the  strawberry,  or  by  small 
shrubs,  as  the  raspberry,  in  distinction  from*  those  borne 
on  trees,  usually  of  larger  size.  —  a.  fry,  small  fish  ;  hence, 
persons  or  things  of  little  importance.  —  a.  goods,  smalls. 
See  small,  n. ,  7.  Brit.  Trade  Cant.  —  a.  helm,  Kant.,  a  helm 
at  only  a  small  angle  to  the  keel.  —  s.  holding,  Eng.  Lair, 
specif.,  a  piece  of  land  detached  from  a  cottage,  and  hired 
or  owned  by  a  laboring  man  and  cultivated  to  supplement 
his  main  income ;  —  so  called  with  reference  to  certain 
statutes  intended  to  promote  the  acquisition  of  such  hold¬ 
ings.  In  this  sense  the  term  does  not  include  any  farm, 
however  small,  from  which  the  occupier  derives  his  main 
support.  — a.  hours,  the,  the  early  hours  of  the  morning, 
as  one  o’clock,  two  o’clock,  etc.  —a.  intestine.  See  intes¬ 
tine.  —  a.  letter,  a  minuscule.  —  a.  line.  See  .'Id  line,  1  e.  — 
s.  magnolia,  the  evergreen  magnolia.  —  a.  raatweed.  matgrass 
(Nardus  stricta).  —  a.  mean.  See  mean,  n.,  3  c.  —  s  money, 
small  change.  Obs.  or  K.  —  8. -mouthed  black  bags.  See 
black  bass.  —  a.  octave.  Music.  See  5th  pitch.  12.  fl/ust. 

—  a.  people,  a  The  common  people.  Obs.  fc  The  fairies. 
Dial.  Eny.  —  s.  pica,  Print.,  a  size  of  type. 

Jggg135  This  line  is  printed  in  small  pica. 

Double  a.  pica  is  a  size  intermediate  between  paragon  and 
double  pica.  See  type.  —  a.  piece,  specif.,  a  Scotch  coin 
worth  about  2Jd.  sterling,  or  about  4.J  cents.—  8.  planet,  As- 
tron.,  any  of  the  hundreds  (about  700  in  1900)  of  asteroids, 
or  planetoids,  whose  orbits  lie  chiefly  between  Mars  and 
Jupiter.  —  a.  pole,  Forestry ,  any  tree  with  a  diameter  of 
from  four  to  eight  inches.  —  a.  post.  See  paper,  Table.—  a. 
potatoes,  something  trivial  in  value  or  importance ;  hence, 
something  ungenerous  or  meanly  petty.  —  a.  reed,  nr  a.  reed 
grass,  the  reed  bent  grass.  —  a.  register.  See  register,  /?.,  7. 

—  a.  sapling,  Forestry ,  any  tree  from  three  to  ten  feet  high. 

—  a.  spelt,  one-grained  wheat.  —  a.  spikenard,  the  American 
spikenard  (Aralia  racemosu).  —  a.  stores,  Nav.,  small  ar¬ 
ticles  like  tobacco,  soap,  sewing  materials,  etc.,  issued 
monthly  by  the  paymaster  of  a  war  vessel  to  members  of 
the  crew  and  charged  to  their  accounts.  —  a.  stuff,  Naut., 
spun  yarn,  marline,  and  other  small  rope,  designated  usu¬ 
ally  by  the  number  of  threads  or  yarns  which  it  contains. 

—  8.  sword.  See  smallsword.  —  a.  talk,  light  or  trifling 
conversation  ;  chitchat.  —  a.  tithes.  See  tithe.  —  a  wares, 
Com.,  small  textile  articles,  as  tapes,  braid,  fringe,  and  the 
like  ;  also,  small  accessories  for  dressmaking,  etc.,  as  but¬ 
tons,  hooks,  or  the  like.  —  a.  world.  =  microcosm,  1  a.  Obs. 

small  (sm61),  adv.  1.  In  or  to  small  extent,  quantity,  or 
degree  ;  slightly.  Obs.  “  I  wept  but  small.'1  Chaucer. 
2  Not  loudly  ;  faintly;  timidly. 

You  may  speak  us  small  as  you  will.  Shak. 

small,  n.  1  A  small  or  little  thing  ;  — now  only  in  pi. 

Yet  have  ye  won  ther-on  but  a  small.  Chaucer. 

2.  The  small  or  slender  part  of  a  thing  ;  as,  the  small  of 
the  leg  or  of  the  back  ;  specif.,  Whaling,  the  posterior  part 
of  a  whale  between  the  vent  and  the  flukes  of  the  tail. 

3.  pi.  Smallclothes.  Colloq.  iC*  Obs.  or  Archaic. 

4.  pi.  See  responsion,  3. 

5.  pi.  Mining.  The  coal,  ore,  or  ore-bearing  rock  which 
passes  through  small  meshes  of  a  certain  size. 

б.  pi.  Railroads.  Articles  of  freight  under  a  certain 
weight,  formerly  500  lbs.,  now  300  lbs.,  for  carriage  of 
which  an  extra  charge,  or  surtax,  is  made.  Eng. 

7.  pi.  In  any  trade,  or  business,  the  smaller  kinds  of  the 
articles  dealt  in  ;  small  goods.  Cant ,  Brit. 

In  a.,  in  little  ;  in  miniature.  Obs.  or  R. 
emall'age  (smfil'uj),  n.  [small  -f-  F.  ache  smallage.  See 
ache  parsley.]  The  wild  form  of  celery.  See  celery. 
8mall/cl0thes/  (-klofcbz/  ;  colloq.  -kloz').  n.  pi •  Knee 
breeches ;  esp.,  the  tight-fitting  knee  breeches  of  the  18th 
and  early  19tli  centuries. 

small'ness,  n.  Quality  or  state  of  being  small, 
small'pox'  (smol'p5ks/),  n.  [small  -f-  pox,  pocks.]  Med. 
A  contagious,  constitutional,  febrile  disease  characterized 
by  vomiting,  intense  lumbar  pains,  and  a  peculiar  pustular 
eruption  ;  variola.  The  cutaneous  eruption  is  at  first  a 
collection  of  papules  which  become  vesicles  (first  flat,  sub¬ 
sequently  umbilicated)  and  then  pustules,  and  finally 
thick  crusts  which  slough,  often  leaving  a  pit,  or  scar. 


amall'coaP,  n.  Charcoal.  Ohs 
small '-ease  .  n.  Little-ease.  Ohs. 
smaller  cate.hiam.  See  cate¬ 
chism,  2. 

small  'flair,  n.  =  c  a  n  d  l  e- 
fish  a. 

•mall'ish,  a.  See-isn 
amail8  (a  m  6 1  z),  n.  pi.  See 

sma  Li.,  n. 

amall'y  (smfil'T  ;  siniil'Y),  a. 
Rather  small  :  little.  Obs.  or 
Scot.  Sf  Dial.  Eny. 

•mare.  4*  smekk.  [iScoLI 
smare,  aav.  In  mockery.  Ohs.  | 
smart,  adv.  Smartly.  (See 
flat,  a.,  12.) 

smart'ful,  a.  Smarting.  Obs. 
smart  grass.  Smartweed. 
smart'lsh,  a.  See-isH.  Chiefly 


Dial.  Eny.  [  Ohs.  I 

amart'lesa.  a.  Without  smart.  | 
smart  ticket.  Mil.  A  certificate 
for  one  entitled  to  smart  money, 
smart'y  (smnr'tl),  n.  A  person 
who,  in  a  callow  fashion,  tries 
to  be  witty  or  jocose.  Slany. 
smasher  hammer.  A  light  ham¬ 
mer  with  a  narrow  peen,  used 
by  photo-engravers  in  beating 
up  zinc,  etc. 

amaah'er-y  (sm&sh'gr-Y),  n.  A 
smashing  :  destruction.  Scot. 
smaaht-  Smashed.  Ref.  Sp. 
smaah'-upL  n.  A  smash  ;  esp., 
a  disastrous  collision.  Colloq. 

amat  Ohs.  pret.  of  smite. 
•match  (dial,  smllch,  snnioh),  n. 
[ME.  smaeh,  smak.  See  smack.] 


small'sword'  (smfil'sord''),  n.  A  light  sword  for  thrust¬ 
ing  ;  esp.,  the  sword  worn  by  18th-century  civilians  of 
standing. 

smal'ly  (smbl'lT),  adv.  In  a  small  quantity,  degree,  or 
manner  ;  also,  not  numerously  or  largely.  Obs.  or  R. 
smalt  (sm61t),  ?i.  [It.  sniallo ,  LL.  srnaltum  ;  of  Teutonic 
origin  ;  cf.  OHG.  sma/z  grease,  butter,  G.  schmalz  grease, 
OHG.  smelzi  enamel,  G.  schmelz,  OHG.  smelzan  to  melt, 
G.  schmelzen.  See  smelt,  v.  1. ;  cf.  enamel.]  A  deep 
blue  pigment  or  coloring  material  prepared  by  fusing  to¬ 
gether  silica,  potash,  and  oxide  of  cobalt,  and  reducing  to 
powder  the  glass  thus  formed.  In  the  arts  it  is  now  largely 
replaced  by  cobalt  blue  and  artificial  ultramarine, 
smalt'ite  (smbl'tit),  smalt'ine  (-tin),//.  [See  smalt.]  Min. 
A  tin-white  or  gray  isometric  mineral  of  metallic  luster, 
in  composition  essentially  cobalt  diarsenide,  CoAS2,  but 
usually  containing  (in  addition  to  iron)  some  nickel,  thus 
graduating  intochloanthite.  H.,  5.5-G.  Sp.  gr.,  G.4-6.G. 
smar'agd  (smSr'Sgd),  smaragde,  n.  [L.  sm aragdus :  cf. 
OF.  esmaragde.  See  emerald.]  The  emerald.  Obs.  or  R. 
sma-rag'dine  (sind-rXg'din),  a.  [L.  smaragdinus,  Gr. 
a p ap ay S Of  or  pert,  to  emerald  ;  emerald.  Obs.  or  R. 
sma  rag'dite  (-dit),  n.  [Cf.  F.  smaraydite;  — from  its 
emerald-green  color.  See  smaragd.]  Min.  A  green  foli¬ 
ated  amphibole,  often  derived  from  common  diallage. 
smart  (smart),  v.  i.  ;  smart'ed;  smarting.  [ME.  smer- 
ten,  AS.  smeortan  ;  akin  to  D.  smarten,  smerten,  G.  schmer- 
zen,  OHG.  smerzan ,  Dan.  smerte ,  Sw.  smdrta ,  D.  smart, 
sinert,  a  pain,  G.  schmerz,  OHG.  smerzo,  and  prob.  to  L. 
mordere  to  bite,  Gr.  apepSuo<;,  apep&a Aeo?,  terrible,  fearful. 
Cf.  morsel.]  1.  To  L  ei,  or  be  the  seat  of,  a  lively,  pun¬ 
gent  local  pain  ;  as,  my  finger  smarts  ;  these  wounds  smart. 

2  To  feel  a  pungent  pain  of  mind  ;  to  feel  sharp  pain  or 
grief  ;  to  sutler;  to  feel  the  sting  of  evil. 

Ilo  that  in  surety  lor  a  stranger  shall  smart  for  it.  Trov.  xi.  15. 

3.  To  cause  a  smart ;  as,  the  blow  smarted. 
smart,  v.  t.  To  cause  to  smart. 

smart,  n.  [ME.  smerte.  See  smart,  v.  *.]  1.  A  quick, 
pungent,  lively  pain  ;  a  pricking  local  pain,  as  the  pain 
from  puncture  by  nettles.  “  In  pain’s  smart."  Chaucer. 

2.  Severe,  pungent  pain  of  mind  ;  poignant  grief ;  as,  the 
smart  of  affliction.  Spenser. 

3  A  fellow  smart  in  dress  or  manner.  Slang  &  Obs.  or  R. 

4.  =  smart  money,  2.  Cant. 

smart,  a. ;  smart'er  (smar'ter) ;  smart'est.  [ME.  smerte. 
See  smart,  v.  t.]  1.  Causing  pain,  esp.  a  sharp  pain  or 

smart ;  painful ;  stinging  ;  as,  a  smart  chastisement.  “  His 
wounds,  that  were  so  smart."  Havelok. 

2.  Rough;  fierce;  harsh  ;  &s,  smart  waves.  Obs. 

3.  Keen;  severe;  poignant;  as,  smart  pain  or  grief. 

4  Acting,  performed,  or  the  like,  with  vigor  ;  vigorous  ; 
sharp  ;  as,  a  smart  exercise;  smart  skirmishes. 

5.  Brisk  ;  fresh  ;  as,  a  smart  breeze. 

6.  Marked  by  acuteness,  pungency,  or  shrewdness ;  witty; 

now,  esp.,  somewhat  cheaply  witty  ;  as,  a  smart  saying. 
“The  poor  renown  of  being  smart."  Young. 

7.  Able  to  accomplish  results  quickly  or  efficiently ; 
active  ;  capable  ;  clever  ;  as,  a  smart  business  man  ;  some¬ 
times,  esp.  Colloq.,  U .  S .,  questionably  sharp  or  shrewd. 

8.  a  Of  articles  of  dress,  etc.,  rich,  handsome,  elegant,  or 
showy.  A Toiv  Rare,  b  Of  persons,  elegantly,  sprucely, 
or  showily  dressed.  Now  Rare.  “  John,  she’s  so  smart 
—  with  every  ribbon  new.’’  Austin  Dobson,  c  Of  persons 
or  things,  fashionable  ;  in  the  mode  ;  as,  showy  and  expen¬ 
sive  but  not  smart ;  a  smart  entertainment  ;  the.swmr/  set. 
Colloq.  d  Of  persons,  up  to  an  artificial  standard  of  ap¬ 
pearance  and  performance  applied  in  a  particular  calling 
or  the  like  ;  as,  a  smart  butler  ;  a  smart  soldier  or  troop. 

9.  Considerable ;  large  ;  as,  a  smart  crowd  of  people ;  a 
right  smart  chance  ;  a  smart  price.  Dial. 

Syn.  — Smart,  clever.  Smart,  as  here  compared,  sug¬ 
gests  either  pungency  of  wit,  often  verging  on  pert  ness,  or 
spruceness  or  dasli  of  style ;  clever  implies  intellectual 
adroitness  or  dexterity,  and  often  suggests  contrast  with 
more  substantial  qualities;  as,  “a  point  which,  though 
smart  enough  in  the  Latin,  would,  in  English,  have  ap¬ 
peared  .  .  .  plain  and  .  .  .  blunt”  (Coir per) ;  “Ill-bred 
persons  are  often  smart  and  captious  "  (Lan  dor) ;  “The 
green  coat  had  been  a  smart  dress  garment  in  the  days  of 
swallowtails”  (Dickens) ;  cf.  “His  hat  was  pinched  up 
with  peculiar  smartness ”  (Goldsmith);  “She  was  clever  in 
her  way,  and  could  say  smart  things  "  (Trollope);  “The 
poor  girl  liked  to  be  thought  clever j  but  she  hated  to  be 
thought  bookish”  (H.  James);  “circles  in  whose  more 
recise  vocabulary  clevei'ness  implies  mere  aptitude  for 
nowing  and  doing,  apart  from  character  ”  ( G.  Eliot) ; 
“  He  could  deal  competently  with  effects,  but  he  was  not 
clever  at  assigning  causes’’  (May  Sinclair).  In  colloq. 
usage  (esp.  in  U.  S.)  clever  is  often  loosely  synonymous  with 
“  nice,”  “  good-natured  ;  ”  as,  “  I  felt  proper  sorry  for  him, 
for  he  was  a  very  clever  man  ”  (Haliburton). 

Clei'cvness  is  a  certain  knack  or  aptitude  at  doing  certain 
things,  which  depend  more  on  a  particular  adroitness  and  off¬ 
hand  readiness  than  on  force  or  perseverance,  such  as  making 
puna,  making  epigrams,  making  extempore  verses,  mimicking 
the  company..  .  .etc.  Cleverness  is  either  liveliness  and  /smart¬ 
ness,  or  something  answering  to  sleight  of  hand.  Hazlitt. 

right  smart  of,  much  or  many  of ;  a  large  amount,  number, 
or  quantity  of.  Dial.  (7.  S. 

smart'en  (smar't’n),  v.  t.  To  make  smart  or  spruce ;  — 
usually  with  up.  —  v.  i.  To  smarten  one’s  self, 
smart'ly  (smart'lT),  adv.  In  a  smart  manner, 
smart  money.  1  =  exemplary  damages. 

2.  a  Mil.  &  Aav.  Money  allowed  to  soldiers  or  sailors,  in 
the  British  service,  for  wounds  and  injuries  received,  b 
Mil.  A  sum  paid  by  a  recruit  for  the  British  army,  previous 
to  being  sworn  in,  to  procure  liis  release  from  service,  c  A 
sum  paid  by  an  employer  to  an  injured  employee.  Dial. Eng. 
smart'ness,  n.  Quality  or  state  of  being  smart. 


I  smart'weed'  (smart' wed'),  n.  The  water  pepper  ( Poly¬ 
gonum  hydropiper) ;  also,  any  of  several  other  species  of 
Polygonum  having  acrid  juice. 

smash  (smash),  v.  t.;  smashed  (smUsht) ;  smash'ing. 
[Prob.  imitative,  with  influence  of  mash.]  1.  To  break 
in  pieces  by  violence  ;  to  dash  to  pieces  ;  to  crush. 

2.  To  destroy  utterly  ;  to  break  up  completely ;  to  shatter ; 
as,  to  smash  a  theory  ;  to  smash  a  corner  in  stocks. 

3.  To  propel  violently  ;  to  dash,  esp.  so  as  to  shatter  some¬ 
thing  ;  aB,  to  smash  a  stone  through  glass.  Colloq.  or  Dial. 

4  Lawn  Tennis.  To  hit  (the  ball)  from  above  the  level  of 
the  net  with  a  very  hard  overhand  stroke. 

5.  To  hit  violently  ;  as,  to  smash  one  with  the  fist.  Slang. 
smash,  v.  i.  1.  To  break  up,  or  go  to  pieces  suddenly,  as 
the  result  of  collision  or  pressure. 

2.  To  move  or  be  propelled  with  great  violence  against 
something  ;  as,  the  ship  smashed  on  the  rocks. 

3.  To  be  utterly  disrupted,  broken  up,  wrecked,  or  the 
like  ;  as,  the  business  smashed  in  the  panic.  Colloq. 

4.  To  utter  counterfeit  coin.  Cant.  Now  Rare. 
smash,  n.  1.  A  breaking  or  dashing  to  pieces ;  also, 

Colloq .,  a  severe  collision. 

2.  Utter  or  serious  disaster  ;  ruin  ;  wreck  ;  as,  the  smash 
of  an  enterprise  or  business.  Colloq. 

3.  A  drink  of  spirits,  with  ice,  water,  sugar,  and  mint,  or 
the  like  ;  as,  a  brandy  smash  ;  a  whisky  smash. 

smash'er  (-er),  n.  1.  One  that  smashes  things. 

2.  Anything  very  large  or  extraordinary  of  its  kind.  Slang. 

3.  One  who  utters  counterfeit  coin.  Cant,  Eng. 

4.  A  small  raised  pie  of  meat  or  fruit.  Dial.  Eng. 

5  =  SMASHING  MACHINE. 

smashing,  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  of  smash.  Hence :  a.  1.  Crush¬ 
ing  or  breaking  ;  lienee,  having  great  force  or  violence ;  as, 
a  smashing  blow. 

2.  Forceful;  vigorous;  as,  a  smashing  review.  Colloq. 

3.  Large  and  strong  ;  also,  extraordinary.  Cantor  Slang. 
smashing  machine,  a  press  used  by  bookbinders  to  flatten 
book  lolds  before  sewing. 

smat'ter  (smSt'er),  r.i. ;  smat'tered  (-erd);  smat'ter-ing. 
[ME.  smuteren  to  chatter,  prate ;  cf.  Sw.  smalt) a  to  clatter, 
to  crackle ;  peril,  imitative.]  1.  To  talk  superficially  or 
ignorantly  ;  to  babble  ;  to  chatter. 

Of  state  affairs  you  cannot  smattcr.  Su  ift. 

2  To  have  a  slight,  superficial  knowledge  ;  — usually  with 
of.  Now  Rare. 

3.  To  break  in  pieces  ;  to  shatter.  Scot,  tt*  Dial.  Eng. 
smat'ter.  v.  t.  1.  To  get  a  slight  tas-te  of.  Obs.  Chaucer, 

2.  To  talk  superficially  about. 

3.  To  gain  a  slight  superficial  knowledge  of.  Chaucer, 
smat'ter,  n.  Superficial  knowledge;  a  smattering, 
smat'ter  er  (-er),  n.  One  who  has  only  slight,  superficial 

knowledge  ;  a  sciolist. 

smat'ter-ing,  n.  A  slight,  superficial  knowledge. 

I  had  n  great  desire,  not  able  to  attain  to  a  superficial  t-kill  in 
any,  to  have  some  sm  altering  in  all.  Burton. 

smat'ter  ing-ly,  adv.  Superficially;  with  slight  knowledge, 
smear  (smer),  n.  [ME.  smere,  AS.  smeoru  fat,  grease; 
akin  to  D.  smeer,  G.  schmeer,  OHG.  smero ,  Icel.  smjdr,  Sw. 

6  Dan.  smor  butter,  Goth,  smairpr  fatness,  smarna  dung  ; 
cf.  OIr.  smir  marrow,  Gr.  p.vpov an  unguent.  Cf.  smirch.] 

1.  A  fat,  oily  substance  ;  ointment ;  grease.  Johnson. 

2.  Hence,  a  spot  made  by  or  as  by  an  unctuous  or  adhe¬ 
sive  substance  ;  a  blot  or  blotch  ;  a  daub  ;  a  stain. 

3.  Pottery  Manuf.  Slip  glaze. 

4.  Card  Playing.  A  play  of  a  counting  card  on  one’s 
partner’s  trick.  Colloq. 

smear,  v.  t.  ;  smeared  (smerd)  ;  rmear'ing.  [ME.  smeren , 
smerien ,  AS.  smierwnn,  smyrwan,  fr.  smeoru  fat,  grease  ; 
akin  to  D.  smeren ,  OHG.  smirwen,  G.  schmieren ,  Icel. 
smyrja  to  anoint.  See  smear,  n.]  1.  To  overspread  with 
anything  unctuous,  viscous,  or  adhesive  ;  to  daub  ;  6pecif., 
Obs.,  to  anoint ;  as,  to  smear  anything  with  oil.  “  Smear 
the  sleepy  grooms  with  blood.”  Shak. 

2.  To  soil  in  any  way  ;  to  contaminate  ;  to  pollute  ;  to  stain 
morally  ;  as,  to  be  smeared  with  infamy.  Shak. 

3  To  treat  with  a  salve  of  tar  and  butter,  milk,  etc.,  as 
young  sheep,  or  hoggets,  to  destroy  vermin  and  mat  the 
fleece. 

4.  Pottery  Manuf.  To  cover  with  smear,  or  slip  glaze. 

5.  Card  Playing.  To  play  (a  counting  card)  on  one’s 
partner ’8  trick.  Slang. 

smear  dab.  A  flatfish  (Microcejihalus  kitt)  having  a  slimy 
skin,  found  on  the  European  coasts, 
smeared  (smerd),  a.  Zodl.  Having  color  markings  which 
are  ill  defined,  as  if  rubbed. 

smear'y  (smer'T),  a,  1.  Tending  to  smear  or  soil;  ad¬ 
hesive  ;  viscous.  Rowe. 

2.  Smeared  ;  soiled,  sticky,  or  greasy,  as  if  smeared. 
Smec-tym'nu-us  (6m6k-tTm'nu-ws),  n.  The  professed 
author  of  a  pamphlet  containing  an  attack  on  episcopacy, 
published  in  1641.  This  work  was  written  by  five  Presby¬ 
terian  divines,  and  the  title  wan  formed  from  the  initial  letters 
of  their  names  :  .Stephen  .1/urshall,  A’dmund  Cnlamy,  Thomas 
)’oung,  J/atthew  Aewcomen,  and  ILilliani  .S’purstow. 

Smee’s  battery  or  cell  (smez).  [After  Alfred  Smee  (1818- 
1877).  an  Englishman.]  Elec.  A  simple  battery  having  a  sil¬ 
ver  plate;  covered  with  finely  divided  platinum  to  reduce 
polarization,  suspended  between  two  zinc  plates  in  dilute 
sulphuric  acid. 

smeg'ma  (smgg'md),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  <rpr,yy.o.  soap,  fr. 
(Tpr/veLu  to  wash  off.]  1.  A  soapy  medicament.  Obs. 

2.  Physiol.  The  matter  secreted  by  any  of  the  sebaceous 
glands  ;  specif.,  the  cheesy,  sebaceous  matter  which  col¬ 
lects  between  the  glans  penis  and  the  foreskin, 
smeg-mat'le  (smgg-mSt'Tk),  a.  Of  the  nature  of  soap; 
cleansing;  detersive.  —  /?.  A  smegmatic  agent.  Obs. 


Taste:  smack  Ohs.  or  Dial.  Eny. 
•match,  v.  t.  To  smack  ;  to  give 
a  flavor  or  taste  to.  Ohs.  or  Dint. 
Eny.  [Smatchet.  6Vof.| 

amatch'er  (amich'Sr),  w.| 
amatch'et  (-tt:  -£t),  n.  A  scurvy, 
contemptible  fellow  ;  nho,  an 
unmannerly  child.  Scot. 
amate.  Obs.  pret.  of  smite. 
amateren.  +  smattkil 
smatte.  Obs.  p.  p.  of  smot. 
amauhte.  Ohs.  pret.  of  smatch. 
smaw  (dial.  sm8).  Obs.  or  dial. 
Eng.  var.  of  small. 
am.  C-  Abbr.  Small  capitals, 
sm  capa.  Abbr.  Small  capitals 
S  M.  E.  Abbr.  Sancta  Mater 
Ecclesia  (L.,  Holy  Mother 
Church). 


ameal.  ^  smell. 
amear'caae'  (smer'kasO.  n.  [O. 
schmicrkiise ;  se/uuicr  grease  (or 
schmieren  to  smear)  +  kdse 
cheese  ]  Cottage  cheese.  P.  S. 
smear  culture.  See  slant  cul¬ 
ture. 

smeard-  Smeared. _  Ref.  Sp. 

smear  '1  uess  (6mer'T-nPs),  n. 
See  -ness. 

smeat.  a.  [Cf.  AS.  Re¬ 

fined;  pure.  Obs.  [of  smooth. I 
8meath  (smetb).  Dial.  Eng.  var.| 
amech.  +  smatch,  smkech. 
Smec-tym'nu-an.H.  Supporter  of 
the  opinions  of  Smectymnuus; 
smed'dum  (smPd'?Im), n.  [AS. 
sinef/eiua,  smei/ma,  smeodema, 
fine  flour,  meal.]  1.  The  flour 


or  powder  of  ground  malt; 
hence,  powder  ;  dust.  Scot. 

2.  Sagacity  ;  liveliness.  Scot. 

3.  Mining.  Ore  in  fine  particles, 

from  sifting  ;  slack  :  also,  clay 
or  shale  separating  coal  seams. 
Scot.  V  Dint.  Eng.  [Ofw.j 

Bmede,».lCf.sMKi»r>rM.]  Flour. | 
amedy,  smedye.  +  smithy. 
smee  (sniei,».  [Cf.  smew.]  a 
Pintail  duck.  V.  S.  b  Widgeon, 
c  Pochard,  d  Sinew.  Eng. 
ameech  (<tml.  smech),  n.  8f  t\  ». 
[AS.  smecan ,  v.,  smee,  n.  Cf. 
smoke.]  Smoke:  smell;  stink; 
dust.  Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 
ameek  (Scot,  smek),  n.  V  r.  t. 
[Cf.  sm f ecu,  smoke.1  Smoke. 
Obs.  or  Scot.  —  smeek'y,  a.  Scot. 


8meeth(8inetb).«.  [  AS. sxne&ian, 
v.,  smeSc,  n.]  Smooth.  Obs.  or 
Scot.  Sr  Dial.  Eny. 
smeeth  (smeth),  r.  t.  To  smoke 
or  blacken  with  smoke.  Obs. 
8megh,  a.  [AS.  smdah  ;  cf.  AS. 
smfigan  to  creep,  and  E.  sm  fu¬ 
gle.]  Subtle  ;  cunning.  Obs. 
ameir  (smer).  Var.  of  smear, 
potter’s  slip  glaze, 
ameith.  +  smooth. 

amek.  ameke.  +  smf.ek. 

amel,  amele.  small. 

amel.  Obs.  or  ref.  sp.  of  smell. 
ameld.  smelt.  Smelled.  Ref.  Sp. 
Smel  fun"gui  (8m?l-fHi)'g»’a).  n, 
Smollett,  who,  in  176fi,  published 
a  volume  of  “  Travels  through 


fcTod,  foot ;  out,  oil ;  chair  ;  go  ;  sing,  igk  ;  then,  thin ;  nature,  verdure  (250) ;  X  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144) ;  boN  ;  yet ;  zh  =  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Guide. 
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smell  (smfil),  v.  t. ;  smelled  (smfild)  or  smelt  (smfilt) ; 
smell'ing.  [ME.  smell  en ,  smi  Uen,  sin  alien  ;  cf.  LG.  smel- 
len,  srnelen,  smolen ,  schmelen,  to  smoke,  to  reek,  D.  smeu- 
len  to  smolder,  and  E.  smolder.  Cf.  smell,  n.]  1.  To  per¬ 
ceive  by  the  olfactory  nerves,  or  organs  of  smell ;  to  have 
a  sensation  of,  excited  through  the  nasal  organs  when  af¬ 
fected  by  the  appropriate  materials  or  qualities  ;  to  obtain 
the  scent  of ;  as,  to  smell  a  rose  ;  to  smell  fire. 

2.  To  detect,  perceive,  or  investigate,  as  if  by  the  sense 

of  smell ;  to  scent  out ;  —  often  with  out.  Shak. 

From  that  time  forward  I  began  to  smell  the  Word  of  God,  and 
forsook  the  school  doctors.  Latimer. 

3.  To  savor  of.  Obs. 

to  smell  a  rat,  to  have  a  sense  of  something  wrong,  not 
clearly  evident ;  to  have  suspicion  aroused.  Colloq.  —  to 
s.  out,  specif.,  to  detect  (a  witch  or  one  who  causes  disease 
or  misfortune)  by  wizardly  powers  ;  —  a  function  of  the 
Kafir  “  witch  doctor  ”  in  South  Africa, 
smell,  v.  i.  1.  To  affect  the  olfactory  nerves ;  to  have  an 
odor  or  scent ;  to  have  a  particular  odor ;  —  often  followed 
.by  of ;  as,  to  smell  good  ;  to  smell  of  smoke,  or  of  musk. 

2.  To  savor  or  smack  of  any  quality. 

Praises  in  an  enemy  are  superfluous,  or  smell  of  craft.  Milton. 

3.  To  exercise  the  sense  of  smell ;  to  inhale  an  odor ;  — 

once  with  to,  now,  Colloq. ,  with  of.  Ex.  xxx.  38. 

4  To  pry  into,  or  investigate,  something ;  to  go  about  as  if 
on  the  scent  of  something  ;  —  usually  with  about.  “  Brere- 
ton ’s  been  smelling  about  this  town.”  P.  L.  Ford. 

to  smell  of  the  lamp,  to  bear  marks  of  great  study  and  labor ; 
—  said  of  a  literary  composition.  Cf.  ars  est  celare  ar- 
tem.  —  to  8.  of  the  shop,  to  suggest  too  strongly  one’s  oc¬ 
cupation  or  profession  ;  as,  his  talk  smells  of  the  shop. 

smell,  n.  [ME.  smel,  smil ,  smul,  smeol.  See  smell,  v.  i.) 

1.  The  sense  or  faculty  by  which  certain  qualities  of  sub¬ 
stances  are  perceived  through  the  instrumentality  of  the  ol¬ 
factory  nerves.  The  end  organ  of  the  sense  of  smell  consists 
of  the  olfactory  mucous  membrane  in  the  nasal  cavities,  its 
stimulation  being  normally  occasioned  by  the  inhalation 
of  volatile  substances  mixed  with  minute  particles  sus¬ 
pended  in  the  air.  See  olfactory  nerves  a. 

2.  Any  sensation  of  odor,  scent,  perfume,  etc.  ;  also,  the 
quality  of  a  thing  which  affects  the  olfactory  organs. 

breathing  the  smell  of  field  and  grove.  Milton. 

3.  An  act  or  instance  of  smelling. 

4.  A  representation  or  suggestion  of  a  smell,  esp.  a  subtle 
suggestion  ;  as,  a  song  with  the  smell  of  the  sea. 

Syn.  —  Smell,  odor,  scent,  fragrance,  perfume,  aroma. 
Smell,  the  most  general  word,  and  odor  (with  which  it  is 
often  interchangeable)  may  suggest  either  a  pleasant  or 
an  unpleasant  impression  ;  but  smell  often  conveys  the 
more  direct  or  concrete  suggestion  ;  as,  “  the  damp  earthy 
smell  that  was  everywhere  intermingled  with  the  scents'' 
( Stevenson ) ;  “  The  salt  odor  mingled  with  the  wild  garden 
scents"  (  W.  Pater)-,  “Then  subtle  influences  of  odor,  the 
sense  of  something  very  foreign  .  .  .  came  up  with  the 
smell  of  the  boat”  ( John  La  Faroe) ;  “  The  flower,  which, 
by  the  spell  peculiar  to  remembered  odors ,  brought  in¬ 
numerable  associations  along  with  the  fragrance  that  it 
exhaled  ”  (Hawthorne).  Scent  often  implies  less  strength 
than  smell  or  odor;  fragrance  is  a  fresh  and  pleasant 
odor ;  as,  “the  scent  of  the  first  wood  fire  upon  the  keen 
October  air”  ( W.  Pater)’,  “the  warm  summer  scent  of  a 
flower”  (//.  James);  “not  with  a  wild-flower  scent,  .  .  . 
but  with  the  perfume  of  garden  roses”  (Hawthorne); 
44 fragrance  after  showers”  (Milton);  “Flowers  laugh 
before  thee  on  their  beds  and  fragrance  in  thy  footing 
treads”  (  Wordsworth).  Perfume  belongs  either  to  natu¬ 
ral  or  prepared  objects,  and  may  be  either  light  or  heavy  ; 
as.  “  filling  the  chilly  room  with  perfume  light  ”  (Keats) : 
“  A  soft  aud  solemn-breathing  sound  rose  like  a  steam  of 
rich  distilled  perfumes  ”  (Milton).  Aroma  suggests  a 
distinctive,  often  delicately  spicy,  odor;  it  is  frequently 
used  in  a  fig.  sense  ;  as,  the  aroma,  of  coffee ;  “  to  enrich 
the  air  as  with  some  choice  aroma  ”  (  W.  Pater) ;  “  the  del¬ 
icate  aroma  of  his  nature”  (Carlyle).  See  redolent. 
smell'er  (-er),  n.  1.  One  who  smells,  or  perceives,  traces, 
tests,  or  the  like,  by  the  sense  of  smell. 

2.  One  that  gives  out  a  smell  or  has  an  odor. 

3.  Slang,  a  The  nose,  b  A  prying  or  inquisitive  person. 

4.  A  tactile  bristle,  as  one  of  a  cat’s  whiskers ;  a  feeler, 
smell'— feast',  n.  1.  One  who  is  apt  to  find  and  frequent 

good  tables  ;  a  parasite  ;  a  sponger. 

2.  A  Barmecide  feast.  Pare. 

smell'iag,  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  of  SMELL.— smelling  salts,  an  aro¬ 
matic  preparation  of  carbonate  of  ammonia  and,  often, 
some  scent,  to  avoid  or  relieve  faintness,  headache,  or  the 
like. 

smell'y  (sinfiFT),  a.  Odorous;  esp.,  unpleasantly  odorous, 
smelt  (smglt),  n.  [AS.  smelt ,  smylt ;  akin  to  Dan.  smelt.) 
1.  Any  of  cer¬ 
tain  small 
fishes  of  the 
family  Argeu- 
tinida?,  esp. 
those  of  the 
genus  Osme- 
rus,  w  h  i  c  h 
closely  resem¬ 
ble  the  trout  (Salmonidse)  in  general  structure.  They  are 
translucent  greenish  above,  silvery  on  the  sides,  and  sil¬ 
very  or  white  beneath.  They  live  along  the  coasts  and  as¬ 


cend  the  rivers  to  spawn,  or  are  landlocked  in  lakes.  Their 
flesh  is  delicate,  tender,  and  oily,  and  has  a  peculiar  odor 
and  taste.  Among  the  important  species  are  :  the  European 
smelt,  or  sparling  (Osmerus  eperlanus);  the  common  smelt 
(O.  mordax)  of  eastern  North  America,  found  from  Virginia 
northward  ;  0.  thaleichthys,  of  the  Pacific  coast  from  San 
Francisco  northward  ;  and  Retropinna  rctropinna ,  of  New 
Zealand.  The  pond  smelt  (Mesopus  olidus)  of  Alaska,  Kam¬ 
chatka,  and  northern  Japan  spawns  in  fresh-water  ponds. 
See  also  surf  smelt. 

2.  Any  of  various  other  small  fishes  resembling  the  smelt ; 
as:  a  Any  of  certain  silversides,  esp.  Atherinopsis  call - 
forniensis  (an  important  food  fish)  or  Atherinops  afftnis. 
California,  b  The  tomcod  (Microgadus proximus)  of  the 
Pacific  coast,  c  A  sand  launce.  d  Any  of  certain  fresh¬ 
water  cyprinoid  fishes,  e  A  srnolt.  Brit. 

3.  A  gull ;  a  simpleton.  Obs.  Beau.  <1*  FI. 

smelt  (smfilt),  v.  t.  ;  smelt'ed  ;  smelt'ing.  [Prob.  fr. 

Scand. ;  cf.  Sw.  smdlta ,  Dan.  smelte ,  Icel.  smelta ,  akin  to 
D.  smel  ten,  G.  schmelzen ,  v.  t.,  OHG.  smelzan,  v.  i.,  smel- 
zen,  v.  t.  (from  the  v.  i.),  aud  prob.  to  Gr.  pi \6eiv.  Cf. 
enamel,  melt,  smalt.]  Metal.  To  melt  or  fuse,  as  ore,  to 
separate  and  refine  the  metal ;  hence,  to  reduce ;  to  refine  ; 
to  flux  or  scorify  ;  as,  to  smelt  tin.  See  blast  furnace. 
smelt,  v.  i.  To  smelt  a  metal ;  to  be  smelted  or  fused, 
smelt'er  (smel'ter),  n.  One  that  smelts;  a  smelting  fur¬ 
nace  or  establishment,  or  a  man  who  owns  or  runs  one. 
smelt'er-y  (-T),  n.  A  smelting  establishment, 
smer'lin  (smfir'lln),  n.  A  small  loach, 
smew  (smu),  n.  [Peril,  fr.  a  lost  word  meaning  small; 
cf.  D.  sinient  smew,  Fries,  sment ,  prob. 
orig.  meaning  small 
smdhi  small,  Icel. 
smar,  and  D.  eend 
duck,  G.  ente,  AS. 
ened.  Cf.  s  m  e  e, 
s meath.]  A  mergan¬ 
ser  (Mergus  albellus) 
of  northern  Europe 
and  Asia.  It  is  the 
smallest  of  mergan¬ 
sers  and  one  of  the  — 
most  expert  divers  _  „  „ 

of  all  ducks.  The  Smew  (Mergus  albellus)  (fa 
male  is  white  and  black  with  a  large  white  crest.  The  name 
is  sometimes  extended  to  the  hooded  merganser, 
smick'er  (smit'er),  v.  i.  ;  smicr'ered  (-erd) ;  smick'er-ing. 
[Cf.  Sw.  smickra  to  flatter,  Dan.  smigre,  and  E.  smile.  Cf. 
smicker,  a.]  To  smirk  or  smile  affectedly  ;  to  look  amo¬ 
rously  or  wantonly.  Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 
smick'er,  a.  [AS.  smicere  tasteful,  beautiful.  Cf.  smick¬ 
er,  v.]  Obs.  1.  Elegant;  gay;  spruce.  T.  Lodge. 

2.  Smug;  smirking;  finical.  Ford. 

SmPla-ca'ce  ae(sml'ld-ka'se-e),  n.  pi.  [NL.  See  smilax.] 
Bot.  A  family  of  herbs  or  somewhat  woody  vines  (order 
Liliales),  having  leaves  with  one  to  five  prominent  parallel 
veins,  and  dioecious  flowers  with  six  perianth  segments, 
succeeded  by  globose  berries.  There  are  three  genera,  Smi¬ 
lax  being  much  the  largest.  —  smila-ca'ceous  (-shfis),  a. 
smi'lax  (smi'lSks),  n.  [L.,  bindweed,  Gr.  ai ulAa£.] 

1.  [cap.)  Bot.  A  large  widely  distributed  genus  of  plants 
typifying  the  family  Smilacaceae  ;  the  greenbriers  or  cat 
briers.  They  have  the  stems  erector  more  often  climbing 
by  means  of  petiolar  tendrils,  and  frequently  covered  with 
sharp  prickles.  The  flowers  are  small,  greenish,  in  axil¬ 
lary  umbels.  Several  tropical  species  yield  sarsaparilla 
(which  see) ;  the  pliant  stems  of  some,  as  S.  pseudo-china, 
are  used  for  basketry.  S.  rotund  if olia  and  S.  glauca  are  the 
common  American  greenbriers.  See  greenbrier,  Jllust. 

2.  A  delicate  greenhouse  twining  plant  (Asparagus  aspara- 
goides )  with  ovate,  bright  green  false  leaves  (cladophylls) 

smile  (smil),  v.  i.  ;  smiled  (smlld) ;  smii/ing  (smil'Tng). 
[ME.  smilen  ;  akin  to  Dan.  smile,  Sw.  smila,  MHG.  smie- 
len,  smieren,  L.  mirari  to  wonder  at,  Skr.  smi  to  smile; 
and  prob.  to  E.  smicker.  Cf.  admire,  marvel.]  1.  To 
have,  produce,  or  exhibit  a  smile.  See  smile,  n.,  1. 

When  last  I  saw  thy  young  blue  eyeB,  they  smiled.  Byron. 

2.  To  look  joyous  ;  to  have  an  appearance  suggesting  joy 
or  good  will  ;  as,  smiling  spring  ;  smiling  plenty. 

3.  To  be  propitious  ;  to  favor  ;  as,  fortune  smiled  on  him. 
4  To  drink,  esp.  with  others.  Slang ,  U.  S. 

smile,  v.  t.  1.  To  express  by  a  smile  ;  as,  to  smile  consent. 

2.  To  affect  in  a  certain  way  with  a  smile  or  by  smiling. 

And  sharply  smile  prevailing  folly  dead.  Young. 

3.  To  greet  or  receive  with  a  smile.  Obs.  &  P.  Shak. 
smile,  n.  [Cf.  Dan.  smiil,  Sw.  smil.  See  smile,  v.  t.] 

1.  A  change  of  facial  expression,  the  most  notable  compo¬ 
nents  of  which  area  brightening  of  the  eyes  and  an  upward 
curving  of  the  corners  of  the  mouth.  It  involves  no  sound 
and  less  muscular  distortion  of  the  features  than  a  laugh. 
It  may  express  amusement,  pleasurej  tender  affection,  ap¬ 
proval,  restrained  mirth,  irony,  derision,  or  any  of  various 
other  emotions.  It  is  contrasted  esp.  with  frown. 

They  could  not  see  the  bitter  smile 
Behind  the  painted  grin  he  wore.  E.  R.  Sill. 

2  Favor;  countenance:  propitiousness;  ns,  the  smiles  of 
Providence.  “  The  smile  of  heaven.”  Shak. 

3.  Gay  or  joyous  appearance  ;  as,  the  smiles  of  spring. 
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smirch  (smfirch),  v.  t. ;  smirched  (smfircht);  smircti'ing. 
[Derivative  fr.  ME.  smeren  to  smear.  See  smear.]  To 
smear  with  that  which  staius,  or  makes  dirty  ;  to  smutch  ; 
begrime  ;  soil ;  sully  ;  —  often  fig.,  of  reputation,  honor,  etc. 
smirch,  n.  A  smutch  ;  smear;  stain, 
smirk  ( siuQrk),  v.  i. ;  smirked  (smfirkt);  smirk'ing.  [ME. 
smi?- ken,  AS.  smercian ,  smearcian ,  to  smile;  cf.  MHG. 
smieren,  smielen,  to  smile.  See  smile,  v.  i.]  To  smile  in 
an  affected  or  conceited  manner  ;  to  smile  with  aff  ec  ted 
complaisance  ;  to  simper. 

Syn.  —  See  simper. 

smirk,  n.  An  affected  smile  ;  a  simper, 
smit  (smTt),  11.  [Cf.  AS.  smitta  a  smear,  stain,  smittian 
to  stain,  defile.  See  smite,  v.  t.)  1.  A  spot ;  stain  ;  smut; 
a  dark  mark,  as  on  the  skin.  Obs.,  Scot.,  or  Dial.  Eng. 
2.  A11  owner’s  mark  put  on  sheep;  also,  the  fine  clay  or 
ruddle  used  for  marking  sheep.  Dial.  Eng. 
smite  (smit),  v.  t.  ;  pret.  smote  (smot),  rarely  smit  (smTt) ; 
p.p .  smit'ten  (smft/’n),  smit,  or  smote;  p.pr.  &vb.n. 
smit'ing  (smit'Tng).  [AS.  suntan  to  smear,  to  soil,  pol¬ 
lute  ;  akin  to  OFries.  smita  to  smite,  LG.  smitev,  D.  smij- 
ten,  G.  schmeissen ,  OHG.  smlzan  to  smear,  stroke,  OSw. 
&  Sw.  dial,  smita  to  smite,  Dan.  smide  to  throw,  Goth, 
bi smeitan,  gasmeitan,  to  anoint,  besmear.  The  original 
sense  was,  perhaps,  to  daub  on,  to  smear.]  1.  To  strike  ; 
to  inflict  a  heavy  blow  upon  with  the  hand,  an  instrument 
held  in  the  hand,  or  a  missile  thrown  by  the  hand  ;  —  often 
in  the  Old  Testament,  and  hence  sometimes  archaically, 
involving  the  idea  of  putting  to  death. 

He  hod  smitten  every  male  in  Edom.  1  Kings  xi.  15. 
Whosoever  shall  smite  thee  on  thy  right  cheek,  turn  to  him 
the  other  also.  Mutt.  v.  39. 

2.  To  cause  to  strike  ;  to  use  as  an  instrument  in  striking 
or  hurling.  44  Smite  thine  hands  together.”  Ezek.  xx i.  14. 

Saul  .  .  smote  the  javelin  into  the  walL  1  Sam.  xix.  10. 

3.  To  blast;  to  destroy  the  life  or  vigor  of,  as  by  a  stroke; 
to  aff  ect  disastrously  ;  hence,  to  afflict ;  chasten  ;  chastise. 

The  flax  and  the  barley  was  smitten.  Ex.  ix.  31. 
Let  us  not  mistake  God’6  goodness,  nor  imagine,  because  he 
smites  us,  that  we  are  forsaken  by  him.  H  ake. 

4  To  strike  or  affect  with  passion  or  emotion. 

Satan,  smitten  with  amazement,  fell. 

5-  To  bring  distress  or  grief  to;  to  trouble;  1 
science  smote  him. 

6  To  affect  with  the  force  and  abruptness  of  1 
a  cry  smote  his  ears. 

Syn.  —  See  strike. 

to  smite  hip  and  thigh,  to  overthrow  completely  . 
utterly.  Judy.  xv.  8.  —  to  s.  off,  to  cut  on  at  one  blow, 
smite,  v.i.  1.  To  strike  ;  collide;  knock.  Archaic. 

The  heart  melteth,  and  the  knees  smite  together.  Nah  ii.  10. 
2.  To  act  like  a  sudden  blow  upon  something  ;  as,  grief 
smote  into  his  heart ;  a  glare  of  light  smote  on  his  eyes, 
smit'er  (smit'er),  n.  One  that  smites  ;  specif.,  Obs.,  a 
scimitar.  “  I  gave  my  back  to  the  smiters."  Is.  1.  6. 
smith  (smith),  n.  [AS.  smid ;  akin  to  D.  smid ,  G.  schmied, 
OHG.  smid,  Icel.  smidr,  Dan.  &  Sw.  smed,  Goth,  smipa 
(in  comp.)  ;  cf.  Gr.  apthr)  a  sort  of  knife,  o>ui/i7j  a  lioe.] 

1.  One  who  forges  w  itli  the  hammer  ;  a  worker  in  metals  ; 
as,  a  blacks?/?  ith,  gold  smith,  tinsmith,  whitesmi///,  etc. 

2.  One  who  makes  or  effects  anything.  Pare.  Dryden. 
smith,  v.  t.  [AS.  smidian.  See  smith,  ?/.]  To  beat  into 

shape  ;  to  forge  on  the  anvil  after  heating.  See  smithing. 
smith'er-eens'  (smitfe'er-enz'),  smith'ers  (smith'erz),  n. 
pi.  Fragments;  atoms;  flinders.  Colloq.  or  Dial. 

Smash  the  bottle  to  smithers  Tennyson. 

smith'er-y  (smYth'er-Y),  n.  ;  pi.  -eries  (-Yz).  1.  The  work¬ 
shop  of  a  smith  ,  a  smithy  or  stithy. 

2.  Work  done  by  a  smith  ;  smithing. 

smith'ing,  rb.  n.  Act  or  art  of  making  forgings,  esp.  by 
heating  metal  in  a  smith’s  fire  and  working  on  the  anvil. 
Smith-SO'ni-an  (smYth-so'nY-an),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to 
the  Englishman  J.  L.  M.  Smithson,  or  the  national  insti¬ 
tution  of  learning  which  lie  endowed  at  Washington,  D.C. 
—  n.  The  Smithsonian  Institution. 

smith'son-ite  (smYth'swn-it),  n.  [See  Smithsonian.]  Min. 
a  Native  zinc  carbonate,  ZnCO(,  usually  white  or  nearly  so 
(but  sometimes  green,  blue,  or  brown),  and  commonly  reni- 
form,  botryoidal,  stalactitic,  granular,  etc.  It  may  be  dis¬ 
tinguished  from  calamine  (the  silicate)  by  its  efferves¬ 
cence  with  acids.  H.,  5.  Sp.  gr.,  4.30-4.45.  Called  also 
calamine.  See  calamine,  1  b,  Note,  b  =  calamine,  1  a. 
smith'y  (-T),  n. ;  pi.  smith'ies  (-Tz).  [AS.  smi&de,  fr. 
smid  ;  akin  to  D.  smidse,  smids,  OHG.  smitta,  G.  schmiede , 
Icel.  smidja.  See  smith,  ?/.]  The  workshop  of  a  smith, 
esp.  a  blacksmith  ;  a  smithery  ;  a  stithy, 
smit'ten  (smYt'’n),/).^.  of  smite.  Specif. :  p.  a.  a  Struck 
sharply,  deeply,  or  hard  ;  hence,  grievously  afflicted,  b 
Deeply  or  powerfully  affected. 

smock  (sm<5k),  n.  [AS.  smocc;  akin  to  OHG.  smoccho, 
Icel.  smokkr,  and  from  the  root  of  AS.  smugnn  to  creep, 
akin  to  G.  schmiegen  to  cling  to,  press  close,  MHG.  smie- 
gen ,  Icel.  smjuga  to  creep  through,  to  put  on  a  garment 
which  has  a  hole  to  put  the  head  through  ;  cf.  Lith.  smukti 
to  glide  Cf.  smug,  smuggle.]  a  A  woman’s  chemise  or 
similar  undergarment ;  shift,  b  A  smock  frock.  Carlyle. 


France  and  Italy,"  filled  with 
splenetic  observations  on  the  in¬ 
stitutions  and  customs  of  those 
countries  ;  —  so  called  by  Sterne 
in  his  “  Sentimental  Journey. ” 
smeliche  smoothly. 
amell'a-ble,  a.  See -able. 
smell'ful.  a.  Abounding  in 
smells ;  odorous.  Col  log. 
smell'ing.  />.  yr.  (y  vb  n.  of 
smell.  Hence:  n.  Sense  of  smell, 
smelling  bottle.  A  bottle  filled 
withsmelling  salts  or  some  scent. 
8meH'ing  cheat',  n.  Obs.  Cant. 
a  A  nose,  b  A  garden  or  or¬ 
chard.  c  A  nosegay. 
smell'-lesB.  a.  See  -1. ess. 
emell'-smock'.  n.  1.  A  lady’s 
man  ;  a  libertine.  O^s. 

2.  Dial.  Eng.  a  =  citkoo- 
flowek  a.  b  Wood  anemone, 
smelt  (sm51t),  )>ret.  y  />.  of 
SMELL.  [Cant  I 

smelt,  n.  A  half  guinea  Oh.«.| 
•melt.  a.  Smelted  ;  shining  ; 
polished.  Obs. 

•melt'er-man,  n.  A  man  in 
charge  of  a  smelting  furnace, 
smelt'ie  (-Y),  n.  [Cf.  smelt 
flsh.l  The  bib  (fish).  Dial.  Eng. 
smeol.  +  smell. 


smeorte.  +  smart. 
smeothien-  +  smith,  v. 
smer.  smear. 

Smer  al-dl'na  (smSr'iil-de'nii), 
U.  [It  ]  See  MASKED  COMEDY, 
smere.  smear. 
smergh.  n.  Marrow:  pith;  vigor. 
Obs.  Scot.  —  smergh 'less,  a.  Obs. 
Scot . 

smerien.  +  smear.  [smirky.I 
smerk.  smerk'y.  f  smi  rk,| 
smerl,  n.  [See  smekles.] 
Anointing ;  ointment,  — 

To  anoint.  Jloth  Obs. 
emeries,  n.  [AS.  smyrels.  Cf. 
smear,  r.]  Ointment.  Obs. 
smert.  smerte  +  smart. 
smervy,  a.  Savory.  Obs.  Scot. 
smete  +  smite/ 
smeth  ( sm5th ),  a.  (AS.  smed  e.  ] 
=  smooth.  Obs  or  Scot,  y  Dial. 
Eng.—n.  A  depilatory  oint¬ 
ment.  Obs. 

smethe.  +  smith,  smooth. 
smethe  (smeth),  n.  [Cf.  smew.] 
a  The  smew.  Local.  Eng.  b  The 
pintail  duck.  Local,  U.  S. 
smethous.  Obs.  pi.  of  smithy. 
smeu  (smtl),  smeuth  (smnth),  n. 
The  willow  warbler.  Scot. 


smeuk-  smoke. 

S.  M  I.  Abhr  Sa  Majeste  Im- 
periale  (F.,  His  (or  Her)  Imperi¬ 
al  Majesty). 

smich  (smTch),  n.  The  stone- 
chat.  Local ,  Eng.  tf  Scot. 
smiche  4*  smeecii. 
smick'er  ing.  n.  An  amorous 
inclination.  Obs. 
emick'et  (smlk'St;  -Y  t),  n. 
[Dim.  of  dial,  snack  a  smock. 
Cf-  SMOCK  1  A  woman’s  smock. 
Ohs  or  Dial.  Eng.  fcally.  Ohs.  [ 
smick'ly.  adr.  Smugly  :  fini-l 
emid'dnm  (smTd'um)  Vnr.  of 
SMEDDUM.  [Fug  of  SMITHY.  I 
8mid'dy  (smTu'I).  Scot.  *  dial. | 
emift  (smlftl,  n.  A  rude  match 
for  firing  a  blasting  charge, 
smight  (smTt),  r.  t.  To  smite 
Psrwlo  Archaic. 
saig'ma  smegma. 
smike.  f  smeek,  smoke. 

Smike  (smTk),  n.  A  broken-spir¬ 
ited  protege  of  Nicholas  Nickle- 
by  in  Dickens’s  novel  “Nich¬ 
olas  Nickleby." 
smil.  i*  smell. 

Smi-la'ce-a  (smT-ia'sf-5),  n.  pi. 
/Jot.  Var.  of  Smilacace.e. — 
smi-la'ceous  (-shus),  a. 


8mi'la-cin  (sml'l/i-sln),  n.  [Cf 
F.  smilaciim.  See  smilax.] 
Chmi.  Parillin. 

Smi'la-ci'na  (smT'ld-sT'nd),  n. 
[NIi.  See  smilax.]  Bot.  Syn. 
of  Vaoneha. 

Bmile'ful.  a .  Smiling.  Rare. 
smile'less.  a  See -less. 
smil'er  (smll'?r),  n.  One  who 
smiles. 

Bmil'et  (-St), n.  Little  6mile.  R. 
smil'ing  (smTl'Yng),  />.  pr.  y  vb. 
11.  of  > mile.  —  smil'ing-ly  (-1Y), 
adr  —  smil'ing-ness.  n 
smille.  8millen.  smell. 
Smi'lo-don(8mT'16-d5n),?j.  [Gr. 
crp.i\rj  a  carving  knife  -f  6601/9, 
oSorrog,  tooth.]  Pnleon.  A  ge¬ 
nus  of  extinct,  chiefly  Brazilian, 
haher-toothed  tigers",  having 
very  long  canines, 
smilt.  smelt. 

||  sml-nuen'do  (8m?-nwPn'do), 
a.  y  adr.  [It.]  =  diminuendo 
smirch'less,  a.  See  -less, 
Bmire.  f  smear.  [ Ohs.  or  R.  | 
smirk,  a.  Smart  ;  trim  ;  spruce.  | 
smirk'ing-ly,  adv.  of  smirking . 
p  pr.  [Smile;  smirk.  Scot. | 
smir'kle  (smfr'k’l),  n.  y  t\| 


smirk'ling,  a.  Smirkinc.  Ohs 
smirk'ly .adr.  Smirkingly  Obs 
smirkt.  Smirked.  Ref.  Sp. 
smirk'y  (smflr'kT),  a.  Smirk  ; 
smirking.  Rare  or  Scot. 
smirl,  n.  y  r.  [Cf.  smirk.] Mock; 
sneer  ;  trick.  Obs.  Scot. 
smirles.  +  smf.ri.es. 
smirr  ismPr;  Bnifl).  Var.  of 
smi  kr.  Scot,  y  Dial.  Eng. 
smir'tle  (Bmfr't’l),  n.  y  r.  Smir- 
kle.  Scot. 

smit  (smTt),  p  p.Sf,  rarely ,  pret. 
of  smite  ;  also,  obs.  3d  pers. 
sing.  pres,  of  SMITE, 
emit  (smTt),  n.  [Cf.  OLG.  smit 
a  blow,  E.  smite.]  A  stroke  ; 
blow  ;  cut;  also,  a  jingling  or 
clashing  sound.  Obs  or  Scot. 
y  Dial.  Eng. 

smit,  v.  t.  [See  smith  spot.]  To 
infect.  Scot,  tf  Dial.  [6V'o/.l 
amit'a  ble.  a.  Infectious  Obs.  | 
smitch  (smYch),  n.  Also,  Rare, 
smitch'el  A  very  small  quanti¬ 
ty  :  a  bit:  particle.  Collog.  or  Dial. 
smite  (smTt),  n.  A  Bmitch;  mite. 
Scot.,  Ir.,  tf  Dial.  Eng. 
smite,  /j. A  smiting:  a  blow.  Dial. 
Bmith'am(smTth'ttm).  Mining. 
Var-  of  SMEDDUM. 


smith'eraft',  n.  Art  or  work  of 
a  smith  ;  smithing.  Rare. 
amith'i-an  ( smTth'T-dn),  a.  Of 
or  pert  to  Smith,  esp.  the  Scot¬ 
tish  economist  Adam  Smith. 
smith'ier,n.  [smith  +  -Ter.equiv. 
to  -yer  in  boivyer.}  A  6mith.  Obs. 
smith'um  (smTth'tim).  Var.  of 
SMEDDUM. 

smith'y  (smTth'T),  v.  t.  To 
forge  in  a  smithy  ;  smith. 
Bmith'y-dander  (8mYth'Y-dfin/ 
dPr),  w.  A  cinder.  Scot. 
smit'ing  line  (smTt'Yng).  Naut. 
A  line  by  which  a  sail  stoppered 
with  varns  is  broken  out,  or  re¬ 
leased,  from  the  deck  Eng. 
smitt  Var  of  smit,  a  spot, 
smit'tle  (smTt'’l),  v  t  (Fren. 
fr.  ME.  smitten  to  befoul,  AS. 
smittian.  See  smite,  r.  r.j  To 
infect ;  fig.,  to  possess  ;  seize 
—  a.  Contagious;  infectious; 
venomous.  Hence:  smlt'tle-lsh. 
smit'tlish  (smTt'lTsh),  a.  All 
Scot,  y  Dial.  Eng. 

S.  M.  M.  Ahbr  Sancta  Mater 
Maria  (L.,  Holy  Mother  Mary), 
smoak.  Obs.  or  dial.  Eng.  var. 
of  SMOKE, 
smoc.  +  SMOCK. 


ale,  senate,  care,  &m,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofa  ;  eve,  Svent,  find,  reefint,  maker;  ice,  ill;  old,  6bey,  orb,  5dd,  sSft,  connect ;  use,  unite,  urn,  up,  circiis,  menu  ; 

U  Foreign  Word.  ^  Obsolete  Variant  of.  +  combined  with.  =  equals. 


SMOCK 


1981 


SMUG 


smock  (smUk),  a.  Of  or  pert,  to  a  smock  ;  hence,  of,  pert, 
to,  or  characteristic  of,  a  woman  or  women.  Obs.  or  Archaic. 
smock,  v.  t. ;  smocked  (sm5kt) ;  smock'ing.  1.  To  provide 
with,  or  clothe  in,  a  smock. 

2.  To  gather  in  lines  joined  at  regular  intervals,  so  as  to 
produce  a  honeycombed  effect.  See  smocking. 
smock  frock-  A  coarse  frock,  or  long  shirt,  worn  over 
the  other  dress,  as  by  farm  laborers,  esp.  in  Europe 
smock'ing  (smSk'Tug),  n.  [See  smock,  n .]  Needlework. 
Ornamental  shirred  work  which  produces  a  honeycombed 
effect ;  — called  also,  honeycomb  stitch. 
smock  marriage  A  marriage  in  which  the  woman  wore 
nothing  more  than  a  smock  or  shift,  in  the  erroneous  be¬ 
lief  that  thus,  in  England  the  man,  in  New  England  the 
woman,  was  freed  from  liability  for  her  pact  debts 
smock  mill  or  windmill.  A  windmill  of  which  only  the 
cap  turns  round  to  meet  the  wind.  Cf.  post  mill. 
smoke  (smok),  n.  [AS.  smoca ,  akin  to  smeocan  to  smoke, 
and  to  the  derivatives  smecan  to  smoke,  smec,  smyc , 
smoke,  also  to  LG.  &  D.  smook  smoke,  Dan.  smog ,  G. 
schmauch ,  and  perh.  to  Gr.  apv\eiu  to  burn  in  a  smolder¬ 
ing  fire;  cf.  Lith.  smaugti  to  choke.]  1.  The  gaseous  prod¬ 
ucts  of  burning  organic  materials,  as  wood,  coal,  peat,  to¬ 
bacco,  etc.,  when  rendered  visible  by  the  presence  of  small 
articles  of  carbon,  which  finally  settle  as  soot.  Cf .  flame,  1 . 
moke  is  thus  always  the  result  of  imperfect  combustion. 
Hence,  sometimes,  technically,  any  such  incompletely 
burned  volatilized  product,  whether  visible  or  not. 

2  Any  substance  having  the  appearance  of  smoke  proper, 
as  the  fumes  from  burning  metals,  aqueous  vapor,  etc. 

3-  Anything  unsubstantial  or  ephemeral,  as  idle  talk  ;  as, 

hi9  plans  ended  in  smoke.  Shak 

4.  Act  or  fact  of  smoking,  esp.  tobacco. 

5.  pi.  A  dense  haze  and  dust  cloud  often  noticed  off  the 
west  coast  of  Africa  on  the  approach  of  the  harmattan. 
Syn.  —  Fume,  reek,  vapor,  smother. 

smoke,  v.  i.  /  smoked  (smokt) ;  smok'ing  (smok'Tng).  [AS. 
smocian  ;  akin  to  D.  smoken ,  G.  schmauchen ,  Dan.  zmoge. 
See  smoke,  w.]  1.  To  emit  or  exhale  smoke  ;  to  reek. 

Hard  by  a  cottage  chimney  smokes.  Milton. 

2.  To  emit  smoke  offensively,  unduly,  or  improperly. 

3  Fig. :  To  burn  ;  to  be  kindled  ;  to  rage. 

His  jealousy  shall  smoke  against  that  man.  Dent,  .\xix.  20. 

4-  To  raise  a  dust  like  smoke  by  rapid  motion  ;  hence,  to 
move  very  fast  ;  as,  the  car  smoked  past. 

5-  To  smoke  a  pipe,  cigar,  cigarette,  etc. ;  to  use  tobacco  in 
this  manner. 

6.  To  suffer  severely  ;  to  be  punished.  Colloq. 

Some  of  you  shall  smoke  for  it  in  Rome.  Shak. 

smoke,  v.  t.  1.  To  apply  smoke  to  ;  to  hang  in  smoke  ;  to 
disinfect,  to  cure,  etc.,  by  smoke  ;  as,  to  smoke  or  fumi¬ 
gate  infected  clothing  ;  to  smoke  beef  or  hams. 

2.  To  fill  or  scent  with  smoke  ;  hence,  to  fill  with  incense  ; 

to  perfume.  “Smoking  the  temple.”  Chaucer. 

3.  To  subject  to  the  action  of  smoke,  as  for  annoying,  driv¬ 
ing  out,  or  stupefying  ,  as,  to  smoke  out  a  woodchuck. 

4.  To  hunt  out;  find  out ;  detect;  suspect. 

He  was  tint  smoked  by  the  old  Lord  Lafe-x.  Shak. 

5.  To  ridicule;  quiz.  Old  Slang. 

6.  To  inhale  and  puff  out  the  smoke  of,  as  tobacco ;  to 
use  or  burn  in  smoking ;  as,  to  smoke  a  cigar  or  a  pipe. 

to  smoke  one’s  coat,  jacket,  or  the  like ,  to  beat  one  until  the 
dust  rises  like  smoke.  Obs.  Colloq. 
smoke  board  A  board  suspended  before  a  fireplace  to 
prevent  the  smoke  from  coming  out  into  the  room, 
smoke  box,  or  smoke'box7,  n.  A  chamber  in  a  steam 
boiler  between  the  flues  or  flue  tubes  and  the  chimney,  or 
smokestack.  See  Illust.  of  locomotive  boiler ,  under  boiler. 
smoke'house7  (smok'hous7),  h.  1.  A  building  where  meat 
or  fish  is  cured  by  subjecting  it  t©  a  dense  smoke. 

2.  Leather  Manuf.  A  room  in  which  hides  are  softened, 
to  facilitate  subsequent  uuhairing,  by  the  action  of  smoke 
from  a  smoldering  fire  of  spent  tan. 

smoke'jack7  (-jXk7),  n.  1.  A  contrivance  for  turning  a 
spit  by  a  fly  or  wheel 
moved  by  the  ascending 
gases  in  a  chimney. 

2.  A  movable  stack  over 
the  smokestack  of  a  loco¬ 
motive  engine  in  a  round¬ 
house  stall. 

smokeless,  a.  Making  or 
having  little  or  no  smoke; 
as,  smokeless  cartridges. 

■mokelcss  powder,  one  of  a 
class  of  powders  (usually 
composed  of  guncotton 
with  or  without  other 
substances)  producing  lit¬ 
tle  or  no  smoke  on  explo¬ 
sion.  See  GUNCOTTON. 

— smoke'less-ly,  adv.-  smokejack,  1. 

smokeless  ness,  n. 

smok'er  (smok'er),  n.  1.  One  that  smokes  ;  as :  a  One 
who  dries  or  preserves  by  smoke,  b  One  who  smokes  to¬ 
bacco  or  the  like.  C  An  apparatus  for  making  and  direct¬ 
ing  a  stream  of  smoke  upon  bees  to  quiet  them. 

2.  A  smoking  car  or  compartment. 

3-  A  gathering  for  smoking  and  social  intercourse.  Colloq. 
4.  The  long-billed  curlew.  Local ,  U.  S. 


smoke  sail-  Naut.  A  small  sail  hoisted  close  to  the  galley 
stovepipe  in  a  head  wind,  to  carry  the  smoke  from  the  deck. 
smoke-stack7  (smok'stak7),  n.  A  chimney;  esp.,  a  pipe 
serving  as  a  chimney,  as  of  a  locomotive,  shop,  or  factory, 
smoke  tree.  Any  anacardiaceous  tree  or  shrub  of  the  genus 
Cotinus.  The  two  species  are-  C.cotinus,  the  European 
smoke  tree,  or  Venetian  sumac;  and  C.  cotinoides ,  the 
American  smoke  tree.  Both  have  entire  oblong  leaves  and 
large  panicles  of  minute  flowers  on  plumose  pedicels,  re¬ 
sembling  a  cloud  of  smoke, 
smoking  (smoking),^,  pr.  <£•  rb.  n.  of  smoke. 
smoking  bean,  the  long  pod  of  the  catalpa,  or  Indian  bean, 
sometimes  smoked  by  boys.  —  a.  car,  a  railroad  car  or  car¬ 
riage  in  which  tobacco  smoking  is  permitted.  —  s.  duck,  the 
American  widgeon.  Locals  N.  Amer.  —  a.  lamp,  Nav.,  for¬ 
merly,  a  lamp  kept  lighted  during  the  hours  w  hen  smoking 
was  allowed,  that  the  men  might  light  their  pipes  at  it :  — 
now  only  in  the  phrases  to  light ,  or  put  out ,  the  smoking 
lamp ,  to  allow  smoking  to  begin  or  to  cause  it  to  cease, 
smok'y  (smok'T),  a. ;  smok'i-er  (-T-er)  ;  smok'i-est. 

1.  Emitting  smoke,  esp.  in  large  quantities  or  in  an  offen¬ 
sive  manner  ;  fumid  ;  as,  smoky  fires. 

2.  Like,  or  of  the  nature  of,  smoke  ;  as,  a  smoky  fog. 

3.  Filled  with  smoke  ;  thick  ;  as,  a  smoky  atmosphere. 

4  Subject  to  be  filled  with  smoke  from  chimneys  or  fire¬ 
places;  as,  a  smoky  house. 

5.  Tarnished  with  smoke  ;  also,  of  the  color  of  smoke. 

6.  Ready  to  detect  or  suspect  something;  suspicious; 
also,  open  to  suspicion.  Obs.  Cf.  smoke,  i>.  t.,  4.  Foote. 
Smoky  City,  the,  Pittsburgh,  Peimsylvania;  —  a  nickname.  — 
b.  quartz,  cairngorm  stone.  — b.  topaz,  smoky  quartz,  esp. 
when  used  for  jewelry. 

smol'der  ((smol'der),  v.i.;  -dered  (-derd) ;  -der-ing. 
smoul'der  I  [ME.  smolderen ;  cf.  G.  dial,  smolen ,  smelen , 
D.  smeulen.  Cf.  smell.]  1.  To  burn  and  smoke  without 
flame  ;  to  waste  away  by  a  slow  and  suppressed  combustion. 
2  To  exist  in  a  state  of  suppressed  or  smothered  activity; 
to  burn  inwardly  ;  as,  a  smoldering  feud, 
smol'der  )  v.  t.  To  smother ;  suffocate  ;  choke  ;  also,  to 
smoul'der  I  darken  with  smolder.  Obs. 
smol'der,  smoul'der,  n.  Smoke  ;  smother, 
smolt  (smolt),  n.  [Cf.  AS.  smolt  serene,  quiet.]  A  salmon 
between  the  p arr  and  grilse  stages,  when  it  is  about  two 
years  old,  and  first  descends  to  the  sea.  It  is  then  silvery, 
smooth  (smooth),  a.  ;  smooth'er  (-er) ;  smooth'est.  [ME. 
smothe,  AS.  smd& ;  cf.  LG.  smode ,  snide,  smodig ;  of  un- 
cert.  orig.  ME.  had  also  smethe,  fr.  AS.  smeBe,  smaeSe, 
derivative  forms  fr.  the  same  root.]  1.  Having  an  even 
surface,  or  a  surface  so  even  that  no  roughness  or  points 
can  be  perceived  by  the  touch  ;  not  rough. 

2.  Evenly  spread  or  arranged  ;  sleek  ;  as,  smooth  hair. 

3.  Cookery ,  etc.  Without  lumps  or  with  perfect  blending 
of  the  elements  ;  as,  a  smooth  batter  or  salad  dressing. 

4.  Without  hair,  either  naturally  or  as  a  result  of  shaving. 
Esau..  is  a  hairy  man,  and  I  am  a  smooth  man.  frcn.xxvii.il. 

5.  Bot.  Not  rough  or  scabrous  ;  not  pubescent ;  glabrous. 

6.  Gently  flowing;  moving  equably;  not  ruffled  or  ob¬ 
structed;  as,  a  smooth  stream;  hence,  fig.,  unruffled, 
calm  ;  equable  ;  as,  a  smooth  disposition. 

7.  Flowing,  uttered,  or  giving  utterance,  without  check, 
obstruction,  or  hesitation  ;  not  harsh  ;  even  ;  fluent. 

Waller  was  smooth  ;  but  Drvden  taught  to  join 

The  varying  verse,  the  full  resounding  line.  Pope. 

8.  Bland;  mild;  soothing;  hence:  a  Not  harsh  or  acrid 
to  the  taste  ;  as,  a  smooth  wine,  b  Flattering  ;  free  from 
what  is  unpleasant ;  as,  smooth  tidings  ;  smooth  words. 

9.  Without  jarring,  jolting,  or  the  like  ;  —  said  of  motion. 

10.  a  Greek  Gram.  Sounded  without  the  aspirate  ;  as, 
the  smooth  breathing  ;  a  smooth  mute,  b  Phon.  Charac¬ 
terized  in  utterance  by  continuity  and  musical  quality  ; 
liquid  ;  vowel-like  ;  as  the  consonants  /,  m,  n,  ng,  r. 

11.  Mech.  it*  Physics.  Causing  no  resistance  to  a  body- 
sliding  along  its  surface  ;  frictionless. 

Syn.  —  Smooth,  sleek,  glossy.  Smooth  implies  evenness 
or  uniformity  of  surface;  that  which  is  sleek  is  smooth 
(or  smoothed)  and  soft ;  that  w  hich  is  glossy  is  smooth 
and  shining ;  as,  “  that  whiter  skin  of  hers  than  snow  ,  and 
smooth  as  monumental  alabaster  ”  (Shak.) ;  “  a  smooth  spot 
of  glassy  quiet  ’mid  those  battling  tides”  (Shelley);  “a 
beautiful  panther  ...  so  bright  oi  eye,  so  sleek  of  coat  ” 
(Thackeray) ;  “hair  sleekly  brushed  ”((/.  Eliot j;  cf.  “the 
sleek  favorites  of  fortune”  ( Coleridge );  “  fthej  beech,  the 
most  lovely  of  forest  trees,  whether  we  consider  its  smooth 
rind  or  bark,  for]  its  glossy  foliage  ”  (Gilbert  White) ;  “  [The 
rafters]  .  .  .  were  as  glossy  as  black  rocks  on  a  sunny  day 
cased  in  ice  ”  (D.  Wordsworth) ;  cf.  “  smoothed  hair  that  had 
the  gloss  of  black  briqny  leaves  ”  (G.  Meredith).  All  three 
wordsare  used  fig.  with  the  implication  of  speciousness  or 
plausibility;  as,  “most  smiling,  smooth ,  detested  para¬ 
sites”  (Shak);  “with  sleek,  adulterous  smile”  (Mickle); 
“  glossy  duplicity  ”  (Boswell).  See  level,  suave,  luster. 
smooth  alder,  the  common  alder  of  the  eastern  United 
States  (Alnus  rugosa ),  with  smooth  bark,  and  leaves  green 
on  both  sidee.  —  a.  blenny,  a  European  blenny  (Blenniuspho- 
lis ),  olive-green  with  irregular  black  spots,  and  without 
appendages  on  the  head.  — a.  breathing,  the  spiritus  lenis. 
—8.  dogfish.  See  dogfish,  1.— b.  file.  See  file,  tool.  —  b.  holly, 
an  Australian  monimiaceoustree  (Hedycaryn an  gusli  folia). 
—  a.  log,  a  clean  copy  of  a  ship’s  log  ;  specif.,  Nav.,  in  the 
United  States  navy,  a  large  book  into  which  are  copied  the 
entries  in  the  deck  log  and  which  is  sent  periodically  to  the 
Navy  Department.  —  s.  lungwort,  a  plant  of  the  genus  Mer- 


tensia  :  esp.,  the  Virginia  cow-slip.  —  smooth  meadow  grass. 
See  Kentucky  blue  grass.  —  b.  muscle,  Anal.,  nonstnated 
muscle.  See  muscle,  1  b  — 8.  skate.  See  skate,  fish.— a.  sole, 
the  lantern  flounder.— s.  sumac,  a  common  American  sumac 
(Rhus  glabra)  w  ith  glaucous  stems  and  leaves.  Also,  some¬ 
times,  the  dwarf  sumac  (A’,  copall ina).  —  b.  taper  drift.  See 
drift,  n.,  13  b.  —  b.  tare,  a  slender  European  vetch  (  Vicia 
tetrasperma ),  with  smooth  stems,  six  to  twelve  leaflets,  and 
pale  blue  flowers.  It  is  often  a  w  eed  in  meadow  s.  —  b.  win- 
terberry.  See  w interberry. 

smooth  (smooth), a</r.  Smoothly  (see  flat,  a.,  12).  Chaucer. 

Smooth  runs  the  water  where  the  brook  ib  deep.  Shak. 
smooth,  n.  1.  Act  of  making  smooth  ;  a  stroke  which 
smooths  ;  also,  Rare ,  condition  of  smoothness. 

2.  That  which  is  smooth  ;  the  smooth  part  of  anything. 
“  The  smooth  of  liis  neck.”  Gen.  xxvii.  16. 

smooth,  v.  t. ;  smoothed  (smoothd) ;  smoothing.  [ME. 
smothen  (cf.  ME.  smethen ,  AS.  smeSian).  See  smooth,  a.] 

1.  To  make  smooth  ;  to  make  even  on  the  surface  ;  as,  to 
smooth  a  board  w  ith  a  plane  ;  to  smooth  cloth  w  ith  an  iron. 

2.  To  free  from  obstruction  ;  to  make  easy. 

And  smooth  my  passage  to  the  realms  of  day.  Pope 

3.  To  free  from  harshness ;  to  make  flowing  ;  as,  to  smooth 
the  voice  or  one’s  words. 

4.  To  palliate  ;  to  gloze  ;  as,  to  smooth  over  a  fault. 

5.  To  make  calm  ;  to  quiet ;  to  soften,  esp.  with  blandish¬ 

ments;  also,  to  make  pleasant  or  agreeable  or  bland. 
“  Smooth  not  thy  tongue  with  filed  talk.”  Shak. 

Each  perturbation  smoothed  with  outward  calm.  Milton. 
6  To  remove  or  reduce  (anything  regarded  as  an  obstruc¬ 
tion)  ;  —  usually  with  away  ;  as,  to  smooth  aw  ay  a  hillock. 

The  difficulty  smooth'd ,  the  danger  shar  d.  Dryden. 

7.  Phon.  To  change  into  a  simple  sound  by  “smoothing.” 
smooth,  V.  i.  1.  To  flatter  ;  to  use  blandishment.  Obs.  or  R. 

Smile  in  men’s  faces,  smooth ,  deceive  and  cog.  Shak. 
2.  To  become  smooth,  in  any  sense, 
smooth'bore  .  or  smooth'-bore7  (smooth'bor' ;  201),  a. 
Firearms.  Having  a  bore  of  smooth  surface; — disting, 
from  rifled.  —n.  A  smoothbore  firearm, 
smooth'en  (sm6bth'’n),  v.  t.  To  make  smooth, 
smooth'd  (  er),  /*.  One  that  smooths ;  a  sleeker  or  slicker, 
esp.  in  founding.  Specif.  :  pi.  Paper  Making.  A  pair  of 
highly  polished  heated  rollers  between  the  two  sets  of  large 
drying  cylinders  in  one  kind  of  Fourdrinier  machine, 
smoothing,  p.  pr.  <£•  vb.  n.  of  smooth.  Hence  :  n.  Phon. 
A  sound  change  consisting  in  the  conversion  of  a  diph¬ 
thong  or  a  consonantal  combination  into  a  simple  sound  ;  as, 
seven  from  AS.  seofan;  Ger.pfe/ferfrom  pfe^/ar  H.  Sweet. 
smoothing  box.  =boxiron.  —  s.iron.  a  An  iron  instrument 
with  a  polished  face,  for  smoothing  clothes  ;  a  sadiron  ;  a 
flatiron,  b  An  iron  slicker  used  in  leather  manufacture. 
—  a.  mill,  a  revolvable  sandstone  wheel  used  with  a  stream 
of  water  for  cutting  and  beveling  glass,  etc.  —  s.  plane,  a 
short,  finely  set  plane,  for  smoothing  and  finishing  work, 
smore  (smor),  v.  t.  d*  i.  [AS.  smorian  ;  akin  to  D.  &  LG. 
j  smoren ,  G.  schmoren  to  stew.  Cf.  smother.]  To  smother  ; 
suffocate ;  extinguish.  Obs.  or  Scot.  &  Dial.  Eng. 
smoth'er  (smuth'er),  n.  [ME.  smorther ,  fr.  AS.  smorian. 
See  smore.]  1.  That  which  smothers  or  causes  a  sensation 
or  suggestion  of  smothering,  as  smoke,  fog,  sea  foam  in 
great  quantity,  a  confused  multitude  of  things,  etc. 

Then  they  vanished,  swallowed  up  in  the  grayness  of  the  even¬ 
ing  and  the  smoke  and  smother  of  the  storm.  Century  Mag. 
2.  A  state  of  smoldering  or  of  suppression. 

Not  to  keep  their  suspicions  in  smother.  Bacon. 
smoth'er  (smuth'er),  v.  t.  ;  smoth'ered  (-erd)  ;  smoth'er- 
ing.  [ME.  smortheren.  See  smother,  n.]  1.  To  deprive 
of  the  air  necessary  for  life;  to  prevent  from  breathing  by; 
to  destroy  the  life  of  by  suffocation  ;  to  suffocate. 

2.  To  aff  ect  as  by  suffocation  ;  to  stifle  ;  to  deprive  of  air 
by  a  thick  covering,  as  of  ashes  ;  as,  to  smother  a  fire. 

3.  Hence,  to  repress  the  action  of;  to  suppress ;  to  conceal ; 
as,  to  smother  one’s  displeasure  ;  to  smother  a  scandal. 

4.  To  cook  in  a  covered  pan  or  dish,  or  cover  thickly  with 
something  ;  as,  beefsteak  smothered  with  onions. 

6.  To  spot  or  cover  with  smuts;  to  daub.  Dial.  Eng. 
smothered  mate,  Chess ,  checkmate  given  when  movement  of 
the  king  is  completely  obstructed  by  his  own  men. 

smoth'er,  v.  i.  1.  To  be  suffocated  or  stifled. 

2.  To  burn  slowly,  without  sufficient  air;  to  smolder. 

3.  To  be  suppressed  or  deprived  of  vent,  as  wrath, 
smoth'er-y  (-T),  a.  Tending  to  smother ;  6tifling.  — 

smoth'er-i  ness  (-T-nSs),  n. 

smudge  (smuj),  n.  [Cf.  Dan.  smuds  smut,  E.  smutch.']  1.  ^ 
thick  or  suffocating  smoke. 

2.  A  smoldering  mass  of  combustibles  placed  on  the  wind¬ 
ward  side  of  a  house,  tent,  etc.,  to  keep  off  insects.  U.  S. 

3.  A  stain  ;  smutch  ;  smear. 

4.  Plumbing.  =  plumber’s  soil. 

smudge,  v.  t. ;  smudged  (smujd);  smudg'ing  (smuj'Tng). 

1.  To  smoke  by  means  of  a  smudge. 

2.  To  smutch  ;  smear;  soil ;  to  blacken  with  smoke, 
smudg'y  (smiij'I),  a.  1.  Blackened  or  discolored  with 

or  as  with  smudge  or  smoke  ;  also,  smeared  ;  blurred. 

2.  ( pron .  also  smdoj'T.)  Smoky;  stifling;  sultry.  Dial.  Eng. 
smug  (smug),  a.  ;  smug'ger  (-er) ;  smug'gest.  [Of  Scand. 
or  LG.  origin;  cf.  LG.  smack ,  G.  schmuck ,  Dan.  smuk, 
OSw.  smuck ,  smock ,  and  E.  smock ,  smuggle ;  cf.  G.  schmuck 
ornament.  See  smock.]  Primly  neat,  nice,  or  proper, 


smock'-a  gent.n.  A  pander.  Obs 
smock'face',  n.  An  effeminate 
person.  Obs. 

smock  '-faced'  (-fast'),  a.  Hav¬ 
ing  a  feminine  countenance  or 
complexion  ;  girlish. 
smock'lesB,  a.  Naked.  f  ObsA 
smock'pecked',  a.  Henpecked. | 
smock'-Ba  tyr,  n.  Woman  hater. 
Obs.  [Wencher.  06*.  I 

smock'Bter,  w.  +  -*fer.]| 

smod.  i*  shot. 

Bmoder.  smother. 

8moge.  f  SMUDGE. 

Bmoit  +  SMOT. 

Bmok  -k  smock. 
Bmok'a-ble.8moke'a-hle(Bm6k'- 
d-bi),  a.  See -able. 
smoke  arch.  A  locomotive 
smoke  box. 

smoke  ball.  1.  A  puffball. 

2.  A  ball  or  cape  containing 
a  composition  which,  when  it 
burns,  emits  thick  smoke, 
smoke  black.  Lampblack, 
smoke  bnsh  The  smoke  tree, 
smoke  condenser.  =  smoke 
w  %5*HBR.  [smoke.  I 

Bmoke'-dry7,  v.  t.  To  dry  in  | 


smoke'far  things,  ».  ;>/.  Obs.  & 

Pentecostals.  b  Hearth  money, 
smoke 'loft',  n.  Chimney.  Obs. 
smoke'-oh  .  n.  Among  certain 
classes  of  laborers  in  Australia, 
one  of  several  periods  of  rest, 
usually  of  half  an  hour  each, 
between  meal  times,  for  which 
pay  ment  is  made  ;  —  so  called  as 
giving  time  for  a  smoke, 
smoke  pipe.  A  smokestack, 
smoke  plant  The  smoke  tree, 
smoke  proof.  A  test  impression 
of  a  tvne  founder’s  punch  ob¬ 
tained*  bv  blackening  it  in  a 
flame  and  stamping  it  on  paper, 
smoke  quartz.  Smoky  quartz, 
smoke  rocket.  Plumbing.  A 
smoke-generating  device  for 
testing  for  leaks  in  drains, 
smoke'stone' ,  n.  Smoky  quartz, 
smoke'-tight'.  a.  Impervious 
to  smoke. 

smoke  washer.  A  device  in 
which  smoke  is  exhausted  up¬ 
wards  against  a  downward  spray 
of  water  to  remove  the  solid  par¬ 
ticles  of  the  smoke, 
smoke' wood  (-wdbd7),  n.  The 


virgm’s-bower  Clematis  vitalba. 

Its  porous  stems  are  sometimes 
smoked  by  boys.  (.smoky. I 
smok'i-ly*  (smdk'T-lY),  ad »•.  of| 
smok'i-ness.  »/.  See -ness. 
smokke  +  smock,  smoke. 
smolde  Obs  pret.  of  smell. 
smol'der-ing  neBB.  emoul'der- 
lng-nesB,  n.  See  -ness. 
amo’  'der-y.  a.  Suffocating.  •Obs. 
smolt  ( smolt),  a.  (AS.,  serene, 
quiet.]  Smooth  ;  calm  ;  clear 
Obs.  nr  Scot,  Dial.  Eng. 
smooch  (smooch).  Var.  of 
SMUTCH.  _  [smother.  I 

smoor  (srnfir).  Var.  of  smoke, | 
smoor  (sm6r).  Dial.  Eng.  var. 
of  smear.  [3r  Dial.  Eng. I 

Bmoor.  Var,  of  smukr.  Scot. \ 
smoor'ich  (smor'lK),  n.  Sr  v. 
Kiss;  smack.  Scot. 
smoot.  'k  sinotc,  pret.  of  smite. 
smoot ( smoot ),  n.  [Cf.  Sw.  dial. 
smutt ,  smot,  a  passageway,  I)nn. 
smiitte  an  alley,  Icel.  smdtta  a 
narrow  lane.]  A  narrow  passage¬ 
way.  —  r.  i.  To  creep  through 
a  smoot ;  to  move  stealthily. 
Both  Dial.  Eng. 


Bmooth'-bored'fsm  ooHi'bord'), 

a.  Firearms.  Smoothbore, 
smooth'-chinned  (-chTnd'),  a 
Beardless. 

smoothd.  Smoothed.  Ref  Sp. 
smoother  +  smother. 
smooth'-faced'  (-fast'),  a.  a 
Beardless,  b  Having  a  smooth 
surface,  c  Smooth,  or  bland,  in 
countenance  or  expression, 
smooth'ish.  a.  See-i^H. 
smooth'ly,  adv.  of  smooth. 
Bmooth'ness,  n.  See  -ness. 
smooth'-spo  ken  (-spfi'k’n),  a 
Speaking  smoothly  ;  plausible, 
smooth '-tongued  (-tungd'),  a. 
Having  a  smooth  tongue  ;  plau¬ 
sible  ;  flattering, 
smop'ple  ( 8m5p'’l),  a.  Brittle  ; 
crisp.  Dial.  Eng. 
smore  (smfir),  n.  Smother;  dense 
smoke;  stifling  air.  Obs.  or  Scot. 
II  smo-ren'do  (smfi-rfn'do),  a. 
fit.]  Music.  =  mokendo. 
amort.  »\  i.  Proh.,  to  smart.  Obs. 
smorther.  +  smother. 

(smor-zan'do  (smflr-tsan'dO), 
smor-za'to  (smfir-tsa'tO),  a. 
It.]  Music.  Growing  fainter  and 


softer;  dying  away  ;  morendo.  I 

smot(sm5t),u.  $r  r.  Stain;  brand; 
mark.  Scot.  (p.)  of  smite. I  j 
smote  (smot),  pret  (Sr  rare 
smoterlich,  a.  [Cf.  smut.]  Dirty; 
smutched  ;  foul.  Obs. 
smotery,  a.  Dirty.  Obs. 
smothe  +  smooth. 
smothe  Obs.  pret.  of  smite. 
smoth  er-a'tion  (smutb'Pr-n'- 
sh?ln),  n.  A  smothering  or  state 
of  being  smothered.  Collog. 
smother  fly.  An  aphid, 
smoth'er-ing-ly,  adv.  of  smoth¬ 
ering,  p.  pr- 

smoth'er-kiln',  n.  A  kiln  in 
which  pottery  is  blackened  by 
admitting  smoke  in  firing, 
smot'ter,  v.J_.  To  besmear.  Sr  of. 
smouch(smooch;  smouch).  Var. 
of  smutch,  ?*.  Sr  n. 
smouch,  n.  [See  smous.]  A  Jew 
Obs.  Slang,  Eng. 
smouch  (smouch  ;  smrtbch),  *’•  t. 
Sri.  To  kiss,  esp.  loudlv  or  slob- 
beringly.  Obs.  nr  Dial. 
smouch,  n.  A  loud  buss  or  ki66  ; 
a  smack.  Obs.  or  Dial. 
imouch'er  (-?r),  n.  A  smouch  ; 


kies.  Dial.  Eng. 

smoul'der.  Var.  of  smolder. 
smoul'drv.  +  smolder  y. 
8mourrock  (smor'uK).  Var.  of 
smoorich.  Scot. 
smous,  smouse  (smous),  n  [D 
smous, smous je.)  A  Jew.  Slang, 
Obs.,  nr  South  Africa. 
smoutch  (smouen).  Obs.  or  dial. 
Eng.  of  smouch.  [smutty. | 
smout'ie  (smoot'Y).  Scot.  of| 
smout'ing,  ?».  Temporary  work 
when  out  of  regular  work.  Obs. 
smowk.  SMOKE, 
smowrte,  pret.  of  short.  Obs. 
smowt.  4*  smolt.  [prole. I 
b  m  p.  Abbr.  Sine  mascula 
Smri'tl' smrYt'f ). n.  [Skr.swrft.l 
Hinduism.  The  ceremonial  ana 
legal  institutes  as  preserved  in 
record  or  tradition.  Cf.  sruti. 
smudge  (smtii ;  smdbj),  v.  v  To 
laugh,  chuckle,  or  6mile  slyly  or 
quietly.  — a.  A  sly  or  quiet 
laugh  or  smile.  Both  Scot.,  7r., 
Sr  Dial.  Eng.  [that  smudges.  I 
smudg'er  (smnj'Pr),  n.  One) 
smudg'i-neBB  (-Y-nCs),  n.  See 
-NESS. 


food,  foot ;  out,  oil  ;  chair  ;  go  ;  sing,  ii)k  ;  then,  thin ;  nature,  verdure  (250) ;  K  =  ch  in  G.  icli,  ach  (144) ;  boN  ;  yet ;  zh  =  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Guide. 

Full  explanations  of  Abbreviations,  8lgns,  Ate.,  Immediately  precede  the  t  oeabulary. 
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esp.  in  dress ;  spruce ;  sleek  ;  as,  a  smug ,  self-satisfied, 
countenance;  smug  respectability. 

They  he  so  smug  uud  smooth  Robinson  ( More's  Utopia ). 
Syn.  —  See  suave. 

smug  (smug),  n.  [See  smug,  a.]  1.  A  student  devoted 

to  study  to  the  exclusion  of  ordinary  pleasures.  Cf.  Dio, 
n.,  2,  grind,  7i.,  3  b-  Eng.  School  and  College  Slang. 

2.  A  person  of  self-complacent  propriety.  Slang. 
smug,  v.  t.  To  make  smug,  or  spruce.  Obs.  Drayton. 
smug'gle  (smug'’l),  v.  t. ;  smug'gled  (-’Id) ;  smug'gling 
(-ling).  [Of  LG.  or  Scand.  origin  ;  cf.  LG.  smuggeln ,  D. 
smokkelen,  G.  schmuggeln ,  Dan.  smugle ,  Sw.  smyga  to  intro¬ 
duce  or  convey  secretly,  Dan.  i  smug  secretly,  D.  smuigen 
to  eat  in  secret,  AS.  smugan  to  creep.  See  smock.]  1.  To 
import  or  export  secretly,  contrary  to  the  law ;  to  bring 
into,  or  take  out  of,  a  country  (merchandise)contrary  to  law 
and  with  a  fraudulent  intent  ;  specif.,  to  import  or  export 
without  paying  the  duties  imposed  by  law  ;  as,  to  smuggle 
lace  ;  to  smuggle  Chinese  laborers. 

2.  To  convey  or  introduce  clandestinely, 
smug'gle,  v.  i.  To  import  or  export  anything  in  violation 
of  the  customs  laws. 

smug'gler  (-ler),  n.  1.  One  who  smuggles. 

2.  A  vessel  employed  in  smuggling. 

smut  (sin Qt),  n.  [Akin  to  Sw.  smuts,  Dan.  smuds ,  MHG. 
smuz,  G.  schmutz ,  D.  smet  a  spot  or  stain,  smoddig ,  smod- 
sig ,  smodderig ,  dirty,  smodderen  to  smut.  Cf.  smutch.] 

1.  Foul  matter,  like  soot  or  coal  dust ;  also,  a  spot  or  soil 
made  by  such  matter. 

2.  Mining.  Bad,  soft  coal,  containing  much  earthy  matter, 
found  esp.  at  the  outcrop. 

3.  a  A  destructive  disease  of  various  plants,  especially  of 
the  cereal  grasses,  caused  by  parasitic  fungi  of  the  order 
U8tilaginales ;  also,  any  fungus  producing  such  disease. 
The  stinking  smuts  (Tilletiaceie)  attack  wheat  only,  the 
loose  smuts  (Ustilaginacete)  other  cereals.  The  former  (see 
2d  eunt  b)  have  a  disagreeable  odor  and  destroy  only  the 
kernel:  the  latter  destroy  the  whole  spikelet.  On  account 
of  the  mass  of  dusty  spores  a  loose  smut  is  also  called  dust 
brand.  The  chief  loose  smuts  of  grain  are  :  UstHago  tritici , 
of  wheat ;  (J.  arenx.of  oats,  U.  horded  and  U.  nuda%oi  bar¬ 
ley;  U.  may d is,  of  Indian  corn  ;  and  LJrocystis  occulta ,  of 
rye.  See  Ustilaqinales.  b  Any  of  several  similar  diseases 
caused  by  fungi  of  other  groups,  as  species  of  Cercospora. 

4.  Obscene  language ;  ribaldry;  obscenity.  Addison. 
Smut  (smut),  v.  t.  ;  smut'ted  ;  smut'ting.  1.  To  stain  or 

mark  with  smut ;  to  blacken  with  coal,  soot,  or  the  like. 

2.  To  taint  with  smut  or  mildew,  as  grain.  Bacon. 

3.  Fig. :  To  blacken  ;  to  sully  or  taint ;  tarnish. 

4.  To  clear  of  smut ;  as,  to  smut  grain  for  the  mill, 
smut,  V.  i.  1.  To  gather  smut ;  to  be  converted  into,  or 

affected  by,  smut ;  to  become  smutted.  Mortimer. 

2.  To  give  off  smut ;  to  crock. 

smutch  (smuch),  7i.  [Perh.  fr.  Scand.,  and  for  smuts.  See 
smut,  ».]  A  dark  stain  ;  a  smudge  ;  a  dirty  spot, 
smutch,  v.  t.;  smutched  ( smuch t);  smutch'ing.  To  blacken, 
as  with  smoke,  soot,  coal,  or  the  like  ;  to  smudge, 
smut  fungus  Any  fungus  of  the  order  Ustilaginales. 
smut  grass  A  grass  ( S parabolas  i adieus),  of  West  Indian 
origin,  common  in  the  southern  United  States.  _  It  has 
tufted  wiry  steins  and  narrow  panicles  usually  infested 
with  a  black  smut  of  the  genus  Cercospora.  See  smut,  3  b 
smut'ty  (smut'T),  a. ;  smut'ti-er  (-T-3r)  ;  smut'ti-est. 

1.  Soiled  or  tainted  with  smut  ;  smutted. 

2.  Obscene  ;  indecent ;  as,  a  smutty  joke. 

—  smut'ti  ly  (-Y-1T),  — smut'ti  ness.  n. 

snack  (siiXk),  n.  [See  snatch,  v.  t.]  1.  A  share  ;  part; 
portion.  Obs.  ere.,  Collog.,  to  go  snacks,  i.  e.,  to  share. 

At  lost  he  whispers,  **  Do,  and  we  go  macks."  Pope. 

2.  A  slight,  hasty  repast.  Dial.  Collog. 

3.  A  snap,  snatch,  or  bite,  as  of  a  dog.  Scot.  &  Dial.  Eng. 
snac'ot  (snSk'/yt),  7i.  A  pipefish  of  the  genus  Syngnathus. 
ymal'fle  (sn5f'’l),  n.  [D.  snavel  a  beak,  bill,  snout ;  akin  to 

G.  schnnbel,  OHG.  snabul ,  D.  sneb,  snebbe ,  OFries.  snavel 
mouth,  Dan.  &  Sw.  snabel  beak,  bill,  Litli.  snapas ,  and  to 
E.  snaji,  v.  See  snap;  cf.  neb.]  A  bridle  bit  the  mouthpiece 
of  which  has  one  or  more  joints  or  links,  consisting  in  its 
simplest  form  of  two  bars  tapering  to  where  they  are  joined 
by  a  single  ring,  sometimes  of  a  chain  or  chains,  or  strands 
of  twisted  metal.  Called  also  snaffle  bit.  See  1st  bjt,  2d  I/lust. 
snaf'fle,  v.  t. ;  snaf'fi.ed  (-’Id) ;  snaf'fling  (-ling).  1.  To 
put  a  snaffle  in  the  mouth  of  ;  to  subject  to  the  snaffle. 

2.  To  steal ;  pilfer;  loot.  Slang  or  Dial.  Eng. 
snag  (sn5g).  7i.  [Cf.  I  cel.  snagi  a  clothes  peg,  Norw.  snage 
projecting  point  or  tongue  of  land.]  1.  A  stump  or  base 
of  a  branch  that  has  been  lopped  off ;  a  knot ;  protuber¬ 
ance  ;  also,  a  rough  branch  broken  off. 

2.  A  tooth  projecting  beyond  the  rest ;  contemptuously,  a 

broken  or  decayed  tooth.  Di'ior. 

3.  A  tree  or  branch  fixed  in  the  bottom  of  a  river  or 
other  navigable  water,  and  rising  nearly  or  quite  to  the 
surface,  very  dangerous  to  boats.  U .  S.  Australia. 

4.  Fig.  :  A  concealed  difficulty,  obstacle,  or  the  like  ;  as, 
he  ran  against  a  snag  in  his  enterprise.  Collog. 

6.  One  of  the  secondary  branches  of  an  antler;  a  small 
tine  or  a  branch  of  a  tine. 

snag,  v.  t. ;  snagged  (snXgd) ;  snag'ging  (snXg'Tng).  1.  To 
cut  snags  or  branches  from,  as  the  stem  of  a  tree  ;  to  hew 
or  trim  roughly.  Dial.  Eng. 


2.  To  run  upon,  o.*  entangle  with,  a  snag,  or  projecting 
part  of  a  sunken  tree,  as  a  vessel.  U.  S.  &  Australia. 

3.  To  clear  (a  river)  of  snags.  U.  S .  &  Australia. 
snag'gy  t  9n&g'I),  a.  1.  Full  of  snags  ;  as  :  a  Full  of  short, 

rough  stumps,  protuberances,  or  knots,  b  Abounding  in 
snags ;  —  said  af  a  river  or  the  like.  U.  S.  ti*  Australia. 

2.  Snappish  ;  cross  ;  ill-tempered.  Dial.  Eng. 
snail  (snal),  7i.  [ME.  snaile,  AS.  snsegel,  snegel ,  snsegl ; 
akin  toG.  schnecke,  OHG.  snecko,  Dan.  snegl ,  Icel  snigill.} 
1.  Any  of  numerous  gastropod  mollusks  ;  esp.,  when  used 
without  a  qualifying  term,  one  of 
terrestrial  habits  having  a  well- 
developed  spiral  shell  into  which 
the  animal  can  withdraw  for  pro¬ 
tection.  Though  not  abundant  in 
most  parts  of  the  United  States, 
snails  are  very  numerous  in  Eu 


Snail  ( Macrocyclis  con- 
cava). 


rope  and  in  most  warm  countries,  and  are  often  very  de¬ 
structive  to  vegetation.  The  larger  and  most  abundant 
European  forms  belong  to  the  Helicidae  (see  helix,  3).  Some 
are  used  as  food  (esp.  in  France),  generally  after  feeding 
and  fattening.  Also,  often  with  a  qualifying  term,  any  of 
various  other  gastropods,  esp.  fresli-water  kinds,  particu¬ 
larly  if  having  a  spiral  shell  (see  pond  snail,  sea  snail). 

2.  Hence,  a  drone  ;  a  slow-moving  person  or  thing. 

3.  Mach.  Ac  Horol.  A  spiral  or  volute-shaped  cam. 

4.  Mil.  A  kind  of  testudo.  Obs. 

5.  The  snail  clover  or  its  pod.  Also  snails. 

snail  clover.  Any  of  several  species  of  medic,  as  Medicago 
scutellata,  having  helicoid  or  spirally  coiled  pods. 

snail'flow  er  (-fiou'er),  n.  An  Asiatic  fabaceous  vine 
( Phaseolus  caracal/a)  sometimes  grown  for  its  fragrant 
flowers,  the  corolla  keel  being  coiled  like  a  snail  shell. 

’snails  (z’nalz),  inter j.  God’s  nails,  or  His  nails,  — the  nails 
with  which  the  Savior  was  fastened  to  the  cross.  Obs. 

snake  (snak),  n.  [AS.  snaca  ;  akin  to  LG.  snake,  schnake, 
Icel.  sndkr ,  snokr,  Dan.  snog,  Sw.  snok  ;  of  uncert.  origin.] 

1.  Any  of  numerous  limbless  reptiles  having  a  very  elon¬ 
gate  body,  that 
constitute  t  li  e 
group  Ophidia, 
ranking  as  an  or¬ 
der,  or  as  a  subor¬ 
der  of  the  Squa- 
mata.  Geologi¬ 
cally,  the  snakes 
are  of  rather  re¬ 
cent  origin.  They 
are  distinguished 
by  the  complete 
absence  of  the 

limbs  and  their  „ 

supporting  arch-  Heads  of  Snakes  A  Elapine  ( Rungams)  ;  If 
es,  except  for  Colubrine  (Xatrh) ;  C Vlperine  (Daboia)» 
traces  of  the  hind  limbs  or  pelvic  girdle  in  a  few  forms  ;  by 
certain  peculiarities  of  the  cranial  bones;  and  especially 
by  the  structure  of  the  jaws,  the  branches  of  the  mandible 
being  generally  connected  in  front  by  an  elastic  ligament, 
and  the  upper  jawbones  so  connected  that  the  mouth  is 
usually  very  distensible.  Snakes  have  the  tympanuni  of 
the  ear  wanting  and  the  eye  permanently  covered  with  a 
transparent  membrane  representing  the  nictitating  mem¬ 
brane,  but  no  movable  eyelids.  One  of  the  lungs  is  usually 
reduced  or  wanting.  Reproduction  is  ovoviviparous  or 
oviparous.  The  bite  of  most  snakes  is  not  poisonous,  but 
some  have  certain  of  the  salivary  glands  modified  into 
poison  glands  and  some  of  the  upper  teeth  developed  into 
grooved  or  even  tubular  fangs,  and  are  among  the  most 
dangerous  of  animals.  Snakes  are  almost  exclusively  pre¬ 
daceous,  generally  refusing  all  but  living  prey,  which  con¬ 
sists  of  large  insects,  small  mammals,  birds,  and  lizards, 
etc.  These  they  swallow  whole,  in  some  cases  alive,  in 
others  after  poisoning  them,  or  strangling  them  in  coils  of 
the  body.  Though  most  snakes  live  on  the  ground,  or  in 
holes  or  crevices,  some  are  burrowers,  some  arboreal,  and 
others  aquatic  or  even  truly  marine  in  habits.  Most  of 
them  have  the  belly  covered  with  broad  transverse  plates 
to  each  of  which  the  ends  of  a  pair  of  ribs  are  attached, 
and  movements  of  the  ribs  and  plates  help  in  locomotion, 
which  is,  however,  performed  chiefly  by  lateral  undulations 
of  the  body  (pressing  against  inequalities  on  the  surface, 
stems  of  plants,  etc.).  Most  snakes  are  not  only  harmless 
to  man,  but  often  useful.  None  of  them  can  sting  with  the 
tail  or  with  the  tongue.  The  name  is  popularly  extended 
to  snakelike  limbless  lizards,  as  the  glass  S7iake.  See  also 
Congo  snake,  serpent,  1. 

2.  [cap.’]  See  Shoshone. 

snake,  r.  t. ;  snaked  (snakt) ;  snak'ing  (snak'ing).  1.  To 
drag  or  draw,  as  a  snake  from  a  hole;  lienee,  to  drag  at 
full  length,  as  a  log  ;  to  drag  forcibly  ;  to  jerk  ;  yank  ,  — 
often  with  out.  Collog.  or  Slang,  U.  S. 

2  To  take  slyly  ;  to  steal ;  filch.  Dial. 

3.  Nant.  a  To  worm,  b  To  bind  together  with  small 
stuff,  as  backstays,  to  prevent  one  falling  if  shot  in  two. 

4.  To  skid  (logs). 

snake,  v.  i.  To  crawl  or  move  like  a  snake  ;  to  progress  in 
a  spiral ;  also,  to  move  warily  or  stealthily  ;  to  sneak, 
snake'bird'  (-bOrd'),  w.  [So  named  from  its  snakelike 
neck.]  1.  Any  fish-eating  bird  of  the  genus  A?i hinga  (syn. 
Plotus ),  allied  to  the  cormorants  but  having  a  very  long 
slender  neck,  small  head,  and  sharp-pointed  bill.  The 
color  is  mostly  blackish  brown  varied  on  the  upper  parts 
with  silvery  gray  or  metallic  greenish.  They  chiefly  fre¬ 


quent  inland  streams,  lakes,  and  swamps  and  are  very  ex¬ 
pert  swimmers  and  divers.  Four  — 
species  are  known,  A.  anhinga  ol 
the  southern  United  States  and  jw 

tropical  America,  A.  rufus  of  Af-  Jr 
rica,  A.melanagaster  of  southern  Qa 
Asia,  and  A.  novx-hollandix  of 
Australia  and  New  Zealand. 

2.  The  wryneck.  Local,  Eng. 
snake  blenny.  Any  elongated 
blenny  of  the  genus  Lumpenvs, 
esp.  L.  lampetrxformis  of  the  . 

North  Atlantic.  ^ 

snake  cane.  A  tropical  South  18k 

American  palm  ( Kunthia  mo?i-  VStm  -rir  M 

tana)  having  a  ringed,  snakelike  ™  f  vs§ 

stem.  Its  juice  is  used  by  the  na-  American  Snakebird  (Na¬ 
tives  as  a  cure  for  snake  bites.  hinga  anhinga). 

snake  cucumber.  A  gourd  ( Cu- 

rumis  melo  Jleruosus)  cultivated  as  a  curiosity  for  its  long, 
sinuous  fruits;  also, the  fruit  itself.  Botanically  it  is  a 
form  of  the  muskmelon. 

snake  dance.  A  religious  dance  in  which  the  handling  of 
snakes  is  a  part  of  the  ceremonial ;  esp.,  the  dance  given 
by  the  Hopi  Indians  every  second  year  as  the  culmination 
of  a  nine  days’  ritual,  to  petition  the  nature  deities  for  rain, 
the  snakes  probably  representing  underworld  powers, 
snake  eel  Any  of  numerous  scaleless  eels  of  the  family 
Ophichthyidae,  having  no  caudal  fin,  and  the  end  of  the  tail 
projecting  beyond  the  dorsal  and  anal  fins.  They  abound 
in  tropical  seas,  and  are  often  spotted  like  some  snakes, 
snake  fence  A  worm  fence  (which  see).  U.  S. 
snake'fish  (snak'fTsh'),  n.  a  =  ribbon  fish  b.  b  A  liz¬ 
ard  fish. 

snake  fly.  Any  of  several  neuropterous  insects  of  the 
family  Raphidiidx  ;  —  so  called  because  of  their  large  head 
and  elongated  neck  and  prothorax. 

snake  gourd-  a  The  snake  cucumber,  b  The  gourd 
Tidchosanthes  anguina,  with  long  contorted  fruit ;  also, 
a  form  of  the  bottle  gourd  (Drgenaria  lagenariu). 
snake 'head  (snak'hgd'), ».  1.  A  loose,  bent-up  end  of  one 
of  the  strap  rails,  or  flat  rails,  formerly  used  on  railroads. 

2.  a  The  turtlehead.  b  The  guinea-hen  flower. 
snake'headS  or  snake'-head',  mul'let.  Any  of  several 

Asiatic  and  East  Indian  fresh-water  fishes  constituting  the 
Ophicephalidse,  having  a  pikelike  head,  large  mouth,  cylin¬ 
drical  body,  and  long  dorsal  and  anal  fins.  They  are  car¬ 
nivorous,  voracious,  and  extremely  tenacious  of  life.  Iu 
Hawaii  and  California,  they  are  known  as  China  fishes, 
snake  mackerel  A  long,  silvery  deep-sea  fish  ( O'emjiylus 
serpens),  related  to.  but  slenderer  than,  the  escolar. 
snake'mouth  (snak'month'),  n.  A  handsome  bog  orchid 
( Pogonia  ophioglossoides)  of  the  eastern  United  States, hav¬ 
ing  pink  flowers  suggestive  of  the  open  mouth  of  a  6iiake  ; 
—  also  called  snakemonth  pogonia. 

snake  nut  The  fruit  of  a  sabiaceous  tree  ( Ophiocarvon  pa- 
radorum)  of  Guiana.  Its  embryo  resembles  a  coilea  snake, 
snake  palm  An  Asiatic  aroid  (Amorphoph alius  rivieri) 
with  reddish  and  speckled  spathes  and  palmlike  leaves, 
snake'plece'  (snak'pes'),  n.  Shipbuilding.  A  diagonal 
timber  connecting  the  afterbody  and  the  stern  frame, 
snake'root'  (-root/),  n.  Any  of  numerous  plants,  most  of 
which  have  had  repute  as  remedies  for  snake  bites  ;  also, 
the  roots  of  any  of  tliese.  Among  the  more  important  are  : 
Virginia  snakeroot,  Arislolochia  serpentario ;  black  snakeroot, 
Cim  icifuga  racemosa  and  species  of  San icula  ;  Senega  snake- 
root,  Polygala  senega  ;  button  snakeroot,  Einjngium  and  spe¬ 
cies  of  Laciniaria;  white  snakeroot.  Eupatomumageratoides ; 
Canada  snakeroot,  species  of  Asamm. 

snake’s'-beard  (snaks'berd')^/.  Any  Asiatic hremodora- 
ceous  plant  of  the  genus  Opfiiopogon.  They  have  showy 
white  or  purple  flowers. 

snake’s'-head',  n.  a  The  guinea-hen  flower, having  check¬ 
ered  petals,  b  In  California,  the  cichoriaceous  plant  Ma- 
lacofhrix  coulteri ,  which  lias  a  spotted  involucre, 
snake’s-head  iris.  All  iridaceous  plant  ( Hermodactyhis 
fnberosus)  of  the  Mediterranean  region.  The  flowers  slight¬ 
ly  resemble  a  serpent’s  open  mouth. 
snake'stone7  (suak'ston'),  n.  1.  Ayr  stone. 

2  An  ammonite  ;  — so  called  from  its  form. 

3.  A  stone,  or  stonelike  substance  as  some  preparation, 
popularly  thought  efficacious  when  applied  to  a  snake  bite. 

snake'wood'  (-Wt5bd/),  n.  a  All  East  Indian  loganiaceous 
vine  (Sh'ychnos  colubrina)  supposed  to  be  a  remedy  for  the 
bite  of  the  cobra,  b  An  East  Indian  apocynaceous  climb¬ 
ing  shrub  ( Rauwoljda  serpentina)  whose  twisted  roots  and 
stems  resemble  serpents,  c  Trumpetwood.  d  A  tropical 
apocynaceous  American  shrub  ( Pluminda  rubia)  with  very 
fragrant  red  blossoms,  e  The  leopard  wood, 
snak'y  (snak'T),  a.  1.  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  characteristic 
of,  a  snake  or  snakes  ;  like  a  snake  ;  serpentine. 

2  Sly;  cunning;  deceitful.  u  Snaky  wiles.”  Milton. 

3  Covered  with,  or  having,  serpents  ;  as,  a  saiaky  rod. 

That  tf/mX7/-hended,  Gorgon  shield.  Milton 

4.  Abounding  in  snakes. 

snap  (sn2p),  v.  t. ;  snapped  (snSpt) ;  snap'pino.  [LG.  or 
D.  snappen  to  snap  up,  to  snatch  ;  akin  to  G.  xchnappen , 
MHG.  snaben,  Dan.  snappe,  and  to  D.  snavel  beak,  bill. 
Cf.  snaffle,  71.]  1.  To  grasp,  snatch,  or  seize  suddenly, 

esp.  with  the  teeth  ;  hence,  to  bite. 

2.  To  break  sharply  and  suddenly  ;  to  break  short,  as  sub¬ 
stances  that  are  brittle  ;  as,  to  snap  a  knife  blade. 

3.  To  break  upon  suddenly  w  ith  sharp,  angry  words ;  to 

treat  snappishly  ;  —  usually  with  up.  Granville. 


smugge.  -j-  smug. 

Bmugn.  r  i.  [A S.smuf/an]  To 
creep;  crawl.  Obs. 
smug'l.  smug'ld.  Smuggle; 
Bimureled.  Ref.  Sp. 
smug'ly.  adv  of  smug. 
smug 'ness.  n.  See  -  ness. 
smug'-skinned',  <t.  Sleek.  Ohs 
8muir  (smiir).  Scot,  var.  of 
smoke.  (hazy.  Scot  | 

smuis'ty  (smiis'tYi,  a’ Smoky  ;| 
smuke  +  smoke. 

Bmul.  smulle.  +  smell. 
smut.  Yarof  smirk. 

Bmure  (smoor  ;  smiir).  Scot, 
var  of  smoke,  smother, 
gmurlen.  +  smear. 
smurUes  •**  smfrles. 
smurk  (sm?rk  ;  smQk)  Dial. 
Eng.  var  of  smirk. 

Bmurr.  smur  (sm?r),  n.  V  r.  i. 
[Cf  OD.  &  Flemish  smoor  mist.] 
Drizzle  ;  mizz.le.  —  smur'ry,  a 
Roth  Sent  3f  Dial.  Ena 
smurthre  +  smorthf.r. 
amur'tle.  Var.  of  smirtlf.  Scot. 
smnBh(9in<568h).o.  Smug:  smart. 
—  adv.  Roth  Dial.  Ena- 


smush  (smash  ;  smdbsh),  n.  if  v. 
Mash.  Scot.  Sf  Dial.  Ena 
smush  (smQsh  ;  smrtbsh),  n.  Jr  ?\ 
Smoke  ;  smolder.  Scot.  Jr  Dial. 
Ena-  [A  puffball. I 

smut  ball,  a  Stinking  smut.  b| 
8mutch'in.  w.  Snuff.  Ohs. 
smutch'y (smf\ch'T),«.  Dirtied; 
stained  ;  smudged, 
smut  mill.  A  machine  to  rid 
grain  of  smut.  [mill. I 

smut'ter  (smat'?r),  n.  =  smut| 
j  amycho.  +  sm eech.  smoke, 
j  amyke.  smekk,  smoke. 
Smyr'na  fig  (smhr'nd)  A  su¬ 
perior  tig  cultivated  in  Smyrna. 
Smyr'na-ite(-Tt),07*  Smyr'ne  an 
(-n?-tfn),  a.  !f  n.  =  Smvrmot 
Smyr'ni-ot  (-5t),  Smyr'ni-ote 
(-5t),  a.  [NGr  SjuvpeiwrTj?.  ] 
,  Of  or  pert,  to  Smyrna  —  n.  A 
native  or  inhabitant  of  Smyrna. 
8myth  (smith),  n.  The  Europe¬ 
an  coot  Orkney  Isl. 
smy'trie  (smT'trl  ;  smlt'rt),  v. 
I  A  numerous  collection  of  small 
I  individuals.  Scot. 


Sn  Ahhr  ('hem.  [without  pe¬ 
riod,  Nnl.  Stannum  (tin) 
a  n.  Ahhr.  Secundum  naturam 
(L.,  according  to  nature), 
anab  *noi$. 

8nab(snab).  n.  [Cf.  Norw.  dial. 
snahh  edge,  stump.  1  Projecting 
part  of  a  lull  or  rock  :  brow  of 
a  steep  ascent.  Seot.Sf  Dial.  Eng. 
anab'bie,  snab'by  (snub'T),  n. 
The  chaffinch  Scot. 

Bnacche,  snacchen  +  snatch. 
snach.  anacht  Snatch; 
snatched.  Ref.  Sp- 
snack  (snak).  a.  Alert  ;  quick  ; 
adroit :  acute.  Scot. 
snack 'et,  n.  Sneeket.  Obs. 
snack'y(snak'T),a.  Snack.  Scot. 
anade.  n.  (AS.  snxd.  Cf. 
snathe.  ?\J  A  piece  :  bit.  Obs. 
snaf'fle  (snftf'M  ;  Bn&f'’l),  v.  i. 
To  snuffle.  Dial.  Eng. 
snaf'l  Snaffle.  Rej  Sp. 
Bnag('/m/.  enftg  ;  snug),  n.  I  Cf. 
ME  snegge,  OLG.  snigged  A 
snail  ;  slug.  Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 
snag  boat.  A  steamboat  with 
an  apparatus  for  removing 


snags,  etc.,  in  rivers,  etc.  U.  S. 
snag  'bush'  (snUg'bObsh' )«  n.  = 
ULAI'K'I  HORN.  1. 

anag'gcd  (-£d  ;  -Yd  :  151),  a. 
Full  of  snugs  :  snaggy, 
snag'ger  (suflg'Pr),  »  One 
that  snugs,  as  a  kind  of  billhook. 
8nag'gle-tooth/  ( snflg'‘l-tooth/), 
n.  ^An  irregular,  broken,  or 
projecting  tooth.  —  a  n  a  g'gl  e- 
toothed  (-tootht/),n.  l-ofh  Dial. 
snag  tooth.  =  snac.  2. 
snail,  r.  t  To  move,  act,  or  go 
|  very  slowly  or  lazily, 
snail  bore  or  borer  A  boring 
I  univalve  mollusk  :  a  drill, 
snail  cloud.  The  cumu In-stratus, 
snail  eater  An  openbill. 
snail'er-y  (snal't-r-I),  n.  A  place 
where  edible  snails  are  kept  and 
i  fattened  for  market, 
snail 'fish',  n.  =  sea  snail  b. 
8nail'ish.  a.  Snaily. 
snail  medic.  The  snail  clover, 
enail'-paced'  (-past')*  a.  Slow- 
'  moving,  like  a  snail.  [clover.  | 
snail  plant  or  trefoil.  Snail  | 
•nail  wheel.  =  snail,  n.,  3. 


8nail'y  (snal'I),  n.  Like  a  snail; 
nlso.  infested  with  snails, 
snaip.  +  sna  pe. 
snair  -f  snare. 
enalth  (snath  ;  snath).  Dial. 
Eng.  of  SNEAD, 
snake  +  snack,  tu 
snake'ber-ry  (snak'hFr-Y),  ii. 
a  The  bryonv  or  its  fruit  Eng. 
b  U.  S.  d )  The  red  baneherry. 
(2)  The  bittersweet  or  its  berry, 
amkeboat.  =  pambanmanche. 
snake  buzzard  A  serpent  eagle, 
snake  crane.  The  seriema. 
snake  doctor.  Loral.  ('  S.  a  The 
hellgramite.  b  Any  dragon  fly. 
snake  eater,  a  A  markhor.  b 
The  secretary  bird, 
snake  feeder.'  =  snake  doctor, 
snake  fern  =  h  akt’s-tongue  a. 
snake  hag.  The  slowworm. 
snake  killer  a  The  secretary 
bird,  b  The  chaparral  cock, 
snake  leaf.  =  hart’s-tongue  a. 
snake  lily.  The  blue  flag, 
snake  line.  Xaut.  A  small  line 
passed  around  or  between  two 
ropes  in  a  spiral  or  zigzag. 


snake  melon.  Snake  cucumber, 
snake  moss.  Common  club  moss, 
snake'neck',  v.  A  snakebird,  L 
enake  pipe  The  horsetaiL 
snake 'proof',  a.  Impervious  to 
envy.  Ohs.  [mouth  I 

snake’s'-mouth'.  w.  Snake-1 
snake  star.  —  skrpkni  STAB. 
snake’8'-tongue  ,  n.  a  =  ad- 
der’s-tonguk  &.  b  =  MOON- 
WORT  a  c  Spearwort. 
snake  turtle  A  box  tortoise,  re¬ 
puted  to  feed  on  snakes.  South¬ 
ern  Maryland  (V  Virginia. 
snake'weed'.  n.  a  The  bistort, 
b  The  Virginia  snakeroot 
snake  wire.  =  fish  wire. 
snake'worm'  (snak'wOrnP),  n. 
A  traveling  mass  of  army  worms 
of  the  genus  Sciara.  [bistort.) 
snake'wort'  (  wftrt''),  n.  The, 
snak'ey  (snak'T).  Var.  of 
SNAKY.  [GUTTER  ROAD.| 

snak'ing  trail  (snak'ing).  = 
Bnak'ish(pnak'lsh),  a.  Snaky, 
snak'y-lock'  (snfik'I-),  a. 
Snaky-hended.  Ohs. 

Sna  na-ya'tra  (sna'na-ya'traV 


ale,  senate,  care,  ?im,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofa ;  eve,  Svent,  find,  recent,  maker;  ice,  ill;  old,  obey,  orb,  5dd,  sSft,  connect ;  use,  unite,  firn,  up,  circus,  menu ; 

[]  Foreign  Word.  •f  Obsolete  Variant  of.  -f  combined  with.  =  equals. 


SNAP 


1983 


SNECK 


4.  To  crack  ;  to  cause  to  make  a  sharp,  cracking  noise  ; 
as,  to  snap  a  whip ;  to  . snap  one’s  fingers. 

6  To  shut,  or  cause  (a  thing  or  one  of  its  parts)  to  impinge 
on  something,  with  a  sharp  sound  ;  as,  to  snap  open  or  shut 
the  lid  of  a  box  or  the  box  ;  to  snap  the  hammer  of  a  gun. 

6.  To  project  or  throw  with  a  quick,  jerky  motion  ;  as,  to 
snap  a  baseball  across  the  diamond. 

7.  Cricket .  To  catch  out  sharply  (a  batsman  who  has  just 
snicked  a  bowled  ball). 

8  To  take  an  instantaneous  photograph  of  ;  to  snapshot, 
snapped  work,  masonry  laid  with  considerable  use  of  snap 
headers.  — to  snap  back,  American  Football,  of  the  center 
rush,  to  pass  (the  ball)  back  with  the  hand  or  foot  to  the 
quarter  back  on  his  own  side,  thus  putting  it  in  play  — 
to  b.  off.  a  To  break  suddenly,  b  To  bite  off  suddenly, 
snap  (snSp),  v.  i.  1.  To  grasp  or  catch  eagerly  or  sharply 
(at  anything) ;  to  try  to  seize  something,  as  with  the  teeth  ; 
—  usually  with  at;  as,  a  dog  snaps  at  a  passer-by  ;  a  fiBh 
snaps  at  the  bait ;  he  snapped  at  the  invitation. 

2.  To  break  short,  or  suddenly  ;  to  part  asunder  sudden¬ 
ly  ;  as,  a  mast  snaps ;  a  needle  snaps. 

3-  To  give  forth,  or  produce,  a  sharp,  cracking  noise  ,  to 
crack  ;  as,  blazing  firewood  snaps. 

4.  To  utter  sharp,  harsh,  angry  words;  —  often  with  at ; 
as,  to  snap  at  a  child  ;  he  snapped  and  snarled. 

6.  Of  a  firearm,  to  make  a  sharp  sound  by  the  falling  of 
the  hammer  ;  hence,  to  miss  fire,  the  sound  of  the  falling 
of  the  hammer  being  inaudible  when  a  discharge  follows. 

6  Of  the  eyes,  to  emit  sudden,  brief  sparkles  like  those 
of  a  snapping  fire,  as  sometimes  in  anger, 
to  snap  back,  American  Football ,  to  snap  the  ball  back, 
snap,  n.  [Cf.  D.  snap  a  snatching.  See  snap,  v.  <.]  1.  Act 
of  grasping,  snatching,  or  seizing  suddenly,  as  with  the 
teeth  ;  as,  the  snap  of  a  dog  or  of  the  jaws  of  a  trap. 

2.  A  sudden  breaking  or  rupture  of  any  substauce,  esp.  of 
anything  brittle  ;  also,  the  crisp  sound  of  such  breaking. 

3.  A  sudden,  sharp  motion  or  blow,  as  with  the  finger 
sprung  from  the  thumb,  or  the  thumb  from  the  finger. 

4.  A  sharp,  abrupt  sound,  as  that  made  by  the  crack  of  a 
whip  ;  as,  the  snap  of  the  hammer  of  a  gun. 

6.  That  which  is,  or  may  be,  seized  or  obtained  quickly  ; 
hence,  a  bite,  morsel,  or  scrap  ;  also,  a  snack,  or  light  meal. 
6  A  small  catch  or  fastening  held  or  closed  by  means  of 
a  spring,  or  one  which  closes  with  a  snapping  sound,  as  the 
catch  of  a  bracelet,  necklace,  clasp  of  a  book,  etc.  ;  a  de¬ 
vice  having  such  a  catoh,  as  a  snap  hook. 

7.  Briskness  ;  crispness  ;  vigor  ;  energy  ;  life  ;  as,  his 
style  of  speaking  lacks  snap.  Colloq. 

8-  A  sudden  severe  interval  or  spell  of  (cold)  weather. 

9.  A  thin,  crisp  cake,  usually  small,  and  flavored  with  gin 
ger  ;  —  used  chiefly  in  pi. 

10  Any  task,  labor,  set  of  circumstances,  or  the  like,  that 
yields  satisfactory  results  or  gives  pleasure  with  little 
trouble  or  effort,  as  an  easy  course  of  study,  a  job  where 
work  is  light,  a  bargain,  etc.  Slang,  Chiefly  U.  S. 

11.  Obs.  or  11.  Cant  or  Slang,  a  A  cheat ;  cozener ;  sharp¬ 
er.  b  A  cloyer. 

12.  In  technical  uses :  a  A  cup-headed  tool  used  in  form¬ 
ing  rivet  heads  in  riveting.  See  rivet,  Illust.  b  En¬ 
graving.  A  figured  stamp  or  puncheon,  c  Glass  Blowing. 
An  iron  rod  used  in  finishing  the  shapes  of  bottles,  etc. 
d  Molding.  A  snap  flask. 

13  A  snap  shot  with  a  firearm. 

14.  Photog.  A  snapshot. 

15.  Something  of  no  value  ;  as,  not  worth  a  snap.  Colloq. 
8nap,«.  Done, performed,  made,  executed,  carried  through, 

or  the  like,  quickly  and  without  deliberation  ;  as,  a  snap 
judgment  or  decision  ;  a  snap  political  convention.  Colloq. 
snap  shot.  See  snapshot. 

snap-dragon  (snSp'drSg'Sn),  n.  1.  a  Any  garden  plant 
of  the  genus  Antirrhinum ,  esp.  A.  majus ,  whose  showy 
white,  crimson,  or  yellow  bilabiate  flowers  are  fancifully 
likened  to  the  face  of  a  dragon,  b  Toadflax,  c  A  West 
Indian  acanthaceous  herb  ( Ruellia  tuberosa). 

2  A  game  in  which  raisins  are  snatched  from  a  vessel  con¬ 
taining  burning  brandy,  and  eaten  ;  also,  that  which  is  so 
eaten.  See  flapdragon,  1.  Swift. 

3.  A  kind  of  tongs  used  by  glassmakers. 
snape  (snap),  v.  t.  Shipbuilding.  To  bevel  the  end  of  (a 
timber)  to  fit  against  an  inclined  surface, 
snap  flask  Molding.  A  flask  for  small  work,  having  its 
sides  separable  and  held  to¬ 
gether  by  latches,  so  that  the 
flask  may  be  removed  from 
around  t lie  sand  mold, 
snap  gauge  or  gage.  Mech.  A 
£auge  ground  or  lapped  down  to 
its  exact  permanent  size. 

snap-hance-  (snSp'hSns')'  n.  [D. 
snaphaan  a  gun,  orig.,  the  snap-  _  pzmy 

ping  cock  of  a  gun.  See  snap;  hen.]  a3j  $9^  p,naP 

1.  A  spring  lock  carrying  a  flint ;  ® 

also,  an  old-time  musket  having  such  a  lock.  Cf.  firelock. 

2.  A  curt  retort  or  speech.  Obs. 

snap  head,  or  snap-head'  (-hSd'),  n.  A  hemispherical  or 
rounded  head  to  a  rivet  or  bolt ;  also,  a  riveting  snap. 
Snap  link  A  link,  as  of  a  chain,  with  a  gap  in  the  side 
closed  by  a  spring. 

snap  lock-  A  lock  shutting  with  a  catch  or  snap, 
snap  machine  1.  A  machine  for  cutting  baker’s  dough 
into  sizes  suitable  for  gingersnaps  or  the  like.. 


2.  A  kind  of  seed  drill  in  which  the  feed  is  effected  by  a 
jerking  motion,  usually  by  a  spring. 

snap-per  (sn&p'er),  n.  1.  One  that  snaps,  in  any  sense  ;  as, 
a  snapper  up  of  trifles  ;  the  snapper  of  a  whip. 

2.  a  Any  of  numerous  active  carnivorous  basslike  marine 
fishes  constituting  the  family  Lutianidae,  esp  those  of  the 
large  genus  Lutianus ,  found  in  all  warm  seas.  Most  snappers 
are  esteemed  as  food,  and  to  some  extent  as  game  fishes. 
The  species  inhabiting  deep  water  are  often  largely  bright 
red  or  rose  color  ;  the  shore  species  are  often  greenish  above 
with  various  markings.  Some  attain  a  length  of  two  feet 
or  more.  Among  the  important  species  are  the  red,  gray, 
or  mangrove,  snapper,  the  dog,  lane,  and  mutton  snappers 
(see  these  terms).  b  In  local  or  popular 
usage,  any  of  various  other  fishes,  as  the 
young  of  the  bluefish,  the  rosefish,  and  the 
red  grouper,  c  The  schnapper. 

3.  a  A  snapping  turtle,  b  The  green  wood¬ 
pecker.  Local ,  Eng.  c  A  snapping  beetle, 
d  The  phainopepla. 

4  An  assistant  or  helper  in  a  glass  factory. 

5.  Teleg.  A  device  with  a  flexible  metal 
tongue  for  producing  clicks  like  those  of  the 
sounder. 

G.  A  string  bean.  Colloq. ,  U.  S.  Snapping  Beetle 

snap-ping  (sn£p'Tng),j»./>r. &vb.  n.  of  snap,  ( Adelocera  oh 
v.  —  snapping  beetle,  any  of  numerous  t€Cta)  slightly 
beetles  of  the  family  Elateridse  (which  see).  enlarSe<i* 

—  s.  hazel,  the  witch-hazel.  —  a.  turtle,  a  Either  of  two  large 

and  voracious  American 
aquatic  turtles  of  the  family 
Chelydridae,  so 
calledfrom  their 
habit  of  seizing 
their  prey  with 
a  snap  of  their 
jaws.  They  are:  (1)  The  com¬ 
mon  snapping  turtle  ( Che - 
ly dr  a  serpentina),  which  oc- 
curs  east  of  the  Rocky  Snapping  Turtle  (Chelydra  ser- 
Mountains  from  Canada  pentina). 

southward  to  Ecuador,  reaching  a  length  of  over  two  feet 
and  a  weight  of  from  20  to  50  pounds ;  and  (2)  the  alligator 
turtle.  Both  have  a  strong,  musky  odor,  but  are  exten 
sively  used  as  food,  b  A  soft-shelled  turtle. 

snap-pish  (-Tsh),  a.  1.  Apt  to  snap  at  persons  or  things  ; 
eager  to  bite  ;  as,  a  snappish  cur. 

2.  Apt  to  speak  sharply  or  testily;  also,  tart;  peevish; 
as,  snappish  manners  ,  a  snappish  vixen. 

—  snap-pish  ly,  adv.  —  snap'pish-ness,  n. 

snap'py  (-T),  a. ;  snap'pi-er  (-I-er) ;  snap'pi-est.  1.  Snap¬ 
pish.  Colloq. 

2.  Emitting,  or  accompanied  by,  sharp  sounds  or  “  snaps;  ” 
as,  a  snappy  spark,  in  electricity. 

3.  Full  of,  or  characterized  by,  snap,  or  life  and  briskness  ; 
as,  a  snappy  game.  Colloq.,  U.  S. 

snap  riveting.  Riveting  ill  which  the  rivets  have  snap 
heads  formed  by  a  die  or  swaging  tool, 
snap-shot-  (snap'shbt'),  n.  1.  Commonly  snap  shot  a 
A  quick  offhand  shot,  made  without  deliberately  taking 
aim  over  the  sights,  b  Photog.  Act  of  taking  a  snapshot 
(in  sense  2). 

2.  An  instantaneous  photograph  made,  usually  with  a  hand 
camera,  without  formal  posing  of,  and  often  without  the 
foreknowledge  of,  the  subject. 

snap-shot',  v.  t.  &  i.  To  photograph  by  a  snap  shot, 
snap  switch.  All  electric  switch  having  a  revolving  con¬ 
tact  working  against  a  spring,  turning  on  or  off  either  way 
with  a  snap,  usually  in  a  quarter  turn, 
snare  (sn&r),  n.  [AS.  sneare  string,  snare,  noose  ;  akin  to 
D.  snaar  a  string,  Dan.  snare  a  snare,  Sw.  &  I  cel.  snara ,  D. 
snoer  a  string,  cord,  G.  schnur,  OHG.  snnor  a  cord,  snarah- 
ha  a  noose,  and  prob.  to  E.  needle.  See  needle  ;  cf.  snarl 
to  entangle.]  1.  A  contrivance,  often  consisting  of  a  noose 
of  cord  or  the  like,  by  which  a  bird  or  other  animal  may  be 
entangled  and  caught ;  a  trap  ;  a  gin.  Cf.  trap. 

2.  Hence,  anything  by  which  one  is  entangled  and  brought 
into  trouble ;  as,  the  snare  of  speculation. 

3.  One  of  the  gut  strings  of  a  snare  drum. 

4.  Med.  An  instrument,  consisting  usually  of  a  wire  loop 
or  noose,  for  removing  tumors,  etc.,  by  avulsion. 

Syn.  —  Snare,  trap.  In  their  lit.  senses,  snare  commonly 
suggests  a  noose,  trap,  a  spring  or  other  mechanical  device. 
Fig., . snare  implies  entanglement  or  inveiglement,  trap,  am¬ 
bush  or  surprise.  See  allure. 
snare,  v.  t.  ;  snared  (snSrd) ;  snar'ing  (snSr'Tng).  To  catch 
with  a  snare ;  hence,  to  bring  into  unexpected  evil,  per¬ 
plexity,  or  danger ;  to  insnare  ;  entangle. 

Lest  that  too  heavenly  form  .  .  snare  them.  Milton 

snare  drum.  The  smaller  common  military  double-headed 
drum,  sounded  by  means  of  wooden  sticks  ;  —  so  called  be¬ 
cause  (for  greater  resonance)  a  catgut  string  or  strings  is 
stretched  across  its  lower  head.  Called  also  side  drum. 
snar'er  (siifir'er),  n.  One  who  lays  snares,  or  entraps, 
snarl  (snarl ),v.  t.  /  snarled  (snarld) ;  snarl'ing.  [Cf.  snarl 
to  entangle.]  To  form  raised  work  upon  the  outer  surface 
of  (thin  metal  ware)  by  the  repercussion  of  a  snarling  iron, 
snarl,  v.  t.  [From  snare,  v.  t.~\  1.  To  entangle;  to  compli¬ 
cate  ;  to  involve  in  knots.  “  Her  snarled  hair.”  Spenser. 
2.  To  embarrass;  insnare;  entangle. 

[The]  question  that  they  would  have  snarled  him  with.  Latimer. 
snarl,  V.  i.  To  become  tangled  or  snarled, 
snarl,  n.  A  knot  or  complication  of  hair,  thread,  or  the 


like,  difficult  to  disentangle  ;  entanglement ;  hence,  an  in¬ 
tricate  complication  or  difficulty. 

snarl  (snarl),  v.  i.  [From  snar.]  1.  To  growl,  as  an 
angry  or  surly  dog  ;  to  gnarl ;  to  utter  grumbling  sounds. 
2.  To  speak  crossly ;  to  talk  in  rude,  surly  terms. 

It  is  malicious  and  unmanly  to  snarl  at  the  little  lapses  of  a  pen, 
from  which  Vergil  himself  stands  not  exempted  Dry  den. 

snarl,  v.  t.  To  utter  or  express  with  a  snarl  or  by  snarling, 
snarl,  n.  Act  of  snarling  ;  a  growl ;  a  surly  or  peevish  ex¬ 
pression  ;  also,  an  angry  contention, 
snarl'ing,  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  of  SNARL.  —  snarling  iron,  a  tool 
with  a  long  beak,  used  in  making  raised  work.  One  end  is 
held  in  a  vise,  and  the  shank  is  struck  with  a  hammer,  the 
repercussion  of  the  beak  within  the  article  worked  upon 
giving  the  requisite  blow  for  producing  the  raised  work, 
snarl'y  (snar'll),  a.  Snarling  ;  ill-natured  ;  surly  ;  peevish, 
snar'y  (snfir'T),  a.  [From  snare.]  Resembling,  or  con¬ 
sisting  of,  snares  ;  entangling ,  insidious, 
snatch  (snitch),  v.  t.  ;  snatched  (snScht) ;  snatch'ing.  [ME. 
snacchen,  snecchen ;  akin  to  D.  snakken  to  gasp,  to  long 
(for),  to  desire.  Cf.  snack,  n.,  sneck.]  1.  To  take  or  seize 
hastily,  abruptly,  or  without  permission  or  ceremouy  ;  as, 
to  snatch  a  loaf  or  a  kiss  ;  to  snatch  an  opportunity. 

2.  To  seize  and  transport  away. 

3.  Naut.  To  insert  (a  rope)  in  a  snatch  block. 

Syn.  —  Twitch,  pluck,  grab,  catch,  grasp,  gripe. 

snatch,  v.  i.  To  attempt  to  seize  something  suddenly  ;  to 
catch  ;  —  often  with  at ;  as,  to  snatch  at  a  rope. 

Snatch,  n.  1.  A  hasty  catching  or  seizing  ;  a  grab;  a  catch¬ 
ing  at,  or  attempt  to  seize,  suddenly. 

2.  A  short  period  of  vigorous  action  ;  as,  a  snatch  at  weed¬ 
ing  after  a  shower  ;  to  work  by  fits  and  snatches. 

3.  A  small  piece,  fragment,  or  quantity  ;  a  broken  part ;  a 
scrap  ;  as.  a  snatch  of  song  ;  a  snatch  of  pleasure. 

We  have  often  little  . matches  of  sunshine  Spectator. 
4  A  snack  ;  a  light  or  hasty  meal.  Dial. 

5.  A  strokehall. 

snatch  block.  Naut.  A  block  which  can  be  opened  on  one 
side  to  receive  the  bight  of  a  rope.  See  block,  Illust. 
Bnatch-er  (-er),  n.  One  who  snatches,  or  takes  abruptly; 
also,  formerly,  a  plunderer  ;  raider. 

snatch'ing,  p.  pr.  <t-  vb.  n.  of  SNATCH.  —  snatching  roller, 
Print.,  in  a  press  using  a  roll  of  paper,  either  of  a  pair  of 
rollers  that  revolve  faster  than  the  paper  is  fed  to  them,  so 
that  the  paper  is  torn  along  perforated  lines, 
snatch'y  (snSch'T),  a.  1.  Characterized  by  breaks  in  con¬ 
tinuity  ;  interrupted  ;  spasmodic. 

2.  Irritable  ;  peevish  ;  snappish.  Dial.  Eng. 
snath  (snSth),  n.  [See  snead,  snathe,  v .]  The  handle  of 
a  scythe  ;  a  snead. 

snead  (sued  ;  sn6d),  n.  [AS.  snled,  fr.  snlSan  to  cut.  See 
snathe.]  A  scythe  handle  or  shaft ,  a  snath.  Scot.  &  Dial. 
sneak  (snek),  v.  i.  ;  sneaked  (snekt) ;  sneak'ing.  [ME. 
sniken ,  AS.  sntcan  to  creep  ;  akin  to  Dan.  sjiigesig ;  cf.  Icel. 
snikja  to  hanker  after.]  1.  To  creep  or  steal  (away  or 
about)  furtively ;  to  come  or  go  meanly,  as  a  person  afraid 
or  ashamed  to  be  seen  ;  as,  to  sneak  away  from  company. 

2.  To  act  in  a  furtive  and  cowardly  manner ;  to  behave 
with  pusillanimity ;  as,  to  sneak  out  of  a  difficulty. 

Syn.  —  See  lurk. 

sneak,  n.  1.  A  mean,  sneaking  fellow. 

A  set  of  simpletons  and  superstitious  sneaks.  GlanviIL 
2  A  sneaking;  a  furtive  move. 

3.  Cricket.  A  ball  bowled  so  as  to  roll  along  the  ground. 

4.  pi.  =  sneakers,  shoes.  Slang. 

5.  Whist.  A  singleton. 

sneak  boat.  A  flat-bottomed  decked  boat  with  a  small 
cockpit  amidships  „ 
used  by  wild-fowl  — 

8  hooters.  It  is  ’  _ _ _ 

often  masked  with  ^ 
rushes  or  the  like 
and  stationed  R 
among  the  sedges 
in  a  bay  or  inlet, 
sneak  current 
Elec.  A  current  __ 
which,  though  too 
feeble  to  blow  the 

usual  fuse  or  to  in-  t  D  . 

jure  at  once  tele-  fentak  Boat, 

graph  or  telephone  instruments, will  in  time  burn  them  out. 
sneak-er  (snek'er),  n.  1.  One  that  sneaks;  specif.,  in 
Cricket ,  a  sneak. 

2.  pi.  Shoes  with  rubber  or  other  soft  soles  which  give  no 
warning  of  one’s  approach,  esp.  such  shoes  as  are  worn  in 
games,  as  tennis.  Slang ,  U.  S. 

3.  A  punch  bowl.  Obs .  Spectator. 

sneak'ing, p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  of  sneak.  Hence:  a.  1.  Coward¬ 
ly;  furtive  ;  deficient  in  openness  and  courage  ;  underhand. 
2.  Of  feelings,  tastes,  etc.,  coucealed,  as  if  something  to 
be  ashamed  of  ;  shamefaced  ;  as,  a  sneaking  sympathy  for 
a  rascal ;  a  sneaking  fondness  for  homely  food. 

—  sneak'ing-ly,  adv.  —  sneak'ing  ness,  n. 
sneak  thief.  A  thief  who  steals  whatever  he  can  reach 
without  using  violence  or  forcibly  breaking  into  buildings, 
sneak'y  (snek'T),  a.  Like,  or  characteristic  of,  a  sneak, 
sneck  (sngk),  v.  t.  ;  snecked  (snSkt) ;  sneck'ing.  [Cf.  Icel. 
snikka  to  nick,  cut.]  Masonry.  To  lay  (rubblework)  with 
spalls  and  fragments  to  fill  the  interstices, 
sneck,  v.  t.  [See  snack,  snatch.]  To  fasten  by  a  latch  ; 
to  latch,  as  a  door.  Obs.  or  Scot.  <i*  Dial.  Eng. 


TSkr.  snana  bathing  -4-  ydtra 
procession. |  See  Jaoannath. 
snap'-back',  n.  Football.  Act  of 
snapping  back  the  hall  ;  also, 
sometimes,  the  center  rush, 
snap  beans  String  beans, 
snap  beetle,  or  snap  bug  = 

SNAPPING  BEETLE. 

snap  dog.  Whippet  Lonil,  Eng. 

snape ( snap ),h.  A  marshy  place. 

Obs.  or  Dial  Eng. 

snape.  a.  Sharp  ;  severe  Obs. 

snape  {dial,  snap),  v.  t.  fCf.  Icel. 

sneyna  to  disgrace.)  Ohs.  or 

Dial  Eng.  1.  To  chide;  blame. 

2.  To  check  :  repress  ;  stint. 

3.  To  nip  ;  pinch  ;  starve, 
snaper  +  vnaitek.  [ger. I 
snap'-fin'ger.m  =spring-fin-| 
snap  header.  Masonry.  A  hulf- 
bricK  appearing  like  a  header, 
but  not  extending  in  beyond  the 
facework;  hence,  a  bond  stone 
not  extending  through  the  wall, 
•nap  hook  =  spring  HOOKa&c- 
anapir.  +  snapper, to  stumble. 


snap'jack',  n.  Stichwort  Alsine 
holostea.  Dial.  Eng.  [bluefish.  j 
snap  mackerel.  The  common  I 
snap  molding  or  moulding 
Molding  with  snap  flasks.— snap 
molder  or  moulder, 
snap'page.  w.  A  Bhare  in  the 
profits  ot  sharping.  Obs. 
snap'per,  n.  V  v  t.  Stumble  ; 
trip  ;  jerk.  0'>s.  or  Dial.  Eng. 
snap'per-back' .  n.  American 
Football.  The  plover  who  snaps 
back  the  hall  ;  the  center  rush, 
snap'pers  (snttp'fr/),  n.  a  = 
snapjack.  b  Snap  or  string 
beans.  Colloq..  U.  S. 
snapping  tool  A  stamp  for 
forcing  a  metal  plate  into  a  die 
to  make  the  impression, 
snap  point.  A  snap  head,  of  a 
rivet,  Dolt,  etc. 

snapre.  +  snapper,  to  stumble, 
snaps  (snRps),  n.  pi.  Kidney 
beans.  Dial.  Eng. 
snap'sack',  n.  [Cf.  Sw.  snapp- 
sdek  knapsack,  G.  schnappsack.) 


A  knapsack.  Obs. 
snap'-shoot  er,  n.  A  gunner 
skilled  in  making  snap  shots.  — 
snap'-shoot  ing.  n 
snapt  Snapped.  Ref.  S/>. 
snap  -the-whip',  n.  See  crack- 

T II  E-WH  I  P. 

snap  tool.  A  riveting  snap 
Bnap  turtle.  A  snapping  turtle, 
snap'weed  .  Jcwelweed 
snap  willow.  The  crack  willow, 
snap'work',  n.  The  firing  de¬ 
vice  of  a  snaphance.  Obs.  Scot. 
snap'wort'  (snfip'wQrt')*  n. 
Snapjack. 

snar  (snar),  p  i.  [Akin  to  LG. 
&  OD.  snarren.G  schnarren, and 
E.  snort.  See  snort  ;  cf.  snarl 
to  growl.]  To  snarl.  Obs. 
snare,  a.  Snared.  Obs.  Scot. 
snare'ful.n.  Full  of  snares.  Obs. 
snare'head'  (-h?d'),  n.  The 
lower  head  of  a  side  drum, 
across  which  the  “snures”  are 
stretched. 

snark  (snark).  Var.  of  snork. 


Rare  or  Dial.  Eng. 
snarld.  Snarled.  Ref.  Sp. 
snarl'er,  n  One  that  snarls, 
snarl'er.  n.  One  who  makes  use 
of  a  snarling  iron, 
snarl 'ey  ow  (sniir'lT-on).  n.  A 
dog.  Jocose,  [p  pr  .  growling.  I 
snarl'ing  ly.  adr  of  snarling,  \ 
snart.  a.  [Cf.  Icel.  snarr  keen, 
swift,  Dan.  A  Sw  snart  quick.] 
Keen  ;  severe.  Obs. 
snase.  snast. 
snash  (finish),  n.  [Cf.  Sw 
j  sniisu  to  snub,  talk  insolently.] 
Abuse  ;  insolence  ;  gibing.  Scot. 
—  v.  t.  To  talk  insolently  or 
!  abusively.  Scot. 
snast,  shaste  {Rial,  snast).  n. 
[Cf.  on  a  st  a  spark,  or  snite, 
I  v.t. J  The  snuff  of  a  candle.  Obs. 
Or  Dud.  Eng.  (var.  of  SNOT. I 
snat(snat)  Ohs  or  dial.  Eng.| 
snatch'ing  ly,  adr.  of  snatch¬ 
ing.  p.  pr. 

snatch  team.  =  TOW  team. 

1  snath,  v.  i.  To-nnatch.  Obs. 


snathe  ( snath).  Var.  of  snath. 
snathe  (snat«),  v.  t.  [From 
Scand.  ;  cf.  Icel.  snei&a  to  cut 
into  slices,  fr.  srriSa  to  cut;  akin 
to  AS  snxdan  to  snathe,  sni&an 
to  cut.  G.  schneiden ,  OHG.  srn- 
dan ,  Goth,  sneipan  to  cut,  to 
reap,  and  E.  snath.")  To  lop  ; 
prune.  Obs .  [stumble.  O&.s'.l 

snatir.  v.  i.  To  Btagger  ;  to  J 
snat'ted.a.  Snub-nosed.  Obs. 
Bnat'tock.n  [Cf.  snathe.)  A 
fragment ;  remnant.  Obs. 
snau  +  snow.  Isnatch.I 
snaught  Obs.  pret.  &  p.  p.  of| 
snauwhit.  +  snow-white. 
snav'el  (Bnav'’l),  n.  Sf  v.  Snuf¬ 
fle.  Dial .  Eng. 

snaw  {dial,  snd,  sna).  Obs.  or 
Scot.  &  dial.  Eng.  var.  of  snow. 
snawile.  +  snail.  I  white.  I 
snawith.  snawhwite.  snow-| 
Sneak.  Jerry.  A  pitiful  hen¬ 
pecked  husband  in  Foote’s 
farce  “The  Mayor  of  Garratt.” 


sneak  box.  A  sneak  boat 
oneak'-cup',  n.  Onewhosneaks 
from  his  cups  ;  one  who  balks 
his  glass.  Obs. 
sneakebill  sneaksrill. 
sneak'i-ness  (snek'Y-nPs),  n. 
See  ness.  [Obs.  Oznf.l 

sneak'ing-budge',  n.  Pilfering.  | 
sneaks'bilp,  n.  Sneaksby-  Obs. 
sneaks'by  (sneks'M),  n.  A 
mean  fellow  ;  a  sneak.  Obs. 
sneak  shooting.  Act  or  practice 
of  shooting  from  a  sneak  boat, 
sneakt.  Sneaked.  Ref  Sp. 
aneap(snep).  Obs.  or  dial.  Eng 
of  snape.  chide.  [sneer. I 
snear  (sner).  Scot,  var-  of| 
sneath  (snSth),  sneathe  (finetfc) 
Yars  of  snath. 

sneb  (snCb),  v.  t.  ISee  snib] 
To  reprimand  ;  rebuke  ;  snub. 
Obs.  or  Scot,  tf  Dial.  Eng. 
snecchen  ^  snatch. 
sneck  (sni*k).  Dial.  Eng.  var.  of 
snack,  bite.  [snick. I 

sneck.  Scot.  &  dial.  Eng.  var  of| 


food,  foot;  out,  oil ;  chair  ;  go  ;  sing,  igk  ;  ^hen,  thin;  nature,  verdure  (250) ;  K  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144);  boN  ;  yet ;  zh  =  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Guide. 

Full  explanations  of  Abbreviations,  Signs,  etc.,  Immediately  precede  the  Vocabulary. 
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sneck  (snSk),  n.  Obs.  or  Scot.  d-  Dial.  Eng.  a  The  latch 
or  catch  of  a  door,  b  A  projecting  part,  as  a  tongue  of  land, 
sneer  (finer),  t».  i. ;  sneered  (snerd) ;  sneer'ing.  [ME. 
sneren ;  cf.  E.  dial,  sneer  to  grin,  to  grimace,  to  snort,  snert 
to  sneer,  Dan.  smrrre  to  snarl  or  grin  (like  a  dog).  Cf. 
snarl  to  growl.]  1.  To  grin,  grimace,  or  manifest  mirth 
or  the  like  with  awkward  facial  contortions.  Obs.  Taller. 

2.  To  show  contempt  by  change  of  facial  expression,  as  by 
curling  the  lip,  turning  up  the  nose,  or  the  like. 

3.  To  insinuate  contempt  by  a  covert  expression  ;  to  speak 
in  a  manner  suggesting  derision. 

1  could  be  content  to  be  a  little  sneered  at.  Pope. 
Syn.  — Gibe,  jeer,  fleer.  See  scoff. 
sneer,  v.  t.  1.  To  utter  with  a  sneer ;  to  say  sneeringly  ; 
as,  to  sneer  ironical  praise  at  a  person.  Congreve. 

2.  To  treat  with  sneers  ;  to  sneer  at.  Obs.  or  R . 

3.  To  affect  in  some  specified  way  by  sneering. 

Nor  sneered  nor  bribed  from  virtue  into  shame.  Savage. 
sneer,  n.  1.  Act  of  sneering. 

2.  A  change  of  countenance  indicative  of  contempt. 

3.  A  verbal  indirect  expression  or  insinuation  of  contempt, 
sneeze  (snez),  v.  i. ;  sneezed  (suezd) ;  sneez'ing  (snez'Tng). 

[ME.  snesen  ;  cf.  ME. />? e-sen,  AS.  gefnesany  J'neosan  (akin 
to  D .fniezen),  and  cf.  E.  neese.]  To  make  a  sudden,  vio¬ 
lent,  spasmodic,  and  audible  expiration  of  breath,  chiefly 
or  wholly  through  the  nose.  It  is  usually  a  reflex  act  due 
to  irritation  of  the  nasal  branches  of  the  fifth  pair  of  cranial 
nerves.  —  to  sneeze  at,  to  despise  or  contemn ;  to  treat 
figlitly ;  —  usually  in  not  to  be  sneezed  at.  Colloq. 
sneeze,  n.  1.  Act  or  fact  of  sneezing;  a  sudden,  violent, 
audible,  spasmodic  expiration,  chiefly  through  the  nose. 

2.  Snuff.  Dial.  Eng. 

sneeze'weetT  (-wed').Ti.  a  A  yellow-flowered  asteraceous 
plant  of  the  eastern  United  States  ( Helenium  autumnale) 
the  odor  of  which  is  said  to  cause  sneezing.  Also,  any  of 
several  other  species  of  Helenium.  b  An  asteraceous  weed 
( Ceniipeda  orbicularis ),  of  Australia  and  Tasmania,  a  spe¬ 
cific  for  a  prurient  ophthalmia  called  blight  or  sandy  blight. 
sneeze'WOOCE  (-wood'),  n.  [Cf.  nieshoui.)  A  South  Afri¬ 
can  sapindaceous  tree  ( Ptseroxylon  utile)]  also,  its  hard,  val¬ 
uable  timber  The  sawdust  of  this  wood  causes  sneezing, 
sneeze'wort' (-vvtirt'),?i.  a  White  hellebore.  Obs.  b  The 
strong-scented  European  Achillea  ptarmica ,  resembling 
yarrow,  but  having  simple  leaves  and  large  flower  heads, 
sneez'ing,  p.  pr.  d-  vb.  n.  of  sneeze.  Hence  :  n.  Formerly, 
a  substance  used  to  induce  sneezing. 

Snell  (sn51),  a.  [AS.  snell;  akin  to  D.  . mel ,  G.  schnell , 
OHG.  snel ,  Ieel.  snjallr  valiant.]  Obs.  or  Scot.  Dial.  Eng. 

1.  Quick  ;  swift;  active  ;  eager.  Obs.  Morte  Arthure. 

2.  Keen  ,  sharp  ,  piercing.  Hence  :  a  Painful ;  severe  ; 
cruel,  b  Loud ;  shrill.  Obs.  c  Cold,  d  Pungent ;  biting, 
e  Severe  or  sarcastic  in  speech  ;  acrimonious. 

sneU.  adv.  Quickly ;  swiftly  ;  energetically  :  immediately  ; 
exceedingly.  Obs.  Cursor  Mundi. 

Snell,  v.  [Orig.  uncert.]  A  short  line  of  horsehair,  gut, 
etc.,  by  which  a  fishhook  is  attached  to  a  longer  line. 
Snell’s  law  (siiglz).  [After  Willebrord  Snell,  or  Snell  ins, 
Dutch  mathematician.]  Optics.  The  law  that  the  ratio  of 
the  sines  of  the  angles  of  incidence  and  refraction  is  con 
stant  for  all  incidences  in  any  given  pair  of  media, 
snick  (snik),  v.  t.  ;  snicked  (snTkt) ;  snick'ing.  [E.  dial. 
snick  notch,  cut;  cf.  Icel.  snikka  to  nick,  cut.]  1.  To  cut 
slightly  ;  to  strike,  or  strike  off,  as  by  cutting. 

2.  Cricket,  a  To  hit  (a  ball)  a  light  glancing  blow,  b  To 
take  (a  bow’led  ball)  sharply  for  the  purpose  of  stumping  ; 
—  said  of  a  wicket  keeper. 

Snick,  n.  1.  A  small  cut  or  snip  ;  a  nick. 

2.  Cricket.  A  light  glancing  blow  given  to  a  bowled  ball. 

3.  A  knot  or  irregularity  in  yarn. 

snick  and  snee  [cf.  D.  snee,  snede ,  a  cut],  a  A  combat  with 
knives.  Obs.  b  Hence,  jocosely,  a  knife,  as  a  bowie 
knife ;  —  corrupted  into  snick-a-stiee ,  snickersnee ,  etc. 
snlck'er  (snTk'er),  v.  i.  ;  snick'ered  (-erd) ;  snick'er-ing. 
[Cf.  D.  snikken  to  sob,  to  sigh,  or  E.  dial,  nicker  to  neigh, 
to  snicker.]  To  laugh  in  a  partially  suppressed  manner, 
with  audible  catches  of  voice  ;  to  giggle. 

Snlck'er,  n.  A  half  suppressed,  broken  laugh  ;  giggle. 
Sni'der  ri'fle.  or  Sni'der  (snT'den.  n.  [After  Jacob  Snider 
(d.  1866).  American  inventor. J  The  first  breechloader  used 
in  the  British  service  (1866-76),  being  a  simple  conversion 
of  the  muzzle-loading  rifle. 

sniff  (smf),  v.  i. ;  sniffed  (snTft)  or  snift  ;  sniff'ing. 
[ME.  sneven;  akin  to  siiivel ,  snuff";  cf.  Dan.  snive  to  sniff. 


sneckband.  A  latchstring.  Srot. 

fi-  Dint.  Eng. 

sneck'draw',  ».,  or  Bneck 

drawer.  A  6ly  person  :  a  cozen¬ 
er  ;  a  cheat.  Scof.  Sr  Dial.  Eng. 
Br.eck'draw  ing.  a.  Sly  ;  crafty. 
Scot  —  n.  Craftiness.  Scot. 
sneck'dr&wn  .  a  Mean;  stingy; 
narrow.  Srot.  fi*  Dial  Eng. 
Bneck 'et  (6n5k't*t ;  -It;  151),  n. 
[See  SNECK.]  A  latch.  Obs.  or 
Dial.  Eng.  [latch.  .Scot. I 

Bneck  head  The  catch  of  a| 
aneck  posset  The  treatment  of 
one  who  has  the  door  shut  in  his 
face  ;  a  rebuff.  Dial.  Eng. 
Bneck  up.  An  exclamation  of 
contemptuous  dismissal  from 
consideration.  Obs.  or  Archaic. 
Bned  UnFd).  Scot.  Sc  dial.  Eng. 
var.  of  <nead. 

Bned  (sn?d),  v.  t.  [See  sxead  a 
snath.]  To  Ion  ;  prune  ;  snathe. 
Scot.,  Ir..  Sf  Dial.  Eng. 
snede.  +  sxade. 

Bnee(snS).  sny  (sni),  v.  x.  [Cf. 
dial,  snew  to  abound,  to  snow. 
AS.  sniwan  to  snow.)  To 
abound  ;  swarm.  Dial.  Eng. 
Bneek'bilP.  d*  sneaksbill. 
Bneel  (snel).  Dial,  of  snail. 
Sneer,  n.  A  carping  character 
in  Sheridan's  “Critic,”  with  just 
wit  enough  to  be  mischievous, 
sneerd.  Sneered.  Ref.  Sp. 
sneer'er,  n.  One  who  sneers. 
Bneer'ful,  a  Given  to  sneering. 
Ohs.  [pr.l 

sneer'ing  ly.adr.  of  sneering. y.\ 
Sneer'well  ,  Lady  (sner'wfl'). 
A  character  in  Sheridan's 
“  School  for  Scandal,”  given  to 
gossip  and  slander. 

Bneesh  (snesh),  n.  Snuff  ;  a 
pinch  of  snuff.  Scot,  ir  Dial. 
Eng.  —  v.  i.  To  take  6nuff.  Scot. 


sneesh'lng  (-In),  n.  Snuff;  also, 
u  pinch  of  snuff  Scot. 
sneeshing  box.  mill,  or  mull.  A 
snuffbox.  Scot. 
sneest,  n.  Sr  »*.  Taunt  ;  sneer. 
Obs.  Scot.  Hence;  enees'ty 
Unes'tY).  a.  Scot.  Sr  Dial  Eng. 
sneeth  (sneth).  Var.  of  snath. 
sneez.  sneezd.  Sneeze  ;  sneezed. 
Ref.  Sp. 

sneez'er.  n.  One  who  sneezes, 
sneg  (snCg),  n.  ir  v-  Neigh.  Scot. 
sneg,  n.  fir  i\  Cut.  Obs.  Scot- 
Bnegga.  d*  snag,  a  snail, 
aneith,  a.  Comely.  Obs.  Scot. 
snek.  +  SN  k  v  k. 
snek.  Var.  of  sneck,  latch, 
snele.  d*  snail,  [incite.  Oh*. I 
snell,  v.  t.  [Cf.  snell,  a .]  To| 
snell.  1.  To  fasten  to  or  with 
a  snell.  as  a  hook, 
snel'ly  (sngl'lY),  adv  Quicklv  ; 
bitterly  ;  keenly  ;  severely.  Oos. 
or  Srot.  Sr  Dial.  Eng. 
snell'y  (snSl'T),  a.  Chill;  — of 
the  night  air.  Scot. 
snepe,  a.  Foolish.  Obs. 
snere.  d*  sneer,  [of  <xcrp.  | 
snerp  (snSrp:  snOp).  Dial.  Eng.  | 
sneso.  f  SNEEZE, 
snese.  v  t.  LAS.  snsesan ,  fr. 
snas  a  spit.]  To  pierce  (with  ft 
weapon);  to  run  through.  Obs. 
Bnet.  d*  snite,  v. 
sneve.  d*  sniff,  v.  i. 
snevel,  snevll.  d*  snivel. 
snew  (dial,  snfl,  snfio),  r.  i.  To 
snow;  fig.,  to  swarm;  to  abound. 
Ohs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 
snew.  Obs  or  dial. pret.  of  snow. 
sneyd  ( &nad).  Dial.  Eng.  var.  of 

SNEAD. 

snlb  (snYb),  r.  t.  [ME.  snihhen. 
cf .  Dan..«//t7)be,ana  E.  sxuB,v.f.1 
Obs.  or  Scot.  Sr  Dial.  Eng.  1.  To 
check  ;  restrain  ;  rebuke  ;  snub. 


Cf.  snuff,  v.  t.]  To  draw  air  audibly  up  the  nose;  to 
suuff,  as  in  suspicion,  offense,  or  contempt. 

So  ye  grow  squeamish,  gods,  and  snip  at  heaven.  M.  Arnold. 
sniff  (snlf),  v.  I.  1.  To  draw  in  with  the  breath  through 
the  nose  ;  as,  to  sniff  the  air  of  the  country. 

2.  To  perceive  as  by  sniffing  ;  to  snuff  ;  scent ;  smell ;  as, 
to  sniff"  danger. 

sniff,  n.  [See  sniff,  r.]  Act  or  sound  of  sniffing  ;  percep¬ 
tion  by  sniffing  ;  that  which  is  sniffed;  as,  a  sniff" of  air. 
snil'fle  (smfrl),  v .  i.  ;  -fled  (-’Id) ;  -fling  (-ling).  [Freq. 
of  sniff.  Cf.  snivel,]  1.  To  snuffle,  as  one  with  catarrh. 

2.  To  snivel;  whine;  whimper.  Dial.  Eng. 
sniff'y  (snTf'T),  a.  Inclined  to  sniff,  or  manifest  contempt 
or  disdain;  evincing  such  an  inclination  ;  supercilious;  as, 
a  snffy  person  or  manner.  Colloq.  t£*  Dial. 
snift  (snTft),  v.  i. ;  snift'ed  ;  snift'ing.  [Cf.  sniff.]  To 
sniff ;  sniffle  ;  snivel ;  whimper.  Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 
Snift'ing,  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  of  snift.  —  sniffing  valve,  a  Steam 
Engin.  A  valve  opening  into  the  atmosphere  from  a  cylin¬ 
der  or  condenser  to  allow  the  escape  of  air  or  water  when 
the  piston  makes  a  stroke  ;  —  so  called  from  the  noise  made 
by  its  action,  b  A  similar  valve  in  other  machinery, 
snig'ger  (snig'er),  v.  i.  To  snicker.  —  n.  A  snicker, 
snig'glo  (suig'’l),  v.  i. ;  *nig'gled  (-’Id) ;  snig'gling 
(-ling).  [See  snig  an  eel.]  To  fish  for  eels  by  thrusting 
the  baited  hook  into  their  holes  or  hiding  places, 
snig'gle  (snig'’l),  r.  t.  [Cf.  snig  an  eel.]  To  catch,  as  an 
eel,  by  sniggling  ;  hence,  to  hook;  to  insnare.  Beau,  d-  Ft. 
snip  (snip),  v.  t. ;  snipped  (sntpt);  snip'ping.  [D.  snip- 
pen  ;  akin  to  G.  schnippen.]  1.  To  cut  off  at  one  stroke 
with  shears  or  scissors ;  to  clip  off  suddenty  ;  to  nip. 

2.  To  break  off  or  snatch  away  ;  hence,  to  filch.  Obs  or  R. 
The  captain  seldom  ordered  anything  out  of  the  ship's  stores, 

.  but  I  snipped  some  of  it  for  my  own  share.  De  Foe 

3  To  cut  (a  hole)  by  or  as  if  by  a  snip, 
snip,  v.  i.  1.  To  make  a  snip  or  quick  cut. 

2.  To  break  off  as  if  snipped  ;  —  usually  with  off. 
snip.  n.  1.  A  single  cut,  as  with  shears  ;  a  clip.  Shah. 

2.  A  small  shred  ;  a  bit  cut  off ;  hence :  a  Any  small  or 
insignificant  person  or  thing.  Colloq.  b  A  tailor.  Slang. 

3.  A  share  ;  a  snack  ;  as,  to  go  snips.  Slang. 

4.  Usually  pi.  Small  hand  shears  for  cutting  sheet  metal. 

5.  A  small  stripe  or  spot  of  white  on  a  horse's  face.  Dial 
snipe  (snip),  7i.  sing,  cf ;  pi.  (See  plural).  [ME.  snipe  ; 

akin  to  D.  snep ,  snip , 

LG.  sneppe ,  snippe ,  G. 
schnepfe ,  Icel.  snipa  (in 
comp.),  Dan.  sneppe;  cf. 

Sw.  snappa  a  sandpiper.] 

1.  a  Anyof  certain  limicoline  VV> ^ 

birds  constituting  the  genus 

Gallinago ,  related  to,  but  -y- 

slenderer  than,  the  wood-  r  - 

cocks,  and  like  them  having 

a  very  long  straight  bill,  '  "5^ 1  "  *  ^ 

sensitive  at  the  tip,  with  Wilson’s  Snipe  ( Oallmago 
which  they  probe  in  the  mud  delicata). 

after  worms  and  larvre.  They  frequent  bogs  and  marshes, 
and  are  highly  valued  as  game  birds  on  account  of  their 
swift  irregular  flight.  Most  species  have  plumage  hand¬ 
somely  variegated  with  blackish  brown,  buff,  and  chestnut 
above,  and  barred  on  the  tail  and  sides.  The  common,  or 
whole,  snipe  (G.  gallinago ),  of  Europe  and  parts  of  Asia  and 
Africa,  is  smaller  than  the  great,  or  double,  snipe  ( G .  major) 
of  the  same  region,  and  about  equal  to  the  American,  or 
Wilson’s,  snipe  ( G.  delicata ),  of  North  and  South  America, 
from  which  it  differs  chiefly  in  having  only  14  tail  feathers 
instead  of  16.  Among  sportsmen  the  Wilson’s  snipe  is  often 
called  English  snipe.  The  Old  WTorld  jacksnipe,  or  half  snipe, 
is  still  smaller,  and  is  often  placed  in  the  genus  Liinno- 
cryptes.  Other  species  are  known,  including  no  less  than 
eight  inhabiting  Soutli  America,  among  them  the  largest 
of  snipe  ( G.  gigatilea).  b  In  a  broader  sense  (usually  with 
a  qualifying  term),  any  of  various  other  limicoline  birds, 
esp.  slender-billed  forms,  as  the  dowitchers  (or  red¬ 
breasted  snipe),  certain  sandpipers,  and  tattlers.  Often, 
any  member  of  the  family  Scolopacidie  of  some  authori¬ 
ties.  See  Scolop AciDiE . 

2.  A  fool ;  blockhead;  goose.  Now  Rare.  Shak. 

3.  A  butt  of  a  smoked  cigar  or  cigarette.  Slang. 

4.  The  Tahoe  trout.  Local ,  U.  S. 

snipe  (snip),  v.  i. ;  sniped  (snlpt);  snip'ing  (snlp'Tng). 

1.  To  shoot  or  hunt  snipe. 

2.  To  shoot  at  detached  men  of  an  enemy’s  forces  at  long 
range,  esp.  when  not  in  action  ;  —  often  with  at. 


snipe  (snip),  v.  t.  1.  To  shoot  at  (detached  men  of  an 
enemy’s  force)  at  long  range,  esp.  when  not  in  action. 

2.  To  nose  (a  log)  to  make  it  drag  or  slip  easily  in  skidding, 
snipe'bill'  (smp'bTl'),  n.  1.  A  plane  for  outtiug  deep 
grooves  in  moldings. 

2  a  A  bolt  to  fasten  the  body  of  a  cart  to  the  axle.  U.  S. 
b  A  hinge  beneath  the  body  of  a  dumping  cart,  consisting 
of  two  interlinked  eyebolts. 

snipe  eel.  Any  of  certain  long,  very  slender,  deep-sea  eels 
of  the  family  Nemichthyida*,  having  long,  sometimes  re¬ 
curved,  beaks  ;  a  thread  eel.  The  best-known  species 
(Nemichthys  scolopuceus)  attains  about  three  feet. 


snipe'flsh'  ( snip'fTsh'),  n.  a  =  bellows  fish  a  b  A  snipe 
eel.  c  A  garfish  of  the  family  Belonidae. 
snip'er  (snip'er),  n.  One  w  ho  snipes  ;  specif. :  a  One  who 
snipes  at  detached  men  of  an  enemy’s  force,  b  One  who 
snipes,  or  noses,  logs. 

snip'pet  (snTp'St ;  -Tt;  151),  n.  A  small  part  or  piece. 

To  be  cut  into  suijgiets  and  shreds.  F.  Harrison. 
snip'pet  y  (-T),  a.  Ridiculously  small;  petty, 
snip'ping  (snfp'Tng),  n.  Something  snipped  or  cut  off  or 
out ;  a  clipping  ;  —  usually  in  jtl. 

snip'py  (-T),  a.;  snip'pi-f.r  (-f-er);8Nir'pi-EST.  1.  Frag¬ 
mentary  ;  cut  short ;  as,  snippy  paragraphs  or  remarks. 

2  Short-tempered  ;  tart ;  pettish.  Colloq Scot.,  d-  Dial. 

3  Mean;  stingy;  close-fisted.  Dial.  Eng. 

4  Putting  on  airs  ;  sniffy.  Slang. 

sniv'el  (snTv'’l),  V.  i.  ;  -eled  (-’Id)  or -elled  ;  -el-ing  or 
-el-ling.  [ME.  snivelen ,  snere/en,  snuvelen  ;  cf.  AS.  snofi 
mucus.  Cf.  snuffle.]  1.  To  run  at  the  nose. 

2  To  sr.uff  mucus  up  the  nose  audibly  ;  to  snuffle. 

3.  To  cry  or  whine  with  smithing,  as  children  ;  hence,  to 
express  sorrow  or  repentance,  esp.  when  affected,  in  a 
whining  manner.  “  Put  a  stop  to  thy  sniveling  ditty.”  Scott. 
sniv'el,  n.  1  Mucus  from  the  nose. 

2.  pi.  Veter.  The  sound  produced  in  the  nostrils  of  animals 
as  a  result  of  a  collection  of  thick  mucus. 

3.  Act  of  crying,  whining,  or  the  like,  with  sniveling; 
weak  or  affected  expression  of  sorrow,  repentance,  etc. 

sniv'el-er,  sniv'el  ler  (*er),  n.  One  who  snivels,  esp.  one 
who  habitually  snivels,  or  whines  affectedly  or  w  eakly. 
snob  (sn5b),  n.  [E.  dial.  s7iob ,  snab ,  a  cobbler,  shoemak¬ 
er’s  apprentice,  a  term  of  contempt  for  a  tailor.]  1.  A 
cobbler  or  shoemaker ;  a  shoemaker’s  apprentice  Dial,  or 
Colloq .,  Eng. 

2.  A  townsman.  Cambridge  Univ.  Slang ,  Obs.,  Eng. 

3.  A  person  w  ho  does  not  belong  to  the  upper  classes ;  one 
obviously  without  rank  or  gentility;  hence,  a  vulgar,  osten¬ 
tatious  person.  Eng. 

4.  A  person  who  has  an  excessive  and  vulgar  or  mean  re¬ 
gard  for  wealth  and  social  standing;  one  who  vulgarly  af¬ 
fects  the  manners  or  station  of  those  of  superior  rank, 
esp.  by  a  display  of  wealth. 

He  who  meanly  admires  mean  things  is  a  snob.  Thackeray. 

5.  A  scab  ;  rat ;  knobstick.  Trade-union  Cant ,  Eng. 
snob'ber  y  (-er-T),  n.  The  quality  of  being  snobbish ; 

snobbish  conduct ;  snobbishness. 

snob'bish  (-Tsh),  a.  Of,  pert,  to,  characteristic  of,  or  be¬ 
fitting,  a  snob.—  snob'bish-ly,  adv.—  snob'bish-ness,  n. 

snob'bism  (-Tz’m),  n.  Snobbery. 

snood  (snood),  7i.  [AS.  snod,  akin  to  D.  snoer  cord,  G. 
schnur.  Cf.  snare.]  1.  A  fillet  worn  around  the  hair  of  a 
young  woman, formerly  strictly  emblematic  of  maidenhood. 
2.  A  snell  for  a  fishing  line. 

snood,  v.  t.  1.  To  bind  or  braid  up,  as  the  hair,  with  a  snood. 
2.  To  fasten  (a  hook)  with  a  snood,  or  snell. 
snook  (snook),  n.  [D.  snoek.~\  a  A  robalo,  esp.  Oxylabrax 
undecimalis.  b  The  barracouta  Thyrsites  atun.  S.  Africa. 
C  The  sergeant  fish,  d  Any  of  certain  garfishes. 

Sliook  (snook),  v.  i.  [E.  dial,  snookto  search  out,  to  follow 
by  the  scent,  ME.  snoken  to  sniff,  smell ;  cf.  Sw.  snoka  to 
search,  LG.  snoggen ,  snuckem,  snokern ,  to  snuffle,  smell 
about,  search  for.]  1.  To  lurk;  to  lie  in  ambush.  Obs.orR. 
2.  To  sniff  ;  smell  ;  to  pry  about ;  to  search.  Scot.  &  Dial. 


2.  To  fasten  :  bolt  ;  bar.  [of- J 

3.  Tocut  short;  to  make  an  cnd| 

snib.  n  1  A  reprimand  :  a  re¬ 
buff :  a  snub.  Obs.  [ Scot. I 
2.  A  fastening  ;  a  bolt  ;  catch.! 
sni'bel  (snl'b^l),  n  Corrupt,  of 
snipebill.  [latch. I 

snick  rsnTk).  Var.  of  s.neck.| 
snick  (ffnlk  :  sn6k),  v.  t.  To 
take  hastily  and  sneakingly. 
Cf.  snake,  r.  t..  2.  Scot. 
snick'er.  r.  t.  To  utter  with,  or 
express  by,  a  snicker.  Col  he/. 
snick'er-snee'  (sntk'Pr-sne'  >.  n 
See  snick  and  snee  b,  under 
SNICK,  n. 

snickfail  +  cinquefoil. 
snick'le  (snlk'M),  n.  Sr  '  Snare; 
noo^e.  Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 
snid'dle  (Rn1d'’l),  n.  Coarse 
grass  or  sedges.  Dial.  Eng. 
snide  (snTd),  a.  Spurious;  de¬ 
ceptively  inferior;  tricky ;  mean ; 
ba*e  — ».  A  snide  person  or 
thing  Roth  Slang. 
snlf.  Sniff.  Ref.  Sp. 
snif'fle  (snTf'’l),  n.  A  snuffle, 
sniffle  valve  =  snifting 
valve  Rare. 
snift.  Sniffed  Ref.  Sp. 
snift'er  (fln1f't?r),  u.  Chiefly 
Scot.  5 r  Dial.  1.  A  sniff ;  a 
snort:  also, pi  a  cold  inthe  head. 

2.  A  sharp  or  severe  blow.storm, 
nr  the  like. 

3.  A  reverse  or  dilemma. 

4.  A  dram  of  liquor.  Slang. 

snift'er  (snTf'ter),  r~  i.  To 
sniff  ;  snort  ;  snivel  Scot,  fir 
Dial.  Eng.  [valve. I 

snifter  valve.  =  skiftino| 
snif'ty  ( -tT).  a.  Having  a  pleas¬ 
ant  smell.  Slang,  V.  S. 

Bnig  (snTg),  n.  [Cf.  sneak.] 
A  small  eel.  Slang  4 ■  Dial.  Eng. 
Bnig,  v.  t.  [See  snick  to  cut.] 


To  chop  off  ;  lop  :  also,  to  jerk  ; 
drag.  Scot  Sr  Dial.  Eng. 
snig,  r.  t.  &•  i.  [See  sneak  ]  To 
6neak  :  pilfer.  Slang  fi :  Dial. 
snig'ger-er,  n.  One  who  snig¬ 
gers.  [oath  Obs.  I 

snigs.  mterj.  An  old  popularl 
sniken  •]*  sneak. 
snile.  ^  snail. 
sni  He.  *f*  snell. 
snip,  a.  Of  a  dazzling  white¬ 
ness.  Obs.  Scot. 
snipe  fly  See  Lf.ptid.*:. 
snipe  hawk.  Marsh  hairier.  Ir, 
snipe'-nosed'  (-nSzd").  a.  Hav¬ 
ing  a  slender,  elongate,  straight 
nose  ;  —  said  of  some  dogs, 
snipe’s'-biir.  n  —  SNIPEBILL. 
snip'-nose  mul'let.  The  rud¬ 
der  fish  b.  [snips.  I 

snip'per  (snTp'?r),  w.  One  that | 
snip  per-a'do,  n.  [As  if  a  Sp. 
word  See  -ade.]  One  who 
works  with  scissors.  Obs. 
snip'per-snap  per,  n.  A  whip- 
persnapper  Lollog. 
snip'-snap',  n.  [Reduplication 
j  of  snap.)  A  smart  dialogue  with 
quick  replies.  Rare. 
snip  snap  sno'rum  <snTp/snfip/- 
•  sno'ruin  ;  201),  n.  Cards.  A 
j  round  game  of  matching  se¬ 
quences; —so  called  from  words 
i  said  in  turn  by  the  players 
snip'y  (snTp'T),  a.  Resembling 
j  a  snipe’s  bill  ;  snipe-nosed. 

snirl  ( snC*rl  ;  snfll).  n.  Sr  r.  [Cf. 

;  snarl  to  tangle.  1  Tangle;  gnarl; 
I  snare.  Scot,  fi*  Dial.  Eng. 

snirp  (sngrp  ;  snQp).  Dial.  Eng. 
]  var.  of  sni  up. 

snirt  i  sn?rt;  snfit),  n.  fi-  v.  i  [Cf. 
1  snort.]  Snort;  sneer  ;  snicker. 

(  Scot.  Sr  Dial.  Eng. 

Bnir'tle  (sner't’l),  n.  Sr  v.  Snirt. 

1  Scot.  Sf  Dial.  Eng. 


snish'ing  (sntsh'Tng).  Var.  of 

SNEESHING.  Scot.  Sf  Dial.  Eng. 
snitch  (snYch),  n.  A  sinitch. 
Colloq.  or  Dial. 

snitch  (snYch),  vi.  Toinform; 
betray.  —  snitch'er.  n.  Both 
Dial.  Eng  Sf  Slang. 
snite  (snlt),  n.  [AS.  anife-I  A 
snipe.  Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 
snlt e(dial.  snlt,  snoit),  v.  t.  [Cf. 
Icel.  snjjta.  See  snout.]  To 
blow  or  pull  (the  nose) ;  to  snuff 
(a  candle).  —  v.  i  To  blow  or 
pull  the  nose.  Both  Obs.  or  Scot 
Sf  Dial.  Eng.  [ers.  Obs.  I 

snitel.  n.  Alsosniter.  pi.  Snuff- 1 
snithe  (snTth),r.  t.  [AS.  sni$an  ] 
To  cut.  Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 
snithe  (snTth),  anith'y  fpnTth'- 
Y),  a.  [AS.  sm$an  to  cut.  See 
snathe.]  Sharp;  piercing:  — of 
the  wind  or  weather.  Dial.  Eng. 
sniv'el  (pnYv'’l),  v.  t.  To  utter 
or  express  with  or  by  sniveling, 
sniv'el-ard.  n.  [snieef  +  -ura.] 
A  sniveler.  Obs. 
sniv'eld.  Sniveled.  Ref.  Sp. 
sniv'eled.  sniv'elled  ( snYv',ld), 
a.  Covered  or  stained  with 
snivel.  Obs.  or  R. 
sniv'el-y,  sniv'el-ly  (-’l-Y),  a. 
Sniveling  ;  pitiful  ;  whining, 
snoa  snow.  [ of  snook.  I 
snoak  (snfik).  Scot  &  dial.  Eng.  | 
snob  ( sn5b),  v.  i.  f  M E.  snobben, 
prob.  of  D.  or  LG.  origin  ;  cf. 
D.  snutren,  snoeven,  to  snort,  G. 
sch n a ufen , sch nauben.  C f .  s  n  u  F  f 
to  sniff.]  To  sob  violently  — 
7i.  A  violent  sob.  Both  06s.  or 
Dial.  Eng. 

snob'by  (6n5b'Y),  a.  Snobbish. 
Rave.  [Jocose.  I 

snob'llng.  n.  A  little  snob.| 
inob  oc 'ra  cy  (sn5b-Ck'rd-«Y),n. 


[snob  -f-  -rracij.]  Snobs  taken 
collectively.  Jacose. 
snob-og'ra  pher  (-5g'r«-f?r),  n. 

-f-  -grapher.)  One  who 
writes  of  6nobs.  —  snob-og'ra- 
phy  (-fY),  n.  Both  Humorous. 
snock  (sn5k),  w.  [Cf.  snook,  n.] 
=  rarracouta.  2.  Australia. 
snock'er  (s  n  6  k'S  r),  u.  fir  v. 
Snort:  snore.  Scot .  [of  s.nood.I 
snod(snPd).  Obs  or  dial.  Eng.  | 
snod  (sntfa),  a.  [E.  dial.  ;  cf. 
Icel.  snoSiun  bold.]  Trimmed  ; 
smooth  ;  neat ;  trim;  snug;  cun¬ 
ning;  demure.  —  v.  t.  To  make 
snod.  Both  Scot,  fir  Dial.  Eng. 
anode.  ^  snade. 

Snod'grass.  Augustus  (sn5d'- 
gras).  One  of  the  Pickwick 
Club  in  Dickens’s  “  Pickwick 
Papers,”  —  a  poetic  nonentity, 
snoff  (sn5f).  Obs.  or  dial.  Eng. 
var.  of  SNUFF  (of  a  candle), 
snof'fle  (6nof'’l).  Dial.  Eng. 
var.  of  SNUFFLE, 
snog  (snhg).  Scot.  &  dial  Eng. 
var.  of  SNUG.  [Obs.  Scof.l 

snoif.r.  t.  To  whirl  (a  spindle). | 
snoke  (sn5k).  Obs.  or  Scot,  fir 
dial  Eng.  var.  of  snook. 
snoke'horn  ,  w.  A  sneak.  Obs. 
Bnood'ed.  a  Having  a  snood, 
snood 'ing.  n.  Angling  The 

material  for  the  snood,  or  snell 
snookO//«/.  snook ),/».  A  peak  or 
promontory  Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 
snook'ered  (sn<5ok'?rd).  a.  fn 
snooker  pool,  in  a  position  inac¬ 
cessible  for  a  direct  shot.  Eng. 
snook'er  pool,  or  snook'er 
(sn<5ok'Sr),  n.  A  modification 
of  the  game  of  pyramids,  played 
with  the  fifteen  red  balls  and 
various  colored  balls.  Eng. 
8nool  ( sn  ool ),  r.  t.  Sr  i.  To  cow  | 
snub;  cringe.  Both  Scot. 


ale,  senate,  cSre,  ftm,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofa;  eve,  Svent,  end,  recent,  maker;  ice,  ill;  old,  »bey,  orb,  »dd,  sfift,  connect ;  use,  unite,  urn,  tip,  circus,  menu  ; 

U  Foreign  Word.  f  Obsolete  Variant  of.  +  combined  with.  =  equals. 


SNOOL 


1985 


SNUB 


snoop  (snoop),  v.  i.  [Cf.  SNOOK,  v.  /.]  To  look  or  pry  about 
or  into  others’  affairs  in  a  sneaking  way.  —  n.  One  who 
snoops ;  a  prying  sneak.  —  snoop'er  (-er),  n.  All  U.  S. 
snooze  (snooz),  n.  [E.  dial.;  orig.  uncert.l  A  short  sleep  ; 
a  nap.  Co/loq.  <1*  Dial. 

snooze,  v.  i.  ;  snoozed  (snoozd);  snooz'ino  (snooz'Tng). 
To  doze  ;  to  drowse  ,  to  take  a  nap.  Colloq.  Dial. 
snore  (snor  ;  201),  v.  i.  ;  snored  (snord)  ;  snor'ing  (snor'- 
Tng).  [ME.  snoren;  cf.  AS. /nor a  a  sneezing,  and  E. 
sneeze ,  or  LG.  snoren,  snorken ,  snurken ,  to  snore,  D.  snor- 
ken ,  G.  schnarchen  to  snore,  schnarren  to  rattle,  MHG. 
snarren,  Sw.  snarka  to  snore,  I cel.  snarka  to  sputter,  fiz¬ 
zle,  and  E.  snarl  to  growl.]  To  breathe  during  sleep  with 
a  rough,  hoarse  noise,  due  to  vibration  of  the  uvula  and 
the  soft  palate. 

snore,  n.  1.  Act  or  noise  of  snoring. 

2  pi.  Veter.  The  snivels. 

snore  piece.  Ill  a  mine  pump,  a  cylinder,  usually  of  cast 
iron^  terminating  in  a  flat  or  conoidal  bottom  and  having 
suction  holes  (Bnore  holes)  in  the  bottom  or  side, 
snort  (snbrt),  v.  i.  ;  snort'ed  ;  snort'ing.  [ME.  snorten, 
snurten ,  to  snort,  snore  ;  prob.  akin  to  E.  snarl  to  growl, 
or  wore.]  1.  To  force  the  air  with  violence  through  the 
nose,  so  as  to  make  a  noise,  as  do  high-spirited  horses. 

2-  To  snore.  Obs.  44  The  snorting  citizens.”  Shah. 

3-  To  laugh  loudly.  Colloq.  &  Dial. 

snort,  v.  t.  1.  To  expel  with  or  as  with  a  snort. 

2  To  utter  with,  or  express  by,  a  snort, 
snort,  n.  Act  of  snorting,  or  the  sound  produced, 
snort'er  (snfir'ter),  n.  1.  One  who  snorts  or  snores  loudly. 

2.  The  wheatear  ;  —  so  called  from  its  cry.  Local ,  Eng. 

3.  Anything  big,  noisy,  exciting,  or  the  like,  as  a  storm*,  a 
fight,  a  large  harvest,  etc.  Slang,  U.  S. 

snot'ter  (snbt'er),?!.  Also  snort'er.  [Orig  uncert.]  Naut. 
a  A  flat  rope,  usually  of  sennit,  secured  to  a  yardarm,  to 
which  a  tripping  line  is  bent,  used  to  strip  the  lower  lift 
and  brace  from  the  yardarm  in  sending  down  topgallant  and 
royal  yards  in  vessels  of  war.  b  A  loop  or  ring  of  rope  or 
metal  for  receiving  the  lower  end  of  a  sprit, 
snout  (snout),  n.  [ME.  snoule,  perh.  of  Scand.  or  LG. 
origin  ;  cf.  LG.  mute,  D.  snuit,  G.  schnauze,  Sw.  snut, 
Dan.  snude,  I  cel.  snyta  to  blow  the  nose.  Cf.  snite,  v ., 
snot.]  1.  The  long,  projecting  nose  of  a  beast,  as  of 
swine  ;  also,  the  anterior  prolongation  of  the  head  of  vari¬ 
ous  animals,  as  of  a  weevil ;  a  rostrum. 

2.  The  nose  of  a  person  ;  also,  formerly,  a  worthless  man. 

3  The  nozzle  of  a  pipe,  hose,  etc. 

4.  The  face,  or  front,  of  a  glacier. 

snout  beetle.  Any  beetle  of  the  group  Rhynchophora  ;  — 
so  called  because  the  head  is  usually  produced  into  a  ros¬ 
trum  bearing  the  mouth  at  its  end  and  the  antenme  on  its 
sides ;  a  weevil.  See  weevil. 

snout  moth,  a  Aliy  pyralid  moth,  b  Any  of  various 
moths  (mostly  of  the  Pyralidse  or  allied  families)  having 
labial  palpi  held  out  forward  like  a  snout. 

BUOUt'y  (snout 'I),  a.  Resembling  a  beast’s  snout, 
snow  isno),  n.  [LG.  snaue,  or  D.  snaauw.)  Naut .  A 
square-rigged  vessel,  now  rare,  diff  ering  from  a  brig  only  in 
having  a  trysail  mast  close  abaft  the  mainmast, 
snow.  n.  [ME.  snow,  snaiv,  AS .maw  ;  akin  to  D.  sneeuw, 
OS.  &  OHG.  sneo,  G.  schnee,  Icel.  smer ,  Sw.  sno,  Dan. 
snet,  Goth,  snaiws,  Lith.  snegas ,  Russ,  snyeg,  Ir.  &  Gael. 
sneachd,  W.  nyf,  L.  nix,  nivis,  Gr.  acc.  v  also  AS. 
sniwan  to  snow,  G.  schneien ,  OHG.  snlwan,  Lith.  snigti, 
L.  ningit,  ninguit,  it  snows,  Gr.  Avestan  snizh  to 

snow.]  1.  White  or  transparent  crystals  or  flakes  of  ice, 
congealed  in  the  air 
from  particles  of  water, 
and  falling  to  the  earth*, 
also, thefallen  material. 

Snow  crystals  exhibit 
beautiful  and  perfect 
hexagonal  forms, 
whose  whiteness  is  due 
to  the  reflection  of 
light  from  their  many 
facets.  By  continued 
pressure  snow*  is  con¬ 
verted  into  ice,  as  in  gla- 
ciers  (cf.  regelation). 

2.  Any  of  various  congealed  substances  of  snowlike  ap¬ 
pearance  ;  a6,  carbon  dioxide  snow  ;  acetylene  snow. 

3.  A  fall  of  snow  or  of  something  resembling  snow. 

4-  Her.  Argent.  Obs.  &  R.  Chaucer. 

6  Whiteness,  as  of  snow.  Poetic. 

6.  Those  admitted  to  a  theater  on  passes.  Theat.  Slang. 
snow  (sno),  v.  i. ;  snow  ed  (snod) ;  snow'ing.  To  fall  in  or 
as  snow  ;  —  chiefly  used  impersonally  ;  as.  it  snows. 
snow,  v.  t.  1.  To  scatter  or  shower  down  like  snow. 

2.  To  cover,  or  shut  in,  with  snow  ;  —  used  with  adverbs  ; 
as,  the  train  w*as  snowed  under. 

3.  To  make  white  like  snow*.  Obs. 

to  snow  under,  fig.,  to  defeat  by  an  overwhelming  aggregate 
of  votes,  tallies,  or  the  like.  Colloq. 

snow'ball'  (sno'bfil'),  n.  1.  A  round  mass  of  snow  pressed 
or  rolled  together,  or  anything  resembling  such  a  mass. 

2.  Any  of  certain  cultivated  w  hite-flowered  species  of  Vi¬ 
burnum.  The  common  snowball  is  the  cultivated  cran¬ 
berry  tree,  or  guelder-rose.  See  .Japanese  snowball. 
snow 'ball7,  v.  t.  ;  snow'ealled7  (-bfild') ;  snow'ball'ing. 
To  pelt  with  snowballs  ;  to  throw  snowballs  at. 
snow'ball7,  v.  i.  To  throw  snowballs. 


Crj*9talB  of  Snow. 


Snowcnp  ( Microchera 
albocoronata ). 


snow'ber  ry  (sn5'b£r-T),  n.  /  pi.  -ries  (-Tz).  a  A  North 
American  caprifoliaceous  shrub  (Syrup ho ricarpos  racemo- 
sus),  with  white  berries,  b  A  rubiaceous  shrub  (Chiococca 
racemosa )  of  Florida  and  the  West  Indies,  with  evergreen 
leaves,  racemes  of  white  ttow*ers,  and  white  berries,  c  See 
creeping  snowberry.  d  In  Australia,  the  ericaceous  shrub 
Gaultheria  hispida . 

snow'blrd  (-bfird'),  n.  a  The  snowflake,  b  Any  finch  of 
the  genus  Junco  ;  a  junco.  The  common  form  of  eastern 
North  America  is  J.  hyemalis,  often  called  slate-colored,  or 
black,  snowbird,  c  The  fieldfare.  Eng.  d  The  ivory  gull. 
snow'-blind7  (-blind'),  a.  Affected  with  snow  blindness, 
snow  blindness.  Med.  Defective  vision  caused  by  the 
glare  of  the  sunlight  reflected  from  snow  ;  niphablepsia. 
snow'-bound7,  a.  Shut  in,  or  blockaded,  by  snow, 
snow 'break7  (-brak'),  n.  1.  A  melting  of  snow  ;  a  thaw. 

2.  A  breaking  of  trees  by  snow;  also,  an  area  over  which 
there  has  been  such  breakage. 

3.  Anything  to  prevent  the  piling  up  or  drifting  of  snow, 
as  a  fence,  a  row  of  bushes  or  trees,  or  the  like. 

snow'bush7  (-bobsh'),  n.  1.  Any  of  several  white-flow- 
ered  ornamental  shrubs  ;  as  :  a  Any  Californian  species  of 
Ceanothus  having  white  flowers,  as  C.  velulinus.  b  The 
Australian  asteraceous  shrub  Olearia  stellulata. 

2.  A  Polynesian  euphorbiaceous  shrub  (Phyllanthus  nivo- 
sus),  cultivated  for  its  white  and  green  mottled  foliage. 
snow'cap7  (-k5p'),  n.  A  very  small  humming  bird  of  the 
genus  Microchera  having  a  shining 
white  crown.  There  are  two  spe-  i*> 
cies,  M.  albocoronata ,  inhabiting  K  M 
Pauama,  and  M.  parviroslris,  of 
Costa  Rica  and  Panama, 
snow  cock.  Any  of  several  large 
gallinaceous  biros  (genus  Tetrao- 
gallus)  living  almost  exclusively 
above  timber  line  in  the  mountains 
of  central  and  western  Asia.  The 
Himalayan  snow  cock  ( T.  himalayensis)  has  a  chestuut  pec 
toral  band  and  a  white  chest  with  black  bars. 
snow'driit7  (sno'drift/),  n.  A  bank  of  drifted 
snow  ;  also,  rarely,  drifting  snow. 
snow'drcp7  (-drbp'),  n.  a  Any  species  of  Ga- 
lanthus  ;  esp.,  a  bulbous  amaryllidaceous  plant 
(G.  nivalis)  bearing  nodding  white  flowers, 
which  often  appear  while  the  snow  is  on  the 
ground,  b  A  flower  or  bulb  of  this  plant, 
snowdrop  tree,  a  Any  species  of  Mohroden- 
dron,  esp.  M.  diplerum  or  M.  carolinum.  b  Snowdrop 
Any  of  several  West  Indian  oleaceous  trees  or  shrubs  of  the 
genus  Mayepea.  c  See  African  snowdrop  tree. 
snow'fall7  (sno'ffil7),  n.  A  fall  of  snow,  specif.,  the  amount 
of  snow  that  falls  in  a  single  storm  or  in  a  given  period. 
It  is  usually  expressed  in  terms  of  inches  of  water,  the 
number  being  obtained  roughly  by  dividing  the  number  of 
inches  of  snow  by  10. 
snow'flake7  (-flak7),  n.  1.  A 
flake  or  crystal  of  snow. 

2.  A  finch  ( Passerina ,  or 
Plectrophenax,  nivali s)  of 
northern  regions,  allied  to  the 
longspurs.  It  breeds  in  the 
Arctic  regions  and  in  winter 
often  appears  in  large  flocks 
both  in  Europe  and  the  United 
States,  frequently  during  snowstorms.  Much  of  the  plum¬ 
age  (notably  large  areas  on  the  wings  very  conspicuous  in 
flight)  is  white,  the  upper  parts  being  overcast  with  brown 
and  rufous  in  ordinary  winter  plumage.  The  male  in  sum¬ 
mer  is  entirely  white  and  black.  Called  also  snoic  bunting. 

3.  a  Any  bulbous  amaryllidaceous  plant  of  the  genus 
Leucojum,  esp.  L.  vemuin,  which  differs  from  the  snowdrop 
in  having  larger  flowers  with  equal  perianth 
segments,  b  A  flower  or  bulb  of  this  plant. 

4.  Weaving.  =  bourette. 
snow  fly  or  insect  a  Any  of  several  me- 

copterous  insects  of  the  genus  Boreas.  The 
male  has  rudimentary  wings;  the  female  is 
wingless.  These  insects  sometimes  appear 
on  the  snow  in  great  numbers  in  the  northern 
United  States,  b  Anv  of  certain  small  Arner 
ican  stone  flies,  as  Perl  a  nivicola  and  Cap- 
nia  pygnuea,  often  seen  on  snow,  c  A  snow 
gnat. 

snow  gnat,  a  A  wingless  dipterous  insect 
(genus  Chionea)  chiefly  found  on  snow,  b 
Any  species  of  gnats  of  the  family  Cliiro 
nomid.e,  often  seen  on  snow  in  spring, 
snow  goose.  Any  of  several  geese  of  the  genus  Chen 
most  of  which  are  white  with  blackish  prima¬ 
ries  and  a  yellowish  bill.  They  breed  chiefly  in 
Arctic  America  and  migrate  south.  The  greater 
snow  goose  (C.  hyperborea  nivalis)  occurs  chiefly 
on  the  Atlantic  coast  ;  the  lesser  snow  goose  ( C. 
hyperborea)  on  the  Pacific  coast  and  in 
the  Mississippi  Valley.  See  Ross’s  snow 
goose.  The  blue  goose  is  often 
called  blue  snow  goose. 
snow  grass,  a  Any  of  several 
tall  New  Zealand  grasses  of  the 
genus  Danthonia,  as  D.  jlavescens 
and  D.  raoulii.  b  New  Zealand 
tussock  grass  ( Poa  cxspitosa).  /F/ffo. 
snow  ice.  a  Ice  formed  by  the 
compacting  of  snow,  as  in  gla¬ 
ciers.  b  Whitish,  porous  ice 
formed  by  the  freezing  of  half- 
melted  snow  or  ice. 


Snowflake.  2.  Summer  plum¬ 
age. 


Lesser  Snow  Goose. 


Hotary  Snowplow  which  removes  the  snow  by 
a  rotary  fan  like  device. 


snow  line  or  limit  a  The  lowest  limit  of  perpetual  snow, 
la  the  Alps  this  is  at  an  altitude  of  about  9,0(»U  feet ;  in  the 
Andes,  at  the  equator,  about  16,000  feet,  above  the  sea.  b 
The  extreme  limit  from  the  equator  within  which  no  snow 
falls  unmelted,  varying  according  to  elevation,  nearness 
to  the  sea,  and  other  physical  conditions.  Canton,  China, 
23°  N.,  and  Brownsville,  Texas,  26  '  N.,  represent  extreme 
points  at  sea  level  in  the  Northern  Hemisphere, 
snow  mouse,  a  A  European  vole  ( Microtus  nivalis)  of 
the  Alps  and  other  high  mountains,  b  A  pied  lemming, 
snow'-on-the-moun'taln.  n.  a  =  snow-in-harvest.  Dial. 
Eng.  b  A  spurge  ( Euphorbia  marginata)  of  the  western 
United  States,  having  showy  white  bracts, 
snow  partridge,  a  A  Himalayan  gallinaceous  bird  (Leiira 
lerwa)  having  the  upper  half  of  the  legs  feathered  and  the 
reddish  shanks  spurred.  Its  upper  parts  are  blackish,  nar 
rowly  barred  with  white  and  rufous,  the  under  parts  chest- 
fnut.  b  A  snow  cock,  c  A  ptarmigan,  or  snow  grouse, 
snow  pheasant,  a  A  snow  cock,  b  An  eared  pheasant, 
snow  pigeon.  A  pigeon  ( Colrtmba  leuconota)  of  Tibet  and 
the  Himalayas.  Its  back,  neck,  and  rump  are  white  ;  the 
top  of  the  head,  ear  coverts,  and  tail  are  blackish, 
snow  plant,  a  A  fleshy,  bright  red  monotropaceous  herb 
( Barcodes  sanguinea)  growing  as  a  saprophyte  in  conifer¬ 
ous  woods  at  high  altitudes  on  the  Sierras  of  California, 
often  appearing  in  early  spring 
while  8n ow  is  on  the  ground,  b 
The  red  snow, 
s  n  o  w'  p  i  o  w7, 
snow'  plough7 
(sno'plou'),7i.  Any 
o  f  various 
contrivances 
toclear  away  (j[ 
snow  from 
roads,  rail-$fH,£§ 
roads,  etc. 
snow'shed 
(-sh5d'),  n. 

A  shelter  to 
protectfrom 

snow,  as  a  long  structure  over  an  exposed  part  of  a  railroad, 
esp.  one  on  a  mountain  side  or  other  slope,  to  afford  protec¬ 
tion  against  snowslides. 

snow'shoe7  (-shoo7),  n.  Any  of  various  contrivances 
worn  under  the  shoes  to  enable  the 
wearer  to  walk  on  soft  snow  without 

sinking ;  esp.  :  a  A  _  m 

slight  frame  of  wood  t  ^ 

three  or  four  feet 

long  and  about  one  Snowshoe  a. 

third  as  w*ide,  strung  like  a  tennis  racket,  and  having  a 
support  and  holder  for  the  foot,  b  A  ski.  Rare  or  Local. 
snow'shoe7,  v.  i.  To  travel  on  snowshoes. 
snowshoe  rabbit.  All  American  varying  hare  (Lepus 
buirdi)  of  the  central  Rocky  Mountain  region,  which  in 
winter  is  white  and  in  summer  brownish  with  white  feet. 
snow'slide7  (-slid'),  n.  A  snow  avalanche;  snowslip. 
snow 'slip7  (-slip'),  n  A  large  mass  or  avalanche  of  snow 
which  slips  down  the  side  of  a  mountain,  etc. 
snow  snako.  An  implement  used  in  a  North  American  In¬ 
dian  game  _ 

in  the  form  Tsaaiz* 

of  a  staff, 
or“snake,” 
several  feet 
long,  to  be 

>‘u  r  1  e  d  <52 22S 
along  ice 
or  snowy  ,  _  , 

ground.  Snow  Snakes. 

snow'storm7  (sno'storm'),  n.  A  storm  with  falling  snow, 
snow'y  (-T),  a.  1.  Abounding  with  snow;  covered  with 
snow.  “The  snowy  top  of  cold  Olympus.”  Milton. 

2.  White  like  snow  ;  as,  snowy  hair.  Shak. 

3.  Fig.  :  Pure;  unblemished;  unstained;  spotless. 

There  did  he  lose  his  snowy  innocence.  J  Pull  (1646). 
snowy  heron,  a  small  white  heron  or  egret  ( Egrella  candi- 
dissitna)  about  two  feet  long,  formerly  abundant  in  the 
southern  United  States,  and  southward  to  Chile,  but  now 
very  rare  on  account  of  its  pursuit  for  its  plumes  or 
aigrettes.  —  s.  lemming,  a  pied  lemming.  See  lemming. — 
b.  owl,  a  large  diurnal  arctic  owl  ( Nyctea  nyctea)  which 
enters  the  northern  parts  of  the 
United  States  and  Europe  in  winter. 

Its  plumage  is  sometimes  nearly 
pure  white,  but  usually  has  dark 
brownish  spots.  It  has  no  ear  tufts. 

—  b.  plover,  a  small  plover  (xEgi- 
alitis  nivosa)  of  the  western  parts 
of  the  United  States  and  Mexico. 

It  is  light  gray  above,  with  a  dark 
patch  on  the  crown,  sides  of  the 
head,  and  each  side  of  the  breast, 
and  with  the  under  parts  and  por¬ 
tions  of  the  head  white.  —  s.  tree 
cricket.  See  tree  cricket. 
snub  (snub),  v.  t.  ;  snubbed  (snubd);  ! 
snub'bing.  [ME.  snubben  to  re¬ 
prove  ;  cf.  Icel.  snubba  to  snub, 
chide,  Sw.  snubba,  Icel.  snubbottr 
snubbed,  nipped,  and  E.  snib.] 

1.  To  check,  stop,  or  rebuke,  with  Snowy  Owl. 

a  tart,  sarcastic  reply  or  remark;  to  reprimand  ;  check. 

2.  To  treat  with  contempt  or  neglect,  as  a  forward  or  pre¬ 
tentious  person  ;  to  slight  designedly  ;  also,  to  affect  in  a 
specified  way  by  such  treatment ;  as,  snubbed  into  silence. 

3.  To  check  the  motion  of  suddenly  by  a  tautened  rope. 


:>>» 


i  cringing  per¬ 
son:  a  craven.  Scot. 8f  Dial.  Eng. 
Bnoop'y  (snoop'T),  a.  Prying  ; 

sneaking. _ ('ollog.  if  Dial.  U.  S. 

snoot  (snoot),  n.  Scot  &  dial, 
var  of  snout.  —  to  make  a 
snoot  [snoot  here  is  either  influ¬ 
enced  by.  or  is  a  phonetic  Eng¬ 
lish  spelling  of,  D.  snuit.  lit., 
snout  ;  hence,  face],  to  look 
sulky.  Colloq  or  Slang.  South 
Africa.  [  Scot.  [ 

snoove  (snoov),  v.  i.  To  glide.! 
snooz.  snoozd  Snooze  ;  snoozed. 
/,■'  f.  Sp. 

snoo'zle  (snoo'z’l),  v  i.  Dial. 
1  To  cuddle  ;  snuggle 

2.  To  nuzzle,  bb  u  dog. 

3.  To  snooze  ;  doze  ;  sleep, 
snore,  v.  t.  To  pass  in,  or  effect 
by.  snoring;  —  often  with  away- 
snore  hole.  See  snoke  piece. 
■nor'er  (snOr'Sr),  n.  One  who 
snores. 


snor'ing,  p.pr.  Sfrb.n.  of  snore. 
snork  {dial.  6nork  ;  sn6k ),  n.  if 
v.  i  [Cf.  D.  &  OLG.  snorken.  v.. 
Dan.  sworAc.]  Snore  ;  snort. 
Obs.  or  Scot  v  Dial.  Ena 
snort'er.  Var.  of  snotter. 
snor'tle  (sndr't’l),  v.  i.  (Freq. 
of  snort.  1  To  grunt  ;  snort.  Obs. 
snort'y.  a.  Characterized  by 
snorting.  Obs.  or  Colloq. 
enot  (sn5t),  n.  [AS.  gesnot; 
akin  to  D.  snot.  LG.  motte,  Dan. 
snot ,  and  to  E.  snout.  See 
snout.]  Nasal  mucus.— v.f.  To 
blow,  wipe,  or  clear  (the  nose). 
Both  Obs.,  Dial  ,  or  Vulgar. 
snoter,  a.  [AS.  motor.)  Pru¬ 
dent  ;  wiRe.  —  snoterlv,  adv.  — 
snoterness,  n.  All  Obs. 
snot'ter  (sn0t'?r),  r.  >.  [From 
snot.]  To  snivel  ;  soh  ;  cry  ? 
whine.  Scot,  if  Dial.  Eng. 
snot'ter-y,  n.  Snot ;  filth.  Obs. 
snot'ty  (snOt'I),  a.  Foul  with 


6not  ;  mean  ;  dirty.  —  snot'ti-ly 
(-T-1Y),  adv-  —  8not'ti  ness.  n. 
All  Obs.,  Dial.,  or  Vulgar. 
snouh.  +  snow. 
snout,  v.  t.  To  furnish  with  a 
nozzle  or  point  [NAt.l 

snout  butterfly.  See  Libythki-I 
snout'er  (snout'er),  n.  Shears 
to  remove  cartilage  from  a  hog’s 
snout,  to  prevent  rooting. 
snout'fair7,  a.  Having  a  fair 
face  ;  handsome.  Obs. 
snow  apple.  =  fameuse. 
snowball  bush,  or  snowball  tree 
=  SNOWBALL,  2. 
snow  bear-  The  isabelline  bear, 
snow  blink.  Reflection  of  sun¬ 
light  from  a  field  of  snow  or  ice. 
snow'-broth',  n.  Snow  and 
water  mixed,  or  snow  just  melt¬ 
ed  ;  hence,  very  cold  liquor, 
■now  bunting.  =  snow fi.ake, 2. 
snow  chukor.  A  snow  cock. 
snow'crafV,  n.  Skill  and  ex¬ 


perience  in  traveling  over  snow. 

snowd  Snowed.  Rpf.  Sp • 
Snow  do'ni-an(sn6-dri'nY-<Xn),a. 
Of  or  pert,  to  the  mountain  of 
Snowdon,  in  Wales.  [w-,2. 1 
Snow'down', //.  See  herald, | 
snow  eater.  A  Chinook  wind, 
which  melts  the  snow  rapidly. 
Colloq.,  Western  U.  S. 
snow  eyes  A  kind  of  Eskimo 
snow  goggles.  [  Eng.  I 

snow  finch.  The  brambling. | 
snow  flange.  =  klangkk.  2. 
snow  flea.  A  small  black  leap¬ 
ing  poduran  insect  ( Achorutes 
nivicola )  often  found  in  early 
spring  on  the  snow  in  vast  num¬ 
bers  in  the  eastern  States,  f.  S. 
snow'flight  (-Alt'),  «•  The 
snowflake  (bird).  Local,  Brit. 
snow'flow  er  ( -flou'er),  n.  a  The 
snowdrop,  b  A  cultivated  shrub 
of  the  genus  Deutzia  ( D .  gra¬ 
cilis).  c  The  fringe  tree. 


snowflower  tree.  Fringe  tree. 

snow'fowP,  n.  The  snowflake, 
(bird).  Local ,  Bnt. 
snow  gem  or  glory.  Theglory- 
of-the-snow.  See  Cinonodoxa. 
snow  grouse  A  ptarmigan, 
snow  gum-  A  scrubby  eucalvpt 
{.Eucalyptus  coriacea).  Aus¬ 
tralia.  [snowy.  I 

Bnow'i-ly  (sn  5'Y-l  Y),  adv.  ofj 
snow'l  ness.  n.  See -ness. 
snow'-in-har'yest,  or  snow'- 
ln-sum'mer,  u.  Any  of  several 
white-flowered  plants  blossom¬ 
ing  at  harvest  time, as  the  mouse- 
ear  chickweed  and  the  English 
virgin ’s-bower.  Dial.  Eng. 
Bnow'ish.  a.  See  -ish. 
snowk  (snouk  :  Bnfik  ;  snook). 
Scot.  A  dial.  Eng  of  snook,  v. 
Snow  King.  Gustavos  Adol¬ 
phus,  king  (1611-32)  of  Sweden; 
—  so  called  by  Austrians- 
snow  knife-  A  scraper  used  by 


Eskimos  to  clear  ice  from  fura 

snowl  (snoul),  n.  The  hooded 
merganser.  Loral,  C.  S. 
snow  leopard.  The  ounce, 
snow'less,  <•.  See  -less. 
snow  owl.  The  snowy  owl. 
snow  panther.  The  ounce, 
snow  pear-  A  European  peat 
which  ripens  after  snowfall, 
snow  pudding.  A  cold  pudding, 
resembling  snow,  made  of  gela¬ 
tin,  lemon  juice,  water,  sugar, 
and  whipped  whites  of  eggs. 
snow'Bcape  , //.  Alandscapeof 
a  snow-covered  scene. 
Bnow'sho'er  (-nhoo'Sr),  n.  One 
who  uses  snowshoes. 
snowte.  ^  SNOUT, 
snow  tree  Snow-penr  tree, 
snow'-white',  a.  [AS.  snaw- 
hicit.)  White  as  snow, 
snow  white  Zinc  white, 
snow  wreath-  The  rosaceous 
shrub  Aleviusia  alabatnensis. 


food,  fo“ot ;  out,  oil ;  chair  ;  go  ;  Bing,  iijk  ;  then,  thin  ;  na^ijre,  verdyre  (250) ;  K  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  ach(144) ;  boN  ;  yet ;  zh  =  i  in  azure.  Number*  refer  to§§  in  Guide. 

Full  explanations  of  Abbreviations,  Signs,  etc.,  I  in  mediately  precede  the  I  ocubulary. 
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chain,  or  the  like  ;  as,  a  boat  is  snubbed  as  she  comes  to  a 
wharf  by  taking  a  turn  with  a  bowline  around  a  post ;  a 
horse  is  snubbed  by  running  to  the  limit  of  a  picket  rope. 
4.  To  fasten,  usually  with  a  turn  about  a  post,  as  a  rope. 

6  To  clip  or  break  off  the  end  of ;  to  check  the  growth 
of  ;  to  nip.  Obs.  or  R. 

snub  (snub),  n.  1.  A  knot ;  protuberance  in  wood.  Obs. 
2.  A  check  or  rebuke  ;  an  intended  slight.  J.  Foster. 

3  A  snub  nose.  Collog. 

4-  Act  or  result  of  snubbing,  as  a  vessel  with  the  bowline. 
6.  A  snubbing  post.  Local. 

snub,  a.  Short,  somewhat  flat,  and  a  little  turned  up  at 
the  end  ;  — said  of  the  nose. 

enub  cube,  Geom .,  a  solid  bounded  by  32  triangles  and  6 
squares,  and  having  at  each  vertex  4  triangles  and  a 
square.  —  b.  dodecahedron,  Geom.,  a  solid  having  at  each 
vertex  a  pentagon  and  4  triangles,  and  bounded  by  12  penta¬ 
gons,  which  belong  to  the  regular  dodecahedron,  and  80  tri¬ 
angles,  of  which  20  are  faces  of  the  regular  icosahedron, 
snub'bing.  />.  pr.  tC-  vb.  n.  of  SNUB.  — snubbing  post,  a  post 
around  which  a  line  is  thrown  to  snub,  or  check,  anything. 
Snub'-n03ed'  (-nozd'),  a.  Having  a  snub  nose, 
snub-nosed  cachalot,  a  pygmy  sperm  whale. 

Snuff  (snuf),  7i.  [Cf.  snuff,  v.  f.,to  sniff,  snuff,  v .  (of  a 
candle).]  1.  The  charred  part  of  a  candle  wick. 

2.  Mining.  A  candle  end  used  to  ignite  a  fuse. 

3.  A  fit  of  resentment  or  indignation  ;  a  huff.  Obs.  or  Scot. 
to  take  it  in  snuff,  to  take  offense  ;  to  be  angry  or  provoked. 

snuff,  v.  t. ;  snuffed  (snuft) ;  snuff'ing.  [ME.  snujfen. 
See  snuff  to  sniff.]  To  crop  the  snuff  of,  as  a  candle  ;  to 
take  off  the  end  of  the  snuff  of. 
to  snuff  out,  to  extinguish  by  or  as  by  snuffing, 
snuff  (snuf),  v.  t.  [Akin  to  D.  snujfen,  G.  schnupfen , 
schnuppen ,  to  snuff,  schnupfen  a  cold  in  the  head,  schnup- 
pen  to  snuff  (air),  also,  to  snuff  (a  candle).  Cf.  sniff,  > 
snuffle,  snub,  v.  t.]  1.  To  draw  in,  or  to  inhale,  forcibly 
through  the  nose;  to  sniff. 

lie  srmf  s  the  wind,  his  heels  the  sand  excite.  Dryden. 
2.  To  perceive  by  smelling;  to  scent;  to  smell. 

3  To  sniff  in  order  to  examine;  — said  of  dogs,  horses,  etc. 
to  snuff  pepper,  to  get  angry.  Obs. 

snuff,  v.  i.  1.  To  inhale  through  the  nose  noisily  and  forci¬ 
bly;  to  sniff  or  smell  inquiringly,  as  a  horse,  dog,  etc. 

2.  To  sniff  in  or  as  in  disgust ;  hence,  to  chafe.  Obs. 

Do  the  enemies  of  the  church  rage  and  snuf-  Bp-  Hall. 

3.  To  take  snuff  ;  esp.,  to  take  snuff  habitually. 

Snuff,  n.  1-  Act  of  snuffing;  a  sniff. 

2.  Tobacco  pulverized  and  prepared  to  be  taken  into  the 
nose;  also,  the  amount  taken  at  once  ;  a  pinch. 

3.  Scent;  smell;  aroma;  odor.  Obs. 

up  to  snuff,  not  easily  deceived  ;  worldly-wise.  Slang. 
snuff 'box'  (-boks'),  n.  1.  A  small  box  for  holding  snuff, 
usually  carried  about  the  person. 

2.  A  puffball. 

snuffbox  bean,  a  The  large  seed  of  a  tropical  mimosa- 
ceous  liana  (Lens  phaseoloides).  It  is  one  of  the  sea  beans. 
It  is  used  medicinally,  b  The  plant  which  bears  this 
seed.  It  has  tough,  ropelike  stems,  pinnate  leavesending 
in  a  tendril,  small  spicate  flowers,  and  gigantic  sword¬ 
shaped  woody  pods  divided  into  boxlike  compartments, 
snuff'er  (snut'er),  n.  1.  One  who  snuffs. 

2  The  common  porpoise. 

snuffers  (-erz),  n.  pi.  An  instrument  for  cropping  and 
holding  the  snuff  of  a  candle.  The  sing,  form,  snuff'er, 
is  used  attributively,  as  in  snuffei  dish,  snuff'er  tray,  etc. 
snuf'lle(sniif'T),  v  i. ;  snuf'fled  (-’Id) ;  snuf'fling  (-ling.) 
[Freq.  of  snuff, ,  v.  i.;  akin  to  LG.  snuffei n ,  G.  schnuffeln , 
D.  snuff elen ,  Dan.  movie ,  AS.  snofl,  mucus.  Cf.  sniffle.] 

1.  To  breathe  through  the  nose  when  it  is  obstructed,  mak¬ 
ing  a  broken  sound  ;  to  inhale  through  the  nose  noisily,  as 
if  the  nose  were  partially  stopped  up;  also,  to  speak 
through  or  as  through  the  nose  ;  to  speak  nasally  ;  —  often 
used  ot  hypocritical,  canting  persons. 

2.  To  chaff  ;  fret ;  fume.  Rare. 

Snuf'fle,  n.  [See  snuffle,  v.]  1.  Act  or  fact  of  snuffling; 
the  sound  made  in  snuffling. 

2.  An  affected  nasal  twang  :  hence,  cant  ;  hypocrisy. 

3.  pi.  Nasal  catarrh,  esp.  of  infants  or  children.  Collog. 
snuf'fler  (-ler),  n.  One  who  snuffles  ;  esp.,  a  canter, 
snuff 'y  (snuf'T),  a.  1.  Like  snuff,  as  in  color,  nature,  etc. 

2.  Soiled  with  snuff. 

snuffy,  a.  Sulky;  angry;  vexed.  Obs.  or  Scot. 
snug  (snfcg),  a.;  snug'ger  (-er)  ;  snug'gest  (-gst).  [E. 

dial,  snug  compact,  close,  secret,  private,  handsome;  cf. 
Icel.  snoggr  smooth,  ODan.  snog  neat,  Sw.  snygg.]  1.  Trim  ; 
tidy;  compact;  as,  a  snug  little  farm;  make  all  things 
snug  ;  by  extension,  sheltered  or  protected  in  any  way,  as 
against  poverty  by  a  fortune,  or  against  intrusion  by  nat¬ 
ural  privacy  ;  cozy ;  as,  a  snug  life  ;  a  snug  corner. 

Right  and  proper  for  a  snug  man  like  him  Lover. 
2.  Close;  concealed;  not  exposed  to  notice. 

Lie  snug,  and  hear  what  critics  say.  Swift. 

3  Fitting  closely,  but  not  too  tight,  as  a  garment. 

Syn.  —  Close,  compact,  neat,  trim  ;  comfortable.  —  Snug, 
cozy.  Snug  implies  trimness,  closeness,  or  security  ;  cozy 
suggests  warmth,  shelter,  and  ease  ;  as,  atfmgr-fitting  coat, 
a  cozy  armchair ;  “  There  is  hardly  to  be  found  upon  the 
earth,  I  suppose,  so  snug  a  creature  as  an  Englishman 
by  his  fireside  in  the  winter”  ( Cowper );  “I  kept  myself 
snug  and  silent,  watching  ”  ( Boswell ) ;  “  the  cozy  talk  by 
the  fireside  ”  ( J .  R.  Green) ;  "'Snug  little  crib,’ 
said  Mr.  Pynsent,  *  pretty  cozy  little  lawn  ’  ” 

( Thackeray ).  See  neat. 

•nug  fit.  See  5th  fit,  2  a. 

snug,  n.  1.  A  small  private  room  in  an  inn  or 
public  house.  Dial.  Eng.  polt  Head 

2.  Mach.  A  projecting  piece  or  lug,  as  one  with  Snug. 


forged  under  a  cup  head  of  a  bolt  in  order  to  prevent  rota¬ 
tion  in  screwing  up  the  nut ;  also,  a  stop  or  catch  of  a 
loose  eccentric.  Cf.  4tli  gab. 

snug  (sniSg),  v.  i. ;  snugged  (snugd);  snug'ging  (-Tng).  To 
lie  close  ;  to  snuggle  ;  — often  with  up,  or  together. 
i  snug,  v.  t.  1.  To  place  in  a  snug  position.  R. 

1  2.  To  rub,  as  twine  or  rope,  so  as  to  make  it  smooth  and 
improve  the  finish;  to  finish;  slick. 

I  3.  To  arrange  neatly  and  smoothly. 

i  to  snug  down,  Naut.,  to  reduce  sail,  lower  topmasts,  lash 
movables,  etc.,  to  prepare  for  a  gale. 

snug'ger-y  (-er-T),  n. ;  pi.  snuggeries  (-Tz).  A  sung,  cozy 
place,  esp.  a  small  room  or  den.  Collog. 
snug'gle  (snfig'’l),  v.  i. ;  snug'gled  (-’Id);  snuq'gling 
(-ling).  [Freq.  of  snug.']  To  move  one  way  and  the  other 
so  as  to  get  close  ;  to  cuddle  ;  nestle, 
snug'gle.  v.  t.  To  draw  close,  as  for  comfort  ;  to  cuddle, 
so  (so),  adv.  [ME.  so,  sa ,  swa ,  AS.  swa;  akin  to  OFries. 
sa ,  so,  D.  zoo,  OS.  &  OHG.  sd,  G.  so,  Icel.  sva,  srd,  svo, 
so,  Sw.  sa,  Dan.  saa,  Goth,  swa  so,  sue  as  ;  cf.  L.  suus 
one’s  own,  Skr.  sva  one’s  own,  one’s  self.  Cf.  as,  custom, 
ethic,  such.]  1.  In  that  manner  or  degree  ;  in  this  or  that 
condition  or  state ;  as  has  been  stated  or  suggested  ;  as  in¬ 
dicated  (in  any  way),  or  as  implied,  or  as  supposed  to  be 
known;  as,  why  did  he  come  so  late?  "So  spake  the 
apostate  angel.”  Milton.  So  formerly  sometimes  meant, 
in  or  to  the  degree,  manner, etc.,  following.  It  sometimes 
indicates  an  amount  as  indeterminate  or  as  regarded  dis¬ 
tributive^  ;  as  in,  to  work  for  so  much  an  hour  ;  one  can 
walk  only  so  far.  It  is  often  used  with  a  pronominal  force, 
esp.  to  avoid  repetition  ;  as  in,  he  said  they  would  come, 
and  I  thought  so  too.  After  the  verb  be  it  is  often  equiva¬ 
lent  to  a  predicate  adjective  with  the  sense  of  true ,  accord¬ 
ant  with  Jact ;  as,  what  he  says  is  sure  to  be  so. 

It  concerns  every  man.  with  the  greatest  seriousness,  to  in¬ 
quire  into  those  matters,  whether  they  be  so  or  not.  Tillotson. 

2.  In  like  manner  or  degree  ;  in  such  manner  ;  to  such 
degree  ;  — used  esp.  with  as.  See  under  as,  1. 

So  clear  as  to  leave  no  hope  of  acquittal.  Froude. 

3.  Very  ;  in  a  high  degree  ;  i.  e.,  in  such  a  degree  as  can¬ 
not  well  be  expressed  ;  ks,  he  is  so  good.  Chiefly  Collog. 

4.  For  that  reason  ;  for  like  reason  ;  by  this  or  that  means  ; 
thus  ;  as,  obey  the  laws ;  so  shalt  thou  prosper. 

As  a  war  should  he  undertaken  upon  a  just  motive,  so  a  prince 
ought  to  consider  the  condition  he  is  in  Swift. 

6.  The  case  being  such  ,  therefore  ;  on  this  account ;  on 
these  terms  ;  — used  both  as  an  adverb  and  a  conjunction. 

God  makes  him  in  his  own  image  an  intellectual  creature,  and 
so  capuble  of  dominion  Locke. 

6  (Abbr.  from  so  be  it.)  It  is  well;  let  it  be  as  it  is,  or  let 
it  come  to  pass  ;  — used  to  express  assent. 

And  if  it  please  you,  so ;  if  not,  why,  so  Shak 

7.  Well ;  the  fact  being  as  stated  ;  — used  as  an  expletive; 
as,  so  the  work  is  done,  is  it? 

8  (Abbr.  from  is  it  so t)  Is  it  thus?  do  you  mean  what 
you  say? — with  an  upward  inflection;  as,  ”  Do  you  say 
he  refuses?  So ?”  Collog. 

0.  About  the  number,  time,  or  quantity  specified  :  there¬ 
abouts  ;  more  or  less  ;  —  after  or  ;  as,  I  will  spend  a  week 
or  so  in  the  country  ;  I  have  read  only  a  page  or  so. 

10.  In  strong  asseveration  ;  as,  so  help  me  God,  I  deny  it. 
11  Ever  ;  —  now  only  in  composition  ;  as,  whatso ,  what¬ 
soever,  whichsoever,  etc. 

Syn.  —  See  therefore. 

and  so  on,  and  so  forth.  See  under  and.  —  so  as.  a  Such 
as.  Obs.  “  So  as  thou  art.”  Shak.  b  Provided  that,  c 
So  that.  —  so  .  .  .  as.  So  is  now  commonly  used  as  a  de¬ 
monstrative  correlative  of  as  in  emphasizing  the  equality 
or  comparison  suggested,  esp.  in  negative  assertions,  and 
questions  implying  a  negative  answer,  where  it  is  pre¬ 
ferred  to  as.  Formerly  so  .  .  .  as  was  much  used  where 
as  .  .  .  as  is  now  common.  See  under  as,  1. 

A s  a  flower  of  the  field,  so  he  flourisheth  Ps.  ciii.  15. 

Had  women  been  .«o  strong  as  men  Shak 

No  country  suffered  so  much  as  England.  Macaulay. 

—  so  far  forth,  as  far  ;  to  such  a  degree.  —  so  fashion,  in  that 
way;  so.  Rial.  U.S.  —  so  forth.  See  and  so  forth,  under  and. 

—  oo,  so,  well,  well.  "So,  so,  it  works.”  Dryden.  — to  so. 
See  soso,  in  the  Vbcab.  —  so  that,  a  To  the  end  that ;  in 
order  that ;  with  the  effect  or  result  that,  b  Provided  that. 

—  so  then,  thus  then  it  is;  therefore;  the  consequence  is. 

—  so  to  say,  so  to  speak,  to  use  such  an  expression. 

so  (so),  conj.  1.  As  ;  thus,  soon  so,  i.  e.,  soon  as.  Obs. 

2.  Provided  that;  on  condition  that;  in  case  that;  if;  as, 
1  am  content  so  you  are  satisfied. 

3.  So  that ,  in  such  a  way  that  ;  — with  clause  of  purpose 
or  result ;  as,  he  was  sick,  so  they  were  quiet. 

SO ,  inter  j.  Be  as  you  are;  standstill;  stop;  that  will  do. 
soak  (sok),  v.  1. ;  soaked  (sokt) ;  soak'ing.  [ME.  soken, 
AS.  socian  to  soak,  steep,  fr.  sucan  to  suck.  See  suck.] 

1.  To  cause  to  lie  in  a  fluid  till  saturated  ;  to  steep. 

2.  To  drench  ;  to  wet  thoroughly. 

3.  To  draw  in  by  the  pores,  or  through  small  passages; 
as,  a  sponge  soaks  up  water  ;  the  skin  soaks  in  moisture. 

4.  To  penetrate  by  percolating  through  pores  or  interstices. 

5.  To  absorb;  drain;  exhaust.  Obs. 

6.  To  subject  (a  metal)  to  prolonged  heat  treatment. 

7.  Slang  Uses,  a  To  damage  by  or  as  by  striking  ;  to 
strike  ;  punch,  b  To  send  or  throw  swiftly,  as  a  baseball, 
c  To  charge,  esp.  exorbitantly,  d  To  pawn,  e  College. 
To  assign  as  a  lesson  ;  also,  to  assign  a  difficult  lesson  to. 

8.  To  bake  thoroughly,  as  bread.  Dial. 

Syn.  —  See  saturate. 

soak,  v.  i.  1.  To  lie  steeping  in  water  or  other  liquid  ;  to 
become  saturated  ;  as,  let  the  cloth  lie  and  soak. 

2.  To  enter  (into  something)  by  pores  or  interstices ;  as, 
water  soaks  into  the  eartli  or  other  porous  material. 

3.  To  drink  in  temperately  or  gluttonously.  Slang. 


4.  To  remain  for  a  considerable  time  under  heat  treat* 
ment ;  —  said  esp.  of  a  metal,  as  in  annealing, 
soak  (sok),  n.  1.  Act  or  process  of  soaking ;  also,  state  of 
being  soaked. 

2.  The  liquid  in  which  anything  is  soaked;  a  steep; 
specif.,  Tanning,  a  bath  for  softening  dry  hides. 

3.  a  A  piece  of  boggy  land  about  a  spring.  Dial.  Eng. 
b  Wet  land,  as  at  the  foot  of  a  hill  ;  a  temporary  swamp 
due  to  overflow  of  water  usually  near  the  surface  of  damp 
soil ;  also,  the  water  in  such  a  marsh.  Australia. 

4.  Slang  Uses,  a  A  hard  blow;  a  punch,  b  A  sot ;  a 
drunkard  ;  also,  a  spree,  c  College.  An  instructor  who 
assigns  hard  lessons ;  also,  a  difficult  lesson,  d  Pawn; 
as,  to  put  in  soak,  e  Cost;  charge;  esp.,  overcharge. 

soak'age  (-aj),  n.  Act  of  soaking,  or  state  of  being  soaked; 
also,  the  amount  entering  or  issuing  by  soaking, 
soak'er  (-er),  n.  1.  One  that  soaks,  in  any  sense  of  the  verb. 
2.  Plumbing.  A  sheet  of  lead  used  as  a  covering  from  the 
weather,  as  at  the  angle  of  a  wall  and  roof, 
soak'ing.  p.  pr.  vb.  n.  of  soak.  —  soak'ing  ly,  adv. 
soaking  pit,  Metal.,  a  heated  upright  chamber  m  which  a 
steel  ingot,  the  interior  of  which  is  still  molten,  is  allowed 
to  stand  until  completely  solid  and  equalized  in  tempera¬ 
ture  throughout.  A  number  of  such  chambers  connected 
with  a  heating  apparatus  constitute  a  soaking  furnace. 
SO'-and-SO',  n.  An  indefinite  or  imaginary  person  or 
thing.  “  Number  so-and-so."  Freeman. 

soap  (sop),  n.  [ME.  sope ,  AS.  sape ;  akin  to  D.  zeep,  G. 
seife,  OHG.  seif  a ,  Icel.  sapa,  Sw.  sfipa,  Dan.  ssebe,  and 
peril,  to  AS.  sipan  to  drip,  MHG.  si  fen,  and  L.  sebum  tal¬ 
low;  cf.  AS.  sap  resin,  pomade.  Cf.  saponaceous,  seba¬ 
ceous,  suet.]  1.  A  cleansing  agent,  made  usually  by 
action  of  alkali  on  fat,  and  consisting  essentially  of  sodium 
or  potassium  salts  of  fatty  acids  ;  by  extension,  any  salt  of 
such  an  acid.  Cf.  saponification.  Solid  or  hard  soap  is 
usually  made  with  soda  only,  and  the  best  semifluid  or 
8 oft,  or  potash,  soap  with  potash.  The  fats  are  treated  with 
lye  either  at  a  heat  short  of  boiling  (cold  process),  or  by  boil¬ 
ing  in  open  vessels,  or  by  heating  under  pressure.  In  the 
common  yellow  or  rosin  soap,  rosin  is  substituted  for  the 
fat  in  part.  Many  other  substances,  as  glycerin,  are  often 
added  to  soap,  some  to  assist  in  cleansing  or  forming  a 
lather,  to  give  color  or  perfume,  etc.,  and  others  to  add 
weight.  The  cleansing  power  of  soap  is  largely  due  to  its 
power  of  emulsifying  oily  substances;  of  wetting  and  pen¬ 
etrating  into  oily  textures;  and  of  lubricating.  Cf.  Cas¬ 
tile  soap,  marine  soap. 

2.  Flattery  ;  —  short  for  soft  soap. 
soap  (sop),  v.  t.  ;  soaped  (sopt);  soap'ing.  1.  To  rub  or 
wasli  over  with  soap. 

2.  To  flatter  ;  to  wheedle.  Slang. 

soap'bark'  (-bark'),  ?>.,<??  soapbark  tree,  a  A  Chilean 

rosaceous  tree  (Qui/laja  saponaria),  with  shining  leaves 
and  terminal  white  flow  ers.  See  quillai.  b  Any  of  sev¬ 
eral  tropical  American  mimosaceous  shrubs  of  the  genus 
Pithecolobium,  as  P.bigeminum ,  having  saponaceous  bai  k. 
soap'ber  ry  (sop'bSr-T),  n.,  or  soapberry  tree.  Any  tree 
of  the  genus  Sapindus,  esp.  S.  saponaria  ;  also,  its  sapona¬ 
ceous  fruit,  used  in  the  West  Indies  for  cleaning  clothes, 
soap  bubble  A  hollow  irides.cent  globe  formed  by  blow¬ 
ing  a  film  of  soap  suds  from  a*  pipe;  hence,  somethii  g  at¬ 
tractive,  but  unsubstantial. 

This  soap  bubble  of  the  metaphysicians.  J.  C.  Shafrp. 
soap  fat  Refuse  fat  used  in  making  soap, 
soap  film  The  film  composing  the  wall  of  a  soap  bubble, 
soap'llsh'  (sop'ilsh'),  n.  a  Any  of  several  serranoid  fishes 
constituting  the  genus  Phypticus  of  the  warmer  coasts  of 
America,  whose  scales  are  smooth  and  feel  soapy.  The 
best-known  species  (R.  saponareus)  occurs  as  far  north  as 
Long  Island,  b  A  lizard  fish  of  the  genus  Sijnodus. 
soap  glue  Soap  Making.  The  gelatinous  mass  formed 
by  boiling  tallow  and  strong  lye  together, 
soap  liniment-  Med.  A  liniment  containing  soap,  cam¬ 
phor,  and  alcohol. 

soap  nut.  a  The  seed  of  the  soapberry,  used  for  making 
beads,  buttons,  etc.  b  The  flat  saponaceous  pod  of  an 
East  Indian  mimosaceous  climbing  shrub  ( Acacia  con- 
cinna) ;  also,  the  shrub  itself. 

soap  Plant.  Any  plant  some  part  of  which  may  be  used 
in  place  of  soap;  specif.,  the  Californian  liliaceous  plant 
Chlorogalum  pomeridianum.  See  a  mole. 
soap'root  (sop'root'),  n.  a  Any  of  several  South  Euro¬ 
pean  silenaceous  herbs  of  the  genus  Gypsophila ,  the  roots 
of  which  are  used  as  a  substitute  for  soap.  G.  struthium 
is  often  distinguished  as  Egyptian ,  and  G.  vaccaria  as 
Spanish,  soapy oot.  b  The  sand  lily.  U.  S. 
soap'stone'  (-ston'),  n.  A  kind  of  soft  stone  with  a  soapy 
feel.  See  steatite. 

soap'suds'  (-sudz'),  n.  pi.  Suds  made  with  soap, 
soap  test  A  rapid  test  for  estimating  the  hardness  of 
water  by  determining  the  amount  of  a  standard  soap  solu¬ 
tion  required  to  produce  a  persistent  lather, 
soap'wort'  (sop'wfirt'),  n.  A  silenaceous  plant  ( Saponaria 
oficinalis )  native  of  Europe  and  widely  naturalized  or 
escaped  in  the  United  States.  It  lias  coarse  pink  or  white 
flowers;  the  bruised  leaves  are  detergent.  Also  called 
bouncing  Bet.  Also,  any  of  the  Sapindaceae.  Lindley. 
soapwort  gentian  All  eastern  North  American  gentian 
( Gentiana  saponaria),  whose  leaves  and  unexpanded  flower 
buds  resemble  those  of  soapwort. 
soap'y  (-1),  a.  ;  soap'i-er  (-T-er)  ;  soap'i-est.  1.  Like,  or 
having  the  qualities  of,  soap  ;  soft  and  smooth. 

2.  Smeared  with  soap;  covered  with  soap. 

3.  Unctuous  ,  oily  ;  —  said  of  a  person.  Slang. 
soar(sor;  201),  v.  i.  ;  soared  (sord) ;  soar'ing.  [ME. 

soren,  OF.  essorer,  F.  s'essorer  to  soar,  essorer  to  expose 
to  the  air  (for  drying),  fr.  L.  ex  out  -f  aura  the  air,  a 
breeze  ;  akin  to  Gr.  aupa.]  1.  To  fly  aloft,  as  a  bird  ;  to 
mount  on  or  as  on  w  ings.  Chaucer. 


snub'ber  (sntib'Jr),  n.  One  that 
snubs  ;  esp.,  Xaut.,  a  device  for 
snubbing  a  cable, 
snub'blsh  (-Ysh),  a  Inclined 
to  snub,  or  rebuff.  Rare. 
snub 'by  (-T),  a.  &  Snub  ;  as,  a 
snuhby  nose,  b  Snubbish. 
snubd.  Snubbed.  Ref.  Sp. 
snub  post.  =  SNUBBING  I>ORT. 
snacks  (snftks).  u.  pi.  Dial.vnr. 
of  snacks,  pi.  of  snack,  share, 
portion.  U.  S. 

snnde  (sn<5od).  Obs.  or  Scot.  & 
dial.  Eng.  var.  of  snood. 
Bnadge  (snQj  ;  dial,  also  sndfij), 
n.  A  miser  ;  a  sneaking  fellow. 
Obs.  nr  Dial.  Eng. 
snudge,  v.  i.  I  Cf.  snug.]  To 
sneak  ;  sulk  ;  also,  to  lie  snug  or 
quiet.  Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 


8nudg'er-y.  n.  Miserliness.  Obs. 
snuf  Snuff.  Ref.  Sp. 
snuff  dipping  =  biPPiNo,n.,l  b. 
snuff'i-ness  (snQf'I-nSs).  See 
-.ness.  [snuff.  I 

snuff'ing.  p.  pr.  !f  vb.  n.  of| 
snuff'ing  ly,  adv.  of  snuffing. 
snuff'kin./i  A  lady’s  muff.  Ohs. 
snuff'less,  a.  Wot  requiring 
snuffing,  as  a  candle. 

Bnuf'l.  snuf 'Id  Snuffle; 

snuffled.  Ref.  S)k 
snuft.  Snuffed.  Ref.  Sp. 
snug'ger  (snflg'?r),  n.  A  device 
for  snugging.  See  snuo,  v.  t.,  2. 
snug'l,  snug'ld-  Snuggle;  snug¬ 
gled.  Ref.  Sp. 
snug'ly,  adv.  of  snug. 
snug'riess.  n.  See -nf.rs. 
snuk.  snuke.  +  snook,  peak. 


snarl  (dial  sn?rl,sn(U).n.  3rv.  »• 
Snarl.  Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng 
snurp  (dial.  sn5rp.  snflp),  v.  i. 
[Cf.  Sw.  dial,  sndrpa,  Norw. 
dial,  snerpa.)  To  shrivel;  pine 
away.  Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 
snurr  (sn?r),  v.  i.  To  make  a 
whirring  noise.  Obs.  or  Scot. 
Bnurten.  +  snort. 
snush,  n.  3 r  v.  Snuff.  Obs. 
smite.  +  snout. 
snuvelen  -fr  snivel. 
snuz'zle  (sndbz'’l  :  sndoz'’l). 
Dial.  var.  of  snoozi.e. 
any.  v.  i.  To  cut.  Obs. 
sny(snT),  n.  A  downward  bend 
in  a  timber.  [tailor.  Obs. I 
sny'der.  n.  ID.  smjder.)  A| 
sny'ing.  n.  Xaut.  A  curved 
plank,  placed  edgewise,  to  work 


in  the  bows.  Rare.  [option  I 
S.  0.,  or  s  o-  Abbr  Seller’s! 
so.  soa.  Vars.  of  soe. 

Boacie.  f  su.si,  a  fabric, 
soak  hole-  A  place  in  a  stream 
inclosed  and  used  for  washing 
sheep.  Australia. 
soakt  Soaked.  Ref.  Sp. 
soak'y  (sok'T),  a.  Moist;  soppy, 
soal-  sole,  fish.  [to  pull. I 
80&l(Bfil).  Dial.  Eng.  of  sowl.I 
soal.  n.  TAS  sol  mire.l  A  dirty 
pond.  Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 

soal. goale.  +  sole  (of  the  foot), 
eoam.  n.  [LL.  sauma ,  through 
OF.  some ,  F.  somme ,  or  OLG. 

i  vo/n.  See  seam  a  measure.]  A 
horseload  ;  a  burden.  Obs. 

soam.  n.  A  draft  rope  or  chain. 
•  Scot,  tf  Dial.  Eng. 


soap.  Dial.  Eng.  var.  of  soph. 
soap  apple  or  bulb.  The  bulb 
of  tne  soap  plant;  also. the  plant. 
BO&p'bush7  (sOp'bdbsh').  n.  A 
California  rhamnaceous  shrub 
( Ceanothus  mtegerrimus). 
soap  cerate  A  cerate  of  soap, 
olive  oil,  white  wax,  and  sub- 
acetate  of  lead,  used  to  allay  in¬ 
flammation, 
soap  earth.  Steatite, 
soap  engine.  A  machine  for 
cutting  soap  slabs  into  bars, 
soap'er,  n.  A  maker  or  dealer 
in  soap.  Obs.  [factory.] 

soap'er-y  (e5p'?r-T),  n.  A  soap) 
soap'-fast  .  a.  Resisting,  or 
able  to  resist,  the  action  of  soap 
soap '1  ness  (-Y-n6e),  n.  See 
-NESS. 


soap'les8.  a.  Without  6oap  ; 
hence,  unwashed, 
soap  orange.  A  wild  orange 
(Citrus  aurantium  smionacea) 
of  Guam  and  other  Pacific  is¬ 
lands.  The  pulp  of  its  inedible 
fruit  is  saponaceous, 
soap  paste  A  w  ashing  paste  of 
soda  Ive  and  farinaceous  matter 
soap  pod.  a  Saponaceous  pod  of 
any  of  several  Chinese  species 
of  Ctesalpinia.  b  =  soap  nut b 
soap'rock'.n.  Soap  earth.  Rare* 
eoapt.  Soaped  Ref.  Sp. 
soap  tree  The  soapberry, 
soap  weed  =  soap  plant. 
soap'wood'  (s5p'wdf>d/)«  n.  The 
wild  pear  of  tropical  America 
(Clethra  tin  folia). 
soar,  soare.  +  sore. 


ale,  senate,  care,  ftm,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofa ;  ©ve,  Svent,  6nd,  recent,  maker;  Ice,  Ill;  old,  6bey,  orb,  ddd,  sSft,  connect ;  use,  unite,  urn,  up,  circus,  menu  ; 

II  Foreign  Word.  f  Obsolete  Variant  of.  +  combined  with.  =  equals. 
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2-  To  be  exalted  in  thought,  spirits,  or  imagination  ;  to  rise 
or  elevate  one’s  self  in  any  way,  as  mentally  or  morally. 

Valor  soars  above 

What  the  world  calls  misfortune.  Addison . 

Syn.  — See  float. 

soar  (sor),  n.  Act  of  soaring  ;  upward  flight, 
sob  (s5b),  v  i.  ;  sobbed  (s5bd) ;  sob'bing.  [ME.  sobben; 
prob.  akin  to  AS.  seofian,  siofian,  to  complain,  bewail,  seo- 
fung ,  siofung ,  sobbing,  lamentation ;  cf .  OHG.  sufton ,  suft- 
jon ,  to  sigh,  MHG.  siuflen 1  siufzen,  G.  seufzen ,  MHG. 
suft  a  sigh,  properly,  a  drawing  in  of  breath,  prob.  fr.  sfifen 
to  drink,  OHG.  sufan  (cf.  sup).]  1.  To  sigh  with  a  sud¬ 
den  heaving  of  the  breast,  or  with  a  kind  of  convulsive  mo¬ 
tion  ;  to  weep  with  a  convulsive  catching  of  the  breath. 

Sobbing  ie  the  same  thing  [as  sighing],  stronger.  Bacon. 
2  To  make  a  sound  suggestive  of  a  sob  or  sigh,  as  the 
wind  or  waves  or  green  wood  when  burning. 

BOb,  v.  t.  To  effect  or  utter  with  sobs ;  reflexively,  to  bring 
to  a  certain  state  by  sobbing;  as,  to  sob  one’s  self  to  sleep. 
BOb.  n.  1.  Act  or  sound  of  sobbing. 

2.  Act  of  a  horse  in  recovering  its  wind,  or  opportunity  for 
this;  hence,  a  rest  or  respite.  Ohs.  Shak. 
sob'bing  (-Tng),  to.  Act  of  one  that  sobs, 
so-be'it  (so-be'Tt),  conj.  Provided  ;  if  it  be  so  that. 

80'ber  (sS'ber),  a.;  so'ber-er  (-er) ,  so'ber-est.  [ME.  sobre , 
F.  sobre ,  fr.  L.  sobrius ,  prob.  from  a  prefix  so-  expressing 
separation  (cf.  se -,  as  in  L.  securus,  E.  secure)  ebrius 
drunken.  Cf.  ebriety.]  1.  Not  so  influenced  by  alcoholic 
liquors  as  to  have  one’s  faculties  materially  impaired  ;  not 
drunk ;  also,  habitually  temperate  in  the  use  of  liquor. 

2.  Temperate  or  moderate  in  thought  or  action  ;  exercis¬ 
ing  cool,  dispassionate  reason  ;  self-controlled. 

3.  Characterized  by  dispassionate  reason  or  judgment ;  ra¬ 
tional  ;  as,  sober  judgment. 

4  Serious  or  subdued  in  demeanor,  habit,  appearance, 
color,  etc. ;  solemn  ;  grave  ;  sedate  ;  as,  sober  garments. 

6.  Unpretentious;  humble;  also,  poor;  feeble;  weakly. 
Obs.  or  Scot. 

Syn.  —  Abstinent, abstemious ;  moderate,  regular,  steady, 
calm,  quiet,  cool,  collected,  un impassioned,  staid,  serious, 
solemn,  somber,  grave.  See  earnest. 
so'ber  (so'ber),  v.  t.  so'bered  (so'berd);  so'ber-ing. 

To  make  or  become  sober  ;  also,  Obs.,  to  cleanse. 
SO'ber-mind  ed  (-min'dSd  ;  87),  a.  Of  a  sober  disposition. 
—  so/ber-mind'ed-ly,  <ulv.  —  sober-mind'ed-ness,  n. 
So-bran'Je  (so-bran'yS),  to.  [Bulgarian,  lit.,  assembly.] 
The  unicameral  national  assembly  of  Bulgaria,  elected  for 
a  term  of  five  years  by  universal  suffrage  of  adult  males. 
SO-bri'e-ty  (so-bri'c-tT),  7i.  [L.  sobrietas :  cf.  F .  sobriele. 
See  sober.]  The  state  or  quality  of  being  sober  ;  specif.  : 
a  Habitual  temperance  in  the  use  of  spirituous  liquors,  b 
Habitual  moderation  in  thought  and  action,  c  Soundness  ; 
reasonableness,  d  Sedateness  ;  seriousness  ,  gravity. 
Syn.  — See  abstinence. 

||  Sobri  quet'  (so'bre'ka' ;  Angl.  so'bri-kat,  n.  [F.  sobri¬ 
quet ,  OF.  soubriquet,  sot  briquet,  peril,  fr.  OF.  soubriquet ,  a 
chuck  under  the  chin,  hence,  an  affront,  a  nickname  ;  of 
uncertain  origin.]  An  assumed  name  ;  a  fanciful  epithet 
or  appellation  ;  a  nickname. 

BOC  (85k  ;  sok),  n.  [See  soke.]  A.-S.  <t*  Early  Eng.  Law. 
A  seeking ;  an  investigating  or  pursuing  ;  hence,  juris¬ 
diction  ;  duty  of  submitting  to,  or  right  of  exercising,  ju¬ 
risdiction.  See  soke,  1. 

8oc  and  aac,  soke  and  sake.  Rare.  See  1st  sake,  1 ;  soke,  1. 
soc'age  (sbk'aj),  n.  [From  soc  ;  cf.  LL.  socagium.]  Laic. 
Orig.,  in  medieval  England,  the  status,  tenure,  or  holding 
of  a  sokeman  ;  later,  any  tenure  having  the  main  incidents 
of  such  tenure,  which  were  fealty,  relief,  suit  of  court, 
and  escheat,  with  freedom  from  scutage,  wardship,  and 
marriage.  Orig.  the  tenure  was  by  service  fixed  in  amount 
and  kind,  generally  agricultural ;  but,  with  later  commuta¬ 
tion,  socage  came  to  include  also  any  such  tenure  paying 
a  money  rent  only  and  not  burdened  with  any  military 
service.  Villein  socage  (by  services  not  of  an  honorable 
nature)  included  copyhold  tenures  and  tenures  by  ancient 
demesne ;  free,  or  free  and  common,  socage  (by  services  of 
an  honorable  nature)  came  to  include  any  free  tenure  not 
spiritual,  military,  nor  serviential. 

SOC'ag-er  (-a-jer),  7i.  A  tenant  by  socage  ;  a  socman. 
SO'-called'  (s&'kbld' ;  87),  a.  Commonly  named  ;  thus 
termed  ;  —  implying  a  doubtful  propriety  in  thus  designat¬ 
ing  the  object ;  as,  the  so-catted  king  was  a  tyrant. 
SO'cla-ble  (so'sha-b’l ;  277),  a.  [L.  sociabilis,  fr.  sociare 
to  associate,  fr.  socius  a  companion  :  cf.  F.  sociable.  See 
social.]  1.  Capable  of  being,  or  fit  to  be,  united  in  one 
body  or  company  ;  associable  ;  also,  friendly.  Obs. 

2.  Inclined  to,  or  adapted  for,  society  ;  fond  of,  or  in  a 
mood  for,  companions;  companionable;  social. 

3.  Affording  opportunities  for,  or  characterized  by,  friend 
ly  and,  esp.,  informal  meeting  and  conversation  ;  as,  a  so¬ 
ciable  house  party  ;  a  sociable  spirit. 

Syn.  —  Companionable,  conversible,  friendly,  familiar, 
affable,  communicative,  accessible.  See  social. 
sociable  weaver  bird,  a  South  African  weaver  bird  ( Phile - 
txrus  socius) 
which  breeds 

in  colonies,  ^  ^ 

nesting  in  one 

Freat  umbrel- 
a-shaped 
structure  of 
grass  placed 
in  a  tree.  — 
so  cia  b il'i 
ty  (-bTl'T-tT  i, 
so'cia  bio 
ness  .n.  —  so'- 
cia-bly,  adv. 


A  Sociable  Weaver  Bird  ;  B  Its  Compound 
Nest,  much  reduced. 


SO'cla-ble  (so'sha-b’l ;  277),  n.  1.  An  open  four-wheeled 
carriage  having  two  double  seats  facing  each  other,  and  a 
box  for  the  driver. 

2.  A  gathering  of  people  for  social  purposes;  an  informal 
reception  ;  as,  a  church  sociable.  Colloq.,  U.  S. 

SO'cial  (so'shdl),  a.  [L.  socialis,  fr.  socius  a  companion  ; 
akin  to  sequi  to  follow  :  cf.  F.  social.  See  sue  to  follow.] 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  companionship  or  mutual  relationship 
of  more  or  less  like  and  equal  individuals  ;  relating  to  the 
natural  understanding  and  intercourse  of  individuals  whose 
lives  are  distinctively  shaped  with  reference  to  one  another. 

2.  Hence,  disposed  to  friendliness  or  the  society  of  one’s 
kind  ;  companionable  ;  sociable  ;  as,  a  social  person  ;  also, 
leading  to,  or  characteristic  of,  sociable  actions  ;  adapted  to 
society;  as,  social  tastes  ;  social  graces. 

3.  Of  or  pertaining  to  society,  esp.  human  society  or  a  so¬ 
cial  organism  ;  relating  to  a  society  (in  sense  3)  of  living 
beings,  or  to  the  individual  in  his  group  relations. 

Of  all  eff  ects,  none  depend  on  so  great  a  complication  of  causes 
as  social  phenomena  J.  B.  Mill. 

4.  In  technical  uses  :  a  Rot.  Naturally  growing  in  groups 
or  masses  ;  —  said  of  individual  plants  of  certain  species, 
b  Zool.  Living  together  and  breeding  in  more  or  less  or¬ 
ganized  communities  ;  as,  social  birds,  ants,  bees,  etc.  c 
Civil  Law.  Of  or  pert,  to  a  society,  partnership,  or  corpo¬ 
ration. 

Syn.—  Social,  sociable,  convivial.  That  is  social  (the 
general  term)  which  pertains  to  society  in  general,  or 
which  has  to  do  with  human  intercourse  ;  one  is  sociable 
who  is  companionable,  or  fond  of  mingling  or  talking  with 
others;  as,  “the  desire  for  removing  human  error,  clear¬ 
ing  human  confusion,  and  diminishing  human  misery  .  .  . 

—  moti  ves  eminently  such  as  are  called  social  ”  ( M.  A  mold)-, 
social  instincts;  “Preserve  him  social ,  cheerful,  and  se¬ 
rene”  ( Pope );  “  You  can  always  either  find  something 
to  say.  or  can  amuse  me  and  yourself  with  a  sociable  and 
friendly  way  of  saying  nothing  ”  (Cowper) ;  cf.  “  Forester 
seemed  to  have  relapsed  into  his  former  unsociable  hu¬ 
mor  ”  (Miss  Edgeworth).  Convivial  implies  festive  or  jo¬ 
vial  fellowship;  as,  “the  plump  convivial  parson  ”( Cow- 
per) ;  “  dinners  convivial  and  political  ”  (Shelley). 

social  ascidian.any  of  certain  ascidians  that  reproduce  by 
budding  like  the  ordinary  compound  ascidians,  the  zooids 
so  produced,  however,  each  being  surrounded  by  a  separate 
test,  though  remaining  connected  by  stolons.  —  b.  bee,  any 
of  numerous  bees  belonging  to  the  group  Sociales  of  the 
family  Apidae  which  live  together  in  colonies,  as  the  honey¬ 
bees,  bumblebees,  etc.  —  s.  contract  or  compact.  Pot  it.  Sri., 
an  agreement,  expressed  or  implied,  existing  between  the 
members  of  a  political  society  for  the  regulation  of  their 
relations  with  each  other  ana  with  the  government.  The 
theory  of  the  existence  of  such  a  contract  (called  an  origi¬ 
nal  contract)  as  the  basis  of  modern  organized  human  soci¬ 
ety  was  propounded  by  Hobbes  and  Locke,  who  assumed 
that  men  voluntarily  made  an  agreement  limiting  their 
individual  liberty  so  far  as  was  necessary  for  the  common 
good  ;  and  J.  J.  Rousseau  (1712-78)  and  other  later  writers 
assumed  such  an  agreement  as  the  basis  of  the  organiza 
tion  of  all  political  societies.  The  doctrine  is  now  very 
eneraliy  rejected.  —  a.  democracy,  the  socialism  advocated 
y  the  social  democrats  of  Germany  (see  socialism,  1), 
also,  the  social-democratic  movement.  —  s.  democrat,  a  A 
member  of  the  socialist  party  founded  in  Germany  in  1863 
by  Ferdinand  Lassalle,  and  in  1875  united  with  the’  follow¬ 
ers  of  Karl  Marx,  aiming  to  secure  the  ultimate  adoption 
of  state  socialism  and  the  immediate  betterment  of  the 
living  conditions  of  workingmen  and  the  grant  of  equal 
suff  rage  rights  for  all.  b  A  member  of  any  party  styled 
Social  Democratic.  —  S.  Democratic  party,  a  U.  S.  Politics. 
A  socialistic  party  organized  in  1897  and  later  merged  in  the 
Socialist  party,  b  Brit.  Politics.  A  radical  socialist  party. 

—  S.  Democratic  Workingmen’s  party.  See  Socialist  Labor 
party.  —  b.  dividend  theory  of  taxation.  Economics.  See 
benefit  theory  of  taxation,  under  benefit.  —  8.  dynamics,  the 
branch  of  sociology  treating  of  disturbances  in  the  social 
order  ;  —  a  term  proposed  by  Auguste  Comte.  —  s.  evil,  pros¬ 
titution.—  b.  organism,  Social.,  society  considered  as  an  or¬ 
ganization, or  organic  unit,  analogous  to  a  physiological  or¬ 
ganism.—  s  psychology.  See  psychology.  —  a.  sanction.  See 
sanction,  ‘2  c.  —  b.  science  or  sciences,  the  science  or  sciences 
of  all  that  relates  to  the  social  condition,  the  relations  and 
institutions  which  are  involved  in  man’s  existence  and  his 
well-being  as  a  member  of  an  organized  community  ;  soci¬ 
ology.  Social  science  has  been  used  to  designate  what  in 
ancient  philosophy  passed  &sjjolilics  and  what  in  more  re¬ 
cent  years  has  received  the  name  of  sociology.  1 1  is  also  used 
under  the  form  social  sciences  to  designate  the  special  de¬ 
partments  or  sciences  into  which  sociology  tends  to  divide. 

—  a.  selection,  the  conscious  selection  of  an  individual  un¬ 
der  the  influence  of  social  forces  or  instincts  and  as  a  factor 
in  social  evolution.— 8.  self.  Psychol.  =  socius,  2.  —  b.  settle¬ 
ment,  a  house  or  settlement,  esp.  in  the  poorer  districts  of 
a  large  city,  where  men  and  women  of  education  reside  to 
better,  by  example  and  aid,  the  lives  of  those  about  them.— 
8.8taticB,the  study  of  conditions  as  thevexist  undera  given 
or  assumed  social  order,  by  treating  the  essential  factors, 
such  as  sociability,  benevolence,  labor,  family  life,  cooper¬ 
ative  activity,  etc.,  in  analogy  with  the  conceptions  of 
physical  statics;  —  opp.  to  social  dynamics.  —  a.  unit,  the 
unit  essential  to,  or  employed  in  the  consideration  of,  a 
social  organism,  as  an  individual,  a  family,  or  a  group.  — 
b.  waBp.  any  wasp  of  the  family  Vespidre,  whose  members 
live  in  communities.  —  a.  weaver  bird,  the  sociable  weaver 
bird.  —  b.  whale.  =  blackfish.  1  a 

so'clal  ism  (-Tz’m),  to.  [Cf.  F.  socialisme.']  1.  A  politi¬ 
cal  and  economic  theory  of  social  reorganization,  the  es¬ 
sential  feature  of  which  is  governmental  control  of  eco¬ 
nomic  activities,  to  the  end  that  competition  shall  give 
way  to  cooperation  and  that  the  opportunities  of  life  and 
the  rewards  of  labor  shall  be  equitably  apportioned.  Its 
various  theories  and  various  programs  have  received  many 
distinctive  names.  Such  are  Christian  social  ism,  promul¬ 
gated  in  England  by  Thomas  Hughes,  Charles  Kingsley, 
F.  D.  Maurice,  and  others  ;  Owen  ism  and  Fabianism  m  the 
same  country;  collectivism.  Saint-  Simonianism,  and  Fou¬ 


rierism  in  France;  the  communism  of  the  Brook  Farm 
and  the  nationalism  of  the  followers  of  Edward  Bellamy  in 
America:  the  socialism  of  the  chair,  state  socialism,  and 
the  social  demon  acy  of  Germany.  Often,  however, social¬ 
ism  is  used  to  denote  specifically  the  economic  theories  de¬ 
veloped  especially  by  Ferdinand  Lassalle  and  Karl  Marx, 
advocating  the  annulment  of  private  ownership  of  capital 
and  land,  and  maintaining  that  all  values  are  the  creation 
and  just  due  of  labor.  Socialism  of  a  more  idealistic  sort 
appears  m  the  antiutilitarian  and  aesthetic  theories  of  pro¬ 
duction  of  Ruskin  and  William  Morris,  which  have  also 
found  some  following  in  America.  In  questions  of  policy, 
opportunist  or  conservative  socialists  are  distinguished 
from  revolutionists  or  radicals.  The  latter  have  been 
more  or  less  associated  with  anarchists,  and  socialism  is 
often  confounded  with  anarchism  (which  see).  Socialism, 
however,  advocates  a  powerful  central  government,  an¬ 
archism  opposes  all  government  as  evil;  both,  however, 
are  forms  of  communism ,  sharing  the  ideal  of  a  coopera¬ 
tive  society. 

The  word,  socialism  date*  from  about  1835,  and  seems  to  have 
originated  in  several  quartern  simultaneously .  I.eroux  claims 
to  have  invented  it  a*  an  antithesis  to  individualism. 

A  /  Hadley  (Diet,  qf  Philos.)* 

For  the  purposes  of  modern  discussion,  socialism  may  be  de¬ 
scribed  as  that  policy  which  aims  at  a  more  equal  distribution 
and,  in  subordination  thereto,  a  better  production  of  wealth  by 
means  of  the  direct  action  of  thecential  authority. 

James  Bon  a  I  (  Encyc.  Brit.). 

2.  Policy  and  practice  accordant  with  socialistic  theory; 
as,  the  municipal  socialism  of  England  ;  the  aggressions  of 
socialism  in  German  politics. 

3.  The  ideal  state  or  system  resulting  from  the  practice  of 
socialistic  principles  ;  as,  socialism  is  a  Utopian  conception. 

4.  The  disposition  to  seek  social  reform  through  political 
activities  or  agencies;  the  trait  or  character  shown  in  this 
disposition;  — opposed  to  in  diindual  ism. 

socialism  of  the  chair  [G.kathedei'sonalismus],  a  term  applied 
about  1872,  at  first  in  ridicule,  to  a  group  of  German  politi¬ 
cal  economists  who  advocated  state  aid  for  the  betterment 
of  the  working  classes. 

SO'cial-ls)  (so'shftl-Tst),  n.  [Cf.  socialiste.']  One  who  ad¬ 
vocates  or  practices  the  doctrines  of  socialism. 

Syn.  —  Socialist,  communist.  A  socialist  has  a  definite 
economic  theory  or  political  program  indicating  what  will 
be  the  results  of  the  action  which  he  advocates.  A  com¬ 
munist,  as  a  rule,  has  no  such  theory.  He  is  content  to 
accept  the  principles  of  common  or  communal  ownership 
and  let  the  future  take  care  of  itself.  Hence  communist 
may  apply  to  men  whose  ideas  are  cruder  or  whose  meas¬ 
ures  are  more  revolutionary  than  those  of  socialism. 
socialist  of  the  chair,  an  advocate  of  socialism  of  the  chair. 

SO'cial  1st  (so'sh/H-Tst)  )  a.  Pert,  to,  or  of  the  nature  of, 

SO  cial-is'tic  (  Ts'tTk)  (  socialism;  relating  to  socialists. 
Socialist  Labor  party.  U.  S.  Politics,  a  A  socialistic  party 
formed  in  1874,  orig.  called  the  Social  Democratic  Work¬ 
ingmen’s  party,  but  changing  the  name  in  1877.  b  A  party 
organized  by  Pennsylvania  socialists  which  aims  to  unite 
all  socialist  parties.  —  8.  party,  U.  S.  Politics,  a  socialistic 
party  formed  by  fusion,  after  1899,  of  the  Social  Demo¬ 
cratic  party  and  secedersfrom  the  Socialist  Labor  party. 

SO  ci-al'i  ty  (so'shT-51'T-tT),  n.  [Cf.  F.  socialite,  L.  sociali- 
fffj.]  1.  Quality  or  state  of  being  social ;  sociability  ;  also, 
the  state  or  occurrence  of  social  intercourse;  association. 

Cheerful  human  sociality  and  friendliness  T.  Carlyle. 
2  The  social  instinct  or  impulse  ;  the  tendencies  in  human 
nature  which  make  for  advantageous  social  organization. 

SO  cial  1  za'tion  (so'shftl-T-za'sliihi ;  -i-za'shwn),  to.  A  be¬ 
coming  social  ;  state  of  being  social  or  socialized. 

so'cial-ize  (so'shfil-iz),  v.  t. ;  -ized  (-izd) ;  -iz'ing  (-iz'Tng) 

1.  To  render  social ;  to  incorporate  in,  or  make  subject  to, 
the  uses  or  influences  of  society. 

2.  To  render  socialistic  in  nature  ;  to  conform  to,  or  reg¬ 
ulate  by,  the  theories  or  practices  of  socialism. 

80  Ci'e  ty  (so-si'e-tl),  n.  ;  pi.  -ties  (-tTz).  [L.  societas,  fr. 

socius  a  companion  :  cf.  F .  societe.  See  social.]  1.  The 
relationship  of  men  associated  in  any  way  to  one  another  ; 
companionship;  fellowship;  company. 

2.  Association;  connection;  participation  Obs. 

3.  Sociol.  A  group  of  individuals  united  by  some  form  of 
common  interest  and  having  some  organization  ;  also,  in  an 
abstract  sense,  the  union  or  sum  of  relations  by  whicli  the 
individuals  of  a  group  are  associated.  Cf.  social  organism. 

Without  this  intersuhjective  intercourse  mankind  would  re¬ 
main  a  herd  ;  with  it  they  become  a  society  James  Ward, 

4.  A  number  of  persons  associated  for  any  temporary  or 
permanent  object  ;  an  association  for  mutual  or  joint  use¬ 
fulness,  pleasure,  or  profit ;  as,  a  missionary  society. 

6.  Specif.,  the  more  cultivated  portion  of  any  community 
in  its  social  relations  and  influences;  people  of  social 
standing  collectively. 

6.  Eccl.  In  congregational  churches  in  the  United  States, 
esp.  in  New  England,  a  corporation  connected  with  a  local 
church,  having  control  of  the  ownership  of  the  church 
buildings  and  the  determination  and  payment  of  the  min¬ 
ister’s  salary  ;  —  called  also  parish.  Besides  church  mem¬ 
bers,  it  includes  pewholders  and  adult  regular  attendants, 
admission  being  secured  by  election,  etc.  The  institution 
is  falling  into  disuse  in  many  places,  the  church  itself  be¬ 
coming  incorporated  and  assuming  the  rights  of  the  society. 

7.  Rom.  if-  Civil  Law.  A  relation  or  contract  answering 
in  general  to  English  common-law  law  partnership,  in¬ 
cluding  the  community  of  goods  between  husband  and 
wife  as  well  as  ordinary  business  partnership  relations. 

8  Phi/togeog.  See  plant  society. 

Syn.  —  See  association. 

Society  for  Ethical  Culture,  a  society  aiming  to  teach  the  su¬ 
premacy  of  moral  ends  above  all  others,  to  teach  the  imme¬ 
diate  authority  of  the  moral  law, and  to  advance  the  science 
and  art  of  right  living.  The  first  society  was  formed  in 
New  York  by  Prof.  Felix  Adler  in  1876.  —  S.  of  Friends,  the 
sect  of  Friends,  or  “  Quakers  ;”  —  their  proper  designation. 
See  friend,  6.  —  s.  of  Jesus.  See  Jesuit,  1.  — S.  of  Separatists. 


soard.  Soared.  Ref  Sp. 
soare.  *f*  sore. 
soar'er.  u.  One  thnt  soars, 
soar  falcon  or  hawk  A  sore 
ialcon.  f—  soar'lng-ly,  adv.  I 
soar'lng.  />.  pr.Sr  vb.  n  oi  soar.| 
Boary  +  sorry- 
h  80  a've  (sA-a'va),  a.  fir  adv. 
[It.)  Music.  Sweet;  gently. 

so  a  ve  men'te (-nv'n'ta),  a</u. 
[It  ]  Music ■  Sweetly. 

Bob  (s8b),  v.  t.  [Cf.  sop.l  To 
soak.  Obs.  or  Scot,  ir  Dm). 

Bob,  v.  t.  To  frighten.  Obs. 
Sob'a  1  (f-Bb'ft-T).  D.  Bib. 
sob'ben.  Fsob.  [bing-ly,  ar/c.l 
sob'bing.  />  pr.  of  sob.  —  sob'-i 
Sob'bo  chaJ(-6-k&j;-kaj).  D.Bib. 


sob'by  (sBb'Y),  a.  [Cf.  sob  to 
soak.]  Wet  ;  damp  Dial. 
sob'by,  a.  [From  son  to  sigh.] 
Tending  to  cause  tears.  Colloq. 
sobd.  Sobbed .  Ref.  Sp. 
so'berd-  Sobered  Ref.  Sp. 
so'ber-ize,  r.  f.  ic  i.  To  sober.  R. 
8o'ber-ly,  adr.  of  sober- 
so'ber-ly.  a.  Grave  ;  sad.  Obs. 
so'ber-nesB.  n.  See  -ness. 
so'ber  sides7  (  sTdzO,  n.  A  grave 
or  serious  person .  Colloq. 

So  bies'kl’s  Shield  (  sA-byPs'- 
kPz).  Astron.  The  constellation 
Scutum  Sohieskii. 

Bobirte.  Bobirtee.  +  sobriety. 
Sohk.  Var.  of  Serak. 

So-bo'ba  (sA-bO'ba).  D.Bib. 


Sob'o-chai  (s 8  b'6-k  I ;  b5  b'ft- 

kii'T).  I).  Bib. 

Bob'o-les  (s8b'A-lez),  w.  [L  ,  a 
shoot.]  Bot.  A  sucker  or  stolon ; 
also,  a  shoot.  Obs. 
Bob'o-lif'er-ouB  C-lYf'Pr-us),  a 
\,.  soholes a  *hoot  +  E.  -ferous.] 
’roduemg  shoots  or  suckers. 
Bo'bre-  +  sober.  [Obs.  | 

sobreBsault,  n.  =  somersault,  j 
boc.  Abbr.  Society, 
so-cal'o-in  (s  A-k  ft  1'6-Y  n),  n. 
Chem.  See  a  loin. 
soe'eage.  soe'eag-er.  Vara,  of 

SOCAO  E, SOCAGER.  [*OCK  ETE  I).  I 
aoe'eat-ed  Ohs.  corrupt,  of | 
Boc'cer  (sAk'Pr),  n.  [Corrupt. 
fr. association.]  Association  foot¬ 


ball  See  football, 2.  Starig.  I 

soc  dol'a-ger  Var.  of  sock¬ 
dolager. 

soce  (b8b  ;  s8s),  v.  pi.  TCf.  L. 
socn,  pi.  of  socius  companion.  | 
Comrades  ;  friends  ;  —  used  in 
address  Dial.  Eng. 
socery.  ^  sorcery. 
soche.  +  seen. 

So'cho.  So'choh  (so'kAl.  Bib. 
So  choth-be'noth  t so'kfith-be'- 
noth  ;  so/k5th-be'noth ).  D.  Bib. 
socht  (sfiKt).  Scot  pret.  &  p.  p. 
of  SEEK. 

So  cl-a'lea  <  sS'shY-fl'lez),  n.  pi. 
[NI..J  Zool.  The  social  bees. 
Bo'cial  ly.  adv*  of  SOCIAL* 
Bo'cial-ness,  n.  See -ness. 


8o'ci  ate.  a.  [L.  sociatus ,  p.  p. 

ot  sociare  to  associate.)  Associ¬ 
ated.  Obs.  [0b*.  I 

8o'ci-ate.  Sr  v.  t.  Associate. | 
so  ri-a'tion.H  Association.  Obs. 
so'ci-a-tive  (s  o's  h  Y-It-t  Y  v),  a. 
ICf.  F.  sociatif.  See  sociatf..] 
Expressing  association  or  ac¬ 
companiment.  Rare. 
socle,  r.  t.  [Cf.  OF.  socier .]  To 
associate.  Obs. 

so-ci  e  ta'ri-an  (nA-sT'e-ta'rY-d»n; 
115),  a.  Of  or  pert,  to  society  ; 
social.  Archaic. 
so  ci  e-ta'ri  an.  n.  A  Fourier- 
ite.  See  Foukirrism. 
BO-cl'e-ta-ry  (sA-sY'P-ta-rY),  a. 
Societarian.  Rare . 


||  Bo-cl'e-tas  (-tfis),  w.  [L.l  Rom. 

hr  Civil  Law.  A  society  (which 
see);  partnership  —  so-ci 'e-taa 
le'o-nl'na  (le/6-nT'n«),a  leonine 
partnership.— b.  u  ni-ver-ao'ruin 
bo-no'rum  ( rPnY-ver-sO'rhm 
bA-nS'rQm  ;  201),  a  partnership 
including  all  the  property  of  the 
artners,  however  acquired. 

BO'cid  t^'  (sA'sya'taO,  n.  [F.l 

-  ociety  ;  com  pan  v.  —  bo  ci^  td' 
en  com  man'dite'  (iiN  ko'mtiN'- 
riet').  =  COMMANDITE,  71. 

I!  so'cie-teit'  (so/syP-tat'),  n. 
(I).]  Rom.  Dutch  'Law.  A  so¬ 
ciety  or  partnership, 
so  ci'e-tol'o-gy  ( sA-sT'P-t81  '6-jY), 
n.  [society  +  -logy.]  The  sci- 


food,  fo“ot  •  out,  oil  ;  chair  ;  go  ;  sing,  ii)k  ;  then,  thin  ;  nature,  verdure  (250) ;  K  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144) ;  boN  ;  yet ;  zh  — z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Gcidk. 

Full  explanations  of  Abbreviations,  Signs,  etc.,  immediately  precede  tbe  Vocabulary. 


SOCIETY  GOODS 
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SOFERAND 


See  separatist,  2  b  —  Society  of  the  Cincinnati,  a  hereditary 
order  founded  in  17S3  by  officers  of  the  War  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Revolution.  The  membership  includes  (usually)  only 
the  oldest  living  male  descendants,  in  the  direct  line,  of  the 
original  members.  —  S.  of  the  Sacred  Heart,  A’.  C.  Ch .,  a  re¬ 
ligious  order  of  women,  founded  in  France  in  1800,  and 
approved  in  1826.  The  members  devote  themselves  to  the 
higher  branches  of  female  education.  —  the  Societies,  Eccl ., 
the  Cameronians ;  —  their  earliest  name, 
society  verse.  fF.  vers  de  sociSte.]  A  light,  finished  kind 
of  lyrical  poetry,  suited  to  amuse  polite  society. 
So-cin'i-an  (so-sTn'T-an),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  Sociuus, 
the  Socinians,  or  Socinianism. 

So-cin'i-an,  n.  An  adherent  of  Sociuus  or  Socinianism. 
So-cin'i-an  ism  (-Tz’m),  n.  Eccl.  Hist.  The  tenets  or  doc¬ 
trines  of  Faustus  Socinus,  an  Italian  theologian  (1539-1G04), 
originated  by  him  on  the  basis  of  hints  and  suggestions 
found  in  the  papers  left  by  his  uncle  Laelius  Socinus 
(1525-1562).  Socinus  denied  the  Trinity,  the  divinity  of 
Christ,  the  personality  of  the  Devil,  the  native  and  total 
depravity  of  man,  the  vicarious  atonement,  and  the  eter¬ 
nity  of  future  punishment.  His  tenets  were  that  Christ 
was  a  man  miraculously  conceived  by  the  Virgin  Mary  ; 
that  the  Holy  Spirit  is  a  power  or  influence  exerted  oy 
God  ;  that  human  sin  was  the  imitation  of  Adam’s  sin,  and 
salvation  the  imitation  and  adoption  of  Christ’s  virtue; 
that  the  Bible  is  to  be  interpreted  by  human  reason. 
So-cin'i-an-ize  (  Iz),  ?■.  t. ;  So-cin'i-an-ized  (-izd) ;  So-cin'i- 
an-iz/ino  (-Iz'Tng).  To  cause  to  conform  to,  or  to  imbue 
with,  the  principles  of  Socinianism. 

so  cl-ol'o-gy  (so'shT-51'o-jT),  n.  [L.  socius  a  companion 
-f-  E.  -logy?]  The  science  of  the  constitution,  phenomena, 
and  development  of  society.  Both  the  term  sociology  and 
the  science,  in  its  modern  acceptation,  date  from  Comte’s 
discrimination  of  it  in  1838  as  the  science  of  the  associated 
life  of  humanity.  After  Comte,  Herbert  Spencer  was  the 
chief  founder  of  the  science,  his  application  of  the  doctrine 
of  evolution  to  social  development  and  his  view  of  society 
as  a  “social  organism”  contributing  the  main  impetus 
and  trend  to  its  modern  development.  Cf.  social  science. 
— so  ci  o  log'ic  (-o-15j'Tk),  so  ci-o-log'i  cal  (-T-kul),  a.  — 
bo  ci  o  log'i  cal-ly,  —  so  ci-ol'o  gist  (-81'6-jTst),  n. 
so  Ci  o-nom'ic  (-o-n5m'ik),  a.  Of  or  pert,  to  socionomy. 
8ocionomic  forces,  forces  which  influence  or  determine  the 
organization  and  development  of  social  groups,  while  not 
intrinsically  of  a  social  nature,  as  physical  environment. 
SO  Ci  0  noin'ics  (-Iks),  n.  Theory  of  socionouiic  forces. 

SO  Ci-on'O-lliy  (so  ski-5n'o-mT),  n.  [L.  socius  a  companion 
-{-  Gr.  vopos  law.]  Theory  or  formulation  of  the  organic 
laws  exemplified  in  the  organization  and  development  of 
society,  esp.  of  socionomie  forces. 

SO'ci-us  (so'shT-iis),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  L.  socius  companion.] 

1.  Member  ;  fellow  ,  associate.  Archaic. 

2.  Psychol.  The  social  self,  or  the  individual’s  conscious¬ 
ness  of  his  relations  and  duties  to  other  individuals  ;  also, 
the  other  individual,  or  alter  ego,  with  which  the  social 


1  elf  feels  relationship. 

The  impulse  to  pray  is  a  necessary  consequence  of  the  fact  that 
whilst  the  innermostof  the  empirical  selves  of  a  man  is  a  self  of 
tne  social  sort,  it  yet  can  line!  its  only  adequate  socius  in  an  ideal 
Avorld.  Wiu  Janies 

3.  A  social  group  conceived  as  the  primitive  social  unit, 
sock  (s5k),  7i.  [ME.  sock,  AS.  socc  a  sock,  kind  of  shoe, 
fr.  L.  soccusa.  kind  of  low-haeled,  light  shoe.]  1.  Theshoe 
worn  by  actors  of  comedy  in  ancient  Greece  and  Rome  ;  — 
used  as  a  symbol  of  comedy.  Cf.  buskin,  2. 

2.  A  knit  or  woven  covering  for  the  foot  and  lower  leg  ;  a 
stocking  with  a  short  leg. 

3.  A  warm  inner  sole  or  pad  to  be  inserted  in  a  shoe, 
sock-dol'a-ger  (s5k-d51'a-jer),?i.  [Corrupt,  of  doxology.] 

1.  That  which  ends  or  settles  a  matter,  as  a  decisive  blow, 
answer,  or  the  like.  Slang ,  U.  S. 

2  A7igling.  A  combination  of  two  hooks  which  close  upon 
each  other  by  a  spring  as  the  fish  bites.  U.  S. 

3.  Something  unusually  large.  Slang ,  U.  S. 
sock'et  (sbk'gt;  -Tt;  151),  n.  [ME.  soket ;  orig.  uncert.  ; 
perh.  a  dim.  through  AF.  or  OF.  fr.  L.  soccus.  Cf.  sock  a 
covering  for  the  foot.]  1.  An  opening  into  which  anything 
is  fitted ;  any  hollow  thing 
or  place  which  receives  and 
holds  something  else. 

His  eyeballs  in  their  hollow 
sockets  sink  Dry  den 

2.  Specif.,  the  hollow  for 
the  candle  in  a  candlestick. 

3.  Any  of  various  devices 

to  receive  or  to  grip  the  end 
of  some  object,  as  of  a  tim-  ^ 
ber,  a  rope,  a  tool,  an  incan-  Sockets  (3)  for  the  end  of  a  rope. 
,  .  f  ’  1  Common  t  orm;  2  Step  Socket, 

descent  lamp,  etc. 

sock'et,  r.  t.  To  provide  with,  or  support  in  or  by,  a  socket. 
80'cle  (s5k'’l;  s5'k’l  ;  277),  n.  [F.,  fr.  It.  zoccolo,  also, 
wooden  shoe.  Cf.  zocco.]  Arch.  A  projecting  member, 
usually  molded,  at  the  foot  of  a  wall  or  pier,  or  beneath 
the  base  of  a  column,  pedestal,  or  the  like.  It  is  distin¬ 
guished  from  the  base  proper,  or  plinth. 


So-crat'lc  (so-krSt'Tk)  )  a.  [L.  Socraticus ,  Gr.  'ZioKpan- 
So-crat'i  cal  (-T-kul)  (  *6$.]  Of  or  pert,  to  Socrates,  the 
Grecian  sage  and  teacher  (b.  c.  4G9-399),  or  Socratism. 
Socratic  induction.  See  Socratic  method.  —  S.  irony,  pre¬ 
tended  humility  or  willingness  to  learn  from  others  as¬ 
sumed  for  the  sake  of  making  their  errors  conspicuous  by 
means  of  adroit  questioning.  Socrates  is  represented  by 
Plato  as  employing  this  method  in  his  tilts  with  the  Soph¬ 
ists.  Cf.  Socratic  method.  —  S.  method,  the  method  of 
inquiry  and  instruction  employed  by  Socrates,  esp.  as  rep¬ 
resented  in  the  dialogues  of  Plato.  It  consists  of  a  series  of 
questionings  the  object  of  which  is  to  elicit  point  by  point 
concessions  or  expressions  of  opinion  eventually  establish¬ 
ing  the  general  truth  which  is  the  object  of  the  inquiry.  —  S. 
philosophy,  the  philosophy  of  Socrates  and  his  followers  ;  — 
often  used  to  denote,  esp.,  the  teachings  of  Socrates,  Plato, 
and  Aristotle,  which  form  a  consistent  development,  and 
sometimes  to  denote  the  teachings  of  all  Greek  schools 
directly  influenced  by  Socrates,  particularly  the  Academy, 
and  the  Cynic,  Cyrenaic,  Megarian,  and  Elian  schools, 
which  were  founded  by  his  immediate  disciples.  To  Soc¬ 
rates  himself  are  usually  ascribed,  besides  an  intense 
ethical  devotion  which  influenced  all  later  Greek  philoso¬ 
phy,  the  development  of  the  inductive  method  and  the  con¬ 
ception  of  knowledge  or  insight  as  the  foundation  of  virtue. 
So-crat'ic,  n.  A  follower  of  Socrates;  esp.,  any  of  the  Greek 
philosophers  directly  influenced  by  him. 

Soc'ra-tism  (sok'ra-tiz’m),  n.  The  philosophy  or  the 
method  of  Socrates. 

sod  (s5d),  7i.  [Akin  to  LG.  sode ,  D.  zode,  OD.  sode ,  soode , 
OFries.  satha,  and  E.  seethe.  So  named  from  its  sodden 
state  in  wet  weather.  See  seethe.]  1.  That  stratum  of  the 
soil  filled  with  the  roots  of  grass,  herbs,  etc. ;  turf ;  sward  ; 
also,  a  piece  of  such  surface  cut  or  pulled  off  ;  a  turf. 

2.  A  kind  of  saddle  stuffed  with  straw.  Obs. 
sod,  v.  t. ;  sod'ded  ;  sod'ding.  To  cover  with  sod. 

SO'da  (8o'dd),  7i.  [It.,  soda,  in  Olt.,  ashes  used  in  mak¬ 

ing  glass ;  orig.  uncert.]  1.  Sodium  carbonate,  esp.  the 
decahydrate,  Na2CO3T0H2O,  called  specif,  washing  soda , 
sal  soda ,  soda  crystals. 

2  Sodium  bicarbonate,  called  specif,  baking  soda ,  cooking 
soda ,  soda  saleratus. 

3.  Sodium  hydroxide,  usually  called  caustic  soda. 

4.  Sodium  oxide,  Na^O  ; —  equiv.,  in  carbonate  of  soda, 
soda  alum ,  soda  salts,  etc.,  to  sodium.  Cf.  1st  lime,  2. 

5-  Short  for  soda  water. 

soda  alum.  Chem.  A  colorless  or  white  crystalline  salt, 
NaAl(S04)2‘12H20,  differing  from  ordinary  alum  in  con¬ 
taining  sodium  in  place  of  potassium. 

soda  ash.  Commercial  anhydrous  sodium  carbonate.  Its 
value  is  usually  expressed  in  degrees ,  which  in  England 
are  supposed  to  denote  parts  per  100  of  available  sodium 
oxide  (Na-jO),  while  on  the  Continent  they  represent  the 
parts  per  100  of  sodium  carbonate  (Na2COs),  or,  again,  the 
weight  of  sulphuric  acid  (H2SO4)  required  to  neutralize 
100  parts  of  soda  ash.  A  pure  sodium  carbonate  should 
have  a  strength  of  58.5°,  100J,  and  92.5°  by  the  three  sys¬ 
tems,  respectively. 

soda  fountain-  An  apparatus  with  delivery  tube,  faucets, 
etc.,  for  drawing  soda  water.  U.  S. 
soda  lime  A  mixture  of  caustic  soda  and  quicklime. 
SO'da-lite  (so'da-lit),  n.  [soda  -f-  -liie :  cf .  F.  sodalithe.] 
Min.  A  transparent  to  translucent  mineral  of  vitreous  or 
greasy  luster,  in  color  white,  greenish,  gray,  blue,  etc., 
found  in  certain  igneous  rocks.  It  is  a  silicate  of  sodium 
and  aluminium  with  some  chlorine,  Na4(  AlCl)Al2(SC>4)3,and 
occurs  commonly  in  dodecahedrons,  also  massive.  H., 
5.5-6.  Sp.  gr.,  2.14-2.30. 

SO-dal'i-ty  (so-dSl'T-tT),  n. ;  pi.  -ties  (-tTz).  [L.  sodalitas, 
fr.  sodalis  a  comrade.]  A  fellowship  or  fraternity ;  a 
brotherhood  ;  specif.,  R.  C.  Ch.,  a  lay  association  for  de¬ 
votion  or  for  charitable  purposes. 

soda  lye.  A  lye  consisting  essentially  of  a  solution  of 
sodium  hydroxide,  used  in  soap  making. 

SOd-am'ide  (8od-5m'id;  -Td),  n.  Also -id.  [sodium  -}-  am- 
ide.]  Chem.  A  white,  waxy,  crystalline  substance,  NaNH2, 
obtained  bypassing  ammonia  over  heated  sodium.  At  155°C. 
(31 1°F.)  it  melts  to  a  greenish  liquid  and  partially  sublimes, 
soda  pulp.  A  wood  pulp  for  paper  making  prepared  by 
boiling  crushed  wood  under  pressure  with  a  caustic  soda 
solution.  Cf.  sulphite  pulp. 

soda  water.  Orig.,  a  beverage  consisting  of  a  weak  solu¬ 
tion  of  sodium  bicarbonate,  with  some  acid  to  cause  effer¬ 
vescence  ;  now,  in  common  usage,  a  beverage  consisting  of 
water  highly  charged  with  carbon  dioxide  (carbonic  acid). 
Fruit  sirups,  cream,  etc.,  are  usually  added  to  give  flavor, 
sod'den  (s<5drn),  a.  [P.p.  of  seethe  ]  1.  Boiled  ;  seethed. 

2.  Soaked;  heavy  with  moisture ;  saturated. 

3.  Not  well  cooked  ;  heavy,  as  bread. 

4  Appearing  as  if  soaked  or  seethed  ;  e6p.,  showing  the 
effects  of  habitual  intemperance  ;  as,  sodden  features. 
SOd'den,  v.  i.  To  be  seethed  ;  to  become  sodden, 
sod'den,  v.  t.  To  soak  ;  to  make  heavy  with  water. 

SO'dic  (so'dTk),  a.  Of,  pert,  to,  or  containing,  sodium. 
so'dl-O-  (so'dt-o-).  Combining  form  (also  used  adjectively) 
denoting  the  presence  of  sodium  or  one  of  its  compounds. 
SO'di-um  (-urn),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  E.  soda.]  Chem.  A  soft, 
waxy,  silver-white  metallic  element  of  the  alkali  group, 


occurring  abundantly  (always  combined),  as  in  common 
salt,  soda  niter  (Chile  saltpeter),  trona,  borax,  glauberite, 
albite,  etc.  Salts  of  it  are  found  in  the  animal  body,  esp. 
in  the  fluids,  and  in  most  plants.  Symbol,  Na  {natrium). 
At.  wt.,  23.  Metallic  6odiuin  was  first  obtained  by  Davy 
in  18U7  by  electrolysis.  It  is  prepared  commercially  by 
heating  the  carbonate  with  carbon,  and  also  bv  electroly¬ 
sis  of  fused  caustic  soda.  Sp.  gr.,  0.97.  Melting  point, 
97.5°C.  Sodium  oxidizes  readily  in  air;  it  also  reacts 
violently  with  water,  producing  caustic  soda  and  hydro- 
en  ;  hence  it  is  kept  under  kerosene  or  other  hydrocar- 
on  liquid.  Chemically,  sodium  is  univalent,  forming  a 
large  and  important  series  of  soluble  salts.  It  and  its  com- 
pounds  impart  an  intense  yellow  color  to  flames, 
sodium  bicarbonate.  A  white  crystalline  substance, 
HNaC03,  less  soluble  than  sodium  carbonate  and  having 
only  a  slight  alkaline  taste.  It  is  found  in  many  mineral 
springs,  and  is  produced  artificially  by  treating  the  neu¬ 
tral  carbonate  with  carbon  dioxide,  and,  in  tlie  Solvay 
process,  as  an  intermediate  product.  It  is  used  in  cookery, 
m  baking  powders,  in  medicine,  etc.  Called  also  bakitig 
soda ,  cooking  soda,  saleratus.  and  technically,  acid  sodium 
carbotiate.  primary  sodium  carbo7iate.  etc. 
sodium  carbonate  A  salt  of  strong  alkaline  taste,  found 
to  some  extent  in  nature,  as  in  soda  lakes,  but  for  the  most 
part  made  artificially,  as  by  the  burning  of  sea  plants, 
by  the  Leblanc  and  the  Solvay  processes  (which  see),  and 
electrolytieally.  It  is  obtained  m  the  anhydrous  state  (as 
in  soda  ash)  and  with  various  proportions  of  water  of  crys¬ 
tallization.  In  its  ordinary  state,  that  of  a  decaliydrate, 
NaoCO3T0H2O,it  forms  transparent  crystals  easily  whiten¬ 
ing  by  efflorescence.  It  is  used  in  making  soap,  glass, 
paper,  etc.,  and  as  an  alkaline  agent  in  various  industries, 
in  medicine,  photography,  etc.  See  soda,  1. 
sodium  ethylate  or  ethoxide.  Chem.  An  alcoholate, 
CoH-.ONa,  obtained  as  a  white,  voluminous  powder  by  dis¬ 
solving  sodium  in  ethyl  alcohol  and  removing  the  excess 
of  alcohol,  it  is  used  as  a  synthetic  agent  in  organic 
chemistry  and  as  a  caustic  in  surgery, 
sodium  hydroxide.  A  white,  brittle,  deliquescent  solid, 
NaOH,  prepared  chiefly  by  the  electrolysis  of  common 
salt  and  by  treating  sodium  carbonate  with  slaked  lime : 
caustic  soda.  It  is  a  strong  alkali  and  caustic.  It  is  used 
in  making  soap,  in  bleaching,  dyeing,  etc. 
sodium  light.  Physics.  The  yellow  light  of  glowing  so¬ 
dium  vapor.  It  consists  chiefly  of  two  monochromatic 
portions  of  w’ave  length  5890  and  5896  respectivelju 
sodium  peroxide  A  white  or  yellowish  substance, 
Na20>,  obtained  by  passing  heated  air  over  metallic  so¬ 
dium.  It  reacts  with  water  to  form  sodium  hydroxide 
and  hydrogen  peroxide,  which  latter^  when  heated,  is  de¬ 
composed  into  water  ana  oxygen.  It  is  used  as  an  oxidiz¬ 
ing  and  bleaching  agent. 

sodium  phosphate  Specif.,  disodium  hydrogen  phos¬ 
phate,  NaoHPOi,  obtained  in  the  form  of  colorless  prisms 
containing  twelve  molecules  of  water,  part  of  which  they 
lose  on  exposure  to  the  air.  It  is  used  in  dyeing  as  a  fix¬ 
ing  agent,  in  medicine  as  a  purgative  and  cholagogue,  etc. 
sodium  salicylate.  A  white  amorphous  salt  with  a  sweet¬ 
ish  saline  taste,  used  in  medicine  as  an  antirheumatic, 
sodium  sulphate.  A  salt  w  ell  known  as  a  cathartic  under 
the  name  of  Glauber's  salt,  which  term  is  properly  applied 
to  the  decahydrate,  Na2SO4T0H2O.  This  forms  colorless 
prisms  with  a  cooling,  slightly  bitter  taste,  which  whiten 
in  the  air  by  loss  of  water.  It  occurs  abundantly  in  some 
mineral  springs  and  in  many  salt  deposits.  It  is  used  in 
the  Leblanc  process  for  making  soda,  and  in  glass  making, 
sodium  sulphite.  A  salt  (Na2SOa)  forming,  with  seven 
molecules  of  w  ater,  transparent  prisms,  which  have  a  cool¬ 
ing,  saline  taste  and  decompose  slowly  in  air.  It  is  a  re¬ 
ducing  agent,  and  is  used  m  photography  (chiefly  to  pre¬ 
vent  ‘‘pyro  ”  from  becoming  discolored),  in  medicine,  and 
in  bleaching  as  an  antichlor. 

sodium  thiosulphate  A  salt  (Na2S203)  crystallizing,  with 
five  molecules  of  water,  in  transparent  prisms  having  a 
cooling  and  afterward  bitter  taste,  less  correctly  called 
sodium  hyposulphite.  It  is  the  “hypo”  of  the  photogra¬ 
pher,  and  is  extensively  used  as  a  fixing  agent.  It  is  also 
used  in  bleaching  as  an  antichlor. 

sodium  tungstate  Specif.,  a  colorless  crystalline  salt, 
Na>W O4.2H2O,  used  in  preparing  uninflammable  fabrics,  in 
weighting  silk,  in  photographic  toning,  etc. 
sod  Oil  (sod).  A  substance  of  the  nature  of  degras  but  of 
inferior  grade,  made  by  treating  with  acid  tne  lyes  in 
which  oiled  skins  have  been  washed.  See  degras. 

Sod'om  ite  (sod'tfm-it),  n.  [F.  Sodoitiite,  or  L.  Sodomita.] 

1.  An  inhabitant  of  Sodom. 

2.  [/.  c.  ]  One  guilty  of  sodomy. 

sod  om- it'i-cal  (-Tt'i-kal),  a.  Pertaining  to,  or  of  the  na¬ 
ture  of,  sodomy.  —  sod  om  it'i  cal-ly,  adv. 
sod'om  y  (s5d'#m-T),  71.  [F.  sodomie,  fr.  Sodome  Sodom, 
a  country  mentioned  in  the  Bible.]  Carnal  copulation  in 
an  unnatural  manner;  buggery.  Gen.  xix.  5. 

SO-ev'er  (so-8v'er).  [so  -j-  ever.]  A  word  used  in  com¬ 
position  with  who ,  what,  ichere.  tchen,  how,  etc.,  and  in¬ 
dicating  any  out  of  all  possible  or  supposable  persons, 
things,  places,  times,  ways,  etc.  It  is  sometimes  used 
separate  from  the  pronominal  adjective  or  adverb. 

For  unto  whomsoever  much  is  given,  of  him  shall  be  much  re¬ 
quired  Luke  xii.  48. 

so'fa  (so'fa),  71.  [Ar.  guffah:  cf.  F.  sofa.  It.  sofa.]  A 
long  seat,  usually  upholstered  and  having  aback  and  arms. 


ence  of  society  ;  —  a  term  philo- 
logieally  more  correct  than  soci- 
olo<i>/.  but  rare  m  use. 
society  goods.  Roman  fir  Civil 
Late  Goods  of  a  society,  or  part¬ 
nership;  specif.,  the  community 
property  of  husband  and  wife. 
bo  ci'e  ty-leaa,  a.  See -less. 
society  screw  Microscopy.  A 
standard  screw  thread  adopted 
by  the  Royal  Microscopical  So¬ 
ciety  for  *  objectives  und  nose 
pieces. 

bo  ci-oc'ra  cy  (sS'shT-Ok'rd-sY), 
n.  [L  socius  companion  4-  E. 
-cracy.l  Government  by  soci¬ 
ety  or  the  social  group  ;  the  sov¬ 
ereign  rights  of  society. 
bo  cl-og'ra-phy  (-fig'r<i-fY),  n. 
[L.  socius  companion  +  E.  -gra- 
phy.~\  Descriptive  sociology.  R 
bo  ci-o-po-lit'i-cal  (Bfi'ehY-o-),  a. 
Pert,  to  sociology  and  politics. 
i|  so'ci  ub  cri'mi  niB  (sfi'shY-hs 
krTm'Y-nYs)  (L.)  An  associ¬ 
ate  or  accomplice  in  crime. 

SOCk-  +  SOAK.  SOKE, 
sock  (stfk),  n.  IF.  soc.  LL.  soc¬ 
cus,  perh  of  Celtic  origin  ;  cf. 
Ir.  &  Gael,  soc,  Bret,  souc'h, 
soc'h.]  A  plowshare.  Scot.  Sc 
Dial.  Eng.  [lege  Slang,  Eng.  I 
lock.  n.  Food,  esp.  pastry.  Col- 1 
x>ck,  v.  t.  [Perh.  shortened  fr. 


sockdolager. ]  To  hurl,  drive, 
or  strike  violently  ;  —  often  with 
it  as  an  object  Dial,  or  Vulgar. 
Bock'er.  Var.  of  soccer. 
sock'et  ed.  «.  Having  a  socket 
socket  pole  A  pole  armed  with 
iron  fixed  on  by  a  socket.  U.  S. 
socket  punch  *  A  die  or  punch 
with  a  cutting  edge  forming  a 
closed  curve. 

socket  screw  A  screw  used  as 
a  socket  bolt;  also,  a  screw  hav¬ 
ing  a  recess  or  socket  to  fit  a 
wrench  for  turning, 
socketspanner  =  box  wrench. 
socket  washer.  A  washer  coun¬ 
tersunk  to  receive  a  bolt  head, 
socket  wrench.  =  box  wrench. 
sock'eye'.  sockeye  salmon 
The  blueback  salmon, 
sockle,  socle  +  suckle. 
sock'lesB,".  See -less.  [man.  I 
sock'man  k  socman,  soke-| 
sock'y  (sflk'Y).  a.  Soaky.  Dial. 
80c'man(s5k/man;  sok'-),n.,pZ. 
-men  (-nv'n).  [See  socage.)  A.- 
I  S.  Sc  Early  Eng.  Law.  a  Earlier 
form  of  soke  man.  b  Specif.,  a 
tenant  by  socage  ;  a  socager, 
soc' man- ry  (-rT),  n.  A.-S.  fir 
Early  Eng  Law.  a  Earlierform 
of  sokemanry.  b  Specif.,  ten¬ 
ure  by  socage. 

bo'co  (sO'kC),  n.  [Tupi.]  Any 


of  several  Brazilian  herons  ; 
esp  ,  any  of  certain  night  herons 
and  bitterns.  [Socho.I 

So'coh  (sO'kG).  Bib  Var.  of  | 
soc'ome.  n.  [SeesoKEN.]  A.-S . 
Sc  Early  Eng.  Law.  Soke.  Obs. 
soconde  +  second. 
socord.  n.  [L.  socordia,  n.,  so- 
cors,  socordis ,  a.J  Slothfulness; 
idleness.  Obs  —a.  Idle.  Obs. 
So-co'tran,  So-co'trlne.  Vars. 
Of  SOKOTRAN,  etc. 
socoure  +  succor. 
So-crat'i-cal-ly.  adv.  In  the 
Socratic  method. 

So-crat'l-clsm(  sfi-kr&t'T-sYz’m), 
n.  A  Socratic  trait. 

Soc'ra-tist  (sOk'rd-tYst),  n.  [Gr. 
SujKpario-Trj?.]  A  Socratic. 
Soc'ra-tlze  (-tTz),  v.  1  To  prac¬ 
tice  the  Socratic  method, 
socur.  i*  succor- 
socy.  Abbr  Society, 
sod.  Obs.  pret.  A-  p.  p.  of  seethe. 
sod  (s5d),  n.  The  rock  dove. 
Local,  Scot.  [ess  I 

soda  ball.  See  Leblanc  proc-| 
soda  crystals.  See  soda,  1. 
so  da'ic  (so-da'Yk ),  a.  Pert,  to, 
or  containing,  soda. 

Bodaln,  Bodalne  +  sudden. 
soda  lake.  A  lakecontainingdis- 
solved  soda  (sodium  carbonate). 


8o'da-ll8t  (eO'd  o-l  Y  st),  n.  A 
member  of  a  sodality. 
bo  da-ll'tious  (-lYBh'ufl),  a.  Per¬ 
taining  to  sodality, 
sodan.  soudan,  sultan, 
sodand.  +  sudden. 
soda  niter  or  nitre.  Sodium 
nitrate.  [.«o?a  «or/n).| 

soda  plant  The  saltwort  (.Sa/-| 
soda  Baleratua  Sodium  bicar¬ 
bonate.  [denly.i 

Boddainely.  soddenly.  +  sud-| 
Bod'den-ness.  n.  See -ness. 
Bod'den-wlt  ted, a.  Dull-witted, 
sod'ding.  p.  pr.  fir  vb  n.  of  sod. 
Bod'dy  (68d'Y),  a.  Consisting  of, 
or  covered  with,  sod  ;  turfy, 
sode  Obs.  pret.  Sc  p.  p.  of 
SEETHE. 

sodein.  sodeine  sudden. 
8odekne.  -f  sub  deacon. 
soden.  ^  sodden,  sudden. 
Bodene  +  subdean„ 

Boder.  ^  solder. 

Bodeuwe,  sodewe  +  «ubdue. 
ao'dger  (sS'jdr).  Dial,  k  slang 
var.  of  SOLDI ER. 

So'di  (so'dT).  Bib. 

sodiak.  zodiac. 

sodiour.  F  SOLDIER. 

so  di  po  taa'sic  Gb  dY-pG-tfis'- 

Yk),  a.  See  PETROGRAPHY. 

sodium  alum.  =  soda  alum. 

eodium  aluminate-  Chem.  A 


substance,  Na3A103,  used  as  a 
mordant  in  dyeing  cotton,  etc. 
sodium  benzoate.  An  antiseptic 
6alt,  CflH3C02Na,  got  by  neu¬ 
tralizing  benzoic  acid  with  so¬ 
dium  carbonate, 
sodium  biborate.  =  borax. 
sodium  bichromate.  =  sodium 
I)  1  chromate. 

sodium  borate.  Specif.,  borax, 
sodium  chloride.  Common  salt, 
sodium  dicarbonate.  Sodium 
bicarbonate. 

sodium  dichromate.  A  salt  re¬ 
sembling  potassium  dichromate, 
but  cheaper  and  more  soluble, 
sodium  dioxide.  =  sodium  per¬ 
oxide.  (droxide.  I 

sodium  hydrate.  Sodium  hv-| 
sodium  hyposulphite.  a  See 

SODIUM  THIOSULPHATE,  b  The 
sodium  salt  of  hyposulphurous 
acid  proper.  [saltpeter  I 

sodium  nitrate.  See  Ciiile| 
sodium  nitrite.  Chem.  A  color¬ 
less,  white,  or  yellowish  salt, 
NaNOo,  used  for  diazotizing. 
sodium  nitroprusside  A  red 
crystalline  salt,  Na2t*  e(CN);-,NO- 
2H*0«  used  in  testing  for  alka¬ 
line  sulphides,  giving  a  purple 
color. 

sodium  tetraborate.  =  borax. 
aod'n.  Sodden.  Ref  Sp. 


Sod'om  (sQd'iIm),  n.  Bib  A 
city  or  country  the  account  of 
whose  wickedness  and  conse¬ 
quent  destruction,  with  the 
neighboring  city  or  country  of 
Gomorrah,  is  §iven  in  Genesis 
xviii.  and  xix.  They  are 
thought  to  have  been  situated  in 
the  plain  north  of  the  Dead  Sea. 
Sod'o-ma  (s5d'6-md).  Bib.  Var. 
of  Sodom.  [Sodom. I 

Sodom  apples.  =  apples  of| 
Sod'om  ist,  n.  A  Sodomite. 

Sod  'om  it  i8h(sfld 'flm-Tt'Ysh  ),a . 
Bib.  Of  or  pert,  to  Sodom. 
8od'om-it  ry,  n.  Sodomy.  Obs. 
Bod  plow  or  plough.  A  plow 
with  a  long  share  and  mold- 
board,  to  cut  and  turn  sods. 
Bodue  soduwe  +  subdue. 
eod  webworm  Grass  webworm 
Boe  ( so ),  ti.  [AS  sa,  akin  to  Joel. 
sdr  a  large  cask,  Sw  si i  a  tub, 
Dan  A  large  wooden  tub  ; 

a  milk  pail  ;  a  cowl.  Obs  or 
Dial  Eng. 
soeffre.  +  suffer. 
soer.  F  soar. 

Boe'stang'  (e5'stdng/  ;  -etitng'), 
n.  Thestang  or  pole  used  in  car¬ 
rying  a  soe.  Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 
so'fane  (sO'fan).  a.  Of  or  pert, 
to  a  sofa.  Nonce  Word.  Dickens. 
Boferand.  sovereign 


ale,  senate,  c!ire,  Sm,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofa  ;  eve,  Svent,  find,  recent,  maker ;  Ice,  Ill ,  old,  6bey,  orb,  8dd,  s8ft,  connect ;  use,  unite,  urn,  ftp,  circus,  menii  ; 

U  Foreign  Word.  t  Olisolele  \  oriont  of.  -f  combined  with.  =  equals. 
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■of'tlt  (>8f'Tt),  n.  [It.  soffilta,  sojffUto ,  fr.  sojffiggerc  to  hide, 
prop.,  to  fix  or  fasten  under,  L.  suffigere  to  fasten  beneath 
or  below  ;  sub  under,  beneath  -f-  figere  to  fix,  fasten  :  cf.  F 
sojfite.]  Arch.  Tlie  under  side  of  the  subordinate  parts 
and  members  of  buildings,  such  as  staircases,  entablatures 
archways,  cornices,  or  the  like.  See  extrados,  Must.  ’ 
80ft  (sSft  ;  205),  a.  ;  soft'eb  (sSf'ter) ;  soft'est.  [ME. 
sofle ,  a.  &  adv.,  AS.  so/te,  a.  &  adv.,  orig.  adv.,  the  a 
being  sefte;  akin  to  OS.  safto,  adv.,  D.  zachl,  a.  &  adv 
OHG.  samfto,  adv.,  semfli,  a.,  G.  sanft,  LG.  sucht ;  orig! 
uncert.]  1.  Easily  yielding  to  pressure  ;  easily  impressed, 
molded,  or  cut ;  not  firm  in  resisting  ;  impressible  ;  yield¬ 
ing  ;  also,  malleable  ;  —  opposed  to  hard ;  as,  a  soft  road, 

i.  e.,  a  miry  or  sandy  road  ;  soft  wood  or  metal. 

2  Susceptible  to  influence  ;  easily  affected  ;  esp.,  gentle  ; 
kind  ;  tender  ;  mild  ;  as,  a  soft  heart. 

3.  Affecting  the  senses  in  a  gentle  or  soothing  way  ;  specif.: 
a  Not  rough,  rugged,  or  harsh  in  texture  or  quality  ; 
smooth ;  delicate  ;  fine ;  not  irritating  ;  as,  soft  silk  ;  a 
soft  skin  ;  soft  wines.  “  The  soft  delicious  air.”  Milton. 

They  that  wear  soft  clothing  are  in  kings'  houses  .Vatt.  xi.  8 
b  Not  harsh  or  offensive  to  the  sight ;  not  glaring  ;  pleas¬ 
ing  to  the  eye  ;  not  exciting  by  intensity  of  color  or  vio¬ 
lent  contrast ;  as,  soft  hues  or  tints,  c  Not  harsh  or  rough 
in  sound  ;  gentle  and  pleasing  to  the  ear ,  flowing. 

Her  voice  was  ever  soft. 

Gentle,  and  low,  — an  excellent  thing  in  woman  Shale. 

4.  Expressing  gentleness,  tenderness,  or  the  like  ;  mild  ; 
conciliatory  ;  courteous ;  kind  ;  as,  soft  eyes. 

A  soft  answer  turneth  away  wrath.  Prow  xv.  1. 

6.  Gentle  in  action  or  motion  ;  easy  :  also,  of  the  weather, 
damp  ;  wet ;  drizzly  ;  more  rarely,  mild  ;  warm. 

6  Yielding  to  tears  ;  weeping;  tearful.  Archaic  or  Slang. 

7.  Having,  or  consisting  of,  a  gentle  curve  or  curves  ;  not 
angular  or  abrupt ;  as,  soft  outlines. 

8.  Quiet;  undisturbed;  peaceful,  as,  soft  slumbers. 

9.  Too  gentle  or  too  easily  aff  ected;  hence, lacking  strength; 
weak;  feeble;  specif.:  a  Lacking  strength  of  character; 
weak  ;  impressible;  esp.,  Slang,  amorous;  spoony;  also, 
effeminate  ;  not  courageous  or  manly,  b  Lacking  in  in¬ 
tellect ;  simple;  foolish.  Colloq.  c  With  muscles  not 
hardened  by  exercise ;  undertrained  for  or  as  for  a  con¬ 
test.  Colloq.  or  Sporting  Cant,  d  Physics.  Designating, 
or  pertaining  to,  rays  of  low  penetrating  power,  e  Metal. 
&  Founding.  Of  a  blast,  feeble  ;  lacking  force  or  pressure, 
f  Of  beverages,  not  spirituous  or  alcoholic.  Colloq. 

10.  Characterized  by  the  practical  absence  of  substances, 
as  calcium  and  magnesium  salts,  which  prevent  formation 
of  lather  with  soap  ;  —  said  of  water  and  water  solutions. 

11.  Pi  on.  Of  consonants  :  a  Sibilant  or  spirant  (as  g  in 
gem,  c  in  cent,  etc.),  as  dieting,  from  stopped  or  explosive 
(as  g  in  go,  c  in  cone ,  etc.)  ;  —  opposed  to  hard,  b  Sonant 
or  voiced,  as  disting,  from  surd  or  voiceless ;  flat ;  as,  b, 
d ,  g,  z,  v ,  etc.,  in  contrast  with  p ,  t ,  k ,  s ,  /,  etc.  —  opposed 
to  sharp  or  hard. 

soft  bast.  Bot.,  the  sieve-tube  portion  of  the  bast  or  phloem. 

—  s.  brome,  or  s.  brome  grass.  =  soft  chess.  —  s.  cement, 
a  cement  of  beeswax  and  turpentine  in  equal  parts.  —  s. 
chancre.  =  chancroid.  —  s.  chess,  a  European  brome  grass 
( Bromus  hordeaceus ,  syn.  B.  mollis),  with  pubescent  leaves 
and  spikelets,  naturalized  as  a  weed  in  the  United  States. 

—  i.  clam,  the  long  clam  ( Mya  arenaria).  See  9th  clam,  1.  — 
s.  coal,  bituminous  coal.  —  s.  commissure.  A/nr/.,  the  middle 
commissure  of  the  brain.  See  commissure,  2  c  —  s.  core,  the 
animal  and  vegetable  matter  in  town  refuse.  Eng.  —  s.  crab, 
a  soft-shelled  crab.  —  s.  drink.  See  soft,  a.,  9  f .  —  s.  goods, 
woolen  or  cotton  goods!  Brit.  —  s.  grass,  velvet  grass.— 
s.  maple  a  The  silver  maple,  b  The  red  maple,  c  The 
Rocky  Mountain  maple.  —  s.  moneyv paper  money.  Colloq., 
U.  S.  —  s.  mute.  Phon.  See  media, 'l.  —  s.  palate  See  pal¬ 
ate,  1.  —  s.  paste.  See  paste,  5  a.  —  a. -paste  porcelain.  See 
porcelain.  —  a.  patch,  a  patch  for  a  crack  in  a  metallic 
vessel,  as  a  steam  boiler,  consisting  of  soft  material,  as 
putty,  covered  and  held  in  place  by  a  plate  bolted  or  riv¬ 
eted  fast.  —  s,  pedal.  Music.  See  pedal,  1  b  (2).  —  s.  pine,  any 
soft-wooded  pine ;  specif.,  the  American  white  pine.  —  s. 
poplar,  the  large-toothed  poplar  (Populus  grand identata), 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  wood  pulp.— s.  porcelain.  =soft- 
faste  porcelain.  —  8.  ray,  Zool.,  a  fin  ray  made  up  of  nu¬ 
merous  short,  slightly  movable  joints,  giving  it  some  flexi¬ 
bility.  Such  rays  usually  divide  into  two  or  more  slightly 
diverging  branches.  Opposed  to  spine  or  spiny  ray.  — a. 
roe,  tne  sperm  or  testes  of  a  fish  ;  the  milt.  —  s.  rot,  a  de¬ 
structive  rot  of  sweet  potatoes,  caused  by  the  fungus 
Rhizopus  nigricans.  —  s.  sawder,  lit.,  soft  solder;  fig.,  se¬ 
ductive  praise  ,  flattery;  blarney.  Slang.  —  s.  scale.  See 
Lecanium.—  s.  silk,  silk  with  the  natural  gum  removed  by  j 
scouring,  distinguished  from  hard  silk.  —  a.  snap  (thing, 
place,  etc.),  a  sinecure  yielding  large  returns.  Slang,  —  a. 
soap.  See  soap.  Fig.,  flattery  ;  wheedling;  blarney.  Col- 
log.  —  s.  solder.  See  solder,  n.,  1.  —  a.  steel.  See  steel,  n.,  1. 

—  s.  tommy,  bread,  as  distinguished  from  hard-tack.  Slang, 
Row  Rare.  —  g.  turtle  or  tortoise,  a  soft-celled  turtle.  —  a. 
ware.  =  soft  goods.  —  s.  wheat,  any  variety  of  wheat  with 
kernels  especially  rich  in  starch. 

soft.  n.  1.  A  weak-minded  person;  an  idiot.  Colloq. 

2.  \cap.~\  =  Barnburner; — a  later  name.  Cf.  hard,  n.,  d 
soft.  adv.  [See  soft,  g.]  Softly  ;  gently  ;  quietly. 


soft  (s5ft;  205),  inter  j .  Be  quiet;  hold;  stop;  not  so  fast. 
SOf'ta  1  sSf'td),  7?.  [Turk.,  fr.  Per.  sokhtah  burnt,  inflamed, 
a  student.]  Any  one  attached  to  a  Mohammedan  mosque; 
esp.,  a  student  of  the  higher  branches  of  theology  in  a 
mosque  school. 

SOf'ten  (s5f'’n  ;  205  :  cf.  often),  v.  t.  ;  sof'tkned  (-’nd)  ; 
sof'ten-ing  (s$f'’n-Ing).  To  make  soft  or  softer.  Spe¬ 
cif.  :  a  To  render  less  hard ;  —  said  of  matter,  b  To 
mollify  ;  to  make  less  harsh,  rude,  violent,  offensive,  etc.  ; 
to  render  mild  and  gentle,  c  To  make  less  glaring ;  to 
tone  down  ;  as,  to  soften  coloring,  d  To  make  less  harsh 
or  rough  in  sound  ;  to  render  less  loud,  e  To  make  effem¬ 
inate  ;  to  enervate  ;  as,  softened  by  luxury,  f  To  palliate  ; 
to  represent  as  less  enormous  ;  as,  to  soften  a  fault. 
SOf'ten,  v.  t*.  To  become  soft  or  softened. 

SOf'ten-er  (-er),  n.  One  that  softens  ;  as  :  a  An  apparatus 
in  which  water  is  softened,  b  Any  of  various  constitu¬ 
ents  added  to  molten  iron  to  soften  it.  c  Lithographic 
Printing.  A  long-haired  brush  to  remove  gold,  d  Ceram. 
A  similar  brush  to  spread  color  on  biscuit  before  firing, 
sof'ten-ing  (s8f'’n-Ing),  p.pr.  d-vb.  n.  of  soften.  Specif. : 
n.  a  Phon.  (1)  Vocalizing  of  a  consonantal  i  or  u  before 
a  vowel  ;  as,  Lat.  siluse  for  silvse.  (2)  Modification  of  a 
vowel  sound,  as  through  the  influence  of  a  neighboring 
vowel,  as  in  umlaut,  b  In  the  graphic  arts,  the  render¬ 
ing  of  a  part  soft  as  to  light  and  shade  ;  hence,  attrib.,  in 
softening  hammer,  softening  punch,  tools  used  for  the  sof¬ 
tening  of  parts  of  worn  half-tone  plates, 
softening  of  the  brain,  Med.,  a  localized  softening  of  the  brain 
substance  due  to  hemorrhage  or  inflammation.  There  are 
three  stages,  known  as  red,  yellow,  and  white ,  softening. 
solt'ly,  adv.  Iu  a  soft  manner. 

soft 'ness,  n.  [AS.  softness ,  seftnyss,  ease,  repose.]  Qual¬ 
ity  or  state  of  being  soft ;  — opposed  to  hardness. 
SOlt'-rayed'  (-rad'),  a.  Zool.  Having  soft  or  articulated 
fin  rays  ;  —  said  of  some  fishes  or  of  their  fins.  Cf .  Mala 
copterygii.  Opposed  to  spiny-rayed. 
soft'— shell'  (sSft'shSF)  )  a.  Having  a  soft  or  fragile 
soft '-shelled'  (-shSld')  \  shell, 
soft-shell,  or  soft-shelled,  clam,  the  long  clam.  See  9tb  clam,  1. 
—  8.  crab.  See  blue  crab.  —  a.  democrats,  the  Barnburners.  — 
s.  turtle, any  of  numerous  aquatic  turtles  of  the  family  Trio- 
nychidte  having  a  fiat,  oval  or  nearly 
round  shell  covered  with  soft  leath¬ 
ery  skiu  instead  of  with  homy 
plates.  The  head  is  narrow, 
the  nostrils  are  at  the  end  of  a 
fleshy  proboscis,  and  the 
feet  are  broadly  webbed 
and  have  but  threeclaws. 

They  live  in  parts  of  Af¬ 
rica,  Asia,  and  North 
America,  including 
the  whole  Mississippi 
Valley,  the  Great 
Lakes,  and  many 
southern  rivers,  and 
are  voracious  and  fierce, 
soft'-spo  ken  (-spo'k’n),  a.  Speaking  softly  ;  having  a 
mild  or  gentle  voice  ;  hence,  mild  ;  affable, 
soft  wood,  or  sort'WOOd'  (sSft'wdod'  ;  205),  n.  1.  Any 
wood  light  in  texture,  nonresistant,  and  easily  worked. 

2.  Forestry.  The  wood  of  a  coniferous  tree  ;  also,  the  tree 
itself.  Cf.  hard  wood,  2. 

SOft'wood',  a.  Having  soft  wood,  or  made  of  soft  wood. 
SOg'gy  (sog'Y),  a.;  sog'gi-er  (-T-er) ;  sog'gi-est.  [Cf. 
Icel.  soggr  damp,  wet,  or  E.  soak.]  Saturated  with  mois¬ 
ture  ;  heavy  and  wet  ;  sodden  ;  soaked. 

SO-ho'  (so-ho'),  inter  j.  Ho  ;  —  a  word  used  in  calling  from 
a  distance  or  to  express  surprise  ;  a  sportsman’s  halloo. 

II  sol'— di  sant'  (swa'de'zaN'),  a.  [F. ;  soi  one’s  self  -f- 
disant ,  p.  pr.  of  dire  to  say.]  Self-named  ;  self-styled  ;  — 
used  disparagingly  ;  hence,  pretended  ;  would-be. 
soil  (soil),  v.  1.  ;  soiled  (soild)  ;  soil'ing.  [OF.  saoler , 
saouler,  to  satiate,  F.  souler ,  L.  satullare,  fr.  satullus , 
dim.  olsatur  sated.  See  satire.]  To  feed,  as  stock,  in  the 
barn  or  an  inclosure,  with  fresh  grass  or  green  food  cut  for 
them  ;  to  fatteu  ;  also,  to  purge  by  feeding  on  green  food, 
soil,  n.  [ME.  so  He,  prob.  fr.  OF.  soil ,  souil,  a  miry  place,  ! 
soil  of  a  boar  (see  soil  a  miry  place),  confused  with  L.  I 
solum  bottom,  ground,  earth  (cf.  sole  of  the  foot),  or  LL.  ; 
solium  a  threshing  floor.]  1.  The  loose  surface  material 
of  the  earth  in  which  plants  grow,  in  most  cases  consist¬ 
ing  of  disintegrated  rock  with  an  admixture  of  organic 
matter.  Soil  may  be  formed  in  situ,  in  which  case  a  grad¬ 
ual  transition  may  be  traced  downward  through  the  sub-  ' 
soil  and  rotten  rock  to  the  solid  rock,  or  be  derived  from 
sediment  transported  and  deposited  by  water,  ice,  or  wind. 
See  humus,  nitrification. 

2  Firm  land  ;  earth  ;  ground  ;  also,  land  ;  country. 

3  Dung;  feces;  compost;  manure;  as,  night  soil. 

4  Brickmaking.  Sifted  ashes. 

5-  Plumbing.  =  plumbers’  soil. 

soil,  n.  [See  soil  to  make  dirty,  soil  a  miry  place.]  That 
which  soils  or  pollutes  ;  also,  a  soiled  place  ;  a  stain, 
soil,  v.  t.  1.  To  enrich  with  soil  or  muck  ;  to  manure. 
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2.  Plumbing.  To  paint,  as  a  pipe,  with  plumbers’  soil. 

3.  Brickmukina.  To  cover  with  soil  (sifted  ashes). 

soil  (soil),  n.  [OF.  soil,  souil ,  F.  souille ,  fr.  OF.  soillier , 
F.  souiller.  See  soil  to  make  dirty.]  A  miry  place  to 
which  a  hunted  boar  flees ;  hence,  a  marshy  place,  or  a 
tract  of  water,  sought  by  other  game,  as  deer. 

SOU,  v.  i.  To  take  soil.  See  soil,  a  miry  place, 
soil.  v.  t.  [ME.  soilen,  OF.  soillier,  F.  souiller ,  orig.  uncert. ; 
perk.  fr.  (assumed)  LL.  sucidare,  fr.  L.  suculu  a  little  pig, 
dim.  of  sus  a  swine.  See  sow,  n.]  1  To  make  dirty  or 

unclean  on  the  surface  ;  to  foul ;  dirty  ;  defile. 

2.  To  stain  or  mar,  as  with  disgrace  ;  to  sully. 

Syn.  —  Foul,  dirty,  begrime,  bemire,  bespatter,  besmear, 
daub,  bedaub,  stain,  tarnish,  sully,  defile,  pollute.  Cf. 
CONTAMINATE. 

soil,  7'.  i.  To  become  soiled  or  dirty. 

soil  cap.  The  mantle  of  disintegrated  rock,  or  earth,  usu¬ 
ally  covering  the  firm  and  unaltered  rocks, 
soil'ing,  77.  Act  of  one  that  soils  an  animal  (see  1st  soil)  ; 
also,  any  green  food  used  to  soil  cattle,  horses,  etc. 
soil  PIPO  A  pipe  or  drain  for  carrying  off  night  soil, 
soil'ure  (soil'tir),  77.  [OF.  soilleiire,  F.  souillure.  See  soil 
to  make  dirty.]  Act  of  soiling  ;  also,  a  stain  ;  pollution. 

II  soi  r£e'  (swa'ra' ;  also  swa-ra',  swb-ra'),  11.  [F.,  fr.  soir 

evening,  fr.  L.  senis  late,  serum  late  time.]  An  evening 
party.  Cf.  3d  levee,  1,  matinee. 

so'journ|so'jdrn  ;  so-jfirn' ;  277  :  in  British  usage  of  ten  s5j'- 
ern,  suj'ern),  v.  i.  ;  so'journed  (-jQrnd  ;  -jQrnd');  so'journ- 
ing.  [ME.  sojornen ,  sojournen ,  OF.  sojomer ,  sejonier ,  F. 
sejourner,  fr.  L.  sub  under,  about  -{-  diumvs  belonging  to 
the  day.  See  journal,  diurnal.]  To  dwell  in  a  place  as 
a  temporary  resident  or  as  a  stranger  ;  to  delay  ,  tarry. 

Abram  went  down  into  Egypt  to  sojourn  there.  Gen  xii.  10. 
Syn.  —  See  reside. 

SO'Journ,  n.  [Cf.  OF.  sojorn,  sojor,  sejor,  F.  sSjour.  See 
sojourn,  V.  i.]  1.  A  temporary  residence,  as  of  a  traveler 

in  a  foreign  land  ;  hence,  a  delay  ;  stay. 

2.  A  sojourner.  Obs.  d:  R.  Lyly. 

soke  (sok),  11.  [LL.  soca,  fr.  AS.  socn,  prop.,  a  seeking,  at¬ 
tendance,  resort;  akin  to  E.  sake,  seek.  See  sake,  seek  ; 
cf.  sac  (the  legal  term).]  A.-S.  d ■  Early  Eng.  Law.  Lit., 
a  seeking;  hence,  either  a  right  of  inquiry  or  hearing  and 
determining,  or  a  duty  of  seeking  or  suing  in  a  certain 
court  or  the  right  of  exacting  such  suit.  Hence,  as  com¬ 
monly  used  :  a  The  right  to  hold  court  and  do  justice,  with 
the  franchise  to  receive  certain  fees  or  fines  arising  from  it ; 
jurisdiction  (more  or  less  wide)  over  a  certain  territory  or 
over  certain  men,  or  the  right  to  exercise  such  jurisdiction 
or  receive  certain  fees  or  fines  belonging  to  that  right,  or 
the  territory  over  which  the  jurisdiction  exists,  b  The 
duty  of  submitting  to  such  jurisdiction,  or  fact  of  be¬ 
ing  subject  to  it ;  also,  a  district  or  territory  subject  to 
it.  c  A  jurisdiction  or  franchise  of  any  of  other  sorts ; 
esp.,  fold  soke  or  mill  soke,  d  The  district  over  which 
such  jurisdiction  or  franchise  extended.  Such  districts  are 
retained,  in  some  cases,  as  modem  administrative  divisions, 
soke'man  (sok'mun),  7?.  [See  socage.]  A. -S.  d-  Early  Eng. 
Law.  A  man  who  is  under  the  soke  of  another.  Cf.  socman. 
soke'man  ry  (-rT),  n.  State  of  being  a  sokeman  ;  the  rela¬ 
tion  of  a  sokeman  to  the  one  having  soke  over  him  ;  tenure 
of  land  subject  to  the  soke  of  another.  Cf.  socage. 
sok'en  (sok'’n),  n.  [AS.  socn  searching,  or  the  right  of 
searching,  the  lord’s  court.  See  soke.]  1.  A  toll.  Obs. 
2.  A  district  held  by  socage. 

So  ko'tran  (so-ko'tran  ;  6<5k'o-tr(5n),  or  So-ko'trine  (-trln  ; 
-trin),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  Sokotra,  an  island  in  the 
Indian  Ocean,  off  Cape  Guardafui,  Africa.  —  71.  A  native 
or  inhabitant  of  Sokotra,  the  people  of  which  are  mostly 
Arabs  and  Negroes,  the  latter  being  largely  fugitive  slaves. 
Sokotrine  aloes,  Pharm.,  aloes  yielded  by  the  plant  Aloe 
per  my  i,  of  the  island  of  Sokotra.  See  aloe,  3. 
sol  (s51),  77.  [L.]  1.  The  sun. 

2.  \cap.~\  Rom.  Relig.  The  sun  god,  represented  as  driving 
four  horses  and  hence  patron  of  the  races  in  which  teams 
of  four  participated.  Cf.  luna,  1. 

3.  Alchem.  Gold. 

sol  (sol ;  277),  n.  [It.]  Music,  a  A  syllable  applied  in  sol- 
mization  (which  see)  to  the  fifth  tone  of  any  diatonic  scale, 
b  The  tone  G  (as  fifth  in  the  scale  of  C) ;  —  so  called  esp. 
in  the  French  and  Italian  systems, 
sol  (sol),  77. ; pi.  E.  sols  (solz),  Sp.  soles  (8o'las).  [Sp.]  A 
silver  coin  and  money  of  account  of  Peru  ;  also,  a  former 
gold  coin.  The  silver  sol,  containing  about  347  grains  of  fine 
silver,  was  the  standard  coin  until  1897,  when  its  value  was 
fixed  at  one  tenth  of  the  gold  pound  (48.7  cents  or  2s.). 
sol  )  (sol),  v.  [From  hydrosol ,  confused  with  G.  sole,  soole , 
sole  \  salt  water  from  which  salt  is  obtained.]  Chem.  A 
fluid  mixture  of  a  colloid  and  a  liquid  ;  a  liquid  colloidal 
solution  or  suspension. 

so'la  (so'la),  n.  [Hind.  ?dla.]  The  East  Indian  plant 
JEschynomene  aspera.  See  ASschynomene.  Its  pithlike 
stem  is  used  for  making  hats,  swimming  jackets,  etc. 
sol'ace  (sSl'as),  77.  [ME.  also  solas ,  OF.  solas,  soutaz,  L. 
solacium,  solatium ,  fr.  sulari  to  comfort,  console.  Cf.  con- 


soferforth.  con).  So  far  forth  ; 
to  such  a  decree  Obs. 
Sof-fa'rid  Var.  of  Saffarid. 
soffem  soph  ism. 
soffer.  +  SUFFER, 
sofferayne  *1*  sovereign. 

II  sof-fio'ne  (srtf-fy5'na),  //. :  pi. 
-Ni(-ne).  [It.]  A  jet  of  steam, 
charged  with  other  vapors,  issu¬ 
ing  from  the  ground  in  a  volcan¬ 
ic  region.  [soffit.  Obs.  | 

sof-fi'to.  a.  [It.  sofit In.]  A 
soffrage,  soffraunce,  soffren  ^ 
SUFFRAGE,  SUFFERANCE,  etc. 
BOffy.  SOPHY. 

So'fl  (S5'fl).  Var  of  Sun. 
soflee.  +  SUFFICE.  [ Ref  S/i.  I 
sof'iBm  (sSf'Iz’m)  Sophism. I 
So'fism  so'fYz’in)  Vnr.  of  Su¬ 
fism. 

sof'ist  fsbf'Yst).  so-fis'ti-cate. 
Sophist  ;  sophisticate.  Ref  Sp. 
soflstre  sophister. 
sof'is-try.  sof'o-more,  sof  o- 
mor'ic  Sophistry;  sophomore; 
Bophomoric  Ref.  Sp 
So  fro'ni-a  (,s$-fr5'nY-d),  n.  A 
young  Christian  heroine  of  Je¬ 
rusalem,  in  TaRso’s  “Jerusalem 
Delivered.”  She  and  her  lover 
Olindo,  condemned  to  death  for 
rescuing  an  image  of  the  Virgin 
from  a  mosque,  are  saved  by  the 


entreaties  of  Clorinda. 

S.  of  Sol.  Abbr  Song  of  Solomon. 
S-  of  T  Sons  of  Temperance, 
soft.  r.  t.  To  soften.  Obs. 
soft'-bone  ,  h.  Veter.  Osteoma¬ 
lacia  or  osteoporosis.  Colloq. 
sof'tend  (sSf'’nd).  Softened. 
lief.  S/>. 

soft'-finned'  (soft'fYndA.  n. 
Zool.  Having  the  tins  almost 
entirely  or  entirely  soft-raved, 
soft'-head  ed.  <t.  Weak  in  in¬ 
tellect. 

soft'-heart  ed.  a.  Tender-heart¬ 
ed  —  soft  -heart'ed-ly,  adv.  — 
soft  -heart'ed-ness.  >t. 

softhede.  //.  [See  soft; -head.] 
Softness  ;  delicacy.  Obs. 
soft'hornA//.  Greenhorn  Slang. 
soft'ish.  a.  Somewhat  soft, 
soft 'ling.  n.  [so  ft  -+-  1st  - ling .] 
An  effeminate  or  silly  person. 
Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 
soft'ly,  a.  Soft  ;  gentle.  Obs. 
aoft'ner  ( sM 'nPr),  »-  Less  cor¬ 
rect  spelling  of  softener. 
soft '-shell,  71.  1.  A  soft-shelled 
crab. 

2  [can.]  =  soft,  n.,  2. 
soft'-tack',  n.  Leavened  bread, 
in  distinction  from  hard -tack. 
soft'y  (sSf'tY),  n.  A  silly,  fool¬ 
ish  person  ;  also,  an  effeminate 


man  or  boy.  Colloq.  or  Slang. 
sofyme.  *f  sophism. 
sog  (s5g),w.5r  »•./.  Drowse.  Dial. 
BOg,  v.  i.  [Cf.  SOGGY.]  To  soak  ; 
saturate.  — •  n.  Boggy  or  muddy 
ground.  Both  Scot'  if  Dial.  Eng. 
Bo'gate.  adi\  Also  so'gates. 
[Cf.  gate  a  way.]  In  such  a 
manner  ;  thus.  Obs. 
soge.  Obs.  pret.  of  see. 
sogeer.  sojourn. 
so'ger  ( so'jPr).  Var. of  soldier. 

I  Duil.  or  Slang. 
soget.  +  SUBJECT, 
sog'garth  (sSg'art),  n.  [Ir. 

I  sugart .]  A  priest,  fr. 

Ii  sog-get'to  (sC5d-jSt't<5),  n.  [It. 

|  See  subject,  ».]  Music.  Sub- 
1  ject  ;  theme.  1-nkss.| 

gog'gi-ne8B  ( sBg'T-nPs),  ».  See| 
sogh  +  saw ,pret.;  sow. 
soghe  +  sigh,  sough. 

BOght  +  sought,  p  ret. 
soght.  n.  [Cf.  AS.  snht.  See 
1  sick.]  Sickness.  Obs. 
soh  Var  of  so,  inter). 
soh-maj'  Var.  of  samaj. 

So  ho-ri'a(s5'liA-rT'd ).  D.  Bib. 
Soh-rab'  (BA-rab'),  n.  [Per.  Suh- 
1  rnb.]  See  Rustam. 

Boht.  +  sooth. 

Bohte  Obs.  pret.  of  seek. 
soidge.  ^  siege,  stool. 


8oiet.  +  SUBJECT. 

BOigne.  Jr  «OIN.  JofsILE.I 
soil  (soil  ;  bTI ).  Dial.  Eng.  var.  | 
soil  (soil,  dial. :  sTl.  obs.),  r.  1. 
Hunting.  To  take  soil  ;  to  take 
refuge.  Obs.  or  Dud.  Eng. 
soil,  soile,  r.  t.  To  absolve  ;  al¬ 
so,  to  refute.  Cf.  assoil.  Obs. 
soil 'age.  n.  Sewage.  Obs. 
solid.  Soiled.  Ref.  S/>. 
soiled!  soild),  pret. xp.  p.  of  soil, 
to  make  dirty.  —  soiled  dove,  a 
prostitute.  Euphemistic. 
Boil'i-fy,  v.  t.  [soil  -I-  -/)/.]  To 
pollute  ;  sully.  Ohs. 
Boil'i-neaa.  n.  State  of  being 
soiled  ;  stain  ;  foulness.  Obs. 
soil 'less,  a.  See  -less. 
soil  rot.  A  rot  affecting  sweet 
potatoes,  caused  by  the  fungus 
Arrocystis  batatas. 
aoil'y!  a.  Dirty  ;  soiled  Ohs. 
soin.  8oine.  /».  [F.  soin  ,  cf.  es¬ 
soin.  J  Obs.  a  Care,  b  Remedy; 
exculpation  ;  excuse, 
soin.  soine.  >•.  t.  To  excuse  ;  to 
absolve.  06#.  — r.  ».  To  care 
or  be  anxious  ;  also,  to  be  dili¬ 
gent.  Obs.  or  Scot. 
soine  +  soon. 

soin'ouB.  a.  Busy ;  careful.  Obs. 
—  8oin'ous-ly ,  adv.  Obs. 
So-iot'.  Var.  of  Soyrvr. 


soir.  Jr  soar,  sore. 

Bolt.  Jr  SUIT, 
soithede  Jr  xothed. 
eo'ja  (sb'jd  :  sS'yd).  /;..  or  soja 
bean.  [NL.  See  soy.]  Soybean, 
so'ja-bean'  oil.  See  oil.  Table  I. 
so'jer  (so'jcr).  Dial,  or  slang 
var.  of  SOLDIER. 

Bojournant.  n.  [OF.  sojornanf, 
I  p.  pr.]  A  sojourner.  Obs. 
bo  'journ-er  (V  b  '  j  ii  r- 1 1  r  1- ;  Bft-jflr'- 
ni?r  ;  in  British  usage  commonly 
p5j'cr-n?r.  Fftj'Pr-nPr),  n.  One 
j  wno  sojourns,  [n.  of  sojourn.  I 
so'lourn-ing  (-Yng),  p.pr.  Sr  rb.| 
Bo'journ-ment  (-mgnt).  11.  [Cf. 

I  OF  so/omenirnt.)  Sojourn. 

so'jurn.  8o'jurnd.  Bo'jurn-er- 
I  Sojourn  ;  sojourned  ;  sojourner. 
/?<■/'.  .S'/, 

sok.  Jr  suck,  n. 

sok.  n.  [Siamese.]  See  measure. 

so'ka  (so'kii),  n.  [Hind.  *oka.] 

*  India.  A  blight  of  drought. 
So-ka'ris  (so-kii'rYs),  So  ka'ri 
(-rT),  11.  [Egypt.  Sokar.]  Egypt. 
Myth.  A  hawk-headed  sun  god, 
representing  the  night  sun, 
whose  chief  festival  was  at  the 
winter  solstice.  He  was  wor¬ 
shiped  esp  in  the  western 
suburb  of  Memphis.  Cf.  Ra. 
soke  Ohs  or  dial.  Eng.  var  of 


I  soak  ;  obs  pret.  of  suck 
I  soke'ma-ne-mot'  (sok'ma-nP- 

mot'h/f.  [See  SOKEMAN;  MOOT, 

»/.]  A.-S  qr  Early  Eng.  taw •  A 
,  court  (of  uncertain  character) 
attended  by  free  sokemen. 
soker  succor. 
soke  reeve.  O.  Eng.  Law.  The 
:  reeve  of  a  soken. 

sokerel,  n.  [Cf.  suck.]  An  un- 
!  weaned  child.  Obs. 
sokerles.  Jr  succorless. 
sokesesBor  Jr  successor. 
Boket.  Bokett  Jr  socket. 

I  aokkat  +  socket. 

Sokk'va  bekk  (s5k'va-bPk), 
Sokk'va-bek  kr  (sflk'va-bPk'- 
k’r),  n.  [Icel.  Sbkkvabckkr.]  See 

Axe.  ARIL 

Bo'ko  (sb'kO),  77.  The  opah. 
sokor.  Jr  succor. 

So-ko'trl  (so-kC'trT),  rj  The 
Arab  dialect  of  the  Sokotrans. 
See  Sem  itic. 

sol,  71.  [See  sou  ]  A  sou.  Obs. 

Bol.a.  [Cf.  AS  .sot  mire.]  Soiled  ; 

foul  ;  airty.  Obs. 

sol.  7j.  Solution.  Cf.  or  Obs. 

Sol.,  or  sol-  Abbr.  Solomon  ; 

solution. 

II  so'la  (Rd'ld),  a.  [L.,  fern,  of 

solus.]  See  solus. 

so'la  (sfi'ld),  77.  Com.  A  foreign 


food,  foot ;  out,  oil ;  chair  ;  go  ;  sing,  iqk  ;  *feen,  thin;  nature,  verdure  (250) ;  K  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144) ;  boN  ;  yet ;  zh  =  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Guid*. 

Full  explanations  of  Abbreviations,  Signs,  etc..  Immediately  precede  the  Vocabulary. 


SOLACE 


1990 


SOLE 


bole,  v.  f.]  1.  Comfort  in  grief ;  alleviation  of  grief  or 

anxiety ;  also,  that  which  relieves  or  consoles  ;  relief. 

2.  Relaxation  ;  diversion  ;  recreation.  Obs.  Chaucer. 
Syn. —  Comfort,  consolation,  alleviation,  relief. 

SOl'ace  (sol'as),  v.  t.  ;  sol'aced  (-ast) ;  sol'ac-ino  (-a-slng). 
[OF.  solacier ,  soulacier ,  F.  solacier ,  LL.  solatiare.  See 
solace,  n. J  1.  To  cheer  in  grief  or  calamity  ;  to  console. 

2.  To  allay  ;  assuage;  soothe;  as,  to  solace  grief. 

3.  To  divert  ;  cheer ;  please ;  —  sometimes  reflexive. 
Syn.  —  See  comfort. 

sol'ace,  v.  i.  Obs.  1.  To  take  comfort ;  to  be  cheered. 

2.  To  indulge  in  diversion  or  pleasure. 

SOl'ace-ment  (-mfint),  n.  [Cf.  OF.  soulacement.]  Act  of 
solacing,  or  state  of  being  solaced  ;  also,  that  which  solaces. 

Sol  a-na'ce  cB  (s51'd-na'se-e),  n.  pi.  [NL.  See  Solanum.] 
Bot.  A  family  of  strong-scented,  often  narcotic  herbs, 
shrubs,  and  trees  (order  Polemoniales),  comprising  about 
75  genera  and  1,800  species,  of  wide  distribution  ;  the  night¬ 
shade  family.  They  have  alternate  leaves  and  often  showy 
flowers  with  five  stamens  and  a  2-celled  ovary,  the  cells 
containing  many  ovules.  The  most  important  genera  are 
Solanum ,  Capsicum ,  IIyoscyamu$,Lycopersicon ,  Nicoliana, 
Physalis ,  Petunia ,  and  A/?*opa.— sol  a  na'ce0U3  (-shus),  a. 

80'lan  goose  (so'lfm).  [Icel.  sula;  akin  to  Norw.  sula. J 
The  common  gannet. 

80-lan'i-dine  (so-lSn'T-dTn  ;  -den  ;  184),  n.  Also  -din.  [See 
solanine.]  Chem.  A  crystalline  alkaloid  produced  by  hy¬ 
drolysis  of  solanine,  and  also  occurring  with  it  naturally. 

SOl'a  nine  (s51'd-nin  ;  so'ld- ;  -nen  ;  184),  n.  Also  so-la'ni-a, 
sol'a-nin,  sol  a  ni'na  [L.  solanum  nightshade.]  Chem. 
A  somewhat  poisonous  alkaloidal  glucoside,  extracted  from 
the  berries  of  common  nightshade  {Solanum  nigrum ),  and 
of  bittersweet,  and  from  potato  sprouts,  as  a  white  crys¬ 
talline  substance  having  an  acrid,  burning  taste. 

II  SO-la'no  (so-la'nS),  7i.  [Sp.,  fr.  L .solanus  (sc.  ventus ),  fr. 
sol  the  sun.]  Allot,  oppressive  east  wind  of  the  Mediterra¬ 
nean,  esp.  on  the  eastern  coast  of  Spain  ;  also,  a  cloudy, 
rain-bringing  wind  of  the  same  locality  and  direction. 

So  la'num  (so-la'iiiim),  7i.  [L.,  nightshade.]  Bot.  A  genus 
of  herbs,  shrubs,  or  trees  typifying  the  family  Solanacea?, 
and  embracing  probably  over  1,000  species,  widely  distrib¬ 
uted  in  temperate  and  tropical  regions ;  the  nightshades. 
They  have  alternate  leaves  and  cymose  white,  purple,  or 
yellow  flowers  with  a  rotate  corolla,  five  stamens  with  long 
connivent  anthers,  and  a  2-celled  ovary  ripening  into  a 
berry.  A  few  species,  as  S.  tuberosum ,  the  potato,  and  S. 
melongena ,  the  eggplant,  are  important  food  plants.  S. 
pseudocapsicum,  the  Jerusalem  cherry,  S.jasminoides,  the 
potato  vine,  S.  seaforthianum ,  and  some  others,  are  orna¬ 
mental.  Many  species,  as  S.  Caroline  rise,  the  horse  nettle, 
are  troublesome  weeds.  Also  [/.  c.J,  a  plant  of  this  genus. 
See  totato,  2  &  3 ;  nightshade,  1  a  ;  bittersweet,  3  a. 

SO'iar  (so'lar),  a.  [L.  Solaris,  fr.  sol  the  sun  ;  akin  to  AS. 
sol,  si  gel,  Icel.  sol,  Goth,  sauil,  Lith.  saule,  W.  haul,  Ir.  sul, 
Skr.  star,  and  perh.  to  E.  sun:  cf.  F.  solaire.  Cf.  parasol, 
sun.]  1.  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  proceeding  from,  the  sun  ; 
measured  by  the  sun ;  as,  the  solar  system  ;  the  solar  year. 
2.  Astrol.  Born  under  the  predominance  of  the  sun.  Obs. 
3-  Produced,  or  affected,  by  the  action  of  the  sun. 
solar  apex,  Astron.,  that  point  of  the  celestial  sphere 
toward  which  the  sun  and  the  solar  system  are  moving. 
It  is  near  the  bright  star  Vega,  or  a  (Alpha)  Lyra*.  —  s.  at¬ 
tachment,  an  attachment  to  a  surveyors  transit  or  com¬ 
pass  for  determining  the  true  meridian  directly  from  the 
sun.  —  S.  City.  =  City  of  the  Sun.  — b.  compass,  a  sur¬ 
veyor's  compass  having  a  solar  attachment.  —  s  conso¬ 
nant,  Arabic  Gram.,  any  lingual  or  dental  consonant  (equiv¬ 
alent  to  Eng.  t,  d,  r,  l,  n,  s,  sh,  (\  etc.) :  —  so  called  because 
the  word  for  sun  begins  with  one  of  this  group  of  letters 
(sh).  All  the  other  consonants  are  lunar  consonants  ;  —  so 
called  because  the  word  for  moon  begins  with  one  of  them 
( q ).  —  s.  constant,  the  number  expressing  the  quantity  of 
radiant  solar  heat  received  at  the  outer  layers  of  the 
earth’s  atmosphere  on  a  unit  of  surface  in  a  unit  of  time, 
which  is,  according  to  a  conservative  estimate,  about  three 
small  calories  per  square  centimeter  of  the  surface  in  a 
minute.  Expressed  in  energy  it  is  about  2J  horse  power 
continuously  exerted  on  every  square  meter  of  surface.  — 
s.  corona.  Astron.  =  corona,  3.  —  b.  cycle,  a  A  period  of  28 
years,  at  the  end  of  which  the  days  of  the  month  according 
to  the  Julian  calendar  return  to  the  same  days  of  the  week. 
The  dominical  letter  follows  the  same  order.  See  cycle  of 
the  sun,  under  cycle,  b  The  cycle  of  interior  disturbances 
in  the  sun,  of  an  average  length  of  about  eleven  years.  See 
sun  spot.  —  s.  day.  See  day,  2.  —  s.  eclipse.  See  eclipse,  1.— 
s.  ecliptic  limit,  the  limit  of  18.5  from  the  lunar  node,  within 
which,  if  a  conjunction  of  sun  and  moon  occur,  a  solar 
eclipse  may  happen.  If  within  15.3  \  one  will  certainly 
happen.  —  s.  engine  or  motor,  an  engine 
in  which  the  energy  of  solar  heat  :~ 
used  to  produce  motion,  as 
in  evaporating  water  for  a 
steam  engine,  or  expanding 
air  for  an  air  engine 
Solar  engines  have 
not  been  commer¬ 
cially  adopted  to 
any  great  extent. 

— s.  equation,  in  the 
Gregorian  calen¬ 
dar, the  correction 
of  the  epact  due 
to  only  one  cen -n 
turial  year  in 
four  being  a 
leap  year.  — 
s.  eyepiece,  an 
eyepiece  for 
viewing  the 
sun,  with 
means  for 

diminishing  Solar  Engine  a  Boiler  ;  h  Reflecting  Device,  with 
the  light  several  thousand  Mirrors  focusing  sun’s  rays  on 
and  heat,  « ;  c  Appliances  to  keep  b  turned  toward  the  sun. 


as  by  reflection,  polarization,  etc.  —  solar  flower,  a  flower 
which  opens  and  closes  daily  at  certain  hours. —  a.  focus. 
See  principal  focus.  —  s.  hour,  the  twenty  fourth  part  of 
a  solar  day.  — s.  lamp,  an  Argand  lamp.  —  s.  microscope,  a 
projecting  microscope  using  sunlight.  See  microscope, 

1.  —  s.  month.  See  month,  1  b  —  a.  motion,  Astron.,  the  mo¬ 
tion  of  the  solar  system  toward  the  constellation  Lyra. 
It  is  estimated  to  be  at  the  rate  of  about  11  miles  per  sec¬ 
ond.—  s.  motor.  =  solar  engine. —  a.  myth,  a  myth  based 
upon  the  sun’s  course,  motion,  influence,  etc.  —  s  parallax, 
the  parallax  of  the  sun,  that  is,  the  angle  subtended  at  the 
sun  by  the  semidiameter  of  the  earth.  Its  accepted  value 
is  8. 80",  and  is  the  fundamental  datum  for  the  dimensions 
of  the  solar  system.  —  s.  phosphori,  phosphorescent  sub¬ 
stances  (as  the  sulphides  of  barium  and  calcium)  which 
shine  in  the  dark  after  exposure  to  the  sunlight  or  other 
intense  light.  —  b.  plexus,  Anal.,  a  nervous  plexus  situated 
in  the  abdomen  behind  the  stomach  and  in  front  of  the 
aorta  and  the  crura  of  the  diaphragm,  surrounding  the 
cceliac  axis  and  the  root  of  the  superior  mesenteric  artery. 
It  contains  several  ganglia,  the  most  important  of  which 
are  the  semilunar  ganglia,  and  it  distributes  filaments  to 
all  the  abdominal  viscera.  —  s.  prominences  or  protuberances, 
Astron.,  irregular  projecting  portions  of  the  chromosphere. 
See  Must,  in  Appendix.  —  s.  regulars,  certain  fixed  num¬ 
bers  attached  to  the  months  of  the  Julian  and  Gregorian 
years.  —  s.  rice  grain,  a  unit  of  the  photospheric  surface  of 
the  sun,  which  is  largely  composed  of  distinct  elliptic 
granulations,  suggestive  of  rice.  — s.  salt,  salt  from  brine 
evaporated  in  the  sun.  —  s.  spectrum,  the  discontinuous 
spectrum  of  the  sun.  crossed  by  a  multitude  of  Fraunhofer 
lines  due  to  absorption  by  (1)  the  sun’s  own  atmosphere, 
and  (2)  the  earth’s  atmosphere.  The  lines  due  to  the  latter 
cause  are  called  telluric  lines.—  s.  spots,  sun  spots.  —  s.  star, 
a  star  of  the  same  general  spectroscopic  nature  as  the  sun. 

—  s.  system,  Astron.,  the  sun,  with  the  group  of  celestial 
bodies  which,  held  by  its  attraction,  revolve  round  it. 
This  group  comprises,  so  far  as  is  known,  8  major  planets 
attended  by  26  satellites,  about  7U0  minor  planets  or  aster¬ 
oids,  also  comets  and  meteors.  See  nebular  hypothesis. 

—  s.  telegraph,  a  telegraph  for  signaling  by  flashes  of  re¬ 
flected  sunlight.  Cf.  heliograph,  n.,  3.  —  s.  time.  =  appar¬ 
ent  time.  —  s.  year.  See  year. 

SO'iar  ism  (so'lar-Tz’m),  n.  [solar -j- -ism.]  An  excessive 
tendency  to  interpret  myths  as  primitive  explanations  of 
the  nature  and  action  of  the  sun.  —  so'lar-lst  (-1st),  n. 

so-la'ri-um  (8o-la'n-um  ;  116),  n.  ;  pi.  -ria  (-a).  [L.  See 

soler.]  1.  A  water  clock  erected  at  Rome  for  the  public 
by  Scipio  Nasica,  b.  c.  159. 

2.  An  apartment  exposed  to  the  sun  ;  anciently,  an  apart¬ 
ment  or  inclosure  ou  the  roof  of  a  house  ;  now,  an  apart¬ 
ment  in  a  hospital,  used  for  convalescents. 

3.  Zobl.  [cap.]  A  genus  of  tyenioglossate  gastropods  of 
tropical  seas  having  a  depressed  conical 
shell  the  umbilicus  of  which  is  wide,  so 
that  the  upper  whorls 
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a  Ba- 


can  be  seen  in  it. 

4-  Any  gastropod  of  So¬ 
larium  or  a  related  genus, 
solar-i  za'tion  (so'lar-T- 
za'shwn  ;  -i-za'shun),  n.  „  ,  . 

1  Act  or  process  of  so-  Solanum  (5.  perspectirum). 

±.  ALL  or  process  oi  so-  sai  view  ;  b  Side  View. 

larizing. 

2.  Pliotog.  The  action  of  sunlight  (or  any  light)  on  a  sen¬ 
sitive  surface  exposed  too  long  to  give  a  good  ordinary  nega¬ 
tive  image.  The  first  effect  is  a  neutralizing  one,  obscuring 
the  image:  further  exposure  produces  a  succession  of  re¬ 
versals  making  the  image  positive,  then  negative,  etc. 
so'iar-ize  (so'lar-iz),  r.  i. ;  -ized  (-Izd) ;  -iz'ing  (-Iz'Tug). 
Pholog.  To  become  affected  by  solarization  ;  to  burn. 
SO'iar  ize,  v.  t.  1.  To  expose  to  sunlight ;  to  affect  in 
some  way  by  the  action  of  the  sun’s  rays. 

2.  Pholog.  To  subject  to  solarization  ;  to  burn, 
so-la'ti-um  (so-la'shT-?lm),  n. ;  pi.  solatia  (-a).  [L.  See 

solace,  71.]  Anything  that  alleviates  or  compensates  for 
suffering  or  loss  ;  compensation  ;  esp.,  an  additional  allow- 
ance,  as  for  injured  feelings. 

Sol'da  nel'la  (sSl'dd-nel'd),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  It.  soldanella.] 
Bot.  A  sma.ll  genus  of  European  primulaceous  alpine  herbs. 
They  have  basal  fleshy  leaves  and  nodding  scapose  blue  or 
pink  flowers,  the  corolla  lobes  often  fringed.  They  are 
among  the  most  characteristic  of  alpine  flowers, 
sol'der  (s5d'er  ;  277  :  in  British  usage  often  s6'der),7».  [For¬ 
merly  soder  ;  F.  soudure ,  OF.  soudeure ,  prop.,  a  soldering, 
fr.  OF.  &  F.  souder  to  solder,  L.  solidare  to  fasten,  to  make 
solid.  See  solid  ;  cf.  sawder.]  1.  A  metal  or  metallic 
alloy  used  when  melted  to  join  metallic  surfaces.  It  is 
commonly  applied  by  means  of  a  soldering  iron  or  a  blow¬ 
pipe,  with  a  flux  (as  resin,  borax,  or  zinc  chloride)  to 
cleanse  the  surfaces.  Solders  which  melt  readily  are  soft 
solders ;  others  fusing  at  a  red  heat  are  hard  solders. 

2.  Hence,  anything  which  unites  or  cements, 
sol'der,  v.  1.  ;  sol'dered  (-erd);  sol'der-ing.  [Formerly 
soder.  See  solder,?/.]  1.  To  unite  or  join  by  means  of 
solder.  Cf.  1st  braze,  1. 

2.  Hence,  to  inend  ;  to  patch  up. 
sol'der-ing,  p.  pr.  d-  vb.  n.  of  solder. 
soldering  bolt,  a  =  soldering  IRON,  b  =  1st  bit, 3  a.  —  s.  cop¬ 
per  or  iron,  a  bit  or  bolt  of  copper  having  a  pointed  or  wedge- 
shaped  end,  and  furnished  with  a  handle,  used  for  solder¬ 
ing  ;  also,  a  plumber’s  grozing  iron.  —  s.  nipple  or  union,  a 
brass  nipple  for  soldering  into  the  end  of  a  lead  pipe, 
sol'dier  (sol'jer;  in  the  senses  noted  as  slang  or  dial,  the 

f  7*G7i.  so'jer,  not  recognized  in  good  usage ,  is  common ),  n. 

ME.  souldier,  soudiour,  soudeur,  OF.  soldeier,  soldoier , 
soudoier,  soudier  (cf.  also  OF.  soldnior,  soudeior),  fr.  L. 
solidus  a  piece  of  money  (hence  applied  to  the  pay  of  a  sol¬ 
dier),  fr.  solidus  solid  ;  cf.  Pr.  soldadier,  LL.  solidatarius, 
soldarius.  See  solid  ;  cf.  sou.]  1.  One  who  is  engaged 
in  military  service  as  an  officer  or  a  private  ;  one  who 
serves  in  an  army  ;  one  of  an  organized  body  of  combatants. 
2.  An  enlisted  man  in  military  service,  as  distinguished 
from  a  commissioned  officer ;  also,  sometimes,  a  private. 


3.  A  man  of  military  experience  aud  skill,  or  of  noted  valor; 
—  used  in  emphasis  or  distinction. 

He  shall  appear  to  the  envious  a  scholar,  u  statesman,  and  a  sol¬ 
dier  Shak. 

4.  a  The  red  gurnard.  Local,  Eng.  b  A  red  herring.  Dial. 

6  Slang,  c  Short  for  soldier  beetle,  soldier  crab,  etc. 

5.  a  In  most  termites  or  white  ants,  one  of  a  caste  of  wing¬ 
less  individuals  differing  more  or  less  from  the  workers  in 
their  larger  size,  very  large  head,  aud  long  jaws.  They  per¬ 
form  a  share  in  the  work  of  the  colonies,  aud  are  said  by 
some  to  be  less  effective  fighters  than  the  workers,  b  In 
certain  true  ants,  one  of  a  type  of  worker  distinguished  by 
the  large  head  and  jaws. 

6.  Any  of  various  plants,  as  the  ribwort,  red  campion,  corn 
poppy,  etc.  Dial.  Eng. 

7  \  eter.  Hog  cholera.  Dial.  Eng. 

8  Wool  Trade.  A  skeepskin  that  sweats  unevenly,  ao  that 
only  part  of  the  wool  can  be  pulled  off. 

9.  Orig.  Naut.  A  shirk.  Cf.  soldier,  v.  i.,  2.  Slang. 
soldier  of  fortune,  one  who  follows  a  military  career,  usually 
in  foreign  countries,  wherever  there  is  promise  of  profit, 
adventure,  or  pleasure. 

sol'dier  (sol'jer  ;  see  the  noun),  v.  i. ;  sol'dierrd  (-jerd) ; 
sol'dier  ing.  1.  To  serve  as  a  soldier. 

2.  To  make  a  pretense  of  working,  while  doing  only  enough 
to  escape  punishment  or  discharge.  Colloq.  or  Slang. 

3.  Mil.  To  work  at  putting  one’s  belongings  in  order  in 
barracks,  as  by  pipe-claying,  polishing,  etc. 

4.  To  swagger  ;  bully.  Dial.  Eng 
soldier  beetle.  Any  of  several  pug¬ 
nacious  brightly  colored  lampyrid 
beetles  of  the  genus  Chanliognulhas. 

soldier  crab  a  A  hermit  crab,  b  A 
fiddler  crab. 

soldier  fish,  a  Any  of  many  bril¬ 
liantly  colored,  pugnacious  marine 
fishes  of  the  family  Holocentrid®, 
having  hard  rough  scales,  prickly 
head,  and  strong  fin  spines.  They 
abound  about  coral  reefs,  and  are 
prized  for  food,  b  'Die  rainbowdarter. 

C  A  small  Australian  cardinal  fish 
(Apogon  fast  iatus). 

sol'dier  ly,  a.  Like  or  befitting  a 
soldier  ;  brave  ;  martial ;  heroic, 
soldier  orchis.  A  European  orchis  ( Orchis  militaris )  hav¬ 
ing  a  dense  erect  spike  of  purple,  flowers. ..  .  „ . .  ..  .. 

soldier  sprag.  Coal  Mm  ing.  A  lung 
sprag  used  to  support  the  seam  between 
the  top  of  the  holing  and  the  roof.  New 
South  Wales. 

sol'dier-wood  (sol'jer-w6bd'),  n.  a  A 
West  Indian  mimosaceous  shrub  {Callian- 
dra  purpurea)  having  flowers  with  long 
tassels  of  purple  stamens,  b  The  naked 
wood  of  Florida  ( Colubrina  reclinata). 
sol'dier  y  (-T).  n.  1.  A  body  of  soldiers  ; 
soldiers,  collectively  ,  the  military. 

2.  Military  service.  Obs.  Sir  P.  Sidney. 
sol'do  (sSl'do;  It.  s61'do),7?.  ;  pi.  -di  (-de) 

[It.  See  sou.]  A  small  Italian  coin  and 
money  of  account  worth  libra;  a  sou. 


Soldier  Beetleand  T.ar- 
(C*  Pennsylvania 
cum).  Both  enlarged. 


'  a  Soldier  Sprag ; 
b  Seam  ;  c  Roof  ; 


d  Floor  ;  e  Sprag; 
f  Holing. 

Its  value  is  now  about  a  cent  or  a  halfpenny  ;  formerly  it 
varied,  being  as  low  as  §  cent  in  Venice, 
sole  (sol),  n.  [F.  sole,  LL.  sola,  L.  solea  ;  —  so  named  from 
its  flat  shape.  See  sole  of  the  foot.]  1.  Any  of  certain 
flatfishes  distinguished  by 
the  small  mouth  (beyond 
which  the  snout  projects 
more  or  less),  reduced  or  ru¬ 
dimentary  ventral  (and  often 
also  pectoral  and  caudal) t 
fins,  small  gill  openings,  and  ^ 
small  eyes  placed  close  to-  Sol e  (Solea  solea).  (j*j) 
gether.  They  constitute  a  family,  Soleidae,  in  some  clas¬ 
sifications.  The  common  sole  ( Solea  solea)  of  Europe  is 
one  of  the  finest  food  fishes.  The  American  species, 
mostly  of  the  genera  Ac  hi  mis  (see  hogchoker)  ana  Sym- 
phurus  (see  tonguefish),  are  too  small  to  be  of  food  value. 
2.  In  popular  or  local  usage,  any  of  certain  other  flatfishes, 
as  Eopsetta  jordani  and  Psettichthys  me/anosl ictus  of  the 
Pacific  coast  of  the  United  States,  excellent  food  fishes, 
sole,  n.  [AS.  sole,  fr.  LL.  sola,  L.  solea,  akin  to  solum 
ground,  soil,  sole  of  the  foot.  Cf.  sill  foundation,  soil 
earth,  sole,  the  fish.]  1.  The  bottom  or  under  surface  of 
the  foot,  or  that  part  of  it  which  is  placed  on  the  ground 
in  walking  or  standing.  In  quadrupeds  the  term  applies 
to  such  a  part  of  either  the  fore  or  hind  limb;  in  the  horse 
it  designates  specifically  the  somewhat  concave  plate  of 
moderately  dense  horn  which  covers  the  lower  surface  of 
the  coffin  bone,  partly  surrounding  the  frog,  and  bounded 
externally  by  the  wall.  See  hoof,  Must. 

2.  Hence,  the  foot.  Rare. 

3.  The  part  of  a  shoe,  boot,  or  the  like,  on  which  the  sole 
of  the  foot  rests  in  standing,  walking,  etc.,  or  the  material 
constituting  it ;  sometimes,  specif.,  the  outsole. 

4.  The  bottom  or  lower  part  of  anything,  or  that  on  which 
anything  rests  ;  specif.  :  a  A  gric.  The  bottom  of  the  body 
of  a  plow  ;  — called  also  slade  ;  also,  the  bottom  of  a  fur¬ 
row.  b  Fort.  The  bottom  of  an  embrasure,  c  Ship¬ 
building.  (1)  =  sole  piece,  2.  (2)  Either  of  two  planks, one 
on  each  side,  resting  on  the  sliding  ways  and  forming  the 
foundation  of  the  cradle.  The  vessel  is  launched  by  saw¬ 
ing  through  these  soles,  d  =  sole  piece,  1.  e  Mining. 
The  floor  or  bottom  of  a  mine ;  — applied  esp.  to  horizontal 
lodes,  f  A  hearth ;  Metal,  the  hearth  of  a  metallurgical 
furnace  ;  also,  the  bottom  of  the  inside  of  a  gas  retort,  g 
The  metal  dish  or  plate  in  or  on  which  is  the  disk  of  resin, 
vulcanite,  or  the  like,  of  an  electrophorus.  h  A  threshold  ; 
a  window  sill.  Scot.  cC*  Dial.  Eng. 


bill  of  exchange  drawn  singly, 
or  without  duplicates  Slam/. 
so-la'cious  (su-la'shtls),  a.  [OF 
so/«c?e?/5.]  Affording  solace ; 
comforting;  diverting.  —  ao-la'- 
cious-ly.  ado.  —  so-la'cious- 
ness.  n.  All  Obs. 
so-la'ci-um  +  solatium. 
solaln  f  sullen. 
go 'lan.  a.  The  solan  goose. 

So  la-na'les  (s5/ld-na'Tez).?i.  ;>/. 
[NL.]  Bot  In  I.indley’s classi¬ 
fication,  an  alliance  comprising 
the  nightshade  family,  etc.  — 
eo-la'nal  (s?»-15'ndSl),  d. 
solance.  n.  [Cf  console,  sol¬ 
ace.]  Solace;  comfort;  amuse- 


I  merit ;  diversion  Obs. 

I  so'land  (so'Mnd  ;  -ldn).  Vnr. 

I  Of  MH.AX.  [SALl.ENDERS.I 

1  so-lan'der  (s  fi-1 11  n'd  e  r).  n.  =  \ 
so-la'ne-ous  (s6-l  S'n  f-u  s).  a. 
Hot.  Solanaceous.  [Solanine. I 
j  so-la'ni-a  (-n  Wo,  ?'•  [NL.l| 
II  so'la  no-bi'll-taB  vir'tusfno- 
nfl'f-tfts).  [L.J  Virtue  the  only 
nobility. 

sol'a-noid  <  s5l'<i-noid),  a.  [So- 
lanum  + -oi<t .)  Med.  (Of  a  can¬ 
cer)  like  a  potato  in  texture, 
so'lar.  Var.  of  soler. 
so'lar  Enron,  var  of  sola. 

So  la-ri'l-dae  (s^'ld-rT'T-de).  n. 
pi.  [NL.]  Zobl.  The  family  of 


I  which  Solarium  is  the  type. — 
so-la'rl-id  (sfi-15'rr-Td),  ??•  — so- 
la'rl-oid  <  oid).  a. 
sol  a-rom'e-ter  (sOVd-rBm'P- 
t5r),  ?i  Nar.  An  instrument  for 
finding  a  ship’s  position, 
so'la^ry  (so'ld-rT ),  a.  Solar.  Obs. 
so'la-ry.)?.  [L.  solarium ,]  A  sun¬ 
dial.  Obs. 

solas  +  solace  [cious.  Obs.  I 
eol'a-to-ry  (s51'<i-ti%-rT).«.  Sola- 
solauce.  SOLACE, 
soldi  sfild). /iret.tf  j>.v  of  self.. — 
sold  note.  See  contract  note. 
sold,  n.  fir  v.  IF.  solde.  See  sol¬ 
dier;  cf.  sou  l  Pay.  Ohs. 

||  sol-d&'do  (em-da'ifc5  ;  14G),  n. 


ISp.]  A  soldier- 
sol'dan. //.  [ME  soudan,  F  sou- 
dan  See  **ultan.J  A  sultan. Obs. 
sol'da-nel  (sBl'da-nSl).  sol'da- 
nelle  (s5l'd«-n?l;  sOPda-n'l'), 
n  [Cf.  F  soldanelleA  A  plant 
of  the  genus  Soldanella. 
soldanesse.  n  A  sultaness.  Ohs. 
sol'dan-rle  ( sOl'ddn-rf),  n.  (Cf. 
OF.  soui/anerie.)  The  realm  of 
a  sol  dan.  or  sultan.  Archaic. 

||  sol  da  tesque'  (sCl'dA'tgsk'), 
a.  [F.]  Soldierlike.  Hare. 
sol'derd  Soldered.  Ref.  Sp. 
sol'der-er.  ».  One  who  solders, 
solder  nipple.  =  soldering 
nipple. 


sol'di,  »?..  jd.  of  soldo. 
soldier  ant.  =  soldier. 5. 
soldier  bird.  An  Australian 
honey  eater  { Myzomela  sangvi- 
nolenta). 

soldier  bug.  Any  hemipterous 
insect  of  the  genus  Podisusor  an 
allied  genus.  They  suck  the 
blood  of  other  insects, 
soldier  bush.  =  soldi erwood 
sol'dler-ess.  >/.  Female  soldier, 
soldier  fly  Any  ot  numerous 
small  dipterous  flies  (genus 
Stratwmt/ft  and  allies)  ;  —  from 
the  colored  stripes  of  some  spe¬ 
cies  Their  larvae  live  in  water 
or  in  earth  or  decaying  wood. 


sol'dier-hood.  See  -hood. 
sol'dier-ize.  ?•.  Sec  ize.  Rare* 
sol'dier  like',  a.  Soldierly 
soldier's  herb  =  matico. 
sol'dier-ship.  ».  See -ship- 
sol'dier ’b  wind  (sdl'iSrz). 
Naut.  A  beam  wind,  which  is 
favorable  either  coming  or  go¬ 
ing;— so  called  because  little 
skill  in  sailing  is  then  required, 
soldiers’  woundwort  Yarrow, 
soldre  +  SHOULDER, 
sole.  Chem.  Var.  of  SOL. 
sole(sdl),  n.  [AS  sal  rope.]  A 
halter  or  yoke  to  fasten  cattle 
in  a  stall  Obs  or  Dial.  Eng 
sole.  v.  t.  See  sowl,  to  pull. 


ale,  senate,  c&re,  Am,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofd ;  eve,  Svent,  find,  recfint,  maker;  Ice,  Ill ;  old,  fcbey,  orb,  ddd,  s5ft,  cdnnect ;  use,  unite,  urn,  up,  circus,  menii ; 

l!  Foreign  Word.  +  Obsolete  Variant  of.  4-  combined  with.  ■  equals. 


SOLE 


1991 


SOLIDARITY 


sole  (sol),  v.  t.  ;  soled  (sold) ;  sol'ing  (sol'Tug).  To  fur¬ 
nish  with  a  sole ;  as,  to  sole  a  shoe. 

sole,  a.  [L.  solus,  or  OF.  sol ,  F.  seul  (fr.  L.  solus).  Cf. 
desolate,  solo,  sullen.]  1.  Being  or  acting  without  an¬ 
other  ;  single  ;  individual  ;  only  ;  as,  a  sole  heir. 

2.  Alone  ;  isolated  ;  without  company  ;  solitary.  Archaic. 
3-  Such,  and  no  more  ;  mere.  Obs.  Shak. 

4.  Perfect ;  complete  ;  unmixed.  Obs.  Spejiser. 

5.  Law.  Single  ;  unmarried  ;  as,  a  feme  sole. 

Syn.  —  Individual,  only,  alone,  solitary.  See  single. 
sole  corporation.  A  corporation  sole.  See  corporation,  3. 
BOl'e-Cism  (sbl'e-sTz’m  ;  so'le- ;  277),  7 1.  [F.  solecisme ,  L. 

soloecismus ,  Gr.  croAoiKiayxo?,  fr.  <roAoiKi£eu/  to  speak  or 
write  incorrectly,  fr.  (roAouo?  speaking  incorrectly,  from 
the  corruption  of  the  Attic  dialect  among  the  Athenian 
colonists  of  SoAot  in  Cilicia.]  1.  An  ungrammatical  com¬ 
bination  of  words  in  a  sentence  ;  a  deviation  from  the  idiom 
of  a  language  or  from  the  rules  of  syntax,  as  in,  he  was 
independent  on  (of)  any  patron ;  he  don't  (does  n’t).  Also, 
loosely,  any  minor  blunder  in  speech. 

2.  Hence,  any  impropriety,  absurdity,  or  unfitness,  as  in 
deeds  or  manners;  also,  Obs.  or  R.,  an  unnatural  act, 
person,  or  thing,  or  one  out  of  the  right  or  normal  course. 
Syn.  —  Solecism,  barbarism,  impropriety.  A  solecism  is 
a  construction  which  violates  the  idiom  of  a  language  ;  a 
barbarism  is  a  word  or  phrase  not  in  accepted  use ;  an  im¬ 
propriety  is  a  word  or  phrase  employed  in  a  sense  con¬ 
trary  to  good  usage;  thus,  “between  you  and  I”  is  a 
solecism;  “to  electrocute1'  is  a  barbarism ;  the  use  of 
“transpire”  in  the  sense  of  “happen”  is  an  impropriety. 
sol'e  cist  (-sTst),  n.  [Gr.  o-oAoiKio-rrj?.]  One  who  com¬ 
mits  a  solecism. 

SOl  e-cis'ti  cal  (-tT-k<51),  a.  Pert,  to,  or  involving,  a  sole¬ 
cism;  incorrect  or  incongruous.  — sol  e-cis'ti-cal  ly,  adv. 
sole  leather.  A  thick,  strong  leather,  esp.  for  shoe  soles. 
BOle'ly  (sol'll),  adv.  1.  Without  another ;  singly;  alone. 

2.  Entirely;  wholly.  Obs. 

sol'emn  (s5l'2m),  a.  [ME.  solempne ,  OF.  solempne ,  L. 
solemnis ,  solennis ,  sollemnis,  sollennis  ,  sollus  all,  entire  -j- 
(prob.)  a  word  meaning  revolution,  circuit,  akin  to  amb- 
(cf.  ambi-),  or  perh.  annus  a  year ;  properly,  that  takes 
place  every  year  ; —  used  especially  of  religious  solemnities. 
Cf.  SAFE,  SOLID,  SILLY.]  1.  Marked  with  religious  rites  and 
pomps  ;  enjoined  b3r,  or  connected  with,  religion  ;  sacred. 

2.  Pertaining  to  a  festival  ;  festive  ;  festal.  Obs. 

3.  Stately  ;  ceremonious  ;  grand  ;  also,  of  great  importance 
or  dignity  ;  important.  Archaic. 

4.  Fitted  to  awaken  or  express  serious  reflections  ;  marked 
by  seriousness  ;  serious  ;  grave  ,  as,  a  solemn  promise. 

There  reigned  a  solemn  silence  over  all  Spenser. 

5.  Dark,  as  expressive  of  melancholy  ;  sad  ;  mournful ;  as, 
a  suit  of  solemn  black. 

6.  Affectedly  grave  or  serious  ;  as,  a  solemn  face. 

7-  Law.  Made  in  form ;  ceremonious ;  conforming  with 
all  legal  requirements.  Cf.  solemn  war ,  under  war. 

Syn.  — Grave,  formal,  ritual,  ceremonial,  sober,  serious, 
reverential,  devotional,  devout  See  earnest. 

■olemn  form.  See  probate,  n.,  2.  —  S.  League  and  Covenant. 
8ee  covenant,  4.  —  s.  war.  See  war. 

so  lem'ni-ty  (s6-15m'nT-tTL  n. ;  pi.  -ties  (-tTz).  [ME.  so- 
lempnitee ,  OF.  solempnite ,  F.  solemn ite,  L.  solemnitas ,  so - 
lennitas.  See  solemn.]  1.  A  rite  or  ceremony  performed 
with  religious  reverence  ;  religious  or  ritual  ceremony  ; 
hence,  any  ceremony,  celebration,  or  formal  festivity. 

The  forms  and  solemnities  of  the  last  judgment  Atferbury. 

2.  Joyousness  ;  festivity.  Obs.  Chaucer. 

3.  Quality  of  being  solemn,  or  formal  and  ceremonious; 
impressiveness  ;  seriousness  ;  formal  dignity  ;  gravity. 

4.  Solemn  state  or  feeling ;  awe  or  reverence ;  also,  the 
quality  of  producing  such  a  feeling  ;  as,  the  solemnity  of 
an  audience  ;  the  solemnity  of  Westminster  Abbey. 

5.  Law.  An  observance  or  proceeding  according  to  due 
form  ;  the  formality  necessary  to  render  valid  a  thing  done. 

sop  em-ni  za'tion  (sbl'em-nT-za'shun  ;  -ni-za'shun),  n.  [Cf. 
F.  solemnisation ,  solemnisation .]  Act  of  solemnizing  ; 
celebration  ;  as,  the  solemnization  of  a  marriage. 
SOl'em-nize  (s51'?m-nlz),  v.  t.  ;  SOL'EM-NIZED(-Iilzd) ;  sol'- 
em-niz'ing  (-nlz'Tng).  [Cf.  F.  solemniser ,  solenniser.~\ 

1.  To  perform  with  solemn  or  ritual  ceremonies,  or  accord¬ 
ing  to  legal  forms  ;  as,  to  solemnize  a  marriage. 

2.  To  dignify  or  honor  by  ceremonies  ;  to  celebrate. 

3.  To  make  grave,  serious,  and  reverential. 

Wordsworth  wa9  solemnized  and  elevated  by  this  his  first  look 

on  Yarrow.  J.  C.  Shai/p, 

Syn.  —  See  celebrate. 

BO'len  (so'len),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  amk-qv  channel,  a  shell¬ 
fish.]  1.  Med.  =  CRADLE,  2  e. 

2.  [ cap .]  a  The  typical  genus  of  razor  clams.  It  is  the 
type  of  the  family  Solenidae.  b  [/.  c.]  A  razor  clam. 
Solen-ho  fen  Stone  (zo^n-ho^n).  A  limestone  found  at 
Solenhofen,  Bavaria,  valued  for  lithographic  purposes. 
BO-le'no-  (so-le'no-).  Combining  form  from  Greek  <ru>A>jp, 
channel ,  pipe. 

So-le'no  don  (-d5n),  n.  [NL.  ;  soleno-  -j-  Gr.  odous,  odouro?, 
a  tooth.]  Zool.  A  genus  of  peculiar  and  very  rare  insec¬ 
tivorous  mammals  including  two  species,  S.  cubanns  (na¬ 
tive  name  aimique)  of  Cuba  and  8.  paradoxus  (native 
nam eagouta)  of  Haiti.  They  are  nearly  two  feet  long,  and 
have  a  long  snout,  short  round  ears,  hard  fur,  and  a  long 
scaly  tail.  The  teeth  number  40 ;  the  skull  has  no  zygo¬ 
matic  arch.  The  genus  constitutes  a  family ,So-le/no-don'- 


ti  dae  <-d5n'tT-de).  Also  [/.  c.],  an  animal  of  this  genus.  — 
SO-le'no  dont  (s6-le'n6-u5nt),  a.  &  7i. 
so'le  noid  (so'le-noid  ;  so-le'noid  ;  277),  n.  [ soleno -  -f- 

-oid.]  Elec.  Ideally,  a  system  of 
equal  circular  cur¬ 
rents  flowing  in  uni¬ 
form  direction  about 
a  single  straight  or 
curved  axis ;  practi¬ 
cally,  a  cylindrical 
wire  helix  having  Two  forms  of  Solenoid, 

one  or  both  ends  of  the  wire  turned  back  along  the  axis  so 
as  to  neutralize  that  component  of  the  eifect  of  the  current 
which  is  due  to  the  length  of  the  spiral  ;  less  strictly,  a 
helix  in  which  the  longitudinal  component  is  not  so  neutral¬ 
ized.  When  traversed  by  a  current  the  solenoid,  or  helix, 
acta  in  general  like  a  magnet,  with  the  south  pole  at  the 
end  at  which  the  current  flows  clockwise  to  an  observer 
facing  it. 

SOl  e  noi'dal  (sbl'e-noi'dal  ;  so'le-),  a.  a  Elec.  Of,  per¬ 
taining  to,  or  of  the  nature  of,  a  solenoid,  b  Math.  Tube¬ 
like  ;  —  said  of  a  vector  whose  divergence  is  0,  whose  flux 
therefore  across  any  cap  or  section  bounded  by  a  given  tube 
is  everywhere  the  same.  —  sope-noi'dal-ly,  adv. 
sole  piece.  1.  A  timber  or  girder  laid  on  the  ground  to 
take  and  distribute  the  thrust  of  an  upright  or  strut ;  the 
floor  member  of  a  frame. 

2.  Shipbuilding,  a  In  wooden  ships,  a  piece  on  the  bottom 
of  the  rudder  to  bring  it  down  to  the  false  keel,  b  In  iron 
ships,  the  piece  joining  rudderpost  and  stempost.  c  The 
projection  from  the  keel  to  support  a  balanced  rudder. 
SOle'Plate  \  n.  1.  Mach,  a  Abedplate.  b  The  plate  forming 
the  back  of  a  water-wheel  bucket,  c  A  plate  to  which  a 
bearing  can  be  wedged  « 

and^bolted  60  as^to  be  . 

soft,  gi  uiular  pro-  „ 

toplasm  surround-  Soleplate,  1  c. 

ing  the  end  of  a  motor  nerve  in  a  striated  muscle  fiber. 
SO'ler  (so'ler),«.  [AS.  sol  or,  soler ,  or  OF.  solicr ;  both  fr. 
L.  solarium,  ir.sol the  sun.  See  solar,  «.]  Aloftorupper 
chamber  ;  a  garret  room  ;  also,  rarely,  a  floor  or  story.  Obs. 
SO'le  US  (so'le-ws),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  L.  solea  sole  of  the  foot.] 
Anat.  A  broad,  fiat  muscle  of  the  calf  of  the  leg,  lying  im¬ 
mediately  below  the  gastrocnemius.  It  arises  from  the 
back  and  upper  part  of  the  tibia  and  fibula  and  from  a 
tendinous  arch  between  them.  Its  tendon  unites  with 
that  of  the  gastrocnemius  to  form  the  tendo  Achillis. 
sol'-fa'  (sol'fa'),  v.  i. ;  sol'faed'  (-fad')  ;  sol'fa'ing. 
[It.  sol/a  the  gamut,  from  the  syllables  fa,  sol.]  To  sing 
the  notes  of  the  gamut ;  to  solmizate. 

SOl'— fa'  (sol'fa'),  v.  t.  To  sing  to  solmization  syllables, 
sol  -fa',  n.  Music,  a  The  syllables  used  in  sol-faing,  b 
Solmization.  c  The  gamut,  d  See  tonic  sol-fa.  e  A 
roll  or  baton  used  by  Italian  choir  leaders, 
sol'— fa'ist,  n.  Music.  One  who  practices  or  advocates  the 
tonic  sol-fa  system. 

s-ol  fa-ta'ra  (sol'fa-ta'ra),  n.  [It.,  fr.  solfo  brimstone,  sul¬ 
phur,  L.  sulfur.]  Geol.  A  volcanic  area  or  vent  which  yields 
only  vapors  and  gases,  and  the  like.  It  represents  in  some 
cases  the  last  stages  of  volcanic  activity, 
sol'fa  ta'ric  (-tii'rik),  a.  Geol.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  sol- 
fatara  or  its  action  ;  hence,  pertaining  to,  caused  by,  or  de¬ 
noting,  the  transfer  of  mineral  substances  within  the  earth 
by  sublimation,  or  the  chemical  and  transporting  action  of 
6teain  ;  as,  the  so/fataric  theory  of  vein  formation, 
ll  sol-feg'gio  (sol-fed'jo),  n. ;  pi.  -gi  (-je).  [It.,  fr.  sol  fa 

the  gamut.]  Music,  a  The  arrangement  or  singing  of  tones 
in  the  scale  by  the  names  do,  re,  mi,  etc.  b  A  singing  ex¬ 
ercise  upon  such  syllables. 

sol'fe  rl'no  (s51'f8-re'no),  7i.  Fuchsine,  or  the  color  pro¬ 
duced  by  it ;  magenta  ;  —  so  called  from  Solferino  in  Italy, 
the  scene  of  a  battle  (1859),  about  the  time  of  its  discovery. 
SO-lic'it  (so-lTs'Tt),  v.  t.  ;  -it-ed  ;  -it-ing.  [F.  soil  idler.  L. 
sollicitare,  solicitare,  - alum ,  fr.  sollicilus  wholly  (i.  e.,  vio¬ 
lently)  moved  ;  sollus  whole  -f-  citus,  p.  p.  of  ciere  to  move. 
See  solemn,  cite.]  1.  To  ask  earnestly  ;  to  make  petition 
to;  to  apply  to  (for  something);  as,  to  solicits  man  for  alms. 

2.  To  endeavor  to  obtain  by  asking  or  pleading  ;  to  plead 
for  ;  as,  to  solicit  an  office,  a  favor,  alms. 

3.  To  awake  or  excite  to  action ;  to  rouse  desire  in  ;  to 
summon  ;  to  appeal  to  ;  to  invite  ;  allure. 

That  fruit  .  .  solicited  her  longing  eye  Milton 

4.  To  urge  the  claims  of ;  to  advocate  ;  plead  ;  to  act  as 

solicitor  for  or  with  reference  to.  Obs  Ford. 

5-  To  disturb  ;  to  disquiet ;  —  a  Latinism.  Chajrman. 
Syn.  —  Beseech,  ask,  request,  crave,  supplicate,  entreat, 
beg,  implore,  importune.  See  invite. 

SO-lic'it,  r.  i.  To  make  solicitation  ;  to  importune, 
so-lic'l  ta'tion  (-T-ta'shfin),  n.  [Cf.  F.  solicitation,  L. 
sollicitatio.]  1.  Act  of  soliciting  ;  importunity. 

2.  Excitement;  allurement;  enticement.  Locke. 

3.  Support;  defense;  advocacy.  Obs. 

SO-lic'i-tor  (so-lTs'T-ter),  n.  [F.  solliciteur,  L.  sollicitator.] 

1.  One  who  solicits. 

2.  Law.  a  Formerly,  in  English  practice,  a  person  ad¬ 
mitted  to  practice  law  in  a  court  of  chancery  or  equity ; 
now,  under  the  Judicature  Acts  1873-1875  and  various 
other  acts,  any  person  admitted  to  practice  law  and  con¬ 
duct  litigation  in  any  court,  including  the  officers  formerly 


called  attorney  at  law  and  proctor  (6ee  attorney,  2).  The 
solicitor  is  distinguished  from  the  barrister  in  not  having 
the  right  of  audience  (the  right  to  plead  in  open  court),  ex¬ 
cept  in  a  few  minor  courts.  The  admission  of  solicitors  is 
in  charge  of  “  The  Incorporated  Law  Society,”  subject  to 
the  Supreme  Court,  b  The  law  officer  of  a  city,  town,  de¬ 
partment,  or  government ;  as,  the  city  solicitor  ;  the  solici¬ 
tor  of  the  treasury. 

so  lic'i  tor-gen'er  al  (so-lis'T-ter-jgn'er-fil),  n.  The  sec¬ 
ond  law  officer  in  the  government  of  Great  Britain,  ap¬ 
pointed  to  assist  the  attorney-general ;  also,  a  similar  offi¬ 
cer  under  the  United  States  government,  appointed  by  the 
President  to  assist  the  attorney-general ;  also,  the  chief 
law  officer  in  some  States. 

SO-lic'it  ous  (-T-tfts),  a.  [L.  sollicitus ,  solicitus.  See  so¬ 
licit,  v.  t.]  Eager  to  obtain  something  desirable,  or  to 
avoid  anything  evil;  concerned;  anxious;  careful;  ap¬ 
prehensive.  44  Solicitous  of  my  reputation.”  Dryden. 

Enjoy  the  present,  whatsoever  it  be,  and  be  not  solicitous 
about  the  luture  Jer.  Taylor. 

—  so  lic'it-ous-ly,  Gr/r.  —  so-lic'it-ous  ness,  u. 
so-lic'i-tude  (-T-tud),  n.  [F.  sollicitude,  or  L.  sollicitudo.] 

1.  State  of  being  solicitous  ;  uneasiness  of  mind  due  to  fear 
of  evil  or  desire  of  good  ;  anxiety. 

2.  A  cause  of  care  or  uneasiness.  Rare. 

Syn.  —  Carefulness,  concern,  anxiety.  See  care. 

SOl'id  (sol'id),  a.  [L.  solidus ,  prob.  akin  to  sollus  whole, 
entire,  Gr.  oAo?,  and  L.  salvus  safe :  cf.  F  solid e.  Cf. 
consolidate,  safe,  a. ,  solder,  soldier,  solemn.]  1.  Capa¬ 
ble  of  resisting,  up  to  a  certain  limit,  forces  tending  to  de¬ 
form;  capable  of  retaining  a  definite  size  and  shape  ;  rigid; 

—  opposed  to  gaseous  and  liquid,  or  fluid. 

2.  Not  hollow;  full  of  matter;  as,  a  solid  globe;  not  spongy; 
dense ;  hence,  sometimes,  heavy. 

3.  Cubic  ;  as,  a  solid  foot  contains  1,728  solid  inches. 

4.  Compact ;  hard  ;  firm  ;  stable. 

5.  Entirely  of  one  substance,  formation,  kind,  or  character; 
specif. :  a  Even  or  unbroken  in  surface  ;  flush  ;  as,  a  solid 
panel ;  a  solid  wall,  b  Print.  Not  having  the  lines  sepa¬ 
rated  by  leads;  not  open,  c  Designating  a  color,  back¬ 
ground,  or  the  like,  all  of  one  tone,  d  Unbroken  ;  joined 
together  without  a  hyphen  ;  —  said  of  a  compound  word, 
e  Polit.  Cant,  U.S.  Of  one  feeling  or  opinion;  united; 
unanimous  ;  as,  a  solid  delegation  ;  the  solid  South. 

6.  Sound  ;  not  weakly  ;  strong. 

7.  Vestibuled ;  —  said  of  a  train.  Local ,  U.  S. 

8.  Carp.  Having  the  moldings,  etc.,  worked  on  the  solid 
material ;  as,  a  solid  frame. 

9.  Giving  an  impression  of,  or  representing,  solidity  or 
substance  ;  as,  the  solid  parts  of  a  drawing. 

10.  Worthy  of  credit  or  esteem  ;  trustworthy ;  reliable  ; 
substantial,  as  opposed  to  frivolous  or  fallacious ;  not 
empty,  worthless,  or  shallow  ;  profound  ;  weighty  ;  valid  ; 
as,  solid  reasons  ;  also,  giving  satisfaction  ;  satisfactory  ; 
as,  solid  comfort. 

The  solid  purpose  of  a  sincere  and  virtuous  answer.  Milton. 

11.  Complete  ;  entire  ;  as,  a  solid  hour.  Colloq. 

Syn.  —  Hard,  compact,  strong,  substantial,  stable,  sound  ; 
real,  valid,  true;  just;  grave,  important.  See  firm. 
solid  angle,  a  See  4th  angle,  2  a  b  The  angular  spread 
at  the  vertex  of  a  cone,  measured  by  the  area  intercepted 
on  a  unit  sphere  (about  the  vertex  as  center)  by  the  cone 
surface.  — s.  bulb,  But.,  a  corm.  —  b.  end  (of  a  connecting 
rod).  Mach.  See  open  end.  —  s.  for,  unanimously  in  favor 
of.  —  b.  geometry,  geometry  of  three  dimensions.  —  s.  green. 
See  dye.  —  a.  linkage.  See  linkage,  n.,  3  a.  —  b.  measure,  a 
measure  for  volumes  ;  cubic  measure.  —  b.  newel.  Arch.,  a 
newel  into  which  the  ends  of  winding  stairs  are  built;  — 
disting,  from  hollow  newel.  —  s.  problem,  O' com.,  a  problem 
requiring  in  its  geometric  solution  the  use  of  a  conic  sec¬ 
tion  or  higher  curve.  —  s.  spherical  harmonic.  See  spherical 
harmonic.  —  s.  square,  Mil.,  a  square  formation  or  body  of 
troops  in  which  the  ranks  and  files  are  equal.  —  s.  sulphuric 
arid.  See  sulphuric  acid.  —  s.  violet,  gallocyanin  DH.  See 
dye.  —  a.  zonal  harmonics,  Math.,  particular  solutions  of  La¬ 
place’s  equation,  in  spherical  coordinates,  —  to  be,  get.  or 
make  one’s  self  8.  with.  Colloq.  or  Slang,  a  To  have  or  gain 
the  favor  of.  b  To  have  or  get  revenge  upon, 
sol'id,  n.  1.  A  solid  substance  or  body.  All  substances 
which  do  not  perceptibly  flow  are  called  solids,  but  be¬ 
tween  typical  solids  and  typical  liquids  there  are  all  grada¬ 
tions,  hence  the  terms  viscous  solid,  semisolid,  viscous 
liquid.  See  liquid,  n.,  1. 

2 .  A  magnitude  that  has  three  dimensions  (length, breadth, 
and  thickness) ;  a  part  of  space  bounded  on  all  sides,  as 
a  cube,  a  sphere. 

solid  of  revolution,  a  solid  conceived  as  formed  by  the  revo¬ 
lution  of  a  figure.  See  revolution,  1  b. 

Sol'i-da'go  (sbl'T-da'go),  n.  [NL.,  from  L.  solidare  to 
strengthen,  unite,  in  allusion  to  its  reputed  healing  quali¬ 
ties.]  Bot.  A  very  large  genus  of  chiefly  North  American 
asteraceous  plants  ;  the  goldenrods.  They  are  distinguished 
from  Aster  by  no  definite  characters,  but  may  usually  be 
known  by  the  wandlike  stems,  and  small  heads  with  yellow 
rays  (white  in  one  species).  The  inflorescence  varies  from 
a  thyrsoid  panicle  in  the  typical  goldenrods  (as  S.  cana¬ 
densis)  to  axillary  capitate  clusters  m  S.cwsia  and  its  allies. 
Also  |7.  c.  ;  ]d.  -goes  (-goz)J,  a  plant  of  this  genus, 
sol'i-dar'i-ty  (-dar'T-tT),  n.  [F.  solidarity,  fr.  solidaire 
solidary,  sol ule  solid.  See  solid.]  1.  An  entire  union  or 
consolidation  of  interests  and  responsibilities  ;  community. 
2.  Roman  &  Civil  Law  Quality  of  being  solidary,  or  char¬ 
acterized  by  several  obligations  on  the  part  of  the  debtors 


sole.  <  »bs  or  -l ial.  of  soa l. 
sole.  v.  t.  V  »•  [AS.  sohan  to  make 
or  become  foul.]  To  soil  Obs 
so'le-a  (so'lC-a),  n.  [L.,  sill, 
sole  ;  cf.  LL-  sofia  a  place  in  a 
church.]  East.  Ch.  The  raised 
part  of  the  floor  of  a  church  be¬ 
fore  the  inner  sanctuary. 

So'le  a,  n.  [NL.l  Zool.  The 
typical  genus  of  soles.  See^OLF. 
so'le  ae-form'  (s5'l?-&-fdrm/ ;  sG- 
le'T-ffinn),  a.  [L.  solea  sole  + 
E.  -form.)  B<a.  Calceiform. 
Bo'le-at  ed ( so'lG-aUPd),  a.  [L. 
soleatus  sandaled.]  Having  san¬ 
dals  or  shoes  ;  shod  06*. 

Bol  e-cis'mal  (s  5  I'S-sT  z'm  ft  l), 
boI  e-cis'rai-cal  (-mT-kdl),n.  Sol- 
ecistic.  Obs.  [cistical.l 

sol  e-cis'tlc  (-sTs'tYk),  a.  Sole-| 
sol'e-clze  (sBl'G-sTz),  r.  ?.  [Gr. 
<roAot«u£eii'.]  To  commit  a  sole¬ 
cism. 

8o-le'l-dae  ( s  G-l  e'Y-d  e),  n.  pi. 
[NL.]  Zool.  See  sole,  fish. 


so  le'l  form  (-form ),  a.  [  L.  solea 

sole  +  E.-thrm.]  Slipper-shaped, 
so'leil'  (sfJ'lg'y1),  /<•  =  Otto¬ 
man  rib 

solein  -f*  sullen. 
solement.  m/i\  [OF  ,  F.  seule- 
ment.)  Solely  ;  only.  Obs. 
sol'emn.  /•.  t.  To  solemnize.  Obs • 
8ol'emned.  a.  Solemn.  Obs. 
eolemnel.  <<  [OF..  F.  solenuel.] 

Solemn.  Obs. 

BO-lem'nl  zate  (sG-lPm'nY-zat), 
r.  t.  To  solemnize.  R.  [(>b$.| 
sol'em-nize. //.  Solemnization. | 
sol'em  nlz  er  (BCl'f’m-nTz'gr),  n. 
One  who  solemnizes, 
sol'emn  ly.  adv.  of  solemn. 
Bol'emn-nesa,  n.  See -ness. 
sol'emn  y.  n.  A  solemnity*  Obs. 
solempne  solemn. 
solempte,  «.  [Cf.  OF.  solempni- 
1 4, F.  solennit £.}  Solemnity.  Obs. 
solen.  +  solemn 
sol  e-na'cean  (sOl'G-na'shdn  ; 
KO'l?-).  sol  e-na'ceous  (  shns),  a. 
i  Like,  or  pertaining  to,  the  Solen- 


ida».  —  sol  e-na'cean,  n. 

sole'nes8.  n.  See -ness. 
sole-nette'  (f-ol-ngt'),  n.  A 
small  European  sole  ( Microchi- 
rus  luteus). 

So  len'l-dse  (sG-lfn'Y-de),  n.  pi. 
[NL.  See  soi.en.J  Zool.  The 
family  consisting  of  the  razor 
clams  and  certain  allies, 
so-le'nite  (sG-le'nlt),  n.  A  pow¬ 
der  used  in  the  Italian  service, 
similar  to  ballistite  but  contain¬ 
ing  vaseline.  [lex  ly.  I 

solenllche-  +  solemnly,  sul-| 
solennell  +  solemn  el. 

so-len  ne-men'te  (sG-lgn'nf- 
mCn'ta), adv.  [It.]  Music.  Sol¬ 
emnly. 

so  len'nl  al,  o.  Of  or  pertaining 
to  an  annual  solemnity.  Ohs. 
So-le  no-con'cha  ( sG-le'no-kfii) '- 
ka).  n.  pi.  [NL.  See  solen; 
conch.]  Zool.  Syn.  of  Sc  aph  op- 
oda.  —  so  le 'no  conch  (sG-le'no- 
k8nk),  n. 

So-le'no-gas'tres  (-gfts'trez),  n. 


pi.  [NL. ;  soleno-  4-  Gr.  yaarrip, 
*ya<7Tp<k,  stomach.]  Zool.  Syn. 
of  Aplacopiiora. 
So'le-nog'ly-pha  (so'lf-nhg'lY- 
fd),  n.  /a.  [NL.  ;  soleno-  -+-  Gr. 
yAu<£eip  to  engrave.  1  Zool.  A 
division  of  serpents  including 
those  with  tubular  erectile 
fangs,  ns  the  vipers  nnd  rnttje- 
snakes.  —  so-le'no-glyph(sG-le'- 
nfi-glYf),  o.  8f  ji.  —  so-le  no- 
glyph'ic  (-glYf'Yk ).  a. 
sol'e-noi'dal-ly,  adv.  of  sole- 
noidal. 

Sol  e-nos'to-mus  (sttl'f-nBs'tfl- 
mfls),  7t.  [NL.  ;  soleno-  +  Gr. 
c Txoga  month.]  Zool  A  genus 
of  small  lophobranch  fishes  of 
East  Indian  seas  having  a  rather 
short  body  nnd  a  long,  tubular 
snout.  It  constitutes  a  family. 
Sole  no- b  tom 'Id®  (sG-le'nG- 
stbm'Y-de).  —  sole-noa'to-roid 
(s51  G-nfls'tG-mYd),  sol  e  nos'to- 
mold(-moid),«.  tf  sol  e-nos'- 


to-mous  o.  I  goose.  I 

so'lent  goose-  Var.  of  solan| 
solere-  *i*  soler. 
sol'er-et.  Var.  of  solleret. 
sol'ert  (shl'ert:  sG-lflrt'),  so¬ 
ler 'tic  (sO-lflr'tYk),  a.  [L .  solers, 
sailers,  -ertis,  clever,  skillful.] 
Skillful;  crafty.  —  so-ler'tlous- 
neas  (-shus-nfs),  n.  All  Obs. 
so' lea,  n.,  pi.  of  sol. 
soles.  *f*  SOLACE, 
sole'ship,  7t.  See  -ship. 
soletare.  +  solitare. 
sole  tile.  A  tile  with  a  concave 
top,  need  to  pave  sewers,  etc. 
sole  tree.  Mining.  A  sole  piece 
lor  timbering  headings,  etc. 
soley.  +  SOLELY, 
aoleyn.  F  sullen. 
sol-fa  mi-za'tion  ( sol-fii'mY-za'- 
shiln -niT-zi'shun),  n.  [solg'a 

+  W1+-W.1  =  SOLMIZATION. 

II  Bol  feg-gia're  (sGl'ffd-jii'ra), 
v  ».  llt.J  Music.  To  sol-fa. 
solfye-  f  SOL-FA,  v.  [eral.l 
Sol.  Gen.  Ahbr.  Solicitor-gen- 1 


II  bo '11  (sS'le).  n.,  pi.  of  solo. 

8o-lic'it  (sod Is' It),  a.  Solicit¬ 
ous.  Scot. — n.  Solicitation.  Ohs. 
BO-lic'it-an-cy  (-Y-tdn-sY),  n. 
Solicitation.  Ohs. 
so-lic'it-ant  (-Y-tdnt).  n.  [L. 
solficitans ,  p.  pr.]  One  who  so¬ 
licits  —  a.  Solicitous, 
so-lic'it-ate  (-tat),  v.  t.  To  so¬ 
licit.  Ohs. 

so-lic'it-ate.  a.  [L.  snllicitatust 
p.  p.]  Solicitous.  Obs. 
so-lic'i-tor-Bhip'.  v.  See  -ship. 
BO-lic'lt-ress  ( sb-lYs'l-trCs).  or 
Bo-lic'l-trix  (-Y-trYks),  w.  Ale- 
male  solicitor  or  petitioner, 
so-lic'l-tu'di-na-ry  (-Y-tO'dY-nJ. 
rY).  BO-lic  l-tu'dl-nouB  (-mis),  a. 
Solicitous.  Rare. 
sol '1-dare  (sOl'Y-dar  ;  sBl'Y- 
dar'), ».  [LL.  solidus.  Cf.  sou.J 
A  small  piece  of  money.  Obs. 
sol  1-dar'ic  (sOl'Y-dflr'Tk),  a. 
Having  solidarity.  Rare. 

:  bo  li  da'ri  tg'  (sG  le'di  re'ttt'), 
7i-  [F.  ]  Solidarity. 


(ood,  foot ;  out,  oil ;  chair  ;  go  ;  sing,  igk  ;  then,  thin ;  nature,  verdure  (250) ;  K  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144) ;  boN  ;  yet ;  zh  =  *  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Guibk. 

Full  explanations  of  Abbreviations,  Signs,  etc..  Immediately  preeedc  the  Vocabulary. 
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and  separate  rights  in  the  creditors  in  a  single  subject  mat¬ 
ter;  —  distinguished  from  correality ,  in  which  there  is  a  sin¬ 
gle  obligation  and  corresponding  right.  Solidarity  gives 
a  right  of  contribution  among  the  parties.  See  correal. 
SOl'i-da-ry  (sbl'T-da-rl),  a.  [Cf.  F.  solkiaire.]  1.  Having 
community  of  interests  and  responsibilities. 

2.  Roman  Jk  Civil  Law.  Constituting,  or  pertaining  to,  a 
contract  in  which  there  are  several  obligations  in  the  debt¬ 
ors  with  corresponding  rights  in  the  creditors  in  a  single 
subject  matter  ;  —  disting,  from  correal.  See  solidarity. 

SOl'id-drawn',  a.  Drawn  out  from  a 
heated  solid  bar,  as  by  a  process  of  Jj*| 
spiral  rolling  which  first  hollows  the 
bar  and  then  expands  the  cavity  by  \  ,  ■ 

forcing  the  bar  over  a  pointed  man- 
drel  fixed  in  front  of  the  rolls; — fii 
said  of  a  weldless  tube.  TjT 

sol'id-hoofed'  (-hooft'),  «•  a  Sol- 
idungulate.  b  Specif.  :  Designating 

certain  hogs  with  entire  instead  of  Method  of  making 
cleft  hoofs,  that  occasionally  appear  Solid-drawn  Tubing 
as  variations  or  sports  of  domestic  (shown  in  section), 
hogs.  In  some  cases  they  have  been  bred  for  several  gene¬ 
rations  and  regarded  as  distinct  breeds. 

BOl'ld-horned'  (.-hornd' ;  ST),  n.  Having  horns  or  antlers  of 
solid  bone, as  deer;  —  opposed  to  hollow-homed.  Cf.  horn,  1. 
80-lid  i  ll  ca'tlon  (so-lTd'T-fT-ka'shrZn),  n  [Cf.  F.  solidi¬ 
fication.]  Act  of  solidifying,  or  state  of  being  solidified, 
so-lid'i  fy  (so-lid'T-fi),  v.  t.  ;  -fied  (-fid) ;  -fy'ing  (-fi'Yng). 
[solid -f-  -fy:  cf.  F.  solidifier.]  To  make  solid  or  compact; 
hence,  to  embody  in  concrete  form. 

Every  machine  iB  a  solidified  mechanical  theorem.  II.  Spencer, 
SO-lid'i  fy,  v.  i.  To  become  solid ;  to  harden. 

BO-lid'i-ty  (-tY),  n.  [L.  soliditas :  cf.  F.  solidite.]  1.  State 
or  quality  of  being  solid  ;  specif.  *  a  Density  ;  consistency; 

—  opposed  to  fluidity,  b  Compactness  ;  fullness  of  mat¬ 
ter;  —  opposed  to  openness  or  hollowness,  c  Strength  ; 
soundness;  —  opposed  to  weakness  or  instability,  d  The 
primary  quality  of  matter  by  which  its  particles  exclude 
or  resist  all  others  ;  hardness  ;  massiveness. 

2  Moral  firmness  ;  validity  ;  truth  ;  —  as  opposed  to  weak¬ 
ness  or  fallaciousness  ;  as,  the  solidity  of  an  argument. 

3.  Geom.  Volume;  space  within  a  ciosed  area. 

4.  A  solid  body.  Obs. 

Syn.  —  Firmness,  solidness,  hardness,  density,  strength, 
sol'id-un'gu-late  (sSFTd-uq'gu-lat),  a.  [solid  -j-  ungu¬ 
late.]  Zobl.  Having  a  single  hoof  on  each  foot,  as  the 
horse;  soliped.  —  n.  A  solidungulate  animal 
sol'l-dus  (s51'T-dus),  n.  ;  pi.  solidi  (-di).  1.  [L.]  a  Rom. 
Antiq.  A  gold  coin  which  under  Constantine  succeeded 
the  aureus  and  continued  to  the  fall  of  the  Empire.  Its 
normal  value  is  about  $3.02  or  12s.  5d.  It  was  later  called 
bezant,  b  [LL.]  A  medieval  money  of  account  equal  to 
twelve  denarii. 

2.  The  oblique  stroke  /,  orig.  a  longy  (5),  abbrev.  for  shil¬ 
ling; —  sometimes  used  instead  of  a  horizontal  line  ( — )  in 
fractions,  as  %  for  £,  or  in  separating  denominations  in  ex¬ 
pressing  a  sum  of  money,  as  £3/12/6  (=  £3  12s.  0d.). 

3.  See  LiQCiDUS  curve. 

SOl'i-fid'i-an  (sbl'Y-fTd'T-ftn),  n.  [L.  solus  alone  -j-  fides 
faith.]  Eccl.  One  who  maintains  that  faith  alone  is  suffi¬ 
cient  for  justification; — opposed  to  nullifidian.  —  sol'i- 
fid'l  an,  a.  —  sol'i-fid'i-an- ism  (-Tz’m),  n. 

BO  lil'O-quize  (so-lYFo-kwiz),  v.  i.  ;  -quized  (-kwizd);  -quiz'- 
ing  (-kwiz'Yng).  To  utter  a  soliloquy;  to  talk  to  one’s  self. 

—  so  lil'o  quiz  er  (-kwiz'er),  n. 

80-Ul'0-quy  (-kwT),  n.  ;  pi.  -quies  (-kwTz).  [L.  soliloqui- 
um  ;  solus  alone%  -f-  loqui  to  speak.  See  sole  only ;  lo¬ 
quacious.]  1.  Act  of  talking  to  one’s  self  ;  a  discourse 
made  by  one  in  solitude  to  one’s  self ;  monologue. 

2-  A  written  composition  representing  a  monologue. 
BOl'lp-sism  (sbl'Tp-sIz’m),  11.  [L.  solus  alone  +  ipse  self.] 
Metaph.  The  theory,  assumption,  or  belief :  a  That  the 
self  knows  and  can  know  nothing  but  its  own  modifications 
and  states,  b  That  the  self  is  the  only  existent  thing,  or, 
inaccurately,  that  all  reality  is  subjective.  Except  as  inac¬ 
curately  applied  by  opponents  to  certain  forms  of  idealism,  solip¬ 
sism  represents  only  a  hypothetical  position  incidentally  used  in 
metaphysical  reasonings  Kant  used  the  term  ethically,  to  denote 
pure  self-seeking  ;  but  this  usuge  is  rare  in  English. 

BOl'lp-sist  (-slst),  n.  Metaph.  One  who  adopts,  or  is 
deemed  to  adopt,  the  theory  of  solipsism  ;  the  hypothet¬ 
ical  individual  who  asserts  his  self  to  be  the  sole  reality  or 
the  necessity  that  he  must  be  skeptical  of  all  else.  —  sol'- 
lpsis'iio  (-sTs'tTk),  a. 

sol'l  tairo'  (sQl'Y-tfir'),  n.  [F.  See  solitary.]  1.  A  per¬ 
son  who  lives  in  solitude  ,  a  recluse  ;  a  hermit. 

2.  A  single  diamond  or  (sometimes)  other  gem  set  alone  ; 
hence,  in  England,  an  ornamented  stud  in  two  parts. 

3.  A  game  which  one  person  can  play  alone  ,  —  applied  to 
many  games  of  cards,  etc. ;  also,  to  a  game  played  on  a 
board  with  pegs  or  balls,  in  which  the  object  is,  beginning 
with  all  the  places  filled  except  one,  to  remove  all  but  one 
of  the  pieces  by  “  jumping,”  as  in  draughts. 

4.  A  flightless  bird  ( Pezophaps  solitaria)  related  to  the 
dodo,  but  less  clumsy,  and  with  a  smaller  bill  with  a  hard 
caruncular  ridge  at  its  base.  It  inhabited  the  island  of 
Rodriguez,  but  was  exterminated  about  1750. 

6.  Any  of  several  American  fly-catching  birds  of  the  thrush 
family  and  genus  Myadestes ,  noted  for  their  sweet  song 


and  shyness.  The  best  known  is  Townsend’s  solitaire  ( M . 
townsendi)  of  the  western  United  States.  Many  others 
inhabit  Central  America  and  the  West  Indies, 
sol'i-ta-ry  (sSl'T-ta-rl),  a.  [L.  solitarius ,  fr.  solitas  solitude, 
solus  alone  :  cf.  F.  solitaire.  See  sole,  a.  ;  cf.  solitaire.] 

1.  Living  or  being  by  one’s  self  or  by  itself  ;  having  no 
companion  present ;  being  without  associates ;  single  ; 
lonely  ;  as,  a  solitary  traveler  ;  also,  pert,  to,  or  charac¬ 
teristic  of,  a  single  person  or  thing  ;  performed,  passed,  or 
endured  alone  ;  as,  a  solitary  journey  ;  a  solitary  life. 

2.  Not  much  visited  or  frequented  ;  remote  from  society  ; 
retired  ;  lonely  ;  as,  a  solitary  residence  or  place. 

3.  Not  inhabited  or  occupied  ;  without  signs  of  inhab¬ 
itants  or  occupation  ;  desolate  ;  deserted  ;  silent ;  still ; 
hence,  gloomy  ;  dismal ;  as,  the  solitary  desert. 

How  doth  the  city  sit  solitary,  that  was  full  of  people.  Lam  i  1 

4.  Single;  individual;  sole;  as,  a  solitary  example. 

5.  Bot.  Not  associated  with  other  organs  of  the  same  kind; 
single  ;  as,  a  solitary  flower. 

6.  Zool.  a  Living  habitually  alone;  not  gregarious,  b 
Simple ;  not  compound.  Cf.  compound  animal,  c  Not 
living  in  communities  or  colonies ;  as,  solitary  bees. 

Syn.  —  Solitary,  alone,  lone,  lonely,  lonesome,  deso¬ 
late.  Alone  lays  stress  upon  the  objective  fact  of  being 
entirely  by  one’s  self  ;  solitary  connotes  a  sense  of  isola¬ 
tion  or  remoteness  ;  as,  “  Alone ,  alone ,  all,  all  alone,  alone 
on  a  wide  wide  sea”  ( Coleridge );  “a  mind  forever  vov 
aging  through  strange  seas  of  thought,  alone"  (Words¬ 
worth)  ;  cf.  “  I  was  never  less  alone  than  when  by  my¬ 
self  ”  (Gibbon)\  “The  notice  .  .  .  has  been  delayed  .  .  . 
till  I  am  indifferent,  and  cannot  enjoy  it ;  till  I  am  solitary , 
and  cannot  impart  it  ”  (Johnson) ;  “  1  am  to  be  left  .  .  . 
with  Dora  only.  That  will  be  rather  solitary.  However, 
I  never  am  and  never  can  be  atone  ”  (T.  E.  Brown) ;  “  All 
is  bright,  and  clear,  and  still,  round  the  solitary  hill  ” 
(Shelley).  One  is  lonely  who  feels  one’s  self  alone  and 
longs  for  companionship;  the  word  also  applies  to  places 
which  are  unfrequented  ;  lonesome  heightens  the  implica¬ 
tion  of  dreariness  ;  lone  is  chiefly  poetical ;  as,  “  1  wan¬ 
dered  lonely  as  a  cloud”  (Wordsworth) ;  “  This  soul  hath 
been  alone  on  a  wide  wide  sea :  so  loneiu ’t  was,  that  God 
himself  scarce  seemed  there  to  be  ”  ( Coleridge ) ;  “  like  one 
that  on  a  lonesome  road  doth  walk  in  fear  and  dread  ” 
(Coleridge) ;  “  a  dismal  and  lonesome  old  woman”  ( Haw¬ 
thorne );  ‘‘Her  life  is  lone;  he  sits  apart”  (Tennyson). 
That  is  desolate  which  is  deserted  or  left  alone,  or  (esp.) 
forlorn  or  disconsolate  ;  as,  “Your  house  is  left  unto  you 
desolate ”  (Matt,  xxiii.  38);  “this  dim,  vast  vale  of  tears, 
vacant  and  desolate"  (Shelley).  See  single,  solitude. 
solitary  ant,  a  velvet  ant.  —  a.  confinement,  Penol. ,  confine¬ 
ment  of  a  prisoner  alone  and  without  intercourse  with 
others,  esp.  in  unbroken  absolute  isolation.  —  e.  glands, 
Anal.,  specif.,  small  lymph  follicles  partly  in  the  submu¬ 
cous  tissue  and  mucous  membrane  of  the  intestine.  —  S. 
One,  Astron .,  the  2d-magnitude  star  a  (Alpha)  Hydrae.—  b. 
sandpiper,  an  American  sandpiper  ( Jletodromas  solitarius) 
similar  in  appearance  and  habit  to  the  Old  World  green 
sandpiper.  It  lays  its  eggs  in  trees  in  abandoned  nests. 
—  b.  snipe,  the  great  snipe.  Dial.  Eng .  —  b.  vireo,  a  vireo 
(  Vireo  solitarius )  of  eastern  North  America  having  the  head 
bluish  gray,  the  back  green,  and  the  wings  with  two  white 
bars.  —  a.  wasp,  any  of  numerous  wasps  that  do  not  live  in 
colonies,  as  the  mud  wasps  and  sand  wasps. 

so  li-tid'al  (so'li-tid'dl),  a.  [L.  sol  sun  -f-  E.  tidal.']  Astron. 

Relating  to  tidal  movements  dependent  upon  the  sun. 
sol'i-tude  (s51'T-tud),  n.  [F.,  fr.  L.  solitudo ,  fr.  solus  alone. 
See  sole,  a.]  1.  State  of  being  alone,  or  remote  from 

society  ;  loneliness  ;  solitariness  ;  isolation  ;  seclusion. 

Whosoever  is  delighted  with  solitude  is  either  a  wild  beast  or 
a  god-  Bacon. 

2.  A  solitary  or  lonely  place,  as  a  desert  or  wilderness. 
Syn.  —  Solitude,  isolation.  Solitude  is  the  state  of  being 
alone,  esp.  in  its  subjective  aspects;  isolation  suggests 
esp.  the  objective  fact  of  detachment ;  as,  “  One  01  the 
reasons  of  the  rarity  of  great  imaginative  works  is  that  in 
very  few  cases  is  this  capacity  for  musing  solitude  com¬ 
bined  with  that  of  observing  mankind”  (Bagehot);  “the 
solemn  isolation  of  a  man  against  the  sea  and  sky”  (Steven¬ 
son).  See  solitary. 

sol'lar,  sol'ier  (-dr),  n  1.  Var.  of  soler.  Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 
2.  Mining.  A  platform  in  a  shaft,  esp.  between  the  series 
of  ladders  ;  a  longitudinal  partition  forming  an  air  passage 
between  itself  and  the  roof  in  a  working.  Eng. 

SOl'laiT,  sol'ier,  v.  t.  To  cover  or  provide  with  a  sollar.  Eng. 
SOl'ler-et  (sol'er-gt ;  sBFer-gt'),  71.  [F.  soleret ,  dim.  fr.  OF. 
soler  shoe,  F.  soulier.]  Med.  Armor.  A  flexible  steel  shoe 
or  one  of  its  overlapping  plates.  See  armor,  Illust. 
SOTmi-za'tion  (sBl'mT-za'slnm),  n.  [F.  solmisation ,  fr. 
solmiser  to  sol-fa  ;  —  so  called  from  the  musical  notes  sol , 
mi.  See  sol-fa.]  Music.  Act,  practice,  or  system  of  us¬ 
ing  a  set  of  syllables  to  denote  the  tones  of  a  scale  ;  sol-fa 
notation  ;  solfeggio.  A  system  of  solmization,  based  on 
the  syllables  too,  ra,  rrj,  Te,  for  the  four  notes  of  the  tetra- 
chord,  was  used  by  the  Greeks  of  the  Roman  Empire  and 
perhaps  earlier.  The  most  important  system  is  that  as¬ 
cribed  to  Guido  d’Arezzo,  an  11th-century  monk.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  first  six  phrases  of  an  ancient  hymn  to  St.  John  the 
Baptist  began  on  the  ascending  tones  of  the  major  scale  : 
(Jt  queant  laxis  /?oBonare  tibris. 

Mi  ra  geetorum  Famuli  tuorum. 

Solve  polluti  Labii  reatum, 

Sancte  Joannes 

The  six  initial  syllables,  accordingly,  were  applied  to  the 
tones  of  the  hexachord .  W  hen  a  melody  exceeded  the  com  - 
pass  of  one  hexachord,  the  syllables  were  changed  for  the 
new  hexachord  by  “  mutation.”  See  gamut,  Illust.  When 
the  medieval  hexachord  was  supplanted  by  the  octave. 


sol'l-dat,  n.  ILL  solulata.  1  A 
piece  of  land  worth  annually  a 
shilling.  Obs. 
sol'l-date,  a.  Solid.  Obs. 
Bol'i-date,  v.  t.  (L  soln/atus^o 
p.  of  sohdarc.  See  solder.]  To 
make  eolid  or  firm.  Obs.  —  boP- 
i-da'tion(80l/T-da'shMn),  n.  [L. 
sohdatio.  j  Obs. 

Bol'i-di.  n , ,  pi.  of  SOLIDUS. 

so-lid'i-fl  a  ble  (so-lYd'Y-fTYi- 
b’l).  a  See  able.  —  so  lid  i-fi  - 
a-bil'i-ty  GbYl't-tT),  so  lid  i-fi'- 
a  ble-nesa,  n. 

sol'id-igm  (sbl'Y-dY  z’m),  11. 
Med.  The  obsolete  doctrine  that 
refers  all  diseases  to  morbid 
changes  of  the  solid  parts  of  the 
bodv.  —  aol'id-ist  (-dYst),  n.  — 
sol  id  is'tic  (-dYs'tYk),  a. 
floridly,  adv  of  solid  See-LY. 
Bol'id-neBB,  n  See -ness. 
sol'i-dum  (sbl'Y-dfim),  n.  [L., 
fr.  solidus  solid,  entire.]  1.  Arch. 
The  dado  of  a  pedestal. 

2.  Law.  An  entire  sum  ;  —  used 
in  various  phrases,  as,  in  soli- 


dum ,  sxnguli  in  solidum ,  etc- 
Solld-un'gu-la  (sOl'Yd-hp'gfl- 
ld)j  n.  pi.  (NL.  ;  L.  solidus 
solid  4-  ungula  a  hoof.]  Zool.  A 
group  consisting  of  the  horse, 
asses,  and  zebras 
sol  id-un'gu-lar  (-ldr),  sol  id 
un'gu-lous  (-ids),  a.  Zool.  Sol¬ 
idungulate.  (curve.  I 

sol'i-dus  curve.  See  liquidus| 
solie.N  [L.w/jMfN.JThrone.  Obs. 
sol'i-form  (s6i'Y-i6rm),  a.  [L. 
sol  sun  4-  E.  -form.]  Like  the 
'  sun-  Rare. 

So-lif'u-gae  (sft-lYf'tl-je),  n  pi. 

.  [XL.,  fr.  L  sohfuga  (better  soli- 
puga ,  salpuga).  See  Solpuoi- 
da.J  Syn.  of  Solpuoida.  — 
so-lif  u-ge'an  (-je'rtn),  a.  —  go- 
lif'u-gous  (  g?7s)  ,  a. 
flol'i-fuge  (sbl'Y-ini),  n.  Zobl. 
One  of  the  Solpugiua. 
flo-liLo-qua'cioustsft-lYbfl-kwa'- 
sh?<s),  a.  Disposed  to  solilo¬ 
quize.  Rare.  Iquy.  06*.| 
sol  i-lo'qui-um,  ;i.  (L.]  Solilo- 1 
I  Bolin.  +  sullen. 


Bolin,  n  =  sulunq.  Obs. 
BO-li'pa  (sO-le'pii),  n.  [Name  in 
the  Philippines  ]  A  small  rubi- 
aeeous  tree  of  the  Philippines 
(Gardenia  pseudopsidium) ;  al¬ 
so.  its  yellow  wooa. 

BOl'i-ped  (sbKY-pfd),  r?.  [Of  F 
sohpede ,  It.  solipede ,  Sp  solipe- 
do ;  apparently  fr  L  solus  alone 
-I-  pesf  pedis,  a  foot ;  but  prob. 
fr.  L  solidipes  solid-footed, 
whole-hoofed  See  solid  :  ped¬ 
al.]  Zobl.  A  solidungulate 
so-lip'e-dal  (sA-lYp'f-ddl  :  s5PY- 
pe'drtl).  Bo-lip'e-doufl  (sA-lTp'f- 
dds), a.  Solidungulate  :  soliped. 
BoPi-Be'qui-ous  uOFY-se'kwY- 
ds),  a.  TL.  sol  sun  +  sequi  to 
follow  ]  Following  the  course  of 
the  sun.  Rare. 

So'lis  La'cuB  (8o'1Ys  la'kus). 
[L.,  lake  of  the  sun.l  Astron. 
=  OCULUS  M  ARTIS. 

BOliflt.  d*  SOLICIT. 

BO'list.  n.  =  SOLOIST, 
solistar.  Bolister.  d*  solicitor. 
boP  i-ta '  ne-ou*  ( sol'Y-ti '  n?-t7s ), 


a  [L. solitaneus.]  Solitary.  Obs. 
Bolitare,  solitaire,  a.  [F.  soli¬ 
taire  J  Solitary  ;  lonely.  Obs. 
soPi-ta'ri-an  (shPY-tii'rY-rtn  ; 
115), n.  [See  solitary.]  A  her¬ 
mit  ;  a  solitary.  Obs. 
sol  i-ta  rl'e-ty  (-tfi-rT'A-tY),  n. 
Solitariness.  Obs. 

8ol'i-ta-ri-ly  (sOl'Y-tJI-rY-lY)^^^. 
of  solitary.  See-LY. 
Bol'i-ta-ri-negB,  u.  See  -ness. 
sol  i-tar'i-ty  <  tflr'l-tl>,  n-  Sol 
itariness.  Obs. 

8ol'i-ta-rv,  u.  a  A  solitude; 
desert.  Ohs  b  A  hermit;  recluse 
soliter  d*  solitare. 
sol'i-to  (sfil'Y-to  ;  It.  s5'lf-t5), 
adv.  lit.)  Music.  As  usual, 
sol  i  tu  di-na'ri-an  (shPY-trPdY- 
na'rY-rtn  ;  115),  n.  One  who  is 
fond  of  solitude. 

||  so  li  tn'di-nem  fa'ci  unt,  pa'- 
cem  ap-pel'lant.  IL.]  They 
make  a  desert,  (they)  call  (it) 
peace.  Tacitus  ( Agricola ,  30). 
Bo-liv'a-gant  (sft-ilv'd-gdnt), 
Bo-llv'a-goui  (-gits),  a.  [L.  solus 


the  syllable  si  (perhaps  from  the  initial  letters  of  the 
last  line)  was  added  lor  the  seventh  tone.  Except  in 
France,  do  has  supplanted  ut  as  more  sonorous.  In 
France  and  Italy  the  syllables  ut  (or  do),  re,  etc.,  have 
become  identified  with  the  notes  C,  D,  etc.,  by  what  is 
called  the  fixed  do  system.  In  England  and  America 
they  are  used  as  a  transposable  scale  pattern  by  the  mov¬ 
able  do  system,  do  being  used  for  any  tone  taken  as  a  key¬ 
note.  Sharps  and  flats  have  been  given  names,  in  this 
system,  made  by  adding  i  and  e  to  the  initial  consonants 
of  these  syllables ;  thus,  di  for  do?,  me  for  mi\f.  The 
minor  scale  is  solmizated  either  as  in  the  major  scale  but 
beginning  with  la,  or  beginning  with  do  and  using  the 
modified  syllables ;  thus,  do,  re,  me,  etc.  A  modern  ex¬ 
tension  of  solmization  is  the  Ionic  sol-fa. 

SO'iO  (so'lo),  n. ;  pi.  E.  solos  (-loz),  It.  soli  (-le).  [It., 
lit.,  alone,  fr.  L.  solus  alone.  See  sole,  a.]  1.  Music. 

An  air,  strain,  or  a  whole  piece,  played  by  a  single  person 
or  sung  by  a  single  voice,  with  or  without  accompaniment. 
2.  Card  Playing.  Any  of  a  number  of  games  in  which  one 
plays  alone  against  the  others  or  without  a  partner ;  esp. : 
’  a  A  variety  of  ombre  played  with  thirty-two  cards,  the  queen 
of  clubs  (spadilla),  seven  of  trumps  (manilla),  and  queen  of 
spades  (basta)  being  the  first,  second,  and  third  best  trumps, 
b  Skat.  A  game  or  task  in  which  the  player  makes  the 
trump  without  the  skat,  c  In  solo  whist,  a  playing  against 
the  table  to  win  5  of  the  13  tricks. 

so'lo,  a.  Music.  Performing,  or  performed,  alone  ;  uncom¬ 
bined,  except  with  subordinate  parts,  voices,  or  instru¬ 
ments  ;  not  concerted.  —  solo  organ.  See  organ,  1  c. 
Sol'o-mon  (.-ol'6-mrm),  n.  [Gr.  IcXopwv,  Xahwpujv,  fr. 
Heb.  Shelomdh.]  1.  Lit.,  peaceable  ;  —  masc.  prop.  name. 
F.  Salomon  (sa'lo'mfiN') ;  It.  Salomone  (sii'16-mo'na) ;  Sp. 
Salomdn  (sa'lo-mon');  Pg.  Salomdo  (sa'lft-mouN') ;  G.  Sa- 
lomo  (za'lo-ino).  —  Dim.  Sol. 

2.  Son  of  David  and  king  of  Israel  in  the  10th  century 
b.  c.,  noted  for  his  superior  wisdom  and  magnificent  reign, 
and  reputed  author  of  Proverbs,  Canticles,  Ecclesiastes, 
and  Wisdom  of  Solomon  ;  hence,  a  very  wise  man.  — 
S0P0  mon'ic  (-m5n'Tk),  a. 

Sol'o  mon’s  seal  (sol'6-mfmz).  1.  A  mys¬ 
tic  symbol  consisting  of  two  interlaced 
triangles  forming  a  star  with  six  points, 
often  with  one  triangle  dark  and  one  light, 
symbolic  of  the  union  of  soul  and  body. 

2.  Preferably  Sol'o  mon’s-seal'.  Any 
convallariaceous  plant  of  the  genus  Salo- 
monia  ;  —  so  called  from  the  scars  on  the 
thick  rootstock.  See  Salomonia. 

So'lon  (so'lan),  n.  [See  Solonian.]  A  leg-  One  form  of  Sol- 
islator  ;  publicist;  wiseman;  sage.  onion's  Seal. 

So-lo'ni-an  (so-lo'nl-an)  |  a.  Of  or  pert,  to  Solon,  the  Athe- 
So-lon'ic  (-15n'Tk)  {  nian  lawgiver,  or  his  legislation 

following  the  authority  vested  in  him  594-593  b.  c.  to 
revise  the  constitution.  From  his  sweeping  changes,  the 
term  Solonian  law  sometimes  implies  drastic  measures, 
solo  whist-  A  card  game  played  with  the  full  pack  ranking 
as  at  whist,  each  player  declaring  for  hich  of  seven  differ¬ 
ent  points  he  proposes  to  play. 

Sol-pu'gi-da  (s51-pu'jt-da),n./>L 
[NL.,  fr.  L.  sotpuga  (also  soli- 
pvga,  salpuga)  a  kind  of  venom¬ 
ous  ant, or  spider.  Cf.  SoLiFUOiE.] 

Zool.  An  order  of  hairy  spider¬ 
like  arachnids  having  a  seg¬ 
mented  thorax  and  abdomen, 

slender  leglike  pedipalps,  and  9.n1  of,tlie  Solpugida 

strong  chelate  chelicer*.  In  <  Gnhode,  arcuMde,). 

structure  they  show  close  relationship  to  the  scorpions, 
but  they  breathe  by  means  of  tracheae  and  have  no  book 
lungs.  Thev  occur  in  most  warm  countries  except  Mada¬ 
gascar  and  Australia.  —  sol  PU'gid  (-jid),  a.  &  n. 

SOl'stice  (s51'stTs),  72.  [L.  solstitium  ;  sol  the  sun  -f-  sis- 

tere  to  cause  to  stand,  akin  to  stare  to  stand  :  cf.  F.  sol¬ 
stice.  See  solar,  a.;  stand,  v.  i.]  1.  Astron.  a  The 

point  in  the  ecliptic  at  which  the  sun  is  farthest  from  the 
equator,  north  or  south,  namely  :  the  first  point  of  the  sign 
Cancer  and  the  first  point  of  the  sign  Capricornus,  the  for¬ 
mer  being  the  summer  solstice,  the  latter  the  winter  solstice, 
in  northern  latitudes  ;  —  so  called  because  the  sun  then  ap¬ 
parently  stands  still  in  its  northward  or  southward  motion, 
b  The  time  of  the  sun’s  passing  the  solstices,  or  solstitial 
points,  namely,  about  June  21  and  December  21. 

2.  Hence,  furthest  or  highest  point;  limit. 

3  A  stopping  or  standing  still  of  the  sun.  Obs. 
sol  sti'tiai  (sbl-stTsh'Sl),  a.  [L.  solstitialis :  cf.  F.  solslicial.] 
Of,  pert,  to,  or  being,  a  solstice  ;  also,  happening  at  a  sol¬ 
stice,  esp.  the  summer  solstice.  —  solstitial  armil.  See  armil, 
2.  —  8.  colure.  See  colure.  —  s  point.  =sOLSTicE,la- 
sol  u-bil'i-ty(s51'u-bTl'T-tY),72,7>/  -TiEs(-tYz). Quality  or  state 
of  being  soluble  ;  degree  to  which  solution  may  be  carried, 
sol'll-ble  (s<51'u-b’l),  a.  [L.  solubilis,  fr.  solvere ,  solutum , 
to  loosen,  to  dissolve :  cf.  F.  soluble.  See  solve  ;  cf. 
solvable.]  1.  Susceptible  of  being  dissolved  in  a  fluid  ; 
capable  of  solution.  See  solution,  4. 

2.  Susceptible  of  being  solved;  as,  a  soluble  algebraic 
problem  ;  susceptible  of  being  disentangled,  unraveled, 
or  explained  ;  solvable  ;  as,  the  mystery  is  perhaps  soluble. 
3  Relaxed;  laxative;  loose.  Rare. 
soluble  blue.  See  dye.  —  s.  blue  indigo,  sulphindigotic  acid. 

—  s.  ferment.  See  ferment,  n.,  1  (2).— s.  glass. =water  glass. 

—  b. group,  Math., a  group  in  which  the  orders  of  all  the  factor 


alone  -f-  vagan  to  wander:  cf.  so - 
h vagus  ]  Wandering  alone, 
so-live'  (nn-’ev'),  11  [F.]  A  sec¬ 
ondary  beam,  as  a  joist  or  raft¬ 
er,  supported  by  larger  beams. 
Bolle.  +  SOUL, 
sol'lein.  +  sullen. 
sollempne.  +  solemn. 
sollen.  +  shall. 
sol'ier.  Var.  of  soler,  soi.lar. 
sol'le-vate,  v.  t.  [It.  sollevare. J 
To  stir  up  ;  excite.  Obs. 
sol  lic'it.  +  SOLICIT, 
sollom.  SOLEMN. 
sol'-lu"nar.  a.  [See  SOLAR; 
lunar  ]  Relating  to,  or  due  to, 
the  combined  influence  of  sun 
and  moon,  as  at  conjunction, 
sollv,  a.  Sad  ;  dismal  Obs. 
sormi-zatetsOl'mY-zat),?’.  t.  tfi. 
To  sing  or  represent  by  the  syl¬ 
lables  of  solmization;  to  sol-fa. 
solo  grand.  See  grand,  n. ,5b. 
so'lo-ist,  n.  Music.  One  who 
sing6  or  plays  a  solo. 

Sol  o-mo 'nl-an  (s5  Ffi-m  fi'n  Y- 
dn),  Sol  o-mon'ic  (-mbn'Yk), 


Sol  o  mon-it'ic  (-mdn-Yt'Ik),  a. 
( >f  or  pertaining  to  Solomon. 
Solomon’s  lily  The  black  calla. 
so  long,  mterj.  Good-by.  Col¬ 
ton.  [of  zolotnik.] 

soro-tink',  sol'ot  nik'.  Vars.| 
solouwe.  solow.  +  SULLOW. 
solp  +  SOP,  SUL!*. 

Sol  pu  gid'e-a  (sOKpfl-jYd'S-d), 
Sol-pu'gi-des  ( sfil-pfl'ji-dez),  n, 
pi.  JNL.l  Zobl.  =  SOLPUGIDA. 
8olsecle.  solsegle,  n.  [OF.  sol 
sccle,  L  solsequium.)  Helio¬ 
trope  ;  also,  the  marigold.  Obs 
sol-8e'qid-um.  n.  ILL.  ;  L.  sot 
sun  4-  sequi  to  follow  ;  cf.  L. 
so/seqmum  heliotrope.]  a  The 
zodiac  ;  firmament  Ohs.  b  Si  e 

2d  GOLD  b.  [+  SOLSTICE  1 

solstaclon.  solstead,  solsticj  [ 
sol-sti'tial-ly  (s51-6tYsh'dl-Y\ 
adv.  At  the  solstice.  Obs. 
sol-Btit'i-cal  (-st  Y  t'Y-k  dl),  a 
Solstitial.  Obs. 
sol-stl'tl-um  (-stYsh'Y-um),  n. . 
]d.  -tia  (-a).  [L  J  Solstice.  Obs. 
sol'u-bl.  Soluble.  Ref  Sp. 


ale,  senate,  c&re,  itm,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofa ;  eve,  $vent,  find,  reefint,  maker ;  Ice,  Ill ;  old,  fibey,  orb,  5dd,  s8ft,  connect ;  use,  unite,  urn,  up,  circiis,  menu  ; 

||  Foreign  Word.  ^Obsolete  Variant  of.  4- combined  with.  =  equals. 
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groups  are  prime.  —  soluble  oil.  =  sulphated  oil.  —  s  phos¬ 
phoric  acid,  Chem .,  phosphoric  acid  in  the  form  of  soluble 
acid  salts.  See  phosphoric  acid.  —  s.  starch.  See  starch. 

—  sol'u  ble  ness,  n.  —  sol'u-bly,  adv. 

||  so'lus  (so'lus),  masc.  a.,  so'la  (so'la),  fern.  a.  [L.] 
Alone  ;  —  chiefly  used  in  stage  directions,  and  the  like, 
so  lute'  (so-lut/),  a.  [L.  solutus ,  p.  p.  of  solvere  to  loosen. 
See  solve.]  1.  Loose  ;  free  ;  of  discourse,  fluent ;  declam¬ 
atory.  Obs. 

2  Relaxed;  hence,  merry  ,  cheerful.  Rare. 

3.  Soluble  ;  as,  a  solute  salt.  Obs. 

4.  Rot.  Not  adhering  ;  loose  ;  distinct.  Rare. 
so  lute',  v.  t.  Obs.  1.  To  dissolve  ;  to  resolve. 

2.  To  absolve  ;  as,  to  solute  sin. 

SO  lute',  n.  Chem.  it*  Physics.  A  dissolved  substance. 
SO-lu'tion  (so-lu'shun),  n.  [ME.  sulucion ,  OF.  solucion ,  F. 
solution ,  fr.  L.  solutio ,  fr.  solvere ,  solutum ,  to  loosen,  dis¬ 
solve.  See  solve.]  1.  Separation  of  the  parts  of  any  body; 
disruption  ;  breach. 

2.  State  of  being  disintegrated;  resolution;  disintegration; 
hence,  an  undecided  state  ;  hesitaucy. 

3.  Act  or  process  of  solving  a  problem,  question,  or  the 
like,  or  state  of  its  being  solved;  explanation ;  clearing  up. 
4  Physics  it*  Chem.  a  The  act  or  process  by  which  a  sub¬ 
stance,  whether  solid,  liquid,  or  gaseous,  is  absorbed  into, 
and  homogeneously  mixed  with,  another  liquid  substance; 
also,  the  resulting  liquid  product,  b  Any  homogeneous 
mixture  (usually  liquid)  the  composition  of  which  can  un¬ 
dergo  continuous  variation  within  certain  limits;  —  some¬ 
times  called  physical  mixture.  Also,  the  act  or  process 
by  which  such  a  mixture  is  produced.  So-called  chemi¬ 
cal  solution  is  that  accompanied  by  a  clearly  marked  chemi¬ 
cal  change,  as  when  silver  is  dissolved  in  nitric  acid ;  the 
product  in  this  case  is  a  solution,  not  of  silver,  but  of  silver 
nitrate.  Solution  not  so  accompanied  is  sometimes  called 
mechanical,  or  physical,  solution.  Solution  may  be  accom¬ 
panied  by  either  an  evolution  or  an  absorption  of  heat.  See 
also  OSMOTIC  PRESSURE,  DISSOCIATION,  2,  COLLOID,  11.,  1. 

5-  Math.  The  process  or  result  of  loosing  or  dissolving 
connections  formed  by  mathematical  operations  among 
symbols,  so  as  to  exhibit  these  symbols  freed  from  such 
connections  and  operations.  Thus,  to  solve  ay 2  -|-  2by  -+-  c 
=  0  (as  to  y)  means  to  exhibit  y  as  one  side  of  an  equa¬ 
tion,  unconnected  with  other  symbols ;  to  solve  the  dif¬ 
ferential  equation  +  2i?^~  -{-(7  =  0  means  to  ex¬ 

hibit  x  and  y  connected  by  an  equivalent  equation  freed 
from  differentiations.  A  general  solution  of  a  differential 
equation  contains  arbitraries  equal  in  number  to  the  order 
of  the  equation.  Particular  solutions  result  from  giving 
particular  values  to  these  arbitraries.  A  singular  solutiou 
is  neither  general  nor  particular. 

6.  Med.  a  The  termination  of  a  disease  ;  resolution,  b 
A  crisis,  c  A  liquid  medicine  or  preparation  (usually 
aqueous)  with  the  solid  ingredients  soluble. 

7.  Rom.  c£*  Civil  Lau\  Discharge  of  a  contract  by  per¬ 
formance,  esp.  payment ;  performance  of  an  obligation. 

8  Release;  deliverance;  discharge.  Obs.  Barrow. 
solution  of  continuity,  the  separation  of  connection,  or  of 
connected  parts,  as,  Surg.,  a  fracture  or  laceration, 
solution  plane.  Cry  si.  A  direction  in  a  crystal  of  rela¬ 
tively  easy  solubility,  as  when  the  substance  is  under 
great  pressure.  Chemical  actiou  along  solution  planes 
in  minerals  in  rocks  has  often  resulted  in  schillerization. 
Solution  pressure.  Physics  &  Chem.  Pressure  due  to  the 
tendency  of  atoms  or  molecules  to  pass  into  solution, 
specif,  that  tending  to  drive  metals  into  solution,  which  is 
a  cause  of  the  electric  current  from  a  primary  battery. 
SOl'u  tol  (s5I'u  -tol ;  t51),  n.  [L.  solvere,  solutum,  to  loose, 
dissolve  -f-  E.  creso/.]  Cresol  rendered  soluble  in  water 
by  the  addition  of  the  sodium  salt  of  cresol.  Trade  Name. 
So-lu'tri-an  (so-lu'trT-an),  a.  Designating,  or  pert,  to,  an 
epoch  of  paleolithic  culture  named  after  the  Solutrd  Cave, 
in  the  French  department  of  SSone-et-Loire,  where  charac¬ 
teristic  remains  were  discovered.  See  paleolithic. 
SOlv'a-blC  (s5l'vd-b’l),  a.  [Cf.  F.  solvable  solvent,  in  OF., 
payable.  See  solve  ;  cf.  soluble,  sol vible.]  1.  Suscep¬ 
tible  of  solutiou,  or  of  being  solved,  resolved,  or  explained. 

2.  Capable  of  being  paid  and  discharged,  as  debts. 

3.  Able  to  pay  one’s  debts  ;  solvent  Obs. 

—  solv  a-bll'i-ty  (  btl'T-tt),  solv'a  ble  ness,  n. 

Sol'vay  proc  ess  (s51'va).  [After  Ernest  Solrayoi  Couil- 

let,  near  Charleroi,  Belgium,  the  inventor.  I  A  prqcess  for 
making  soda  from  common  salt,  based  on  the  sparing  solu¬ 
bility  of  sodium  bicarbonate,  which  is  precipitated  when 
carbon  dioxide  is  passed  into  strongly  ammoniacal  brine, 
leaving  sal  ammoniac  in  solution.  The  bicarbonate  is  con¬ 
verted  into  carbonate  by  calcining, 
solve  (s51v),  v.  t.  ;  solved  (sblved)  ;  solv'ing  (sbl'vTng). 
[L.  solvere ,  solutum;  from  a  prefix  so-  expressing  separa¬ 
tion  (cf.  sober)  -f-  lucre  to  loosen  ;  cf.  OF.  soldre,  soudre. 
8ee  loose  ;  cf.  absolve.]  1.  To  clear  up  (what  is  obscure 
or  difficult  to  be  understood)  ;  to  unfold  ;  explain  ;  resolve  ; 
to  work  out  to  a  result  or  conclusion  ;  to  determine  ;  settle  ; 
as,  to  solve  a  doubt ;  to  solve  a  problem. 

God  shall  solve  the  dark  decrees  of  fate.  Tickell. 
2.  To  dissolve. 

Syn.  —  Explain,  resolve,  unfold,  clear  up. 

SOl'ven-cy  (s51'v?n-sT),  n.  [See  solvent.]  Quality  or 
state  of  being  solvent. 

sol'vent  (sbl'vent),  a.  [L.  solvens ,  p.  pr.  of  solvere ,  to 


loosen,  discharge,  pay.  See  solvable.]  1.  Having  the 
power  of  dissolving  ;  dissolving  ;  as,  a  solvent  fluid. 

2.  [Cf.  OF.  solvent. ]  Able  or  sufficient  to  pay  all  just 
debts  ;  as,  a  solvent  merchant ;  the  estate  is  solvent. 
solvent  naphtha.  =  benzine,  2  a. 
sol'vent  tsSl'vent),  n.  1.  A  substance  (usually  liquid) 
capable  of,  or  used  in,  dissolving  something  ;  as,  water  is 
the  appropriate  solvent  of  most  salts,  alcohol  of  resins, 
ether  of  fats. 

2.  That  which  resolves  or  explains;  as,  a  solvent  of  mystery. 
SOl've  ol  (-ve-ol ;  -51),  n.  [L.  solvere  to  dissolve  -{-  E.  cre¬ 
so/.]  A  solution  of  cresol  in  sodium  cresotate.  Trade  Name. 
solvs'berg  ite  (sfilvz'berg-it),  n.  [G.  solvsbergit ,  fr.  name 
of  a  mountain  in  Norway.]  Petrog.  A  dike  rock  composed 
of  alkali  feldspars  and  aegirite  and  intermediate  between 
grorudite  and  tinguaite. 

so'ma  (so'ma),  n.  [Skr.  sowa.]  1.  Rot.  An  East  Indian 
aselepiadaceous  climbing  shrub  ( Sarcostemma  acidum) 
yielding  a  somewhat  acidulous  milky  juice. 

2.  An  intoxicating  drink  of  ancient  India,  thought  to  be 
prepared  from  the  juice  of  the  above  plant,  and  used  in 
sacrificial  rites  in  honor  of  the  god  Indra  ;  homa,  also 
[ cap .],  this  liquor  personified  and  worshiped  as  a  god. 

So  ma'li  (s$-ma'le)  I  n.  1.  One  of  a  Hamitic  race  of  So- 
So-mal'  (so-iniil')  I  maliland,  many  tribes  of  which  are 
intermixed  with  Negro  and  Arab  blood.  They  are  very 
tall  and  dark,  with  well-formed  features  and  martial  car¬ 
riage  ;  nearly  all  are  fanatical  Mohammedans. 

2.  The  language  of  the  Somalis.  See  Hamitic  c. 

Sc  mas'chi  an  (so-mSs'kY-Sn),  a.  R.  C.  Ch.  Of,  pert,  to, 
or  designating,  an  order  founded,  in  1528,  by  Girolamo 
Miani  at  Somasco,  Italy,  to  conduct  orphan  and  Magdalen 
asylums  and  also  schools.  —  n.  A  member  of  this  order. 
SO  mat'ic  (so-mat'Tk),  a.  [Gr.  <jit>p.aTi/co<»,  fr  rriopa  the 
body.]  1.  Biol,  a  Pert,  to  the  body  as  a  whole  ;  corporeal, 
b  Pert,  to  the  soma  or  the  somatic  cells. 

2.  Anal,  it*  Embryol.  Pert,  to  the  wall  of  the  body;  so- 
matopleuric ;  parietal. 

somatic  cavity,  Zodl.,  the  coelom  ;  the  body  cavity.  —  b.  cell, 
Biol.,  one  of  the  cells  of  the  body  of  an  individual  which  be¬ 
come  differentiated  and  compose  the  tissues,  organs,  and 
parts  of  that  individual ;  — disting,  from  germ  cell.  When 
the  individual  dies  its  somatic  cells  must  sooner  or  later 
die,  but  the  substance  of  some  germ  cells  must  have  con¬ 
tinuous  life  as  long  as  the  race  exists.  —  b.  death.  See 
death,  n .,  1,  3d  Citation.  —  a.  velocity.  =  mass  velocity. 
SO'ma  to-  (so'ma-to-).  Combining  form  from  Greek  aw/ia, 
a-oifiaroT,  body  ;  as  in  somatocyst ,  somatology. 

SO  ma-tol'o-gy  (-t51'6-jT),  n.  [ somato -  -j-  -logy.]  1.  Doc¬ 
trine  orscience  of  general  properties  of  material  substances. 
2.  Anthropol.  The  comparative  study  of  the  structure, 
functions,  and  development  of  the  human  body,  — practi¬ 
cally  restricted  to  statistical  treatments  of  bodily  measure¬ 
ments  and  to comparativedescriptionsoftho.se  traits  which 
chiefly  distinguish  races  and  populations.  Cf .  craniometry 

—  so  ma do  logic  (-to-15j'fc),  -i  cal  (-I-kdlL  //.  —  so 
ma  to  log'i  ca3-ly,j/dr.-  so  ma  tol'o-gist  (-t5l'o  jtst),// 

so'ma  to  phyte7  (so'ma-to-fit7),  n.  [somalo-  -f-  -phyte.] 
Rot.  A  plant  composed  of  somatic  cells  which  develop 
chiefly  into  adult  tissue.  All  higher  plants  are  of  this 
type.  Cf.  asomatophyte. 

so'ma  to  plasm  (-plSz’m),  n.  [somato-  -}-  -plasm.]  Biol. 

Protoplasm  of  somatic  cells.  Cf.  germ  plasm. 
so'ma-to  pleura  (-pldor7 ;  243),  n.  [^6»///c//c/ — f—  Gr.  n-Aevpd 
side.]  Embryol.  In  the  embryos  of  craniate  vertebrates, 
the  outer,  or  parietal,  of  the  two  layers  into  which  the  lat¬ 
eral  plate  of  the  mesoblast  splits,  together  with  the  epiblast 
investing  it  externally.  The  inner,  or  visceral,  layer  of  mes¬ 
oblast  formed  at  the  same  time,  together  with  the  under¬ 
lying  hypoblast,  is  called  the  splanchnopleure ;  the  cleft 
between  them  forms  the  true  body  cavity,  or  coelom.  The 
somatopleure  forms  the  body  wall  (and  amniote  verte¬ 
brates  the  true  and  false  amnion);  the  splanchnopleure,  the 
walls  of  most  of  the  alimentary  canal.  The  terms  soma¬ 
topleure  and  splanchnopleure  are  extended  to  similar  struc¬ 
tures  in  the  embryos  of  certain  other  animals,  as  insects 
and  some  other  arthropods.  —  so  ma  to-pleu'ral  (-ploo'- 
rdl ;  243),  SO  ma  to  Pleu'ric  (-rTk),  a. 
som'ber  (  (sSm'ber),  a.  [F  .sombre  ;  orig.  uncert. ,  cf.  Sp. 
som'bre  I  sombra  shade,  prob.  fr.  LL.  subumbrare  to  put 
in  the  shade  ;  L.  sub  under  -f-  umbra  shade.  See  umbrage.] 

1.  Dull;  dusky;  gloomy;  as,  a  somber  forest  or  house. 

2.  Melancholy;  grave  ;  depressing  ;  as,  somber  reflections. 

—  som'ber  ly,  som'bre-ly,  adv.  —  som'ber  ness,  som'- 
bre-ness,  n. 

som  bre'ro  (s5m-bra'ro),  n.;pl.  -ros  (-roz). 

[Sp.,  fr.  sombra  shade.  See  somber.]  A 
kind  of  broad-brimmed  hat,  usually 
of  felt,  orig.  worn  in  Spain  and  iiu 
Spanish  America,  but  now  also  in 
the  southwestern  United  States, 
som'brous  (sSm'brws),  a.  [Cf.  Sp. 
sombroso.]  Somber.  —  som'brous-ly,  adv.—  som'brous- 
ness,  n. 

-some  (-sfim).  [AS.  -sum  ;  akin  to  G.  &  OHG.  - sam ,  Icel. 
samr ,  Goth,  lustu sains  longed  for.  See  same,  a.  ;  cf.  some, 
a.]  1.  An  adjective  suffix  having  primarily  the  sense  of 

like  or  same ,  and  indicating  a  considerable  degree  of  the 
thing  or  quality  denoted  in  the  first  part  of  the  compound; 
as  in  mettlesome,  gladsome,  winsome,  blithesome,  etc. 


Som  brero. 


2.  A  noun  suffix  used  with  numerals  and  denoting  together, 
in  all ;  as,  sixsome  ;  five-some.  Now  Rare ,  exc.  in  four.vo7«e. 

The  reference  “  See  -some  ”  is  sometimes  given  as 
the  only  definition  of  a  word  ending  in  -some,  if  its  meaning 
can  readily  be  gathered  from  the  definitions  of  the  suffix 
and  the  root  word. 

•some  (  -som).  Combining  form  from  Greek  mopa.  rjwpa- 
ros,  body ;  as  in  mero^ome,  a  body  segment ;  cephalo.vome. 
some  (sum),  a.  [ME.  som ,  sum,  AS.  sum  ;  akin  to  OS., 
OFries.,  S:  OHG.  sum,  OD.  som,  D.  sommig,  Icel.  sumr, 
Dan.  somme  (pi.),  Sw.  somlige  (pi.),  Goth,  sums ,  and  E. 
same.  See  same,  a.  ;  cf.  1st.  -some.]  1.  A  certain  ;  one  ; 
—  indicating  a  person,  thing,  event,  etc.,  as  not  known  in¬ 
dividually  or  designated  specifically  ;  —  often  correlative 
to  another ,  other ,  or  others  ;  as,  some  man,  that  is,  some  one 
man  ;  at  some  time  or  other. 

Some  man  praiseth  his  neighbor  by  a  wicked  intent.  Chaucer. 

2.  Being  a  certain  (indefinite)  portion  or  number;  being 
an  undefined  quantity  or  part ;  more  or  less  ;  as,  some  wine  ; 
some  persons  ;  — sometimes  implying  that  the  amount  or 
degree  is  small,  sometimes  that  it  is  considerable.  44  Bore 
us  some  leagues  to  sea.”  Shak.  Also,  with  special  partitive 
force  :  of  one  portion  or  group  ;  —  correl.  to  other  or  others. 

3.  About ;  more  or  less  ;  —  used  adverbially  before  a  nu¬ 

meral  ;  as,  a  village  of  some  eighty  houses  ;  formerly  before 
a  singular  noun  denoting  time  or  distance ;  as,  "‘Some  hour 
hence.”  Shah. 

4.  Logic.  The  term  indicating  restriction  in  the  applica¬ 
tion,  in  knowledge  or  existence,  of  the  predicate  to  the  class 
which  the  subject  designates  ;  as,  some  [and  doubtless  all] 
men  are  mortal;  some  [but  not  all]  negroes  are  Americans. 
Syn. —  Some,  any.  In  general,  some  emphasizes  lack  of 
specification,  any  lays  stress  on  indifference  of  choice  or 
lack  of  limitation;  as,  “ some  unsuspected  isle  in  far-off 
seas  ”  (R.  Browning) ;  “  as  common  ns  any  the  most  vulgar 
thing  to  sense  ”  (Shah.).  For  more  special  idiomatic  uses, 
see  defs. 

Borne  by  some,  bit  by  bit ;  a  little  at  a  time.  Obs.  or  Dial, 
some,  pron  1  A  certain  person  ;  one.  Obs.  Chaucer. 
2.  A  certain  (indefinite)  quantity,  portion,  or  number,  as 
distinguished  from  the  rest. 

Some  [6eeds]  fell  among  thorns  ;  .  .  .  but  other  fell  into  good 
ground  Matt.  xiii.  7,  8. 

some  .  .  .  some,  one  part  .  .  .  another  part ;  these  .  .  . 
those  ;  —  used  distributively. 

Some  to  the  shores  do  fly, 

Some  to  the  woods,  or  whither  fear  advised.  Daniel, 
some'bod-y  (sum'b5d-T),  ?/.  1.  A  person  unknown  or  un¬ 

certain  ;  a  person  indeterminate  ;  some  person. 

Jesus  said,  Somebody  hath  touched  me.  Luke  viii.  46. 
2.  A  person  of  consideration  or  importance. 

Theudas,  boasting  himself  to  be  somebody.  Acts  v.  36. 
some'how'  (-hou7),  adv.  In  one  way  or  another  ;  in  some 
way  not  yet  known  or  designated  ;  by  some  means  ;  as,  the 
thing  must  be  done  soinehoiv  /  he  lives  somehow  ;  —  some¬ 
times  emphasized  by  the  addition  of  or  other. 

He  has  somehow  or  other  got  the  entire  management.  .Scoff, 
som'er-sault  (sfim'er-sfilt),  n.  [F.  soubresaut  a  jump, 
leap,  OF.  also  soubresault,  fr.  Pr.  soubresaut ;  L.  super 
over  -|-  saltus  a  leap,  fr  satire  to  leap.  See  super-  ;  sali¬ 
ent.]  A  leap  or  fling  in  which  a  person  turns  his  heels 
over  his  head  ;  a  turning  end  over  end. 
som'er  sault,  v.  i.  To  turn  a  somersault. 

SOme'tMng  (sum'thlng),  n.  1.  Something;  a  tiling  un¬ 
known,  undetermined,  or  not  specifically  designated  ;  a 
certain  indefinite  thing ;  an  indeterminate  or  unknown 
event,  incident,  affair,  etc. 

The  whole  world  has  something  to  do.  something  to  talk  of,  some¬ 
thing  to  wish  for,  and  something  to  be  employed  about.  Pope. 

2.  A  portion,  more  or  less  ;  an  indefinite  quantity  or  degree. 

Something  yet  of  doubt  remains.  Milton. 

3.  A  thing  which  is  important,  significant,  or  noteworthy  ; 
an  element  of  value  ;  also,  a  person  of  consequence. 

If  a  man  thinketh  himself  to  be  something,  when  he  is  noth¬ 
ing,  he  deeeiveth  hiniBelf  Gal.  vi.  3. 

something  like.  See  1st  like,  3,  Note. 
some'thing.  adv.  a  In  some  degree  ;  somewhat ;  to  some 
extent,  b  At  some  distance.  Rare. 
some'time'  (-tim7),  (Idv.  1.  At  a  past  time  indefinitely  re¬ 
ferred  to  ;  once  ;  formerly. 

2  At  a  time  undefined  ;  once  in  a  while  ;  sometimes. 

3.  At  one  time  or  other  hereafter  ;  as,  I  will  do  it  some¬ 
time.  44  Sometime  he  reckon  shall.”  Chaucer. 

some'time',  a.  Having  been  formerly ;  former  ;  late ; 
whilom.  44  Our  sometime  sister,  now  our  queen.”  Shak. 
some'times7  (-timz7),  adv.  [sometime  -f-  adverbial  ending 
-s,  as  in  -wards.]  1.  Formerly;  once;  sometime.  Obs. 
2.  At  times;  not  always;  now  and  then  ;  occasionally. 

It  is  good  that  we  sometimes  be  contradicted  Jer.  Taylor, 
sometimes  .  .  .  sometimes,  at  certain  times  ...  at  certain 
other  times ;  as,  sometimes  guy,  sometimes  sad. 
some'what'  (-hw5t7),  n.  1.  A  certain  indeterminate  quan¬ 
tity  or  degree  ;  a  part,  more  or  less  ;  something. 

These  salts  have  somewhat  of  a  nitrous  taste.  Grew . 

2.  An  important  or  noteworthy  person  or  thing. 

3.  Hegelianism.  A  reality  to  which  belongs  negation  as  a 
limit ;  a  limited  reality. 

some'what',  adv.  In  some  degree  or  measure  ;  a  little. 
some'where7  (-hw£r7),  adv.  In  or  to  some  place  unknown 
or  not  specified  ;  in  one  place  or  another  ;  as,  to  go  some¬ 
where  out  of  town.  "Somewhere  nigh  at  hand.”  Milton. 


solucion  4*  solution. 
solue.  i*  sol-fa,  v. 
solum,  solume.  +  solemn. 

H, so'lum  (so'lflm),  n.  [I.]  Law. 
The  soil:  land:  parcel  of  ground- 
llso-lu'ti-o  (sil-la'shY-6),  n  [L.J 
Rom.  V  Civil  Law •  =  solution. 
so-lu'tion.  v.  t-  Mech.  To  ce¬ 
ment  hv  rubber  solution.  Cant 
so  lufc'lst  (sfJ-lQt'Tst),  n.  A  solv¬ 
er.  Obs. 

sol'u-tiv-  Solutive-  Ref.  Sp. 
sol'u-tlveubl'fi  tTv),  a.  [Cf.  F. 
sol ut if.)  'fending  to  dissolve  ; 
loosening  ;  laxative, 
solv-  Solve-  Ref.  Sj». 
solvd.  Solved.  Ref  .  Sp-  [Obs.  | 
solve,  n.  Solution:  explanation.! 
sol 'vend  (sbl'vPnd),  n  [!,.  sol- 
vendus  to  be  loosened  or  dis¬ 
solved,  fr.  solvere.  See  solu¬ 
tion. 1  A  substance  to  be  dis¬ 
solved  Rare. 

solv'er  (sOl'vCr),  n-  One  that 
solves.  [of  solvable 

solv'l-ble  (s51'vT-b’l).  a.  Vur. 

II  sol'vi-tur  am  bu-lan'do.  [L._ 
It  is  solved  by  walking  ;  the 


problem  is  solved  by  experi¬ 

ment  or  actual  performance;  — 
from  the  story  that  Diogenes, 
by  rising  and  walking,  confuted 
Zeno,  the  F.leatic.  who  argued 
that  all  things  are  at  rest. 

||  sol-vun'tur  ri'su  ta'bu-1® 
(tab'Q-le).  [L.l  The  writings, 
l  e.,  bills  of  indictment  or  com¬ 
plaint,  are  dismissed  with  laugh¬ 
ter  ;  —  adapted  from  Horace 
( Satires ,  1  \.  i.  Kfl).  [  Dirty.  Obs.  | 
solwy,  a.  [Cf.  AS.  so/u  mire.]| 
soly  +  solely,  sou  E 
solybubbe.  +  sillabub- 
Sol'y  ma  (s5l'f-mA),  n.  [Gr. 

Jerusalem. 

som.  4»  sum.  [BOM E  I 

som  Obs.  or  dial  Eng.  var  of| 
so'ma,  n.  A  trading  junk.  Obs 
so'ma  (sd'md),  n.  [Nb.,  fr.  Gr. 
crujp.a  body-]  Anat.  Sr  Zodl.  a 
The  whole"  axial  portion  of  an 
animal  —  bead,  neck,  trunk,  and 
tail,  b  All  of  any  organism  ex¬ 
cept  the  germ  cells, 
somaclon.  +  summation. 


so'ma-cula  (s  o'm  «-k  Q  1).  n. 

[Dim.  of  soma.]  Biol.  A  pangen. 
so-maj'  Var,  ofsAMAJ. 
so  ma-la'tros,  n.  [Gr.  awpa 
body  +  -AaTprj-?,  as  in  elSio Ao- 
Aarprj?  idolater  |  A  worshiper 
of  one’s  own  body*  Obs. 
somance  •[•  summons. 
soma  plant  =  soma,  1. 
somare.  +  summer. 

||  so'ma-t^n'  (so' mil -tan'),  n  ; 
,d  tenks  (-ta'nas).  [Sp  ]  A 
body  of  armed  townsmen  for 
defense  against  attack 
Soma-te'ri-a  (s5/md-te'rY-d),  n 
[NL.,  prob  fr  Gr.  aiou a  body 
4-  epiov  wool  (taken  in  the  sense 
of  down).]  Zool.  The  principal 
genus  or  eider  ducks, 
so-mat'i-cal  (RH-inftt'Y-kdl),  a. 
Somatic.  —  so-mat'i-cal-ly,  adv. 
so-mat'lcs  (-TkB),  n-  =  soma¬ 
tology,  1. 

■o'ma-tism  ( sd'md-tYz’m),  n. 

=  MATERIALISM.  [ALI.STJ 

so'ma-tlst  (-tlst),  n.  =materi-| 


so'ma-to-cyst'  (-tC-sTst'), /».  [so- 

mato -  +  .<7/*f.j  An  air  cavity 
in  the  float  of  a  siphononhoran. 

—  so  ma-to-cvs'tic  (-sls'tlk).  a. 
so  ma-to-ge  net'ic  (-tfi-jf-nCt'- 
Yk),  a.  Zonl.  Somatogenic. 

so  ma-to-gen'ic  (-tfi-jr-n'Tk),  a. 
[somato-  -+-  -genic  ]  Biol.  Origi¬ 
nating  in  the  somatic  cells, 
so'ma-tome  (-t5m),  n.  [Gr. 
rroifia  body  4-  -tome.)  A  somite. 

—  so  ma-tom'lc  (-t&m'Yk),  a. 
so  ma-tot'ro-pism  (-tttt'rfi 
pTz’m),  n.  [somato-  +  trap  ism.] 
Plant  Physiol.  A  directive  in¬ 
fluence  exercised  by  the  substra¬ 
tum  on  certain  organisms.  — 
so  ma-to-trop'ic  (-tfi-trfip'Yk), 
a  so  ma-to-trop'i-cal-ly,  adv. 
All  Obsoles. 

som'ber.  som'bre,  »’•  t.  To  make 
somber.  Rare.—  n.  Gloom. 
Obs. 

som-bre'rite  (s5in-bra'rYt),  n. 
Guano  from  Somhrero. 
somd  .p.a.  Fledged.  Obs 

somdel. somdlel.  f  somedeal- 


some.  4*  SAME,  SUM. 

some,  n.  [AS.  sd//i.]  Concord  ; 
agreement.  Obs. 
some,  a.  [AS.  gesom  united, 
peaceable-1  Convenient  ;  ac¬ 
cordant  ;  peaceable.  Obs. 
some,  conj.  [Cf.  Dan  &  Sw.  som 
as,  like  :  akin  to  E.  some,  same.] 
As;  so;  soever  ;  —  in  combina¬ 
tions,  as  howsotnerer,  whosomev- 
er.  Obs..  Dud.,  or  Illit. 
some,  adv.  Somewhat ;  in  some 
degree  :  to  some  extent.  Chiefly 
lint..  IT  S.  Sr  Scot. 
somed  4*  SAM  ED. 
some' deal',  adv.  In  some  de¬ 
gree  or  measure:  somewhat. 
Obs  nr  Scot.  Sr  Dial  Rug.  —  n. 
Somewhat;  u  fairly  large 
amount.  Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 
some'gate  (Bilm'gftt),  adv. 
[some  4-  gate  a  way.]  Somehow; 
somewhere.  Scot.  Sr  Dial.  Eng. 
somekll.  adv.  Somewhat.  Obs. 
somekin.  a.  Of  some  kind  ; 
some  kind  of.  Obs.  [etc.  | 

somen.  somenour  +  summon,| 
somentale.  +  samentalb. 


some 'part',  adv.  Somewhat;  in 

some  measure.  Scot. 
som'er  {dial,  sfim'gr).  Obs.  or 
dial.  Eng.  var.  of  summer. 
8omer,  n.  [OF.  somier,  F.  som- 
mier.]  A  sumpter  horse.  Obs. 
somerer.  n.  A  sumpter.  Obi, 
somerera.  4*  sombrero 
Som'er  set  (stt  m'5  r-s8t).  n. 
[From  Some rset shire,  Eng.]  A 
Dorset  horned  sheep, 
som'er-set  (sfim'5r-s6t).  Var.  of 

SOMERSAULT, 
somet.  +  SAMF-D. 
some'thing-ness,  n.  See  -ness. 
some'times  ,  a.  Former  ;  some¬ 
time.  Obs. 
somette.  4*  summit. 
some'way  In  someway; 

somehow  ;  —  commonly  written 
as  two  words. 

some'way8''  (sfin/waz'),  adv. 
Someway.  Dial  or  Colloq. 
some'what  ly.  adv.  Somewhat. 
Obs.  [definite  time.  R.  | 

some'when',  adv .  At  some  in- 1 
some'wheres  (sfim'hwars'L 
adv.  Somewhere.  Chiefly  Dial. 


Jcod,  foot;  out,  oil ;  chair;  eo  ;  sing,  iijk  ;  then,  thin;  nature,  verdure  (250);  K  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144) ;  boN  ;  yet ;  ih  =  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to§§  in  Gcine. 

Full  explanation,  of  Abbreviation*.  Signs,  etc.,  immediately  precede  the  Vocabulary. 


SOMEWHILE 


1994 


SONOROUS 


eome'whith  or  (sBm'hwTfcb'Sr),  adv.  To  some  place. 
BO'mite  (sS'mit),  7i.  [Gr.  oiopa  body.]  Anat.  tfc  Zo'dl. 
Oue  of  the  longitudinal  series  of  segments  into  which  the 
body  of  many  animals,  esp.  articulates  and  vertebrates,  is 
more  or  less  distinctly  divided  ;  a  somatome  or  metamere. 

—  SO'ml-ta!  (so'ml-tal),  so  mlt'ic  (so-mTt'Tk),  a. 
SOin'nal  (sSm'n&l),  n.  [L.  somnus  sleep -j-  E.  chlora/.] 

Phnnn.  A  solution  of  chloral  hydrate  and  urethane  in 
alcohol,  used  as  a  hypnotic. 

som  nam'bu  lant  (sSm-nSm'blj-lSnt),  a.  Walking,  or  ad¬ 
dicted  to  walking,  while  asleep, 
som  nam'bu  lar  (-lrir),  a.  Somnambulistic, 
som  nam'bu-late  (-lat),  v.  i.  d  t.  ;  -lat'ed  (-lat'gd) ;  -lat'- 
ing  (-lading),  [L.  somnus  sleep  -f-  ambulare ,  anibulatum , 
to  walk.  See  somnolent  ;  amble.]  To  walk  when  asleep. 

—  som  nam  bu  la'tion  (-la'shan),  n.  —  som  nam'bu-la'- 
tor  (-la'ter),  n. 

som  nam'bu  lism  (-bu-lTz’m),  n.  [Cf.  F.  somnambulisms. ] 
A  state  in  which  an  individual  asleep  performs  actions  ap¬ 
propriate  to  the  waking  state ;  a  state  of  sleep  in  which 
some  of  the  senses  and  voluntary  powers  are  partly  awake. 
SOm  nam'bu-list  (-list),  n.  One  who  is  subject  to  som¬ 
nambulism  ;  one  who  walks  in  his  sleep  ;  a  sleepwalker, 
som  nam'bu  lis'tic  (-lis'tTk),  a.  Of  or  pert,  to  a  somnam¬ 
bulist  or  somnambulism  ;  affected  by  somnambulism, 
som-nif'er-ous  (-nif'er-ws),  a.  [L.  somnifer ;  somnus 
sleep  -J -  ferre  to  bring.]  Soporific  ;  dormitive. 
som'no  lence  (s5m'no-lens)  (  n.  [L.  somnolentia  :  cf.  F. 
som'no-len-cy  (-ISn'sT)  J  somnolence.]  1.  Sleep.  Obs. 
2  Sleepiness;  drowsiness;  inclination  to  sleep, 
som'no  lent  (-l£nt),  a.  [L.  somnolentus ,  fr.  somnus  sleep, 
akin  to  Gr.  vnvos,  Skr.  svapna  sleep,  dream,  svap  to  sleep, 
Icel.  sofa ,  AS.  swefn  sleep :  cf.  F.  somnolent.  Cf  hyp¬ 
notic,  somnambulism,  soporific.]  Sleepy  ;  drowsy  ;  in¬ 
clined  to  sleep.  —  som'no-lent  ly,  adv. 

Sy n.  —  See  sleepy. 

80n  (sun),  n.  [ME.  xone,  sune ,  AS.  sunn ;  akin  to  D.  zoon, 
OS.,  OFries.,  &  OHG.  sunu ,  G.  .so/in,  Icel.  sonr ,  sunr,  Sw. 
son ,  Dan.  son,  Goth,  sanus,  Litli.  s unus,  Russ,  syn,  Skr. 
sunu  (fr.  su  to  beget,  to  bear),  and  Gr.  vios  son.]  1.  A 
male  child  ;  the  male  issue,  or  offspring,  of  a  parent,  father 
or  mother.  Also,  a  male  offspring  of  certain  animals. 

Sarah  conceived,  and  bare  Abraham  a  son.  Oen.  xxi.  2. 

2.  The  husband  of  one’s  daughter  ;  a  son-in-law. 

3.  A  male  descendant ;  in  pi.,  descendants  in  general. 

I  am  the  son  of  the  wise,  the  son  of  ancient  kings.  Js.  xix  11. 

4.  An  adopted  male  child  ;  a  pupil,  ward,  or  any  other 
young  male  dependent ;  —  often  used  in  address  where  a 
sense  of  like  relation  to  that  of  father  and  child  is  felt,  as 
by  a  confessor,  by  an  old  man  to  a  young,  etc. 

The  child  grew,  and  she  brought  him  unto  Pharaoh’s  daugh¬ 
ter,  and  he  hecnme  her  son.  Ex.  i).  It). 

6-  A  person  or  thing  brought  forth  or  developed,  conceived 
of  in  relation  to  that  which  produces  or  nurtures  ;  esp.,  a 
native  or  inhabitant  of  some  specified  place  ;  as,  sons  of 
Albion  ;  sons  of  New  England  ;  a  son  of  the  Church. 

Earth’s  tall  sons,  the  cedar,  oak,  and  pine.  Blackmore. 
6.  (cap.,  and  commonly  with  the  def.  article)  Jesus  Christ, 
the  Savior,  called  the  Son  of  God,  and  the  Son  of  man. 

The  exoressions  son  of  pride,  sons  of  light,  son  of  Be¬ 
lial,  are  Hebraisms,  which  denote  persons  possessing  the 
qualities  of  pride,  of  light,  or  of  Belial,  as  children  inherit 
the  qualities  of  their  ancestors. 

Son  of  Heaven,  the  emperor  of  China  (the  Celestial  Empire) ; 

—  a  translation  of  a  Chinese  title.  —  Sons  of  Liberty,  Amer. 
His/.,  the  name  of  various  patriotic  societies,  originally  se¬ 
cret  and  mostly  of  workingmen.  They  led  the  resistance 
to  the  Stamp  Act  (1765;  repealed  1766),  helped  to  call  the 
Continental  Congress  (1774),  and  thereafter  worked  for 
American  independence.  Called  locally  Liberty  Boys—  sons 
of  the  prophets.  See  school  of  the  prophets,  under  school. 

SO'nance  (so'nnns),  n.  1.  A  sound;  a  tune.  Obs. 

2.  Quality  or  state  of  being  sonant ;  sonancy. 

SO'nan-cy  (-nan-si),  n.  Quality  or  state  of  being  sonant. 
SO'nant  (so'nftnt),  a.  [L.  sonans ,  -antis,  p.  pr.  of  sonare. 
See  sound  a  noise.]  1.  Of  or  pert,  to  sound  ;  sounding. 

2.  Phon.  Uttered,  as  an  element  of  speech,  with  voice  or 
vocal  sound,  as  distinguished  from  mere  breath  sound ; 
voiced  ;  intonated  ;  vocal ;  tonic  ;  —  the  opposite  of  surd, 
voiceless,  nonvocal,  or  atonic.  See  Guide  to  Pron .,  §30.  — 
n.  A  sonant  sound  or  its  symbol. 

SO  na'ta  (so-mi'td),  n.  [It.,  fr.  It.  &  L.  sonare  to  sound. 
See  sound  a  noise.]  Music,  a  An  instrumental  composi¬ 
tion,  usually  in  more  than  one  movement ;  —  used  in  the 
17th  and  18th  centuries  in  distinction  from  cantata.  Two 


types  of  sonata  were  recognized  :  the  sonata  da  chiesa, 
or  church  sonata,  inclining  to  grave  airs  contrapuntally 
treated  :  and  the  sonata  da  camera,  or  chamber  sonata,  re¬ 
sembling  the  suite,  b  An  extended  composition  in  cyclic 
form,  for  oue  or  two  instruments,  and  in  three  or  four 
movements  which  are  contrasted  in  rhythm  but  related  in 
tonality  and  properly  have  an  organic  unity  of  sentiment 
and  style.  The  movements  are  typically  as  follows:  (1)  an 
allegro,  or  quick  movement  in  the  distinctive  sonata  form 
(see  def.  a  below),  which  may  have  a  short  slow  introduc¬ 
tion  ;  (2)  an  adagio,  largo,  andante,  or  other  slow  move¬ 
ment,  either  in  the  song  or  variation  form  ;  (3)  the  lighter 
minuet  or  (the  more  modern)  scherzo,  sometimes  with 
appended  trio ;  (4)  the  quick  finale,  often  in  rondo  form. 

sonata  form.  Music,  a  A  type  of  musical  structure  dis¬ 
tinctive  of  the  sonata.  It  is  based  upon  two  themes  or  sub¬ 
jects.  presented  in  different  keys,  often  with  transition¬ 
al  episodes,  and  conforming  substantially  to  the  following 
plan:  (1)  the  exposition,  giving  out  the  principal  subject 
in  the  tonic  key,  and  the  secondary  subject  usually  in  the 
dominant  key  if  the  tonic  key  is  major,  otherwise  in  the 
relative  major;  (2) the  development,  giving  a  full  thematic 
working  out  of  one  or  both  subjects ;  (3)  the  recapitula¬ 
tion,  repeating  both  subjects  in  the  original  key,  and  end¬ 
ing  with  a  coda.  Sonata  formula  has  been  suggested  for 
this  sense  to  distinguish  it  from  the  next,  b  An  extended 
form  in  several  movements,  typically  as  described  under 
sonata  b  The  sonata  form  is  used  not  only  in  the  sonata 
proper,  as  for  piano,  organ,  violin,  etc.,  but  in  the  con¬ 
certo,  string  quartet,  and  other  chamber  music  for  more 
than  one  or  two  instruments,  and  in  the  symphony. 

SO'na-ti'na  (so'na-te'nd),  n. ;  It.  pi.  -ne  (-na).  [It.]  Music. 
A  short  or  simplified  sonata. 

SO  na'tion  (so-na'shwn),  7i.  [See  sonant.]  Phon.  Con¬ 
version  of  a  surd,  or  voiceless,  sound  into  a  sonant,  or 
voiced,  sound.  Cf.  surdation. 

Son'chus  (sbq'kws),  n.  [L.,  sow  thistle,  Gr.  <r6yx0?*] 
Hot.  A  genus  of  Old  World  cichoriaceous  plants,  the  sow 
thistles,  having  coarse,  often  spiny-tipped  foliage,  and 
heads  of  yellow  flowers.  The  ribbed  achenes  are  crowned 
with  soft  white  pappus. 

song  (s5ng  ;  205),  n.  [AS.  song,  sang,  fr.  singan  to  sing  ; 
akin  to  D.  zang,  G.  sang,  Icel.  songr,  Goth,  saggu  s.  See 
sing.]  1.  That  which  is  sung,  or  uttered  with  musical 
modulations  of  the  voice,  whether  of  a  human  being  or  of 
a  bird,  insect,  etc.;  singing  ;  vocal  music.  Cf.  speech,  n. ,2. 

2.  A  lyrical  poem  adapted  to  vocal  music  ;  a  ballad  ;  more 
generally,  any  poetical  strain  ;  a  poem. 

3.  Poetical  composition  ;  poetry;  verse. 

This  subject  for  heroic  song.  Milton. 

4.  Music.  A  melody  or  musical  setting  for  a  lyric  poem  or 
ballad  ;  as,  a  folk  song,  art  so7ig  (see  Lied),  part  song,  etc. 

5.  An  object  of  derision  ;  a  laughingstock.  Obs. 

And  now  am  I  their  song,  yea,  I  am  their  byword.  Job  xxx.  9. 

6.  A  trifle.  “  The  soldier’s  pay  is  a  song.'1  Silliman. 
Syn. —Sonnet,  ballad,  canticle,  carol,  canzonet,  ditty, 
catch,  round,  hymn,  descant,  lay,  strain,  poesy,  verse, 
song  of  ascents,  or  s.  of  degrees,  Bib.,  any  one  of  a  series  of 
fifteen  psalms  (Ps.  cxx.-cxxxiv.)  sung  by  Hebrew  pilgrims 
on  their  way  to  Jerusalem  or  (according  to  the  Talmud) 
while  mounting  the  fifteen  steps  of  the  temple  between  the 
court  of  the  women  and  the  court  of  the  Israelites.  Called 
also  gradual  psalm,  pilgrim  psalm.  —  8.  of  Solomon,  or  S.  of 
Songs,  the  Canticles.  See  Old  Testament.  —  S.  of  the  Three 
Children.  See  Old  Testament. 

song'book  (-bdok'),  n.  Music.  A  collection  of  songs  ;  a 
book  of  hymns  or  other  vocal  music. 

SOng'craft7  (-kraft'),  7i.  [Cf.  AS.  sangcraeft .]  Art  of  mak¬ 
ing  songs  or  verses  ;  metrical  composition  ;  versification. 

song'ful  (-fdol),  a.  Disposed  to  sing ;  songlike;  melodi¬ 
ous.  —  song'iul-ness,  n. 

song  sparrow  A  common 
sparrow  ( Melospiza  7nelodia)  of 
eastern  North  America  noted 
for  its  sweet,  cheerful  song.  It 
is  about  six  inches  long,  brown¬ 
ish  above  and  white  below, 
with  brownish  streaks  on  the 
breast,  forming  a  blotch  in  the 
center.  Also,  any  of  many  geo¬ 
graphic  varieties  of  the  same 
species  of  western  North  America  from  Alaska  to  Mexico. 

SOng'Ster  (sSng'ster  ;  205),  7i.  [AS.  sangestre,  fem.]  1.  One 
that  sings  or  is  skilled  in  singing ;  — said  chiefly  of  birds. 
2.  A  book  or  folder  of  popular  songs. 

songstress  (-strgs),  7i.  [See  songster  ;  -ess.]  A  woman 
who  sings  ;  also,  a  female  singing  bird. 

song  thrush.  An  Old  World  thrush  ( Turdus  musicus , 


Song  Sparrow. 


Song  Thrush. 

[NL.,  after  Pierre  Son - 


syn.  T.  iliacus ),  next  to  the  nightingale  the  most  popular 
of  European  song  birds.  It  is  olivaceous  brown  — 
above  and  white  below,  tinged  with  buff  on  the 
breast,  and  spotted  with  blackish  brown  on 
the  breast  and  sides.  Called  also  mavis 
and  throstle. 

so-nii'er-ous  (si-nTf'er-ws),  a.  [L.  so- 
7i«5-f-  E.  -ferous.]  Sounding  ;  produc¬ 
ing  or  conveying  sound, 
son'i-fi-ca'tion  (sbn'i-fT-ka'shtm),  n. 

[L.  sonus  sound  -j-  E.  - fication .] 

Act  or  process  of  producing  sound, 
as  the  stridulation  of  insects, 
son'-in-law',  n.  ;  pi.  sons-in- 
law.  The  husband  of  one’s  daugh¬ 
ter  ;  a  man  in  his  relationship  to* 
his  wife’s  parents. 

Son'ne-ra'ti-a  (sSn'e-ra'shT-d),^.  _ 

7\eral  (1745-1814),  French  naturalist.]  Bot.  A  genus  of 
trees  and  shrubs  typifying  the  family  Sonneratiaceae. 
They  have  large  bell-shaped  flowers  succeeded  by  pulpy 
berries,  which  in  the  case  of  *S’.  acida  are  used  as  a  condi¬ 
ment  in  India.  S.  apetala  is  the  kambala. 

Son  ne-ra  ti-a'ce  ®  (-a'se-e),  n.  pi.  [NL.]  Bot.  A  small 
family  of  tropical  trees  and  shrubs  (order  Myrtales),  having 
opposite  leaves,  large  flowers  with  indefinite  stamens,  and 
pulpy, often  edible,fruit.— son  ne-ra'ti-a'ceous  (-shfts),a. 
son'net  (s5n'St;  -It;  151),  n.  [F.,  fr.  It.  sonetto,  dim.  of 
suono  a  sound,  a  song,  fr.  L.  so7iits  a  sound  ;  cf.  OF.  &  Pr. 
sonet  a  little  song.  See  sound  noise.]  1.  A  short  poem, 
usually  amatory.  Obs. 

2  A  verse  form  of  Italian  origin,  consisting  of  fourteen 
lines,  typically  five-foot  iambics,  riming  according  to  a 
prescribed  scheme  ;  also,  a  poem  in  this  form,  or  more  or 
less  conforming  to  it.  Two  standard  types  of  sonnet  are 
recognized  :  a  The  Italian  sonnet,  also  called  the  Petrarchan, 
or  regular,  sonnet,  in  which  the  lines  are  grouped  (normally 
bv  a  lull  pause)  into  an  octare  of  two  quatrains  running  on 
two  rimes  (thus,  a  b  b  a,  a  b  b  a)  and  a  sestet  of  two  tercets 
on  two  or  three  rimes,  having  more  freedom  of  arrange¬ 
ment,  but  commonly  running  c  d  c,  d  C  d,  or  c  d  e,  cue. 
b  The  English,  or  Shakespearean,  sonnet,  in  which  the  lines 
are  grouped  into  three  quatrains  and  a  couplet,  with  rime 
scheme  as  follows  :  a  b  a  b,  c  d  c  d,  e  f  e  f.  g  g.  Spenser 
unites  the  quatrains :  aba  b,  b  c  b  c,  c  d  c  d,  e  e.  The  Mil¬ 
tonic  sonnet  is  a  variation  of  the  Petrarchan  having  no  divi¬ 
sion  marked  between  octave  and  sestet,  the  sense  being 
continued  over  from  the  eighth  into  the  ninth  line.  The 
sonnet  is  thought  to  be  suited  for  the  concise  treatment  of 
an  isolated  sentiment  or  reflection,  of  which  the  exposition 
often  flows  to  a  climax  in  the  octave,  and  the  conclusion 
follows  with  an  answering  ebb  in  the  sestet, 
son'net,  v.  i.  To  compose  sonnets.  —  v.  t.  To  compose  a 
sonnet  or  sonnets  on.  Rare. 

son'net-eer'(-er'),  n.  [Cf.  It.  sotietfiere.]  A  composer  of 
sonnets,  or  small  poems  ;  a  small  poet ; — often  in  contempt, 
son  net  eer',  v.  i.  To  compose  sonnets.  Lowell. 

son'net-ize  (s5n'St-Iz),  v.  i.  To  compose  sonnets. 

So  no'ma  oak  (so-no'md).  [From  So7ioma  County,  Cali¬ 
fornia.]  The  California  black  oak  Qucrcus  californica. 

So  no'ra  (so-no'ra),  n.  A  state  ill  northwestern  Mexico. — 
Sonora  gum,  the  acidulous  gum  resin  of  the  creosote  bush. 
—  S.  ironwood,  a  fabaceous  tree  ( Ohieya  tesota)  of  the  south¬ 
western  United  States  and  Mexico  ;  also,  its  hard  wood. 

So  no'ran  (-ran),  a.  Biogeog.  a  Pertaining  to  or  des¬ 
ignating  the  arid  division  of  the  Austral  zone,  including 
the  warmer  parts  of  the  western  United  States  and  central 
Mexico.  It  is  divided  into  the  Upper  Sonoran,  which  lies 
next  to  the  Transition  zone,  and  the  Lower  Sonoran,  next 
to  the  Tropical,  b  =  austral,  2.  Obs.  —  Sonoran  province, 
region,  or  eubregion,  the  Austral  zone,  esp.  when  excluded 
from  the  Nearctic  region  and  given  independent  rank, 
son  o-res'cent  (s5n'o-r6s'gnt),  a.  [L.  sonorus  (see  sono¬ 
rous)  -f-  E.  -escenl.]  Physics.  Capable  of  emitting  sound 
when  acted  on  by  light  or  similar  radiations.  —  son  O-res'- 
cence  (-2us),  n. 

80-nor'i-ly  (s6-n5r'T-tT),  n.  [L.  soiiorifas.]  Quality  or 
state  of  being  sonorous  ;  sonorousness. 

SO-llC'rous  (so-no'ias  ;  7 tow  often,  esp.  in  British  usage , 
sSn'o-rfis),  a.  [L.  sonorus,  fr.  sotior,  -oris,  a  sound,  akin 
to  sonus  a  sound.  See  sound  noise.]  1.  Giving  sound 
when  struck  ;  resonant  ;  as,  so7iorous  metals. 

2.  Loud  or  full  in  sound  ;  as,  a  sonorous  voice. 

3.  Impressive  in  sound  ;  high-sounding. 

4.  Phon.  Characterized  by  full  vocal  sound;  —  said  esp. 
of  the  vowels  and  the  vowel-like  consonants. 

8onorouB  figures,  Physics,  figures  formed  by  the  vibrations 


Borne' while7  (-hwTU),  adv. 
Note  Bare  or  Archaic.  1.  Some¬ 
times  ;  now  and  ngain. 

2.  Once  ;  at  one  time. 

3.  For  a  time  ;  for  a  while. 
some'whileB7  (-hwllz7),  ndr. 
Somewlule.  O  m.  or  Dial.  Eng. 
eome'who7,  pron.  Some  on c.Obs. 
Bomir  -p  summer. 

sornkyn  f  sumkkix. 
aommage,  w.  [OF.  somage. ] 
Baggage.  Ob*. 

Bommar,  a.  Summary  Obs.  Scot. 
somme  samn,  some,  sum. 
|[Bom  meil'  (sG'ma'y’),  n.  [F.] 
Mum  her  ;  sleep. 

Bommer.  -p  som  hr,  a  eumpter 
Bom'mer-ing.  Var.  of  summer¬ 
ing.  [of  SOMERSAULT.] 

8om'mer-8et (sfim'Or-sCt ).  Var. | 
sotnmier.  n.  [OF.]  A  eumpter 
horse.  Ob*. 

Bommin,  sommon.  -p  summon. 
Bommitie  -p  summity. 
■ommonce.  summons. 
som  nam'bu-lance  (BQm-n&m'- 
bfl-h/ns),  n.  [See  SOMNAMR17- 
LATE-1  Somnambulism. 
b om  n  am  'b  ul e  ( -  b  u  1 ;  so  m '  n  ii  n  '- 
bul'),  n.  J.F.]  A  somnambulist, 
som  nam'DU-lic  (-btl-lTk),  a. 
Somnambulistic, 
som'na  phor  (sBm'nd-ffir),  n. 
TL.  somnus  sleep  +  Gr.  -4>opos 
hearing.]  A  narcotic  used  to 
induce  hypnosis. 

Bomne  "p  summon. 

Bom'ni-al  (»5m'nT-<Zl),  a.  [L. 
somniahs  dream-bringing.]  Of 
or  pertaining  to  sleep  dr  dreams 
Bom'ni-ate  (-at),  r.  t.  [L. somni- 
are,  a  turn .]  To  dream.  Obs. 
som'ni-a-tive  (-S-tlv),  a.  Som- 
nial  ;  sommatory.  Rare. 
som'nl-a-to-ry  (-a-t6-rl),  a.  Per¬ 


taining  to  sleep  or  dreams  ;  som- 
nial.  Obs.  or  R. 

Bom-nic'u-louB  ( sdm-nTk'rt-b/s), 
a.  (L.  soinmculosus.)  Inclined  to 
or  inducing  sleep  ;  sleepy.  Obs. 
som  ni-fa'cient  (s5m7nY-fa'- 
sh<®nt),  a.  tf  n.  [L.  somnus 
sleep  +  faciens,  -entis,  p.  pr.  of 
faccre  to  make.]  Soporific. 
Bom-nif'er-y  (s5m-nIf'Pr-I),  n. 

]  A  somniferous  place.  Obs. 
som-nif'ic  (4k),  a-  [L .  somnifi- 
cus ;  somnus  sleep  -f-  facerc  to 
'  make.]  Somniferous, 
som-nif'u-gous  (-fl-g«s),  a.  [L. 

|  somnus  sleep  +  fit  gar  e  to  put  to 
I  (light.]  Driving  away  sleep.  Ob*. 
s  om-nil'o  quence  (-nll'u- 
kwtns),  s  o  m-n  i  l'o-q  u  i  8  m 
!  (-kwY/.’m),  u.  Somniloquy. 
som-nil'o-quistC-kwYst),  n.  One 
I  who  talks  m  his  sleep, 
som-nil'o-quous  (-kw?7s),  a.  [  L. 
j  somnus  sleep  -f  login  to  speak.] 
i  Apt  to  talk  in  sleep. 

Bom-nil'o-quy  (-kwY),  n.  Act  of 
I  talking  in  sleep  ;  also,  the  talk- 
I  ing  of  one  in  a  state  of  somnip- 
!  a  thy.  Rare. 

som-nip'a-thist  (-nYp'd-thYst), 
I  n.  One  in  a  state  of  somnipathy . 

som-nlp'a-thy  (-thY),  n.  [L 
1  somnus  sleep  +  E.  -pathy.  1  Sleep 
due  to  mesmerism  or  the  like, 
som'no  (sOm'no),  n.  [F.,  fr.  L. 
somnus  sleep.]  Small  commode 
j  or  table  at  the  Bide  of  a  bed. 

som  no-lon'ti  a  (sdm'nfi-lPn'- 
Ishl-d),;/.  [L.]  Med.  A  state  of 
drowsiness  :  somnolence, 
som  no  les'cence  (-nfi-lPs'ens), 
n.  A  becoming  somnolent, 
som  no-les'cenfc  (-IPs'r-nt),  a. 
Inclined  to  sleep  ;  somnolent. 
Bom'no-llBm  (sfim'nft-lYz’m),  n. 


The  somnolent  state  induced  by 
mesmerism  or  the  like, 
som-nop'a-thist  (sbm-ntfp'd- 
thYst).  Var.  of  somnipathist. 
som-nop'a  thy  (-thl).  Var.  of 
SOM n i PATH V. 
somnour.  -f  SUMMON ER. 
som'nus  (som'nus),  n.  [L.] 
Sleep;  — as  a  deity  [ert/>.],  the 
brother  of  Death  (Mors)  and  son 
of  night  (Nox).  [smother.] 
soraodyr.  Obs.  c  o  r  r  u  p  t.  of  | 
somon.  +  SALMON,  SUMMON, 
somons.  somounce.  *f*  summons. 
Som  o-ri'as  (sdnUft-rT'os).  J). 
Bib,  [A  swamp.  Obs.  | 

sompe.  n.  [See  sump,  swamp. | 
sompne.  v.  t.  [ME.  sonnnen, 
samnicn,  to  congregate,  call  to¬ 
gether,  AS .  sannnan  gather  (cf. 
sam  k);  confused  with M E. somo - 
nen  ( see  summon).]  To  summon. 
Obs.  —  sompner,  n.  Obs.  [  Obs.  | 
sompnewarie,  n.  Songe\varie.| 
sompnin  samn. 

sompnolence.  somnolence. 
sompnoure.  +  sompner. 
somrednesse,  n.  [Cf.  AS.  sam- 
rdd  united,  harmonious.]  Con¬ 
cord  ;  unanimity.  Obs. 
somrune.  n.  [AS.  sam-  together 
4-  run  a  whisper,  consultation. 
Cf.  same  ;  koun.]  Communing; 
colloquy.  Obs. 

somyn.  +  samen.  [sun.] 

son.  ^  SIN,  SOME,  SOON,  SOUND, I 

son.  Ohs.  pi.  of  shoe. 
so'na-ble  (sfi'na-b’l),  a.  That 
may  In*  sounded, 
so'nant-ized  <  sd'ndn-tTzd),  a. 
Phon.  =  voiced. 
so  nar'  (sC-niir'),  n  [Hind,  su- 
nur,  sonar.  \  A  member  of  a  Hin¬ 
du  artisan  caste  of  goldsmiths 
and  silversmiths. 


||  son  assault'  de-mesne'.  rAF.] 
Law.  Lit.,  his  own  assault  ;  — 
the  name  of  a  plea  of  self-de¬ 
fense  in  nn  action  of  assault, 
son 'burnt  .  f  SUNBURNT, 
son'ey.  Var.  of  SONSY.  Scot, 
Jr  Dial.  Eng.  [var.  of  SAND.] 
sond  (s5nd).  Ohs.  or  dial.  Eng.| 
sond.  sonde.  +  sound,  a. 

Bond,  sonde,  n.  [AS.  sand.  See 
send,/*.  /.]  Obs.  Act  of  send¬ 
ing  i»r  that  which  is  sent:  specif.: 
a  A  message  ;  a  command  ;  an 
ordinance,  b  A  messenger,  c 
A  visitation  of  Providence;  al60, 
providential  aid  ;  mercy, 
sonde,  f  sand,  shonde. 
sonde.  sind.  form  of  be. 
son  de'li  (sOn-da'le^),  n.  [Kana- 
rese  sonda,  son  deli.]  =  musk- 
shrew  a. 

son'der.  sunder. 
sonderlipes.  sunderlepes. 
sondeemon.  f  8ANDE8MAN. 
sondi.  4  sandy. 
sondire.  -fr  sunder,  adv. 
sondrilipes  -f  sunderlepes. 
son'dry  +  sundry.  [sun.] 
Bone.  *7*  SIN,  SON,  soon,  SOUND,! 
Soneday.  4  Sunday. 
sonegatls.  +  sun  gates. 
sonen.  n.  Ahsolution.  Obs. 
Sonenday.  ^  Sunday. 

Bon'er-i  (sBn'Cr-Y  ;  so'n5r-).  n. 
[Hind,  sbndr  gold  worker,  fr. 
sond  gold.]  Cloth  with  inter¬ 
woven  strands  of  gold  ;  cloth  of 
gold.  Anglo-Ind. 
sonet.  -j-  sonnet. 
song.  8onge  Ohs.  pret.  of  sing. 
Son-geesh'  (sBn-gesh'),  n.  One 
Of  a  tribe  of  Salishan  Indians  of 
Vancouver  Island,  now  mostly 
Roman  Catholics.  [sing.* 

Bongen.  Obs.  pret.  pi.  &  p.  p.  of  j 


song'er.  n.  A  singer.  Obs. 
songes'  sont  mensonges' 

(sOnzV  b6n  md.N'sSNzh';.  [F.] 
Dreams  are  lies. 

songewarie,  n.  [OF.  songcor, 
s  o  n  g  e  u  r,  an  interpreter  of 
<1  r  e  a  m  s.l  Interpretation  of 
dreams.  Ohs. 

Son-ghay'.  Son-ghai'  (s5q-gY'), 
«.  A  Negro  of  a  people  of  west- 
err.  Sudan,  about  the  great  bend 
of  the  Niger,  who  from  the  loth 
to  the  loth  century  formed  a 
powerful  Moslem  empire.  [/?.[ 
aong'lah.o.  Consisting  of  songs.  | 
8on'gle  (sBq'g’l),  n.  [Cf.  dial. 
swingle,  in  this  sense,  and  Sw. 
dial,  ringla,  vindla,  to  tie  straw 
or  hay  together  for  cattle,  srin- 
gel ,  srindfd,  fodder  for  one  feed¬ 
ing.]  A  handful  of  gleaned  corn; 
hence,  a  small  quantity.  Obs. 
or  Dial.  Eng.  [less-ly,  adv.  | 
song'less.  a.  See  -less.-  song'-| 
Bong'man.  n.  A  glee  man. 
songonne.  Ohs.  p.  p.  of  SING, 
son'hood,  ii.  See -hood. 
son'ic  (sBn'Tk),  a.  See  petrog- 
k a  pii  y  .  [Just  in  time.  | 

bo  ni  ca'  (sirne'ka'),  adv.  [F.]| 
son  i-fac'tion  (sBn'Y-fkk'shiin). 
Var.  of  SONIFICATION. 
aon'i-fer  (sBn'Y-f?r),  n.  [NL. 
See  soniferous. J  A  kind  of 
e:ir  trumpet  for  the  deaf. 
Bonk(s5i)K),  n.  Scot.  Hr  Dial.  Eng. 
Obsoles.  a  A  seat;  a  couch,  b 
A  green  turf,  c  A  pad  of  straw 
used  as  a  saddle  or  as  a  cushion; 
—  generally  in  pi. :  d  A  sod. 
sonk,  r.  i.  [Cf.  Flemish  zonken 
to  he  half  asleep,  loll  about.]  To 
drivels  loiter.—  sonk'er.  n.  Both 
Ob*.  Scot.  [of  SI N K. I 

eonk'en.  Obs.  i>ret.  pi.  &  p.  p.  | 


Bon'kin,  n.  Dim.  of  son.  Ob». 
son'less.  a.  See -less. 
son'ly.  -J*  soonly. 

Bon'ly,  a.  Filial.  Obs.  Scot. 
sonne.  sun,  son,  soon. 
son-nel'ic  (sO-nSl'lk),a.  See  pk. 
j  trography. 

sonnespring.  n.  Sunrise.  Ob  a 
son'net  er.  n.  A  sonneteer, 
son'net-ing.  n.  Composition  oi 
recital  of  sonnets  ;  also,  Obs • 
singing  ;  song. 


A  sonneteer. 
Sonnets  eollec- 


son'net-ist.  n. 
son'net-ry,  n. 
tively.  Obs. 
son  net'to,  n.  [It.  sone((o.]  A 
sonnet.  Obs. 

Sonni.  Sunni. 

Son'nite.  Var.  of  Sunnite. 
son'ny.  +  sunny. 
son'ny  (sttn'Y),  n.  A  term  o! 
address  familiarly  used  to  a  boy. 
so-nom'e-ter  (sfi-nBm'C-tPr),  n. 
IL.  sonus  a  sound  -f  E.  -meter.] 

1.  Aeons.  See  monochord,  1  a 

2.  =  AUDIOM E  i  E  R. 

Sonondaye.  Sunday 

Bono  'rant  (sn-no'rdnt  :  201),  a. 
Phon.  Sonorous  ;— said  esp.  of 
certain  consonants.  Hempl. 
sonore.  a.  [L.  so/io?*w.s\]  Sono¬ 
rous.  Obs. 

Bo-nor'ic  (8*-n5r'Yk),  a.  Phon. 
Made  prominent  by  sonority,  as 
a  syllalile.  '  Hempl. 

son7o  rif'ic  (sBnAVrYf'Yk),  a. 
[L.  son  or ,  -oris,  a  sound  +  E. 
-fic.  See  sonorous.]  Producing 
sound.  Rare. 

so-no'ro-phone  (s6-nB'r6-f5n  ; 

201),  n.  [L.  sonorus  sonorous  -f 
E.  -phone. ]  Music.  A  kind  of 
bombardon. 

son  o-ros'i-ty  (sBn'n-rBs'Y-tY), 
w.  Sonorousness.  Obs. 


ale,  senate,  care,  ftm,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofa;  eve,  event,  6nd,  recent,  maker;  ice,  ill;  old,  obey,  orb,  5dd,  s&ft,  cdnnect ;  use,  unite,  urn,  up,  circiVs,  menu ; 

||  Foreign  Word.  f  Obsolete  \  urlunt  of.  +  combined  with.  =  equals. 


SONOROUSLY 


1995 


SOPRAPORTA 


of  a  substance  emitting  a  musical  tone,  as  the  geometrical 
figures  formed  by  sand  on  a  plate  of  glass  or  metal  when 
the  bow  of  a  violin  is  drawn  along  the  edge  ;  —  called  also 
acoustic  figures,  Chladni's  figures.  -  sonorous  tumor  or  tu¬ 
mour,  Unt.,  a  tumor  which  is  resonant  on  percussion 

—  so-no'rous-ly,  «</(•. —  so  no'rous  ness,  n. 

son'tag  (sbn'tSg  ;  G.  z&n'taK),  n.  [After  Mine.  Henriette 
Soiling ,  German  vocalist.]  A  crocheted  or  knitted  worsted 
jacket  or  cape  with  ends  to  be  crossed  at  the  back,  worn 
over  the  waist  of  a  woman’s  dress. 

soon  (soon),  ndv. ;  soon'eii  (_-er)  ;  soon'est.  [ME.  sone,  AS. 
sona;  cf.  OFries.  son,  OS.  Sana ,  sano ,  son,  MHG.  san ,  Goth. 

1  At  once;  without  delay  ;  immediately.  Obs. 

2-  In  a  short  time ;  before  long ;  also,  shortly  after  any 
time  specified  or  understood  ;  as,  soon  after  sunrise. 

2.  Before  the  usual,  specified,  or  understood  time;  early, 
llow  is  it  that  ye  are  come  so  soon  to-day  ?  Ex  ii  is 

4.  Promptly  ;  quickly ;  also,  with  ease  ;  easily. 

_  r>  llu.,lt?  are  soon  blown  out,  huge  fires  abide.  Shak. 

5.  Readily;  willingly  ;  — used  with  would,  or  some  other 
word  expressing  will ;  as,  I  would  as  soon  go  as  not. 

Syn.  —  See  early. 

soon  at,  as  soon  as ;  or,  as  soon  as  the  time  referred  to  ar¬ 
rives.  Obs.  “  I  shall  be  sent  for  soon  at  night.”  Shak.  — 
sooner  or  later,  at  some  uncertain  future  time, 
soon,  a.  Obs.  or  Dial,  a  Speedy;  quick,  b  Early;  be¬ 
foretime  ;  fast,  c  Near  ;  short ;  direct ;  as,  a  soon  path. 
SOOt  (sdbt ;  soot  ;  277  :  obs.,  archaic,  Scot.,  &  dial.,  siit), 
n.  [ME.  sot ,  AS.  sdt ;  akin  to  Icel.  sbt,  Sw.  sot,  Dan.  sod, 
OD.  soet,  Lith.  slid  is  ;  cf.  Gael,  suith,  Ir.  suth.J  A  black 
substance  formed  by  combustion,  or  disengaged  from  fuel 
in  combustion,  rising  in  fine  particles,  and  adhering  to  the 
aides  of  the  chimney  or  pipe  conveying  the  smoke;  strictly, 
the  fine  powder,  chiefly  of  carbon,  which  colors  smoke 
and  is  the  result  of  imperfect  combustion.  See  smoke,  n.,  l! 
SOOt,  V.  t.  ;  soot'ed  ;  soot'ing.  To  coat  or  cover  with  soot ; 

—  often  with  up  ;  as,  to  soot  up  the  cylinder  of  an  engine. 
SOOth  (sooth),  a.;  also  adv.;  sooth'er  (-er);  sooth'est. 

[ME.  soth,  AS.  soS,  for  sand  ;  akin  to  OS.  sod.  OHG.  sand, 
Icel.  sannr,  Sw.  sunn,  Dan.  sand,  Skr.  sac,  sunt,  real,  gen¬ 
uine,  present,  being  ;  properly  p.  pr.  from  a  root  meaning, 
to  be,  Skr.  as,  L.  esse  ;  also  akin  to  Goth,  sunjis  true,  Gr. 
eT<os,  Skr.  satya.  Cf.  absent,  am,  essence,  is,  soothe, 
suttee.]  1.  Accordant  with  truth;  true.  Obs.  or  Scot. 

2.  Straightforward  ;  trustworthy  ;  reliable.  Obs.  or  Scot. 

3.  Pleasing;  delightful;  sweet.  Rare.  Milton. 

SOOth,  n.  [AS.  sot T.  See  sooth,  g.]  1.  Truth  ;  reality. 

Archaic  or  Scot.  “  The  sooth  is  this.”  Chaucer. 

2.  Augury  ;  prognostication.  Obs. 

3.  Blandishment;  cajolery.  Obs.  “  Words  of  sooth.”  Shak. 

4.  Comfort ;  pleasure.  Dial.  Eng. 

SOOthe  (sooth),  v.  t.  ;  soothed  (soothd) ;  sooth'ing.  [Orig¬ 
inally,  to  assent  to  as  true  ;  ME.  sodien  to  verify,  AS.  ge- 
sbdian  to  prove  the  truth  of,  to  bear  witness.  See  sooth, 
a.]  1.  To  assent  to  or  confirm  as  true.  Obs. 

2  To  asseut  to;  to  humor  by  compliance;  hence,  to 
please  by  blandishment  or  soft  words  ;  to  flatter. 

Good,  my  lord,  soothe  him,  lot  him  take  the  fellow.  Shak. 
3.  To  give  comfort  or  peace  to  ;  to  quiet ;  calm  ;  comfort. 

Music  hath  charms  to  soothe  the  savage  breast  Congreve. 
4  To  check  the  violence  of  ;  to  soften  ;  mollify  ;  assuage  ; 
allay  ;  as,  to  soothe  one’s  grief. 

6.  To  gloss  over  ;  palliate  ;  extenuate.  Rare. 

Syn.  — Soften,  compose,  tranquilize,  pacify,  mitigate, 
sooth'er  (sooth'er),  u.  One  that  soothes  ;  esp.,  a  flatterer, 
sooth'fast'  (sooth'fast'),  a.  [AS.  sbdfxst,  prop.,  fast  or 
firm  with  respect  to  truth.]  Firmly  fixed  in,  or  founded 
on,  the  truth  ,  true  ;  real ;  genuine  ;  also,  truthful :  hon¬ 
est  ;  reliable  ;  trustworthy  ;  faithful.  Archaic.  —  sooth'- 
last  ly.  adv.  —  sooth'fast  ness,  n.  .-1  rchaic. 

Why  do  not  you  .  .  bear  leal  and  soothfast  evidence  ?  Scott. 
SOOth'fast',  adv.  Sootlily;  really;  in  fact.  Archaic. 
sooth'say'  (-«*'),  v.  i.  [sooth  -f-  say ;  prop.,  to  say  truth, 
tell  the  truth.]  To  foretell ;  to  predict.  Shak. 

sooth'say  er  (-sa'er),  n.  1.  A  speaker  of  truth.  Obs. 

2  One  who  foretells  events;  a  prognosticator. 

3.  A  mantis,  or  praying  insect. 

SOOth'say  ing,  n.  1.  A  true  saying;  truth.  Obs. 

2.  Act  of  one  who  soothsays,  or  foretells  events  ;  art  or 
practice  of  making  predictions. 

3.  A  prediction  ;  a  prophecy  ;  a  prognostication, 
soot'y  (sdot'T  ;  soot'T  ;  cf.  soot),  a.  ;  soot'i-er  (-T-er) ; 

soot'i-est.  [AS .  sotig.  See  soot.]  1.  Of,  pert,  to,  or  pro¬ 
ducing,  soot ;  soiled  or  smutted  with  soot.  Milton. 

2  Having  a  dark  brown  or  black  color  like  soot ;  fuligi¬ 
nous  ;  dark.  “  The  sooty  flag  of  Acheron.”  Milton. 

sooty  albatross,  a  dark-colored  albatross  ( Phrebelria  fxdigi - 


nosa)  found  chiefly  in  the  South  Pacific  Ocean.  —  sooty  mold 
or  mould,  a  black  incrustation  due  to  the  sooty  mold 
fungus  which  develops  on  the  leaves,  fruit,  etc.,  of  the 
orange  and  other  plants  in  the  honeydew  secreted  by 
certain  insects-;  also,  the  mold  fungus  ( Meliola  camel - 
lue)  which  causes  it.  —  s.  ore,  Min.,  an  amorphous  black 
copper  ore,  an  impure  form  of  chalcocite.  —  s.  petrel,  the 
sooty  shearwater.  —  s.  shearwater,  a  brownish  black  shear- 
water  {Putfinus  fuliginosus)  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean;  also, 
an  allied  species  (P.  griseus)  of  the  South  Pacific.  —  s.  tern, 
a  tern  ( Sterna  fuliymosa)  widely  distributed  on  tropical 
coasts.  It  is  blackish  above  and  white  below, 
sop  (sbp),  n.  [ME.  sop,  soppe  ;  akin  to  AS.  supan  to  sup, 
to  sip,  to  drink,  D.  sop  sop,  Icel.  soppa  sop.  See  sup,  v.  t.  ; 
cf.  soup.]  1.  Anything  steeped,  or  dipped  and  softened, 
in  any  liquid ;  esp.,  a  morsel,  as  of  bread,  cake,  or  the 
like,  dipped  in  a  liquid,  and  intended  to  be  eaten. 

He  it  is  to  whom  I  shall  give  a  sop.  John  xiii.  20. 

2.  Hence,  a  light  or  hasty  meal,  esp.  one  of  gruel  or 
other  soft  food.  Obs.  or  Scot. 

3  Anything  given  to  pacify  ;  —  so  called  from  the  sop 
given  to  Cerberus,  as  related  in  mythology. 

All  nature  is  not  cured  with  a  sop.  L' Estrange. 

4  A  thing  of  little  or  no  value  ;  a  trifle.  Obs. 

5.  Juice  ;  moisture  ;  sap.  Obs.  or  Scot. 

sops  in  wine,  the  clove  pink,  once  used  to  flavor  wine.  Obs. 

—  sops  of  wine,  a  late  summer  apple,  of  dark  red  color,  white 
“e8h  often  stained  red,  moderately  juicy,  and  of  a  good 
subacid  flavor,  —  sop  to  Cerberus,  a  concession  or  bribe  to 
conciliate  a  person  otherwise  liable  to  be  troublesome. 

sop,  v.  t. ;  sopped  (s5pt) ;  sop'ping.  [See  sop,  7i.]  1.  To 
steep  or  dip  in,  or  as  if  in,  a  liquid. 

2.  To  soak  up  ;  —  usually  with  up ;  as,  to  sop  up  water, 
sop,  v.  i.  To  ooze  through  or  percolate  ;  to  soak  in. 
So-pher'ic  (so-fer'Tk),  a.  [See  Sopherim.]  Of  or  pertaining 
to  the  Sopherim  or  the  literature  associated  with  them. 
So'pher  im  (so'fer-T  m),  n.  pi.  [Heb.  sbpherlm,  pi.  of  sopher 
scribe.]  Jewish  Antiq.  The  Hebrew  scribes  who  wrere 
learned  in  the  law  of  the  last  centuries  b.  c.  and  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  Christian  Era,  preceding  the  Massoretes. 
Not  much  is  known  of  the  Sopherim,  except  that  they  were 
revisers  of  the  text,  and  not  simple  copyists, 
soph'ism  (s5!'Tz’m),  n.  [ME.  sophime,  OF.  sotfime,  so - 
pliisme,  F.  sophisme,  L.  sophisma ,  fr.  Gr.  o-o^icr pa,  fr.  <to<}> i- 
to  make  wise,  aocft i^eodai  to  be  or  become  wise,  to  play 
the  sophist,  fr.  ao<fto<;  wise.]  An  argument,  esp.  a  formal 
or  syllogistic  one,  intended  to  deceive ;  also,  an  argument 
embodying  a  subtle  fallacy,  but  not  intended  as  a  deception. 
Syn.  —  See  fallacy. 

Soph'ist,  n.  [F.  sophiste ,  L.  sophista,  soph  isles,  fr.  Gr. 
<ro<£i(7T>7?.  See  sophism.]  1.  One  of  a  class  of  teachers  of 
rhetoric,  philosophy,  and  conduct  in  ancient  Greece.  The 
Sophists  became  prominent  about  the  middle  of  the  5th 
century  b.  c.,  and  early  became  masters  of  adroit  and  spe¬ 
cious  reasoning.  A  tendency  toward  mere  display  or  in¬ 
sincerity  caused  them  to  be  disliked  by  many,  yet  they 
were  widely  employed  as  educators,  and  among  them  were 
men  of  superior  ability,  as  Protagoras  of  Aodera,  Gor- 
gias  of  Leontini,  Hippias  of  Elis.  That  they  received  pay 
for  their  instructions  seemed  especially  outrageous  to 
Socrates  and  Plato.  Our  knowledge  of  the  Sophists  is 
chiefly  from  their  opponents, esp.  Plato  and  Aristophanes, 
which  doubtless  in  part  accounts  for  their  ill  repute. 

2.  [/.  c.]  Hence,  a  captious  or  fallacious  reasoner. 

3.  [/.  c.]  One  who  teaches  ;  a  professor  or  teacher.  Obs. 
soph'ist-er  (s5f'Ts-ter),  n.  [OF.  sojistre,  L.  sophista.  See 

Sophist.]  1.  A  sophist. 

2  In  Oxford,  Cambridge,  and  some  other  English  univer¬ 
sities,  a  student  in  his  second  (Junior  sophister)  or  third 
(senior  sophister)  year  of  residence.  Also,  formerly,  a 
junior  or  senior  in  some  ’American  colleges. 

SO  phis'tic  (so-fls'tTk)  [  a.  [L.  sophist icus,  Gr.  o-o^to-Tt- 
so  phis'U  cal  (-ti-kal)  \  ko<;  :  cf.  F.  sophistique.']  1.  Of 
or  pert,  to  a  sophist  or  sophistry ;  fallaciously  subtle. 

2.  Adulterated.  Obs. 

sophistic  syllogism.  Logic,  a  syllogistic  sophism. 

—  so  phis'ti  cal  ly,  a</r.  —  so  phis'ti  cal  ness,  n. 

SO  phis'tic,  Ji.  Sophistry  ;  sophistic  art  or  method, 
so-phis'ti-cate  (-tT-kat),  v.  t.  ;  -cat'ed  (-kat'gd);  -CAT'ING 

(-kat'ing).  [LL.  sophisticatus,  p.  p.  of  sophisticate  to 
sophisticate.]  1.  To  render  sophistical;  to  use  quibbling 
arguments  about;  to  make  involved  ;  to  subtilize  ;  hence, 
to  refine  overmuch  ;  to  make  artificial. 

Those  who  sophisticate  a  very  simple  thing,  religion.  M.  Arnold. 

2.  To  mislead  by  sophistical  argument  ;  to  delude. 

3.  To  emend  or  alter,  as  a  text  of  an  author,  either  for 
deception  or  supposed  correction  or  improvement. 

4.  To  alter  fraudulently ;  adulterate  ;  doctor  ;  falsify. 
Syn.  —  Adulterate,  debase,  corrupt,  vitiate. 


SO-phis'tl-cate  (so-fls'tl-kat),  v.  i.  To  use  sophistry ;  to 
quibble. 

so-phls'tl-cat  ed  (-kat'Sd),  a.  Experienced  in,  or  pertain¬ 
ing  to,  the  more  artificial  phases  of  life  ;  worldly-wise. 

SO  phis' tl-ca'tion  (-ka'sh&n),  n.  [Cf.  LL.  sophisticatio,  F. 
sophistication .]  Act  or  process  of  sophisticating,  or  state 
of  being  sophisticated  ;  specif. :  a  The  use  of,  or  deception 
by,  sophistry  ;  a  leading  or  going  astray  by  or  as  by  sophis¬ 
tic  reasoning;  also,  a  sophism,  b  State  of  being  involved  or 
subtle  ;  esp.,  state  of  being  without  directness,  simplicity, 
or  naturalness  ;  artificiality,  c  Adulteration  or  an  adul¬ 
terant;  also,  something  adulterated, 
soph'ist  ry  (sfif'Is-trT),  n.  ;  pi.  -tries  (-trTz).  [ME.  soph¬ 
ist  rie,  OF.  sophisterie.]  1.  The  arts,  teachings,  and  prac¬ 
tices  of  the  Sophists;  esp.,  disputation. 

2  Specious  but  fallacious  reasoning. 

The  juggle  of  sophistry  consists  for  the  most  part,  in  using  a 
word  in  one  sense  in  the  premise,  and  in  another  sense  in  the  con¬ 
clusion.  Coleridge. 

3.  Trickery  ;  deception.  Obs. 

Syn.  — See  fallacy. 

Soph'o-cle'an  (sfif'o-kle'Gn),  a.  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  char¬ 
acteristic  of,  the  Athenian  tragic  poet  Sophocles  (about  496 
to  4U(i  b.  c.).  In  the  development  of  Attic  tragedy  Sophocles 
followed  iEschylus,  from  whom  he  differed  in  his  more 
naturalistic  interpretatious  of  myth.  Only  seven  of  his 
tragedies  have  been  preserved,  “(Edipus  Rex,”  “  (Edi- 
pus  Coloneus.”  “Antigone,”  “  Electra,”  “  Philoctetes,” 
“Ajax,”  and  “  The  Trachinse.”  He  was  the  most  popular 
of  the  three  great  tragedians  of  ancient  Athens,  and  liis 
plays  have  always  been  regarded  as  models  of  artistic  ex¬ 
cellence.  See  chorus,  n.,1. 

Sophoclean  irony,  the  irony  of  an  utterance  carrying  an  un¬ 
intended  and  unwelcome  meaning,  of  which  the  speaker  is 
unaware;  as,  when  in  response  to  Creon’s  statement  that 
“  robbers”  had  slain  Laius,  (Edipus,  by  an  unconscious  slip, 
alludes  to  “  this  robber,”  in  the  singular,  the  fact  (of  which 
he  is  ignorant)  being  that  he  alone  slew  Laius. 
soph'o-more  (s5f'6-mor;  201),  n.  [Prob.  fr.  ME.  sophime 
(see  sophism)  -f-  -or.  Cf.  sophister,  n.  Among  the  cant 
terms  at  the  University  of  Cambridge,  England,  as  given 
in  the  Gradus  ad  Cantabrigiam,  we  find  Soph-Mor  as  “the 
next  distinctive  appellation  to  Freshman,”  but  the  term 
lias  now  almost  ceased  to  be  known  there.]  A  student  in 
his  second  year  of  a  four-year  college  or  university  course  ; 
one  next  above  a  freshman.  Obs.  exc.  U.  S. 
soph  o  mor'ic  (-mbr'Tk)  I  a.  Of,  pertaining  to,  resembling, 
soph  o  mor'i  cal  (-T-ktfl)  )  or  characteristic  of,  a  sopho¬ 
more  ;  hence,  pretentious  ;  inflated  in  style  or  manner ;  as, 
sophomoric  rhetoric.  U.  S. 

So-pho'ra  (so-fo'rd  ;  201),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Ar.  gvfair.']  Bot.  A 
genus  of  fabaceous  trees  and  shrubs,  natives  of  the  warmer 
parts  of  both  hemispheres.  They  have  odd-pinnate  leaves 
and  rather  showy  flowers  with  a  broad  or  rounded  standard 
and  oblong  keel.  £.  seevndiflora  is  the  coral  bean  of  Texas; 

S.  japonica  is  the  pagoda  tree  of  Japan;  S.  ietraptera  is  the 
kownai.  Also  [/.  c.J,  a  plant  of  this  genus, 
so-phros'y-ne  (so-fr5s'i-ne),n.  [Gr.o-ox^poowTj.]  Temper¬ 
ance  ;  practical  wisdom  ;  soundness  of  mind  ;  good  sense. 

Sophrosyne,  the  virtue  which  is  the  outcome  of  intellectual  dis¬ 
cipline  and  habitual  self-command.  G.  C.  IT.  Jl’arr. 

SO'plte  (so'pit),  v.  t.  [L.  sopitus ,  p.  p.  of  sopire  to  put  to 
sleep;  akin  to  sopor  a  sleeping  draft,  a  heavy  sleep.] 

1.  To  put  to  sleep  ;  to  quiet.  Obs. 

2.  Scots  Law.  To  render  inoperative  or  put  in  abeyance, 
as  a  claim  ;  to  quash.  —  SO-pi'tlOIl  (so-pTsh'ftn),  n.  Obs. 
or  Scots  Law. 

sop  o-rif'er-ous  (s5p/$-rTf'er-?7s),  a.  [L.  sopor i f er  ;  so/tor 
a  heavy  sleep  -}-  ferre  to  bring.]  Soporific  ;  also,  Obs., 
drowsy  ;  sluggish.  —  sop'o-rif'er  OUS  ly,  adv.  —  sop  0- 

rif'er-ous  ness,  n. 

SO  po-rif'ic  (so'po-rtf'Tk ;  s5p'o- ;  277),  a.  [L.  sopor  a 
heavy  sleep  (akin  to  somnus  sleep)  -f/r/ceretomake.  See 
somnolent  ;  fact.]  Causing,  or  tending  to  cause,  sleep. 
Syn.  —  Somniferous,  narcotic,  opiate, 
so  po  ril'ic,  n.  A  thing  that  is  soporific  ;  a  narcotic, 
sop'py  (sop'T),  a.  Soaked  or  saturated  ;  very  w’et  or  sloppy. 

II  so'pra  (so'pra),  adv.  [It.,  fr.  L.  supra  above.]  Music. 
Above;  before;  upon;  as,  co'me  so'pra  (ko'ma),  as  above. 
SO  pra'nist  (so-pra'ntst),  n.  Music.  A  treble  singer, 
so  pra'no  (-no),  n. ;  pi.  E.  -nos  (-noz),  It.  -ni  (-ne).  [It., 
fr.  sojirano  superior,  highest,  fr.  sopra  above,  L.  supra.  See 
sovereign.]  Music,  a  The  treble  ;  the  highest  quality  of 
voice,  typically  covering  two  octaves  or  more  up  from  mid¬ 
dle  C.  See  5th  pitch,  12.  It  is  the  highest  kind  of  female  or 
boy’s  voice,  and  is  sometimes  preserved  in  castrati.  b  A 
part  for  such  a  voice  ;  the  upper  voice  part  in  harmony  for 
mixed  voices,  c  A  singer,  esp.  a  woman,  with  a  treble  voice. 


sonour.  ».  Sound.  Obs. 
Son-rhay'  (s5n-rl').  Var.  of 
Song  hay. 

sons,  sonse  (sCns),  n.  [Scot 
sonce ,  sons,  prosperity,  happi¬ 
ness.  fr.  Gael  &  Ir.  son  as.) 
Prosperity  ;  fortune  ;  felicity  ; 
health.  Scot.  Sf  Ir.  [-smi,.| 
son'slilp  (sfin'shTp),  n.  Seel 
son'sy (sBn'sT).  a.  [See  sons. J 
Scot.  \  Eng.  a  Lucky  ; 

happy  :  prosperous,  b  Buxom  ; 
comely,  c  Good-n  atured 
d  Comfortable  ;  also,  plentiful. 
Son'stadt  so-lu'tlon  (zfin'- 
shtiit).  See  heavy  solution. 

sonte.  ^  <A!NT.  [S ANTAL.  I 
Son'thal  (sOn'trtl).  Var.  of | 
son'tles  (sfin'tlz).  Prob.,;)Z.  of 
santy  ;  — in  God's s<  nties.  Obs. 
son  tree  +  sun  tree. 
soo  Var.  of  son:. 

800  (  8(55).  Scot  Si  dial.  Eng. 
var.  of  sough,  sow  (swine), 
soo  Obs  or  dial  Eng.  var.  of  so. 
soobadar.  +  subaiidar. 

II  soo'fcah.  Var.  of  subah. 
soobashee.  *i*  scbbassa. 
soo'cey.  Var.  of  «usi. 
■oo-chor.g'  (soo-sh5ng').  Var. 

Of  SOUCHONG, 
sood.  ^  SOOT. 

sooden.  Obs^p.  p  of  seethe. 
Soo'der  (soo'd?r).  Soo'dra 
(soo'dra).  Vars.  of  Sudka. 
soofee  sophy. 

Soo'fee,  Soo 'fee  ism.  soo'Jee 
Vars.  of  Sufi,  etc.  [of  *uck.i 
sook  (sook  ;  sd5k).  Scot.  &  dial] 
sook  (sook),  n.  [Ar.  sib/.]  In 
the  East,  a  booth  or  stall, 
■ooklat  _Var.  ot  SUCLAT. 
■©ok'y  (sook'T),  n.  tf  inter j.  A 


pet  name  or  call  for  a  calf.  Dial. 
sool.  +  SOLE. 

sool  Obs.  or  dial.  Eng.  var.  of 
sowL,  r.,  sowl,  n. 
sool  (sool),  v.  t.  Australasia. 
1  To  set  (a  dog)  on  ;  to  incite 
2.  To  shake  or  worry,  as  a  dog 
does  n  rat.  1  i  '•  «  i  <»'  i  i:.1 

soo'la  clo  ver  (soo'ld).  =  sul-| 
soold.  +  soldi  pret.  of  *ell. 
soom  Var.  of  soum.  Scat. 
soozn  (s(5om).  Scot  &  dial.  Eng. 
var.  of  swim. 

soomeer.  •f*soMEK,sumpter  horse. 

soon,  soone  +  sun. 

soonde.  i*  sa  n i>,  message;  sond. 

Soo'nee(soo'ne)  Var.  of  Sunni. 

soeng  Obs.  pret.  of  sing 

soon'ly.  adv .  Soon.  O'  s. 

soop  (dial .  soop,  sdfip).  Obs.  or 

dial.  Eng.  var.  of  sup. 

soop.  Obs.  or  Scot.  &  dial  Eng. 

var.  of  sweep. 

soope.  +  soap. 

soo'ple  ( sdo'p’l;  swYp'M).  Scot. 

k  dial.  Eng.  var.  of  swipplk 

soo'ple  (soo'p’l).  Scot  Si  dial. 

var  of  supple. 

soor.  +  soar.  [var.  of  sour. I 
soor  (soo'Pr).  Scr»t.  &  dial.  Eng.  | 
Soo'rah.  Var  of  Sudka. 
soord('/irt/  sCrd).  Obs.  or  dial. 
Eng.  var.  of  sward,  rind, 
sooreyn,  n.  Prob.,  exhaustion. 
Cf.  surrein.  Obs. 
soor'kee.  soor'kl,  soor'ky 
(shbr'kO.  n.  [Hind  &  Per.  snr- 
khl  redness,  brick  dust.]  Brick 
pulverized  and  mixed  with  lime 
to  form  a  mortar  Indio. 
soor'ma.  Var  of  surma. 
soort  ( dial.  sSrt)  Obs.  or  dial. 
Eng.  of  sort 


soo-shong'  (soo-shOng').  V'ar. 
of  SOUCHONG 

soo'sle.  Var.  of  srsi. 
soo'soo.  Vrar.  of  susu. 
soot  f  sweet.  [nigra.  I 

soot  bodies.  Veter.  Corporal 
soot  cancer.  .1  led.  Cancer  of  the 
scrotum,  in  chimney  sweepers, 
soot  dew.  A  black  smutty  coat¬ 
ing  on  plants  caused  by  fungi 
of  the  gen u b  Fnmago. 
soote  d*  sweet. 
soot'er.  Scot.  var.  of  softer. 
soot'er-kin.  n.  A  kind  of  false 
birth,  fabled  to  be  produced  by 
Dutch  women  from  sitting  over 
their  stoves  :  also,  fig.,  an  abor¬ 
tion  ;  an  abortive  scheme.  Obs 
sooth.  Var  of  soothe. 
Booth'a-ble  (sdoth'd-b’l),  a. 
True.  Obs.  Scot. 
soothen  Obs  p.  p.  of  seethe. 
sooth'er  (sdoth'Pr),  r.  t.  To 
cajole;  coax.  Scot.  6f  Dial.  Eng 
sooth'ful.  o.  True  ;  reliable. 
Obs.  —  800th'ful-ly,  ndv.  Obs. 
soothhede,  //.  [See  sooth  ; 
-hood  ]  Truth  ;  fidelity.  Obs. 
sooth'ing  (sooth'ing), /),  pr.  \ 
vb.  n  ol  soothe  —  sooth'ing- 
ly,  ndv.  —  sooth'lng-ness,  n. 
800th'les8  (hootb'lds),  n.  See 
-LESS. 

sooth'ly  (-1T),  adv.  of  sooth. 
[AS.  soo/»ce.]  Archaic  nr  Scot. 
!(  Dial.  Eng. 

sooth  'ness.  n.  See -ness  Obs. 
soothqulde,  n.  [AS.  sd&civide.) 
A  true  saying.  Obs. 
sooth'saw',  n.  SfV.  i.  [AS.  so&- 
sagu.)  =  soothsay.  Obs.  or  Scot. 
sooth'say  ,  n.  Obs.  a  A  true 


saying ;  a  proverb  ;  also,  a 
prophecy,  b  Omen  ;  portent, 
sooth'ship.  n.  'I  ruth.  Obs. 
soot'i-ly  (sdbt'T-lY ;  sSot'I-), 
adv.  of  sooty. 
soot'i-ness.  w.  See -ness. 
soot'ish.  a.  Sooty, 
soot'less.  a.  See’-LKss. 
soot'y,  v.  t.  To  make  sooty.  R. 
sop ■  Obs.  pret.  of  shape,  sup. 
3op  (s8p),  u.  Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 
A  compact  mass  or  heap  (in  va¬ 
rious  specific  senses)  :  a  A  baud 
of  men  ;  a  troop.  Obs.  b  A 
small  cloud  (of  mist),  c  A 
clump,  as  of  flowers  :  a  tuft  (of 
liny),  d  A  lump  of  black  lead, 
sop  Ahbr.  Soprano  [Z?*5.| 
So'pa-ter  (sO'pd-tcr;  s5p'd-).| 
sope.  soap.  soup. 
sope  (s5p),  ii.  Sr  r.  [AS.  sopa  a 
sup.  Cf.  sop,  wj  Sup  ;  gulp. 
Obs.  or  Scot.  8f  Dial.  Eng. 
soper.  +  soaper,  supper. 
soph(sOr),  w.  Short  for  soph- 
I-1KR.  SOPHOMORE.  Col 1 01/. 

so'pha  d*  sofa. 

So'phai  (  sfi'fT ;  sfi'fit-T).  D.  lab. 
sopnam.  sopheme  d*  sophism. 
sophane,  sophene,  w.  The  sa- 

phena.  Obs. 

So-phe'ret  (so-fe'rit).  D  Bib. 
So-phe'reth  (sC-fe'rcth;  t>5f'f- ; 

so 'if-).  lith. 

So'phi  (so'fT).  Var  of  Sufi. 
eo'phl.  \rar.  of  sophy. 
So-phi'a  (sO-fT'd),  n.  [Gr. 
'Eoffna,  prop,  wisdom,  fr.  <ro<t>o <; 
wise.]  1.  Lit.,  wisdom  ; —  fern 
prop.  name.  F.  Sophie  (siVfe'^; 
It.  Sofia  (so-fe'ii)  ;  G.  Sophia 
( zf>-fe'ii).  —  Dim.  Sophy  (sS'fT). 
2.  The  vicar’s  pretty,  modest, 


and  sensible  younger  daughter 
iu  Goldsmith’s  •*  Vicar  of  Wake¬ 
field.”  She  marries  Sir  William 
Thornhill. 

soph'ic  (sBf'Tk),  soph'i-cal  (-T- 
kdfl),  a.  [Gr.  <ro0uco?,  fr.  cro- 
wise,  <ro<j> ia  wisdom  ] 
Teaching  wisdom.  — soph'i-cal- 
ly,  adv.  All  Rare. 
so'phie  d*  sophy. 
sophime  d*  sophism. 
soph'i-more  d*  sophomore. 
soph  i-ol'o-gy  (s5f/l-6l'<5-jl),  n. 
[Gr.  <ro0ia  wisdom  +  -logy.) 
The  doctrine  ot  ideas  ;  science 
of  human  conceptions.  —  soph'- 
i-o-log'lc  (-5-l5j'Ik),  a. 
soph'ish  (sOf'Tsh),  a.  Like,  or 
characteristic  of,  a  soph.  Colloq. 
8oph'is-ter  (BOf'Is-tfr),  v.  t.  To 
maintain  by  sophistry.  Obs. 
so-phis'ti-cant  (sr»-fYs'tT-kdnt), 
u.  [LL  sophisticans ,  -antis,  p. 
pr.)  An  adulterant.  Rare. 
so-phis'ti-cate  (-kftt),  a.  Obs. 
1.  Embodying  sophistry;  hence, 
counterfeit;  fallacious,  [rupt.j 

2  Deluded  by  sophistry  ;  cor-| 

3  Adulterated  ;  sophisticated, 
so-phis'ti-ca'tor  (-ka'tfr),  n. 
One  that  sophisticates ;  esp., 
one  that  adulterates. 

s  o-p  h  i  s't  i-ci  s  m  (-slz’m),  n. 
Sophistry.  [sophist] 

soph'ist-ress.  n.  A  female | 
Soph  o-ni'as  (sSf'f-nl'ds).  Rib. 
so-pho'rine  (eA-fO'rln  ;  -ren  ; 
184,  SJU5),  n.  Also  -rin  Client. 
Cytisine  ;  —  occurring  in  certain 
plants  of  the  genus  Sop/iora. 
So-phro'ni-a  (B(Vf  r  5>n  T-a),  n. 
[Gr.  2<*><f»po via,  fr.  (Tuxbpiov 


sensible]  Fern.  prop.  name. 
soph'ta(BOf'td).  'Var.  of  SOFTA. 
So'phy  (so'fT).  Var.  of  Sufi. 
so'phy  (so'fl  ;  sftf'T),  n.  Also 
so'phi  [From  the  name  of  a 
dynasty  of  Persian  kings,  Cafi, 
(,'afavr ;  (prop.,  a  patronymic 
adj  )from  thename  Qafi-ud-dln 
of  an  ancestor  of  the  family  ; 
confused  sometimes  with  Per'  & 
Ar.  qfi ft  pious.]  A  former  title 
of  kings  of  Persia,  [phy.  Obs.  I 
sophy,  n.  [Gr.  cro^ia]  Philoso-I 
so'pf-ent  (so'pT-fnt),  n.  [L.  so - 
/tints,  -entis,  p.  j>r.  of  so/tire  to 
put  to  sleep.]  A  soporific. 
Bopiere  4*  suiter. 
sopiness.  4*  soauiness.  [Obs. I 
sopir,  n.  [L.  sopoi'.]  Slumber] 
sopite,  a.  [L.  sopitus.')  Droop¬ 
ing  :  drowsy  ;  set  at  rest.  Obs. 
sop '1-tive  (sOp'I-tlv),  a.  In- 
I  ducing  sleep.  Obs. 
so'por  (so'pAr).  n.  [L.]  Med. 
Profound  or  lethargic  sleep, 
sop'o-rate  (sCp'A-rat),  v.  t.  [L. 
so/toratus,  p.  p.  of  sopornre  to 
put  to  sleep,  fr.  sopor.)  To  put 
to  sleep  ;  stupefy.  Obs.  —  sop'o- 
ra'tion  (-ra'sh?/n  ).  n.  Obs. 
sop'o-ra-tlve  (68p'5-rfl-tTv),  a. 
Soporiferous.  Obs. 
8op'o-rose(85p'A-r(58  ;  see  -ose), 
sop'o-rous  (-nfs),  a.  [From  ^<>- 
por  ;  cf.  L  soj torus,  fr.  sopor  a 
sleep,  F.  soporeux. J  Soporific, 
soppe  4»  sop,  sup.  [sops.l 
sop>per  (s5p'?r),  n.  Onethatl 
soprano  clef  See  clef. 
so'pra  por'ta.  n.  [It.  soprap- 
jtnrto .]  An  ornament,  esp.  a  pic¬ 
ture.  over  a  door.  Obs. 
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■(Fra  ( so' ni ;  201),  n.,  or  sora  rail  A  small  short-billed 
North  American  rail  ( Rorzanu  Carolina),  nu¬ 
merous  in  marshes  in  the  Atlantic  States  dur¬ 
ing  its  southward  migration, 
sorb  (s8rb),  n.  [L.  so r bus  the 
tree,  sorbuni  the  fruit :  ef.  F. 
sorbe.  See  1st  service.]  a 
Any  of  various  European  mala- 
ceous  trees,  esp.  the  service, 
wild  service,  or  rowan  tree,  b 
The  fruit  of  any  tree  so  called. 

Sorb,  n.  [G.,  of  Slav.  orig.  Cf. 

Serb.]  One  of  a  Slavic  people 
whose  present  representatives  Sora. 

are  the  Wends  living  in  Saxony  and  Brandenburg, 
sor  be  fa'cient  (s6r/b$-fa'shent),  a.  [L.  sorbere  to  suck  in, 
absorb  -f-  faciens ,  p.  pr.  of  facere  to  make.]  Med.  Pro¬ 
ducing  absorption.  —  n.  A  sorbefacient  substance. 
Sorb'i-an  (s6r'bT-an),  a.  Of  or  pert,  to  the  Sorbs.  —  n.  A 
Sorb;  also,  their  language.  See  Indo-European. 
sorb'ic  (sbr'bTk),  a.  [See  sorb.]  Chem.  Pert,  to  or  desig¬ 
nating  a  white,  crystalline,  di-olefinic  acid,  CcH7’COoH,  got 
from  the  unripe  berries  of  the  mountain  ash  (Sorbus), 
sor'bi-nose  (sor'bl-nos),  n.  [From  sorb.]  Chem.  An  un- 
fermentable  sugar,  CgH^O^,  of  the  ketohexose  class,  in 
juice  of  mountain-ash  berries; — called  also  sorbin ,  sorbose. 
sor'bite  (-bit),  n.  [L.  sorbus  service  tree.]  Chem.  A  hex- 
ahydric  alcohol,C()HuOR,  stereoisomeric  with  manuite,  and, 
like  it,  with  optically  different  forms  ;  specif.,  the  dextro 
variety,  extracted  from  mountain-ash  berries  as  a  sirup  or 
a  sweet,  crystalline  substance.  —  sor-bit'ic  (sor-bTt'ik),  a. 
sor'bite,  n.  [After  Dr.  H.  C.  Sorby .]  Metal.  A  transition 
substance  in  steel  in  the  transformation  stage. 

Sor'bon-ist  (sbr'btfn-Tst),  n.  [F.  sorboniste.]  A  doctor  of, 
or  student  at,  the  Sorbonne. 

Sor-bonne' (sor-bon'),n.  [F.]  a  Orig.,  a  house  founded  at 
Paris  in  1257  by  Robert  de  Sorbon,  chaplain  and  confessor  of 
Louis  IX.,  for  the  society  of  poor  theological  students  estab¬ 
lished  by  him.  b  Later,  the  faculty  of  theology,  suppressed 
in  1792.  c  Now,theseatof  the  public  courses  of  the  faculties 
of  science  and  letters  of  the  University  of  Paris.  Riche¬ 
lieu  erected  buildings  for  the  Sorbonne,  or  theological  fac¬ 
ulty,  of  which  the  fine  chapel  remains.  Napoleon  gave  the 
university  these  buildings  in  1808.  They  were  ceded  to  the 
city  in  18  *2  and  reconstructed  and  remodeled  in  1884-89. 
Sor'bus  (sSr'bTts),  n.  [L.,  the  service  tree.  Cf.  sorb,  1st 
service.]  Rot.  A  genus  of  malaceous  trees  and  shrubs  dis¬ 
ting.  from  Pyrus and  Malus  by  the  pinnate  leaves,  3  styles, 
and  carpels  not  cartilaginous.  Sorbus  ainericana  is  the 
American  mountain  ash  ;  S.  domestica,  the  service  tree  ;  S. 
tor  initial  is.  the  wild  service  ;  andS.  aucuparia ,  the  rowan, 
sor'cer-er  (-ser-er),  n.  [Cf.  F.  sorrier.  See  sorcery.]  One 
who  practices  sorcery  ;  a  magician  ;  wizard, 
sor'cer  ess,  n.  A  female  sorcerer. 

SOr'cer-y  (-T),  n.  ;  pi.  -ceries  (-Tz).  [ME.  sorcerie,  OF.  sor¬ 
cerie ,  fr.  OF.  &  F.  sorcier  a  sorcerer,  LL.  sortiarius,  fr.  L. 
sors ,  sortis ,  a  lot,  decision  by  lot,  fate,  destiny.  See  sort 
lot,  sort  kind.]  The  use  of  power  gained  from  the  assist¬ 
ance  or  control  of  evil  spirits,  esp.  for  divining  ;  divination 
by  black  magic  ;  necromancy  ;  witchcraft. 

II  sorda-men'te  (sor'da-mfin'ta),  adv.  [It.]  Music.  In  a 
muted  or  muffled  manner  ;  softly. 

sor'des  (sSr'dez),  n.  [L.,  akin  to  sordere  to  be  dirty.]  Foul 
matter  ;  excretion  ;  any  useless  matter  ;  specif.,  J/e</.,the 
crusts  that  collect  on  the  teeth  and  lips  in  low  fevers,  etc. 
sor'did  (-did),  a.  [L.  sordidus ,  fr.  sordere  to  be  dirty  ; 
prob.  akin  to  E.  swart :  cf.  F.  sordide.  See  swart,  a.] 

1.  Filthy  ;  dirty  ;  Rot.  Zool.,  of  a  dirty  or  muddy  color. 

2.  Vile ;  base  ;  gross;  also,  of  a  mean  or  low  nature ;  ig¬ 
noble  ;  despicable  .  “  To  scorn  the  sordid  world.”  Milton. 

3.  Meanly  avaricious  ;  covetous;  niggardly. 

Syn.  —  See  contemptible. 

||  SOr'dO  (sor'do),  a.  ;  fern,  sorda  (-da).  [It.,fr.  L.  surdus 
mute.]  Music.  Muted  or  muffled. 

sore  (sor  ;  201),  a.  ;  sor'er  (sor'er)  ;  sor'est  (-Sst).  [ME. 
sor ,  sar ,  sore,  grievous,  sad,  AS.  sar  ;  akin  to  D.  zeer  sore, 
painful,  OS.  &  OHG.  ser,  G.  sehr  very,  I  cel.  sdrr  sore,  Sw. 
sar,  Goth,  sair  pain  ;  cf.  OIr.  sdeth ,  sbeth ,  illness,  trouble. 
Cf.  sorry.]  1.  Sensitive  to  pain  from  pressure  ;  painful ; 
tender  ;  —  said  of  the  body  or  its  parts ;  as,  a  sore  hand. 

2.  Hence,  sensitive  to  mental  pain,  vexation,  or  the  like ; 
easily  grieved  or  irritated  ;  sensitive. 

Malice  and  hatred  are  very  fretting  and  vexatious,  and  apt  to 
make  our  minds  sore  and  uneasy.  Tillotson. 


3.  Suffering  from  mental  pain  or  vexation  ;  grieving ; 
sorrowing  ;  also,  irritated  ;  annoyed  ;  vexed. 

4.  Causing  pain,  annoyance,  or  the  like  ;  grievous  ;  afflic¬ 

tive  ;  distressing  ;  vexatious ;  hence,  severe  ;  violent ;  also, 
of  anything  unpleasant,  extreme;  very  great;  as,  a  sore 
disease  ;  sore  need.  “  Sore  distraction.”  .  Shak. 

5.  Having  painful  associations  ;  calling  to  mind  distressing 
or  vexatious  thoughts  or  feelings  ;  as,  a  sore  subject. 

6.  Criminal;  wrong;  evil  Obs.  Shak. 

sore  shin,  damping  off  of  the  young  cotton  plant.  See  to 
damp  off,  under  damp,  v.  i.  —  s.  skin,  a  disease  of  the  tobacco 
plant  in  which  a  section  of  the  stem  near  the  ground  dries 
up  so  as  to  break  the  continuity  of  the  sap  flow.  —  b.  throat, 
Med.,  inflammation  of  the  throat  and  tonsils  ;  pharyngitis. 
See  CYNANCHE. 

sore  (sor ;  201),  n.  [ME.  sor,  sar,  AS.  sar.  See  sore  pain¬ 
ful.]  1.  A  place  in  an  animal  body  where  the  skin  and 
flesh  are  ruptured  or  bruised,  so  as  to  be  tender  or  painful ; 
a  painful  or  diseased  place,  as  that  of  an  ulcer  or  a  boil. 

The  dogs  came  and  licked  his  sores.  Luke  xvi.  21. 
2  Disease;  sickness;  also,  detriment ;  harm.  Obs. 

3.  Pain  ;  sorrow;  grief  ;  Rare ,  contrition  ;  penance.  Obs. 

4.  A  source  of  pain  or  vexation  ;  a  trouble  ;  difficulty. 

SO-ra'di-al  (s6-re'dY-al),a.  Rot.  Pert,  to,  or  like,  a  soredium. 
SO-re'di-um  (-am),  n. ;  pi.  -dia  (-d).  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  <ru>po9  a 

heap.]  Rot.  One  of  the  vegetative  brood  buds  or  gemmae 
on  the  surface  of  the  thallus  in  lichens.  They  consist  of 
a  tuft  of  hyphse  investing  a  few  algal  cells  or  gonidia. 
sore'-eyed'  (-id'),  a.  a  Having  sore  eyes,  b  Having 
reddish  caruncles  around  the  eyes  resembling  sores, 
sore-eyed  pigeon,  a  sheathbill. 

soro'head'  (sor'hgd'  ;  201),  n.  1.  One  having  a  sore  head. 

2.  Veter.  An  infectious  disease  of  poultry,  which  appears 
as  an  eruption  of  yellow  nodules  chiefly  about  the  nostrils 
and  eyelids  ;  chicken  pox  ;  pigeon  pox. 

3.  A  disgruntled  person  ;  esp.,  in  politics,  one  disgruntled 
by  failure  of  election,  appointment,  or  the  like.  Slang ,  U.  S. 

sore'ly  (sor'IT ;  201),  adv.  In  a  sore  manner  ;  as  :  a  Pain¬ 
fully  ;  grievously,  b  Severely ;  violently,  c  Extremely. 
So'rex  (so'reks  ;  201),  n.  [L.,  a  shrew.]  Zool.  The  typical 
genus  of  shrews,  including  the  North  American  long-tailed 
shrews  and  allied  species  of  northern  Europe  and  Asia, 
normally  having  32  brownish-tipped  teeth.  See  2d  shrew,  4. 
sor'ghum  (sfir'gtlra),  n.  [NL.,  also  sorgum,  cf.  It.  sorgo  ; 
orig.  uncert.]  1.  [cap.  ]  Rot.  A  genus  of  grasses  usually 
treated  as  a  subgenus  of  Andropogon. 

2.  A  cereal  grass  ( Andropogon  sorghum)  cultivated  in 
very  many  varieties  throughout  the  warmer  parts  of  the 
world,  esp.  in  Asia  and  Africa,  as  a  fodder  or  grain  plant, 
or  for  making  molasses  or  sirup.  The  chief  grain-yielding 
sorghums  are  Kafir  corn,  durra,  millo  maize,  Egyptian  rice 
corn,  Jerusalem  corn,  and  broom  corn. 

3.  Sirup  from  the  juice  of  any  saccharine  sorghum.  It 
resembles  cane  sirup,  but  contains  considerable  glucose. 

SO  ric'i-dent  (so-rTs'T-dent),  a.  [L.  sorer ,  soricis,  shrew 
-f-  dens ,  dentis,  tooth.]  Having,  or  designating,  teeth  like 
those  of  shrews,  in  which  the  middle  pair  of  incisors  are 
very  large  and  the  canines  small  and  unspecialized. 
SO-ri'tes  (so-ri'tez),  n.  [L.,  fr.  Gr.  o-wpeiTTj?  (sc  crvAAo- 
yi 07x69),  prop.,  heaped  up  (hence,  a  heap  of  syllogisms),  fr. 
(jujpo9  a  heap.]  Logic.  An  abridged  form  of  stating  a 
series  of  syllogisms  in  a  series  of  propositions  so  arranged 
that  the  predicate  of  each  one  that  precedes  forms  the 
subject  of  each  one  that  follows,  and  the  conclusion  unites 
the  subject  of  the  first  proposition  with  the  predicate  of 
the  last  proposition,  as  in  the  following  example  :  — 

The  soul  is  a  thinking  agent;. 

A  thinking  agent  cannot  be  severed  into  parts: 

That  which  cannot  be  severed  cannot  be  destroyed. 
Therefore,  the  60ul  cannot  be  destroyed. 

This  is  a  progressive,  or  Aristotelian,  sorites.  When  the  series 
is  reversed,  it  is  called  a  regressive,  or  Goclenian,  sorites, 
from  Goclenius,  a  philosopher  of  the  16th  century. 
SO-rit'i-cal  (so-nt'T-kal),  a.  Of  or  pert,  to  a  sorites. 
SO-ror'i-cid©  (so-ror'T-sid  ;  277),  n.  [L.  sororicidium ,  and 
sororicida  ;  soror  sister  -f-  caedere  to  kill.]  Murder  by  one’s 
self  of  one’s  own  sister  ;  one  who  commits  such  murder. 
SO-ror'i-ty  (so-rbr'T-ti),  n.  ; pi.  -ties  (-tlz).  [L.  soror  sis¬ 
ter  :  cf.  LL.  sororitas.j  1.  Sisterhood.  Rare. 

2  A  society  or  club  of  girls  or  women,  as  in  a  college. 
Cf.  fraternity,  2  c. 

SO  ro'sis  (so-ro'sts),  n.  [Cf  L.  soror  sister.]  An  associa¬ 
tion  of  women,  as  for  social  purposes  ;  a  woman’s  club. 
80-ro'sis,  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  <7 wpo?  a  heap.]  Rot.  A  collec- 


sopye  4*  sue. 
aor.  *1*  SORK. 

aor'age  (sor'ltj),  n.  [OF.]  The 
period  during  which  a  peregrine 
falcon  remains  reddish  brown. 
See  SORE  FALCON. 

Bor'ance,  n.  Soreness  ;  also,  a 
sore,  injury,  or  disease.  Obs. 
sora  rail.  See  sora. 
sorb  apple.  The  fruit  of  the 
service  tree. 

sor'bate  (sdr'bftt),  n  [See  sor¬ 
bic.]  Chem.  A  salt  or  ester  of 
sorbic  acid. 

sor'bent  (sflr'bfnt),  n  [L  sor 
bens ,  p.  nr.  of  sorbere  to  suck  in, 
to  absorb.]  An  absorbent.  Rare. 
sor'bet.  4*  sherbet. 
sor'bi-cle.  u.  [L  sorbere  to  sup 
up.]  Broth  :  suppings  Obs. 
aor'bile  (sOr'bYI),  a.  [L.  sor- 
bihs ,  fr  sorbere  to  suck  in,  to 
drink  down.]  Fit  to  be  drunk 
or  sipped.  Obs. 

sor'bil-late(-bY-lat),i\f.  [L.  sor- 
billare  to  sipJ  To  sup  often.  Obs. 
sorb'in  (sdr'bYn),  n.  [See  sorb, 
the  tree.]  Chem  Sorbinose 
Sorb'iBh.  n.  Jr  a.  =  Sorbian. 
sor  bi'tlon  (sbr-bYsli'an),  11.  [L. 
sorbitio.]  Act  of  sipping.  Obs. 
Sor-bon'i-cal  (-b  5  n'Y-k  ft  1),  a 
Belonging  to  the  Sorbonne  or  to 
a  Sorhonist. 

sorb'ose  ( sor'bfis). n.  Sorbinose, 
gorb'o-slde  (s8r'ho-f#d  :  -sYd  ; 
1S4),  n.  Also  -sid  Chem.  A 
compound  with  sorbinose. 

sorb  tree  =  sorb  &- 
Borcell.  4*  sarcelle. 
sor'cer.  n.  A  sorcerer.  Obs.— 
v. i.  To  practice  sorcery. 
Bor'cer-ous  (sdr's?r-us)‘,  a.  Of 
or  pertaining  to  sorcery  —  sor'- 
cer  ous-ly,  adv.  R.  [hon.| 
sor'chln  (sor'K^n),  n.  =sore-| 


sord,  a.  [Cf.  L.  sordes  dirt  ] 
Dirty  ;  filthy.  Obs.  —  n.  Filth. 

0‘>s. 

sord  (s5rd;  sdrd).  Var.  of 
sward.  R 

sor'da.  a.  See  sordo. 
sorde.  +  sword. 
sor  del  li'na  (sflr'dP-le'nii),  v 
It.]  Music.  A  kind  of  small 
our-piped  bagpipe 
Sor-del'lo  (sflr-dcd'o),  n.  A  Pro¬ 
vencal  troubadour  whom  Ver¬ 
gil  and  Dante  met  in  Purgatory 
lie  accompanies  Dante  for  part 
of  bis  journey.  Browning’s 
“  Sordello”  is  a  history  of  the 
poet’s  soul  during  his  life  in  this 
world. 

sor'det  (sdr'det ;  s5r-d5t'),  n. 
[See  sordi n  e.]  Music.  Sordino, 
sor'dl-date  (s3r'dY-dat),  v.  t. 
To  render  foul.  Obs. 
sor-did'i-ty  (s  5  r-d  Y  d'Y-t  Y),  n. 
Sordidness;  anything  sordid.  R. 
sor'did-ly,  adv.  of  sordid. 
sor'dld-ness,  n.  See -ness. 
sor'di-do.  a.  [It.]  Sordid; 
dirtv.  Obs. 

Bor'dine  (sOr'den;  -dYn),  n.  [It. 
sordino  See  sordino.]  Music  A 
sordino,  or  mute  ;  —  applied  also 
to  the  damper  of  a  pianoforte. 

||  sor-di'no  (sfir-de'no),  n  ;  pi. 
-N i  (-ne).  [It.,  fr  sordo  deaf, 

dull-sounding,  L.  surdus.  See 
SURD.]  Music.  =  MUTE,  3. 

sor'dl-ouB  (sdr'dY-i/s),  a.  [Cf.  L. 
sordes  dirt.]  Foul;  filthy  Obs. 
sor'di-tude  C-tnd),  n.  [\..sordi- 
IndoA  Filth  ;  dross  ;  dregs.  Obs. 
sor'di-ty,  n.  Sordidness.  Obs. 
Bor'dor  (sdr'ddrb  n.  [Cf.  L. 
sordes  dirt.]  Refuse  ;  dregs. 

sore.  ^  soar,  sorry  [Ob«.| 
sor e.e.i.  To  double  in  running  | 
Bore  (»5r  ;  201),  a.  [OF.  sor,  T. 


saur,  sau re,  sore ,  sor;  faucon 
sor  a  sorefalcon.  See  sorrel, 
a.)  Reddish  brown ;  sorrel.  Ohs 
aore. //.  [See  sore  sorrel.]  a  = 
sorefalcon.  b  A  buck  (male 
fallow  doer)  in  its  fourth  year, 
aor e.adr.  [AS.  Mice.  See  sokf. 
painful  J  Sorely 
sore,  r  t.  To  wound  Obs. 
soreage.  soraoe 
sore'-ea'gle,  n  A  young  eagle 
Cf.  sore,  sorrel.  Obs. 
so'rede  (so'red  ;  201),  n.  Rot. 
A  sored ium.  Rare. 
so-re'di-a,  n.,pl.  of  soredium. 
ao-re'di-ate  (sft-re'd  Y-!t  t),  a. 
Rot.  Having  soredia. 

Bor  e-dlf'er-ous  ( s  0  r'f'-d  Y  f 'P  r- 
its),  or  so  re  dl-if'er-ouB  (»6-re  - 
dY-Yf'fr-<ts).  a.  [soredium  -+- 
•Je rous.]  Rot.  Sored  late- 
8o'ree  (s5're).  ^'ar.  of  sora. 
sore 'faP con,  n.  Also  sore  falcon 
Also  sore' hawk  .  [From  sore 
sorrel.)  A  peregrine  falcon  in  j 
the  reddish  plumage  of  the  first 
year. 

sore'full.  f  sorrowful. 
sorehed.  n.  Soreness.  Obs. 
Bore'hon  (sOr'hwn; -tin),  n.  [Cf 
sorn.J  Formerly,  in  Ireland,  a 
tenure  obliging  the  tenant  to 
support  the  chief,  or  lord,  with 
his  train  at  intervals( usually  the 
equivalent  of  one  day  in  a  fort¬ 
night  or  in  a  quarter). 

So'rek  (sC'rCk  ;  201).  Bib. 

Borel.  *h  sorrel. 
sorely.  +  surely. 
soreHy,  a.  Soje.  Obs. 
so-re'ma  (s3-re'ma),  n.  [NL., 
fr.  Gr.  <rajpo9  a  heap.]  Rot.  A 
mass  of  imbricated  carpels 
forming  a  compound  pistil,  as 
in  the  flower  of  Magnolia. 


Boren  +  soar. 

so'ren-cy  (so'r*  n-sY),  n.  Astrol- 

OgJ  O  8 

sore'neBE.  */.  See -ness. 

So  ret’ s'  prln'ci-ple  (sO'rCz'). 
=  principle  of  So  ret. 
sorewe.  ^  sorrow. 
sorfait,  sorfete.  f  surfeit. 
Borfol.  i*  sorrowful. 
sorgeon.  surgeon,  [journ  I 
torgeroun  Obs.  corrupt,  of  so-| 
sorghe.  -f  sorrow. 
sorgien  4*  surgeon.  [ghum.| 
sor'go  (sor'gC).  a.  |  It.]  Sor- 1 
Borgrym  +  sourgrem. 
sorbe  _+  SORROW, 
so'ri  (so'rT).  n.,  pi.  of  SORUS. 

!  So-rlc'i-dae  (sn-rYs'Y-de),  n.  pi. 
[NL-iL.  sorer,  soricis.  shrew  4- 
- tdse .]  Zool.  The  family  con¬ 
taining  all  the  shrews.  —  sor'- 
1-cid  (sbr'Y-sYd),  a.  if  n. 

Sor  i-ci'nae  (sCr  Y-sT'ne  ;  sC'rY-). 
n  pi.  [NL.]  Zool.  The  typi¬ 
cal  subfamily  of  shrews,  with 
brown-tippea  teeth, 
sor'i-cine  (s5r'Y-sTn  ;  -sYn  :  sfl'- 
rY-;  1«3),  a.  [L  son  emus,  fr.  so¬ 
rer  a  shrew.]  Of  or  pertaining 
to  the  Soricina?  or  Soricida: 
(shrews)  ;  resembling  a  shrew, 
sorlcine  bat.  A  leal-nosed  bat 
(Glossonhaga  soricina)  of  Cen¬ 
tral  nnrl  South  America 
Sor  1  coi'de  a  (sbr'T-koi'df-d ), 
it.  )>}.  [NL  ]  Zool .  A  super¬ 
family  of  insectivores  consisting 
of  the  shrews  (Soricida*)  and 
moles  (Tnlpidae).  —  Bor'i-coid 
(sfir'Y-koid),  «.  Jr  n. 

Borle.  sorry. 

B’o  rlen  ter'  (sf/ryiiN'ta'),  r.  i. 

F.]  To  take  fine’s'  bearings  ;  to 
I  orient  one’s  self. 

so-rif'er-ouB  (sn-rYf'?r-»7s),  a. 
I  [soriw -f -/erotts.]  Bearing  sori. 


tive  fruit  formed  by  the  union  of  mauy  flowers,  with  their 
axis  or  common  receptacle,  into  a  fleshy  or  pulpy  mass,  as 
in  the  breadfruit,  mulberry,  and  pineapple, 
sor'rel  (sdr'gl),  a.  [OF.  sorel,  dim.  of  sor,  F.  saur ,  saure , 
sor,  sore,  prob.  of  Teutonic  origin ;  cf.  D.  zoor  dry,  LG. 
soar  ;  the  meaning  probably  coming  from  the  color  of  dry 
leaves.  See  sear,  a.  ;  cf.  sorel.]  Of  a  yellowish  or  red¬ 
dish  brown  color;  as,  a  sorrel  horse, 
sor'rel.  n.  1.  A  yellowish  or  reddish  brown  color,  or  an 
animal  of  this  color. 

2.  A  buck  (male  fallow  deer)  in  its  third  year, 
sor'rel,  n.  [ME.  sorel,  OF.  surele ,  F.  surelle,  fr.  sur sour; 

of  Teutonic  orig. ;  cf.  OHG.  sur  sour.  See  sour.]  Rot. 
A  plant  having  sour  juice  ;  as :  a  A  plant  of  the  genus 
Rumex,  esp.  :  Rumex  acetosa ,  the  common  sorrel ;  Rumex 
acetosel/a,  etc.  b  Any  species  of  Oxalis,  often  disting,  as 
u-ood  sorrel  or  clover  sorrel,  c  With  qualifying  word,  any  of 
various  other  plants,  as  Indian  sorrel,  mountain  sorrel,  etc. 
sorrel  tree  a  A  small  ericaceous  tree  (Orydendrum  arbo- 
reum)  with  racemes  of  white  flowers  and  sour  evergreen 
leaves.  It  is  common  along  the  Alleghenies,  b  An  Aus¬ 
tralian  hibiscus  ( hibiscus  hetero])hyllus)  with  acid  foliage. 
Sor-ren'to  work  (sor-rSn'to).  Inlaid  fretvrork  or  the  like 
in  wood,  esn.  that  made  at  or  near  Sorrento,  Italy, 
sor'row  (sbr'o),  n.  [ME.  sorwe,  sorewe ,  sor^e,  AS.  sorg, 
sorh  ( sorge  in  gen.,  dat.,  acc.  sing.),  akin  to  I).  zorg  care, 
anxiety,  OS.  sorga,  OHG.  sorga ,  soraga ,  suorga,  G.  sorge , 

1  cel.,  Sw.,  &  Dan  sorg,  Goth,  saurga ;  orig.  uncert.  Not 
akin  to  sorry.]  1.  Uneasiness  or  pain  of  mind  due  to  loss 
of  any  good,  real  or  supposed;  unhappiness;  sadness. 

2-  Contrition  at  having  done  or  caused  evil ;  penitence. 

3.  A  cause  of  grief  or  sadness;  a  trouble  ;  affliction. 

4-  A  display  of  grief  or  sadness;  lamentation.  Obs. 

5.  Scamp;  rogue;  plague;  also,  the  devil.  Scot.  Dial. 
Eng. 

Syii.  —  Sadness,  misery,  wretchedness,  distress,  trouble, 
adversity,  calamity.  —  Sorrow,  grief,  woe,  affliction, 
tribulation,  agree  in  the  idea  of  distress  of  mind.  Sor¬ 
row  is  the  most  general  term ;  grief  is  poignant  sorrow, 
esp.  for  some  definite  cause  ;  woe  is  deep  or  inconsolable 
grief  or  misery  ;  as,  “  Then  shall  ye  brin£  dowm  my  gray 
hairs  with  sorrow  to  the  grave  ”  (Gen.  xlii.  38) ;  “  His  grief 
grew  puissant,— the  strings  of  life  began  to  crack’’  (Shak.) ; 
“  reserved  and  destined  to  eternal  woe  ”  (Milton).  Afflic¬ 
tion  is  grievous  distress,  esp.  such  as  is  due  to  loss  or 
calamity  ;  tribulation  (chiefly  in  Biblical  usage)  is  severe 
affliction  ;  as,  “  I  hear  the  tread  of  many  feet  .  .  .  ;  per¬ 
haps  my  enemies,  who  come  to  stare  at  my  affliction  ” 
(Milton)-,  “These  are  they  which  came  out  of  great  trib¬ 
ulation  ”  (Rev.  vii.  14).  See  melancholy,  distress,  misery. 
sor'row,  r.  i. ;  sor'rowed  (-od) ;  sor'row-ing.  [ME. 
sorowen,  sorwen,  sorhen ,  AS.  sorgian;  akin  to  Goth,  saur - 
gan.  See  sorrow,  n.]  To  feel  sorrow  ;  to  grieve  ;  to  be  sad. 

I  desire  no  man  to  sorrow  for  me.  Sir  J.  Hayward. 
sor'row ,v.t.  Archaic.  1.  To  cause  sorrow  to ;  to  grieve. 

2  To  show  sorrow  for  ;  to  mourn. 

3.  To  involve  in,  or  connect  with,  sorrow  or  unhappiness.  R. 
sor'row  ful  (s5r'o-fdbl),  a.  [ME.  sorwe/ul,  AS.  sorgful .] 

Full  of,  expressive  of,  characterized  by,  or  inducing,  sor¬ 
row.  Specif.:  si  Sad;  grieved,  afflicted;  unhappy,  b 
Plaintive  ;  melancholy  ;  as,  a  sorrowful  song,  c  Grievous; 
lamentable  ;  as,  a  sorrowful  accident. 

Syn.  —  Sad,  mournful,  dismal,  disconsolate,  drear,  dreary, 
grievous,  lamentable,  doleful,  distressing, 
sorrowful  tr«e,  the  night  jasmine, 
j  —  sor'row-ful-ly,  adv.  —  sor'row-ful-ness,  n. 
sor'ry  (sbr'T),  a. ;  sor'ri-ek  (-T-er) ;  sor'ri-est.  [ME.  sory , 
sary,  AS.  sdrig  sad,  fr.  sar,  u.,  sore,  grief,  pain.  See  sore, 
n.&  a.  Notakin  toNorrou’.]  1.  Painful;  grievous.  Spenser. 
2  Grieved  for  the  loss  of  some  good  ;  feeling  sorrow  ;  as, 
I  am  sorry  you  cannot  go ;  specif.,  grieved  for  evil  done  or 
caused  ;  feeling  regret ,  penitent ; — now  usually  expressing 
moderate  grief  or  affliction,  but  formerly  often  deeper  feel- 
ing.  “  I  am  sorry  for  my  sins.”  Piers  Plowman. 

Ye  were  made  sorry  alter  a  godly  manner.  2  Cor.  vii.  9 

3-  Melancholy  ;  dismal  ;  gloomy  ;  mournful. 

All  full  of  chirking  was  this  sorry  place.  Chaucer 

4.  Poor ;  mean ;  pitiful ;  worthless ;  contemptible  ;  as,  8 
sorry  excuse  ;  also,  rarely,  evil ;  wicked. 

Good  fruit  will  sotnetimre  grow  on  a  sorry  tree.  Scot L 
Syn.  —  Hurt,  afflicted,  mortified,  vexed,  chagrined,  melan- 
chol}', dismal ;  poor,  mean,  pitiful,  contemptible,  wretched, 
sorry  grace,  ill  fortune  ;  (a  stroke  of)  ill  luck.  Obs. 
sort  (sbrt),  n.  [F.  sort,  L.  sors,  sortis.  See  2d  sort.]  A  lot ; 
hence,  chance  ;  destiny  ;  rarely,  magic ;  sorcery.  Obs. 
sort,  n.  [F.  sorte  (cf.  It.  sorta),  fr.  L.  sors,  sortis,  a  lot, 


sorip.  sirup. 
so'rlte  (so'rTt;  201 ),  n.  [See  so¬ 
rites  )  A  heap  ;  a  collection, 
sora  (sorn),  r.  i.  [Perh  a  dial, 
form  of  SOJOURN.]  Scot.  Jr  Dial. 
Eng.  a  To  impose  or  obtrude 
(on  another)  for  lied  and  board- 
to  quarter  one’s  self ;  to  sponge 
b  To  idle;  loaf;  lounge.— sorn'er 
(s3r'n?r),  n. 

Borname  4*  surname. 
sornare.  Bornari.  Vars.  of  sor- 
ner. 

so'ro-ban'  (sfi'rfi-ban').  [.lap., 
fr.  Chin,  sitan *  jean-  See  scan 
pan.]  =  abacus,  2.  Japan. 
soroge  4*  sorrow. 
so  roph'o  rous  (sO-rOf'G-rils).  a. 
[Gr.  (7a>po9  a  heap  -f  -phorous.] 
Rot  Soriferous  Rare. 
so-ro'ral  (s$-ro'rrtl  ;  201).  a.  [L 
soror  sister  :  cf.  F.  sororal.)  Re¬ 
lating  to  a  sister:  sisterly .—  so- 
:  ro'ri-al-ly(-rY-rtl-Y),o'/r  Roth  R. 

I  so-ro'ri-an  (-dn ),«.  Sisterly. Obs. 
so-ro'ri-ant  (-rtnt),  a.  [L.  soro. 
nans,  -antis,  p  pr.,  growing  up 
together.]  Beginning  to  nave 
i  swelling  breasts.  Obs. 
so-rari-a'tlon  (-a'shiln),  n. 
State  of  being  sororiant.  Obs 
so'ror-ize  (so'rtfr-Yz),  v.  i.  [L 
soror ,  sororis,  a  sister  E.  -ize. ] 

To  associate,  or  hold  fellowship, 
as  sisters.  Cf.  fraternize  R. 


so'ror-y  (-Y).n.  =  sorority.  Obs. 
so'rose  (so'rds:  sA-rfis'  ;  see 
-ose),  a  Rot.  Soriferous. 
sorou.  sorowen.  4*  sorrow. 
8orauidour.  4*  surquidour. 
8or'rage.  /».  [Cf.  F.  saurage 
the  condition  of  a  sorefalcon. 
Cf.  sore  sorrel  1  The  blades  of 
green  wheat  or  barley.  Obs. 
Bor'rance.  4*  sorance. 


Sor'rel.  Het'ty  (hPt'T  efir'^l). 
See  Donnithorne,  Arthur 
sorrel  dock.  The  common  sor¬ 
rel  (Rumex  acetosa). 
sor'rel-Bops',  «  pi.  A  kind  of 
drink.  Ohs. 

sorrel  vine  Vine  sorrel,  [ry  I 
sor'rl  ly  (sfir'Y-lY),  adv. of  sor-| 
8or'ri-neBB.  n.  [AS  sdrigness 
sadness.  See  sorry.]  See-NESS. 
Borrope.  4*  sirup. 

Bor'row-er.  n  One  that  sorrows. 
Bor'row  less,  a.  See  -less. 
sor'row  ly,  adv.  Sorrowfully 
Obs. 

Borrowsithe,  w.  [sorrow  + 
si  the  time.]  Misfortune  Obs. 
sor'row-y,  a.  Sorrowful  Obs. 
—  adv  Sorrowfully.  Obs. 
sor'ry  (sfir'Y),  «  Sorrow.  Scot. 
4-  Dial.  Eng  —  v.  i.  To  grieve. 
Obs. 

Bor'ry-mood'.  a.  Sorrowful. Obs. 
||  eors  (sorz),  u. ;  pi.  sortes 
(»6r'tez).  [L  ]  A  lot,  as  used 
in  divination  ;  also,  a  kind  of 
divination  by  lots  ;  sortilege  ;  — 
chiefly  in  pi.  Anciently,  draw¬ 
ing  lots  was  often  practiced  by 
the  random  drawing  of  one  slip 
from  several  inscribed  with 
verses  from  some  poet,  as  Homer 
or  Vergil  ( eorU f  Homericse  or 
sortes  yergilianse).  the  inscrip¬ 
tion  drawn  being  taken  as  pro¬ 
phetic  Another  method  was  to 
open  at  random  a  volume  of  a 
poet,  as  Homer  or  Vergil,  and 
accept  the  first  passage  noticed 
as  prophetic.  In  later  times 
Christians  used  the  Bible  in  a 
similar  way. 
sorsecle  4*  solskcle. 
sorser  4*  sorcek. 
sor'ser  y,  sorsolr.  4*  sorcery 
l  sort,  i\  t.  [Cf  sort,  n.,  a  lot  ] 


ale,  senate,  c&re,  Jim,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofd ;  eve,  Svent,  find,  reefint,  maker;  ice,  Ill;  old,  6bey,  orb,  6dd,  s5ft,  cdnnect ;  use,  unite,  urn,  up,  circus,  menu  ; 

l[  Foreign  Word.  4*  Obsolete  Variant  of.  +  combined  with.  =  equals. 


SORT 


1997 


SOULE 


part,  prob.  akin  to  serere  to  connect.  See  series  ;  cf.  as¬ 
sort.  CONSORT,  RESORT,  SORCERY,  SORT  lot.]  1.  A  group 
having  the  same  or  similar  characteristics ;  a  kind,  class, 
order,  or  species  ;  as,  a  sort  of  men  ;  a  sort  of  trees. 

2.  A  number  of  things  grouped  together  ;  specif.,  a  group 
or  gathering  of  people  or  animals;  a  company;  swarm; 
crowd  ;  Hock.  Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 

3  A  number  of  things  used,  or  adapted  to  he  used,  to¬ 
gether;  a  set;  suit.  Obs.  or  It. 

4.  Method  or  manner  of  acting  ;  way  ;  fashion  ;  manner. 

I  ’ll  deceive  you  in  another  sort.  SI, ok 

6.  Character  ;  quality  ;  nature;  as,  people  of  evil  sort. 

6.  Print.  Any  character  or  type  considered  as  a  separate 
element  in  a  font;  —  usually  in  pi. 

Syn.  — Species,  rank,  condition.  See  kind. 
after  a  sort,  after  a  fashion  ;  in,  or  to,  a  certain  degree  or  ex¬ 
tent,  —in  as.  -  AFTER  A  SORT.  —  of  sorts,  of  different  kinds; 
Colloq.,  now  usually  disparagingly,  of  a  rather  poor  kind; 
as,  a  dog  of  sorts.  —  out  of  sorts,  a  Print.  With  some  sorts 
of  type  deficient  or  exhausted,  h  Out  of  order;  ill;  vexed; 
disturbed.  Colloq.  —  sort  of.  =  kind  of,  under  kind.  For 
sort  of  with  plural  nouns,  cf.  Note  under  kind  of. 
sort  (s6rt),  v.  t.  ;  sort'ed  ;  sort'ino.  [Cf.  assort  ;  also  OF. 
sortir  to  get  by  lot,  to  choose,  F.  sortir  to  obtain.  See 
sort  kind.]  1.  To  select  as  of  a  certain  sort ;  choose.  Obs. 

I  ’ll  sort  some  other  time  to  visit  you  Shak 

2-  Hence,  to  put  in  a  certaiu  place  or  rank  according  to 
kind,  class,  sort,  etc.  ;  to  arrange  according  to  character¬ 
istics  ,  to  separate  and  classify  ;  as,  to.?o?7  cloths  by  colors. 

Hays  which  differ  in  refrangibihty  may  he  parted  and  sorted 
from  one  another.  str  I.  .Yew ton 

3.  To  conform  ;  adapt ;  accommodate.  Aoic  Rare. 

I  pray  thee,  sort  thy  heart  to  patience  Shak 

4-  To  feed  and  bed  down  (an  animal,  esp.  a  horse) ;  also, 
to  put  to  rights  ;  adjust.  Obs.  or  Scot.  <C*  Dial.  Eng. 

5.  To  punish  ;  flog  ;  beat ,  chastise.  Scot,  &  Dial.  Eng. 
tort,  v.  i.  1.  To  join  or  associate  with  others,  esp.  with 

others  of  the  same  kind ;  to  consort ,  as,  to  sort  with 
thieves. 

2.  To  suit ;  to  fit ,  to  be  in  accord  ,  to  harmonize. 

They  are  happy  whose  natures  sort  with  their  vocations  Bacon. 

3.  To  have  a  tendency  (to) ;  to  conduce  (to). 

sor'tie  (sfir'te),  n.  [F.,  fr.  sortir  to  go  out,  to  issue  ;  orig. 
uncert.]  1.  Mil.  The  sudden  issuing  of  troops  from  a  be¬ 
sieged  place  to  attack  or  harass  the  besiegers  ;  a  sally. 

2  Headdress .  A  little  knot  of  ribbons,  worn  between  the 
bonnet  and  the  pinner.  Obs. 

sor'ti-lege  (s6r'tT-iej),  n.  [F.  sortilege,  fr.  LL.  sorlilegium , 
fr.  L.  sortilegus  foretelling,  as  n.,  a  soothsayer,  fr.  L.  sors , 
sort  is,  a  lot  -f-  legere  to  gather,  to  select.]  Act,  art,  or 
practice  of  divination  by  lots ;  hence,  popularly,  sorcery. 
Sorting  (sflr'tTng),  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  of  sort.  —  sorting  Jack. 
Logging,  a  moored  raft  having  a  gap  through  which  logs 
are  floated  to  be  sorted  by  their  marks ;  also,  the  space 
where  the  sorting  is  done. 

II  sor  ti'ta  (sor-te'ta),  n.  [It.,  a  coming  out.]  1.  The  air 
sung  by  any  principal  character  in  an  opera  on  entering. 

2.  A  closing  voluntary  ;  a  postlude. 

SO'rus  (so'rus),  n.  ;  pi.  sori  (-ri).  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  o-wpo?  a 
heap.]  a  In  ferns,  one  of  the  clusters  of  sporangia  form¬ 
ing  the  so-called  “fruit  dots”  on  the  fertile  fronds.  The 
shape  and  position  of  the  sori  fire  of  diagnostic  importance. 
See  fern,  Illust.  b  In  parasitic  fungi,  any  mass  of  spores 
bursting  through  the  epidermis  of  a  host  plant,  c  In  li¬ 
chens,  a  heap  of  soredia  on  the  thallus. 

SO'SO  I  (so'so'),  a.  Also  so  SO-  [.50-f-.5O.]  Neither  very 
SO'— SO7  I  good  nor  very  bad  ;  middling  ;  passable  ;  toler¬ 
able  ;  indifferent.  “His  leg  is  but  soso.’1'1  Shak.  —  adv. 
Tolerably  ;  passably.  All  Chiefly  Colloq. 

II  sos  te  nu'to  (sos'ta-noo'to),  a.  [It.]  Music.  Sustained  ; 
—  applied  to  a  movement  or  passage  the  notes  of  which 
are  to  be  sustained  to  their  full  nominal  value  ;  also,  to  a 
passage  the  tones  of  which  are  to  be  somewhat  prolonged. 
80t  (s8t),  n.  [F.,  fool,  foolish,  fr.  LL.  soltus ;  cf.  AS.  soil, 
fr.  LL.  ;  of  unknown  origin.]  1.  A  fool;  a  simpleton; 
also,  Obs.,  a  little  child  ;  an  innocent.  Obs.  or  Scot. 

2.  A  person  whose  faculties  have  become  dulled  by  ex¬ 
cessive  drinking  ;  a  habitual  drunkard. 


So  ta-de'an  (so'ta-de'ftn;  s5t/d-),  a.  Of,  pert,  to,  or  charac¬ 
teristic  of,  the  Greek  poetSotades  (276  b.  c.);  pert,  to  or  like 
his  verse,  which  was  notoriously  scurrilous  and  licentious. 
Sotadean  verse,  Anc.  Bros.,  a  catalectic  tetrameter  of  Ionics 

a  rnajore,  having  the  normal  form  -  -  -  w  |  -  - |  -  ~. 

SO  te'ri  al  (so-te'ri-dl),  a.  [Gr.  <ju)-nqpia  safety.]  T/ieol. 
Of  or  pertaining  to  salvation  or  soteriology. 

SO  te  ri-o-log'ic  (-6-loj'Tk)  |  a.  Theol.  Of  or  pertaining 
so  te  ri-o-log'i  cal  (-T-kal)  j  to  soteriology. 

SO  to  ri  ol'o-gy  (-ol'6-jT),  n.  [Gr.  <Tix)rr\pia  safety  (fr. 
crujTrjpio?  saving,  era nqp  a  savior,  acumen/  to  save)  -|-  -logy.] 

1  A  discourse  on  health  or  hygiene. 

2  'Theol.  The  doctrine  of  salvation  by  Jesus  Christ. 

So'thic  (so'thTk,  soth'Tk)  )  a.  [Gr.  fr.  Gr.  2d>- 

So'thi-ac  (so'thT-Sk)  j  Qi<;,  Egypt.  sep(.~]  Of,  pert,  to, 

or  named  from,  So'this  (so'this),  or  Sirius,  the  Dog  Star; 
canicular.  —  Sothic,  or  Sothiac,  year,  Chronol.,  the  Egyptian 
year  of  365  days  and  6  hours ,  —  as  disting,  from  the  Egyp¬ 
tian  vague  year,  which  contained  365  days.  The  Sothic,  or 
Sothiac,  period  consists  of  1,460  Sothic  years,  or  1,461  vague 
years.  A  Sothic  period  ended  in  July,  a.  d.  139. 

SO'tol  (so'tol;  so-tol'),  7i.  a  Any  liliaceous  yuccalike  plant 
of  the  genus  Dasylirion,  esp.  D.  texanum,  D.  wheeled,  etc., 
of  the  southwestern  United  States.  See  Dasylirion.  b 
A  distilled  liquor  made  in  Mexico  from  species  of  Dasy¬ 
lirion.  It  resembles  mescal. 

sot'tish  (sot'Tsh),  a.  [From  sot.]  Like  a  sot ;  doltish ; 
very  foolish  ;  drunken 
Syn.  —  Dull,  stupid,  senseless,  doltish. 

—  soUtish-ly,  adv.  —  sot'tish-ness,  n. 

SOU  (soo),  n. ;  pi.  sous  (sooz  ;  F.  soo).  [F.  sou,  OF.  sol,  fr. 
L.  solidus  a  gold  coin,  in  LL.,  a  coin  of  less  value.  See 
solid  ;  cf.  soldo.]  a  An  old  French  coin  and  money  of 
account.  The  coin  was  originally  of  gold,  later  of  silver, 
and  finally  of  copper,  being  in  the  18th  century  worth 
IJvre  or  about  a  cent,  b  Popularly,  the  present  bronze 
5-centime  piece,  worth  about  a  cent  or  a  halfpenny. 

SOU  a'ri  nut  (soo-a're).  The  large  edible  uutlike  seed  of 
any  South  American  tree  of  the  genus  Caryocar ,  esp.  of  C. 
nuciferum.  They  yield  a  bland  oil  used  in  cookery. 

SOU  bise'  (sdo'bez'),  n.  1.  [F.]  A  sauce  made  of  white 

onions  and  melted  butter  mixed  with  velout^  sauce. 

2.  A  kind  of  cravat  worn  by  men  in  the  late  18th  century. 
SOU  brette'  (soo-brSt'),  n.  [F.]  Theat.  Orig.,  in  comedies, 
a  lady’s  maid  who  acts  the  part  of  an  intrigante  ;  a  coquet¬ 
tish  maidservant  or  frivolous  young  woman  ;  by  exten¬ 
sion,  an  actress  who  plays  such  a  part. 

SOU-chong'  (8ob-sh5ng'),  7i.  [Chin,  hsiao 3  chung 4,  small  or 
fine  sort.]  A  kind  of  black  tea  of  a  fine  quality. 

SOUf'lle  (soo'f’l),  n.  [F.]  Med.  A  murmuring  or  blowing 
sound  ;  as,  the  uterine  souffle  heard  in  pregnancy. 

II  SOUf  flb'  (soo'fla' ;  soo'fla),  a.  [F.,  fr.  sovfflt,  p.  p.  of 
soiffler  to  puff.]  1.  Ceramics.  Decorated  with  very  small 
drops  or  sprinkles  of  color,  as  if  blown  from  a  bellows. 

2.  Cookery.  Often  soufilde.  Filled  with  air  by  beating, 
and  baked  ;  as,  an  omelette  soiffle. 

II  souf'fl^',  n.  [F.  See  souffle,  «.]  Cookery.  A  delicate, 
spongy  dish,  served  hot  from  the  oven,  made  of  eggs,  milk, 
and  flour,  etc  ,  beaten  till  very  light,  aud  mixed  with  fruit, 
cheese,  or  other  flavoring. 

sough  (sOf  ;  sou  ;  277  :  Scot.  <t*  dial,  souf,  soof,  soof,  sou, 
soo,  Scot,  also  book),  n.  [ME.  suough,  swogh,  a  sound,  AS. 
su  ogan  to  sound,  akin  to  OS.  swogan  to  rustle,  Goth,  ga- 
swogjan  to  sigh  ;  cf.  Icel.  sugr  (in  comp.)  a  rushing  sound. 
Cf.  surf,  swoon,  v.  ?'.]  1.  A  hollow  moaning,  or  a  mur¬ 

muring,  sighing  sound,  as  of  the  wind  ;  a  sigh  ;  sob. 

The  whispering  leaves  or  solemn  sough  of  the  forest  W  Howitt 
2  Hence,  a  vague  rumor  or  flying  report.  Scot. 

3.  A  whiz  or  whistle,  as  of  a  missile.  Scot,  cf-  Dial.  Eng. 

4.  A  singsong  or  chant  used  esp.  in  preaching.  Scot. 
a  calm  or  quiet  sough,  silence.  Scot. 

sough,  r.  i. ;  soughed  (suft ;  soud  ,  see  above) ;  sougii'ing. 
[See  sough,  7i.]  1.  To  moan,  murmur,  or  sigh,  as  the  wind. 

2.  To  breathe  heavily,  as  in  sleep;  also,  with  away,  to 
breathe  one's  last ;  to  die. 

3.  To  whiz  or  whirr,  as  a  missile.  Scot.  &  Dial.  Eng. 

4.  To  preach  or  pray  in  a  whining  tone.  Scot. 


soul  (sol),  7i.  [ME.  sou le,  saule,  AS.  sawel,  saicl ;  akin  to 
OFries.  sele,  OS.  seola,  D.  ziel,  G.  seele ,  OHG.  sela,  seula , 
Icel.  salu,  Sw.  sjdl,  Dan.  sisel,  Goth,  suiwalu;  orig.  un- 
cert.]  1.  An  entity  conceived  as  the  essence,  substance, 
or  actuating  cause  of  iudividual  life,  esp.  of  life  manifested 
in  psychical  activities  ;  the  vehicle  of  individual  existence, 
separate  in  nature  from  the  body  and  usually  held  to  be 
separable  in  existence.  The  use  of  such  terms  as  44  breath  ” 
(Heb.  nephesh,  Gr.  nueiipa,  Lat.  anima,  spiritus)  aud 
“shadow,”  or  “  shade”  (Egypt,  ba,  Gr.  tr/cta,  Lat.  umbra), 
shows  the  nature  of  the  earliest  conceptions  of  the  soul. 
The  Egyptian  distinction  of  ba  ande/zw  (see  ba),  soul  and 
spirit  (Gr.  aud  Biblical  and  nvevpa)  dates  from  the 

earliest  times,  and  the  characteristic  Egyptian  conception 
of  the  divine  origin  of  the  soul,  of  its  earthly  life  as  a  war¬ 
fare  between  good  and  evil,  and  of  its  future  state  as  de¬ 
termined  by  a  divine  judgment,  outlines  also  the  main  be¬ 
lief  of  all  Western  peoples.  The  Christian  conception  of 
the  soul  derives  from  the  Greek  as  well  as  from  the  Bible. 
“Soul  is  throughout  a  great  part  of  the  Bible  simply  the 
equivalent  of  4  life  ’  embodied  iu  living  creatures.  In  the 
earlier  usage  of  the  Old  Testament  it  has  no  reference  to 
the  later  philosophical  meaning  —  the  animating  principle, 
still  less  to  the  idea  of  an  ‘immaterial  nature’  which  will 
survive  the  body.”  —  Did.  of  the  Bible  (Hastings).  The 
more  exact  determination  of  the  Christian  conception  was 
reserved  for  the  Church  Fathers,  especially  St.  Augustine, 
who  taught  that  it  is  simple,  immaterial,  and  spiritual,  de¬ 
void  of  quantity  and  spatial  extension.  He  argued  its  im¬ 
mortality  from  the  fact  that  it  is  the  repository  of  imperish¬ 
able  truth  ;  and  he  distinguished  its  lower,  appetitive  and 
sensuous,  from  its  higher,  or  spiritual,  volitional,  aud  cog¬ 
nitive,  nature.  Descartes,  with  his  theory  of  bodily  autom¬ 
atism  and  his  doctrine  that  the  essential  nature  of  the 
soul  is  rational  thinking,  which  the  brutes  cannot  share, 
gave  a  new  form  to  the  problem  of  the  soul’s  nature.  Three 
types  of  conception  have  been  formulated  in  answer.  First, 
the  soul  has  been  treated  as  an  entity  or  subject  manifested 
especially  in  man’s  volitional  and  thinking  activities;  it  is 
the  subject  of  the  experience  mediated  by  the  body  ;  it  is 
not  the  mind,  but  that  which  thinks  and  wills.  Second, 
the  soul  is  identified  with  the  mind  or  with  conscious  ex¬ 
perience  ;  this  is  the  usual  sense  of  the  word  in  psychology 
and  is  the  general  conception  of  idealists.  Third,  the  soul 
is  treated  as  a  function,  or  the  sum  of  the  functions  of  the 
brain  :  thus  Pierre  J.  G.  Caban  is  (1757-1808)  taught  that  the 
brain  secretes  thought  as  the  stomach  digests  food.  Some 
conceptions,  such  as  that  of  Fechner  that  the  soul  is  the 
whole  unitary  spiritual  process  in  conjunction  with  the 
whole  unitary  bodily  process,  appear  to  stand  midway  be¬ 
tween  the  idealistic  and  materialistic  views.  Cf.  animism, 
transmigration.  See  ghost,  n.,  1,  spirit. 

2.  Hence,  the  psychical  or  spiritual  nature  of  the  uni¬ 
verse  conceived  as  related  to  the  physical  world  as  the 
human  soul  to  the  human  body  ;  the  world  soul. 

3.  Man’s  moral  and  emotional  nature  as  distinguished  from 
Lis  intellect ;  hence,  expression  which  effectively  presents 
or  arouses  emotion  and  sentiment. 

4.  The  seat  of  real  life,  vitality,  or  action  ;  the  animating  or 
essential  part.  “The  hidden  soul  of  harmony.”  Milton. 

5.  The  leader;  inspirer ;  moving  spirit;  the  heart;  as, 
the  soul  of  an  enterprise;  the  soul  of  kindness. 

6.  Courage  ;  spirit ;  fervor  ;  affection,  or  any  other  noble 
manifestation  of  the  heart, or  moral  nature. 

7.  A  human  being ;  a  person  ;  —  a  familiar  appellation, 
usually  with  a  qualifying  epithet ;  as,  poor  soul. 

8.  A  disembodied  spirit,  or  a  spiritual  being. 

That  to  his  only  Son  every  soul  in  heaven 

Shall  bend  the  knee  Milton. 

Syn.  — Soul,  spirit  are  often  convertible  terms,  esp.  in 
their  denotation.  But  in  ordinary  usage  (for  technical 
distinctions  see  defs.)  soul  is  apt  to  connote  greater  depth 
of  feeling  or  sentiment  than  spirit,  which  suggests  more 
strongly  vital  energy  or  (often)*  independence  of  bodily 
form  ;  as,  “  God  is  soul,  souls  I  and  thou  :  with  souls  should 
souls  have  place”  (R.  Broirning);  “Speak  to  Him,  thou, 
for  He  hears,  and  spirit  with  spirit  can  meet  ”  ( Tennyson) : 

“  Call  the  world,  if  you  please, 4  The  vale  of  Soul  making  ’ 

.  .  .  I  say  4  Soul  making  ’  —  Soul  as  distinguished  from  In¬ 
telligence”  (Keats);  “  Difficulties  nerve  the  spirit  of  a  man” 
(id.);  “When  my  lips  just  touched  your  cheek— touch  which 
let  my  soul  come  through”  (R. Broirning);  “And  our  spidts 
rushed  together  at  the  touching  of  the  lips  ”  (Tennyson) ; 


To  assign  by  or  as  by  lot  ;  to 

allot.  Obs.  —  r.  t.  To  divine 
by  or  as  by  lot ;  to  soothsay  : 
also,  to  come  to  pass  ;  to  befall; 
•ccur  ;  turn  out.  Obs. 
sort'a-ble  (sdr'td-b'l ),  a.  [Cf 
F.  sorfable  suitable  J  1.  Capa¬ 
ble  of  being  sorted. 

2  Suitable  ;  befitting  ;  proper. 
—  sort'a-bly,  adv.  Ohs. 
sort'al  (sdr'Ml),  a.  Pertaining 
to  a  sort  or  class  Obs.  or  R. 
Bort'ance  f-Mnn),  n.  [ K r.  sort-, 
»’.».]  Suitableness;  agreement. 
Ohs. 

sor-ta'tion  ( abr-ta'sh  iln ).  n.  Act 
or  process  of  sorting  Rare. 
Borfce.  SHORT. 

Bortelige.  sortellgler.  +  sorti- 
lkoe,  sortilkoer  (ranges  I 
sort'er.  n.  One  that  sorts  or  ar¬ 
il  sor'tes  (sOr'tez).  ;>/.  of  L. 
sors,  a  lot  —  sor'tes  Bi  bll-cae 
or  sa'crsB  (blb'lY-se.  sa'krej 
[NL.  Hiblicie  Biblical,  \>.sncmr 
sacred],  divination  by  the  use 
of  the  Bible.  —  s  Ho-me'rl  cae 
or  Ver-gi'li-a'nae.  or  Vir  gi  li- 
a'nae  t  ho-niSr'Y-se,  v5r-jTl/T- 
a'ne)  I L  ,  Homeric  or  Vergilian 
lots],  divination  by  the  use  of 
the  works  of  Homer  or  Vergil. 
Bortes.  +  CEKTES. 

Bort'ful-ly,  adr.  Suitably.  Obs. 
Bor'tl  a-ry,  n.  [I,L.  sortiarius .] 
A  sortileger.  Obs. 
sor'tl  leg-er  (sfir'tT-15j-?r),  n.  A 
fortune  teller.  Ohs.  or  R. 
aor  tl  le'gic  (-le'jtk),  or  bot  - 
tl  le'glous  ( -jus),  «.  Of  or  pert 
to  sortilege. 

aor  til'e-gy  (B5r-tYl'?-jY  :  sfir'tY- 
I5j-Y),  n.  [Cf.  LL.  sortilegium.) 
=  SORTILEGE. 

Bort'i-ment  ( s6r'tY-m^nt),  v ■  t. 
[G.  sortimentieren,  fr.  It  sorti- 
in>  nto  an  assorting.]  Tea  Sort¬ 
ing.  To  pass  through  sieves  for 
ridding  of  dust  ana  assorting  in 
size  and  twist  of  leaf. 

Bor-ti'tlon  (sfir-flsh'un),  n.  (I* 
sortitio,  fr  sortin  to  draw  or 
cast  lots,  fr.  sors ,  sortis,  a  lot.] 
Act  of  casting  lots  ;  determina¬ 


tion  or  appointment  by  or  as  by 
lot-  Obs.  [caster  of  lots.  Obs  \ 
sor  tl'tor  (-tT'ttfr), //.  [L.J  A| 
sortlt.  SHORTLY. 

8ort'ment.  n  Assortment.  Obs. 
soru  SORROW. 

8orvise.  h vice  (tree). 

8orwatorie.  w.fProb  afterwords 
fr  L.  Cf  sorrow. J  A  place  of 
sorrow.  Ohs.  [sorrowful.  I 
aorwe.  8orweful.  +  sorrow,| 
sory.  «j*  sorry, 
bo 'ry  (so'rY  ;  201),  m  [L.  sory 
a  kind  of  ore.  Gr.  atopv  ]  Old 
Min.  A  black  earth  impregnated 
with  vitriol:  vitriols  in  general. 
BOr'zle  (  HO,*  '■]  ).  Yar  OfSOSSLR 

Dial.  ting. 

sos'fcel'ly  ( sbs'bSFY),  n.  A  fat- 
bellied  tellow  Obs. 

8086  +  SOI  SB. 

Bose  A  ar.  of  soce.  Dial  ling. 
So'si-a  (sG'shY-d),  n.  [LJ  A 
servant  of  Amphitryon  in  Plau¬ 
tus's  play  “  Amphitruo.”  Mer¬ 
cury  disguises  himself  ns  the 
double  of  Sosia,  who,  as  a  re¬ 
sult,  doubts  his  own  identity. 
Hence,  any  person  closely  re¬ 
sembling  another. 

So-slp'a-ter (s5-eYp'd-t?r).  Bib. 
sospire.  suspire. 
i|  bos  pi'ro  (sfis-pe'n’S),  n.  [It., 
a  sign.]  Music.  A  crotchet,  or 
quarter,  rest.  [JuNo.l 

SoB'pi-ta  ( s5srpY-td),flt.  [L. )  Seel 
sos'pi-tal  (  Ml),  a.  [L.  sos/ies , 
-it is.  safe.J  Safe  ;  wholesome  ; 
medicinable.  Obs. 

80S  pi  ta'tlon  (-ta'shun),  n.  A 
keeping  safely.  Obs. 
bob  pi-ta'tor  ,n.  I  L.J  Savior.  Obs. 
bobs  (s5sl,  n.  Sf  v.  t.  tf  i.  Mess; 
muddle;  slop:  swill:  also,  to  lap. 
Obs.  or  Sent.  3f  Dial.  Eng. 

8088,  n.  v  v.  t.  Sf  i.  Plunge; 
thump;  throw;  splash;  slump. 
Obs.  or  Scot  (V  Dial.  Eng. 
bobb.  adv.  Heavily  ;  plump. 
Obs.  or  Scot.  Sc  Dial.  Eng. 
bobs,  inter/.  A  call  to  food  ad¬ 
dressed  to  dogs  or  swine.  Obs 
or  Scot.  Sc  Dial.  Eng. 


sosserie.  +  sorcery. 
808-sie'gO.  n  [Sp.  8 O  s  i  e  g  o.J 
Composedness.  Obs. 

Bosa'in g,/i  Prob  ,  cajolery  Obs. 
Boa'ain-ger  (s8s'Yn-j?r).  Dial 
Eng.  var  of  sausage. 
soB'sle  (s8s'’l  ;  s5z'’l),  soz'zle. 
n.  Sc  r.  Slop  ;  mess.  Dial. 
soeteine.  sostene.  •{*  sustain 
B08tenaun86.  +  sustenance. 
soa'ter.  +  sister. 

Sos'the  nes  (sfts'thp-nez).  Bib 
Lostlnonce  +  sustenance. 
Sos'tra-tua  (sos'trd-tus).  Bib. 
sos'tre.  sister. 

Sos'va  Vo-gul'.  See  F  i  n  n  o- 
Ugric  languages. 

80t  +  SOOT.  SWEAT. 

sot  (sdt).  Obs.  or  dial.  pret.  & 
p  p.  of  sit. 

sot  Dial  pret.  &  p,  p  of  set. 
sot,  a.  [F  ,  foolish.]  Sottish. Obs. 
sot.  t.  To  make  a  fool  or  sim¬ 
pleton  of  :  to  befool.  Rare. 
sot.  r.  i.  To  tipple:  guzzle.  Rare. 
So-tad'ic  (sft-tftd'Yk),  a.  =  So- 
tadka.n.—  n.  A  Sotadic  verse 
or  poem.  —  Sotadic  verse  a  So¬ 
tadean  verse,  which  was  often 
palindromic.  b  Palindromic 
verse. 

So'tfti  (so't!  ;  sO'tft-T;  sfi-ta'T). 
Bib.  (Obs.  | 

so  ta'na.  n.  [Sp  ]  A  cassock  | 
BOte  f  SOOT,  SOT,  SWEET. 

sotel.  sotely.  +  subtle,  subtly. 
soteler.  +  citolkr 
So  ten  vllle'.M.  detsiVt&N'vel') 
[F.l  “  An  old  jackass  of  nobili¬ 
ty  ”  in  Moliere’s  “George  Dan- 
din."  He  is  Angelique’s  father. 

BOth.  +  SOOTH,  SOUTH. 

sot'hed  .  n.  [See  sot  ;  -head.] 
Folly  Obs. 

sothefast.  sothely.  «]•  sootii- 

PAST.  SOOTH  LY* 

sothen.  +  sodden,  sudden. 
sotherin  «f»  southern. 
sothery.  a.  Sweet.  Obs 
Bothfast.  Bothfest.  sotbly  ^ 
soothfast,  sooth ly.  f  Obs.  | 
sothlesse,  adv.  Indeed  :  verily  | 
soththe*  +  SITHf  since, 
sothun.  Obs.  p.  p.  of  seethe. 


sothyn.  n.  Glossing ;  specious 
pleading.  Obs. 
sot!  +  soott. 

sotie,  n  [OF.]  1  Folly.  Obs. 
2  In  medieval  France,'  a  kind 
of  short  farcical  play  having  al¬ 
legorical  figures, 
sotil.  Botilliche.  so  tilts.  + 
SUBTLE,  SUBTLY.  SUBTLETY. 
80t'ly.  SOOTH  LY . 
sot'ly.  a.  Foolish  Obs. 
sot'ni-a  (sbt'nY-d ),  n-  [Russ. 
sotin/a  a  hundred,  fr.  sto  hun¬ 
dred.)  Mil.  A  Cossack  cavalry 
squadron* 

sotoned.  a.  [Cf  F  soutane  cas¬ 
sock.]  Prob.,  made  like  a  long 
enssock.  Obs. 
sot'shlp.  n.  Folly.  Obs. 
sot'ted,  />ret.  Sc  />  />  of  sot. 
sot'ter.  n.  [See  souter.]  A  cob¬ 
bler  Obs. 

sot'ter  (s5t'?r),  v.  t.  (Cf.  dial. 
sadder  to  boil  slowly,  to  seethe, 
and  E  sodden,  skkth  e.  ]  Scot. 
Sc  Dial  Eng.  1.  To  simmer;  bub¬ 
ble  ;  sputter  ;  crackle. 

2  To  scorch  ;  blister, 
sot'ter-y.  n.  Folly.  Obs. 

||  sot'tise.  n.  [F.]  Stupid  or  fool¬ 
ish  behavior  ;  a  piece  of  stupid 
ity  or  folly.  Obs. 

||  sot'to  (s'dt'to).  j>rrp.  [It.  J  Un¬ 
der  ;  below.  —  sot'to  por'ti-co 
(pdr't6-k5),  an  arcade  :  a  street 
passageway  under  the  over¬ 
hanging  story  of  a  building.  — 
s.  vo'ce  (v<5'cha),  under  the 
voice  :  in  an  undertone  ;  aside, 
sot'weed',  n.  Tobacco.  Obs.  Sf  R. 
sou  (sou  ;  boo).  Dial  Eng  var 
of  SOUGH 

sonage.  +  savage. 

Bou-a'rl  (soo-ii're),  n.  [Galibi 
saonari.  J  Any  tree  of  the  genus 
Caryocar  (which  see), 
souari  fat.  See  oil.  Table  I. 
sou'ba  sou'bah  N’ars.  of  subah. 
sou  ba-dar'.sou  bah-dar'.  Vars. 
Of  SU  BA  11  DA  It.  lBASSA.| 

■ou-ba'shl  (soo-ba'sh? ).  +  SUB-| 
soubglt  subject. 
sou  bri  quet'(BOo'bre'kS').  Var. 
of  SOBRIQUET. 


SOUbtil.  +  SUBTLE, 
soucan.  SEACUNNY. 
sou-car',  sow-car'  (sou-kfir'L  »i. 
1 1  ind.  sduktir ,  sdrkdr,  sahukur, 
it. ,  honest.]  A  native  banker, 
Anglo- Ind.  [var  of  souse. I 
souce.  Obs.  or  Scot.&  dial.  Eng.| 
souce.  Ohs.  pi  of  sou. 

8ouch  +  sow. 

souch  (sook).  Scot.  var.  of 
sough,  murmur.  l^cor.l 

souchand,  />.  a.  Soughing  Obs.  \ 
souche,  v.  t.  [OF.  sosc/ner,  L* 
sns/)icari.]  To  mistrust  ;  sus¬ 
pect  :  also,  tojlevise.  Obs. 
sou-chet'  (soo-slia';  soo'sh?), 
sou'chie  (sob's  h  Y).  sou'chy 
(  shY),  ii.  [Cf  OF  souenf  brine, 
pickle  ]  A  kind  of  fish  stew  with 
savory  broth.  _ 

||  sou  chet'  (soo'sh?'),  n.  [F, 
the  name  of  the  plant  |  The  edi¬ 
ble  tubers  of  the  chufa- 
Boud.  n.  [OF.  sonde  pay.  Cf 
soldier  ]  A  sum  (of  money); 
a  quantity.  Obs  Scot. 

soud,  v  t  [F.  sonder  to  join, 
fasten  See  solder- J  To  unite; 
strengthen.  Obs. 
sou-da'gur  ( sou-da'gfir),n.  [  Per. 
sauddgar ,  fr.  sauddh  traffic.  J  A 
merchant;  a  shopkeeper.  India. 
soudaine-  +  sudden. 
sou-dan',  n.  [F.]  A  sultan.  Obs. 
Sou  da-nese'  ( s  oo'd  d-n  e  z'  ; 

nes').  )’ar  of  Sudanese. 
BoudaneBse.  n.  A  sultaness.  Obs. 

Boudart  SOLDIER. 

soude.  +  sold,  pay. 
souden  sudden. 

Bouder  ^  soldier,  [solder.] 
sou'der  (s6'd5r).  Scot  var  of| 
Boud'ly,  a  Soiled;  dirty; 
squalid.  Obs.  Scot, 

Sou'dra.  +  Supra. 

Sou'dron  f  Southron. 
soudyoure.  ^  soldier. 

soue.  f  sow,  to  gall. 

Bouerte  ^  surety. 
souffisaunce  suffisanck. 

||  souf  fleur'  (soo/flQr')>  n.  [F.j 
Theat.  A  prompter, 
souffyse.  ^  suffice. 
soufre.  i*  sulphur. 


soufrecan.  +  suffragan, 
bou  fri^re'  bird  (soo'fryar') 
(Cf  F  sonfriere  a  box  for  hold¬ 
ing  sulphur,  a  place  where  sul¬ 
phur  is  found  j  A  solitaire 
( Myadestes  sibilans)  of  St.  Vin¬ 
cent  Island,  Weet  Indies, 
sough  sow,  a  female  pig 
sough  (sou;  soof;  sdbf),  n.  Sc  v.  t 
Sc  i.  [Cf.  seuoh  ]  Drain;  ditch; 
specif.,  an  adit  for  draining  a 
mine.  Dial  Eng.  [seek  | 
sought  (s6t),  pret.  Sc  p .  p.  of| 
80Uglt.  +  subject. 
Bouhte._Obs  pret  of  seek. 
souk  (sook  ;  sdbk)  Scot.  &  dial. 
Eng  var.  of  suck. 
soul.  Var.  of  sowl,  a  relish, 
soul  sole,  a. 
soul,?’  i.  [Cf.  F.  solder  to  satiate, 
E.  soil  to  feed.]  To  afford  suit¬ 
able  sustenance  Obs.  [06s.| 
soul,  r  t.  To  indue  with  a  soul.  | 
soul  (sol :  s61),u.  i  To  go  about  on 
All  Souls’  Day  singing  and  beg¬ 
ging  for  soulcakes  Vial  Eng. 
sou-lack'  (soo-lak'),  n  [Turk 
going,  lit.,  a  left-handed  mnn.fr 
gbl  left.]  An  eminent  officer 
about  the  person  of  the  Turkish 
ruler- 

soul'ale'.  n.  A  wake.  Obs 
soul  bell  The  passing  bell  Obs. 
soul  blindness,  deafness-  Psy¬ 
chic  blindness,  deafness.  See 
BLINDNESS,  1,  DEAFNESS 

soul'cake',  »  A  kind  of  large 
cake  eaten  on  All  Souls’  Day  ; 
also,  the  present  received  In¬ 
stead  for  “  souling  ’’  Dial.  Eng . 
soul  candle  A  light  placed  near 
a  corpse.  Obs 

soul  curer.  A  curate  ;  priest ; 
parson. 

8onld  (sdbd  ;  sood).  Obs  or  Scot. 
&  dial  Eng  var.  of  should. 
soul-da'do  ^  SOLDADO. 
souldan.BOuldanesEe  ■f  soldan 
(sultan),  soldan  esse. 
souldart,  n.  A  soldier.  Obs 
Scot 

Boulde.  «f*  sold, pret.  Sep  p 

souldyour-  +  soldier. 
goule  +  sole. 


food,  foot ;  out,  oil ,  chair  ;  go  ;  sing,  igk  ;  ffeen,  thin  ;  natrire,  verdure  (250) ;  Kirch  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144) ;  boN  ;  yet ;  zh  =  z  in  az'ire.  Numbers  refer  to §§  in  Guide. 

Full  explanations  of  Abbreviations,  Mtfus,  etc.,  Immediately  precede  tbe  \  ocabulary. 


SOULED 


1998 


SOUR 


“  There  is  some  soul  of  goodness  in  things  evil  ”  ( Shak .) ; 
“  the  inmost  purple  spirit  of  light  ”  (Shelley).  See  ghost 
SOUled  (sold),  a.  Having  a  soul ;  possessing  soul  and  feel¬ 
ing  ;  — chieriy  in  composition  ;  as,  great-.vou/ed  Hector. 
BOlll'ful  (sol'fd61),  a.  Full  of,  or  expressing,  deep  feeling, 
emotion,  sentiment.— BOUl'ful-ly,  adv  — soul'ful-ness,  n. 
soul'less  (sol'ISs),  a.  [Cf.  AS.  sauelleas.]  Having  no 
soul,  or  no  greatness  or  nobleness  of  mind  or  feeling.  — 

soul'less-ly,  soul'less  ness,  n. 

SOU  mar  qu6'  (soo7  mar7ka').  [F.J  a  All  old  French  cop¬ 
per  coin,  worth  about  one  and  a  quarter  sous,  b  ( pron . 
mar'ke' ;  -ka')  Little  or  nothing ;  a  trifle  ;  as,  not  worth  a 
sou  marque.  Often  also  sou'  marquee'  (mar7ke').  U.  S. 
sound  (sound),  n.  [AS.  sund  a  swimming,  akin  to  E. 
swim:  cf.  Icel.  sund  magi,  lit.,  swim  maw.  See  swim.] 
The  air  bladder  of  a  fish. 

sound,  a.  ;  sound'er  (soun'der) ;  sound'est.  [ME.  sound , 
AS.  sund;  akin  to  D.  gezond,  Q.  gesund,  OHG.  gi sunt, 
Dan.  &  Sw.  sund,  and  peril,  to  L.  sanus.  Cf.  sane.] 

1.  Free  from  flaw,  defect,  or  decay  ;  perfect  of  the  kind  ; 
undamaged  or  unimpaired ;  as,  sound  timber  ;  sound  fruit. 

2.  Healthy;  not  diseased;  —  said  of  body  or  mind;  as, 
a  sound  body  ;  a  sound  understanding. 

3.  Firm;  strong;  safe;  also,  fig.,  secure;  trustworthy; 
as,  a  sound  bank  ;  a  sound  commercial  credit. 

4.  Founded  in  truth  or  right ;  free  from  error ;  not  fal¬ 
lacious  or  faulty ;  right ;  as,  a  sound  lawyer ;  a  sound 
thinker  ;  sound  argument  or  reasoning  ;  sound  principles. 

5.  Morally  good  or  honorable  ;  honest  ;  also,  orthodox. 

Do  not  I  know  you  a  favorer 
Of  this  new  sect  ?  l’e  are  not  sound.  Shak. 

6.  Complete  ;  thorough  ;  as,  a  sound  beating. 

7.  Undisturbed  ;  profound  ;  — applied  to  sleep. 

8.  Founded  in  law  ;  good  in  law  ;  legal;  valid  ;  not  de¬ 
fective  ;  as,  a  sound  title  to  land. 

sound  as  a  roach  [roach  peril,  being  a  corruption  of  F.  roche 
a  rock],  perfectly  sound.  —  s.  on  the  goose,  orthodox  in  sen¬ 
timent  ;  liolding  to  party  opinions.  Slang.  Lowell . 

sound,  n.  [AS.  sund  a  narrow  sea  or  strait ;  akin  to  Icel., 
Sw.,  Dan.,  &  G.  sund ,  prob.  so  named  because  it  could  be 
swum  across.  See  swim.]  a  An  inlet  of  the  ocean.  Obs 
b  A  long  passage  of  water  connecting  two  larger  bodies 
but  too  wide  and  extensive  to  be  termed  a  strait,  as  a  pas¬ 
sage  connecting  a  sea  or  lake  with  the  ocean  or  with  an¬ 
other  sea,  or  a  channel  passing  between  a  mainland  and  an 
island  ;  as,  the  sound  between  the  Baltic  and  North  Sea. 
sound,  v.  t.;  soUnd'ed  ;  bounding.  [F.  sonder ,  prob.  of 
Teutonic  orig.  ;  cf.  AS.  sundg yrd  a  sounding  rod,  sundline 
a  sounding  line  (see  sound  a  narrow  passage  of  water).] 

1.  To  measure  the  depth  of ;  to  fathom  ;  esp.,  to  find  the 
depth  of  by  a  line  and  plummet. 

2.  To  find,  or  try  to  find,  the  thoughts,  motives,  or  the 
like,  of  (a  person) ;  to  examine  ;  try  ;  probe. 

I  was  in  jest, 

And  by  that  offer  meant  to  sound  your  breast.  Dry  den. 

3.  Med.  To  explore  or  examine,  as  the  bladder  or  urethra, 
with  a  sound  ;  to  examine  by  auscultation  or  percussion, 
to  sound  a  line.  Whaling ,  to  carry  down  the  tow  line  of  the 
boat  when  sounding  ;  —  said  of  a  whale. 

sound,  v.  i.  1.  To  ascertain  the  depth  of  water  with  a 
Bounding  line  or  other  device. 

2.  To  dive  suddenly  straight  toward  the  bottom  ;  —  said  of 
fish,  esp.  when  hooked  or  harpooned, 
sound,  n.  [F.  sonde.  See  sound  to  fathom.]  Med.  Any 
elongated  instrument  or  probe,  usually  metallic,  by  which 
cavities  of  the  body  are  sounded  or  explored,  esp.  the 
bladder  for  stone,  or  the  urethra  for  a  stricture. 

Bound,  n.  [ME.  soun,  OF.  son ,  F.  son,  fr.  L.  sonus;  akin 
to  8kr.  svana  sound,  svan  to  sound,  peril,  to  E.  swan.  Cf. 

ASSONANT,  CONSONANT,  SONATA,  SONNET,  SONOROUS,  SWAN.] 

1.  The,  or  a,  sensation  due  to  stimulation  of  the  auditory 
nervous  centers,  usually  by  vibrations  communicated 
through  the  ears  from  a  vibrating  body,  as  the  air,  or  some¬ 
times  by  subjective  disturbances ;  as,  the  sound  of  thunder, 
the  sound  of  a  ringing  in  the  ears,  a  hallucinatory  sound. 

2.  Physics.  That  form  of  vibrational  energy  which  occa¬ 
sions  the  above  sensation.  It  is  usually  transmitted  to 
the  ear  by  air.  Sound  is  propagated  by  progressive  longi¬ 
tudinal  vibratory  disturbances  (sound  waves  teach  including 
an  area  of  condensation  and  rarefaction.  The  velocity  of 
sound  in  dry  air  at  a  temperature  of  32°  F.  is  about  1,087 
feet  a  second ;  in  glass,  18,(»(il)  feet  per  second  ;  in  steel, 
16,400;  in  water,  4,708  (at  8°  C.).  The  intensity  varies  in¬ 
versely  ns  the  square  of  the  distance  from  the  sounding 
body  and  directly  as  the  square  of  the  amplitude  of  the 
vibrations.  It  is  also  modified  by  the  density  or  motion 
of  the  medium,  and  by  the  neighborhood  of  a  sonorous 
body.  A  musical  sound  is  due  to  regularly  recurring  im¬ 
pulses  ;  a  noise  is  due  to  irregular  or  confused  impulses. 
To  be  heard  as  a  tone,  a  sound  must  have  a  vibration  num¬ 
ber  of  at  least  16  to  20.  Tones  of  orchestral  instruments 
range  from  40  vibrations  per  second  to  about  4,750.  Tones 
of  a  higher  pitch  are  unpleasantly  shrill,  and  at  an  upper 
limit  varying  with  the  hearer  (12,000,  or  less,  to  41,000)  they 
become  inaudible.  See  tone.  Sound  waves  may  exhibit 
reflection,  refraction,  dispersion,  and  interference. 

3.  A  tone  or  noise  of  a  special  quality  or  expressive  of  a 
special  feeling  ;  as,  a  mournful  sound  ;  a  sound  of  rejoicing. 
“  Make  of  your  truth  neither  boast  nor  sound."  Chaucer. 

4.  Noise  without  meaning  ;  mere  noise. 

Sense  and  not  sound  .  .  .  must  be  the  principle.  Locke. 

5.  Phon.  A  speech  sound. 

6.  Distance  within  which  a  certain  noise  may  be  heard  ; 
earshot  ;  hearing  ;  as,  within  sound  of  his  voice. 

Syn.  —  Sound,  noise.  Sound  is  the  general  term;  noise, 


in  present  usage,  suggests  esp.  meaningless,  confused,  or 
discordant  sound. 

sound  (sound),  v.  i.  [ME.  sounen ,  sownen,  OF.  soner ,  F. 
sonner ,  fr.  L.  sonare.  See  sound  a  noise.]  1.  To  make  a 
noise  or  sound  ;  to  produce  an  audible  effect ;  to  make  an 
impulse  of  the  air  that  shall  affect  the  organs  of  hearing. 
“  First  taught  speaking  trumpets  how  to  sound."  Dryden. 

2.  To  be  conveyed  in  sound;  to  be  spread  or  published  ; 
to  convey  intelligence  by  sound. 

From  you  sounded  out  the  word  of  the  Lord  1  These,  i.  8. 

3.  To  make  or  convey  a  certain  impression,  or  to  have  a 
certain  import,  when  heard  ;  hence,  to  seem  ;  to  appear ; 
as,  this  reproof  sounds  harsh  ;  the  story  sounds _ false. 

4  Law.  To  have,  or  tend  in,  its  significance,  import,  na¬ 
ture,  effect,  or  the  like  ;  —  with  in,  and  formerly  into,  to, 
against.  Obs.,  except  as  a  legal  term  ;  as  :  to  sound  in  tort, 
to  have  the  nature  or  effect  of  tort ;  to  sound  in  folly,  to  be 
or  appear  of  a  foolish  nature  ;  to  sound  in  damages,  to  have 
the  essential  quality  of  damages  (said  of  an  action  brought 
for  damages  only,  as  trespass,  etc.). 

5.  In  Obs.  senses :  a  To  lead  ;  tend  ,  incline,  b  To  mean ; 
signify,  c  To  resound. 

to  sound  off,  Mil.,  at  a  certain  point  in  the  ceremony  of 
parade  or  guard  mounting  in  the  United  States  army,  to 
play,  usually  marching  in  quick  time  from  right  to  left  of 
the  line  and  back  ;  —  said  of  the  band  or  field  music.  At 
evening  parade  the  field  music  sounds  retreat  immediate¬ 
ly  after  the  band  has  sounded  off,  and  the  band  follows  with 
the  “  Star  Spangled  Banner  ”  while  the  flag  is  lowered, 
sound,  v.  t.  1.  To  cause  to  sound,  as  a  musical  instru¬ 
ment  ;  to  play  on  ;  as,  to  sound  a  trumpet  or  a  horn. 


2.  To  cause  to  exist  as  a  sound  ;  as,  to  sound  a  note. 

3-  To  speak  ;  utter  ;  express  audibly.  Now  Rare. 

IIow  dares  thy  .  .  .  tongue  sound  this  unpleasing  news  ?  Shak. 

4.  To  order,  indicate,  or  proclaim,  by  a  sound  or  sounds ; 
to  give  a  signal  for  by  a  certain  sound  ;  as,  to  sound  a  re¬ 
treat;  to  sound  a  parley  ;  the  clock  sounds  noon. 

5  To  celebrate  or  honor  by  or  as  by  sounds  ;  as,  to 
sound  the  praises  of  a  great  deed  or  a  great  hero. 

6.  To  examine  the  condition  of  (anything)  by  causing  the 
same  to  emit  sounds  and  noting  their  character;  as,  to 
sound  a  piece  of  timber ;  to  sound  the  lungs. 

7.  To  signify  ;  import ;  denote.  Obs.  Chaucer. 

sound  board-  A  thin  resonant  board,  as  the  belly  of  a 

violin,  usually  of  pine  or  spruce  fir,  so  placed  in  an  instru¬ 
ment  as  to  reenforce  its  tones  by  sympathetic  vibration, 
sound  bow  (bo).  Ill  a  series  of  transverse  sections  of  a  bell, 
that  segment  against  which  the  clapper  strikes,  being  the 
part  which  is  most  efficacious  in  producing  the  sound, 
sound  compensation.  Phon.  Individual  differences 
the  adjustments  of  the  vocal  organs  for  the  same,  or  prac¬ 
tically  the  same,  sounds,  due  to  differences  in  shape  and 
size  of  the  organs,  etc. ;  —  called  also  compensatory  change. 
sound  director-  All  apparatus,  as  eight  megaphones  or  a 
revolving  megaphone,  which  concentrates  and  projects 
a  different  signal  to  each  of  the  eight  chief  points  of  the 
compass.  The  signal  heard  most  clearly  by  a  passing  ves¬ 
sel  indicates  the  direction  whence  it  comes, 
sound'er  (soun'der),  n.  1.  One  that  sounds;  specif.,  an 
electromagnetic  instrument  used  in  telegraphy  in  place  of 
a  register,  the  communications  being  interpreted  from  the 
clicking  sounds  emitted.  See  telegraph,  Jllust. 

2.  Med.  A  probe, 
sound  hole-  Music.  An  opening  in  the  belly  or  sound 
board  in  instruments  of  the  viol  class  to  increase  its  elas¬ 
ticity  for  sympathetic  vibration. 

SOund'ing,  p.  a.  Making  or  emitting  sound  ;  hence,  reso¬ 
nant ;  sonorous;  high-sounding.  —  sound'ing-ly,  adv. 
SOund'ing,  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  of  sound.  Hence  :  n.  1.  Act  of 
one  that  sounds  (in  any  of  the  senses  of  the  several  verbs). 
2.  Naut.  [From  sound  to  fathom.]  a  Measurement  by 
sounding;  also,  the  depth  so  ascertained.  b  jd.  Any 
place  or  part  of  the  ocean,  or  other  water,  w  here  a  hand 
sounding  line  will  reach  the  bottom. 

in.  or  on,  soundings,  Naut.,  in  water  not  too  deep  to  be  fath¬ 
omed  by  a  sounding  line;  hence,  often,  near  the  coast.— 
off  soundings,  Naut.,  in  water  too  deep  to  be  fathomed  by  a 
sounding  line  ;  hence,  fig.,  in  a  situation  beyond  one’s  re¬ 
sources  ;  beyond  one's  depth.  —  sounding  board,  a  Music. 
A  sound  board,  b  A  board  or  structure  placed  behind  or 
over  a  pulpit  or  rostrum  to  give  distinctness  to  a  speaker’s 
voice,  c  pi.  =  sound  boarding.  —  s.  bottle,  Naut.,  a  vessel 
with  nonreturn  valves,  used  on  a  deep-sea  sounding  line  to 
bring  up  water  from  near  the  bottom.  — s.  lead  (led),  the 
plummet  at  the  end  of  a  sounding  line.  —  s.  line,  Naut.,  a 
line,  wire,  or  cord,  weighted  at  one  end,  used  in  sounding. 
For  sounding  by  hand  it  is  divided  into  marks  and  deeps. 
The  marks  are  at  2,  3,  5,  7, 10,  13,  15,  17,  20,  and  25  fathoms 
from  the  weight,  and  are  designated  by  bits  of  leather, 
cloth,  or  the  like.  The  depths  at  the  other  fathoms  are 
not  marked,  and  are  called  aeeps ,  For  accurate  sounding 
in  surveys,  special  lines,  marked  at  every  foot,  are  used. 
Called  also,  lead  line.  —  g.  machine.  Naut.,  a  machine  hav¬ 
ing  a  reel  of  wire  and  attachments  for  taking  soundings.  — 
s.  post.  =  sound  post. 
sound  lens.  Acous.  A  lens  for 
bringing  sound  waves  to  a  focus. 

Such  lenses  often  have  walls  of  col¬ 
lodion  film  and  are  filled  with  some 
heavy  gas  which  retards  and  conse¬ 
quently  refracts  sound  waves, 
sound'ness,  n.  The  quality  or 
state  of  being  sound  ;  integrity. 

Syn.— Strength,  solidity,  healthi¬ 
ness,  sanity ;  truth,  rectitude, 
sound  post.  Music.  A  small  post, 
in  a  viol  instrument,  set  nearly 
under  the  bridge  as  a  support  and 
to  propagate  the  vibrations  to  the  back ;  a  sounding  post. 


UM:- 


Sound  Lens,  w  Watch  ; 
l  Lens ;  e  Ear. 


sound  shadow  The  region  of  silence  behind  a  screes 
opaque  to  sound  waves. 

soup  (soop),  7i.  [F.  soupe  soup,  sop,  OF.  sope,  supe ,  soupe, 
originally  a  sop;  cf.  soupcr  to  sup,  OF.,  also,  to  eat,  to 
dip  a  sop  (as  in  wine) ;  of  Teutonic  origin  ;  cf.  D.  sop  sop, 
soppen  to  dip,  to  sop.  See  sop  something  dipped  in  a  liquid, 
sup,  v.  t.  ;  cf.  supper.]  1.  A  liquid  food  variously  made, 
usually  by  boiling  meat  and  vegetables,  or  either  of  them, 
in  water,  commonly  seasoned  or  flavored ;  broth. 

2.  a  Nitroglycerin,  as  used  in  blasting.  Burglars'  Cant. 
b  Any  material  injected  into  a  horse  with  a  view  to  chang¬ 
ing  its  speed  or  temperament.  Racing  Cant. 

||  SOUp/QOn'  (soop'sfiN'),  7i.  [F.]  A  suspicion  ;  a  sugges¬ 

tion  ;  hence,  a  very  small  portion  ;  a  taste  ;  as,  coffee  with 
a  soup£07i  of  brandy  ;  a  soupfon  of  coquetry. 

II  soupe7 -mai'gre  (soop'mfi'gr’ ;  -rna'ger),  n.  Also  soup'- 
mai'gre  (soop7 ma'ger).  [F.  soupe  maigre."]  Cookery. 
Thin  soup  made  chiefly  from  vegetables  or  fish  with  a  little 
butter  and  a  few  condiments  ;  a  fast-day  soup. 

SOUP'-fin7  shark.  Any  of  various  sharks  whose  fins, 
when  boiled,  form  gelatin  used  by  the  Chinese  in  making 
soup ;  esp.,  on  the  coast  of  California,  Galeus  zygoplaus. 
sou'ple  (soop'T  ;  soop'’l),  a.  [Var.  of  supple.]  Supple. 
Obs.  or  Scot,  tl*  Dial.  Eng.,  exc.  in;  souple  silk,  silk  made 
soft  by  soupling. 

SOU'ple,  v.t.;  -pled  (-’Id);  -pling  (-ling).  To  supple. 
Obs.  or  Scot,  ct*  Dial.  Eng.,  exc. :  Silk  Munuf.  To  pre¬ 
pare  (silk)  lor  dyeing  by  working  it  iu  hot  water  containing 
three  to  four  grams  of  cream  of  tartar  to  the  liter,  so  ns 
to  cause  the  silk  to  swell  and  become  softer  and  more  ab¬ 
sorbent.  Souple  is  also  used  as  including  the  previous 
processes  of  degreasing  and  bleaching ;  —  chiefly  m  p.  pr. 
sour  (sour),  a.  ;  sour'er  (-er) ;  sour'est.  [ME.  sour,  sur, 
AS.  sur  ;  akin  to  D.  zuur ,  G.  sauer ,  OHG.  sur,  Icel.  surr, 
Sw.  sur,  Dan.  suur,  Litli.  suras  salt,  Russ,  surovy  harsh, 
rough.  Cf.  sorrel  the  plant.]  1.  Having  an  acid  or  tart 
taste,  like  vinegar  and  the  juices  of  most  unripe  fruits; 
acid  ;  tart;  specif.,  changed,  as  by  fermentation,  so  as  to 
be  acid,  rancid,  or  musty  ;  turned  ;  as,  sour  milk. 

2.  Hence,  distasteful ;  disagreeable;  unpleasant;  of  per¬ 

sons,  cross ;  crabbed;  peevish;  morose;  as,  a  man  of 
sour  temper ;  also,  expressive  of  such  qualities;  as,  a  sour 
reply.  “  A  sour  countenance.”  Swift . 

3.  Afflictive;  painful;  bitter.  “  Sour  adversity.”  Shak. 
4  Cold  and  wet  ;  as,  a  sour  day.  Scot.  &  Dial.  Eng. 

6.  Of  soil,  cold,  wet,  or  acid,  and  hence  unproductive. 
Dial,  or  Colloq. 

6  Coarse;  — said  of  grass,  and  of  animals.  Dial.  Eng. 
Syn.  — Sour,  tart,  acid,  acidulous,  acrid,  astringent, 
bitter  are  here  compared  esp.  in  their  fig.  senses.  8our 
applies  esp.  to  that  which  is  crabbed  or  morose  ;  tart  sug¬ 
gests  pungency  or  sharpness;  that  which  is  acid  is  biting 
or  caustic ;  that  is  acidulous  which  is  mildly  acid ;  as, 
“  He  [Swift]  had  a  countenance  sour  and  severe  ”  (Johnso7i); 
“  a  sour,  malignant,  envious  disposition  ”  (Burke) ;  “  when 
there  is  as  much  sour  as  sweet  in  a  compliment  ”  (Sterne) ; 
“ tart  Aristophanes”  (B.  Jonson)\  “A  tart  temper  never 
mellows  with  age  ”  ( Bring ) ;  “  I  thought  I  might  venture 
to  say  that  her  mother  must  be  very  old  ;  she  interrupted 
me  tartly,  and  said,  no,  her  mother  had  been  married  ex¬ 
tremely  young:  ”  (  Walpole);  “his  [Thoreau’s]  almost  acid 
sharpness  of  insight "  (Stere7iso7i);  an  acid  sarcasm  ;  an 
acidulous  disposition.  That  is  acrid  w'hich  is  harsh  or 
irritating ;  astringent  connotes  sternness  or  austerity ; 
that  is  bitter  which  is  (esp.)  grievous,  virulent,  or  cutting  : 
as,  “temper,  scorn,  disgust,  all  the  more  ac7dd  feelings  ” 
(Slevensott) ;  “an  ac7dd,  choleric  man”  (Carlyle);  astrin¬ 
gent  virtue;  “an  exceeding  bitter  cry”  (Gen.  xxvii.  34); 
u  Bitter  expressions,  bitter  curses,  a  bitter  fate,  are  terms 
well  and  strongly  understood  by  all”  (Bu7he);  “’Tiff 
bitter  cold  ”  (Shak.).  See  pungent,  mordant,  acrimony. 
sour  bush,  the  French  mulberry.  —  b.  dock,  the  common  sor¬ 
rel.  -  s.  dough,  a  Leaven.  Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng.  b  In  Alaska 
and  the  Pacific  Northwest,  an  experienced  explorer  or 
settler  in  a  new,  usually  mining,  country.  Colloq.  —  a 
gourd,  the  acid  fruit  of  the  Australian  baobab  or  cream- 
oi-tartar  tree  ( Adajisonia  grego7'ii);  also,  the  tree  itself. 
Sometimes,  the  African  baobab.  —  b.  grapes,  things  which 
persons  affect  to  despise  because  they  cannot  possess  them  ; 

—  in  allusion  to  jEsop’s  fable  of  the  fox  and  the  grapes. 

—  b.  graes.  a  The  common  sorrel,  b  An  American  lilia¬ 
ceous  plant  ( Xerophyllum  tenor)  having  stiff  grasslike  foli¬ 
age.  c  A  West  Indian  grass  (Paspulum  conjugalum).  d 
Clover  sorrel.  — b.  gum.  a  A nv  species  of  Nyssa,  esp.  the 
black  gum  (N.  syliatica).  b  The  sorrel  tree.  —  *,  humus, 
humus  harmful  to  plant  growth  on  account  of  the  presence 
of  humic  or  similar  acids.  Cf.  mild  humus.  —  a.  plum.  = 
emu  apple  a.  —  a.  sop.  =  soursop,  a  tree.  —  b.  tree.  =  sor¬ 
rel  tree  a  —  b.  tupelo,  the  Ogeechee  lime. 

sour,  n.  1.  A  sour  or  acid  substance  ;  fig.,  that  which  is 
disagreeable  or  distasteful ;  as,  the  sweet  and  sour  of  life. 
2.  a  BteachUig,  etc.  An  acid  bath,  b  An  acid  beverage. 
3  A  souring,  or  treatment,  as  of  cloth,  with  acid, 
sour,  v.  i.  ;  soured  (sourd) ;  sour'ing.  [AS.  suiian  to 
sour,  to  become  sour.]  To  become  sour;  specif.:  a  To 
become  acid  by  or  as  by  fermentation,  b  To  become 
crabbed  or  morose  ;  as,  a  kind  temper  sometimes  sours  in 
adversity,  c  To  become  cold,  wet,  or  unproductive,  as  soil, 
sour,  t*.  t.  1.  To  cause  to  become  sour;  to  make  sour ; 
specif.  :  a  To  make  acid,  esp.  by  or  as  by  fermentation  ; 
as,  hot  weather  sours  milk,  b  To  make  unhappy  or  dis¬ 
contented.  “  To  sour  your  happiness.”  Shak.  c  To  cause 
to  seem  or  become  morose,  harsh,  or  unkindly. 

Pride  had  not  sour'd  nor  wrath  debased  my  heart.  Rarte. 
d  To  make  cold,  wet,  or  acid,  or,  hence,  unfertile;  as,  cer¬ 
tain  grasses  sour  land. 


eoulement.  soi.ement. 
aoules  cure.  Office  of  a  priest 
or  crate  ;  a  benefice.  Obs. 
Soule  tin'  (BooPtftN'),  a.  [F.J 
Pertaining  to  a  Basque  dialect 
spoken  in  the  former  district  of 
Soule,  now  in  the  department 
Basses-Pyrenees  in  France.  —  n. 
The  Souletin  dialect 
aoulevn.  +  sullen. 
soul  foot.  =  soul  scot.  Obs. 
Boulfre.  +  SULPHUR. 

Bonl'heaP. ».  Salvation.  Obs. 
soul'health  ,  n.  Healing  ;  cure; 
salvation  ;  safety.  Obs. 
soul'herd7,  u.  A  pastor.  Obs. 
soulhoase.  Egypt.  lielig.  A  pot¬ 
tery  model  of  a  house  set  over  a 
gnive  as  a  dwelling  for  the  soul, 
soul'i-fled  (sol'Y-fTd),  a.  [See 
-FY.l  Endowed  with  a  soul.  Obs. 
soulTsh.  a.  See  -ish. 
soul  knell.  Soul  bell.  Obs. 
Soul 'mas*  (dial,  sO'mds),  n.  & 


A  masa  for  the  dead.  Obs.  b  All 
Souls’  Day.  Dial.  Eng. 
soul' pa  per,  n.  A  paper  solicit¬ 
ing  prayers  for  a  person’s  soul, 
as  at  All  Souls’  Day.  Obs. 
soul'pen  ny,  n.  A  penny  toward 
maintaining  Soulmasses.  Obs. 
soulphre.  +  sulphur. 
soul  scot,  soul  shot  [ffouZ  + 
scot,  or  shot:  cf.  AS.  sdwel- 
ac(e)o/.J  O.  Eccl.  Law.  A  mortu¬ 
ary  paid  from  a  deeeased’s  es¬ 
tate  or  by  a  murderer.  Hist. 
soul  sleep.  =  psvchopann y- 
ch  ism.  —  soul  sleeper. 
Boul'suck7,  a.  Passionate.  Obs. 
soultage.  +  soutage. 

Boulter.  *f*  SWELTER, 
souly.  +  SOLELY.  [05.«.| 

Boul'y,«.  Of  or  pert,  to  thesoul.  | 
soum.  swim. 

soumisfim).  Scot.  var.  of  soam. 
soum  ( s<5om),  n.  Scots  Law  The 
number  of  sheep  or  cattle  to  a 


given  area  of  pasture  ;  also,  the 

corresponding  area.  —  soum  and 
roum,  pasture  in  sumnu  r  and 
fodder  in  winter.  Obs.  Scot. 
soum  (soom),  »\  t.  Scots  Law. 
To  fix  the  soum  for  a  given  pas¬ 
ture.  —  soum,  r.  t. 
soume.  +  sum. 

Bonn  swoon.  [of  SOUND.] 

soun  (soon).  Ohs.  or  Scot.  var.  | 
sound.  sand. 

sound,  n.  A  cuttlefish.  Obs. 
sound  (soond).  n.  Sr  v.  [See 
swoon.]  Swoon  ;  faint.  Obs 
or  Scot.  5r  Dial.  Eti<i. 
sound,  adt'.  Soundly, 
sound,  n.  Obs.  &  Sound  health; 
soundness,  b  Security  :  safety; 
preservation  ;  also,  assistance, 
sound.  t.  4-  t.  To  heal.  Obs. 
sound'a-ble,  a.  See  -able. 
sound'age  (soun'dftj),  n.  Dues 
for  soundings. 

Sounday.  +  Sunday. 


sound  boarding.  Boards  to  hold 

pugging  in  partitions  or  under 
floors  to  d»-aden  sounds, 
sound  bone.  That  part  of  the 
backbone  of  a  fish  that  lies  next 
to  the  sound.  [NANCE  BOX. I 
sound  box.  Music  =  rkso-| 
Sound  dues.  Tolls  formerly  im¬ 
posed  by  Denmark  on  vessels 
parsing  the  Baltic  Sound, 
sounde.  +  sand,  message, 
soun'der  (soun'df'r),  n.  [AS. 

a  A  herd  of  wild  swine. 
Obs.  b  A  young  wild  boar. 
Pseudo  Archaic.  [sundrrly.| 
sounder,  sounderly.  +  sunder,  | 
sound  figurea  Acous.  =  sono¬ 
rous  FIGURES. 

sound'fttl,  a.  Sounding.  Ar¬ 
chaic. 

sound'lng-ly,  adv.  of  sound¬ 
ing.  See  -ly. 

soundlre  f  sunder.  [man.| 
soundismen.  Obs.pl.of  sandes-| 


i  sound  law.  =  phonetic  law. 

J  soundness,  a.  See  -less.— 
i  sound'less-ly,  adv.  —  sound'- 
less-re8s,  u.  [/?«re.| 

soundness,  a.  Unfathomable.  | 
sound  line.  The  line  fastened 
!  to  a  harpoon,  carried  down  by 
a  whale  when  sounding 
sound'ly,  adv.  of  sound.  Sec 
-ly.  [sounding.  Obs.  | 

sound'ly,  a.  Making  a  sound  ;l 
sound'proof  (eound'prrtof7).  a. 
Proof  ngninst,  or  impervious  to, 
sound. 

sound  reading.  Interpreting  tel¬ 
egraph  messages  by  the  sounder. 
—  goukd  telegraphy.  [bung. I 
sound  shifting.  Lautver*chie-| 
sound  wave.  Acoustics.  See 
7th  sound,  2.  [swoon.] 

soune.  +  soon,  round,  sun,| 
Bounk.  Obs.  p.  p.  of  sink. 
sounst,  p.a.  Soused.  Obs. 
sounye.  +  soin,  sound. 


soup.  Scot.  Si  dial.  Eng.  var.  of 
sop.  [dial.  Eng.  var.  of  sup. I 
soup  (soop).  Obs.  or  Scot.  A | 
soup,  v.  f.  To  breathe  out.  Obs. 
soup,  v.  i.  To  become  weary  or 
exhausted.  Obs.  Scot. 

||  bou' per',  or  sou'ptf'  (sdo7pa'), 
n.  [F.]  Formerly,  a  ineal  at  even¬ 
ing;  now,  a  meal  late  at  night, 
soup'er  (soop'Pr),  n.  One  who 
takes  or  distributes  soun  ;  — used 
of  one  who  gives  relief  ns  a 
proselytizing  measure,  or  of  one 
who  takes  such  relief.  Ireland. 
soupil  supple.  [05s.  | 
soup'ing.  n.  Sop  ;  spoon  meat.  | 
II  sou  pi  rail'  (s<5b7peTa'y’),  n. 
[F.]  Air  hole  ;  vent, 
soup  kitchen.  An  establish¬ 
ment  to  supply  soup  to  the  poor, 
sou'ple  (soo'p’l  ;  swYp'’l).  Scot. 
Si  dial.  Eng.  var.  of  swipi.e. 
soup'y  (soop'T),  a.  Resem¬ 
bling  soup  ;  souplike. 


ale,  senate,  ciire,  ftm,  account,  iirm,  ask,  sofa ;  eve,  Svent,  find,  rec«nt,  maker ;  ice,  111 ;  old,  Sbey,  orb,  8dd,  sSft,  connect ;  use,  unite,  firn,  iip,  circus,  menu  ; 

0  Foreign  Word.  +  Obsolete  Variant  of.  *4-  combined  with.  =  equals. 


SOUR 


1999 


SOVEREN 


2.  To  macerate,  and  render  fit  for  plaster  or  mortar  ; _ 

said  of  lime. 

3.  Bleaching ,  etc.  To  treat  with  acid. 

source  (sol's ;  -01),  n.  [ME.  sours,  OF.  sourse ,  surse ,  sorse , 
F.  source,  fr.  OF.  sordre,  surdre,  sourdre ,  to  spring  forth 
or  up  (p.  p.  Mrs),  F.  sourdre,  fr.  L.  surgere  to  lift  or  raise 
up,  to  spring  up.  See  surge  ;  cf.  souse  to  plunge  or  swoop 
as  a  bird  upon  its  prey.]  1.  Act  of  rising  ;  an  ascent.  Obs. 
2  The  rising  from  the  ground,  or  beginning,  of  a  stream 
of  water  or  the  like  ;  a  spring  ,  a  fountain. 

3.  That  from  which  anything  comes  forth,  regarded  as  its 
cause  or  origin  ;  the  first  cause. 

This  source  of  ideas  every  man  has  wholly  in  himself  Locke. 

4.  Physics.  A  small  region  of  fluid  at  whose  center  the 
fluid  is  generated  just  fast  enough  to  maintain  the  outflow 
constant. 

sour  dine'  (soor-den'),  n.  [F.,  fr.  It.  sordino.']  1.  Music . 
a  A  sordino,  or  mute,  b  A  harmonium  stop  for  partly 
shutting  off  the  wind  supply  to  the  lower  vibrators,  in 
order  to  play  full  chords  softly. 

2.  Teleg.,  etc.  A  silencer. 

SOur'ing  (sour'Tng),  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  of  sour.  1  Act  of  one 
that  sours  (in  the  various  senses  of  the  verbs)  ;  as,  southing 
milk  ;  also,  that  which  causes  sourness. 

2.  Dial.Eug.  a  Vinegar,  b  Any  sour  apple,  c  Leaven, 
d  Dougli  left  over  after  an  oatcake  baking. 

3.  Bleaching.  Treatment  in  a  bath  of  dilute  acid, 
sour'sop  (sour'sSp'),  ii.  The  large,  succulent,  and  slightly 

acid  fruit  of  a  small  West  Indian  annonaceous  tree  (Anno- 
na  muricata) ;  also,  the  tree  itself. 

souse  (sous),  n.  Also  souce,  soiree,  soicse.  [OF.  sous, 
souz,  solz,  of  G.  origin ;  cf.  OHG.  sulz,  Suiza ,  G.  siilze ; 
akin  to  E.  salt.  In  sense  1  fr.  the  v.]  1.  Act  of  sousing ; 

a  plunging  into,  or  drenching  with,  water  or  other  liquid  ; 
a  wetting  or  steeping. 

2.  Pickle  made  with  salt. 

3.  Something  steeped  in  pickle,  as  fish  or  pigs’  feet. 

4.  The  ear  ;  esp.,  a  hog’s  ear.  Dial,  or  Colloq.  A-  Humorous. 
souse,  U.  t.  :  soused  (soust) ;  sous'ing  (sous'Tng).  [Cf  OF. 

soucier.]  1.  To  steep  in  pickle  ;  to  pickle. 

2-  To  plunge  or  immerse  in  water  or  any  liquid. 

They  soused  me  over  head  and  ears  in  wuter  Addison 

3.  To  drench,  as  by  an  immersion  ;  to  wet  thoroughly, 
souse,  adv.  With  a  splash.  Scot.  <C*  Dial. 

souse,  v.  i.  [Prob.  fr.  OF.  sorse  the  upward  spring  or 
swoop,  or  OF.  sors,  p.  p.  of  sordre  to  rise,  and  first  used  of 
an  upward  swoop,  then  of  any  swoop,  but  also  confused  with 
souse  to  pickle.  See  source.]  To  swoop  or  plunge,  as  a 
bird  on  its  prey ;  hence,  to  attack  fiercely  and  suddenly  ; 
also,  Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng.,  to  fall  heavily  (cf.  2d  soss,  v.  i. ). 
SOUSe.  v.  t.  To  pounce  or  swoop  down  on  ;  hence,  to  strike 
suddenly  and  violently;  to  thump;  culf.  Obs.  or  Scnt.&Dial. 
souse,  n.  [OF.  sorse.  See  souse  to  swoop.]  1.  Act  of 
sousing,  or  swooping  ;  a  swoop. 

2.  A  blow;  a  thwack;  also,  a  heavy  fall.  Obs.  or  Scot. & Dial. 
souse,  adv.  With  a  sudden  swoop;  violently;  also,  Scot. 
it*  Dial.  Eng.,  heavily  ;  clumsily. 

II  SOU  tache'  (sbo'tAah'),  n.  [I<\]  A  kind  of  trimming  or 
embroidery  braid,  made  of  silk,  wool,  cotton,  or  tinsel,  in 
varying  widths  ;  —  called  also  Russia  or  Russian  braid. 

II  SOU  tane' (soo'tan' ;  soo'tan'),  n.  [F.,  fr.  It.  sottana,  LL. 
subtan  a,  fr.  L.  sublns  below,  beneath,  fr.  sub  under.]  Eccl. 
Costume.  A  close  garment  with  straight  sleeves,  and  skirts 
reaching  the  ankles,  buttoned  in  front,  esp.  one  of  black, 
regularly  worn  by  the  clergy  in  France  and  Italy;  a  cassock, 
south  (south  ;  see  note  below),  v.  [ME.  south,  sup,  AS.  su$, 
for  sunt F;  akin  to  D .  zuid,  OH G.sund,  G.  slid,  siiden,  Icel. 
suSr,  sunnr,  Dan.  ?yd,  sonden,  Sw.  syd,  soder,  sunn  an  ;  all 
perh.  akin  to  E.  sun,  meaning,  the  side  towards  the  sun. 
See  sun.]  1.  The  cardinal  point  directly  opposite  the 
north;  the  direction  to  the  right  of  a  person  facing  the  east. 
2.  A  country  or  region  situated  relatively  farther  to  the 
south  than  another  ;  the  southern  section  of  a  country. 

3-  [ca/>.]  Specif. :  That  part  of  the  United  States  south 
of  Mason  and  Dixon’s  line  and  the  Ohio  River. 

4.  The  south  wind.  Obs.  or  Poetic. 

Bouth  by  east,  Navig.  <t‘  Surv.,  one  point,  or  11°  15',  east  of 
due  south  ;  S.  11°  15'  E.  See  compass  card.  —  b.  by  west, 
Navig.  &  Sure.,  one  point,  or  11  15',  west  of  due  south  ;  S. 
11°  15'  W.  See  compass  card.  —  s.  southeast.  See  south- 
southeast.  —  s.  aouthweat.  See  south-southwest. 

The  pron.  sou,  chiefly  nautical,  is  a  recognized  collo¬ 
quialism  in  compounds,  as  southeast,  southwest,  etc. 
south,  a.  1.  Situated  at  the  south,  or  in  a  southern  direc¬ 
tion  ;  proceeding,  as  a  ship,  toward  the  south,  or  coming, 
as  the  wind,  from  the  south  ;  southern;  as,  the  south  pole. 
2.  [cap.]  Designating  the  southern  division  or  part  of  a 
country  or  race,  or  the  more  southerly  of  two  places  or  re¬ 
gions  bearing  the  same  name  ;  as.  South  Dakota. 

South  African,  of  or  pertaining  to  southern  Africa,  esp.  the 
colonies  settled  by  the  Dutch  and  English.  — S.  African 
prune.  =  wild  prune.  —  S.  African  ruby.  =  Cape  ruby.  — 

5.  American,  of  or  pertaining  to  the  continent  of  South 
America.  —  S.  American  kino.  See  kino.  —  S.  Britain,  Eng¬ 
land  and  Wales,  or  that  part  of  Great  Britain  lying  south 
of  Scotland  :  —  sometimes  popularly  so  called.  Cf.  North 
Britain.  —  S.  Devon,  a  A  local  breed  of  dairy  cattle  of  large 
size  and  pale  yellowish  color  originating  in,  and  chiefly 


raised  in,  southern  Devonshire,  England,  b  An  English 
breed  of  long-wool  sheep  similar  to  the  Lincoln.  —  South 
Ham.  =  South  Devon  (cattle  or  sheep).  —  b.  polar  distance, 
Astron.,  the  angular  distance  of  a  heavenly  body  from  the 
south  pole  of  the  heavens,  measured  along  its  hour  circle. 

—  8.  pole  of  a  magnet,  that  pole  which,  when  the  magnet  is 
free  to  move,  points  to  the  south  ;  —  called  also  south-seek¬ 
ing  pole,  negative  pole,  blue  pole.  The  opposite  pole  from 
the  above  has  been  called  the  time  south  pule.  —  b.  pole  of  the 
earth,  the  southern  extremity  of  the  earth’s  axis.  —  S.  Sea 
lSp.,e/  Mar  del  Suv],  the  Pacific  Ocean  ; —  so  called  when 
discovered  in  1513  by  Vasco  Nunez  de  Balboa,  Spanish  gov¬ 
ernor  of  Darien,  who  first  beheld  it  when  looking  south. 

—  S.  Sea  arrowroot.  =  pia.  —  S.  Sea  Bubble,  a  stock-job¬ 
bing  scheme  in  England,  in  1720,  similar  to  the  so-called 
Mississippi  Scheme  (which  see)  of  John  Law  in  France.  As 
a  scheme  to^xtinguish  the  national  debt,  the  South  Sea 
Company  was  incorporated  in  1711  and,  in  return  for  the 
monopoly  of  the  trade  to  the  South  Sea  and  an  annual  pay¬ 
ment  of  £000,000  for  a  certain  number  of  years,  it  assumed 
a  large  part  of  the  debt.  From  its  prospective  profits,  its 
shares  rose  rapidly.  Early  in  1720  (called  South  Sea  Year), 
it  proposed  to  assume  the  entire  debt  of  over  £30,000,000, 
on  being  guaranteed  five  per  cent  per  annum  for  seven 
and  a  half  years.  The  managers  by  fraud  inflated  the 
stock  for  a  time  to  more  than  £1,000  (par  £100).  —  S.  Sea 
rose,  the  oleander.— S.  Sea  tea,  the  yaiffion.  —  s.  side,  the 
side  situated  toward  or  on  the  south  ;  specif.,  Eccl.,  of  an 
altar,  chancel, etc., the  side  (whether  toward  the  true  south 
or  not)  which  is  to  the  right  of  a  person  looking  from  the 
nave  to  the  altar ;  the  Epistle  or  decani  side.  Cf.  Epistle 
SIDE,  NORTH  SIDE,  GOSPEL  SIDE. 

SOUth  (south),  adv.  1.  Toward  the  south  ;  in  the  south. 

2.  From  the  south;  as,  the  wind  blows  south.  Rare.  Bacon. 
south  (south;  cf.  mouth,  *;.),  v.  i.  ;  southed  (southd) ; 
80uth'ing.  1.  To  turn  or  move  toward  the  south. 

2.  Astron.  To  come  to  the  meridian  ;  to  cross  the  north- 
and-south  line  ;  — said  chiefly  of  the  moon. 
South-cot'ti-an  (south-k5t'i-an),  n.  Eccl.  Hist.  A  follow¬ 
er  of  Joanna  Southcott  (1750-1814),  an  Englishwoman 
who,  professing  a  miraculous  calling,  preached  and  proph¬ 
esied,  and  committed  many  impious  absurdities. 
South'down'  (south'doun'),  a.  Pert,  to  the  South  Downs, 
a  range  of  pasture  hills  south  of  the  Thames,  England. 
South'down',  n.  One  of  an  important  English  breed  of 
medium-sized  short-wooled  hornless  sheep  producing  ex¬ 
cellent  mutton.  The  face  and  legs  are  speckled  or  brown 
ish  gray  and  the  fleece  is  fine,  close,  and  white, 
south  east'  (south'est' ;  see  south,  n.),  a.  Of,  pert,  to,  situ¬ 
ated  or  proceeding  toward,  or  coming  from,  the  southeast, 
southeast',  n.  The  point  of  the  horizon  between,  and 
equally  distant  from,  the  south  and  the  east;  also,  a  part 
or  region  relatively  southeast. 

southeast  by  east,  Navig.  &  Surv.,  one  point,  or  11  1  15',  east 
of  due  southeast ;  S.  56°  15'  E.  See  compass  card.  —  s.  by 
south,  Navig.  &  Surv.,  one  point,  or  11  15',  south  of  due 
southeast ;  S.  33°  45'  E.  See  compass  card. 
south  east',  adv.  [AS.  suSeast.]  Toward,  or  from,  the 
southeast 

south' east'er  (-es'tSr  ;  see  south,  n .),  n.  A  storm,  strong 
wind,  or  gale  coming  from  the  southeast, 
south  east'er-ly,  a.  Southeast.  —  south  east'er-ly,  adv. 
SOUth  east'ern  (south'es'tern;  see  south,  n.),  a.  Southeast 
south'east'ward  ((-est'werd;  -IT),  adv.  Toward  the 
south  east'ward-ly  I  southeast. 

south'er  ly  (suth'er-lT  ;  formerly  also  south'-),  a.  Southern. 

—  south'er  ly,  adv.  —  south'er-li  ness  (-li  nes),  n 
southerly  buster.  See  brickfielder,  l. 

south'ern  (suth'ern  ;  obs.  or  archaic  south'ern),  a.  [AS. 
sutSerne.  See  south.]  Of  or  pert,  to,  or  situated  in  or 
toward,  the  south  ;  proceeding  from  or  toward  the  south. 
Southern  cattle  fever.  =  Texas  fever,  under  Texas.  —  8.  Con 
federacy,  Amer.  Hist.,  the  Confederate  States  of  America. 

—  8. Cross,  a  Four  bright  stars  in  the  Southern  Hemisphere, 
situated  as  if  at  the  extremities  of  a  Latin 

cross  ;  also,  the  constellation  (between  Cen-  fL=^m 

taurus  and  Musca)  of  which  the  above  are 
the  brightest  stars;— also  called  Crux,  h  ^^^=£-=3=1 
The  battle  flag  of  the  Confederate  States  of 
America.  See  Stars  and  Bars.  —  S.  Crown.  g&3=r-~-'s™ 
Corona  Australis.  -  s.  Fish.  -  iv«  is 
Australis.  —  b.  flounder,  a  flounder  (Para-  =-■  ■--■■_-==  jr#vii 
lichthys  lethostigma)  of  the  south  Atlantic 
and  Gulf  coasts  of  the  United  States.  —  S.  Southern  Cross. 
Hemisphere.  See  hemisphere,  2.  —  b.  pine,  the  Georgia  pine. 

—  a.  porgy,  a  porgy  (Stenotomus  aculeafus)  of  the  South 
Atlantic  and  Gulf  coasts  of  the  United  States.  —  S.  Stateo. 
See  south,  n .,  3.  —  8.  Triangle.  Astron.  =  triangle,  5  a. 

south'ern-er  (-er-ner),  n.  All  inhabitant  or  native  of  the 
south,  esp.  [c"2>.j  of  the  Southern  States  of  North  America, 
south'ern- wood'  (sufcfe'ern-wdbd'),  n.  A  shrubby  Euro¬ 
pean  wormwood  (Artemisia  abrotanum),  used  in  beer, 
southing  (soufch'Tng),  pr.  ti*  vb.  n.  of  south.  Specif.:  n. 

1.  Tendency  or  progress  southward;  as,  the  sun’s  southing. 

2.  The  time  at  which  the  moon,  or  other  heavenly  body, 
passes  the  meridian  of  a  place. 

3.  Astron.  Distance  of  any  heavenly  body  south  of  the 
equator;  south  declination  ;  south  (celestial)  latitude. 

4.  Surv.  <t*  Navig.  Distance  southward  from  any  point  of 
departure  measured  on  a  meridian  ;  —  opposite  to  northing. 

SOUth'ron  (suth'rwn),  a.  [See  southern.]  Southern.  Archa¬ 
ic.— n.  A  southerner;  usually  [cap.],  Scot.,  an  Englishman. 


south'-south  east',  a.  Lying  or  situated  in,  or  leading  to, 
a  direction  or  point  halfway  between  south  aud  southeast; 
blowing  or  coming  from  that  direction.  —  adv.  Toward  or 
from  a  point  in  that  direction.  —  n.  A  direction  or  point 
halfway  between  south  and  southeast  ;  two  points,  or  22° 
30',  east  of  due  south  ;  S.  22°  30'  E.  See  compass  card. 
south'-south  west',  a.  Lying  or  situated  in,  or  leading 
to,  a  direction  or  point  halfway  between  south  and  south¬ 
west;  coming  from  that  direction.  —  adv.  Toward  or  from 
a  point  in  that  direction.  —71.  A  direction  or  point  half¬ 
way  between  south  and  southwest ;  twro  points,  or  22°  30', 
west  of  south  ;  S.  22°  30'  W.  See  compass  card. 
south'ward  (south'werd  ;  naut.  suth'erd)  1  a  d  v.  [A  S. 
southwards  (-werdz  ;  naut.  suth'erdz)  j  su  Swear d , 
-weardes.]  Toward  the  south,  or  toward  a  point  nearer 
the  south  than  the  east  or  w-est  point ;  as,  to  go  southward. 
south'ward,  a.  [Cf.  AS.  su&eweard.]  Toward  the  south. 

—  south'ward-ly,  adv. 

south' west' (south' w6st' ;  see  south,  n.),  n.  The  point  of 
the  horizon  or  direction  between,  and  equally  distant  from, 
the  south  and  west ;  a  part  or  region  relatively  southwest, 
southwest  by  Bouth,  Navig.  &  Suiw.,  one  point,  or  11°  15', 
south  of  due  southwest ;  S.  33° 45'  W.  See  compass  card. 

—  b.  by  west,  Navig.  &  Surv.,  one  point,  or  11°  15',  west  of 
due  southwest ;  S.  56°  15' W.  See  compass  card.  —  the  8., 
the  southwestern  portion  of  the  United  States,  generally 
including  Missouri,  Arkansas,  Louisiana,  Texas, Oklahoma, 
Arizona  and  New  Mexico. 

south' west',  a.  Pertaining  to,  or  in  the  direction  of,  the 
southwest ;  proceeding  toward  or  from  the  southwest, 
south  west',  adv.  [AS.  suSwest.]  Toward,  or  from,  the 
southwest. 

south' west'er  (south'wgs'ter;  see  south,  n.),  n.  Often,  esp. 
in  nautical  use,  sou’ -west'er.  1.  A  storm,  gale,  or  strong 
wind  from  the  southwest. 

2.  A  hat  made  of  painted  canvas,  oiled  cloth,  or  the  like, 
with  a  flap  at  the  back,  w  orn  in  stormy  weather, 
south  west'er-ly,  a.  Toward  or  from  the  southwest;  as, 
a  southwesterly  course  ;  a  southwesterly  wind, 
south  west'ern  (-tern),  a.  [AS.  su&u esterne.]  South¬ 
westerly  ;  as,  a  southwestern  course, 
south' west'ward  j  (-wgst'werd  ;  -IT),  adv.  Toward  the 
south  west'ward  ly  I  southwest. 

SOU've-nir'  (soo've-ner';  soo'\e-ner;  277),  71.  [F.,  prop., 

inf.,  to  remember,  fr.  L.  snbvenire  to  come  up,  come  to 
mind  ;  sub  under  -f-  venire  to  come,  akin  to  E.  come.  See 
come  ;  cf.  subvention.]  1.  That  which  serves  as  a  remind¬ 
er  ;  a  remembrancer  ;  memento  ;  keepsake. 

2.  A  memory.  A  Gallicism. 

SOV'er-eign  (sov'er-Tn  ;  suv'-;  277  :  colloq.  sbv'rTn  ;  suv'-), 
a.  [ME.  soverain,  sovereyn,  OF.  soveruin,  souvrain.  sov- 
rain ,  F.  souverain ,  LL.  superanus ,  fr.  L.  superus  that  is 
above,  fr.  super  above.  See  over,  super  ;  cf.  soprano. 
The  modern  spelling  is  due  to  a  supposed  connection  with 
reign.]  1  Chief  or  highest ;  supreme;  paramount. 

Wt-  acknowledge  him  [GodJ  our  sovereign  good.  Hooker. 

2.  Supreme  or  highest  in  pow  er  ;  superior  in  position  to  all 

others  ;  chief  ;  as,  our  sovereign  prince  ;  specif.,  princely  ; 
royal.  “  Most  sovereign  name.”  Shak. 

3.  Independent  of,  and  unlimited  by,  any  other;  possess¬ 
ing,  or  entitled  to,  original  and  independent  authority  or 
jurisdiction  ;  as,  a  sovereign  state  (i.  e.,  one  exercising  the 
usual  pow'ers  of  self-government  and  of  declaring  peace  and 
war  without  outside  control) ;  a  sovereign  discretion. 

4.  Excellent;  efficacious  in  the  highest  degree;  effectual; 

controlling ;  as,  a  sovereign  remedy.  Dryden. 

sovereign  pontiff.  See  pontiff,  2. 

SOV'er-eign,  n.  [OF.  sovrain,  F.  souverain.  See  sovereign, 
«.]  1.  A  person  who  is  chief  or  supreme  over  others;  as  : 

a  Formerly,  a  chieftain  or  lord,  a  husband,  a  mayor  or 
provost  (this  sense  being  still  locally  retained  in  Ireland), 
the  head  of  a  monastery  or  convent,  etc.  b  The  person 
or  body  in  which  is  vested  the  supreme  or  highest  pow  er 
in  a  state  ;  the  person  or  body  having  independent  aud  su¬ 
preme  authority  ;  as  :  (1)  In  a  monarchy,  a  king,  queen, 
emperor,  or  the  like.  (2)  In  an  oligarchy,  limited  mon¬ 
archy,  republic,  democracy,  or  the  like,  the  body  of  men 
(sometimes  called  the  collective  sovereignty)  in  whom  the 
supreme  power  is  vested,  or  whom  the  people  generally 
habitually  obey.  (3)  In  an  empire  embracing  one  or  more 
subordinate  countries,  the  state  vested  with  sovereignty. 

2  a  A  gold  coin  of  Great  Britain,  worth  one  pound  ster¬ 
ling  ($4.K(»65)  and  legal  tender  to  any  amount ;  —  from  the 
effigy  of  the  monarch  on  the  obverse.  The  intrinsic  value 
of  the  original  sovereign  of  Henry  VII.  was  $10.28;  under 
Elizabeth  a  coin  of  this  value  was  called  the  fine  sovereign 
to  distinguish  it  from  the  pound  sovereign,  which  had  fall¬ 
en  to  about  $00.  The  present  coin,  issued  from  George 
III.  on,  contains  123.274  grains  of  gold  11-12  fine,  b  A  gold 
coin  of  Austria.  See  coin. 

Syn.  —  King,  prince,  monarch,  potentate,  emperor, 
sov'er-eign  ty  (-tT),  n.  ;pl.  -ties  (-tTz).  [ME.  soverainetee, 
OF.  sovraine/e ,  F.  souveraineti.]  1.  Quality  or  state  of 
being  sovereign  or  a  sovereign  ;  also,  the  pow  er,  right,  au¬ 
thority,  or  status  of  a  sovereign. 

2.  Specif.  :  a  The  status,  dominion,  or  rule  of  a  lord,  king, 
emperor,  or  the  like,  b  The  supreme  political  power,  au- 


sour,  adv  Sourly, 
souray  d*  suraiii. 
sour 'bread' (Nco*  soo'?r-br5d'), 
n.  1.  Leavened  bread  Obs. 

2.  A  60ur  leavened  oatcake  made 
usually  at  Christmas  Scot. 
Bour'caky  (sour'-  ;  soo'5r-),  n 
=  SOURBREAD,  2.  Dial  Eng 
sourceance,  n.  [OF.  sourseance, 
F.  snrse'ancc.]  Cessation.  Obs 
sour'erout'  (sour'krout'),  n  = 
SAUERKRAUT. 

Bour'cudg'el,  n.  A  beating.  Obs 
sourd.  Soured.  Kef.  Sj> 
sourd.  8ourde.  sword 
Bourd.  sourde,  r  t.  [F.  sourdre 
See. source.]  To  have  origin  or 
source  :  to  rise  :  spring  Obs 
sour  de-line'  (sdor'de-Ien'),  n. 
IF.,  fr.  It.  sorflellina.]  A  kind 
of  email  bagpipe.  (sordino.) 
sour'det  Var.  of  sordkt.  See| 
Boarding,  n.  Dislike  :  hatred 
Obs.  [Buttermilk.  Ncof.| 

sour'dook  (soo'^r-ddOk7),  n.| 
Boure.  +  sore,  buck;  sorely. 
Bourge.  d*  surge. 
flourgrem,  sourgreme,  n.  [Cf. 
SOUR,  a.,  and  AS.  grama  anger.] 


I  Bitterness  ;  resentment.  Obs. 
sour'i8h.  a.  See  -ish. 
80ur'kit(so5'Pr-klt),n.  Clouted 
I  cream.  Cf.  hatted  kit.  Scot. 
sour'krouV,  n.  =  sauerkraut 
Bour'ly,  adv.  of  sour. 
sourmouncie,  n .  [Cf.  OF  *or- 
i'iontee  a  surmounting.!  Pre¬ 
dominance  ;  lordship.  Obs. 
sourname.  d*  si  rname. 
Bour'ness,  n.  [AS  The 

quality  or  state  of  being  sour, 
sournoun  d*sl,RN°UN.  [■S’coM 
Bou'rock  (eoo'nlk ),  ».  Sorrel. | 
sourquidour  d*  surquidouk. 
Bours.  d*  sourue 
sourse.  d*  souse,  to  dip- 
sourse  Source.  Ref  Sp. 
sour'weed  ,  n.  The  sheep  sorrel, 
sour'wood'  (-w <5t>d'),  ti.  =  sor¬ 
rel  tree  a.  [/>/.  of  sou.  | 

boub  (sdo  ;  formerlg  sous),  n.,  \ 
sous,  souse  (sous),  n  A  sou  ;  a 
halfpenny.  Obs.  Dial  Eng. 
souse  (sous),  n.  [Cf.  OF.  sousfe, 
sonte,  the  lower  part,  a  big  stick, 
or  OF.  A  F.  sous  under.]  A  prop 
souse'wlfe',  n.  A  woman  who 
makes  or  sells  souse.  Obs. 


sou-shong'  Var^of  souchono. 

sou'shum-ber  (soo'shfim-bPr)./! 

[  Name  in  West  Indies, corrupted 
fr.  P g.  jurumbeha,  fr.  Tupi  jn- 
rumpeba. J  A  tropical  American 
solanaceous  weed  ( Solatium 
mainniosniii)  huving  spiny  foli¬ 
age  and  yellow  berries. 

Bous'lik.'  u.  r F. J  =  suslik. 
sou' sou  (soo'sdo)  Rare  var.  of 
soosoo 

sou'-south'erly  (60u/suth'er- 
1T ).  n  The  old  squaw,  a  kind  of 
duck.  Local,  (J.  S. 
sousteine  d*  sustain. 
soustere.  +  sewster. 

||  sous  tous'  les  rap  ports'  (soo 
too/  la  rippdr')  [F.]  In  all  re¬ 
spects 

sout.  d*  soot. 

Routage,  n.  I'll  at  in  which  any- 
thing  is  packed  ;  bagging,  esp. 
for  hops.  Ohs  [of  skkk.i 

soute-  d*  sought,  pret.  k  p.  p. | 
sou'ter  (sdo'ter),  n.  [AS.  silt  ere, 
fr.  L  sutor,  fr.  surer  to  sew'.] 

1.  A  shoemaker  ;  cobbler.  Obs. 
or  Scot.  Sf  Dial.  Eng. 

2.  See  4th  checker,  2. 


sou'ter-eBB,  n.  A  female  souter 
Ohs. 

sou'ter-ly.  a.  Of,  pert,  to,  or 
suggesting,  a  cobbler  or  cob¬ 
blers:  hence,  vulgar;  low.  Obs. 
sou'ter-rain,  ».  IF.]  A  grotto 
or  cavern :  a  cellar.  Obs. 
south,  southe  +  sooth. 
South.  Esquire.  In  Arlmthnot’s 
**  History  of  John  Bull.”  a  char¬ 
acter  representing  Archduke 
Charles  of  Austria.  [ Ohs. | 

south'dale7,  n.  The  south  part.| 
southdene.  d*  subdean. 
Bouth'en,  adv.  From  the  south. 
Obs.  [of  SOLDER.] 

sou'ther  (sfl'thPr).  Dial  var.  I 
south'er  (south'Pr ),  r?.  A  wind, 
gale,  or  storm  from  the  south, 
south'er.  r.  i.  To  south.  Rare. 
south 'er-land  (s  fl  th'e  r-ldf  nd). 
m  south'er-ly  (-1Y),  it.  The  old 
squaw  (duck).  Local,  U.  S. 
south'ern  ( suth'?rn),  v.  i  To 
south  Rare. 

south'ern.  n.  Southerner.  Rare. 
§outh 'ern-lsin  (-Tz’m),  n.  A 
word,  idiom,  or  phrase  peculiar 
to  the  south,  esp.  to  the  south¬ 


ern  United  States 

Bouth'ern-lze  ( -Tz  i, /•.  (  V'  To 
become,  or  cuubc  to  become, 
southern  m  characteristics 
south'ern-ly  C-lY ), «.  Somewhat 
southern.  —  adv.  Southerly  ; 
southward  —  south'ern-li  ness 
(-l)-n£n),  n.  [Farthest  south.) 
south'ern-most  (-most),  «.| 
Bouth'land  (south'll  nd),  n. 
South  country  or  region, 
southlie.  southlv.  d*  sootii  ly 
south'lv  (south'lT),  adv  South¬ 
erly.  U.  [ernmost.  Rare.  | 
south'most  (-most),  a.  South- 1 
south  'ness,  n  A  tendency  in  a 
magnetic  needle  to  point  south. 
Southronle.  n  Southrons  Obs. 
south'say\  +  soothsay. 
south'-seek  lng,  a  Seeking  the 
south  Sec  south  jude  of  a  mag- 
uet.  under  south,  a. 
Bouth-south'er-ly  (sout  h'- 
sfith'er-lT  ;  see  south,  u  ),  n. 
The  old  nquaw  (duck) 
south'ward,  n.  The  south, 
soutil.  d*  subtile.  [05a.| 
souvenance,  n.  Remembrance.! 
souwe  d*  sew’,  v 


sou’-west'er  (sou-wPs'tfr),  n. 

=  SOUTH  WESTER.  Colloq. 
souy.  d*  sow 

Eov(sfiv).  Short  for  sovereign, 
the  gold  coin.  Slang,  lint 
sove.  d*  seven. 
sovel.  so>v l,  relish. 

Bovenez.  n.  ]>l.  [F.  souvenez-vous 
j  (OF  soreiiez  vos)  de  moi,  lit. .re¬ 
member  me. J  Germanders.  Obs 
eover-  d*  m  uf eh,  sure. 
soverain.  d*  sovereign. 
soverainness.  n  [See  sov 
I  ereign.J  Sovereignty.  Obs. 
soverain tess.i/.  [ SeesoY ere ig n ; 
-Ess.]  A  female  sovereign.  Obs. 
soverancc.  d*  sui  feranck. 
soverance,  n.  [OF.  seiiravee  as¬ 
surance.]  Obs.  a  Assurance  ; 
safeguard,  b  Protection  ;  safe 
conduct,  c  Truce;  quarter.  Obs. 
sov'er-eign-esB.  n.  A  female 
sovereign.  Rare.  [Scot  I 

sov'er-eign-ful,  a.  Noble-  Obs  | 
Bov'er-eign-ize.  v.  ».  To  have 
dominion;  to  be  sovereign  Obs. 
Bov'er-eign-ly,  adv.  of  sov- 

E  REIGN. 

•ov'er-en  Sovereign.  Ref  Sp. 


food,  fovot ;  out,  oil ;  chair  ;  go  ;  sing,  iqk  ;  4hen,  thin;  nature,  verdure  (250) ;  K  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144) ;  boN  ;  yet ;  *h  =  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Guidb. 

Full  explanations  of  Abbrevfatlo*'^.  etc..  Immediately  precede  the  Vocabulary. 


SOVERENTLY 


2000 


SPADONE 


thority,  or  status  of  the  person  or  persons  in  a  state  whom 
the  citizens  as  a  body  habitually  obey  ;  the  power  that  de¬ 
termines  and  administers  the  government  of  a  state  in  the 
final  analysis.  Thus,  in  a  republic,  as  the  United  States, 
the  sovereignty  is  in  the  body  of  enfranchised  citizens,  c 
The  power  or  status  of  a  sovereign  state.  See  sovereign, 
a.,  3.  d  The  dominion  or  status  of  a  state  which  exercises 
a  controlling  power  over  another  state  or  states. 

3.  Fig.:  Dominion;  supremacy;  overruling  influence  or 
power.  44  Curious  sovereignty  of  art.”  Marlowe. 

sow  (sou),  n.  [ME.  sowe,  suwe,  AS.  sugu,  akin  to  AS.  su, 
D.  zog ,  zeug,  OHG.  su,  G.  sau,  Icel.  syr,  Dan.  so,  Sw.  sugga , 
so,  L.  sus ,  Gr.  ctv?,  Avestan  hu  boar;  peril,  from  the  root 
seen  in  Skr.  su  to  beget,  to  bear  ;  the  animal  being  named 
in  allusion  to  its  fecundity.  Cf.  hyena,  soil  to  stain, 
swine.]  1.  The  adult  female  of  swine. 

2.  Metal,  a  A  channel  or  runner  which  conducts  the  mol¬ 
ten  metal  to  the  rows  of  molds  in  the  pig  bed  ;  also,  any 
mold  of  larger  size  than  a  pig.  Cf.  2d  pig.  (’».  b  A  mass  of 
metal  solidified  in  such  a  channel  or  mold,  c  A  salamander. 

3.  Mil.  Antiq.  A  kind  of  movable  covered  shed,  formerly 
used  by  besiegers  for  protection  in  approaching  a  wall. 

to  get  (have,  take,  etc.)  the  wrong  (or  right)  bow  by  the  ear,  to 
light  upon  the  wrong  (or  right)  person  or  thing. 

SOW  (so),  v.  t. ;  pret.  sowed  (sod)  ;  p.  p.  sown  (son)  or 
so  wed  ;  p.  pr.  tC*  vh.  n.  sow'ing.  [ME.  sowen ,  sateen ,  AS. 
sdwan  ;  akin  to  OFries.  sea,  D.  znaijen,  OS.  A'  OHG.  sajan, 
G.  saen,  Icel.  sa ,  Sw.  sfl,  Dan.  saae,  Goth,  saian ,  Lith.  seti, 
Russ,  syeyat ’,  L.  severe,  sevi.  Cf.  Saturday,  Saturn, 
season,  seed,  seminary.]  1.  To  scatter,  as  seed,  upon  the 
earth  for  growth  ;  to  plant  by  strewing  ;  as,  to  sow  wheat. 

2.  To  scatter  seed  upon,  in,  or  over  ;  to  supply  or  stock, 
as  land,  with  seeds ;  as,  to  sow  a  field  with  wheat. 

3.  To  spread,  scatter,  or  strew  abroad  ;  to  plant;  furnish. 

And  sow  dissension  in  the  hearts  of  brothers.  Addison. 


to  sow  one's  wild  oatB,  to  commit  excesses  or  follies  in  youth. 
—  to  b.  the  wind  and  reap  the  whirlwind,  to  commit  excesses 
or  follies  and  sutler  disastrous  results. 

SOW.  v.  i.  To  scatter  seed  to  grow  and  produce  a  crop. 

They  that  sow  in  tears  shall  reap  in  joy.  l*s  exxvi.  5 
SO-war'  (so-war';  -w6r'),  n.  [Per.  sau'dr  a  horseman.]  In 
India,  a  native  cavalryman  ;  also,  a  mounted  orderly. 

SOW  bug  (sou).  A  wood  louse,  esp.  one  of  Oniscus  or  other 
allied  genus  that  cannot  roll  up  like 
the  pill  bugs.  See  wood  louse. 

BOW'ens  (so'Snz  ;  soo'^nz),  n.  pi. 

[Gael,  sughan  the  thin  and  sour  juice  of 
sowens  or  the  liquid  of  which  sowens  is 
made,  fr.  sugh  juice.]  Scot.  &  Dial.  Eng. 

1.  Porridge  made  from  the  husks  and 
siftings  of  oatmeal  ;  flummery. 

2.  A  weaver’s  paste  for  stiffening  yarn, 
sow'er  (so'er),  n.  [AS.  sawere.~\  One 

that  sows,  in  any  sense. 

SOW  thistlO  (sou).  [AS.  sugepistel.]  Any 
cichoriaceous  weed  of  the  genus  Son- 
chus ,  esp.  S.  oleraceus ,  said  to  be  eaten 


Sow  B\xg(Oniscus 
asellus)  Dorsul 
view.  X  2 


by  swine.  S.  an'ensis  is  the  corn  sow’  thistle. 

SOy  (soi),  n.  [Jap.  .vAof/S  a  sauce  made  of  fermented  wheat 
and  beans  (not  applied  to  the  bean  itself),  fr.  Chin,  shi 
yiu;. shi pickled  fruit  (beans,  olives,  etc.)  -f-  yiu2  oil.]  1.  A 
Chinese  and  Japanese  liquid  sauce  for  fish,  etc.,  made  by 
subjecting  boiled  beans  (esp.  soy  beans),  or  beans  and  meal, 
to  long  fermentation  and  then  to  long  digestion  in  brine. 
2.  The  soy  bean. 

soy  bean  An  Asiatic 
fabaceous  herb  ( Glycine 
hispida)  with  nearly 
erect  hairy  stems  and 
trifoliolate  leaves  ;  also, 
its  white  globose  seed, 
used  for  food  in  China 
and  Japan.  The  plant  is 
grown  for  forage  in  the 
southern  United  States. 

so'zal  (so'zdl),  n.  [Gr. 

<Tu>&tv  to  save.]  Pharm. 

An  astringent  crystalline 
salt  of  aluminium,  used 
as  an  antiseptic.  Chem¬ 
ically  it  is  aluminium 
para-phenol  sulphonate, 

(C6H4(OH)SO;$)sA1. 

BO'zln  (so'zTn),  7i.  [Gr. 
treu^eu/  to  save.]  Physiol.  Chem.  Any  defensive  protein 


Conn.  1  Stems  and  Leaves  ;  2 
l  lower  ;  3  Seed  Pods  (£) 


normally  in  the  animal  body.  Those  which  destroy  bac¬ 
teria  are  called  mycqsozins ;  those  which  destroy  the  toxic 
products  of  bacteria  are  called  toxosozius.  Cf.  phylaxin. 

SOZO-i'O-dol  (so'zo-i'o-dol ;  -d51),  n.  [Gr.  v  to  save 

-j-  torfine  -f-  pheno/.]  Pharjn.  A  white  crystalline  com¬ 
pound  used  as  an  antiseptic  and  disinfectant;  —  called 
also  eozoiodolic  acid.  Chemically  it  is  di-iodo-para-phenol- 
sulphonic  acid,  C„H.»Io(OH )SO.;H.  Its  salts  are  similarly 
used.  — so  zo-i  o  dol'ic  (-dbl'Tk),  a. 

SO  zoi'ic  (8o-z51'Tk  ;  -zo'lik),  a.  [Gr.  <no£cu/  to  save  -f- 
plieno/  +  -ic.]  Pharm.  Pert,  to  or  designating  an  acid 
(ortho-phenol-sulphonic  acid,  C,1H4(OH)SO;,H)  obtained  as 
a  sirupy  liquid  or  crystalline  solid  by  the  action  of  sulphuric 
acid  on  phenol.  It  is  used  as  an  antiseptic,  as  in  aseptol. 

spa  (spa  ;  obs.  or  archaic ,  sp6),  n.  A  mineral  spring  ;  — 
from  a  placeof  this  name  in  Belgium  having  mineral  springs; 
hence,  a  locality  or  resort  containing  mineral  springs. 

space  (spas),  7i.  [ME.  space ,  F.  espace ,  from  L.  spatium 
space ;  cf.  Skr.  sphdy  to  become  fat,  to  increase ;  perh. 
akin  to  E  speed.  Cf.  expatiate.]  1.  That  which  is  char¬ 
acterized  by  dimension  (esp.  three  mutually  perpendicular 
dimensions),  boundlessness,  and  indefinite  divisibility  ;  the 
subject  of  determinations  of  position  and  direction. 

The  question  whether  space  is  real  apart  from  space-filling  ob¬ 
jects,  that  is,  whether  it  is  a  receptacle  for  things  or  an  attribute 
of  them,  dates  from  early  times.  The  antithesis  of  these  two 
views  is  complicated  in  modern  discussions  by  the  question  of 
the  subjective  (ideal)  or  objective  (noumenal)  reality  of  space 
Many  theories  have  been  advanced  First,  according  to  common 
thought,  space  is  a  real  (noumenal)  receptacle,  intrinsically 
void  ;  this  was  New  ton’s  view’.  Second,  space  is  the  et-senee 
or  bodily  substance  (Descartes’s  conception)  or  an  attribute  of 
substance  (Spinoza).  Third,  space  is  a  mental  construction 
due  to  the  gradual  coordination  of  sensations,  especially  of  sight 
and  motion  :  this  is  Berkeley’s  view  and  the  usual  conception 
of  recent  psychologists.  It  is’held  in  two  forms,  some  authorities 
maintaining  that  space  is  merely  a  product  of  the  coordination 
of  sense  experience,  others  that  ft  is  a  quality  of  sensations  them¬ 
selves  Fourth,  space  is  an  a  priori  form  into  which  sensuous  ex¬ 
perience  necessarily  falls  :  tins  is  the  Kantian  view.  A  fifth  view 
maintains  the  existence  of  two  kinds,  distinguishing  ideal  or 
a  priori  form  from  real  or  physical  space  and  admitting  both. 
Mat  hem  at  leal  space  is  to  be  distinguished  from  the  foregoing 
Aristotle  (“  Physics,”  Book  IV.)  held  the  view  commonly  ac¬ 
cepted  in  modern  times  of  space  as  the  logical  condition  of 
the  existence  of  bodies;  space  being  “that  without  which 
bodies  could  not  exist,  but  itself  (space)  continuing  to  exist  when 
bodies  cease  to  exist  ;  ”  space  possesses  magnitude  or  extension, 
though  itself  is  not  a  body  —  “  for  in  case  it  were  a  body  then 
two  bodies  would  exist  in  the  same  place.”  He  urged  tiiat  in-  I 
closed  places  may  be  contained  and  moved  in  larger  including 
places  —  a  hall  in  u  box,  the  box  in  a  house,  the  house  in  a  town.  1 
the  town  on  the  earth,  etc  ;  but  all  places  are  in  one  continuous  j 
space,  an  ultimate  environment,  nepas,  which  contains  all  mova-  | 
hie  things  and  is  not  movable  itself  IV.  T.  Harris. 

2.  Math.  Continuous  extension  in  which  objects  may  ex¬ 
ist  and  change  their  position.  In  Euclidean  geometry  we 
infer  from  our  restricted  experience  that  space  has  three  dimen¬ 
sions, is  unlimited  in  extent  in  these  dimensions.and  has  the  same 
properties  in  all  its  parts.  Its  properties  are  further  defined  by 
certain  axioms  or  postulates  formulated  bv  Euclid  Thenon- 
Kuclidean  geometer,  by  postulates  different  from  thoseof  Euclid, 
yet  not  contradicted  by  our  limited  experience,  is  able  to  develop 
a  self-consistent  explanation  of  the  phenomena  of  space  ;  or  he 
may  assume  hypotheses  which  apparently  do  not  agree  with  our 
experience  and  Irom  these  build  up  an  equally  self-consistent 
system  of  geometrical  propositions,  true  for  his'imagined  space. 
An  n  space,  extent,  or  manifold  is  one  of  n  dimensions 

3.  A  quantity  or  portion  of  extension;  distance;  an  in¬ 
terval  between  any  two  or  more  objects  ;  as,  the  space  be¬ 
tween  two  stars  or  two  hills  ;  the  space  of  a  mile. 

4.  Quantity  of  time  ;  an  interval  between  two  points  of 
time;  duration;  time.  “  Long  space.11  R.  of  Bn/njie. 

Nine  times  the  space  that  measures  day  and  night  Milton 
5-  Specif.,  time  free  for  any  special  purpose  ;  opportunity  ; 
chance.  “  To  have  space  to  speak.”  Piers  Plowman. 

6.  A  short  time  ;  awhile.  Archaic.  Spenser. 

7.  Walk  ;  track  ,  path  ;  course.  Obs.  Chaucer. 

8  Print.  A  small  piece  of  metal  cast  lower  than  a  face 
type,  so  as  not  to  receive  the  ink  in  printing,  —  used  to  | 
separate  words  or  letters,  and  made  of  different  widths,  as  1 
3-em  (three  to  an  em),  or  thick,  space  :  4-em,or  middle,  space  ; 
5-em,  or  thin,  space  ;  and  hair  space,  thinner  than  thin  spaces. 
An  expanding  space  is  one  automatically  cast  on  the  mono¬ 
type  machine,  of  such  width  that,  with  other  similar 
spaces,  it  will  justify  the  line  of  type  in  which  it  occurs  ;  — 
opposed  to  fixed  space,  a  space  of  a  particular  fixed  width. 
9-  Teleg.  The  interval  during  which  the  key  is  open,  or 
not  in  contact,  in  operation. 

10.  Music.  One  of  the  degrees,  or  parallel  open  places,  be¬ 
tween  the  lines  of  the  staff. 

space,  v.  t.  ;  spaced  (spast) ;  spac'ing  (spas'Tng).  [Cf.  F. 


espacer.  See  space,  ti.]  1.  To  place  at  intervals  ;  to  ar¬ 
range  with  spaces  between  ;  as,  to  space  words,  lines,  or 
letters,  in  printing  or  typewriting. 

2.  To  mark  out  into  sizes,  as  compartments  in  a  box. 

3.  To  pace  for  measurement.  Dial.  Eng. 

space  band  Print.  A  steel  wedge  placed  between  words 
in  linotype  composition,  to  press  the  words  apart  evenly, 
space  bar  or  key  Mach.  A  bar  or  key .  in  a  typewriter 
or  typesetting  machine,  used  for  spacing  between  letters, 
space  constant-  Math.  The  magnitude  k,  the  second  root 
of  the  reciprocal  of  Riemannian  measure  of  curvature,  ^ 
See  Riemannian  measure  of  curvature. 
space  curvature  The  curvature  of  a  space  of  any  number 
of  dimensions  immersed  in  a  space  of  higher  dimensions. 
The  term  merely  expresses  a  generalization  of  the  notion 
of  curvature.  Called  also  curvature  of  space. 
spae'er  (spas'er),  n.  One  that  spaces  ;  as  :  a  Mach.  A 
space  bar.  b  Teleg.  A  current-reversing  device,  used  esp. 
in  cable  telegraphy,  to  increase  speed  of  transmission, 
space  ratio-  Astron.  The  ratio  of  numbers  of  stars  in¬ 
creasing  in  space  nearly  in  the  theoretic  proportion  of 
their  diminishing  light  ;  star  ratio. 

space  rule.  Print.  Single  rule  in  short  regular  lengths, 
used  chiefly  in  tables. 

space  transmission-  Elec.  The  production  of  mechani¬ 
cal  effects  at  a  distance  by  electric  waves,  without  con¬ 
necting  wires.  Cf.  wireless  telegraphy. 
spa'cious  (spa'slms),  a.  [L.  spatiosus:  cf.  F.  spacieux. 
See  space,  72.]  1.  Vast  in  extent ;  of  great  space  ;  not  con¬ 

tracted  or  narrow  ;  roomy  ;  as,  spacious  bounds  ;  a  spacious 
hall.  “  A  spacious  plain.”  Milton. 

2.  Fashioned  on  a  large  or  magnificent  scale ;  not  petty  or 
mean  ;  also,  comprehensive  ;  expansive. 

'I’lic  spacious  tunes  of  great  Elizabeth  Tennyson. 
Syn.  —  See  capacious. 

Spade  (spad),  n.  [AS.  spsedu,  spada ;  akin  to  D.  spade,  G. 
spaten ,  Icel.  spadi,  Dan.  &  Sw.  spade ,  Gr.  andOy  a  spat¬ 
ula,  a  broad  two-edged  6word,  aspatlie  (whence  L.  spatha). 
Cf.  epaulet,  spade,  in  cards,  spathe,  spatula.]  1.  An  im¬ 
plement  re¬ 
sembling  the 
shovel  but 
heavier  and 
adapted  for 
being  pushed 
into  the 
ground  with 
the  foot.  Gen¬ 
erally  the 
blade  is  near¬ 
ly  flat  and  ob-  1  Common  Garden  Spade;  2  Post  Spade  ;  3  Peat 
Spade  ;  4  Dram  Spade  with  Foot  Piece  (a). 

2  A  cutting  instrument  used  in  flensing  a  whale. 

3.  Ordnance.  A  spade-shaped  prong  on  the  under  side  of 
the  trail  of  a  modern  field  or  siege  gun  carriage.  It  is  em¬ 
bedded  in  the  ground  to  check  the  recoil  of  the  carriage. 

4.  A  cameo  cutter’s  tool,  used  with  diamond  powder. 

5  The  horny  formation  on  the  heel  of  the  spadefoot  toad, 
to  call  a  spade  a  epade,  to  call  a  thing  by  its  right  name, 
however  coarse  ;  to  tell  plain  facts  in  plain  words, 
spade  (spad),  v.  t.  ;  spad'ed  (spad'Sd  ;  -Td  ;  151) ;  spad'ing 
(spad'ing).  To  dig  with  a  6pade ;  to  pare  off  with  a  spade, 
spade,  7?.  [Sp.  esjiada ,  lit.,  a  sword  ;  —  so  called  because 
these  cards  among  the  Spanish  bear  the  figure  of  a  sword. 
Sp.  espada  is  fr.  L.  spatha,  Gr.  (rirdBrj .  See  spade  for  dig¬ 
ging.]  Playing  Cards,  a  One  of  that  suit  of  cards  each  of 
which  bears  one  or  more  black  figures  resembling  a  pointed 
spade,  b  The  figure  on  this  suit,  c  Usually  in  pi.  The  suit, 
spade  bayonet  A  bayonet  with  a  broad  blade  which  may 
be  used  for  digging ;  —  called  also  Irouel  bayonet. 
spade'flsh7  (spad'fish/),  n.  a  A  deep-bodied  spiny-finned 
food  fish  ( Chsetodipterus  faber)  found  on  the  coasts  from 
Cape  Cod  to  Cuba,  b  The  paddlefish. 
spade'foot'  (-fdbtQ,  n.,o>-  spadefoot  toad.  Any  of  several 
burrowing  toads  of  the  family  Pelobatida?,  in  which  the  in¬ 
ner  bone  of  the  tarsus  has  a  strong  sharp-edged  horny 
sheath  with  which  they  dig  Pelobates  fucus  is  the  com¬ 
mon  species  of  central  Europe.  Several  species,  of  the 
enus  Scaphiopvs,  inhabit  the  United  States,  one  (S.  hol- 
rooki)  occurring  from  New  England  southward, 
spa-di'ceous  (spa-dTsh'fts),  a.  [L.  spadix ,  -ids,  a  date- 
brown  or  nut-brown  color.  See  spadix.]  1.  Of  a  bright 
clear  brown  or  chestnut  color. 

2  Pot.  Bearing  flowers  on,  or  of  the  nature  of,  a  spadix, 
spa'dix  (spa'dTks),  n. ;  L.pl.  spadices  (spa-di'sez).  [L.,a 


Bov'er-ent-ly,  adv  Sovereign¬ 
ly-  Ohs. 

aov'er  en-ty  Sovereignty.  ReJ.\ 
bovI.  aovy  +  save. 

Bovir.  sovirlle.  *F  sure,  surely. 
sov'ran  (sav'rrtn;  sbv'rffn), 
sov'ranty  Short  for  sov¬ 
ereign,  sovereignty. 

SOW.  +  SEW.  [of  SOWL,  V  I 
bow  (soil  ;  so).  Dial.  Eng.  var.  | 
bow  (sou  ;  soo),  w.  3f  r.  Stack  ; 
heap.  Scot,  tf  Dial.  Eng. 
bow,  r.  t.  if  i.  To  gall  ;  grieve  ; 
smart ;  tingle.  Ohs. 

80w'an  ( so'tfn  ).aow'an  ly,  m/r. 
Extremely  ;  very.  Dial.  Eng. 
Bow'ans.  n.  pi  =  sowens. 
80-war'ry  (so-whr'T  ;  su-wffr'T), 
n.  Also  Bo-war'ree.  [Hind.  & 
Per-  sawart .]  A  retinue  of  cav¬ 
alry.  Obs.  India. 

80w'back',n  1.  A  long,  low  hill 
or  ridge,  as  a  drumlin.  Dial. 

2.  A  woman’s  cap  having  a 
raised  fold  lengthwise.  Scot. 
sow'bane'  (son'lianO,  n.  The 
red  goosefoot  (  Chenopodmm  rn - 
brum)  ox  the  maple-leaved  goose- 
foot  (C.  hybrid  uni),  considered 
fatal  to  swine.  [V  Xaut.  Slang.  I 
sow'bel  ly. //.  Salt  pork.  Mil.  \ 
sowbpowaylle.  ^  suppowell. 
bow  bread.  The  wild  European 
cyclamen(Q/c/«»ien  enropasum). 
Bow-car'.  Var.  of  soucar. 
Bowces.  Obs.  pi  of  sou. 
sowd.  -F  sold.  nay. 
sowd  (soud  ;  sod).  Dial.  Eng 
var.  of  sold,  pret.  St  p.  p.  of  sell. 
Bowd  Sowed.  Ref.  Sp. 
Bowdan  *F  soudan. 
sowde.  *F  solo,  pay. 
gowdear,  aowdionr.  *F  soldier. 
»owe  *F  saw,  pret. ;  si  r. 
Bowel.  *FsorL.  [Eng.of  sowl.I 
Bow'el  (s5'£l).  Obs.  or  dial. | 


sowen.  -Fsew,  swoon,  [sews.l 
sow'er.  +  sewer,  one  whol 
sower.  +  sore,  a  young  buck 
sow'er  (sou'Sr  ;  soo'5r).  Obs. 
or  dial.  Eng.  var  of  sour. 
sowe8e  Obs.  pi  of  sou. 
sowestere  +  sewster 
bow  fennel.  =  hog’s-kennel. 
sow'-geld'er  (sou'- ;  so'-  ;  Scot. 
soo'-),  n.  One  who  spays  sows; 
a  low  fellow.  Nco7.  ir_Dial.  Eng. 
sowgh(souf;  soof;sooK).  Scot.& 
dial  Eng.  of^souo h,  murmur, 
sow  grass  Swine’s-cress. 
sow'le,  n.  =  sow,  n.,3.  Obs. 
sow'lns,  n.pl.  =  sowens. 
sow'l8h.  a.  Swinish.  Obs. 

sowk.  sowker.  +  suck,  sucker. 
bowI.  sowle  (dial,  soul  ;  s5l),  r.  t. 
[Cf.  OD.  sollen  to  ierk  about, 
orig.  to  throw  up  a  ball  with  a 
string.)  To  pull  by  the  ears  ;  to 
tousle;  also, to  thrash ;  beat.  Obs. 

|  or  Scot.  Sf  Dial.  Eng. 

sowl.  sowle  (dial,  soul,  Bool),  n. 

'  [Cf.  AS.  Anything  eaten 

with  bread;  a  relish;  a  sauce:  al¬ 
so,  pottage.  Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 
sowld.  *F  SHOULD, 
sowle.  soul. 

8ow11b,  n.  pi.  [See  swivel.] 
Rings  :  swivels.  Obs.  Scot. 
Bowltring.  «F  sweltering. 
Bowltry.  +  sultry. 
sowly.  «F  solely. 

Bowm.  sowme.  *F  sum,  swim. 
8owm.  sowme  (Boom).  Scot, 
vars.  of  soum:  also  (pron.  Bdm), 
Scot.  &  dial.  Eng.  vnrs.  of  SOam. 
Bowmonde.  *F  summons. 
sown  *F  swoon. 
gown  (son),  p.  p.  of  sow. 
sownd.  *F  swound.  [odr.l 
8ownder.  «F  sounder;  sunder, | 
sowne.  *F  six,  son,  soon,  sun, 
!  sound,  swoon. 


sowp  *F  swope,  to  sweep, 
sowp  ( ditil.  soop).  Ohs  or  Scot 
.<•  dial  Eng.  var.  of  sui*. 

Bowper  *F  supper 
sowpewallle.  *F  suppowell. 
sow'pit. />.  p.of  SOUP.  Obs.  Scot. 
BOW'ple  *F  SUPPLE. 

sowpoaille.  n.  [OF.  souspoial .] 
Support.  Obs 

s  owreharge  +  surcharge. 
sowre.  f  sore,  a  buck  :  sour. 
sowre-loten.  a.  [sour  ■+■  lofe ,  var. 
of  late  look.]  Sour-looking.  Obs. 
sowrok.  +  sourock. 
sowse  (dial,  sous,  sdos)  Obs.  or 
dial.  Eng  var.  of  souse. 
sowt.  sowte  Obs.  or  dial.  Eng. 
pret.  &  p.  p.  of  seek. 
sowte  *F  suit. 

80wter  Var  of  souter 
gowth  *F  sought,;),  p.;  south. 
sowth  (e<5oth).  Scot.  var.  of 
sooth,  sough-  Isault.  Obs.l 
sowth.  n  [See  assault.]  As- 
Bowther  i*  solder, 
box.  *F  SAX,  a  knife.  [Scot  I 
Boy  (soi).  7i.  [F  50fe.]  Silk.  | 
so'ya  (so'yd),  n.  [Cf.  SOJA, 
soy.J  The’ soy  bean.  fndia.__ 
ao'ya  (so'vii),  ii.  IHind.  sod, 
sowd.]  Dill.  Jiidia. 

Boyle.  +  soil. 
soyne.  ^  soon. 

So-yot'  (Bft-yOt'),  n. ;  pi.  So- 
yotes  (s?5-y6'tez).  One  of  a 
Tatar  people,  nomadic  hunters, 
dwelling  near  the  headwaters  of 
the  Yenisei  in  Siberia  and  Chi¬ 
na,  resembling  the  Samoyeds  : 
also,  their  language  See  U ral- 
Altaic. 

Boy  pea.  The  soy  bean. 

Boyt.  aoyte  +  suit. 

Bo-zi'o-dol  (su-zl'o-dfil  ;  -dbl). 
so-zi  o-dol'ic  (-dSl'Tk).  Vars.  of 

SOZOIODOL,  SOZOIODOLIC. 


Bozo-i'o-do-late  ( so'  zM  '?>-d<3 
lat ;  -I-bd'o-lat),  n.  A  salt  of 
sozoiodolic  acid  or  sozoiodol. 
80z'zle  (s?)z'’l)  Var.  of  sossle, 
n.  v.  Dial. 

Boz'zly  (sbz'lT),  a  Messy  : 
sloppy  ;  shiftless.  Local,  U.  S- 
Sp.,  or  sp.  Abbr.  Spain  ;  Span 
ish  ;  species  ;  specimen  ;  spell¬ 
ing  ;  spirit ;  spiritus 
b.  p.  Abbr.  Law.  Sine  prole 
(without  offspring). 

S.  P.  Abbr  Special  purchase 
(of  crown  lands  acquired  under 
certain  conditions  by  purchase 
without  competition)  ( A  nstra- 
lia);  sub  polo  (L.,  under  the 
pole). 

Bpa.  Sl’AE. 

spaad.  Scot.  var.  of  spade. 
spaad  ( spad ),  n.  [Cf.  D.  spaalh, 
G.  spofh  Bpar.  See  spar  the 
i  mineral.]  A  fibrous  talc.  Obs. 
spac.  *F  spauk;  spake, pret. 
space,  n  [F.  espace.]  Kind  ; 
species.  Obs.  Scot 
space  (spas),  n.  6c  c.  [Cf.  space 
room  ;  pace.]  Pace  (in  measur¬ 
ing  ground).  Sent.  5r  Dial.  Eng. 
space.  )••  i.  [Cf.  OF.  espacur. 
L.  snatiari.  See  SPACE,  n.]  To 
walk  ;  tovo;  roam-  Obs. 
space  centrode.  See  centrode. 
8pace'ful.  a.  Wide  ;  extensive, 
i  space'less,  a.  See -less. 

I  space  line.  Print.  A  lead.  R. 
apace  telegraphy.  Wireless 
telegraphy  [lephony.l 

space  telephony  Wireless  te-| 
apace  washer.  Mach.  A  washer 
used  for  a  distance  piece, 
space  writer.  Journalism.  A 
writer  paid  according  to  the 
space  his  matter  fills  in  print 
Bpachi.  f  spa  hi. 

Bpa'cial  (apa'shdfl),  spa'ci-al'i- 


ty  (-*li  i-ai'l-tt .),  Bpa'cial-ly. 
A  ars  of  spatial,  etc 
spac'ing  (8pas'Kng),;j.pr  Sf  vb. 
ii.  of  SPACE. 

Bpack  (sp&k  ;  spak)  Scot.  & 
dial  Eng.  pret.  of  speak. 

8pack,  a  [Cf.  Icel.  spakr  wise  1 
Intelligent  ;  knowing;  also,  for¬ 
ward.  Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 
spack,  v-  7.  [Cf.  Icel.  sj>akr 
quiet,  gentle.]  To  quiet  or 
soothe  one’s  self ;  to  become 
reconciled.  Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 
spack.  ad r.  Spncklv  Obs. 
apack'ly.  adv.  Swiftly  ;  quick¬ 
ly  :  intelligently  ;  wisely.  Obs. 
spad.  *F  SPADE. 
Spadaires.SpaidaireB.u.  pi  [OF. 
sjiadaires.]  An  order  of  Carmel¬ 
ites.  founded  in  Livonia  about 
1200,  distinguished  by  a  badge  of 
two  red  swords.  Obs. 

||  spa  das  sin'  (spa'da  s&N'  ; 
Angl.  spftd'd-sln).  ».  [F.,  fr.  It. 
spadaccino  swordsman.]  A 
swordsman  ;  duelist  ;  bravo. 
Bpad'dle(spSd'’l),n.  [See  spade 
for  digging.]  A  little  spade  with 
a  long  handle.  Obs. 
spade  (spad),  ?/.  [Cf.  spav,  »i  ] 
A  three-year-old  hart  or  stag, 
spade,  ii.  [Cf.  L.  spado.]  A 
castrated  man  or  animal, 
spade'bone',  n.  The  shoulder 
blade.  Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 
spade'ful  (-fdbl),  n.  See  -ful. 
spade  graft.  The  depth  a  spade 
reaches  in  digging.  Also,  spade's 
graft.  Dial.  Eng. 
spade  guinea.  A  guinea  of 
George  III.;  —  from  the  resem¬ 
blance  of  the  shield  on  the  re¬ 
verse  to  the  spade  of  cards, 
spade  handle.  Mach.  A  forked 
end  of  a  connecting  rod  in 
which  a  pin  is  held  at  both  ends. 


spade  iron  The  iron  of  a  com¬ 
mon  spade,  or  a  metal  edging 
of  a  wooden  spade.  ( spades. | 
spad'er  (spad'?r).  w.  One  that) 
Bpades'man  (spadz'mrln),  n. 
A  spader  ;  hedger.  Dial.  Eng. 
spadg'er  (spftj'5(r;  sp&j'-),  n. 
rl  he  house  sparrow  Dial.  Eng. 
spad'iard  (snad'y?rd),  n.  A 
workman  in  the  Cornwall  stan- 
neries.  Obs. 

spa-di  ci-flo'ral  (spa-dVsY-flo'- 

rdl ;  201),  a.  [See  spadix  ;  flo¬ 
ral.]  Rot.  Spadiceous. 
Bpa-di'ci-form  ( spft-dT'sY-ffirm), 
a.  Like  a  spadix.  [diceous.  I 
spa'dl-cose  (spa'dY-k5s),n.Sna-| 
spa-dil'la  (spd-dYl'd),  n.  [Sp. 
cspadilla,  dim.  of  espada  sword. 
See  3d  spade  ;  cf.  spadille.] 
Ca7'd  Playing.  See  solo,  7 ?.,  2  a. 
spa  dille'  (spd-dYl'),  n.  [F.,  fr. 
Sp.  esnadilla ,  dim.  of  espada. 
See  3d  spade.]  Omber  6f  Qua¬ 
drille.  The  ace  of  spades, 
spa-dll 'lo  (spd-dll'o),  n.  [See 
spadille]  Spadille.  Obs. 
spading  fork.  Agric.  A  kind  of 
fork  with  stout  broad  tines, 
spading  harrow.  A  disk  harrow 
with  the  disks  cut  away  at  inter¬ 
vals  round  the  rim  so  ke  to  give 
a  kind  of  spading  action. 

II  spa'do.  7i  [Cf  It.  spada ,  Sp. 
Si  rg.  espada  A  A  sword.  Obs. 
||  apa'do  (spa'dfi),w.;;)/.  -donks 
(spfi-do'nez).  [L.,  fr.  Gr  erna.- 
fiiuv.]  A  castrated  man  or  beast; 
also.  Law,  an  impotent  person, 
spa-do'ne  (spd-do'na),  n.;  E.pl. 
-nks  (-naz).  1.  [It.,  a  large 

sword.]  =  SPADROON,  1. 

2.  Also  spa-do'na  (-na).  An 
ostrich-wing  feather  of  the 
first  plucking,  taken  from  a  bird 


ale,  senate,  care,  ftm,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofa  ;  eve,  Svent,  6nd,  recent,  maker ;  ice,  ill ;  old,  obey,  orb,  5dd,  36ft,  connect ;  use,  unite,  firn,  up,  circus,  menu ; 

U  Foreign  Word.  f  Obsolete  Variant  of.  -f  combined  with.  =  equals. 
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palm  branch  broken  off,  with  its  fruit,  Gr.  a-7rafii£.]  1.  Bot. 
A  spike  with  a  fleshy  or  succulent  axis, 
usually  subtended  by,  or  inclosed  in,  a  leaf 
called  a  spathe.  This  inflorescence  is  char¬ 
acteristic  of  the  arum  family  (Araceae),  and 
the  palm  family  (Phoenicaceae). 

2  Zool.  A  compressed  cone-shaped  organ 
of  the  male  nautilus,  formed  of  four  modi¬ 
fied  tentacles  and  their  sheaths,  and  sup¬ 
posed  to  represent  a  hectocotylus. 
spa-droon'  (spd-droon'),  n.  [Cf.  F.  espa- 
dony  Sp.  espadon,  it.  spadone.  See  espa- 
don,  spade,  in  cards.]  1.  A  long,  heavy 
sword,  usually  two-handed,  formerly  used 
in  warfare  and  in  ceremonies  of  state. 

2.  Cut-and-thrust  swordplay.  Obs.  or  Hist. 
spa-ghet'ti  (spd-ggt'I),  n.  [It.]  A  variety 
of  macaroni  made  in  cords  of  small  diam¬ 
eter,  but  larger  than  vermicelli, 
spa'ili  )  (spa'he),  n  [Turk.  &  Per.  sipahl :  cf.  F.  spahi. 
spa'hee  j  See  sepoy.]  1.  Formerly,  one  of  a  corps  of 
Turkish  cavalry,  largely  irregular,  used  in  the  suppression 
of  the  Janizaries  in  182G  and  disbanded  soon  afterwards. 

2.  One  of  a  corps  of  Algerian  native  cavalry  in  the  French 
army,  normally  serving  in  Africa,  half  of  whose  officers 
below  the  rank  of  captain  and  all  of  that  rank  or  above  are 
French.  It  was  originally  composed  largely  of  Turkish 
spahis  serving  in  Algeria  at  the  French  conquest  in  1830. 
spall  (sp61),  n.  [E.  dial.,  ME.  spnlle  ;  cf.  spale,  spell  a 
splinter.]  A  chip  or  fragment,  esp.  a  chip  of  stone  as 
struck  off  by  the  hammer,  having  at  least  one  featheredge. 
spall,  v.  t. ,  spalled  (spdld);  spall'ino.  1.  Mining.  To 
break  up  by  hand,  as  ore,  for  separating  from  rock,  usually 
preparatory  to  crushing. 

2.  Masonry.  To  reduce,  as  irregular  stone  blocks,  approxi¬ 
mately  to  size  by  chipping  with  the  hammer, 
spall,  v.  i.  To  give  off  spalls  ;  to  chip  along  the  edges,  as 
stone  set  with  too  much  weight  on  the  outer  surface, 
spal  peen'  (sp&l-pen';  spal'pen) ,  n.  [Ir.  spailprn  ;  cf.  spailp 
a  beau,  pride,  self-conceit.]  A  scamp;  a  rascal  ;  —  an  Irish 
term  for  a  good-for-nothing  fellow,  often  used  playfully, 
span  (sp5n),  n.  [AS.  spann  ;  akin  to  D.  span ,  OHG.  spanna , 
G.  spanne ,  Icel.  sponn.  See  span,  v.  L]  1.  The  space 
from  the  end  of  the  thumb  to  the  end  of  the  little  finger 
when  extended  ;  in  English  measure,  9  inches  ;  also,  Rare , 
the  hand  with  thumb  and  fingers  extended,  as  for  spanning. 

2.  Hence,  extent  of  reach  in  general  ;  reach  ;  grasp.  R. 

3.  Anything  conceived  of  as  an  extent,  stretch,  reach,  or 
spread,  between  two  definite  limits ;  specif.  :  a  A  limited 
space  or  portion  of  time  ;  often,  a  small  space  or  brief  time. 

Life  ’s  but  a  span  ;  I  ’ll  every  inch  enjoy.  Furgnhar 
b  The  spread  or  extent  of  an  arch  between  abutments,  or 
of  a  beam,  girder,  truss,  roof,  bridge,  or  the  like,  between 
supports  ;  also,  the  portion  thus  extended. 

4.  Naut.  a  A  rope  having  its  ends  made  fast  so  that  a  pur¬ 
chase  can  be  hooked  to  the  bight,  b  A  rope  made  fast  in 
the  center  so  that  both  ends  can  be  used,  as,  with  thimbles, 
as  fair-leads,  c  A  rope  made  fast  or  secured  between  two 
uprights,  as  a  triatic  stay  or  the  rope  between  davit  heads. 

6.  [Cf.  D.  span ,  Sw.  spann ,  Dan.  spsend,  G.  g espann. 
See  span,  v,  /.]  A  pair  of  horses,  mules,  or  other  animals, 
usually  matched  in  looks  and  action,  driven  together. 

span  (spSn),  v.  t. ;  spanned  (sp5nd);  span'ning.  [AS. 
spannan ;  akin  to  D.  &  G.  spannen ,  OHG.  spannan,  Sw. 
spanna ,  Dan.  spsende,  Icel.  spenna ,  and  peril,  to  Gr.  crndv 
to  draw,  to  drag.  Cf.  spin,  v.  /.,  spasm.]  1.  To  measure 
by  the  hand  with  fingers  and  thumb  extended,  or  by  en¬ 
compassing  with  the  fingers ;  as,  to  span  a  space  or  dis¬ 
tance  ;  to  span  a  cylinder. 

2.  Hence,  to  spread  out;  stretch  ;  extend.  Archaic. 

My  right  hand  hath  spanned  the  heavene.  Is.  xlviii.  13 

3.  To  seize  ;  grasp.  Obs. 

4  To  spread,  stretch,  of  extend,  over  or  across  from  one 
limit  to  another ;  to  cover  as  with  an  arch  or  span. 

The  rivers  were  spanned  by  arches  of  solid  masonry.  Prescott. 

6.  To  fetter,  as  a  horse  ;  to  hobble.  Dial.  Eng. 

6  [D.  spannen .]  To  attach  (horses,  oxen,  etc.)  to  a  vehi¬ 
cle  ;  also,  to  equip  (a  vehicle)  with  draft  animals.  So.  A frica. 

7.  To  cock  with  a  spanner,  as  a  firearm.  Obs.  d;  R. 

Span,  v.  i.  1.  To  be  matched,  as  horses.  U.  S. 

2.  a  To  move  after  the  manner  of  measuring  worms,  b 
To  swim  along,  rising  to  the  surface  to  breathe  at  more  or 
less  regular  intervals  ;  — said  of  whales, 
spa-me'mi  a,  spa-ne'mi  a  (spd-ne'ml-d),  n.  [NL. ;  Gr. 
tnravo?  scarce  -j-  -sc  mi  a.']  Med.  A  morbid  state  of  impov¬ 
erishment  of  the  blood.  —  spa  nas'mic,  spa-ne'mic  (-ne'- 
mTk ;  -nSm'Tk),  a. 

Span  blocks.  Naut.  Two  blocks  each  at  one  end  of  a  span 
of  rope  at  a  masthead,  for  studding-sail  halyards,  etc. 
span'cel  (spSn's’l ;  span'-),  n.  [.vprm-f-a  form  fr.  AS.  sal 
a  rope  or  a  kindred  Scand.  form  ;  cf.  Icel.  seH.~]  A  rope 
hobble  or  clog  for  a  horse,  cow,  etc.  Chiefly  Dial. 
span'cel,  v.  t.  ;  -celed  (-s’ld)  or  -celled  ;  -cel-ing  or  -cel¬ 
ling.  To  tie  or  hobble  with  a  spancel.  Chiefly  Dial. 
span'— COUnt'er,  n.  An  old  English  boys’  game,  played  with 
counters,  in  which  one  tried  to  toss  Ins  counter  so  near  the 


other’s  that  the  space  between  could  be  spanned.  A  simi¬ 
lar  game  is  now  called  a pan-ha'penny  or  span-farthing. 
span'dOg/  (sp5n'd5g/;  205),  ».  1.  pi.  A  pair  of  grappling 
dogs  for  hoisting  logs  and  timber. 

2.  An  iron  dog  for  holding  a  wooden  stave  to  shape  after 
bending,  while  it  cools, 
span'drel  (span'drgl),  n.  [Orig.  un- 
cert.  ;  cf  OF.  espandre  to  spread, 

L.  expandere  (see  e  x  p  a  n  d).] 

1.  Arch.  The  irregular  triangular 

space  between  the  extrados  curve 
of  an  arch  and  the  inclosing  right  Spandrels, 

angle  ;  or  the  space  between  the  extradoses  of  two  contig¬ 
uous  arches  and  a  horizontal  line  above  them,  or  another 
arch  above  and  inclosing  them. 

2.  The  triangular  space  beneath  the  string  of  a  stair. 

3.  A  narrow  mat  or  passe  partout  for  a  picture.  Cant. 

4.  Arch.  In  skeleton  construction,  the  space  from  the  top 
of  a  window  to  the  sill  of  the  window  in  the  story  above. 

5  Philately.  Any  triangular  space  in  a  corner  of  a  postage 
stamp,  over  a  central  figure  and  inside  the  framing, 
spang  (spang),  n.  [AS.  spange  a  clasp  or  fastening  ;  akin  to 
D.  spang ,  G.  spange ,  OHG.  spang  a,  Icel.  spong  a  spangle.] 
A  spangle,  or  shining  ornament.  Obs. 
span'gle  (spaq'g’l),  n.  [ME.  spange I,  dim.  of  AS.  spange. 
See  srANG  a  spangle.]  1.  A  small  plate  or  boss  of  shining 
metal ;  something  brilliant  used  as  an  ornament,  esp.  when 
stitched  on  the  dress.  Hence,  any  little  thing  that  sparkles. 
“  The  rich  spangles  that  adorn  the  sky.”  Waller. 

2.  A  distinct  marking  on  the  end  of  a  feather, 
span'gle,  v.  t.  ;  sfan'gled  (-g’ld);  span'gling  (-glTng). 
To  set  or  sprinkle  with  or  as  with  spangles  ;  to  adorn  with 
small,  distinct,  brilliant  bodies  ;  as,  a  spangled  breastplate. 
“  What  stars  do  spangle  heaven  with  such  beauty  ?  ”  Shak. 
span'gle,  r.  i.  To  gleam  as  if  covered  with  spangles  ;  to 
glisten  ;  glitter, 
span'gled  (spSij'g’ld),  pret. 
ct*  p.  p.  of  spangle. 
spangled  coquette,  a  tropical 
humming  bird  (Lophornis 
stictolophus ),  having  a  crest 
of  spangled  feathers. 

Spaniard  (spXn'yrird),  n. 

[Of.  OF.  Espaignart ,  or  D. 

Spanjaard.l  1.  A  native  or 
citizen  of  Spain.  The  Span-  Spangled  Coquette, 
iards  are  a  very  homogeneous  people  of  the  pure  type  of 
the  Mediterranean  race.  Cf.  Basque,  1,  Iberian,  1  &  2. 

2  The  spear  grass  ( Aciphylla  colensoi )  of  New  Zealand  ; 

—  also  called  wild  Spaniard. 

span'iel  (apSn'yel;  collog.  or  dial.  spSn'?l),  v.  [OF.  espa- 
gnol ,  espagneul,  F.  kpagneul ,  orig.  the  same  word  as  espa- 
gnol  Spanish,  fr.  L.  Hispania  Spain.]  1.  Any  of  numerous 
breads  of  small  or  medium¬ 
sized, mostly  short-legged 
usually  having  long  wavy 
feathered  legs  and  tail,  and 
large  drooping  ears.  Spaniels 
are  divided  into  three  main 
classes:  those  adapted  for 
hunting  small  game,and  which 
are  called  field  spaniels  (in  a 
broad  sense)  <*r  sjn  inyers,  in¬ 
cluding  the  clumber,  cocker,  Sussex  Spaniel, 

field.  Norfolk,  and  Sussex  breeds  (see  these  terms);  water 
spaniels ,  which  are  larger  and  have  curly  hair  (as  the  Irish 
water  spaniel) ;  and  top  spaniels  (as  King  Charles  and 
Blenheim  spaniels),  which  are  very  small  and  kept  as  pets. 
2.  A  cringing,  fawning  person.  Shak. 

Span'ish  (spXn'Tsh),  a.  [Cf.  D.  spaansch ,  G.  sp  anise  h, 
OF.  espaneis ,  espanois ,  espaignois ,  L.  Hispanus  Spanish, 
Hispania  Spain.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  Spain,  the  Span 
iards,  or  their  language.  —  Spanish  Academy  [Sp.  Academia 
Espahola].  an  academy  founded  at  Madrid  in  1713  (officially 
approved  by  the  king  in  1714)  for  perfecting  the  Spanish 
language.  —  S.  American.  See  in  the  Vocab.  —  S.  angel  fish. 
=  palmoneta  b  —  S.  arbor  vine.  = ARBOR  vine.  —  S.  Armada. 
See  armada,  1.  — S.  bayonet,  a  liliaceous  plant  of  the  south¬ 
ern  United  States  ( yucca  atoi folia)  with  rigid  spine-tipped 
leaves;  any  of  several  other  species  of  Yucca.  —  S.  bean. 
=  scarlet  runner  a.  —  S.  beard,  long  moss.  —  S.  berry 
Persian  berry.  —  S.  black,  a  black  pigment  obtained  by 
charring  cork.  —  S.  block,  a  hat  in  the  Spanish  fashion.  Obs. 

—  S.  bluebell.  =  Spanish  jacinth.  —  S.  broom,  a  European 
fabaceotis  shrub  (Spartium  junceum)  having  green  flexible 
rusblike  twigs  used  in  basketry.  They  also  yield  a  fiber. 
The  handsome  fragrant  flowers  afford  a  yellow  dye.  —  S. 
brown,  earth  of  dark  reddish  brown  color  (due  to  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  oxide  of  iron),  used  as  a  pigment.  —  S.  buckeye,  a 
small  sapindaceous  tree(  Ungnadia  speciosa)  of  Texas,  New 
Mexico,  etc.,  related  to  the  buckeye,  but  having  pinnate 
leaves  and  a3-seeded  fruit.  —  S.  bugloss  =  alkanet.  la  — 

5.  burton.  See  tackle,  ft.,  1 ;  burton,  Illust.  —  S.  carnation, 
the  Barbados  pride  Poinciana  pulcherrima.  —  S.  cedar,  a 
West  Indian  meliaceous  tree  ( Cedrela  odorata);  also,  its 
hard,  fragrant  red  wood,  much  used  for  cigar  boxes.  —  S. 
chalk,  a  kind  of  steatite  from  Aragon  in  Spain.  —  S.  clover, 
a  Alfalfa,  b  =  Mexican  clover.  —  S.  cockle,  a  large  West 
Indian  bivalve  (Cod aki a  orbicularis),  said  to  be  acrid  and 
dangerous  to  eat.  —  S.  cream,  a  molded  pudding  of  custard, 


Spadix  and 
Spatheof  Jack- 
i  u  -  the-pulpit 
a  S  p  a  t  h  e  ;  b 
Spadix,  bear¬ 
ing  flowers  be¬ 
low,  at  c. 


from  six  to  about  nine  months 
old, and  sharp-pointed  at  the  tip. 
spa-don'ic  (spd-dBn'Yk  .  a. 
[From  spado  a  castrated  man.] 
Of  or  pert,  to  a  eunneh.  Rare. 
spa'do-nism  (spa'dS-nYz’m),  n. 
Eunuchry.  R.  [spadroon  ! 
spa-dro'ne  (spd-drO'na),  n.  =  i 
spae  (spa),  v.  i.  [Of  Scand.  orig.; 
cf.Icel.  spa.]  To  foretell;  divine; 
spey.  Scot,  if  Dial.  Ena. 
spae.  n.  Prophecy.  Obs. 
spaec.  Ohs.  pret/of  speak. 
6paeche  +  speech. 
spae'eraft'  <  spa'krAft'),  n.  Also 
spae'dom  (-d/Hn).  Fortune  tell¬ 
ing  ;  prognostication.  Scot. 
spaeken.  Obs.  pret.  pi.  of  speak. 
spae'man  (spa'm^n),  spa'er 
(spa'Cr ). spae' wife  . spae' worn  - 
an.  n.  Prophet ;  diviner.  Scot. 
spae'work',  n.  Spnecraft.  Scot. 
spagerlcall.  +  spaoyrical. 
spa-gir'ic  ( spd-jTr'Tk),  spag'l- 
rlst  (spflj'Y-rTst).  Vars.  of  spa- 
OYRIC,  SPAGYRIST. 
spagnolet.  n.  (F  rsnaqnotetfe  a 
kina  of  cloth.]  A  dress  in  the 
fashion  of  Spain.  Obs. 
Spagnolize.  +  Spaniolize. 


spa  gyr'ic  (spd-jTr'Yk),  n.  Spag- 
vrist.  Obs. 

spa  gyr'ic  (spd-jYr'Yk).  spa- 
gyr'l-cal  i-Y-kol),  a.  [LL .  s/ki- 
(jyricus,  fr.  Gr.  <rnav  to  draw',  to 
separate  +  ayetpeip  to  assem¬ 
ble  :  cf.  F.  spayiriquei]  Chem¬ 
ical  ;  alchemic. 

apag'y-rlst (apfl j'Y-rtst), n.  [Cf. 
F.  spafjiriste. j  A  chemist  or  al¬ 
chemist,  esp.  an  iatrochemist 
Obs.  or  Hist. 

spald  spa i>e,  a  young  deer. 
Spaldalree.  +  Spadaibi  s. 
spaier  +  spare,  an  opening, 
spaik  (spak).  Scot,  of  spoke. 
spail  Var.  of  spale. 
spall  (spal ).  Scot.  var.  of  spell. 
spain.  Var.  of  spane,  to  wean. 
Spainol.  n.  [F.  Espagnol .)  A 
Spaniard.  Ohs. 

spair  (spar).  Scot.  var.  of  spare. 
spaird.  Obs.  pret.  of  sper E.ask 
spairge  (spari).  Var  of  sparge. 

|  Obs.  or  Scot.  Sr  Dial.  Enq. 
spait  Var.  of  spate,  a  flood, 
spake.  +  spack.  [speak.  I 
spake  (spak).  Archaic  pret.  of | 
spake-  Scot.  var.  of  spoke,  n. 
spake,  a.  [From  Scand.  ;  cf. 


Icel.  sjmkr  quiet,  gentle,  Sw.  i 
spak  meek,  tame,  Dan.  s/)ag 
tame.l  Tame  ;  docile.  Obs. 
spakelv.  f  spackly. 
spake 'net'  (spak'nCt'),  n.  A 
net  to  catch  crabs.  [spall.  | 
spal  Ohs.  or  dial.  Eng.  var.  of  i 
Spa'lax  (spa'lSks),  n.  [NL.,  fr. 
Gr.  <nrd\a£  a  mole.J  Zool  The 
typical  genus  of  the  Spa-lac'i- 
dae  (sp«-l&s'Y-de).  the  family  of 
Old  World  rodents  including 
the  great  mole  rat  and  the  bam¬ 
boo  rats.  —  spal'a-cine  (spfil'a- 
sTu  ;  -sin  ;  183 ),  n. 
spald  (dial,  aphid,  spfld,  spad), 
v.  t.  Sc  i-  [ME.  spalden ;  cf. 
OLG.  spalden,  akin  to  G.  spal- 
ten.]  To  split ;  open.  Ohs.  or 
Scot.  Sr  Dial.  Eng.  —  n.  A  split; 
splinter  Obs.  or  Dial.  Enq. 
spald  ( Scot.  spOld),  n.  [OF.  w- 
palle,  espaulle,  F.  4 panic  :  cf. 
LL.  spatula  shoulder,  Gael. 
spold  a  joint  of  meat.]  The 
shoulder  ;  shoulder  blade  ;  also, 
a  joint  ;  limb.  Ohs.  or  Scot. 
spald'er,  w.  One  who  spalds. 
spale  (spal),  n.  [Cf.  Icel.  spolr 
a  rail,  bar,  short  piece,  and  E. 


spell  a  splinter.]  1.  A  lath  ;  a 
splinter;  a  shaving  or  chip.  Dm/. 
!  2.  Shipbuilding.  A  temporary 
cross  timber. 

spale,  v.  t.  [See  spall  a  frag- 
|  ment.]  Mining,  a  To  spall,  b  To 
fine  for  breaking  rules.  Coru- 
wall. 

spall  (sp61),  n.  [It.  spal  la.  or 
OF.  esnaule.  Cf.  epaule.]  The 
shoulder.  Obs. 
spalller.  n.  Spadiard.  Obs. 
spait  (spdlt  :  sp51t),  a.  [Cf. 
spa  lt  to  split.]  Liable  to  split ; 
brittle  ;  crisp.  Dial.  Enq. 
spait.  v.  t.  Sr  i.  [Dial,  spald.  ME. 

spalden.  Cf.  SPALD,  SPELDING.] 

To  split  off;  chip.  pud. 
span  (spin).  Archaic  pret  Sc  p.p. 

of  SPIN. 

spand.  Spanned.  Ref.  Sp. 
spand,  v.  t.  To  shatter.  Ohs. 
span'dle  (spfin'd’l),  n.  A  span¬ 
drel.  Obs.  or  Archaic. 
spandrel  frame.  Carp.  Any  tri¬ 
angular  framing,as  under  a  stair, 
spandrel  step  A  solid  stone 
step  of  triangular  section, 
spandrel  wall.  A  wall  on  an 
extrados  to  till  the  spandrels. 


gelatin,  flavoring,  and  beaten  white  of  eggs,  served  cold.  — 
Spanish  cress,  either  of  two  South  European  cresses  (Lepi- 
dium  card  amines  and  Cnrrichtera  rellse).  —  S.  curlew,  a  The 
long-billed  curlew,  b  The  white  ibis.  Local ,  U.  S.  —  S.  dag¬ 
ger.  =  Spanish  bayonet.  —  S.  elm,  a  large  West  Indian  bo- 
raginaceous  treeiCordia  gerascanthus)',  also,  its  hard, gray¬ 
ish  w'ood,  used  for  building  and  many  other  purposes.  —  S. 
Era.  See  era,  n.  —  S.  ferretto,  a  rich  reddish  brow  u  pigment 
obtained  by  calcining  copper  and  sulphur  together.  —  S.  fir, 
a  fir  (Abies  pinsapo)  of  the  mountains  of  southern  Europe, 
Wi  stiff',  bright  green  foliage. —  3.  flag,  a  A  California 
rocknsh  ( SebasticJithys  rubrivinctus)  having  conspicuous 
bands  of  red  and  white,  b  A  West  Indian  serranoid  fish 
(ronioplechtis  hispanus),  with  a  bright  red  body  and  yel¬ 
low  stripes  along  the  head  and  back.  —  S.  fly,  a  brilliant 
green  blister  beetle  (Cantharis  ve sicato- 
ria)  common  in  the  south  of  Europe,  used 
when  dried  and  powdered  (then  called 
cantharides)  for  raising  blisters.  See 
blister  beetle.  —  s.  foot,  Furniture ,  a 
foot  molded  into  curved  members 
roughly  resembling  claws.  —  S.  fowl, 
the  black  Spanish  fowl.  —  S.  fox,  Naut., 
a  yarn  twisted  against  its  lay.  —  8.  Fury, 
the  three  days’ sack  of  Antwerp  by  the 
Spaniards  in  1576.  Cf.  French  Fury.  — 

S.  gourd,  the  w  inter  squash.  —  S.  grape, 
a  wild  grape  of  Texas  and  Mexico  (  Vitis 
berlandieri)  \  also,  its  small  purple  well-  Spanish  Fly.  Nat. 
flavored  fruit.  —  S.  grass,  esparto.  —  S.  size* 

hogfish.  =  ladyfish  b  —  S.  hyacinth.  =  Spanish  jacinth.  — 

8.  iris,  an  iris  of  the  Mediterranean  region  ( Iris  riphium ) 
having  yellow  flowers  with  a  very  short  perianth  tube. — 

S.  Jacinth,  a  species  of  squill  ( Scilla  hispanica)  of  Spain  and 
Portugal,  w  ith  blue  or  w  hite  hyacinthlike  flowers.  —  S.  Jas¬ 
mine,  a  large-flowered  East  Indian  jasmine  (Jasmininn 
grand iflorum)  often  cultivated  in  Europe  as  a  source  of 
perfume. —  S.  Juice,  licorice.  —  S.  lace,  any  of  various  old 
laces,  esp.  a  kind  resembling  rose  point,  and  a  kind  made 
of  gold  or  silver  threads  embroidered  with  colored  silks; 
also,  a  modern  silk  blonde  lace  having  a  heavy  pattern 
on  a  fine  net  ground.  —  S.  lady  or  ladyfish.  =  ladyfish  b- 
—  S.  leather  =  Cordovan,  2.  —  S.  lettuce.  =  Indian  let¬ 
tuce.  —  S.  licorice  or  liquorice,  common  licorice.— 8.  lime, 
the  genip  Melicocca  bijuga.  —  S.  lobster,  a  large  scylla- 
rian  ( Scyllarides  sculptus)  of  Bermuda  and  the  W’est  In¬ 
dies,  used  as  bait.  —  S.  mackerel,  a  Any  of  several  mack- 


Spauish  Mackerel  ( Scoinberoniorus  maculatus). 


erels  of  the  genus  Scomberomonts,  closely  allied  to  the 
common  mackerel ;  esp.,  S.  maculatus,  bluish  above,  with 
oval  brown  spots  on  the  sides,  found  during  the  warmer 
,  months  off  the  American  Atlantic  coast  from  Cape  Ann  to 
Brazil.  It  often  weighs  six  to  ten  pounds.  An  allied  but 
unspotted  species,  the  Monterey  Spanish  mackerel  (<S.  con- 
color)  occurs  on  the  California  coast.  The  pintado  and  cero 
are  other  species,  b  The  chub  mackerel.  — S.  mahogany, 
a  handsome  variety  of  mahogany,  obtained  chiefly  from 
Cuba.  —  S.  Main,  the  mainland  of  Spanish  America,  esp.  the 
northern  coast  of  South  America  from  the  Isthmus  of  Pan¬ 
ama  to  the  Orinoco  or  Amazon  ;  improperly,  the  southern 
portion,  or  the  w  hole,  of  the  Caribbean  Sea.  —  8.  March  or 
Mark,  a  Frankish  province  in  the  extreme  northeast  of 
Spain  between  the  Pyrenees  and  the  Ebro.  It  was  con¬ 
quered  by  Charlemagne  in  778.  In  the  10th  century  it  w  as 
divided  into  several  feudal  countships  attached  for  the 
most  part  to  the  house  of  Barcelona.  —  S.  Mo  li  fere',  the 
(mo'lySr'),  Leandro  Fernandez  de  Moratin  (1760-1828),  a 
Spanish  dramatic  poet  who  took  Moliere  for  his  model.— 
S.  money,  fair  words.  Obs.  —  S.  moss,  long  moss.  — 8.  n, 
Print.,  the  letter  n  with  the  tilde  (n).  See  tilde.  —  8.  nec¬ 
tarine,  the  coco  plum.— S.  needles,  any  of  several  astera- 
i  ceous  plants  having  achenes  armed  with  barbed  awns; 
specif.,  in  the  United  States,  Biiiens bipinnata .  —  S.  nut.  a 
A  variety  of  hazelnut,  b  A  South  European  iris  ( Irissisy - 
vine hium)  with  pale  lilac  flow  ers.  —  S.  oak.  a  An  oak  ( Ouer- 
I  cus  digitata)  of  the  southeastern  United  States,  with  hard 
I  coarse-grained  reddish  w  ood.  Its  bark  is  rich  in  tannin, 
b  Sometimes,  the  red  oak  or  the  scarlet  oak.  — S.  ocher, 
an  ocherous  red  pigment  resembling  Venetian  red,  but 
slightly  yellower  and  warmer.  —  S.  omelet,  an  omelet  con¬ 
taining,  besides  eggs,  chopped  onion,  green  pepper,  olives, 
tomato,  and  ham.  —  S.  oyster,  a  pinna.  Bermuda.  —  8  oys¬ 
ter  plant,  the  golden  thistle  ( Scolymus  hispanicus).  —  8. 
pack,  Card  Playing,  a  pack  of  40  cards,  there  being  no 
!  eights,  nines,  or  tens.  —  S.  peanut,  a  variety  of  peanut  with 
small  pods,  sometimes  grown  as  a  forage  plant.  —  S.  pear, 
t he  avocado.  —  8 .  pepper,  the  pepper  tree.  —  S.  pike,  a  need le. 
Obs.  Ford.  —  8.  plum,  the  yellow  edible  fruit,  somew  hat  like 
the  hog  plum,  of  a  tropical  American  anacardiaceous  tree 
( Spondias  purpurea);  also,  the  tree  itself.  —  S.  porgy,  a 
small  bright-colored  parrot  fish  (Spari soma  radians)  of 
Bermuda  and  the  West  Indies.  — S.  potato,  the  sweet  po¬ 
tato. —  S.  pox.  See  pox,  1.  — S.  puff,  a  kind  of  fritter.  —  S. 
red.  =  Spanish  ocher.  —  S.  reef.  Naut.  a  A  knot  tied  in 
the  head  of  a  triangular  fore-and-aft  sail  to  reduce  its  area, 
b  A  reduction  of  the  spread  of  square  sails  by  dropping 
the  yards  on  the  cap  of  the  mast.  Rare.—  8.  Reformed 
Church,  a  body  of  Episcopalians  in  Spain,  originating  in 
a  congregation  which  met  for  the  first  time  in  1871  at 


span'drll.  Var  of  spandrel. 

span'dy  (snfin'dt),  aclv.  Clean; 
—  of  fresh  linen.  Also,  in  com¬ 
bination,  Bpan;  as.-Tvanr/y-clean, 
s/>nnd //-dandy.  Dial.,  New  Eng. 
spane  ( span),  v.  t.  [ME.  spanen, 
aKin  to  AS.  spanu  a  teat,  G. 
spanen  to  wean,  LG.  &  D.  spe- 
nen  ;  cf.  AS.  spanan  to  entice.] 
To  wean.  Obs.  or  Scot.  Sf  Dial. 
Eng.  [ s  r  a  n  .em  ia.| 

span'e-my  (spSn'C-mY),  n.  =| 
spanen.  spawn. 
span'-far  thing,  n.  See  span- 
counter.  [Eng.  var.  of  span.) 
spang  (spang).  Scot.  Sc  dial.) 
spang  (spdng),  r.  i.  Sr  t.  Sc  n. 
Jump;  leap;  throw;  hurl.  Scot. 
if  Dial.  Eng.  [directly.  Collag.  I 
spang  (spAng),  adv.  Straight  ;| 
spang,  v.  t.  To  spangle.  Ohs. 
spange.  +  spong. 
span'gel.  +  spangle. 
spang'hew  (spang'tl),  n.  Sr  v. 
Jerk  ;  fling.  Scot.  Sr  Dial.  Eng. 
span'gl.  Spangle.  Ref.  Sp. 
span'gld.  Spangled.  Ref.  Sp. 
span'gler  (spai)-glt?r),  n.  One 
that  spangles. 

Bpan'glet  (spai)'gl6t),  n.  Dim. 


of  spangle.  Rare. 

span'gly  (-glY),  a.  Glittering, 
spang'-new'  (spAng'nQ').  Scot. 
&  dial.  Eng.  var.  of  span-new. 
span'go-lite  (spai)'gi5-nt),  n. 
[After  Norman  Spang  of  Pitts¬ 
burg,  Pa.]  A  highly  basic  sul¬ 
phate  and  chloride  of  alumin¬ 
ium  and  copper  occurring  in 
dark  green  hexagonal  crystals, 
span'-ha’  pen  ny,  n.  See  span- 
counter.  [lug  ;  fawning  | 
span'iel  (span'wd).  a.  Cring-| 
span'iel,  v.  i.  To  fawn.  Rare. 
span'iel,  i\  t.  To  follow  like  a 
spaniel.  Rare.  [spaniel.  2.  | 
8pan'iel-ship,  n.  See -ship  ;| 
Span'i  fled  (spftn'T-fTd),  Span'- 
lo-lat  ed  (spftn'yfJ-lat'cd),  a. 
Spaniolized.  Obs. 

Span'io-lize  (-lTz),  r.  t.  Sr  t.  [Cf. 
I .  espaqnohser.]  To  Hispanio- 
lize.  Rare. 

span'i-pe-lag'ic  ( span'Y-pf-lfij'- 
Yk),  a.  [Gr.  airavoq  rare  -I-  pe¬ 
lagic.]  Living  in  deep  water 
and  coming  to  the  surface  rarely, 
span  iron.'  A  kind  of  harpoon, 
usually  secured  just  below  the 
gunwale  of  a  whaleboat. 


food,  fo'ot ;  out,  oil ;  chair  ;  go  ,  sing,  ii)k  ;  then,  thin  ;  nature,  verdure  f250) ;  K  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144) ;  boN  ;  yet ;  zh  =  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Gcn>a. 

Full  eiplnnotlons  of  Abbreviations,  !>igiis,  etc.,  Iiniuedlatelj  precede  the  Vocabulary. 
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Seville.  — Spanish  rider,  Mil.,  a  heriason.  Obs.  or  R.  —  S. 
aalad,  a  vegetable  salad  usually  made  of  beans,  peas,  and 
tomatoes.  —  S.  sheep,  a  merino  sheep.  —  S.  soap.  =  (J  a.stile 
soap.—  S.  soaproot.  See  soaproot  a  —  S.  soldier,  the  bayonet 

Slant  of  New  Zealand.  —  S.  6poon,  a  long-handled  shallow 
ipper  or  kind  of  shovel  used  for  digging  post  holes.  —  S. 
squill.  =  Spanish  jacinth.  —  S.  stopper,  a  myrtaceous  tree 
(Eugenia  buxifolia)  of  South  Florida  and  the  West  Indies, 
having  hard  wood.  —  S.  Succession.  War  of  the,  a  war  (1701-14) 
between  England,  the  Empire  (Holy  Homan),  the  Nether¬ 
lands,  Prussia,  etc.  (Grand  Alliance),  on  one  side  and 
France,  Spain,  etc.,  on  the  other,  over  the  succession  to  the 
throne  of  Spain,  vacant  by  the  death  of  Charles  II.,  the  last 
of  the  male  line  of  Austrian  princes.  There  were  three 
claimants.  The  war  was  ended  by  the  treaties  of  Utrecht 
(1713)  and  Rastatt  and  Baden  (1714),  by  which  Philip  of  An¬ 
jou,  Louis  XI  V.’s  grandson  and  the  claimant  supported  by 
him,  was  recognized  as  king.  The  chief  battles  were  Blen¬ 
heim,  Ramillie8,  Turin,  Oudenarde,  and  Malplaquet,  all 
victories  for  the  Grand  Alliance  —  S.  sword,  a  rapier.  —  S. 
tea.  a  =  Mexican  tea.  b  A  West  Indian  gesneriaceous 
shrub  (Pentarhaphia  longiflora).  —  S.  toothpick,  the  tooth¬ 
pick  bisliop’s-weed.  —  S.  topaz,  a  yellow  variety  of  rock 
crystal.  —  S.  trefoil,  lucern.  —  S.  tufts,  a  European  meadow 
rue  ( Thaliclrum  aquilegi folium).  —  S.  walnut,  the  candlenut. 
—  S.- walnut  oil.  See  oil.  Table  I.  —  S.  water  oak.  =  Spanish 
oak  a.  —  S.  white,  whiting,  used  as  a  pigment.  —  S.  windlass, 
a  wooden  roller  round  which  a  rope  is  wound  by  turning 
the  roller  with  a  marlinespike  thrust  into  it.  —  S.  woodbine, 
the  arbor  vine.  —  S.  wormseed,  a  European  chenopodiaceous 
shrub  ( Salsola  tamariscifolxa)  sometimes  used!  as  an  an¬ 
thelmintic. 

Spanish  (spXn'Tsh),  n.  1.  The  language  of  Spain  and  of 
countries  colonized  by  Spaniards,  esp.  the  Spanish  Amer¬ 
ican  countries.  Spanish  literature  does  not  begin  until  the 
12th  century.  Castilian  is  the  standard  literary  language 
(see  Indo-European).  Besides  Spanish,  Basque,  Catalan, 
and  Galician  are  spoken  in  Spain. 

2.  The  people  of  Spain. 

3.  Poultry.  The  black  Spanish. 

Spanish  A-mer'i-can.  a  Designating,  or  pert,  to,  those 
countries  of  America  in  which  Spanish  is  the  national  lan- 

fuape.  b  Designating,  or  pertaining  to,  the  war  between 
pain  and  the  United  States  in  1898.  —  A  native  or  citizen 
of  a  Spanish  American  country,  esp.  of  Spanish  descent. 
Cf.  Latin  American. 

Spank  (spilijk),  v.  i.  ;  spanked  (spSqkt) ;  spank'ing.  [Orig. 
unknown;  cf.  dial,  spang  to  spring,  LG.  spakkern ,  spen - 
kern ,  to  run  and  spring  about  quickly.]  To  move  quickly, 
dashingly,  or  spiritedly.  Thackei'ay. 

Spank.  t.  1.  To  strike,  or  to  strike  the  buttocks  of,  as 
witli  the  open  hand  ;  as,  to  spank  a  small  boy. 

2.  To  drive  or  urge,  as  horses.  Rare. 

Spank,  n.  A  blow,  as  with  the  palm,  esp.  on  the  buttocks, 
spank'er  (sp&ijk'er),  n.  1.  One  who  spanks,  or  anything 
used  as  an  instrument  for  spanking. 

2.  One  remarkable  of  its  kind,  as  for  size,  speed,  etc.  Slant j. 
3.  Naut.  The  fore-and-aft  sail  attached  to  a  boom  and  gaff 
on  the  after  mast  of  a  square-rigged  vessel,  or  the  fourth 
mast  of  a  schooner  ;  —  sometimes  called  driver,  and,  more 
rarely,  mizzen.  See  ship,  lllxist. 
spanking,  p.  a.  1.  Moving,  or  capable  of  moving,  with  a 
quick,  lively  pace  .  as,  a  team  of  spanking  grays. 

2.  Hence,  loosely,  dashing  ;  lively;  e6p.,  of  a  wind,  brisk; 
fresh  ;  strong  ;  as,  a  spanking  breeze. 

3.  Remarkable  of  its  kind,  as  for  size,  speed,  etc.  Slang. 
span'ner  (spXn'er),  n.  1.  One  that  spans. 

2.  The  lock,  or  a  part  of  the  lock,  of  an  old-time  wheel- 
lock  or  firelock  firearm  ;  also,  the  firearm  itself.  Obs. 

3.  A  tool,  having  a  jaw  or  socket  at  either  or  both  ends  to 
fit  a  nut  or  the  head  of  a  bolt,  a  pipe  or  hose  coupling,  or 
the  like,  and  used  as  a  lever  to  turn  it  with  ;  a  wrench.  See 
box  wrench,  monkey  wrench,  pin  wrench. 

4.  Mach.  pi.  A  contrivance  in  some  of  the  earlier  steam 
engines  for  moving  the  valves. 

6-  A  horizontal  cross  brace  or  collar  beam. 

6.  A  pendulum  attachment  invented  by  Gadsden  for  an 
ordinary  sextant  providing  an  artificial  horizon  for  use 
when  the  sea  horizon  is  obscured, 
span'— new',  a.  [From  Scand.  ;  cf.  I cel.  spannyr ,  prop¬ 
erly,  new  as  a  chip  just  split ;  spann  chip  -j-  nyr  new.  See 
spoon  ;  NEW'.]  Quite  new  ;  brand-new  ;  fire-new.  Fuller. 
span  roof.  A  common  roof  having  two  slopes  and  one 
ridge,  with  eaves  on  both  sides. 

spar  (spar),  n.  [Cf.  AS.  spser  in  spterslan  chalkstone  ;  akin 
to  MHG.  spar ,  G.  .vparka lk  plaster.  In  modern  use  due  to 
confusion  with  G.  spat{h)  spar.]  Among  miners,  any  of 
various  nonmetallic  minerals,  usually  cleavable  and  some¬ 
what  lustrous,  esp.  when  occurring  as  gangue  in  a  metal¬ 
liferous  vein  ;  — used  in  calc  spar,  fluor  spar ,  etc. 
spar,  n.  [ME.  spaire  ;  akin  to  D.  spar,  G.  sparren ,  OHG. 
spnrro,  Dan  &  Sw.  sparre ,  I cel.  sparri ;  orig.  uncert.  Cf. 
spar  to  bolt.] 

1.  Arch.  A  beam  or  rafter  ;  a  timber.  Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 
2.  The  bar  of  a  gate  or  door.  Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 

3.  Naut.  A  general  term  for  any  mast,  yard,  boom,  gaff,  or 
the  like.  Spars  are  usually  round  or  nearly  round,  and  were 
formerly  solid  pieces  of  timber.  They  are  now  made  of 
either  wood  or  metal,  and  may  be  in  one  piece  or  built  up. 
4.  In  the  English  timber  trade,  a  piece  of  timber  of  less 
diameter  than  a  mast.  See  mast,  2  b. 
spar,  v.  t.  ;  sparred  (spard) ;  spar'ring.  [From  2d  spar.] 
To  supply  or  equip  with  spars,  as  a  vessel ;  as,  a  vessel 


Span'iah-ize,  r.  t.  See-iZE 
Span'lsh-ly.  at/r.  of  Spanish. 
spank'er.  n.  Money;  gold. 
Ohs.  Slang. 

Spank'er.  Lady  Gay.  A  bril¬ 
liant,  sport-loving  society  wom¬ 
an  in  Dion  Boucieault’s  comedy 
“  London  Assurance.”  [ing.I 
spank'ing-ly,  adv.  of  spank  | 
gpankt  Spanked.  Ref.  Sp. 
epank'y  (spaijk'T), «.  Spright¬ 
ly;  dashing;  smart;  showy.  Scot. 
s,'-  Dial.  Eng.  [tag  spanned  1 
span'less.  a.  Incapable  of  be- 1 
span'nish-ing,  n.  [OF',  esp  a  in  r 
to  spread,  F.  tnanouir.}  The 
full  blooming  or  a  flower.  Ohs 
span  op-noe'a,  or  -ne'a  (sp&n'- 
&p-ne'a),  n.  [NL.  ;  Gr  <rnav6<; 
rare,  lacking  -I-  nvoy  breathing.) 
A  condition  marked  by  almor  | 
mally  slow  and  deep  breathing  I 
spari'plece',  n  Arch.  The  col¬ 
lar  beam  of  a  roof  ;  sparpiece.  , 
span  shackle.  Naut.  A  triangu-  I 


|  lar  or  square  shackle  in  the  head 
of  a  large  bolt,  or  the  like, 
driven  through  the  forecastle 
deck  to  receive  the  heel  of  the 
j  fish  davit  Obs.  [wrench. I 
span'ule  (spftn'fll ).  it.  =  PIN | 

I  span'worm'  (spfin'wClrm'),  n. 
The  larva  of  any  geometrid. 
spar,  n.  Irregular  vnr.  of 
spakth.  Obs.  O.rf.  E.  D. 
spar,  v.  t.  To  cast  *;  hurl.  Obs. 

\  sparable  tin.  Tin  ore  in  grains 
'  like  sparables.  Cornwall. 
spa-ra'da  (spd-ra'd«;  spd-rii'- 
dc>),  ii.  The  surf  shiner, 
spar'a  drap  (spar'd-drSp  :  F. 
Bpa'ra'drir),  n.  [F.  sjiaradrap 
a  kind  of  plaster  ;  cf.  LL.  spara- 
f/rapum.’)  1  A  cerecloth.  Obs. 
2.  Med.  Any  adhesive  plaster, 
spar'age  (sp&r'ftj).  [Cf.  npkr- 

AGK.J  =  ASPARAGUS.  Obs 

spar'a-gus  (-<i-gus).  spar'a- 
grass'  (-gras').  Obs.  or  dial, 
corrupt  of  ASPARAGUS. 

Spa-ras  so-don'ta  (spd-r&6'6- 


equipped  with  spars  that  are  too  large  or  too  small  is  said 
to  be  oxevsparred  or  under.vparm/. 

to  spar  down,  Naut.,  to  seize  oars  or  small  spars  to  the 
shrouds  for  the  seamen  to  stand  ou  wheu  clapping  oi)  rat¬ 
lines,  or  rattling  down. 

spar  (spar),  v.  t.  [ME.  sparren,  AS.  gesparrian ;  akin  to  G. 
sperreu,  Icel.  sperra ;  from  the  noun.  See  2d  spar.]  To 
bolt ;  bar ;  fasten  ;  hence,  to  shut  or  close ;  also,  to  shut 
up  or  inclose.  Obs.  or  Archaic. 

spar,  v.  i.  [Orig.  uncert. ;  cf.  Icel.  sperra  to  stretch  out 
the  legs,  to  struggle,  or  OF.  esparer  to  kick,  F.  eparer ,  It. 
sparare  to  discharge,  let  fiy  (as  a  kick).]  1.  To  make  an 
onset ;  to  charge  ;  also,  Rare,  to  spurt  out,  as  blood.  Obs. 

2.  To  fight  or  strike  with  the  feet  or  spurs,  as  cocks  do. 

3.  To  box  with  the  fists ;  esp.,  to  box  scientifically. 

4.  To  contest  in  words  ;  to  wrangle.  Collog. 
spar,  n.  1.  A  thrust  or  lunge,  as  with  a  spear.  Obs. 

2.  A  movement  of  offense  or  defense  in  boxing  ;  also,  a 
contest  at  sparring  ;  a  boxing  match.  Rare. 
spar'a-blo  (spSr'd-b’l),  n.  [Corrupt,  it.  sparrow  bill."]  A 
kind  of  small  nail  used  by  shoemakers. 

Spa-rax'is  (spd-nfk'sis),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  <rndpi£i.<;  a  tear¬ 
ing,  fr.  onapatTtTeLv  to  tear ;  —  in  allusion  to  the  fringed 
(i.  e.,  lacerated)  spathes.]  Bol.  A  small  genus  of  bulbous 
iridaceous  plants,  natives  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  sev¬ 
eral  being  cultivated  under  the  name  harlequin  fioivers. 
They  have  brilliantly  colored  flowers,  borne  in  fringed 
spathes.  Also  [/.  c.],  a  plant,  flower,  or  bulb  of  this  genus, 
spar  buoy.  Naut.  A  buoy  shaped  like  a  spar,  or  showing 
only  a  mast  above  water,  in  a  more  or  less  upright  position, 
spar  deck  Naut.  The  upper  deck  of  a  vessel,  esp.  that 
continued  in  a  straight  line  from  the  quarter-deck  to  the 
forecastle.  See  DECK,  n.,  2.  —  spar-deck  vessel,  Naut.,  a 
three-deck  vessel  of  moderate  scantling,  built  to  carry 
cargo  of  moderate  density  with  space  for  passengers, 
spare  (sp&r),  v.  t. ;  spared  (spard)  ;  spar'ing  (spSr'Tng). 
[AS.  spartan ,  fr.  spser  spare,  sparing,  saving  ;  akin  to  D. 
&  G.  sparen  to  spare,  OHG.  sparon ,  Icel.  &  Sw.  spam, 
Dan.  spare.  See  spare,  a.]  1.  To  refrain  or  withhold 

from  ;  to  forbear.  “  No  cost  would  he  .spare.”  Chaucer. 
Spare  my  sight  the  pain 

Of  seeing  what  a  world  of  tears  it  costs  you.  Dryden. 

2.  To  use  frugally  or  stintingly  ,  to  forbear  free  use  of. 

“  Sparc  the  rod  and  spoil  the  child.”  Old  Proverb. 

3.  To  deprive  one’s  self  of,  as  by  being  frugal  ;  to  do  with¬ 
out  ;  to  dispense  with  ;  to  give  up;  to  part  with. 

I  could  have  better  sjiarcti  a  better  man.  Shak. 

4.  To  save  or  gain,  as  by  frugality ;  to  save  up.  Obs. 

5.  To  forbear  to  destroy,  punish,  or  injure;  to  preserve  from 
punishment,  injury,  or  other  evil ;  to  show  mercy  to. 

Spare  us.  good  Lord.  Hook  of  Common  Prayer. 
to  spare  one’s  self,  a  To  act  with  reserve.'  Obs.  Chaucer. 
b  To  save  one’s  self  labor,  punishment,  or  blame, 
spare,  v.  i.  1.  To  desist ;  stop  ,  refrain  Obs. 

2.  To  be  frugal  ;  to  live  frugally  ;  to  be  parsimonious. 

I,  who  at  some  times  spend,  at  others  sjtare.  Vojie. 

3.  To  refrain  from  doing  harm  ;  to  use  mercy  or  kindness. 

He  will  not  spare  in  the  day  of  vengeance,  Prov.  vi-  "4. 
spare,  a.  ;  rpar'er  (spftr'er);  spar'est  (sp&r'Sst).  [AS. 
spser  sparing,  akin  to  OHG.  spar,  Icel.  sparr.  Cf.  spare, 
v.  /.]  1.  Scanty;  not  abundant  or  plentiful;  frugal; 

meager ;  as,  a  spare  diet. 

2.  Sparing;  parsimonious;  chary. 

He  was  spare,  hut  discreet  of  speech.  Carew. 

3.  Wanting  flesh  or  fat  ;  lean  ;  gaunt ;  thin. 

4.  Being  over  and  above  what  is  necessary  ;  not  wanted, 
or  not  used  ;  superfluous  ;  as,  spare  time,  cash,  clothes. 

5.  Held  in  reserve,  as  for  emergency  ;  as,  a  spare  room. 

6.  Slow  ;  dilatory.  Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 

Syn.  —  See  thin' 

spare,  n.  1.  Act  of  sparing;  restraint  ;  moderation; 
specif.,  parsimony  ;  frugal  use  ;  economy.  Obs. 

2  That  which  has  not  been  used  or  expended. 

3.  Obs.  or  Scot,  a  A  placket,  b  A  slit  or  opening  in  the 
front  of  trousers. 

4.  Bowling.  Act  of  knocking  down  all  the  pins  in  two 
bowls  ;  also,  the  score  thus  made.  Sometimes  called  single 
spare.  Cf.  strike,  n.,  17.  U.  S. 

5.  A  spare  or  duplicate  part,  as  to  replace  breakages,  etc. 
spare'rib'  (spSr'rTbOi  n.  [spare,  a.  -f-  rib.']  A  cut  of 

pork,  consisting  of  ribs  somewhat  closely  trimmed  of  meat. 
Spar  ga'ni-um  (spar-ga'in-am),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  anap- 
yavtov  bur  reed.]  Bot.  A  genus  of  marsh  or  aquatic  herbs, 
the  bur  reeds,  of  temperate  regions,  constituting  a  family, 
Spar  ga  ni  a'ce  as  (-a'se-e),  order  Pandanales.  They  have 
simple  or  branching  stems,  linear  leaves,  and  inomecious 
flowers  in  globose  heads.  Also  [/.  c.J,a  plant  of  this  genus, 
sparge  (sparj),  v.  t. ;  sparged  (sparjd) ;  sparg'ing  (spar'- 
jlng).  [L.  spargere;  cf.  F.  asperger. j  To  sprinkle;  to 
moisten  by  sprinkling  ;  as,  to  sparge  paper, 
sparg'er  (spar'jer),  n.  One  that  sparges;  a  sprinkler; 
specif.  :  a  A  vessel  with  a  perforated  cover,  for  sprinkling 
clothes,  etc.  b  Brewing .  A  device  with  hollow  perfo¬ 
rated  revolving  arms  for  sprinkling  mash  liquor  over  insolu¬ 
ble  grains  in  the  mash  tun  to  remove  the  final  traces  of  wort. 
Spar'i-dae  (sp5r'T-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.  See  Sparus.]  Zool.  A 
large  and  widely  distributed  family  of  deep-bodied  marine 
acanthopterygian  fishes  ;  the  sea  breams.  They  are  related 
to  the  grunts  (Haemulidae)  and  snappers  (Lutianidse),  but 
have  some  of  the  teeth  along  the  sides  of  the  jaws  trans¬ 
formed  into  large  blunt  molars.  The  porgies,  scup,  and 
sheepshead  are  examples.  —  spar'id  (-Id),  n. 


spar'ing  (epSr'Tng),  p.  pr.  tfc  vb.  n.  of  spare.  Hauce  :  p.  a. 
Spare;  saving;  frugal;  merciful.  Bacon. 

Syn.  —  See  frugal. 

—  spar'ing-ly,  adv.  —  spar'ing  ness.  n. 
spark  (spark),  n.  [ME.  sparke,  sperke,  AS.  spearca  ;  akin 
to  D.  spark,  sperk ;  of  uncertain  origin;  cf.  Icel.  spra - 
ka  to  crackle,  Lith.  spra  get  i,  Gr.  o^apayo?  a  bursting 
with  a  noise,  Skr.  sphurj to  crackle,  to  thunder.  Cf .  speak.] 

1.  A  small  particle  of  fire  or  ignited  substance  emitted  by 
a  body  in  combustion. 

Mun  is  born  unto  trouble,  as  the  sparks  fly  upward  Job  v.  7. 

2.  Anything  resembling  such  a  burning  particle,  as  iu 
brilliancy,  evanescence,  etc. ;  a  small  shining  body,  or 
transient  light ,  a  sparkle  ;  specif.,  a  diamond. 

3.  That  which,  like  a  spark,  may  be  kindled  into  a  flame, 

or  into  action  ;  a  feeble  germ  ;  an  elementary  principle. 
“  If  any  spark  of  life  be  yet  remaining.”  Ehak. 

4.  Elec,  The  light  accompanying  a  sudden  disruptive  dis¬ 
charge  between  two  conductors  separated  by  air  or  some 
similar  medium.  It  is  of  extremely  short  duration,  and 
presents  a  rectilinear,  sinuous,  or  zigzag  appearance,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  path  of  the  discharge.  Less  properly,  a 
small  arc  of  short  duration,  as  often  at  dynamo  brushes. 

spark,  r.  i.  ;  sparked  (sparkt)  ;  bpark'ing.  [AS.  spear - 
cian.  See  1st  spark.]  1.  To  sparkle.  Obs 
2.  Elec.  To  produce  sparks  ;  6pecif.  :  a  To  arc  at  the 
brushes,  as  a  dynamo,  b  To  have  the  electric  ignition 
working,  as  an  internal-combustion  engine  or  the  igniter, 
spark,  7i.  [Cf  Icel.  sparkr  lively,  sprightly  ]  1.  A  brisk, 
showy,  gay  man  ;  a  gallant ;  also,  a  hot-tempered  person. 
2.  A  lover  ;  a  beau  ;  also,  Rare,  a  belle  ;  a  sweetheart, 
spark,  v.  i.  To  play  the  spark  or  beau  ;  to  court.  Colloq. 
spark  arrester-  1  Any  of  various  contrivances  to  pre¬ 
vent.  the  escape  of  sparks,  as  from  a  smokestack.  U.  S. 

2.  Elec.  A  device  to  minimize  or  prevent  sparking  at  a 
place  where  a  circuit  is  made  and  broken, 
spark  coil-  Elec,  a  All  induction  coil,  esp.  of  an  internal- 
combustion  engine,  wireless  telegraph  apparatus,  etc.  b 
A  self-induction  coil  used  to  increase  the  spark  in  an  elec¬ 
tric  gas-lighting  apparatus. 

spark  condenser-  Elec.  All  apparatus  used  ill  spectros¬ 
copy  to  produce  spark  spectra,  the  terminals  being  so 
mounted  in  a  glass  vessel  that  they  can  be  surrounded 
witli  the  medium  the  spectrum  of  which  is  to  be  examined, 
spark'er  (spar'ker),  n.  1.  One  that  sparks,  as  a  spark  plug 
2.  Elec.  A  spark  arrester. 

spark  gap.  Elec.  The  space  filled  with  air  or  other  dielec¬ 
tric  between  high  potential  terminals  (as  of  an  electro¬ 
static  machine,  induction  coil,  or  condenser),  through 
which  the  discharge  passes,  the  air  gap  of  a  jump  spark. 


spark'ish,  a.  1.  Like  a  spark,  or  beau  ;  airy  ;  gay. 

2.  Gayly  dressed  ;  showy;  dapper. 

—  spark'ish-ly,  adv.  —  spark'ish-ness,  n. 
spar'kle  (spar'k’l),  n.  [Dim.  of  spark,  or  fr.  sparkle,  v.] 

A  little  spark  ;  a  6cintillatiou  ;  also,  quality  of  sparkling; 
as,  the  sparkle  of  a  diamond. 

spar'kle,  V.  i. ;  spar'kled  (-k‘ld)  ;  spar'kling  (-klYng). 
[Freq.  fr.  spark  to  sparkle,  or  fr.  sparkle ,  n.]  1.  To  emit 

sparks  ;  to  throw  off  ignited  or  incandescent  particles  ; 
also,  to  shine  as  if  throwing  off  sparks,  to  emit  flashes  of 
light ,  to  scintillate  ,  twinkle  ,  flash  ;  as,  the  fire  sparkles ; 
the  stars  sparkle  ;  —  often  fig.  ;  as,  wit  sparkles. 

2  To  effervesce  ;  as,  wine  that  sparkles. 

Syn.  —  Shine,  glisten,  scintillate,  radiate,  coruscate,  glit¬ 
ter,  twinkle.  See  flash. 

spar'kle,  V.  t.  1.  To  emit  in  the  form  or  likeness  of  sparks. 
“  Did  sparkle  forth  great  light.”  Spenser. 

2.  To  illuminate  by  sparks. 

spar'kling  (-klTng),/>.  pr.&  vb.  n.  of  sparkle.  Specif.; 
a  Emitting  sparks;  flashing;  lively;  — 
as,  sparkling  eyes,  b  Effervescing 
or  effervescent.  Sparkling  bever 
ages  contain  the  gas  carbon  diox¬ 
ide  under  pressure. 

Syn.  —  Brilliant,  shining, 
sparkling  synchysis,  Med.,  a  state  in 
which  the  vitreous  humor  softens 
and  contains  sparkling  scales  of 
cliolesterin. 

—  spar'kling  ly,  adv.  —  s  p  a  r'- 
kling  ness,  n. 

spark  micrometer.  Elec,  a  An 
electric  resonator  or  a  conductor 
with  an  air  gap  adjustable  by  a  mi¬ 
crometer  screw,  b  A  device  for 
measuring  the  length  of  the  electric 
spark  by  an  air  gap. 


Spark  Micrometer  b. 


One  form  of  Spark  Plug. 
Spark  Gap. 


spark  plug.  Ill  internal-combustion  engines  with  elec¬ 
tric  ignition,  a  plug,  screwed 
into  the  cylinder  head,  having 
carefully  insulated  wires  ( 
through' it  connecting  the  in¬ 
duction  coil  or  magneto  cir¬ 
cuit  on  the  outside  with  the 
spark  gap  inside  the  cylinder, 
spar'ling  (spar'ITng),  n.  [ME.  sperling  ;  cf.  G.  spier  ling, 
spiering,  D.  spiering.~\  a  The  European  smelt  ( Osmerus 
eperlanus).  b  A  young  salmon.  Local,  Brit. 
Spar-man'ni-a  (spar-m5n'T-a),  n.  [NL.,  after  A.  Spar- 
mann  (1747-1820),  Sw.  naturalist.]  Bot.  A  small  genus  of 
African  tiliaceous  tree6  having  cordate,  more  or  less  lobed 
leaves,  and  silky  white  flowers  with  imperfect  outer  sta¬ 
mens,  succeeded  by  echinate  capsules.  S.  africana ,  often 
cultivated  in  greenhouses,  yields  African  hemp. 


dfln'ta),  n.  pi.  [NL.  ;  Gr.  an  a-  j 
pactreLU  to  tear  4-  -ot/onta.]  ' 
Falcon.  A  group  of  extinct 
mammals  of  uncertain  relation¬ 
ship  from  the  Mesozoic  of  Pata¬ 
gonia.  often  classified  with  the 
polvprotodont  marsupials,  but 
perhaps  more  closely  allied  to 
the  Creodonta.  —  spa-ras'so- 
dont  ( '•po-riis'o-dOnt),  a.  Sf  n. 
spar'ble.  *1*  spa  rule. 

Sparc.  *;*  PARK,  SPARK. 

spar  celling-  =  sparring. 
sparch  (spii(r)ch  ).r.  >.  To  parch, 
Dial.  Eng.  (of  SPARKLE.) 

spar'cle.  Obs.  or  dial.  Eng.  var.  | 
spard.  Sparred.  R>f.  S/>. 
spare  (dial,  spftr).  Ohs.  or  dial. 
Eng.  var.  of  spar,  a  beam 
spare'ful.  a.  Sparing  :  chary. 
Obs.  —  spare'ful-ness,  n.  Obs. 
spare 'less,  a.  Obs.  a  Plenti¬ 
ful.  b  Ensnaring, 
spare'ly.  adv.  of  spare. 
spare' ness,  n.  See  -ness. 


spar'er  (spar'er),  n.  One  that 

spares. 

sparewe  sparrow.  [O'js.I 
spare'wise',  adv.  Sparingly.! 
spar  ge-fac  'tion  (spar' jC-f ft  k  '- 
shun),  n.  [L.  spargere  to  strew 
-4 -faeere,  factum,  to  inake.J  Act 
of  sprinkling.  Ohs. 
spar'geon.  v.  t.  [Cf  OF.  csgar- 
gicr  to  Hprinkle.  spread,  or  E. 
parget.)  To  plaster.  Obs.  Scot. 
sparge  pipe.  A  horizontal  per¬ 
forated  water  pipe  for  flushing  a 
urinal  :  —  called  also  weeper. 

|l  spar'ge-re  vo'ces  in  vul'gum 
am-bl'gu  as  (ftm-lHg'fl-lls).  [L.J 
To  spread  dark  hints  (doubtful 
words)  among  the  people. 

Vergil  (J'.neid,  II.  US,  99). 
sparget.  <•.  t.  Parget  Obs. 
spar'gin-er.  n.  I  Cf.  m-argeon.J 
A  plasterer.  Obs.  Scot. 
spar-go'sis  (  s  p  ii  r-g  o's  T  s),  n. 
[NL.,  fr.  Gr.  o-napyioo-iv  swell¬ 
ing  ]  Med.  Abnormal  swelling 


of  the  breasts  witli  milk, 
sparhauk.  spaimiawk. 

spar 'hawk',  n.  [M  E.  sperhauk, 
sparhauk :  cf.  AS.  spear hafoc, 
Icel.  sparrhaukr.)  The  sparrow 
hawk.  Obs.  or  Scot.  Sc  Dial.  Eng. 
spark,  v.  t.  Sr  t.  To  court ;  to 
woo.  U.  S.  [sparks.  Obs.  | 
spark,  v.  t.  1.  To  emit  as| 
2.  To  spatter;  soil.  Scot.  Sc  Dial 
spark  advance.  Internal-com¬ 
bustion  Engines.  =  Cth  lead, 
-r.  e  (2). 

spark'back',  n.  =  turnstone. 
spark'ed  (spii'k'rd).  <i.  Spotted; 
streaked;  variegated  Dial.  Eng 
spark 'ed-back'  (spar'kCd-).  n. 
Turnstone.  Local,  U  S.  [0/>*.| 
spark'ful.n.  Lively ;brisk:  gay.| 
spark'l-fy,  v.  t.  To  make  a 
spark,  or  gallant,  of.  Obs. 
spark 'ing.  p.  pr.  Sr  rh.  n.  of 
spark.  —  sparking  plug.  = 

SPARK  PLUG. 

spar'kl,  spar'kld.  Sparkle  ; 
sparkled  Ref  Sp. 


spar'kle  (dial.  spfi(r)'k*l),  v.  L 
fir  i ■  [Cl.  spakplk  ]  To  disperse; 
scatter.  Obs.  or  Dial  Ena. 
spar'kle-ber'ry  (spiir'k'l-bPr'T), 
v.  The  farkleberry.  [(J  e.  | 
sparkle  metal.  See  metal,  n.,| 
spar'kler  (spiir'kldr),  n.  Scat- 
terer  ;  spendthrift.  Obfu 
spar'kler  (  kl5r),  n.  One  that 
sparkles. 

spark'less.  a.  See  -less. — 
Bpark'less-ly.  adv. 

Bpark'let.  n.  A  small  spark, 
spark'll  ness,  n.  Vivacity.  Ohs. 
spark'ly,  a.  Sprightly'  Obs. 
—  adv.  Nimbly-  Obs. 
spark  spectrum'  See  spf.cti.i  m 
spark  telegraphy.  =  wireless 
telko raphy. 

spar'ling  ( spiir'lYng;  dial,  spa'- 
lln),  n.  A  tern.  Local,  Brit. 
spar'ling  fowl.  The  common 
merganser.  Local,  Eng. 
sparlire,  spar  lyre.  n.  [AS. 
spear-hva ,  spazr-Iira.]  The  calf 
of  the  leg.  Obs. 


ale,  senate,  care,  Jim,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofa ;  eve,  $vent,  find,  recent,  maker;  ice,  ill;  old,  6bey,  orb,  5dd,  s&ft,  connect ;  use,  unite,  urn,  up,  circus,  menii; 

U  Foreign  Word.  f  Obsolete  Variant  of.  +  combined  with.  =  equals. 


SPAROID 


2003 


SPEAK 


European  Sparrow  Hawk 

( Acci/nter  uisu*). 


gpa'roid  ( spa'roid ;  spar'oid),  a.  [L.  spams  giltliead  -\- 
- old .]  Pert,  to  the  Spar  id®.  —  n.  One  of  the  Sparidue. 
spar'ring  (spar'Tng),  n.  Shipbuilding.  Fore-and-aft  bat¬ 
tens  secured  to  the  reverse  frames,  for  cargo  to  rest  on. 
spar'row  (spSr'o),  n.  [ME.  Spar  owe,  sj/arewe,  sparwe, 
AS.  spearwa ;  akin  to  OHG.  sparo ,  G.  sterling,  Icel.  sport' , 
Dan.  spurn ,  spurre,  Sw.  spar/,  Goth,  sparwa ;  —  perh. 
orig.,  the  quiverer  or  flutterer,  and  akin  to  E.  spurn.  See 
spurn.]  1.  The  house  sparrow,  or  other  allied  species  of 
the  genus  Passer.  See  house  sparrow. 

2  By  extension,  any  of  numerous 
finches  more  or  less  like  the  house 
sparrow  in  size  and  in  having  plum¬ 
age  streaked  witli  various  shades 
of  gray  and  brown.  With  qualifying 
words  it  forms  the  names  of  many 
small  more  or  less  plainly  colored 
American  finches,  as  chipping 
spmroic ,  field  sparrow ,  tree  spa r-  fr 
row ,  song  sparrow ,  sage  sparrow,  '  '  i 
savanna  sparrow ,  etc.  (see  these 
terms),  also  those  of  certain 
weaver  birds,  as  Java  sparrow. 

Cf.  FINCH,  HEDGE  SPARROW. 

sparrow  hawk,  [sparrow  +  hank. 

Cf.  sparhawk.J  1.  A  small  Old 
World  hawk  (Accipiter  nisus)  sim¬ 
ilar  in  habits,  size,  and  general 
coloration  to  the  American  sharp- 
shinned  hawk.  Also,  one  of  other  small  species  of  the 
same  genus  found  in  various  parts  of  the  world. 

2-  A  small  North  American  falcon 
( Falco ,  or  Cerch net's,  sparverius) 
closely  allied  to  the  European 
kestrel.  It  is  chiefly  rufous  and 
slaty  blue  above  and  butty  white 
below,  with  dark  markings.  It 
feeds  mostly  on  large  insects,  esp. 
grasshoppers,  and  is  a  useful  spe¬ 
cies.  An  allied  species  (F.  domini- 
censis)  inhabits  Cuba  and  Haiti. 

3-  Loosely,  any  hawk  or  falcon  of 
small  size,  as  the  pigeon  hawk.  In 
New  Zealand,  the  quail  hawk. 

spar'ry  (spar'T),  a.  [From  1st 
spar.]  Resembling,  consisting  of,  .  0  TI 

or  abounding  yvjth  spar  ;  spathic. 
sparry  Iron,  siderite.  See  sider- 
ite,  1  b  —  s.  limestone,  a  coarsely  crystalline  marble, 
sparse  (spars),  a  ;  spars'er  (spar'ser) ;  spars'est.  (L. 
sparsus,  p.  p.  of  spargere  to  strew,  scatter.  Cf.  asperse, 
disperse.]  Of  few  and  scattered  elements ;  scanty  ;  not 
thickly  grown,  settled,  etc.;  thinly  scattered;  as,  a  sparse 
population  ;  a  sparse  beard. 

Syn.  —  See  scanty. 

8?ar'3ile  (spar'sTl ;  see  -ile),  a.  [L.  sparsus ,  p.  p.  :  cf.  L. 
sparsilfs  that  may  be  scattered.]  Astron.  Scattered;  un¬ 
formed  or  informed  ;  — formerly  said  of  stars  not  includ¬ 
ed  in  any  constellation.  The  boundaries  are  now  so  drawn 
that  there  are  no  spaces  between  the  constellations.  Rare. 
spar's!  ty  (spar'sT-tT),  n.  State  of  being  sparse  ;  scantiness. 
Spar'tan  (spar'tdn),  a.  [L.  Spartan  us.]  Of  or  pert,  to 
Sparta,  esp.  ancient  Sparta,  capital  of  Laconia,  a  kingdom 
of  the  Peloponnesus,  of  which  the  ruling  race  (the  Spartans 
proper)  were  a  Dorian  people  noted  for  the  military  organ¬ 
ization  of  their  state  and  the  rigorous  discipline  and  valor 
of  the  citizens  (cf.  Helot).  Hence,  hardy  ;  undaunted  ;  as, 
Spartan  souls ;  Spartan  bravery.  —  n .  A  citizen  of  Sparta  ; 
a  Spartiate  ;  a  person  of  great  courage  and  fortitude. 
Spartan  dog,  a  bloodhound ;  also,  fig.,  a  cruel  person. 
Spar'tan  ism  (-Tz’m),  n.  The  characteristic  spirit,  habits, 
or  qualities,  ascribed  to  the  ancient  Spartans  ;  esp.,  an  mi- 
subduable  spirit ;  undaunted  hardihood, 
spar'te-lne  (-te-Tn;  -en;  184),  n.  Also  -in.  [SpaWium 
-f-  -ine.}  Chem.  A  narcotic  alkaloid,  CriHo(*,N2,  extracted 
from  the  tops  of  the  common  broom,  as  a  colorlecs  oily 
liquid  of  anilinelike  odor  and  very  bitter  taste.  It  i3  a 
diacid,  tertiary  base,  and  contains  a  pyridine  ring. 
Spar'ti-ate  (-shi-ut ;  -ti-at),  n.  [L.  Spartiatcs ,  Gr.  Irrap- 
Tcanjs.]  A  member  of  the  dominant  race  of  ancient  La¬ 
conia,  most  of  whom  dwelt  in  Sparta  ;  a  Spartan. 
Spar'tl-na  (spar'tT-na  ;  spar-tl'nd),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  <nrap- 
TLmf  a  rope  or  cord  of  arrapro See  Spartium.]  Bot.  A 
small  but  widely  distributed  genus  of  grasses,  chiefly  in¬ 
habiting  salt  marshes  along  the  coast.  They  have  stiff 
culms,  panicled  spikelets,  and  flowers  with  three  glumes. 
The  species  are  known  as  cord  grass  and  marsh  grass. 
Spar'ti-um  (-shT-wm),n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  oirdpTos  the  broom, 
gpnista.]  Bot.  A  genus  of  European  fabaceous  shrubs 
differing  from  Genista  chiefly  by  the  short-toothed  spatlia- 
ceous  calyx  and  pointed  keel  of  the  flower.  The  only  spe¬ 
cies,  S.  junreum.  is  the  Spanish  broom  (which  see), 
spar  torpedo.  Nav.  A  torpedo  carried  on  the  end  of  a 


pparoo,  spirowe  4*  sparrow. 
spar'piece'.  n.  =  spanpiece. 
spar'ple  (spdr'p’l),  sparpoil.r. 
t.  [OF.  csnarpei  flier  to  scatter, 
F.  iparpiller.)  To  scatter;  dis¬ 
perse  ;  rout ;  sprinkle.  Obs. 
spar'ra-ble.  Var.  of  spar  a  blk. 
sparre.  4*  spar.  A  battle-ax. 
Cf.  2d. 

Bpar'row-bil.  +  sparable. 
eparrow  dust.  Small  shot,  as 
lor  sparrows.  Colloq.  nr  Slant/. 
Bpar'row-grasa',  w.  [Corrupt,  fr. 
asparagus.}  Asparagus.  Col  Ion. 
sparrow  owl.  a  A  pygmy  owl 
t  The  European  little  owl. 
spar 'row-tongue'  (*  p  ft  r'<5- 

tnng'),  II.  =  KNOTGRASS  a. 
b par 'row- wort'  (-wftrt'  ).n.  a  A 
South  African  heath  (  Erica  pas- 
•rina).  b  Any  thymeloeaceous 


The 


plant  of  the  genus  Passerina. 
spar'ry  (spftr'Y  jspnr'Y),  n.  T 
house  sparrow.  Eng-  fir  Scot. 
sparse,  v.  t.  [  L.  sparsus,  p.  p.  of 
spar  {/ere  to  scatter.]  To  scatter; 


to  dis] 


perse.  Ob*.  [ Sparsely. 

_r _ ,'ed-ly  (spar'sed-li ),  adv. . 

sparee'ly,  adv.  of  sparse. 
sparae'neas.  n.  See -ness. 

spar'sim.  adv.  (L.,  fr.  spar- 
•/ert  to  scatter.]  Passim.  Ohs. 
spar'sion,  w.  [L.  s^arsio.] 
Sprinkling.  Ohs. 
spart  (spdrt),  n.  [L  spartum 
Spanish  broom.  Cf.  Spartium.] 
a  The  plant  broom;  any  of  vari¬ 
ous  rushes.  Dial.  Em/,  b  Esparto. 
C  The  grass  Spartina  stricta. 


spar'ter-le  (spiir'tPr-Y),  n.  [F., 
fr.  Sp.  esparto  esparto.  Cf. 
esparto.]  Articles  made  of 
esparto  grass. 

:  sparth.  n.  [Cf.  Icel.  spartSa.} 
I  A  battle  ax,  or  fighter  armed 
with  one.  Oho.  or  Ilist. 
spar'tle,»*.?\  [  Cf .  D.  spartelen  to 
flounder.)  To  leap;  kick  about 
Ob*.  Scot.  I  esparto.  Obs.  I 
spar'to(spiir't5>.  Aphetic  for| 
sparu.  d*  sparrow. 

Spa'rus  (spa'rhs  ;  11.5),  w.  [NL., 
fr.  L.  spams,  (Jr.  enrapos,  the 
giltliead.  I  Zonl.  The  typical 
genus  of  the  family  Sparid®. 
sparve 'spiirv).  Dial  Eng.  var. 
of  SPARRI >11  • 

spar'ver  (spiir'vPr),  n  1.  The 
canopy  or  tester  of  a  bed.  Obs. 
2.  Her.  A  tent,  as  borne  by  the 
Upholsterers’  Company, 
spar'ver.  n.  [OF  esnerrier.  F. 
t'pervier.)  A  sparrow  hawk.  Obs. 
sparwe.  sparrow. 
spar'y  ( spar'T),  a.  Sparing  /?. 
S.  P.  A  S.  Abbr.  Societntis 
Philosophic®  American®  Sq- 
I  cius  (L.,  Member  of  the  Ameri- 
I  can  Philosophical  Society) 
spase.  d*  ^pace. 
spas-mat'i-cal  spfiz-mftt'T-kal), 
a.  Spasmodic.  Obs. 
spas'ma-to-man'cy  (spttz'mci- 
tfi-mttn'sT),  n.  [Gr.  andtrpa, 

'  -aTO?,  gpnsm  4-  - money .]  Divi- 
'  nation  by  observance  of  spas- 
I  mndic  movements. 


spar,  usually  projecting  from  a  vessel’s  bow,  and  intended 
to  explode  on  contact.  It  is  now  rarely  used, 
spasm  (spSz’m),  n.  [F.  spasme,  L.  spasmus,  Gr.  anaapot;, 
fr.  trirdeiv,  anau,  to  draw,  to  cause  convulsion.  Cf.  span, 
v.  L]  1.  Med.  An  involuntary  and  unnatural  contraction 
of  one  or  more  muscles  or  muscular  fibers.  In  clonic 
spasms  the  muscles  or  muscular  fibers  contract  and  relax 
alternately  and  quickly.  In  tonic  spasms  the  contraction 
is  steady  and  uniform,  and  prolonged,  as  in  tetanus. 

2.  Hence,  any  sudden,  violent,  and  temporary  effort,  emo¬ 
tion,  movement,  etc. ;  a  paroxysmal  action  or  emotion. 
Syn.  — See  paroxysm. 
spasm  of  the  chest.  See  angina  pectoris. 
spas  mod'ic  (sp&z-m5d'Tk),  a.  [Gr.  anacrynoiri^  ;  < Tnaopos 
a  convulsion  -f-  eiSo?  likeness ;  cf.  F.  spasm odique.')  1.  Med. 
Of,  pert,  to,  affected  or  characterized  b}r,  a  spasm  or  spasms. 
2.  Acting  or  proceeding  fitfully  or  intermittently;  lack¬ 
ing  continuity  of  effort,  production,  or  the  like;  intermit¬ 
tent  ;  as,  spasmodic  zeal  or  industry. 

Syn.  —  See  fitful. 

spasmodic  croup,  Med.,  an  affection  of  childhood  character¬ 
ized  by  a  stoppage  of  breathing  developed  suddenly  and 
without  fever,  due  to  spasmodic  contraction  of  the  vocal 
cords.  It  is  sometimes  fatal.  Called  also  laryngismus 
stridulus,  and  childcrowing.  —  s.  school,  in  English  literary 
history,  a  group  of  19th-century  authors  whose  works  were 
thought  to  be  in  an  overstrained  style,  and  to  abound  in 
forced  conceits.  In  this  school  were  commonly  included 
Gilfillan,  Bailey  (author  of  “  Festus  ”),  Sydney  Dobell,  and 
Alexander  Smith.  —  s  stricture.  See  organic  stricture. 
spas  mo  tox  in  (spSz'md-tbk'sTn)  )  n.  [ spasm  -j-  tox- 
spas  mo  tox'ine  (-tbk'sTn ;  -sen  ;  184)  i  m.]  Chern.  a  A 
bacterial  poison  of  unknown  composition  from  cultures  of 
the  tetanus  germ  on  meat  broth,  producing  in  animals 
violent  clonic  and  tonic  convulsions,  b  Sphacelotoxin. 
spas'tic  (spSs'tlk),  a.  [L.  spasticus,  Gr.  ariraeniKQt;,  fr.  | 
anai/  to  draw.  See  spasm.]  Med.  Of  or  pertaining  to 
spasm;  spasmodic  ;  esp.,  pertaining  to  tonic  spasm  ;  tetanic. 
—  spas'ti  cal  ly  (-tt-ktfl-T),  adv. 

spat  (spXt),  n.  [Cf.  pat.]  A  light  blow  ;  a  slap.  Hence, 
a  petty  quarrel,  esp.  a  verbal  one.  Colloq.  or  Dial. 
spat,  v.  t. ;  spat'ted  ;  spat'ting.  To  slap,  as  with  the 
open  hand  ;  to  clap  together,  as  the  hands.  Colloq.  or  Dial. 
spat,  v.  i.  To  dispute;  quarrel.  Colloq.  or  Dial. 
spat,  n.  [Orig.  uncert.  ;  cf.  spatter.]  A  young  oyster  or 
other  bivalve  mollusk,  either  before  or  after  it  first  be¬ 
comes  adherent ;  more  often,  such  young  collectively, 
spat,  v.  i.  To  emit  spawn. 

spat,  n.  [Short  for  spatterdash.]  1.  A  legging;  a  gaiter. 
Scot,  tt*  Dial.  Eng. 

2.  A  kind  of  short  cloth  or  leather  gaiter  worn  over  the 
upper  part  of  the  shoe  and  fastened  beneath  the  instep ;  — 
chiefly  in  pi. 

Spat  an  goi'de  a  (spSt'Jn-goiMe-ri),  n.  pi.  [NL. ;  L.  spa- 
tangius  a  kind  of  sea  urchin,  Gr.  anaTayyr)<;  -f-  -on/.]  Zo'ol. 
An  order  of  sea  urchins,  the  heart  urchins,  having  a  mark¬ 
edly  bilaterally  symmetrical  body  (often  more  or  less 
heart-shaped)  with  the  mouth  toothless  and  on  the  anterior 
part  of  the  under  surface.  No  Aristotle’s  lantern  is  present, 
the  ambulacra  are  petaloid  and  the  anterior  one  is  often 
aborted,  leaving  but  four,  and  the  spines  are  slender.— 
spa-tan'goid  (spa-tSii'goid),  «.<£•  n.  —  spat'an  goi'de-an 
(spat'an-goi'de-tfn),  a.  &  n. 

spate  (spat),  v.  [Orig.  uncert.  ;  cf.  Ir.  speid,  or  OF.  es- 
poit  a  gush,  outflow.]  1.  A  freshet ;  a  flood.  Brit. 

2.  A  sudden,  heavy  rainstorm  ;  also,  a  waterspout.  Brit. 

3.  A  small  pond  ;  a  pool.  Obs. 
spate,  v.  t.  To  flood  ;  overwhelm.  Brit. 
spa-tlia'ceous  (spd-tha'sh«s),  a.  Bot.  Having  a  spathe ; 

of  the  nature  of,  or  resembling,  a  spathe. 
spathe  (spatii),  7i.  [L.  spat  ha,  Gr.  cr  ndOr)  :  cf.  F.  spathe. 

See  spade  for  digging.]  Bot.  The  large  sheathing  bract  or 
pair  of  bracts  inclosing  an  inflorescence  on  the  same  axis. 
The  true  spathe  is  found  only  in  plants  whose  inflorescence 
is  a  spadix  ;  it  then  assumes  various  forms,  and  is  often 
highly  colored,  a9  in  the  calla.  A  modified  spathe  is  found 
in  many  monocotyledonous  plants,  as  the  irises  and  allies, 
spath'ic  (spSth'Tk),  a.  [Cf.  F.  spathique,  fr.  F.  &  G.  spath 
spar.]  Like  spar  ;  foliated  or  lamellar  ;  spathose. 
spathic  iron  or  iron  ore,  siderite.  See  siderite,  1  b- 
Spath  y-e'ma  (spath'T-e'mri),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  andOrj 
spathe.]  Bot.  A  genus  of  araceous  plants  consisting  of  a 
single  species  (.S’,  feetida ),  the  skunk  cabbage, 
spa'tial  (spa'shal),  a.  [See  space.]  Of  or  pert,  to  space, 
spa  ti  al'i  ty  (spa'shT-51'T-tT),  it.  Quality  of  being  spatial, 
spa'tial-ize  ( spa'shol-iz),  v.  t.  To  give  spatial  form  to  ;  also, 
to  think  as  spatial  or  in  space  relations;  to  localize  in  space, 
spat'ter  (sp&t'er),  ?•.  t.  ;  -tered  (-erd) ;  -ter-ing.  [Cf.  D. 
spatten  to  sprinkle,  spatter,  Fries,  spatten  to  burst,  apurt, 
splash.]  1.  To  splash  with  a  liquid  or  with  any  wet  sub¬ 
stance  ;  to  soil  by  splashing  ;  as,  to  spatterthe  floor 


2.  To  scatter  by  splashing;  to  sprinkle  around;  as,  to 
spatter  blood  ;  to  spatter  mud  on  one’s  clothes. 

3.  Fig.:  To  injure  by  aspersion  ;  to  defame  ;  also,  to  spread 
or  scatter,  as  hints,  in  a  defamatory  manner. 

spat'ter  (spSt'Sr),  V.  i.  To  sputter,  as  if  ejecting  something 
distasteful  ;  to  splutter. 

spat'ter,  n.  1.  Act  or  noise  of  spattering,  or  state  of  being 
spattered  ;  a  splashing. 

2  A  drop  or  splash,  as  of  mud  or  water,  spattered  on 
something  ;  also,  a  spot  or  stain  due  to  spattering. 
spat'ter-daslF  (-disi/),  n  [spatter  dash.']  A  legging 
or  gaiter  extending  to  the  knee,  worn  as  a  protection  from 
water  and  mud  ;  —  chiefly  in  pi. 
spat'ter— dock',  n.  The  common  yellow  water  lily  ( Nym - 
phsea  advena)  of  the  eastern  United  States ;  also,  any  other 
species  of  Nymph  sea. 
spat'tle  (spSt'-l),  ?i.  1.  A  spatula. 

2  Pottery.  An  implement  for  mottling  a  molded  article 
with  pigment, 
spat'u  la  (spftUu- 
ld),n.  [L.  spatula, 
spathula,  dim.  of 
spatha  a  spatula.  Q 
See  spade  for  dig¬ 
ging.]  1.  Ail  im-  o,  b  Forms  of  Spatula, 

plement  shaped  like  a  knife,  flat,  thin,  and  somewhat  flex¬ 
ible,  for  spreading  paints,  fine  plasters,  drugs  in  compound¬ 
ing  prescriptions,  etc.  Cf.  palette  knife. 

2  [eu/>.]  Zobl.  The  genus  of  ducks  consisting  of  the 
shovelers. 

spat'U-late  (-lat),  a.  [NL.  spatulatus.]  Shaped  like  a 
spatula;  spoon-shaped. 

spav'in  (spSv'Tn),  n.  [ME.  spareyne,  OF.  esparvain,  es- 
parvin,  F.  kparvin ;  orig.  uncert.]  Veter.  A  disease  of 
the  hock  of  horses,  marked  by  a  small  bony  enlargement 
inside  of  the  leg.  It  is  due  to  a  sprain  or  a  violent  effort, 
spav'ined  (-lnd),  a.  Affected  with  spavin, 
spawn  (sp6n),  v.  t.  ;  spawned  (sp6nd) ;  spawn'ing.  [ME. 
spawnev,  sj/atten,  OF.  espandre,  properly,  to  shed,  spread, 
L.  expandere  to  spread  out.  See  expand.]  1.  To  produce 
or  deposit  (eggs  or  spawn) ;  —  said  of  aquatic  animals. 

2.  To  bring  forth  ;  to  generate  ;  — used  in  contempt. 

One  edition  [of  books]  $/>awneth  another.  Fuller. 
spawn,  r.  i.  1.  To  deposit  spawn. 

2.  To  issue,  as  offspring  ;  —  used  contemptuously, 
spawn,  n.  [See  spawn,  v.  /.]  1.  The  eggs  of  fishes,  oysters, 

and  other  aquatic  animals  which  lay  many  small  eggs. 

2  Any  product  or  offspring ;  —  used  contemptuously. 

A  herald  is  the  sjtawn  .  .  of  nobility.  J.  Earle  (1628) 

3.  The  mycelium  of  fungi,  specif,  of  the  field  mushroom. 

4  Boi.  Cormels  or  bulblets.  Rare. 

spawn'er  (spfln'er),  n.  1.  A  mature  female  fish. 

2.  Whatever  produces  spawn  of  any  kind. 

3.  Fish  Culture.  One  who  collects  the  spawn  of  fishes, 
spawn'ing,  n.  1.  Act  of  emitting  spawn. 

2.  Fish  Culture.  Act  of  collecting  spawn, 
spay  (spa),  v.  t. ;  spayed  (spad);  spay'ing.  [Cf.  Bret. 
spac'hein,  spaza,  to  geld,  W  dyspaddu  to  geld,  L.  spado  a 
eunuch,  Gr.  <T77a8om.]  To  remove  or  extirpate  the  ovaries 
of,  as  a  sow  or  a  bitch  ;  to  castrate  (a  female  animal), 
speak  (spek),  r.  i. ;  pret.  sroKE  (spok),  Archaic  spake 
(spak);  p.p.  spo'ken  (spo'k’n),0^.  or  Colloq.  sroKE  ;  p.pr. 
tC*  vb.  n.  speak'ing.  [ME.  speken,  AS.  specan,  akin  to 
OHG.  spehhav,  and  prob.  to  AS.  spreca7i ,  OFries.  spreka, 
I),  spreken,  OS.  sj/rehm,  G.  sprechen,  OHG.  sprchhan  ;  cf. 
also  Skr.  sphurj  to  crackle,  to  thunder.  Cf.  spark  (of  fire), 
speech.]  1.  To  utter  words  or  articulate  sounds  with  the 
ordinary  modulation  of  the  voice,  as  opposed  to  singing ; 
to  express  thoughts  by  spoken  words ;  as,  the  organs  may 
be  so  obstructed  that  a  man  is  not  able  to  speak. 

Upeak,  Lord  ;  for  thy  servant  heareth.  1  Sam.  iii  9 

2.  To  express  opinions  ;  to  talk  ;  converse 

An  honest  man,  sir,  is  able  to  s/ieak  for  himself.  Shak 

3.  To  utter  a  speech,  discourse,  harangue,  or  the  like  ;  to 
address  a  public  assembly  formally. 

4.  To  make  mention,  whether  in  speech  or  writing. 

6-  To  convey  sentiments,  ideas,  or  intelligence,  as  if  by 
utterance  ;  to  communicate  by  any  comprehensible  sound 
or  motion  ,  as,  features  that  speak  of  6elf-will. 

6.  To  give  sound  ;  to  sound  ;  as,  the  bugles  sjioke. 

7.  To  declare  one’s  self  or  itself.  Obs.  <t*  R. 

What ’s  mine  in  her  s/tettk*  yours  The  Birth  of  Merlin. 
Syn.  —  Say,  tell,  converse,  discourse,  articulate,  pro¬ 
nounce,  utter.  See  talk. 

bo  to  speak.  See  under  so,  adv.  —  to  s.  by  the  book,  to  speak 
with  minute  exactness.  —  to  s.  by  the  card,  to  speak  from 
information  and  definitely,  not  by  guess,  perh.  orig.  from 
telling  a  ship’s  bearing  by  the  compass  card.  —  to  s.  for.  a 
To  speak  in  behalf  of  ;  also,  to  represent  the  opinions  of. 


spas-mod'ic  (spaz-m5d'Yk),  w. 
Sled.  A  medicine  for  spasm, 
spas-mod'i-cal  (-T-kdl),  a.  Spas¬ 
modic. 

spas-mod'i-cal  ly.  adv.  of  spas¬ 
modic,  spasmodical. 
spas  'mo-di8t(s pft z'tnfi-dYst),  n. 
One  who  is  spasmodic.  Rare. 
spas  mo-phil'i-a  (-fYl'Y-d),  n. 

[NL.  ;  * //  a  s  m  -f-  -/>  h  i  l  4-  -m.l 

Med.  Nervous  disorder  marked 
by  a  tendency  to  convulsions, 
apas'mo  tin  (spfiz'mh-tYn),  u. 
[See  spasm. J  Sphacelotoxin. 
spass.  +  space. 
spaa-tic'i-ty  (spfts-tYs'Y-tY),  n. 

1.  A  6tnte  of  spasm. 

2.  Tendency  to,  or  capability  of 
suffering,  spasm. 

spat  (spfit), pret. of  spit.  [spot.  1 
spat  (spat).  Obs.  or  Scot  ot  | 
spat'a-la-man  cy,  n.  [Error  for 
fifiatiJaniancy,  fr.  Gr.  anariKi) 
Hirings,  excrement  4-  -money.} 
)ivination  by  means  of  skin, 
bones,  or  excrement.  Ob a. 
Spa-tan 'gi-da  (spd-tftn'jY-dd), 
Spat  an-goi'da  (ppfttMn-goi'- 
dd),  n.  pi.  [NL  ]  =  Spatan- 
goidea. 

Spa-tan'gus  (spd-tfii)'g»/8).  n. 
[NL.  See Spatangoidea.]  Zonl. 
a  The  typical  genus  of  spatan- 
goid  sea  urchins,  b  (7.  e\]  A  sea 
urchin  of  that  or  anal  lieu  gen  us. 
spatch'cock'  (r  p  tt  c  h'k  5  k'). 
Var.  of  spitchcock. 
spa'tha  (ppa'thd),  n.;  pi.  -Tii.r 


(-the)  [L.J  1.  Bot.  A  spathe, 

2  A  long  heavy  sword  used  by 
ttritons.  Saxons,  and  Normans, 
sp&'thal  (spa'tlvYl),  a.  Bot. 
Spathaceous  fing  a  spathe. 
spathed  ( ppiithd ).  »r.  Bnt.  Ilnv- 
Spath  i-flo'r®  (spftth/)-flfi're  : 
2<>1),  n.  }>l.  [NL.  ;  L.  s/tatha 
spathe  4-  fos,  /on*,  flower.] 
Bnt.  =  Aralk<. 
spath '1- form  (spilth 'Y-f Arm  >.  a 
[F.  spathifonuc.]  Kesembling 
spar  in  form 

spa-thil'la. (spd-thYl'V/),  n  [NL. 
(fi  m.  See  spath  e  .  ]  Hot .  A  second¬ 
ary  spathe,  as  in  palms.  Rare. 
spath'oso  (spftth'os),  a.  = 

SPATHIC. 

cpa'thoBe (spa'thfis  :  spftth'fts), 
spa'thous  (-thus  ;  -ii s),  a.  Bnt. 
Spathaceous.  [Snntulate.  I 

opath'n-late  (Rpftfh'n-lftt),  a.\ 
spa'tial-ly,  adr.  of  spatial. 
spa'ti-ate  (spa'BhY-at),  r.  t.  [L. 
s/xttiatus,  p.  p.  of  spattari ,  fr. 
spativni.  See  space.]  To  rove; 
ramble.  Obs. 

spa'tl-o-  (spft'shY-c-)  Combin¬ 
ing  form  for  spatial :  as  in  spa- 
/m-temporal. 

spa  ti-ose'(-fis';  -ose),  a.  [1.. 
s/>ntin*v*.~]  Spacious.  Obs. 
spat'ling  pop'py  [See  spat- 
tle  spittle.]  Bladder  campion, 
spat'terd  S?>»ttered.  Ref.  Sp 
spat'ter-dashed  (spftt'Pr- 
dftsht'),  a.  Wearing  spatter- 
dashefi.  Colin •/. 
spatter  pipe.  A  water  pipe  used 


in  hydraulic  mining. 

Bpat'ter-work'  (-wQrk'),  n. 
1.  Hydraulic  mining. 

2  A  processof  reproducing  de¬ 
signs  by  laying  them  on  a  sur¬ 
face  and  spattering  the  exposed 
parts  with  a  tinting  fluid  ;  also, 
a  design,  or  designs,  so  made, 
spat'ting.  />  nr.  Sc  rb.  n.  of  spat. 
—  spatting  stick,  Plumbing,  a 
small  stick  for  throwing  melted 
solder  on  a  joint  to  be  wiped, 
spat'tle  (spat'M;  6pftt'-),7i.  [ A ^ 
*pdtl.  Cf.  SPAWL,  SPITTL  E.l 
Spawl  ;  spittle.  —  v.  t.  To  spit 
on;  also,  to  bespatter  —  v.  i.  To  | 
spit ;  to  slobber.  All  Obs.  or  > 
Dial.  Eng. 

8pat'tling  pop'py.  Var  of 

s  p  a  ti.  i  n  g  poppv.  [ulate.| 

8pat'u-Hr(spftt'ft-ldr),a.  Spat-| 
spat'u  late  (dat),  r.  t.  Sc  i.  'I’o 
work  or  treat  with  a  spatula, 
spat'ule  (spflt'nl),  n.  a  A  spat¬ 
ula.  b  A  spatiilnte  organ  or  part 
Bpat'u-ll-form  ( s  p  ft  Fu-l  Y- 
form'),  a.  Spatulate. 
spau  d*  srA 

spaude  (dial.  spAd).  Obs.  or 
dial.  Eng.  var.  of  spald. 
spaught.  n.  A  stripling.  Obs. 
Bpaul  +  SPAWL.tOBpit.  [spall  I 
Bpaul(spAl).  Dial.  Eng.  var.  of | 
Bpaul,  spauld.  spaulde.  Obs.  or 
Scot,  x  dial.  Eng.vars  of  spald, 
shoulder,  limb. 

spaul'droch  y  (s  p  6  I'd  r  5  k'Y  ; 
spal'-),  a.  Long-legged.  Scot. 
spaune.  ^  spawn. 


spaut  4*  spaught. 
spave  (epav),  v.  t.  To  spay. 
Scot,  fir  Dial.  Eng. 
spaveyne.  _+  spavin. 
spa'vle(Rjia/vY),r?.  Spavin.  Scot. 
Spa-vien/to  i6pa-vyCn't5),  n. 
Sec  MASKED  COMEDY, 
spa'vl-et  (sp5'vY-£t),  spa'vlt 
(-vYt),  p.  a.  Spavined.  Scot. 
spaw.  +  spa. 

Bpawde  +  spald.  [of  speak. I 
spawk  Dial  Eng.  pret- &  p.  p.  I 
spawl  Var  of  spall,  splinter, 
spawl  Var.  of  spaul. 
spawl,  ti.  [Cf.  AS.  spald,  var. 
of  spdtl,  fr.  spsetan  to  spit.] 
Spittle  Obs.  —  ?•.  i.  !c  t.  [Cf. 
AS.  s/idtlian.}  To  6pit.  Obs. 
spawld.  Var.  of  spald. 
spawn  brick  =  hic.ck.  n  ,  3. 
spawn  eater.  A  small  American 
cyprinoid  fi6h  ( Xotropis  hut  Iso- 

711  us). 

spawn  fungus.  A  mushroom, 
spay.  Ob8.orScot.  var  of  spae. 
spay,  n  The  male  red  deer  in 
his  third  year  [06*.| 

spay'ad,  spay'ade,  n.  A  spay .  [ 
spaynel.  4*  spaniel. 

S  P.  C.  Abbr.  Society  for  the 
Prevention  of  Crime. 

S.  P.  C.  A  Abbr.  Society  for  Pre¬ 
vention  of  Cruelty  to  Animals. 
S.  P.  C.  C.  Abbr.  Society  for  Pre¬ 
vention  of  Cruelty  to  Children. 
S.  P.  C.  K.  Abbr.  Society  for 
the  Promotion  of  Christian 
Knowledge.  [of  speech. I 

Bpeach  Obs.  or  dial  Eng.  var.| 


food,  foot ;  out,  oil ;  chair  ;  go  ;  sin g,  iijk  ;  ffeen,  thin  ;  nature,  verdure  (250) ;  K  —  ch  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144) ;  boN  ;  yet ;  zh  =  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to§§  in  Guidh. 

Full  explanations  of  Abbreviations,  8lgn«,  etc..  Immediately  precede  the  Vocabulary. 


SPEAK 


2004 


SPECIES 


b  To  be  a  proof  or  manifestation  of ;  to  indicate.  —  to  speak 
In  one’s  cast,  to  break  in  during  another’s  part;  to  interrupt. 
Obs.  —  to  s.  in  one’s  ear,  to  speak  to  one  privately;  to  whis¬ 
per  to  one.  —  to  s.  out,  to  speak  loudly  and  distinctly;  also, 
to  speak  unreservedly.  —  to  b.  to.  a  To  reprove  ;  rebuke. 
Colloq.  b  To  bear  witness  to  ;  to  testify  to.  —  to  s.  up.  = 
to  speak  out.  —  to  s.  well  for,  to  commend  ;  to  be  evidence 
in  favor  of.  —  to  s.  with,  to  converse  with. 

speak  ispek),  v.  t.  1.  To  utter  articulately  and  with  or¬ 
dinary  modulation  of  the  voice  ;  to  pronounce  ;  to  express 
orally.  “  None  spake  a  word  unto  him.”  Job  ii.  13. 

2.  To  declare  orally  ;  to  tell  or  express  iu  words ;  to  utter; 
as,  to  speak  the  truth  ;  to  speak  sense. 

3.  To  express  or  declare  in  any  manner ;  to  proclaim ; 
publish  ;  to  make  known  ;  as,  fame  speaks  him  honest. 

4.  To  sound  the  praises  of  ;  to  extol ;  honor  ;  celebrate. 

Deserves  ...  a  free  poesy  to  speak  her  Ilabmgton. 

5.  To  use,  or  be  able  to  use,  iu  talk  or  conversation ;  to 
utter  or  pronounce  ;  to  talk  ;  as,  to  speak  Latin. 

6.  To  address  ;  accost ;  hail ;  as,  to  speak  a  vessel. 

7.  To  designate;  term;  call.  Obs. 

to  speak  daggers,  to  utter  biting  words  ;  to  speak  fiercely 
or  so  as  to  wound  the  feelings.  —  to  s.  (one)  fair,  to  address 
(one)  in  an  affable  or  friendly  manner.  —  to  s.  for,  to  be¬ 
speak  ;  to  engage.  —  to  s.  one’s  conscience.  =  to  speak  one’s 
mind.  Obs.  Snak.  —  to  a.  one's  mind,  to  speak  what  is  in 
one’s  mind ;  to  speak  without  reserve.—  to  s.  volumes,  to 
be  very  significant ;  to  be  full  of  meaning. 

Speaker  (-er),  n.  1.  One  who  speaks  ;  an  utterer.  Specif.: 
a  One  who  utters  or  pronounces  a  discourse  or  address  ; 
usually,  one  who  makes  a  public  address  ,  as,  a  good  or 
bad  speaker,  b  One  who  is  the  mouthpiece  of  others  ;  esp., 
one  who  presides  over  a  deliberative  assembly,  preserving 
order  and  regulating  debate  ;  a  chairman ;  as  a  specific 
title  [cap.'],  that  of  the  presiding  officer  of  various  legis¬ 
lative  bodies,  usually  the  lower  or  popular  house  ;  as,  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons,  orig.,  the  mouthpiece 
of  the  House  to  address  the  king  ;  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Representatives.  The  Speaker  of  the  British  House  of 
Commons  is  elected  from  the  members  by  themselves,  and 
is  usually  not  strongly  identified  with  any  party.  His 
functions  are  now  limited  to  the  keeping  of  order  and  the 
regulation  of  debate  under  the  rules,  the  casting  of  the  de¬ 
ciding  vote  in  case  of  an  equal  division,  and  speaking  in 
general  committee.  A  similar  officer  with  the  same  title 
and  similar  functions  presides  over  the  lower  house  in  the 
legislatures  of  the  various  British  colonies  and  confedera¬ 
tions  of  colonies.  The  Speaker  of  the  Canadian  Senate  is 
appointed  by  the  Governor-General.  The  Speaker  (the 
name  is  borrowed  from  English  usage)  of  the  American 
House  of  Representatives  is  elected  also  by  the  members, 
but  is  a  strong  party  man  chosen  by  the  dominant  party 
He  presides  over  sessions  of  the  House  and  signs  all  acts, 
warrants,  etc.,  issued  by  its  authority  ;  he  appoints  (usu¬ 
ally)  all  select  committees,  and  as  a  member  may  speak  and 
vote  on  all  questions.  Since  the  61st  Congress,  standing 
committees  have  been  elected  by  the  House,  and  the  Speak¬ 
er  cannot  serve  on  the  Committee  on  Rules.  The  lower 
houses  of  the  State  legislatures  are  presided  over  by  Speak¬ 
ers  elected  by  the  members  and  having  the  power  of  ap¬ 
pointing  the  committees  on  legislation. 

2.  A  book  of  selections  for  declamation.  U.  S. 
speakdng.  p.  pr.  of  speak.  Heuce:j9.a.  1.  Uttering  speech; 
used  for  conveying  speech. 

2.  Seeming  to  be  capable  of  speech;  hence,  lifelike ;  as, 
a  speaking  likeness ;  also,  expressing  force  or  character; 
suggesting  strength  ;  as,  his  face  was  strong  aud  speaking. 
speaking,  vb.  n.  of  speak.  Hence :  n.  Act  of  uttering 
words  ;  speech ;  also,  public  declamation  ;  oratory, 
speaking  machine,  a  phonograph  or  gramophone.  —  s.  rod. 
Sec  leveling  hod.  —  s.  terms,  a  degree  of  acquaintance  ad¬ 
mitting  casual  salutation  or  conversation  ;  —  in  phrase,  to 
be  on  speaking  terms.  —  s.  trumpet,  a  trumpet-shaped  in¬ 
strument  for  Intensifying  the  sound  of  the  human  voice. 


spear'head'  (sper'hSd'),  n.  The  head  or  point  of  a  spear. 

spoar'man  (-man),  n. ;  pi. 

-men  (-men).  One,  esp.  a 
soldier, armed  with  a  spear, 
spear'mint'  (-mint'),  n. 

[So  named  from  its  spire¬ 
shaped  inflorescence.]  The 
common  garden  mint 
Mentha  spicata,  widely 
cultivated  for  use  in  flavor¬ 
ing,  and  also  for  its  aro¬ 
matic  oil.  The  plant  some¬ 
what  resembles  pepper-  Ancient  Spearheads, 

mint,  but  has  slender,  interrupted  spikes. 

SPear  pyrites.  Min.  A  variety  oi  marcasite  in  twin  crys¬ 
tals  resembling  the  head  of  a  spear. 

spear'WOOd  (sper'wobd'),  n.  In  Australia,  the  myrta- 
ceous  tree  Eucalyptus  doratoxylon ,  or  the  mimosaceous 
tree  Acacia  doratoxylon ;  also,  their  hard  tough  wood, 
used  by  the  natives  for  spears. 

spear 'wort'  (-wfirt/),  n.  [Cf.  AS.  sperewyrt  a  kind  of 
plant.]  Any  of  several  species  of  crowfoot  ( Ranunculus ) 
having  spear-shaped  leaves. 

spec'chie  (spSk'kya),  n.  pi.  [Cf.  It.  specchio ,  prop.,  a 
mirror.]  Archseol.  Certain  rude  stone  structures  of  south¬ 
ern  Italy,  not  unlike  trulli,  but  larger  and  higher,  sup¬ 
posed  to  have  been  watchtowers. 

spe'cial  (spSsli'al),  a.  [L.  specialise  fr.  species  a  particu¬ 
lar  sort,  kind,  or  quality  :  cf.  F.  special ;  or  shortened  fr. 
especial.  See  species  :  cf.  especial.]  1.  Of  or  pertaining 
to  a  species ;  constituting  a  species  or  sort. 

A  special  idea  is  called  by  the  schools  a  “  species.”  7.  Watts. 

2.  Relating  to  a  single  thing  or  class  of  things  ;  individ¬ 
ual  ;  particular  ;  peculiar  ;  unique. 

To  this  medal  evil  an  improvement  of  style  would  apply  a 
special  redress.  De  (Juincey 

3.  Distinguished  by  some  unusual  quality  ;  uncommon  ; 
extraordinary  ;  as,  a  special  occasion  ;  esp  ,  distinguished 
by  superior  excellence,  importance,  power,  or  the  like. 

4.  Regarded  with  particular  favor  and  affection  ;  dear  ; 

—  with  to  or  unto  ;  as,  special  to  the  king.  Obs. 

5-  Confined  to  a  definite  •field  of  action;  designed  fora 
particular  purpose,  occasion,  or  the  like  ;  limited  in  range  ; 
ns,  a  special  act  of  Congress ;  a  special  branch  of  study. 
Syn.  —  Special,  particular,  peculiar,  specific,  indi¬ 
vidual,  concrete.  That  is  special  which  is  out  of  the  ordi¬ 
nary  ;  that  is  particular  (see  circumstantial)  which  is 
considered  in  and  for  itself ,  as  contrasted  with  others  of 
the  sort ;  that  which  is  peculiar,  as  here  compared,  is  dis¬ 
tinctively  one’s  own  ;  that  is  individual  which  is  single, 
or  which  is  peculiar  to  one  only,  or  which  is  strikingly 
characteristic  ;  as,  “  Take  special  care  my  greetings  be  de¬ 
livered  ”  ( Shak .);  ‘‘With  me  she  was  a  special  favorite  ” 

( Shelley ) ;“  if  ...  a  voice  should  tell  me  that  a  particular 
man  had  died  at  a  particular  place,  and  a  particular  hour” 
(Johnson);  ‘‘the  reasons  which  led  Stevenson  to  choose 
this  particular  date”  (Sidney  Colvin ),  “each  hero  fol¬ 
lowing  his  peculiar  bent  ”  (  Wordsworth) ;  pleasant  wines 
which,  expressing  the  peculiar  quality  of  their  native  soil, 
lose  their  special  pleasantness  away  from  home”  (W. 
Pater);  “He  passed  from  the  individual  appearance  to 
universal  laws”  ( Bancroft )  ;  “a  thing  personal  and  in¬ 
dividual  ”  (Bacon);  “Frederick  II.  is  grandly  individual, 
but  hardly  a  representative  man  ”  (J.  R.  Green),  Specific, 
as  here  compared  (see  explicit),  implies  precise  or  explicit 
designation;  concrete  adds  the  implication  of  actual  ex¬ 
istence  or  embodiment  ;  as,  to  give  a  specific  instance,  to 
adduce  a  concrete  example.  See  simple. 
special  act,  bill,  law,  or  statute.  =  private  act.  bill,  etc.  —  s. 
agent.  See  agent,  n.,  2.  Hence,  s.  agency.  —  a.  assumpsit.  See 
assumpsit.  1  b.  —8.  bail.  Laic.  =  bail  above.  —  s.  bastard. 
Lair ,  a  bastard  legitimated  by  marriage  of  its  parents.  —  s. 
carrier,  Law,  a  private  carrier.  —  s.  case.  Law ,  a  case  the  pro¬ 
ceedings  under  which  are  different  from  those  of  the  regu¬ 
lar  common-law  or  equity  actions  ;  as :  a  An  action  or  pro¬ 
ceeding  established  by  statute  to  provide  new  rights  or 
remedies,  b  A  case  reserved  for  the  decision  of  the  court 
on  a  question  of  law, on  a  case  stated, or  on  a  finding  of  facts 
by  the  jury  ;  also,  the  case  prepared  to  be  so  submitted.  — 

8.*  creation,*  Biol.,  the  theory  that  each  biological  species 
came  into  being  by  a  special  act  of  creation ;  —  opposed  to 
doctrine  of  descent.— s.  damages.  Laic.  See  damage,  n.,3,  Cit. 

—  s.  delivery,  prompt  delivery  of  mail  matter  by  special 
postal  messenger.  U.  S.  —  s.  demurrer.  Law ,  a  demurrer  for 
some  specified  defect  of  form  in  the  pleading.  —  s.  deposit, 
a  Any  deposit  creating  the  relation  of  bailor  and  bailee. 
See  deposit,  ??..  1  a.  b  Banking.  Sometimes,  specif.,  a  de¬ 
posit  of  a  round  sum  of  money  at  interest  and  not  subject  to 
checking.  -  s.  deputy.  See  de'puty,  n.,  1.  —  s.  finding.  Law,  a 
finding  of  a  jury  of  some  particular  fact  or  facts  as  estab¬ 
lished  by  the  evidence  in  an  action,  not  including  a  render¬ 
ing  of  a  verdict  upon  the  entire  matter  in  issue.  —  s.  indorse¬ 
ment.  Law.  a  An  indorsement  on  negotiable  paper  which 
limits  the  transfer  to  a  particular  person  or  a  special  pur¬ 
pose.  b  A  statement  on  a  writ  of  the  nature  of  the  claim,  or 
the  scope  of  the  relief  sought.  —  s.  injunction.  Law ,  an  in¬ 
junction  on  motion  granted  on  special  grounds.  —  s.  inten¬ 
tion.  See  intention,  11.  —  s.  issue.  See  issue,  n .,  10.  —  s.  law, 
a  private  law.  See  private  act.  —  s.  lease.  Law ,  a  lease  for 
certain  special  purposes,  which  may,  under  certain  condi¬ 
tions,  be  acquired  under  the  provisions  of  sections  89,  90, 
A'  92  of  the  Crown  Lands  Act  of  1884.  Australia.  —  s.  license. 
Lair ,  a  license  granting  exceptional  privileges ;  specif., 
Eng.  Eccl.  Law ,  a  license  from  the  Archbishop  of  Canter¬ 
bury  to  marry  at  any  time  or  place.  —  s.  lien,  a  specific  lien. 
See  lien.  —  s.  order.  Mil.,  a  written  order  of  a  commander  of 
a  unit  not  smaller  than  a  regiment,  or  of  a  post,  division,  or 
the  like,  which  does  not  concern,  and  is  not  published  to, 
the  whole  command.  —  s.  partner.  See  partner,  3.  —  s  part¬ 
nership.  See  partnership^.— s.  plea.  Law.  See  plea,  2  c.— s. 
pleader.  Law,  orig.,  a  counsel  who  devoted  himself  to  draw¬ 
ing  special  counts  and  pleas  ;  hence,  a  lawyer  whose  occu¬ 
pation  is  to  draw  pleadings,  give  opinions  on  matters  sub- 
mittedto  him, and  preparethe  papers  in  variousproceedings 
out  of  the  usual  course.  In  Great  Britain,  he  mav  or  mav 
not  be  admitted  to  the  bar  ;  if  not  he  must  (under  33  &  34 
Viet.  c.  97)  take  out  an  annual  certificate.  —  s.  pleading  a 
Law.  The  allegation  of  special  or  new  matter  to  avoid  the 


speak 'a  ble.  a.  1.  Capable  of 

being  spoken;  fit  to  bespoken. 
2  Able  to  speak.  Rare. 
speak'-ea  sy,  n.  An  unlicensed 
drinking  place.  .Slang,  U.  S. 
speak 'er  (spek'Sr),  n.  A  long 
pole  or  stake.  Dial.  Eng. 
speak'er-ship.  n.  See -snip, 
■peak'ful,  a.  Prating.  Obs. 
speaking  arc.  Elec.  An  arc 
lamp  used  as  a  telephone  re¬ 
ceiver,  the  telephonic  current 
being  superposed  upon  the  nor¬ 
mal  current  of  the  lamp. 


speak'ing  ly."'/r.  of  speaking 
speak'man. ».  Spokesman.  Obs. 
speal.  Var.  of  spe  el. 
speal  (spel).  Scot.  &  dial.  Eng. 
var.  of  spell,  a  splinter, 
spean  (spen).  v.  t.  To  wean. 
Cf.  spane.  Scat.  9f  Dial.  Eng. 
spean.  n.  [Cf.  Icel.  *peni,  Sw. 
spewe.l  The  tent  or  nipple  of  an 
animal.  Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 
spear.  Var.  of  speke,  ask.  Obs 
or  Scot.  3r  Dial.  Eng. 
spear  bed.  Bed  of  reeds.  Dial. 
Eng. 


spear  crowfoot.  The  crowfoot 
Ranunculus  fiammida. 
spe&rd.  Speared .R.Sp.  [spear.  | 
spear'er.  n.  One  who  uses  a  I 
spear  flower  Any  myrsina- 
ceous  plant  or  flower  of  the 
genus  Icacorea,  in  allusion  to 
the  pointed  sepals, 
spear  foot.  The  off  hind  foot 
or  a  horse. 

spear  hand.  The  hand  in  which 
a  horseman  holds  a  spear  ;  the 
right  hand.  Obs.  or  Archaic. 
spear  hook.  =  spring  hook  c. 


spear 'ing.  n.  [Cf.  spear.]  A 
lizard  fish. 

spear  javelin.  =  frame  a. 

speark.  spark. 

spear  lily.  Any  Australian  nm- 

nryllidaeeous  plant  of  the  genus 

Dorganthes. 

spear  'man-ship,  n.  See  ship. 
spearmint  oil  See  oil.  Table  I. 
spear  plate  =  stkapfi  x  o 
plate. 

spear  rod  The  spear,  or  main 

rod,  of  a  mine  pump. 

spear  thistle.  The  bull  thistle. 


effect  of  matter  pleaded  by  the  opposite  side  and  admitted, 
as  distinguished  from  a  direct  denial  ot  the  matter,  b  Pop¬ 
ularly,  sophistical  or  overtechnical  argumentation.  — 
special  plea  in  bar.  Lair,  a  plea  in  bar  admitting  the  facts 
alleged  but  avoiding  the  action  by  setting  forth  particular 
and  new  matter;—  disting.  from  the  general  issue. -s.  power. 
Law.  See  power,  5.  —  s.  proceeding,  a  judicial  proceeding 
other  than  an  action;  —  used  chiefly  of  such  proetdure 
under  codes.  —  s.  property.  Law.  See  property,  nM  4.  —  s. 
retainer.  See  1st  retainer,  1  c.  —  s.  rule.  See  rule,  n.,  7.  — 
8  session,  an  extraordinary  session.  —  s.  statute,  a  private 
statute.  See  private  act.— a.  student,  a  student  in  a 
university,  college,  academy,  etc.,  not  pursuing  the  pre¬ 
scribed  course.— s.  term,  Laic,  a  term  held  by  a  single  judge, 
or  for  a  special  purpose  ;  —  used  in  reference  to  courts  com¬ 
posed  of  several  judges,  to  describe  the  term  at  which  one 
alone  presides, whose  judgment  may  thereafter  be  reviewed 
by  all  or  others  sitting  together  and  in  general  term.  —  o. 
traverse.  See  traverse,  ii.  —  b.  trust,  an  active  trust.  —  i. 
verdict.  See  verdict. 

spe'cial  (spSsh'al),  V.  1.  a  A  favorite  or  intimate  ;  also, 
a  paramour.  Obs.  b  A  special  thing  ;  a  particular.  Obs. 
2.  One  appointed  or  used  for  a  special  service  or  occasion; 
as,  a  special  train,  telegraph  dispatch,  policeman,  etc. 
in  special,  specially  ;  in  particular.  Archaic. 
spe'cial  ism  (-Tz’m),  n.  Devotion  to  a  special  branch  of 
knowledge,  art,  or  science  ;  as,  medical  specialism. 
spe'cial  1st  (-1st),  n.  One  who  devotes  himself  to  some  spe¬ 
cial  branch  of  knowledge,  art,  or  science,  as  a  doctor  who 
devotes  himself  to  certain  diseases,  a  broker  who  deals  only 
in  one  or  a  few  stocks,  etc.  —  spe  cial  is'tic  (-Ts'tTk),  a. 
spe  ci-al'i-ty  (spSsh'T-51'T-tT),  v.;  pi.  -ties  (-tTz).  [Cf.  F. 
speciality.  See  special;  cf.  specialty.]  1.  A  special  or 
peculiar  mark  or  characteristic ;  a  distinctive  or  distin¬ 
guishing  quality  ;  a  particularity. 

2.  An  obj  t  or  class  of  objects  marked  by  some  special  or 
peculiar  characteristic  ;  a  specialty.  See  specialty,  3. 

3.  Law  =  specialty,  G. 

spe  cial  i-za'tion  (spSsh'21-T-za'shiai  ;  -I-za'shftn),  n. 

1.  Act  of  specializing,  or  state  of  being  specialized. 

2.  Biol,  a  Adaptation  in  the  structure  of  a  part  to  the 
performance  of  some  particular  function  ;  differentiation, 
esp.  when  tending  toward  greatly  increased  efficiency  in 
one  function  at  the  expense  of  most  other  functions,  b 
Adaptation  in  the  structure  of  an  entire  organism  for  life 
in  particular  surroundings,  or  for  particular  habits. 

spe'cial-ize  (spSsh'fll-iz),  V.  t.;  - IZED(-Izd);  -iz'ing  (-Iz'Tng). 
1  To  particularize.  Obs.,  exc.  specif.  :  Negotiable  Paper. 
To  indorse  or  cross,  as  a  check,  so  as  to  restrict  payment 
to  a  particular  payee. 

2.  To  apply  to  a  specific  use  chiefly  iny>.  p. 

3.  Biol.  To  develop  adaptively,  as  an  organism  or  one  of 
its  parts.  See  specialization,  2. 

spe'cial  izs.  v.  i.  To  pursue  a  special  mode  of  action  or 
development ;  as  :  a  To  concentrate  one’s  efforts  on  a  spe¬ 
cial  subject,  b  Biol.  To  undergo  specialization, 
spe'cial  ized  (-Izd),^.  a.  1.  Designed  or  fitted  for  use  or  em¬ 
ployment  in  one  special  line, as  of  occupation, so  that  change 
to  another  involves  a  loss  in  utility, other  things  being  equal. 
2.  Biol.  Characterized  by,  or  exhibiting,  specialization. 
Spe'cial  ty  (-tT),  n.;  pi.  -ties  (-tTz).  [Cf  OF.  especiaute, 
especially.  Cf.  speciality.]  1.  State  of  being  special; 
possession  of  peculiar  or  particular  characteristics. 

2.  A  particular,  peculiar,  or  individual  circumstance,  de¬ 
tail,  or  characteristic ;  a  distinctive  mark  or  quality;  as, 
the  specialties  of  one’s  lot  in  life. 

3.  An  object  or  class  of  objects  distinguished  by  some  spe¬ 
cial  characteristic,  individual  quality,  or  the  like;  esp.,  a 
product,  usually  manufactured,  of  a  special  kind,  made 
under  a  special  patent,  serving  one  special  purpose,  etc. ; 
as,  a  manufacturer  of,  or  dealer  in,  specialties ;  also,  an 
article  to  which  special  attention  is  devoted  ;  as,  athletic 
goods  are  a  specially  in  this  store. 

4  A  special  feeling  ;  esp.,  a  fondness  ;  a  partiality.  Obs. 

5  That  in  which  one  specializes  or  has  special  knowl¬ 
edge  ;  a  branch  of  know  ledge,  art,  science,  or  business,  to 
which  one  especially  devotes  himself  ;  as,  to  make  a  spe - 
cialty  of  philology  ;  retailing  is  his  specialty. 

6.  A  contract  or  obligation  under  seal;  a  contract  by  deed, 
spe'ci-a'tion  (spe'shT-a'slmn),  n  [See  species  ;  -ation.] 
Biol.  The  evolutionary  process  by  which  species  are 
formed ;  the  process  by  which  variations  become  fixed, 
il  spe'ei  e  (spe'shT-e),  abl.  of  L.  species  sort,  kind.  Used 
in  the  phrase  in  specie ,  i.  e.,  in  sort,  iu  kind  ;  in  (its  own 
or  a  specified)  form.  “A  return  in  specie .”  Drydnx. 

spe'cle  (spe'shT),  n.  [For  coin  or  money  in  specie.  See 
species.]  Coin,  usually  of  gold  or  silver;  hard  money. 
Spe'cie  Cir  cu-lar  (spe'shT).  U.  8.  Hist.  A  circular  caused 
to  be  issued  by  President  Jackson  in  July,  1836,  ordering 
the  agents  of  the  government  to  receive  only  gold  or  sil¬ 
ver  in  payment  for  public  lands, 
spe'cie  pay'ment  i  spe'shT).  Payment  in  specie,  or  coin, 
esp.  in  the  redemption  of  paper  money  at  its  face  value, 
spe'eies  (spe'shez  ;  -shT-ez  ;  277),  n.  sing.  &  pi.  [L.,  a 
sight,  outward  appearance,  shape,  form,  a  particular  s<rt, 
kind,  or  quality,  a  species.  See  spice,  n.  ;  cf.  specie,  spe¬ 
cial.]  1.  A  mental  image,  phantasm,  or  sensuous  presen¬ 
tation  ;  an  idea  or  object  of  thought  considered  as  the 
similitude  of  an  object  in  nature,  whether  in  the  guise  of 
a  modification  of  sense  or  of  a  purely  intellectual  correla¬ 
tive  of  the  natural  object ;  in  loose  usage,  form  ;  aspect  ; 
appearance  Scholastic  epistemology,  as  developed  by  Thomas 
Aquinas,  is  a  doctrine  of  intentional  species  According  to  this 
view,  the  species  is  first  the  ||  spe'cl-es  sen-si'bi-lis  [spe'shl-ez 
sPn-Hlb'I-lTs]  [sensible  species)  operating  in  sense  knowledge  It 
originates  as  sense  action  (conceived  as  physical  motion  and 
psychical  affection),  in  which  form  it  is  called  the  ||  spe'ci-es  im- 
pres'sa  [Ym-pres'd]  (impressed  species),  while  the  translation  of 
this  activity  or  affection  by  the  mind,  that  is  the  sensuous  con¬ 
struction  or  representation',  is  termed  the  ||  spe'ei-es  ex-pres'sa 
(expressed  species).  But  the  sensible  species  ends  in  sense  knowl¬ 
edge  :  intellectual  cognition  is  obtained  only  through  the  spe'¬ 
ei-es  in-tel  11  gi'bi-liB  [Yn-tSl'Y-jYb'Y-lYs]  (intelligible  species).  In 
I  so  far  as  this  is  conceived  as  an  affection  of  the  active  intellect 

spear  thrower.  =  throwing  I  spece,  n.  [OF.  espece,  F.  espice. 
stick.  Cf.  spice,  species.]  Species; 

spear  widgeon.  Loral,  Eng .  a  kind.  Obs.  Cf  spice 
The  female  goosander  b  The  speceows.  +  specious. 
red-breasted  merganser.  spechcock.  +  spitchcock 

spear'y  (sper'Y),  a  Having  the  speche.  +  speck,  speech. 
form  of  a  spear,  [spate,  flood. I  specht.  -f  speigiit. 
speat  (spat  ;  spet).  Dial.  var.  of  |  spe'cial-iz  er  (spesh'dl-Tz'^r),  n. 
speave(spev)  Var.  of  spave.  j  A  specialist, 
spec.  Obs.  prof,  of  speak.  spe'cial-ly,  adv.  of  special. 
spec  (sp?k).  Short  for  specu-  spe'cial  ness.//  See-NEss.  Rar*> 
l. ation.  Colloq.  or  Slang.  spe'cie  point  (spe'shT).  Fi* 

spece.  d*  speech.  nance.  Tne  rate  of  exchange  at 

spece.  n.  View  ;  sight.  Obs.  I  which  specie  may  be  shipped  in 


ale,  senate,  care,  Sm,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofa ;  eve,  Svent,  find,  recent,  maker;  fee,  Ill;  old,  fibey,  orb,  Odd,  Soft,  connect ;  use,  unite,  urn,  fip,  circus,  menu ; 

!]  Foreign  Word.  f  Obsolete  1  arlant  of.  +  combined  with.  =  equals. 
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abstracting  the  intelligible  element  of  the  sensible  species,  it  is 
termed  the  ||  spe'ei-es  ln-tel  li-gi 'bi-lis  im-pres'aa,  while  the 
product  or  mental  translation  ot  the  process  is  the  true  image  or 
conception  of  the  original  object,  and  is  termed  the  |j  spe'cl-es  In¬ 
tel  li  gi' bi-lis  ex-pres'sa  Thus  the  processes  leading  to  sense 
knowledge  and  to  intellectual  knowledge  precisely  correspond. 
Many  writers,  however,  have  used  species  as  equivalent  to  efflu¬ 
vium  or  to  phantasm. 

The  species  of  the  letters  illuminated  with  indigo  and  violet. 

,  Sir  1.  Newton 

\\  it  .  .  searches  over  all  the  memory  for  the  species  or  ideas 
of  those  things  which  it  designs  to  represent  Dcyden. 

2.  Specif.,  R.  C.  Ch .,  the  appearance  of  bread  or  of  wine 
which  the  respective  transubstantiated  Eucharistic  ele¬ 
ments  have;  hence,  the  consecrated  elements  so  appearing. 

3.  A  public  spectacle  or  exhibition.  Obs.  Bacon. 

4.  Logic.  A  group  of  individuals  having  common  attri¬ 
butes,  and  designated  by  a  common  name;  a  conception  sub¬ 
ordinated  to  another  conception,  called  a  genus,  or  generic 
conception,  from  which  it  differs  in  having  or  comprehend¬ 
ing  more  attributes,  and  extending  to  fewer  individuals. 

Every  class  which  is  a  real  kind,  that  is,  which  is  distinguished 
from  all  other  classes  by  an  indeterminate  multitude  of  proper¬ 
ties  not  derivable  from  one  another,  is  either  a  genus  or  a  species 

J.  S.  Mill. 

5.  Biol.  A  category  of  classification  lower  than  a  genus  or 
subgenus  and  above  a  subspecies  or  variety  ;  a  group  of 
animals  or  plants  which  possess  in  common  one  or  more 
characters  distinguishing  them  from  other  similar  groups, 
and  do  or  may  interbreed  and  reproduce  their  characters 
in  their  offspring,  exhibiting  between  each  other  only 
minor  differences  bridged  over  by  intermediate  forms  (see 
subspecies)  and  differences  ascribable  to  age,  sex,  poly¬ 
morphism,  individual  peculiarity  or  accident,  or  to  selec¬ 
tive  breeding  by  man  ;  a  distinct  kind  or  sort  of  animal  or 
plant.  Until  the  acceptance  of  the  theory  of  evolution 
a  species  was  regarded  as  being  the  offspring  of  a  single 
specially  created  ancestor  or  pair;  hence,  each  species 
was  considered  definitely  separated  from  other  species, 
and  usually  as  unchanging  from  one  generation  toanother. 
Individuals  intergrading  between  two  supposedly  distinct 
species  were  commonly  considered  as  hybrids  or  as  abnor¬ 
mal  individuals  whose  peculiarities  approached  t he  normal 
characters  of  the  other  species.  The  theory  of  evolution, 
however,  involves  the  conception  that  species  are  not  un¬ 
changing,  but  that  they  have  developed  and  are  devel¬ 
oping  from  preexisting  and  different  species,  also  that 
this  process  is  in  many  cases  still  going  on.  With  the 
abandonment  of  the  doctrine  of  separate  creation  of  spe¬ 
cies,  the  term  species  loses  much  of  its  theoretical  im¬ 
portance.  In  the  case  of  closely  allied  groups,  the  pre¬ 
vailing  practice  is  to  recognize  ‘those  as  distinct  species 
whose  members  are  not  known  to,  or  are  assumed  not  to, 
intergrade  with  some  other  species,  even  if  the  characters 
distinguishing  them  be  very  slight.  Groups  which  inter¬ 
grade  are  regarded  as  only  subspecies.  Cf.  evolution,?  b, 
MUTATION,  6,  SUBSPECIES,  NOMENCLATURE,  3. 

The  species  is  the  union  of  individuals  descending  one  from  the 
other  or  from  common  parents,  and  of  those  who  resemble  them 
as  much  as  they  resemble  each  other  Cuvier 

A  species  is  the  smallest  group  to  which  distinctive  and  invari¬ 
able  characters  can  be  assigned.  Huxley. 

A  species  is  the  abstract  central  point  around  which  a  group  of 
variations  oscillate.  Encyc  tint . 

A  coherent  group  of  interbreeding  individuals  is  the  unit  of 
evolutionary  biology  to  which  the  term  species  finds  its  most 
proper  application.  -  O-  F.  Cook 

6  A  sort ;  kind  ;  variety  ;  as,  a  species  of  low  cunning. 

7.  Math.  The  distinction  of  assemblages  according  to  the 
number  of  the  first  empty  derived  assemblage.  When  this 
is  the  ntb,  the  species  is  the  nth. 

8.  Money  of  silver,  gold,  or  other  metal ;  specie.  Obs. 

9.  Pharm.  a  A  component  part  of  a  compound  medicine  ; 
a  simple,  b  An  officinal  mixture  or  compound  powder, 
esp.  one  for  an  aromatic  tea  or  tisane  ;  a  tea  mixture. 

Spe-Cil'iC  (spe-sTf'Tk),  a.  [F  spScifique,  or  LL.  specijlcus  ; 
L.  species  a  particular  sort  or  kind  facer e  to  make.  Cf. 

specify.]  1.  Of,  pertaining  to,  characterizing,  or  constitut¬ 
ing,  a  species  ;  possessing  the  peculiar  property  or  proper¬ 
ties  of  a  thing  which  constitute  its  species  ;  as,  the  specific 
form  of  an  animal  or  a  plant ;  the  specific  qualities  of  a 
drug  ;  the  specijic  distinction  between  virtue  and  vice. 

2  Precisely  formulated  or  restricted;  specifying  ;  definite, 
or  making  definite  ;  explicit ;  of  an  exact  or  particular 
nature  ;  as,  a  specific  statement. 

3.  Restricted  by  nature  to  a  special  person,  thing,  time, 
etc.  ;  peculiar  ;  as,  vices  specif  c  to  a  certain  century.  Rare. 

4.  Med.  a  Exerting  a  peculiar  influence  over  any  part  of 
the  body  ;  preventing  or  curing  disease  by  a  peculiar  adap¬ 
tation  ;  as,  quinine  is  a  specific  medicine  in  malaria,  b  Due 
to  a  particular  microorganism  or  virus  ;  —  of  a  disease. 

5  Physics.  Designating  any  of  various  arbitrary  physical 
constants,  as  the  ratio  of  the  amount  of  a  physical  quantity 
of  a  substance  to  that  of  the  same  volume  of  a  standard  sub¬ 
stance,  or  the  amount  of  a  physical  quantity  possessed  by 
unit  volume  (usually  a  cubic  centimeter)  of  a  substance. 
Syn.—  See  special,  explicit. 

specific  character,  Bio a  character  distinguishing  one  spe¬ 
cies  from  another  or  from  every  other  species  of  the  same 
genus.  —  b.  conductivity,  Elec.,  the  reciprocal  of  specific  re¬ 
sistance.  See  resistivity,  1.  —  a.  cost.  See  cost,  n.^  6.  —  s. 
disease.  Med.  a  A  disease  producing  a  determinate  definite 
effect  on  the  blood  and  tissues  or  on  some  special  tissue,  b 
A  disease  uniformly  due  to  a  definite  and  peculiar  poison  or 
organism.  — s.  duty.  Taxation,  a  duty  of  a  certain  sum  as¬ 
sessed  on  an  article  of  a  given  kind,  or  on  a  given  quantity 
of  an  article,  without  reference  to  its  value  or  market  price. 
—  s.  form.  =  principal  form.  —  s.  gravity,  the  ratio  of  the 
weight  of  any  volume  of  a  substance  to  the  w  eight  of  an 
equal  volume  of  some  other  substance  taken  as  the  stand¬ 
ard  or  unit  ;  relative  density.  This  standard  is  usually 
water  for  solids  and  liquids,  and  air  for  gases.  Thus,  19, 
the  specific  gravity  of  gold,  expresses  the  fact  that,  bulk 
for  bulk,  gold  is  nineteen  times  as  heavy  as  water.  In  the 
case  of  gases  usually  the  weights  of  equal  volumes  at  0° 
and  760  mm.  are  compared.  Solids  and  liquids  are  usually 
compared  with  water  of  the  same  temperature  or  with 


water  of  maximum  density  (at  4°  C.).  -  specific-gravity  bal¬ 
ance,  a  balance  to  determine  the  specific  gravity  of  liquids 
or  solids,  by  the  use  of  the  Archimedean  principle. -s.- 
gravity  bottle.  See  pycnometer.  —  b. -gravity  bulbs,  marked 
hollow  bulbs  of  glass,  of  different  specific  gravities,  ar¬ 
ranged  in  a  series  to  determine  specific  gravity  of  liquids. 

—  specific  heat,  Physics ,  the  ratio  of  the  quantity  oi  heat 
required  to  raise  the  temperature  of  a  body  one  degree  to 
that  required  to  raise  an  equal  mass  of  wate£  one  degree. 
Also,  the  heat  in  calories  required  to  raise  the  temperature 
of  one  gram  of  a  substance  one  degree  centigrade.  Since 
the  theimal  capacity  of  water  is  not  the  same  at  all  tem¬ 
peratures,  the  latter  of  these  two  definitions  is  to  be 
preferred,  because  it  expresses  the  thermal  capacity  of 
the  substance  per  unit  mass  in  terms  definitely  related 
to  units  of  energy.  Specific  heat  of  a  gas  at  constant 
pressure  is  equal  to  the  specific  heat  at  constant  volume 
plus  the  w  ork  done  in  the  former  case  by  the  expanding 
gas.  —  b.  inductive  capacity,  Elec.,  the  ratio  of  the  electric 
strain  to  the  electric  stress  in  a  dielectric  acted  on  by  a 
uniform  electric  force  which  produces  uniform  electric 
strain  or  displacement.  —  b.  legacy,  Late ,  a  bequest  of  a  par¬ 
ticular  thing  or  part  out  of  the  testator’s  estate,  as  of  a 
specified  animal  or  piece  of  furniture.  —  b.  lien.  See  lien.  — 
a.  magnetic  rotation.  See  magnetic  rotation.  —  g.  name.  See 
nomenclature,  3.  —  s.  performance,  Law ,  the  perlormance 
of  a  contract  according  to  its  terms,  or  substantially  so  ;  — 
used  chiefly  with  reference  to  such  performance  as  decreed 
by  a  court  of  equity,  where  the  common-law  remedy  of 
damages  would  be  totally  inadequate  and  the  specific  | 
performance  not  unjust  to  the  defendant.  Also,  a  de¬ 
cree  ordering  specific  performance.  —  b.  rofractive  power, 
a  value  which  takes  into  account  the  relation  between 
the  refractive  index  \n)  of  a  substance  and  its  den¬ 
sity  (//),  as  expressed  either  by  the  empirical  formula  . 

H-j~  or  by  the  theoretically  derived  formula  -  ; 

—  called  also  constant  of  refraction.  —  s.  reluctance,  Elec.. 
the  reluctance  of  a  centimeter  cube  of  a  substance  ;  reluc¬ 
tivity.  —  8.  resistance,  Elec.,  resistance  across  opposite  faces 
of  a  centimeter  cube  of  a  substance  ;  resistivity.—  c.  rotation 
or  rotatory  power,  the  optical  rotation  or  pow  er  to  turn  the 
plane  of  polarization  of  light  exhibited  by  a  substance,  as 

expressed  by  the  formula  where  a  is  the  observed 

angle  of  rotation,  /  the  length  through  which  the  light 
passes,  p  the  per  cent  by  weight  of  the  substance  present, 
and  d  the  density  of  the  substance  or  solution.  —  b.  security. 
See  security,  3.  —  a.  stain.  Microscopy,  a  pigment,  used  in 
histology  and  microchemistry,  having  a  peculiar  affinity 
for  certain  structural  elements  or  chemical  compounds.  — 
a.  volume,  Physics  &  Chem..  the  quotient  got  by  dividing 
unity  by  the  specific  gravity ;  the  reciprocal  of  the  specific 
gravity.  It  is  equal  (when  the  specific  gravity  is  referred 
to  water  at  4°  C.  as  a  standard)  to  the  number  of  cubic 
centimeters  occupied  by  one  gram  of  a  substance. 
spe-Cif'iC  (spe-sTf'Tk),  n.  1.  Anything  peculiarly  adapted 
to  its  purpose. 

2.  Med.  A  specific  remedy.  See  specific,  a.,  4  a 
spec'i  fi-ca'tion  (spSs'T-fi-ka'shwn),  n.  [Cf.  F.  sq)icifica- 
tion ,  LL.  specification  1.  Act  of  specifying  or  determining 
by  a  mark  or  limit ;  notation  of  limits. 

This  specification  or  limitation  of  the  question  hinders  the  dis¬ 
putes  from  wandering.  1.  If'atts. 

2.  Act  or  process  of  making  or  becoming  specific  (sense  1) ; 
state  of  being  specific  or  related  to  a  species. 

3.  The  designation  of  particulars ;  particular  mention ; 
as,  the  specification  of  a  charge  against  an  officer  ;  esp.,  a 
written  statement  containing  a  minute  description  or  enu¬ 
meration  of  particulars,  as  of  charges  against  a  public  offi¬ 
cer  or  of  the  terms  of  a  contract ;  also,  a  single  article,  item, 
or  particular,  or  an  allegation  of  a  specific  act. 

4.  Specif.  :  a  Patent  Law.  A  written  description  of  the 
invention  or  discovery  and  of  the  manner  and  process  of 
making,  constructing,  compounding,  and  using  the  same, 
concluding  with  a  specific  and  distinct  claim  or  claims  of 
the  part,  improvement,  or  combination  which  the  applicant 
regards  as  his  discovery  or  invention,  this  latter  part  being 
often  called  the  claim,  b  Usually  pi.  Arch,  d:  Engin.  A 
written  or  printed  description  of  work  to  be  done,  form¬ 
ing  part  of  the  contract  and  describing  qualities  of  material 
and  mode  of  construction,  and  also  giving  dimensions  and 
other  information  not  shown  in  the  drawings. 

5  Rom.  d‘  Civil  Law.  The  working  up  of  material  so  that 
it  becomes  of  a  different  character,  as  where  one  person  so 
treats  material  belonging  to  another  ;  acquisition  of  prop¬ 
erty  by  so  changing  its  character.  In  general  when  any 
part  of  the  new  product  belonged  to  the  workman  the  prod 
net  belonged  to  him  :  w'here  he  had  supplied  no  material 
the  product  belonged  to  him  unless  it  could  be  reduced  to 
its  original  form.  In  any  case  the  owner  had  to  be  com¬ 
pensated  for  1 1 is  material  or  the  w  orkman  for  his  work,  as 
the  case  might  be.  Cf.  accession,  3  a. 
spec'i-fy  (spSs'T-fi),  v.  t. ;  pret.  <(•  p.p.  spec'i-fied  (-fid)  ; 
p.  pr.  tt-  vb.  n.  spec'i-fy'ing  (-fFTiig).  [F.  specifier,  or 
OF.  e specifier,  e specifier ,  fr.  LL.  specificare.  See  species  ; 
-fy.]  1.  To  mention  or  name  in  a  specific  or  explicit 

manner  ;  to  tell  or  state  precisely  or  in  detail  ;  as,  to  specify 
the  uses  of  a  plant;  to  specify  articles  purchased.  Pope. 

2.  Specif.,  to  include  as  an  item  in  a  specification. 

3.  To  render  specific.  Rare. 

spec'i  meil  (-men),  v.  [L.,  fr.  specere  to  look,  to  behold. 
See  spy.]  1.  A  part  of  anything,  or  one  of  a  number  of 
things,  intended  to  show  the  kind  and  quality  of  the  w'hole, 
or  kept  for  exhibition  or  study  as  typical  of  its  class  or  kind; 
a  sample  ;  as,  a  specimen  of  one’s  handw  riting. 

2.  A  person  of  an  unusual  or  exaggerated  type  ;  a  charac¬ 
ter  ;  as,  a  tough  specimen.  Col  fog.  or  Slang. 

Syn.  —  Sample,  model,  pattern.  See  example. 
spe  ci-os'i-ty  (spe'shi-bs'T-ti),  n. ;  pi.  -ities  (-ttz).  [Cf. 
LL.  speciositas.)  1.  Quality  or  state  of  being  specious. 

2.  That  which  i6  pleasing  or  specious  in  form  or  look, 
spe'clous  (spe'slms),  a.  [L.  speciosus  good-looking,  beau¬ 
tiful,  specious,  fr.  species  look,  show’,  appearance  :  cf.  F. 


payment  of  debts  without  loss. 
See  gold  point. 
specif  Abbr.  Specifically, 
spec  'i-fi  a-ble  ( apgs'T-fvd-b’l ), 
a.  Capable  of  being  specified 
ppe-cifri-al  (s  p8-sl  f'T-rt  1),  a 
Specific  Obs. 

spe  cif 'i-cal  ( -Y-k/Yl),  a.  Specific 
spe-cif'i-cal-ly,  adr.  ot  spe¬ 
cific.  SPKCIFICAL. 
spe  cif'i-cal  ness,  n.  See  -ness. 
ape-clf'i-cate  (-Y-kat).  v.  t.  [See 
specify. J  To  specify.  Ohs 
spe-cif'i-ca-tive  (spf-aYf'Y-kJt- 
tYv),  a.  Serving  to  specify.  — 
spe-cif'i-ca-tive-ly,  adv. 


spec  i-fle'i-ty  (spPs'Y-fYs'Y-tY),  w. 

State  orqunlityof  being  specific. 
8pe-cif'i-cize(spP-8Tf'I-sIz),  r.  t. 
To  render  specific. 
spe-cif'ic-nesB,  ».  See -ness. 
spe-cil'lunKspr-sYl'ani),  //.  [L.l 
=  stylet, 2.  [Beautiful.  Obs. I 
spe  cl  ose',  a.  [L. 
speck  (snfk),  n.  [Prob.  fr.  D. 
spek,  akin  to  ME.  spic  lard, 
bacon,  fat,  AS.  *joc,  leel.  s/>ik, 
G.  speck.  1  a  I  at  meat;  fat. 
focal.  I  \  S.  b  (1)  Whaling.  The 
blubber  of  whales  or  other  ma¬ 
rine  mnmmnlR.  (2)  The  fat  of  the 
hippopotamus.  South  A  frica. 


speck  fall.  Winding.  A  tall  rove 

through  a  block  (speck  block)  for 
hoisting  blubber  and  bone, 
speck'ing.  n.  Searching  for 
gold  on  the  surface  of  rich  allu¬ 
vial  d'-nositu.  Australia. 
speck'l  Speckle.  Ref.  Sp. 
speck'ld  Speckled.  Ret  Sp. 
speck'le-bel  ly.  a  White-fronted 
goose  b  (tndwall  duck.  Roth 
Local.  I  \  .S’.  [  Local,  U.  S.  I 

spec'kled-bill  ,  n.  Surf  scoter.| 
speck'led-neBs. //.  Sec -ness. 
speck'less.  a.  See -less. 
speck'sion-eer'  <  spSk'shan-er'), 
ii  [See  speck  blubber.]  If dial¬ 


ing.  Chief  harpooner.  who  di¬ 

rects  in  cutting  up  the  bin  liber, 
speckt.  Specked.  Ref.  Sp. 
speck'y  (spfk'Y),  a.  Marked 
with  specks  or  spots  ;  spotted, 
specs  tspfks).  Short  for  spec¬ 
tacles.  t 'allot/. 

spect'a-ble  (spfk'td-b’l),  a.  TL. 
s/iectahi/is  : '  cf.  OF.  spectable .] 
Visible  ;  also,  notable.  Obs. 
spec'ta-cl  Spectacle.  Ref.  Sp. 
spectacle  coot  Surf  scoter.  C.S. 
spectacle  furnace  A  German 
shaft  furnace  with  two  tap  holes, 
spectacle  iron.  Xaut  An  iron 
clew.  See  CLEW,  n.,  4  b 


spicieur.  See  species.]  1  Presenting  a  pleasing  appear¬ 
ance  ;  pleasing  in  form  or  look  ;  showy.  Obs.  or  R. 

[Serpents]  specious  and  beautiful  to  the  eye  Bp.  Richardson. 
2  Apparently  right;  superficially  fair,  just,  or  correct, 
but  not  so  in  reality  ;  appearing  well  at  first  view  ;  plausi¬ 
ble  ;  as,  specious  reasoning  ;  a  specious  claim. 

3.  Existing  to  our  senses;  actually  known  or  experienced. R. 
Syn.  —  Specious,  plausible,  colorable,  ostensible.  Spe¬ 
cious  implies  a  fair  appearance  assumed  with  intent  to  de¬ 
ceive  ;  that  is  plausible  which  is  superficially  reasonable 
or  pleasing,  with  or  without  deceit ;  sp ecious  emphasizes 
purpose,  plausible  emphasizes  eff  ect ;  as,  “  All  was  colored 
with  a  smooth  pretense  of  special's  love  and  duty  ”  (Dry- 
den);  .“the  flaw  to  which  Berkeley’s  paradox  owed  its 
plausibility  ”  ( Stewart) ;  “  He  bids  them  ...  to  listen  . . . 
neither  to  this  specious  persuasion  nor  to  that  plausible 
argument”  (Paley) ;  “furnishing  the  world  with  n  plausi¬ 
ble  excuse  to  worry  each  other,  while  they  sanctified  the 
worse  cause  with  the  specious  pretext  of  zeal  for  the  fur¬ 
therance  of  the  best”  ( Cowper ).  That  is  colorable  for 
which  some  justification  may  be  alleged  :  as,  “  They  gath¬ 
ered  together  many  of  her  maladministrations,  for  which 
they  might  the  more  colorably  put  her  out  of  office  ”  (Bui- 
net)-,  a  colorable  pretext.  That  is  ostensible  (frequently  op¬ 
posed  to  real , actual)  which  is  avowed  or  apparent;  the  word 
often  implies  pretense  ;  as,  his  ostensible  motive,  errand. 
—  spe'clous  ly,  adv.  —  spe'clous  ness,  n. 
speck  (spSk),  n.  [ME.  spekke ,  AS.  specca  ;  cf.  LG.  spaak , 
D.  spilkcl .]  1.  A  small  discoloration  in  or  on  anything  ;  a 
spot ;  stain  ;  as,  a  speck  on  paper  or  cloth. 

2.  A  small  discoloration  revealing  decay,  as  in  fruit;  a 
blemish  ;  hence,  a  fruit,  as  an  orange,  having  a  speck. 

3.  A  small  piece  or  object ;  a  bit  ;  a  particle  ;  a  mite  ;  as, 
specks  of  dust ;  he  lias  not  a  speck  of  money. 

4.  A  patch,  esp.  on  a  shoe;  also,  a  sole.  Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 
6-  A  small  etheostomoid  fish  ( Uhcenlra  stigmiea )  common 
in  the  southeastern  United  States. 

speck,  v.  t. ;  specked  (spgkt) ;  speck'ing.  To  produce 
specks  on  or  in,  esp.  specks  regarded  as  blemishes  ;  to  spot ; 
speckle.  “Purple,  azure,  or  specked  with  gold.”  Milton. 
speck'le  («pek'’l),  [Dim.  of  speck;  cf .D.spikkcl.]  1.  A 
little  speck  or  spot  in  or  on  anything. 

2.  Hence,  a  color  or  kind  ;  a  sort.  Scot. 
speck'le.  r.  t. ;  speck'led  (-’Id) ;  speck'lino  (-lYng).  To 
mark  with  small  spots  or  specks  ;  to  speck  ;  spot, 
speckled  brant,  the  white-f  routed  goose.  Local ,  U.  S.—  s.  bind, 
a  large  grouper  (Epinephelus  drummond-huyi ),  a  common 
food  fish  on  the  Florida  coast.  It  is  umber  brow  n  densely 
covered  with  small  pearly  w  bite  or  bluish  dots.—  S.  Indiana, 
the  Pakawa.  See  pinto,  n.%  1.  —  s.  loon,  the  black-throated 
loon.  Local ,  Bri/.  —  s.  moray,  a  yellow-and-black  thickly 
spotted  moray  (Gymnothorax  moringa)  of  Florida  and  the 
West  Indies.— s.  perch,  the  crappie.  Local,  U.  S.  —  a.  trout,  a 
The  common  American  brook  trout,  b  The  rainbow  trout. 
Also  applied  to  other  trout  of  the  western  United  States. 

s.  turtle  nr  tortoise,  the  spotted  turtle.  —  b.  wood,  palmyra 
wood  cut  transversely,  giving  a  mottled  effect, 
spec'ta-cle  (spek'tri-k’l),  n.  [F.,  fr.  L.  spectaculum ,  fr. 
spectare  to  look  at,  to  behold,  v.  intens.  fr.  specere.  See 
spy.]  1.  Something  exhibited  to  view;  usually,  some¬ 
thing  exhibited  as  unusual  and  notable  ;  a  remarkable  or 
noteworthy  sight.  “  O,  piteous  spectacle  !  ”  Shade. 

2.  Specif.,  a  public  display  appealing,  or  intended  to  ap¬ 
peal,  to  the  eye  by  its  mass,  proportions,  color,  etc.  ;  as,  a 
great  dramatic  spectacle  ;  a  naval  spectacle. 

3.  A  spyglass  ;  a  glass  ;  also,  a  mirror.  Obs.  Chaucer. 

4.  pi.  A  device  to  aid  vision  or  protect  the  eyes  from  glare, 
dust,  etc.,  consisting  usually  of  two  lenses  supported  by  a 
bridge  resting  on,  or  fastened  to,  the  nose,  and  by  curved 
side  pieces  (bows)  passing  over  the  ears.  Cf.  eyeglasses,  1. 

5.  pi.  Hence,  fig.,  an  aid  to  the  intellectual  sight.  Dryden. 

6.  sing,  or  pi.  Any  of  various  things  suggesting  a  pair  of 
spectacles  in  shape,  as  the  frame  containing  the  red  and 
green  glasses  in  a  semaphore  (see  semaphore,  Illust.). 

7.  pi.  Naui.  A  spectacle  iron 

8.  pi.  Cricket.  See  pair  of  spectacles. 

Syn.  — Show,  sight,  exhibition,  representation,  pageant, 
spec'ta  cled  (-k’ld),  o.  1.  Having  or  w  earing  spectacles. 
2.  Zool.  Having  on  the  face  color  markings,  or  patches  of 
naked  skin,  suggesting  a  pair  of  spectacles, 
spectacled  bear,  a  black  bear  ( Tremarctos  ornatus)  of  the 
Andes  Mountains.  —  n.  cobra,  cobra  de  cnpello.  —  s.  coot  or 
duck,  surf  scoter.  U.  S.  —  s.  eider.  See  eider,  1.  —  s.  goose, 
common  gannet.  Eng.  —  s.  pelican.  See  pelican,  1. 
spec-tac'U  lar  (spgk-tSk'u-ldr),  a.  1.  Of,  pertaining  to, 
or  of  the  nature  of,  a  spectacle  or  show  ;  adapted  or  in¬ 
tended  to  excite  wonder  and  admiration  by  unusual  dis¬ 
play,  as  of  pomp  or  scenic  effects ;  as,  a  spectacular  play. 
2.  Pertaining  to  spectacles  for  the  eyes.  Rare. 

spec-tac'  u-3 ar'i-ty  (-l5r'T-tT ),  n  -  spec  tac'u-lar-ly , orfv. 
spec'tant  (spek'tant),  a.  [L.  spectans  looking  at.]  Her. 
Looking  forward.  Cf.  at  gaze  a,  under  gaze,  n. 
spec-ta'tor  (sp6k-ta'ter),  n.  [L.  spectator :  cf.  F.  specta- 
teur.  See  spectacle.]  One  who  looks  on  or  beholds;  a 
beholder  ;  esp.,  one  witnessing  any  exhibition,  as  a  play. 
Syn.  —  Beholder,  observer,  witness.  See  looker-on. 
Spectator.  Mr.  A  “  short-faced  gentleman,”  silent  and 
observing,  the  chief  of  the  imaginary  authors  of  the  “  Spec¬ 
tator  ”  papers,  published  daily  by  Steele  and  Addison  from 
March  1, 1711,  till  Dec.  6, 1712,  and  revived  briefly  in  1714. 
Spectator  Club  The  imaginary  club  which  professed  to 
edit  “The  Spectator.”  The  members  are  Mr.  Spectator, 
Sir  Roger  de  Coverley,  a  member  of  the  Inner  Temple 
(“placed  there  to  study  the  law\s  of  the  land,”  but  “  most 
learned  of  any  of  the  house  in  those  of  the  stage  ”),  Sir  An¬ 
drew'  Freeport,  Captain  Sentry,  Will  Honeycomb,  ancl  a 
clergyman,  “a  very  philosophic  man,  of  general  learning, 
great  sanctity  of  life,  and  the  most  exact  good  breeding,” 
whose  health  is  poor.  See  the  above  names, 
spec'ter  )  (spgk'ter),  n.  [F.  spectre ,  fr.  L.  spectrum  an  ap- 
spec'tre  j  pearance,  image,  specter,  fr.  specere  to  look.  See 
spy;  cf.  spectrum.]  1.  A  visible  disembodied  spirit ;  an 
apparition  ;  ghost ;  phantom.  Dryden. 


spec'ta-cls.  Spectacles.  Rrf.  Sp. 

spec-tac  'u-lous(spek-tak'b-h<8), 
a.  Spectacular.  Obs. 
spec'tate  (spPk'tat).  v.  t  tf  i. 
[  L  spectatus,  p.  p.  of  spectare  to 
look  at.]  To  nehold:  look.  Obs. 
—  spec-ta'tlon  (spCk-ta'shwn), 
n.  [L-  snretatio. ]  Obs.  [Ofcs.l 
spec'ta-tive,  a.  Speculative  ;| 
spec'  ta-to'ri-al  ( apt?  k'to-t^'rY- 
/II ;  201 ),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to 
a  spectator.  Rare. 
spec-ta'tor-Bliip.  n.  See  -ship. 
spec-ta 'tress  (-trpe),  spec  ta'- 
trlx  (-trYks ),  n.  |  L.  spectatnx .] 
A  female  spectator. 


spec-te'mur  a  gen'do.  [L-l 
.et  us  be  judged  by  our  actions, 
specter,  or  spectre,  bat  Any 
pliyllostonie  fiat;  esp.,  Fam- 
pj/rus  spectrum.  See  vampire* 
specter,  or  spectre,  candle  A 
belemnite.  [glass  crab  I 

specter.  <>/  spectre,  crab.  A I 
spec'tered.  spec'tred  (epfk'- 
terd),  a.  Peopled  with  specters. 
Rare  (tarsier.  | 

specter,  or  spectre,  lemur.  The| 
specter,  or  spectre,  shrimp.  A 
skeleton  shrimp.  [sioneer.I 
spec  tion  eer'.  Vnr.  of  speck-1 
spec'tra,  n.pl.  See  spectrum. 


f<Tod,  fobt ;  out,  oil ;  chair  ;  go  ;  sing:,  ii)k  ;  ffcen,  thin;  nature,  verdure  (250) ;  i  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144) ;  boN  ;  yet ;  zh  =  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Guide. 
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c  A  spec- 


2.  a  The  tarsier.  b  A  walking-stick  insect 
ter  crab  or  specter  shrimp. 

Syn.  —  See  ghost. 
specter,  or  spectre,  of  the  Brocken.  =  Brockenspecter. 
spec'tral  (spSk'trdl),  a.  1.  Of,  like,  or  pert,  to,  a  specter; 
ghostly.  4*  The  spectral  form  of  evil.’*  F.  W.  Robertson. 
2.  Of  or  pert,  to  a  spectrum  ;  made  by  the  spectrum, 
spectral  bat,  a  specter  bat.  —  s.  lemur,  the  tarsier.  —  s.  owl, 
the  great  grav  owl.  See  gray  owl. 

—  spec  tral!  ty  (sp8k-tr#l'T-tT),  n.  —  spec'tral-ly,  adv. 
spec'tro-  (spSk'tro-).  Combining  form  for  spectrum. 

Spec  tro-bo-loin'e-ter  (-bo-l<5m'e-ter),  n.  [ spectro -  -j-  bo¬ 
lometer.]  Physics.  A  combination  of  spectroscope  and 
bolometer  for  determining  the  distribution  of  energy  in  a 
spectrum.  —  spec  tro  bo'lo  inet'ric  (-bo'lo-mgt'rlk),  a. 
spec'tro-col  or  im'e  try  (-kul'er-Tm'e-trl ;  -k51'6-rlm'e- 
trt),  n.  Physics.  Quantitative  study  of  color,  usually  for 
chemical  analysis,  by  means  of  the  spectrophotometer, 
spec  tro  6  lec'tric  (-e-16k'trTk),  a.  Pert,  to  or  designating 
any  form  of  spark  tube  the  electric  discharge  within  which 
is  used  iu  spectroscopic  observations, 
spec'tro  gram  (spSk'tro-grSm),  n.  [spectro-  -f-  -gram.'] 
Physics.  A  photograph,  map,  or  diagram  of  a  spectrum, 
spec'tro-graph  (-graf),  n.  [spectro-  -f-  -graph.']  Physics. 
a  An  apparatus  for  photographing  or  mapping  a  spectrum, 
b  A  photograph  or  picture  of  a  spectrum.  —  spec'tro- 
graph'ic  (-grSf'Tk),  a.  —  spec'tro  graph!  cal  ly  (-T- 
k&l-T),  adv.  —  spec-trog'ra-pliy  (spSk-trSg'ra-fT),  n. 
spec  tro  lie'll  0  gram'  (-he'lT-o-grSm'),  n.  [spectro-  -f- 
nelio-  -f-  -gram.]  Astrophysics.  A  photograph  of  the  sun 
made  by  monochromatic  light,  usually  of  the  calcium  line 
(K),  and  showing  the  sun’s  faculse  and  prominences, 
spec' tro-he'll  O-graph'  (-grif'),  n.  Astrophysics.  An  appa¬ 
ratus  for  making  spectroheliograms,  consisting  of  a  spec¬ 
troscopic  camera  used  in  combination  with  a  telescope,  and 
provided  with  clockwork  for  moving  the  sun’s  image  across 
the  slit.  —  spec  tro  he'll  o-graph'ic  (-grSf'Tk),  a. 
8pec-trol'0-gy  (spgk-trol'6-ji),  ?i.  [spectro- -logy.]  The 
science  of  spectrum  analysis.  —  spec  tro-log'i-cal  (-tro- 
15j'T-kdl),  a.  —  spec  tro  log!  cal  ly,  adv. 
spec  trom'e  ter  (spek-tr5m'e-ter),  n.  [spectro-  -f-  -meter.] 
Physics,  a  An  instrument,  resembling  the  reflection  goni¬ 
ometer,  used  in  determining  the  index  of  refraction  by 
measuring  the  external  angle  of  a  prism  of  the  substance 
and  also  its  angle  of  minimum  deviation  for  light  of  a 
given  kind,  b  A  spectroscope  fitted  for  measurements  of 
the  spectra  observed  with  it. 

spec-trom'e-try  (-trT),  ?/.  Physics.  Art  or  process  of  us¬ 
ing  the  spectrometer,  or  of  measuring  wave  lengths  of  rays 
of  a  spectrum. —  spec'tro-met'ric  (spgk'tro-mgt'nk),  a. 
spec'tro  phone  (spek'tro-fon),  n.  [spectro-  +  -phone.]  An 
instrument  constructed  on  the  principle  of  the  photophoue 
and  used  in  spectrum  analysis  as  an  adjunct  to  the  spec¬ 
troscope.  —  spec  tro-phon'ic  (-fbn'Tk),  a. 
spec  tro  pho  tom'e-ter  (-fo-tom'e-ter),  n.  Optics.  An  in¬ 
strument  for  comparing  the  intensities  of  the  correspond¬ 
ing  colors  of  two  spectra. 

spec  tro-pho  tom'e  try  (-trT),  n.  The  art  of  comparing, 
photometrically,  the  brightness  of  two  spectra,  wave  length 
by  wavelength;  the  use  of  the  spectrophotometer. — 
spec'tro-pho  to  met'ric  (-fo'to-mgt'rTk),  a. 
spec  tro-po  lar-im'e-ter  (-p5/ldr-Tm'e-ter),  n.  Optics.  A 
combined  spectroscope  and  polarimeter  for  determining 
the  rotatory  power  of  solutions. 

spec'tro  scope  (spgk'tro-skop),  n.  [spectro-  -f-  -scope.] 
Physics.  An  npti-  -r-,  A 

cal  instrument,  ||  Hr  '.A  *"-! 

variously  used,  ||  s  1  [  /  \ ^  *  • 

for  forming  spec-  1ft 1  ==gs^ 

tra,  as  that  of  so-  Diagram  of  a  form  of  Direct-Vision  Spectro- 
lar  light,  or  those  scope,  s  Slit  ;  l  Lens  ;  p  Amici  Prism  ;  e 
produced  by  Eyepiece. 

flames  in  which  different  substances  are  volatilized.  The 
instrument  is  variously  used.  In  a  common  form  (prism 
spectroscope)  the  light  is  decomposed  by  a  single  prism  (see 
Ulust.).  In  the  direct-vision  spectroscope  prisms  are  so 
combined  that  the  light  is  decomposed  without  refrac¬ 
tion.  See  also  grating,  2,  echelon,  3. 

I  A 

'  J 

J  _  n. 


A  simple  form 
of  Spectroscope. 
P  Prism  of  Flint 
Glass ;  n  Tele¬ 
scope  with  Eve- 
piece  ;  h  Colli¬ 
mator  through 
which  the  Light, 
which  enters  at 
the  Slit  in  the 
End  s  from  the 
Flame  of  the 
Bunsen  Burner 
d,  passes  to  the 
Prism  to  form  Spectrum  in  a;  c  Tube  with  a  Micrometer; 
e  Holder  ior  Substance  whose  Spectrum  is  to  be  examined  :  f 
Flame  illuminating  Micrometer  Scale  ;  o  o  Adjusting  Screws, 
spec'tro-scop'ic  (-skBp'Tk)  )  a.  Of  or  pert,  to,  or  produced 
spectro-scop'i-cal  (-T-kal)  i  by,  a  spectroscope,  or  spec¬ 
troscopy.  —  spec  tro  scop'i-cai  ly,  adv. 
spectroscopic  binary,  Astron.n  a  star  appearing  single  in  a 
telescope,  but  shown  spectroscopically  to  be  binary, 
spec-tros'co-py  (sr6k-tr5s'ko-pT  ;  spSk'tro-sko'pT ;  277),  n. 
The  production  and  investigation  of  spectra ;  the  use  of 
the  spectroscope  ;  also,  the  science  of  spectroscopic  phe¬ 
nomena.  —  spec  tros'eo  Pist  (-ptst),  n. 
spec'trura  (spgk'trwm),  n. ;  pi.  -tra  (-tra).  [L.  See 

specter.]  1.  An  apparition ;  specter.  Obs. 

2.  Physics.  An  image  formed  when  a  beam  of  light,  or,  in 
general,  of  radiant  energy,  is  subjected  to  dispersion  so  that 
its  rays  are  arranged  in  a  series  in  the  order  of  their  wave 
lengths.  Thus,  by  causing  white  light  to  pass  through 


a  prism,  a  spectrum  is  obtained  in  which  several  colors 
form  a  series,  from  deepest  red  (about  770  /x/u,  i.  e. 
millimicrons,  wave  length)  through  orange,  yel¬ 
low,  green,  and  blue  to  deepest  violet  (about  300 
pp).  The  visible,  ocu¬ 
lar,  or  chromatic,  spec¬ 
trum  consists  of  all 
rays  which  affect  the 
eye;  they  lie  between 
the  limits  just  given. 

The  actinic,  or  chemi¬ 
cal,  spectrum  c  o  m- 
prises  those  rays  (ly¬ 
ing  chiefly  in  the 
violet  and  ultravio¬ 
let  regions)  which  are 
capable  of  chemical 
action,  as  in  photo; 


■’•••**  Spectrum,  2.  Solar  Kay 
of  Light,  separated  by 
a  Prism  into  the  seven  principal  colors 
ot  Newton,  a  Incident  Kay  of  Light  ; 
]t  Prism  ;  cd  Spectrum  ;  r  Violet  ;  i 
Indigo  ;  b  Blue  ;  g  Green  ;  y  Yellow  ; 
o  Orange  ;  r  Red 


rapliy  ;  the  thermal  spectrum,  or  heat  spectrum,  is  princi¬ 
pally  composed  of  dark,  infra-red  rays.  Incandescent  sol¬ 
ids  and  liquids,  and  gases  under  high  pressure,  give  a  con¬ 
tinuous  spec 
trum,  or  oue  I 
having  no  [ 
gaps.  A  | 
band  spec¬ 
trum  or  line  Line  Spectrum 

spectrum  (one  characterized  by  bands  or  lines)  is  produced 
either  by  an  incandescent  gas  under  low  or  ordinary  pres¬ 
sure,  in  which  case  the  lines  or  bands  are  bright  with  dark 
spaces  between,  or  by  light  which  has  suffered  selective 
absorption  by  passage  through  a  layer  of  gas,  liquid,  or 
solid,  the  places  of  the  absorbed  rays  being  marked  by 
dark  lines  or  bands.  The  latter  kind  is  called  the  absorp¬ 
tion  spectrum  of  the  medium  as  distinguished  from  its 
emission  spectrum  (one  produced  by  it  as  the  source).  The 
bright  lines  iu  the  emission  spectrum  of  a  gas  occupy  the 
same  positions  as  the  dark  lines  in  its  absorption  spec¬ 
trum.  A  pure  spectrum  is  one  the  color  tones  of  which  are 
not  appreciably  mixed  by  the  overlapping  of  the  succes¬ 
sive  monochromatic  images  of  the  spectroscopic  slit.  The 
purity  of  the  spectrum  increases  as  the  width  of  the  slit 
is  diminished.  A  fluted  spectrum  is  one  characterized  by 
periodically  recurring  groups  of  lines  or  narrow  bands, 
which  give  it  a  fluted  appearance,  as  in  the  spectra  of 
some  stars.  Spectra  are  known,  according  to  the  means 
used  to  produce  dispersion,  as  prismatic  (with  a  prism  or 
train  of  prisms)  or  diffraction  (as  with  a  grating) ;  and  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  source  of  the  light  as  solar,  stellar,  flame, 
gaseous,  etc.  A  spark  spectrum,  produced  by  the  electric 
spark  discharge,  shows  lines  due  to  the  volatilization  of  the 
materials  of  which  the  terminals  are  composed.  A  normal 
spectrum  is  one  in  which  the  different  colors  or  parts  are 
spaced  proportionally  to  their  wave  lengths,  as  when 
formed  by  a  diffraction  grating  (in  prismatic  spectra  the 
violet  has  relatively  more  space  than  the  red).  A  comparison 
spectrum  is  one  formed  contiguous  to  the  spectrum  under 
observation  and  corresponding  to  it  wave  length  for  wave 
length.  See  spectroscope,  light,  m.,  1,  Fraunhofer  lines. 
3.  An  afterimage  ;  ocular  spectrum.  See  afterimage,  1. 

spectrum  analysis  The  investigation  of  substances  or 
bodies  by  means  of  their  spectra ;  specif .,  chemical  analy¬ 
sis  effected  in  this  way. 

spec'u-lar  (spgk'u-lar),  a.  [L.  specularis  (cf.  specula  a 
lookout,  watchtower) :  cf.  F.  specxdaire.  See  speculum.] 

1.  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  having  the  qualities  of,  a  speculum, 
or  mirror  ;  having  a  smooth,  reflecting  surface  ;  as,  a,  spec¬ 
ular  metal ;  a  specular  surface. 

2.  Med.  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  conducted  with  the  aid  of, 
a  speculum  ;  as,  a  specular  examination. 

3.  Assisting  sight,  as  a  lens  or  the  like.  Obs. 

4.  Affording  view.  Rare.  “  This  specular  mount.”  Milton. 
specular  iron  or  Iron  ore,  hematite  ;  —  so  called  when  it  ex¬ 
hibits  metallic  luster.  —  a.  pig  iron,  spiegeleisen.  —  s.  reflec¬ 
tion.  See  reflection,  1.  —  a.  schist.  =  itabirite. 

Spec'U-la'ri-a  (-la'ri-d;  115),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  L.  speculum 
Veneris  Venus’s-looking-glass,  the  medieval  name  in  Eng¬ 
land  of  the  campanula.]  Bot.  A  small  genus  of  campanu- 
laceous  herbs  distinguished  from  Campanula  by  the  rotate 
corolla  and  narrowly  oblong  ovary.  The  European  S.  specu¬ 
lum  and  the  American  S.  verfoliata  are  both  called  Venus* s- 
looking-glass ,  the  former  being  also  known  as  corn  violet. 

spec'u-late  (spSk'u-lat),  v.  i.  ;  -lat'ed  (-lat'Sd);  -lat'ing 
(-lat'Tng).  [L.  speculatus ,  p.  p.  of  specular i  to  spy  out,  ob¬ 
serve,  fr.  specula  a  lookout,  fr.  specere  to  look.  See  spy.] 

1.  To  ponder  a  subject  in  its  different  aspects  and  rela¬ 
tions  ;  to  meditate ;  contemplate ;  theorize ;  as,  to  specu¬ 
late  on  religion;  to  speculate  on  politics;  sometimes,  specif., 
in  philosophy,  to  reason  a  priori. 

2.  Com.  To  enter  into  a  business  transaction  or  venture 
from  which  the  profits  or  returns  are  conjectural  because 
the  undertaking  is  out  of  the  ordinary  course  of  business  ; 
to  purchase  or  sell  with  the  expectation  of  profiting  by 
anticipated,  but  conjectural,  fluctuations  in  price;  often, 
in  a  somewhat  depreeiative  sense,  to  engage  in  hazardous 
business  transactions  for  the  chance  of  an  unusually  large 
profit ;  as,  to  speculate  in  coffee,  in  sugar,  or  in  bank  stock. 

spec'u-late,  v.  t.  To  consider  attentively.  Rare. 

spec'u-la'tion  (-la'slmn),  n.  [Cf.  F.  speculation ,  L.  specu¬ 
lation  1.  Intuition  ;  vision  ;  direct  apprehension  or  visual 
perception  ;  primarily,  mental  or  spiritual  vision  ;  second¬ 
arily,  physical  vision.  Archaic. 

Thou  hast  no  speculation  in  those  eyes.  Sheik. 

2.  The  faculty,  act,  process,  or  product  of  intellectual  ex¬ 
amination  or  search  ;  esp.,  reasoning  taking  the  form  of 
prolonged  and  systematic  analysis. 

Thenceforth  to  ejaculations  high  or  deep 

1  turned  my  thoughts.  Milton. 

3.  Specif. :  Philos,  a  Act  or  process  of  reasoning  a  priori, 
b  With  Hegel,  reason  which  apprehends  the  unity  of  op¬ 
posing  categories  and  synthesizes  them  in  a  broader  com¬ 
prehension.  It  is  the  thinking  which  explains  objects  of 
experience  by  their  relation  to  the  absolute  personal  reason. 

4.  Com.  a  Act  of  speculating,  as  by  engaging  in  business 
out  of  the  ordinary,  or  by  dealing  with  a  view'  to  making  a 
profit  from  conjectural  fluctuations  in  the  price  rather  than 
from  earnings  or  the  ordinary  profit  of  trade,  or  by  entering 
into  a  business  venture  involving  unusual  risks  for  a  chance 
of  an  unusually  large  gain  or  profit.  See  speculate,  r.  i. 

Speculation ,  while  confined  within  moderate  limits,  is  the 


agent  for  equalizing  supply  and  demand,  and  rendering  the  fluc¬ 
tuations  of  price  less  sudden  und  abrupt  than  they  would  other- 
wi»ebe.  #  F.  A.  Walker . 

b  Any  individual  transaction  so  entered  into. 

5-  A  game  at  cards  in  which  the  players  buy  trumps  from 
one  another  on  a  chance  of  getting  the  highest  trump  dealt, 
which  entitles  the  holder  to  the  pool. 

spec'u-la-tist  (spSk'ft-la-tlst),  n.  One  who  speculates,  or 
forms  theories  ;  a  speculator  ;  a  theorist.  Rare.  V.  Knox. 
spec'u-la-tlve  (-tlv),  a.  [Cf.  F.  speculatif ,  L.  speculative*.] 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  vision  ;  esp.,  giving  a  wide  prospect 
or  view;  also,  prying;  inquisitive;  curious.  Obs. 

2.  Given  to  speculation  ;  contemplative. 

The  mind  of  man  being  by  nature  speculative.  Jlooker. 

3.  Involving,  or  formed  by,  speculation ;  theoretical ;  not 
established  by  demonstration. 

4.  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  engaged  in,  speculation  in  land, 
shares,  etc.  ;  as,  a  speculative  dealer  or  enterprise, 
speculative  geoaetiy,  geometry  proper,  as  resulting  from  a 
certain  set  of  axioms,  postulates,  or  conventions,  and  not 
based  on  experience.  —  s.  Masonry,  Freemasonry,  an  appli¬ 
cation  of  moral  principles  to  the  implements  ana  emblems 
of  operative  Masonry.— s.  philosophy,  a  philosophy  founded 
on  an  a  priori  insight  into  the  nature  of  the  Absolute  or 
Divine.  —  a.  reason.  See  reason,  w.,  6.—  s  theology,  theolo¬ 
gy  as  founded  on.  or  influenced  by,  speculation  or  meta¬ 
physical  philosophy. 

—  spec'u  la  tive  ly,  adv.  —  spec'u  la  tive  nes3,  n. 
spec'U-la  tor  (-la'ter),  n.  [L.,  a  spy,  explorer,  investigator  : 

cf.  F.  sptculaleur.]  One  who  speculates  ;  specif.  :  a  An 
observer ;  a  contemplator  ;  hence,  a  spy  ;  a  watcher.  Obs. 
b  One  who  forms  theories  ;  a  theorist,  c  Com.  One  who 
speculates  in  business  ;  one  who  engages  in  speculation. 
spec'U-la-tO-ry  (spgk'u-ld-to-rT),  a.  [Cf.  L  speculatorivs 
belonging  to  spies  or  scouts.]  1.  Intended  or  adapted  ior 
viewing  or  espying  ;  inspective. 

2  Exercising  mental  speculation  ;  speculative, 
spec'u-lum  (-lum),  n.  ;  pi.  L.  specula  (-la),  E.  speculums 

(-lumz).  [L.,  fr.  specere  to  look,  behold.  See  spy.]  1.  A 
mirror,  or  looking-glass  ;  esp.,  a  metal  mirror. 

2.  A  reflector  of  polished  metal  or  of  glass  with  a  film  of 
metal,  used  in  optical  instruments.  See  speculum  metal. 

3.  Med.  d:  Surg.  An  instrument  for  dilating  certain  pas¬ 
sages  of  the  body,  and  throwing  light  within  them. 

4.  Zo'ol.  A  patch  of  color  covering  the  distal  portion  (ex¬ 
posed  in  the  dosed  wing)  of  the  secondaries  of  most  ducks 
and  some  other  birds,  as  domestic  fowls.  It  is  variously 
colored  (often  iridescent  greenish  or  bluish  in  ducks)  and 
framed  in  other  colors.  It  is  more  brilliant  in  the  adult 
male  than  in  the  female.  In  poultry,  called  wing  bay. 

speculum  metal.  An  alloy  capable  of  taking  a  brilliant 
polish,  used  for  making  speculums  (reflectors).  It  is,  com¬ 
monly^  hard,  brittle  alloyof  copper  and  tin  in  various  pro¬ 
portions,  as  tin  33  to  copper  67,  with  often  a  little  arsenic, 
antimony,  or  zinc  added  to  improve  the  whiteness, 
speech  (spech),  n.  [ME.  speche ,  AS.  sp£ec( cf.  also.^iec, 
D.  spruak ,  G.  sprache,  Sw.  spr&k ,  Dan.  sprog ),  fr.  specan 
to  speak.  See  speak.]  1.  The  faculty  of  uttering  artic¬ 
ulate  sounds  or  words  ;  the  faculty  of  expressing  thoughts 
by  w’ords  or  articulate  sounds  ;  the  power  of  speaking. 

2.  Act  or  manner  of  speaking  or  expressing  thoughts  in 
words;  oral  utterance.  Speech  is  voice  articulated  by 
definite  configurations  of  the  vocal  organs.  Speech  ana 
song  are  distinguished  chiefly  by  the  w  icier  variations  of 
pitch  in  singing,  in  which  latter  the  voice  usually  dwells 
on  each  note  without  change  of  pitch,  and  then  leaps  up  or 
down  to  the  next  as  smoothly  and  quickly  as  possible, 
whereas  in  speech  the  voice  constantly  moves  upward  and 
downward,  sometimes  by  leaps,  but  more  often  by  glides. 

3  That  which  is  spoken  ;  a  spoken  sentence,  phrase,  re¬ 
mark,  etc.  ;  uttered  words  expressive  of  thought  ;  also,  an 
interchange  of  spoken  words;  talk  ;  conversation. 

4.  Specif.,  a  formal  public  discourse;  an  oration;  harangue. 

6-  A  particular  language  ;  a  tongue  ;  a  dialect. 

People  of  a  strange  s/ieech.  Ezek.  iii.  6. 

6.  Talk;  mention;  common  saying ;  report.  Archaic. 
What  was  the  sjieec/i  among  the  Londoners 
Concerning  the  French  journey.  Shok. 

7-  The  speaking  of  a  musical  instrument.  See  speak,  r.i.,  6. 
8  The  part  of  a  wheel  consisting  of  the  hub  and  spokes 
before  the  fellies  and  rim  are  put  on. 

Syn.  —  Speech,  address,  oration,  harangue.  Speech  is 
the  general  term  ;  an  address  is  a  formal  speech  ;  an  ora¬ 
tion  is  an  elaborate  or  rhetorical  address,  esp.  one  deliv¬ 
ered  on  a  notable  occasion  ;  a  harangue  is  a  vehement  or 
noisy  speech. 

speech  center  or  centre.  Physiol.  A  nervous  brain 

center  winch  controls  the  power  of  speech,  commonly  in 
the  cortex  at  the  third  left  frontal  convolution, 
speech!  fy  (spgch'T-fl),  v.  i. ;  -fied  (-fid);  -FY'iNG^fl'Ing). 
[speech  -f-  -fy.]  To  make  a  speech  ;  to  harangue  ;  —  used 
derisively  or  humorously.  —  speech'i-fi-ca'tion  (-fT-ka'- 
ehwn),  n.  —  speech!  fi'er  (-fl'er),  n. 

speech'less,  a.  [AS.  spsecleas.]  1.  Destitute  or  deprived 
of  the  faculty  of  speech. 

2.  Not  speaking  for  a  time  ;  dumb;  mute;  silent. 
Sjifechless  with  wonder,  ami  half  dead  with  fear.  Addison. 

3.  Not  conveyed  by  words  ;  wanting  oral  expression. 

Syn.  —  See  dumb. 

—  speech'less  ly,  adv.  —  speech'less-ness,  n. 
speech  reading.  The  reading  or  understanding  of  spoken 

words  by  observing  the  visible  changes  in  the  vocal  or¬ 
gans  and  face  without  hearing  the  words ;  lip  reading, 
speech  sound.  All  element  of  speech  ;  a  sound  produced 
by  the  vocal  organs  in  a  certain  definite  position, 
speed  (sped),  n.  [AS.  sped  success,  swiftness,  fr.  spowan 
to  succeed  ;  akin  to  D.  spoed  speed,  OHG.  spuot  success, 
spuon  to  succeed,  Skr.  sphay  to  increase,  grow  fat,  and 
peril,  to  L.  spatium ,  E.  space.]  1.  Prosperity  in  an  under¬ 
taking;  favorable  issue  ;  success.  Archaic. 

O  Lord  God,  .  .  .  send  me  good  speed  this  day.  Gen.  xxiv.  12. 

2.  Help  ;  succor  ;  also,  advantage  ;  profit.  Obs. 

3.  One  that  promotes  speed  or  success.  Obs.  Shak. 

4.  Act  or  state  of  moving  swiftly  ;  swiftness ;  rapidity ; 
dispatch  ;  also,  rate  of  motion;  velocity  ;  as,  a  high  speed  ; 
the  speed  of  a  horse  or  a  vessel:  a  sjwed  of  20  miles  per  hour, 
that  is,  a  rate  of  motion  at  any  given  time  that  would  if  con¬ 
tinued  result  in  traveling  20  miles  in  an  hour. 


spec'tre.  Var.  of  specter. 
spec'trene,  a.  Spectral.  Ohs.  1 
spec  tro  bo' lo  graph,  n.  [sj>re- 
tro-  +  holograph .1  Aphotograph- 
ic  registration  os  the  hands,  or 
lines,  in  the  invisible  infra-red 
spectrum.  —  spec'tro-1)  o'lo- 
graph'lc,  o. 

spec  tro-ml'cro-scope.  n.  A  mi¬ 
croscope  with  a  spectroscopic 


attachment.  Cf.  micro«pec- 
troscopf.  —  spec  tro-mi  cro- 
Bcop'i-cal.  a. 

spec'tro  po  lar'i-scope,  n.  A 
combined  spectroscope  and  po- 
lariscope  ;  n  spectropolarimeter 
spec'tro-py-rom'e-ter  <-pT-r5m'- 
?  tPr),  n.  Ojitics.  An  instrument 
for  optical  or  spectrophotomet- 
ric  estimation  of  the  tempera¬ 


ture  of  incandescent  substances, 
spec'trous.  a.  Spectral.  Ohs. 
Bpec'u-la.  ».  pi.  See  speculum. 
spec'u-la  ble  (sp6k'n-ld-b’l),  a. 
Speculative  ;  theoretical  ;  also, 
contemplahle  ;  knowahle.  Ohs. 
spoc'u-la-tlv-i8ra(sp5k'n-lit-ttv- 
Iz’m).  n.  See-i^M. 
spec  u  la-to'rl-al  ( s  p  P  k' fl-1  a- 
to'rl-rtl  ;  201),  a.  Speculatory  ; 


speculative.  Ohs. 
spec'u-la'trix  (spPk^-la'trlks), 
n.;pl.  -lat kicks  (-ld-trl'sez). 
[L.]  A  female  speculator, 
spec'n-list  <  spf k'n-lTst),  n.  One 
wlio  ob-.-i  vrs  , . r  roimidcrs.  R<"  '  ■ 
sped,  f  SPADK,  SPEED.  [SPEED  I 
sped  (sp?d).  jtrrf.  Sr  p.  p.  of| 
spedaly.  speedily. 
spede,  spedefull.  speed, 


speedful,  [yantageous.  Ofc.s.l 
spedelich.  a.  [Cf.  spedly.]  Ad-| 
spedeliche.spedily.  speedily. 
spedle.  d*  speedy. 
sped'lv,  adv.  [AS.  sjtcdhce  suc¬ 
cessfully.]  Effectually;  ener¬ 
getically  ;  speedily.  Ohs. 
speece.  +  speck.'  species, 
speech,  v.  i.  ir  t.  To  speak  ;  ad¬ 
dress  ;  harangue.  Rare. 


speech'craft  ./j.  Skill  in  speech ; 
also,  linguistics;  grammar, 
speech'ful,  a.  [Cf.  AS.  spviec- 
Jul.]  Full  of  speech;  voluble. 
Rare,  [hall  of  audience.  Ohs. I 
speech'house',  n.  A  room  or| 
speech'lore'.n.  Philology.  Rare. 
speech'man  (spech'mGn).  n.  A 
speaker;  spokesman.  Ohs.  or  R. 
Speed,  n.  A  clownish  servant 


ale,  senate,  c&re,  ilm,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofa ;  eve,  Svent,  6nd,  recent,  maker;  Ice,  Ill;  old,  obey,  orb,  5dd,  s&ft,  connect ;  use,  unite,  urn,  Up,  circus,  menu  ; 

U  Foreign  Word.  +  Obsolete  Variant  of.  +  combined  with.  =  equals. 


SPEED 


2007 


SPERE 


6.  A  leg  or  beam  used  as  a  support  for  a  drilling  apparatus 
in  submarine  rock  drilling. 

Syn.  —  Celerity,  quickness,  expedition,  hurry.  See  haste. 
speed  (sped),  v.  /. ;  pret.  tfc  p.  p.  sped  (spSd),  speed'ed  ;  p. 
pr.  &’  vb.  n.  speeding.  [AS.  spedan  ;  akin  to  D.  spoeden , 
G.  sich  sputen.  See  speed,  71.]  1.  Togo;  to  fare.  Obs. 

2.  Archaic,  a  To  experience  any  fortune,  good  or  ill ;  to 
fare.  ‘  Impossible  I  should  speed  amiss.”  Shak.  b  To  fare 
well ;  to  have  success  ;  to  prosper. 

1  told  ye  then  he  should  prevail,  and  .si teed 

On  his  bad  errand.  Milton. 

3.  To  be  expedient.  Obs.  Wy  cliff e  (2  Cor.  xii.  1) 

4.  To  make  haste  ;  to  move  with  celerity. 

Speed,  v.  t.  1.  To  cause  to  be  successful,  or  to  prosper  ;  to 
promote  ;  further  ;  advance  ;  hence,  to  aid  ;  help  ;  favor. 
With  rising  gales  that  sped  their  happy  flight.  Drvden- 

2.  To  wish  Godspeed  to. 

Welcome  the  coming,  speed  the  parting  guest.  Pope. 

3.  To  cause  to  make  haste  ;  to  dispatch  with  celerity  ;  to 
drive  at  high  speed  ;  hence,  to  hasten  ;  to  hurry. 

He  sped  him  thence  home  to  his  habitation.  Fairfax. 

4.  To  hurry  to  destruction  ;  to  ruin  ;  undo  ;  kill.  Archaic. 
6.  Mach.,  etc.  To  set,  adjust,  or  design,  to  or  for  a  definite 
speed  or  speeds. 

Syn.  —  Dispatch,  hasten,  expedite,  accelerate,  hurry, 
speed  counter.  Mach.  A  device  for  automatically  count¬ 
ing  the  revolutions  or  pulsations 
of  an  engine  or  other  machine  ;  — 
called  also  simply  counter. 
speed'er  (-er),  n.  One  that  speeds. 

Specif.:  a  One  that  gains  success 
or  speedy  advancement. 

Obs.  b  Mach.  Any  of  - 
various  devices  for  reg¬ 
ulating  the  speed  of  a  Speed  Count- 

machine  or  part,  as  an  attachment  to  a  governor,  c  Spin¬ 
ning.  A  machine  for  drawing  and  twisting  slivers  to  form 
rovings,  d  Railroading.  A  kind  of  three-wheeled  hand- 
propelled  velocipede  with  one  or  two  seats.  U.  S. 
speed  lathe.  Mach.  A  power  lathe  run  at  extremely  high 
speed,  for  turning  small  objects,  for  polishing,  etc. ;  a  hand 
lathe  ;  a  drilling  or  drill  lathe, 
speed  om'e-ter  (sped-5m'e-ter),  n.  [ speed  -f-  -meter.]  An 
instrument  for  indicating  speed  or  velocity  ;  a  tachometer, 
speed  Sight.  Nav.  Ordnance.  A  sight  used  in  training  a 
gun  on  a  moving  target,  the  rear  sight  being  adjusted  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  speed  of  the  target  relative  to  that  of  the 
vessel  firing.  In  a  form  used  in  the  British  navy,  the  rear 
sight  is  adjusted  according  to  the  speed  of  the  target  and 
the  bead  of  the  fore  sight  according  to  that  of  the  vessel. 
Called  also  formerly  sliding  leaf  and  now  deflection  scale. 
speed'way'  (sped'wa'),  n.  A  public  course  on  which 
speeding,  esp.  of  harness  horses,  is  allowed, 
speed'well  (-w81),  n.  Any  scrophulariaceous  herb  of  the 
genus  Veronica.  The  common  speedwell  is  V.  officinalis. 
speed'y  (-1),  a.;  speed'i-er  (-i-er);  speed'i-est.  [AS.  spedig 
prosperous.]  Marked  by  speed ;  specif.:  a  Helpful;  ad¬ 
vantageous.  Obs.  b  Prosperous  ;  favorable,  c  Rapid  in 
motion  or  performance  ;  quick  ;  swift ;  as,  a  speedy  flight. 
Syn.  —  See  fast. 

speedy  cut,  Veter.,  an  injury  to  the  inner  side  of  a  horse’s 
fore  leg  just  below  the  knee,  caused  by  the  shoe  of  the  op¬ 
posite  foot  during  traveling. 

gpeiss  (spis),  7j.  [Cf.  G.  speise  food,  mixed  metal  for  bells, 
etc.]  Metal.  A  mixture  of  impure  metallic  arsenides  pro¬ 
duced  as  a  regulus  in  smelting  certain  ores.  Cf.  matte. 
Antimony  and  sulphur  may  accompany  the  arsenic,  and 
the  metals  may  be  iron,  cobalt,  nickel,  copper,  etc.,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  nature  pf  the  ore  and  the  way  in  which  it  is  han¬ 
dled.  Nickel  speiss  is  used  in  the  manufacture  of  smalt, 
spe-lae'an  |  (spe-le'an),  a.  [L.  spelaeuni,  speleum ,  cave, 
spe-le'an  i  Gr.  anqXaioi/.]  Of  or  pert,  to,  or  occurring 
in,  a  cave  or  caves;  also;  dwelling  in  caves  ;  troglodytic. 
spe  le-ol'o  gy  (spe'le-51'o-jT),  n.  [Gr.  crn-ryAato^  cave  -f- 
-logy.]  The  scientific  study  of  caves.  —  spe'le-o-log'i-cal 
(-o-i5j'T-ktf  1),  a.  —  spe'le-ol'O-gist  (spe'le-51'6-jTst”,  n. 
Spell  (sp81),  n.  [ME.  speld,  AS.  speld  a  spill  to  light  a 
candle  with  ;  akin  to  D.  speld  a  pin,  OD.  spelle,  G.  spalten 
to  split,  OHG .spaltan,  MHG.  spelle  a  splinter,  Icel.  spja/d 
a  square  tablet,  Goth,  spilda  a  writing  tablet.  Cf.  spill  a 
splinter,  roll  of  paper,  spell  to  tell  the  letters  of.]  1.  A 
splinter  or  splint ;  a  chip  ;  a  shaving  ;  a  lath  ;  also,  a  peg, 
rung,  bar,  or  the  like.  Obs.  or  Scot.  &  Dial.  Eng. 

2.  The  trap,  arranged  with  a  spring  to  toss  up  the  knur,  in 
the  game  of  knur  and  spell.  See  knur,  2. 
spell,  v.  t. ;  spelled  (speld)  ;  spelling.  [AS.  spelian  to 
supply  another’s  place.]  1.  To  supply  the  place  of  for  a 
time;  to  take  the  turn  of,  at  work;  to  relieve.  Obs.  or  Cant. 

2.  To  allow'  an  interval  of  rest  to.  Australasia. 
spell,  r.  i.  To  rest  from  work  for  a  time.  Colloq. 
spell,  n.  1.  a  The  relief  of  one  person  by  another  in  any 


work  or  duty,  b  A  period  occupied  in  work,  duty,  etc., 
following  a  period  of  rest ;  a  turn  ;  as,  a  spell  at  the  pumps  ; 
also,  a  period  of  rest  from  work  ;  a  recess  or  vacation. 

2  Hence,  any  relatively  short  period,  whether  a  few  hours, 
days,  or  weeks  ;  by  extension,  Colloq. ,  any  relatively  short 
distance  ;  as,  just  a  spell  down  the  road. 

A  severe  spell  of  cold  weather-  Washington. 

3.  A  person  or  gang  working  by  spells.  Rare.  Carew. 

4.  A  gratuitous  helping  forward  of  another’s  work.  U.  S. 

5.  A  period  marked  by  illness,  depression,  or  other  abnor¬ 
mal  characteristic  ;  a  fit ;  a  turn  ;  as,  when  she ’s  in  one 
of  her  spells ,  no  one  can  help  her.  Colloq.,  U.  S. 

spell  (sp61),  n.  [AS.  spell  a  saying,  tale,  speech  ;  akin  to 
OS.  &  OHG.  spel,  Icel.  spjall ,  Goth,  spill ,  perh.  a  deriva¬ 
tive  fr.  a  root  seq  (here  giving  sp),  from  which  comes  E. 
say,v.  Cf.  gospel,  spell  to  tell  the  letters  of.]  A  spoken 
word  ;  a  word;  hence:  a  Talk,  discourse,  or  speech;  esp., 
a  sermon  ;  preaching.  Obs.  b  A  story  ;  a  tale.  Obs.  or 
Dial.  Eng.  Chaucer,  c  The  gospel.  Obs.  d  A  spoken 
word  or  form  of  words  supposed  to  have  magic  power;  an 
incantation;  hence,  any  charm  or  enchantment;  by  exten¬ 
sion,  entrancement ;  as,  her  beauty  cast  a  spell  over  him. 
Syn.  —  See  talisman. 

spell,  v.  t.  ;  spelled  (spgld)  or  spelt  (spelt);  spell'ing. 
[ME.  spellen,  spellien,  to  tell,  relate,  AS.  spellian ,  fr. 
spell  a  saying,  tale;  akin  to  MHG.  spellen  to  relate, 
Goth,  spill  On.  See  spell  a  tale.  I11  sense  3,  also  in  ME., 
perh.  influenced  by  spell  a  splinter,  fr.  the  use  of  a  piece  of 
wood  to  point  to  the  letters  in  schools  (cf.  spell  splinter); 
cf.  OF.  espeler  to  spell,  explain,  F.  epeler  to  spell,  orig. 
espeldre  to  explain  (of  Teutonic  orig.),  and  D.  spellen  to 
spell.]  1.  To  speak  ,  utter  ;  say;  hence,  to  tell;  relate.  Obs. 

2.  To  speak  the  words  of  a  spell  to  or  over  ;  to  put  under, 

or  as  under,  a  spell ;  to  act  as  a  charm  upon  ;  to  bewitch  ; 
charm.  “  Spelled  with  words  of  power.”  Dnyden. 

3.  To  name  in  their  proper  order  the  letters  of,  as  a  word  ; 
to  write  or  print  in  order  the  letters  of,  esp.  the  proper 
letters  ;  to  form,  as  words,  by  correct  orthography. 

4.  To  constitute  ;  make  up  ;  also,  to  siguify  ;  import  ;  as, 
such  an  act  spells  ruin  for  us. 

5.  To  read  slow  ly  and  with  difficulty  ;  as,  to  spell  out  the 
sense  of  an  author ;  also,  Obs.,  to  read  in  any  way. 

6.  To  trace  out  by  characters,  marks,  or  qualities  ;  to  re¬ 
veal  by  finding  and  depicting  hidden  analogies  or  forms. 

To  spell  out  a  God  in  the  works  of  creation  South. 
to  spell  backward,  to  give  the  letters  or  constituents  of  in 
their  reverse  order  ;  hence,  to  undo,  disconcert,  or  the  like, 
by  purposeful  misconstruction.  —  to  s.  baker,  to  do  a  diffi¬ 
cult  task,  act  a  difficult  part, etc. ;  —  perh.  from  baker  being 
among  the  first  dissyllabic  words  met  by  children  in  the 
old  spelling  books.  Archaic  &  Colloq .,  U.  S. 
spell,  v.  i.  1.  To  speak  ;  talk  ;  preach  ;  also,  to  tell.  Obs. 

2.  To  form  words  with  letters,  esp.  with  the  proper  let¬ 
ters,  either  orally  or  in  writing. 

3.  To  study  by  noting  characters  ;  to  pain  knowledge,  or 
learn  the  meaning  of  anything,  by  study.  Obs.  Milton. 

spell'bind'  (spSl'bind'),  v.  t.  ;  pret.  &  p.  p.  -bound' 
(-bound') ;  p.  pr.  vb.  n.  -bind' in g.  [Back  formation 
from  spellbound .]  To  bind  or  hold  by  or  as  if  by  a  spell  or 
charm;  to  fascinate;  charm.  —  spell'blnd' er  (-bin'der),  n. 
spell'bOUIld'  (-bound'),  a.  [sjiell  charm  -j-  bound ,  p.  p.] 
Bound  by  or  as  by  a  spell ;  fascinated, 
spell  er  (  er),n.  1.  One  who  spells. 

2.  Specif.,  a  speaker  ;  preacher.  Obs. 

3.  A  spelling  book. 

spell'ing,  j).  pr.  vb.  n.  of  spell.  Hence  :  n.  1.  Act  of 
one  who  spells;  formation  of  words  by  letters;  orthography. 

2.  Discourse;  speaking;  preaching;  also,  a  tale.  Obs. 
spelling  bee,  a  spelling  match.  — b.  book,  a  book  with  exer¬ 
cises  lor  teaching  children  to  spell ;  a  .speller.  —  b.  match,  a 
contest  of  skill  in  spelling  words.  —  s.  reform,  a  movement 
for  the  modification  of  the  conventional  spellings,  aiming 
to  lessen  or  remove  the  differences  between  the  orthogra¬ 
phy  and  the  pronunciation  of  words. 

spelt  (spSlt),  n  [AS.  spelt,  fr.  L.  sjiella .]  A  race  of  wheat 
( Triticum  sativum  spelta)  having  loose  ears,  the  grains  be¬ 
ing  triangular  in  cross  section.  It  was  the  most  common 
form  of  wheat  in  early  times,  and  is  still  popular  in  Ger¬ 
many  and  Switzerland,  esp.  on  poor  soils.  Cf.  emmer. 
spel'ter  (spel'ter),  n.  [Cf.  LG.  spialter,  G.  &  D.  sjnauler. 
Cf.  pewter.]  Metal.  Zinc ;  —  so  called  esp.  in  commerce, 
spence,  spense  (sp&ns),  n.  [OF.  despense ,  F.  depense,  buf¬ 
fet,  buttery,  fr.  OF.  despendre  to  spend,  distribute,  L.  dis- 
pendere,  dispensum.  See  dispense,  spend.]  Obs.  or  Scot. 
A*  Dial.  Eng.  1.  Expense  ;  outlay,  as  of  money  or  goods. 

2  A  place  for  provisions  ;  a  buttery  ;  a  larder  ;  pantry. 

3.  =  spencer,  a  steward.  Obs.  &  R. 

4.  The  inner  apartment  of  a  country  house  ;  also,  the  room 
where  the  family  sit  and  eat. 


spen'cer  (spSn'ser),  7?.  [OF.  despensier.  See  spence;  cf. 
dispenser.]  One  w  ho  hao  the  care  of  the  spence,  or  but¬ 
tery  ;  a  butler  ;  steward.  Obs.  or  Hist. 
spen'cer,  7*.  Naut.  A  fore-and-aft  sail,  abaft  the  foremast 
or  the  mainmast,  hoisted  upon  a  small  supplementary  mast 
and  set  with  a  gaff  and  no  boom  ;  a  trysail  abaft  the  fore¬ 
mast  or  mainmast. 

spen'cer,  71.  [After  the  second  Earl  Spencer  (1758-1834), 
who  first  wore  it,  or  brought  it  into  fashion.]  1.  A  short 
jacket  or  outer  coat  without  skirts,  worn  by  men. 

2.  A  similar,  close-fitting  jacket  for  women  or  children. 
Spen-ce'ri-an  (spSn-se'rl-an),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  Her¬ 
bert  Spencer  or  his  philosophy  or  writings.*—  n.  A  follower 
of  Herbert  Spencer. 

Spen  ce'ri  an  ism  (-iz’in),7z.  The  synthetic  philosophy  of 
Herbert  Spencer,  the  central  idea  of  which  is  the  evo¬ 
lution  of  the  cosmos  from  relative  simplicity  to  relative 
complexity  through  the  operation  of  mechanical  and  vital 
forces,  the  acme  of  evolution  being  the  equilibration  of 
these  forces,  after  which  dissolution  begins,  and  goes  back 
to  the  ultimate  force  from  which  evolution  started, 
spend  (spSiid),  v.  t.  ;  pret.  &  j).  j).  spent  (spoilt)  ;  j>.  pr.  & 
vb.  11.  speni/ing.  [AS.  spendan,  fr.  L.  erpendere  or  dispen- 
dne  to  weigli  out,  to  expend,  dispense.  See  pendant  ;  cf. 
dispend,  expend,  SPENCE.]  1.  To  consume  by  using  in  any 
manner ;  to  lay  out,  exhaust,  or  distribute,  in  payment, 
giving,  use,  or  the  like  ;  to  use  up  ;  to  expend,  as  money, 
goods,  effort,  etc.  ;  as,  to  spend  money  for  bread. 

2.  To  expend  freely  or  as  a  gift ;  bestow  ;  confer  ;  —  often 
with  on  or  upon. 

I  ...  am  never  loath 

To  spend  my  judgment.  Herbert. 

3.  To  consume  wastefully  ;  to  squander;  exhaust;  as,  to 
spend  an  estate  in  gaming;  esp.,  to  exhaust  of  force, 
strength,  or  the  like;  to  wear  away;  weaken;  as,  a  spent 
arrow' ;  the  violence  of  the  storm  was  sjjent. 

Their  bodies  spent  with  long  labor  and  thirst  Knolles, 

4.  To  be  an  expense  to  ;  to  cost.  Obs. 

5.  To  pass,  as  time  ;  to  suffer  to  pass  away  ;  as,  to  spend  a 
day  idly  ;  to  spend  the  winter  abroad. 

6.  To  manage  or  perform,  as  a  duty  or  the  like.  Obs. 

7.  To  attacli ;  fasten,  as  spurs.  Obs.  &•  R. 

8.  To  hurl ;  cast,  as  a  spear.  Obs.  &■  R. 

to  spend  a  mast,  Naut.,  to  lose  a  mast  by  its  breaking  or 
carrying  away.  —  to  s.  one’s  mouth,  to  give  tongue  ;  bark  ; 
speak  ;  —  said  commonly  of  dogs.  Shak. 

spend  ( spgnd),  v.  i.  1.  To  expend  money  or  any  other  pos¬ 
session  ;  to  consume,  use,  waste,  or  part  with,  anything; 
as,  he  who  gets  easily  spends  freely. 

2.  To  go  or  be  used  in  or  as  in  purchasing  ;  to  exert  pur¬ 
chasing  power.  “To  make  money  spend  well.”  Emerson. 

3.  To  waste  or  wear  away  ;  to  be  consumed  ;  to  lose  force 
or  strength  ;  as,  energy  spends  in  use. 

The  .‘•ound  spend  eth  and  is  dissipated  in  the  open  air.  Bacon. 

4.  To  be  diff  used  ;  to  spread.  Obs.  or  R. 

Their  sap  spenefeth  into  the  grapes.  Bacon. 

5-  Mining.  To  break  ground  ;  to  continue  working. 

6.  To  commit  slaughter  ;  to  kill.  Obs.  d-  R. 
spend'er  (.spgn'der),  n.  1.  One  who  spends ;  esp.,  one  who 
spends  lavishly  ;  a  prodigal  ;  a  spendthrift. 

2.  A  treasurer  ;  steward.  Obs.  &  R. 
spending,  }>.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  of  spend.  Hence  :  n.  1.  Act 
of  expending;  expenditure. 

2.  Obs.  a  Cost;  charge,  b  Funds. 

spending  money,  money  set  apart  for  extra  (not  necessary) 
personal  expenses  ;  pocket  money.  Colloq. 
spendthrift'  (BpSnd'thnft'),  n.  One  who  spends  money 
profusely  or  improvidently  ;  a  prodigal ;  one  who  lavishes 
or  wastes  his  estate.  Legally,  in  various  jurisdictions,  a 
person  who  by  drinking,  gaming,  idleness,  or  debauchery, 
so  spends  his  estate  as  to  expose  himself  or  his  family  to 
want  or  suffering  or  to  becoming  a  charge  upon  the  public. 

A  generous  spnalthn  ft  of  life.  Mrs.  R  II  Doris. 

spendthrift',  a.  Prodigal  ;  wasteful, 
spendthrift  trust.  Lau\  A  trust  created  to  provide  a  fund 
for  the  maintenance  of  another  and  to  secure  it  against  Lis 
improvidence  or  incapacity,  as  by  withholding  from  him 
the  power  to  alienate  it  or  put  a  charge  upon  it. 

Spen  se'ri  ftn  (spSn-se'rT-an),  a.  Of  or  pert,  to  the  Eng¬ 
lish  poet  Spenser  ;  designating  the  stanza  used  in  his  epic 
“  The  Faerie  Queene.”  It  consists  of  eight  decasyllabic 
lines  and  an  Alexandrine,  riming  aba  b  b  c  be  c. 
spent  (spSnt),  pret.  cl-  ji.  p.  of  spend.  Specif. :  p.  a.  1.  Ex¬ 
hausted  ;  worn  out ;  having  lost  energy  or  motive  force. 

Spent,  overpowered,  despairing  of  success.  Addison. 

2  Exhausted  of  its  active  or  effective  quality  ;  as,  a  sjient 
bullet ;  spent  tanbark,  tanbark  exhausted  of  tannic  acid. 

3.  Exhausted  of  spaw  n  or  sperm  ;  —  said  esp.  of  fishes, 
spere  (sper).  r.  i.  [AS.  spy I'i an  to  inquire,  properly,  to 


of  Valentine,  and  an  inveterate 

Sunster,  in  Shakespeare's  “  Two 
entlemen  of  Verona."  [w  A  v.  I 
speed 'a  way'.  Var.  of  speed-] 
speed  box.  Much.  A  box  con¬ 
taining  a  speed-changing  device 
for  a  lathe.  |\SPBKDER  c.  | 

speed  frame  S/>  i  n  n  tug.  =  | 
speed'ful,  adr.  Speedily.  Obs. 
speed'ful,  a.  Full  of  speed;  as  : 
a  Favorable  ;  successful  b  Ad¬ 
vantageous;  profitable;  also,  ex¬ 
pedient  ;  proper  c  Rapid; 
speedy  d  Expert;  efficient 
—  speed'ful  ly,  m/u.  All  Ohs 
speed  gauge  or  gage  =  speed 

INDICATOR. 

speed  gear.  =  change  gear. 
speed'i-ly  (sped'T-lT),  adr.  of 
speed  v. 

speed  indicator,  a  =  tachom¬ 
eter.  b  =  SPEED  COUNTER, 
speed'i-ness  (sped'I-nSs),  n.  See 
-ness.  (part.  Ohs.  I 

speed'ing-place',  n  Avital| 
spoedTeBs,  a.  See  -less. 
speed  pulley.  Mach  A  cone  pul¬ 
ley  with  steps.  fCATOR .  I 

speed  recorder.  =  speed  in i > i - 1 
speed  rigger  A  speed  pullej- 
speek.  ohs.  pret.  ot  speak. 
■peel  (dial,  spel)  Obs.  or  dial. 
Eng.  var.  of  spell,  a  splinter, 
speel,  a.  if  v  (Cf.  D.  spil  spin¬ 
dle  (of  a  winding  staircase)  ] 
Climb.  Scot  Jr  Dial.  Eng 
speel'ken.  Var  of  spellken. 
■peer  f  sphere. 
speer  Var.  of  spere.  Obs  or 
Scot.  if  Dial.  Eng. 


speer.  Dial.  Eng.  var.  of  spear. 
speer,  n  [Cf  Sw  spira  spar, 
shaft,  E  spar. )  Obs.  or  Dial. 
Eng.  a  A  screen  across  the  low¬ 
er  end  of  a  hall,  b  A  partition 
in  a  cottage  near  the  door  or  fire¬ 
place.  c  A  chimney  post, 
speere.  d*  spiibhe,  spire. 
speer  'i-ty  (spcr'I-tT).  Scot.  var. 
of  SPIKITY. 
speet  d*  spit. 
spelche  speech. 
speld  d*  speed. 
spelght  (spat),  n.  fO.  specht, 
prob.  akin  to  L.  picus :  cf.  D 
specht  Cf-  pie  a  magpie.]  A 

I  woodpecker.  Obs. 
speik.  +  speak 
spelll-  d*  speel,  to  climb 
spelr  d*  SPHERE, 
speir  (sper).  Var.  of  spere,  ask. 

|  Obs.  or  Scot.  6f  Dud  Ena. 
spei-ran'thy  (spl-rttn'tht)-  Var. 

of  SPIKANTHY. 

spelre  d*  espeire,  spear. 

!||8pei'8e  ( O  shpI'zS),  n  = 
speiss. 

spels  ko'balt  ( s  p  T  s'k  o'b  flit; 
-bfllt),  speiss  co'balt.  n.  [G. 
spnskobalt.]  Smaltite. 
spelt  d*  spit,  n. 
speitte.  d*  spit,  n.,  a  utensil, 
spek.  d*  speak,  speech. 
spek'boom'  (spCk'boom'  ;  D. 
-bom'),  n.  [D  ,  lit.,  fat  tree.]  The 
purslane  tree  of  South  Africa, 
speke.  d*  speak,  speech. 
speke.  Obs.  or  dial.  Eng.  var. 
of  spoke.  [cave.  Obs  I 

speke,  n.  [Cf.  L.  specus .]  A| 


Speke’s  antelope  c spe ks).  [Aft¬ 
er  John  11  Speke,  English  ex¬ 
plorer.]  A  sitatunga  ( Ltnato - 
trail  ns  spekei). 
spekke.  d*  speck. 
speknel.  d*  spick n el. 
spekt  Var.  of  spkight. 
spel  Ohs  or  dial.  Eng.  var.  of 
spell,  a  splinter, 
spel.  Spell.  Ref  Sp. 
speld.  Spelled.  Ref.  Sp ■ 
speld  ( spPld ),  v.  i.  [  Cf .  G  ftpal- 
hn  to  split,  E  spa/d]  To  spread 
open  ;  expand  :  split  Scot. 
speld.  n.  Splinter  ;  c-hip.  Ohs. 
speld'er  (RpPl'd?r),  r.  t.  A- 1  To 
spell  Obs .  or  Dial.  Eng.  — 

speld'er-er,  n.  Obs. 
speld'er.  n.  [Cf.  Norw  dial. 
spddra,  and  E.  speld,  v.  i.J  A 
splinter.  Obs. 

speld'er.  r.  t.  \  i  [Cf.  spei.der 
u  splinter,  speld.]  To  split  or 
spread  open  ;  also,  to  sprawl; 
stretch.  Scot  Jr  Dial.  Eng. 
speld'ing  (wp8l'dTng),  p.  pr. 
vb.  n.  ot  speld.  Hence  :  n.  A 
haddock  or  other  small  fish  split 
open  and  dried  in  the  sun.  Scot. 
spole(spel).  Ohs.  or  dial.  Eng. 
var.  of  spell,  a  splinter, 
spele.  Var.  of  speel,  climb, 
spele.  r.  t.  [See  2d  spell.]  To 
spare;  to  save.  Obs.  [xpilikin.| 
spel'l-can(spgl'T-kfln).  Var.  of) 
Spe-lin'  (sp6-len'),  n  [In  Bau¬ 
er’s  system  s  is  sign  of  summa¬ 
tion,  pe  is  a  prefix  for  each  (spe 
=  all),  and  lin  (fr.  L.  lingua) 
language.  Hence  s[jelin  =  uni- 


vereal  language.]  See  univer¬ 
sal  LANGUAGE. 

spelk  (speik ).n.  [AS.  sjiclc,  s/ulc, 
a  splint  for  binding  up  broken 
bones,  akin  to  Icel.  spe/kur,  pi  | 
Scot.  Jr  Dial.  Eng.  a  A  splinter; 
sliver  b  A  splint,  c  A  rod  or 
stick. esp  one  used  in  thatching, 
speik,  v.  t.  To  splinter  or  iosten 
with  a  splint  Scot  if  Dial.  Eng 
spell'a-ble,  a.  See  -a  rle. 
spell'er,  //.  [Cf.  spell  a  splin¬ 
ter.)  A  small  branch  from  the 
crown  of  a  deer’s  antler, 
spell'ful,  a  See  -eul. 
$pel'li-can  (spel'T-krtn)  Var. 
of  SIM  LIKIN. 

spellien.  d*  spell.  [Cant.\ 
6pell'ken.  n  A  theater.  Obs.  | 
spell'work'  (s  p  6  l'w  0  r  k'),  n 
Work  of  magic;  enchantment, 
spelonk.  d*  spklunk,  a  cave, 
spelt,  n.  Metal.  Spelter  Colloq- 
spelt,  n  [See  spe  i.l  a  splinter.  ] 
A  splinter;  a  spot  or  streak.  Obs. 
spelt,  v  t.  if  i.  a  To  split  ;  to 
break.  Obs  or  Dial  Eng.  b  To 
thresh  (grain).  Ohs.  c  To  secure 
with  a  splint.  Cf.  9PE1.K.  Obs. 
spelt,  //ret.  if  p.  p  of  spell 
spel'ter,  v.  t.  To  solder  with 
an  alloy  containing  zinc, 
spelter  solder.  A  zinc  solder, 
as  one  of  three  parts  of  zinc  to 
four  of  copper,  used  in  soldering 
copper,  iron,  and  brass, 
spe-lunk'  (spe-lfii)k'),  n.  [L. 
spel  mica  cave  :  cf.  F.  sj>4lonque.] 
Obs.  1.  Cavern  ;  cave  ;  lair;  den. 
2.  A  shrine. 


spen, /i  p.  of  spen e.  Obs. 
Spen'cer-ismispfn'sPr-Iz’m),  n. 
=  SPENCKKI  AMSM. 
spencer  mast.  Naut.  A  small 
mast  just  abaft  the  foremast  or 
mainmast,  to  hoist  the  spencer. 
Spencer  rifle  or  carbine.  [After 
C  M.  S/>encer,  American  in¬ 
ventor.)  A  repealing,  breech- 
loading  firearm  carrying  seven 
metallic  cartridges  iii  a  tubular 
magazine  in  the  butt  and  hav¬ 
ing  a  breechblock  worked  by  a 
lever  bvneuth  It  was  much  used 
ns  a  carbine  by  the  United  States 
troops  in  the  Civil  War. 
spen'eie,  spen'ey  (spr-n'eT).  n. 
The  stormy  petrel.  Local,  Scot. 
spend,  //.  Jr  r.  Spring.  Obs.  Scot. 
spend,  r  t  [Cf.  Icel.  sjienna, 
Dan  spsende,  K.s/xm.)  To  span 
with  the  fingers  ;  to  grasp.  Dial. 
Eng.  [-able  I 

8pend'a-ble(sp5n'dd-b’l).//.See| 
Bpend'all',  n  A  spendthrift, 
spend'i-ble  (sp&n'dT-b’l),  a. 
Spendable.  Rare. 
spen  di-to're,  n.  [It.]  A  pur¬ 
veyor  Obs. 

spend'thrift  y.  o.  Spendthrift, 
spene,  v.  To  sjiend  ;  expend. 

Obs. 

Spe'ner  ism  (spa'nSr-tz’m^,  n. 
Eccl.  The  teaching  of  Philipp 
Jakob  Spener  ( lfsVs-lTOo),  the 
father  of  German  pietism, 
spenne.  d*  spinney. 
spenne.  n.  [Cf.  spend  to  span, 
span.]  Space  ;  interval.  Obs. 
spenne,  v.  t.  [Cf.  Icel.  spenna 


clasp,  span,  E.  span.1  To  clasp; 
inclose;  emhrace;  fasten.  Obs. 
Spens.  Sir  Patrick  (epfiiB).  The 
hero  of  an  old  Scottish  ballad, 
sent  in  winter  by  the  Scottish 
king  on  a  mission  to  Norway. 
He  was  lost,  with  all  his  crew, 
on  the  homeward  voyuge. 
spense  Var.  of  spence. 
gpeoke.  d*  speak. 
speore.  d*  speke,  to  ask. 
spe'os  (spe'Cs),  n.  (Gr.  atre 05 
cave.]  Egyj/t.  Arc/ueol.  A  grotto 
( or  cave )  temple  or  tomb 
Spe-ot'y-to  (spC-fl  t'l-tfl),  n. 
INL. ;  Gr.  <T7reo9  a  cave  -f  tvt<o 
night  owl. 1  Zonl  A  genus  con¬ 
sisting  of  the  burrowing  owls, 
■peowen.  d*  spew. 
sper.  d*  spar,  spear,  sphere. 
sper  (dial.  sp<?r).  Obs.  or  dial 
Eng.  var  of  spere,  to  ask. 
■per'a-ble  (spgr'd-b’l).  Var.  of 

SPARABLE. 

spe'ra-ble  (spe'rd-b’l),  a.  [L. 
siierabilis y  fr.  sperare  to  hope  ] 
That  may  be  hoped  for  Ohs. 
sper'age  (dial.  spfr'Ii),  n.  [OF. 
See  asparagus.]  Asparagus. 
Obs  or  Dud. 

sperancc.  dl  esperanck. 
spe'rate  (spe'rftt),  a.  [L.  spe- 
ratus ,  p.  p.  of  sperare  to  hope.] 
Hoped  for,  or  to  be  hoped  for  ; 
affording  hope.  Obs.  or  R. 

II  spe-ra'te  ml'se-ri.  ca-ve'te  fo- 
li'ceB  (mlz't-rl).  [L.l  Hope  ye 
wretched,  beware  ye  nappy, 
spercle  d*  sparkle. 


food,  foot ;  out,  oil ;  chair  ;  go  ;  sing,  ii)k  ;  4feen,  thin  ;  nature,  verdure  (250) ;  K  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144) ;  boN  ;  yet ;  zh  =  *  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Guidb. 

Full  explanations  of  Abbreviations,  Signs,  etc.,  Immediately  precede  the  Voeabular". 


SPERE 


2008 


SPEW 


follow  the  track  ;  akin  to  D.  speuren ,  G.  spuren ,  Icel. 
spyrja .  See  spoor.]  Obs.  or  Scot.  &  Dial.  Eng.  a  To 
search  ;  pry.  b  To  ask ;  inquire.  C  To  propose  marriage, 
spere  (sper),  v.  t.  Obs.  or  Scot.  <£•  Dial.  Eng.  1.  To 
track  ;  to  search  or  ferret  out ;  investigate  ;  examine. 

2.  To  inquire  ;  inquire  for  ;  also,  to  question  ;  ask. 

3.  To  ask  in  marriage. 

sperm  (spGrm),  ?t.  [ME.  spermc ,  OF.  esperme ,  F.  sperme , 
L.  sperma ,  Gr.  crneppa,  -aro<j,  fr.  oneLpea/  to  sow.  Of. 
spore.]  Biol,  a  The  male  fecundating  fluid  ;  semen,  b  A 
spermatozoon  or  spermatozoid. 
sperm,  n.  a  Short  for  spermaceti,  b  Sperm  oil. 

-sperm.  [See  1st  sperm.]  A  combining  form  from  Greek 
rrneppa,  seed ,  germ ,  used  chiefly  in  botany  and  denoting 
seed ;  as,  angio-sperm,  gyrnnospmn,  etc. 
sperma-ce'ti  (spGr'md-se'tT  ;  -sgt'T  ;  277),  n.  [L.  sperma 
sperm  -j-  ceti,  gen.  of  cetus  any  large  sea  animal,  a  whale, 
Gr.  ktjtck.  See  1st  sperm;  cetaceous.]  A  yellowish  or  white 
waxy  solid  which  separates  from  the  oil  obtained  from  the 
sperm  whale  (which  see).  It  is  used  in  making  candles, 
ointments,  cosmetics,  etc.,  and  consists  essentially  of 
esters  of  fatty  acids,  esp.  cetyl  palmitate. 

-spermal.  A  suffix  denoting  having  seeds.  See  -spermous. 
sper'ma  »y  (spGr'md-ri),  n.  1.  Zool.  An  organ  in  which 
spermatozoa  are  developed ;  a  sperm  gland  ;  a  testis. 

2.  Bot.  a  An  antheridium.  Rare,  b  A  pollen  tube, 
sperma-the'ea  (-the'kd),  n.  ;  pi.  -THECiE  (-se).  [NL. ;  Gr. 
arreppa  seed  -|-  6r\Kt]  receptacle.]  Zo'ol.  A  sac  connected 
with  the  female  reproductive  organs  of  most  insects  and 
many  other  invertebrates,  which  receives  and  retains  the 
spermatozoa,  often  for  a  long  period,  until  the  time  for  fer¬ 
tilizing  the  eggs.  —  sperma-the'cal  (-kdl),  a. 
sper-mat'ic  (sper-mSt'Tk),  a.  [L.  spermaticus ,  Gr.  anep - 
pariKos  :  cf.  F.  spermaiique.  See  1st  sperm.]  Anal,  it*  Zo'ol. 
Pert,  to  sperm  or  a  spermary  or  testis  ;  seminal ;  testicular, 
spermatic  animalcule,  a  spermatozoon.  Obs.  —  s.  artery, 
Anat.  S'  Zool..  an  artery  which  supplies  blood  to  a  sper¬ 
mary  or  testicle.  In  man  the  spermatic  arteries  arise  from 
the  front  of  the  aorta  a  little  below  the  renal  arteries  and 
each  passes  downward  to  the  spermatic  cord  of  the  same 
side  and  along  it  to  the  testicle.  —  s.  canal,  Anat .,  the  in¬ 
guinal  canal.  —  b.  cord,  Ana/.,  the  cord  which  suspends  the 
testicle  within  the  scrotum  and  contains  the  vas  deferens 
and  vessels  and  nerves  of  the  testicle.  It  extends  from  the 
internal  abdominal  ring,  through  the  inguinal  canal  and 
external  abdominal  ring,  downward  into  the  scrotum.  — s. 
duct,  Zo'ol.,  any  efferent  duct  of  a  spermary  or  testis ;  a  duct 
conveying  sperm.  —  b.  filament,  a  spermatozoon.  Obs.  —  a. 
fluid.  Physio/.,  sperm;  semen.—  a.  plexus  (of  veins),  the  pam¬ 
piniform  plexus  of  the  spermatic  cord.  —  s.  veins,  Anat.  & 
Zool.,  the  veins  leading  from  the  testes.  In  man  they  are 
numerous,  and  form  (with  tributaries  from  the  epididy¬ 
mis)  the  pampiniform  plexus  in  the  spermatic  cord.  From 
this  they  accompany  the  spermatic  artery,  eventually 
uniting  to  form  a  single  trunk,  which  on  the  right  side 
opens  into  the  vena  cava,  on  the  left  into  the  renal  vein. 
8per'ma-tid  (spGr'ma-tTd),  n.  [Gr.  aneppa,  -aro?,  seed.] 
Zool.  One  of  the  cells  which  arise  by  division  of  the  sec¬ 
ondary  spermatocytes  and  become  spermatozoa, 
sper'ma-tin  (-tin),  n.  Physiol.  Chem.  A  constituent  of 
semen  similar  to  alkali  albuminate,  and  said  to  impart  to 
semen  its  mucilaginous  character, 
sper  ma'ti  urn  (sper-ma'slu-ftra),  n. ;  pi.  -tia  (-a).  [NL.] 
Bot.  a  In  the  red  algae  (Rhodophyceae),  a  nonmotile  male 
gamete,  which  develops  a  cell  wall  after  its  liberation  from 
the  antheridium,  and  conjugates  with  the  carpogouiura. 
See  carpogonium.  b  In  certain  fungi  and  lichens,  a  simi¬ 
lar  cell,  developed  by  abstriction  from  sterigmata  within 
8permogonia,  and  apparently  functioning  as  male  gametes, 
though  by  many  regarded  as  a  form  of  conidia. 
sper'ma-to-  (spGr'md-t6-),sper'mo-  (spGr'mo-).  Combining 
forms  from  Greek  nreppa ,  -<xto<t,  seed,  sperm,  semen  (of 
plants  or  animals)  ;  as,  sperm atoblast,  ^permoblast. 
sper'ma-to-cyte'  (-sit/),  n.  [ spennato -  -f-  -cyte.]  Biol.  A 
cell  giving  rise  to  sperm  cells  or  spermatozoa  ;  specif.,  in 
recent  usage,  a  cell  of  the  last  generation  (secondary  sper¬ 
matocyte)  or  next  to  last  generation  (primary  spermatocyte) 
preceding  the  spermatozoon.  See  spermatogonium. 
sper  ma-to-gen'e-sis  (-jSn'e-sis),  n.  [ spennato -  -j-  - gene¬ 
sis .]  Biol.  The  formation  of  spermatozoa.  The  process,  in 
some  animals  at  least,  exhibits  striking  resemblances  to 
the  formation  and  maturation  of  the  eggs,  and  a  similar  re¬ 
duction  in  the  number  of  chromosomes  takes  place:  but  no 
small  and  functionless  cells  (like  the  polar  bodies)  are 
formed.  —  sper  ma  to  ge  net'ic  (-je-n£t'Yk),  a. 
sper'ma  to  go'ni  um  (-gS'iiT-dm),  n. ;  pi.  -gonia  (-d). 
[NL. ;  spermato-  -f-  Gr.  yovrj  offspring.]  Biol,  a  Zool.  One 
of  the  primitive  male  germ  cells.  From  the  final  genera¬ 
tion  of  spermatogonia  the  spermatocytes  develop,  b  Bot. 
A  spermogonium.  —  sperma-to-go'ni-al  (-51),  a. 


spere.  4  spar,  spear,  sphere. 
spere.  n.  Search  ;  inquiry.  Scot. 
sperehauke.  4  sparha'wk. 
sperel,  n.  [Cf.  Flemish  sperel , 
sperrel,  a  wooden  door  fasten¬ 
ing.)  A  fastening  ;  clasp.  Obs. 
sperete.  4  spirit. 
sperge  (spfirj),  it.  Distilling.  A 
charge  of  wash  for  the  still, 
sperhaak.  hauk.  4  sparhawk. 
sperit,  speritual,  -ituality.  4 
spirit,  etc.  [var.  of  spirity.I 
sper'it-y  (sp?r'l-tl).  Dial.  Eng.  I 
sperk.  4  spark. 
sper'ket  (snftr'kPt),  n.  [D.  spij- 
kertje  a  little  nail,  dim.  of  sp(f- 
ker  a  nail.)  A  peg  or  hook,  com¬ 
monly  of  wood,  on  which  har¬ 
ness,  etc.,  is  hung.  Dial.  Eng. 
sperkhalk.  4  sparhawk. 
sper'kle.  4  sparkle. 
sper'llng  (spflr'llng),  n  [See 
sparling.]  a  A  smelt  ;  a  spar¬ 
ling.  Scot.  Sr  Dial.  Eng.  b  A 
young  herring.  Local ,  U.  S. 
sper'ma-duct  (spQr'md-dftkt), 
n.  Zool.  A  spermatic  duct, 
sper'ma-gone,  sper  ma-go'ni- 
um.  Vars.  of  spermoqonk, 
spermogon  n  m.  [mafic.  Obs.  j 
sperm'al  (spGr'mdl),  a.  Sper-| 
sperm 'al- 1st,  n.  A  spermist. 
sper-man'gi-um  (sp5r-mRn'jf- 
tZm),  n.  [NL.  ;  Gr.  aireppa 
seed,  sperm  4  ayyeiov  vessel.] 
Bot.  A  conceptacle.  Ohs. 
sper'ma-phore  (spflr'md-fbr ; 
201),  n.  [Gr.  aireppa  sperm  4- 
- phore .)  Obs.  Bot.  &  The  pla¬ 
centa.  b  The  funicle. 


Sper  maph'y-ta  (s  p  5  r-m  ft  f'Y- 
td).  Var.  of  Spekmatoph vta. 
sper'ma-phyteupOr'md-flt),  n. 
Bot.  A  spermatophyte.  —  sper- 
ma-phyt'ic  (-fYt'Yk),  «. 
sper-ma'ri-um  (s  p  5  r-m  a'r  Y- 
um  ;  115),  n.  [NL.  ;  L.  sperma 
seed  4  -arium.  1  A  spermary. 
sperm  aster.  Embryol.  The  at¬ 
traction  sphere  formed  during 
the  fertilization  of  the  ovum, 
sper  ma-tan'gi-um  (s  p  Q  r'm  a- 
tttn 'jY-tZm  ),n .  [ NL.  ;Gr  aireppa, 
-ar 09,  seed  -f  ayyeioi/  vessel.] 
Bot.  The  antheridium  in  cer¬ 
tain  alga?.  [matium.I 

sper-ma'ti-a,  n„  pi.  of  si»ek-| 
sper-mat'i-cal  (spSr-m&t'Y-kdl), 
a.  Spermatic.  Obs.  or  It.  — 
sper-mat'l-cal-ly,  adv. 
sper' ma-tlf'er-ous  (s  p  0  r'm  d- 
tYf'Sr-iZs),  a.  [spermatium  4 
-ferous.)  Bearing  spermatia. 
sper-ma'ti-on  (sp5r-ma'shY-5n). 

\  ar.  of  SPERMATIUM. 

Bper-ma'ti-o-pho^e,  (-8-f5r'; 
201),  n.  Bot.  A  sporophore 
which  gives  rise  to  spermatia. 
sper'ma-tism  (spflr'md-tYz’m), 
n.  a  Physiol.  Emission  of  sperm, 
or  semen,  b  Biol.  Spermism. 
sper'ma-tist  (-tYst),  n.  Spermist. 
sper  ma-ti'tis  (spflr'md-tl'tYs), 
n.  [NL. ;  spermato-  4  -itis.]  In¬ 
flammation  of  a  vas  deferens, 
sper'ma-tive,  a.  Spermatic.  Obs. 
sper'ma-tize (spflr'md-tlz),  v.  t. 
V  t.  [Gr.  aireppan^eLv.  To 
emit, or  impregnate  with,  sperm, 
sper'ma-to-blast',  n.  [spermato- 


sper'ma-toifi  (spGr'raa-toid),  a.  [spermato- ~oid. ]  Biol. 
Resembling  sperm  or  a  sperm  cell. 

sper'ma-to-phore7  (-to-for';  201),  n.  [spermato-  +  -phore."] 

1.  Biol.  &  Physiol.  A  spermospore.  Obs. 

2.  Zool.  A  special  capsule,  packet,  or  mass,  inclosing  a 
number  of  spermatozoa  ex¬ 
truded  by  the  male  of  various 
animals.  Such  structures  oc¬ 
cur  in  many  different  groups, 
as  annelids,  mollusks,  arthro¬ 
pods,  and  some  vertebrates.  In 
cephalopoda  they  are  very  high¬ 
ly  specialized.  —  sperma- 

toph'o-ral  (-t5f'6-rdl),  a. 

Sperma-toph'y-ta  (-tof'T-td), 
n.  pi.  [NL. ;  spermato-  -f-  Gr. 

< fivroy  plant.]  Bot.  A  phylum 
embracing  the  highest  plants, 
or  those  that  produce  seeds; 
the  seed  plants,  or  flowering 
plants.  They  form  the  most 
numerous  group,  including  over 
120,000  species.  In  general,  the 


Spermatophores  of  Octopus 
bairdii,  nat.  size  B  Sper- 
matophore  before  altera¬ 
tion  ;  a,  b  Terminal  Fila¬ 
ments.  A  Spermatophore 
in  the  act  of  extruding  the 
Chain  of  Spermatozoa  (i  r); 
s  Everted  End. 


group  is  characterized  by  the  marked  development  of  the 
sporophyte,  with  great  differentiation  of  its  parts  (root, 
stem,  leaves,  flowers,  etc.) ;  by  the  extreme  reduction  of 
the  gametophyte ;  and  by  the  development  of  seeds.  All 
the  Spermatophyta  are  heterosporous ;  fertilization  of  the 
egg  cell  is  either  through  a  pollen  tube  emitted  by  the  mi¬ 
crospore  or  (in  a  few  gymnosperms)  by  spermatozoids. 
The  phrase  “flowering  plants’’  is  less  distinctive  than 
“seed  plants,”  since  the  conifers,  grasses,  sedges,  oaks,  etc., 
do  not  produce  flowers  iu  the  popular  sense.  For  this  rea¬ 
son  the  terms  Anthophyla,Phxnogamia,  and  Phanerogamia 
have  been  superseded  as  names  of  the  phylum  by  Sperma¬ 
tophyta. 


sper'ma-to-phyte'  (spGr'md-to-fit'Ji  n.  Any  plant  of  the 
phylum  Spermatophyta. —  sper'ma-to-phyt'ic  (-lTt'Tk),  a. 
sper'ma-tor-rhe'a,  sper  ina  tor  rhoe'a  (-ttf-re'd),  n. 
[NL.  ;  spermato-  -j-  -rhea.]  Med.  Abnormally  frequent 
involuntary  emission  of  the  semen  without  copulation, 
sper  ma-to  zo'al  (-to-zo'dl),  a.  Biol.  Of  or  pert,  to  a 
spermatozoon  or  spermatozoa. 

spe^ma-tO-ZO'ld  (-to-zo'Td),  n.  [spemnatozoon  -j-  Gr. 
form.]  1.  Bot.  A  motile  male  gamete  or  male  sexual  cell, 
usually  developed  within  an  antheridium,  and  liberated  in 
the  presence  of  water,  in  which  it  swims  freely  by  means 
of  cilia,  being  conducted  or  attracted  by  various  devices 
to  the  egg,  or  oosphere,  with  which  it  ultimately  fuses. 
This  type  of  gamete  occurs  among  oogamous  algae, 
throughout  the  mosses,  hepatics,  and  ferns,  and  in  certain 
gymnosperms.  It  is  rounded  in  the  lower  plants,  club- 
shaped  or  filamentous  in  the  higher,  and  bears  two  or  more 
cilia  at  the  anterior  end,  thus  differing  from  the  function¬ 
ally  similar  spermatozoon  of  animals.  See  gamete. 

2.  Zool.  A  spermatozoon.  Obs.  or  R. 
sper  ma-to  zo'on  (-5n),  n. ;  pi.  -zoa  (-a).  [NL.  ; 
spermato-  -f-  Gr.  £<l>ov  an  animal.]  Zool.  A  male 
sexual  cell  or  sperm  cell  of  an  animal,  whose  func¬ 
tion  is  the  fertilization  of  the  egg.  See  fertiliza¬ 
tion,  2.  The  spermatozoa  of  different  animals  vary 
much  in  form,  but  are  commonly  very  minute  rela¬ 
tively  to  the  eggs,  and  capable  ot  more  or  less  active 
spontaneous  movement  by  which  they  approach  and 
enter,  or  fuse  with,  the  egg.  They  are  discharged 
in  a  fluid  (semen)  or  in  gelatinous  masses  or  cap¬ 
sules  (spermatophores).  Most  frequently  they  have 
an  oval  or  elongated  head  consisting  of  a  nucleus 
with  but  little  cytoplasm,  and  a  long  tail,  or  flagel¬ 
lum.  with  which  they  swim,  which  is  connected 
to  the  head  by  a  structure  called  the  middle  piece. 

They  are  produced  in  the  male  reproductive  gland 
(testis  or  spermary),  usually  in  enormous  numbers. 

See  spermatogenesis,  spermatid. 


sper'ma-tu'ri-a  (-tu'rT-d),  n.  [NL.  ;  spermato-  -j- 
-uria.]  M<jd.  Discharge  of  semen  in  the  urine, 
sperm  cell  Biol.  A  male  sexual  cell;  a  sperm, 
spermatozoon,  or  spermatozoid. 

-spermic.  A  suffix  denoting  having  (such  or  so  many) 
seeds.  See  -spermous. 

sperm'ic  (spGr'mTk),  a.  Pertaining  to  sperm, 
sperm'ine  (spGr'mTn;  -men;  184),  ??. 

Also  -in.  [See  1st  sperm.]  Physiol. 

Chem.  A  nitrogenous  base  occurring 
combined  with  phosphoric  acid  in  semen, 
thought  by  some  to  be  ethylene  inline, 

C2H-,N.  As  a  drug  it  has  a  tonic  action, 
sperm'ism  (-mTz’m),  n.  [spermo-  -f- 
-?$77i.]  Biol.  The  theory,  formerly  held 
by  many,  that  the  sperm  or  spermatozoon 
contains  the  germ  of  the  future  embryo ;  animalculism 


Spermatozoon  of  a 
Mammal  greatly 
enlarged.  1  Acro- 
HOine  :  2  Nucleus; 
8  M  iddle  Piece  : 
•4  Axial  Filament 
of  Tail  or  Flagel¬ 
lum  :  5  Envelope 
of  same ;  6  Ter¬ 
minal  Filament. 


sperm'ist  (spGr'mTst),  n.  Biol.  A  believer  in  spermism. 

sperm  nucleus.  The  nucleus  of  the  sperm  cell  or  sper¬ 
matozoon,  called  the  male  pronacleus  after  it  has  entered 
the  egg. 

sper'ino-  (spGr'mo-).  Combining  form  from  Greek  anepya, 
seed ,  sperm.  See  spermato-. 

sper'mo-go'ni  um  (-go'nT-fim),  n.\  pi.  -nia  (-nT-a).  [NL. ; 
spermo  -j-  Gr.  yovy  offspring.]  But.  A  cup-shaped  or  de¬ 
pressed  receptacle  in  which  spermatia  are  produced  in  the 
rust  fungi  (Uredinales)  and  in  various  ascocarp  fungi  and 
lichens.  Cf.  pycnium,  conceptacle;  see  spermatium  b. 

SPCrm  oil.  A  fatty  oil  found  as  a  liquid,  with  spermaceti, 
in  the  head  cavities  of  the  sperm  whale.  See  oil,  lable  II. 

Sper'mo  phile  (spGr'mo -111  ;  -111),  n.  [Gr.  erneppa  a  seed 
-|-  -phile.]  Any  of  numerous  bur¬ 
rowing  rodents  of  the  genus  Citellus 
(syn.  Spermophilus)  and  allied  genera 
of  northern  Europe,  Asia,  and  North 
America,  called  also  gopher  and  ground 
squirrel.  They  are  related  to  the  mar¬ 
mots  and  the  true  squirrels,  but  are 
much  smaller  than  the  marmots  and 
mostly  have  shorter,  coarser  fur  than 
the  squirrels.  They  inhabit  open  prai¬ 
ries,  arid  regions,  and  mountains,  liv¬ 
ing  in  colonies  and  doing  great  dam- 
age  to  crops.  Most  of  them hibernate,  Striped  Spcrmophile. 
and  all  have  internal  cheek  pouches  for  carrying  food. 
The  best-known  Old  World  species  is  the  suslik.  A  com¬ 
mon  species  of  the  Great  Plains  of  the  United  States  is  the 
striped  spermophile  (C.  Iridecemlinea/us),  striped  with  red¬ 
dish  brown  and  buff.  A  species  (C.  frank! ini)  of  the  Mis¬ 
sissippi  Valley  and  another  (C.  beecneyi)  of  California  are 
larger  and  grayish. 

-sper'mous  (-spGr'mws),  -sper'raal  (-mSl),  -sper'mic 
(-mTk).  [Cf.  Gr.  -aneppos  (iu  comp.)  seeded.]  Combin¬ 
ing  forms  used,  chiefly  in  botany,  to  signify  having  (such  or 
so  many)  seeds  or  germs ;  seeded  ;  as,  po\y spermous,  ptero- 
spermous,  mouospermous,  mowospermal ,  peri  spermic,  etc. 

sperm  whale-  A  large  whale  ( Physeter  maerocejthahis)  of 


Sperm  Whale. 


the  warmer  parts  of  all  oceans.  Called  also  cachalot.  Its 
head  lias  a  large  closed  cavity,  called  the  case,  containing 
fluid  spermaceti  and  oil,  and  smaller  quantities  of  sper¬ 
maceti  are  contained  in  certain  regions  of  the  back ;  its 
blubber  produces  oil  of  fine  qualitjr.  Its  lower  jaw  is  pro¬ 
vided  with  a  series  of  large  conical  teeth,  but  the  upper  jaw 
has  no  functional  teeth  and  no  whalebone.  It  attains  a 
length  of  about  60  feet,  and  is  the  only  whale  having  a  throat 
large  enough  to  admit  a  man.  Ambergris  is  a  pathological 
secretion  of  its  intestines.  Several  related  whales  of  the  ge¬ 
nus  Koqia .  also  of  southern  seas,  are  only  nine  to  twelve 
feet  in  length,  and  hence  are  called  pygmy  sperm  whales. 

sper'ry-Iite  (sp?r'T-lit),  n.  [After  F.  L.  Sperry,  who  dis¬ 
covered  it.]  Min.  An  arsenide  of  platinum,  PtAs2,  oc¬ 
curring  in  grains  and  minute  isometric  crystals  of  a  tin- 
white  color.  H.,  6-7.  Sp.  gr.,  10.60.  It  is  found  near  Sud¬ 
bury,  Ontario,  Canada,  and  is  the  only  compound  of  plati¬ 
num  known  to  occur  in  nature. 

spes'sart.-ite  (spes'r/r-tit),  t?.  Also  spes'sart-ine  (-tin). 
[From  Spessart,  in  Germany.]  a  Min.  A  manganesian  va¬ 
riety  of  garnet.  See  garnet,  1 .  b  Pelrog.  A  dike  rock  con¬ 
sisting  chiefly  of  common  green  hornblende  and  plagioclase. 

spet  (sp8t),  7?.  [Orig.  unknown].  A  barracuda,  esp.  Sphy - 
rxna  sphyrsena ,  a  small  species  of  southern  Europe. 


Spet  ( Sphyrsena 
(sphyrsena).  (j1*) 

spetch  (spSch),  n.  1.  A  patch  of  any  kind.  Dial.  Eng. 
2.  pi.  Parings  and  refuse  of  leather  hides,  skins,  etc.,  used 
as  a  by-product,  as  for  making  glue. 

Spew  (spu),  v.  t.  ;  spewed  (spud) ;  spew'ing.  [ME.  spewen, 
speou  en ,  spiwen,  AS.  spite i an  (weak  v.),5/>7?<vm(6trong  v.); 
akin  to  D.  spuwen  to  spit,  OS.  &  OHG.  sjnwan ,  G.  speien , 
Icel.  spyja  to  spew,  Sw.  spy,  Dan.  spye,  Goth,  speiwan ,  Lith. 


4-  -blast.)  Biol.  A  spermatoblas-  j 
tic  cell  or  structure  ;  sometimes, 
specif.,  a  spermatid. 
Bperma-to-blas'tic  (*?  p  fi  r'm  d- 
to-blfts'tlk),  a.  Biol.  Produc¬ 
ing  sperm  or  spermatozoa, 
sper'ma-to-cele'.  n.  [spennato- 
+  -cele.)  Mc<l.  A  tumor  of  the 
scrotum  or  testicle  containing 
spermatozoa. 

sper'ma-to-cyst',  n.  [sjiermatn- 
+  -cyst.)  Zool.  A  seminal  vesi¬ 
cle.  —  sper'ma-to-cys'tic.  a. 
sper  ma-to-cys-ti'tis  (-s  i  s-t  T'- 
t  T  s),  n.  [NL.]  Med.  Inflam¬ 
mation  of  the  seminal  vesicles, 
sper  ma-to-gem'ma  (-jPm'd),  u. 
[XL.]  Biol.  A  mass  of  develop¬ 
ing  spermatocytes.  Obs. 
sper  ma-to-gen'ic  (-jPn'Yk),  a. 
Biol.  Spermatogenenc. 
sper  ma-tog 'e-nous  C-tOj'f-nws), 
a.  [spennato-  +  -genous.)  Biol. 
Producing  sperm. 
sperma-togVny  (-tQj'f-nY),  n. 
[spermato-  4-  -geny.)  Biol.  Sper¬ 
matogenesis.  Rare. 
sper'ma-to-gone'  (spftr'md-tC- 
gon'),  n.  [See  spermatogo¬ 
nium.!  In  certain  Protozoa,  a 
cell  whose  offspring  are  sperms, 
sper'ma  to-plasm  (-tft-pl&z’m), 
n.  Protoplasm  of  a  sperm  cell. 
— plas'mic  (-plSz'mYk),  a. 
sper'ma-to-plast'  (-plftst'),  n. 
Bot.  A  spermatozoid. 
sper'ma-to-spore'  (-spfir/ ;  201), 
w.  A  spermospore.  Ohs. 
sper  ma-to- the 'ca  (-the'kd),  n. 
[NL.]  Zool.  A  6permatheca. 
■perma-to'vum  (spAPma-tS'- 


vtfm),  n.;  pi.- tova  (-vd).  [NL.; 
spennato-  -f-L.  ovum  egg.]  Biol. 
A  fertilized  egg.  Rare. 
sper  ma-to-zo'an  <  -to-zfi'dn),  a. 
Biol.  Spermatozoal  —  n.  A  sper¬ 
matozoon.  [Spermatozoal.l 
sper  ma-to-zo'ic  (-Tk ),  a.  Bint.  | 
sper  ma-to-zo'i-ual  (-zfi'l-ddl), 
n.  Bot.  A  spermatozoid.  Rare. 
sper  ma-to-zo'oid  (-oid),  n.  Iliol 
A  spermatozoid. 
sper-mid 'i  um  ( s  p  £  r-m  Y  d 'Y- 
um).  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  a-nippa 
seed.!  Bot.  An  achene.  Ons. 
sper 'ml  duct  (spOr'mY-dflktJ.n. 
Zool.  A  spermatic  duct, 
s  p  e  r'm  i-f  i-c  a't  i  o  n  ( -f  Y-k  5'- 
|  shun),  n.  [sperm  -(-  -treat ion.) 
i  Secretion  of  sperm.  Obs. 
spermise.  n.  A  cheese  made 
with  curds  and  herb  juice.  Obs. 
sper'mo-blast,  n.  [spermo-  -f- 
-O  l  a  s  f.]  A  spermatoblast.  — 
sper  mo-bla8'tic,  a. 
sper'mo-carp,  n.  [spermo-  4- 
-carp.)  Bot.  In  the  Charnceae, 
the  fertilized  oftgonium.  Rare. 
sper'mo-derm.  n.  [spermo-  -f- 
aerm.)  Bot.  The  testa, 
sper'mo-duct,  n.  Zool.  Sr  Anat. 

|  A  spermatic  duct, 
sper'mo-gone  (spflr'mo-gon),  n. 
A  spermogonium. 
sper  mo-go-nif'er-ous  (-gft-nYf'- 
?r-us),  a.  [spermogonium  +  -fer- 
ous.]  Bot.  Bearing  sperrnogonia. 
sper  mog'o-nous  (s  p  P  r-m  d  g'8- 
nus),  a.  Bot.  Pertaining  to,  or 
j  resembling,  sperrnogonia. 
sper-mol'o-gist  (-mCl'0-jYst),  n. 


[Gr.  arreppokoyos  picking  up 
seeds.]  One  who  collects  seeds; 
also,  an  expert  in  spermolog}’. 
sper-mol'o-gy  (-jY),  n.  [spermo- 
4-  -logy)  Botany  which  deals 
with  seeds.  —  sper'mo-log'i-cal 
(spQr'md-ldi'Y-kdl),  a. 
Sper-moph'l-luB  (-mSf'Y-lils),  n. 
[NL.]  Zool.  Syn.  of  Citellus, 
the  chief  genus  of  sperma- 
philes.—  sper-moph'i-line  ( -lTn  ; 
-lTn  ;  183).  a.  Sr  n.  [maimiore.I 
sper'mo-phore.  Var.  of  sukk-| 
sper'mo-phore  (8  p  0  r'm  0-f  5  r; 
201),  sper  mo-pho'rl-um  (-fo'- 
rY-um  ;  201),  n.  [NL.  spenno- 
phorium.)  Rare,  a  A  sperma¬ 
tophore.  b  A  seminal  vesicle. 
Sper-moph'y-ta  <  s  p  ?  r-m  5  f 'Y- 
td).  Var.  or  Spermatophyta. 
sper'mo-phyte  (spflr'md-fTt). 
Bot.  Var.  of  spermatophyte. 
—  sper  mo-phyt'ic  (-fYt'Yk),  a. 
sper 'mo-plasm  t-plttz*m),  n 

Biol.  Spermatoplasm.  Obs. 
sper'mo-Bphere.  n.  [spermo- -P 
sphere.)  Spermatogemma.  Obs. 
sper'mo-spore,  n.  [soernto-  4 
spore.)  Biol,  a  A  cell  that  di¬ 
vides  and  forms  Bpennatohlasts. 
Obs.  b  A  spermatogemma.  Obs. 
sperm'ule  (spfir'mfil),  n.  [Dim. 
fr.  sperm.l  Zo'ol.  A  sperm  cell 
or  sperm atozobn.  Obs. 
sperm-whale  porpoise.  The 
beaked  whale  ny  per  and  on  ros- 
tratum.  I  for  better  things.] 

||  spe'ro  me  li-o'ra.  [L.JI  hope! 
speron,  n.  [It  sper  one,  or  OF. 
esperon.)  Lit.,  spur  ;  the  beak 


of  a  ship.  Obs. 
sper'ple.  4  sparple. 
sperr,  v.  t.  [Cf.  spar. ]  To  shut 
(up)  ;  inclose.  Obs.  Cf.  spar. 
sper'ra-ble.  4  sparrable. 
sperre.  4  spar,  bolt;  sphere. 
sper'ring,  u.  A  sparrow.  Obs. 
sper'rlt.  Obs.  or  dial.  var.  of 
spirit.  [perse.  Obs.  I 

sperse  (spfirs),  v.  t.  To  dis-| 
sperthe  4  sparth. 
sper'ver.  Var.  of  sparyer. 

I  6pes  ispez),  n.  [L.l  Hope. 

||  epes  bo'na.  [L.j  Good  hope  ; 
—  motto  of  Cape  Colony. 

|[  spe8  me'a  Chrls'tus.  [L.] 
Christ  (is)  my  hope. 

||  spes  re-cu  pe-ran'dl  (rfi-kn'pf- 
rdn'dl).  [L.]  Late.  Hope  of 
recovery  (of  captured  goods). 

spes  si'bi  quls'que  (sib'Y). 
[L-l  Let  each  be  (his)  hope  to 
himself.  Veryil(;Eneid,Xl.'MI). 
Ilspes  suc-ces  si-o'niB  (shk-sfsh  - 
Y:o'nIs).  [L.l  Hope  of  succes¬ 
sion  (as  of  an  heir  apparent), 
spes  tu-tis'si-ma  cae'lis.  [L.] 
lie  safest  hope  (is)  in  heaven, 
spet  Obs.  or  dial.  Eng.  of  spit. 
spetos.  spetouse.  4  spitous. 
spette.  Obs.  pret.  of  spit. 
spet'tle.  4  spittle. 
speuch'an  (spybK'dn  ;  spyflK'- 
dn),  n.  Spleuchan  Scot. 

I!  speu'de  bra-de'os,  or  in  Gr. 
anevSe  ppaSeux;  (spfl'dr-  bra- 
d«  '5s).  Make  haste  6lowly; —at¬ 
tributed  to  Augustus.  Cf.  fes- 
tina  lente.  Suetonius  (II.  25> 
■peven.  4  spavin. 


ale,  senate,  cSre,  iim,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofa ;  eve,  Svent,  find,  recent,  maker ;  ice,  Ill;  old,  obey,  orb,  6dd,  s&ft,  connect ; 

U  Foreign  Word.  4  Obsolete  Variant  of.  4  combined  with.  =  equals. 


use,  unite,  urn,  up,  circus,  menu  ; 


SPEW 


2009 


SPHERICALITY 


vith  gan- 


svjnuti,  L.  spuere  to  spit,  Gr.  nrvttv,  Skr.  shfhiv,  slithiv 
Cf.  spit. J  1.  lo  eject  from  the  stomach  ;  to  vomit. 

2.  To  cast  forth,  as  with  disgust ;  to  eject. 

I  will  spew  thee  out  of  my  mouth.  Rev.  iii  16. 
spew  (spu),  v.  i.  1.  To  vomit;  fig.,  to  pour  forth. 

2.  To  eject  seed,  as  wet  land  swollen  with  frost. 

3.  Ordnance.  To  droop  at  the  muzzle  or  bend  at  the  chase 
because  of  too  rapid  firing  ;  —  said  of  a  gun.  Obs.  or  R. 

spew,  n.  Dial,  a  That  which  is  vomited,  vomit,  b 
Spewy  soil ;  a  bog. 

spew'ing,  vb.  n.  of  spew,  v.  Specif. :  a  An  exudation  of 
soft  material  through  gravelly  or  broken  stuff  bedded  on 
spew,  or  mud,  soft  wet  clay,  or  the  like,  b  A  sweating  of 
oily  matter  from  curried  leather. 

spliac'e  late  (sfas'e-lat),  v.  i.  .•  sphac'e-lat'ed  (-lat'gd)  • 
sphac'elat'ing  (-lat'Tng).  [NL.  sphacelate,  sphucelatum, 
tomortily.  See  sphacelus.]  Med  To  die,  decay,  or  be¬ 
come  gangrenous,  as  fiesh  or  bone  ;  to  mortify, 
sphac'e  late,  v.  t.  Med.  To  affect  with  gangrene, 
sphac'e-late  (sfSs'e-lat)  )  a.  1  Med.  Affected  wi 
sphac'e  lat'ed  (-lat'gd)  f  grene;  mortified. 

2.  Bot.  Withered  or  decayed, 
sphac'e  la'tion  (-la^shwn),  ti.  Med.  The  process  of  becom¬ 
ing  or  making  gangrenous  ;  mortification. 

Sphac'e  lo'ma  (sfXs'e-lo'md),  n.  [NL.  See  sphacelus.] 
Bot.  A  genus  of  ascomycetous  parasitic  fungi,  the  most  de¬ 
structive  species  of  which  (S.  ampefinnm)  causes  anthrac- 
nose  of  the  grapevine.  See  anthracnose. 
sphac'e  lus  (sfUs'e-lus),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  6r.  (rtfxiKe Ao?  gan¬ 
grene.]  Med.  Gangrene  ;  mortification  ;  necrosis  ;  also, 
a  gangrenous  or  necrosed  part  or  mass ;  slough. 

Sphae  ral'ce-a  (sfe-r<(Fse-fi),7i.  [NL.;  Gr.  (T<f)(xipoi  globe  -f- 
aA Kta  a  malvaceous  plant.]  Bot.  A  genus  of  American 
and  South  African  malvaceous  herbs  or  shrubs,  the  globe 
mallows,  with  red,  pink,  or  white  involucellate  flowers, 
and  mostly  globose  fruit,  the  carpels  2-several-seeded. 
Sphae-rei'la  (sfe-rgl'a),  n.  [NL.,  dim.  fr.  L.  sphaera 
sphere,  Gr.  <r</>aipa ; — in  allusion  to  the  spherical  asci.] 
Bot.  A  genus  of  ascomycetous  fungi,  parasitic  mainly  on 
leaves.  S.  fragariie  causes  the  strawberry  leaf  blight, 
and  S.  tabijica  the  rot  of  the  beet  and  mangel-wurzel. 
Sphae  ri-a'ies  (sle'rT-a'lez),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  fr.  Sphseria  a 
genus  of  fungi,  fr.  Gr.  a-'fiaipa  globe.]  Bot.  One  of  the 
largest  orders  of  ascomycetous  fungi,  embracing  some 
2,000  species  parasitic  on  leaves,  wood,  or  stems.  With 
related  orders  they  comprise  the  group  formerly  called 
Pyrenomycetes . 

sphaB  rid'i-um  (sfe-rid'T-wm), 
ti.  /  pi.  -ridia  (-<i).  [NL.,dim. 
fr.  Gr.  (r^aipa  a  sphere.]  Zool. 

One  of  the  peculiar  organs  on 
the  exterior  of  most  kinds  of 
sea  urchins,  consisting  of  an 
oval  or  spherical  head  sur¬ 
mounting  a  short  pedicel.  Their  function  is  perhaps  that 
of  balancing  organs.  —  sphae- rid'l  al  (-T-dl),  a. 
sphae  ro-CO'balt  ite  (sfe'ro-ko'bGlt-It  ;  b51t-it),  n.  [Gr. 
*«/>cupa  a  sphere  -j-  cobnltite.~\  Min.  Native  cobaltous  car¬ 
bonate,  CoCO;{,  occurring  usually  in  small,  rose-red,  spher¬ 
ical  masses.  Sp.  gr.,  4.02-4.13. 

Sphae-rop'si  da'les  (sfe-rbp'sT-da'lez),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  fr. 
Sphseropsis ,  name  of  the  typical  genus,  fr.  Gr.  ai^aipa 
sphere  -f*  oi pcs  appearance.]  Bot  One  of  the  three  orders 
of  the  Fungi  Imperfecti,  consisting  of  forms  in  which  the 
conidia  occur  in  pycnidia  or  cavities  resembling  perithecia. 
It  is  a  very  extensive  gtoup,  with  four  families,  and  in¬ 
cludes  a  number  of  organisms  producing  leaf-spot  diseases. 


Splueridia  of  various  Sei 
Urchins,  much  enlarged. 


Sphae' ro-tlie'ca  (sfe'r$-the'kd),  n.  [NL. ;  Gr.  aipalpa 
sphere  -f-  Orjicri  case,  box.]  Bot.  A  genus  of  para- 
sitic  mildew  fungi  (Erysibaceie),  as  .S’.  casta  gnei, 
the  destructive  hop  mildew,  and  S.  mors-uvw , 
the  gooseberry  mildew. 

Sphag-na'ce-se(siag-na'se-e), ?*.;>/.  [NL.]  Bot. 

A  family  constituting  the  Sphagnales.  —  sphag- 
na'ceous  (-shits),  a. 

Sphag-na'les  (-lez),  n.  pi.  [NL.  See  Sphagnum.] 

Bot.  One  of  the  three  orders  of  mosses  (Musci), 
comprising  the  peat  mosses.  See  Sphagnum. 

sphag'nous  (sfSg'nits),  a.  Bot.  Pertaining  to 
mosses  of  the  genus  Sphagnum  ;  abounding  in 
peat  or  bog  moss. 

Sphag'num  (-nftra),n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  cr</>d- 
yvos  a  kind  of  moss.]  1.  Bot.  A  large  ge¬ 
nus  of  mosses,  type  and  sole  representative 
of  the  family  Sphagnacese ;  the  peat,  or  bog, 
mosses.  They  form  a  remarkably  distinct 
group,  having  a  protonema  not  filamen¬ 
tous,  but  like  the  prothallium  of  a  fern  ; 
the  pseudopodium  is  an  outgrowth  of  the 
gametophyte,  and  not  a  part  of  the  sporogonium,  as  in 
other  mosses.  The  leaves  contain  abundant  aqueous  tissue 


Sporogonium  of 
Sphagnum  (N. 
cymb(folunn).  1 
Operculum  ;  2 
Calyptra  :  6  Va- 
ginula  ;  4  Stalk, 
o  r  Pseudopo- 
dium. 


spewd  Spewed.  Ref.  Sp. 
spew'er,  n.  One  who  spews, 
spew'y  (spQ'T),  </  Wet;  boggy; 
foggv  ;  also,  frothy  ;  pulpy. 
Dial.  Eng.  —  spew'i-ness  (-T- 
n6s),  n.  Dial.  Eng. 

8pey'«pa).  Scot  var.  of  spae. 
speyde  4  spade 
Spey'side'  pine  (spa'sTd'). 
[Spey,  river  of  Scotland  4-  xit/e.] 
A  variety  (Finns  eulvest ms  ho¬ 
rizontal  is)  of  the  Scotch  pine, 
having  horizontal  branches  and 
red  wood. 

S.  P.  G  Abbr.  Society  for  the 
Propagation  of  the  Gospel, 
sp  gr  Abbr  Specific  gravity 
sphae 'el  (sffts'cM),  n.  [Gr. 
a<t>aic tAo?  :  cf.  F  sphacele .] 
Med.  Gangrene, 
spha-ce'li  a  (sf  ri-ae'lT-d),  n. 
[NL.,  fr.  Gr.  <r</>axe Aos  gan¬ 
grene.]  Bot.  The  conidial  stage 
of  ergot  ( Cl  a  ri  ceps  purpurea), 
orig.  described  as  a  distinct  ge¬ 
nus  of  fungi  ;  —  now  commonly 
called  sphaceha  stage. 
sphac'el-ism  (sffts'cl-Yz’m),  n. 
Sled.  Sphacelate  condition. 
sphac/e-lo-der'ma  (-£-1  8-d  Q  r'- 
ma),  n  [NL  See  sphacelus  ; 
-derm.]  Gangrene  of  the  skin, 
sphac'e-lo-tox'in  (-tbk'sYn),  n. 
[Gr.  <T<f>aKfhos  gangrene  -f 
fOMw.]  Chem.  A  yellow  crys- 


I  talline  substance  said  to  be  the 
active  principle  of  ergot 
sphae  raph'i-de3  (sff-rflf'Y- 
dez),  n.  pi  f  [XL.  ;  Gr.  (T^aipa 
sphere  -4-  pa-<l> Is  needle  ]  Bot. 
Spherical  aggregations  of  raph- 
j  ides  in  certain  plant  cells, 
sphte-ren'chy-mai  s  f  3-r  2  rj'k  Y- 
md),  n.  [NL.  ;  Gr  tr</>aipa 
sphere  4-  -enchyma.]  Bot.  Sphe¬ 
roidal  parenchyma 
Sphae  ri-a'ce-ae  ( sf e' rY-a'sf-e), 
n.  pi.  [NL.J  Bot.  The  type 
family  of  Sphaniales.—  sphae  rl- 
a'ceous  (-sht/s),  a. 
sphae'  ris-te'ri-um  (sfe-'rYs-te'- 
rY-fim),  n.  [L.,  fr.  Gr  <T(paipi- 
< TTr/piou ,  fr.  afyaipi^eiv  to  play 
I  at  ball.]  Class  Antiq.  A  room 
1  or  inclosure  for  ball  playing, 
sphae'rlte  (sfe'rlt),  n.  [G. 
sphdrtU  fr.  Gr.  <r0alpa  ball.] 
.Win.  A  light  gray  or  bluish  hy¬ 
drous  phosphate  of  aluminium, 

|  in  globular  concretions. 
Sphae'ri-um  (-rY-wm),  n.  INL  , 
fr.  Gr.  cr(f>aipiov ,  dim.  of  <r</)ai- 
pa  a  sphere.]  Zoo  I.  A  widely 
distributed  genus  of  small  vi¬ 
viparous  fresh-wnter  bivalves 
liavingathin, light-colored  shell. 
Sphae  ro-coc-ca'ce-ae  (sfe'rfi-kB- 
ka'se-e),  n. pi.  A  family  of  red 
,  seaweeds  oi  the  order  Khody- 


composed  of  colorless  cells,  interspersed  with  those  con¬ 
taining  chloroplasts.  The  plants  grow  only  in  swamps  or 
m  water,  where  by  annual  decay  they  build  up  layers  of 
peat. 

2.  [/.  c.]  Any  plant  of  the  genus  Sphagnum  ;  also,  col¬ 
lectively,  a  mass  of  these  plants  used  by  florists  in  packing, 
potting,  etc. 

sphal'er  ite  (sf51'er-It),  n.  [Gr.  <r<pa\ep6<;  treach  erous,  un- 
j  certain.]  Min.  A  widely  distributed  ore  of  zinc,  composed 
i  essentially  of  zinc  sulphide,  ZnS,  but  often  containing  iron, 
manganese,  etc.  It  occurs  in  isometric  crystals  or  cleavable 
,  masses  of  resinous  to  adamantine  luster  and  (commonly) 
yellow,  brown,  or  black  color.  H.,  3.5-4.  Sp.  gr.,  3.9-4. 1. 
It  has  a  highly  perfect  dodecahedral  cleavage.  Called  also 
blende  or  sine  blende ,  mock  lead,  false  galena ,  blackjack. 
sphene  (sfen),  n.  [F.  sphene ,  fr.  Gr.  aijuiu  a  wedge,  from  a 
form  of  its  crystals.]  Min.  Titanite,esp.when  light-colored, 
sphe-neth'moid  (sfe-ngth'moid),  a.  [ sphenoid  -f*  ethmoid .] 
Zo'ol.  Designating,  or  pertaining  to,  a  bone  of  the  skull 
which  surrounds  the  anterior  end  of  the  brain  in  many  am¬ 
phibia  ;  the  girdle  bone  —  n.  The  splienethmoid  bone, 
sphe'nic  (sfe'nTk),  a.  [Gr.  cnbrjv  wedge.]  Wedge-shaped  ; 
as,  a  sphenic  number,  or  one  having  for  its  factors  three 
unequal  prime  integers. 

sphe'ni  on  (-nT-on),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  a  wedge.] 

Craniol.  The  lower  frontal  apex  of  the  parietal  bone.  See 
CRANIOMETRY,  IllllSt. 

Sphe  nis'ei  d®  (sfe-nTs'T-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.  See  Spheniscus.] 
Zo'ol.  A  family  containing  all  the  existing  penguins. — 
sphe  nis'eine  (-in  ;  -Tn  ;  1S3),  a. 

Sphe-nis  cl-for'rnes  (-T-f6r'mez),  n.  pi.  [NL.]  Zo'ol.  The 
order  of  flightless  aquatic  birds  consisting  of  the  penguins. 
See  penguin,  2. 

Sphe  nis'eus  (ste-nIs'kMs),7i.  [Gr.(T(brll'l<TK0^ a  small  wedge, 
fr.  a(\>r,v  wedge  ;  —  from  the  shortness  of  the  bird’s  wings.] 
Zool.  The  genus  consisting  of  the  jackass  penguins, 
sphe'no- (sfe'no-).  a  Combining  form  from  Greek  <r</> ijv, 
wedge.  b  Anat.  Combining  form  denoting  connection 
with ,  or  relation  to ,  the  sphenoid  bone. 
sphe'no-gram  (sfe'no-gr5m),  n.  [spheno-  +  - gram .]  A 
cuneiform,  or  arrow-headed,  character, 
sphe'nold  (sle'noid),  a.  [Gr.  a</>T7yoei5r7s  ;  (r<^r\v  a  wedge 
~h  et'Sc;  form.]  1.  Wedge-shaped;  as,  a  sphenoid  crystal. 
2.  Anat.  d;  Zo'ol.  Designating,  pertaining  to,  or  in  the 
region  of,  a  compound  bone  of  the  base  of  the  cranium  of 


various  vertebrates,  formed  by  the  fusion  of  several  bony 
elements  with  the  basisplienoid  (the  element  of  the  basi¬ 
cranial  axis  next  in  front  of  the  basioccipital).  The  extent 
and  manner  of  fusion  of  the  different  elements  varies  in 
different  animals,  and  in  comparative  anatomy  the  ele¬ 
ments  are  commonly  treated  separately.  In  man  the 
sphenoid  bone  consists  of  a  median  body,  from  whose  sides 
extend  a  pair  of  broad,  curved,  winglike  expansions,  the 
greater  wings.  In  front  of  these  is  another  pair  of  much 
smaller  triangular  lateral  processes,  the  lesser  wings.  From 
the  lower  surface  two  large  deeply  cleft  processes,  the 
pterygoid  processes  (which  see),  extend  downward.  The 
body  of  the  sphenoid  is  chiefly  formed  of  the  basisplienoid, 
but  its  anterior  part  represents  the  presphenoid.  The 
greater  wings  and  external  plate  of  the  pterygoid  proc¬ 
esses  are  formed  of  the  alisphenoids,  and  the  lesser  wings 
of  the  orbitosphenoicls.  The  inner  plate  of  the  pterygoid 
processes  represents  the  pterygoids  of  the  lower  verte¬ 
brates.  See  also  sphenoturbinal. 
sphe'noid  (sfe'noid),  n.  1.  Cryst.  A  wedge- 
shaped  crystal  form  of  the  tetragonal  system 
having  four  like  isosceles  faces,  often  ob¬ 
served  with  clialcopyrite.  It  may  be  regarded 
as  a  hemihedral  form  of  the  double  square 
pyramid,  that  is,  the  form  which  results  by 
suppressing  alternate  faces  of  the  double 
pyramid  and  extending  the  remaining  faces 
till  they  intersect.  Some,  however,  call  this 
a  bisphenoid ,  and  define  a  sphenoid  as  a  form  Tetragonal 
having  two  faces  only,  meeting  in  a  wedge-  Sphenoid, 
shaped  edge,  which  form  can  exist,  on  crystals,  in  com¬ 
bination  only.  See  form,  ?i.,  3  d. 

2.  The  sphenoid  bone, 
sphe-noi'dal  (sfe-noi'dal),  a.  1.  Sphenoid. 

2.  Cryst.  Pertaining  to,  or  resembling,  a  sphenoid, 
sphenoidal  fissure.  Anal.,  the  foramen  lacerum  anterius.  —  s. 
process.  Anat.  a  A  process  on  the  superior  border  of  the 
perpendicular  plate  of  the  palatine  bone  articulating  with 
the  sphenoid,  b  A  backward  prolongation  of  the  cartilage 
of  the  nasal  septum  between  the  vomer  and  the  perpendicu¬ 
lar  plate  of  the  ethmoid.  — s.  sinuses,  Anat.,  a  pair  of  ir¬ 
regular  cavities  in  the  body  of  the  sphenoid  bone.  They 
communicate  with  the  nasal  f oss*.  —  s.  spongy,  or  turbi¬ 
nated,  bones,  Anat.,  the  sphenoturbinal  bones, 
sphe'no-max'il-la-ry  (sfe'no-mak'sT-la-rT),  a.  Anat.  Per¬ 
taining  to  the  sphenoid  and  maxillary  bones, 
sphenomaxillary  fissure,  Anat.,  a  cleft  by  which  the  orbit 
communicates  with  the  temporal,  zygomatic,  and  spheno¬ 
maxillary  fossae,  —s.  fossa,  a  small  triangular  space  be¬ 
neath  the  apex  of  the  orbit. 


menialea.  It  includes  the  spe¬ 
cies  which  yield  agar.  —  spha  - 
ro-coc-ca'ceous  (-sh«s).  a. 
sphae'roid.  Var.  of  spheroid. 
sphae-rom'e-ter  Var.  of  mmie- 
rometek. 

sphse  ro-sid'er-ite  (sfe'rfi-sYd'- 
?r-Tt),  n.  Siderite  occurring  in 
spheroidal  musses, 
sphse'ro  spore  (sfe'r*-sp5r;  201), 
n.  [Gr.  aifiaipa  sphere  +  spore. J 
Bot.  A  tetraspore  Rare. 
sphaer'ule  (sfer'ool:  sfe'rool), 
sphaer'u-lite  (sfPr'OO-ITt ;  sie'- 
rt>0-).  Vars.  of  M’Hkkule.  etc. 
spha'gi-on  (sla'jY-fin  ;  sflg'Y- 
6n).  ti.  ;  pi.  -o  I  a  (-d).  [Gr. 
a -Pay i.ov.  ]  Gr.  Rehg.  An  ani¬ 
mal  sacrifice  entirely  con¬ 
sumed  ;  a  holocaust, 
sphag-nic'o-lous  (sfJig-nYk'o- 
lus),  a.  [Sphagnum  +  L.  rolere 
to  inhabit.]  Bot.  Inhabiting,  or 
growing  in,  sphagnum  moss. 
8phag-noro-gy  (sfflg-nCl'C-iY), 
n.  [Sjdiagnum  -t-  -logy.]  Bot. 
The  branch  of  bryology  which 
treats  of  the  peat  mosse*.— sphag- 
nol'o-gist  (-nOl'O-jlst),  n. 
spbalm.  n.  IGr.  cr</>dAua  1 
False  step  ;  error.  Obs. 
Sphar'gis  (sfar'jYs),  n.  [NL.] 
Zool.  Syn.  of  Dermochelys,  the 
genus  consisting  of  the  leather¬ 
back  turtle  (which  see). 


spheare.  •[•sphere. 

Sphec'i-dffi  (sfcs'I-de).  n.  pi. 
[NL.]  Zool.  Var.  of  Sphegi- 
d.f.  sphec'id  ( -Id ),  a  V  n. 
Sphe-ci^na  (sfe-sT'nd n.  pi. 
[NL.  ;  Gr  <r^rj/fdc,  wasp 

+  -ma.)  Zool  A  group  of  wasps 
nearly  equivalent  to  Fossores. 
See  digger  wasp.  A  more  or 
less  nearlv  equivalent  group  is 
called  Sphe-coi'de  ai-koi'dc-ti). 
Spheg'i-dae  (sf.  j'l-de).  tu  pi. 
[NL  ,  irreg.  fr.  Gr  <r</>i 
k 09,  wasp  4—  idle.]  Zool.  A  fam¬ 
ily  of  wasps  having  the  first  seg¬ 
ment  of  the  abdomen  generally 
prolonged  into  a  long,  smooth, 
cylindrical  petiole,  as  in  the 
mud  daubers  and  some  digger 
wasps.  —  spheg'id  (-Yd),  a.  Sf  n. 
Sphe  gol'de  a  (sfe-goi'd^-d ),  n. 
pi  Zool.  \'ar  of  Sphkcoidea. 
sphen'do-ne  (sfen'dC-ne),  n. 
[Gr.  <T<t>ci'&6vT)  sling,  headband.] 
Gr.  Antiq  a  A  kind  of  woman’s 
headband  or  fillet,  b  A  semi¬ 
circular  part  or  place,  as  at  the 
end  of  a  stadium, 
sphe  neth  moi 'dal  (sfe'neth- 
moi'd'U),  a.  Zool.  Sphenoeth¬ 
moidal. 

Sphe-nis'ci  (sff-nYs'I),  n.  pi. 
[i\L.]  Zool.  A  suborder  coex¬ 
tensive  with  Sphenisciformes. 

Sphe-nit'co-mor'phae  (sfe-nYs/- 


!  splie'no  pal'a-tine  (sfe/n$-p5Fd-tm;  -tin),  a.  Anat.  Per¬ 
taining  to  the  sphenoid  and  palatine  bones, 
sphenopalatine  foramen.  Anat.,  a  foramen,  or  more  often  a 
i  deep  notch  (s.  notch)  between  the  sphenoidal  and  orbital 
|  parts  of  the  vertical  plate  of  the  palatine  bone  which  by 
i  articulation  with  the  sphenoid  bone  is  converted  into  a 
foramen.  -  g.  ganglion,  Anat.,  a  large  ganglion  in  the  spheno¬ 
maxillary  lossa  ,  the  Meckelian  ganglion.  Its  roots  are  : 
a  sensory,  from  the  superior  maxillary  nerve;  a  motor, 
from  the  facial  nerve,  and  a  sympathetic,  from  the  ca- 
Pl^us  »  fh®  t wo  last-named  roots  joining  to  form  the 
V  luian  nerve.  Its  branohes  are  distributed  to  the  orbit, 
palate,  nose,  nasal  fossae,  and  pharynx, 
sphe  no-pa  ri'e-tal  (-pd-ri'e-tal),  a.  Anat.  Pertaining  to 
the  sphenoid  and  parietal  bones.  —  sphenoparietal  index, 
Cranium .,  the  ratio  of  the  breadth  of  the  skull  from  stenion 
to  stenion  to  its  greatest  breadth. 

Sphe'no  phyl'lum  (sfe'no-fTl'wm),  n.  [NL.  ;  spheno-  -f~ 
Gr.  <f)\jAAoi'  leaf.]  Paleobot.  A  genus  of  Paleozoic  fossil 
plants  allied  to  the  club  mosses  and  horsetails,  but  usually 
considered  as  typifying  a  distinct  family  (Sphenophyl- 
lacea?)  and  order  (Sphenophj'llales).  They  have  jointed 
stems,  whorls  of  cuneate  leaves,  and  terminal  cones  or 
sporopliylls.  They  occur  from  the  Devonian  to  the  Permian, 
sphe-not'ic  (sfe-nbt'Tk),  a.  [ spheno -  -f  Gr.  ol*s,  turds,  the 
ear.]  Zool.  Designating,  or  pertaining  to,  a  bone  of  the 
skull  of  many  fishes  situated  above  the  prootic  and  often 
forming  part  of  the  boundary  of  t lie  orbit, 
sphe  no-tur'bi  nal  (sfe'no-tfii'bT-ndl),  a.  Anat.  Pert,  to 
or  designating  a  pair  of  small  curved  plates  of  bone  at  the 
anterior  and  inferior  part  of  the  body  of  the  sphenoid  bone. 
In  man  they  are  attached  to  the  sphenoid  until  the  age  of 
puberty.  —  n.  A  sphenoturbinal  bone, 
spher'al  (sfer'al),  a.  1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  sphere. 

2.  Rounded  like  a  sphere;  sphere-shaped ;  lienee,  sym¬ 
metrical  ;  complete  ;  perfect. 

3.  Of  or  pert,  to  the  spheres  of  ancient  astronomy  ;  hence, 
Poetic ,  in  allusion  to  their  supposed  music,  harmonious. 

sphe-ra'tion  (sfe-ra'shiin),  7/.  [sphere -at  ion.]  Actor 
process  of  taking  the  form  of  a  sphere, 
sphere  (sfer),  n.  [ME.  spere,  OF.  espere ,  F.  sphere,  L. 
sphaera,  fr.  Gr.  tr</>acpa  a  sphere,  a  ball.]  1.  Geom.  a  A 
body  or  space  bounded  by  one  surface  all  points  of  which 
are  equally  distant  from  a  point  within  called  its  center. 
b  The  bounding  surface  itself. 

2.  Hence,  any  globe  or  globular  body,  esp.  a  celestial  one. 

3.  A  globe  representing  the  earth  or  heavens. 

4  Astron.  a  The  apparent  surface  of  the  heavens  (half  of 
which  forms  the  dome  of  the  visible  sky,  which  is  assumed 
to  be  spherical  and  everywhere  equally  distant  from  the 
earth)  in  which  the  heavenly  bodies  seem  to  have  their 
places,  and  on  which  the  various  astronomical  circles,  as  of 
right  ascension  and  declination,  the  equator,  ecliptic,  etc., 
are  conceived  to  be  drawn;  an  ideal  geometric  sphere, 
with  the  astronomical  and  geographical  circles  in  their 
proper  positions  on  it.  b  In  ancient  astronomy,  one  of  the 
concentric  and  eccentric  revolving  spherical  transparent 
shells  in  which  stars,  sun,  planets,  and  moon  were  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  set,  and  by  which  they  were  carried,  in  such 
manner  as  to  produce  their  apparent  motions.  Cf.  music 
of  the  spheres ,  under  music. 

5.  Circuit  or  range  of  action,  knowledge,  or  influence ; 
compass  ;  province  ;  place  or  scene  of  action  or  existence. 

Taking  her  out  of  the  ordinary  relations  with  humanity,  and 
inclosing  her  in  a  sphere  by  herself  Hawthorne. 

6.  Rank  ;  order  of  society;  social  position  or  class. 

7-  An  orbit,  as  of  a  star  ;  a  circuit.  Obs.  or  R.  Shak. 

Z  Logic.  =  extension,  3.  Rare. 

9.  The  atmosphere  ;  the  upper  air ;  the  heavens.  Poetic. 
Syn .  —  Globe,  orb,  circle. 

sphere  of  influence,  Internal.  Law,  a  territory  within  which 
the  political  influence  or  the  interests  of  one  nation  are 
permitted  by  other  nations  to  be  more  or  less  exclusive. 
The  term  is  loosely  used,  esp.  of  regions  more  or  less  under 
the  control  of  a  nation,  but  not  constituting  a  formally 
recognized  protectorate  or  suzerainty.  Sphere  of  action, 
sphere  of  interest,  zone  of  influence,  field  of  operations,  are 
similarly  used.  — s.  of  osculation,  Math.,  the  sphere  through 
four  consecutive  points  of  a  space  curve. 


sphere  (sfer),  v.  t. ;  sphered  (sferd) ;  sphering  (sfer'Tng). 

1.  To  place  in  a  sphere  or  among  the  spheres  ;  to  insphere. 

2 .  To  form  into  a  sphere ;  to  make  spherical,  or  spheral. 

3.  To  inclose  as  in  a  sphere  ;  to  surround.  Obs.  or  R. 

4  To  send  in  a  circuit  ,  to  circulate.  Obs.  <t*  R. 

sphere  geometry.  That  geometry  in  which  the  sphere  is 
taken  as  the  element. 

spher'ic  (sfer'Tk),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  sphere  or  the 
spheres  ;  resembling  a  sphere  ;  spherical ;  orbital, 
spheric  motion.  Mnh.,  motion  of  a  body  such  that  every 
point  in  it  keeps  the  same  distance  from  a  fixed  point, 
spher'i-cal  (sfer'T-ktf  1),  a.  [L.  sphaericus,  Gr.  o-^aipiKo*  : 
cf.  F .  spherique.']  1.  Having  the  form  of  a  sphere  ;  like 
a  sphere  ;  globular  ;  orbicular  ;  as,  a  spherical  body. 

2.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  sphere  or  spheres. 


kft-m6r'fe),  n.  pi.  [NL.]  See 
Spheniscus;  -morph.]  Zool. 
In  Huxley’s  classification,  a 
group  equivalent  to  Sphenieci- 
founes.-  sphe  nis'eo-morph 
(-nYfi'kfl-mdrf),  sphe-nis  co- 
mor'phic  (-mfir'fYk),  a. 

8phe  no-ccph'a-ly  (sfe'nfi-sSf'- 
<>-lY),  n.  [spheno-  4-  Or  Ke<l>aArj 
head.]  Craniol.  Wedge  shape 
of  the  head  due  to  synosteosis 
of  the  sagittal  suture  with  com¬ 
pensatory  growth  in  the  region 
of  the  'anterior  fontanel.  — 
sphe  no  ceph'a-lous(-l?'<s).Bphe  - 
no-ce  phal'ic  (-sMfll'Yk),  a. 
Sphe'no  don  (sfe'nO-dOn),  n. 
I spheno -  +  Gr.  oSoiis,  a  tooth  ] 
Zool.  a  The  genu6  containing 
the  tuatnra.  It  constitutes  a  fam¬ 
ily,  Sphe  no-don'ti-dae  (-dOn'ti- 
de).  b  [Lc.]  Any  animal  of  this 
genus.  —  sphe'no-dont  (-d6nt), 
a.  Sr  n.  [ethmoidal.  I 

sphe'no-eth'moid,  a.  Spheno-| 
sphe  no-eth-moi'dal  ( -eth-moi'- 
d<?l),  a.  Anat.  Of  or  pert,  to  the 
sphenoid  and  ethmoid  bones, 
sphe'no  fron'tal,  a.  Pert,  to  the 
sphenoid  and  frontal  bones. 
sphe-nog'ra-phy(  sff-nOg'ra-fY), 
n.  I spheno -  -f  -graphy. J  Art  of 
writing  in  or  deciphering  cunei¬ 
form  characters.  —  sphe  nog'- 
ra-pher  (-f  5  r),  n.-sph  e  n  o- 


graph'ic  (sfe'no-gr&f'Tk  ),  a. — 
sphe-nog'ra-phist  (sfC-nOg'rd- 

flst),  n. 

sphe  no  man-dib'u-lar  (-m  II  n- 
dlb'fl-lrir),  a.  Connecting  the 
sphenoid  bone  and  mandible. 
Sphe  no-phyl-la'ce-ae  (-fl-la's?- 
e),  ii.  pi.  [NL.]  Paleobot.  See 
Sphenoph vllum.  —  s  p  he  n  o- 
hyl  la'ceous  (-shits),  a. 
phe  no-phyl-la'ies  (-lez),  n.  pi. 
|NL.]  See  Sphenoph yllum. 
Sphe-nop'ter  is  (sff-nQp'tPr-Ys), 
n.  [NL  ;  spheno-  -f  Gr.  m-cpi? 
fern.]  Paleobot.  A  genus  of 
Paleozoic  fossil  pteridospermu, 
having  cuneate  pinnules, 
sphe'no-tribe  (sfe'nC-trTb),  n. 
[spheno-  4-  Gr.  rpijSecp  to  rub, 
bruise.]  Obstetrics.  An  instru¬ 
ment  for  crushing  the  fetal  head 
spher'a-ble  vs  1  e  r'd-b’l),  a. 
That  may  be  made  spherical.  R. 
sphe  ral 'i-ty  (sfP-rhl'Y-tY),  a. 
State  of  being  spheral, 
sphe-ras'ter  (-r&s't?r),  n.  (See 
sphere;  1st -aster.J  Zo'ol.  A 
many-rayed  sponge  spicule  with 
a  spherical  central  body, 
sphere,  v.  i.  To  revolve.  Obs. 
sphere  crystals.  Spharaphides. 
sphere'less.  a.  Having  no 
sphere,  or  orbit;  wandering. 
Poetic.  [ tY),  n.  Sphericity.] 

spher'i-cal'i-ty  (s  f  P  r'Y-k  &  KY-I 


food,  foot ;  out,  oil ;  chair  ;  go  ;  sing,  igk  ;  then,  thin ;  nature,  verdure  (250) ;  K  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144) ;  boN  ;  yet ;  zh  =  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Guide. 

Full  explanations  ot*  Abbreviation*,  Signs,  etc..  Immediately  precede  the  Vocabulary. 
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3.  Of  or  pert,  to  the  heavenly  bodies,  or  their  spheres 
(sense  4  b). 

Thieves,  and  trenchers  by  spherical  predominance.  Shak. 
spherical  aberration.  See  aberration,  4.  —  s.  angle,  one  made 
by  two  arcs  of  great  circles  that  intersect  on  a  sphere.  —  s. 
astronomy,  that  branch  of  the  science  which  treats  chiefly 
of  problems  relating  to  the  celestial  sphere. —  a.  conic,  a 
curve  which  is  the  intersection  of  a  cone  of  the  second  de¬ 
gree  with  a  sphere  concentric  with  the  vertex  of  the  cone  ; 

—  called  also  spherical  conic  section.—  a.  coordinates.  See 
coordinate,  2.  —  a.  curvatura.  Math,  a  The  curvature 
of  an  osculating  sphere,  b  Plane  curvature  in  any  part  of 
a  twisted  curve,  c  Surface  curvature  where  the  osculat¬ 
ing  quadric  is  a  sphere,  —  a.  excess,  Oeom..  the  amount  by 
which  the  sum  of  the  three  angles  of  a  spherical  triangle 
exceeds  two  right  angles,  —  a.  function.  Math .,  a  spherical 
harmonic.  — s.  geometry,  that  branch  of  geometry  which 
treats  of  spherical  magnitudes ;  the  doctrine  of  the  sphere, 
esp.  of  circles  described  on  it.  —  ■-  harmonic  (of  the  nth 
degree),  Math.,  any  homogeneous  function,  Vn,  of  x.y,z , 
of  nth  degree,  that  satisfies  Laplace's  equation  v2V  =  0. 
Ordinarily,  however,  this  equation  is  first  transformed  to 
spherical  coordinates  r,  0,  <£,  and  its  solution  then  is  called 
a  solid  spherical  harmonic,  (In.  This  divided  by  rn  yields  a 
function  of  0  and  <f>  only,  a  surface  spherical  harmonic  .  If 
(f)  does  not  appear  the  harmonic  is  called  a  zonal  harmonic , 
either  solid  or  surface.  Harmonics  express  the  distribution 
of  an  agent  over  a  surface.  —  s.  harmonic  analysis,  the  doc¬ 
trine  of  spherical  harmonics ;  a  method  which  is  widely 
used  in  physical,  esp.  in  potential,  problems,  in  order  to  de¬ 
termine  a  function  that  shall  satisfy  Laplace’s  equation  for 
a  certain  region  of  space  and  assume  specified  values  over  a 
given  boundary,  often  a  sphere  surface,  whence  the  names 
spherical  harmonics  ( Kelvin )  and  Kugelfunctionen.  or  kugel 
functions  ( Herne).  —  s.  inversion.  See  inverse  figures.  —  s. 
lemniacate,  Astron.,  the  “figure  eight”  lemniscate  when  de¬ 
scribed  on  the  celestial  spnere  ;  —  Schiaparelli’s  name.  —  s. 
lune,  a  portion  of  a  sphere  surface,  bounded  by  two  great 
semicircles.— a.  opening, the  magnitude  of  a  solid  angle.  See 
solid  angle.  —  s.  pendulum.  =  conical  pendulum.  —  s.  per¬ 
spective.  See  perspective,  3.—  s.  polygon,  Oeom .,  a  figure 
analogous  to  a  plane  polygon,  formed  on  a  sphere  by  arcs 
of  great  circles.  —  s.  projection,  the  projection  of  a  sphere 
surface,  esp.  upon  a  plane.  See  project,  v.  /.,  3.—  s.  reduc¬ 
tion  factor,  Elec.  Lighting ,  the  ratio  of  the  mean  spherical 
to  the  mean  horizontal  candle  power  of  a  lamp.  —  s.  sailing. 
See  sailing,  2.—  s.  sector.  See  under  sector.-  s.  segment, 
the  segment  of  a  sphere.  See  segment,  2  b.  —  s.  triangle,  a 
figure  on  a  sphere,  formed  by  the  arcs  of  three  great  circles 
that  mtersect  each  other.  —  s.  trigonometry,  trigonometry 
applied  to  spherical  triangles  and  polygons.  —  s.  ungula, 
Oeom.,  a  spherical  wedge.— a.  vault.  Arch.,  a  vault  having  ap¬ 
proximately  the  form  of  part  of  a  sphere  ;  a  cupola  of  circu-  | 
ar  plan.  —  s.  wedge,  Oeom.,  the  portion  of  a  sphere  included 

between  two  half  planes  that  intersect  in  a  diameter. 

—  spher'l  cal  ly,  adv.  —  splier'i-cal  ness,  n. 
Bphe-ric'i-ty  (sfe-ns'i-ti),  n.  [Cf.  F.  sphericite.]  Quality 

or  state  of  being  spherical ;  roundness. 
spher'ics  (sfSr'Tks),  n.  Math.  The  doctrine  of  the  sphere  ; 
the  science  of  the  properties  and  relations  of  the  circles, 
figures,  and  other  magnitudes  of  a  sphere  produced  by 
planes  intersecting  it;  spherical  geometry  and  trigonometry. 
Bpher'o-graph  (sfer'o-gr&f ;  sfSr'fc-),  n.  [sphere  -f- -graph.'] 

1.  Navig.  &  Astron.  Two  cardboards  containing  various 
circles,  and  turning  upon  each  other  in  such  a  manner  that 
any  possible  spherical  triangle  may  be  readily  found,  and 
the  measure  of  the  parts  read  off  by  inspection. 

2.  A  disk  ruled  with  meridians  and  parallels  in  stereo¬ 
graphic  projection,  for  the  solution  of  problems  in  spherics. 

sphe'rold  (sfe'roid),  n.  £L.  sphaeroides  ball-like,  spherical, 
Gr.  o^cupoe^/jc  ;  <r$aipa  sphere  -j-  et  80s  form  '.  cf.  F. 
spherdide.]  A  figure  like  a  sphere,  but  not  spherical ;  esp., 
an  ellipsoid  of  revolution. 

Bphe  roi'dal  (sfc-roi'd&l),  a.  Having  the  form  of  a  sphe¬ 
roid  ,  consisting  of,  or  characterized  by,  spheroids, 
spheroidal  epithelium.  Ana/.,  glandular  epithelium,  —  s.  state, 
Physics,  the  state  of  a  liquid,  as  water,  when,  on  being 
thrown  on  a  surface  of  highly  heated  metal,  it  gathers  in 
spheroidal  drops  or  masses,  at  a  temperature  several  de¬ 
grees  below  ebullition,  and  without  actual  contact  with  the 
heated  surface,  owing  to  a  cushion  of  nonconducting  vapor, 
sphe'roi-dic'i-ty  (sfe'roi-dis'T-tl)  (  n.  Quality  or  state  of 
sphe-roi'di-ty  (sfe-roi'di-tT)  i  being  spheroidal, 
sphe-rom'e-ter  (sfe-r5m'e-ter),  77.  [sphere  -f*  -meter:  cf. 
F.  spherometre .]  Physics.  An  instru¬ 
ment  for  measuring  the  curvature  of 
spherical  and  other  surfaces. 
spheTo-po'lar  (sfe'ro-po'lar),  a.  Math. 

Reciprocal  with  respect  to  a  sphere  — 

».  A  spheropolar  figure, 
spher'ule  (sfer'ool ;  277),  n.  [L.  sphae- 
rula :  cf .  F.  spherule.]  A  little  sphere 
or  spherical  body. 

spher'u  lite  (sfSr'06-lit),  n.  [Cf.  F. 
spherulite.  1  Petrog.  A  spherical  crys¬ 
talline  body,  having  a  radiated  struc-  Spherometer. 
ture,in  some  vitreous  volcanic  rocks,  as  obsidian  and  perlite. 
It  is  commonly  an  intergrowth  of  quartz  and  feldspar. 
Spher'u-lit'ic  (-ITt'Tk),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  spherulite  ; 
characterized  by  the  presence  of  spherulites. 
spher'U-litlze  (sfgr'do-lit'iz),  v.  t.  To  render  spherulitic. 
spher'y  (sfer'T),  a.  Poetic  &  Rare.  1.  Round  ;  spherical ; 
starlike.  44  Hermia’s  sphery  eyne.”  Shak . 

2.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  spheres.  Milton. 

sphlnc'ter  (sfiqk'ter),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  a^Cyyetv  to  bind 


tight.]  Anal.  <fr  Zool.  A  ringlike  muscle  surrounding,  and 
able  to  contract  or  close,  a  natural  opening  or  passage. 

II  sphlnc'ter  a'ni  (a'111)  [NL.1,  or  sphincter  of  the  anus,  Anal., 
either  of  two  sphincters  of  the  intestine.  The  external  is  a 
layer  of  voluntary  muscle  extending  from  the  coccyx  to 
the  central  tendinous  part  of  the  perineum,  and  surround¬ 
ing  the  anus  just  beneath  the  integument.  The  internal  is 
a  ring  of  involuntary  muscle  formed  by  a  thickening  of  the 
circular  muscular  layer  of  the  rectum.  —  II  g.  ve-si'cae  <  ve-si'- 
se)  [NL.:  cf.  L.  vesica  bladder],  Ana/.,  a  thick  layer  of 
circularly  arranged  unstriated  muscle  fiber  surrounding 
the  neck  of  the  urinary  bladder. 

sphinc'ter  (sfiqk'ter),  a.  Auat.  &  Zool.  Serving  to  con¬ 
tract  or  close  an  orifice. 

sphinc'ter-al  (sinjk'ter-tfl),  a.  Anal.  <Sc  Zool.  Pert,  to, 
or  of  the  nature  of,  a  sphincter. 

sphinc'Ier-ate  (-at),  a.  Auat.  &  Zool.  a  Provided  with, 
or  contracted  by,  a  sphincter,  b  Constricted  in  the  middle 
as  if  by  a  sphincter. 

sphinc  ter  ot'o-my  (-5t'6-mi),  n.  [sphincter  -f-  -lomy.] 
Med.  The  cutting  of  a  sphincter. 

sphin-gom'fr-ter  (sfii]-g5m'e-ter),  n.  [Gr.  <j<\>  iyyeiv  to  bind 
tight  -meter.]  Mech.  An  instrument  for  measuring  the 
bending  of  a  strut,  as  by  deflection  of  beams  of  light. 

spllinx  (sfTqks),  n.  ;  pi.  E.  sphinxes  (stiijk'sgz  ;  -siz  ;  151), 
L.  sphinges  (sfin'jez).  [L.,  fr.  Gr.  a<t> ty£,  usually  derived 
from  a<j)iyyeLv  to  bind  tight  or  together,  as  if  the  throttler.] 
1.  Gr.  Art  d  Myth.  A  monster  having  typically  a  lion’s 
body,  wings,  and  the  head  and  bust  of  a  woman.  The  most 
famous  Greek  sphinx  was  that  of  Thebes,  whose  habit  was 
to  propose  a  riddle  to  all  passers  and  upon  their  failure  to 
guess  it  to  destroy  them.  The  Thebans  offered  the  hand  of 
Jocasta  and  the  throne  of  Thebes  to  the  man  who  would 
rid  them  of  the  monster;  CEdipus  (which  see)  guessed  the 
riddle,  the  Sphinx  slew  herself,  and  he  thus  became  king. 
The  riddle  is  said  to  have  been:  What  creature  walks  in 


-  it- 
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the  morning  upon  four  feet,  at  noon  upon  two,  at  evening 
upon  three  ?  The  answer  is  :  Man,  as  a  baby  on  hands  and 
knees,  later  on  his  feet,  and  in  old  age  with  a  staff. 

The  Sphinx  was  mainly  a  local  Theban  bogy,  but  she  became 
the  symbol  of  oracular  divinity  ’  J.E  Harrison. 

2.  A  sphinxlike  person  ;  one  of  enigmatical  or  inscrutable 
character  and  purposes  ;  one  who  speaks  enigmatically. 

3.  Egypt.  Art. 

An  image  in  the 
form  of  a  recum¬ 
bent  lion  having  a 
man’shead(andro- 
sphinx)  a  ram’s 
head  (criosphinx), 
or  a  hawk’s  head 
(hie  racosphinx). 

The  man-headed 
sphinx  is  a  repre¬ 
sentation  of  Har- 
machis,the  morn¬ 
ing  sun,  the  no 
tion  that  it  typi¬ 
fies  enigmatical 
wisdom  being  de¬ 
rived  from  the  rr,,  ,,  *  c  1  1, 

Greeks.  Tbelmge  Thc  sPh,n3t  at  Gl"h- 

sphinx  (often  “the  Sphinx”)  near  the  pyramids  ofGizeh  has 
a  man’s  head  and  the  recumbent  body  of  a  lion.  It  is  172  ft. 
long  and  ft.  high  ;  is  partly  hewn  from  the  solid  granite, 
and  partly  built  up  ;  and  had  a  small  temple  built  against 
the  breast  between  the  fore  paws.  Its  date  has  been  as¬ 
signed  as  that  of  Chephren  of  the  fourth  dynasty. 

4.  a  [cap.]  Zool.  The  typical  genus  of  hawk  moths,  for¬ 
merly  coextensive  with  the 
family  Sphingidne,  but  now  va-  I 
riously  limited.  The  larva  1 
often  assumes  a  position  sug¬ 
gestive  of  the  Egyptian  sphinx, 
b  Any  member  of  the  genus 
Sphinx  or  family  Sphingid.-e;  a 
hawk  moth.  See  hawk  moth. 

C  Short  for  sphinx  baboon. 

sphinx  baboon.  A  large  West 
African  baboon {Papio sphinx ), 
often  kept  in  menageries, 
sphrag'ide  (sfrXj'Td),  n.  [L. 
sphragis,  -idis,  Lemnian  earth,  fr  Gr.  a<f>pa yis,  -Hot,  a  seal  ; 
—  because  sold  in  sealed  packets.]  Lemnian  bole  or  earth, 
sphra-gis'tics  (sfrd-jTs'tiks),  v.  [Gr.  o-(/>payi<rri/co?  of  or 
for  sealing,  fr.  o-<f>payi<>  a  seal.]  The  science  of  seals,  their 
history,  age,  distinctions,  etc. 


Larva  of  Sphinx  (S.  gordius). 


sphyg'mic(sfig'mTk),  a.  [Gr.  a^vyp.0?  tlie  pulse.]  Physiol. 
Of  or  pertaining  to  the  pulse. 

sphyg'mo-  (sfig'mo),  sphygm-.  Combining  form  from 
Greek  a<\>vyg.6< ;,  pulse. 

sphyg  mo-chron'o  graph  (-krbn'o-graf),  n.  [sphygm 0-  -f 
chronograph.]  Physiol.  An  instrument  for  recording  the 
movements  of  the  pulse. 

sphyg-mocl'ic  (sfTg-m5d'Tk),  a.  [Gr.  trf/)vvp.a>6^?  ;  a^vypos 
pulse  -j-  ftfio?  form.]  Resembling  the  pulse  ;  pulsating, 
sphyg'mo-gram  (sfTg'mo-grSm),  n.  [sphygm 0-  -\--gram.] 
Physiol.  A  tracing,  called  a  pulse  tracing ,  consisting  of  a 
series  of  curves  corresponding  with  the  beats  of  the  heart, 
sphyg'mo- graph  ( -graf ),  n.  [sphygmo-  -f-  -graph.]  Physiol. 
An  instrument  which,  when  applied  over  an  artery,  indi¬ 
cates  graphically  the  movements  or  character  of  the  pulse, 
sphyg  mo-graph'ic  (sfig'mo-grSf'Tk),  a.  Physiol.  Relat¬ 
ing  to,  or  produced  by,  a  sphygmograph. 


sphyg-mog'ra-phy  (sfTg-m5g'rd-fT),  n.  [sphygmo-  -f* 
- gruphy .]  Physiol.  Description  of  the  pulse, 
sphyg'moid  (sflg'moid),  a.  [sphygmo-  -j-  -aid.]  Physiol. 
d*  Med.  Resembling  the  pulse  ;  pulselike, 
sphyg  mol'e-gy  (sfTg-m51'6-jT),  n.  [sphygmo-  -f  -logy.] 
Physiol.  The  scientific  study  of  the  pulse, 
sphyg'mo-ma-ncm'e-ter  (s f  T  g'm o-m a- n  5 m'e-t Sr),  n. 
[sphygmo-  -f-  manometer.]  Physiol.  An  instrument  for 
measuring  the  pressure  of  the  blood  in  an  artery, 
sphyg  mom'e-ter  (sfTg-mbm'e-ter),  n.  [sphygmo-  -j-  -me¬ 
ter.  ]  Physiol.  An  instrument  for  measuring  the  strength 
of  the  pulse  beat ;  a  sphygmograph. 

sphyg'mo-phone  (sfIg'm6-fou),  n.  [sphygmo-  -j-  -phone.] 
Physiol.  An  electrical  instrument  for  determining  by  the 
ear  the  rhythm  of  the  pulse  of  a  person  at  a  distance, 
spi'ca  (8pi'ka),  n. ;  pi.  spic^e  (-se).  [L.,  an  ear,  as  of  corn.] 

1.  Med.  A  kind  of  bandage  passing,  by  successive  turns  and 
crosses,  from  an  extremity  to  the  trunk  ;  —  so  called  from 
its  resemblance  to  a  spike  of  barley. 

2.  [cap.]  Astron.  A  star  of  the  first  magnitude  in  the  con¬ 
stellation  Virgo.  It  is  a  spectroscopic  binary.  See  stae. 

spi'cate  (spi'kat),  a.  [L.  spicatus ,  p.  p.  of  spicare  to  furnish 
with  spikes,  or  ears,  fr.  spica  a  spike,  or  ear.]  a  Bot.d'  Zool. 
Having  the  form  of  a  spike  ;  arranged  in  a  spike  or  spikes ; 
as,  a  spicate  inflorescence,  b  Zool.  Calcarate  ;  spurred. 
Ilspic-ca'tO  (spek-kii'tS),  a.  [It.,  p.  p.  of  spiccare  to  detach, 
separate.]  Music.  Detached  ;  —  indicating,  esp.  in  violin 
music,  that  every  note  is  to  be  performed  in  a  distinct  and 
pointed  manner,  as  by  short  springy  movements  of  the  bow. 
spice  (spis),  n.  [ME.  spice  (cf.  ME.  spece ,  fr.  OF.  esjtece ), 
OF.  espice  spice  (cf.  OF.  espece  spice,  species,  F.  espece 
species,  fr.  the  same  L.  word),  F .epice  spice,  fr.  L.  species 
a  particular  sort  or  kind,  a  species,  a  sight,  appearance, 
show,  LL.,  spices,  drugs,  etc.,  of  the  same  sort,  fr.  L.  spe- 
cere  to  look.  See  spy  ;  cf.  species.]  1.  Appearance.  Ohs. 
Abstain  you  from  all  evil  sjjice.  Wycliffe  (1  Thess.  v.  22). 

2.  Species;  kind;  variety;  sort.  Ohs. 

The  sjjices  of  penance  ben  three.  Chaucer. 

3.  A  specimen  ;  a  small  portion,  quantity,  or  admixture; 
modicum  ;  touch,  as  of  an  illness,  taste.  Ohs.  or  Dial. 

So  much  of  the  will,  with  a  sjnee  of  the  willful.  Coleridge. 

4.  An  aromatic  or  savory  article  of  food  ;  a  pungent  or  ap¬ 
petizing  eatable  or  seasoning; — now  only  of  condiments 
(see  def  5),  except  in  Dial.  Eng.,  in  which  the  word  is  ap¬ 
plied  to  such  things  as  gingerbread,  sweetmeats,  confec¬ 
tionery,  currants,  raisins,  and  other  dried  fruits. 

5.  Specif.:  Any  of  various  vegetable  productions,  fragrant 
or  aromatic  and  pungent  to  the  taste,  as  pepper,  cinnamon, 
nutmeg,  mace,  allspice,  ginger,  cloves, etc.,  used  in  cookery 
to  season  food  and  to  flavor  sauces,  pickles,  etc. ;  a  vege¬ 
table  condiment  or  relish,  usually  in  the  form  of  a  powder  ; 
also,  such  condiments  collectively. 

6.  A  pungent  or  fragrant  odor  ;  a  perfume. 

7.  Fig.,  that  which  enriches  or  alters  the  quality  of  a  thing, 
esp.  in  a  small  degree,  as  spice  alters  the  taste  of  food  ; 
that  which  gives  zest  or  pungency;  a  piquant  or  pleasing 
flavoring ;  a  relish  ;  as,  variety  is  the  spice  of  life.  Cf.  def.  3. 
Syn.  —  See  vein. 

spice,  v.  t. ;  spiced  (splst) ;  spic'ing  (spis'Tng).  [Cf.  OF. 
espicier,  F.  Spicer.]  To  prepare  or  treat  with  spices  ;  spe¬ 
cif.  :  a  To  embalm.  Ohs.  b  To  season  with  spices  ;  to 
mix  aromatic  or  pungent  substances  with;  to  flavor;  sea¬ 
son  ;  as,  to  spice  wine  ,  hence,  to  make  spicy,  piquant,  or 
pleasing. 

spice'ber'ry  (-ber'T),  n.  ;  pi.  -ries  (-Tz).  a  The  checker- 
berry.  b  A  myrtaceous  tree  ( Eugenia  procera )  of  the 
West  Indies  and  Florida  ;  also,  its  fruit, 
spice'bush'  (-bdosh'),  n.  A11  American  lauraceous  shrub 
( Benzom  benzoin)  with  spicy  aromatic  bark,  bearing  clus¬ 
ters  of  small  yellow  flowers,  followed  by  scarlet  berries, 
spiced  (spist),  a.  1.  Flavored  with  a  spice  or  spices. 

2.  Filled  or  impregnated  witli  the  odor  of  spices;  perfumed. 
3  Nice  or  dainty;  scrupulous  ;  squeamish.  Ohs  Chaucer. 
spie'er  (spis'er),  n.  1.  [OF.  espicier ,  F.  epicier.]  One 
who  deals  in  spice  ;  a  grocer  or  apothecary.  Ohs. 

2.  [From  spice.]  One  who  seasons  with  spice, 
spie'er-y  (-T),  n.  [OV.espicerie,Y.  epicerie.]  1.  Spices. 

2.  A  spice  or  spicy  substance.  Obs. 

3.  A  repository  of  spices  ;  a  grocery  ;  also,  a  buttery  or 

pantry.  Ohs.  Addison. 

4-  A  spicy  or  aromatic  quality;  spiciness. 

A  something  it  has  of  sepulchral  spicery.  Huliues. 
spi'ei-form  (spI'sT-fSrm),  a.  [L.  spica  a  spike,  ear  -f  E. 
-form.]  Bot.  Shaped  like  a  spike. 

spick'-and-span',  or,  more  fully ,  spick'-and-span'- 
new',  a.  [Cf.  spick  a  nail.]  Quite  new  ;  new  and  fresh  ; 
brand-new  ;  as,  a  spick-and-span  novelty.  Cf.  span-new. 
spick'nel  (spTk'ncl),  ?/.  Also spignel.  [Prob.  fr.  spike  na  l 
a  large,  long  nail,  in  allusion  to  the  shape  of  its  capillary 
leaves.]  A  European  apiaceous  herb  (Meum  aihamanti - 
cum)  having  finely  divided  leaves. 

spic'u-la  (spik'u-ld  ),  11.  ;  pi.  -l x.  (-le).  [NL.,  dim.  of  L. 
spica  a  spike,  ear.]  A  spicule. 

spic'U  lar  (-ldr),  a.  [L.  spiculum  a  dart.]  Pert,  to,  or  of 
the  nature  of,  a  spicule  or  spicules  ;  dartlike  ;  spiculate. 
spic'u  late  (-lat),  a.  [L.  spiculatus ,  p.  p.  of  spicularc  to 
sharpen,  to  point,  fr.  spiculum  a  dart.]  Covered  with,  or 
having,  spicules  ;  spicular ;  spiculiform  ;  also,  Bot.,  di¬ 
vided  into  small  spikelets. 


spher'l-cist  (e  f  6  r'T-s  Y  st),  n 
One  who  holds  that  the  earth  is 
a  sphere.  [sphere  | 

spher'i-cle  (-k’l),  ru  A  small  | 
sphe'ri  form  (sfe'rt-fdrm),  a 
[L.  tphmera  sphere  4-  E.  form.  I 
Spherical. 

sphe  ro-co'balt  ite.  Var  of 

SPH.EROCOBALTITK- 

sphe  ro-con'lc  (-kdn'Yk),  n.  = 

SPHERICAI  CONIC. 

spheTo-crys'tal,  n.  A  spherical 
crystal  aggregate.  [koidal.I 

sphe-rol'dal-ly.  adv.  of  spuk-I 
sphe  roi' die  ( sff-roi'dYk ),  -rol'- 
dl-cal  (-dY-krtl),  a  Spheroidal, 
sphe'ro-mere  (sfe'r5-mer),  v 
[syhere  4-  -were.]  Zool.  Any  of 
the  symmetrical  segments  of 
the  body  of  a  radiate  animal, 
sphe'ro-sid'er-lte.  Var.  of 
SPH  .EROSIDERITE.  [ROSPORK.I 

sphe'ro  spore  Var.  of  sph.e-| 
spher'u-la  (sf^r'db-la),  n  .  pi. 
-LAC(-le).  [NL.]  Zool.  A  small 
spherical  sponge  spicule. 


spbtr'u-lar  (-lar),  a.  Of  the 
form  of,  or  like,  a  spherule 
spher'u-late  (s  f  ?  r'db-l  a  t),  a. 
Covered  or  set  with  spherules, 
sphat'er-lze  (sf  St'5  r-I  z),  v.  t. 
[Gr.  <r$€Tepi£eu' ,  fr.  tr^erepo? 
their,  his,  or  her  own,  fr. 
they.]  To  make  one’s  own  ;  to 
appropriate.  Rare. 

Sphex  (sfPks),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr. 

<T<hr}Kos,  a  wasp  ]  a  Zool. 
The  typical  genus  of  wasps  of 
the  family  Sphcgido*.  b  [/  c  ] 
A  wa6p  01  this  genus, 
sphex  fly  Any  of  numerous 
|  tbes  of  the  genus  Conops  and 
allied  genera, having  a  pediceled 
abdomen  like  that  of  a  wasp, 
sphinc-te'ri-al  (sfYi)k-t§'rT-<Jl). 
sphinc-ter'lc  (-t  5  r'Y  k),  a . 

|  Sphincteral. 

sphinc'ter-ls'mus  (sfYpk'ter- 
Yz'miJs),  11.  [NL  ]  Med.  Spasm 
of  the  sphincter  of  the  anus, 
sphln'geg  (sftn'jez),  L.  pi. 


of  SPHINX. 

Sphin'gi-dae  (sfYn'jf-de),  v.  pi. 
[NL.  See  sphinx  ;  -in.e.l  Zool. 
The  family  constituted  by  the 
hawk  moths.  —  sphln'gld < -jTd), 
a.  u.  —  sphin'gi-form  (  jT- 
fftrm ),  sphin'glne  (-iTn  ;  -jTn), 
sphin'gold  (sfip'goid),  a. 
Sphin'gu-ri'n®  (sfYp'gfi-rT'ne), 
u  pt.  [NL.]  Zool.  A  subfamily 
of  the  Hvstricida?,  equivalent  to 
the  family  Erethizonlida?. 
Sphin-gu>rus  tsfYp-gQ  'rtfs),  n. 
[NL  ;  Gr.  yeiv  to  hind 

tight  4-  ovpa  tail]  Syn.  of 
Cokndop 

sphinx  moth-  A  hawk  moth, 
sphragitld.  n.  Sphragide.  Obs. 
sphrl-go'sls  (s  f  r  Y-go's  Y  s),  n. 
[NL.,  fr.  (Jr.  <r<J)piya v  to  be  full 
of  strength.]  Too  abundant 
vegetative  growth  at  the  expense 
of  flowers  and  fruit, 
sphyg'm  o-scops  (sfYg'mfi- 
skop),  n.  [sphygmo-  4-  -scope*~\ 


Physiol.  =  SPHYGMOGRAPH. 

sphyg'mus (-tnus). w.  fNL.,Gr. 
a<bvyfx6<;.]  Physiol.  The  pulse. 
Sphy-rae'na  (sfT-re'nd),n.  [L.,a 
kind  of  sea  fish,  Gr.  u^upaij/a.] 
Zool.  See  barracuda.  —  Sphy- 
raen'i-dse  (-rfn'Y-de  :  -re'nY-de), 
n  pL  —  sphy-rae'nid  (-re'nYd), 
a.  Sc  /f.-sphy-rae'noid  (-noid),  a. 
Sphy  ra-pi'eus  (slT'rd-pT'kws), 
n  [NL  ;  Gr.  a<t>i>pa  mallet  4-  L. 
picus  woodpecker.]  Zool.  The 
genus  of  American  woodpeckers 
consisting  of  the  sapsuckers. 
Sphyr'na  (slTir'nd).  n.  [NL  , 
fr.  Gr  cnfivpa  hammer.  ]  Zool 
The  chief,  and  in  many  classifi¬ 
cations  the  only ,  genus  of  ham¬ 
mer-headed  sharks,  type  of  a 
family,  Sphyr'nl-dae  (-n  Y-d  e). 
See  hamm I.RHEA1),  1. 
spl.  spy. 

spl'aKspl'tfl),  n.  [See  espial.] 
Obs  1.  Espial  ;  watch. 

2.  A  spy  ;  a  scout. 


spl'cal  (spT'krtl).  a.  Spicate. 
spi'eat  ea  (spT'kflt-Sd),  a.  Spi¬ 
cate. 

|l  spl-ca'tum  (spY-ka'thm),  n. 
[1..]  Opus  spicatum  ( apple. | 
spice  apple.  A  spicy  aromatic  I 
spice  ball-  A  liuk'ed.  spiced 
ball  of  minced  meats.  Eng. 
spice  bark  An  Australian  mug- 
noliaceous  tree  ( J)  r  1  in  y  s  aro- 
matica)  with  aromatic  bark, 
spice  birch  The  sweet  birch, 
spice  cake.  A  spiced  cake, 
spice'ful,  a.  Fragrant  with 
spices:  spicy  ;  aromatic* 
spice  nut  A  smnll  crisp  cake, 
or  cooky,  highly  spiced, 
spice  tree  The  California  laurel, 
spice'wood  (s  pYs'w  db(l'),  n. 
'1  he  spicchush. 
spich  4*  ni'ick. 
spi-cif'er-ous  (spY-eYi'Pr-?7s),  a. 
[1j.  spiafer  hearing  spikes,  or 
ears  :  s/n'ea  ear  4-  Jerre  to  bear  J 
Spicate. 

spi-cig'er-oua  (-sYj'?r-iY6),  a.  [L. 


spica  n  spike,  ear  4-  E.  -gerons. J 
Spicate. 

spi-cil'e-gy.  n.  [L.  spicilegium: 
sjjica  a  spike,  ear  4-  U-gere  to 
gather.]  Gleaning:  leasing.  Obs. 
spic'i-ly  (spIs'l-lY),  adv.  of 
SI'ICY. 

spic'i-ness.  n.  See  -ness. 
spick  (spYk).  w.  IAS  s/iic  bacon, 
lard.  Cf.  speck  blubber.]  Fat  ; 
grease  ;  blubber.  Obs.  or  Scot. 
spick,//.  A  titmouse.  Lord,  Eng. 
spick.//.  (Cf.  spike  a  nail.]  A 
spike  or  nail,  Obs.  [new. I 
spick. a  Spick-and-span :brand-| 
spick'et  (spYk'Yt), »/.  A  spigot. 
Obs.  or  Sent,  fir  Dial. 
spick'-span  -new',  a.  Spick- 
and-span-new. 

spi'eose  (spl'kds:  seem- ose),  a. 

|  L.  s/nca  a  spike,  or  ehr.l  Pot. 
Having  spikes,  or  ears,  as  Indian 

corn.  —  Bpi-coB'i-ty  (spT-kOs'Y- 
tY).  //. 

spi'eous  (KpT'kus).  a.  Pot.  Spi- 

cose.  —  spi 'cous-ness.  n.  Rare. 


ale,  senate,  efire,  Sm,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofa;  eve,  Svent,  6nd,  recent,  maker;  Ice,  Ill;  old,  Sbey,  orb,  ftdd,  s5ft,  connect; 

B  Foreign  Word.  f  Obsolete  \’ariant  of.  +  combined  with.  =  equals. 


use,  unite,  urn,  up,  cirous,  menii ; 


SPICULATE 


2011 


SPILE 


eplc'u-late  (spTk'fi-lat),  v.  t.  To  sharpen  to  a  point.  R. 
spic'Uie  (sptk'ul),  «.  [L.  spiculum  a  little  point,  a  dart.] 

1.  A  minute,  slender  p.  inted  body  ;  a  needlelike  body. 

2.  Rot.  a  Any  small,  fleshy  point  or  appendage,  as  the 
stengma  in  basidiomycetous  fungi,  b  A  spikelet.  Obs. 

3  Root,  a  One  of  the  numerous  small  (often  very  minute) 

calcareous  or  sili¬ 
ceous  bodies 
which  occur  in, 
and  serve  to 
stiffen  and  sup¬ 
port  the  tissues 
of,  various  inver¬ 
tebrates,  as  in 
the  majority  of 
sponges  and  alry- 
onarians,  and  also 
in  many  radiola- 
rians,  holothuri- 
ans,  compound  as- 
cidians,etc.  Their 
forms  are  very 
varied  and  often 
characteristic  of  . 

a  species  or  other  *•  P,CU**B  Sponges.  Enlarged, 
group,  b  A  spikelike  or  dartlike  organ.  See  spiculum  a. 
spic'u-ll-form'  (spTk/u-lT-fdrnV),  a.  Like,  or  of  the  nature 
of,  a  spicule. 

spic'u  lose  (-los),  a.  Zool.  Having  spicules ;  spiculiferous. 
Spic'U-lum  (-liiin),  n. ;  pi.  -ula  (-Id).  [L.,  a  little  point.] 
Zool.  a  Any  of  various  small  spicular  organs,  as  the  spines 
of  an  ecliinoderm,the  organ  in  the  dart  sac  of  certain  snails, 
the  ovipositor  of  oue  of  the  Spiculifera,  etc.  b  A  spicule, 
spic'y  (spis'T),  a.;  spic'i-er  (spis'T-er)  ;  spic'i-est  (spIs'T- 
5st).  [From  sriCE.]  1.  Flavored  with,  or  containing, 
spice  or  spices ;  fragrant ;  aromatic  ;  as,  spicy  breezes. 
“  The  spicy  nut-brown  ale.”  Milton. 

2  Producing,  or  abounding  with,  spices. 

3.  Fig.  :  Piquant ;  pungent ;  keen  ;  racy  ;  as,  a.1 spicy  debate. 

4.  Showy;  fine-looking;  natty;  smart.  Dial.  db'iSlang. 
Syn.  —  Aromatic,  balsamic,  fragrant,  smart,  pungent; 
pointed,  keen.  See  racy. 

spi'der  (spi'der),  n.  [ME. 
spipre ,  fr.  AS.  spinnan  to  spin  ; 

—  so  named  from  spinning  its 
web  ;  cf.  D.  spin  a  spider,  G. 
spinne ,  Sw.  spin  del.  See  spin.] 

1.  Any  animal  of  the  order  Ara- 
neida  (which  seer),  a  group  of 
arachnids  somewhat  resem¬ 
bling  true  insects,  but  readily 
distinguishable  from  them  by 
the  four  (instead  of  three)  pairs 
of  walking  legs,  and  by  having 
the  body  divided  into  but  two 
main  divisions  separated  by  a  Garden  Spider  ( Epeira  dia- 
n arrow  waist ;  &  cephalothorax,  atmu).  Nat.  size, 
bearing  the  legs,  mouth  parts,  and  eyes,  which  are  simple  j 
and  usually  eight  in  number,  and  an  unsegmented  abdomen,  1 
which  is  generally  short  and  rounded,  and  bears  two  or 
more  pairs  of  spinnerets  at  the  posterior  end,  for  spinning 
threads  of  silk  used  by  the  spiders  in  making  cocoons  for 
their  eggs,  n^sts  for  themselves,  or  in  many  species  webs  for 
entangling  their  prey,  or  for  other  purposes.  Spiders  are 
predaceous  and  have  poison  glands  in  connection  with  their 
jaws,  some  being  able  to  inflict  bites  painful  or  even  danger¬ 
ous  to  man,  but  they  are  useful  as  destroyers  of  insects. 
Their  young  develop  without  a  metamorphosis.  Two  main  I 
groups  are  commonly  recognized:  the  Tetrapneumones, 
which  usually  have  two  pairs  of  lungs  and  the  poison  fangs 
moving  vertically  ;  and  the  Dipneumones,  having  one  pair 
of  lungs  and  the  poison  fangs  moving  horizontally.  The 
first  group  includes  the  bird  spider,  trapdoor  spiders,  and  ! 
their  allies  (see  Mygale).  The  second  group  includes  by 
far  the  majority  of  the  order.  Cf.  red  spider. 

2.  An  iron  pan  with  a  long  handle,  used  in  frying  food. 
Originally,  it  had  long  legs,  and 
was  used  over  coals  on  the  hearth. 

3.  A  trivet  or  tripod  to  support 
pans  or  pots  over  a  fire. 

4.  Mach.  A  skeleton  or  frame 

having  radiating  arms  or  mem-  0 

bers;  as:  a  A  casting  forming  opider,  z. 

the  hub  and  spokes  to  which  the  rim  of  a  wheel  is  secured, 
b  The  body  or  solid  hub  of  a  built-up  piston,  c  Founding. 

A  frame  for  strengthening  a  core  or  mold,  d  A  kind  of 
hub  with  radiating  arms  interposed  between 
the  shaft  and  the  core  of  a  dynamo  or  mo¬ 
tor  armature,  e  A  cultivator  attachment 
for  pulverizing  the  ground.  See  Illust. 

5.  Mil.  In  a  cavalry  saddle,  the  straps 
leading  from  the  front  and  rear  ends 
of  the  saddle  to  the  ring  to  which  the 
cinch,  or  girth,  strap  is  made  fast. 

6.  Naut.  A  metal  outrigger  to  keep  a 
block  clear,  as  of  the  mast. 

7-  A  kind  of  candle  holder  of  tv\ 
wire,  used  by  Australian  miners. 

8  A  spider  phaeton,  wagon,  or  c 

spider  band.  Naut.  a  A  brass  or  iron 
band  round  a  vessel’s  mast,  having  spiacr,  4  e. 


I  sockets  for  belaying  pins,  b  A  similar  band  having  eyebolts 
to  which  the  lower  ends  of  thefuttock  shrouds  are  secured, 
spider  beetle.  Any  destructive  beetle  of  the  genus  Ft  in  us, 

|  eap.  P.Jur  and  P.  brunneus ,  whose  larvae  feed  on  woolen 
!  goods,  fur,  feathers,  flour,  and  seeds, 
spider  catcher,  a  The  wall  creeper,  b  Any  of  certain 
relatively  large,  long-billed,  East  Indian  sunbirds  of  the 
genera  A  rucknothera  and  Aruchnomphis. 
spider  cell.  Anat.  A  neuroglia  cell  with  many  processes, 
supposed  to  resemble  a  spider  with  slender  legs, 
spider  crab.  Any  of  numerous  crabs  of  the  group  Oxyr- 
rhyncha  having  a 
more  or  less  tri¬ 
angular  body  and 
ten  long  legs. 

Some  of  the  spe¬ 
cies  grow  to  great 
size.esp.  the  great 
Japanese  spider 
crab  (Af  a  c  r  <>  - 
cheira  knmpfcri ), 
measuring  some¬ 
times  more  than 
ten  feet  across  the 
legs  extended. 

spi'der-f low  e r 

(spl'der-fl  o  u  er),  American  Spider  Crub(Libiniaemarginata) 
n.  a  Any  capparidaceous  plant  of  the  genus  Cleomc;  — 
so  called  in  allusion  to  the  long  threadlike  stamens,  b 
Any  of  several  melastomaceous  shrubs  of  the  genus  Tibou- 
china ,  whose  flowers  also  have  long  stamens, 
spider  fly.  A  sheep  tick,  bat  tick,  or  similar  (usually 
wingless)  parasitic  dipterous  insect. 

spider  lily,  a  The  spiderwort.  b  The  St.-Bernard’s-lily 
( Ant  her  i  cum  liliago).  c  Any  of  several  cultivated  bulbous 
amaryllidaceous  plants  of  the  genus  IniUoJia,  including  the 
Guernsey  lily  (/.  sarniensis).  They  have  showy  flowers 
with  long-exserted  stamens. 

spider  lines.  Bits  of  spider’s  web  forming  the  reticle  of 
an  optical  instrument ;  cross  wires  (which  see), 
spider  monkey.  Any  of  numerous  monkeys  of  the  genus 
Ateles  ranging  from  southern  Mexico 
to  Paraguay.  They  have  long  slender 
limbs,  and  are  preeminently  fitted  for 
arboreal  life,  the  thumb  being  absent 
or  rudimentary  and  the  tail  very  long 
and  prehensile.  A  common  Brazilian 
species  (A.  paniscus)  is  black  with  a 
reddish  face;  another  (A.  ater)  is  en¬ 
tirely  black  ;  some  (as  A.  belze- 
buth)  have  a  white  belly.  A. 
rellerosus  of  Central  America 
has  brownish  sides  and  flanks 
and  black  head,  hands,  feet,  and  tail, 
spider  orchis,  a  A  European  orchid 
(Op/irys  a  run  if  era)  having  brown,  spider¬ 
like  flowers,  b  Any  of  several  species  of 
Caladen in.  Australia. 
spider  shell  A  scorpion  shell. 

Spider  stitch.  A  stitch  ill  lace  making 
used  to  fill  in  open  spaces  with  threads 
resembling  a  cobweb, 
spider  wasp  Any  of  many  solitary 
wasps  that  fill  their  brood  cells  with 
spiders,  which  they  kill  or  paralyze  by 
stinging,  as  food  for  their  young, 
spi'der  web.  or  spi'der’ s  web  (spl'- 
derz).  The  silken  web  formed  by  most 
kinds  of  spiders,  esp.  to  entrap  prey.  The  Spider  Monkey 
threads  are  composed  of  a  viscid  fluid  (Ateles  paniscus) 
secreted  by  glands  in  the  abdomen,  and  discharged  through 
minute  orifices  in  the  spinnerets.  The  fluid  hardens  on  ex¬ 
posure  to  the  air.  The  framework  of  the  net  is  always  of 
hard  dry  threads,  but  some  spiders  make  the  net  partly 
of  sticky  elastic  threads,  or  of  threads  curled  or  tangled 
in  a  peculiar  way  by  a  special  apparatus  (the  calami  sir  am). 
The  form  of  the  web  is  often  characteristic  of  the  diff  erent 
families  and  genera,  those  of  the  geometric  spiders  and  , 
triangle  spider  being  notable  for  regularity  and  ingenuity, 
spider  wheel.  1.  Much.  A  wheel  or  pulley  having  a  broad  ! 
rim  and  numerous  thin  spokes  of  wrought  iron  or  steel.  ! 
2.  Embroidery.  A  circular  pattern  having  lines  radiating 
from  the  center  to  a  buttonholed  edge,  used  esp.  to  fill 
round  spaces  in  muslin  embroidery, 
spi'der-work'  (-wftrk/),  n.  Lace  worked  by  spider  stitch, 
spi'der  wort'  (-w(lrt'),w.  1.  a  Any  commelinaceous plant 
of  the  genus  Tradescantia ,  the  ephemeral  flowers  of  which  j 
are  blue  or  violet,  with  slender  hairy  stamens,  b  Hence,  ! 
any  plant  of  this  family,  also  called  dayjlower  from  their 
evanescent  flowers. 

2.  Any  of  several  unrelated  plants,  as  the  St.-Bernard’s- 
lily,  St.-Bruno’s-lily,  etc. 

spi'der-y  (spi'der-T),  a.  Resembling  a  spider  ;  spiderlike, 
spie'gel  ei  sen  (spe'gcl-I'zen  ;  G.  6hpe'-),  n.  [G.  ;  spiegel 
mirror  -J -  eism  iron.]  Specular  cast  iron  ;  a  crystalline 
white  cast  iron  containing  4  or  5  per  cent  of  carbon,  and 
probably  always  some  manganese  also,  now  always,  specif., 
the  variety  which  contains  a  considerable  portion  of  man¬ 
ganese,  up  to  15-20  per  cent,  beyond  which  the  iron-carbon- 
manganese  alloy  is  cnMed  ferromanganese.  Both  are  used  in 
steel  making  to  recarburize  and  deoxidize  the  molten  metal 
of  the  Bessemer  converter  or  the  open-hearth  fumaep. 
Spi-ge'li-a  (spl-je'li-d),  n.  [NL.,  after  Adrian  van  der 
Spigel  (1558-1G25),  Dutch  botanist  and  anatomist.]  Hot. 

A  large  genus  of  American  loganiaceous  herbs  with  spicate 
flowers,  mostly  of  showy  colors.  The  corolla  has  valvate 
lobes,  and  the  ovary  is  2-celled.  Several  species,  as  S. 
marilandica  and  S.  anthelmia ,  are  known  as  pinkroot ,  and 
possess  medicinal  properties.  See  pinkroot. 


spig'ot  (spTg'wt),  n.  [ME.  spigot ,  perh.  fr.  a  Pr.  word ; 
cf.  (modern)  Pr.  espigoun  a  plug  or  stopper  of  a  vat  or  tub, 
espigut  an  ill-threshed  ear,  L.  spica  an  ear  (of  grain) ;  but 
cf.  also  ME.  spykket  a  spigot,  E.  dial,  spicket ,  E.  spike 
a  large  nail,  and  Ir.  &  Gael,  spiocaid  a  spigot,  Ir. 
spice  a  spike.  See  spike.]  A  pin  or  peg  used  to  stop  A  L 
the  vent  in  a  cask  ;  also,  the  plug  of  a  faucet  or  cock  ;  §j  ^ 
also,  sometimes  in  U.  <S\,  a  faucet  or  cock, 
spig  ot-and-fau'cet  Joint,  a  joint  for  uniting  pipes, 

1  qrmed  by  the  insertion  of  the  end  of  one  pipe,  or 
pipe  fitting,  into  a  socket  at  the  end  of  another, 
spike  (spik),  n.  [L.  spica ,  prob.  akin  to  L  spina  ] 
thorn.  Cf.  spikenard,  spine.]  1.  An  ear  of  corn* 
or  grain. 

2.  Hot.  A  form  of  raceme  in  which  the  pedicels  are 
suppressed,  so  that  the  flowers  are  sessile  along  the 
axis,  as  in  the  common  plantain.  Spike, 

spike,  ?/.  [Akin  to  LG.  spiker,  spieker,  a  large  nail, 

D.  spijker ,  G.  speicher  nagel,  Sw.  spik ,  Dan.  spiger ,  I  cel. 
spik ,  akin  to  E.  spoke  of  a  wheel.]  1.  Any  of  various  pointed 
objects  or  projections,  usually  comparatively  slender,  as 
a  thorn,  one  of  the  pointed  irons  sometimes  placed  on  a 
wall  to  prevent  passage,  a  sharpened  projection  in  the  cen¬ 
ter  of  an  old-time  buckler,  a  spine,  as  on  some  fishes,  etc. 

2.  Specif.,  a  kind  of  very  large  nail  ;  also,  a  piece  of 
pointed  iron  set  with  the  point  upward  or  outward. 

3.  Anything  shaped  like  such  aprojection  or  nail; 
as  :  a  A  young  mackerel  See  mackerel,  1,  Cit. 
b  An  unbranched  antler  of  a  young  deer,  c  See  * 
comb,  n.,  3. 


4.  pi.  Baseball.  Three  projections  formed  by 
turning  up  the  edges  of  a  metal  plate  fastened  to 
the  sole  of  a  player’s  shoe  to  prevent  slipping. 

5.  Short  for  spike  team. 
spike,  v.  t.  ;  spiked  (splkt)  ;  spik'ing  (splk'lng). 

1  To  fasten  with  spikes,  or  long,  large  nails  ; 
as,  to  spike  down  planks. 

2  To  set  or  furnish  with  spikes.  Forms  of 

3.  To  fix  on  a  spike.  Rare.  Young.  Spike,  2. 

4-  Mil.  To  disable  (a  cannon)  temporarily  by  driving  a 
spike,  or  the  like,  into  the  vent ;  also,  loosely,  to  similarly 
disable  (a  modern  cannon,  which  has  no  vent)  by  breaking 
or  carrying  away  part  of  the  breech  mechanism. 

5.  To  pierce,  cut,  impale,  or  the  like,  with  or  on  a  spike 
or  sharp  object ;  as,  to  spike  an  enemy  with  a  bayonet, 
to  spike  one’s  guns,  fig.,  to  nullify  one’s  power  of  hostile 
action  ;  to  frustrate  one’s  hostile  intentions, 
spiked  (splkt),  a.  Having  spikes, 
spiked  bent  grass.  See  grass,  Table  //.— a.  loosestrife,  the 
purple  loosestrife.  —  a.  oat  grass.  See  grass,  Table  II.  — 
s.  willow-herb  a  The  purple  loosestrife,  b  A  true  willow- 
herb  (EpUobium  palushe)  growing  in  bogs- 
spike  grass.  Any  of  several  American  maritime  grasses 
ha\  ing  large  or  conspicuous  spikelets ;  as :  a  Sea  oats ; 
also,  any  related  species  of  Uniola.  b  Salt  grass,  c  The 
plant  Dipl  a  time  fascicvlans. 

spike'horn  (spik'hSrn'),  n.  a  =  2d  spike,  3  b-  b  A  deer 
having  spikes. 

spike  lavender.  fCf.  spike  spike  lavender.]  A  European 

mint  {Lavandula  spica)  closely  related  to  the  true  laven¬ 
der,  and  yielding  oil  of  spike, 
spike'let  (spik'ISt),  n.  Bot.  A  small  or 
secondary  6pike ;  specif.,  one  of  the 
small,  few-flowered  braoted  spikes  which 
make  up  the  compound  inflorescence  of 
grasses  and  sedges. 

spike'nard  (splk'ndrd),  n.  [OF.  spic 
nard ,  spiguenard ,  sjneanard fr.  LL. 
spica  nardi.  See  spike  an  ear,  nard  ;  cf. 
spike  spike  lavender,  2d  aspic.]  1.  a  A 
fragrant  ointment  of  the  ancients,  having 
a  perfume  resembling  valerian  and  pa¬ 
tchouli,  often  mentioned  in  the  Bible  as 
rare  and  costly,  b  An  East  Indian  aro¬ 
matic  valerianaceous  plant (Nardostachys 
fata  man  si)  from  which  the  above  is  be¬ 
lieved  to  have  been  derived. 

2  a  An  American  araliaceoii6  plant  ( Aralia  racemosa ), 
distinguished  from  the  wild  .sarsaparilla  {A.  nudicatilis ) 
by  its  more  aromatic  root  and  its  panieled  umbels,  b  With 
attributive,  any  of  various  other  fragrant  plants,  as  Celtic 
spikenard,  plowman’s -spikenard,  etc. 

spik'er  (spik'er),  7i.  One  that  spikes,  or  drives  spikes; 
specif.,  a  workman  who  drives  the  spikes  in  railroad  ties, 
spike  rush.  Any  sedge  of  the  genus  E/eochaj'is ,  in  which 
the  flowers  grow  in  dense  capitate  or  oblong  spikes, 
spike  team  A  team  of  three  draft  animals  harnessed  two 
abreast  and  one  leading.  U.  S. 
spik'y  (splk'T),  a.  I.  Like  a  spike  ;  having  a  sharp  point 
or  points  ;  spikelike. 

These  spiky,  vivid  outbursts  of  metallic  vapors.  C.  A.  Young . 
2  Furnished  or  armed  with  spikes. 

Or  by  the  spiky  harrow  cleared  away.  Dyer. 

spile  (spil),  7/ .  [Cf.  LG  spile,  D.  spiff  G.  dial,  speil, 
speiler,  a  small  spit  or  peg.]  1.  A  stake.  Obs. 

2.  A  small  plug  or  wooden  pin,  used  to  stop  a  vent. 

3.  A  small  tube  orspout  inserted  in  a  tree  for  conducting 
sap,  as  from  a  sugar  maple.  U.  S. 

4  A  large  stake  driven  into  the  ground  ns  a  support  for 
some  superstructure  ;  a  pile. 

5.  a  Carp.  A  long  light  measuring  rod  or  rule,  notched  to 
hold  a  pencil,  b  Mining.  A  spill  or  lath. 


Spikelet  of  Grass 
(Pest uea  praten- 
.«is)  showing  two 
open  Flowers.  1, 
1  Anthers  ;  2  Pis¬ 
til  ;  .‘1.  .’i  Pale®  ;  4 
Empty  Glumes. 


epic  u  llf'er-ous  (BpTk/l'i-lTf'?r- 
M8),  a.  [spirit fe  4-  -f'rrons.]  Zool. 
a  Bearing  or  containing  spic¬ 
ules.  b  Of  or  pert,  to  the  Spic  - 
u-lif'er-a  (-a),  u  group  of  Ify- 
menoptera  including  those  with 
a  long  ovipositor, 
spic  u-lig'e-nous  (-lTj'f-n«s),  a. 
[spicule  -f-  -yen o us.  ]  Z aril.  Pro¬ 
ducing  or  containing  spicules, 
spic  u  lig'er  ous  (•?  r-ii  8),  a. 
[spicule  +  -ye  rous.]  =  spiCULI  F- 
k rocs  a.  [Spiculose.  Rare. I 
spic'u-lous  (s  p  T  k'fl-1  u  s),  fr.| 
spider  ant.  A  velvet  ant. 
spider  bug.  A  hug  of  the  genus 
Eniesa  (which  see), 
spider  cart.  A  kind  of  lightly 
constructed  cart 
spider  diver.  The  European  lit¬ 
tle  grebe  Local ,  Brit. 
spider  eater  A  spider  catcher, 
spi'dered  (spT'd5rd),a.  Infested 
by  spiders;  cobwebbed. 


spider  hoop.  =  spider  band. 
spider  hunter.  =  spider 
catcher  b. 


'dor-ling  ».  See  1st -ling. 
der  phaeton.  A  very  high 
riage  ot  light  construction, 
fing  a  covered  seat  in  front 
1  n  footman’s  scat  behind, 
der  shim.  A  grasshopper 
m.  [spider  ca  rt. 1 

der  wagon  or  waggon.  A| 
derwort  family.  Bot.  The 
lily  Coinmel inace®* 
e.  *  *1*  si* AH i,  spy. 
e'e.  -f*  spice. 
ed(spld),  pret  3f  ;>./>.  of  SPT. 
ede.  +  speed. 
e'gel  (8pe'g''l),  n.  Metal. 

U-t  for  S|*I  EG  K 1. EISEN  ■ 
e'gel  Fron  (T'rtrn)  [G.  spie- 
mirror  +  E.  ivotu]  Metal. 


=  SPIEGEL EISEN. 

spieke.  Ohs.  pret.  of  speak. 
spiel  'spel).  Var.  of  spkel. 


spiel,?/.  [From  bonspjel.]  Play; 

game  ;  a  honspiel.  Scot. 
spiel.//,  [(’f  G.s/)telp\ay,spie- 
len  tophiv.l  Piny  :  game:—  ap¬ 
plied  to  almost  any  action  or 
thing,  esp.  n  talk,  speech,  story, 
etc.  —  v.  i.  To  talk:  speak ;  make 
speeches,  etc.  Both  Slant/, U.  S. 
spielde  ^  speld,  a  splinter, 
spiel 'er,  ?/.  [G.  spieler  player, 
gamester,  fr.  spielen  to  i)lay  ; 
akin  to  AS.  spilian  to  play.] 
1  One  who  makes  a  practice  or 
defrauding  others  by  cheating 
at  play  ;  a  professional  sharper. 
Collof/.,  Australasia. 

2.  A  talker  or  speaker,  ns  a  lec¬ 
turer  or  a  person  stationed  out¬ 
side  a  place  of  amusement  or  u 
shop  as  a  crier.  Slang ,  U.  S 
spier.  spear. 
spier-  Var  of  spere,  ask. 
spi'er  (spI'Sr),  n.  One  who 
spies  ;  a  spy. 


spier,  n.  [Cf.  2d  spar.J  A rch. 

A  fixed  and  often  architectural¬ 
ly  treated  screen,  ns  in  a  hall, 
spies  (spTz ),  u..  ;•/  of  SI*1  . 
spiff  (spTf).  a.  Neat  :  fine  ;  fine- 
looking  :  smart;  also,  splendid; 
excellent.  Dial.  Eny. 
spiff.  ?/.  A  special  gratuity  given 
to  a  salesman  for  disposing  of 
certain  goods.  Trade  Cant. 
spiff 'ing  (spTf'tng),  a.  Spiff. 
Dial,  or  Co  flog.  [Slang.  Eng.  I 
splff'y  ( -T).  a.  Spiff  / >ial.  or 
splf'li-cate  (splf'll-kat).  r.  t. 
To  astonish;  bewilder;  to  con¬ 
found;  also,  to  bent;  to  stifle  :  to 
k  ill.  —  spiMi-ca'tion( -k  a'sluln), 
a.  Both  Dial,  or  Slang ,  Eng. 
Spi-ge'li-an  (spI-je'lT-on  ;  spf- 
ga'lT-/7n),  a.  Pert,  to  the  Dutch 
anatomist  Adrian  van  der  Spigel 
(1558-1625).  —  Spigelian  lobe. 

Aunt.  =  LOBUS  SPIGEL!!. 
gpight  +  SPEIGHT,  SPITE. 


spig'nel  (spTg'n^l>  Var.  of 

SPICK  N  EL. 

spig'net  (-net),  ?/.  [For  sjnke- 
narrl.)  The  American  spikenard- 
spiget  joint.  A  spigot-and-fau- 
cet  joint.  See  under  spigot. 
spig'ot-suck  er. //.  Tippler  Obs. 
spi  gur'nel  (s  p  !-g  0  r'n  F  1),  n. 
Eng.  Laic.  A  sealer  of  writs  in 
chancery  Ohs. 

spik.  *f  spike,  ear.  [Ncof.  I 
spik  (spik).  Var.  of  spick,  fat.  I 
spike,  n.  [F.  s/ric,  OF.  esjiic,  L. 
spicus,  spinnn,  an  ear  of  grain, 
akin  to  spica.  See  spikenard.] 
Spike  lavender. 

spike,  ?\  »  To  project  like  a 
spike  :  —  with  out. 

8  pike 'bill',  it.  a  The  hooded 
merganser  b  The  marbled  god- 
wit.  See  oodwit.  Local, U  S. 
spik'ed-ness  (s  pi k'6  d-n  5  s  ; 
splkt'-),  ii.  State  of  being 
spiked.  Rare. 


spike'fi8h/,  7i.  =  sajlfish  a. 

spike'-kill  .  r.  t  Railroads  To 
render  (a  tie)  useless  by  repeated 
spiking.  Cant. 

spike  nail.  A  kind  of  large  nail, 
spikenard  oil.  See  oil.  Table  1. 
spikenard  tree.  =  Hercules’- 

CLPB  C. 

spike'nose',  n.  The  pike  perch, 
spike  oil.  See  oil,  Table  I. 
spike  shell  Any  pteropod  of 
the  genus  Styliola  having  a  slen¬ 
der  conical  shell.  [ Local.  U.  S . I 
spike'tail  .?/.  The  pintailduek.  I 
spike'taib,  n.,  or  apike'-tail' 
coat  The  ordinary  dress,  or 
swallow-tailed,  coat  Slang. lT.S. 
spike  tub-  Whaling.  A  tub  for 
blubber.  [-WISE.  I 

spike'wise'  (-wTzy),  ndr.  See| 
spik'i-neas  (splk'l-nfs),  n.  See 
-NESS.  [SPILL.  I 

spil.  Obs.  or  ref.  sp.  var.  of| 
spild,  spilt  Spilled.  Ref.  Sp. 
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spile  (spil),  v.  t. ;  spiled  (spild);  spil'inq  (spil'Ing).  To 
supply  witii  a  spile  or  spiles ;  to  pile ;  also,  to  make  a 
small  vent  in,  as  a  cask. 

Bpile'worm^spIl'wQrmO,?.’.  isj)ile,n.-\-WOrm.]  A sliipworm. 
spil'i  kin,  spil'jli  kin  (spll'l-kln),  n.  [OD.  spelleken  a 
small  pin.  See  spill  a  splinter.]  1.  One  of  a  number  of 
small  pieces  or  pegs  of  wood,  ivory,  bone,  or  other  material, 
for  playing  some  games,  as  jackstraws  or  pushpin,  or  for 
counting  the  score  in  some  games,  as  cribbage. 

2.  pi.  A  game  played  with  such  pieces, 
spiling  (spil'Ing),  n.  1.  Piling  ;  piles  collectively. 

2.  pi.  Shipbuilding.  Figures  showing  the  distance  of  a 
curved  beam  or  plate  from  the  edge  of  a  template  or  curve. 

3.  Carp.  Act  or  process  of  measuring  or  marking  oif  with 
a  spile  (see  spile,  n.,  5). 

spill  (sptl),  n.  [Cf.  spell  a  splinter.]  1.  A  bit  of  wood 
split  off  ;  a  splinter.  Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 

2  A  slender  piece  of  anything.  Specif.  :  a  A  peg  or  pin 
for  plugging  a  hole,  as  in  a  cask  ;  a  spile,  b  A  metallic 
rod  or  pin.  c  A  small  roll  of  paper,  or  slip  of  wood,  used 
for  lighting  lamps,  pipes,  etc.  d  [Peril,  a  different  word. 
Cf.  spile.]  Mining.  Any  of  the  thick  laths  or  poles  driven 
ahead  of  the  main  timbering  to  support  the  roof  or  sides 
in  advancing  a  level  in  loose  ground,  or  to  support  the 
sides  of  a  shaft  when  sinking  through  a  stratum  of  loose 
ground,  e  Iron  Steel  Manuf.  A  scale-filled  crack  or 
seam  ;  esp.,  a  lap  due  to  careless  rolling.  See  4th  lap,  9. 
3.  A  little  sum  of  money.  Obs. 

SDill  (sptl),  v.  t.  ;  spilled  (spild)  or  spilt  (spilt) ;  spill'ing. 
[ME.  spillen ,  usually,  to  destroy,  AS.  spillan  to  destroy  ; 
cf.  AS.  spi/dan  to  destroy,  also  Icel.  spilla  to  destroy,  Sw. 
spilla  to  spill,  Dan.  spilde ,  LG.  &  D.  sjiillen  to  squander, 
QHG.  spildan.]  1.  To  destroy  ;  to  kill.  Obs. 

2.  To  mar  ;  injure  ;  ruin  ;  also,  to  spend  ;  waste.  Obs. 

S/iill  not  the  morning  .  .  in  recreations.  Fuller. 

3.  To  punish  ;  correct ;  chastise.  Obs. 

4.  To  cause  accidentally  or  allow  unintentionally  to  fall, 
flow,  or  run  out,  usually  with  the  result  of  losing  or  wast¬ 
ing  ;  hence,  to  lose,  or  suffer  to  be  scattered  ;  —  applied  to 
fluids  and  to  substances  whose  particles  are  small  and 
loose  ;  as,  to  spill  water  from  a  vessel ;  to  spill  sand. 

5-  To  cause  or  allow  intentionally  to  flow  out  and  be  lost 
or  wasted  ;  to  shed,  as  blood. 

6.  Toilet  out ;  to  utter  freely;  to  let  become  known;  to 
allow  to  leak  out ;  as,  to  spill  secrets.  Obs.  or  R. 

7.  Nant.  To  relieve  (a  sail)  from  the  pressure  of  the  wind, 
so  that  it  can  be  more  easily  reefed  or  furled,  or  to  avoid 
capsizing  or  carrying  away  something. 

8-  To  throw  out  or  off  accidentally  ;  as,  the  cart  overturned 
and  spilled  the  driver.  Colloq. 

9.  To  throw  (stock,  etc.)  on  the  market  to  be  sold  with 
little  or  no  regard  to  price,  as  when  the  stock  is  sold  under 
necessity  or  to  lower  prices.  Colloq.  or  Cant. 
spill,  v.  i.  1.  To  destroy  ;  ruin  ;  to  kill ;  also,  to  be  de¬ 
stroyed  or  ruined  ;  to  fail ;  perish  ;  die.  Obs.  Chaucer. 

2.  To  waste  ;  to  be  wasteful.  Obs. 

3.  To  fall  or  run  out  or  over  and  thus  usually  be  lost  or 

wasted.  “  He  was  so  topful  of  himself,  that  he  let  it  spill 
on  all  the  company.”  I.  Walts. 

spill,  n.  Act  of  spilling,  or  state  of  being  spilled;  also, 
that  which  is  spilled ;  specif. :  Colloq.  a  A  throwing  out 
or  off  accidentally,  as  from  a  vehicle  or  horse,  b  A  flowing 
out  or  over  ;  a  downpour. 

spill'ing.  p.  pr.  <1*  vb.  n.  of  spill.  Hence  :  n.  Mining.  Act 
or  process  of  advancing  a  level  or  shaft  with  the  aid  of 
spills.  —  spilling  line,  Naut.,&  rope  used  for  spilling  a  sail, 
as  by  hauling  up  the  foot,  brailing  in  an  edge,  or  the  like, 
spill'way'  (-wa  ),  7i.  Hi/draul.  Engin.  A  passage  for  su¬ 
perfluous  water  in  a  reservoir,  to  prevent  too  great  pres¬ 
sure  on  the  dam  ;  a  paved  apron  or  a  dam  or  part  of  a  dam, 
etc.,  over  which  water  flows. 

spi'lo-site  (spi'16-sit),  n.  [Gr.  <nrlAo<>  a  spot  -f-  -He.]  Petrog. 
A  spotted  schistose  rock  produced  by  contact  metamor¬ 
phism  of  clay  slate,  usually  by  diabase, 
spilth  (spilth),  n.  [From  2d  spill.]  Spilling;  shedding; 
something  spilt,  or  freely  poured  out ;  effusion  ;  also, 
waste  or  refuse,  as  of  the  street;  rubbish.  Archaic  or 
Dial.  “  With  drunken  spilth  of  wine.”  Shak. 

Spin  (spin),  v.  t. ;  pret.  spun  (spun),  Archaic  span  (spin) ; 
p.  p.  spun  ;  p.  pr.  ^  vb.  n.  spin'ning.  [AS.  spinnan  ;  akin 
to  D.  &  G.  spinnen ,  Icel.  &  Sw.  spinna,  Dan.  spinde , 
Goth,  spinnan ,  and  perh.  to  E.  span.  Cf.  span,  v.  t., 
spider.]  1.  To  draw  out  and  twist  into  threads,  either  by 
the  hand  or  machinery  ;  as,  to  spin  wool,  cotton,  or  flax  ; 
to  spin  goat’s  hair ;  to  produce  by  drawing  out  and  twist¬ 
ing  a  fibrous  material. 

All  the  yarn  she  [Penelope]  spun  in  Ulysses’  absence  Shak. 

2.  To  form  (a  thread  or  threads  of  silk,  ora  web,  cocoon, 
etc.,  of  such  threads)  by  the  extrusion  of  a  viscous,  rapidly 
hardening  fluid  ;  —  said  of  spiders,  silkworms,  etc. 

3.  To  form  or  produce  by  a  slow  process,  or  by  degrees  ; 
to  draw  (out) ;  to  prolong  ;  to  protract ;  to  extend  to  a 
great  length  ;  —  usually  with  out. 

Do  you  mean  that  the  story  is  tediously  spun  out  ?  Sheru/an. 

4.  To  cause  to  turn  round  rapidly  ;  to  whirl ;  to  twirl ; 
as,  to  spin  a  top. 

5.  To  cause  (one’s  self)  to  go  rapidly.  Obs. 

6.  To  fish  with  a  spinner  or  spinning  bait. 

7.  Mech.  To  shape  (sheet  metal)  into  a  hollow  form,  by 
bending  or  buckling  it  by  pressing  with  a  smooth  hand 
tool  or  roller  while  the  metal  revolves  in  a  lathe. 

to  spin  a  yarn,  Orig.  Naut .,  to  tell  a  story,  esp.  a  long  or 
fabulous  tale. 

spin  (spin),  t>.  i.  1.  To  practice  spinning;  to  work  at 
drawing  and  twisting  threads ;  to  make  yarn  or  thread 
from  fiber  ;  as,  a  jenny  spins  with  exactness. 

They  neither  know  to  spin,  nor  care  to  toil.  Prior. 
2.  To  form  a  thread  or  threads  ;  —  said  of  a  spider  or  silk¬ 
worm.  See  spin,  v.  t.,  2. 


3.  To  move  round  rapidly;  to  whirl;  to  revolve,  as  atop. 

Hound  about  him  spun  the  landscape.  Longfellow. 

4.  To  stream  or  issue,  as  blood,  in  a  thread  ora  small  cur¬ 
rent  or  jet ;  to  spurt.  Obs.  or  R.  Shak. 

5.  To  move  swiftly  on  wheels  or  in  a  vehicle  ;  as,  to  spin 
along  the  road  in  a  carriage,  on  a  bicycle,  etc.  Colloq. 

6.  To  fish  with  spinning  bait,  as  spoon  bait ;  to  troll. 

spin  (spin),  7i.  1.  Act  of  spinning;  specif.:  a  A  revolv¬ 

ing  or  whirling  motion  ;  a  whirl  or  twirl ;  as,  the  spin  of 
a  top.  b  Act  of  moving  swiftly,  esp.  on  wheels.  Colloq. 

2.  Mech.  A  system  of  velocities  of  any  number  of  points, 
all  due  to  one  and  the  same  definite  angular  velocity  about 
one  and  the  same  axis  ;  —  called  also  rotation  velocity. 

3.  Card  Playing.  A  game  the  same  as  newmarket,  except 
that  the  player  holding  the  diamond  ace  may  play  it  to  get 
the  privilege  of  stopping  one  suit  and  opening  another. 

spi'na  (spi'na),  n.  [L.]  Lit.,  a  spine;  specif.,  Rom. 
Antiq .,  in  a  circus,  the  barrier.  See  circus,  1. 

||  spi'na  bi'fi-da  (spi'na  blf'T-da),  Med.  [L.,  cleft  spine],  a  con¬ 
genital  malformation  in  which  the  spinal  column  is  cleft 
at  its  lower  portion,  and  the  membranes  of  the  spinal  cord 
project  as  an  elastic  swelling  from  the  gap  thus  formed. 

spi-na'ceous  (spl-na'slms),  a.  Bot.  Pert,  to  or  resembling 
spinach  or  its  family  (Chenopodiaceae). 

spin'ach  (spin'aj  ;  -Sch),  n.  [OF.  espinache ,  e.spinoche , 
espinage ,  F.  epinard  ;  cf.  It.  sp inace,  Sp.  espinaca ;  all 
fr.  Ar.  isfanaj ,  isfindj ,  aspanakh ,  prob.  of  Per.  origin.] 
Bot.  a  A  cheuopodiaceous  pot  herb  ( Sphiacia  oleracea ) 
cultivated  for  its  leaves,  which  are  eaten  boiled,  b  With 
attributive,  any  of  various  other  plants  more  or  less  resem¬ 
bling  spinach  or  used  in  like  manner. 

Spl-na'ci-a  (spi-na'shi-d),  n.  [NL.  See  spinach.]  Bot.  A 
small  genus  of  Asiatic  chenopodiaceous  herbs  having  dioe¬ 
cious  flowers  without  bracts,  the  pistillate  calyx  becoming 
indurated  over  the  1-seeded  perianth.  See  spinach. 

spi'nal  (spi'ndl),  a.  [L.  spinalis ,  fr.  spina;  cf.  F.  spinal. 
See  spine.]  Anal,  a  Of,  pert,  to,  or  near,  the  backbone, 
or  spine,  b  Pert,  to  a  spine  (pointed  process)  or  spines, 
spinal  accessory  nerves,  the  eleventh  pair  of  cranial  nerves 
in  the  higher  vertebrates.  They  originate  chiefly  from 
the  spinal  cord  in  the  cervical  region  and  pass  forward  in¬ 
to  the  skull,  from  which  they  emerge  in  company  with  the 
pneumogastric  nerves  and  supply  certain  muscles  of  the 
shoulder,  but  comprise  also  filaments  arising  from  the 
medulla  which  join  the  pneumogastric  nerves.—  s.  arteries, 
Anat.,  branches  of  the  vertebral  artery  which  supply  the 
spinal  cord  and  its  membranes  and  adjacent  structures. 
They  arise  as  branches  of  the  vertebral  artery,  but  anasto¬ 
mose  and  are  reenforced  or  continued  bv  branches  of  other 
arteries  which  enter  the  intervertebral  foramina.—  s.  canal, 
the  canal  (covering  the  spinal  cord)  formed  by  the  series 
of  neural  arches  of  the  vertebrae.—  s.  column,  Anat.  «£•  Zoo!., 
the  articulated  series  of  small  bones  or  vertebrae  (connect¬ 
ed  by  ligaments  and  separated  by  more  or  less  elastic  in¬ 
tervertebral  tissue )which  in  nearly  all  vertebrates  forms 
the  supporting  axis  of  the  body  and  a  protection  for  the 
spinal  cord,  extending  from  tue  hind  end  of  the  skull 
through  the  median  dorsal  part  of  the  body,  and  to  the  end 
of  the  tail ;  the  backbone  or  spine  ;  in  a  broad  sense,  the 
axial  skeleton  of  the  trunk  and  tail  of  a  vertebrate.  In  the 
lowest  vertebrates  and  in  the  embryos  of  all  higher  forms 
the  spinal  column  is  represented  by  an  elastic  rod  of  cellu¬ 
lar  tissue  (the  notochord)  (which  see).  This  is  inclosed  in 
a  fibrous  sheath  which  also  extends  up  and  fprrns  a  sheath 
for  the  spinal  cord.  In  this  sheath  cartilaginous  or  bony 
pieces  develop,  and  commonly  unite  (in  various  ways  in  the 
different  groups)  to  form  a  longitudinal  series  of  bones, 
the  vertebnse  (cf.  arcualia).  The  notochord  may  persist 
throughout  life,  running  through  the  middle  of  the  oodies 
of  the  vertebra*,  but  in  t lie  higher  vertebrates  it  becomes 
almost  completely  obliterated  in  the  adult.  In  the  higher 
vertebrates  five  regions  (differing  in  the  character  of  their 
vertebra)  are  usually  recognizable  in  the  spinal  column. 
These  (with  the  number  of  vertebne  normally  present  in 
each  in  man)  are  as  follows  :  cervical  (7) ;  dorsal  (12) ;  lum 
bar  (5) ;  sacral  (5  fused  together) ;  coccygeal,  or  caudal  (4 
fused  together).  —  s.  cord,  in  vertebrates,  the  thick  longi¬ 
tudinal  cord  of  nervous  tissue 
which  extends  along  the  back, 
dorsal  to  the  bodies  of  the 
vertebrae  and  inclosed  in  a  canal 
(the  spinal  canal)  formed  by 
their  neural  arches.  In  front  it 
is  continuous  with  the  medulla 
oblongata  of  the  brain,  and  it 
gives  off  at  intervals  pairs  of 
nerves,  the  spinal  nerves  (which 
see),  to  the  various  parts  of  the 
trunk  and  limbs.  It  serves  not 
only  as  a  pathway  for  nervous 
impulses  to  and  from  the  brain, 
but  as  a  center  for  carrying  out 
and  coordinating  many  reflex 
actions  independently  of  the 
brain,  the  importance  of  the 
brain  relatively  to  the  spinal 
cord  being  less  in  the  lower 
than  in  the  higher  vertebrates. 

In  cross  section  the  spinal  cord 
is  more  or  less  elliptical, with  a 
deep  median  fissure  on  the  ven¬ 
tral  side.  It  is  composed  largely 
of  white  matter,  consisting  of 
more  or  less  distinct  groups 
(columns  and  tracts)  of  longitu¬ 
dinal  fibers;  but  there  is  a  large 
central  core  of  gray  matter  (con¬ 
taining  nerve  cells),  somewhat  H -shaped  in  cross  section, 
the  branches  of  the  lateral  masses  of  gray  matter  being 
called  the  horns,  or  cornua.  The  center  of  the  gray  matter 
is  pierced  by  a  small  longitudinal  canal  originally  contin¬ 
uous  with  the  ventricles  of  the  brain  and  running  the 
whole  length  of  the  cord,  but  often  nearly  obliterated  in 
adult  man.  For  the  origin  of  the  spinal  cord,  see  nervous 
system.  —  s.  foramen,  the  opening  (forming  a  part  of  the 
spinal  canal  when  the  vertebne  are  articulated)  under  the 
neural  arch  of  a  vertebra.  —  s.  ganglion,  A  n at.  &  Zoo!.,  the 
ganglion  on  the  dorsal  root  of  a  spinal  nerve.  —  s.  marrow, 


Cross  Section  of  Spinal  Cord 
of  .Man.  A  Anterior,  and  /' 
Posterior,  Horns  of  Gray 
Matter  :  AM  and  I’M  Ante¬ 
rior  and  Posterior  Me¬ 
dian  Fissures  :  I)  Posterior, 
and  V  Anterior,  Roots  of  a 
Spinal  Nerve:  U  Gray  Com¬ 
missure,  containing'  Cen¬ 
tral  Canal  i  W  White  Com¬ 
missure  ;  b  Column  of  Bur- 
due  li  :  cp  Crossed  Pyrami¬ 
dal  Tract;  dc  Direct  Cere¬ 
bellar  Tract  ;  r//>  Direct 

Pyramidal  Tract;  g  Column 
of  Goll  ;  gb,  f/b'Lnteral  and 
Anterior  Ground  Bundles  ; 
gt  Gowers's  Tract. 


Anat.,  the  spinal  cord.  Obsoles. —  spinal  nerves,  Anat.Jt 
Zool.,  the  pairs  of  nerves  which  leave  the  spinal  cord  and, 
passing  out  by  the  intervertebral  foramina,  supply  the 
muscles  and  skin  of  the  trunk  and  limbs  and  connect  with 
the  nerves  of  the  sympathetic  system.  In  man  there  are 
normally  31  pairs  (distinguished  as  cervical,  dorsal,  etc., 
according  to  their  location),  each  nerve  arising  from  the 
cord,  as  in  other  craniate  vertebrates,  by  two  short  roots, 
a  central  (anterior  in  man),  which  is  exclusively  motor,  and 
a  dorsal  (posterior  in  man),  which  bears  a  ganglion  ( spinal 
ganglion )  close  to  the  cord,  and  is  afferent  m  function. 
They  unite  just  beyond  the  ganglion  to  form  a  nerve  of 
mixed  function,  which,  after  passing  out  through  the  fora¬ 
men,  divides  in  an  anterior  and  a  posterior  division  (both 
mixed  nerves)  to  supply  the  dorsal  and  ventral  regions, 
spi-na'lis  (spi-na'ITs), n.;pl.  -les  (-lez).  [NL.,fr.  L.  spinalis 
spinal.]  Anat.  Either  of  two  muscles  of  the  spine;  as  :  the 
||  spi  na'lls  dor 'si  (dffr'sf),  connecting  the  spinous  processes 
of  the  upper  lumbar  and  the  dorsal  vertebra*  together  by 
a  series  of  muscular  and  tendinous  slips  blended  with  the 
longissimus  dorsi.  In  the  neck  region  an  analogous  mus¬ 
cle,  the  i:  spi-na'lis  col'll  (k51'I),  usually  occurs, 
spin'dle  (spTn'd’l),  n.  [AS.  spinl,  fr.  spinnan  to  spin  ,  akin 
to  D.  spil ,  G.  spil l e ,  spindel ,  OHG.  spinnala.  See  spin.] 

1.  a  Hand  Spinning.  A  round  stick  tapering  towards 
each  end,  with  a  notch  or  catch  at  one  end  to  hold  the  yarn. 
In  using,  the  spindle  is  twirled  around,  usually  by  a  move¬ 
ment  against  the  right  leg,  to  twist  the  yarn.  See  distaff, 
I! hist,  b  The  long,  round,  slender  rod  or  pin  in  spinning 
wheels  by  which  the  thread  is  twisted,  and  on  which,  when 
twisted,  it  is  wound;  also,  the  pin  holding  the  bobbin  in 

a  spinning  machine,  or  in  the  shuttle  of  a  loom. 

Spindle,  as  symbolizing  female,  is  used  attributi  vely 
with  the  force  of  pertaining  to  the  mother  ;  as,  the  sjjindie 
side,  the  mother’s  side  in  descent ;  —  opposed  to  sqjcar  side  ; 
so,  a  spindle  cousin  ;  spindle  kin. 

2.  A  fusiform  piece  or  figure;  specif. :  a  The  fusee  of  a 
watch,  b  Geom.  A  figure  generated  by  the  revolution  of 
an  arc  about  its  chord. 

3.  Any  more  or  less  slender  pin  or  rod,  suggestive  of  a 
spinning-machine  spindle;  esp.,  one  which  turns  or  on 
which  something  turns;  specif.;  a  Mach.  (1)  An  arbpr, 
mandrel,  axle,  or  shaft ;  esp.,  a  revolving  piece  less  in  size 
than  a  shaft ;  an  axle,  horizontal  or  vertical,  revolving 
on  pin  or  pivot  ends;  a  vertical  shaft ;  as,  the  live  spindle 
of  a  lathe,  that  imparts  motion  to  the  work ;  the  dead 
spindle  of  a  lathe,  that  carries  the  dead  center  ;  the  spniule 
of  a  vane  ;  the  (vertical)  spindle  of  a  capstan,  on  which  it 
revolves.  (2)  A  rod  attached  to  a  valve  to  move  or  guide 
it.  (3)  pi.  =  breaking  pieces.  (4)  =  leaf,  n.,  5  i  (2).  b 
Founding.  A  perforated  pipe  on  which  hay  or  straw  rope 
is  wound  to  hold  the  loam  used  in  striking  up  a  large  cir¬ 
cular  core.  c  Vehicles.  Either  end  of  an  axletree,  forming 
an  axle  for  a  wheel  to  revolve  on.  d  Carp.,  etc.  A  short 
decorative  turned  piece,  as  in  a  baluster ;  also,  a  newel.  6 
In  a  lock,  the  bar  or  shaft,  usually  of  square  section,  that 
carries  the  knobs  and  actuates  the  latch  or  bolt,  f  A 
round,  usually  iron,  pile  or  pipe  placed  on  a  rock  or  shoal 
as  an  aid  to  navigation.  It  is  usually  surmounted  by  a  con¬ 
spicuous  mark  and  sometimes  by  a  lantern. 

4  Something  shaped  like  a  spindle  (sense  1)  ;  a  fusiform 
object;  as  ;  a  Bot.  A  rachis.  b  Zool.  Short  for  spindle 
shell,  c  Biol.  The  spindle-shaped  figure  of  fibers  of  achro¬ 
matic  substance  formed  during  mitosis,  d  A  long  stalk. 

5-  A  yarn  measure.  See  measure. 
spin'dle,  r.  i.  ;  spin'dled  (-d’ld) ;  spin'dling  (-dllng).  To 
shoot  or  grow  into  a  long,  slender  stalk  or  body  ;  to  become 
disproportionately  tall  and  slender. 

It  lias  begun  to  spindle  into  overintellectunlity.  Lowell. 
spin'dle-leg'ged  (  lSg'Sd; -id;  -legd';  151),  a.  Hav¬ 
ing  long,  slender  legs  ;  spindle-shanked, 
spin'dle-legs'  (-legz'),  n.pl.  1.  Long  slender  legs. 

2  Construed  as  a  sing.  A  spindleshauks.  Humor¬ 
ous  or  Contemptuous. 
spin'dle-shanked'  (-sliSqkt'), 
slender  legs ;  spindle-legged, 
spin'dle-shanks'  (-sh&ijks'),  n. 
der  shanks  or  legs. 

2.  Construed  as  a  sing.  A  person  with  slender 
slianks,  or  legs  ;  —  used  humorously  or  in  contempt.  Spindle 
spindle  shell-  a  Any  marine  taunioglossate  gas-  Shell  a 
tropod  of  the  genus  Hostel l aria,  having  a  shell  with  y<osfet- 
a  long,  conical,  many-whorled  spire  and  a  long,  ‘  a  j 
slender  anterior  canal ;  —  called  also  spindle  stromb.  J  ‘  l'  ‘ 
b  Any  of  numerous  marine  rachiglossate  gastropods  of 
Fusns  and  allied  genera,  having  a  shell  with  a  many- 
whorled  spire  and  a  very  long,  straight  canal, 
spindle  tree  Any  celastraceous  shrub  or  tree  of  the 
genus  Eronymus.  The  hard  wood  of  E.  europaeus 
has  been  used  for  spindles  and  skewers, 
spindle  whorl.  A  perforated  disk-shaped  weight,  as 
of  stone,  wood,  or  porcelain,  usually  thicker  at  the 
center  than  at  the  edge,  used  upon  primitive  spin¬ 
dles  as  an  aid  in  the  manipulation  of  the  thread, 
spin'dling  (spin'dling),  a.  Long  and  slender,  or 
disproportionately  tall  and  slender;  as,  a  spindling 
tree,  boy.  —  n.  A  spindling  person  or  thing, 
spin'drilt  (spln'drlft),  n.  Spoondrift. 
spine  (spin),  n.  [L.  spina  a  thorn,  the  spine  ;  akin 
to  spica  a  point,  and  prob.  to  pinna  a  pinnacle,  point, 
tip  :  cf.  OF.  espine,  F.  Spine.  Cf.  pin  a  peg,  spike  an 
ear  of  grain,  spinet  a  musical  instrument,  spinney.] 

1.  Bot.  Any  stiff,  sharp-pointed  process, distinguished 
from  a  thorn  by  the  absence  of  vascular  tissue. 

Spines  are  frequently  found  on  leaf  margins,  as  in 
t lie  holly  and  thistle  ;  occasionally  a  whole  leaf  may 
be  modified  into  a  spine.  Cf.  prickle,  1,  thorn. 

2.  Anat.  t£r  Zool.  A  stiff  sharp  process;  specif.:^ 
a  One  of  the  sharp-pointed  protective  outgrowths* 

(in  reality  enlarged  and  modified  hairs)  of  some  mam¬ 
mals,  as  porcupines  and  hedgehogs,  b  One  of  the 
processes  which  cover  most  parts  of  the  body  of  a  sea 
urchin,  serving  for  defense,  or  in  some  . .  ,  ^ 

forms  for  locomotion.  They  are  borne  on  tt°n  Spindle 
rounded  tubercles  to  which  they  are  mova-  W  hnrl  from 
bly  articulated,  c  A  spiny  fin  ray  of  a  fish.  Germany. 


a.  Having  long, 
Addison. 
1.  pi.  Long  slen- 


8 


sptl©  ( spil).  Dial.  var.  of  spoil. 

spile,  ii.  Jf  r.  [AS.  spilian,  v.j 
Sport;  play.  Obs.  [cask;  vent, 
spile  hole.  A  small  air  hole  in  n| 
•pil'ing./i.  Minimi.  =  s  1*1  ll i no . 
spill,  it.  t.  To  cover  or  decorate 
with  slender  nieces  of  wood, 
metal,  ivory,  etc.:  to  inlay-  Obs. 
•pill  box.  A  structure  tor  wast¬ 
ing  surplus  water  where  it  is  de¬ 
sired  to  limit  the  height  to  which 
water  may  rise. 

•pill'er,  n.  One  that  spills, 
•pill'er,  n.  [Cf.  Ir.  sjdlear.] 


Fishing,  a  A  kind  of  line  with 
many  nooks  :  a  boulter.  Dml. 
Eng.  b  In  mackerel  fishing, 
a  large  seinelike  net  supported 
by  wooden  poles  and  ropes  from 
the  side  of  a  vessel  to  hold  part 
of  a  catch.  Few  England. 
spll'let  fish  ing  (spil'ft).  [Cf. 
Ir.  sjiileif/,  equiv.  to  spilear.  Cf. 
spi  ller  a  boulter.]  Fishing 
with  spiders  (in  sense  a).  Eng. 
Spil-let'ta  (spei-lgt'ta),  n.  See 

MASKED  COMEDY.  [Oh*.  I 

spill ' good",  n.  A  spendthrift.  I 


r.pil'liard  fish  ing  (spYl'yard) 

I  'See  spjllkk  a  boulter.]  =  spil- 
LF.T  FISHING.  [sPIUKIN.I 

spil'li-kin,  spil'li-ken.  Vars.  of  | 
spill  stream.  An  overflow 
1  stream,  ns  from  a  river.  [Ohs.  I 
I  Bplll'-timeVf.  Awasterof  timed 
spill'y  (spYl'Y),  a.  Iron  if  Steel 
Manuf.  Defective  from  spills, 
ns  carelessly  rolled  sections. 
Spi-log'a-le  (spI-lOg'a-le),  n. 
[NL.  ;  Gr.  (rrriAo?  spot  + 
yaAe'rj,  weasel.]  See  skunk,  1  b. 


spl-lo'ma  ( spT-15'md ),  n.  [NL. ; 
Gr.  cnn\o<;  spot  -f  -oma.)  A  nse- 
vus.  or  birthmark.  [spill. | 
split  (spYlt),  pret.  Sf  p.  p.  of  | 
8pi'lus  (spT'hTs),  n. ;  pi.  srii.i 
(-11)  [Gr  o-7rt Ao?.]  A  mevus. 
spin,  n.  Short  for  spinster 
Anglo-Ind.  [pinnace.  Obs.\ 
spinace.  »  [OF.  espinare.]  A\ 
spinach  dock,  or  spinage  dock. 
The  patience  dock, 
spinach  flea  beetle.  A  small, 
glossy,  bluish  black  beetle  (Di- 


songcha  xanthome  I  ten  a)  with  a 
reddish  or  yellowish  abdomen, 
i  It  feeds  on  spinach  leaves, 
spln'age.  Var.  of  spinach. 
spi'nate  (spT'nftt),  a.  Bearing 
a  spine  ;  spiniform. 
spin'der  (spTn'dfr),  n.  A  large 
Madagascan  silk  spider(  Xephila 
mailagascariensis)  which  spins 
n  lnnre  amount  of  strong  silk, 
spln'dl-  Spindle.  Ref.  Sp. 
spin'dld  Spindled.  Ref.  Sp. 
spindle  head  Mach.  A  head- 
I  stock  or  tailstock  for  a  spindle 


or  boring  bar.  [Fusiform. I 

spin'dle-shaped'  C-shapt'),  a.| 
spindle  step.  Mach.  Footstep.  R. 
spin 'dle-tail",  n.  The  pintail 
duck  a.  Local,  U.  S. 
spindle  temper.  See  temper,  n. 
spindle  worm.  The  larva  of  a 
noctuid  moth  (Achatodes  zese ) 
which  feeds  inside  the  stalks  of 
corn  (maize).  It  is  smooth,  with 
a  black  hearl  and  tail  and  a  row 
of  black  dots  across  each  seg¬ 
ment.  Tdling.  Colloq.  I 

spin'dly  (spYn'dll),  a.  Spin-| 


ale,  senate,  c&re,  Jim,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofa ;  ©ve,  $vent,  dnd,  recent,  maker;  ice,  ill;  old,  6bey,  orb,  ddd,  sSft,  connect ;  use,  unite,  iirn,  up,  circus,  menu  ; 

U  Foreign  Word.  +  Obsolete  Variant  of.  +  combined  with.  =  equals. 


SPINEBILL 


2013 


SPIRE 


See  SPINY  RAY.  d  Any  of  certain  processes  of  bones;  a 
spinous  process,  as  of  a  vertebra,  or  of  the  ilium.  See 
also  NASAL  spine,  ruBic  spine,  o  The  prominent  ridge  on 
the  back  of  the  scapula. 

3.  The  backbone,  or  spinal  column.  See  spinal  column. 

4  Anything  resembling  the  spine,  or  backbone  ;  a  ridge. 
Spine'bill'  (spIn'bTl'),  n.  A  honey  eater  of  the  genus  Acan- 
thorhynchus ,  having  a  slender,  curved  and  very  sharp  bill. 
A.  tenuiroslris  inhabits  eastern  and  southern  Australia,  A. 
superciliosus  western  Australia,  and  A.  dubius  Tasmania, 
spined  (spind),  a.  Furnished  with  a  spine  or  spines;  spiny, 
spin'el  (spTn'el),  7i.  Bleached  yarn  used  in  making  the 
linen  tape  called  inkle  ;  unwrought  inkle, 
spin'el  (spTn'el ;  spT-nSl'),  n.  Also  spinelle.  [F.  spinelle, 
It.  spinel/a ,  spinello ,  fr.  L.  sjrina  a  thorn,  a  prickle,  in  al¬ 
lusion  to  its  pointed  cr)'stals.]  Min.  A  mineral  occurring 
in  octahedrons  of  great  harduess(H.,  8)  and  various  col¬ 
ors,  as  red,  green,  blue,  brown,  and  black,  the  red  variety 
being  the  gem  spinel  ruby.  It  consists  essentially  of  mag¬ 
nesium  aluminate,  MgAl204,  but  iron,  manganese,  and 
chromium  may  be  present  by  replacement.  Sp.  gr.,  3.5-4. 1. 
The  spinel  group  includes  spinel  proper,  also  magnetite, 
chromite,  franklinite,  gahnite,  etc.,  Jill  of  which  are  of  an¬ 
alogous  composition  and  crystallize  in  hard  octahedrons, 
spine'less  (spin'lgs),  a.  1.  Having  no  spine,  or  spinal  col¬ 
umn  ;  in  vertebrate;  also, having  a  flexible,  limp,  or  limber  spi¬ 
nal  column;  fig.,  without  backbone,  force,  or  courage;  limp. 
2.  Having  no  spines,  thorns,  or  prickles, 
spi-nes'cent  (spi-ngs'cnt),  a.  [L.  spin escens,  -ends,  p.  pr. 
of  spinescere  to  grow  thorny,  fr.  spina  a  thorn  :  cf.  F. 
spinescent.]  Becoming  spiny  ;  tapering  to  a  sharp,  rigid 
point ;  spinose  ;  also,  tending  toward  spininess  ;  spinulose. 
sptn'et  (spTn'gt;  spT-nSt';  277),  n.  [OF.  espinete ,  F.  kpi- 
nette  (cf.  It.  spinetla ),  fr.  L.  spina  a  thorn;  — so  called  be¬ 
cause  its  quills  resemble  thorns.  See  spine.]  Music.  An 
obsolete  keyed  instrument  resembling  a  harpsichord,  but 
smaller,  with  one  string  of  brass  or  steel  wire  to  each  note, 
sounded  by  means  of  leather  or  quill  plectrums  or  jacks. 
spine'taiT  (spln'tal'),  n.  a  A  spine-tailed  swift,  b  Any 
of  several  South  and  Central  American  birds  of  Synallaxis , 
Siplornis ,  or  allied  genera  of  the  families  Dendrocolaptidse 
and  Furnariidae.  c  The  ruddy  duck.  Local ,  U.  S. 

Spill 'i  lex  (spTn'T-fSks),  n.  [NL. ;  L.  spina  spine  -f-  facere 
to  make.]  1.  But.  A  genus  of  chiefly  Australian  grasses, 
the  seeds  of  which  bear  an  elastic  spine.  S.  nirsutus 
(black  grass)  and  S.  longifolius  are  useful  as  sand  binders. 
S.  paradoxnis  is  a  valuable  perennial  fodder  plant.  Also 
f/.  c.],  a  plant  of  this  genus. 

2.  [2.  c.]  Any  of  several  Australian  grasses  of  the  genus 
Tricuspis ,  which  often  form  dense,  almost  impassable 
growths,  their  leaves  being  stiff  and  sharp-pointed, 
spin'na  ker  (spTn'd-ker),  n.  Naut.  A  large  triangular 
sail  set  upon  a  long  light  pole  (spinnaker  boom)  on  the 
side  opposite  the  mainsail  on  fore-and-aft-rigged  yachts, 
used  when  running  before  the  wind.  See  sloop,  II lust. 
spin'ner  (-er),  n.  1.  One  that  spins  ;  as  :  a  One  who  does,  or 
who  is  skilled  in,  spinning,  b  A  spinning  machine,  c  An¬ 
gling.  A  hook  or  set  of  hooks  provided  with  a  spoon,  wings, 
or  tiie  like  which  revolve  when  drawn  through  the  water. 

2.  a  A  spider ;  also,  a  daddy  longlegs.  Ohs.  or  Scot,  <1* 
Dial.  Shak.  b  A  May  fly.  c  The  European  goatsucker, 
which  makes  a  whirring  noise  when  darting  through  the  air. 

3.  Zool.  A  spinneret.  Rarer1 

spin'ner-et  (-8t),  n.  Zodl.  An  organ  for  producing  a  thread 
or  threads  of  silk  from  the  secretion  of  the  silk  glands  ;  a 
spinning  organ ;  specif. :  a  In  spiders,  one  of  the  nipple¬ 
like,  often  distinctly  jointed,  processes,  near  the  end  of 
the  abdomen,  on  each  of  which  are  a  number  of  minute  or¬ 
ifices,  by  which  the  ducts  of  the  silk  glands  open.  There 
are  usually  three  (but  sometimes  only  two)  pairs  of  spin¬ 
nerets.  Ordinarily,  in  spinning  a  web,  the  tips  of  the  spin¬ 
nerets  are  brought  together  so  that  the  streams  of  secre¬ 
tion  unite  in  a  single  thread,  b  In  certain  insect  larvae, 
an  organ  of  analogous  function  ;  esp.,  in  many  caterpillars, 
a  tubule  on  the  labium  by  which  the  thread  of  silk  (of  two 
united  parts,  one  from  each  gland)  is  extruded, 
spln'ner-y  (-1),  n.  ;  ])l.  -neries  (-Tz).  A  spinning  mill, 
spin'ney  (spTn'T),  n.  [OF.  espinaye ,  espinoye,  espinei , 
espinoi,  F.  epinaie ,  fr.  L.  spinetum,  pi.  spineta ,  a  thicket 
of  thorns,  fr.  spina  a  thorn.  See  spine.]  A  small  wood 
with  undergrowth  ;  a  copse  ;  a  thicket.  Eng. 
spin'ning.  p.  pr.  <C*  vb.  n.  of  spin. 
spinning  frame.  Spinning ,  a  machine  that  finally  draws, 
twists,  and  spools  the  yarn.  Cf.  mule,  5;  throstle. —  s. 
gland.  Zool .,  a  silk  gland.  —  s.  house,  a  house  of  correction  ; 

—  formerly  so  called  because  women  confined  there  were 
made  to  work  at  spinning.  Eng.  —  s.  Jenny,  Mach .,  an  en¬ 
gine  or  machine  for  spinning  wool  or  cotton,  by  means  of 
many  spindles.  —  b.  lathe,  Mach.,  a  lathe  for  spinning 
sheet  metal.  See  spin,  v.  t.,  7.  —  s  machine,  a  A  machine 
for  spinning  wool?  cotton,  flax,  silk,  etc.  b  Elec.  A  ma 

chine  for  winding  insulated  cov-  - 

ering  on  wires.  —  s.  mite,  the  red 
spider.  —  b.  quality.  =  3d  count,  5. 

—  b. wheel,  a  machine  for  spinning 
yarn  or  thread,  in  which  a  wheel 
drives  a  single  spindle,  and  is  it¬ 
self  driven  by  hand  or  by  foot. 

spi'node  (spi'nod),  n.  LL.  sjrina 
thorn  -}-  n odus  knot.]  Math.  A 
cusp  or  stationary  point;  —  dis¬ 
ting.  from  ci'unode  and  acnode. 
spi'nose  (spi'nos  ;  spi-nos' ;  see 
-ose),  a.  [L.  spinosus ,  fr.  spina 
a  thorn.]  Full  of  spines ;  armed 
with  spines.  —  spi'nose-ly,  adv. 


Spinning  Wheel,  for  spin¬ 
ning  Yarn. 

-  spi'nose  ness,  n. _ 


splne'-finned'  (6pln'flnd/),  a. 
Spiny-finned. 

spine'let.  //.  A  small  spine, 
spinel  ruby.  A  deep  red  ruby 
spinel,  used  us  a  gem  [raved.  I 
spiner-rayed/  (-rad'),  a.  Spiny- 1 
upl-nes'cence  <  spY-n5s'£ns),  n. 
a  State  or  quality  of  being  api- 
nescent  or  spiny,  b  A  spiny 
growth  or  covering, 
spin'et  (spYn'ft  ;  -Yt  ;  151),  n. 
[L.  spinet um.  1  =  spinnky.  Obs. 
spine'-tailed7  (s  n  Y  n't  a  1  d'),  u. 
Having  tail  quills  with  sharp, 
naked  tips,  spine-tailed  swift, 
a  swift  of  the  genus  Chsetura. 
spin'et  ted,  a.  Slit;  cleft.  Obs. 
spi-nif'er  ous  (spY-nYf'Pr-ds),  a. 
[L.  spin  if  er ;  spina  a  thorn  4- 
ferre  to  produce  1  Thorny  ; 
spiny.  [Shaped  like  a  spine. I 
spin'i-fonn  ( spfn'Y-fflrm),  a.| 


spi-nig'er-ous  (spT-nYj'5r-tfs),  a. 
[L  spiniger  ;  spirnt  spine  4- 
gerere  to  bear.]  Bearing  a  spine 
or  spines.  [-ness. I 

spin'i-neas  (spTn'Y-nPs).  n.  See| 
spink  ( spYrjk),  n.  [Cf .  Sw.  dial 
sjiink  a  kind  of  small  bird,  Gr. 
<r7riyyo<?,  and  E  finch. J  The 
chaffinch.  Local ,  Eng.  if  Scot. 
spink,  n.  [Cf.  pink,  the  flower.] 
Scot,  or  Dial.  Eng.  a  Common 
primrose,  b  cuckoo-flower  a. 
spink,  n.  A  mean  or  shabby 
fellow.  Obs.  Scot. 
spin'nel.  Scot.  &  dial.  Eng.  var. 
Of  SPINDLE.  [05$.  I 

spin'ner,  n.  Prob.,  a  pinnace.  | 
spln'ner-ule  (spYn'Pr-flol ;  243), 
n.  Zool.  One  of  many  small 
tubes  on  the  spinnerets  of  spi¬ 
ders  for  discharging  the  secre- 


spi  nos'i-ty  (spi-nbs'T-tT),  n.  Spinose  or  spinous  quality 
or  state  ;  thorniness,  lit.  or  fig.;  also,  a  thorny  part  or  thing, 
spi'nous  (spi'nws),  a.  Having  the  form  of  a  spine  or 
thorn  ;  spinelike  ;  also,  spinose  ;  spiny, 
spinous  process,  Anat.  &  Zool.,  specif.:  a  The  median  spine- 
like  or  platelike  dorsal  process  of  the  neural  arch  of  a 
vertebra;  a  neural  spine,  b  A  sharp  posterior  prolonga¬ 
tion  on  each  greater  wing  of  the  sphenoid  bone,  c  A  proc¬ 
ess  on  the  head  of  the  tibia  between  the  articular  surfaces 
for  the  condyles  of  the  femur,  d  See  ilium,  1. 

Spi  no'zism  (spi-uo'zTz’m  ;  277),  n.  The  philosophy  of 
Benedictus  (or  Baruch)  de  Spinoza  (1G32-77),  born  at  Am¬ 
sterdam  of  Jewish  parents.  Spinoza  taught  that  the  uni¬ 
verse  is  formed  of  one  substance,  which  is  God  and  in  which 
thought  and  extension  (or  mind  and  physical  reality)  inhere  as 
two  of  a  possible  infinity  of  attributes  correlated  by  their  mutual 
dependence  upon  the  one  divine  being.  Particular  tilings  or 
ideas  are  modes  or  d<  terminations  of  these  attributes  and  con¬ 
stitute  the  world  of  temporal  existences  But  beside  this  world, 
composed  of  ephemeral  beings,  there  is  another,  u  world  of  es¬ 
sences  or  eternal  verities,  and  it  is  by  turning  to  these  that  the 
human  soul  may  pass  from  the  bondage  of  sense  to  spiritual  free¬ 
dom  and  so  win  immortality. 

Spi  no'zist  (-zTst),  n.  An  adherent  of  Spinozism. 

Spin  o  zis'tic  (spTn'o-zTs'tlk),  a.  Pert,  to  Spinoza  or  Spi¬ 
nozism  ;  resembling,  or  characteristic  of,  Spinozism. 
spin'ster  (spin'ster),  n.  [spin  -j*  -ster.]  1.  A  woman 
who  spins,  or  whose  occupation  is  to  spin. 

2.  A  man  who  spins.  Obs.  Shak. 

3.  Formerly,  an  addition  or  title  (equivalent,  as  late  as  the 
23d  year  of  Elizabeth’s  reign,  to  the  Latin  generosa ),  given 
to  unmarried  women  of  the  gentle  classes  from  a  viscount’s 
daughter  down,  and  often  retained  by  them  on  their 
marriage,  esp.  when  the  husband  was  not  of  the  gentry  ; 
now,  an  unmarried  or  single  woman,  spinster  being  often 
still  used  in  this  sense  in  legal  proceedings  as  a  title  or  ad¬ 
dition.  The  use  of  the  term  as  implying  gentility  had 
fallen  out  of  fashion  in  the  time  of  Chief  Justice  Coke,  who 
declared  that  if  a  gentlewoman  were  named  spinster  in 
any  original  writ,  appeal,  etc.,  she  might  abate  it,  as  being 
entitled  to  the  addition  generosa.  Its  use  as  applied  to 
married  women  in  legal  proceedings  survived  later  in 
America  than  in  England. 

4.  Hence,  popularly,  an  unmarried  woman,  somewhat  ad¬ 
vanced  in  years  ;  an  old  maid. 

5.  A  woman  of  evil  life  and  character  ;  —  so  called  from 
being  forced  to  spin  in  a  house  of  correction.  Obs. 

spin  thar'i-scope  (spTn-thSr'I-skop),  n.  [Gr.  (rnivOapis 
spark  -scope.']  A  small  instrument  containing  a  minute 
particle  of  a  radium  compound  mounted  in  front  of  a  fluo¬ 
rescent  screen  and  viewed  with  magnifying  lenses.  The 
tiny  flashes  produced  by  the  continual  bombardment  of 
the  screen  by  the  a  rays  are  thus  rendered  visible.  —  spin- 
thar  i  scop'ic_(-sk5p'Tk),  a. 

spl'nule  (spi'nul ;  spTn'ul),  n.  [L.  spinula ,  dim.  of  sjrina 
a  spine  :  cf.  F.  spinule.]  A  small  or  minute  spine, 
spin  u-les'cent  (spIu'u-lSsQmt),  a.  Bot.  Having  small 
spines  ;  somewhat  spiny. 

spin'u-lose  (spin'u-los  ;  spl'nu-),  a.  [Cf.  F.  spinuleur.] 
Covered  with  small  spines. 

spin'y  (spIn'T),  a.  [From  spine.]  1.  Covered  with  spines  ; 
bearing  several  or  many  spines  ;  thorny. 

2.  Abounding  with  difficulties  or  annoyances  ;  thorny. 

The  spiny  deserts  of  scholastic  philosophy.  Bp.  Warburton. 

3.  Like  a  spine  in  shape  ;  slender  ;  slim.  Obs. 

spiny  amaranth,  a  common  weed  of  waste  places  {Amaran- 
thus  spinosus),  hav  ing  the  stem  armed  with  stipular  spines. 
—  b.  anteater,  an  echidna.  —  8.  clotbur  or  cocklebur,  a  Euro¬ 
pean  cocklebur  ( Xanthium  spinosum)  naturalized  every¬ 
where  as  a  weed  in  waste  grounds.  It  has  3-branclied 
spines  at  the  axils  of  the  leaves.  —  a.  eel,  any  of  several  eel¬ 
shaped  fresh- water  fishes  of  the  family  Mastacembclidae 
found  in  India,  Africa,  and  the  East  Indies.  —  a.  lobater. 
See  lobster,  1.— a.  rat.  a  Any  of  numerous  South  and  Cen¬ 
tral  American  octodont  rodents  of  the  genera  Evhhnys, 
Loncheres,  and  Proechimys,  in  which  the  fur  is  mixed  with 
heavy  flattened  spines,  b  Any  of  numerous  pouched  ro¬ 
dents  of  the  genus  JJeteromys  having  spiny  or  Bristly  pel- 
age,  found  from  Texas  to  South  America.  —  s.  ray,  in  fishes, 
a  fin  ray  which  is  stiff  ,  unbranched,  pointed  at  tne  end,  ana 
without  transverse  segmentation.  One  or  more  such  rays 
occur  in  the  anterior  part  of  the  dorsal  (or  in  the  first  dorsal 
when  there  are  two),  anal,  and  ventral  fins  of  many  fishes, 
and  their  presence  in  the  dorsal  and  anal  fins  was  in  old 
classifications  the  principal  character  of  the  group  Acan- 
thopterygii.  —  s.  rolling  grass.  =  blackgrass  &• 
spin'y-finned''  (spin'T-find'),  a.  Zool.  Having  fins  with 
some  spiny  rays;  specif.,  belonging  to  the  Acanthopterygii. 
spin'y-rayed7  (-rad'),  a.  Having  or  designating  fins  with 
one  or  more  spiny  rays  (see  spiny  ray)  ;  spiny-finned  ; 
specif.,  belonging  to  the  Acanthopterygii. 
splr'a-cle  (spTr'd-k’l ;  spi'rd-k’l ;  277),  n.  [L.  spiraculum, 
fr.  spirare  to  breathe  :  cf.  OF.  spiracle.  See  spirit.]  1.  A 
breathing  hole  ;  an  air  hole  ;  aperture  ;  vent.  Obs. 

2.  Zool.  A  breathing  orifice;  specif.:  a  The  blowhole  of 
a  cetacean,  b  In  most  terrestrial  ar¬ 
thropods,  one  of  the  stigmata  or  ex¬ 
ternal  apertures  of  the  trachea.  In  true 
insects  they  are  usually  small,  more 
or  less  elliptical  apertures,  often  pro¬ 
vided  with  a  valve  and  often  protected  tfaj., 
by  a  sievelike  structure,  or  fringe  of 

hairs.  Thev  are  placedalong  the  sides  of  0  „ _ _ 

the  thorax  and  abdomen.  F.leven  pairs  S^a°  ,e  ”1  enlwJed 
is  the  maximum  number;  usually  there  J 
are  less  than  ten  pairs,  c  One  of  the  orifices  or  passages 
opening  on  the  upper  back  part  of  the  head  of  many  elas- 
mobranchs  and  some  ganoid  fishes  (sturgeons,  Pohjpterus) 
and  communicating  with  the  mouth  cavity.  They  repre- 


( S.  saliefolia). 
a  Flower. 


sent  the  first  postoral  visceral  clefts  of  the  embryo,  and  in 
the  rays  serve  (instead  of  the  mouth)  as  the  chief  incurrent 
respiratory  openings.  They  may  contain  a  rudimentary 
gill,  d  The  excurrent  aperture  of  the  gill  chamber  of  a 
tadpole.  There  are  at  first  two  apertures,  but  they  soon 
unite  in  a  canal  which  opens  on  the  left  side  of  the  body 
or  rarely  on  the  middle  of  the  belly. 

3.  Breath.  Obs.  Cleanness. 

Spl-rae'a  (spi-re'd),  n.  [L.,  fr.  Gr. 

<r7recpaca,fr.  o-7retpaacoil.]  1.  Bot. 

A  large  genus  of  rosaceous  shrubs, 
natives  of  temperate  regions,  with 
small  perfect  white  orpink  flowers 
in  dense  racemes,  corymbs,  cymes, 
or  panicles.  Th«*  5  pistils  alternate 
writh  the  persistent  calyx  lobes 
and  ripen  into  follicles  dehiscent 
along  one  suture.  S.  salicifolia, 
meadowsweet,  and  S.  toinentosa, 
hardback,  are  American  species. 

Many  exotic  species,  as  S.  hyperi- 
ci/olm,  the  bridal  wreath,  S.  pru- 
n  folia, etc.,  are  cultivated. 

2.  [/.  c.]  Also  spi-re'a.  Any  shrub 
of  this  genus;  also,  any  of  several 
similar  shrubs  of  common  culti¬ 
vation,  as  Astilbe  japonica,oiten 
forced  by  florists  for  Easter  blooming. 

spi'ral  (spl'ral),  a.  [Cf.  F.  spiral.  See  spire  a  winding 
line.]  1.  Winding  or  circling  round  a  center  or  pole  and 
more  or  less  gradually  receding  from  it ;  as,  the  sjriral 
curve  of  a  watch  spring. 

2.  Helical,  like  the  thread  of  a  screw\ 

3.  Geom.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  spiral  ;  like  a  spiral. 

4.  Bot.  a  =  ALTERNATE,  4.  b  =  ACYCLIC  a. 

spiral  axis,  Arch.,  the  axis  of  a  twisted  column  drawn  spi¬ 
rally  in  order  to  trace  the  circumvolutions  without.  — e. 
balance.  =  spring  balance.  —  s.  battery,  a  voltaic  cell  in 
which  the  sheet  zinc  and  copper  electrodes  with  cloth  be¬ 
tween  are  rolled  into  a  close  spiral.  —  s.  cutter,  Afach.,  a 
milling  cutter  with  spirally  shaped  teeth.  —  s.  duct.  Bot. 

—  spiral  vessel,  below.  —  s.  gear,  gearing.  Mach.  —  screw 
gear,  gearing.  —  s.  head.  Mac)}.,  a  device  for  holding  work 
and  revolving  it  in  a  milling  machine.  J.  Rose.  —  s.  nebula, 
A  sir  on.,  a  nebula  exhibiting  the  spiral  form  in  its  filaments 
or  general  configuration.  —  s.-nebula  hypothesis,  the  hy¬ 
pothesis  that  the  stellar  universe  has  in  the  main  evolved 
from  spiral  nebulae,  made  up  of  discrete  particles  whose 
positions  and  motions  were  dependent  upon  their  veloci¬ 
ties  and  their  mutual  gravitation  ;  the  planetesimal  hy¬ 
pothesis  of  Chamberlin  and  Moulton. —  s.  spring,  a  spring 
consisting  of  a  wire  coiled  in  a  flat  spiral,  or  in  a  helix.  — s. 
stairs,  stairs  consisting  of  winders  radiating  from  a  central 
newel.— 8.  valve, Zool.,  in  the  large  intestine  of  fishesof  the 
more  primitive  groups  (elasmobranchs,  ganoids, dipnoans), 
a  continuous  spiral  ridge  of  mucous  membrane  which 
makes  a  number  of  complete  turns,  increasing  the  surface 
for  absorption  and  retarding  the  passage  of  Food.  In  the 
lampreys  it  also  exists  in  a  simple  form.  —  s.  vessel,  Bot., 
a  vessel  or  duct  of  tracheal  tissue 
having  the  walls  spirally  thickened. 

—  s.  wheel.  Mach.  =  screw  wheel. 

spi'ral,  n.  [Cf.  F.  sjrirale.  .See  spi¬ 
ral,  «.]  1.  Geom.  a  The  path  (gen¬ 
erally  plane)  of  a  point  that  moves 
round  an  axis  wrhile  continuously  re¬ 
ceding  from  (or  approaching)  it.  b 
A  helix. 

2.  Anything  that  has  a  spiral  form.  s  *  l  i 

3.  Railroads.  =  easement  curve.  pira  ’  a' 

spi'ral  of  AFchi  me'des  <  ar'kT-me'dez),  the  path  of  a  point  (in 
a  plane)  moving  uniformly  along  a  ra¬ 
dius  vector  revolving  uniformly. 

spi'ral,  v.  t.  ;  spi'raled  (spi'rald)  or 
spi'ralled  ;  spi'ral-ing  or  spiral¬ 
ling.  To  form  into  a  spiral  ;  to  turn 
or  twist  spirally.  Engin.  News. 
spi'ral-i-form'  (spi'r&l-I-ffirm'  ;  spi¬ 
ral'-),  a.  Having  the  form  of  a  spiral. 

spi'rant  (spl'rant),  71.  [L.  sjriratis, 

- antis ,  p.  pr.  of  spirare  to  breat  he.  See 
spirit.]  Phon.  A  consonant  uttered  _  .  ,  „  .  ,  . 

with  decided  friction  of  the  breath  sPiral  of  Archimedes 
against  some  part  of  the  oral  passage  ;  a  fricative  ;  as,/,  s, 
sh.  Cf.  fricative,  a.,  1.  Some  writers  include  under  sjjirant 
all  the  continuants,  excejpt  the  nasals,  m,n,ng;  others 
further  exclude  the  liquids  r,  l,  and  the  semivowels  w,  y  : 
still  others  limit  the  name  to  /,  v,  th  (thin),  th  (this),  and 
the  sounds  of  German  ch. 

spi'rate  (spi'rat),  a.  [L.  sjtiratus,  p.  p.  of  spirare.]  Phon. 
Breathed;  voiceless.  —  n.  A  spirate  sound  or  its  symbol. 

spi-ra'tion  (spi-ra'^liwn),  n.  [L.  spiratio ,  fr.  spirai'e  to 
breathe.]  1.  Act  of  breathing.  Obs. 

2.  Theol.  The  act  by,  or  manner  in,  which  the  Holy  Spirit 
proceeds  from  the  Father  and  the  Son  ;  also,  the  relation 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  to  the  Father  and  the  Son  subsisting  be¬ 
cause  of  the  Spirit’s  procession  from  them. 

spire  (epir),  n.  [L.  spira  coil,  twist,  fr.  Gr.  anelpa :  cf. 
F.  spire.]  1.  A  spiral ;  a  curl ;  a  whorl ;  a  twist.  Dryden. 

2.  Geom.  a  Any  part  of  a  spiral  generated  in  one  rotation 
of  the  radius  vector  about  the  pole.  See  spiral,  ??.,  1  a. 
bThe  common  point  of  twro  or  more  leaves  of  aRiemann’s 
surface  ;  a  spiral  point. 

3.  Zool.  The  upper  part  of  a  spiral  snell  including  the 
whole  series  of  whorls  except  the  last,  or  body,  whorl. 

4  A  stag  in  the  third  year. 

spire,  n.  [ME.  spire,  spir,  a  blade  of  grass,  a  young  shoot, 


tion  of  the  silk  glands.  —  spin- 
ner'u-lar  (spY-nfr'rtft-ldr),  a. 
spin'net.  +  spinet. 
sjpin'nle  (spYn'’l).  Scot  &  dial. 
Eng.  var.  of  spindle. 
spln'ny.  Var.  of  spinney. 
spin'ny.  a.  [Cf.  spiny,  a.] 
Thin  and  long  :  slender.  Obs. 
Spl-no'sism,  etc.  Var.  of  Spi¬ 
nozism,  etc.  [-DOM.I 

spin'ster-dom  (-di7m),  n.  See| 
spin'ster  hood,  n.  See  -hood. 
spin'ster-ly.  a.  See  -ly,  1  a. 
spin'ster  ship,  n.  See  -ship. 
spin'stress  (spYn'stros),  n.  A 
woman  who  spins, 
spin'stry  (-strY ),  n.  Occupation 
or  spinning.  Obs. 
spin'text  .n.  A  prolix  preacher, 
spln'try  (-trY),  n.  [L.  spintria , 
sjdrintria.]  A  sodomite.  Obs. 
—  spln'tri-an  (-trY-dfn),  a.  Obs. 


spin-tur'nix,  n.  [!>•]  A  kind  of 
unsightly  bird  Obs. 
spin'u-late  (spYn'fl-lJtt).  spin'u- 
lat'ed  (-lat'Pd),  a.  Spinulose. 
spin  u  la'tion  (-la'shun ).  u.  An 
armature  of  spines  or  spinules. 
spin  u-lif'er-ou8  (spTn/fl-lYf'Or- 
t/s),  a.  [spinule  +  ferous.] 
Bearing  spinules. 
spin'u-lous  (.BpYn'O-ltZs  ;  spl'- 
nfl-),  a.  Spinulose.  [Ohs. | 
spi'on.  n.  [F .  rspion.-]  A  spy.  I 
Spi-onT-for'mi-a  (spT-On'Y-fdr'- 
mY-d),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  fr.  Spin  the 
typical  genus  -f-  L .forma  form.] 
Zool.  An  extensive  division  of 
marine  Annelida,  including 

those  without  oral  tentacles  or 
palpi, and  having  thegills,  when 
present,  mostly  along  the  sides 
of  the  body.  They  generally  live 
in  burrows  or  tubes.  Spi-on'l  dae 


(spT-8n'Y-de)  isthetvpieal  fami¬ 

ly.  —  spi'o-nid  (spI'6-nYd),  n- 
splono,  n.  Spion.  Obs . 
spir.  +  spar  ;  spere,  nsk  ; 
spire,  sprout. 

spi'ra-ble  (snT'rd-b’l),  a.  [L. 
spirabilis.]  Respirable  Obs. 

||  spi-ra'cu-la  (spY-r&k'O-ld),  n., 
pi.  of  SPIRACU  i  DM. 
spi-rac'u-lar  (spT-r&k'fl-ldr),  a. 
Bert. to  a  spiracle.  [uliferous.  I 
spi  rac'u-late(-lltt),  a.  Si>irac-| 
spi-rac  u-lif'er-ous  (-lYf'Pr-?7s), 
a.  [spiraculum  4-  -ferous.] 
Having  spiracles, 
spi-rac'u  Il-form'  (-lY-f6rm'),  a. 
Snnped  like  a  spiracle, 
spi-rac 'n-lum  (spT-rftk'fl-lfim), 
n. :  pi.  -la  (-Id).  [L.l  A  spira¬ 
cle.  [Salicylic.  Obs.  I 

spi-rae'ic  (sp!-re'Yk),  a.  Chem.  \ 
spl-ral'i-ty  (spT-r&l'Y-tY),  n. 


Quality  or  state  of  being  spiral. 

spi'rai-ly.  adv.  of  spiral. 
spi'ral-tail'  ,n.  K  ing  bird  of  par¬ 
adise.  See  bird  of  paradise 
a(l).  [turn.]  A  spiracle.  Obs.  I 
spir'a-ment.  ».  [  L.  s/>trameN-| 
Spi-ran'thes  ( spT-r&n'thez),  n. 
(NL.  See  spiranthy.J  Bot. 
Syn-  of  Gyrostachys. 
spi-ran'thic  (-thlk),  a.  Pert,  to, 
or  characterized  by,  spiranthy. 
spi-ran'thy  (spY-rftn'thY),  n. 
[Gr.  aneipa  a  coil  4-  av9o ?  flow¬ 
er.]  Displacement  by  spiral 
twisting  of  the  parts  of  a  flower, 
spi-ras'ter  (spT-rRs'tPr),  n.  [Gr. 
(TTreipacoil  4-  1st  -aster. I  Zool. 
A  spiral  sponge  spicule  of  one  or 
more  turns  produced  on  the  out¬ 
side  into  several  spines, 
spl'rat-ed  (spl'rat-td),  a.  [sjiire 


food,  foot;  out,  oil;  chair  ;  go  ;  sinp,  ii)k  ;  *feen,  thin;  nature,  verdure  (250) ;  K  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144) ;  boN  ;  yet ;  zh  =  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Guide. 
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2014 


SPIRITUALLY 


AS.  spir  ;  nkin  to  G.  spier  a  blade  of  grass,  Dan.  spire  a 
sprout,  sprig  ;  cf.  Sw.  spira  a  spar,  Icel.  spira ,  G.  spiere.] 

1.  a  A  germinating  plant ;  a  sprout.  Obs.  b  A  slender 
blade  or  stalk,  as  of  grass  or  grain. 

2.  Any  of  several  tall  grasses,  as  the  common  reed  grass, 
beacli  grass,  reed  canary  grass,  etc.  Dial.  Eng. 

3.  A  tapering  body  that  shoots  up  or  out  to  a  poiut  in  a 
conical  or  pyramidal 
form;  specif.,  Arch., 
a  steeply  tapering  roof 
or  analogous  pyrami¬ 
dal  construction  sur¬ 
mounting  a  tower  or 
towerlike  structure; 
also,  loosely,  a  steeple. 

4.  Mining.  A  tube  or 
fuse  for  firing  the 
charge  in  blasting. 

6.  The  top,  or  upper¬ 
most  point,  o  f  any¬ 
thing  ;  the  summit. 

The  spire  and  top  of 

praises.  Shak. 

BDlre (splr), v.i.;  spired 
(spird);  spir'ing  (splr'- 
Tng).  To  shoot  forth 
or  up  ;  also,  to  run  up 
taperingly  like  a  spire. 

ft  is  not  so  apt  to  spire 
up  as  the  other  sorts 

Mortimer. 

spi-re'a  (spi-re'd),  ??. 

[NL.]  A  spiraea.  = 

Spiraea,  2. 

spi'reme  (spl'rem),  n. 

[Gr.  aneipri/j.a ,  cnrelpapa,  a  coil.  Cf.  1st  SPIRE.]  Biol. 
The  chromatin  of  a  cell  nucleus,  when  in  the  form  of  a 
thread,  continuous  or  segmented. 

Bpi'ric  (spi'rik),  a.  [Gr.  aneipucos  spiral.]  Math.  Of,  in 
the  form  of,  or  pert,  to,  a  tore. 

•piric  body,  a  tore.  —  8.  line,  a  plane  section  of  a  tore ;  a 
bicircular  quartic  with  an  axis  of  symmetry. 

Spi'ri  fer  (spi'rT-fer  ;  sptr'T-fer),  n.  [NL. ;  L.  spira  a  coil 
-f-  fe/Te  to  bear.]  Paleon.  1.  Syn.  of  Spirifera. 

2.  [/.  c.]  A  brachiopod  of  Spirifera  or  allied  genus. 


I  Broach  Spire  ;  2  Spire  with  Parapet, 
Angle  Turrets, and  Crockets;  3  Steeple. 


NL.  See  Spirifeu.]  Paleon. 


St) 

Upper  \  alve  partly  re¬ 
moved  to  show  Spiral 


Spl-rif'er  a  (spi-rTf'er-d),  n, 

A  large  genus  of  extinct 
brachiopoda  having  the 
arms  supported  within  the 
shell  by  long  spirally  coiled 
rods  which  form  a  pair  of 
cones  with  their  apexes  di¬ 
rected  more  or  less  laterally  to¬ 
ward  the  ends  of  the  long  hinge 
line.  The  species  abounded  in  the 
Silurian,  Devonian,  and  Carbonif¬ 
erous.  It  is  the  type  of  a  family, 

Spir  i-fer'i  dae  (spTr'T-fSr'T-de),  A  SlinnortR  (3) 
and  of  a  superjam ily,  Spi-rif  er-  r  s  1,0  ts*  n) 
a'ce-a  (spi-rif' er-a'slie-d),  comprising  all  the  bracliiopods 
with  calcareous  spiral  supports  for  the  arms, and  occurring 
from  the  Ordovician  to  tne  Jurassic. 

spi-rit'er-OUS  (spi-rTf'er-ds),  a.  [See  Spirifer  ]  Zool.  a 
Having  a  spiral  part  or  organ,  b  Spired,  c  Containing, 
or  characterized  by,  Spiriferidne.  See  Spirifera. 
Spir'il-la'ce -®  (spTr'T-la'se-e),  n.  pi.  [NL.  See  Spiril¬ 
lum.]  Bacteriol.  A  family  of  bacteria  having  more  or  less 
spirally  curved  ciliate  or  nonciliated  cells.  It  contains  4 
genera,  of  which  Spirillum,  and  Microspira  are  the  most 
important.  —  spir  il  la'ceous  <-shds),  a. 
spir  il-lo'sls  (-lo'sls),  ??.  [NL.  ;  Spir ilium  -f-  -osis.]  Any 
affection  due  to  bacteria  of  the  genus  Spirillum ,  as  a  South 
African  cattle  disease  or  a  certain  disease  of  fowls. 
Spi-ril'luin  (spl-rll'dm),  n.  [NL.,  dim.  of  L.  spira  a  coil, 
Gr.  crn-eipa.]  Bacteriol.  a  A  genus  of  bacteria  typifying 
the  family  Spirillace;e.  They  have  stiff  cells  with  fascicles 
of  polar  tiagella.  Many  species  occur  in  liquids  containing 
decaying  organic  matter.  S  desulphuricans  has  the  power 
of  reducing  sulphates,  b  [/.  e.]  [pi.  -la  (-d).l  Any  micro¬ 
organism  of,  or  resembling  a  bacterium  of,  the  genus  Spi¬ 
rillum  ;  loosely,  any  thread-shaped  bacterium, 
spir'it  (spTr'Tt),  n.  [OF.  e spirit .  esperil,  F.  esprit ,  L.  spir  it  us, 
fr.  spirare  to  breathe,  to  blow.  Cf .  conspire,  expire,  esprit, 
sprite.]  1.  The  breath  of  life  ;  life,  or  the  life  principle, 
conceived  as  a  kind  of  breath  oi  vapor  animating  the  body, 
or,  in  man,  mediating  between  body  and  soul.  The  Ga¬ 
lenic  notion,  accepted  in  the  physiology  of  the  Middle 
Ages,  was  that  the  spirit  in  the  body  existed  in  three  kinds 
or  degrees:  (1)  The  natural  spirit,  a  vapor  rising  from  the 
blood  and  having  its  seat  in  the  liver,  was  considered  the 
principle  of  the  “natural  ”  functions  of  nutrition,  growth, 
and  generation.  (2)  The  vital  spirit,  transformed  from  the 
natural  spirit,  in  the  heart,  by  mixture  with  the  air  of  res¬ 
piration,  nad  the  “  vital  ”  functions,  conveying  heat  and 
life  through  the  arteries  to  the  whole  body.  (3)  The  ani¬ 
mal  spirit,  converted  in  the  brain  from  the  vital  spirit,  in¬ 
cluded  the  rational  principle,  and  had  the  “  animal  ’’func¬ 
tions  of  distributing  the  power  of  motion  and  feeling 
through  the  nerves.  See  animal,  a.,  1. 

2.  The  life  principle  viewed  as  the  “breath”  or  gift  of 
deity  ;  hence,  the  agent  of  vital  and  conscious  functions  in 
man  ;  the  soul.  Spirit  (Heb.  nephesh ,  usually  translated 
“soul”  in  the  Bible,  Gr.  nvevp.a,  Lat.  spiritus)  and  soul 
are  used  sometimes  as  synonyms,  sometimes  as  naming 
different  elements  in  man’s  immaterial  nature.  In  former 
use,  spirit  often  denoted  (as  in  def.  1)  the  vital  principle  of 
the  body,  as  something  inferior  to  soul.  In  current  use 
spirit  denotes  a  disembodied  soul  or  (as  in  def.  5)  an  im¬ 
material  being  which  never  had  a  body.  Thus  we  speak  of 
“ spirits  of  the  dead,”  “ spirit  return,”  the  “land”  or 
“  realm  of  spirits .”  See  soul,  1,  ghost,  3. 

I  am  thy  father’s  spirit : 

Doomed  for  a  certain  time  to  walk  the  night.  Shak. 

Then  shall  the  dust  return  to  the  earth  as  it  was,  and  the  spirit 
shall  return  unto  God  who  gave  it.  Eccl.  xii.  7. 

Spirit  is  a  substance  wherein  thinking,  knowing,  doubting, 
and  a  power  of  moving,  do  subsist.  Locke. 


3.  [often  cap .]  In  the  abstract,  life  or  consciousness  viewed 
as  an  independent  type  of  existence ;  as,  idealists  main¬ 
tain  that  the  essential  nature  of  the  universe  is  spirit ,  pan¬ 
theists  that  spirit  pervades  the  universe.  In  this  sense 
spirit  denotes  a  quality  or  being  similar  to  man’s  psychi¬ 
cal  or  vital  nature,  conceived  as  a  characteristic  of  nature 
or  of  deity.  Thus,  in  Hebrew,  ruukh ,  usually  translated 
“  spirit  ”  in  the  Bible,  denotes  the  divine  breath  independ¬ 
ent  of  as  well  as  in  the  body,  and  nephesh ,  “  soul,  spirit,” 
denotes  only  the  embodied  breath.  Spirit  is  also  used  to 
translate  such  terms  (often  rendered  mind)  ns  the  Greek 
cous'  (see  nous,  1),  Latin  mens,  German  Geist,  esp.  in  con¬ 
nection  with  idealistic  theories.  See  idealism.  1. 

4.  [cap.]  A  part  of  the  divine  nature;  the  Holy  Spirit. 

5.  Any  supernatural  being;  an  apparition;  a  specter  ;  a 
ghost ;  also,  sometimes,  a  sprite;  a  fairy  ;  an  elf. 

Whilst  young,  preserve  his  tender  mind  from  all  impressions 
of  spirits  and  goblins  in  the  dark  Locke, 

6.  An  individual;  a  person; — esp.  with  reference  to 
characteristics  of  mind  or  temper;  as,  a  ruling  spirit;  a 
schismatic  spirit ;  a  bold  spirit.  Cf.  soul,  7. 

7-  Temper  or  disposition  of  mind;  mood;  disposition;  — 
often  ‘mpl.  ;  as,  to  be  cheerful,  or  in  good  spirits ;  to  be 
downhearted,  or  in  bad  spirits. 

God  lias  .  .  .  made  a  .* spirit  of  building  succeed  a.< pint  of  pull¬ 
ing  down.  South. 

A  perfect  judge  will  read  each  work  of  wit 
With  the  same  spirit  that  its  author  writ.  Pope. 

8  Specif.,  stimulated  or  high  spirits;  liveliness,  energy, 
vivacity,  ardor,  enthusiasm,  courage,  etc.  ;  as,  to  speak  or 
act  with  spirit ;  to  display  spirit  in  the  presence  of  danger. 

“Write  it  then,  quickly, “  replied  Bede;  and  summoning  all 
his  spirits  together,  like  the  last  blaze  of  a  candle  going  out,  he 
indited  it,  and  expired.  Fuller 

9.  As  a  translation  of  the  word  Geist  in  the  Hegelian  phi¬ 

losophy,  the  complex  of  human  institutions,  family,  society, 
state,  church,  and  the  productions  in  art,  poetry,  science, 
and  culture.  W.  T.  Harris. 

10.  Intent;  real  meaning;  —  opposed  to  the  letter ,  or  to  for¬ 
mal  statement ;  also,  characteristic  quality,  esp.  such  as  is 
derived  from  the  individual  genius  or  the  personal  char¬ 
acter  ;  as,  the  spirit  of  an  enterprise. 

11.  In  nature,  any  volatile  or  airy  agent  or  essence  ;  esp., 
a  life-giving  substance  or  animating  principle  viewed  as  in 
natural  bodies.  Obs.  or  Hist. 

All  bodies  have  s/tints  .  .  .  within  them.  Bacon. 

12.  Hence:  a  Alchemy.  Any  of  four  substances,  sulphur, 
sal  ammoniac,  quicksilver,  and  arsenic  (orpiment). 

The  four  spirits  and  the  bodies  seven.  Chaucer. 
bln  the  old  chemistry,  any  liquid  produced  by  distilla¬ 
tion  ;  in  modern  use,  auy  strong  distilled  alcoholic  liquor ; 
esp  ,  ordinary,  or  ethyl,  alcohol,  the  spirits,  or  spirit ,  of 
wine  (it  having  been  first  distilled  from  wine);  — often  inj ol. 

Spirits  implies  s/nrit  of  any  description,  and  all  liquors,  mix¬ 
tures,  and  compounds  made  with  the  same  Eucyc.  lint. 

C  Phttrm.  A  solution  in  alcohol  of  a  volatile  principle.  Cf. 
tincture.  U.  S.  Disp.  d  Dyeing.  Any  of  various  solu¬ 
tions,  esp.  of  tin  salts,  used  as  mordants  ;  as,  tin  spirits , 
aniline  spirit,  etc. 

13.  A  rough  breathing  ;  an  aspirate,  as  the  letter  h  ;  also, 
a  mark  to  denote  aspiration  ;  a  breathing.  Ohs. 

Be  it  a  letter  or  spirit,  we  have  great  use  for  it.  B.  Jonson. 
Syn .  —  Life,  ardor,  energy,  fire,  courage,  animation,  cheer¬ 
fulness,  vivacity,  enterprise.  See  soul,  ghost. 
spirit  of  alum,  an  aqueous  solution  of  sulphur  dioxide.  —  s. 
of  copper,  acetic  acid  obtained  by  distilling  copper  acetate. 

—  8.,  or  spirits,  of  hartshorn,  a  solution  of  ammonia  in  water  ; 

—  so  called  because  formerly  obtained  from  hartshorn 
shavings  by  destructive  distillation.  —  s.  of  Min  der-e'rus 
(min'dfir-e'rws),  an  aqueous  solution  of  acetate  of  ammo¬ 
nium  ;— named  after  R.  Miiulerer,  a  physician  of  Augsburg. 

—  s.  of  nitrous  ether,  Med.  Chen.,  a  pale  yellow  liquid,  of  a 
sweetish  taste  and  a  pleasant  ethereal  odor.  It  is  obtained 
by  the  distillation  of  alcohol  with  nitric  and  sulphuric 
acids,  and  consists  essentially  of  ethyl  nitrite  with  a  little 
acetic  aldehyde.  It  is  used  as  a  diaphoretic,  diuretic,  an- 
tispasmodic,  etc.  Called  also  sweet  spirit  of  niter.  —  s.  of 
salt,  Old  Chem.,  hydrochloric  acid  ;  —  so  called  because 
obtained  from  salt  and  sulphuric  acid.  —  s.  of  sense,  the  ut¬ 
most  refinement  of  sensation.  Obs.  Shak.  —  s.  of  tin,  stan¬ 
nic  chloride.—  s.  of  vitriol,  oil  of  vitriol ;  sulphuric  acid.  Obs. 

—  s.  of  vitriolic  ether.  Chem.,  ether.  See  ether,  3  a  Obs.  — 
spirits,  or  spirit,  of  turpentine,  oil  of  turpentine.  See  tur¬ 
pentine.  —  spirits,  or  spirit,  of  wine,  alcohol ;  rectified  spirit. 

S/nrits  of  wine  menus  rectified  spirit  of  a  strength  of  43  degrees 
over  proof  and  upwards.  Encj/c.  Brit. 

spir'it  (splr'it),  v.  t. ;  spir'it-ed;  spir'it-ing.  1.  To  ani¬ 
mate  with  vigor  ;  to  hearten  ;  encourage  ;  inspirit ;  — 
sometimes  followed  by  up. 

Many  officers  and  private  men  spirit  up  and  assist  those  obsti¬ 
nate  people  to  continue  in  their  rebellion.  Swift. 

2.  To  convey  rapidly  and  serretly,  as  if  by  the  agency  of 
a  spirit ;  to  kidnap  ;  —  often  with  away,  or  off. 

The  ministry  had  him  spirited  away,  and  carried  abroad  as  a 
dangerous  person.  *  Arhuthnot  tf  Pope. 

3.  To  treat  with  spirits. 

spirit  blue.  Aniline  blue.  See  dye. 
spirit  butterfly.  Any  of  numerous  delicate  butterflies  of 
tropical  America  of  the  genus  Ithomia .  haviug  gauzy 
wings  nearly  destitute  of  scales, 
spir'it-ed.,  a.  1.  Animated  or  possessed  by  a  spirit.  Obs. 
“  So  talked  the  spirited,  sly  snake.”  Milton. 

2.  Animated;  full  of  life  or  vigor ;  lively;  full  of  spirit 
or  fire  ;  as,  a  spirited  oration  ;  a  spirited  answer. 

3.  Having  (such)  a  spirit;  —  used  in  composition,  as  in 
high-spir/ted,  low-spirited,  mean-spirited,  etc. 

Syn.  —  Spirited,  mettlesome,  fiery.  Spirited  implies 
ardor,  animation,  or  fullness  of  life  ;  mettlesome  often  adds 
to  spirited  the  implication  of  courage  or  daring:  fiery, 
that  of  impetuous  eagerness  or  fierce  vehemence  :  as, 
“  shaking  his  head  backward,  somewhat  after  the  manner 
of  a  spirited  horse”  ( G .  Eliot);  “a  fine,  lively,  spirited 
young  man”  (Scott);  “The  third  (speech  J  was  .  .  .  very 
spirited  and  eloquent  ”  (Gray) ;  “  Their  force  differs  from 
true  spirit,  as  much  as  a  vicious  from  a  mettlesome  horse  ” 
(TYi'fcr):  “the  nervous  and  fiery  animation  of  the  horses” 
(Shelley) ;  “  a  fiery  soul,  which,  working  out  its  way,  fret¬ 
ted  the  pygmy  body  to  decay”  (Di'yden) ;  “the’  fiery , 
swift,  Italian  nature  of  the  man  ”  (Ca rly/e).  See  lively, 

COURAGE.  EAGERNESS. 

—  spir'it  ed-ly,  adv.  —  spir'it-ed-ness,  n. 


spir'it-ful  (spTr'Tt-fdol),  a.  Full  of  spirit  ;  spirited.  Bare. 
The  spiritful  and  orderly  life  of  our  own  grown  men.  Milton. 

—  spir'it-lul  ly,  adv,  —  splr'it-ful-ness,  n. 
spir'it-ing,  n.  Action,  work,  or  service  of  a  spirit, 
spir'it  ism  (spTr'T-tiz’m),  n.  1.  The  theory  that  medium- 

istic  phenomena  are  caused  by  spirits  of  the  dead ;  also, 
the  action  or  agency  of  spirits  ;  —  used  in  distinction  from 
spiritualism  as  not  conveying  the  notion  of  any  special 
doctrine  as  to  the  nature  or  state  of  the  spirits. 

2.  Belief  that  natural  objects  possess  indwelling  spirits. 
See  animism,  2.  Rare. 

spir'it-ist,  n.  One  who  believes  in,  or  attempts  to  put  in 
practice,  spiritism  or  spiritualism  ;  a  spiritualist, 
spir  it-is'tic  (-T-tTs'tTk),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to,  or  believ¬ 
ing  in,  spirits  or  phenomena  connected  with  them, 
spir'it-less,  a.  1.  Destitute  of  spirit;  wanting  anima¬ 
tion  or  cheerfulness ;  dejected;  depressed;  dispirited. 

2.  Destitute  of  vigor;  wanting  life,  courage,  or  fire. 

A  man  so  faint,  so  sjdriJIess , 

So  dull,  so  dead  in  look,  so  woebegone.  Shak. 

3.  Having  no  breath  ;  extinct;  dead. 

—  spir'it  less  ly.  adv.  —  spir'it  less-ness.  n. 

spirit  level.  A  level  ill  which  the  adjustment  to  the  hori¬ 
zon  is  shown  by  the  position  of  a  bubble  in  alcohol  or  ether 
contained  in  a  nearly  horizontal  glass  tube,  or  a  circular 
box  with  a  glass  cover.  —  spirit  leveling  or  levelling. 
spir'it-OUSispir'T-t?/s),G.  [Cf.  spirituous.]  1.  Like,  or  of 
the  nature  of,  spirit ;  refined  ;  pure.  Rare.  Milton. 

2.  Ardent  ;  active.  Obs. 

3.  Spirituous.  Rare. 

spirit  rapper.  One  who  practices  spirit  rapping, 
spirit  rapping.  An  alleged  form  of  communication  with 
the  spirits  of  the  dead  by  raps.  See  spiritualism,  3. 
spir'lt-u-al  (spYr'Ttm-Sl),  a.  [ME.  spirituel,  OF.  spiriluel, 
espirituel,  F.  spirituel,  L.  spiiitualis.  See  spirit.]  1.  Of, 
pertaining  to,  or  consisting  of,  spirit ;  not  material ;  incor¬ 
poreal  ;  as,  a  spiritual  substance  or  being. 

2.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  intellectual  and  higher  endow’- 
ments  of  the  mind  ;  mental  ;  intellectual. 

3  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  moral  feelings  or  states  of  the 
soul,  as  distinguished  from  the  external  actions  ;  reach¬ 
ing  and  affecting  the  spirit. 

4.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  soul  or  its  affections  as  influ¬ 
enced  by  the  divine  Spirit ;  controlled  and  inspired  by  the 
Spirit;  proceeding  from  the  Holy  Spirit;  pure;  holy; 
divine  ;  heavenly-minded  ;  —  opposed  to  carnal. 

That  I  nm.v  impart  unto  you  some  sjiirituaf  gil  t.  Rom.  i.  11. 
If  a  man  be  overtaken  in  a  fault,  ye  which  are  spiritual,  re- 
store  such  an  one.  Gal.  vi.  1. 

5.  Of  or  pert,  to  sacred  things  or  the  church  ;  not  lay  or 
temporal ;  ecclesiastical  ;  as,  lords  spirilual  and  temporal, 
spiritual  coadjutor.  R.  C.  Ch.  See  Jesuit,  1.  —  s.  court.  Eccl. 
Law ,  an  ecclesiastical  court.  —  s.  death.  See  death,  2.— 
s.  father,  a  religious  teacher  or  guide ;  esp.,  R.  C.  Ch.,  a 
priest  who  hears  confession  in  the  sacrament  of  penance. 

—  S.  Franciscan.  =  spiritualist,  4.  —  s.  incest.  Eccl.  Law. 
a  Cohabitation  between  persons  who  have  a  spiritual  al¬ 
liance  by  means  of  baptism  or  confirmation,  b  The  act  of 
a  vicar,  or  other  beneficiary,  who  holds  two  benefices,  the 
one  depending  on  thecollation  of  the  other.— s.  living,  Eccl., 
a  benefice.  Eva.  —  s.  peers,  the  bishops  and  archbishops,  or 
lords  spiritual, who  sit  in  the  House  of  Lords.  — s.  wife, 
among  the  Mormons,  in  the  practice  of  polygamy,  any 
wife  other  than  the  first  one  taken.  Hence,  spiritual  wifery, 
spiritual  wifeism. 

spir'it-u-al,  n.  1.  A  spiritual  thing,  function,  office,  or 
affair  ;  a  spirituality. 

2.  A  spiritual  person;  as:  a  One  spiritual-minded,  b 
One  whose  office  or  occupation  is  spiritual ;  an  ecclesiastic. 

3.  [cap.']  =  spiritualist,  4. 

spir'it-U-al-ism  (-Tz’m),  n.  [Cf.  F.  spiritualismc .]  1.  Qual¬ 
ity  or  state  of  being  spiritual.  Rare. 

2.  The  doctrine  that  all  that  exists  is  spirit  ;  idealism. 
There  are  three  lending  forms  of  monism,  viz.,  materialism, 

idealism,  —  or.  as  I  should  prefer  to  say,  spiritualism,  —  and  the 
neutral  or  agnostic  monism  now  in  vogue  among  scientific  men. 

James  Ward 

3.  A  belief  that  departed  spirits  hold  intercourse  with 
mortals  by  means  of  physical  phenomena,  as  by  rapping, 
or  during  abnormal  mental  states,  as  in  trances,  or  Hie 
like,  commonly  manifested  through  a  medium  (sense  5) ; 
spiritism  ;  the  doctrines  and  practices  of  spiritualists. 

spir'it  U  al-ist,  n.  [Cf.  F.  spiritual  isle.]  1.  One  who 
professes  a  regard  for  spiritual  things  only ;  one  whose 
employment  is  of  a  spiritual  character  ;  an  ecclesiastic.  R. 

2.  Philos.  One  w'ho  maintains  the  doctrine  of  spiritualism. 

3.  One  who  believes  in  spiritualism  (sense  3)  ;  one  who 
seeks  intercourse  with  departed  spirits  ,  a  spiritist. 

4.  [ cap .]  One  of  a  party  among  the  Franciscans  from  early 
in  the  13th  century,  which  adhered  with  great  strictness  to 
the  rule  of  the  founder,  esp.  as  to  poverty  ;  —  called  also 
Spiritual  Franciscan  and  Spiritual.  This  party  was  rec¬ 
ognized  by  the  Council  of  Constance  in  1415,  and  under 
the  later  name  Observant) nes  became  one  of  the  two  great 
branches  of  the  order  established  by  Leo  X.  in  1517. 

spir'it-u-al-is'tic  (spYr'TtJj-al-Ts'tlk),  a.  Of,  pert,  to,  or 
connected  with,  spiritualism. 

spir'it-U-al'i-ty  (-Sl'T-tT),  n.  ;  pi.  -ties  (-tiz).  [L.  spiriiu- 

a litas  :  cf.  F.  spiritualize,  OF.  also  esperilualiU.]  1.  Qual¬ 
ity  or  state  of  being  spiritual  ;  incorporeality  ;  spiritual- 
mindedueBS. 

A  pleasure  made  for  the  soul,  euituble  to  its  sjtirituality.  South. 

2.  Eccl.  Law.  That  which  belongs  to  the  church,  or  to  a 
person  as  an  ecclesiastic,  or  to  religion ;  specif.  :  a  The 
spiritual  jurisdiction  of  the  church,  b  The  fees  or  dues 
or  tithes  receivable  by  an  ecclesiastic  as  such. 

3.  The  whole  body  of  the  clergy  ;  the  church.  Obs. 
spir'it-U-al-i  za'tlon  (-ul-T-za'slmn  ;  -I-za'shfin),  n.  Act  of 

spiritualizing,  or  state  of  being  spiritualized, 
spir'it-u-al-ize  (spTr'TLu-51-Iz),  v.  t. ;  spir'it-u-al- ized 
(-izd)  ;  spir'it-u-al-iz'ing  (-lz'Tng).  [Cf.  F.  spiritualiser.] 
1.  To  render  spiritual ;  to  refine  intellectually  or  morally  ; 
to  purify  from  the  corrupting  influences  of  the  world  ;  to 
give  a  spiritual  character  or  tendency  to  ;  to  animate. 

2-  To  give  a  spiritual  meaning  to;  to  take  in  a  spiritual 
sense  ;  — opposed  to  literalize. 


-f  -ate  +  -ed .]  Spirally  twisted  ; 

formed  like  a  corkscrew, 
spire  +  sperk,  to  nsk. 
spire,  v  t.  To  shoot  forth.  Ohs. 
spire  (splr),  r.  >.  IL.  spirare  to 
breathe  :  cf.  OF.  rspin'r,  spirer. 
See  spirit.]  To  breathe  Ohs. 
spire  bearer.  A  brachiopod  of 
Spirifera  or  allied  genus. 


spired  (spird).  a.  Spiral, or  hav¬ 
ing  a  spire,  as  a  shell, 
spire'let.  n.  See  -let.  [reme.I 
spi'rem  ^spT'rfm).  Yar  of  spi-| 
Bpire'pole',  n.  =  tf.ther-rall. 
spi'ri-cle  (spI'rT-k’l). n.  [Dim., 
fr.  L.  spira  a  coil.]  Dot.  One  of 
the  minutecoiled  threads  in  the 
coating  of  some  seeds.  When 


moistened  they  uncoil. 

spir'ig  nath  (spTr'Ig-nlith),  n 
[Gr.  otrei  pa  coil  +  yvnOos  jaw.] 
Antlia(def.2).— spi-rig'na-thous 
(RpT-rTg'nd-th/7s).  a. 

spi-ril'lar  (spt-rll'dr),  a.  Bac- 
trriol.  Pert,  to,  or  resembling, 
the  genus  Spirillum. 
spiring,  n.  A  young  shoot ;  a 


I  sprout  Cf.  2d  <rmE,  1  a.  Obs. 
spir'it-al. a.  Spiritual.  Obs.  — 
spir  i-tal'i-ty,  n.  Ohs. 
spir'it-al-ly.  adv.  [L  spirit  a  li  8 
belonging  to  breathing.]  By 
moans  of  the  breath.  Ohs. 
spiritalty,  n.  Spirituality.  Ohs. 
spirit  duck,  a  Bufflehead  duck, 
b  Golden-eye  Local, (J.S.Bf  Can. 


spirltel.  spiRiTAL. 
spir'it-er.  n.  One  who  spirits 
away  :  a  kidnaper, 
spirit  lamp.  A  lamp  in  which 
alcohol  is  burned, 
spir'it-leaf',  n.  The  manyroot. 
spir'it-ly.  a.  Sprightly.  Obs. 

spi  ri-to'so  (spe^e-t'd'so),  a. 
if  adv.  [It.  J  Music.  Spirited  ; 


spiritedly  ;  — a  direction  to  per¬ 
form  a  passage  animatedly. 
Bpir'it-ous-ness.  ».  See -ness. 
spir'i-trompe  (spIr'T-tr5mp),  n. 
I  r  .  1  =  spiRiONATH.  [ObsA 

spiritualizate.  a.  Spiritualized.  | 
spir'it-u-al-iz'er  (-Tz'fr),  n.  One 
who  spiritualizes.  [ual.  I 

spir'it-u-al-ly,  adv.  of  si  irit-| 


ale,  senate,  care,  &m,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofa ;  eve,  £vent,  find,  recent,  maker;  ice,  Ill,  old,  obey,  orb,  5dd,  sSft,  connect ;  use,  unite,  {irn,  up,  circus,  menu ; 

1]  Foreign  Word.  Obsolete  Variant  of.  +  combined  with.  =  equals. 


SPIRITUAL-MINDED 


2015 


SPLASHER 


3.  Old  Chan.  To  extract  spirit  from;  also,  to  convert 
into,  or  impregnate  with,  spirit. 

8pir'it-U-al— mind  ed,  a.  Having  the  mind  set  on  spiritual 
things,  or  tilled  with  holy  desires  and  affections;  spiritual. 

—  spir'it-u  al-mind'ed  ness,  n. 

spir'it  u  al-ty  (spTr'Ttdi-al-tT),  n.  [OF.  espirituau{l)tS. 
See  spirituality.]  1.  The  clergy;  ecclesiastics;  also, 
spiritual  possessions  ;  spiritual  doctrine.  Cf.  temporality. 

2.  Tithes  or  offerings. 

3.  The  Pope.  Obs. 


[F.  See  spiritual.] 
Of  the  nature,  or 


i  spi  ri  tu  el'  (spe/re'tiVSl'),  a.  masc. 

II  spi  ri  tu'elle'  (-61'),  a.  fan. 
having  the  appearance,  of  a  spirit ;  spiritual;  refined;  ethe¬ 
real  ;  also,  sprightly  ;  bright ;  witty, 
spir'it-n-ons  (spTr'TtdS-fis),  a.  [Cf.  (for  sense  3)  F.  spiri- 
tueux,  Cf.  spiritous. ]  1.  Of  the  nature  of  spirit ;  ethe¬ 
real  ;  immaterial ;  spiritual.  Ohs. 

2.  Lively;  active;  gay;  vivid;  airy.  Obs. 

3.  Containing,  or  of  the  nature  of,  alcoholic  spirit;  alco¬ 
holic  ;  ardent ;  as,  spirituous  liquors. 

||  spi'ri-tus  (spTr'T-tus),  n.  [L.  See  spirit,  n.]  1.  Spirit. 

2.  A  breathing  ;  an  aspirate. 

3.  Pharm.  Spirit;  as,  spiritus  camphor®,  spirit  of  camphor, 
spiritus  as'per[L.  aspcr  rough],  (Jr.  Oram.,  a  mark  ['  J  placed 
over  some  initial  vowels  or  over  p  to  show  that  they  are 
aspirated  ;  thus  <09,  pronounced  hos ,  p/jrwp,  pronounced 
hra'tor ;  also,  the  sound  thus  indicated  ;  —  called  also 
rough  breathing.—  s.  fru-men'ti  (froo-inen'ti)  (L.  frumenii 
of  grainj,  whisky?—  a.  le'nis  [L.  ten  is  smooth).  Or.  Oram.. 
a  mark  [’],  indicating  the  absence  of  a  preceding  h  sound 
from  the  initial  vowel  over  which  it  is  placed,  as  in  teVcu, 
pronounced  e-6n'I  ;also,  the  beginning  so  indicated ;  —  called 
also  smooth  breathing.  Cf. spiritus  asper.  — b.  mun'di  (mun'- 
di).  [L.,  mundi  of  the  world.)  =  anima  mundi.--  a.  vi'ni  Gal'- 
11-ci  (vi'ni  g51'T-si)  [L.  vini  Oallici  of  Gallic  winej,  brandy. 

spirk'et-iug  (spQr'ket-Tng),  n.  Shipbuilding.  The  inboard 
planking  from  the  waterways  up  to  the  port  sills. 

Spi  ro  chae'ta  (spl'ro-ke'ta),  n.  [NL. ;  Gr.  o-neipa  coil  -}- 
\ai.Tiq  hair.]  Bacteriol.  A  genus  of  microorganisms,  re¬ 
garded  by  some  as  belonging  to  the  Spirillacese  or  as  typi¬ 
fying  a  distinct  family,  by  others  as  protozoans.  They 
consist  of  slender  undulating  filaments,  with  or  without  fla- 
gellne.  See  spirochete,  in  the  Addenda. 

SpFro-de'la  (-de'la),  n.  [NL.,  prob.  fr.  Gr.  rrnelpa  coil  -f- 
visible ;  —  so  named  because  the  spiral  vessels  are 
visible  through  the  transparent  tissues.]  Bot.  A  small 
genus  of  lemnaceous  plants  having  a  membranous  spathe, 
and  a  thallus  with  a  cluster  of  several  rootlets.  S.  poly- 
rhiza ,  the  great  duckweed,  is  widely  distributed, 
spi'ro  graph  (spi'ro-gr&f),  n.  [L.  spirare  to  breathe  -f 
E. -graph.]  Physiol.  An  instrument  for  recording  respiratory 
movements,  as  the  sphygmograph  does  those  of  the  pulse, 
spi'ro-graph,  n.  [See  1st  spire  ;  -oraph.]  An  instru¬ 
ment  for  drawing  spirals,  as  a  kind  of  compass  with 
lengthening  leg  tied  to  the  stationary  leg  by  a  string  which 
wraps  around  the  latter  as  the  former  is  rotated  around  it. 
spi  rog'ra-phin  (spi-r<5g'ra-fln),  n.  [Spirographis  -f-  -in.] 
Chem.  A  hyalogen  got  from  the  skeletal  tissues  of  asabel- 
loid  annelid  of  the  genus  Spirographis.  On  hydration 
it  yields  a  hyalin,  spi  ro  graph'i-din  (spFro-grat'T-din). 
Spiro-gy'ra  (spi'ro-ji'rd),  n.  [NL.  ;  Gr. 

(rrreipa  coil  -j-  yupo<;  a  ring.]  Bot.  A  large 
genus  of  green  fresh-water  alg;e  of  the 
family  Zygnemaoe®,  with  spiral  chloro¬ 
phyll  bands.  They  form  slimy  masses 
in  stagnant  and  running  water, 
spi'roid  (spi'roid),  a.  [See  sriRE  a  spiral  ; 

-oiD.]  Like  a  screw  or  spiral, 
spi-rom'e-ter  (spl-r5m'e-ter),  n.  [L. 
spirare  to  breathe  -j-  E.  -meter. ]  An  in¬ 
strument  for  measuring  thevital  capacity 
of  the  lungs,  or  the  volume  of  air  which 
can  be  expelled  from  the  chest  after  the 
deepest  possible  inspiration.  Cf.  pneu- 
m  ato  m  eter.  —  spFro-met'ric 
(spi/ro-m6t'rTk),  a.  —  spi-rom'e-  ^ 
try  (spl-r5m'e-tri),  n. 
spi'ro  phore  (spi'ro-for;  201), 

[L.  spirare  to  breathe  -f-  E.  Spirometer. 

-phore.]  Med.  An  apparatus  to  effect  artificial  respiration. 
Spl-roph'y-ton  (spi-r5f'T-t5n),  n.  [NL.  ; 

Gr.  and  pci  coil  -f-  (fiorov  plant.]  Bot. 

A  genus  of  fossil  algie,  characteristic 
of  certain  Devonian  rocks  in  New  York 
State.  The  only  species  (S.  cauda-ga/li) 
is  represented  by  coiled  or  convolute  im¬ 
pressions,  and  has  given  the  name  cauda- 
galll  grit  to  the  rooks  it  is  found  in. 

Spi-ror'bis  (spI-rSr'bls),  n.  [NL.  ;  Gr. 
arrelpa  coil  -+■  L.  orbis  circle,  disk.] 

Zool.  A  genus  of  small  serpulid  anne¬ 
lids  forming  a  spirally  coiled  calcareous 
tube. 

Splr'U-la  (spTr'oo-ld),  n.  [NL.,  dim.  of  a 
L.  spira  a  coil.]  Zool.  1.  A  genus  of  Spirorbis  (S.  luci- 
small  dibranchiate  cephalopods  having  das),  o  Operculum. 


a  many-chambered  shell  coiled  in  a  flat  spiral,  the  whorls  of 
which  do  not  touch  each  other.  The  shell  is  almost  com- 
pletelyen  veloped  in  the 
soft  parts.  The  genus 
is  found  in  most  tropi¬ 
cal  seas,  but  complete 
specimens  are  rare. 

2.  [l.c.]  A  member  of 
the  above  genus.  Spirilla  ( Sjnrula  Items ),  showing 

spir'y  (s  p  I  r'T),  a.  the  Internal  Shell. 

[From  spire  a  winding  line.]  Of  a  spiral  form  ;  wreathed; 
curled ;  serpentine. 

Ilid  in  the  spiry  volumes  of  the  snake.  Dryden. 
spir'y,  a.  [From  spire  a  steeple.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  a 
spire  ;  like  a  spire ;  tall,  slender,  and  tapering ;  abound¬ 
ing  in  spires  ;  as,  spiry  turrets.  “  Spiry  towns.”  Thomson. 
spis'si-tude  (spls'l-tud),  n.  [L.  spissitudo.]  Quality  or 
state  of  being  spissated  ;  inspissated  state, 
spit  ( spit),  n.  [ME. spite,  AS. spitu;  akin  to  D.spit,  G.spiess , 
OHG.  spiz,  Dan.  sput,  Sw.  spelt,  and 
to  G.  spitz  pointed.]  1.  A  slender,  _ 

pointed  rod, usually  of  iron,  for  hold-  Spit,  I* 

mg  meat  or,  formerly,  eggs,  while  being  roasted  over  afire. 
2.  A  sword.  Obs.  Slang. 

3-  The  mark  of  reference  called  the  dagger.  Obs. 

4.  A  stick  or  skewer  on  which  fish,  as  herrings,  are  hung 
to  dry.  Dial.  Eng.  it*  Scot. 

5.  Tho  spindle  in  a  shuttle  on  which  the  spool,  etc.,  turns. 
6-  A  small  point  of  land  running  into  a  body  of  water,  or 
a  long,  narrow  shoal  extending  from  the  shore. 

spit,  v.  t.  ;  spit'ted  ;  spit'ting.  [From  spit  a  rod.]  1.  To 
thrust  a  spit  through  ;  to  fix  upon  a  spit ;  hence,  to  thrust 
through  or  impale.  “  Infants  spitted  upon  pikes.”  Shak. 
2.  To  hang  (fish)  on  a  spit  to  dry.  Scot,  it*  Dial.  Eng. 
spit,  v.  i.  To  attend  to  a  spit ;  to  use  a  spit.  Obs.  or  II. 
spit,  v.  t.  ;  pret.  it*  p.  p.  spit,  Archaic  spat  (spat) ;  p.  pr. 

vb.  n.  spit'ting.  [AS.  spittan;  cf.  G.  spiitzen ,  Dan. 
spytte ,  Sw.  spottu ,  I  cel.  spyta ,  and  also  E.  spawl,  spew.  The 
past  tense  spat  is  due  to  AS.  spittle ,  fr.  spittan  to  spit.] 

1.  To  eject  from  the  mouth,  as  saliva  or  other  matter  ;  to 
expectorate.  “  Thus  spit  I  out  my  venom.”  Chaucei'. 

2.  To  eject ;  to  throw  out ;  to  belch. 

to  spit  cotton  or  sixpences,  to  spit  white  cottonlike  saliva  or 
saliva  that  forms  white  coin-shaped  patches,  regarded  as 
indicating  a  thirsty  condition.  Vulgar. 
spit,  v.  i.  1.  To  eject  saliva  ;  to  expectorate. 

2.  To  rain  or  snow  slightly  or  with  scattered  drops  or 

flakes;  to  sprinkle.  Colloq.  Dickens. 

3.  To  make  a  noise  like  that  of  expectoration.  Colloq. 
Syn.  —See  expectorate. 

to  spit  on  or  upon,  to  insult  grossly  ;  to  treat  with  contempt. 
Spit,  n.  1.  The  secretion  ejected  from  the  mouth;  spittle  ; 
saliva  ;  sputum  ;  also,  the  act  or  an  act  of  spitting. 

2.  A  frothy  secretion  resembling  saliva  exuded  by  certain 
insects  ;  also,  a  spittle  insect. 

3.  A  falling  of  rain  in  scattered  particles ;  a  sprinkle. 

4.  Perfect  likeness;  counterpart ;  image  ;  as,  he  is  the  spit 
(or  spit  and  image ,  or  spit  and  picture)  of  his  father.  Dial. 

spit'balT  (-b6F),  n.  1.  Paper  chewed,  and  rolled  into  a 
ball,  to  be  thrown  as  a  missile. 

2.  [Usually  two  words.]  Baseball.  A  variety  of  pitched  ball 
produced  by  moistening  one  side  of  the  ball  with  saliva. 
It  is  said  to  leave  the  hand  with  a  greaterspeed  than  when 
dry  and  to  take  a  more  uncertain  course.  Cant. 

spitch'cock'  (spich'kiSk'),  n.  An  eel  split  and  broiled, 
spitch'cock',  v.  spiTCH'cocKED^-kSkt').  [Orig.  uncert.  ; 
cf.  spit  a  rod  ;  cock  the  bird.]  Cookery.  To  split  (as  an 
eel)  lengthwise  and  broil  or  fry  it  in  hot  fat. 
spite  (spit),  71.  [Shortened  fr.  ME.  despit  despite.  See 
despite.]  1.  Injury;  hurt;  disgrace;  dishonor.  Obs. 

2  Ill  will  or  hatred  toward  another,  accompanied  with 
the  disposition  to  irritate,  annoy,  or  thwart ;  petty  malice; 
grudge  ;  rancor  ;  despite.  Pope. 

This  is  the  deadly  spite  that  angers.  Shak. 

3.  Vexation;  chagrin;  mortification.  Rare.  Shak. 

4.  Anything  causing  vexation  or  grief.  Colloq.  or  Dial. 
Syn.  —  Spitefulness,  pique,  rancor,  malevolence,  grudge. 
See  resentment. 

in  spite  of,  in  defiance  or  contempt  of  ;  in  opposition  to  all 
efforts  of  ;  notwithstanding.  Often  shortened  to  spite  of. 
See  Syn.  under  notwithstanding,  p7\°p. 
spite,  v.  t.  :  spit'ed  (splt'6d) ;  spit'ing  (spIt'Tng).  1.  To 
regard  with  spite  ;  to  dislike;  hate.  Obs.  or  Archaic. 

The  Danes,  then  .  .  .  pagans,  spited  places  of  religion.  Fuller. 
2  To  treat  maliciously  ;  to  thwart ;  shame;  mortify. 

3.  To  fill  with  spite  ;  to  offend  ;  to  vex.  Obs.,  Scot.,  or  R. 
4 *  Darius,  sp ited  at  the  Magi.”  Sir  W.  Temple. 

spite'ful  (splt'fdol),  a.  Filled  with,  or  showing,  spite  ; 
having  a  desire  to  vex,  annoy,  or  injure  ;  malignant ;  mali¬ 
cious.  —  spite 'fully,  adv.  —  spite'ful-ness.  n. 
spit'fire'  (spit'fir'),  n.  1.  A  violent,  irascible,  or  passion¬ 
ate  person.  Colloq. 

2.  Naut.  A  very  small  jib  of  strong  canvas  carried  by  small 
vessels  in  stormy  weather  or,  alone,  to  keep  steerageway. 
spit'ted  (splt'6d  ;  -Yd  ;  151),  a.  [From  spit  a  rod.]  1.  Put 
upon  a  spit ;  pierced  as  if  by  a  spit ;  impaled. 

2.  Long  and  pointed  ;  —  said  of  antlers.  Bacon. 


spir'it-u-al-ness,  n.  See -ness. 
fcpir'it-u  al-y.  a.  Spiritual.  Obs. 
spirituel.  sin  RITUAL,  a.  V  ><• 
8pir  it  u-ose'.'/.  Spirituous. Obs. 
spir  it-u  os'l-ty  ( spYr'Yt-fi-fis'Y- 
tT),  ri.  Rare.  1.  State  of  being 
spirituous;  spintuousness. 

2.  Spiritual  quality;  incorpore¬ 
ality.  (var  of  simritoso.i 
||  spi  ri-tuo'so  (spe/rft-two'80).| 
spir'it-u-ous  ness.  n.  See -ness. 
spir'it- weed  ,  u.  The  manyroot. 
spirit  world.  The  world  or 
abode  of  spirits,  csp.  departed 
spirits;  Hades,  [tooraimi y,1.| 
spirit  writing  =  pnbuma-J 
Bpir'it-y  (splr'Y-tY ),  a.  Spirited; 
mettlesome.  Srnt.  8f  Dial.  Eng. 
spirit  yellow  See  dye. 
spi'ri-valve  (spT'rY-vftlv),  a.  [L. 
spira  coil  4-  valra  valve  (of  a 
door).]  Zool.  Having  a  sniral 
shell,  as  a  gastropod  mollusk. 
spir'ket.  Var.  of  sperkkt. 
spir'ket,  n.  Shipbuilding.  A 
apace  between  floor  timbers  for¬ 
ward  or  aft.  Rare  [Noof.l 
spirl'ie  (spYr'lY),  a.  Slender. | 
spir'ling  (spPr'lYn).  Obs.  or 
Scot.  var.  of  sparling,  a  smelt. 


Spiro-bran'chi-a  (BpT'rfc-br&T)'- 
kl-d ),  Spi  ro  bran  chi  a'ta  (-a'- 
ta),  n.  pi.  [NL.  ;  Gr.  aneipa 
coil  4-  Bpay\ia  gills.]  Zool. 
Syn.  of  B  racmi  iopoda.  — Bpi  ro- 
bran'chl  ate  ( -5t),  a.  Sr  n. 
Spi-rog'ra  phis  (spT-r8g'rrit-fYs), 
n.  [NL.  ;  Gr.  aneipa  coil  4- 
ypa<t> t9  outline  drawing,  em¬ 
broidery. J  A  genus  of  sabelloid 
annelids  with  bright-colored  gill 
plumes  arranged  spirally, 
spi  rol',  spi  role',  n.  [OF.  sjii- 
rnle.]  A  small  culverin.  Obs. 
spi'ro-loc'u-llne  (spT''ro-15k'fl- 
lln  ;  -lTn),  a.  ISee  1st  SPIRE; 
loculus.J  Zoril.  Having  loculi, 
or  chambers,  arranged  spirally, 
spi'ro-scope  (spI'rC-skSp),  n.  [I,. 
spirare  to  breathe  4-  E.  -scope. \ 
Physiol.  A  spirometer. 
spi  ro-y'lou8  (spVro-T'l/Ts),  a. 
[spirsea  (a  source  of  salicjdal)  + 
yl  4  .ous. ]  See  sai.icylal. 
spirre  spur e,  to  ask. 
spirrls.  Obs.  pi.  of  spur. 
spirt  (.spftrt).  Var.  of  spurt. 
spirt,  spirte.  +  spirit. 
spir'tle.  Vnr.  of  spurtle. 


spir'u-late  (sptr'Ob-Uit),  a.  Zool. 
Spiral  in  form  or  arrangement, 
spiscioua.  *J*  spissous. 
apise.  SPICK, 
spise.  c.  t.  tf  i.  To  despise.  Obs. 
spisfl.  a.  [L.  spissus.]  Thick  ; 
crowded  ;  compact  ;  dense.  Obs. 
Bpis'eat-ed  (spTs'at-<?d),  a.  [I.. 
spissatus ,  p.  p.]  Thickened  ; 
inspissated.  Obs.  or  R. 
spissed  (splat),  a.  Spiss.  Obs. 
Bpissemire.  A*  pismire. 
spi8'8i-ty  (spY8'T-tl),  n.  Spis- 
situde.  Obs.  [Obs.  I 

Bpla'sons,  a.  [L.  spissns.]  Spiss.  | 
spis'sy.  a.  Mossy;  spissous.  Obs. 
spit.  v.  t.  [A S',  spittan.]  To 
spade  ;  plant  by  spading  ;  also, 
to  dig.  Obs.  or  Di>d.  Eng. 
spit,  n.  [See  mmt  to  dig.]  Dial. 
Eng.  1.  A  spade  ;  a  snovel. 

2.  A  spadeful  of  earth. 

3.  The  depth  of  a  spade  thrust, 
spit'al  (spYt'dl ),  n.  [ME.  spite/. 
See  hospital.]  A  lazar  house; 
a  hospital.  Obs. 

spit'al-e  vll. />.  Leprosy  Obs. 
Bpit'al-house' .  A  snital.  Obs. 
spit 'box'. //.  A  vessel  to  receive 
spittle  ;  a  spittoon. 


spit  bug.  A  spittle  insect, 
spit  curl.  A  lock  of  hair  plas¬ 
tered  spirally  on  the  temple  or 
forehead,  as  with  spittle.  Col  log. 
spite,  spitel-  A4  spit,  spital. 
spite'ouB  {dial,  spit '/is),  a.  De- 
spiteous  :  spiteful.  Obs.  or  Dial. 
Eng.  —  spite'ous-ly,  adv.  Obs. 
spit 'frog  , //.  Smallsword.  Obs. 
spithel,  spithre.  A*  spider. 
spit'ish  ( splt'ish),  a.  Spiteful, 
spitous,  a.  Obs.  a  DeHpitous  ; 
spiteful;  merciless;  cruel,  b  Pit¬ 
eous.  —  spitously,  adv.  Obs. 
Bpit'poi  son.  n.  A  venomous 
person  ;  a  calumniator. 
8pits'cocked/  (spYts'kOkt'),  a. 
Spitchcocked. 

spit'-atick7,  Bpit'-stick  er,  n. 

Engraving.  A  kind  of  graver 
used  esp.  to  outline  designs, 
spit'tard  (splt'r/rd),  n.  [spit  a 
rod  +  -ard.]  A  hart  two  years 
old.  Obs. 

spit'ted.  Obs.  p.  p.  of  spit,  v.  i. 
spit'tl.  Spittle.  Ref.  Sp. 
spit'tle.  A*  spital.  [Oft.«.| 
gpit'tle  fspYt'A),  a.  Spiteful. I 
spittle  fly.  Spittle  insect.  [Obs.i 
spit'tle-fork',  n.  A  spiked  fork.  | 


spit'tor  (splt'er),  n.  [See  spit  a  rod.]  1.  One  who  puts 
meat  on  a  spit. 

2  A  young  deer  whose  antlers  begin  to  shoot  or  become 
sharp  ;  a  brocket,  or  pricket. 

spit'ter,  n.  [See  spit  to  eject  from  the  mouth.]  One  who 
ejects  saliva  from  the  mouth. 

spit'ting,  p.  pr.  tt*  vb.  n.  of  spit.  Hence  :  n.  Act  of  one 
that  spits ;  specif.,  Metal.,  the  behavior  (called  also  sprout- 
iny)  of  molten  silver  or  platinum  at  a  certain  stage  of  cool¬ 
ing,  when  the  chilled  surface  is  broken  by  jets  of  gas  with 
liquid  metal,  which  makes  fantastic  forms  on  the  cru6t. 
spitting  snake,  a  venomous  South  African  snake  (Sepedon 
hxmuchutes)  allied  to  the  cobra;  — so  called  from  its  habit 
of  ejecting  its  venom  when  irritated, 
spit'tle  (sj»T t'’l),  n.  [From  spit  to  eject  from  the  mouth  : 
cf .  spattle.]  1.  The  fluid  secreted  by  the  salivary  glands  ; 
sali\n;  spit.  See  saliva. 

2.  The  frothy  secretion  of  some  insects.  See  spittle  insect. 
spit'tle-of-the-starB',  a  common  blue-green  alga  ( Nostoc 
commune)  forming  gelatinous  colonies, 
spit'tle,  it.  [AS.  spitel.  Cf.  spit  to  dig.]  A  small  spade  or 
shovel ;  specif.,  a  baker’s  w’ooden  implement  used  to  put 
cakes,  etc.,  into  the  oven  or  to  remove  them.  Dial.  Eng. 
spit'tle,  v.  t.  To  dig  or  stir  with  a  spittle.  Dial.  Eng. 
spittle  insect-  Any  of  numerous  small  leaping  homopter- 
ous  insects  of  the  froghopper  family  (Cercopidoe).  Their 
larvae  live  on  plants  and  envelop  themselves  in  a  mass  of 
white  froth  consisting  of  a  fluid  secreted  through  the  anus 
and  of  bubbles  of  air.  The  adult  insects  wander  about 
on  herbage  and  trees.  Aphrophora  quadrangularis  is  the 
most  common  one  in  the  eastern  United  States, 
spit-toon'  (spT-tobn'),  n.  A  receptacle  for  spit  or  sputum  ; 
esp.,  a  low  cylindrical  or  round  vessel,  as  of  metal  or  earth¬ 
enware,  with  a  funnel-shaped  top,  so  used  ;  a  cuspidor, 
spitz  dog  (spits).  [G.  spitz,  spitzhund.]  A  Pomeranian 
dog. 

Splach-na'ce  ae  (spl5k-na'se-e),  n.pl.  [NL.  See  Splach- 
num.]  Bot.  A  family  of  mosses  remarkable  for  their 
growth  upon  dung  or  upon  decaying  animal  tissues.  See 
Splachnum.  —  splach-na'ceous  (-shws),  a. 

Splach'num  (splSk'nwm),  n.  [NL.,  said  by  Linnaeus,  who 
named  it,  to  be  from  Gr.  o-nAay\vov  moss,  but  no  such  word 
appears  in  Gr.]  Bot.  A  genus  of  rather  rare  mosses  typify¬ 
ing  the  family  Splaclinaceae,  distinguished  by  the  peculiar 
capsule,  which  bears  spores  only  in  the  upper  portion,  its 
colored  lower  half,  or  neck,  being  much  swollen  and  com¬ 
posed  of  loose  tissue  containing  chlorophyll, 
splanch'nic  (splSqk'nlk),  a.  [Gr.  anAay\vov  an  entrail.] 
Anat.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  viscera;  visceral, 
splanchnic  nerves,  Anat.,  three  important  nerves  on  each 
side  of  the  body  formed  by  the  union  of  branches  from  the 
six  or  seven  lower  gangliaof  the  sympathetic  system.  The 
cuperior.or  great,  splanchnic  nerve  ends  in  the  semilunar  gan¬ 
glion.  The  middle,  lesser,  or  small  splanchnic  nerve  enas  in 
the  solar  plexus.  The  inferior,  least,  or  renal  splanchnic  nerve 
ends  in  the  renal  plexus  and  lower  part  of  the  solar  plexus, 
splanch'no-  (splXqk'no-),  splanchn-.  [Gr.  anAdy\vov  an 
entrail.]  Combining  form  used  to  indicate  connection 
with,  or  relation  to,  the  viscera  ;  as,  sp/anchno\ogy. 
splanch'no-cele  )  (-»el),  n.  [sjtlanchno — \-  Gr.  koiAov  a 
splanch'no  coele  I  hollow.]  1.  Embryol.  That  part  of 
the  embryonic  ccelom,  or  the  space  between  the  somato- 
pleure  and  the  splanchnopleure,  persisting  in  the  adult. 

2.  Zool.  A  visceral  cavity,  esp.  of  a  bracliiopod. 
splanch'no  pleure  (-ploor  ;  243),  n.  [splanchno-  -f  Gr. 
ttA evpa  side.]  Embryol.  The  visceral  layer  of  mesoblast 
with  the  hypoblast.  See  somatopleure.  —  splanch'no- 
pleu'ral  (-plob'nll),  splanch  no  pleu'ric  (-rTk),  a. 
splanch  nop-to'sis  (-nCp-to'sTs),  n.  [NL.  ;  splanchno-  -f- 
]jtosis.~\  Dow  nward  displacement  of  the  abdominal  viscera, 
splosh  (splXsh),  v.  t. ;  splashed  (splXsht) ;  splash'ing. 
[Prob.  fr.  plash ;  or  imitative  and  influenced  by  plash."] 

1.  To  strike  and  dash  about  (w'ater,  mud,  etc.);  to  plash. 

2.  To  spatter  water,  mud,  etc.,  upon  ;  to  bespatter. 

3.  To  make  (one’s  or  its  way)  with  splashing.  Rare. 

4  To  cause  to  appear  splashed  or  bespattered  ;  to  mark 
with  patches  of  a  different,  usually  contrasting,  color. 

Fields  .  .  .  sjilashed  with  scarlet  poppies.  J.  Burroughs. 
5.  To  drive  (logs)  byreleasing  a  head  of  water  confined  by 
a  flood  dam  ;  also,  to  flood,  as  a  shallow  river,  with  a 
flush  of  water  for  this  or  a  similar  purpose 
6-  Plumbing.  To  cover  (a  joint)  with  melted  solder. 
Splash,  v.  i.  1.  To  strike  and  dash  about  water,  mud, 
etc. ;  to  dash  water,  etc.,  in  such  a  way  as  to  spatter. 

2.  To  fall  or  strike  with  a  splashing  noise, 
splash,  n.  1.  Liquid  thrown  loosely  on  anything,  as  water 
from  a  puddle ;  also,  a  spot  or  daub. 

2.  A  noise  made  by  striking  upon  or  in  a  liquid. 

3.  A  spot  of  a  different  color  from  the  main  color,  appear¬ 
ing  as  if  splashed  on  ;  a  blotch. 

A  curious  ml-and-blaek  brindle  with  a  radinting  splash  of 
white  in  the  middle  of  his  forehead.  C.  G.  D.  Roberts. 

splash'board'  (-bord' ;  201),  n.  1.  =  dashboard,  1. 

2  A  plank  used  to  close  the  sluice  of  a  flood  dam  ;  —  usu¬ 
ally  in  pi.  Cf.  flashboapd. 

splash'er  (splSsh'er),  n.  One  that  splashes;  that  which  is 
splashed;  specif.:  A  guard  to  keep  off  splashes,  as  a  guard 
over  a  carriage  wheel  or  a  screen  behind  a  washstaud. 


spit'tle-man,  n.  Oue  confined 
to  a  spital.  Obs. 
spit' tie-staff',  n.  A  spiked 
staff  ;  a  staff  with  a  spud  to  cut 
weeds.  Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 
spit'tly  (spYt'lY),  a.  Like  spit¬ 
tle  ;  slimy.  Obs. 

spitus.  -f*  SPITOUS. 
spitz  ( spTts),  n.  Spitzenburgh. 
8pit'zen-burgh  fspYt's^n-bflrg), 
//.  Any  of  several  varietiesofred- 
and-yellow  apples,  esp.  one  orig¬ 
inated  at  Newtown,  N.  Y.  (New¬ 
town  spitzenburgh),  or  Esopus, 

N.  V.  <  Esopus  spitzenburgh). 
spitz'flute  (spIts'flooU;  243),  n. 
[G.  syitze  point  4-  E .Jhde.)  An 
organ  stop  with  conical  metal 
pipes,  giving  a  thin  reedy  tone, 
spitz'kas  ten  (splts'kasq^n  ; 

O.  shplts'-),  n.  [G.,  lit.,  pointed 
box.]  Mining.  =  funnel  box. 
spitz'kop'  (spYts'khp/),  n.  [D. 
spitskopT)  A  sugnr-loat  hill. 
So.  Africa. 

Sp.  L  Special  lease.  Australia. 
8plairge(splfrj),  n.Sfr.  Splatter; 
splash.  Scot.  5c  Dial.  Eng. 
splanch'na-poph'y-siB  (spl&pk1'- 
nd-pSf'Y-sYs),  n.;  pi.  -ses  (-sez). 


[NL.]  Zool.  Any  element  of 
the  skeleton  in  relation  with  the 
alimentary  canal,  as  the  jaws 
and  hyoid  apparatus.  -  splanch- 
nap  o-phya'i-al  (splttpk-nap'C- 
f)z'Y-/Il),  «. 

splanch-nog'ra  phy  (splfiijk- 
n5g'ra-fY),  n.  [s/danchuo-  + 
-graphy.]  Descriptive  splanch¬ 
nology.  —  8planch-nog'ra-pher 
(-fer),  n.  —  splanch  no  graphi¬ 
cal  (splfti)k/no-grftf'i-k/7l).  a. 
8planch-nol'o-gy  (-n81'6-jY),  w. 
[splanchno-  4-  -logy.)  That  part 
or  anatomy  which  treats  of  the 
viscera.— splanch-nol'o  gist  (-<*•• 
jYst),  n.  —  splanch  no-log'i-cal 
(spiar)k/no-lBj'T-k//l ).  a. 
splanch  n-o-ikel'e  ton.  n. 
Anat.  Sc  Zoril.  That  part  of  the 
skeleton  connected  with  the 
sense  organs  and  the  viscera. — 
splanch'no-skel'e-tal.  a. 
Bplanch-not'o-my  (spIttpk-nBt'- 
D-mY),  n.  The  anatomy  of  the 
viscera.  —  splanchno-torn'i-cal 
(splfipk'nft-tBm'Y-kfll),  a. 
splash  dam-  A  flood  dam. 
splashed  (splisht),  a.  Irregular¬ 
ly  blotched. 


food,  f<Tot ;  out,  oil ;  chair  ;  ffO  ;  sing,  iqk  ;  4rhen,  thin;  nature,  verdure  (250) ;  K  =:  ch  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144) ;  boN  ;  yet ;  7.h  =  zm  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Guide. 

Full  explanations  of  Abbrev iations,  SItfiis,  etc.,  immediately  precede  the  Vocabulary. 
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SPLIT 


splasll'y  (splash 'T),  a.  1.  Full  of  dirty  water ;  wet  and 
muddy,  so  as  to  be  easily  splashed  about;  slushy. 

2.  Of,  resembling,  or  of  the  nature  of,  splashes  or  blotches, 
splat  (splXt),  ft.  [Cf.  plat  flat.]  A  broad,  flat, 
upright  member  in  the  middle  of  a  chair  back, 
splat'ter  (splftt'er),  v.  i.  &  t.  [Peril,  fr.  spatter 
and  splash  combined.]  To  spatter  ;  splash, 
splay  (spla),  v.  t.  [Abbr.  of  display .]  1.  To 
display  ;  to  spread  ;  also,  to  carve.  Obs. 

2.  To  dislocate,  as  a  shoulder  bone. 

3.  To  turn  on  one  side  ;  to  render  oblique  ;  to 
slope  or  slant,  as  the  side  of  a  door,  window,  etc. 

splay,  n.  1.  Spread  ;  expansion. 

2.  Arch.  A  slope  or  bevel,  esp.  of  the  sides  of  a  door  or 
window,  by  which  the  opening  is  made  larger  at  one  face 
of  the  wall  than  at  the  other,  or  larger  at  each  of  the  faces 
than  it  is  between  them.  See  molding,  Illust. 

Splay,  a.  [From  splay  to  display,  spread  ;  cf.  OF.  de- 
spleie ,  p.  p  ,  unfolded.]  Displayed;  spread  out;  turned 
outward;  broad  and  flat;  fig.,  clumsy;  awkward;  un¬ 
gainly  ;  as,  splay  shoulders. 

Something  splay,  something  blunt-edged,  unhandy,  and  infe¬ 
licitous.  M.  Arnold. 

splayed  (splad),j9.  a.  Having  an  oblique  angle  or  bevel 
so  as  to  flare  ;  splay  ;  beveled.  —  splayed  arch,  an  arch  with 
its  opening  at  one  side  larger  than  at  the  other,  so  that  its 
intrados  face  is  conical.  —  s.  grounds.  Building,  grounds 
shaped  like  dovetails,  or  undercut,  to  hold  the  plaster, 
splay'er  (spla'er),  n.  Tile  Mak¬ 
ing.  An  instrument  on  which  the 
tile  is  removed  from  the  washing- 
olf  frame  to  the  block. 

Bplav'foot'  (spla'fdot'),  n. ;  pi.  Splayer. 

-feet  (-fet7).  A  foot  that  is  abnormally  flattened  and 
spread  out ;  Med.,  a  flat  foot  or  the  deformity 
flatfoot.  —  splay 'toot ,  splay'Ioot'ed,  a. 
splay 'mouth'  (-mouth'),  n.  ;  pi.  SPLAYMOUTHS 
(-moufehz').  A  naturally  wide  mouth  ;  also, 
a  mouth  stretched  wide,  as  in  derision. 

—  splay'mouthed'  (-mouthd' ;  -moutht/),  a. 
spleen  (splen),  n.  [ME.  splen ,  L.  splen ,  Gr. 
ctttAtjj/  the  milt  or  spleen,  affection  of  the 
spleen;  peril,  akin  to  L.  lien ,  Skr.  plihan , 
plihan:  cf.  OF.  esplein ,  esplen ,  fr.  Latin.]  Dog. 

1.  Anal,  tl*  Zoo/.  A  highly  vascular  glandlike  ductless  or¬ 
gan  near  the  stomach  or  intestine  of  most  vertebrates;  the 
milt.  In  man  it  lies  on  the  left  side  of  the  body  near  the 
cardiac  end  of  the  stomach,  and  is  about  five  inches  long, 
of  a  flattened  oblong  form,  dark  purplish  color,  and  soft 
fragile  consistency.  Its  blood  supply  comes  from  the 
splenic  artery.  It  is  composed  largely  of  loose  adenoid 
tissue  (the  splenic  pulp)  traversed  by  trabeculae  derived 
from  tne  fibrous  outer  capsule,  and  containing  the  Mal¬ 
pighian  capsules.  Various  functions,  as  the  formation 
and  destruction  of  red  blood  corpuscles,  have  been  as¬ 
cribed  to  it.  Some  connection  with  alimentation  is  proved  j 
by  its  gradual  enlargement  after  a  meal.  It  was  formerly 
believed  to  be  the  seat  of  emotions  or  passions,  as  ill  hu¬ 
mor,  anger,  etc.,  and  to  be  the  source  of  laughter. 

2.  Anger;  latent  spite  ;  ill  humor;  malice;  as,  to  vent 

one's  spleen.  “  Spleen  and  sour  disdain.”  Pope. 

3-  A  fit  of  anger,  bad  temper,  or  passion.  Obs.  or  R. 

4  Melancholy;  low  spirits;  hypochondriacal  affections. 
Ob  soles. 

Inward  self-disparagement  affords 
To  meditative  spleen  a  grateful  least.  Wordsworth. 
6.  A  sudden  motion,  impulse,  or  action ;  a  fit ;  a  freak ; 
whim  ;  caprice  ;  humor  ;  temper  ;  mood.  Obs. 

A  thousand  spleens  bear  her  a  thousand  ways.  Shak. 


a  Splat. 


6.  Laughter  or  violent  mirth  or  merriment,  or  a  fit  of  it. 

Obs.  “  Thy  silly  thought  enforces  my  splee n.”  Shak. 

7.  Fire  ;  ardor  ;  impetuosity.  Obs. 

spleen,  v.  t.  ;  spleen ed  (splend)  ;  spleen'ing.  1.  To  excise 
the  spleen  of,  as  an  animal  to  fatten  it ;  to  spleuectomize. 

2.  Obs.  a  To  anger.  R.  North,  b  To  dislike.  Bp.  Racket. 
spleen'ful  (  fool),  a.  Full  of.  displaying,  or  affected  with, 
spleen  ;  angry  ;  ill-humored  ;  ardent ;  fiery  ;  melancholy  ; 
splenetic.  — spleen'ful-ly,  adv. 

spleen'less,  a.  Having  no  spleen.;  specif.  :  a  Without 
anger,  malice,  or  the  like  ;  good-humored.  Obs.  or  R.  b 
Having  had  the  spleen  excised,  as  a  dog  ;  splenectomized. 
spleen'wort'  (splen'wtirt"),  n.  [spleen  -f-  wort;  cf.  L. 
splenium,  asplenurn ,  Gr.  <nr\r)Lov ,  aanhrivLOv,  acrnh^voi'.’] 
Any  fern  of  the  genus  Asplenium. 
spleen'y  (-T),  a.  Full  of,  or  displaying,  spleen  ;  specif.  : 
a  Angry  ;  irritable ;  peevish  ;  fretful  ;  fiery  ;  ardent,  b 
Affected  with  melancholia ;  melancholy, 
sple-nal'gi-a  (sple-n£l'jl-d),  n.  [NL.  ;  Gr.  (jrr\i)v  spleen 
-alyia.’]  Med.  Pain,  esp.  of  a  neuralgic  kind,  over  the 
region  of  the  spleen.  —  sple  nal'gic  (-jtk),  a. 
splen'dent  (splSn'dent),  a.  [L.  splendens ,  - entis ,  p.  pr.  of 
splendere  to  shine.]  1.  Shining;  glossy;  beaming  with 
light ;  resplendent ;  reflecting  light  intensely ;  as,  splen¬ 
dent  planets  ;  splendent  luster  (see  1st  luster,  2  e). 

2.  Very  conspicuous  ;  illustrious.  Sir  II.  Wotton. 

splen'did  (-did),  a.  [L.  splendidus ,  fr.  splendere  to  shine  ; 
cf .  Lith.  splendeli :  cf.  F.  splendid e.]  1.  Possessing  or  dis¬ 
playing  splendor;  specif.:  a  Shining;  brilliant;  as,  a 
splendid  sun.  b  Showy  ;  magnificent ;  sumptuous  ;  gor¬ 
geous  ;  as,  a  splendid  palace  ;  a  splendid  pageant. 

2.  Illustrious;  brilliant ;  grand  ;  glorious;  as,  a  splendid 
victory  or  reputation. 

3.  Excellent;  very  good  or  fine.  Colloq. 

Sy n .  —  See  grand. 

—  splen'did-ly,  adv.  —  splen'did  ness.  n. 


splasli'i-ness  (spl&sh'Y-nes),  n. 
See  -n  ess. 

splash  lubrication.  Internal- 
Combustion  Engines.  Lubrica¬ 
tion  of  the  parts  in  thecrankcase 
and  cylinder  from  the  splashing 
about  by  the  crank  pin,  etc.,  of 
oil  in  the  case.  —  splash  system, 
splasht.  Splashed.  Pontic  or 
Hof.  Sp.  [open;  spread.  Obs.  I 
splat,  v.  t.  [Cf.  plat  flat.]  To| 
splat  (dial,  splftt,  split),  n.  A 
plot  (of  ground);  also,  a  patch  ; 
spot;  blotch.  Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 
splatch  (spl&ch;  spi&ch).  Var. 
Of  SPLOTCH. 

splat'ter,  n.  A  splash  or  splash¬ 
ing  ;  dash  ;  rush  ;  hnbbub; 
wrangle.  Chiefly  Scot.  3?  Dial. 
splat'ter-dash',  n.  Splash -.splut¬ 
ter;  disturbance;  uproar.  —  r.  t. 


To  splash  or  scatter  about.  Both 
Scot.  V  Dial.  Eng.  [dash.  I 
splat'ter-dash', //.  =spattkk-| 
splat'ter-er,  n.  The  coot  (Fu li¬ 
eu  americana).  Local ,  U.  S. 
splat'ter-faced'  (-fast/),  a.  Plat¬ 
ter-laced.  Dial.  Eng. 
splay,  v.  t.  =  spay.  Obs. 
splay  (spl a),  n.  Jr  v.  Hem.  Scot, 
spleen,  v.  i.  To  feel  disgust, 
spleen'ish,  a.  Spleenv  ;  affect¬ 
ed  with  spleen  ;  ill-humored. 
—  spleen'lsh-ly,  adv.  —  spleen'- 
ish-ness.  n.  All  Obs.  or  R. 
spleg'et  (splgj'gt  ;  -It),  n.  (Cf. 
pledget.]  A  cloth  dipped  in  a 
liquid  for  washing  a  sore.  Obs. 
spleket.  splekked.  +  flecked. 
splen.  +  SPLEEN*, 
splen-.  See  spleno-.  [nalgia.i 
Bple-nal'gy(spl6-nai'jT),n.Sple-| 


splen  dif'er-ous  (6pl5n-dlf'er-fts),  a.  [splendor  -}-  -ferous."] 
Lit.,  splendor-bearing;  splendid;  brilliant;  gorgeous.  Obs. 
or  Humorous.  “  A  splendiferous  woman.”  Haliburlon. 
SDlen'dor,  splen'dour  (splSn'der),  n.  [L.,  fr.  splendere  to 
shine;  cf.  F.  splendeur.]  1  Great  brightness;  brilliant 
luster;  brilliancy;  as,  the  splendor  of  the  sun.  B.Jonson. 
2.  Magnificence  ;  pomp  ;  parade  ;  brilliancy  ;  glory ;  as, 
splendor  of  an  equipage,  procession,  or  the  like;  splendor 
of  a  victor}*.  “  Rejoice  in  splendor  of  mine  own.”  Shak. 
Syn. —  Luster,  brilliancy,  magnificence,  gorgeousness, 
display,  showiness,  pomp,  parade,  grandeur,  glory. 

In  splendor.  Her.,  said  of  the  suu  represented  with  rays 
and  a  human  face. 

splen'dor-ous  (-dSr-fts),  splen'drous  (-drfts),  a.  Full  of 
splendor  ;  very  bright ;  splendid.  T.  Winthrop. 

sple-nec'ta-rds  (sple-nfik'ta-sls),  n.  [NL.  See  spleno-  ; 
ectasis.]  Med.  Enlargement  of  the  spleen, 
sple-nec'to-mizo  (-t6-miz),  v.  t. ;  -mized  (-mlzd) ;  -miz'ing 
(-uiiz'Tng).  Surg.  To  excise  the  spleen  of. 
sple-nec'to-my  (-ml),  n.  [spleno-  -f-  -ectomy.~\  Med.  Ex¬ 
cision  of  the  spleen. 

sple-net'ic  (sple-ngt'Tk ;  splen'e-tlk  ;  277  :  the  second  has 
until  recently  been  preferred),  a.  [L.  spleneticus  :  cf.  F. 
splenktique.  '  See  spleen.]  1.  Of  or  pert,  to  the  spleen  ; 
acting  upon  the  spleen  ;  splenic.  “  The  splenetic  medi¬ 
cine  of  Galen.”  Sir  T.  Browne. 

2.  Affected  with  spleen  ;  malicious ;  spiteful ;  ill-hu¬ 
mored ;  peevish;  fretful.  “ Splenetic  guffaw.”  G.  Eliot. 
Syn.  —  Morose,  gloomy,  peevish,  fretful.  See  sullen. 
splenetic  fever,  Texas  fever. 

sple-net'ic,  n.  A  person  affected  with  spleen  or  having  a 
diseased  spleen. 

sple'ni-al  (sple'nl-ftl),  a.  [L.  splenium  a  plaster,  a  patch, 
Gr.  cnr\rii/Lou  a  bandage.]  a  Zodl.  Designating,  or  per¬ 
taining  to,  a  thin  splintlike  membrane  bone  on  the  inner 
side  of  the  mandible  (usually  in  close  relation  with  the 
dentary)  of  many  vertebrates  below  mammals,  b  Anal. 
Pertaining  to  a  splenius  muscle.  —  n.  The  spleuial  bone, 
splen'ic  («pl?n'Ik  ;  sple'nlk ;  277),  a.  [L.  splenicus ,  Gr. 
anhrjuLKOi  ;  cf.  F.  splenique.']  Of  or  pert,  to  the  spleen, 
splenic  apoplexy.  Med.  =  anthrax,  1  c.  —  s.  artery,  the 
artery  which  carries  blood  to  the  spleen.  In  man  it  is  the 
largest  of  the  three  branches  of  the  cceliac  axis,  and  be¬ 
sides  supplying  the  spleen  sends  branches  to  the  pancreas 
and  the  cardiac  end  of  the  stomach.  — s.  fevor.  Med.  = 
anthrax,  1  c.  —  s.  pulp.  See  spleen,  1.  —  8.  vein,  the  vein 
which  carries  blood  away  from  the  spleen.  In  man  it  is 
formed  by  five  or  six  large  branches  which  unite  a  short 
distance  from  the  spleen.  It  joins  the  superior  mesenteric 
vein  to  form  the  portal  vein. 

spleni-fi-ca'tion  (splSn'I-fl-ka'shftn ;  sple'nT-),  n.  [L. 
splen ,  splenis,  the  spleen  -f-  E.  -flea  lion.']  Med.  Conversion 
into  tissue  resembling  that  of  the  spleen  ;  splenization. 
sple  ni'tis  (sple-nl'tls),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  aTr^-qviT'.s  of  the 
spleen.]  Med.  Inflammation  of  the  spleen, 
splen'l-tive  (splen'I-tlv),  a.  1.  Acting  on  the  spleen.  Obs. 
2.  Fiery  ;  impetuous  ;  passionate  ;  splenetic.  Shak. 

Even  and  smooth  as  seemed  the  temperament  of  the  noncha¬ 
lant,  languid  Virginian  —  not  splenitire  or  rush.  T.  A'.  Page. 
sple'ni  urn  (sple'nl-ftm),  n.  [L.,  a  plaster,  a  patch,  fr.  Gr. 
an\t]viov  a  bandage,  compress.]  Anal.  The  thick  rounded 
fold  forming  the  posterior  border  of  the  corpus  callosum. 
It  is  continuous  by  its  under  surface  with  the  fornix, 
sple'ni-us  (-ft s),  n.  [NL.  Cf.  splenium.]  Anal.  A  flat 
muscle  of  each  side  of  the  back  of  the  neck  and  upper 
dorsal  region.  In  man  it  arises  as  a  single  muscle  from 
the  ligamentum  nuchae,  the  spinous  processes  of  the  last 
cervical  and  six  upper  dorsal  vertebrae,  and  the  supraspi¬ 
nous  ligament,  but  soon  divides  into  two  parts :  the  li  sple'- 
ni-us  ca'pi-tig  (kftp'T-tis),  which  is  inserted  into  the  mastoid 
process  of  the  temporal  bone  and  the  occipital  bone  ;  and 
the  il  sple'ni-us  col'li  (k51'I),  which  is  inserted  into  the  trav¬ 
erse  processes  of  the  upper  two  or  three  cervical  vertebrae, 
splen  i  za'tion  (splSn'I-za'shftn ;  sple'nT-),  n.  [See  spleen  ; 
-ize.]  Med.  A  morbid  state  of  an  organ,  esp.  the  lung,  due 
to  congestion,  in  which  its  tissue  becomes  spleenlike, 
spleno-,  splen-.  Combining  form  from  Greek  <rn\r)v,  an\r)- 
i  vos,  the  spleen. 

sple'no-pex'y (sple'no-pSk'sT  ;  splgn'o-), n.  [See spleno-; 

I  -pexia.]  Surg.  Fixation  of  a  displaced  spleen  by  suturing, 
sple-not'o-ray  (sple-n5t'6-ml),  n .  [spleno-  -f-  -tomy.~\ 
Surg.  Incision  into,  or  excision  of,  the  spleen, 
splice  (splls),  r.  t.  ;  spliced  (splist)  ;  splic'ing  (splIs'Tng). 
[D.  split  sen ,  OD.  splissen ;  akin  to  G.  splissen ,  Sw.  splissa, 
Dan.  splisse,  and  E.  split  ;  —  from  the  dividing  or  splitting 
the  ends  into  separate  strands.  See  split,  v.  /.]  1.  To 

unite,  as  two  ropes,  or  parts  of  a  rope,  by  interweaving  the 
strands,  the  union  being  between  two  ends,  or  between  an 
end  and  the  body  of  a  rope  ;  to  unite  by  a  splice. 

2.  To  unite,  as  spars,  timbers,  rails,  etc.,  by  lapping  the 
two  ends  together,  or  by  applying  a  piece  which  laps  upon 
the  two  ends,  and  then  binding,  or  in  any  way  making  fast. 

3.  To  unite  in  marriage.  Slang. 

to  splico  the  main  brace.  Naut.,  to  give  out,  or  drink,  spirits 
on  occasion  of  special  exposure  to  wet  or  cold,  or  to  severe 
fatigue  ;  hence,  to  take  a  drink  of  liquor.  Slang. 
splice,  n.  A  joining  of  two  cords,  ropes,  cables,  or  the  like, 
or  of  two  parts  of  the  same  rope  by  interweaving  the 
strands,  esp.  so  that  the  resulting  joint  is  approximately  of 
the  same  size  as  the  original  rope.  In  a  short  splice  (fig.  1) 
each  strand  of  each  rope  is  carried  over  the  adjacent  strand  and 
tucked  under  the  second  and  so  on.  In  the  eye-splice  ( tig.  2) 
the  end  part  of  a  rope  is  bent  into  a  loop  and  then  spliced  into 
the  standing  part  with  a  short  splice.  In  a  cut  splice  (tig.  3)  the 
strands  of  each  of  two  ropes  are  spliced  into  the  standing  part  of 
the  other  rope.  In  a  horseshoe  splice  (D  splice)  the  two  ends  of 
one  rope  are  spliced  into  the  body  of  another  rope  leaving  a  loop 


between.  In  all  of  these  splices  the  resulting  joint  is  somewhat 
larger  than  the  original  rope.  The  long  splice  <  fig.  4)  is  made  by 
unlaying  one  strand  of  each  rope,  replacing  it  by  a  strund  of  the 
other  rope,  and  then  fastening  them  by  knots,  etc.,  the  resulting 
joint  being  no  larger  than  the  original  rope. 

splice  graft  . 

a  g  e  o  r  a  riq.l 

grafting.  J 

Hort.  A  sim¬ 
ple  method 
of  grafting 
b  y  cutting 
the  scion  and 
stock  across 
obliquely, fit¬ 
ting  the  two 
surfaces  to¬ 
gether,  and 
tying. 

s  p  1  i  e'e  r 

(splis'er),  n. 

One  that 
splices  ;  spe¬ 
cif.:  a  Naut. 

A  fid  used  in 
splicing.  b 
Railroading. 

A  strapper. 

splic'ing 

A*  vb^'n  Various  Splices.  Fig.  1.  Short  Splice,  a  Strands 
'  of  each  Rope  unlaid  and  in  nluce  for  tucking; 
ot  splice.  h  First  Strand  tucked;  c  Completed  Splice.  Fig.  2. 
splicing  ham-  Short  Splice,  a  First  and  second  Strands  tucked; 
mer,  Naut.,  a  b  (Ruck  View  of  a)  Third  Strand  tucked;  c  Com 
hammer  hav-  pleted  Splice.  Fig.  3.  Cut  Splice.  Fig.  4.  Long 
Splice  (the  starting  position  is  the  same  as  for  the 
Short  Splice  —  Fig.  1  a  —  except  that  the  Strandi 
pered  pin  ftre  unlaid  for  a  longer  distance),  a  After  one 
1 ;  r.  Strand  of  each  Rope  has  been  unlaid  and  replaced 

iiKe  a  na  ana  ^  strapd  of  th,,  other  R0pe;  b  Strands  knotted 
A  Splice  is  finished  by  dividing  each  Strand,  cut¬ 
ting  off  part  and  tucking  the  rest  as  in  a  Short 


mg  on  one 
side  a  t  a- 
iered  pin 
i  a  fid  and 
on  the  other 
a  head  to  timrofl 
beat  a  splice  gnfjce 
smooth.  1 

spline  (splln),  n.  1.  Mach.  A  feather  key,  or  a  keyway 
for  a  feathered  key. 

2.  A  long  strip  for  drawing  flat  curves.  Cf.  curve,  n .,  3. 
spline  (splln),  v.  t.  ;  splined  (splind);  splin'ing  (splin'Tng). 
To  cut  a  key  way  in  for  a  feather  key,  or  spline  ;  to  slot ; 
as,  a  splined  shaft ;  splining  machine  (a  slotting  machine), 
splint  (splint),  7i.  [Prob.  fr.  Scand.;  cf.  Dan.  splint ,  Sw. 
splint  a  kind  of  spike,  a  forelock  (in  nautical  use),  akin  to 
D.  splinter  a  splinter,  G.  splinter ,  splitter ,  Sw.  splinta  to 
splint,  splinter,  Dan.  splln te ,  and  E.  split.  See  split,  v. 
t. ;  cf.  splent,  splinter.]  1.  A  piece  split  off  ;  a  splinter. 
2-  Surg.  An  appliance,  as  of  wood,  metal,  or  plaster  of 
Paris,  used  to  keep  in  place,  or  protect,  an  injured  part. 


3.  Short  for  splint  bone. 

4.  Veter.  An  exostosis  or  bony  enlargement  on  the  cannon 
bone  of  the  horse  from  the  knee  down  to  about  the  lower 
third  of  the  bone.  Ordinary  splints  occur  on  the  inside  of 
the  leg.  They  are  due  to  periostitis.  Cf.  pegged  splint. 
5-  Medieval  Armor.  One  of  the  small  plates  of  metal  used 
in  making  splint  armor.  See  splint  armor,  below. 

6  A  thin  strip  of  wood  interwoven  with  others  to  make 
a  chair  seat,  basket,  etc. 

7-  A  lath.  Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 

8.  Splintvvood,  or  alburnum  (which  see). 

9.  A  hard  bituminous  coal  w  ith  a  slaty  structure, 
splint,  v.  t. ;  splint'ed  ;  splint'ing.  1.  To  split  into 

splints ;  splinter  ;  shiver.  Obs.  or  R  Florio. 

2  To  fasten  or  confine  with  splints,  as  a  broken  limb.  R. 
splint'age  (splln'taj),  n.  Surg.  Application  of  splints, 
splint  armor  or  armour.  Armor  of  thin  metal  plates,  usu¬ 
ally  overlapping,  allowing  the  limbs  to  move  freely, 
splint  bone.  Ear.  One  of  the  rudimentary,  splintlike 
metacarpal  or  metatarsal  bor.es  on  either  side  of  the  can¬ 
non  bone  in  the  limbs  of  the  horse  and  allied  animals. 


splin'ter  (splln'ter),  v.  t.;  splin'tered  (-terd) ;  splin'ter- 
ing.  [Cf.  D.  splint  even.  See  splint,  n.,  split.]  1.  To 
split  or  rend  into  long,  thin  pieces  ;  to  shiver. 

After  splintering  their  lances,  they  wheeled  about.  Prescott. 
2  To  fasten  or  confine  with  splinters,  or  splints,  as  a  limb, 
splin'ter,  v.  i.  To  become  split  into  long  pieces  ;  to  shiver, 
splin'ter,  n.  [See  splinter,  v.,  splint,  m.]  A  thin  piece 
split  or  rent  off  lengthwise;  a  splint ;  specif.,  Nav .,  a  piece 
of  wood  or  iron  split  off  by  a  shell. 

splinter  bar.  A  crossbar  in  a  coach  or  other  vehicle  to 
support  the  springs ;  also,  a  whippletree. 
splin'ter-y  (splTu'ter-T),  a.  Consisting  of,  resembling,  or 
exhibiting,  splinters;  as,  the  splintery  fracture  of  a  mineral, 
split  (split),  v.  t. ;  split  or,  rarely,  split'ted;  split'ting. 
[Prob.  of  LG.  origin  ;  cf.  LG.  split  ten. ,  OD.  splitien,  spletten , 
akin  to  Dan.  spl  Me ,  also  to  D.  splijten,  G.  spleissen,  MHG. 
splizen.  Cf.  splice,  splint,  splinter.]  1.  To  divide  length¬ 
wise  ;  to  separate  from  end  to  end,  esp.  by  force ;  to  di¬ 
vide  in  the  direction  of  the  grain  or  layers;  to  rive;  cleave; 
as,  to  split  a  board,  a  gem,  a  sheepskin. 

2.  To  burst;  rupture:  rend;  to  tear  asunder. 

A  huge  vessel  of  exceeding  hard  marble  split  asunder  by  con¬ 
gealed  water.  Boyle 

3.  To  divide  into  parts,  divisions,  factions,  etc.,  as  a  polit¬ 
ical  party  ;  to  break  up  ;  to  disunite. 

4.  Chem.  To  divide  or  separate  into  components  ;  to  ef¬ 
fect  the  cleavage  of  ; — often  with  tip  ;  as,  to  split  up  sugar 
into  alcohol  and  carbonic  acid.  Also,  to  remove  by  such 
division; —  with  off;  as,  to  split  oft  carbon  dioxide. 

Syn.  —  See  tear. 

to  split  hairs,  to  make  nice  or  subtle  or,  more  usually,  over- 


splenative.  +  splknitive. 
splen'cu-lU8  ( spleu'kD-lus).  v.  ; 
pi.  -li  (-11).  [NL.,  dim.  of  L. 
splen.']  Anat.  A  lienculus. 
splen-da'cious,  -ceouB.  -tious 
(spl&n-da'shus),  a.  Very  splen¬ 
did;  gorgeous.  —  splen-da'tious- 
ness,  n.  Both  Humorous  Slang. 
splen 'den-cy.  n.  Splendor.  Obs. 
splen' dent- ly,  adv.  of  splen¬ 
dent.  Obs. 

splen'der  (splen'd?r).  Scot, 
form  of  splinter.  [Gb.v.l 

splen'di-cant,  a .  Resplendent. | 
||  splen 'di-da  bi'lis.  [L.]  Lit., 
bright  yellow  bile;  hence,  anger; 
spleen."  Horace  (Sat..  1 1.  iii.  141). 
D  splen  'di-de  men'dax-  L  L.  ] 
Honorably  or  nobly  menda¬ 
cious.  Horace  ( Odes,\l\.  xi.  35), 
alluding  to  Hypermnestra. 


splen  did'e-ous.  Eplen-did'i  ous. 

a.  Splendid.  Obs.—  splen-did'- 
e-ous-ly.  adv.  Obs. 
splen 'did-ous.  a.  Splendid  Obs 
splen'dor.  splendour,  r.  /.  To 
throw  splendor  on.  Poetic  Sr  R. 
splendure.  n.  Splendor.  Obs. 
Bplene  +  spleen. 
splen  ec-to'pi-a  (splPn'5k-to'- 
pT-a ),  sple-nec 'to-py  ( sple-nek'- 
tC-pt),  n.  [NL.  spleuectopia  ; 
spleno-  -f-  ectopia.]  Med.  Dis¬ 
placement  of  the  spleen, 
sple-net'i-cal  (splP-nPt'Y-ktflba. 
Splenetic.  —  sple-net'i-cal-ly, 
adv. 

splen'e-tive.  splenitive. 
splen'ic  (splCn'Tk  ;  sple'nlk), 
n.  A  medicine  for  the  spleen, 
splen'i-cal  (spl6n'T-kdl;  sple'- 
nf-),  a.  Splenic. 


splenish.  +  spleenish. 
splen'o-cele  (splen'o-sel;  sple'- 
no-),  n.  [spleno-  -f-  -cele.  ]  Med. 
Hernia  of  the  spleen, 
sple-nog'ra-phy  (splf-nOg'rd- 
fl),  n.  [ spleno -  +  -graph y.]  A 
description  of  the  spleen. 
sple'noid(sple'noiu),«.  [spZeno- 
-v  -oid. J  Anat.  Spleenlike. 
sple'no-ma-la'ci  at-sple'nfi-ma- 
la'shl-d;  splfin'O-),  n.  INL.  See 

SPLENO-;  MALA  CIA.]  Med. 
Softening  of  the  spleen.  _ 
sple  no-me  ga'li-a(-mg-ga'lY-A), 
sple  no-meg 'a-ly  (-m?g'd-lT),  u. 
[NL.  spleno  me  galia.  See  sple¬ 
no-;  megalo-.J  Med.  Simple  en¬ 
largement  of  the  spleen.  —  sple  - 
no-me-gal'ic  (-mC-g&l'Yk),  o. 
sple-nop'a-thy  (spif-n5p'd-thY), 
n.  [ spleno -  -f-  - pathy .]  M  e  <J. 


Any  disease  of  the  spleen, 
sple  no-phren'ic  (sple'nfi-fr^n'- 
Yk  ;  splen'6-),  a.  [sjdeno-  -4- 
phrenic.]  Anat.  Pertaining  to 
the  spleen  and  diaphragm, 
splent  (splint).  Obs.  or  dial. 
Eng.  var.  of  splint  [split.  I 
splet  (splet).  Dial.  Eng.  var.  of  | 
spleu'chan  (splu'Kdn).r/.  [(inel. 
spliuchan.]  A  tobacco  pouch, 
also  used  as  a  purse.  Scot.  8,-  Ir. 
splice  box.  Elec.  =  joint  box. 
splintbar  =  splintek  bar. R. 
splint  coal.  =  splint,  9. 
splinter  bulkhead.  Nav.  A 
heavy  partial  bulkhead  on  the 
un  deck  to  localize  the  damage 
rom  splinters  and  shell 
splinter  deck.  See  Di  *  ir«  n.,  S. 
splint'wood',  n.  Alburnum, 
splint'y  (spIYn'tY),a.  Splintery 


ale,  senate,  c&re,  Jim,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofa;  eve,  fcvent,  6nd,  recent,  maker;  ice,  ill;  old,  obey,  orb,  ddd,  s&ft,  connect;  use,  unite;  urn,  up,  circus,  menu; 

II  Foreign  Word.  +  Obsolete  Variant  of.  +  combined  with.  ■  equals. 
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oice  or  oversubtle  distinctions.  Cf.  hairsplitter,  hair¬ 
splitting.  —  to  split  one's  sides,  to  laugh  heartily  or  uncon¬ 
trollably.  —  to  s.  one’s  votes  or  vote  or  ticket,  to  vote  for  can¬ 
didates  of  different  parties,  when  one  has  more  than  one 
vote  or  when  there  are  candidates  for  more  than  one  office 
to  be  elected  ;  to  vote  other  than  the  straight  ticket.  —  to 
o.  tacks,  Naut .,  to  tack  while  an  accompanying  vessel  keeps 
on  her  course;  —  said  uf  one  of  two  vessels  (or  skippers) 
that  have  been  on  the  same  tack. 

Split  (split),  v.  i.  1.  To  divide,  part,  separate,  or  cleave 
lengthwise  or  in  the  direction  of  the  grain  or  layers. 

2.  To  part  asunder ;  to  be  rent ;  to  burst  ;  to  break  or 
break  up  ;  as,  a  jar  splits  by  the  freezing  of  "/ater  in  it. 

The  ship  splits  on  the  rock.  Shak. 

3.  To  separate  into  parties  or  factions  ;  to  sever  connection 
or  relation  (with);  to  break  (with).  Culloq. 

4.  To  burst  with  laughter.  Culloq. 

Each  had  a  gravity  would  make  you  split.  Pope. 
6.  To  betray  confidence  ;  to  peach.  Slang. 

6.  To  split  one’s  votes  or  vote. 

7-  To  go,  esp.  to  run,  very  fast.  Culloq. 
split,  n.  1.  A  crack,  rent,  or  longitudinal  fissure. 

2.  A  breach  or  separation,  as  in  a  political  party;  a  division. 

A  political  split  in  the  Caesar  family.  Froude. 

3-  A  piece  that  is  split  off,  or  made  thin,  by  splitting  ;  a 
splinter  ;  a  fragment. 

4.  Specif. :  a  Leather  Manvf.  Any  of  the  sections  of  a 
skin  made  by  dividing  it  into  two  or  more  thicknesses,  b 
Basketwork.  Any  of  the  three  or  four  strips  into  which 
osiers  are  commonly  cleft  for  certain  kinds  of  work  ;  —  us¬ 
ually  in  pi.  c  Weaving.  Any  of  the  dents  of  a  reed.  See 
reed,  6  a.  d  Any  of  the  air  currents  in  a  mine  formed  by 
dividing  a  larger  current. 

5-  Faro.  The  dealing  of  two  cards  of  the  same  denomina¬ 
tion  in  the  same  turn,  in  which  case  the  dealer  takes  half 
the  bets  on  the  card  of  that  denomination. 

6  Short  for  split  shot  or  stroke. 

7.  Gymnastics.  The  feat  of  going  down  to  the  floor  so  that 
the  legs  extend  in  a  straight  line,  either  with  one  on  each 
side  or  with  one  in  front  and  the  other  behind.  Cant  or 


Slang. 

8-  A  small  bottle  (containing  about  half  a  pint)  of  some 
drink; — so  called  as  containing  half  the  quantity  of  the 
customary  smaller  commercial  size  of  bottle  ;  also,  a  drink 
of  half  the  usual  quantity  ;  a  half  glass.  Cant  or  Slang. 
split,  a.  1.  Divided  ;  cleft ;  fractured. 

2.  Bot.  Deeply  cleft  or  divided. 

3-  Exchanges,  a  Divided  so  as  to  be  done  or  executed  part 
at  one  time  or  price  and  part  at  another  time  or  price  ;  — 
said  of  an  order,  sale,  etc.  b  Of  quotations,  given  in  six¬ 
teenths,  quotations  in  eighths  being  regular;  as,  10r3o  is  a 
split  quotation,  c  London  Stock  Exchange.  Designating 
ordinary  stock  that  has  been  divided  into  preferred  ordi¬ 
nary  and  deferred  ordinary, 
split  bond.  Masonry.  See  4th  bond,  10  a.  —  b.  brilliant.  See 
brilliant,  n..  1.  —  3.  call,  Telephone  Service,  a  call  on 
party  line,  which  sounds  on  only  half  the  telephones  on 
the  line.  Cant.  —  b.  dynamometer.  Elec.,  an  electric  dyna¬ 
mometer  having  two  coils  so  arranged  that  one  carries  the 
primary  current,  and  the  other4  the  secondary  current,  of 
a  transformer.  —  s.  fraction,  Print.,  a  piece  fraction. — b. 
hand.  Whist.  =  Cavendish  hand.  —  s.  infinitive,  Gram.,  a 
simple  infinitive  with  to,  having  a  modifier  between  the 
verb  and  the  to ;  as,  to  largely  decrease.  Called  also  cleft 
infinitive.  —  a.  key,  Mach.,  a  key  split  at  one  end  like  a  split 
pin,  for  the  same  purpose.  —  b.  lug.  See  lugsail.  —  a  moss, 
any  moss  of  the  family  Andreaeaceae,  in  allusion  to  the 
splitting  of  the  capsule.  — s.  peas,  hulled  peas  split  for  mak¬ 
ing  soup.  —  b.  phase.  Elec.,  the  phase  difference  of  two  or 
more  currents  into  which  a  single-phase  alternating  cur¬ 
rent  has  been  divided.  —  a. -phase  motor.  Elec.,  a  motor  run 
by  a  single-phase  alternating;  current,  by  the  use  of  a  phase 
splitter.  —  b.  pin,  Mach.,  a  pm  or  small  cotter  with  one  end 
split  so  that  it  may  be  spread  open  to  prevent  it  from  slack¬ 
ing  back  ;  also,  a  spring  cotter  or  key.  —  b.  pulley,  Mach.,  a 
pulley  made  in  semicircular  halves 
with  flanges  through  which  it  can 
be  bolted  together ;  —  called  also 
parting  pulley.  —  b.  rigger.  =  split 
pulley. —b.  ring,  a  A  metal  ring 
consisting  of  two  complete  turns 
of  a  helix  pressed  (sprung)  flat  to¬ 
gether,  used  for  holding  keys,  etc., 
which  may  be  strung  on  it.  b 
Elec.  A  primitive  form  of  commu¬ 
tator  for  a  dynamo  or  motor,  con¬ 
sisting  of  a  simple  ring  or  cylin¬ 
drical  shell  split  axially  with  the 
parts  insulated  from  each  other. 

G  Mach.  A  piston  ring.  —  b.  roof, 
a  roof  made  from  strips  split  from  straight-grained  tim¬ 
ber.  -  b. -second  watch,  a  stop  watch  with  two  independ¬ 
ently  controlled  center-second  hands  (b. -second  hands).  — 
8.  shot  or  stroke,  in  croquet,  etc.,  a  shot  or  stroke  in  which 
one  drives  in  different  directions  one’s  own  and  the  oppo¬ 
nent’s  ball  placed  in  contact.— b.  stitch,  a  stitch  used  in  stem 
work  to  produce  a  fine  line,  much  used  in  old  church  em¬ 
broidery  to  work  the  hands  and  faces  of  figures. —  a.  stuff, 
timber  sawn  into  lengths  and  then  split.  —  s.  switch.  Rail¬ 
roading.  =  POINT  SWITCH.  — b.  ticket,  a  ticket  or  ballot 
cast  by  a  voter  who  splits  his  vote.  Cf.  straight  ticket. 
Polit.  Cant,  U.  S.  —  b.  wheel.  =  split  pulley. 
split'- tail',  n.  a  A  California  market  fish  ( Pogonichthys 
macrolepidotus )  of  the  carp  family,  b  The  pintail  duck, 
spllt'ter  (spllt'er),  n.  One  that  splits  ;  specif.  :  a  A  person, 
esp.  a  workman,  who  splits  something,  as  timber  or  a  sheet 
of  crown  glass,  b  A  tool  used  in  splitting  the  edge  of  a 
plate  in  calking,  before  finally  closing  up  the  part  so  split. 


Split  Pulley. 


split'beak'  (s  p  1  Y  t'b  e  k/),  n. 
Any  plantain  eater  of  the  genus 
Sch izorh is.  Cf .  M usoph a < ;  i  d.e. 
split  fence-  A  strong,  weighted, 
V-shaped  cribwork  built  on  a 
hillside  to  deflect  an  avalanche 
aplit'fln'ger  (-fYq'gCr),  n.  A 
West  Indian  stomatopod  crusta- 
ceun  ( Gonodactylus  chiragra). 
It  often  cuts  the  fingers  of  its 
captor  with  its  claws.  [carp.  I 
split 'fruit',  n.  Bot .  Aschizo-I 
split'mouth  ,  n.,  or  splitmouth 
sucker.  The  cutlips  ( Quassila - 
bin  lacera). 

eplit'new',  a.  Quite  new.  Cf. 
span-new.  Scot.  Sf  Dtal.  Eng. 
split' saw',  ri.  A  ripsaw, 
aplit'ten  (splYt'’n).  Archaic  or 
dial.  p.  p.  of  split. 
splodge  (splfij).  Var. of  splotch. 
sploit  (sploit),  n.  tf  v.  Spout  ; 
squirt.  Scot. 


splosh  (splOsh).  Var.  of  splash. 

splot  (splBt),  n.  =  splat,  plot, 
spot.  Obs  or  Dtal.  Eng. 
sploth'er  (splBth'Sr),  n.  !<■  v. 
Splash  ;  splutter.  Dial.  Eng. 
splot'ty,  a.  Spotted.  Obs. 
splunt  (splfint),  p.  i  To  court  ; 
woo.  Scot.  —  n.  Courting.  Scot. 
splurg'y  (eplOr'jY).  a.  Given 
to,  or  characterized  by,  great 
display.  Collog.  or  Slang. 
splurt(splert).  n.  A  spurt.  Scot. 
spluth'er(spl<56th'er;  spltttb'-). 
Var.  of  SPLOTHEK.  Dial.  Eng. 
eplut'ter-er,  w.  One  who  splut¬ 
ters.  [larmeter.l 

g.  P  M.  Abbr.  Short  particu-| 
sp  nov.  Abbr.  Zool.  -V  Bot. 
Species  nova  (L.,  new  species), 
spoach  (spSch).  Scot.  &  dial. 
Eng.  var-  of  poach. 
apode,  n.  Spodium.  Obs. 
spode  (  sp5d),  n.  A  fine  pottery 


C  A  small  narrow  chisel  used  by  stone  masons  in  carving, 
lettering,  etc.  d  A  butcher’s  implement  for  splitting  a  car¬ 
cass.  e  One  who  splits  hairs,  or  makes  overnice  distinctions, 
splitting  (splTt'Tng),  p.  a.  Lit.,  that  splits  or  causes  to 
split ;  specif. :  Colloq.  a  Causing  a  sensation  of  rending; 
very  severe,  as  a  headache,  b  Very  fast  or  quick,  c  Caus¬ 
ing  one’s  sides  to  split ;  very  funny  or  comical, 
splitting  pia.te, Founding, a  plate  to  divide  a  mold  into  halves, 
as  in  casting  split  pulleys, 
split'worm  (split'wOrm'), 
n.  The  larva  of  a  small 
moth,  the  splitworm  moth 
( Phthorimsea  operculella), 
that  mines  in  the  leaves 
of  tobacco,  separating  the 
surfaces. 

splore  (splor),  n.  Scot.  &  Dial.  Eng 
A  frolic  ;  merrymaking  ;  festivity  ;  £ 
romp  ;  a  game.  Hence  :  a  A  carousal ;  a  debauch  ;  a  drink¬ 
ing  bout,  b  A  commotion ;  broil  ;  scrimmage,  c  An  os¬ 
tentatious  display  ;  a  splutter,  d  An  escapade, 
splore,  v.  i.  Scot.  1.  To  frolic  ;  revel;  riot. 

2.  To  make  an  ostentatious  display  ;  to  brag  ;  to  boast, 
splotch  (spl<5ch),  n.  [Cf.  AS.  splot  a  spot.]  A  spot;  stain; 
daub  ;  smear  ;  blot ;  blotch.  R.  Browning . 

splotch,  V.  t.  ;  splotched  (splScht) ;  splotch'ing.  To  mark 
or  cover  with  splotches. 

His  body  .  .  splotched  all  over.  Gay  ton 

splotch'y  (-1),  a.  Covered  or  marked  with  splotches, 
splurge  (splfirj),  n.  An  ostentatious,  conspicuous,  or  blus¬ 
tering  demonstration  or  effort ;  a  great  display.  Colloq. 
splurge,  v.  i.  ;  splurged  (splfirjd) ;  splurg'ing  (splflr'jing). 
To  make  a  splurge.  Colloq. 

splut'ter  (splut'er),  r.  i.  ;  splut'tered  (-erd) ;  splut'ter- 
ing.  [E.  dial,  splutter ,  equivalent  to  sputter.  Cf.  sputter.] 
Colloq.  or  Dial.  1.  To  eject  something  with  a  spitting 
noise  ;  to  make  a  noise  as  of  spitting  ;  to  sputter. 

2.  To  speak  hastily  and  confusedly  ;  to  sputter. 

3.  To  hurry  noisily  ;  to  bustle. 

Splut'ter,  v.  t.  To  utter  hastily  and  confusedly  ;  to  stammer; 
—  often  with  out  or  forth.  Colloq.  or  Dial. 
splut'ter,  7i.  A  confused  noise,  as  of  hasty  speaking  ;  con¬ 
fusion  ;  bustle  ;  also,  nonsense  ;  stuff.  Colloq.  or  Dial. 
spo'di-um  (spoMT-wm),  n.  [L.,  dross  of  metals,  ashes  of 
vegetable  matter,  Gr.  ovoSlou,  dim.  of  an 0665  ashes.]  1.  A 
powder  obtained  as  a  product  or  residue  of  combustion,  as 
soot  from  melting  metals  or  vegetable  ash.  Obs. 

2.  Agric.  Bone  or  animal  charcoal,  esp.  spent  boneblack 
from  sugar  factories  used  in  making  superphosphate, 
spo  dog'e  nous  (spo-dSj'e-nfts),  a.  [Gr.  a 770669  ashes  -|-  -ge- 
710H.?.]  Med.  Pert,  to,  or  due  to,  presence  of  waste  matter, 
spod'u-meuo  (spfrTu-men),  1 1.  [Gr.  oiroSovpei'O^,  p.  pr. 
pass.  fr.  ottoSovv  to  burn  to  ashes,  fr.  anoSos  ashes:  cf.  F. 
spodumcne.]  Min.  A  monoclinic  mineral  of  white  to  yel¬ 
lowish,  purplish,  or  emerald-green  color,  occurring  in  pris¬ 
matic  crystals,  often  of  great  size.  It  is  a  silicate  of  alumin¬ 
ium  and  lithium,  Li  Al(Si03)2.  H.,  6.5-7.  Sp.  gr.,  3. 13-3.20. 
See  hiddenite,  kunzite. 

spoil  (spoil),  v.  /.  ;  spoiled  (spoild)  or  spoilt  (spoilt) ;  stoil'- 
ing.  [ME.  spoilen ,  OF.  espoillier ,  fr.  L.  sj/oliare,  fr.  spoli- 
uin  spoil.  Cf.  despoil,  spoliation.]  1.  To  strip;  unclothe; 
divest ;  also,  to  carve  (a  hen).  Obs.  Wars  of  Alex. 

2.  To  plunder  ;  to  strip  or  deprive  by  violence  ;  to  pillage  ; 

to  rob  ;  to  despoil  ;  —  w  ith  of  before  the  name  of  the  thing 
taken  ;  as,  to  spoil  one  of  his  goods  or  possessions.  “  Ye 
shall  spoil  the  Egyptians.”  Ex.  iii.  22. 

3.  To  seize  or  take  by  force  or  violence  ;  to  plunder.  Obs. 
or  Archaic. 


No  man  con  enter  into  a  strong  man’s  house,  and  sj>otl  his  goods, 
except  he  will  first  bind  the  strong  man  Mari  jii.  27. 

4.  To  cause  to  decay  and  perish  or  to  become  of  lef-s  or  no 
use,  value,  or  the  like  ;  to  injure  ;  to  impair  seriously;  to 
vitiate  ;  mar  ;  destroy  ;  ruin. 

Spiritual  pride  spoils  many  graces.  Jer  Taylor. 

5.  To  impair  or  injure  the  disposition  or  character  of  (a 
person) ;  as,  to  spoil  a  child  ;  to  spoil  a  person  with  praise. 

Spoil,  r.  i.  1.  To  practice  plunder  or  robbery.  Sj/enser. 
2.  To  lose  the  valuable  qualities  ;  to  become  corrupted  or 
tainted  ;  to  decay  ;  as,  fruit  will  soon  spoil  in  warm  weather.  ' 
to  be  spoiling  for,  to  have  a  great  desire  for,  esp.  as  a  result 
of  long  deprivation  ;  as,  to  be  spoiling  for  music.  Slang,  j 
spoil.  7i.  [Cf.  OF.  espoille.  See  spoil,  v.  /.]  1.  That  which 
is  taken  by  violence  ;  esp.,  arms  or  armor  stripped  from  a 
defeated  enemy;  the  plunder  taken  in  war  ;  pillage  ;  booty  ; 
loot.  Also,  Rare,  the  act  of  spoiling. 

2.  Public  offices  and  their  emoluments  regarded  as  the 
peculiar  property  of  a  successful  party  or  faction,  to  be 
bestowed  for  its  own  advantage  ;  —  commonly  in  pi. 

They  see  nothing  wrong  in  the  rule  that  to  the  victors  belong 
the  spoils  of  the  enemy  W.  L.  Marcy. 

3.  That  which  is  gained  by  strength  or  effort. 

Each  science  and  each  art  his  spoil.  Bentb y 

4.  Act  or  practice  of  plundering;  spoliation.  Now  R. 

“  Fit  for  treason,  stratagems,  and  spoils .”  Shak. 

5.  Injury  ;  impairment ;  ruin  ;  corruption.  Obs.  or  R. 

Villainous  company  hath  been  the  sjtotl  of  me.  Shak 
0.  An  object  for  plundering  ;  a  prey  ;  as,  the  country  be¬ 
came  a  spoil  to  her  enemies. 

7-  Civil  Engin.  Material  excavated  by  digging,  etc. 

8.  The  slough,  or  cast  skin,  as  of  a  serpent.  Obs.  or  R. 

9.  In  spoilfive,  a  drawn  game.  See  spoilfive. 

Syn.  —  See  booty.  


spoll'age  (spoil'aj),  n.  Act  of  spoiling  ;  that  which  ifl 
spoiled,  as  sheets  of  paper  in  printing. 

Epoil'er  (-er),  n.  One  that  spoils;  specif.  :  a  A  plunderer; 
a  pillager ;  a  robber  ;  a  despoiler,  b  One  that  corrupts, 
mars,  impairs,  injures,  or  renders  useless. 
spoil'live7  (-fiv/),  n.,  or  spoil  five.  A  certain  game  at  cards 
in  which,  if  no  player  wins  three  of  the  five  tricks  possible 
on  any  deal,  the  game  is  said  to  be  spoiled.  Cf.  jink,  v.  i.,'3. 
spoils'man  (spoilz'mon),  n. ;  pi.  -men  (-men).  One  w  ho 
serves  a  cause  or  a  party  for  a  share  of  the  spoils  ;  in  United 
States  politics,  one  who  makes  or  recognizes  a  demand  for 
public  office  on  the  ground  of  partisan  service ;  also,  one 
who  sanctions  such  a  policy  in  the  civil  service, 
spoils'mon  ger  (-muq'ger),  n.  One  who  promises  or  dis¬ 
tributes  public  offices  and  their  emoluments  as  the  reward 
of  services  to  a  party  or  its  leaders. 

spoils  system.  Politics.  The  practice  of  regarding  public 
offices  and  their  emoluments  as  so  much  plunder  to  be 
taken  from  the  defeated  party  and  distributed  to  members 
of  the  victorious  party  ;  —  opposed  to  merit  system.  Cf . 
civil  service  reform.  Chiefly  U.  S. 

Spo-kan',  Spo  kane'  (spo-kSn'),  n.  One  of  a  tribe  of  Sa- 
lishan  Indians  formerly  holding  the  Spokane  Basin,  in 
Washington  and  Idaho,  where  they  are  nowr  upon  reserva¬ 
tions.  They  are  Christianized  and  generally  industrious, 
spoke  (spok),  n.  [ME.  spoke ,  spake,  AS.  spaca  ;  akin  to 
D.  sped,  LG.  speke,  OHG.  speihha,  G.  spciche.  Cf.  sriKEa 
nail.]  1.  The  radius  or  ray  of  a  wheel;  any  of  the  small 
bars  which  are  inserted  in  the  hub,  or  nave,  and  which  serve 
to  support  the  rim  or  fellies. 

2.  Naut.  Any  of  the  projecting  handles  of  a  steering  wheel. 

3.  A  rung,  or  round,  of  a  ladder. 

4.  A  bar  of  wood  or  metal  to  prevent  the  wheel  of  a  vehicle 
from  turning,  as  in  going  down  hill. 

6.  Basketry.  A  stake. 

spoke,  v.  t.  ;  spoked  (spokt) ;  spok'ing  (spok'Tng).  To 
furnish  with  spokes,  as  a  wheel, 
spo'ken  (spo'k’n),  p.  p.  of  speak  ;  6pecif.,  as  a  p.  a.  : 
a  Uttered  ;  expressed,  told,  delivered,  etc.,  by  word  of 
mouth  ;  oral ;  used  in  speaking  or  conversation  ;  —  opposed 
to  written  ;  as,  a  spoken  narrative  ;  the  spoken  word,  b 
Speaking  ;  characterized  by  speaking  ;  —  used  in  composi¬ 
tion  with  an  adjective  or  qualifying  word,  as  in  pleasant- 
spoken. 

spoke'shave'  (spok'sliav'),  n.  A  kind  of  drawing  knife  or 
small  transverse  plane  with  end  handles,  for  dressing 
sharply  curved  work,  formerly  used  in  shaping  spokes, 
spokes'man  (spoks'mftn),  n.  ;  pi.  -men  (-m£n).  [Apparently 
fr.  the  possessive  (genitive)  of  spoke,  n.  (fr.  — f-  man.'] 

One  who  speaks  as  the  representative  of  another  or  others. 

He  eli all  be  thy  tgtokesman  unto  the  people.  Ex.  iv.  10. 
spo'li-ate  (spo'lT-at),  r.  t.  i.  ;  spo'li-at'ed  (-at'ed) ;  spo'- 
li-at'ing  (-at'Tng).  [L.  spolialus,  p.  p.  of  spoliare  to  spoil. 
See  spoil,  v.  /.]  To  plunder  ;  pillage  ;  despoil ;  rob. 
spo  li-a'tion  (-a'slmn),  n.  [L.  spoliaiio :  cf.  F.  spoliation. 
See  spoil,  v.  f.]  1.  Act  of  plundering  ;  robbery  ;  despolia¬ 
tion  ;  specif.,  robbery  or  plunder  in  war  ;  esp.,  the  author¬ 
ized  act  or  practice  of  plundering  neutrals  at  sea. 

2  Canon  Law.  a  The  act  of  an  incumbent  in  taking  or 
wasting  the  fruits  of  a  benefice  under  a  pretended  title,  b 
A  process  or  writ  for  possession  of  a  church  or  its  fruits. 
3.  Law.  Injury  done  to,  or  change  made  in,  a  document  by 
a  stranger  to  the  document ;  —  disting,  from  an  alteration. 
4-  Admiralty  &  Internat.  Law.  The  destruction  of  a  ship’s 
papers  or  other  documents  showing  her  character  and  the 
nature  of  her  business  w  hen  she  is  suspected  of  smuggling, 
carrying  contraband  of  war,  being  an  enemy’s  ship,  etc. 
This  creates  a  violent  presumption  that  the  papers 
destroyed  would  have  compromised  the  vessel  or  her 
cargo  ;  but  in  American  and  English  war  practice  it  may 
only  affect  the  neutral  with  loss  of  freight. 

5.  Roman  Dutch  Law.  A  writ  (borrowed  from  the  canon 
law)  issued,  upon  an  allegation  of  urgency,  to  one  who  seeks 
to  recover  property  alleged  by  him  to  have  been  forcibly 
or  secretly  taken  from  him. 

Spo'li-a-tive  (spo'lT-a-tTv),  a.  [Cf.  F.  spolialif.]  Serving  to 
take  away,  diminish,  or  rob,  esp.,  Med.,  to  diminish  sen¬ 
sibly  the  amount  of  blood  ;  as,  spoliative  bloodletting, 
spo'ii  a  tor  (  a'ter),  n.  [L.]  One  who  spoliates ;  a  spoilrr. 
spo'li-um  (spo'lT-fim),  7i.  ; pi.  spolia  (-a).  [L.,  spoil.  Cf. 
spoil,  n.l  1.  Spoil. 

2.  Eccl.  Law.  The  property  of  a  deceased  beneficed  clergy- 
inan,  which  according  to  the  medieval  theory  belonged  to 
the  church,  but  later  was  claimed  by  the  king  or  sovereign 
as  guardian  of  the  temporalities  of  the  church,  or  w  as  con¬ 
sidered  to  belong  to  the  patron.  It  was  later  restricted  to 
those  goods  which  the  decedent  had  not  willed  away, 
spon-da'ic  (spon-da'Tk)  I  a.  [L.  spondaicus,  better  spondi- 
spon-da'i-cal  (-T-kSl)  (  acus,  Gr.  o-Trorfieiaxov  :  cf.  F. 
sponda'ique.']  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  constituting,  a  spondee  ; 
consisting  of  spondees  ;  characterized  by  a  spondee  or  spon¬ 
dees  ;  as,  a  spondaic  hexameter,  i.  e.,  one  which  has  a 
spondee  instead  of  a  dactyl  in  the  fifth  foot, 
spon'dee  (spbn'de),  n.  [L.  spondeus ,  Gr.  anov&eios  (sc. 
ttouv),  fr.  onov8r)  a  drink  offering,  libation,  fr.  anevSeiv  to 
pour  out,  make  a  libation  :  cf.  F.  spondee.  So  called  because 
at  libations  slow,  solemn  melodics  were  used,  chiefly  in 
this  meter.  Cf.  spouse.]  Pros.  A  foot  of  two  long  syllables, 
as  in  leges.  In  English  nexameter  verse  the  so-called  spon¬ 
dees  are  usually  trochees. 

Spon'di-as  (  dT-Ss),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  onovSids,  <rn-o6iav,  a 
tree  resembling  the  plum  tree.]  Bot.  A  small  genus  of 


or  porcelain  made  at  the  works 
of  Josiah  Spode  (17.54-1S27)  at 
Stoke,  in  Staffordshire.  Eng. 
8pod'l-o-site/  (s  p  5  d'l-6-sT  t' ; 
spo'dY-),  n.  [Gr.  aTroSios  ash- 
colored,  gray  +  -ite.]  Min .  A 
fluophospnate  of  c  a  1  c  i  u  m,  in 
gray  prismatic  crystals, 
spod'o-man  cy  (spOd'ft-mfin'sT), 
7i.  [Gr.  otto8o<;  ashes  -f-  - mancy  ] 
Divination  by  means  of  ashes. 
—  spod  o-mari'tic  (-mfin'ttk),  a. 
8pof'fish(  sp5f ■ ' Ysh  ),a  [  Cf .  s i*u  f- 
kle.]  Fussy;  bustling.  Slang. 
spof'fle(’l).  Var.  of  spuffle. 
spof'fy  (-Y),  a.  Spoffish.  —  n. 
I?  ussy  person  ;  busybody.  Both 
Slang,  Eng.  [c.hulseed.I 
apo'gel  seed  (spO'g’l).  =  ispa-| 
spoil 'a-ble,  a.  See  -able. 
spoil  bank.  A  bank  formed  by 
excavated  earth. 


spoild,  spoilt  Spoiled.  II.  S/>. 
spoiled  (spoild),?).  p-  of  spoil. 
—  spoiled  five.  =  spoilfive. 
spoil'ful.o.  Plundering  ;  rapa¬ 
cious  :  destructive.  Poetic. 
8poil'-pa  per,  n.  A  petty  writer; 
a  scribbler.  Obs.  Contemptuous. 
spoil'sport',  n.  One  who  spoils 
or  mars  sport  or  diversion, 
spoilt,  pret.  tc  p.  p.  of  spoil. 
spoke  (sp5k),  pret.  of  speak. 
spoke,  n.  [See  speak.]  1.  A 
saw  ;  a  saying.  Obs. 

2.  A  tale  ;  a  speech  :  talk  ;  also, 
enchantment.  Dial.  Eng. 
spoke  auger.  A  hollow  cutter 
for  forming  a  round  tenon  on 
the  end  of  a  spoke, 
spokes'wom  an  (BpdkB'wdhm'- 
r7n),  n.  A  woman  who  6peaks 
for  another  or  others, 
spoke'wise'.  adv.  See -wise. 
spolde,  n.  [Cf.  spawl,»i.]  Spit¬ 


tle.  Obs.  [Eng.  of  spool.  I  | 
spole  (itial.  spdl).  Obs.  or  dial.  |  | 
spo'li-a  (spo'lY-d),  n.,pl.  of  spo-  i 
lium.— |1  Bpo'li-ao-pi'ma(o-pT'- 
md)  [L.J.  the  richest  spoils;  the 
spoils  ot  honor  ;  the  arms  taken 
on  the  field  by  the  victorious 
from  the  vanquished  general, 
spo  ll-a'rl-ura  (spO'lY-a'rY-um  ; 
11'.),  H.:  />/.  -RIA  (-d).  Also 
spo'li-a- ry(spo'lY-fl-rY).  [L.  spo- 
/ uirium .]  Rom.  Antiq.  A  place 
in  the  amphitheater  where  slain 
ladiators  were  stripped, 
spo'li-a'tis  ar'ma  su'per- 
sunt.  [L.]  To  the  despoiled, 
their  arms  remain 

Juvenal  (VIII  124). 
spo'li-a- to- ry  (spd'lY-d-tf.-rY),  a. 
Of  the  nature  of,  or  tending  to, 
spoliation. 

spoly,  v.  t.  To  spoliate.  Obs. 
Bpon.  +  SPOON. 


spon'dee.  spondee. 
spondiacke.  spondaic. 
spon-du'lics,  or  epon-du'lix 
(6p5n-du'lYk$),  n.  Money; 
funds.  Slang.  U.  S. 
spon'dyl.  -dyle  (spSn'dYl),  n. 
[Cf.  F.  sponayle .]  A  vertebra. 
Bpon'dy-lal'gi-a  (epOn'd'i-lfil'jY- 
d),  n.  [NL.;  sjtondylo-  +  -rr/j/ia.] 
Med.  Pain  in  the  vertebra;, 
spon  dy-lar-thri'tis  (-liir-thrT'- 
tYs),  n.  [NL.  ;  spondylo -  -f  ar¬ 
thritis.]  Med.  Inflammation  of 
the  vertebral  joints, 
spon  dy-lex  ar  thro'sis  (-1P  k'- 
sar-thro'sYs),  n.  [NL.;  spomtulo- 
Gr.  e£dp0pa>crif  dislocation.? 
Med.  Dislocation  of  a  vertebra. 
Spon-dyl'i-dae  (spCn-dYl'I-de). 
n.pl.  [NL.]  Zool.  A  family  of 
mollusks  See  Sposdylus.  — 
spon'dy-lid  (sp{5n'dY-lYd),a.  if  n. 


food,  fobt ;  out,  oil ;  chair  ;  go  ; 


sing;,  ii)k  ;  4hen,  thin;  nature,  verdure  (250) ;  K  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144) ;  boN ;  yet ;  zh  _  z  in  azure. 
Full  explanations  of  Abbreviations,  Slgrns,  etc..  Immediately  precede  the  Vocabulary. 
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tropical  anacardiaceous  trees,  natives  of  both  hemispheres. 
They  have  pinnate  leaves  and  small  flowers  in  terminal 
panicles,  the  free  ovary  becoming  in  fruit  a  fleshy  drupe. 
The  leaves  and  bark  are  astringent.  The  fruits  of  several 
species  are  edible.  See  Otahkite  apple,  hog  plum. 

spon  dy  li'tis  (spbn'dl-li'tYs),  n.  [NL. ;  spondylo-  -\-  -itis.] 
Me d.  Inflammation  of  the  vertebra;,  esp.  of  tubercular 
nature  ;  Pott’s  disease. 

spondylo-,  spoildyl-.  Combining  form  from  Latin  spondy- 
l  us,  Greek  anovdvhos,  better  <T<f)6v&v\osy  vertebra,  joint  of 
the  spine. 

bpon'dy-lus  (sp5n'dT-lus),  n.  [NL.  See  spondylo-.] 

1.  Anat.  A  spondyl,  or  vertebra. 

2.  [cap.]  Zobl.  A  genus  of  large,  thick,  inequivalve,  usu¬ 
ally  spinose  and  attached,  bivalve  mollusks,  type  of  a  fam¬ 
ily,  Spondylidae,  remarkable  for  perfection  of  the  hinge. 

3.  Any  shell  of  the  family  Spondylidae. 

sponge  (spunj),  ii.  [OK.  esponge ,  F.  eponge,  L.  spongia , 
Gr.  <TT7oyyid,  anoyyos.  Cf.  fungus,  spunk.]  1.  The  elas¬ 
tic  porous  mass  of  interlac¬ 
ing  horny  fibers  which  forms 
the  internal  skeleton  of  cer¬ 
tain  marine  animals  of  low 
organization  belonging  to 
the  phylum  Porifera,  esp. 
those  of  Euspongia ,  Hippo - 
spongia ,  Spongia ,  and  allies 
of  warm  or  tropical  seas. 

Sponges  have  great  power  of 
absorbing  water,  becoming 
soft  when  wet  without  losing 
their  toughness.  Also,  the 


entire  animal  producing  this  lJ 
skeleton,  or  any  allied  mem- 


Sponge  (one  of  the  Mi/rnspon- 
g in; ) .  A  Vertical  Section  of 
a  small  portion  ;  a,  a  Ampul¬ 
la*  or  Cavities  lined  with  Flag 
el  luted  Cells  ;  i  Incurrent 
Opening;  b  Excurrent  Canal  ; 
e  Egg.  /»  Partial  Section  of 
an  Ampulla,  showing  Flagel¬ 
lated  Cells.  C  A  single  Flag¬ 
ellated  Cell,  more  enlarged,  f 
Flagellum;  v  Collar  ;  n  Nu¬ 
cleus  ;  c  Contractile  Vacuole. 


ber  of  tlie  phylum  Porifera. 


The  sponges  are  a  large 
group,  mostly  marine,  but  a 
lew  inhabit  fresh  water.  Ex¬ 
cept  in  the  larval  stage  they 
are  permanently  attached, 
growing  in  a  plantlike  fash¬ 
ion  into  masses  which  vary 
much  in  size,  shape,  color, 
and  consistency  in  the  differ¬ 
ent  members  of  the  group. 

Theirclassification  is  usually 
based  on  the  material  of  the  skeleton,  which  may  be  en¬ 
tirely  horny  (composed,  however,  not  of  true  horn,  but  of 
spongin'),'  as  in  the  commercial  sponges,  but  generally  the 
spongin  is  supplemented  or  replaced  by  siliceous  spicules. 
Others  have  a  calcareous  skeleton,  while  in  a  few  a  skele¬ 
ton  is  wanting.  During  life  the  interstices  of  the  skeleton 
are  filled  with  cells  and  pierced  with  a  system  of  canals 
and  small  cavities  opening  on  the  surface  by  numerous  in- 
current  orifices  or  pores,  and  one  or  many  larger  excurrent 
orifices  (oscula).  A  current  of  water  bearing  w  ith  it  the 
food  (minute  organisms,  particles  of  organic  matter,  etc.) 
is  maintained  by  collared,  flagellated  cells  lining  the  cavi¬ 
ties  or  canals.  Reproduction  occurs  asexually  in  several 
ways,  and  sexually  by  means  of  egg  and  sperm  cells  which 
form  a  free-swimming  larva. 

2.  Fig.:  a  One  who  lives  upon  others  ;  a  persistently  idle 
or  lazy  dependent  ;  a  parasite  ;  a  sponger. 

I  will  do  anything  .  .  .  ere  I  ’ll  be  married  to  a  sponge.  Shak 
b  One  that  absorbs  or  takes  in  anything  freely,  as  a  sponge 
does  water;  specif.,  Slang,  a  hard  drinker;  a  drunkard. 

3.  Any  spongelike  substance.  Specif.  :  a  Dough  after  it 
has  been  raised  or  converted  into  a  light,  porous  mass  by 
yeast  or  leaven.  Cf.  bread,  1.  b  A  porous  pudding  usually 
made  of  gelatin,  water,  sugar,  fruit  juice,  and  beaten  egg 
whites,  c  Iron  from  the  puddling  furnace,  in  a  pasty  con¬ 
dition.  d  Any  of  various  metals,  as  platinum,  obtained  in 
spongelike  form,  usually  by  reduction  without  fusion. 

4  Ordnance.  A  long-handled  cylindrical  brush,  or  swab, 
for  cleaning  the  bore  of  a  cannon  after  discharge, 
sponge,  v.  t.  ;  sponged  (spunjd)  ;  spong'ing  (spun'jTng). 

1.  To  cleanse  or  wipe  with  a  sponge  ;  as,  to  sponge  a  slate 
or  a  cannon  ;  to  wret  with  a  sponge  ;  as,  to  sponge  cloth. 

2.  To  w-ipe  out  with  a  sponge,  as  letters  or  writing  ;  to  ef¬ 
face  ;  to  destroy  all  trace  of.  Hooker. 

3.  To  absorb,  or  take  (up),  with  or  as  with  a  sponge  or  as 
a  sponge  does. 

4.  Fig. :  To  deprive  by  exaction  or  extortion  ;  to  drain ;  — 

with  of.  “  Sponged  of  their  plate  and  their  money.”  South. 
6-  Fig. ;  To  get  by  imposition  or  mean  arts  without  cost ; 
as,  to  sjionge  a  dinner.  Swift. 

6.  Baking.  To  set  a  sponge  for  (bread). 

sponge,  v.  i.  1.  To  absorb,  suck  in,  or  imbibe,  as  a  sponge. 
2-  Fig.  :  To  get  a  living,  a  meal,  etc.,  meanly  at  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  another  or  by  imposition  ;  to  be  a  dependent,  esp. 
a  habitual  and  uuwelcome  dependent ;  —  chiefly  with  on; 
as,  an  idler  who  sponges  on  his  neighbor. 

3  Baking.  To  form  a  sponge,  as  by  the  action  of  yeast. 

4.  To  gather,  or  fish  for,  sponges,  as  by  diving  or  dredging, 
sponge  cake.  A  kind  of  light  spongy  cake  made  (without 
shortening)  of  sugar,  flour,  beaten  eggs,  and  flavoring, 
sponge  grafting.  Med.  Application  of  bits  of  sponge  to 
the  surface  of  an  ulcer,  to  promote  healing, 
spong'er  (spun'jer),  n.  1.  One  that  sponges;  as:  a  One 
who  uses  a  sponge,  b  A  man  or  boat  engaged  in  gathering 
sponges,  c  A  machine  for  damping  cloth  by  steam  before 
ironing,  d  A  parasitical  dependent ;  a  sponge, 
sponge'wood'  (spunj'wdod'),  n.  a  The  sola,  b  An  Afri¬ 
can  araliaceous  shrub  ( Gastonia  cutispongia )  having  a 
c#arse  spongy  bark. 

Spon-gilTa  (sp5n-jTl'a),  n.  [NL.,  dim.  of  L.  spongia  a 


sponge.]  Zobl.  A  genus  of  siliceous  fresh-water  sponges, 
usually  green  in  color  and  forming  incrustations  on  sub¬ 
merged  objects.  It  is  the  type  of  a  family,  Spon-gil'li- 
d <e  (8p5n-jTl'T-de).  —  spon-gil'Iid  (-Yd),  n. — spon-gil'- 
line  (-in  ;  -Yn  ;  183),  a. 

soon' gin  (spun'jin),  n.  Physiol.  Chem.  A  skeletin,  the 
chief  constituent  of  the  flexible  fibers  in  the  skeleton  of 
commercial  sponges  and  in  part  that  of  many  other  sponges. 

spong'ing  (Hpun'jTng),  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  of  sponge.  Hence:  n. 
Ceram.  Decoration  by  applying  the  glaze  (mixed  with  a 
mucilaginous  substance)  by  means  of  a  sponge. 

sponging  house.  Eng.  Law.  A  house,  usually  the  bailiff’s, 
in  which  debtors  were  formerly  kept  for  a  day  to  afford 
opportunity  to  compromise  with  their  creditors;  —  so 
named  from  the  extortionate  charges  for  food,  lodging,  etc. 
spon'gi  o-blast'  (spon'jY-o-bl&st'),  n.  [Gr.  ciroyytoi',  dim. 
of  <r7royyo?  sponge  -\--blast.~\  Embryol.  One  of  the  ectoder¬ 
mic  cells  (at  first  columnar,  but  becoming  branched  at  one 
end)  of  the  embryonic  spinal  cord,  or  other  nerve  center, 
which  give  rise  to  the  neuroglia  cells. 

spon;gi  o-pi'lin  (  pi'lTu),  ?<.  Also  spon'gi  o-pi'iine  [Or. 
arnoyylov ,  dim.  of  <nroyyo$  a  sponge  -f-  ni\os  felt.]  Med. 
A  kind  of  cloth  interwoven  with  small  pieces  of  sponge  and 
rendered  waterproof  on  one  side  by  a  covering  of  rubber. 
When  moistened  with  hot  water  it  is  used  as  a  poultice. 

spon'gi-ose  (spun'jT-os)  I  a.  [L.  sjiongiusus,  spongeosus : 

spon'gi-OUS  (spun'jT-fis)  J  cf.  F.  spongieux.  See  sponge.] 
Spongy  ;  lull  of  small  cavities  like  sponge.  —  spongi-OS'- 

1- ty  (-5s'T-tT),  n.  Obs.  —  spon'gi  ous-ness,  n. 

spon'gy  (spun'jT),  a.  1.  Of  the  nature  of ,  or  like,  a  sponge  ; 

soft  and  full  of  cavities;  elastic  and  porous  ;  absorbent; 
imbibitory  ;  of  an  open,  loose,  pliable  texture  ;  spongiform  ; 
spongoid  ;  as,  a  spongy  excrescence,  earth,  cake,  etc. 

2-  Wet ;  rainy  ;  moist  and  soft,  like  a  sponge  full  of  water  ; 
saturated,  as  with  liquor.  Ohs.  “ Spongy  April.”  Shak. 
spongy  portion  (of  tlie  urethra),  Anal .,  the  part  of  the  ure¬ 
thra  contained  in  the  corpus  spongiosum. 

II  spon  sa'li-a  (sp5n-sa'li-d),  n.  pi.  [L.]  Law.  Espousals. 
Formerly  a  different  effect  was  given  to  espousals  according  as 
they  were  spon-sa'li-a  per  ver'ba  de  fu  tu'ro  or  spon-sa'll-a 
per  ver'ba  depras-sen'ti.  according  as  a  man  and  woman  promise 
each  other  that  they  will  hereafter  become  husband  and  wile, 
or  declare  that  they  take  each  other  as  husband  and  wife  pres¬ 
end //,  at  the  very  minute.  See  precontract. 

spon'sion  (sp5ii'slmii),  n.  [L.  sponsio,  fr.  spondere,  sjion- 
sum,  to  promise  solemnly.]  1.  Act  of  becoming  surety. 

2.  Internal.  Law.  An  act  or  engagement  on  behalf  of  a 
state  by  an  agent  not  specially  authorized  for  the  purpose, 
or  by  one  who  exceeds  the  limits  of  authority. 

3.  Rom.  Law.  A  form  of  adpromission  accessory  to  oral 
contracts  only,  and  open  only  to  Roman  citizens. 

spon'son  (-swn),  n.  A  projection  from  a  ship’s  side,  in  the 
form  of  a  boss,  bracket,  or  tlie  like,  to  act  as  a  bearing  or 
protection  for  some  part ;  as :  a  Either  of  tlie  triangular 
platforms  in  front  of  and  abaft  the  paddle  boxes  of  a  pad¬ 
dle  steamer,  b  A  gun  platform  projecting  from  the  side 
of  a  war  vessel  to  give  a  greater  arc  of  fire.  It  is  decreas- 
ingly  used. 

spon'sor  (-ser),  n.  [L.,  fr.  spondere,  sponsum ,  to  engage 
one’s  self.  See  spouse.]  1.  One  who  binds  himself  to  an¬ 
swer  for  another's  default ;  a  surety. 

2.  Eccl.  One  who  at  the  baptism  of  an  infant  or  child  pro¬ 
fesses  the  Christian  faith  in  its  name,  and  guarantees  its 
religious  education;  a  godfather  or  godmother. 

3.  R.  C.  Ch.  One  who  presents  a  candidate  for  confirma¬ 
tion  to  the  bishop;  a  godfather  or  godmother. 

spon'ta-ne'i-ty  (spbn'td-ne'T-tT),  7i.  ;  ])l.  -TIES  (-tlz).  [Cf. 
F.  sjiontane ite.)  Quality  or  6tate  of  being  spontaneous ; 
as  :  a  Quality  or  state  of  acting  or  proceeding  from  native 
feeling,  proneness,  or  temperament,  without  constraint  or 
external  force ;  as,  the  spontaneity  of  a  child  ;  the  spon¬ 
taneity  of  his  smile,  b  Character  or  state  of  being  or  hap¬ 
pening  without  cause  or  without  external  cause ;  self¬ 
activity.  c  Biol.  Tendency  of  an  organism  to  vary  from 
type  without  apparent  relation  to  environment,  d  Physiol. 
Tendency  of  muscular  tissue  to  activity  without  apparent 
stimulus. 

spon  ta'ne-ous  (spSn-ta'ne-fts),  a.  [L.  spontaneus,  fr. 
sponte  of  free  will,  voluntarily.]  1.  Proceeding  from  nat¬ 
ural  feeling,  temperament,  or  disposition,  or  from  a  native 
internal  proneness,  readiness,  or  tendency,  without  con¬ 
straint  ;  as,  a  spontaneous  gift  or  proposition. 

2.  Proceeding  from,  or  acting  by,  internal  impulse,  ener¬ 
gy,  or  natural  law,  without  external  force  ;  self-acting  ;  as, 
spontaneous  motion  ;  spontaneous  growth. 

3.  Produced  without  being  planted,  or  without  human  la¬ 
bor  ;  native  ;  indigenous  ;  as,  a  spontaneous  growth  of  wood. 
Syn.  —  Spontaneous,  voluntary,  automatic.  Spontane¬ 
ous  emphasizes  the  idea  of  an  inner  impulse  or  energy, 
acting  without  external  stimulus;  the  word  may  apply  to 
either  animate  or  inanimate  objects;  voluntary  always 
implies  the  power  of  choice :  as  here  compared  (see  volun¬ 
tary)  it  lays  stress  on  the  absence  of  external  compulsion  ; 
as,  a  spontaneous  burst  of  applause,  tbe  voluntary  admis¬ 
sion  of  an  error  ;  “  He  had  a  natural  sympathy  with  every- 
tliing  that  was  free,  and  spontaneous ,  and  self-acting” 
( Joicett ):  “If  the  English  were  in  a  paradise  of  spontane¬ 
ous  productions,  they  would  continue  to  dig  and  plow  ” 
( Sydney  Smith):  “Our  voluntary  service  he  requires,  not 
our  necessitated”  (Milton)',  “  voluntary  exile  ”  (Shak.). 
Voluntary  (in  the  sense  of  “  subject  to  the  will  ”)  and  spon¬ 
taneous  are  sometimes  contrasted  ;  as,  “  The  sovereign 
voluntary  path  to  cheerfulness,  if  our  spontaneous  cheer¬ 
fulness  be  lost,  is  .  .  .  to  act  and  speak  as  if  cheerfulness 
were  already  there”  (IE.  James).  That  which  is  auto¬ 
matic  (like  that  which  is  spontaneous)  is  self-acting;  but 


automatic  (unlike  spontaneous)  implies  an  activity  which  is 
merely  mechanical;  as,  “thoughts  and  phrases  that  rise 
automatically  when  the  mind  1ms  prepared  itself  to  receive 
them”  ( Gal/on) ;  “An  automatic  action  that  fulfills  a  for¬ 
gotten  intention  ”  (G.  Eliot). 

spontaneous  amputation,  Med.,  amputation,  or  cutting  off, 
resulting  from  constriction  of  a  part,  caused  by  disease.  — 
s.  combustion,  combustion  produced  in  a  substance  by  the 
evolution  of  heat  through  the  chemical  action  of  its  own 
constituents.  -  s.  generation,  Biol.,  the  generation  of  living 
from  nonliving  matter ;  abiogeuesis  ;  —  from  a  belief,  now 
abandoned,  that  various  organisms,  commonly  found  de¬ 
veloping  in  putrid  organic  matter,  arose  spontaneously 
from  it. 

—  spon-ta'ne-ous-ly,  adv.  —  spon-ta'ne-ous-ness,  n. 
spoil-toon'  (spbn-toon'),  n.  [F.  sponton,  (sj  onion,  It. 
spontone,  spuntone.~\  Mil.  A  kind  of  half -pike  formerly 
borne  by  subaltern  officers  of  the  British  infantry  and  all 
commissioned  officers  of  the  early  United  States  militia, 
spook  (spook),  n.  [From  D.  spook;  akin  to  G.  spuk,  Sw. 
spoke,  Dan.  spogelse  a  specter.]  A  spirit;  ghost;  appari¬ 
tion  ;  specter  ;  hobgoblin.  No w  Humorous. 
spool  (spool),  n.  [ME.  spole,  OD.  spotle.  D.  spoel ;  akin 
to  G.  spale,  OHG.  spuola,  Dan.  &  Sw.  spole.]  1.  Orig.,  a 
piece  of  cane  or  reed  with  a  knot  at  each  end,  used  to  wind 
thread  or  yarn  on  ;  hence,  a  cylinder,  usually  of  wood, 
with  a  rim  or  ridge  at  each  end  and  commonly  with  an  ax¬ 
ial  hole  for  a  pin  or  spindle,  used  for  the  same  ora  similar 
purpose  ;  a  bobbin  or  reel. 

2.  Something  resembling  or  likened  to  a  spool  (in  sense  1), 
as  a  capstan  barrel. 

spool,  v.  t.  ;  spooled  (spoold)  ;  spool'ing.  To  wind  on  a 
spool  or  spools. 

spooni  (spoom),  v.  i.  d-  t.  Also  spoon.  [Prob.  fr.  spume 
foam.  See  spume.]  Naut.  To  drive  steadily  and  swiftly, 
as  before  a  strong  wind  ;  also  fig.  Obs.  or  R. 

When  virtue  spooms  before  a  prosperous  gale.  Drydrn. 
spoon  (spoon),  n.  [ME.  spon  spoon,  chip,  AS.  spon  a  chip  ; 
akin  to  I),  spaan ,  G.  span,  Dan.  spaan,  Sw.  spdn,  I  cel. 
spdnn,  sj/onv ,  a  chip,  a  spoon.  Cf.  span-new.]  1.  A  chip 
or  splinter  of  wood.  Obs. 

2.  An  implement  consisting  of  a  small  bow  l  (usually  a  shal¬ 
low  oval)  with  a  handle,  used  esp.  in  cooking  or  eating. 

He  must  have  a  long  spoon  that  must  eat  with  the  Devil.  Shak. 
3  Anything  which  resembles  a  spoon  (def.  2)  in  shape; 
specif.  :  a  =  spoon  hook  a  b  A  kind  of  shovel  with  a 
long  handle  and  a  small  oval  inclined  blade,  used  in  exca¬ 
vating  deep  narrow  holes,  c  =  bag  and  spoon,  d  Na¬ 
val  Ordnance.  An  extension  outboard  of  the  top  of  a  tor¬ 
pedo  tube  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  a  torpedo  horizontal 
when  launched,  e  Golf.  (1)  Formerly,  a  wooden  club  w  ith 
a  concave  face.  There  were  three  varieties  of  spoon  whose 
strength  (i.  e.,  distance)  depended  on  the  length  of  shaft 
and  degree  of  loft  on  the  face.  viz.,  the  long  spoon  (usually 
called  spoon  by  players),  the  mid  spoon,  and  the  short  spoon 
(now  called  baff  y).  (2)  Now,  a  w  ooaen  club  with  or  w  itliout 
a  brass  solel  having  a  shorter  shaft  than  a  brass}'  and  a 
face  of  medium  loft  without  concavity ;  — called  also  in 
Great  Britain  mid  spoon  and  middle  spoon, 
spoon,  v.  t.  ;  spooned  (spoond) ;  spoon'ing.  1.  To  take 
up  in  or  as  in  a  spoon. 

2.  Fishing.  To  catch  by  fishing  w  ith  a  spoon  bait. 

3.  In  croquet,  golf,  etc.,  to  push  or  shove  (a  ball)  with  a 
lifting  motion,  instead  of  striking  with  an  audible  knock. 

4.  To  lie  spoon-fashion  with.  Collog.,  U.  S. 

SBOOn,  u.  i.  1.  To  fish  with  a  spoon  bait. 

2.  In  croquet,  golf,  etc.,  to  spoon  a  ball. 

3.  To  lie  spoon-fashion.  Collog.,  U.  S. 

spoon,  n.  [See  spoony.]  A  silly  person  ;  a  simpleton;  nin¬ 
ny  ;  esp.  a  silly  lover  ;  a  spoony.  Slang. 
spoon.  >\  i.  [See  spoony.]  To  act  in  a  silly  fashion,  esp. 
with  silly  and  demonstrative  fondness.  Slang. 
spoon'bill'  (-bYK),  n.  1.  Any  of  several  wading  birds 
closely  allied  to  the  ibises,  hav¬ 
ing  the  bill  greatly  expanded 
and  flattened  at  the  tip.  When 
adult,  the  roseate  spoonbill 
(Ajaia  ajaja),  of  the  southern 
United  States  (where  it  is  now’ 
rare)  and  southward  to  Pata¬ 
gonia,  lias  the  head  and  throat 
bare  and  the  plumage  chiefly 
pink.  The  common  spoonbill 
(Blafalea  leucorodia)  of  south¬ 
ern  Europe,  Asia,  and  north¬ 
eastern  Africa  is  pure  white 
and  crested.  Other  species 
inhabit  Australia  ( P .  regia), 

Japan  (P.  minor),  and  tropi¬ 
cal  Africa  (P.  al ha). 

2  a  A  shoveler  duck,  b  A  Spoonbill 

scaup  duck.  Local,  Eng.  c  The  ruddy  difCk.  Local ,  U. 

5.  d  The  paddlefl8h. 

spoon'-billed  (-bTld'),  a.  Having  the  bill  cr  snout  ex¬ 
panded  and  spntulate  at  the  end,  as  the  spoon-billed  sand¬ 
piper  (Eui'ynorhynchus  pygnuetts)  of  northeastern  Asia, 
spoon-billed  catfish,  the  paddlefish.  —  s.  teal  or  widgeon,  the 
shoveler  duck. 

spoon  bit  A  wood-boring  bit  consisting  of  a  grooved 
shank  with  a  spoonlike  point. 

spoon  bow  (bou).  Naut.  An  overhanging  bow  w  hose  un¬ 
der  side  somew  hat  resembles  in  form  that  of  a  spoon, 
spoon'drift  (spoon'd rift),  n.  [spoom  -f-  drift. ]  Spray 
blown  from  waves  during  a  gale  at  sea  ;  spina  rift, 
spoon'ful  (-fobl),  n. ;  pi.  -fuls  (-fdolz).  As  much  as  a 
spoon  contains  or  can  contain  ;  specif.,  a  teaspoonful. 
spoon  gouge.  A  gouge  with  a  spoonlike  cutting  end.  The 
spoon  iron  is  similar  but  more  bent. 


spon'dy-li-ze'ma  (spfin'dY-lY- 

ze'nyi),  n.  [NL.;  spom/ylo-  + 
Gr.  V£V?jua  a  settling.]  Med. 
Sinking  of  a  vertebra  caused  by 
destruction  of  the  one  below, 
spon'dy-loid  (spOn'dt-loid),  a. 
Like  inollusks  of  the  family 
Spondylida?. 

spon'dy-lo-lis-the'sia  (-1  C-l  I  s- 
tne/sls),  /t  [N L. ; spondylo-  -|-Gr. 

a  slipping.]  Med.  For¬ 
ward  displacement  of  n  lumbar 
vertebra.  —  spon/dy-lo-lls-thet'- 
lc  (-thPt'Tk),  n. 

spon  dy-loB'chi-sis  (-lfls'kY-sTs), 
n.  [NL  ;  spondylo-  -f  Gr.  ar\t- 
ai?  a  cleaving.]  Med  Fissure 
of  a  vertebral  arch, 
spon  dy-lot'o-my  (-TiJt'fi-mY),  n. 
[spondylo-  +  - toniy .]  Med.  Sec¬ 


tion  of  the  spine. 

Bpon'dyl-oUB  (spf5n'dY-h7sb  a 
Pert  to  a  spondyl  ;  vertebral, 
spone.  ^  spoon. 
spong(sp5ng),  n.  [Orig.  uncert.] 
A  long  niece  or  strip  of  land 
Obs.  or  Dial.  [cloth  gourd.  I 
sponge  cucumber.  The  dish-| 
sponge  gourd.  Dishcloth  gourd, 
sponge'less,  n.  See  -less. 
sponge'let.  =  sponoiole. 
spon'geous  (spun'i?/8),a  Spon- 
giose  ;  spongy.  Obs. 
sponge  tree  '  The  huisache. 
Spon'gi  ae  (spSn'jY-e),  n.  pi 
[NL.  See  sponge.]  Porifera. 
spon  'gi-an  ( sphn' jY-rfn ;  spfin ). 
n.  Zobl.  Any  sponge.  —  o.  Of 
I  or  pertaining  to  the  sponges, 
spon-gic'o-lous  (spnn-jYk'cS-lus; 
sp8n-).  n.  [sponge  -t-  -colons .] 


Zobl.  Inhabiting  sponges. 

Spon'gi-da  (spCm'jl-dd),  n.  ]>l. 
[NL  ]  The  Poriferu. 
spon'gl-form  (snun'jY-fftrm  ; 
spbn'-),a.  Resembling  a  sponge, 
spon  'gin-blast  ( spun  ''jTn-hlftst), 
n.  [spongin  4-  -blast.)  Zobl.  In 
sponges,  a  cell  that  produces 
spongin.  —  spon/gin-blas'tic 
(-bl&s'tYk ),  a.  |  See -ness. I 
spon'gi-ness  (spfin'jY-nPsb  n  ; 
spon'gi-oleisprm'jY-ol:  spOn'-). 
n.  I L.  sponyiola  a  rose  gall, 
small  roots,  dim.  of  s/iongin  :  cf.  | 
F.  Sfiongiolf.)  Rootcnp.  Obs.  j 
spon'gl-o-lin  (s  pu  n'j  Y-u-l  Y  n  ; 
spfin'-).  //.  Spongin. 
Bpon'gi-o-plasm  (-plttz'm'.  n. 
[Gr.  tTTroyytop sponge  -4 —plasm. ] 
=  cytor  ETicn.PM.  —  spon  gi-o- 
plas'mic  (-plfiz'mYk),  a. 


Spon'gi-o  zo'a  (spOn'jY-O-zO'd). 
n.pl.  [NL.;Gr.  crn-oyyid  sponge 
-4--CO/I.]  Zobl  The  Porilera. — 
spon  gi-o-zo'<  n  (-fin),  w. 
spon'go-blaat  (spfiij'gS-blfist), 
n.  [Gr.  trrroyyos  sponge  -f 
-blast.’)  Zobl.  Sponginblast. 
spon'goid  (  spfiij'goid  ;  spfiij'-), 
ft.  [Gr.  (rnoyyot ;  sponge  +  -oid.) 
Resembling  sponge  (spunk. I 
sponk  (spfiijk).  Scot.  var.  of  | 
sponne.  f  span.  (spin. 
spor.ne-  Obs.  pret.  k  p.  p.  of| 
epon'sal  (sp On's 41),  a.  [I,. 
sponsalis ,  fr.  sponsu* ,  sponso. 
one  betrothed,  prop.  p.  p.  of 
sjtondere to  betroth.  See  spouse; 
cf.  espousal, spousal. ]Spousal. 
spon  sa-li'tious  (spfin'sa-lYsh'- 
tZs).  a.  Sponsal.  Obs. 


Bpon'si-ble  ( s  p fi  n's  Y-b'l ),  a. 
I  Dial,  corrupt,  of  responsible. 
spon'sing(spOn'sYng).  Var  of 
spon SON. 

spon'slon-al  (spfin'shi<n-<Yl),  a. 
i  Of  or  pert  to  a  pledge  or  agree¬ 
ment  :  responsible  R.  [lor. I 
spon'sor.  r.  t.  To  be  a  sponsor! 
spon-so'ri  al  (s  p  0  n-sfi'r  Y-4  1  ; 
•JOl).n.  Of  or  pert,  to  a  sponsor. 
spon'Bor-ship,  n.  See  -*n  i  p 
spon 'tal.  spon'tane.  a.  [L. 
|  s/iontalis  J_  Spontaneous.  Obs. 

spoof  (spoof),  7i.  Deception  ; 
j  swindle.  Slang.  [of  speak. | 
spook.  Obs  or  dial.  Eng.  pret.| 
spook.  »•.  i.  4-  t.  To  act  the 
I  spook  ;  to  haunt  Collog. 
spook'iBh.  a.  Collog.  1.  Re¬ 
sembling  a  spook  ;  spectral 
2.  Frequented  by.  or  full  of. 


spooks;  haunted.  (spooks.  I 
3  Suggestive  of,  or  due  to,! 
spook'y  (spobk'Y),a  Spookifh. 
spool'er.  n.  One  that  spools,  as 
h  machine  for  spooling  yarn, 
spool 'ful.  n.  See  -ful.  2. 
spoon  (8p<5on).  Var.  of  spoom. 
spoon'age  (-aj),  n.  Food  eaten 
with  a  spoon.  Obs. 
spoon  chisel.  A  sculptor’s  bent 
chisel  with  the  bezel  on  both 
sides. 

spoon'ey  Var  of  spoony. 
spoon '-fash  ion,  adv.  Like 
spoons  placed  one  facing  the 
back  of  another.  Collog.,  U.  S. 
spoon'flow  erCspdbn'flou'fr),!?. 
i  '1  he  yaiitin. 

spoon'-food  ,  n.  =  SPOON-MS  kt. 
spoon  gourd.  A  variety  of  com¬ 
mon  gourd  with  spoonlike  fruit 


ale,  senate,  c&re,  Jim,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofa  ;  ©ve,  Svent,  find,  recent,  maker;  Ice,  Ill,  old,  fcbey,  orb,  ddd,  s&ft,  connect 

II  Foreign  Word.  +  Obsolete  Variant  of.  +  combined  with.  =  equals. 


use,  unite,  urn,  up,  circws,  menu ; 
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SPORTSOME 


spoon  hook  a  A  form  of  lure  for  fishing,  usually  con¬ 
sisting  of  a  piece  carrying 
a  slightly  curved  oval  re¬ 
volving  plate  of  bright  met¬ 
al  (the  bowl  of  a  spoon)  and 
a  hook  or  hooks  at  one  end, 
and  attached  to  the  line 
by  a  swivel.  Cf.  jig,  n.,  5  a.  Spoon  Hook  a. 

b  A  kind  of  plumber’s  shave  hook  with  a  spoonlike  blade. 
Spoon  oar.  An  oar  having  the  blade  so  curved  as  to  afford 
a  better  hold  upon  the  water  in  rowing.  See  oar,  I/lust. 
spoon  tool-  Any  of  various  more  or  less  spoon-shaped 
molder’s  tools  used  forsleeking  and  finishing  molds, 
spoon'y,  spoon'07  (spoon'T),  a.  [From  spoon  ;  prob.  orig., 
one  that  has  to  be  fed  with  a  spoon  like  a  child.]  Silly  ; 
soft ;  esp.,  foolishly  or  demonstratively  fond.  Slang . 
spoon'y,  spoon'ey,  n.  ;  pi.  spoonies,  spooneys  (-Tz).  One 
who  is  silly,  esp.  in  showing  affection.  Slang. 

_  I  was  a  lackadaisical  young  spooney.  Dickens. 
spoor  (spoor),  n.  [D.  spoor  ;  akin  to  AS.  spar ,  G.  spur,  and 
from  the  root  of  E.  spur ;  prop.,  a  path  trodden  by  the 
feet.  See  spur.]  The  track  or  trail  of  a  wild  animal, 
spoor,  v.  i.  <5s  t.;  spoored  (spoord);  spoor'ing.  To  follow,  or 
track  by,  a  spoor  or  trail. 

spo  rad'lc  (spo-r5d'Tk),  a.  [Gr.  <r^op  •61*69  scattered,  fr. 
tTTropag,  -6609,  scattered,  fr.  cnre.peiv  to  sow  seed,  to  scat¬ 
ter  like  seed  :  cf.  F.  sjioradique.  See  spore.]  Occurring 
singly,  or  apart  from  other  things  of  the  same  kind,  or  in 
scattered  instances ;  separate  ;  single  ;  as,  a  sjjoradic  case 
of  disease  ;  a  sporadic  individual  of  a  species, 
sporadic  cholera,  a  disease  somewhat  resembling  the  Asiatic 
cholera,  but  originating  where  it  occurs,  and  rarely  becom¬ 
ing  epidemic.  —  s.  disease,  Med.,  a  disease  which  occurs  in 
single  and  scattered  cases.  See  endemic,  a .,  1. 
spo  ra-do-sid'er-ito  (spo'rd-do-sld'er-it),  7i.  [Gr.  <T7ropa9, 
-aSo 9,  scattered  -f-  siderite.]  The  commonest  form  of  me¬ 
teorite,  almost  entirely  crystalline  in  structure,  and  con¬ 
taining  olivine,  chromite,  and  other  minerals  with  dissem¬ 
inated  grains  of  nickel  iron. 

spor'al  (spor'dl ;  201),  a.  Pert,  to,  or  resembling,  spores, 
spo-range'  (spo-rSnj'),  n.  Boi.  A  sporangium, 
spo  ran'gi  al  (-rXn'ji-al),  a.  Bot.  Pertaining  to  a  sporan¬ 
gium  ;  made  up  of  sporangia. 

spo  ran-gif 'er  Otis  (spo'rSn-jif'Sr-wa),  a.  [ sporangium  -f- 
-ferous.]  Bot.  Bearing  sporangia. 

spo  ran-gi'o  lum  (spo'rSii-ji'o-lum),  n. ;  L.  pi.  -ola  (-Id). 
[NL.]  Bot.  a  In  mucoraceous  fungi,  a  small,  few-spored 
sporangium,  occurring  along  w  ith  larger  sporangia  con¬ 
taining  numerous  spores,  b  In  fungi  of  the  order  Nidula- 
riales  and  related  groups,  one  of  the  small  sporangia  in¬ 
closed  in  the  peridium. 

spo-ran'gi-O-phore'  (spo-rXu'jt-6-for' ;  201),  n.  [ sporan¬ 
gium  -}-  -phore.~\  A  stalk  or  receptacle  bearing  sporangia, 
spo  ran'gi  um  (-dm),  n. ;  L.  pl.  -gia  (-d).  [NL.;  Gr. 
<rn6po<s  a  sowing,  seed  -f-  ayyeiov  a  receptacle.]  Bot.  A 
spore  case  ;  specif.,  the  sac  or  receptacle  within  which 
asexual  spores  are  produced.  In  bacteria  and  certain  algse 
and  fungi  the  sporangium  is  often  a  single  cell  (mother 
cell)  giving  rise  endogenously  to  one  or  a  few  spores.  In 
bryophytes  there  are  no  true  sporangia  (see  sporogonium, 
theca).  In  ferns  and  their  allies  the  sporangia  are  more 
complex,  and  contain  numerous  spores  developed  from  a 
rimitive  sporogenous  tissue(archesporeum)and  nourished 
ya  special  laver  of  cells  (tapetum).  Discharge  of  the 
spores  is  aided  by  the  elastic  annulus  (which  see).  In  seed 
plants  and  heterosporous  ferns  the  sporangia  are  of  two 
kinds.  See  microsporangkjm,  megasporangium,  also  fern, 
Illust.  ;  Cf.  GAMETANGIUM,  GONIDANGIUM. 
spore  (spor;  201),  n.  [Gr.  a-opa  or  <rn-op09  a  sow  ing, seed,  fr. 
trneipeu/ to  sow.  Cf.  sperm.]  Biol.  Any  of  various  small  or 
minute  primitive  reproductive  bodies, typically  unicellular, 
produced  by  plants  (orig.  one  of  the  dustlike  asexual  repro¬ 
ductive  bodies  of  fungi,  ferns,  etc.)  and  some  protozoans, 
developed  either  asexually  or  through  the  union  of  two 
sex  cells  or  gametes  (which  see).  It  was  formerly  supposed 
that  the  spores  originally  so  called  were  analogous  to  the 
seeds  of  the  higher  plants  ;  but  it  is  now  known  that  mor¬ 
phologically  a  spore  is  a  nucleated  mass  of  protoplasm  with 
or  without  a  cell  wall,  sometimes  motile  by  means  of  fla- 
ella  (see  zoospore),  and  capable  of  growth  into  a  new  in- 
ividual  either  independently  (asexual  spore)  or  through 
union  with  another  similar  or  dissimilar  spore  (sexual 
spore).  A  seed  is  a  complex  structure  containing  a  resting 
embryo  which  has  developed  from  the  union  of  two  sexual 
spores.  See  seed,  1  a,  zygote.  In  algae  and  fungi  the  many 
types  of  asexual  spores  are  distinguished  by  special  names, 
as  ascospore,  tetraspore ,  basidiospore ,  carpospore,  etc.  In 
many  pteridophytes  and  all  seed  plants  the  asexual  spores 
are  of  two  kinds,  microspores  and  megaspores  (see  these 
terms).  In  protozoans  the  process  of  spore  formation  is 
an  asexual  one,  and  typically  consists  in  the  division  of  the 
cell  contents  (often  after  encystment  of  the  cell)  into  many 
minute  cells  (spores)  which  are  afterward  liberated  to  swim 
away  or  become  scattered.  Less  often  the  cell  forms  but 
one  spore.  Both  in  plants  and  animals  spore  formation 
often  provides  the  organism  with  a  means  of  surviving  un¬ 
favorable  seasons  or  extremes  of  temperature,  the  spores 
then  being  surrounded  with  a  tough  investing  wall  and 
possessing  great  tenacity  of  life.  This  is  the  case  with  the 
spores  of  many  bacteria,  and  often  greatly  increases  the 
difficulty  of  sterilization. 

Spore,  v.  i.  Bot.  To  form  or  develop  spores,  as  a  plant, 
spored  (spord  ;  201),  a.  Having  spores  ;  — chiefly  used  in 
composition  ;  as,  an  eight -spored  ascus. 
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spore  mother  cell  Bot.  Ill  sporangiferous  plants,  as  the 
ferns  and  seed  plants,  the  mother  cell  of  a  spore.  These 
cells  are  the  product  01  the  final  division  of  the  arcliespore  ; 
each  develops  a  group  of  four  spores  called  a  tetrad. 

SPOre  print-  A  print  of  the  gills  or  lamella?  of  an  agaricoid 
fungus,  made  by  placing  a  pileus  with  the  lamellae  down¬ 
ward  on  a  sheet  of  paper,  the  fall  of  the  countless  spores 
producing  an  exact  outline  of  the  lamellifi. 
spo-rld'i  um  (spo-rld'I-wm),  n.  ;  L.  pi.  -ia  (-0).  [NL.  See 
spore.]  Bot.  A  small  spore  ;  as  :  a  A  spore  abjointed  from 
a  promycelium,  b  In  certain  ascomycetes,  an  ascospore. 
spo-ril'er-ous  (-rTf'er-ws),  a.  [spore -ferous.]  Bearing 
or  producing  spores. 

sporo  .  [Gr.  <rnopa  or  anopo?  a  sowing,  seed.]  Combin¬ 
ing  form  for  spore. 

Spo  rob'o  ills  (spo-rbb'o-lus),  n.  [NL.  :  Gr.  anopa  or 
<r7ropo9  seed  -f-  root  of/3aAAeu'  to  cast.]  Bot.  A  large  and 
widely  distributed  genus  of  grasses,  having  ample  panicles 
with  small  one-flowered  spikelets,  each  w  ith  three  glumes. 
The  grain  separates  easily  ,wrhence  the  name  dropseed  grass. 
The  species  are  of  little  value  for  pasturage, 
spo'ro-carp  (spo'ro-karp),  n.  [sporo-  -f-  -carp.] 

Bot.  a  I11  the  red  algae  (Rhodopliyceae)  and  as- 
comycetous  fungi,  the  multicellular  body  which 
develops  from  a  fertilized  archicarpor  procarp  ; 
a  cystocarp.  It  produces  a  number  of  asexual 
spores  called  carpospores.  b  In  mosses,  the 
sporogonium.  c  In  heterosporous  fern  allies 
of  the  order  Salviniales,  one  of  the  capsulelike 
masses  of  sporangia. 

spo'ro  cyst  (-sTst),  n.  [sporo-  -cyst.] 

1.  Zodl.  a  (1)  The  case  or  cyst  secreted  by 
certain  protozoans  preliminary  to  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  spores  by  spor ulation.  (2)  A 
protozoan  in  such  an  encysted  condition, 
b  In  digenetic  trematode  worms,  a  saclike  stage  which 
buds  off  cells  from  the  membrane  lining  its  internal  cavity. 
These  cells  develop  into  embryos  (redix)  within  the  cavity 
of  the  sporocyst.  Cf.  1st  fluke,  2 

2  Bot.  A  sporocyte. 

—  spo  ro-cys'tic  (-sTs'tTk),  a. 

spo'ro  cyte  (-sit),  11.  [sporo-  -}-  -cyte .]  Bot.  A  spore 
mother  cell. 

spo'ro  duct  (-dQkt),  n.  [sporo-  -j-  duct.]  Zodl.  In  the 
wall  of  the  cyst  formed  by  certain  gregarines,  minute  tubes 
for  the  exit  of  the  spores. 

spo  ro-gen'o-sis  (-jen'e-sts),  n.  [5poro--f--^H<’5^.]  Biol. 
a  Reproduction  by  spores,  b  Spore  formation, 
spo-rog'e-nous  (sp6-r5j'e-nws),  a.  [sporo-  -j — genous.] 
Biol,  a  Producing  or  developing  spores ;  as,  sporoge?ious 
tissue,  b  Zodl.  Reproducing  by  spores, 
spo  ro-go'ni-nm  (spiFro-go'in-Mm  ;  201),  71.  ;  L.  pi.  -nia 
(-0).  [NL.  See  sporo-  ;  -gony.]  Bot.  The  asexual  gen¬ 
eration,  or  sporophyte,  in  mosses,  consisting  of  a  stalk  {seta) 
bearing  a  theca  or  capsule  in  which  spores  are  produced;  the 
•o-called  “  moss  fruit.”  It  is  developed  from  the  fertilized 
archegonium,  and  remains  permanently  attached  to  the 
gametophyte  by  the  base  of  the  seta  (foot),  which  acts  as 
an  absorbing  organ.  See  theca,  Musci,  also  moss,  III  us/. 
spo-rog'o-ny  (spo-rog'6-nT),  [sporo--]  -going.]  a  Re¬ 
production  by  spores,  b  Sometimes,  specif.,  in  Sporozoa, 
spore  formation  by  a  zygote  by  encystment  and  subsequent 
division  of  the  cell  contents,  as  distinct  from  schizogony. 
spo'ro  phor8  (spo'ro-for ;  201),  n.  [sporo- -f-  -phore.]  Bot. 
A  spore-bearing  branch  or  organ  ;  that  part  of  the  thallus 
of  a  sporophyte  which  develops  spores.  In  fungi  it  is  often 
conspicuous,  as  in  the  mushrooms,  where  it  forms  the 
wdiole  visible  plant.  It  may  be  a  simple  hyphal  filament 
or  a  mass  of  hyphie.  In  ferns,  mosses,  and  liverworts,  it  is 
practically  equivalent  to  the  sporophyte ;  in  seed  plants  it  is 
the  placenta.  See  sporophyte;  cf.  gametophore.  —  spo  - 
ro-phor'ic  (-for'Tk),  a. 

spo'ro-phyll  (spo'ro-fTl),  ??.  Also  spo'ro  phyl.  [sporo-  -f- 
-phyllj]  Bot.  A  spore-bearing  leaf ;  a  leaf  more  or  less 
modified  in  form  and  structure  which  develops  sporangia. 
It  may  resemble  and  perform  the  functions  of  a  foliage 
leaf,  as  in  the  ferns,  or  may  be  completely  altered,  as  the 
spike  of  the  adder’s-tongue.  In  heterosporous  plants  the 
sporophylls  are  of  two  kinds,  microsporop/iy/ls  and  itiega- 
sporophylls.  —  spo-roph'yl-la  ry  (spo-r5f'i-la-rT),  a. 
spo'ro-phyte  (spo'ro-fit;  201),  71.  [sporo-  -j-  -phyte.]  Bot. 
In  plants  exhibiting  alternation  of  generations,  the  genera¬ 
tion  which  bears  asexual  spores  ;  —  opposed  to  gameto- 
vhyle.  It  is  not  clearly  differentiated  in  the  life  cycle  of 
the  lower  plants.  In  bryophytes  it  first  becomes  distinct, 
being  known  in  mosses  as  the  sporogonium  or  “  spore 
fruit.”  In  pteridophytes  it  has  become  the  conspicuous 
part  of  the  plant,  the  gametophy  te  being  reduced  to  asmall 
thalloid  body  (prothailium) ;  in  seed  plants  it  is  the  only 
stage  visible  to  ordinary  observation,  the  whole  tree, 
shrub,  or  herb  being  the  sporophyte.  Cf.  gametofhyte;  see 

alternation  of  generations. —spo  ro  phyt'ic  (-flt'Ik), 
spo'ro-sac  (-s5k),  n.  [sporo- sac.]  Zodl.  1.  One  of  the 
simple,  degenerate  gonopliores  of  certain  liydroids,  often 
little  more  than  a  gonad  and  never  medusoid. 

2.  In  trematodes:  a  A  sporocyst.  b  A  redia. 

-Bporotis.  [See  spore,  n.]  A  suffix  used  to  signify  having 

(such  or  so  many)  spores  ;  as,  octo sporous. 

Spo'ro-zo'a  (spo'ro-zo'd),  n.  pi.  [NL.  ;  sporo-  -|-  -zoa.] 
Zodl.  A  class  of  Protozoa  consisting  of  exclusively  para¬ 
sitic  forms,  which  pass  through  a  more  or  less  complicated 


life  history  comprising  both  asexual  and  sexual  genera¬ 
tions,  in  the  course  of  which  reproduction  by  sporulatiou 
takes  place.  They  are  never  ciliated,  and,  except  in  cer¬ 
tain  stages,  rarely  have  flagella  or  well-developed  pseudo- 
podia.  They  live  in  the  body,  usually  in  the  cells,  of  some 
one  of  the  higher  animals,  but  often  the  young  live  in  one 
animal  and  the  mature  forms  in  another.  The  group  in¬ 
cludes  various  pathogenic  members,  as  the  malaria  parasite 
and  the  pebrine  parasite  of  the  silkworm.  The  orders 
usually  recognized  are  Gregarinida,  Coccidiidea,  Myxo- 
sporidea,  and  Sarcocystidea.  —  SPO^O-ZO'an  (-fin),  a.  &  n. 
spo'ro  zo'ite  (spo'ro-zo'it),  n.  Zodl.  Iu  certain  Sporozoa, 
a  small  active,  usually  elongate,  sickle-shaped  or  some¬ 
what  amoeboid  spore,  esp.  one  of  those  produced  by  di¬ 
vision  of  the  passive  spores  into  which  the  zygote  divides  ; 
an  exotospore.  The  sporozoites  reproduce  asexually. 
spor'ran  (sp5r'Sn),  n.  [Gael,  sporan.]  A  large  purse  or 
pouch  of  skin  with  the  hair  or  fur  on,  worn  in  front  of  the 
kilt  by  Highlanders  in  full  dress.  See  kilt,  Illust. 
sport  (sport ;  201),  n.  [Abbr.  fr.  ME.  desport,  disport.  See 
disport.]  1.  That  which  diverts,  and  makes  mirth  ;  pas¬ 
time  ;  amusement. 

It  is  as  sport  to  a  fool  to  do  mischief.  Prov.  x.  23. 

2.  Specif.,  some  particular  play,  game,  or  mode  of  amuse¬ 
ment;  as  :  a  (1)  A  diversion  of  the  field,  as  fowling,  hunting, 
fishing,  racing,  games,  esp.  athletic  games,  and  the  like  ; 
also,  any  of  various  similar  games  or  diversions  usually 
played  under  cover,  as  bowling,  rackets,  basket  ball,  etc. 
(2)  Any  game  or  contest,  esp.  one  involving  individual  skill 
and  physical  prowess,  on  which  money  is  staked,  b  A 
theatrical  performance.  Obs. 

3.  a  Pleasantry;  raillery;  a  jesting,  as  opposed  to  an 
earnest  or  serious,  spirit  ;  as,  lie  questioned  them  in  sport. 
b  Mock  ;  mockery  ;  contemptuous  mirth  ;  derision. 

Then  make  sport  at  me  ;  then  let  me  be  your  jest.  Shak. 

4.  a  That  with  which  one  plays,  or  which  is  driven  about 
in  play;  a  plaything  ;  the  helpless  object  of  some  force. 

Flitting  leaves,  the  sport  of  every  wind.  Dryden. 
Never  does  man  appear  to  greater  disadvantage  than  when  he 
is  the  sport  of  his  own  ungoverned  passions.  John  Clarke. 

b  A  subject  of,  or  butt  for,  mirth,  mockery,  or  derision 
6.  Play,  as  upon  words.  Bare.  Broome. 

6  Dalliance;  wantonness;  amorous  play.  Obs. 

7-  One  interested  in  sports  ;  now,  one  interested  in  sports 
solely  or  chiefly  for  their  gambling  aspects  ;  hence,  a  gam¬ 
bler  ;  also,  one  who  is  flashy  and  cheap.  Colloq. 

8.  Biol,  a  A  sudden  spontaneous  deviation  or  variation 
from  type;  a  mutation;  an  individual  organism  which  difiers 
from  its  parents  beyond  the  usual  limits  of  individual  va¬ 
riation.  b  Specif.,  Bot.,  a  bud  variation.  See  mutation,  G  a. 
Syn.  —  Game,  frolic,  mirth  ;  mock,  mockery.  See  play. 
sport,  r.  t. ;  siort'ed  ;  sport'ino.  [Abbr.  fr.  disport.] 

1.  To  divert ;  to  amuse  ;  to  make  merry.  Obs. 

Against  whom  do  ye  sjiort  yourselves  '/  Is.  lvii.  4. 

2.  To  represent  by  any  kind  of  play.  Obs.  Dryden. 

3.  a  To  wear  or  use  in  public  (any  personal  belonging  or, 
by  extension,  expression,  manner,  etc.)  ;  — usually  with 
implication  of  ostentation  ;  as,  to  sport  agold-lieaded  cane, 
a  professional  smile,  a  new  carriage.  Colloq.  b  To  spend 
ostentatiously  or  lavishly.  Now  Chiefly  Australia. 

4.  To  utter  or  throw  out  in  an  easy  or  sportive  manner  ; — 

with  off;  as,  to  sport  off  epigrams.  Bare.  Addison. 

to  sport  one’s  oak.  See  oak,  n.,  3. —  to  s.  silk.  =  to  carry 
silk  a,  under  carry,  v.  t. 

sport,  v.  i.  1.  To  play  ;  to  frolic  ;  also,  to  wanton.  Milton. 
2  To  engage  in  sports  ;  also,  to  bet  habitually. 

3.  To  trifle  ;  to  speak  or  act  in  jest. 

4.  Biol,  a  To  deviate  or  vary  abruptly  from  type  ;  to  mu¬ 
tate.  b  Specif.,  Bot.,  to  exhibit  bud  variation. 

Syn.  —  Play,  frolic,  game,  wanton. 

sport'ful  (-fdol),(7.  1.  Full  of  sport ;  merry;  frolicsome; 

full  of  jesting  ;  indulging  in  mirth  or  play;  playful.  Milton. 

2.  Done  in  jest,  or  for  mere  play  ;  sportive. 

They  are  no  sportful  productions  of  the  soil.  Bentley. 

3.  Wanton  ;  lecherous.  Obs.  Shak. 

—  spcrt'ful-ly,  adv.  —  sport'ful-ness.  n. 

sporting,  p.  pr.  <£•  vb.  n.  of  sport.  Specif.  :  p.  a.  Of, 
pertaining  to,  or  engaging  in,  sport  or  sports ;  exhibiting 
the  character  or  conduct  of  one  that  sports, 
sporting  book,  a  bock  containing  a  record  of  bets,  gambling 
operations, etc.  — s.  house, a  house  frequented  by  sportsmen, 
gamblers,  and  the  like.  —  s.  man.  a  One  who  practices  field 
sports.  Nou'  Rare,  b  One  who  devotes  himself  to  sports 
or  games,  chiefly  for  the  gambling  connected  with  them. 

—  s.  piece,  plaything.  Obs. 

spor'tive  (spor'tTv ;  201),  a.  1.  Tending  to,  engaged  in, 
or  provocative  of,  sport ;  gay  ;  frolicsome  ;  playful ;  merry. 

Is  it  I 

That  drive  thee  from  the  sportive  court  ?  Shak. 

2.  Relating  to,  or  connected  with,  sports,  esp.  field  sports. 

3.  Amorous;  wanton;  lecherous.  Obs.  Shak. 

sportive  lemur.  See  Lepilemur. 

—  spor'tive-ly,  adv.  —  spor'tive-ness,  n. 
sports'man  (sports'man),  n.  ;  pi.  -men  (-men).  One  who 

pursues  sports  ;  specif.  :  a  One  who  practices  the  sports 
of  the  field,  esp.  hunting  or  fishing,  b  One  who  bets  or 
gambles  on  sports,  esp.  horse  racing  ;  a  sporting  man 
(which  see,  def.  b);  —  now  not  in  good  use.  c  One  wffio  iu 
sports  is  fair  and  generous  ;  one  who  has  recourse  to  noth¬ 
ing  illegitimate  ;  a  good  loser  and  a  graceful  winner, 
sports'man-like  (-Ilk),  a.  Characteristic  of  a  sportsman. 


spoon'hutch/,  n.  The  g  r  e  n  t 
laurel.  U.  S.  __  [of  spoony.! 
spoon'i-ly  (spoon'f-ll),  adv.\ 
spoon'i  ness,  n.  See -ness. 
spoon  iron.  See  spoon  gouge. 
spoon  lever.  Cotton  Spinning. 
A  lever  in  a  drawing  frame, 
with  a  hollowed  end  over  which 
the  sliver  passes, 
spoon'-meat',  n.  Liquid  or 
eemiliquid  food,  usually  eaten 
with  a  spoon  ;  spoon-food 
spoonne-  Obs.  p.  p.  of  spin. 
spoon  net.  Anet  for  landing  fDh. 
spoon'ways'  (sp(5on/’waz/),a^r. 
Spoon-fasnion. 

spoon'wood/  (-w(%d'),  n.  = 
MOUNTAIN  LAUREL  a- 

spoon'wortT-wOrU),^  =scur- 
vyorass  a.  Obs. 
spoor'er,  n.  One  who  spoors, 
spoorn,  n.  Folklor<  .  \  kind  of 
evil  specter  or  hobgoblin.  Ohs. 
spoot  (s pilot).  Scot.  A'  dial.  Eng. 
var.  of  spout. 
epoote.  spot. 
spo-ra'ceous  (spo-ra'shus),  a. 
rert.  to  spores. 


spor'a-des  (spSr'd-dez),  n.  pi. 

[XL.  See  sporadic.)  Astron. 
Sparsile  ntars.  [Sporadic.  It. I 
spo-ra'di-al  (spfi-ra'dY-'H).  (t.\ 
spo-rad'i-cal  (spG-rSd'I-krtl  \  a. 
Sporadic.  —  spo-rad'i-cal-ly, 
adv.  —  spo-rad'l-cal-ness.  n. 
spor'an  (spOr'dn).  Var.  of 
SPORRAN.  [RA.VOIUM.I 

spo-ran'gi-a,  n..  L.  )>l.  of  spo-| 
spo  ran-gid 'i-nm  ( spo'rftn-jYd'- 
Y-«m).  n.  [XL.,  dim.  of  sporan¬ 
gium.)  Ohs.  Bot.  a  Columella 
of  a  mos  -  b  A  sporangium, 
spo-ran'gi-form  (s  p  fi-r  ft  n'j  Y- 
form),  a.  Hot.  Having  the  form 
of  a  sporangium. 

Bpo-ran'gi-oid  (-oid),  a.  D/>o- 
rangium  +  -oid.]  Sporangiform. 
spo-ran'gi-ole  (-51),  7?.  [Dim.fr. 
sporan//i»»i. J  A  Bporangiolmn. 
spo-ran'gi  o  spore'  (-5-s  p  5  r': 
201),  n.  Hot.  A  spore  developed 
in  a  sporangium  :  specif.,  a  spore 
in  the  Myxomyceteu.  Rare. 
spo-ra'tion  (sp5-rarsh»7n ).  n. 
[spore  4-  - atwn .]  Sporulation. 
spore.  +  spur. 


spore  case.  Bot.  A  case  or  sac 

containing  spores;  sporangium, 
spore  cell  A  spore, 
spore  fruit.  Hot.  An  ascocarp. 
■pore  group.  =  sporidksm. 
■poreles.  i*  spcrless. 
spore'ling,  n.  [sjtore  -j-  1st  -l mg.] 
Bot.  A  young  sporophyte. 
Bpo'rer’s  law  of  zones  (sp0r- 
r?rz).  Astron.  A  law  exp; eas¬ 
ing  the  latitude  variation  of  the 
zones  of  sun  spots,  formulated 
by  F.  W.  G.  S purer  (1*22-1)5). 
spore  sac.  Bot.  A  spore  case  ;  as: 
a  Cavity  of  the  theca  in  mosses, 
b  Ascus.  [ridium.l 

spo'rid  (spo'rYd:  201),  //.  Spo-I 
Bpo'ri-desm  (-rY-dCz’m),  n. 
[spore  4-  Or.  Siapr)  bundle.] 
A  multicellular  spore  body,  or 
chain  of  independent  Bpores. 
spo  ri  dif'er-ous  (-dYf'5r-/7s),  a. 
[sparif/ium  -f- -ferous.)  Hearing 
sporidia.  [A  sporidiolum.  I 
spo-rid'i-ole  (spA-rYd'Y-Oh, 
spori-di'o-lum 
lfim  ;  201),  n. 
sporidium.] 


fungi,  one  of  the  sporidia  de¬ 

veloped  by  the  promycelium, 
sporier.  ^  spurrier. 
spo  rl  fi  ca'tion  (spo'rY-fY-ka'- 
snttn  ;  2<>1),  //.  [sj>ore  4-  -jica- 
tion.]  Spore  formation. 

I  Bpo'rl-par'i-ty  (-p  ft  r'Y-t  Y),  //. 

!  [spore  4-  L.  jtarere  to  bring 
.  forth.]  Zohl.  Reproduction  by 
j  sporulation.  —  spo-rip'a-r 0 us 
(spo-rYp'd-r/is),  a. 

8porne  spurn. 

3po'ro-blast.  n.  [sporo-  -F  ■blast.'] 
a  Bot  Merispore.  Obs.  b  Zodl. 
|  In  certain  protozoans,  a  cell 
which  divides  into  sporozoites, 
spo  ro-car'pi  um  (spo'ro-kiir' 

1  pY-/7m  ;  2i»l ),  //.  ;  I.  pi.  -pi a  (-0). 
[NL.]  Bot.  A  sporocarp. 
spo'ro-derm.  n.  f sporo-  4- 
\-ilerm.')  Bot.  The  wall  or  cov¬ 
ering  of  a  spore.  Obs.  or  R. 

!  spo'ro-gen  (-j?n),  n.  [sporo-  4- 
\-gen.)  A  plant  which  produces 
1  spores.  Ohs.  [Sporogcnesis.l 
Bpo-rog'e-ny  (spo-rbj'c-nY),  w.  | 


gonium  or  6porogonia. 

spor'oid  (spor'oid),  a.  [spore 
4-  -oid. J  Resembling  a  spore, 
spo-rol'o-gist  (spo-r&l'fS-jYst),  n 
[sporo-  4-  - logist .]  A  botanist 
w  li  o  attaches  importance  to 
spores  in  classification.  Rare. 
spo'ront  (spo'rOnt;  201),  h. 
spore  4-  Gr.  iov,  oi/rov,  p.  Rr., 
>cing.j  Zodl.  In  Sporozoa,  a 
cell  (often  an  oospore  or  zygote) 
which  forms  spores  bv  ericyst- 
ment  and  subsequent  division, 
spo-roph'o-rous  ( spfi-rbf 'fi-r/Ts), 
a.  [sporo-  4-  -]>hnro //*.]  a  Hear¬ 
ing  spores,  b  Bot.  Pertaining 
to  a  sporopbore. 
spoTo-phyd'i-um  (spS'rC-l'Yd'- 
Y-am  :  201),  ;/.  [XL.  ;  sjtoro-  4- 
-phj/dium,  used  as  a  dim.  fr.  Gr. 
<f>vd$  a  shoot.]  Bot.  The  sporan¬ 
gium  in  Chnracea?.  [NL.] 
spoTo-phvl'lum  (-fll'tfm),  n. 
Sporopnyll . 

spo  ro-ste'gi-nm  (-ste'jt-um),  n. 
[XL.  ;  sj>oro-  4-  Or.  oreyc iv  to 
cover.]Z?of.  Nucule  in  Characea; . 


|  spo'rous  (spS'rtts  ;  201).  a. 

Sporal.  [a.  Sporozonn.l 

spo  ro-zo'icCspo^fl-zo'Tk ; 2d ),| 
spo'To-zo'id  (-Yd),  ipo'ro-zo  oid 
(-oid),  71.  (.«//oro-  -f  Gr.  {JV-c v an 
animal.]  Biol.  A  zoospore.  Obs. 
spo  ro-zo'on  (-5n),  n.  Zocd.  A 
sporozoan.  Rate. 
sporta-bil'i-ty  ( s  por'td-bY  1  'Y- 
tY  ;  201),  //.  Sportiveness.  Ohs. 
sport'a-ble.  a.  Frolicsome ; 
playful.  Obs. 

sport/ al  (sp5r'tdl).  a.  Of  or 
pert.  to.  or  used  in,  sports.  Ohs. 
sport'ance  (-t/Tns),  7?  Enter¬ 
tainment  ;  merrymaking.  Ohs. 
sport'er,  n.  One  who  sports  ;  a 
sportsman.  Ohs.  [See -ness. I 
sport'i-ness  (sn5r'tY-n?s).  r/.| 
sport'ing-ly,  adv.  of  sporting. 
sport'less,  a.  See  -less. 
sport'ling,  77.  Rare,  a  A  frolfc. 
b  A  littl*  person  or  creature  en¬ 
gaged  in  sports  or  piny.  [like.  I 

i  Bports'man-ly.  a.  Sportsman- 1 
sports'man-ship.  7/.  See-SHip. 

sport'some,  a.  Playful  ;  sport- 

1  ive.  Obs.  Scot. 


(s  poT  Y-d  T'5- 
[NL.,  dim.  of 
Bot.  In  the  rust 


spo  ro  go'nl-al  (s  p  o'r  5-g5'n  T- 
41),  a.  Of  or  pert,  to  a  sporo- 


food,  foot ;  out,  oil ;  chair  ;  go  ;  sing,  iqk  ;  then,  thin ;  nature,  verdure  (250) ;  K  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144) ;  boN  ;  yet ;  zh  =  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to§§  in  Guide. 
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spor'tu-la  (sp6r'^u-la),  n. ,  pi.  -lac  (-15).  [L.]  A  gift ;  a 
present,  a*  of  food  or  money  by  an  ancient  Roman  lo  his 
clients  ;  a  largess  ;  a  donation. 

Spor'U  lar  (sp5r'06-ldr),  a.  Bot.  a  Pertaining  to,  or  hav¬ 
ing  the  nature  of,  a  sporule.  b  Sporoid. 
spor'u  lato  (-lat),  v.  i.  Bot.  To  undergo  sporulation. 
spor  u  la'iion  (-la'shun),  n.  Biol.  Formation  of  spores;  esp., 
division  into  many  small  spores  (esp.  after  eucystment). 
spor'ule  (spbr'ool),  n.  [Dim.  of  spore/]  Biol .  A  small 
spore ;  specif.,  Mycology,  a  spore  borne  within  a  peritlie- 
cium,  as  in  certain  of  the  Fungi  Iinperfecti. 
spor  u-llf'er-ous  (-dt>-lif'er-#s),  a.  [, sporule  -\-  - ferous .] 
Biol.  Producing  sporules. 

spot  (sp5t),  n.  [ME.  spot ;  cf.  Fries,  spot ,  OD.  spotte .] 

1.  A  mark  on  a  substance  or  body  made  by  foreign  mat¬ 
ter  ;  a  blot ;  a  place  discolored. 

Out,  damned  spot !  Out,  I  say  !  Shak 

2-  A  stain  on  character  or  reputation  ;  something  that 
soils  purity  ;  disgrace  ;  reproach  ;  fault ;  blemish. 

3.  A  small  part  differing,  as  in  color,  finish,  or  material, 
from  the  main  part,  or  from  the  ground  upon  which  it  is  ; 
as,  the  spots  of  a  leopard  ;  the  spots  on  a  playing  card  ; 
specif.  :  a  A  beauty  spot.  Obs.  b  A  nsevus.  c  A  sun 
spot,  d  Hort.  One  of  the  patches  or  discolorations  pro¬ 
duced  upon  leaves,  fruits,  etc.,  by  various  fungi ;  also,  any 
fungus  causing  such  disease.  See  rust,  2. 

4.  A  small  extent  of  space  ;  a  place  ;  any  particular  place. 

That  spot  to  which  1  point  is  Paradise.  Milton. 

6.  One  of  a  variety  of  domestic  pigeons,  pure  white  in 
color  with  a  dark  tail  and  a  dark  spot  on  the  forehead. 

6.  a  A  scisenoid  food  fish  (Leiostomus  xanthurus)  of  the 
Atlantic  coast  of 
the  United  States. 

It  has  a  black  spot 
behind  the  shoul¬ 
ders  and  fifteen  ob¬ 
lique  dark  bars,  b 
The  red  drum  ( Sci - 
senops  ocellaUt).  See 
drumpish.  c  The 
pi n fish  ( Diplodus 
holbrooki).  Spot  ( Leiostomus  xanthurus). 

7-  pi.  Commodities,  as  merchandise  and  cotton,  sold  for 
immediate  delivery.  Brokers'  Cant. 

8-  Eng.  Billiards.  Short  for  spot  stroke. 

Syn.  —  Stain,  flaw,  speck,  blot,  disgrace,  reproach,  fault, 
blemish  ;  place,  site,  locality,  point. 

In  spots,  by  snatches ;  by  intervals  ;  in  some  respects. 
Colloq.  —  on,  or  upon,  the  spot,  immediately  ;  before  moving  ; 
without  changing  place  ;  as,  to  decide  on  the  spot. 
spot,  v.  t.  ;  si’OT'TED  ;  spot'ting.  [ME.  spoil en  ;  cf.  OD. 
spotten.  See  spot,  ».]  1.  To  mark  or  discolor  in  or  with 

spots  ;  to  stain  ;  to  cover  with  spots  ;  as,  to  spot  a  garment ; 
specif.,  Obs.,  to  affix  a  beauty  spot. 

2.  To  stain ;  blemish  ;  taint;  disgrace  ;  asperse. 

If  ever  I  shall  close  these  eyes  hut  once, 

May  I  live  spotted  for  my  perjury.  Beau  5/  FI. 

3.  To  blame.  Obs.  Spenser. 

4.  Colloq.  a  To  mark  or  note  so  as  to  insure  recognition  ; 
hence,  to  recognize  ;  to  detect ;  as,  to  spot  a  criminal.  Cant. 
b  Chiejly  Racing.  To  pick  out  or  choose  in  advance  (one 
of  a  number  of  contestants  as  the  winner). 

6.  To  place  on  a  spot ;  as,  to  spot  a  billiard  ball, 
to  spot  timber,  to  cut  or  chip  it,  in  preparation  for  hewing. 
BDOt,  v.  i.  To  become  stained  with  spots, 
spot,  a.  Lit.,  being  on  the  spot,  or  place  ;  hence  :  Com.  a 
On  hand  for  immediate  delivery  after  sale  ;  —  said  of  com¬ 
modities  ;  as,  spot  wheat,  b  Paid  or  ready  for  payment  at 
once  upon  delivery  of  property  purchased  ;  — said  of  cash. 
SPOt  ball-  a  Pool.  A  ball  placed  on  the  spot,  as  after  be¬ 
ing  pocketed,  b  Billiards.  The  one  of  the  cue  balls  which 
is  marked  with  a  black  spot  or  two  spots, 
spot'— barrel  (-bard'),  a.  Eng.  Billiards.  Designating,  or 
pert,  to,  a  game  in  which  the  red  ball  is  placed  upon  the 
center  spot  after  being  pocketed  twice  consecutively  in  a 
top  corner  pocket  from  its  own  spot. 

BPOt  lens  Micros.  A  condensing  lens  in  which  the  light  is 
confined  to  an  annular  pencil  by  a  small,  round  diaphragm 
(the  spot),  and  used  in  dark-field  illumination, 
spotless,  a.  Without  a  spot ;  esp.,  free  from  reproach  or 
impurity  ;  as,  a  spotless  mind  or  name  ;  spotless  behavior. 
Syn.  —  Blameless,  unspotted, unblemished, pure, immacu¬ 
late,  irreproachable,  untarnished. 

—  spotless  ly,  adr.  —  spot'less-ness,  n. 

BPOt  Stroke.  Eng.  Billiards.  The  pocketing  of  the  red  ball 
in  a  top  corner  pocket  from  off  its  own  spot  so  as  to  leave 
the  cue  ball  in  position  for  an  easy  losing  hazard  in  either 
top  corner  pocket.  See  spot-barred. 

Spot'ted  (spot'Sd  ;  -id ;  151  ),pret.  it* p.  p.  of  spot.  Specif.  : 
]>.  a.  1.  Marked  with  spots  ;  as,  a  spotted  garment. 

2.  Fig.:  Sullied;  tarnished;  as,  a  spotted  character, 
spotted  alder,  the  witch-hazel.  —  a.  arum,  the  cuckoopint.  — 
p.  bass  (bas).  =  spot,  n.,  6  b  —  s.  blenny,  the  ocellated  blenny. 
See  blenny,  It  lust.  —  8.  cabrilla,  a  cabrilla  ( Paralabrax  ma- 
culalo-fascialus )  of  the  coast  of  southern  California.  It  is 
olive-brown,  very  thickly  marked  with  darker  spots. —  a. 
cavy,  the  paca.  —  s.  coltsfoot,  an  asteraceous  plant  (Far/u- 
gium  grande)  with  handsome  leaves,  somewhat  resembling 
those  of  coltsfoot,  but  curiously  spotted  with  yellow ; 
called  also  leopard  plant.  —  8.  comfrey.  =  lungwort,  2  a. 


—  spotted  cowbanc,  the  American  water  hemlock.  — a.  crake, 
a  small  European  rail  (Porzana  inaruetta)  similar  to  the 
American  sora.  See  crake,  2,  Must.  —  *,  crane's-bill, 
a  common  wild  geranium  ( Geranium  maculatum).  See 
Geranium,  1,  Must.  —  a.  cuscua,  an  Australian  phalanger 
( Phalanger  maculalus).  —  a.  dead  nettle.  See  Lamium.  —  a. 
deer,  the  axis  deer.  —  a.  dogfish.  See  dogfish,  1.—  s.  eagle,  a 
small  European  eagle  ( Aquila  maculata).  —  8.  fever,  Med., 
any  of  various  eruptive  fevers;  esp.,  typhus  fever  or  epi¬ 
demic  cerebrospinal  meningitis.  —  a.  flycatcher.  See  fly¬ 
catcher,  2. —8.  goby,  a  small  European  goby  ( Gobius  mi- 
nutus),  gray  with  numerous  dark  spots,  which  lives  on 
sandy  shores.  —  a.  gum.  an  Australian  eucalypt  (Eucalyp¬ 
tus  maculata).— a.  hemlock,  the  American  water  hemlock. 

—  8.  hyena.  See  hyena.  —  b.  jewelweed,  the  common  Ameri¬ 
can  jewelweed  ( Impatiens  bitlora) ;  —  f rom  the  mottled 
flowers. — a.  knotweed,  the  lady’s-thumb.  —  a.  locust,  the 
black  locust  (Hobinia  pseud  acacia). —  b.  lynx,  the  pardine 
lynx.  —  8.  medic,  Medicugo  arabica,  with  yellow  flowers, 
spotted  leaflets,  and  tightly  coiled  furrowed  pods.  —  a.  oak. 
a  The  water  oak.  b  The  quercitron,  c  The  southern  red 
oak  (Ouercus  texana).  —  a  .orchis,  a  The  European  Orchis 
maculata.  b  In  Tasmania,  a  leafless  orchid  ( Dipodium 
punctatum)  with  rose-colored  flowers.  —  a.  pelidnota.  See 
Felidnota  b.  —  s.  pipBis8owa,  the  spotted  wintergreen.  —  a. 
rail,  the  spotted  crake.— a.  redshank.  See  redshank,  1  a. 

—  a.  rock,  ore-producing  rock  having  irregular  deposits.— 
a.  rockfiBh,  a  handsomely  colored  Californian  rockfish 
(Sebaslirhthys  constellatus).—  a.  sandpiper,  a  common  sand¬ 
piper  (Ac  tit  is  macula  rid)  which  breeds  throughout  North 
America,  frequenting  both  fresh  and  salt  water.  In  sum¬ 
mer  the  under  parts  of  the  adult  are  heavily  spotted  with 
black.  It  has  a  plaintive  whistling  note  and  when  walk¬ 
ing  or  standing  bobs  its  head  and  tail  continually.  See 
s A N DPIPER,  Must.—  b.  ckitty,  the  spotted  crake.  —  a.  sea 
trout,  a.  8queteague.  See  weakfish.  —  a.  aicknese.  Med.  See 
pinta.  —  8.  spurge,  either  of  two  common  euphorbiaceous 
weeds  (Euphorbia  maculata  and  E.  nutans)  having  spotted 
leaves.  —  a.  sucker.  the  winter  sucker.  —  a.  tree,  the  leopard 
tree.  —  a.  turbot,  the  windowpane  (fish).  —  a.  turtle,  a  small 
American  fresli-water  tortoise  ( Chelopus  gut  talus)  having 
a  blackish  carapace  on  which  are  scattered  round  yel¬ 
low  spots.  Called  also  a.  tortoiae.—  a.  water  hen.  the  spot¬ 
ted  crake.  —  a.  weakfish.  See  weakfish.  —  a.  wintergreen, 
a  pyrolaceous  plant  ( Chimaphila  maculata)  having  lan¬ 
ceolate  leaves  mottled  with  white,  and  corymbose  or  um¬ 
bellate  white  or  pinkish  flow'ers.  — a.  woodpecker,  either  of 
two  European  and  Asiatic  w  oodpeckers  having  plumage  va¬ 
riegated  with  black  and  white.  Dendrocopus  major  is  the 
great  or  greater,  D.  minor  the  lesser,  spotted  w'oodpecker. 

spot'ter  (sp5t'er),  n.  One  that  spots ;  specif. :  a  A  de¬ 
tective  ;  esp.,  a  person  employed  to  detect  dishonesty  and 
irregularities  of  a  particular  kind  ;  as,  a  spotter  on  a  street 
car.  Cant,  U.  S.  b  Railroading.  A  device  ou  a  car  for 
marking  irregularities  in  the  track.  U.  S. 

spot'ting,  p.  pr.  dr  v b.  n.  of  spot.  Hence:  n.  The  re¬ 
touching  of  spots  in  photographic  prints  with  pigments, 
spotting  machine, one  through  which  railroad  ties  are  run  to 
level  off  seats  for  tie  plates  or  for  the  bases  of  the  rails.— 
a.  motion,  a  mechanism  to  develop  spots  on  twist  yarns. 

spot'ty  (-1),  a.  1  a  Full  of  spots,  b  Defiled.  Obs. 

2.  Irregular;  lacking  uniformity;  as,  a  spotty  crop,  i.  e., 
one  that  is  not  evenly  developed  throughout  the  field. 

spous'age  (spouz'aj),  n.  [OF.  esjyousaige,  fr.  espouser. 
See  spouse,  v.  /.]  Espousal  ;  wedlock.  Note  Rare. 

spous'al  (-a  1),  a.  [See  spousal,  n.  ;  cf.  sponsal.]  Of  or 
pertaining  to  a  spouse  or  marriage  ;  nuptial ;  matrimonial. 

spous'al,  n.  [See  espousal,  spouse.]  Marriage  ;  nuptials  ; 
espousal  ;  — generally  in  pi. 

spouse  (spouz),  n.  [OF.  espous,  espos,  fern,  espouse,  F. 
epour,  epouse,  fr.  L.  sponsus,  sponsa,  prop.  p.  p.  of  spon- 
dere  to  promise  solemnly,  to  engage  one’s  self,  prob.  akin 
to  Gr.  (TnevSeLv  to  make  a  libation,  arret/SeaGai  to  make  a 
treaty.  Cf.  despond,  espouse,  respond,  spondee,  sponsor.] 

1.  A  man  or  woman  engaged  or  joined  in  wedlock  ;  a  mar¬ 
ried  person,  husband  or  wife. 

At  last  such  grace  I  found,  and  means  I  wrought. 

That  I  that  lady  to  my  spouse  had  won.  S/ienser. 

2  A  bridegroom.  Obs.  Fabyan. 

3.  Espousal ;  marriage  ;  wedlock.  Obs. 

spout  (spout),  v.  t.  ;  spout'ed  ;  spout'ing.  [ME.  spouten 
to  spout,  vomit ;  cf.  Sw.  sputa  to  spout,  D.  spuit  a  spout, 
spuiten  to  spout,  Dan.  spy  tie  to  spit,  to  sputter  ;  perh.  akin 
to  E.  spit  to  eject  from  the  mouth.  Cf.  sputter.]  1.  To 
throw  out  forcibly  and  abundantly,  as  liquids  or  granulated 
material  through  an  orifice  ;  to  eject  in  a  jet ;  as,  an  ele¬ 
phant  spouts  water  from  his  trunk. 

2.  To  utter  magniloquently ;  to  recite  in  an  oratorical  or 
pompous  manner  ;  as,  to  sjiout  verses. 

Pray,  spout  some  French,  aon  Beau.  5/  FI 

3.  To  pawn  ;  to  pledge  ;  as,  to  spout  a  watch.  [Bang. 

4.  To  furnish  with  a  spout  ;  as,  to  spout  a  teapot. 

spout,  v.  i.  1.  To  issue  with  violence,  or  in  a  jet,  as  a  liq¬ 
uid  through  a  narrow  orifice,  or  from  a  spout ;  as,  water 
spouts  from  a  hole  ;  blood  spouts  from  an  artery 

2.  To  eject  water  or  other  liquid  or  material  in  a  jet. 

3.  To  utter  a  speech,  esp.  in  a  pompous  manner. 

spout,  n.  [ME.  spoute.  See  spout,  r.  *.]  1.  That  through 

which  anything  spouts  ;  a  discharging  lip,  pipe,  or  orifice  ; 
a  tube,  pipe,  or  conductor  of  any  kind  through  which  a 
liquid  is  poured  or  by  wdiicli  it  is  conveyed  in  a  stream 
from  one  place  to  another  ;  as,  the  spout  of  a  teapot ;  a 
spout  for  conducting  water  from  the  roof  of  a  building. 


2.  A  trough  to  conduct  grain,  flour,  etc.,  to  a  receptacle. 

3.  A  shoot  or  lift  often  formerly  used  in  a  pawnbroker’s 
shop  ;  by  extension,  IS  tang,  a  pawnbroker’s  shop. 

4.  A  discharge  or  jet  of  water  or  other  liquid,  esp.  when 
rising  in  a  column  ;  specif.,  a  waterspout. 

up  the  spout,  in  pawn  (see  def.  3) ;  fig.,  “done  for.”  Slang. 
spout'er  (spout'er),  n.  1.  One  that  spouts ;  as  :  a  An  oil 
well  the  flow  of  which  has  not  been  controlled  by  the  en¬ 
gineers.  b  A  magniloquent  declaimer ;  a  speechifier. 

2.  Naut.  A  w  haling  vessel  or  her  master.  Slang. 
spout'ing,  p.  pr.  &  rb.  n.  of  spout.  Hence  :  n.  Material 
from  which  pieces  for  making  spouts  may  be  cut. 
sprag  (sprSg),  n.  [Perh.  fr.  Scand.  Cf.  spray  a  branch.] 
A  billet  of  wood  ;  a  piece  of  timber,  etc.,  used  as  a  prop,  as 
in  a  mine ;  also,  a  piece  of  wood  inserted  between  the 
spokes  of  a  wdieel  to  check  a  vehicle,  or  a  pointed  rod  to 
keep  a  vehicle  from  running  backward,  by  digging  into  the 
ground.  See  soldier  sprag. 

sprag,  v.  t.  ;  spragged  (sprSgd) ;  srRAG'GiNG  (sprSg'Tng). 

1.  To  check  the  motion  of  (a  vehicle)  by  means  of  a  sprag. 

2.  To  prop  or  sustain  with  a  sprag. 

sprain  (spran),  v.  t.  ;  sprained  (sprand)  ;  sprain'ing.  [OF. 
espreindre  to  press,  to  force  out,  F.  epreindre ,  fr.  (as¬ 
sumed)  LL.  expremere ,  L.  erprimere.  See  express,  v.  t. ; 
cf.  spraints.]  To  weaken,  as  a  joint,  ligament,  or  muscle, 
by  sudden  and  excessive  exertion,  as  by  wrenching;  to 
overstrain,  or  stretch  injuriously,  but  without  luxation. 
Syn.  —  See  strain. 

sprain,  n.  1.  Act  of  spraining  ;  sudden  or  violent  over¬ 
strain  or  WTenching,  as  of  the  ligaments  of  a  joint. 

2.  The  condition  caused  by  such  overstrain,  usually  in¬ 
cluding  swelling  and  inflammation  ;  as,  a  bad  sprain. 
sprain  fracture.  Separation  of  a  tendon  or  ligament  from 
its  point  of  insertion,  with  detachment  of  a  shell  of  bone, 
sprat  (spiSt),  n.  [ME.  sprot,  sprotie ,  AS.  sprott ,  akin  to  D. 
sprot ,  G.  sprott eB\  a  A  small  European  herring  ( Pomolo - 
bus  sprattus )  closely  allied  to  the  common  herring  and  the 
pilchard.  The  name  is  also  applied  to  other  small  herrings, 
b  A  Californian  surf  fish  (Rhacochilus  ioxotes).  c  A  giz¬ 
zard  shad.  Local,  U .S.  d  A  sand  launce.  e  The  bleak, 
sprawl  (sprbl),  v.  i. ;  sprawled  (6pr61d)  ;  sprawl'ing. 
[ME.  spraulen,  AS.  sprSau  lian  ;  orig.  uncert.]  1.  ft  To 
struggle,  esp.  to  struggle  convulsively.  Obs.  or  R.  b  To 
move,  when  lying  down,  with  awkward  extension  and  mo¬ 
tions  of  the  limbs  ;  to  scramble  in  creeping 
The  birds  were  not  fledged  ;  but  upon  sprawling  nnd  strug¬ 
gling  to  get  clear  of  the  flame,  down  they  tumbled.  L' Estrange. 
2.  To  spread  the  limbs  carelessly  in  a  recumbent  position ; 
to  lie  with  the  limbs  stretched  out  ungracefully. 

3  To  spread  irregularly,  as  vines,  plants,  or  trees;  to 
spread  ungracefully,  as  cbirography. 

sprawl,  v.  t.  To  spread  out,  or  cause  to  spread  out,  un¬ 
gracefully,  irregularly,  or  the  like, 
sprawl,  n.  Act  or  posture  of  sprawling, 
spray  (spra),  n.  [ME.  spray ,  akin  to  Dan.  sprag,  Sw.  dial. 
spragqe.  Cf.  sprig. ]  1  A  small  shoot ;  twig.  Obs.  or  Scot. 
Tne  painted  birds,  companions  of  the  spring. 

Hopping  from  spray  to  sjiray,  were  heard  to  sing.  Dryden. 
2.  A  collective  body  of  small  branches  and  foliage,  esp. 
when  horizontal,  as  those  of  hemlock. 

And  from  the  trees  did  lop  the  needless  spray.  Sjienser. 
3  Twisted  willow  or  hazel  for  thatching  ;  —  usually  in  pi. 
Dial.  Eng. 

4.  Something  resembling  a  spray  (def.  2),  as  a  decorative 
design  or  ornament ;  as,  a  spray  of  brilliants. 

6  Founding,  a  An  auxiliary  gate,  runner,  or  side  chan¬ 
nel  in  a  mold,  b  A  group  of  castings  made  together  and 
connected  by  sprues,  before  being  separated  and  trimmed, 
spray,  n.  [Prob.  fr.  LG.,  and  perh.  akin  to  E.  spread  ;  cf. 
LG.  spreden ,  spreen,  spreien,  to  spread,  OFlem.  spreyden , 
spreyen,  to  scatter,  also  Flem.  spraaien  to  glitter,  shine,  G. 
spiiihen  to  sprinkle,  scatter,  sparkle.]  1.  Water  flying  in 
small  drops  or  particles,  as  from  waves  or  a  waterfall. 

2.  a  Med.  (1)  A  jet  of  fine  medicated  vapor,  used  either 
as  an  application  to  a  diseased  part,  or  to  charge  the  air 
of  a  room  with  a  disinfectant  or  deodorizer.  (2)  An  in¬ 
strument  for  applying  such  a  spray  ;  an  atomizer,  b  A 
jet  of  water  or  other  liquid  dispersed  by  a  sprayer, 
spray,  r.  t.  ;  sprayed  (sprad)  ;  spray'ing.  1.  To  scatter 
or  let  fall  in  the  form  of  spray. 

2.  To  throw  spray  upon  ;  to  treat  with  a  spray, 
spray,  v.  i.  1.  To  assume  the  form  of  spray  ;  to  scatter  in 
fine  particles  ;  as,  the  device  causes  the  water  to  spray. 

2  To  discharge  a  liquid  in  the  form  of  spray, 
spray 'board' (spra'bord' ;  201),  n.  Naut.  A  screen  raised 
above  any  part  of  the  gunwale  of  a  boat  to  keep  out  spray, 
spray'er  (spra'er),  n.  One  that  sprays;  any  instrument 
for  spraying  liquids,  as  liquid  fuel,  liquid  drugs,  etc. 
Spread  (spr£d),  v.  t.  ;  pret.  &  p.  p.  spread  ;  p.  pr.  <t*  rb.  v. 
spreading.  [ME.  spreden ,  AS.  spr sedan ;  akin  to  D. 
spreiden,  spreijen,  LG.  spreden ,  spreen ,  spreijn,  G.  sprei- 
ten,  Dan.  sprede,  Sw.  sprida.)  1.  To  scatter  ;  to  strew  ; 
to  distribute  or  cause  to  extend  over  a  surface ;  as,  to 
spread  manure;  to  spread  paint;  to  spread  butter  on  bread. 
2.  To  extend  in  length  and  breadth,  or  in  breadth  only  ;  to 
stretch  or  expand  to  a  greater  extent  or  to  the  full  size  ;  to 
open  ;  to  unfurl ;  as,  to  spread  a  carpet,  a  tent,  a  sail. 


aports'wom  an  (sports'w^m'- 
<?n),  n.,  /'em.  of  SPORTSMAN. 
Bpor'tu-la-ry  (s  p  o  r'tfi-1  it-r  I  ; 
2U1),  a.  Subsisting  on  alms.  Ohs. 
apor'tule  (spor'fpl  ;  201),  n.  (L. 
syortula  a  little  basket,  a  gift, 
dim.  of  sport  a  a  basket  :  cf.  F. 
8/iortule. J  A  charitable  gift;  an 
alms  :  a  eportulu.  Obs. 
aport'y  (spor'tt ;  201),  a.  Char¬ 
acteristic  of  a  sport  or  a  sport¬ 
ing  man  ;  given  to  gambling 
or  to  gay  dissipation  ;  flashy 
Colloq.  [Like  a  sporule. I 

apor'u-loid  (spbr'do-loid),  a.  \ 
Spo'rua  (spd'nis  ;  201),  n.  A 
name  under  which  Pope  satir¬ 
izes  John,  Lord  Ilervey,  in  the 
“  Prologue  to  the  Satires.” 
aposage.  t*  spousaok. 
aposh  <  spbsh),  n.  Slush  or  soft 
mud  and  snow.  —  apoih'y,  a. 
Both  Dial  U.  S. 
spot,  n.  Spittle-  Obs. 
apotel.  +  spottle.  [godwit.l 
apot'rump' ,  n.  The  Hunsonian| 
spot'ted  ness.  n.  See -ness 
•pot'ten  +  spot.  [-ness.  I 
apot'ti-ne88  (sp8t'T-nCa),n.  See| 


apot'ting.  n  Hort.  =  spot. 
spot'tle  tapOt'M),  n.  Spittle. 
Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 
spoulye-  +  spoil. 
apoure-  +  spur. 
spourge.  +  spurge. 
apourge,  v.  i.  To  open  the  buds; 
unfold.  Obs. 
apourne.  +  spurn. 
spouse  (spouz),  r.  t.  (See  es¬ 
pouse,  spouse,  ».]  To  wed; 
espouse.  Obs.  [Obs.  I 

spouse'bed',  n.  Marriage  bed.| 
spouse'breach.sp  o  us  e'- 
breche',  s  p  ouse'b  r  e  ak',  n. 
Adultery.  Obs. 

spousehede.  spouse'hood,  n. 
Marriage;  wedlock.  Obs. 
spouseMess,  a.  See  -less. 
spous'ess,  n.  Wife  ;  bride.  Obs. 
spous'ing,  »i.  Spousal.  Obs. 
spousy.  +  spouse,  v.  [Scot.l 
spoutt  spoot),n.  The  razor  clam.  I 
spout  hole.  Blowhole  of  a  ceta¬ 
cean;  nostril  of  a  walrus  or  seal. 
Bpout'less,  a.  See -less. 
spout  shell.  Any  marine  gas¬ 
tropod  shell  of  the  genus  Apor - 
rhais  ; —  so  called  from  the 


shape  of  the  aperture, 
spout'y  (spout'I),  a.  Of  land, 
so  wet  that  water  spouts  when 
one  walks  on  it.  Colloq.,  U.  S. 
spow,  apowe.  n.  [Cf.  Icel  spoi, 
Sw.  spof.]  A  curlew,  esp.  the 
whimbrel.  Local ,  Eng. 
apowle.  +  spool. 
apow8e  t  spouse. 
spp.  Species  (pi-)- 

S.  P.  Q.  R.  Abbr  a  Senatus 
Populusque  Romnnua  (L.,  the 
Senate  and  People  of  Home), 
b  Small  profits,  quick  returns, 
apra.  +  SPRAT. 

||  Sprach'ge-fiihl'  (shpraK'g?- 
lulO,  n.  [G.]  Instinctive  or 
habitual  feeling  for  usage  in 
language.  Isprauchle.I 

apra'chle  (sprair’l).  Var.  ofi 
sprack  (sprftk  ;  spriik).  a.  [Cf. 
Icel.  s/iriHr  sprightly,  Sw.  dial. 
sprdk,  sjirdg,  spirited,  mettle¬ 
some.]  Alert  ;  active  ;  lively  ; 
nimble:  shrewd:  deft. — 
aprack'ly,  adr.  —  aprack'nesa. 
n.  All  Obs.  or  Scot,  if  Dial.  Eng. 
aprack'ly,  a.  Sprack.  Obs. 
aprad  (aprftd).  Obs.  or  dial. 


Eng.  pret.  &  p.  p  of  spread. 
sprad'dle  (sprSd'’l),  r.  i.  To 
sprawl.  Obs.  or  Dial. 
spraede.  +  SPREAD, 
sprag (sprftg:  sprag).  =  sprack. 
Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 
sprag  (apr&g),  n.  [Cf.  Icel. 
s/aaka  a  small  flounder.]  a  A 
young  salmon,  b  A  young  cod¬ 
fish.  Both  Local,  Eng. 
sprag  road  Mining.  A  gang¬ 
way  so  steep  that  the  wheels  of 
ore  cars  have  to  be  spragged 
when  going  down, 
apraich  (epraK).  n.  v.  i. 
Scream  ;  cry.  Scot. 
spraick'le  (apra'k’l).  Var.  of 

SPRAUCHLE.  [Of  SPRECKLE.I 

aprai'kle  (spra'k’l).  Seot.var.| 
apraind.  Sprained,  lief.  Sp. 
spraing  (sprang),  n.  if  r  [Cf. 
Icel.  sprang  lace  weaving, 
Norw.  dial,  sprang  a  tassel, 
link,  stripe.]  Streak  ;  stripe  ; 
tint.  .Scot,  if  Dial.  Eng. 
aprainttsprant).  Scot. of  sprint. 
sprainta  (sprants),  n.  pi.  [OF. 
espraintes .  espreintes.  F.  4pr an¬ 
tes,  fr.  esprante  a  desire  to  dung. 


fr.  espreindre.  See  sprain,  r.  f.] 
Otter’s  dung.  Dial.  Eng. 
apraith  -f  sprkaoh. 
aprale.  •]•  sprawl. 
sprang,  f  spraing. 
sprang,  pret.  of  spring. 
sprangene.  Obs.  p.  p.  of  spring. 
sprangle.  v.  i  [Cf.  Icel.  spran- 
gn  to  walk  briskly  ]  a  To  strug¬ 
gle.  Obs.  Scot  b  To  pprawl. 
Dial.  [Brit.\ 

sprat,  n.  A  sixpence  Slang,] 
sprat,  n.  [Cf.  spkot  twig.]  1.  a 
Any  of  various  rushes  ( ,/nncus ). 
Dial.  Eng.  b  =  SPRAT  PARLEY. 
2.  pi.  Small  wood.  Dial.  Eng. 
sprat  barley.  A  cultural  vari¬ 
ety  of  barley. 

sprat  borer.  A  loon  in  winter 
or  immature  plumage  ;  esp.,  the 
red-throated  loon  Local,  Eng. 
sprat  day.  In  London,  Lord 
Mayor's  uay,  the  9th  of  Novem¬ 
ber,  when  sprat  selling  begins, 
spratle,  v.  i.  [Cf  sprattle.] 
To  disperse.  Obs. 
sprat  loon.  =  sprat  borer. 
sprat'ter,  n.  One  who  fishes  for 
sprats. 


sprat'tle  (sprit' ’1),  n.  if  r.  [Cf. 
Sw.  spvattla  to  sprawl  ]  Scram¬ 
ble  ;  struggle  ;  sprawl.  Scot. 
sprau'chle  (6pi  iiK'’l),  r  *.  (Cf 
Icel.  sprikla,  sprokla,  spraukla, 
to  sprawl,  kick.]  To  clamber; 
scramble.  Scot,  if  Dial.  Eng . 
spraulen.  •]*  sprawl. 
sprawl  (sprfil).  Var  of  sproil. 
sprawld.  Sprawled.  He/.  Sp. 
sprawl'er,  n.  1.  One  that 
sprawls. 

2.  a  Any  of  various  European 
noctuid  moths  or  their  larv«; 
esp.,  Asteroscopus sphinx,  b'l  he 
hellgramite  larva.  Local,  U.  S. 
spray.  +  spree.  [  Eng.  I 

spray,  v  1  5/1.  To  chap.  Dial.] 
spray,  r.  i.  To  sprout;  spring  ; 
arise.  Obs  [denser.  I 

spray  condenser  A  Jet  con-| 
spray  drain  Agnc  A  drain 
made  by  laying  under  earth  the 
sprays  of  trees. 

spray'ey  (-Y),  a.  Consisting  of, 
or  resembling,  the  sprays  of  a 
tree  or  plant ;  branching, 
spray'ey,  a.  Consisting  of,  or 
resembling,  spray,  as  of  water. 


ale,  senate,  c&re,  Sm,  account,  arm,  ask,  so  Id;  eve,  Svent,  6nd,  recent,  maker;  ice,  Ill,  old,  obey,  orb,  8dd,  s8ft,  connect ;  use,  unite,  fim,  up,  circus,  menu  ; 

H  Foreign  Word,  f  Obsolete  Variant  of.  -f  combined  with.  =  equals. 
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3.  To  reach  out ;  to  stretch  forth  ;  to  extend ;  as,  to 
spread  one's  arms  ;  the  tree  spreads  its  branches. 

4.  a  To  divulge  ;  to  publish,  as  news  or  fame  ;  to  cause  to 
be  more  extensively  known  ;  to  disseminate. 

They  .  .  .  spread  abroad  his  fame.  Matt.  ix.  31. 
b  To  propagate  ;  to  cause  to  affect  an  increasing  number ; 
as,  to  spread  a  disease,  c  To  diffuse,  as  effluvia ;  to  emit ; 
as,  odoriferous  plants  spread  their  fragrance. 

5.  a  To  cover  or  overlay  with  something  ;  as,  to  spread 
the  floor  with  rugs,  b  To  prepare  ;  to  set  and  furnish,  as 
with  provisions  ;  as,  to  spread  a  table. 

Boiled  the  flesh,  and  spread  the  board.  Tennyson. 

6.  a  To  recount ;  to  set  forth,  b  To  record  ;  to  enter ;  as, 
to  spread  resolutions  upon  the  minutes  of  the  society. 

7.  To  push  apart ;  as,  the  locomotive  lias  spread  the  rails. 
Syn.  —Diffuse,  propagate,  disperse,  publish,  distribute, 
scatter,  circulate,  disseminate,  dispense. 

to  spread  cloth,  to  unfurl  sail.  Obs.  —  to  s.  one’s  self,  to  be 
lavish  in  effort,  generosity,  hospitality,  etc.  Slang,  (J.  S. 
spread  (sprgd),  v.  i.  1.  To  become  dispersed,  distributed, 
or  scattered  ;  as,  the  rioters  spread  throughout  the  city  ; 
paint  spreads  well  on  a  smooth  surface. 

2.  To  extend  in  length  and  breadth  in  all  directions,  or  in 
breadth  only  ;  to  be  extended  or  stretched  ;  to  expand. 

Plants,  if  they  spread  much,  are  seldom  tall.  Bacon. 

3.  To  be  extended,  as  a  metal,  by  drawing  or  beating. 

4.  a  To  be  made  known  more  extensively,  as  news,  b  To 
be  propagated  from  one  to  another;  as,  the  disease  spread. 

C  To  diffuse;  as,  the  odor  spreads  through  the  room. 

5  To  be  forced,  or  to  become,  apart  or  farther  apart ;  as, 
the  rails  spread  under  the  great  weight  of  the  locomotive, 
spread,  w.  1.  a  Act  or  process  of  spreading  ;  extension  ; 
diffusion  ;  expansion  of  parts  ;  lateral  dilatation  ;  as,  the 
spread  of  wax  under  a  seal  ;  the  spread  of  learning. 

No  flower  hath  spread  like  that  of  the  woodbine.  Bacon. 
b  State,  quality,  or  extent  of  being  spread  out ;  expansion  ; 
as,  the  bird’s  wing  has  a  large  spread  ;  the  spread  of  a  tent. 

2.  Extent;  compass;  an  expanse. 

I  have  got  a  fine  spread  of  improvable  land.  Addison. 

3.  Mech.  Distance  from  center  to  center,  as  between  the 
centers  of  the  cylinders  of  a  duplex  pump. 

4.  A  cloth  used  as  a  cover  for  a  table  or  a  bed. 

5-  A  table,  as  spread  or  furnished  with  a  meal ;  hence,  an 
entertainment  of  food  ;  a  meal ;  a  feast  ;  a  banquet  more 
or  less  elaborate,  but  usually  informal.  Colloq. 

6.  Speculation,  U.  S.  a  An  option  in  the  nature  of  a  put 
and  call  in  which  the  put  price  is  different  from  the  call 
price,  so  that  no  profit  is  made  unless  the  price  falls  or  rises 
below  or  above  the  put  or  call  price,  respectively,  more 
than  enough  to  cover  the  cost  of  the  spread,  b  An  arbitrage 
transaction  operated  by  buying  and  selling  simultaneously 
in  two  separate  markets,  as  Chicago  and  New  York,  when 
there  is  an  abnormal  difference  in  price  between  the  two 
markets.  It  is  called  a  back  spread  when  the  difference  in 
price  is  less  than  the  normal  one. 

7.  Gems.  Surface  in  proportion  to  the  depth  of  a  cut  stone. 
8  Math.  A  continuous  assemblage,  generally  of  points; 
thus  curves,  surfaces,  and  n  spaces  are  respectively  one¬ 
way  spreads,  two-way  spreads,  n- way  spreads,  or  one 
spreads,  two  spreads ,  n  spreads. 

spread,  pret.  &  p.p.  of  spread,  v.  Specif.:  a.  1  Expanded. 

2.  Thin,  without  sufficient  depth,  so  that  its  luster  is  be¬ 
low  standard  ;  —  said  of  a  gem. 
spread  eagle,  a  The  figure  of  an  eagle  with 
wings  elevated  and  legs  extended,  as  for 
a  device  in  family  or  state  arms  (as  in  the 
arms  of  the  United  States),  in  military  or¬ 
naments,  etc.;— called  technically  in  her¬ 
aldry,  an  eagle  displayed,  b  Naut.  A  man 
spread-eagled.  —  s.  glass,  cylinder  glass, 
spread'-ea  gle,  a.  Pretentious,  boastful, 
or  exaggerated  in  style;  bombastic;  as, 
a  spread-eagle  orator ;  a  spread-eagle  spread  Eagle  a. 
speech.  Colloq.  &  Humorous ,  U.  S. 
spread'— ea'gle,  v.  t. ;  spread'-ea'cled  (-e'g’ld) ;  spread'- 
ea'gling.  To  fix  in  the  position  of  a  spread  eagle  ;  specif., 
Naut.,  to  lash  (a  man)  to  the  shrouds  with  arms  and  legs 
extended,  as  formerly  in  punishment. 

spread'er  (spred'er),  n.  1.  One  that  spreads,  extends,  ex¬ 
pands,  or  propagates. 

2.  A  bar  used  as  a  distance  piece  ;  as  :  a  Any  of  a  series  of 
cross-bearers  to  support  a  line  of  rails  in  an  adit,  heading, 
etc.  b  A  bar  to  hold  two  singletrees  apart ;  a  doubletree. 
C  Naut.  A  bar  holding  apart  two  stays  or  guys  to  stretch 
them  and  so  stiffen  a  spar,  as  a  topmast  or  jib  boom. 

3.  A  machine  for  combining  and  drawing  fibers  of  flax  to 
form  a  sliver  preparatory  to  spinning  ;  a  preliminary  draw¬ 
ing  frame  ;  a  similar  machine  for  straightening  out  and 
evening  hemp  fibers  for  rope  making  ;  also,  a  lapping  ma¬ 
chine.  See  2d  lap,  6. 

4.  Agric.  An  implement  for  spreading  manure,  etc. 
spreading  (sprSd'ing),  p.  pr.  <1-  vb.  ii.  of  spread.— spreading 

adder,  a  hognose  snake.  U.  S  —  s.  board,  a  setting  board. 
—  s.  globeflower,  American  globeflower  ( Troll  ins  laxus). 
spree  (spre),  n.  [Cf.  Ir.  spre  a  spark,  animation,  spirit, 
Gael,  spraic,  peril,  fr.  Scand.  Cf.  sprack.]  1.  A  frolic. 

2.  A  drunken  carousal;  a  period  of  drunkenness, 
spree,  v.  i.  ;  spreed  (spred) ;  spree'ing.  To  go  on,  or  have, 
a  spree,  in  either  sense  ;  as,  he  sprees  it  periodically. 
Spre-ke'li-a  (sprg-ke'li-d),  n.  [NL.,  after  J.  H.  von  Spre- 
kelsen  of  Hamburg.]  Bot.  A  genus  of  ornamental  ama- 
ryllidaceous  plants  consisting  of  a  single  species  ( S .  Jor- 
niosissima),  the  jacobrva  lily. 

Spreng'el  ex-plo'sive  (sprgng'?l ;  shprengM).  Any  ot  a 
class  of  high  explosives  formed  by  mixing,  just  before  use, 
an  oxidizing  and  a  combustible  ingredient,  neither  ot  winch 


spread'-ea'gle-ism,  n.  See -ism. 
spread-eagle  orchid.  A  showy 
orchid  ( Oncidium  carthagi- 
nense)  having  spreading  petals, 
spreader  car.  Railroads.  A  car 
with  a  plowing  and  grading  at¬ 
tachment.  if.  S.  [ING.I 

spread 'ing-ly,  adv.  of  spread-1 
spreagh  (spreK),  n.  [Cf.  Gael. 


spreitTh  cattle.]  Prey  ;  booty, 
esp.  of  cattle  ;  plunder.  Scot. 
spreagh'er-y  (spreK'er-1),  n. 
Obsoles.  Scot,  a  Cattle  lifting; 
plundering,  b  Booty ;  movables, 
■preath  (spreth).  Var.  of 
SPREAGH.  Scot. 
sprech'er-y  (spreK'Sr-T).  Var. 

OI  SPREAOHERY. 

spreck'le  (spr5k'’l),  n.  5c  v.  [Cf. 
Icel.  spreklottr  speckled,  Sw. 


by  itself  is  explosive  ;  —  so  named  after  the  inventor.  Ex¬ 
amples  are  rackarock,  hellhoffite,  pane  last  ite. 

Spreng'el  pump  (sprSng'el ;  shprgng'-)-  [After  H.  J.  P. 
Sprenge^Geriuan chemist.]  Physics.  An 
air  pump  m  which  exhaustion  is  produced 
by  a  stream  of  mercury  or  other  liquid 
running  down  a  narrow  tube,  as  in  an  as- 
pi  rator. 

sprig  (sprig),  n.  [ME.  sprigge ;  cf. 

Fries,  sprik,  sprikke,  LG.  sprikk ,  Icel. 
sprek  a  stick,  AS.  sprsec  a  shoot.  Cf. 
spray  a  branch.]  1.  A  small  shoot  or 
twig  ;  as,  a  sprig  of  laurel  or  of  parsley. 

2.  Something  resembling  a  sprig;  as: 
a  An  ornament  or  design,  esp.  when 
stamped  or  embroidered  upon,  or  woven 
in,  a  textile,  b  In  pillow-lace  making, 
one  of  the  separate  pieces  of  lace,  usu¬ 
ally  in  the  form  of  flowers  and  leaves 
and  fastened  to  the  net  foundation  or 
joined  to  form  a  compact  material. 

3-  A  scion  ;  a  young  person  ;  youth  ;  lad. 

Chiefly  Humorous  or  Disparaging. 

A  sprig  whom  I  rememhcr,with  a  whey  face 
and  a  satchel,  not  so  many  years  ago.  Scott. 

4.  Any  of  various  pointed  things;  as  :  a 
A  brad  or  small  nail  with  no  head,  b 
Naut.  A  small  eyebolt  ragged  or  barbed 
at  the  point.  Bare,  c  One  of  the  Sprengel  Pump,  a  Ves- 
small  triangular  pieces  of  tin  plate  sel  for  Mercury;  b  Glass 
or  ziuc  to  hold  a  pane  of  glass  in  the 
sash. 

sprig,  v.  t.  ;  sprigged  (sprtgd)  ; 
sprig'ging  (-Tug).  1.  To  mark  or 

adorn  with  the  representation  of 
small  branches  ;  to  work  with 
sprigs  ;  as,  to  sprig  muslin. 


Tube  fitting  into  a  Flask 
below,  and  having  a 
Branch  (c),  to  which  a 
Receiver  may  he  fixed. 
The  mercury  dropping 
tlrrough  b  draws  air 
from  c.  thus  exhausting 
the  Receiver. 


2.  To  deprive  or  strip  (a  shrub,  plant,  etc.)  of  a  sprig  or 
sprigs  ;  also,  to  pluck  (a  sprig  oi  sprigs). 

3.  To  drive  sprigs,  or  brads,  into  ;  to  secure  with  sprigs, 
sprigged  (spngd),  a.  Having  sprigs. 

sprig'ger  (sprig'er),  n.  One  that  sprigs  something  ;  spe¬ 
cif.,  a  machine  for  driving  sprigs  into  boots, 
sprig'gy  (-T),  a.  Full  of  sprigs  or  small  branches, 
spright'ly  (sprIt',lT),  a. ;  spright'li-er  (-lT-er) ;  spright'- 
li-est.  [See  sprite.]  1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  sprite; 
spiritlike  ;  ghostly  ;  incorporeal.  Obs. 

2.  Having  animation  ;  lively  ;  brisk  ;  vigorous ;  airy  ;  gay  ; 
as,  a  sprightly  youth  ;  a  sprightly  air;  a  sprightly  dance. 
“  Sprightly  wit  and  love  inspires.”  Dryden. 

Syn.  —  See  lively. 

Spring  (spring),  v.  i.  ;  pret.  sprang  (sprSng)  or  sprung 
(sprung)  ;  p.  p.  sprung  ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  springing.  [AS. 
springan  ;  akin  to  D.  &  G.  springen,  OS.  &  OHG.  springan, 
Icel.  &  Sw.  springa,  Dan.  springe ;  cf.  Gr.  a-rrep\€odat  to 
hasten.  Cf.  springe,  n.,  sprinkle.]  1.  To  leap;  bound. 

She  whose  elfin  prancer  springs.  Tennyson. 

2.  a  To  start  or  rise  suddenly,  as  from  a  covert,  b  To 
issue  with  speed  and  violence;  to  move  with  activity;  to 
spurt ;  to  dart ;  to  shoot. 

Springs  upward  like  a  pyramid  of  fire.  Milton. 

3.  To  fly  back  ;  recoil  ;  escape  suddenly  from  constraint ; 
as,  a  bow,  when  bent,  springs  back  by  its  elastic  power. 

4-  To  be  shattered  ;  to  break.  Obs.  or  Scot.  Desir.  of  Troy. 

5.  To  bend  from  a  straight  direction  or  plane  surface ;  to 
become  warped,  as  a  piece  of  timber,  or  a  plank. 

6.  a  To  shoot  up,  out,  or  forth  ;  to  come  to  the  light  ;  to 
begin  to  appear  ;  to  emerge  ;  arise  ;  issue  as  a  plant  from 
seed,  a  stream  from  its  source,  etc.; — often  followed  by 
up,  forth,  or  out. 

And  the  quick  spring  like  weeds  out  of  the  dead  Shelley. 

Do  not  blast  my  springing  hopes.  Roire. 

b  Specif.,  of  the  day,  to  dawn.  Archaic  or  Poetic,  c  To 
issue  or  proceed,  as  from  a  parent  or  ancestor ;  to  result, 
as  from  a  cause,  motive,  reason,  or  principle. 

Whence  springs  this  deep  despair  ?  Shak. 

7-  To  grow  ;  increase  ;  be  spread  abroad,  esp.  as  a  report, 

fame,  etc.  Obs.  Chaucer. 

8.  a  To  tower  ;  to  be  relatively  higher;  as,  the  spire  springs 
far  above  the  roof,  b  Arch.  To  start  from  the  impost, 
rounding  upward  and  outward  ;  —  said  of  a  vault  or  arch, 
to  spring  at,  to  leap  toward  ;  to  attempt  to  reach  by  a  leap. 
—  to  s.  forth,  to  leap  out ;  to  rush  out.  —  to  s.  In,  to  rush 

in;  to  enter  with  a  leap  or  in  haste.  —  to 8.  on  upon,  to 

leap  on  ;  to  rush  on  with  haste  or  violence  ;  to  assault. 

spring,  v.  1.  1.  To  cause  to  spring  ;  specif.  :  a  To  cause 

to  leap  up  or  dart  up  or  forward  ;  as,  to  spring  a  horse, 

1.  e.,  to  put  him  to  a  gallop,  b  To  start  or  rouse,  as  game; 
to  cause  to  rise  from  the  earth,  or  from  a  covert ;  as,  to 
spring  a  pheasant,  c  Carp.  To  join  with  bevel  joints,  as 
the  boards  of  a  roof  to  exclude  wet. 

2.  To  produce  or  disclose  suddenly  or  unexpectedly 
She  starts,  and  leaves  her  bed,  and  springs  a  light.  ' 

The  friends  to  the  cause  sprang  a  new  project. 

3.  To  spread  abroad  ;  to  diffuse.  Obs. 

4.  a  To  crack  or  split,  b  To  bend  or  strain  so  as  to 
weaken  ;  as,  to  spring  a  mast  or  a  yard. 

5.  To  cause  to  explode  ;  as,  to  spring  a  mine. 

6.  To  cause  to  close  suddenly,  as  the  parts  of  a  trap  oper¬ 
ated  by  a  spring  ;  as,  to  spring  a  trap. 

7.  To  bend  by  force,  as  something  stiff  or  strong  ;  to  force 
or  put  by  bending,  as  a  beam  into  its  sockets,  nnd  allowing 
it  to  straighten  when  in  place  ;  —  often  with  in,  out ,  etc.  ; 
as,  to  spring  in  a  slat  or  a  bar. 

8-  Naut.  To  move,  haul,  or  cause  to  swing  (a  vessel)  by 
means  of  a  spring.  


Jhy  den. 
Swift. 


Springs.  1  Half-elliptic,  and  (5  Elliptic,  Leaf; 
2  Volute  ;  S  Coil  ;  4  Flat ;  5  Spiral. 


sprdcklig. J  Speckle.  Scot.  Sf 

Dial.  Eng. 

opred.  Spread.  Ref.  Sp .  _ 

sprede.  spreed  (dial,  spred). 
Ohs.  or  dial.  Eng.  of  spread. 
spreet.  +  sprite.  [sprit.I 
spreet  (spret).  Dial.  var.  ofl 
BDreich  d*  spraich. 
spreich  (spren).  ^  ar.  of 
spreagh.  Scot. 
spreit.  d"  sprite. 

spreith  (spreth). 
SPREAGH.  Scot. 

spreltles.  f  sprig iitless. 
sprencle.  sprinkle. 

8prenct.  d*  sprent. 
spreng,  v.  t.  [ME.  sprengen, 
j).  p.  sprent,  spremt,  fr.  AS. 
spreng  an  to  sprinkle.  See 
sprinkle.]  To  sprinkle.  Obs. 


Var.  of 


sprencle,  r.  t.  =  sprf.no.  Obs. 
sprenkelen.  d*  sprinkle. 
sprent  (sprPnt).  Archaic  p.  p- 
of  spren o,  sprinkle, 
sprent.  r.  t.  ICf.  spRF.no.]  To 
sprinkle  ;  splash  ;  squirt.  Scot. 
5c  Dial.  Eng. 

sprent,  r.  i.  [See  sprint.]  To 
run ;  leap.  —  »■  Sprint;  spring  ; 
catch.  Both  Obs.  or  Scot.  tf  Dial. 
spreot.  d*  sprit,  a  pole, 
spreove.  n.  [OF.  esjmieve  trial, 
F.  epreurei]  Trial  ;  proof.  Obs. 
spret-  sprete.  d*  sprit,  sprite. 
spreth.  +  spreagh. 
spre'tion,  n.  [L .  spretio.]  Act 
of  despising.  Obs. 
spre'tor  ( s  p  r  e't  if r),  n.  [L.] 
A  despiser  ;  seorner.  Obs. 
sprety,  a.  [Cf.  Icel.  spretta 


to  start,  to  spring.]  Spirited  ; 

sprightly.  _Obs.  Scot. 
sprew  (sproo).  Var.  of  SPRUE, 
sprew.  n.  [Cf.  D.  spronw, 
sprine .]  Med.  Thrush.  U.  8. 
sprewlt^/m/.  sprfll),  n.  Sc  r.  [See 
sprawl.]  Sprawl.  Obs.  or  Scot. 
Sc  Dial.  Eng. 
spreyne.  d*  sprung. 
spreytles.  d*  sprighti.kss. 
spridh'ogue  (sprTd'og),  n. 
[Prob.  fr.  Ir.  spreote ,  spnata ,  a 
drone,  an  idler,  a  wretch,  with 
dim.  ending  -bg.]  Worthless  fel¬ 
low;  wreten.  Irish,  [spread. I 
spried  (spred).  Scot.  pret.  of | 
spriede  d*  spread. 
sprig  ( sprig),  a  ICf.  dial. sprag, 
and  E.  sprack,  «.]  Active  ; 
smart ;  trim  ;  spruce.  Obs.  or 


9.  To  pass  over  by  leaping  ;  as,  to  spring  a  fence, 
to  spring  a  butt,  Naut.,  to  loosen  the  end  of  a  plank  in  a 
vessel,  by  her  straining  or  pounding.  —  to  s.  a  leak,  to  open 
or  crack  so  as  to  let  in  water ;  to  begin  to  let  in  w  ater  ;  as, 
the  ship  sprang  a  leak.  —  to  s.  an  arch,  Arch.,  to  build  an 
arch;  — a  common  term  among  masons;  as,  to  spring  an 
arch  over  a  lintel.  —  to  s.  a  rattle,  to  cause  a  rattle  to  sound. 
See  w  atchman’s  rattle. —  to  s.  the,  or  her,  luff.  Naut.,  to 
ease  down  the  helm ;  to  sail  closer  to  the  wind  or  with  less 
leeway.  Obs.  or  R. 

spring  (spring),  ii.  [AS.  spring  a  source  of  w’ater,  a 
springing,  arising.  See  spring,  v.  /.]  1.  Act  of  spring¬ 

ing;  as:  a  A  leap;  bound;  jump;  leaping;  darting. 

The  prisoner,  with  a  spring,  lrom  prison  broke.  Dryden. 
b  A  flying  back ;  the  resilience  of  a  body  recovering  its 
former  state  by  its  elasticity  ;  a6,  the  spring  of  a  bow. 

2.  The  beginning  or  first  appearance;  origin.  Archaic . 

3.  Hence  :  a  The  first  stage  ;  early  portion  ;  time  of  growth 
and  progress.  “  The  spring  of  the  day.”  1  Sam.  ix.  26. 
b  Season  of  the  year  when  plants  begin  to  vegetate  and 
grow  ;  the  vernal  season,  usually  including  March,  April, 
and  May  in  the  middle  latitudes  north  of  the  equator. 

Spring  of  the  astronomical  year  begins  with  the  ver¬ 
nal  equinox  and  ends  with  the  summer  solstice. 

4.  That  which  springs,  oris  originated,  from  a  source  ;  as  : 
a  Offspring  ;  also,  a  race;  lineage.  Obs.  b  Youth;  also,  a 
youth;  springal.  Obs.  c  Variously:  A  shoot ;  plant ;  young 
tree;  twig;  rod;  switch;  also,  young  undergrowth  of  wood; 
weeds  ;  a  grove  of  trees  ;  woodland.  Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 

5-  Any  source  of  supply,  esp.  that  of  a  stream  ;  an  issue 
of  w  ater  from  the  earth  ;  a  natural  fountain.  See  geyser,  1, 
intermittent  spring.  “A  secret  spring  of  spiritual 
joy.”  Bentley.  1 

6.  Au  elastic  body  I 

or  device  that  re¬ 
covers  its  original 
shape  when  re¬ 
leased  after  being 
distorted,  specif, 
one  designed  for 
some  specific  use. 

Springs  are  used 
to  check  recoil  or 
diminish  concus¬ 
sion  and  jar,  to 
store  up  energy, 
and  for  many  oth¬ 
er  purposes.  See 
Breguet  spring, 
mainspring. 

7-  A  more  or  less  flexible  pipe  bend  or  elbow  designed  to 
accommodate  slight  changes  in  length. 

8  That  by  which  action,  or  motion,  is  produced  or  propaga¬ 
ted:  cause  ;  origin;  motive;  as,  the  springs  of  his  conduct. 

9.  Elastic  power  or  force. 

Ileuvens  !  what  a  spring  was  in  his  arm  !  Dryden. 

10.  A  lively  tune  or  dance.  Obs.  or  Scot.  Sterenson. 

11.  Naut.  a  A  crack,  fissure,  or  permanent  deformation 
in  a  mast  or  yard,  running  in  any  direction,  b  A  line  led 
from  a  vessel’s  quarter  to  her  cable  so  that  by  hauling  in 
or  slacking  it  she  can  be  made  to  lie  in  any  desired  position. 
C  A  line  led  diagonally  from  the  bow  or  stern  of  a  vessel 
to  some  point  upon  a  wharf  or  the  like  and  made  fast,  by 
using  which  the  vessel  is  sprung  in  to  the  wharf  while 
forging  ahead  or  astern  under  her  own  power,  d  A  start¬ 
ing  of  a  plank  or  seam  ;  a  springing  a  leak  ;  a  leak.  Obs. 

12.  Arch.  The  line  or  plane  at  which  an  arch  or  vault 
curve  springs  from  its  impost.  See  arch,  lllust.  (3). 

13.  Zo'ul.  The  pair  of  caudal  stylets  of  a  springtail. 

14.  A  collection,  as  of  things  given  to  springing.  Obs. 
or  B.,  exc.  in  phrase  a  spring  of  teal. 

Spring  and  Autumn  Annals.  See  Five  Classics.  —  s.  of  pork, 
the  lower  part  of  a  fore  quarter,  which  is  divided  from  the 
neck,  and  has  the  leg  and  foot  without  the  shoulder.  Obs. 
spring'al  (spring'al),  spring'ald  (-ald),w.  [OF.  espringale ; 
prob.  of  Teutonic  origin,  and  akin  to  E.  spring.']  A  medi¬ 
eval  military  engine  for  casting  stones  and  arrow  s  by  means 
of  a  spring.  Obs.  or  Hist. 

spring'al  (sprTng'dl),  spring'aid  (sprTng'ald),  n.  [Scot. 
springald,  springe! ,  fr.  Scot.  &  E.  spring.]  An  active 
young  man  ;  a  youth  ;  a  stripling.  Obs.  or  B. 

There  came  two  spring  ah  of  full  tender  \  ears.  Spenser. 
spring  azure.  A  small  blue  American  butterfly  ( Cyaniris 
Union  or  C.  pseud argiolus). 
spring  back-  Bookbinding. 

A  back  (as  of  a  ledger  or  other  i 
blank  book)  w  hich  has  au  in-  \ 
ner  strip  adhering  to  the 
backs  of  the  leaves,  and  sepa¬ 
rating  from  the  convex  outer 
cover  when  the  book 

opened.  A  similar  back  oil  .  .  _  _ 

other  than  blank  books  is  Spring  Azure(C yanins  Union). 
usually  called  an  open  back.  r  Wings  reversed. 

Both  are  contrasted  with  a  light  back. 
spring  balance.  A  contrivance  for  measuring  weight  or 
force  oy  the  elasticity  of  a  spiral  spring  of  steel, 
spring  beam,  shipbuilding.  A  beam  uniting  the  outboard 
ends  of  the  paddle  beams  and  assisting  to  support  the  side 
of  a  paddle  box. 

spring  beauty.  Any  portulaoaceoiis  plant  of  the  genu9 
Claytonia ,  esp.  C.  virgmica,  which  sends  up  from  a  bulb- 
like  tuber  in  early  spring  a  2-leaved  stem  bearing  several 
delicate  pink  flowers. 

spring  bed.  1.  A  spring  mattress,  or  a  bed  with  one. 

2-  Mach.  A  long  elastic  steel  plate  that  serves  to  press  the 
fibers  up  to  the  cutters  in  a  cloth-shearing  machine. 
spring'board/  (sprTng'bord/  ;  201),  n.  An  elastic  board, 
secured  at  the  ends,  or  at  one  end,  often  by  elastic  sup¬ 
ports,  used  in  performing  feats  of  agility  or  in  exercising. 


Scot.  8f  Dial.  Eng. 

sprig,  n.  a  The  pintail  duck. 
Local ,  IT.  S.  b  The  house  spar¬ 
row’.  Local ,  Scot. 
sprig'-blt/,  n.  A  bradawl.  Eng. 
sprig  bolt.  =  RAG  BOLT.  [ING.I 
sprig  budding.  =  rahkgraft-| 
spright.  Archaic  var.  of  sprite. 
spright'ful  (dial.  sprTt'f’l),  </. 
[spright  sprite  +/nll.]  Full  of 
spirit  or  life;  sprightly. — 
spright'ful-ly.  ndr.  —  spright'- 
ful-ness,  n.  All  Obs.  or  Scot.  5c 
Dial.  Eng. 

spright'less,  a.  Spiritless.  Obs. 
spright'li  ness  (sprlt'lT-nSs),  n. 
See -ness.  [itedlv.  Obs.  I 

spright'ly,  adv.  Briskly;  spir-l 
sprig 'tail'  (sprYg'tal'  '  h.  a  The 
pintail  duck,  b  The  sharp¬ 


tailed  grouse.  Both  Local ,  U.  S. 

sprind,  a.  [AS.  sprind .  springd .] 
Active  ;  vigorous.  Obs. 
spring,  d*  springe,  v.  [CW>*.| 
spring. n.  =  spring  al. a  youth. ! 
Bpring'ant  (sprYng'tfnt)’,  a.  [Cf. 
OF.  esjiringant,  p.  pr.  of  esjirin- 
g mer  to  leap,  dance,  of  Teutonic 
orig.  See  spring,  ?\]  Her.  De¬ 
picted  as  about  to  leap, 
spring  barley.  See  spring 

W 11  EAT. 

spring  base.  The  distance  be¬ 
tween  centers  of  suspension  of 
an  arched  spring,  [tie  :  elater.j 
spring  beetle.  A  snapping  bee-  | 
spring  bell.  A  western  Ameri¬ 
can  iridaeeous  plant  ( Sisyrinch  i- 
um  gran di /forum)  having  rather 
large  red  or  purple  flowers. 


K  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144) ;  boN  ;  yet ;  zh  =  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Guid*. 


, t ■  out  oil  •  chair  ;  eo  ;  sing,  iijk  ;  then,  thin  ;  nature,  verdure  (250) ; 

’  iii  Full  explanations  of  Abbreviations,  Signs,  etc.,  Immediately  precede  the  Vocabulary. 
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spriug'bok  (sprlng'bBk')  In.  [D.  springbok ;  springen  to 
apring'buck  (-buk')  J  spring  +  bok  lie-goat,  buck.] 
A  South  African  gazelle  (AnliUorcas  euchore) 
noted  for  its  graceful  form  and  swiftness,  and 
for  its  habit  of 
springing  lightly 
and  suddenly  into 
the  air.  It  is  dark 
bulfy  brown  with 
dark  markings 
and  white  under 
parts  and  a  white 
dorsal  stripe,  ex- 

Eanding  into  a 
road  patch  of 
white  on  the 
rump. 

spring  cress.  A 

small,  white- 
flowered  cress  c 

(Canlamine  bul-  Springbok. 

vosa)  common  in  wet  places  in  the  eastern  United  States, 
springe  (sprlnj),  «.  [ME.  sprenge;  cf.  ME.  sprengen  to 
cause  to  spring,  AS.  sprengan  (see  sprinkle,  spring,  v.  i.), 
but  also  MHG.  sprinke  trap,  fitter,  D.  &  G.  sprenkcl 
springe,  perh.  akin  to  Litli.  spring ti  to  choke.]  A  nooso 
fastened  to  an  elastic  body  and  drawn  close  with  a  sudden 
spring  to  catch  a  bird  or  other  animal ;  a  gin  ;  snare, 
springe,  v.  t. ;  springed  (sp  njd) ;  springe'ing  (sprln'- 
jlng).  To  catch  in  a  springe  ;  to  iusuare.  Rare. 
springe,  v.  i.  To  set,  or  catch  game  with,  a  springe.  R. 
spring 'er  (sprlng'er),  n.  1.  One  that  springs ;  specif.  : 
a  One  who  rouses  game,  b  A  young  plant  or  tree.  Obs. 
C  A  youth.  Dial .  Eng. 

2.  Arch,  a  Loosely,  the  impost,  or  point  at  which  an 
arch  rests  upon  its  support,  and  from  which  it  seems  to 
spring.  Hence :  b  The  stone  or  other  solid  which  forms 
the  impost.  The  skew  back,  against  which  the  voussoirs 
of  a  segmental  arch  abut,  is  one  form  of  springer.  See 
arch,  Illust.  (3).  c  The  kneeler  or  skew  corbel  of  a  gable 
coping. 

3.  Any  of  various  animals  :  a  A  grampus,  b  A  spaniel 
of  a  breed  adapted  for  hunting  game,  esp.  one  of  the  larger 
varieties,  c  The  springbok.  <S  A  cow  in  calf.  Dial. 
Springfield  breech-loading  rifle.  [From  Springfield. 
Massachusetts,  where  a  United  States  armory  is  located.] 
A  single-loading,  .45-inch  caliber  breech-loading  rifle  in  use 
in  the  United  States  services  from  about  1868  to  1893,  and 
by  the  volunteers  in  the  war  with  Spain  in  189S.  The  breech 
system  consisted  of  a  block  rotating  about  a  horizontal 
axis  perpendicular  to  the  axis  of  the  piece  above  and  to 
the  front  of  the  block.  It  had  an  extreme  range  of  3,500 
yards.  It  was  fitted  with  a  triangular  bayonet. 

Spring  frog-  a  -  very  common  green  and  brownish  frog 
(liana  clamitans)  of  the  eastern  United  States.  It  usually 
is  irregularly  marked  with  small  black  spots,  and  the  legs 
are  barred  or  blotched  with  dusky,  b  The  leopard  frog. 
Spring  gun.  A  firearm  discharged  by  a  spring  when  this 
is  trodden  upon  or  i  j  otherwise  moved, 
sprlng'halt'  (l yrl-ig'h61t'),  n.  [ spring  -|-  halt  lameness, 
lame.]  A  kind  of  lameness  in  a  horse.  See  stringhalt. 
spring 'head'  (-liSd'L  n.  A  fountain  or  source, 
spring  herring-  Tlie  alewife  (Pomolobus  pseud harengus). 
Spring  hook,  a  A  hook  with  a  spring  snap  in  its  end  to 

t>revent  accidental  unhooking  ;  — called  also  snap  hook. 
>  Locomotives.  A  hook  to  fix  the  driving-wheel  spring  to 
the  frame,  c  A  supplementary  fishhook  which  springs 
down  and  secures  the  fish  when  the  latter  takes  the  baited 
barbed  hook  ;  —  called  also  snap  hook  and  spear  hook. 
springing  (springing),  pr.  &  vb.  n.  f  spring.  Hence  : 
n.  1.  a  Act  or  process  of  one  that  rings.  b  Growth  ; 
increase  ;  also,  that  which  springe  up  ;  a  shoot  ;  a  plant. 

2.  -4rc^.  a  The  line,  usually  horizontal,  through  the 
center  or  enters  of  the  curve  of  an  arch  and  the  point 
where  this  curve  is  tangent  to  the  vertical  line  of  the  im¬ 
post  ;  —  in  full,  springing  line,  b  TL  :  part  of  a  string  or 
hand  rail  where  a  curve  commences,  c  A  springer, 
springing  uae,  Law,  a  use  limited  to  arise  on  the  happening 
of  a  future  (certain  or  uncertain)  event  and  not  depending 
on  any  preceding  use  or  estate.  It  differs  from  a  shifting 
use  in  net  t>eing  in  derogation  of  any  prior  estate,  and 
from  a  remainder  in  not  being  limited  on 
a  particular  estate.  —  s.  wall.  Arch .,  a  wall 
to  take  the  hrust  c  f  an  arch, 
spring  ligament.  An  elastic  ligament 
of  the  sole  of  the  foot  connecting  the 
calcaneum  and  navicular  bone  and  sup¬ 
porting  the  head  of  the  astragalus, 
spring  mattress  a  A  bed  mattress  of 
hair  or  other  material  kept  distended 
and  rendered  elastic  by  springs,  b  A 
device  consisting  of  a  *  ric  of  small 
springs  or  spring  wires  oven  together 
and  kept  distended  by  a  rigid  frame. 

It  is  to  support  an  ordinary  mattress. 

Spring  rail,  a  A  rail  to  which  a  spring 
(or  springs)  is  attached,  as  in  a  piano  ac¬ 
tion.  See  action,  Rlust.  b  A  rail  kept 
in  position  by  a  spring,  as  in  some  rail¬ 
road  frogs. 

spring'tail'  (sprlng'tal'),  n.  Any  of  nu¬ 
merous  small  thysanuran  insects  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  suborder  Collembola.  They 


•tail  (Dege- 
ri  ffavocincta). 
Dorsal  views. 
Much  enlarged. 


have  two  elastic  caudal  stylets  which  can  be  bent  under 
the  abdomen  and  then  suddenly  extended  like  a  spring, 
thus  enabling  them  to  leap. 

spring'tide' (sprlug'tid7)  I  n.  The  season  of  spring;  the 
spring'time7  (-tim')  1  time  or  period  of  Spring, 

spring  tool.  A  tool  having  a  spring  as  an  essential  part 
of  its  construction ;  as :  a  A  glass  blower’s  tongs,  resem¬ 
bling  a  sugar  tongs  without  the  spoon  ends,  b  A  lathe  t  ool 
with  a  bend  near  the  point  to  give  a  slight  spring  making 
possible  a  light  finishing  cut. 

SPring'-tOOth'  har'row.  A  harrow  haying  teeth  consist¬ 
ing  oi  flat,  scroll-like  steel  springs  which  yield  to  rigid 
obstructions.  See  harrow,  Illust. 

spring  vetch-  A  common  European  vetch  ( Vicia  saliva) 
with  rather  large  purple  flowers,  grown  for  forage  in 
Europe,  and  naturalized  as  a  weed  in  the  United  States, 
spring  wheat,  barley,  oats,  ryo,  etc.  Wheat,  barley, 
etc.,  sown  in  the  spring  and  harvested  in  the  summer, 
spring'wort'  (sprTng'wflrt/),  n.  In  European  folklore,  a 
plant  having  certain  magical  powers,  as  drawing  down 
lightning,  splitting  open  a  mountain,  etc.  It  was  identi¬ 
fied  by  Grimm  with  caper  spurge. 

spring'y  (spring'!),  a. ;  spring'i-er  (-T-er) ;  spring'i-est. 
[From  spring.]  1.  Resembling,  having  the  qualities  of, 
or  pertaining  to,  a  spring  ;  elastic  ;  as,  springy  steel ;  a 
springy  step  ;  a  slight  but  springy  frame. 

2.  Abounding  with  springs  or  fountains  ;  wet  ;  spongy, 
sprin'kle  (sprnj'k’l),  v.  t.;  sprin'kled  (-k’ld);  sprin'- 
kling  (-kling).  [ME.  sprenkelen,  prob.  fr.  D.  sprenkelen 
to  sprinkle;  cf.  ME.  sprengen  to  sprinkle,  prop.,  to  make 
to  spring,  AS.  sprengan,  caus.  of  springan  to  spring  (see 
spring,  r.  i.) ;  but  also  G.  sprenkcl n  to  spot,  to  speckle,  to 
fleck,  sprenkel  a  spot,  peril,  akin  to  E.  freckle.]  1.  To 
scatter  in  drops  or  particles,  as  water,  seed,  etc. 

2.  To  scatter  on;  to  disperse  something  over  in  small 
drops  or  particles  ;  to  besprinkle. 

Many  a  colored  plume  sprinkled  with  gold.  Milton. 

3.  To  cleanse  with  a  few  drops,  or  a  small  quantity,  of 
water  ;  hence,  to  purify. 

Having  our  hearts  sprinkled  from  an  evil  conscience.  Hcb.  x.22 

4.  To  apply  a  few  drops  of  water  to  as  a  means  of  baptism  ; 
hence,  Colloq.  or  Derogatoi'y,  to  baptize  thus.  Cf.  baptize. 

sprin'kle,  v.  i.  1.  To  scatter  a  liquid,  or  any  flue  sub¬ 
stance,  so  that  it  may  fall  in  particles. 

And  the  priest  shall  .  .  .  sprinkle  of  the  oil  with  his  finger 
seven  times  nef ore  the  Lord.  Lev.  xiv  16. 

2.  To  rain  lightly  in  scattered  drops. 

3.  To  fly  or  be  scattered  in  small  drops  or  particles. 

4.  To  dart  or  twist  about.  Obs. 

sprin'kle,  n.  1.  A  sprinkling;  a  small  quantity  scattered, 
or  sparsely  distributed  ;  esp.,  a  slight  rain. 

2.  A  utensil  for  sprinkling ;  specif.,  an  aspergillum.  Obs. 

3.  Arch.  A  pattern  mottled  with  small  separate  figures, 
sprln'kler  <-kler),  n.  One  that  sprinkles,  as  a  device  for 

spraying  plants  or  lawns,  a  cart  for  sprinkling  roads,  a 
device  for  distributing  fine  fuel  over  a  boiler  fire,  etc. 
sprinkler  system  A  system  for  protection  against  fire 
in  buildings,  in  which  watei  pipes  are  so  distributed  that 
when  the  temperature  in  a  zone  reaches  a  predetermined 
point  a  valve  is  automatically  opened  and  water  is  sprin¬ 
kled  freely  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  excessive  heat, 
sprin'kiing  (-kling),  p.pr.  &  vb.  n.  of  sprinkle.  Hence:  n. 
Act  of  one  that  sprinkles,  or  a  quantity  sprinkled.  Specif. : 
a  Bookbinding.  The  scattering  of  small  drops  of  color  on 
the  compact  trimmed  edges  of  a  book,  b  A  small  quantity 
falling  in  scattered  drops  or  particles  ;  as,  a  sprinkling  of 
snow  ;  a  sprinkling  of  pepper,  c  A  small  number  scattered, 
or  as  if  scattered,  here  and  there;  as,  a  sprinkling  oi  people, 
sprint  (sprint),  v.  i.  ;  sprint'ed  ;  sprint'ing.  [ME.  spren- 
ten  to  leap,  run  ;  perh.  of  Scand.  orig.  ;  cf.  spurt  a  sudden 
effort.]  To  run  at  top  speed ;  to  rim  very  fast, 
sprint,  n.  Act  of  sprinting  ;  a  short  run  at  top  speed, 
sprint'er  (sprln'ter),  n.  One  who  sprints;  esp.,  one  who 
competes  in  sprint  races  :  as,  a  champion  sprinter. 
sprint  race.  A  short  foot  race  at  the  highest  speed,  usually, 
for  men,  of  less  than  a  quarter  of  a  mile, 
sprit  (sprit),  v.  i.  [AS.  spryttan  to  sprout,  bud.  See  sprout, 
v.  i.  ;  cf.  spurt,  v.  sprit  a  spar.]  To  sprout ;  bud  ;  ger¬ 
minate,  as  barley  steeped  for  malt. 

sprit  (sprit),  v.  t.  [See  sprit,  v.  {.]  To  eject  forcibly  from 
a  narrow  opening ;  to  spurt  out.  Obs.  Sir  T.  Browne. 
sprit,  n.  [ME.  spret,  AS.  spreot  a  sprit,  spear  ;  akin  to  D. 
spriet ,  and  E.  sprout ,  sprit ,  v.  t.  &  i.  See  sprout,  v.  i.] 

1.  Naut.  a  A  small  pole  or  spar  which  crosses  a  fore-and- 
aft  sail,  called  a  spritsail,  diagonally  from  the  mast  near 
the  tack  of  the  sail  to  the  upper  aftmost  corner,  which  it 
extends  and  elevates.  Its  lower  end  rests  in  a  loop,  called 
a  snotter,  attached  to  the  mast;  the  upper  end  fits  into  a 
becket  or  cringle  at  the  peak,  b  A  bowsprit.  Obs.  or  R. 

2.  A  boat  pole.  Obs.  A*  II. 

3  Wireless  Telcg.  A  crosspiece  to  extend  the  aerial  wire 
or  antenna. 

sprite  (sprit),  n.  [ME.  sprit ,  OF.  &  F.  esprit,  fr.  L.  spi- 
ritus.  See  spirit;  cf.  sprightly.]  1.  The  life;  vital 
essence;  spirit;  also,  a  soul ;  person.  Obs.  or  Archaic. 

2.  a  The  mind  or  mental  faculties ;  also,  disposition  ;  mood. 
Obs.  b  Mental  stimulation  ;  inspiration.  Obs. 

3.  A  shade;  ghost ;  spirit ;  also,  an  apparition. 

Gaping  graves  received  the  wandering,  guilty  sprite.  Dryden. 


4.  An  elf  ;  fairy  ;  goblin. 

5.  Any  of  several  swift-running  beach  crabs  of  the  genufi 
Ocypode,  esp.  the  American  species  O.  arenaria. 

6  A  kind  of  short  arrow.  Obs.  Bacon . 

sprite  (sprit),  v.  t.  To  haunt,  as  a  sprite.  Obs Shak. 
sprit'sail'  (sprlt'sal';  ?iuut.  -s’l),  n.  Naut.  a  A  sail  extended 
by  a  sprit,  b 
A  sail  f  o  r- 
merly  hung 
under  the 
bowsprit, 
from  a  yard. 

On  large  old- 
time  vessels 
there  was 
sometimes  a 
spritsail  top¬ 
sail  and  even 

topgalVant-  a' b  SPri,9!nlB  a  3ml  »• 

sail,  farther  forward  on  the  bowsprit  or  jib  booms, 
sprock'et  (sprok'gt ;  -It ;  151),  n.  [Orig.  uncert.]  1.  Mach. 
a  A  tooth  or  projection,  as  on  the  periphery  of  a  wheel, 
shaped  so  as  to  engage  with  a  chain,  b  A  sprocket  wheel. 
2.  Arch.  =  chantlate.  Sometimes  written  sproket. 
sprocket  wheel  Mach.  A  wheel  with  cogs  or  sprockets 
to  engage  with  the  links  of  a  pitch  chain,  or  accurately 
pitched  blocks  on  a  cable,  etc.  ;  —  called  also  (when  used 
with  a  chain)  chain  wheel.  Cf .  chain  gear. 
sprout  (sprout),  v.  i. ;  sitvOUt'ed  ;  sprout'ing.  [ME. 
sprouten ,  spruten ,  AS.  sprutan  ;  akin  to  OFries.  spruta,  D. 
spruiten,  G.  spr  lessen,  Sw.  spruta  to  squirt,  to  spout.  Cf. 
sprit,  r.  t.  d:  i.,  sprit  a  spar,  sruRT  to  gusli  out.]  1-  To 
germinate,  as  a  seed  ;  to  push  out  new  shoots ;  hence,  of  an 
animal  or  vegetable,  to  grow  rapidly  like  young  shoots. 

2.  To  shoot  into  ramifications.  Obs.  Bacon. 

Sprout,  t\  t.  1.  To  cause  to  sprout ;  as,  rain  sprouts  6eed. 
2.  To  deprive  of  sprouts  ;  as,  to  sprout  potatoes.  Dial. 
sprout,  7i.  [From  strout,  v. ;  cf.  ME.  sprote  a  sprout, 
sprig,  AS.  sprote  ;  akin  to  Icel.  sproti,  G.  £/>ro«e.]  1.  The 
shoot  of  a  plant ;  e6p. :  a  A  shoot  from  the  seed,  b  The 
young  growth  from  a  root  or  tuber,  c  A  shoot  or  sucker 
from  the  root  or  trunk  of  a  tree. 

2.  pi.  Brussels  sprouts. 

sprouting  (sprouting),  v.pr.  <£  vb.  n.  of  sprout.  Hence:  n. 
[See  sprout,  v.  i.j  1.  Metal.  =  spitting. 

2.  The  sudden  great  expansion  of  certain  forms  of  graphite, 
when  heated  to  a  certain  degree. 

3.  Bot.  In  mycology,  =  gemmation. 

sprouting  fungus,  a  fungus  which  reproduces  vegetatively 
by  gemmation,  as  yeast. 

spruce  (sproos),  n.  [ME.  Spruce  or  Pruse  (cf.  F.  Prusse) 
Prussia.  So  named  because  it  was  first  known  as  a  native 
of  Prussia.]  1.  [ Cap .]  The  country  of  Prussia.  Obs. 

2.  a  Any  piuaceous  tree  of  the  genus  Pi  tea.  They  are 

handsome  trees  with  dense  evergreen  foliage  forming  a 
conical  head.  Many 
species,  esp.  the 

Norway  spruce  (P. 
abies ),  are  among  ;ri|^gjs| 
the  most  valuable 
ornamental  coni¬ 
fers.  The  American 
black  spruce  (P. 

maid  ana )  is  now  ^ 

widely  used  in  mak-  ^ 

ing  wood  pulp.  See 
Picea.  b  The  wood 
of  any  of  these trees.  White  Spruce  (Picea  canadensis).  Leaves 
It  is  light,  soft,  and  and  Cones, 

moderately  strong,  less  resinous  than  pine,  and  used  for 
timbers,  joists,  etc.  Cf.  fir,  2  b. 

3.  Any  of  several  ether  coniferous  trees,  as  the  Douglas 
spruce ,  hemlock  spruce,  etc. 

4.  Any  of  various  articles  formerly  so  called  as  being 
brought  from  Prussia ;  as:  a  A  sort  of  superior  leather 
which  was  formerly  in  use,  as  in  making  jerkins,  armor, 
etc.  b  A  kind  of  coffer  or  chest,  c  A  kind  of  yellow 
ocher.  All  Obs. 

5.  An  oar  made  of  the  wood  of  the  spruce. 

spruce,  a. ;  spruc'er  (sproos'er) ;  spruc'est  (aproos'Sst). 
[From  ME.  Spruce  Prussia  ;  cf.  spruce,  n.,  4  a.J  1.  Neat 
and  dapper  ( sometimes  implying  lack  of  dignity ) ; 
smart ;  trim. 

lie  i6  so  spnice  that  he  can  never  be  genteel.  Tatler. 
2.  Overnice  ;  affectedly  fastidious  ;  fussy. 

Forth  steps  the  spruce  philosopher.  Cowpcr. 
Syn.  — Neat,  trim,  dapper.  See  finical. 

—  spruce'ly,  adv.  —  spruceriiess,  n. 

spruce,  v.  t.  <t-  i. ;  spruced  (sproost);  sprucing  (sproos'lng). 
To  dress  smartly  ;  to  give  or  restore  a  look  of  neatness  to  ; 

—  often  with  up  ;  as,  she  spruced  herself  up.  Now  Colloq. 
spruce  beer.  1.  A  beer  brought  from  Prussia.  Obs. 

2.  A  beverage  flavored  with  spruce,  esp.  one  made  from 
its  twigs  and  leaves  boiled  with  molasses  or  sugar  and  fer¬ 
mented  with  yeast ;  also,  a  fermented  beverage  made  with 
an  extract  of  spruce  twigs  and  leaves. 


spring  bolt.  Locks.  A  bolt  re¬ 
tracted  by  pressure  and  shot  by 
a  spring* when  the  pressure  is 
released.  [pass,  2.1 

spring  bows.  See  bow  com-| 
spring  catarrh.  Med.  Conjunc¬ 
tivitis  recurring  each  spring, 
spring  cotter  <>■  key.  A  cotter, 
key,  or  pin  formed  of  elastic 
metnl  bent  double,  used  as  a 
split  pin.  Chic  flu  IT.  S. 
spring  cowslip*  The  marsh  mar¬ 
igold.  IT.  S. 

spring  dividers.  Dividers  with 
leg9  connected  by  a  spring  how. 
Bpringe.  r.  t.  [ME.  sj»rcng<  n.  See 
sprinkle.]  Sprinkle.  Obs. 
springs  (sprTnj  ;  sprlnzli),  a. 
[Cf.  dial,  springe  to  spring,  AS. 
sprengan  to  cause  to  spring.] 
Supple  :  a -rile.  Dial.  Eng. 
spring'fln  ger.  n.  Med.  A  con¬ 
dition  in  which  flexion  and  ex¬ 
tension  of  the  finger  hevond 
certain  points  are  obstructed, 
spring 'fish  .  n.  The  miller’s- 
thumn,  which  lives  in  springs 
and  small  streams, 
spring  flood.  Spring  tide. 


spring  fly.  A  caddis  fly,  which 
appears  m  the  spring.  ’  [grass, 
spring  grass.  Sweet  vernal, 
spring'haae'  (sprlng'hiis').  n. 
[S.  African  D.  See  spring 
hare.]  The  jumping  hare, 
spring'-head  ed,  «.  Having 
heads  that  spring  forth  afresh; 
—  of  hydras.  Obs. 
spring*  heel.  Shocmaking.  A 
heel  formed  by  bending,  or 
springing,  the  sole  down  over  a 
i  thickness  of  leather  betweenthe 
sole  and  upper. 

spring  hoo.  A  hinged  blade  for 
a  wheel  line,  held  by  a  spring  so 
1  ns  to  yield  to  obstructions, 
spring'i-ness  (sprlng'l-n£s),  n. 
See -ness.  [time.  Obs.  I 

spring'ing  time',  n.  Spring- 1 
spring  key  =  spring  cotter. 

;  spring  latch.  A  latch  that  fas¬ 
tens  with  a  spring. 

Bprin'gla  (sprTp'g’l),  n.  [Sec 
spring,  n.  If  v. ;  springe.]  A 
,  sprintre.  Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 
spring  'leas.  <>.  See -less. 
sprlng'let  (spring'let),  n.  A 
1  little  spring  ;  a  streamlet. 


spring  lily.  White  dogtooth 
violet. 

spring  lock,  padlock,  etc.  Any 
lock,  pndlock,  etc.,  which  fas¬ 
tens  with  a  spring  holt, 
spring  oats.  See  spring  wii  eat. 
springold.  t* sprinoal.  (lock. I 
spring  padlock.  See  spring.  | 
spring  pole.  A  flexible  elastic 
pole  used  to  act  ns  a  spring, 
spring  poppy.  Prickly  poppy, 
spring  ring-  =  piston  ring. 
spring  rye-  Sec  spring  wheat. 
spring  salmon.  Quinnat salmon, 
spring  stay.  Xaut.  A  preventer 
stay,  to  assist  the  regular  one. 
spring  steel.  A  variety  of  steel, 
elastic,  strong,  and  tough,  rolled 
for  springs,  etc. 

spring  temper.  A  temper  in¬ 
duced  in  steel  by  hardening 
and  tempering  in  the  ordinary 
way  and  then  reheating  until 
the*  steel  assumes  a  bright  blue 
color  (about  570°  F.).  which  in¬ 
creases  its  upper  limit  of  elastic¬ 
ity.  —  spring '-tem  pered,  a. 
spring  tide.  See  tide. 
spring  valrs.  A  valve  closed  by 


|  a  spring  ;  esp.,  a  spring  safety 
valve.  See  safety  valve  a 
spring  wa^hor.  An  elastic  wash- 
j  er  ;  esp.,  a  strong  fiat  spiral 
spring  of  one  or  two  turns.  Cf. 
l.OCK  NUT. 

spring  weir.  A  kind  of  weir 
which  may  be  lowered  at  ebb 
and  raised  at  flood.  Local ,  U.  S. 

I  spring'-wheat'  States.  See 
wheat  States. 
spring'wornv'  (aprlng'wOrm'), 
la.  A  pin  worm, 
sprink,  n.  a  A  sprinkle  or  drop 
Obs.  b  A  crack  ;  flaw.  Obs.— 
v.  t.  i.  To  sprinkle.  Obs.  or 
Dial.  Eng. 

sprink,  n.  Smart.  Obs. 

,  sprin'kled  (sprlp'k'ld),  p.  a. 

I  Having  small  spots  of  color,  as 
j  from  sprinkling, 
sprln'kler,  »\  t.  To  provide 
|  with  automatic  fire  sprinklers, 
sprint  (sprint),  n.  (;  ”.  Springe; 
j  snare.  Dial.  Eng. 

8prtn'tle,  n.  [Cf.  AS.  spri/tele 
a  twig.]  A  twig.  Obs.  [Eng. I 
sprit  ( sprit),  v.  i.  To  split.  Dial.  | 
sprit,  n.  1.  Shoot;  sprout.  Obs. 


2.  A  rush  or  rushlike  plant. 
Scot.  6f  Dial.  Eng. 

3.  One  of  the  fine  dark  specks 
in  unbleached  linen;  —  often/)/, 
sprite.  Spright.  Ref.  Sp. 
sprite,  n.  [Cf.  speioht.  1  The 
green  woodpecker.  Local,  Eng 
sprita'ful.  sprite  'fal-ly,  etc. 
v  ars  of  sprightful,  etc. 
sprite 'ly.  Sprightly.  H>f.  Sp. 
sprit'ish-ly  (sprlt'lBh-lI),  a<!v 
In  the  manner  of  a  sprite  or  elf; 
hence,  mischievously.  Rare. 
spritsail  yard.  Naut.  A  yard 
across  a  bowsprit  to  support  a 
spritsail,  in  old-time  vessels. 
sprlt'-tail7  (sprlt'taU),  v.  The 
pintail  duck.  Local ,  /'  S. 
sprit'tr  (-T),  a.  Full  of  sprits 
(or  rushes).  Scot. 

sproat  hook,  or  sproat(spr5t),  n. 
A  kind  of  fishhook.  See  fish¬ 
hook,  I/lust. 

sprogue  (sprfig),  n.  Sr  v.  Ramble. 
Dial.  Eng. 

sproll  (sproil),  n.  Energy  ;  ac¬ 
tivity  ;  agility.  Dial.  Eng.  — a. 
Energetic  ;  active.  Dial.  Eng. 
sprok'et.  Var.  of  sprocket, 2. 


sprong 

var.  of 


(sprCng).  Dial.  Eng. 


sprong  Obs.  pret.  of  spring. 
sprong,  n.  The  house  sparrow. 
Local .  Brit. 

spronke.  n.  [AS.  wraiica.]  A 
snoot  ;  u  sprout.  Obs. 
sproot  (sproot).  Scot.  &  dial. 
Lng.  var.  of  sprout. 
spro6e  (sprOz),  n  Sr  v.  I3rag  j 
swagger.  Scot.  Sr  Dial.  Eng. 
Bprot.  sprotte.  +  sprat. 
sprot  (sprOt),  sprote  (sprdt),  n. 
ICf.  AS  sprot  u  shoot,  sprout, 
twig,  and  Icel.  siiroti.)  Obs.  or 
|  Scot.  Sr  Dial.  Eng.  1.  A  twig  ; 

1  stick;  splinter:  also,  a  fragment. 
2.  Coarse  grass;  also,  a  r u  e h 
j  (Jun  cits  articulatus). 
sprot'tle  (sprbt'’!),  «  Sr  v.  [Cf. 
s prattle  ]  Struggle  to  regain 
one’s  footing.  Dial.  Eng. 
i  sproty,  a.  Thin  ;  small.  Obs. 
sproul.  d*  SPRAWL, 
sprout  cell  Mycology.  A  cell 
developed  by  gemmation  from 
a  similar  mother  ceil, 
spruce  fir.  Any  true  spruce,  fcqp. 
I  the  Norway  spruce 


ale,  senate,  efire,  Sin,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofa;  eve,  Svent,  6nd,  rec«nt,  maker;  ice,  111;  old,  dbey,  orb,  ftdd,  sSft,  cdnnect ;  use,  unite,  urn,  ap,  circus,  menu , 

Q  Foreign  Word.  +  Obsolete  Variant  of»  +  combined  with*  ■  ecusla. 
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spruce  grouse  or  partridge.  The  Canada  grouse  (Cana- 
chiles  canadensis). 
spruce  pine  a  Any  of  vari¬ 
ous  American  pines,  as  Pinas 
glabra,oi  the  sout  hern  United 
States,  with  light,  soft  wood 
and  small  oblong  cones,  P. 
echinata,  of  the  southern  and 
middle  United  States,  etc. 
b  The  hemlock,  c  The  black 
spruce. 

spruce  sawfly.  An  Ameri¬ 
can  sawfly  (Lon kurus  abielis) 
whose  larva  defoliates  the 
spruce,  fir,  and  pine.  See  saw- 
ply,  Illust. 

sprue  (sproo),  n.  [Orig.  un- 
cert.]  Founding,  a  The  hole 
through  which  metal  is  poured 
into  the  gate  and  thence  into 
the  mold,  b  The  waste  piece 
cast  in  this  hole;  hence,  dross, 
sprung  molding  or  mould¬ 
ing.  Arch,  a  A  loose  mold¬ 
ing  bent  to  a  curved  outline.  Spruce  Partridge  ( Canachites 
b  A  cornice,  surbase,  or  the  canadensis),  Male 
like,  worked  in  a  board  set  at  an  angle  with  the  wall  sur¬ 
face  to  give  projection, 
spry  (spri),  a. ;  spri'er  or  spry'kr 
(-er) ;  spri'est  or  spry'est.  [Cf. 

Sw.  dial,  sprygg  lively,  skittish.] 

Nimble ;  active ;  vigorous,  as  for 
leaping  or  running  ;  brisk  ;  spright¬ 
ly.  Colloq  <t*  Dial. 

She  ia  as  spry  as  a  cricket 

A’.  Judd  ( Margaret ) 
spud  (spud)  7i.  [ME.  spudde  a  dig¬ 
ging  tool ;  cf.  Dan.  spyd  a  spear.] 

1.  A  dagger.  Obs. 

2.  A  sharp,  narrow  spade,  some¬ 
times  with  prongs  instead  of  a 
smooth  blade,  and  commonly  having  a  long  handle,  used 
esp.  for  digging  up  large-rooted  weeds ;  also,  a  similarly 
shaped  implement,  as  one  for  removing  the  bark  from  tim¬ 
ber,  or  for  recovering  a  tool  from  a  tube  well. 

My  spud  these  nettles  from  the  stone  can  part.  Sw\ft. 

3.  A  sharp-pointed  vertical  post  or  pile,  commonly  one  of 
four,  which  can  be  forced  by  a  tackle  or  by  power  through 
a  socket  in  a  floating  or  a  land  dredge  or  scow  to  anchor  it. 

4.  Surv.  A  nail  driven  into  something  for  a  mark. 

5.  A  potato.  Dial.  &  Colloq. 

0.  Something  short  and  thick  ;  as  :  a  A  small  child  or  a 
thickset  man.  Died.  Eng.  b  A  piece  of  fried  dough.  Lo¬ 
cal, U.S.  C  A  baby’s  chubby  hand,  d  }>!.  Money.  Slang. 
spud,  v.  t.  ;  spud'ded  ;  spud'ding.  1.  To  dig,  remove,  or 
otherwise  treat  with  a  spud  ;  as,  to  spud  up  weeds. 

2.  Well  Boring.  To  work  (the  boring  tool)  by  means  of 
the  bull  wheel  alone  in  starting  an  oil  well, 
spume  (spurn),  n.  [L.  spuma.  Cf.  pumice,  foam.]  Frothy 
matter  raised  on  liquids  by  boiling,  effervescence,  or  agita¬ 
tion  ;  froth  ;  foam ;  scum. 

spume,  r.  i.  ;  spumed  (spumd) ;  spum'ing  (spum'Tng).  [L. 
spuma  re.']  To  froth  ;  foam. 

spu  raes'cent  (spu-mes'ent),  a.  [L.  spumescens ,  p.  pr.  of 
spumescere  to  grow  foamy,  fr.  sj/uma  foam.]  Like  froth 
or  foam  ;  foaming.  —  spu  mes'cence  (-ens),  n. 
spu'mous  (spu'mws),  a.  [L.  spuinosus ,  fr.  spuma  foam  : 
cf.  F.  spumeux.]  Consisting  of,  containing,  or  covered 
with,  froth,  scum,  or  foam  ;  frothy  ;  foamy, 
spum'y  (spum'T),  a.  Covered  with,  or  marked  by,  foam 
or  froth  ;  spumous ;  as,  spumy  waves.  Dryden. 
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spun  (spun),  prel.  & p.  ]>.  of  spin.  —  spun  glass,  glass  drawn 
into  a  thread  while  liquid.  —  g.  gold,  s.  silver,  threads  formed 
by  winding  slender  ribbons  of  gold  or  silver  around  fiber 
threads.  —  g.  hay,  hay  twisted  into  ropes  for  convenient 
carriage.  —  s.  silk,  a  cheap  article  made  from  floss  silk, 
carded  and  spun,  often  mixed  with  cotton.  —  s.  silver. 
See  spun  gold,  above.  —  a.  yarn.  Naut .,  small  rope,  or  stuff, 
formed  of  two  or  more  rope  yarns  loosely  twisted,  used 
for  seizings,  etc. 

spunk  (spuqk),  n.  Also  sponk.  [Gael,  spong  tinder, 
sponge,  or  lr.  sponc ,  fr.  L.  spongia.  Cf.  sponge,  punk.] 

1.  Wood  that  readily  takes  fire  ;  touchwood  ;  also,  a  kind 
of  tinder  made  from  a  species  of  fungus  ;  punk. 

2.  A  spark  or  gleam  ;  a  little  fire  ;  touchwood  ;  also,  a  sul¬ 
phur  match.  “  Some  spunks  of  decency.”  Stevenson. 

3.  Spirit ;  mettle  ;  pluck  ;  also,  anger  ;  passion,  ('olloq. 
A  lawless  and  dangerous  set,  men  of  spunk ,  and  spirit,  nnd 

power,  both  of  mind  and  body.  Prof.  Wilson. 

spunk,  v.  i.  To  catch  fire  ;  to  kindle  ;  —  in  the  phrases  : 
to  gpunk  out,  to  be  found  out;  to  spunk  jp,  to  kindle  in 
temper  or  determination.  Colloq. 
spunk'y  (spuqk'T),  a.;  spunk'i-er  (-T-er) ;  spunk'i-est. 


Full  of  spunk  ;  quick  ;  spirited  ;  plucky  ;  mettlesome  ; 
also,  irritable  ;  touchy.  Colloq. 

spur  (spQr),  n.  [ME.  spare ,  spore ,  AS.  spurn ,  spora  ;  akin 
to  D.  spoor ,  G.  sporn ,  OHG.  sporo ,  Icel.  spori ,  Dan.  spore , 
Sw.  sporre ,  and  to  AS.  spor  a  trace,  footstep,  spyi'ian  to 
trace,  track,  examine,  and  E.  spurn.  Cf.  spere,  spoor, 
spurn.]  1.  A  pointed  implement  secured  to  the  heel,  or 
above  the  heel,  of  a  horseman,  to  urge 
the  horse  by  its  pressure.  Modern 
spurs  usually  have  a  small  wheel,  or 
rowel,  with  short  points.  Spurs  were 
formerly  a  badge  of  knighthood. 

2.  A  goad  to  action;  an  incitement. 

Fame  is  the  $/>»/?•  that  the  clear  spirit  doth 
raise.  Milton. 

3-  Something  that  projects  like,  or 
suggests,  a  spur  ;  as  :  a  A  projecting  Spurs  (two  forms), 
root  or  short  branch  of  a  tree,  b  Ergot  of  rye.  c  Mining. 
A  branch  of  a  vein,  d  Mach.  Short  for  spur  wheel,  e 
Railroading  Short  for  spur  track,  f  A  spiked  boot  sole 
worn  by  whalers  when  standing  on  the  carcass  of  a  whale, 
to  strip  off  the  blubber ;  also,  a  spike  in  the  boot  sole, 
g  Ceramics.  A  stilt,  h  Sporting,  A  gaff  for  a  gamecock, 
i  A  climbing  iron,  j  The  cutting  part  of  an  auger  point, 
k  A  wing  dam  to  deflect  a  river  current. 

4.  Any  stiff,  sharp  spine,  as  on  the  wings  and  legs  of  cer¬ 
tain  birds,  on  the  legs  of  insects,  etc. ;  esp.,  the  spine  on 
a  cock’s  leg,  a  horny  modification  of  the  skin  surrounding  a 
bony  core  attached  to  the  metatarsus.  It  is  used  in  fighting, 
as  are  those  on  the  w’ings  of  various  birds. 

5.  But.  Any  hollow  projecting  spurlike  ap¬ 
pendage  of  a  corolla  or  calyx,  as  in  the 
flowers  of  larkspur,  columbine,  etc.  The 
spur  is  usually  a  nectary. 

6  Hort.  A  very  short  branch,  bearing 
fruit  buds,  as  in  the  apple  tree  ;  also,  a 
branch  of  several  years’  growth,  kept  short 
by  annual  pruning,  as  in  the  grapevine. 

7-  Shipbuilding  ti*  Naut.  a  A  piece  of  tim¬ 
ber  fixed  on  the  bilge  ways  before  launch¬ 
ing,  having  the  upper  ends  bolted  to  the  vessel’s  side,  b 
A  curved  piece  of  timber  serving  as  a  half  beam  to  support 
the  deck  where  a  whole  beam  cannot  be  placed,  c  =  sruR 
shore,  d  The  ram  of  a  war  vessel.  Rare,  e  A  projection, 
or  prong,  on  the  arm  of  an  anchor,  esp.  a  modern  stock¬ 
less  anchor,  to  assist  in  catching  hold  of  the  bottom. 


Flower  of  Lark¬ 
spur,  showing 
Spur. 


8.  Fort,  a  A  wall  that  crosses  a  part  of  a  rampart  and 
joins  to  an  inner  wall.  Now  Rare,  b  A  tower  or  block¬ 
house  forming  a  salient  in  the  outer  works  before  the  port. 
Obs.  c  In  permanent  fortifications,  a  buttress  of  masonry 
projecting  at  intervals  from  a  wall  which  requires  reen¬ 
forcement  to  resist  the  pressure  of  the  earth. 

9.  Arch,  a  A  short  wooden  brace  of  a  post,  b  A  projec¬ 
tion  from  the  round  base  of  a  column,  occupying  the 
angle  of  a  square  plinth  upon  which  the  base  rests,  or 
bringing  the  bottom  bed  of  the  base  to  a  nearly  square 
form.  It  is  generally  carved  as  a  claw  in  leafage. 

10.  Carp.  A  brace  strengthening  a  post  and  some  con¬ 
nected  part,  as  a  rafter  or  crossbeam  ;  a  strut. 

11.  A  ridge  or  lesser  elevation  that  extends  from  a  moun¬ 
tain,  or  range  of  mountains,  projecting  to  some  distance 
in  a  lateral  direction,  or  at  right  angles. 

a  spur  in  the  head,  a  glass  of  liquor.  Scot .  &  Dial .  Ena.  — 
on  the  spur  of  the  moment,  on  hasty  impulse  ;  prompted  by 
the  occasion. 

spur,  v.  t.;  spurred  (spdrd) ;  spur'ring.  1.  To  prick  with 
spurs ;  to  urge  or  goad  with  or  as  if  with  spurs ;  as,  to  1 
spur  a  horse  ;  hence,  to  incite  ;  stimulate  ;  instigate;  drive. 

Love  will  not  be  spurred  to  what  it  loathes  Shak. 

2.  To  put  spurs  on  ;  as,  a  spurred  boot. 

3.  To  prop  ;  brace  ;  —  often  with  up.  Dial.  Eng. 
spur,  v.  i.  To  spur  on  one’s  horse ;  to  travel  with  great 

expedition ;  to  hasten  ;  hence,  to  press  forward  in  any 
course  or  pursuit.  “Now  spurs  the  lated  traveler.”  Shak. 
spur  fowl-  Any  of  several  Indian  gallinaceous  birds  of  t  he 
genus  Ca/loperdix ,  allied  to  the  painted  quail  and  bamboo  j 
partridges.  The  males  have  two  or  more  spurs  on  each  leg. 
spurge  (spQrj),  n.  [OF.  espurge ,  F.  Spurge ,  fr.  OF.  es- 
purgier  to  purge,  L.  expur  gore.  See  expurgate,  purge.] 
Any  plant  of  the  genus  Euphorbia,  esp.  when  of  weedy 
habit.  See  Euphorbia. 

spur  gear-  Mach.  A  spur  wheel ;  also,  gear  consisting  es¬ 
sentially  of  such  wheels.  —  spur  gearing, 
spurge  flax,  a  An  acrid  evergreen  thymelseaeeous  shrub 
of  southern  Europe  ( Daphne  gnidium)  with  crowded  nar¬ 
row  leaves  and  fibrous  bark  used  in  paper  making,  b 
Sometimes,  the  spurge  laurel. 

spur'-heeled'  (spOr'lield'),  a.  Having  the  claw  of  the 
hind  toe  elongated  and  straight,  as  the  larks. 
spu'ri-OUS  (spu'rT-ws),  a.  [L.  sj/urius.]  1.  Of  illegitimate 
birth;  bastard.  “  Her  spurious  firstborn.”  Milton. 


2.  Not  proceeding  from  the  true  source,  or  from  the  source 
pretended  ;  not  genuine  ;  counterfeit;  false. 

3.  But.  False  ;  superficially  like  but  morphologically  un¬ 
like  ;  as.  a  spurious  fruit ;  a  spurious  dissepiment,  etc. 
Syn.  —  Bastard,  counterfeit,  false,  adulterate,  suppositi¬ 
tious,  fictitious.  See  artificial. 

spurious  disk,  A.stron.,  the  small  apparent  circular  disk  of  a 
star  as  seen  in  the  telescqpe,  which  varies  inversely  with 
the  diameter  of  the  objective.  —  s.  dissepiment,  hot.,  a  false 
dissepiment.  See  dissepiment,  2  a  —  a.  fruit,  But .,  a  pseudo- 
carp.  —  8.  olive,  the  heartwood.  Australia.  —  s.  primary,  s. 
quill,  the  first,  or  outer,  primary  quill  when  rudimentary  or 
much  reduced  in  size,  as  in  certain  singing  birds. —  a.  rain¬ 
bow.  See  rainbow,  1.  —  a.  sarsaparilla,  an  Australian  faba- 
ceous  climbing  shrub  ( Hardenbcrgia  in  on  oj  thy  I la),  tv Lose 
root  is  sometimes  used  as  a  substitute  for  sarsaparilla.—  a. 
vein .Zool..  in  >«  rtain  flies  (most  SyiqihidsB),  a  longitudinal 
thickening  of  t  he  membrane  of  the  wing,  resembling  a  true 
vein  or  nervine.  —  s.  wing,  the  bastard  wing  (w  hich  see). 
—  spu'ri-ouB-ly,  adv.  — spu'ri-ous-ness.  n. 
spur'less  (spfir'ISs),  a.  Having  no  spurs.  —  spurlees  violet, 
an  Australian  violet  (  Viola  heaeracea)  having  a  spurless 
corolla. 

spurn  (spflrn),  i.  t.;  spurned  (spCirnd);  spurn'ing.  [ME. 
spurnen  to  kick  against,  to  stumble  over,  AS.  spurn  an  to 
kick,  off  end  ;  akin  to  spurn  spur,  OS.  &  OHG.  spurnan 
to  kick,  Icel.  spyrna,  L.  spernrre  to  despise,  Skr.  sphur  to 
jerk,  to  push.  Cf.  spur.]  1.  To  strike  against  with  the 
foot ;  to  drive  back  or  away  as  with  the  foot ;  to  kick. 

[The  bird]  with  his  feet  will  spurn  adown  his  cup.  Chaucer. 

2.  To  scratch  or  6crape  with  the  foot,  as  a  fowl ;  also,  to 
hit  or  strike  (the  foot)  against  something.  Obs. 

3.  To  reject  with  disdain  ;  to  scorn  to  receive  or  accept  ; 
to  treat  with  contempt;  as,  to  spurn  an  offer. 

spurn,  v.  i.  1.  To  kick  or  toss  up  the  heels.  Obs.  or  R. 

The  drunken  chairman  in  the  kennel  spurns.  Gay. 

2.  To  stumble  ;  as,  to  spurn  at  a  stoue.  Obs.  Chaucer . 

3.  To  rush  in  headlong  haste.  Obs. 

4.  To  manifest  disdain  in  rejecting  anything ;  to  make 
contemptuous  opposition  or  resistance. 

Nay.  more,  to  spurn  at  your  most  royal  image.  Shak. 
spurn,  ii.  1.  A  kick;  a  blow  with  the  foot.  R.  Milton. 

2.  Headlong  haste.  Obs. 

3.  Disdainful  rejection;  contemptuous  treatment. 

The  insolence  of  office,  nnd  the  snurns 

That  patient  merit  of  the  unworthy  takes  Shak. 

4.  Mining.  A  small,  short  pillar  of  coal  temporarily  left 
within  the  seam  to  support  the  coal  above  during  holing. 

spur  pruning.  Hort .  A  method  of  pruning  in  grapevines, 
etc.,  in  which  the  shoots  of  the  previous  season  are  cut 
back  to  spurs  with  one  or  two  buds, 
spurred  (spfird),  a.  1.  Wearing  spurs  ;  furnished  with  a 
spur  or  spurs  ;  also,  having  shoots  or  6pines  like  spurs. 

2.  Affected  with  spur,  or  ergot;  as,  spuired  rye. 
spurred  butterfly  pea,  any  butterfly  pea  of  the  genus  Brad- 
bit  ryu,  esp.  B.  virgiiiiana.  —  a.  corolla,  But.,  a  corolla  com¬ 
posed  of  spurred  petals  or  segments.  —  b.  gentian,  any  gen- 
tianaceous  plant  of  the  genus  Tetragnnnn/hus ,  in  wdiich  the 
corolla  is  spurred  at  the  angles.  —  a.  violet,  a  European  vio¬ 
let  (  Viola  rah  amt  a)  having  flow  ers  with  a  very  long  spur, 
spur  royal  ( (sptir  roi'dl;  -ri'fil;  royal  being  formerly 
spur  ryal  )  commonly  pronounced  rl'fzl).  A  gold  coin 
of  James  I.  worth  15  shillings ;  — from  a  design  on  its  re¬ 
verse  resembling  the  rowel  of  a  spur.  See  ryal. 
spur'ry  (spur'!),  7i.  [D.  or  OF.  spurrie;  cf.  G.  spergel , 

NL.  Spergida.]  a  A  small  white-flowered  European  siie- 
uaceous  weed  ( Spergula  arvensis)  with  wliorled  filiform 
leaves,  b  Any  of  several  other  small  silenaceous  herbs. 
See  sand  spukry. 

spur  shall.  Any  of  several  marine  rhipidoglossate  gastro¬ 
pods  of  the  genus  Imperator  having  a  conical  shell  with 
the  margin  toothed  somew  hat  like  the  rowel  of  a  spur, 
spurt  (spfirt),  t».  i.;  spurt'ed  ;  spurt'ing.  [Also  spirt ;  orig. 
same  word  ns  sprit ;  ME.  sprntien  to  sprout,  AS.  spjyttan. 
See  sprit,  v.i.,  sprout,  v.t.j  1.  To  sprout ;  shoot  up.  Obs. 

2.  To  gush  suddenly  or  violently  out,  as  liquor  from  a 
cask  or  a  confined  place  ;  to  spout  forth  ;  to  jet. 

Thus  the  small  jet,  which  hasty  hands  unlock, 

Spurts  in  the  gardener’s  eyes  who  turns  the  cock.  Pope. 
spurt  v.  t.  To  expel,  or  force  out,  as  a  liquid,  in  a  stream 
or  jet  ;  to  squirt;  as,  to  spurt  water  from  the  mouth, 
spurt,  n.  1.  A  shoot ;  a  bud.  Obs.  Holland  {Pliny). 
2  A  sudden  violent  gushing  forth,  as  of  liquor  ;  a  jet. 

3.  A  sudden  violent  outbreak,  as  of  feeling. 

A  spurt  ol  insurrectionary  fire  had  broken  out  in  Italy.  Froude. 
spurt,  n.  [Cf.  Icel.  spret/r  a  spurt,  spring,  run,  spretta 
to  spurt,  spring,  prob.  for  orig.  sprenta.  Cf.  sprint.]  A 
sudden  manifestation  of  pent-up  strength  or  energy  ;  an 
increased  exertion  for  a  short  time  ;  as,  a  spurt  in  a  race, 
spurt,  v.  i.  To  make  a  spurt.  See  4th  spurt. 
spur  track  Railroading.  A  short  branch  line  of  track; 
esp.,  a  side  track  connected  with  its  main  line  by  a  single 
switch  ;  —  called  also  stub  track. 

spur  valerian  Any  valerianaceous  plant  of  the  genus 
Centranthus  ,*  —  so  called  from  the  spurred  corolla. 


spruce  gum.  A  resinous  exuda¬ 
tion  from  the  white  spruce,  the 
black  spruce,  or  the  halsum  fir, 
used  as  a  chewing  gum.  [8.1 
spruce  leather._See  spruce,  //..| 
spru'ei  fy  ( spmo'sT-iT ),  v.  i.  k  t. 
To  spruce  (one’s  self )  up.  Rare. 
sprue  (sproo),  u.  =  sprew. 
sprug  (sprtig).  a.  Sr  v.  Spruce. 
Obs.  or  Dial  Eng 
sprug  (6prf)g  :  sprdbg),  n.  The 
house  sparrow.  Scot.  Sr  Dial. 
Eng. 

spruit  (sprftt),  n.  [D.,  a  sprig, 
snoot,  sprout  ]  1.  A  sprout. 

2.  A  small  affluent  of  a  river, 
often  dry.  So  Africa. 

Bprun.  *•[•  spurn,  to  spur, 
sprun,  v.  t.  To  project.  Obs.  Scot. 
sprung,  ri.  [Cf.  spring, r.J  Ris¬ 
ing  ;  origin.  Obs. 
sprung  (sprnng),  pret.  Sr  p  />.  of 
spring.  Hence  :  />.  a.  Partly 
drunk:  tipsy.  Colloq.  or  Dial. 
sprunge  Obs.  p.  p.  of  sprexo 
sprun'ny  (sprfin'Y),  a.  Spruce. 
— ( spriln'Y;  spr<5?>n'Y),  n.  Sweet¬ 
heart  ;  lover.  Both  Dial.  Eng 
■prunt( '//«/.  Bprdf»nt),».  1.  Some¬ 
thing  shortandnotflexible.  Obs. 
2.  A  steep  ;  a  hill.  Dial.  Eng 
aprunt  (sprhnt;  sprdtmt).  n.  Sr  r. 
i.  Spring  ;  leap  :  struggle.  — a. 
Brisk;  active;  spruce.—  sprunt'- 
iy.  adv.  Dial.  Eng. 
spru-sa'do,  n.  [Cf.  spruce,  o.] 
A  spruce  person.  Obs. 
spruah  (sprOsh  ;  sprdhsh).  Scot. 


Si  dial.  Eng  var.  of  spruce. 
Bprute.  sprutte.  j*  sprout. 
sprut'tle,  n.  Sr  r.  [Cf.  1st  spirt.] 
Speckle  ;  sprinkle.  Obs  Scot. 
b.  p  b.  Abbr.  Sine  prole  super- 
stite  (L.,  without  surviving 
issue). 

apt.  Abbr.  Seaport, 
spud'der  (epfid'Pr).  n.  One  that 
removes  hark  from  timber  ;  a 
barker  :  a  harking  iron, 
gpud'dle  (flpQd'‘l),  v.  i.  To  use 
u  spud  :  to  dig  carelessly  :  to 
make  a  stir  or  fuss.  Dial.  Eng. 
spud'dy  (spftd'T  :  spdhd'T),  a. 
Pudgy.  Dial,  or  Col  log. 
spue.  Obs.  or  Scot.  &  dial  Eng. 
vnr.  of  spew  . 

spuf'fle  ( spill'M). >*  ».  Tohurrv  : 
bustle.  —  zi  Fuss;  ado;  bustle. 
Both  Dial.  Eng. 
spug  (^pflg  ;  spdftg),  n.  House 
sparrow*.  Scot.  V  Dial.  Eng 
spoil  (spQl;  sptil).  Scot.  var.  of 
spool.  [vars.  of  spoil,  r.l 
spuil'ye,  -yle  (sniil'yY).  Scot  I 
spull'zie  (spill 'yY;  cf.  caper¬ 
caillie),  n.  [See  spoil;  2  is 
for  U  Act  of  unlawfully  and 
violently  dispossessing  one  of 
his  movables.  Scot.—  e.t.  To 
commit  spuilzie  on  ;  to  spoil. 
Scot. 

spuka  (spflk),  n.  =  spook. 
spule  (spill).  Scot. var. of  si’AUL, 
6nonlder  ;  spoor. 
gpul'ler  (spQl'er;  spdbl'-),  w. 


[For  spooler.  See  spool.]  One 
employed  to  inspect  yarn  for 
the  loom.  Dial.  Eng. 
spul'ye,  spill 'yle  (dial,  sniil'- 
yY).  Ohs.  or  Scot,  k  dial.  Eng. 
Vars.  of  spoil. 
spulyear  d*  spoiler. 
spul'yie-ment  (spiil'yY-m^nt), 
??.  Spoil  Scot 

epul'zie,  spul'yle  (spiil'yY). 

vara,  of  spuilzie.  Scot. 
Bpu'mo-ouB(si»Q/m(,-us),a.  Spu- 
mous. 

spu'mld  (spO'mYd),  a.  [L.  spu- 
midusA  Spumous.  Obs. 
spu-mlr  er-ous  (Bpfl-mYf'er-tfs), 
a.  [L.  spurnifer;  s/nima  loam 
-+-  Jerre  to  heHr.]  Producing 
foam.  Rare.  [See -ness.  I 

8pum'i-ne3S  (Rpnm'T-nFs),  w.| 
spu'mose  ( spfi'niGs;  spfl-mdB'). 
a.  [See  spumous.]  Spumous, 
spun,  ?’.  ?.  To  hurst  out.  Obs. 
spune  +  spun,  p.  n.  of  spin. 
spunge  (dial,  spilnzn,  spdbnzh). 
Ohs.,  Scot.,  dial.  Eng.  &  ref.  sp. 
vnr.  of  si'ONOE. 

spung'le.  spung'y  (dial,  spfin'- 
jl,  spobn'jY).  Ohs.  or  dial.  Eng. 
vars.  of  spongy. 
spunk'le  (sphpk'Y),  n.  [See 
spunk.]  Scot.  Sr  Dial.  Eng.  a 
A  spark:  a  bit  of  fire,  b  The  ig¬ 
nis  fatuus.  c  Liquor;  spirits, 
d  A  spirited  or  quick-tempered 
youth. 

spur.  Ohs.  or  Scot  k  dial.  Eng. 
var.  of  spere,  to  ask. 


spur  (spflr;  spfl),  v.  t.  [Cf. 
spere.]  To  publish  the  bnnna 
of  Dial.  Eng.— >i  Publica¬ 
tion  of  the  banns.  Dial.  Eng. 
spur.)?.  [Cf  AS.  spor.  E.  spook. J 
The  track  of  an  animal,  as  an 
otter;  a  spoor. 

spur  (sper),  /?.  [Cf.  sparrow, 
spa  Kii  a  w k.  J  a  The  house  spar¬ 
row*.  Scot,  b  Vnr.  of  spurke, 
tern.  Dial  Brit. 
spur  'blind  .  f  im  ruling. 
spur  bunting  Lark  bunting, 
spur  chuck.  See  5th  chu<  k,».,4 
spur-cld'l-cal.  a.  [L.  soiircidi- 
ci/s.]  Speaking  obscenely.  Obs. 
spurd.  Spurred.  Rtf.  Sp. 
spur'die  (spPr'dY),  n,  House 
sparrow.  Scot. 

spure  (Scot.  spur).  Ohs.  or  Scot 
of  spere,  to  nsk. 
spur'flow  er  (spflr'flou'er),  n. 
Spur  valerian. 

spur'gall'  (-gfiF),  n  A  gall  or 
wound  from  the  spur.  —  r.  t. 
spurge  (dial,  spflj).  r.  t.  [OF. 
espurgier  to  purge,  purify  See 
spurge, w.]  Topurge;  purify. 
Obs  —  v.  i.  To  emit  foam  ;  to 
froth,  as  beer  in  fermentation. 
Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 
spurge,)/.  A  thing  to  cot  rid  of ; 
a  scourge.  Ohs.  [wheel. I 
spur  gear  wheel.  Much.  —  apuk| 
spurge  ipecac.  Ipecac  spurge, 
spurge  laurel,  a  The  Daphne 
laiin-ola.  with  oblong  evergreen 
leaves,  b  The  mezereon. 


spurge  nettle.  A  stinging  Ameri¬ 

can  euphorbiaceous  herb  (Cui- 
t  Ins-col  ns  st  i  nnd  o  sirs) 
spurge  olive.  The  mezereon; 
also,  the  related  D.  oleoides  of 
southern  Europe. 

8purge'wort'  (spOrj'wfirt').  n. 
=  spurge.  Liudhy. 

spur  hawk.  European  sparrow- 
hawk.  Scot. 

spu'ri-a  (Bpn'rY-e). «.  pi.  [XL., 
fern  pi.  (ec.  pcunac  feathers)  of 
L.  snurius  false.]  The  feathers 
of  the  bastard  wing,  or  alula, 
spur'ling.  *}*  sparling. a  smelt; 
dial  Eng  of  sparling,  a  tern, 
spur'ling  line.  Naut.  The 
line  by  which  the  turning  of  a 
steering  wheel  moves  the  indi¬ 
cator  of  a  telltale.  Rare. 
spur'mon  ey,  ?/.  A  fine  for  wear¬ 
ing  spurs  in  church.  Obs. 
spur  mortise  wheel.  See  under 
SPUR  w  heel. 

spurn  (dial,  spfln),??.  [Cf.  spur. 
??.]  Dial.  Eng  a  The  main  root 
ot  a  tree,  b  An  embedded  sup¬ 
port,  ns  fora  gatepost, 
spurn,  r.  t.  To  spur.  Ohs. 
spumd.  Spurned.  Ref.  Sp. 
spurn'er,  ?/  One  that  spurns. 
spurn'pointG//.  Anoldgame.  A* 
spurn'wa  ter.  n.  Naut.  A  low 
v-shaped  harrier  on  the  forward 
deck  to  throw*  off  seas  coming 
aboard. 

spur  pepper.  The  Cap  si  cum 
Jrutesceus.  See  capsicum. 


spur  pinion.  Sec  spur  wheel. 
spurre  (dial.  sp?r).  Obs.  ordial. 
Eng.  var.  of  spere,  to  ask. 
spurre  (spflr),  w.  [Cf.  G.  dial. 
s/iyrer.]  The  common  tern  Scot. 
spur'rer  (spflr'er),  n.  One  that 
spurs. 

spur'rey.  Vur.  of  SPURKV. 
spur  rial  Var  of  spur  royal. 
spur'ri-er  (spOr'Y-?r),  n.  One 
whose  business  is  to  make  dtours. 
spur'ri-er-y,  n  Art  of  making 
spurs.  Obs. 

spur'rings  (sper'Ynz),  n.  pL 
[From  spur  to  publish  the 
banns  of  ]  The  banns  (of  mar¬ 
riage).  Dial.  Eng. 
spur  ryal.  Var  of  spur  royal. 
spurry  sandwort  Sand  spurn*, 
spur  shore.  Naut.  A  timber  to 
hold  a  vessel  a  wav  from  a  pier, 
wharf,  or  the  like' 
spurt  grass  A  rush  for  basket- 
work.  Dial.  Eng.  [or  strut  I 
spur  timber.  Mining  Steniplel 
apur'tle  (spOr'Cl).  r.  t.  [Freq. 
of  To  spurt  :  to  flow  in 

jets  ;  to  trickle  ;  also,  to  strug¬ 
gle  ;  kick.  Qbs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 
8pur'tle,  n.  1.  A  spurt. 

2.  A  stiNc  for  stirring  porridge 
and  the  like.  Scot.  S,-  Dial.  Ena. 
spur'tle-bladeG  n.  A  sword. 
Scot. 

spur  tree.  A  West  Indian  ver- 

benaceous  tree  or  shrub  (Petitia 
domingensis).  [Ohs.  I 

spur'w’ayG  m.  A  bridle  path.j 


food  foot  ■  out,  oil  ;  chair  ;  go  ;  sing,  ir)k  ;  fhen,  thin  ;  nature,  ver<lyre  (250) ;  K  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144) ;  bON  ;  yet ;  zli_  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to§§  in  Gdid*. 
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spur  wheel.  Mach.  The  simplest  form  of  toothed  wheel 
used  in  machinery,  with  radial  teeth 
parallel  to  the  axis  of  the  wheel.  Hence, 
spur  mortise  wheel,  spur  pinion,  etc.,  one 
with  teeth  so  arranged, 
spur-winged'  (spflr'wTngd'),  a.  Hav¬ 
ing  one  or  more  horny  spurs  ou  the  bend 
of  the  wings. 

spur-winged  goose,  any  of  several  long- 
legged  African  geese  of  the  genus  Plec- 
tropterus  and  allied  genera,  haying  a 
strong  spur  on  the  bend  of  the  wing,  as 
the  Gambo  goose  ( P .  gambensis)  and 
the  Egyptian  goose.  —  a.  plovor,  any  of 
various  plovers  having  a  spur  on  the  Lend  of  the  wing;  esp., 
JJoploplerus  spinosus  of  northern  Africa  and  neighboring 
regions,  with  a  crested  head  and  under  parts  chiefly  black, 
sput  (sput),  fi.  Steam  Boilers.  An  annular  plate,  etc.,  to 
strengthen  a  place  where  a  hole  is  made, 
sput'ter  (sput'er),  v.  i. ;  sput'tered  (-erd) ;  sput'ter-ing. 
[Prob.  fr.  the  root  of  spout.  Cf.  splutter.]  1.  To  spit, 
or  to  emit  saliva  from  the  mouth  in  small,  scattered  par¬ 
ticles,  as  in  slovenly  and  rapid  speaking ;  to  splutter. 

2  To  utter  words  hastily  and  indistinctly  ;  to  speak  as  if 
spitting  out  the  words. 

3.  To  throw  out  anything,  as  little  jets  of  steam,  with  a 
noise  like  that  made  by  one  sputtering. 

Like  the  green  wood  .  .  sputtering  in  the  flame.  Dryden. 
sput'ter,  v.  t.  1.  To  eject  rapidly  and  in  small  particles, 
with  a  spluttering  sound  ;  as,  frying  bacon  sputters  fat. 

2.  To  utter  spasmodically  and  confusedly. 

In  the  midst  of  caresses,  and  without  the  least  pretended  in¬ 
citement,  to  sputter  out  the  basest  accusations.  Swift. 

Bput'ter  (-er),  n.  1.  Act  of  sputtering. 

2.  Moist  matter  thrown  out  in  small  detached  particles. 

3.  Confused  and  excited  speech  ;  hence,  fuss;  ado. 

spu'tum  (spu'tSm),  7i. ;  pi.  sputa  (-ta).  [L.,  fr .  spuere, 

sputum ,  to  spit.]  That  which  is  expectorated  ;  a  salivary 
discharge  ;  spittle  ;  saliva. 

spy  (spi),  v.  t.  ;  spied  (spld) ;  spy'ing.  [ME.  spien ,  espien , 
OF.  espier ,  F.  Spier ,  of  Teutonic  origin  ;  cf.  OHG.  spekon , 
G.  spdhcn ;  akin  to  L.  specere  to  see,  Skr.  spag.  Cf.  espy, 

V.  t.,  ASPECT,  AUSPICE,  CIRCUMSPECT,  CONSPICUOUS,  DESPISE, 
FRONTISPIECE,  INSPECT,  PROSFECT,  RESPITE,  SCOPE,  SPECIMEN, 
SPECTACLE,  SPECTER,  SPECULATE,  SPICE,  SPITE,  SUSPICION.] 

1.  To  gain  sight  of;  to  discover  at  a  distance,  or  in  a 
state  of  concealment ;  to  espy  ;  see. 

He  spied  an  Egyptian  smiting  a  Hebrew.  Ex.  ii.  11. 

2.  To  discover  by  close  search  or  examination. 

Look  about  with  your  eyes  ;  spy  what  things  are  to  be  re¬ 
formed  in  the  church  of  England  Latimer. 

3.  To  explore  ;  to  view,  inspect,  and  examine  secretly,  as 
a  scout  with  hostile  purpose  ;  —  usually  with  out. 

Moses  sent  to  spy  out  Jaaxer.  Num.  xxi.  32. 

4.  To  ask  or  question.  Obs.  <1*  R. 

Spy,  v.  i.  1.  To  search  narrowly  ;  to  scrutinize. 

2  To  watch  secretly  ;  to  play  the  spy  ;  —  often  with  on 
or  upon  ;  as,  to  spy  upon  the  enemy. 

Bpy,  n. ;  pi.  spies  (splz).  [ME.  spiey  espie ,  OF.  espie,  orig. 
a  spying,  fr.  espier  to  spy.  See  spy,  v.  t. ;  cf.  espy,  n.~\ 

1.  One  who  watches,  esp.  secretly  or  furtively,  upon  the 
conduct  of  others 

2.  That  with  which  one  spies  or  sees;  the  eye;  also,  a 
glance  of  the  eye  ;  a  look.  Obs. 

8.  One  who,  acting  clandestinely,  or  on  false  pretenses, 
obtains,  or  seeks  to  obtain,  information  in  the  zone  of  op¬ 
erations  of  a  belligerent,  with  the  intention  of  communi¬ 
cating  it  to  the  hostile  party  (The  Hague  Convention,  Art. 
29).  Soldiers  penetrating  the  enemy’s  camp  for  this  pur- 
>ose  in  uniform  are  not  spies,  nor  are  those  sent  in  Dal- 
oons  to  deliver  dispatches  or  to  maintain  communications. 
Syn.  —  See  emissary. 
spy'glass'  (-glas'),  n.  A  small  telescope, 
squab  iskwbb),  a.  [Cf.  dial.  Sw.  sqvabb  a  soft  and  fat  body, 
sqvabba  a  fat  woman,  Icel.  kvap  jelly,  jellylike  tilings,  and 
E .  quab,  squab,  adv.]  1.  Fat;  short  and  thick;  plump. 
Nor  the  squab  daughter  nor  the  wife  were  nice.  Betterton. 

2.  Unfledged  ;  recently  hatched  ;  as,  a  squab  pigeon. 

3.  Shy  ;  callow  ;  coy. 

4.  Sharp ;  short ;  curt.  Rare.  Walpole. 

squab,  n.  1.  A  nestling  of  a  pigeon  or  other  similar  bird. 

Pigeon  squabs  are  usually  marketed  at  four  weeks  of  age, 
when  they  weigh  about  three  fourths  of  a  pound  each. 

2.  A  person  of  a  short,  fat  figure. 

Like  a  fat  squab  upon  a  Chinese  fan.  Cowper. 

3.  A  thickly  stuffed  cushion,  esp.  one  used  for  the  seat 
of  a  sofa,  couch,  or  chair  ;  also,  a  sofa  ;  an  ottoman. 

Punching  the  squab  of  chairs  and  sofas.  Dickens 
squab,  v.  t.  ;  squabbed;  squab'bing.  To  upholster,  as  a  cush¬ 
ion,  by  thick  stuffing  stitched  through  at  regular  intervals, 
squab,  adv.  [Cf.  dial.  Sw.  sqvapjt ,  a  word  imitative  of  a 
splash,  and  E.  squab  fat,  unfledged.]  With  a  heavy  fall ; 
plump  ;  as,  he  fell  squab.  Colloq.  or  Dial. 
squab,  v.  i.  &  t.  1.  To  fall  or  drop  plump;  to  slop;  flop.  Obs. 
2.  To  crush ;  squash.  Dial.  Eng. 


squab'ble  (skw5b'’l),  v.  i. ;  squab'b£ed  (-’Id) ;  squab'bling 
(-ling).  [Cf.  dial.  Sw.  skvabbel  a  dispute,  skvappa  to 
chide.]  To  quarrel  noisily  ;  to  wrangle  ;  brawl. 

Syn.  —  Contend,  scuffle,  wrangle,  quarrel, 
squab'ble,  v.  t.  Print.  To  disarrange  so  that  the  letters  or 
lines  stand  awry  or  are  mixed  and  need  careful  readjust¬ 
ment  ;  —  said  of  type  that  has  been  set  up. 
squab'ble,  n.  A  noisy  dispute;  a  wrangle  ;  brawl. 

Syn.  — See  dispute. 

squab'bler  (skwob'ler),  n.  One  that  squabbles ;  a  brawler, 
squab'by  (-T),  a.  Short  and  thick  ;  squabbish. 
squad  (skvvbd),  n.  [F.  escouade  (cf.  Sp.  escuadra ),  earlier 
escadre ,  esquadre ,  fr.  It.  squadra ,  (assumed)  LL.  exquad- 
rare  to  square;  L.  ex  -f-  quadra  a  square.  See  square.] 

1.  Mil.  A  small  party  of  men  grouped  for  drill,  inspection, 
or  other  purposes ;  specif.,  in  the  United  States  army,  a 
group  of  seven  men  under  a  corporal. 

2.  Hence,  any  relatively  small  number  of  individuals  en¬ 
gaged  in  some  common  enterprise  or  effort ;  as,  a  football 
or  crew  squad  ;  a  sanitary  squad. 

squad,  V.  t.;  squad'ded;  squad'ding.  To  arrange  in  squads, 
squad'ron  (skwod'ran),  n.  [F.  escadron ,  formerly  also 
esquadron ,  It.  squadrone.  See  squad.]  I.  A  square  ;  also, 
a  body  of  troops  drawn  up  in  a  square.  Obs.  or  R.  Milton. 

2.  Loosely,  any  body  of  men  in  regular  formation. 

3.  Specif.:  Mil.  A  division  of  a  regiment  of  cavalry,  in  the 
United  States  army  consisting  of  not  more  than  four  nor 
less  than  two  troops,  commanded  by  a  major.  In  Euro¬ 
pean  armies  it  usually  has  a  strength  of  150  to  200  men. 

4.  Nav.  A  division  of  a  fleet;  in  the  United  States  navy, 
eight  vessels,  regarded  as  the  tactical  unit ;  also,  from  two 
to  eight  ships  on  the  same  station  or  service. 

squad'ron,  v.  t. ;  squad'roned  (-rand)  ;  squad'kon-ing. 
To  form  into,  or  arrange  in,  squadrons,  or  squares  ;  hence, 
to  array  in  formal  order.  “  Squadroned  angels.”  Milton. 
squall  (skwal),  n.  [Cf.  squail,  v.  i.;  also  skayles,  kayles.] 

1.  A  disk  or  counter  used  in  the  game  of  squails.  Archaic. 

2.  pi.  A  kind  of  game,  formerly  common,  in  which  disks 
or  counters  are  driven  or  snapped  from  the  edge  of  a  round 
board  or  table  at  a  mark  in  the  center.  Now  Rare. 

3.  pi.  Ninepins ;  skittles.  Dial.  Eng.  &  lr. 

squall,  v.  i.  [Cf.  dial,  scale  to  throw  at,  a  loaded  stick 
for  throw  ing.]  1.  To  throw  sticks  or  other  missiles,  as  at 
birds  or  at  fruit  on  a  tree.  Obs.  or  Dial. 

2.  To  play  squails.  Archaic. 

squail,  v.  t.  To  pelt  or  strike  as  with  sticks.  Obs.  or  Dial. 
squal'ld  (skwol'Td),  a.  [L.  squalidus ,  fr.  squalere  to  be 
foul  or  filthy.]  Dirty  through  neglect;  foul;  filthy. 

Uncombed  his  locks,  and  squalid  his  attire.  Dryden. 
Syn.  —  See  dirty. 

—  squa-lid'i-ty  (skwS-lTd'T-tT),  n.  —  squal'ld  ly,  adv.  — 

squal'ld  ness,  n. 

squall  (skwSl),  n.  [Cf.  Sw.  sqval  an  impetuous  running 
of  water,  sqvahegK  a  violent  shower  of  rain,  sqvala  to 
stream,  to  gush.]  1.  A  sudden  violent  gust  of  wind,  often 
attended  with  rain  or  snow.  Abbreviation,  for  log  book,  q. 
2.  A  disturbance;  a  dispute.  Colloq.  tC*  Dial. 
to  look  out  for  squalls,  fig.,  to  expect,  or  to  be  on  guard 
against,  trouble. 

squall,  v.  i.  ;  squalled  (skwSld) ;  squall'ing.  To  blow  a 
squall.  Thackeray. 

squall,  v.  i.  [Prob.  of  Scand.  orig.  ;  cf.  Icel.  skvala.  Cf. 
squeal.]  To  cry  out  or  scream  violently,  as  a  woman 
frightened,  or  a  child  in  anger  or  distress, 
squall,  v.  t.  To  utter  in  a  harsh  screaming  tone  ;  —  usu¬ 
ally  with  out  ;  as,  she  squalled  out  her  complaints, 
squall,  n.  A  harsh,  discordant,  piercing  cry. 
squall  Cloud-  A  ragged,  light  gray,  rolling  cloud  beneath 
the  dark  cloud  mass  of  an  advancing  thunderstorm, 
squall'y  (skwbl'T),  a.  1.  Abounding  with,  or  threatening, 
squalls  ;  gusty  ;  as,  squally  weather. 

2.  Fig. :  Threatening  trouble  or  disturbance.  Colloq. 

3-  [Peril,  a  different  word.]  Not  uniform  ;  as  :  SLAgric. 
Having  barren  spots.  Dial,  b  Weaving.  Not  equally  good 
throughout ;  uneven  ;  faulty  in  places;  —  said  of  cloth, 
squa'lo-don  (skwa'lo-d5n),  n.  [NL.  ;  L.  squalm  a  kind 
of  sea  fish  -f  Gr.  ofiou?,  o66fto?,  a  tooth.]  Paleon.  A  genus 
of  fossil  toothed  whales  of  the  Miocene  and  Pliocene  of 
Europe,  America,  and  Australia,  having  a  dolphinlike 
skull  and  specialized  teeth,  the  molars  having  serrated 
edges.  It  is  the  typical  genus  of  a  family,  Squa  lc  don't! 
d®  (d5n'tY-de).  —  squa'lo-dont  (skwa'16-dont),  a.  <£•  n. 
squal'or  (skwol'<5r;  skwa'ldr ;  277:  see  note  below).  7?. 
[L.,  fr.  squalere  to  be  foul  or  filthy.]  Squalidness  ;  filth¬ 
iness  ;  miserable  and  unkempt  condition. 

The  heterogeneous  indigent  multitude,  everywhere  wearing 
nearly  the  same  aspect  of  squalor.  I.  Taylor. 

The  second  pron.  was  given  without  alternative  by 
Buchanan  (1763),  Smart  (c.  1840),  and  later  orthoepists ;  the 
first,  though  more  recent,  now  app.  prevails  in  good  use. 
squa'ma  (skwa'ma),  n.  [L.,  a  scale.]  Biol.  A  scale  or 
scalelike  structure  ;  specif.  :  Zodl.  a  In  dipterous  insects, 
the  alula  (see  alula  b),  tegula,  or  calypter  at  the  base  of 


the  wing  above  the  halteres  (more  fully  called  squa'ma 
tho-ra'cl  ca'lis  [tho-rSs'l-ka'ITs],  in  which  case  the  anti¬ 
squama  is  sometimes  called  ||  squa'ma  a-la'ris[d-la'rTs;  115]). 
b  The  exopodite  of  the  antenna  of  certain  crustaceans,  etc. 
squa'mate  (skwa'mat),  squa'mat-ed  (-mat-Sd),  a.  [L. 
squamatus.']  Scaly. 

squa  ma'tion  (skwa-ma'shan),  n.  a  State  or  quality  of  be¬ 
ing  squamate.  b  The  arrangement  of  scales  on  an  animal, 
squa'mo-  (skwa'mo-).  A  combining  form  used  to  indicate 
connection  with ,  or  relatioii  to ,  the  squamosal ,  or  the  squa¬ 
mous  ,  portion  of  the  temporal  bone. 

squa  mo'sal  (skwd-mo'sal),  a.  a  Scalelike;  squamous, 
b  Zool.  Designating,  or  pertaining  to,  a  membrane  bone 
of  the  skull  of  many  vertebrates,  external  and  more  or  less 
dorsal  to  the  auditory  capsule.  It  corresponds  to  the  squa¬ 
mous  portion  of  the  temporal  bone  of  man.  Also,  in  teleost 
fishes,  the  pterotic.  —  n.  The  squamosal  bone, 
squa'mous  (skwa'nms),  a.  [L.  squamosus ,  fr.  squama  a 
scale.]  Covered  with,  or  consisting  of,  scales;  resembling 
a  scale ;  scaly;  as,  a  squamous  stem  or  bulb;  squamous 
epithelial  cells  ;  specif.,  Anal.,  designating,  or  pert,  to,  the 
anterior  upper  portion  of  the  temporal  bone  of  man  and 
various  mammals,  which  is  so  called  from  its  thin,  sharp- 
edged  form,  suggesting  the  scale  of  a  fish.  It  bears  the 
zygomatic  process.  Cf .  squamosal.  —  squa'mous  ness,  n 
squamous  epithelium,  stratified  epithelium  which  consist  s,  at 
least  in  its  outer  layers,  of  small  scalelike  cells,  as  the  epi¬ 
dermis  of  the  human  skin. 


squam'U-la  (skwSm'u-la  ;  skwa'mu-),  n.  ;  L.  pi.  -l m  (-le). 
[L.,dim.  of  squama  scale.]  A  small  scale;  as:  a  Bol.  In 
grasses,  a  lodicule.  b  Zool.  The  tegula  of  a  hymenopter. 
sauam'u-lose  (-los),  a.  Minutely  squamous, 
squan'der  (skwbn'der),  V.  t.  ;  squandered  (-derd);  squan'- 
der-ing.  [Cf.  Scot,  squatter  to  splash  water  about,  to  scat¬ 
ter,  to  squander,  E.  dial,  swatter,  Dan.  sqvatte ,  Sw.  sqvd/ta 
to  squirt,  sqrdtlra  to  squander,  Icel.  skvetta  to  squirt  out, 
to  throw  out  water.]  1.  To  scatter  ;  disperse.  Obs. 

2.  To  spend  lavishly  or  profusely  ;  to  spend  prodigally  or 
wastefully  ;  to  dissipate  ;  as,  to  squander  an  estate. 

The  crime  of  squandering  health  ia  equal  to  the  folly.  Rambler. 
Syn.  —  Spend,  expend,  waste,  scatter,  dissipate, 
squan'der,  v.  i.  1.  To  wander  at  random;  to  scatter.  R. 
2.  To  spend  lavishly  ;  to  be  wasteful. 

They  often  squandered,  but  they  never  gave.  Sai'age. 
squan'der,  n.  Act  of  squandering;  waste.  Rare. 
square  (skwfir),  n.  [OF.  esquarre  (cf.  It.  squadra,  and 
OF.  esquieire,  F.  equerre  a  carpenter’s  square),  fr.  (as¬ 
sumed)  LL.  exquadra  a  square,  or  ezquadrare  to  make 
square ;  L.  ex  -f-  quadrus ,  adj.,  square,  fr.  quath/or  four. 
See  four  ;  cf .  quadrant,  squad,  squire  a  square.]  1.  Gcom. 
a  The  corner,  or  angle,  of  a  figure.  Obs.  b  A  parallelo¬ 
gram  having  four  equal  sides  and  four  right  angles. 

2.  Hence,  anything  of,  or  approximating  to,  this  form; 
as  :  a  Any  of  certain  quadrilateral  spaces  marked  out  on 
a  board,  paper,  or  the  like,  for  playing  certain  games; 
as,  the  king’s  square  on  a  chessboard,  b  A  square  piece, 
fragment,  or  surface  ;  as,  a  square  of  glass,  c  A  certain 
number  of  lines,  in  a  column,  nearly  square.  It  is  used 
chiefly  in  reckoning  the  prices  of  advertisements  in  news¬ 
papers.  d  The  front  of  a  woman’s  dress  over  the  bosom. 
6  Naut.  Of  an  anchor,  the  upper  part  of  the  shank  to 
which  the  stock  is  attached,  f  Arch.  A  molding  of  square 
section,  g  Bookbinding.  The  part  of  a  book  cover  that 
projects  beyond  the  edges,  h  Agric.  The  bracts  subtend¬ 
ing  the  flower  of  the  cotton  plant.  U.  S. 

3.  A  quadrilateral  area  bounded  by  streets  ;  also,  the  dis¬ 
tance  along  one  side  of  such  an  area ;  as,  the  house  is  four 
squares  up. 

4  An  open  place  or  area,  as  one  formed  at  the  meeting  of 
two  or  more  streets  ;  as,  Madison  Square  in  New  York. 

5.  Flooring  or  Roofing.  An  area  of  100  square  feet  or 
9.20  square  meters.  Also,  Roofing,  the  number  of  slates 
of  any  size  needed  to  cover  such  a  square,  allowing  3 
inches  of  overlap  between  successive  rows. 

6  An  instrument  having  at  least  one  right  angle  and 
two  or  more  straight  edges,  used  to  lay  out  or  test 
square  work.  It  is  of  several  forms,  as  the  T  square, 
the  carpenter’s  square,  the  try-square,  etc.  Also,  some¬ 
times^  similar  tool  with  hinged  sides,  used  for  meas¬ 
uring  or  setting  work  at  any  angle. 

7  Hence,  a  pattern,  rule,  or  standard.  Obs. 

8  Exact  proportion;  justness  of  workmanship  or  of 
conduct ;  regularity.  Obs. 

9.  Act  of  quarreling,  or  squaring  as 
if  for  a  fight ;  a  quarrel.  Rare. 

10.  Astrol.  =  quartile,  2.  Obs.  „  _ 

11.  Mil.  A  body  of  troops  formed  in  a  Cl,rPenter  6  Square, 
square,  formerly  often  solid,  in  modern  times  hollow  with 
the  ranks  forming  the  sides  facing  outward  (except  for 
attention  to  special  orders,  or  the  like). 

The  brave  squares  of  war.  Shale. 

12.  Arith.  <Sc  Alg.  The  product  of  a  number  or  quantity 


■pur  whang.  A  leather  thong 
for  fastening  a  spur.  Scot. 
spur 'wing  ,  //.  Short  for  spuk- 

WINGED  GOOSE  Or  PLOVER. 

spur'wort'  t-wOrt'),  n.  The  field 
madder  ;  —  from  its  whorls  of 
leaves,  suggesting  a  spur  rowel, 
•pus-.  For  various  words  in 
spus-,  see  the  forms  in  spous-. 
sput.  +  put,  v.  [p.  p.  of  spit. I 
sput.  Obs.  or  dial.  Eng.  pret.  &| 
spu-ta'tion  (spfl-ta'shun),  n. 
[L.  sputareio  spit,  v.  intens.  fr. 
spuere  to  spit :  cf.  F.  sput  at  ion.] 
A  spitting  ;  expectoration.  Obs. 
■pu'ta-tive  (spQ'td-tlv),  a.  In¬ 
clined  to  spit ;  spitting  much, 
spate,  fi*  spit,  (.for  dispute. I 
spate  <  spot),  n.  tfv.  Obs.  ordial.  | 
sputher.  *t*  sputter.  [05s. 
sputison.  For  dixputison.| 
aputte.  +  put,  c. 
sput'terd.  Sputtered.  Ref.  Sp. 
sput'ter-er.w.  One  that  sputters, 
sput'ter-ing,  nr.  3,*  vh.  n  of 
sputter.  —  sput'ter-ing-ly,arfr. 
Bpuwe.  i*  spew. 

8puyle.  +  spoil.  [boat.  I 

epy'boat',  n.  A  picket  or  scoutl 
spy 'craft' f  n.  Act,  art.  or  prac¬ 
tice  of  spying.  Obs.  3r  R. 
spy'er,  n.  A  spy.  Obs. 
spy'fault',  n.  One  who  spies 
out  faults.  Obs. 
spy'iam  (-Tz’m),  n.  See  -ism. 


Spy  Man.  See  Man  of  Spy. 
Bpvne,  n .pi.  Spaemen  ;  fortune 
tellers.  Obs.  Scot. 
apynea.  +  spinace. 
apyniat,  a.  [Perh.  p.  p.  of  a  dial, 
v.  fr.  OF.  espanir  to  expand, 
open  out.  Cf.  spa nni shi no.] 
Prob.,  full-blown.  Obs.  Scot. 
apyre.  Var.  of  spire,  v.  i. 

Spy  Wedneaday.  Reel.  The 
Wednesday  before  Easter  ;  —  al¬ 
luding  to  the  betrayal  of  Christ, 
aq  Abbr.  Sequens  (L.,  the  fol¬ 
lowing  [one])  ;  square, 
aq.  ft.  Abbr.  Square  foot  ; 
square  feet.  (square  inches. I 
aq.  in.  Abbr.  Square  inch;! 
8q.  m.  Abbr  Square  meter; 
square  mile  ;  square  miles, 
aqq.  Abbr.  Sequentes  (L.,  the 
following  [ones]).  [rods.  1 

aq  r.  Abbr.  Square  rod;  square) 
aqua.  +  SO,  SQUAW, 
aqua-bash'  (skwd-bllsh'L  r.  t. 
To  crush  ;  quash.  Colloq.  or 
Slang ,  Scot. 

aauab'biah  (sk  wSb'Tsh),  a. 
Tnick  ;  fat ;  heavy, 
aquacche.  squash,  v. 
aquae'eo  (sk  wftk'5),  tt.:  pi.  -cos 
(-oz)  ;  nr  aquacco  heron.  [It. 
(Bolognese)  squacco.]  A  small 
crested  heron  (Ardeola  ralloi- 
des)  found  in  parts  of  Asia,  Af¬ 
rica,  and  southern  Europe. 


squad  (skw8d),  n.  Dial.  Rug. 
a  Sloppy  mud.  b  Shoad.  Obs. 
squad 'dy.  a.  Squat  ;  fat  and 
heavy.  Obs.  or  Dial. 
aquader.  aquadre.  /?.  [OF.  es¬ 
quadre,  F.  escadre.]  A  squad¬ 
ron.  Obs.  [quadrate,  etc.  I 
aqnadrate.  aquadrature.  etc.  *r  I 
aquail'er (skwal'er),  //.  A  load¬ 
ed  stick  to  throw,  lhni.  Rug. 
aquai'mous.  d*  squeamous. 
squale.  Var.  of  squail. 

Squa'li  (skwa'lT),  n.  pi.  [NL., 
fr  L.  squalns  a  kind  of  sea  fish.] 
Zool.  A  division  of  elasmo- 
branch  fishes  comprising  the 
sharks  ;  — equiv.  to  Selachn  in 
its  narrowest  sense. 

Squal'i-da  iskwal'T-dd),  n.  pi 
NL.]  Zool.  A  group  practical- 
V  equiv.  to  Squali. 

Squal'i  dae(-de).  n.pl.  [NL.  See 
Squali.]  Zool.  A  family  of 
sharks,  now  restricted  to  t  h  e 
spiny  dogfishes  and  near  allies. 
8qua'li-fonn  (skwa'll-ffirm),  a. 
[NL.  Sgnalus  4-  -form.]  Zool. 
Shaped  like  a  shark  or  dogfish, 
squall,  n.  Obs.  a  Dear:  pet;— ap¬ 
plied  to  a  young  girl,  b  Wretch; 
—  in  contemptuous  pity,  c  A 
squaller.  [or  screams.] 

8quall'er.  n.  One  that  squalls! 
aquall'lsh.  a.  See  -ish. 
squalm  (dial,  skwdm).  ObB.  or 


dial  var.  of  qualm. 
aqua'loid  (skwa'loid),a.  ( Squa- 
lus  +  -nid.]  Zool.  Sharklike. 
Squa'lus  (akwa'lfis),  //.  [NL., 
fr.  L.  squalns  a  kind  of  sea  fish.] 
Zool.  A  genus  orig.  comprising 
nil  the  known  sharks,  but  now 
limited  to  the  spiny  dogfishes, 
aquam  (skw5m),  n.  (From 
Squam,  short  for  Annisquam,  a 
town  on  the  Massachusetts 
coast.]  Oilskin  hat  orsouthwest- 
er  ;  —  a  fisherman’s  name.  U.  S. 
Bqua-ma'ceousfskwd-ma'shws), 
a.  Squamose. 

Squa-ma'ta  (-ta),  n.  pi.  [NL., 
fr.  L.  squamatus  scaly.]  Zodl. 
a  An  order  of  reptiles  consisting 
of  the  snakes  and  lizards,  and 
sometimes  the  extinct  Pythono- 
morpha  and  Dolichosauri.  b  A 
division  of  edentates  consisting 
of  the  pangolins, 
aquam  duck  (skwbm).  The 
American  eider.  Local,  U.  S. 
8quame  (skwiirn),  n.  [L.  squama 
scale.]  a  A  scale,  as  from  scale 
armor.  Obs.  b  Zodl.  A  squama, 
aqua-mel'la  (skwd-mPl'd),  n.  ; 
pi.  -h.K  (-le).  [NL.,  dim.  fr.  L. 
squama  a  scale.]  Rot.  A  dimin¬ 
utive  scale  or  bractlet;  a  pnlea. 
squa  mel'late  (-St),  «.  Squnm- 
ulose. 

squa'mel-lif'er-oua  (skwa'mJ- 


lTf'Sr-ua),  a.  [squamella  -f  -fer- 
ous.]  Rot.  Squamulose. 
squa-mel'li-fonn  (skwd-mPl'Y- 
form),  a.  Rot.  Having  the  form 
of  a  squamella. 

squa-mif'er-ou8  (-mYf'Sr-tfa),  a. 
[ squama  -+-  -ferous.]  Squamosa, 
aqua'mi-form  (skwa'mY-fdrm), 
a.  Shaped  like  a  squama, 
aqua-mig'er-oua  (skwd-mYj'f r- 
iis),  a.  [L.  squamtger;  squama  4- 
gerere  to  bear.]  Squnmiferoua. 
squa'ml-pen  (s  k  w  a'm  Y-p  S  n  ; 
skwttm'Y-),w.  [L. squama  scale-f 
penna  a  fin ;  cf.  F.  squamijtenne.] 
Any  fish  of  the  Squamipinnes. 
Squa  mi-pen'nea  (-ez),  n.  pi. 
[NL.]  Zodl.  a  The  Sphenisci,or 
penguins,  b  The  Squnmipin- 
nes.  —  Bqua'mi-pen'nate  (-fit), a. 
Squa/mi-pin'nea(-pYn'ez),?i.  />!. 
[NL.  ;  L.  squama  scale  pinna 
feather,  fin.]  Zodl.  An  exten¬ 
sive  group  of  chiefly  tropical 
marine  fishes  mostly  having 
scales  extending  more  or  less  on 
the  dorsal  and  anal  fins  and  the 
hodv  narrow  and  deep.  It  in¬ 
cludes  the  butterfly  fishes  and 
angel  fishes(Ch»todontirl{E),the 
tnngs,  spadefish.  and  many  oth¬ 
ers.  —  aqua  ml-pin'nate  (-at),  a. 
squa'moid (skwa'moid),  a.  [L. 
squama  scale  +  E.  -oid.  1  a  Like 
a  scale,  b  Covered  witn  scales. 


aquamo-man-dib'u-lar,  aqua'- 
mo  mas'toid,  8qua  mo-pa  ri'e- 
tal.  aqua  mo-pe-tro'aal.  aqua'- 
mo-8phe'noid,  aqua'mo  aphe- 
noi'dal.  See  squamo- 
8qua'mose  (skwa'mds  ;  skwd- 
mos'),  a.  Squamous.  —  aqua'- 
mose-ness.  n  —  8qua-moa'i-ty 
(skwd-mfls'Y-tY).  n. 
squa  mo-zyg  o-mat'Ic  (s  k  w  3'- 
mO-zYg'6-mht'Yk  ;  -zT'gfl-),  a. 
Anat.  Pert,  to,  or  composed  of, 
the  squamous  and  zygomatic 
portions  of  the  temporal  bone. 
—  squa  mo  zyg  o  mat'ic. 
Bquam'u  late  (ekw&m'fi-ljtt),  a. 
Squamulose. 

aquam'ule  (skwSm'Ql  ;  skw3'- 
nifil),  it.  A  squamula. 
squam 'u-li-form'  (skwfini'fl-ll- 
form/),  a.  Like  a  squamula. 
aquamy,  a.  Squamous.  Obs. 
8quan'derd.  Squandered.  R.  Sp. 
aquan'der-er,  n.  One  that 
squanders.  [ dering ,  p.  pr.  ( 

Bqaan  'der-ing-]y,ac/u.of  sr/unn- 1 
aquan'ter-aquaah''  (skw5n't?r- 
skwfish'Lw.  =  squash,  a  vege¬ 
table.  Obs. 

8quan'tum  (-turn),  n.  [Perh.  fr. 
the  place  name  Squantum.]  A 
picnic;  a  pleasure  party;  also,  a 
chowder  party.  Local,  U.  S. 
aquar'a-ble  (s  k  w  a  r'a-bl),  a. 
See  -able. 


ale,  senate,  cSre,  am,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofd ;  eve,  Svent,  6nd,  recent,  maker ;  ice,  Ill ;  old,  Sbey,  orb,  6dd,  sfift,  connect ;  use,  unite,  urn,  up,  circus,  menu  ; 

U  Foreign  Word.  f  Obsolete  Variant  of.  4*  combined  with.  =  equals. 


SQUARE 


2025 


SQUEAK 


multiplied  by  itself  ;  thus,  81  is  the  square  of  9  for  9  X  9 
=  81  ;  the  square  of  <t  +  b  is  «2  -)-  2  ab  +  b-.  ' 

23-  Math.  The  total  domain  of  points  (representing  sets 
of  values)  v  in  the  neighborhood  of  a  point  a,  consisting  of 
all  points  for  which  |  V- a  j  <  \  h  and  bounded  by  all  points 
for  which  |  V  a  [  =  JAj  applied  to  extents  of  n  dimen¬ 
sions.  See  continuum,  3. 

14.  Building  Trades.  A  definite  area,  not  necessarily 
square  or  rectangular  in  shape,  on  or  over  which  certain 
work  is  done  or  to  be  done. 

Each  "  square  "  of  vaulting,  which  vaulting  square  may  be  a 
parallelogram,  of  any  proportion.  1  DicL  0/Arch, 

15.  spinning  Mach.  A  strong  iron  frame  in  a  mule  to 
which  each  of  the  carriages  is  secured  and  which  carries 
the  driving  gear  for  the  tin  roller  and  a  part  of  the  faller 
mechanism. 

16.  In  a  pipe  organ,  one  of  the  triangular  pieces  of  wood 
so  pivoted  as  to  change  the  direction  of  the  tracker  action 
from  horizontal  to  vertical,  or  vice  versa. 

17  The  square-ended  projection  in  a  clock,  watch,  etc., 
turned  by  the  key  in  winding. 

at  square,  in  a  state  of  quarreling  or  opposition.  Obs  —  bv 
the  a.,  preciseiy;  exactly. -on  the  ».  a  At  right  angles  ; 
not  obliquely,  b  In  an  open,  fair  manner ;  honestly  ;'hon- 
orably.  Colloq.  c  On  terms  of  equality.  —  out  of  s  "  a  Not 
at  light  angles;  obliquely,  b  Not  regular  or  in  order; 
disorderly  ;  also,  incorrectly.  —  «.  and  flat,  Carp.,  a  frame 
with  a  flat  panel  and  without  molding.  —  a.  and  rabbet, 
Arch.,  an  annulet.  —  s.  of  opposition.  Logic.  See  opposi¬ 
tion.  Id. -s  of  Pegasus.  Astron.,  the  great  approximate 
square  of  the  northern  heavens,  at  whose  corners  are 
the  stars  a  (Alpha),  £  (Beta),  and  y  (Gamma)  Pegasi,  and 
a  (Alpha)  Andromeda?.  —  to  see  how  the  squares  go,  to  see 
how  the  game  proceeds,  or  how  affairs  prosper.  Obs. 
square  (skw3rL  v.  t. ;  squared  (skw&rd) ;  squaring 
(skwSr'Tng).  [Cf.  OF.  escarrer ,  esquarrer.  See  square, 
?i. ]  1.  To  form  with  four  equal  sides  and  four  right  angles; 
to  make  square. 

2.  To  form  with  right  angles  and  straight  lines,  or  flat 
surfaces  as,  to  square  mason’s  work  ;  also,  to  measure  in 
order  to  find  the  deviation  from  a  right  angle,  straight  line, 
or  plane  surface. 

3.  To  bring  approximately  to  a  right  angle  ;  as,  to  square 
one’s  shoulders  or  one’s  elbows. 

4-  To  compare  with,  or  reduce  to,  any  given  standard  ;  to 
adjust ;  regulate  ;  mold ;  shape  ;  fit ;  as,  to  square  our 
actions  by  the  opinions  of  others.  Milton. 

6.  To  make  even,  so  as  to  leave  no  remainder  or  differ¬ 
ence  ;  to  balance  ;  settle  ;  as,  to  square  accounts. 

6.  Math.  To  multiply  (a  number  or  a  quantity)  by  itself. 

7.  Math.  To  find  the  number  of  areal  units,  as  square  feet, 
contained  in  (a  given  area  of  any  shape)  ;  to  find  a  square 
equal  in  area  to  :  as,  to  square  a  circle. 

8  To  induce  to  favorable  or  satisfactory  action  or  attitude 
V  a  gift  or  a  bargain,  esp.  a  corrupt  one  ;  to  bribe.  Slang. 

9.  To  place  accurately  in  position,  as  in  bearings. 

10.  Astrol.  To  hold  a  quartile  position  respecting. 

The  icy  Goat  and  Crab  that  square  the  Scales.  Creech. 
to  square  a  valve,  Steam  Engines ,  to  adjust  the  effective 
length  of  a  slide  valve  rod  so  that  the  valve  will  travel  an 
equal  distance  past  the  steam  edge  of  each  port,  —  to  s.  the 
varda,  Naut .,  to  place  the  yards  at  right  angles  with  the 
keel  and  mast. 

square,  v.  i.  1.  To  accord,  conform,  or  agree;  to  suit; 
fit ;  —  usually  followed  by  with. 

No  works  shall  find  acceptance  .  .  . 

That  square  not  truly  with  the  Scripture  plan.  C’owper. 

2.  To  go  to  opposite  sides;  to  take  an  attitude  of  offense 

or  defense,  or  of  defiance  ;  to  quarrel.  Obs.  Shak. 

3.  To  take  a  boxing  attitude  ; — often  witli  up  or  off.  Colloq. 
to  square  away,  Naut.,  to  square  the  yards  and  sail  before 
the  wind. 

square,  a.  [Cf.  OF.  esquarre ,  p.  p.  See  square,  v.  &  71.] 

1.  Geom.  Having  four  equal  sides  aud  four  right  angles. 

2.  Forming  a  right  angle  ;  as,  a  square  corner. 

3.  Squared  ;  converted  from  a  linear  unit  into  a  square 
unit  of  area  having  the  same  length  of  side ;  as,  a  square 
foot  (the  area  of  a  square  the  side  of  which  is  one  foot). 

4.  Having  a  shape  broad  for  the  height,  with  rectilineal 
and  angular  rather  than  curving  outlines;  as,  a  man  of  a 
square  frame  ;  hence,  Obs.,  brawny. 

5  Exactly  adjusted  or  correspondent  ;  hence,  just ;  exact ; 
fair  ;  honest  ;  as,  square  dealing. 

She  ’b  a  most  triumphant  lady,  if  report  be  square  to  her.  Shak. 

6.  Even  ;  leaving  no  balance;  as,  to  make  accounts  square. 

7.  Of  one  eating  or  drinking,  hearty  ;  vigorous  ;  of  a  meal, 
or  the  like,  substantial  ;  satisfying.  Colloq. 

8.  Straightforward;  absolute  ;  direct;  unequivocal  ;  as, 
a  square  denial ;  a  square  contradiction. 

9.  Naut.  At  right  angles  with  the  mast  and  keel ;  —  said  | 
of  the  yards  of  a  square-rigged  vessel  when  so  braced. 

10.  Weaving.  Of  cloth,  having  the  sley  and  pick  equal, 
all  square,  a  All  even;  — a  term  used  in  some  games,  as  golf, 
to  denote  equality  of  score  between  contestants,  b  All 
ready  or  arranged.  —  b.  all  around,  even,  fair,  just  to  all.  — 
b.  body,  Shipbuilding ,  that  part  of  a  vessel  in  which  the 
frames  are  perpendicular  to  the  keel.  —  b.  bracket.  Print¬ 
ing.  See  bracket,  4.  —  b.  center  or  centre,  Mach.,  a  cutting 
tool  resembling  a  lathe  center  with  a  four-sided  pyramidal 
point.  —  b.  dance,  a  dance  consisting  of  a  set  figure,  or  a 
series  of  figures,  performed  by  an  even  number  of  couples, 
as  a  contredance,  or  a  quadrille.  —  b.  drift.  See  drift,  »., 
13  a  —  a.  engine,  Mach.,  an  engine  in  which  the  stroke  is 
equal  to  the  diameter  of  the  cylinder  bore.  —  b.  file.  See 
file,  tool.—  b.  frame.  See  frame,  n.,  4  g.  —  s.  gait.  =  open 
gait.  —  8.  Hebrew.  See  Hebrew  alphabet.  —  s.  Joint.  = 
straight  joint  b.  —  a.  knot,  a  knot  in  which  the  terminal 


and  standing:  parts  are  together  and  parallel  each  to  the  oth- 
er  ;  a  reef  knot.  See  2d  knot,  1.  —  square  leg.  See  cricket, 
game.  a.  measure,  the  measure  of  areas  in  square  units  ; 
also,  a  system  of  such  units,  as  inches,  feet,  etc.  See  meas¬ 
ure  ;  cf.  land  measure.  —  s.  number,  a  number,  as  1,  4, 9, 16, 
etc.,  which  may  be  resolved  into  two  equal  factors;  a  square. 

b.  piano,  a  piano  with  a  horizontal  frame  and  an  oblong 
case.  —  a.  root.  Math.,  a  second  root.  See  root,  n.,  3  h.  — 
e.  sail,  Naut .,  a  four-sided  sail  extended  on  a  yard  suspended 
at  the  middle  from  a  mast ;  sometimes,  specif.,  a  sail  set  on 
a  yard  on  the  single  mast  or  foremast  of  any  fore-and-aft- 
rigged  vessel,  as  a  sloop  or  schooner.  See  ship,  Illust  —  i. 
screw,  a  screw  with  a  thread  of  square  section.  —  b.  set,  Min¬ 
ing,  any  of  the  rectangular  sets  used  in  the  square-set  sys¬ 
tem  of  mining.  See  square  set  system,  —s. -shouldered  Sat¬ 
urn,  a  seldom  observed  aspect  of  the  planet  Saturn  in  which 
the  ball  appears  like  a  square  with  the  corners  rounded  off. 

—  b.  staff.  Plastering.  =  staff  angle.  —  s.  stern,  Naut.,  a 
stern  having  a  transom  and  joining  the  counter  timbers  at 
an  angle,  as  distinguished  from  a  round  stem,  which  has 
no  transom  ;  also,  a  stern  with  no  overhang.  —  to  get  8.  with, 
to  get  even  with,  implying  the  repayment  of  an  injury. 
Colloq. 

squared  (skw&rd),p.p.  of  square.  —  squared  paper.  =  plot¬ 
ting  paper.  Eng.  —  s.  stone,  Masonry,  a  stone  roughly 
dressed  and  squared,  as  distinguished  from  ashlar, 
square'— rigged'  (skwfir'rTgd/),  a.  Naut.  Having  the  prin¬ 
cipal  sails  extended  on  yards  suspended  horizontally  at  the 
middle,  and  always  setting  almost  equally  on  each  side  of, 
and  at  any  angle  with,  the  keel,  and  not  mainly  on  one  side 
as  does  a  gaff,  lug,  lateen,  or  other  fore-and-aft  sail ;  as, 
a  ship  and  a  brig  are  square-rigged  vessels, 
square'-set'  sys'tem.  Mining.  A  method  of  timbering 
in  which  heavy  timbers  are 
framed  together  in  rectangu¬ 
lar  sets,  6  or  7  feet  high  and 
from  4  to  6  feet  long,  so  as  to 
fill  in  as  the  ore  body  is  re¬ 
moved  by  overhand  stopiug. 

—  square-set  mining, 
square'tail'  (skwfir'tal'),  n. 

A  large,  long-bodied,  slug¬ 
gish  pelagic  fish  ( Tetrago - 
nurus  cuvieri)  of  the  Atlantic 


-  -  -i.  yjyys. 

Its  flesh  is  some-^ 
times  poisonous, 
square'-toed't-tod'), 
a,.  1.  Having  the  A*  A  Lode  ;  B,  B  Hanging  Wall ;  C,  C 

toe  square.  Footwall ;  D,  1)  Square-set  System. 

2.  Old-fashioned;  conservative;  precise;  prim. 

The  first  staid  footsteps  of  my  square-toed  song.  Jlolmes 
square'— toes'  (-toz'),  n.  An  old-fashioned  precise  person; 

used  contemptuously  or  jocularly.  Thackeray . 

squar'roso  (skwSr'os ;  skwft-ros' ;  277  :  see  -ose),  a.  [L. 
squarrosus  (perhaps)  scurfy,  scabby.]  a  Bot.  <£•  Zool. 
Rough  with  divergent  scales  or  processes  ;  esp.,  Bot.,  hav¬ 
ing  stiff,  spreading  bracts ;  as,  a  squarrose  involucre,  b 
Bot.  Thickly  crowded  and  rigid  ;  as,  squarrose  leaves, 
squash  (skwosh),7i.  [Massachusetts  Indian  askulasquash,  in 
which  asq,  pi.  asquash,  means  raw, 
green,  immature,  applied  to  fruit 
and  vegetables  used  green,  /«sEs 
or  uncooked.]  The  fruit  of 
any  of  several  species  of 
Cucurbita  ;  also,  the  vine  or 
plant  which  bears  it.  Cul¬ 
tivated  squashes  represent 
three  species.  The  true  win¬ 
ter  varieties,  as  the  Hubbard, 
turban,  etc.,  are  forms  of  C. 
maxima ;  the  cushaw,  Can¬ 
ada  crookneek,  and  winter 
crookneck  are  derived  from 
C.  moschata ;  the  summer 
squashes,  of  both  the  scallop  and  crookneck  types,  be¬ 
long  to  a  variety  (var.  condensa)  of  the  same  species  as  the 

Sumpkin  ( C.pepo •).  These  latter  are  compact,  bushy  plants. 

quashes  are  used  as  a  table  vegetable,  for  pies,  etc.,  and  in 
Europe  also  in  soups  and  ragouts.  See  tumpkin. 
squash,r.  t.  ;  squashed  (skwQslit) ;  squash'ing.  [Prob. 
fr.  OF.  esquaissier  (assumed  LL.  exquassiare),  combined 
with  OF.  esquasser ;  es-,  L.  ex-  -(-  quasser  to  break  (cf. 
quash)  ;  cf.  also  ME.  squachen,  OF.  escachier,  esquachier , 
squash,  crush,  F.  ecacher  ;  of  uncert.  orig.  Cf.  squat,  v.  z\] 
To  beat  or  press  into  pulp  or  a  flat  mass  ;  to  crush.  Colloq. 
squash,  i.  1.  To  fall  heavily  and  helplessly.  Colloq. 
2.  To  make  a  splashing  sound  ;  to  equelch.  Colloq. 


Squashes.  1  Hubbard  ;  2  Sum¬ 
mer  Crookneek. 


;  specif., 
Shak. 


Swift. 


squash,  n.  1.  Something  soft  and  easily  crushed 
Obs.  or  R.,  an  unripe  pod  of  peas. 

2.  Hence,  something  unripe,  immature,  or  soft. 

3.  A  sudden  fall  or  shock  of  a  heavy,  soft  body. 

My  fall  was  stopped  by  a  terrible  squash. 

4.  A  crushed  mass.  “  A  weltering  squash.1'  Blackmore. 
5-  A  game  much  like  rackets,  played  in  a  walled  court  with 
soft  rubber  balls  and  bats  like  tennis  rackets. 

squash,  a.  Dentistry.  Designating  an  im¬ 
pression  of  the  teeth  and  mouth  made  by 
closing  the  teeth  on  a  modeling  composition.  /7j] 
squash  beetle  A  small  American  black- 
and-yellow  striped  beetle  (Diabrotica  vittala), 
often  very  injurious  to  the  leaves  of  squash, 
cucumber,  etc.  Also,  any  of  certain  other  Squash 
allied  species.  Beetle,  x  2 


squash  borer.  A  small  clearwing  moth  (Melitlia  satyrini 
form  is)  whose  larva 
bores  in  the  squash 
vine. 

squash  bug. 

A  lar^e  black 
American  he¬ 
mipterous  in¬ 
sect  ( Anasa 
tristis)  injuri¬ 
ous  to  squash 
vines. 

squash  lady 

bird  or  lady-  Squash  Borer.  Nut.  size, 
bug.  A  lady¬ 
bird  (Lpdachna  borealis)  which  feeds, 

.  .  ,  both  as  larva  and  imago,  on  the  squash, 

pumpKin,  melon,  and  cucumber, 
squash'y  (skwosh'i),  a. 

Easily  squashed;  soft;  esp., 
soft  and  wet ;  boggy  or 
muddy. 

squat  (skw5t),v.  t .;  squat'- 
ted  or  squat  ;  squat'ting. 

[ME.  squat  ten  to  crush,  OF. 
esquater,  -tir  (cf.  It.  quatto 
squat,  cowering);  orig.  un- 
cert.  Cf.  squash,  v.  t .] 

1.  To  bruise  or  lay  flat 


Squash  Bug.  Nat. 
6ize. 


Squash  Ladybird. 
a  Imago,  X  ljj  ;  6  Larva,  xlj. 


with  a  blow  ;  to  crush  ;  pinch  ;  squeeze.  Obs.  or  Dial. 

2.  To  silence  or  quiet ;  to  quash.  Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 

3.  To  cause  to  crouch  or  squat ;  —  chiefly  reflexive, 
squat,  v.  i.  1.  To  sit  down  upon  the  hams  or  heels;  as, 

the  savages  squatted  about  the  fire. 

2.  To  sit  or  keep  close  to  the  ground  ;  to  stoop  or  lie 
close  to  escape  observation,  as  a  partridge  or  rabbit. 

3.  To  settle  on  land,  esp.  new  or  unoccupied  land,  with¬ 
out  right  or  title  ;  also,  to  settle  on  public  laud  under  gov¬ 
ernment  regulation  witli  a  view  to  acquiring  title. 

4.  To  be  a  squatter.  See  squatter,  3.  Now  Rare  or 
Hist.,  except  in p.  pr.  or  vb.  n.  Australia. 

squat,  a.  [See  squat,  v.  ;  prob.  for  squatted,  p.  p.] 

1.  Sitting  on  the  hams  or  heels  ;  sitting  close  to  the 

ground  ;  crouching.  “  iSgwf/Hike  a  toad.”  Milton. 

2.  Short  and  thick,  like  the  figure  of  an  animal  squatting. 

“  The  round,  squat  turret.”  R.  Browning. 

squat,  n.  1.  The  posture  of  one  that  squats. 

2.  A  bruise,  blow,  or  sudden  fall.  Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 

3.  Mining,  a  A  small  bunch  of  ore.  b  A  mineral  consist- 
|  ing  of  tin  ore  and  spar.  Cornwall. 

squat'ter  (skwBt'er),  ?j.  1.  One  that  squats;  specif.  :  a 
One  who  settles  on  land,  esp.  new  or  unsettled  land,  with¬ 
out  a  right  or  title,  b  In  the  United  States  and  Australia, 
sometimes,  a  person  who  settles  lawfully  on  government 
land  under  legal  restrictions  with  a  view  to  acquiring  title. 

2.  The  pectoral  sandpiper.  Local ,  U.  S. 

3.  A  person  who  occupied  crownland  for  sheep  raising 
under  a  lease  or  a  license  (a  sense  arising  by  extension  of 
the  orig.  sense  of  a  settler  without  title) ;  later,  loosely  or 
improperly,  one  holding  a  sheep  run  as  freehold.  Hence, 
the  owner  or  occupant  of  a  sheep  run  or  station  ;  a  sheep 
farmer  on  a  rather  large  scale,  or  one  of  good  family  and  ed¬ 
ucation,  as  distinguished  from  a  selector.  Squatter  is  giving 
way  to  the  newer  terms  pastoral ist  and  graz ier.  A ustralia . 

squatter  sovereignty.  U.  S.  Hist.  The  doctrine  that  the 
squatters,  or  actual  residents,  of  a  Territory  had  the  right 
to  make  their  own  laws.  Cf.  popular  sovereignty  b- 
squat'ty  (skwbt'i),  a.  Squat  ;  dumpy  ;  thickset, 
squaw  (skw6),  n.  [Massachusetts  Indian  squa  or  Narra- 
gansett  squaw,  akin  to  Delaware  ochqueu,  Cree  iskwew.'] 

1.  A  female  ;  a  woman;  —  among  the  Algonquins,  correla¬ 
tive  of  sannvp. 

2.  That  one  of  the  figure  targets  in  the  United  States  serv¬ 
ices  representing  a  kneeling  posture.  Cant  or  Slang. 

squaw'fish'  (-fish'),  n.  A  large  cyprinoid  fish  ( Ptychochei- 
lus  Oregon en sis),  sometimes  becoming  four  feet  long,  found 
in  the  Pacific  coast  rivers  from  central  California  north¬ 
ward. 

squawk  (skwfik),  v.  i.  ;  squawked  (skwfikt) ;  squawk'- 
ing.  [Imitative.  Cf.  squeak.]  To  utter  a  harsh,  abrupt 
scream,  as  a  fowl. 

squawk,  n.  1.  Act  or  noise  of  squawking  ;  a  harsh  6quall. 
2.  The  black-crowned  night  heron.  See  night  heron. 
squaw  man  A  white  man  married  to  an  Indian  woman, 
and,  usually,  living  as^one  of  her  tribe, 
squaw'root'  (skwfi'ioot/),  72.  a  All  American  orobanclia- 
pe ous  plant  ( Conopholis  americana)  parasitic  on  oak  roots. 
It  has  a  thick  6tem  with  yellow  flesliv  scales  bearing 
small  flowers  in  their  axils,  b  The  blue  cohosh, 
squeak  (skwek),  v.  i.  ;  squeaked  (skwekt);  squeak'ing. 
[Prob.  of  imitative  origin ;  cf.  Sw.  sqr'dka  to  croak,  Jcel. 
skvakka  to  give  a  sound  as  of  water  shaken  in  a  bottle.] 

1.  To  utter  or  make  a  squeak  or  short  shrill  cry  or  noise, 
as  an  animal,  or  a  wheel,  a  door,  a  fife,  or  pipe. 

2.  To  break  silence  or  secrecy,  as  from  fear  of  pain  or 
punishment ;  to  speak  ;  confess  ;  betray.  Slang. 

If  lie  be  obstinate,  put  a  eivil  question  to  him  upon  the  rack, 
and  he  squeaks,  I  warrant  him.  Druden. 

squeak,  v.  t.  1.  To  cause  to  squeak  ;  hence,  Rare,  to  dis¬ 
turb  ;  to  put  out  of  order  or  condition. 

2.  To  utter  or  speak  in  a  shrill  piping  tone, 
squeak,  n.  A  sharp,  shrill,  usually  short  and  not  very 
loud,  cry  or  sound,  either  of  the  human  voice  or  of  any  ani¬ 
mal,  or  a  sharp,  shrill,  piercing  noise,  loud  or  not,  as  of 
wheels  turning  on  dry  axles,  of  a  fife,  etc. 
a  narrow,  or  a  near,  squeak,  a  close  escape.  Colloq. 


Square,  Mr.  A  “  philosopher  ” 

in  Fielding’s  “  Tom  Jones,”  who 
disputes  with  Thwackum. 
8quare'-built/,  a.  =  square, 
a.,  4.  [prentice.  Obs.  I 

square'eap',  n.  A  London  np-[ 
square 'flip  per,  n.  The  bearded 
seal  ( Erignathus  barbatus). 
square 'head1',  n.  1.  A  German 
or  Scandinavian  immigrant. 
Slang,  Australia  V  U.  S. 

2.  Short  for  squarehead  wheat, 
a  winter  wheat  having  closely 
compacted  ears. 

square '-head  ed,  a.  Arch.  Hav¬ 
ing  a  straight  horizontal  lintel  or 
a  nut  arch ;  —  said  of  a  doorway, 
or  window  or  other  opening. 
square'-Jolnt/ed,  a.  Railroads. 
Having  t lie  rail  joints  oppoeite. 
square'ly,  adv.  of  square. 


squ&re'man,  n.  A  carpenter. 

Scot.  [CHISEI. MOUTH.  I 

square 'mouth'  (-mouth' ),  n.  =| 
square 'ness.  n.  ^  See-NEss. 
squar'er  (skwar'Cr),  n.  [Cf. 
OF.  ov/uarreur.]  1.  One  that 
squares. 

2.  One  who  quarrels  ;  a  conten¬ 
tious  fellow.  Obs. 
square'-rigger,  n.  Naut.  A 
square-rigged  vessel.  [ Obs. I 
squarier.  n.  Kind  of  false  dice. | 
squar'ish  (skwar'Tsh),  a.  See 
-ish.  [Squarrose.! 

squar'rous  (skw&r'us).  a.| 
Bquar'ru-lose  (skwfir'db-lSe),  a. 
Somewhat  squarrose. 

Bquar'Bon  (skwar's’n),  n.  [A 
jocosecornhinationof  squire  and 
parson .]  Formerly,  ft  landed 
proprietor  whowas  also  a  clergy¬ 


man  of  the  Church  of  England; 

—  used  in  ridicule.  [Colloq. I 
squ&sh'er,//.  Onethatsqunshes. 1 
squash  flea  beetle.  The  cucum¬ 
ber  flea  beetle.  \n.  See-NEss. I 
squash'i-ness  (skw5sh'T-n6s).| 
squash'-vine  bor'er  (bOr'fr ; 
2ol).  The  squash  borer, 
squat  (skwfit),  n.  Angel  fish  a. 
squat  ( skwfit ),  n.  tf  v.  [Cf.  Icel. 
&  Norw.  dial,  skvetta,  v.,  Sw. 
sqvdtta.']  Splash.  Dial.  Eng. 
squat'a-role  (s  k  w  a  t'd-r  o  1  ; 
skwOt'-),  squat'er-ole  (-5r-fil),/». 
[NL.  squatarola,  fr.  It.  (Vene¬ 
tian)  squatarola  the  gray  plov¬ 
er.]  The  black-bellied  plover. 
Squat'l-n&  (skwftt'l-nrt).».  [L., 
skate.  See  1st  skate.]  Zool.  a 
Agenusof  selachians  consisting 
of  the  angel  fish  (sense  &).  It 


constitutes  a  family,  Squa- 

tin'l-dse(skwd-tTn'l-ae).  b  i  /.<*.] 
A  fish  of  this  genus.  —  equat'- 
i-nid  (skwftt'T-nTd),  a.  \  n.  — 
squat'l-noid  (-noid),  a. 
squa'to(skwa't6),  n.  =  angel 
fish  a. 

squat'tage  (s  k  w  r.t'lt  j),  n.  A 
sheen  run  held  under  a  license 
or  a  lease.  Colloq.,  Australia. 
squat/ted.  gret.  V  p.p.  of  squat. 
squat'ter  (skw&t'Pr),  r.  i.  [Cf. 
squander.]  Scot.  V  Dial,  a  To 
squat;  crouch,  b  To  flutter  or 
plunge  about  in  water, 
squat'ter.  v.  t.  To  scatter  :  fig., 
to  squander.  Obs.  or  Scot.  6f 
Dial.  Ena. 

squat'ter-dcm  (skw5t'5r-d?7m), 
it.  See -dom.  [-ness.  I 

squat'ti-ness  (-Y-n5s),  n.  See| 


squat'ting,  p.  pr.  fir  vb.  n.  of 

SQUAT. 

squat'tle,  v.  i.  To  squat  ;  settle. 

Ons.  Scot. 

squat-toe 'ra^-cy  (skwCt-hk'rd- 
si),  n.  [See  squatter;  -cracy.] 
Slang,  Australia.  The  wealthy 
and  influential  squatters  ;  also, 
squatters  collective! v.  —  squat  - 
to-'  rat'ic  (skwOt'G-krilt'lk),  a. 
squaw'ber-ry  (skw6'h?r-T),  n. 
l/.S.  a  =  dkf.rberky  a.  bThe 
partridge  berry. 

squaw  bush,  a  The  cranberry 
tree,  b  A  sumac  of  the  western 
I'nited  States  (Rhus  trilobata ), 
with  unpleasantly  scented  tri- 
foliolate  leaves.  “  [berry  a.  I 
squaw  huckleberry.  =  deer-| 
squawk  duck.  A  duck  with 
brownish  spots  before  and  be¬ 


hind  the  eyes,  a  hybrid  of  the 

mallard  and  teal  or  of  the  mal¬ 
lard  and  widgeon.  Local .  Eng. 
squawk 'er,  n.  One  that 
squawks  ;  as  :  a  A  kind  of  toy. 
b  A  duck  decoy, 
squawk'ing,  pr.  vb.  n.  of 
squawk.  —  squawking  thrush. 
I  he  missel  thrush;  —  so  called 
from  its  note  when  alarmed. 
Dial. Eng.—  squawk'ing-ly,o</r. 
squawl.  Var.  of  squall,  v.  i. 
squawld.  Squawled.  Ref.  Sp. 
squaw  mint.  The  American 
pennyroyal. 

squaw  vine.  Partridge  berry. 
Bquaw  weed', n. Golden  ragwort, 
squaw  winter.  A  short  period 
ot  cold  wet  weather  preceding 
Indian  summer.  Local ,  U.  S. 
squaymose-  squeamous. 


food,  fo^ot ;  out,  oil ;  chair  ;  go  ;  sing,  iijk  ;  then,  thin;  nature,  verdure  (250) ;  K  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144) ;  boN  ;  yet ;  zh  =  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Guide. 

Full  explanations  of  Ahb-evlations,  Signs,  etc.,  Immediately  precede  the  Vocabulary. 
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SQUIRREL 


squeak'er  (akwek'Sr),  n.  1.  One  that  squeaks. 

2.  a  The  Australian  gray  crow  shrike  (IStreperu  cuneicau- 
daia).  b  A  very  young  squab  pigeon. 

squeak'y  (-1),  a.  Squeaking;  also,  like,  or  of  the  nature 
of,  a  squeak  ;  as,  a  squeaky  floor ;  a  squeaky  sound, 
squeal  (skwel),  v.  i.  ;  squealed  (skweld) ;  squeal'ing. 
[Of  Scand.  origin  ;  cf.  Sw.  sqvala ,  Norw.  skvelta.  Cf. 
squeak,  squall,  v.]  1.  To  cry  with  a  sharp,  shrill,  pro¬ 

longed  sound,  as  a  pig,  indicating  want,  pain,  fear,  etc. 

•  2.  To  grumble  or  find  fault ;  to  scold.  Dial.  Eng. 

3.  To  turn  informer  ;  to  betray  a  secret.  Slang. 
squeal,  n.  1.  A  shrill,  sharp,  somewhat  prolonged  cry. 

2.  A  quarrel  or  dispute;  a  broil.  Dial.  Eng. 
squeal'er  (-Sr),  n.  1.  One  that  squeals. 

2.  a  The  European  swift,  b  The  harlequin  duck,  c  The 
American  golden  plover,  d  A  young  squab  pigeon, 
s/iueam'isll  (skvNem'ish),  a.  [ME.  squaimous,  sweymous, 
prob.  fr.  ME.  siveem ,  siuem ,  dizziness,  a  swimming  in  the 
head  ;  cf .  Icel.  sreimr  a  bustle,  a  stir,  Norw.  sveim  a  hov¬ 
ering  about,  a  sickness  that  comes  upon  one,  Icel.  svimi  a 
giddiness,  AS.  swim  a.  The  word  has  perhaps  been  con¬ 
fused  with  qualmish.  Cf.  swim  to  be  dizzy.]  Having  a 
stomach  easily  nauseated  ;  inclined  to  be  sick  at  the  stom¬ 
ach  ;  queasy ;  qualmish  ;  hence,  nice  to  excess  in  taste ; 
fastidious ;  easily  disgusted  or  offended. 

Syn.  — Fastidious,  dainty,  overnice,  scrupulous.  See  nice. 
—  squeam'ish-ly,  adv.  —  squeam'ish-ness,  n. 
squee'gee  (skwe'je ;  skwe-je'),  n.  1.  =  squilgee,  1.  Obs. 
2.  A  device  with  a  handle  and  a  transverse  piece  at  one 
end  of  it  set  with  a  strip  of  leather,  or  more  usually  India 
rubber,  used  for  drying  decks,  pavements,  windows,  etc., 
by  squeezing  oiT  the  superfluous  water  ;  hence,  a  smaller 
similar  device  used  by  photographers,  lithographers,  and 
others,  for  squeezing  off  superfluous  moisture,  transferring 
material  evenly  to  surfaces,  etc.  ;  also,  a  squeegee  roller, 
squee'gee.  v.  /.  :  squee'geed  (skwe'jed  ;  skwe-jed') ;  squee'- 
gee-ing  (skwe'je-Tng  ;  skwe-je'Tng).  To  smooth,  press,  or 
treat  with  a  squeegee  ;  to  squilgee. 

squeegee  roller.  A  small  India-rubber  roller  with  a  han¬ 
dle,  used  esp.  in  printing  and  photography  as  a  squeegee, 
squeeze  (skwez),  v.  t. ;  squeezed  (skwezd)  ;  squeezing. 
[ME.  qutisen ,  AS.  cwe.san ,  cirysan ,  cwlsan ,  of  uncertain 
origin.  The  s-  was  prob.  prefixed  through  the  influence 
of  squashy  v.  t.]  1.  To  exert  pressure  on  opposite  sides 

or  parts  of  ;  to  press  together  closely  ;  to  compress  ;  as,  to 
squeeze  an  orange  in  order  to  extract  the  juice. 

2.  To  gain  or  procure  by  or  as  if  by  pressure  ;  as,  to 
squeeze  juice  from  a  lemon  ;  to  squeeze  one’s  way  through. 

3.  To  force,  thrust,  or  cause  to  pass,  by  pressure  ;  as,  to 
squeeze  water  through  felt  or  one’s  hand  into  a  glove. 

4.  To  oppress,  as  with  burdens,  taxes,  etc.;  to  force  to  pay 
or  render  something  by  extortion,  taking  advantage  of 
another’s  misfortune,  or  the  like. 

In  a  civil  war,  people  must  expect  to  be  crushed  and  squeezed 
toward  the  burden.  L' Estrange. 

5.  To  make  a  squeeze  of.  See  squeeze,  n.,  2.  Cant. 

Syn.  —  Compress,  constrict ;  hug,  pinch,  gripe,  crowd. 

to  squeeze  the  shorts,  Slock  Exchanges ,  to  force  parties  who 
have  sold  (stocks,  produce,  or  the  like)  short  to  pay  high 
prices  for  covering  their  deliveries.  See  short,  adv.,  3. 
squeeze,  v.  i.  To  press  ;  to  urge  one’s  way,  or  to  pass,  by 
pressing  ;  to  crowd  ;  —  often  with  through ,  into ,  etc. 
squeeze,  n.  1.  Act  of  squeezing ;  compression  between 
bodies;  pressure,  as  in  a  crowd  ;  also,  Colloq .,  constraint 
used  to  gain  a  gift,  concession,  or  the  like  ;  extortion. 

2.  A  facsimile  impression  of  an  object  made  in  a  plastic 
substance  by  forcing  it  into  the  depressions  of  the  object. 

3.  Mining.  The  gradual  closing  of  workings 
by  the  weight  of  the  overlying  strata. 

squeez'er  (skwez'er),  n.  1.  One  that 
squeezes;  esp.,  a  device  for  squeez¬ 
ing,  as  to  extract  juice  or  moist¬ 
ure  ;  as,  a  lemon  squeezer. 

2.  Specif.  :  a  A  pivoted  lever 
device  with  an  eccentric  curved 
end  used  to  curve  metal  bars  or 
plates,  b  A  kind  of  machine 


Lemon  Squeezer. 


for  molding  bricks,  etc.  c  Often  in  pi.  Metal.  A  machine 
for  shingling  by  squeezing.  The  principal  varieties  are  : 

(1)  The  alligator,  or  crocodile,  squeezer,  a  lever  device  with 
a  powerful  pair  of  jaws  between  which  the  metal  is  placed. 

(2)  The  Burden,  cam,  nr  rotary  squeezer, 
in  which  the  metal  is  passed  through 
the  decreasing  annular  space  between 
a  revolving  wheel  or  cam  and  its  cylin¬ 
drical  casing,  d  pi.  A  machine  for 
wringing  out  clothes;  a  wringer.  Local , 

Eng.  ©  A  wire-testing  device  some¬ 
what  like  a  lemon  squeezer,  in  which 
the  wire  is  subjected  to  successive 
bendings  until  it  breaks. 

3.  pi.  Playing  cards  on  which  the  value  Rotary  Squeezer, 
and  suit  are  indicated  in  the  upper  left-hand  corner. 

squeezing  (-Tng),  p.  pr.  cl*  v b.  n.  of  squeeze.  Hence  :  n. 

1.  pi.  That  which  is  squeezed  out;  also,  that  only  to  be 
forced  out  by  or  as  if  by  squeezing  ;  hence,  dregs. 

2.  =  squeeze,  ft.,  2. 

squelch  (skwSlch),  v.  i. ;  squelched  (skwelcht) ;  squelch'- 


ing.  [Peril,  imitative.  Cf.  squelch,  v.  /.]  1.  To  make  a 
sound  like  that  made  by  one  walking  in  mud  or  slush ;  to 
make  a  squashing  sound  ;  also,  to  move  with  such  a  sound. 
2.  To  be  or  become  silenced  or  discomfited.  Colloq. 
Squelch  (sk welch),  v.  t.  [Cf.  dial,  squelch  to  smash,  to  fall 
heavily,  as  n.,  a  blow,  a  heavy  fall,  swelch  a  blow,  a  heavy 
fall ;  prob.  of  imitative  origin.]  To  quell  or  crush  ;  hence, 
to  discomfit  or  disconcert ;  to  put  down.  Colloq. 
squelch,  ft.  1.  A  sound  as  of  squelching  in  wet  boots; 
also,  a  heavy  fall.  Colloq. 

2.  =  SQUELCHER.  Colloq. 

squelcll'er  (skwSl'cher),  n.  An  effective  retort;  a  crush¬ 
ing  argument  or  answer.  Colloq. 

sque-teagu©'  (skwe-teg'),  n.  [From  the  North  American 
Indian  name.]  An  American  sciaenoid  fish  ( Cynoscion  re- 
galis ) ;  weakfish.  Sec  weakfish. 

squib  (skw'Tb),  n.  [Cf.  ME.  squippen,  suippen,  to  move 
swiftly,  Icel.  svipa  to  swoop,  flash,  dart,  whip,  AS.  swipian 
to  whip,  and  E.  swift ,  a.]  1.  A  pipe,  tube  or  ball  of  paper 
filled  with  powder  to  be  fired  so  as  to  burn  and  often  to 
explode  with  a  crack. 

Lampoons,  like  squibs,  may  make  a  present  blaze.  Waller 
2  Hence:  a  A  broken  firecracker  the  powder  in  which 
burns  with  a  fizz,  b  Blasting.  (1)  A  kind  of  slow  match 
or  safety  fuse.  (2)  A  small  torpedo  used  to  fire  the  main 
torpedo,  c  A  small  jet  of  water.  Dial.  Eng. 

3.  A  brief  witty  or  sarcastic  writing  or  speech  ;  a  lam¬ 
poon  ;  also,  Obs.,  a  writer  of  lampoons. 

4-  A  cheap  kind  of  candy  made  chiefly  of  treacle. 

5.  A  paltry  fellow  ;  a  stunted  person.  Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 
squib,  v.  i. ;  squibbed  (skwlbd) ;  squib'bing.  1.  To  move 
about  restlessly.  Obs. 

2.  To  explode  with  a  slight,  sharp  crack. 

A  Snider  squibbed  in  the  jungle.  Kipling 

3.  To  publish  squibs  ;  to  dispute  pettily.  Colloq. 
squib,  v.  t.  1.  To  throw,  use,  or  explode,  like  a  squib. 

2.  To  make  squibs  or 
lampoons  against;  to 
pasquinade. 

squid  (skwTd),  n.  [Orig. 
uncert.]  1.  Any  of  nu¬ 
merous  ten-anned  cepli- 
alopods  having  a  long, ta¬ 
pered  body,  and  a  caudal 
fin  on  each  side;  esp., any 
species  of  Loligo ,  Oni- 
mastrephes,  or  a  related 
genus.  They  have  the 
shell  reduced  to  an  inter¬ 
nal  chitinous  structure 
shaped  like  a  pen.  Cf. 

CUTTLEFISH.  SeeDlBRAN- 
chiata.  Some  are  very 
abundant  on  the  Atlan¬ 
tic  coast  of  North  Amer¬ 
ica,  and  much  used  for 
bait.  The  most  abundant 
of  the  American  squids 
are  the  northern  squid 
(Om  mastrephes  illecebro- 
sus), ranging  from  south- 
ern  New'  England  to 
Newfoundland,  and  the 
southern  squid  (Loligo 
pealii),  from  Virginia  to 
Massachusetts.  Cf.  Ar- 
chiteuthis.  .Squid  (Ommastrephes  illecebrosus) 

2.  A  heavily  weighted  j  vontral  view  of  Male  .  >•  Swim 
jig  thrown  out  from  the  ming  Funnel  :  /»  Pen  ;  C  Tentacu 
shore  in  fishing  for  blue- 
fish. 

squid,  v.  i. ;  squid'ded;  squid'ding.  To  fish  with  a  squid- 
squil'gee  (skwTl'je;  skwil-je'),  n.  Also  squillgee ,  squilla 
gee.  1.  A  small  swab  for  drying  ships’  decks.  Obs. 

2.  =  SQUEEGEE, 2. 

3.  Naut.  A  strap,  or  becket,  and  a  toggle  used  to  confine 
a  studding  sail  while  being  set. 

squil'gee  (skwTl'je ;  skwTl-je'),  v.  t.  ;  squil'geed  (-jed ; 
-jed') ;  squil'gee-ing.  To  swab,  press,  or  treat  w  ith  a 
squilgee  ;  to  squeegee  ;  as,  to  squilgee  a  vessel’s  deck, 
squill  (skwll),  n.  [F.  squille,  L.  squilla ,  s cilia,  Gr.  cnaAAa.] 

1.  a  A  bulbous  liliaceous  plant  of  southern  Europe  (Ur- 
ginea  maritima )  sometimes  growm  in  gardens  for  its  long 
racemes  of  small  white  flowers,  b  Pharm.  The  bulb  of 
this  plant,  cut  in  thin  slices  for  use  as  an  expectorant  and 
diuretic.  In  large  doses  it  is  emetic  and  purgative. 

2.  Any  liliaceous  plant  of  the  genus  Scilla. 

Squil'la  (skwTl'a),  n.  ;  pi.  E.  -las  (-riz),  L.  -l m  (-le).  [L., 
a  sea  onion,  also,  a  praw::  or  shrimp.  See  squill.] 
aThe  best-  , , 
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species  of  the  order.  They  burrow  in  the  mud  or  beneath 
stones  in  shallow  water  along  the  seashore.  S.  tmpusu  oc¬ 
curs  on  the  Atlantic  coast  of  the  United  States  and  S.  man¬ 
tis  on  the  European  coasts,  b  [/.  c.]  A  crustacean  of  the 
above  or  an  allied  genus  ;  a  mantis  shrimp, 
squin'anc©  (skwTu'dns)  |  n.  [F.  esqumuncie ,  01.  squi- 
squin'an-cy  (-dn-st)  I  nance,  esqvinancc.  See  quinsy.] 

1.  Med.  The  quinsy.  See  quinsy.  Obs. 

2.  A  European  perennial  boraginaceotis  herb  ( Asperula 
cynanchica)  with  narrow  ly  linear  wdiorled  leaves,  formerly 
thought  to  cure  quinsy. 

squinch  (skwTnch  ;  1-10),  n,  [See  sconcheon.]  Arch, 

1.  An  arch,  lintel,  corbeling,  or  the  _ vl 

like  carried  across  the  corner  of  a 
room  to  support  a  superimposed  mass, 
as  where  an  octagonal  spire  or  drum 
rests  upon  a  square  tower. 

2.  =  squint,  ft.,  2  b,  a  hagioscope, 
squint  (skwlnt),  a.  [Cf.  D.  schuinlt 

a  slope,  schuin ,  schuinsch ,  sloping, 
schuins  slopiugly.  Cf.  askant, 
askance,  asquint.]  1.  Looking  ob¬ 
liquely;  looking  askance  or  with  envy,  disdain,  or  distrust. 
2  Specif.,  Med.,  not  having  the  optic  axes  coincident ;  — 
said  of  the  eyes  ;  cross-eyed.  See  squint,  ft.,  2  a- 
squint,  v.  i.  ;  squint'ed  ;  squint'ing.  1.  To  see  or  look 
obliquely  or  askance,  or  with  a  lurtive  glance  ;  also,  to 
look  or  peer  with  eyes  partly  closed,  as  when  blinking 
from  excess  of  light  or  w  hen  sighting  a  gun.  Bacon. 

2  Med.  To  be  cross-eyed,  or  strabismic. 

3.  To  deviate  from  a  true  line  ;  to  run  obliquely  ;  hence, 
to  have  an  indirect  bearing,  reference,  or  implication  ;  as, 
his  remarks  squint  towards  revolt. 

Vet  if  the  following  sentence  means  anything,  it  is  a  squinting 
toward  hypnotism.  she  Forum, 

squint,  V.  t.  1.  To  cause  to  squint,  or  look  obliquely  or 
askance  ;  to  turn  to  an  oblique  position  ;  to  direct  obliquely, 
lie  .  .  .  squints  the  eye,  and  makes  the  hair  lip.  Shak. 

2.  To  close  (the  eyes)  partly,  as  in  excess  of  light.  Colloq. 

3.  To  cause  (one’s  eye)  to  glance  through  partly  closed  lids; 
as,  to  squint  the  eye  along  a  gun  barrel.  Colloq. 
squint,  ft.  1.  Act,  fact,  or  habit  of  squinting  ;  an  oblique 

or  furtive  glance. 

2.  Hence:  a  Med.  Strabismus,  b  Arch.  =  hagioscope. 
squint'-eyed'  (-Id'),  a.  Having  eyes  that  squint ;  specif., 
cross-eyed  ;  hence,  looking  askance  ;  prejudiced  ;  malig¬ 
nant ;  as,  squint-eyed  praise  ;  squint-eyed  jealousv. 
squir'arch-y,  squire'arch-y  (skwIr'ar-kT),  n.  [^ftfre-|- 
-archy.']  1.  The  gentry  of  a  country  collectively. 

2.  Government  by  the  English  landed  gentry,  or  squires; 
—  alluding  to  the  influence  of  the  English  landed  gentry  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  esp.  before  the  Reform  Bill  of  1832. 
squire  (skwir),  n.  [Aplietic  for  esquire.']  1  A  shield 
bearer  or  armor-bearer  of  a  knight.  Cf.  2d  esquire,  1. 

Ilis  privy  knights  and  squires.  Chaucer. 

2.  In  England,  a  title  of  dignity  next  in  degree  below 
knight ,  and  above  gentleman  ;  hence,  also,  in  both  England 
and  America,  a  title  of  office  and  courtesy,  peril,  most  usu¬ 
ally  given  to  justices  of  the  peace.  Cf.  2d  esquire,  2  &  4. 

3.  A  male  attendant  on  a  great  personage  ;  also,  Colloq.,  a 
gallant  devoted  to  a  lady  ;  also,  Obs.,  a  procurer. 

4.  =  schnapper,  fish. 

Squire  of  Dames,  a  personage  who  so  calls  himself,  in 
Spenser’s  “  Faerie  Queene  ”  (Book  III.,  c.  vii.).  The  name 
is  used  for  a  person  devoted  to  the  fair  sex.  —  s.  of  the  pad, 
a  road  robber ;  highwayman.  Slang  or  Cant. 
squire,  v.  t. ;  squired  (skwird) ;  squik'ing  (skwlr'tr.g). 

1.  To  attend  as  a  squire.  Chaucer. 

2.  To  attend  as  a  beau,  or  gallant  ;  to  escort.  Colloq. 
squirm  (skwHrm),  r.  i. ;  squirmed  (>kwfirmd) ;  squirm'ing. 

[Cf.  sw  arm  to  climb  a  tree.]  To  twist  about  with  contor¬ 
tions  like  an  eel  or  a  worm  ;  to  w'riggle  ;  writhe, 
squirm,  n.  1.  Act  or  fact  of  squirming  ;  a  wriggling. 

2.  Naut.  A  twist  in  a  rope.  Rare. 
squir'rel  (skwur'Sl ;  skwir'- ;  277),  ft.  [ME. 
squirel,  scurel,  OF.  esquireul ,  escureul,  F.  Scu-  | 
reuil ,  LL.  squirolus,  scuriolus,  dim.  of  L.  sci-  ! 
umis,  Gr.  axcoupo?  ;  apparently  fr. 
o-Kia  shade  -j-  ovpa  tail.  Cf.  shine, 
v.  i.]  1.  Any  of  various  small 

or  medium-sized  rodents  of  the  . 
widely  distributed  family  Sciuri-  i 
da?  ;  esp.,  any  of  the  numerous  ar¬ 
boreal  forms  having  a  long  bushy  i1 

tail  and  strong  hind  legs,  enabling  Q  _ 

them  to  leap  from  branch  to  fox  Squirrel, 

branch.  They  feed  largely  on 

nuts,  acorns,  etc.  In  a  broader  sense  the  term  is  extended  to 
other  members  of  the  Sciuridae  (see  ground  squirrel),  and 
to  members  of  the  allied  family  Anomaluridse.  In  the  conif¬ 
erous  forests  of  northern  North  America  the  red  squirrels, 
and  in  the  hardwood  forests  of  the  central,  eastern,  ana 
southern  United  States  the  gray  and  fox  squirrels,  are  char¬ 
acteristic  species.  The  black  squirrels  are  phases  of  the 
last  tw'O  species.  In  California  a  large  gray  species  (S.  fos- 
sor)  is  found.  The  common  Old  World  squirrel  (S.  vulga¬ 
ris)  has  very  soft  fur  and  tufted  ears.  See  flying  squirrel. 
2.  In  Australia,  where  no  true  squirrels  occur,  any  of  cer¬ 
tain  flying  plialangers. 


Bqueak'i-ly  (skwek'Y-lT),  adv. 
of  SQUEAKY.  See -LY. 
Bqueak'i-nesa, See -ness. 
Bqueak'ing,  />.  pr.  V  rb.  n.  of 
squeak.  —  squeak 'ing-ly,  adv. 
squeak'let,  n.  See  -let.  Rare. 
Bqueakt.  Squeaked.  Ref.  S/>. 
squeal,  a.  Weary.  Dial.  Eng.  i 
squoald.  Squealed.  Ref.  Sp.  | 
gqueam  (skwem),  v.  i.  To  be 
squeamish.  Rare. 
gqueam 'oua.^r.  Squeamish.  Obs.  > 
squea'si  ness.  Bquea'sy. 
QUEASINESS,  QUEASY.  j 

squechon.  *i*  scutcheon. 
gquecke.  n.  A  disease  of  tur¬ 
keys.  Obs. 

squeef  <skw5f),  n.  A  shabby, 
worthless,  or  disreputable  fel¬ 
low.  Sent.  [of  squeeze.  I  | 
aqueege  (skwej).  Dial.  Eng. var.  | 
squeel.  Scot.  var.  of  squeal. 
squeel  (skwel).  Scot.  var.  of 
school.  [BOYS  Hall.)  } 

SqueersfskwerzbH.  SeeDnTHE-| 
squeez  Squeeze.  Ref.  Sn. 
sqneez'a-ble  (skwez'd-b’l),  a.  I 


See  -able.  —  aqueez  a-bil'i-ty 
(-bTl'T-tT),  n. 

aqueezd.  Squeezed.  Ref.  Sp. 
squeezy.  queasy. 

squeil.  squeal. 
squel.  squall. 

II  8que-lette'  (skC-let'),  n.  [F.] 
A  thin  v oncer  of  wood  u&ed  in 
making  match  boxes  ;  a  skillet, 
squench  (skwSnch:  140),  t.  3r  i. 
To  quench.  Obs.  or  Dial. 
squerel.  +  squirrel. 
squete.  f  sweet. 
squeyer.  squire. 

Bquey'mous.  i*  squkamous. 
squlb'ber-y  (skwIb'Pr-T),  n.  A 
squib.  Rare. 

Bquib'bish.o.  Trivial.  Obs. or  R. 
Bquibrcrack/,  a.  Bursting  like 
a  squib.  Obs. 
equich  +  quetch. 
Bquidger-een'  (skw^j'^r-en'), 
n.  A  short  insignificant  person. 
Slang.  [vinted.  Slang.  \ 

squidg'y  (-T),  o.  Short  ;  abbre-l 
squid  hound.  Striped  bass.  U.  S. 
Bquid'-jig  ger,  n.  A  group  of 


fishhooks  fastened  together  w  ith 
radiating  points,  for  catching 
squid.  -  Bquld'-jig^ng,  n. 
squier.  square,  squire. 
squiery.  +  squiry.  [S/anp-l 
squif'fy  (skwIf'T).  a.  Tipsy.  | 
squig'gle  (skwTg'’l),  v.  i.  [Cf. 

dial,  snaggle,  swig,  to  shake  a 
liquid  in  a  closed  vessel.]  1.  To 
shake  a  fluid  about  in  the  mouth 
with  the  lips  closed  Dial.  Em/.  ■ 
2.  To  squirm  or  wriggle.  Slang.  | 
squiler.  +  sculler 
squilk.  +  such. 
squil'Ta-gee  tskwfl'd-je).  Var 
of  SQUILGEE. 

||  squil-lan'te  (skwel-liin'tS),  a. 
[It.]  Music.  Hinging  ;  having  a 
hell-like  tone. 

squll'ler.  ».  [Cf.  OF.  escuelier  a 
maker.seller.or  keepemf  dishes. 
See  sr-uLLERY.]  A  scullion.  Ohs. 
Bquil'ler-y,  n.  A  scullery  Obs. 
squi'l'gee.  Var.  of  squilgee. 
Squil'li-dae  (skwTl'Y-de),  n.  pi. 
[NL.I  Zo'61.  The  family  of 
which  Squilla  is  type  —  squil'- 


li-an  (-/fn),  a.  —  squil'lid  (-Td),  n. 
Bquil-lit'ic  (sk  wI-llt'Tk),  a. 
Of  or  pert,  to  squills.  Rare. 
Squil-loi'de-a  (-loi'dP-a),  w.  />/. 
[NL.  See  Squilla; -om.]  Zobl. 
=  St <  i  M  a  To  po  l>  a  .  —  squll  Toid 
(skwll'oidl.  a.  Sr  n. 
squim'midge^kwYm'Yj).  Dial, 
var.  of  squeamish. 

Bquin  (skwln),  n.  [Cf.  quin  a 
scallop,  and  Corn,  qvean.guihan 
scallop,  periwinkle.]  A  kind 
of  scallop  or  pecten.  Dial.  Eng. 
Bquin'a-cy  (Scot.  skwYn'd-sY) 
Ohs.  or  Scot.  vur.  of  qui nancy. 
oqulnancy  terries.  Black  cur¬ 
rants.  Obs. 

squin'ant  (skwYn'^nt),  squin'- 
anth  (-dnth),  n.  [OF.  squmant, 
LL.  squinantum,  Gr.  a\oivdv- 
Oiov,  ;  <r\oiv o?  rush  -f 

au0O9  flower.]  Sweet  rush.  Obs. 
squln'cey.  -f  squinoy. 
squinch  (skwYnsh  ).  Dial.  Eng. 
var.  Of  QUINCE,  SQUENCH. 
squinch  (skwYnch ;  140),  v.  t.  To 


squint.  Dial.  [  Dial.  Eng.  I 
squinch  (skwYnsh ),  n.  Quinsy.  | 
squin'cy./i.  [See  quinsy,  squin- 
ancy.1  A  quinsy.  Obs. 
squin'ny  (skwTn'i). 3r  ?\  [Cf. 
squint. j  Also  squine  (skwln). 
Squint;  peep.  Obs. or  Dial.  Eng. 
squin'sy.  +  8QUIN4  1 . 
squint  brick.  A  brick  cut  or 
molded  to  an  oblique  angle, 
squint'ed,  a.  Squinting.  Obs. 
squint'er,  n.  One  that  squints, 
squint  i-fe'go  ( sk  w Yn'tY-1  e 'g5), 
a.  Squinting.  Obs.  Cant. 
squint'ing.  pr.  3r  rb.  n.  of 
sqi  i  nt.  v.  —  squint'ing-ly,  adv. 
squin'y  (skwin'Y  :  skwT'nY). 
Var.  of  squinny,  squint, 
squin'zey  iskwln'zY).  n.  (See 
squinancy.]  Med.  Quinsy.  Obs. 
squir  {'Hal.  skwer;  skwfl),  v.  t. 
[Of.  dial,  su'ir  to  whirl,  Dan. 
srirre,  E.  swirl. 1  To  throw 
with  a  jerk,  or  edge  foremost. 
— '•  i.  To  hasten  away;  to  whirl. 
Both  Obs.  or  Sent.  Sr  Dial.  Eng. 
squir'age  (skwlr'ftj),  n.  Eng¬ 


lish  landed  gentry .  Rare. 
squir'al-ty  (s  k  w  I  r'cZ  1-t  Y),  n. 
Squirarchy.  Rare. 
squir'arch  (skwlr'ark),  n. 
f squire  -f  -arch.]  One  who  be¬ 
longs  to  the  squirarchy.  — 
squir'arch-al  (-ar-kftl),  a. 
squire,  a.  [OF.  esquierre.  See 
square,  r.j  Square.  Obs. 
squir-een'  (fkwlr-en'),  n.  [Ir. 
dim.  of  E.  squire.]  A  small  Irish 
landowner;  a  petty  squire.  Hu¬ 
morous.  Eng. 
squire ' hood,  See -hood. 
squirel  -1*  squirrel. 
squire 'let.  n.  See  -let. 
squire 'ling.  w.  A  petty  squire, 
squire'ly,  a.  Sr  adv.  Befitting  a 
squire  ;  like  a  squire. 
8quire-oc'ra-cy  (sk  wTr-5k'rd- 
sY),  n.  [squire  -f  -cracy.]  = 
squirarchy. 

squire 'ship.  w.  See -ship. 
squir'ess  (skwlr'gs'.  n.  The 
wife  of  a  squire.  Rare. 
squi-ril'i-ty.  scurrility. 
squirr.  Var.  or  squir. 


ale,  senate,  care,  Itm,  account,  iinn,  ask,  sofa  ;  eve,  $vent,  find,  recent,  maker;  ice,  ill;  old,  6bey,  orb,  ftdd,  sSft,  cdnnect ;  use,  unite,  urn,  up,  circiis,  menii  ; 
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3.  Carding  Machines.  One  of  the  small  rollers  that  work 
with  the  large  cylinder, 
squirrel  cage.  Elec.  A  secondary  wind¬ 
ing  for  an  induction  motor  consisting  of 
cylindrieally  arranged  copper  bars  with 
ends  connected  by  short-circuiting 
rings.  Cf.  phase-wound. 
squirrel  corn  All  American  papavera¬ 
ceous  herb  (Bikukulla  canadensis)  with 
much-divided  leaves  and  a  scape  bear¬ 
ing  a  raceme  of  cream-colored  flowers. 

It  grows  from  a  cluster  of  small  tubers 
borne  on  the  rootstock, 
squirrel  fish,  a  Any  of  several  small 
brightly  colored  serranoid  fishes  of  the 
genus  Diplectrum ,  esp.  D.  formosum , 
common  on  the  South  Atlantic  and  Gulf 
coasts  of  the  United  States,  b  Any  of 
numerous  small  berycoid  fishes  of  the 
family  Holocentrida?.  as  Holocentrus  as- 
censcionis  of  the  West  Indies,  Bermudas, 
etc.  They  are  usually  largely  bright  red, 
with  large  eyes  and  large  rough  scales. 

C  The  sailor’s-choice  (Lagodon  rhu/u- 
boides).  d  A  red  mouth  grunt. 
squirrel  frog.  A  small  tree  frog  (Hy!a 
squirella)  of  the  southern  United  States, 
squirrel  grass  Any  of  several  species 
of  wild  barley  (Hordeum). as  II.  murinum , 

II.  maritimum ,  II.  jubatum ,  etc.,  with 
bushy  spikelets.  See  wall  barley. 
squirrel  monkey.  Any  of  several  small, 
soft-haired  South  American  monkeys  Squirrel  Grass 
of  the  genus  Saimiri  (syn.  Chi'ysothrix ),  Ulardeum  juba- 
esp.  S.  sciurea .  having  a  long  nonpre-  tu»0- 
hensile  tail.  Their  color  is  chiefly  yellowish  gray  with  a 
white  face  and  black  nose.  Also,  a  titi 
or  marmoset. 

squirrel  shrew  Any  of  certain  East 
Indian  and  Asiatic  arboreal  insecti- 
vores  of  the  family  Tupaiidae.  They  are 
allied  to  the  shrews,  but  have  a  bushy 
tail,  and,  except  for  a  long  slender  head, 
the  external  appearance  of  a  squirrel. 

See  pent  ail  a. 

squirt  (skwfirt),  v.  t.  ;  rquirt'ed  ;  squirt'- 
ing.  [Cf.  dial,  swirl ,  LG.  stcirljen  to 
squirt ;  orig.  uncert.]  1.  To  drive  or 
eject  in  a  stream  out  of  a  narrow  pipe  or  orifice ; 
squirt  water. 

2.  To  sprinkle  or  spatter.  Rare. 

squirt,  v.  i.  1.  To  come  forth  as  if  ejected,  in  a  sudden 
rapid  stream,  from  a  narrow  orifice. 

2.  Hence,  to  speak  rapidly ;  to  prate.  Obs.  Slang. 
squirt,  n.  1.  Act  of  squirting  ;  a  sliooting  forth  ;  a  spouting  ; 
also,  an  instrument,  as  a  syringe,  for  squirting  a  liquid. 

2.  A  small,  quick  stream  ;  a  jet.  Bacon. 

3.  A  sudden  start  or  spurt.  Co/loq. 

4.  Hydrodynamics.  The  whole  system  of  flow  in  the 
vicinity  of  a  source. 


Squirrel  Monkey 
( Saimiri  sciurea). 

to 


squirt'ing,  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  of  squirt.  —  squirting  cucumber, 
the  cucurbitaceous  plant  Ecballium  elaterium ,  the  ripened 
fruit  of  which  forcibly  ejects  its  seeds.  See  ecballium. 
—  s.  process.  =  Lee  process. 

srad'dha  (srad'ri  ;  shrad'd  ;  147),  n.  [Skr.  qrdddha.]  Hin¬ 
duism.  A  rite  or  ceremony  in  which  balls  of  lice  are  ottered 
to  ancestors,  as  after  a  birth  or  death. 

Stab  (st5b),  v.  t.  ;  stabbed  (stSbd) ;  stab'bing.  [Orig.  un- 
cert.  ;  cf.  Icel.  stabbi ,  stobbi,  stubbi ,  a  stub,  block.  Gael. 
slob  to  stab,  as  m,  a  stake,  a  stub,  is  prob.  fr.  English.] 

1.  To  pierce  with  or  as  with  a  poiuted  weapon  ;  to  wound 
by  the  thrust  of  a  pointed  instrument ;  as,  to  stab  a  man 
with  a  dagger  ;  also,  to  thrust  or  drive,  as  a  pointed  imple¬ 
ment  ;  as,  to  stab  a  dagger  into  a  person. 

2.  Bookbinding.  To  puncture  for  fastening  by  wire. 

3.  Building.  To  roughen  the  surface  of  (a  brick  wall)  with 
a  point  to  form  a  key  for  plaster. 

to  stab  arms,  to  draw  blood  from  the  arm  in  order  to  mix  it 
with  wine  for  a  toast,  as  formerly  among  gallants. 

Stab,  v.  i.  To  thrust  or  give  a  wound  with  or  as  if  with  a 
pointed  weapon  ;  to  pierce.  “  Every  word  sta bsM  Shak. 
Stab,  n.  1.  A  thrust  of,  or  a  wound  given  by  or  :i6  if  by,  a 
pointed  weapon  ;  as,  to  fall  by  the  stab  of  an  assassin.  Shak. 
2 .  Bacteriol.  A  stab  culture. 

to  make  a  stab  at,  to  try  ;  to  make  an  effort  at.  Slang. 
Sta'bat  Ma'ter  (sta'bXfc  ma'ter  ;  sta'biit  ma'ter).  fL.,  the 
mother  was  standing ; —  so  called  from  its  first  two  words.] 
A  13th-century  Latin  hymn  or  liturgical  sequence,  com¬ 


memorating  the  sorrows  of  Mary,  mother  of  Jesus,  at  the 
foot  of  the  cross.  It  is  read  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
during  the  Mass  of  the  Seven  Dolors  of  the  Blessed  Vir¬ 
gin  Marv,  and  is  sung  by  Catholics  when  making  “the 
way  of  the  cross  ”  (  Via  Crucis).  It  was  written  by  Jacopo 
(or  Jacopone)  dei  Benedetti,  a  Franciscan  satirist  and  re¬ 
former  (d.  1306).  Also,  a  musical  setting  of  this  hymn  ;  as, 
the  St  ah  at  Mater  of  Palestrina  or  of  Rossini. 

Stab'ber  (stSb'er),  n.  1.  One  that  stabs  ;  esp.,  an  assassin. 
2.  Naut.  A  sailmaker’s  marlinespike  or  awl ;  a  pricker. 
Stab  culture.  Bacteriol.  A  culture  made  by  inoculating  a 
solid  medium,  as  gelatin,  with  the  puncture  of  a  needle  or 
wire.  The  growths  are  usually  of  characteristic  form. 
Sta'bile  (sta'bil ;  stSb'Tl),  a.  [L. .  stabilis ,  fr.  stare  to  stand.] 
Stationary  ;  not  moving  ;  — specif.,  in  electrotherapeutics, 
opposed  to  labile  ;  as,  stabile  electrodes.  See  labile,  2  b. 
Sta-bil'i  ty  (std-bll'T-tT),  n.  [L.  stabilitas :  cf.  F.  stability. 
See  stable,  «.]  1.  State  or  quality  of  being  stable,  or  firm  ; 

strength  to  stand  or  endure  without  material  change;  stead¬ 
iness  ;  firmness  ;  as,  the  stability  of  a  structure. 

2.  Fixedness  ;  —  as  opposed  to  fluidity. 

3  Steadiness  or  firmness  of  character,  resolution,  or  pur¬ 
pose  ;  constancy ;  steadfastness. 

4  Mech.  State  or  quality  of  being  stable,  as  of  an  equilibri¬ 
um  or  a  steady  motion.  A  sufficient  condition  of  stability  is 
that  the  equilibrium  value  of  the  potential  energy  is  a  minimum. 
It  was  long  assumed  that  tins  was  essential,  but  this  is  now  con¬ 
tested.  The  condition  of  stability  of  a  motion  is  that  its  undis¬ 
turbed  path  is  the  form  toward  which  disturbed  paths  tend,  as 
to  a  limit,  when  the  disturbing  impulsep  all  decrease  indefinitely. 
Syn.  —  Steadiness,  stableness,  constancy,  immovability. 

sta'bi-lize(sta'bT-liz ;  stXb'I-),  v.  i. ;  -lized  (-lizd) ;  -liz'ing 
(-liz'ing).  To  make  stable.  — li-za'tion  (  lT-za'shun),  n. 
Sta'ble  (sta'b’l),  a.  [OF.  eslable,  F.  stable ,  fr.  L.  stabilis , 
fr.  stare  to  stand.  See  stand,  v.  i. ;  cf.  establish.] 

1.  Firmly  established  :  not  easily  moved,  shaken,  or  over¬ 
thrown  ;  fixed  ;  steadfast ;  as,  a  stable  government. 

2.  Steady  in  purpose ;  constant ;  firm  in  resolution  ;  un¬ 
wavering  ;  as,  a  man  of  stable  character. 

3.  Durable  ;  not  subject  to  sudden  change  ;  abiding  ;  per¬ 
manent  ;  as,  a  stable  foundation ;  a  stable  position. 

4.  So  placed  as  to  resist  forces  tending  to  cause  motion  ;  of 
such  structure  as  to  resist  distortion  or  molecular  or  chem¬ 
ical  disturbance ;  —  said  of  any  body  or  substance.  Also,  | 
strong,  or  resistant  to  a  breaking  force. 

5.  Mach.  Designating  a  governor  in  which  any  small 
change  of  speed  causes  the  balls  to  move  and  reach  a  new 
position  of  equilibrium  corresponding  to  the  new  speed. 
Syn.  — Steady,  abiding,  strong,  durable.  See  lasting. 
stable  dextrin.  See  starch.  —  s.  equilibrium.  See  equilib¬ 
rium,  1. 


Sta'ble,  v.  /.  [Cf.  OF.  establer.  See  stablish.]  To  make 
firm  or  secure  ;  to  establish  ;  confirm.  Obs. 

Sta'ble,  v.  i.  To  stand  firm  ;  also,  to  be  established.  Obs. 
Sta'ble,  n.  [OF.  estable,  F.  Stable ,  fr.  L.  stabulum ,  fr.  stare 
to  stand.  See  stand,  r.  /.]  1.  A  house,  shed,  or  build¬ 
ing,  for  beasts  to  lodge  and  feed  in  ;  esp.,  a  building  having 
stalls,  as  for  horses  ;  as,  a  horse  stable ;  a  cow  stable. 

2.  The  horses  of  a  Certain  stable  collectively ;  also,  by  ex¬ 
tension,  all  the  persons  concerned  with  the  ownership, 
operation,  or  management  of  a  certain  stable  collectively; 
as,  a  stable  noted  for  honest  practices.  Racing  Cant. 
Sta'ble,  v.  t.  ;  sta'bled  (-b’ld) ;  sta'bling  (-blTng).  [Cf.  OF. 

establer.']  To  put  or  keep  in  a  stable  or  like  building. 
Sta'ble,  v.  i.  To  dwell  or  lodge  in  a  stable  ;  to  kennel, 
sta'ble  boy'  (-boi')  )  n.  A  boy  or  man  who  attends  in  a 
Sta'ble-man  (-man)  )  stable  ;  a  groom  ;  hostler. 

Stable  lly.  a  A  dipterous  fly  (S/omoxys  calcitrans) abun¬ 
dant  about  stables  and  often  entering  dwellings,  esp.  in 
autumn.  It  resembles  the  common  house  fly,  but  bites 
severely,  b  A  related  fly  (Cyrtoneura  stabulahs). 
stab'lish  (stXb'lTsh),  v.  t.  [Aphetic  form  of  establish."]  To 
make  firm  or  secure  ;  to  establish  ;  fix;  settle.  Archaic. 
Stac-ca'tO  (std-kii'to  ;  It.  stak-ka'to),  a.  [It.,  p.  p.  of  stac- 
care ,  equivalent  to  distaccare.  See  detach.]  1.  Music. 
Disconnected ;  cut  short  or  apart  by  gaps  of  silence  ;  — 
said  of  notes,  chords,  or  passages,  and  opposed  to  legato. 

2.  Expressed  in  a  brief,  pointed  manner,  as  a  remark. 

staccato  mark,  a  pointed  vertical  stroke  (a  in  ^ - ^ 

Must.),  or  a  dot  (b), 
j)ut  over  or  under  a 
note  to  be  rendered 
staccato.  Also, the 
composite  mark  ( c ) 
for  mezzo  staccato. 


Staccato  Marks. 


Sta'chys  (sta'kTs),  n.  [L.,  woundwort,  Gr.  oraxi?>  lit.,  a 
spike  of  grain.]  Bot.  A  widely  distributed  genus  of  men- 
thaceous  plants,  having  five  nearly  equal  calyx  teeth,  diver¬ 
gent  anther  cells,  and  rounded  nutlets.  A  few  species,  as 

5.  lanata ,  are  sometimes  grown  for  ornament.  S.  sieboldi 
of  Japan  is  known  as  Chinese  artichoke.  Several  species 
are  known  as  hedge  nettle.  Also  [/.  c. ],  a  plant  of  his  genus. 

Stack  (stXk),  n.  [From  Scand.  ;  cf.  Icel.  stakkr ,  Sw.  stack, 
Dan.  slak.  Cf.  stake.]  1.  A  large  pile  of  hay,  grain  in 
the  sheath,  straw,  or  the  like,  usually  nearly  conical,  but 
sometimes  rectangular,  commonly  contracted  at  the  top 
to  a  point  or  ridge,  and  often  thatched. 

2.  Hence,  a  more  or  less  orderly  pile  or  heap  ;  —  often  with 
the  material  specified  ;  as,  a  wheat  stack  ;  a  stack  of  billets. 

3.  An  English  unit  of  measure  for  coal  and  wood  as  fuel 
equal  to  108  cubic  feet  (4  cu.  yds.). 

4.  A  group  ;  a  set.  Rare.  C.  Kingsley. 

5  Arch,  a  A  number  of  flues  embodied  in  one  structure 
rising  above  the  roof,  b  Hence,  any  chimney  or  conduit 
for  smoke  ;  as,  the  stack  of  a  blast  furnace,  c  A  set  of 
radiators  in  a  cellar  for  heating  apartments  above  by  hot 
air  conveyed  through  tin  pipes ;  also,  sometimes,  the  tin 
pipe  by  which  the  heat  is  conveyed  to  an  apartment. 

6.  A  bookstack  ;  also,  technically,  in  a  library,  a  number 
or  set  of  rows  of  bookstacks  collectively. 

7  Mil.  A  pyramidal  self-supporting  pile  of  arms ;  now, 
specif.,  such  a  pile  composed  of  three  rifles  or  carbines  in¬ 
terlocked  by  their  stacking  swivels  or  bayonets. 

8.  One  of  the  piles  of  layers  of  dung  or  tan,  pots  contain¬ 
ing  acid,  and  sheets  or  wickets  of  lead,  in  the  old  processes 
for  making  w  hite  lead. 

9  das  Works.  A  row  of  benches  containing  retorts. 

10.  A  lofty  isolated  columnar  rock  in  the  sea.  Scot. 

11.  A  large  quantity  or  number,  as  of  money.  Colloq. 
Stack,  r.  (.;  stacked  (stSkt) ;  stack'ing  [Cf.  Sw.  stacka , 

Dan.  stakke.  See  stack,  n.]  To  pile  up;  to  make  into  a  stack 
or  more  or  less  orderly  pile  ;  as,  to  stack  hay  or  cornstalks, 
to  stack  arms,  Mil.,  to  set  up  arms,  now  three  rifles  or  car¬ 
bines,  in  a  stack.  See  stack,  7.  — to  a.  cards,  Card  Playing , 
to  arrange  cards  secretly  for  cheating. 

Stack'er  (-er),  n.  One  that  stacks  ;  a  device  for  stacking 
hay  or  straw  ;  esp.,  an  elevator  or  blast  tube  attachment 
to  a  threshing  machine  for  stacking  the  straw,  as  on  a  wagon. 
Stack'ing,  p.  pr.  cf-  vb.  n.  of  STACK.  —  stacking  band  or  belt, 
a  band  or  rope  tp  bind  thatch  or  straw-  upon  a  stack.  —  s. 
swivel,  J//7.,a  swivel  on  a  rifle  by  which  it  may  be  stacked, 
stack'stand'  (stsfk'stSnd'),  n.  A  staging  for  supporting  a 
stack  of  hay  or  grain  ;  a  staddle  ;  rickstand. 
Stac'te(stSk'te),  n.  [L.,  fr.  Gr.  <naKTrf,  prop.,  fem.  of  ara- 
ktos  oozing  out  in  drops,  fr.  aTa^eiu  to  drop.]  One  of  the 
sweet  spices  used  by  the  ancient  Jews  to  prepare  incense, 
peril,  a  form  of  myrrh  or  cinnamon  orstorax.  Ex.  xxx.  34. 
stac  tom'e-ter  (stXk-toui'e-ter),  n.  [Gr.  o-to/ctos  oozing  out 
in  drops  (fr.  oTa<Jeiv  to  drop)  -f-  -meter.]  Pharm.  A  drop¬ 
ping  glass  or  pipette  of  small  bore  for  counting  the  drops, 
stad'dle  (st2d'’l),  n.  Also  stadle.  [ME.  stathel ,  AS.  sta<5ol , 
statSul ,  a  foundation,  firm  seat ;  akin  toE.  stall ,  stand.  See 
stall.]  1.  A  support;  esp.,  a  staff  ;  crutch  ;  cane.  Obs. 

2.  The  supporting  frame  or  base  of  a  stack,  as  of  hay. 

3.  A  row  or  swath  of  dried  or  drying  liay. 

4.  A  small  tree  or  sapling  of  any  kind,  esp.  a  forest  tree. 
Stad'dle,  v.  t.  1.  To  leave  the  staddles,  or  saplings,  of,  as 

a  wood  when  it  is  cut.  Now  Rare. 

2.  To  form  into  staddles,  as  hay. 

stad'holder  (stSd'hol'der).  stadt'hold'er  (stat'-),  n.  [D. 
stadhouder ,  prop.,  a  locum  tenens  ;  stad  place  (now  usually 
meaning  city,  town)  -j-  houder  a  holder.]  Orig.,  a  viceroy 
in  a  province  of  the  Netherlands  ;  later,  the  chief  executive 
officer  of  the  United  Provinces  of  the  Netherlands, 
stad 'hold' er-ate  (-at),  stad'hold'er-ship  (-ship),  n.  Also 
stadt-.  The  office  or  position  of  a  stadholder. 
sta'di-a  (sta'di-a),  n.  [It.]  1.  Surv.  a  A  temporary 

station,  b  A  stadia  rod.  Now  Chiefly  Eng.  c  An  instru¬ 
ment  with  stadia  hairs.  See  stadia  rod,  tachymeter,  1, 
telemeter.  Chiefly  U.  S. 

2.  Mil.  A  kind  of  range  finder  consisting,  in  its  simplest 
form,  of  a  graduated  stick  held  at  arm’s  length, 
stadia  hairs  or  wires.  Surv.  In  a  theodolite,  etc.,  hori¬ 
zontal  cross  hairs  or  wires  equidistant  from  the  central 
horizontal  cross  hair.  See  stadia,  n .,  1  c 
Stadia  rod.  Sure.  A  graduated  rod  used  with  an  instru¬ 
ment  of  the  stadia  class  to  measure  the  distance  from  the 
observation  point  to  the  place  where  the  rod  is  positioned. 


squirrel  cup.  The  hi 
Hepntiea  /n/jntica. 
squirrel  hake  See  hake,  2. 
squirrel  hawk.  See  no  I  O  Ef- 
LEOUED  HAWK, 
squirrel  mouse.  A  dormouse, 
squirrel  phalanger.  An  Aus¬ 
tralian  flying  phalanger  ;  cap., 
Pctnuru s  seiweun. 
squirrel  tall.  In  fowls,  a  tail 
arched  forward  beyond  a  ver¬ 
tical  from  its  anterior  base, 
squir'rel  tail7,  n.,  or  squir'rel- 
tail  grass.  =  squirrel  grass. 
aquirrilitie. -ty.  f  scurrility. 
aquirt'er,  n.  One  that  squirts, 
gquirt'y  (akwtir'tT),  a.  Charac¬ 
teristic  of  or  befitting  n  squirt,  or 
upstart.  Slang.  —  squirt'i-neaa 
(-tl-nga),  n.  Slang. 
aquir'y  (skwir'T),  n.  [OF.  es- 
cuierie.  .See  esquire.]  Obs.  a  A 
compan}- of  squires,  d  Squires; 
aquirarchy. 
squise.  +  squeeze. 
squish  (akwTah),  n.  Jr  Squash; 
swish.  Scot,  flf  Dial.  Eng. 
squitch  (ekwTch).  Dial.  Eng. 
var.  of  quitch,  switch. 
squitch,  n.  V  v.  [Cf.  Cornish 
snuyeh ,  E.  switch.]  Twitch. 
Dial.  Eng. 

squitch,  n.,  squitch  grass.  [See 
quitch  grass.)  Couch  grass, 
squi-tee'  (skwT-te'),  n.  Dial, 
var.  of  squeteaoue. 
squit'ter  (skwlt'cr),  n.  Cor¬ 
rupt  matter  ;  foolish  talk  ;  nlso, 
pi.,  diarrhea.  Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 
squit'ter.  t\  i.  To  squirt :  to  go 
quickly  ;  to  disperse  :  also,  to 
have  “  the  squiffers.”  Dial.  Eng. 
squit'ter-bookh  n.  Pedant ; 
bookworm.  Ohs. 
squize.  d*  squeeze. 
squob  (skwflb),  gquob'ble  (-’1) 
\  ars.  of  squab,  squabble. 


squorde.  d*  s"  ORi>. 
squot  (skwftt),  squot'ter.  Dial. 
Eng.  vars.  of  squ at,  squatter. 
squoze  (skwoz).  Dial.  pret.  &  p. 
p.  of  squeeze. 
squyer.  t*  square,  squire. 
sq.  yd.  Ahbr.  Square  yard  ; 
square  yards. 

Sr.  Ahbr.  Sir;  Senior;  stron¬ 
tium  (without  period,  Sr). 

S.  R  Abbr.  School  reserve 
lands.  Queensland . 
sraddh.  sradh  (eriid ;  shriid). 
Van.  of  8R  ADUHA. 
sra'ma-na  (srdm'd-iui;  shrilm'- 
ci-na),  n.  [Skr.  framawa.]  Lit., 
nil  ascetic  ;  —  a  title  given  to 
Buddha. 

S  rays.  =  secondary  rays. 
srewe.  d*  shrew. 
sri  ( sre  ;  shre  ),  or  shrl  (shre),  n. 
(Skr.  £/•?,  in  modern  Indian  dia¬ 
lects#///-?.]  Lit.,  fortune;  wealth; 
—  used  by  Hindus  in  speaking 
of  (not  lo)  a  person  regarded 
with  special  respect,  and  also  of 
divinities.  India. 

S.  R.  I.  Ahbr.  Sacrum  Romanum 
Imperium  (L.,  Holy  Roman 
Empire).  .  „ 

S-  R.  S-  Abbr.  Societatis  Rcgim 
Socius  (L.,  Fellow  of  the  Royal 
Society ). 

srud.  *1*  shroud. 
sru'ti  (srdb'tf-  ;  shrdb'te),  n. 
(Skr.  qrvti  a  hearing.]  Hindu¬ 
ism.  The  literature  regarded  as 
revelation  of  deity,  as  the  Veda 
and  parts  of  the  Ifpanishads. 

S3-.  For  various  words  in  ss-, 
see  the  forms  in  sh-  :  as,  for 
Made  see  shade;  ssare ,  share. 
ss.  Abbr.  Scilicet(L.,  namely  ; 
to  wit)  ;  semis  (L.,  half). 

SS.  Abbr.  Sancti  (L.,  Saints)  ; 
Sanctissimus  (L.,  most  holy), 
g.  S.  Abbr.  Sunday  School ; 


Saint  Simplicius  (the  mark  on 
the  collar  of  the  Chief  Justice 
of  England)  ;  steamship;  Statis¬ 
tical  Society  ;  Senior  Steward 
(Royal  Arch  Chapter,  Mason¬ 
ry );  scrub  selection  (land), 
Queensland. 

ssamie.  +  shame,  v.  [Court. I 
S  S.  C.  Abbr.  Solicitor  Supreme! 
SS.  D.  Abbr.  R.  C.  Ch.  Sane- 
tissimus  Dominus  (L.,  Most 
Holy  Lord;— atitleof  the  Pope). 
S  S.  E.  Abbr.  South-southeast, 
ssed.  sseduy.  d*  shade  ;  shad¬ 
ow,  v. 

ssel.  +  shall. 
sseppere.  d*  shipper. 
ssepthe,  n.  [AS.  sceppan ,  snep- 
pati,  scy/ipan ,  to  create.]  Crea¬ 
ture.  Obs. 
ssole.  d*  shall. 
ssorved,  a.  [AS.  scorfed  scabby, 
rough.  Cf.  scurf.]  Scabbed  ; 
leprous.  Obs. 

S  S.  W  South-southwest. 

St.,  or  st.  Abbr.  Saint ;  Satur¬ 
day  ;  stanza  ;  Street  ;  stone 
(weight)  ;  Strait  ;  stet  (L.,  let 
itutand).  Print.;  Statute  ;  Stat¬ 
utes  ;  atrophe.  [of  STALL.  | 

Bta(stO).  Scot.  A:  dial.  Eng.  var. ! 
sta.  Scot.  pret.  of  steal. 

STA.  Abbr.  Stamped  ; —used 
on  the  tape  of  stock  tickers, 
staad.  dr  sted,  p.  p.  of  si  g  \n. 
staal.  Ohs.  or  dial.  Eng.  pret.  of 

STEAL. 

staare.  d*  stare. 
staat.  d*  stead. 

staat8'raad/  (stiitR'riiff),  n. 
[D.l  Council  of  state  S.  Afr. 
stab,  v.  t.  To  lap  ;  eat  greedily. 

Obs. 

stab.  Short  for  established. or 
establishment.  Labor  Cant. 
stab'bing.  ».  pr.  3r  vb.  n.  of 
stab.  -  stab'bing-ly,  adv. 


stabel.  stabil.  d*  stable,  a.  r. 
sta-bil'i-fy  (sta-bll'T-fl),  r.  /. 
To  make  sta  tile.  Rare. 
sta-bil'i-raentomrnt),//.  [L.  sta- 
bilimentuni ,  fr.  stain! ire  to  make 
stable,  fr.  stabilis.  See  sta  ni.i:, 
rr.]  A  making  firm  ;  establish¬ 
ment  ;  firm  support-  Rare. 
8tab/i-lim'e-ter  ( st&b'T-lTm'P- 
ter),  n.  [L.  stabilis  stable  4-  E. 
-meter.]  An  instrument  for  de¬ 
termining  stability,  as  of  an  air¬ 
ship  model. 

sta-bil'i-tate  (std-bTl'Y-tat).u.  t. 
[LL.  stabilitatus.  p.  p.  of  stain! i- 
tare  to  make  stable.]  Establish 
Ohs. 

stab'i-liz  er  (st&b'T-lT/.  ?r),  n. 
One  that  renders  stable;  specif., 
a  substance  added  to  an  explo¬ 
sive  to  render  it  less  liable  to 
spontaneous  decomposition, 
sta'ble,  adr.  Stably.  Obs. 
sta'ble-meal',  n.  Drink  bought 
to  compensate  an  innkeeper  for 
accommodation  of  horses.  Scot. 
sta'ble-ment,  n.  Law  ;  statute. 
Cf.  establishment,  4.  Obs. 
sta'ble-ness.  n.  See-NES«*. 
sta'bler  (sta'blgr),  n.  [Cf  OF. 
establier.]  A  stable  keeper. 
Rare  or  Scot. 

sta'ble-stand  .  n.  O.  Eng.  Law. 
The  stand,  or  fixed  position,  of 
one  about  to  shoot  with  a  how  or 
to  slip  his  dogs  in  hunting  deer, 
stablete,  w.  [OF.  estnbletC.  1 
Stability.  Obs.  [ment.  Obs.  | 
stab 'fish-men  t.  n.  Establish-! 
stabliss,  r.  t. ;  pret.  Sfp.p.  stab- 
list.  Stablish.  Obs.  [BLE.I 
sta'bly  (sta'blT),  adv.  ot  sta-| 
stabul.  d*  stable,  v. 
stab'u-late  (stftb'B-lat),  r.  t. 
[  L.  sfabulatus,  p.  p.J  To  stable 
or  stall,  as  cattle.  Ohs.  —  v.  i. 
To  be  stabulatecL  Obs. 


stab  u-la'tion  (-la'shdn),  n.  fL. 
I  stabulatio ,  fr.  stabulari  to  stable 
cattle,  fr. stabulum.  See  stable, 
>/.]  Obs.  a  Act  of  stabling 
,  hen  sta  b  A  stable, 
stab'wort  (still)' wOrt'), n.  The 
wood  soriel,  formerly  reputed  to 
be  efficacious  for  wounds.  Obs. 
stacc.  Abbr.  Music.  Staccato, 
stac  ca'do,  n.  [Sp.  estacada.] 
I  A  stockade.  Obs. 

|  etae'ea-tis'si-mo  (stiik'kn-tYs'- 
!  sY-m5), a.  [It.]  Music.  Supcrl. 
of  staccato. 
stac-ca'to.  d*  stoccado. 
stach'er  (stnK'fr),  n.  tf  v.  = 
STACKER.  Scot. 

Sta'chys  (sta'kTs).  Rib. 

Stach  y-ter-phe'ta  (stfik/T-tiir- 
fe't«),n.  [N L., prob.  fr.  Gr.  ara- 
X u?  ear  of  corn  +  Tapc^etov 
thick,  close.]  Dot.  Syn.  of 
Valerian-odes. 

Stach  y-u-ra'ce-se  (-fl-ra's^-e), 
n.j)l.  rNL.]  See  Stach  yurus. 
—  stach  y  u-ra'ceous  (-sluZs),  a. 
Stach  y-u'rus  (-u'r/Zs),  n.  [NL.; 
(Jr.  ara yi/9  ear  of  grain  -f-  ovpa 
tail. ]  Rot.  A  genus  of  plants 
constituting  the  Stach yuracese 
(order  Hypericales).  The  two 
East  Asiatic  species  are  woody 
herbs  or  subshrubs  with  tetram- 
erous  flowersin  tail-likerncemes. 
staclon,  staciocere.  d*  station, 
stationer. 

stack  (dial.  stuk).  Obs.  or  Scot. 
&  dial.  Eng.  pret.  of  stick,  v. 
stackado.  d*  STOCCADO. 
stack'age  (stak'ifj),  n.  Rare. 
a  Hay,  grain,  or  the  like,  in 
stacks  :  things  stacked,  b  A  tax 
on  things  stacked, 
stack'er  (stak'gr),  n.  3f  v.  [Cf. 
Icel.  stakra  to  stagger.  See 
STAGGER,  t>»J  To  stagger;  to 


reel.  Obs.  or  Scot.  !f  Dial.  Eng. 
stack'et.  n.  V  v.  [Cf.  OLO. 
starlet,  D.Sf  G.staket, fr.  F.  or  It. 
Cf.  stockade.]  Palisade.  Obs. 
stack 'freed  ,  n.  Horvl.  An  ec¬ 
centric  wheel  or  cam,  on  which 
a  spring  presses,  formerly  at¬ 
tached  to  the  barrel  of  n  watch 
to  equalize  the  force  transmit¬ 
ted.  The  fusee  replaced  it. 

8 tack  'garth  (dial.  stdg'Prth),  n. 
A  stackyard.  Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 
Stack-hou'8i-a  (stttk-hou'zT-d), 
n.  [NL.,  after  I)r.  J .  Stackhouse , 
botanist.]  Rot.  A  genus  of  herbs 
typifying  the  family  Stackhou- 
siaceac,  natives  chiefly  of  Aus¬ 
tralia  and  New  Zealand.  They 
have  yellow  or  white,  often 
gamopetalous,  flowers. 

Stack  hou  si-a'ce-®  (-a's?-e),  n. 
pi.  [NL.]  Rot.  A  family  of 
herbs  (order  Sapindales)  consist- 
ing  of  two  genera,  Stackhonsia 
and  Macgregoria ,  and  distin¬ 
guished  by  the  lobed  ovnrv  and 
1-seed  ed  indehiscent  friiit.  — 
stack- hou'si-a'ceous  (-sht7s),  a. 
stack  process.  See  white  lead. 
stackt.  Stacked.  Ref.  Sp. 
stad.  d*  stand. 
stad.  *ted,  p.  p.  of  ste\d. 
stad,  7t.  [Cf.  AS.  stede  place.] 
Obs.  a  Standing  ;  position,  b 
Staying  ;  delay. 

I!  stad  (6tat),  b.  [D.]  Town; 
city.  South  Africa. 
8tad'dUng(stA‘d'lIn>.  n.  =  «tad- 
DI.e,  of  a  stack.  Dial.  Eng. 
stade.  d*  state,  stead. 
stade.  n.  [Cf.  G.  gestade  shore.] 
=  staith. 

stade,  n.  [Cf.  F.  .«(a//e.]  Sta¬ 
dium  :  furlong.  Obs. 

stadia  wires.  =  stadia  hairs. 
stad'ic  (stftd'Tk  ;  eta'dTk),  a. 
Of  or  pert,  to  a  stadia. 


food,  foot  •  out,  oil ;  chair  ;  go  ;  sing,  iijk  ;  *feen,  thin  ;  natjre,  verdure  (250) ;  K  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144) ;  boN  ;  yet ;  zh  =  zin  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Guide. 

Full  explanations  of  Abbreviation,,  Signs,  etc.,  Immediately  precede  the  Vocabulary. 
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The  method  of  reading  is  by  observing  the  length  of  rod 
subtended  by  the  distance  between  the  stadia  hairs  when 
these  are  fixed,  or  by  npting  the  space  between  the  stadia 
hairs  when  they  are  adjusted  to  cover  a  certain  definite  in¬ 
terval  on  the  rod  ;  — called  also  simply  stadia. 
sta-dim'e-ter  (std-dtm'e-ter),  n.  [stadium  -j-  -meter.] 
Xaut.  A  modified  form  of  sextant  used  lor  finding  the  dis¬ 
tance  of  an  object  from  its  know  n  height. 

Bta'dl-om'e-ter  (sta'di-Sm'e-ter),  n.  [stadium  -|-  -meter.] 

1.  A  toothed  wheel  with  an  index  for  measuring  plotted 
curves,  broken  lines,  etc.,  by  running  over  the  line. 

2.  A  form  of  theodolite  for  plotting  bearings  directly. 
Sta'di-um  (sta'di-fim),  n.  ;  L.  pi.  stadia  (-a).  [L.,  a  sta¬ 
dium  (in  sense  1),  fr.  Gr.  o-raSiop.]  1.  A  Greek  measure 
of  length,  being  the  chief  one  used  for  itinerary  distances, 
also  adopted  by  the  Romans  for  nautical  and  astronomical 
measurements.  It  was  equal  to  GOO  Greek  feet,  varying  with 
the  value  of  the  foot,  the  Attic  stadium  being  185.0  meters 
(G06.9  English  feet);  the  01ympic(as  measured  from  the  foot¬ 
race  course  at  Olympia),  192.3  meters  (630.8  ft.);  and  the 
Asiatic,  according  to  Herodotus  and  Xenophon,  one  thirti¬ 
eth  of  a  parasang,  or  147.9  meters  (4S5.1  ft.).  The  Roman  sta¬ 
dium  was  625  Roman  feet  (185  meters  or  607  ft.). 

2.  Gr.  Anliq.  a  A  kind  of  foot  race,  b  A  course  for  foot 
races,  usually  600  Greek  feet  long  (606  ft.  9  in.  English) 
and  flanked  by  terraced  elevations,  usually  encircling  one 
end,  affording  tiers  of  seats  for  spectators!  Cf.  dromos. 

3.  A  similar  modern  structure,  with  its  inclosure,  used 
for  athletic  games,  etc. 

4.  Surv.  A  stadia  or  stadia  rod. 

5.  A  stage  ;  a  period  ;  esp.,  a  stage  in  the  development  of 
an  animal  or  plant.  See  stage,  n.,  13  a. 

Staff  (stftf),  V.  [G.  staffieren  to  fill  or  fit  out,  adorn,  fr.  D. 
stuff  eeren,  OF.  cstoffer,  F.  etoffer ,  fr.  OF.  <  stoffe  stuff,  F. 
etoffe.  See  stuff,  n.]  Arch.  A  building  material  consist¬ 
ing  of  plaster  combined  with  fibrous  and  other  materials, 
much  used  for  temporary  ornamental  buildings. 

Staff  (staf),  n. ;  pi.  in  senses  1-8,  staves  (stavz  ;  stavz)  or 
staffs  (stafs)  ;  in  senses  9,  10,  staffs.  [ME.  staf,  AS. 
stsef  staff ;  akin  to  LG.  &  D.  stir f,  OFries.  stef,  G.  slab, 
Icel.  stafr,  Sw.  staf,  Dan.  stav ,  Goth,  stabs  element,  rudi¬ 
ment,  Skr.  sthdpay  to  cause  to  stand,  place.  See  stand  ; 
cf.  stave,  n.]  1.  A  long  piece  of  wood  ;  a  pole  or  stick; 

&3  :  a  A  long  stick  carried  in  the  hand  for  support ;  hence, 
a  support;  that  which  props,  upholds,  or  sustains. 

Anri  he  put  the  stares  into  the  rings.  Ex.  xxxviii.  7. 
The  boy  was  the  very  staf  of  my  uge.  Shak. 

b  A  cudgel  or  club;  esp.,  a  quarterstaff.  c  A  pole,  stick, 
or  wand  as  an  ensign  of  authority  ;  as,  a  constable’s  staff. 
d  A  pole  on  which  a  flag  is  supported  and  displayed,  e 
The  long  handle  of  certain  weapons,  as  a  lance  or  poleax, 
f  Any  of  various  graduated  sticks  or  rules,  as  used  in  build¬ 
ing,  shipbuilding,  leveling,  etc. 

2.  =  stave,  3.  Rare. 

3-  An  arbor,  as  of  a  wheel  or  a  pinion  of  a  watch. 

4.  &urg.  The  grooved  director  for  the  gorget,  or  knife, 
used  in  cutting  for  stone  in  the  bladder. 

6.  Her.  =  fissure,  n.,  4. 

0.  Arch,  a  =  rod,  ii.,  3.  b  A  piece  used  to  close  the 
joint  between  a  wooden  frame  and  the  adjacent  masonry. 

7.  A  stanza  or  stanza  form.  Obs. 

8  Music.  The  five  horizontal  lines,  with  their  spaces,  on 
which  music  is  written  ; — called  also  stave,  esp.  in  Great 
Britain.  The  lines  and  spaces  are  called  degrees,  and  are 
numbered  upwards.  They  are  made  to  designate  absolute 
pitch  by  a  clef  at  the  beginning  of  the  staff  ,  which  latter 
may  be  extended  in  compass  bv  means  of  leger  lines  added 
above  or  below.  For  concerted  or  part  music  two  or  more 
staff  s  are  joined  with  a  brace.  The  staff  began  writh  a  single 
line,  marking  the  pitch  of  some  tone,  as  C  or  F,  above  or 
b'dow  which  the  medieval  neumes  were  arranged.  A  staff 
of  four  lines  with  the  0  clef  is  still  used  for  Gregorian  mu¬ 
sic.  See  musts,  of  clef,  leger  line,  and  pitch. 

9.  [From  staff,  1  c,  an  ensign  of  authority.]  Mil.  An 
establishment,  or  aggregation,  of  officers,  not  having  com¬ 
mand,  but  having  administrative  and  executive  duties,  in 
various  departments  attached  to  an  army,  to  a  section  of 
an  army,  or  to  the  commander  of  an  army  or  section  of  an 
army;  specif.:  a  In  the  United  States  army:  (1)  The  aggre¬ 
gation  of  the  staff  departments  and  corps  in  contradistinc¬ 
tion  to  the  line.  See  3d  line,  17  f.  (2)  The  aggregation  of  staff 
officers  and  aids-de-camp  who  assist  a  military  commander 
in  the  administration,  command,  and  supply  of  the  troops. 
(3)  Rarely,  the  general  staff,  b  Nav.  (1)  The  officers  not 
in  line  to  succeed  to  a  command,  as  naval  constructors,  pa}’- 
masters,  surgeons,  chaplains,  etc.,  and,  formerly,  officers 
of  the  engineer  corps.  (2)  Officers  detailed  to  serve  on  the 
staff  of  the  commander  of  a  fleet  or  squadron. 

10.  Hence :  A  body  of  assistants  serving  to  carry  into 
effect  the  plans  of  a  superintendent  or  manager ;  as,  the 
staff  of  a  newspaper;  a  hospital  staff. 

to  set,  or  put,  up,  or  down,  one's  staff,  to  take  up  one’s  resi¬ 
de  nee  ;  to  lodge.  Obs. 

Staff  angle  Plastering.  A  square  rod  of  wood  let  into  the 
plaster  so  as  to  be  flush  with  the  wall  surfaces  forming  an 
angle,  to  secure  the  corner  from  injury. 

Staff  captain-  Nav.  Ill  the  British  navy,  an  officer  holding 
the  rank  of  captain  in  the  navigating  corps.  The  title  is 
becoming  extinct  and  the  office  being  merged  in  the  line, 
staff  commander.  Nav.  In  the  British  navy,  an  officer 
holding  the  rank  of  commander  in  the  navigating  corps. 
The  office  is  being  merged  in  the  line, 
staff  department-  Mil.  In  the  United  States  army,  one 
of  the  depart  ments  or  bureaus  into  which  the  War  Depart- 


stadle.  n.  Stadium.  Cf.  stade. 

Ohs. 

sta'di-on  (sta'dY-Bn),  n. ;  pi. 
stadia  (-d).  Gr.  form  of  STA¬ 
DIUM.  [ofSTADDLE.I 

Btadle.  Ohs  or  dial.  Eng.  var.  | 
stadt'hold'er,  -h  o  1  d  e  r  a  t  e. 
Yars.  of  st  a  nil  older,  etc. 
staen  (stan).  Scot.  var.  of 

STON  E. 

staenen.  +  stoxen. 

Btaep.  «t*  steep,  a. 
staerc.  ^  stark. 
staethely,  a.  [Orig.  uncert.  ; 
cf.  AS.  sfi&fic,  and  O Fries,  ste- 
deltk  constant.]  Strong.  Obs. 
staf.  Obs.  or  ref.  sp.  of  staff. 
sta-fette'  (sta-fSt'),  n.  [Cf.  G. 
stafette.]  =  ESTAFETTE.  Rare. 
staff,  r.  t.  To  form  in  line.  Obs. 
staff,  v.  i.  [Cf.  staff,  n.]  To 
thrust.  Scot. 

staff  'age,  a.  Ohs.  Scot.  &  Obsti¬ 
nate;  unmanageable.  Cf.  staff- 
ish.  b  Not  easily  swallowed. 


staff  bead.  Plastering.  A  mold- 

I  ed  or  beaded  staff  angle, 
i  staff  college-  Mil.  A  higher 
;  college  for  officers,  esp.  to  pre- 
I  pare  for  staff  appointments. 

I  staff  corps.  Mil.  The  personnel 
(officers  and  men)  of  a  stuff  de- 
I  partment.  [or  staffs.  Rare.  I 
staffed  (st&ft),  a.  Having  a  staff  I 
staff'-herd',  v.  t.  To  depasture 
i  (cattle),  esp.  in  charge  of  a 
herdsman. 

1  staff 'ier  (st&f'yPr),  n.  [F.  esta- 
fier,  It.  staff  ere ,  prop.,  a  stirrup 
bolder.]  Attendant;  lackey.  Ohs. 
staff'ish  (stuf'ishi,  n.  ’  Stiff  ; 
harsh  ;  unmanageable.  Obs. 
Btaff'lesB,  a.  See  -less.  Rare. 
Staf' ford  court  or  law  (staf'- 
frd).  [From  proper  name,  with 
a  pun  on  staff.]  A  court  or  law 
ruled  or  dictated  by  violence;  — 
sometimes  alluding  to  a  cudgel¬ 
ing.  Obs.  [heraldic  knot. I 
Staf' ford’s  knot  (-erdz).  See! 
staff  sling.  Mil.  A  leather  sling 


ment  is  subdivided  for  the  purposes  of  administration  and 
supply.  They  are  the  Adjutant  General’s,  Inspector  Gen¬ 
eral's,  Judge-Advocate-General’s,  Quartermaster’s,  Sub¬ 
sistence,  Medical,  Pay,  and  Ordnance  Departments!  the 
Engineer  Corps,  and  the  Signal  Corps.  They  are  sometimes 
called  staff  corps,  though  this  designation  is  applied  in 
statutes  only  to  the  Corpsof  Engineers  and  Signal  Corps. 
Staf'fel-ite  (staf'el-it),  n.  [From  Staff  el,  in  Prussia,  where 
it  is  found.]  Min.  A  green  or  greenish  yellow  phosphate  and 
carbonate  of  calcium,  occurring  in  botryoidal  or  stalactitic 
forms  of  fibrous,  radiating  structure.  H.,  4.  Sp.  gr.,  3.13. 
Staif'man  (-man),  n. ;  pi.  -men  (-men).  A  workman  em¬ 
ployed  in  silk  throwing. 

Staff  notation.  Music.  Notation  in  which  a  staff  is  used, 
as  opposed  to  a  staffless  system  such  as  the  tonic  sol-fa. 
Staff  officer.  Mil.  &  Nav.  All  officer  serving  on  a  staff; 
specif.,  in  the  United  States,  a  commissioned  officer  of  a 
staff  department  or  one  not  in  the  line  or  executive  branch, 
staff  sergeant  or  serieant.  Mil.  A  sergeant  not  serv¬ 
ing  with  a  company,  troop,  or  battery,  but  attached  to 
headquarters.  In  the  United  States  army  there  are  the 
sergeant  major;  ordnance,  quartermaster,  commissary, 
electrician,  and  signal  sergeants;  and  sergeant, first  class, 
hospital  corps. 

Staff  system  Railroading.  A  block  system  in  which  a 
suitably  inscribed  staff  is  delivered  to  the  engineer  of  a 
train,  or  caught  up  by  the  engine  while  moving,  as  author¬ 
ity  giving  the  right  of  the  road  to  a  designated  station. 
Stag  (stag),  ii.  [Prob.  fr.  Scand.  ;  cf.  Icel.  steggr  a  male 
bird,  male  cat ;  prob.  through  a  doubtful  AS.  stagga.  Cf. 
steg.]  1.  a  The  adult  male  of  the  red  deer  ( Cervus  ela- 
plius ),  a  large  European  species 
closely  related  to,  but  small¬ 
er  than,  the  American  elk,  or 
wapiti,  specif,  one  five  years 
of  age  or  older,  b  The  male  of 
certain  other  large  deer,  esp. 
one  of  the  genus  Cervus. 

2  Any  of  various  male  ani¬ 
mals;  as  :  a  A  young  gamecock, 
b  A  turkey  cock,  c  A  male  fox. 
d  A  drake  or  gander. 

3.  A  castrated  bull  ;  a  bull 
stag  ;  also,  a  boar,  esp.  one  cas¬ 
trated  when  past  maturity. 

4.  The  European  wren. 

5.  A  colt;  esp.,  a  young  un¬ 
broken  stallion.  Local,  Eng. 

6.  A  romping  girl,  or  other 
awkward  person.  Local,  Eng.  Head  of  European  Stag  (Cer- 

7 .  A  i  ing  '  1 

unaccompanied  by  a  woman  ;  also,  a  social  gathering  of 
men  only  ;  —  often  used  attributively  ;  as,  a  stag  dinner. 

8.  London  Stock  Exchange,  a  A  dealer  who  is  not  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  exchange,  b  One  who  stags  the  market. 

Stag,  v.  i.  London  Stock  Erch.  To  deal  as  a  “  stag.”  Cant. 
Stag,  v,  t.  To  watch  ;  dog.  Dial.  Eng.  or  Slang. 
to  stag  the  market.  London  Stock  Exchange ,  to  subscribe 
for  shares  or  stock  to  be  issued  in  order  to  sell  immediately 
at  a  profit. 

Stag  beetle.  Any  of  numerous,  mostly  large,  lamellicorn 
beetles  constituting  the  family  Lu- 
canidae,  the  males  of  which  are  gen¬ 
erally  much  larger  than  the  females 
and  have  long  and  often  branched 
mandibles  suggesting  the  antlers  of  a 
stag.  The  larvae  feed  on  the  rotten 
wood  of  dead  trees.  The  common  spe¬ 
cies  of  the  northeastern  United  States 
is  Luca  nits  damn.  The  common  Euro¬ 
pean  species  is  L.  cervus. 

Stage  (staj),  n.  [OF.  cstage  dwelling, 
habitation,  story  (of  a  building),  so¬ 
journ,  situation,  stage  (as  in  thea¬ 
ters),  F.  Stage  story  (of  a  building), 
tier,  grade,  rank,  (assumed  )  LL.  s/afi- 
cum ,  fr.  L.  stare  to  stand.  See  stand  ; 
cf.  static.]  1.  A  floor  or  story  of  a 
building  ;  also,  a  building.  Obs. 

2.  An  elevated  platform,  esp.  one  on  Stag  Beetle, 
which  an  orator  may  speak,  a  play  or  exhibition  may  be  pre¬ 
sented,  or  the  like. 

3.  Specif.,  the  raised  flooring  in  a  theater  where  plays  afe 
enacted  ;  also,  the  whole  space  back  from  the  proscenium, 
including  wings,  flies,  property  room,  dressing  rooms,  etc. 

4.  Microscopy.  The  small  platform  of  the  stand  of  a  micro¬ 
scope  on  which  the  object  for  examination  is  placed. 

5-  A  scaffold  ;  staging. 

6.  A  landing  stage.  See  landing  stage. 

7-  By  extension  from  the  scenic  stage,  the  theater;  the 
drama,  as  acted  or  exhibited  ;  also,  the  profession  of  rep¬ 
resenting  dramatic  compositions;  —  usually  with  the ;  as, 
the  influence  of  the  church  and  the  stage. 

8  A  place  where  anything  is  publicly  exhibited  ;  the  scene 
of  any  noted  action,  event,  or  career. 

9.  A  place  of  rest  on  a  regularly  traveled  road  ;  a  stage 
house  ;  a  station  ;  a  place  for  a  relay  of  horses. 

10.  A  stagecoach  ;  as,  a  parcel  sent  by  stage. 

11.  The  distance  between  two  places  of  rest  on  a  road ; 
hence,  a  degree  of  advance  in  a  journey. 

12.  A  degree  of  progression  in  any  pursuit,  development, 
process,  or  the  like  ;  as,  a  stage  in  a  disease. 

A  particular  stage  in  the  progress  of  society.  Macaulay. 


13.  Hence:  a  Biol.  One  of  several  periods  (whose  beginning 
and  end  are  usually  marked  by  some  important  change  of 
structure)  in  the  development  and  growth  of  many  animals 
and  plants;  as,  the  larval  stage;  pupa  stage;  zofia  stage. 
In  insects  often  called  instar,  b  (Jeol.  According  to  the 
nomenclature  of  the  International  Geological  Congress, 
one  of  the  subdivisions  of  a  series  of  strata.  See  geology. 
C  Engin.  The  distance  between  two  levels,  as  in  hoisting, 
to  be,  go,  etc.,  on  the  stage,  to  be  or  become  an  actor. 

Stage  (staj),  v.  t.  ;  staged  (stajd) ;  stag'ing  (staj'Tng).  To 
exhibit  on  or  as  on  a  stage  ;  to  display  publicly ;  specif.,  to 
nut  (a  play)  on  the  stage. 

Stage'coach'  (staj'koch'),  n.  A  coach  that  runs  regularly 
between  stations,  for  the  conveyance  of  passengers, 
stage'eraft'  (-kraftQ,  n.  Art  of  writing  or  staging  plays. 
StagO  director.  Theat.  One  who  prepares  a  play  for 
production.  He  arranges  the  details  of  the  stage  settings, 
the  business  to  be  used,  all  stage  effects,  and  instructs  the 
actors,  excepting  usually  the  star,  in  the  general  interpre¬ 
tation  of  their  parts.  Cf.  stage  manager. 

Stage  fright.  Nervousness  felt  before  an  audience. 

Stage  manager.  Theat.  One  ill  control  of  the  stage  dur¬ 
ing  the  production  of  a  play.  He  directs  the  stage  hands, 
property  man.  etc.,  has  charge  of  all  details  behind  the 
curtain,  except  the  acting,  and  has  a  general  oversight  of 
the  actors.  Sometimes  he  is  also  the  stage  director. 

Stage  micrometer.  A  graduated  device  applied  to  the 
stage  of  a  microscope  for  measuring  the  size  of  an  object. 
Stag'er  (staj'er),  ii.  1  A  player.  Rare.  B.  Jonson. 

2.  One  who  has  long  acted  on  the  6tage  of  life  ;  a  person 
of  long  experience;  —  usually  with  old. 

3.  A  horse  used  in  drawing  a  stagecoach.  Colloq. . 
stage'-struck',  a.  Fascinated  by  the  stage  ;  esp.,  seized  by 

a  passionate  desire  to  become  an  actor. 

Stage  whisper.  A  loud  whisper,  as  by  an  actor,  audible  to 
the  spectators  but  supposed,  for  dramatic  effect,  not  to  be 
heard  by  one  or  more  of  the  actors, 
stag'gor  (stSg'er),  v.  i.  ;  stag'gered  (-erd)  ;  stag'ger-ing. 
[Cf.  ME.  stakeren,  fr.  Scand. ;  cf.  Icel.  stakra  to  push,  to 
stagger,  fr.  staka  to  punt,  push,  stagger ;  but  also  OD. 
staggeren  to  stagger.  Cf.  stake,  n.]  1.  To  reel  to  one 

side  and  the  other,  as  if  about  to  fall,  in  trying  to  stand  or 
walk  ;  to  stand  or  walk  unsteadily  ;  to  sway  ;  totter. 

2.  To  begin  to  doubt  and  waver  in  purpose  or  action  ;  to 
become  less  confident  or  determined  ;  to  hesitate. 

lie  [Abraham].1 staggered  not  at  the  promise  of  God  through  un¬ 
belief.  Rom.  Iv.  ‘20. 

Stag'ger,  v.  t.  1.  To  cause  to  reel  or  totter. 

2.  To  cause  to  doubt,  waver,  or  hesitate;  to  make  less 
steady  or  confident ;  to  shock  ;  as,  to  stagger  belief. 

3.  Meek.  To  arrange  (a  series  of  parts)  on  each  side  of  a 
median  line  alternately,  as  spokes  or  rivets;  also,  to  dis¬ 
pose  parts  of  (a  wheel,  etc.)  in  such  a  way. 

Stag'ger,  n.  1.  A  reeling  or  tottering  movement  of  the 
body  in  trying  to  walk  or  stand,  as  if  one  were  about  to 
fall  ;  as,  the  stagger  of  a  drunken  man. 

2.  In  pi .  form  staggers,  construed  as  sing.  Far.  A  cere¬ 
bral  and  spinal  disease  of  horses  and  other  animals,  at¬ 
tended  by  reeling,  unsteady  gait,  or  sudden  falling ;  — 
called  also  blind  staggers  and  forage  poisoning. 

Stag'horn'  cor'al  YstSg'horiV).  Any  of  several  large 
branching  corals  of  the  genus  Acropora ,  syn.  Madrepora, 
which  somewhat  resemble  antlers,  esp.  Acropora  cei'vicor - 
nis  and  A.  valmaia.,  of  Florida  and  the  West  Indies, 
staghorn  fern.  Any  fern  of 
the  genus  Plalycerium. 
staghorn  sumac.  A  sumac 
( Rhus  hirla ),  of  the  eastern 
United  Statesl  with  dense  pan¬ 
icles  of  greenish  yellow  flow¬ 
ers  becoming  bright  crimson 
fruits.  The  flower  stalks  and 
branches  are  velvety-pubes¬ 
cent,  like  young  antlers.  Its 
leaves  turn  nrilliant  red  in  fall, 
stag'hound  (stag'hound'),  n. 

One  of  a  breed  of  hounds  for¬ 
merly  used  in  hunting  the  stag, 
the  wolf,  and  other  large  ani¬ 
mals.  They  were  similar  to  Staghorn  Tern  (Plat y cerium 
the  fox  hound,  but  larger  and  grande). 

heavier,  with  drooping  ears.  The  breed  is  nearly  extinct. 
Stag'ing  (staj'Tng),  p.  pr.  cf  •  rb.  n.  of  stage.  Hence:  n. 

1.  =  scaffold,  1  c ;  a  scaffolding. 

2  The  business  of  running  stagecoaches  ;  also,  the  act  of 
journeying  in  stagecoaches. 

3.  The  act  or  art  of  putting  a  play  on  the  stage. 
Stag'nan-cy  (st£g'nan-sT),  n.  State  of  being  stagnant. 
Stag'nant  (-nant),  a.  [L.  stagnans,  -antis,  p.  pr.  of  stag- 

nare.  See  stagnate.]  1.  Not  flowing;  not  running  in  a 
current  or  stream  ;  motionless  ;  hence,  foul  from  want  of 
motion  ;  as,  a  stagnant  pond  ;  stagnant  blood  in  the  veins. 

2.  Not  active  or  brisk  ;  dull ;  as,  business  is  stagnant. 
stag'nate  (st&g'nat),  v.  i. ;  stag'nat-ed  (-nat-fid) ;  stag*. 

nat-ing  (-nat-Tng).  [L.  stagnatus,  p.  p.  of  stagnare  to  stag¬ 
nate,  make  stagnant,  fr.  stagnum  a  piece  of  standing  water. 
Cf.  stank  a  pool,  tank,  stanch,  v.  t.]  1  To  be  or  become 

motionless  ;  to  be  without  current ;  as,  blood  stagnates  in 
the  veins  of  an  animal ;  hence,  to  become  impure  or  foul  by 
want  of  motion  or  current ;  as,  air  stagnates  m  a  close  room. 
2.  To  be  or  become  dull  or  inactive  ;  to  lose  briskness  or 
activity;  as,  commerce  stagnates;  society  stagnates. 
Stag-na'tion  (stSg-na'slmn),  n.  [Cf .  F.  stagnation  ] 


attached  to  a  long  staff.  Ohs. 

ataff'strik  er. //.  A  tramp.  Ohs. 
staff  surgeon.  Nnr.  In  the 
British  navy,  an  officer  of  senior 
grade  in  the  medical  corps, 
staff' sword  .  n.  A  thrusting 
sword  ;  swordstick.  Ohs.  Scot. 
staff  tree.  Any  tree  or  shrub  of 
the  genus  Ce/ast ms  (which  see), 
staff'-t.ree'  fam'i-ly.  Bot.  The 
family  Celastracea* . 

Btaf'ful,  a.  Quite  full.  Ohs. 
Btaffvine.  The  climbing  bitter¬ 
sweet  ( Celastrus  scand ens). 
stafisagre.  +  staves  acre. 
ctag.  n.  V  r.  Stake.  .S ’rot. 
Btag'bush'  (stttg'bdOfeh'),  n.  = 
black  haw  a 

stage,  v.  t.  [See  stage,  n.l  To 
erect ;  build.  Ohs.  [Ob.'U 

stage,  r.  i.  To  travel  by  stage.  | 
stage  boat.  See  post  boat. 
etage carriage.  A  stagecoach.  R. 
stage  direction.  A  direction 
with  the  text  concerning  the  set¬ 
ting,  action,  etc.,  of  a  play. 


stage  door.  Theaters.  The  ac¬ 

tors’  and  workmen’s  entrance, 
staged  tower  ( stajd ).  A  tower  in 
which  the  stories  are  strongly 
marked,  ns  in  a  Chinese  pagodu- 
stage'hou8e',  n.  A  house  where 
a  stage  regularly  stops  for  pas¬ 
sengers  or  a  relay  of  horses 
stage'like  ,  a.  Also  stage'ly. 
Pert,  to  or  befitting  a  stage;  the¬ 
atrical:  make-believe.  Ohs. 
stage' man,  n.  An  actor.  Ohs. 
stage  right.  The  right  to  repre¬ 
sent  a  work  on  the  stage,  gen¬ 
erally  protected  bv  copyright, 
stag'er  ite  (staj'5r-Yt),  h.  [Fiom 
stagr,  with  a  pun  on  Stagirite.] 
Actor.  Ohs.  [the  stage.  Ohs.  \ 
stag'er-y  (-Y),  n.  Exhibition  on  | 
stag'-e'vil.  n.  Far.  A  kind  of 
palsy  of  the  jaw  of  a  horse, 
stage  wagon  or  waggon,  a  A 
stagecoach.  Ohs.  d  A  wagon 
running  between  two  places  for 
conveying  passengers  or  goods, 
stag 'ey  (staj'T).  Var.  of  stagy. 


stag'gard  (stftg'ard),  stag'gart 
(-art),  n.  [From  stag.]  The 
male  red  deer  in  its  fourth  year. 
Btag'garth  (stag'Prth).  Var.  of 
STACKga RTil .  Ohs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 

stag'ger-bush'  ( stag'er-hdhsh'), 
n.  An  American  ericac'eouB 
shrub  (Ptcris  tnariana)  poison¬ 
ous  to  stock.  It  has  clusters  of 
nodding  white  flowers, 
etag'gered  (stSg'frd),  pret.  Sr 
/i.  />.  of  stagger.  —  staggered 
tooth  gear,  Mach., a  stepped  gear 
(wheel).  See  under  stepped. 
stag'ger-er,  n.  One  that  stag¬ 
gers;  ulso,  one  that  causes  to 
stagger,  as  a  blow.  Collog. 
stagger  grass.  The  atnmasco 
lily  of  the  eastern  United  States, 
supposed  to  give  cattle  staggers, 
stag'ger-ing,  ;>?•.  Sr  vb.  n.  of 
stagger.  —  stag'ger-lng-ly. 
adv.  [larkspur.  I 

stag'ger-weed\  n.  The  field  | 
stag'ger-wort'  (-wffrt'),??.  Gold- 
I  en  ragwort.  See  ragwort. 


stag'gie  (stag'I).  n.  A  young 
liorse.  Cf.. ST  a  0,5.  Scot. 
stag'-head  ed.  a.  I  laving  dead, 
leafless  limbs  at  the  top  :  — said 
of  trees,  —stag  -head 'ed-ness,  n. 
stag'horn/.  n.  a  The  ground 
pine  Lycopodium  claratum.  b 
The  staghorn  fern. 
Btag'-horned'(-h6rnd').  a.  Hav¬ 
ing  mandibles  that  are  large  and 
palmate,  or  branched  like  an 
antler  ;  —  oi  certain  beetles, 
staghorn  moss .  —stag  h  o  k  x  a. 
stag'i-ly  (6taj'I-lY),  adv.  of 

STAGY. 

8t.ag'i-ness,  n.  See  -ness. 
Stag'i-rite  (st&j'l-rlt),  n.  [L. 
Stagirxtes.  Gr.  ~Tayetp  me.] 
A  native  of,  or  resident  in,  Sta- 
gira,  in  ancient  Macedonia ; 
esp.,  Aristotle. 

stag'nant-ly,ar/?\of  stagnant. 
stag'nate,  a.  Stagnant.  Obs. 
stagne,  w.  IX.  stagnum.]  A  lake 
or  pond.  Obs. 


ale,  senate,  c&re,  ftm,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofa;  eve,  Svent,  find,  recent,  maker;  ice,  ill;  old,  6bey,  orb,  5dd,  s?>ft,  connect 

II  Foreign  Word.  +  Obsolete  Variant  of.  -f- combined  with,  "-equals. 


use,  unite,  <irn,  up,  circus,  menii ; 


STAGNICOLOUS 
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1.  State  of  being  stagnant ;  cessation  of  flowing  or  circu-  I 
lation,  as  of  a  fluid  ;  as,  stagnation  of  tlie  blood. 

2.  Lacji  of  action,  or  of  brisk  action  ;  cessation  of  activity  ; 
state  of  being  dull ;  as,  stagnation  of  business. 

Stag  tick.  A  parasitic  dipterous  insect  (Lipoptena  cert  i )  of 
the  family  Hippoboscida*,  which  lives  upon  the  red  deer. 
The  mature  insect  has  wings,  but  sheds  them  soon  after 
settling  on  a  suitable  host. 

siag'y  (staj'T),  a.  Also  stagey.  Having  characteristics  of 
the  stage  ;  theatrical ;  ns,  a  stagy  person ,  tone,  or  beariug; 

—  used  depreciatively. 

Staid  (stad),  a.  [From  stay  to  stop  ;  prop.,  the  p.  p.] 
Sober  ;  grave ;  steady  ;  sedate ;  not  wild,  volatile,  flighty, 
or  fanciful ;  as,  staid  persons,  colors,  habits. 

Syn.  —  Steadfast,  composed, regular, sedate.  See  decorous. 
Stain  (stan),  v.  t.  ;  stained  (stand) ;  stain'ing.  [Abbr.  fr. 
distain.']  1.  To  discolor  with  foreign  matter ;  to  make 
foul  ;  to  spot ;  as,  to  stain  the  hand  with  dye  or  blood. 

2.  To  color,  as  wood,  glass,  paper,  cloth,  or  the  like,  by 
processes  affecting,  chemically  or  otherwise,  the  material 
itself ;  to  tinge  with  a  color  or  colors  combining  with,  or 
penetrating,  the  substance  ;  to  dye  ;  as,  to  stain  wood  with 
acids,  colored  washes,  paint  rubbed  in,  etc.  ;  to  stain  glass. 

3.  To  spot  with  guilt  or  infamy  ;  to  bring  reproach  on  ;  to 
blot ;  soil ;  tarnish  ;  as,  to  stain  a  life  or  a  name. 

4.  To  cause  to  seem  inferior  or  soiled  by  comparison ; 

hence,  to  excel ;  outshine.  Obs.  Spenser. 

6-  To  dull ;  dim;  obscure.  Obs.  ex  c.  Hunting,  to  injure 
(the  scent  of  the  quarry),  as  by  the  passage  of  hounds. 

Syn.  —  Paint ;  sully,  discolor ;  disgrace,  taint,  dishonor. 

Stain,  v.  i.  To  give  or  receive  a  stain. 

Stain,  n.  1.  A  discoloration  by  foreign  matter ;  a  spot. 

2.  A  dye,  pigment,  or  the  like,  used  in  staining  ;  specif. : 
a  A  preparat  ion  thinner  than  paint,  absorbed  by  the  pores 
of  the  material  (as  wood)  instead  of  forming  a  coating,  b 
A  pigment  used  in  microscopy  to  render  visible  minute  and 
transparent  structures,  to  differentiate  tissue  elements,  or 
to  produce  specific  microchemical  reactions. 

3.  A  natural  spot  of  a  color  different  from  the  ground. 

Swift  trouts,  diversified  with  crimson  stains  Pope. 
4-  Taint  of  guilt ;  tarnish  ;  also,  cause  of  reproach  ;  shame. 

5  A  tincture  ;  a  tinge  ;  a  slight  trace.  R<tre. 

Syn.  —  Blot,  taint,  pollution,  blemish,  disgrace,  infamy. 
Stained  (stand), p ret.  A*  p.  p.  of  stain.  —  stained  glass,  glass 
colored  or  stained.  See  glass, w.,1.  As  used  inwindows,etc., 
it  may  be  glass  colored  throughout  by  metallic  oxides  fused 
into  it,  or  white  glass  cased  with  colored  glass,  or  white 
glass  into  whose  surface  the  pigments  have  been  burned. 
Stain'er  (stan'er),  7i.  One  that  stains  or  tarnishes  ;  spe¬ 
cif.  :  a  A  workman  who  stains ;  as,  a  stainer  of  wood,  b 
A  pigment  used  merely  to  give  color  to  a  paint,  as  distin¬ 
guished  from  the  base,  which  is  usually  white  lead, 
stair  (stSr),  7i.  [ME.  steir ,  steyer ,  AS.  stseger,  fr.  sligan  to 
ascend,  rise.  See  sty  to  ascend.]  1.  A  step  ;  degree.  Obs. 

2-  Any  one  step  of  a  series  for  ascending  or  descending  to 
a  different  level,  usually  within  a  building. 

3.  A  series  of  steps  from  one  level  to  another,  as  in  a 
house  ;  —  orig.  outy  in  sing.  ;  now  commonly  in  pi. 

stair'case7  (st&r'kas'),  n.  A  flight  of  stairs  with  their  sup¬ 
porting  framework,  casing,  balusters,  etc. ;  strictly,  but 
less  usually,  the  structure  containing  a  stair. 

Stair'head'  (-liSd'),  n.  The  head  or  top  of  a  staircase, 
sitalr  rod-  a  metal  rod,  or  its  equivalent,  for  holding  a 
stair  carpet  in  place  in  the  angle  between  two  steps. 
StairturTOt.  Arch.  A  towerlike  building  to  contain  a  wind¬ 
ing  or  spiral  stair ;  —  usually  attached  to  a  larger  building. 
Stair'way/  (stftr'waO,  n.  A  flight  of  stairs  ;  staircase. 
Staith  (stath),  n.  [AS.  staed  a  bank,  shore,  akin  to  E. 
stead.]  A  landing  stage  or  wharf  for  transshipment,  esp. 
of, coal,  as  from  railway  cars,  into  vessels.  Brit. 

Stake  (stak),  n.  [AS.  staca ,  fr.  the  root  of  E.  stick;  akin 
to  OFries.  &  LG.  stake,  D  staak,  Sw.  stake,  Dan.  stage. 
See  stick,  v.  t.  ;  cf.  estacade,  stockade.]  1.  A  pointed 
piece  of  wood  or  other  material,  driven,  or  to  be  driven, 
into  the  ground  as  a  mark,  support,  tethering  rod,  etc. 

2.  The  post  or  other  support  to  which  a  person  is  bound  to 
be  burned  ;  hence,  death  by  such  burning. 

3-  A  stick  inserted  upright  in  a  loop,  eye,  or  mortise,  at 
the  side  or  end  of  a  cart,  flat  car,  etc.,  to  retain  the  load. 

4.  Hence  :  a  Metal.  A  small  anvil  usually  with  a  tang  to 
enter  a  hole  in  a  bench  top,  used  by  smiths,  for  light  work, 
b  Mach.  The  part  of  a  riveter  frame  that  carries  the  sta¬ 
tionary  die.  c  Leather  Manuf.  A  wooden  stake  or  post 
in  the  upper  end  of  which  is  set  a  blunt  semicircular  steel 
blade  over  which  skins  are  drawn  to  stretch  and  soften 
them;  also,  a  crutch  stake  (see  2d  perch,  5).  d  Basketwork. 
Any  of  the  longest  foundation  rods  of  a  basket  or  the  like, 
usually  upsetted  from  the  bottom. 

6-  Mormon  Ch.  A  territorial  division. 

Every  city,  or  “  stake,"  including  a  chief  town  and  surround¬ 
ing  towns,  has  its  president,  with  two  counselors  ;  and  this  pres¬ 
ident  has  a  high  council  of  chosen  men.  SchafT- Herzog  Encyc. 

6.  That  which  is  staked,  or  hazarded,  for  gain  or  loss ;  esp. , 
a  sum  of  money  or  its  equivalent  wagered  or  risked  ;  that 
which  is  laid,  or  pledged,  as  between  two  parties,  upon  the  | 
result  of  a  contest  or  any  contingent  issue. 

7.  Short  for  grubstake. 

8.  The  prize  set  in  any  contest,  as  a  game,  a  race,  etc.  ; 

—  often  in  pi.  ;  also,  Horse  Racing,  a  stake  race. 

9.  A  property  or  interest  involved  ;  something  at  stake  ; 
as,  a  stake  in  a  business  ;  he  had  a  stake  in  the  country. 

at  stake,  involved  ;  implicated  ;  hence,  in  jeopardy;  as,  one’s 
life  or  honor  is  at  stake.  —  stake  of  Zion.  =  stake,  n.,  5. 


Stake  (stak),  V.  t. ;  staked  (stakt) ;  stak'ing  (stak'Tng). 

1.  To  pierce  or  impale;  alt>o,  to  bar,  secure,  or  defend.  Obs. 

2.  To  fasten  up  or  support  with  stakes,  as  vines  or  plants  ; 
also,  to  tether  to  a  stake. 

3.  To  mark  the  limits  of  by  stakes  ;  —  with  out  or  off;  as, 
to  stake  out  a  road  ;  to  stake  oft’  a  mining  claim. 

4.  To  push  with  a  stake  or  pole,  as  a  railroad  car. 

5.  Leather  Manuf.  To  work  (skins)  on  a  stake. 

6.  To  put  at  hazard  upon  the  issue  of  competition,  or  upon 
a  future  contingency  ;  to  wager  ;  venture  ;  bet. 

To  stake  his  life  and  property  on  the  event  of  a  war.  Macaulay 

7.  Short  for  grubstake. 

to  stake  on,  Mach.,  to  secure  (a  large  pulley,  flywheel,  or  the 
like)  on  a  shaft  designedly  smaller  in  diameter  than  that  of 
the  hole  through  the  boss,  by  driving  in  keys  on  flats 
made  for  them  in  the  boss  and  on  the  shaft,  and  centering 
the  pulley  or  wheel  by  carefully  fitting  the  keys. 

Stake  boat-  A  boat  moored  to  mark  the  course  in  a  race. 
Stake  driver.  The  common  American  bittern,  one  of  whose 
notes  resembles  the  sound  of  driving  a  stake  into  mud. 
Stake'head'  (stak'hgd'),  n.  Rope  Laying.  Any  of  several 
horizontal  bars,  each  supported  on  a  separate  stake,  used 
in  a  ropewalk  to  carry  the  yarns,  which  are  kept  apart  by 
pins  in  the  bars,  during  the  operation  of  twisting. 
Stakeholder  (-hoFder),  n.  The  holder  of  a  stake,  or  wager. 
Stake  horse.  Horse  Racing.  A  horse  that  runs  chiefly  in 
stake  races ;  hence,  a  horse  of  superior  quality. 

Stake  race-  Horse  Racing.  A  race  in  which  a  money  stake 
or  prize  is  offered  by  the  association  holding  the  race. 
Stalac'tite  (st«-15k'tlt),  n.  ;  pi.  -tites  (-tits).  [Gr.  <rraA a- 
ktos  oozing  out  in  drops,  dropping,  fr.  o-raAa^civ  to  drop  : 
cf.  F.  stalactite.]  Geol.  a  A  deposit  of  calcium  carbonate, 
resembling  an  icicle,  depending  from  the  roof  or  sides  of  a 
cavern,  and  formed  from  waters  which  have  percolated 
through,  and  partially  dissolved,  the  overlying  limestone. 
They  vary  from  white  or  colorless  to  yellow  and  brown, 
b  A  similar  formation  ;  as,  a  stalactite  of  lava. 
Stal'ac-tit'ic  (stal'Sk-tit'Tk)  )  a.  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  re- 
Stal  ac-tit'i  cal  (-T-kdl)  f  sembling,  a  stalactite, 
sta-lag'mito  (std-lSg'mit), 

71.  [Gr.  crTaAayga  that 
which  drops,  a  drop,  fr. 
araAdfeu/  to  drop  :  cf. 

F.  stalagmite.]  Geol.  A 
deposit  more  or  less  like 
an  inverted  stalactite, 
formed  by  calcareous  wa¬ 
ter  dropping  on  the  floors 
of  caverns  ;  hence,  a  sim¬ 
ilar  deposit  of  other  mate¬ 
rial.  A  stalactite  and  the 
stalagmite  beneath  often 
become  united  in  a  com¬ 
plete  column, 
stalagmite  marble  Min. 

Onyx  marble,  often  a  stal- 
agmitic  deposit, 
stal  ag  mit'ic  (stXFag- 
mTt'Ik),  stal  ag  mit'i- 
cal  (-mtt'i-kdl),  a.  Hav¬ 
ing  the  shape  or  character  Stalagmites  in  Marengo  Cave,  In- 
of,  or  found  in,  stalag-  diana. 

mites.  —  stal  ag  mit'i-cal-ly,  adv. 

Stalo  (stal),  v.  i.  [Akin  to  D.  &  G.  stallen,  Dan.  stalle ,  Sw. 
stalla,  and  prob.  E.  stall  a  stable.  See  stall,  ?».]  Of 
horses  and  cattle,  to  urinate.  —  n.  Urine  of  horses  or  cattle. 
Stale,  7i.  [Prob.  fr.  ME.  stale  theft,  AS.  stalu  (see  steal, 
v.  /.).]  Obs.  1.  Robbery;  pilfering;  hence;  stealth. 

2.  A  lure  ;  specif. :  a  A  trap  ;  a  snare.  Obs.  b  A  decoy; 
stool  pigeon  ;  fig.,  anything  that  allures.  Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 

3.  A  laughingstock  ;  a  dupe.  Obs.  or  Archaic. 

4-  Place  or  state  of  concealment.  Obs. 

Stale,  a.;  stal'er  (stal'er);  stal'est.  [ME.  stale  ;  orig.  un- 
cert.  ;  cf.  OF.  estaler  to  display  for  sale,  F.  etaler,  prob. 
orig.,  to  put  in  a  fixed  position,  and  of  G.  or  D.  origin  (cf. 
stall,  7i.),  F.  elate  stationary,  slack  (of  the  sea  at  high 
tide;  cf.  stalemate),  also  OD.  stel  stale.]  1.  Old  and 
strong,  as  ale.  Obs. 

2  Vapid  or  tasteless  from  age  ;  having  lost  its  life,  spirit, 
and  flavor,  from  being  long  kept ;  as,  slate  beer. 

3.  Not  new  ;  not  freshly  made  ;  as,  stale  bread. 

4-  Worn  out  by  use  or  familiarity  ;  having  lost  its  novelty 

and  power  of  pleasing  ;  trite  ;  commonplace.  Grew. 

How  weary,  stale,  flat,  and  unprofitable 

Seem  to  me  all  the  uses  of  this  world  !  Shak. 

5-  Impaired  in  vigor  or  energy  by  prolonged  activity  along 
certain  lines  ;  —  orig.  used  of  overtrained  athletes  ;  as,  one 
stale  from  overstudy  ;  a  market  stale  after  busy  trading. 

6.  Impaired  in  legal  force  or  effect,  as  a  right  to  enforce 
equities,  a  lien,  or  the  like,  by  reason  of  laches  or  being 
allowed  to  rest  without  use,  action,  or  demand  ;  as,  a  stale 
affidavit,  a  stale  debt  or  claim,  etc. 

7.  Left  fallow  after  plowing,  as  land.  Scot,  dr  Dial.  Eng. 

Stale,  n.  (See  stale,  «.]  1.  That  which  is  stale,  worn, 

tasteless,  or  the  like,  from  use  or  time.  Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 
2.  A  prostitute.  Obs 

Stale,  n.  [ME.  stale,  var.  of  stele.  See  steal  a  handle.] 
A  stock  or  handle,  as  of  a  rake  ;  also,  Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng.,  a 
stalk  ;  a  step  ;  a  hurdle. 

Stale,  v.  t.  ;  staled  (staid);  stal'ing  (staking).  1.  To 
make  stale,  or  vapid ;  to  destroy  charm  or  f reshness  of. 
Age  cannot  wither  her,  nor  custom  stale 
Her  infinite  variety.  Shak. 

2.  To  render  common  ;  to  cheapen. 


Stale  (stal),  v.  i.  To  grow  stale  ;  to  wear  out. 
stale'mate/  (stal'mat/),  n.  [Prob.  fr.  stale,  a.  -f-  mate 
checkmate  ;  cf.  F.  elate  stationary.  See  stale,  a.]  Chess. 
The  position  of  the  king  when,  although  not  in  check,  he 
cannot  move  without  being  placed  in  check  and  there  is 
no  other  piece  which  can  be  moved  ;  also,  the  declaration 
“  stalemate,”  in  effect  claiming  a  draw  (according  to  the 
rules  of  the  game),  when  one’s  king  is  placed  in  such  a 
position  by  the  opponent’s  last  move, 
stale'mate',  v.  t.  a  Chess .  To  subject  to  a  stalemate,  b 
Hence,  to  bring  to  a  standstill. 

Stalk  (stSk),  7i.  [ME.  stalke,  fr.  stale  a  stalk,  a  handle. 
See  steal  a  handle.]  1.  A  straw.  Obs. 

2.  The  stem  or  main  axis  of  a  plant  ;  as,  a  stalk  of  wheat. 
3  Rot.  Any  supporting  organ,  as  a  petiole,  stipe,  pedun¬ 
cle.  pedicel,  etc.  ;  specif.,  in  mosses,  a  seta. 

4.  That  which  is  like,  or  likened  to,  the  stalk  of  a  plant, 
as  the  stem  of  a  quill  ;  specif.  :  a  Arch.  An  ornament  in 
the  Corinthian  capital  like  the  stalk  of  a  plant,  from  which 
the  volutes  and  helices  spring,  b  Founding.  An  iron  bar 
with  projections,  inserted  in  a  core  to  strengthen  it ;  a  core 
arbor,  c  One  of  the  two  upright  pieces  of  a  ladder.  Obs. 
d  Zool.  d*  Anat.  A  part  likened  to  the  stalk  of  a  plant  ; 
esp.,  a  long  narrow  stem  or  peduncle  supporting  some  part, 
or  (in  the  case  of  many  attached  animals,  as  many  crinoids 
and  barnacles)  the  entire  body. 

stalk,  v.  i.  ;  stalked  (stdkt)  ;  stalk'ing.  [AS.  stalcian  to 
go  slowly  ;  cf.  Dan. stalke  to  stalk  ;  prob.  akin,  to  AS.  stalu 
theft,  stalian  to  steal,  and  E.  steal.]  1.  To  walk  or  steal 
along  cautiously  or  furtively.  Obs.,  or  blended  with  def.  3. 

2.  To  approach  game  stealthily  or  under  cover  ;  to  hunt  or 
reconuoiter  from  behind  a  screen. 

3.  To  walk  with  lofty,  haughty,  or  pompous  bearing. 

With  manly  mien  he  stalked  along  the  ground.  Drydcn. 


Stalk  (stflk),  v.  t.  1.  To  betake  (one’s  self)  cautiously  or 
stealthily.  Obs.  or  R.  Chaucer. 

2.  To  approach  under  cover  of  a  screen,  or  by  stealth,  for 
the  purpose  of  killing  ;  as,  to  stalk  deer. 

Stalk,  n.  1.  A  slow,  stately,  or  haughty  step  or  walk. 

2.  Act  or  process  of  stalking  game. 

Stalk  borer.  The  larva  of"a  uoctuid  moth  ( Papaipema 
nitcla),  which  bores  in  the  stalks  of  the  raspberry,  straw¬ 
berry,  tomato,  asters,  and  many  other  garden  plants. 
Stalked  (stflkt),  a.  Having,  or  borne  on,  a  stalk  or  stem, 
stalked  hydatid.  Anat.  =  hydatid  of  Morgagni  a- 
Stalk'er  (stok'er),  n.  1.  One  that  stalks  ;  esp.,  one  that 
stalks  illegally  ;  a  poacher. 

2.  A  kind  of  fishing  net  used  esp.  by  poachers, 
stalk'-eyed'  (stok'id'),  a.  Zool.  Having  the  eyes  raised 
on  a  stalk,  or  peduncle  ;  —  opposed  to  sessile-eyed. 
stalk-eyed  crustaceans,  Zool.,  the  Podophthalmia. 
stalk'ing-horse,  n.  1.  A  horse,  or  a  figure  like  a  horse, 
behind  which  a  hunter  stalks  game. 

2.  Hence,  something  used  to  cover  up  a  secret  project ;  a 
mask ;  a  pretense. 

Hypocrisy  is  the  Devil's  stalking-horse  L' Estrange. 
Stall  (stfll),  n.  [ME.  stal,  AS.  sleall,  stall,  a  place,  seat,  or 
station,  a  stable ;  akin  toD.  &  OHG.  slat,  G.  &  Sw  .stall,  Icel. 
stallr,  Dan.  staid,  originally,  a  standing  place  ;  akin  also  to 
G.  sidle  a  place,  stellen  to  place,  Gr.  oreAAeu/  to  set,  place, 
send,  and  E.  stand.  See  stand  ;  cf .  ArosTLE,  epistle,  fore¬ 
stall,  install,  staddle,  stale,  a.  &•  v.  i.,  1st  stalk, 
stallion,  still,  a.]  1.  A  stand,  or  fixed  position  ;  a  sta¬ 

tion  ;  place  ;  room  in  general.  Obs. 

2-  Specif.,  a  place  where  horses  or  cattle  are  kept ;  a 
stable  ;  esp.,  the  compartment  or  division  of  a  stable,  for 
one  horse,  ox,  or  the  like.  “  In  an  oxes  stall."  Chaucer. 

3.  a  A  temporary  shelter  ;  hut ;  shed.  Dial.  Eng.  b  A 
small  apartment  or  booth  in  which  business  is  conducted  ; 
also,  a  bench,  table,  board,  or  the  like,  on  which  small 
articles  are  exposed;  as,  a  butcher’s  stall;  a  booksta//. 

4.  A  seat ;  esp.,  a  royal  seat ;  a  throne.  Obs. 

5.  A  seat  in  the  choir  of  a  church,  for  one  of  the  officiat¬ 
ing  clergy,  inclosed,  wholly  or  par¬ 
tially,  at  the  back  and  sides,  often 
canopied  and  elaborately  carved. 

6.  In  a  theater  or  the  like,  orig.,  a 
seat  with  arms  or  otherwise  partly 
separated  from  its  neighbors  ;  now, 
one  of  the  seats  in  the  forward 
part  of  the  orchestra  usually  sold 
for  a  higher  price  than  the  remain¬ 
ing  orchestra  seats ;  also,  in  pit 
stall ,  one  of  the  seats  in  the  for¬ 
ward  part  of  the  pit.  Chiefly  Eng. 

7-  Metal.  An  inclosure,  usually 
roofless,  in  which  ore  is  roasted. 

8.  Mining.  Any  of  the  spaces  left 
by  excavation  between  pillars,  in 
the  post-and-stall  (bord-and-pillar 
—  see  under  lord)  system  of  min¬ 
ing.  See  mine,  lllust.,  3. 

9 .  A  covering  or  sheath  for  a  finger 
or  thumb  ;  a  cot. 

10.  Surfeit ;  disgust ;  also,  an  an¬ 
noyance.  Dial.  Eng. 

Stall,  v.  t.  ;  stalled  (st6kl) ;  stalling.  [Cf.  Sw.  stalla, 
Dan.  stalde.  See  stall,  ».]  1.  To  install  in  office ;  loosely, 
to  place  ;  put.  Obs. 

2.  To  put  into  or  keep  in  a  stall  or  stable. 

3.  To  fatten  by  stall  feeding  ;  as,  a  stalled  ox.  Archaic. 


Stalls  in  Santa  Maria  Glo- 
riosa  dei  Fran.  Venice. 
a  Subselliulis. 


■tag-nic'o  lous  (stBg-nYk'8-ltZfl ), 
a.  [L.  stag  mini  pool  -f-  E.  -co¬ 
lons.]  Inhabiting  stagnant  water, 
stag'num  (stttg'nilm),  n.  [L.] 
a  A  pool  of  water  without  an 
outlet,  b  The  cistern  of  a  ba- 
Tometer.  Obs.  [gard.  Obs.  I 
atagon,  n.  [See  stag.]  Stag-| 
stag  sumac.  Staghorn  sumac. 
Sta-gyr'i-an  (Rta-iYr'Y-dn),  n 
Stagirite.  Obs.  [Staoiritk.I 
Stag'y-rite.  Erron.  var.  of  | 
Stahl '1  an  (stiil'I-tfn  ;  -ydn),  a. 
Of  or  pert,  to  G.  E.  Stahl,  a 
German  physician  and  chemist 
(1660-1734 )  ;’as,  the  Stahlian  the¬ 
ory  of  phlogiston.  —  n.  An  ad¬ 
herent  of  Stahlism. 

Stahl'iam  (stiil'Yz’m),  Stahl'- 
ian-ism  (-ydfn-Yz’m),  n.  =  ani¬ 
mism,  1. 

||  Stahl'spleF  (stiil'speF  ;  G. 
shtixl'shpeF),  n.  [G.,  fr.  stahl 


steel  4-  spiel  play.)  Music.  An 

instrument  of  steel  bars,  on  a 
lyre-shaped  frame,  played  with 
a’  hammer. 

staid.  +  sted ,  p.  p.  of  stead 
staid.  )>ret.  3f  p  p.  of  stay. 
staid'ly,  adv.  of  staid.  bee-LY. 
staid'ness.  n.  See  -ness. 
staler.  +  stair. 
staig  (stag),  n.  [Cf.  sta Q.  n.] 
A  young  horse  ;  a  stallion,  Scot. 
staige.  +  stage.  [06s.  Scot. | 
staik.  Var. of  stake, to  satisfy.] 
stall.  Ohs.  or  dial.  Eng.  var.  of 
stale,  stalk,  handle, 
staile.  f  steal. 
stain-  f  stone. 
stain'a-Dle,  a.  See -able. 
stain'chel  (stcn'shcl;  stan'-), 

71.  [Cf.  STANCHEI  .  STANCHION. 1 

=  stanch  el  Scot.  k  Dial.  Eng. 

stain 'cher  (stfn'shfr  ;  stan'-). 
Scot.  var.  of  stancher. 


staind.  Stained.  R.  Sp.  \Ohs.  J 
stain'er-e8B,  n.  A  female  oyer.  | 
stain  'less,  a.  See  -less.— stain'- 
less-ly,  w/r.—  stain'less-ness,  n. 
stair.  +  stare,  steer. 
stair  (dial,  star),  a.  [Cf.  AS. 
wic5er.s-fa;/7er  steep,  E.  stair,  7?.] 
Steep:  sheer.  Ohs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 
stair,  r.  i.  [See  stair,  n.]  To 
ascend  ;  advance.  Obs. 
stair  beak.  Any  of  several 
South  and  Central  American 
dendrocolaptine  birds  of  the 
genus  Xenops.  The  hill  has  the 
gonys  sharply  deflected, 
staircase  shell-  a  A  wentletrap.  b 
Any  shell  of  the  genus  Solarium. 
stair  well.  =  w  ellholk,  1. 
stair  wire-  A  slender  stair  rod. 
stair'y,  a.  Of  the  nature  of,  or 

I  like,  stairs.  Rare. 

I  stalfc.  -f  state. 


8tnith'wort/  (stuth'wtirt'),  n. 
The  common  cultivated  cRb- 
hage. 

stai'ver  (sta'vPr),  v.  i.  =  sta¬ 
ve  R.  Scot.  [MEASURE.] 

sta'jo  (sta'yd),  n.  [It.]  Sec! 

stak.  *1*  stack,  [fasten:  stick. | 
Btake.  Ohs  pret.  of  steek,  to | 
stake  (stak).  Scot,  k  dial.  Eng. 
var.  of  stalk.  [satisfy.  Ohs.j 
stake,  v.  i.  To  accommodate  ;| 
stak'er  (stak'?r),  n.  One  who 
stakes,  or  bets. 

stakke.  +  stack. 
stak'ker.  Var.  of  stacker. 
Obs.  nr  Scot.  V  Dial.  Eng. 
stak-tom'e-ter  ( stftk-t5m'C-ti?r). 
Vnr.  of  stactom kter. 

Stal.  f  STALL.  [STEAL.] 

stal.  Obs.  or  dial.  Eng.  pret.  of  | 
sta-lac'tic  (std-l&k'tik),  -lac'- 
ti-cal  ( -tT-krtl ),  a.  Stalactitic. 
sta-lac'ti-form  (-tf-fdrm), 


Like  a  stalactite, 
sta-lac'tit-ed  (std-l&k'tYt-Pd),  a. 
Covered  with,  or  decorated  ub  if 
with,  stalactites, 
stal  ac-tit'i-form  (stftKiik-tYt'Y- 
f0rm  i,  a.  Stalactiform. 
stalage.  +  stallage. 
stal  ag-mom'e-ter  (staF&g- 
inhm'f-ter),  n.  IGr.  <TTa.Aa.yp6' ; 
a  dropping  -f  -meter.]  =  .mac- 
tom  kter. 

staiant.  +  stallant,  stallion, 
stalde.  Ods.  pret.  of  stell. 
stal'der  (dial.  stfil'dCF),  n.  [Cf. 
staddle.]  A  wooden  frame  for 
casks.  Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 
stal'ding  ( stdl'dYng),  n.  A  base 
foreign  coin  current  in  England 
shortly  before  1.100  ua  worth  a 
penny.  Obs.  or  Hist 
stale.’  +  STALL,  [of  STEAL,  r. | 

■■  ^  *  /  n,l>  t  »  O  AM  .1  •  a  I  I.1*  


stale.  7?.  [See  stalemate.] 
Chess.  Short  for  stalemate,  71. 
stale,  n.  Troop;  band.  Obs. 
stale'ly.  adv. of  stale.  See  -ly. 
stale'nesB,  n.  See -ness. 
stalewarde.stalewurthe.  ^stal¬ 
wart,  STALWOKTH. 
stalion.  ^  stallion. 
stalk'ing,  p.  pr.  V  vb.  n.  of 
stalk.  —  stalk'ing-ly,  adv. 
stalk'lesB,  a.  Sec  -less. 
stalk'let,  n.  [ stalk  +  -let.]  A 
small  or  secondary  stalk. 
Btal'koes  (sto'ko’z ),n.pl.  [Cf. 
Ir.  stalcair,  deerstalker,  starer, 
gazer,  fr.  E.  stalk,  j\J  Idlers 
posing  as  gentlemen.  Rare. 
stalk'y  (stok'Y),  a.  Like  a  stalk, 
stall.  Ohs.  pret.  of  steal. 
stall,  a.  Proud  ;  obdurate.  Obs. 
stall,  n.  [Cf.  stale  decoy.]  a 
Stalking-horse;  trap;  ambush. 
Obs.  b  A  confederate.  Cant. 


food,  foot ;  out,  oil  ;  chair;  go  ;  sing,  ii)k  ;  then,  thin;  nature,  verdure  (250);  K  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144) ;  boN;  yet;  zh  =  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Guide. 

Full  explanations  of  Abbreviations,  Signs,  etc.,  Immediately  precede  the  Vocabulary, 
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STAND 


4.  Tosurfeit;  disgust;  also,  to  fatigue.  Dial. Eng.  C. Bronte. 

6.  To  check  or  stop  by  causing  to  become  fast  in  mud, 
snow,  or  the  like  ;  to  mire  ;  hence,  to  stop  or  check  uude- 
8iredly  ;  as,  to  stall  an  engine  by  too  great  a  load. 

6.  To  stave  off  ;  —  with  off ;  as,  to  stall  off  an  enemy,  a 
request,  curiosity,  etc.  Colloq. 

7-  To  forestall  ;  to  anticipate.  Obs.  Massinger. 

Stall  (st61),  r.  i.  [See  stall,  n.]  1.  To  stand  ;  to  main¬ 

tain  position,  as  in  battle.  Obs. 

2.  To  live  in,  or  as  in,  a  stall ;  to  dwell.  Obs.  Shak. 

3.  To  kennel,  as  dogs.  Johnson. 

4.  To  stick  fast,  as  a  team  in  mire  or  snow ;  hence,  to 
stop  undesiredly,  as  an  engine  from  an  overload. 

6-  In  contests,  to  do  less  than  one’s  best,  as  to  deceive  for 
any  purpose  or  to  husband  strength.  Cant. 

6.  To  be  surfeited,  as  cattle  with  eating.  Dial.  Eng. 
Btall'ago  (stSl'aj),  n.  [Cf.  OF.  estallage,  of  Teutonic 
origin.  See  stall,  ??.]  1.  Eng.  Law.  The  right  of  erect¬ 

ing  a  stall  or  stalls  in  a  fair ;  rent  or  toll  paid  for  a  stall. 

2.  A  stand  or  platform.  Obs.  dr  R. 

3.  Dung  of  cattle  or  horses,  mixed  with  straw.  Obs. 
stall  board,  or  stall'board7  (stfil'bord' ;  201),  n.  1.  A 

stout  rail  or  sill  under  the  sash  in  a  shop  front so  called 
from  the  former  custom  of  having  a  projecting  or  hinged 
board  on  this  sill  for  use  as  a  stall. 

2-  Any  of  a  series  of  successively  higher  floors  on  which 
excavated  material  is  pitched,  as  in  digging  sewers. 
Btall'-feecV,  v.  t. ;  stall'-fed'  ;  stall'-feed'ing.  To  feed 
and  fatten  in  a  stall  or  on  dry  fodder  ;  as,  to  stall-feed  an  ox. 
Btal'lion  (stSl'yfin),  n.  [ME.  stolon ,  OF.  estalon ,  F.  etalon, 
fr.  OHG.  stal  a  stable.  See  stall,  n.]  A  male  horse  not 
castrated  ;  a  male  horse  kept  for  breeding. 

Btal'wart  (stSl'wert ;  st51'-;  277),  a.  [ME.  stal  worth,  AS. 
sti£lwyr8e,rwier8c,  serviceable,  for  orig.  staSoluierde ,  lit., 
foundation-worthy,  having  a  firm  foundation.  See  stad- 
dle  ;  worth,  «.]  1.  Stout ;  strong  ;  sturdy  ;  also,  brave  ; 

valiant.  Cf.  stalworth. 

2.  Violent;  tempestuous;  as,  a  stalwart  river.  Scot. 

Syn.  —  See  strong. 

stalwart  Republican.  See  stalwart,  n.%  2. 

Btal'wart,  n.  1.  A  stalwart  person. 

2.  An  unwavering  partisan,  esp  in  politics  ;  specif  [cap."], 

V .  S.  Politics ,  one  of  that  faction  of  the  Republican  party 
which  during  Grant’s  two  administrations  (18G9-1877)  built 
up  a  very  strong  “machine.”  It  opposed  Civil  Service  Re¬ 
form,  favored  by  President  Hayes,  and  his  policy  of  con¬ 
ciliation  toward  tlie  South  (1877-81),  and  in  1880  strove  to 
nominate  Grant  for  a  third  term.  Cf .  half-breed,  2  a. 
Sta'mea  (sta'inen),  n.;  pi.  stamens  (-mSnz),  or  ( now  Rare) 
stamina  (stSm'T-nd).  [L.  stamen  the  warp,  a  thread,  fiber, 
akin  to  Gr.  (nrpuov  the  warp,  fr.  io-Taeai  to  stand,  akin  to 
E.  stand.  See  stand;  cf.  stamin,  stamina.]  1.  A  thread; 
esp.,  a  warp  thread  of  the  old-style  upright  loom. 

2.  The  microsporophyll  in  seed  plants ;  that  organ  of  the 
flower  giving  rise  to  the  male  gamete  or  fertilizing  cell. 
It  consists  of  the  anther  and  the  filament.  The  number  cf 
stamens  is  usually  constant  within  a  given  group,  and  af¬ 
fords  an  important  diagnostic  character.  Morphologically 
a  stamen  isa  spore-bearing  leaf  (see  spoROPHYLL),and  thus  is 
often  transformed  to  a  petal,  as  in  double  roses,  etc.  Col¬ 
lectively  the  stamens  form  the  andrceciinn.  See  filament, 
III USf.,  POLLEN,  2,  FERTILIZATION,  2\  cf.  PISTIL. 

Stam'i  in  (stXn'j-nd),  n.  pi.  LL.,  pi.  of  stamen  the  warp. 
See  stamen.]  1.  Tlie  fixed,  firm  part  of  a  body,  which 
supports  it  or  gives  it  strength  and  solidity,  as  the  bones 
of  animal  bodies  or  the  ligneous  parts  of  trees. 

2.  Vigor,  bodily  or  mental;  capacity  to  endure  strain; 
power  of  resistance;  staying  power;  — now  chiefly  con¬ 
strued  as  sing. 

He  succeeded  to  great  captains  who  had  sapped  the  whole  j 
stamina  and  resistance  of  the  contest.  De  Quince!/.  ! 

stam'i-nal  (-nfil),  a.  1.  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  consisting  of, 
a  stamen  or  stamens. 

2.  Of  or  relating  to  the  vital  strength  or  power  of  endur¬ 
ance  ;  exhibiting  stamina. 

Btam'i-nate  (-nat),  a.  [L.  staminatus  consisting  of  threads.] 
Bot.  Having  or  producing  stamens  ;  specif.,  of  diclinous 
flowers,  having  stamens  but  no  pistils.  Cf.  pistillate. 
Sta-mln'e-al  (std-mln'e-dl),  a.  [L.  stamineus ,  fr.  stamen 
thread.]  Pert,  to,  or  having  or  consisting  of,  stamens, 
etamineal  column,  Bot.,  an  androphore. 
stam  i-nif'er  ous  (stSm'I-uTf'er-fts),  a.  [stamen  -j-  -ferous.’] 
Bot.  Bearing  or  having  stamens, 
stami-no'di-um  (-no'dl-fim),  n.  ;  pi.  -dia  (-«).  [NL.  See 
stamen  ;  -oid.]  Bot.  An  abortive  or  sterile  stamen,  as  in  the 
flowers  of  Parnassia  and  of  some  scrophulariaceous  plants. 
Btam'i-no  dy  (stSm'T-no'dT),  n.  [stamen  -f-  Gr.  el6ov 
form.]  Bot.  Metamorphosis  of  a  flower  organ  into  a  stamen. 
Btam'mel  (stSm'el),  n.  [OF.  eslarnel;  cf.  OF.  estamet  a 
coarse  woolen  cloth,  LL.  stameta  a  kind  of  cloth,  the  same 
as  slaminea ,  and  OF.  estame  a  woolen  stuff.  See  stamin, 
tamine.]  Aii  old  kind  of  coarse  woolen  cloth  dyed  red  ; 
also,  the  color  of  this  cloth,  or  the  dye  used  to  produce  it. 
Btam'mer  (stSm'er),  v.  i.  ;  stam'mered  (-erd) ;  stam'mer- 
ing.  [ME.  stameren,  fr.  AS.  slamur,  slat  tier,  stammering  ; 
akin  to  D.  &  LG.  stameren  to  stammer,  G.  stammeln , 
OHG.  stammalon ,  stammen,  Dau.  slamme ,  Sw.  stamma , 
Icel.  stama ,  stamma,  OHG.  &  Dan.  stam  stammering,  Icel. 
stamr ,  Goth,  stamms ,  and  to  G.  stemmen  to  bear  against, 
stumm  dumb,  D.  stom.  Cf.  stem  to  resist,  stumble.] 
1.  To  make  involuntary  stops  in  uttering  syllables  or 
words  ;  to  hesitate  or  falter  in  speaking  ;  to  stutter.  Tech¬ 


nically,  stammering  is  imperfect  enunciation,  due  to  lack  I 
of  control  over  the  muscles  of  articulation,  the  sounds 
being  vocalized  properly.  There  may  be  difficulty  in  enun¬ 
ciating  initial  syllables,  esp.  if  they  begin  with  b,p,t,d,  and 
the  syllable  mav  be  often  repeated,  in  which  latter  case  the 
defect  is  sometimes  called  stuttering.  Cf.  stutter,  v.  i. 

2.  To  stumble  or  stagger  ;  also,  to  falter  or  hesitate.  Obs. 
or  Scot,  tfc  Dial.  Eng. 

Syn.  —  Stammer, stutter  are,  in  ordinary  use,  absolutely 
synonymous,  except  that  stutter  is  more  emphatic.  Stam¬ 
mer  frequently  indicates  embarrassment  or  hesitation, 
stutter,  some  stronger  emotion. 

Stam'mer  (stSm'er),  v.  t.  To  utter  or  pronounce  brokenly 
or  with  involuntary  hesitation  ;  —  often  witli  out. 
Stam'mer,  n.  Act  of  stammering ;  defective  utterance,  or  in¬ 
voluntary  interruption  of  utterance ;  a  stutter.  ^ 

stam'nos  (stSm'nBs),  n.  [Gr.  ora/xros.]  Class.  — HI 

Archseol.  A  kind  of  wine  or  water  vessel.  <£* 

Stamp  (stamp),  v.  t.  ;  stamped  (stSmpt) ;  \  1 

stamping.  [ME.  stampen ,  AS.  stempan  \  J 
(prob.  influenced  by  D.  or  Scand.);  akin  to  \  / 

LG.  &  D.  stampen ,  G.  stamp  fen ,  OHG.  stamp - 

fon,  Dan.  stamp  e,  Sw.  stamp  a,  Icel.  stappa,  Stamnos. 

*G.  siampf  a  pestle,  and  E.  step;  cf.  Gr.  areppeiv  to  handle 
roughly.  See  step,  v.  i.  ;  cf.  stampede.]  1.  To  crush  ; 
beat ;  thresh  ;  pound ;  bray  ;  specif.,  Metal.,  to  crush  or 
pulverize  by  the  force  of  a  heavy  stamp,  as  ore  in  a  mill. 

2.  To  strike  or  beat  forcibly  with  the  bottom  of  the  foot, 
or  by  thrusting  the  foot  downward  ;  as,  to  stamp  the  earth. 

3.  To  bring  down  (the  foot)  forcibly  and  noisily  on  the 
ground  or  floor  ;  as,  he  stamped  his  foot  with  rage. 

4-  To  impress  or  imprint  with  some  mark,  design,  or  the 
like  ;  as,  to  stamp  a  plate  or  cloth  with  initials  ;  hence,  to 
fix  deeply  or  indelibly,  as  by  impressing  or  imprinting. 

God  .  .  has  stamped  no  original  characters  on  our  minds 
wherein  we  may  read  his  being  Locke. 

6.  To  cut  out,  bend,  or  indent  into  various  forms,  by  a 
blow  or  sudden  pressure  with  a  stamp,  die,  or  the  like  ;  to 
form,  or  shape,  with  or  as  with  a  stamp  or  die. 

I  that  am  rudely  stamped.  Shak. 

6.  To  indicate  as  by  a  mark  or  stamp ;  to  mark ;  dis¬ 
tinguish  ;  as,  the  directness  that  stamps  an  honest  man. 

7.  To  put  a  stamp  on  ;  as,  to  stamp  a  letter  for  the  post, 
to  stamp  out,  orig.,  to  crush  out  with  the  feet ;  as,  to  stamp 
out  a  fire  ;  hence,  to  stop  or  extinguish  by  energetic  action. 

Stamp,  v.  i.  1.  To  strike  ;  beat  ;  crush. 

2.  To  strike  the  foot  forcibly  and  noisily  downward. 
Stamp,  n.  1.  Act  of  stamping.  See  stamp,  v. 

2.  That  which  stamps  :  a  Any  instrument  for  making  im¬ 
pressions,  or  imprints,  on  other  bodies,  as  a  die  for  coins 
or  medals,  b  A  heavy  pestle,  raised  by  water  or  steam 
power,  for  crushing  ores.  Those  stamps  in  which  the  blow 
of  the  pestle  is  caused  by  its  mere  weight  are  called  gravity, 
or  gravitation,  stamps.  By  extension,  a  stamp  mill. 

3.  The  mark,  impression,  design,  or  the  like,  made  by 
stamping  or  imprinting  ;  esp.,  such  a  mark  or  impression 
used  to  give  a  distinctive  value  or  force  to  something. 

The  rank  is  but  the  guinea’s  stamp.  Burns. 

4.  Specif.,  an  official  uiark  or  seal  set  on  things  chargeable 
with  a  government  duty  or  tax,  or  on  papers  legally  requir¬ 
ing  execution  under  certain  conditions,  to  signify  that  the 
duty  or  tax  has  been  paid,  or  the  conditions  fulfilled  ;  as,  a 
stamp  on  a  warrant ;  a  notary’s  stamp  on  a  deed. 

5-  A  stamped  or  printed  device  or  slip  of  paper,  issued  by 
the  government  at  a  fixed  price,  and  required  by  law  to  be 
affixed  to,  or  stamped  on,  certain  papers  or  things,  as  evi¬ 
dence  that  the  government  dues  are  paid  ;  as,  a  postage 
stamp  ;  a  receipt  stamp  ;  an  internal  revenue  stamp ,  etc. 

6.  =  TRADING  STAMT. 

7.  A  character  or  reputation,  good  or  bad,  fixed  as  if  by 
imprinting ;  distinctive  nature  or  sign ;  characteristic 
mark  ;  as,  the  stamp  of  dishonesty. 

Of  the  same  stamp  is  that  which  is  obtruded  on  us,  that  an  ada¬ 
mant  suspends  the  attraction  of  the  loadstone.  Sir  T.  Browne. 
8-  Value  or  authority,  as  if  given  by  an  official  stamp. 

9.  A  thing  stamped.  Obs.  Shak. 

10.  [F.  estampe,  It.  stampa ,  of  G.  origin.  See  stamp,  v. 
fi]  A  picture  cut  in  wood  or  metal,  or  one  made  by  inked 
impression  from  an  engraved  surface  ;  a  cut ;  plate.  Obs 

11.  Make  ;  cast ;  form  ;  character ;  as,  a  man  of  the 
same  stamp ,  or  of  a  different  stamp. 

12.  A  halfpenny.  Obs.  Beau.  d‘  FI. 

13.  pi.  a  Money,  esp.  paper  money.  Slang ,  U.  S.  b 
Government  stamp  duties ;  as,  stamps  and  taxes. 

14.  pi.  Feet;  legs.  Obs.  Slang. 

15.  Metal.  A  section  of  a  bloom  nicked  or  partially  cut 
through,  or  broken  off  to  show'  the  gram.  Eng. 

Stamp  Act-  All  act  of  the  British  Parliament  [1765]  im¬ 
posing  a  duty  on  all  paper,  vellum,  and  parchment  used 
in  the  American  colonies,  and  declaring  all  writings  on  un¬ 
stamped  materials  null  and  void.  It  was  repealed  in  March, 
1766,  as  a  result  of  the  colonists’  opposition.  At  a  Stamp- 
Act  Congress,  held  in  New  York,  October,  1765,  delegates 
drew  up  a  petition  against  this  and  other  measures. 
Stamp  copper.  Mining.  Copper-bearing  rock  which  is  to 
be,  or  has  been,  stamped  and  wrashed  before  smelting, 
stamp  duty  or  tax.  Laic.  A  duty  or  tax  collected  by 
means  of  stamps  required  to  be  purchased  and  affixed  to 
specified  articles,  as  hats,  gloves,  drugs,  etc. ;  specif.,  and 
usually,  such  a  duty  or  tax  on  specified  documents  having  a 
legal  operation  or  necessary  in  legal  proceedings,  as  deeds, 
promissory  notes,  etc.  Stamp  duties  were  introduced  into 
England  in  16U4  from  Holland, where  they  had  been  adopted 
in  1624.  Ordinarily  a  document  is  not  invalid  for  failure  to 


use  a  stamp,  but  its  use  as  evidence  or  as  the  foundation 
of  a  remedy  is  withheld  until  the  stamp  is  affixed. 
Stamped  (stSmpt),  pret.  d‘  p.  p.  of  STAMP.  —  stamped  velvet, 
velvet  stamped  with  hot  dies  for  crushing  down  the  pile 
to  show  patterns. 

Stam-pede'  (stSm-ped'),  n.  [Sp.  eslampida  (in  America) 
a  stampede,  estampido  a  crackling,  akin  to  estampar  to 
stamp,  of  Teutonic  origin.  See  stam r,  v.  L]  1  A  wild, 
headlong  scamper,  or  running  away,  of  a  number  of  ani¬ 
mals,  usually  due  to  fright ;  lienee,  any  sudden  flight  or 
dispersion,  as  of  a  crowd  or  an  army  in  a  panic. 

2.  Any  sudden  unconcerted  moving  or  acting  together  of  a 
number  of  persons,  as  from  some  common  impulse  ;  as,  a 
stampede  to  the  gold  regions  ;  a  stampede  in  a  convention, 
stam  pede'  (st&m-ped'),  v.  i. ;  stam-ped'ed  (-ped'Sd) ; 
stam-ped'ing  (-ped'Tng).  1.  To  run  away  in  a  panic  ;  — 
said  of  droves  of  cattle,  horses,  etc.,  also  of  armies. 

2.  To  move  or  act  together  suddenly  and  unconcertedly. 
stam  pede',  v.  t.  To  cause  to  stampede. 

Stamp'er  (stSm'per),  n.  1.  One  that  stamps. 

2.  Specif.  :  Post  Offices.  Acancelerof  stamps. 

3.  An  instrument  for  pounding  or  stamping,  as  the  heavy 
metal  piece  attached  to  the  lower  end  of  a  stamp  in  a 
stamp  battery  for  crushing  ore  ;  a  stamp  head. 

4.  Any  of  various  stamping  machines,  as  for  powdering 
calcined  flints,  cleansing  fabrics  in  a  revolving  vessel,  etc. 

4.  pi.  Feet ;  shoes.  Obs.  Slang. 

stamping  (stSm'pTng), /?./>;•.  &vb.  n.  of  stamp.  Hence:  n. 

1.  A  noise  made  by  the  stamp  of  feet. 

2.  Something  stamped  out  of  another  piece,  as  by  machin¬ 
ery,  or  pressed  or  drawn  into  a  definite  shape  from  a  blank, 
stamping  ground,  a  place  much  frequented;  a  favorite  or 
habitual  resort.  Slang.  —  s.  mill,  Mining,  a  stami)  mill. 

Stamp  mill  Mining.  A  mill  in  w  hich  ore  is  crushed  with 
stamps ;  also,  a  machine  for  stamping  ore  ;  a  stamp  battery, 
stamp  note  A  Stamped  certificate  irom  a  customhouse 
authorizing  a  ship  to  receive  certain  freight.  Eng. 

Stamp  rock.  -Mining.  Ore  or  metal-bearing  rock  requir¬ 
ing  to  be  stamped  before  further  metallurgical  treatment. 
Stance  (stans),  n.  [OF.  estance  a  standing,  staying,  po¬ 
sition  ;  in  sense  3  F.,  fr.  It.  stanza.  Cf.  stanza.]  1.  A 
standstill ;  pause  ;  stop  ;  halt.  Lay  Folks  Mass  Bk.  Scott. 

2.  Intermission;  distance;  fig.,  estrangement.  Obs. 

3.  A  stanza.  Obs.  Chapman. 

4  Station  ;  position  ;  site.  Scot. 

5-  Mode  of  standing  or  being  placed  ;  posture ;  as,  the 
stance  of  a  figure  in  a  picture. 

6.  Golf.  The  position  of  a  player’s  feet,  relative  to  each 
other  aiul  to  the  ball,  when  he  is  making  a  stroke. 

Stanch,  staunch  (stanch  ;  stanch  ;  140),  v.  t.  ;  stanched, 
staunched  (sfcaucht. ;;  stancht);  stanch'ing,  staunch'ing. 
[ME.  sta{u)nchen,  OF.  estanchier,¥ .  Handier  to  stop  a  liquid 
from  flow  ing  ;  akin  to  Pr.,  Sp.,  &  Pg.  estancar ,  It.  stancare 
to  weary,  LL.  stancare  (peril,  for  slagnicare ),  stagiuire ,  to 
stanch,  fr.  L.  stagnare  to  be  or  make  stagnant.  Cf.  stag¬ 
nate,  stank,  rc.j  1.  To  stop  or  check  the  flowing  of,  as 
blood  ;  to  stop  the  flowing  of  blood  from  ;  as,  to  stanch  a  cut. 
2.  To  extinguish  ;  quench  ;  allay  ;  quell.  Archaic  or  Dial. 
Stanch,  Staunch,  v.  i.  To  cease,  as  the  flowing  of  blood. 

Immediately  her  issue  of  blood  stanched.  Luke  viii.  44. 
Stanch,  Staunch,  n.  1  That  which  stanches.  Obs. 

2.  A  floodgate  to  accumulate  water  for  flashing  a  boat 
over  a  shallow  in  a  stream.  Cf.  stank. 
stanch,  staunch,  a. ;  stanch'er,  staunch'er  (st&n'cher; 
stan'-);  stanch'est,  staunch'est.  [Cf.  F.  etanche  not  leaky, 
water-tight,  OF.  esfanc  dry,  fern,  estanche ,  Sp.  eslanco 
stopped,  tight,  not  leaky,  as  a  ship.  See  1st  stanch,  v.  <.] 

1.  Water-tight;  sound  ;  as,  a  stanch  ship;  hence,  firm; 
strong. 

2.  Firm  in  principle  ;  constant  and  zealous  ;  loyal ;  hearty; 
steady  ;  true  ;  steadfast;  as,  a  stanch  churchman,  Tory. 

3.  Close;  secret;  private.  Obs.  Locke. 

Syn.  —Firm,  constant,  resolute, unwavering,  unswerving, 
steady,  loyal.  —  Stanch,  steadfast  agree  m  the  idea  of 
firmness  of  principle.  Steadfast  implies  unwavering  or 
unsvyerving  adherence  to  a  course  or  policy  ;  stanch  em¬ 
phasizes  the  quality  of  resoluteness,  or  unquestioning  lov- 
alty  to  a  cause  or  idea ;  as,  “  Therefore,  my  beloved  breth¬ 
ren,  be  steadfast,  immovable”  (1  Cor.  xv.  58) ;  “If  love 
.  .  .  survives  through  all  sorrow',  and  remains  steadfast 
with  us  through  all  changes  ”  (Thackeray) ;  “  each  stanch 
polemic,  stubborn  as  a  rock  ”  (Pope).  See  strong. 

Btanch,  staunch,  v.  t.  To  make  stanch  ;  to  strengthen. 
Stan'chion  (stSn'shwn),  n.  Alsostan'chel.  [OF.  es/anchon, 
dial,  form  of  estangon ,  F.  Hangon ,  fr.  OF.  estance  a  stay, 
a  prop,  orig.,  a  standing,  fr.  L.  stans ,  stantis ,  standing, 
p.  pr.  of  stare  to  stand.  See  stand  ;  cf.  stanza.]  An  up¬ 
right  bar,  post,  prop,  or  support,  as  for  a  roof,  a  ship’s  deck, 
an  awning,  or  the  like,  or  in  a  machine  frame,  etc.;  specif., 
an  iron  mullion  in  a  leaded  window. 

Stan'chlon,  v.  t.  To  secure  (cattle  in  a  stall)  by  a  stan¬ 
chion  or  stanchions,  esp.  by  a  pair  placed  so  that  the  ani¬ 
mal  cannot  withdraw  his  head  from  between  them. 

Stand  (stand),  r.  i.  ;  pret.  dr  p.  p.  stood  (stdod)  ;  p.  pr.  d: 
vb.  n.  stand'ing.  [ME.  standen,  AS.  standan  :  akin  to 
OFries.  stonda ,  stan ,  D.  siaan,  OS.  standan ,  stan,  OHG. 
stantan ,  stan ,  G.  stehen ,  Icel.  standa ,  Dan.  staae ,  Sw\  std, 
Goth,  standan,  Russ,  stoyat',  L.  stare,  Gr.  iardvai  to  cause 
to  stand,  crrrji/at  to  stand,  Skr.  sthd.  Cf.  assist,  constant, 

CONTRAST,  DESIST,  DESTINE,  ECSTASY,  EXIST,  INTERSTICE, 

obstacle,  obstinate,  prest,  7i.,  rest  remainder,  solstice, 

STABLE,  a .d'  11.,  STAFF,  STAGE,  STALL,  n. , STAMEN,  STANCHION, 
STANZA,  STATE,  71.,  STATUTE,  STEAD,  STEED,  STOOL,  STUD  Of 


stallanger.  +  stai.lenger. 
stallant,  n.  A  stallion.  Ohs 
stall'a-ry,  n.  Position  of  a  cler- 
gvman  bolding  a  stall.  Obs. 
stal-la'tion.  n.  Installation.  Ohs. 
stall'boat',  r».  A  kind  of  Ush¬ 
er's  boat.  Obs. 
stal  d.  Stalled.  Ref.  Sp. 
stallenge.  +  stallage. 
stal'len-ger,  s  tal/l  in-ger.  w. 
[See  stallage.]  One  who  pays 
stallage.  Ohs.  Seat. 
stall'er  (stdl'Sr).  n.  [AS.  steal- 
lere »  staller ,  a  marshal.]  1.  A 
stable  keener  or  hostler. 

2.  A  standard  bearer.  Obs.  !f  R[ 
stall'ing-ken  ,  n.  A  house  for  re¬ 
ceiving  6tolen  goods.  Ohs.  Cant. 
stal'lion-ize,  r.  t.  To  behave  as 
a  stallion  :  —  with  it.  Rare. 
stallit.  Obs.  n.  p.  of  stell. 
stall'man  (stol'mrtn),  ».  One 
who  keeps  a  stall  for  selling 
goods,  esp.  hooks. 


stall'ment,  n.  [See  1st  stall.] 
Arrangement  of  payments  by 
installments.  Ohs.  *  [05s.  I 

stallon.  n.  A  scion  or  cutting.  | 
stallowart.  stalwart. 

Btall  plate.  A  plate  hearing  the 
arms  of  a  kniglit,  placed  in  his 
stall. 

stall  reader.  One  who  reads 
hooks  at  a  stall  where  they  are 
exposed  for  sale, 
stalon.  staloun.  +  stallion. 
Btalthe.  +  stealth.  [Ohs. 

Btalwardhede.n.  Stal  worth  ness, 
stal  'wart-ism,  v.  See -ISM. 
stal 'wart-ly, tti/v.  of  stalwart. 
stal'wart-ne8B.  n.  See  -ness. 
stal 'worth  (stdl'wtZrth  ;  stfil'-), 
a  [See  stalwart.]  Stalwart. 
-  stal'worth-ly,  ad v.  —  stal'- 
worth-nesB.  n.  All  Archaic  or 
Scot.  V  Dial.  Eng.  [ness.  05.«.| 
stalworthhede.  ».  Stalworth- 1 
stal'worth-y.a.  Stalworth.  Ohs. 


stam.  Obs.  or  dial.  Eng.  var.  of 

stem.  (amaze.  Dial.  Eng. I 

stam  (stttm),  r.  t.  To  astonish;! 
stam'bha  (6ti1m'bdr  :  184).  w. 
[Skr.,  pillar,  support.]  =  lat. 
stam  bou-line'  (stam'bdb-len'), 
n.  [Prob.  fr.  Stambonl.tx  part  of 
Constantinople.]  A  Ion"  outside 
single-breasted  coat  worn  by 
Turkish  officials  on  formal  oe 
casions.  _  ring  stamens. I 
sta'mened  (sta'mend).  a.  llav-| 
Et&m'in,  (etftm'In;  sta'mtn),  n 
[OF.  estamine,  F.  diamine.  See 
tamine,  stam e n  ;  cf .  sta m  m  k l.1 
A  harsh  woolen  or  worsted 
cloth,  often  used  for  penitential 
shirts.  Obs.  [pi.  of  stamen. I 
stam'l-na  ( stim'f-m>),  L-\ 
Btam'i-nate  (-nat).  r.  t.  To  in¬ 
due  with  stamina.  Rare. 
atam'ine.  Var.  of  stamin,  n. 
sta-min'e-ouB  (s  t  d-m  T  n'f-tt  b), 
a.  Stamineal. 


Btamd-nid'i-um  (stfirn'T-nYd'Y- 
»7m), n.  [NL.:  stamen  +  -tdtum.] 
Bot.  The  antheridium.  Ohs. 
Btam  i-nig'er-ous  (-nli'5r-t7s),a 
|  stami  n  +  ~gei  hot.  stum- 

mi  ferous. 

8tam'i-node  (stftm'Y-nod),  n. 
hot.  A  staminodium.  [  Obs.  I 
stam'i-nouB,  a.  =  stamineal. | 
stam'mel.  +  stam  elk.  >•. 
Btam'merd.  Stammered. Ref.Sp. 
Btam'mer-el  {Scot.  st&m'Cr-el), 
n.  Stammerer  ;  also,  blunderer. 
Ohs.  or  Scot.  [  Scot.  I 

Btam'mer-el,  a.  Half-witted. | 
Btam'mer-er,  n.  One  that  stam¬ 
mers.  [inering,  p.  pr.| 

Btam'mer-ing-ly.  arlr.  of  stam-] 
Btam 'me  r-wort'  (stkm'er- 
wfirt'),  n.  Stnggerwort. 
stamp,  n.  [OF.  estampie dancing 
tune,  kind  of  song  or  poem  ;  of 
Teutonic  orig.  Cf..  stamp,  i\] 
A  kind  of  dance.  Obs. 


Etam-ped'a-ble  ( s  t  ft  m-p  e  d'd- 

l)’l),  a.  S<  e  -A  RLE- 

Btam-ped'er  (-Sr),  n.  One  that 
stnmpedeB. 

stam-pe'do.  n.  A  stampede.  Obs 
stamp  hammer.  A  power  ham¬ 
mer  that  rises  and  falls  verti¬ 
cally,  like  nn  ore  stamp 
stamp  head.  Any  stamper  in  a 
stamp  battery,  rfoir  Rare. 
Stam'pi-an  (st&m'pl-rtn),  a. 
[FroYn  Etampes  (in  L.  form 
Stampae),  in  France.]  Desig¬ 
nating  n  subdivision  of  Euro¬ 
pean  Oligocene.  See  geology. 
atam'ple  (st&m'p’l ;  -’1),  r.  t. 
[Cf.  dial,  stammer  to  stagger.] 
To  stumble.  Scot.  8f  Dial.  Eng. 
stamps'man  (stS.mps'mdn),  n. 
Operator  of  mining  stamps.  R. 
stampt.  Stamped.  ‘Ref.  Sp. 
stamp  tax.  =  stami*  duty. 
Btamp'weed',  ».  Indian  mallow. 


stan  (stAn).  Obs.  or  Scot.  & 
dial.  Eng.  var.  of  stand. 
stanboghe.  +  stonebow. 
atanc.  +  stank.  [Ncof.j 

stance  (stans),  r.  t.  To  station. | 
stan'chel.  stan'chell  (dial. 
stan'shrlL  v.  [Cf.  stannel.] 
K  estrel.  Obs.  or  Scot,  fr  Dial.  Eng. 
Btan'chel  (dial,  stan'sh’l),  n. 
A  stanchion.  Obs.  or  Scot,  fr 
I  Dial.  Eng.  [a  stanchion.) 

8tan'cheled  (-sh’ld),  a.  Having! 
stan'eher  (st  d  n's  h  5  x\  n.  J 
stanchion.  Scot,  fr  Dial.  Eng. 
Btanch'er  (stan'eher;  140),  n 
One  that  stanches,  or  stops, 
flowing;  specif.,  a  styptic, 
stanchion  gun.  A  pivot  gun, 
esp.  a  gun  fixed  to  a  boat,  used 
in  duck  shooting. 

Btanch'less.  <>.  See -less. 
Btanch'ly.  ddv.  of  stanch. 
stanch  'ness.  n.  See -ness. 
Btancht.  Stanched  Ref.  Sp. 


ale,  senate,  cfire,  ftm,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofa  ;  eve,  Svent,  find,  recent,  maker;  Ice,  Ill;  51d,  Obey,  orb,  6dd,  s8ft,  connect ;  use,  unite,  urn,  up,  circus,  menii; 
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horses,  substance,  system.]  1.  To  take,  or  be  at  rest  in,  ! 
an  upright  or  firm  position  ;  as  :  a  To  support  one's  self 
on  the  feet  in  an  erect  or  nearly  erect  position  ;  — opposed 
to  lie,  sit ,  kneel ,  etc.  b  To  be  or  become  upright  in  its 
proper  place,  as  a  tree,  a  pillar,  a  house,  etc. 

Still  green  with  hays  each  ancient  altar  stands.  Pope. 

C  To  take  or  occupy  a  (certain)  standing  position  or  pos¬ 
ture  ;  to  take  or  have  one’s  stand  ;  —  used  with  an  adverb 
to  indicate  place,  posture,  or  motion  ;  as,  to  stand  aloof, 
away,  aside,  back,  down,  off,  out,  over,  up,  straight,  etc. 

2.  To  occupy  or  hold  a  place ;  to  have  a  situation;  to  be 
situated  or  located  ;  as,  Paris  stands  on  the  Seine. 

3-  To  cease  from  movement  or  progress  ;  to  pause  ;  stop  ; 
to  remain  stationary  or  inactive. 

The  star,  which  they  saw  in  the  east,  went  before  them,  till  it 
came  tfnd  stood  over  where  the  young  child  wu».  Matt,  n  9. 
4.  Specif.,  Hunting,  to  point ;  —  said  of  a  dog. 

6.  To  remain  unchanged  or  unimpaired  ,  to  continue  effi¬ 
cacious  or  valid  ;  to  endure ;  abide  ;  last.  “  That  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  God  might  st and.”  Rom.  ix.  11. 

6.  To  hold  one’s  ground  ;  to  maintain  one's  position. 

By  their  own  conduct  they  must  stand  or  fall.  Cowper. 

7.  To  assume  and  maintain  a  particular  position,  attitude, 
or  the  like,  as  with  reference  to  some  question  or  course 
of  action  ;  to  be  fixed  or  steadfast,  as  in  defense  or  antag¬ 
onism  ;  as,  to  stand  for  temperance ;  to  stand  with  justice. 

8.  To  make  a  stand  ;  to  act  in  opposition  or  resistance,  as 

to  an  enemy.  “  To  be  valiant  is  to  stand.  *  Shak. 

9.  To  have  or  maintain  a  relative  position,  order,  or  rank 
in  or  as  if  in  a  graded  scale  of  any  kind ;  as,  he  stands 
first  in  line  of  promotion  ;  as  a  ruler,  Elizabeth  stood  high  ; 
the  thermometer  stajuls  at  78°  ;  the  stock  stands  above  par 

10.  To  hesitate  ;  scruple  ;  as,  he  will  not  stand  at  murder. 

11.  To  be  in  some  particular  state  ;  to  be ;  as,  he  stands 
accused;  to  stand  ready  ;  how  does  it  stand  with  him? 

12.  To  be  essentially  ;  to  consist ;  — with  in. 

Sacrifice  .  .  .  which  stood  only  in  meats  and  drinks,  ileb.  ix  10. 

13.  To  be  consistent;  to  agree;  accord; —  followed  by 
with  except  in  the  phrase,  it  stands  to  reason! 

Doubt  me  not  ;  by  heaven,  I  will  do  nothing 
But  what  may  stand  with  honor.  Massinger. 

14  To  be  a  candidate  for  position  or  office. 

He  stood  to  be  elected  one  of  the  proctors  Walton. 
15-  Naut.  To  hold  a  course  at  sea  ;  to  sail,  in  a  specified 
•  ■irection  ;  as,  to  stand  from  the  shore,  for  the  harbor. 

16.  To  measure  when  erect  on  the  feet. 

17.  Card  Playing.  To  be,  or  signify  that  one  is,  willing 
to  play  with  one’s  hand  as  dealt. 

13.  To  cost  ;  as,  it  stood  me  a  groat.  Ohs.  or  Scot,  it-  Dial. 
19.  To  concern  ;  to  be  of  interest  or  advantage  (to);  as,  it 
stood  him  to  leave  the  country  for  a  time. 

In  various  senses,  stand  may  be  construed  as  transi¬ 
tive  or  intransitive  according  to  the  interpretation, 
to  stand  and  deliver,  to  halt  and  hand  over  valuables,  etc.  ;  — 
formerly  used  in  the  imperative  as  a  challenge  by  footpads. 

—  to  s.  by.  a  To  be  near  ;  to  be  present,  b  To  be  set  aside 
w it h  disregard.  “The  commands  stand  by  neglected.”  l)r.  I 
//.  More.  C  To  maintain  ;  defend  ;  support ;  as.  to  stand  by 
one's  party;  also,  to  be  or  continue  serviceable  to.  d  Naut. 
To  be.  or  get,  ready;  to  be  ready  to  act  in  relation  to;  as, 
stand  by  the  main  sheet ;  stand  by  to  raise  the  anchor.  — to 
s.  for.  a  To  represent ;  to  be  a  symbol  for  ;  as,  the  judicial 
ermine  stands  for  justice,  b  To  guarantee  or  be  sponsor 
for.  Colloq.  —  to  a.  in,  to  cost ;  to  represent  a  (certain)  ex¬ 
pense  to.  —  to  s.  in  one’s  light,  to  take  a  position  harmful 
to  one’s  interest.  —  to  b.  in  with,  to  join ;  to  be  a  partner 
with;  specif., to  be  in  secret, profitable  alliance  with.  Slang , 
U.S.—  to  a.  off.  a  To  keep  one’s  self  at  a  distance,  b  Not  to 
comply,  c  To  keep  at  a  distance  in  friendship,  social  inter¬ 
course.  or  acquaintance,  d  To  appear  prominent ;  to  stand 
out.  Ohs.  or  R.  —  to  a.  off  and  on,  Naut.,  to  remain  near,  as 
a  coast,  by  sailing  toward  and  then  from  it.  — to  s.  on  or 
upon,  a  To  depend  upon ;  as,  my  right  stands  upon  my 
title  deed,  b  To  deem  important;  to  magnify;  to  insist 
on  ;  as,  to  stand  on  one’s  rights,  c  To  be  satisfied  or  con¬ 
vinced  of.  Shak.  d  To  concern;  interest ;  to  be  incumbent 
upon,  e  To  prolongconsideration  of;  dwell  upon.  Now  Rare. 
Baron,  t  Naut.  To  continue  on  the  same  tack  or  course.— to 
b.  ore  in  hand,  to  conduce  to  one’s  interest ;  to  be  serviceable 
or  advantageous ;  —  with  personal  object  in  the  dative  case. 
Dial.  —  to  b.  one  in  stead,  to  be  of  use  or  advantage.  “  The 
smallest  act  .  .  .  shall  stand  us  in  great  steady  Atlerbury.  j 

—  to  s.  0*1  one’s  own  legs  or  feet,  to  support  one’s  self  :  to 
be  independent,  —  to  s.  out.  a  To  project ;  to  be  prominent 
or  conspicuous,  b  To  persist  in  resolution  or  resistance ; 
not  to  yield  ;  to  be  stubborn.  —  to  s.  over,  to  be  postponed  : 
as,  an  assembly  stands  over  to  another  date.  —  to  s.  pat.  a 
Poker.  To  play,  or  signify  one’s  intention  of  playing,  one  s 
hand  as  dealt,  without  resorting  to  the  draw,  b  Hence, 
Colloq.,  to  oppose  change  of  any  kind  ;  esp.,  U.  S.  Politics, 
to  oppose  any  change  in  policy,  esp.  in  the  tariff  policy. 
The  phrase  was  first  used  to  express  the  attitude  pf  lead¬ 
ers  of  the  Republican  party  by^Senator  Hanna  in  1902. 
Hence:  Btandpat'ter  (stSnd'pSt'er),  stand  pat'tism  (  iz’m), 
n.  —  to  s.  to.  a  To  ply  ;  to  urge  ;  to  persevere  in  using  ;  as, 
to  stand  to  one’s  oars,  b  To  stand  sponsor  for  (a  child). 
Dial.  Eng.—  to  a.  together,  to  be  consistent ;  to  agree.  —  to  s. 
under,  to  undergo  ;  to  withstand.  “  Stand  under  grievous 
imposition.”  Shak.  —  to  s.  up  for,  to  defend  ;  justify  ;  to 
support,  or  attempt  to  support.  —  to  b.  upon.  =  to  stand 
on.  —  to  a.  up  to,  to  meet  fairly  and  fully ,  as  a  danger,  a  foe, 
an  obligation,  one’s  word  or  promise. 

stand  (stXnd),  v.  t.  1.  To  set  upright;  to  cause  to  stand  ; 
as,  to  stand  a  man  on  his  feet. 

2.  To  endure;  sustain;  tolerate;  bear,  as,  to  stand  the  cold. 

3.  To  resist,  without  yielding  or  receding  ;  to  withstand. 

u  Love  stood  the  siege.”  Dryden. 

4.  To  submit  to  ;  to  suffer  ;  abide. 

And  stand  the  judgment  of  a  Roman  senate.  Addison 

5.  To  abide  by  ;  to  hold  to,  as  one’s  word.  Obs.  or  R. 

6.  To  be  at  the  expense  of  ;  to  pay  for  ;  as,  to  stand  treat  ; 

to  stand  the  shot.  Colloq.  Thackeray. 

Syn.  — See  bear.  „  ,  ...  „ 

to  stand  a  chance,  a  show,  etc.,  to  have  a  chance  or  a  likeli¬ 
hood  or  possibility.  —  to  s.  a  watch,  Chiejly  Naut.,  to  serve 
for  a  turn  of  duty  with  the  port  or  starboard  watch  ;  hence, 
to  serve  for  a  turn  of  any  duty,  —  to  s.  Are.  a  Mil.  <v  Aaw 
To  receive  the  fire  of  an  enemy  without  giving  way.  b 
To  resist  heat ;  to  be  capable  of  exposure  to  high  temper¬ 
atures  without  material  damage,  —  to  a.  off,  to  hold  at  bay, 
as  an  assailant ;  to  keep  at  a  distance,  as  an  undesireu  com¬ 
panion:  to  put  off, as  a  dun. — to  s.  one’s  ground,  to  stand  nrm; 
to  maintain  one’s  position.  


Stand  (stSud),  n.  [AS.  stand.  See  stand,  v.  <.]  1.  Act 
of  standing  or  taking  one’s  stand. 

2  Specif.,  a  halt  or  stop  ;  esp.,  a  halt  for  defense  or  re¬ 
sistance  ;  as,  to  come  to,  or  to  make,  a  stand. 

3.  A  place  or  post  where  one  stands  ;  a  station. 

4  Specif.  :  a  The  place  where  a  witness  stands  to  testify 
in  court,  b  A  raised  platform  or  station  whence  a  race  or 
other  outdoor  spectacle  may  be  viewed  ;  a  race  course,  c 
A  starting  post  for  a  race.  Scot. 

5.  A  stall  or  booth  for  business  ;  more  broadly,  any  loca¬ 
tion  or  station  for  business,  or  considered  as  to  its  fitness 
for  business  opportunity;  as,  a  cigar  stand,  a  news  stand ; 
a  cab  stand  ;  a  good  stand  for  a  hotel,  store,  or  the  like. 

6.  Theat.  A  town  where  a  touring  company  stops  for  per¬ 
formance  ;  as,  a  one-night  stand. 

7  A  small  table  ;  also,  something  on  or  in  which  anything 
may  be  placed  for  support ;  as,  a  hat,  umbrella,  or  music 
stand. 

8.  Rank  ;  standing  in  life;  station.  Now  Rare. 

9.  A  suit,  set,  or  the  like  ;  of  soldiers,  a  troop  ;  as,  a 
stand  of  clothes  ;  a  stand,  or  suit,  of  armor  ;  a  stand ,  or 
hive,  of  bees.  See  stand  of  arms,  below.  Obs.  or  Dial. 

10.  Agric.,  Forestry,  etc.  The  relative  number  of  plants  of 
a  field  crop  growing  on  a  given  area,  esp.  soon  after  germi¬ 
nation  ;  as,  a  good  stand  of  corn  or  cotton.  Cf.  catch,  n.,  8. 

11.  A  young  tree,  usually  reserved  when  other  trees  are 
cut ;  also,  a  tree  growing  or  standing  on  its  own  root. 

12.  Com.  Of  pitch,  250  to  300  pounds. 

13.  A  relatively  small  piece  of  land  measured  off  (by  an 
official  surveyor)  for  sale,  building,  etc.  ;  a  lot,  esp.  one  for  a 
building  site  for  business  in  town  or  village.  South  A frica. 
14  A  cask  ;  a  tub  ;  a  large  barrel  to  hold  water  or  salted 
beef.  Obs.  or  Scot,  it-  Dial.  Eng. 

15.  A  stanza.  Obs.  T.  Lodge. 

Syn.  —  Stop,  halt,  rest,  interruption,  obstruction, perplex¬ 
ity,  difficulty,  embarrassment,  hesitation, 
at,  or  to,  a  stand,  at,  or  to,  a  stop  or  standstill :  esp.,  in  a 
perplexing  situation.  —  s.  of  ammunition.  Mil.,  formerly,  a 
complete  built-up  round  of  spherical  field-gun  ammuni¬ 
tion,  including  projectile,  powder  charge,  and  connecting 
and  protecting  parts;  now,  a  complete  metallic  cartridge 
for  a  rapid-firing  gun.  Rare.  —  8.  cf  arms.  Mil.,  formerly,  a 
complete  set  for  one  soldier,  as  a  rifie,  bayonet,  cartridge 
box,  and  belt ;  now,  the  rifle  alone  Rare,  exc.  in  reports  of 
captures.  —  a.  of  colors  or  colours,  Mil.,  the  colors,  or  flags, 
c  arried  by  a  unit,  as  a  regiment ;  also,  a  single  color  or  flag. 
Rare,  exc.  in  reports  of  captures, 
stand'age  (stXn'daj),  n.  1.  Privilege  of,  or  room  for, 
standing,  as  of  cattle,  or  a  fee  paid  for  it. 

2.  Mining.  A  reservoir  in  which  water  accumulates  at  the 
bottom  of  a  mine  ;  a  sump. 

Stand'ard  (-ddrd),  n.  [OF.  cstandart,  F.  Stendard ,  of  Teu¬ 
tonic  origin.  In  some  senses  fr.  E.  stand,  influenced  in 
form  by  the  word  fr.  F.  meaning  banner.  See  stand,  v.; 
-ard,  or  hard.]  1.  Something  elevated  as  a  signal  or 
beacon.  Obs.  Cath.  Angl. 

2.  a  A  figure  adopted  as  an  emblem  by  any  organized  body 
of  people ;  as,  the  eagle  was  the  standard  of  the  Roman 
legion  ;  specif.,  Her.,  a  long,  narrow,  tapering  flag  of  con¬ 
siderable  size  and  richness  used  by  a  noble  or  leader  on 
special  occasions,  and  bearing  badges,  mottoes,  and  the 
like  ;  —  dieting,  from  a  banner,  b  Loosely,  a  banner  ;  as, 
the  British  royal  standard. 

3.  A  standard  bearer.  Rare. 

4  That  which  is  set  up  and  established  by  authority  ns  a 
rule  for  the  measure  of  quantity,  weight,  extent,  value,  or 
quality  ;  esp.,  the  original  specimen  weight  or  measure 
sanctioned  by  government,  as  the  standard  pound,  gallon, 
yard,  meter,  or  the  like. 

5.  That  which  is  established  by  authority,  custom,  or  gen¬ 
eral  consent,  as  a  model  or  example  ;  criterion  ;  test. 

The  court,  which  used  to  be  the  standard  of  propriety  and  cor¬ 
rectness  of  speech.  Su-ift. 

6.  Coinage,  a  Legal  weight  and  fineness  of  the  metal 
used  in  coins,  b  The  standard  of  value  (see  in  phrases) 
of  a  monetary  system,  being  in  modern  systems  gold  (the 
gold  standard)  or  silver  (the  silver  standard). 

7.  In  the  common  English,  and  some  colonial,  schools,  a 
grade  or  class;  as,  the  first  standard  (the  next  above  the 
infants’  classes  and  lowest  of  the  graded  classes). 

8  Chiefly  Technical.  An  upright  support,  as  any  of  the 
-vertical  poles  of  a  scaffold,  either  of  the  side  supports  of  a 

lathe,  sewing  machine,  etc.,  a  stand  for  a  lamp,  the  post  or 
sheath  of  a  plow,  or  the  like  ;  any  upright  in  framing  ;  a 
quarter  or  stud  ;  hence,  in  general,  a  bearer  or  bearing,  as 
either  of  the  pedestals  carrying  a  dynamo  armature. 

9.  Elec.  A  guyed  upright  iron  pole  on  the  top  of  a  roof, 
with  brackets,  insulators,  etc.,  or  a  braced  cluster  or  stack 
of  such  poles,  for  carrying  overhead  wires. 

10.  Figure  Weaving.  A  heddle  shaft  into  which  a  half 
heddle  has  been  looped  by  passing  the  twine  over  and 
through  the  eyes  of  the  shaft. 

11.  Shipbuilding.  Au  inverted  knee  timber  placed  upon 
the  deck  instead  of  beneath  it. 

12.  Forestry,  a  A  tree  permitted  to  remain  after  coppice 
felling.  Cf.  standel.  b  Any  tree  from  one  to  two  feet  in 
diameter  breast-high,  c  A  unit  of  timber  measurement, 
being  equal  to  about  200  feet  board  measure. 

13.  Hort.  A  tree,  shrub,  or  herb  grown  with  an  erect,  tree¬ 
like  stem,  and  not  dwarfed  by  grafting  on  the  stock  of  a 
smaller  species  nor  trained  upon  a  wall  or  trellis. 

14.  Bot.  A  vexillum. 

15.  A  large  drinking  cup  or  goblet.  Cf.  standing  cup. 

16.  A  coffer  ;  a  large  chest.  Obs. 

17.  A  complete  assortment;  suit;  set.  Obs.  Cf.  stand,  ?*.,  9. 

18.  A  principal  dish  at  table.  Obs. 

19.  An  old  resident;  an  official  or  servant  who  lias  been 
long  established.  Dial.  Eng. 

Syn.  —  Standard,  criterion.  A  standard  is  an  accepted 
or  established  rule  or  model  ;  criterion  adds  to  standard 
the  implication  of  a  test;  as,  “The  French  have  set  up 
purity  for  a  standard  of  their  language ;  and  a  masculine 
vigor  is  that  of  ours  ”  ( Dryden )  ;  “  Wordsworth  was  wholly 
void  of  that  shaping  imagination  which  is  the  highest  en¬ 
ter!  on  of  a  poet  ’’  {Lowell).  See  pattern  ;  5th  flag. 
standard  of  comfort,  Econ.,  the  degree  of  comfort  on  which 


Itand'ant.  p.  a.  Standing.  Obs. 
•tand'bed',  n.  A  bed  with 
poets.  Ohs. 

stand'board',  n.  A  standing 
table.  Obs . 

atan-ded.  +  stone-dead. 
Btand-ee',  n.  See  -eb.  Colloq. 


stand'el.  n.  [From  stand,  n.) 

Forestry.  A  standard.  Obs. 
standelwelks,  standel  wort,  n. 
Stnndergrass.  Obs. 

Btand'er.  n.  1*  One  that  stands. 
2.  Hence:  a  Forestry.  A  stand¬ 
ard.  Obs.  b  Mining.  A  coal- 


pillar  support.  Dial.  Eng.  c  A 
scout  or  watcher  for  a  thief  or 
footpad.  Old  Slang,  d  Eccl. 
Hist.  See  penitent,  n.,  2. 

Stan'de-rath',  or  Stan'de-rat' 
shtCn'd?-rat/),  n.  [G]  Swit¬ 
zerland.  See  legislature. 


stand'er-by',  n.  A  bystander. 

stand'er-grass'  ( stun  'dcr-grds' ), 
n.  Male  orchis  Dial.  Eng. 
standert  +  standard. 
stand'er-wort  TstAn'dfr-wOrt'h 
n.  Standergraes 
stand '-far-off',  n.  A  kind  of 


a  person  or  community  tends  to  insist.  —  standard  of 
deferred  payments,  a  function  of  money  which  is  affected 
by  different  conditions  from  those  which  govern  its  oper¬ 
ation  as  a  medium  of  exchange  or  as  a  measure  of  value 
in  the  old  or  traditional  sense,  because  the  time  which 
may  elapse  between  the  creation  and  the  settlement  of  a 
debt,  may  witness  great  changes  in  the  purchasing  power 
of  the  article  used  as  money.  —  s.  of  life  or  living,  an  irre¬ 
ducible  minimum  of  economic  goods  and  services  which 
a  given  community  or  given  class  in  the  community  insists 
on  having,  and  in  default  of  which  it  will  steal  or  die.  —  s. 
of  value.  Econ.,  the  commodity  which  is  made  the  measure 
of  value  in  any  comparison  of  values;  specif.,  that  which 
is  made  the  measure  of  value  in  any  monetary  system. 

Stand'ard  (stXn'ddrd),  a.  1.  Being,  affording,  or  according 
with,  a  standard  for  comparison  and  judgment ;  as,  stand¬ 
ard  time;  standard  weights  and  measures;  a  standard 
authority ;  standard  gold  or  silver.  The  term  is  officially  ap- 
plied  to  many  manufactured  or  prepared  articles  legally  re¬ 
quired  to  conform  to  specified  conditions  as  to  proportions 
of  material ;  as ,  standard  cocoa,  gipger,  glucose,  meats,  etc. 
2  Hence  :  Having  a  recognized  and  permanent  value  ;  as, 
standard  works  in  history  ;  standard  authors. 

3.  Hort.  Of  the  form  of  a  standard  ;  not  trained  to  a  wall 
or  support ;  as,  standard  fruit  trees. 

standard  alphabet.  See  Lepsius  alphabet.  —  s  candle.  Pho¬ 
tometric  Measurements.  See  candle,  n..  6.  Also,  the  light 
given  by  such  a  candle,  used  as  a  unit  for  comparisons.  — 
s.  cell,  Elec.,  a  cell  used  as  a  standard  of  electromotive 
lorce.  See  Clark  cell,  Weston  cell.  —  s.  compass.  Navig ., 
a  compass  on  board  ship  isolated  as  much  as  possible  from 
abnormal  influences,  the  courses  being  set  by  comparison 
of  the  steering  compass  w  ith  it.  —  s.  deal.  See  5th  deal,  n.% 
1.  —  8.  gauge  or  gage,  a  Mach.  (1)  A  template  pr  pattern 
for  gauging  the  dimensions  or  shape  of  standardized  parts. 
(2i  A  gauee  used  only  for  testing  other  similar  gauges,  and 
preserved  as  a  reference,  to  detect  wear  of  the-  working 
gauges,  b  Railroads.  See  gauge,  t?.,  5  a.  —  a.  gold  or  silver, 
gold  or  silver  of  the  proper  fineness  for  coinage.  In  Great 
Britain  this  is,  for  gold,  .916  (’£),  for  silver,  .925;  in  the 
United  States,  for  gold  and  silver.  .900.— s.  mineral.  Petrog. 
See  petrography.  —  s.  solution,  Cnem.,  a  solution  of  stand¬ 
ard  or  accurately  known  strength,  used  as  a  reagent.  — 
b.  speed,  Nov.,  in  the  United  States  navy,  a  speed  set  by 
th-  admiral  in  command.  Whatever  it  is,  full  speed  is  one 
quarter  greater,  half  sj)eed  one  quarter  less,  slow  speed 
one  half  less.  Reserve  speed  is  all  possible  speed  with  full 
boiler  power.  —  s.  star,  a  star  which,  its  position  and  prop¬ 
er  motion  being  well  known,  is  used  as  a  standard  in  de¬ 
termining  time,  latitude,  the  positions  of  other  heavenly 
bodies,  etc.  —  s.  timber.  See  timber,  n .,  1.  —  a.  time,  the  civil 
time  established  by  law  or  by  general  usage  over  a  region 
or  country.  In  England  the  standard  time  is  Greenw  ich 
mean  solar  time.  In  the  United  States  and  Canada  four 
standards  of  time  have  been  adopted  by  the  railroads  since 
1883  and  accepted  by  the  people,  viz.,  Eastern  (color,  as  in 
maps,  red).  Central  (blue),  Mountain  (green),  and  Pacific 
(yellow),  corresponding  severally  to  the  mean  local  times 
of  the  75th, 90th,  105th,  120th,  and  (in  Alaska)  150th  meridi¬ 
ans  west  from  Greenwich,  and  bting  therefore  five,  six, 
seven,  eight,  and  ten  hours  slower  than  Greenwich  time. 
Changes  from  one  standard  to  another  are  made  at  promi¬ 
nent  stations  which  mark  official  boundaries,  as  at  Detroit, 
Toledo,  Columbus,  Atlanta,  etc.,  from  Eastern  to  Central 
time  and  vice  versa.  A  fifth  standard,  Intercolonial,  or 
Provincial,  time,  corresponding  to  the  60th  meridian  and 
one  hour  earlier  than  Eastern  time,  is  used  by  Halifax  and 
a  few  adjacent  cities.  —  s.  type.  See  type.  —  s.  white  oil. 
See  kerosene.  —  a.  wire  gauge  or  gage.  See  wire  gauge. 

Standard  bearer,  a  An  officer  or  soldier  of  an  army,  com¬ 
pany,  battery,  or  trpop,  who  bears  a  standard  ,  hence,  the 
lender  of  any  organization  or  movement:  as,  the  standard 
bearer  of  a  political  party,  b  A  standardly ing  (bird). 

Standard  coppice.  Forestry.  Coppice  containing  stand¬ 
ards.  Called  also  coiipice  under  standards. 

standard  forest.  Forestry.  A  forest  of  standards. 

stand'ard  ize  (stSn'dar-diz),  v.  t ;  -ized  (-dizd) ;  -iz'ing 
(-diz'Tng).  To  reduce  to,  or  compare  with,  a  standard  ;  to 
render  standard  ;  to  determine  the  strength,  scale  value, 
etc.,  of,  by  comparison  with  some  standard;  as,  to  stand - 
ardize  a  solution  ;  to  standardize  a  voltmeter.  —  stand'¬ 


ard-  i-za'tion  (-dt-za'slmu  ;  -dl-za'shwn),  n.  —  stand'ard- 
Iz'er  (-diz'er),  n. 

stand'ard— wing',  n.  a  A  curious  bird  of  paradise  ( Semi - 
ojitera  wallacii)  which  has  two  long  special  feathers  stand¬ 
ing  erect  on  each  wing,  b  The  pennant-winged  nightjar. 
Stand'-by',  n.  One  that  stands  by  one  in  need  ;  one  to  be 
relied  upon  either  for  regular  use  or  for  an  emergency. 
Standing,  p.  a.  1.  Upright  or  erect ;  upright  on  the  feet 
or  in  place  ;  as,  a  standing  audience  ;  standing  grain. 

2.  At  rest ;  specif.,  of  water,  not  flowing  ;  stagnant. 

3.  Not  transitory ;  not  liable  to  fade  or  vanish  ;  lasting ; 
as,  a  standing  color. 

4-  Established  by  law,  custom,  or  the  like  ;  settled;  per¬ 
manent;  as,  a  standing  army;  standing  committees. 

5.  Not  movable ; fixed;  as,  a.' dandin g bed.  Cf.  trundle-bed. 

6.  Done  from  a  standing  position  ;  as.  a  standing  jump, 
standing  army,  a  permanent  army  of  paid  soldiers.  Cf. 
militia.  —  b.  band,  a  baud  of  linen  starched  or  wired,  for¬ 
merly  w'orn  about  the  neck.  Cf.  band,  ft..  6  a.  —  s.  bevel 
See  bevel,  n.,  1.  —  s.  block,  a  fixed  pulley  block.  Cf.  run¬ 
ning  block.  —  s.  bolt.  =  stud  bolt.  —  s.  committee,  in  legis¬ 
lative  bodies,  churches,  etc.,  a  committee  to  consider  sub¬ 
jects  of  a  particular  class  arising  during  a  stated  period. 
—  s.  cup,  a  tall  goblet. with  a  foot  and  a  cover. 

Cf.  standard,  n.,  15.  — s.  cypress,  a  hand¬ 
some  polemoniaceous  herb  ( Grlia  corono- 
pi  folia)  of  the  southern  United  States,  hav 
mg  finely  dissected  leaves  and  a  spike  of 
scarlet  tubular  flow'ers.  —  s.  finish.  Arch., 
that  part  of  the  interior  fittings,  esp.  of  a 
dwelling  house,  which  is  permanent  and 
fixed.  —  S.  Fishes’  Bible.  See  bible,  2.  —  b.  lug. 

See  lugsail.— s.  order,  a  Mil.  An  order  al¬ 
ways  in  force  and  not  subject  to  change 
by  an  officer  temporarily  in  command,  b 
pi.  Pari.  Practice.  The  rules  for  the  guid¬ 
ance  and  government  of  procedure  which 
endure  through  successive  sessions  until 
vacated  or  repealed ;  —  disting.,  in  Eng. 


parliamentary  practice,  from  sessional  or-  _ 

ders.  c  Eccl.  The  denomination  established  Standing  Cup. 
by  law  ;  —  a  term  formerly  used  in  Connecticut  of  the  Con¬ 
gregational  Church,  the  State  church  until  1818.  —  s.  part. 
Naut.  a  That  part  of  a  tackle  made  fast  to  the  block,  or  to 


coarse  stuff  for  clothing.  Obs. 
standfra.  a.  ( stand  4-  (prob.) 
dial,  fra  fro,  from.]  Unyield¬ 
ing  ;  haughty  ;  reserved.  Obs. 
stand'ful,  u.  [Cf.  dial,  stand  a 
tub,  or  Gael,  stann,  stannt.]  A 
tubful  ;  a  pailful.  Obs.  Scot. 


stand'fur'ther,  ti.  Quarrel ; 
aloofness.  Dial.  Eng. 
stand'-fur  ther-off',  n  A  kind 
of  coarse  cloth.  Cf.  stand-far- 
off  Obs. 

stand  hawk  The  kestrel,  from 
its  hovering.  Brit. 


food  foot  ■  out  oil  chair  ;  fro  .  sing,  i.jk  ;  ffeen,  thin;  nature,  verdure  (250) ;  K  =  cl»  in  G.  icta,  ach  (144)  i  boN  ;  yet ;  zh  =  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Gum* 
*  *  Full  explanations  of  Abbreviations,  Slffus,  etc..  Immediately  precede  tbe  \oeabularj. 
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any  point  or  object,  b  That  part  of  a  rope  around  which 
turns  are  taken  with  the  running  part  in  making  a  knot  or 
bend,  c  That  part  of  a  hook  opposite  the  point,  d  The  part 
of  a  rope  at  the  end  which  is  fastened  to  anything.  —  stand¬ 
ing  piece,  a  standing  cup.  Obs.  —  s.  press.  Print.  &  Book¬ 
binding,  a  press  in  which  sheets  or  books  are  piled  and 
pressed.  -  a.  rigging,  Naut.,  the  cordage  or  ropes  which  sus¬ 
tain  the  masts  and  iixed  spars,  such  as  the  bowsprit,  and 
remain  fixed,  as  the  slirouas  and  stays. 

Stand'ing  (stSn'dYng),  n.  1.  Act  of  one  that  stands  or 
comes  to  a  stand;  the  state  of  being  erect  on  the  feet;  stand. 

2.  Place  to  stand  in  ;  station  ;  stand. 

3.  Condition  in  society  ;  relative  position  ;  reputation ; 
rank  ;  as,  a  man  of  good  standing ,  or  of  high  standing. 

4.  Maintenance  of  position  or  condition  ;  duration  ;  as,  a 
custom  of  long  standing  ;  an  officer  of  long  standing. 

Stand'ish  (stSu'dYsh),  n.  [ stand  +  dish.]  A  stand,  or 
case,  for  writing  materials. 

Stand'-otf',  n.  1.  Act  of  standing  off. 

2.  A  counterbalancing  effect ;  neutralization;  by  exten¬ 
sion,  in  games,  contests,  bets,  etc.,  a  tie  ;  a  draw. 

—  stand'-oii  ish,  a.  —  stand  -off'ish  ness,  n. 
Stand'pipe'  (stSnd'pip'),  n.  a  A  high  vertical  pipe  or  res¬ 
ervoir  for  water  used  to  secure  a  uniform  pressure  in  a 
supply  system,  b  =  mouthpiece,  5  b. 

Standpoint'  (-point'),  n.  [Cf.  G.  standpunkt .]  A  fixed 
point  or  station  ;  a  position  from  which  objects  or  princi¬ 
ples  are  viewed,  and  according  to  which  they  are  compared 
and  judged  ;  as,  the  historical  .standpoint. 
stand  still  (-stTF),  n.  1.  A  standing  without  moving 
forward  or  backward  ;  a  stop  ;  a  state  of  rest. 

2  A stron.  The  downward  direction  from  maximum  in  the 
light  curve  of  a  variable  star,  when  interrupted  by  a  sec¬ 
ondary  rise  in  brightness. 

Stand'— up',  a.  1  Erect ;  upright ;  specif.,  of  a  collar,  stiff 
and  high  with  no  fold. 

2.  Done,  taken,  etc.,  while  in  a  standing  position;  as,  a 
stand-up  lunch  ;  specif.,  Cant ,  designating  a  fight  with  few 
or  no  false  falls  and  little  retreating.  Collog. 
Stan-ge'ri-a  (stXn-je'rT-a),n.  [NL.,  after  one  Dr.  Stanger , 
who  introduced  it.]  Bot.  A  small  genus  of  South  African 
cycads  having  a  short  or  nearly  liypogeous  trunk,  aud 
bracted  strobiles. 

5.  paradoxa  is  the 
Hottentot' s-head. 

stan'hope  (*t5n'- 
liop;  stSn'op),  n.  a 
A  style  of  buggy 
typically  with  high 
seat  and  closed 
back  and  charac¬ 
terized  by  a  heavy 
erect  piece  (the 
Stanhope  pillar  >  at 
each  side,  straight-  Stanhope  b. 

edged  behind  where  the  scat  panels  join  it  but  curved  in 
front,  forming  the  front  of  the  arm  rest  above  and  merg¬ 
ing  into  an  open  sill  below,  b  Hence,  any  high  buggy  in 
which  the  side  construction  follows  such  lines. 
Stan-ho'pe-a  (stSu-ho'pe-d),  n  [NL.,  after  Philip  Henry, 
5th  Earl  Stanhope.']  a  Bot.  A  ge¬ 
nus  of  tropical  American  epiphytic 
orchids  having  pseudobulbs,  each 
of  which  sends  up  a  single  large 
leaf  and  a  raceme  of  large  fra¬ 
grant  flowers  of  various  colors 
and  markings.  The  sepals  are 
nearly  equal ;  the  lip  is  more  or 
less  contorted,  with  fleshy  appen¬ 
dages.  Also  [/.  <?.],  a  plant  of 
this  genus,  b  [/.  c.]  A  perfume  Stanhopea  Flower  of  S. 
made  from  orchids  of  this  genus.  nisi  gn  is. 

Stanhope  levers.  A  system  of  levers  devised  by  Charles, 3d 
Earl  Stanhope,  and  applied  in  17:)8 
to  his  (the  first)  iron  printing 
press  to  cause  the  platen  to  de¬ 
scend  with  decreasing  rapidity 
and  so  with  increasing  force. 
stan'na-ry  (stSn'd-rl),  n. ;  pi. 

-naries  (-rlz).  [LL.  stannaria.  1  Stanhope  Lever.  A 
A  tin  mine,  .tin  works;  also,  a 

region  containing  tin  works.—  C  and  D  .Movable  Joints: 
Stan'na-ry,  a.  E  Point  of  Connection 

Stan'nel  (-21),  n.,  or  stannel  wit)l  Screw  of  Press, 
hawk.  [AS.  stangella,  stungilla ;  properly,  stone  yeller, 
i.  e.,  a  bird  that  yells  from  the  rocks.  See  stone,  yell  ; 
cf.  stonegall.]  The  kestrel.  Obs.  or  Scot,  it*  Vial.  Eng. 
Stan'nic  (-Tk),  a.  [L.  stannum  tin:  cf.  F.  stannique.]  Chem. 
Of,  pert,  to,  or  containing,  tin  ;  specif.,  designating  com¬ 
pounds  in  which  tin  has  a  valence  of  four,  as  contrasted 
with  stannous.  —  stannic  acid,  a  A  substance  (a-stannic  acid) 
got  as  a  white  gelatinous  precipitate  by  boiling  an  aqueous 
solution  of  stannic  chloride  or  by  treating  it  with  ammonia. 
It  dissolves  in  alkalies,  forming  salts,  as  Na2SnO,-i.  b  A 
white  powder  (metastannic  acid  or  |S- stannic  acid)  obtained 
by  heating  tin  with  concentrated  nitric  acid.  It  forms  sol¬ 
uble  salts  with  alkalies,  as  NaoSn.-.On.  —  s.  chloride,  a  color¬ 


less,  mobile  liquid,  SnCl*,  which  fumes  in  the  air,  obtained 
by  heating  tin  or  stannous  chloride  in  chlorine  gas.  Mixed 
with  a  little  water  it  solidifies  to  a  soft  crystalline  mass, 
the  so-called  butter  of  tin.  It  is  used  as  a  mordant  in  dye¬ 
ing  and  calico  printing.  —  stannic  oxide,  tin  oxide,  S11O2, 
occurring  in  cassiterite  and  produced  artificially  as  a 
white  amorphous  powder.  It  is  used  in  making  white 
enamels,  for  polishing  glass,  etc.  —  s.  sulphide,  a  yellow  pre¬ 
cipitate.  SnS^,  got  by  treating  a  solution  of  a  stannic  salt 
with  hydrogen  sulphide.  By  heating  in  the  presence  of 
sal  ammoniac  it  crystallizes,  forming  mosaic  gold. 

Stan'nit©  (stSn'It),  n.  Min.  A  steel-gray  or  iron-black 
mineral  of  a  metallic  luster  occurring  in  granular  masses 
tin  pyrites.  It  is  a  compound  of  tin,  copper,  iron,  and  sul¬ 
phur,  and  sometimes  zinc.  H.,  1.  Sp.  gr.,  4.3-4.52. 

Stan'no- (stSn'o-).  [L.  stannum  tin.]  Chem.  A  combining 
form  (also  used  adjectively)  denoting  relation  to ,  or  con¬ 
nection  with ,  tin,  or  indicating  tin  as  an  ingredient. 

Stan-no'so-  (stX-no'so-),  a.  Chem.  A  combining  form  (also 
used  adjectively)  denoting  relation  to,  or  connection  with , 
certain  stannous  compounds. 

Btan'no-type  (stSn'o-tip'),  n.  [stanno-  -{--type.]  a  A  pho¬ 
tograph  taken  upon  a  tin  plate  ;  a  tintype  b  A  modifica¬ 
tion  of  the  woodburytype  in  which  a  gelatin  intaglio,  pro¬ 
tected  by  a  sheet  of  tin  foil  pressed  into  intimate  contact 
with  its  surface,  is  used  as  a  plate  from  which  to  print. 

Stan'nous  (-ms),  a.  Chem.  Pert,  to,  or  containing,  tin  ; 
specif.,  designating  compounds  in  which  tin  has  a  valence 
of  two,  as  contrasted  with  stannic.  —  stannous  chloride,  a 
compound,  SnCL,  obtained  by  the  action  of  hydrochloric 
acid  on  tin  either  as  an  anhydrous  white  solid  or  in  mono¬ 
clinic  crystals  (tin  crystals  or  tin  salt)  containing  two  mole¬ 
cules  of  water.  The  latter  is  used  as  a  mordant.—  s.  oxide, 
a  black  powder  or  dark-green  crystalline  substance,  S11O, 
which  on  heating  in  air  burns,  forming  stannic  oxide. 

Stan'num  (-Qm),  n.  [L.,  alloy  of  silver  and  lead;  later, 
tin.]  Chem.  Tin. 

Stan'za  (stSn'zd),  n.;pl.  E.  -ZAS  (-zaz),  It.  -ze  (stanza).  [It. 
stanza  a  room,  habitation,  a  stanza,  i.  e.,  astop,  fr.  L.  stuns, 
p.  pr.  of  stare  to  stand.  See  stand  ;  cf.  estancia,  stance, 
stanchion.]  1.  Pros.  A  group  of  verses  or  lines  com¬ 
bined  according  to  a  typical  scheme,  and  constituting  one  of 
such  identically  formed  divisions  of  a  song  or  poem; — also 
called  strophe ,  which  is  used  preferably  of  classical  verse. 

2.  Arch.  An  apartment  or  division  in  a  building  ;  a  room 
or  chamber  ;  as,  Raphael’s  Stanze  in  the  Vatican. 

Syn.  —  See  verse. 

Stall  za'ic  (st5n-za'Tk),a.  Pert,  to,  or  consisting  of,  stanzas. 

Sta-pe'di-al  (std-pe'dT-dl),  a.  [LL.  stapes  stirrup.]  Anal. 
Of  or  pert,  to  the  stapes 

Sta-pe'di-US  (sta-pe'dl-Ms),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  stapes.]  Anat.  it* 
Zool.  A  small  muscle  of  the  middle  ear  of  mammals  arising 
from  the  wall  of  the  tympanum  and  inserted  into  the 
neck  of  the  stapes.  Its  tendon  some¬ 
times  contains  a  slender  spine  of  bone. 

Sta-pe'li-a  (-lT-d),  n.  [NL.,  after  Joannes 
Bodauis  a  Stapel ,  a  physician 
and  botanist  of  Leyden.]  Bot.  i/W 
A  large  genus  of  African  /j|A' 
asclepiads.  They  are  sue-  m * 
culent  leafless  herbs,  with 
quadrangular,  toothed  I) 
stems,  like  the  joints  of  a  Ovt-i# 
cactus.  The  oddly  colored 
flowers,  often  several 
inches  across,  and  in  S. 
gigantea  a  foot  or  more 
across,  have  usually  the  ^ 
odor  of  carrion.  Also[/.c.], 
a  plant  of  this  genus. 

Sta'pes  (  sta'pez),  n.  [LL., 
a  stirrup.]  Anat.  it  Zool. 
a  The  innermost  of  the 
chain  of  ossicles  of  the  ear 
of  mammals  ;  the  stirrup 
bone.  It  has  the  form  of  a 
stirrup,  the  base  occupy¬ 
ing  the  fenestra  ovalis  of 


Stapelia  (5.  asterias). 
the  tympanum,  and  the  head  being  connected  to  the  incus, 
bln  other  vertebrates,  the  inner  segment  of  the  columella 
auris,  or,  sometimes,  the  entire  columella. 

Stapll'y  le'a  (staff  l-le'd),  n.  [NL., earlier Staphyl  odend  ron, 
fr.  Gr.  (jTa(f)v\ri  cluster  of  grapes; — so  named  from  the 
clustered  fruit.]  Bot.  A  small  genus  of  shrubs,  the  blad¬ 
der  nuts,  type  of  the  family  Staphyleacete.  They  have 
opposite  trifoliolate  or  pinnate  leaves  and  drooping  pani¬ 
cles  of  white  flowers,  succeeded  by  inflated  capsules. 

Staph'y-le-a'ce-c9  (-le-a'se-e),  n.  )>l.  [NL.]  Bot  A  family 
of  plants  (order  Sapindales),  the  bladder-nut  family,  having 
compound  leaves,  perfect  regular  flowers  with  introrse  an¬ 
thers,  and  inflated  capsular  fruit.  There  are  about  5  genera, 
widely  distributed.  —  staph'y-le-a'ceous  (-shits),  a. 

Staph'y  lo-  (stSf'T-lo-),  staphyl-.  Combining  form  from 
Greek  aTu<i>v\ri ,  bunch  of  grapes ,  the  uvula ,  chiefly  used 
with  reference  to  the  uvula. 

staph  y-lo  coc'cus  (-kSk'ws),  n.  [NL.  ;  staphylo-  -f-  coc¬ 
cus.]  Bacteriol.  a  [cap.]  Syn.  of  Micrococcus,  b  Any 
of  various  species  of  Micrococcus  (as  M.  pyogenes  or  its  va¬ 
rieties)  in  which  the  cocci  form  bunches  or  clusters;  hence, 


any  microorganism  of  this  type.  Staphylococci  are  the 
ordinary  causal  agents  in  localized  abscesses,  injmstules, 
boils,  etc.  —  staph'y-lo-coc'cic  (stfiffT-lo-kok'sTk),  n. 
Staph'y  lo'ina  (-lo'md),  n.  [L.,  fr.  Gr.  (rra^vAoj/xa,  fr. 
tjT a<l>v<\r)  a  bunch  of  grapes.]  Med.  A  protrusion  of  any 
part  of  the  globe  of  the  eye. —  staph'y-lo-mat'ic  (-lo-ni5t'- 
Tk),  a.  —  staph'y-lom'a-tous  (lom'd-tus;  -lo'md-tws),  a. 
staph'y  lo-plas  ty  (staf'T-lo-pl&s'ti),  n.  [staphylo-  -f 
-plasty.]  Surg.  A  plastic  operation  for  remedying  defects 
of  the  soft  palate.  —  staph  y  lo  plas'tic  (-lo-plSs'tTk),  a. 
staph'y-lor'a-phy  )  (-lor'a-fl),  n.  [staphylo-  -f-  Gr. 
staph' y-lor'rha-phy  )  pameLv  to  sew  :  cf.  F.  staphyl  or- 
raphie .]  Surg.  The  plastic  operation  of  uniting  a  cleft 
palate.  —  staph'y-lor  aph'ic,  staph'y-lor-rhaph'ic  (-1$- 
r£f'Tk),  a. 

staph  y-lot'o-my  (-15t'o-mT),  n.  [staphylo-  -f  -tomy.~\ 
Surg.  a  The  operation  of  removing  a  staphyloma  by  cut- 
cing.  b  Incision  or  excision  of  the  uvula. 

Sta'ple  (sta'p’l),  n.  [Prob.  fr.  D.  stapel  a  pile,  stocks,  em¬ 
porium,  akin  to  AS.  stapol  a  post,  pillar,  step,  threshold, 
G.  stapel  a  heap,  mart,  stake,  staff  el  step  of  a  ladder,  Sw. 
stapel  pile,  heap,  stocks,  Dan.  stabel ,  and  E.  step :  cf .  OF. 
estaple  a  mart,  F.  etape,  fr.  D.  or  LG.  In  sense  7  prob.  fr. 
OF.  estaple  a  post  or  stake  to  which  different  things  were 
fastened,  the  same  word  ;  cf.  F.  etaple  an  anvil  used  in  nail 
making.  The  orig.  sense  was  perh.  a  support,  a  firm  frame¬ 
work,  hence,  goods  piled  up.  See  step.]  1.  A  settled 
mart ;  an  emporium  ;  a  city  or  town  to  which  merchants 
brought  commodities  for  sale  or  exportation  in  bulk ;  a 
place  for  wholesale  traffic.  In  England,  formerly,  the 
king’s  staple  was  established  in  certain  ports  or  towns,  and 
•ertain  goods  could  not  be  exported  unless  brought  there 
to  be  rated  and  charged  with  the  duty.  The  chief  of  these 
staple  commodities  were  wool,  skins,  and  leather.  The  law 
merchant  as  administered  in  the  courts  of  the  staple,  or 
staple  courts,  was  sometimes  called  the  law  of  the  staple, 
and  under  it  aliens  were  tried  by  a  jury  of  aliens.  Hist. 

2.  Hence,  place  of  supply  ;  source  ;  market. 

Whitehall  naturally  became  the  chief  staple  of  news  JlJacavlay. 

3.  The  principal  commodity  of  traffic  in  a  market ;  a  chief 
commodity  or  production  of  a  place ;  as,  wheat,  maize, 
and  cotton  are  great  staples  of  the  United  States. 

4  The  principal  constituent  in  anything ;  chief  item. 

5  Unmanufactured  material ;  raw  material. 

6  a  A  lock  of  wool  as  it  grows  on  the  sheep  and  as  it  ap¬ 
pears  in  the  shorn  fleece,  b  The  general  fiber  of  wool, 
cotton,  flax,  or  the  like,  commonly  used  as  an  index  of 
quality  or  fitness  for  being  combed  ;  as,  a  fine  or  long  stajde. 
7-  A  loop  of  iron,  or  a  bar  or  wire,  bent  and  formed  with 
two  points  to  be  driven  into  wood,  etc.,  to  hold  a  hook,  pin, 
or  the  like  ;  also,  a  similarly  shaped  piece  of  thin  wire, 
driven  through  papers,  etc.,  and  clinched  to  bind  them. 

8  A  supporting  post  or  frame,  as  of  a  bed.  Obs.  or  B. 

9.  Mining,  a  A  shaft,  smaller  and  shorter  than  the  prin¬ 
cipal  one,  joining  different  levels,  b  A  small  pit.  Eng. 

10.  Founding.  =  chaplet,  7. 

11.  A  district  granted  to  an  abbey.  Obs.  Camden. 

Sta'ple,  a.  1.  Pertaining  to,  or  being  a  market  or  staple 

for,  commodities  ;  as,  a  staple  town.  Now  Bare. 

2.  Established  in  commerce  ;  occupying  the  markets  ;  set¬ 
tled  ;  as,  a  staple  trade.  Diyden. 

3.  Fit  to  be  sold  ;  marketable.  Bare.  Swift. 

4.  Regularly  produced  or  made  in  large  quantities  ;  be¬ 
longing  to  wholesale  traffic  ;  hence,  principal ;  chief. 

Wool,  the  great  staple  commodity  of  England  Ilallanu 
Sta'ple,  v.  t. ;  sta'pled  (sta'p’ld)  ;  sta'pling  (-plTng). 

1.  To  secure  by  a  staple  or  staples. 

2  To  sort  according  to  its  staple  ;  as,  to  staple  cotton, 
stapling  machine.  =  stapler,  3. 
sta'pler  (-pier),  n.  1.  A  dealer  in  staple  goods. 

2.  One  employed  to  assort  wool  according  to  its  staple. 

3.  A  machine  that  binds  papers  together  with  wire  staples. 
Star  (star),  11.  [ME.  sterre ,  AS.  steorra  ;  akin  to  OFries. 

stera,  OS.  sterro ,  D.  ster ,  OHG.  sterno ,  sterro,  G.  stem, 

I  cel.  stjama ,  Sw.  stjema,  Dan.  stieme ,  Goth,  stairno ,  Bret. 
&  Corn,  steren ,  L.  Stella,  Gr.  aarrip ,  aerrpov,  Skr.  star ; 
perh.  fr.  a  root  meaning,  to  scatter,  Skr.  stj',  L.  stemere 
(cf.  stratum),  and  originally  applied  to  the  stars  as  being 
strewn  over  the  sky,  or  as  being  scatterers  or  spreaders 
of  light.  Cf.  aster,  asteroid,  astronomy,  constellation, 
disaster,  stellar.]  1.  Any  of  the  self-luminous  bodies 
seen  in  the  heavens  ;  any  heavenly  body  other  than  the  sun, 
moon,  comets,  meteors,  and  nebulae.  Astronomically  the 
sun  is  often  considered  a  star,  because  its  spectrum  is 
practically  identical  with  the  spectrum  of  nearly  half  of 
the  fixed  stars.  About  100  have  names,  which  were  given 
by  ancient  Greek  and  medieval  Arabian  astronomers. 
Bayer  (1572-?1625)  instituted  the  modern  method  of  desig¬ 
nating  stars  in  order  of  brightness  in  a  given  constella¬ 
tion,  by  making  use  of  the  letters  of  the  Greek  alpha¬ 
bet,  followed  by  Roman  letters  if  necessary.  Catalogue 
numbers  are  used  for  even  fainter  stars.  The  decimal 
magnitudes  (see  magnitude,  n.,  5)  from  —1.4  to  1.5  cor¬ 
respond  to  the  old  designation  first  magnitude ;  1.6  to  2.5 
to  second  magnitude;  2.6  to  3.5  to  third  magnitude,  and 
so  on.  In  every  case  the  letter  or  numeral  is  followed  by 


stand  pat'ter.  stand  pat'tiBm, 

etc.  See  to  stand  put,  under 
STAND,  r.  1. 

Btand'post',  n.  A  post  forming  a 
stand,  us  for  a  hydrant, 
stand  rest  =Miserkuk,  4. 
stane.  +  stain;  stow,  place, 
stane  (stan).  Scot.  &  dial.  Eng. 
var.  of  stone. 

stane'chaV  (-chat''),  stane'- 
chack'  (ch&k/).  Btane'chack'er, 
n.  Stonechat.  Scot,  tf  Dud.  Eng. 
atanene  +  stonen. 
atan'er  (st&n'Sr).  Scot.  var.  of 
STANK  ER. 

stane'-raw^  (stan'rOD,  or  atan'- 
ey-rag'  (stun'T-rAgD,  n.  [AS. 
stun  6tone  -f  ragu  lichen.]  A 
lichen  ( Parmelia  saxatilis) 
yielding  a  purple  dye.  Scot. 
ktang  +  stank  [sting.  I 
8tang  (stflng).  Archaic  pret.  of| 
stang  (st<5ng  ;  stGng),  n.  [Sw., 
lit.,  pole.]  See  measure.  Table. 
Btang  (dial.  BtUng,  sting),  v.  t. 
fr  i.  Sf  n.  [Akin  to  sting;  cf. 
Icel.  stanga  to  prick.]  Sting  ; 
throb;  ache;  also,  spear  (for 
eels.)  Obs.  or  Scot.  Sf  Dial.  Eng. 


stang,  n.  [ME.  stange,  of  Scand. 
or  Dutch  origin  ;  cf  Icel.  sfong, 
akin  to  Dan.  stang,  Sw.  stang, 
D.  stang ,  G.  stange,  OHG.  stan- 
|  ga,  AS.  steng  ;  fr.  the  root  of  E. 

1  sting.]  Obs.  or  Scot,  fr  Dial. 
Eng.  1.  A  pole,  rail,  or  beam. 

2.  A  rood  (of  land).  Obsoles. 

3.  Specif.  :  a  The  bar  of  a  door, 
b  A  cart  shaft,  c  A  lever,  d  A 
wooden  hanger  for  carcasses, 
stang.  v.  t.  6f  i.  Obs.  or  Scot.  Sf 

j  Dial.  Eng.  1.  To  cause  (one) 
to  ride  on  a  stang.  [a  stang. I 
2.  To  carry,  stir,  or  fasten,  with  | 
stang  ball.  Mil  A  bar  shot.  Obs. 
stan'lel  (st&n'y£l).  Var.  of 

STANNEL. 

stan'iel-ry,  n.  Hawking  with 
i  stannels.  Obs.  [var.  of  stand.  I 
stank  (stapk).  Scot.  &  dial.  Eng.  | 
stank,  pr^t  of  stink. 

Btank  (dial,  stink),  v.  t.  [Cf, 
Sw.  stanka  to  pant.]  To  pant; 
gasp  ;  moan  ;  sigh.  Obs.  or 
Scot,  if  Dial.  Eng. 
stank,  a.  [OF.  estanc,  or  It. 
stnnco.  Cf.  stanch,  a.  Sf  v.] 
W  eak  ;  worn  out.  Obs. 


stank,  n.  [ME.  stane,  OF.  es- 
tanc,  F.  4 tang ,  fr-  (assumed) 
LL-  stancum ,  for  L.  stagnnm  a 
pool.  Cf.  stagnate,  tank  a 
cistern.]  Obs.  or  Scot,  fr  Dial 
Eng.  a  Pond  :  pool  ;  ditch-  b 
Reservoir  ;  tank,  c  Dam;  weir, 
stank  (dial.  Bt&nk,  stank),  v.  t. 
[OF.  f-stankier ,  var.  of  rstan- 
r bier.  See  stanch,  v.  f.]  Obs.  or 
Scot-  fr  Dial.  Eng.  a  To  stanch; 
dam;  hank  up.  b  To  fortify  or 
drain  with  a  ditch, 
stank  hen.  or  stank'le  (stan'- 
kl),;>.  See  gallixule.  Scot. 
Btan'nage.  ?j.[Cf.  stand;  -age.] 
A  stall.  Obs. 

Btan'nate  (stfin'at),  n.  [Cf- F. 
stannate .]  Salt  of  stannic  acid. 
stan^ne-ouB,  a.  [L.  stanneus.J 
Stunnous.  Obs. 

8tan'ner  (stan'er),  n.  [Cf.  AS. 
stxner  stony  ground.]  A  small 
stone  in  or  by  a  stream;  a  ridge 
of  stones  on  the  seashore  ;  also, 
gravel  ;  —  chiefly  pi.  —  stan'- 
ner-y,o.  Both  Scot,  if  Dial.  Eng. 
stan'ner-y.  •f*  ST  A  N  N  A  RY. 
gtan-nif 'er-ous  ( sM-nTf  r?r-i<s), 
a.  [L.  stannum  tin  +  E.  -ferous. ] 


I  Containing  or  yielding  tin 
Btan'nin  (stan>Tn).  Scot.  &  dial. 

I  Eng.  var.  of  standing. 
stan  no-flu'or-ide  (st&n'C-floo'- 
'■/Md  ;  -Yd),  n.  Also  -id.  Chem. 

\  Any  one  of  a  series  of  double 
fluorides  of  tin  (stannum)  and 
some  other  element  or  radical, 
i  Btan'sel.  stencil. 

.  :  stans  pe'de  in  u'no.  [L.] 
Standing  on  one  foot 

Horace  ( Satires ,  I.  iv  10). 
stanssour.  f  stanchkr. 
stan'sti-cle  (dial.  stSn'stY-k’l), 
n.  [Cf.  Gael,  stang  horn,  pin, 
sting,  and  E.  stickleback.] 
Stickleback.  Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 
stent.  Obs.  pres,  indie.  Sd  pers. 
sing,  of  STAND. 

stant  (stiint).  Scot.  var.  of 
stent,  stint;  stent,  tax. 

8tan'te  ma  tri  mo'ni-o  (mSt'- 
rY-mo'nT-fi).  [L.J  Lam.  While 
the  marriage  is  in  force, 
stan'zaed  (st&n'zdd),  a.  Com¬ 
posed  of  stanzas.  [  Obs.  I 

stan'zo.  n.  A  stanza  (of  verses).  | 
8tap  (stip).  Obs-  or  Scot.  &  dial. 
Eng.  var.  of  step,  stop 
Btap  (stap),  7i.  A  stave,  as  of  a 


cask  or  tub.  Scot,  fr  Dial.  Eng. 
Btap,  v.  f.  [Cf.  Icel.  stappa  to 
stamp, to  bray  in  a  mortar, Norw. 
dial,  stappa  to  stamp,  to  stuff  in, 
pack.]  To  stuff;  — with  in.  Obs 
sta  pe-dec'to-my  (staqif'-dek'- 
t0-mY),  n.  [slapes  -f  -ectomy.) 
Surg.  Excision  of  the  stapes. 
8ta'pel  (dial,  sta'p’l).  Obs.  or 
dial.  Eng.  of  staple. 
BtaphiBagre.  +  stavesacre. 
Btaph  i-Ba'grine  (  stftfO-su'grYn ; 
-gren  ;  184),  n.  Also  -grin.  (  hem. 
An  alkaloid,  C22H33O5N,  in 
stavesacre  seeds, 
staphyl-  See  staphylo-. 
staph'y-le  (stftf'Y-le),  71.  [NL., 
fr  Gr.  (TTaffrvhri  a  bunch  of 
grapes,  also,  uvula  when  swol¬ 
len.]  Anat.  The  uvula.  Rare- 

—  staph'y-line  C-lYn  ;  -lTn),  a. 
Staph  y-lin'i-dae  (-lYn'Y-de),  n 
nl.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr  ara^vkivoq  a 
kind  of  insect.]  Zool.  The  fam¬ 
ily  consisting  of  the  rove  beetles. 

—  staph  v-lin 'id  (-Yd),  a.  fr  n. 
8ta-phyl'i-on  (std-fYl'Y-Cn),  n. 
[NL.,fr.  Gr  <rra</>uAiop,  dim.  of 
<rrcu/>vA»L  See  staphyle.]  Cra¬ 


nio/.  The  median  point  of  the 
hinder  edge  of  the  nord  palate, 
staph  y-li'tis  (stAPY-lT'tYs),  7?. 
[NL.  See  staphylo-;  -itis.] 
Med.  Inflammation  of  the  uvula. 
Btaph  y  lce-de'ma.  or  -le-de'ma 
(-lC-de'md),7».  [NL.  See«*TAPii- 
yi.o-.J  CEclema  of  the  uvula, 
staph  v-lop-to'8i8  (-lCp-tO'sls), 
n.  [NL.  ;  stajihylo •  -t- 
Med.  Abnormal  lengthening  or 
the  uvula 

Btapill.  +  STABLE,  STAPLE, 
sta'pled  (sta'p’ld),  a.  Having 
or  yielding  a  staple  (sense  6). 
staple  right.  A  right  ol  forcing 
any  passing  vessel  either  to  pay 
duty  or  to  sell  its  cargo  in  the 
market  place,  —  orig.  possessed 
by  towns  in  the  Netherlands, Int¬ 
er  introduced  into  the  colony  of 
New  Netherlands  (New  York), 
stappe.  +  step,  stop. 
stap  'pie  (dial.  stap'’l).  Obs.  or 
Scot.fr  dial.  Eng. var.  of  staple. 
star,  7i.  [CF.  Icel.  storr  sedge, 
Dan.  star,  Sw.  starr.J  Beach 
grass;  sedge.  Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 
star  (dial.  star).  Obs.  or  dial. 
Eng.  var.  of  stare,  starve. 


ale,  senate,  c&re,  Jim,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofa ;  eve,  £vent,  find,  recent,  maker;  Ice,  Ill;  old,  obey,  orb,  5dd,  s5ft,  connect ;  use,  unite,  urn,  up,  circus,  menu ; 

Q  Foreign  Word.  *i*  Obsolete  Variant  of.  -f-  combined  with.  =  equals. 


STAR 


2033 


STARCH 


the  Latin  genitive  of  the  constellation  name.  Variable  1 
stars  are  often  designated  by  the  capital  letters  R,  S,  T, 
etc.,  followed  by  the  appropriate  constellation  genitive.  | 


The  apparent  points  of  stars  are  due  to  scintillation  aris¬ 
ing  from  inequalities  of  the  earth’s  atmosphere.  Stars  are 
distinguished  as  planets  and  fixed  stars  (which  see). 
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N21  41 

Tegmine 

Cancri 

4.8 

8  7 

N17  55 

Aspidiske 

i  Argus  Na- 

Lesatb 

v  Scorpii 

2.8 

17  25 

83/  13 

Theemim 

id-v7  Erida 

ni 

2.2 

9  15 

S58  54 

Maia 

c  I'auri  or 

N24  6 

Thuban  = 

Adib 

Asterion 

Canum  Ven 

atic 

orum 

Pleiadum 

4.2 

3  41 

Unuk  al 

Hay  =  Cor 

Ser 

PENT 

IS 

Asterope 

=  Sterope 

Marflk 

A  Ophiuchi 

3.8 

16  26 

N2  11 

Vega 

a  Lyra 

0.2 

18  34 

N38  42 

Atik 

o  Persei 

4.0 

3  39 

N32  0 

Markab 

a  Pegasi 

2.5 

23  U 

N14  43 

Vindemia- 

Atlas 

J  Tauri  or 

4.0 

3  44 

N23  47 

Markeb 

<  Argus  Na¬ 
vis  or  Vela 

trix  = 

A  I.  M  U  R  E 

DIN 

Pleiadum 

2.5 

919 

S54  38 

Wasat 

5  Gemino- 

N22  9 

Azelfa- 

fage 

Cygni 

5.0 

2139 

N.50  47 

Mebsuta 

e  Gemino- 
ruin 

3.2 

638 

N25  13 

Wega  = 

rum 

Veoa 

3.5 

7  15 

Azha 

t]  Eridani 

3.7 

2  52 

S9  15 

Kaus  Mer 

I  DIO 

NALIS 

Wezen 

8  Canis 

Azimech 

=  Spica 

Megrez 

5  Ursa 

Majoris 

1.9 

7  5 

S26  15 

Baham 

9  Pegasi 

3.6 

22  6 

N5  45 

Majoris 

3.4 

1211 

N57  32 

Wezn 

0  Columba 

2.9 

5  48 

S35  48 

Batenkai- 

Meissa 

A  Orionis 

3.8 

530 

N9  52 

Yed  Pos- 

£  Ceti 
o1  Eridani 

3.6 

4.2 

147 

4  7 

<£  Gemino- 

e  Ophiuchi 

3.3 

16  14 

S4  28 

tenKaltos 

Beid 

S10  47 
S7  4 

Menkali- 

rum, var. 

4.0 

2.0 

6  59 

553 

N20  42 

N44  56 

Yed  Prior 
YUdun 

8  Ophiuchi 
8  Ursa 

2.8 

16  10 

S3  28 

Bellatrix 

Benet- 

y  Orionis 

1.7 

5  20 

N6  16 

Menkar 

a  Ceti 

2.6 

258 

N3  44 

Minoris 

4.3 

18  1 

NS6  37 

Menkib 

0  Pegasi, 

2.4 

22  59 

N27  36 

Zaniah 

t)  Virginis 

4.0 

12  15 

SO  10 

Betelgeuse 

a  Orionis, 
var. 

0.9 

550 

N7  23 

Merak  = 

var. 

2d  Mirak 

Zaurak 

Zavijava 

y1  Eridani 

0  Virginis 

3.0 

3.5 

354 

11  46 

S13  46 
N2  16 

Betelgeux 
Biham  = 

=  Betelge 
Baham 

USE 

Merope 

d  Tauri  or 
Pleiadum 

4.5 

3  42 

N23  41 

Zo8ma  = 

Duhr 

Botein 

4.3 

3  6 

N19  23 

Mesartim 

y  Arietis 

4.3 

1  49 

N18  51 

Genubi  = 

Kiffa  Aus 

TR  A 

LIS 

Canopns 

a  ArgusNa- 
visorCarinae 

-0.8 

622 

S52  39 

Miaplacl- 

dus 

0  Argus  Na- 
visorCarina 

2.0 

912 

S69  21 

Zubenes- 
cbamali  = 

Kiffa  Bo 

REA 

LIS 

staracle  +  stkracle. 
star'-blind',  «.  Half  blind, 
star'board,  adv.  Toward  the 


starboard  aide. 

Star'bot  tie,  Colonel.  An  eccen¬ 
tric,  pompous,  good-hearted,  but 


iSlllill! 

1 

Stars  and  Bars. 


not  overscrupulous,  lawyer  in 
many  tales  by  F.  Bret  Harte. 
star > -bow  line 8  (-bo'lTnz),  n.  pi. 


Naut.  The  men  in  the  starboard 

watch.  Obs.  or  R. 
star'bush'  (star'bdbsh'),  n.  A 


2.  The  polestar  ;  the  north  star.  Obs. 

3.  Astrot.  A  planet  supposed  to  influence  one’s  destiny; 
(usually  pi.)  a  configuration  of  the  planets,  supposed  to  in¬ 
fluence  fortune  ;  hence,  destiny  ;  fortune. 

Ble»ses  his  stars ,  and  thinks  it  luxury.  Addison. 

4.  A  conventional  figure  having  five  or  more  points,  taken 
as  representing  a  star  ;  anything  likened  to,  or  suggestive 
of,  a  star  or  such  a  starlike  figure. 

5.  Specif. :  a  An  ornament,  often  star-shaped,  worn  on  the 
breast  as  a  badge  of  honor  or  one  of  the  insignia  of  an  order, 
b  A  radiated  mark  in  writing  or  printing ;  an  asterisk 
[thus,  *]  ;  —  used  as  a  reference  to  a  note,  to  fill  a  blank 
where  something  is  omitted,  etc.  c  Pyrotechny.  A  com¬ 
bustible  composition  used  in  rockets,  mines,  etc.,  which, 
exploding  in  the  air,  presents  a  starlike  appearance,  d 
Mach.  =  star  wheel,  e  Metal  Working.  A  bright  spot 
or  flaw  in  the  surface  of  steel.  It  is  the  end  of  a  pipe 
which  has  not  been  quite  cut  away,  f  A  white  or  light- 
colored  spot  on  the  forehead  of  an  animal,  as  a  horse,  g 
Short  for  starfish,  h  Elec.  The  figure  produced  by  join¬ 
ing  the  coils  or  circuits  of  a  polyphase  apparatus  or  system 
at  a  common  point,  forming  a  Y  in  a  three-phase  system, 
a  -f-  in  a  four-phase  system,  etc. ;  —  used  chiefly  adjec- 
tively  (as  in  star  connection,  grouping,  winding)  to  indi¬ 
cate  that  this  method  of  joining  is  used. 

6.  A  person  of  brilliant  and  attractive  qualities;  the 
chief  personage  or  attraction,  as  at  a  social  or  political 
gathering;  specif.,  Theat.,  the  principal  member  of  a 
company,  usually  playing  the  chief  rbles.  Cf.  leading 
man. 

7-  Any  humming  bird  of  the  genus  Calothorax  or  an  allied 
genus,  as  C.  lueifer  (the  Lucifer  humming  bird)  of  Mexico 
and  Arizona. 

8.  An  additional  life  purchased  in  a  game  of  pool.  Ena. 
star  of  Bethlehem,  a  The  miraculous  star  that  guided  tne 
Magi  to  Bethlehem,  to  the  infant  Jesus.  Matt.  li.  9.  b  In 
this  sense  also  star-of-Bethlehem.  (1)  Any  liliaceous  plant  of 
the  genus  Ot'nilhogatum,  e  sp.  0.  umbel  latum,  with  green¬ 
ish  flowers,  frequently  escaped  from  cultivation  in  the 
eastern  United  States.  (2)  The  Amazon  lily  ( Eucharis 
grandiflora).  (3)  The  liliaceous  plant  Chamsescilla  corym- 
bosa.  Australia.  (4)  The  liliaceous  plant  Burchardia  um¬ 
bel  tala.  (5)  The  starwort  chick  weed,  or  one  of  several 
other  plants  commonly  called  star  flower.  Dial.  Eng.  —  S. 
of  India.  See  order,  to.,  1.  —  b. -of- Jerusalem,  salsify.  —  s.  of 
Naples.  =  star  of  Bethlehem  b  (1).  —  s.-of-night,  a  West 
Indian  clusiaceous  tree  (Clusiarosea), with  large, handsome 
pink  flowers.  West  Indies.  —  B.-of-the-earth,  tne  hartshorn 
plantain.  —  Stars  and  Bara,  the  first  flag  adopted  by  the 
Congress  of  the  “Confederate  States  of  America,”  having 
three  bars, of 
red,  white, 
and  red  re¬ 
spectively, 
and  a  blue 
union  with 
white  stars, 
in  a  circle, 
to  the  num¬ 
ber  of  the  se¬ 
ceded  States. 

See  fig.  1  in  the  Jllust.  The  Confederate  battle  flag  also 
(fig.  2)  is  often  inaccurately  so  called.  —  Stars  and  Stripes, 
the  flag  of  the  United  States,  which  consists  of  thirteen 
horizontal  stripes,  alternately  red  and  white,  and  a  union 
having,  in  a  blue  field,  white  stars  to  represent  the  sev¬ 
eral  States,  one  for  each  ;  —  popularly  so  called. 

Star  (star),  v.  t.  ;  starred  (stard)  ;  star'ring.  1.  To  set 
or  adorn  with  stars,  or  bright,  radiating  bodies  ;  to  be¬ 
spangle  ;  as,  a  robe  starred  with  gems. 

2.  To  set  in  heaven  as  a  star  ;  —  used  of  a  person.  Milton. 

3.  To  mark  with  or  as  with  an  asterisk. 

4.  Theat.  To  present  as  a  star.  See  star,  to.,  6. 

Star,  v.  i.  1.  To  have  the  appearance  of,  or  to  suggest,  a 
star ;  esp.,  to  shine  or  blaze,  as  a  star;  hence,  to  be  bril¬ 
liant  or  prominent;  specif.,  Theat.,  to  act  as  a  star. 

2.  To  purchase  another  life  in  a  game  of  pool.  Eng. 

3.  To  form  starlike  patterns  on  solidifying ;  —  said  of 
antimony.  See  star  antimony. 

Star  anise-  a  Any  magnoliaceous  tree  of  the  genus  llli- 
cium.  in  allusion  to  the  star-shaped  fruit;  specif.,  the 
Chinese  species  I.  verum.  b  Pharm.  The  anise-scented 
fruit  of  /.  verum ,  used  in  China  as  a  spice  or  condiment, 
and  elsewhere  as  the  source  of  oil  of  anise,  c  The  poison 
bay,  said  to  have  poisonous  leaves.  See  Illicium. 

Star  antimony-  Metallic  antimony,  the  purity  of  which 
is  evidenced  on  its  surface  by  crystalline  patterns  resem¬ 
bling  stars  or  fern  leaves. 

Star  apple-  a  A  tropical  American  sapotaceous  tree  (Chry- 
sophyllum  cainito ),  having  oblong  leaves  with  a  silky- 
golden  pubescence  beneath;  also,  its  apple-shaped,  edible 
fruit,  the  carpels  of  which  present  a  starlike  figure  when 
cut  across,  b  Hence,  any  other  species  of  this  genus. 

Star  belt-  Astron.  A  stream  of  bright  stars  girdling  the 
heavens  very  nearly  in  a  great  circle,  intersecting  the 
Milky  Way  at  an  angle  of  about  20°,  its  northern  course 
being  indicated  by  the  brightest  stars  in  Taurus,  Perseus, 
Cassiopeia,  Cepheus,  Cygnus,  and  Lyra. 

Star'board  (star'bord  ;  -herd),  to.  [ME.  sterbord,  AS.  stSor- 
bord ,  i.  e.,  steer  board.  See  steer,  a  rudder;  steer,  v.  t.  ; 
board  of  a  vessel.]  Naut.  That  side  of  a  vessel  on  the  right 
hand  of  a  person  w'ho  stands  on  board  facing  the  bow  ;  — 
opposed  to  port,  formerly  larboard. 

Star'board,  a.  Naut.  Pert,  to  the  starboard;  being  or  lying 
on  the  right  side.  A  vessel  is  said  to  be  on  the  starboard 
tack  when  the  wind  is  blowing  from  the  starboard  side. 

star'board,  v.  t.  Naut.  To  put  to  the  right,  or  starboard, 
side  of  a  vessel ;  as,  to  starboard  the  helm. 

Star  buzzard-  Either  of  two  hawks  intermediate  in  char¬ 
acter  between  the  buzzards  and  goshawks.  Asturina 
nitida  inhabits  South  America.  A.  plagiata  ranges  from 
Central  America  to  the  southern  United  States. 

Star  capsicum  An  ornamental  dwarf  species  of  Solanum 
(8.  capsicastrum)  having  bright  red  berries. 

Starch  (starch),  to.  [ME.  starche ,  fr.  stare ,  sterc ,  stark, 
strong,  AS.  stearc  stiff  ;  cf.  G.  starke  strength,  starch.  See 
stark.]  1.  A  white,  odorless,  tasteless,  granular  or  pow¬ 
dery  carbohydrate,  (C6H10O6)a:,  widely  disseminated  among 
plants,  esp.  in  seeds,  bulbs,  and  tubers.  It  is  a  most  im¬ 
portant  element  of  food,  and  is  used  in  making  commer¬ 
cial  glucose,  for  stiffening  linen,  in  making  paste,  etc.  It 
is  formed  in  the  plant  by  photosynthetic  activity  (see  pho¬ 
tosynthesis)  and  is  always  to  be  found  as  minute  grains  in 
the  chloroplasts  w  hen  the  plant  is  exposed  to  light.  It  is 


South  African  tiliaceous  tree 
( Grewia  occidentals ). 
stare.  +  STARK. 


starch,  a.  [AS.  steat'C  stiff.  See 
stark.J  a  Stiff  ;  precise  ;  rigid. 
R.  b  Stark  ;  strong.  Obs. 


food,  fo'ot ;  out,  oil  ;  chair  ;  go  ;  sing,  iqk  ;  then,  thin ;  nature,  verdure  (250) ;  K  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144) ;  bON  ;  yet ;  zh  =  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Guidb. 
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deposited  by  the  leucoplasts  in  large  granules  of  organized 
structure,  which  serve  as  reserve  food.  In  the  United 
States,  maize  is  the  chief  commercial  source  ;  in  Europe, 
the  potato.  It  is  insoluble  in  cold  water,  but  when 
heated  with  water  the  granules  burst  and  a  viscous  liquid 
is  formed  which  becomes  a  paste  on  cooling.  By  continued 
boiling  a  modification  known  as  soluble  starch  is  formed. 
Starch  is  converted  into  dextrin  by  heating,  and  into  dex¬ 
trin,  maltose,  and  finally  glucose,  by  heating  with  dilute 
acids.  Diastase  converts  it  into  dextrin  and  maltose,  with 
formation  of  intermediate  products.  According  to  the  so- 
called  amyloin  theory,  the  starch  molecule  consists  of  five 
amylin  groups,  each  having  the  formula  (CioH2(1Oio)2o-  Of 
these  four  are,  by  the  action  of  diastase,  successively  split 
off,  and  by  further  h  yd  roly  sis  converted  into  amyloins , 
while  the  fifth  remains,  forming  wdiat  is  called  stable  dex¬ 
trin.  The  amyloins,  of  which  amulodextrin ,  Ci2H220n- 
(Ci2H2oOio)n,  and  mallodeztrin ,  Ci2H220ij(Ci2H2oOio)2,  are 
examples,  are  products  representing  various  intermediate 
stages  between  amylin  and  maltose,  and  are  finally  con¬ 
verted  entirely  into  maltose. 

2.  A  stiff,  formal  manner  ;  formality  ;  stiffness. 

Starch  (starch),  v.  t.  ;  starched  (starcht) ;  starch'ing. 
To  stiffen  w  ith  or  as  if  with  starch. 

Star  Chamber.  fProb.  from  the  stars  with  which  the 
ceiling  of  the  room  where  it  sat  was  decorated.]  Eng. 
Hist.  An  ancient  high  court  exercising  wide  civil  and 
criminal  jurisdiction,  which  sat  without  the  intervention 
of  a  jury.  It  consisted  of  the  Ring’s  privy  council  sitting 
as  a  court  only,  with  the  addition  of  certain  judges.  Its 
broad  jurisdiction  was  based  on  encroachments  of  the 
crown,  esp.  under  the  Tudors.  It  could  proceed  on  mere  ru¬ 
mor  or  examine  witnesses  ;  it  could  apply  torture.  It  w  as 
abolished  by  the  Long  Parliament  in  1641  (16  Car.  I.  c.  10). 
Starch  cellulose.  Chem.  An  insoluble  residue  obtained 
by  treating  starch  granules  with  saliva  or  weak  acids. 
Starch  layer.  Bot.  A  bundle  sheath  consisting  of  a  single 
layer  of  cells,  serving  as  a  starch  reservoir. 

Starch  Star-  Bot.  A  star-shaped  tuberlike  body  forming 
an  underground  node  and  serving  as  a  means  of  vegetative 
propagation  in  certain  characeous  plants. 

Starch'y  (star'chl),  a.  Consisting  of  starch ;  resembling 
starch  or  something  starched  ;  hence,  stiff ;  precise. 

Star  coral-  Any  of  numerous  stony  corals  belonging  to 
Orbicella  and  allied  genera,  in 
which  the  calicles  are  round  or 
polygonal  and  contain  conspic¬ 
uous  radiating  septa. 

Star  cucumber.  An  American 
cucurbitaceous  vine  ( Sicyos  an- 
gulatus)  with  prickly  fruit. 

Star  drift.  Astron.  Similar  and 
probably  related  motion  of  the 
stars  of  an  asterism,  as  distin¬ 
guished  from  apparent  change 
of  place  due  to  solar  motion. 

8tare(8tfir),t\  i. ;  sTARED(stfird); 
star'ing  (st&r'Tng).  [AS.  sta- Star  Coral  (Orbicella  annula- 
rian  ;  akin  to  LG.  &  D.  staren ,  ri5^  '1  hree  calicles  enlarged. 
OHG.  staren ,  G.  slarren,  Icel.  stara ,  G.  starr  stiff,  rigid, 
fixed,  star  cataract  (of  the  eyes),Gr.<rrepeo<;  solid  (E .stereo-), 
Skr.  sthira  firm,  strong.  Cf.  sterile.]  1 .  To  gaze  or  look 
fixedly,  as  through  fear,  wonder,  surprise,  impudence,  etc. ; 
to  fasten  an  earnest  and  prolonged  gaze  on  some  object. 

2.  To  be  very  conspicuous  because  of  size,  prominence, 
color,  brilliancy,  or  the  like  ;  as,  staring  windows  or  colors  ; 
also,  Obs.y  to  gleam  ;  shine  ;  blaze  ;  glitter. 

3.  Of  hair,  to  stand  on  end  ;  bristle. 

Makest  my  blood  cold,  and  my  hair  to  stare .  Shak. 

Syn.  —  See  gaze. 

Stare,  V.  t.  To  look  earnestly  at ;  also,  commonly,  to  bring 
to  a  specified  state,  or  affect  in  a  specified  way,  by  a  fixed 
gaze  ;  as,  to  stare  one  out  of  countenance.  Shak. 

to  stare  one  in  the  face,  to  be  before  the  eyes,  or  to  be  undeni¬ 
ably  evident.  “The  law  .  .  .  stares  them  in  the  face  whilst 
they  are  breaking  it.”  Locke. 

Stare,  n.  Act  or  fact  of  staring ;  a  fixed  look,  as  suggesting 
fear,  wonder,  surprise,  impudence,  etc. 

II  Sta're  de-ci'sis  (sta're  de-sl'sls).  rL.l  Law.  Lit.,  to 
stand  by  decided  matters;  —used  as  short  for  sta're  de-cl'sis, 
et  non  qui-e'ta  mo  ve're  (to  stand  by  decisions  and  not  to  dis¬ 
turb  settled  matters)  as  implying  the  doctrine  or  policy  of 
following  rules  or  principles  laid  down  in  previous  judi¬ 
cial  decisions  unless  they  contravene  the  ordinary  princi¬ 
ples  of  justice. 

This  principle  has 
dominated  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  the 
English  common 
law  more  than 
that  of  the  Civil- 
law  systems, 
star  facet.  One 
of  the  eight  small 
triangular  facets 
which  abut  on 
the  table  in  the 
bezel  or  crown  of 
a  brilliant, 
star'fish'  (stiir'- 
fTsh'),  n.  1.  Any 
of  numerous  echi- 
noderms  consti¬ 
tuting  the  class  Starfish  ( Asterias  vul- 
Asteroidea,  liav-  garis)  of  New  England 
ing  a  body  of  ra-  Coast.  L  pper  Surface. 


starch  corn.  Spelt, 
starched  istarcht),  pret.  6c  V  V • 
of  starch.  —  starch'edly 
(star'chSd-11),  adv.  —  starch  - 

ed  ness.  n. 

starch'er,  n.  One  that  starches, 
starch  gam.  Dextrin, 
starch  hyacinth.  The  grape  hya¬ 
cinth.  Its  flowers  have  the  odor 
of  boiled  starch, 
star  chickweed.  The  large-flow¬ 
ered  chickweed  (Alsinc  puberc  1). 
starch'i-ness  (star'cht-nSs),  n. 
See  -ness. 

starch'ly.  adv.  of  starch 
starch'ness.  n.  See -ness. 
starch'root',  n.  Starchwort. 
starch  sugar.  Chem  Glucose 
from  staren.  See  glucose,  1  a. 
starch  wheat  =  emmer. 
starch'wort  (starch 'w Art'),  n. 
The  cuckoopint,  the  tubers  of 
which  yield  a  fine  starch, 
star 'clerk',  n.  An  astronomer. 
Obs.  or  It.  [trology.| 

star'eraft'  (stiir'krAft').  n.  As-| 
star'cross'.o.  Star-crossed  Obs. 
star'-crossed'  (-krSst'  ;  205),  a. 


Not  favored  by  the  stars  ;  ill- 
fated.  Poetic.' 

stard.  Starred.  Ref.  Sp.  [disk.  I 
star  disk.  Astron.  The  spurious | 
star'di-vine',  n.  Starclerk  Obs. 
star  dust.  =  cosmic  dust. 
stare  (star).  Var.  of  star,  6edge. 
stare,  n.  [AS.  steer.]  The  star¬ 
ling.  Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 

Btare,  a.  Obs.  or  Scot.  6c  Dial. 
Eng  a  Stiff;  strong;  also, 
rough,  b  Weary  ;  tired- 
stare'-blind._  +  star-blind. 
star-ee' (star-e'), n.  Onestnred 
at.  /tumorous.  [stares.  I 

star'er  (star'Sr),  n.  One  who| 
starf.  Ohs.  pret.  of  starve. 
star'finch  (stilr't'Tnch';  140),  n 
The  European  redstart, 
star  finder  A  portable  appara¬ 
tus  on  the  model  of  an  equato¬ 
rial  mounting  provided  with  a 
telescope  or  pair  of  sights,  for 
easy  identification  of  stars, 
star'ful.  a.  Starry.  Obs. 

Btar  gooseberry.  The  Otaheite 
gooseberry.  [n.,  7. 1 

star  humming  bird.  See  st a  k,  | 


dially  disposed  arms  or  rays  (usually  five)  of  triangular 
outline  aud  more  or  less  flattened  cross  section,  coalescing 
at  the  center  to  form  a  disk,  on  the  lower  surface  of  which 
is  the  mouth.  In  a  broad  sense  the  name  is  extended  also 
to  the  opliiurans.  In  the  true  starfishes  the  arms  contain 
prolongations  of  the  body  cavity  and  of  the  digestive  tract 
and  other  organs.  The  skeleton  is  composed  of  small  more 
or  less  movable  ossicles.  The  mouth  has  no  jaws.  The  am¬ 
bulacra!  areas  occupy  furrows  along  the  under  surface  of 
each  arm,  and  bear  rows  of  tube  feet  by  means  of  which  the 
animal  crawls  and  grasps  its  prey.  Starfishes  feed  largely 
on  mollusks,  and  some  are  very  destructive  to  oysters. 

2.  The  dollarfish,  or  butterfisli.  Local ,  U.  S. 
starfish  flower.  A  plant  of  the  genus  Stapetia,  esp.  £. 
asterias.  See  Stapelia,  Jllust.  . 

Star  flower.  Any  of  several  plants  having  star-shaped 
peutamerous  flowers  ;  as :  a  The  star-of -Bethlehem,  b  Any 
primulaceous  plant  of  the  genus  Trientalis.  c  Any  chick- 
weed  of  the  genus  Alsine.  d  One  of  several  amaryllida- 
ceous  plants  of  the  genus  Sternbergia.  e  Any  species  of 
the  two  related  liliaceous  genera  Hookera  and  Triteleia. 
Star  fort-  Fort.  A  fort  surrounded  with  projecting  angles. 
Star'fruit'  (star'froot'),  An  alisraaceous  water  plant 
( Damasonium  stellalum)  %ha,ying  spreading, pointed  carpels. 
Star  gauge  or  gage  1.  Ordnance.  An  instrument  for 
measuring  bore  diameters,  consisting  of  a  long  rod,  having 
a  micrometer  handle,  and  a  head  fitted  to  receive  adjusta¬ 
ble  radial  steel  points. 

2.  pi.  Astron.  Counts  of  the  stars  visible  in  different  por¬ 
tions  of  the  heavens,  first  undertaken  by  Sir  William 


Herschel.  . 

star'-gauge  ,  or  star'-gage',  v.  I.  To  measure  with  a 
star  gauge. 

Star 'gaze-'  (-gaz'),  v.  i.  To  gaze  at,  or  as  if  at,  stars. 
Star'gaz  er  (stiir'gaz'er),  n.  1.  One  whogazesat  the  stars; 
an  astrologer ;  sometimes,  jocosely,  an  astronomer. 

2.  Any  of  several  spiny-rayed  marine  fishes  belonging  to 
the  family  Uranoscopidae  ;  —  so 
called  from  the  position  of  the 
eyes,  which  are  on  top  of  the 
head  and  look  directly  upward. 

The  common  species  of  the  east¬ 
ern  United  States  are  Astrosco- 
pus  y-grxeum  and  A.  guttatus. 

Star'gaz'ing  (-gaz'Iug),  n.  (AstroKopusy-grx- 

1.  Act  or  practice  of  a  stargazer.  cum)  (^0) 

2.  Hence,  absorption  in  chimerical  or  impractical  ideas ; 


absent-mindedness ;  abstraction. 

Star  gear  Mach.  A  lobate,  more  or  less  star-shaped  gear 
wheel,  used  as  a  variable  gear. 

Star  ghost  Astron.  A  faint  image  often  seen  accompany¬ 
ing  the  main  image  of  brighter  stars  and  planets,  aud  due 
to  reflection  from  lenses  of  the  eyepiece. 

Star  grass,  a  Any  amaryllidaceous  plant  of  the  genus 
Hypoxis.  b  Colicroot.  c  Blue-eyed  grass,  d  The  water 
starwort.  e  In  Australia,  any  grass  of  the  genus  Chtoi'is. 
Star  hyacinth.  A  spring-blooming  European  squill  (Scilla 
amtvna )  with  pale  blue  flowers. 

Star  jasmine  All  Asiatic  apocynaceous  climbing  shrub 
( Trachelospermum  jasminoiaes )  with  evergreen  leaves  and 
white  fragrant  jasminelike  flowers. 

Stark  (stark),  a.;  stark'er  (star'ker) ;  stark'est.  [ME. 
stark  stiff,  strong,  AS.  stearc ;  akin  to  OS.  stare  strong, 
D.  slerky  OHG.  stare ,  starah,  G.  &  Sw.  stark ,  Dan.  stserk, 
Icel.  sterkr,  Goth,  g&staurknan  to  become  dried  up.  Cf. 
starch,  a.  &  7i.]  1.  Stiff;  rigid;  as,  stark  in  death. 

2.  Intractable  ;  unyielding.  Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 

3.  Of  weather  :  a  Harsh  ;  rough.  Obs.  b  Cold  and  dry. 
Dial.  Eng. 

4.  Hard  to  endure  ;  severe.  Obs.  Ancren  Riwle. 

5-  Violent ;  fierce  ;  stern.  Obs.  Chaucer. 

6.  Strong;  vigorous;  powerful;  stalwart.  Archaic. 

7  Of  liquor,  strong;  intoxicating.  Scot. 

8  Sheer  ;  pure  ;  utter  ;  as,  stark  folly  or  nonsense. 

9.  Of  time,  considerable  ;  long.  Obs. 

Syn.  —  See  stiff. 

stark  (stark), adv.  Wholly;  entirely;  absolutely;  quite; 
as  stark  mad  ;  stark  dead.  Shak. 

stark'-nak  ed  (-nak'fid;  -kid;  87;  151),  a.,  or  stark  naked. 
[Prob.  an  alteration  of  ME.  startnakedy  stertnakedy  steort- 
nakedy  stark-naked,  lit.,  tail-naked,  under  influence  of 
starky  adv.  See  start  tail.]  Wholly  naked  ;  quite  bare, 
star'less  (star'lSs),  a.  Without  stars;  as,  a  starless  night, 
star 'light'  (-lit'),  n.  The  light  given  by  the  stars  ;  hence, 
any  feeble  glimmering  light.  —  a.  Lighted  by  the  stars, 
or  by  the  stars  only.  Also,  rarely,  starlighted. 

Star'like'  (-Ilk'),  a.  1.  Resembling  a  star  ;  stellated  ;  radi¬ 
ated  like  a  star  ;  as,  star  like  flowers. 

2.  Shining  ;  bright ;  illus¬ 
trious.  Drydrn. 

Star'ling  (-ling),  n.  [ME. 
sterlyng%  AS.  stserlinc ,  fr. 
steer  starling,  akin  to  AS. 
steamy  G.  star,  s/aary 
OHG.  staray  Icel.  starriy 
staid,  Sw.  stare,  Dan.  stser , 

L.  sturnus.  Cf.  stare  a 
starling.]  1.  Any  pas¬ 
serine  bird  belonging  to 
Sturnus  or  anallied  genus;  Eur°pea°  Starling  (Sturnus  vuU 
in  a  broad  sense,  any  bird 

of  the  family  Sturnidae.  The  European  starling  ( Sturnus 


vulgaris)  is  dark  brown  (in  summer  plumage  greenish  black 
with  a  metallic  gloss)  and  spotted  with  yellowish  white.  It 
is  sociable,  and  builds  about  houses,  old  towers,  etc.  It  has 
been  introduced  in  the  United  States,  Australia,  and  New 
Zealand.  The  American  birds  of  the  family  Ictendse  are 
sometimes  called  American  starlings.  Also,  esp.  with  a 
qualifying  term,  any  of  various  other  birds,  esp.  certain 
Asiatic  mynas.  See  also  rose-colored  starling. 

2.  A  rock  trout,  esp.  Hezagrammos  decagrammus.  Calif. 

3.  A  structure  of  piles  driven  round  the  piers  of  a  bridge 
for  protection  and  support ;  —  called  also  sterling. 

Starlit'  (starlit'),  a.  Lighted  by  the  stars  ;  starlight. 

Star  motion  Astron.  a  A  star’s  proper 
motion,  or  slight  change  of  position  rela¬ 
tive  to  surrounding  stars,  b  A  star’s 
motion  in  the  line  of  sight, 
star'-nosed'  (-nozd'),  a.  Designating 
an  American  mole,  the  star-nosed  mole 
( Condylura  cristata ),  of  somewhat  aquat-  star-nosed  Mole 
ic  habits,  having  small  radiating  fleshy  End  of  Nose  Nat 
processes  surrounding  the  nostrils.  e>ze 

Star  polygon.  Qeom.  A  polygon  whose  sides  prolonged, 
cut  each  other  so  as  to  form  a  star-shaped  figuie.  Cf .  pen 
tacle. 

starred  (stard),  p.  a.  from  star. 

1.  Adorned  with  or  as  with  6tars. 

2.  Affected  in  fortune  by  the  stars.  Obs. 

3.  Theat.  Presented  as  a  star. 

4.  Marked  with  an  asterisk. 

Star  route.  U.  S.  Postal  Service.  Any 

route,  other  than  railroad,  steamboat, 
and  rural -service  routes,  over  which  mail  g^r  p0iygcn. 
is  carried  under  contract. 

Star'ry  (star'T ),  a.  1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  stars ;  abound¬ 
ing  with  stars  ;  adorned  or  studded  with  stars. 

2.  Consisting  of,  or  proceeding  from,  the  6tars;  stellar; 
stellary  ;  as,  starry  light ;  starry  flame. 

3.  Shining  like  stars  ;  sparkling  ;  as,  starry  eyes. 

4.  Arranged  in  rays  like  those  of  a  star ;  stellate. 

starry  campion,  a  catchfly  ( SHene  stellata)  of  the  eastern 
United  States, having  white, somewhat  star-shaped  flowers. 
—  8.  hyacinth,  the  autumn  squill.  —  s.  puffball,  the  earth- 
star.  —  s.  ray,  a  skate  (Raja  radiata)  common  on  the  Euro¬ 
pean  coasts  and  occasionally  on  the  Atlantic  coast  of 
America,  having  large  dorsal  spines  with  stellate  bases. 
Star  shake.  A  radial  shake  qr  fissure  usually  seen  in. 
young  timber  cut  green  and  dried  too  rapidly. 

Star  shell-  Mil.  A  shell  which  on  bursting  releases  a 
shower  of  brilliant  stars  ;  —  used  to  light  up  the  enemy. 
Star'— span  gled  (-spSq'g’ld),  a.  Spangled  or  studded  with 
stars.  —  star-spangled  banner,  the  national  ensign  of  the 
United  States ;  —  popularly  so  called.  F.  S.  Key. 

Star  Stereogram.  A  view  of  the  universe  of  brighter  stars 
as  it  would  appear  to  an  observer  transported  into  space 
outside  or  beyond  our  universe  of  stars. 

Start  (start),  n.  [ME.  stert  a  tail,  AS.  steori ;  akin  to  LG. 
slerty  steerty  D.  staart ,  G.  sterZy  Icel.  stertry  Dan.  stierty  Sw. 
stjert.  Cf.  stark-naked.]  1.  A  tail ;  the  tail  of  an  animal. 
Obs.y  exc.  in  composition;  as,  red  start. 

2.  Chiefly  Dial.  Eng.  Something  like,  or  likened  to,  an 
animal’s  tail ;  a  tail ;  end  ;  extremity ;  specif.:  a  A  handle, 
as  of  a  plow,  b  Mining.  The  arm,  or  lever,  of  a  gin, 
drawn  around  by  a  horse,  c  The  sharp  point  of  a  young 
stag’s  horn,  d  The  stalk  of  a  plant ;  a  stalk.  Obs.  e 
An  upright  piece  to  which  a  shaft  of  a  vehicle  is  secured, 
aud  which  supports  the  side  pieces  or  a  side. 

3.  The  curved  or  inclined  front  and  bottom  of  a  water- 
wheel  bucket. 

Start  (start),  r.  i.  ;  start'ed  ;  start'zng.  [ME.  sterten  ; 
cf.  AS.  sturtan  to  jump  up,  D.  storten  to  hurl,  rush,  fall, 
G.  sturzeuy  OHG.  sturzen  to  turn  over,  to  fall,  Sw.  storta 
to  cast  down,  to  fall,  Dan.  styiie.  Cf.  startle.]  1.  To. 
move  or  go,  esp.  hastily  or  hurriedly  ;  to  rush.  Obs. 

2.  To  move  suddenly  and  quickly,  as  with  a  spring,  from, 
one’s  position  ;  to  dart  ;  spring  ;  jump  ;  as,  to  start  aside. 
3-  To  spring  on  a  horse’s  back  ;  to  mount.  Obs. 

4.  To  spring  or  shrink  back  or  away  ;  to  retreat.  Obs. 

5.  To  give  an  involuntary  convulsive  twitch  or  spring,  as 
in  sudden  surprise,  pain,  joy,  fear,  or  other  emotion. 

6.  To  set  out ;  to  commence  a  course,  as  a  race  or  journey; 
to  begin  ;  as,  to  start  in  business ;  to  start  into  song. 

7  To  become  somewhat  displaced  or  loosened  ;  to  work 
open  or  loose  ;  as,  a  nail  has  started  ;  a  seam  has  started. 
Start,  v.  t.  1.  To  cause  to  start ;  to  rouse  ;  esp.,  to  cause 
to  move  so  as  to  be  discovered,  as  game  ;  to  bring,  or 
cause  to  come,  into  view  ;  as,  to  start  a  hare. 

Brutus  will  start  a  spirit  as  soon  as  C«sar.  Shak. 
2  To  disturb  suddenly;  to  startle;  alarm.  Obs.y  R.y  or  Scot. 

3.  To  move  out  of  the  way  of ;  to  avoid ;  shun.  Obs. 

4.  To  cause  to  move  or  act ;  to  set  going,  running,  flow¬ 
ing,  or  the  like  ;  to  give  an  initial  impulse  or  help  to  ;  as, 
to  start  a  train,  rumor,  business  ;  to  start  a  man  in  business. 
6-  To  cause  to  begin  to  move  or  be  displaced  or  loosened  ; 
to  dislocate  ;  as,  to  start  a  tooth,  a  bolt,  a  seam  in  a  vessel. 
6  [Cf.  D.  storteny  which  fias  this  meaning  also.]  Aaut. 
To  tap  and  begin  drawing  from  ;  to  begin  to  use  ;  as,  to 
start  a  water  cask  ;  to  start  a  barrel  of  beef. 

Start,  n.  1.  Act  of  starting ;  a  sudden  involuntary  mo¬ 
tion,  as  due  to  surprise,  fear,  pain,  or  the  like. 

2.  A  spasmodic  and  brief  effort  or  action. 

Nature  does  nothing  by  starts  and  leaps.  L' Estrange. 


star'ing  (star'ing),  p.  pr.  6c  vb. 
n.  of  stare.  —  star'ing-ly,  adv. 
star  ipomoea.  A  convolvula- 
ceous  plant  (Quamoclit  cocci- 
nea)  with  red  flowers  having  a 
long  tube  and  spreading  limb, 
star  jelly.  Any  of  several  alg® 
lorming  gelatinous  colonies. 

||  stark  (stark  ;  G.  shtiirk),  a.  3r 
adv.  [G.  See  1st  stark.]  Mu¬ 
sic.  Loud  ;  forte, 
stark,  a.  =  stark-naked.  Obs. 
stark,  v.  t  tc  i.  To  stiffen;  to  in¬ 
crease  in  strength  or  violence. 
Star'kath  (star'katk).  Star'- 
kathr  (-kath'r).Star'kad(-kiid ), 
n.  [Icel.  Starkaftr.]  Xorse iff/th. 
A  warrior  to  whom  Odin  grants 
skill,  bravery,  long  life,  etc  , 
while  Thor  givesoff setting  evils, 
stark 'en.  v.  t.  To  make  stiff  or 
inflexible.  I  Dial .  Eng.  I 

stark'ish.  a.  Stiff ;  intractable.  | 
star'kle  (star'k’l),  v.  To  star¬ 
tle.  Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng- 
stark'ly. ar/v.  of  stark.  See-LY. 
Btark'ness.  n.  See -ness. 


stark'y  (sta'kY),  a.  Stiff  ;  dry; 
hard  ;  shriveled  Dial.  Eng. 
star'let.  n.  A  little  star, 
star  lily.  The  ^and  lily, 
star'ling.  sterling. 
starmetal  =  star  antimony. 
star'mon  ger(-mOi)'g5r).  w.  An 
astrologer;  —  in  contempt.  Rare. 
starn  (fitarn).  Ohs  or  dial.  Eng 
of  stern,  helm,  hinder  part, 
starn.  Var.  ot  stern,  star, 
stara.  n.  [AS .steam.  See  star¬ 
ling.]  a  European  starling,  b 
Common  tern.  Local ,  Eng. 
starn.  starn'ie  (stiir'nT),  n.  A 
particle.  Scot.  6c  Dial.  Eng. 
star  -nak'ed  (star/nak'Td),  a. 
Stark-naked.  Obs.or Died.  1 
star  'nel  ( star  'n£l  ).n .  [  See  st  a  r  n 
starling.]  European  starling, 
starn'ie  (star'nl),  n.  =  stern 
a  star.  Scot. 

star'nose^  n.  Star-nosed  mole, 
starn 'ycstar'nY), a.  Starry  Scot. 

1  starop.  ^  stirrup. 

|  star'o8t(st&r'0st),  n.  [Pol.  sta- 
I  rosta,  fr.  stary  ol a.]  1.  A  noble- 
I  man  having  a  starosty.  Poland. 


2.  [Russ,  starosta.)  In  Russia, 
the  elder  or  executive  of  a  mir. 
star'os-ty  (-5s-tt).  n.  A  castle 
and  domain  conferred  on  a  no¬ 
bleman  for  life.  Poland. 
star  pagoda.  See  pagoda. 

Star  Peak.  A  division  of  Trins- 
sic  in  Nevada  See  geology,  3. 
star  pepper.  Bitter  pepper, 
star  pine.  The  cluster  pine, 
star  place.  Astron.  The  position 
oi  a  fixed  star  (usually  its  right 
ascension  and  declination),  the 
mean  place  being  the  position  at 
the  beginning  of  the  year,  and 
the  apparent  place  th'at  at  any 
date  (luring  the  year, 
star  position.  =  star  place. 
star'-proof'.  a.  Impervious  to 
starlight.  Poetic. 
star  quartz  Asteriated  quartz, 
starr.  Var.  of  STAR,  sedge, 
star  ratio  Astron.  Space  ratio, 
starre.  r.  i.  To  quarrel 
star'-read  .  n.  [See  rede,  n.] 
Astrology;  astronomy.  Obs. 
star  reed  A  South  American 
birthroot  ( Aristolochia  fra¬ 


grant  issima),  used  to  cure  dys' 
entery. 

star'ri  ness.  n.  See  -ness. 
star  ruby  An  asteriated  variety 

of  ruby. 

star'rn-let.  n.  A  little  star.  Obs. 
star  sapphire.  An  asteriated 
variety  of  sapphire, 
star  saxifrage.  A  small  arctic 
or  alpine  saxifrage  (Sartfraga 
stellaris),  with  small  starlike 
white  flowers.  [a  star  route.) 
star  service-  Postal  service  on| 
star'shine'.  n.  Starlight.  Rare. 
star'shoot',  star'shoV,  n.  Star 
jelly. 

star  shower.  A  meteoric  shower, 
star'slime',  n.  Star  jelly.  Obs. 
star  slough  (slfif).  Star  jelly, 
star  spray.  A  spray-shaped  as¬ 
terism  the  stars  of  which  are  ap¬ 
parently  connected. 
star'stone/,  n.  An  asteriated 
stone,  esj).  asteriated  sapphire, 
star  streaming.  Astron.  Sys. 
tematic  drifts  of  the  stars,  those 
nearest  the  solar  system  in  large 
part  drifting  toward  Orion. 


ale,  senate,  c&re,  Jim,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofa ;  eve,  £vent,  find,  recent,  maker;  ice,  ill,  old,  obey,  orb,  5dd,  sSft,  connect ;  use,  unite,  urn,  up,  circus,  menu ; 

U  Foreign  Word.  ^  Obsolete  Variant  of.  4-  combined  with.  =  equals. 
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3.  A  sudden,  capricious  impulse  ;  a  sally ;  as,  starts  of 
fancy;  also,  movement  under  a  sudden,  capricious  im¬ 
pulse  ;  a  sudden  leap,  dash,  run,  or  the  like. 

4.  A  part  that  has  started  or  become  loosened  or  dis¬ 
placed  ;  a  loosening  or  displacement. 

5-  The  beginning,  as  of  a  journey  or  a  course  of  action  ; 
initial  impulse  or  movement ;  first  motion  from  a  place  ; 
as.  a  good  start  in  life  ;  —  opposed  to  finish. 

The  start  of  first  performance  is  all.  Bacon. 

6.  A  lead  or  handicap  at  the  beginning  of  a  competition  ; 
an  advantage  ;  as,  to  have  a  start  of  ten  yards  in  a  race. 

7.  A  short  time  ;  an  instant.  Obs.  Rare  or  Scot. 

star  thistle,  a  A  spiny  European  species  of  Centaurea 
( C .  calcitrapa )?  having  heads  of  purple  flowers,  b  The  re¬ 
lated  C.solstitialis ,  with  yellow  flowers.  Both  are  trouble¬ 
some  weeds  wherever  naturalized. 

Btar'throat'  (star'throt'),  n.  Either 
of  two  Brazilian  humming  birds  of 
the  genus  H eliomaster.  The  feathers 
of  the  throat  have  a  metallic  luster. 

Starting  ( starring),  p.  pr.  it*  vb.  n. 
of  start.  —  starting  box,  Elec.,  a  mo¬ 
tor-starting  controller  or  rheostat, 
esp.  for  a  machine  tool.  —  s.  hole, 
a  loophole  ;  evasion.  Obs.  —  s.  post, 
a  post,  stake,  barrier,  or  place  from 
which  competitors  in  a  race  start. 

—  s.  tub,  NauL,  a  tub  with  a  project¬ 
ing  tube  in  the  bottom  to  which  was 
attached  a  hose  leading  into  the 
hold,  formerly  placed  on  deck  and 
filled  with  water  from  boats  when 
tanks  or  casks  were  to  be  filled, 
star'tle  (star't’l),  v.  i. ;  star'tled 
(-t’ld) ;  star'tlino  (-tltng).  [AS.  Starthroat  ( ffcliomaster 
steartlian  to  stumble  ;  apparently  furcifer >. 

fr.  the  v.  seen  in  E.  start.  ]  1.  To  start  or  move  suddenly 

as  in  surprise,  fear,  alarm,  etc. 

2.  To  run  wildly  about ;  to  course  ;  also,  to  bustle  about. 
Obs.  or  Scot.  <1*  Dial.  Eng. 

star'tle,  v.  t.  1.  To  excite  by  sudden  alarm,  surprise, 
fear,  or  the  like  ;  to  frighten  suddenly  and,  usually,  not 
jeriously  ;  to  alarm  ;  scare  ;  to  cause  to  start. 

The  supposition  .  .  need  not  startle  us.  Locke. 

2.  To  start ;  rouse. 

Syn.  —  Start,  shock,  fright,  frighten,  alarm, 
star'tle,  n.  A  start  or  shock,  as  in  alarm,  surprise,  etc. 
Star'tllng  (star'tllng),  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  of  startle.  Specif.: 
p.  a.  a  Causing  sudden  fear,  surprise,  anxiety,  or  the  like, 
b  Easily  frightened  ;  restless ;  skittish.  Obs. 
star  va'tlon  (star-va'sh&n),  n.  [From  starve.]  Act  of 
starving,  or  state  of  being  starved  ;  — first  used, according  to 
Horace  Walpole,  by  Henry  Dundas,  first  Lord  Melville,  in 
a  speech  on  American  affairs  in  1775,  which  obtained  for 
him  the  nickname  of  Star-va'tion  Dun-das'  (dfin-d5s'). 
starvation  wages,  wages  insufficient  to  provide  the  ordinary 
necessities  of  life. 

Starve  (starv),  v.  i.;  starved  (stiirvd);  starving  (star¬ 
ving).  [ME.  sterven  to  die,  AS.  steorfan ;  akin  to  D. 
sterven ,  G.  slerben ,  OHG.  sterban,  Icel.  star f  labor,  toil, 
star  fa  to  labor,  sljarji  epilepsy  ;  peril,  akin  to  E.  torpid .] 

1.  To  die  ;  to  perish.  Obs.,  exc.  as  used  in  defs.  2  &  3. 

2.  To  perish  with  hunger ;  also,  to  suffer  extreme  hunger 
or  want ;  to  be  very  indigent. 

Sometimes  virtue  stari'es,  while  vice  is  fed.  Poj>e. 

3.  To  perish  or  die  with  cold  ;  also,  to  suffer  greatly  with 
cold.  Now  Rare  in  U.  S. 

4.  Hence,  to  suffer  from  any  want ;  to  be  in  need. 

6.  To  fast.  Obs.  “  Starve  and  pray.”  Pope. 

Starve,  v.  t.  1.  To  kill  with  hunger  ;  also,  to  distress  or 
subdue  by  famine  ;  as,  to  starre  a  garrison  into  a  surrender. 

2.  To  destroy  with  cold  ;  to  freeze  to  death.  Eng. 

3.  To  destroy,  or  to  weaken  or  disable,  by  want  of  any  kind. 

The  powers  of  the  mind  are  starved  by  disuse.  Locke. 

4.  To  get  rid  of  or  destroy  as  by  starving.  Rare. 

Or,  if  it  enter,  soon  starved  out  again.  Cotvper. 

Btarv'ed-ly  (star'vgd-lT),  adv.  In  the  condition  of  one 
starved  or  starving  ;  parsimoniously.  Bp.  Hall. 

Starve'llng  (starv'ltng),  n.  [. starve  — f-  1st  -ling.]  One  that 
pines  or  is  thin  from  lack  of  food  or  nutriment.  Shak. 
Starve'llng,  a.  Hungry  ;  lean  ;  pining  with  want. 

Star  Wheel-  Mach.  A  more  or  less  star-shaped  disk,  used 
as  a  kind  of  ratchet  wheel,  as  in  re¬ 
peating  watches  and  the  feed  motions 
of  some  machines.  Cf.  Geneva  stop. 

Btar'wort7  (star'wflrt'),  n.  a  Any  spe¬ 
cies  of  aster,  b  Any  of  various  spe¬ 
cies  of  chickweeds  of  the  genus  Al- 
sine.  C  The  water  starwort. 
sta  sld'l-on  (sta-sTd'T-5n),  n.  ;  L.  pi. 

-sidia  (-d).  [NGr.  rrrambiov,  dim. 
of  Gr.  (rrdo-t?  a  standing,  standing 
place.  ]  East .  Ch.  A  stall  in  a  church 
or  monastery. 

Stas'l-mon  (st£s'T-m5n),  n.  ;  pi.  -ima 
(-md).  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  <na.<xip.ov ,  neut.of 
(rrdo-ifxo?  stationary,  steadfast.]  Gr.  Star  Wheels,  a  rotated 
Drama.  In  tragedy,  one  of  the  regu-  by  Pawl,  5  and  c  by 
lar  choral  odes  between  two  episodes.  “  on  “  Revolving 
Ita  place  is  sometimes  taken  by  the  ’ 
kommos.  Aristotle  defines  it  as  a  choral  ode  without  ana¬ 
paests  or  trochaic  tetrameters.  The  name  is  supposed  to 
be  due  to  the  fact  that  the  chorus  is  in  its  place  in  the 
orchestra.  Cf.  episode,  1,  exodus,  3,  parodus  b- 
Sta'sls  (sta'sls  ;  stSs'Ts),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  o-Tacri?  a  stand¬ 
ing  still.]  Physiol.  A  slackening  or  arrest  of  the  blood  cur¬ 
rent  due  not  to  a  lessening  of  the  heart’s  beat,  but  presuma- 


Bt&rt,  adv.  [Cf.  stark,  adv.] 
Completely.  Obs. 
etart'er,  n.  One  that  starts, 
■tart'ful,  a.  Apt  to  start  ;  skit¬ 
tish.  Rare.  —  start'fol-ness,  n. 
star  time-  Sidereal  time, 
■tart'ing-ly,  adv .  of  starting. 
start 'ish,  a.  Skittish  Colloq. 
Btar'tl.  Startle.  /?</*.  Sp. 
star'tld  Startled.  Ref.  Sp. 
star'tler  (star'tlSr),  n.  One  that 
startles.  [tlino.I 

star'tling-ly,  adv.  of  star] 
atar'tliBh  (-tlTsh),  a.  Skittish. 
Colloq. 

atart'meaP,  adv.  [start  + 
-meal.  ]  By  starts.  Obs. 
startnaked,  a.  Stark-naked.  Obs. 
star  tulip  The  Mariposa  lily- 
start'-up7,  a.  Upstart.  Rare. 


start'-up',  v.  1.  An  upstart.  Obs. 

2.  A  kind  of  high  rustic  shoe  or 
half-boot.  Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 
start' while',  n.  An  instant ;  a 
moment.  Obs.  [starts.  Rare.  I 
8tart'y,  a.  Subject  to  nervous | 
starv.  Starve.  R.  Sp.  [tion. 
StarvationDundaB  .  See  ST  a  kva-  | 
starvd.  Starved.  Ref.  Sp. 
starve'a'cre,  n.  f  starve  4-  acre.] 
Hunger  weed.  Dial.  Eng. 
starv'en  (dial,  stiir'v’n  ;  sta'-). 
Obs.  p.  p.  of  starve. — p.a.  a 
Starved.  Obs.  b  Chilled.  Dial. 
Eng. 

starv'er,  w.  One  who  starves. 
Btar'ward  (star'  w5rd), a.  8c  adv 
See -ward.  [See  star,  n.,5h.  I 
star  wind'ing(  wTn'dYng).  Elec.  | 
star  worm.  A  gephyrean  worm. 


bly  to  abnormal  resistance  of  the  capillary  walls.  It  is  ob¬ 
served  in  the  capillaries  in  inflammation.  c- 
Sta'tant  (sta'tant),  a.  [L.  stare ,  staturn ,  Ur 
stand.]  Her.  In  a  standing  position. 

State  (stat),  ».  [ME.  stat ,  OF.  estat,  F.  etat , 
fr.  L.  status  a  standing,  position,  fr.  stare , 
statum ,  to  stand.  See  stand  ;  cf.  estate, 
status.]  1.  Mode  or  condition  of  being  ; 
position  ;  nature  ;  condition. 

What  is  called  a  state  of  society  is  the  simul¬ 
taneous  state  of  all  the  greater  social  facts  or  Ljon  Statant 
phenomena.  J.  S.  Mill. 

2.  Condition  with  reference  to  wealth,  social  position,  etc.; 
estate ;  standing  ;  rank  ;  quality. 

Can  this  imperious  lord  forget  to  reign. 

Quit  all  his  state ,  descend,  and  serve  again  ?  Pope. 

3.  Condition  of  living  ;  specif.,  elaborate  style  or  condition 
befitting  a  person  of  rank  and  wealth  ;  hence,  formal 
dignity,  pomp,  or  the  like  ;  as,  a  royal  progress  in  state. 

Where  least  of  state  there  most  of  love  is  shown.  Drydcn. 

4.  A  property  or  possession  ;  estate.  Obs.,  exc.  :  Dial. 
Eng.  Land  owned  and  cultivated  by  a  yeoman  living  on  it. 

5.  =  estate,  8.  Obs. 

6.  A  chair  with  a  canopy  above  it,  often  on  a  dais  and  in¬ 
dicative  of  rank  or  majesty  ;  a  seat  of  dignity  ;  a  throne  ; 
also,  the  canopy  itself.  Obs. 

7.  Highest  condition  ;  acme  ;  height.  Obs. 

8  A  person  of  high  rank,  as  a  noble.  Obs.  or  Archaic. 

9.  Any  body  of  persons  constituting  a  special  class  or  body 
in  a  community  or  state  ;  an  estate.  Cf.  estate,  n.,  G. 

10.  A  government  not  monarchical,  as  a  republic.  Obs. 

11.  pi.  The  bodies  that  constitute  the  legislature  of  a 
country  ;  estates ;  as,  the  *S7ates-General  of  Holland. 

12.  A  political  body,  or  body  politic ;  any  body  of  people  oc¬ 
cupying  a  definite  territory  and  politically  organized  under 
one  government,  esp.  one  that  is  a  sovereign,  or  not  sub¬ 
ject  to  external  control.  Cf.  commonwealth,  2,  nation,  4. 

13.  [often  cap.]  Any  of  a  number  of  commonwealths,  or 
bodies  politic,  constituting  a  sovereign  state  (in  sense  12) 
by  their  union  under  a  constitution  prescribing  the  powers 
of  the  federal  government  and  the  relations  of  the  constit¬ 
uent  commonwealths  to  it  and  to  each  other,  as  in  the 
United  States,  the  Commonwealth  of  Australia,  and  the 
German  Empire.  The  states  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada 
are  technically  provinces  ;  those  of  Switzerland,  cantoris. 

14.  The  territory  or  the  government  of  a  state  (in  sense 
12  or  13) ;  also,  the  entity  collectively  constituted  by  the 
body  politic,  territory,  and  government  of  a  6tate. 

Syn.  —  Mode,  circumstances,  case,  plight,  predicament.  — 
State,  condition,  situation.  State  is  the  general  word, 
and  denotes  mode  of  existence;  condition,  commonly  more 
specific  than  state,  often  refers  to*an  object  considered 
esp.  in  and  for  itself ;  situation  denotes  state  esp.  with 
reference  to  external  objects  and  influences  ;  but  the  three 
words  are  often  used  with  little  distinction  ;  as,  the  slate 
(cf.  the  condition)  of  one’s  health  ;  the  condition  of  one’s 
clothes;  an  embarrassing  situation.  See  predicament. 

In  a  state  of  nature,  a  Naked  as  when  born  ;  nude,  b  In  a 
condition  of  sin  ;  unregenerate,  c  Untamed  ;  uncivilized. 
—  b.  account  system,  Penol.,  that  system  of  prison  discipline 
in  which  prison  industries  are  carried  on  by  the  state  as 
proprietor, the  state  owning  the  shops, furnishing  the  tools, 
working  capital,  and  raw  material, managing  the  work,  and 
selling  the  products. —states  of  matter.  Physics, the  different 
states  of  aggregation  of  substances.  Three  are  commonly 
recognized:  the  solid,  liquid,  and  gaseous  or  aeriform  states. 
A  fourth  state  of  matter  (so  called  by  Sir  William  Crookes) 
is  shown  by  highly  exhausted  gases.  See  radiometer.  2.— 
S.  of  the  Church.  See  Papal  States.  —  the  States,  a  The 
Netherlands,  b  The  United  States  of  America. 

State,  v.  t.  ;  stat'ed  (stat'Sd) ;  stat'ing  (stat'Tng).  1.  To 
set  ;  settle  ;  fix  ;  establish  ;  a«,  a  stated  time. 

2.  To  endow  with  or  as  with  an  estate.  Obs.  Ac  R. 

3.  To  express  the  particulars  of  ;  to  set  forth  in  detail  or 
in  gross  ;  to  narrate  ;  recite  ;  report ;  as,  to  slate  the  facts 
of  a  case,  one’s  opinion,  etc. 

State'craft'  (stat'kraft'),  n.  The  art  of  conducting  state 
affairs  ;  state  management  ;  statesmanship. 

Stat'ed  (stat'Sd),  p.  a.  Settled  ;  established  ;  regular, 
stated  case.  Law.  =  CASE  stated.  —  b.  clerk,  in  the  Presby¬ 
terian  churches  of  the  United  States,  the  secretary  of  a 
court.  —  8  supply,  Eccl.,  a  clergyman  employed  to  supply 
a  pulpit  for  a  definite  time,  but  not  settled  as  a  pastor.  U.  S. 
state'house/  (-hous'),  n.,  or  state  house.  The  building 
in  which  a  State  legislature  sits  ;  a  State  capitol.  U.  S. 
State'ly,  a. ;  state'li-er  (-11-er) ;  state'li-est.  [Cf.  D. 
siatelijk.  See  state  ; -ly.]  Evincing  state,  or  lofty  dignity, 
as  in  proportions,  manner,  carriage,  style,  or  the  like  ;  as, 
stately  manners,  temples  ;  a  stately  gait ;  stately  style. 

Syn.  —  Majestic,  grand,  august,  magnificent,  imposing. 
Stately,  adv.  Majestically  ;  loftily.  Milton. 

State'ment  (-ment),  n.  1.  Act  of  stating,  reciting,  or  pre¬ 
senting,  orally  or  on  paper  ;  as,  the  statement  of  a  case. 

2.  That  which  is  stated  ;  an  embodiment  in  words  of  facts 
or  opinions  ;  a  narrative  ;  recital ;  report ;  account ;  rela¬ 
tion.  “  Admirable  perspicuity  of  statement."  Brougham. 

3.  An  abstract  of  an  account  showing  the  balance  due. 

4.  Law.  See  declaration,  4. 

5.  pi.  Any  of  various  sizes  of  paper.  See  paper,  Table. 
statement  of  claim,  Laiv,  under  English  statutory  pleading, 
the  plaintiff’s  first  pleading,  answering  to  the  common-law 
declaration.  —  s.  of  defense  or  defence,  Lau\  under  English 
statutory  pleading,  the  defendant’s  first  pleading  on  an  is¬ 
sue  of  fact,  corresponding  to  the  common-law  answer. 

State'-owned'  (-ond'),  a.  Owned  by  a  state  ;  —  applied 
esp.  to  commercial  or  industrial  enterprises. 

State  paper,  a  An  official  paper  relating  to  the  Interests 
or  government  of  a  state,  b  A  newspaper  in  which  legal 
notices  may  or  must  be  published  under  state  laws. 


State  prison.  Also  state’s  prison,  a  A  prison  maintained 

by  the  state,  esp.  one  for  politicarottenders  or  for  persons 
confined  for  reasons  of  state,  b  Usually  State  prison  In 
the  United  States,  any  prison  maintained  in  a  State  under 
State  laws,  including  a  county  jail,  a  State  penitentiary, 
reformatory,  etc. ;  usually,  specif.,  the  prison  or  peniten¬ 
tiary  for  the  imprisonment  of  persons  convicted  of  the 
more  serious  grade  or  grades  of  crime,  or  felonies,  as  dis¬ 
tinguished  from  the  reformatory,  county  jails,  city  jails, 
lock-ups,  etc.,  in  which  misdemeanants  and  other  crimi¬ 
nals  of  lower  grade  are  confined,  or  persons  not  criminals 
are  detained.  Cf.  felony,  penitentiary,  8. 

State  prisoner.  A  prisoner  confined  under  the  laws  or 
authority  of  a  state ;  esp.,  one  in  confinement,  or  under 
arrest,  for  a  political  offense  or  for  reasons  of  state. 
Sta'ter  (sta'ter),  n.  [L.  stater,  Gr.  marr/p.]  Antiq.  a  A 
gold  coin  of  Persia  ( daric )  and  the  principal  gold  coin  of 
various  ancient  Greek  states.  The  Attic  stater,  and  also 
that  of  Philip  of  Macedon,  weighed  about  133  grains  (8.6 
grams),  equivalent,  in  fine  gold,  to  about  $5.72  (£1  3s.  6d.). 
There  was  also  a  double  stater,  b  A  silver  coin  of  various 
values,  esp.,  in  later  times,  the  Attic  silver  tetradrachm. 
State  rights,  or  States’  rights  U.  S.  The  rights  under 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  inhering  in  the  sepa¬ 
rate  States.  The  Democratic  party  and  its  predecessors 
have  generally  leaned  toward  a  strictly  limiting  construc¬ 
tion  of  the  Constitution  respecting  the  rights  transferred 
under  it  from  the  States  to  the  Federal  government;  while 
the  Republican  party  and  its  predecessors  have  generally 
leaned  toward  a  liberal  construction.  The  right  of  a  State 
to  secede  peaceably  and  at  will  was  claimed  by  the  South¬ 
ern  States  before  and  during  the  Civil  War,  but  the  out¬ 
come  of  the  war  decided  the  claim  in  the  negative. 
State'room'  (stat 'room'),  n.  1.  An  apartment  of  state  in 
a  palace  or  great  house  ;  —  in  this  sense,  written  stale  room. 
2  An  individual  apartment  on  board  a  vessel ;  also,  a  some- 
w  hat  similar  apartment  in  a  railroad  car. 

State’s  evidence  (stats).  Law.  Evidence  for  the  govern¬ 
ment  or  the  people ;  —  chiefly  in  to  turn  state's  evidence. 
U.  S.  See  king’s  evidence. 

States'-Gen'er-al  (stats'jgn'er-ftl),  n.  1.  In  France,  be¬ 
fore  the  Revolution,  the  assembly  of  the  three  orders  (the 
clergy,  the  nobility,  and  the  third  estate). 

2.  The  Netherlands.  See  legislature. 

States'man  (-man),  n.;  pi.  -men  (-mtfn).  [slate's,  gen.  of 
state  -f-  man  ;  cf.  D.  staatsman,  G.  staatsmann.]  1.  A  man 
versed  in  the  principles  and  art  of  government;  esp.,  one 
who  shows  unusual  wisdom  in  treating  or  directing  great 
public  matters ;  also,  a  man  actually  occupied  with  the 
affairs  of  government  and  influential  in  shaping  its  policy. 
2.  The  owner  o i  a  state  (see  state,  n.,  5) ;  a  yeoman  who 
farms  and  livec  on  his  own  land.  Dial.  Eng. 

Syn.  —  See  politician. 

states'man-like7  (-Ilk'),  a.  Having  the  manner  or  wisdom 
of  statesmen  ;  befitting  a  statesman. 

State  socialism.  A  form  of  socialism,  esp.  advocated  in 
Germany,  which,  w  hile  retaining  the  right  of  private  prop¬ 
erty  and  the  institution  of  the  family  and  other  features  of 
the  present  form  of  the  state,  would  intervene  by  various 
measures  intended  to  give  or  maintain  equality  of  oppor¬ 
tunity,  as  compulsory  state  insurance,  old-age  pensions, 
etc.,  answering  closely  to  the  socialism  of  the  chair. 

State  sword  A  sword  used  on  occasions  of  state,  being 
borne  before  a  sovereign  by  an  attendant  of  high  rank. 
Stat'ic  (stSt'Tk)  )  a.  [Gr.  oTtm/eo?  causing  to  stand, 
Stati  cal  (-T-kal)  (  skilled  in  weighing,  fr.  iardvcu  to  cause 
to  stand  :  cf.  F.  statique.  See  stand  ;  cf.  stage.]  1.  Act¬ 
ing  by  mere  weight  without  motion  ;  as,  statical  pressure. 

2.  Pertaining  to  bodies  at  rest  or  in  equilibrium. 

3.  Pertaining  to  passive,  as  disting,  from  active,  elements, 
or  to  pure  qualities  or  quantities  apart  from  their  mutual 
operation. 

4.  Econ.  a  Dealing  with  absolute  quantities  of  goods  or 
money,  such  as  capital,  rather  than  with  rates  of  move¬ 
ment  from  hand  to  hand,  such  as  income,  b  Less  correctly, 
but  oftener,  dealing  with  problems  as  they  present  them¬ 
selves  in  a  stable  state  of  society. 

static  ataxia,  Med.,  nervous  disorder  marked  by  the  inabil¬ 
ity  to  stand  steady  in  the  dark  or  when  the  eyes  are  closed. 

—  b.  converter,  a  converter  the  parts  of  which  are  station¬ 
ary  ;  a  static  transformer.  —  b.  electricity.  See  electricity. 

—  8.  energy,  Mech.,  energy  due  to  position  or  strain  ;  poten¬ 
tial  energy.  —  b.  hysteresis,  Magnetism,  hysteresis  in  which 
the  magnetization  of  iron  has  different  values  for  increas¬ 
ing  ana  for  decreasing  magnetizing  forces,  irrespective  of 
any  time  lag.  Cf .  viscous  hysteresis.  —  b.  induction,  Elec., 
electrostatic  induction.  See  induction,  6.  —  b.  metamor- 

?hlsm.  See  metamorphism,  2.  —  b.  moment,  the  product  of  a 
orce  into  its  leverage.  See  moment  of  a  force,  under  mo¬ 
ment.—  b.  sensation,  Psychol.,  sensation  due  to  bodily  posi¬ 
tion.  —  a.  stability,  the  moment  of  the  force  with  which  a 
floating  body,  or  a  body  mounted  with  freedom  of  rotation 
about  an  axis,  when  displaced  from  its  position  of  equilib¬ 
rium  tends  to  return  to  the  same.  —  s.  transformer,  Elec., 
a  transformer  having  no  moving  parts.  See  transformer. 
Stat'i-ce  (stSt'T-se),  n.  [NL.  fr.  L.,  a  kind  of  astringent 
herb,  Gr.  (nanny .  See  static.]  Bot.  a  A  genus  of  plum- 
bacinaceous  plants  of  north  temperate  regions.  They  are 
tufted  acaulescent  herbs  with  narrow  leaves,  and  long 
scapes  bearing  heads  of  pink,  purple,  or  white  flowers.  S. 
armeria  is  the  thrift,  or  sea  pink,  b  Syn.  of  limonium,  2. 
Stat'iCS  (st&t'Tks),  n.  [Cf.  F.  statique ,  Gr.  rnar ucy  the  art 
of  weighing,  fr.  manKo* .  See  static.]  That  branch  of 
mechanics  which  treats  of  the  equilibrium  of  forces,  or  re¬ 
lates  to  bodies  as  held  at  rest  by  the  forces  acting  on 
them; —  distinguished  from  dynamics.  See  mechanics. 
Sta'tion  (sta'slmn),  n.  [ME.  siacion,  OF.  stacion,  estacion, 
F.  station ,  fr.  L.  statio,  fr.  stare,  statum,  to  stand.  See 
stand.]  1.  Act  or  manner  of  standing  ;  attitude  or  pose 
in  standing  ;  posture.  Rare.  Shak. 


stas.  Obs.  pi.  of  STATE, 
stash  (stftsh  ;  stAsh),  v.  i.  Sr  t. 
To  stop.  Dial.  Eng.  Sf  Slang. 
stash'ie  (stash 'Y),  n.  Sr  v.  [Cf. 
Gael,  stairseach  noisy.)  Banter; 
frolic  ;  quarrel.  Scot. 
8ta'si-arch(sta'sY-iirk),«.  [Gr. 
crTa<riap\o<;.]  Archrebel.  Obs. 
stass'furt-ite  (s  t  A  s'f  5  r  t-T  t ; 
ghtiis'fcfort-U),  n.  [From  Stass- 
fiirt,  Prussia,  where  it  is  found.] 
Mm.  A  massive  boracite. 

stat.  4  state.  [statutes.] 
gtafc.  Abbr.  Statuary  ;  statue  ;| 
stat'a-ble  (stAt'd-b’l),  a.  That 
can  be  stated. 

Sta'tal  (sta'tdl),  a.  Of  or  pert, 
to  a  State,  as  dieting,  from  the 
Federalgovernment. /?are.  U.S. 


ata-ta'ri-an  (std-ta'rY-<Tn),  a. 
Statary.  Obs.  —  sta-ta'ri-an-ly, 
adv.  Obs. 

Bta'ta  ry  (sta'ta-rY),  a.  [L. 
sta  tar  ins  standing  fast.)  Fixed; 
settled:  steady .  Obs.  [Large.] 
Stat.  at  L.  Abbr.  Statutes  at | 
state,  a.  Stately.  Obs. 
state,  n.  A  statement.  Rare. 
state,  v.  i.  To  assume  or  keep 
state  or  dignity  ;  —  with  if.  Obs. 
state'a-ble.  Var.  of  statable. 
state  criminal.  One  who  has 
committed  a  crime,  as  treason, 
against  the  state;  a  political 
criminal:  also.f/.  ^..sometimes, 
one  convicted  of  a  crime  under  a 
State  law.  [ment,  4.  U.  *5\| 
State  Department.  See  depart-| 
stat'ed  ly,  adv.  of  stated. 


state'fnl,  a.  Stately.  Obs. 

state'hood,  n.  See -hood. 
atate'less.  a.  See  -less. 
state'like',  a.  Stately.  Obs. 
state'li-ly  (stat'lY-lY),  adv.  of 
stately.  See -ly 
state'li-ness,  n.  See  -ness. 
state'mon'ger  (stat'mtii)yg?r), 
n.  One  versed  in  politics,  or  a 
dabbler  in  state  affairs, 
state  point.  Thermodyn.  A  point 
on  an  indicator  diagram,  whose 
ordinates  represent  the  state,  as 
to  pressure  and  volume,  of  the 
working  substance.  [states. I 
Btat'er  (stat'?r),  n.  One  th at  | 
states'man-ly.o.  Statesmanlike. 
stateB 'man-ship,  r».  See -ship 
states' wom'an  (-wdbm'dn),  n.  ; 
/»/.  -women  (-wYm'tfn  ;  -Yn).  A 


woman  with  statesmanlike  qual¬ 
ities.  Rare.  [cal  offense.  | 
state  trial.  A  trial  for  a  politi-} 
stathe.  Var.  of  staith. 
stathel.  a.  Stable.  Obs. 
stath'el  (sta  th'’l),  n.  [AS. 
staftol.]  Foundation;  base;  al¬ 
so.  position  ;  site.  Cf.  stance. 
Obs.  or  Scot.  Sr  Dial.  Eng. 
stath'el.  v.  t.  To  establish  ;  to 
make  stable.  Obs.  [05s. | 

stath'el-fast,  a.  Stable  ;  firm.| 
stath'el  ness.  7?.  Stability.  Obs. 
Btath'mo-graph  (stftth'mfJ- 
grAf),  n  [Gr.  aTa6p.r)  a  measur¬ 
ing  line  -|-  -graph.]  A  device  to 
record  the  speed  of  a  railroad 
train. 

8tat'l-cal-ly,  adv.  of  statical. 


food  foot  •  out  oil ;  chair  ;  go  ;  sing,  ii)k  ;  then,  thin;  nature,  verdure  (250) ;  K  =  chin  G.  icli,  ach  (144) ;  bon  ;  yet;  zli  =  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Gcidk. 
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STATUTE 


2.  A  state  of  standing  or  rest ;  equilibrium.  Obs. 

3.  The  spot  or  place  where  anytliing  stands,  esp.  where  a 
person  or  thing  habitually  stands,  comes  to  a  stand,  or  is 
appointed  to  remain  for  a  time  ;  as,  the  station  of  a  sen¬ 
tinel  ;  the  station  of  a  lire  engine  ;  a  police  station. 

4.  Specif.  :  a  A  regular  stopping  place  in  a  stage  or  rail¬ 
road  route,  for  the  convenience  of  passengers,  taking  in  fuel, 
moving  freight,  etc.  ;  also,  by  extension,  the  building  or 
buildings  connected  with  such  a  stopping  place;  a  depot, 
b  Surveying.  The  spot  at  which  an  instrument  is  planted 
or  observations  are  made,  c  In  Australasia,  a  sheep  run  or 
cattle  run,  with  its  buildings;  also,  the  homestead  and 
buildings  belonging  to  such  a  rim.  d  A  place  or  region  to 
which  a  government  ship  or  fleet  is  assigned  for  duty,  e 
The  correct  position  of  a  vessel  in  a  squadron,  f  Mining. 
An  enlargement  in  a  shaft  or  gallery,  used  as  a  landing,  or 
passing  place,  or  for  the  accommodation  of  a  pump,  tank, 
etc.  See  mine,  lllust.  g  In  India,  the  place  where  the 
British  military  or  civil  officers  in  a  district  reside. 

5.  Eccl.  Uses,  a  More  fully  station  day.  In  the  early  church 
and  in  the  Eastern  Church,  the  fast  of  Wednesday  and  of 
Friday,  in  memory  of  the  condemnation  of  Christ  by  the 
council,  and  of  his  passion,  b  R.  C.  Ch.  Orig.,a  church 
in  which  the  procession  of  the  clergy  halted  on  stated  days 
to  say  stated  prayers  ;  hence,  a  church  in  the  city  of  Rome 
appointed  to  have  the  office  performed  in  it  daily  in  Lent, 
on  the  ember  days,  and  on  the  solemn  feasts,  c  One  of 
the  places  at  which  ecclesiastical  processions  or  pilgrims 
pause  to  perform  an  act  of  devotion,  as  the  tomb  of  a  mar¬ 
tyr,  or  some  similarly  consecrated  spot,  d  R.  C.  Ch.  A 
church  in  which  indulgences  were  granted  on  certain  days. 

6  Short  for  station  of  the  cross ,  below,  f  A  priest’s  stay 
with  a  parishioner  to  confess  the  neighbors.  Ire. 

6.  Post  assigned  ;  sphere  of  duty  or  occupation. 

7-  Situation ;  position ;  location ;  as,  to  take  up  one’s 
station  near  the  front. 

8.  Bot.  The  exact  spot  at  which  a  given  species  or  speci¬ 
men  is  found  or  collected.  Cf.  habitat,  1. 

9.  Astron.  =  stationary  point. 

10.  Social  standing  or  condition  of  life  ;  state  ;  rank. 

Sy n.  —  Station,  depot.  The  use  of  depot  as  a  synonym 
for  (railroad)  station  is  contrary  to  the  best  usage, 
station  of  the  cross  [often  cap.], Eccl.,  any  of  a  series, usually 
14,  of  representations  (images  or  pictures)  of  the  successive 
stages  of  Christ’s  passion  in  a  church  or,  sometimes,  on 
roads  leading  to  some  church  or  shrine.  In  the  Roman 
Catholic,  Anglican,  and  some  other  churches,  each  repre¬ 
sentation  has  a  particular  office  to  be  said  at  it. 

Sta'tion  (sta'sliwn),  v.  t.  ;  -tioned  (-slrnnd) ;  -tion-ing.  To 
appoint  or  assign  to  a  post,  place,  office,  or  the  like  ;  as,  to 
station  troops  at  the  right ;  to  station  a  sentinel. 
Sta'tion-a-ry  (-a-rT),  a.  [Cf.  F.  stationnaire ,  L.  slaliona- 
rius  belonging  to  a  post  or  station.  Cf .  stationer.]  1.  Fixed 
in  a  certain  station,  place,  course,  manner  of  thinking,  or 
the  like  ;  not  moving  or  appearing  to  move  ;  stable  ;  fixed. 

Charles  Wesley,  who  is  a  more  stationary  man.  Southey. 

2.  Not  changing  state  or  condition  ;  neither  improving  nor 
getting  worse  ;  unchanging,  either  for  good  or  bad. 
stationary  air,  Physiol .,  the  air  which  under  ordinary  cir¬ 
cumstances  does  not  leave  the  lungs  in  respiration.  — a. 
curve,  Math.,  a  curve  the  integral  along  an  arc  of  which 
may  be  a  maximum  or  aminimum;  an  extremal.—  a.  engine, 
a  steam  engine  permanently  placed;  specif.,  a  factory 
engine.  —  s.  motion,  Mech.,  the  motion  of  a  material  sys¬ 
tem  such  that  the  sum  of  the  moments  of  inertia  of  the 
system  about  three  rectangular  axes  through  its  center  of 
mass  never  varies  by  more  than  small  quantities  from  a 
constant  value.  —  a.  point,  Astron.,  that  point  in  a  planers 
apparent  path  among  the  stars  where  for  a  brief  time  it 
seems  to  be  motionless.  —  s.  tangent.  See  inflection,  5.  — 
8.  transformer.  Elec.  See  transformer.  —  a.  wave,  Physics , 
a  vibration  between  fixed  points,  or  nodes. 

Sta'tion-a-ry,  n.  ;  pi.  -RIES  (-rlz).  One  that  is  stationary 
or  tends  to  remain  in  one  place,  condition,  or  the  like. 
Sta'tlon-er  (-er),  n.  [ME.  stacy onere  bookseller,  LL.  sta- 
tionarius ,  prob.  through  OF.  Cf.  stationary,  a.]  1.  A 

bookseller  or  publisher  ;  —  formerly  so  called  from  his  oc¬ 
cupying  a  station  in  the  market  place  or  elsewhere.  Obs. 
2.  One  who  sells  paper,  pens,  quills,  inkstands,  pencils, 
blank  books,  and  other  articles  used  in  writing. 

Station  error.  The  difference  between  the  geodetic  and 
the  astronomical  latitude  or  longitude  of  a  place. 

Sta'tion  ers’  Hall  (sta'slmn-erz).  The  hall  of  the  guild  of 
stationers  (i.  e.,  booksellers  or  publishers)  of  London,  now 
near  Ludgate  Hill.  This  guild  for  nearly  three  hundred 

Sears  regulated  the  publication  of  all  books  in  England. 

egistration  at  Stationers’  Hall,  while,  since  the  copyright 
lawr  of  1842,  not  compulsory,  is  necessary  before  taking  pro¬ 
ceedings  in  respect  of  infringement  of  copyright. 

Sta'tion  er-y  (-er-T),  n.  The  articles  usually  sold  by  sta¬ 
tioners,  asr  paper,  pens,  ink,  quills,  blank  books,  etc. 
Sta'tion-er-y,  a.  Belonging  to,  or  sold  by,  a  stationer. 
Station  pointer.  Sun'.  &  Navig.  An  instrument  having 
three  arms,  the  two  outer  ones  adjustable  and  the  inner 
fixed  at  the  zero  of  a  circle,  used  for  locating  on  a  chart 
the  position  of  a  place  from  wdiich  the  angles  subtended 
by  three  distant  objects,  whose  positions  are  known,  have 
been  observed.  See  three-point  problem. 
sta-tis'ti-cal  (sta-tis'tl-kal),  a.  [Cf.  F .statistique.]  Of  or 
pertaining  to  statistics.  —  sta-tis'ti-cal-ly ,  adv. 
stat  is  ti'cian  (stSt'Ts-tTsh'an),  n.  [Cf.  F.  statisticien .] 
One  versed  in,  or  engaged  in  compiling,  statistics, 
sta-tis'tics  (sta-tTs'tTks),  n.  [Cf.  F.  statistique ,  G.  stalis- 
tik.  See  state,  n.]  1.  (Construed  as  sin g.  ;  see  -ics.)  The 
science  of  the  collection  and  classification  of  facts  on  the 
basis  of  relative  number  or  occurrence  as  a  ground  for  in¬ 
duction  ;  systematic  compilation  of  instances  for  the  infer¬ 
ence  of  general  truths. 

2.  (Construed  as  pi.)  Classified  facts  respecting  the  condi¬ 
tion  in  various  respects  of  the  people  in  a  state,  or  respect¬ 
ing  any  particular  class  or  interest ;  esp.,  those  facts  which 
can  be  stated  in  numbers,  or  in  tables  of  numbers. 


Stat'O-  (stSt'o-).  Combining  form  from  Greek  arar6<;, 
standing,  fixed,  from  larava i,  to  make  to  stand. 
Stat'O-blast  (-blJst),  n.  [Gr.  oraTo?  standing  (i.  e.,  remain¬ 
ing)  -f-  -blast.']  Zodl.  a  In  many  fresh- water  Polyzoa,  a  bud 
or  germ  developed  in  the  body, 
in  a  chitinous  envelope,  and 
generally  serving  to  preserve  the 
species  in  winter,  bursting  and 
developing  in  spring,  b  In  cer¬ 
tain  sponges,  a  somewhat  analo¬ 
gous  internal  bud ;  a  gemmule. 

Sta'tor  (sta'ttfr;  stSt'er),  n. 

Mach.  A  stationary  part  in  or 
about  which  another  part  (the 
rotor)  revolves,  esp.  when  both  Statoblast  of  a  Polyzoan 
are  large;  as:  a  Elec.  The  sta-  (CWsfaieWa  vrucedo).  a 
tionary  member  of  an  electrical  Much  enlareeA  f°  6 
machine,  as  of  an  induction  mo¬ 
tor.  b  Steam  Turbine.  The  case  inclosing  a  turbine  wheel ; 
the  body  of  stationary  blades  or  nozzles.  Cf.  rotor,  2  b 
Stat'o-scope  (st2t'6-skop),  w.  [stato-  -{--scope.]  1.  Phys¬ 
ics.  I.  sensitive  form  of  aneroid  barometer  for  recording 
small  changes  in  atmospheric  pressure. 

2.  An  instrument  for  registering  the  rise  and  fall  of  a  bal¬ 
loon  or  airship  ;  —  also  erroneously  spelt  statiscope. 

Stat'U-a-ry  (st£Uu-a-rT),  n.  ;  pi.  -aries  (-rlz).  [L.  staiua- 

rius ,  n.,  fr.  statuarius ,  a.,  of  or  belonging  to  statues,  fr. 
statua  statue:  cf.  F.  statuaire.  See  statue.]  1.  One 
who  practices  the  art  of  making  statues. 

2  [L.  statuaria  (sc.  ars) :  cf.  F.  statuaire.]  The  branch 
of  sculpture  treating  of  figures  in  the  round.  Cf .  relief,  6. 

3.  A  collection  of  statues  ;  statues  collectively. 

Stat'ue  (stSt^u),  n.  [F.,  fr.  L.  statua ,  akin  to  statuere  to 

set  up,  fr.  status  a  standing,  state.  See  state,  n.]  1.  The 
likeness  of  a  living  being  sculptured  or  modeled  in  some 
solid  substance,  as  marble,  bronze,  or  wrax  ;  an  image. 

2.  A  portrait.  Obs. 

Statue  of  Liberty.  See  Liberty  Enlightening  the  World. 
Stat'ue,  v.  t.  ;  stat'ued  (stated)  ;  stat'u-ing  (st5t[u-Tng). 
To  form  a  statue  of  ;  to  make  into  a  statue.  Rare. 
Stat'ued  ( st£t[ud),  a.  Adorned  with  statues. 

Stat'ue-like'  (atSt'u-lik'),  a.  Like  a  statue  ;  motionless, 
stat  u  esque'  (-5sk'),  a.  [. statue  -f-  -esque. ]  Resembling  a 
statue ;  having  the  massive  dignity,  or  other  characteris¬ 
tics,  of  a  statue ;  as,  statuesque  limbs ;  &  statuesque  attitude. 
—  stat  u-esque'ly,  adv.  —  stat  u  esque'ness,  n. 
Statuette'  (-e t'),  n.  [F. ;  cf.  It.  statuetta.]  A  small 
statue,  usually  one  much  smaller  than  life  size.  Cf.  figurine. 
stat'ure  (sUU/ur),  n.  [F.  statute,  OF.  estature,  fr.  L.  sta- 
tura,  originally,  an  upright  posture  ;  hence,  height  or  size 
of  the  body,  fr.  stare ,  statum,  to  stand.  See  stand.] 

1.  The  natural  height  of  an  animal  body; — generally 
used  of  the  human  body  ;  as,  a  man  of  great  stature. 

2.  Growth;  form  ;  figure. 

3.  A  statue.  Eiron.  &  Obs. 

Sta'tUS  (sta'tfts),7i.  [L.  See  state.]  1.  Law.  The  condition 

of  a  person  by  which  the  nature  of  his  legal  personality  is 
determined,  and  therefore  the  nature  of  the  legal  relations 
to  the  state  or  to  other  persons  into  which  he  may  enter, 
including,  as  commonly  used,  a  person’s  condition  arising 
out  of  age  (as  infancy  or  wardship),  sex  (as  marriage), 
mental  incapacity,  crime,  alienage,  or  public  station. 

2.  a  State  or  condition  of  a  person,  b  Position  of  affairs. 

3.  Finance.  The  period  or  time  for  which  an  annuity  is 
limited  to  be  paid  as  determined  by  the  continuance  or 
permanence  of  an  assigned  thing  or  things. 


(I  status  in  quo  (kwo),  II  a.  quo  [L.,  state  in  which],  the  state 
m  which  anything  is  ;  the  state  existing.  Hence,  II  status  quo 
ante  bellum,  the  state  existing  before  the  war,  used  esp.  with 
reference  to  restoration  to  former  rights  of  those  affected 
by  the  war.  Cf.  postliminium,  and  uti  possidetis. 

Stat'U-ta-ble  (stSt/u-td-b’l),  a.  Made,  introduced,  or  im¬ 
posed,  by  statute  ;  statutory ;  also,  made  or  being  in  con¬ 
formity  to  statute  ;  standard. —  stat'U-ta-bly,  adv. 

stat'ute  (stStt/ut),  n.  [ME.  statut,  OF.  (e)statut,  F.  statut, 
LL.  statutum,  f r.  L.  statutus ,  p.  p.  of  statuere  to  set,  station, 
ordain,  fr.  status  position,  station,  fr.  stare,  statum,  to 
stand.  See  stand;  cf.  constitute,  destitute.]  1.  Some¬ 
thing  settled  or  fixed  by  a  conference  between  the  parties 
interested  ;  an  agreement ;  covenant.  Obs. 

2.  Something  laid  down  or  declared  as  fixed  or  established  ; 
hence  :  a  A  law  enacted  by,  or  by  the  authority  of,  the 
supreme  legislative  branch  of  a  government,  esp.  of  a  repre¬ 
sentative  government ;  the  written  will  of  the  legislaturt 
expressed  with  all  the  requisite  forms  of  legislation  ;  —  of¬ 
ten  used  in  distinction  from  the  common,  or  unwritten,  law 
(see  common  law  b).  Cf. edict,  1;  decree,  4;  ordinance,  3  d; 
constitution,  6,  etc.  In  works  on  international  law  and  in 
the  Roman  law,  statute  is  sometimes  used  as  embracing  all 
laws  imposed  by  competent  authority,  these  being  divided 
into  statutes  real, applying  to  immovables;  statutes  personal, 
to  movables;  and  statutes  mixed,  to  both  classes  of  property. 
In  England  Parliament  may  give  its  acts  full  force  and  va¬ 
lidity  as  statutes  without  the  assent  of  the  crown,  though 
in  practice  all  statutes  are  promulgated  by  the  crown ;  but 
in  republican  forms  of  government  the  acts  of  the  legisla¬ 
ture  generally  require  the  assent  of  the  chief  executive,  as 
the  President,  in  the  United  States,  for  a  Federal  statute, 
or  the  governor  of  a  State  fora  State  statute  (cf.  veto).  At 
the  common  law  a  statute  took  effect  by  relation  back  to 
the  first  day  of  the  session  at  which  it  w  as  enacted,  but  the 
act  of  33  Geo.  III.  c.  13  provided  that  acts  should,  unless 
otherwise  provided,  take  effect  from  the  date  of  the  royal 
assent.  In  the  United  States,  generally,  an  act  takes  effect 
from  the  date  of  the  final  act  necessary  to  its  enactment, 
unless,  as  is  usual,  the  statute  itself  fixes  the  time  of  its 
taking  effect.  Cf.  expost  facto  law.  Formerly  in  England 
all  statutes  were  originated  by  a  petition  presenting  meas¬ 
ures  to  the  king  for  his  granting.  Now,  except  private 
bills  in  English  law,  statutes  are  originally  expressed,  both 
in  English  and  American  law',  in  the  form  of  a  bill  which  is 


presented  to  the  legislature  for  enactment  and  passed  for 
the  assent  of  the  king  or  executive,  b  An  act  of  a  corpo¬ 
ration  or  of  its  founder  intended  as  a  permanent  rule  or 
law  ;  as,  the  statutes  of  a  university. 

3.  An  annual  assemblage  of  farming  servants  at  a  fair  where 
they  are  hired;  —  called  also  statute  fair.  Cf .  2d  mop,  2.  Eng. 

4.  A  statue.  Obs.  &  Erron. 

5.  Short  for:  a  statute  merchant  (see  Statute  of  Mer¬ 
chants).  b  STATUTE  8TAPLE. 

Syn.  —  Act,  regulation,  edict,  decree. 

Bloody  Statute,  the  Act  of  the  Six  Articles  (see  under  six, a.): 

—  sometimes  so  called  in  allusion  to  the  penalties  attached 
to  speaking  or  w  riting  against  the  Articles.  —  Stat'ute  de 
Do'nis  Con-dP ti-o-nal'i-bus  (kbn-dlslPT-o-nai'T-bus),  or,  usu¬ 
ally,  Statute  de  Donis  [L.  dr  donis  condihonalibus  concerning 
conditional  gifts],  Law,  the  act  of  13  Edw.  I .  c.  1  (1285),  often 
called  Statute  of  Westminster  II.,  procured  to  be  passed  by 
the  nobility  to  put  an  end  to  the  construction  of  conditional 
fees  which  enaoled  the  donee  of  the  fee  (by  aliening  upon 
performance  of  the  condition)  to  defeat  the  limitation. 
The  statute  provided  that  the  will  of  the  donor  should  be 
observed  according  to  the  form  of  the  gif  t,  taking  away  the 
power  of  absolute  alienation,  and  providing  that  upon  fail¬ 
ure  of  the  issue  to  whom  the  estate  was  limited  the  estate 
should  revert  to  the  donor  or  his  heirs.  This  resulted  in 
the  modern  fee  tail,  and  the  great  estates  built  up  by  it.  — 
Stat'ute  de  Re-li'gi  o'sis  (de  re-lij/T-o'sTs).  See  Statute  of 
Mortmain.  —  S.  of  Additions.  Law.  See  addition, 6,  Cit.  — a. 
of  armor  or  armour,  any  of  several  English  statutes,  esp.  the 
Assize  of  Arms  (wrnich  see) ,  relating  to  the  carrying  or  hav¬ 
ing  of  arms. — S.of  Bread  and  Ale.  =Assize  ofBread  and  Ale 
(see  Assize,  2).  —  S.  of  distribution^  statute  regulating  the 
distribution  of  decedent  estates.  —  s.  of  entail.  =  Statute 
de  Donis.  —  s  of  frauds  [often  cap.,  in  specific  use J,  Lair, the 
English  statute  29  Car.  II.  c.  3  (1676),  the  purpose  of  which  is 
expressed  to  be  to  prevent  ‘‘many  fraudulent  practices 
which  are  commonly  endeavored  to  be  upheld  by  perjury 
and  subornation  of  perjury.”  It  aims  to  do  this  by  requir¬ 
ing  proof  of  a  specific  kind,  usually  in  w  riting,  of  the  more 
important  transactions  of  business,  declaring  that  “no  ac¬ 
tion  shall  be  brought”  or  “  no  contract  shall  be  allowed  to 
be  good  ”  when  the  transaction  is  not  so  evidenced.  In 
the  United  States  each  State  has  a  statute  of  frauds,  most  of 
the  provisions  of  the  original  act  being  therein  reenacted. 
In  some  States  contracts  not  evidenced  as  required  by  the 
State  statute  are  declared  “void”  or  “invalid.”  —  S.  of 
Glouces'ter  (glos'ter).  See  Edw  ardian,  a.  —  S.  of  Laborers  or 
Labourers,  Eng.  Law,  the  act  25  Edw.  III.  c.  1  (1351),  which 
(succeeding  theBlackDeath)enacted  that  laborers  and  serv¬ 
ants  should  accept  the  same  wages  as  prevailed  in  1345,  be¬ 
fore  the  plague.  —  s.  of  limitations,  Law,  a  statute  assigning  a 
certain  time  after  which  rights  cannot  be  enforced  by  ac¬ 
tion.  See  limitation,  n.,  5  c.  —  S.  of  Marl 'bo-rough  (marl'bo- 
r u ;  m61'br u), or,  formerly,  Marl'bridge, Eng.  Hist.,  a  reenact¬ 
ment  by  the  Parliament  of  Marlborough,  m  1267,  of  the  Pro¬ 
visions  of  Oxford  and  most  of  certain  provisions  made  at 
Westminster  and  assented  to  by  the  king  in  1259.  Slight 
changes  were  made,  including  the  giving  to  the  king  of  the 
power  of  appointing  the  ministers  of  trie  crown  and  the 
sheriffs.  —  S.  of  Merchants,  an  ordinance  (13  Edw.  I.  c.  6)  of 
the  Curia  Regis  at  Acton  Burnell  (whence  it  is  also  called 
Statute  of  Ac'ton  Bur'nell  [Sk'tun  bQr'ngl])  in  1283,  designed 
for  the  better  securing  and  recovery  of  debts,  w  hich  it  pro¬ 
vided  might  be  evidenced  by  a  specially  acknowledged 
bond  (w  hich  came  to  be  called  a  statute  merchant)  of  record 
in  form  prescribed,  on  which,  if  not  paid  at  the  day,  an  ex¬ 
ecution  might  be  awarded  against  the  body,  lands,  and 
goods  of  the  debtor.  This  ordinance  of  1283  was  reenacted 
in  a  fuller  and  slightly  modified  form  by  15  Edw.  I  c.  6(1285), 
which  is  also  called  Statute  of  Merchants.  These  statutes 
were  repealed  by  the  Statute  Law  Revision  Act  of  1863-  — 

S.  of  Mer'ton  (mfir'tfm),  Eng.  Law,  a  statute,  or  body  of 
provisions,  passed  in  an  assembly  of  the  Barons  held  at 
Merton  in  Surrey  and  issued  as  law  by  Henry  III.  in  1236. 
It  amends  the  law  about  various  miscellaneous  matters,  in¬ 
cluding  conflicting  rights  of  the  lords  and  their  tenants  t« 
make  profit  of  lands,  wastes,  woods,  and  pastures.  It 
was  supplemented  by  the  Statute  of  Westminster  II.  —  S. 
of  Monopolies,  the  act  of  21  Jas.  I.  c.  3,  declaring  monopo¬ 
lies  to  be  contrary  to  the  law  of  England  and  aiming  to 
suppress  them,  with  certain  exceptions,  as  the  monopoly 
allowed  to  inventors,  made  on  grounds  of  public  policy.  — 
a.  of  mortmain,  any  of  various  English  statutes  restricting 
alienation  of  land  in  mortmain,  that  is,  to  a  corporation, 
orig.  an  ecclesiastical  corporation,  such  as  the  Stat'ute  de 
Re-IP gi-o'sis  (de  re-lTj'T-o'sts)  (7  Edw.  I.,  1279),  which  for¬ 
bade  all  alienations  in  mortmain,  the  act  of  13  Edw.  I.  c. 
32  (1285).  forbidding  such  alienation  by  common  recovery 
(which  had  been  used  to  evade  the  prior  one),  the  act  of  15 
Rich.  II.  c.  5  (1391),  forbidding  alienation  to  the  use  of  an 
ecclesiastical  coloration  except  under  the  royal  license, 
the  act  of  9  Geo.  II.  c.  36  (1736),  declaring  wills  for  charitable 
purposes  void  except  under  certain  conditions,  and  various 
other  statutes  of  later  years.  The  main  original  purpose 
of  these  statutes  was  to  preserve  to  the  lords  the  feudal 
rights  of  relief,  wardship,  marriage,  and  escheat,  which 
conveyance  in  mortmain  took  away  ;  that  of  the  later  stat¬ 
utes  is  to  prevent  undue  accumulation  of  wealth  in  the 
hands  of  corporations.  Ail  the  mortmain  acts  were  re¬ 
pealed  by  the  Mortmain  and  Charitable  Uses  Act  of  51  &  52 
Viet.  c.  42(1888),  which  consolidates  the  provisions  of,  and 
repeals,  the  earlier  acts.—  S.  of  Praemunire.  See  praemunire. 

—  S.  of  Provisors,  Eng.  Hist.,  the  statute  of  25  Edw.  III.  s.  4 
(1351),  designed  to  prevent  the  Pope  from  exercising  the 
right  of  provision  and  reservation  of,  or  presenting  to.  ben¬ 
efices  in  England.  This  and  reenactments  of  it  in  1362  and 
1390  (called  also  Statutes  of  Provisors)  were  largely  in  abey¬ 
ance  till  the  reformation  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  —  S. 
of  Qui'a  Emp-to'res  (kwi'a  Smp-to'rez)  or  Qui'a  Emp-to'res  Ter- 
ra'rum  [L.  quia  emplores  ( terrarum ),  lit.,  because  purchas¬ 
ers  (of  lands)],  Eng.  Law,  a  statute  (18  Edw .  I.,  1296)  which, 
referring  to  tenants  not  in  chief,  declared  that  every  free 
man  might  sell  his  tenement  or  any  part  of  it,  but  that  the 
feoffee  should  hold  of  the  same  lord  and  by  the  same  serv¬ 
ices  of  whom  and  by  which  the  feoffor  held.  The  effect 
of  the  statute  was  to  abolish  subinfeudation.  —  S.  of  Staple. 
See  statute  staple.  —  S.  of  Treasons,  Eng.  Hist.,  the  statute 
25  Edw.  III.  st.  5,  c.  2(1351),  defining  the  acts  constituting 
treason.  —  S.  of  Uses.  See  use.  n.—  S.  of  Wales,  the  statute 
of  12  Edw.  I.  (1284)  annexing  Wales  to  the  dominion  of  the 
crown  of  England.  —  S.  of  Westminster,  either  of  three  early 
English  statutes  respectively  made  at  Westminster  in  1275 


gta'tion-al  (sta'shan-dl),  a.  [Cf. 
L.  stationalis  stationary.]  Of  or 
pert,  to  a  station.  Rare. 
sta'tion-a-ri-ness  (-ft-rT-nifs),  n. 
See -ness.  [5  a.  | 

station  day.  See  station,  n.,\ 
station  house,  a  Police  station, 
b  Railroad  depot.  [tralia.  I 

station  hut.  =  HUT,n.,2.  d?/.s-| 
station  jack.  A  kind  of  pudding 
containing  salt  beef.  Australia. 
station  master.  One  in  charge 
of  a  station.  [tive,  n.,  3. 1 

station  point.  See  terspec-I 
station  pole,  rod,  or  staff.  Surv. 


A  rod  for  marking  stations ;  a 
range  pole  or  a  leveling  rod. 
Sta-ti'ra  (std-tl'rd),  n.  See 
Roxana  and  Statika. 
8tat'i-Bcope(stftt'Y-skdp),  n.  = 

STATOSCOPE. 

stat'ism  (stat'Yz’m),  n.  [From 
state.]  Statecraft.  Obs. 
stat'ist  (-Yst),  n.  [From  state; 
cf.  It.  statista  statesman.] 

1.  Statesman;  politician. Now  R. 

2.  A  statistician.  Rare. 
sta-tis'tic  (sta-tYs'tYk),  n.  1.  = 
statistics. 

2.  Any  statistical  element. 


3.  A  statistician.  Obs.  tf  R. 

sta-tis'tic,  a.  Statistical, 
stat  is-tol'o-gy;  stat' Ys-tCl'fi-jY), 

n.  [ statistics  4-  - logy .]  =  sta¬ 
tistics,  1. 

sta'tive  (sta'tYv),  a.  [L.  stati- 
VU8,  fr.  stare,  statum,  to  stand.] 
1.  Mil.  Of  or  pert,  to  military 
posts  or  quarters.  Obs.  or  R. 

2  Neb.  Gram.  Designating  cer¬ 
tain  verbs  expressive  of  a  bodily 
or  mental  6tate  or  condition, 
stat'lze  (stat'Tz),  v.  t.  To  take 
part  in  affairs  of  state.  Obs. 
8tatly.  +  STATELY. 


II  stat  mag'ni  no'mi-nis  um'- 

bra  (n  5  m'Y-n  I  s).  fL.J  He 
stands  the  shadow  of  a  great 
name.  Lucan  {Pharsalia, 1. 135). 
sta-toc'ra-cy  (st!t-tok'rd-sY),  n. 
[ state  4-  -cracy.]  Government 
by  the  state.  Rare. 
stat'o-cyst  (sta t'C-sf st),  n. 
[stato-  4-  -cf/st.]  Zodl.  An  oto- 
cyst  regarded  as  an  organ  of 
equilibration  and  orientation, 
stat'o-lith  (-lYth),  n.  [stato-  + 
-lith.]  Zodl.  The  calcareous 
body  in  a  statocyst. 
sta-tom'e-ter  (Btd-tbm'S-tSr),  n. 


[statu-  +  -meter.]  Med.  An  ap¬ 
paratus  for  measuring  the  de¬ 
gree  of  exophthalmia, 
stat'o-rhab  (s  t  a  t'b-r  ft  b),  n. 
[stato-  4-  Gr.  pd/35o<;  rod.]  Zodl. 
In  certain  Trac  by  medusae,  a 
short  tentacular  process  sup¬ 
porting  the  statolitn. 
stat'o-spore  (-spor  ;  201),  n.  Bot. 
A  resting  spore.  Rare. 
statour.  STATURE. 

H  stat  pro  ra  ti-o'ne  vo-lun'tas. 
[L.l  Will  stands  for  reason  ;  my 
will  is  a  sufficient  motive  and 
justification.  Adapted  from 


Juvenal (VI.  222).  [statue.  Ofes.l 
stat'u-a  (stat'fi-d),  n.  [L.]  A| 
statuary  marble.  See  marble- 
stat'ue-less.  <t.  See  -less. 
sta-tu'mi-nate  (Ata-tu'mT-nat), 
v.  t.  [L.  statnmmare.]  To  prop 
or  support.  Obs. 

||  sta'tu  quo  an'te  bel'lum.  [L.] 
See  in  statu  quo,  etc. 
stat'ured  (stftffflrd),  a.  1.  Har¬ 
ing  the  stature'of.  Rare. 

2.  Arrived  at  full  stature.  Rare. 
||  sta'tus  quo.  and  sta'tus  quo 
an'te.  See  status  in  quo. 
sta-tu'ta,  n.,pl.  of  statutum. 


ale,  senate,  c&re,  ftm,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofa;  eve,  £vent,  6nd,  recent,  maker;  ice,  ill;  old,  obey,  orb,  ddd,  sSft,  cdnnect ;  use,  unite,  um,  up,  circus,  menU; 

||  Foreign  Word.  f  Obsolete  Variant  off  +  combined  with.  =  equals. 


STATUTE 


2037 


STEAL 


(3  Edw.I.,  called  the  Statute  of  Weetmimter  I  ),  1285  (13  Edw 
I.,  called  Statute  of  Westminster  II.,  or  i •Statute  de  Bonis 
which  see),  and  12'JO  (18  Edw.  I.,  called  the  Statute  of  West 
minster  in.,  or  Statute  of  Quia  Emptores,  which  see).  They 
made  various  reforms  in  administrative,  criminal  and 
property  law.  The  second  in  c.  24  provided  for  the  making 
of  new  writs  by  the  clerks  in  chancery. 

Stat'ute  (statlut),  v.  t.  To  declare  by  statute  ;  to  decree, 
limit,  fix,  or  establish  by  statute.  Rare. 
statute  labor  or  labour.  A  definite  amount  of  labor  re¬ 
quired  for  public  service  in  making  roads,  etc.  Cf  corvee 
statute  law.  The  law  as  stated  in  statutes, 
statute  staple.  Eng.  Law.  A  bond  of  record  acknowl¬ 
edged  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  Statute  of 
Staple,  or  statute  of  27  Edw.  III.  st.  2  (which  restricted  to 
certain  staple  towns  the  sale  of  all  goods  to  be  exported) 
before  the  mayor  of  the  staple,  by  virtue  of  which  the 
creditor  might,  on  nonpayment,  forthwith  have  execution 
against  the  body,  lands,  and  goods  of  the  debtor,  as  in  the 
statute  merchant.  It  is  now  disused. 

Stat'u-to-ry  (stSVu-to-rl),  a.  Enacted,  acquired,  or  im¬ 
posed  by  statute  ;  depending  on  statute  for  its  authority, 
statutory  declaration.  Law,  a  statement  in  writing  signed  by 
a-persou  and  declared  by  him  to  be  true  before  an  author¬ 
ized  official,  and  having  the  effect  of  a  statement  in  writ¬ 
ing  on  oath.  Australia.  —  s.  foreclosure.  See  foreclosure. 
—  s.  guardian,  a  guardian  by  statute.  See  guardian,  2.  —  s. 
lien.  See  lien.  —  s.  next  of  kin.  See  next  of  kin.  —  s.  rules, 
Scots  Law,  the  acts  of  sederunt  and  acts  of  adjournal, 
printed  by  the  king’s  printer.  See  under  act. 

Btau'ro  llte  (stS'ro-lit),  n.  [Gr.  aravpos  a  cross  -f-  -Me.'] 
Min.  A  brown  to  black  basic  silicate  of 
aluminium  and  iron,  HFeAl5Si2013,  in 
prismatic  orthorhombic  crystals,  often 
twinned  so  as  to  resemble  a  cross.  It  is 
generally  found  embedded  in  crystalline 
schists.  H.,  7-7.5.  Sp.  gr.,  3.65-3.77.  — 
stall  ro-llt'ic  (-lTt'Tk),  a. 

Stau'ro  scope  (-skop),  n.  [Gr.  oraupo?  a 
cross  -f-  -scope.]  Cryst.  A  modified  polar- 
i8cope  used  to  find  the  position  of  planes 
of  light  vibration  in  sections  of  crystals.  —  stauro-scop'ic 
(-skbp'Tk),  a.  —  stau  ro-3Cop'i  cal-ly  (-T-kdl-T),  adv. 
Stave  (stav),  n.  [From  staff,  and  corresponding  to  the 
pi.  staves.  See  staff.]  1.  A  stick  ;  cudgel ;  staff. 

2.  Any  of  a  number  of  narrow  strips  of  wood,  or  narrow 
iron  plates,  placed  edge  to  edge  to  form  the  sides,  cover¬ 
ing,  or  lining  of  a  vessel  or  structure,  as  of  a  cask,  a  pail, 
a  well  curb,  a  pipe  (for  a  pipe  line),  etc. ;  also,  a  similarly 
shaped  piece,  as  any  of  the  bearing  strips  for  an  arch  cen¬ 
tering  (see  centering,  lllust .),  a  slat  of  a  hayrack,  etc. 

3.  Any  of  the  bars  of  a  lantern  pinion,  or  a  bar  or  round  of 
a  rack,  ladder,  etc.  ;  also,  Obs .,  a  shaft,  as  of  a  wagon. 

1  a  A  metrical  portion;  a  stanza;  a  staff,  b  Music.  = 
2d  staff,  8. 

6.  Her.  A  staff  (see  fissure,  n.  4);  sometimes,  a  ray  of  an 
escarbuncle. 

Stave,  v.  t.  ;  pret.  <£•  p.  p.  staved  (stavd)  or  stove  (stov) ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  stav'ing  (stav'ing).  [From  stave,  ?i.,  or 
staff,  n.]  1.  To  break  in  a  stave  or  the  staves  of  ;  to 

break  a  hole  in  ;  —  often  with  in;  as,  to  stave  in  a  boat. 

2.  To  suffer,  or  cause,  to  be  lost  by  breaking  the  cask  ; 
hence,  to  spill ;  to  let  flow  ;  to  pour  away.  Now  Rare. 

3.  To  furnish  with  staves  ;  also,  to  form  into  staves. 

4.  To  beat  or  cudgel ;  to  knock.  Obs.  or  Scot.  <&  Dial.  Eng. 
5-  To  render  impervious  or  solid  by  driving  with  a  calking 
iron;  as,  to  stave  lead ,  or  a  joint  into  which  lead  has  been  run. 
6.  To  keep  at  a  distance,  as  by  force  or  craft;  to  drive 
away  ;  —  usually  with  off ;  as,  to  stave  off  trouble. 

to  stave  and  tail,  in  bear  baiting,  to  interpose  with  the  staff 
and  hold  back  the  dog  by  the  tail.  —  to  s.  it  out,  to  endure 
hard  conditions  until  better  conditions  come. 

Stave,  v.  i.  1.  To  break  ;  to  be  stove,  as  a  ship. 

2.  To  walk  or  move  rapidly  ;  to  hurry.  Colloq.  it*  Dial. 
staves'a'cre  (stavz'a'ker),  n.  [OF.  stafisagre ,  F.  staphi - 
saigre ,  LL.  staphis  agria ,  Gr.  <rra<£is  dried  grape  -|-  aypios 
wild.]  A  European  and  Asiatic  larkspur  ( Delphinium 
staphisagria )  having  racemose  purple  flowers.  Its  seeds 
contain  delpninine,  and  are  violently  emetic  and  cathartic. 
They  are  locally  used  as  a  fish  poison. 

Stave'wood7  (stav'wdod'),  n.  a  The  mountain  damson,  b 
In  Australia  :  (1)  Either  of  the  sterculiaceous  trees  Ster- 
culia  fcetida  and  Tarrietia  actinophylla.  (2)  The  melia- 
ceous  tree  Flindersia  schottiana. 

Stay  (sta),  n.  [AS.  stseg,  akin  to  D.,  G.,  Icel.,  Sw.,  &  Dan. 
stag:  cf.  OF.  estai,  F.  etai,  of  Teutonic  origin.]  1.  Naut. 
A  large,  strong  rope,  now  usually  of  wire,  used  to  sup¬ 
port  a  mast,  by  being  extended  forward  from  the  head  of 
one  mast  down  to  some  other,  or  to  some  part  of  the  ves¬ 
sel  ;  — sometimes  called  fore-and-aft  stay.  Staysails  and 
jibs  are  hoisted  on  them.  Supporting  ropes  which  lead  aft 
to  the  vessel1  s  side  are  called  backstays.  See  ship,  lllust. 

2.  Hence,  generally, a  guy  rope  or  the  like;  specif., Engin., 
a  tie  piece  to  hold  parts  together,  or  to  contribute  stiffness. 
In  stays,  or  hove  in  stays,  Naut .,  in  the  act  or  situation  of 
staying,  or  going  about  from  one  tack  to  another. 

Stay  (sta),  v.  t.  ;  pret.  fkp.p.  stayed  (stad)  or  staid  (stad) ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  stay'ing.  [OF.  estayer  to  prop,  F.  etayer , 
akin  to  OF.  estai  a  prop  (cf.  also  F.  estaie ),  F.  etai  ;  prob. 
somewhat  confused  with  OF.  estai  a  rope  (cf.  stay  a  rope), 
but  not  orig.  the  same  word  ;  perh.  fr.  OD.  stade ,  staeye ,  a 
prop,  prob.  akin  to  E.  stead.  Cf.  staid,  a.,  stay,  v.  /.] 


1.  To  stop  from  falling  ;  to  prop  ;  support  ;  hold  up. 

Thy  limbs  are  stiff  and  not  able  to  stay  thee.  Lyly. 

2.  To  satisfy  for  a  time,  as  the  stomach  by  food  ;  to  sustain. 
He  has  devoured  a  whole  loaf  of  bread  and  butter,  and  it  ha6 

not  stayed  his  stomach  for  a  minute.  Scott. 

3.  To  bear  up  under  ;  to  endure  ;  to  resist  successfully. 

She  will  not  stay  the  Biege  of  loving  terms-  '  Shak. 

4.  To  hold  from  proceeding  ;  to  stop ;  check  ;  restrain ; 
also,  to  hinder ;  delay ;  detain ;  postpone ;  keep  back ; 
specif.,  to  stop,  or  more  usually  suspend,  the  progress  of 
by  judicial  proceedings  or  executive  mandate. 

5.  To  balk  at ;  to  stop  for.  Rare.  Spenser. 

6.  To  wait  for  ;  to  await.  “  I  stay  dinner  there.”  Shak. 

7  To  fasten  or  secure  with  stays,  as  a  smokestack. 

8-  Naut.  To  tack  ;  as,  to  stay  ship.  Now  Rare. 

9.  Naut.  To  incline  (a  mast)  forward  or  aft,  or  to  one  side, 
by  the  stays  and  backstays. 

10.  To  endure  or  hold  out  through  ;  as,  to  stay  the  dis¬ 
tance  ;  to  stay  the  pace.  Sporting  Cant  it*  Slang. 

stay  (sta),  v.  i.  [From  stay  to  hold  up ;  from  the  idea  of 
standing  firm.]  1.  To  rest;  depend  ;  rely  ;  stand.  Now  R. 

I  stay  here  on  my  bond.  Shak. 

2.  To  cease  from  any  motion  or  course  of  action;  specif.  : 
a  To  come  to  an  end;  to  *  cease  ;  stop;  as,  that  day  the 
storm  stayed.  Archaic,  b  To  delay  ;  wait ;  tarry  ;  linger ; 
as,  stay  and  hear  me.  c  To  remain  ;  dwell ;  abide  ;  as,  to 
stay  in  town  all  summer,  d  To  stand  still ;  not  to  retreat; 
to  remain  at  a  certain  point  or  in  a  certain  state. 

3.  To  attend  as  a  servant ;  —  with  on.  Rare.  Shak. 

4.  To  hold  out  in  or  as  in  a  race ;  to  have  powers  of  en¬ 
durance  ;  as,  a  horse  stays  well.  Colloq. 

5.  Naut.  To  tack  ;  to  go  about,  as  a  ship. 

Syn.—  Stay,  stop.  The  employment  of  stop  for  stay,  in 
the  sense  of  remaining  for  a  time  (as,  I  am  stopping  at  the 
Grand  Hotel),  is  contrary  to  good  usage.  See  reside,  cease. 
Stay,  n.  [Cf .  OF.  estai  a  support,  prop,  F.  etai.  See  stay, 
v.  i.  <i*  f.]  1.  That  which  serves  as  a  prop;  a  support. 

“  My  only  strength  and  stay.  ”  Milton. 

2.  pi.  A  corset  stiffened  with  whalebone  or  other  material, 
worn  by  women,  and  rarely  by  men.  The  sing,  form  is 
used  in  composition  ;  as,  staylace. 

3.  A  fastening  for  a  garment ;  a  clasp  ;  a  hook.  Obs. 

4.  That  which  stays,  stops,  or  checks  ;  a  hindrance  ;  check. 
Not  grudging  that  thy  lust  hath  bounds  and  stays.  Herbert. 

5  Restraint ;  refrainment.  Obs. 

The  wisdom,  stay ,  and  moderation  of  the  king.  Bacon. 

6.  A  staying,  or  stopping,  or  state  of  being  stayed  ;  cessa¬ 
tion  of  motion  or  progression  ;  a  halt ;  stand  ;  stop  ;  specif., 
a  stopping,  or  more  usually  a  suspension,  of  procedure  or 
execution  by  judicial  proceedings  or  executive  mandate. 

Affairs  of  state  seemed  rather  to  stand  at  a  stay.  Hayviard. 

7.  Continuance  in  a  place  ;  abode  for  a  space  of  time;  so¬ 
journ  ;  as,  you  make  a  short  slay  in  this  city. 

8  Quality  of,  or  capacity  for,  endurance  ;  staying  power. 
Now  Chiefly  Colloq. 

9.  Act  or  fact  of  continuing  ;  continuance.  Obs. 

Record  to  us  that  lovely  lay  again 

The  stay  whereof  shall  naught  these  ears  annoy.  Spenser. 

10.  Fixed  condition  or  state  ;  status ;  also,  lastingness ; 
permanence.  Obs.  or  Archaic. 

11.  A  fixed  anchorage  for  vessels.  Obs. 

stay  bar.  A  bar  used  as  a  stay  ;  specif..  Arch.,  a  saddle 
bar  passing  through  the  mullions  ana  secured  to  the  jambs 
in  an  ornamental  window  to  keep  leaded  glass  in  place. 
Stay  bolt.  Mech.  A  bolt  or  short  rod,  commonly 
screwed  throughout  its  entire  length,  used  as  a 
stay  to  connect  opposite  plates  which  are  sub-  ; 
jected  to  a  pressure  tending  to  force  them  apart, 
as  in  the  leg  of  a  steam  boiler.  One  end  is  often 
left  square,  and  is  cut  oft  when  the  bolt  is  in 
place.  Called  studding  bolt.  —  stay'— bolt',  v.  t. 

Stay  chain.  A  chain  used  as  a  stay  ;  specif.,  i  t? 

either  chain  joining  the  loops  near  the  ends  of  a  L 
doubletree  to  the  fore  axle  to  lessen  swaying.  Stay  Bolt 
stay'er  (Bta'er),  n.  One  that  stays  ;  as  :  a  One  in  Posi- 
that  upholds  or  supports,  b  That  which  checks  tion- 
or  restrains,  c  One  that  has  powers  of  endurance.  Colloq. 
stay'sail'  (sta'sal' ;  naut.  sta's’l),  n.  Naut.  Any  6ail  on  a 
stay,  as  the  three-cornered  sails  set  between  masts. 

Stay  tube.  Steam  Boilers.  In  some  multitubular  boilers, 
any  of  several  fire  tubes  made  thicker  than  the  others. 
Stead  (stSd),  n.  [ME.  stede  place,  AS.  stede  ;  akin  to  LG. 

6  D.  stede  (also  D.  stad  town),  OS.  stad ,  stedi ,  OHG. 
slat,  G.  stall ,  static  (also  stadt  town),  Icel.  staNr ,  Dan.  sled, 
Sw.  stad ,  Goth,  stops ,  and  E.  stand.  See  stand  ;  cf.  staith, 
stithy.]  1.  Place,  or  spot,  in  general.  Obs.  or  Dial.,  ex c. 
in  composition.  “  Fly  this  fearful  stead  anon.”  Spenser. 

2.  Situation  ;  position,  esp.  of  affairs;  predicament.  Obs. 

3.  Advantage  ;  service  ;  avail  ;  — now  esp.  in  the  phrases 
to  stand  in  stead ,  to  be  of  service  or  advantage  ;  or,  more 
rarely,  to  do  (formerly  make)  stead ,  to  be  of  avail. 

4.  Place  or  room  which  another  had,  has,  or  might  have. 

In  stead  of  bounds,  he  a  pillar  set.  Chaucer. 

5-  A  farmstead;  a  farm  with  its  houses,  barns,  etc.;  a  stead¬ 
ing.  Obs.  or  Scot.  Also,  in  Obs.  senses :  a  A  royal  seat ; 
a  palace,  b  A  throne,  c  A  space  of  time  ;  a  short  while. 

6.  A  frame  on  which  a  bed  is  laid  ;  a  bedstead.  Rare. 

7.  Impress  ;  trace  ;  track.  Chiefly  Scot. 

in  stead  of,  or  In  the  s.  of,  in  place  of.  See  instead. 
stead  (stSd),  v.t .  [ME.  steden  stand,  place,  avail.  See  stead, 
n.]  1.  To  put  or  place  ;  esp.,  to  involve  in  difficulty,  in  a 

predicament,  or  in  great  peril ;  to  beset ;  bestead.  Obs. 


Staurolite. 


2.  To  be  of  avail  to ;  to  help  ;  support ;  benefit ;  assist. 

It  nothing  steads  ub 

To  chide  him  from  our  eaves.  Shak. 

3.  To  fill  the  place  of ;  to  replace.  Obs.  Shak. 

Stead  (stSd),  v.  i.  Obs.  a  To  stop;  stay,  b  To  avail ;  suffice, 
stead'fast,  sted'fast  (stgd'fast),  a.  [AS.  stedefsest ,  that 

is,  fast  in  place.  See  stead,  n.  ;  fast,  a.]  1.  Firmly 

fixed  or  established  ;  firm.  “  Thiss/eatf/W  globe.”  Spenser. 
2.  Not  fickle  or  wavering  ;  constant;  resolute;  unswerv¬ 
ing  ;  steady  ;  as,  a  steadfast  eye,  spirit. 

Syn.  —  See  stanch. 

—  stead'fast-ly,  sted'fast-ly,  adv.  —  stead'fast  ness, 
sted'fast  ness,  n. 

steadi  ness  (stgd'T-nSs),?!.  Quality  or  state  of  being  steady. 
Syn.  — Constancy,  resolution,  unchangeableness. 

Stead'y  (-T),  a.  ;  stead'i-er  (-l-er) ;  stead'i-est.  [From 
stead,  n.  ;  prob.  under  influence  of  steadfast.]  1.  Firm  in 
standing  or  position  ;  not  tottering  or  shaking  ;  fixed  ;  firm. 

2.  Constant  in  feeling,  principle,  purpose,  or  pursuit;  not 
fickle,  changeable,  or  wavering ;  not  easily  moved  to  alter 
a  purpose  or  course  of  action  ;  —  of  persons. 

3.  Regular;  constant;  undeviating;  uniform;  — of  things; 
as,  the  steady  course  of  the  sun  ;  a  steady  breeze  of  wind. 

4.  Naut.  Of  a  vessel,  keeping  nearly  upright  in  a  seaway, 
generally  because  having  a  period  of  oscillation  long  as 
compared  with  the  apparent  wave  period. 

5.  Not  given  to  dissipation  or  excess;  sober  and  well  or¬ 
dered  ;  as,  to  lead  a  steady  life  ;  a  steady  man.  Colloq. 
Syn.  — Fixed,  regular,  uniform,  undeviating,  invariable, 
unremitting,  stable.  See  equable. 

steady  load,  Arch.  &■  Engin. x  an  invariable  load  ;  the  weight 
of  a  structure  and  its  superincumbent  fixtures  ;  dead  load  ; 

—  distinguished  from  live  load.—  a.  motion,  motion  in  which 
the  time  derivatives  vanish,  or  which  is  independent  of 
the  time.  —  b.  pin.  a  A  dowel  pin.  b  Founding .  A  long 
guide  pin  attached  to  a  cope  or  a  pattern  to  enable  it  to  be 
lifted  vertically  ;  also,  a  core  print,  c  A  pin,  sunk  key,  or 
the  like,  used  to  prevent  a  pulley  from  turning  on  a  shaft 
or  spindle.  —  b.  sweep.  Physics.  See  sweep,  ti.,  10. 

stead'y,  v.  t.  ;  stead'ied  (-Id) ;  stead'y-ing.  To  make 
steady  ;  specif.  :  a  To  hold  or  keep  from  shaking,  reeling, 
or  falling  ;  to  make  or  keep  firm,  b  To  make  constant, 
regular,  or  resolute. 

Stead'y,  V.  i.  To  become  steady  ;  to  regain  a  steady  posi¬ 
tion  or  state  ;  to  move  steadily. 

She  steadies  with  upright  keel.  Coleridge. 

Stead'y,  inter j.  Naut.  An  order  to  the  steersman  to  keep 
the  vessel’s  head  pointing  as  it  is.  When  a-port  or  a-star- 
boara  is  added  to  the  order  the  helm  is  turned  very  slight¬ 
ly  in  tne  indicated  direction  and  then  held. 

Steak  (stak),  n.  [ME.  steike ,  fr.  Scand. ;  cf.  Icel.  steik,  akin 
to  Icel.  steikja  to  roast,  stikna  to  be  roasted  or  scorched, 
and  E.  stick,  the  steak  being  broiled  on  a  spit.  See  stick, 
v.t.]  A  slice  of  meat,  esp.,  when  U6ed  without  qualifica¬ 
tion,  of  beef,  broiled  or  cut  for  broiling;  also,  a  similar 
piece  of  the  meat  of  any  of  various  animals  or  fish  ;  as, 
venison  steak  ;  pork  steak  ;  cod  steak  ;  halibut  steak. 

Steal  (stel ;  dial,  also  stal),  n.  [ME.  stele  handle,  stalk, 
stem,  AS.  stela,  steola,  stalk,  stem ;  akin  to  LG.  &  D.  steel 
handle,  stalk,  OD.  stael ;  cf.  G.  stiel,  L.  stilus  stake,  stalk, 
stem,  Gr.  are Aeop  a  handle.  Cf.  stalk  stem,  stall,  n.] 

1.  Obs.  or  Scot.  <Sc  Dial.  Eng.  a  A  stalk  ;  a  stem,  b  A 
handle  ;  a  shaft,  c  A  rung  of  a  ladder. 

2.  Archery.  An  arrow  without  feather  or  head. 

Steal  (stel),  v.  t.  ;  pret.  stole  (stol) ;  p.p.  sto'len  (sto'l’n) ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  steal'ing.  [ME.  stelen ,  AS.  sielan  ;  akin 
to  OFries.  stela,  D.  stelen,  OHG.  stelan ,  G.  stehlen,  Icel. 
stela ,  Sw.  stjdla,  Dan.  stisele,  Goth,  stilan.  Cf.  stealth.] 

1.  To  take,  and  carry  away,  feloniously;  to  take  without 
right  or  leave,  and  with  intent  to  keep  wrongfully  ;  as,  to 
steal  the  personal  goods  of  another. 

2.  To  take  or  appropriate  to  one’s  self  furtively  or  se¬ 
cretly  ;  as,  to  steal  a  moment  from  work  ;  to  steal  a  kiss. 

So  Absalom  stole  the  hearts  of  the  men  of  Israel.  2  Sam.  xv.  6. 

3.  To  introduce  by  stealth  ;  to  smuggle.  Obs. 

He  will  steal  himself  into  a  man’s  favor.  Shak. 

4.  To  move  stealthily ;  as,  he  stole  liis  hand  into  hers. 

5  To  take  possession  of  gradually  and  imperceptibly  ;  to 
withdraw  or  remove  clandestinely  or  stealthily;  —  often 
with  away  ;  as,  diversions  steal  the  mind  from  study. 

6.  To  accomplish  in  a  concealed  or  unobserved  manner; 
to  try  to  carry  out  secretly ;  as,  to  steal  a  look. 

Always,  when  thou  changest  thine  opinion  or  course,  profess 
it  plainly,  .  .  .  und  do  not  think  to  steal  it.  Bacon. 

7-  To  go  stealthily  or  secretly  on  ;  as,  to  steal  one’s  way. 
8  a  Baseball.  To  gain  (a  base)  without  the  aid  of  a  hit  or 
of  an  error ;  —  said  of  a  base  runner,  b  Games.  To  gain, 
as  a  point  or  score,  by  chance,  good  luck,  or  strategy, 
where  one  does  not  ordinarily  expect  to  do  so. 

Syn.  — Steal,  pilfer,  filch,  purloin,  embezzle.  Steal 
is  the  general  term  ;  pilfer  and  filch  imply  petty  thiev¬ 
ing  ;  to  purloin  is  esp.  to  carry  oft  by  theft ;  embezzle  im¬ 
plies  fraudulent  appropriation  by  a  breach  of  trust ;  as, 
r‘  Who  steals  my  purse  steals  trash  ”  (Shak.) ;  “  the  stealth 
of  pilfering  wolf”  (Milton) ;  “who,  to  patch  up  his  fame 

—  or  fill  his  purse  —  still  pilfers  wretched  plans,  and  makes 
them  worse ’’  (Churchill) ;  "  Fain  would  they  filch  that  lit¬ 
tle  food  away  ”  (Dry deny,  “fire which  Prometheus  filched 
for  us  from  Heaven  ”  (Byron) ;  “  flesh  ...  of  cock  pur¬ 
loined  from  his  accustomed  perch  ”  (Couper) ;  “  I  hope  to 
quote  him  is  not  to  purloin  ”  (Dryden). 

to  steal  a  march,  to  march  in  a  covert  way  ;  to  gain  an  ad- 


Btat'ute-barretP,  a.  Barred  by 
the  statute  of  limitations, 
statute  cap.  A  kind  of  woolen 
cap ;  —bo  called  because  worn  in 
conformity  with  a  statute  (1571) 
in  behalf  of  the  cappers.  Obs. 
statute  fair.  See  statute,  n.,  3. 
statute  merchant.  See  Stat¬ 
ute  of  Merchants. 
statute  mile.  See  mile. 
statute  roll.  A  roll  containing 
the  engrossed  text  of  a  statute 
||  sta-tu'tum  (std-tQ'trimL  n. 
rL.]  A  statute.  —  Sta-twtum 
Mer'ca-to'rum  orde  Mer^a-to'- 
ri-bu8  (mfir'kd-tOr'Y-btis).  = 
Statute  of  Merchants.  —  S. 
Wal'U-aa  (wftl'Y-e).  =  Stat¬ 
ute  of  Wales. 

sta-tu'vo-lence  (-v8-l£ns),  sta- 
tu'vo  lism  (-ITz’m),  n.  [L.  status 
state  -h  volens ,  - entis ,  wishing.] 
A  kind  of  self-induced  hypno¬ 
sis.—  sta- tu'vo-lent  (-l^nt),  a.— 
stat  u-voKlc  (BtatJl-vOl'Yk),  a. 
staul  (dial.  st61).  “Obs.  or  dial. 
Eng.  of  stall. 


stan'mer  (st6'm5r).  Scot  var. 
of  stammer. 

staum'rel  (stOm'r^l ).  Scot.  var. 

of  STAMMER  EL.  [of  STAND.  I 
staun  (stun  ;  st6n).  Scot.  var. | 
staunce.  +  stance. 
staunch  (stanch),  staunch'ly. 
staunch'ne8B.  etc.  Vars.  of 
STANCH,  STANCHLY,  etc. 
staung.  staunke.  stank. 
Staun'ton's  o'pen  ing  (stan'- 
tunz).  See  1st  ch  ess,  1. 
staup  (st6p  ;  stiip),  v.  i.  [Cf. 
Norw.  dial,  stolpa  to  walk  with 
difficulty-]  To  walk  awkward¬ 
ly,  as  one  who  steps  high  and 
heavily.  Scot,  ff  Dial.  Eng. 
stau  rax-o'ni-a  (stcUr&k-Bo'nY- 
d),  n.  [NL.  ;  Gr.  o-ravp6<;  a 
cross  -1-  an  axis.]  Zo'nl. 

Any  of  a  group  of  geometric 
forms  having  a  main  axi6and  a 
definite  number  of  secondary 
axes  at  right  angles  to  it,  to 
which  the  shape  of  certain  lower 
animals  appears  to  conform. — 


sta^rax-o'ni-al  (-<>1  >,  a. 

Stau'ro-me-du'sae  (-rC-mC-dQ'- 
se),  n.  pi.  [NL.  ;  Gr.  <rravpo9  a 
cross  +  medusa .]  Zotd.  An  order 
orsuborderof  Scyphozoainclud- 
ing  Lucernaria  and  allies,  near¬ 
ly  all  having  an  aboral  6talk  usu¬ 
ally  ending  in  asucker,by  which 
the  animal  may  attach  itself.— 
stau  ro-me-du'san  (-edn),«.  4-  n. 
stau'ro-tide  (sto'r5-tTd),  n  [F., 
fr.  Gr.  o-rauptoTo?  cruciform  -f 
et<$09  form.]  Min.  Staurolite. 
stau-rot'y-pous  (std-rOt'T-pt/s), 
a.  [Gr.  (TTavpos  across  +  tvuo<; 
type.]  Having  crosslike  mark¬ 
ings.  [STOTT ER,  V.  7.1 

stau'ter  (stfi'tPr).  Var.  of  I 
stave  oak._ White  oak.  [.Scof.i 
Btav'er(stav'Pr),u.7.  To  totter.  I 
stav'er,  n.  One  surpassing  in 
its  kind  ;  a  poser.  Slang. 
stave  rime  or  rhyme.  [Cf.  G. 
stabreim.j  Alliteration.  Rare. 
stav'ers  (stav'erz),  n.  Far. 
Staggers.  Rare. 


staves  (stavz  ;  stiivz),  n.,pl.  of 

STAFF  ;  (stavz),  pi.  of  STAVE, 
stave'-saw'  file.  See  fi  lk,  tool, 
stav'ing  (stav'Yng),  vb.  n.  of 
stave,  v.  t .  Hence  :  n.  Material 
for  forming  staves  ;  staves  col¬ 
lectively  ;  a  casing  of  staves, 
stav'ing,  a.  Verv  great,  fine, 
or  good,  of  its  kinfi.  Slang. 
staw.  +  stow,  place. 
staw(sta).  Scot.  pret.  of  steal; 
Scot.  &  dial.  Eng.  var.  of  stall. 
stawl.  Obs.  or  dial.  Eng.  var. 
of  stall.  [of  stammer.) 

staw'mer  (std'mPr).  Scot.  var.  | 
stawn(st5n).  Scot.  &  dial.  Eng. 
var.  of  stolen ,  p.  p.  of  steal. 
stawnce.  +  stance. 
stawp.  Var.  of  staup.  Scot,  tf 
Dial.  Eng.  [Scot,  tf  Dial.  Eng.  | 
staw' ter.  Var.  of  stauter.  | 
stay,  a.  [Prob.  akin  to  E.  sty  to 
ascend.]  a  Steep.  Scot,  tf  Dial. 
Eng.  D  Erect  ;  haughty  ;  re¬ 
served.  Obs. 

stay'-at-home7,  n.  One  who 
stays  much  at  home.  Colloq. 


stay'-a-while/,  n.  =  ;wait-a- 

p.  it.  Australia. 
stay  bearer.  Carp.  A  brace, 
stay  boom.  A  boom  to  anchor 
the  main  boom  to  either  up¬ 
stream  shore, 
stay  busk.  A  busk, 
stayd.  Stayed.  Ref.  Sp.  [etc.) 
stayed,  stayedly .  etc .  sta  i  d,  | 

stayer.  *f*  stair. 
stay  girder.  =  girder  stay. 
stay  hole.  Naut.  An  opening  in 
a  staysail  through  which  passes 
one  of  the  hanks  joining  the  sail 
to  the  stay.  R.  [ing  stays.) 
stay'lace',  n.  A  lace  tor  fasten-! 
stay  law.  A  moratory  law. 
stay 'less,  a.  Without  a  stay  or 
stays  ;  as  :  a  Without  stop  or  de¬ 
lay  ;  also,  evanescent;  ephemer¬ 
al.  Rare.  bWithoutaid.  Rare. 
—  stay'lesB-ness,  n. 
stay 'nil.  Var.  of  starnel. 
Local  fir  Obs.,  Eng.  [harrow.  | 
stay '-plow,  -plough',  n.  Rest! 
stay'Bhip'. n.  =  remora,  1  a.  R. 
stay  tackle.  See  tackle. 


S.  T.  D.  Abbr.  Sacrae  Theolo- 

gise  Doctor  (L.,  Doctor  of  Sa¬ 
cred  Theology). 

Stdy.  Abbr.  Saturday. 

Ste.  Abbr.  Sainte  (F.,  fem.  of 
saint);  Stephen. 
stead'a-ble,  a.  [ stead  -f  -able.] 
Helpful  ;  serviceable.  Obs. 
steadfasthede,  stedfasthede,  n. 
Steadfastness  ;  stability.  Obs. 
stead 'fast-ship,  sted'fast-shlp, 
n.  Steadfastness. Obs.  [steady. | 
8tead'i-ly  (stPd'I-lt)*  adv.  of | 
stead 'ing  (stPd'Tng  ;  dial. -'in), 
n.  [See  steaji,  n.]  Scot.  Hr 
Dial.  Eng.  a  A  farm  house  and 
offices,  b  Building  land  insite 
stead'ship,  n.  Security  ;  safety. 
Obs.  [STIDDY.i 

stead'y  (stSd'Y).  Dial.  Eng.  of  | 
stead'y,  n.  1.  Something  that 
steadies  or  supports,  (or  Slang.  | 
2.  A  sweetheart.  Dial.,  Jllit.,\ 
steah.  Obs.  pret.  of  sty,  to  as¬ 
cend.  [var.  of  steek.) 

steak  (stek).  Obs.  or  dial.  Eng. I 
steake  +  stick,  to  stab. 


food,  fo“ot ;  out,  oil ;  chair  ;  go  ;  si»g,  iqk  ;  then,  thin;  natjjre,  verdure  (250) ;  K  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144) ;  boN  ;  yet ;  zh  =  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Guide. 

Full  explanations  of  Abbreviations,  Signs,  etc..  Immediately  precede  the  Vocabulary. 
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vantage  unobserved  ;  —  formerly  followed  by  of ,  but  now 
by  on  or  upon  ;  as,  to  steal  a  march  upon  one’s  rivals. 

She  yesterday  wanted  to  steal  a  march  of  poor  Liddy.  Smollett. 
Steal  (stel),  r.  i.  1.  To  practice,  or  be  guilty  of,  theft. 

Thou  shalt  not  steal.  Ex.  xx.  15. 

2.  To  move  furtively  or  clandestinely  ;  to  approach,  with¬ 
draw,  or  pass,  privily  ;  to  slip  in,  along,  or  away,  unper¬ 
ceived  ;  to  go  or  come  furtively. 

Steal,  n.  a  An  act  of  stealing,  b  Anything  stolen.  Colloq. 
Steal'er  (-er),  n.  1.  One  who  steals  ;  a  thief. 

2.  Shipbuilding.  The  endmost  plank  or  plate  of  a  strake 
which  ends  short  of  the  stem  or  stern, 
stealing,  vb.  n.  1.  Act  of  one  who  steals  ;  theft. 

2.  That  which  is  stolen  ;  stolen  goods  ;  —  chiefly  in  pi. 
Stealth  (stSlth),  n.  [From  steal,  v.  (cf.  health  and  heal, 
v.) ;  cf.  ME.  sta/pe ,  and  AS.  stalu.~\  1.  Act  of  stealing; 
theft.  Obs.  Spenser. 

2.  The  thing  stolen  ;  stolen  property.  Obs. 

3.  Act  of  going  furtively  or  secretly.  Obs. 

I  told  nim  of  your  stealth  unto  this  wood.  Shak. 

4.  The  bringing  to  pass  anything  in  a  secret  or  concealed 
manner ;  a  secret  procedure  ;  a  clandestine  practice  or  ac¬ 
tion  ;  —  in  either  a  good  or  a  bad  sense. 

Do  good  by  stealth ,  and  blush  to  find  it  fame.  Pope. 
Steal th'y  (stgl'thT),  a.  ;  stealth'i-er  (-tlil-er) ;  stealth'- 
i-est.  Accomplished  or  acting  clandestinely  ;  furtive  ;  sly; 
as,  stealthy  glances  ;  the  cat  is  stealthy. 

Syn.  —  Stealthy,  furtive  are  often  interchangeable. 
But  stealthy  frequently  suggests  slow  or  deliberate  as 
well  as  secret  or  clandestine  procedure ;  furtive  often  im¬ 
plies  quick  no  less  than  sly  or  surreptitious  action  ;  as, 
“  Murder  .  .  .  with  his  stealthy  pace  .  .  .  towards  his  de¬ 
sign  moves  like  a  ghost”  (Shak.);  “the  stealthy ,  prying 
manner  common  to  the  race  [of  cats]  ”  (Haicthoime) ;  “  The 
man  in  black,  after  &  furtive  glance,  did  not  look  me  in  the 
face  ”  (G.  Borrow );  “  small  furtive  eyes”  (6*.  Eliot).  See 

SECRET,  CUNNING. 

Steam  (stem),  n.  [ME.  stem,  steem ,  vapor,  flame,  AS.  steam 
vapor,  smoke,  odor;  akin  to  D.  stoom  steam.]  1.  The  in¬ 
visible  gas  or  vapor  into  which  water  is  converted  when 
heated  to  the  boiling  point ;  water  in  the  state  of  vapor. 

2.  The  mist  formed  by  the  condensation,  on  cooling,  of 
water  vapor  ;  visible  vapor  ;  —  popularly  so  called. 

3.  Hence,  any  exhalation  ;  as,  a  steam  of  incense. 

4.  Power  ;  force  ;  as,  his  blows  lacked  steam.  Colloq. 
Steam  (stem),  v.  i. ;  steamed  (stemd) ;  steam'ing.  [Cf. 

AS.  steman,  sty  man,  to  emit  a  scent  or  vapor.  See  steam, 
n.]  1.  To  emit  steam  or  vapor. 

O’er  his  warm  blood,  that  steains  into  the  air.  Dryden. 

2.  To  rise  in  vapor;  to  issue,  or  pass  off,  as  vapor. 

3.  To  move  or  travel  by  the  agency  of  steam. 

The  vessel  steamed  out  of  port.  N.  P.  Willis. 

4.  To  generate  steam  ;  as,  the  boiler  steams  well. 

Steam  (stem),  v.  t.  1.  To  exhale.  Obs.  tl*  R. 

2.  To  evaporate  or  turn  into  vapor. 

3.  To  expose  to  the  action  of  steam,  as  for  softening,  dress¬ 
ing,  or  preparing  ;  as,  to  steam  wood,  cloth,  food,  etc. 

Steam'boaP  (-bot '),n.  A  boat  or  vessel  propelled  by  steam 
power  ;  — generally  used  of  river  or  coasting  craft. 
Steam'boat  lng,  n.  1.  The  occupation  or  business  of  run¬ 
ning,  or  working  on,  a  steamboat,  or  of  transporting  mer¬ 
chandise,  passengers,  etc.,  by  steamboats. 

2.  Bookbinding.  The  shearing  of  a  pile  of  books  which  are 
as  yet  uncovered,  or  out  of  boards. 

Steam  boiler.  A  boiler  for  producing  steam.  See  boiler,  3. 
Steam  chest  The  chamber  from  which  steam  is  distrib¬ 
uted  to  a  steam-engine  cylinder;  —  called  also  valve  chest 
or  box.  See  slide  valve,  II lust. 

Steam  dome-  Steam  Boilers.  A  chamber  on  the  top  of  some 
boilers,  in  which  steam  is  collected  to  be  conducted  to  an 
engine  cylinder,  etc.  See  locomotive  boiler ,  under  boiler,  3. 
Steam  engine  An  engine  driven  or  worked  by  steam  \  of¬ 
ten,  specif.,  a  locomotive.  Certain  crude  steam  engines 
are  described  by  Hero  of  Alexandria  (2d  century  b.  c.). 
The  first  commercially  successful  steam  engine,  that  of 
Thomas  Savery,  dates  only  from  1698.  This  water-pump¬ 
ing  engine,  with  hand-worked  valves,  operated  much  like 
the  pulsometer.  It  was  an  atmospheric  engine,  or  one  in 
which  the  steam  was  used  to  obtain  by  condensation  a  par¬ 
tial  vacuum,  into  which  the  atmospheric  pressure  pushed 
the  water  up  through  a  suction  pipe.  This  water  was  dis¬ 
placed  by  steam,  and  the  operation  repeated.  Newcomen 
(about  1711)  and  others  improved  on  this  by  introducing  a 
solid  piston  to  separate  the  water  and  steam,  and  subse¬ 
quently  by  making  the  machine  automatic.  The  next  im¬ 
provements  of  note  were  by  James  Watt,  who  in  his  pat¬ 
ent  of  1769  declared  that :  (1)  The  cylinder  must  be  kept 
as  hot  as  the  steam  that  enters  it  (see  cylinder  condensa¬ 
tion)  ;  (2)  the  steam  from  the  cylinder  must  be  condensed 


in  a  separate  vessel  (the  condenser),  which  must  be  kept 
clear  of  air  and  water  by  a  pump  ;  (3)  the  expansive  force 
of  the  steam  must  be  utilized  (see  expansion,  7).  Watt’s 
principles  practically  govern  present  steam-engine  prac¬ 
tice.  His  nrst  engine  was  a  single-acting  beam  pumping 
engine.  He  later  invented  the  double-acting  engine  and 
effected  many  other  improvements,  and  his  assistant  Mur¬ 
doch  introduced  the  slide  valve.  The  common  reciprocating 
steam  engine  of  to-day  consists  essentially  of  a  piston  driven 
in  a  closed  cylinder  by  steam  at  a  pressure  initially  much 
greater  than  that  of  the  atmosphere.  The  piston  is  con- 


Steam  Engine.  Side  View  with  cover  of  Steam  Chest  re¬ 
moved.  and  Top  View  with  Cylinder  and  Steam  Chest  in  sec¬ 
tion.  1  Flywheel;  2  Shaft;  3  Eccentric  Rod;  4  Valve  Rod  ; 
5  Piston;  6  Slide  Valve;  7  Exhaust  Port;  8  Steam  Port  leading 
from  Steam  Chest  to  interior  of  Cylinder;  9  Main  Steam  Pipe; 
10  Exhaust  Pipe;  11  Cylinder;  12  Piston  Rod;  13  CroBshead; 
14  Connecting  Rod;  15  Crank;  16  Eccentric. 

nected  rigidly  by  a  piston  rod  to  a  crosshead  (except  in  the 
trunk  engine),  the  reciprocating  motion  of  which  is  usually 
converted  into  rotary  motion  by  a  connecting  rod,  crank 
pin,  crank,  and  crank  shaft.  The  steam  distribution  is  ef¬ 
fected  by  a  slide  valve  or  other  automatic  valve  or  valves, 
and  is  usually  regulated  by  a  link  motion  or  some  other 
form  of  valve  gear.  In  the  rotary  engine,  a  piston,  vane,  or 
the  like,  is  constrained  to  move  in  a  circular  path,  thus  ob¬ 
viating  the  necessity  for  a  connecting  rod  ana  a  crank.  See 

also  CENTRAL-VALVE  ENGINE,  ROTATIVE  ENGINE,  TURBINE,  etc. 


Steam  engines  are  broadly  classified  as  :  condensing  engines, 
in  which  the  steam,  after  exhausting  from  the  cylinder,  is 
condensed  in  a  separate  condenser  (see  condenser,  2  0), 
thus  largely  obviating  back  pressure  due  to  atmospheric 
pressure,  and,  incidentally,  saving  most  of  the  water  ;  non¬ 
condensing  engines,  in  which  the  steam  is  exhausted  directly 
into  the  air.  For  further  classification  see  engine,  n .,  4. 

Cf.  INTERNAL-COMBUSTION  ENGINE. 

Steam'er  (stem'er),  n.  1.  Any  of  various  machines  driven 
by  steam  ;  as  :  a  A  vessel  propelled  by  steam  ;  a  steamship 
or  steamboat,  b  A  steam  fire  engine. 

C  A  steam  -  propelled  automobile, 
road  locomotive,  traction  engine,  or 
the  like. 

2.  A  vessel  in  which  articles  are  sub¬ 
jected  to  steam,  as  in  washing,  cook¬ 
ery,  and  various  manufactures. 

steamer  duck.  A  large  sea  duck 
( Tachyeres  cinereus ),  of  Patagonia, 

Tierra  del  Fuego,  and  the  Falkland 
Islands,  which,  when  full-grown,  is 
incapable  of  flight,  but  swims  with 
a  peculiar  action  suggesting  a  side- 
wheel  steamboat. 

Steam  litter.  A  workman  who  in¬ 
stalls  or  repairs  steam  pipes  and 
their  fittings,  etc.  —  steam  fitting. 

Steam  hammer.  A  forging  hammer 
Steam  Hammer.  A  Steam  Cylinder 
(containing  Piston)  ;  H  Piston  Rod 
(shown  dotted) ;  C  Tup  ;  J>  Pallets  or 
Dies  ;  E  Anvil  ;  F  Steam  Valve,  oper¬ 
ated  by  Lever  G  (working  horizontally);  . 

//  Regulating  Valve,  operated  by  Lever  £ 

J(  working  vertically );  A' Bell  Crank  Lev¬ 
er  with  long  curved  arm,  connected 
at  end  of  short  arm  with ./  by  Spring  I 

L ,  pushed  to  right  on  upstroke  of  * - 

piston  by  Tappet  M  on  Tup  C'to  bring  Valve  H  back  into  position. 


worked  directly  by  steam;  esp.,  a  hammer  guided  verti¬ 
cally  and  operated  by  a  vertical  steam  cylinder  located 
directly  over  an  anvil.  It  was  invented  by  Nasmyth  in 
1842,  and,  although  since  considerably  modified,  is  still 
often  called  the  Nasmyth  hammer. 

Steam  heat.  Heat  given  off  by  steam  in  condensing. 

Steam  heater,  a  A  radiator  heated  by  steam,  b  A  steam¬ 
heating  apparatus  consisting  of  a  boiler,  radiators,  piping, 
and  the  necessary  fixtures. 

Steam  loop.  In  a  system  of  steam  apparatus,  an  arrange¬ 
ment  of  pipes  by  which  water  of  condensation  can  be  re¬ 
turned  to  the  boiler  without  a  pump  or  injector.  The  flow 
is  caused  by  condensation  of  boiler  steam  in  a  loop  of  tw  o 
vertical  pipes  connected  by  a  horizontal  one. 

Steam'ship'  (stem'ship'),  n.  A  ship  or  seagoing  vessel  pro¬ 
pelled  by  the  power  of  steam  ;  a  steamer. 

Steam  shovel.  A  machine  having  an  excavating  bucket  or 
buckets  (see  bucket,  Illust.)  attached  to  a  manipulatory 
arm  or  arms,  and  mounted  on  a  platform  running  on  rails. 

Steam'y  (stem'I),  a.  Consisting  of,  or  resembling,  steam  ; 
full  of  steam  ;  vaporous ;  misty. 

ste-ar'ic  (ste-ar'Tk),  a.  [Cf.  F.  steaHque .]  Physiol.  Chem. 
Pert,  to,  obtained  from,  or  like,  stearin  or  tallow, 
stearic  acid,  Chem.,  a  monobasic  fatty  acid,  C1SH36O2,  9b- 
tained  bv  saponification  of  stearin,  in  white  crystalline 
scales,  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether.  It  melts  to  an  oily 
liquid  at  69°  C.  (156 J  F.).  It  is  used  for  making  candles, 
usually  with  the  addition  of  paraffin.  The  stearic  acid  of 
commerce  is  a  mixture  of  stearic  and  palmitic  acids. 

Ste'a-rin  (ste'd-rln),  n.  [Gr.  areap  tallow,  suet :  cf.  F.  stta- 
rine.~\  1.  Chem.  A  prominent  constituent  of  many  animal 
and  vegetable  fats  and  oils,  characterized  by  such  solidity 
that  wdien  present  in  quantity  it  increases  the  hardness,  or 
raises  the  melting  point,  of  the  fat,  as  in  mutton  tallow’ ;  — 
called  also  tristearin.  Chemically,  it  is  glyceryl  tristea¬ 
rate,  C3Hr,(C,9H350;))3,  an(j  yields  on  hydrolysis  one  mole¬ 
cule  of  glycerin  and  three  of  stearic  acid  or  stearate,  as  in 
candle  and  soap  making.  M.  P.,  67  C.  (153-’  F.). 

2  Also  ste'a-rlne.  a  The  solid  portion  of  any  fat;  — die¬ 
ting.  from  olein,  the  liquid  portion,  b  Com.  Stearic  acid. 

Ste'a-rop'tene  (-rbp'ten),  n.  [stearic  -j-  el &optene.~\  Chem. 
The  part  of  an  essential  oil  separated  as  a  solid  on  cooling 
or  long  standing ;  —  contrasted  with  elseoptene. 

Ste'a-tite  (-tit),  n.  [Gr.  areap,  arearos,  fat,  tallow  :  cf.  F. 
steatile.~\  Min.  A  massive  variety  of  talc,  of  a  grayish 
green  or  brown  color  ;  —  called  also  soapstone.  It  forms  ex¬ 
tensive  beds,  and  is  quarried  for  hearths,  for  coarse  uten¬ 
sils,  for  the  linings  of  sinks,  etc.  —  Ste'a-tit'ic  (-tit'Tk),  a. 

ste'a  to-  (ste'a-to-),  steat-  Combining  form  from  Greek 
areap,  <tt taros,  fat,  tallow  ;  as  in  steatolyBia,  steatite. 

ste  a  to  py'gi  a  (-pI'jT-a),  ste  a  to  py'ga  (-pi'gd),  n.  [NL. ; 

Gr.  areap,  crrearos,  fat  -j-  irvyr)  the  buttocks.]  A  remark¬ 
able  accretion  of  fat  on  the  buttocks  of  certain  Africans, 
esp.  of  Hottentot  women.  — ste  a-tO-py'gOUS  (-pl'gfts),  a. 

Steed  (sted),  n.  [ME.  stede,  AS.  steda  a  studhorse,  war 
horse,  fr.  stod  a  stud  of  breeding  steeds ;  akin  to  G.  stute  a 
mare,  Icel.  stedda,  stoS,  a  stud.  See  stud  of  horses.]  A 
horse,  esp.  a  spirited  horse  for  state  or  war.  Literary. 

Steel  (stel),  n.  [AS.  stel,  steli ,  staeli,  style;  akin  to  D. 
staal,  G.  stahl,  OHG.  stahal,  Icel.  stal,  Dan.  staal,  Sw.  st&l, 
OPruss.  stakla.']  1.  Metal.  Formerly,  a  variety  of  iron  in¬ 
termediate  between  cast  iron  and  wrought  iron,  very  tough 
and,  when  tempered,  hard  and  elastic  ;  —  now  applied  also 
to  ingot  iron,  or  nearly  pure  iron  made  by  fusion  processes. 
Steel  is  conveniently  classified  into  three  grades  of  hard¬ 
ness  for  commercial  purposes:  mild,  or  soft,  steel,  contain¬ 
ing  less  than  0.15  per  cent  of  carbon;  medium  steel,  con¬ 
taining  from  0.15  to  0.30  per  cent  of  carbon  ;  hard  steel, 
containing  more  than  0.30  per  cent  of  carbon,  Soft  steel 
is  highly  ductile  and  is  used  for  boiler  plates,  etc.  Medium 
steel  is  used  esp.  for  constructional  purposes.  Hard  steel 
is  employed  for  rubbing  surfaces  and  w  here  great  ultimate 
strength  is  required,  as  for  axles,  shafts,  tools,  springs,  etc. 
A  very  soft  kind  of  mild  steel,  used  esp.  for  making  rivets, 
is  called  rivet  steel.  See  iron,  n.,  1,  self-hardening,  etc. 

2.  An  instrument  or  implement  made  of  steel ;  as  :  a  A 
weapon,  as  a  sw'ord,  dagger,  etc.  b  An  instrument  (usually 
a  fluted,  round  rod)  to  sharpen  knives,  c  A  piece  of  steel 
for  striking  sparks  from  flint,  d  =  rail,  n.,  4.  U.  S. 

3.  Med.  A  chalybeate  medicine. 

of  steel,  fig.,  having  one  or  more  of  the  characteristics  of 
steel,  as  hardness,  rigor,  reliability,  etc. ;  as,  heart  of  steel. 

Steel  (stel),  v.  t.  ;  steeled  (steld) ;  steel'ing.  [AS.  stylan  ; 
cf.  Icel.  stsela.  See  steel,  n.]  1.  To  overlay,  point,  or  edge 
with  steel  :  as,  to  steel  a  razor  ;  to  steel  an  ax  ;  also,  to 
cover,  as  an  electrotype  plate,  with  a  thin  layer  of  iron 
by  electrolysis,  the  iron  becoming  very  hard,  like  steel. 

2.  To  smooth  or  press  with  a  flatiron  ;  to  iron.  Dial.  Eng. 


steal.  +  stall. 
stealewurthe  +  stalworth. 
steal'ing  ly,  adv.  of  stealing,  p. 
pr.  (fly.  Obs.  I 

steal'ing-wise',  adv.  Stealth- 1 
Btealth'ful.  a.  See  -ful.  — 
Btealth'ful-ly,  adv.  —  stealth '- 
ful  ness.  n.  All  Obs.  or  R. 
stealth'i-ly  (at81'thT-lT),  adv.  of 
STEALTHY. 

stealth 'i-ness.  n.  See -ness. 
Btealth'less.  a.  See  -less. 
atealth'like',  a.  Stealthy  ;  sly. 
steam  balance.  A  safety  valve 
with  a  weighted  lever,  for  a 
steam  boiler. 

ateam  blower,  a  A  blower  for 
producing  a  draft  bv  a  jet  or  jets 
of  steam,  b  A  fan  blower  driven 
directly  by  a  steam  engine, 
steamboat  coal.  See  coal, n.,3. 
steam ''boating,  n.  Navigation 
or  transportation  by  steamboats 
ateam  box.  A  steam  chest ;  al¬ 
so,  a  receptacle  in  which  things 
are  steamed. 

ateam  car.  A  car  driven  or 
drawn  by  steam  power.  U.  S. 
ateam  carriage.  A  road  car¬ 
riage  propelled  by  steam  power,  i 
steam  case  A  steam  chest  or  a 
steam  jacket,  steam  casing 
steam  chimney  An  annular 
chamber  around  a  boiler  uptake, 
for  drying  steam, 
steam  coal.  Steamboat  coal  ; 
also,  coal  suitable  for  use  under 
steam  boilers. 

ateam  cock-  Any  cock  for  pas¬ 
sage  of  steam  ;  specif.,  the  up¬ 
per  gauge  cock  in  a  steam  boiler, 
ateam  coil  A  coil  of  pipe 
through  which  steam  is  passed, 
ateam  color  or  colour.  Dyeing. 
A  color  produced  or  fixed  in  the 


fiber  by  exposure  to  steam, 
steam  -cut',  v.  i.  To  become 
scratched  or  furrowed,  as  by 
seizing,  when  passing  high-pres¬ 
sure  steam  ;  —  said  of  the  metal 
of  a  steam  valve,  etc. 
steam  cylinder.  A  cylinder  for 
steam  ;  a  steam-engine  cylinder. 
Bteamd  .Steamed.  Ref.  Sp. 
steam  digger-  =  steam  shovel 
steam  edges  The  edges  of  a 
steam-engine  slide  valve  which 
control  steam  admission;— called 
also  steam  ends.  [shovel.i 
steam  excavator.  =  steam! 
steam  fire  engine.  A  fire  engine 
consisting  of  a  steam  boiler,  en¬ 
gine,  and  pump,  on  wheels 
ateam  £t.  A  steam-tight  fit. 
steam  gas.  Highly  superheated 
steam.  [gauge  for  steam.  I 

steam  gauge  or  gage.  A  pressure! 
Bteam  gun  A  contrivance  from 
which  projectiles  may  be  thrown 
by  elastic  force  of  steam, 
steam '-hammer  type  (of  en¬ 
gine).  The  direct-acting  verti¬ 
cal  engine  ;  —  usual  in  the  ma¬ 
rine  steam  engine.  [See -ness. I 
atearn'i-ness  (stem'Y-nfs),  n. I 
Bteam  injector.  A  steam-boiler 
j  injector.  See  injector. 

1  steam  jacket.  A  jacket  to  be 
filled  with  steam.  —  a  t  e  a  m'- 
Jack'et,  v.  t. 

steam  jammer.  A  steam-driven 
machine  for  loading  logs  upon 
cars.  [joint.  I 

steam  Joint.  A  steam-tighti 
ateam  lap.  Steam  Engines. 
Outside  lap.  See  4th  lap,  2  b. 
steam  mason.  A  steam-driven 
machine  for  turning  or  dressing 
stone  Eng. 

ateam  metal.  Any  copper  alloy 


specially  designed  to  endure  ex¬ 
posure  to  steam.  [Eng.  I  ! 

steam  navvy.  A  steam  shovel.  | 
steam  organ.  Music.  A  calliope, 
ateam  pipe.  Any  pipe  for  con¬ 
veying  steam,  esp.  live  boiler 
ste*am.  —  ateam  piping, 
steam  port.  Mach.  A  port  for 
steam,  esp.  for  live  steam, 
steam  pump  A  pump  driven 
by  steam,  or  directly  by  a  steam 
engine;  commonly,  a  combined 
steam  engine  unci  pump  with 
the  piston  rod  and  pump  plung¬ 
er  directly  coupled, 
steam  ram.  A  steam  pump  for 
deep  wells,  similar  to  the  pul-  | 
someter  in  action,  but  of  differ¬ 
ent  construction.  [steam  cars.  I 
steam  road.  A  railroad  fori 
steam  room.  In  a  steam  boiler, 
the  space  above  the  water  level, 
steamship  coal-  Steamboat 
coal.  See  coal,  n.,  3. 
steam  table.  1-  A  steam-heated 
table,  as  for  keeping  food  warm. 
2.  A  tabular  statement  of  data 
relating  to  properties  of  steam, 
steam'-tight  ,  a.  Not  permit¬ 
ting  the  leaking  through  of 
steam  or  of  water  under  pressure 
of  steam.- steam  '-tight  ness.  n. 
steam  trap.  A  self-acting  de¬ 
vice  by  wnich  water  in  a  pipe 
or  vessel  containing  or  passing 
steam  will  be  discharged  with¬ 
out  permitting  steam  to  escape, 
steam  turbine.  See  turbine. 
steam  valve.  A  valve  for  regu¬ 
lating  a  supply  of  steam, 
steam  vessel.  A  vessel  pro¬ 
pelled  by  steam  ;  a  steamboat  or 
steamship  ;  a  steamer, 
steam  whistle.  See  whistle. 
atean.  Var.  of  steen,  n.  Sr  v. 


ateap.  step. 
ateape-  +  steep,  a. 

Bte-ap'ain  (bt?-ftp'sln),  n.  [G.  ; 
stearin  -4-  pepsin.]  =  lipase 
ate'a-rate  ( ste'ei-rat),  n.  Chem. 
A  salt  or  ester  of  stearic  acid. 
8teare.  +  steer,  stir. 
ste-ar'i  form  (stC-fir'Y-fOrm),  a. 
[stearin  -I-  -form. J  Resembling 
stearin,  or  hard  fat. 
stearne-  stern. 
ste  a-ro-lac 'tone  (ste'd-ro-lfik'- 
ton),  w.  Chem.  The  lactone 
(C18H3402)of  a  hydroxy  deriva¬ 
tive  01  stearic  acid.  It  is  one  of 
the  products  of  the  action  of 
sulphuric  acid  on  oleic  acid, 
ste  a-rol'ic  (-rOl'Yk),  a.  [stearic 
4-  ole ic  4-  -?'c.]  Chem.  Designat¬ 
ing  a  white  crystalline  monoba¬ 
sic  acid  (  CjsH.vjOo)  of  the  acety¬ 
lene  series, isologouswith  stearic 
acid,  and  obtained  indirectly 
from  oleic  acid. 

ste'a-rone  (ste'd-r5n),  n.  Chem. 
A  white,  crystalline  ketone, 
(Cj- 1135)2’ C(3,  obtained  by  heat¬ 
ing  stearic  acid  with  phosphorus 
pentoxide  and  in  other  ways, 
ate  ar-rhe'a.-rhoe'aCste'd-fe'd), 
n.  _  [NL.  ;  Gr.  areap  tallow  4- 
peiv  to  flow.]  Med.  Seborrhea, 
ateart.  Dial.  Eng.  var.  of  start. 
ste'a-ryl  (ste'd-rYl),  n.  [stearic 
4-  -»//.]  Ihe  radicaUCnHssCO) 
of  stearic  acid.  Cf.  benzoyl. 
ateat-.  SeesTEATO-. 
ste-at'o-cele  (stf-fit'o-sel  ;  ste'- 
d-to-),  71.  [steato-  4-  -cele.]  Med. 
A  scrotal  tumorconsisting  of  fat. 
ate  a-tog 'e-nous  (  st  e'd-t  Bj'P- 
nus),a.  Isteato-  -f  -genous.]  Pro¬ 
ducing  fat  ;  causing  steatosis. 
Bte  a-tol'y-aia  (-t  5  l'Y-s  Y  s),  n. 


[NL.  ;  steato-  +  -lysis.)  Chem. 
Conversion  of  neutral  fats  into 
glycerin  and  free  fatty  acids. — 
ate' a- -to-lyt'ic  (-t0-lYt'Yk),  a. 
ate  a  to 'ma  (-tO'md),  n.  [L., 
fr.  Gr.  aredrujp.a,  fr.  artarovv 
to  turn  into  suet,  fr.  areap , 
-aros,  suet.]  Med.  a  A  cyst  due 
to  the  retention  of  secretion  in  a 
sebaceous  gland-  b  A  lipoma. 
— _ate/  a  tom  '  a-toua  ( -t5m  'd-t  us ; 
-to'ind-tuB).  a. 

ste'a-to  path'ic  (-td-pfith ' Yk ),a . 
[SeesTEATO-;  pathic.]  Of  or 
pert,  to  disorders  of  the  seba¬ 
ceous  glands.  [steatopygia.I 
8te'a-top'y-gy  (-tOp'l-jY),  n.  =| 
Ste'a-tor'nis  ( ste'd-tdr'nYs),  n., 
Ste  a-tor-nith'i-dae  (-tSr-nYth'Y- 
de), n.pl.  [NL.;  Gr.crre'ap,  area- 
ros.fat,  tallow  -f  6pvi<j,  opviOoq, 
bird.]  ZoVd.  See  <; u ach  a ro. 
ate  a-tor-rhe'a.  -rhee'a  (-td-re'- 
d),  71.  [NL.  ;  Gr.  areap,  area- 
T09,  fat  4-  -r^ca.l  Seborrhea, 
ate  a-to'Bis  (-to'sYs),  n. ;  pi. 
-tusks  (-to'sez).  [NL.  See 
steato-  ;  -os is.]  Med.  a  Ab¬ 
normal  formation  of  fat  ;  fatty 
degeneration,  b  A  skin  disease 
due  to  disordered  function  of  se¬ 
baceous  glands. 

Bteave.  4*  stave.  [stiffen. I 
Bteave.  Scot.  var.  of  stf.evr,! 
ste-ca'do  +  stichado. 
stec-ca'do,  stec-ca'ta,  n.  [It. 
steccata .]  A  stockade.  Obs. 
Btech(steK),  v.  t.  i.  Scot.  $- 
Dial.  Eng.  a  To  cram  ;  gorge, 
b  To  puff  ;  pant  ;  groan, 
atech.  n.  Scot,  a  Gormandiz¬ 
ing.  b  A  confused  mass  ;  crowd; 
also,  oppressive  heat. 


atechado.  stichado. 
8techche.  f  sticche. 

8teche.  •[•  STITCH, 
ateckadoe.  -fr  stichado. 
ateck'le,  ri.  A  lock  ;  bar.  Obs. 
sted.  +  steed. 
sted.  Archaic  or  Scot.  &  dial. 
Eng.  p.  p.  of  stead. 
sted.  Stead.  Ref.  Sp. 
sted'ding.  Var.  of  steading. 
Scot.  Sc  Dial.  Eng.  [staddle.I 
sted'dle  (stSd'’l).  Dial.  var.  of  | 
sted'dy.  f  steady. 
stede.  steed. 
stede  (dial.  sted).  Obs.  or  Scot. 
&  dial.  Eng.  var.  of  stead. 
stedevest.  steadfast. 
Bted'fast,  ated'fast-ly.etc.  Vara, 
of  steadfast, steadfastly, etc. 
atedill,  v.  i.  [Cf.  staddle.]  To 
stand  still.  Obs. 

Sted'man  (stfd'mdn),  n.  See 
under  change  ringing. 
sted 'ship.  Var.  of  steadship. 
ated'y.  Steady.  Ref.  Sp. 
Btee(ste).  Dial.  Eng. rar.  of  sty. 
steed  (dial.  sted).  Obs.  or  Scot. 
&  dial.  Eng.  of  stead. 
ateed'back',  n.  Horseback.  Obs. 
Bteed'less.  a.  See  -less. 
steed'yockB',  n.  pi.  [Perh.  fr. 
steed  and  yoke. J  Reins.  Obs. 
steegh.  Obs.  pret.  of  sty. 
steek  (dial,  stek,  stak),  v.  i.  Sr  t. 
[Cf.  D.  steken  to  prick.  Cf. 
stick,  v.t .]  1.  To  pierce;  prick. 
Obs.  or  Dial,  Eng. 

2.  To  stitch  ;  sew.  Scot 

3.  Obs.  or  Scot.  Sr  Dial.  Eng.  a 
To  shut;  close,  b  To  fasten;  bar. 
c  To  put  ;  set  ;  fix.  d  To  stop, 
eteek,  n.  Scot.  A  stitch  ;  as  :  a 
A  loop  in  knitting,  b  Thread, 
c  Of  clothing,  a  garment;  fig., 
a  bit.  d  A  pain,  esp.  in  the  side 


ale,  senate,  cSre,  am,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofa;  eve,  event,  find,  recent,  maker;  Ice,  ill;  old,  obey,  orb,  5dd,  sSft,  cdnnect ;  use,  unite,  urn,  up,  circus,  menu; 

U  Foreign  Word.  +  Obsolete  Variant  of.  4-  combined  with.  =  equals. 
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3-  To  matte  hard  or  strong ;  hence,  to  make  insensible  or 
obdurate.  “  Steel  my  soldiers’  hearts.' ”  Shak. 

4.  To  cause  to  resemble  steel,  as  in  any  of  various  qualities, 
as  in  hardness. 

steel  blue.  Any  of  various  shades  of  blue  similar  to  the 
colors  assumed  by  steel  at  certain  temperatures  in  temper¬ 
ing  ;  iron  blue.  See  temper,  v.  1.,  7.  —  steel'-blue',  a. 

Steel  bronze.  A  bronze  of  about  92  percent  copper  and 
8  percent  tin,  hardened  by  compression,  used  as  a  substi¬ 
tute  for  steel  in  making  guns called  also  Uchatius  bronze 
or  metal ,  after  the  inventor,  an  Austrian  general. 

Steel  engraving  The  art  or  process  of  engraving  on 
steel,  or  an  impression  taken  from  an  engraved  steel  plate. 

Steel'head'  (stel'liSd'),  n.  x.  A  North  American  trout 
{Salmo  rivularis)  found  from  northern  California  to  Alaska. 
It  is  generally  anadromous.  The  scales  are  rather  small, and 
the  head  comparatively  short.  It  attains  a  large  size,  and 
is  a  food  fish  of  importance.  The  species  has  been  intro¬ 
duced  into  some  eastern  waters. 

2.  The  ruddy  duck.  Maryland. 

Steering  (stel'Tng),  71.  1 /Casehardening. 

2.  Engraving.  The  process  of  electroplating  engraved  cop¬ 
per  plates  with  a  film  of  iron  to  render  them  more  durable. 

Steel  mill.  a  A  wheel  lock,  b  A  mill  which  has  steel 
grinding  surfaces,  c  A  mill  where  steel  is  manufactured, 
d  =  FLINT  MILL,  2. 

Bteel'work'  (stel'wtirk'),  n.  1.  Any  work  in  steel ;  articles, 
or  a  part,  parts,  or  the  whole  of  any  construction,  of  steel. 
2.  pi.  A  shop  or  establishment  where  steel  is  made. 

steel'y  (-1),  a.  1.  Made  of  steel ;  consisting  of  steel. 

2.  Resembling  steel,  as  in  hardness,  firmness,  color,  etc. 
steely  iron,  a  variety  of  iron  containing  less  than  one  half 
of  one  per  cent  of  carbon.  See  iron. 

steel'y ard7  (stel'yard'),  n.  [Translation  of  OLG.  stdlhof, 
name  of  the  Hanseatic  establishment  in  London  ;  stdl 
sample,  specimen  -f  hof  yard.  Cf.  steelyard  a  form  of 
balance.]  The  establishment  in  London  of  the  merchants 
of  the  Germanic  Hanse  (see  hanse,  3);  also,  the  merchants 
themselves.  It  was  closed  in  1597.  Obs.  or  Hist. 


Bteel'yard  (stel'yard  ;  colloq.  stll'yerd  ;  the  second  is  the 
usual pron.  among  those  to  whom  the  implement  is  familiar), 
n.  [Earlier  stelleere ,  prob.  of  LG.  or  I),  orig.,  and  peril,  at 
first  one  who  or  that  which  certifies  to  the  correct  weight 
or  quality  of  goods  ;  cf.  LG.  slat,  staal ,  sample,  specimen, 
esp.  one  taken  as  a  standard  ;  peril,  fr.  OF.  estaler  to  dis¬ 
play  for  sale,  F.  Staler ,  prob.  of  G.  or  D.  orig.  (cf.  stall, 
n.).  Cf.  steelyard  a  place  in  London.]  1.  A  form  of 
balance  in  which  the  body 
to  be  weighed  is  suspended 
from  the  shorter  arm  of  a 
lever,  which  turns  on  a  ful¬ 
crum,  and  a  counterpoise  is 
caused  to  slide  upon  the 
longer  arm  to  produce  equi¬ 
librium,  its  place  on  this 
arm  (which  is  notched  or  graduated)  indicating  the  weight ; 
a  Roman  balance  ;  —  also  often  in  pi. 

2-  Any  of  various  things  likened  to  a  steelyard,  as  the  lever 
of  a  lever  safety  valve. 

Steen,  stean  (sten),  n.  [AS.  stsena.  See  stone.]  1.  A 
vessel  of  clay  or  stone.  Spenser. 

2.  A  wall  of  brick,  stone,  cement,  or  other  hard  material, 
used  as  a  lining,  as  of  a  well,  cistern,  etc. 

Steep  (step),  v.  t.  ;  steeped  (stept) ;  steep'ing.  [ME.  stepen , 
prob.  of  Scand.  orig. ;  cf.  Icel.  steypa  to  cause  to  stoop,  cast 
down,  pour  out,  to  cast  metals,  causative  of  stupa  to  stoop; 
akin  to  Sw.  stopa  to  cast,  to  steep,  Dan.  stobe.  Cf.  stoop, 
v.  i.]  1.  To  soak  in  or  as  in  a  liquid ;  to  extract  the  essence 
of  by  soaking  ;  to  macerate  ;  as,  to  steep  tea.  Fig.,  to  im¬ 
bue  with. 

The  learned  of  the  nation  were  steeped  in  Latin.  Earle. 
2  To  bathe  or  wet  with  or  as  with  liquid.  Obs. 

3.  To  give  a  tilt  or  slope  to.  Dial.  Eng. 

Syn.  —  See  saturate. 

Steep,  v.  i.  To  undergo  the  process  of  soaking  in  a  liquid; 
as,  the  tea  is  steeping.  Colloq. 

Steep,  n.  1.  State  or  process  of  steeping  ;  also,  something 
steeped,  or  a  vessel,  dipping  liquid,  etc.,  used  in  steeping  ; 
specif.,  a  fertilizing  liquid  to  hasten  germination  of  seeds. 
2.  Rennet.  Dial.  Eng. 

Steep,  a. ;  steep'er  (-er) ;  steep'est.  [ME.  steep ,  step,  AS. 
steap  ;  akin  to  Icel.  steyptSr  steep,  and  stupa  to  stoop,  Sw. 
stupa  to  fall,  to  tilt ;  cf.  OFries.  stop  high.  Cf.  stoop,  v.  i., 
steep,  v.  t.,  steeple.]  1.  Lofty  ;  tall ;  elevated  ;  high. 

2.  Protruding  ;  prominent.  Obs.  Chaucer. 

3.  Making  a  large  angle  with  the  plane  of  the  horizon  ; 
having  a  side  or  slope  approaching  the  perpendicular  ; 
precipitous ;  as,  a  steep  hill. 


Steelyard. 


•teel.  Var.  of  steal,  stalk, 
steel'bow  ,  n.  A  stirrup.  Obs. 
steel'bow  goods  (stel'bou7),  or 
steel'bow7,  n.  The  farming 
stock,  implements,  etc. .supplied 
by  a  landlord.  Obs.  Scot. 
Steel'bov',  i 1.  [From  name  of 
the  ban  u,  Hearts  of  Steel.)  One 
of  a  band  of  insurgents  in  Ulster 
province,  Ireland,  1772-74. 
steel'-cage  con-s  truc'tion. 
Skeleton  construction, 
steel  concrete.  Ferro-concrete, 
steel  emery.  An  abrasive  mude 
in  the  same  way  as  crushed 
steel,  but  with  an  intensely  bard 
temper.  [of  steel.*  Obs. I 

steel'en,  a.  [AS.  stolen.)  Mude| 
steel'er,  n.  One  who  steels, 
stee  let'to.  stiletto,  [wool.! 
steel  fiber  or  fibre  =  steel! 
steel'-gear7,  n.  Armor.  Obs. 
steel '-head'',  a.  Having  a  steel 
head.  Obs. 

Bteel'i-fy  (stel'Y-fl),  r.  t.  [ steel 
+  -fy. ]  To  convert  into  steel, 
steel'i-ness,  n.  See  -n  ess. 
steel  'rife7,  a.  Overbearing.  Obs. 
steel'weed7,  n.  Ileath  aster, 
steel  wine.  Wine,  usually 
sherry,  in  which  steel  filings 
have  stood  for  a  considerable 
time,  —  used  as  a  medicine, 
steel  wool.  Fine  steel  shavings, 
used  for  cleaning  and  polishing, 
steem.  +  steam,  steven. 
eteem.  n.  v.  [Cf.  steam,  v.  Sr 
n.]  Gleam  ;  flame  ;  beam.  Obs. 
steem.  v.  8r  n.  I  See  esteem.] 
Esteem  ;  value.  Ohs. 
steen,  stean  (sten  ;  stan),  n.  A 
stone.  Obs.  or  Scot.  Sf  Dial. 


steen.  stean,  v.  t.  [AS.  sttenan 
to  stone,  to  adorn  with  gems. 
See  stone.]  To  hurl  stones  at  ; 
to  stone.  Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 
steen'bok7  (sten'bBk7  ;  stun'-), 
n.  [D.  ;  steen  stone  +  bok  buck.] 
=  STEIN  BOK. 

Steen'ie  (sten'Y),  n.  1.  Dim.  of 
Stephen.  Ch i efly  Scot. 

2.  George  Villiers,  first  Duke  of 
Buckingham  (1592-1628)  ;  —  so 
called  by  James  I.  in  allusion  to 
his  fine  face  (cf.  Acts  vi.  15). 
steen'ing,  n.  A  steen,  or  lining 
for  a  well.  etc. 

steen'kirkqsten'kflrk'),  stein'- 
klrk7  (stln'-).  n.  [So  called 
from  the  battle  of  Steenkerke.  or 
St  e  ink  irk,  in  1692,  when  the 
French  nobles  had  no  time  to  ar¬ 
range  their  lace  neckcloths  :  cf. 
F.  steinkerke ,  steinkerque .]  A 
kind  of  neckcloth  or  cravat  of 
lace,  worn  negligently. 
Steen'son,  Steen  'iei  sten'Y  sten' 
sun).  In  Scott's  “Kedgauntlet,” 
the  grandfather  of  Wandering 
Willie  and  the  hero  of  his  tale. 
He  gets  the  receipt  for  his  rent 
money  bv  going  to  old  Sir  Rob¬ 
ert  Redgauntlet,  who  is  in  hell, 
and  the  money,  which  Sir  Rob¬ 
ert's  son  maintained  had  not 
been  paid,  was  found  to  have 
been  hidden  by  a  monkey. 
steep<  step),n.  jfetal.—  brasque. 
steep'-down7.  a.  Precipitous.  R. 
steepe.  +  step. 
steep'en  (step'’n),  v.  *.  To  be¬ 
come  steep  or  steeper, 
steep '-fall7,  a.  Steep.  Obs. 
steep 'ful.  a.  Steep.  Obs. 


4.  Mounting  or  falling  precipitously;  as,  a  steep  flight; 

steep  ruin.  “The  sleep  Tarpeian  death.”  Shak. 

To  some  not  steep ,  though  philosophic  height.  Cowper. 

5.  Bright ;  gleaming  ;  glittering  ;  flashing.  Obs. 

6.  Bold;  proud.  Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng.  “A  steep  man.” 

Layamon. 

7.  Excessive ;  too  great,  high,  heavy,  difficult,  etc. ;  as,  a 
steep  price  ;  a  steep  task  ;  a  steep  story.  Slang. 

Syn.  —  See  abrupt. 

Steep  (step),  n.  A  precipitous  place ;  a  steep  ascent  or 
descent ;  a  precipice  ;  also,  an  object  having  a  steep  side 
or  slope. 

Bare  steeps,  where  desolation  stalks.  Wordsworth. 
Steep'er  (-er),  n.  A  vessel,  vat,  or  cistern,  in  which  things 
are  steeped  ;  a  steep. 

Stee'ple  (ste'p’l),  n.  [ME .siepel,  AS.  stepel ,  stypel,  tower  ; 
akin  to  E.  steep,  a.]  1.  Arch.  The  tall  structure,  usually 

composed  of  a  series  of  diminishing  stories  finished  at  the 
top  with  a  small  spire  or  cupola,  surmounting  the  lower 
straight-sided  story  of  a  church  tower ;  also,  the  whole  of 
a  church  tower.  Cf.  pinnacle,  1  ;  see  2d  spire,  3. 

2.  =  hennin. 

3.  Fish  piled  in  a  heap  for  drying.  Dial.  Eng. 

Stee'ple,  v.  i.  To  rise  high  in  the  air,  as  a  steeple. 
Stee'ple  Chase',  n.  A  race  across  country  between  a  number 

of  horsemen;  —  supposedly  so  called  from  the  goal  being 
some  conspicuous  landmark,  as  a  church  steeple  ;  hence,  a 
race  over  a  prescribed  course  obstructed  by  such  obstacles 
as  one  meets  in  riding  across  country,  as  hedges,  walls,  etc. 
Stee'ple  chas  er  (-chas'er),  n.  One  who  rides  in  a  steeple¬ 
chase  ;  also,  a  horse  trained  to  run  in  a  steeplechase. 
Stee'ple-Chas  ing  (-chas'Tug),  n.  Act  of  riding  a  steeple¬ 
chase. 


stee'ple-crowned'  (-kround'),  a.  a  Having  a  steeple,  b 
Having  a  peaked  crown,  as  a  hat ;  also,  wearing  such  a  hat. 
stee'pled  (ste'p’ld),  a.  Furnished  with,  or  having  the  form 
of,  a  steeple  ;  adorned  with  steeples. 

Steeple  engine.  A  vertical  back-acting  steam  engine  hav¬ 
ing  the  cylinder  beneath  the  cross¬ 
head,  now  chiefly  used  for  donkey  en¬ 
gines,  etc. 

Steeple  jack.  A  man  who  makes  a  busi¬ 
ness  of  climbing  steeples,  high  chim¬ 
neys, etc., as  for  making  repairs.  Colloq. 

Steer  (ster),  n.  [ME.  steer,  AS.  steor  ; 
akin  to  D.  &  G.  slier  a  bull,  OHG.  stior, 

Icel.  stjorr,  pjorr ,  Sw.  tjur,  Dan.  tyr, 

Goth,  stiur,  Russ,  tur,  Pol.  lur,  Ir.  & 

Gael,  tarbh ,  W.  tarw,  L.  taurus ,  Gr. 

Taipor,  Skr.  sthura  strong,  stout,  AS. 
stor  large,  Icel.  storr,  OHG.  sturi, 
stiuri.  Cf.  taurine,  a.]  A  young 
castrated  male  of  the  ox  kind,  esp. 
one  raised  for  beef,  or,  in  the  western 
United  States,  one  of  any  age. 

Steer,  v.  t.  ;  steered  (sterd) ;  steer'- 
ino .  [ME.  steeren,  steren ,  AS.  stieran, 
styran,  steoran  ;  akin  to  OFries.  stiora,  f  Air  Pump. 
stiura,  D.  sturen ,  OD.  stieren,  G.  steuem,  OHG.  stiuren 
to  direct,  support,  G.  steuer  contribution,  tax,  Icel.  styra 
to  steer,  govern,  Sw.  styra,  Dan.  styre,  Goth,  stiurjan  to 
establish,  AS.  steor  a  rudder,  a  helm,  and  prob.  to  Icel. 
slaurr  a  pale,  stake,  Gr.  aravp6<;.  Cf.  starboard,  stern, 
7i.]  1.  To  direct  the  course  of  by  movements  of  a  rudder, 

helm,  or  the  like  ;  as,  to  steer  a  ship  or  an  automobile. 

2.  Hence,  to  guide  ;  manage  ;  control ;  govern  ;  direct. 

That  with  a  staff  his  feeble  steps  did  steer.  Spenser. 

3.  To  wend  ;  direct ;  as,  to  steer  one’s  way. 
steer,  V.  i.  1.  To  directa  vessel  in  its  course. 

2.  To  be  directed  and  governed;  to  take  a  direction,  or 
course  ;  to  obey  the  helm  ;  as,  the  boat  steers  easily. 

3.  To  conduct  one’s  self  ;  to  pursue  a  course  of  action. 

to  steer  small  or  with  a  small  helm,  Naut..  to  steer  with 
little  shifting  of  the  helm,  i.e.,  in  an  almost  straight  course. 
Steer 'age  (ster'aj),  n.  1.  Act  or  practice  of  steering,  or 
directing;  as,  the  steerage  of  a  ship.  Milton. 

2.  Naut.  a  The  effect  of  the  helm  on  a  ship  ;  the  manner 
in  which  an  individual  ship  is  affected  by  the  helm,  b 
The  stern.  Rare,  c  The  steering  apparatus.  Obs.  or  R. 
d  The  course  steered.  Obs.  or  R.  e  In  a  passenger  ves¬ 
sel,  orig.,  a  part  of  the  after  hold,  now  any  section  occupied 
by  passengers  paying  the  smallest  fares  and  receiving  ad¬ 
mittedly  inferior  accommodations,  now  usually  on  a  lower 
deck  in  the  bows,  f  In  a  man-of-war,  a  part,  generally 
just  forward  of  the  wardroom,  assigned  to  midshipmen 
and  other  junior  officers  for  quarters; — in  the  United 
States  navy  now  called  junior  officers'  quarters. 


3.  Direction  ;  regulation  ;  management ;  guidance. 

4.  That  by  which  a  course  is  directed.  Rare.  Dryden. 
steer'age-way'  (ster'aj-wa/),  n.  Naut.  A  rate  of  motion 

sufficient  to  make  a  vessel  answer  the  helm, 
steer 'ing,  p.pr.  &  vb.  n.  of  steer.  Specif. :  vb.  n.  a  Aim ; 
direction  ;  tendency,  b  Management;  government, 
steering  committee,  a  committee  in  charge  of  a  political  cam¬ 
paign.  Polit.  Cant.  —  s.  sail.  =  studding  sail.  Obs. 
steers'man  (sterz'man),  n.  ;  pi.  -men  (-men).  [AS.  steores- 
mann  ;  stSores,  gen.  of  steor  rudder  -f-  mann  man.]  One 
who  steers  ;  the  helmsman  of  a  vessel. 

Steeve  (stev),  V.  i.  &  t.;  steeved  (stevd);  steev'ing.  [Orig. 
uncert.]  Shipbuilding.  To  turn  upward  at  an  angle  with 
the  horizon  or  the  line  of  the  keel ;  —  said  of  the  bowsprit. 
Steeve,  7 1.  Naut.  The  angle  which  a  bowsprit  makes  with 
the  horizon,  or  with  the  keel ;  — called  also  steering. 
Steeve,  v.  t.  [Cf.  dial,  steeve  to  stuff,  and  E.  stive.]  To 
stow,  as  in  a  vessel’s  hold,bymeans  of  a  steeve  or  jackscrew. 
Steeve,  n.  [Cf.  steeve  to  stow.]  A  spar,  with  a  block  at 
one  end,  used  in  stowing  cotton  bales  and  like  cargo. 
Ste'lan’s  law  (sta'fanz).  Physics.  The  law  that  the  total 
radiation  from  a  black  body  is  proportional  to  the  fourth 
power  of  its  absolute  temperature.  It  was  originally  stated 
by  Prof.  Josef  Stefan,  and  independently  demonstrated 
theoretically  by  Prof.  Ludwig  Boltzmann.  Hence  called 
also  Ste'fan-Boltz'mann  law  (sta'fan-bolts'man),  or 
Stefan  and  Boltzmann  s  law 

Steg  a  nop'o-des  (steg'd-nbp'o-dez),  n. [NL.,  fr.  Gr. 

< TTeyavonovs ,  -7 rofio?,  web-footed  ;  areyavo*;  covered  -j-  ttov? 
foot.]  A  division  of  swimming  birds  in  which  all  four 
toes  are  united  by  a  broad  web.  It  includes  the  pelicans, 
cormorants,  gannets,  frigate  birds,  tropic  birds,  and  snake- 
birds.  —  steg'a  no  pod'  (stSg'd-nS-pbd'),  a.  &  n.  —  steg'- 
a  nop'o-dan  (-nop'6-da?i),  steg  a-nop'o  dous  (-d«s),  a. 
steg'o  car'pous  (-$-kar'pus),  a.  [Gr.  meyr]  roof  -f-  - car - 
pous .]  Bol.  In  mosses,  having  a  capsule  which  opens  by 
a  deciduous  lid  or  operculum. 

steg  o-ceph'ft-li  (-sgf'd-ll),  n.  pi.  [NL.  ;  Gr.  artyr?  roof  -f- 
K€<fa\r)  head.]  Paleon.  An  extinct  order  of  salamanderlike, 
tailed  amphibians, usually  having  well-developed  limbs  with 
four  or  five  digits, which  lived  during  the  late  Palaeozoic  and 
the  Mesozoic  times.  Some  were  very  large,  and  they  varied 
from  short,  stout  forms  to  others  that  were  as  slender  as 
serpents.  Most  of  them  had  the  under  surface  of  the  body 
covered  with  bony  scales  or  plates,  and  in  some  this  ex¬ 
tended  to  the  under  parts  of  tne  limbs  and  head  and  rarely 
to  the  back.  Their  teeth,  in  transverse  sections,  often 
show  a  labyrinthiform  arrangement  of  the  cement  and 
dentine.  Labyrinthodon ,  Keraterpeton,  and  Mastodonsau- 
rus  are  representative  genera.  —  steg  0  ce  Pha'li  an  (-se- 
fa'lT-dn),  a.  A*  n.  —  steg  o  ceph'a  lous  (-s6f'a-lus),  a. 
Steg'o-don  (stgg'o-don),  n.  [NL.  ;  Gr.  are y-q  roof  -f-  o5ov<>, 
6<$oi/to9,  tooth.]  Zool.  A  genus  of  extinct  Asiatic  ele¬ 
phants  having  molar  teeth  with  relatively  broad  ridges 
and  but  little  cement,  thus  being  intermediate  between  ex¬ 
isting  elephants  and  mastodons.  —  steg'o  dont  (-dbnt),  a. 
Steg  O-my'ia  (-mi'yd),  n.  [NL.  ;  Gr.  areyr)  cover  -f-  pvta 
fly.J  Zool.  A  genus  of  mosquitoes  differing  from  Culex 
in  having  scales  on  the  clypeus.  It  contains  the  species 
( S.  calopus ,  syn.  S.  fasciata)  which  transmits  yellow  fever. 
Steg'O-sau'rus  (-sb'rws),  n.  [NL. ;  Gr.  ariyr\  r<>of  -f  -sau- 
rus.']  Paleon.  A  genus  of  large  orthopoa  dinosaurs  of 
the  Upper  Jurassic  rocks  of  Colorado  and  Wyoming,  re¬ 
markable  for  their  dermal  armor.  The  best-known  spe¬ 
cies  (S.  ungulatus)  had  two  rows  of  bony  plates  extending 
along  the  back. 


Skeleton  of  Stegosaurus  ( S .  •ungulatus)  ( j X 0)  *  b  Tooth, 
less  reduced. 


Stein  (stln  ;  G.  shtin),  n.  [G.]  An  earthenware  mug,  esp. 
for  beer,  commonly  holding  about  a  pint  ;  also,  the  quan¬ 
tity  of  beer  which  a  stein  holds. 

Stein'bok'  (stln'bbk'),  n.  [See  steenbok.]  Any  small  an- 


steep'grass7,  n.  [See  steep  to 
!  soak  ]  Common  butterwort, 

!  used  like  rennet.  TSteepness. | 
steep 'i  ness  (step'I-nCs),  n.  | 
steep'ish.  a.  Somewhat  steep, 
stee'pl.  Steeple.  Ref.  S/>. 
Btee'ple-bush7,«.=HARDHACK  a. 
stee'ple-com-pound'  stamp.  An 
ore-crushing  stamp  operated  by 
a  vertical  tandem  compound 
j  steam  engine.  [hat.  Obs. I 
stee'ple-crown7,  n.  A  steeple! 
steeple  fair.  A  fair  at  which 
church  livings  may  be  bought. 
Obs.  Humorous. 
steeple  house.  A  church.  Obs. 
stee'ple-top  ,  n.  The  bowhead 
whale. 

steep 'ly.  ndv.  of  steep. 
steep'ness,  n.  See  -ness. 
steep'-out  ,  a.  Projecting.  Obs. 
steept.  Steeped.  Ref.  Sp. 
Bteep'-up7,  a.  Steep.  Rare. 
steep'weed\  or  steep'wort 
(-wfirt7),  n.  Steepgrass. 
steep'y.  a.  Steep.  Obs.  or  R. 
steer  (ster).  Dial.  Eng.  var.  of 
stair,  stare  (a  starling), 
steer,  a.  Scot.  Sr  Dial.  Eng. 
a  Strong  ;  also,  Obs.,  steadfast, 
b  Harsh  ;  rough  ;  stiff,  c  Se¬ 
vere  ;  stern. 

steer,  v.  t.  [Cf.  stir.]  a  To  stir  ;  ; 
poke,  b  To  rouse  ;  disturb,  c 
Totrouble;  injure,  d  Tocont'use. 
esp.  with  noise.  —  v.  i.  To  bestir 
one’s  self  ;  start ;  hasten  —  n.  a 
A  poke  ;  stir,  b  Disturbance  ; 
noise.  All  Obs.  or  Scot.  Sr  Dial. 
Eng.  [lock).  I 

steer,  v.  t.  To  castrate  (a  bul-l 
!  steer,  n.  [AS.  stior,  stior ;  akin  1 


to_D.  stuur ,  G.  steuer,  Icel. 
styri.  See  steer,  v.  t.,  to  guide.] 
Obs.  1.  A  rudder  or  helm. 

2.  Guidance  ;  government. 

3.  Correction  ;  discipline, 

steer,  n.  [AS.  steora.  See  steer 
a  rudder.]  A  helmsman  ;  a  pi¬ 
lot  ;  hence,  a  ruler.  Obs. 
steer'a-ble  (-«-b'l),  a.  See  able. 
steerd.  Steered.  Ref.  Sp. 
steer'er,  n.  One  who  steers. 
Steer'forth,  James  (ster'f<5rth). 
Friend  and  schoolmate  of  David 
Copperfield  in  Dickens’s  novel 
“David  Copperfield.”  A  gay 
and  attractive  libertine,  he  se¬ 
duces  “  little  Em’lv,”  and  final¬ 
ly  perishes  in  a  shipwreck  on 
the  English  coast.  See  Little 
Em’ly;  Dxktle,  Rosa. 
steer'ing-ly,  ar/r.  of  steering. 
8teer'lsh,  »■  Flighty.  Obs. 
Bteer'iess,  a.  Without  rudder. 
Obs.  (steer.  I 

steer'ling,  n.  A  young  or  small  I 
steer'man,  n.  A  steersman.  Obs. 
steer'man-shlp.  n.  See -ship. 
8teerne.  stern. 
steerB'mate7  (s  t  e  r  z'm  a  t7),  w. 
f steer  a  rudder  -f  mate  a  com¬ 
panion.]  A  mate  who  steers  :  a 
steersman.  Obs. 
steer'staff7,  n.  A  tiller.  Obs. 
steer 'tree  ,  n.  A  tiller  :  also, 
the  handle  of  a  nlow.  Obs. 
steer'y,  n.  [Cl.  steer  a  dis¬ 
turbance.]  A  stir;  tumult.  Scot. 
steeve  <  s  t e  v),  a.  [Cf.  stiff.) 
Stiff.  —  r.  t.  Sr  i.  To  stiffen,  esp. 
with  cold;  to  freeze.  —  steeve '- 
ly,  adv.  All  Scot.  Sr  Dial.  Eng. 
ateev'er  (stev'Sr).  Var.  of 


STIVER.  [STEEVE. I 

steev'ing,  n.  Naut.  =  2d] 

Stef  f  STAFF,  STIFF. 

stefhede,  n.  [See  stiff;  -iiead.] 
Stiffness  ;  rigor.  Obs. 
stefliche.  +  stiffly.  f.Scof.l 
Btef'ly  (stCi'H),  adv.  Thickly.  | 
stefne.  f  steven. 
steg  (stPg),  n.  [Cf.  Icel.  steggr 
a  male  bird.  Cf.  stag.]  Scot.  Sr 
Dial.  Eng.  a  A  gaDdcr.  b  A  stag, 
steg,  v.  t.  To  stalk  about ;  to 

f;o  about  stupidly  or  awkward- 
y.  Scot.  Sr  Dial.  Eng. 
s’teg'a-nog'ra-phy  ( BtSg'a-nOg'- 
rd-fY),n.  [Gr.  areyapo?  covered 
-t-  -graph?/.)  Cryptography.  — 
steg  a-nog'ra-phist  (-fist),  n. 
Steg  a-noph-thal'ma  ta  (-n  5  f- 
thfil'ind-td),  n.  pi.  INL.  ;  Gr. 
areyavog  covered  -f  o<f}0aAfj.6s 
the  eye.]  Zool.  Syn.  of  Scy- 
phozoa.  Called  ‘also  Steg  a- 
noph  thal'mi  a(  -mY-a ).— steg7a- 
noph-thal'mate  (-milt),  a.  Sr  n.— 
steg  a  noph-thal'ma-toas  (•ma- 
t«s).  a. 

steghe.  ^  sty. 
bteg-no^sis  (s  1 6  g-n  o's  Y  s),  n. 
[NL.,  fr.  Gr.  o-Teyiaxrty.  See 
steg notic. 1  Constipation ;  con¬ 
striction  of  tne  vessels  or  ducts, 
steg-not'le  (-nCt'Yk),  a.  [Gr. 
<rreypa>T(*cd<f,  deriv.of  areyvos, 
areyavos,  covered,  closed.] 
Tending  to  render  costive  ;  as¬ 
tringent.  —  n.  A  stegnotic  med¬ 
icine. 

Steg'o-ceph'a-la  (stgg/6-s?f'd- 
ld),  n.  pi.  INL.]  =  Stego- 


cephali.  —  stego-ceph'a-lan 
(-ldn),  a.  Sr  n. 

Steg  o-ce-pha'li-a  (-sf-fa'lY-a), 
n.jd.  [NL.]  =  Stegocephali. 
Steg  o-san'rl  (s  1 5  g'C-s  o'rl), 
Steg'o-sau'ri-a  (-sS'rY-d),  n.  pi. 
[NL.SeeSTEGOSAURUS.]/>a(ton. 
An  extinct  group  of  orthopod 
dmosaurs,  including  the  genera 
Stegosaurus,  Scelidosanrus,  and 
their  allies.—  steg'o-saur  (st?g'- 
6-s6r),  n.  —  s  te  g  o-s  a  u'rl-an 
(-sfi'rY-an),  a.  Sr  n. —  steg  o- 
sau'roid  (-roid),  a.  tf  n. 
steid.  +  STEED. 

steid(sted),  steid'lng.  Scot.  & 
dial.  Eng.  of  stead,  steading. 
steif.  *1*  stiff.  [a.;  steep. I 
steigh(sta).  Scot.  var.  of  stay, | 
steigh  (dial.  stT,  ste).  Dial. 
Eng.  var.  of  sty,  ladder  ;  obs. 
pret.  of  sty,  to  ascend, 
steik  (etek).  Scot.  &  dial  Eng. 
var.  of  steek.  [6tab.| 

steik.  Obs.  pret.  of  stick,  to | 
steike.  steak. 
steill.  4*  STEEL.  [of  STEAL.  I 
stelll.  Obs-or  Scot.  &  dial.  Eng.| 
stein.  +  stain.  [steen.  I 
stein  (sten),  n.  if  v.  Var.  of| 
Stein  (stTn  ;  shtin),  n.  [Cf.  G. 
Steinwein.)  A  Franconian  wine. 
See  Rhine  wine. 

Stein' berg 'er  (s  1 1  n'b  fi  ryg  9  r; 
G.  shtln'bgUgSr),  n.  [G-]  See 
Rhine  wine. 

stein'bock7  (etln'bBk7).  n.  [G., 
ibex  ;  stem  stone  -f-  bock  buck, 
akin  to  D.  bok.  Cf.  steenbok.] 
a  The  European  ibex,  b  A 
steinbok. 

steinch.  f  stanch. 


food,  foot ;  out,  oil ;  chair  ;  go  ;  sing,  ii)k  ;  then,  thin ;  nature,  verdure  (250) ;  k  =  ch  in  G.  icli,  ach  (144) ;  boN ;  yet ;  zh  =  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Guidb. 

Full  explanations  of  Abbreviations,  etc.,  Immediately  precede  the  Vocabulary. 
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telope,  of  the  genus  Raphicerus ,  of  the  plains  of  South 
and  East  Africa  ;  a  steenbok  ;  esp.,  R.  campestris. 

Stei-ne'ri-an  (stl-ne'rT-fin),  a.  Math.  Relating  to  Jacob 
Steiner  (1796-1863),  a  Swiss-German  geometer.—  Steinerian 
curve,  the  locus  of  a  point  whose  first  polar  (as  to  a  given 
curve)  has  a  double  point.  —  S.  polygon,  a  figure  formed  of 
points  with  their  junction  lines. 

Stei'ro  ne'ma  (sti'ro-ne'ma),  n.  [NL.;  Gr.  arelpos  sterile 
-f-  vrjfjia  thread.]  Rot.  A  small  genus  of  primulaceous 
herbs,  of  the  eastern  United  States,  distinguished  from 
the  loosestrifes  (Lysimachia)  by  having  staminodia.  They 
have  yellow  flowers  with  a  rotate,  deeply  lobed  corolla. 

Ste'le  (ste'le),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  L.  stela ,  fr.  Gr.  onjAij  a  post,  an 
upright  stone.]  1.  Archxol .  A  slab  or  pillar  of  stone,  used 
esp.  by  ancient  Greeks  as 
a  gravestone,  sometimes 
sculptured  or  painted ; 
also,  a  pillar  bearing 
a  notice,  serving  as  a 
milepost,  or  the  like. 

2  Bot.  The  central  cyl¬ 
inder  in  the  stems  and 
roots  of  vascular  plants.  { 

It  is  developed  from  the  • 
plerome,  and  consists  of  r 
the  vascular  bundles  c 
collectively,  with  [i 
ground  tissue  (medul¬ 
lary  rays,  pith,  peri- 
cycle,  mesocycle) ;  it  is 
surrounded  by  the  pri¬ 
mary  cortex.  Its  struc¬ 
ture  differs  in  the  vari¬ 
ous  groups.  See  mono- 
stele, protostele,  SIPHO- 

NOSTELE  ;  Cf .  MONARCH, 

DIARCH,  etc.,  ENDARCH, 

EXARCH,  MESARCH. 

Stel'la  (stal'd),  n.  [L., 

6tar.]  1.  Fem.  prop, 
name.  F.  Estelle  (8s'- 
t€l')  ;  Sp.  Estella  (Ss- 
tSl'ya). 


Athenian  Grave  Stele  of  Hegeso. 


2.  Penelope  Devereux  (15627-1 607),  daughter  of  the  first 
Earl  of  Essex,  afterwards  Lady  Rich  and  later  Countess 
of  Devonshire  ;  —  so  called  by  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  in  a  series 
of  love  sonnets,  “  Astrophel  and  Stella,”  addressed  to  her. 
3-  Esther  Johnson  (1681-1728) ;  — so  called  by  Swift,  who 
was  a  fellow  member  with  her  of  Sir  William  Temple’s 
household,  and  perhaps  married  her  about  1716. 

Stei'Iar  (stSl'dr),  a.  [L.  stellariSy  fr.  stella  a  star.  See 
star.]  1.  Of  or  pert,  to  stars  ;  astral ;  resembling  a  star 
in  shape,  brilliancy,  or  the  like  ;  as,  a  stellar  figure. 

2.  Geom.  =  stellated. 

stellar  focus.  See  principal  focus.  — b.  month,  a  sidereal 
month.  See  month,  1  b.  —  a.  parallax,  the  amiual  parallax 
of  a  fixed  star. 

StePlate  (stel'at)  I  a.  [L.  stellatus  set  with  stars,  starry, 

Btel'lat-ed  (-at-Sd)  \  fr.  stella  a  star.  See  stellar.] 

1.  Resembling  a  star  ;  pointed  or  radiated  like  a  star. 

2.  Geom.  Surrounding  its  center  more  than  once,  as  a 
polygon  or  polyhedron. 

stellate  ligament,  Anal.,  a  branching  ligament  uniting  the 
front  of  the  head  of  a  rib  with  the  bodies  of  two  vertebrae 
and  the  intervertebral  disk  between  them. 

Stel'ler’s  sea  COW  (stSl'erz  ;  shtSl'-).  [After  Geo. W.  Stel- 
ler  (1709-46),  German  naturalist.]  An  aquatic  mammal 
(JHydrodanialis  qigas ,  syn.  Rytina  stelleri )  of  the  group 
Sirenia ;  the  ry tma.  It  became  about  25  feet  long,  and  had 
a  relatively  small  head,  no  teeth,  and  a  laterally  lobed 
tail.  Bering,  in  1741,  found  it  common  and  very  tame  near 
the  Asiatic  coast  of  Bering  Sea.  It  was  soon  exterminated. 

StePllon  (stSl'yim),  n.  [L.  stellio  a  kind  of  newt.]  An 
agamoid  lizard  ( Stellio  stellio ),  common  about  the  eastern 
Mediterranean  among  ruins.  See  agama,  Illust. 

Stel'Uon  ate  (-at),  n.  [L.  stellionatus  cozenage,  trickery, 
fr.  stellio  a  crafty,  knavish  person.]  Roman  &  Civil  Law. 
Any  fraud  not  distinguished  by  a  more  special  name  ;  esp., 
a  sale  of  the  same  property  to  different  persons,  or  the  sale 
of  something  as  one’s  own  which  belongs  to  another,  etc. 

stellular  (stSl'u-ldr),  a.  [L.  stellula ,  dim.  of  stella  a 
star.]  1.  Starlike;  radiated. 

2.  Marked  with  starlike  spots  of  color. 

Stem  (stSm),  n.  [AS.  stemn ,  stefn,  stsefn,  stem  of  a  tree, 
stem  or  stern  of  a  vessel ;  akin  to  OS.  stamn  the  stem  of  a 
ship,  D.  stain  stem,  steven  stem  of  a  ship,  G.  stamm  stem, 
steven  stem  of  a  ship,  Icel.  stafn ,  stamn ,  stem  of  a  ship, 
stofn,  stomn ,  stem,  Sw.  stam  a  tree  trunk,  Dan.  stamme , 
prob.  akin  to  E.  stand.  Cf.  stand.]  1.  The  main  axis, 
trunk,  or  body  of  a  tree  or  other  plant ;  hence,  any  part 
which  supports  leaves  or  flowers  ;  a  stalk  or  stock.  Spe¬ 


cif.,  Bot .,  any  axis  which  develops  buds  and  shoots  in 
place  of  roots.  In 
this  sense  stem  in¬ 
cludes  all  the  sub¬ 
terranean  root¬ 
like  modifications 
which  are  com¬ 
monly  called  roots 
(as  the  rhizome, 
bulb,  corm,  etc.), 
but  which  pro¬ 
duce  leaves 
and  buds. 

Stems  are  fur¬ 
ther  distin¬ 
guished  by 
their  giving 
rise  to  out- 
growths  at  gtem>  ^  Part  0f  Transverse  Section  of  an  In- 
certam  aen-  ternode  in  the  Stem  of  Indian  Corn.  1  Funda- 
mte  p  O  l  u  t  s  mental  Tissue  ;  2,  2  Vascular  Bundles  ;  3  Peri- 
called  nodes ,  cycle  ;  4  Primary  Cortex.  Ji  Part  of  Trans- 
instead  of  at  verse  Section  or  Stem  of  Dutchman’s  Pipe 
scattered  in-  ( Aristolochia ).  1  Epidermis;  2  Primary  Cor- 
tervals.  The  tex  ;  3  Starch  Sheath  ;  4,  4  Pericycle,"  with 
apex  of  the  shaded  external  layer  of  Sclercnchyma  ;  5, 
stem  is  the  5  Phloem,  and  6,  6  Xvlem,  portions  of  Vas- 
er owing  point  cular  Bundle  ;  7  Cambium  ;  8  Medulla.  All 
^  ,,  .i  if  tissues  lying  within  the  starch  constitute  the 

rovfirid  hv  a  Centrttl  Cylinder.  C  Part  of  a  Four-year-old 
covered  oy  a  gtem  0f  x»ine.  1,  1  Annual  Rings;  2  Medulla; 
cap.  The  stem  3  Baet  4  Bark.  5  5  Medullary  Rays, 
is  not  clearly 

differentiated  in  plants  below  pteridophytes,  though  it 
may  be  closely  simulated  by  certain  modifications  of  the 
thallus.  See  thallus  ;  root,  1 ;  cormophyte. 

2.  A  peduncle,  petiole,  or  pedicel ;  a  small  stalk  ;  as,  the 
stem  of  an  apple. 

3.  The  stock,  or  a  branch,  of  a  family  ;  as,  a  noble  stem. 

4.  Anything  resembling,  or  likened  to,  the  stem  of  a 
plant ;  as,  the  stem  of  a  pipe  ;  the  stem  of  a  watch  case,  or 
that  part  to  which  the  ring  by  which  it  is  suspended  is 
attached.  Specif.:  a  Zo'dl.  (1)  The  entire  central  axis  of 
a  feather ;  the  calamus  and  the  rachis.  (2)  The  basal 
part  of  the  body  of  one  of  the  Pennatulacea,  or  of  a  gorgo- 
nian.  b  A  main  or  heavy  stroke  of  a  letter,  c  Mach.  A 
spindle  or  guide  rod,  as  the  rod  of  a  slide  valve,  d  Locks. 
The  round  portion  about  which  the  ordinary  key  turns. 

5.  Shipbuilding,  a  A  piece  of  timber  or  iron  or  steel, 
usually  curved,  to  which  the  sides  of  a  ship  are  united  at 
the  fore  end.  The  lower  end  i6  scarfed  to  the  keel,  and 
the  bowsprit,  if  any,  rests  upon  its  upper  end.  b  Either 
stem  or  sternpost,  esp.  of  sharp-sterned  boats.  Scot. 

6.  Fig.  :  A  foremost  position  ;  the  prow. 

Wolsey  eat  at  the  stem  more  than  twenty  years.  Fuller. 

7.  Philol.  That  part  of  an  inflected  word  which  remains 
unchanged  (except  by  euphonic  variations)  throughout  a 
given  inflection  ;  theme  ;  base.  The  stem  is  sometimes 
identical  with  the  root,  but  is  usually  derived  from  it  with 
some  formative  suffix.  Thus  the  root  n-,  which  serves  as 
the  stem  of  too,  I  honor ,  is  developed  into  the  stems  riga- 
and  ruri-  respectively  of  rqxat o, I  honor,  and  tmtiv, payment. 

8.  Music.  The  short  perpendicular  line  extending  upward 
or  downward  from  the  head  of  a  note  ;  the  tail  of  a  minim, 
crotchet,  quaver,  etc.  Two  voice  parts 
written  on  the  same  staff  may  be  dis¬ 
tinguished  by  the  direction  of  their 
stems,  even  when  they  cross  or  use  the 
same  note,  as  in  the  Illust. 

Stem  (st£m),  v.  t.  ;  stemmed  (stSmd);  stem'ming.  1.  Tore- 
move  the  stem  or  stems  from  ;  as,  to  stem  cherries ;  to 
remove  the  stem  and  its  appendages  (ribs  and  veins)  from  ; 
as,  to  stem  tobacco  leaves. 

2.  To  make  stems  for,  as  for  artificial  flowers. 

Stem,  v.  t.  [Either  from  stem,  n.,  or  akin  to  stammer  ;  cf.  G. 
stemmen  to  press  against,  to  check,  Icel.  sternma.]  1.  To 
stop  up  ;  to  dam  up,  as  a  river. 

2.  To  check  ;  restrain.  Obs. 

3.  To  steer  (a  ship) ;  to  hold  (a  ship)  on  its  course.  Obs. 

4.  Of  a  vessel,  to  make  headway  against  (an  adverse  cur¬ 
rent,  or  the  like) ;  hence,  to  check,  or  to  progress  against 
(anything  conceived  of  as  an  adverse  flood,  current,  tide, 
or  the  like) ;  as,  to  stem  the  tide  of  public  opinion. 

Stemmed  the  wild  torrent  of  a  barbarous  age.  Pope 

5.  To  oppose  or  cut  with  or  as  with  a  vessel’s  stem;  to  ram. 

6.  To  ram  or  tamp,  as  in  packing  or  luting  a  joint. 

7.  Naut.  To  load,  or  contract  to  load  (a  vessel),  with  coal, 
within  a  certain  time.  Eng. 

stem,  v.  i.  To  move  forward  against  an  obstacle,  as  a  ves¬ 
sel  against  a  current ;  to  progress ;  also,  to  hold  a  straight 
course,  as  a  ship  ;  to  steer.  Now  Rare.  Milton. 

Stem  eelworm.  A  minute  nematode  worm  (Tylenchus 
devastatrix)  which  lives  and  reproduces  in  the  leaves  and 
stems  of  various  plants.  See  stem  sickness. 
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stem'ma  (stSm'ri),  n. ;  L.  pi.  stemmata  (-td).  [L.,  fr. 

Gr.  ore/ u/ua,  pi.  ore/u/aaTa,  a  garland  or  chaplet.]  1.  A 
genealogical  tree  ;  also,  a  pedigree ;  a  table  of  descents. 

2.  Zodl.  a  One  of  the  simple  eyes  of  an  insect ;  an  ocel¬ 
lus.  b  One  of  the  facets  of  a  compound  eye  of  any  arthro¬ 
pod.  c  A  tubercle  on  which  an  antenna  is  borne, 
stem'mer  (stSm'er),  n.  One  that  stems ;  specif. :  a  A  min¬ 
er’s  tamping  bar  for  ramming  in  clay,  etc.,  over  a  blast¬ 
ing  charge,  b  A  machine  for  stemming  grapes,  etc. 
Ste'mo-na  (ste'mo-nd),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  arryuiji'  warp, 
taken  in  the  sense,  stamen.  See  stamen.]  Bot.  A  small 
genus  of  Asiatic  and  Australian  plants  typifying  the  family 
Stemonaceae.  They  are  herbaceous  twiners,  having  alter¬ 
nate  leaves  and  rather  large  perfect  flowers  with  oddly 
appendaged  somewhat  monadelphous  stamens. 

Ste  mo-na'ce-ae  (-ua'se-e),  n.  pi.  [NL.]  Bot.  A  family 
of  herbs  (order  Liliales)  consisting  of  2  genera,  Stemoua, 
of  the  Old  World,  and  Croomia ,  of  the  southern  United 
States.  They  have  regular  perfect  flowers  with  a  4-parted 
perianth  in  two  series,  four  stamens,  and  a  1-celled  ovary.  — 
ste  mo  na'ceous  (  shds),  a. 

stem'o  nous  (-st8m'6-nws ;  -ste'mo-ims).  [Gr.  (rrripwv , 
arrn uopo?,  warp.  See  stamen.]  A  combining  form  used 
in  botany  to  signify  having  (such  or  so  many)  stamens ; 
as,  diplosfemowows,  etc. 
stem'ple,  stem'pel  (stgm'p’l),  n.  [G. 
stempel  a  stamp,  a  prop,  akin  to  E. 
stamp.']  Mining.  A  crossbar  of  wood 
in  a  shaft  serving  as  :  a  A  step,  b  A 
support  for  a  platform  or  roof, 
strut,  as  a  spur  timber, 
stem'son  (-sfin),  n.  [See  stem, 

71.,  keelson  ;  cf.  sternson.] 

Shipbuilding.  A  piece  of  . 
curved  timber  bolted  to  the  /A 
stem,  keelson,  and  apron  in  a  7 
ship’s  frame  near  the  bow. 
stem'-winder  (stem'win'- 
der),  n.  1.  A  stem-winding 
watch.  Colloq. 

2.  =  corkscrew,  3. 
stem'-winding,  a.  Wound  by 


On 

Stem-Winding  Gear. 


inside  mechanism  turned  Winding  is  effected  by  turn- 

imr  Tii,  I  I  oil  f  an  n  D/'Tmitirw. 


ing  milled  Cap  a,  actuating 
the  Train  b  (Crown  Wheel), 
c,  d,  and  e  (operating  the 
barrel);  /  Click  kept  in  gear 
with  e  by  Spring  g.  The 
hands  are  set  by  depressing 
Push  Piece  h  (putting  d 
and  e  out  of  gear,  and  k  and  l 
in  gear)  and  turning  a,  when 
the  Train  b,  r,  k,  l ,  m,  n  ( turn¬ 
ing  the  hands)  is  operated. 


|  F.  it  in  cdle  spark,  L. 


by  the  knurled  knob  at  the  out¬ 
side  end  of  the  stem. 

Stench  (stSnch  ;  140),  n.  [AS. 
stenc  a  strong  smell,  fr.  stincan. 

See  stink,  v.  t.]  1.  A  strong 

smell ;  an  odor.  Obs. 

Clouds  of  savory  stench.  Dryden. 

2.  An  offensive  odor  ;  a  stink. 

Sten'cil  (sten'sTl),  n.  [Prob. 
fr.  OF.  estencele  spangle,  spark 
scintilla  ;  or  fr.  the  v.  See 

8CINTILLATE  ;  cf .  STENCIL,  V., 

tinsel.]  1.  A  piece  of  thin 
sheet  metal,  parchment, 
paper,  or  the  like,  so  perforated  that  when  it  is  laid  on  a 
surface  and  color  or  ink  is  applied,  a  desired  figure  is  pro¬ 
duced.  Cf.  mimeograph. 

2.  A  pattern  or  design  produced  by  stenciling. 

3.  Color  or  ink  used  in  stenciling. 

Sten'cil,  v.  t.;  -ciled  (-slid)  or-ciLLED;  -cil-ing  or  -cil-ljng. 
[Cf.  OF.  estenceler  to  sparkle,  to  adorn  with  sparkling 
colors.  See  stencil,  n.]  1.  To  adorn  with  something 

sparkling.  Obs.  Auntcrs  of  Arthur . 

2.  [From  stencil,  n.]  To  mark  or  paint  with  an  inscrip¬ 
tion  or  a  design  by  means  of  a  stencil  or  stencils. 

Sten'der  dish  (sten'der).  A  thin  circular  glass  dish  with 
vertical  walls  having  a  loosely  fitting  cover,  used  in  labo¬ 
ratories  to  hold  stains,  culture  media,  etc. 

Sten'o-  (stSn'o-),  Sten-.  Combining  form  from  Greek 
cttci/o?,  narrow ,  little^  close. 

Sten'O-graph  (-graf),  n.  1.  A  production  of  stenography. 
2.  Any  of  various  keyboard  instruments  for  writing  by 
some  method  of  stenography. 

sten'o-graph,  v.  t.;  sten'o-graphed  (-grift);  sten'o-graph'- 
ing.  To  write  or  report  in  stenographic  characters, 
stenographing  machine.  =  stenograph,  2. 
ste  nog'ra  pher  (stS-nbg'ra-fer),  n.  One  who  is  skilled  in 
stenography  ;  a  writer  of  shorthand, 
sten'o-graph'ic  (stSn'6-grSf'ik),  a.  [Cf.  F.  stinogra- 
phique.]  Of,  pert,  to,  or  using,  stenography, 
stenographic  machine.  =  stenograph,  2. 
ste-nog'ra-phy  (ste-nbg'ra-fT),  n.  \_steno-  -\--graphy :  cf. 
F.  stenographic ,  G.  stenographic.]  The  art  of  writing  in 
shorthand,  by  using  abbreviations  or  characters  for  whole 
words;  shorthand. 

sten'o-pa'ic  (stgn'6-pa'Tk),  a.  [steno-  +  Gr.  OTTCUO?  hav- 


■teing.  ^  staxo,  a  pole. 

stelmgale  (sten 'gal ;  stan'-). 
Var.  of  staxnel.  Dial.  Eng. 
Btei'nitz  gam  bit  (sh  tl'n  T 1 8) 
See  1st  chess,  1. 
stetn'kirk'.  Var  of  steenkirk. 
steip.  4  steep,  r. 
steipill.  f  steeple. 

Steir  F  STAIR,  STEER. 

steir  (ster).  Scot,  var  of  stir. 

steirburd.  F  starboard. 

steire.  ^  stair. 

steirk.  Dial.  Eng.  var.  of  stirk. 

steit  (stlt).  Dial.  Eng.  var.  of 

stite,  ad v. 

steith-  f  stith,  a.  [stive.  I 
steive  (stev).  Scot.  var.  of | 
stek,  Bteke.  f  stake;  steak; 

STICK,  V.  ;  STEEK,  V. 

6  tel  +  STALL,  STEAL,  STEEL. 

Bte'la(ste'la),7».[L.]  =  stele, 1. 
ste'lar  (ste'lar),  a.  Pertaining 
to,  or  resembling,  a  stele, 
stele-  F  stale,  a  stalk;  steal; 
STEEL;  still,  v.  [handle. I 
stele  (stel).  Var.  of  steal,  a| 
stele  (dial.  Btel).  Obs.  or  dial. 
Eng.  var.  of  stile. 
Stedech'o-pua  (st$-lek'C-pfis), 
n.  [NL.  ;  Gr.  crre'Aexos  the 
crown  of  the  root  of  a  tree  4- 
nous  foot.]  See  Myzostoma. 
stelen.  F  steal,  steelex. 
ste'lene  (ste'len),  a.  [See 
stele. 1  Resembling,  or  used 
as.  a  stele  ;  columnar.  Pare. 
Bte-let'to.  F  stiletto. 
stelewurthe.  +  stalworth. 
stell  (stiff).  Obs.  or  Scot.  var. 


of  STILL. 

stell,  v.  t.  [AS.  stellan.  Cf. 
stall,  n.]  Obs.  or  Scot,  a  To 
fix  ;  to  establish.  Obs.  b  To  sup¬ 
port  ;  to  prop. 

stell,  n.  [See  stell,  v.  f.]  Obs. 
or  Scot.  &>■  Dial.  Eng.  a  A  sup¬ 
port  :  prop,  b  An  inclosed  shelter 
for  sheep  or  cattle  ;  also,  a  shel¬ 
tering  clump  of  trees,  c  A  ditch, 
drain,  or  running  brook  ;  also,  a 
salmon  pool.  [Stejlate.  ObsA 
stel-la'ceous  (ste-la'shife),  a.| 
Stel-la'ri-a  (-rt-d),  n.  [NL.,  fr. 
L.  stella  star.]  Syn.  of  Alsine. 
stel'lar-y  (stel'ar-Y),  a.  Stellar, 
stel'late-ly,  adv.  of  stellate. 
stel'late-pu-bes'cent.  a.  Pot. 
Pubescent  with  stellate  hairs, 
stel-la'tion  (stg-la'shwn),  n. 
Obs.  a  A  making  starlike  or 
adorning  with  stars  b  Emis¬ 
sion  or  radiation  of  light  ;  also, 
a  blasting,  c  A  constellation, 
s  t  e  l'l  a-t  u  r  e  (stCl'd-fUr),  n. 
Civil  Law.  Stellionate. 
stelle.  F  steal. 
stelled  (stSld  ;  stgl'gd),  a  [Cf. 
stell  to  place.]  Firmly  placed 
or  fixed.  Obs.  “  The  stelled 
fires”  [the  stars].  Shak.  [In 
this  passage  by  some  defined  as 
“  starry,”  ns  if  from  stellatus.'] 
stelleere.  F  steelyard. 
Stel-ler'l-da  (ste-l^r'T-dd),  n.  pi. 
[NL.,  fr.  F.  stellffrides,  fr.  L. 
stella  star.]  Zool.  In  older 
classifications,  an  extensive 
group  of  echinoderms, including 
the  starfishes  and  ophiurans. — 


stel'ler-id  ( stPl'fr-Yd),  n.  —  stel- 

ler'i-dan  (st^-lfr'Y-ddn),  a.  fi,-  n. 
8tel'ler-ine  (stfl'?r-Yn  ;  -Tn),  n. 
The  Steller’ssea  cow.  Obs.  nr  R. 
Stel'ler’s  duck-  [See  Stki.- 
ler’s  sea  cow.]  A  northern  sea 
duck  ( Polysticta  stelleri)  allied 
to  the  eiders. 

Stel'ler’s  sea  lion.  A  North  Pa¬ 
cific  sea  lion  ( Eumetopias  ju- 
bata ,  syn.  stelleri ),  the  largest 
of  sea  lions 

stel-lif'er-al  (st/’-lYf'er-tfl),  stel- 
lif'er-ant  (-dnt),  a.  Stellifer- 
oub.  Obs. 

stel-lif'er-0U8  (-us),  a.  [L.  stel- 
lifer ;  stella  star  4-  ferre  to 
bear.]  Abounding  with  6tar6. 
stel'li-form  ( stiff 'Y-fdrm),  a.  [L. 
stella  a  Btar.]  Star-shaped, 
stel'li-fir  C-fT),  r.  t.  [L.  stella  a 
star  4-  E.  -/>/.]  To  turn  into  or  as 
if  into  a  star  ;  to  place  among 
the  stars  ;  to  glorify.  Obs.  or  R. 
stelling  place-  A  place  of  am¬ 
bush.  Obs. 

stel'li-script  (sttfl'Y-skrYpt),  n. 
[L.  stella  a  star  4-  scribere, 
scriptum ,  to  write.]  Astrology. 
The  writing  of  the  stars.  Rare. 
stel'lu-late  (-fl-l!tt),  a.  Bot. 
Minutely  stellate. 

Stel  ma-top'o-da  (stiff 'md-tBp'- 
ft-dd),  n.  pi.  [NL.  ;  Gr.  o-rr/Arj 
a  block,  post  4-  o/xfia,  o/u./u.<xtos, 
eye  4-  ttovv,  noSo<;,  foot.]  Zool. 
Syn.  of  Gymnol.emata. 
ste-log'ra-phy  (stMDg'rd-fY),  n. 
[Gr.  cmq \r)  a  post,  slab,  pillar  4- 


- graphy  :  cf .  Gr.  ott) Aoy pa<f>i a 
an  inscription  on  a  tablet.]  Art 
of  writing  or  inscribing  on  pil¬ 
lars.  Rare.  (stealth.  I 

steith.  Obs.  or  ref.  so.  of | 
stem.  +  ste em,  gleam,  beam, 
stem  (st5m).  Obs.  or  dial.  Eng. 
of  steam.  [caul,  ns  a  leaf.  I 
stem'-claspffng,  a.  Amplexi-| 
stem  climber.  A  plant  that 
climbs  by  twining, 
stemd.  Stemmed.  Ref,  Sp. 
steme.  +  steam. 
sterner.  +  stammer. 
stem  leaf.  Bot.  A  cauline  leaf, 
stem'less,  a.  Having  no  stem  ; 
Bot.,  acaulescent.  [stem.  I 

stem  'let,  n.  A  small  or  youngl 
||  stem'ma- ta  quid  fa'ci-unt? 
[L.]  Of  what  avail  are  pedi¬ 
grees?  Juvenal  (VIII.  I). 

stem'ma-tons  (s  t  C  m'd-t  u  s). 
Pert,  to  a  sternma  ;  ocellar. 
8temme-  F  stem. 
stem'mer-y  (st6m'5r-Y),  n.  A 
building  or  place  in  which  to¬ 
bacco  is  stemmed, 
stem'ming  (stPm'Yng),  n.  [Cf. 
stem  to  oppose.]  =  tamping. 
Eng.  [stem. I 

stem'ming,  p.  pr.  8f  vb.  n  of| 
stem'my  (-Y),  a.  Abounding  in, 
or  mixed  with,  stems.  Colloq. 
stemmyne  F  stam  in. 
stem  sickness.  A  disease  of 
clover  caused  by  the  nematode 
worm  Tylenchus  devastatrix. 
stem  stitch,  a  =  crewel 
stitch,  bln  pillow  lace, a  stitch 


used  to  make  stems,  etc. 
sten  (stCn).  Obs.  or  Scot.  var. 
of  stone.  [Dial.  Eng.\ 

sten.  Var.  of  stend.  Scot.  $r| 
sten-.  See  steno-. 
stench  (Scot.  stPnsh).  Obs.  or 
Scot.  var.  of  stanch. 
stench,  r.  t.  [See  stem  h,  n.] 
To  cause  to  stink  ;  to  annoy  by 
stench.  Obs. 

sten'chel  (stPn'sh’l),  sten'chen 
(-sh’n),  sten'chil.  Scot.  vars. 
of  stanch  el,  a  stanchion. 
8tench'ful,  a.  See  -ft l.  Rare. 
stench'y  (stSn'chY;  140),  a. 
Having  a  stench.  Obs.  or  R. 
sten'cil-er,  sten'cil-ler  (sten'- 
sT-ler),  n.  One  who  stencils 
stencil  paper  Strong  tissue 
paper  impregnated  or  coated 
with  paraffin,  for  stencils, 
stend  (stSnd),  n.  [Cf.  OF.  es- 
tendre  to  stretch.]  Scot.  Dial. 
Eng.  a  A  spring;  stride,  b  A 
movement;  twist,  c  A  stretcher, 
stend,  v.  i.  Scot.  Sf  Dial.  Eng.  a 
To  stretch,  b  To  spring;  6tride. 
c  To  twist  or  bend. 

Btene.  +  steen. 
stene,  r.  t.  [AS.  stsenan.]  To 
stone.  Ohs.  [Eng.  of  stang.1 
steng  (stSng).  Scot.  &  dial.| 
ste'ni-on  (6te'nY-5n  ;  sten'Y-), 
n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  errevo?  narrow¬ 
ness.]  Craniom.  The  point  in 
the  cranial  fossa  marking  the 
least  transverse  diameter  of  the 
skull  in  that  region, 
sten  o-car'di-a  (stSn'fi-kiir'dY- 


d),  n.  [NL.  ;  steno-  4-  Gr.  *ap- 
Sia  heart.]  Med.  Angina  pec¬ 
toris. —  sten  o-car'di-ac  (-ftk  ),  a. 
sten'o-ceph'a-ly  (stgn'O-sSf'a- 
1Y),  n.  [steno-  4-  Gr.  xe^aAij 
head.]  Med.  Abnormal  narrow¬ 
ness  of  the  head, 
sten  o-cho'ri  a  (-k6'rY-d  ;  201). 
n.  [NL.  ;  steno-  +  Gr.  \u>pa 
place.]  Stenosis,  as  of  a  canal, 
sten'o-chrome  (stfn'O-krOm),  n. 
A  print  made  by  stenochromy. 
sten'o-chro  my  (stSn'8-k  r6'- 
mY),  n.  f  steno-  4-  Gr.  xpeopa 
color.]  The  printing  at  one  im¬ 
pression  of  a  varicolored  design, 
sten  o-co-ri'a-Bis  (-kO-rl'd-sYs), 
ft.  [NL.  ;  steno-  4-  Gr.  tcopv} 
pupil  4-  -ajuV?.]  Med.  Narrow¬ 
ing  of  the  pupil  of  the  eye. 
stenografer,  -grafic,  -grafy,  etc. 
stmugrapher,  etc.  R>  f.  Sp 
sten  o-graph'i-cal( stgn'O-gr&f'- 
Y-kdl),  a.  Stenographic.  —  sten'¬ 
o-graph 'i-cal-ly,  ad  v. 
ste-nog'ra-phist  (stg-n5g'rd- 
fYst),  n .  A  stenographer, 
sten  o-pet'al-ons,  a.  [steno-  4- 
petalous. ]  Having  narrowpetals. 
sten'o-phile  (st?n'6-fTl;  -fYl),  n. 
steno-  -{-  -phile.]  =  steno¬ 
graph,  2. 

sten  o  phyl'lous  (stgn'u-fYl'us), 
a.  [ steno -  -f  -phyllous.]  Nar- 
row-leaved.  [of  Steno.  I 

Ste'no’s  dnct(sta'nOz).  =duct[ 
ste-nosed'(st?-nost'  ;  stgn'dzd), 
a.  Med.  Affected  with  stenosis. 


ale,  senate,  c&re,  am,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofa ;  eve,  Svent,  6nd,  recent,  maker;  Ice,  Ill ;  old,  Sbey,  orb,  5dd,  sftft,  cdnnect ;  use,  unite, 

U  Foreign  Word,  f  Obsolete  Variant  of.  4- combined  with.  =  equals. 


urn,  up,  circus,  menu ; 
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^ng  an  opening  or  hole,  onrj  opening.]  Designating  certain 
optical  devices  having  narrow  openings. —  stenopaic  silt,  a 
narrow  slit  used  to  determine  the  refraction  of  the  eye 
in  different  meridians  as  a  measure  of  astigmatism.  —  8. 
spectacles,  opaque  spectacles  with  small  central  openings! 
/te  no'sis  (ste-no'sls),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  orthos  narrow.] 
Med.  A  narrowing  of  the  opening  or  hollow  of  any  passage, 
tube,  or  orifice  ;  as  stenosis  of  the  pylorus,  aorta,  etc. 
^te-not'er-ous  (ste-n5t'er-us),  a.  [Gr.  rep 09,  compar. 

of  trreuog  narrow.]  Designating,  or  pert,  to,  a  mapping  of 
the  whole  earth’s  surface  on  the  sector  of  a  circle,  the  cen¬ 
ter  representing  the  pole,  concentric  circles  the  parallels. 
Sten'ter  (stSu'ter),  v.  t.  To  impart  elasticity  to  (thin  cotton 
fabrics)  by  repeatedly  stretching  in  a  current  of  heated  air. 
sten'ter,  n.  Any  stretching  device  for  stentering  fabrics, 
sten'ton  (stSn'twn),  n.  Mining .  A  short  heading  driven  at 
right  angles  to  a  crosscut. 

Sten'tor  (stSn'ttfr),  n.  [L.  Stentor ,  Gr.  2t€ptu »p.)  1.  A 
herald,  in  the  Iliad,  who  had  a  very  loud  voice  ;  hence 
[l.  c.],  any  person  having  a  powerful  voice. 

2.  Zool.  a  A  widely  distributed  genus  of  heterotrichous 
ciliate  infusorians  having  a  trumpet-shaped  body  attached 
by  the  smaller  end,  and  with  the 
mouth  at  the  larger  end,  often  bright¬ 
ly  colored  and  among  the  largest  in¬ 
fusorians.  b  [Z.  c.)  A  member  of 
this  genus. 

3.  [ l .  c.l  A  howling  monkey. 

Sten-to'rl-an  (stSn-to'rT-an ;  201),  a. 

[Cf.  L.  stentoreus,  Gr.  crTeyropeio?.] 

Of  or  pert,  to  a  stentor ;  extremely 
loud  ;  as,  a  stentorian  voice. 

Step  (stSp),  n.  [Cf.  AS.  stvepe.  See 
step,  v.  i.)  1.  An  advance  or  move¬ 

ment  made  by  one  removal  of  the 
foot;  a  pace  ;  hence,  in  pi.,  progress 
by  or  as  by  stepping. 

2.  A  rest,  or  one  of  a  set  of  rests,  for 
the  foot  in  ascending  or  descending, 
as  a  stair,  or  a  round  of  a  ladder. 

3.  By  extension,  a  degree,  rank,  or  plane,  higher  or  lower, 
in  a  series  or  progress  ;  as,  a  step  nearer  death;  a  step  in 
the  social  scale  ;  he  rose  a  step  in  my  opinion. 

4.  Mach,  a  One  of  a  series  of  offsets,  or  parts,  resembling 
the  steps  of  stairs,  as  one  of  the  series  of  parts  of  a  cone 
pulley  on  which  the  belt  runs,  b  A  bushing  or  part  of  a 
bushing  in  a  bearing.  See  bearing, "n.,  7  b. 

5-  pi.  A  stepladder.  Colloq. 

6.  The  space  passed  over  by  one  movement  of  the  foot  in 
walking  or  running  ;  as,  a  step  of  three  feet. 

7.  A  small  space  or  distance ;  esp.,  a  small  distance  for¬ 
ward  ;  —  used  fig.  of  any  kind  of  progress  ;  as,  it  is  but  a 
step ;  realization  of  ignorance  is  a  step  toward  knowledge. 

8.  A  footstep  ;  footprint ;  as,  to  follow  in  one’s  steps. 

9-  Gait;  manner  of  walking;  also,  the  sound  of  a  step; 
the  footfall ;  as,  to  know  one  by  his  step. 

10.  Proceeding;  measure;  action;  an  act;  esp.,  any  of 
successive  progressive  measures  towards  a  result. 

I  have  lately  taken  steps  ...  to  relieve  the  old  gentleman’s 
distresses.  G.  W.  Cable. 

11  Music,  a  A  scale  or  staff  degree,  b  The  interval  be¬ 
tween  two  contiguous  degrees  of  the  staff  or  scale.  This 
interval  is  often  called  tone ;  but  there  is  evident  incon¬ 
gruity  in  using  tone  to  denote  the  interval  between  tones. 
A  whole  step  is  a  major  second ;  a  half  step,  a  minor  second. 

12.  a  K  inematics.  A  change  of  place  due  to  a  motion  of 
translation ;  also,  the  translation,  b  Math.  A  line  seg¬ 
ment  symbolizing  a  simple  translation  in  space  ;  a  vector. 

13.  Naut.  In  general,  a  frame  of  wood  or  metal  intended 
to  receive  an  upright  shaft;  specif.,  such  a  framing  or  a 
solid  block  or  platform  supporting  the  heel  of  a  mast. 

14.  Fives.  At  Eton,  a  shallow  step  (sense  2)  dividing  the 
court  into  an  inner  and  outer  portion. 

In  step,  a  Stepping  or  taking  steps  in  unison  or  accord,  as 
with  others,  or  in  time  to  music,  b  Elec.  In  phase.  See 
phase,  3.  —  out  of  a.,  not  in  step.  See  in  step.  —  s.  by  step,  by 
successive  degrees;  esp.,  by  relatively  small  stages ;  grad¬ 
ually  ;  also,  with  equal  step  or  progress.  —  a. -by-step  tele¬ 
graph,  an  electric  telegraph  in  which  each  letter  of  the 
message  is  indicated  by  a  pointer  on  a  dial. 

Step  (stSp),  v.  i.  ;  stepped  (stSpt);  step'ping.  [AS.  stsep- 
pan  ;  akin  to  OFries.  steppa ,  D.  stappen  to  step,  slap  a 
step,  OHG.  stepfen  to  step,  G.  stapfe  a  footstep,  OHG. 
slap/o,  G.  stu/e  a  step  to  step  on;  cf.  Gr.  <rre>/3e if  to  shake 
about,  handle  roughly,  stamp  (?).  Cf.  stamp,  v.  t .,  staple, 
n.  &  a.,  stoop  a  porch.]  1.  To  advance  or  recede  by  rais¬ 
ing  and  moving  one  foot  to  another  resting  place,  or  by 


moving  each  foot  in  succession  ;  to  move  the  feet  as  in 
walking. 

2.  To  go  on  foot  ;  to  walk  ;  move  ;  go;  esp.,  to  go  a  short 
distance  ;  as,  to  step  to  the  next  house. 

3.  To  walk  slowly,  gravely,  or  resolutely. 

to  step  aaide,  to  move  a  little  apart ;  fig.,  to  yield  place.  — 
to  a.  in  or  Into,  a  To  enter  for  a  short  time ;  as,  I  just 
stepped  into  the  house,  b  To  obtain  possession  of  or  enter 
upon  easily  or  suddenly  ;  as,  to  step  into  an  estate. 

Step  (stSp),  v.  t.  1.  To  set  or  place,  as  the  foot. 

2.  Naut.  a  To  fix  the  foot  of  in  its  step  and  so  erect  (a 
mast),  b  To  place  (a  deck)  in  position  ;  as,  a  platform  is 
a  partial  deck  stepped  between  two  other  decks. 

3.  To  perform,  or  step  through  (the  movements  of  a  dance), 
in  a  stately  manner  ;  as,  to  step  a  minuet.  Archaic. 

4.  To  measure  by  stepping  ;  hence,  to  divide,  as  a  space, 
or  to  form,  as  a  series  of  marks,  by  successive  measure¬ 
ments,  as  with  dividers  ;  as  to  step  a  distance  ;  to  step  off 
the  circumference  of  a  circle  ;  —  often  with  off. 

5.  To  fashion  or  arrange  in  a  series  of  steps  or  in  a  similar 
formation,  as  a  sluice  for  washing  auriferous  earth. 

step  in  age  [cf.  stope ,  obs.  p.  p.  of  step],  advanced  in  age 
or  years ;  old.  Obs.  Scot.  —  to  s.  down,  Elec to  decrease 
in  potential.  See  transformer.  —  to  s.  up,  Elec.,  to  in¬ 
crease  in  potential.  See  transformer. 

Step-.  [AS.  steop- ;  akin  to  OFries.  stiap -,  sliep -,  D.  &  G. 
stief-,  OHG.  stiuf -,  Icel.  stjup-,  Sw.  sty/-,  and  to  AS.  &ste- 
pan,  a stypan,  to  deprive,  bereave,  as  children  of  their 
parents,  OHG.  stiufen.)  A  prefix  used  before  father, 
mother,  brother,  sister,  son,  daughter,  child,  etc.,  to  indi¬ 
cate  that  the  person  thus  spoken  of  is  not  a  blood  relative, 
but  is  a  relative  only  by  the  marriage  of  a  parent.  See 
stepfather,  stepsister,  stepson,  etc. 

Step'broth  er  (stSp'brfifch'er),  n.  A  son  of  one’s  step¬ 
parent  by  a  former  marriage.  See  step-. 

Step'child'  (-child'),  n.  [AS.  sleopcild .]  1.  A  bereaved 

child  ;  an  orphan.  Obs. 

2.  A  child  of  one’s  wife  or  husband  by  a  former  marriage. 
Step  cut.  Jewelry.  A  cut  for  diamonds,  or  more  esp.  colored 
stones,  forming  a  series  of  straight  facets  which  decrease 
in  length  as  they  recede  from  the  girdle  and  so  give  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  steps.  —  Step'-CUt',  a. 

step'daugh  ter  (-dO'ter),  n.  [AS.  steopdohtor.]  A  daughter 
of  one’s  wife  or  husband  by  a  former  marriage.  See  step-. 
step'-down'  (-doun'),  a.  1.  Elec.  See  transformer 
2  Mach.  Designating  a  gear  or  gearing  that  reduces  a  ve¬ 
locity  ratio. 

Step'fa  ther  (-fa'ther),  n.  [AS.  steop /seder.']  The  husband 
of  one’s  mother  by  a  subsequent  marriage.  See  step-. 
Step  gauge  or  gage.  Mech.  A  compound  plug  gauge  con¬ 
sisting  of  a  number  of  short  cylindrical  gauges  of  gradu¬ 
ated  diameters  on  the  same  axis. 

Steph'a-ne  (stgf'o-ne),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  <ne<bdvr).  Cf. 
stephanos.]  Gr.  Aniiq.  A  headdress 
consisting  of  a  band,  seemingly  of 
metal,  widest  in  the  middle  over 
the  forehead  and  growing  narrower 
toward  the  temples.  It  is  often  seen  in 
statues  of  divinities.  Cf.  stephanos. 
ste-pha'ni-on  (ste-fa'nT-5n),  n. 

[NL.,  fr.  Gr.  arcade iov,  dim.  of  ore- 
$ap<K  a  crown.]  Craniol.  The  point 
where  the  coronal  suture  crosses  the 
superior  temporal  ridg 

CRANIOMETRY,  ItlUSt. 

pha'ni-al  (-51),  a. 
phan'ic  (-fSn'Tk),  a.  Hera,  wearing  Stephane. 

Steph'a  nos  (stSf'd-n5s),  n.  [Gr.  <TTe(f>auo<;  crown,  fr.  are- 
to  encircle.]  Gr.  Antiq.  a  A  headdress  like  the 
stephane,  but  of  uniform  width,  often  seen  in  works  of  art. 
b  A  wreath  presented  to  the  winner  in  a  public  contest ; 
a  wreath  of  honor  for  distinguished  public  service. 
Steph'a-no'tis  (-no'tts),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  <rre4>n»/am?  fit 
for  a  crown,  fr.  <rTt<i>avo<;  crown.]  1.  a  Bot.  A  genus 
of  widely  distributed  tropical  asclepiadaceous  twining 
shrubs  having  fragrant  white  flowers,  the  corolla  of  which 
has  a  cylindrical,  dilated  tube  and  spreading  limb.  S.  flo- 
ribunda  is  a  favorite  greenhouse  plant,  b  [/.  c.)  A  plant 
or  flower  of  this  genus. 

2.  A  perfume  said  to  be  prepared  from  the  flowers  of 

Stephanotis  floribunda. 

step'lad  der  (stSp'ISd'er),  n.  A  portable  set  of  steps,  esp. 
one  with  flat,  comparatively  broad  steps  in  place  of  rungs 
and  with  a  hinged  back  frame  for  steadying. 

Step'moth  er  (-inufch'er),  n.  [AS.  steopmoder .]  1.  The 
wife  of  one’s  father  by  a  subsequent  marriage. 

2.  a  The  pansy.  Dial.  Eng.  b  A  hangnail.  Obs.  or  Dial. 


Btep'moth  er-ly  (stgp'miifch'er-lT),  a.  Of,  pert,  to,  or  be¬ 
fitting,  a  stepmother ;  hence,  proverbially,  unmotherly ; 
harsh ;  severe. 

Step'-par'ent  (-pSr'ent),  n.  A  stepfather  or  stepmother, 
i.  e.,  one  related  by  marriage  only.  See  step-. 

Steppe  (stSp),  71.  [Russ.  step\  through  G.  or  F.  steppe .] 

1.  One  of  the  vast  tracts  in  southeastern  Europe  and  in 
Asia  in  general  level  and  without  forests. 

2  Phytogeog.  Xerophilous  grassland,  usually  treeless. 

Some  stevpes  are  mere  desert  wastes,  while  others  are  fertile 
tracts  capable  of  high  cultivation.  Many  are  low  plains,  others 
are  elevated  plateaus.  .  .  .  All  arc  more  or  less  characterized 
by  an  extreme  range  of  temperature.  James  Geikie. 

Stepped  (stgpt),  a.  Having  a  step  or  steps,  or  a  series  of 
offsets  or  parts  like  steps ;  as,  a  stepped  key. 
stepped  gable,  Arch.,  a  gable  which  diminishes  in  width  by 
corbiesteps.  Cf .  corbiestep,  II lust.  —  s.  gauge  or  gage.  = 
step  gauge.  —  8.  gear  wheel,  Mach.,  a  gear  wheel  with  two 
or  more  complete  circular  sets  of  teeth  arranged  adjacently 
on  the  same  rim  so  that  the  corresponding  teeth  in  the  va¬ 
rious  sets  form  a  series  of  steps.  This  admits  of  large  teeth 
with  the  smooth-running  qualities  of  small  pitch.— a.  screw. 
See  interrupted  screw. 

Step'per  (atgp'er),  n.  One  that  steps  ;  as,  a  quick  stepper  ; 
esp.,  a  high-spirited  horse. 

step'ping-stone',  n.  1.  A  stone  projecting  above  the  sur¬ 
face  of  water  or  mud,  on  which  to  step  in  walking. 

2.  Hence,  a  means  of  progress  or  advancement. 

3.  A  horse  block. 

step'sis  ter  (-sTs'ter),  n.  A  daughter  of  one’s  stepfather 
or  stepmother  by  a  former  marriage.  See  step-. 

Step'soiL  (-sun'),  n.  [AS.  steopsujm.)  A  son  of  one’s 
husband  or  wife  by  a  former  marriage.  See  step-. 
step'stone'  (-ston'),  n.  a  A  stone  laid  before  an  outside 
door  as  a  step,  b  =  stepping-stone. 

Step'-up',  a.  a  Elec.  See  transformer,  b  Mach.  Desig¬ 
nating  a  gear  or  gearing  that  increases  a  velocity  ratio. 
-Ster  (-ster).  [ME.  &  AS.  - estre ,  -istre.)  A  suffix  denoting 
the  agent  (orig.  a  woman),  esp.  one  who  does  something 
with  skill  or  as  an  occupation ;  as  in  spinster  (orig.,  a 
woman  who  spins),  song-ster  ;  —  often  used  in  a  depreciatory 
sense,  as  in  begster,  dabster,  gamester, 
ster  co-ra'ceous  (stfir'ko-ra'shi/s),  a.  [L.  slercus,  -orw, 
dung.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  dung ;  partaking  of  the  nature 
of,  or  containing,  dung. 

Ster'co-ra-ri'l-dse  (-rd-ri'T-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.  ;  L.  stercora- 
rius  pertaining  to  dung  +  -idse.)  Zool.  The  family  of 
long-winged  sea  birds  consisting  of  the  jaegers  and  skuas, 
sometimes  ranked  as  a  subfamily,  Ster/CO-ra/rl-l'naB  (-Fa'- 
ri-i'ne),  of  the  Laridse. 

ster'co  ra-ry  (stfii'ko-ra-rt),  n pi.  -ries  (-rlz).  [LL.  ster- 
coi'arium,  fr.  L.  stercorurius  belonging  to  dung.]  A  place, 
prop,  covered,  for  containing  dung.  —  a.  Stercoraceous. 
Ster-cu'li-a  (ster-ku'lT-d),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  L.  Stei'culius,  the 
deity  that  presided  over  manuring,  fr.  stercus  dung  ;  —  in 
allusion  to  their  fetid  odor.]  Bot.  A  large  genus  of  tropi¬ 
cal  plants,  typifying  the  Sterculiacese,  characterized  by  uni¬ 
sexual  flowers  containing  fifteen  anthers  and  an  ovary  with 
five  cells  becoming  distinct  carpels  in  fruit.  They  are  tall 
trees  with  simple  leaves  and  small  flowers  in  drooping 
panicles.  The  bark  of  many  species  is  valued  for  cordage, 
mats,  etc.  Some  yield  a  gum  resembling  tragacanth.  The 
seeds  are  often  edible.  See  kurrajong,  bottle  tree  a. 
Ster-cu'li-a'ce  ®  (-a'se-e),  n.  pi.  [NL.]  Bot.  A  family 
of  plants  (order  Malvales),  distinguished  mainly  by  the 
numerous  monadelphous  stamens  and  2-celled  anthers. 
They  are  trees  or  shrubs  w  ith  very  diverse  habit  and  foli¬ 
age.  There  are  48  genera,  including  Sterculia ,  Theobroma 
(cacao),  Cola  (kola  nut),  Melochia ,  etc.,  and  over  750  species, 
natives  of  warm  regions.  —  stercu-li-a'ceous  (-shws),  a. 
Ster'e-O-  (stSr'e-fc- ;  ste're-o-).  [Gr.  arcpeos  solid.  See 
stare  to  gaze.]  Combining  form  meaning  solid,  hard,  firm. 
Ster'e-O-bate  (-bat),  n.  [L.  stereobata,  Gr.  crepe 65  solid 
-f-  /3aT7j5  that  treads  or  covers,  akin  to  /3a<ri9  base  :  cf.  F. 
stereobaie.']  Arch.  The  lower  part  or  basement  of  a  build¬ 
ing  or  pedestal ;  —  used  loosely  for  several  different  forms 
of  basement.  —  ster'e-O-bat'ic  (-bSt'Tk),  a. 
ster'e-o-chem'is-try  (-kgm'Ts-trT),  n.  [ stereo -  -f-  chem¬ 
istry.)  That  branch  of  chemistry  which  has  to  do  with 
the  arrangement  of  the  parts  of  a  molecule  in  space.  — 
Ster'e-O-chem'ic  ( stSr'e-o-kSm'Tk  ;  ste're-),  a.  —  ster'e-o- 
chem'i-cal  (-T-kal),  a. 

ster'e-o-chrome'  (-krom'),  n.  Stereochromic  picture. 

Ster  e-o-chro'mic  (-kro'mTk),  a.  Of  or  pert,  to  the  art  of 
stereochromy.—  ste're-O-chro'ml-cal-ly  (-mT-k51-T),  adv. 
Ster'e-o-chro  my  (stSr'e-6-kro'mT  ;  ste're- ;  277),  n.  [stereo - 
-f-  Gr.  xpuipa  color.]  A  process  of  wall  painting  in  which 
water  glass  is  used  as  a  vehicle  and  protective  coating. 


ateiYo-sep'al  ous,  a.  [steno-  4- 
sepalous. J  Having  narrowsepals. 
s tei^o-8 tom'a-tons  (st^n'C- 
stOm'd-tiis  ;  -8 1  o'm  d-t  u  e),  a. 
fsfeno-  +  -stomatous.]  Zoo/  a 
Narrow-mouthed.  b  Of  the 
Sten  o-sto'ma-ta  ( -8to' md-ta ), 
a  group  of  Ctenophora  includ¬ 
ing  all  but  the  Beroida. 
•ten'o-te-leg'ra-phy,  v.  Telegra¬ 
phy  using  an  abbreviated  code, 
sten  o-ther'mal,  a.  [ steno -  + 
thermal .]  Biol.  Resisting  only 
slight  changes  of  temperature. 
Bte  not'tc  (stf-nOt'Ik),  u.  Med. 
Pert,  to,  or  having,  stenosis, 
aten'o-type  (sten'6-tlp),  n. 
[ steno-  +  A  letter  or  com¬ 

bination  of  letters  representing 
a  phonogram  in  stenotypy. 
sten'o-typ  y  (st?n'o-tfp/T  ;  st£- 
nbt'T-pI),  n.  A  kind  of  phono¬ 
graphic  writing  using  ordinary 
script  or  printed  letters.  —  sten'- 
o-typ'ic  (stgn'u-tTp'Tk),  a. 
Sten'sen’s  duct  (stSn's£nz). 
Anat.  =  duct  of  Steno. 
stensh  (stSnsh).  Scot.  81  dial. 
Eng.  var.  of  stanch. 
stent.  Obs.  p.  p.  of  stend. 
stent.  Obs.  pres,  indie.,  3d 
pers.  sing,  of  stand. 
stent  (stgnt),  v.  1.  [Cf.  dial. 
stend  to  extend.]  To  extend. 
—  n.  Extent;  bound.— a.  Out¬ 
stretched;  tight.  All  Scot.  3r 
Dial.  Eng.  [Scot,  if  Dial.  Eng.  I 
stent,  n.  if  =  STINT.  Obs.  or| 
stent,  n.  [Cf  Corn,  stean  tin,  fr. 
L.  stannum .]  Rubble  ;  refuse 
left  by  tin  streamers.  Dial.  Eng. 
stent,  n.  Stanchion.  Obs.  Scot. 


etent,  n.  fir  v.  [ME.  stente  ap¬ 
praisal,  OF.  estente  extent,  val¬ 
uation,  LL.  extenta.  Cf.  ex¬ 
tent,  n.l  Tax  ;  value ;  rate. 
Obs.  or  Scot.  [Dial.  Eng.\ 

8tent'ing.  n.  =  stknton  | 
stent'mas  ter,  sten'tor  (sten'¬ 
ter),  n.  Tax  assessor.  Scot. 
sten'to-rlne  (-rln  ;  -rtn  ;  1H3),  a. 
Of  or  pert,  to  the  genus  Stentor. 
sten-to'ri  ou8  (stCn-to'rT-as  ; 
201),  a.  Stentorian.  Rare. — 
8ten-to'rl-ous-ly,  adv.  Rare. 
sten  to-ron'lc  (sten'tC-rbn'Yk), 
a.  Stentorian.  Obs. 
sten  to-ro-phon'ic  (-ro-fSn'Yk), 
a.  [Gr.  2t*Vtu >p  Stentor  -f  (t>wvri 
sound,  voice.  See  Stentor.] 
Speaking  or  sounding  very  loud; 
stentorian.  Obs.  or  R. 
stenye.  +  stain,?*. 
sten'yie  (stPn'yT  ;  -T),  v.  ?.  [Cf. 
stend.]  To  stretch.  Scot. 
sten'yie,  ?’.  t.  [Cf.  sting.]  To 
sting  ;  wound.  Obs.  Scot. 
steo.  sty,  to  ascend, 
steolen.  +  steal,  v . 
steorc.  +  STORK, 
steore-  t  steer. 
steorne  +  stern. 
steorre.  t  star. 
steort.  +  start,  stalk, 
steort-naket.  +  start-naked. 
steorve.  +  starve. 
steorve,  ??.  [AS.  steor/a.  Cf. 
starve.]  Pestilence.  Obs. 
steowe.  +  stow,  place, 
steowien.  +  stew,  restrain, 
step  (st6p).  +  steep,  dial.  Eng. 
pret.  &  p.  p.  of  steep,  v. 
step  box.  =  footstep,  5.  IT.  S. 


step  chair.  A  chair  convertible 
into  a  stepladder. 
step'dame  ,  n.  A  stepmother, 
stepe.  steep,  a.;  step. 
stepel.  STEEPLE, 
stepend.  ^  stipend. 
step  fault.  Geol.  See  fault,  8. 
step  grate.  A  form  of  fire  grate 
in  which  the  bars  rise  like  steps. 
Steph'a-na  (stef 'a-nd ),  n.  [N L. 
See  Stephen.]  Feminine  of 
Stephen  ;  — fern.  prop.  name. 
F.  Stephanie  (sta'fa'ne')  ;  G. 
Stephanie  (stit-fa'nS-5).  [Rib. 
Steph'a-nas  (s t8 f'a-n Us),  n.| 
steph'an  ite  (stff'dn-Tt),  n. 
[After  Archduke  Stephan,  min¬ 
ing  director  of  Austria.]  Min. 
An  orthorhombic  iron-black 
mineral  of  metallic  luster,  com¬ 
posed  of  silver,  antimony,  and 
sulphur  (Ag5SbS4).  H.,  2-2.5. 
Sp.  gr.,  G. 2-45.3. 

Steph'a  no  (st?f'a-n5),  n.  A 
drunken  butler  in  Shake¬ 
speare’s  “  Tempest.” 

Steph'a  noe'er-os  (-nBs'5r-<?s), 
[NL. ;  Gr.  are^apo?  crown  +  #ce- 
pas  horn  ]  Zool.  A  genus  of  roti¬ 
fers.  See  crown  animalcule. 
steph'a  nome  (stBf'd-nBm),  n. 
[Gr.  <TTt(f>avo<;  crown  -f  vepete 
to  distribute.]  An  instrument 
for  measuring  the  angular  di¬ 
mensions  of  fogbows,  halos,  etc. 
Ste'phen  (ste'v’n),  n.  [L.  Ste- 
phanus ,  fr.  Gr.  Sre'^apo?  :  cf. 
<7Te</>apo5  crown.]  1.  Lit., 
crown;  —  masc.  prop.  name. 
L.  Stephanus  (stPf'd-nfis)  ;  F. 


Etienne  (5'tyBn')  ;  It  Stefano 
(sta'fa-n5)  ;*  Sp.  Estevan,  Este¬ 
ban  (Cs-ta'van  ;  133)  ;  Pg.  Es- 
terao  (gs-ta'vouN');  G.  Stephan 
(sta'fan).  —  Dim.  Steve  (stev), 
Stevie  (stev'i),  Steenie  (sten'T) 
( Chiefly  Scot.). 

2.  The  first  Christian  martyr, 
accused  of  blasphemy  and 
stoned  to  death.  Acts  vii.  58. 
Ste'phen,  Master.  A  country 
gull  in  Ben  Jonson’s  “Every 
Man  in  his  Humor.” 
Ste'phen-son’s  link  mo'tion 
(ste'v‘n-s?7nz).  [After  George 
Stephenson,  Eng.  engineer.]  See 
link  motion,  1.  —  Stephenson 
link. 

steplll,  steple.  +  steeple. 
step'min'nie,  n.  Stepmother. 
Scot.  [STEPMOTH  ER,  2  b.  I 

step'moth  er’s-blesB'ing  =| 
steppe  cat.  The  manul .  [  pest.  I 
steppe  murrain.  See  hinder- | 
step  rail-  A  flat  rail  with  a 
raised  outer  tread  for  flanged 
car  wheels. 

step  rate.  Life  Insurance.  The 
natural  rate  of  premium,  which 
increases  each  year.  Cant. 
step'slre',  n.  Stepfather.  Obs. 
step  socket.  A  socket  for  a 
locked-wire  rope,  having  a 
series  of  gripping  blocks  of 
graduated  bores  to  hold  the  lay¬ 
ers.  See  socket,  lllust. 
stept  (stBpt).  Obs.  or  dial.  Eng. 
pret  &  p.  p.  of  steep. 
stept.  Stepped.  Re/.  Sp. 
stepul.  f  STEEPLE, 
step  vein.  Mining.  A  vein  de¬ 


scending  with  alternating  steep¬ 

er  and  flatter  dip.  [WHEEL.  I 

step  wheel.  =  stepped  geak| 
step'wis e.adv.  See-wiSE. 

8ten  -f*  STAR,  STEER,  STIR, 
ster.  Abbr.  Sterling, 
ster'a-cle  (st5r'd-k*l),  n.  A 
marvelous  performance.  Obs. 
sterage-  +  stirrage. 
sterap.  f  stirrup,  [board.  I 
ster'bord  ,  sterburde.  +  star-| 
sterch.  ^  starch,  a. 
ster  co-bi'lln(  stft^kG-bT'lYn),  n. 
[L.  stercus  dung  4-  E.  btfin.] 
Chew.  Urobilin,  a  coloring  mat¬ 
ter  found  in  the  feces. 
ster'co-lin(stQr'k6-lYn),  n.  (L. 
stercus  dung  4-  oleum  oil.] 
Physiol.  Chem.  Koprosterin. 
ster'co-rae'ml-a.  or  -re'mi-a 
(-re'mY-d),  n.  [NL.  ;  L.  stercus, 
-oris,  dung  4-  -aemia.)  A  mor¬ 
bid  state  due  to  the  blood  ab¬ 
sorbing  poisonous  fecal  matter, 
ster'co-ral  (stflr'kB-rdl),  a.  [L. 
stercus,  -cons,  dung.]  Stercora¬ 
ceous. 

Ster'co-ra-nistCstflrTcA-rd-nYst), 
Ster'co-ra'ri-an  (-ra'rY-dn  ;115), 
n.  [LL.  stercoranista  a  Sterco- 
ranist.fr.  L.  ste?*cws,-or?.s,dung.] 
[Also/,  c.]  Eccl.  Hist.  Onewno 
believes  that  the  consecrated 
elements  in  the  Eucharist  un¬ 
dergo  digestion  in,  and  evacu¬ 
ation  from,  the  body  of  the  recip¬ 
ient  ;  —  a  nickname.  —  Ster'co- 
ra-nlsm  (-rd-nYz’m),  n. 
steUco-ra'ri-oua  (-?7s),  a.  Ster- 
corary.  Obs.  [dung.  Ob.s.l 
ster'eo-rate.  n.  4  v.  Manure;! 
ater  co-ra'tlon  (-ra'shwn),  n. 


[L.  stercoratio,  fr.  stercorare  to 

dung.]  Manuring.  Obs. 
ster  co 're  an ,a.  Stercorarv.  Obs. 
Ster-co'ri-an-ism  ( st?r-ko>rY4In- 
Yz’m  ;  201),  n.  Stercoraniem. 
Bter  co-ric'o-lous  (stQr'kA-rYk'- 
o-l?7s),  a.  [L.  stercus,  -oris,  dung 
4-  E.  -colous.1  Living  in  dung, 
ster'eo-rin  (stQr'kft-rYn),  n.  [L. 
stercus,  -oris,  dung.]  Kopros- 
l  terin.  (coranist.i 

Ster'co-rist  (-rYst),  n.  =  Ster-| 
stftr'co-rite(-rTt), ;?.  [L.  stercus, 
-o/-Lsdung-f  E.  -itr.)  Min.  Native 
microcosmic  salt.HNaNH4P04- 
4HoO,  occurring  in  guano. 
ster'co-rouB.  a.  Dungy.  Obs. 
ster'eo-ry.  n.  Dung.  Obs. 
ster-cu'li  ad  (ster-kn'lY-fid).  n. 
Bot.  A  plant  of  the  family  Ster- 
culiaeeae.  Bindley. 

8tere.  +  steer,  stir. 
stere  (ster,  F.  stur),  n.  [F.  sthre, 
fr.  Gr.  OTepeo?  solid.]  A  cubic 
meter.  See  metric  system. 
sterebonrde.  ^  starboard. 
sterel,  n.  [Cf.  stern,  w.]  Stem; 
also,  rudder.  Obs. 
Ster'el-min'tha  (Bt?r/Sl-mYn'- 
thd),  n.pl.  [NL.  ;  Gr.  oTepeos 
solid  -f  cA fill's  a  worm.]  Zool. 
A  group  consisting  of  flatworma 
having  no  alimentary  tract.  — 
ster'el-min'thic  (-thYk),  a.— 
ster'el-min'thous  (-th?7s),  a. 
steren.  steer,  stir 
ster'e-o  (stfr'e-o  ;  ste'rt-).  For 
stereotype,  stereoscopic. 
ster'e-o-b  1  a  s'tu-1  a,  n.  [NL.] 
Embry ol.  A  blastula  without  a 
cavity. 


food,  foot :  out,  oil ;  chair  ;  go  ;  sing,  ii)k  ;  4*en,  thin  ;  nature,  verdure  (250) ;  K  =  ch  in  G.  icli,  ach  (144) ;  boN  ;  yet ;  ?h  =  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Guide. 
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Ster  e  0  com'pa-ra  tor  (stSr'e-o-kBin'pa-ra'ter ;  ste're-),  n. 
Physics.  A  special  form  of  stereoscope  used  in  making  to¬ 
pographic  and  sometimes  astronomical  measurements  by 
the  accurate  comparison  of  stereoscopic  photographs  taken 
with  an  instrument  having  very  great  distance  between 
the  objectives. 

Bter'e-O-gram'  (st£r'e-5-gr5m'  ;  ste're-),  n.  [ stereo -  -f- 
-gram.]  A  diagram  or  picture  representing  objects  with  an 
impression  of  solidity  or  relief  ;  also,  a  stereograph, 
ster'e-o-graph'  (-grdf'),  n.  [stereo-  -f  -graph.]  Any  pic¬ 
ture,  or  pair  of  pictures,  prepared  for  the  stereoscope. 
ster'e-O-graph'iC  (-grJf'Tk)  1  a.  Made  or  done  according 
8ter/e-0-graph'i-cal  (-T-kal)  J  to  stereography ;  as,  a  stere¬ 
ographic  chart.  —  ster  e-o  graph'i-cal-ly,  adv. 


stereographic  projection,  Geom.,  a  projection  of  the  sphere 
surface  from  a  point  of  the 


surface  on  a  plane  perpendic¬ 
ular  to  the  diameter  through  the  point, 
ster  e-og'ra-phy  (ster'e-5g'rd-fT ;  ste'¬ 
re-;  277),  n.  [ stereo -  -f-  -graphy :  cf. 

F.  stereographie.]  Art  of  delineating 
the  forms  of  solid  bodies  on  a  plane  :  a 
branch  of  solid  geometry,  showing  the 
construction  of  all  solids  that  are  regu¬ 
larly  defined.  By  cutting  a  suitable 
material  in  the  forms  as  shown  in  the 
cut,  folding  them  along  the  lines  indi¬ 
cated,  and  joining  their  edges,  the  five 
regular  solids  may  be  formed, 
ster  e-o  i  so-mer'ic  (-o-i'so-mgr'Ik),  a. 

Chern.  Of,  pert,  to,  or  exhibiting,  stereo¬ 
isomerism  ;  having  the  6ame  composi¬ 
tion  and  the  same  structure,  except  as  to 
the  arrangement  of  the  atoms^in  space. 

Bter  e-o-i-som'er  ism  (-i-sBm'er-Tz’m),  n 
erism.]  Chern 


Stereography,  a  Tet¬ 
rahedron  ;  b  Hex¬ 
ahedron  or  Cube  ;  c 
Octahedron  ;  d  Do¬ 
decahedron  ;  e  Ico¬ 
sahedron. 


_  [stereo-  -f-  isorn- 

A  kind  of  isomerism  explained  on  the  as¬ 
sumption  that  the  atoms  of  the  molecule  are  not  only 
united  in  a  definite  way,  but  also  have  a  definite  arrange¬ 
ment  in  space  ;  spatial  isomerism.  See  isomeric. 
Ster'e-ome  (stSr'e-om  ;  ste're-om),  n.  [Gr.  crepe iopa  solid 
body,  fr.  arepcos  solid.]  Bol.  Mechanical  or  strengthen¬ 
ing  tissue  in  plants,  such  as  the  thick-walled  wood  cells, 
thickened  sclerencliyraa,  etc.  Cf.  mestome. 
ster  e-om'e-ter  (-Qm'e-ter),  n.  [ stereo -  -}-  -meter.]  Physics. 
a  A  volumenometer,  b  An  X-ray  apparatus,  based  on  the 
principle  of  stereoscopic  vision,  for  determining  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  a  fractured  bone  or  the  like. 

Bter  e-om'e-try  (-5m'e-trT),  n.  [stereo-  -\ — metry :  cf.  F. 
stirSomitrie.]  Art  of  determining  the  volumes  and  other 
metrical  elements  of  solid  figures  ;  —  distinguished  from 
planimetry.  —  ster  e  o-met'ric  (-6-mSt'rTk),  a.  —  stere- 
o-met'ri-cal  (-rT-k&i),  a.  —  ster  e-o  met'ri-cal-ly,  adv. 
ster'e-o-mi  crom'e-ter  (-mi-kr5m'e-ter),  n.  [ stereo -  -f- 

micrometer.]  An  apparatus  for  attaching  to  a  telescope 
to  measure  small  angles  in  the  field  of  view  by  noting  the 
projection  on  squares  seen  with  the  other  (naked)  eye. 
Ster  e-o-mon'o-scope  (-m5n'8-skop),  n.  [stereo-  -f-  mono- 
-}-  -scope.]  An  instrument  with  two  lenses,  by  wrhich  a 
single  picture,  presenting  an  appearance  of  relief,  is  pro¬ 
jected  upon  a  screen  of  ground  glass. 

Ster  e-O-pla'nl- graph (-pla'nl-graf  ;  -plSn'T-),  n.  Physics. 
An  instrument  for  making  topographic  maps  from  obser¬ 
vations  made  with  the  stereocomparator. 

Bter'e-O-plasm  (ster'e-o-plSz’in;  ste're-),  n.  [stereo-  -f- 
-pftwm.]  a  Biol.  The  solid  part  of  cell  protoplasm.  Cf. 
hygroplasm.  b  A  secondary  deposit  of  calcareous  matter 
between  the  septa  of  certain  corals. —  ster  e-O-plas'mlc 
(-pliz'mTk),  a. 

Ster  e-op'ti-con  (-5p'tT-k5n ;  277),  n.  [NL.  See  stereo-  ; 
optic.]  A  highly  developed  form  of  the  magic  lantern, 
using  chiefly  photographic  pictures  and  an  intense  light, 
and  often  made  double  so  as  to  produce  dissolving  views. 
Ster  e-or'ni-thes  (-fir'ul-thez),  n.  pi.  [NL. ;  stereo-  -j- 
Gr.  oppis,  pi.  opuses,  bird.]  Paleon.  An  order  of  extinct 
Patagonian  birds  of  uncertain  affinities.  They  were  very 
large  and  probably  ratite.  Most  species  are  included  in 
the  Phororhacidae.  —  ster  e-or-nith'ic  (-5r-nlth'ik),  a. 
8ter'e-0- scope'  (stSr'e-o-skop' ;  ste're-),  n.  [stereo-  -f- 
-scope.]  An  optical  instrument  with  two  eyeglasses,  for 
assisting  the  observer  to  combine  the  images  of  two  pictures 
taken  for  the  purpose  from  points  of  view  a  little  way 
npart,  and  thus  get  the  effect  of  solidity  or  relief.  In  the  re 
fleeting  stereoscope  the  rays 
from  the  two  pictures  are 
turned  into  the  proper  di¬ 
rection  for  stereoscopic 
vision  by  tw’o  plane  mir-  / 
rors  set  at  an  angle  with/ 
each  other,  and  Detween 
the  pictures.  In  the  len- 

ticular  stereoscope,  the  .  2 

form  in  general  use,  the  eyeglasses  are  erj-  .... 


semilenses  (as  /,  V  in  fig.  2),  or  marginal  _ 

portions  of  the  same  convex  lens,  set  '» 

with  their  edges  toward  each*other,  so 
that  thev  deflect  the  ravs  coming  from 


Mp 


that  they  deflect  the  rays  coming  from  "  J 

corresponding  points  ( p ,  pi)  in  the  two  1  Lenticular  Stereo- 

Pictures  so  as  to  strike  the  eyes  (e,  e’)  as  ^ovri'ng^itfaciion! 


if  coming  direct  from  the  point  (P), 
where  the  two  pictures  are  seen  apparently  as  one. 

Ster  e-o-scop'ic  (-skbp'Tk)  la.  Of,  pert,  to,  characteristic 
ster'e-o-scop'i-cal  (-T-kdl)  |  of,  or  adapted  to,  the  stereo¬ 
scope.  —  ster  e-o-scop'i-cal-ly,  adv. 

stereoscopic  camera,  a  camera  for  taking  pictures  for  the 
stereoscope.  It  usually  has  twin  lenses. 


ster'e-08'co-pist  (stSr'e-Ss'kci-pTst ;  ste're- ;  stSr'e-o-sko'- 
plst ;  ste're-),  n.  One  skilled  in  the  use  or  construction  of 
stereoscopes. 

8ter  e-0S'C0-py  (-Ss'ko-pT  ;  -o-sko'pT),  7i.  Use  of  the  stere¬ 
oscope,  or  construction  of  it  or  of  the  views  used. 

Ster  e-0  spon'dy-lOUS  (stSr'e-o-sp5n'dT-lM8  ;  ste're-),  a. 
[See  stereo-  ;  spondylo-.]  Paleon.  a  Designating,  or 
having,  vertebrae  whose  component  elements  are  fused  into 
a  single  piece,  as  in  most  vertebrates  ;  — opposed  to  tem- 
nospondylous.  b  Of  or  pert,  to  a  group  of  stegocephalians, 
Ster  e-O-spon'dy-li  (-dl-li),  having  such  vertebrae,  which 
contains  the  largest  and  most  typical  stegocephalians. 
Ster'e-Ot'O-my  (-5t'o-mT),  n.  [stereo-  +  - tomy :  cf.  F. 
stereolomie.]  The  science  or  art  of  cutting  solids,  as  into 
arches;  esp.,  the  art  of  stonecutting.  —  ster'e-O-tom'lc 
(-o-tbm'Tk),  ster  e  o-tom'i-cal  (-T-kal),  a. 
Ster'e-0-trope/(st^r'e-3-trop/;  ste're-), n.  [stereo- -f-  trope.] 
An  instrument  exhibiting  moving  pictures  in  stereoscopic 
relief.  Stereoscopic  pictures  showing  successive  phases  of 
the  motion  are  mounted  on  a  revolving  cylinder  and  viewed 
by  timed  interrupted  vision  through  stereoscopic  lenses. 
Ster'e-O-type'  (stSr'e-o-tip'  ;  ste're- ;  277),  n.  [stereo-  -f- 
-type.]  Print,  a  A  plate  made^by  taking  a  mold  or  matrix 
of  a  printing  surface  in  plaster  of  Paris,  paper  pulp,  or  the 
like,  and  making  from  this  a  cast  in  type  metal,  commonly 
with  more  than  the  usual  percentage  of  lead.  Stereotypes 
are  now  comparatively  little  used  except  for  newspaper 
work,  in  which  the  paper-pulp  process  (see  flong)  is  gen¬ 
erally  used.  Books  are  now  usually  electrotyped,  the  sur¬ 
face  of  an  electrotype  being  more  durable,  b  Stereotypy, 
ster'e-o-type',  v.  t.;  -typed'  (-tlpt') ;  -typ'ing  (-tip^ng). 
[Cf.  F.  stereotyper.]  1.  To  prepare  for  printing  in  stere¬ 
otype  ;  to  make  stereotype  plates  of,  as  a  book. 

2  Hence,  to  fix  in  lasting  form  ;  to  make  permanent. 

Powerful  causes  tending  to  stereotyj)e  aud  aggravate  the  pov¬ 
erty  of  old  conditions.  Duke  of  Argyll  (1887). 

Ster'e-O-typ  er  (-tip'er),  n.  One  who  stereotypes, 
ster'e-o-typ  er-y  (-1),  n.;  pi.  -eries  (-Tz).  1.  Stereotypy. 

2.  A  stereotype  foundry. 

ster'e-o-typ'ic  (-tlp'Tk),  a.  Pert,  to  stereotyping, 
ster  e  o  ty  pog'ra-phy  (-ti-p5g'ra-fi),  n.  [stereo-  -f  typog¬ 
raphy.]  Act  or  art  of  printing  from  stereotype  plates.  — 

ster  e  o-ty-pog'ra-pher  (-fer),  n. 

ster'e-o  typ  y  (st€r'e-6-tIp'I;  ste're-;  -5t'T-pT),  n.  The  art 
or  process  of  making  stereotype  plates. 

Ster  hy-drau'lic  (stlr'hi-dro'lTk),  a.  [stereo-  -J-  hydrau¬ 
lic.]  Pertaining  to  or  designating  a  kind  of  hydraulic 
press  producing  pressure  or  motion  by  the  introduction  of 
a  solid  substance  (as  a  screw,  a  rod,  or  a  rope  wound  on  a 
roller)  into  a  cylinder  previously  filled  with  a  liquid  ;  re¬ 
sembling  such  a  press  in  action  or  principle, 
ste  rig'ma  (ste-rfg'md),  ti.  ;  p(.  sterigmata  (-ta).  [NL., 

fr.  Gr.  crripiypa  a  support,  fr.  crrjpi^eLv  to  prop.]  Bot. 
a  A  leaflike  expansion  of  a  decurrent  leaf.  Obs.  b  One 
of  four  slender  stalks  at  the  top  of  the  basidium  in  certain 
fungi,  from  the  tips  of  which  the  basidiospores  are  abstrict- 
ed.  c  Any  stalk  or  filament  from  which  conidia  or  sper- 
inatiaareabjointed. —  ster  Ig  mat'ic  (stSr'Tg-mSt'Tk),  a. 
ster'ile  (Star'll ;  see  -ile),  a.  [L.  sterilis ,  akin  to  Gr.  areped? 
stiff,  solid,  arelpos  barren,  crelpa  a  cowr  that  has  not  calved, 
Goth,  stairo,  fern.,  barren  :  cf.  F.  sterile ;  prob.  akin  to  E. 
stare  to  gaze.]  1.  Producing  little  or  no  crop;  barren; 
unfruitful ;  not  fertile  ;  as,  sterile  land  ;  a  sterile  year. 

2.  Biol.  Incapable  of,  or  unfitted  for,  reproduction;  un¬ 
fruitful  ;  specif.  :  Bot.  a  Incapable  of  bearing  fruit ;  as,  a 
sterile  plant ;  unable  to  germinate ;  as,  a  sterile  seed,  b 
Bearing  only  stamens,  or  entirely  neutral ;  as,  a  sterile  flow¬ 
er.  c  Without  sori ;  as,  a  sterile  frond.  Cf.  fertile,  2. 

3.  Free  from  microorganisms,  esp.  from  pathogenic  bac¬ 
teria  ;  as,  a  sterile  fluid. 

4.  Fig.  :  Barren  of  ideas  or  feeling  ;  as,  a  sterile  author. 
Ste-ril'i-ty  (ste-rTl'T-tT),  n.  [L.  sterilitas:  cf.  F.  stSriliti.] 

Quality  or  condition  of  being  sterile. 

Ster  i-Ii-za'tion  (stSr'T-lT-za'shun  ;  -li-za'shun),  ti.  Act  or 
process  of  sterilizing ;  also,  6tate  of  being  sterile. 
Ster'i-lize  (stSr'T-liz),  r.  t.  ;  -lized  (-lizd) ;  -liz'ing  (-liz'- 
lug).  [Cf.  F.  steriliser.]  1.  To  make  sterile,  or  unproduc¬ 
tive  ;  to  impoverish,  as  land ;  to  exhaust  of  fertility.  R. 

2.  Biol.  To  deprive  of  the  power  of  reproducing ;  to  render 
incapable  of  germination  or  fecundation. 

3.  To  render  sterile,  or  free  from  pathogenic  bacteria  and 
other  microorganisms,  as  by  heat  or  by  chemicals.  Cf .  Pas¬ 
teurization,  Tyndallization,  disinfection. 

Syn.  —  Sterilize,  disinfect.  The  sterilizing  of  a  medium 
implies  complete  destructmn  of  all  germs  in  it ;  to  disinfect 
is  merely  to  destroy  the  infectious  microorganisms,  al¬ 
though  the  process  may  also  involve  sterilization.  A  phy¬ 
sician  sterilizes  his  instruments ;  he  disinfects  a  sick  room. 
Ster'i-IiZ  er  (-llz'er),  71.  1.  One  that  sterilizes. 

2-  Any  apparatus  for  sterilizing  by  the  agency  of  boiling 
w'ater,  steam,  or  dry  heat.  See  autoclave. 

Ster'let  (stGr'ISt),  71.  [Russ,  sterlyadf  through  F.  or  G. 
sterlet.]  A  small  sturgeon  (Acipenser  ruthenus )  found  in 
the  Caspian  Sea  and  its  rivers,  and  highly  esteemed  for  its 
flavor.  The  finest  caviar  is  made  from  its  roe. 


Sterlet. 


Sterling  (-ling},  n.  [ME.  sterlynge ,  starling ,  prop.,  a  coin ; 
cf.  LL.  esterlingus  ;  either  for  Easterling,  onc£  a  name  of 


the  Hanse  traders  in  England  (cf.  east;  -ling),  or  more 
prob.  of  LG.  orig. ;  cf.  MHG.  sterlinc  a  certain  coin,  of  un- 
cert.  orig.]  1.  A  silver  penny  of  medieval  England. 

2.  The  lawfful  money  of  England. 

And  Roman  wealth  in  English  sterling  view.  Arbuthnot. 

3.  The  standard  of  fineness  of  lawful  English  coin  ;  for 
silver,  .925 ;  for  gold,  formerly  .995  (“  old  sterling  ”),  now 
.916,  or 

4.  Collectively,  Australian  colonists  born  in  England.  Also 
adjectively.  See  currency,  6.  Obs.  or  Hist.,  Australia. 

Sterling  (stfir'ITng),  a.  1.  Belonging  to,  or  relating  to,  the 
standard  British  money  of  account,  or  the  British  coinage ; 
—  nowr  chiefly  applied  to  a  specified  sum  of  lawful  British 
money;  as, a  pound  sterling;  a  penny  sterling;  sterling  value. 
2.  Of  full  value  ;  conforming  to  the  highest  standard ; 
genuine  ;  as,  sterling  merit ;  sterling  good  sense, 
sterling  silver,  Metal.,  the  alloy,  in  the  proportion  of  925 
parts  of  silver  to  75  parts  of  copper,  legally  fixed  as  the 
standard  of  fineness  of  British  silver  coinage. 

Stern  (stfirn),  a.  ;  stern'er  (stfir'ner)  ;  stern'est.  [ME. 
sterne ,  stimie ,  AS.  styme ;  cf.  D.  stuursch  stern,  G.  storrig 
obstinate,  Sw.  stursk  refractory,  Goth,  andstaurran  to  mur¬ 
mur  against;  perh.  akin  to  E.  stare  to  gaze.]  1.  Having 
a  certain  hardness  or  severity  of  nature,  manner,  or  aspect ; 
severe;  harsh;  grim;  austere.  “ Stem  Daughter  of  the 
Voice  of  God.”  Wordsworth. 

2.  Hence,  fierce  ;  savage;  as,  this  stem  beast.  Obs. 

3.  Proceeding  from,  or  characteristic  of,  a  nature  severe 
or  hard  ;  harsh  ;  a6,  a  stem  look,  answ'er,  decree. 

4.  Stout ;  resolute  ;  as,  a  stern  heart ;  a  stem  resolve  ;  also, 
hard  ;  unyielding ;  as,  stern  discipline. 

5.  Violent  ;  fierce  ;  tempestuous.  Archaic.  Chaucer. 

6.  Strong  ;  powerful;  mighty.  Obs. 

Syn.  —  Gloomy,  sullen,  forbidding,  unkind,  hard-hearted, 
unfeeling,  cruel,  pitiless,  relentless.  See  strict. 

Stern,  n.  [Peril,  fr.  Scand.  ;  cf.  Icel.  stjdm  a  steering,  or 
a  doubtful  AS.  stSom.  See  steer,  v.  /.]  1.  The  helm  or 

tiller  of  a  vessel  or  boat ;  also,  the  rudder.  Obs.  Chaucer. 

2.  Direction  by  or  as  if  by  a  rudder  ;  steerage.  Obs. 

3.  Fig. :  The  post  of  management  or  direction.  Obs.  or  R. 

ADd  sit  at  chiefest  stem  of  public  weal.  5‘AaXr. 

4.  The  after,  oj*  rear,  end  of  a  vessel  or  boat ;  specif.,  that 
portion  of  the  hull  abaft  the  rudderpost  or  sternpost. 

5.  Hence,  the  hinder  part  of  anything. 

6.  The  tail  of  an  animal ;  —now  used  only  of  a  dog. 

7-  [cap.]  ^4 s(7*07t.  =  Puppis. 

stern  on,  A out.,  with  the  stern  foremost,  or  fronting. 
Ster'na  (stfir'na),  n.  [NL. ;  cf.  AS.  steam  a  kind  of  bird, 
tern.]  Zool.  The  typical  genus  of  terns,  including  the 
common  tern  and  allied  species  having  a  slender  bill,  a 
forked  tail,  and  mostly  w  hite  coloration  with  a  black  cap 
and  a  bluish  gray  mantle. 

ster'nal  (-ndl),  a.  1.  Pertaining  to  the  sternum. 

2.  Zool.  Pertaining  to  a  sternite. 

3.  Ventral ;  in  the  region  of  the  sternum  or  a  sternite. 
sternal  rib.  Anat.  &  Zool.  a  A  rib  whose  costal  cartilage 
connects  with  the  sternum;  a  true  rib.  b  The  ventral  seg¬ 
ment  of  a  rib  of  certain  animals  representing  an  ossified 
costal  cartilage  :  a  haemapophysis. 

Stern  board.  Naut.  A  going  or  falling  astern,  esp.  as 
caused  by  missing  stays;  as,  to  make  astern  board. 

Stern  chase  Aar.  a  A  chase  in  which  the  pursuing  ves¬ 
sel  follows  in  the  wake  of  the  vessel  pursued ;  as,  a  stem 
chase  is  a  long  chase,  b  A  stern  chaser.  Obs.  or  R. 
stern  chaser  Rav.  A  gun  so  placed  as  to  be  able  to  fire 
astern  at  a  vessel  that  may  be  in  chase, 
stern  fore'most  (stfiru'for'most),  adv.  With  the  stem  in 
advance  ;  hence,  awkwardly  ;  blunderingly. 

Ster'nlte  (stfir'nlt),  ti.  [From  sternum.]  Zool.  The  ven¬ 
tral  part  or  shield  of  a  somite  of  an  arthropod.  — Ster- 
nit'ic  (ster-nTt'ik),  a. 

Ster'no.-  (stfir'no-).  Combining  form  used  in  compounds 
denoting  connection  with,  or  relation  to,  the  sternum  (and 
some  other  part,  denoted  by  the  latter  element  of  the  com¬ 
pound)  ;  as  in  :  eter'no-cla-vic'u-lar  (-kld-vlk'u-lar),  a.  (con¬ 
necting  the  sternum  and  clavicle);  ater'no-cor'a-coid  (-kbr'a- 
koid),  a.  (connecting  the  6ternum  and  coracoid);  ater  no-cos 'tal, 
a.;  Bter'no-gloB'sal,  a.;  Bter  no-hu'mer-al,  a.  (designating  the 
pectorali6  major  muscle);  Bter  no-mas' toid  (-mtts'toid),  a.  (des¬ 
ignating,  or  pert.  to.  the  Bternocleidomaetoid  muscle);  ster  no- 
max'il-la-ry  (-m&k'Bl-la-rl),  a.;  Bter/no-per'i-car'di-ac  (-pfr'I- 
kar'dT-ftk),  a. ;  etc. 

ster  no-clei  do  mas'toid  (-kli'do-mSs'toid),  a.  [stemo-  -j- 
cleido-  -f-  mastoid.]  Anat.  Designating,  or  pert,  to,  a  pair 
of  thick  superficial  muscles,  each  arising  by  tw  o  heads  (one 
from  the  first  segment  of  the  sternum  and  the  other  from 
the  inner  part  of  the  clavicle)  aud  inserted  into  the  mastoid 
aud  occipital  bone.  —  n.  A  sternocleidomastoid  muscle. 
Ster  no-hy'oid  (-hl'oid),  a.  Anat.  Pertaining  to  the  ster¬ 
num  and  the  hyoid  bone  or  cartilage  ;  designating  a  pair  of 
ribbonlike  muscles  extending  from  the  inner  end  of  the 
clavicles  and  the  first  segment  of  the  sternum  to  the  body 
of  the  hyoid  bone.  —  72.  A  sternohyoid  muscle.  —  Ster'- 
no-hy-oi'de-an  (-hi-oi'de-dn),  a. 

ster  no  scap'u  lar  (-skSp'u-lar),  a.  Zool.  Connecting  the 
sternum  and  scapular;  designating  a  muscle  which  in  many 
mammals  helps  to  support  the  anterior  part  of  the  body 
upon  the  fore  limbs.  —  n.  The  sternoscapular  muscle. 
Ster  no-thy'rold  (-tln'roid),  a.  -47ia(.  Pert,  to  the  sternum 
.and  the  thyroid  cartilage ;  designating,  or  pert,  to,  a  pair 
of  muscles  extending  beneath  the  sternohyoid  muscle.  — 
n.  A  sternothyroid  muscle. 

stern'post'  (stfim'post'),  n.  Shipbuilding.  A  bar  of  tim¬ 
ber  or  iron  on  the  extremity  of  the  keel  to  support  the 
rudder  and  receive  the  ends  of  the  planks  or  plates. 


:  stereo- 


Bter  e-o-com  p&r'er. 

COM  l*  A  RAT*  i  R . 

Bter  e-o-e-lec'trlc,  a.  [stereo-  +  ! 
electric. ]  Of  or  pert,  to  genera¬ 
tion  of  electricity  by  means  of 
solid  bodies  alone. 

Bter'e-o-gftB'tru-la.n.  [NL.] 
Embryol.  A  gastrula  with  no 
cavity. 

Bter  e-og-no'sis  (stfr'S-Cg-nS'- 
bIb  ;  -ste'r?-),  n.  [NL.;  stereo- 
+  Gr.  Y^oxrc?  knowledge.]  Abil¬ 
ity  to  determine  the  nature  of  a 
solid  body  by  the  sense  of  touch. 
— ster  e -og  hos'tic  (-nbs'tlk),  a. 
ster  e-o-i'so  mer  (-3-T''85-m5r),n. 
A  stereoieomeric  substance. 
Bter'e-om.  Var.  of  sterf.ome. 
Bter  e-o-mer'lc  (-fi-m  5  r'T  k), 
-1-cal,  Bter  e-om'er-ism  (-5m'?r- 
fz’m).  =  stereoisomeric,  etc. 
•ter  e-o  neu'ral  (-$-nQ'rdl),  a. 


Zool.  Having  the  central  nerv¬ 
ous  system  without  a  cavity, 
ster  e-o-phor'o-Bcope  (-f5r'i*i- 
skop^,  72.  f.«fereo-  -f  Gr.  <f)op6;  ; 
bearing  +  -scope.]  A  form  of  ! 
stereotrope.  See  stereotrope. 
ster'e-o-p  h  o-tog'ra-phy,  n. 
Stereoscopic  photography.— 
ster  e-o-pho  to  graph 'ic.  a! 
Bter'e-o-plan'u-la.  n.  [NL.]  Em¬ 
bryol.  A  planulawith  no  cavity. 
Bter  e-o-pla8'ma  (8tcr/e-fi-pl&z/-- 
md  ;  Bte'rS-),  n.  [NL.]  BioL 
=  stereoplasm. 
ster  e-o  ro'ta-ry.  a.  Designat¬ 
ing  a  rotary  printing  press  using 
cylindrical  stereotypes. 

Bter  e-o-stat'ic  (*-et&t'Tk),  a. 
[stereo-  -f-  static.]  Geoetatic. 

Bter  e-o-8tat'ic8.  n.  Physics. 

I  The  statics  of  solids.  Rare. 

!  ster  e-o- tax 'is  (-tak'Bls),  n. 


[NL.  ;  stereo -  +  Gr.  ra£i9  an  I  zinc,  and  iron,  or  of  copper, 
arranging.]  =  th iomotax is.  zinc,  and  nickel  with  a  small 
ster  e-o-te-lem'e-ter  (-tC-L'm'S-  I  percentage  of  iron.  [starlino.I 
t?r),  u.  =  stereocomparator,  ster  ling  (stQr'llng).  Var.  of  | 
ater'e-ot'ro  pism  (-Ot'rO-pIz’m),  j  sterman steekman. 

>/.  [stereo-  -f-  -tropism.]  Pud.  stern  (stern),  starn  (stam),  tj. 
Thigmotaxi6.  —  ster'e-o- trop'ic  [ME.  sterne,  steome  ;  cf.  Icel. 
(-«*i-trSp'Tk),  a.  st/ama.  See  star.]  A  star.  Obs. 

ster  e-o-typ'i-cal,  a. Stereotypic.  Scot-  £  Dial.  Eng.  [tern.l 
/atK.e*  a  tTn'Tut-  stern  (Btflrn).  \ar.  of  starx, 
Bter  e-o-typ  1st  (ster  e-o-tip  let,  t  ,  ctprni..  nhlS 

ste'rC- ;  -Ot'I-pTfct),  7i.  A  stereo-  Btern>  aai  •  »teml>.  Obs. 


tv  per. 

8teretre.  d*  steertree. 
sterf.  d*  starve. 
ster'il.  Sterile.  Ref.  Sp. 
ster'ile-ly, adv.  of  sterile. 
Bter'ile-nesB.  n.  Sterility.  Rare. 
sterin.  stern. 
sterk  (BtSrk).  Obe.  or  Scot.  & 
dial.  Eng.  var.  of  stark,  stirk. 
8ter'Iine  (etQr'ltn  ;  -len),  n.  A 
silver-white  alloy*  of  copper. 


stern,  v.  t.  Sr  i.  1.  To  steer.  Obs. 
2.  Xaiit.  To  back  (a  boat> ;  to 
back  water  ;  to  row  backward, 
eter'na.  n.,  pi.  of  sternum. 
stern' age  (BtQr'nftj),  n.  Sterns 
collectively.  Obs.  fir  R. 
ster-nal'gi-a  (st5r-nai'jT-d).  n. 
[NL.  ;  stemo-  -) — algia.]  Med. 
Ti 


Pain  in  the  sternum  as  in  angina 
pectoris.  —  ster-nal'gic  (-jTk),a. 
8tern'berg-ite(Ht0rn'b0rg-It),«. 
[After  Count  Kaspar  Sternberg 


(1761-1838)  of  Prague.]  Min.  A 
dark  brown  sulphide  of  silver 
and  iron  (AgFe^S.s),  in  tabular 
crystals  or  soft  flexible  laminee. 
sterne.  +  starx. 
ster'ne-ber  (stQr'n?-b5r),  n. 
Anar.  =  stern  ebra. 
ster'ne-bra  (-brd),  n. ;  pi.- br.f. 
(-bre).  [NL.  ;  sternum  -I-  -ebra, 
as  in  vertebra.]  Anat.  A  seg¬ 
ment  of  the  sternum  of  a  verte¬ 
brate.  —  ster'ne-bral  <  -lirrtl).  a. 
sterned,  a.  I  See  stern  a  star.] 
Starry.  Obs. 

sterned  (stQrnd),  a.  Having 
(such)  a  stern. 

stern'er,  n.  [See  stern  of  a 
ship.]  A  director.  Obs. 
stern'ful.  a.  Stern  ;  fierce.  Obs. 
—  stern'fal-ly,  adv.  Obs. 
Bternhede,  n.  Sternness.  Obs. 
stern  hook.  Shipbuilding.  A 
horizontal  framework  to 


Obs. 

Obs. 


strengthen  the  holding  of  the 
sides  to  the  sternpost. 

Ster-ni'nae  (sf5r-nl'ne\  72.  pi. 
I  NL.  ;  Sterna  -+-  -i7i«.]  Zool . 
See  tern. 

stern  knee.  =  sternson. 
Btern'leBB.  a.  See  -less. 
Btern'light',  n.  Starlight. 
8tern'ly,  a.  Stern  ;  cruel. 
Btern'ly.  adv.  of  stern. 
8tern'ne68.  n.  See -ness. 
Btern'moBt.  a.  Farthest  astern, 
ster  no-cli'dal.  ster  no-clei' dal 
(-kll'ddl),  a.  Sternoclavicular. 
Bterno-clido-mas'toid  (-dC- 
mfts'toid).  Var.  of  sterno¬ 
cleidomastoid. 
ster'no-man'cy,  n.  [stemo-  + 
-mancj/.]  Divination  by  marks 
on  the  breast. 

Bter'no-tribe  (BtQr'nC-trTb),  a. 
[stemo-  -f  Gr.  rpi/Setp  to  rub. 


ale,  senate,  care,  Am,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofa  ;  eve,  £vent,  find,  recent,  maker;  ice,  ill;  old,  dbey,  orb,  5dd,  sSft,  connect;  use,  unite,  urn,  up,  circus,  menu; 

U  Foreign  Word.  f  Obsolete  Variant  of.  +  combined  with.  =  equals. 
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stern'son  (stQrn'sun),  n.  [See  stern,  n. ;  cf.  stemson.] 
Shipbuilding.  The  end  of  a  keelson,  to  which  the  sternpost 
is  bolted  ;  — called  also  stem  knee  and  stemson  knee. 
stern  tube-  Shipbuilding.  A  long  bushing  or  bearing 
through  the  stern  to  support  the  end  of  a  propeller  shaft, 
ster'nurn  (stfir'nSm),  n.;  pi.  L.  -na  (-nd),  E.  -sums  (-uumz). 
[NL.,  fr.  Gr.  uTepvov  the  breast,  chest.]  1.  Anat.  <£•  Zo'ul. 
The  breastbone  ;  a  bone  or  cartilage,  or  a  series  of  more  or 
less  distinct  bony  or  cartilaginous  segments,  lying  in  the 
median  ventral  part  of  the  body  of  most  vertebrates  above 
fishes,  and  connected  with  the  ribs  or  the  shoulder  girdle, 
or  with  both.  In  man  it  is  about  seven  inches  long,  and 
consists,  in  the  adult,  of  an  anterior  hat,  somewhat  ex¬ 
panded  bone,  the  manubrium,  a  middle,  bladelike  bone,  the 
gladiolus,  composed  of  four  fused  segments,  and  a  terminal, 
usually  cartilaginous  piece,  the  xiphoid,  or  ensiform,  process. 
It  is  connected  with  the  clavicles  and  the  cartilages  of  tiie 
anterior  seveu  pairs  of  ribs.  In  birds  it  is  a  single  broad 
bony  plate,  and  usually  bears  a  high  median  keel  for  the 
attachment  of  the  wung  muscles.  Among  reptiles  it  is  en¬ 
tirely  absent  in  snakes  and  turtles. 

2.  Zool.  The  ventral  part  of  any  somite  of  an  arthropod. 
Ster'nu-ta'tion  (stfir'uu-ta'shun),  n.  [L.  steruutatio ,  fr. 
stemutare  to  sneeze,  intens.  fr.  sternuere .]  The  act,  fact, 
or  noise  of  sneezing. 

Ster-nu'ta-tive  (ster-nu'td-tlv),  a.  Provocative  of  sneeziug. 
—  ii.  A  substance  that  provokes  sneeziug. 

Stern'way'  (stGrn'wa'),  n.  Naut.  Movement  of  a  ship 
backward,  or  with  her  stern  foremost. 

Stern  wheel.  A  paddle  wheel  at  the  stern  of  a  steamboat. 
Stern'— Wheel  er,  n.  A  steamboat  having  a  stern  wheel  in¬ 
stead  of  side  wheels.  Colloq.,  U.  S. 

Bter'tor  (stGr'ttfr),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  L.  stertere  to  snore.]  Med. 
Act  or  fact  of  producing  a  snoring  or  raspiug  sound  in  res¬ 
piration,  due  to  obstruction  of  the  air  passages  of  the  head, 
as  in  sleep  or  coma  ;  snoring. 

Ster'to  rous  fstGr'to-rtis),  a.  [L.  stertere  to  snore:  cf.  F. 
st ertoreux. ]  Characterized  by  a  deep  snoring,  as  in  some 
diseases,  esp.  apoplexy  ;  hence,  hoarsely  breathing  ;  snor¬ 
ing.  —  ster'to-rous-ly,  adv.  — ster'to  rous-ness.  n. 

Ste  sich'O-re'an  (ste-sTk'o-re'an),  a.  Gr.  Pros.  Of  or 
pert,  to  the  Greek  poet  Stesichorus  (about  610-550  b.  c.)  of 
Himera  in  Sicily,  notable  as  the  chief  early  representative 
of  Dorian  lyric,  and  as  having  established  strophe,  anti- 
strophe,  and  epode  as  the  normal  structure  for  choral  lyric. 
Btet  (stgt),  L.,  subj.  3 d  pers.  sing,  of  stare  to  stand,  remain. 
[See  stand.]  Print.  Let  it  stand  ;  — used  to  signify  that 
something  once  erased,  or  marked  for  omission,  is  to  remain. 
Stet,  v.  t.  ;  stet'ted  ;  stet'ting.  Print.  To  cause  or  direct 
to  remain  after  having  been  marked  for  omission  ;  to  mark 
with  the  word  stet ,  or  with  a  series  of  dots  below  or  beside. 
Steth'o-  (stSth'o-),  steth-.  Combining  form  from  Greek 
<rrrj0o<;,  breast ,  chest. 

Ste-thoin'e-ter  (ste-th5m'e-ter  ;  stSth-5in'-),  n.  [stet ho- - {- 
-meter.]  Physiol.  An  apparatus  for  measuring  the  external 
movements  of  a  given  point  of  the  chest  wall  during  respi¬ 
ration. 

steth'o-scope  (stSth'o-skop),  n. 
stethoscope.']  Med.  An 
instrument  used  in  aus¬ 
cultation,  as  of  the 
chest,  to  convey  to  the 
ear  the  sounds  pro¬ 
duced  in  the  body, 
stetll'o-scope,  V.  t.  To  Binaural  Stethoscope,  a  Main  Tube 
auscultate  by  means  of  t0  aPPhcd  to  Chest;  6  b  Ear  Tubes 
a  stethoscope ;  as,  to  stethoscope  a  patient’s  chest. 

Steth' O-SCOp'ic  (-skSp'Tk)  I  a.  [Cf.  F.  stethoxcopique.]  Of  or 
Steth'O-SCOp'i-cal  (-T-kal)  J  pert,  to,  or  obtained  or  made 
by  means  of,  a  stethoscope.  —  steth  o-scop'i-cal-ly,  adv. 
Ste-thos'CO-pist  (ste-th5s'ko-pTst ;  st£th-5s'- ;  stgth'$-sko/- 
ptst),  n.  One  skilled  in  the  use  of  the  stethoscope. 
Ste-thos'CO  py  (-pT),  n.  Art  or  process  of  examination  by 
the  stethoscope. 

steth'o-spasm  (stSth'o-sp£z’m),  n.  [stetho-  -f-  spasm.] 
Med.  Spasm  of  the  muscles  of  the  chest. 
ste've-dore7  (ste'v^-dor' ;  201),  n.  [Sp.  eslivador  a  packer, 
a  stower,  fr.  estivar  to  pack,  to  stow,  L.  stipare  to  press, 
compress,  prob.  akin  to  E.  stiff.  See  stiff,  stive  to  stuff.] 
One  whose  occupation  is  to  load  and  unload  vessels  in  port. 
Ste've-dore',  V.  t.  &  i.  To  unload  and  load  a  vessel  or  ves¬ 
sels  as  a  stevedore.  —  ste've-dor  ing  ( -dor'Tng;  201 ),  vb.  n. 
Stew  (stu),  v.  t.  ;  stewed  (stud) ;  stew'ino.  [ME.  stuwen 
to  bathe,  OF.  estuver ,  F.  etuver  to  stew,  fr.  OF.  estuve  a 
sweating  house,  a  room  heated  for  a  bath,  F.  hluve  ;  of  un- 


[stetho-  -f-  -scope :  cf.  F. 


cert.  orig.  (cf.  LL.  stupa,  stuba),  but  prob.  akin  to  E.  stove. 
See  stove.]  1.  To  boil  slowly,  or  with  a  simmering  heat ; 
to  seethe ;  to  cook  in  a  little  liquid,  over  a  gentle  fire,  with¬ 
out  boiling  ;  as,  to  stew  meat ;  to  slew  oysters. 

2.  To  bathe.  Obs. 

3.  To  worry,  or  bring  to  a  specified  state  by  worry;  as,  to 
stew  one’s  self  into  a  fever.  Colloq. 

Stew  (stu),  v.  i.  1.  To  be  seethed  or  cooked  in  a  slow, 
simmering  manner,  or  in  heat  and  moisture. 

2.  To  bathe.  Obs.  &  R. 

3  To  be  or  become  agitated  or  worried  ;  to  worry.  Colloq. 
stew,  n.  [ME.  stue ,  stu  we ,  OF.  estuve.  See  stew,  v.  L] 

1.  A  place  of  stewing  or  seething;  esp.,  a  heated  room 
where  hot  baths  are  furnished  ;  a  hothouse.  Obs. 

2.  A  brothel ;  —  usually  inp/.  Archaic. 

3.  In  Obs.  senses  :  a  A  hot  bath,  b  A  small  room  or  apart¬ 
ment.  c  =  lock  hospital,  d  A  prostitute. 

Stew,  n.  [From  stew,  v.]  1.  A  dish  prepared  by  stewing  ; 
also,  Obs.,  a  utensil  used  in  stewing;  a  stewpan. 

2.  A  state  of  agitating  excitement,  worry,  or  confusion; 
also,  a  state  of  heat ;  as,  to  be  in  a  stew.  Colloq. 
Stew'ard  (stu'erd),  n.  [ME.  stiward ,  AS.  stiweard,  stig- 
weard,  lit.,  a  sty  ward  ;  stigu  sty  -f-  weard  warden,  guard¬ 
ian.  See  sty  pen  for  swine;  ward  one  who  guards.]  1.  Eng. 
Feudal  Law.  Orig.,  a  household  officer  on  a  lord’s  estate 
having  charge  of  the  cattle  ;  later,  a  head  manager  in 
the  administration  of  a  manor  or  estate,  presiding  at  the 
manorial  courts,  auditing  accounts,  conducting  inquests 
and  extents,  and  controlling  the  husbandry  arrangements. 

2.  In  general,  a  man  employed  in  a  large  family,  or  on  a 
large  estate,  to  manage  the  domestic  concerns,  supervise 
servants,  collect  rents  or  income,  keep  accounts,  etc. 

As  good  stewards  of  the  manifold  grace  of  God.  1  Pet.  iv.  10. 

3.  One  who  actively  directs  affairs;  a  manager;  as,  the 
stewards  of  a  jockey  club. 

4  A  person  appointed  to  have  supervision  of  the  provision 
and  distribution  of  food  in  an  institution,  as  a  hotel,  club, 
or  hospital  ;  specif.  :  a  In  some  colleges,  an  officer  who 
has  supervision  of  the  commons.  Brit,  b  A  person  em¬ 
ployed  on  board  a  ship,  to  provide  for  the  table,  superin¬ 
tend  the  culinary  affairs,  etc.  In  passenger  vessels  stew¬ 
ards  attend  to  the  table,  the  staterooms,  etc. 

5-  An  officer  in  charge  of  finances,  etc.,  as,  formerly,  of  a 
guild  or  of  an  English  municipality  ;  a  fiscal  agent  ;  spe¬ 
cif.,  Meth.  Ch.,  one  of  a  body  of  officers  in  charge  of  the 
finances  and  some  other  temporal  interests  of  a  local  church. 

6.  Scots  Law.  A  magistrate  appointed  by  the  crown  to  ex¬ 
ercise  jurisdiction,  usually  inheritable,  over  lands  forfeited 
to  the  crown,  with  the  power  of  a  lord  of  regality.  The  Stew¬ 
ard  of  Scotland  was  a  high  officer  of  state,  who  administered  the 
crown  revenues,  superintended  household  affairs,  etc. 

7.  Freemasonry.  One  of  certain  officers  in  some  lodges, 
whose  duties  are  to  assist  in  the  collection  of  dues  and 
subscriptions,  to  provide  refreshments,  etc. 

stew'ard-ess  (-er-dgs),  n.  A  female  steward  ;  specif.,  a 
woman  attendant  in  passenger  vessels. 

Stew'ard-ly,  a.  Characterized  by  careful  management; 
hence,  careful;  prudent  or  frugal. 

Stew-ar'ti-a  (stu-ar'shT-a;  -ti-ri),  n.  [NL.,  after  John  Stu¬ 
art  (1713-92),  Marquis  of  Bute.]  Bot.  A  small  genus  of 
American  and  Japanese  theaceous  shrubs,  having  large 
solitary  flowers  with  a  5-celled  ovary,  which  becomes  a 
woody  capsule.  The  American  species  S.  maiachodendron 
and  S.  pentagyna  are  highly  ornamental  in  cultivation, 
stew'art-ry  (stu'ert-rT),  n.  Office  or  jurisdiction  of  a 
steward. 

Stew 'pan  (stii'pSn'),  n.  A  pan  used  for  stewing. 
Stew'pot'  (-pbt/),  n.  A  pot  used  for  6tewing ;  also,  Obs. 
d*  R.,  a  dish  prepared  by  stewing. 

Sthen'ic  (sthSn'Tk),  a.  [Gr.  aOevo ?  strength  *  cf.  F.  sthe- 
nique.]  Med.  Strong  ;  active  :  —  said  esp.  of  morbid  states 
that  are  attended  with  excessive  action  of  the  vital  proc¬ 
esses. 

stib'ine  (stTl/Tn ;  -en  ;  184),  n.  Also -in.  [See  stibium.] 
Chem.  a  A  colorless  gas,  SbHs,  produced  by  the  action  of 
nascent  hydrogen  on  antimony  or  one  of  its  compounds  ; 
—  called  also  antimony  hydride,  anlimoniureted  hydrogen , 
hydrogen  antimonide.  It  has  a  characteristic  odor  and  a 
greenish  flame,  and  is  extremely  poisonous.  Cf.  Marsh 
test,  b  Any  of  various  organic  derivatives  of  the  above, 
stib'i-um  (stib'T-tlm),  n.  [L.  stibium ,  stibi,  Gr.  o-n/St;  cf. 
Gr.  (TTLfj./ju.]  1.  Chem.  Antimony. 

2.  Min.  Stibnite.  Obs. 

Stib'nite  (-nit),  n.  Min.  Native  antimony  trisulphide, 


Bot.  Touching  the  breast ;  —  of  I 
certain  flowers  with  stamens  and 
pistils  so  arranged  as  to  touch  1 
the  breast  of  visiting  insects, 
etern  sheets.  See  3d  sn  f.et,  2. 
Eterns'man.  n.  Steersman.  Obs. 
Bter-nu'ta-ment  (stSr-nu 'fo¬ 
ment),  n.  (L.  sternutanientum.) 
Sternutation.  Obs. 
Bter-nu'ta-to-ry  (-tft-rt),  n.  Ster¬ 
nutative.—/*.  A  sternutative, 
atern'ward  (at  ft  r  n'w  5  rd), 
stern'wards  (-werdz).  a.  if  adv. 
Aft  ;  astern,  [starnv,  starry.  I 
Btern'y  (stSr'nT).  Var.  of  | 
Bterop.  4*  stirrup. 
sterop.  n.  A  hawk.  Obs.  Scot. 
Ster'o-pe  (stgr^C-pe),  n.  [L.,  fr. 
Gr.  ^.TepoKTf.]  See  Pleiades; 
star.  Table. 

ster-quil'i-nous  (stPr-kwYl'Y- 
nds),  a.  [L.  sterquilinium  dung 
pit,  stercus  dung.]  Pert,  to  a 
dunghill  ;  dirty  ;  paltry.  Obs. 
sterre  4*  star. 
8ter'rinck(st?r'Ti)k),  n.  A  seal 
( Lobodon  carcinophaga )  of  the 
Antarctic  Ocean, 
ster'ro  met'al  (stSr'o).  [Gr. 
areppos  firm.]  A  hard  alloy 
mostly  of  copper  and  zinc, 
stersman.  f  steersman. 
stert.  Obs.  or  dial.  Eng.of  start. 
Btertle.  4*  startle. 
8ter-to'ri-ouB  (st?r-t5'rY-«8 ; 
201),  a.  Stertorous.  Rare, 
stertree  4*  steertree. 

Bterve  (st5rv).  Obs.  or  Scot.  Sf 
dial.  Eng.  var.  of  starve. 

Btet,  v.  t.  [Cf.  OFries.  steta  to 
push,  strike,  Icel.  steyta  to 
push.]  To  beat.  Obs. 
stet,  //.  For  stet  processus. 


stetch  (stech).  Var.  of  stitch, 
n.  Sr  »•..  furrow.  [Dial.  Eng.  I 
stetch'el.  Var.  of  stictikl.| 
Stet'e-feldt  fur'nace  (s-tet'S- 
fClt).  Metal.  A  shaft  furnace  in 
which  silver  ores  are  desulphur¬ 
ized  and  chloridized  by  drop¬ 
ping  them,  pulverized  and 
mixed  with  salt,  through  a  heat¬ 
ed  atmosphere  after  its  in¬ 
ventor,  Charles  A.  Stetefeldt. 
steth.  4*  *t  a  it  h  . 

Bteth.  See  stetho-. 

Eteth'al  (stgth'dl ;  ete'thdfl),  rj. 
[/dearie  4-  ethal.]  C/icm.  Octa- 
aecyl  alcohol.  Ci-JLtOH, found 
as  a’  stearate  in  spermaceti. 

Bteth  ar  te-ri'tis  (steth-a r't ?- 
rl'tls),  n.  [NL.  ;  stetho-  -4-  ar¬ 
teritis.)  Med.  Inflammation  of 
the  arteries  of  the  chest. 

Btethi.  4*  stithy. 
steth  o-go  ni-om'e-ter,  n.  Phys¬ 
iol.  An  instrument  for  measur¬ 
ing  the  curvature  of  the  chest, 
steth'o-graph  ( steth 'o-grnf),  n. 
[ stetho-  -♦-  -graph.)  See  pxei  ma- 
tograph.  —  6tetho-graph'ic 
(-graf'Ik),  a. 

steth  o-kyr'to-graph  (-kftr't?>- 
grfif).  n.  [stetho-  4-  Gr.  Kvpro<: 
arched  4-  -graph.]  An  instru- 
.  ment  for  measuring  and  record- 
!  ing  the  expansion  of  the  chest, 
steth  o-pa-raVy-sis,  n.  [NL.] 
Parnlvsis  of  chest  muscles, 
s  t  e  tVo-p  h  o-n  o  m'e-t  e  r.  n. 
[stetho-  4-  phonometer.]  A  form 
of  stethoscope  for  estimating  in¬ 
tensity  of  auscultatory  sounds. 

!  ||  Btet  pro-ces'8U8  (st?t  prfi-si's'- 
:  hs).  [L.J  Let  process  remain 
!  stationary  ;—  used  as  the  name 


of  an  entry  in  these  words  stay¬ 
ing  all  proceedings  in  an  action, 
or  of  theorder  granting  the  stay,  j 
gteure.  4*  stir. 

Steve.  Var.  of  steeve.  v.  t 
steve.  4*  stave.  [knot,  l.j 
ste've-dore's  knot.  See  2d| 
ste'vel  (ste'v’l  ;  st5v'’l),  «.  3r  r. 
[Cf.  Norw.  dial,  stavla ,  stevla ,  l 
to  stagger.]  Stumble.  Scot.  &r 
Idol.  Bug. 

steven,  n.  [Cf.  Icel.  stefni. stafn, 
I).  steven,  AS.  ste/n,  siemn.  Cf. 
stem,  n. ]  Prow  of  a  ship.  Obs. 
steven.  v.  t.  [Cf.  Icel.  stefna.] 
To  steer.  Obs.  Scot. 
stev'en  (stfv't’n),  ».  [AS.  ste/n, 
stemn,  voice  ;  akin  to  D.  stem , 
G.  stimme,  Goth,  s/thna.l  Obs.  I 
or  Scot.  Sr  Dial.  Eng.  a  Voice;  I 
speech,  b  Shout ;  outcry  ;  din. 
c  Appointment,  esp.  fora  meet-  ' 
ing  ;  a  fixed  time  ;  season;  also, 
anassembly.  d  Judgment;doom. 
stev'en  (stSv'en),  v.  t  [AS. 
ste/n  voice  ;  cf.  AS.  ste/nian  to 
summon.]  a  To  appoint.  Obs. 
b  To  tell  of  ;  announce.  Obs. 
c  To  bespeak.  Dial.  Eng. 
stev'en.  r.  i.  Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 
a  To  speak  (with  one’s  self) ;  to 
resolve.  Obs.  b  To  shout  ;  talk; 
rant  c  To  howl  ;  roar. 
stev'en-Ing.  w.  [See  steven  to 
appoint.]  Obs.  a  Appointment; 
assignation,  b  Singing, 
ste'ver.  4*  stiver. 
stew  i.  stQ),  n.  Dust;  vapor  ;  j 
spra y :  stench.  Scot. 8f  Dial  Eng. 
stew,  n.  IME.  stewe ;  cf.  OLG. 
stouwe  a  damming,  G.  stanen 
dam  in,  pack  close.]  1.  A  viva¬ 
rium  for  fish.  Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 
2.  A  place  where  tame  pheas¬ 


ants  are  bred.  Local ,  Eng. 

3.  An  artificial  bed  of  oysters. 
Local,  U.  S.  [confine.  Obs. | 
stew.  >•.  t.  To  coerce  :  restrain;! 
stew'a  ble  (-d-b*l ).  a.  See  -able.  I 
stew'ard,  r.  t.  To  manage  as  a 
steward. 

stew'ard-ly,  adv.  Pare. 
stew'ard-ry  (stO'e  rd-rl),  n. 
Stewartry. 

gtew'ard’-ship.  n.  See  -sinr. 
atew'art  <stu'?rt).  Obs.  or  Scot, 
var.  of  STEWARD. 

Stew'art,  ».  See  Stuart. 
Stew'art.  Alan  Breck  (al'tfn). 

A  daring  Highland  Jacobite  in 
Stevenson’s  “Kidnapped”  and 
“  David  Balfour  ”  (or  *•  Catri- 
ona  ”). 

stewat,  n.  A  stinker :  a  stink¬ 
ard.  Obs.  Scot.  Oxf.  E.  D. 
stewd.  Stewed.  Ref.  Sp. 
stewed,  p.  a.  Habituated  to  the 
stews.  Obs. 

Btewin.  4*  steven.  prow. 
8tew'ish,  a.  Befitting  a  brothel. 
St-  Ex-  Abbr.  Stock  Exchange. 
Btey  (sta).  Var.  of  stee. 
stey(stii>.  Obs.  or  Scot. of  <tay. 
stey  (dial.  stl.  *te).  Obs.  or 
dial.  Eng.  var.  of  sty. 
ateyde.  4*  stead,  [cend.  Obs. | 
8teye.  v.  i.  [Cf.  AS.  stiyan.]  As-j 
steyer.  4*  stair. 
steyll.  4*  steal,  steel. 
steyne-  4*  stain. 

Steyne.  Marquis  of  (stTn).  A 
cvnical,  profligate  nobleman  in 
Thackeray’s  “  Vanity  F  a  i  r,” 
whose  attentions  to  Becky  Sharp 
led  to  a  separation  between 
Beckvand  her  husband, Colonel 
Rawdon  Crawley, 
steynowres&e.  4*  staineress. 


SboSg,  occurring  in  prismatic  orthorhombic  crystals  of 
lead-gray  color  and  brilliant  metallic  luster  and  also  in 
massive  form  ;  —  called  also  gray  antimony.  The  crystals 
show  a  highly  perfect  cleavage  and  are  striated  vertically. 
H.,  2.  Sp.  gr.,  4.52-4.62.  Stibnite  is  the  chief  source  of 
antimony,  and  is  used  in  safety  matches,  fireworks,  etc.,  in 
making  rubber  goods,  and  in  refining  gold.  In  Eastern 
countries  it  has  been  used  since  ancient  times  as  a  cosmetic. 


Stic-ca'do  (stT-ka'do),  n.  [Cf.  It.  steccato  a  palisade.]  Mu¬ 
sic.  An  instrument  consisting  of  small  bars  of  wood,  flat 
at  the  bottom  and  rounded  at  the  top,  and  resting  on  the 
edges  of  a  kind  of  open  box.  They  are  graduated  in  size, 
tuned  to  the  diatonic  scale,  and  played  by  striking  with 
hard  balls  attached  to  flexible  sticks.  Cf.  xylophone. 
Stich  (stik),  n.  [Gr.  orthos  a  row,  line,  akin  to  aT€L\eiv 
to  go,  march,  E.  sty,  v.  i.]  1.  Pros.  A  verse  or  line. 

2.  A  row,  line,  or  rank  of  trees. 

Stich'ic  (-Ik),  a.  [Gr.  ctti^ixo?.]  Of,  pertaining  to,  or 
consisting  of,  stichs,  or  lines  as  metrical  units,  esp.  as 
opposed  to  systematic,  —  stich'i-cal-ly  (-T-krtl-T),  adv. 

'Vest  Germanic  verse,  as  far  back  as  we  have  specimens  of  it, 
is  uniformly  stichic  (that  is,  marked  by  no  periods  save  those  of 
the  individual  verse),  not  stanzaic.  R.  M.  Alden. 

sti  chid'i  um  (sti-kid'I-Hm),  n. ;  pi.  -chidia  (-d).  [NL., 

fr.  Gr.  an \i8iov,  dim.  of  <rri.\o-i  a  row.]  Bot.  In  the  red 
alg;e,  a  special  podlike  or  fusiform  branch  of  the  thallus 
containing  tetraspores. 

Stich'o  man  cy  (stik'o-mSn'sT),  n.  [Gr.  ori'xo?  line-|--7n<m- 
cy.]  Divination  by  lines  or  passages  of  books.  Cf.  sons, 
stlch'o-met'ric  (-mgt'rlk),  stich  o-met'ri-cal  (-mgt'rl- 
kdl),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  stichometry ;  characterized 
by  stichs,  or  lines. 

Sti-chom'e-try  (stI-k5m'e-trT),  n.  [Gr.  <ttC\o<:  a  line  -f- 
-metry.]  1.  Measurement  of  books  by  the  number  of  lines 
which  they  contain. 

2.  Division  of  the  text  of  a  book  into  lines  ;  esp.,  division 
of  texts  into  lines  fitted  to  the  sense,  a  method  of  writing 
manuscripts  used  before  punctuation  was  adopted. 
3ti-chom'y-thy  (-I-thl),  n.  Also  stych  o  myth'i-a  (stlk'- 
o-mith'T-d).  [Gr.  <rrt^op.u0ia.]  Dialogue  in  alternating 
lines  or  sets  of  lines,  as  in  classical  Greek  dramas. 

II  Stich'OS  (stik'Ss),  n. ;  pi.  stichoi  (-oi).  [Gr.  <rri\o s  a 
row,  a  verse.]  1.  A  stich. 

2.  East.  Ch.  A  verse  or  versicle,  as  of  the  Psalter, 
stich'wort  (stTch'wGrt/),  n.  [Cf.  AS.  sticwyrt  a  kind  of 
plant.  E.  stitch,  n.]  Any  of  various  species  of  Alsine.  The 
greater  stichwort  is  A.  holostea  ;  the  lesser,  A.  graminea. 
Stick  tstik),  n.  [ME.  sticke,  AS.  sticca  ;  akin  to  stician  to 
stab,  prick,  pierce,  G.  stecken  a  stick,  staff,  OHG.  steccho , 
Icel.  stik  a  stake.  In  senses  9-12  from  the  v.  See 
stick,  v.  t.]  1.  A  shoot  or  slender  branch  cut  or  broken 

;  from  a  tree  or  shrub,  esp.  when  dry  or  dead  ;  specif.,  Hort., 
a  cutting  from  which  buds  are  taken  in  budding  plants. 

2.  A  stem  or  branch  of  a  tree,  of  any  size,  cut  or  gathered 
for  fuel  or  timber. 

3.  Any  long  and  relatively  slender  piece  of  wood,  whether 
in  natural  form  or  shaped  with  tools ;  a  rod  ;  wand  ;  staff  ; 
as,  the  stick  of  a  rocket  ;  a  walking  stick  ;  a  hockey  stick. 

4  Anything  long  and  slender,  or  conceived  of  as  stick¬ 
shaped  ;  as,  a  stick  of  wax  ;  a  stick  of  candy. 

5.  Slang  and  Cant  Uses,  a  -Van/.  A  mast,  b  Among  thieves, 
a  pistol,  c  pi.  Furniture,  d  Sporting.  A  hurdle  ;  also, 

|  Slang,  Eng.,  =  timber,  n.,  3  C-  e  A  fife  or  flute. 

6.  A  derogatory  expression  for  a  person  ;  esp.,  one  who  is 
1  inert  or  stupid  ;  as,  an  odd  stick  ;  a  poor  stick.  Colloq 

7-  Print,  a  A  composing  stick,  b  A  stickful. 

8  pi.  =  jack-in-the-box  c.  D.  Jerrold. 

9  A  thrust  with  a  pointed  instrument ;  a  stab. 

10.  Quality  or  fact  of  sticking  or  adhering ;  adhesive 
tendency  or  adhesion. 


11.  An  impediment  er  obstacle;  also,  stoppage  ;  hesita¬ 
tion  ;  delay  ;  stop  ;  demur  ;  as,  to  make  no  stick  at  a  task. 

12.  A  labor  strike.  Dial.  Eng. 

13.  A  portion  of  liquor,  as  brandy,  put  into  water,  tea,  or 
the  like ;  —  perh.  orig.  from  a  pronged  stick  of  a  special 
kind  of  wood  used  in  the  West  Indies  for  mixing,*  and  im¬ 
parting  a  peculiar  flavor  to,  a  drink. 

a  stick  of  eels,  twenty-five  eels.  Dial.  Eng.  —  at  a  a.  =  at 
a  loss.  See  loss.  —  s.  and  stone,  everything ;  all. 

Stick,  v.  t.  ;  pret.  &p.  p.  stuck  (stuk),  Obs.  sticked  (stlkt) ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  8tick'ing.  [ME.  stikien,  v.  t.  &  i.,  combined 
with  steken ,  v.  t.  (pret.  stak,  p.  p.  steken ,  stoken,  whence  E. 
stuck  ;  cf.  D.  steken,  akin  to  G.  stechen ),  AS.  stician ,  v.  t. 
&  i.,  and  (assumed)  stecan,  v.  t.;  akin  to  OFries.  steka,  OS. 
stekan,  OHG.  siehhan ,  G.  stechen,  and  to  L.  instigare  to 


stg.  Abbr.  Sterling. 

Sthar  bu-zan'a-i  (sthiir'bfl- 
Ziln'SM),  n.  D.  Bib. 
sthe-ni'a  (6thf-nl'a;  *the'nY- 
d),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  <jOtvo<;.] 
Med.  Strength  ;  vigor  ;  —  op¬ 
posed  to  asthenia. 

Sthe'no  (sthe'nC  :  6thSn'o),  n. 
[L.,  lr.  Gr.  20e»/a».]  See  Gor‘- 
oon,  1. 

8then'o-chire  (sthSn'8-kIr),  n. 
[Gr.  a-fleVo?  strength  4-  XetP 
hand.]  A  mechanical  device 
for  exercising  the  fingers  for 
piano  or  organ  playing, 
sthoo'kawn  (stoo'kdn).  Dial, 
var.  of  stu ac an.  _ 
sthu'la  sa-ri'ra  (stoo'la  sa-re'- 
rd  or  shd-).  [Skr.  sthulagarira.] 
Theos.  The  gross  physical  bod}’, 
stiac-cia'to  (styat-chii'tS).  a.  Sr 
n.  [It.,  crushed,  flattened.] 
See  relief,  ti.,  6. 
sti'an  (stT'rfn).  n.  A  sty  on  the 
eve.  See  styan.  [cal,  U.  S.\ 
8tib  (stlb),  n.  The  dunlin.  Lo-\ 
stib'ble  (stTb'’l).  Scot.  &  dial 
Eng.  var.  of  stubble. 
8tib'bler(stlb'15r),  n.  [Cf.  stib- 
ble,  stubble.]  Scot.  Obsoles. 
a  A  gleaner,  b  A  horse  grazing 
on  stubble,  c  A  probationer. 
8tib'ble-rlg/,  n.  A  stubble  field; 
also,  the  chief  harvester.  Scot. 
8tib-eth'yl(stTb-fth'Il),  n.  [G. 
stibathyl  See  sti  bine;  ethyl.] 
Triethylstibine. 

stib'l-al  ( stlb'Y-dl), a.  [See  stib- 
ium.1  Antimonial. 

Btib'i-al-ism  ( -Iz’m),  n.  Antimo- 
nial  intoxication  or  poisoning, 
stib'i-at  ed  (stTb'T-a  t'6d),  a. 
[NL.  stibiatus ,  fr.  L.  stibium  an¬ 


timony.]  Med.  Combined  with, 
or  containing,  antimony.  —  stlb- 
iated  tartar,  tartar  emetic, 
stib'ic  (stlb'Yk),  a.  Autimonic. 
stib'i-co-nite  (-Y-k6-nIt),  w.  [F. 
stibiconise ;  L.  stibium  antimony 
4-  Gr.  Kovts  dust.]  Min.  A  hy¬ 
drous  oxide  of  antimony, 
H2Sbo05,  in  yellowish  masses  or 
powder.  [ous.  .flare. | 

Btib'i-ous  (-Y-i7s),  a.  Antimoni-| 
Bti-bo'ni-um  (stY-bo'nY-fim),  n. 
[G.  See  stibium  ;  ammonium.] 
Chem.  The  radical  SbHi,  analo¬ 
gous  to  ammonium, 
sti'born.  stiburn.  4*  stubborn. 
stib'y.  n.  Stibium.  Obs. 
sti-ca'do.  4*  stichado. 
sticche.R.  [AS.  styece .]  A  piece  ; 
a  bit.  Obs. 

stich.  Stitch.  Ref.  Sp. 
sti-cha'do,  n.  The  mint  Lavan¬ 
dula  stoechas.  Obs. 
sti-cha'ri-on  (s  t  Y-k  a'rY-6  n  > 
115),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  NGr.  <rTi\d- 
piov.)  East.  Ch.  A  robe  or  tu¬ 
nic,  usually  of  white  linen,  cor¬ 
responding  to  the  alb. 
stiche.  4*  stitch. 
stich'el  (stYch'fl),  stetch'el 
(st?ch'5l),  n.  A  troublesome 
cliild.  Opprobrious.  Dial.  Eng. 
Bti-che'ron  (s  tT-k  e'r  5  n).  n. 
[NL.,  fr.  NGr.  <TTL\qpov,  neut. 
of  <JTi\r)p6s  pert,  to  a  versicle. 
SeesTiCHOs.)  East.Ch.  A  short 
hymn  following  a  verse  from 
the  Psalms. 

atich'id  (stYk'Yd),  n.  Bot.  A 
stichidium.  [5cof.  | 

stich'le (stYk'’l), r.i.  Torustle.| 
Bticht-  Stitched.  Ref.  8p. 


food,  fdot  ■  out,  oil ;  chair  ;  go  ;  sing,  igk  ;  4hen,  thin  ;  nature,  verdure  (250) ;  K  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144) ;  boN  ;  yet ;  zh  =  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Guide. 

Full  explanations  of  Abbreviations,  Signs,  etc.,  Immediately  precede  the  \ocabulary. 


STICK 


2044 


STIGMATA 


stimulate,  Gr.  art^tv  to  prick,  Skr.  tij  to  be  sharp.  Cf .  dis¬ 
tinguish,  ETIQUETTE,  EXTINCT,  INSTIGATE,  INSTINCT,  STAKE, 
STEAK,  STICK,  71.,  STIGMA,  STIMULATE,  STING,  STITCH  in  sew¬ 
ing,  style  for  or  in  writing.]  1.  To  pierce  with  a  pointed 
implement ;  to  stab  ;  hence,  to  kill  by  piercing  ;  as,  to  slick 
pigs.  “  And  slicked  him  with  bodkins  anon.”  Chaucer. 

2  To  cause  to  penetrate  ;  to  push,  thrust,  or  drive,  so  as 
to  pierce  ;  as,  to  stick  a  needle  into  one’s  finger. 

3.  Loosely,  to  push  ;  thrust ;  poke  ;  as,  to  stick  one’s  hand 
in  one’s  pocket ;  to  stick  out  one’s  arm. 

4.  To  fasten,  attach,  or  cause  to  remain,  by  thrusting  in  ; 
as,  to  stick  a  flower  in  one’s  buttonhole  ;  hence,  also,  to 
adorn  or  deck  with  things  fastened  on  as  by  piercing ;  as, 
a  coat  stuck  with  badges. 

6.  To  fasten  or  close  ;  to  shut  ;  also,  to  confine.  Obs. 

6.  To  set ;  to  fix  in  ;  as,  to  stick  card  teeth. 

7.  To  set  with  something  pointed  ;  as,  to  stick  cards. 

8.  To  fix  on  a  pointed  implement ;  to  impale  ;  as,  to  stick 
an  apple  on  a  fork. 

9.  To  attach  by  causing  to  adhere  to  the  surface ;  as,  to 
stick  a  stamp  on  an  envelope  ;  also,  in  general,  to  place  ;  as, 
to  stick  a  cap  on  one’s  head ;  Eng.,  stick  (i.  e.,  post)  no  bills. 

10.  To  cover  or  smear  with  viscous  or  glutinous  matter ; 
—  with  up.  Colloq.  or  Slang. 

11.  Print.  To  compose  ;  to  set,  or  arrange,  in  a  composing 
stick  ;  as,  to  stick  type.  Cant. 

12.  Joinery.  To  run  or  plane  (moldings)  in  a  machine, 
in  contradistinction  to  working  them  by  hand. 

13.  To  cause  to  stick  ;  to  bring  to  a  stand  ;  to  pose  ;  puz¬ 
zle  ;  as,  to  stick  one  with  a  hard  problem.  Colloq. 

14.  To  bungle  ;  botch.  Scot. 

15.  To  compel  to  pay  by  beating  in  a  game  or  a  gamble; 
as,  to  stick  one  for  the  drinks ;  also,  to  get  the  better  of, 
esp.  fraudulently  ;  to  cheat.  Slang. 

16.  To  supply  sticks  or  brush  as  a  prop  for,  as  for  a  vine. 

17.  To  raise  or  give  the  appearance  of  raising,  esp.  in 
scorn  or  disgust ;  —  with  up  or  an  equivalent ;  as,  to  stick  up 
one’s  nose  ;  to  stick  one’s  chin  in  the  air. 

to  stick  out,  to  go  through  with  to  the  end.  —  to  8.  up,  to 
stop;  esp.,  to  stop  in  order  to  rob;  hence,  to  rob;  also, 
to  accost  or  solicit,  as  for  money,  to  sign  a  petition,  etc. 
Slang  or  Colloq.,  Australasia. 

Stick  (stTk),  v.  i.  1.  To  adhere  ;  as,  glue  sticks  to  the 
fingers  ;  paste  sticks  to  the  wall. 

2  To  remain  where  placed  ;  to  be  fixed  ;  to  stay  ;  to  hold 
fast  to  any  position  ;  to  cling  ;  abide  ;  cleave. 

A  friend  that  sticketh  closer  than  a  brother.  Prov  xviii.  24. 

3.  To  be  firm  or  persistent,  as  against  opposition  or  temp¬ 
tation  ;  not  to  allow  one’s  self  to  be  diverted,  persuaded,  or 
defeated  ;  to  persist ;  —  with  to,  at,  out,  or  rarely  upon. 

If  the  matter  be  knotty,  the  mind  must  stop  and  buckle  to  it, 
and  stick  upon  it  with  labor  and  thought.  Locke. 

4.  To  be  thrust  or  put;  to  protrude;  —  commonly  with 
up,  out,  through,  or  the  like  ;  as,  his  hair  sticks  up. 

6.  To  be  prevented  from  going  farther  ;  to  stop  by  reason 
of  some  obstacle;  to  be  stayed  ;  as,  to  stick  in  the  mud. 

6.  To  be  embarrassed  or  puzzled  ;  to  be  deterred,  as  by 
scruples  ;  to  hesitate  ;  to  scruple ;  — often  with  at. 

They  will  stick  long  at  part  of  a  demonstration.  Locke. 

7.  To  cause  difficulties,  scruples,  or  hesitation.  Now  R. 
This  is  the  difficulty  that  sticks  with  the  most  reasonable.  Swift. 
to  stick  by.  a  To  adhere  closely  to  ;  to  be  firm  in  support¬ 
ing.  '’'Slick  by  us,  and  we  will  stick  by  you.”  Davenant.  b 
To  be  troublesome  by  adhering.  Pope.  —  to  s.  in  one’s  crop 
or  gizzard,  to  be  difficult  of  digestion  ;  hence,  to  be  offen¬ 
sive.  Colloq.  —  to  s.  in,  or  to,  one’s  fingers,  to  be  retained 
wrongfully,  as  funds.  —  to  s.  up  for,  to  assert  or  defend ;  as, 
to  stick  up  jor  one’s  rights  or  tor  a  friend.  Colloq. 

Stick  bug  a  A  stick  insect,  b  A  spider  bug.  c  A  stilt  bug. 
Stickler  (stlk'er),  n.  1.  One  that  sticks;  as  :  a  One  that 
posts  bills,  b  =  paster,  2.  Polit.  Cant,  U.  S.  c  Philat¬ 
ely.  A  piece  of  gummed  oil  paper  used  as  a  hinge  for  fas¬ 
tening  stamps  on  a  sheet,  d  A  burr,  thorn,  or  bramble. 
Slang,  e  Something  puzzling  ;  a  poser.  Slang. 

2.  A  machine  for  molding  wooden  rods,  etc.,  as  for  pic¬ 
ture  framing. 

3.  Music,  a  In  the  organ,  a  small  wooden  rod  which  con¬ 
nects  (iu  part)  a  key  and  a  pallet,  so  as 
to  communicate  motion  by  pushing.  See 
organ,  Illust.  of  action,  b  An  analogous 
rod  in  a  pianoforte  action. 

Stick'hll  (-fdol),  n.;  pi.  -fuls  (-fdolz). 

Print.  As  much  set  type  as  fills  a  com¬ 
posing  stick. 

sticking,  p.  pr.  &  rb.  n.  of  stick.  — 
sticking  piece,  a  piece  of  beef  cut  from  the 
neck.  Eng.  —  s.  place,  the  place  where  a 
thing  sticks  fast.  “  But  screw  your  cour¬ 
age  to  the  sticking  place.”  Shak.  —  s. 
plaster,  an  adhesive  plaster  for  closing 
wounds,  and  for  similar  uses.  —  s.  point. 

=  sticking  place. 

Stick  insect.  Any  of  various  orthopter¬ 
ous  insects  of  the  Phasmidae,  usually 
wingless,  with  a  long  round  body,  stick¬ 
like  in  form  and  color,  and  long  legs, 
often  held  rigidly  in  such  positions  as  to 
make  them  resemble  twigs  of  the  trees  on 
which  they  live.  The  common  American 
species  is  Diapheromera  femorata. 
stick'le  (stTk'’l),  v.  i.  ;  stick'led  (-’Id) ; 
STiCK'LiNG(-lTng).  [Prob.fr.ME.s/i<7Me7i,  stick  InsecUZba- 
stifllen,  to  dispose,  arrange,  govern,  freq.  pheromeru  femo- 
of  stihten ,  AS.  stihtan :  cf.  G.  stiften  to  rata),  on  a  Twig. 


stick'a-dore  (stYk'a-dor  ;  201),  I 
stick 'a  dove  (-dfiv),  n.  [OF. 
stechados  (Cotgrave),  fr.  L. 
stoechas ,  Gr.  <ttol\6.<;,  -<£809, 
an  aromatic  plant.]  A  species  of 
lavender  (.Lavandula  stoechas). 
stick'ed  (Scot.  stTk 'It ;  -stCk'-). 
Obs.  or  Scot.  &  dial.  pret.  Sc  p.  p. 
of  stick. 

8tick'i-nes8  (stYk'Y-nSs),  n.  See 

-NESS. 

stick'it  (stlk'Tt  ;  stgk'Yt),  a. 
Stuck;  hence  :  a  Unsuccessful; 
having  failed  ;  —  applied  spe¬ 
cif.  to  a  person  who  has  failed 
in,  or  given  up,  a  calling,  as  for 
lack  of  ability,  esp.  to  a  proba¬ 
tioner  who  has  failed  to  obtain 
a  pastoral  charge  because  of  fail¬ 
ure  in  his  examinations  or  the 
like,  b  Imperfect ;  spoiled  in 
making.  All  Scot. 


stick '1.  Stickle.  Ref.  So. 
8tick'-lac '.n.  See  lac,  1. 
stick'ld.  Stickled.  Rtf ■  Sp. 
stick'le  (stTk'’l),  n.  [AS.  sticol 
lofty,  steep,  rough,  difficult.]  A 
shallow  rapid  in  a  river  ;  also, 
the  current  below  a  waterfall. 
Ohs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 
stick'le  ( stlk'’l ).  a.  [AS .  sticol.'] 
Ohs.  or  Dial.  Eng.  a  Steep  ; 
rough  ;  difficult,  b  Rapid  ;  — 
said  of  water. 

stick'le-bag'.  Dial.  var.  of 
stickleback.  [EngA 

stick'le-run',  n.  A  rapid.  Dial. \ 
stick  Ting,  n.  A  stickleback, 
stick 'ly  (stYk'lY),  a.  Rough  ; 
pricklv.  Scot.  Dial.  [ral,lf.S.\ 
stick'tailG  n.  Ruddy  duck.  Lo- 1 
stick'tight',  n.  Bur  marigold. 
stick'weed\  n.  The  common 
ragweed  , Ambrosia  artemisise- 
folia). 


A  Nine-spined  Stickleback 
( Pi/gosteus  pungitius).  ($) 
Ji  Two-spiued  Stickle- 
back  ( Gasterosteus  acule- 
atus).  ($) 


found,  to  establish.]  1.  To  separate  combatants  by  inter¬ 
vening  ;  to  act  as  umpire  or  mediator.  Obs. 

2.  To  contend  or  altercate,  esp.  pertinaciously  on  insuffi¬ 
cient  grounds. 

The  obstinacy  with  which  he  stickles  for  the  wrong.  Hazlitt. 

3.  To  play  fast  and  loose ;  to  pass  from  one  side  to  the 
other ;  to  trim. 

4.  To  feel  hesitation  or  scruples  ;  to  scruple  ;  demur. 

Stick'le  (stik'T),  v.  t.  To  intervene  in,  or  stop  by  inter¬ 
vening  ;  to  pacify ;  apppease.  Noiv  Rare.  Drayton. 

Stickle  back7  (-b5k'),  n.  [Dial,  stickle  stubble,  bristle, 
prop.,  a  prickle  (cf.  AS.  sticel  goad, 
thorn,  akin  to stician  to  stick,  prick) 

-j-  back.  See  stick,  v.  ;  cf.  ban- 
stickle.]  Any  of  numerous 
small  fishes  of  the  family  Gaste- 
rosteidae  having  two  or  more  free 
spines  in  front  of  the  dorsal  fin 
and  the  ventral  fins  each  re¬ 
duced  to  one  spine  and  a  small 
ray.  They  are  scaleless,  but 
often  have  the  sides  protected 
by  bony  plates.  They  occur  in 
the  Northern  Hemisphere  in  brackish  or  fresh  water  or  in 
the  sea,  and  are  noted  for  their  activity  and  rapacity,  and 
for  the  curious  nests  which  the  males  construct  during  the 
breeding  season.  The  nine-spined  stickleback  (Pygosteus 
pungitius)  and  the  two-  or  three-spined  stickleback  ( Gas- 
lerosteus  aculeatus),  of  both  Europe  and  America,  and  the 
fifteen-spined  stickleback  ( Spinachia  spinachia),  a  large 
marine  species  of  Europe  only,  are  the  best-known. 
Stickler  (stik'ler),  n.  [See  stickle,  v.  «.]  One  who 
stickles.  Specif.:  a  One  who  judges  or  is  a  second  in  a  duel ; 
a  second  or  an  umpire  ;  hence,  a  mediator  ;  arbiter.  Obs. 
b  One  who  pertinaciously  contends,  esp.  for  some  trifling 
thing,  as  a  point  of  etiquette ;  as,  a  stickler  for  ceremony. 
Stick'seed  (-sed'),  n.  Any  boraginaceous  plant  of  the  genus 
Luppula,  in  allusion  to  the  bristly,  adhesive  fruit. 

Stick'y  (-T),  a.;  stick'i-er  (-i-er) ;  stick'i-est.  1.  Having 
the  quality  of  sticking  to  a  surface  ;  adhesive ;  gluey  ;  vis¬ 
cous  ;  viscid  ;  glutinous  ;  tenacious. 

2.  Humid  and  hot;  as,  stic ky  weather.  Colloq. 

Stic'ta  (stTk'td),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  cttlktos  spotted,  fr. 
o-Tt^etv  to  prick.  Cf.  stigma.]  Bot.  A  large  genus  of  mainly 
tropical  parmeliaceous  lichens,  having  a  foliaceous  lobed 
thallus,  which  is  commonly  coriaceous  in  texture.  Several 
species  yield  dyes.  S.  pulmonacea  is  called  lungwort. 

Still  (stlf),  a.;  stiff'er  (-er)  ;  stiff'est.  [ME.  stif,  AS. 
stlf  ;  akin  to  D.  stiff,  G.  steif,  Dan.  stiv,  Sw.  styf,  I  cel.  stifr, 
Litli.  stipti  to  be  stiff  ;  cf.  L.  stipes  a  post,  trunk  of  a  tree, 
stipare  to  press,  compress.  The  vowel  was  prob.  shortened 
first  in  stiffly ,  stiffness.  Cf.  costive,  stifle,  stipulate,  v., 
stive  to  stuff.]  1.  Not  easily  bent ;  not  flexible  or  pliant ; 
not  flaccid  ;  rigid;  firm;  as,  stiff  wood  ;  stiff  paper. 

2.  Not  liquid  or  fluid  ;  thick  and  tenacious;  inspissated  ; 
neither  soft  nor  hard  ;  as,  the  paste  is  stiff. 

3.  Tense  ;  taut ;  as,  a  stiff  rein. 

4.  Not  moving  with  ease  ;  not  limber  ;  bending  with  dif¬ 
ficulty  ;  as,  his  joints  were  too  stiff  tor  speed. 

5.  Not  natural  and  easy  ;  constrained  ;  affected  ;  starched  ; 
as,  Misbehavior  ;  a  stiff  style. 

6  Of  a  breeze,  current,  or  the  like,  having  force  not  eas¬ 
ily  opposed  ;  strong. 

7  Strong  and  lusty  ;  brave  and  stanch.  Obs.  or  Scot.  & 

Dial.  Eng.  “The  stiff  king.”  Sir  Gauayne. 

8  Not  easily  subdued  ;  unyielding;  stubborn;  obstinate; 
pertinacious;  as,  a  stiff  adversary. 

It  is  a  shame  to  stand  stiff  in  a  f  oolish  argument.  Jer.  Taylor. 

9.  Strong  ;  —  said  of  a  beverage ;  as,  a  stiff  drink. 

10.  Harsh  ;  disagreeable  ;  severe  ;  hard  to  bear.  Obs.  or 

Colloq.  “  This  is  stiff  news.”  Shak. 

11.  Difficult ;  hard  to  understand,  accept,  accomplish, 
overcome,  etc. ;  as,  a  stiff  course  of  reading  ;  a.  stiff' ascent. 

12.  Naut.  Bearing  a  press  of  canvas  or  any  external  force 
other  than  that  of  the  water  without  much  inclination  ;  as, 
a  stiff  vessel ;  —  opposed  to  crank.  Cf.  steady,  5. 

13.  a  High;  large;  as,  a  stiff  price.  Slang,  b  Unyield¬ 
ing;  firm  in  prices;  as,  a  stiff  market. 

14v  Deep  ;  fixedly  absorbed.  Obs. 

Sy n.  —  Stubborn, pertinacious, harsh;  formal.constrained, 
affected,  starched,  rigorous.  —  Stiff,  stark.  Stiff  implies 
lack  of  pliancy  or  flexibility ;  stark  suggests  rigidity,  as 
of  death:  as,  “With  long  travel  I  am  stiff'  and  weary” 
{Shak.) ;  “  Many  a  nobleman  lies  stark  and  stiff  ”  (id.).  Stiff 
is  common  in  fig.  use ;  stark  is  sometimes  employed  as  a 
strong  intensive;  as,  “He  found  our  language  lumpish, 
stiff,  unwilling”  (Lowell)',  “He  is  stark  mad”  (Shak.). 
See  rigid,  inflexible,  tense,  ceremonial. 
stiff  gentian,  the  five-flowered  gentian  (Gentian a  quinque- 
folia).  —  s.  neck,  a  Also  stiffneck.  Stiffness  of  the  neck  due 
to  muscular  rheumatism,  making  the  head  immovable,  or 
movable  only  with  difficulty  and  pain ;  esp.,  torticollis, 
or  wryneck,  b  Obstinacy  in  evil  or  wrong;  contumacy. 
“  I  know  thy  rebellion,  and  thy  stiff' neck.”  Deut.  xxxi.  27. 
stiff'— backed'  (-b5kt'),  a.  Obstinate.  H.  Newman. 
stiff'en  (stTf'Ti),  v.  t. ;  stiff'ened  (-’nd) ;  stiff'en-ing. 
[See  stiff.]  1.  To  make  stiff ;  to  make  less  pliant  or 
flexible  ;  as,  to  stiffen  cloth  with  starch. 

Stiffen  the  sinews,  summon  up  the  blood.  Shak. 

2  To  inspissate  ;  to  make  more  thick  or  viscous. 

3.  To  make  torpid  ;  to  benumb, 
stiff'en,  v.  i.  To  become  stiff  or  stiffer. 

Grow  hard  and  stiffen  with  adversity.  Dryden. 

Stiff'en-er  (stif'’n-er),  n.  One  that  stiffens,  as  a  piece  of 


stiff  cloth  in  a  cravat,  or  a  piece  of  thick  paper  or  mill- 
board  used  in  a  book  back  ;  specif.  :  a  Shipbuilding.  An 
angle  iron  worked  vertically  against  a  bulkhead  to  stiffen 
it.  b  Arch.  &  Engin.  Any  of  a  number  of  riblike  bars, 
plates,  etc.,  secured  at  intervals  across  the  entire  width 
of  the  web  of  a  large  plate  girder  to  prevent  buckling ; 
in  general,  any  such  piece  similarly  used. 

Stiff'en-ing,^.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  of  stiffen.  Specif.:  vb.  n. 

1.  Act  or  process  of  making  or  becoming  stiff. 

2  Something  used  to  make  anything  stiff. 

stiffening  order,  Com.,  a  permission  granted  by  the  customs 
department  to  take  cargo  or  ballast  on  board  to  steady  the 
ship  before  permission  for  general  loading  is  given. 

Stiff '-hearted,  a.  Obstinate;  stubborn;  contumacious. 
Still '-necked7  (-nSkt7),  a.  Stubborn;  inflexibly  obstinate ; 
contumacious  ;  as,  stiff-necked  pride  ;  a  stiff-necked  people. 
Ex.  xxxii.  9.  —  stiff  -neck'ed  ly  (-nSk'gd-lT  ;  -nSkt'U), 
adv.  —  stiff  -neck'ed-ness  (-nSk'6d-ngs;  -nSkt'ngs),  n. 
stiff'ness,  n.  1  Quality  or  state  of  being  stiff. 

2.  Specif.  :  Mech.  Resistance,  as  of  a  beam,  to  bending, 
under  stresses  within  the  elastic  limit.  Stiffness  is  in¬ 
versely  as  the  deflection  (see  deflection,  3  a). 

sti'fle  (sti'f’l),  V.  t. ;  sti'fled  (-f’ld) ;  sti'fling  (-fling). 
[From  ME.  stif  stiff,  or  fr.  Scand.  ;  cf.  I  cel.  sfifla  to  dam 
up.  See  stiff.]  1.  To  choke  or  fill  up,  as  a  crack.  Obs. 

2.  To  stop  the  breath  of  by  crowding  something  into  the 
windpipe,  or  introducing  an  irrespirable  substance  into 
the  lungs  ;  to  choke,  as  by  covering  the  mouth  ;  to  suffo¬ 
cate  ;  also,  to  cause  the  death  of  by  such  means ;  as,  to 
stifle  one  with  smoke,  dust,  or  foul  air. 

Stifled  with  kisses,  a  sweet  death  he  dies.  Dryden. 

3.  To  stop;  extinguish;  deaden;  quench;  as,  to  Stifle 
the  breath  ;  to  stifle  a  fire  or  flame. 

4.  To  suppress  the  manifestation  or  report  of  ;  to  smother; 
as,  to  stifle  a  story;  to  stifle  one’s  wrrath. 

I  desire  only  to  have  things  fairly  represented  as  they  really 
are  ;  no  evidence  smothered  or  stifled.  Wuterland. 

5  To  cause  to  be  stifling  :  a  To  make,  as  air,  foul  or 
otherwise  suffocating.  Rare.  Shelley,  b  To  make,  as  a 
room,  oppressive  by  foul  air. 

The  close  and  stifled  study.  Hawthorne. 

Sti'fle,  v.  i.  1.  To  die  by  reason  of  obstruction  of  the 
breath,  or  because  something  prevents  respiration. 

2.  To  suffer  difficulty  in  breathing,  or  to  be  oppressed,  as 
by  reason  of  air  charged  with  smoke  or  other  impurities, 
sti'fle  (sti'f’l),  n.,  or  stifle  Joint.  [From  ME.  stif  stiff.  See 
stiff.]  Far.  The  joint  next  above  the  hock,  and  near 
the  flank,  in  the  hind  leg  of  certain  quadrupeds,  esp. 
horses  and  dogs  ;  the  joint  corresponding  to  the  knee  in 
man.  See  horse,  Jllust.  (37). 

Stifle  bone  Far.  The  patella,  or  kneepan,  in  the  stifle  joint. 
Sti'fled  (stl'f’ld),  a.  Diseased  in  the  stifle  joint  or  bone, 
stig'ma  (sttg'md),  n. ;  pi.  E.  stigmas  (-maz),  chiefly  in 
senses  1,  2,  and  5,  in  which  it  is  the  usual  form ;  L.  stig¬ 
mata  (-ma-ta).  [L.,  a  mark,  a  brand,  fr.  Gr.  <rriy/xa,  -<xtos, 

the  prick  or  mark  of  a  pointed  instrument,  a  spot,  mark, 
fr.  <ni£eiv  to  prick,  to  brand.  See  stick,  v.  /.]  1.  A  mark 
made  with  a  burning  iron,  formerly  upon  criminals,  slaves, 
etc. ;  a  brand. 

2.  Any  mark  of  infamy  or  disgrace  ;  a  sign  of  moral  blem¬ 
ish  ;  stain  or  reproach  caused  by  dishonorable  conduct. 

The  blackest  stigma  that  can  be  fastened  upon  him.  Bp.  HalL 

3.  Med.  A  red  speck  upon  the  skin,  caused  either  by  the 
extravasation  of  blood  produced  by  nervous  influence, 
as  in  hysteria  or  mental  ecstasy,  or  by  capillary  conges¬ 
tion,  as  in  the  case  of  drunkards. 

4  A  mark  or  sign  of  blemish,  defect,  taint,  or  the  like. 

Abnormal  emotionalisms,  constituting  .  .  .  the  physical  and 
psychical  stigmata  of  degeneracy.  Pop.  Sci.  Monthly. 

5.  Bot.  The  receptive  spot  or  area  of  the  gynoecium  ;  that 
part  of  the  pistil  of  a  flower  which  receives  the  pollen  grains, 
and  on  which  they  germinate.  It  is  usually  a  moist  or  vis¬ 
cid  surface  of  soft  cells  without  epidermis.  The  stigma 
is  usually  the  apex  of  the  style  or  the  ovary.  See  flower. 

6.  Anat.  Zool.  A  small  spot,  mark,  scar,  or  a  minute 
hole ;  specif. :  a  The  projection  or  spot  on  the  surface  of 
an  ovary  marking  the  point  at  which  the  rupture  of  a 
Graafian  follicle  w  ill  occur,  b  One  of  the  small  clefts  or 
perforations  in  the  branchial  sac  of  anascidian.  c  A  spir¬ 
acle  of  an  insect  or  other  arthropod,  or  the  opening  into 
one  of  the  lung  sacs  of  an  arachnid,  d  A  pterostigma.  e 
An  androconium  forming  a  conspicuously  colored  spot  on 
the  fore  wing  of  the  male  of  certain  butterflies,  f  Tne  eye- 
spot  of  a  protozoan.  g  A  nephridiopore  of  an  annelid,  h 
A11  intercellular  cleft  111  certain  epithelial  membranes. 

7.  Geoin.  A  point  so  connected  with  a  conjugate  point 
(called  an  index)  as  to  move  determinately  in  a  plane  when¬ 
ever  the  index  moves  determinately  in  the  same  plane. 

8.  pi.  R.  C.  Ch.  Marks  believed  to  have  been  supernatu- 
rally  impressed  upon  the  bodies  of  certain  persons  in  imita¬ 
tion  of  the  wounds  on  the  crucified  body  of  Christ. 

9.  Gr.  Paleog.  The  ligature  C,  representing  ar,  and  some¬ 
times  the  numeral  6. 

Sy  11.  — Stigma,  brand.  Brand  is  stronger  than  stigma, 
and  retains  more  definitely  its  literal  suggestion  ;  as,  “a 
name  that  sits  a  stigma  on  his  father’s  house  ”  (Couper) ; 
“  public  faith  cleared  from  the  shameful  brand  of  public 
fraud  ”  (Milton)',  cf.  “Thus  you  will  be  stigmatized  as  a 
coward”  (Fielding) ;  “each  spotted  name,  branded  with 
marks  of  everlasting  shame  ”  (Churchill). 

Stigma  disk.  Bot.  A  disk  on  which  the  stigma  is  seated, 
as  in  the  milkweeds  (Asclepias). 

Stig-ma'ri-a  (stig-ma'rl -d  ;  1 15),  7Z./  L.  pi.  -ri®  (-e).  [NL. 
See  stigma.]  Paleobot.  The  fossil  rhizome  of  a  coal  plant 
of  the  genus  Sigillaria.  —  stig  ma'ri-an  (-an),  a. 


stic'ti-form  (-tY-ffirm),  a.  Bot. 
Of  the  formof,  or  like,  the  genus 
Sficta.  [&  dial,  of  stead.  I 
stid  ( dial.  stYd).  Obs.  or  $cot.| 
stid'dy  (stYd'Y).  Dial,  or  illit. 
var.  of  STEADY. 

stid'dy  (stYd'Y  ;  stgd'Y).  Scot. 
&  dial.  Eng.  var.  of  stithy. 
stide.  4*  stead. 

stie.  For  obs.  forms  in  stie-,  see 
forms  in  STKK-. 

stiele.  4*  style. 
stien.  4*  sty. 
stiern.  +  stern,  a. 
stieve.  A  ar.  of  steeve,  a. 
stieward.  -j-  steward. 

stif.  Obs.  or  ref.  sp.  of  stiff. 
stifader,  stifadre.  Obs.  corru  pt. 
of  stepfather. 

8tife.  +  STVTHE. 

stife  (stlf),  11.  [Cf.  STIFLE, 

STIFF.]  A  stifling  vapor,  fume, 

or  smell.  Scot.  if  Dial.  Eng. 


stiff,  adv.  Stiffly.  See  flat, 

a.,  12. 

stiff,  r.  t.  To  become  stiff.  Obs. 
stiff.  11.  a  A  corpse.  Slang,  b 
One  who  is  unsocial  or  lacking 
in  liveliness.  Slang,  c  A  horse 
certain  either  not  to  run  or  not 
to  win.  Racing  Gant*  d  Nego¬ 
tiable  paper.  Cant,  e  Forged 
bank  notes.  Thieves'  Slang,  f 
Hat  Manuf.  A  sizing  for  stiffen¬ 
ing  hat  bodies. 

stiff'end.  Stiffened.  Ref.  Sp. 
stiff'girt',  a.  Obstinate.  Oos. 
stiffhede,  n.  Stiffness.  Obs. 
stiff'ish.  a.  See  -ish. 
stiff'ly,  adv.  of  stiff.  See  -ly. 
stlff'neckG  n.  See  stiff  neck  a. 
stiff'-neck'  fe'ver.  Med.  Cere¬ 
brospinal  meningitis, 
stiff'-rumped',  a.  Proud  ;  state¬ 
ly.  Ohs.  {Local,  U.S.\ 

stiff'taiF,  71.  The  ruddy  duck.| 


sti'fler  (stl'flSr),  n.  a  One  that 
stifles.  Hence;  (1)  The  gallows. 
Ohs.  (2)  A  busybody.  Dial. 
Eng.  b  Mil.  =  camoufi.et. 
stifle  shoe.  A  shoe  having  a  con¬ 
vex  surface,  used  in  treating  a 
stifled  horse.  Placed  on  the  foot 
of  the  sound  leg,  it  causes  the 
horse  to  throw  Ins  weight  on  the 
weak  joint,  which  is  strength¬ 
ened  by  use. 

sti'fling,  or  stif'fiing,  bone. 

Stifle  bone.  Obs. 

Stige.  4*  Styx. 

Stigean.  4*  Stygian. 
stigge,  v.  i.  [Cf.  Icel.  styggja  to 
make  shy,  to  frighten  away, 
Norw.  dial,  stygg  shy,  fright¬ 
ened.]  To  start;  beabushed.  Ohs. 
Stig'gins,  Rev.  Mr.  (stYg'Ynz). 
A  hypocritical  Methodist  par¬ 
son,  in  Dickens's  “  Pickwick 
Papers, “with  a  great  appetite  for 


pineapple  rum.  He  is  the  spirit¬ 
ual  adviser  of  Mrs.  Weller,  and 
a  lecturer  on  temperance, 
sfcigh.  Obs.  pret.  of  sty,  mount, 
stighill,  v.  1.  To  dominate;  rule; 
dwell.  Obs. 

stight,  v.  t.  [AS.  stihtan  to  ar¬ 
range,  order,  rule.  Cf.  stickle, 
v.l  To  set;  fix;  dispose.  Obs. 
stightle,  v.  t.  [See  stickle,  v .] 
Obs.  a  To  dispose;  arrange;  pre¬ 
pare.  b  To  guide  ;  govern  ;  man¬ 
age;  rule.  c  To  appoint;  assig*. 
stightly.  4*  stithly. 

Btightly,  adv.  Disposedlv,  in 
the  right  place  or  order.  Obs. 
stig'mal  (stYg'm#!),  a.  Zool. 
Stigmatic.  Rare. 
stig-ma'ri-oid  (stYg-ma'rY-oid  ; 
1 1.5),  a.  [ stigmaria  +  - oid .] 
Paledbot.  Resembling  a  stig¬ 
maria.  [  n/.  of  stigma.  1 

stig'ma-ta  (stYg'md-ta),  tj.,  Z.| 


ale,  senate,  care,  ftm,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofa  ;  eve,  event,  find,  recent,  maker;  Ice,  Ill;  old,  Jjbey,  orb,  6dd,  sSft,  cdnnect ;  use,  unite,  um,  Up,  circus,  menli ; 

11  Foreign  Word.  4*  Obsolete  Variant  of.  4-  combined  with.  =  equals. 
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stlg  -mat'ic  (alTg-mSt'Tk  ;  formerly  also  etlg'md-tlk  •  cf 
splenetic),  a.  [See  stigma.]  1.  Of  the  nature  of,  or 
marked  with,  a  stigma  or  stigmata;  specif.,  marked  with 
some  sign  of  disgrace  or  defect;  hence,  repulsive;  deformed. 
2  Impressing  with  infamy  or  reproach.  Mare. 

3.  Optics.  Auastigmatic ;  —  applied  specif,  to  a  certain 
type  of  photographic  lens. 

stigmatic  cell.  Bat.,  in  arcliegonia,  a  lid  cell.  —  s.  geometry, 
that  science  in  which  tli©  oue-to-ou©  correspondence  oi 
index  and  stigma  (see  stigma,  7)  is  used  to  establish  geo¬ 
metrical  relations. 

Btig-mat'ic,  n.  1.  A  stigmatist. 

2.  A  notorious  person  who  has  been  branded  ;  one  who 
bears  the  marks  of  infamy  or  punishment.  Mare. 

3.  One  marked  or  deformed  by  nature.  Obs.  Shak. 
stlg'ma  tism  (stlg'md-tlz’m),  n.  1.  Condition  character¬ 
ized  by  the  presence  of  stigmata. 

2.  Condition  of  a  lens  or  of  the  refractive  media  of  the 
eye,  in  which  rays  of  light  from  one  point  are  brought  to 
a  single  focal  point  on  the  retina.  Cf.  astigmatism. 

Stlg'ma  tist  (-tist),  n.  One  believed  to  be  marked  with 
supernatural  stigmata.  See  stigma,  8. 

Stig  ma  tl-za'tion  (tl-za'shuu  ;  -ti-za'shfin),  n.  Act  of 
stigmatizing,  or  state  of  being  stigmatized;  Bpecif.,  the 
production  of  stigmata  upon  the  body.  See  stigma,  3,  8. 
stlg'ma  tlze  (stlg'md-tiz),ti.  t.;  -tized  (-tizd);  -Tiz'iNG(-tiz'- 
Ing).  [F.  stigmaliser, or  LL.  stigmatizare, Gr.  oriyuaTi'^Viv.] 

1  To  mark  with  a  stigma  ;  esp.,  to  brand  ;  as,  the  ancients 
stigmatized  their  slaves  and  soldiers. 

2  To  set  a  mark  of  disgrace  on  ;  to  brand  with  some  mark 
of  reproach  or  infamy. 

To  find  virtue  extolled  and  vice  stigmatized.  Addison. 

3.  To  produce  stigmata  upon.  See  stigma,  3,  8. 

Stlg'  me  (-me),  n.  ;  pi.  E.  stigmes  (-mez),  Gr.  stigmai  (-mi). 
[Gr.  (TTLypi)  a  prick,  point.]  a  Gr.  Paleog.  A  punctuation 
mark  consisting  of  a  point  or  dot,  esp.  one  placed  at  th© 
top  of  a  line  like  the  colon  in  classical  Greek,  but  having 
th©  value  of  the  English  period,  b  Gr.Pros.  A  dot  placed 
over  a  mora  or  syllabi©  to  indicate  the  ictus. 

Stlg'mo  nose  (stTg'mo-nos),  n .  [Gr.  <mypa  a  prick,  mark 
-f  vo<T05  disease.]  Bot.  A  plant  disease  characterized  by 
pellucid  spots  or  dots  in  th©  leaves,  in  skin  of  th©  fruit,  etc. 
It  is  induced  by  the  puncture  of  small  insects,  as  thrips. 
StllTjene  (stlKben),  n.  [See  stilbite.]  Org.  Chem.  A 
hydrocarbon,  C6H5CH:CHC6H5,  produced  in  large,  fine, 
monoclinic  crystals  by  various  methods,  as  by  action  of 
sodium  on  benzaldehyde  ;  —  called  also  diphenyl  ethylene , 
loluylene ,  etc.  It  is  used  in  making  dyestuffs. 

Stil  bite  (-tilt),  n.  [Gr.  <rri 'A/3eu/  to  glitter,  shine  :  cf.  F. 
stilbite .]  Min.  A  common  mineral  of  the  zeolite  family, 
a  hydrous  silicate  of  aluminium,  calcium,  and  sodium,  often 
occurring  in  sheaflike  aggregations  of 
crystals,  also  in  radiated  masses;  —  called 
also  desmine.  It  is  white  when  pure,  with 
pearly  luster  on  the  cleavage  surface. 

H. ,  3.5-4.  Sp.  gr.,  2.09-2.21.  As  used  by 
some,  stilbite  includes  heulandite. 

Stlld  (stil),  n.  [ME.  stile,  AS.  stigel  a  step, 
a  ladder, fr.  stigan  to  ascend;  akin  to  OHG. 
stigila  a  stile.  See  sty,  v.  i.;  cf.  stair.] 

I.  A  step,  or  set  of  steps,  for  ascending 
and  descending,  in  passing  a  fence  or 
wall ;  also,  a  turnstile,  or  the  like. 

2.  Arch.  One  of  the  upright  pieces  in 
framing  or  paneling  ;  one  of  the  primary 
members  of  a  frame,  into  which  the  sec¬ 
ondary  members  are  tenoned.  In  wain-  Common  Door, 
scoting  the  principal  pieces  are  sometimes  showing  A  A 
called  stiles ,  even  when  horizontal.  Stiles;  B  B  Rails; 

Sti-lot'tO  (stT-lSt'o),  n. ;  pi.  -tos  (-oz).  CCMuIlions. 
[It.,  dim.  of  stilo  a  dagger,  fr.  L.  stilus  a  pointed  instru¬ 
ment.  See  style  for  writing;  cf.  stylet.] 

1.  A  kind  of  dagger  with  a  slender,  pointed 
blade. 

2.  A  pointed  instrument  of  metal,  bone,  or 
other  hard  material  for  making  eyelet  holes,  etc. 

3-  A  beard  trimmed  into  a  pointed  form.  Obs. 

Sti-let'tO,  v.  t.;  -LET'TOED  (-5d);  -LET'TO-ING.  To 
stab  or  kill  with  or  as  with  a  stiletto. 

Still  (stTl),  a.  ;  still'er  (-er) ;  still'est.  [ME.  Stiletto,  1. 
stille,  AS.  stille ;  akin  to  D.  stil ,  OS.  &  OHG.  stilli,  G. 
still,  Dan.  stille ,  Sw.  stilla,  and  to  E.  stall ;  from  the  idea  of 
coming  to  a  stand,  or  halt.  Cf.  still,  adv .]  1.  Motionless; 
being  at  rest;  quiet;  as,  to  stand,  lie,  or  sit  still.  Chaucer . 
2.  Not  disturbed  by  agitation  or  noise;  quiet;  calm; 
tranquil ;  as,  a  still  evening  ;  still  waters. 

3-  Uttering  no  sound  ;  silent ;  hushed  ;  as,  the  audience 
is  still ;  the  animals  are  still ;  still  grief. 

4.  Comparatively  quiet  or  silent ;  soft ;  gentle ;  low ; 

subdued.  “  A  still  small  voice.”  1  Kings  xix.  12. 

5-  Not  sparkling  or  effervescent,  owing  to  absence  of  car¬ 
bon  dioxide  ;  —  said  of  wines. 

6.  Constant ;  continual ;  habitual.  Obs .  Shak. 

Syn.  —  Still,  quiet,  silent.  That  is  still  which  is  mo¬ 
tionless  or  at  rest,  often  with  the  further  implication  of 
hush  or  noiselessness ;  quiet,  which  may  also  have  refer¬ 
ence  to  either  sound  or  motion,  adds  to  still  the  implication 
of  tranquillity  or  repose  ;  silent  implies  absolute  stillness 
or  quiet  with  respect  to  sound  only:  as,  “Ha!  no  more  mov¬ 
ing  ?  Still  as  the  grave”  ( Shak .);  ‘‘  Tennyson  .  .  .  [said]  to 
me  of  Clarissa,  ‘I  love  those  large,  still  books’  ”  (E .  FitzGer¬ 
ald);  “  through  the  green  evening  quiet  in  the  sun  ”  (Keats); 
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the  harvest  of  a  quiet  eye  ”  ( Wordsworth) ;  “ silent  icicles 
quietly  shining  to  the  quiet  moon  ”  (Coleridge) ;  “  A  gray, 
translucent  sea  laps  silently  upon  a  little  creek,  and  in  the 
hush  of  still  dawn  the  .  .  .  seages  on  the  water’s  brim  are 
quiet  ”  (M.  Hewlett);  cf.  “  And  all  the  air  a  solemn  stillness 
holds”  (Gray);  “  [The  Peak]  often  seems  to  send  its  own 
deep  quiet  to  restore  our  hearts  ”  (  Wordsworth);  ‘‘the  si¬ 
lence  that  is  in  the  starry  sky  ”  (id.).  See  silent,  calm. 
still  alarm,  an  alarm  of  tire  without  sounding  the  nre-signal 
apparatus,  as  by  a  call  at  the  station  or  by  telephone.  —  s. 
life.  Fine  Arts.  That  kind  of  subject  in  a  picture  which 
consistsof  inanimate  objects,  as  fruit,  flowers,  dead  game, 
etc. 

Still  (stil),  n.  [From  still,  a. ;  cf.  G.  stille.']  1.  Absence 
of  noise  ;  silence  ;  as,  midnight  still.  Now  Poetic. 

2.  A  still  alarm.  Cant. 

Still,  adv.  [AS.  stille  quietly.  See  still,  a.  The  modern 
senses  come  from  the  idea  of  stopping  and  staying  still,  or 
motionless.]  1.  Silently  ;  quietly  ;  in  a  low  voice.  Obs. 
2  In  continuation  by  successive  or  repeated  acts;  always; 
ever  ;  constantly  ;  continually  ;  uniformly. 

Chemists  would  be  rich  if  they  could  still  do  in  great  quanti¬ 
ties  what  they  have  sometimes  done  in  little.  Boyle. 

3.  a  To  this  or  that  time  ;  until  and  during  the  present, 
or  some  specified,  time  ;  yet. 

It  hath  been  anciently  reported,  and  is  still  received.  Bacon. 
b  In  the  future  as  now  and  before. 

Hourly  joys  be  still  upon  you  !  Shak. 

C  After  that ;  after  what  is  stated  ;  as,  he  still  feared. 

4.  In  an  increasing  or  additional  degree  ;  even  more  ;  even 
yet ;  —  much  used  with  comparatives  ;  as,  still  better. 

The  guilt  being  great,  the  fear  doth  still  exceed.  Shak. 

5.  In  spite  of  what  has  been  said  or  done  ;  notwithstand¬ 
ing  ;  nevertheless ;  —  sometimes  used  as  a  conjunction. 

As  sunshine,  broken  in  the  rill. 

Though  turned  astray,  is  sunshine  still.  Moore. 
Syn.  —  See  but. 

■till  and  anon,  at  intervals  and  repeatedly  ;  now  and  then. 
And  like  the  watchful  minutes  to  the  hour. 

Still  and  anon  cheered  up  the  heavy  time.  Shak. 

Still,  V.  t.  ;  stilled  (stild) ;  still'ing.  [AS.  stillan ,  fr. 
s/iVtestill,  quiet,  firm.  See  still,  a.]  1.  To  stop,  as  phys¬ 

ical  motion  or  agitation  ;  to  cause  to  become  quiet ;  to  check 
the  agitation  of  ;  as,  to  still  the  raging  sea. 

2.  To  appease  ;  calm  ;  quiet ;  allay  ;  as,  to  still  passions. 

3.  To  stop,  as  noise ;  to  silence. 

With  his  name  the  mothers  still  their  babes.  Shak. 
Syn.  — Quiet,  calm,  allay,  lull,  pacify,  appease,  subdue, 
suppress,  silence,  stop,  check,  restrain. 

Still,  v.  i.  To  be  or  become  still,  calm,  or  tranquil.  Rare. 

Still  (stil),  n.  [Cf.  ME.  slillatorie.  See  still,  v.,  distill.] 

1.  A  vessel,  boiler,  or  copper  used  in  distilling  liquids, 
esp.  alco¬ 
holic  liq- 
uors;  a 
r  e  tort. 

Some- 
times, the 
whole  ap- 
p  a  r  a  t  us 
used  in 
vaporiz  a- 
tion  and 
c  o  n  d  en- 
sation. 

2. Ahouse 
where 
liquors 
are  dis¬ 
tilled;  a 
distillery. 

3.  A  ves¬ 
sel  in  which  manganese  dioxide  is  treated  with  hydrochloric 
acid  to  form  a  bleaching  liquor. 

Still,  v.  t.  [Shortened  fr.  distill.]  To  distill ;  specif.,  to 
expel  spirit  from  by  heat,  or  to  evaporate  and  condense  in 
a  refrigeratory. 

Still,  v.  i.  To  distill.  Obs. 

Still,  v.  t.  &  i.  [L.  stillare  to  drop,  drip,  cause  to  drop.] 
To  drop,  or  cause  to  fall  by  drops ;  to  drip ;  as,  to  still 
one’s  tears.  Obs.  or  R. 

Stillage  (sttl'aj),  n.  [Cf.  stillion.]  A  stool,  bench,  or 
the  like  to  keep  something  from  touching  the  floor,  as  a 
support  for  a  tapped  cask,  or  a  stout  low  stool  in  a  bleach- 
ery  to  hold  up  textiles  or  yarn  while  moisture  drains  out. 

Stlll'blrth'  (stTl'bfirth'),  n.  The  birth  of  a  dead  fetus. 

Still'born'  (-b6rn'),  a.  Dead  at  the  birth  ;  — used  also  fig. 

Still'— burn',  v.  t.  To  burn  in  the  process  of  distillation. 

still'-hunt',  7i.  a  A  hunting  for  game  in  a  quiet  manner, 
or  under  cover ;  stalking,  b  Hence,  the  pursuit  of  any 
object  quietly  and  cautiously  ;  esp.,  U.  S.  Politics ,  a  can¬ 
vass  carried  on  secretly  or  underhandedly.  Colloq. 

Stlll'-hunt',  v.  t.  d*  i.  To  hunt  or  pursue  noiselessly  or 
stealthily ;  to  stalk. 

StH  ll-cld'1-um  (stTl'T-sid'T-wm),  n.  [L.]  Med.  The  flow¬ 
ing  of  a  liquid  drop  by  drop,  as  of  the  urine  in  strangury. 

Stll'll-form  (stTl'T-f6rm),  a.  [L.  stilla  a  drop  -+-  E.  -form.] 
Having  the  form  of  a  drop. 

Stil-lin'gl-a  (stl-lTn'jT-o),  n.  [NL.,  after  Benjamin  Slill- 
ingfieet  (1702-71),  English  botanist.]  Bot.  A  genus  of 
widely  distributed  euphorbiaceous  shrubs  with  alternate 
leaves  and  monoecious  spicate  apetalous  flowers,  the  fruit 
consisting  of  several  dry  carpels.  S.  sylvatica ,  of  the 
southern  United  States,  is  the  queen' s-de light. 


Still,  1.  a  Body,  or  Boiler  ;  b  Head  ;  c  Tube  leading 
from  the  Head  to  the  Worm  (s),  inclosed  in  Cistern 
of  Cold  Water  ;d  Receiver;  e  Water  Tank  for  sup¬ 
plying  Cistern  ;  x  Overflow  Pipe. 


stil'lion  (stil'ytfn),  n.  [Cf.  LG.  stelling,  G.  stellen  to  set, 
to  place.]  A  stand,  as  for  casks  or  vats  in  a  brewery, 
still'ness  (stil'iigs),  n.  [AS.]  Quality  or  state  of  being 
still ;  specif.,  quiet ;  silence  ;  calmness ;  taciturnity. 

Still 'room'  (-room'),  n.  1.  A  room  for  distilling. 

2.  A  room  connected  with  the  kitchen  where  tea,  coffee, 
etc.,  and  the  more  delicate  dishes  are  prepared,  and  where 
liquors,  preserves,  and  the  like,  are  kept.  Eng. 

Still'son  wrench  (stil'snn).  A  pipe  wrench  having  an 
adjustable  L  -shaped  jaw  piece  sliding  in 
a  sleeve  that  is  pivoted  to,  and  loosely 

embraces,  the  han-  _  * 

die.  Pressure  on  i 
the  handle  in  ' 
creases  the  grip. 

Cf .  MONKEY  WRENCH.  StilUon  W rench.  Open  Position  dotted. 
Still'y  (stll'TJ,  a.  [Perh.  fr.  still  -f-  -ly.]  Still ;  quiet ;  calm. 

Tne  stilly  hour  when  6torms  are  gone.  Moore. 

Stilp  nom'e-lane  (stllp-nbm'e-lan),  n.  [Gr.  orthrrvos  shin- 
ing  -f-  pe\af,  -ai/o?,  black.]  Min.  A  black  or  greenish 
black  mineral  occurring  in  foliated  plates,  also  in  fibrous 
forms  and  velvety  bronze-colored  incrustations.  It  is  a 
hydrous  silicate  of  iron  and  aluminium.  Sp.  gr.,  2. 77-2. 96. 
Stilt  (stilt),  n.  [ME.  stilte  ;  akin  to  Dan.  stylte,  Sw.  stylta, 
LG.  &D.  stelt,  OHG.  stelza ,  G.  sielze.]  1.  Obs. or 
Scot.  &  Dial.  Eng.  a  A  crutch,  b  A  shaft;  esp., 
a  plow  handle;  also,  the  leg  of  a  wheelbarrow. 

2.  One  of  two  poles,  or  pieces  of  wood,  con¬ 
structed  with  a  step  or  loop  to  raise  the  foot 
above  the  ground  in  walking.  It  is  sometimes 
lashed  to  the  leg,  and  sometimes  prolonged  up¬ 
ward  so  as  to  be  steadied  by  the  hand  or  arm. 

Ambition  ib  but  avarice  on  stilts,  and  masked. 

Land  or, • 

3.  Civil  Engin.  Any  of  the  piles  forming  the 
back  of  the  sheet  piling  for  a  starling. 

4  Ceramics.  A  piece  of  hard-fired  clay,  or  ^ 

of  iron,  used  to  keep  articles  apart  in  the  kiln, 
etc.;  — called  also  spur.  It  is  commonly  three- 
armed,  with  points  on  each  side.  Stilts. 

5  Any  of  certain  very  long-legged  three-toed  iimicoline 
birds  of  the  genera  Himantopus 
and  Cladorhynchus ,  allied  to  the 
avocets.  They  chiefly  inhabit  in¬ 
land  ponds  and  marshes  or  brack¬ 
ish  lagoons,  nesting  in  small  col¬ 
onies.  They  are  mostly  white, 
with  a  black  mantle  variously 
extended  on  the  neck  and  head. 

The  common  species  (H.  himanto¬ 
pus)  of  central  Europe,  Asia,  and 
Africa  has  the  head  and  neck 
white  in  the  adult.  In  the  black¬ 
necked  stilt  (H.  mexicanus)  of  the 
southern  and  western  United 
States  and  southward,  black  ex¬ 
tends  up  the  back  of  the  neck  and 
surrounds  the  eye.  One  species  European  Stilt  ( Himavto- 
(H.  knudseni)  is  confined  to  Hawaii  himantopus)  in  inl¬ 
and  two  others  (H.  picatus  and  mature  plumage. 

H.  melas)  inhabit  New  Zealand.  The  banded  stilt  (C.  leu- 
cocephalus)  of  Australia  has  webbed  feet  and  a  reddish 
brown  pectoral  belt. 

Stilt  (stilt),  v.  t.  ;  stilt'ed  ;  stilt'ing.  To  raise  on  stilts, 
or  as  if  on  stilts ;  esp.,  to  raise,  as  if  with  stilts,  to  a  posi¬ 
tion  conspicuous  or  above  the  ordinary. 

Stilt  bug.  Any  of  certain  long-legged  sluggish  lieteropter- 
ous  bugs  of  a  family  Berytidae ,  closely  allied  to  the  Corei- 
dae.  The  species  Jalysus  spinosus  is  common  in  the  under¬ 
growth  of  oak  woods  in  the  United  States. 

Stilt'ed,  pret.  &  p.  p.  of  stilt.  Specif. :  p.  a.  Elevated  as 
if  on  stilts ;  raised  above  the  usual  level ;  hence,  pomp¬ 
ous  ;  bombastic  ;  inflated  ;  also,  stiffly  formal ;  —  often  said 
of  language  ;  as,  a  stilted  style  ;  stilted  declamation, 
stilted  arch,  Arch.,  an  arch  in  which  the  springing  line  is 
some  distance  above  the  apparent  impost,  the  space  be¬ 
tween  being  occupied  by  a  vertical  member,  molded  or 
ornamented,  as  a  continuation  of  the  archivolt,  intrados, 
etc.  See  impost.  2,  and  arch,  Illust.  (6).  —  a.  vault,  Arch.,  a 
vault  in  which  the  springing  of  the  curve  is  raised  a  percep¬ 
tible  distance  above  the  apparent  impost, 
stilt'l-fy  (stll'tl-fi),  v.  t.  ;  stilt'i-fied  (-fid);  stilt'i-py'- 
ing  (-fl'Tng).  [stilt  -f-  -fy.]  To  raise  upon  stilts,  or  as  if 
upon  stilts ;  to  stilt.  Rare,  ex c.  in  p.  p. 

Stil'ton  cheese,  or  Stil'ton  (stil'twn),  n.  One  cf  the  prin¬ 
cipal  English  cheeses,  sold  originally  at  Stilton.  It  is 
rich,  unpressed,  of  waxy  texture,  and  permeated  when 
ripe  with  a  blue-green  mold. 

Stilt  sandpiper  A  rather  rare  American  sandpiper  ( Micro - 
palama  himantopus)  having  very  long  legs  and  semipal- 
mate  feet.  The  bill  is  somewhat  expanded  at  the  tip. 
Stilt'y  (stll'tl),  a.  Stilted  ;  specif.  :  a  Unreasonably  ele¬ 
vated  ;  pompous ;  as,  a  stilly  style,  b  Suggesting  the  use 
of  stilts  ;  stiff  and  awkward;  as,  a  stilty  gait. 

Stlm'U-lant  (stim'u-lant),  a.  [L.  stimulans ,  p.  pr. ;  cf. 
F.  stimulant.  See  stimulate.]  Serving  to  stimulate ; 
being  a  stimulant ;  specif.,  Physiol.,  producing  increased 
vital  action  in  the  organism,  or  in  any  of  its  parts, 
stim'u-lant,  n.  [Cf.  F.  stimulant.]  1.  That  which  stim¬ 
ulates,  provokes,  or  excites  ;  a  stimulus. 

His  feelings  had  been  exasperated  by  the  constant  application 
of  stimulants.  Macaulay. 

2.  Specif.,  Physiol.  &  Med.,  an  agent  which  produces  a 
temporary  increase  of  vital  activity  in  the  organism,  or  in 
any  of  its  parts;  sometimes,  specif.,  an  alcoholic  beverage. 
Syn.  —  See  stimulus. 


stlg'ma-tal  ffltYg'ma-Mfl),  gtlg- 
mat'i-cal  (stYg-mftt'T-krtl),  a. 
Stigmutic.  —  Btig-mat'l-cal-ly, 
adv.  —  8tig-mat/i-cal-nes8,  n. 
stlg  mat'ics  (-m&t'Tks),  n.  (see 
-ICS).  =  STIOMATIC  GEOMETRY, 
stlg  ma-tlf'er-oue  ( stYg^d-tlf '- 
Cr-us),  a.  [See  stigma  ;  -fer- 
ous.]  Bot.  Bearing  a  stigma. 
Btlg'ma-ti-form'  (8 1 T  g'm  d-t  Y- 
fdrm'  ;  stYg-in&t'Y-),  a.  [See 
stigma  ;  -form.]  IJioL  Of  the 
form  or  appearance  of  a  stigma, 
stlg'ma-toid  (-to id),  a.  [See 
stigma; -OID.]  Stigmatiform. 
stig'ma-toseGtSs),^.  Stigmatic. 
atlg'me-ol'o-gy  (-mP-Bl'ft-jt),  n. 
[stir/me  -4-  -logy.]  Art  of  punc¬ 
tuation.  Rare. 

stlg'o-no-man'cy  (s  t  Y  g'o-n  6- 
man'sYbn.  [Gr.  erriytov,  -<ovos, 
one  who  is  marked,  or  one  who 
marks  -+•  - mancy .]  Divination 


by  writing  on  the  bark  of  a  tree. 

stike,  stlkien.  +  stick. 
stikell  +  STICKLE. 

Sti-klne'  (stl-ken'),  n.  See 
Tlinkit. 

stik'ling.  +  sticklino,  a  fish, 
stil.  f  style- 
stil.  Obs.  or  ref.  sp.  of  still. 
atilar.  Var.  of  stvlar. 

Btild.  Stilled.  Ref.  Sp. 
stile  (dial.  stTl).  Obs.  or  dial. 
Eng.  var.  of  steel. 
stile  Var.  of  style. 

Stile,  John  ( "j- Tom )  of  the  See 
Roe,  Richard. 
stilen.  +  STEELEN. 
sti-let'  (stY-iet';  ww.vb,  stl'lgt), 
n.  Also  stilette ,  stylet.  [See  sty¬ 
let.]  a  A  stiletto.  R.  b  See 
stylet,  2.  [A  stab.  Obs. I 

stil'et-ta'to.  n.  [It.  sfilettata.’]] 
stiletto  fly-  Any  of  numerous 
small  or  medium-sized  dipter¬ 
ous  flies  of  the  family  Therevi- 


dffi,  somewhat  resembling  the 

robber  flie6 (family  Asilidae)and 
believed  to  be  predaceous, 
stiliarde.  +  steelyard. 
still  (stYl),  n.  [Cf.  dial,  steel  a 
precipice,  ME.  steil  a  step,  and 
E.  sty  to  ascend.]  A  steep  hill 
or  ascent.  Obs. 
still.  +  style. 

stll-la'tim  (stY-l  2't  Ym),  adv. 
[L.]  In  successive  drops.  Obs. 
Btil  la-tl'tious  (stYl'd-tYsh'tZs), 
a.  [L.  stillaticius ,  fr.  stillare  to 
drop.]  Falling  in  drops;  drawn 
by  a  still.  Now  Rare. 
Btil'la-to-ry  (stYl'a-tC-rY),  n. 
[From  still,  for  dxstill.  Cf.  dis¬ 
tillatory,  a.  flf  n.l  Rare,  a 
An  alembic  ;  vessel  for  distil¬ 
lation.  b  A  laboratory  ;  place 
where  distillation  is  performed. 
Btillen.  +3TEELEN.  [quiets.  I 
still 'er,  n.  One  that  stills,  or| 
still'er,  n.  A  distiller.  Rare. 


still 'Ash',  v.  ?.  To  fish  with  the 

line  resting  still  or  stationary  on 
the  water.—  still 'fish  er,  n. 
stillhede.  n.  [See  still,  a. ; 
-head.]  Solitude.  Obs. 
still'house' ,  n.  A  house  in 
which  distillation  is  carried  on  ; 
a  distillery.  [steelyard.  Obs.  | 
stil'liard  (stYl'ydrd),  n.  The| 
stil'li-cide  (stYl'Y-eld),  n.  [L. 
stilhcidium ;  stilla  a  drop  +  ca- 
dere  to  fall.]  A  continual  fall¬ 
ing  or  succession  of  drops  ;  Obs., 
exc. :  The  dripping  of  rain  water 
from  the  eaves  ;  eavesdrop. 

||  stil'li-cl'di-i  re-ci  p  i  e  n'd  1 
(stll'l-sYd'Y-T  r  P-s  Y  p'T-6  n'd  T). 
[L.]  Law.  See  servitude,  7. 
stll'li-cid'i-ous  (stYl'Y-sYd'I-tts), 
a.  Falling  in  drops.  Obs. 
stil'li-fled  (stTl'Y-fld),  a.  Dis¬ 
tilled.  Obs. 

still'ing  (stYl'Yng),n.  [See  stil¬ 
lion.]  =  stillion,  a  stand  for 


casks.  Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 

still'ish,  a.  See-isn. 
still  liquor  a  Bleaching  liquor 
made  in  a  still,  or  spent  liquid 
from  chlorine  6tills,  containing 
chlorides,  chiefly  manganous 
and  ferric,  also  free  acid  and 
chlorine.  b;-(  Spirituousliquors 
made  illicitly.  Dial.  Eng. 
st’.ll'stand',  n.  A  standstill.  R. 
still  watcher.  A  device  to  show 
the  progressof  distillation  by  the 
density  of  the  liquid  given  over, 
stil'ly  (stYl'lY),  adv.  of  still. 

II  sti'lo  (stl'lo),  n.  [L..  abl.  of 
stilus  a  stylus,  composition, 
style.]  Lit.,  (in)  style  ;  — with 
reference  to  the  calendar,  as  in 
sti'lo  vo'te-re  (v6t'?-re),  in  the 
“old  style”  of  the  Julian  cal¬ 
endar,  and  sti'lo  no'vo,  in  the 
“new  style"  of  the  Gregorian 
calendar.  Obs.  [looonidium.I 
sti  lo-go-nld'i-um.  Var.  of  sty-| 


sti-log'ra-phy  (BtT-lOg'ra-fY),  n 

[L.  sttlus  a  stylus  +  E.-graphy.) 
A  kind  of  glypbography . 
stilp'no-sid'er-ite  (stTl  p'n  fl- 
s  Y  d'5  r-T  t),  n.  [Gr.  ottcAttko? 
shining  +  siderite.]  Limonite. 
stilt  (stilt),  v.  i.  To  limp:  to  go 
on  crutches.  Scot,  if  Dial.  Eng. 
stilt'bird/,  n.  =  stilt,  n.,  5. 
stUt'ed-ness,  n  See -ness. 
stilt'er,  n.  One  who  walks 
with  stilts. 

stilth,  n.  [From  still,  a  ]  Si¬ 
lence.  Obs. 

stilt  petrel.  Any  long-legged 
black-and-white  petrel  of  tne 
genus  Fregetta.  [a.,  5.1 

stilt  plover.  A  stilt.  See  stilt,! 
stim  (stYm).  Ir.  var.  of  stime 
stime  (etTm),  n.  Glimpse  Obs 
or  Sent  if  Dial.  Eng. 
stlm'part.  stim'pert  (stYm' 
p5rt),  n.  See  measure. 


food  f<M>t  •  out,  oil ;  chair ;  go  ;  sing,  iqfe  i  then,  thin;  nature,  verdure  (250) ;  K  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144) ;  boN ;  yet ;  zh  —  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Goidb. 

Full  explanations  of  Abbreviations,  Signs,  etc..  Immediately  precede  the  Vocabulary. 
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stim'u  late  (stTm'u-lat),  v.  t. ;  stim'u-lat'ed  (-lat/6d) ; 
stim'u-latHng  (-lat'Tug).  [L.  stimulatus,  p.  p.  of  stimu¬ 
late  to  prick  or  goad  on,  to  incite,  fr.  stimulus  a  goad. 
See  stimulus.]  1.  To  excite  as  if  with  a  goad ;  to  ex¬ 
cite,  rouse,  or  animate,  to  action  or  more  vigorous  exer¬ 
tion  by  some  pungent  motive  or  by  persuasion  ;  to  spur  on ; 
as,  to  stimulate  one  by  the  hope  of  reward,  or  by  the  pros¬ 
pect  of  glory. 

2.  Specif.:  a  Physiol.  To  excite;  to  irritate;  esp.,to  excite 
the  activity  of  (a  nerve  or  an  irritable  muscle),  as  by  elec¬ 
tricity.  b  To  arouse  or  affect  by  an  intoxicating,  eip.  an 
alcoholic,  beverage. 

Syn. —  Animate,  incite,  impel,  urge,  instigate,  irritate. 
Stim'U'late,  v.  i.  To  act  as  a  stimulant  or  stimulus. 
Stlm'll-la'tion  (-la'shfin),  n.  [L.  stimulatio  :  cf.  F.  stimu¬ 
lation. ,]  1.  Act  of  stimulating,  or  state  of  being  stimulated  ; 
incitement ;  quickened  activity. 

2.  Specif.,  Physiol. ,  the  irritating  action  of  various  agents 
(stimuli)  on  muscles,  nerves  or  a  sensory  end-organ,  by 
which  activity  is  evoked  ;  esp.,  the  nervous  impulse  pro¬ 
duced  by  various  agents  on  nerves  or  a  sensory  end-organ, 
causing  activity  in  the  part  connected  therewith  ;  irritation. 
Stim'U-la-tive  (stlm'u-la-tlv),  a.  Having  power,  or  tend¬ 
ing,  to  stimulate.  —  n.  That  which  stimulates. 

Stlm'U-lUS  (-lfts),  n.  ;  L.  pi.  -li  (-11).  [L.,  prob.  for  stigmu- 
lus ,  akin  to  L.  instigare  to  stimulate.  See  instigate,  stick, 
v.  L]  1.  A  goad. 

2.  Bot.  A  sting  or  stinging  hair. 

3.  Something  that  rouses  the  mind  or  spirits,  or  incites  to 
activity ;  an  incentive  ;  as,  hope  is  a  stimulus  to  labor. 

4.  That  which  excites  or  produces  a  temporary  increase  of 
vital  action  in  the  whole  organism  or  in  any  part ;  esp., 
Physiol .,  any  substance  or  agent  capable  of  evoking  the 
activity  of  a  nerve  or  irritable  muscle,  or  capable  of  pro¬ 
ducing  an  impression  on  a  sensory  organ  or  more  esp.  on  its 
specific  end-organ.  Of  the  stimuli  applied  to  the  sensory 
apparatus,  physiologists  distinguish  two  kinds:  Homolo¬ 
gous  stimuli,  acting  only  on  the  end-organ,  and  for  whose 
action  the  sense  organs  are  especially  adapted,  as  the  rods 
and  cones  of  the  retina  for  the  ether  vibrations  ;  and  heter¬ 
ologous  stimuli,  mechanical,  chemical,  electrical,  etc.,  acting 
on  the  nervous  elements  of  the  sensory  apparatus  along 
their  entire  course,  e.  g.,  causing  the  flash  beheld  when 
the  eye  is  struck. 

Syn.  —  Stimulus,  stimulant.  Stimulus  is  the  general 
term ;  stimulant  is  more  concrete  and  commonly  suggests 
a  temporary,  often  an  alcoholic,  stimulus. 

Sting  (stTng),  n.  [Cf.  AS.  sting  a  stinging,  stab.  SeesTiNG, 
t\  t.]  1.  Zool.  Any  of  various  sharp  organs  of  offense  and 
defense,  esp.  when  connected  with  a  poison  gland  or  other¬ 
wise  adapted  to  wound  by  piercing  and  inoculating  a  poi¬ 
sonous  secretion  ;  as,  the  caudal  sting  of  a  scorpion.  The 
sting  of  a  bee  or  wasp  is  a  modified  ovipositor.  The  cau¬ 
dal  sting,  or  spine,  of  a  sting  ray  is  a  modified  dorsal  fin 
ray,  and  seems  to  owe  its  poisonous  nature  chiefly  to  a 
coating  of  mucus. 

2.  Bot.  A  stinging  hair. 

3.  A  goad  ;  incitement ;  stimulus.  Shak. 

4.  A  pointed  tool  used  in  thatching.  Scot,  or  Dial.  Eng. 

6.  The  point  of  an  epigram  or  sarcasm. 

6.  Dog  Fancying.  The  fine  taper  of  the  tail  of  some  dogs. 

7.  The  thrust  of  a  sting  into  the  flesh  ;  the  act  of  stinging  ; 
also,  a  wound  or  pain  caused  by  or  as  by  stinging  ;  a  sharp 
pain  ;  as,  an  adder’s  sting ;  the  sting  of  a  cut ;  the  sting  of 
sarcasm,  shame,  remorse,  etc. 

Sting,  v.  t. ;  pret.  d  p.  p.  stung  (stung),  Archaic  stang 
(stSng)  ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  sting'ing  (stTng'Tng).  [AS.  sting- 
an ;  akin  to  I  cel.  &  Sw.  stinga ,  Dan.  stinge ,  and  prob.  to  E. 
stick,  v.  t. ;  cf.  Goth,  us stiggan  to  put  out,  pluck  out  Cf. 
stick,  v.  t.]  1.  Obs.  a  To  pierce.  “  Stungen  .  .  .  unto 

the  herte.”  Chaucer,  b  To  impale. 

2.  To  prick  painfully;  as:  a  To  pierce  or  wound  with  a 
poisonous  or  irritating  sting ;  as,  bees  and  nettles  stung 
him.  b  To  affect  with  sharp  quick  pain  or  smart ;  to  bite  ; 
as,  hail  stung  their  faces  ;  ginger  stings  the  mouth. 

3.  To  cause  to  suffer  acutely  ;  to  pain  keenly,  as  the  mind  ; 
as,  stung  with  remorse  or  reproaches. 

4.  To  stimulate,  incite,  or  urge  on,  as  with  a  sting. 

Sting,  v.  i.  1.  To  use  a  sting  ;  to  wound  one  with  a  sting  ; 

to  give  pain,  as  by  a  sting  ;  as,  liis  conscience  stung. 

2.  To  be  acutely  painful ;  to  give  a  keen  burning  pain  or 
smart ;  as,  his  eye  slung  with  the  pepper ;  the  gash  stings 
Sting'bull'  (stTng'bool'),  n.  The  European  greater  weever 
fish  {Trachinus  draco),  which  is  capable  of  inflicting  severe 
wounds  with  the  spinous  rays  of  its  dorsal  fin. 

Btlng'er  (-er),  n.  One  that  stings  ;  specif.  :  a  An  animal  or 
plant  that  stings,  b  The  sting  of  an  insect,  scorpion,  etc. 
O  A  stinging  blow,  remark,  rebuke,  or  the  like.  Colloq. 
sting'fisli  (-fish'),  n.  a  The  stingbull.  b  A  scorpion  fish. 
Stlng'ing  (stTng'Tng),  p.  pr.  <1*  vb.  n.  of  sting.  Specif. :  p. 
a.  1.  Piercing,  or  capable  of  piercing,  with  a  sting  ;  having 
or  using  a  sting  or  stings  ;  as,  a  stinging  bush,  insect. 

2.  Inflicting  acute  pain  as  if  with  a  sting  ;  pungent ;  biting  ; 
irritating  ;  as,  stinging  cold  ;  a  stinging  rebuke, 
stinging  buBh.  the  spurge  nettle.  —  b.  cell,  Zo'dl.,  a  nemato- 
cyst.  —  b.  hair,  Bot..  a  stiff  glandular  hair  whose  swollen 
base  secretes  an  acrid  or  irritating  fluid,  as  in  nettles,  spe¬ 
cies  of  Tragia,  etc.  —  s.  tree,  the  Australian  giant  nettle. 
Sting  moth.  An  Australian  moth  ( Doratifera  vulnerans) 
whose  larva  is  armed,  at  each  end  of  the  body,  with  four 
tubercles  bearing  powerful  stinging  organs. 

Sting  ray  or  sting'ray',  n.  Any  of  numerous  rays  of  the 
family  Dasyatidae,  syn.  Trygonidx ,  having  one  or  more 
large  sharp  barbed  dorsal  spines  on  the  whiplike  tail  capa¬ 
ble  of  inflicting  severe  wounds  (see  sting,  n .,  1).  Some  spe¬ 


cies  reach  a  large  size,  and  some,  esp.  on  the  American 
Pacific  coast,  are  very  de- 


2.  Restraint ;  restriction  ;  limitation  ;  also,  limit ;  bound ; 


structive  to  oysters. 

Sting'y  (stTng'T),  a.  Sting¬ 
ing  ;  able  to  sting. 

Stin'gy  (stTn'jT),  a. ;  stin'gi- 
er  (-jf-er) ;  stin'gi-est.  [E. 
dial.,  ill-tempered,  biting, 
nipping  (weather)  ;  prob. 
fr.  sting,  and  meaning  orig., 
stinging.]  1.  Very  close  and 
covetous;  meanly  avaricious; 
miserly  ;  as,  a  stingy  boy. 

2.  Scanty  ;  not  copious  ; 
light  ;  as,  a  stingy  crop. 

3.  (Dial.  stTn'jT,  -zliT). 

Bad-tempered.  Dial.  Eng. 

Syn.  —  See  parsimonious. 

stink  (stlijk),  v.  i.; pret.  stank  (stSijk), 
stunk  (stuqk);  p.p.  stunk  ;  p.  pr.  & 
vb.  n.  stink'ing.  [AS.  stincan  to  have 
a  smell  (whether  good  or  bad) ;  akin 
to  OHG.  stinchaii ,  G.  &  D.  stinken  to 
stink  ;  orig.  uncert.  ;  cf.  Gr.  rayyo? 
rancid.  Cf.  stench.]  To  emit  a  stink  ; 
hence,  to  be  in  bad  repute ;  to  be 

was?,  zxasas.  s«  «— *— > 

Stink,  v.  t.  To  cause  to  stink  ;  to  affect  by  a  stink ;  —  often 
with  up;  as,  the  fumes  stunk  up  the  laboratory, 
stink.  n.  [From  stink,  v.]  1.  A  strong,  offensive  smell ; 

a  disgusting  odor ;  a  stench. 

2.  Obs.  Something  which  stinks;  hence,  something  foul  or 
vile  ;  as  :  a  Kell.  Chaucer,  b  Foul  water.  Deslr.  of  Troy. 
Stink 'ball/  (-bol'),  n.  A  stinkpot  (which  see,  def.  1  a). 
Stink'bug'  (-bug7),  n.  Any  of  various  heteropterous  bugs 
which  emit  a  disagreeable  odor;  esp.,  one  of  the  family  Pen- 
tatomidue,  as  the  calicoback. 

Stink'bUSh7  (-boosh'),  n.  a  The  star  anise  (Illicium  flo- 
ridanum )  of  the  southern  United  States,  bln  Australia, 
the  rutaceous  tree  Zieria  smithii. 

Stink'er  (-er),n.  1.  One  that  stinks  ;  as  :  a  A  stinkpot  b 
One  who  is  disgustingly  contemptible  ;  a  stinkard.  Slang. 
2.  Any  of  several  large  petrels  which  feed  on  blubber  and 
carrion  and  have  an  offensive  odor,  as  the  giant  fulmar. 
Stink'hom7  (-horn'),  n.  Any  ill-smelling  basidiomycetous 
fungus  of  the  genus  Phallus,  esp.  P.  impudicus. 
Stink'ing,  p.  pr.  d  vb.  n.  of  stink.  —  stinking  ash,  box  elder. 

—  a.  badger,  the  teledu.  —  b.  bunt.  =  stinking  smut.—  b.  camo¬ 
mile,  the  mayweed  Anthemis  cotula  —  b.  cedar,  a  A  taxaceous 
tree  (Tumion  taxi  folium)  of  Florida  with  fetid  yewlike 
leaves.  See  Tumion.  b  California  nutmeg  (T.  calif or- 
nicum).  —  b.  crane’s-bill,  herb  Robert.  — s.  goosefoot,  a  Euro¬ 
pean  goosefoot(  Chenopodium  vulvaria)  with  strong-scented 
foliage.  —  b.  grass.  =  stink  grass.  —  b.  gum,  an  Australian 
gum  tree  (Eucalyptus  tereticomis)  whose  leaves  have  a 
strong  cimicine  smell.  —  b.  hellebore,  Helleborus  fcetidus. 
See  bear’s-foot  a.  —  b.  horehound.  =  black  horehound.  — 
b.  mayweed,  the  common  mayweed.—  s.  nightshade,  henbane. 

—  s.  nutmeg,  the  California  nutmeg.  — a.  pheasant,  the  hoac- 
tzin.  —  b.  smut,  any  smut  fungus  of  the  genus  Tillelia.  See 
2d  bunt  b.  —  a.  vervain,  the  guinea-hen  weed.  —  s.  weed,  a 
tropical  caesalpiniaceous  weed  (Cassia  occidentalis)  having 
rank-scented  foliage.—  8.  Willie,  the  common  ragwort.  Col - 
loq .,  New  Zealand.  —  b.  wood,  a  =  stinking  weed,  b  = 
bean  trefoil,  c  =  STiNKWOOD.—  b.  yew,  the  stinking  cedar. 

stink'pot'  (stTqk'pbt'),  n.  1.  A  vessel  of  stinking  materials  ; 
specif.  :  a  Mil.  oc  Nav.  An  earthen  jar  charged  with  ma¬ 
terials  of  an  offensive  and  suffocating  smell,  formerly  some¬ 
times  thrown  upon  an  enemy’s  deck.  C.  Kingsley,  b  A 
vessel  in  which  disinfectants  are  burned.  Obs.  or  R. 

2.  a  The  musk  tortoise,  b  Any  of  various  petrels, 
stink'stone'  (-ston'),  n.  Any  stone  which  emits  a  fetid 
smell  on  being  struck  or  rubbed,  owing  to  the  decomposi¬ 
tion  of  organic  matter;  specif.,  anthraconite. 
stink'weed7  ( -wed'),  n.  Any  of  various  strong-scented  or 
ill-smelling  plants,  as  the  Jimson  weed,  the  wall  rocket,  etc. 
Stlnk'wood'  (stTi)k'wdod'),  n.  Any  of  several  trees  with  a 
wood  of  unpleasant  odor;  also,  the  wood,  a  In  South  Africa, 
the  lauraceous  tree  Ocotea  bullata  or  the  ulmaceous  tree 
Celtis  kraussiana,  both  yielding  tough  useful  timber,  b  In 
Australia,  the  sand-fly  bush;  also,  species  of  Acacia  and 
Albizzia.  c  The  myrtaceous  tree  Fcetidia  mauritiana  of 
the  Mascarene  Islands  and  Mauritius,  d  The  yellow  buck¬ 
thorn.  U.  S.  e  The  sour  gum  Nyssa  sylvalica.  U.  S. 
Stint  (stTnt),  n.  Any  of  several  small  sandpipers,  esp.  the 
dunlin  and  certain  species  of  Pisobia ,  syn.  Actodromas ,  as 
P.  minuta,  the  little  stint,  and  P.  temmincki,  Temminck’s 
stint,  of  the  Old  W orld,  and  the  least  sandpiper  of  America. 
Stint,  v.  t.  ;  stint'ed  ;  stint'ing.  [ME.  stint en,  stenten , 
stunten ,  to  cause  to  cease,  to  cease,  AS.  styntan  (in  comp.) 
to  blunt,  dull,  fr.  stunt  dull,  stupid,  or  fr.  Scand.  ;  cf. 
Icel.  stytta  to  shorten,  stutlr  short,  Sw.  dial,  stynta  to  short¬ 
en,  stunt  short.  Cf.  stent,  stunt.]  1.  To  put  an  end  to  ; 
to  cause  to  stop  or  halt ;  to  stop  ;  stay.  Obs.  or  Archaic. 
2.  To  restrain  within  certain  limits  ;  to  bound  ;  to  confine  ; 
to  limit ;  to  restrain  ;  hence,  to  restrict  to  a  scant  allowance. 

She  stints  them  in  their  meals.  Law. 

3-  To  assign  a  certain  (i.  e.,  a  limited)  task  to  (a  person)  ; 
to  allot  a  stint  to  ;  to  stent. 

4.  To  serve  (a  mare)  successfully ;  to  get  (a  mare)  with 
foal ;  —  usually  with  to;  as,  stinted  to  a  thoroughbred. 
Stint,  v.  i.  1.  To  stop  ;  cease  ;  stay  ;  desist.  Obs.  or  Archaic. 
2.  To  be  sparing  or  frugal ;  as,  to  stint  in  one’s  expenses. 
Stint,  n.  Also  stent.  [See  stint,  v.  /.]  1.  Cessation; 

stoppage  ;  delay  ;  a  stopping.  Obs. 


as,  to  spend  without  stint. 

God  has  wrote  upon  no  created  thing  the  utmost  stint  of  his 


Btim'u-la  tor  (-Uni'fi-la  t?r),  n. 
[L.  :  cf.  F.  stimulateur.]  One 
that  stimulates. 

stlm'u-la  tress  (s  t  Y  m'fl-l  fl'- 
trrs),  ».  A  stimulatrix. 
stim  u-la'trix  ( -1  a't  r  Y  k  b),  n. 
[L.  ]  A  female  stimulator. 
stlm'u-11.  n.,  L.  pi.  of  stimulus. 
Btim'u-lism  (-lYz’m),  n.  a  The 
medical  theorv  that  regarded 
life  as  dependent  on  stimula¬ 
tion.  and  disease  as  due  to  ex¬ 
cess  or  deficiency  of  stimulation, 
b  The  treatment  of  disease  by 
alcoholic  stimulants, 
sttm'u-lose  (-15s),  a.  [Cf.  L.  sti- 
mulosus  stimulative.)  Bot.  fir 
Zool.  Having  stinging  hairs. 

Bti'my  (stY'mY).  Var.  of  stymie. 
Btlnch-  +  STANCH. 


stinche.  d* stench,  [of  styan, 
stine  (stTn).  Scot.  &  dial.  Eng 
sting  (sting),  n.  [AS.  steng 
Scot,  a  A  pole  or  pike.  Obs.  b  A 
post  or  shaft:  a  mast.  —  sting 
and  ling,  a  Wholly,  b  By  force, 
sting'a-ree'  (stYng^d-rS';  stYng'- 
d-re),  n.  [Cf  STINO  ray.)  A 
stingray.  [sting  moth.  I 

sting  bladder.  The  larva  of  the  | 
sting'er,  n.  =  sting,  a  pike  or 
pole.  Obs.  Scot.  [stingy.  I 
etin'gi-ly  (stYn'jY-lY),  adv.  of| 
S' 


Btin'gi-ness,  n. 

stinging  ly,  adv.  of  stinging. 
Btin7gle(dt«/.  stYp'g’l,  stYng'’l), 

n  <5tin.T  /  „  ....  l.'.. .. 


Sting.  Obs.  or  Vial.  Eng 

sting'less,  a.  Having  no  6ting. 
stingless  nettle.  =  richwekds 
Btin'go  (s  t  Y  i)'g 5),  n.  [Fron 


sting.)  Sharp  or  strong  liquor,  I 
esp.  ale  or  beer.  O/d  Sfang. 
sting'tail7,  n.  A  sting  ray. 
sting  winkle.  A  spinose  marine 
univalve  of  the  genus  Mur  ex. 
stink'ard  (stYpk'drd),  n.  [stmk 
+  - ard .]  1.  One  that  stinks  ; 
specif.,  a  mean,  paltry  fellow. 
Rare  or  Scot,  (f  Dial.  Eng. 

2.  The  teledu. 

stink 'ard-ly,  a.  Mean.  Obs. 
stink 'ber-ry,  n.  The  yellow 
buckthorn.  U.  S. 
atink'bird',  n.  The  hoaetzin. 
stink  brand.  Stinking  smut, 
stink  fly.  SeeCHRYSOPA. 
stink  grass.  An  ill-scented  Eu¬ 
ropean  grass  ( Eragrostis  major), 
naturalized  in  the  United  States, 
stink 'ing-ly,  adv.  of  stinking. 


power. 


South. 


Stipa  ( S .  viridula). 


stink'ing-ness.  n.  See -ness. 
stink  shad.  A  gizzard  shad. 

Local,  r.  S. 

stink  turtle.  The  musk  turtle 
etink'wort'  (stYijk'wfirt'),  n. 
A  fetid  European  asteraceous 
plant  ( Inula  graveolens),  natu¬ 
ralized  as  a  weed  in  Australia. 
Btint'ance  (stYn'tdns),  n.  Re¬ 
straint  ;  stoppage.  Obs. 
stint'er,  n.  One  thatstints.  [pr. I 
Btint'ing-ly,  adv.  of  stinting,  p.  | 
stint'le8s,  a.  See  -less. 
stint'y,  a.  Limited  ;  also,  nig¬ 
gardly.  Rare. 

sti-pa'tion  (s  t  Y-p  5's  h  u  n),  n 
[Cf.  L.  stipatus,  p.  p.,  surround 
ed,  stipatio  a  crowd.)  Act  of 
guarding  or  surrounding.  Obs , 
stipe  (  step).  Obs.  or  dial.  Eng. 


3.  Quantity  or  task  assigned  ;  proportion  allotted  ;  esp.,  a 
definite  task  prescribed  ;  as,  his  stint  is  to  milk  the  cows. 
Stint'ed,  pret.  d-  p.  p.  of  stint.  Specif.  :  p.  a.  Restricted  ; 
scanty ;  scrimped  ;  as,  stinted  benevolences. 

—  stint'ed  ly,  adv.  —  stint'ed  ness,  n. 

Sti'pa  (8ti'pd),  n.  [Cf.  L.  stipa,  also  stupa ,  the  coarse 
part  of  flax,  tow  ;  —  prob.  from  the 
flaxlike  appearance  of  the  awns;  or 
cf.  L.  stipula  spear  of  grass.]  Bot. 

A  large,  widely  distributed  genus  of 
grasses  with  a  one-flowered  spikelet, 
the  flowering  glume  terminating  in 
a  long  twisted  or  bent  awn.  The 
species  are  called  feather  grass  and 
bunch  grass.  Some  are  valuable  for 
forage  ;  others,  as  S.  pennata,  are 
ornamental  in  cultivation.  S.tenacis- 
sima  is  esparto.  See  also  silk  grass  a, 

PORCUPINE  GRASS  a,  SLEEPY  GRASS. 

Stipe  (stlp),  n.  [L.  stipes  a  stock, 
post,  branch  :  cf.  F.  stipe.']  1.  Bot. 

A  short  stalk  or  support ;  as  :  a  In  1 
mycology,  the  stem  supporting  the  | 
cap  or  pileus.  b  In  certain  frondose  ( 
algae,  the  stemlike  part  of  the  thal-  ’ 
lus.  c  In  ferns,  the  petiole  of  the 
frond ;  also,  the  woody  caudex  of  a  | 
tree  fern,  d  In  seed  plants,  a  stalk¬ 
like  prolongation  of  the  torus  be¬ 
neath  the  ovary.  Cf.  gynophore,  1 ; 

ANTHOPHORE, CARPOPHORE,  GYNOBASE. 

2.  Zool.  A  stipes. 

Sti'pel  (8tl'pgl),  n.  [See  stipule.] 

Bot.  The  stipule  of  a  leaflet. 

Sti-pel'late  (sti-pgl'at ;  sti'pcl-at),  a.  Bot.  Having  stipels. 
sti'pend  (sti'pgnd),  n.  [L.  slipendium  ;  slips ,  gen.  s tipis,  a 
gift,  donation,  given  in  small  coin  -f"  pendere  to  weigh  or 
pay  out.]  1.  Settled  pay  or  compensation  for  services, 
whether  paid  daily,  monthly,  or  annually. 

2.  In  Scotland,  the  compensation  provided  fora  clergyman, 
esp.  for  a  parochial  minister  of  the  Church  of  Scotland. 

3.  One  who  receives  a  stipend,  or  regular  pay.  Obs. 

Syn.  — See  wages. 

Sti'pend,  v.  t.  1.  To  pay;  reward.  Obs. 

2.  To  pay  by  settled  wages ;  to  furnish  with  a  stipend.  Rare. 
Sti-pen'di-a'ri-an  (sti-pSn'dT-a'rT-Sn  ;  115),  a.  Stipendiary  ; 
hence,  mercenary. 

Sti-pen'di-a-ry  (stl-pSn'dT-a-rT),  a.  [L.  stipendiarius :  cf. 
F.  stipendiaire.)  1.  Receiving  wages  or  salary  ;  perform¬ 
ing  services  for  a  stated  price  or  compensation. 

2.  Rendering  tribute  or  taxes,  as  in  money  or  services, 
stipendiary  estate,  Feudal  Law,  a  beneficium.  —  s.  magistrate, 
Eng.  Law,  a  special  salaried  magistratet  or  justice  of  the 
peace,  appointed  under  statutory  provisions. 
Sti-pen'di-a-ry,  n.  ;  pi.  -ries  (-rTz).  1.  One  who  receives 

a  stipend  ;  specif.,  Eng.,  a  stipendiary  magistrate. 

2.  A  tribute-paying  or  tax-paying  estate  or  tenant. 

3.  Rom.  Hist.  A  province  that  paid  tribute  rather  than  a 
tax,  such  being  counted  as  belonging  esp.  to  the  emperor. 

Sti'pes  (8ti'pez),  n.  ;  pi.  stipites  (stlp'T-tez).  [L.,  a  stock.] 
Zool.  A  stalk,  stem,  or  peduncle;  as  :  a  The  second  basal 
segment  of  a  maxilla  of  an  insect  or  crustacean,  b  The 
second,  or  rarely  the  first,  basal  segment  of  the  mandible 
of  a  myriapod,  c  Either  of  the  two  (inner  and  outer)  plate¬ 
like  pieces  which  form  the  major  portion  of  the  deutomala 
of  a  myriapod,  d  An  eyestalk. 

stip'i-tate  (sttp'T-tat),  a.  [NL.  stipitatus ,  fr.  L.  stipes.  See 
stipe.]  Bot.  Having,  or  borne  on,  a  stipe,  as  a  pod. 
Stip'ple  (stTp'’l),  v.  t.  ;  stip'pled  (-’Id) ;  stip'pling  (-ling). 
[D.  stippelen  to  make  points,  to  spot,  dot,  fr.  stippel,  dim. 
of  slip  a  dot,  spot.]  1.  To  engrave  by  means  of  dots,  in 
distinction  from  engraving  in  lines. 

2  To  render  in  paint,  ink,  etc.,  by  small,  short  touches 
which  together  produce  an  even  or  softly  graded  shadow. 
Hence,  to  apply  (paint,  etc.)  by  repeated  small  touches, 
stip'ple  (stTp/’l)  )  n.  In  the  graphic  arts,  any  mode  of  ex- 
Stip'pling  (-ling)  )  ecution  by  which  gradation  of  light 
and  shade  is  produced  by  separate  touches,  whether  of 
small  points,  of  larger  dots,  or  of  still  longer  strokes;  also, 
the  effect  so  produced.  Stipple  may  show  every  separate 
point  or  touch,  as  in  prints  from  a  stipple  plate,  or  may  re¬ 
semble  a  mosaic  in  which  the  touches  tend  to  run  together, 
as  in  stippling  in  strokes  from  a  brush  filled  with  color. 
Stip'U-lar  (stTp'u-ldr),  a.  [Cf.  F.  stipulaire.  See  stipule.] 
Like,  pert,  to,  or  provided  with,  stipules ;  growing  on  or 
like  stipules  ;  as,  stipular  glands,  tendrils,  etc. 

Stlp'U-late  (-lat),  a.  Bot.  Furnished  with  stipules. 
Stip'U-late  (-lat),  v.  i.;  -lat'ed  (-lat'gd);  -lat'ing  (-lat'Tng). 
[L.  stipulatus ,  p.  p.  of  stipulari  to  stipulate,  fr.  OL.  stipu* 
lus  firm,  fast :  prob.  akin  to  L.  stipes  a  post,  and  E.  stiff. 
Cf.  stiff  ]  To  make  an  agreement  or  covenant  with  any 
person  or  company  to  do  or  forbear  anything  ;  to  bargain  ; 
contract ;  as,  he  stipulated  with  the  plaintiff. 

Stip'U-late,  V.  t.  To  arrange  definitely,  as  an  agreement  or 
covenant ;  to  specify  (something)  as  being  a  term  or  condi¬ 
tion  of  an  agreement ;  as,  he  stipulated  payments  in  gold. 
Stlp  U-la'tion  (-la'8hwn),  n.  [L.  stipulatio :  cf.  F.  stipula¬ 
tion.]  1.  Act  of  stipulating ;  a  contracting  or  agreeing, 
or  that  which  is  stipulated,  or  agreed  upon  ;  agreement ; 
covenant ;  contract ;  also,  any  article,  item,  or  condition, 
in  an  agreement ;  as,  stipulations  to  furnish  troops. 


var.  of  steep. 
stipe,  n.  Stipend.  Oh*. 
sti-pen'di-al  (stT-pgn'dY-dl),  a. 
Pert,  to  a  stipend.  Rare. 
sti-pen'dl-ate.  v.  t.  [L  stipen- 
diatus,  p.  p.  of  stipendiary  to 
receive  pay.)  Stipend  R.  [Ota.l 
sti-pen'di-ous,  a.  Stipendiary.  | 
8trpend-le88,  a.  See  -less.  * 
8ti'per,  n.  [AS.  stipere .]  Sup¬ 
port  ;  prop.  Obs 
Bti'pi-form  (s  tl'pY-f  6  r  m),  a. 
[stipe  -f  -form.]  Zool  Resem¬ 
bling  a  stipe  or  stipes;  stalklike. 
Btip 'i-ti-fornU  ( stYp'Y-tY-f OrnU ), 
a.  [stipes  4-  -form.]  Stipiforni. 
Stipq-tu'rus  (-tQ'rws),  n.  [NL.; 
L.  stipes,  stipitis,  stock  -f  Gr. 
ovpa.  tail.]  The  genus  consist¬ 


ing  of  the  Australian  emu  wrens. 
—  stip'i-ture  ( stYp'r-tflr),  n. 
stipmoder.  _+  stepmother. 

sti'po  (ste'pS),  n. ;  pi.  stipi 
(-pe).  [It.]  A  kind  of  cabinet, 
usually  withcolumns  and  pietra- 
dura  medallions, 
stip'o-ne,  7?.  A  sweet  Bummer 
beverage  in  vogue  in  London  in 
the  17th  century.  Obs. 
stlpsire.  j*  STEPSIRE. 
atip'tic.  Var  of  styptic. 
stipul.  STEEPLE, 
stip'u-la  (stYp'tl-ld),  n. ;  L.  pi. 
-l„«  (-le).  [L.,  6talk.)  Stipule. 
Btip'u-la'ceoua  (-la'shue),  stip'- 
u-la-ry  (stlp'O-ltt-rY),  a.  Sfip- 
nlar. 

stlp  u-la'ti  o  (-li'shY-5  ;  -Bh5), 
n.  [L.)  A  stipulation. 


ale,  senate,  cSre,  ft  in,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofd  ;  eve,  Svent,  find,  reefint,  maker ;  ice,  iU ;  old,  6bey,  orb,  6dd,  sSft,  connect ;  use,  unite,  urn,  up,  circus,  menu  ; 

1)  Foreign  Word.  Obsolete  Variant  of.  +  combined  with.  =  equals. 
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STOCK 


2  Law.  Specif. :  a  An  agreement  between  attorneys  re¬ 
specting  the  conduct  of  legal  proceedings,  b  A  bond  or 
undertaking  taken  in  admiralty  courts,  c  Rom.  Law. 
Orig.,  a  solemn  form  by  which  a  promisor  could  make  his 
promise  binding  upon  himself,  consisting  in  formal  ques¬ 
tions  and  answers  ;  also,  the  contract  itself.  Later,  a  prom¬ 
ise  made  by  any  of  various  forms,  or  set  out  in  writing  as 
being  a  stipulation  ;  still  later,  any  promise  which  was 
clearly  intended  by  the  parties  to  be  binding. 

Syn.  —  Agreement,  covenant,  engagement.  See  contract. 

Stlp'U-la  tor  (stlp'u-la'ter),  n.  [L.]  One  who  stipulates. 

Stip'ule  (-ul),  7i.  [L.  stipula  a  stalk,  stem,  straw  :  cf.  F. 

stipule .  Cf.  stubble.]  1.  Bot.  a  One  of  the  pair  of  ap¬ 
pendages  borne  at  the 
base  of  the  leaf  in  many 
plants.  They  may  be  fo- 
liaceous  or  membrana¬ 
ceous,  varying  greatly  in 
shape  and  size  ;  they  may 
be  free  or  exhibit  various 
degrees  of  adnation  to 
the  stem  and  petiole  or 
to  each  other  ;  in  some 
plants  they  become  mod¬ 
ified  to  spines  or  tendrils; 

in  others,  as  the  pansy,  l _ v _ _  _ *«,**«.— 

all  the  functions  of  leaves.  When  completely  united  and 
sheathing  the  stem  they  are  known  as  ocrese.  b  In  Chara- 
ceae,  one  of  the  unicellular  tubes  borne  on  both  sides  of  the 
leaf  structures,  c  In  mosses,  a  paraphyllum. 

2.  A  newly  sprouted  feather  ;  a  pinfeather.  Rare. 

Stir  (stGr),  v.  t.  ;  stirred  (stflrd) ;  stir'ring.  [ME.  stir - 
en,  steren,  sturen ,  A.S.  styrian  ;  akin  to  D.  storen  to  disturb, 
G.  storen ,  OHG.  stdren  to  scatter,  destroy,  and  perh.  to  E. 
storm. ]  1.  To  change  the  place  of  in  any  manner  ;  to  move  ; 
as,  he  could  not  stir  hand  or  foot. 

2.  To  impart  movement  to :  a  To  disturb  the  relative 
position  of  the  particles  of,  as  of  a  fluid  or  semifluid  mass, 
by  passing  something  through  it,  esp.  with  a  continued 
more  or  less  circular  movement ;  as,  to  stir  an  omelet  ; 
nence,  more  broadly,  to  agitate  ;  disturb. 

My  mind  is  troubled,  like  a  fountain  stirr'd.  Shak. 
b  To  move  vigorously  or  briskly  ;  to  bestir; —  usually  reflex¬ 
ive.  C  To  brandish,  as  a  weapon.  Obs.  d  To  plow  slightly, 
esp.  a  second  time  across  existing  furrows.  Obs.  or  Scot. 
<i-  Dial.  Eng. 

3.  To  rous* ;  specif.  :  a  To  excite,  or  incite  ;  inflame  ; 
stimulate;  as,  eloquence  stirs  men’s  souls  ;  the  news  stirred 
them  to  revolt,  b  To  awaken  or  start  up,  as  from  inac¬ 
tivity  or  sleep ;  hence,  to  bring  into  notice  or  debate  ;  to 
agitate  ;  moot. 

Stir  not  questions  of  jurisdiction  Bacon. 

Syn.  — Move,  incite,  awaken,  rouse,  animate,  stimulate, 
provoke.  See  excite. 

to  stir  up.  a  To  cause  to  rise  up  or  to  disturb  by  stirring  ; 
as,  to  stir  up  mud.  b  To  arouse  ;  incite  ;  inflame  ;  as,  to 
stir  up  sedition ;  to  stir  up  men  to  protest. 

Stir,  v.  i.  1.  To  move  ;  to  change  one’s  position. 

I  had  not  power  to  stir  or  strive.  Byron. 

2.  To  be  in  motion  ;  specif.  :  a  To  be  active  or  busy. 

The  friends  of  the  unfortunate  exile,  far  from  resenting  his  un¬ 
just  suspicions,  were  stirring  anxiously  in  his  behalf.  Merivale. 
b  To  be  roused  ;  to  be  in  a  state  of  agitation,  disturbance, 
or  excitement.  Archaic,  c  To  prance.  Obs. 

3-  To  rise,  or  be  up,  in  the  morning.  Colloq.  Shak. 

4.  To  become  the  object  of  notice  ;  to  be  current. 

To  talk  freely  upon  everything  that  stirs.  I.  Watts . 

5.  To  stir  something ;  also,  to' be  stirred  ;  as,  the  starch 
paste  stirs  easily.  See  stir,  v.  2  a 

StiTr  n.  1.  Act  or  result  of  stirring  ;  state  of  being  stirred; 
agitation;  activity  ;  bustle  ;  movement. 

Why  all  these  words,  this  clamor,  and  this  stir  f  Denham. 

2.  Specif. :  a  Public  disturbance ;  tumultuous  and  sedi¬ 
tious  disorder.  “ Stirs  raised  by  his  unnatural  sons  in 
England.”  Sir  J.  Davies,  b  Strife  ;  battle.  Obs.  c  Agi¬ 
tation  of  thoughts ;  conflicting  passions  ;  emotion. 

3.  A  movement  transmitted  to  something  ;  a  jog  ;  a  poke  ; 
a  slight  stirring  ;  as  to  give  the  embers  a  stir. 

4.  A  prison.  Thieves'  Slang ,  Chiefly  Eng. 

Syn.  —  Hurry,  flurry,  pother,  to-do.  —  Stir,  bustle,  fuss, 
ado.  Stir  suggests  brisk  movement  or  activity  ;  bustle 
adds  the  implication  of  a  noisy,  obtrusive,  or  self-impor¬ 
tant  display  of  energy  ;  fuss  implies  flurry  or  fidgety  agi¬ 
tation  or  endeavor  ;  ado  occurs  chiefly  in  certain  idiomat¬ 
ic  phrases;  as,  “  I  hear  a  busy  stir  of  men  about  the  streets  ” 
(Shelley) ;  The  quality  of  human  life  does  not  consist  in 
bustle  or  activity,  but  in  stillness  ”  ( Jowett ) ;  “  God  never 
takes  needless  trouble.  It  is  onlv  foolish  little  men  .  .  . 
that  are  fond  of  fusses ”  (Lowell) ;  “Much  Ado  about 
Nothing”  (Shak.).  See  confusion. 

Stir'a-bout'  (stflr'a-bout/),  n.  A  porridge  of  oatmeal  or 
corn  meal  boiled  in  water  and  stirred,  or  of  oatmeal  and 
dripping  mixed  and  stirred  in  a  pan  ;  a  hasty  pudding. 

Stirling’s  cy  cle  (stfir'ITngz).  [After  Robert  Stirling 
(1790-1878),  Scottish  engineer.]  Thermodyn.  A  cycle  for  an 
air  engine  using  a  regenerator,  having  for  its  indicator  dia¬ 
gram  two  isothermals  and  two  lines  of  constant  volume. 
Hence :  Stirling  engine. 

Stirps  (stfirps),  n.  ;  pi.  stirpes  (stQr'pez).  [L.,  stem,  stock.] 

1.  Stock;  race;  family.  Hence,  Law,  the  person  from 
whom  a  family  is  descended. 


a  Stipule  of  the  Common  Pea. 

hp V  am  vprv  lariro  on^  r\apf a. m 


2.  Biol.  The  total  of  the  organic  units  which  are  found  in, 
and  determine  the  development  of,  a  fertilized  egg.  Some 
of  these  pass  to  and  determine  the  development  of  the 
body  cells,  others  remain  in  the  sexual  cells.  Gallon. 
Stir'ring  (stllr'Tng),  p.pr.  of  stir.  Hence:  p.a.  a  Putting 
in  motion,  or  being  in  motion  ;  active  ;  lively  ;  bustling. 

A  more  stirring  and  intellectual  age.  Southey. 

b  Rousing;  inspiring  ;  as,  a. stirring  song,  c  Fickle.  Obs. 
Syn.  —  Animating,  stimulating,  quickening,  exciting. 
Stir'ring,  rb.  n.  of  stir.  Hence  :  n.  a  Act  of  one  that 
stirs,  b  Impulse;  incitement,  c  Uproar ;  tumult.  Obs. 
d  A  second  plowing.  Obs.  or  Scot,  &  Dial.  Eng. 

Stlr'rup  (stir'ftp  ;  stur'wp  ;  277),  n.  [ME.  stirop ,  AS.  slig- 
rap  ;  stigan  to  mount,  ascend  -{-  rap  a  rope;  akin  to  G. 
stegreif  a  stirrup.  See  sty,  v.  i. ;  rope.]  1.  A  kind  of 
ring  or  bent  piece  of  metal,  wood,  leather,  or  the  like, 
horizontal  in  one  part  for  receiving  the  foot  of  a  rider,  and 
attached  by  a  strap  to  the  saddle,  used  to  aid  in  mounting 
and  as  a  support  while  riding. 

2.  Any  piece  resembling  or  likened  to  a  stirrup  (sense  1) ; 
specif.,  Carp.  <tr  Mach.,  such  a  piece  used  as  a  support, 
clamp,  etc.  Cf.  bridle  iron  ;  hanger,  3e^  Illust. 

3.  Xaut.  A  rope  secured  to  a  yard,  with  a  thimble  in  its 
lower  end  for  supporting  a  footrope. 

4.  A  shoemaker’s  strap  to  hold  the  last  on  the  knee.  Dial. 
stirrup  bone.  Anat.  The  stapes. 

Stirrup  cup.  A  cup  of  wine  or  the  like  taken  by  a  rider 
about  to  depart ;  hence,  a  farewell  cup  ;  a  parting  glass. 
Stitch  (stTch),  7i.  [Cf.  ME.  sticche,stecche ,  stucche ,  a  piece, 
AS.  stycce  a  piece,  a  short  while.  Cf.  stock  of  wood.] 
Any  space  passed  over  ;  distance  ;  a  stretch  ;  also,  a  space 
of  time.  Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 

You  have  gone  a  good  stitch ,  Bunyan. 

Stitch  (stTch),  n.  [ME.  stiche ,  AS.  stice  a  pricking,  akin 
to  stician  to  prick.  See  stick,  v.  /.]  1.  A  local  sharp  and 

sudden  pain  ;  an  acute  pain,  like  the  piercing  of  a  needle  ; 
a  spasmodic  pain,  generally  brief,  esp.  in  the  intercostal 
muscles  ;  as,  a  stitch  in  the  side. 

2.  A  contortion  ;  a  twist  of  the  face  ;  a  grimace.  Obs. 

3.  In  hand  sewing,  a  single  pass  of  a  needle,  or  the  loop 
or  turn  of  the  thread  thus  made  and  left  in  the  fabric ; 
in  machine  sewing,  a  single  complete  motion  of  a  needle 
and  shuttle  carrying  the  thread  through  the  fabric,  or  the 
loop  or  interlocked  thread  resulting. 

4.  A  single  turn  of  the  thread  round  the  needle  or  other 


6.  Bookbinding.  The  fastening  of  leaves,  esp.  those  of 
pamphlets,  with  thread  or  wire  drawn  by  hand  or  machine 
through  previously  pierced  holes  ;  as  :  double  stitch,  where  two 
loops  of  a  single  thread  are  lastened  in  the  center  of  the  fold  ; 
machine  stitch,  where  a  regular  lock  stitch  is  made  ;  saddleback 
stitch,  where  the  center  of  the  fold  is  placed  across  the  saddle  in 
the  machine,  and  wire  staples  are  driven  through  and  clinched 
on  the  inside  ;  side  stitch,  where  the  thread  or  wire  is  stitched 
through  the  side  of  the  fold  ;  single  stitch,  where  a  single  loop 
is  drawn  through  the  center  and  tied  ;  wire  stitch,  in  which  sta¬ 
ples  are  made,  inserted,  and  clinched  by  a  machine  from  a  con¬ 
tinuous  piece  of  wire,  as  in  the  saddleback  stitch. 

7  Any  least  part,  or  very  small  part,  of  a  fabric  or  dress  ; 
as,  to  wet  every  stitch  of  one’s  clothes.  Colloq. 

3.  Agric.  A  narrow  ridge  of  land  ;  a  ridge  between  furrows, 
stitch,  v.  t.  ;  stitched  (sticht) ;  stitch'ing.  1.  To  form 
stitches  in  ;  esp.,  to  sew  in  such  a  manner  as  to  show  on 
the  surface  a  continuous  line  of  stitches  ;  to  ornament  with 
stitches ;  as,  to  stitch  a  shirt  bosom. 

2  To  sew,  or  unite  together  by  stitches.  Specif.,  Book¬ 
binding,  to  fasten  together  (the  sections)  by  passing  the 
thread  or  wire  through  all  the  sections  at  once; — dis¬ 
tinguished  from  sew  (def.  2  c). 

3.  Agric.  To  form  (land)  into  ridges, 
to  stitch  up,  to  mend  or  unite  with  a  needle  and  thread  ;  as, 
to  stitch  up  a  rent,  a  garment,  an  artery, 
stitch,  r.  i.  To  practice  stitching,  or  needlework  ;  to  sew. 
Stitch'bird'  (-btirdO,  n.  A  honey  eater  ( Notiomystis ,  syn. 
Pogonornis,  cincta)  formerly  common  on  North  Island, New 
Zealand,  but  now  nearly  extinct.  The  male  had  black, 
yellow,  and  white  plumage.  So  called  from  its  note. 
Stitch'er-y  (-er-T),  n.  Needlework.  Shak. 

Stitch'ing,  p.  pr.  tt*  vb.  n.  of  stitch.  Hence  :  n.  Act  of 
one  who  stitches,  or  work  done  by  stitching  ;  sewing,  esp. 
when  a  continuous  line  of  stitches  is  shown  on  the  surface  ; 
stitches  collectively,  esp.  ornamental  stitches. 

Stith'y  (8tTth'T  ;  8tTth'T  ;  277),  n. ;  pi.  stithies  (-Tz).  [From 
earlier  stith,  fr.  Scand. ;  cf.  Icel.  steSi  an  anvil,  akin  to 
staSr  place.  See  stead.]  1.  An  anvil. 

2.  A  smith’s  shop  ;  a  smithy  ;  a  smithery ;  a  forge. 


Stith'y  (stifcfe'T),  v.  t.  ;  stith'ied  (-Td) ;  stith'y-ing.  To 
forge  on  an  anvil.  “The  forge  that  stithied  Mars  his 
helm.”  Shak. 

Sti'ver  (sti'ver),  n.  [D.  stuiver .]  A  Dutch  coin,  and 
money  of  account,  the  present  value  of  which  is  about  two 
cents,  or  one  penny  (Id.)  ;  hence,  a  thing  of  little  worth. 
Stiz  o  lo'bi  um  (stTz'6-lo'bT-Mm),  n.  [NL.  ;  Gr.  ari^eiv 
to  puncture  -j-  Ab/3ioi/,  dim.  of  Ao/3os  lobe.]  Bot.  A  genus 
of  tropical  climbing  fabaceous  herbs  having  clusters  of 
purple  or  yellow  flowers  with  the  wings  of  the  corolla  ex¬ 
tending  beyond  the  banner.  The  pods  are  beset  with  sting¬ 
ing  hairs.  S.  pruriens  is  the  cowliage ;  S.  giganteum  is 
the  oxeye  bean  ;  both  are  also  called  horse-eye  bean. 

Sto'a  (sto'd),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  crrod.  See  Stoic.]  Gr. 
Arch.  A  portico,  usually  long,  walled  at  the  back,  and  with 
a  front  colonnade  opening  on  a  public  place,  designed  to 
afford  a  sheltered  promenade  or  meeting  place. 

Stoat  (stot),  72.  [ME.  slot  a  stoat,  horse,  bullock  ;  perh. 
originally  only  of  male  animals,  and  akin  to  D.  stooten  to 
push,  E.  stutter ;  cf.  Icel.  stutr  a  bull,  Sw.  stut  a  bullock. 
Cf.  stot.]  The  common  European  ermine,  esp.  when  in 
the  brown  summer  coat.  Sometimes,  any  of  certain  allied 
species  or,  broadly,  any  ermine  or  weasel, 
sto-chas'tlc  (sto-kSs'tTk),  a.  [Gr.  aTo\aariKo ?,  fr.  aro- 
XageaOm  to  aim,  to  guess,  fr.  <tt6\o ?  mark  or  aim.]  Con¬ 
jectural  ;  given  to,  or  skillful  in,  conjecturing.  Now  R. 

Stock  (stbk),  7i.  [AS.  stocc  a  stock,  trunk,  stick  ;  akin  to 
D.  stok ,  G.  stock ,  OHG.  stoc,  Icel.  stokkr,  Sw.  stock,  Dan. 
stok,  and  AS.  stycce  a  piece  ;  cf.  Skr.  tuj  to  urge,  thrust. 
Cf.  stoker,  stucco,  tuck  a  rapier.]  1.  a  A  wooden  post 
or  stake;  a  stump ;  log.  b  A  block  of  wood,  or  Rare,  of 
stone,  c  Hence,  something  without  consciousness  or  life. 

All  our  fathers  worshiped  stocks  and  stones.  Milton . 

2.  A  person  who  is  dull,  stupid,  or  lifeless  like  a  block. 

Let ’s  be  no  stoics  nor  no  stocks.  Shak. 

3.  That  which  serves  for  firm  support,  as  a  pillar  or  post ; 
the  principal  supporting  or  holding  part ;  the  part  in  which 
others  are  inserted,  or  to  which  they  are  attached  ;  specif.  : 
a  Portable  Firearms.  The  wood  part  to  which  the  barrel 
and  other  parts  are  assembled  and  which  gives  the  stiff¬ 
ness  and  shape  necessary  for  use.  For  military  rifles  it  is 
preferably  in  one  piece,  but  occasionally  is  divided  into  the 
buttstock  and  the  tip,  or  fore,  stock,  b  Field  Gun  Car¬ 
riages.  The  long  beam  of  general  rectangular  shape  which 
forms  the  basis  of  the  carriage  body,  being  securely  fas¬ 
tened  to  the  axletree.  It  forms  the  connection  with  the 
limber  in  traveling,  and  in  firing  affords  the  necessary  third 
point  of  support.  In  modern  field  gun  carriages  it  is 
called  the  trail,  c  Rapid-fire  Guns.  The  connecting  arm 
between  the  slide  and  the  shoulder  piece.  Called  also 
shoulder  bar.  d  The  handle  or  contrivance  by  which  bits 
are  held  in  boring  ;  a  bitstock  ;  a  brace,  e  Joinery.  The 
block  of  wood  or  metal  frame  which  constitutes  the  body 
of  a  plane,  and  in  which  the  plane  iron  is  fitted ;  a  plane 
stock,  f  Naut.  (1)  The  wooden  or  Iron  crosspiece  whose 
function  is  to  cant  the  anchor  so  that  one  of  the  flukes 
may  enter  the  ground.  See  anchor,  1  &  Illust.  (2)  The 
narrow  part  of  a  rudder  above  the  blade,  g  The  support 
of  the  block  in  which  the  anvil  is  fixed,  or  of  the  anvil  itself, 
h  Mech.  A  holder  for  a  threaded  die  (esp.  any  of  a  grad¬ 
uated  set  of  dies)  for  cutting 
screw  threads  on  bolts, etc.,  usu¬ 
ally  having  a 

pair  of  rel-  (  - _ 

atively  long 
handles.  1 

The  wooden  or  iron  frame  of  a 
plow,  to  which  the  handles, share, 
colter,  moldboard,  and  landside 
are  secured.  J  The  frame  bearing 
the  moving  parts  of  a  spinning 
wheel,  k  A  post  bearing  a  holy- 
water  vessel ;  hence  (Obs.  or  R.), 
the  vessel. 

4.  The  main  stem  of  a  plant ;  the 
trunk  of  a  tree. 

5-  Hort.  The  stem  or  plant  in  which  a  graft  is  inserted ; 
also,  any  plant  from  which  slips  or  cuttings  are  taken. 

6.  a  The  original  progenitor;  the  original,  as  a  man,  a  race, 
or  a  language,  from  which  others  have  descended  or  have 
been  derived,  b  The  race  or  line  of  a  family  ;  the  pro¬ 
genitor  of  a  family  and  his  direct  descendants ;  line  of 
descent;  lineage;  family,  c  A  strain,  race,  or  group  of 
genetically  closely  related  individuals  in  a  breed  or  species. 

7-  Zool.  A  compound  organism  ;  an  aggregate  or  colony 
of  connected  zooids  or  individuals.  In  a  broader  sense, 
the  individuals  which  have  been  asexually  produced  (as 
by  budding)  from  a  sexually  produced  individual,  and 
therefore  trace  their  ancestry  back  to  one  egg  or  seed. 

8-  pi.  A  frame  of  timber,  with  holes  in  which  formerly 
the  feet,  or  the  feet  and  hands,  of  offenders  were  confined, 
commonly  in  a  public  place,  by  way  of  punishment.  CL 
pillory.  “  He  shall  rest  in  my  stocks. ”  Piers  Plowman. 

9.  pi.  The  frame  or  timbers  on  which  a  ship  rests  while 
building  ;  hence,  on  the  stocks,  in  preparation  ;  under  con¬ 
struction  ;  as,  the  dramatist  has  a  play  on  the  stocks. 

10.  pi.  A  frame  in  which  an  animal,  as  a  horse  or  cow, 
may  be  slung  or  otherwise  secured,  as  for  shoeing. 


Screw  Stock  ;  2  Dies  for 
the  same. 


stip'u-la'tion  (-shun),  n.  [See 
stipule.]  Bot.  The  situation, 
arrangement,  or  structure  of  the 
stipules.  Rare.  [Stipulate.  I 
stip'uled  (stYp'Uld),  a.  Bot.  \ 
stip'u-lif'er  ous  (stYp'fl-lYf'Sr- 
us),  a.  [stipide  -I-  -ferous.)  Bear¬ 
ing  or  producing  stipules 
etip'u  11-form' (stIp'fi-lT-f5rm/), 
a.  I stipule  +  -form.]  Having 
the  form  of  a  stipule, 
stir  (st?r),  ti.  Sir.  Scot. 

Btlrd-  Stirred.  Ref.  Sp. 
stire.  *1*  steer,  to  direct. 

Btir'i  at  ed  ( snr'T-at'gd),  a.  [L. 
stiria  an  icicle.]  Adorned  with 
pendants  like  icicles  Obs. 
stir'i-ous  (stYr'Y-ws),  a.  [L. 
stiria  an  icicle.]  Of  the  nature 
of,  or  resembling,  icicles.  Obs. 
Btlrk.  -f  STRIKE 
Btirk  (slSrk  ;  stOk),  «.  (AS. 
styric ,  stire,  a  young  bull  or 
heifer ;  akin  to  G.  starke  a 
young  cow  that  has  not  had  a 
calf,  and  prob.  to  E.  sterile.] 
Obs.  or  Scot.  tf  Dial.  Eng.  a  A 


bullock  or  heifer  in  the  second 
year,  b  A  coarse,  stupid  person, 
stirke,  n.  [Cf.  AS.  strica  a 
stroke  of  a  pen.]  A  stroke  in 
writing  ;  a  dagger.  Obs. 
stir'less  (stflr'lgs),  a.  Motion¬ 
less.  —  stir'less-ly.  adv, 
stir'ling  Ohs.  or  Scot,  of  star- 
lino. 

atirne.  f  stern 
Btlrop.  -r  stirrup. 
stirp  (etfirp),  n.  [L.  stirps,  stir- 
pis.)  Stirps.  Obs.  or  R. 
stir 'pi  cul' ture  (stQr'pY-kiiP- 
tQr),  72.  [L.  stirps ,  stirpis ,  stem, 
stock  -4-  cultura  culture.]  The 
breeding  of  special  stocks  or 

races.— stir' pi-cul'tur-aK -khl'- 
tOr-dl),a.— stir'pi-cul'tur-ist.72. 

etir'rage  (stQr'nj),  n.  Act  of 
stirring  ;  stir  ;  commotion.  Obs. 
stir'rer  (-Sr),  n.  One  that  stirs, 
stirril.  +  sterile. 

Btirrup  dram  or  glass.  A  stirrup 
cup.  Obs* 

stirrup  Iron.  An  iron  stirrup; 
metal  loop  of  a  riding  stirrup. 


stirrup  leather  <>r  strap.  The 

strap  suspending  a  stirrup. 

Stlrt.  +  START,  72 

stirt.  Obs.  pret.  Sc  p.  p.  of 

sta  rt,  v.  i. 

Stir'-up'  Sun'day.  The  Sunday 
next  before  Advent  ;  —  from  the 
first  words  of  the  collect,  “  Stir 
up,  we  beseech  thee,  O  Lord,  the 
wills  of  thy  .  .  .  people.”  Colloq. 
stit.  stite. 

stitch  (stTch),  72.  [Cf.  AS.  stycce 
a  piece  ]  A  harvesting  shock  of 
about  a  dozen  sheaves.  Dial. 
Eng.  —  17.  t.  To  gather  in 
“  stitches.”  Dial.  Eng. 
stitch  broth.  A  beverage  sold 
by  17th-century  vintners.  Obs. 
stitch'er,  n.  One  that  stiches. 
stitching  horse.  A  harness 
maker’s  clamp  for  holding  work 
while  it  is  being  stitched. 
stitch'-meaT,  adv.  [AS.  styc- 
cemtelum .]  Piecemeal.  Obs. 
Btitch  wheel.  =  pricker,  2  b. 
stitch 'while  ,  n.  A  moment; 
an  instant.  Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 


stitch'wort'  (-wfirt').  Var.  of 

stichwokt. 

stite  (stTt),  72.  Nonsense.  Scot. 
stite,  72.  6f  v.  [Cf.  D.  stuiten  re¬ 
bound.]  Stagger;  rebound.  Scot. 
stite,  adv.  Short  for  astite,  as 
titr  as  soon.  SeeTiTE.  Obs.  or 
Dial.  Eng  (or  Dial.  Eng.  \ 

Stith  (Stith),  72.  =  STITHY.  Obs.  | 

stith  (stith;  stith),  a.  [AS.  stT#’-] 
Obs.  or  Scot.  Sf  Dial.  Eng. 

1.  Strong;  hardy  ;  firm  ;  steady. 

2.  Stiff ;  rigid  ;  dead. 

3.  Brave  ;  noble  ;  bold.  Obs. 

4  Severe  :  strict.  Obs. 
stithil,  stithle.  f  STIOHTLE. 
stith'ly,  adv.  [AS.  sti&lice.] 
Strongly;  severely.  Obs. 
stith 'stream',  n.  [AS.  sti& 
strong  +  stream  stream.]  Del¬ 
uge;  flood!  Obs. 

stive ( stl v ),  v.  t.  [Prob.  fr.  ME. 
st  f  stiff.  See  stiff;  cf.  stifle, 
steeve  to  stow.]  To  keep  close 
and  warm;  to  pen  up;  to  stifle; 
to  suffocate.  Also,  to  6tuff;  stow 


away.  Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 

stive,  72.  Dial.  Eng.  a  Dust; 
smoke,  b  The  floating  dust  in 
flour  mills  caused  bv  grinding, 
stive,  t.  tf  i.  [ML.  stiven ,  fr. 
st if.  See  stiff.]  To  stiffen.  Obs 
stive,  a.  [Cf.  AS.  stif.  See 
stiff.]  Stiff.  —  stive 'ly,  adv. 
Both  Scot.  !f  Dial.  Eng. 
stiv'er  (stTv'5r),v.  *.  [Cf  stiff, 
a.]  To  bristle  ;  to  grow  angry  ; 
also,  to  stagger  ;  to  move  along  ; 
to  flutter.  Dial.  [pet.  Obs.  I 
stiv'er  (stlv'Sr),  n.  A  strum- 1 
stivour.  n.  [OF.  estive  a  sort  of 
flute  or  flageolet.]  A  player  on 
some  kind  of  wind  instrument. 
Obs.  tiling.  Dial.  Eng.  I 

stiv'y  (stlv'T),  a.  Close  ;  sti-| 
stiward  ^  STEWARD. 

S.  T.  L.  Abbr  Sacr®  Theolo- 
giee  Lector  (L.,  Reader  in  Sacred 
Theology). 

S.  T.  M.  Abbr.  Sacrae  Theolo- 
gi®  Magister  (L.,  Master  of  Sa¬ 
cred  Theology).  [stall.  I 

sto  (std).  Dial.  Eng.  var.  of| 


stoale.  f  stole. 

stoan.  Dial.  Eng.  var.  of  stone. 
stoare.  store. 
stob  (st5b),  72.  [Cf.  stub,  72.,  or 
stab,  17.  t.]  Obs.  or  Scot,  tf  Dial. 

1.  The  stump  of  a  tree. 

2.  A  stake  or  post;  in  U.  S.,  esp, 
a  short  stake  or  stub. 

3.  Thorn  ;  spine;  splinter  ;  nail 

stob,  v.  t.  To  pierce  ;  stab.  Scot, 
tf  Dial.  [var.  of  stoolball.I 
stob'baU  (stCb'bfil ).  Dial. Eng.  | 
stobil,  stoble.  4*  stubble. 
stoburn.  +  stubborn. 

stoc.  +  STOCK. 

sto'cah  (sto'ka),  72.  [Ir.  &  Gael. 
stocach  an  idler,  a  sponger.]  A 
menial  attendant.  Obs. 
stoccade.  +  stockade. 
stoc-ca'do  (stb-kii'dS  ;  -ka'dd), 
stoc-ca'ta  (-ta),  n.  [F.  estocade, 
fr.  It.  stoccata,  fr.  stocco  a  ra¬ 
pier,  fr.  G.  stock  a  stick.  See 
STOCK.]  A  stab  ;  a  thrust  with 
a  rapier  or  in  fencing.  Archaic. 

StOC  Ca'tO.  J*  STACCATO, 
stock,  72.  [F.  estoc  a  rapier,  a 


food,  fo'ot ;  out,  oil ;  chair ;  go  ;  sing,  iijk  ;  then,  thin ;  nature,  verdure  (250) ;  K  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144) ;  boN  ;  yet ;  zh  =;  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Guide. 

Full  explanations  of  Abbreviations,  Signs,  etc.,  Immediately  precede  the  Vocabulary. 
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STOKE 


11  The  part  of  a  tally  formerly  given  to  the  creditor  in  a 
transaction,  as,  in  the  English  exchequer,  to  the  person  who 
had  lent  the  king  money  on  account.  See  tally. 

12.  The  debt  or  fund  represented  by  such  a  stock  (as  in 
def.  11)  or  a  series  of  them  ;  hence,  a  debtor  fund  due 
from  the  government  to  individuals  for  money  loaned  at 
interest,  or  the  securities  representing  such  debt  or  fund  ; 
also,  a  debt  or  fund  similarly  due  from  a  private  company 
or  corporation,  or  the  securities  representing  it.  Such 
stock  is  not  divided  into  shaies,  but  is  divisible  and  trans¬ 
ferable  in  any  amount  desired  not  involving  divisions 
smaller  than  a  specified  sum  ;  thus,  British  consols  are 
stock,  and  any  amount  may  be  purchased  or  transferred 
not  involving  fractions  of  a  penny,  as  for  instance  £1U  8s. 
7d.  Stock  in  this  sense  is  now  little  used  in  the  United 
States,  being  chiefly  restricted  to  occasional  use  in  relation 
to  municipal  debts,  as  some  of  the  securities  of  the  City  of 
New  York.  In  modern  British  usage  stock  is  often  specif¬ 
ically  used  of  debts,  funds,  or  capital,  bearing  interest  at,  a 
given  rate  per  cent  in  perpetuity,  the  principal  not  being 
payable,  unless  at  the  option  of  the  debtor.  Cf.  def.  13. 

13.  The  capital  of  a  company  or  corporation  in  the  form 
of  transferable  shares,  each  of  a  certain  amount ;  the  funds 
or  assets  used  by  a  company  in  its  business  as  represented 
by  a  given  number  of  shares  each  of  a  given  amount  (usu¬ 
ally  $100) ;  also,  often,  in  the  p/.,  funds  or  property  made 
up  of  shares  in  various  corporations  or  in  corporations  in 
general.  (These  senses  are  the  usual  ones  in  the  United 
states,  but  are  rare  in  British  usage.)  Such  stock  is  calcu¬ 
lated  and  dealt  in  only  in  the  shares  of  a  given  amount  each, 
a  certificate  being  issued  for  any  desired  number  of  shares. 
Cf.  def.  12,  above. 

14.  Bookkeeping.  =  stock  account. 

15.  a  The  fund  or  capital  which  an  individual  or  a  firm 
employs  in  the  conduct  of  its  business,  b  A  merchant’s  or 
manufacturer’s  store  of  goods ;  hence,  store ;  accumula¬ 
tion  ;  supply  on  hand  ;  as,  to  lay  in  a  stock  of  provisions. 

16.  Stockfish;  dried  cod.  Obs. 

17.  Card  Playing.  That  portion  of  a  pack  of  cards  not 
distributed  to  the  players  at  the  beginning  of  certain  games. 
18  Raw  material ;  that  out  of  which  something  is  manu¬ 
factured;  as,  paper  stock. 

19.  Cookery.  A  liquid  or  jelly  containing  the  juices  and 
soluble  parts  of  meat,  and  certain  vegetables,  etc.,  extracted 
by  cooking,  used  in  making  soup,  gravy,  etc. 

20.  Soap  Making.  A  plain  soap  which  is  made  into  toilet 
soap  by  adding  perfumery,  coloring  matter,  etc. 

21.  Domestic  animals  used  or  raised  on  a  farm  ;  esp.,  cat¬ 
tle,  sheep,  hogs,  etc. ;  —  called  more  fully  live  stock. 

22.  Mining.  An  irregular  metalliferous  mass  in  a  rock 
formation  ;  as,  a  stock  of  lead  ore  in  limestone. 

23.  Geol.  A  body  of  igneous  rock  intruded  upward  into 
older  formations  In  ground  plan  a  stock  is  circular  or 
elliptical,  but  its  cross  sections  may  increase  downward. 

24.  [Cf.  stocking.]  A  covering  for  the  leg,  or  leg  and  foot; 
as,  upper  stocks  (breeches);  nether  stocks  (stockings).  Obs. 

25.  A  close-fitting  wide  band  or  cravat  for  the  neck. 

26.  pi.  The  better  grades  of  bricks  burnt  in  a  clamp.  Eng. 
27-  A  beater  in  a  fulling  mill  for  cloth,  or  a  machine  for 
beating  or  kneading  hides  to  soften  them,  etc. ;  also,  pi., 
the  mill  itself. 

28.  Smithing.  A  core  of  small  wet  coal  with  a  hole  through 
for  the  blast,  made  between  the  tuyere  and  the  front  of  a 
forge.  The  fire  is  started  in  a  hole  made  near  the  front, 
and  burns  back  towards  the  tuyere. 

29.  a  Cabbage  or  cole  wort,  b  Any  brassicaceous  plant 
of  the  genus  Matthiola  ;  as,  the  gillyflower  or  common  stock 
(Matthiola  incana) ;  ten-weeks  stock  (M.  annua),  c  The 
related  plant  Malcolmia  maritime ,  native  of  southern  Eu¬ 
rope,  sometimes  distinguished  as  Mahon  stock. 

30.  The  fore  part  of  a  bed  ;  also,  a  bed  frame.  Scot. 

31.  Production  of  plays,  etc.,  by  a  stock  company;  as, 
there  will  be  stock  at  the  Lyceum  this  week.  Theater  Cant. 
Syn.  —  Fund,  capital,  store,  supply,  accumulation,  hoard, 
on  the  stocks.  See  del.  9,  above.  —  stock  In  trade,  a  The 
goods  kept  for  sale  by  a  shopkeeper,  b  The  fittings  and 
appliances  of  a  workman.  —  stocks  and  bowls,  Weaving,  a  re¬ 
versing  motion  with  circular  or  oblong  levers  for  making  a 
reciprocating  shaft  move  another  in  the  opposite  direction. 

Stock  (st5k),  v.  t. ;  stocked  (stbkt) ;  stocking.  1.  To 
put  in  the  stocks,  as  a  culprit.  Obs.  or  Hist. 

2.  To  dig  or  root  up  ;  to  extirpate  ;  —  often  with  up  ;  as, 
the  tree  was  slocked  up  by  the  root.  Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 

3-  To  provide  with  a  stock,  as  a  rifle  or  anchor  ;  to  secure 
by  or  to  a  stock  ;  two  plows  stocked  to  one  frame. 

4.  To  bar  or  bolt ;  as,  to  stock  a  door.  Obs. 

6  To  lay  up  ;  to  store,  as  merchandise  and  the  like. 

6  To  provide  with  stock;  to  supply  with  material  requi¬ 
sites  ;  to  store  ;  as,  to  stock  a  warehouse  ;  to  stock  a  farm ; 
to  stock  land  with  a  permanent  growth,  esp.  of  grass. 

7-  To  suffer  (a  cow)  to  retain  milk  for  hours  before  sale. 

8-  To  stamp  or  knead  with  or  as  with  stocks,  as  hides. 

to  stock  down.  Agric .,  to  sow,  as  plowed  land,  with  seed  of 
grass  or  other  permanent  forage  crop. 

Stock,  a.  Used  or  employed  for  constant  service  or  appli¬ 
cation,  as  if  a  portion  of  a  stock  or  supply  ;  kept  in  stock  ; 
standing;  as,  a  stock  sermon,  quotation,  charge, 
stock  beer,  lager  beer.  —  s.  company.  Theater ,  a  company 
of  actors  regularly  acting  together  in  various  plays  under 
one  management,  usually  at  one  theater. 


Stockade. 


stock  (st5k),  v.  i.  1.  To  send  out  new  shoots,  or  stocks,  as 
from  the  crown  of  a  plant,  or  from  a  severed  trunk  or  branch. 

2.  To  swell ;  to  become  swollen  ;  —  said  of  a  horse’s  legs, 
esp.  of  the  part  between  the  pasterns  and  the  hock.  Dial. 

3.  To  put  in  stock,  or  supplies  ;  — often  with  up;  as,  to 
stock  up  for  the  holiday  trade. 

Stock  account.  Bookkeeping .  A  ledger  account,  the  credit 
side  showing  the  original  capital  and  additions,  the  debit 
side  showing  withdrawals  and  losses. 

Stock  ade'  (st5k-ad'),  n.  [F.  estacade  stockade,  boom, 
earlier  also  estocade  (by  confusion  with  estocade  a  thrust 
with  a  rapier ;  cf.  stoccado)  ;  fr.  It.  steccata  a  palisade 
(prob.  influenced  by  OF.  estache ,  estaque ,  a  stake,  post) ; 
of  Teutonic  origin,  and  akin  to  E.  stake ,  stick;  cf.  G. 
stecken  stick,  OHG.  steccho:  cf.  Sp.  estacada  stockade,  of 
Teutonic  origin  (cf.  stake,  n.).  See  stick,  n.  &  v.  t.  ;  cf. 
estacade,  stacket.]  1.  Mil.  a  A  line  of  stout  posts  or 
timbers  set  firmly 
in  the  earth  in  con¬ 
tact  with  each  other 
(and  usually  with 
loopholes)  to  form 
a  barrier,  or  defen¬ 
sive  fortification,  b 
A  floating  barrier 
of  trees  chained  to¬ 
gether  to  protect  a 
pontoon  bridge  from 
floating  objects. 

2.  An  inclosure,  or  pen,  made  with  posts  and  stakes. 

3.  Piling  which  serves  as  a  breakwater. 

Stock-ade',  v.  t .;  stock-ad'ed  (-ad'Sd) ;  stock-ad'ing  (-ad'- 
Tng).  To  surround,  fortify,  or  protect,  with  a  stockade, 
stock'-and-bill'  tackle  Naut.  A  small  tackle  to  se¬ 
cure  an  anchor  after  it  is  hove  up ;  —  called  also  stock  tackle. 
StOCk'-blind',  a.  Blind  as  a  stock  or  block  ;  wholly  blind. 
Stockbroker  (stfik'bro'ker),  n.  A  broker  who  deals  in 
stocks.  See  broker,  3  ;  stock,  n.,  12,  13. 
stock'bro  king  (-king),  n.  The  business  or  work  of  a 
stockbroker. 

stock  company.  Com.  A  corporation  the  capital  of  which 
is  represented  by  stock, 
stock'dove'  (stbk'duv'),  n.  A 
common  European  wild  pigeon 
( Columba  cetias ),  so  called  be¬ 
cause  at  one  time  believed  to  be 
the  stock  of  the  domestic  pigeon, 
or,  according  to  some,  from  its 
breeding  in  the  stocks,  or  trunks, 
of  trees.  It  resembles  the  rock 
dove,  but  is  darker  colored  and 
has  the  rump  gray  instead  of 
white.  Also,  a  related  species, 
as  C.  eversmanni  of  Asia, 
stock'er  (stfik'er),  n.  1.  One 
who  makes  or  fits  stocks,  as  of  guns  or  gun  carriages,  etc. 
2.  An  animal,  esp.  a  young  steer  or  heifer,  sold  to  be  finally 
butchered,  but  kept  as  stock  until  matured  or  fattened ; 

—  distinguished  from  killer. 

Stock  exchange-  a  An  exchange  for  the  purchase  and  sale 
of  stocks,  etc.  See  exchange,  5  b.  b  An  association  or  body 
of  stockbrokers  who  meet  and  transact  business  by  recog¬ 
nized  forms,  regulations,  and  usages. 

Stock  fire.  Smithing.  A  forge  fire  made  in  a  stock.  With 
a  stock  fire  the  iron  can  be  heated  to  nearly  the  exact 
length  required,  and  no  water  jacket  is  needed  for  the  tu¬ 
yere.  Distinguished  from  open  fire. 

stock'fisfr  (stbk'fish'),  n.  [Cf.  D.  stokvisch.]  Salted 
and  dried  fish,  esp.  codfish,  hake,  ling,  and  torsk  ;  also, 
codfish  dried  w  ithout  being  salted. 

Stockhold  er  (-hol'der),  n.  1.  Finance.  One  who  is  a 
holder  or  proprietor  of  stock  or  stocks. 

2.  A  grazier  ;  an  owner  of  large  herds  or  flocks. 
Stockholm  (stSk'holm),  n.  Capital  of  Sweden.  —  Stock 
holm  pitch,  the  pitch  obtained  from  Stockholm  tar,  a  kind  of 
tar  prepared  from  resinous  pine  wood  and  used  in  shipbuild¬ 
ing  ;  —  so  called  from  the  place  of  export. 

Stock  i  net'  (stfik'T-nSt'),  n.  [See  stocking.]  An  elastic 
textile  fabric  imitating  knitting,  of  which  stockings,  under¬ 
garments,  etc.,  are  made. 

Stocking  (stbk'Tng),  ?i.  [From  stock,  w.,  24.]  1.  A  close¬ 
fittingcovering  for  the  foot  and  leg,  usually  knit  or  woven. 
2.  Hence,  any  of  various  things  resembling,  or  likened  to, 
a  stocking  (def.  1) ;  as  :  a  A  broad  ring  of  color,  differ¬ 
ing  from  the  general  color,  on  the  lower  part  of  the  leg  of 
a  quadruped  ;  esp.,  a  white  ring  between  the  coronet  and 
the  hock  or  knee  of  a  dark-colored  horse,  b  A  knitted  hood 
of  cotton  thread  which  is  eventually  converted  by  a  special 
process  into  an  incandescent  mantle  for  gas  lighting. 
Stocking,  v.  t.  ;  stock'inged  (-Tngd)  ;  stock'ing-ing.  To 
dress  in  stockings. 

Stock'ish  (stbk'Tsh),  a.  Like  a  stock  ;  stupid  ;  blockish. 

—  stock'ish-ly,  adv.  —  stock'ish- ness,  n. 

stock'job  ber  ( -j5b'er), n.  6ttij'o6.]  Onewhodeals 

in  stocks :  a  One  who  acts  as  an  intermediary  between 
brokers.  Eng.  b  A  stockbroker ;  —  often  used  somewhat 
contemptuously  or  to  suggest  unscrupulousness.  U.  S. 
stock'job  bing  (-Tng),  n.  Act  or  art  of  dealing  in  stocks  ; 
the  business  of  a  stockjobber. 


Stockdove  ( Co¬ 
lumba  anas). 


stock  list  A  list  of  stocks,  or  shares,  dealt  in,  of  trans¬ 
actions,  and  of  prices,  published,  usually  daily,  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  a  stock  exchange. 

Stock  lock.  A  lock  inclosed  in  a  wooden  case  and  attached 
to  the  lace  of  a  door. 

stock'man  (stOk'mfin),  n.  ;  pi.  -men  (-m^n).  One  owning, 
or  in  charge  of,  live  stock  ;  a  ranchman.  Australia  &  U.  S. 
Stock  power.  The  irrevocable  power  of  attorney  used  in 
making  a  transfer  of  one  or  more  certificates  of  stock.  U.  S. 
Stock  purse,  a  A  purse  or  fund  used  in  common  by  any 
group  of  persons,  as  distinguished  from  a  private  purse, 
b  Mil.  Money  saved  out  of  the  expenses  of  a  company  or 
regiment,  and  applied  to  objects  of  common  interest.  Ena. 
Stock  rail  Railroads.  The  main  or  fixed  rail  of  a  switch, 
placed  on  the  frog  side  of  the  track  and  bent  to  the  switch 
angle  or  the  sloping  or  beveled  side  of  the  point  rail. 
Stock  saddle.  A  saddle  with  a  heavy  tree  and  a  steel  horn 
for  the  lariat,  used  by  cowboys.  See  saddle,  1  &  Jllusl.  (D). 
Stock'-Still'  (87),  a.  Still  as  a  stock,  or  fixed  post  ;  per¬ 
fectly  still.  “His  whole  work  stands  stock-still Sterne. 
stock'stone'  (stfik'ston'),  n.  Leather  Manuf.  A  stone- 
bladed  tool  w  hich  is  forced  over  the  grain  side  of  leather  to 
stretch  it  and  smooth  the  grain. 

Stock'work'  (-wOrk'),  n.  [G.  stockuerk.]  Mining,  a 
A  system  of  working  in  ore,  etc.,  when  it  lies  not  in  strata 
or  veins,  but  in  solid  masses,  so  as  to  be  worked  in  cham¬ 
bers  or  stories,  b  A  body  or  tract  of  rock  so  charged  w  ith 
veinlets,  nests,  or  impregnations  of  ore  that  it  can  be  profit¬ 
ably  mined.  Such  deposits  are  esp.  common  in  tin  ore. 
Stock'y  (-T),  a.;  stock'i-er  (-T-er);  stock'i-est.  [From 
stock.]  1.  Short  and  thick  ;  thickset. 

Stocky,  twisted,  hunchback  stems.  Mrs.  H.  H.  Jackson. 
2.  Headstrong;  defiant.  Dial.  Eng.  G.  Eliot. 

stock'yard'  (-yard'),  n.  A  yard  for  live  stock  ;  specif.,  an 
inclosure  with  stables,  pens,  sheds,  etc.,  usually  connected 
with  a  railroad,  where  cattle,  sheep,  swine,  and  horses  are 
kept  temporarily  for  slaughter,  market,  or  shipping. 
Stodge  (st5j),  v.  t.  &  i.  Scot.  Dial.  Eng.  a  To  stuff 
full,  as  with  food,  b  To  squeeze  together,  c  To  satiate  ; 
satisfy  ;  —  with  off.  d  To  mix  up  ;  to  stir  together.  Also 
Dial.  U.  S.  e  To  trudge,  as  one  going  through  mud. 
Stodge,  n.  A  stiff  mass,  esp.  of  food.  Scot.  Dial.  Eng . 
Stodg'y  (stfij'T),  a.  ;  stodg'i-er  (-T-er) ;  stodg'i-est.  [From 
stodge.]  Dial,  or  Colloq.  1.  a  Thick;  heavy ;  satiating  ; 

—  said  of  food,  b  Muddy  ;  miry  ;  sticky. 

2.  Stuffed;  crammed;  distended  ;  hence:  a  Short  and 
stout  ;  thickset,  b  Lumpish  ;  dull  and  self-satisfied. 
Sto'gy  (sto'gT),  n.  ;  pi.  stogies  (-gTz).  [From  Conestoga ,, 
Paj.  1.  A  stout  coarse  boot  or  shoe;  a  brogan. 

2.  A  kind  of  inexpensive,  though  not  necessarily  inferior*, 
cigar  made  in  the  form  of  a  cylindrical  roll. 

StO'lC  (sto'Tk),  n.  [L.  stoicus,  Gr.  otuukos,  fr.  o-toukos, 
adj.,  lit.,  of  or  pertaining  to  a  colonnade,  fr.  <rrod  a  roofed 
colonnade,  a  porch,  esp.,  a  porch  in  Athens  where  Zeno  and 
his  successors  taught.]  1.  A  member  of  the  school  of  phi¬ 
losophy  founded  by  Zeno  about  308  b.  c.  (See  the  Porch , 
under  porch.)  The  Stoics  were  pantheists, teaching  that  the 
world  reveals  itself  as  the  embodiment  of  a  divine  mind.  All 
reality,  however,  is  material,  and  the  soul  is  only  a  kind  of  sub¬ 
limated  matter  doomed  to  eventual  dissolution.  But  since  the 
world  is  the  work  of  divine  wisdom  and  is  governed  by  divine 
law,  it  is  man’s  duty  to  conform  freely  to  whatever  destiny  may 
be  his.  The  wise  man  should  be  free  from  passion,  unsubdued 
by  joy  or  grief,  willingly  submissive  to  natural  law. 

2-  [Z.  c.]  Hence,  one  not  easily  excited  ;  one  apparently 
or  professedly  indifferent  to  pleasure  or  pain. 

A  Stoic  of  the  woods,  a  man  without  a  tear.  Campbell ^ 
sto'le  (sto'Tk)  )  a.  [L.  stoicus ,  Gr.  otu/ilko?:  cf.  F,  sto-. 
sto'i  cal  (-Y-kdl)  J  ique.  See  Stoic,  n.]  1.  \_cap.]  Of,  per¬ 
taining  to,  or  resembling,  the  Stoics  or  their  doctrines. 

2.  Not  affected  by  passion;  manifesting  indifference  to, 
pleasure  or  pain. 

Syn.  —  See  passive. 

—  sto'i  cal  ly,  adv.  —  sto'i  cal  ness,  n. 

Stop chl-O-log'i  cal  (stoi'kT-o-lfij'T-kal),  a.  Of  or  pertain¬ 
ing  to  stoichiology. 

stoi'chi-ol'o  gy  (-51'o-jT),  n.  Also  sloicheiology,  stcechiol- 
ogy.  [Gr.  otolxciov  a  first  element  -f-  -logy.']  1.  That 
part  of  physiology  which  treats  of  the  elements,  or  princi¬ 
ples,  composing  animal  tissues. 

2.  The  statement  or  discussion  of  the  first  principles  of 
any  science  or  art.  Specif.,  Logic ,  the  doctrine  of  the 
elementary  requisites  or  conditions  of  thought. 
StoFchi-O-met'ric  (-o-mfit'nk)  1  a.  Also  stoicheio -,  stce- 
stoFchi-o  met'ri-cal  (-rY-k&l)  j  chio-.  Of,  pertaining  to, 
employed  in,  or  obtained  by,  stoichiometry. 

Stoi  chi-om'e  try  (-5m'e-trT),  n.  Also  stoicheiometry,  stce- 
chiometry.  [Gr.  arot^etop  a  first  principle,  or  element  + 
-melry.]  Chem.  a  Art  or  process  of  calculating  the  combin¬ 
ing  w  eights,  etc.,  of  the  elements,  b  The  branch  treating  of 
the  laws  of  chemical  combination  and  of  the  relations  be¬ 
tween  the  properties  of  substances  and  their  composition. 
StO'i-cism  (sto'Y-sYz’m),  n.  [Cf.  F.  stdicisme .]  1.  The 

opinions,  maxims,  or  ethical  conduct,  of  the  Stoics. 

2.  [/.  c.]  The  principle  or  practice  of  showing  indifference 
to  pleasure  or  pain  ;  impassiveness. 

Stoke  (stok),  v.  t. ;  stoked  (stokt) ;  stok'ing  (stok'Tng). 
[ME.  stoken ,  fr.  D.  stoken,  fr.  stole  a  stick  (cf.  OF.  estoquier 
to  thrust,  stab;  of  Teutonic  origin,  and  akin  to  D.  stok). 
See  stock.]  1.  To  stick  ;  thrust ;  stab.  Obs.  Chaucer. 
2.  [Cf.  stoker.]  To  poke  or  stir  up,  as  a  fire  ;  hence,  to 


tuck,  fr.  It.  stocco.  Cf.  estoc.] 
a  A  etoccado.  b  A  rapier;  an  es- 
toc.  —  v.  t.  To  hit  or  stab  with 
a  rapier.  All  Obs. 
atock-a'do.  4  stoccado. 
stock-a'do,  n.  A  stockade.  Obs. 
stock 'an  net  (st  ft  k'd-n  5  t),  it. 
The  common  sheldrake.  Scot. 
Btock  block.  A  truncated  ob- 
conical  block  of  wood  used  as  a 
pattern  in  making  the  hole  for 
o  stock  fire  in  a  forge, 
stock  board,  a  A  loose  piece  of 
wood  plated  with  iron  around 
the  upper  edge  and  forming  the 
bottom  of  a  brick  mold,  b  In 
an  organ,  the  upper  horizontal 
board  covering  the  wind  chest 
Btock  bow  A  crossbow.  Obs. 
Btock  brush-  A  brush  having 
tufts  side  by  side  on  a  flat  stock . 
stock  car.  A  latticed  railroad 
box  car  for  carrying  live  stock, 
stock  clock.  A  gambling  device 
in  whichcards  bearing  tbe  name 
of  some  stock  drop  from  one 
of  two  slots,  so  that  the  person 
loses  or  gains  according  to  the 


slot  from  which  it  drops.  Cant. 
stock  duck.  The  mallard, 
stock  eagle  or  eikle.  [Cf.  iiick- 
wai.l.]  Woodpecker.  Dial.  Brit. 
stock'father.n  Progenitor. Obs. 
stock  feeder,  a  One  who  feeds 
live  stock ;  esp.,  one  who  buys 
stock  and  rapidly  fattens  it  for 
market,  b  An  automatic  feed¬ 
ing  apparatus  for  a  manger, 
stock  gillyflower  The  common 
stock  ( Matthiola  mrana).  See 
stock,  n.,  29  b  [Shetland  7.1 
stock  hawk-  Peregrine  falcon. | 
stock  horse-  A  horse  trained  for 
a  mounted  herdsman  or  drover. 
A  ustralasia .  [  stocky  .  I 

stock'i-ly  (stOk'Y-lY),  adv.  of  | 
stock'!- ness,  n.  See  -ness. 
stock 'ing,  p.  pr.  If  vb.  n.  of 
stock.  Hence:  n  a  Act  or  proc¬ 
ess  of  making  stocks,  as  for 
I  rifles,  or  of  fitting  stocks,  b 
Agnc.  Live  stock  and  farm  im¬ 
plements.  Scot. 
stocking  cutter  (tool).  Mach.  A 
cutter  (tool)  for  removing  stock 
I  in  preparation  for  finishing 


stock'ing-er  (-?r),  n.  a  A  stock-  i 
ing  weaver,  b  A  hosier, 
stock  ing-et',  stock  in g-ette' 
Vars.  of  STOCKINET, 
stocking  frame,  loom,  or  ma¬ 
chine.  A  machine  for  knitting 
stockings  or  other  hosiery  goods 
stock 'ing-less,  a.  See  -i.E^s. 
stock 'job  ber-y  (stOk'jbb'Sr-Y), 
n.  Stockjobbing, 
stock'less.  «.  See  -less. 
stock,  •>'  stockmen’s.  meeting  A 
convention  of  cattle  dealers  and 
cattle  raisers.  It  is  usually  made 
an  occasion  for  public  sports 
and  displays.  Western  U.  8 • 
stock  note*.  A  note  secured  by 
stocks  or  bonds.  U.  S. 
stock  owl.  The  eagle  owl.  Lo¬ 
cal ,  Brit. 

stock  pigeon.  The  stockdove, 
stock,  or  stock-rate,  policy. 
Life  Insurance .  A  policy  that 
does  not  entitle  the  holder  to 
receive  dividends.  Hence:  stock 
premium.  Cant. 
stock  pump  A  pump  to  water 
live  stock,  esp.  one  operated  by 


the  weight  of  the  animals, 
stock  receipt.  A  receipt  from 
seller  to  buyer  of  stock  enabling 
the  latter  to  have  it  registered  in 
his  name. 

stock  rider.  A  mounted  herds¬ 
man.  Australasia.  —  stock 
riding. 

stock  station.  A  place  or  dis¬ 
trict  for  rearing  stock.  A  ustraha. 
stockt.  Stocked.  Rtf.  Sp. 
stock  tackle.  See  stock-and- 

BILL  TACKLE. 

stock  ticker  See  ticker,  n.,  2. 
Stock'ton  for  ma'tion  (stfik'- 
t?2n).  [From  Stockton,  a  village 
in  New  Jersey.]  Geol.  The 
lowermost  division  of  the  New¬ 
ark  series  of  New  Jersey. 
stock  whaap  (hwap).  The  Eu¬ 
ropean  curlew.  Local,  Brit. 
stock  whip.  A  stock  rider’s 
whip.  It  has  a  short,  stout  han¬ 
dle  and  a  plaited  la6h  several 
yards  long.  Australasia, 
stod.  +  STUD. 

stod .  4  stood,  pret.  of  stand 
stodde,  stode.  Obs.  var.  of  stood , 


pret.  of  STAND. 

stode.  stud.  [spar.  Obs.  I 
stode,  n.  [  AS.  stod.]  Pole;  post;  | 

stodie.  4  STUDY. 

stodmere.  4  studmarb. 
stod 'to  ne  (stfid'tS'nC),  stod-  n. 
(Dan.  stod  tone;  stod  push  -f  tone 
tone,  accent.]  Phon.  A  strong 
form  of  glottal  stop  occurring 
in  Danish. 

Stodul  4STUDDI.E.  [CHADO.I 
stoe'chas  (ste'k&s).  4  sti-| 
stoe'chi-ol'o-gy  (ste/kY-&l'6-jY), 
-chi-om'e-try  (-Cm'£-trl),  etc. 
Vars.  of  stoichiology,  etc. 
stoep  (stoop).  Var.  of  stoop,  n. 
Obs.  exc.  South  Africa. 
stoer  4  store,  n. 
stof,  stoff  (stCf),  n.  [G.  stof.] 
See  measure. 

stof,  stoff.  4  stuff. 

stofne,  v.  t.  (  Cf.  Icel.  stofna. 
Cf.  sto vkn.]  To  establish-  Obs. 
stog  (st5g),  v.  t.  To  pierce  ;  to 
Eearch  or  probe  with  a  stick;  to 
prog.  Scot.  6f  Jr. 

stog,  v.  i.  To  walk  cautiously, 


as  if  infirm  ;  also,  to  trudge  ;  to 
plod  on.  Scot.  Sf  Jr. 
stog.  v.  t.  [Cf.  Norw.  diaL 
stoyga ,  stagga,  to  stop,  keep 
back,  interfere,  8w.  dial,  stagga 
to  get  stuck.]  To  stall  in  mire 
or  mud.  Dial.  Eng. 
sto'ga  (ste'gd).Var.of  stogy,  n. 
stog'gy  (stbg'Y),  a.  Coarse ; 
stodgy.  Scot.  3r  Dial.  Eng. 
sto'gy  (std'gY),  a.  Coarse; 
clumsy.  Colloq. 
stoi  chei-ol'o-gy  (stoi'kT-Ol'O- 
jY).  Var.  of  STOICHIOLOGY. 
stoi-cheLo-mat'ic  (sto i-k  T/d- 
naftt'Tk),  n.  [Gr.  <noL\enopa- 
rucot'pl.,  persons  who  cast  horo¬ 
scopes  ]  Maker  of  talismans.  Obs. 
stoi-chei  o-met'ric  (-mft'rYk). 
stoi  chei-om 'e-try  (stoi'kl-bm'' 
6-trY),  etc.  Vars.  of  stoichio¬ 
metric,  etc. 

sto-i'eian  (stC-Ysh'dn),  n.  A, 
efoic.  Obs.  [cism.  Obs- 1 

sto-ic'i-ty  (-Ys'Y-tY),  n.  Stoi-| 
stoir.  4  store. 
stoit  (stot ;  stoit),  stoit'er  (-5r>, 


ale,  senate,  c&re,  &m,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofa ;  eve,  £vent,  find,  recent,  maker;  ice,  ill;  Old,  Obey,  orb,  Odd,  sOft,  connect;  use*  unite,  urn,  Op,  circt/s,  menii  ; 

||  Foreign  Word.  4  Obsolete  Variant  of.  -1-  combined  with.  =  equals. 


STOKE 
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STONE  COLOR 


tend,  as  the  fire  of  a  furnace,  boiler,  etc. ;  to  supply  with 
fuel ;  as,  to  stoke  the  fire ;  to  stoke  a  furnace. 

Stoke  (stok),  v.  i.  To  poke  or  stir  up  a  fire ;  hence,  to 
tend  the  fires  of  furnaces ;  to  supply  a  furnace  with  fuel. 
Stoke'hold  (stok'hold'),  n.  Naui.  The  space,  or  any  of  the 
spaces,  in  front  of  the  boilers  of  a  ship,  from  which  the 
furnaces  are  fed ;  the  stokehole  of  a  ship  ;  also,  a  room  con¬ 
taining  a  ship’s  boilers  ;  as,  forced  draft  with  closed  stoke¬ 
hold  ;  —  called  also,  in  American  ships,  fireroom. 

stoke'hole  (-hoi'),  n.  The  mouth  to  the  grate  of  a  fur¬ 
nace  ;  also,  the  space  in  front  of  the  furnace,  where  the 
stokers  stand  ;  a  stokehold  or  fireroom. 

stok'er  (stok'er),  n.  [D.  See  stoke,  v.  «.]  1.  One  em¬ 
ployed  to  tend  a  furnace  and  supply  it  with  fuel,  esp.  the 
furnace  of  a  marine  steam  boiler,  or,  in  English  practice, 
of  a  locomotive  ;  also,  a  machine"  for  feeding  a  fire. 

2.  A  fire  poker.  Rare.  Eng. 

StO  ke'Sl  a  (sto-ke'zhT-d  ;  -sT -a),n.  [NL.,  after  Jonathan 

Stokes,  Eng.  botanist.]  Bot.  A  monotypis  genus  of  astera- 
ceous  plants  of  the  southern  United  States.  The  species, 
S.  tsevis ,  is  a  rare  perennial,  with  large  asterlike  heads  of 
deep  blue  flowers.  The  florets  are  somewhat  ligulate,  with 
a  deeply  5-parted  limb;  the  pappus  consists  of  several  long 
bristles.  In  England  the  plant  is  called  Stokes's  aster. 

Bto'la  (Sto'lrt),  n. ;  pi.  stol.u  (-le).  jb.  See  stole  a  gar¬ 
ment.]  Rom.  Antiq.  A  long  outer  garment,  descending  to 
the  ankles,  worn  by  Roman  matrons. 

The  stola  was  not  allowed  to  be  worn  by  courtesans,  or  bv 
women  who  had  been  divorced  from  their  husbands.  Fairholt. 

Stole  (stol),  n.  [AS.  stole ,  L.  stola ,  Gr.  CTTO  A yj  a  stole,  gar¬ 
ment,  equipment,  fr.  <rre AAeiv  to  set,  place,  equip,  send, 
akin  to  E.  stall:  cf.  OF.  estole ,  F.  it  ole.  See  stall]  1.  A 
long  loose  garment,  like  a  stola,  reaching  to  the  feet. 

2.  Eccl.  A  vestment  consisting  of  a  narrow  baud,  esp.  of 
silk,  often  enriched  with  embroidery  and  jewels,  worn 
around  the  neck  and  over  the  shoulders  of  bishops  and 
priests,  and  pendent  on  each  side  nearly  to  the  ground. 
When  worn  by  deacons  it  is  placed  over  the  left  shoulder 
and  fastened  on  the  right  side.  At  Mass  it  is  worn  crossed 
on  the  breast  by  priests,  being  secured  thus  by  the  cincture. 
It  is  used  in  various  sacred  functions,  as  in  the  Eucharist. 

3.  A  chorister’s  cotta  ;  —  an  erroneous  use. 

4.  A  woman’s  long  fur  garment  for  the  neck  and  shoulders. 

Stole  fee.  A  fee  paid  a  priest  for  sacred  services,  as  bap¬ 
tisms,  marriages,  and  funerals,  in  which  the  stole  is  worn. 

stol'id  (stSl'T d ),  a.  [L.  stolulus .]  Dull ;  not  easily  aroused 
or  excited  ;  impassive  ;  having,  or  expressing,  little  or  no 
sensibility  ;  as,  a  stolid  Indian  ;  a  stolid  expression. 

gyn.  —  §00  PASSIVE 

sto  lid'i-ty  (sto-lTd'T-tT),  n.  [L.  stoliditas .]  State  or 
quality  of  being  stolid. 

BtO'list  (sto'llst),  n.  [Gr.  o-roAurT^.  See  stole  a  gar¬ 
ment.]  In  ancient  Egypt,  a  priest  who  superintended  the 
clothing  of  the  idols  and  the  offerings. 

stolon  (sto'15n),  n.  [L.  stolo,  -onis :  cf.  F  stolon.  Cf. 
stole  a  stolon.]  1.  Bot.  A  slender  branch  or  shoot  growing 
at  or  near  the  base  of  the  parent  plant,  and  developing  a  bud 
and  roots  at  the  tip  or  at  both  node  and  tip.  It  may  grow 
above  01  beneath  the  surface  of  the  soil,  in  the  former  case 
being  either  naked  or  leafy.  Cf .  runner,  3  a ;  offset,  2  a. 

2.  Zool.  A  more  or  less  prolonged  extension  of  the  body 
wall,  from  which  buds  are  developed,  giving  rise  to  new 
zooids,  thus  forming  a  compound  animal  inwhich  the  zooids 
usually  remain  united  by  the  stolon.  They  are  often  pres¬ 
ent  in  Anthozoa,  Hydrozoa,  Polyzoa,  and  ascidians. 

Btolo-nif'er-ous  (sto'lo-nif'er-iis;  st<51'o-),  a.  [ stolon  -f- 
•ferons. ]  Bot.  Zool.  Bearing,  or  developing,  stolons. 

Sto'ma  (sto'md),  n.  ;  L.  pi  stomata  (sto'md-td  ;  stom'd-). 
[NL.,  fr.  Gr.  aropa ,  -a-ros,  a  mouth.]  1  Anat.  &  Zool. 
Any  of  various  small  and  simple  mouthlike  openings,  esp. 
in  the  lower  animals  ;  an  ostiole  ;  specif.,  one  of  the  many 
minute  openings  among  the  cells  of  a  serous  membrane 
affording  direct  communication  with  the  adjacent  lymph 
channels  ;  also,  rarely,  a  spiracle  of  an  insect. 

2.  Bot.  a  A  minute  orifice  in  the 
epidermis  of  leaves,  stems,  etc., 
through  which  gaseous  interchange  >)] 
is  effected  between  the  atmosphere  ^ 
and  the  intercellular  spaces  of  the 
parenchyma.  A  stoma  is  formed  by 

the  division  of  a  mother  cell  into  - _ 

two  crescent-shaped  guard  c  e  1 1  s, E  “fd"  n.,?9  f rom 
united  at  their  ends;  when  turgid  the  lower  suriace  of  a 
they  are  curved, opening  the  orifice.  Lily  Leaf,  showing 
The  stomata  are  generally  most  Stomata.  Also  a  jingle 
...  , .  6  ,  -  Stoma,  more  magnified, 

abundant  on  the  under  surface  of  b 

leaves.  See  eneroesis,  respiration,  3  ;  transpiration  ; 
cf.  lenticel  b  Theostiole  in  certain  fungi,  c  A  stomium. 

-Stoma-  A  Modern  Latin  suffix,  equiv.  to  -stome. 

stom'ach  (stum'dk),  n.  [ME.  stomalc ,  F.  estomac,  L.  sto¬ 
machics  gullet,  liking,  dislike,  vexation,  fr.  Gr.  aropaxos 
stomach,  throat,  gullet,  fr.  aropa  a  mouth,  any  outlet  or 
entrance.]  1.  a  In  man  and  most  vertebrates,  a  dilated, 
more  or  less  saclike  portion  of  the  alimentary  canal  beyond 
the  esophagus,  or  gullet,  in  which  the  earlier  stages  of  diges¬ 


n.  tf  v.  i.  (Cf.  dial,  stot,  staffer, 
to  stagger.j  Stagger  ;  stumble  ; 
bounce  Scot. 
stoke.  4*  stock. 
stoke,  n.  [Cf.  stock  a  thrust, 
STOKE  to  thrust.]  A  thrust;  a 
stab.  Obs.  [fasten.! 

stoken.  Obs.  p.  p.  of  steek,  to | 
Stokes's  aster  (stdk'sTz).  The 
plant  Stokesia  tsevis.  See  Stoke- 

S I  A  . 

stokke.  +  stock. 
stolde.  Oos.  pret.  of  stell. 
stole.  Obs.  or  Scot.  var.  of  stool 
stole,  /tret,  of  steal;  obs.  or 
Scot.  &  dial.  p.  p.  of  steal. 
stole,  n.  [L.  stolo ,  -onis.  1  Bot. 
A  stolon  Rare. 
stoled  (s(5ld),  a.  Haying,  or 
wearing,  a  stole.  (a  fish  net.  I 
stole  mesh.  A  double  mesh  in| 
sto'len  (stfl'l’n),  />.  p.  of  steal. 
stol'id-ly.  adv  of  stolid. 
stol'id-ness,  n.  Stolidity. 

||  sto'lo  (sto'15),  n.  [L.]  Bot.  6r 
Zool.  A  stolon. 

sto 'Ion -ate,  a.  Having  a  stolon 
or  stolons;  arising  from  a  stolon 
sto'lv,  a.  Dirty ;  cluttered.  Obs. 
stolz'lte  (stolts'Tt  ;  stbl'zlt),  n. 
[After  Dr.  Stnlz  of  Teplitz,  Bo¬ 
hemia.]  Min.  Native  lead  tung¬ 


state,  PbWO-j,  near  echeelite  in 

form 

sto-mac'a  ce  (stft-mfi.k'rt-se),  n. 
[L.,  scurvy  of  the  gums,  fr.  Gr 
< TTOp.oKo.Kri  ;  aropa  mouth  4- 
Ko.KTj  vice.J  Med.  Canker  of  the 
mouth;  ulcerative  stomatitis, 
stom'ach.  r.  i.  To  be  angry  or 
show  anger. 

stom'ach  a  ble  (stfim'i/k-d-b’l), 
a.  Palatable.  Dial.  Eng. 
stomach  bucket.  Med.  A  small 
silver  bucketlike  vessel  U6ed  to 
extract  some  of  the  stomach’s 
contents  for  examination, 
stomach  cough.  See  ear  cough. 
stom'ach-ful,  a.  Willfully  ob¬ 
stinate  or  proud;  haughty:  stub- 
horn  :  perverse.  —  stom'ach-ful- 
ly,  adv.  —  stom'ach-ful-nesB,  n. 
All  Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 
stomach  grief.  Anger.  Obs. 
stomach” i  cal  (stfS-m&k'Y-kdl), 
n  A  stomachic.  Obs. 
sto-mach'ic-ness.  n.  See -ness 
stom'ach  ing.  n.  Resentment. 

Obs.  . 

stom'ach  less.  a.  a  Without  a 
stomach,  b  Without  appetite.  R. 
atom  ach-os'i-ty  (sthm'jlk  fis'- 
Y-tY),  n.  [L  stomachosus  angry 


tion  take  place.  In  man  the  stomach  lies  transversely  in 
the  upper  left  and  central  part  of  the  abdomen  (see  diges¬ 
tion,  Illusl.).  When  moderately  distended  it  is  about  12 
inches  long  and  4  inches  in  diameter.  Its  walls  are  com¬ 
posed  of  an  outer  serous  coat  derived  from  the  peritoneum; 
a  muscular  coat  consisting  of  layers  of  longitudinal,  trans¬ 
verse,  and  oblique  muscle  fibers  ;  an  areolar  coat  consisting 
of  loose  connective  tissue;  and  an  inner  mucous  coat  in 
which  the  gastric  glands  occur.  See  gastric  gland,  gas¬ 
tric  juice.  In  some  animals  the  stomach  is  divided  by 
constrictions  into  chambers  differing  in  the  structure  of 
their  walls  and  in  function,  as  in  ruminants  (see  Ruminan- 
tia)  and.cetaceans.  In  birds  there  are  commonly  two  such 
chambers  (cf.  proventriculus  a,  gizzard,  1),  which  are 
often  called  stomachs,  b  In  invertebrates,  any  digestive 
cavity,  or  the  chief  dilatation  of  the  alimentary  tract,  or  in 
the  higher  forms  a  portion  of  the  alimentary  canal  more  or 
less  closely  corresponding  to  the  stomach  of  vertebrates. 

2.  The  desire  for  food  caused  by  hunger;  appetite.  Shak. 

3.  Hence,  appetite  in  general ;  inclination;  desire. 

4.  A  particular  disposition  or  mental  attitude  ;  as  :  a 
Compassion.  Obs.  Chaucer,  b  Temper;  spirit;  tem¬ 
perament.  c  Pride;  haughtiness;  arrogance.  Obs.  Shak. 
d  Anger  ;  violence  of  temper  ;  spleen ;  resentment.  Obs. 

Stern  was  his  look,  and  full  of  stomach  vain.  Spenser. 
e  Sullenness  ;  stubbornness ;  willful  obstinacy.  Obs. 

5.  The  mouth;  the  gullet  ;  the  throat.  Obs. 

6.  The  belly;  the  abdomen  ; —  a  common  but  erroneous  use. 
Stom'ach  (stum'dk),  v.  t. ;  stom'ached  (-fikt) ;  stom'ach- 

ing.  [Cf.  F.  s'estomaquer  to  be  angry,  L.  slomachari ,  v.  t. 
&  i.,  to  be  angry  or  vexed  (at).  See  stomach,  ?i.]  1.  To 

resent ;  to  remember  with  anger  ;  to  dislike.  Shak. 

The  lion  began  to  show  his  teeth,  and  to  stomach  the  affront 

L'  Estrange. 

2.  To  embolden  ;  encourage.  Obs. 

3.  a  To  bear  without  repugnance,  nausea,  disgust,  or  the 
like  ;  as,  the  prisoner  could  not  stomach  his  food,  b  To 
bear  without  overt  resentment ;  to  brook  ;  to  put  up  with  ; 
as,  the  legislators  should  not  stomach  the  proposal. 

4  To  disgust ;  nauseate.  Rare. 

stom'ach  al  (-al),  a.  <fc  n.  [Cf.  F.  stomacal.}  Stomachic, 
stom'ach-er  (-er),  ?t.  1.  One  who  stomachs. 

2.  ( pron .  stum'dk-er  ;  -d-cher).  An  ornamental  covering 
for  the  front  of  the  upper  body,  formerly  worn  by  both  men 
and  women.  Hence,  a  brooch  or  plaque,  typically  large 
and  worn  at  the  corresponding  front  part  of  a  bodice. 

3.  A  stomachic.  Obs. 

Sto  mach'ic  (sto-mSk'Tk),  a.  Also  stomachical.  [L.  sto- 
machicus,  Gr.  aropaxucos  :  cf.  F.  stomachique .]  1.  Of  or 
pertaining  to  the  stomach  ;  as,  stomachic  vessels. 

2.  Strengthening  to  the  stomach  ;  exciting  the  action  of 
the  stomach  ;  stomachal ;  cordial. 

BtO-mach'ic,  n.  Med.  A  stomachic  tonic  or  medicine. 
Stomach  pump  Med.  A  small  pump  or  syringe  w  ith  a  flex¬ 
ible  tube,  for  pumping  liquids  out  of  or  into  the  stomach. 
Stomach  tooth.  A  lower  canine,  esp.  of  the  first  dentition. 
Its  appearance  is  often  attended  with  gastric  disturbance. 
Stom'a-tal  (stom'd-tal ;  sto'ma-),  a.  Bot.  &  Zool.  Pertain¬ 
ing  to,  or  of  the  nature  of,  a  stoma. 

Sto  mat'lc  (sto-mSt'Tk),  a.  1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  mouth. 
2.  Bot.  Pertaining  to,  or  of  the  nature  of,  a  stoma, 
stomatic  cells,  Bot .,  the  guard  cells.  See  stoma,  2  a. 

Sto  mat'lc,  n.  [Gr.  o-To/xa, -aTo?,  mouth.]  Med.  A  medi¬ 
cine  for  diseases  of  the  mouth. 

Sto  ma  tl'tis  (sto'ma-tl'tis  ;  stbin'd-),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr. 
o-TOjua  mouth  -itis.']  Med.  Inflammation  of  the  mouth, 
as  thrush  andcancrum  oris.  —  StO  ma-tit'ic  (  tTt'Tk),  a. 
Stom'a-to- (stom'd-to- ;  sto'md-to-),  stomat-.  Combining 
form  from  Greek  (rropa ,  o-To/uaTos,  mouth. 
stom  a-to-gas'tric  (-gSs'trTk),  a.  [ stomato -  +  gastric.'} 
Of  or  pertaining  to  the  mouth  and  the  stomach  ;  designat¬ 
ing  a  system  of  nerves  which  ramify  over  the  anterior  por¬ 
tion  of  the  alimentary  canal  in  various  invertebrates. 
StO'ma-tOl'O-gy  (std'md-tol'o-jT  ;  stSnTd-),?*.  [i/o»na/o--f 
-logy.}  Med.  Science  of  the  mouth  and  its  diseases.  —  sto'¬ 
ma  to  logic  (  to-15j'Tk),  sto'ma-to-log'i-cal  (  T-kdl),  a. 

—  sto  ma  tol'o  gist  (-jTst),  n. 

sto  ma-top'a-thy  (-t5p'd-thT),  n.  [ stomato -  -f  -palhy.} 

Med.  Any  disease  of  the  mouth. 

stom'a-to-plas  ty  (st5m'd-t6-pl5s'tT  ;  sto'md-),  n.  [stom¬ 
ato-  -f-  -plasty.}  Surg.  Plastic  surgery  of  the  mouth.  — 
stom  a-to-plas'tic  (-pl5s'tik),  a. 

StO'ma-top'O-da  (sto'md-top'o-dd  ;  stbnTd-),  n.  pi.  [NL. ; 
stomato-  -|-  -poda.}  Zool.  An  order  of  malacostracan 
crustaceans  comprising  Squilla ,  Gonodactylus  (see  split- 
finger),  and  allied  genera.  They  have  a  comparatively 
small  cephalothorax,  only  partly  covered  by  a  thin,  cape¬ 
like  carapace,  but  the  abdomen  is  large  and  powerful.  The 
five  anterior  pairs  of  thoracic  limbs  are  turned  forward  and 
are  subchelate,  the  second  pair  forming  pow  erful  grasping 
organs.  The  eyes  are  stalked,  and  the  gills  are  borne  on 
the  appendages  of  the  abdomen.  They  are  all  marine,  and 
live  in  holes  in  shallow  water.  They  range  from  about  one 
inch  to  slightly  over  a  foot  in  length.  See  Squilla.  Illusl. 

—  stom'a-to  pod'  (stom'd-to-p5d';  sto'md-),  a.  —  sto  ma 
tOP'O-dous  (stc^md-tSp'o-dds  ;  stbm'd-),  a. 

Stom'a-tor-rha'gi-a  (stom'd-td-ra'jT-d  ;  sto'md-),  n.  [NL. ; 
stomato-  -\--r hag i a.}  Med.  Hemorrhage  from  the  mouth. 


4-  R.  -iff/.]  Anuer;  disdain.  Obs. 

stom'ach-ous  (stilm'/Ik-Ms),  a. 
[L.  stomachosus  an^rry,  peevish. 
See  stomach.]  Stout;  sullen; 
obstinate.  Obs. 
stomach  piece.  =  apron,  2  e. 
stomach  staggers.  =  sleepy 
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stomach  s  w  e  e  t  b  r  e  a  d.  See) 
stomach  timber.  Belly  timber. 
Btom'ach-y  (stum'uk-Y),  a. 
Dial.  Knq.  a  Courageous  ;  spir¬ 
ited  ;  proud  ;  obstinate,  b  Irri¬ 
table;  resentful;  easily  angered, 
stomak.  4*  STOMACH. 

Sto  map'o-da  (stn-mftp'o-dd  ),n. 
pi.  [NL.J  =  Stomatopoda. — 
sto'ma-pod  (s  t  5'm  d-p  5  d  ; 
stain'd-),  a.  Sr  n.  —  sto  ma-pod'- 
i  form  (-pOd'Y-ffirrn).  a.  —  sto- 
map'o-dous  (sta-map'C-djZs),  a. 
stomat-.  See  stomato-. 
sto'ma  ta  (sto'md-ta;  stQm'd-), 
71.,  L.  />!.  of  STOMA, 
sto  raa-tal'gi-a  (-tttl'jY-d),  n. 
[NL.  See  stomato- ; -aloia. 
Pain  in  the  mouth.  [stoma, 
sto 'mate  (stS'mat),  n.  Bot.  A 
sto'mate.  a.  Stomatous. 
sto^a-tif'er-ous  (std'md-tYf'- 
?r-iZs  ;  stOm'd-).  a.  [stomato- + 
-ferons.']  Having  stomata. 


Sto  ma-to'da  (-to'dd),  n.  pi. 

[NL.;  Gr.  crroixa, -aro9,  mouth 
4-  -u>5t;9,  fr.  eiSo?  form.]  Znbh 
A  group  of  Protozoa  approxim¬ 
ately  equiv.  to  Ciliata.  Obs.  — 
stom'a-tode  (s  t  5  m'd-t  6  d  ; 
fitd'md-),  a  Sr  v. 
stom  a  to-dae'um.  or  -de'ura 
(st5m/d-t0-de'um  ;  sto'md-),  n. 
Var.  Of  STOMODvEUM. 

stom  a-to-dyn'i-a  (-d  Y  n'Y-d  ; 
-dT'nY-d ),  n.  (NL.  ;  stomato-  4- 
-odi/nia.)  Pain  in  the  mouth, 
stom  a-to-my-co'sis,  n.  (NL.  ; 
stomato-  4-  mycosis.]  Med.  I  un- 
gous  disease  of  the  mouth. 
Btom/a-to-nec-ro'sis,  n.  [NL.  ; 
stomato-  4-  necrosis.]  Med.  Gan¬ 
grenous  stomatitis. 
Sto'ma-toph'o-ra  (std'md-tbf'o- 
rd  ;  stbm'd-),  n.  />!.  [NL.  See 

STOMATO-;  -PHOROUS,]  Zool.  = 

Stomatoda.  —  stoma-toph'o- 
rous  <  -rus),  <>■ 

stom'a-tose  (stOm'd-tds;  sto- 
ma-),  a.  Stomatous. 
stombill.  stomble.  +  stumble. 
sto-men  or-rha'gi-a  (stC-mfcn'd- 
ra')Y-d),  n.  [NL.,  irreg.  fr.  Gr. 
aToua  mouth  4-  -rhagia.]  Med. 
Hemorrhage  from  the  mouth. 


Stom'a  to-scope'  (stbm'd-to-skop' ;  8to'md-to-),  n  [sU/o. 
ato-  -f-  -scope.}  Med.  An  apparatus  for  examining  the  in¬ 
terior  of  the  mouth.  —  Stom  a  tos'eo  py  (-t5s'ko-pt),  n. 

Stom'a  tOUS  (-tds),  a.  Having  stomata  or  a  stoma. 

-stom'a-tous  (-St5m'd-tt2s ;  -sto'md-tds).  Combining  fonr 
from  Greek  mopa,  moparoq,  mouth.  See  -stomous. 

-Stome  (-stom).  [Gr.  aTopa.  mouth.]  Combining  fom. 
signifying  mouth ,  moulhlike  aperture ;  as  in  carpo-s/ome. 
Sto  mo-dde'um,  O/  -de'um  (sto'mo-de'wm;  stbm'o-)^.  ;  L. 
pi.  -DjEA  (-d).  [NL.;  Gr.  aropa,  -aro?,  mouth -f-oSaco?  on 

the  way.]  Embryol.  &  Zool.  The  anterior  or  oral  part  of 
the  alimentary  canal  or  tract,  including  all  formed  by  in¬ 
vagination  of  the  external  body  wall  and  hence  lined  with 
ectoderm.  In  the  adult  of  many  coelenterates(Actinozoa, 
Scyphozoa)  it  forms  the  gullet  leading  to  the  coelenteron. 
Cf .  proctodeum.  —  sto'mo-dce'al,  sto  mo  de'al  (  dl),  a. 

-Stomous,  -Stom'a-tOUS  (-stbm'd-tus  ;  -sto'md-tws).  Com¬ 
bining  forms  from  Greek  <r ro/xa,  aro/ixaTov,  mouth ;  as 
in  gymno5/omow5,  di stomatous. 

Stomp  (stbmp),  v.  i.  ;  stomped  (stbmpt) ;  stomp'ing.  [Obs. 
or  dial,  form  of  stump.}  To  stamp  with  the  foot.  Dial. 

Stomp,  v.  t.  [Cf .  stamp,  t’.]  To  stamp;  to  mash  ;  to  tread  or 
pack  dowm  ;  as,  to  stomp  the  floor  ;  to  stomp  potatoes.  Dial. 

-Stomy.  Combining  form  from  Greek  <rrdpa,  mouth;  — 
used  specif,  in  surgery  to  denote  an  operation  establishing 
an  artificial  opening ,  usually  permanent  (into  some  part 
or  parts)  ;  as  in  gastrostomy,  ileo stomy,  etc. 

Stone  (ston),  n.  [ME.  ston,  stan ,  AS.  sian ;  akin  to  OS.  & 
OFries.  sten,  D.  steen,  G.  stein ,  Icel.  steinn ,  Sw.  sien ,  Dan. 
Steen ,  Goth,  stains ,  Russ,  styena  a  wall,  Gr.  <rua,  ariov,  a 
pebble.  Cf.  steen.]  1.  Concreted  earthy  or  mineral  mat¬ 
ter  :  a  A  small  piece  of  rock  or  one  of  moderate  size  ;  as, 
the  boy  threw  a  stone  ;  pebbles  are  rounded  stones,  b  Rock 
or  rocklike  matter  as  a  material,  esp.  for  building ;  as,  a 
house  of  stone.  Very  large  natural  masses  of  stone  are  gen¬ 
erally  called  rocks ;  small  or  quarried  masses  are  called 
stones;  and  the  finer  kinds,.^rat’e/,orJand,  or  grains  of  sand. 

2.  A  precious  stone;  a  gem.  Chaucer. 

3.  A  specific  piece  of  rock ;  as :  a  A  monument  to  the 
dead ;  a  gravestone,  b  A  gunflint.  Obs.  c  A  millstone, 
d  A  grindstone  ;  also,  a  whetstone. 

4.  Something  resembling  a  small  stone  or  pebble  in  shape, 
composition,  or  hardness  ;  as  :  a  Med.  A  calculous  concre¬ 
tion,  esp.  one  in  the  kidneys,  bladder,  or  gall  bladder,  b 
A  testicle;  -—  generally  pi.  c  The  hard  endoearp  of  a  dru¬ 
paceous  fruit,  as  of  a  peach  ;  hence,  any  hard,  stonelike 
seed,  as  of  a  date,  d  A  hard  lump  or  compact  mass.  Obs. 
6  Glass  Manuf.  A  defect  in  glass  due  to  the  presence  of  a 
particle  of  the  melting  vessel,  or  the  like. 

5-  The  glass  of  a  mirror  ;  a  mirror.  Obs.  Shak. 

6  Print.  A  stand  or  table  with  a  smooth,  flat  top,  origi¬ 
nally  of  stone,  but  now  often  of  metal,  on  which  to  impose 
type ;  —  called  also  imposing  stone. 

7-  A  varying  unit  of  weight,  formerly  used  in  Austria,  Ger¬ 
many,  the  Netherlands,  Sweden,  etc.,  and  still  used  in  Great 
Britain.  The  only  legal  English  stone  is  14  lbs.,  but  other 
values  are  in  use  varying  from  4  to  26  lbs.  In  America 
the  influence  of  the  stone  is  seen  in  the  custom  of  grocers 
in  selling  7  lbs.  (1-2  stone)  and  31-2  lbs.  (1-4  stone)  of  sugar, 
etc.,  and  a  barrel  of  flour  of  14  stone,  or  196  lbs.,  etc. 

Stone  of  Destiny,  S.  of  Scone,  the  Coronation  Stone.  Legend 
makes  it  the  one  used  by  Jacob  as  a  pillow  (Gen.  xxviii.  11). 

Stone  (ston),  v.  t.  ;  stoned  (stond) ;  ston'ing  (ston'Tng). 
[From  stone,  n.:  cf.  AS.  slsenan,  Goth,  stainjan.}  1.  a  To 
pelt  with  stones;  to  throw  stones  at.  b  To  pelt  to  death 
with  stones.  “  And  they  stoned  Stephen.”  Acfivii.  59. 
2-  To  make  like  stone  ;  to  harden.  Obs.  or  R. 

O  perjured  woman  !  thou  dost  stone  my  heart.  Shak. 

3.  To  free  from  stones ;  also,  to  remove  the  stones  or 
seeds  of  ;  as,  to  stone  a  field;  to  stone  cherries  or  raisins. 

4.  To  wall,  face,  line,  or  fortify  with  stones. 

5  To  rub,  scour,  or  sharpen  with  a  stone  ;  specif.,  Leather 
Manuf.,  to  work  (leather)  with  the  stockstone. 

Stone,  a.  Made  of  stone  or  stoneware  ;  as,  a  stone  jar. 

Stone  bass  (bas).  A  jewfish  (Polyprion  americanus)  of 
the  eastern  Atlantic  and  Mediterranean.  It  is  of  a  brown 
color,  and  reaches  a  length  of 
five  or  six  feet. 

stone  boat  A  flat  runnerless 
sledge  or  drag  for  transport¬ 
ing  stones  and  other  heavy  ar-  ^ 
tides ;  also,  a  platform  slung 
under  the  axles  of  a  vehicle  stone  Boat. 

to  provide  extra  space.  (J.  S. 

Stone'brash'  (-brilsh'),  n.  Land  abounding  in  stones  ;  esp., 
a  subsoil  of  small  stones  or  finely  broken  rock. 

stone  bruise.  A  sore  spot  on  the  bottom  of  the  foot  with¬ 
out  laceration,  due  to  a  bruise  by  a  stone  or  rounded  object. 

Stone  canal.  Zool.  Ill  echinoderms,  a  tubular  canal  lead¬ 
ing  from  the  circumoral  tube  of  the  water-vascular  system 
and  usually  ending  in  a  madreporite,  or,  less  commonly, 
hanging  freely  in  the  body  cavity  ;  —  so  called  because  its 
walls  in  many  cases  contain  calcareous  deposits.  More 
than  one  stone  canal  may  be  present. 

Stone  cat-  A  catfish  (Noturvs  flams)  of  the  Mississippi 
Valley,  Great  Lakes,  etc.t  allied  to  the  mad  toms,  but 
larger,  and,  like  them,  having  poisonous  pectoral  spines. 


stone'chat'  (ston'chSt'),  n.  [stone 


chat  . 


so  called 


sto'mi-um  (sto'm  Yum),  v. 
[NL.,  dim.  fr.  Gr.  aropa .]  Bot. 
Die  thin-walled  cells  of  tne  an¬ 
nulus  marking  the  line  of  dehis¬ 
cence  of  a  fern  sporangium, 
stomle.  +  STUMBLE, 
stomochat,  a.  [L  stomachatus.] 
Angry.  Obs.  Scot. 
stomok,  it.  (See  stomach,  tj.] 
A  stomacher  ;  also,  a  patch  ;  a 
remnant.  Obs.  Scot. 
stomoke.  +  stomach. 
stompe  -J*  stump.  [ Colloq . 

Btomp'er.  n.  One  that  stomps, 
stomre.  f  stummer.  Istone. 
ston.  Obs  or  dial.  Eng.  var.  of . 
ston'age  (ston'ltj),  n.  A  pile  or 
collection  of  stones.  Obs. 
stona y.  *i*  stony,  v. 
stoncnl.  4*  stanch,  v. 
stond.  4*  STOUND.  [of  STAND. I 
stond(sthnd).  Obs. or  dial.  Eng  | 
stondart-  standard, 
stonde.  d*  stound,  a  blow  ;  obs. 
pret.  of  stun. 
stone  age.  See  age,  »?.,  7. 
stone  ax  or  axe.  A  stonecutter’s 
ax  ;  an  axhammer. 
stone  basil.  The  wild  basil, 
stone'bird',  n.  a  The  greater 
yellowlegR.  Local,  V.  S.  b  The 
moro  (finch). 


stone  biter.  The  wolf  fish, 
stone'-blind'  (87),  a.  As  blind 

us  a  6tone. 

stone  boiling  Boiling  a  liquid 
by  dropping  hot  stones  into  it. 
stone  borer.  Any  animal  that 
bores  stones  ;  esp.,  any  of  vari¬ 
ous  bivalves,  a6  species  of  Li- 
thodomus  or  Sancai  a. 
stone'bow'  (eton'bo'),  n.  A 
crossbow  for  shooting  stones, 
stone  bramble.  A  European 
trailing  bramble  (Rubus  saxati- 
lis). 

stone'break',  n.  Saxifrage,  as 
meadow  saxifrage, 
stone  brick.  A  hard  brick  or 
fire  brick  made  in  Wales. 
stone'buck\  n.  =  stein  bock. 
stone  butter.  =ROCX  BUTTER, 
stone'east',  n.  A  stone’s  cast, 
stone  cell.  Bot.  A  grit  cell, 
stone  circle.  Archseol.  A  circle 
of  upright  megaliths,  usually  in¬ 
closing  a  mound, dolmen, or  oth¬ 
er  structure.  Cf.  cromlech  b, 
Stonehenge;  see  neolithic. 
stone  clover.  Rabbit-foot  clover, 
stone  coal.  Anthracite.  Wale*. 
stone'-cold',  a.  Cold  as  a  stone, 
stone  color  or  colour.  The  color 
1  of  stone  or  weathered  rocki 


food,  foot ;  out,  oil  ;  chair  ;  go  ;  sing,  ii)k  ;  f-ben,  thin;  nature,  verdure  (250) ;  K  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144);  boN  ;  yet;  zh  — z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Guide. 

Full  explanations  of  Abbreviations,  Signs,  etc.  Immediately  precede  the  Vocabulary. 
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STOP 


Stone  Cricket  (Ceuthophilus  macu- 
latus).  Nat.  size. 


from  the  similarity  of  its  alarm  note  to  the  clicking  to¬ 
gether  of  two  pebbles.]  1.  A  common  Eu¬ 
ropean  singing  bird  ( Pratincola  rubicola). 

The  male  has  a  black 
head,  blackish  wings 
and  tail,  rufous  under 
parts,  and  white  collar, 
wing  spot,  and  upper 
tail  coverts.  Also,  as  a 
book  name,  any  of  vari¬ 
ous  other  species  of  the  same  genus  or 
of  the  allied  genus  SaxicoUi.  Locally, 
in  Scotland  and  parts  of  England,  the 
wheatear  or  the  whinchat. 

2.  The  blue  titmouse.  See  titmouse.  Ireland. 

Stone  crab,  a  A  large  crab  ( Menippe  mercenana)  found  on 
the  southern  coast  of  the  United  States  and  used  as  food, 
b  Any  of  several  spiny  crabs  of  the  genus  Lithodes ,  esp. 
L.  maia  of  the  European  coasts, 
stone  cricket.  A  wingless  cricket,  esp.  one  of  the  genus 
Ceuthophilus,  found  be¬ 
neath  stones  and  in  cel¬ 
lars  and  caves, 
stone 'crop'  (ston'kr5p'), 
n.  [AS.  stdncropp .]  1.  A 
kind  of  tree.  Obs. 

2.  a  Any  species  of  Se- 
duniy  esp.  the  common 
stonecrop  ( S .  acre),  a 
mosslike  plant  with  pun¬ 
gent  fleshy  leaves  and  yellow  flowers,  common  in  Europe 
and  cultivated  in  America; —  so  called  in  allusion  to  its 
growth  on  rocks  or  walls.  See  Sedum,  Illust.  b  With 
qualifying  attributive,  any  of  several  plants  belonging  to 
other  genera  in  this  family,  as  the  ditch  stonecrop. 

Stone  curlew,  a  The  common  thick-knee  or  any  allied 
species  of  the  genus  ( Edicnemus .  b  The  common  Euro¬ 
pean  curlew.  Local ,  Eng.  c  The  willet.  Locals  U.  S. 
Stone'cut'ter  (ston'kGt'er),  n.  a  One  who  cuts  stone,  b 
A  machine  for  dressing  stone.  —  stone'cut'ting,  n. 
stoned  (stond),  pret.  d :  p.  p.  of  stone.  Hence  :  p.  a.  a 
Containing,  or  having,  a  stone  or  stones  ;  deprived  of  its 
stone  or  stones;  as,  stoned  fruits,  b  Built  with  stones.  Obs. 
Stone  fly.  Any  of  numerous  insects  constituting  the  fam¬ 
ily  Perlidae  and  order  Plecoptera.  They  have 
two  pairs  of  membranous  wings,  the  hinder 
pair  folded  in  plaits  and  lying  upon  the  ab¬ 
domen  when  at  rest.  They  have  an  incom¬ 
plete  metamorphosis ;  the  larv®  are  aquatic 
and  carnivorous.  The  adults  appear  in  early 
spring  and  are  used  by  anglers  for  bait, 
stone  fruit.  Any 
fruit  with  a  stony 
endocarp  ;  a  drupe,  < 
as  a  peach,  plum,  or 
cherry. 

Stone'henge  (ston'- 
henj),  n.  [Cf.  Geof¬ 
frey  of  Monmouth, 
xi.  4  :  intra  lapidum 
structuram  sepultus 
fuit,  quae  .  .  .  Auglorum  lingua  Stanheng  nuncupatur ; 
and  AS.  stun  stone,  hengen  a  hanging,  a  gallows  cross.] 
An  assemblage  of  upright  stones,  near  Salisbury,  England, 
originally  two  concentric  circles,  inclosing  two  rows  of 
smaller  stones,  with  a  central  block  of  blue  marble  popularly 
called  the  “  Altar  Stone.”  It  probably  dates  from  the  neo¬ 
lithic  or  the  early  bronze  age. 

Stone  marten-  A  marten  ( Mustela  foina)  of  central  and 
southern  Europe  and  Asia  having  a  white  patch  on  the 
breast  and  throat ;  —  called  also  beech  marten. 

Stone  pine,  a  The  Swiss  pine  ( Pinus  ceinbra).  b  A  South 
European  pine  (Pinus  jmiea),  with  a  wide-spreading,  flat- 
topped  head.  It  is  much  cultivated  in  warm  countries 
for  its  sweet,  almondlike  seeds,  c  Any  nut  pine  or  pinon. 
Stone  plover,  a  Any  of  various  shore  birds,  as  a  thick- 
knee.  b  An  Indian  shore  bird  ( Esacus  recunnrostris) .  C 
Tto  black-bellied  plover.  Ireland,  d  The  common  European 
riii. '  plover,  e  The  dotterel,  f  Bar-tailed  godw  it.  Eng. 
Ston'er  (ston'er),  n.  1.  One  that  stone3  ;  specif.  :  a  One 
who  pelts  with  stones,  b  One  who  walls  with  stones,  c 
A  device  for  removing  stones  from  stone  fruit,  as  cherries. 
2.  a  A  lapidary.  Obs.  b  A  small  stone  marble.  Dial.  Eng. 
Stone  roller,  a  An  American  fresh-water  fish  (Hypen- 
telium  nigricans)  of  the  sucker  family.  Its  color  is  yellow¬ 
ish  olive,  often  with  dark  blotches,  b  A  common  Ameri¬ 
can  cyprinoid  fish  ( Campostoma  anomalum ). 

Stone  runner.  Any  of  numerous  small  shore  birds  ;  esp. : 
a  The  common  ring  plover,  b  The  dotterel.  Local ,  Eng. 
stone’s  cast,  or  stone’s  throw  (stonz).  The  distance  to 
which  a  stone  may  be  thrown  by  the  hand. 

Stone  toter  (tot'er).  a  =  stone  roller  a.  b  A  cyprinoid 
river  fish  ( Exoglossum  maxi l lingua)  found  from  Virginia  to 
New  York.  It  has  a  three-lobed  lowfer  lip. 
stonewall'  (ston'wGl'),  v.  i. ;  stone' walled'  (-w61d') ; 
stone' wall'ing.  1.  To  play  carefully  and  on  the  defen¬ 
sive  ;  specif.,  Cricket,  to  bat  slowly  and  carefully,  usually 
with  the  idea  of  playing  out  time  for  a  draw.  Cant. 


Stone  Fly  ( Perla ).  a  Imago  ;  b  Larva. 


2.  To  engage  in  debate  or  use  other  parliamentary  tactics 
for  the  purpose  of  consuming  time  and  thus  obstructing 
business;  to  filibuster.  Polit.  Cant,  Australia. 
stone1  wall'  (ston'wbl'),  v.  t.  To  try  to  defeat  by  stonewall¬ 
ing  ;  as,  to  stonewall  a  motion.  Polit.  Cant ,  Australia. 
Stone'wall'  Jack'son(stoii'w61'  jak'sfm).  Thomas  Jon¬ 
athan  Jackson  (1824-1863),  a  Confederate  general ;  —  so 
called  from  an  expression  used  by  a  Confederate  officer 
at  the  battle  of  Bull  Run,  July  21, 1861,—  “  There  is  Jack- 
son,  standing  like  a  stone  wall."  His  command  was  later 
known  as  the  Stonewall  Brigade. 

Stone' ware7  (ston'w£r'),  n.  A  species  of  coarse  potter’s 
ware,  glazed  and  baked. 

Stone'weed  (-wed'),  n.  a  Any  boraginaceous  plant  of  the 
genus  Lithospermum  ;  —  in  allusion  to  the  stony  nutlets, 
b  =  knotgrass  a.  Dial.  Eng.  • 

stone'wood  (-wood'),  n.  The  hard,  close-grained  wood 
of  either  of  two  Australian  trees  (Callistemon  salignus  and 
Tarrietia  actinophylla) ;  also,  either  of  these  trees, 
stone'work'  (-wfirk'),  n.  [Cf.  AS.  stanweorc.]  1.  Any 
work  directly  concerned  with  the  shaping,  preparation, 
setting,  or  the  like,  of  a  stone  or  stones,  as  in  masonry, 
jewelry,  etc. ;  also,  the  resulting  structure  or  piece  of  work. 

2.  pi.  An  establishment  where  stones  are  cut,  esp.  for 
masonry;  also,  one  where  stoneware  is  made;  — some¬ 
times  construed  as  sing. 

3.  Print.  Work  done  on  the  stone,  as  the  imposing  of  forms. 
Stone'wort'  (-wfirt'),  n.  Any  plant  of  the  genus  Chara. 

Stoneworts  are  often  incrusted  with  calcareous  deposits. 
Ston'y  (ston'T),  a.  ;  ston'i-er  (-T-er)  ;  ston'i-est.  [AS. 
stanig.  See  stone.]  1.  Abounding  in  stone  or  stones  ; 
full  of,  or  containing  many,  stones ;  as,  stony  ground. 

2.  Consisting  or  made  of  stone.  Archaic  or  Poetic. 

3.  Pert,  to,  resembling,  or  characteristic  of,  stone ;  as,  a 
stony  chill.  “  From  that  stony  gloom.”  Shelley.  Hence, 
inflexible  ;  pitiless ;  obdurate  ;  cold ;  morally  hard ;  ap¬ 
pearing  as  if  petrified  ;  as,  a  stony  heart ;  a  stony  gaze. 

4.  Converting  into  stone  or  as  if  into  stone  ;  petrifying  ; 
petrific.  “  The  stony  dart  of  senseless  cold.”  Spenser. 
atony  coral,  any  coral  with  a  very  hard  calcareous  skeleton. 

Stool  (stool),  7i.  [Dial,  stool  a  stump  from  which  young 
shoots  spring ;  orig.  uncert. ;  cf.  L.  stolo ,  E.  stolon.]  A 
stock  or  parent  plant;  specif.,  the  stump  or  root  which 
throws  out  shoots  or  yields  layers  for  propagation  ;  also,  a 
cluster  of  shoots  arising  from  an  old  root  or  clump. 

Stool,  v.  i. ;  stooled  (stoold) ;  stool'ing.  To  form  a  stool ; 
to  throw  out  shoots  after  the  manner  of  a  stool ;  to  tiller. 
Stool,  n.  [AS.  slot  a  seat ;  akin  to  OFries.  &  OS.  stol,  D. 
stoel ,  G.  stuhl,  OHG.  stuol,  I  cel.  stoll ,  Sw.  &  Dan.  stol , 
Goth,  slots ,  Lith.  stains  a  table,  Russ,  stol,  Gr.  0T77A77  block, 
slab,  monument ;  fr.  the  root  of  E.  stand.  See  stand  ;  cf. 
fauteuil.]  1.  A  seat ;  as  :  a  A  throne  ;  a  chair.  Obs.  b  A 
single  seat  usually  with  three  or  four  legs,  without  aback. 

2.  A  bishop’s  seat  or  see ;  a  bishop  stool. 

3.  A  seat  used  in  evacuating  the  bowels ;  hence,  an  evacu¬ 
ation  ;  a  discharge  from  the  bowels. 

4  A  bench  or  portable  support  for  the  feet  or  the  knees  ; 
a  footstool ;  as,  a  kneeling  stool. 

5.  a  A  pole  or  the  like  to  which  a  bird,  as  a  pigeon,  is 
fastened  as  a  decoy,  b  The  bird  thus  fastened  ;  a  stool 
pigeon  ;  a  decoy  duck.  U.  S. 

6.  A  frame  for  tapestry  work.  Obs.  Chaucer. 

7.  Naut.  A  small  channel  on  the  side  of  a  vessel,  for  the 
deadeyes  of  the  backstays. 

8.  Ordnance.  The  sole  to  which  were  secured  the  flasks 
of  the  top  carriage  of  old-time  naval  gun  carriages.  Obs. 

9.  =  cultch,  2.  Local,  U.  S. 

stool  of  a  window,  or  window  stool,  Arch.,  the  flat  piece,  cor¬ 
responding  to  the  sill  of  a  door,  against  which  a  window 
shuts ;  in  the  United  States,  the  narrow  shelf  fitted  on 
the  inside  against  the  actual  sill.  The  latter  is  called 
a  window  seat  when  broad  and  low  enough  to  be  used  as  a 
seat.  —s.  of  repentance,  the  cutty  stool.  Obs.  or  Hist.,  Scot. 
Stool,  v.  i.  1.  To  decoy  birds  by  a  stool.  U.  S. 

2.  To  be  decoyed  by  a  stool ;  as,  the  birds  stool  well.  U.  S. 

3.  To  evacuate  the  bowels. 

Stool,  v.  t.  To  decoy  by  means  of  a  stool.  U.  S. 
StOOl'ball'  (-bol'),  n.  A  kind  of  game  with  balls,  formerly 
common  in  England,  esp.  with  young  women 
Stool  pigeon  a  A  pigeon  used  as  a  decoy  to  draw  others 
within  a  net.  b  Hence,  a  person  used  as  a  decoy  for  others  ; 
esp.,  one_who  unofficially  acts  as  a  spy  for  the  police. 
Stoop  (stoop),  n.  [Cf.  stulp.]  Scot,  d:  Dial.  Eng.  A  post 
or  pillar  ;  as  :  a  A  boundary  post,  b  A  support  or  prop  ; 
specif.,  Mining ,  a  pillar,  as  of  coal,  left  to  prop  the  roof. 
C  A  tree  stump,  d  Fig.,  a  supporter,  adherent,  or  patron, 
stoop-and-room  system.  Mining.  =  bord  and  pillar  system, 
under  bord,  7i.,  2.  Scot.  —  a.  and  roop,  the  whole  ;  hence, 
wholly.  Scot.  <£*  Dial .  Erig. 

Stoop,  v.  i.  ;  stooped  (stoopt);  stoop'ing.  [ME.  stoupen  ; 
akin  to  AS.  stupian,  OD.  stuypen,  Icel.  stupa,  Sw  .stupa  to 
fall,  to  tilt.  Cf.  steep,  v.  d ; «.]  1  a  To  bend  forward  and 
downward  ;  esp.,  of  persons,  to  bend  thus  the  upper  part  of 


the  body;  as,  he  stooped  to  avoid  the  branches,  b  Specif., 
to  be  inclined  from  the  vertical ;  to  assume  habitually  a 
bent  position,  as  a  forward  inclination  of  head  and  shoul¬ 
ders  ;  as,  he  has  a  narrow  chest  and  stoops. 

2 .  To  condescend ;  to  descend  from  rank  or  dignity,  or 
from  a  moral  plane  to  a  lower  one  ;  as,  to  stoop  to  flattery 
or  baseness.  “She  Sloops  to  Conquer  (title).”  Goldsmith. 

3.  To  yield  ;  to  submit ;  to  bend,  as  by  compulsion  ;  to  as¬ 
sume  a  position  of  humility  or  subjection. 

Mighty  in  her  ships  stood  Carthage  long,  .  .  . 

Yet  stooped  to  Rome,  less  wealthy,  but  more  strong.  Dryden. 

4.  a  To  sink  down  ;  descend  ;  alight. 

And  stoop  with  closing  pinions  from  above.  Dryden. 
b  Specif.,  to  come  down  as  a  hawk  does  on  its  prey  ;  to 
pounce  ;  souse  ;  swoop.  Milton. 

Syn.  —  Lean,  bend;  yield,  submit;  condescend,  descend. 
Stoop  (stoop),  v.  i  1.  To  bend  forward  and  downward  ; 
as,  to  stoop  the  body.  “  Have  stooped  my  neck.”  Shak. 

2.  To  cause  to  incline  downward  ;  to  slant ;  tilt ;  as,  to  sloop 
a  cask  of  liquor.  Scot,  dc  Dial.  Eng. 

3.  To  take  down  ;  to  lower,  as  a  sail.  Rare  or  Poetic. 

4.  To  cause  to  submit  ;  to  prostrate  ;  to  put  down  ;  sub¬ 
ject  ;  degrade  ;  overcome.  Obs.  or  R.  Chapman. 

6.  To  swoop  down  upon  ;  as,  a  hawk  sloops  its  prey.  Obs. 

Stoop,  7i.  1.  a  Act  of  stooping,  or  bending  the  body  for¬ 

ward  ;  inclination  forward,  b  Specif.,  a  habitual  forward 
bend  of  the  back  and  shoulders. 

2  Descent,  as  from  dignity  or  superiority,  or  from  a  moral 
plane ;  condescension  ;  an  act  or  position  of  submission, 
concession,  humiliation,  or  the  like. 

3.  a  The  fall  of  a  bird  on  its  prey;  a  swoop,  b  Hence, 
that  which  stoops,  as  a  hawk.  Obs. 

Stoop  (stoop),  n.  [D.  stoep,  akin  to  G.  stufe  step,  E.  step.'] 
Arch.  Originally,  a  covered  porch  with  8eats,  at  a  house 
door  ;  the  Dutch  stoep  as  introduced  by  the  Dutch  into 
New  York.  Afterward,  an  out-of-door  flight  of  stairs  of 
from  seven  to  fourteen  steps,  with  platform  and  parapets, 
leading  to  an  entrance  door  some  distance  above  the  street ; 
the  French  perron.  Hence,  any  porch,  platform,  entrance 
stairway,  or  small  veranda,  at  a  house  door.  U.  S. 

Stop  (st5p),  v.  t.;pret.  dep.p.  STOPPED(stbpt),  stopt  {Chiefly 
Poetic );  p.  pr.‘ ds  vb.  n.  stop'ping.  [ME.  stoppen,  AS. 
stoppian  (in  comp.) ;  akin  to  LG.  &  D.  stoppen,  G.  slopfen , 
Icel.  stoppa,  Sw.  stoppa,  Dan.  stoppe;  all  prob.  fr.  LL.  sto- 
pare,  stupare ,  fr.  L.  stuppa  the  coarse  part  of  flax,  tow, 
oakum.  Cf.  estop,  stupe  a  fomentation.]  1.  a  To  close, 
as  an  aperture,  cavity,  etc.,  by  filling  or  obstructing  ;  as, 
to  stop  a  vent,  the  ears,  a  bottle;  hence,  to  stanch,  as  a 
wound.  Shak.  bTo  obstruct ;  to  render  impassable  ;  as, 
to  stop  a  passage,  c  To  fill  up,  as  a  crack  in  a  wall ;  to 
dress  over  w  ith  plaster  or  the  like  ;  to  point. 

2.  To  confine  ;  shut  up ;  as,  stopped  at  home.  Obs.  or  R. 

3.  To  arrest  or  check  the  progress,  motion,  or  course  of 
action  of;  as,  his  shield  stopped  the  arrow;  to  stop  a  train 
or  ship  by  signal;  to  stop  one  in  a  course  of  degeneration. 

4.  To  interrupt  or  prevent  the  continuance  or  occurrence 
of  ;  to  cause  to  cease  ;  to  suppress ;  as,  to  stop  a  noise  ;  to 
stop  the  execution  of  a  decree.  Also,  with  fro7n  or,  now 
rarely,  of,  to  restrain ;  as,  to  stop  one  from  folly. 

5.  Hence  :  a  To  parry,  as  a  blow,  b  To  defeat,  esp.  by  a 
knock-out.  Pugilistic  Cant. 

6.  In  technical  uses  :  a  Music.  To  regulate  the  pitch  of, 
as  a  violin  string,  by  pressing  it  with  the  finger,  or  a  wind 
instrument  tube,  by  closing  one  or  more  finger  holes  or  by 
thrusting  the  hand  into  its  bell,  in  order  to  alter  the  vi¬ 
brating  length,  b  Rhet.  To  point,  as  a  composition  ;  to 
punctuate.  C  Naut.  To  make  fast  with  stops,  d  Hort. 
To  top.  e  Optics.  To  reduce  the  effective  aperture  of  (a 
lens)  by  placing  in  the  path  of  the  light  rays  an  opaque 
diaphragm  with  a  central  hole  of  desired  size;  —  often  with 
down,  f  Fmance.  To  make  (stocks,  grain,  etc.,  bought  or 
sold)  subject  to  a  stop  order. 

Syn.  — Stop,  arrest,  check.  To  stop,  the  general  term, 
is  to  cause  advance,  or  (often)  movement  of  any  sort,  to 
cease ;  as,  “  It  is  an  Ancient  Mariner,  and  he  stoppeth  one 
of  three  ”  ( Coleridge ) ;  to  slop  a  clock.  To  arrest,  as  here 
compared,  is  esp.  to  stop  (and  often  to  hold  fixed)  in  the 
midst  of  movement,  development,  progress,  or  the  like ; 
as,  “  V  arrest  the  fleeting  images  that  fill  the  mirror  of  the 
mind,  and  hold  them  fast”  (Couper) :  “  Donatello  has  es¬ 
sayed  ...  to  arrest  a  moment  instead  of  denote  a  perma¬ 
nent  attribute”  (A/.  Hewlett );  “ arrested  development” 
( Damcni ).  To  check  is  esp.  to  stop  or  arrest  partially  or 
temporarily  ;  as,  “  Reins  of  light  check  their  unearthly 
speed  ”  ( Shelley ) ;  “  clogs  to  check  and  retard  the  headlong 
course  of  violence  ”  (Burke).  See  cease,  close. 
to  stop  a  gap,  to  secure  a  weak  point ;  to  repair  a  defect.  — 
to  s.  off.  a  Founding.  To  fill  in  solid  (a  part  of  a  mold) 
where  a  part  of  the  cavity  left  by  the  pattern  is  not  wanted 
for  the  casting,  b  Electroplating,  etc.  =  to  stop  out  a 
—  to  s.  out.  a  Etching ,  etc.  To  cover  with  a  protecting 
coat  of  varnish  (the  parts  of  a  plate  that  are  not  to  be 
acted  upon  in  the  bath),  b  E/ectrotyping.  To  sear  with  a 
hot  iron  (a  portion  of  the  mold  on  which  no  deposit  is 


esp.,  grayish  or  bluish  gray. —  I 
stone'-col  ored,  or-col'oured,«. 
stone  coral.  =  stonv  coral  ; 
stone  crawfish  or  crayfish.  A 
fresh-water  crawfish  (Astacus 
torrentium )  of  central  Europe, 
stone'eray'  (8tdn'kra'),n.  (s/o//e 
+  cray  a  disease  of  hawks,  F. 
craie,  lit.,  chalk,  L.  creta.)  A 
distemper  in  hawks, 
stone  crush.  =  stone  bruise. 
stone'-dead'  (87 ),  a.  Ab  dead  as 
a  stone.  [stone.  I 

stone '-deaf '(37),a.  As  deaf  as  a  I 
stone  devil.  The  hellgramite. 
Local,  U.  S.  [Obs.  Cant.  I 

stone 'dou'blet,  n.  A  prison.  | 
stone  falcon.  The  merlin, 
stone  fence.  An  alcoholic 
mixed  drink,  esp.  applejack  and 
cider.  Cant.  [Wall  rue. | 

stone  fern,  a  The  ceterach.  b 
Btone'gall'  (-gfil'),  stone'gale 
(-gal),  n.  [Cf.  D.  steengal,  G. 
ste ingall,  bee  stannbl.]  The 
kestrel.  Local,  Eng. 
stone  grig.  A  lamprey.  Local, 
Eng. 

stone  hammer.  A  hammer  for 
breaking  stones,  having  a  face  at 
one  end,  and  a  blunt  edge,  paral¬ 
lel  with  the  handle,  at  the  other, 
stone'hand',  n.  Print.  One 
who  does  stonework, 
stone 'hatch' .  n.  The  common 


ring  plover.  Local,  Eng. 
stone  hawk.  The  merlin;  — from 
its  habit  of  sitting  on  rocks, 
stone'head',  n.  Bedrock.  Eng 
stone '-hearted,  a.  Stony¬ 
hearted. 

stone'hore',  n.  The  common 
stonecrop.  Obs. 
stone '  -horse'  ,or  stoned  '-horse  . 
71.  Stallion.  Ohs.  or  Scot.  Sc  Dial. 
stoneist.  />.  p.  of  stonish.  Obs. 
stone'jug'.  n.  A  prison.  Cant. 
stone  leek.  The  Welsh  onion, 
stone'less,  a.  See  -less. 
stone  lifter.  A  fish  ( Katheto- 
stoma  Iseve)  of  the  group  Jugu- 
lares  of  Australia  and  New  Zea¬ 
land.  It  is  popularly  supposed 
to  turn  over  large  stones  in 
searching  for  food, 
stone  lily.  A  fossil  crinoid. 
stone  lime.  Quicklime  obtained 
in  stony  form  by  calcining  lime¬ 
stone  or  marble, 
stone  lugger.  A  stone  roller(fish). 
stone'man  (stdn'man),  ;  pi. 
-men.  Print.  A  stonenand. 
stone'man,  n.  A  cairn, 
stone'ma  son,  «.,  or  stone  ma¬ 
son.  A  mason  who  works  or 
builds  in  stone. 

stone  mill,  a  =  breaker,  n.,  1  a 
b  A  stone-dressing  machine,  c 
A  flour  mill  with  nuhrstones  in¬ 
stead  of  steel  rollers. 


stone  mint.  =  dittany  c. 
ston'en  (ston''n),  a.  [From  ME. 
ston  stone;  cf.  AS.  s  t  se  n  r  n.] 
Madeof  stone.  Obs.or Dial.  Eng. 
stone  oak.  A  Javanese  oak 
( tXuercus  javensis)  having  hard, 
ridged  acorns. 

stone  ocher  or  ochre  Ocher 
found  in  hard,  globular  masses, 
stone  oil  Rock  oil  ;  petroleum, 
stone  owl.  The  Acadian  owl. 
Local ,  1  ■  s' 

stone  parsley-  a  A  slender  apia- 
ceous  herb  ( Si  son  amominn )  na¬ 
tive  of  Europe  and  Asia  Minor, 
with  aromatic  seeds  used  as  a 
condiment,  b  Any  aniaceous 
plant  of  the  genus  Sesrli. 
stone'peck  er,  v.  Shetland  I.  a 
The  common  turnstone.  b  The 
purple  sandpiper, 
stone  perch.  The  ruff  (fish), 
stone  picker.  A  kind  of  fork  for 
picking  atones  from  dirt,  etc. 
stone  pit  A  quarry  where 
stones  are  dug.  (like  stone. I 
stone  pitch.  Pitch  that  is  hard,  | 
stone  priest.  A  lewd  priest.  Obs. 
stone  rag.  A  foliaceous  lichen 
( Parmelia  saxatilis)  found  on 
trees,  rocks,  etc. 

Btone  raw  Var.  of  stone  rag. 
ston'ern  (ston'Srn),  a.  Stonen. 
Scot. 

stone'root',  n.  The  horse  balm. 


stone  rue.  The  wall  rue. 
stone'eeed  .  n.  =  stoneweed. 

I  stone'shot',  //.  The  distance  to 
I  which  a  stone  may  be  shot, 
stone'smatch  .  stone'smich 
(-smlch'),  s  t  o n  e'-s mi c  k  le 
( -smYk' ’1 ).  s  t  o  n  e's  m  i  t  c  h', 
8tone'smith  .  n.  The  stonechat. 
Dial.  Eng. 

stono  snipe,  a  The  greater  yel- 
lowlegs.  u.S.  b  A  stone  plover, 
stone’s  throw.  =  stone’s  cast. 
stone'-still'.a.  Asstillasastone. 
Stone’s  trout.  The  nissuee  trout, 
stone  sucker.  A  lamprey, 
stone  thrush.  The  missel  thrush. 
Local ,  F.vg. 

stone  wall 'er,  n.  One  who 
stonewalls.  [No.  14  A.  W.  G.l 
stone  wire.  Wire  smaller  than  | 
stone'wise'  (ston'wiz'),  adv. 
In  the  manner  of  a  stone.  Rare. 
stoney.  stony,  v. 
stone 'yard',  v.  A  yard  in  which 
stones  are  cut,  shaped,  broken, 
or  the  like. 

stone  yellow.  Yellow  ocher, 
stong  (st5ng).  Scot.  &  dial.  Eng. 
var.  of  ST  a  no. 

stongen.  Obs.  p.  p.  of  sting. 
stonien  x  stun. 
ston'i-fy  (stSn'I-fT),  v.  t.  [stone 
+  -/>/•]  To  petrify.  06s.-ston'- 
i-fi  a  ble  (-fl'rt-b’l),  a.  Obs. 
ston'i-ly  (-IT),  adv.  of  stont. 


|  ston'i-ness,  w.  See -ness. 
ston'ish  (Nton'lsh),  a.  Like 
stone  ;  stony.  Rare, 
ston'ish  (stOn'Ish),  ston'ish- 
ment.  etc.  Aphetic  for  aston¬ 
ish,  etc.  Obs. 
stonk.  Ohs.  pres  of  stink. 
stont.  Obs.  pres,  indie.,  3d 
pers.  sing.,  &  pret.  of  stand. 
stonte.  Astound.  Iny.  06s.| 
stony,  v.  t.  Aphetic  for  asto-| 
stonyes.  stonish,  v. 
stood.  stud.  [stand. I 

stood  (8td&d)j_/>ref.  Sc  p.  j>.  of| 
stood'en  (stood'’n).  Scot.  & 
dial.  Eng.  p.  p.  of  stand. 
stoof  (shtOf),  n.  [G.  st of.]  See 
measure. 

stook  (stook),  n.  [Cf.  LG.  strike 
a  heap,  bundle,  G.  stauche  a 
truss,  bundle,  as  of  flax.]  A 
shock  of  sheaves.  —  r.  t.  Sc  i.  To 
make  up  in  stooks,  as  sheaves  of 
grain.  —  stook'er,  n.  All  Obs.  or 
Scot.  Sc  Dial.  Eng. 
stool,  stoole.  +  stole. 
stool  bed.  Ordnance.  The  sup¬ 
port  for  the  stool  of  old-time 
naval  gun  carriages.  Obs, 
stool  end.  Mining.  A  support¬ 
ing  pillar  of  rock, 
stoom  (stoom).  Var.  of  stum. 
stoon.  Ohs.  or  dial.  Eng.  var. 
of  stone.  [stound,  to  stun.l 
I  stoon  (stoon).  Scot.  var.  of| 


stoond  ( Scof.stdond,  stoon).  Obs. 
or  Scot.  var.  of  stound. 
stoond.  ».  [Cf.  stand,  n .  Sc  u.] 
Pitcher  ;  waterpot.  Obs. 
stoonde.  +  stand. 
stoonen.  stonen.  [ure.I 
stoop  (stfip),  n.  [D.]  SeeMEAS-| 
stoop.  Var.  of  stoup,  a  flagon, 
stoop'er.  n.  One  that  stoops, 
stoop'-gal  lant,  a.  That  hum¬ 
bles  gallants.  Obs. 
stoop'ing,  p.  pr.  Sc  vb.  n.  of 
stoop.  —  stoop 'ing-ly,  adv. 
stoopt.  Stooped.  Ref.  Sn. 
stoor.  Var.  of  STOUR,  n.  Sc  v. 
stoor.  Obs.  or  Scot,  of  stour,  a. 
stoor.  stoore.  +  store. 
stoor'y(stoor'T),r?.  Also stoorey. 
[Cf.  dial,  stoor,  stour,  to  stir,  E. 
stir.]  A  mixture  of  ale  and 
oatmeal,  warmed  and  sweet¬ 
ened.  Dial.  Eng.  [of  stout. I 
8 toot  (st<5ot).  Scot.  &  dial.  Eng.| 
stoote.  *J*  stut. 
stooth,  n.  ICf.  Icel.  stoS.]  A 
post  or  stud.  Obs.  —  (d  i  a  l. 
stooth),  v.  t.  To  lath  and  plaster. 
Obs-  or  Scot.  Sc  Dial.  Eng. 
stooth'ing.  n.  A  partition  of 
lath  and  plaster.  Scot.  !c  Dial. 
Eng.  [of  stove. I 

stoove.  Obs.  or  dial.  Eng.  var.| 
stop.  Var.  of  stope. 
stop.  Obs.  pret.  of  step. 


SJe,  senate,  c&re,  &.m,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofa ;  ©ve,  £vent,  €nd,  recent,  maker ;  ice,  ill ;  old,  obey,  orb,  ddd,  s5ft,  connect ; 

11  Foreign  Word.  +  Obsolete  Variant  of.  +  combined  with.  =  equals. 


use,  unite,  urn,  up,  circus,  menu ; 


STOP 
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STORK 


wanted),  c  Photog.  In  retouching,  to  remove  (any  part 
not  to  be  printed),  d  Theaters.  To  cover  (teeth)  with  black 
wax  to  make  them  invisible.  —  to  stop  the  mouth,  to  silence 
or  be  silent ;  lienee,  to  confound. 

The  mouth  of  them  that  speak  lies  shall  be  stopped.  Ps.  Ixiii.  11. 
Stop  (st5p),  v.  i.  1.  To  cease  to  go  on  ;  to  stand  still ;  halt. 

2.  To  cease  from  any  motion,  or  course  of  action. 

Stop,  while  ye  may,  suspend  your  mad  career  !  Cowper. 

3.  To  spend  a  short  time  ;  to  stay ;  to  tarry  ;  to  reside 
temporarily  ;  as,  to  stop  with  a  friend.  Colloq. 

4.  In  fine  woodwork,  to  bring  up  a  molding,  etc.,  against 
a  flat  or  curved  surface. 

Syn.  —  See  stay,  cease. 

to  stop  off,  to  interrupt  one’s  progress  or  journey  by  staying 
at  some  place  briefly  or  incidentally.  Colloq.  — to  s  out 
to  stay  away  from  one’s  lodgings  all  night.  Colloq.  —  to  s! 
over,  to  break  one’s  journey  ;  esp.,  to  stop  at  a  place  after 
the  departure  of  the  conveyance  on  which  one  came,  in¬ 
tending  to  proceed  on  one  leaving  later.  Colloq .,  U.  S. 
Stop,  n.  1.  Act  of  stopping,  or  state  of  being  stopped; 
hindrance  of  progress  or  of  action  ;  check  ;  obstruction. 

It  is  doubtful  .  .  .  whether  it  contributed  anything  to  the  stop 
of  the  infection.  l )e.  Foe. 

2.  That  which  stops,  impedes,  or  obstructs ;  an  obstacle  ; 
an  impediment ;  an  obstruction  ;  specif.,  a  weir. 

A  fatal  stop  traversed  their  headlong  course.  Daniel. 

3.  Meek.,  Arch.,  etc.  a  A  device,  or  piece,  as  a  pin,  block, 
pawl,  strip  of  wood,  etc.,  for  arresting  or  limiting  motion, 
or  for  determining  the  position  te  which  a  part  shall  be 
brought,  b  Mach.  A  short  feather  key.  c  A  bookbinder’s 
tool  used  in  stopping  a  line,  etc.,  at  its  intersection  with  an- 


etc.,  often  from  the  instrument  they  imitate,  as  trombone , 
fagotto.  (See  also  flue  pipe,  reed  pipe.)  c  A  corre¬ 
sponding  set  of  vibrators  or  reeds  of  a  reed  organ,  d  A  stop 
knob.  Stops  controlling  a  register  of  pipes  are  often 
called  speaking  stops,  as  distinguished  from  the  mechanical 
stops  controlling  the  couplers,  etc.  e  pi.  The  handles  in  a 
harpsichord,  controlling  levers  which  change  the  position 
of  the  jacks  so  as  to  modify  the  tones  produced. 

6  A  mark  of  punctuation.  See  punctuation. 

8.  Naut.  a  A  piece  of  small  line,  or  the  like,  used  to 
bind  or  secure  something  ;  as,  to  secure  a  furled  sail  with 
stops,  b  A  projection  on  a  mast  or  spar,  to  support  some¬ 
thing  or  keep  it  from  slipping  down. 

7-  Optics.  A  perforated  metal  plate  or  other  device  used 
in  optical  instruments  to  cut  off  marginal  rays  of  light ;  a 
diaphragm  ;  also,  the  aperture.  See  diaphragm,  6. 

8  The  depression  in  the  face  of  a  dog  between  the  fore¬ 
head  and  the  nose,  conspicuous  in  the  bulldog,  pug,  etc. 

9.  Phon.  a  Any  consonant  formed  with  a  complete  mo¬ 
mentary  closure  at  some  point  in  the  voice  passage  (as  be¬ 
tween  the  lips,  or  between  the  tongue  and  palate),  the  nasal 
passage  also  being  closed,  as  p,  b,  /,  </,  k ,  g  ;  —  called  also 
stopped,  or  shut,  consonant,  mute ,  check ,  plosive,  explosive, 
or  explodent  and  distinguished  from  open  consonant  or 
continuant.  Also,  by  some,  any  consonant  formed  with 
complete  closure  of  the  oral,  but  not  of  the  nasal,  passage, 
as  the  nasals  m,  n,  ng.  See  Guide  to  Pron.,  §§  59-61.  b 
The  oral  closure  characteristic  of  a  stopped  consonant. 

10  An  order  stopping  payment  of  a  bank  note,  check,  or 
the  like  ;  also,  act  or  fact  of  making  such  an  order. 

11.  Fencing.  The  action  of  allowing  one’s  opponent  to  run 
on  one’s  sword  point,  instead  of  parrying  and  thrusting. 
12  Card  Games,  a  In  certain  games  at  cards,  as  Pope 
Joan  and  newmarket,  a  card  in  the  stock  which  stops  a 
sequence,  b  pi.  Newmarket,  or  a  variety  of  newmarket. 
13.  Hunting.  A  person  who,  after  the  birds  are  beaten  up, 
prevents  them  from  flying  out  of  range. 

Syn.—  Cessation,  check,  obstruction,  obstacle,  hindrance, 
impediment,  interruption. 

Stop  bead.  Arch.  The  molding  fastened  to  the  inner  side 
of  a  window  frame,  on  the  face  of  the  pulley  stile,  com¬ 
pleting  the  groove  in  which  the  inner  sash  is  to  slide. 


stop  (stOp),  n.  [AS.  stoppaA  A 
wooden  mug  or  bucket.  Ohs. 
stop  clock.  A  clock,  used  for 
timing,  that  can  be  stopped  and 
started  at  will  like  a  stop  watch, 
stop'-cyl  in-der  press.  A  press, 
for  woodcut  and  color  work,  in 
which  the  cylinder  stops  at  a 
certain  point  for  accuracy  in 
feeding  and  inking,  [dice.  Ohs.  I 
■top 'dice',  n.  A  kind  of  false | 
stop  drill  Mech.  A  drill  with 
a  collar  on  its  shank  to  limit  the 
depth  of  penetration.  [post. I 
stope(stop).  Dial.  Eng. of  stoop,  | 
stope,  stopen.  stapen,  obs. 
p.  p.  of  STEP. 

stope  drill.  Mining.  A  portable 
rock  drill,  usually  operated  by 
compressed  air,  for  drilling  in 
connned  quarters,  as  in  stoping. 
stopel.  ^  STOPPI.E. 
stop  finger.  A  faller  wire  in  a 
silk-doubling  machine, 
atop 'hound',  n.  A  dog  trained 


to  hunt  slowly  and  to  stop  upon 
signal  from  the  huntsman, 
stop'ing  (stopping),  p.pr.  tf  vb. 
ii.  of  STOPE. 

stop'l.  Stopple,  lief.  Sp. 
stop'les8,a.  a  Not  to  be  stopped, 
b  Having  no  stop  or  stops.  — 
stop'less  ness,  n.  Both  Rare . 
stop'-loss  or'der.  Finance.  = 
STOP  ORDER. 

8 top  needle-  Surg.  A  needle  with 
an  appliance  to  prevent  pene¬ 
trating  bey  ondacertain  distance, 
stop  net  or  seine.  A  smaller 
seine  fastened  to  a  larger  one. 
stop'-off  ',n.  Act  or  privilege  of 
stopping  off.  Colloq. 
stop'-o'pen,  n.  Phon.  =  af¬ 
fricate.  //•  Sweet. 

stopped  (etBpt),  pret.  5r  P-P •  of 
s  t  o  p.  —  stopped  consonant, 
Phon.,  a  stop.  See  STOP,  n.,  9.—  s. 
flute,  Arch,  tf  Furniture,  a  flute 
partly  filled  up.  [stopple.  I 
stop'pel.  Obs.  or  dial.  Eng.  of  | 


Stop'cock7  (stop'kSk'),  n.  1. 
pipe,  fitted  with  a  turning  stop¬ 
per  or  plug  for  permitting  or 
restraining  the  flow  of  a  liquid 
or  gas  ;  a  cock  or  valve  for 
checking  or  regulating  the  flow 
through  or  from  a  pipe,  etc. 

2.  The  turning  plug,  stopper, 
or  spigot  of  a  faucet.  Rare. 
stope  (stop),  7i.  [Akin  to  step, 
n.  <$c  v.  i.  ;  cf.  ME.  stope  step.] 
Mining,  a  An  excavation  for 
the  extraction  of  ore  stepwise, 
like  a  rude  staircase,  of  which 
the  ore  constitutes  the  stairs. 


A  bibcock,  faucet,  or  short 


Two  forms  of  Stopcock. 


In  overhand  stoping  the  staircase  is  inverted,  and  the  ore 
is  in  the  roof  of  the  stope ;  in  underhand  sloping,  it  is  at  the 
bottom.  See  mine,  lllust.  b  Hence,  any  excavation  for  ex¬ 
traction  of  ore,  as  disting,  from  a  shaft,  drift,  airway,  etc. 

The  word  st ope  is  equivalent  to  step,  and  the  term  stoping 
means  working  uway  any  deposit  in  a  Beries  of  steps.  Underhand 
or  bottom  stapes  are  workings  arranged  like  the  steps  of  a  stair¬ 
case  seen  from  above,  whilst  overhand  or  back  stapes  are  like 
similar  steps  seen  from  underneath.  Encyc.  Brit. 

slope,  v.  t. ;  stoped  (stopt);  stop'ing  (stop'ing).  Mining. 
To  extract  (ore)  from  a  stope  ;  loosely,  to  extract  (ore) 
otherwise  underground  ;  — also  used  intransitively. 

Stop'— gap7,  7i.  That  which  closes  or  fills  up  an  opening  or 
gap;  hence,  a  temporary  expedient. 

Moral  prejudices  are  the  stop-gaps  of  virtue.  Hare. 
stop  knob.  One  of  the  handles  oi  an  organ,  by  which  the 
player  draws  or  shuts  off  a  particular  stop,  or  controls  a 
coupler,  bell  signal,  tremolo,  etc. 

Stop  motion.  Mach.  A  device  for  stopping  a  machine  or 
a  part,  either  automatically  or  at  will. 

Stop  order.  Finance.  An  order  that  aims  to  limit  losses 
by  fixing  a  figure  at  which  purchases  shall  be  sold  or  sales 
bought  in.  as  where  stock  is  bought  at  100  and  the  broker 
is  directed  to  sell  if  the  market  price  drops  to  98. 
stop'-o'ver,  n.  Act  or  privilege  of  stopping  over.  Cant. 
Stop'page  (stbp'aj),  n.  Act  of  stopping,  or  arresting  mo¬ 
tion,  progress,  or  action  ;  also,  state  of  being  stopped. 


stoppage  at  source,  Taxation,  the  levying  of  taxes  on  the 
thing  sought  to  be  taxed  at  its  source  rather  than  on  the 
person  who  receives  the  benefit  or  substance  of  it.  as 
where  a  tax  is  levied  on  incomes  before  they  are  paid.  — 
8.  in  transitu  or  in  transit,  Law,  the  act  of  a  vendor  of  goods 
in  arresting  them  while  on  their  way  to  the  vendee  and  re¬ 
suming  possession  of  them.  The  vendor,  on  discovering 
that  the  vendee  is  insolvent,  has  a  right  to  do  this  at  any 
time  before  delivery,  and  to  determine  the  contract. 

Stop'per  (stop'er),  n.  1.  One  that  stops,  fills  up,  closes, 
shuts,  hinders,  obstructs,  or  the  like,  as  a  cork  or  plug,  a 
bung,  etc. 

2.  Specif.  :  Naut.  a  A  short  piece  of  rope  having  a  knot 
and  lanyard  at  one  end,  with  a  hook  at  the  other,  b  A 
length  of  rope  or  chain,  or  any  contrivance,  used  to  secure 
a  rope  or  chain  or  to  check  it  while  running. 

3.  Any  of  several  myrtaceous  trees  of  the  genus  Eugenia , 
of  Florida  and  the  West  Indies  ;  also,  the  related  Chytracu- 
lia  chylraculia.  They  have  hard,  close-grained  wood. 

Stop'per,  v.  t.  ;  stop'pered  (-erd) ;  stop'per-ing.  1.  To 
close  or  to  secure  with  a  stopper  or  stoppers ;  as,  to  stopper 
a  bottle  ;  to  stopper  a  rope. 

2-  Specif.,  Metal.,  to  close  the  mouth  of  (a  mold  filled 
with  molten  steel  for  a  steel  ingot)  by  filling  in  the  top 
with  sand,  and  covering  with  an  iron  plate. 

Stop'ping,  p.  pr.  <£*  vb.  n.  of  stop.  Hence  :  n.  Act  of  one 
that  stops ;  also,  that  w'hicli  stops  ;  specif.  :  a  Material  for 
stopping  up  or  filling  in  a  fissure,  cavity,  or  the  like,  as  fill¬ 
ing  fora  tooth  or  packing  for  a  horse’s  foot,  b  Mining.  A 
partition  or  door  to  direct  or  prevent  an  air  current, 
stopping  oyster,  an  unanswerable  retort.  Obs. 

stop'ple  (st5p'’l),  7i.  [ME.  stoppel.  See  stop,  n.  &  v.  /.] 
That  which  stops  or  closes  an  aperture,  as  the  mouth  of  a 
vessel ;  a  stopper  ;  specif.,  a  plug  for  closing  a  finger  hole 
in  a  flute  or  flageolet  to  change  the  scale. 

Stop'ple,  v.  t.  ;  stop'pled  (-’Id) ;  stop'pling  (-ling).  To 
close  the  mouth  of  with  or  as  with  a  stopple. 

Stop  valve.  A  valve  closed  or  opened  at  will,  as  by  hand, 
for  preventing  or  regulating  flow,  as  of  a  liquid  in  a  pipe ;  — 
disting,  from  a  valve  operated  by  the  action  of  the  fluid  it 
restrains  ;  specif.,  the  valve,  in  an  engine  steam  pipe,  for 
controlling  or  checking  the  passage  ot  steam. 

Stop  watch.  A  watch  having  a  hand  or  hands  that  can  be 
started  or  stopped  at  will,  as  by  pressing  a  small  button  on 
the  edge  of  the  watch,  to  register  the  exact  time,  as  of  a 
race.  Cf.  flyback,  a. ;  independent  seconds  watch. 


Stor'age  (stor'aj ;  201),  n.  1.  Act  of  storing,  or  state  of 
being  stored  ;  specif.,  the  safe  keeping  of  goods  in  a  ware¬ 
house  or  other  depository. 

2.  Space  for  the  safe  keeping  of  goods. 

3.  The  price  charged  for  keeping  goods  in  a  storehouse. 

4  Elec.  The  production,  by  means  of  electric  energy,  of 
certain  chemical  reactions  which,  when  allowed  to  reverse 
themselves,  generate  electricity  again  without  serious  loss. 
Storage  battery.  Elec.  A  battery  for  the  so-called  stor¬ 
age  of  electricity  ;  — called  also  secondary  battery,  and  ac¬ 
cumulator.  In  the  common  kind  the  electrodes  are  lead 
plates  surrounded  by  dilute  sulphuric  acid.  On  charging 
the  battery  the  lead  sulphate  on  the  plates  is  reduced  at 
the  negative  electrode  to  spongy  lead  and  oxidized  at  the 
positive  to  lead  dioxide.  During  discharge  lead  sulphate 
is  formed.  One  cell  usually  contains  several  plates.  Those 


stop'pen.  +  stop. 
stopper  bolt.  Naut.  A  large 
ringbolt  to  which  the  deck  stop¬ 
pers  are  hooked. 

stopper  hole.  In  a  puddling  fur¬ 
nace,  the  hole  through  which 
the  rabble  is  introduced, 
stopper  knot.  See  2d  knot,  1. 
stop^per-less.  a.  See  -less. 
stopping  knife.  A  tool  having 
abroad,sti ft  , spear-shaped  blade, 
to  stop  cracks,  etc.,  with  putty, 
stop 'pit  (stbp'Yt).  Scot.  var.  of 
stopped ,  p.  p.  of  stop. 
stop  plank.  Any  of  a  set  of 
planks  set  in  grooves  to  form  a 
sort  of  dam.  See  klashboard. 
stop  plate.  A  plate  serving  as 
an  end  bearing  for  a  railroad-car 
axle  to  prevent  orlimit  end  play, 
stop  rod.  Weaving.  A  rod  which 
causes  a  loom  to  stop  by  failing 
to  raise  a  certain  catch  when  the 
shuttle  is  stopped  in  the  shed, 
stop  seine.  A  stop  net. 


stop 'ship',  n.  A  remora.  Obs. 
stop  thrust.  Fencing.  A  thrust, 
instead  of  a  parry,  to  counter 
opponent’s  advance, 
stop 'wa' ter,  n.  Naut.  a  Some¬ 
thing  to  retard  a  vessel’s  motion, 
as  a  sea  anchor,  b  Any  contri¬ 
vance  for  stopping  a  leak, 
stop  wheel.  Mech.  A  secondary 
locking  wheel  in  a  stop  work,  as 
for  a  watch. 

stop  work.  Meeh.  a  A  device  to 
prevent  overwinding.  Cf.  Ge¬ 
neva  stop.  b  The  mechanism 
serving  to  fasten  the  bolt  or 
knob  in  a  lock  or  latch  in  an  un-  , 
locked  or  locked  position, 
stopyl  +  stopple. 
stor.  *f*  store. 
stor.  Obs.  or  Scot,  of  stour,  a. 
stor.  Dial.  Eng.  of  stour,  n.  tf  v. 
stor,  n.  [AS.  stor,  fr.  L.  storaar.l 
Incense.  Obs.  (may  be  stored.! 
stor'a-ble  (stfir'a-b’l), a.  That! 
stor  a-cif'lu-oui  ( stbr'd-sYf 'l<5f>- 


of  the  Plants  type  (after  the  original  cell  of  Plants)  have  the 
active  material  formed  on  the  plates  chemically,  those  ol 
the  pasted  type  have  the  material 
applied  to  their  plates  or  grids 
in  a  paste.  In  a  storage  cell  in- , 
vented  by  Edison  the  plates  are 
perforated  cases  of  nickel,  con¬ 
taining  nickel  oxide  and  finely 
divided  iron  respectively,  and 
surrounded  by  an  alkaline  solu¬ 
tion. 

sto'rax  (sto'rSks;  201),  n.  [L. 
storax,  styrax ,  Or.  arvpa £.  Cf. 

Styrax.]  1.  A  resin  derived 
from  various  styracaceous  trees, 
esp.  Styrax  oflicinalis.  It  was 
in  former  times  much  used  for  Storage  Battery. 


incense,  but  no  longer  occurs  in  commerce. 

2.  A  balsam  obtained  from  the  bark  of  Liquidambar  ori- 
entalis  as  a  grayish  brown,  honeylike  liquid  containing 
resin,  styrene,  cinnamic  acid,  etc.,  fragrant,  and  used  as 
an  expectorant  and  sometimes  in  perfumery.  It  is  called 
also  liquid  storax,  to  distinguish  it  from  the  storax  of  the 
ancients.  Cf.  liquidambar,  2.  Also,  a  similar  balsam  from 
the  Amejican  sweet  gum  ( L .  styraeijiua). 

Store  (stor  ;  201),  71.  [ME.  stor,  stoor ,  OF.  estor ,  provisions, 
supplies,  fr.  estover  to  store.  See  store,  v.  /.]  1.  That 

which  is  accumulated,  or  massed  together  ;  a  source  from 
which  supplies  may  be  drawn  ;  a  reserve  fund  ;  as,  a  store 
of  provisions ;  a  store  of  knowledge. 

2.  Specif.,  pi.,  articles,  esp.  of  food,  accumulated  for  some 
specific  object  ;  supplies,  as  of  provisions,  arms,  ammuni¬ 
tion,  etc.;  as,  the  stores  of  an  army,  a  ship,  a  family. 

3.  Hence,  an  abundance;  a  great  quantity  or  number. 

4.  A  place  of  deposit  for  goods,  esp.  for  large  quantities ; 
a  storehouse  ;  warehouse;  magazine. 

5.  Any  place  where  goods  are  kept  for  sale,  whether  by 
wholesale  or  retail ;  a  shop.  See  Note  under  shop,  n.,  1. 
Chiefly  U.  S.  <t*  British  Colonies. 

6  A  sheep,  steer,  cow,  or  pig  acquired  for  fattening  ;  — 
also  attributive  ;  as,  store  cattle.  Scot.  <£*  Australasia. 
in  store,  in  a  state  of  accumulation;  in  keeping;  hence,  in 
readiness.  “  I  have  better  news  in  store  for  thee.”  Shak. 
Store  (stor;  201),  v.  t. ;  stored  (stord);  stor'ing  (stor'- 
Tng).  [ME.  storen,  OF.  estorer  to  construct,  restore,  8tore, 
LL.  staurare,  for  L.  instaurare  to  renew,  restore ;  in  -f- 
staurare  (in  comp.).  Cf.  instore,  instaurate,  restore, 

I  story  a  floor.]  1.  To  restore.  Obs. 

2.  To  furnish  ;  provide;  supply;  esp.,  to  stock  or  furnish 
against  a  future  time  ;  as,  to  store  a  ship  with  provisions. 

Her  mind  with  thousand  virtues  stored.  Prior. 

3.  To  collect  as  a  reserved  supply  ;  to  accumulate  ;  to  lay 
away  ;  as,  to  store  vegetables  for  winter  use ;  —  sometimes 
with  up  ;  as,  to  store  up  energy. 

4  To  deposit  in  a  store,  warehouse,  or  other  building,  for 
preservation  ;  to  warehouse  ;  as,  to  store  goods. 

Stored  (stord;  201),  pret.  &p.p^oi  store.  Specif.  :  p.  a. 
Collected  or  accumulated  as  a  reserve  supply,  —  stored  cop¬ 
pice,  Forestry,  a  coppice  under  standards, 
store'house'  (stor'hous' ;  201),  n.  1.  A  building  for  stor¬ 
ing  goods,  esp.  provisions;  magazine;  warehouse;  store. 

2.  A  mass  or  quantity  laid  up  ;  a  supply.  Obs. 
storekeeper  (-kep'er),  n.  One  who  keeps  a  “  store  ” 

!  (sense  5) ;  a  shopkeeper.  U.  S.  —  Store'keeping,  n. 

store'man  (-man),  n.  ;  pi.  -men  (-men).  1.  A  man  having 
j  stores  of  goods  in  charge. 

2.  A  man  who  stores  goods,  as  in  a  storehouse, 
store'room  (-room'),  n.  1.  A  room  for  the  storing  of  sup¬ 
plies  or  other  articles,  esp.  of  a  household  or  a  ship. 

2.  Space  for  storing  in  a  storehouse  or  repository. 
store'ship7  (-ship'),  n.  A  naval  vessel  used  to  carry  stores. 
StO'ried  (sto'rTd;  201),  a.  [From  1st  story.]  Having  (such 
I  or  so  many)  stories  ;  as,  a  two -storied  house, 
sto'ried,  pret.  &  p.  p.  of  story.  Specif. :  p.  a.  [From 
2d  story.]  1.  Told  in  a  story. 

2.  Having  a  history  ;  celebrated  in  story  or  history ;  inter¬ 
esting  from  the  stories  which  pertain  to  it. 

The  trophied  arches,  storied  halls,  invade.  Pope. 

3.  Adorned  with  designs  representing  scenes  from  story 
or  history  ;  as,  a  storied  frieze  ;  a  storied  tapestry. 

Storiette'  (sti^rT-gt';  201),  n.  [story  -ette.~\  A  little 
story  ;  a  short  tale.  Cant. 

Stork  (stSrk),  n.  [AS.  store;  akin  to  G.  storch,  OHG. 
storah ,  Icel.  storkr,  Dan.  &  Sw.  stork,  and  peril,  to  Gr. 
ropyo9  a  vulture.]  Any  of  various  large  (often  very  large), 
mostly  Old  World,  wading  birds  having 
a  long,  stout  bill, constituting  the  fam¬ 
ily  Ciconiidae,  allied  to  the  ibises  and 
herons.  The  common  European  white 
stork  ( Ciconia  alba),  the  best-known 
species,  is  white  with  black  wing  quills 
and  greater  coverts.  It  nests  about 
buildings  and  returns  year  after  year  to 
the  same  nesting  site,  esp.  in  Belgium, 

Holland,  and  Germany,  where  it  is  pro¬ 
tected.  It  is  of  irregular  occurrence  in 
England  and  rare  in  France.  The  black 
stork  (C.  nigra),  brownish  black  with 
white  under  parts,  also  inhabits  Europe 
but  shuns  settled  districts.  Other  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  family  are  the  adjutants, 
marabous,  openbill,  jabiru,  saddle- European  White 
billed  stork, and  wood  ibises(whichsee).  Stork( Ciconia  alba). 
Except  the  American  wood  ibis,  common  in  the  southern 


mb),  a.  [L.  storax,  -acis+  fluere 

to  flow.]  Exuding  storax.  Obs. 
storb.  +  sturb.  [sturdy. I 
stor'dy.  Obs.  or  dial.  Eng.  of  | 
store.  +  story. 
store.  Dial.  Eng.  var.  of  stour. 
store,  v.  i.  [ME.  storien ;  cf.  D. 
storen  to  disturb.  See  stir.]  To 
move;  stir.  Obs.  [ed.  Obs. I 
store,  a.  Accumulated;  hoard- 1 
||  store  (stor),  n.  [F.]  A  window 
shade,  esp.  one  that  is  decorated 
and  of  French  manufacture, 
store  clothes.  Ready-made  cloth¬ 
ing.  Colloq.,  U.  S. 
store  farm.  A  stock  farm.  Scot. 
—  store  farmer  .Scot.  [£’co*.| 
store'mas  ter,  n.  Store  farmer.  | 
store  pay.  Payment  for  goods 
or  work  in  articles  from  a  shop 
or  store.  Rural,  U.  S. 


Bto'reyed  (-rid).  Var.  of  sto¬ 
ried,  a. 

stor'ge  (stdr'je  ;  -ge),  n.  [NL., 
fr.  Gr.  <tto pyrj,  fr.  arepyeiv  to 
love.]  Parental  affection  ;  the 
instinctive  affection  which  ani¬ 
mals  have  for  their  young, 
storgeoun.storgin  +  sturgeon. 
■to'ri-al(sto'rY-4l), a.  [Cf.  ms- 
torial.]  Historical.  Obs. 
sto'ri-at'ed  (-at'6d),  a.  His- 
toriated. 

sto'rl-er  (-?r),  n.  a  A  historian 
Obs.  b  A  relater  of  stories.  Ar¬ 
chaic.  c  A  liar.  Dial.  Eng. 
sto'ri-fy  (-fl),v.  t.  [story  -f  -/;/.] 
To  form  or  tell  stories  of  ;  to 
narrate  or  describe  in  story.  Obs. 
sto'ri-fy  (-fl).  v.  t.  To  arrange 
in  stories,  as  beehives.  Rare. 


storer.n.  Standel.  Obs.  [stores.  I  sto'ri-ol'o-gy  (-CKfl-jf)*  n.  [story 
stor'er  (stfir'?r),  n.  One  that |  j  +  -logy.]  Thestudvof  folklore, 
sto'rey  (sto'rY).  Var.  of  story,  —  sto'ri-ol'o-gist  (-jtst),  n. 
of  a  building.  ;  etorion.  sturgeon. 


tood,  foot  •  out,  oil ;  chair  ;  go  ;  sing,  iijk ;  then,  thin ;  natyre,  verdure  (250) ;  K  — ch  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144) ;  boN ;  yet ;  zh  =  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Guide. 

Full  explanations  of  Abbreviations,  Signs,  etc.,  Immediately  precede  the  Vocabulary. 
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United  States,  the  American  species  are  entirely  tropical, 
the  jabiru  being  the  only  other  reaching  the  Texan  border. 

According  to  an  old  German  superstition,  a  stork  passes 
over  a  house  where  a  birth  is  about  to  take  place  :  hence,  the 
stork  is  often  alluded  to  as  heralding  a  birth  or  bringing  a  child. 
Btork'-billed'  (stQrk'blld'),  a.  Designating  certain  long- 
tailed  kingfishers  of  the  genus  Pelargopsis,  the  stork-billed 
kingfishers,  of  southeastern  Asia  and  the  East  Indies.  The 
bill  is  sharp-pointed  and  has  the  culmen  ridged  at  the  base. 
Stork’ S'-biir  (stSrks'bTF),  n.  a  Any  geraniaceous  plant  of 
the  genus  Pelargonium  ;  —  so  called  in  allusion  to  the  beak¬ 
like  prolongation  of  the  axis  of  the  receptacle,  b  A  plant 
of  the  related  genus  Erodium,  esp.  E.  cicutarium ,  often 
distinguished  as  hemlock  stork1  s-bill. 

Storm  (stfirm),  n.  [AS.  storm  ;  akin  to  D.  storm ,  G.  sturm , 
Ieel.  stormr ;  and  peril,  to  E.  stir."]  1.  A  disturbance  of 
the  atmosphere,  attended  by  wind,  rain,  snow,  hail,  sleet, 
or  thunder  and  lightning  ;  hence,  often,  a  heavy  fall  of 
rain,  snow,  or  hail,  whether  accompanied  with  wind  or  not. 

2.  Specif.,  Naut.,  a  wind  of  force  11  on  Beaufort’s  scale. 

3.  A  tempestuous  shower  or  furious  flight  of  objects,  esp. 
of  missiles  violently  thrown  ;  as,  a  storm  of  arrows. 

4.  A  violent  agitation  of  human  society  ;  a  civil,  political, 
or  domestic  commotion  or  tumult. 

I  will  stir  up  in  England  some  black  storm.  Shak. 
6-  An  overwhelming  disaster  or  calamity;  any  adverse 
outburst  of  tumultuous  force  ;  violence. 

A  brave  man  struggling  in  the  storms  of  fate.  Pope. 
6  A  vehement  outburst,  as  of  passion,  excitement,  or 
other  emotion,  or  of  the  expression  of  emotion ;  as,  a 
storm  of  wrath  ;  a  storm  of  sobs. 

7.  Mil.  A  determined  assault  on  a  fortified  place. 

8 .  A  hard  frost;  also,  a  period  of  snowy  and  frosty  weather. 
Scot.  dc  Dial.  Eng. 

Syn.  —  Tempest  ;  violence,  agitation,  calamity.  See  wind. 
Stonn'-and-Stress'  Pe'ri-od  [G.  Sturm  und  Drang  Periode ], 
in  Germany,  a  period  of  intellectual  convulsion,  in  the 
last  part  of  the  18th  century,  when  the  nation  began  to 
free  itself  from  French  literary  standards ;  —  so  called 
from  a  drama,  “Sturm  und  Drang,”  of  Klinger  (1752-1831). 
Goethe's  “ Goetz  von  Berlichingen”  and  Schiller’s  “Rob¬ 
bers  ”  contributed  to  this  movement. 

Storm,  v.i.;  stormed  (stfirmd) ;  storm'ing  1.  To  blow 
with  violence  ;  also,  to  rain,  hail,  snow,  or  the  like,  usu¬ 
ally  in  a  violent  manner,  or  with  high  wind ;  —  used  im¬ 
personally  ;  as,  it  storms. 

2.  To  rage  ;  to  be  in,  or  exhibit,  a  violent  passion. 

The  master  storms ,  the  lady  scolds.  Swift. 

3.  To  rush  about  or  move  impetuously,  violently,  angrily, 
or  the  like  ;  as,  the  mob  stormed  through  the  streets. 

Storm,  v.  t.  Mil.  To  attack,  and  attempt  to  take,  by  sud¬ 
den  assault ;  as,  to  storm  a  fortified  town. 

Storm  bird,  a  A  petrel,  esp.  the  stormy  petrel,  b  A  bird 
thought  to  presage  storms.  See  stormcock,  rain  bird. 
Storm  center  or  centre  Meteor.  The  center  of  the  area 
covered  by  a  storm,  esp.  the  place  of  lowest  pressure  in  a 
cyclonic  storm.  Ci.  eye,  9. 

Storm  flag.  Mil.  In  the  United  States  army,  the  smallest 
national  flag  used  at  posts  and  flown  only  in  stormy 
weather.  It  is  of  8  feet  fly  by  4  feet  2  inches  hoist. 
Storm'ful  (stSrm'fdbl),  a.  Abounding  with  storms.  — 
storm'ful-ly,  adv.  —  storm'ful-ness,  n. 

Storm  glass.  A  glass  vessel,  usually  a  vertical  tube,  the 
contents  of  which  are  supposed  to  indicate  changes  in  the 
weather  by  changes  in  their  appearance- 
storm'-proof'  (-proof'),  a-  Proof  against  storms ;  capable 
of  keeping  out  wind,  rain,  etc. 

Storm  sail-  Naut.  Any  of  a  number  of  small,  strong,  heavy 
sails  that  are  bent  and  set  in  stormy  weather. 

Storm  signal,  or  storm  warning  Any  signal  announc¬ 
ing  the  approach  of  a  storm,  esp.  one  of  marked  violence. 
The  United  States  Weather  Bureau  uses  a  square  red  flag 
with  a  central  black  square.  A  red  pennant  above  this  flag 
indicates  stormwinds  from  the  northeast  quadrant ;  one 
below  it  indicates  stormwinds  from  the  southeast  quad¬ 
rant.  A  white  pennant  above  indicates  winds  from  the 
northwest ;  below,  winds  from  the  southwrest.  Two  red 
flags  with  black  centers  is  the  hurricane  warning.  By 
night  a  red  light  indicates  easterly  winds,  and  a  white  be¬ 
low  a  red,  westerly  winds.  The  English  storm  signals  are 
a  cone  by  day  and  a  triangle  of  three  red  lights  at  night, 
denoting  southerly  gales  when  the  cone  or  triangle  apex 
is  below  ;  northerly,  when  it  is  above. 

Btorm'y  (stfir'mT),  a.;  storm'i-er  (-mT-er);  storm'i-est. 

1.  Characterized  by,  or  pertaining  to,  a  storm  ;  subject  to 
storms ;  tempestuous.  44  The  stormy  Hebrides.”  Milton. 


stor'ken  (dial.  Btfl(r)'k5n; 
BtQ(r)'lcAn),  v.i.  [Cf.  Icel.  stork r- 
nn  coagulate, Norw. dial.  storkna 
stiffen.]  Obs.or  Scot. ScDial.  Eng. 
&  To  grow  strong  or  stout  ;  to 
thrive,  b  Tooongeal  ;  to  stiffen, 
etorm'a-ble,  a.  That  can  be 
taken  by  storm. 

Btorm  axis.  The  line  joining 
the  lowest  points  in  the  isobaric 
curves  of  a  cyclonic  storm, 
storm  cellar  A  cyclone  cellar, 
storm 'cock',  ti.  Local.  Eng.  a 
Missel  thrush,  b  Fieldfare,  c 
Green  woodpecker,  d  Stormy 
petrel. 

storm  current.  3fcteor.  A  local 
current  caused  by  a  storm  wind. 
Btormd  Stormed.  Ref.  Sp. 
storm  door.  Arch  An  extra  out- 
Bide  door  to  prevent  the  entrance 
of  wind,  cold, rain,  etc.  —  storm 
entrance,  house,  etc. 
atorm  drum.  A  drum-shaped 
form  of  storm  signal. 

Btorm'er,  n.  One  who  storms. 
Btorm  finch.  The  stormy  petrel. 
Local ,  Brit.  [stormy.  1 

Btorm'i-ly  (st6r'mT-lT),  adv.  of  | 
Btorm'l-ne88.  n.  See -ness. 
storming  party.  Mil.  A  party 
assigned  to  make  the  first  assault 
in  storming  a  fortress, 
storm  jib.  Naut.  See  storm  sail. 
Btorm  kite.  A  kind  of  kite  for 
carrying  a  line  ashore  from  a 
vessel  in  distress, 
storm  lane.  Meteor.  A  narrow 
belt  over  which  storm  centers 
pass  with  a  certain  degree  of 
regularity  and  with  frequency. 
storm'leBB.  a.  See  -less. 
storm  mizzen.  Naut.  A  tri¬ 
angular  sail  set  on  a  temporary 
Btav  abaft  the  mizzen. 
storm  petrel.  A  stormy  petrel, 
storm  stay.  Naut.  A  temporary 
stay  for  a  storm  sail. 


storm'ward  (stfirm'wPrd),  a. 
Situated  toward  the  point  from 
which  the  storm  comes, 
storm'wind'  (-wind'),  n.  A 
heavy  wind  ;  a  wind  that  bringB 
a  storm  ;  the  blast  of  a  storm, 
storm  wrindow.  a  An  additional 
window  placed  outside  the  or¬ 
dinary  window  as  a  protection 
against  severe  weather,  b  A 
dormerwindow.orother  protect¬ 
ed  window  raised  from  a  roof. 

||  stor-nel'lo  (st6r-nPl'lo),  pi. 
-Li  (-le).  [It  l  A  kind  of  short 
folk  song  of  the  Italians,  usual¬ 
ly  improvised  on  the  name  of 
some  natural  object  as  a  motive, 
storour,  n.  [Cf.  dial,  store  kept 
for  fattening  or  breeding.]  An 
overseer  of  herds.  Obs.  Scot. 
storre.  +  star. 

8tort.  -f-lst  START.  [STARVE.] 
storven.  Obs.  pret.  pi.  &  p.  p.  of] 
sto'ry-book',  n.  A  book  contain¬ 
ing  one  or  more  stories,  or  tales, 
sto'ry-work',  n.  See  2d  story,  5. 
8tosh  (6t0sh),  n.  Fish  offal  ; 
pomace. 

||  Stoas'ton'  (shtos'tOnO.  t?.  [O.; 
stoss  push  -+-  ton  tone,  accent.] 
Phon.  A  glottal  stop  or  catch, 
esp.  a  strong  one  such  as  the 
Danish  stodtone.  W.  Vi'etor. 
stot.  Obs  or  dial.  Eng.  of  stoat. 
Btot  (stQt),n.  ff  V.  [Cf.  STUTTER. J 
Obs.  or  Scot,  fir  D  i  a  l.  Eng. 

1.  Stumble  ;  stagger. 

2.  Bounce  ;  rebound  ;  bound. 

3.  Stammer  ;  stutter. 

atotay,  v.  i.  [OF.  estouteier  to 
throw  into  confusion  ]  To  stag¬ 
ger  ;  stumble  ;  stutter  Obs. 
Btote.  f  stot,  a  horse,  etc. 
stoter.  f  stater. 

Btoteye,  n.  [Cf.  OF.  estoutie.] 
Bravery;  audacious  attack.  Obs. 
stothe.  +  STODE. 

Bto-tin'ka  (sto-tlij'kA),  n. ;  pi. 


2.  Proceeding  from,  or  characterized  by,  violent  agitation 
or  fury  ;  turbulent ;  violent ;  as,  a  stormy  sound  ;  stormy 
shocks ;  a  stormy  life  ;  stormy  men  or  passions. 

Stormy  Cape  [Pg.  Cabo  Torment o so],  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  ;  —  so  called  by  Dias  (1486).  —  8.  petrel.  See  petrel. 

Stor'tlling/,  Stor'ting'  (stfir'tTng'),.  n.  [Norw.  storting ; 
stor  great  -f  ting  court,  court  of  justice,  akin  to  E.  thing.] 
The  Parliament  of  Norway.  It  is  chosen  by  direct  election 
and  convenes  annually.  See  legislature,  Table. 

sto'ry  (sto'rt),  n. ;  pi.  -ries  (-rTz).  Alsosto'rey  ;  pi.  sto¬ 
reys.  [OF.  estore ,  esloree ,  built,  erected,  p.  p.  of  estorer 
to  build,  restore,  to  store.  See  store,  v.  t.~\  1.  A  set  of 

rooms  on  the  same  floor  or  level ;  a  floor,  or  the  habitable 
space  between  two  floors.  Also,  a  horizontal  division  of  a 
building’s  exterior  considered  architecturally,  which  need 
not  correspond  exactly  with  the  stories  within.  (Cf.  mez¬ 
zanine  floor)  A  story  comprehends  the  distance  from  one  floor 
to  another;  as,  a  story  of  nine  or  ten  feet  elevation.  The  spaces 
between  floors  are  numbered  is  order,  from  below  ;  as,  the  lower, 
second,  or  third  story  ;  a  building  of  one  story ,  of  thirty  stories. 

2.  Something  resembling,  or  likened  to,  a  story  (def.  1) ; 
as,  the  beehives  are  arranged  in  stories. 

Sto'ry,  n.  [ME.  storie ,  OF.  estoire ,  F.  histoire ,  fr.  L.  histo- 
ria.  See  history.1  1.  A  connected  narration  of  that  which 
has  occurred  ;  a  description  of  past  events  ;  a  history. 

Venice,  with  its  unique  city  and  its  impressive  story.  Ed.  Rev. 
2  a  An  account  or  recital  of  some  incident  or  event.  44  To 
tell  sad  stories  of  my  own  mishaps.”  Shak.  b  A  report; 
a  statement ;  as,  the  man’s  story  was  not  convincing,  c 
An  account  of  the  career  of  a  particular  individual,  or  of 
the  sequential  facts  in  a  given  case  ;  also,  a  group  of  facts, 
told  or  untold,  having  a  particular  significance  in  respect  of 
some  person  or  thing  ;  as,  the  story  of  my  life  ;  the  story 
of  a  mine,  d  An  anecdote,  esp.  an  amusing  one  ;  as,  his 
speech  contained  several  good  stories. 

3.  In  literature,  a  narrative  in  either  prose  or  verse  ;  a 
tale,  esp.  a  fictitious  narrative  less  elaborate  than  a  novel. 

4.  The  intrigue  or  plot  of  a  work  of  narrative  literature  ; 
as,  a  novel  better  in  style  than  in  story. 

5  In  painting,  sculpture,  tapestry,  etc.,  a  scene  from  leg¬ 
end,  history,  romance,  etc. ;  — also  storywork.  Obs. 

6.  A  fib  ;  a  lie  ;  a  falsehood ;  —  a  euphemism  used  chiefly 
by  or  to  children.  Co/loq. 

7-  Any  news  article  in  a  periodical.  Cant. 

His  "stories,”  as  all  newspaper  writings  are  called  by  men 
who  write  them,  were  .  .  .  picturesque  reading.  R.  H.  Davis. 
Syn.  —  Story,  tale,  anecdote.  Story  is  the  general  and 
familiar  word  ;  tale  is  often  elevated  or  poetical,  and  fre¬ 
quently  connotes  more  than  story  ;  an  anecdote  is  a  short 
account  of  a  single  incident,  esp.  in  the  life  of  a  well- 
known  person  ;  as,  an  anecdote  of  Lincoln’s  boyhood  ;  an 
illustrative  or  pithy  anecdote.  See  narrative,  fable. 

sto'ry,  v.  t.  ;  sto'ried  (-rid)  ;  sto'ry-ing.  [Cf.  OF.  his- 
torier.  See  story,  ti.]  1.  To  tell  in  historical  relation  ;  to 
make  the  subject  of  a  story  ;  to  narrate  or  describe  in  story. 

It  is  storied  of  the  brazen  colossus  in  Rhodes,  that  it  was 
seventy  cubits  high.  Bp.  Wilkins. 

2.  To  adorn  with  a  story,  or  scene  from  history,  etc.  See 
2d  story,  5  ;  storied,  p.  a.,  3. 

Sto'ry,  v.  i.  To  narrate  ;  to  tell  a  story. 

Story  rod.  Carp.  A  rod  cut  to  the  proposed  clear  height 
between  finished  floor  and  ceiling,  and  often  marked  with 
minor  dimensions,  as  for  door  trims,  dadoes,  etc. 

sto'ry— tell' er,  n.  A  teller  of  story  or  stories  ;  specif.  :  a 
One  who  relates  anecdotes,  b  One  who  recites  tales  orally 
in  public,  as  in  the  Levant,  c  A  story-writer,  d  A  fibber; 
a  liar.  Childish.  —  stO'ry-tell'ing,  a.  dr  n. 

Sto'ry-writ  er  (-rit'er),  n.  1.  A  chronicler.  Obs. 

2.  A  writer  of  stories,  tales,  or  romance,  esp.  short  sto¬ 
ries,  as  for  magazines. 

StOSS  (st5s  ;  G.  shtos),  a.  [G.,  a  thrust.]  Geol.  Facing 
toward  the  direction  from  which  an  overriding  glacier  im¬ 
pinges  or  impinged  ;  —  said  of  the  side  of  a  hill  or  a  knob 
of  rock.  Opposed  to  lee. 

Stot  (stbt),  n.  [Cf.  stoat.]  1.  A  young  horse.  Obs.  or  R. 
2  A  young  bull  or  ox,  esp.  one  three  years  old  ;  specif.,  a 
steer,  or  castrated  bull.  Obs.  or  Scot,  d-  Dial.  Eng. 

Stoup  (stoop),  n.  Also  stoop.  [ME.  slope,  fr.  Scand.  or 
D.  ;  cf.  Icel.  staup ,  akin  to  AS.  steap,  D.  stoop ,  G.  stauf , 
OHG.  stouph.~\  1.  A  vessel  for  liquids  ;  specif.  :  a  A  small 
but  indefinite  measure  for  liquids,  ranging  generally  from 
half  a  pint  to  two  quarts.  Obs.  or  Scot,  dc  Dial.  Eng.  b 
A  drinking  vessel,  esp.  a  flagon.  Shak.  c  Hence,  the  con¬ 
tents  of  such  a  drinking  vessel. 


- k i  ( -k T ) .  [  Bulgarian.]  See  coin. 
Btotith,  ri.  =  S;TOT ,  bullock.  Obs. 
8totte.  stot,  a  horse,  etc. 
stot'ter  (stbt'Cr),  v.  i.  fr  n.  [The 
v.  is  freq.  of  sfof.J  Stagger; 
stumble.  Scot.  Sc  Dial.  Eng. 
stot'ter-el  (-£1),  n.  =  stot,  a 
bullock.  Ob 8.  or  Dial.  Eng. 
stoude.  +  stood ,  pret-  of  stand. 
stouer.  f  store,  n. 
stouith.  +  STOUTH -  [of  STOCK.  | 
stouk  ( stook).  Scot.  &  dial.  Eng.  I 
stoul  (stool).  Dial.  Eng.  var.  of 
stool,  a  stump, 
stoul  e.  f  stool. 
atoun  ( stoun).  Scot,  k  dial.  Eng. 
var.  of  stolen,  p.  p.  of  steal. 
stound.  f  STOOND. 

Btound,  p.  a.  [Cf.  stun.] 
Stunned.  Obs. 

etound  (dial,  stobnd,  stoon).  v.  i. 
[Orig.  uncert.  Cf.  stun.]  To  be 
in  pain  ;  throb  ;  ache  ;  to  thrill. 
Obs.  or  Scot,  fir  Dial.  Eng. 
stound.  n.  fir  v.  [Cf.  Norw.  dial. 
&  Sw.dial.  stunda  to  wait.]  Stop; 
delay.  Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 
Btound,  7i .  [AS.  stund  ;  akin  to 
D.  stand,  G.  stunde,  Icel.  stund.] 
a  A  time,  esp.  a  short  time;  mo¬ 
ment;  instant.  Archaic  or  Scot. 
4*  Dial.  Eng.  b  Season  :  occa¬ 
sion;  period.  Obs.  — In  a  stound. 
Suddenly.  Obs. 

BtOUnd,  7J.  [Cf.  stound,  ti.  *.] 
Obs.  or  Scot.  4-  Dial.  Eng.  a  A 
heavy  blow  ;  a  twinge  ;  pang; 
ache  ;  thrill  ;  throb,  b  Grief  ; 
sorrow.  Obs.  c  An  attack  ;  an 
assault.  Obs.  d  Astonishment; 
amazement  :  alarm.  Obs.  e  An 
amazing  sight;  apparition.  Obs. 
Btound,  i’.  t.  Archaic  or  Scot.  Sc 
Dial.  Eng.  a  To  bruise  ;  to  beat 
severely,  b  To  stun,  as  with  a 
blow  or  a  noise  ;  to  benumb, 
c  To  stupefy  :  astonish. 
itound'meaF  (stoun  d'm  5  l')» 


adv.  [AS.  stundmselum.  See  I 

stound  time  ;  -meal.]  Obs.  a 
At  different  times  ;  now  and 
then,  b  Moment  by  moment  ; 
gradually,  [a  short  time.  Obs.  | 
stound-whlle,  n.  An  instant;! 
stoune.  fr  stone. 
stoup  {dial,  stoop).  Obs.  or  dial. 
Eng.  var.  of  stoop. 

8toupaille.  n.  [OF.  estoupaille 
a  stopper,  plug.]  Stoppage.  Obs. 
8t0Uph.  STUPHE. 

BtOUple.  +  STUBBLE, 
stour  (dial,  stoor).  Var.  of 
stower.  Obs.  or  Scot,  fr  Dial. 
Eng. 

Btour  (stdor),  n.  [OF.  estour,  \ 
estor,  tumult,  combat,  of  Teu¬ 
tonic  origin.  See  storm.]  Archa¬ 
ic  or  Scot.  Sc  Dial.  Eng.  1.  Con¬ 
flict  ;  combat  ;  quarrel  ;  strife. 

2.  Agitation  ;  excitement ;  tu¬ 
mult;  commotion  ;  hurry. 

3-  In  Obs.  senses:  a  Opposition; 
difficulty  ;  hardship  ;  affliction, 
b  Agony;  throe;  paroxysm:  fit. 

C  Onset;  assault;  shock;  a  storm 
of  blows,  d  Encounter;  meeting. 

4.  A  storm;  a  gale;  a  stiff  breeze. 

5.  Dust,  esp.  in  the  air  ;  chaff  ; 
powdery  substance.  Hence, 
spray  ;  fog. 

stour,  a.  [AS.  stor ;  akin  to  LG. 
stur,  Icel.  sforr.]  Obs.,  Archaic, 
or  Scot,  fr  Dial.  Eng.  a  Great ; 
vast ;  huge,  b  Strong  ;  hardy  ; 
robust,  c  Violent ;  fierce.  Obs. 
d  (1)  Loud.  Obs.  (2)  Hoarse; 
deep-toned,  e  Severe  ;  austere; 
6tern  ;  rude  ;  rough,  f  Hard  ; 
stiff  ;  inflexible.  Obs. 
stour,  r.  [Cf.  D.  storen  dis¬ 
turb.  Cf.  stir.]  Obs.  or  Scot. 

Sc  Dial.  Eng.  a  To  stir  ;  to  move 
quickly,  b  To  gush  or  pour  out. 
c  To  rise  or  drive  in  a  cloudy 
mass,  as  dust  or  spray, 
stourb-  +  sturb. 


2  Eccl.  A  basin  at  the  entrance  of  Roman  Catholic 
churches  for  containing  the  holy  water 
with  which  those  who  enter,  dipping 
their  fingers  in  it,  cross  themselves ;  — 
called  also  holy-water  stoup. 

stout  (stout),  a.;  stout'er  (-er);  stout'- 
est.  [ME.  stout,  OF.  estout  bold,  strong, 
proud,  foolish,  prob.  fr.  L.  stultus  foolish 
(cf.,  for  the  sense  changes,  E.  foolhardy) ; 
cf.  D.  stout  bold,  G.  stolz  proud,  prob.  fr. 

OF.  or  L.]  1.  Strong  and  firm  of  charac¬ 
ter  ;  specif. :  a  Brave  ;  courageous  ;  bold.  Stoup,  2. 

A  stouter  champion  never  handled  sword.  Shak. 
b  Firm;  stubborn;  persistent.  44  Resolutely  stout.”  Daniel. 
2  Proud;  haughty;  arrogant;  hard.  Archaic. 

Commonly  .  .  .  they  that  be  rich  are  lofty  and  stout.  Latimer. 

3.  Physically  or  materially  strong  ;  specif.  :  a  Sturdy  ;  vig¬ 
orous;  lusty;  having  strength  of  muscle;  as,  a  stout  man.  b 
Firm  ;  stanch  ;  stable ;  tough  ;  enduring  ;  as,  a  stout  ves¬ 
sel,  or  cloth,  c  Solid  ;  substantial ;  strong;  as,  stout  liquor. 

4.  Having  a  bulky  body  ;  thickset ;  stocky  ;  corpulent. 
Syn.  —  Fat,  fleshy,  plump,  rotund,  thickset,  stocky, 
bulky.  —  Stout,  portly,  corpulent,  obese,  burly.  Stout 
implies  a  thickset,  bulky  figure  or  build  ;  portly  adds  to 
stout  the  implication  of  a  more  or  less  dignified  and  im¬ 
posing  appearance;  corpulent  (in  present  usage)  and 
obese  imply  a  disfiguring  excess  of  flesh ;  as. 44  a  very  stout , 
puffy  man,  in  buckskins  and  Hessian  boots  ”  ( Thackeray ); 
44  one  very  stout  gentleman,  whose  body  and  legs  looked 
like  half  a  gigantic  roll  of  flannel,  elevated  on  a  couple  of 
inflated  pillowcases”  (Dickens)',  “a  large  portly  figure, 
belonging  to  the  rotund  school,  the  very  beau  ideal  of  an 
old  abbot  ”  (Jane  Welsh  Carlyle) ;  44  an  elderly  gentle¬ 
man,  large  and  portly ,  and  of  remarkably  dignified  de¬ 
meanor  ”  ( Hawthorne ) ;  44  Mrs.  Byron  .  .  .  was  a  short  and 
corpulent  person,  and  rolled  considerably  in  her  gait  ” 
(Moore).  Burly  adds  to  stout  the  implication  of  sturdiness 
or  blutfness ;  as,  “  a  burly ,  roaring,  roistering  blade,  of  the 
name  of  .  .  .  Brom  Van  Brunt”  (Irving);  44 burly ,  dozing 
humblebee  ”  (Emerson).  See  strong. 

Stout,  n.  [See  stout,  a.]  A  strong  malt  liquor  ;  a  strong 
porter  containing  a  comparatively  large  amount  of  dis¬ 
solved  solid6  and  about  6  or  7  per  cent  of  alcohol. 

Stout'— heart  ed,  a.  Having  a  stout  heart  or  spirit ;  brave; 
courageous.  —  stout  -heart'ed-ness.  n. 

Stove  (stov),  n.  [AS.  stofa  a  room  for  a  warm  bath,  akin 
to  D.  stooj  a  foot  stove,  orig.,  a  heated  room,  room  for  a 
bath,  G.  stube  room,  OHG.  stuba  a  heated  room,  Icel. 
stofa  a  room,  bathing  room,  Sw.  stufva,  siuga ,  a  room, 
Dan.  slue;  cf.  It.  stufa  stove,  room  with  a  stove,  OF. 
estuve  a  room  for  a  bath  ;  of  unknown  origin.  Cf.  estufa, 
stew,  stufa.]  1.  A  house  or  room  artificially  warmed  or 
heated  ;  formerly,  such  a  house  or  room  for  dwelling  in, 
as  a  dining  room,  a  parlor,  or  a  bathroom,  but  now  only 
specif.  :  a  Hort.  A  glasshouse  or  conservatory  kept  at  a 
high  degree  of  heat  for  the  culture  of  tropical  plants ;  a 
hothouse.  (Cf.  greenhouse,  1.)  Eng.  b  A  drying  room, 
used  in  various  manufactures. 

2.  Any  of  various  apparatus,  commonly  made  of  cast  or 
sheet  iron,  for  generating  or  retaining  heat  for  warming  a 
room,  for  culinary  purposes,  for  heating  tools,  etc.,  for  heat¬ 
ing  air  for  a  hot  blast  (see  checkerwork,  3),  or  the  like. 
Stoves  may  have  a  receptacle  (often  lined  w  ith  fire  brick, 
etc.)  for  burning  solid  fuel,  as  coal,  or  burners  for  oil  or 
gas,  or  they  may  be  heated  by  electricity,  or,  in  special 
cases,  by  the  hot  gaseous  products  of  combustion  from 
a  furnace.  In  this  sense,  the  term  was  orig.  used  in  England 
only  of  the  foot  stot'e.  Cf.  Norwegian  stove,  range,  n.,9. 

3.  A  kiln,  as  for  firing  pottery  or  drying  minerals. 

4  Naut.  A  small  channel  on  the  side  of  a  vessel,  for  the 
deadeyes  of  the  backstays.  Now  Rare. 

Stove,  v.  t. ;  stoved  (stovd)  ;  stoy'ing  (stov'Tng).  1.  To 
keep  warm,  in  a  house  or  room,  by  artificial  heat.  Bacon. 
2.  a  To  heat  or  dry  in  or  as  in  a  stove,  b  To  stew.  Scot, 
d:  Dial.  Eng.  c  To  shut  up  in  or  as  in  a  stove.  Obs. 

Stove  bolt.  A  long  slender  bolt,  threaded  about  halfway 
from  the  end,  and  having  a  snap  or  flat  countersunk  head 
slit  for  a  screw  driver. 

Stove'pipe'  (stov'pip'),  n.  1.  Pipe,  or  a  pipe,  made  up  of 
sheet  iron  in  lengths  and  angular  or  curved  pieces,  — used 
as  a  stove  chimney  or  to  connect  a  6tove  with  a  flue. 

2  Short  for  stovepipe  hat. 

Stove  plant-  A  plant  which,  in  temperate  climates,  re¬ 
quires  to  be  grown  in  a  stove  or  hothouse. 

Stow  (sto),  v.  t.  ;  stowed  (stod) ;  stow'ing.  [ME.  stowen, 


8tourdy.  +  sturdy. 
stour'le  Var.  of  stoury. 
stour'ing  (st<5or'In),  n.  A 
sprinkling.  Scot. 

Btour'li-ness,  n.  [See  stour,  a.] 
Severity  ;  harshness.  Obs. 
stour 'ly,  a.  Great ;  strong.  Obs. 
Btour ' ly,  adv.  Greatly  ;  strong¬ 
ly  ;  sturdily.  Obs.  or  Scot. 
stourne.  stern. 

Btour'ness,  v.  a  Greatness  ;  big¬ 
ness.  Obs.or  Scot,  b  Strength; 
might.  Obs. 

stour'y  (stoor'T),  a.  Dusty  ;  al¬ 
so.  snowy.  Scot.  4r  Dial.  Eng. 
stoury.  f  story. 
stout  (stout ;  dial-  stg'dbt),  n.  | 
[AS.  put.]  A  gnat;  midge.  Obs.  ; 
or  Dial.  Eng.  [Obs.  or  Scot.  |  | 
stout  ( Scot .stoot),ar/ v .  Stoutly.  [ 
stout  (stout),  n.  A  shock  (of 
Indian  corn).  Local,  U.  S. 
stout.  17.  t.  [OF.  estouter  to  be 
audacious,  in  A F. to  disconcert.]  i 
To  bully;  annoy.  Obs.— v.i  To  i 
be  insolent;  flaunt  about.  Obs.  I 
stout'en  (-’n)',  v.  t.  To  make 
stout  or  robust.  Rare. 
stoutes8e,  n.  [See  stout,  a.] 
Valor  ;  bravery.  Obs. 
stouth  (etobth),  n.  [Cf.  Icel. 
stuldr  theft,  E.  stealth.]  a 
Theft  ;  robbery.  Obs.  b  Stolen 
pleasure.  Obs.  c  Stealth.  Scot. 
stouth  and  routh  (stooth  dn 
rooth).  Plenty.  Scot. 
stouth'rief'  ( stooth  're  f'),n.  [Cf. 
Icel.  stuldr  theft,  and  AS.  r4af 
spoil,  booty,  E.  stealth; 
reave.]  O'rig.,  forcible  theft  : 
robbery;  later,  as  used  in  indict¬ 
ments  (down  to  1861),  the  de¬ 
spoiling  of  a  dwelling  house 
with  personal  violence  to  its  oc¬ 
cupants.  Scot.,  Obs.  or  Hist. 
stout 'i8h,  a.  See-iSH. 
stout'ly,  a.  Stout.  Obs. 
stout'ly,  adv.  of  stout. 


Btout^ness.  7i.  See -ness. 
Bto'va-lm  sto'vd-in),7j.  Also-lne. 
[>7ore(a  translation  of  F.  proper 
name  Foumeau)  -b  -in,  -me.] 
Pharm.  A  substance,  Cl4Il22- 
02NC1,  the  hydrochloride  of  an 
amino  compound  containing 
benzoyl,  used  as  a  local  anaes¬ 
thetic,  esp  by  injection  into  the 
sheath  of  the  spinal  cord,  pro¬ 
ducing  ansesthesia  below  the 
point  of  introduction, 
stove  (stov),  v.  t.  4-  n.  [Cf  Icel. 
sty  fa  to  cut  off.]  =  stow,  cut. 
Btove, pret.  Sep.  p.  of  stave. 
stove.  7j  A  dent.  Dial  U.  S. 
stove.  i\  t.  [See  stave.)  To 
stave  or  push  (in).  Scot.  4-  Dial. 
stove  coal.  See  coal,  n.,  3. 
stove  glass.  Sheet  mica. 
Btove'hou8e',  n.  =  stove,  ti., 
1  a  &  b. 

Btov'en(st5v'’n),  ti.  [AS.  stofn  | 
Obs  or  Scot.  Sc  Dial.  Eng.  a 
Tree  stump;  6tock.  b  A  6prout 
or  shoot,  as  of  colewort. 
stovepipe  hat.  The  common 
tall  silk  hat.  Col  log,  U  S. 
sto'ver,  i j.i.  Bristle;  Btiffen  Obs. 
sto'ver  (BtO'vgr),  n.  [ME.  sto¬ 
ver,  OF.  estoveir ,  estoroir  See 
ESTOVERS. J  a  Provision;  food. 
Obs.  b  Fodder,  esp.  for  winter, 
as  straw  or  stubble.  Dial.  Eng. 
stov'ies  (stov'Tz),  n.  pi.  [Dial. 
stove  to  stew;  cf.  Gael  stobhadh 
a  6tew.J  Stewed  potatoes  ;  Irish 
stew.  Scot  Sc  Dial.  Eng. 
stow(st5).  Dial.  Eng. of  stall. 
stow,  n.  [AS.  stow.]  a  A  place. 
Obs. ,exc.  in  Place  frames,  b  An 
alley.  Obs. 

stow.  n.  Short  for  stowbord. 
stow.  n.  Apparatus  used  in  tin 
plating.  [bird.  06s.| 

8 tow,  u.  A  falconer’s  call  to  his| 
stow.  v.  t.  [Cf.  AS.  stowian  to 
restrain.]  To  restrain.  Obs. 


ale,  senate,  c&re,  ftm,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofa ;  eve,  fevent,  find,  recent,  maker;  Ice,  ill;  old,  obey,  orb,  6dd,  s5ft,  connect ;  use,  unite,  urn,  up,  circus,  menu  ; 

U  Foreign  Word.  f  Obsolete  Variant  of.  +  combined  with.  =  equals. 
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fr.  stowe  a  place,  AS.  stow  ;  cf.  AS.  stowian  to  hold  back, 
Icel.  elds/o  a  fireplace,  hearth,  OFries.  sto  place,  and  E. 
stand.]  1.  To  place  or  arrange  in  a  compact  mass  ;  to  put 
in  its  proper  place,  or  in  a  suitable  or  convenient  place  ;  to 
pack  ;  as,  to  stow  freight ;  to  stow  hay  in  a  mow. 

2.  To  put  away  in  some  place  ;  to  hide  ;  to  lodge. 

Foul  thief  !  where  hast  thou  stowed  my  daughter  ?  Shak 

3.  To  arrange  anything  compactly  in  ;  to  fill,  by  packing 
closely  ;  as,  to  stow  a  box,  car,  or  the  hold  of  a  ship 

4.  Mining.  To  fill  up,  as  a  stope,  with  waste. 

6.  To  hold  ;  to  contain  ;  to  furnish  room  for. 

6.  To  bestow  ;  grant ;  commit ;  intrust.  Obs. 

7.  To  put  aside  ;  cease  ;  as,  stow  that  sort  of  talk.  Slang. 
to  stow  down,  a  To  stow  away  ;  specif.,  to  load  (oil)  on  a 
whaler,  b  To  yield  as  the  amount  of  a  stowdown. 

stow  (sto),  v.  i.  Chiejiy  Naut.  To  be  stowed,  as  an  anchor. 
Stow'age  (sto'aj),  n.  1.  Act  or  method  of  stowing;  also, 
room  in  which  things  may  be  stowed;  state  of  being  stowed. 

2.  That  which  is  stowed  or  packed.  Beau.  &  FI. 

3.  Money  paid  for  stowing  goods. 

BtOW'a  way'  (sto'd-wa'),  n.  One  who  conceals  himself  on 
a  vessel,  or  on  a  railroad  train,  to  obtain  a  free  passage. 
StOW'bord  (-bord),  n.  Also  stow'board.  A  breast  or 
heading  used  for  stowing  rubbish  or  waste. 

Stow'ing  (sto'Tng),  p.  pr.  cfc  vb.  n.  of  stow.  Hence  :  n. 
Mining.  A  method  of  working  in  which  the  waste  is 
packed  into  the  goaf ;  also,  the  material  so  disposed  of. 
atra-bis'mlc  (strd-blz'mTk)  )  a.  Med.  Of,  pert,  to,  or  af- 
stra  bis'mi  cal  (-mT-kal)  j  fected  with,  strabismus. 
Stra'bis  mom'e  ter  (stra'bTz-m5m'e-ter),  n.  [. strabismus 
-f*  -meter.]  Med.  An  instrument  for  measuring  the 
amount  of  strabismus.  —  stra  bis  mom'e  try  (-trl),  n. 
stra  bis'mus  (strd-bTz'mws  ;  277),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  orpa- 
£c 07AOS,  fr.  aTpafii^eiv  to  squint,  fr.  crTpa/36?  distorted, 
squinting.]  Med.  An  affection  of  the  eye  in  which  the 
optic  axes  cannot  be  directed  to  the  same  object,  due  to 
undue  contraction  or  undue  relaxation  of  one  or  more  of  the 
muscles  of  the  eyeball ;  squinting  ;  cross-eye. 
Stra-bot'o-my  (-b5t'o-mT),  n.  [Gr.  < rrpaSo?  squinting  -}- 
-tomy.]  Surg.*  The  operation  for  curing  strabismus  by 
dividing  one  or  more  muscles  of  the  eyeball. 

Strad'dle  (str5d'’l),  v.  i.  ;  strad'dled  (-’Id) ;  strad'dling 
(-ling).  [Prob.  for  earlier  striddte ,  stridle ,  freq.  of  stride.] 

1.  To  part  the  legs  wide  ;  to  stand,  sit,  or  walk  with  the 
legs  wide  apart ;  esp.,  to  sit  astride. 

2.  To  be  noncommittal,  or  to  favorrT>r  seem  to  favor,  two 
apparently  opposite  sides;  to  be  “  on  the  fence.”  Colloq. 

3.  To  stand  with  the  ends  staggered  ;  —  said  of  the  spokes 
of  a  wagon  wheel  where  they  join  the  hub. 

4.  In  poker,  to  double  the  blind. 

Strad'dle,  v.  t.  1.  To  stand,  sit,  or  be  astride  of. 

2.  To  be  noncommittal  in  regard  to,  or  to  favor,  or  seem 
to  favor,  both  sides  of  ;  as,  to  straddle  an  issue.  Colloq. 

3.  Finance.  To  be  both  long  and  short  of  (the  market). 

4.  In  poker,  to  double  (the  blind). 

Strad'dle,  n.  1.  Act  or  position  of  one  who  straddles  ;  act 
of  standing,  sitting,  or  walking,  with  the  feet  wide  apart. 

2.  The  distance  between  the  feet  or  legs  of  one  straddling. 

3.  A  noncommittal  or  equivocal  position.  Colloq. 

4.  Stock  Exchanges.  An  option  giving  the  holder  the 
double  privilege  of  a  “  put  ”  and  a  “  call,”  i.  e.,  the  right 
to  demand  of  the  seller,  or  require  that  he  take,  at  a  cer¬ 
tain  price,  within  a  certain  time,  certain  securities. 

6.  In  poker,  a  double  blind,  or  a  doubling  of  the  blind. 

6.  A  vertical  post,  esp.  one  of  those  which  support  a  hori¬ 
zontal  set  in  a  shaft. 

Straddle  mill.  Mech.  A  milling  cutter  with  teeth  on  each 
(sometimes  only  one)  side  as  well  as  on  its  periphery,  com¬ 
monly  used  in  pairs  a  fixed  distance  apart  so  as  to  straddle 
the  work,  for  sizing  nuts,  boltheads,  etc. 

Strad'dle r  (strSd'ler),  n.  One  that  straddles  ;  as  :  a  Rail¬ 
roads.  A  tool  that  straddles  the  rail  to  bear  upon  the  pro¬ 
jecting  ends  of  a  tie  plate,  used  in  driving  tie  plates  into 
the  track,  b  A  weeding  hoe  that  straddles  a  row. 
Stra'di-va'ri  (stra'de-va're)  1  n.  A  stringed  instru- 
Strad  l-va'ri-us  (str&l'T-va'rT-ws)  j  ment,  esp.  a  violin, 
made  by  Antonio  Stradivari  (prob.  1G44-1737)  of  Cremona, 
whose  instruments  are  famed  for  beauty  of  tone  and  design, 
strag'gle  (str£g'’l),  v.  i.  ;  strag'gled  (-’Id);  strag'gling 
(-ling).  [Prob.  fr.  strackle ,  freq.  of  ME.  straken  to  roam, 
to  stroke.  See  stroke,  v.  t.]  1.  To  wander  from  the  di¬ 

rect  course  or  way  ;  to  rove  ;  to  stray  ;  specif.,  to  wander 
from  the  line  of  march  or  desert  the  line  of  battle. 

2.  To  wander  olf  or  become  separated  from  others  of  its 
kind;  to  be,  become,  or  occur  as  if,  dispersed  ;  as,  branches 
that  straggle  out  too  far.  “ Straggling  pistol  shots.”  Scott. 

The  wolf  spied  out  a  straggling  kid.  L' Estrange. 
Strag'gler  (-ler),  n.  1.  One  who  straggles,  or  departs  from 
the  company  to  which  he  belongs,  or  from  the  direct  or 
proper  course,  as  a  soldier  who  wanders  from  his  regiment 
on  the  march,  or  a  bird  that  strays  out  of  its  usual  range. 

2.  One  who  rambles  without  settled  direction  ;  hence,  a 
vagabond  or  roving  shiftless  fellow  ;  a  tramp.  Shak. 


3.  A  person  or  thing  conceived  of  as  straggling,  or  wander¬ 
ing  off  or  separated  in  some  irregular  manner  from  others 
of  the  kind  ;  as,  crop  the  stragglers  in  the  hedge. 
Strag'gly  (strSg'li),  a.  Straggling  ;  spread  out  or  scat¬ 
tered  irregularly  ;  as,  a  straggly  hamlet ;  a  straggly  beard. 
Straight  (strat),  a. ;  straight'er  (-er)  ;  straight'est. 
[ME.  street,  properly  p.  p.  of  strecchen  to  stretch,  AS. 
streht ,  p.  p.  of  streccan  to  stretch,  to  extend.  See  stretch.] 

1.  Having  an  invariable  direction  ( Newcomb ) ;  lying 
evenly  throughout  its  extent  {Euclid) ; — said  of  a  line, 
or  one-dimensional  continuum  of  points,  completely  deter¬ 
mined  by  any  two  of  its  elements  (or  points),  as  distin¬ 
guished  from  a  cui'ved  line.  Points  are  the  elements  of  line¬ 
ar  geometry  ;  points  and  straight  lines,  of  plane  geometry; 
points,  lines,  and  planes,  of  space,  or  the  geometry  of  space 
(Hilbert).  Legendre’s  definition  of  the  straight  line  as  “  the 
shortest  distance  between  two  points  ”  is  illogical  and  un¬ 
fortunate.  See  distance,  3;  direction,  9. 

2.  Having  the  general  characteristics  of  a  straight  line; 

as,  a  straight  pole,  path  ;  —  opposed  to  cui'ved  and  crooked. 
“  The  crooked  shall  be  made  straight .”  Is.  xl.  4. 

3.  Conforming  to  justice  and  rectitude  ;  not  deviating 
from  truth,  fairness,  or  honesty  ;  upright ;  as,  straight 
dealing  ;  a  straighi  man  of  business. 

4.  Direct  ;  uninterrupted  ;  unbroken  ;  specif.  :  a  Coming 
direct  from  a  trustworthy  source  ;  reliable  ;  as,  a  straight 
tip.  Slang,  b  Keeping  true  to  a  correct  course  or  method ; 
proceeding  directly;  as,  a  straight  reasoner  ;  straight  think¬ 
ing.  c  Candid  ;  frank  ;  as,  a  straight  speech.  Colloq.  d 
Poker ,  etc.  Composed  of  cards  in  a  regular  sequence,  as  the 
ace,  king,  queen,  jack,  and  ten-spot ;  as,  a  straight  flush. 

5.  Properly  ordered  or  arranged  ;  free  from  irregularity 
or  confusion  ;  correctly  kept ;  correct ;  as,  in  the  general 
confusion,  this  room  alone  was  straight ;  a  straight  ledger. 

6.  Making  no  exceptions  or  deviations  in  one’s  support  of 
a  principle,  policy,  party,  etc.;  as,  a  straight  Republican  or 
Democrat ;  also,  cast  for  all  the  regular  candidates  of  a 
party  ;  as,  a  straight  ballot.  Chiejiy  Political  Cant,  U.  S. 

7-  Unmixed;  undiluted;  unmodified;  as,  whisky  straighi; 
straight  Marquis  of  Queensbury  rules.  Slang. 

8-  Having  a  fixed  price  for  each  regardless  of  the  number 
sold  ;  as,  cigars  ten  cents  straight.  Slang  or  Cant ,  U.  S. 
straight  angle,  an  angle  of  180  degrees.  —  s.  arch.  =  flat 
arch.— s.  face,  a  face  giving  no  evidence  of  emotion,  esp.  of 
merriment. —  s.  flour.  See  flour.  —  g.loint.  Carp,  a  A  con¬ 
tinuous  floor  joint  transverse  to  the  length  of  the  boards, 
b  A  joint  without  tongues,  dow  els,  or  other  additional 
fittings ;  —  called  also  square  joint.  —  s.  paper,  Com  .,  nego¬ 
tiable  paper  signed  or  indorsed  by  one  individual.  —  s.  peen, 
a  long  narrow  peen  of  a  hammer,  parallel  to  the  shaft.  —  s. 
poker.  See  3d  poker.  —  g.  sinus,  Anal.,  a  venous  sinus  along 
the  line  of  junction  of  the  falx  cerebri  and  tentorium  cere- 
belli.  — s.  ticket,  a  ticket  cast  for  the  regular  candidates 
of  a  party.  Polit.  Cant ,  U.  S. 

Straight  (strat),  adv.  In  a  straight  manner  ;  in  a  direct 
or  uninterrupted  course  ;  directly  ;  Archaic,  immediately  ; 
straightway;  Colloq.,  correctly;  rightly;  as,  the  arrow' 
went  straight  to  the  mark  ;  he  straight  denied  it. 

Everything  was  going  on  straight.  W.  Black. 

Straight,  n.  1.  Something  straight ;  specif.:  a  A  straight 
line,  b  (with  the)  The  section  of  a  race  track  between 
the  last  turn  and  the  winning  post. 

2.  Poker,  etc.  A  straight  hand  of  five  cards;  a  sequence. 

Straight, v.  t.;  straight'ed;  straight'ing.  To  straighten.  R. 

Stralght'a-way'  (strat'a-wa'),  a.  Straightforward  ;  as,  a 
straightaway  course  (in  racing)  ;  a  straightaway  dash. 

Stralght'a-way',  n.  A  straight  course,  esp.  of  a  race  track. 

Straight'edge'  (-Sj'),  n.  A  bar  or  slip  of  w  ood  or  metal,  a 
board,  or  the  like,  having  one  or  more  long  edges  made 
straight  within  a  desired  degree  of  accuracy,  used  for  test¬ 
ing  straight  lines  and  surfaces,  drawing  straight  lines,  etc. 

stralght'en  (-’n),  v.  I.  ;  -ened  (-’nd)  ;  -en-ing.  To  make 
straight ;  as :  a  To  reduce  from  a  crooked  to  a  straight 
form,  b  To  make  correct ;  put  in  order  ;  as,  to  straighten 
one’s  affairs  or  an  account. — to  straighten  one’s  face,  to 
compose  one’s  features. 

Stralght'en,  v.  i.  To  become  straight. 

Straightforward  (-fbr'werd),  a.  Proceeding  in  a  straight 
course  or  manner;  leading  directly  onward;  hence,  honest; 
frank  ;  candid.  —  straight' f  or 'ward-ly,  straightfor'- 
ward,  adv.  —  straight  forward  ness,  n. 

Straight'-line',  a.  1.  Mech.  Designating  a  linkage  or 
equivalent  device  (called  straight-line  motion)  designed  to 
produce  or  copy  motion  in  a  straight,  or  approximately 
straight,  line.  Such  a  device  is  often  called  parallel  motion,  a 
term  which  strictly  applies  only  to  a  device  for  copying  straight 
lines  in  a  parallel  line  or  plane.  Principal  among  straight-line 
motions  are  the  following  :  (1 )  Watt’s  ( Fig.  1  in  Illust.  AB=  CD; 
P,  tracing  point,  at  center  of  CB),  an  approximate  device  used  in 
beam  engines  and  Richards's  indicator.  (2)  Scott-Russell’s  (  Fig. 
2.  AC  fixed  ;  PC  jointed  to  A  B  at  B  and  to  sliding  block  C; 
AB=  BC=  PB:  P  tracing  point).  (3)  Robert’s ( Fig.  3.  AD,  BC 
jointed  to  X  piece  ABP  at  A  and/f,  and  turning  at  D  and  C,  re¬ 
spectively  ;  P  tracing  point),  an  approximate  motion  which  can 
be  made  accurate  by  substituting  slots  and  swiveling  blocks  for 
the  swinging  links.  (4)  Che-by'shev’s,  <>/■  Tche-by'sheff’s  (chC- 
b'lsh'rfs)  (A,  D  fixed  joints;  C,  B  movable  joints;  P  tracing 
point).  (5)  Peaucellier’s'  (po's81'yaz')  (A,  E  fixed  joints  ;  D 


stow,  v.  t.  [See  stove  cut.J  To 
cut;  crop;  trim.  —  n.  a  A  cut  or 
slice,  b  A  stump  or  shoot  of  a 
tree.  All  Scot,  tf  Dial.  Eng. 
stow'-boat  ing.  w.  A  method 
of  fishing  with  a  stow-net. 
stowd.  Stowed.  Ref.  Sp. 
stow'down  ,  n.  Eaut.  Act  of 
stowing;  that  which  is  stowed, 
stower.  4*  store. 
stower.  Var.  of  stour,  n.  V  v. 
stow'er  (sto'Sr),  n.  One  that 
stows  ;  esp.,  one  employed  in 
stowing  vessels’  holds, 
stow'er  (stou'5r),  n.  [Cf.  Icel. 
staurr  a  pale,  stake. 1  Obs.  or 
Scot.  3r  Dial.  Eng.  A  thick  piece 
of  wood  ;  a  post,  stake,  bar,  or 
pole;  specif.:  a  A  spear.  Obs.  b 
Round  of  a  ladder,  c  float  hook, 
stow'in  (stou'Tn).  Scot.  var.  of 
stolen,  p.  p.  of  STEAL, 
stowk  (etouk).  Var.  of  stook. 
Scot.  5r  Dial.  Eng. 
stowk,  n.  [Cf.  Norw.  dial,  stank, 
stok,  noise,  staaka  to  make  a 
noise,  Sw.  dial,  stuka  to  make  a 
noise,  walk  awkwardly.]  Trou¬ 
ble  ;  vexation.  Obs. 
stowlfstbl).  Dial.  Eng.  var.  of 
stool,  a  stump,  [stealth.  Scot.  I 
stow'lins  (stou'lYnz),  adv.  By| 
stowmpe  STUMP. 


stown.  4*  STUN, 
stowm  (stoun).  Obs.  or  Scot.  & 
dial.  Eng.  var.  of  stolen,  p.  p. 
stownd  4*  stoun  i>. 
stow'-net ,  n.  A  funnel-shaped 
net  set  in  a  tideway  to  cutch 
sprats, commonly  having  several 
parts  with  meshes  diminishing 
in  size  towards  the  small  end. 
stownien.  f  STUN, 
stown'lins  (stoun'IYnz).  Var. 
of  STOW  LI  NS. 

stowp  (st<5p).  Dial.  Eng.  var.  of 
stoop,  a  post,  etc. 

Btowp.  4*  STO  UP. 

Btowre.  Var.  of  STOUR,  STOWER. 

stowte.  4*  STOUT. 

stowth  (stouth ).  Var.of  stouth  . 

Scot.  3r  Dial.  Eng. 

stow '- wood'. //.  Want.  Wooden 

chocks  used  in  stowing  casks  in 

the  hold. 

S.  T  P  Abbr.  Sacra  Theologian 
Professor  (L.,  Professor  of  Sa¬ 
cred  Theology), 
str.  Abbr.  Steamer, 
stra  (dial.  str6,  strii).  Obs.  or 
dial.  Eng.  var.  of  straw. 
straak.  Obs.  pret.  of  strike. 
stra'ber-y  (str6'b?r-Y  ;  strii'-). 
Dial.  Eng.  var.  of  strawberry. 
stra'bism  (stra'bYz’m),  n.  Med. 
Strabismus. 


stra-bis'mal  (itrd-blz'mdl),  <>. 
Strabismic. 

stra-bom'e-ter  (stra-b8m'C-t5r), 
n.  [Gr.  <TTpa/3o<j  squinting  4- 
-meter.]  Med.  A  strabismometer 
strache.  4*  stretch. 

Strachy,  n.  A  name  or  title  of 
uncertain  meaning  and  form  oc¬ 
curring  only  in  Shakespeare’s 
“  Twelfth  Night  ”  (II.  v.  4."*). 
strack  (strak ).  Scot.  &  dial.  Eng. 
pret.  of  STRIKE. 

strack'llng  ( strak'lYn ),  n.  [Cf. 
distract,  a.]  A  distracted, 
giddy,  or  foolish  person  ;  also,  a 
good  for  nothing.  Dial.  Eng. 
stract  ( strakt)w>.  a.  Distracted. 
Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 
strad  (strfid),  n.  A  kind  of 
leather  legging  or  gaiter.  Dial. 
Eng.  [  Obs.  j 

stradarolle,  n.  A  highwayman,  j 
strad'dle,  adv.  =  astraddle. 
strad'dle-bug',  n.  [straddle  4- 
bug.)  A  long-legged  beetle.  Dial. 
strad'dle-legged  (-lfg'ed  ;  -Td  ; 
-lPgd'),  a.  Having  the  legs  wide 
apart:  astride  of  something, 
strad'dle- wise'  I-wTz' ),  adv.  In 
the  fashion  of  one  struddling. 
strad'dling  (strUd'lTng),  p.  pr. 
if  rb.  7i.  of  straddle.  Specif.: 
p.  a.  Being  arranged  alternate¬ 


ly  in  two  circles  in  the  hub  ;  — 
said  of  spokes.  See  straddle, 
r.  i„  3,  and  stagger,  r.  t.,  3. 
strad'dling,  n.  An  A  bra  h  am  - 
man.  Obs.  Cant. 

8trade  (dial,  strad).  Obs.  or  Scot. 
&  dial.  Eng.  pret.  of  stride. 
stra'di-co,  n.  [It.]  A  kind  of 
Italian  magistrate  or  judge.  Obs. 
strad'i-ot  (strid'I-5t),  h.  [OF. 
stradiot,  estradiot ,  fr.  It.  stra- 
(Hot to,  Gr.  <XTpaTuoT7)<;  soldier.] 
A  kind  of  light  cavalryman,  re¬ 
cruited  from  Albania, Dalmatia, 
Greece,  etc.,  and  employed  in 
the  Venetian  and  other  armies 
in  the  15th  and  Kith  centuries, 
strad'l.  Btrad'ld.  Straddle  ; 
straddled.  Ref.  Sp. 
strad  o-met'ri-cal  (strfid'8- 
nn't'rT-krZl ),  rt.  [It.  strad  a  street 
or  road  4-  E.  metrical.)  Of,  or 
relating  to,  the  measuring  of 
streets  or  roads.  R.  [of  straw. I 
strae(stra).  Scot.  &  dial.  Eng.  | 
straem.  4*  stream. 
straete.  4*  street. 
strafe  (straf),  n.  3r  v.  [Perh.  due 
to  confusion  of  strap  and  waif.  1 
Stray:  waif.  Dial.  Eng.  [Ob.s.| 
straft.  a-  Bickering:  scolding. | 
strag(strag),n.  Straggler:  vaga¬ 
bond;  a  stray  pigeon.  Dial.  Eng. 


B,  P,  C  movable  joints 
seven  jointed 
bars,  forming 
eight  links,  the 
joiu  of  the  fixed 
centers  being 
k  inematically 
equivalent  to  a 
link.Thewhole 
linkage,  or  esp. 
the  figure 


P  tracing  point),  an  exact  device  ol 

3 


linksincluding  a  /\ 
the  four  links  /  \ 
forming  the  /  \ 

rhombus  and  /  \ 


Crfyfi 


the  pair  joining  Af  \D  Ln 

the  rhombus  to .  ,fv  __  A.« 
the  farther  Straight-line  Motion, 

fixed  center,  is  called  Peaucellier’s  cell.  (6)  White’s  ( A  circle 
rolling  inside  fixed  circle  B  ot  twice  the  diameter ;  P  tracing 
point).  Proportions  not  specified  are  about  as  drawn. 

2.  Designating  a  form  of  rotary  printing  press  or  machine 
in  which  the  paper  webs  travel  in  approximately  horizon¬ 
tal  lines  from  the  reel  to  the  folder. 

straight '-line/  gale.  Meteor .  a  A  gale  of  several  days’ 
duration  blowing  over  the  same  region  and  from  the  same 
quarter,  b  A  long  streak  of  violent  wind  not  related  to 
any  deflection  of  isobars. 

Straight'-out'  (strat'out' ;  87),  a.  Acting  without  con¬ 
cealment,  obliquity,  or  compromise  ;  hence,  unqualified  ; 
thoroughgoing  ;  as,  straight-out  resentment.  Colloq .,  U.S. 
straight '-puli',  a.  Firearms.  Having  the  motion  of  the 
bolt  straight  forward  and  back,  the  locking  and  unlocking 
being  effected  without  rotation  ;  as,  a  Lee  straight-pull  rifle. 

Straight'way'  (strat'wa'),  adv.  Immediately  ;  forthwith. 

And  straightway  the  damsel  arose.  Mark  v.  41,  42. 


Straight'way',  a.  Mech.  Having,  or  affording,  a  straight 
way  ;  as,  a  straightway  valve  (usually  a  form  of  gate  valve). 
Strain  (stran),  n.  [ME.  siren,  streen ,  streon ,  AS.  streon 
gain,  acquisition,  begetting ;  cf.  AS.  strienan ,  shynan , 
streonan ,  to  beget,  to  obtain  ;  akin  to  OHG.  striunan  to 
gain.]  1.  Orig.,  gain  ;  also,  generating  ;  hence,  progeny  ; 
race  ;  stock  ;  generation  ;  descent ;  family. 

lie  is  of  a  noble  strain.  Shak. 

2.  Specif.  :  a  In  domestic  animals,  those  individuals  which 
have  a  common  lineage  but  not  distinguishing  characters 
sufficient  to  constitute  a  breed,  as  horses  descended  from 
some  well-known  sire,  or  the  individuals  of  a  herd  which 
has  been  inbred,  b  Hort.  A  group  of  plants  differing  from 
the  race  to  which  it  belongs  by  no  apparent  morphological 
characters,  but  by  some  enhanced  or  improved  physiologi¬ 
cal  tendency. 

3.  a  Hereditary  character,  quality,  or  disposition. 
Intemperance  and  lust  breed  diseases,  which,  propagated, 

spoil  the  strain  of  a  nation.  Tillotson. 

b  A  trace  ;  a  streak  ;  a  turn ;  a  peculiar  element  or  tend¬ 
ency  ;  as,  he  has  a  strain  of  fanaticism. 

4.  Sort ;  kind.  “  The  common  strain .”  Dryden. 

6  a  The  tenor,  pervading  note,  burden,  tone,  manner, 
style,  of  a  song,  poem,  speech,  book,  etc.,  or,  by  exten¬ 
sion,  of  a  course  of  action  or  conduct ;  as,  he  spoke  in  a 
noble  strain  ;  there  was  a  strain  of  woe  in  his  story. 

The  genius  and  strain  of  the  book  of  Proverbs.  Tillotson. 
b  Mood  ;  temper  ;  as,  lie  was  in  a  philosophizing  strain. 

6  A  sustained  note  or  movement ;  a  passage  or  flight,  as 
of  song  or  the  imagination  ;  specif.  :  a  A  distinct  portion 
of  an  ode  or  other  poem,  b  Music.  A  complete  musical 
period,  often  divided  off  by  a  double  bar  ;  any  rounded 
subdivision  of  a  movement,  c  A  melody,  tune,  or  air. 
d  A  song;  a  poem. 

Syn.  —  See  vein. 

Strain,  v.  t.  ;  strained  (strand)  ;  strain'ing.  [OF.  eslrain - 
die ,  estreindre,  F.  etreindre,  L.  stringere  to  draw  or  bind 
tight ;  prob.  akin  to  Gr.  arpayya At)  a  halter,  c rrpay^  that 
which  is  squeezed  out,  a  drop.  Cf.  strangle,  constrain, 
DISTRICT,  STRAIT,  a.,  STRESS,  STRICT,  STRINGENT.]  1.  To 
draw  tight;  to  extend  with  effort;  to  stretch;  as,  to  strain  a 
rope;  to  strain  the  cords  of  a  musical  instrument.  Archaic. 
“  To  strain  his  fetters  with  a  stricter  care.”  Dryden . 

2.  To  restrain  ;  curb;  confine.  Obs. 

3.  To  force  ;  constrain. 

The  quality  of  mercy  is  not  strained.  Shak. 

4.  Mech.  To  act  upon,  in  any  way,  so  as  to  cause  change 
of  form  or  volume,  as  forces  on  a  beam  to  bend  it. 

6  a  To  exert  to  the  utmost ;  to  put  to  great  stress  or  ef¬ 
fort  ;  to  use,  or  cause  to  act,  with  extreme  vigor  ;  as,  to 
strain  every  nerve  in  running,  b  To  wield  ;  brandish. 
Obs. 


6.  To  stretch  beyond  its  proper  limit;  to  do  violence  to, 
in  the  matter  of  intent  or  meaning  ;  as,  to  strain  the  law. 

There  can  be  no  other  meaning  in  this  expression,  however 
some  may  pretend  to  strain  it.  Swift. 

7-  To  injure  by  drawing,  stretching,  or  the  exertion  of 
force  ;  as,  the  gale  strained  the  timbers  of  the  ship. 

8-  To  injure,  as  in  the  muscles  or  joints,  by  causing  to 
make  too  strong  an  effort ;  to  harm,  as  the  nervous  system 
or  an  organ,  by  overexertion  or  excessive  use  ;  to  sprain  ; 
as,  to  strain  a  horse  by  overloading  ;  to  strain  the  wrist. 


strage.  n.  [Cf.  L.  str  ages.] 
Slaughter.  Obs 
strageller.  4*stkaggler.  [if.l 
8trag'gle.».  1.  Actof  strangling.  | 
2.  A  straggling  body.  Oos.  Scot. 
straggle,  v.t.  =  rag,  v.  t.,  2. 
strag'gle- tooth',  n.  A  misplaced 
or  irregularly  formed  tooth, 
strag'gling  (strflg'lYng),  p.  pr. 
3f  vb.  n.  of  straggle.  —  strag'- 
gling-ly,  adv. 

straggling  money.  Brit.  Far.  A 
reward  for  apprehending  strag¬ 
glers  or  deserters;  pay  deducted 
for  absence  without  leave.  Eng. 
straght.  +  STRAIGHT. 

straghte.  Ohs.  pret.  of  stretch. 
strag'l,  strag'ld.  Straggle  ; 
straggled.  Ref.  Sji. 
strag'u-lum  (strag'd-lGm),  n. 
[L., a  spread  orcovering.]  Mantle 
of  a  bird.—  strag'u-lar  (-Idr),  a. 
Btragyll,  n.  A  straggling  body, 
strahte.  Obs.  pret.  of  stretch. 
atraie.  4*  stray. 
straif.  Obs.  pret.  of  strive. 
straight  +  strait,  a.,  n.,  if  v. 
straight'-billed'  cnr'lew  The 
marbled  godwit.  Loral,  U.  S. 
straight'-cut',  a.  Having  the 
leaves  cut  lengthwise  ;  —  said  of 
certain  smoking  tobaccos, 
straight '-cut',  n.  One  who  is 


straight-cut  or  uncompromising, 
esp.  in  adhering  to  a  political 
party  or  policy  ;  specif,  [cap.], 
one  of  those  Democrats  who  in 
1872  supported  Charles  O’Conor 
instead  of  Horace  Greeley  for 
president.  Colloq.  or  Cant,  U.S. 
stralght'en.  4*  straiten. 
stralght'en  er,  n.  One  that 
straightens. 

straight' forth',  adv.  Straight¬ 
way.  Obs. 

straight'for'wards,  adv.  In  a 
straightforward  manner, 
straight'ish,  a.  See  -ish. 
straight'ly.  4*  straitly. 
Btraight'ly,  adv.  of  straight. 
Btraight'ness.  4*  straitness. 
straight'ne8s,  n.  See  -ness. 
straight '-pi  gh  t'  (-pit'),  a. 
Straight  or  erect.  Obs. 
8traight'-spo  ken,  a.  Speaking 
with  directness  ;  plain-spoken. 
Colloq.,  U.  S. 

8traight'way8'  (-w  8  z'),  adv. 
Straightway-  Obs.  or  R. 
atraik.  Obs.  pret.  of  strike. 
straik  (dial,  strak).  Obs.  or 
Scot.&  dial. Eng.  var.  of  strake, 
ii.,  stroke. 

straike.  n.  (Cf.  strike,  n.,  3; 
strike,  v.  t.,  hi.]  Abushel.  Obs. 
strail,  ii.  [AS.  street,  strsegl,  fr. 


food,  foot ;  out,  oil ;  chair  ;  go  ;  sing,  iqk  ;  then,  thin  ;  nature,  verdure  (250) ;  K  =  ch  in  G.  icli,  ach  (144) ;  boN  ;  yet ;  zh  =  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §$  in  Guid*. 

Full  explanations  of  Abbreviations,  Signs,  etc.,  Immediately  precede  the  Vocabulary. 
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STRANGULATION 


9.  a  To  urge  with  importunity  ;  to  press,  as  a  petition. 
Obs.  or  R.  Shak.  b  To  distress;  vex.  Obs. 

10.  To  squeeze  ;  to  press  closely  ;  to  hug ;  —  now  usually 
only  in  phrase,  to  strain  to  one's  breast. 

Evander  with  a  clone  embrace 
Strained  his  departing  friend.  Dryden. 

11  a  To  press,  or  cause  to  pass,  through  or  as  through 
a  strainer  ;  to  filter  through  a  screen,  a  cloth,  or  some 
porous  substance,  b  To  remove  by  filtration  or  the  like  ; 
—  usually  with  out ;  as,  to  strain  out  coffee  grounds. 
12.  To  set  forth  in  strains,  or  6ong.  Obs.  Spenser. 

Syn.  —  Strain,  sprain,  as  here  compared,  agree  in  the 
idea  of  injury  from  overstretching  or  overexertiou.  But 
strain  is  of  general  appli  jation ;  sprain  applies  only  to 
muscles  or  ligaments. 

to  strain  a  point,  to  go  beyond  the  proper  limit  or  rule  ;  to 
stretch  one’s  authority  or  conscience ;  to  do  a  degree  of 
violence  to  some  principle  or  to  one’s  own  feelings,  —  to  b. 
courtesy,  to  use  an  excess  of  civility  ;  —  often  ironical. 
Strain  (.stran),  v.  i.  1.  To  make  violent  efforts  ;  to  strive  ; 
to  stretch  with  exertion  or  difficulty  ;  as,  he  strains  under 
the  great  weight ;  the  eyes  strain  to  see  the  ships. 

To  build  his  fortune  1  will  strain  a  little.  Shak. 

2.  To  act  importunately  ;  to  press  ;  urge.  Now  Rare. 

3.  To  sustain  a  strain,  wrench,  or  distortion  ;  as,  the  ship 
strained  in  the  heavy  seas. 

4-  To  pass  through  or  as  through  a  filter,  colander,  or  the 
like ;  to  be  filtered  ;  to  percolate  ;  to  ooze  ;  as,  water  strain¬ 
ing  through  a  sandy  soil ;  the  thin  soup  strains  easily, 
to  strain  at.  to  strive  after,  esp.  with  extreme  effort. 
Strain,  n.  1.  Act  of  straining,  or  state  of  being  strained  ; 
specif.  :  a  Excessive  tension,  physical  or  mental ;  also, 
a  force,  influence,  or  state  causing  such  tension ;  as,  the 
strain  on  a  ship’s  rigging;  a  strain  on  her  strength,  b 
Excessive  exertion  ;  painful  labor  ;  a  violent  effort. 

Whether  any  poet  .  .  .  since  Shakespeare  has  exerted  a 
greater  variety  of  powers  with  less  strain.  Landor. 

C  The  hurt  or  injury  from  excessive  tension  or  use,  as  of 
the  muscles,  nerves,  or  an  organ  ;  a  sprain  ;  a  wrench. 

2.  Mech.  a  Deformation  or  distortion  due  to  stress  or  force  ; 
specif.,  linear,  areal,  or  volumetric  deformation  per  unit 
of  length,  area,  or  volume,  respectively  ;  in  a  compound 
structure,  relative  slipping  between  the  component  parts, 
b  Sometimes,  stress,  thrust,  or  force  generally. 

3.  Geom.  Change  of  shape  of  a  figure  when  geometrically 
transformed ;  deformation. 

Strained  (strand),  prel.  <i :  p.  p.  of  strain.  Hence  :  p.  a. 
a  Subjected  to  great  or  excessive  tension ;  wrenched  ; 
weakened ;  as,  strained  relations,  b  Done  or  produced 
with  straining  or  excessive  effort ;  forced  ;  as,  strained  wit. 
Strain'er  (stran'er),  n.  One  that  strains;  a  device  for 
straining  ;  specif. :  a  A  utensil  or  device,  as  a  screen,  sieve, 
or  filter,  to  retain  or  hold  back  solid  pieces  or  particles 
while  a  liquid  passes  through.  Cf.  colander,  b  Any  of 
various  devices  for  stretching  something  to  a  desired  ten¬ 
sion.  c  Basketwork.  A  small  rod  with  ends  sharpened  and 
bent  at  right  angles,  used  to  keep  a  stake  in  position,  d 
Carriage  Building.  A  strip  of  wood,  a  piece  of  glued  can¬ 
vas,  or  the  like,  for  reenforciug  the  back  of  a  panel, 
strainer  of  Hippocrates.  =  Hippocrates’s  bag. 

Strain'illg,  p.pr.  <1*  vb.  n.  of  strain.—  straining  arch,  Arch., 
an  archlike  construction  to  resist  end  thrust,  as  a  flying 
buttress.  —  s.  beam  or  piece,  Arch.,  a  short  piece  of  timber 
in  a  truss,  used  to  hold  in  place  the  ends  of  struts  or  rafters. 
See  queen-post,  Illust.  —  s.  sill,  Arch.,  a  straining  piece 
superimposed  on  the  tie  beam  of  a  truss  to  resist  at  each 
end  the  foot  of  a  diagonal  strut. 

Strain  insulator.  Elec.  A  strong  form  of  insulator  used  to 
insulate  a  guy  wire  supportings  trolley  wire  or  other  con¬ 
ductor  ;  —  called  also  shackle  insulator ,  or  simply  shackle. 
Strain  sheet.  Arch.  &  Engin.  A  skeleton  drawing  of  a 
structure,  as  a  roof  truss  or  a  bridge,  showing  the  stress 
to  which  each  member  will  be  subjected. 

Strait  (strat),  a.  ;  strait'er  (-er) ;  strait'est.  [ME.  strait, 
straight ,  streyt ,  streit ,  OF.  estreit,  estroit,  F.  etroit,  fr.  L. 
strictus  drawn  together,  close,  tight,  p.  p.  of  stringere  to 
draw  tight.  Peril,  influenced  by  straight  not  crooked. 
See  2d  strain  ;  cf.  strict.]  1.  Narrow  ;  not  broad. 

Strait  is  the  gate,  and  narrow  is  the  way,  which  leadeth  unto 
life,  and  few  there  be  that  find  it.  *  Matt.  vii.  14. 

2-  a  Restricted  ;  limited  in  space  or  time,  b  Tight;  close  ; 
closely  fitting. 

3.  Close ;  intimate  ;  familiar.  Obs. 

4.  Strict ;  scrupulous ;  rigorous ;  exacting. 

The  straitest  sect  of  our  religion.  Acts  xxvi.  5  (Rev.  Ver.). 

5.  a  Distressful;  difficult,  b  Straitened  ;  hampered. 

To  make  your  strait  circumstances  yet  straiter.  Seeker. 

6.  Parsimonious;  niggardly;  mean.  Obs.  Shak. 

7.  [Due  to  confusion  of  L.  strictus,  p.  p.,  with  the  ME. 
p.  p.  of  stretch,  v.]  Drawn,  as  a  sword.  Obs.  Chaucer. 
Syn.  —  See  narrow. 

strait,  n.  [ME.  straight ,  streit,  OF.  estreit.  See  strait, 
a.]  1.  A  narrow  pass  or  passage.  Obs.  or  Archaic. 

He  brought  him  through  a  darksome  narrow  strait 

To  a  broad  gate  all  bunt  of  beaten  gold.  Spenser. 

2.  Specif.,  Geog.,  a  (comparatively)  narrow  passageway 
connecting  two  large  bodies  of  wrater  ;  —  often  in  pi. 

We  steered  directly  through  a  large  outlet  which  they  call  a 
strait,  though  it  be  fifteen  miles  broad.  l)e  Foe. 

3.  A  neck  of  land  ;  an  isthmus.  Rare.  Tennyson. 

4.  A  condition  of  distressing  narrowness  or  restriction  ;  a 
situation  of  perplexity  or  distress  ;  difficulty ;  need ;  — 
often  in  pi.  ;  as,  reduced  to  great  straits. 

For  I  am  in  a  strait  betwixt  two.  Phil.  i.  23. 


5.  pi.  Obs.  a  Coarse  woolen  cloth  or  kersey,  b  Cloth  of 
single  width. 

Strait'en  (strat'’n),  v.  t.  ;  -ened  (-’nd) ;  -en-ing.  1.  To 
make  strait,  or  narrow  ;  hence,  to  contract;  confine. 

2.  To  make  tense,  or  tight ;  to  tighten.  Obs.  or  R. 

They  straiten  at  each  end  the  cord.  Pope. 

3.  a  To  restrict ;  hamper;  as,  straitened  by  fetters.  Now 
Rare,  b  To  afflict,  as  with  difficulty ;  to  distress  or  em¬ 
barrass  in  means  or  conditions  of  life ;  —  chiefly  in  the 
p.  p.  ;  as,  a  man  straitened  in  his  circumstances. 

Strait'— Jacket,  n.  A  coat  of  strong  material,  as  canvas, 

binding  the  body  closely,  for  restraining  the  violently  insane 
or  delirious,  violent  criminals,  etc.  Some  confine  the  arms 
to  the  body,  others  have  long  sleeves,  without  openings, 
which  ma>r  be  tied  together.  Also  called  strait-waistcoat. 
Strait'-laced7  (-last'),  a.  1.  a  Laced  tightly  or  closely,  as 
a  bodice  or  stays,  b  Wearing,  or  bound  with,  tight  stays 
or  a  closely  laced  bodice. 

2.  a  Restricted;  stiff;  constrained.  R.  b  Strict  in  man¬ 
ners,  morals  or  opinion,  esp.  in  moral  or  religious  views. 

Strait-laced  persons  who  deemed  it  scandalous  to  look  on  at 
“  Hamlet  ”  or  “  Othello.”  John  Fiske 

strake  (strak),  n.  [Cf.  streak.]  1.  Obs.  or  Scot.  &  Dial. 
Eng.  a  Astreak.  b  Specif.,  a  narrow  strip,  stretch,  or  the 
like,  as  a  neck  of  land,  a  rut  in  a  road,  a  crack  in  a  floor. 

2.  a  An  iron  band  by  which  the  fellies  of  a  wheel  are  se¬ 
cured  to  each  other,  being  not  continuous,  as  the  tire  is, 
but  made  up  of  separate  pieces,  b  Any  of  the  rings  form¬ 
ing  the  shell  of  a  steam  boiler. 

3.  Shipbuilding.  One  breadth  of  planks  or  plates  forming 
a  continuous  strip  on  the  bottom  or  sides  of  a  vessel,  reach¬ 
ing  from  the  stem  to  the  stern  ;  a  streak. 

The  planks  or  plates  next  the  keel  are  called  the  qar- 
board  strokes  ;  the  strakes  at  the  bilge  are  the  bilge  strokes , 
the  next,  from  the  water  line  to  the  lower  port  sill,  the 
wales ;  and  the  upper  parts  of  the  sides,  the  sheer  strakes. 
Stra-min'e-OUS  (stra-min'e-ws),  a.  [L.  stramineus ,  fr.  stra- 
men  straw,  f r.  sternere,  stratum,  to  spread  out,  to  strew.  ] 
Of  or  like  straw;  as:  a  Chaffy;  strawy,  b  Having  the 
pale  yellowish  color  of  straw. 

Stra  mo'nl-um  (-mo'nT-ftm),  n.  [NL.  :  cf.  F.  stramonium .] 
a  The  thorn  apple  ( Datura )  ;  esp.,  the  white  thorn  apple, 
or  Jimson  weed,  b  Pharm.  The  dried  leaves  of  the  white 
thorn  apple  ( Datura  stramonium ),  used  in  medicine  simi¬ 
larly  to  belladonna,  but  esp.  in  asthma. 

Strand  (strSnd),  n.  [AS.  strand;  akin  to  D.,  G.,  Sw.,  & 
Dan.  strand,  Icel.  strond.~\  1.  A  shore;  specif.  :  a  The 
beach  of  the  ocean,  a  sea,  or  an  arm  of  the  ocean,  b  The 
bank  of  a  stream.  Now  Rare  or  Poetic. 

2.  A  stream  ;  current ;  also,  a  channel,  as  a  gutter.  Obs. 
or  Scot,  it-  Dial.  Eng. 

Syn.  —  See  shore. 

Strand,  the,  an  important  London  street  from  Fleet  Street 
to  Trafalgar  Square,  parallel  to  and  near  the  Thames. 
Strand,  v.  t.;  strand'ed  ;  strand'ing.  To  run  on  a  strand, 
or  aground  ;  as,  to  strand  a  ship  ;  —  often  fig. 

Strand,  V.  i.  To  drift,  or  be  driven,  on  shore  ;  to  run 
aground  ;  a6,  the  ship  stranded  at  high  water  ;  —  often  fig. 
Strand  (strSnd),  n.  [Prob.  fr.  D.  slreen  a  skein;  akin  to 
G.  strahne  a  skein,  lock  of  hair,  strand  of  a  rope,  OHG. 
streno.’]  Any  of  the  three  or  more  twists,  or  strings,  of 
which  a  rope  is  made  ;  also,  a  single  filament  or  string. 
Strand,  v.  t.  1.  To  break  a  strand  of  (a  rope). 

2  To  form  (a  rope,  etc.)  by  uniting  strands. 

3.  To  weave  a  strand  in,  as  with  a  needle  in  mending  a 
garment ;  as,  to  strand  a  stocking  ;  to  strand  a  hole  or  rent. 

strand'ing,  p.  pr.  it-  vb.  n.  of  strand.  Hence:  vb.  n. 
Mar.  Law.  The  action  of  a  ship  when  running  aground 
upon  the  strand,  a  rock,  or  bottom,  so  that  she  is  List  for  a 
time ;  specif.,  such  a  running  aground  as  is  accidental  or 
done  to  avoid  a  worse  impending  danger,  as  sinking.  Such 
a  stranding  charges  an  insurer  with  loss  in  many  cases. 
Strange  (stranj),  a. ;  strang'er  ( stran 'j er) ;  strang'est 
(-jgst).  [OF.  estrange,  F.  ktrange,  fr.  L.  extraneus  that  is 
without,  external,  foreign,  fr.  extra  on  the  outside.  See 
extra;  cf.  estrange,  extraneous.]  1.  Of  another  coun¬ 
try  ;  foreign.  Archaic.  li Strange  strands.”  Chaucer. 
The  knowledge  of  strange  and  divers  tongues.  Ascham. 

2.  Of  or  pertaining  to  another  or  others  ;  of  or  pertain¬ 

ing  to  some  other  kind,  character,  or  place.  “  Foolish 
hens  .  .  .  sitting  upon  strange  eggs.”  Byron. 

3.  Not  before  known,  heard,  or  seen  ;  new  ;  unfamiliar. 

The  signet  is  not  strange  to  you.  Shak. 

4.  Not  according  to  the  common  way  ;  exciting  curiosity, 
surprise,  or  wonder  because  of  novelty ;  extraordinary ; 
unnatural;  queer;  as,  strange  garments;  strange  manners. 

He  is  sick  of  a  strange  fever.  Shak. 

5.  Reserved;  distant  in  deportment;  also,  shy, timid,  or  coy. 

She  may  be  strange  and  shy  at  first.  Hawthorne. 

6.  Unaccustomed;  inexperienced;  unacquainted. 

In  thy  fortunes  am  unlearned  and  strange.  Shak. 
Syn. —  Unusual,  uncommon,  unnatural,  anomalous,  ir¬ 
regular,  unexampled,  unprecedented,  extraordinary,  re¬ 
markable,  whimsical,  fantastic,  fantastical,  droll.  — 
Strange,  singular,  peculiar,  eccentric,  erratic,  odd, 
queer,  quaint,  outlandish.  That  is  strange  which  is  out 
of  the  ordinary,  familiar,  or  natural  order  ;  singular  often 
suggests  that  whose  strangeness  puzzles  one  or  piques  one’s 
curiosity;  as, “a  soldier,  full  of  strange  oaths”  (Shak.): 
“some  strange  mysterious  dream”  (Milton)',  “sad  and 
strange  as  in  dark  summer  dawns  the  earliest  pipe  of  half- 
awakened  birds  to  dying  ears  ”  ( Tennyson) ;  “  ’T  is  singular 
that  even  within  the  sight  of  the  high  towers  of  Antioch 


you  could  lose  your  way  ”  ( Shelley ) ;  “  Pleasure  was  a  by¬ 
product  of  the  singular  chemistry  of  life”  (Stevenson) 
That  is  peculiar,  as  here  compared  (see  special),  which 
carries  distinctive  qualities  to  an  extreme ;  the  word  is 
often  a  mere  synonym  for  “  odd  ”  or  “  queer ;  ”  eccentric 
implies  divergence  from  the  beaten  track ;  erratic  adds 
to  eccentric  a  stronger  implication  of  caprice;  as,  a  veculiar 
trick  of  expression ;  “  She  was  a  person  of  some  odd  and  pe¬ 
culiar  habits,  wore  a  singular  dress,  and  affected  wild  and 
solitary  haunts”(£coM);  “his  [Carlyle’s]  taste  for  theecrcn- 
tric,  amorphous,  and  violent  in  men”  (Lowell);  the  workings 
of  his  mind  were  erratic.  Odd  often  differs  little  from  sin¬ 
gular  or  peculiar;  it  sometimes  suggests  an  element  of  the 
fantastic ;  that  is  queer  which  is  (esp.  oddly)  abnormal,  or 
which  is  dubious  or  questionable  ;  as,  “great  men  whose 
odd  habits  it  would  have  been  glorious  piety  to  endure” 
(G.  Eliot);  “His  tail  cocks  up  in  a  very  odd  way  ”  (Bat'- 
hani);  “our  sense  of  the  odd,  the  humorous,  the  gro¬ 
tesque  ”  (Lowell) ;  “  Now  Elkanah  Settle  sounds  so  queer  ; 
who  can  expect  much  from  that  name  ?  ”  (Boswell) ;  Alice 
was  not  much  surprised  at  this,  she  was  getting  so  well 
used  to  queer  things  happening  ”  (L.  Carroll);  a  queer 
transaction.  That  is  quaint  which  is  pleasantly  odd  or 
(esp.)  old-fashioned  ;  that  is  outlandish  which  is  uncouth 
or  oizarre  ;  as,  “  the  language  .  .  .  quaint  and  old-fash¬ 
ioned  ”  (Cowper) ;  an  outlandish  custom.  See  anomalous, 

FANCIFUL,  ECCENTRICITY. 

strange  woman,  Bib.,  a  harlot.  Prov.  v.  3. 

stran'ger  (stran'jer),  n.  [OF.  estrangier ,  F.  Stranger. 
See  strange.]  i.  One  who  is  strange  ;  specif. :  a  One 
who  comes  from  a  foreign  land  ;  a  foreigner.  Shak.  b 
One  not  in  the  place  where  his  home  is ;  specif.,  one  in  the 
family  or  house  of  another  as  a  guest,  visitor,  or  intruder. 

Art  thou  only  a  stranger  in  Jerusalem  ?  Luke  xxiv.  18. 

Thy  stranger  that  is  within  thy  gates.  Dent.  xxxi.  12. 
C  A  person  vvlio  is  unknown  or  with  whom  one  is  unac¬ 
quainted  ;  as,  I  was  befriended  by  a  stranger.  Hence,  one 
not  admitted  to  fellowship  or  acquaintance. 

My  child  is  yet  a  stranger  in  the  w'orld.  Shak. 

d  One  ignorant  of,  or  unfamiliar  with,  a  specified  object; 
—  with  to.  “A  stranger  to  tliy  thoughts.”  Shak. 

2.  Law.  a  One  not  privy  or  party  to  an  act,  contract,  or 
title  ;  a  mere  intruder  or  intermeddler ;  one  who  inter¬ 
feres  without  right;  a  third  party;  a  volunteer;  as,  ac¬ 
tual  possession  of  land  gives  a  good  title  against  a  stranger 
having  no  title  ;  as  to  strangers ,  a  mortgage  is  considered 
merely  as  a  pledge  ;  a  mere  stranger  to  the  levy,  b  A 
stranger  in  blood,  that  is,  a  person  not  closely  enough  re¬ 
lated,  or  not  so  circumstanced  as,  to  give  rise  to  the  consid¬ 
eration  of  natural  love  and  affection. 

3.  Something  supposed,  or  humorously  said,  to  represent 
a  coming  stranger,  as  a  piece  of  tea  leaf  floating  in  tea,  or 
a  flake  of  soot  hanging  on  a  grate  bar.  Dial,  or  Colloq. 

4  The  rock  whiting.  Australia. 

Syn.  —  Stranger,  foreigner,  alien.  Stranger,  which 
once  meant  foreigner  (cf.  the  implication  of  strange,  out¬ 
landish),  now  commonly  applies  to  one  unknown  to  one  or 
without  aquaintance  in  a  given  place ;  a  foreigner  is  one 
belonging  to  another  nation ;  alien  often  denotes  specif, 
a  foreign-born  resident  not  a  citizen.  See  emigrant. 
stran'gle  (strSq'g’l),  v.  t.  ;  stran'gled  (-g’ld) ;  stran'- 
GLiNG(-gling).  [OF.  estrangier,  F.  Strangler,  L.  sirangulare, 
Gr.  arpayya kau,  fr.  crTpayydhrj  a  halter,  arpayyos  twisted, 
akin  to  L.  stringere  to  draw  tight,  and  perh.  to  E.  string, 
n.  Cf.  strain,  v .,  string.]  1.  To  compress  the  windpipe 
of  (a  person  or  animal)  until  death  results  from  stoppage  of 
respiration  ;  to  choke  to  death  by  compressing  the  throat, 
as  with  the  hand  or  a  rope  ;  to  throttle. 

2.  To  stifle,  choke,  or  suffocate  in  any  manner  ;  esp.,  to  in¬ 
terrupt  the  breathing  of,  by  entering  the  windpipe  ;  as,  he 
tried  to  drink  when  laughing,  and  the  water  strangled  him. 

3.  To  hinder  from  appearance  or  development ;  to  stifle  ; 
suppress;  repress.  “  Strangle  such  thoughts.”  Shak. 

Stran'gle,  v.  i.  To  be  strangled,  or  suffocated. 

Strangle  hold.  Ill  wrestling,  a  hold  by  w  hich  one’s  oppo¬ 
nent  is  choked.  It  is  usual¬ 
ly  not  allowed, 
stran'gu  late  (strSq'gu- 
lat),  v.  t.  ;  -lat'ed  (-lat'Sd); 

-lat'ing  (-lat'Tng).  [L. 
strangulare,  strangulatum, 
to  choke.  See  strangle.] 

To  compress  or  strangle ; 
specif.,  Sled.,  to  obstruct  or 
compress  so  as  to  prevent 
the  passage  of  fluid, 
stran'gu-lat  ed  (-lat'Sd) , 

pret.  &  p.  p.  Of  STRAN¬ 
GULATE.  Specif.  :  p.  a. 

1.  Med.  Having  the  circula¬ 
tion  stopped  by  compres-  One  ^orm  °f  Strangle  Hold, 
sion ;  attended  with  arrest  or  obstruction  of  circulation, 
caused  by  constriction  or  compression. 

2.  Bot.  Contracted  at  irregular  intervals,  aa  if  tied  with 
a  ligature  ;  constricted. 

strangulated  hernia,  a  hernia  so  compressed  in  some  part  of 
the  channel  through  which  it  protrudes  as  to  arrest  its 
circulation  and  cause  swelling  of  the  protruded  part, 
stran  gu  la'tion  (-la'shwn),  n.  [L.  strangulatio :  cf.  F. 
strangulation.  See  strangle.]  1.  Act  of  strangling,  or 
state  of  being  strangled. 

2.  Med.  Inordinate  compression  or  constriction  of  a  tube 
or  part,  as  of  the  throat,  esp.  such  as  causes  a  suspension 
of  breathing  or  of  the  passage  of  contents. 

3.  Any  abnormal  or  excessive  constriction. 


L.  stragulum .]  A  bedspread  ;  a 

coverlet.  Obs.  [Obs.  or  Dial.  I 
strain.  Aphetic  tor  distrain.| 
strain,  a.  [Cf.  OF.  estreint ,  es- 
traint,  p.  p.  See  2d  strain.] 
Narrow  ;  strait.  Ohs. 
strain'a-ble  (-d-b’l),  a.  1.  Vio¬ 
lent  in  action;  violent.  Ohs. 

2.  Capable  of  being  strained, 
strain'a-bly,  ady. Violently.  Obs. 
strain  band.  Naut.  A  reenforc¬ 
ing  band  of  canvas  on  a  sail, 
straind  Strained.  Ref.  Sp. 
strain  diagram.  =  strain 
sheet. 

strain  ellipsoid.  An  ellipsoid 
formed  from  a  sphere  by  strain, 
strainer  vine.  Dishcloth  gourd, 
strain  normal.  Mech.  A  line 
drawn  at  right  angles  to  the  di¬ 
rection  of  ahomogeneous  strain, 
straint  (strant).n.  [OF.esfrcnnfe, 
estreinte,  F.  ttremte.  See  2d 
strain.]  Excessive  tension  ; 
strain;  constraint.  Obs. 


strait  (strat).  Obs.  or  Scot.  & 
dial.  Eng.  var.  of  straight. 
strait,  m7r.  Strictly:  rigorously; 
narrowly;  tightly;  closely.  Obs. 
strait,  v.  t.  a  To  make  harrow; 
to  straiten  ;  press ;  compress. 
Obs.  b  To  diminish.  Obs.  c  To 
confine  ;  restrict ;  oppress.  Obs. 
d  To  tighten.  Scot,  e  To  put 
to  straits  ;  to  puzzle.  Obs. 
strait'hand  ed.  a.  Closefisted  ; 
miserly.  Obs.  —  strait  hand'ed- 
ness.  v.  Ohs. 

strait' heart  ed,  a.  Narrow- 
hearted:  selfish.  Ohs.  ffining.l 
strait'lac  ingt-las'Tng)/*.  Con-| 
8trait'ly.  mdr.  of  strait. 
strait'ness.  n.  See  -ness. 
Straits  oil  (strata).  A  second 
quality  of  cod-liver  oil. 

Straits  tin  [From  the  Strait  of 
Malakka.]  =  Banka  tjn. 
strait'-waistcoat,  n.  =  strait- 
jacket. 

strait'wayL  ^  straightway. 


strait'work',  n.  Mining  by  the 
bord  and  pillar  system, 
strake.  -f  stra  ike,  a  bushel, 
strake  (strak).  Dial.  Eng.  var. 
of  STRECK,  ft.  [of.STREEK.I 
strake.  Obs.  or  dial.  Eng.  var. I 
strake.  OI>6.  or  Scot.  &  dial. 
Eng.  var.  of  strike,  stroke. 
strake  (strak),  n.  A  trough  for 
washing  broken  ore,  gravel,  or 
sand  :  a  launder.  Cornwall. 
strake.  v.  i.  [Cf.  stroke,  v.,  to 
strike,  to  rub  gently,  strike,  r.] 
a  To  proceed  ;  move  ;  go.  Ohs. 
b  To  loiter;  stroll;  also,  wander. 
Dial.  Eng.  {Dial.  Eng.\ 

strak'y  (strak'Y),  a.  Streaked.) 
strale  (striil),  strall  (strfil).  n. 
[AS.  strict. J  Ohs.  a  Arrow;  dart, 
b  The  pupil  of  the  eye. 
stralet,  n.  [It.  straletto,  dim.  of 
strale  an  arrow.]  A  dart.  Ohs. 
stram  (strftm),  n.  A  hard  walk. 
Dial.  Eng.  [knock.  Dial.  Eng.  I 
stram,  «.,  v.  t.  fir  i.  Bang;  6lam;| 


strama-Qon'.  +  stramazon. 
stramage.  u.  [LL.  stramagium  ; 
cf  L. stramen  straw,  OF.  estratn.] 
Straw  ;  litter.  Ohs 
stra-mash'  (stm-mish'),  r.  t. 
Cf.  stramazon.]  To  smash  ; 
irenk  to  pieces  ;  destroy.  —  n 
Disturbance  ;  broil  ;  a  crash  :  a 
smash-up.  Both  Dial,  or  Slang. 
Btra-ma'zo,  n.  [It.  stramazzo .] 
Stramazon.  Ohs. 
stram  a-zon',  n.  (F.  estrama- 
qon  or  It.  stramazzone .]  Fenc¬ 
ing.  A  descending  cut  or  slash 
with  the  extreme  edge  of  a  sword 
delivered  from  the  wrist.  Ohs. 
or  Hist.  Egerton  Castle. 

stram'mel  (etriim'’l).  v.  [Cf. 
stramage.  and  F.  dial.  Stra- 
niiller  to  scatter  (straw).]  Straw. 
Scot. 

stram'mer  (strttm'Cr  ;  stram'-), 
u.  [Cf.dial  stram  to  stretch, to  lie 
outrageously.]  Anything  very 
large;  a  monstrous  lie.  Dial. Eng. 


stram'o-ny  (str  &  m'G-n  Y),  n. 
Stramonium. 

stramp  (stramp),  n.,  v.  i.,  fif  v.  t. 
Stamp;  trample  ;  tread  ;  tramp. 
Scot,  tf  Dial.  Eng. 
strand.  string.  [ing.l 

strand,  n.  Mar.  Law.  A  strand- 1 
strand'age  (strfin'dftj),  n.  A 
tax  formerly  levied  for  the  use 
or  for  the  repair  of  the  strand  or 
shore.  [lied  plover.  Brit.  I 

strand  plover.  The  black-bel-| 
strand  rat.  The  Cape  mole  rat 
of  South  Africa.  See  mole  rat. 
strand  wolf.  The  brown  hyena, 
strane.  +  strain,  v. 
strang.  strange. 
strang,  n.  Urine.  Obs.  Scot. 
strang  (string).  Archaic  or 
Scot.  p.  p.  of  string. 
strang.  Obs.  or  Scot.  &  dial. 
Eng.  var.  of  STRONG.  [or /f.l 
strange,  adv.  Strangely.  Ohs. \  j 
strange,  n.  Ohs.  a  A  stranger; 
a  foreigner,  b  A  reserved  or  I 


uncommunicative  person, 
strange  (stranj),  v.  t.  fir  i.  [Cf. 
estrange.]  Obs.  or  Scot,  fir 
Dial.  Eng.  1.  To  estrange  or 
be  estranged.  Obs.  [(at).  I 

2.  To  wonder  or  be  astonished! 
strange'ful,  a.  Strange.  Obs. 
strange'ling,  n.  A  stranger,  us 
a  foundling  or  other  homeuess  or 
uncared-for  child  in  a  hospital, 
asylum,  or  the  like, 
strange'ly,  adv.  of  strange. 
strange'ness,  n.  See -ness. 
stran'ger,  v.  t.  Estrange.  Obs. 
stran'ger  hood,  n.  See  -hood. 
stran'ger-ship.  n.  See  -ship. 
Btran'gl,  stran'gld.  Strangle; 
strangled.  Ref.  Sp. 
stran 'gle-a-ble  (-d-b’l), a.  Capa¬ 
ble  of  being  strangled.  Rare. 
stran'gler  (str&i)'gl5r),  n.  One 
that  strangles.  [strangles. I 
stran'gle8(-g’lz),n.  =  bastard! 
stran'gu-late  (8tr&i)'g(l-lit),  a. 
Bot.  Strangulated. 


ale,  senate,  c&re,  ftm,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofa ;  eve,  $vent,  find,  recent,  maker;  ice,  ill,  old,  obey,  orb,  5dd,  s&ft,  connect ;  use,  unite,  (irn,  up,  circus,  menu; 

||  Foreign  Word.  Obsolete  Variant  of.  -+- combined  with.  =  equals. 
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STRAWBERRY  TOMATO 


Stran-gU'rl-OUS  (str5q-gu'rT-&s),  a.  [L.  stranguriosus .] 
Med.  Of  or  pert,  to  strangury  ;  suffering  from  strangury. 
Stran'gu-ry  (str5i)'gu-rl),  n.  [L.  stranguria ,  Gr.  orpay- 
yovpia  ;  <rrpay£ ,  arpayyo;,  a  drop  -f-  oiipov  urine  :  cf.  F. 
strangurie.  See  strangle;  urine.]  1.  Med.  A  painful 
discharge  of  urine,  drop  by  drop,  produced  by  spasmodic 
muscular  contraction  of  the  urethra  and  bladder. 

2.  Hort.  A  swelling  or  other  disease  in  a  plant,  occasioned 
by  a  ligature  fastened  tightly  about  it. 

Strap  (sti-Sp),  71.  [Var.  of  strop ,  ME.  strope ,  AS.  stropp ,  L. 
stroppus ,  struppus ,  perh.  fr.  Gr.  arpo^oqn  band  or  cord,  fr 
<rTpe<f>€ iv  to  twist,  to  turn  (cf.  strophe).  Cf.  strop  a  strap, 
a  piece  of  rope.]  1.  A  narrow  strip  of  some  flexible  ma¬ 
terial,  esp.  leather,  generally  fitted  with  a  buckle  and  used 
for  securing,  holding  together,  etc. 

2.  Something  consisting  of,  serving  as,  or  resembling,  a 
strap  (sense  1) ;  as  :  a  A  strip  of  leather  used  in  flogging ; 
hence,  act  of  flogging,  as  in  punishment,  b  Something 
made  of  a  strap  (sense  1),  or  of  a  part  of  one,  or  a  combina¬ 
tion  of  two  or  more  for  a  particular  U6e  ;  as,  a  boot  strap , 
shawl  strap,  stirrup  strap,  c  Mach.  A  narrow  flexible  band 
or  belt,  or  a  thong  of  hide  for  use  as  a  belt.  See  belt,  n. ,  4. 
d  A  piece  of  leather,  or  strip  of  wood  covered  with  a  suit¬ 
able  material,  for  sharpening  a  razor  ;  a  strop,  e  A  shoul¬ 
der  strap,  f  Med.  A  band,  as  of  adhesive  plaster,  used  to  ap¬ 
proximate  surfaces,  as  of  wounds,  or  to  hold  surgical  dress¬ 
ings  in  position.  g  A  band  or  fillet  used  in  strap  work,  h  Bot. 
(1)  A  ligule.  (2)  The  blade  or  flat  portion  of  a  grass  leaf. 

3.  A  narrow  strip  of  anything,  as  of  iron  or  brass.  Specif.  : 
a  Carp.,  Mach.,  etc.  A  band,  plate,  or  loop  of  metal  for 
clasping  and  holding  timbers,  parts  of  a  machine,  etc.  See 
eccentric,  Illust.  Also,  a  flexible,  thin,  flat  strip  of  steel 
or  iron,  fastened  around  boxes,  crates,  bales,  etc.,  for  se¬ 
curity.  b  Naut.  (1)  A  piece  of  rope  or  metal  passing  around 
a  block  or  deadeye,  holding  it  together  and  used  for  fasten¬ 
ing  it  to  anything ;  —  called  also  strop.  (2)  A  rope  with 
ends  spliced  together,  used  in  slinging  weights,  etc. 

4.  A  bunch,  or  string,  as  of  fruit.  *S cot.  &  Dial.  Eng. 

6.  Credit ;  “  tick.”  Slang  Dial.  Eng. 

6.  A  price  ;  that  which  is  payable.  Dial.  Eng. 

Strap,  v.  t.  ;  strapped  (strSpt) ;  strapping.  1.  To  beat  or 
chastise  with  a  strap. 

2.  To  secure  with  a  strap ;  —  sometimes  with  up  or  down. 

3.  To  sharpen  (a  razor)  by  rubbing  on  a  strap  ;  to  strop. 
4-  To  hang,  as  a  criminal ;  —  used  also  as  v.  i.  Scot. 

Strap-pa'do  (stra-pa'do),  n.  ;  pi.  -does  £-doz).  [It.  strappaia 
a  pull,  the  strappado,  fr.  strappare  to  pull,  fr.  G.  dial. 
strapfen ;  cf.  G.  straff  tense,  stretched,  D.  stra f. ]  1.  A 

former  punishment  or  torture,  consisting  in  hoisting  the 
subject  by  a  rope  (sometimes  fastened  to  his  wrists  behind 
his  back)  and  letting  him  fall  to  the  length  of  the  rope. 

2.  A  beating  with  or  as  with  a  strap.  Rare  <t*  Erron. 
Strap'per  (strSp'er),  n.  1.  One  who  uses  a  strap  ;  specif. : 
a  One  who  harnesses  horses,  or  takes  care  of  horses  in  a 
stable,  b  Railroad  Construction.  A  workman  who  bolts 
the  splices,  or  straps,  to  the  rails ;  a  splicer. 

2.  One  extraordinarily  large  of  its  kind.  Slang. 
Strapping,  p.  pr.  of  strap.  Hence  :  a.  Tall ;  strong  ; 
lusty  ;  large ;  as,  a  strapping  fellow.  Colloq. 
strapping,  vb.  n.  of  strap.  Hence:  n.  1.  Act  of  one  that 
straps  ;  esp.,  Colloq .,  a  beating  with  or  as  with  a  strap. 

2.  Straps  collectively  ;  also,  material  for  straps. 

3.  A  narrow  band  of  cloth,  generally  machine-stitched, 
used  to  ornament  the  seams  of  a  garment. 

strapping  motion,  Spinning,  a  kind  of  governing  motion 
for  a  mule  to  regulate  the  velocity  of  the  spindles  during 
winding  ;  —  so  called  because  actuated  by  a  strap  or  band. 

—  b.  plate,  a  long  narrow  strip  of  sheet  iron  or  mild  steel 
used  as  a  strap  in  making  a  butt  joint  with  two  sections 
of  a  wooden  main  rod  for  a  mine  shaft. 

Strap'W0rk/  (strSp'wfirk'),  n.  In  decorative  design,  a  nar¬ 
row  fillet  or  band  folded,  crossed,  and  sometimes  interlaced, 
strass  (stras),  n.  [After  its  inventor,  a  German  jeweler: 
cf.  F.  stras. ]  A  brilliant  lead  glass  used  in  the  manufac¬ 
ture  of  artificial  gems  ;  paste,  as  a  silicate  of  potassium  and 
lead,  often  with  borax,  alumina,  white  arsenic,  etc. 
Strass'burg  (shtras'bdbrK  ;  Angl.  stris'bfirg),  n.  The  cap¬ 
ital  of  Alsace-Lorraine.  —  Strassburg  pie,  pite  de  foie  gras. 

—  S.  pine,  the  silver  fir.  —  S.  turpentine,  a  turpentine,  resem¬ 
bling  Venice  turpentine,  from  Strassburg  pine. 

Strat'a-gem  (strSt'd-jSm),  n.  [F.  stratageme,  L.  slrategema , 
Gr.  <npaTr\yr]p.a,  fr.  aTpargyeiv  to  be  leader  of  an  army, 
fr.  (TTpoiTYjyos  a  general  ;  a-rparo' >  an  army  (prob.  as  being 
spread  out;  cf.  stratum)  ayeiv  to  lead.  See  agent.] 
An  artifice  or  trick  in  war  for  deceiving  the  enemy  ;  hence, 
in  general,  artifice  ;  deceptive  device. 

Fit  for  treasons,  stratagems ,  and  spoils  Shah. 

Syn.  — See  artifice. 

Stra'tal  (stra'tal),  a.  Of  or  pert,  to  a  stratum  or  strata, 
stra  tam'e- ter  (strd-tSm'e-ter),  n.  [strata  -}-  -meter .]  An 
apparatus  for  surveying  a  borehole  to  determine  the  dip 
and  strike  of  the  strata,  and  the  deviation  from  the  vertical. 
Stra-te'gic  (strd-te'jik ;  -tSj'Tk  ;  277)  )  a.  [Gr.  arpar^yiKo^ 
Stra-te'gi-cal  (-te'jt-kdl ;  -tSj'I-kdl)  )  of  or  for  a  general  : 
cf.  F.  strategique.']  Of  or  pertaining  to  strategy  ;  effected, 
or  marked,  by  strategy.  —  stra-te'gi-cal-ly,  adv. 


strategic  line.  Mil.,  a  line  the  holding  or  passing  of  which  is 
involved  in  a  plan  of  strategy.  — s.  point.  Mil.,  any  point  or 
region  in  the  theater  of  operations  which  affords  an  advan¬ 
tage  to  its  possessor,  as  a  pass,  crossroads,  fortress,  etc. 
stra-te'gics  (strd-te'jiks),  n.  Strategy, 
strat'e  gist  (strat'e-jlst),  n#  [Cf.  F.  strategiste.]  One 
skilled  in  strategy. 

stra-te'gus  (strd-te'gds),  -gos  (-g5s),  n. ;  pi.  -gi  (-ji), 
-goi  (-goi).  [L.  strategics ,  fr.  Gr.  aTpaT-qy6<:.  See  strata¬ 

gem.]  Gr.  Antiq.  a  The  leader  of  an  army  ;  a  general,  b 
A  chief  magistrate,  as  of  the  boule  of  the  Achaean  or  2Etolian 
League.  Cf.  hipparch. 

Strat'e-gy  (strSt'e-jT),  n.  [Gr.  (TTpaTrjyia  :  cf.  F.  straligie. 
See  stratagem.]  1.  The  science  or  art  of  projecting  and 
directing  great  military  movements.  See  tactics. 

2.  The  use  of  stratagem,  or  artifice. 

Strath  (strath),  n.  [Gael,  sralh.']  A  river  valley  of  consid¬ 
erable  size  ;  a  valley  bottom  ;  —  often  in  composition  with 
the  name  of  the  river  ;  as,  Strath  Spey,  Strathmore.  Scot. 
strath'spey'  (strJth'spa'  ;  strSth'spa'),  n.  [From  the  dis¬ 
trict  of  Strath  Spey  in  Scotland.]  a  A  lively  Scottish  dance, 
resembling  the  reel,  but  slower,  b  Music  for  this  dance 
or  having  its  duple  rhythm,  which  is  characterized  by  the 
Scotch  catch,  or  a  converse  rhythmic  figure. 

Strat'ic  (strXt'Tk),  a.  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  designating,  the 
order  or  sequence  of  strata  ;  stratigraphic, 
stra-tic'u-late  (strd-tlk'u-lat),  a.  [Dim.  fr.  stratum .] 
Geol.  dc  Min.  Characterized  by  thin  parallel  strata, 
strat  i  fl  ca'tion  (strSt'T-fi-ka'slmn),  n.  [Cf.  F.  stratifica¬ 
tion .]  Act  or  process  of  stratifying,  or  state  of  beiug  strat¬ 
ified  ;  specif.  :  a  Geol.  The  arrangement  of  sedimentary 
rocks  in  layers.  The  divisions  between  the  layers,  often 
marking  changes  in  the  circumstances  of  deposition,  are 
called  stratification  planes,  b  Ilort.  The  placing  of  seeds 
between  layers  of  sand  or  sawdust,  common  in  the  case  of 
seeds  requiring  to  be  kept  moist  or  frozen  to  preserve  their 
vitality  and  to  facilitate  germination,  as  those  of  many 
trees,  c  Bot.  <t*  Physiol.  Growth  by  apposition,  d  Elec. 
Alternate  light  and  dark  zones  or  bands,  as  those  appear¬ 
ing  in  a  vacuum  tube  through  which  an  electric  charge  is 
passing,  e  Internal-Combustion  Engines.  Stratified  varia¬ 
tion  in  the  richness  of  the  mixture  in  the  cylinder. 

Strati  fied  (strSt'T-fid),  p.  a.  Arranged  in,  or  composed  of, 
strata,  or  layers  ;  as,  stratified  rocks.  See  stratification. 
stratified  discharge.  Elec.,  a  discharge  showing  stratification, 
generally  prpduced  in  an  exhausted  glass  vessel.  —  s.  thal- 
lus,  Bot.,  in  lichenology,  a  thallus  in  which  the  gonidia  oc¬ 
cupy  more  than  one  layer,  as  in  heteromerous  species. 
Stratl-form(-f6rm),  a.  Anal.  Having  the  form  of  a  stratum; 
designating  a  cartilage  embedded  in  a  groove  in  a  bone  to 
form  a  smooth  surface  over  which  a  tendon  passes. 
Stratify  (-£!),  v.  t. ;  strat'i-fied  (-fid) ;  strat'i-fy'ing 
(-fl'Iug).  [stratum  -|-  -Jy :  cf.  F.  stralifier.]  To  form,  de¬ 
posit,  or  arrange,  in  strata,  or  layers, 
strat'l-fy,  V.  i.  To  form,  or  become  arranged,  in  strata, 
stra-tig'ra-pher  (strd-tYg'rd-fer),  n.  One  who  studies,  or 
who  has  an  expert  knowledge  of,  stratigraphy. 
Strat'l-graphlc  (strSt'T-grtff'Tk)  )  a.  Geol.  Of  or  pertain- 
strat  1  graph!  cal  (  T-kal)  [  ing  to  stratigraphy  ;  as, 
strat  igraphical  evidence.  —  stratl-graph'i-cai-ly,  adv. 
stra  tig'ra  phy  (strd-tig'rd-fi),  n.  [stratum  -f-  -graphy.'] 
a  The  arrangement  of  strata,  esp.  as  to  position  and  order 
of  sequence,  b  That  branch  of  geology  which  treats  of 
the  arrangement  and  succession  of  strata.  See  geology,  1 . 
stra-toc'ra  cy  (-t<5k'rd-si),  n. ;  pi.  -cies  (-stz).  [Gr.  jrpaTov 
an  army  -j — cracy :  cf.  F.  stratocratie.']  A  military  gov¬ 
ernment  ;  government  based  on  an  army.  Rare. 
stra  to-cu'mu  lus,  n.  [stratus -f- cumulus.]  Meteor.  Strati¬ 
fied  cumulus,  consisting  of  large  balls  or  rolls  of  dark  cloud 
which  often  cover  the  whole  sky,  esp.  in  winter,  and  give 
at  times  an  undulated  appearance,  but  do  not  bring  rain, 
strat  o  graphic  (strSt'o-graf'Tk)  j  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to 
strat'o- graph!  cal  (-gr5f'i-kdl)  j  stratography.—  strat'- 
o  graphi  cal  ly,  adv. 

Stra  tog'ra-phy  (strd-tog'rd-f  l),  n.  [Gr.  arpa to?  au  army  -f- 
- graphy.]  A  description  of,  or  of  what  belong  to,  an  army, 
stra'tuin  (stra'twm),  n.  ; pi.  L.  -ta  (-td),  E.  -tums  (-twrnz). 
[L.,  fr.  sternere,  stratum ,  to  spread  ;  akin  toGr.  aropuvvai 
to  spread,  strew.  See  strew;  cf.  estrade,  prostrate, 
street.]  1.  Geol.  A  body  of  sedimentary  rock  or  earth  of 
one  kind  formed  by  natural  causes  and  consisting  usually 
of  a  series  of  layers  lying  between  beds  of  other  kinds. 

2.  A  bed  or  layer  artificially  made  ;  a  course. 

3.  Biol.  A  layer  of  tissue;  esp.,  one  of  several  superim¬ 
posed  membranes  or  laminae  that  go  to  make  up  an  organ. 

4.  Something  conceived  of  as  analogous  to  a  stratum  of  the 
earth  ;  a  layer  ;  as,  the  lowest  stratum  of  society. 

||  stra'tum  cl-ne're-um  (sY-ne'rf-fini)  [NL.  cinereum  ash-colored], 
Anat.,  a  caplike  layer  of  gray  matter  in  the  anterior  pair  of  cor¬ 
pora  quadrigemina  lying  iust  beneath  the  stratum  zonale.  —  II  8 
cor'ne-um  fkor'nf-um)  [L.  comeum  horny],  Anat.,  the  outer, 
more  or  less  horny,  part  of  the  epidermis,  ft  may  include  all  the 
layers  superficial  to  the  Malpighian  layer,  or  in  a  narrower  sense 
only  those  which  lie  superficial  to  the  stratum  granulosum  and 
stratum  lucidum  and  are  entirely  horny. —  |,  s-  gra'nu-lo'sum 
(grfin'tl-lo'Bum  )  [NL.  granulosum  granulous],  Anat.,  a  layer  of 
granular  cells,  containing  eleidin  (which  see),  lying  immediately 
above  the  Malpighian  layer  in  most  parts  of  the  epidermis.  —  ||  s 


lem-nis'ci  (If  m-nYs'T )  [L.  lemmsci ,  lit.,  of  a  hanging  ribbon,  i.  e., 
of  a  band  of  fibers],  Anat.,  a  layer  of  the  anterior  corpora  quadri¬ 
gemina  lying  beneath  the  stratum  opticum.  It  consists  of  fiber* 
and  scattered  large  nerve  cells.  — 1|  stra'tum  lu'ci-dum  (lQ'sY- 
dQm)  [L.  lucidum  trunslucentj,  Anat.,  a  thin,  somewhat  translu¬ 
cent,  layer  of  cells  lying  superficial  to  the  stratum  granulosum 
in  many  parts  of  the  epidermis.  —  ||  b.  Mal-pi'ghi-i  (mftl-pYg'I-I), 
Anat.,  the  Majnighiau  layer  of  the  epidermis.  —  ||  s  op'ti  cum 
(6p'tT-kfim) [NL. ophcu/u  optic],  Anat..  a  layer  composcaof  fibers 
and  ganglion  cells  lying  below  the  stratum  cinereum  in  the  ante¬ 
rior  puir  of  corpora  quadrigemina.  —  ||  b.  zo  na'le  (zG-na'le)  [NL. 
zonale  zonal],  Anat.,  the  layer  of  white  matter  which  covers  the 
surface  of  the  anterior  pair  of  corpora  quadrigemina. 

Stra'tUS  (stra'tws),  n.  [L.  stratus  a  spreading  out,  scatter¬ 
ing,  fr.  sternere,  stratum,  to  spread.]  Meteor.  A  cloud  form 
characterized  by  its  relatively  great  horizontal  extension 
and  its  comparatively  low  altitude  (2,000  to  7,000  feet),  as 
distinguished  from  cumulo-stratus  and  cirro-stratus. 

Straw  (stro),  n.  [ME.  straw ,  stre ,  stree,  AS.  striate,  fr.  the 
root  of  E.  strew  ;  akin  to  OFries.  stre,  D.  stroo,  G.  stroh , 
OHG.  stro,  Icel.  stra ,  Dan.  straa,  Sw.  sin f.  See  strew.] 

1.  A  stalk  or  stem  of  grain,  as  of  wheat,  rye,  oats,  barley, 
or  Indian  corn  ;  also,  a  stalk  of  buckwheat,  beans,  or  peas. 

2.  Collectively,  stalks  of  grain  after  threshing,  used  as 
bedding  for  cattle,  for  packing,  or  for  fodder. 

3.  a  A  thing  of  smallest  worth  ;  a  mere  trifle,  b  A  slight 
fact  considered  as  an  indication  ;  as,  the  dress  of  a  man  is 
a  poor  straw  as  to  his  politics. 

4.  Short  for  straw  hat  (a  hat  of  straw),  straw  needle,  etc. 

5.  A  long-stemmed  clay  pipe  ;  a  churchwarden.  Slang. 

6.  A  short  narrow  strip  of  pastry  ;  as,  cheese  straws. 
Straw  bail.  Worthless  bail,  as  given  by  irresponsible  per¬ 
sons,  who  swear  falsely  to  ownership  of  property.  The 
bond  given  by  them  is  called  a  straw  bond.  Colloq .,  U.  S. 


straw'-bass'  (-has'),  a.  [Cf.  G.strohbass,  n.]  Designating, 
or  pert,  to,  the  so-called  straw-bass  register,  a  series  of  very 
deep  tones  of  the  male  voice,  considered  by  some  a  distinct 
register  below  the  chest  register  (cf.  register,  n.,7).  —  n. 
The  straw-bass  register,  or  a  voice  including  it. 
straw'ber-ry  (-bSr-T),  n.;  pi.  -ries(-Tz).  [AS.  striawberige  ; 
striaw  straw -f-  berie  berry ;  perh.  from  the  resemblance  of 
the  runners  of  the  plant  to  straws.]  a  The  juicy  edible  red 
fruit  of  any  species  of  the  rosaceous  genus  Fragaria,  esp.  of 
a  cultivated  variety.  It  is  not  properly  a  berry,  but  an  en¬ 
larged  pulpy  receptacle,  bearing  numerous  seedlike  achenes. 
b  The  plant  which  bears  this  fruit.  Strawberry  plants  are 
stemless  herbs  forming  a  tuft  or  crown,  with  trifoliolate 
leaves,  cymose  white  flowers,  and  long  slender  runners. 
Cultivated  strawberries  have  been  derived  from  four  spe¬ 
cies  :  F.  vesca,  the  alpine  strawberry  of  Europe ;  F.  virgin - 
iana,  of  the  eastern  United  States  ;  F.  chiloensis,  of  South 
America ;  and  F.  moschata,  the  hautbois.  See  Fragaria. 
strawberry  bush.  An  American  celastraceous  shrub 
( Eronymus  americanus)  having  crimson  pods  and  seeds 
with  a  scarlet  aril.  Also,  the  walioo  (E.  atromirpureus). 
strawberry  clover.  An  Old  World  clover  (Tri folium  fra- 
giferum)  like  the  white  clover,  but  having  an  inflated  pink 
or  reddish  calyx. 

strawberry  crown  borer.  A  weevil 

( Tyloderma.  Jrayai'ise)  whose  larva 
bores  in  the  crown  of  the  strawberry, 
strawberry  leaf,  a  The- 
leaf  of  the  straw  berry,  b 
The  symbol  of  the  rank  or 
estate  of  a  duke,  because 
the  ducal  coronet  is  twined 
with  strawberry  leaves. 

strawberry  leaf  blight.  ^  T 

A  disease  of  the  strawberry  strawberry  Leaf  Roller  ( Ancplis 
plant  caused  by  the  parasitic  comptana).  a  Larva,  nat.  size  ; 
fungus Sp/uerella  fragarite.  "  l,naS°»  *  - 
strawberry  leaf  roller.  Any  of  several  moth  larvae  that 
roll  up,  and  feed  on,  straw¬ 
berry  leaves;  also,  the  moth  ;• 
esp.,  Ancy lis  comptana  or  Ex' 
artema  permundana. 
strawberry  mark.  Med.  A 
birthmark  somewhat  like  a< 
strawberry  in  color, 
strawberry  moth.  Any  oH 
several  moths  whose  larvae 
feed  on  strawberry  plants  ;  as  : 
a  A  dagger  moth  ( Apatela  ob- 
l  ini  la),  whose  large  hairy  larva 
is  velvety  black  with  two  rows 
of  bright  yellow  spots  on  each 

JSSSI  Strawberry  Moth  b.  a  Larv.  ; 


b  Imago 


( Xanthotupe  crocalaria)  yellow 
with  dusky  spots  on  the  w'ings. 

Strawberry  pear.  The  red,  ovoid,  slightly  acid  fruit  of  a 
West  Indian  cactus  ( Cereus  triangularis); 
also,  the  plant  itself.  It  has  triangular  .  x, 
stems  and  large  showy  flowers.  Apt-, 

strawberry  Plant,  a  The  strawberry, 
b  The  strawberry  shrub. 
strawberry  raspberry.  An  Asiatic  rasp- 
berry  (Rubvs  rosiefolius)  cultivated  for  its 
handsome  foliage?  large  white  flowers,  and 
showy  red  but  insipid  fruit, 
strawberry  shrub.  Any  calycanthaceous 
shrub  of  the  genus  Butneria  :  —  so  called 
from  the  fragrance  of  their  dark  red  flowers, 
strawberry  tomato-  The  edible  fruit  of  Flower  of-Straw- 
any  of  several  species  of  Phusalis;  also,  berry  Pear, 
the  plant,  as  the  alkekengi  (Pnysalis  alkekengi). 


Btran-gul'lion,  stran  gu'ri-an. 

n.  Strangury.  Obs. 
stranlyng.  n.  A  kind  of  fur.  Obs. 
Strap,  Hugh.  See  Random, 
Roderick. 

stra-pa'do.  strappado. 
strap  bolt.  =  lug  bolt. 
strap  brake.  =  band  brake. 
strap  game.  =  fast  and  loose. 
strap  head.  Mach.  A  journal 
box  strapped  to  the  end  of  a  con¬ 
necting  rod  See  gib,  Must. 
strap  hinge.  A  hinge  with  long 
flaps  by  which  it  is  fastened, 
strap /-laid/,  a.  Noting  a  kind 
of  flat  rope  made  by  stitching  to¬ 
gether  two  haweer-laid  ropes, 
strap  oil.  A  thrashing.  S/atig. 
strap  oyster.  A  narrow  variety 
of  common  oyster.  Local,  U.  6. 
strap-pa'do,  V.  t.  To  punish  or 
torture  by  the  strappado.  [Slang.  I 
strapped  (strftpt),  a.  Penniless.) 
strap'ple  (dial,  strap'’!),  v.  t. 
To  hold  or  bind  as  with  a  strap  ; 
to  entangle  Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 
strap'ples,  n.  pi.  Leggings.  Obs. 
strap  rail.  A  flat  rail  formerly 
used  in  railroad  construction.  — 
strap  railroad  or  railway. 


Btrap'-shaped'  (-s  h  a  p  t/),  a. 
Shaped  like  a  strap  ;  ligulate. 
strap t  Strapped.  Ref.  Sp. 
strap'wort'  ( strttp'wflrt'h  A 
European  maritime  silenuceous 
plant  ( Coi'rigiola  httoralis). 
strass  (strds),  n.  [F.  strasse,  cs- 
trasse .]  Silk  refuse  in  skein 
making. 

strat.  tstkait. a.  [stratum.! 
stra'ta  (stra'td),  n..  L.  pi.  of  | 
strat' a-ge-mat'ic  (s  t  r  ft  t'd-j  t- 
mftt'Yk ),  a.  Using,  or  skillful  in, 
stratagem.  —  strat  a-ge-mat'i- 
cal-ly,  adv.  Both  Obs.  or  R. 
strat' a-gem'i-cal  (-j6m'Y-krfl), 
a.  Containing,  or  characterized 
bv,  stratagem.  —  strat  a-gem'ic 
(-Yk),  a.  Both  Obs.  or  R. 
stratch  (dial,  strach).  Obs.  or 
dial.  Eng.  var.  of  stretch. 
strate.  +  strait,  street. 
strat  e-get'ic  (strftPf-j^t'Yk ), 
strat'e-get'i-cal  (-Y-krtl),  a. 
Strategic,  [n.  Strategy.  Rare. 

strat/e-get'ics(strftt'P-3?t'Yks),| 
stra-te'gos  (strn-te'gbs),  n.  [Gr. 
(TTpanqyo^  general  ]  An  Amer¬ 
ican  war  game,  or  kriegspiel. 
strat  i-graph'ic,  -i-cal  (strftPY- 


grftf'Yk ;  -Y-krtl ).  Vars.  of  strat- 
ooraphic,  -ical.  —  strat  i- 
graph'i-cal-ly,  adv. 
stra-tig'ra-phist  (strd-tYg'ra- 
fYst),  n.  =  stratigrapher. 
Strat'i-o'tes  (strftt'Y-6'te  z  ; 
stra'shY-),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  <rrpa- 
TICOT77?  yarrow  or  milfoil.]  Bot. 
A  monotypic  genus  of  Euro¬ 
pean  vallisneriaceous  plants  dis¬ 
tinguished  by  the  2-leaved 
spathe  bearing  long-pediceled 
staminate  flowers,  or  snort-pedi- 
celed  pistillate  ones.  S.  aloides 
is  the  water  soldier, 
stra  ti-ot'ic  (stra'shY-flt'Yk),  a. 
[L.  stratioticus,  Gr.  (TTparuoTi- 
kos.]  Warlike.  Obs. 
strat 'lin  (striit'lYn),  v.  [Cf. 
straddle.]  A  step.  Scot. 
stratneB.  4*  STBAITNESS. 
stra'to-cir'rus  (stra'tfi-sYr'ws), 
n.  [ stratus  +  cirru.«.]  A  low 
dense  cirro-stratus  cloud,  now 
classed  with  the  alto-stratus, 
stra-ton'ic  (stra-tQn'Yk),  a 
[Gr.  arpa-Tos  an  army.]  Of  or 
pertaining  to  an  army.  Rare. 
stra-ton'i-cal(-Y-kfll),a.  Pert,  to 


Strato  of  Lampsacus,  third  head 
of  the  Peripatetic  school,  or  his 
naturalistic  philosophy, 
stra'tose  (stra'tos  ;  cf.  -ose),  a. 
Bot. Arranged  in  distinct  strata, 
stra-tu'mi-nate,  v.  t.  [Cf  stra¬ 
tum.]  To  pave.  Obs. 
stra'tus  cu  mu-li-for'mis  (kQ7- 
j  mfl-lY-for'mls).  [NL.]  Meteor. 
A  stratus  cloud  resembling  the 
cumulus  in  form, 
stra'tus  ma'cu-lo'BUs  (mfik/(I- 
lo'sfis).  [NL.  See  stratus  ; 
m  acu lose. ]  Meteor.  A  form  of 
cirro-cumulus  cloud,  popularly 
known  as  mackerel  sky. 
straucht  (str&Kt?  strfiKt), 
straucht'en,  straught'en 
(striiK't’n;  stroK'-).  Scot.  vars. 
Of  STRAIGHT,  STRAIGHTEN, 
straught  (straKt;  strflKt).  Scot, 
var.  &  obs.  pret.  &  p.  p.  of 

STRETCH. 

straught,;>.  a.  Distraught,  Obs 
strauht.  i*  straight. 
8traunge.  +  strange. 
strav'a-gant  (strftv'd-gdnt),  a. 
[It. stravagante .]  Extravagant. 
Obs.  [digression.  Obs.  I 

strav'a-gant,  n.  Wandering;! 


stra-vage'  (stra-vag'),  stra- 
vaig',  n.  Sf  v.  [OF.  estravaguer  ] 
Stroll  ;  ramble.  Scot.  \  Dial 
Btrave  (strav).  Archaic  or  Scot. 
&dial.  Eng.  pret.  of  strive. 
straw  (dial,  strfi,  strti).  Obs.  or 
Scot.  Si  dial.  Eng.  var.  of  strew, 
stkow.  [with  straw.) 

straw,  v.  t.  To  bind  or  providel 
Straw,  Jack.  Eng.  Hist.  Name 
or  nick  name  of  one  of  the  leaders 
in  Wat  Tyler’s  Rebellion,  1381. 
Btraw  bass  (bus).  The  large- 
mouth  black  bass.  See  black 
bass,  L  Local ,  U.  S.  [bass. | 
strawberry  bass.  The  calico! 
strawberry  blite.  See  Blitum. 
strawberry  borer.  Any  of  sev¬ 
eral  insects  whose  larvae  burrow 
in  the  strawberry  plant ;  as  : 
a  The  root  borer  ( Anarsta  hne- 
atella),  a  very  small  dark  gray 
moth  whose  larvae  burrow  in 
the  larger  roots  and  crown,  b 
The  strawberry  crown  borer, 
strawberry  comb.  See  com  b,»i.,3. 
strawberry  crab.  A  small 
European  spider  crab  ( Eury - 
nome  aspera),  having  the  back 
covered  with  pink  tubercles. 


strawberry  crown  moth.  A 

clearwing  moth  (Sesia  rutilaris ) 
whose  larva  is  destructive  to  the 
strawberry,  blackberry,  and 
raspberry  plants,  fvat.| 

strawberry  finch.  The  amada-| 
strawberry  flea  beetle.  An 
American  bright-colored  flea 
beet  1  e  (  Ha  Itica  ign  i  ta )  in  j  u  rio  u  s 
to  strawberry  plants, 
strawberry  geranium.  =  beef¬ 
steak  saxifrage. 
strawberry  nettle.  A  Polyne¬ 
sian  urtieaceous  plant  ( Elato - 
sterna  pedunculatum),  having 
red  collective  fruits.  (bans.) 
strawberry  perch.  The  calico  | 
strawberry  roan.  Roan  with  a 
decidedly  red  ground  color, 
strawberry  rust.  =  stka  W- 
BERRY  LEAF  BLIGHT. 

strawberry  sawfly.  A  small 
black  sawfly  ( Harpiphorus  ma~ 
culatus)  wfiose  larva  eats  the 
leaves  of  the  strawberry  plant, 
strawberry  saxifrage.  The  beef¬ 
steak  saxifrage.  [ry  blite. I 
strawberry  spinach.  Straw ber-| 
strawberry  sunburn.  =  straw¬ 
berry  LEAF  BLIGHT. 


food,  foot ;  out,  oil ;  chair  ;  go  ;  sing,  iqk  ;  then,  thin  ;  nature,  verdure  (250) ;  K  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  acli  (144) ;  boN  ;  j'et ;  zh  =  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Guide. 
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STREPHONADE 


Strawberry  tree,  a  A  European  ericaceous  evergreen 
tree  ( Arbutus  unedo)  with  racemose  white  flowers,  and 
strawberrylike  fruit,  b  Any  species  of  spindle  tree. 
Strawberry  vine.  The  plant  which  yields  the  strawberry. 
Straw  bid.  A  worthless  bid ;  a  bid  for  a  contract  which 
the  bidder  is  unable  or  unwilling  to  fulfill.  Hence :  straw 
bidder.  Colloq..  U.  S. 

Straw'board'  (strfi'bord' ;  201),  n.  Common  paper  board 
made  of  straw  pulp,  used  for  packing,  making  boxes,  etc. 
Straw  color  or  colour.  A  light  yellow  color,  like  that  of 
dry  straw.  —  straw'-colored,  or  -coloured,  a. 
Straw'-necked'  (-nekt'),  «.  Designating  an  Australian 
ibis  ( Carp  hi  bis  spinicollis)  having  the  modified  feathers  of 
the  lower  neck  yellow,  stiff,  and  strawlike. 

Straw  vote.  An  unofficial  vote,  as  one  taken  at  a  chance 
gathering  or  by  letters  of  inquiry,  to  indicate  the  relative 
strength  of  opposing  candidates  or  issues.  Cf  .straw,  ?i.,3  b. 
Straw  wine.  Wine  from  grapes  dried  in  the  sun,  as  on 
straw.  The  wine  is  sweet  and  liqueurlike. 

Straw'worm' (strd'wflrm'),  n.  a  A  caddis  worm,  b  Any 
of  several  small  hymenopterous  insects  of  the  family  Chal- 
cididae  whose  larvae  injure  the  straw  of  wheat  and  other 
grains.  The  barley  strawworm  is  Isosoma  hordei;  that  of 
the  wheat  is  I.  grande. 

Straw'y  (-T),  a.  Of,  pert,  to,  or  resembling,  straw. 

Stray  (stra),  v.  i.  ;  strayed  (strad) ;  stray'ino.  [OF.  es- 
traier ,  prop,  a.,  stray,  astray,  but  prob.  misunderstood  as 
an  infinitive,  fr.  (assumed)  LL.  siralarius  roving  the  streets, 
left  without  an  owner  in  the  street,  fr.  L.  strata  (sc.  via)  a 
paved  road.  Perh.  confused  with  the  law  term  OF.  esireer , 
estraier ,  to  leave  (land)  in  the  keeping  of  a  stranger  instead 
of  that  of  the  feudal  lord,  to  be  without  a  legitimate  owner, 
also  ultimately  fr.  L.  strata.  See  street  ;  cf.  stray,  a.] 

1.  To  wander,  as  from  a  direct  course ;  to  deviate. 

Thames  among  the  wanton  valley  strays.  Denham. 

2.  To  wander  from  company,  or  from  the  proper  limits; 
to  rove  at  large ;  to  roam,  as  without  fixed  direction  or 
purpose  ;  to  go  astray  ;  as,  a  straying  sheep. 

We  have  erred,  and  strayed  from  thy  ways.  Bk  of  Com.  Prayer. 

3.  To  struggle  or  move  vigorously.  Obs.  &  R. 

Syn.—  Deviate,  err,  swerve,  rove,  roam.  See  wander. 

Stray,  a.  [OF.  estraie ,  p.  p.  of  estraier ,  or  an  alteration  of 
estraier ,  a.  See  stray,  v.  i.  ;  cf.  astray,  estray.]  1.  Hav¬ 
ing  gone  astray  ;  strayed  ;  wandering  ;  as,  astray  horse. 

2.  Incidental ;  unrelated  ;  as,  a  stray  remark, 
stray  energy  or  power,  Elec...  losses,  as  in  a  dynamo,  due  to 
friction,  hysteresis,  and  eddy  currents,  as  distinguished 
from  the  loss  from  electric  resistance  in  the  coils,  conduc¬ 
tors,  etc.  —  a.  line,  Naut .,  that  portion  of  the  log  line  which 
is  run  out  to  allow  the  chip  to  get  clear  of  the  stern  eddies 
before  the  reckoning  is  begun.  — a.  mark,  Naut..  a  mark, 
consisting  of  a  red  rag,  indicating  the  limit  of  the  stray  line. 
Stray,  n.  [From  stray,  a.]  1.  Any  domestic  animal  that 

has  left  an  inclosure,  or  its  proper  place  and  company,  and 
wanders  at  large,  or  is  lost ;  an  estray. 

2.  A  person  or  thing  that  strays ;  a  straggler  ;  a  waif. 
The  stray  of  the  line  veered  right  to  windward  W.  C.  Russell 

3.  [From  stray,  v.]  Act  of  wandering  or  going  astray.  R. 

4.  Common  land  or  pasturage ;  also,  the  right  to  allow 
one’s  stock  to  stray  and  feed  thereon.  Dial.  Eng. 

Streak  (strek),  n.  [ME.  slreke ,  var.  of  strike  streak,  stroke, 
line  (or  fr.  D.  streek ),  AS.  strica ,  akin  to  D.  streek ,  G.  strich , 
Sw.  strek.  Dan.  streg,  Goth,  strifes ,  and  E.  strike ,  stroke.  See 
strike;  cf.  stroke,  n.t  strake.]  1.  A  line  or  long  mark 
of  a  different  color  from  the  ground ;  a  stripe ;  a  vein. 

2.  Shipbuilding.  A  strake. 

3.  Min.  The  color  of  the  fine  powder  of  a  mineral,  as  ob¬ 
tained  by  scratching,  pulverizing,  or  preferably  as  a  mark 
by  rubbing  against  a  hard  white  surface  as  of  an  unglazed 
tile,  the  streak  plate.  It  is  often  different  from  the  color  of 
the  mineral  in  mass,  and  is  an  important  distinguishing 
character,  esp.  for  minerals  having  metallic  luster. 

4.  A  rung  or  round  of  a  ladder.  Obs. 

5-  A  section  of  a  sectional  iron  tire  formerly  sometimes 
used  on  artillery  wheels. 

8.  A  vein  of  character  or  temperament ;  a  well-defined 
trait  along  some  peculiar  line  ;  as,  a  generous  streak  in  him. 
7-  A  layer ;  as,  bacon  with  a  streak  of  lean  and  a  streak  of 
fat.  Also  often  fig. ;  as,  a  streak  of  luck.  Colloq. ,  U.  S. 
Syn.  — See  vein. 

Streak,  V.  t. ;  streaked  (strekt) ;  streak'ing.  To  form 
streaks  or  stripes  in  or  on  ;  to  stripe. 

Streaked  (strekt;  strek'gd;  -Id;  151),  a.  1.  Marked  or 
variegated  with  stripes. 

2.  Worried  ;  alarmed.  Dial.  U.  S. 
streak'y  (strek'T),  a.  Streaked ;  marked  with  streaks. 
—  streak'i  ly  (-T-1T),  adv.  —  streak'l-ness,  n 
Stream  (strem),  n.  [AS.  stream ;  akin  to  OFries.  strdm , 
OS.  strdm ,  D.  stroom ,  G.  slrorn.  OHG.  stroum ,  strum ,  Dan. 
&  Sw.  strdm ,  Icel.  straumr ,  Ir.  sroth.  Lith.  srove ,  Russ. 
struya ,  Gr.  pvais  a  flowing,  pelv  to  flow,  Skr.  sru.  Cf.  ca¬ 
tarrh,  diarrhea,  rheum,  rhythm.]  1.  A  current  or 
course  of  water  or  other  fluid,  flowing  on  the  earth,  as  a 


river,  brook,  etc.,  or  from  a  vessel,  reservoir,  or  fountain  ; 
specif.,  any  course  of  running  water  ;  as,  many  streams  are 
blended  in  the  Mississippi ;  a  stream  of  molten  lead. 

2.  A  steady  flow,  as  of  air,  gas,  or  the  like;  specif.,  of 

light,  a  beam  or  ray.  “  Sun  streams .”  Chaucer. 

3.  Anything  issuing  or  moving  with  continued  succession 
of  parts  ;  as,  a  stream  of  words.  “ Stream  .of  beneficence.” 
Atteibury.  “Stream  of  emigration.”  Macaulay. 

4.  A  continued  current  or  course  ;  current ;  drift ;  as,  the 
stream  of  history.  “  The  vory  stream  of  his  life.”  Shak. 
6.  Naut.  —  stream  anchor.  See  anchor,  ?i.,  1. 

Syn.  —  Stream,  current  are  often  interchangeable  ;  as,  to 
row  against  the  stream,  current;  the  Gulf  Stream ,  the  Ja¬ 
pan  Current.  But  current  denotes  esp.  the  more  swiftly 
moving  portion  of  a  stream  or  other  body  of  water  ;  as,  to 
row  out  into  the  current  of  the  river ;  ocean  currents. 
Stream  (strem),  v.  i. ;  streamed  (stremd) ;  streaming. 

1.  To  issue  or  flow  in  a  stream  ;  to  issue  freely  or  move  in 
a  continuous  flow  or  course,  as  a  fluid  ;  as,  tears  streamed 
from  her  eyes  ;  his  words  streamed  forth. 

Beneath  those  banks  where  rivers  stream  Milton. 

2.  To  pour  out,  or  emit,  a  stream  or  streams  ;  as,  stream¬ 
ing  eyes ;  streaming  eaves. 

3.  To  issue,  shoot,  or  pass  swiftly,  as  light,  a  comet,  etc. 

4.  To  extend  or  stretch  out  at  length,  or  in  a  line,  often 
wavy ;  as,  her  hair  streamed  down  ;  a  flag  streams  out. 

5-  To  move  forward  in  a  body  with  a  continuous  motion  ; 
as,  the  crowd  streamed  into  the  hall. 

Stream,  v.  t.  1.  To  send  forth  in  a  current  or  stream  ;  to 
cause  to  flow  ;  to  pour ;  as,  his  eyes  streamed  tears. 

2  To  cause  to  stream  in  the  air  ;  as,  to  stream  a  banner. 

3.  To  streak,  as  with  colors  ,  stripe.  Obs.  or  R. 

The  herald’s  mantle  is  streamed  with  gold  Bacon. 

4.  Mining.  To  work  over  by  washing  to  separate  ore. 

to  stream  the  buoy,  Naut..  to  throw  the  anchor  buoy  over¬ 
board  before  letting  go  the  anchor, 
stream'er  (-er),  n.  1.  A  flag  which  floats  in  the  wind ; 
specif.,  a  long,  narrow,  ribbonlike  flag. 

2.  A  stream  or  column  of  light  shooting  upward  from  the 
horizon,  as  in  some  forms  of  the  aurora  borealis. 

3.  Astron.  A  line  of  light  in  the  solar  corona,  often  of  a 
fine,  filamentous  structure. 

4.  Mining.  One  who  washes  out  stream  tin. 

Streaming,  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  of  stream.  Specif.:  p.  a.  Send¬ 
ing  forth  or  issuing  as  streams  or  rays. 

streaming  of  protoplasm.  See  circulation,  5 ;  rotation,  3  t). 
Streamlet  (-ISt),  n.  A  small  stream  ;  a  rivulet ;  rill. 
Stream'y  (strem'T),  a.  1 .  Abounding  with  streams,  or  with 
running  water  ;  streamful. 

2.  Resembling  a  stream  or  beam,  as  of  light ;  issuing  in  a 
stream  or  beam.  “  A  streamy  ray .”  Pope. 

streek,  streak  (strek),  v.  t.  [ME.  streken  to  stretch  ;  orig. 
uncert.]  Obs.  or  Scot.  &  Dial.  1.  To  stretch  ;  extend. 

2.  To  lay  out,  as  a  dead  body. 

streek,  streak,  v.  i.  Obs.  or  Scot.  Dial.  1.  To  stretch. 

2.  To  hasten  ;  to  go  or  move  quickly.  Chaucer. 

3.  To  commence  ;  begin. 

Street  (stret),  n.  [ME.  strete,  AS.  street,  fr.  L.  strata  (sc. 
via)  a  paved  way,  properly  fern.  p.  p.  of  stemere ,  stratum , 
to  spread ;  akin  to  E.  strew.  See  strew  ;  cf.  stratum, 
stray,  v.  a.]  1.  Orig.,  a  paved  way  or  road  ;  a  public 

highway ;  now,  commonly,  a  thoroughfare,  esp.  in  a  city, 
town,  or  village;  esp.,  a  main  thoroughfare,  as  distinguished 
from  an  alley ,  lane ,  or  the  like.  Street  usually  includes 
the  sidewalks  or  footpaths  on  either  side,  except  when  used 
in  direct  distinction  from  them,  and  often  also  includes 
the  bordering  dwellings,  business  houses,  lots,  etc.,  which 
are  then  often  spoken  of  as  in  the  street ;  as,  an  office  in 
Wall  Street ;  he  lives  on,  or  in.  Main  Street ;  the  crowd  over¬ 
flowed  from  the  sidewalk  into  the  street ;  the  street  was  gay 
with  promenaders  and  carriages.  ”  His  deserted  mansion 
in  Duke  Street .”  Macaulay. 

2  Hence,  the  occupants  of  the  buildings  on  a  street,  col¬ 
lectively  ;  as,  the  street  was  agog  with  curiosity. 

3.  Any  way  or  course  ;  as,  a  hidden  street.  Obs. 

4.  Print.  =  alley,  7i.,  5. 

Syn.  —  See  way. 

the  street.  Brokers'  Cant,  the  thoroughfare  or  vicinity  in  a 
city  where  its  main  financial  business  is  carried  on,  as  Wall 
Street  and  vicinity  in  New  York,  or  Lombard  Street  and 
vicinity  in  London;  hence,  those  engaged  in  finance  there; 
as,  the  street  would  not  take  the  bonds. 

Street  Arab-  A  homeless  vagabond  in  the  streets  of  a  city, 
particularly  an  outcast  boy  or  girl ;  a  gamin. 

Street  car.  A  car,  usually  a  passenger  car,  running  through 
the  public  streets,  usually  on  rails;  a  tram  car.  U.  S. 
street' waller  (atret'wSk'er),  n.  A  common  prostitute 
who  seeks  trade  in  the  streets.  —  street'walklng,  n. 
Street'ward  (-werd),  a.  Facing,  or  being  toward,  a  street. 
—  adv.  Toward,  or  in  the  direction  of,  the  street, 
stre  litz'i-a  (stre-lit'sT-d),  7i.  [NL.,  said  to  be  named  after 

Charlotte,  Princess  of  Mecklenburg-.S'/re/if^,  and  queen 


of  George  III.  of  Great  Britain.]  Bot.  A  genus  of  African 
musaceous  plants  related  to  the  banana.  They  have  rigid 
glaucous  distichous  leaves,  and  peculiar  richly  colored 
flowers  witli  three  sepals  and  three  very  irregular  petals. 

S.  regime  is  the  bird-of-paradise  flower. 

Strem'ma-to-graph'  (strgui'd-to-graf'),  n.  [Gr.  arpeppa , 
-aT<K,  twist,  strain  -graph.]  An  instrument  for  deter¬ 
mining  the  fiber  stresses  in  rails  under  moving  trains. 

Strength  (strength),  n.  [ME.  AS.  sirengSu ,  fr. 

strung  strong.  See  strong.]  1.  The  quality  or  state  of 
being  strong  ;  ability  to  do  or  to  bear ;  capacity  for  exer¬ 
tion  or  endurance,  whether  physical,  intellectual,  or  moral ; 
force  ;  pow’er  ;  as,  strength  of  body  or  of  mind. 

All  his  [Samson’s]  strengths  in  his  hairs  were.  Chaucer 

2.  Power  to  resist  force  ;  solidity  or  toughness  ;  the  qual¬ 
ity  of  bodies  by  which  they  endure  the  application  of 
force  without  breaking  or  yielding;  —  opposed  to  frangibil- 
ity ;  as,  the  strength  of  a  bone,  beam,  wall,  rope,  etc. 

3.  Power  of  resisting  attacks  ;  impregnability.  “  Our 

castle’s  strength  will  laugh  a  siege  to  scorn.”  Shak. 

4.  Intensity  ;  force  ;  vehemence  ;  as,  the  strength  of  one’s 
love,  hate,  or  prejudice ;  specif.  :  a  Intensity  or  degree, 
esp.  of  potency  of  effect  on  other  things,  of  the  distinguish¬ 
ing  and  essential  element  of  a  thing  ;  —  said  of  liquors,  so¬ 
lutions,  etc. ;  as,  the  strength  of  wine  or  of  acids,  b  Inten¬ 
sity;  —  said  of  light,  color,  sound,  or  odor.  Sometimes,  of 
pigments,  the  degree  of  their  modifying  influence  upon 
another  color  or  colors  with  which  they  are  mixed,  c  Vigor 
of  style;  force  of  expression  or  treatment ;  —  said  of  work 
in  literary  or  other  arts. 

5.  Force  as  measured  in  numbers ;  amount,  numbers,  or 
power  of  any  body,  as  of  an  army,  a  navy,  or  the  like;  as, 
what  is  the  strength  of  the  enemy  by  land,  or  by  sea  ? 

6.  A  strong  place  ;  a  stronghold.  Obs.  Milton. 

7 .  One  regarded  as  embodying  or  affording  force,  strength, 
or  firmness  ;  that  on  which  reliance  is  based  ;  support 

God  is  our  refuge  and  strength  Ps.  xlvi.  I. 

8-  That  quality  which  tends  to  secure  results  ;  effective 
power  in  an  institution  or  enactment ;  security  ;  validity ; 
legal  or  moral  force ;  logical  conclusiveness;  as,  the  strength 
of  social  or  legal  obligations  ;  the  strength  of  law  or  pub¬ 
lic  opinion  ;  strength  of  evidence  or  argument. 

Syn .  —  Vigor,  energy,  force,  puissance,  robustness,  tough¬ 
ness,  stoutness,  lustiness,  firmness.  See  power. 
on  the  strength.  Mil.  &  Nav .,  on  the  rolls  as  belonging,  or 
attached,  to  an  organization,  as  a  regiment  or  ship’s  com¬ 
pany  ;  as,  women  used  to  be  carried  on  the  strength  a9 
laundresses.  Colloq .,  Eng.—  on,  or  upon,  the  s.  of,  in  reliance 
upon  ;  as,  I  acted  on  the  strength  of  his  statements.  —  s.  of 
an  acid  (or  base) .  Chem.  See  avidity,  2.— s.  of  an  electric  cur¬ 
rent,  the  quantity  of  electricity  flowing  through  a  con¬ 
ductor  in  one  second.  The  unit  of  current  strength  is 
the  ampere,  which  conveys  one  coulomb  of  electricity  per 
second.  —  s.  of  double  refraction,  Optics x  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  the  refractive  indices  of  the  ordinary  and  extraor¬ 
dinary  rays  in  a  uniaxial  crystal,  and  between  the  maxi¬ 
mum  and  minimum  indices  in  a  biaxial  crystal.  —  s.  of  field, 
Physics,  the  amount  of  mechanical  force  exerted  on  a  unit 
mass,  or  in  magnetic  or  electrostatic  fields  on  a  unit  pole 
or  unit  charge  respectively,  in  that  locality  where  the 
strength  of  field  is  to  be  determined  ;  intensity  of  field.  In 
terms  of  the  C.  G.  S.  units,  strengths  of  field  are  defined  as 
follows  :  a  Of  a  gravitational  field,  the  force  in  dynes  with 
which  a  gram  of  matter  at  the  point  in  question  is  attract¬ 
ed.  b  Of  a  magnetic  field ,  the  force  in  dynes  with  which  a 
unit  pole  at  the  point  in  question  is  attracted  or  repelled. 
C  Of  an  electrostatic  field,  the  force  in  dynes  acting  upon  a 
particle  of  matter  having  a  unit  charge  and  situated  at  the 
point  in  question.—  s.  of  pole.  Magnetism,  the  force  in  dynes 
exerted  through  air  by  a  pole  on  a  unit  pole  one  centime¬ 
ter  away. 

Strength,  v.  t.  To  strengthen;  support.  Obs. 

strengthen  (strSng'tli’n),  v.  t.  &  i.  ;  strengthened 
(-th’nd)  ;  strength'en-ing.  To  make,  grow,  or  become, 
stronger  ,  to  add  strength,  force,  vigor,  or  intensity  to  ;  as, 
to  strengthen  a  limb,  bridge,  army,  purpose,  belief. 

Syn.  —  Invigorate,  confirm,  fortify,  encourage. 

strength'en-er  (-er),  n.  One  that  gives  or  adds  strength. 

Strength'en-ing,  p.  a.  That  strengthens ;  giving  or  in¬ 
creasing  strength.  —  strengthen  ing-ly,  adv. 
strengthening  card,  Whist,  a  queen,  jack,  ten.  or  nine  led 
from  a  short  suit  with  a  view  to  strengthening  one’s  part¬ 
ner  in  that  suit,  by  giving  him  a  finesse  against  the  second 
hand,  or  forcing  out  another  high  card.  —  s.  lead,  Whist,  a 
lead  of  a  strengthening  card.  —  s.  plaster,  Med.,  a  plaster 
containing  iron,  and  supposed  to  have  tonic  effects. 

Stren'U-OUS  (strSii'6-u.s),  a.  [L.  slrenuus  ;  cf.  Gr.  <7Tp7)p»j? 
strong,  hard,  rough,  harsh.]  1.  Eagerly  pressing  or  ur¬ 
gent  ;  zealous  ;  ardent ;  as,  a  strenuous  reformer. 

And  spirit-stirring  wine,  that  strenuous  makes.  Chapman. 
2.  Marked  by,  accompanied  with,  or  requiring,  zealous 
energy  or  vigorous  striving ;  as,  strenuous  days. 

Syn.  —  See  vigorous. 

—  stren'u  oils  ly,  adv.  —  stren'u  ous  ness,  n. 


strawberry  tongue.  Med.  A 
tongue  with  large  congested  pa¬ 
pillae  often  seen  in  scarlet  fever 
strawberry  weevil,  a  A  small 
weevil  ( Anthonomus  signatus ) 
which  severs  the  stems  of  the 
strawberry  and  lays  eggs  in  the 
buds,  b  Strawberry  crown  borer, 
straw  bond.  See  straw  bail. 
straw  cat.  The  pampas  cat. 
straw  death.  See  rist,  v.  t., 
scratch. 

straw'en  Cstr6'’n),  a.  Made  of 
straw.  Obs. ,  R  ,  or  Scot. 
strawen  +  strew. 
straw  fiddle  A  kind  of  xylo¬ 
phone  in  which  wooden  bars  are 
supported  on  rolls  of  Btraw. 
8trawht.8trawhte.  ^straight; 
obs.  pret  of  SI  RET'  11. 
straw  man.  A  nonentity  ;  a 
puppet  ;  a  perjured  witness  ;  a 
man  of  straw.  [Dial.  Eng. I 
straw 'mote  .  n.  A  single  straw.  | 
strawne  Obs.  p.  p.  of  strew. 
straw  needle.  A  very  slender 
needle  for  sewing  together  straw 
braidsin  hatand  bonnet  making, 
straw  ride.  A  pleasure  ride, 
usually  at  night,  in  a  large  ve¬ 
hicle,  as  a  hav  wagon,  padded 
with  straw.  Colloq.,  tT.  S. 
straw'small'  (strS'smftF).  n.  = 
straw  smear  a.  Local,  Ena. 
straw ' smear  <-emer/),N  a  The 
reater  whitethroat.  b  The  gar- 
en  warbler,  e  The  willow 
wren.  All  Local ,  Eng. 


straw  stem.  a  A  wineglass 
stem  pulled  out  of  the  substance 
of  the  bowl,  b  Hence,  a  wine¬ 
glass  having  such  a  stem, 
straw  yellow.  Straw  color, 
stray  (dial.  stra).  Obs.  or  Scot. 
&  dial.  Eng.  var.  of  straw. 
stray,  adv.  Astray.  Obs.  [Ohs. I 
stray,  »*.  t.  To  cause  to  stray. I 
stray,  -f* strew,  [away.  Rare.\ 
stray 'a- way'. n  One  that  strays  I 
stray'er  ( stra'5r),  n.  One  that 
strays  :  a  wanderer, 
stray'ling,  n.  See -lino.  Rare. 
strays,  n.  pi.  [OF.  estra(h  )iers. 
Cf  stray,  n.  fir  o.J  Property  of 
an  alien  deceased  without  heirs. 
Obs.  [dial.  Eng.  of  straw.) 
stre.  strea  (dial.  6tre).  Obs.  or! 
streahte.  Obs  pret.  of  stretch  . 
streak.  Obs.  or  Scot.  &  dial, 
var.  of  streek.  [TURK. I 

streak  culture-  =  slant  cul-| 
streak'ed-back',  n.  The  com¬ 
mon  turn  stone, 
streakt.  Streaked.  Ref  Sp. 
stream  anchor.  An  anchor  of 
medium  size.  See  anchor,  n..  1. 
stream  cable-  A  hawser  or  cable, 
smaller  than  the  bower  cables, 
for  use  with  a  stream  anchor, 
stream  clock.  An  instrument 
for  ascertaining  the  velocity  of 
the  blood  in  a  blood  vessel, 
stream 'ered  ( strem '?rd),  a. 
Decorated  with  streamers, 
stream 'ful,  a.  See-ruL. 
stream  gold  Mining.  Gold  in 


alluvial  deposits  ;  placer  gold, 
stream  Ice.  Blocks  of  ice  float¬ 
ing  in  a  mass.  [See -ness.) 
stream'i  ness  (strem'Y-ngs),  n.| 
stream'less,  a.  See  -less. 
stream'ling,  n.  A  streamlet, 
stream  tin.  Cassiterite  accumu¬ 
lated  in  alluvial  deposits, 
stream  wheel.  A  wheel  used  to 
measure  the  velocity  of  flowing 
water  in  which  it  dips, 
stream  work.  A  place  where 
stream  tin  is  washed;  the  wash¬ 
ing  of  such  tin.  Cornwall,  Eng. 
stream'wort/  (strem'wfirt'),  n 
A  plant  of  the  water  milfoil 
family  (Haloragidace.u). 
streatch  +  stretch. 
strebere.  +  strawberry. 
strech  Stretch.  Ref.  Sp. 
strecher,  n.  [Cf.  stretch,  v .] 
Prob  ,  a  liar.  Obs. 
strecht.  Stretched.  Ref.  Sp. 
streek  (strgk),  a.  fir  adv.  [AS. 
strsec,  strec,  strict,  rigid.] 
Straight  :  direct.  —  streck'ly, 
adv.  Both  Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 
strecour,  n.  A  hunting  dog.  Obs. 
strecte-  +  strict. 
stred.  Ohs.  pret.  of  stride. 
stree  (dial.  stre).  Obs.  or  dial. 
Eng  var.  of  straw. 
streek  (strek),  n.  Stretch  ;  ex¬ 
tent  ;  speed  ;  progress.  Scot. 
streeke.  +  strike. 
streel  (strel),  v.  ».  [Dial.  :  orig. 
uncert.]  To  saunter;  stroll;  to 
drag  or  trail.  —  n.  A  stroll  or 


saunter:  dragging;  trailing;  also, 
a  slut ;  sloven.  Both  Jr. 
streem  ^  stream. 
streen  (stren),  n  Tester  e’en 
(evening);  —  in  the  streen.  Scot. 
streen  v  stren).  Ohs  or  dial.  Eng. 
of  strain.  [See  measure.) 
streep  (strap),  7i.  [D  ,  a  linej  | 
street,  n.  [See  estreat.]  Es¬ 
treat  ;  notebook  or  rate  book, 
street  elbow  Mech.  A  pipe  el. 
bow  with  an  extension  piece  at 
one  end.  [scavenger.  Eng. | 
street  orderly.  A  street  cleaner 
street'ward',  n.  An  officer  hav¬ 
ing  the  care  of  the  streets.  Obs. 
street'way',  n.  Roadway, 
street'wise'  (  wT 7/).  adv.  After 
the  manner  of  a  street, 
streght.  ^  straight. 
streght,  v.  i.  To  move  ;  go  ; 
march.  Cf.  streek  Obs. 
strelch.  a.  [Cf.  streck,  a.  fir 
ai/v.]  Affected;  stiff,  Ohs.  Scot. 
8treight.  Obs.  or  dial  Eng.  var. 
of  straight. 

strelght,  Btrelghte.  +  strait; 
obs  nret.  of  stretch. 
streik  (strek).  Scot.  &  dial.  Eng. 
var.  of  strkf.k. 
strein.  ^  strain. 
streinve.  strenye. 
streipil.  +  strapple. 
streit.  strelte  +  strait. 
streith-  ^  straight. 
strek.  -**st retch,  [of  strike. | 
■trek  (strSk).  Obs.  or  dial.  Eng.  | 
streke.  ^  streck,  streak. 


streke  (dial,  strek).  Obs.  or 
dial  Eng,  of  strike,  stroke. 
streken.  STRICKEN, 
strem  +  stream. 
strem'ma  (strain'd),  n.  [NGr, 
< rrpeppa ,  fr.  Gr.  trrpe^eiv  to 
turn.]  See  measure. 
stremour.  «f*  streamer. 
stren  +  strain. 
strencthe.  +  strength. 
strende  +  strand.  [race.| 
strene  +  streone;  strain,! 
streng  (dial  string).  Obs.  or 
dial.  Eng.  var.  of  string. 
streng.  n.  [AS.  strengu.] 
Strength  ;  power  :  a  strong  or 
fortified  place  ;  pi.,  forces.  — 
v.t.  To  strengthen;  fortify.  All 
Ohs 

strenger  +  stranoer. 
strenger,  strengest  Obs.  com 
par.  &  superl.  of  strong. 
strenghefully.  ^  strongfully. 
strength'end.  Strengthened. 
Ref  Sf>. 

strength'ful  *  strength  'fdbl),  a 
See-FUL.  —  strength'ful-nes8.  n. 
strength'ing,  n.  Fortification  ; 
also,  strengthening.  Obs. 
strength'lesa,  a.  Destitute  of 
strength.  —  s  t  r  e  n  g  th'l  e  s  s- 
ness .  n.  [forcibly.  Obs. I 

strength'ly,  adv  Strongly  ;| 
strength 'y  (strCng'thT  ;  strPn'- 
thY).  a.  Strong.  Scot,  fir  Dial. 
strenk,  r.  t.  fir  i.  [Orig.  uncert.] 
To  sprinkle.  Obs. 


strenk.  +  strength. 
stren'kle  (dial.  strCij'k’l),  v.  t. 
[Freq.  of  sfrenk.J  To  sprinkle  ; 
scatter;  strew;  disperse.  Obs.  or 
Dial.  Eng  —  n.  A  sprinkler. 
Obs.  I  slit.  Dial.  Eng.  | 

Btrent(str£nt),  p.  a  fir  n.  Rent;! 
stren th  (dial.  strSnth).  Obs.  or 
dial.  Eng.  var  of  strength. 
stre-nu'l-ty  (strg-nQ'T-tT),  n. 
[  L.  strenuitas.]  Strenuousness; 
activity.  Obs. 

stren  u-os'i-ty  ( strPn'tJ-Os'T-tl), 
w.  Strenuousness. 
strenye.  strenyle,  V.  t.  [Cf.  OF. 
estremdre  to  press,  compress,  E. 
strain,  v.]  To  strain  ;  con¬ 
strain.  —  n.  Compression;  con¬ 
straint.  Both  Ohs.  Scot. 
strenyour.  +  strainer. 
streon.  +  strain. 
streone.  v ■  t  fir  »•  [AS.  strtonan 
to  beget.l  To  beget;  conceive; 
bear.  Obs. 
streowe.  +  strew. 
strepe  strip 
strep'ent  (str?p'gnt),  a.  [L. 
st  repens,  p  pr.  of  strep  ere.] 
Noisy;  loud.  Obs.  or  R. 
strep 'er-ous  i-^r-iis),  a.  [LL. 

I  streperus,  tr.  L.  strepe  re  See 

:  strepent.]  Loud;  noisy;  bois¬ 
terous.  Obs.  or  R. 

Streph'on  (strSf'Sn),  n  A 
shepnerd  lover  in  Sir  Philip 
Sidney’s  44  Arcadia  ;”  hence,  a 
poetic  name  for  a  lover  or  swain. 

I  streph  on-ade'  (strSf'dn-ad'),  n. 


ale,  senate,  c&re,  am,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofa  ;  eve,  6vent,  find,  recent,  maker;  Ice,  Ill;  old,  6bey,  orb,  5dd,  s8ft,  connect ;  use,  unite,  urn,  up,  circus,  rnenU  ; 

U  Foreign  Word.  +  Obsolete  Variant  of.  +  combined  with.  =  equals. 


STREPHOTOME 
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STRICTURE 


Streph'o-tome  (strgf'6-tom),  n.  [Gr.  aTpcfaw  to  twist 
-f-  -tome.']  Surg.  A  kind  of  twisted  needle,  used  to  secure 
union  in  operating  for  the  radical  cure  of  inguinal  hernia. 
Strep-slp'ter  a  (strSp-sip'ter-a),  n.  pi.  [NL. ;  Gr.  argi- 
ipis  a  turning  (fr. 
orpe<f>f iv  to  twist)  -f- 
irrepov  a  wing.]  Zool . 

A  group  of  minute 
parasitic  insects  re¬ 
garded  as  an  order, 
or  as  an  aberrant  di¬ 
vision,  of  beetles.  It 
consists  of  a  few  gen¬ 
era,  of  which  Stylops , 

LndS&rlffesth,>r  of  the  Strepaiptera  (Stylops  chil- 
ana  a cnos,  miesung  <frcniv  n  Adult  Male  ;  6  Larva.  Both 
certain  wasps,  are  the  much  enlarged, 
best  known.  The 

males  have  rudimentary  fore  wings.  The  females  never 
leave  the  host,  but  degenerate  into  a  saclike  structure  in 
which  the  larvae  develop.  —  strep  sip'ter-al  (-31),  a. — 
strep  sip'ter  an  (-an),  a.  &  n—  strep  sip'ter  ous  (-as),  a. 
Strep/tO-car/pus  (-to-kar'pfis),  n.  [NL.  ;  Gr.  arpenTos 
twisted  -}-  Kapnos  fruit.]  Bot  A  genus  of  African  gesneri- 
aceous  herbs  (cultivated  as  the  Gape  primrose)  having 
handsome  blue  or  purple  flowers  with  a  funnel-shaped  co¬ 
rolla,  two  stamens,  and  a  linear,  spirally  twisted  capsule. 
StreptO-COC'cic  (-k5k'fiTk),  a.  Bacteriol.  Pertaining  to  or 
resembling  Streptococcus  or  streptococci. 

Strep7 to-coc'cus  (-k5k'us),  n.  [NL.  ;  Gr.  aTpcnros  pliant, 
curved  -f-  coccus.]  Bacteriol.  1.  A  genus  of  nonmotile 
bacteria  of  the  family  Coccaceae,  having  cells  which  divide 
in  one  direction  only,  and  remain  more  or  less  attached, 
forming  chains.  It  includes  several  virulently  pathogenic 
species,  as  S.erysipelatos ,  causing  erysipelas  and  forms  of 
septicaemia  ;  S.  pneumonia ,  of  croupous  pneumonia,  etc. 
They  often  occur  in  waters  polluted  with  sewage. 

2.  [1.  c.]  pi.  -cocci.  A  microorganism  of  this  genus  or  type. 
Strep  to  neu'ra  (-Au'ra),  7i.pl.  [NL.;Gr.  arpe^-ros  curved 
-f-  vevpov  a  sinew.]  Zool.  A  large  subclass  of  gastropod 
Mollusca  in  which  the  loop  of  visceral  nerves  is  twisted 
into  a  figure  8,  the  right  half  crossing  (in  dextral  forms) 
above  the  left.  The  6exes  are  usually  separate.  The  group 
is  nearly  equivalent  to  Prosobranchiata. 

Btrep  to  nem'rous  (-ras),  a.  Zool.  a  Pertaining  to  the 
Streptoneura.  b  Having,  or  designating,  a  nervous  system 
with  a  twisted  visceral  loop,  as  in  the.  Streptoneura. 
Strep'tO-UiriX  (strgp'to-thrTks),  7i.  [NL.  ;  Gr.  <tt pottos 
pliant,  bent  -f-  0pt£  a  hair.]  1.  Bacteriol.  A  genus  of 
higher  bacteria,  family  Chlamydobacteriacae,  the  cells  con¬ 
sisting  of  branched  filaments  which  segment  off  gonidia. 
Cultures  of  the  species  have  a  moldy  appearance,  due  to 
aerial  hyphae.  Some  consider  them  to  represent  a  connec¬ 
tion  between  the  Schizomycetesand  certain  lower  fungi. 

2.  [/.  pi.  -thrices  (-thri'sez).  Any  microorganism  of 
this  gemis  or  type. 

stress  (strSs),  v.  t.  ;  stressed  (strgst) ;  stressing.  [Abbr. 
fr.  distress ,  or  fr.  OF.  estrecier ,  LL.  (assumed)  strictiare , 
fr.  L.  strictus,  p.  p.  of  strmgere.  See  distress,  v.,  strain, 
t\]  1.  To  distress;  overtax  ;  inconvenience  ;  also,  to  dis¬ 

train.  Obs.  or  Scot,  d;  Dial.  Eng. 

2.  To  subject  to  mechanical  stress;  to  put  pressure  or 
strain  upon. 

3.  To  subject  to  phonetic  stress  ;  to  accent. 

4.  To  place  emphasis  on  ;  to  make  emphatic  ;  emphasize, 
stress,  n.  [Abbr.  fr.  distress;  or  fr.  stress,  v.,  or  OF. 

estrece ,  fr.  the  OF.  v.  See  distress,  stress,  i\]  1.  a  Dis¬ 
tress ;  affliction.  Obs.  “  His  heavy  stress.'"  Spenser.  b 
Law.  Distress ;  distraint.  Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 

2.  Pressure  ;  strain;  constraining  force  or  influence;  as, 
stress  of  circumstances  ;  sh'ess  of  weather  ;  —  used  chiefly 
of  immaterial  things  ;  hence,  urgency;  importance;  weight ; 
significance ;  as,  to  lay  stress  on  a  particular  argument. 

The  faculties  of  the  mind  are  improved  by  exercise,  yet  they 
must  not  be  put  to  a  stress  beyond  their  strength.  Locke. 

3.  Mech.  Mutual  force  or  action  between  contiguous  sur¬ 
faces  of  bodies,  or  on  both  sides  of  any  arbitrary  section 
line  or  surface,  due  to  external  force  ;  the  cohesive  force 
or  molecular  resistance  in  a  body  opposing  such  action. 
Specif.,  intensity  of  this  force,  commonly  expressed  in 
pounds  per  square  inch.  Stress  is  caused  by  tension,  com¬ 
pression,  or  shear,  or  by  a  combination  of  these. 

In  rigid  bodies,  stress  may  be  defined  as  resistance  to  alteration 
of  form  :  in  fluids  ...  as  resistance  to  alteration  of  volume. 

A.  H.  H  .  Kennedy. 

4.  Phon.  Force  of  utterance  applied  to  words,  syllables, 
or  elements,  increasing  their  relative  loudness;  accent. 
In  English,  stress  is  the  chief  element  in  accent  and  the  only  one 
commonly  indicated  in  dictionaries.  It  is  one  of  the  most  im¬ 
portant  elements  in  emphasis.  There  are  various  degrees  of 
stress,  of  which  but  two.  the  primary  (')  and  the  secondary  ('), 
os  in  as'pi-ra'tion ,  need  usually  be  distinguished.  Cf.  accent, 

1.  See  Guide  to  Pron..  78-80.  In  elocution,  Btress  at  the 
beginning  of  a  word  or  syllable  is  initial  stress  (or  radical,  or 
opening,  stress),  designated  by  >  ;  in  the  middle,  medial,  or  me¬ 
dian.  stress,  designated  by  o  ;  at  the  end.  terminal  stress 
(or  close,  final,  or  vanishing,  stress),  designated  by  <•  Com¬ 
pound  stress  is  initial  and  terminal  stress  combined  ;  thorough 
stress,  equal  stress  applied  to  all  parts  of  a  word  or  syllable  ; 
vibrant  stress,  stress  applied  intermittently 
-stress,  \_-ster  -f-  -ess,  prop,  a  double  feminine.  Cf. 
-ster.]  A  noun  suffix  denoting  a  feminine  agent ,  now 
esp.  one  who  does  something  with  skill  or  as  an  occupation ; 
as,  se&mstress,  songstress,  spin  stress  (cf.  spins/er,  also  fern.). 
Stretch  (strSch),  v.  t.  ;  stretched  (strgcht) ;  stretch'ing. 
[ME.  strecchen,  AS.  streccan  ;  akin  to  D.  strekken ,  G.  strec- 
ken,  OHG.  strecchen,  Sw.  stracka ,  Dan.  strsekke  ;  cf.  AS. 
strsec,  strec,  strong,  violent,  G.  strack  straight ;  of  uncer¬ 
tain  origin,  perh.  akin  to  E.  strong.  Cf.  straight.]  1.  To 
reach  out ;  extend;  put  forth. 

I  in  conquest  stretched  mine  arm.  Shak. 

2.  To  draw  out  or  extend  in  length  or  breadth  ;  to  expand 


[  Strephon  +  - ade .]  A  love  song 
or  sentimental  song, 
strep 'i-tant  (strSp^Y-tdnt),  n. 
[L.  strepitans ,  -antis,  p.  pr.  of 
strepitare  ]  Strepitous  R. 
strep 'i-tate,  r.  i.  [L.  strepitare.] 
To  make  a  noise  loudly  or  re- 

featedly.  Obs. 

strep  i-to'so  (strCp'Y-td'Bd  ; 
stra'pS-),  a.  Sr  adv.  [It  J  Music. 
Noisy;  impetuous, 
strep'i-tous  (strep'Y-ttZs),  a.  [L. 
st  re;)  it  us  noise,  din.]  Clamor¬ 
ous;  noisy. 

Strep-  sic  ' er-os  ( stre  p-sY s  '  5  r-8  s ), 
n.  [NL.,  fr.  L.  strepsiceros,  Gr. 


arpeiJ/LKepujs  ;  aTpeipts  a  turn¬ 

ing  round  -f  icepas  horn.]  Zool. 
The  genus  of  the  koodooB. 
strep-sip'ter-on  (-sYp'tPr-tfn),  n. 
[NL  ]  Zool.  A  strepsipteran. 
strepte.  Obs.  pret  of  strip. 
strep  to- coc' cal  (strep'to-kbk  - 
<jl).  a.  Bacteriol.  Streptococcic, 
strep  to  neu'ral  (-na'rdl),  a. 
Zobf.  Streptoneurous. 
stress  diagram.=8TRAiN  sheet. 
stresse.  •»*  distress. 
stress'ful,  a.  See-FUL.  . 

stress  group  Phon.  A  divi¬ 
sion  of  speech,  from  one  zero  of 


or  distend,  esp.  by  force;  as,  to  stretch  cloth;  to  stretch 
the  wings  ;  to  stretch  one’s  resources  to  the  utmost. 

3.  To  make  tense  ;  to  strain  ;  as,  to  stretch  a  muscle. 

Awake,  my  soul,  stretch  every  nerve  Doddridge 

4.  To  cause  to  reach  or  continue,  as  from  one  point  to 
another  ;  to  extend  ;  as,  to  stretch  a  wire  between  two  posts. 

5.  To  extend  too  far  ;  hence,  to  do  violence  to  ;  to  impair, 
as  if  by  extending  too  far  ;  to  exaggerate ;  as,  to  stretch  the 
truth.  “  Violent  aud  stretched  prerogative.”  Burke. 

6  To  cause  to  lie  at  full  length;  specif.  :  a  To  fell  as 
with  a  blow.  Slang,  b  To  lay  out  for  burial.  Chiefly  Dial. 
to  stretch  a  point,  to  go  beyond  what  is  strictly  warranted  in 
making  a  claim  or  concession,  as  in  an  argument  or  bargain. 

Stretch  (strSck),  v.  i.  1.  To  be  extended  in  length  or  in 
breadth,  or  both  ;  to  spread  ;  reach  ;  as,  the  road  stretches 
across  the  State  ;  the  lake  stretches  over  fifty  square  miles. 

As  far  as  stretcheth  any  ground.  Gower 

2.  To  extend  or  spread  one’s  self,  or  one’s  limbs ;  as,  one 
just  awakened  yawns  and  stretches. 

3.  To  be  extended,  or  to  bear  extension,  without  breaking, 
as  elastic  or  ductile  substances  ;  as,  rubber  stretches  easily  ; 
—  also  fig.  “  So  far  as  my  coin  would  stretch .”  Shak. 

4.  To  strain  the  truth ;  to  exaggerate ;  as,  a  man  apt  to 
stretch  in  his  statements.  Obs.  or  Colloq. 

6.  Naut.  To  sail  by  the  wind.  Now  Rare. 

Stretch,  n.  1.  Act  of  stretching,  or  state  of  being  stretched, 
often  unduly  ;  strain  ;  effort ;  as,  a  stretch  of  the  limbs  ;  a 
stretch  of  the  imagination  ;  a  stretch  of  power. 

2.  A  continuous  line  or  surface  ;  also,  a  continuous  space 
of  time  ;  as,  grassy  stretches  of  land. 

But  all  of  them  left  me  a  week  at  a  stretch.  E.  Eggleston. 

3.  The  extent  to  which  anything  may  be  stretched  ;  ex¬ 
treme  reach  ;  as,  beyond  the  stretch  of  reason. 

This  is  the  utmost  stretch  that  nature  can.  Granville. 

4.  Naut.  The  extent  of  progress  on  one  tack.  Now  R. 

5-  Mech.  Theoretically,  simple  linear  tensile  (positive 
stretch)  or  compressive  (negative  stretch)  strain  parallel  to  a 
given  direction  without  change  of  dimensions  in  directions 
at  right  angles  to  this  direction;  technically,  elongation, 
temporary  or  permanent,  produced  by  a  pulling  stress. 

6.  Course  ;  direction  ;  as,  t  he  stretch  of  seams  of  coal. 

7.  Spinning.  The  outward  run  cf  a  mule  carriage  away 
from  the  rollers. 

8  Either  of  the  straight  sides  of  a  race  course  with  curv¬ 
ing  ends  ;  specif.,  the  home  stretch,  or  the  back  stretch. 
Stretch'er  (  er),  n.  1.  One  that  stretches  ;  specif.  :  a  Any 
of  various  devices  or  machines  for  stretching  or  expanding 
something  by  applied  force ;  as,  a  boot,  carpet,  fence,  glove, 
saw,  trousers,  or  wire,  stretcher,  b  In  an  umbrella,  any 
of  the  rods  pivoted  at  the  ends  to  the  ribs  and  to  the  tube 
that  slides  upon  the  handle  in  opening  or  closing  the  um¬ 
brella.  c  The  frame  upon  which  canvas  is  stretched,  for 
painting,  d  A  jointed  rod  or  bar  which  when  straightened 
raises  a  collapsible  top  or  hood,  as  of  a  vehicle,  e  A  piece 
of  wood  or  metal  used  to  spread  the  clews  of  a  hammock. 

2.  Naut.  a  A  narrow  crosspiece  in  a  boat  for  a  rower  to 
brace  his  feet  against,  b  A  temporary  crosspiece  to  keep 
the  sides  of  a  boat  from  being  crushed  together. 

3.  Masonry.  See  4th  bond,  10  a. 

4.  In  framed  work,  a  timber  or  rod  used  as  a  tie,  esp.  when 
horizontal ;  also,  a  stretcher  bar. 

5.  Furniture.  A  part  of  the  underframing  of  a  cabinet, 
table,  chair,  or  the  like,  serving  as  a  stay  or  brace. 

6.  A  litter,  usually  of  canvas  stretched  on  a  frame,  for  car¬ 
rying  disabled  or  dead  persons  ;  also.  Chiefly  Brit.,  a  con¬ 
trivance  of  this  sort  used  as  a  bed,  as  in  camping. 

7  Angling.  The  leader;  also,  the  tail  fly. 

8  An  overstretching  of  the  truth  ;  a  lie.  Slang. 
stretcher  bar.  a  Mach.  An  extensible  pillar  attached  to 

a  rock  drill  to  secure  it  in  place,  b  A  Dar  or  rod  used  as 
a  distance  piece ;  a  stretcher. 

Stretch'ing,  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  of  stretch.  —  stretching  course, 
Masonry,  a  course  of  stretchers.  —  s.  piece,  Wood  Working, 
a  tie  ;  sometimes,  a  strut  or  brace. 

||  stret'to  (strat'to),  n. ;  pi.  -ti  (-te).  [It.,  close  or  con¬ 

tracted,  pressed,  L.  strictus ,  p.  p.  Cf.  strict.]  Music,  a 
In  a  fugue,  the  crowding  of  answer  upon  subject ;  the  di¬ 
vision  of  a  fugue,  properly  following  the  “  working  out,” 
characterized  by  the  cumulative  effect  of  this  overlapping, 
b  In  an  opera  or  oratorio,  a  coda  in  an  accelerated  time. 
Strew  (strdb;  also,  esp.  in  British  usage,  stro ;  277L  v.  t.  ; 
pret.  &  p.p.  strewed  (strood;  strod);  ]>.p.  strewn  (stroon; 
stron) ;  p.  pr.  <C*  vb.  n.  strew'ing.  [ME.  strewen ,  strawen , 
AS.  strewian,  streowian  ;  akin  to  OFries.  strewa,  OS.  strew- 
ian,  D.  strooijen ,  G.  slreuen,  OHG.  strewen ,  Icel.  stra ,  Sw. 
stro,  Dan.  slrbe,  Goth,  sfraujan,  L.  .stern ere,  stratum,  Gr. 
< TTpWVVVVai ,  oropvvvai ,  Skr.  stp.  Cf.  stratum,  straw, 
street.]  1.  To  scatter;  to  spread  by  scattering  ;  — used 
of  solids  separated  or  separable  into  parts  or  particles;  as, 
to  strew  seed  in  beds  ;  to  strew  flowers  over  a  grave. 

2.  To  cover  more  or  less  thickly  by  or  as  if  by  scattering 
something  over  or  on  ;  as,  they  strewed  the  ground  with 
leaves ;  also,  to  be  dispersed  over  as  if  scattered. 

Is  thine  alone  the  seed  that  strews  the  plain?  Pojje. 

3.  To  spread  abroad  ;  to  disseminate. 

She  may  strew  dangerous  conjectures.  Shak. 

Stri'a  (strl'd),  n. ;  pi.  stride  (-e).  [L.,  a  furrow,  channel, 

hollow.]  1.  A  minute  groove,  or  channel ;  a  threadlike 
line  or  narrow  band,  as  of  color,  esp.  when  one  of  a  series 
of  parallel  grooves  or  lines ;  a  striation  ;  as,  the  striae  pro¬ 
duced  on  a  rock  by  a  glacier  ;  the  striae  on  a  shell ;  the 
striae  of  the  light  in  a  vacuum  tube  ;  also,  a  narrow  structur¬ 
al  band  or  line  ;  as,  a  stria  of  nervous  matter  in  the  brain. 
2.  Arch.  A  fillet  between  flutes  of  columns,  pilasters, etc. 
Stri'ate  (strl'at)  )  a.  [L.  striatus ,  p.  p.  of  striare  to  fur- 
stri'at  ed  (-at-8d)  I  nisli  with  channels,  from  stria  a  chan¬ 
nel.]  Marked  with  parallel  stria* ;  showing  narrow  struc¬ 
tural  bands  or  lines  ;  as,  a  striated  crystal ;  striated  fiber. 


striated  discharge,  Elec.,  a  discharge  characterized  by  the 
appearance  of  stri;e,  or  alternate  light  and  dark  bands,  pro¬ 
duced  between  certain  limits  of  low  pressure.  —  s.  ipecac, 
Peruvian  ipecac.  —  s.  muscle.  Anal.  See  muscle,  1  b. 
Stri'ate  (stri'at),  v.  t.;  -at-ed  (-at-5d) ;  -at-ing  (-at-Tng). 
[See  striate,  a.]  To  mark  with  striae, 
stri-a'tion  (stri-a'shwu),  n.  1.  Fact  or  state  of  being  stri¬ 
ated  ;  also,  arrangement  of  strife. 

2.  One  of  a  series  of  parallel  stripes  or  lines ;  a  stria. 
Strick  (strtk),  n.  a  A  bunch  of  hackled  flax  prepared  for 
drawing  into  slivers,  b  Any  of  the  pieces  into  which  a  lap 
of  floss  silk  is  cut  up  after  the  first  carding  or  combing, 
strlck'en  (stnk'hi),  p.  p.  of  strike.  Specif.:  p.  a. 

1.  Smitten  ;  wounded  ;  as,  the  stricken  deer. 

2.  Worn  out ;  affected  by  disabilities  or  weaknesses. 

Abraham  wus  old  and  well  stricken  in  age.  Gen.  xxiv.  1. 
stricken  hour,  a  whole  hour,  as  marked  by  a  clock  striking, 
strlck'le  (strik'’l),  n.  [AS.  stricel ,  fr.  slrican.  See  strike.] 

1.  An  instrument  to  strike  grain.  See  strike,  v.  t.,  16  a- 

2.  An  instrument  for  whetting  scythes;  a  rifle;  also,  a 
straightedge  fed  with  an  abrasive  for  sharpening  knives 
arranged  helically  on  a  cylinder. 

3.  Founding.  A  template  consisting  of  a  board  or  plate 
with  a  beveled  edge  of  definite  contour,  used  to  sweep  or 
strike  up  a  mold,  core,  or  part  of  a  mold  iu  sand  or  (more 
usually)  loam  ;  a  former,  strike,  or  sweep.  The  strickle  w 
drawn  laterally  along  a  guideway,  or  rotated  with  a  verti¬ 
cal  spindle.  In  the  latter  case  it  is  more  commonly  called 
a  sweepboard  or  striking  board.  Cf.  loam  board. 

4.  Caip.  <1*  Masonry.  A  template  ;  a  pattern. 

5.  An  instrument  used  in  dressing  flax.  Dial.  Eng. 
Strlck'le,  v.  t.  To  smooth  or  form  with  a  strickle,  as  a 

loam  mold  in  founding. 

Strict  (strTkt),  a. ;  strict'er  (strlk'ter) ;  strictest.  [L. 
strictus,  p.  p.  of  stringere  to  draw  or  bind  tight,  to  strain. 
See  2d  strain  ;  cf.  strait,  a.]  1.  Drawn  close  ;  tight ;  as, 
a  strict  ligature  ;  also,  tense  ;  not  relaxed  ;  as,  a  strict  fiber. 

2.  Of  a  frost,  hard ;  severe.  Rare.  Stevenson. 

3.  Narrow;  constricted;  Zool., well-defined;  not  diffuse.  R. 

4.  Intimate ;  close  ;  as,  a  strict  relation.  Obs.  or  R. 

5.  Exact;  accurate;  precise;  undeviatiug ;  rigorously  nice; 
hence,  rigid  in  interpretation;  free  from  latitude;  as, to  keep 
strict  watch  or  strict  silence  ;  strict  construction  of  a  law. 

6.  Governed  or  governing  by  exact  rules ;  rigorous  ;  as, 

very  strict  iu  observing  the  Sabbath ;  stHct  discipline. 
“  Through  the  strict  senteries.”  Milton. 

7  Bot.  Of  upright,  erect  habit,  as  a  stem  or  plant ;  straight 
and  not  lax  or  drooping,  as  an  inflorescence. 

Syn.  — Rigid,  rigorous,  stringent,  scrupulous,  exact; 
harsh,  hard,  gloomy,  forbidding;  inflexible,  inexprable, 
relentless,  uncompromising  ;  strait-laced,  puritanical.  — 
Strict,  severe,  stern,  austere,  ascetic.  Strict  (opposed 
to  lax)  implies  rigorous  exactness,  esp.  as  regards  conform¬ 
ity  to  rules  or  standards ;  severe,  as  applied  to  persons, 
often  adds  the  implication  of  harshness  or  censoriousness ; 
as  applied  to  style,  it  suggests  restraint  or  simplicity  ;  as, 
”  I  will  call  him  to  .  .  .  strict  account  ”  (Shak.) ;  “  keeping 
strictest  watch”  (Milton)',  “Rules  as  strict  his  labored 
work  confine  ”  (Pope) ;  “  strict  and  literal  interpretation  ” 
(Sterne) ;  “  the  . . .  old  strictness  as  to  theaters,  dancing,  and 
such  things  ”  (J/.  Aimold) ;  a  severe  criticism,  punishment ; 
“  a  big  lighthouse  ...  a  sevei'e  parsonic  light,  which  re¬ 
proves  the  young  and  giddy  floaters,  and  stares  grimly 
out  upon  the  sea  ”  (Dickens) ;  “  a  severe,  uncompromising 
sense  of  duty  ”  (J.  A.  Symonds) ;  “  naked  and  severe  simplic¬ 
ity  ”  (Shelley)',  cf.  “tnat  pure  severity  of  perfect  liglit  ” 
( Tennyson).  Austere  implies  cold  and  formal,  though  some¬ 
times  lofty,  severity  ;  stern  suggests  a  severely  inflexible, 
sometimes  hard  or  forbidding,  aspect  or  nature  ;  as,  “  My 
common  conversation  I  do  acknowledge  austere,  my  behav¬ 
ior  full  of  rigor  ”  (Sir  T.  Browne) :  “  looks  as  austere  and 
unpropitious  as  those  of  a  Saracen’s  head  ”  (De  Oumcey) ; 
“  tne  nakedness  of  austere  truth  ”  (  Wordsworth) ;  “  the 
austere  dignity  and  simplicity  of  their  existence  ”  (  W.  Pa¬ 
ter)  ;  “one  of  the  sternest  of  those  iron  proconsuls  ” (Mac¬ 
aulay)  \  “  the  devilish  suggestions  of  his  senses,  which 
would  have  maddened  him,  if  he  had  relaxed  the  stern  wake¬ 
fulness  of  his  reason  for  a  single  moment”  ( Coleridge ); 
“  the  stern  old  stuff  of  Puritanism  ”  (Hawthorne)',  “  correct 
—  nay,  stern  —  in  his  taste”  (Boswell).  Ascetic  implies 
austere  abstinence  or  self-denial;  as,  “monastic  auster¬ 
ity,  or  .  .  .  ascetic  privations  ”  (Scott);  “  He  lias  something 
puritanical,  something  ascetic  in  his  appearance”  ( Hazlitl ); 
See  rigid,  scrupulous,  tense,  narrow,  hermit  ;  cf.  lax. 
strict  construction,  Law.  the  construction  of  a  writing  or 
instrument  according  to  its  literal  meaning.  —  strict  con¬ 
structionist,  Law,  one  who  favors  giving  a  strict  construc¬ 
tion  of  any  given  document  or  instrument ;  specif.,  one 
who  favors  a  strict  construction  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States.  —  s.  counterpoint.  Music.  See  counterpoint 
b  —  b.  foreclosure.  See  foreclosure.  —  s.  fugue.  Music.  See 
fugue.  —  b.  observance,  R.  C.  Ch.,  pbservance  of  the  rule  of 
a  religious  order  strictly ;  —  applied  esp.  [cap.]  to  such  ob¬ 
servance  among  the  Observantine  Franciscans  as  charac¬ 
terized  the  Recollects  and  some  other  congregations  (hence 
called  Friars  of  the  Strict  Obseivance).  See  Observantine  a, 
&  Recollect,  n.  —  s.  settlement,  Eng.  Law ,  a  settlement  in 
which  iu  general  there  is  a  limitation  of  lands  to  a  person 
for  life,  and  after  his  death  to  his  several  children  succes¬ 
sively  in  tail  with  trustees  to  preserve  contingent  remain¬ 
ders,  thus  entailing  the  estate  to  the  limit  permitted  by 
law  ;  —  contrasted  with  a  traders  settlement.  For  a  tech¬ 
nical  definition  of  a  strict  settlement  the  cases  (as  8  L.  J. 
ch.  55, 12  L.  J.  ch.  293)  and  text-books  must  be  consulted, 
the  matter  being  too  involved  for  exact  statement  here. 
Strict'ly,  adv.  In  a  strict  manner  ;  closely  ;  precisely  ;  rig¬ 
orously  ;  stringently;  without  latitude  ;  positively. 
Stric'ture  (striker),  n.  [L.  strictura  a  contraction,  fr. 
stringere,  slrictum,  to  draw  tight :  cf.  F.  stricture.  See 
strict.]  1.  In  Obs.  senses:  a  Strictness.  Shak.  b  A 
spark,  c  A  stroke;  trace;  sign. 

2  An  adverse  criticism  ;  critical  remark  ;  censure. 

[I  have]  given  myself  the  liberty  of  these  sti'ictia-es  by  way 
of  reflection  on  all  and  every  passage  Hammond. 

3.  A  binding  or  contraction;  specif.,  Med.,  a  localized 


stress  to  the  next.  R-  J.  Lloyd. 
8tre8s'lesB,  a.  See  -less. — 
stress'less-ness,  n. 
stress  sheet.  =  strain  sheet. 
stret  (str6t).  Obs.  or  Scot.  & 
dial.  Eng.  of  strait,  «.,  n.,  8f  r. 
stretcher  bond.  A  bond  with 
all  the  bricks  or  ashlars  laid  as 
stretchers  breaking  joint, 
stretch  modulus.  The  common 
modulus  of  elasticity;  Young’s 
modulus.  See  elasticity,  w.,  1. 
stretch'y  (strPch'Y),  a.  Colloq. 

1.  Apt  to  6tretch,  esp.  too  much 
or  too  easily,  as  a  material. 

2.  Inclined  to  stretch  one’s  self, 


as  when  just  awakened. 

strete  ^street.  [stretto.I 
I!  stret'ta  (strat'ta),  n.,  fern,  of  | 
streught.  •[*  straight. 
streume-  ^stream,  [strive. I 
streven.  Obs.  pret.  pi.  &  p.  p-  of  I 
strew'ment,  n.  Act  of  strewing; 
anything  strewn. Obs.  [strew.  I 
strewn  ( stroon ;  stron), p.p.  of | 
strey  (dial  stra).  Obs.  or  Scot. 
Sc  dial.  Eng.  var-  of  straw. 
streyne.  +  strain. 
streynthe.  +  strength. 
Btreyt.  +  strait,  street. 
strey  ves-  +  strays. 
stri,  strle.  u.  [OF.  estrie,  fr.  L. 


striga.]  A  crone  ;  a  hag.  Obs. 
stri'al  (strl'dl),  a.  Striate.  R. 
stri-a'tum  <  strY-a'tum),n.  [NL.] 
Short  for  corpus  striatum. 
stri'a^ture  (strl'd-ftlr),  n.  [L. 
striritura.)  Striation. 

8trich.  n.  [Cf.  L.  strix,  strigis, 
a  screech  owl.]  An  owl.  Obs. 
stricht.  STRAIGHT.  [STRICT.] 
strick  (strYk).  Scot.  var.  of  I 
strick.  Obs.  or  Scot.  &  dial. 
Eng  vnr.  of  strike. 
strick'ler  (strYk'ler),  n.  One 
that  strickles  ;  a  strickle, 
strick'n.  Stricken.  Ref.  Sp. 

||  stric'ti  Ju'ris  (strYk'tl  joo'- 


rYs  ;  243).  [L.]  Law.  Of  or  by 
strict  law.  See  strictum  jus 
and  formula,  6. 
stric'tion  (Rtrlk'slmnX  n.  [L. 
strictio.  See  stringent.]  A 
constricting;  constriction. 

||  stric-tis 'si-mi  iu'ris  (strYk- 
tYB'Y-ml  joo'rYs;  243).  [L.]  Of 
or  by  the  strictest  law;  with  the 
law  least  favorably  construed, 
stric'tive  (strYk^tYv),  «.  [L. 

stri  clivus.]  Gath  ered  or  cropped 
with  the  hand.  Obs.  [  .  | 

strict'land,  n.  An  isthmus.  | 
strict'ness,  n.  See -ness. 

||  stric'tum  Jus  or  iu*.  [L. 


food,  foot ;  out,  oil ;  chair  ;  go  ; 


sing,  igk ;  ^feen,  thin ;  nature,  verdure  (250) ;  K  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144) ;  boN  ;  yet ;  zli  —  z  in  azure. 
Full  explanations  of  Abbreviations,  (Signs,  etc.,  Immediately  precede  the  Vocabulary. 


Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Guide. 


STRICTURED 


2058 


STRIKE  PAN 


morbid  contraction  of  any  passage  of  the  body,  as  of  the 
esophagus  or  urethra  ;  also,  the  contracted  part ;  a  con¬ 
striction.  Cf.  ORGANIC  STRICTURE. 

Syn.  —  See  animadversion. 

stric'tured  (strlk'^yrd),  a.  Med.  Having  a  stricture. 
Stride  (strid),  v.  i.  ;  pret.  strode  (strod),  Obs.  strid  (strTd); 
p.  p.  strid'den  (strTd'Ti),  Obs.  strid  \p.pr.  &  vb.  n.  strid'- 
ing  (strid'Tng).  [AS.  stridan  to  stride,  perh.  also,  to  strive  ; 
peril,  akin  to  LG.  siriden ,  OFries.  strlda  to  strive,  D.  strij- 
den  to  strive,  to  contend,  G.  slreiien ,  OHG.  strxtan  ;  cf .  Icel. 
stiSr  strong,  stubborn,  severe  ;  orig.  uncert.  Cf.  strad¬ 
dle.]  1.  To  walk  with  long  steps,  esp.  in  a  measured  or 
pompous  maimer ;  also,  to  walk  or  run  with  long  and  meas¬ 
ured  steps,  as  a  man  or  horse  in  a  race. 

2.  To  stand  with  the  legs  wide  apart ;  to  straddle.  Now  R. 
Stride,  v.  t.  1.  To  pass  over  at  a  step ;  to  step  over.  “  A 
debtor  that  not  dares  to  stride  a  limit.”  Shak. 

2.  To  straddle  ;  to  bestride  ;  hence,  to  ride. 

I  mean  to  stride  your  steed.  Shak. 

Stride,  n.  Act  of  striding  ;  also,  a  long  step  or  the  distance 
measured  by  a  long  step  ;  as,  a  masculine  stride. 

Stri'dent  (stri'dent),  a.  [L.  stridens ,  - entis ,  p.  pr.  of  stri- 
dere  to  make  a  grating  or  creaking  noise.]  Harsh-sounding; 
grating  ;  shrill  ;  as,  a  strident  voice.  —  stri'dent-ly,  adv. 
fltri'dor  (stri'd<5r  ;  -d6r),  n.  [L.,  fr.  stridere  to  make  any 
harsh,  grating,  or  creaking  sound.]  A  harsh,  shrill,  or 
creaking  noise  ;  specif.,  Med.,  a  harsh  whistling  sound  dur¬ 
ing  respiration  in  cases  of  obstruction  of  the  air  passages. 
Stride-late  (strYd^u-lat),  v.  i.  ;  -lat'ed  (-lat'gd) ;  -latino 
(-lading).  [See  stridulous.]  To  make  a  shrill,  creaking 
noise  ;  specif. ,  Zool .,  to  make  a  creaking  or  musical  sound, 
usually  very  high-pitched,  such  as  is  made  by  the  males 
of  many  insects  and,  in  fewer  cases,  by  the  females.  Katy¬ 
dids  stridulate  by  scraping  a  filelike  structure  at  the  base 
of  one  fore  wing  with  the  edge  of  the  other.  In  crickets 
both  fore  win^s  have  a  filelike  area  on  the  lower  sur¬ 
face.  The  ordinary  grasshoppers  rub  the  fore  wings  with 
the  femurs  of  the  hind  legs,  or  with  the  edges  of  the  hind 
wings  as  they  fly.  The  sound-producing  organs  of  cicadas 
are  very  complex,  and  contain  vibrating  membranes. 

Strid  U-la'tion  (-la'sli«n),  n.  Act  or  sound  of  stridulating. 
Strid'u-la-tO-ry  (strYd^u-ld-to-rY),  a.  Stridulous;  able  to 
stridulate  ;  used  in,  or  adapted  for,  stridulation. 
strid'u  lous  (-  lus),  a.  [L.  stridulus.  See  strident.] 

1.  Making  a  shrill,  creaking  sound  ;  squeaky. 

The  Sarmatian  boor  driving  his  stridulous  eart.  Longfellow. 

2.  Med.  Pertaining  to,  or  affected  with,  stridor, 
stridulous  laryngitis,  Med.,  a  form  of  croup,  or  laryngitis,  in 
children,  associated  with  dyspnoea,  occurring  usually  at 
night,  and  marked  by  crowing  or  stridulous  breathing. 
—  strid'u lous  ly,  adv.  —  strid'u  lous  ness,  n. 

Strife  (strif),  n.  [OF.  e  sir  if.  See  strive.]  1.  Act  of  striv¬ 
ing  ;  earnest  endeavor.  Archaic.  Shak. 

2.  Exertion  or  contention  for  superiority  ;  contest  of  em¬ 
ulation,  either  intellectual  or  physical. 

3.  Altercation;  violent  contention  ;  conflict;  fight. 

Twenty  of  them  fought  in  this  black  strife.  Shak. 

4.  That  contended  against ;  occasion  of  contest.  Obs. 
Syn.  —  Contest,  struggle,  quarrel.  See  contention. 

Strlg'i-dcB  (stiTj'T-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.  See  Strix.]  Zool. 
a  A  family  including  all  the  owls,  b  In  restricted  senses  : 
(1)  A  family  consisting  of  the  barn  owls.  Aluconidae  is  a 
synonym.  (2)  =  Bubonid.«. 

Strlg'il  (strTj'Tl),  n.  [L.  sh'igilis ,  fr.  stringere  to  graze, 
scrape.]  1.  a  Or.  &  Rom.  Antiq.  An  instrument  of  metal, 
ivory,  etc.,  used  for  scraping  the  skin,  as  at  the  bath,  b 
A  flesh  brush  or  similar  device.  Obs. 

2.  One  of  a  group  of  undulating  or  slightly  curved  verti¬ 
cal  channels,  reedings,  orflutings,  often  carved  on  flat  sur¬ 
faces  as  ornament,  esp.  in  Roman  architecture. 
Strigi-la'tion  (-Y-la'slmu),  n.  [See  strigil.]  Vigorous 
brushing  or  scraping,  esp.  of  the  skin  as  by  a  strigil. 
Btrlg'i-lis  (strYj'Y-lYs),  n.  ;  pi.  -les  (-lez).  [L.,  strigil.] 

Zool.  A  comblike  organ  on  the  first  tarsal  joint  of  a  fore 
leg  of  a  bee,  used  for  cleaning  the  antennie. 
strlg'il-lose  (-los),  a.  [Cf.  strigil,  strigose.]  Bot. 
Finely  strigose. 

strl'gose  (stri'gos  ;  strT-gos' ;  see  -ose),  a.  [Cf.  F.  stri- 
gueuz,  and  L.  strigosus  lean,  lank,  E.  strigate,  strigil.] 

1.  Bot.  Set  with  stiff  bristles,  or  strigse,  as  a  leaf  ;  hispid. 

2.  Zool.  Covered  with  strigae  ;  marked  with  fine,  closely 
set  grooves. 

Strike  (strik),  v.t.  :  pret.  struck  (struk)  ;  p.p  struck,  .or, 
Chiefly  Poet,  or  Rhet.,  strick'en  (strYk'’n),  Obs.  strook 
(strook),  struck'en  (struk'’n)  ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  strik'ing 
(strlk'Tng).  [ME.  slriken  to  strike,  stroke,  proceed,  flow, 
AS.  strican  to  go,  proceed ;  akin  to  D.  strijken  to  rub, 
stroke,  strike,  to  move,  go,  G.  streichen ,  OHG.  stnhhan,  L. 
stringere  to  touch  lightly,  to  graze,  to  strip  off  (but  peril, 
not  to  L.  stringere  in  the  sense  to  draw  tight),  striga  a 
row,  a  furrow.  Cf.  streak,  n.,  stroke.]  1.  To  touch  or  hit 
with  some  force,  either  with  the  hand  or  an  instrument ; 
to  smite  ;  to  give  a  blow  to  ;  as,  to  strike  one  with  a  whip. 

2.  To  strike  against ;  to  come  in  collision  with  ;  as,  the  ship 
struck  a  reef  ;  he  was  struck  by  lightning. 

3.  To  give  or  inflict,  as  a  blow. 

Who  would  be  free,  themselves  must  strike  the  blow.  Byron. 

4.  To  impel  or  dash,  as  with  a  blow  ;  to  dash  ;  cast ;  as, 
to  strike  one’s  head  on  a  stone ;  also,  to  smear  ;  daub. 

They  shall  take  of  the  blood,  and  strike  it  on  the  two  side- 
posts.  Ex.  xii.  7. 

6-  To  stroke  ;  as,  to  strike  one’s  hair  ;  also,  to  move,  as  the 
hand,  lightly  in  or  as  in  stroking.  Obs. 

0.  To  afflict ;  assail  ;  attack  ;  punish,  as  if  with  blows. 

Now  the  red  pestilence  strike  all  trades  in  Rome  !  Shak. 

7-  To  cause  or  produce  by  a  stroke  or  blow  ;  as,  to  strikes. 


light ;  hence,  to  produce  or  effect  suddenly  and  with  or  as 
if  with  force  ;  as,  to  strike  terror  to  one’s  heart. 

Waving  wide  her  myrtle  wand, 

She  strikes  a  universal  peace  through  sea  and  land.  Milton. 

8.  To  cause  to  ignite  by  striking,  rubbing,  or  the  like;  as, 
to  strike  a  match. 

9.  To  impress  with  a  die  or  dies,  punch,  or  the  like,  as  a 
coin  or  medal,  a  type,  etc.  ;  to  mint ;  coin. 

10.  To  thrust  in  ;  to  cause  to  enter  or  penetrate  ;  to  set  in 
the  earth  ;  as,  a  tree  strikes  its  roots  deep. 

11.  To  make  a  sudden  impression  upon,  as  by  a  blow  ;  to 
affect  sensibly  with  some  strong  emotion  ;  as,  to  strike  the 
mind  with  surprise ;  to  strike  one  with  wonder,  alarm, 
dread,  or  horror.  Also,  of  a  thought,  idea,  etc.,  to  occur  to ; 
to  impress ;  as,  it  never  struck  me  before  that  he  was  old. 

12 .  To  affect  in  some  particular  manner  by  a  blow,  or  some¬ 
thing  acting  in  a  manner  suggestive  of  that  of  a  blow  ;  as, 
he  was  struck  dead  by  fright ;  to  strike  one  blind. 

13.  To  cause  to  sound,  esp.  by  strokes;  to  indicate  by  sound¬ 
ing  ;  as,  to  strike  up  a  march  ;  the  clock  strikes  two. 

14.  To  hit  upon,  or  come  or  light  upon,  esp.  suddenl}'  ;  to 
meet  with ;  find  ;  as,  my  eye  struck  a  strange  word  ;  they 
soon  struck  the  trail.  Cf.  to  strike  oil.  Chiefly  Colloq. 

15.  To  fight  or  wage  (battle).  Obs. 

16.  a  To  level,  as  a  measure  of  grain,  salt,  or  the  like,  by 
scraping  off  with  a  straight  instrument  what  is  above  the 
level  of  the  top.  b  To  strickle,  as  a  mold  in  founding  ;  — 
often  with  out  or  up.  c  Leather  Manvf.  To  scrape  and 
rub  (skins,  pelts,  etc.)  smooth  with  a  blunt  knife  ;  —  some¬ 
times  with  out.  d  Wood  Working.  To  form  (moldings)  by 
planing,  e  Electroplating .  To  form  the  first  perceptible 
uniform  deposit  of  metal  upon  (an  article  in  the  bath). 

17.  Masonry.  To  dress  and  smooth,  or  shape,  as  with  a 
trowel  (a  mortar  joint  between  bricks  or  stones).  Such  a 
joint  is  called  a  stt'uck  joint. 

18.  To  balance  (a  book  of  accounts)  ;  also,  to  make  to  fit, 
as  the  halves  of  a  notched  tally ;  hence,  to  unite,  as  in  in¬ 
terest  or  affection.  Obs. 

19  To  make  and  ratify ;  as,  to  strike  a  bargain, 
flglf  Perh.  in  imitation  of  the  L .fredus  ferire,  to  strike  a 
compact,  so  called  because  an  animal  was  struck  and  killed 
as  a  sacrifice  on  such  occasions. 

20.  To  lower  ;  to  let  or  take  down  or  apart  ;  as,  to  strike 
sail ;  to  strike  a  flag,  as  in  token  of  surrender. 

21.  Arch,  &  Engin.  To  lower  gradually  and  finally  to  re¬ 
move  (an  arch  or  vault  centering)  so  as  to  permit  the  arch 
or  vault  to  reach  safely  its  final  state  of  equilibrium. 

22.  To  remove,  efface,  cancel,  or  the  like,  with  or  as  with 
a  stroke  of  the  pen  ;  —  usually  with  from ,  off,  or  out. 

23.  To  assume  (a  posture,  an  attitude,  or  the  like) ;  to  fall 
into  or  take  up,  as  a  gait,  one’s  stride,  or  the  like. 

24.  To  take,  as  money,  forcibly  or  fraudulently.  Old  Slang. 

25.  To  borrow  of ;  to  make  an  urgent  demand  or  request 

of ;  as,  he  stt'uck  a  friend  for  five  dollars  or  a  job.  Slang. 
26  To  lade  into  a  cooler,  as  a  liquor.  B.  Edwards. 

27-  To  tap,  as  a  cask.  Obs.  or  R.  Shak. 

28.  Toadvance; — only  in  p.  p.  “  Struck  in  years.  ”  Shak. 

29.  To  harpoon  or  shoot  (a  whale)  with  a  bomb ;  also,  An¬ 
gling,  to  hook  (a  fish). 

30.  To  mark  out  (a  line)  as  writh  the  compasses  or  by 
twanging  a  stretched  chalked  string  on  a  surface. 

31.  Bookbinding.  To  cause  (a  hot  tool)  to  make  an  im¬ 
pression  in  tooling.  See  tool,  v.  t. 

Syn.  —  Strike,  hit.  smite.  Strike  is  the  general  term:  hit, 
in  the  sense  of  strike,  is  rather  more  familiar,  and  colloq., 
but  it  has  also  special  senses  (as  in  “  hit  the  mark  ”) ;  smite 
is  now  chiefly  elevated  or  poetical.  See  blow. 
strike  me  luck  or  lucky,  an  interjection  used  in  making  a  bar¬ 
gain,  an  agreement,  or  the  like.  Now  Only  Vulgar,  Chiefly 
Eng.  —  to  s.  a  balance,  to  find  out  the  difference  between  the 
debit  and  credit  sides  of  an  account.—  to  s.  a  docket,  Bank¬ 
ruptcy  Practice,  to  enter  a  creditor’s  affidavit  and  bond. 
Eng.  —  to  a.  a-hull,  or  a  hull,  Naut.,  to  lie  a-hull.  Obs.  or  R. 

—  to  a.  a  jury,  Law,  to  select  a  struck  jury.  —  to  a.  a  lead 
(led),  a  Mining.  To  find  a  vein  of  ore.  b  Fig.  :  To  find  a 
way  to  fortune  or  success,  esp.  financial.  Colloq.  —  to  s.  an 
arc,  Elec.,  to  cause  an  arc  to  form,  as  between  the  carbon 
electrodes  of  an  arc  lamp,  by  moving  the  electrodes  apart 
a  suitable  distance  after  bringing  them  into  electrical  con¬ 
tact.  —  to  a.  below,  Naut.,  to  lowrer  into  a  vessel’s  hold,  or 
below,  by  a  tackle.  —  to  s.  camp,  to  take  down  the  tents  or 
huts  of  a  camp.  Cf.  strike,  v.  20.  -  to  b.  dumb,  to  con¬ 
found  ;  to  astonish;  to  render  silent  by  astonishment ;  or, 
it  may  be,  to  deprive  of  the  power  of  speech.—  to  s.  from,  to 

[separate  or  remove  from,  with,  or  as  with,  a  blow  ;  as,  the 
shackles  were  struck  from  him.  —  to  s.  hands,  to  clasp  hands; 
hence,  to  make  a  contract,  compact,  or  the  like ;  some¬ 
times,  to  unite  in  interest  ;  agree  to  act  in  concert.  —  to  s. 
it  rich,  to  find  a  rich  vein  or  deposit  of  ore  ;  hence,  to  meet 
with  any  great  financial  good  fortune.  —  to  a.  off.  a  To 
erase  from  a  list  or  the  like;  to  deduct,  as  from  an  ac¬ 
count  ;  as,  to  strike  ofl'  the  interest  of  a  debt,  b  Print.  To 
impress  ;  to  print ;  as,  to  strike  ofl'  a  thousand  copies  of  a 
book,  c  To  separate  by  a  blow'  or  a  sudden  action  ;  as,  to 
strike  ofl' a  man’s  head  ;  to  strike  ofl'  what  is  superfluous, 
d  To  improvise  ;  as,  to  strike  off  ah  epigram.  —  to  a.  oil,  to 
find  petroleum  when  boring  for  it ;  hence,  fig.,  to  make  a 
lucky  hit  financially.  Slang,  U.  S.~  to  s.  on.  Mach.,  to 
put  into  gear,  as  a  machine.  —  to  s.  out.  a  To  produce  by 
collision;  to  force  out;  as,  to  strike  out  sparks  with  steel, 
b  To  blot  out ;  to  efface ;  to  erase.  “  To  methodize  is  as 
necessary  as  to  strike  out."  Pope,  c  To  form  by  a  quick 
effort ;  to  devise  ;  to  invent ;  to  contrive  ;  as,  to  strike  out 
a  new  plan  of  finance,  d  Baseball.  To  cause  to  strike  out ; 

—  said  of  the  pitcher.  See  to  strike  out  c,  under  strike,  v.  i. 
e  Sugar  Manuf.  To  run  out  into  a  pan,  as  massecuite  to 
crystallize,  f  To  stretch  (sole  leather)  by  working  with  a 
tool  or  rolling.  —  to  s.  root,  to  send  forth  roots ;  to  become 
fixed  in  the  earth,  etc.,  by  a  root ;  hence,  to  become  fixed, 
or  established,  as  an  opinion. —  to  s.  sail,  to  lower  the  sails 


of  a  vessel  suddenly,  as,  formerly,  in  saluting,  or  in  sudden 
gusts  ;  hence,  to  acknowledge  inferiority  ;  to  abate  preten¬ 
sion.  Archaic.  —  to  strike  the  flag,  to  haul  it  down,  in  token 
of  salute,  or,  in  an  engagement,  of  surrender.—  to  8.  twelve, 
to  reach  one’s  highest  mark;  to  act  up  to  one’s  highest 
capacity  ;  also,  to  score  a  brilliant  success. 

We  are  all  poor,  weak,  fallible  things.  Which  of  us  can  hope 
to  a trike  twelve  every  time  ?  »  Q.  W.  ( 

—  to  a.  up.  a  To  begin  to  sing  or  play  ;  as,  to  strike  up  a 
tune,  b  To  raise  or  emboss  (sheet  metal,  etc.),  in  making 
dishes,  pans,  etc.,  as  by  blows  or  pressure  in  a  die.  c  To 
form,  or  enter  upon,  suddenly,  as  a  friendship.  —  to  a.  work, 
to  quit  work  ;  esp.,  to  go  on  a  strike. 

Strike  (strik),  v.  i.  1.  Togo;  advance;  proceed;  to  take 
a  course  ;  as,  to  strike  into  the  fields. 

2.  To  pass  quickly  or  sharply  ;  to  dart ;  penetrate. 

Till  a  dart  strike  through  his  liver.  Prov.  vii.  23. 

3.  To  strike,  or  come  upon,  something  suddenly  ;  as,  he 
struck  on  a  happy  thought.  Chiefly  Colloq. 

4.  Naut.  To  run  aground,  as  on  a  rock  or  bank;  to  strand. 
5-  To  touch  ;  impinge  ;  glance.  Now  Rare. 

6.  To  deliver  a  stroke  or  thrust  ;  to  give  a  blow;  hence, 
to  deal  blows  ;  to  fight ;  as,  to  strike  for  one’s  country. 

7.  To  make  an  attack  ;  to  aim  a  blow. 

8.  To  hit;  collide;  dash;  clash;  as,  a  hammer  strikes 
against  the  bell  of  a  clock. 

9  To  sound,  as  a  clock,  by  percussion,  or  as  if  w  ith  blows. 

10.  To  lower  a  flag,  or  colors,  in  token  of  respect,  or  to 
signify  a  surrender  of  a  ship  to  an*enemy. 

11.  To  quit  work  in  order  to  obtain,  or  resist,  a  cliauge  in 
conditions  of  employment.  See  strike,  n.,  14. 

12.  To  steal,  esp.  money.  Old  Slang ,  Eng. 

13.  To  become  fixed  to  something  ;  —  said  of  oyster  spat. 

14.  Hort.  To  take  root  ,  —  said  esp.  of  cuttings  of  plants. 

15.  Formerly,  in  the  United  States  army,  to  act  as  a 
striker  (in  sense  1  e).  Rare.  Colloq. 

16.  Rowing.  To  stroke.  Now  Rare. 

to  strike  at,  to  aim  a  blow  at ;  to  attack.  —  to  a.  back,  a  To 
return  a  blcnv  or  blows.  b  =  back-fire,  v.  i.,  2.  —  to  a.  for, 
to  start  suddenly  on  a  course  for ;  to  make  for  hastily. 
Colloq.  —  to  8.  home,  to  give  a  blow  which  reaches  its  ob¬ 
ject  ;  to  strike  with  effect ;  as,  the  realization  of  his  peril 
struck  home. —  to  a.  in.  a  To  enter  or  begin  suddenly,  b 
To  disappear  from  the  surface,  w  ith  internal  effects,  as  an 
eruptive  disease,  c  To  interpose  ;  interrupt ;  as,  to  strike 
in  with  a  comment,  d  To  join  in  something  begun,  e  To 
make  a  sudden  or  energetic  move  or  effort ;  —  usually 
with  for;  as,  to  strike  in  for  some  benefit.  Obs.  or  R.  — 
to  b.  into,  a  To  turn,  or  go.  suddenly  into  ;  as,  to  strike  into 
a  bypath,  b  To  enter  suddenly  upon  ;  to  break  into;  as, 
to  strike  into  a  laugh  ;  to  strike  into  reputation.  —  to  a.  In 
with,  to  conform  to  ;  to  suit  itself  or  one’s  self  to ;  to  side 
with ;  to  join  with.  South.  —  to  a.  out.  a  To  start  sud¬ 
denly  ;  as,  to  strike  out  for  home  ;  to  make  a  sudden  move 
or  excursion  ;  as,  to  strike  out  into  a  new  course  of  life,  b 
To  strike,  esp.  with  the  fist  and  straight  from  the  shoulder. 
C  Baseball.  To  be  put  out  for  not  hitting  the  ball  fairly  in 
three  opportunities  during  one’s  turn  at  the  bat.  See  strike, 
n.,  18.  —  to  a.  up.  a  To  commence  to  play,  sound,  or  sing. 
“Whilst  any  .  .  .  drum  struck  up."  Shak.  b  To  meet  or 
become  acquainted  ;  to  fall  in  (with).  Colloq. 
strike  (strik),  n.  1.  Act  of  striking. 

2.  A  strickle  for  leveling,  as  a  measure  of  grain,  salt,  etc., 
or  for  striking  up  a  mold  in  founding ;  also,  a  broad  smooth 
stick  for  removing  superfluous  clay  in  molding  bricks, etc. 

3.  A  dry  measure,  varying  locally  from  tw'o  pecks  to  four 
bushels.  Obs.  or  Scot.  &  Dial.  Eng. 

4.  Fullness  of  measure  ;  hence,  excellence  of  quality. 

Three  hogsheads  of  ale  of  the  first  strike.  Scott. 

5.  Sugar  Manuf.  a  The  contents  or  product  (of  sugar  or 
sirup)  in  or  from  one  pan  for  a  single  operation,  as  of  boil¬ 
ing  or  crystallization  ;  as,  to  boil  a  strike,  b  The  opera¬ 
tion  or  act  of  emptying  the  striking  teache  (the  last  of  a  se¬ 
ries  of,  usually,  from  three  to  five  teaches)  into  the  coolers. 

6.  Geol.  The  horizontal  direction  of  the  outcropping  edges 
of  tilted  rocks,  or  the  direction  of  a  horizontal  line  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  drawn  on  the  upper  edge  of  a  tilted  stratum. 
It  is  at  right  angles  to  the  dip. 

7.  An  iron  pale  or  standard  in  a  gate  or  fence.  Obs. 

8  Iron  Working.  A  puddler’s  rabble. 

9.  Type  Founding,  etc.  The  copper  plate  with  the  impres¬ 
sion  made  by  driving  the  punch  into  it,  used,  after  being 
trimmed  up  (justified),  as  a  matrix  for  the  face  of  type. 

10.  A  striking  mechanism,  as  for  a  clock. 

11.  Locks.  —  keeper,  3  b. 

12.  =  strick,  n.,  a.  Now  Chiefly  Dial. 

13.  Coining.  The  quantity  or  number  of  coins  or  the  like 
struck  at  one  time. 

14.  Act  of  quitting  work ;  specif.,  such  an  act  done  by 
mutual  understanding  by  a  body  of  workmen  as  a  means  of 
enforcing  compliance  writh  demands  made  on  their  em¬ 
ployer  ;  a  stopping  of  work  by  workmen  in  order  to  obtain  or 
resist  a  change  in  conditions  of  employment.  Cf .  lockout. 

15.  Act  of  obtaining  or  attempting  to  obtain  money  by 
importunity  or  any  form  of  blackmail  or  threat,  esp.  by 
introducing  in  a  legislature  a  bill  (strike  bill)  which  would 
be  harmful  to  a  person  or  corporation  if  enacted  into  law, 
in  order  to  obtain  a  bribe  for  withdrawing  it. 

16.  A  sudden  finding  of  rich  ore  in  mining;  hence,  any 
sudden  success  or  good  fortune,  esp.  financial. 

17.  Bowling,  U.  S.  Act  of  leveling  all  the  pins  with  the 
first  bowl ;  also,  the  score  thus  made.  Sometimes  called 
double  spare.  See  tenpins. 

18.  Baseball.  Any  actual  or  constructive  striking  at  the 
pitched  ball,  three  of  which,  if  the  ball  is  not  hit  fairly, 
cause  the  batter  to  be  put  out ;  hence,  any  of  various  acts 
or  events  which  are  ruled  as  equivalent  to  it,  as  failing  to 
strike  at  a  ball  so  pitched  that  the  batter  should  have  struck 
at  it.  Cf.  1st  ball,  5. 


Strict  law  ;  the  law  by  its  letter 
without  considering  equities 
strid  <  strid).  f  stride. 
strid 'die  (strTd'’l),n.  Sf  v.  [For 
the  v.,  freq.  of  stride.  Cf. 
straddle.]  Stride  ;  straddle 
Obs.  or  Scot.  If  Dial.  Eng. 
atride'leg'  (strld'lgg7),  stride'- 
lega  (-lSgz'b  adv.  Astride. 
Scot.  8r  Dial.  Eng.  [strides.  I 
atrid'er  (strTd'Pr),  n.  One  that  | 
stri'dha'na  (stre'di5n''a  ;  147),  n. 
Also  atri'dhan  (stre'diln),  stri'- 
dhanum  (-dQn'tim).  [Skr.  stri- 
dhana ;  stri  woman  -f  dhana 
property.]  Hindu  Law.  Any 
property  belonging  to  a  woman, 
esp.  that  absolutely  at  her  dis¬ 
posal  and  goingtoherheirs  upon 


her  death  intestate. 

strid'ing  com  pass  (striding). 

A  compass  on  a  theodolite  tor 

orientation.  [Stridulating.  I 

atrid'n-lant  (strTd^tt-ltfnt),  a.| 

strid'u-la  tor  (-la'ter),*!.  [NL.] 

One  that  stridulates. 

strie,  v.  t.  [AS.  stregan.]  To 

strew  ;  to  scatter.  Obs. 

atrie.  d*  stri. 

atriem.  d*  stream. 

atrier.  d*  stroyer. 

strife'ful,  a.  See  -ful. 

strig  ( strTg),  n.  a  The  footstalk 

of  a  leaf  or  flower.  Rare,  b  The 

rachis  of  a  hop  strobile.  Dial. 

Eng  —  r.  t.  To  remove  the  stalk 

from.  Dial.  Eng. 

otri'ga  (strT'gd),  n.  ;  pi.  stri- 


g.e  (-je).  [L.,  swath,  furrow. J 

1.  A  striation. 

2.  Bot.  A  pointed,  appressed, 
rigid,  hairlike  scale  or  bristle. 

3.  Arch.  A  flute  in  a  column, 
stri'gate  (stri'g&t),  a.  Having 
strig®. 

Stri'ges  (strl'jez),  n.  pi.  [NL., 
pi.  of  L.  strix.  See  Strix.]  Zool 
A  suborder  (of  Raptores,  or, 
now  usually,  of  Coraciiformes) 
consisting  of  all  the  owls, 
atright.  +  strait,  v. 
stright  {dial,  strlt).  Obs.  or  dial. 
Eng.  var.  of  straight. 

Strig' i-for'mes(strTj/T-f5r'mez), 
7i.  J)l.  [NL.  See  Strip,  ks  ; 
-form.]  Zool.  An  order  consist¬ 
ing  of  all  the  owls. 


strig'i-late  ( strlj'T-iat),  a.  Hav¬ 
ing  a  strigilis.  [or  curry.  Obs.  I 
strig'i-late i-lat), /■  t.  Tocomb| 
atrig'i-loae  (-los).Var.  of  stkig- 
illosk. 

strig'i-lous  (-1ms),  a.  Strigillose. 
Stri-gi'n®  (strT-jT'ne),  n.  pi 
[NL. J  Zool  A  subfamily  of 
Strigid®  (in  a  broad  sense)  con¬ 
sisting  of  the  barn  owls,  equiv 
to  Aluconid®  and  Strigid®  b  ( 1). 
stri'gine  (stri' jin;  jin  ;  183),  a. 
[See  Stkhjes.]  Owl-like  ;  per¬ 
taining  to  the  Strigid®. 
8trig'ment  (strlg'm^nt),  72.  [L. 
strigmentum .]  Scraping  ;  that 
which  is  scraped  off.  Obs. 
stri'gouB  (etrl'gfia),  a.  Bot. 
Strigose.  Rare. 


strig'u-lose  (s  t  r  Yg'fl-l  oa),  a. 
Bot.  Strigillose 

strik.  d*  streck;  streek,  to 
stretch.  [of  stirk.  j 

strik  ( strTk ).  Obs.  or  Scot.  var.  | 
strike,  d*  streak, 
strike  (dial,  strik.)  Obs.  or  Scot. 
Ik  dial  Eng.  var.  of  streek. 
strike '-a-light',  72.  A  piece  of 
flint,  or  a  device  including  one, 
to  be  struck  by  6teel  or  pyrites 
to  obtain  sparks, 
strike  bill.  See  strike,  72.,  15. 
strike  block.  Carp.  A  plane 
shorter  than  a  jointer,  used  for 
fitting  a  short  joint, 
strike  boat.  =  driveboat. 
strike  breaker.  A  workman 
who  takes  the  place  of  a  striker. 


strike  fault.  Geol.  See  fault,  8. 
strike  figure.  Cryst.  =  percus¬ 
sion  FIGURE. 

strike  joint.  Geol.  A  joint 
whose  direction  is  the  same  as 
that  of  the  strike, 
strike  knife.  Bricklaying  A 
long,  broad,  beveled  straigb* 
edge  with  handles  on  one  aicu 
strike  measure.  =  struck 

MEASURE. 

strike'-or-si'lent,  n.  A  device 
for  putting  the  striking  mech¬ 
anism  of  a  clock  in  or  out  of 
gear.  Cant. 

strike'-out',  72.  Baseball.  Act 
or  fact  of  striking  out  a  batter, 
strike  pan.  Sugar  Manuf.  A 
cylindrical  vacuum  pan  with 


ale,  senate,  efire,  ftm,  riccount,  arm,  ask,  sofa  ;  eve,  event,  end,  recent,  maker;  ice,  ill;  old,  Sbey,  orb,  ddd,  s8ft,  connect ;  use,  unite,  urn,  up,  circus,  menii; 

U  Foreign  Word.  d*  Obsolete  Variant  of.  +  combined  with.  =  equals. 
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Strik'er  (strik-er),  n.  1.  One  that  strikes,  in  any  sense  ; 
specif. :  a  A  blacksmith’s  helper  ;  the  hammerman  who 
uses  the  sledge  in  forging ;  hence,  an  assistant,  in  any  of 
various  occupations,  b  A  harpooner  ;  rarely,  a  harpoon. 
C  A  workman  who  is  on  a  strike.  &  One  who,  esp.  in  poli¬ 
tics,  attempts  a  strike.  See  strike,  n.,  15.  Colloq.  or  Cant , 
U.  S.  6  In  the  United  States  army,  formerly,  an  enlisted 
man  detailed  as  an  officer’s  servant.  Such  employment 
of  an  enlisted  man  was  forbidden  by  act  of  Congress  of 
July  15,  1870.  1  (1)  In  breech-loading  firearms  using  a 
metallic  cartridge,  that  part  of  the  mechanism  which  im¬ 
mediately  delivers  the  blow  to  the  primer.  (2)  In  certain 
torpedoes,  a  small  plunger  intermediary  between  the  firing 
pin  and  the  primer  which  ignites  the  torpedo  charge,  g  A 
reciprocating  projecting  piece  in  a  loom  used  to  actuate  a 
finger  periodically  to  deliver  the  pick,  h  Masonry.  A  spe¬ 
cial  tool  used  in  striking  a  joint,  i  Mach.  A  device  for 
putting  a  machine  or  part  in  gear  with  a  driving  mechanism. 

J  Brickmaking.  A  workman  who  dresses  off  the  clay  bricks 
with  a  strike  in  molding. 

2.  Locks.  =  keeper,  3  b. 

3.  A  wencher  ;  a  lewd  or  dissolute  man.  Obs. 

4.  Fisheries.  The  man  who  manages  a  driveboat. 

Striking  (striking),  p.pr.  dc  vb.  n.  of  strike.  Hence: 

а.  That  strikes.  Specif.,  fig.  :  1.  Attracting  attention 

through  conspicuous  qualities  ;  very  noticeable  ;  remarka¬ 
ble  ;  surprising  ;  as,  a  striking  image  ;  a  striking  likeness. 
“  A  striking  fact.”  De  Quincey. 

2.  Mach.  Designating,  or  pert,  to,  a  device  for  striking 
on,  or  putting  in  gear,  a  machine  or  part  of  a  machine, 
striking  angle.  Ballistics ,  the  angle  between  the  horizontal 
and  the  direction  of  the  projectile’s  flight  at  the  moment  of 
striking. —  a.  board.  Founding.  See  strickle,  n..3.  —  s.  dis¬ 
tance,  the  distance  through  which  an  object  can  be  reached 
by  striking  ;  the  distance  at  which  a  force  is  effective  when 
directed  to  a  particular  object. —  8.  pin.  Leather  Manuf. 
=  pin,  7.—  s.  plate,  a  Locks.  =  keeper,  3  b-  b  A  part 
of  the  centering  of  an  arch,  which  is  driven  back  to  loosen 
the  centering  in  striking  it.  —  s.  reed.  Music.  See  reed,  n., 
5  a.  —  a.  solution,  Electrometal. ,  a  weak  solution  of  silver  cy¬ 
anide  with  a  large  proportion  of  potassium  cyanide,  used 
in  silver  plating.  —  s.  stile,  the  stile  of  a  door  containing 
the  lock.  —  s.  teache.  Sugar  Manuf.  See  strike.  n.,  5. 

—  striking  ly,  adv.  —  striking  ness,  n. 

String  (string),  n.  [ME.  string ,  streng,  AS.  siren g  ;  akin 
to  D.  streng ,  G.  strong ,  Icel.  strengr ,  Sw.  strong ,  Dan. 
strseng  ;  prob.  fr.  the  adj.,  E  strong  (see  strong)  ;  or  perh. 
orig.  meaning,  twisted,  and  akin  to  E.  strangle .]  1.  A 

small  cord  or  slender  strip  of  leather,  or  the  like,  used 
esp.  for  binding,  fastening,  or  tying  things  ;  a  cord  larger 
than  a  thread  and  smaller  than  a  rope  ;  as,  a  shoe  string. 

2.  A  thread  or  cord  strung  with  a  number  of  objects  or 
parts  in  close  and  orderly  succession  ;  hence,  a  line  or 
series  of  things  arranged  on  or  as  if  on  a  thread  ;  a 
succession  ;  chain  ;  as,  a  string  of  shells  or  beads  ;  a  string 
of  arguments.  Also,  the  horses  collectively  which  belong 
to  one  stable  or  owner  ;  a  stud  (so  called  because  often 
driven  or  led  in  single  file  for  exercise). 

3.  A  strip,  as  of  leather,  securing  the  covers  of  a  book. 

4.  The  cord  of  a  musical  instrument,  commonly  of  gut  or 
wire,  as  of  a  piano,  harp,  or  violin  ;  specif.:  pi.,  stringed  in¬ 
struments,  esp.  of  an  orchestra  (which  see).  The  number 
of  transverse  vibrations  per  second  of  a  stretched  string, 
such  as  are  produced  by  drawing  a  violin  bow'  across  it  or 
by  striking  it  with  a  piano  hammer,  is  inversely  as  the 
length  or  the  diameter  of  the  string,  directly  as  the  square 
root  of  the  tension,  and  inversely  as  the  square  root  of  the 
density  of  the  material  of  the  string,  and  hence  inversely 
as  the  square  root  of  the  mass  of  the  string  per  unit 
length.  The  greater  the  number  of  vibrations  per  second, 
the  higher  is  the  note  produced. 

5-  The  line  or  cord  of  a  bow.  Ps.  xi.  2. 

б.  A  fiber,  as  of  a  plant ;  a  little  fibrous  root. 

Duckweed  putteth  forth  a  little  string  into  the  water,  from 

the  bottom.  Bacon. 

7.  A  nerve  or  tendon  of  an  animal  body.  Obs.  Mark  vii.  35. 
8  Mining.  A  small,  stringlike  vein  ;  a  stringer. 

9.  The  tough  fibrous  substance  that  unites  the  valves  of 
the  pod  in  beans  and  their  allies. 

10.  Shipbuilding.  An  inside  range  of  ceiling  planks,  cor¬ 
responding  to  the  sheer  strake  and  bolted  to  it. 

11.  a  Arch.  Short  for  stringcourse,  stringpiece.  Specif.: 
b  One  of  the  inclined  sides  of  a  stair  supporting  the  treads 
and  risers.  Hence,  a  similar  member,  whether  a  support 
or  not.  See  close  string,  open  string,  etc. 

12.  Woolen  Manuf.  A  length  of  ten  feet. 

13 .  a  In  various  indoor  games,  a  score  or  tally,  sometimes, 
as  in  American  billiard  games,  marked  by  buttons  threaded 
on  a  string  or  wire,  b  In  various  games,  competitions, 
etc.,  a  certain  number  of  turns  at  play,  of  rounds,  etc. 

14.  Billiards  <Sc  Pool,  a  The  line  from  behind  and  over 
which  the  cue  ball  must  be  played  after  being  out  of  play 
as  by  being  pocketed  or  knocked  off  the  table;  — called 
also  string  line,  b  Act  of  stringing  for  break. 

15.  Printers'  Cant,  a  The  proofs  of  matter  set  by  one 
compositor  arranged  consecutively  to  facilitate  measure¬ 
ment  of  his  work,  b  In  newspaper  offices,  a  similar 
arrangement  of  proofs  of  any  contributed  matter. 

16.  A  hoax  ;  a  trumped-up  or  “  fake  ”  story.  Slang. 

to  have,  lead,  etc.,  In,  or  by,  a  string,  to  have  under  one’s 
control,  at  one’s  command,  or  the  like.  “  She  hath  her 
thoughts  in  a  string .”  Lyly.  —  to  have  a  s.  to  it,  of  a  gift, 
to  be  limited  in  some  way  that  leaves  more  or  less  con¬ 
trol  in  the  hands  of  the  giver.  Colloq.  —  to  have  two  strings 
to  one’s  bow,  to  have  a  means  or  expedient  in  reserve  in 
case  the  first  fails. 

String  (string),  v.  t.  ;  pret.  strung  (strfing)  \p.  />•  strung, 
Rare  stringed  (strlngd);  p.pr.  &  vb.  n.  stringing  (strlng'- 
Tng).  1.  To  furnish  with  strings  ;  as,  to  string  a  violin. 

2.  To  adjust  or  tune  the  string  or  strings  of,  as  of  a 

stringed  instrument,  a  bow,  etc.  ;  hence,  to  make  tense, 
lit.  or  fig.  “  Toil  strung  the  nerves.”  Dryden. 

3.  To  thread  on  a  string  ;  to  file  ;  as,  to  string  beads. 

4.  To  deprive  of  strings;  as,  to  string  beans. 


5.  To  tie,  hang  up,  fasten,  or  the  like,  with  a  string. 

6.  To  extend  or  stretch  like  a  string  ;  as,  to  string  the 
cables  of  a  suspension  bridge  ;  also,  to  extend  in  a  string, 
or  succession  ;  as,  waiting  cabs  strung  in  a  long  line 

7.  To  hoax  ;  josh  ;  jolly.  Slang. 

to  string  up,  Wire  Drawing,  to  pull  (a  wire)  through  the 
various  dies,  etc.,  of  a  drawbench. 

String  (string),  v.  i.  1.  To  form  into  a  string  or  strings, 
or  to  become  stringy,  as  a  substance  which  is  stretched. 

2.  To  move  or  progress  in  a  string,  or  series;  as,  the  fu¬ 
gitives  strung  across  the  bridge. 

3.  Billiards ,  Poof  etc.  To  make  the  cue  ball  rebound  from 
the  foot  cushion  so  as  to  stop  as  near  as  possible  to  the 
head  cushion  (or,  sometimes,  to  the  balk,  or  string  line), 
as  for  determining  the  order  of  play,  etc. 

String  band.  Music.  A  baud  using  only,  or  chiefly,  stringed 
instruments.  See  under  orchestra,  4. 

String  beans.  The  unripe  pods  of  any  of  several  kinds  of 
beans  used  in  cooking ;  —  so  called  because  the  strings  are 
stripped  off  in  preparing  them. 

String  block.  A  block  of  wood  in  a  pianoforte,  holding  the 
studs  to  which  are  looped  the  ends  of  the  strings  opposite 
the  tuning  pins. 

String-board'  (strlng'bord- ;  201),  n.  Arch.  A  board  or 
built-up  facing  used  in  stair  building  to  cover  the  ends  of 
the  steps,  as  to  hide  the  true  string. 

string-course  (-kors-;  201),  n.  Arch.  A  horizontal  band 
in  a  building,  forming  a  part  of  the  design  in  some  way  dis¬ 
tinguished  from  the  rest  of  the  work.  Cf.  blocking  course. 
Stringed  ( strlngd),  a.  1.  Having  strings,  as  an  instrument ; 
also,  produced  by  strings.  “  Stringed  noise.”  Milton. 
2  Tied,  fastened,  or  the  like,  with  a  string  or  strings. 
Strin'gen-cy  (strtn'jgn-sl),  n.  Quality  or  state  of  being 
stringent ;  specif. :  a  Strictness  ;  severity  ;  rigor  ;  as,  the 
stringency  of  Nelson’s  discipline,  b  Tightness;  lack  of 
ease  or  plenty,  as  in  financial  circles. 

II  Strin-gen'do  (streu-jgn'do),  a.  [It.]  Music.  Urging  or 
hastening  the  time,  as  to  a  climax. 

Strin'gent  (strln'jent),  a.  [L.  stringens,  -entis,  p.  pr.  of 
stringere  to  draw  or  bind  tight.  See  2d  strain.]  1.  Bind¬ 
ing  or  drawing  tight.  Obs. 

2.  Strict  in  requirements  ;  restrictive  ;  rigid  ;  severe. 
They  must  be  subject  to  a  sharper  penal  code,  and  to  a  more 

stringent  code  of  procedure  Macaulay. 

3.  Tight ;  characterized  by  absence  or  scarcity  of  money 
to  be  loaned  or  invested  ;  as,  a  stringent  stock  market. 

—  strin'gent  ly,  adv.  —  strin'gent  ness,  n. 

String'er  (strlng-er),  n.  1.  One  who  strings  ;  esp.,  one  who 
makes  or  provides  strings,  as  for  bows. 

2.  A  libertine.  Obs.  Slang.  Beau.  &  FI. 

3.  A  longitudinal  railroad  sleeper  borne  on  transverse  ties. 
4  Shipbuilding.  A  streak  of  planking  or  plating  carried 
round  the  inside  of  a  vessel,  secured  horizontally  on  top  of 
the  deck  beams  or  brackets. 

5.  Mech.  a  A  long  horizontal  timber  to  connect  uprights 
in  a  frame,  or  to  support  a  floor  or  the  like,  b  A  string  in 
stair  building  ;  a  stringpiece.  c  A  tie  in  a  truss,  etc. 

6.  Geol.  &  Mining.  A  narrow  vein  or  irregular  filament 
of  mineral  traversing  a  rock  mass  of  different  material. 

String  galvanometer.  Elec.  A  galvanometer  for  measur¬ 
ing  oscillating  currents  by  the  lateral  motions  of  a  silver- 
plated  quartz  fiber  traversed  by  the  current  and  stretched 
under  adjustable  tension  perpendicular  to  the  lines  of  force 
in  the  field  of  an  electromagnet. 

String-halt'  (string-holt-),  n.  [See  springhalt.]  An  affec¬ 
tion  of  the  hind  legs  of  the  horse,  in  which  certain  muscles 
contract  spasmodically,  causing  excessive  flexure  in  loco¬ 
motion.  The  cause  is  not  known. 

String  organ-  Music.  A  reed  organ  having  a  set  of  vibra¬ 
tors  or  free  reeds  joined  by  rods  with  wires  or  strings, 
which  are  thus  made  to  vibrate  with  them,  giving  tones 
resembling  those  both  of  the  harmonium  and  pianoforte. 
String-piece-  (-pes-),  n.  Arch.  A  long  piece  of  timber  in  a 
construction,  esp.  a  heavy  and  principal  one,  usually  hori¬ 
zontal.  Specif.:  a  The  heavy  squared  timber  lying  along 
the  top  of  the  piles  forming  a  dock  front  or  timber  pier, 
b  A  temporary  horizontal  timber  used  in  shoring,  etc.  See 
NEEDLE,  3  e  C  =  STRING,  11  b- 
String  Plate.  The  metal  plate  in  a  pianoforte  which  carries 
the  string  block,  now  usually  cast  solid  with  the  frame. 
String  quartet  or  quartette.  Music.  A  quartet  of  per¬ 
formers  on  stringed  instruments,*  regularly  a  first  and 
second  violin,  a  viola,  and  a  violoncello. 

String'WOOd'  (strlng'wdod-),  n.  An  extinct  euphorbia- 
ceous  tree  ( Acalypha  arborea)  of  the  island  of  St.  Helena; 
— so  called  from  its  pendent  staminate  spikes  of  red  flowers. 
String'y  (-1),  a.  1.  Consisting  of  strings,  or  small  threads  ; 
fibrous  ;  filamentous  ;  as,  a  stringy  root. 

2  Capable  of  being  drawn  out  to  form  a  string,  as  a  glu¬ 
tinous  substance  ;  ropy  ;  viscid  ;  gluey. 

3.  Like  or  suggestive  of  a  string  or  strings  ;  thin  and  long  ; 
sometimes,  wiry.  Colloq. 

String'y-bark'  (-bark-),  n.  Any  of  several  Australian  eu- 
calypts,  as  Eucalyptus  capitellata ,  E.  macrorhyncha ,  and 
E.  eugenioides ,  with  inner  fibrous  bark.  Also,  either  of  the 
pepermint  trees  (E.  piperita  and  E.  amygdalina ),  the  tal¬ 
low  wood  ( E .  microcorys ),  or  E.  obliqua  or  E.  tetradonta. 
Strip  (strip),  v.  t. ;  stripped  or,  Rare,  stript  (strlpt) ;  strip'- 
ping.  [ME.  stripen ,  strepen,  strupen,  AS.  strypan  in  be- 
strypan  to  plunder  ;  akin  to  D.  stroopen ,  MHG.  stroufen, 
G.  streifen ;  cf.  also  Fries.  of  strippen  to  divest  of  clothes, 
to  skin,  strippen  to  strip  (in  sense  3),  D.  strippen  to  stem 
(tobacco).]  1.  To  deprive  ;  divest;  plunder;  esp.,  to  de¬ 
prive  or  divest  of  a  covering,  clothing,  or  the  like  ;  to  skin  ; 
peel ;  as,  to  strip  a  man  of  his  possessions  ;  to  strip  one  of 
his  clothes  ;  to  strip  a  beast  of  his  skin. 

They  strqiped  Joseph  out  of  his  coat.  Gen.  xxxvii.  23. 

2.  Naut.  To  dismantle  ;  unrig  ;  as,  to  strip  a  ship. 

3.  To  milk  dry,  esp.  with  a  peculiar  movement  of  the  hand 
at  the  last  of  a  milking  ;  as,  to  strip  a  cow;  also,  in  fish  cul¬ 
ture,  to  press  the  eggs  or  milt  out  of  (a  fish). 

4.  In  technical  senses:  a  Agric.  To  pare  off  the  surface 
of,  as  land,  in  strips,  b  To  pick  the  cured  leaves  from  the 
stalks  of  (tobacco)  and  tie  them  into  “  hands  ;  ”  also,  to  re¬ 


move  the  midrib  from  (tobacco  leaves),  c  (1)  Mining.  To 
remove  the  overburden  from  (a  mineral  deposit).  (2)  Metal. 
To  bare  (an  ingot  of  steel)  by  removing  the  mold,  d  Card¬ 
ing.  To  remove  fiber,  flock,  or  lint,  from  (the  teeth  of  a  card 
when  it  becomes  partly  clogged),  e  To  remove  the  metal 
coating  from  (a  plated  article),  as  by  acids  or  electrolytic 
action,  f  To  remove  the  sericin,  or  silk  glue,  from  (raw  silk) 
by  working  in  a  soap  bath,  g  Mech.  To  drawfile,  as  file 
blanks,  so  as  to  remove  the  rough  edges  and  burr  after  grind¬ 
ing.  h  Mach.  To  tear  off  the  thread  from  (a  bolt  or  nut). 

1  Agric.  To  remove  the  seed  or  grain  from  (grass,  as  rye 
grass)  by  forcing  or  picking  it  out  of  the  heads  or  panicles, 
as  with  a  comblike  implement ;  to  get  (the  seed)  in  this  way. 

5.  To  pull  or  tear  off,  as  a  covering ;  to  remove  ;  to  wrest 
away  ;  as,  to  strip  the  skin  from  a  beast,  a  film  from  a 
photographic  plate,  the  bark  from  a  tree ;  to  strip  nxvzy  all 
disguises.  Hence,  to  snatch  away ;  to  plunder. 

For  all  the  temporal  lands  .  .  . 

Would  they  strip  from  us.  Shak. 

6.  Dyeing.  To  remove  (a  dye  or  part  of  the  color)  from 
yarn  or  fabric  by  boiling  or  treating  with  some  chemical. 
7-  Soap  Making.  To  cut  up  (bar  soap)  into  slices,  prelimi¬ 
nary  to  drying  and  milling.  See  milling. 

8  [Peril,  a  different  word,  of  uncert.  orig.]  To  pass;  to 
get  clear  of  ;  to  outstrip.  Obs. 

When  firBt  they  stripped  the  Malean  promontory  Chapman. 
Strip  (strip),  v.  i.  1.  To  take  off,  or  become  divested  of, 
clothes  or  covering  ;  to  undress  wholly  or  partly. 

2.  In  technical  uses  :  a  Mach.  To  fail  in,  or  lose,  the  thread, 
as  a  bolt,  screw',  or  nut.  b  Gun.  To  undergo  strip ;  —  said 
of  a  projectile  or  its  soft  metal  band.  See  strip,  n.,  3. 
Strip,  n.  [Prob.  due  to  confusion  of  stripe ,  n.,  and  strip ,  v.] 

1.  A  narrow  or  relatively  long  piece  ;  as,  a  strip  of  cloth  ; 
a  strip  of  land. 

2.  [Perh.  a  different  w  ord.]  Mining.  A  trough  for  trans¬ 
porting  and  settling  particles  of  ore  suspended  in  water. 

3.  Gun.  A  shearing  off  of  the  rotating  ring  of  a  projec¬ 
tile,  causing  irregularity  in  flight. 

4.  Destruction;  mutilation,  as  of  buildings  and  fences. 

5.  Pattern  Making.  Draft  or  taper  of  a  pattern. 

6  A  stripling  ;  a  slip.  Rare.  Ld.  Lytton. 

7.  A  tobacco  leaf  without  the  stem  ;  —  chiefly  pi.  Cant. 

8  Theat.  A  narrow  piece  of  wood  or  metal  on  w’hich  elec¬ 
tric-light  bulbs,  usually  four  to  six,  are  arranged  in  line, 
and  which  is  temporarily  placed  where  needed. 

9.  A  shallow  cast  ingot  of  brass  for  rolling  into  sheets. 
Stripe  (strip),  n.  [OD.  strijpe  a  stripe,  streak  ;  akin  to 
LG.  stidpe ,  D.  streep,  Dan.  stribe,  G.  streif ,  streifen,  MHG. 
streifen  to  glide,  march.]  1.  A  line,  or  long  narrow  divi¬ 
sion  of  anything  of  a  different  color  or  structure  from  the 
ground  ;  hence,  any  linear  variation  of  color  or  structure  ; 
as,  a  stripe  of  red  on  a  green  ground  ;  a  raised  stripe. 

2.  Weaving.  A  pattern  or  cloth  with  such  stripes,  differ¬ 
ently  colored,  or  raised  or  depressed,  from  the  ground 

3.  A  strip  attached  to  something  of  a  different  color  or 
material ;  as,  a  red  stripe  of  silk  sewed  upon  a  garment. 

4.  A  long,  narrow  discoloration  of  the  skin  made  by  the 
blow  of  a  lash,  rod,  or  the  like  ;  hence,  such  a  stroke  or 
blow  ;  also,  formerly,  any  damaging  blow  or  stroke. 

Forty  stripes  he  may  give  him,  and  not  exceed.  Deut.  xxv.  3. 

5.  Color  indicating,  or  symbolic  of,  something  ;  hence,  dis¬ 
tinguishing  characteristic  ;  character  ;  type  ;  sort ;  as,  per¬ 
sons  of  the  same  political  stripe. 

6.  pi.  Mil.  A  chevron.  Now  Rare. 

7.  Mining.  A  long,  rectangular  buddle.  Cornwall ,  Eng. 

8.  A  strip.  Now  Rare.  “  A  stripe  of  land.”  Cooper. 
Stripe,  v.  t. ;  striped  (strlpt) ;  strip'ing  (strip'Ing).  1  To 

make  stripes  upon  ;  to  form  with  lines  of  different  colors 
or  textures ;  to  variegate  with  stripes. 

2.  To  beat ;  lash;  strike;  also,  Obs.,  to  thrust.  Rare. 
Striped  (stript  ;  strip'Sd  ;  -Id  ;  151),  a.  Having  stripes  of 
different  colors  ;  streaked, 
striped  bass,  an  anadromous 
serranoid  fish 
(Roccus  line - 
atus),  native 
of  the  Atlan¬ 
tic  coast  of 
the  United 
States,  but 
common  also  on  the  Pa¬ 
cific  coast,  w  here  it  has 
been  introduced.  It  is 
olivaceous  above,  yellowish  silvery  on  the  sides  and  be¬ 
low, and  marked  with  numerous  longitudinal  black  stripes. 
It  is  highly  esteemed  as  a  game  fish  and  as  food,  frequently 
reaching  20  and  occasionally  100  pounds  in  weight.  —  8.  dog¬ 
wood,  the  striped  maple.  —  s.  gillyflower,  a  striped  variety 
of  carnation.  —  s.  gopher,  a  striped  spermopliile.  —  s.  grass, 
ribbon  ^rass.  —  s.  grunt.  See  grunt,  n.,  3.  —  s.  head,  the 
Hudsonian  curlew.  Local,  U.  S.  —  s.  hyena.  See  hyena.— 
s.  maple,  a  maple  (Acer  pennsyl vanicu w )  of  the  northeast¬ 
ern  United  States  and  the  Alleghenies.  It  has  striped  bark 
and  large  thin  leaves,  3-lobed  at  the  apex.  —  s.  mullet.  See 
2d  mullet,  1.  —  s.  muscle,  striated  muscle.  See  muscle,  1  b- 
—  s.  perch  a  The  ruff,  b  The  yellow  perch.  See  1st  perch, 
1.  —  s.  snake,  a  garter  snake.  —  s.  spermophile.  See  spermg- 
phile.  —  s.  squirrel,  a  Any  squirrel  with  snipes  on  the  back; 
esp.,  a  chipmunk,  b  The  striped  spermophile.  —  s.  surf  fish, 
a  Californian  surf  fish  ( Twniotoca  lateralis)  striped  with 
bright  orange.  —  s.  surmullet.  See  2d  mullet,  2. 

Strip'— leaf',  n.  Tobacco  stripped  of  stalks  before  packing. 
Strip-ling  (stripping),  n.  [strip  -|-  1st  -ling  ;  as  if  a  small 
strip  from  the  main  stock  or  stem.]  A  youth  in  adoles¬ 
cence,  or  just  passing  from  boyhood  to  manhood  ;  a  lad. 
strip'per  (-er),  n.  1.  One  that  strips;  as:  a  Mach.  A 
metal  plate  in  a  punching  machine,  or  either  of  two  plates 
one  on  each  side  of  the  punch,  to  prevent  the  work  from 
being  dragged  up  with  the  punch  on  the  upstroke.  See 
6th  punch,  2d  Ulust .  b  A  machine  for  smoothing  down  files 
for  subsequent  recutting,  c  In  a  capstan,  a  metal  point 
to  clear  away  the  cable  as  it  unw  inds.  d  Woolen  Manuf. 
In  the  fearnauglit,  carding  machine,  scribbler,  etc.,  any  of 
various  small  card-covered  rollers  that  strip  the  wool  from 


steam  coils  for  increasing  the 
rate  of  evaporation  at  will, 
strike  pay  An  allowance  to  a 
striking  workman  out  of  the 
funds  of  his  union  [3  b.  I 

strike  plate.  Locks.  =  keeper,! 
strik'er-boat'  (striker-),  n.  = 
1)  RIVE  BOAT.  U.  S. 
strik'er-out',  n.  Rackets ,  Ten¬ 
nis,  etc.  The  player  who  re¬ 
ceives  the  service. 


striker  plate.  =  keeper,  3b. 

strike  valley-  Phys.  Geog.  A 
valley  parallel  to  the  strike  ot 
associated  rock  beds, 
strik'le.  Var.  of  strickle. 
strincate  +  trinket. 
strtnd.  it.  [AS.  strynd.]  Obs. 
a  Strain  ;  generation;  race; 
kindred,  b  Offspring;  progeny, 
c  A  disposition  or  cast  common 
to  a  kindred  or  race. 


strinde,  n.  Stream  Obs.  j 

strine,  v.  [AS.  strpnan ,  strle- 
nnn.]  =  streone,  beget.  Obs.  | 
string 'i-ness  (string'f-ngs),  n. 

See  -ness. 

stringing  C-Yng),  n.  1  Lines 
of  inlay  in  buhl.  [silk.| 

2.  Act  or  process  of  glossing!  j 
stringing  course.  A  string- 

course. 

string'lesa,  a.  See  -less. 


string  line.  Billiards  Sf  Bool 

See  string,  n.,  14  a. 
string  pea.  The  sugar  pea. 
string  pump.  Mining.  A  pump 
operated  by  an  engine  at  a  dis¬ 
tance  by  means  of  stringers, 
string  stop-  Music.  A  stop  pro¬ 
ducing  tones  imitating  those  of 
a  stringed  instrument, 
string  tie.  A  narrow  necktie, 
string'y-bark'  pine  ( string'!-). 


One  of  the  Australian  cypress 

pines  ( Callitris parlatorei). 
strin'kle,  n.  [Cf.  strenkle.]  A 
sprinkler.  Obs.—  v.  t.  To  sprin¬ 
kle.  Obs  or  Scot.  Sr  Dial.  Eng. 
strinth  +  strength. 
Btri'o-la  (ft  t  rl'ft-l  a),n.; /</.  -l.k 
(-le).  [XL  dim.  See  stria.] 
Biol.  A  faint  or  minute  stria, 
stri'o-late  < -l  a  t ),  stri'o-lat  ed 
(-lat'Sd),  a  Having  small  striae, 


or  striol®  ;  minutely  striate. 

stri'o-let  (-let),  n  A  striola. 
strip  count.  Lumber  Trade. 
Measurement  of  dressed  timber 
in  terms  of  the  size  of  the  rough 
material  from  which  it  is  made. 
Thus  ljVinch  hoards  are  reck¬ 
oned  as  though  It  inches  thick, 
stripe.  Scot.  var.  of  strip. 
stripe  (strip),  n.  Rivulet.  Scot, 


food,  fo'ot ;  out,  oil  ;  chair  ;  go  ;  sing,  irjk  ;  then,  thin  ;  nature,  verdure  (250) ;  K  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144) ;  boN :  yet ;  zli  =  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Gdidb. 

Fall  explanations  of  Abbreviations,  Signs,  etc.,  Immediately  precede  the  Vocabulary. 
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STRONG 


one  cylinder  or  roller  and  carry  it  to  another,  esp,  from  the 
workers  to  the  swift,  e  A  device  for  peeling  the  bark 
from  osiers.  1  In  fish  culture,  one  who  strips  fishes. 

2.  A  cow  that  has  nearly  stopped  giving  milk,  so  that  it 
can  be  obtained  from  her  only  by  stripping, 
strip'ping  (strlp'Ing),  p.  pr.  it  vb.  n.  of  stiup.  Hence,  n. 

1.  Act  of  one  who  strips. 

2.  That  which  is  stripped  from  anything  ;  specif.  :  a  pi. 
The  last  milk  drawn  at  a  milking,  b  =  overburden,  2. 
stripping  film,  Pholo-eng .,  a  sensitized  gelatin  film,  backed 
with  paper  or  the  like,  designed  to  be  transferred  from 
the  backing  to  a  glass  plate  or  sometimes  subsequently  to 
another  backing,  as  of  gelatin,  for  printing. 

Strip 'y  (strip'!),  a.  Having,  occurring  in,  marked  by,  or 
suggestive  of,  stripes  or  streaks. 

Strive  (striv),  v.  i.  ;  pret.  strove  (strov) ;  p.  p.  striv'en 
(str!  v'’n),  or  Rare,  strove  ;  p.  pr.  <fc  vb.  n.  striy'ing  (striv'- 
Ing).  [OF.  estriver  ;  of  Teutonic  origin,  and  prob.  akin 
to  G.  streben,  D.  streven,  Dan.  slrsebe,  Sw.  strafva.  Cf. 
strife.]  1.  To  make  efforts ;  to  use  exertions  ;  to  endeav¬ 
or  earnestly ;  to  labor  hard  ;  —  followed  by  an  infinitive. 
Was  it  for  this  that  his  ambition  strove 
To  equal  Caesar  first,  and  after,  Jove  ?  ^ Cowley . 

2.  To  struggle  in  opposition  or  contention  ;  to  contend ; 

contest ;  struggle  ;  battle  ;  — followed  by  against  or  with 
before  a  person  or  thing  opposed  ;  as,  strive  against  temp¬ 
tation  ;  strive  for  the  truth.  Chaucer. 

My  Spirit  shall  not  always  strive  with  man.  Gen  vi.  3. 
Do  as  adversaries  do  in  law. 

Strive  mightily,  but  eat  and  drink  as  friends.  Shak. 

3.  To  vie  ;  compete  ;  to  be  a  rival.  Ohs.  or  R.  Chaucer. 
Syn.  —  Contend,  vie,  struggle,  endeavor,  aim. 

Strix  (striks),  n.  [L.,  a  screech  owl ;  cf.  Gr.  <rrpi£  a  scream¬ 
ing  night  bird.]  Zool.  A  genus  of  owls,  formerly  exten¬ 
sive,  but  in  usual  modern  use  restricted  to  the  barn  owls. 
In  the  A.  O.  U.  nomenclature  it  now  replaces  Syrnium. 
Strob  (str5b),  n.  [Gr.  o-Tpo/So?  a  whirling.]  Physics.  A 
unit  for  the  measurement  of  angular  velocity,  being  a  ve¬ 
locity  of  one  radian  per  second. 

Strob'ic  (-Ik),  a.  1.  Physics.  Resembling  a  top. 

2.  Having,  or  appearing  to  have,  a  spinning  motion, 
strobic  dlBka,  Optics ,  disks  marked  with  sets  of  concentric 
rings,  toothed  wheels,  or  the  like.  When  such  a  disk  is 
moved  in  a  circular  path,  without  causing  it  to  revolve 
on  its  own  axis,  the  figures  appear  to  revolve  on  their  axes. 
Stro-bl'la  (atro-bi'ld),  n.  ;  pi.  -lm  (-le).  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  <rrpo- 
/Bi'Atj  a  plug  of  lint  shaped  like  a  pine 
cone;  cf .  orpo/ScAo?  anything  twisted, 
a  pine  cone.]  Zool.  a  In  certain 
Scyphozoa,  a  stage  following  the 
scyphistoma,  in  which  the  body 
elongates  and  divides  into  segments 
which  develop  into  ephyras  and  final¬ 
ly  into  medusae.  b  The  chain  of 
segments  (proglottides)  forming  the 
body  of  a  tapeworm, 
strob  i-la'ceous  (strfil/T-la'shuB),  a. 

[See  strobila.]  Hot.  Pertaining  to, 
or  resembling,  a  strobile  or  cone  ; 
also,  bearing  strobiles, 
strob'i-late  (str5b'i-lat),  v.  i.  Zool. 

To  become  a  strobila;  to  undergo 
strobilation. 

strob  i  la'tion  (-15 'shun),  n.  Zool. 

Asexual  reproduction  by  transverse  Strobila  of  the  Jellyfish 
division  of  the  body  into  segments  Aurelia Jtavidula. 
which  develop  into  zooids,  proglottides,  or  separate  indi¬ 
viduals,  in  many  coelenterates  and  worms. 

Strobile  (strfib'il ;  see  -ile),  n.  Also  strobil.  [L.  strobilus 
a  pine  cone,  Gr.  (rrpo/ScAo?  :  cf.  F.  strobile .]  1.  Bot.  In  gen¬ 
eral,  a  conelike  aggregation  of  sporophylls  bearing  sporan¬ 
gia,  as  in  the  club  mosses  (Lycopodiales),  horsetails  (Equise- 
tales),  etc. ;  specif.  :  a  In  gymnospermous  plants,  a  cone, 
b  In  seed  plants, the  spikelike  pistillate  inflorescence  of  the 
hop,  composed  of  persistent  membranous  imbricated  bracts. 
2.  Zool.  A  strobila. 

strobi- lif'er-ous  (str5b/T-lif'er-ws),  a.  [strobile  -|-  -fer- 
ouj.]  Bearing  or  producing  strobiles. 

Stro-bill  f orm  (stro-bfl'T-fSrm),  a.  Shaped  like  a  strobile, 
strob'o  graph  (str5b'o-graf),  n.  [Gr.  orpo/Sos  a  whirling 
-f-  -graph.']  An  instrument  for  making  a  photographic  or 
other  record,  in  the  form  of  a  curve,  of  periodic  vibrations. 
Strob'o  SCOpe(-sk5p),  n.  [Gr.<rrpo/3o?  a  whirling  -\- -scope.] 
An  instrument  for  studying  or  observing  the  successive 
phases  of  a  periodic  or  varying  motion  by  means  of  light 
periodically  interrupted  ;  also,  an  instrument  for  producing, 
on  the  same  principle,  the  illusion  of  motion  by  a  series  of 
pictures  viewed  in  rapid  succession.  Cf.  zoEtrope. 
StTOb'O-SCOplc  (-skSp'Tk),  a.  Physics.  Of,  pertaining  to, 
or  on  the  principle  of,  the  stroboscope. 

Btreboecoplc  disk.  Physics,  a  A  disk  with  alternate  open 
and  closed  sectors,  which  when  revolving  gives  successive 
instantaneous  views  of  a  moving  object  or  of  a  series  of 
pictures,  b  A  disk  carrying  a  series  of  pictures  showing 
the  successive  phases  of  a  motion  or  scene,  as  for  use  in 
the  stroboscope.  —  s.  fork,  a  tuning  fork  each  prong  of  which 
carries  a  diaphragm  with  a  slit,  the  object  to  be  studied 
being  viewed  periodically  through  the  two  slits.  It  is  used 
for  measuring  speed,  as  of  a  dynamo,  which,  when  the  fork 
has  the  proper  frequency,  apparently  stands  still. 

Stroke  (strok),  n.  [ME.  sh'ok,  strook ,  strak ,  fr.  striken  (cf. 
pret.  strac,  strok).  See  strike,  v.  /.]  1.  Act  or  fact  of 

striking;  an  impact ;  a  blow;  hit;  knock;  esp.,  an  inten¬ 
tional  blow  or  impact,  commonly  violent,  powerful,  or  hos¬ 
tile,  made  with  the  arm  or  hand  or  with  an  instrument  or 


weapon  ;  as,  the  strokes  of  a  sledge  hammer ;  a  stroke 
of  a  billiard  cue  ;  he  won  a  kingdom  without  a  stroke. 

2.  The  result  or  effect  of  a  striking;  injury  ;  hurt.  “  Heal- 

eth  the  stroke  of  their  wound.”  Is.  xxx.  26. 

3.  A  sudden  action,  process,  or  the  like,  resulting  in  im¬ 
pact  or  in  a  quick,  sharp  result,  suggesting  a  blow  ;  as,  a 
stroke  of  lightning ;  a  stroke  of  fortune  ;  hence,  the  result 
of  such  action  or  process  ;  esp.,  any  sudden  attack  of  dis¬ 
ease  or  other  affliction  ;  as,  a  Bunstroke  ;  a  stroke  of  apo¬ 
plexy  ;  sometimes,  specif.,  a  stroke  of  paralysis. 

A  stroke  of  cruel  sunshine  on  the  cliff.  Tennyson. 

4.  An  effort,  esp.  a  vigorous  or  energetic  effort,  by  which 
something  is  done,  produced,  or  accomplished  ;  also,  some¬ 
thing  done  or  accomplished  by  such  an  effort  or  as  the  re¬ 
sult  of  some  quality  or  process  acting  as  the  equivalent  of 
effort ;  a  feat ;  as,  a  stroke  of  work  ;  a  stroke  of  policy  ;  a 
stroke  of  genius  ;  to  put  the  finishing  strokes  to  an  essay. 

5.  Power ;  influence.  Obs.  Robinson  {More's  Utopia). 

6.  Ability  in  a  certain  line ;  capacity,  esp.  for  eating  or 

drinking ;  appetite.  Obs.  Swift. 

7.  A  characteristic  ;  a  distinguishing  feature.  Now  Rare. 

8.  The  sound  of  striking,  esp.  of  the  striking  of  a  clock. 

9.  A  throb  or  beat,  as  of  the  heart.  Tennyson. 

10.  One  of  a  series  of  beats  or  movements  against  a  re¬ 
sisting  medium  by  means  of  which  movement  through  or 
upon  it  is  accomplished  ;  as,  the  stroke  of  a  bird’s  wing 
in  flying,  of  an  oar  in  rowing,  of  a  skater,  swimmer,  etc. 

11.  Hence,  Rowing :  a  The  character  of  the  stroke  (in 
sense  10) ;  the  rate  or  manner  in  which  the  oars  are 
moved  ;  as,  a  long,  powerful,  etc.,  stroke ;  to  set  the  stroke . 
b  A  rower  who  pulls  the  oar,  oars,  or  one  of  the  oars,  near¬ 
est  the  stern,  in  single-banked  boats  usually  on  the  port 
side,  and  sets  the  stroke  for  all  the  rowers. 

12.  A  movement,  usually  with  a  tool,  implement,  or  the 
like,  more  or  less  like  the  sweeping  movement  of  a  sword 
in  striking ;  esp.,  any  of  a  series  of  to-and-fro  movements 
of  this  kind  ;  as,  a  stroke  of  a  pen,  painter’s  brush,  pendu¬ 
lum,  file,  engraving  tool,  etc. 

13.  A  mark  or  dash  made  by,  or  appearing  as  if  made  by, 
a  stroke  of  a  pen,  engraving  tool,  brush,  or  the  like  ;  as,  an 
up  stroke  ;  a  blurred  stroke  ;  also,  of  an  artist,  the  charac¬ 
teristic  mariner  in  which  such  strokes  are  made. 

Free  as  thy  stroke ,  yet  faultless  as  thy  line.  Pope. 

14.  Mach.  The  movement,  in  either  direction,  of  the  piston 
plunger,  piston  rod,  crosshead,  etc.,  as  of  a  steam  engine 
or  a  pump,  in  which  these  parts  have  a  reciprocating  mo¬ 
tion;  also, the  entire  distance  passed  through  in  such  a  move¬ 
ment;  as,  the  piston  is  at  half  stroke  ;  a  stroke  of  two  feet. 

15.  A  caressing  touch  or  movement ;  a  stroking.  Rare. 
Syn.  — See  blow. 

a  stroke  above,  a  degree  above,  or  superior  to.  Colloq. 
Stroke  (strok),  v.  t.  ;  stroked  (strokt) ;  stkok'ing  (strok'- 
Tng).  [ME.  strokeny  strakeny  AS.  stracian ,  fr.  strican  to 
go  over,  pass.  See  strike,  v.  t. ;  cf.  straggle.]  1.  To 
rub  gently  in  one  direction  ;  esp.,  to  pass  the  hand  gently 
over  in  kindness  or  tenderness  ;  hence,  to  soothe. 

Ye  mote  with  the  plat  sword  again 

Stroken  him  in  the  wound,  ana  it  will  close.  Chaucer. 

2.  To  affect  in  some  way,  esp.  to  smooth,  by  rubbing 
gently  in  one  direction. 

3.  Masonry.  To  give  a  finely  fluted  surface  to. 

4.  To  set  the  stroke  for  (the  crew  of  a  rowing  boat)  or  for 
the  crew  of  (a  rowing  boat) ;  to  row  as  stroke  of. 

to  stroke  the  wrong  way  (of  the  hair),  fig.+ to  irritate  or  annoy 
by  offending  the  tastes  or  prejudices  of,  esp.  unwittingly. 
Stroke,  v.  i.  Rowing.  To  row  at  a  certain  number  of  strokes 
a  minute  ;  as,  the  crew  was  stroking  at  32. 

Strok'er  (strok 'Sr),  71.  1.  One  who  strokes  ;  specif.  :  Obs. 

a  One  who  pretends  to  cure  by  stroking. 

Cures  worked  by  Greatrix  the  stroker.  Bp.  Warburton 
b  A  flatterer;  toady.  W.  Dunbar. 

2.  Print.  A  kind  of  paper  folder,  usually  of  wood  faced 
with  metal,  used  by  the  feeder  to  bring  forward  the  sheets 
toward  the  grippers  in  a  printing  press.  Eng. 

Stroking  (stroking),  n.  [Cf.  AS.  strdcung.]  1.  Act  of 
rubbing  gently  with  the  hand,  or  of  smoothing  ;  a  stroke. 
2  Needlework.  Act  of  laying  gathers  in  regular  order. 

3.  pi.  Strippings  of  a  cow.  Scot,  d*  Dial.  Eng.  Smollett. 
Stroll  (strol),  v.  i.  ;  strolled  (strold) ;  stroll'ing.  [Orig. 

uncert. ;  cf.  troll,  v.y  or  dial,  stroddle  to  stroll,  to  straddle 
(cf.  straddle)  ;  prob.  not  connected  with  Dau.  strygge  to 
strolly  Sw.  strylca  to  stroke,  to  ramble,  Sw.  dial,  strykel  one 
who  strolls  about.]  To  wander  on  foot ;  to  rove  ;  specif.  : 
a  To  ramble  idly  or  leisurely ;  to  saunter,  b  To  go  from 
one  place  to  another  in  search  of  occupation,  profit,  or  the 
like,  habitually  or  as  a  mode  of  life  ;  as,  a  strolling  musician. 
Syn.  —  Rove,  roam,  range,  stray.  See  saunter. 

Stroll,  n.  1.  A  strolling;  an  idle  and  leisurely  walk;  ramble. 
2.  A  stroller;  a  strolling  player.  Now  Rare. 

Stroll'er  (-er),  n.  One  who  strolls;  a  vagrant;  specif.,  a 
strolling  player. 

stro'ma  (stro'md),  n.  ;  pi.  stromata  (-ta).  [L.,  a  bed  cov¬ 

ering,  Gr.  <TTpCjp.a  a  couch  or  bed.]  1.  Anat.  a  The  con¬ 
nective  tissue  or  supporting  framework  of  an  organ  ;  as, 
the  stroma  of  the  kidney,  b  The  spongy,  colorless  frame¬ 
work  of  a  red  blood  corpuscle  or  other  cell. 

2.  Bot.  Inascomycetous  fungi,  the  mass  of  mycelium  sup¬ 
porting  the  perithecia,  or  in  which  they  are  embedded. 
Stro-mat'lc  (stro-in5t'Yk),  a.  Pertaining  to,  resembling, 
or  of  the  nature  of,  a  stroma. 

Strc'ma-top'0-ra(stro/md-t5p'o-rd),  n.  [NL.  ;  Gr.  crrpoipa, 
(TTp(up.aro5,  bed,  covering  -f-  7r6po?  pore.]  Paleon.  A  ge¬ 
nus  of  corals,  probably  liydrozoans,  forming  thick  concen¬ 


tric  laminae  of  reticulated  calcareous  tissue  with  scattered 
tubules  for  the  zooids.  It  is  the.  type  of  a  family,  StTO/- 
ma-to-por'i  dae  (stro'md-to-pbr'T-de),  and  a  higher  group, 
Stro/ma-top/o  rof'de  a  (-tSp'o-roi'de-a),  whose  members 
form  extensive  beds  in  certain  Paleozoic  rocks,  esp.  in  the 
Devonian.  —  stro  ma  top'o-roid  (-t5p'o-roid),  a.  A:  n. 

sfrornb  (str5m  ;  strbmb),  71.  A  mollusk  or  shell  of  the 
genus  Stroinbus  or  family  Strombidae. 

Strom'bi-d®  (strom'bT-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.]  A  family  of  mol- 
lusks  of  which  Stroinbus  is  the  type.  —  Strom T)i  form 
(-form),  a.  _ 

strom  bu'li  form  (strom-bu'lY-f6rm),  a.  [NL.  strombulus, 
dim.  of  stroinbus  -J-  E.  -form.  See  Strombus.]  1.  Geol. 
Formed  or  shaped  like  a  top.  Rare. 

2.  Bot.  Coiled  into  the  shape  of  a  screw  or  a  helix. 

Strom'bus  (strom'b&s),  n.  [L.,  a  kind  of  spiral  snail,  fr. 
Gr.  o-rpo/u/Sos.]  1.  Zool.  A  genus  of  marine  taenioglossate 
gastropods  having  a 
heavy  obconicalshell 
with  a  short  conical 
spire,  and,  usually,  a 
muchexpanded  outer 
lip.  The  operculum 
is  horny  and  claw¬ 
like  and  the  animal 
has  a  narrow  foot, 
long  snout,  and  long 
eye  peduncles.  The 

conch  shell,  or  foun-  .  /c.  .  .  ,  ™  , 

tain  shell  (Strombus  Strombus  (S.gigas).  t  Tentacle  ; 
gigas)  of  the  West  /  Foot  •  °  Operculum. 

Indies  is  an  example.  Also  [/.  <*.]•  any  member  of  this  genus; 
a  wing-shell.  —  strom'boid  (-boid),  a.  dc  n. 

2.  [/.  c.]  A  spirally  coiled  fruit,  as  the  legume  of  Medicago. 

Stro'meyer-ite  (stro'mi'er-it),  n.  [After  Friedrich  Stro- 
meyer,  German  chemist.]  Min.  A  steel-gray  sulphide  of 
silver  and  copper,  (Ag,Cu)2S,  of  metallic  luster,  usually 
in  compact  masses.  H.,  2.5-3.  Sp.  gr.,  6.15-6.3. 

Strong  (strSng;  205),  a.  ;  strong'er  (str8i)'ger);  strong'- 
est  (-gSst).  [AS.  strangy  strong ;  akin  to  D.  &  G.  streng 
strict,  rigorous,  OHG.  strengi  strong,  brave,  harsh,  I  cel. 
strangr  strong,  severe,  Dan.  streng ,  Sw.  strung  strict,  se¬ 
vere.  Cf .  strength,  stretch,  string.]  1.  In  various  ob¬ 
solete  senses  :  a  Strict ;  rigorous,  b  Great ;  remarkable. 
C  Difficult ;  hard,  d  Of  sleep,  profound  ;  deep. 

2.  Having  great  physical  power  to  act ;  having  the  power 
of  exerting  great  bodily  force  ;  vigorous. 

That  our  oxen  may  be  strong  to  labor.  Ps.  cxliv.  14. 

3.  Having  passive  physical  power  ;  having  ability  to  bear 
or  endure  ;  hale  ;  robust ;  as,  a  strong  constitution. 

4.  Having  or  exhibiting  moral  or  intellectual  power, 
force,  endurance,  vigor,  or  the  like  ;  —  said  of  a  person  or 
of  any  faculty ;  as,  a  man  of  strong  imagination,  will, 
memory  ;  a  man  strong  in  imagination,  loyalty,  honor. 


A  great  soul  will  be  strong  to  live,  as  well  as  to  think.  Emerson. 

5.  Having  great  resources,  as  of  wealth,  numbers,  military 
or  naval  force,  etc. ;  as,  a  strong  bank,  army,  party. 

6.  Reaching  a  certain  degree  or  limit  in  respect  to  strength 
or  numbers  ;  as,  an  army  ten  thousand  strong. 

7.  Effective  or  efficient,  esp.  in  a  specified  or  characteristic 
direction  ;  powerful  in  producing  an  effect  or  accomplish¬ 
ing  a  result  *,  as,  a  strong  colorist ;  a  strong  voice. 

I  was  stronger  in  prophecy  than  in  criticism.  Dryden. 
8-  Vigorous  ;  forceful ;  vehement ;  adapted  to  make  a 
deep  impression,  esp.  on  the  mind  or  imagination  ;  striking 
or  superior  of  the  kind  ;  powerful ;  forcible  ;  cogent ;  as, 
strong  arguments  ;  a  strong  example  ;  a  strong  contrast. 

9.  Having  a  particular  quality  in  a  great  degree  ;  intense 
in  degree  or  quality  ;  not  mild,  weak,  or  the  like  ;  concen¬ 
trated  ;  as,  a  strong  acid  (see  also  avidity,  2);  strong  tea  ;  a 
strong  light,  color,  scent,  etc.  ;  a  strong  liking  or  dislike. 

10.  Moving  with  rapidity  or  force  ;  violent;  forcible;  im¬ 
petuous  ;  as,  a  strong  tide  or  wind. 

11  Ardent ;  eager  ;  zealous  ;  as,  a  strong  Whig  or  Tory. 

Her  mother,  ever  strong  against  that  match.  Shak. 

12.  Full  of  spirit ;  containing  a  large  proportion  of  alco¬ 
hol  ;  as,  strong  liquors. 

13.  Solid;  nourishing;  as,  strong  meat.  Heb.  v.  12. 

14.  Solid  ;  tough  ;  not  easily  broken  or  injured  ;  able  to 
withstand  violence  ;  not  easily  subdued  or  taken  ;  as,  a 
strong  beam  ;  a  strong  rock  ;  a  strong  fortress. 

15.  Well  established;  firm;  not  easily  overthrown  or 
altered  ;  as,  a  strong  custom  ;  a  strong  belief. 

16.  Com.  Tending  to  steady  or  higher  prices  ;  not  irregu¬ 
lar  or  depressed  ;  firm  ;  as,  a  strong  market. 

17.  Gram.  As  opposed  to  weak:  a  Pertaining  to  or  desig¬ 
nating  a  verb  which  forms  its  preterit  by  a  variation  in  the 
root  vowel,  and  the  past  participle  (usually)  by  the  addi¬ 
tion  of  -en  (with  or  without  a  change  of  the  root  vowel) ; 
as  in  the  verbs  strive,  strove ,  striven  ;  break ,  broke ,  broken  ; 
drink,  drank ,  drunk.  See  ablaut,  b  Applied  to  noun  and 
adjective  forms  in  Anglo-Saxon,  German,  etc.  (character¬ 
istically  vowel  stems),  which  retain  the  old  declensional 
endings.  Thus :  stan,  - es ,  - e ,  pi.  stanas,  -a,  -tm. 

18-  Phon.  a  Uttered  with  forcible  breath  impulse;  ac¬ 
cented,  as  a  syllable,  b  Designating  the  more  sonorous  vow¬ 
els  of  some  vowel  systems,  as,  in  Spanish,  a,  0,  u.  Cf.  weak. 

19.  Having  an  offensive  or  too  intense  odor  or  flavor; 
rank;  as,  strong  butter  ;  a  strong  breath.  Colloq. 

20.  Of  wool,  broad-haired  or  coarse-fibered  ;  —  the  oppo¬ 
site  of  fine.  Also,  of  sheep,  having  such  wool.  Australia. 

21.  Mining.  Large  ;  important ;  —  said  of  veins,  dikes,  etc. 
Syn.  —  Vigorous,  forceful,  powerful,  firm,  vehement; 


Btrip'pet,  n.  A  streamlet.  Obs. 
strip  survey.  See  valuation 
survey. 

Btript.  Stripped.  R>f.  Sp. 
atrip 'u-loBei  str1p'fl-ldB),a.  Zool. 
Covered  with  course  decumbent 
hairs. 

stritchel  +  strickle. 
Btriv'a-bly,  adv.  [Cf.  strive. 1 
Violently.  Obs.  (ble.  Obs. | 
strive  (striv),  11.  Strife  ;  trou-l 
strived  (strlvd).  Obs  pret.  & 
p.  p.  Of  STRIVE.  [STRIVE. I 

striv'en  (striven),  p.  of| 
striv 'er  (Btrlv'5r),  n.  One  who 
strives. 

Btriv'ing  (etrTv'tng),  p.  pr.tf  vb 
71.  of  strive.—  8triv'ing-ly,af/v. 
Btrivia.  Obs.  pi.  of  strife. 
Btriv'n.  Striven.  Ref.  Sp. 
strivous.  a.  IOF.  estriveus.) 
Contentious.  Obs. 


strix  (strtks),  n.  [L  strix, stri- 
gis .]  A  fluting  of  a  column. 
Btro  ( dial  strfi).  Ohs.  or  Scot.  & 
dial.  Eng.  of  straw. 
stro&k.  Obs.  or  dial.  Eng.  of 
stroke.  [stroll  Dial.  Eng.\ 
stroam.  Var.of  strom e,  stride,! 
stroan.  Scot.  var.  of  stroke. 
atro-bil'ian,  a.  Strobiline.  Obs. 
strob 'i  line  (strhb'I-lln  ;  -lln), 
a.  Strobilaceous. 
strob' i-ll-za'tion  (-lY-za'shan  ; 
-ll-za'-),  71.  =  strobilation. 
Btrobill.  Aphetic  for  distrou- 
BLE.  Ohs. 

strob'i  loid  (6 1  r  8  b'Y-1  o  i  d),  a. 
[strobilr  ■+■  -oi</.]  Resembling 
a  6trobile  or  strobiles  ;  conelike. 
Btrob'i-lua  (strOb'I-lus),  n. ;  jd 
-i li  (-11).  [L.,  pine  cone.]  A 

strobile.  [sthockle.I 

Btro'cal  (etro'k&l).  Var.  of! 


strocken.  Obs.  p  p.  of  strike. 
strock'le  (strSk'’!),  n.  [Cf. 
dial,  strockle  a  strickle,  and  E. 
stroke.]  Glass  Manuf.  A 
shovel  with  a  turned-up  edge, 
for  frit,  sand,  etc. 
stro'cle.  Var.  of  strockle. 
strod'dle  (str5d'’l).  Obs.  or 
dial.  Eng.  var.  of  straddle. 
strode,  d*  STRUDE. 
8trode,/>reL  of  stride. 
strodle.  •k  straddle. 

Btrof.  Obs.  pret.  of  strive. 
strogelen,  strcgle.  ^struggle. 
||  Stroh'baB8  ( shtrS'basD,  a.  5r 
n.  [G.l  =  straw-bass. 
stroll  (stroil),  n.  Dial.  Eng. 

1.  Capability;  power;  dexterity. 

2.  The  couch  grass  (a)  ;  long 
matted  grass. 

stro'kal  (stro'kdl).  Var  of 

strockle. 


stroke.  Obs.  pret.  of  strike. 
stroke  (strok),  r.  t.  =  streek. 
Scot.  Jr  Dial  Eng. 
stroke  (strok),  tj.  Jr  v.  [Cf. 
strike,  u.]  Stride;  strut ;  walk. 
Dial.  Eng. 

stroke'halF,  n.  Fishing.  Any 
instrument  or  device  used  fo*r 
the  purpose  of  foul  hooking  any 
fish  ;  a  snatch.  Eng. 
stroke  oar  Rowing,  a  The  oar 
nearest  the  stern,  usually  on 
the  port  side,  b  =  stroke,  n., 
1 1  b.  Also,  stroke  oarsman, 
strokes'man  (stroks'mdn). 
stro'kle  (str5k'*l).  Var.  of 
STROCKLE. 

strol.  Stroll.  Ref.  Sp.  [Sp.  I 
strolld,  strold.  Strolled.  Ref. | 
strom.  +  storm,  stream. 
strom  (strOm).  Var.  of  strum, 
a  strainer. 


Stro  ma-te'i-d®  (Btr5/md-te'Y- 
de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  fr.  NL.  Stro- 
mateus ,  a  generic  name  (fr.  Gr. 
(TTptu/aaTeu?  a  flat  fish  marked 
with  different  colors  ;  cf.  arpuj- 
fxarev^  a  coverlet)  -f  -id«. ]Zobl. 
An  extensive  family  of  nenn- 
thopterygian  fishes,  os  the  har¬ 
vest  fish  and  dollar  fish, having  a 
short,  compressed  body,  smooth 
scales,  feeble  spines,  and  a  se¬ 
ries  of  toothlike  processes  in  the 
esophagus  behind  the  pharyn¬ 
geal  bones.  —  stro-mat'e-<>id 
(strn-mfit'f-oid),  a.  Sr  >1. 
stro-mat '1-form  (b  tr  tf-m  tt  t'Y- 
ffirm),a.  Of  the  form  of  a  stroma. 
Btro  ma-tol'o-gy  (str6/md-tbl/'C- 
jY),  n.  [Gr.  arpuipa,  enpiopa- 
to<j,  a  bed  -f  -logy.']  The  history 


of  the  formation  of  stratified 

rocks.  Rare. 

stro'ma-touB  (strO'ma-tws),  a. 

Strom  atic. 

Etrom  bu-lif'er-oua  (strBm'bd- 

lYf'er-us),  a.  [NL.  strombulus 
(dim.  fr.  strombus )  -f  E.  -f'erous. 
See  Strombus.]  Bot.  Rearing 
spirally  coiled  pods, 
strome  (strom),  n.  Jf  v.  Stride  ; 
stroll.  Dial.  Eng. 
strom 'mel.  f  stiiammel 
strompet.  +  strumpet. 
strond.  +  strand. 
atrond,  71.  [Cf.  strand  shore.] 
A  lake  or  inland  sea.  Obs. 
Btrone  (stron),  71.  Sr  v.  [Cf.  Ir. 
&  Gael,  strothan  a  streamlet.] 
Spout;  stream  ;  — applied  esp. 
to  urinating.  Scot  Sc  Dial  Eng. 
strong,  v.  t.  Sr  i.  To  strengthen. 
Obs. 


ale,  senate,  c&re,  S.tn,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofd ;  eve,  £vent,  find,  recent,  maker;  ice,  ill;  old,  6bey,  orb,  5dd,  sSft,  cdnnect ;  use,  unite,  urn,  up,  circi/s,  menu  ; 

U  Foreign  Word.  *1*  Obsolete  Variant  of.  +  combined  with.  =  equuls. 


STRONG 


2061 


STRUT 


lusty,  sinewy,  brawny,  muscular,  hale,  vigorous,  sound. 
—  Strong,  stout,  robust,  sturdy,  stalwart.  Strong, 
the  most  general  term,  denotes  lit.  the  possession  of  great 
physical  power,  whether  active  or  passive  —  strength  to  do 
or  strength  to  endure  ;  as,  strong  as  a  horse,  a  strong  arm, 
a  strong  constitution  (so,  tig.,  a  strong  mind,  a  strong  ap¬ 
peal,  a  strong  case).  Stout  adds  to  strong ,  in  its  lit.  use,  the 
implication  of  thickness  or  weight,  sometimes  of  portliness 
(see  stout)  ;  in  its  fig.  sense  it  implies  a  certain  resolute, 
sometimes  even  dogged,  quality  (cf.  stanch)  ;  as,  a  stout 
stick;  “an  old  man,  stout  of  heart,  and  strong  of  limb” 

(  Wordsworth) ;  “a  stout  and  resolute  heart  ”  (Burk?) ;  “as 
a  boy  at  school  takes  his  flogging,  stoutly  and  in  silence  ” 

( Thackeray ) ;  stout  resistance.  Robust  suggests  the  vigor 
and  soundness  of  health,  together  with  a  toughness  as  of 
oak  ;  it  often  emphasizes  power  of  endurance  ;  as,  a  robust 
physique  ;  “His  preaching  was  ingenious  and  pithy,  like 
the  preaching  of  the  English  churcn  in  its  robust  age  ”  (G. 
Eliot)  j  “  the  immense  learning  and  robust  sense  of  Selden  ” 

( Coleridge );  “his  [Johnson’s]  .  .  .  innate  robustness  of 
soul  ”  ( Frederic  Harnson).  Sturdy  suggests  something 
which  stands  firm  and  unyielding  ;  it  connotes  a  certain 
solidity,  often  of  physique  and  character  alike ;  as,  “  a 
square  and  sturdy  little  urchin”  (Hawthorne)  ;  “How 
bowed  the  woods  beneath  their  sturdy  stroke”  (Gray); 
“ sturdy  patriots  ”( G.  Borrow).  Stalwart  implies  large¬ 
ness  of  frame, and,  in  its  fig.  sense  (U.  S.),  thoroughgoing 
allegiance  or  partisanship ;  as,  “a  stalwart  man,  limbed 
like  the  old  heroic  breeds  ”  (Lou  ell) ;  a stalwart  farmer,  a 
stalwart  Republican.  See  powerful,  cogent. 
bv  or  with  a  or  the  strong  arm  or  hand,  by  force  rather  than 
oi  right  or  by  reason  ;  by  overmastering  power  ;  as,  to 
govern  by  the  strong  arm  ;  to  put  down  discontent  with 
a  strong  hand.  Cf.  stronghand,  m.,  in  Vocab.  —  s.  box,  a 
chest  or  case  for  money  or  valuables,  made  very  strongly, 
as  of  steel  or  with  n^tal  bindings.  —  s.  conjugation,  Gram., 
the  conjugation  of  a  strong  verb  (see  strong,  a.,  17  a);  — 
disting,  from  the  weak ,  or  regular ,  conjugation ,  and  for¬ 
merly  called  also  old,  or  iiregular ,  conjugation.  —  a  drink, 
intoxicating  liquor.  —  a.  man’s  weed,  the  guinea-hen  weed.— 
a.  room,  a  room  for  money  or  valuables,  usually  specially 
constructed  to  be  fireproof  and  burglar  proof.  —  s.  sand, 
molders’  sand  with  an  admixture  of  loam  to  increase  its 
adhesiveness.  —  a.  water.  See  strong-water,  in  Vocab. 
Strong  (strSng;  205),  adv.  Strongly  ;  greatly  ;  violently  ; 
severely ;  excessively;  —  chiefly  in  combinations,  as  strong- 
tempered. 

strong 'bark'  (-bark'),  n.  A  boraginaceous  tree  (Bourreria 
havanensis)  of  South  Florida  and  the  West  Indies.  It 
has  strong  hard  brown  wood  streaked  with  orange  Its 
berries  are  edible,  and  an  infusion  of  its  bark  is  used  as  a 
beverage  in  the  Bahamas. 

Strong'hand  (-hXnd'),  n.  Violence  ;  force ;  power.  Cf. 
by  the  strong  hand,  under  strong.  Obs.  Raleigh. 

Strong'hold'  (-hold'),  n.  A  fastness  ;  a  fort  or  fortress ; 
a  fortified  place  ;  a  place  of  security  ;  —  often  fig. 
Strong'ly,  adv.  [AS.  strangHce.  1  In  a  strong  manner. 
StlOng'-mind  ed  (-min'dSd  ;  87),  a.  Having  a  vigorous 
mind  ;  esp.,  of  women,  having  or  affecting  qualities  of 
mind  regarded  as  especially  masculine,  or,  by  extension, 
dissatisfied  with,  or  not  conforming  to,  the  manner  of  life 
and  class  of  interests  regarded  as  especially  feminine.  — 
strong  -mind'ed  ly,  adv.  —  strong'-mind'ed  ness,  n. 
Strong'-wa  ter,  n.  1.  An  acid;  specif.,  aqua  fortis. 

2.  Chiefly  pi.  Distilled  or  ardent  spirits.  Now  Rare. 
Strong'— weak',  a.  Gram.  Designating  a  verb  or  conjuga¬ 
tion  having  features  of  both  strong  and  weak  conjugations. 
Stron'gyle  (str5n'jTl),  n.  Also  strongyl.  [See  Strong ylus.] 
Zo'dl.  1.  Any  of  certain  roundworms  (nematodes)  consti¬ 
tuting  the  family  Strongylidae.  They  are  parasitic  in  the 
organs  and  tissues  of  man  and  various  wild  .and  domestic 
animals,  some  of  them  causing  severe  injuries  or  death. 
Among  the  well-known  examples  are  those  of  the  genus 
Agchylostoma  (hookworms),  the  giant  strongyle,  the  gape- 
worm  of  poultry,  etc.  See  also  Strongylus. 

2.  A  rod-shaped  biradiate  sponge  spicule  with  blunt  ends. 
S*ron'gy-lo'sis(str5n'jT-lo'sTs),n.  [NL.;  strongyle  -f-  -ow,] 
Med.  A  disease  caused  in  man  or  lower  animals  by  one  or 
more  species  of  Strongylus. 

Stron'gy-lus  (strbn'jT-lus),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  o-rpoyyiAo? 
round.]  Zo'ol.  A  genus  of  parasitic  roundworms,  type  of  a 
family  Stron  gyl'i-dae  (str5n-jil'T-de)  (see  strongyle,  1). 
The  type  species  is  S.  equinus,  a  common  parasite  of  the 
horse,  but  the  name  has  been  broadly  or  incorrectly  used 
as  the  generic  name  of  many  or  most  other  members  of  the 
family,  esp.  of  Hxmonchus  contorlus  (parasitic  in  sheep) 
and  its  near  allies.  —  stron'gy  loid  (-loid),  a. 
stron'ti-a  (strBn'ohl-d),  n.  [NL.  See  strontianite.] 
Chem.  a  Strontium  oxide,  SrO,  a  white  solid  resembling 
lime  and  baryta,  b  Loosely,  strontium  hydroxide. 
Stron'ti  an  (-shT-on ;  -shan),  n.  Strontium,  esp.  in  the 
form  of  some  compound,  as  strontia  or  strontianite. 
stron  ti-ar  il'er-ous  (-Tf'er-ws),  a.  [ strontian  - ferous .] 

Containing  or  yielding  strontian. 

Stron'ti  an  lte  (-lt),  n.  [From  Strontian,  in  Argyllshire, 
Scotland,  where  first  found.]  Min.  Native  strontium  carbo¬ 
nate,  SrC03,  an  orthorhombic,  pale  green,  white,  gray,  or 
yellowish  mineral,  in  masses  of  radiating  needle-shaped  or 
spear-shaped  crystals,  in  fibrous  massive  forms,  etq.  H., 
3.5-4.  Sp.  gr.,  3.68-3.71. 

Stron'tic  (strSn'tTk),  a.  Chem.  Of  or  pert,  to  strontium. 


strong  'back'' .  Var.  of  strono- 
bark. 

strong'backG  n.  Naut.  a  A 
spar  lashed  from  one  boat  davit 
to  the  other,  to  which  the  boat 
is  secured  at  sea.  b  Any  heavy 
timber  for  taking  a  strain. 
Btronge  4  strange. 
atrongere  4  stranger. 
Btrong'ful-ly,  adv.  Strongly; 
stoutly.  Obs.  [what  strong.) 
strong'lsh( string' uh>.o.Some-| 
•trong'ness,  n.  Strength.  R. 
stron'gy-late  (strOn'jY-lat),  a 
Zool.  a  Like  a  strongyle  (spic¬ 
ule).  b  Having  strongyles. 
stron'gy-lon  (-15n),  n  INL.] 
Zobl.  A  strongyle  (spicule). 
Btront.  v.  i  To  rant.  Obs.— 
atront'er,  n.  Obs. 
strontian  y  e  1 1  o  w.  Strontium 
chromate  or  a  pigment  of  the 
same  col ot.  [process.) 

strontia  process.  =  strontium  | 
stron'ti  on  (strda'shY-dn  ;  -tl- 
5n),  n.  INL.]  Chem.  Ionic 
strontium.  Sr^-.  [Strontic.| 

Btron-tit'ic  (strOn-tYt'Yk),  a.| 
strontium  oxide.  See  stron¬ 
tia  a. 

atrood  (strood).  Var.  of  strowd. 


stroof.  Obs.  pret.  of  strive 

strook-  4  stroke. 

strook  (dial,  strook)  Obs.  or 

Scot.  &  dial  Eng.  pret.  &  p.  p- 

of  STRIKE. 

strooke.  Obs.  pret  of  stroke. 
strook'en ( din/.Btrobk'’n ).  Obs. 
or  dial.  Eng.  p.  p.  of  strike. 
stroop.  Var.  of  stroup 
stro-pha'ic  (str6-fa'Tk),a  Stro- 
phic. 

stroph'i-o-lat  ed  (strSi'T-O-lat 
gd;  stro'l'Y-),  a.  Strophiolate 
Stroph  o-me'na  ( s  t  r5  f'5-m  e'- 
nd),  ».  (NL  ;  cf  Gr.  <rr peifreiv 
to  twist.]  Paleon.  A  genus  of  Or- 
dovician  brachiopods  having  a 
long  hinge,  rudimentary  brachi¬ 
al  supports,  and  concavo-convex 
shell.  It  is  the  type  of  a  family, 
Stroph  o  men'i  d*  (-men'Y-de), 
existing  from  the  Ordovician 
to  the  Permian.  —  stropho- 
men'id  (-m8n'Yd),  o.  3c  n. 
strossers.  4  trousers 
strot.  4  strut,  (medley.  Obs.) 
strot,  adv.  Confusedly  ;  in  a| 
stroth  (strothb  n.  Sr  v.  Also 
stroth'er  (strOfch'Br).  Hurry  ; 
fuss.  Dial.  Eng. 


Stron'ti  um  (strbn'shY-um),  n.  [NL.  See  strontianite.] 
Chem.  A  bivalent  metallic  element  of  the  calcium  group, 
always  naturally  combined,  chiefly  in  strontianite  (carbon¬ 
ate)  and  celestite  (sulphate).  It  is  isolated,  by  electrolysis  of 
the  fused  chloride,  as  a  yellowish  metal,  similar  to  calcium, 
but  harder.  When  pure  it  is  silver-white.  Symbol,  Sr  ; 
at.  wt.,  87.63.  Strontium  compounds  color  the  test  fiame 
carmine,  and  some,  as  the  nitrate,  are  used  in  fireworks. 

strontium  hydroxide  Chem.  A  white  solid  dissolving 
in  water  to  form  a  decidedly  alkaline  solution,  and  form- 
•  ing  with  eight  molecules  of  water  a  crystalline  hydrate. 
See  strontium  process. 

strontium  nitrate.  Chem.  A  colorless  salt,  Sr(NO>3)2, 
crystallizing  from  hot  strong  solutions  in  anhydrous octa- 
hedra,  and  from  cold  solutions  in  prisms  containing  four 
molecules  of  water.  It  is  used  in  fireworks.  See  strontium. 

Strontium  process.  A  process  of  refilling  sugar  by  adding 
a  solution  of  strontium  hydroxide  to  the  molasses,  precipi¬ 
tating  strontium  sucrate,  which  is  removed,  washed,  and 
decomposed  into  sugar  and  strontium  hydroxide. 

Strontium  yellow  Strontium  chromate,  SrCr04,  used 
as  a  yellow  pigment.  It  has  little  body. 

Strop  (strbp),  7i.  [See  strap.]  A  strap  ;  specif. :  a  A 
strap  for  sharpening  a  razor,  b  Naut.  =  strap,  3  b  (1). 

Strop,  v.  t.  ;  stropped  (stropt) ;  stropping.  To  sharpen, 
as  a  razor,  on  a  strop. 

Stro-phan'thln  (stio-fSn'thin),  n.  [ Strophanthus  -f-  -in.] 
A  bitter,  white, crystalline, and  very  poisonous  glucoside  ex¬ 
tracted  from  species  of  Strophanthus ,  as  S.  hispidus ,  used 
as  a  cardiac  stimulant.  On  decomposition  it  yields  the 
bitter  crystalline  substance  stro-phan'thi-dln  (-thT-dlu). 

Stro  phan'thus  (-tlifts),  n.  [NL.  ;  Gr.  arpo^g  a  turning 
-j-  avOos  a  flower.]  a  Bot.  A  genus  of  tropical  Asiatic  and 
African  trees  and  shrubs  having  handsome  flowers  with  a 
glandular  calyx  and  a  tubular  corolla  with  five  appendaged 
and  twisted  lobes.  The  seeds  are  tipped  with  a  long  plu¬ 
mose  beak ;  those  of  several  African  species  yield  arrow 
poison.  See  inee.  b  [/.  c.]  Pharm.  A  drug  consisting  of 
the  seeds  of  S.  hispidus ,  in  moderate  doses  a  valuable  car¬ 
diac  stimulant,  but  in  larger  doses  a  violent  poison. 

Stro'phe  (stro'fe  ;  277),  n.  ;  pi.  -phes  (-fez).  [NL.,fr.  Gr. 
<TTpo<l>rj,  fr.  c TTp€(f>€Lv  to  twist,  to  turn  ;  peril,  akin  to  E. 
strap.]  1.  In  the  Greek  choral  dance,  the  movement  of 
the  chorus  while  turning  from  the  right  to  the  left  of  the 
orch  estra. 

2-  Pros.  The  strain,  or  part  of  the  choral  ode,  sung  during 
the  strophe  (sense  1) ;  a  group  of  lines  forming  a  metrical 
system  repeated  as  a  verse  unit  in  an  ode  or  other  poem  ;  — 
sometimes  used  also  of  a  stanza  of  modern  verse.  See  ode,  1 . 
3.  Bot.  A  genetic  spiral.  Obs. 

stroph'ic  (strof'Tk  ;  277),  stroph'i-cal  (-7-kal)  a.  Pert, 
to,  containing,  or  consisting  of,  strophes. — stroph'l-cal- 
ly,  adv. 

Stroph'I-0  late  (strof'T-6-lat ;  stro'fi-),  a.  Bot.  Furnished 
witli  a  strophiole. 

Stroph'i-ole  (-51),  n.  [L.  slrophiolum  a  little  chaplet,  dim. 
of  strophium  a  band,  Gr.  orpo^uop,  dim.  of  <rTpo<f>oq  a 
twisted  band  :  cf.  F.  strophiole.]  Bot.  A  crestlike  excres¬ 
cence  about  the  hilum  of  certain  6eeds,  as  those  of  spurge. 
The  strophiole  may  be  considered  as  a  slightly  developed 
true  aril,  proceeding  from  the  hilum  ;  the  caruncle,  as  a 
form  of  anllode,  developed  at  the  micropyle.  Many,  how¬ 
ever,  use  strophiole  and  caruncle  as  synonymous. 

Stroph'oid  (str5f'oid  ;  stro'foid),  n.  [F.  strophoide ,  fr. 
Gr.  <TTp6<t>o<;  a  twisted  band,  a  twisting.  See  -oid  ]  a 
Geom.  A  plane  nodal  cubic  curve,  the  path  of  a  focus  of  a 
conic  of  which  the  directrix  and  two  tangents  are  given,  b 
Math.  The  path  of  the  intersection  of  two  lines  rotating 
uniformly  with  commensurable  velocities. 

stroph'u-lus  (str5f'u-lus),  n.  [NL.,  dim.  fr.  Gr.  crrpo^o? 
a  twisted  band  or  cord.]  Med.  A  form  of  miliaria,  of  sev¬ 
eral  varieties,  occurring  in  infants  ;  red  gum  or  white  gum. 

Strow  (stro),  v.  t.  ;  pret.  strowed  (strod) ;  p.  p.  strown 
(stron)  or  strowed  ;  p.  pr.  dc  vb.  n.  strow'ing.  To  strew. 
Archaic.  “ Strown  with  blemishes.”  M.  Arnold. 

struck  (struk),  pret.  &  p.  p.  of  strike. 
struck  loint.  Masonry.  See  strike, V.  t.,  17.  —  s.  jury.  Law,  a 
special  jury  of  12  men  selected  from  48  taken  by  the  sheriff 
indifferently  from  those  qualified  to  act  as  special  jury¬ 
men,  these  being  reduced  to  24  bv  the  attorney  for  each 
side  striking  out  the  names  of  twelve.  Special  juries  are  so 
selected  in  some  States  in  the  United  States  and,  some¬ 
times,  in  England.  —  s.  measure,  a  measure,  as  of  grain, 
leveled  off,  as  with  a  strickle  ;  —  in  distinction  to  heaped 
measure.  See  strike,  v.  t .,  16  a. 

Struc'tur-al  (struk'tur-(tl),  a.  1.  Of  or  pert,  to  structure  or 
a  structure;  affecting  structure;  used  in  building  struc¬ 
tures  ;  constructional ;  as,  a  stmctural  error. 

2.  Biol.  Of  or  pertaining  to  organic  structure  ;  as,  a  struc¬ 
tural  element  or  cell ;  structural  peculiarities. 

3.  Geol.  Of,  pert,  to,  or  designating,  the  attitudes  and 
dislocations  of  rock  masses  or  the  surface  forms  resulting 
from  uplifting  of  mountains  ;  as,  structural  arches,  valleys, 
structural  botany.  See  morphology,  1.  — b.  color  or  colour, 
color  produced  or  greatly  modified  by  the  structure  of 
colorless  parts.  Thus,  the  feathers  of  many  yellow  birds 
contain  no  pigment,  but  owe  their  color  to  an  arrangement 
of  minute  ridges  having  the  effect  of  a  diffraction  grating. 
Iridescent  or  metallic  color  in  feathers  is  always  struc¬ 


tural,  being  produced  by  a  transparent  coating  which  over- 
lies  pigment  (usually  black)  ana  has  a  prismatic  effect.— 
structural  engineering.  See  engineering,  1.—  s.  formula.  Chem. 
See  formula,  5.  —  s.  geology.  See  geology,  —  a.  Iron,  Engin. 
&  Arch.,  iron  workedor  cast  in  structural  shapes.  —  b.  shape. 
Engin.  &  Arch.,  the  shape  of  a  member  especially  adapted 
to  structural  purposes,  esp.  in  giving  the  greatest  strength 
with  the  least  material.  Hence,  Cuiloq.,  any  steel  or  iron 
member  of  such  shape,  as  channel  irons,  I  beams,  T 
beams,  etc.,  or,  sometimes,  a  column,  girder, etc.,  built  up 
with  such  members.  —  s.  steel,  a  Rolled  steel  in  structural 
shapes,  b  A  kind  of  strong  mild  steel,  suitable  for  struc¬ 
tural  shapes. 

structure  (struk'tur),  n.  [L.  structura ,  fr.  sti'uere,  struc - 
turn,  to  arrange,  build,  construct ;  perh.  akin  to  E.  strew : 
cf.  F.  structure.  Cf.  construe,  destroy,  instrument,  ob¬ 
struct.]  1.  Act  of  building  ;  construction.  Obs.  or  R. 
2.  Manner  of  building  ;  form  ;  make  ;  construction. 

3  Something  constructed  or  built,  as  a  building,  a  dam, 
a  bridge  ;  esp.,  a  building  of  some  size;  an  edifice. 

There  stands  a  structure  of  majestic  frame.  Pope. 

4  Arrangement  of  parts,  of  organs,  or  of  constituent  tis¬ 
sues  or  particles,  in  a  substance  or  body  ;  as,  the  structure 
of  a  rock,  animal,  or  plant ;  the  structure  of  a  sentence. 

5.  Specif. :  Petrog.  The  arrangement  of  a  rock  mass  as 
regards  the  larger  features,  such  as  jointing,  columnar  and 
platy  parting,  bedding,  etc. ; — distinguished  from  texture. 

6.  A  stron.  Any  separate  portion  of  the  sun’s  corona,  or  of 
a  comet  or  nebula,  or  detail  of  lines  in  a  spectrum. 

Syn.  —  See  building. 

Strug'gle  (strug'’l),  v.  i.  ;  strug'gled  (-’Id) ;  struggling 
(-ling).  [ME.  strogelen,  struglen ,  of  uncert.  orig.  ;  cf. 
Icel.  strjuka  to  stroke,  to  beat,  to  flog,  Sw.  stryka  to  stroke, 
to  strike,  Dan.  stryge,  G.  straucheln  to  stumble.]  To  put 
forth  great  efforts ;  to  labor  hard  ;  to  strive ;  contend ; 
as,  to  struggle  to  save  one’s  life  ;  to  struggle  with  adversity. 

The  brave  men  .  .  .  who  stmggled  here,  have  consecrated  it 
far  above  onr  poor  power  to  add  or  detract  A.  Lincoln. 

Syn.  —  Strive,  contend,  labor,  endeavor. 

Strug'gle,  v.  t.  1.  To  effect,  accomplish,  or  dispose  of  in 
some  specified  way,  by  struggling  or  with  a  struggle.  “He 
there  struggled  down  the  last  of  his  emotion.”  Stevenson. 
2.  To  struggle  over.  Rare.  “  The  justices  long  struggled 
the  point.”  Blackstone. 

Strug'gle,  7i.  1.  A  violent  effort  or  exertion,  as  to  obtain 

an  object,  avert  an  evil,  or  the  like  ;  act  of  earnest  striv¬ 
ing  ;  as,  a  struggle  with  disease  ;  a  struggle  for  liberty. 

2  Contest;  contention  ;  strife. 

Syn.  —  Endeavor,  effort,  contest,  labor,  difficulty. 

Struld'brug  (struld'brug),  n.  In  Swift’s  “  Gulliver’s  Trav¬ 
els,”  one  of  a  class  among  the  inhabitants  of  Luggnagg 
composed  of  those  few  who  happen  to  be  born  with  a  cir¬ 
cular  mark  in  the  forehead,  which  indicates  that  they  can 
never  die.  When  they  are  80  years  old,  at  which  age  they 
become  dead  in  law,  they  have  become  most  wretched. 

Strum  (strum),  n.  A  strainer,  as  of  wickerwork  for  strain¬ 
ing  malt,  or  of  metal  for  a  suction  pipe  of  a  pump. 

Strum,  v.  t.  &  i.  ;  strummed  (strumd);  strum'ming.  [Prob. 
of  imitative  origin.  Cf.  thrum.]  To  play  on  a  stringed 
instrument  of  music,  or  as  on  one,  in  an  unskillful,  rough, 
or  noisy  way  ;  to  thrum  ;  as,  to  strum  a  piano. 

Strum,  n.  Act  or  sound  of  strumming. 

Stru'ma  (stroo'ma),  n.  ;  pi.  -m,e  (-me).  [L.,  a  scrofulous 
tumor.]  1  Med.  a  Scrofula,  b  Goiter. 

2.  Bot.  A  cushionlike  swelling  on  any  organ  ;  esp.,  that  at 
the  base  of  the  capsule  in  many  mosses. 

Stru-mat'ic  (stroo-mSt'Tk),  a.  Scrofulous  ;  strumous. 

stru  mec'to  my  (-mSk'to-mT),  n.  {struma  -j-  - ectomy .] 
Surg.  Excision  of  a  scrofulous  gland  or  of  a  goiter. 

stru'mose  (stroo'mos  ;  stroo-mos' ;  see  -ose),  a.  [L.  stru - 
morns:  cf.  F.  strumeux.]  1.  Med.  Strumous. 

2.  Bot.  Having  a  struma ;  strumiferous. 

stru'mous  (stroo'mfis),  a.  Med.  Having,  pertaining  to, 
or  connected  with,  struma.  —  stru'mous-ness,  n. 

strum'pet  (strum'pgt ;  -pit ;  151),  n.  [ME.  strumpet ,  strom- 
pet ;  orig.  uncert.  ;  cf.  OF.  &  F.  stupre  debauchery,  L. 
stuprare ,  stupratum ,  to  debauch,  stuprum  debauchery, 
Gael.  &  Ir.  striopach  a  prostitute.]  A  prostitute ;  harlot. 

Strum'pet,  V.  t.  1.  To  debauch.  Obs.  Shak. 

2.  To  brand  as  a  strumpet ;  hence,  to  belie  ;  slander. 

Strut  (strut),  v.  i.  ;  strut'ted  (-Sd) ;  strut'tino.  [ME. 
struten ,  strouten,  to  sw  ell ;  akin  to  G.  sirolzen  to  be  swelled, 
to  be  puffed  up,  to  strut,  Dan.  strutte.]  1.  To  swell ;  to 
bulge  out.  Obs.  Dryden. 

2.  To  walk  with  a  lofty,  proud  gait,  and  erect  head  ;  esp., 
to  walk  with  pomposity  or  affected  dignity. 

3.  To  make  a  disturbance;  wTangle.  Obs.  Cursor  Mundi. 
Syn.  —  Strut,  swagger.  Strut  implies  a  pompous  af¬ 
fectation  of  dignity  ;  swagger  always  implies  ostentation, 
often  insolence  ;  both  words  may  be  applied  either  to  gait 
alone  or  to  bearing  and  manner  in  general ;  as,  “  Dr.  Gold¬ 
smith  .  .  .  went .  .  .  strutting  away,  and  calling  to  me  w'ith 
an  air  of  superiority  ”  (Boswell) ;  “  When  the  peacock  vein 
rises,  I  stmt  a  Gentleman  Commoner  ”  (Lamb) ;  “  He  .  .  . 
scarcely  deigned  to  set  a  foot  to  ground,  but  swagge7'ed 
like  a  lord  about  his  hall  ”  (Dryde7i);  “  What  a  swaggering 
puppy  must  he  take  me  for  ”  ( Goldsmith ). 

Strut,  n.  [For  sense  3  cf.  LG.  strutt  rigid.  See  strut, 


stroub  4  STURB. 

stroud  (strood).  Var.  of 

STROWD.  Scot 

stroud  (htroud),  n.  [Cf.  E.  dial 
stroud.  strood,  a  suit  of  clothes, 
a  complete  set,  a  worn  -  out 
shoe.]  A  kind  of  coarse  blanket 
or  garment  used  by  the  North 
American  Indians. 

8troud'ing.  n.  Material  for 
strouds  ;  a  kind  of  coarse  cloth 
used  in  trade  with  the  North 
American  Indians. 

BtrOUgle  4  jCTRUOOLE. 
strounge  (stroonj  ;  stroonzh),  a. 
I  Cf.  Dun.  strunk  proud,  stiff, 
Sw.  strunk  haughty. j  Harsh  ; 
morose.  Scot,  tf  DhxI.  Eng. 
stroup  (stroop),  n.  [Cf.  Sw. 
struve  gullet,  throat,  Dan 
sfrwfee.]  Obs.  or  Scot,  if  Dial. 
Eng.  a  Windpipe,  b  A  spout, 
strout.  4  STRUT, 
strout'er  (strout'5r).  Obs  or 
dial.  var.  of  strutter. 
strove  (strov).  Pret.  &  obs  or 
dial.  Eng.  p.  p.  of  strive. 
strow  (stroo),  n.  Disturbance; 
turmoil  ;  strife ;  confusion. 
Scot.  3r  Dial.  Eng. 
strowbill-  4  struble,  a. 


strowd  (strood),  n.  A  senseless, 
st upid  song  Scot. 
strowl.  4  stroll. 
strown  (stron),  />.  p.  oi  strow. 
strowp.  4  stroup. 

Btrowt.  4  STRUT,  V. 
stroy,  r.  t.  Sr  i.  To  destroy. I 
atroy'alP,  n  [strop,  v.  -f-  all.] 
Spendall.  Obs. 

stroy 'er,  n  A  destroyer.  Obs. 
stru.  4  strov. 
strub  (strfib),  v.  t.  [Cf.  strip, 
r.  1. 1  To  rob  ;  to  strip  or  de¬ 
spoil.  Dial.  Eng. 
struble,  r.  /.  [Cf  disturb, 
trouble.1  To  trouble.  06s.— 
a.  Troublesome.  Obs. 
strub'len  (strhb'len;  strdbb'-), 
strub'lens  (-l£nz).  ».  Disturb¬ 
ance  ;  vexation  ;  trouble.  Scot. 
8trucion,  n.  [L.  strut/no:  cf- 
OF.  struction  ]  An  ostrich.  Obs. 
struck'en  (struk/”n;  str<56k'’n). 
Obs  or  Scot.  &  dial.  Eng.  p.  p. 

of  STRIKE. 

8truc'tur-al-ize  (strGk'ttlr-<Il- 
Iz),  v.  t.  To  give  a  structural 
form  to.  —  struc/tur-al-i-za''- 
tion  (-Y-za'shun;  -I-za'shun ),  n. 
struc'tur-al-ly,  adv.  of  struc¬ 
tural.  See -ly. 


struc 'ture,  v.  t.  To  form  into 
an  organized  structure.  Rare. 
struc'ture-less,  a.  Without  def¬ 
inite  structure  or  organization; 
specif.,  Biol.,  devoid  of  cells; 
homogeneous. 

struc'tur-ist  (strfik'ttJr-Yst),  n. 
A  builder;  a  constructor.  Rare. 
strude,  w.  A  stock  of  breeding 
mares.  Obs.  [who  struggles.] 
strug'gler  (strhg'lPr),  n.  One| 
struglen.  4  struggle. 
struier.  4  stro  ye  r 
struis'sle  (stru8'’i),  n.  Sr  v. 
Struggle.  Scot.  [struma.) 
stru'ma  (stroo'me),  n.,  pi.  of| 
stru-mif'er-ous  (stroo-mYf'?r- 
7i»),  a.  [ struma  4-  • ferous .]  Bot. 
Bearing  a  struma  or  struma, 
stru'mi-form  (stroo'mY-ffirm), 
a.  Having  the  form  of  a  struma, 
stru-mi'tis  (stroo-ml'tYs),  n. 

NL.  ;  struma  4-  -ifiVj  Med. 

nflammation  of  a  goiter, 
strum'mel.  4  strammel. 
Btrum'mel,  a.  Stumbling  ;  tot¬ 
tering  —  n.  One  who  stumbles 
or  totters.  Both  Obs. 
strum'mer.  n.  One  who  strums, 
strum'per-y,  n.  Harlotry.  Obs. 
strum'pet-ly,  adv.  As  a  strum- 


j  pet  or  harlot.  Obs. 
j  strum 'pet-ry,  n.  Harlotry, 
strum'strum'  (strQm 'strum'), 
n.  A  rude  musical  instrument 
somewhat  like  a  cittern.  Rare. 
stru'mu  lose  (stroo'mfi-los),  a. 
(Dim.  fr.  sfrjmiose.l  Bot.  Hav- 
|  ing  a  slight  or  small  struma, 
strund.  strunde  4  strind. 
strung  (strQng),  pret.  Sf  p.  p.  ot 
string.  [ScoLl 

strunt.  n.  Liquor.  Obs.  or  i?.| 
strunt  ( st r tint ;  strdont),  n.  Sr  v. 
Pique.  Scot.  Sr  Dial.  Eng. 
strunt  (strhnt  ;  strdbnt).  n  [Cf. 
Sw.  dial,  strunt  short  stubble.] 
The  stump. of  a  tail  ;  anything 
cut  short.  Scot. Sr  Dial.  Eng.  — 
v.t.  To  dock  (a  tail).  Dial.  Eng. 
strunt,  u.  i.  To  strut.  Scot. 
strunt'y  (strun'tY  ;  strdbn'tY), 
a.  Pettish;  sulky.  Scot.  Sr  Dial. 
Eng.  [Scot.  Sr  Dial.  Eng. I 
strunt'y,  a.  Stunted  ;  short.| 
strupte.  Obs.  pret.  of  strip. 
strust.strusti.  4 trust, trust v. 
strut  (dial.  strDt,  strdbt),  a.  [See 
strut,  v.  ».]  a  Protuberant. 
Obs.  b  Fixed  ;  firm.  Dial.  Eng. 
strut.r.  t.  To  cause  to  protrude, 
bulge,  distend,  or  the  like.  Obs. 


food,  fobt ;  out,  oil ; 


chair  ;  go  ;  sing,  igk ;  then,  thin ;  nature,  verdure  (250) ;  K  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144) ;  boN  ;  yet ;  zh  =  z  in  azure. 
Full  explanations  of  Abbreviations,  £l|gns,  etc.,  Immediately  precede  the  Vocabulary. 
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V.  i.]  1.  The  act  of  strutting  ;  a  pompous  step  or  walk  ; 

also,  formerly,  sometimes,  ostentation  in  general. 

2.  Strife  ;  contention.  Obs.  Cursor  Mundi. 

3.  Engin .,  Arch.,  etc.  Any  bar  or  piece  designed  to  resist 
pressure,  or  compressive  stress, in  the  direction  of  its  length , 
as  a  member  in  a  frame,  structure,  or  machine;  —  opposed 
to  tie  or  stay.  Cf.  brace,  n.,  12  ;  shore,  n. ;  shoring,  I L lust. 

4.  An  implement  of  bone  or  wood  formerly  used  to  shape 
the  folds  of  ruffs. 

Strut  (striit),  v.  t.  To  provide,  stiffen,  support,  or  hold 
apart,  with  or  as  with  a  strut  or  struts. 

stru'thi-form  (stroo'thi-f8rm),stru'thi-i-form/  (-Y-f6rai'), 

a.  [See  Struthio;  -form.]  Ostrichlike. 

Stru'thi-0  (-5),  n.  [L.,  an  ostrich,  fr.  Gr.  aTpovQ.iov.]  Zool. 
A  genus  of  birds  including  the  African  ostriches.  Either 
alone,  or,  in  older  classifications,  with  the  rheas  and 
sometimes  other  ratite  birds,  it  constitutes  a  family, 
Stru thi-on'i-dae  (-5n'i-de). 

Stru  thi-o'nes  (-o'nez),  7i.pl.  [NL.  See  Struthio.]  Zool. 
a  The  Ratitae.  b  In  a  narrower  sense,  a  group  including 
only  the  African  ostriches. 

Stru  thl  on  i  for'mes  (-Sn'T-ffir'mez),  n.  pi.  [NL.  See 
Struthio.]  Zool.  a  A  group  coextensive  with  Struthio. 
b  =  Cryi-turi.  —  stru  thi-on'i-form  (-5n'7-f6rm),  a. 

Stru  thi  op'ter  is  (-fip'ter-Ts),  n.  [NL.  ;  Gr.  arpovOioju  os¬ 
trich  -j—  TTTcpt? fern.]  Bot.  a  A  genus  of  polypodiaceous 
ferns  having  fronds  usually  of  two  kinds,  of  which  the 
fertile  are  contracted,  and  bear  sori  in  a  continuous  band 
near  the  midrib.  The  species  are  mostly  natives  of  the 
south  temperate  zone ;  the  only  North  American  species, 

5.  spicant ,  is  the  deer  fern,  b  Syn.  of  Matteuccia. 
Stru'thi  OUS  (stroo'thi-ils),  a.  [L.  slndhius ,  slrufheus.] 

Of  or  pert,  to  the  Struthiones  (in  either  sense) ;  ratite. 
Strutting  (strut'Tng),  p.  pr.  d*  vb.  n.  of  strut.  Hence  :  n. 
Struts  collectively,  whether  detached  or  built  into  posi¬ 
tion.  Specif. :  A rch.  =  bridging. — strutting  piece,  a  = 
STRAINING  PIECE,  b  =  STRUT,  71.,  3.  —  StrUt'tingly ,  adv. 

Strych'nic  (strik'ntk),  a.  Of,  pert,  to,  or  produced  by,* 
strychnine;  as, sir y clinic  compounds;  strychnia  poisoning. 
—  strychnic  acid.  Chem.  a  A  white,  crystalline  acia, 
C21H24O3N2  4H2O,  got  bv  heating  strychnine  with  alcoholic 
soaa;—  called  also  stryclminic  acid.  slrychnoL  and  iaasuric 
acid,  b  An  amorphous  acid,  CnHuO.iNHoO,  got  oy  oxi¬ 
dizing  strychnine  with  potassium  permanganate, 
strych'nine  (-nTn ;  -nen ;  277),  n.  Also  strych'nin, 
strych'ni-a.  Strych'ni  na.  [L.  strychnos  a  kind  of  night¬ 
shade,  Gr.  arpv\vo<;:  cf.  F.  sir yc /mine.']  Chem.  A  very 
poisonous  alkaloid,  C2iH2202N2,  obtained  from  various  spe¬ 
cies  of  plants,  esp.  of  the  genus  Strychnos ,  as  from  the 
seeds  of  the  St.  Ignatius’s  bean  (S.  ignatia)  and  from  nux 
vomica.  It  is  a  white  crystalline  substance,  having  a  very 
bitter  acrid  taste,  and  is  employed  in  medicine  (chiefly  in 
the  form  of  the  sulphate)  as  a  powerful  neurotic  stimulant 
and  also  for  its  tonic  action  on  the  heart.  Its  chemical 
constitution  is  complex  and  imperfectly  known. 
Strych'nin-ism  (strTk'nTn-Tz’m),  n.  Med.  Morbid  condi¬ 
tion  produced  by  the  excessive  use  of  strychnine,  and 
marked  by  symptoms  resembling  those  of  tetanus 
strych'nin-i  za'tion  (-7-za'slmn ;  -i-za'sliun),  n.  Med.  The 
production  of  strychninism. 

Strych'nos  (stnk'nos),  ??.  [NL.  See  strychnine.]  Bot. 
A  large  genus  of  tropical  loganiaceous  trees  and  shrubs, 
the  latter  often  tendril  climbers.  They  have  3-5-nerved 
leaves  and  cymose  flowers  with  a  salver-shaped  corolla 
and  a  2-celled  ovary  becoming  in  fruit  a  berry  with  a  thick 
rind.  Many  species  yield  valuable  drugs.  See  strychnine, 

BRUCINE,  CURARE,  1  ;  NUX  VOMICA,  ANGOSTURA  BARK. 

StU'art  (stu'ert),  n.  Also  Stewart.  A  member  of  a  family 
royal  in  Scotland  and  England.  Robert  II.  was  the  first 
king  of  Scotland  of  this  family  (1370).  In  1603  James  VI.  of 
Scotland  became  James  I.  of  England,  and  Charles  I., 
Charles  II.,  and  James  II.  \^re  the  other  reigning  mem¬ 
bers  of  this  house  in  England.  Mary  (jointly  with  Wil¬ 
liam  of  Orange)  and  Anne,  who  were  daughters  of  James 
II.,  reigned  as  queens  of  England,  but  by  virtue  of  act  of 
Parliament  rather  than  by  right  of  succession. 

Stub  (stub),  n.  [ME.  stubbe ,  AS.  stub ,  akin  to  AS.  styb , 
also  to  D.  stobbe,  LG  .stubbe,  Dan.  stub,  Sw.  stubbe ,  Icel. 
stubbr ,  stubbi ;  cf.  Icel.  stufr,  Gr.  cttuttos.]  1.  That  part 
of  a  tree  or  plant  which  remains  fixed  in  the  earth  when 
the  stem  is  cut  down ;  a  stump.  Chaucer. 

2.  Fig.:  A  blockhead ;  dolt.  Obs.  Milton. 

3.  The  short  blunt  part  of  anything  after  the  larger  part 
has  been  broken  off  or  used  up;  hence,  any  short,  thick,  pro¬ 
jecting  part ;  a  stump  ;  as,  the  stub  of  a  pencil,  candle,  etc. 

4.  In  a  check  book,  receipt  book,  etc.,  a  small  part  of 
each  leaf  permanently  attached  to  the  back  for  memo¬ 
randa  of  the  coutents  of  the  part  torn  away.  Also,  by  ex¬ 
tension,  any  similar  counterfoil,  as  the  reserved-seat  cou¬ 
pon  of  a  theater  ticket. 

5-  Something  short,  blunt,  or  the  like ;  specif. :  a  A  pen 
with  a  short,  blunt  nib.  b  A  stub  nail ;  an  old  horseshoe 
nail ;  also,  stub  iron,  c  Carp.  A  stub  tenon,  d  A  stub 
file.  See  file,  tool,  e  The  rough  butt  end  of  a  plank. 
Cf.  stub  short,  f  Locks.  A  stationary  detent  in  a  lock 
for  engaging  with  the  slots  of  the  tumblers. 

Stub  (stub),  v.  t. ;  stubbed  (stubd) ;  stub'bing.  1.  To 
grub  up  by  the  roots  ;  to  extirpate  ;  as,  to  stub  up  roots. 


2.  To  remove  stubs  from  ;  as,  to  stub  land 

3.  To  shape  like  a  stub.  Rare. 

4.  To  strike,  as  one’s  foot,  against  a  stub,  stone,  or  other 
object ;  —  esp.  in  the  phrase,  to  stub  one's  toe.  U.  S. 

Stub'bed  (stub'ed  ;  -Td  ;  stubd  ;  151),  a.  1.  Reduced  to,  or 
resembling,  a  stub  ;  short  and  blunt  or  truncated. 

2.  Abounding  in  stubs,  or  stumps ;  stubby. 

A  bit  of  stubbed  ground,  once  a  wood  R.  Browning. 

3.  Hardy  ;  rugged.  “  Stubbed ,  vulgar  constitutions.” 

Berkeley. 

Stub'ble  (stfiV’l),  n.  [ME.  stobil ,  stoble ,  OF.  estouble ,  es- 
tuble ,  F.  Heule ,  LL.  stupla ,  slupula ,  L.  stipula ,  stubble, 
stalk,  prob.  akin  to  E.  stiff ;  cf.  I).  &  G.  stoppel ,  OHG. 
stupjila ,  fr.  L.  Cf.  stipule.]  1.  The  8tumps  of  wheat, 
rye,  or  other  grain  left  in  the  ground,  as  after  reaping. 

2.  A  rough  surface  or  growth  resembling  stubble,  as  of  a 
beard  of  a  few  days’  growth. 

Stub'bled  (stub'Ud),  a.  1.  Covered  with  stubble. 

2.  Stubbed  ;  as,  stubbled  legs.  Obs.  Skelton. 

Stub'bly  (-17),  a.  1.  Covered  with  stubble;  stubbled. 

2.  Resembling  stubble  ;  as,  stubbly  hair. 

Stub'born  (-era),  a.  [ME.  stoburn ,  stibom  ;  prob.  fr.  AS. 
styb  a  stub.  See  stub.]  1.  Hardy ;  vigorous ;  sturdy.  Obs. 

Stubborn  and  strong,  and  jolly  as  a  pie  Chaucer 
2.  Coarse  ;  rough  ;  rude  ;  harsh  ;  esp.,  coarse  in  quality  ; 
as,  stubborn  fare  or  garments.  Obs. 

3  Fixed,  resolute,  or  unyielding  in  purpose  or  mental  at¬ 
titude  ;  unyielding  ;  inflexible  ;  esp.,  unreasonably  unyield¬ 
ing  ;  obstinate  ;  —  said  of  persons  and  things  ;  as,  a  stubborn 
will ;  a  man  stubborn  in  his  heroism  ;  a  stubborn  child  ; 
stubborn  attention.  “  Bow,  stubborn  knees.”  Shak . 

4.  Performed,  carried  on,  or  the  like,  in  an  unyielding, 
obstinate,  or  persistent  manner  ;  as,  stubborn  strife. 

5.  Difficult  to  handle,  manage,  or  treat ;  refractory;  as, 
a  stubborn  ore  or  stone  ;  facts  are  stubborn  things. 

Syn.  —  See  obstinate. 

—  stub'born  ly,  adv.  —  stub'born  ness,  n. 

StUb'by  (stub'T),  a.  1.  Abounding  with  stubs. 

2.  Short,  thick,  and  stiff,  as  bristles. 

Stub  iron.  Iron  made  from  stub  nails,  or  old  horseshoe 
nails,  used  esp.  in  making  gun  barrels. 

Stub  nail-  All  old  horseshoe  nail ;  a  nail  broken  off  ;  also, 
a  short  thick  nail. 

Stub  Short  or  shot,  a  The  part  of  the  end  of  a  sawn  log 
or  plank  beyond  the  end  of  the  saw  kerf  which  retains 
the  plank  in  connection  with  the  log  until  it  is  split  off. 
b  Either  end  of  a  wood  turning,  containing  a  center. 

Stub  twist-  Material  for  a  gun  barrel,  made  of  a  spirally 
welded  ribbon  of  steel  and  stub  iron  combined. 

StUC'CO  (stuk'o),  7i. ;  pi.  -Coes, -cos  (-oz).  [It.,  fr.  OHG. 

stucchi  a  crust,  piece,  G.  stuck  piece ;  akin  to  AS.  stycce. 
See  stock.]  Plaster  of  any  kind  used  as  a  coating  for 
walls;  esp.,  a  fine  plaster,  composed  of  lime  or  gypsum 
with  sand  and  pounded  marble,  used  for  internal  decora¬ 
tions  and  fine  work ;  hence,  stuccowork.  In  modern  build¬ 
ing,  stucco  is  generally  an  exterior  coating  in  which  ce¬ 
ment  is  largely  used. 

StUC'CO,  v.  t.  ;  stuc'coed  (-od) ;  stuc'co-ing  (-o-Tng).  To 
overlay  or  decorate  with  stucco.  — stUC'CO-er  (-o-er),  n. 
Stud  (stud),  7i.  [ME.  stod,  stood ,  AS.  stod  ;  akin  to  OHG. 
stuota ,  G.  stute  a  mare,  Icel.  s(u$  stud,  Litli.  stodas  a  herd, 
Russ,  stado ,  and  to  E.  stand.  The  sense  is  properly,  a 
stand,  an  establishment.  See  stand  ;  cf.  steed.]  1.  A 
collection  of  horses,  kept  for  breeding,  racing,  riding,  etc. ; 

—  sometimes  applied  also  to  dogs. 

2  The  place  where  a  stud  is  kept,  esp.  for  breeding. 

3.  A  studhorse. 

Stud  (stud),  7i.  [AS.  studu  a  post ;  akin  toSw.  stod  a  prop, 
Icel.  stoS  a  post,  stySja  to  prop,  and  prob.  ultimately  to  E. 
stand  ;  cf.  D.  slut  a  prop,  G.  stiitze.  See  stand.]  1.  A 
stem  ;  a  trunk  ;  also,  rarely,  a  post  or  pillar.  Obs. 

2.  Building.  A  small  scantling;  esp.,  one  of  the  uprights 
in  the  framing  for  lath-and-plaster  partitions,  and  furring, 
upon  which  the  laths  are  nailed,  or  to  which  boards  are 
nailed  in  frame  buildings,  hoardings,  etc. 

3.  A  kind  of  nail  with  a  large  head,  used  chiefly  for  orna¬ 
ment  ;  an  ornamental  knob  ;  a  boss. 

4.  A  detachable  buttonlike  device,  made  in  various  forms, 
to  be  inserted  through  one  or  more  buttonholes  or  eyelets 
and  serve  as  a  fastener,  for  ornament,  etc. 

5.  In  technical  uses :  a  Mach.  (1)  A  short  rod  or  pin,  fixed 
in  and  projecting  from  something,  and  sometimes  forming 
a  journal ;  also,  a  short  live  spindle  or  mandrel,  as  in  the 
change  gear  for  a  screw-cutting  lathe.  (2)  A  stud  bolt, 
b  An  iron  brace  across  the  link  of  a  chain  cable,  c  Pat- 
tern  Making.  A  projecting  pin  or  dowel  on  a  loose  piece, 
d  Founding.  A  chaplet  with  a  base  plate  and  a  disk  top. 
e  Horol.  (1)  A  metal  piece  to  which  is  attached  the  outer 
or  upper  coil  of  a  balance  spring.  (2)  Any  of  various  fixed 
projecting  pieces  for  holding  or  supporting  something,  or 
for  serving  as  a  spindle  on  which  something  turns. 

stud  and  mud,  Building ,  a  framework  of  woven  rods  and 
twigs  plastered  with  clay  or  mud. 

Stud,  v.  t.  ;  stud'ded  ;  stud'ding.  1.  To  supply  with  studs, 
or  props,  as  supports  ;  as,  a  low  -studded  room 
2.  To  adorn  with  or  as  with  a  stud,  studs,  or  knobs. 

Their  harness  studded  all  with  gold  and  pearl.  Shak. 


strut  beam.  A  beam  used  as  a 
strut;  a  collar  beam  (which  see), 
strute,  a.  Stuffed  full;  drunken. 
Obs.  Scot.  [Struthious.l 

atru'thi  an  (stroo'thY-rtn),  a.| 
Btru'thl-in  (-In),  n.  [G.,  fr.  L. 
8truthion  6oapwort,  Gr.  arpov- 
Oiov.]  Chem.  Saponin  ;  —  for¬ 
merly  so  called 

Btru'thi-oid  (-oid),  a.  [Struthio 
4-  -ou/.l  Ostrichlike  [thious.l 
stru  thi-o'nine(-o'nTn),a.Stru-| 
Btrut'ter,  n  One  who  struts. 
Btruye.  f  stroy 
stry.  n.  [OF.  estrie.]  A  hng.  Obs. 
Btry  (strT),  v.  t.  [Cf.  destroy.] 
To  destroy  ;  spoil  ;  waste.  Cf. 
STROY.  Obs  or  Dial  Eng. 
stry,  n.  Destruction  Obs. 
Btrych'ni-a  (b  t  r  T  k'n  T-d),  n 
[NL1  Chem.  Strychnine. 
Btrych'ni-dlne  (-aYn  ;  -den),  n. 
Also  -din.  A  crystalline,  diacid 
base,  C2iH2^0N2.  got  by  electro¬ 
lytic  reduction  of  ^trycnnine. 
strych-nin'lc  (strYk-nYn'Yk).  a. 
Chem.  See  strychnic  acid  a. 
Btrych'nol  (strYk'ndl  ;  -n51),  n. 
Chem.  See  strychnic  acid  a. 


strych'no-line  (-n8-lYn  ;  -len).n. 
Also  -lin.  Chem.  A  crystalline 
base,  C2iH2(5N2,  obtained  by  re¬ 
duction  of  strychnine 
stryfull  d*  strifeful. 
stryne  Obs.  or  Scot,  of  strain 
strynth.  +  strength 
stryph'nic  (strlf'nYk),  a.  [Gr 
o-Tpvrfrvos  astringent.]  Chem. 
Designating  a  bitter,  astringent, 
nitrogenous  acid.  C.1H.1O2N.-,  got 
by  action  of  acetic  acid  and  po¬ 
tassium  nitrite  on  uric  acid,  as  a 
yellow  crystalline  substance. 

St  Tr  Abbr.  State  Trials, 
stua-can'  (stoo'd-kiin'),  n.  [Ir. 
stuacdvA  One  blinded  or  fool¬ 
ish;  a  half-blind  fool.  Irish. 
Btuard.  ^  STEWARD, 

Stuart  architecture.  Jacobean 
architecture  See  Jacobean,  a. 
Stu  ar'ti-a  (8  t  fi-a  r't  Y-a),  n. 
[NL  ]  Bot.  Syn.  of  Stewartia 
stubb  (stnb),  n.  =  foodoo. 
8tub'bed-ne8S.  n.  See -ness. 
stub'bi-ness  (stftb'Y-ngB),  n.  See 
-ness.  1  goose.  Local,  Brit. I 
stubble  goose  The  graylagl 
stubble  quail.  An  Australian 


quail  (  Cotumix  pectoralis ) 

stubble  rake.  A  long-toothed 
rake  for  gleaning  in  stubble, 
stubble  spurge.  The  spotted 
spurge.  [-ward  I 

stub'ble-ward  (-w?rd),  a.  Seej 
stub'born,  t\  t.  To  make  stub¬ 
born,  in  any  sense.  Rare. 
stub-boy'  (st/7-boi'),  xnterj  A 
cry  used  variously  to  call,  urge 
on,  drive,  or  otherwise  direct  do¬ 
mestic  animals,  or  to  incite  a  dog 
to  attack  Dial 
stub'-bred'.  a.  Stump-bred 
stiib'chen  (stiip'K^n;,  n.  [G 
dial.,  dim.  of  G.  stiibich  a  vat  ] 
See  MEASURE 

stub  end.  a  Mach.  The  big  end 
ota  connecting  rod,  to  which  the 
strap  is  fastened.  b=  bolt  end, 
stub  feather.  A  pin  feather, 
stub  file  See  file,  tool, 
stubill,  a.  Sturdy.  Obs.  Scot. 
stub'l.  Stubble.  Ref.  Sp. 
stub  mortise.  Carp.  A  mor¬ 
tise  not  passing  clear  through 
the  timber. 

stub  pen.  See  stub,  n.,  5  a. 
stub  switch.  Railroading.  A 
switch  in  which  the  track  rails 


are  cut  off  squarely  at  the  toe 
and  the  switch  rails  are  thrown 
to  butt  end  to  end  with  the  lead 
rails.  [fit  a  stub  mortise.  I 

stub  tenon  Carp.  A  tenon  to | 
stub  tooth.  Mach.  A  short  gear 
tooth  of  great  strength,  with  a 
large  angle  of  obliquity, 
stub  track.  =  spur  track. 
stucche.  d*  sticche. 
stuc'co-work',  n.  Work  done  in 
stucco.  —  Btuc'co-work'er,  n. 
stuc'co-yer  (stak'6-y5r).  Var 

of  STUCCOER.  [of  STOOK.I 

stuck  (stobk)  Dial.  Eng.  var.  | 
stuck  (sttik),  pret.  5f  j>.  ]>  of 
stick  [A  thrust.  Obs. | 

stuck,  n.  [See  stock  a  thrust.]' 
stuck'ling  (stttk'lYn),  n.  Apple 
pie  or  turnover.  Dial.  Eng. 
stuck'-up',  a.  Self-important 
and  supercilious;  conceited; 
vain  ;  arrogant.  Colloq. 

stud.  +  STEAD. 

stud.  Obs.  or  Scot.  &  dial  Eng 
var.  of  stood ,  pret.  of  stand 
stud  (stfid ;  stdbd),  n.  Sr  v. 
Study.  Dial.  Eng. 

Stud  bOX.  =  STUD  BLOCK. 

Btud  chain.  A  chain  having  links 


3.  To  set  with  detached  ornaments  or  prominent  objects 
to  set  thickly,  as  with  studs;  as,  a  plain  studded  with  farmj* 

4.  To  be  situated  at  intervals  over,  like  studs  ;  to  dot ;  as, 
rocks  stud  the  field. 

5.  Mech.  To  secure  witli  studs. 

Stud  block  or  box.  Mech.  A  device,  turned  with  a  span¬ 
ner,  for  screwing  home  a  stud  bolt.  It  is  a  rectangular 
block  witli  a  blind  hole  tapped  to  fit  loosely  on  the^ bolt. 
Stud  bolt.  Mach.  A  bolt  with  threads  on 
both  ends,  to  be  screwed  permanently  into 
a  fixed  part  at  one  end  and  receive  a  nut 
on  the  other ;  —  called  also  standing  bolt. 

Stud'book'  (stud'book'),  7i.  A  genealogical 
register  of  particular  breeds  of  animals, 
esp.  horses. 

Stud'ding  (-Tng),  n.  Material  for  studs,  or 
joists  ;  studs,  or  joists,  collectively, 
stud'ding  sail  (sal :  7iaut.  stun's’l).  Ngut. 

A  light  sail  set  at  the  side  of  a  principal  square  sail  of  K 
vessel  in  free  winds  to  increase  her  speed.  Its  head  is 
bent  to  a  light  yard  and  its  outer  clew  is  hauled  out  to  the 
end  of  a  small  spar  (the  studding-sail  boom).  See  ship,  11  lust. 

—  studding-sail  halyard  bend  and  tack  bend.  See  2d  knot,  1. 
Stud'dle  (8tud'’l),  n.  [ME.  studul ,  stoduf ;  cf.  Icel.  slu- 

hill ,  akin  to  E.  stud.  See  2d  stud.]  1.  A  prop  in  or 
about  a  loom.  Obs. 

2.  Mining.  A  prop,  or  stud,  in  timbering ;  esp.,  a  distance 
piece  or  corner  post  separating  the  frames,  rings,  or  sets 
used  in  timbering  a  mine  shaft. 

Stu'dent  (stu'dent),  n.  [L.  studens ,  - entis ,  p.  pr.  of  stu- 
dere  to  study.  See  study,  «.]  1.  A  person  engaged  in 

study;  one  devoted  to  learning  ;  a  learner;  a  scholar;  esp., 
one  who  attends  a  school,  or  who  seeks  knowledge  from 
teachers  or  books  ;  as,  the  students  of  an  academy  or  a 
university  ,  a  medical  student ;  a  hard  student. 

2.  One  who  studies  or  examines  in  any  manner ;  an  at¬ 
tentive  and  systematic  observer  ;  as,  a  sfude7it  of  life. 

Syn.  —  See  disciple. 

Student  lamp  A  reading  lamp  usually  having  an  Argand 
burner  connected  with  an  oil  reservoir  by  a  metal  tube, 
adjustable  in  height  on  a  vertical  supporting  rod. 
stu'dent-ship,  n.  1.  The  state  of  being  a  student 
2.  A  scholarship  or  fellowship.  Bare  in  U.  S. 
stud'fish'  (stud'flsli'),  n.  Any  of  several  American  killi- 
fishes  of  the  genus  Fwidulus,  esp.  F.  catenatus ,  common  in 
the  Tennessee  River  and  the  Cumberland  River, 
stud'horse'  (-hfirs'L  ?i.  [AS.  stod-hors.]  A  stallion,  esp. 
one  kept  for  breeding. 

Stud'ied  (stud'Td),  a.  1.  Made  the  subject  of  study. 

2.  Well  versed  in  some  branch  of  learning;  qualified  by 
study  ;  learned  ;  as,  well  studied  in  geometry.  Note  Rare. 

3.  Premeditated ;  planned  ;  designed  ;  as,  a  studied  insult. 

4-  Intent;  inclined.  Obs.  Shak. 

—  stud'iedjly,  adv.  —  stud'ied-ness,  n. 

Stu'di-0  (stu'dT-o),  n.  ;  pi.  -Dios  (-oz).  [It.  studio ,  prop¬ 
erly,  study.  See  study.]  The  working  room  of  a  painter 
sculptor,  or,  by  extension,  one  engaged  in  any  more  or  less 
artistic  employment,  as  in  photography,  designing,  etc. 
StU'di-OUS  (-&s),  a.  [L.  studiosus:  cf.  F.  studieux.  See 
study.]  1.  Given  to  or  pursuing  study;  devoted  to  the 
acquisition  of  knowledge,  esp.  from  books ;  as,  a  studious 
man  or  life. 

2.  Given  to  thought,  or  to  the  examination  of  subjects  by 

contemplation  ;  contemplative.  Rare.  Locke. 

3.  Diligent  in  attention  ;  devoting  thoughtful  considera¬ 
tion  to  one’s  actions  or  to  some  object ;  carefully  earnest ; 

—  usually  followed  by  an  infinitive  or  by  of ;  as,  be  studi¬ 
ous  to  please  ;  studious  to  find  new  friends  and  allies. 

4.  Planned  with  study  ;  deliberate ;  studied.  Now  Rare. 

The  frigid  villainy  of  studious  lewdness.  Rambler. 
5  Favorable  to  study  ;  suitable  for  thought  and  contem¬ 
plation.  Poetic.  “  The  studious  cloister’s  pale.”  Milton. 

—  stu'di  ous  ly,  adv.  —  stu'di-ous  ness,  n. 
stud'work'  (stud'wfirk'),  n.  Work  supported,  strength¬ 
ened,  held  together,  or  ornamented  by  studs,  as  brick¬ 
work  interlaid  with  studding,  or  leatherware  set  with  studs. 

Stud'y  (stud'T),  n.  ;  pi.  studies  (-Tz).  [ME.  studie ,  L.  stu- 
dium ,  akin  to  studere  to  study  :  cf.  OF.  estudie ,  esiude ,  F. 
etude.  Cf.  etude,  student,  studio,  study,  v.  t.]  1.  A 

setting  of  the  mind  or  thoughts  upon  a  subject  to  be  learned 
or  investigated  ;  application  of  the  mind  to  books,  arts, 
or  any  subject,  for  the  purpose  of  acquiring  knowledge. 

Study  gives  strength  to  the  mind.  Sir  W.  Temple. 
2  Act  or  process  of  acquiring  by  one’s  own  efforts  knowl¬ 
edge  or  information  of  a  particular  subject ;  as,  the  doc¬ 
tor  made  a  study  of  his  patient ;  a  study  of  fishes. 

3.  Zealousness;  earnestness.  Obs. 

4.  Considered  endeavor  towards  some  object;  earnest  and 
reasoned  effort ;  as,  his  study  is  to  do  right. 

5.  Mental  absorption;  profound  thought  or  meditation; 
endeavor  to  arrive  at  a  mental  conclusion  ;  —  often  with 
bi'oicn  ;  as,  he  was  in  a  brown  study. 

6.  Pretense ;  cover.  Obs.  Wycliffe. 

7  Any  particular  branch  of  learning  that  is  studied  ;  any 
object  of  attentive  consideration. 

The  proper  study  of  mankind  is  man.  Pope. 

8  In  the  fine  arts  and  in  literature,  a  rendering  of  any 
object  or  scene,  primarily  intended  only  for  the  informa- 


Stud  Colt 


braced  with  studs.  See  2d  stud, 
.r>  b.  [  for  keeping  a  stud.  Obs.  I 
stud'der-y,  n.  A  stud  or  place  | 
studdie.  +  STEADY, 
stud'die  (stiid'Y  ;  stYd'Y).  Var. 
of  stithy.  Dial.  Eng  tf  Scot. 
stud'ding,  a.  Unsteady.  Obs. 
studding  bolt.  =  stay  bolt 
V.  S. 

stud'dle  (stnd'’l),  v  t.  To  stir 
up  so  as  to  muddy.  Dial.  Eng. 
Btud'dy  (stiid'Y  ;  stld'Y).  Var. 
ol  stiddy.  Scot,  tf  Dial  Eng. 
stude.  +  stead. 
stude  (Scot,  stud)  Obs.  or  Scot 
&  dial.  Eng  var.  of  stood ,  pret. 
studefast.  steadfast 
stude  meir.  +  studmark. 
student  parsnip.  One  of  a  race 
of  parsnips  having  a  gutterlike 
depression  at  the  summit  of  the 
root.  Also,  the  root  itself, 
stu'dent-ry  (-rY),  n.  A  body  of 
students.  R 

studevest  +  steadfast. 
Btud'flow'er  (stfld'flou/5r),  n. 
Swamp  pink  ( Heloniasbullata). 
studful,  n.  A  drove.  Obs.  Scot. 
studei.  +  stud.  [poker.  I 

stud'horse/  pok'er.  =  stud| 


Btudiable.  a.  See -able. 
stu'di  ant,  ri.  [See  estudiant.] 
A  student.  Obs. 
studie.  +  STUDY, 
stu'di-ent,  a.  Studious.  —  n.  A 
student.  Both  Obs. 
stud'i-er  (stfid'Y-lfr),  n.  One 
who  studies  ;  a  student.  Rare. 
studiless,  a.  Without  study.  Obs- 
studite,  n.  Eccl.  Mist.  One  of 
the  Acoemeti.  Their  most  fa¬ 
mous  monastery  was  the  Stu- 
dium  at  Constantinople,  found¬ 
ed  by  Studius,  a  Roman  noble, 
stu'di  um  im-ma'ne  lo  quen'- 
i.  [L.]  An  immense  desire  for 
talking.  Adapted  from  Ovid 
( Metamorphoses ,  V.  678). 
stud'mare',  n.  A  brood  mare, 
stud'-pink',  n.  =studflower. 
stud  poker.  See  3d  poker. 
stud  print  Pattern  Making. 
A  print  with  a  projecting  pin  to 
fit  into  a  hole  in  a  pattern, 
stud  rivet  =  screw  rivet. 
studul.  studdle. 
stud  wheel.  Mach.  A  wheel 
journaled  on  a  stud. 

Btud'y  (stiid'l;  stYd'Y).  Var. 
of  stiddy.  Scot.  Sr  Dial.  Eng. 


ale,  senate,  c&re,  ilm,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofa  ;  eve,  & vent,  find,  recent,  maker;  Ice,  ill;  old,  obey,  orb,  5dd,  sSft,  connect ;  use,  unite,  (irn,  iip,  circus,  menu; 

l|  Foreign  Word.  f  Obsolete  Variant  of.  -f  combined  with.  =  equals. 
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tion,  instruction,  or  assistance  of  the  maker  ;  as,  a  study  of 
heads  or  of  hands  for  a  figure  picture.  Also,  a  rendering 
of  anything,  made  as  the  result  of  careful  and  detailed  in¬ 
vestigation  or  observation  ;  as,  a  study  of  remorse ;  a  study 
in  New  England  types. 

9-  Music.  A  piece  for  special  practice.  See  etude. 

10.  One  who  memorizes  something,  as  a  part  in  a  play  ;  — 
used  with  qualifying  adjectives  ;  as,  an  actor  is  a  quick  or 
slow  study.  Chiefly  Theat.  Cant. 

11.  A  building  or  room  devoted  to  study  or  literary  work. 
3tud'y  (stud'I),  v.  i.  ;  stud'ied  (-Id);  stud'y-ing  (-I-Ing). 

[ME.  studien,  OF.  estudier ,  F.  etudier.  See  study,  ?z.]  1.  To 
apply  the  mind  to  books  or  learning ;  to  acquire  knowledge 
by  investigation,  reading,  memorizing,  or  the  like. 

2.  To  fix  the  mind  closely  upon  a  subject  ;  to  dwell  upon 
anything  in  thought;  also,  to  muse;  ponder;  meditate. 

I  found  a  moral  first,  and  then  studied  for  a  fable.  Swift. 

3.  To  endeavor  with  thought  and  planning  ;  to  make  well- 
considered  efforts;  to  be  intelligently  zealous.  1  Thess.  iv.  11. 

»tud'y,  o.  t.  1.  To  apply  the  mind  to  ;  to  read  and  ex¬ 
amine  so  as  to  learn  and  understand  or  memorize  ;  as,  to 
study  law  or  languages  ;  to  study  a  lesson,  a  part,  or  a  song. 

2.  To  consider  attentively ;  to  examine  closely;  to  make 
a  study  of  ;  as,  to  study  nature,  mankind. 

3.  To  make  an  object  of  study  with  a  view  to  action  ;  to 
devise  with  deliberation  ;  as,  to  study  variety  in  composi¬ 
tion  ;  to  study  a  benefaction. 

For  their  heart  studieth  destruction,  Prov.  xxiv  2. 
st’lff  (stuf),  n.  [OF.  estoffe ,  F.  etoffe ;  of  uncert.  orig. 
Cf.  stuff,  v.  /.]  1.  Material  to  be  worked  up  in  manufac¬ 
ture  or  out  of  which*  anything  is  to  be  or  may  be  formed  ; 
hence,  any  material,  substance,  or  aggregation  of  matter, 
regarded  indefinitely  ;  as,  lava  is  curious  stufl'. 

Ambition  should  be  made  of  sterner  stuff.  Shak. 

The  workman  on  his  stuff 'his  skill  doth  show.  Sir  J.  Davies. 

2.  The  fundamental  material  of  which  anything  is  made 
up  ;  elemental  part ;  essence. 

Time  is  the  stuff  which  life  is  made  of  Franklin. 

3.  Goods;  personal  property;  esp.,  furniture,  domestic 
goods,  or  baggage.  Also,  Colloq .,  ready  money  ;  cash. 

4-  Woven  material  not  made  into  garments  ;  fabric  of  any 
kind  ;  sometimes,  specif.,  worsted  fiber. 

What  stuff  wilt  have  a  kirtle  of  ?  Shak. 

6.  A  medicine  or  mixture  ;  a  potion.  Shak. 

6-  In  various  technical  uses  :  a  Paper  stock  ground  ready 
for  use.  Cf.  half  stuff,  b  Naui.  =?  slush,  3.  Rare.  C 
Wood  for  use  in  carpentry,  d  Engirt.  The  working  fluid 
in  an  engine  cylinder,  e  A  composition  of  tallow,  oil,  etc., 
used  to  fill  the  pores  of  leather. 

7.  Refuse  or  worthless  matter  ;  hence,  also,  foolish  or 
irrational  language  ;  nonsense  ;  trash  ;  —  often  used  as  an 
interjection  ;  as,  stuff  and  nonsense! 

Such  woeful  stuff  as  I  or  Shadwell  write.  Dryden. 
8  Supply  ;  amount.  Obs. 

9.  Grain  or  pulse  of  any  kind.  Scot.  <£  Dial.  Eng. 

Stuff,  a.  Made  of  stuff,  or  fabric.  See  stuff,  n.,  4. 
stuff  gown,  a  gown  of  stuff,  esp.  that  which  in  England  forms 
the  distinctive  garb  of  a  junior  barrister;  hence,  a  junior 
barrister  himself.  Cf.  silk  gown.  Hence,  Btuff'gowns'man, 
n.  —  s.  hat,  a  hat  of  superior  quality  made  of  fur  fixed  on  a 
waterproof  foundation,  in  imitation  of  beaver. 

Stuff,  v.  t. ;  stuffed  (stQft) ;  stuffing.  [ME.  stoffen , 
stuffen ,  to  stuff,  to  suffocate  ;  perh.  really  orig.  two  words; 
cf.  OF.  estoffer ,  F.  etoffer ,  to  put  stuff  in,  to  stuff,  to  line 
(see  stuff,  n.) ;  also,  OF.  estouffer  to  stifle,  F.  etouffer ,  of 
uncert.  orig.]  1.  To  fill  by  crowding  something  into  it; 
to  cram  with  something  ;  to  load  the  interior  of,  often  to 
excess  ;  as,  to  stuff  a  hall  with  people ;  to  stuff  ' a.  purse. 

Lest  the  gods,  for  sin, 

Should  with  a  swelling  dropsy  stuff  thy  skin.  Dryden. 

2.  Specif. :  To  fill  the  cavity  of  with  a  particular  material 
to  secure  some  end;  as:  a  To  fill  with  a  comparatively 
soft  packing  in  order  to  furnish  a  yielding  support ;  as,  to 
stuff  a  bedtick,  a  sofa  cushion,  a  pincushion,  b  Cookery. 
To  fill  with  a  seasoning  composition  of  bread,  meat,  con¬ 
diments,  etc.  ;  as,  to  stuff  a  turkey,  c  To  fill  the  skin  of, 
usually  when  mounting  as  a  specimen  in  lifelike  form. 

3.  To  crowd  or  fill  with  items  of  information,  thoughts, 
ideas,  emotions,  etc.  ;  as,  to  stuff  a  pupil  with  historical 
dates;  to  stuff  one  with  lies;  Slang,  to  hoax  by  a  falsehood. 

4.  To  put  fraudulent  votes  into  (a  ballot  box).  U.  S. 

6.  To  fill  by  being  pressed  or  packed  into  it. 

0.  To  thrust  or  crowd  in  ;  to  press  ;  to  pack. 

Put  roses  into  a  glass  with  a  narrow  mouth,  stuffing  them  close 
together,  .  .  .  and  they  retain  smell  and  color  Bacon. 

7-  To  obstruct  by  filling  up;  to  choke  up,  as  with  a  cold. 

I  ’m  stuffed ,  cousin  ;  I  cannot  smell  Shak. 

8  To  stock  ;  supply;  furnish;  equip.  Obs. 

9.  Leather  Many f.  To  apply  a  coating  of  oil  and  tallow 
to  (a  skin  or  leather)  to  soften  and  preserve  it. 

Stuff,  v.  i.  To  feed  gluttonously;  to  cram.  Swift. 

Stuffing,  n.  Act  or  process  of,  or  that  which  is  used  for. 
filling  anything;  as,  the  stuffing  of  a  saddle  or  cushion; 
specif.  :  a  Cookery.  Any  seasoning  preparation  used  to  stuff 
meat;  esp.,  a  composition  of  bread, condiments,  spices,  etc.; 
forcemeat;  dressing,  b  Leather  Manvf.  Act  or  process  of 
coating  leather  with  a  mixture  of  oil  and  tallow;  also, the  ma¬ 
terial  applied,  c  Wool  Dyeing.  Process  of  boiling  with  a  dye¬ 
stuff  material  afterward  to  be  mordanted.  Cf .  saddening. 
Stuffing  box.  Mach.  A  device  to  prevent  leakage  along 
a  piston  rod  or  other  moving  part  that  passes  through  a 


of  timber  covered  with  boards  to  support  rubbish  ;  also,  a 
framework  of  boards  to  protect  miners  from  falling  stones. 
Stulm  ( stulm),  n.  [Cf.  G.  stolfen  a  post,  a  stulm,  akin  to 
E.  stall ,  stand.']  An  approximately  horizontal  passageway 
in  a  mine  ;  an  adit.  See  adit,  1. 

Stul'ti-iy  (stul'tl-fi),  v.  t. ;  stul'ti-fied  (-fid) ;  stul'ti- 
fy'iNg  (-fi'Tng).  [L.  stultus  foolish  -f-  E.  -fly.]  1.  To  make 
foolish  ;  to  make  a  fool  of  ;  as,  to  stultify  one  by  imposition; 
to  stultify  one’s  self  by  silly  reasoning  or  conduct.  Burke. 

2  To  regard  as  a  fool,  or  as  foolish.  Rare.  Hazlitt. 
3.  Law.  To  allege  or  prove  to  be  of  unsound  mind,  so 
that  the  performance  of  some  act  may  be  avoided. 

Stum  (stum),  n.  [D.  stom  must,  new  wort,  properly,  dumb  ; 
cf.  F.  vin  rnuet  stum.  Cf.  stammer,  stoom.]  Uufermented 
grape  juice  or  wine,  or  partly  fermented  grape  juice,  esp. 
when  fermentation  has  been  arrested  by  an  antiseptic ; 
wine  revived  by  the  admixture  of  must ;  must. 

Stum,  v.  t.;  stummed  (stumd) ;  stum'ming  To  renew  (wine) 
by  mixing  with  must  and  raising  a  new  fermentation, 
stum'ble  (stum'b’l),  v.  i. ;  stum'bled  (-b’ld) ;  stum'bling 
(-bltng).  [ME.  stumblen ,  stomblen  ;  akin  to  Fries,  stum- 
mein ,  and  prob.  to  E.  stammer.  See  stammer.]  1.  To* 
trip  in  walking  or  in  moving  in  any  way  with  the  legs  ;  to 
strike  the  foot  so  as  to  fall,  or  to  endanger  a  fall ;  to  stag¬ 
ger  because  of  a  false  step.  Chaucer. 

2.  To  walk  in  an  unsteady  or  clumsy  manner  ;  hence,  to 
act  or  perform  anything  blunderingly  or  confusedly  ;  as, 
to  stumble  through  an  apology. 

He  stumbled  up  the  dark  avenue  Scott. 

3.  To  trip  morally  ;  to  fall  into  sin  or  error  ;  to  err. 

4.  To  come  or  happen  without  design  ;  to  fall  or  light  by. 
chance  ;  —  with  on ,  upon ,  or  against. 

Ovid  stumbled  .  .  upon  Livia  in  a  bath.  Dryden. 

stum'ble,  v.  t.  1.  To  cause  to  stumble  or  trip. 

2.  To  confound  ;  perplex ;  to  cause  to  err. 

One  thing  more  stumbles  me.  Locke. 

Stum'ble,  n.  1.  A  trip  ill  walking  or  running. 

2.  A  blunder  ;  failure  ;  slip  ;  a  false  step. 
Stum'bling-block'  (stum'bllng-blok'),  n.  Any  cause  of 
stumbling,  perplexity,  or  error, 
stump  (stump),  n.  [ME.  stumpe ,  stompe ;  akin  to  D. 
stomp ,  G.  stump f,  Ieel.  stumpr ,  Dan.  &  Sw.  stump ,  G. 
stumpf  blunt,  dull,  OHG.  stumbal  stump,  piece  cut  off, 
G.  stummel ,  and  G.  ver stummeln  to  mutilate ;  cf.  Lith. 
stambas,  slam  bras,  stalk,  stump  of  a  plant.]  1.  The  part 
of  a  tree  or  plant  remaining  in  the  earth  after  the  stem  or 
trunk  is  cut  off  ;  the  stub. 

2.  The  basal  portion  of  a  limb  or  other  projecting  part  or 
object  remaining  after  the  rest  of  it  is  removed  ;  as,  the 
stump  of  a  leg,  a  tooth  ;  a  remnant,  esp.  the  butt  of  a 
cigar  or  cigarette  ;  a  stub. 

3  pi.  The  legs ;  as,  to  stir  one’s  slumps.  Slang. 

4.  Cricket.  Any  of  the  three  pointed  rods  stuck  in  the 
ground  to  form  with  the  bails  a  wicket ;  also,  the  single 
rod,  or  bowling  stump,  used  in  single  w  icket  to  indicate  the 
bowling  crease.  See  cricket,  game  ;  wicket,  n. 

5-  A  short,  thick  roll  of  leather  or  paper,  cut  to  a  point, 
or  any  similar  implement,  used  to  rub  down  the  lines  of  a 
crayon  or  pencil  drawing,  in  shading  it,  or  for  shading 
drawings  by  producing  tints  and  gradations  from  crayon, 
etc.,  in  powder. 

6.  A  pin  in  a  tumbler  lock  which  forms  an  obstruction  to 
throwing  the  bolt,  except  when  the  gates  of  the  tumblers 
are  properly  arranged,  as  by  the  key  ;  a  fence  ;  also,  a  pin 
or  projection  in  a  lock  to  form  a  guide  fora  movable  piece. 

7  A  platform  for  political  speaking,  often  in  early  days 
and  in  newly  settled  districts  a  tree  stump ;  hence,  public 
speaking,  esp.  political ;  as,  to  take,  or  go  on,  the  stump;  — 
also  often  attrib.;  as,  stump  speakers,  oratory.  U.  S. 

8.  A  dare,  or  challenge  to  do  something  difficult  or  danger¬ 
ous.  Cf.  stump,  v.  t.,  4.  Colloq.,  U.S.  “An  Indian  never 
takes  a  stump.”  Atlantic  Monthly. 

up  a  stump,  blocked  in  one’s  efforts  ;  nonplused  ;  cornered ; 
up  a  tree.  Slang,  U.  S. 

stump,  v.  t.  ;  stumped  (stumpt) ;  stump'ing.  1.  To  cut 
off  a  part  of ;  to  reduce  to  a  stump  ;  to  lop. 

2.  To  remove  the  tree  stumps  from,  as  cleared  land. 

3.  To  strike,  as  the  toes,  against  a  stone  or  something 
fixed  ;  to  stub.  Colloq. 

4.  To  block  the  progress  or  efforts  of,  as  by  stumps  or  other 
obstacles  in  the  road  ;  also,  to  nonplus  ;  to  foil  ;  hence,  to 
challenge  to  do  something  difficult  or  daring,  esp.  as  a  test 
of  pluck  or  spirit.  Colloq.,  Chiefly  U.  S. 


5-  To  travel  over,  delivering  speeches  for  electioneering 
purposes;  as,  to  stump  a  State.  Colloq .,  U.  S. 

6.  Cricket,  a  To  put  out  (a  batsman)  by  the  wicket  keeper 
displacing  a  bail  with  the  ball  (see  cricket,  game);  — 
sometimes  with  out.  b  To  hit  (the  wicket)  with  the  ball 
as  in  stumping  (in  the  preceding  sense). 

7.  Hence,  fig.,  to  ruin  or  cause  disaster  to  ;  — usually  in 
passive  ;  as,  stumped  by  the  panic.  Obs.  or  Slang  d:  Dial. 

8.  In  crayon  drawing,  etc.,  to  tone  or  treat  with  a  stump, 
to  stump  up,  to  pay  or  hand  over  (money).  Colloq.,  Eng. 

Stump  (stump),  v.  i.  1.  To  walk  clumsily,  as  if  on  the 
stumps  of  legs  or  on  wooden  legs  ;  to  hobble. 

2.  To  make  speeches  on  the  stump.  U.  S. 

to  etump  it.  a  To  go  afoot ;  hence,  to  run  away  ;  to  escape. 

Slang,  b  To  make  electioneering  speeches.  Colloq .,  U.  S. 

—  to  b.  up,  to  pay  cash  ;  to  hand  over  money.  Colloq.,  Eng. 
Stump'age  (stum'paj),  n.  Timber  in  standing  trees,  often 

sold  at  a  fixed  price  per  tree  or  per  stump,  the  stumps  being 
counted  when  the  land  is  cleared;  also,  a  tax  on  the  amount 
of  timber  cut,  regulated  by  the  price  of  lumber.  Local ,  U.  S. 
stump'er  (stum'per),  n.  One  that  stumps,  in  any  sense. 
Stump'— root' ed,  a.  Hort.  Having  an  elongated  taproot  of 
which  the  upper  fleshy  edible  portion  terminates  abruptly  ; 

—  said  of  certain  varieties  of  radishes,  carrots,  etc. 
Stump'-tailed'  (-tald')?  a.  Having  a  short,  thick  tail. 

stump-tailed  lizard,  a  singular  Australian  scincoid  lizard 
( Trachysaurus  rugosus)  having  a  short,  thick  tail  resem¬ 
bling  its  head  in  form. 

Stump  tracery  Arch.  Tracery  in  late  German  Gothic 
style,  in  which  the  molded  bar  seems  to  pass  through  itself 
in  its  convolutions,  and  is  then  cut  off  snort,  so  that  a  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  molding  is  seen  at  the  end  of  each  similar  stump. 
Stump'y  (stuin'pT ),  a.  1.  Full  of,  or  abounding  in,  stumps. 
2.  Short  and  thick  ;  stubby.  Colloq.  J.  C.  Harris. 
Stun  (stQn),  v.  t.;  stunned  (stund);  stun'ning.  [ME.  i/oni- 
en,  stownien,  iv.  OF.  estoner  to  stun,  to  resound,  F.  etonner 
to  astonish.  AS.  had  stunian  to  make  a  loud  sound,  which 
is  prob.  akin  to  L.  tonare  to  thunder,  E.  thunder,  and  so  to 
stun.  See  astonish.]  1.  To  make  senseless  or  dizzy  by 
violence  ;  to  render  senseless  by  a  blow,  as  on  the  head. 

2.  To  overpower  or  confound  one’6  hearing  with  noise. 

And  stunned  him  with  the  music  of  the  spheres.  Pope. 

3.  To  stupefy  or  overpower  with  sudden  emotion,  as  of 
grief,  astonishmeut,  etc.;  to  benumb  the  mind  of ;  stupefy. 

4.  To  bruise,  as  building  stone,  so  as  to  cause  spalls  in  the 
surface,  as  by  careless  cutting  ;  also,  to  scratch  or  tear  (a 
surface),  as  by  coarse  sand  under  the  saw'  in  the  kerf. 

Stun,  n.  The  condition  of  being  stunned  ;  also,  that  which 
stuns  ;  a  stupefying  blow,  shock,  or  the  like. 

Stun'dist  (shtoon'dTst),  n.  [Russ,  shtundist,  prob.  fr.  G. 
stunde  hour; — fromtheir  meetings  for  Bible  reading.]  Eccl. 
Hist.  One  of  a  large  6ect  of  Russian  dissenters  founded, 
about  1860,  in  the  village  of  Osnova,  near  Odessa,  by  a  peas¬ 
ant,  Onishchenko,  who  had  apparently  been  influenced  by 
a  German  sect  settled  near  there.  They  zealously  practice 
Bible  reading  and  reject  priestly  dominion  and  all  external 
rites  of  worship.  —  Stun'dism  (  dlz’m),  n. 
stun'ner  (stun'er),  n.  One  that  stuns,  as  with  astonish¬ 
ment  ;  hence,  Slang ,  a  person  or  thing  extraordinary,  esp, 
for  beauty,  excellence,  or  the  like. 

stunner  hitch.  Naut.  A  double  Blackwall.  See  2d  knot,  1. 
Stun'ning  (-Tng),  p.  a.  Overpowering  consciousness  or  the 
senses,  as  by  a  blow  ;  hence,  Slang,  striking  or  astounding, 
esp.  on  account  of  excellence  ;  as,  stunning  poetry.  — 
stun'ning-ly,  adv.  Chiefly  Slang. 

Stunt  (stunt),  n.  [Cf.  stint  a  task.]  A  feat  or  performance 
striking  for  the  skill,  strength,  or  the  like,  required;  hence, 
any  feat  or  performance.  Colloq. 

He  does  not  try  to  do  stunts  L  Hutton 

Stunt,  v.  1.  ;  stunt'ed  ;  stunt'ing.  [See  stint.]  To  hinder 
from  normal  grow’th,  progress,  development,  or  the  like; 
to  dwarf  ;  cramp  ;  check  fas,  to  stunt  a  child  ;  to  stunt  a 
plant ;  to  stunt  the  growth  of  a  nation’s  powrer. 

Stunt,  n.  A  check  in  growth  ;  hence,  that  which  has  been 
checked  in  growth  ;  a  stunted  animal  or  thing  ;  specif., 
Whaling,  a  whale  two  years  old,  which,  having  been 
weaned,  is  lean,  and  yields  but  little  blubber. 

Stunt'ed,  p.  a.  Dwarfed  ;  checked  in  growth  or  develop¬ 
ment.  —  stunt'ed  ness,  n. 

stupe  (stup),  n.  [L.  stupa,  or  better  stuppa,  tow\  Cf.  stop, 
v.  /.]  Med.  Cloth  or  tow  dipped  in  warm  water  or  me¬ 
dicaments  and  applied  to  a  hurt  or  sore, 
stupe,  v.  t.  ;  stuped  (stupt) ;  stup'ing  (stuping).  To  fo¬ 
ment  with  a  stupe. 

stupe-fa'cient  (stu'pe-fa'shgnt),  a.  [L.  stupefaciens,  p. 
pr.  of  stupefacere  to  stupefy  ;  stupere  to  be  stupefied  fa- 
cere  to  make.  Cf.  stupefy.]  Stupefying;  stupefactive. 

—  n.  Med.  Anything  promoting  stupefaction  ;  a  narcotic, 
Stu  pe-fac'tion  (-fSk'slmn),  n.  [Cf.  F.  stupefaction.  See 

stupefacient. ]  Act  of  stupefying,  or  state  of  being  stu¬ 
pefied  ;  insensibility  of  mind  or  feeling, 
stu'pe-fy  (stu'pe-fi),  v.  t.  ;  stu'pe-fied  (-fid) ;  stu'pe-fy'- 
ing  (-fi'Tng).  [F.  stupifler,  fr.  L.  stupere  to  be  stupefied 
-f-  -ficare  (in  comp.)  to  make,  akin  to  facere.  See  stupid, 
fact  ;  cf.  stupefacient.]  1.  To  make  stupid  or  dull ;  to 
blunt  the  faculty  of  perception  or  understanding  in  ;  to  de¬ 
prive  of  sensibility  ;  to  make  torpid. 

The  fumes  of  drink  discompose  and  stupefy  the  brain.  South , 
2.  To  deprive  of  material  mobility.  Obs. 

It  is  not  malleable  ;  but  yet  is  not  fluent,  but  stupefied.  Bacon. 
stu-pen'dous  (stu-pgn'dfts),  a.  [L.  stupendus  astonishing, 


Btue.  4*  stf.w,  a  bath,  etc 
Btuerne  4*  stern. 
stuf-  Stuff.  Ref.  Sp 
||  stu'fa(8too'fii),>i.[It..a  stove.] 
A  jet  of  steam  issuing  from  a 
fissure  in  the  earth 
afcufe.  +  9TUPHE. 
stuff  4*  STIFF. 

stuf-fa'ta,  n.  lit.  stufato.]  A 
kind  of  meat  stew.  Obs. 
stuff  engine.  A  machine  for 
grinding  stuff  (paper  stock) 
stuff'er,  n.  One  that  stuffs 
stuff 'et,  n.  A  groom  ;  a  lackey 
Obs.  Scot.  [-ness.  | 

Bluff 'i-ness  (stfif'T-nPs),  n.  Seel 
Btuff'ing-box'  re  cess'.  Shij>- 
building.  See  tunnel,  n. 

Btuft.  Stuffed.  R.  Sp.  [.Scot. I 
Btug(stdg  ;  st<5f>g),  n.  Atnorn.| 
atug'gy  (-Y),  a.  Short;  thickset; 
sturdy  ;  stodgy.  Dial.  Eng 
stui'ver  (stfrv5r),  n.  [D.l  A 
stiver  ;  —  the  Dutch  spelling. 
Specif.,  a  coin  in  South  Africa 
worth  a  cent  or  a  halfpenny. 


stuk.  a  [Cf.  stock  a  block.] 

Short.  Obs.  —  stuk  'ness.  n.  Ohs. 
stull  (stul),  n  [Cf.  Fries,  stul/e 
a  piece,  lump,  G.  stol/e  a  roll, 
slice  of  bread  and  butter.]  A 
large  piece,  esp.  of  *ometning 
edible.  Dial  Eng. 

stull.  f  STOOL, 
stulp  {dial,  stoop), (Cf.  Teel. 
stolpi,  Dan.,  Sw.,*  OD.  sfoljte  ] 
A  post.  Obs.  or  Dial  Eng. 
Stulth-  4*  STEALTH, 
stulti-fl-ca'tion  (stul'tY-fY-ka'- 
sliun ),  n.  Act  of  stultifying,  or 
state  of  being  stultified, 
stul'ti-fi'er  ( stfil'tY-fT'gr),  n. 
One  who  stultifies, 
stul-til'o-quence  (stttl-tYl'6- 
kw/'ns),  «.  [L.  stultiloqnentia  ; 
stultus  foolish  +  loquentia  a 
talking,  fr .loguens,  p.pr.  of  loqni 
to  talk. J  Silly  talk:  babble.  R. 
stul-til' o-quent  (-kwent),  a. 
[Cf.  L.  stu/tiloquvs.]  Given  to, 
or  characterized  by,  silly  talk: 
babbling.  —  stul-til'o-quent-ly, 


adv.  Both  Rare. 

stul  ti  lo'qui-ous  (s  t  fi  1'tY-l  6'- 
kwY-i/s).  a.  Stultiloquent  Rare. 
stul-til'o-quy  (sttil-tYl'ft-kwY), 
71.  [L.  sfidti/oquium.]  Foolish 
talk;  babble.  Rare. 
stul-ti'tious  (-tYsh'iis),  a.  [L. 
st ult it ia  folly.]  Foolish.  Ohs. 

||  Stul-to'rum  fe'ri-ae  (fSr'T-e). 
[L.]  See  Fornax,  1. 
stul'tv,  a.  [L.  stultus  foolish.] 
Foolish  ;  silly.  Obs. 
s  tum'ac.  stum-ach'lc,  etc 
Stomach,  etc.  K<  /.  Sp. 
stum'act.  Stomached  Ref.  Sp. 
stum'bler  (stQm'bl?r),  n.  One 
who  stumbles.  [bling,  p.  pr.  | 
stum'bling-ly,  adv.  of  sUwi-| 
stum'bling-stone/,  7i.  A  stum- 
blingblock.  Rare. 
stum'bly  (stdm'blY),  a.  Given 
to  stumbling  ;  apt  to  stumble, 
stum'mer  (dial.  6tdbm'fr,  -5), 
v.  i.  [Cf.  Icel.,  Norw.,  &  Sw. 
dial,  stnmra ,  Dan.  dial,  slimme.] 
To  6tumble.  Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 


stum'mock.  4“  stomach 

stump,  r.  i .  To  stumble.  Ohs. 
stump'-bred'.fi.  limiting.  Bred  or 
living  in  lairs  made  in  bushes  or 
stumps  instead  of  underground. 
stump'lnes3  (stOm'pl-ntfs),  n 
Sec  -ne*s. 

stump  Joint.  A  hinged  butt 
joint,  us  of  a  carpenter’s  rule, 
opening  one  way  only, 
stump  jumper-  A  plow  so  con¬ 
structed  as  to  pass  over  the 
stumps  in  newly  cleared  land  ; 
—  cnlled  also  stump'-jump'  (or 
-jumping)  plow  (or  plough). 
Australasia.  lA’rrre.l 

stump 'ling.  n.  A  little  stump.| 
stump  mortiBe.  Stub  mortise 
stumpt.  Stumped.  Ref.  Sp. 
stump  tenon.  Stub  tenon, 
stump  tree-  Kentucky  coffee 
tree. 

stump'y  (stfim'pY),  n.  Naut. 
A  pole-masted  Thames  barge, 
stump'y.  7i.  Money  ;caBh. 
Slang,  Eng. 


stun(8tfln).  Dial.var  of  stone. 

stunav  4*  stony,  v. 
stunch.  stench. 
stund.  4*  STOUND. 
stung  (stung),  pret  Sf  p.  p.  of 
sting  [stink.  I 

stunk  (stfipk),  nret.  tf  p.p  of  | 
8tunk'ard(stfii)K'«rd),a  Stub¬ 
born  ;  sullen.  Scot. 
stun 'poll'  (stfln'pol'),  n.  A 
stupid  person.  Dial.  Eng. 
stun'sail  (stttn's’l),  n.  Contr. 
of  studding  sail. 
stunt.  4*  stound,  time, 
stunt  (stnnt ;  dial,  also  stdbnt), 
a.  [  AS.  See  stint,  r.]  Foolish; 
stupid.  Hence  :  a  Stunted;  un¬ 
dersized  ;  curtailed  ;  blunt,  b 
Stubborn  ;  abrupt  ;  angry  — 
stunt'ly,  adv.  Both  Obs.  or 
Scot.  Sr  Dial.  Eng. 
stunten.  4*  stint. 
stunt'i-nesB  (st  fl  n't  Y-n  ?  s),  or 
stunt'nessjji.  Stuntedness.  R. 
stu'pa  (stoo'pa),  n.  [Skr.  stu- 
pa.~\  =  tope. 


stu'pa  (stQ'pd),  n.  [L.]  1.  = 

1st  STUPE. 

2.  Bot.  A  tuft  of  matted  fila¬ 
ments  Obs. 
stupe  4*  stoop,  v. 
stupe  (dial  strip,  stup),  n.  [See 
stupid.]  A  stupid  person.  Obs. 
or  Scot.  Sr  Dial.  Eng. 
stupefact,  a.  Stupefied.  Obs 
stu  pe-fac'tive  (s  t  tup  f-f  &  k'^ 
tYv),  a.  Sr  n.  [Cf.  F  stupefact  if , 
LL-  sD/yx^acIirus.]  =  stupe- 

FACI  ENT.  [-NESS. I 

Btu'pe-fac'tive-ness,  n.  See| 
Btu'pe-fied  (stU'pP-fTd),  a  Hav¬ 
ing  been  made  stupid.  —  stu'pe- 
fied'ne8B  (-fld/n6s),  ti. 
Btu'pe-fi'er  (-fVSr).  7i  Onethat 
stupefies.  [stupefied.  R.  I 

stu'pe-fy  (-fT),  v.  i.  Tobecomel 
stu  pend',  a.  Stupendous.  Obs. 
stu-pen'di  ous, a.  Stupendous. 
—  stu-pen'di-ous-ly.  adv.  —  Btu- 
pen'di-ouB-ness.  ri.  All  Obs. 
stu-pend'ly,  adv.  Stupendous* 
lj.  Obs 


food,  foot ;  out,  oil  ;  chair  ;  go  ;  sing,  iijk  ;  Chen,  thin;  nature,  verdure  (250) ;  K  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144) ;  boN  ;  yet;  zh  =  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Guidr 
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p.  future  pass,  of  stupere  to  be  astonished  at.  Cf .  stupid.] 
Astonishing;  wonderful;  amazing;  esp.,  astonishing  in 
magnitude  or  elevation  ;  as,  a  stupendous  pile,  sum. 

All  are  but  parta  of  one  stupendous  whole.  Pope. 
Syn.  —  See  monstrous. 

—  stu  pen'dous-ly,  at/r.  —  stu  pen'dous  ness,  n. 

Btu'pe  0U3  (stu'pe-i/s),  a.  [L.  stupa ,  or  better  stuppa ,  tow  ; 
cf.  L.  stuppeus  made  of  tow.  Cf.  stupose.]  Like  tow ; 
having  long,  loose  scales,  or  matted  filaments  ;  stupose. 
Stu'pid  (stu'pid),  a.  [L.  stupidus,  fr  stupere  to  be  stupe¬ 
fied  :  cf.  F.  stupide.]  1.  Very  dull ;  insensible  ;  senseless  ; 
wanting  in  understanding  ;  in  a  state  of  stupor  ;  stupefied 
or  deadened  as  to  the  faculties. 

With  wild  surprise, 

A  moment  stupid ,  motionless  he  stood.  Thomson. 

2.  Very  dull  of  mind;  sluggish  in  understanding;  slow- 
witted  ;  crassly  foolish  ;  as,  a  stupid  writer  or  speaker  ; 
men  usually  are  stupid  when  self-conscious. 

3.  Resulting  from,  or  evincing,  stupidity  or  mental  dull¬ 
ness  ;  dull ;  heavy  ;  foolish  ;  witless  ;  —  said  of  things  ;  as, 
a  stupid  book,  play,  suggestion,  act. 

Syn.  —  Simple,  insensible,  sluggish,  senseless,  doltish,  sot¬ 
tish,  dull,  heavy,  clodpated.  See  blunt. 

StU'pid.  n.  A  stupid  person. 

StU  pid'i-ty  (stu-pld'l-tl),  n.  [L.  stupidilas:  cf.  F.  stupi- 
dile.]  1.  Quality  or  state  of  being  stupid;  extreme  dull¬ 
ness  of  perception  or  understanding  ;  crass  foolishness. 

2.  Stupor;  astonishment;  stupefaction.  Rare. 

Stu'por  (stu'ptfr),  n.  [L..  fr.  stupere  to  be  struck  senseless. 
Cf.  stupid.]  1.  Great  diminution  or  suspension  of  sensi¬ 
bility  ;  suppression  of  sense  or  feeling  ;  lethargy. 

2.  Marked  intellectual  or  moral  stupidity  or  numbness. 
Syn.  —  See  lethargy. 

Btu'por-ous  (-fis),  a.  Attended  or  affected  with  stupor. 
StUpp  (stup ;  stoop),  n.  [G.]  A  black  deposit  obtained 
in  distilling  mercury  ores,  consisting  of  a  mixture  of  soot, 
hydrocarbons,  mercury  and  its  compounds,  ore,  dust,  etc. 
Stu'prate  (stu'prat),  v.  t,;  stu'prat-ed  (-prat-Sd);  stu'- 
prat-ing  (-prat-Tng).  [L.  stupratus ,  p.  p.  of  stuprare  to 
ravish,  fr.  stuprum  defilement.]  To  ravish  ;  to  debauch. 
Now  Rare.  Hep  wood. 

stu  pra'tion  (stu-pra'shiin),  n.  Violation  of  chastity  ;  rape. 
StU'prum  (stu'prwm),  n.  [L.]  1  Stupration. 

2.  Rom.  &  Civil  Law.  Any  sexual  intercourse  between  a 
man  and  a  woman  (not  a  slave),  otherwise  than  in  concu¬ 
binage,  the  w’oman  being  unmarried ;  illicit  intercourse ; 
un chastity  (of  a  woman). 

Stur'died  (stfir'dld),  a.  Veter.  Affected  with  the  sturdy. 
Stur'dy  (-dl),  a.  ;  stur'di-er  (-di-er) ;  stur'di-est.  [ME. 
sturdi  harsh,  stern,  OF.  eslourdi  stunned,  giddy,  thought¬ 
less,  rash,  F.  tlourdi,  p.  p.  of  OF.  estourdir  to  stun,  to 
render  giddy,  to  amaze,  F.  etourdir ;  of  uncertain  origin. 
The  sense  has  probably  been  influenced  by  E.  s/om/.] 

1.  Foolishly  obstinate  or  set ;  stubborn  ;  obdurate  ;  hence, 
stern;  harsh.  “  A  sturdy,  hardened  sinner.”  Alterbury. 

2.  Resolute,  in  a  good  sense;  firm;  unyielding; — used 
chiefly  of  things  and  qualities ;  as,  a  man  of  sturdy  piety 
or  patriotism  ;  a  sturdy  defense. 

3.  Characterized  by  physical  strength  or  force;  strong  : 
lusty  ;  robust ;  as,  a  sturdy  lout ;  sturdy  blows. 

4.  Stiff ;  stout  ;  firm  ;  strong  ;  as,  a  sturdy  oak.  Milton. 
5-  Scot.  &  Dial.  Eng.  a  =  sturdied.  b  Stupid;  giddy. 
Syn.  —  Hardy,  stout,  firm,  robust.  See  strong. 

Stur'dy,  n.  [OF.  eslourdi  giddiness,  stupefaction.  Cf. 
sturdy,  a.]  Veter.  Gid. 

Stur'geon  (stfir'jftn),  n.  [F.  esturgeon ,  LL.  sturio,  sturgio, 
of  Teutonic  origin  ;  cf.  OHG.  sturio,  G.  s/or,  akin  to  AS. 
styria ,  styriga.]  Any  of  certain  ganoid  fishes,  mostly  of 


Sturgeon  (  Aeipenser  sturio). 


large  size,  constituting  the  family  Acipenserid®.  They 
have  an  elongate  body  covered  with  tough  skin  and  pro¬ 
tected  by  five  row’s  of  lx>ny  plates.  The  tail  is  heterocercal, 
the  head  is  prolonged,  and  the  toothless,  protrusile  mouth 
is  on  its  under  surface.  They  are  mostly  of  the  genus  Aci- 
penser,  widely  distributed  in  the  north  temperate  zone, 
and  live  in  fresh  water  or  in  the  sea,  entering  rivers  to 
spawn.  Their  flesh  is  eaten  ;  their  roe  is  made  into  caviar 
and  their  air  bladder  into  isinglass.  The  common  stur-  I 
geon  of  the  Atlantic  coast  region  of  Europe  and  North 
America  is  Aeipenser  sturio.  See  also  sterlet,  hausen. 
North  American  species  are  A.  transmonianus  of  the  Pacific 
coast  and  A.  rubicundus  of  the  Mississippi  Valley  and 
Great  Lakes  region. 

Stu'rine  (stu'rln),  n.  Also -rin  [s/nrgeon  -f-  protam»w«.] 
Chem.  The  specific  protamine  in  sturgeon's  spermatozoa, 
yielding  arginine,  lysine,  and  histidine  on  decomposition. 

Sturm's  theorem  (shtoormz).  Math.  A  theorem  (named 
after  its  discoverer,  the  Swiss  mathematician  Jacques  C.  F. 
Sturm)  by  which  are  determined  the  number  and  position 
of  the  real  roots  of  an  algebraic  equation. 


StUT'nl-dcB  (stfir'nT-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.  ;  L.  stumus  starling 
-}-  - idse.]  Zool.  A  large  family  of  oscine  passerine  birds 
consisting  of  the  Old  World  starlings,  having  ten  primaries 
and  characters  somewhat  intermediate  between  the  crows 
and  the  American  blackbirds.  The  typical  subfamily. 
Stur  ni'naB  (stGr-ni'ue),  includes  the  common  starling  and 
its  close  allies.  —  stur'nl-form  stGr'nT-form),  a. 

Stut'ter  (stut'er),  v.  i.  <i*  t. ;  stut'iered  (-erd) ;  stut'ter- 
ing.  [Freq.  of  itvt,  ME.  stolen  ;  prob.  of  D.  or  LG.  orig. ; 
cf.  D.  &  LG.  stotteren ,  G.  stottem ,  D.  stooten  to  push,  to 
strike  ;  akin  to  G.  stossen,  I  cel.  stauia ,  Sw.  slijta ,  Dan. 
sfode,  Goth.  stautan,  L.  tundere ,  Skr.  tud  to  thrust.  Cf. 
contuse,  obtuse.]  To  hesitate  or  stumble  in  uttering 
words ;  to  speak  or  utter  with  spasmodic  repetitions  or 
pauses ;  to  stammer.  Technically,  stuttering  is  a  defect 
in  vocalizing,  or  giving  voice  to  souuds.  the  organs  being 
otherwise  under  control :  thus,  a  consonant  like  b  is  artic¬ 
ulated  properly,  but  there  is  difficulty  in  giving  it  its 
proper  vocal  sound  or  in  uttering  the  following  vowel 
sound,  which  may  cause  simply  hesitancy  or  repetition  of 
the  consonant.  Cf.  stammer,  v.  i.,  1. 

Syn.  — See  stammer. 

Stut'ter,  n.  Act  of  stuttering  ;  a  stammer. 

Stut'ter  er  (-er),  n.  One  who  stutters ;  a  stammerer. 

StUt'ter-ing,  «.  Act  of  one  who  stutters.  See  stutter,  v.  i. 

StUt'ter-ing.  p.  a.  Apt  to  stutter ;  hesitating ;  stammering. 

Sty  (sti),  7i.  ;  pi.  sties  (stiz).  [AS.  stigu,  akin  to  Icel.  sfia 
sty,  kennel,  Sw.  stia  sty,  pen  for  geese,  MHG.  sfige  pen 
for  small  cattle,  and  perh.  to  E.  sty  to  ascend.  Cf.  stew¬ 
ard.]  1.  A  pen  or  inclosure  for  swine. 

2.  A  filthy,  low,  or  vicious  place.  “A  sensual  sty.”  Milton. 

Sty.  v.  t.  do  i. ;  stied  (stid) ;  sty'ing  (sti'Iug).  To  lodge 
or  pen  in  or  as  in  a  sty.  Shak. 

Sty.  v.  i.  [ME.  stien,  sti^en,  AS.  sfigan  to  rise  ;  akin  to  D. 
stijgen,  OS.  &  OHG.  sfigan ,  G.  steigen ,  Icel.  siiga,  Sw.  stiga, 
Dan.  stige,  Goth,  steigan ,  OIr.  fiagaim  I  walk,  L.  vestigium 
footstep,  Gr.  o-retxei*'  to  walk,  to  go,  Skr.  stigh  to  mount. 
Cf.  DISTICH,  STAIR,  STILE  steps,  STIRRUP,  VESTIGE.]  To  as- 
cend;  mount;  climb;  soar;  aspire.  Obs.  Spenser. 

sty,  n.  Also  stye.  [For  older  styan,  styanye ,  understood 
as  sty  on  eye,  AS.  sfigend  ;  akin  to  LG.  stieg,  stige ,  Fries. 
stiger,  Norw.  dial,  stig,  stigje  ;  orig.  uncert. :  perh.  akin  to 
E.  sty  to  ascend.]  Med.  An  inflamed  swelling  or  boil  on 
the  edge  of  the  eyelid  ;  hordeolum. 

Styg'i-an  (stij'T-un),  a.  [L.  S/ygius,  fr.  Styx,  Stygis ,  the 
Styx,  Gr.  2tv£.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  river  Styx; 
hence,  hellish  ;  infernal ;  rarely,  deathly.  See  Styx. 

Upon  those  roseate  lips  a  Stygian  hue.  Wordsworth. 

Style  (stil),  n.  [ME.  stile,  F.  style ,  OF.  also  stile,  L.  stilus 
a  style,  or  writing  instrument,  manner  of  writing,  mode  of 
expression  ;  prob.  for  stiglus.  meaning,  a  pricking  instru¬ 
ment,  and  akin  to  E.  stick.  See  stick,  v.  t.  ;  cf .  stiletto. 
The  spelling  withy  is  due  to  a  supposed  connection  with  Gr. 
otOAov  a  pillar.]  1.  An  instrument  used  by  the  ancients 
in  writing  on  waxed  tablets,  having  one  of  its  ends  sharp, 
and  the  other  blunt,  smooth,  and  somewhat  expanded,  for 
the  purpose  of  making  erasures  by  smoothing  the  wax. 

2.  Hence,  anything  resembling  the  ancient  style  in  shape 
or  use.  Specif.  :  a  A  pen  ;  esp.,  an  author's  pen.  Dry  den. 
b  A  sharp-pointed  tool  used  in  engraving  ;  a  graver,  c  An 
etching  needle,  d  The  tracing  point  applied  to  the  record 
of  a  phonograph,  e  [Perh.  fr.  Gr.  a-rvAov  a  pillar.]  The 
pin,  or  gnomon,  of  a  dial,  the  shadow  of  which  indicates 
the  hour.  See  gnomon,  la  f  A  kind  of  blunt-pointed  surgi¬ 
cal  instrument.  g  Zool.  A  slender,  bristlelike  process,  as 
those  borne  on  the  anal  region  of  some  insects,  h  =  sty¬ 
lus,  3  b-  1  Zool.  A  central  calcareous  process  in  the  gas- 
tropores  (sometimes  also  in  the  dactylopores)  of  corals  of 
the  family  Stylasteridae. 

3-  Mode  of  expressing  thought  in  language,  oral  or  w  rit¬ 
ten  ;  esp.,  such  use  of  language  as  exhibits  the  spirit  and 
faculty  of  an  artist ;  characteristic  mode  of  expression,  as 
of  a  nation,  period,  person,  or  school ;  as,  a  terse  or  diffuse 
style  ;  Italian,  archaic,  Byronic,  or  epic  style. 

High  style,  as  when  that  men  to  kinges  write.  Chaucer. 

Proper  words  in  proper  places  make  the  true  definition  of 
style.  ...  Swift. 

4  Hence:  a  Distinctive  or  characteristic  mode  of  presen¬ 
tation,  construction,  or  execution  in  any  art,  employment, 
or  product,  esp.  in  any  of  the  fine  arts ;  as,  genre  style  ; 
Renaissance  style  ;  stylesin  costume,  b  Law.  The  particu¬ 
lar  forms  or  method  of  arrangement  observed  in  the  papers 
or  proceedings  of  a  court. 

5  Print.  The  manner  or  plan  followed  in  any  particular 
office  or  case  in  dealing  with  certain  details  of  typography, 
forms  of  expression,  preparation  of  copy,  display,  and  the 
like,  which  can  be  regulated  by  rule  and'in  regard  to  which 
customs  or  opinions  may  differ,  as  spelling,  capitalization, 
word  division,  punctuation,  abbreviations,  etc.,  often  em¬ 
bodied  in  a  book  called  a  atylebook. 

6-  Manner  or  method  of  acting  or  performing  ;  esp.,  a  dis¬ 
tinctive  or  characteristic  manner  or  method  ;  as,  the  Ital¬ 
ian  style  of  singing ;  a  cricketer’s  style  of  play. 


ata-pen'da-ons,  a.  Stupendous,  i 

Obs. 

atu'pent  (i t H'p £ nt).  a.  [L. 
stupens,  - entis ,  p.  pr.  of  stupere.] 
Stupefied  ;  dutnfounded  Hare. 
atuphe,  n.  [It.  s  t  uf  a.  See 
stove,  n.l  A  hot  bath  or  bath¬ 
house  :  pi.,  stews.  Obs. 
atu  pid'i-oua  (sttl-pYd'I-iZa),  a. 
Stupid.  Obs. 

atupiditrie,  n.  Stupidity.  Obs. 
stu'pid  ly,  ad v.  of  stupid 
stu'pid  ness.  jj.  See -ness. 
stu  pi-fac'tion,  stu'pi-fy.  etc. 
Vars  of  STUPEFACTION,  STUPE¬ 
FY,  etc 

atu'pose  (sta'p6s,  stti-p5s'  ;  see 
-ose),  a  [L.  stu/ia,  or  better 
stuppa ,  tow .J  Bot.  3r  Zool  Com¬ 
posed  of,  or  having,  tufted  or 
matted  filaments  like  tow. 
atupre.  n.  Stupration.  Obs. 
stu'prous.  a.  Given  to  etupra- 
tion  or  lechery.  Obs 
stu'pu-lose  (s  t  u'p  0-1  5  s  ),  a 
[Dim.  fr  stupose.]  Bot.  Sr  Zool. 
Covered  with  fine  short  hairs, 
star  stour,  n  Sr  <v 
star  (dial.  stOr)  Obs.  or  dial. 
Eng  var.  of  stir. 
atarb,  v.  t.  To  disturb.  Obs. 
starb'lng.  n.  [See  disturb.] 
Tumult ;  disturbance.  Obs. 
starblance./i.  Disturbance.  Ohs. 
stur'ble,  v.  t.  [See  disturb  ; 


cf  trouble. 1  To  disturb; 
distress.  Obs.  [sturdy.' 

stur'di-ly  <  stflr'dY-lY),  ar/r.  of 
Btur'di-nesa.  n.  See -ness. 
ature.  +  stir.  [guide.  I 

sture.  Obs.  pret.  of  steer,  to | 
stare.  Scot.  var.  of  stour,  a.; 
obs  or  dial.  Eng. of  stour.  n.Sr  v. 
sturfe  Obs  pret.  of  starve. 
8turie.  t*  stroy 
stnrion.  sturgeon. 

Sta  ri-o'nea  (sta'rT-o'nez).  n. 
pi.  [NL.,  fr.  LL.  sturio.  See 
STUBgeox.1  Zool  The  Chon- 
drostei.  —  ata'ri-o-nine  'stQ'rY- 
o-nln;  -nYn;  184),  a  [of  sti RK.*  1 * * * * * 
stark  (st?rk,  stuk).  Dial.  Eng. 
Starm'i-an  (stdor'mT-'Jn),  a. 
Pert,  to  the  Swiss  mathemati¬ 
cian  J.  C.  F.  Sturm  (1803^55). 

St  arm  and  Drang'  (shtdbrm7 
dbntdrang').  [G-]  Storm  and 
stress.  See  under  storm. 
starne  stern 
Stur-nel'la  (stflr-nel'd),  n 
[NL..  dim.  of  L.  stumus  star¬ 
ling.]  Zool.  The  genus  of  the 
American  meadow  larks. 
Btur'ninetstQr'nTn  :  -nln  ;  1^4), 
<*.  [Cf.  L  stum  in  us  like  a  star¬ 
ling.]  Of  or  pert,  to  starlings. 
Stumli  *  STERNLY. 

stur'noid  (stflr'noid),  a.  [L. 
st um us  starling  -f-  E.-o»V/.J  Zool. 
Like  or  pert,  to  the  starlings. 


Star'nna  (stOr'nus),  n.  [L., 
starling.]  Zool.  The  typical  £re- 
nus  of  Sturnidae.  including  the 
,  common  starling, 
star'ry  (stabr'Y),  a.  Stour, 
start  (stftrt;  dial  st?rt.  stOt),  n. 

1.  Disturbance  :  strife  ;  trouble 

Obs.or  Scot.  Sr  Dial.  Eng.  "Sturt 
and  care.”  J.  Holland. 

2.  Mining.  A  bargain  in  tribute 
mining  by  which  the  tributer 
profits- 

start,  n.  [Cf.  start.]  Impet¬ 
uosity  ;  swift  attack.  Obs. 
start,  r.  t.  Sr  i.  (Cf.  start,  r.  ?.] 
To  startle  :  stir  ;  vex  ;  annoy. 

!  Obs.  or  Scot.  V  Dial.  Eng. 
starte-  Obs.  pret.  of  '•tart. 
start'en  (Scot,  ster't’nb  a.  Im¬ 
petuous;  quarrelsome;  disquiet¬ 
ing  ;  vexatious.  Obs.  Scot. 
start 'fol.  a.  Troublesome  ;  in- 
i  jurious.  Obs.  Scot. 
atart'in  (ster'tYn).  />.  a.  [Cf. 
sturt,  r.]  Frightened ;  stag¬ 
gered.  Scot. 

stur'tion  (stQr'shiln),  n.  Cor¬ 
rupt.  of  nasturtium. 
sturt'some,  a.  Prone  to  cause 
or  feel  vexation.  Obs.  Scot. 
;  —  8tart'some-nesa.  n.  Obs. 
start 'y.  a.  Vexatious.  Obs. 
stuss  (stfls  :  G.  shtdbs),  n.  [G. 
dial.  &  Yiddish,  nonsense,  joke, 
i  f r.  Chald-  shtuth  nonsense,  Heb. 


I  shoteh  fool.]  A  gambling  game 
closely  resembling  faro, 
stat  «*•  stout,  a. 
stut.  r  t.  Sr  t.  [Cf.  Icel.  stytta 
to  shorten,  stuttr  short,  and  E. 
stunt, stint,  v.]  To  stop  ;  check; 
leave  off.  Obs. 

stat  (dial.  stat.  stdbt).  n.  Sr  v. 
(>ee  stutter.]  Stammer:  stut¬ 
ter.  Obs.  or  Scot  Sr  Dial.  Eng. 
stath.  «]•  stud. 
stat 'ter.  n.  A  stutterer.  Obs. 
stut'terd  Stuttered.  Ref.  Sp. 
stat'ter-ing-ly,  adv.  of  stut- 

,  TERIXG. 

Stutt'gart  pitch  (stut'gart ;  G. 

!  shtdbt'gart).  See  .5th  pitch.  12. 
stuward.  steward. 
stuwe  t  stew,  a  bath,  etc 
sty  i  sti :  dial,  also  ste),  n.  [Dial, 
alsos/ee  ;  cf.  AS.  stig  a  narrow 
;  path,  stige  a  going  up  or  down. 
Cf.  stair.]  Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 

1.  A  path  or  lane:  a  road. 

2.  A  ladder  ;  steps  ;  stair  ;  stile, 
sty 'an  (dial.  stT'dn.  stln),  or 
aty'an  y  (dial  stl'dn-I),  «.  [See 
"TYaboil.]  A  stv  on  the  eve. 
Obs.  or  Smt.  &  Dial  Eng. 
aty'ca  ,stT'kd  ;  A.-S./  ron.  stu'- 

.  kii),  n.  .Yu  in  is.  A  small  coin  of 
a  base  metal,  chiefly  copper, 
current  in  North umbria  from 
the  7th  to  the  Iith  centurv. 
sty-cer'ic  (stY-sSr'lk  ;  *stYs'?r- 


7.  Mode  or  manner  which  is  deemed  elegant  or  in  accord 
with  a  standard,  esp.  in  social  relations,  demeanor,  or  the 
like;  fashion ;  fashionable  elegance  ;  as,  they  dined  in  style; 
a  woman  of  style;  the  frock  is  out  of  style. 

8.  Mode  or  phrase  by  which  anything  is  formally  desig¬ 
nated  ;  title ;  an  official  or  distinctive  designation  or  ad¬ 
dress  ;  mode  of  address  ;  as,  the  style  of  Majesty  ;  the  trade 
name  or  style  of  a  business  firm. 

One  style  to  a  gracious  benefactor,  another  to  a  .  .  .foe.  Burke. 

9.  Chron.  A  mode  of  reckoning  time;  a  calendar;— in 
the  phrases  Old  Style  and  New  Style.  See  calendar,  1. 

10.  Calico  Printing.  The  method  of  producing  the  col¬ 
ored  design  ;  as,  steam  style  ;  oxidation  style. 

11.  [Perh.  fr.  Gr.  orvAov  a  pillar.]  Bot.  A  filiform  pro¬ 
longation  of  the  ovary,  commonly  bearing  the  stigma  at  its 
apex.  It  is  often  the  conspicuous  portion  of  the  pistilt  as 
in  a  lily.  In  many  plants  it  is  wanting,  the  stigma  be  mg 
then  sessile  on  the  ovary. 

12.  Zool.  Any  of  several  small  cusps  or  elevations  of  the 
cingulum  of  a  molar  tooth.  The  parastyle  is  just  anterior 
to  tne  paracone,  the  mesostyle  is  between  the  metacone  and 
the  paracone,  the  metastyle  is  just  posterior  to  the  meta- 
cone,  and  the  hypo.style  is  between  the  hypocone  and  the 
metacone.  See  trituberculy. 

Syn.  —  See  diction,  fashion,  name. 
style  (stil),  v.  t.  ;  styled  (stild);  styl'ing  (stil'Tng).  1.  To 
entitle  ;  to  term,  name,  or  call;  denominate ;  characterize. 

Milton. 

2  To  write  of  as  with  a  style  ;  todescribe  ;  record.  Obs.  orR. 
Style  branch-  Bot.  A  division  or  branch  of  the  style  in 
various  flowers.  The  difference  between  the  style  branches 
in  certain  composites  forms  a  basis  of  classification. 
Style  curve  Math.  A  curve  that  exhibits  an  author’s  style 
graphically  by  its  ordinates  laid  off  according  to  the  nu¬ 
merical  values  of  various  characteristics,  as  the  average 
length  of  words  and  of  sentences,  the  relative  frequency 
of  nouns,  verbs,  adjectives,  particles,  questions,  etc. 
Styled  (stild),  a.  Bot.  Having  a  style  or  styles ;  —  used 
only  in  composition  ;  as,  on  e-sty  led. 

Stylet  (8ti'16*t),  7i.  [F.,  fr.  It.  stiletto.  See  style,  stiletto.] 
1.  A  small  poniard  ;  a  stiletto. 

2  Surg.  a  An  instrument  for  examining  wounds  and  fistu¬ 
las,  for  passing  setons,  etc. ;  a  probe  ;  —  called  also  specil- 
lum.  b  A  stiff  wire,  inserted  in  catheters  or  like  instru¬ 
ments  to  maintain  their  shape  and  prevent  clogging. 

3  Zool.  A  small,  more  or  less  rigid,  bristlelike  organ  or 
appendage. 

stylish  (stiKTsh),  a.  Having  styie,  or  conformity  to  an 
accepted  standard,  esp.  of  fashion  ;  highly  fashionable ; 
modish.  —  stylish  ly,  adv.  —  styl'ish-ness,  n. 
stylist  (-Tst),  7i.  One  w  ho  is  a  master  or  a  model  of  style, 
esp.  in  w  riting  or  speaking  ;  a  critic  of  literary  style. 

Distinguished  as  a  stylist,  for  ease.  Fitzed.  Hall. 
sty-lis'tlc  (sti-lls'tik).  a.  Of  or  pert,  to  style  in  language, 
sty 'lit  6  (stillt),  ».  [Gr.  o-ruAmjv,  fr.  otvAov  a  pillar.] 
Eccl.  Hist.  One  of  a  class  of  anchorites  who  lived  on  the 
tops  of  pillars; — also  pillarist,  pUlar  saint.  Simeon  Sty- 
j  lites  of  Antioch  (d.  459)  was  the  founder  and  most  famous 
of  these  ascetics,  who  existed  down  to  the  12th  century, 
stylize  (stll'iz),  t’.  /.  To  conventionalize.  Encyc.  Brit. 
Stylo-  (sti'I$-).  A  combining  form  denoting  connection 
with,  or  relation  to,  the  styloid  process  of  the  temporal  bone  ; 
as,  j/y/ohyal,  sty/omastoid,  s/y/omaxillary. 
sty'lo-bate  (stl'lo-bat),  71.  [L.  stylobates,  styiobaia ,  Gr. 

<TTvAo/3anj9  ;  otvAos  a  pillar  one  that  treads.] 

Arch.  The  continuous  flat  coping,  or  pavement,  on  which 
a  row  of  columns  is  supported  ;  esp.,  the  uppermost  step 
of  the  stereobate  supporting  a  peristyle.  See  sub-base. 
Sty  lo-glos'sal  (-glos'al),  a.  \_stylo-  -j-  glossal .]  Anat.  Con¬ 
necting  the  styloid  process  and  tongue;  designating,  or  per¬ 
taining  to,  a  muscle  (the  sty  lo-glos'sus  [-ms])  so  situated. 
Stylo  graph  (stl'lo-graf ).  71.  A  stylographic  pen. 

Sty  lo-graphlc  (-graf'Tk),  a.  Of,  pert,  to,  or  used  in,  sty¬ 
lograph}’  ;  as,  stylographic  tablets. 

stj-lographic  pen.  a  pen  naving  a  conical  point  like  that  of  a 
style,  with  a  reservoir  in  the  handle  for  ink. 


Sty-log'ra-phy  ( sti-15g'rd-fT),  n.  [style- f-  - graphy .]  A  mode 
of  writing  or  tracing  lines  by  means  of  a  style  or  similar 
instrument  on  cards  or  tablets. 

Sty  lo-hy'al  (sti'lo-hl'dl),  n.  [^y/o — |—  A^/oid  H — a/.]  Zool. 
An  element  of  each  side  of  the  hyoid  arch  between  the  epi- 
hyal  and  tympanohyal  which  appears  as  a  distinct  element 
of  the  anterior  cornu  of  the  hyoid  bone  in  many  mammals. 
See  styloid  process. 

sty  lo-hy'oid  (-oid),  a.  [stylo-  -j-  hyoid."]  Anat.  A-  Zool. 
Pert,  to  the  styloid  process  and  hyoid  bone  ;  designating, 
or  pert,  to,  (1)  a  slender  muscle  connecting  the  back  part  of 
the  styloid  process  and  the  body  of  the  hyoid  bone,  or  (2)  a 
ligament  connecting  the  tip  of  that  process  with  the  lesser 
cornu  of  that  bone.  — n.  The  stylohyoid  muscle. 

Sty'lold  (stiloid),  a.  [style  (in  this  case  prob.  fr.  Gr.  otvAo? 
pillar)  -j-  -oid :  cf.  F.  styloide ,  Gr.  aTvAoeifijfc.]  Styliform ; 
Anal.,  pert,  to  or  designating  certain  bony  processes, 
styloid  process,  a  A  long,  slender  process  from  the  lower 


!k),  a.  Chem.  Designating  a 

crystalline  acid.  C,;H-.(CHOH>2- 
j  COjH.  It  is  a  phenyl  deriva¬ 
tive  of  glyceric  acid, 
stye'er-ih  (RtYs'i’r-Yn  :  stT's?r->, 
n.  Also  8tyc'er-in-ol  (-61;  -61). 
[$fyryl  +  glycerin.]  Chem.  A 
phenyl  derivative  of  glycerin 
got  from  certain  styryr  deriva¬ 
tives  as  a  yellow,  gummy  sub- 
1  stance 

stye  ( sti)  Var.  of  sty.  a  boil 
styf  stiff.  f/tare.l 

Styg'i-al  ( stTj'Y-tfl),  a.  Stvgian. 
styke  i*  stick. 
sty  la-gal-ma'ic  (stl'la-gai-ma'- 
Yk),  a.  [Gr.  <r~v Aos  a  column  -f- 
ayaAua  image.]  Arch.  Serving 
as  a  column;  —  said  of  figures,  as 
a  caryatid.  [a  atjle. 

sty'lar  (stT'ldr).  Of  or  pert,  to 
Sty-las' ter  (stT-l3s't?r),  n.  (NL.; 
Gr.  <ttvao?  pillar  4-  ac rrijo  star.] 
Zool.  a  A  genus  of  delicate, 
usually  pink,  hvdroid  corals 
closely  related  to  the  millepores. 
It  is  the  type  of  a  family.  Sty  - 
las-ter'i-dae  <  stl  lfis-tf  r'l-de ).  b 
[/.  c.]  Any  coral  of  this  genus 
or  family. 

sty'late  (stY'lSt),  a.  a  Stylifer- 
ous  ;  specif.,  Bot.,  having'a  per¬ 
sistent  style.  b  Styliform.  Rare. 
atyla  Obs.  or  Scot.  &  dial.  Eng. 


▼ar  of  stile. 

style  'book  ,  n.  See  style,  n..  5. 
style'wort/  (stll'wdrt'),  n.  [Gr. 
errt  Aos  pillar  4-  wort  a  plant.] 
Any  plant  of  the  Candolleaceas- 
Sty-lid  i-a  'ce-ae(  stT-1  Yd' Y-a 'sf -« ), 
n.  pi.  [NL.  See  Stylidium.] 
Bot.  Syn  of  Candolleace.e.— 
sty-lid  i  a'ceons  (-shils),  a. 
Sty-lid'i-um  (stl-lYd'Y-ilm),  n. 
[NL..  dim.  fr.  Gr.  rrrv\o<;  pillar. 
For  the  sense  cf.  stylewoht.J 
Bot.  Syn.  of  Candolle  a 
sty-lif'er  oua  (stI-lYf'?r-us),  a. 
[style  4-  -ferous.]  Bot.  Sr  Zool. 
Bearing  one  or  more  stvles. 
sty'li-form  (stl'lI-fSrm),  a. 
Resembling  a  style, 
sty'line  (stl'lln';  -lYn),  a.  Bot. 
Pertaining  to  a  style, 
sty-lis'tica.  sty-lis'tic  (stl-lYs'- 
t Iks.  -tl k ).  n.  Art  of,  or  a  work 
on.  writing.  [tic.' 

aty-lia'ti-cal-ly.  adv.  of  stvlis- 
aty'lit  ism  (s  t  I'l  Y  t-Y  z  m),  n. 

1  The  devotionalism  of  a  stylite. 

sty  lo-go-nid'i-um  (stl>16-g&- 

nld'I-um),  n.  [NL.;  Gr.  arvAo? 
pillar  4-  ganidium.]  Stylospore. 

sty  lo^graph'i  cal  (-grfif'Y-krtl), 

a.  Stylographic.  —  stylo- 

graph'i-cal-lv.  adr. 
sty  lo-hy-oi'de-an  -hY-oi'df-<lii), 

!  a.  Stylohyoid. 


ale,  senate,  c&re,  am,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofa ;  eve,  Svent,  find,  recent,  maker ;  Ice,  Ill ;  old,  obey,  orb,  ddd,  s&ft,  connect ;  use,  unite,  urn,  up,  circus,  menu 

li  Foreign  Word.  i*  Obsolete  Variant  of.  -r  combined  with.  =  equals. 
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SUBALTERNATION 


tat  a). 
a  pillar  -f- 


aide  of  the  temporal  bone  of  man, corresponding  to  the  tym- 
panohyal  and  stylohyal  of  other  mammals  b  An  oblique 
conical  projection  at  the  outer  part  of  the  distal  end  of  the 
radius,  c  A  projection  on  the  inner  back  part  of  the  distal 
end  of  the  ulna,  extending  a  little  beyond  the  head  of  the 
bone  d  A  conical  projection  at  the  back  part  of  the  upper 
eud  of  the  fibula. 

Stylo- life  (stilS-lit),  n.  [Gr.  <rri/Aov  a  column  -j — /tie.] 
Geol.  A  small,  longitudinally  grooved  column,  of  the  same 
material  as  the  rock  (usually  limestone)  in  which  it  occurs. 
A  single  column  is  due,  in  some  cases,  to  the  slipping,  un¬ 
der  vertical  pressure,  of  a  part  capped  by  a  shell,  through 
adjacent  parts  not  so  capped  ;  but  one  or  more  layers  may¬ 
be  affected  by  stylolitic  structure  throughout,  where  there 
is  no  capping  object.  —  sty  lo-llt'ic  (-llt'Ik).  a. 

Sty  lo-mas'told  (-mSs'toid),  a.  Anal.  Designating  a  fora¬ 
men  (the  termination  of  the  aqueduct  of  Fallo¬ 
pius)  on  the  lower  surface  of  the  temporal  bone 
between  the  styloid  and  mastoid  processes,  also 
the  artery  and  vein  traversing  it. 

Sty-lom  ma-toph'o-ra  (stM5m  <i-t5f'o-rd),  n.  pi. 

[NL.  ;  Gr.  cttvAos  column -j- eye -p  <f>€p€ie  to 
bear.]  Zool.  A  suborder  of  Pulmonata  in  which 
the  eyes  are  situated  at  the  tips  of  the  tentacles, 
which  are  retractile.  It  includes  the  common 
land  snails  and  slugs,  and  is  equivalent  to  Geoph- 
ila.  —  sty-lom  ma  toph'o-rous  (-rust,  a. 

Sty'lO-pized  (sti'lo-pizd),  a.  Infested  by  a  para¬ 
site  of  the  genus  Stylops  or  a  related  genus.  — 

Sty  lo-pi-za'tion  (-pT-za'shun  ;  -pi-za'shun),  n. 

Sty  lo-po'dl-um  (-poMT-iim),  n. ;  pi.  -ma.. 

(-d).  [XL.  See  style,  sense  11  ;  -popitm.]  lon.matophois 
Bot.  The  conical  selling  or  expansion  at  i  L'rocoptis  cos- 
the  base  of  the  style  in  apiaceous  plants. 

Stylops  (stl'lbps),  n.  [XL.  ;  Gr.  <rrv Aov 
w7ro?,  the  eye.]  Zool.  a  See  Strep- 
siptera.  b  [/.  c.]  An  insect  of  the 
genus  Stylops  or  family  Stylopid;e. 
stylo-spore  \ -lo-spor  ;  201),  n.  [Gr. 
otOAo?  pillar -f-vf/>orc.]  Bot.  In  mycol¬ 
ogy,  a  spore  abjointed  from  a  sterig- 
ma  within  a  pvcuium.  CLconidium. 

Stylus  (stilus),  n.  [L.  stylus ,  or 
better  stilus.']  1.  An  instrument  for 
writing.  See  style,  n.,  1. 

2  In  a  phonograph,  a  pointed  piece  which  is  moved  by  the 
vibrations  given  to  the  diaphragm  by  a  sound,  producing  an 
indented  record  ;  also,  a  blunter  piece  which  follows  this 
record,  vibrates  the  diaphragm,  and  reproduces  the  sound. 
3.  Zool.  a  A  style  or  stylet,  b  A  uniradiate  sponge  spicule 
sharp  at  one  end. 

Sty'mie  (stl'ml),  n.  Alsosti'my  [Orig.  uncertain.]  Golf. 
The  position  of  two  balls  on  the  putting  green  such  that, 
being  more  than  six  inches  apart,  one  ball  lies  directly  be¬ 
tween  the  other  and  the  hole  at  which  the  latter  must  be 
played  ;  also,  the  act  of  bringing  the  balls  into  this  position. 
Sty'mie,  v.  t.  Also  stl'my.  Golf  To  bring  into  the  posi¬ 
tion  of,  or  impede  by,  a  stymie. 

Btyph'nate  (stlf'nat),  n.  Chem.  A  salt  of  styphnic  acid. 
Styph'nic  (-nlk),  a.  [Gr.  ari^eiv  to  contract.]  Chem. 
Pertaining  to  or  designating  a  yellow  crystalline  astringent 
acid,  (N02)3*C6H  (0H)o,  obtained  by  the  action  of  nitric 
acid  on  resorcin,  and  otherwise.  It  is  a  trinitro  derivative 
of  resorcin,  and  resembles  picric  acid,  but  is  not  bitter, 
styp'sis  (stlp'sTs),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  <rrvois  a  steeping  in  an 
astringent.  See  styptic.]  Application  or  use  of  styptics. 
8typ'tlc  v-tik),  a.  [L.  stypticus,  Gr.  <rrvirrt#c6s,  fr.  arvfciv 
to  contract :  cf.  F.  styplique ,  OF.  a  Iso  $/»/>/ lyw-j  Producing 
contraction,  as  of  the  blood  vessels  ;  stopping  bleeding ; 
having  the  quality  of  restraining  hemorrhage  when  applied 
to  the  bleeding  part ;  astringent. 

styptic  bur.a  West  Indian  verbenaceous  herb  (Priea  echina- 
ta ),  the  calyx  of  which  is  beset  with  small  hooked  bristles. 

—  s.  collodion,  collodion  containing  an  astringent,  as  tannin. 

—  b.  colloid.  Med.,  a  preparation  of  astringent  and  antisep¬ 
tic  substances  with  some  colloid  material,  as  collodion,  for 
ready  use.  —  s.  weed,  the  stinking  weed. 

Styp'tic,  n.  Med.  A  styptic  medicine.  The  chief  styptics 
are  alum,  tannic  acid,  and  the  salts  of  iron,  copper,  and  zinc, 
styp'ti  cin  (stTp'tT-sTn),  n.  Pharm.  The  hydrochloride  of 
cotarnine,  occurring  in  commerce  as  a  yellow  crystalline 
substance,  and  used  as  an  internal  haemostatic  and  anal¬ 
gesic.  It  is  frequently  administered  subcutaneously. 

Sty  ra-ca'ce-aB  (sti'ra-ka'se-e),  n.  pi.  [XL.  See  Styrax.] 
Bot.  A  family  of  shrubs  and  trees  (order  Primulales),  com¬ 
prising  6  genera  and  about  100  species,  of  wide  distribution  ; 


Stvlopa  (S.  spencei). 
Much  enlarged. 


the  storax  family.  They  have  flowers  with  a  5-lobed  corolla 
and  ten  stamens,  and  a  dry  or  drupaceous  fruit.  Styrax , 
Jlohrodendron ,  and  Symploeos  are  the  principal  genera. 
—  Sty  ra  ca'ceous  (stiTa-ka'shiis),  a. 

Sty'rax  (sti'rSks),  n.  [L.  styrax ,  storax ,  storax  or  the  tree 
yielding  it,  Gr.  <rrvpa£.  Cf.  storax.]  1.  Bot.  A  large 
genus  of  widely  distributed  shrubs  and  trees  typifying  the 
family  Styracace*.  They  have  pubescent  or  scurfy  leaves 
and  flowers  in  pendulous  racemes,  the  petals  distinct  or 
slightly  united.  S.  benzoin  and  S.  ojficinalis  yield  resins 
(see  storax,  1).  Several  species  are  cultivated. 

2.  [/.  c.]  Storax. 

Sty'rene  (sti'ren),  n.  Chem.  An  unsaturated  hydrocarbon, 

.  C6H5CH:CH.,,  obtained  by  the  distillation  of  storax,  by  the 
decomposition  of  cinnamic  acid,  and  otherwise,  as  a  fra¬ 
grant,  aromatic,  mobile  liquid  ;  — called  also  phenyl  ethyl¬ 
ene ,  vinyl  benzene ,  styrol ,  styrolene ,  and  cinnamene. 
Sty'rone  (-ron),  ».  [G.  styron.  See  Styrax.]  Chem.  A 
white  crystalline  substance,  C9H9OH,  having  a  sweet  taste 
and  a  hyacinthlike  odor,  obtained  by  the  decomposition  of 
styracin  ;  —  properly  called  cinnamic  or  styryl  alcohol. 
Sty'ryl  (-rTl),  n.  [Styrax  -j-  -///•]  Chem.  The  hypothetical 
univalent  radical  C6H5CH:CHCH.2,  found  in  certain  deriv¬ 
atives  of  styrene,  etc.  —  sty-ryl'ic  (stl-rll'ik),  a. 
stythe  (stlth),  n.  [E.  dial.,  also  stife.]  Mining.  Choke  damp. 
Styx  (stlks),  n.  [L.,  fr.  Gr.  2n  £.]  Gr.  Myth.  The  principal 
river  of  the  lower  world,  which  flowed  round  it  seven  times 
and  had  to  be  crossed  in  passing  to  the  regions  of  the  dead  ; 
also,  the  nymph  of  the  river,  daughter  of  Oceanus  and 
Tethys,  by^whom  the  most  solemn  oaths  were  sworn, 
su'a  ble  ( su'a-b’l),  a.  Law.  Capable  of  being  sued  ;  subject 
to  be  called  to  answer  in  court.  —  SU  a-bil'i-ty(-bTl'T-tT),  n. 
sua'sion  (swa'zhan),  n.  [L.  suasio ,  fr. .« ruadere ,  suasion ,  to 
advise,  persuade,  fr.  suadus  persuading,  persuasive ;  akin 
to  suavis  sweet :  cf.  OF.  suasion.  See  suave  ;  cf.  dissuade, 
persuade.]  Persuasion;  as,  moral  suasion. 
sua'sive  (swa'sTv),  o.  Persuasive;  suasory.  “  Genial  and 
suasire  satire.”  Earle.  — sua'sive-ly,  adv. 
suave  (swav  ;  swiiv;  277),  a.  [L.  suavis  sweet,  pleasant : 
cf.  F.  .marc.  See  sweet  ;  cf.  suasion.]  Blandly  pleasing  ; 
gracious  in  manner  ;  bland.  —  suavely,  adv. 

Syn.  — Suave,  bland,  oily,  unctuous,  fulsome,  smug. 
Suave  implies  an  affable  or  urbanely  persuasive  manner ; 
bland  suggests  gently  soothing  or  coaxing  qualities ;  as. 
suave  and  ingratiating  manners,  the  suavity  of  a  diplomat ; 
**  the  bland,  emollient,  saponaceous  qualities  both  of  sack 
and  silver  ”  (Gray);  “  His  manners  were  gentle,  complying, 
and  6/aw</  ”  ( Goldsmith );  "Mr.  Pickwick  was  .  .  .  pro¬ 
ducing  a  constant  succession  of  the  blandest  and  most 
benevolent  smiles”  {Dickens).  Oily  and  unctuous  both 
suggest  fawning,  suppleness,  or  hypocrisy ;  fulsome  ap¬ 
plies  esp.  to  praise,  flattery,  etc.,  which  is  gross  or  cloy¬ 
ing;  as,  “rills  of  oily  eloquence”  {Cow per) ;  “a  man  of 
harsh  temper  and  oily  manners  ”  (Trollope) ; 44  Oft  at  Bible 
meetings  ...  he  did  his  holy  oily  best  ”  ( Tennyson ) ;  “  The 
look  [of  benevolence]  was,  perhaps,  unctuous ,  rather  than 
spiritual,  and  had,  so  to  speak,  a  kind  of  fleshly  effulgence. 

.  . .  He  .  .  .  smiled  with  more  benignity  than  ever  ” 

( Hawthorne ) ;  cf.  “that  kind  of  unction  which’is nearly  [al¬ 
lied]  to  cajolery  ”  (Scott) ;  “  He  was  bedaubing  one  of  those 
worthies  with  the  most  fulsome  praise  ”  (Smollett).  Smug, 
as  here  compared,  implies  bland  or  unctuous  self-com¬ 
placency  ;  as,  “  It  is  edifying  to  behold  him,  fresh  shaved 
and  with  smug  face,  singing  out  *  Amen  ’  at  early  chapel  ” 

( Thackeray);  “  the  smug  conviction  which  every  man  seems 
I  to  cherish  that  he  is  m  the  secret”  (T.  E.  Brown).  See 

CIVIL,  SMOOTH.  FAWN,  INGRATIATE. 

suav'l-ty  (swav'T-tl ;  swa'vT-tT),  n.  [L.  suavitas :  cf.  F. 
suavite.  ]  1.  Sweetness  of  taste  or  odor.  Obs. 

2.  Quality  of  being  blandly  pleasing  to  the  mind  ;  agree¬ 
ableness  ;  pleasant  urbanity ;  as,  suavity  of  manners ; 
suavity  of  language,  conversation,  or  address.  Glanvill. 
3-  That  which  is  suave  ;  as,  the  suavities  of  society, 
sub-  (sub-  ;  many  compounds  of  sub-,  esp  nouns ,  have  va¬ 
riable  accent ,  dependent  upon  position  and  emphasis:  see 
Guide  to  Pron .,  §  87).  [L.  sub  under,  below  ;  akin  to  Gr. 
{/7t6,  Skr.  upa  to,  on,  under,  over.  The  s  perh.  represents 
a  prefixed  ex.  The  original  sense  was  perh.,  from  under 
up  to.  Cf.  hypo-,  super-.]  A  prefix  signifying,  in  general, 
under,  below,  beneath.  Hence,  specif.;  1.  a  In  many  words, 
mostly  of  Latin  origin,  sub-  has  the  sense  of  under ,  beneath , 
b*>low,  down ;  as  in  .subscribe,  to  write  under ;  submerge,  to 
plunge  down  ;  ^wbbronchial,  ."'wMingual.  Cf.  infra-,  infero-. 
b  In  many  English  formations,  esp.  in  terms  in  biology, 
medicine,  etc.,  and  in  a  few  words  of  Latin  origin,  sub-  ex¬ 
presses  in  an  inferior  degree ,  an  imperfect  or  partial  state, 
somewhat ,  slightly ,  less  than  usual  or  normal ,  almost. 


nearly ;  as  in  £u6acid,  slightly  acid;  .rw&globular,  almost 
globular  ;  subovate,  frigid,  swbsessile,  .sa&orbicular.  o 
In  nouns  denoting  rank,  title,  position,  occupation,  classifi¬ 
cation,  etc.,  sub  indicates  a  rank,  title,  or  position,  or  the 
like,  next  lower  than ,  subordinate  to,  or  inferior  to,  that  de¬ 
noted  by  the  subjoined  word  ;  as  in  sublieutenant,  subdea- 
con,  AW^genus,  saMreshman,  subspecies.  Hence  sub-  in  va¬ 
rious  words  implies  an  idea  of  repetition,  so  as  to  form 
subordinate  parts  or  features,  as  in  sabclassify,  .^diver¬ 
sify,  etc.  d  In  numerous  words  from  the  Latin  the  force 
of  sub -  is  obscure,  and  often  quite  unfelt  in  English  by 
those  unfamiliar  with  Latin,  disjunctive,  ^wbtend,  suf¬ 
frage,  suggest,  suppress,  are  familiar  examples. 

2.  Chem.  A  prefix  denoting  that  the  ingredient  (of  a  com¬ 
pound)  signified  by  the  term  to  which  it  is  prefixed  is 
present  in  only  a  small  proportion,  or  less  than  the  normal 
amount ;  as,  *ti6iodide,  .vu&sulphide,  .vi/6oxide.  etc.  Pre¬ 
fixed  to  the  name  of  a  salt  it  is  equivalent  to  basic  ;  as,  sub¬ 
acetate,  or  basic  acetate. 

3.  Math.  A  prefix  to  adjectives  modifying  ratio,  indicating 
the  inverse  of  the  ratio  ;  as  subduple ,  subduplicate,  etc.  ; 
subtriplicate  ratio  is  the  inverse  ratio  of  the  cubes. 

Sub-  in  Latin  compounds  often  becomes  sum-  before 
m,  sur-  before  r}  and  regularly  becomes  sue-,  suf-,  sug-,  and 
sup-  before  c,  j ,  g,  and  p,  respectively.  Before  c,  p,  and  t 
it  sometimes  takes  the  form  sus-  by  the  dropping  of  b  from 
a  collateral  form,  subs-.  Nearly  all  of  the  words  showing 
these  variant  forms  of  sttb-  are  to  be  classed  under  1  d- 

The  reference  “See  sub-”  is  sometimes  given  as  the 
only  definition  of  a  word  beginning  in  sub-,  if  its  meaning 
can  readily  be  gathered  from  the  definitions  of  the  prefix 
and  the  root  word. 

sub  (sub),  n.  A  subordinate  ;  subaltern  ;  substitute.  Colloq. 
SUb  acid  (sQb-Ss'Td),  a.  [L.  subacidus.  See  sub-  ;  acid.] 
Moderately  acid  or  sour;  as, subacid  juices.  —  n .  A  substance 
moderately  acid.  —  sub  a-cid'i-ty  (sulyd-sTd'T-tl),  n. 

SUb  a-e'ri-al  (suVa-e'rT-dl),  a.  Beneath  the  sky ;  in  the 
open  air  ;  specif.  :  a  Geol.  Pert,  to,  or  taking  place  on,  the 
land  surface,  b  Bot.  Situated  or  growing  at  or  just  above 
the  surface  of  the  ground.  — sub  a  b'ri-al-ly,  adv. 

SUb  a'gen-cy  (sulya'jen-sT),  n.  A  subordinate  agency. 

SUb  a'gent  (-jent),  n.  A  person  employed  by  an  agent  to 
perform  more  or  less  of  the  business  of  his  agency. 

SU'bah  (soo'ba),  n.  [Per.  &  Hind.  ?ubah  province,  in 
Kind,  also  governor,  fr.  At.  $ubah  a  collection,  hence  the 
sense  collection  of  districts,  province.]  India,  a  A  prov¬ 
ince  or  division  of  the  Mogul  Empire,  or  its  government, 
b  The  ruler  of  such  a  province  ;  —  short  for  subahdar. 
su  bah-dar',  su  ba-dar'  (-dar'),  n.  [Per.  &  Hind.  <;ubah- 
ddr,  Per.  gubah  a  province  (see  subah)  -[-  dar  holding, 
keeping.]  India,  a  A  viceroy ;  a  governor  of  a  subah.  b 
The  chief  native  officer  of  a  native  company  in  the  British 
army,  his  position  being  about  equivalent  to  that  of  captain, 
sub  al'plae  (sub-51'plu  ;  -pin),  a.  [L.  subalpinus.]  Bot. 
d*  Zool.  Inhabiting  the  somewhat  high  slopes  and  summits 
of  mountains,  in  the  next  zone  below-  timber  line, 
sub-al'tern  (sub-61'tern  or,  esp.  in  sense  2,  sub'Sl-tfirn' ; 
277),  a.  [F.  subalteme,  LL.  subaltemus,  fr.  L.  sub  under  -f- 
altemus  alternate.  Cf.  alternate.]  1.  Ranked  or  ranged 
below  ;  subordinate  ;  inferior  ;  specif.,  Mil.,  being  below 
the  rank  of  captain ;  as,  a  subaltern  officer. 

2.  Logic.  Particular,  with  reference  to  a  related  universal 
or  general ;  as,  a  subaltern  proposition, 
subaltern  genus.  Logic,  a  genus  which  may  be  a  species  of  a 
higher  genus,  as  the  genus  quadruped,  which  is  a  species  of 
mammal.  —  s.  opposition.  Logic.  =  subalternation,  2. 
sub-al'tern  sfib-61'tern ;  277),  n.  1  A  person  holding  a 
subordinate  position ;  specif.,  a  commissioned  military 
officer  below  the  rank  of  captain. 

2.  Logic.  A  subaltern  proposition  ;  a  subalternate. 

SUb  al-ter'nant  (sub  51-tQr'nant),  n.  Logic.  A  universal 
proposition  regarded  as  a  ground  for  the  inference  of  a 
corresponding  subalternate. 

SUb  al-ter'nate(-nat),a.  1.  Succeeding  by  turn;  successive. 

2.  Subordinate;  subaltern;  inferior.  A'ow  R.  Evelyn. 

3.  Bot.  Alternate,  but  with  a  tendency  to  become  opposite, 
as  the  secondary  nerves  in  a  pinnate  leaf. 

sub  al-ter'nate.  n.  Logic.  A  particular  proposition,  as  op¬ 
posed  to  a  universal  one  of  like  quality  and  identical  terms, 
with  reference  to  which  it  is  regarded  as  following  by  im¬ 
mediate  inference.  See  opposition,  1  d. 
sub-al  ter-na'tion  (sub-Sl'ter-na'shi/n),  n.  1.  State  of 
being  subalternate  ;  succession  by  turns  ;  subordination. 

2.  Logic.  See  opposition,  1  d- 


sty  lo-man-dib'u-lar  (-  m  ft  n  - 1 
dTb'0-Lir),  sty  lo-max'll-la-ry 

(-ni&k'sl-ld-rl),  a.  Aunt.  Des¬ 
ignating  a  ligament  connecting 
me  styloid  process  (a)  and  the 
angle’of  the  lower  jaw. 
sty-lom 'e- ter  (8tl-l5m'?-t5r),  n. 
[Gr.  o-tvAov  column  ■+■  -meter.'] 
An  instrument  for  measuring 
columns. 

Sty-lom'ma-ta  (-a-ta),  n.  pi. 
rNL.  ;  Gr.  ari/Aos  a  pillar  -4- 
ouua,  -aroy,  the  eye.)  Zool. 
Syn.  of  Sttlommat’ophora.— 
*ty-lom'ma-toua  (-tils),  a. 

Sty  lo-nu'rus  (stT  lC-nQ'nTs),  n. 
[XL.  ;  Gr.  otvAos  a  pillar  -f 
ovpi  tail.]  See  Ei  rvpterioa. 
sty  lo-pha-ryn'ge-al  -fd-rln'j?- 
rtl  ;  -far'ln-je'al),  a.  Anat. 
Pertaining  to  the  styloid  process 
(a)  and  the  pharynx  ;  designat¬ 
ing  a  slender  mu'scle  (the  sty  lo- 
pha-ryn'ge-vs  [-us])  connecting 
the  base  of  that  process  and  side 
of  the  pharynx. 

Sty  lop'i-dae  (stl-lSp'T-de),  n.pl. 
[XL.  ;  Stylops  -4-  -idee.]  Zool. 
A  family  coextensive  with 
Strepsiptera. 

*ty'lo-pod  ( stl'15-p6d),  n.  Bot. 
A  stvlopodium.  Rare. 

Sty  lo-san'thes  (-sftn'thez),  n. 
[XL. ;  Gr.  <rruAov  a  pillar  -I-  av- 
0ov  flower.]  Bot.  A  genus  of 
fabaceous  herbshaving  pinnate- 
lv  trifoliolate  leaves  ami  yellow 
flowers  in  small  terminal  or  ax¬ 
illary  clusters.  They  are  natives 
of  the  warmer  regions  of  Asia, 
Africa,  and  Xorth  America, 
sty  los 'po-rous  (stl-15s'p^n7s  : 
stI/'lo-sp<5'r»7s  ;  201),  a.  Bot. 


Pert.  to.  or  of  the  nature  of,  a 
stylospore. 

sty  lo-ste'gi-um  (stl'l.Vste'jT- 
um),  n.  [XL.  ;  Gr.  cttvAos  a 
pillar  +  OTt-yov  cover.]  Bot. 
The  inner  corona  in  certain  as- 
clepiads.  as  Stapelia. 
sty  lo-ste'mon  (-ste'mBn),  n. 
[XL. :  Gr.  aru Aov  a  pillar  + 
(rrijfxtov  warp.]  Bot.  An  epigy- 
nous  stamen.  Obs. 
styme  (stTm).  Yar.  of  sttme. 
Scot.  V  Dial .  Eng.  [Obs. I 

Stym'phal.  a.  Stymphalian.l 
Stym-pha'li-an  <  stTm-fa'lT-<ln), 
a.  C*a$s.  Myth.  Pertaining  to 
Lake  Stvmphalis  (now  Zaraka) 
in  Arcadia,  haunted  by  man-eat- 
ins  birds'  Stym-phaTl-des  1  stlm- 
f&r'T-dez])  slain  by  Hercules 
(which  see). 

8tyngill.  STING  LE. 

8tynyst.  />.  /».  of  stosish.  Obs. 
Sty  phe'li-a  ( stl-teat-d  :  -fel'- 
y a  ;  7),  n.  [XL.,  fr.  Gr.  <rrvd>e- 
Aov  rough:  —  from  the  stiff  hairs 
of  the  corolla  tube.]  Bot.  A  ge¬ 
nus  of  Australian  epacridaceous 
shrubs  having  small  axillary 
flowers,  with  the  calyx  and  co¬ 
rolla  usuallv  colored  alike, 
styp'tl-cal  (stTp'tT-k'il).  a . 
Stvptic.— styp'ti-cal-ness.  n.  R. 
styptic'l-ty  (stTp-tls'l-tT n. 
[Ct.  F.  stypticite.]  Astrin- 
genev.  [Rare. 

styp'tic-ness.  n.  Stypticity. 
styr'a-cin  istTr'd-sTn  ;  stl'ra-), 
n.  [See  Styrax.]  Chem.  A 
white  substance.  CisHir.Oo.  ex¬ 
tracted  from  storax  and  Peru 
balsam.  It  is  the  cinnamyl  ester 
of  cinnamic  acid. 


sty'ra-col  (st!'ra-kol  :  -kbl),  n. 
[Styrax  4-  gui acol.  Cinnamic 
acid  is  got  from  species  of  Sty¬ 
rax. ]  Guaiacol  cinnamate,  used 
in  medicine  for  its  antiseptic 
properties,  esp.  in  intestinal  dis¬ 
orders  and  tuberculosis. 

sty  ro-gal'loL  stT  riVgal'51;  -bl). 
n.  (G.  See  styrol,  gallic 
(acid),  2d -ol.]  Chem.  A  yellow 
crystalline  compound.  CjfjHgO.-,, 
got  by  heating  cinnamic  acid 
and  gallic  acid  with  concen¬ 
trated  sulphuric  acid, 
sty'rol  (sti'rbl  ;  -rOl),  n.  [G. 
styrol.  See  Sttrax  ;  2d  -ol.] 
Chem.  Styrene. 

sty'ro-lene  (stl'rb-len),  n.  [G 
styro/ev.]  Styrene, 
styryl  alcohol  See  styrone. 
stythe.  n.  A  sty.  Obs. 
styward.  steward. 
stywe.  *5*  stew,  a  bath,  etc. 

SU-  i *  SUE 

su  (soo).  Yar.  of  shu. 
sua  «*•  *o. 

Su'a-a  (sli'$-<i).  D.  Bib. 
Sua'bi-an.  Yar.  of  Swabian. 
au'a  cui'que  sunt  vi'ti-a 

(vTsh'Y-d).  [L.]  Every  one  has 
his  own  vices.' 

su'a  cui'que  vo-lup'tas.  [L.] 
Every  one  has  his  own  pleasure, 
suade  (swad),  v.  t.  [L.  mad  ere : 
cf.  OF.  snader.)  To  persuade. 
Obs.  or  THal.  Eng. 
suad'i-ble  (swad'Y-b’l),  a.  [L. 
suadibilis.]  Suasible.  Obs. 
Su-ae'da  (sfl-e'da),  n.  [XL., 
oris,  uncert.]  Syn.  of  Dondia. 
suagat.  +  SOGATF.. 
suage.  swage  (swai),  r.  t.  5r  i. 
[See  assuage.]  'I  o  abate:  sof¬ 
ten.  Obs.  or  Scot.  Sr  Dial.  Eng. 
suage.  n.  Assuagement  Obs. 


Su'ah  (sQ'd).  Bib. 

Sua-he'li.  Yar.  of  Swahili. 
suaif.  a.  S-  adr.  [Cf.  suave.J 
Sweet.  Obs.  Scot. 
suaUJe.  i*  soil,  n. 
suain.  f  swain. 

8uaits.n.  [Cf.  AS.swatan  beer.] 
Thin  ale  or  beer.  Obs  Scot. 
Sua 'kin  gum  ( swii'kSn)  [From 
SuaAdn,  Egyptian  seaport  on  the 
Red  Sea.  ]  An  exceedingly  brit¬ 
tle  variety  of  gum  arabic. 
suallou.  SWALLOW, 
sualm.  SWALM. 

Sua-lo'cin  (swii-lo'sYn).  [From 
the  reversed  letters  of  the  name 
Y icolaus  Yenator.  Latinized 
form  of  Xiccolo  Cacciatore.  Ital¬ 
ian  astronomer.]  See  star. 
suan.  *1*  swan.  [swum.  I 

suanc.  *1*  swank,  pret.  of| 
Sua  ni'tian  (swd-nTsh'dn),  n. 
b  Stax. 

suan  pan  (swan  pan).  [Chin. 
snan*  p'an-.]  The  Chinese  aba¬ 
cus.  See  abacus,  2.  [want. 
su'ant  (sO''/nt).  Yar.  of  sea-. 
su'ant  (sfl'rtnt:  sn'dnt).  a.  |  Cf. 
site  to  pursue.]  a  Smooth :  even; 
regular  :  steady,  b  Equable  ; 
agreeable,  c  Placid  :  quiet  ; 
grave:  demure.—  su'ant-ly.  adv. 
Both  Dial. 

suar  -**s\VARE,speech.  [sure. 
su'ar  (shoo'ar).  Dial.  Eng.  of 
snare,  square,  swire. 
su-ar'row  nut  (soo-ar'5).  Yar. 
of  souari  nut. 
suart.  ^  swart. 
sua'si-ble  (swa'sY-b’l),  a.  [L. 
suadere,  suasum,  to  persuade.] 
Capable  of  being  persuaded ; 
easily  persuaded. 

8ua'ao-ry  (swa'sfi-rY),  a.  [L. 
i tuasorms.]  Persuasive.  Obs. 


su'a  spon'te.  or  spon'te  su'a. 

L.]  Ol  one’s  own  accord  ;  vol¬ 
untarily  ;  spontaneously. 
Buas'ti-ka.  Yar.  of  swastika. 
suatte.  Obs.  pret.  of  sweat. 
sua-vaa'ti-ka.  See  swastika. 
sua've-o-lenc©  (swa'vC-b-lrns), 
n  Fragrance.  Obfc 
sua've-alent.  a.  [L.  suaveolens.] 
Of  a  sweet  odor.  Obs. 
sua  vi-a'tion  ( swa/v  1-5 'shun), 
n.  [L.  suarialio.]  Osculation. 
Obs. 

Buav'i -ty  (sw5v'Y-fT),  v.  t. 
[«uare  -I-  -fit-]  To  make  suave. 
Bua-vU'o-quence  (^swd-vYl'O- 
kwens),  n.  [L.  suaviloquentia  ; 
suavis  sweet  4-  loquens,  p.  pr.  of 
loqui  to  speak."  Sweetness  or 
aareeableness  ot  speech.  Obs.  — 
sua-vil'o-quent  (-kw^nt),  a.  Obs. 
eua  vi-lo'qui-ous  (swa'vY-lo'- 
kwl-ds), a.  Suaviloquent.  Obs. 
sua-vil'o-quy  (swd-vll'b-kwY), 
n  [L.  suariloquium.]  Suavil- 
oquence.  Obs. 

sua'vi-ter  in  mo 'do.  for'ti-ter 

in  re(swftv'Y-t5r).  [L.]  Gently 
in  manner,  strongly  in  deed, 
suav'o-lent,  a.  Sua'veolent.  Obs. 
suay.  *1*  so. 

sub,  r.  i.  To  act  as  a  substitute, 
1  esp  for  a  compositor.  Cant. 
Su'ba  (su'bd).  Bib. 
sub  ab-dom'i-nal.  a.  Zool.  a  See 
sub-,  1  a.  b  Xearly  far  enough 
hack  to  be  abdominal,  as  the 
ventral  fins  of  some  fishes, 
sub-ae'e-tate  (siib-5s'e-t5t),  n. 

,  Chem.  See  sub-,  2. 
sub  a-cid'u-lous,  a.,  sub-ac'rid. 
a.,  sub-ac'ro-drome  .  a.  See 
sub-,  1  b. 

sub  a-cro'mi-al  (s0b/d-kro'mY- 
I  dl),  a.  Anat.  See  sub-,  1  a 


sub-act',  v.  t.  [L.  subactus,  p.  p. 

of  subigere  to  subdue  ;  sub  under 
4-  agere  to  lead,  bring.]  To  re¬ 
duce  ;  to  subdue.  Obs.  —  sub- 
ac'tion.  n.  Obs. 
sub-act',  a.  Subacted.  Obs. 
sub  a-c u'mi-nat  e.  a.,  sub  a¬ 
cute',  a  .sub  a-cut«'ly,a(/r.  See 
sub-,  1  b. 

su  ba-dar'.  Yar.  of  subahdar. 
sub  a-dore'.  v.  t.  To  adore  in 
an  inferior  degree.  Obs. 

Sub-A  dri-at'ic.  a.  Designating 
or  pert,  to  a  secondary  race  not 
quite  so  tall  as,  and  less  brachy- 
cephalic  than,  the  Adriatic,  but 
having  lighter  hair  and  eyes  ;  — 
so  called  bv  Deniker.  It  isfound 
in  parts  of  France.  German  v.  the 
Xetherlands,  Austria,  and  Italy, 
sub  a-dunc'ate,  a.  See  sub-,  1  b. 
sub  ad'vo-cate.  n.  See  si  b-,  1  c- 
Su'ba-el  (sQ'ba-^1).  D.  Bib. 

Sub  -Af  to'ni-an  ( -af-to'm-<7n), 
a.  Sc  n.  See  Glacial  period. 
sub-ag'i-tate.  v.  t.  [L.  subagi- 
tare  to  lie  with  illicitly.]  To  so¬ 
licit  :  to  copulate  with.  Obs.  — 
sub-ag  i-ta'tion.  n.  Obs. 
sub  a  grest',  n.  [L  suhagrestis.] 
A  rustic  or  boorish  fellow.  Obs. 
su  bah-dar 'y  (-dar'Y),  su'bah- 
ship  (soo'ba-shYp).  n.  Office  or 
jurisdiction  of  a  subahdar. 
Su'ba-i  (sQ'ba-Y  ;  -bY).  Bib. 
sub-aid',  v.  t.  To  aid  secretly.  R. 
sub-a'late.  a.  See  sub,  1  b' 
sub-al 'bid.  a.  [L.  subalbidus.] 
Whitish.  Obs.  [moner.| 

sub  al'mon  er.  n.  An  under  al-| 
sub'al-ter'nal.  n.  A  subaltern 
Obs.  [by  turn.  Obs. I 

sub  al-ter'nate-ly’.  adv.  Turn! 
sub-al 'ter-nat  ing.  a.  Subalter¬ 
nate  ;  successive. 


tcTod,  foot;  out,  oil:  chair  ;  go  ;  sing,  iijk  ;  ♦feen.  thin:  nature,  verdure  (250) ;  K  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144) .  boN ;  yet :  zh  =  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Grinm. 
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sub  ant  arc 'tic  (sub'Sut-ark'tTk),  a.  Designating,  or  per- 
tainiug  to,  a  region  just  without  the  antarctic  circle. 
Sub-Ap'en-nine  (sfib-5p'e-mn),  a.  Under,  or  at  the  foot 
of,  the  Apennine  mountains;  —  applied,  in  geology,  to  a 
series  of  Tertiary  6trata  of  the  older  Pliocene  period. 
SUb-ap  OS-tOl'ic  (-5p/5s-t5l'Tk),  a.  Pertaining  to  or  desig¬ 
nating  the  age  immediately  following  that  of  the  apostles. 
SUb'a-quat'iC  (sub'd-kwit'ik),  a.  1.  Subaqueous. 

2  Zool.  Somewhat  aquatic. 

sub-a'que-ous  (sGb-a'kwe-us),  a.  1.  Being  under  water, 
or  beneath  the  surface  of  water  ;  adapted  for  use  under 
water ;  submarine  ;  as,  a  subaqueous  helmet. 

2  Geol.  Formed  or  occurring  in  or  under  water, 
sub  a-rach'noid  (sub/a-r5k'noid),  a.  Anal.  Under  the 
arachnoid  membrane;  specif.,  designating  the  space  be¬ 
tween  the  arachnoid  membrane  and  the  pia  mater  and  the 
fluid  which  is  contained  therein. 

sub  arc 'tic  (s0b-ark'tlk),a.  Designating,or  pertaining  to,a 
region  just  without  the  arctic  circle  ;  approximately  arctic. 
BUb-ar'id  (-Sr'Td),  a.  Moderately  or  slightly  arid  ;  charac¬ 
terized  by,  or  designating,  a  climate  somewhat  deficient  in 
moisture  ;  —  sometimes  practically  equivalent  to  subhumid. 
SUb  as'tral  (sfib-5s'trdl),  a.  Beneath  the  stars ;  terrestrial. 
SUb  at'om  (.suiySt'um  ;  see  sub-),  n.  Chem.  &  Physics.  A 
component  of  an  atom ;  an  atomicule.  See  atomic  the¬ 
ory.  —  sub  a-tom'ic  (sub/d-t5m'Tk),  a. 

SUb  au-dl'tion  uub'6-dtsh'an),  n.  [L.  subauditio.']  The 
act  of  understanding,  or  supplying,  something  not  ex¬ 
pressed  ;  also,  that  which  is  so  understood  or  supplied. 
SUb  au-di'tur  (sulyb-di'tur),  n.  [L.,  there  is  understood, 
pres.  pass.  3d  pers.  sing,  of  subaudire  to  understand,  sup¬ 
ply.]  Something  understood  or  implied  in  connection 
with  what  is  expressed. 

SUb-ax'il-la-ry  (sub-2k'sT-la-rT),  a.  1.  Under  the  axilla. 
2.  Bot.  Situated  below  or  beneath  the  axil,  as  certain 
buds  ;  —  opposed  to  supra-axillary. 
sub'— base7,  n.  Another  base,  foundation, 
or  the  like,  placed  below  that  which  ordi¬ 
narily  forms  the  base  ;  sometimes,  that 
which  forms  the  lowermost  part  of  a  base. 

Specif. :  Arch.  The  lowest  member  of  a 
base  when  divided  horizontally,  or  of  a 
baseboard,  pedestal,  or  the  like, 
sub  -base'ment,  n.  Arch.  A  basement 
or  an  underground  story,  or  any  of  several, 
below  the  true  basement. 

SUb'— bass'  (-bas7),  n.  Music.  The  deep¬ 
est  pedal  stop,  or  the  lowest  tones  of  an 
organ;  the  fundamental  or  ground  bass, 
sub-cal'i-ber.  -bre  (sub-kSKT-ber),  a.  a 
Smaller  than  the  caliber  of  a  gun,  as  a  sub¬ 
caliber  projectile,  formerly  attached  to  a 
sabot  fitting  the  bore,  now  fired  through 
a  tube  of  small  caliber  clamped  to,  or  in¬ 
serted  in,  a  gun  in  target  practice  in  order 
to  save  ammunition,  b  Of,  pert,  to,  used 
by,  firing  a  subcaliber  projectile  ;  as,  subcaliber  practice  ; 
a  subcaliber  gun. 

SUfrcan'tor  (sub'kSn'Wr ;  see  sub-),  n.  [See  sub-  ;  can¬ 
tor.]  Music.  A  subchanter  ;  a  succentor. 
sub  car 'bide  (-kar'bid  ;-btd),  n.  Also  -bid.  Chem.  A-  Metal. 
A  carbide  containing  less  than  the  ordinary  proportion  of 
carbon ;  as,  subcarbide  of  iron,  Fe.24C,  a  compound  which 
according  to  Arnold  is  a  constituent  of  commercial  iron. 
BUb  car'bon  ate  (-kar'bdn-at),  n.  Chem.  A  basic  carbonate. 
Sub-car  bon-if'er-ous  (-TPer-fis),  a.  &  n.  Also  Sub- 
Car  bon-if'er-ous.  Geol.  Mississippian  (which  see), 
sub-car  ti-lag'i-nous  -kar'tT-lSj'T-n&s),  a.  Anat.  <C*  Zool. 
a  See  sub-,  1  a.  b  Partially  cartilaginous, 
sub  cau-les'cent  (sQiyko-lgs'ent),  a.  Bot.  Having  a  very 
short  stem  ;  nearly  acaulescent. 

sub  ce-les'tial  (subse-lSs'chal),  a.  Beneath  the  heavens ; 
specif.,  A  stron.,  exactly  beneath  the  zenith. 

SUb'cel  lar  (sub'sSl'er),  n.  A  cellar  beneath  a  story  wholly 
or  partly  underground  ;  usually,  a  cellar  under  a  cellar. 


Sub- base 
A  Part  of  a  Col¬ 


umn  on  a 
Stylobate  c;  a 
Base  ;  b  Sub¬ 
base. 

B  Sec  tion  of 
Baseboard ;  a 
S  u  b-b  a  s  e  ;  b 
Wall :  c  Floor, 
in,  or  effected 


SUbcen'tral  (sub-sSn'trfil),  a.  1.  Under  the  center. 

2  Nearly  central ;  not  quite  central. 

SUb  Chant'er  (subchan'ter),  n.  Keel.  A  succentor. 
sub-che'la  (-ke'la),  n. ;  pi.  -l^e  (-le).  [NL.  See  sub-  ; 
2d  chela.]  Zool.  A  grasping  organ  of  the  limbs  of  certain 
crustaceans  (as  Squilla)  in  which  the  terminal  segment 
folds  back  against  the  next  one. 

sub-che'late  (-lat),  a.  Zool.  a  Imperfectly  chelate,  b 
Ending  in  a  subchela. 

SUb  chel'i-form  (-kSl'T-ffirm),  a.  Zool.  Subchelate  a. 

SUb  chlo'ride  (-klo'rid  ;  -rid),  n.  Also  -rid.  Chem.  A 
chloride  containing  a  relatively  small  proportion  of  chlo¬ 
rine  ;  as,  subchloride  of  mercury  (mercurous  chloride). 
Sub-clam  a-to'res  (sfib-klSm'd-to'rez),  n.  pi.  [NL.  ;  sub- 
-f-  Clamatores.']  Zool.  A  superfamily  of  passerine  birds 
consisting  only  of  the  broadbills  (Eurylaemidse). 
subclass  (sub'klas7),  «.  A  primary  division  of  a  class; 
specif.,  Biol.,  a  category  below  a  class  and  above  an  order.  ! 
subclause  (-kl6z'),  n.  A  subordinate  clause.  See  clause, 2. 
SUb-cla'vl-an  (sub-kla'vl-an),  a.  [sub-  -f-  L.  clavis  a  key. 
See  clavicle.]  Anat.  Under  the  clavicle  ;  designating,  or 
pertaining  to,  the  subclavian  artery,  vein,  or  muscle, 
subclavian  artery,  Anal.  <£*  Zool..  the  proximal  portion  of  I 
the  main  artery  of  the  arm  or  fore  limb.  In  man  it  is  re-  i 
garded  as  extending  from  its  point  of  origin  to  the  level  | 
of  the  first  rib,  from  which  point  its  continuation  is  known 
as  the  axillary  artei'y ;  the  one  on  the  right  side  arises 
from  the  innominate  artery,  while  the  one  on  the  left  arises 
from  the  arch  of  the  aorta.  Two  types  of  the  subclavian 
arteries  are  distinguishable  in  vertebrates,  a  dorsal  and  a  ; 
ventral ,  so  named  from  their  embryological  development,  i 
in  relation  to  the  branchial  arteries.  That  of  man  and 
most  mammals  is  dorsal.  —  s.  groove.  Anal.,  either  of  two  ; 
grooves  (for  the  subclavian  artery  and  vein)  on  the  first  i 
rib.  —  b.  muscle.  Anal.,  the  subclavius.  —  s.  triangle.  Anat. 
See  triangles  of  the  neck.  — s.  vein,  Anat.,  the  proximal 
portion  of  the  maia  vein  of  the  arm  from  the  end  of  the 
axillary  vein,  at  the  level  of  the  first  rib,  to  its  junction  \ 
with  the  internal  jugular  vein  to  form  the  innominate  vein. 
SUb-cla'vi-US  (-us),  n.  [NL.  See  subclavian.]  Anal.  A 
small  muscle  extending  from  the  first  rib  and  its  cartilage 
to  the  under  surface  of  the  clavicle. 

SUb-coast'al  (-kos'tdl),  a.  Phys.  Geog.  Below  the  coast ; 

—  applied  to  submerged  plains  of  the  continental  shelf. 

SUb  col-lat'er-al  (sub/k<5-lat'er-al),  a.  Anat.  Designating 

a  convolution  of  the  tentorial  surface  of  the  temporal  lobe 
of  the  cerebrum  lying  external  to  the  collateral  fissure. 

SUb  CO-lum'nar  (  ko-lum'nar),  a.  Imperfectly  columnar. 
SUb  com-mit'tee  (-kd-mit'e ;  see  SUB-),  n.  An  under  com¬ 
mittee  ;  a  part  or  division  of  a  committee.  Milton. 

sub  con-choi'dal  (subkbq-koi'dal),  a.  Imperfectly  or 
indistinctly  conchoidal. 

sub  con'scious  (sub-k5n'shus),  a.  1.  Of  the  nature  of 
mental  operation  yet  not  present  in  consciousness ;  —  a 
designation  applied  to  certain  phenomena  seemingly  of  the  ! 
same  nature  as  the  phenomena  of  conciousness,  though  not 
revealed  to  introspection ;  as,  subconscious  reasoning ; 
memory  seems  to  involve  the  presence  of  subconscious  ideas. 
2.  Of  the  lowest  degree  of  consciousness;  belonging  to 
the  “margin  ”  of  consciousness,  or  to  that  portion  of  the 
conscious  field  which  falls  without  the  range  of  attention. 

—  sub-con'scious-Iy.  adv.  —  sub  con'scious  ness.  n. 
sub-con  stel-la'tion  (-kbn'st^-la'shun),  n.  Astron.  A  sub 

ordinate  asterism  or  constellation. 

sub  con'tract  (-k5n'tr5kt  ;  see  sub-),  n.  A  contract  under, 
or  subordinate  to,  a  previous  contract, 
sub  con  tract'  (-ktfn-trakt'),  v.  t.  <£*  *.  To  contract  under, 
or  for  the  performance  of  part  or  all  of,  another  contract. 
SUb  con-tract'ed  (-trSk'tSd),  a.  Contracted  after  or  under 
a  former  contract  ;  Obs.,  betrothed  for  the  second  time. 
SUb  con-trac'tor  (-trfik'ter),  n.  One  who  contracts  with  a 
contractor  to  perform  part  or  all  of  the  latter’s  contract.  , 
sub-con  tra  ri'e-ty  (sub-kbu'trd-ri'e-tT),  n.  Logic.  The 
relation  of  subcontrary  propositions  ;  that  relation  of  two 
propositions  with  identical  terms  which  is  such  that  both 
may  be  true,  but  both  cannot  be  false.  See  opposition,  1  d 
sub  con'tra-ry  (sfib-k5n'trd-rT  ;  -tra-rT),  a.  Contrary  in 


an  inferior  degree.  Specif.;  a  Geom.  Having,  or  being  in, 
a  contrary  order ;  —  said  of  a  circular  section  of  a  coni- 
coid  as  related  to  another  circular  but  not  parallel  section  ; 
also,  designating  two  similar  triangles  having  a  common, 
angle,  the  opposite  sides  not  being  parallel,  b  Logic . 
Denoting  the  relation  of  6ubcontrariety. 
sub-con'tra-ry  (sub-kbn'tra-ri ;  -tra-rT),  n. ;  pi.  -ribs 
(-rtz).  Logie.  A  subcontrary  proposition.  See  opposition,  1. 
SUb-COS'tal  (-kbs'tdl),  a.  Anat.  &  Zool.  a  Below  the 
ribs,  b  Designating,  or  pertaining  to,  the  primary  vein 
of  an  insect’s  wing  next  behind  the  costal  vein, 
subcostal  cell,  one  of  the  cells  between  the  costal  and  sub¬ 
costal  veins  of  an  insect’s  wing.  —  s.  muscles.  Anal.,  the  in¬ 
fracostal  muscles. 

SUb-COS'tal.  n.  Anat.  <k  Zool.  a  A  subcostal  muscle,  b  A. 
subcostal  vein  or  cell. 

sub-crep'i-tant  (-krep'T-tdnt),  a.  Partially  crepitant, 
sub  crus-ta'ceous  (sub/kru6-ta'shws),  a.  Occurring  be¬ 
neath  a  crust  or  scab  ;  as,  a  suberustaceous  cicatrization, 
sub  crust'al  (sub-krus'tdl),  a.  Geol.  Situated  or  occur¬ 
ring  below  the  crust  of  the  earth, 
sub  CU-ta'ne-OUS  (sub'kti-ta'ne-ws),  a.  a  Situated  be¬ 
neath  the  skin,  b  To  be  used  or  introduced  under  the 
skin  ;  hypodermal ;  as,  a  subcutaneous  needle,  c  Living  be¬ 
neath  the  surface  of  the  skin  ;  as,  a  subcutaneous  parasite, 
subcutaneous  operation,  Burg.,  an  operation  without  opening 
the  skin  opposite  to,  or  over,  the  internal  section. 

—  sub  cu  ta'ne-ous  ly.tfrfr.—  sub  cu  ta'ne  ous  ness,  n. 
sub  dea'con  (siib'de'k'n),  n.  [sub-  -f  deacon:  cf.  L.  sub- 

diaconus.]  Keel,  a  An  assistant  to,  or  a  minister  rank¬ 
ing  next  below,  a  deacon  ;  specif.,  in  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  a  minister  belonging  to  an  order  (since  the  12th 
century  a  major  holy  order)  next  below  that  of  deacon, 
whose  duties  are  to  prepare  the  vessels  and  the  bread  and 
wine  for  Mass,  to  pour  the  water  into  the  chalice  at  the 
offertory,  and  to  sing  the  epistle ;  in  the  Eastern  churches* 
a  minister  belonging  to  the  highest  of  the  minor  orders* 
whose  duties  are  to  prepare  the  sacred  vessels  and  t« 
guard  the  gates  of  the  bema  during  the  celebration  of  the 
Eucharist,  b  The  epistoler  In  the  Communion  service,  c 
A  kind  of  chasuble,  such  as  was  worn  by  6ubdeacons  until 
the  epistle  at  the  celebration  of  the  Eucharist.  Obs. 
sub-dea'con-ry  (-rl)  I  n.  Eccl.  The  order  or  office  of  sub- 
sub  dea'con-ship  ]  deacon. 

sub'dean  (sut/den'),  n.  [«/£>--}-  dean  :  cf.  F .  sousdoyen.] 
An  under  dean  ;  the  deputy  or  substitute  of  a  dean.  Ayliffe. 
sub  de-riv'a-tive  (-de-rTv'a-tTv),  ».  A  word  derived'  from 
a  derivative;  as,  “ friendliness  ”  is  a  subderivative  from 
“  friendly,”  which  is  derived  from  “  friend.” 
sub  de  ter'mi  nant  (-de-tfir'mY-ndnt),  n.  Math.  The  de¬ 
terminant  left  after  erasing  an  equal  number  of  rows  and 
columns  of  a  determinant.  Its  order  depends  upon  the 
number  of  rows  and  columns  erased. 

sub  di-chot'o  my  (sub'di-k5t'6-mi),  n.  A  subordinate,  or 
inferior,  division  into  pairs  ;  a  subdivision.  Rare. 
sub  di  vide'  (-dT-vid'),  v.  t. ;  -di-vid'ed  (-vid'Sd);  -di-vid'- 
ing  (-vid'Tng).  [L.  subdividere  ;  sub  under  -f-  dividers  to 
divide.  See  divide.]  To  divide  the  parts  of  into  more 
parts ;  to  divide  again,  as  what  has  already  been  divided. 

—  v  i.  To  separate  or  be  separated  into  subdivisions, 
sub  di-vi'sion  (-dT-vTzh'wn  ;  see  sub-),  n.  [L.  subdivisio  : 

cf.  F.  subdivision. ]  1.  Act  of  subdividing. 

2  A  part  of  a  thing  made  by  subdividing. 

In  the  decimal  table,  the  subdivisions  of  the  cubit,  as  span, 
palm,  and  digit,  are  deduced  from  the  shorter  cubit.  Arbvthnot. 
sub  dom'i-nant  (sub-dom'T-nfint),  n.  Music.  The  fourth 
tone  above,  or  fifth  below,  the  tonic,  as  F  in  the  scale  of 
C  ;  —  so  called  as  being  next  below  the  dominant  in  a  scale, 
sub-duce' (-dus')  I  r.  t.  [L.  subducere ,  subduetum ;  sub 
sub  duct'  (-dukt')  j  under  -\-ducere  to  lead,  to  draw.  See 
duke.]  1.  To  w  ithdraw  ;  draw  aside  ;  take  away.  Milton. 
2  To  subtract  arithmetically.  Sir  M.  Hale. 

sub-duc'tion  (-duk'shthi),  n.  [L.  subduclio."]  1.  Act  of 
subducting,  or  taking  aw  ay.  Bp.  Hall. 

2  Arithmetical  subtraction.  Sir  M.  Hale. 

sub  due'  (sf/b-du'j,  %.  t. ;  sub-dued'  (-dud') ;  sub-du'ing 


mb  al-ter'nl-ty  (sflb^l-tQr'nl- 
tY),n.  Subaltern  quality  or  state, 
subaltern’s  butter.  Avocado, 
sub  a-mare'.  n.  [L.  tubamarus.'] 
Somewhat  bitter.  Obs. 
sub  a  'nal.  a.  Zool.  See  sub-,  1  a. 
sub  an  de'an  (sOb'&n-de'dn  ; 
sfib-ftn'dS-'ln),  a.  See  '•rs-,  1  a 
aub  an'gled  (s£ib-&i)'g’ld).  a. 
Math.  Subangular ;  with  very 
obtuse  angles. 

sub  an' gu  lar.  -an'gu-late.  -&n'- 
gu-lat  ed.  a.  Somewhat  angular. 
Su  ba'no  (soo-ba'nO),  n. ;  pi. 
-nos  (-nds).  One  of  a  pagan 
tribe  of  Indonesians,  somewhat 
mixed  with  Malays,  of  the  Si- 
buguev  Peninsula,'  Mindanao, 
sub-ap'i-cal  (sQb-ap'Y-kdfl),  a. 
Below  or  near  the  apex.  [1  a. 
sub-ap  o-neu-rot'lc,a.  See  sub-, 
sub  ap  par'ent.  a.,  gub  ap- 
pressed>.  a.  See  sub-,  1  b 
sub  a-qua'ne-ous.  a.  [L  suba- 
quarien.<.]  Subaqueous.  Obs 
sub  ar  ach  noi'dal  (-fir  ak-noi'- 
drfl),  sub-ar  ach-noi'di-an  (-dl- 
<7n),  a.  Subarachnoid, 
subarbe.  suburb.  [lb.J 
sub-ar  bo  res 'cent.  a.  See  sub-,| 
sub 'arch  ,  n.  Arch.  A  subordi¬ 
nate  arch,  esp  one  of  two  or 
more  grouped  in  a  larger  arch, 
sub  arc 'u- ate  (-ar'kd-3t),  sub- 
ar  c'u-a  ted  (-fit'fid).  a.  See 
SU  B-,  1  b.  [division  of  an  area,  i 
sub  a're-a. »».  Bioaeog.  Asub-| 
sub  a-re'o-lar,a.  Med.  Beneath 
the  areola  of  the  breast, 
sub'&r  mor,  or  sub'ar  mour.  n. 
Armor  or  a  piece  of  armor  worn 
under  the  outer  armor, 
sub'ar-rha'tion.  -ar-ra'tion 
(sflb'tl-ra'shun),  n.  -4-  L. 

arrha.arra,  earnest.]  Betrothal 
by  the  bestowal,  on  the  part  of 
the  man,  of  marriage  gifts  or 
tokens  upon  the  woman,  [la. 
sub-ar'y-te'noid,  a.  See  sub-. 
sub-as'per-ous.'t.  [L. subosper.] 
Somewhat  rough.  Obs. 
mb  as-sem'blage,  n.  Math.  An 
assemblagecontainedin  another, 
m-bas'si.  subba««a 
mb  as-trag'a-lar,  sub  as-trag'- 


a-loid,  a.  See  sub-,  1  a. 
sub  as  trin'gent.o  See  sub-,  1  b. 
sub-aud'  (sfib-dd'),  r.  t.  [L. 
subaudire.]  To  understand  or 
supply  in  an  ellipsis.  Rare. 
sub-an'ral  (-d'rtfl),  a.  Anat, 
Sr  Zool.  Below  the  ear.  Rare. 
sub  au  ric 'u-lar  (stib'd-rlk'H- 
lar),  a.  Situated  below  the  ear. 
sub-ax'il-lar  (sQb-fik'sI-ldr),  a. 
Subax  illary. 
subbarbe.  ’  +  suburb. 
sub-bas'aU sQb-bfis'fil),a.  Zooh 
Near  the  base, 
sub  '-base  .  n.  =  sub-bass. 
sub-bas'sa.  -si,  n  [Turk  qu- 
ba&i,  lit.,  water  chief.]  A  Turk¬ 
ish  official  governing  a  village; 
a  constable.  Obs. 
sub  bea'dle,  n.  See  sub-,  1  c. 
sub-bour'don.  n.  =  sub-bass. 
Sub-brach  i-a'les  (sQb-brfik/T- 
a'!€z),  n.  pi.  [NL.  See  sub-  ; 
brachial.]  Zool.  A  division 
of  soft-finned  fishes  having  the 
ventral  fins  beneath  the  pectoral 
fins,  or  nearly  so.  06s.  —  sub- 
bra'chi  al(-bfa'kY-<ll  ;  -brfik'Y- 
dl),  a.—  sub-bra  'chi-an  (-dn),  v. 
—  sub-bra 'chi -ate  (-at),  a.  Sr  n. 
sub-brach  y-ceph'a-ly  (-brfik'Y- 
sCf'd-lY),  w.  SeecF.PHALic  in¬ 
dex.  —  sub-brach  y-ce-phal'ic 
(-sMfil'Yk ),  a.  [phylum.  | 

sub 'branch',  n.  Zool.  A  sub- 
sub-bran'chl-ai,  a.  Zobl.  See 
St  B-,  1  a.  [within  a  breed. I 
sub 'breed  .  n.  A  race  or  strain  | 
sub'brig  a-dler',  n.  Mil.  For¬ 
merly,  in  the  British  army,  an 
officer  in  the  Horse  Guards 
ranking  as  cornet 
sub-bron'chi-al  (sftb-brbp'kY- 
dl),  a.,  sub-cs'c&l.  a.  See  sub-, 
1  a. 

sub  cae-ru'le-ous.  a.  [L.  succae- 
ruleus.]  Bluish.  Obs.  [lb. 
sub'cal-ca're-ous.  a.  See  sub-. 
sub-cal'ca-rlne.  a.  Anat.  Be¬ 
low  the  calcarine  fissure.  —  sub- 
calcarine  convolution  or  gyms, 
a  convolution  between  the  cal¬ 
carine  and  collateral  fissures 
and  extending  forward  into  the 
I  hippocampal  portion  of  thelim- 


I  bic  lobe.  I  See  sub-,  1  b. 

sub  cam  pan'u-late.  a.  Bot . 
sub-cap 'su-iar,  a.  Anat.  With- 
*  in  a  capsule. 

sub-car 'bu-ret  ed.  sub-car 'bu¬ 
ret  ted  (s&b-kar'bO-ret'Cd),  a. 
Chem.  See  sub-,2.  Obsoles. 
sub-car 'di-nal,  a.  Embrpol. 
i  Designating  a  vein  extending 
along  the  lower  surface  of  the 
j  Wolffian  body, 
sub-car 'i-nate.  a.  See  sub-.  1  b. 
sub  cat'e-go-ry,  n.  See  si  b-,  1  c. 
sub-cau'dal  i  s  fl  b-k  6'd  d  1 ),  a. 
Zobl.  Situated  under,  or  on  the 
ventral  side  of,  the  tail.  —  n.  A 
suhcaudal  plate  or  shield, 
sub-cau'date  (-dit),  a.  Hav- 
:  ing  an  imperfect  tail-like  proc¬ 
ess.  [cellarer.  Ob.«.| 

sub'cel 'lar-er.  t i.  An  under-! 
sub  cen'ter.  sub  cen'tre.  n.  A 
secondary  center,  [central. I 
sub-cen 'tral-ly ,  adv.  of  sub-| 
sub-charge',  n.  A  second  course; 

:  dessert.  Obs. 
sub'chief  .  n.  See  sub-,  1  c. 
sub'chord',  n.  Math.  A  chord 
shorter  than  the  unit  length, 
sub-chord 'al  (sub-kdr'ddl),  a. 
Zobl.  Below  the  notochord, 
sub-cho'roid.  sub  cho-roi'dal.o. 
Med.  Beneath  the  choroid  (be¬ 
tween  it  and  the  retina), 
sub  cinc-to'ri-um(  sfib'sYpk-td'- 
r'-dm  ;  201), it-  Succinctorium. 
snb  cin  er-l'tious  (sfl  b-s  Y  n'5  r- 
’.sh'iTs).  a.  [L.  suftcinericius.] 
Under  the  ashes.  Obs.  —  snb 
cin  er-i'tious-ly.  adv.  Obs. 
sub-cln'gu-lum  (s  ft  b-s  Y  i)'g  fl- 
lfim),  n.  [LL.,  fr.  L.  sub  under 
+  cingulum  girdle.]  See  suc- 

i  CINCTORIUM. 

gub-clr'cu  lar,  a.  See  srB-,  1  b 
8ub-clr'ni-cle,  n.  n.L.  subcerni- 
rtdttni.]  A  kind  or  apothecary’s 
sifter.  Obs. 

snb'clan'.  n.  See  sub-,  1  c. 
sub-cla'vate  (sftb-kla'vat).  a. 
See  sub-,  1  b.  [1*1 

sub'cla- vie 'u-lar.  a.  See  sub-. 

sub-corn  men-da'tion.  n..  sub  - 
com-mend'ed.  •>.,  sub  com-mis'- 
sion.  n..  sub  com -mis  'sion-er,  n 


sub  com'pa-ny.  n.  See  sub-,  1  c. 
sub  corn-pressed',  a.,  sub-con'- 
cave.  a.  See  sub-,  lb. 
sub  con  cealed',  a.  Hidden  be¬ 
neath.  Obs. 

snb  con-di'tl-o'ne  (sftb  k^n- 
dish'Y-5'ne).  [L.]  Under  the 
condition. 

sub'con-form'a-ble.a..  sub-con'- 
i-cal.  a.  See  sub-,  1  b.  [1  a  I 
sub-coniunc-ti'val.o.  See  sub-,  | 
sub-con'nate  (sftb-kftn'at:  eftb'- 
kd-nat'),  «.  See  sub-,  1  b. 
sub-con  se-quen'tial-ly,  adv.  As 
a  secondary  consequence.  Obs 
sub  con-tig 'u-ons  (sftb'k/Sn- 
tig'fj-tisL  a.  Almost  touching, 
sub  con'ti  nent.  n.  A  land  mass 
of  great  size  but  smaller  than 
any  of  the  six  usually  recog¬ 
nized  continent  ;  as,  the  Ant¬ 
arctic  subcontinent. 
sub-con  ti-nen'tal.  a.,  sub'eon- 
tln'u-ouB.  a.  See  sub-,  1  a 
sub-con' vex,™.. sub-con 'vo  lute. 
a.  See  sub-.  1  b.  [sub-,  1  a.  I 
snb-cor'a-cold,  a.  Anat  See| 
sub-cor'date.  a.  See  sub-,  1  b. 
sub-cor' di-form  (sflb-kdr'dY- 
ffirm),  o.  Bot.  Subcordate. 
sub-co  ri-a'ceous.o.  See  '»UB-,lb 
sub-cor 'ne  ons  (sftb-k6r'n$-t7s), 
a.  Zobl.  a  Under  a  horny  part 
or  layer,  b  Partially  horny, 
sub-cor 'tl-cal,  a.  See  sub-,  1  a. 
8ub-co8'ta(8ftb-k5s'td),n.  [NL. 
See  sub- ;  costa.]  The  subcos¬ 
tal  vein  of  an  insect’s  wing. 
8ub-cra'ni-al,  a.  See  sub-,  la. 
sub-cre'nate.  a.,  snb-crep  l-ta'- 
tion.  .  sub  cres-cen'tlc,  a.  See 
sub-,  1  b. 

sub'eru  re'al  (sfib'krdo-re'dl), 
n.  Anat.  Under  the  crureus  ; 
designating,  or  pert,  to,  a  small 
muscle,  the  snb  cru-re'us  (-tZs), 
arising  from  the  front  of  the 
lower  part  of  the  femur  and  in¬ 
serted  into  the  upper  part  of  the 
capsular  ligament  of  the  knee, 
sub-crys'tal-line  (-krYs'tdl-Yn  ; 
-In).  snb-cul'trate,  a.  See 
sub-,  1  b 

sub  cul'ture,  n.  Bacteriology. 
A  culture  derived  from  another. 


sub'eu- tic 'u-lar,  a.  See  sub-,  1  a. 
sub-cu'tis.  n.  [NL.]  Anat.  The 
deeper  portion  of  the  cutis, 
snb'cy-lin'drl-cal,  sub  cy-lin'- 
drlc.  a.  See  sub-,  1  b. 
snbdane.  sudden. 
snb  da'ta  ry,  n.  See  sub-,  1  c. 
sub  dean'er-y,  n.  Office  or  rank 
of  subdean. 

sub-dec'a-nal  (stib-dfk'a-n^l  ; 
sftb'dt-ka'ndl),  a.  Of  or  pert, 
to  a  subdean  or  subdeanerv. 
sub-dec 'i-mal  ( sfib-des'Y-mdl), 
a.  Resulting  from  division  by 
a  multiple  of  ten. 
sub-dec'u-ple  (-d  P  k'fl-p’l),  a. 
Containing  one  part  of  ten. 
sub  de-duc  'i-ble  ( sft b'df-dft  s' Y- 
b’l),  a.  See  sub-,  1  b. 
sub'del'e-gate.  n.  See  sub-,  1  c. 
—  sub-del 'e  gate.  r.  t. 
sub-del 'e-gate.  a.  Subdelegated. 
Obs.  —  sut-del  e-ga'tion.  ».  Obs. 
sub  de-lir'i-um.  n.  Med.  A  mild 
form  of  delirium 
sub  del-ta'ic,  a.  Sec  sub-.  1  b. 
sub- del 'told.  a.,  sub  del-tol'dal. 
a.,  sub  den'tate,  sub-den'tat- 
ed.  a.  See  sub-,  1  b  [neath.l 
sub-dent'ed.  a.  Indented  be- 1 
sub'den-tlc'u-late,  a.  See  sub-, 
lb.  [lc.  I 

sub'de-part'ment.  n.  See  sub-,! 
sub  de-pos'it.  n.  See  sub-,  1  a 
sub  de-preBsed'.a.  See  sub-,  lb. 
sub-der  1-so'ri-ous.  a.  [ sub -  -+- 
L.  derisorius.  See  derisory.] 
Moderately  derisive.  Obs. 
sub-der'mal.  a.  Subcutaneous, 
sub  di-ac'o-nal  (s  ft  b'd  Y-fi  k'6- 
ndfl),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a 
subdeacon  or  a  subdeaconry. 
sub  di-ac'o-nate,  n.  The  office 
or  rank  of  a  subdeacon, 
sub-di'al  (sfib-di'"l),  a.  [L 
subdialis  in  the  open  air.]  Of 
,  or  pert,  to  the  open  air  ;  under 
!  the  open  sky.  Rare. 
mb'di'a-lect,  n.  See  sub-,  1  c. 
snb-di'a-phrag  mat'le,  a.  See 
sub-.  1  a 

sub ' die',  n.  Mech.  See  sub-.  1  a. 
sub'di-lat'ed.  a.  See  srB-,  1  b. 
sub'dl-mln'ish.  v.  t.  To  debase 

I  (coinage).  Obs. 


I!  sub  di'o.  Var.  of  sub  divo. 
sub  dis'tich-ou8.  a.  See  sub-,1  b. 
sub  dis-tln'gulshed.  a  See  sub-, 

1  b.  Rare. 

sub  difl'trlct,  n.  See  sub-,  1  c. 
eubdit,  a.  Sc  7i.  [L.  suhditus, 

p.  p.l  Subject  Obs.  Seed. 
sub  di-ti'tlous  ( sftb'dY-tYsh'tcs), 
a.  [L.  subdititius,  suhditicius, 
fr.  subdere  to  substitute.]  Put 
secretly  in  the  place  of  some¬ 
thing  else  ;  foisted  in.  Rare. 
sub  di-ver'sl-fy.  r.  t.  To  diver¬ 
sify  again  what  is  already  diver¬ 
sified.  Rare.  [divides.  I 

sub  di-vid'er,  n.  One  that  sub-| 
sub  di-vine',  a.  See  sub-,  1  b. 
sub 'di- vis 'i-ble  (sfib'dY-vTz'Y- 
b’l),  a.  Susceptible  of  subdi¬ 
vision. 

Bub'di-vi'sion-al  (-vYzh'tin-dll), 
a.  Of,  pert,  to,  or  of  the  nature 
of,  a  subdivision,  [divide.  Obs.  j 
sub  di  vi'slon-ate,  r.  t.  To  sub-| 
sub'di  vi'sive  (sftb'dY-vl'sYv), 
a.  Resulting  from,  or  tending 
to  cause,  subdivision. 

||  sub  di'vo.  (L.J  Under  the 
open  skv  ;  in  tne  open  air. 
sub-dol  i-cho-ceph'a-ly.  n.  See 
CEPHALIC  INDEX.  —  SUb-dol'i- 
cho-ce-phal'ic.  a. 
sub'do-lous  (sftb'd5-lus),  a.  (L. 
subdolus :  sub  +  dolus  deceit.] 
Somewhat  sly  ;  crafty  ;  cun¬ 
ning  ;  artful.  —  sub'do-lous-ly. 
adv.  —  sub'do-lous-ness.  n.  All 
Obs. 

sub-dor'sal.  a.  Zool.  Nearly  on 
the  dorsal  surface. 

Eub-dou'ble  (6  ft  b-d  ft  b'*  1),  a. 
j  Math.  In  the  ratio  of  1  to  2. 
sub'drain',  n.  An  underground 
drain.  —  v.  t.  To  drain  by  a 
subdrain  or  subdrains.  Hence, 
snb  drain 'age.  tj. 
sub-du'a-ble  (stfb-dti'd-b’l),  a. 
Able  to  be  subdued.  [duing.l 
sub-dn'al  (-dfl).  tj.  Act  of  sub-i 
sub-duct',  r.  t.  To  subduce. 
Rare.  [subduce.  06.<.1 

Bub-duc'to-ry.  a.  Tending  to| 
sub-due',  tj.  Subjugation.  Obs 
sub  dued 'ness  (st/b-dftd'nfis) 
tj.  State  of  being  subdued. 


ale,  senate,  cSre,  im,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofa ;  eve,  Svent,  find,  recent,  maker;  ice,  ill,  old,  obey,  orb,  6dd,  s5ft,  connect ;  use,  unite,  urn,  up,  circus,  menu ; 

|  Foreign  Word.  Obsolete  Variant  of.  +  combined  with.  =  equals. 


SUBDUEMENT 


2067 


SUBJECTIVE 


(-du'Tng).  [ME.  soduen ,  OF.  soduire  to  seduce  (L.  sedu - 
cere ,  with  confusion  of  the  prefix  with  L.  sub  under;  see 
seduce),  but  confused  prob.  in  AF.  either  with  L.  subdu- 
cere  (mistaken  as  meaning  to  subdue),  or,  more  likely, 
with  L.  subdere,  p.  p.  subditus ,  to  subdue.  L.  subdere  is 
fr.  sub  under  -f-  (prob.)  a  word  akin  to  Gr.  nOeua i  to  put 
aud  E.  do.]  1.  To  bring  under  ;  to  conquer  by  force  or  su¬ 
perior  power,  and  bring  into  subjection  ;  to  reduce  under 
dominion  ;  also,  to  conquer ;  vanquish  ;  crush. 

Where  Charles  the  Great,  having  subdued  the  Saxons. 
There  left  behind  and  settled  certain  French.  Shak. 

2.  To  overcome,  as  by  persuasion,  kindness,  or  other  iuiid 
means  ;  to  bring  under  influence  or  into  submission  or  obe¬ 
dience;  as,  to  subdue  the  passions;  to  subdue  a  willful  child. 

3.  To  destroy  the  force  of  ;  to  overcome  ;  as,  drugs  may 
subdue  a  fever. 

4.  To  reduce;  lower;  hence,  to  reduce  the  intensity  or 
degree  of  ;  to  tone  down  ;  soften  ;  as,  subdued  voices,  light. 

Nothing  could  have  subdued  nature 
To  such  a  lowness  but  his  unkind  daughters.  Shak. 

5.  To  make  mellow  ;  to  break,  as  land. 

Syn. —  Overpower,  overcome,  surmount.  See  conquer. 
SUb-du'pli-cate  (siib-du'plT-kat),  a.  Math.  Expressed  by 


the  square  root ;  —  said  of  ratios  ;  as,  :  V5  or  y  2  is  the 
subduplicate  ratio  of  a  to  b. 

sub  du'ral  (-du'ral),  a.  Anat.  Situated  under  the  dura 
mater,  or  between  the  dura  mater  and  the  arachnoid  mem¬ 
brane  ;  as,  the  subdural  space.  —  SUb-dU'ral-ly,  adv. 
sub  ed'l-tor  (shVSd'T-fer;  see  sub-),  n.  An  assistant  editor, 
as  of  a  periodical.— sub-ed  1-tO'ri-aL  -Sd'T-to'ri-dl ;  201), a. 
sub-e  qua-to'ri-al  (-e'kwa-to'rt-al ;  201),  a.  Approxi¬ 
mately  equatorial ;  designating,  or  pertaining  to,  a  region 
just  without  the  equatorial  region. 

SU'ber-ane  (su'ber-an),  n.  Org.  Chem.  A  liquid  hydrocar¬ 
bon,  C7H14,  obtained  indirectly  from  suberone  and  regarded 
as  composed  of  a  ring  of  seven  methylene  groups  ;  —  hence 
called  also  heptamethylene  and  cycloheptane. 

SuT)er-ate  (-at),  n.  Chem.  A  salt  or  ester  of  suberic  acid. 
SU-be're-OUS  ),su-be're-Ms),  a.  [L.  subereus  of  the  cork 
tree.]  Bot.  Suberose  ;  pertaining  to  cork. 

SU  ber'ic  (su-bSr'Tk),  a.  [L.  suber  the  cork  tree :  cf.  F. 
suberique.)  Of  or  pertaining  to  cork  ;  specif.,  Chem.,  per¬ 
taining  to  or  designating  a  white,  crystalline,  dibasic  acid. 
CGH12(C02H)2,  homologous  with  oxalic  acid  and  obtained 
by  the  action  of  nitric  acid  on  cork  and  various  fatty  oils. 
SU  ber-if'er-OUS  (su'ber-if'er-ws),  a.'  [L.  suber  cork  -j- 
E.  -ferous.]^  Bot.  &  Cheui.  Producing  suberin  or  cork, 
su'ber-in  (su'ber-Tn),  n.  [L.  suber  the  cork  tree  :  cf.  F. 
subenne .]  Bot.  <1*  Chem.  A  fatty  or  waxy  substance  char¬ 
acteristic  of  cork  tissue.  Combined  with  cellulose  it  forms 
adipocelluloses.  See  suberization.  Cf.  cutin. 

SU  ber-i  za'tion  (-I-za'shun  ;  -I-za'sh&n),  n.  Bot.  Conver¬ 
sion  of  the  cell  walls  into  cork  tissue  by  development  of 
suberin  ; —commonly  taking  place  in  exposed  tissues,  as 
when  a  callus  forms  over  a  wound.  Suberized  cell  walls 
are  impervious  to  water.  Cf.  cutinization,  lignification. 
SU'ber-ize  (su'ber-iz),  r. /.  /  -ized  (-Izd);  -izing  (-iz'Ing).  I 
[L.  suber  cork.]  Bot.  To  effect  suberization  of. 
SU'ber-ono  (-on),  n.  Chem.  A  cyclic  ketone,  C7H,20,  ob¬ 
tained  by  the  distillation  of  calcium  suberate  with  lime,  as 
a  colorless  liquid  having  a  pleasant  peppermint  odor, 
su^ber-ose  (-os)  )  a.  [L.  suber  the  cork  tree.]  Bot.  Hav- 
SU'ber-OUS  (-ns)  j  ing  a  corky  texture  ;  suberized. 

SUb  ex  haust'  (sulySg-zfist'),  n.  Mach.  A  secondary  ex¬ 
haust  in  an  internal-combustion  engine  to  relieve  the  ex¬ 
haust  valve  as  the  latter  is  about  to  open, 
sub  fac-to'ri-al  (-f5k-to'rT-dl  ;  201),  n.  Math.  Any  of  a 
succession  of  integers  formed,  each  succeeding  («  -{-  l)th 
one,  by  multiplying  the  preceding  nth  one  by  n  and  then 
adding  or  subtracting  1,  according  as  n  is  even  or  odd  ; 
thus,  starting  from  1,1X1  —  1=0  =  1st  subfactorial, 

0  X  2  -f  1  =  1  =  2d  subfactorial,  1  X  3  —  1  =  2  =  3d  sub- 
factorial,  2X4-f  1  =  9  =  4th  subfactorial,  etc. 
sub  fam'i-ly  (-fim'T-lT;  see  SUB-),  n.  Biol.  A  category  be¬ 
low  a  family  and  above  a  genus.  Subfamily  names  in  zool¬ 
ogy  are  derived  from  the  name  of  some  genus,  and  in  recent 
classifications  end  in  -inae,  as  Turdiiue ,  from  Turdus. 
sub-flu'vi  al  (sub-floo'vl-al ;  243),  a.  1.  Situated,  taking 
place,  or  formed,  at  the  bottom  of  a  river  or,  sometimes, 
of  any  body  of  water  ;  as,  subfluviul  cables. 

2  Situated  under  a  river,  or  the  like,  as  a  tunnel, 
sub-fus'cous  (sub-fus'kws),  a.  [L.  sub/uscus ,  sujfuscus 
See  sub-  ;  fuscous.]  Somewhat  fuscous  ;  duskish  ;  dusky. 
SUb  ge  ner'ic  (sub'je-ngr'Tk),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  sub¬ 
genus.  —  sub  ge-ner'i-cal  ly  (-T-kal-I),  adv. 
sub  ge'nus  (-je'ntZs  ;  .see  sub-),  n.;  pi.  -genera  (-j5n'er-a).  1 
Biol.  A  category  below  a  genus  and  above  a  species.  The 
name  is  often  placed  in  parentheses  between  the  generic 
and  specific  names,  thus  :  Ursus  ( Euarclos )  americanus. 
sub  gia'cial  (sub-gla'shal),  a.  Of  or  pert,  to  the  bottom  of 
a  glacier  ;  being  beneath  a  glacier.  —  sub-gla'cial-ly,  adv. 
sub-gle'nold  (-gle'noid),  a.  Ariat.  Situated  beneath  the 
glenoid  fossa  of  the  scapula. 


sub-due'ment  (-du'm^nt),  n. 
Subdual.  Ohs.  [subdues.’ 
sub-du'er(-dQ'?r),  a.  One  that 
aub-dul'cid.  a.  [L.  subdulcis.) 
Sweetish.  06a. 

sub'du  pie  (sQb'dQ-p’l),  a.  fat/6- 
-+-  L.  a  nidus  double.]  Math. 
Subdouble. 

iub-dure',  a.  [L.  subdurus.] 
Somewhat  hard  Obs  [1  a. 
sub-ec  to-der'mal,  a.  See  sub-. 
sub-ed'it,  v.  t.  To  act  as  sub¬ 
editor  of. 

sub  ed'i-tor-shlp',  n.  See  -ship. 

sub  el-lip'tic,  sub  el-lip 'ti -cal. 

s  ub'e-l  o  n'g  a  te.  a.,  sub'e- 
mar'gi  nate,  a.  See  si  b-.  1  b 
Bub-en  do-car'di-al,  a..  sub-eiV- 
do-the'li-al.  a.,  sub-en'dy-mal, 
a.  See  sub-,  1  a.  [1  b. 

sub  en  tire',  a.  Bot  See  si  b-. 
sub  en-ti'tle,  v.  t.  To  give  a 
eubtitle  to. 

sub-ep'i-der'mal,  a.,  gub-ep'l- 
glot'tic.  a.,  sub-ep  i-the'li-al,  a. 
See  su  B-,  1  a. 

sub  e'qual.  a.  Math.  Less  than: 
—  said  of  a  series  of  numbers 
each  less  than  the  sum  of  two 
or  more  of  the  others.  —  sub  e- 
qual'i-ty,  n..sub-e  qui-lat'er  al. 
u.  See  sub-,  lb.  [Cork  tissue, 
su'ber  (sG'b?r),  n.  [L.]  Bot.\ 


sube-rect'.  a.  Tending  to 
6tand  erect  :  ascending. 
bu  ber-if  i-ca'tion  (su'b^r-Yf'Y- 
ka'shan),  n.  [L.  suber  cork  + 
E  -ficatiou.]  Bot.  Suberization. 
su'ber-ine  ( s  u'b  8  r-l  n  ;  -e  n  : 
1x4),  u.  Suberin 
su'ber-ln-ize  (-Yn-Tz),  v  t..  bu  - 
ber-in  i-za'tion  ( -Yn'I-za'sh i?n ). 
n.  =  SUBEKIZE,  SUBERIZATION. 
sub  e-rose',  a  See  sub-,  1  b. 
au'ber-yl  (su'ner-Tl ),  n.  Chem. 
The  radical  C7H13.  of  which 
suberane  is  the  hydride, 
sub  es  cheat'or,  n.  See  sub-.  1  c. 
sub  e  so-phag'e-al.  sub-oeso- 
phag'e-al  s&b-e'sfl-fftj'f-dl),  a. 
See  sub-,  1  a. 

subeth.  n.  [LT...orOF  suhet,  fr 
Ar.suba/sleep.  lethargy.]  Coma. 
Obs.  ["•  See  •><  b-.  2  c. 

sub  fac'tor(-flk't?r:  sub-),| 

sub-fal'cate.  a  .  Bub-fal'ci-fonn. 
a.,  eub'f  as-tig'i-ate  (sfib'ffts- 
tYj'Y-at),  a.,  aub-fe'brile.  a.  See 

.  1  b. 

sub 'feu  (sftb'fa':  ^  sm-),  n. 
Feudal  Laic.  A  feu  heldof  a  vas¬ 
sal  as  such.  Chiefly  Scots  Laic. 
sub-feu'  (sfib-fu'),  r.  t.  Sr  i.  [Cf. 
],L  sub  fend  a  re.]  To  subinteu- 
date.  —  sub  feu-da 'tlon  (sOb'ffl- 
da'6htZn),  n.  Chiejiy  Scots  Law. 


SUb' grade'  (sQb'grad'),  a.  Designating,  or  pertaining  to, 
a  layer  next  under  the  uppermost  principal  one,  or  the  sur¬ 
face  on  which  this  principal  layer  is  supported. 
sub'grade/,  n.  A  subgrade  layer,  stratum,  surface,  etc.  ; 
specif.,  the  surface  on  which  is  laid  the  top  wearing  stra¬ 
tum  of  a  road  or  pavement  or  the  ballast  of  a  railroad, 
sub'group'  (stib'groop' ;  see  sub-),  n.  A  subordinate  group; 
as :  a  Biol.  A  subdivision  of  a  group,  b  Math.  A  set  of  op¬ 
erations  constituting  a  group,  but  ouly  part  of  a  set  consti¬ 
tuting  a  larger  group. 

sub'head  (sub'hed'),  n.  Any  of  the  heads  under  which 
each  of  the  main  divisions  of  a  subject  may  be  subdivided ; 
also,  a  subdivision  of  a  heading,  as  in  a  newspaper. 
SUb-he'dral  (sub-he'drdl),  a.  [sub-  -f-  Gr.  kSpa  seat.] 
Cryst.  ct*  Petrog.  Partly  faced  ;  incompletely  bounded  by 
crystal  planes. 

sub  hy  me'ni  al  (suiyiii-me'nT-al),  a.  Bot.  Situated  be¬ 
low'  or  beneath  the  liymenium. 

Bubhymenial  layer,  in  fungi,  the  hypothecium. 

SU  bic'u-lum  [su-bik'u-lum),  n.  [NL.,  dim.  fr.  L.  subex 
an  underlayer,  a  support.]  Bot.  In  certain  ascomyce tous 
fungi,  the  peculiar  cushion  or  base  bearing  the  perithecia. 
It  consists  of  modified  tissue  of  the  host  plant, 
sub  i  ma'go  (stLtyT-ma'go),  n.  [NL.  See  sub-  ;  imago.] 
Z06I.  A  stage  in  the  development  of  certain  insect®,  as  the 
May  flies,  between  the  pupa  aud  imago.  In  this  stage 
the  insect  is  able  to  fly,  but  later  sheds  a  skin  before  be¬ 
coming  mature.  —  sub  Im  ag'i-nal  <-T-maj'T-ndl),  a. 
sub  ln'dex  (  sub-in'dSks),  n.  ;  pi.  -dices  (-dt-sez).  Math. 
A  character  affixed  below  to  a  symbol,  to  distinguish  it  in 
its  class;  thus,  a0,  6,,  c2,  xn  have  0,  1,  2,  n  as  subindices. 
sub-in'di-cate  (-Tn'dT-kat),  V.  t.;  -cat'ed  (-kat'Sd);  -cat'- 
ing  (-kat'Tng).  [«/6- -f  indicate:  cf.  L.  subindicare .]  To 
indicate  by  signs  or  hints;  to  indicate  slightly  or  imper¬ 
fectly  Rare.  —  sub-in  di  ca'tlon  (-ka'shtz u),n.  —  sub  in- 
dlc'a-tlve  isubln-dlk'd-tTv),  a. 

sub  in  feu'date  (subln-fu'dat),  v.  t.  &  i.  ;  -dat-ed  (-dat- 
Sd) ;  -dat-ing  (-dat-Tng).  To  make  subinfeudation  of. 
SUb-in  feu-da'tlon  (sub-Tn'fu-da'shun),  n.  Feudal  Law. 
The  granting  of  lands  by  a  vassal  lord  to  another  to  hold 
as  vassal  of  himself  ;  also,  the  relation  or  tenure  of  a  vassal 
so  holding  land.  See  statute  of  quia  emptores. 
sub  in-feu'da-to-ry  (subln-fu'da-to-rl),  n.  Feud.  Law. 
A  tenant  holding  as  feudatory  of  another  feudal  tenant, 
sub  in-gres'sion  (sub'Tn-gresh'wn),  n.  Secret  entrance.  R. 
sub-in  vo-lu'tion  (sub-Tn'vo-lu'shiln),  n.  Partial  or  in¬ 
complete  involution  ;  as,  subinvolution  of  the  uterus.  — 
sub  in'vo-lut  ed  (-Tn'vo-lut'gd),  a. 

sub-ir'ri-gate  (-Ir'T-gat),  v.  I.  ;  -gat'ed  (-gat'Sd);  -gat'ing 
(gat'Tng).  To  irrigate  below  the  surface, as  by  a  system  of  un¬ 
derground  porous  pipes.—  sub-ir  ri-ga'tion  (-ga'shun),  n. 
SU'bi-tO  (soo'be-to),  adv.  [It.  &  L.]  Music.  In  haste  ; 
quickly ;  rapidly. 

sub-Ja'cent  (sQb-ja'scut),  a.  [L.  subjacens ,  p.  pr.  of  sub- 
jacere  to  lie  under  ;  sub  under  -\-jacere  to  lie.]  Lying  un¬ 
der  or  belowr;  also,  being  lower,  though  not  directly  below  ; 
as,  hills  and  subjacent  valleys. —  SUb-Ja'cen-cy  (-s€n-6i),  n. 
SUb'Ject  (sub'jSkt),  a.  [ME.  suget ,  sogei ,  subget ,  OF.  souz- 
giet  (in  which  the  first  part  is  L.  sublus  below,  fr.  sub  un¬ 
der),  subget ,  subjet ,  F.  sujet,  fr.  L.  subjectus  lying  under, 
subjected,  p.  p.  of  subjicere ,  subicere ,  to  throw’,  lay,  place, 
or  bring  under ;  sub  under  jacere  to  throw'.  See  jet, 
u.  t.]  1.  Placed  or  situated  under  ;  lying  below.  Obs. 

2.  Under  the  power  or  dominion  of  another  ;  specif..  In¬ 
ternational  Law ,  owing  allegiance  to,  or  being  a  subject  of, 
a  particular  sovereign  or  state  ;  as,  Jamaica  is  subject  to 
Great  Britain.  “  Esau  was  never  subject  to  Jacob.”  Locke. 

3.  Exposed;  liable;  prone;  disposed;  as,  a  country  sub¬ 
ject  to  extreme  heat ;  men  are  subject  to  temptation.' 

4.  Being  under  the  contingency  of  ;  dependent  upon  or 
exposed  to  (some  contingent  action) ;  —  with  to ;  as,  the 
treaty  is  subject  to  ratification. 

5.  Obedient ;  submissive. 

Put  them  in  mind  to  be  subject  to  principalities  Titus  iii.  1. 


Syn.  —  Subordinate,  inferior;  liable,  obnoxious,  exposed. 
—  Subject,  incident  are  sometimes  confused  in  their  use. 
But  the  terms  are  really  correlative,  —  incident  being  ac¬ 
tive  and  sxibiect  passive.  Incident  applies  to  that  to  which 
anything  is  liable  or  exposed ;  subject  applies  to  that  which 
is  liable  or  exposed  to  something.  Thus,  change  is  inci¬ 
dent  to  life  ;  life  is  subject  to  change  ,  “  Most  subject  is  the 
fattest  soil  to  weeds  ”  (Shak.) ;  “a  malady  most  incident 
to  maid9  ”  (id.).  See  apt. 

SUb'ject,  n.  [Ultimately  fr.  L.  subjectus ,  prop.,  p  p.  In 
some  senses,  as  4, 5, 6,  fr.  L.  subjectum  that  which  is  spoken 
of,  the  foundation  or  subject  of  a  proposition,  prop.  neut. 
p.  p. ;  perh.  through  F. :  cf  F.  sujet.  See  subject,  a.] 

1.  One  that  is  placed  under  the  authority,  dominion,  con¬ 
trol,  or  influence  of  something  else. 

2.  Specif.,  one  who  is  subject  to  a  monarch  or  ruler  and  is 
governed  by  his  law’ ;  in  a  wider  sense,  one  wTho  lives  in  the 
territory  of,  and  enjoys  the  protection  of,  and  owes  alle¬ 
giance  to,  a  sovereign  power  or  state.  Primarily  and  ac-  1 
curately  speaking  subject  is  used  only  to  denote  one  who  | 


sub-fi'brous.  a.  See  sub-,  1  b. 
sub  fla'vor.  sub  fla'vour.  ».  A 
secondary  or  subordinate  flavor. 
Bub-flex'u-ose.  a.  See  sub  .  1  b. 
sub  flo'ra.  ».  [NL.  See  sub-; 
flora.]  Bot  A  flora  of  small 
extent  as  included  within  an¬ 
other  of  larger  area. 
sub-fo8'sil  a.,  sub  fos-flo'rl-al 
(sf)b/f?\-8o'rY-'id).«.  See  sub-,1  b. 
sub  foun-da'tion.  u.  A  second¬ 
ary  foundation  :  asubfrraoe. 
sub'frame  ,  n.  See  sub-.  1  a. 
sub'  fresh  'man  (Bfib'frgsh'nvin: 
see  sub-),  n.  A  candidate  for  the 
freshman  class.  Cant.  C  S. 
sub-fron'tal.  a.  See  sub-,  1  a. 
sub-ful'gent,  a.,  sub-fu'si-form. 
a.  See  sub-,  1  b.  [migation.I 
sub-fu  mi-ga'tion.  n.  =  suffu-| 

8Ub-fU8C  ' .  8Ub-fUBk'(Bfib-fQsk'), 

a.  SubfuscouB. 

sub-ga'le-a.  n.  [NL.]  Zobl.  A 
segment  of  the  maxilla  of  an 
insect  usually  attached  to  the 
stipes  and  bearing  the  galea. 
BUb-gal'late.  n.  Chem.  A  basic 
gallate. 

aub  ge-lat'l-nous,rt.  See  sub-.I  b. 
sub  ge-ner'i-cal,  a.  Subgeneric. 
Rare.  [sub-,  1  b .  I  i 

sub  ge-nic'u  late,  a.  Bot.  See 
sub-gen'i-tal,  a.  Zobl.  Below  | 


|  the  genital  organs, 
sub'gens  .  n.  See  sub-.  1  c. 
subget.  SUBJECT. 

sub-gla'brouB.  a.,  sub-glo'bose. 
a.,  sub-glob 'u-lar. a.,  sub-glob'- 
u-lose.  a.  See  sub-,  1  b 
Bub-glos'aal.  «.,  sub-glot'tic,  a. 
See  sub-,  1  a 

sub  glu-ma'ceouB.  a  [See  sub-, 
lb-  [nate  governor.! 

eub-gov'er-nor .  n.  ALa>;7jt-l 
sub  grad'  (sfih'grSd';  see  sub-), 
«.  See  PETROGRAPHY. 
8ub'grade  ,  n.  See  SUB-,  1  c. 
sub-gran 'u-lar,  a.  See  sub-,  1  b. 
Bubgrund.  n.  [L.  subgrunda.] 
The  eaves  of  a  house.  Ohs. 
Bub-gu'lar.  a.  See  sub-,  1  a 
sub-gwel'y.  n.  See  cub-,  1  c. 
sub  has-ta'tion  (s  fl  b'h  fi  s-t  §'- 
ehi/n),  n.  [L.  suhhastatio. J  A  j 
public  sale  or  auction.  Rare. 
sub  head'lng.  ».  A  subhead, 
sub-hem  i-spher'i-cal,  a.  See 
sub-.  1  b. 

sub  he  pat'ic.  a.  See  sub-,  1  a. 
sub  hex-ag'o-nal,  a.,  Bub-hir'- 
sute.  a.  See  cub-,  1  b. 
sub  -HI  ma'la-yan.  a.  Under,  or 
at  the  foot  ot,  the  Himalaya 
Mountains.  [1  b.|  , 

sub  horn-blend'ic.  a.  See  sub-,1  I 
sub-hu'man,  a.  Below,  or  in-  1 


by  birth,  or  now  by  naturalization,  owes  allegiance  to  a 
monarch  or  conquering  state ;  but  the  term  is  loosely 
used,  esp.  in  international  law,  to  designate  also  a  citizen 
(w  hich  see)  of  any  other  form  of  sovereign  state,  as  of  the 
United  States,  and  eveiij  in  a  still  wider  sense,  a  citizen  of 
a  commomvealth  constituting  a  member  of  a  sovereign 
state.  See  citizen,  3;  allegiance,  2. 

It  is  interesting  to  notice  how  the  need  of  some  word  to  express 
colonial  citizenship  has  evolved  the  phrase  ** subject  of  a  col¬ 
ony,"  first  made  use  of  by  Sir  G.  J.  Turner,  L.  J.,  in  Low  v . 
Routledge,  L.  K.  1  Ch.  42,  I860.  Quick  Sr  Garran. 

3.  One  that  is  subjected,  or  submitted,  to  any  physical 
operation  or  process ;  one  that  is  liable  or  exposed  (to 
something);  specif.,  Anal.,  a  dead  body  for  dissection. 

4.  That  concerning  which  anything  is  said  or  done ;  the 

thing  or  person  treated  of  ;  matter  ;  theme  ;  topic.  “  This 
subject  for  heroic  song.”  Milton. 

The  unhappy  subject  of  these  quarrels.  Sha/c. 

6.  Grain.  The  word  or  word  group  denoting  that  of  which 
anything  is  affirmed  or  predicated  ;  the  word  or  words, 
with  or  without  modifiers,  construed  as  the  nominative  of 
a  verb.  The  subject  of  a  sentence  is  either  a  noun  or  a 
word,  phrase,  or  clause  used  as  a  noun  equivalent.  A  gram¬ 
matical  or  formal  subject ,  as  being  the  subject  only  m  the 
form  ot  sentence  construction,  is  sometimes  distinguished 
from  the  logical  subject ,  the  real  subject  of  predication. 
Thus  in.  it  is  hard  to  do  right,  it  is  the  grammatical,  and 
to  do  right  is  the  logical,  subject.  A  subject  may  be  com¬ 
pound  ;  as  in,  the  winds  and  waves  obey  him. 

6.  Logic.  That  part  or  term  of  a  proposition  indicating 
what  the  proposition  signifies  or  characterizes ;  also,  that 
of  which  a  proposition  is  a  characterization  or  designation  ; 
the  idea  or  thing  about  w’hich  a  judgment  is  made. 

In  affirmation  at  any  rate,  if  not  in  negation,  we  commonly 
regard  the  subject  as  a*  thing,  or  class  of  things,  endowed  with 
miscellaneous  and  indefinitely  numerous  attributes,  the  func¬ 
tion  of  the  predicate  being  to 'modify  the  subject  by  adding  on 
one  or  more  fresh  attributes.  ’  John  Venn. 

7.  Philos,  a  That  of  which  a  quality,  attribute,  or  rela¬ 
tion  may  be  affirmed  or  in  which  it  may  inhere  ;  the  theme 
of  a  discourse  or  predication,  the  identical  reference  of 
related  thoughts,  or  a  material,  be  it  physical  or  ideal,  in 
which  differences  may  appear. 

That  which  manifests  its  qualities  .  .  .  —  that  in  which  the 
appearing  causes  inhere,  that  to  which  they  belong  —  is  called 
their  subject  or  substance. ^ ^or  substratum.  ’  Sir  W.  Hamilton. 
b  Hence,  substance  ;  substratum  ;  esp.,  substantive  real¬ 
ity  ;  the  real,  conceived  as  material  or  essential  being,  c 
That  which  sustains  or  is  embodied  in  thought  or  con¬ 
sciousness  ;  the  thinking  agent ;  the  mind,  ego,  or  reality 
of  whatever  sort,  which  supports,  or  assumes  the  form  of, 
mental  operations.  See  object,  n.,  4. 

Augustine  intended  the  “  Quod  si  fallor,  sum,"  to  be  merely 
an  indirect  refutation  of  the  principles  ot  the  Academy,  and  not 
a  direct  demonstration  of  the  existence  of  the  thinking  subject. 

Hm.  7 \imer. 

The  individuality  of  the  organism  corresponds  to,  though  it  is 
not  necessarily  identical  with,  the  psychological  subject ,  while 
to  the  environment  and  its  changes  corresponds  the  objective 
continuum  or  toturn  objectivum  already  described. 

James  Ward  (Encyc.  Brit.). 

The  philosophers  of  mind  have,  in  a  manner,  usurped  and  ap¬ 
propriated  this  expression  to  themselves.  Accordingly,  in  their 
hands,  the  phrases  conscious  or  thinking  subject,  and  subject , 
mean  precisely  the  same  thing.  Sir  W.  Hamilton. 

8.  Music.  The  principal  theme,  or  melodic  phrase,  on 
which  a  composition  or  a  movement  is  based  ;  the  antece¬ 


dent,  dux,  etc.,  of  a  contrapuntal  work,  as  a  fugue  or  canon. 
The  earliest  known  form  of  subject  is  the  ecclesiastical  cantus 
1  firmus,  or  plain  song.  Rockstro. 

9  Fine  Arts.  That  which  it  is  the  aim  of  the  artist  to  rep¬ 
resent,  as  an  incident,  scene,  figure,  group,  etc. 
sub  ject'  (swb-jSkt'),  v.  t.  ;  sub-ject'ed  ;  sub-ject'ing.  [See 
subject,  a.]  1.  Lit.,  to  throw  under;  to  cause  to  lie  be¬ 

neath  or  below  ;  to  make  subjacent.  Obs.  or  Archaic. 

In  one  short  view  subjected  to  our  eye, 

Gods,  emperors,  heroes,  sages,  beauties,  lie.  Pope. 

2.  To  bring  under  control  or  dominion  ;  to  subdue. 
Firmness  of  mind  that  subjects  every  gratification  of  sense  to 

the  rule  of  right  reason.  C.  Middleton. 

3.  To  expose;  to  make  liable;  —  with  to;  as,  credulity 
subjects  a  person  to  impositions. 

4.  To  submit ;  to  make  accountable  ;  —  with  to. 

God  is  not  bound  to  subject  his  way 6  of  operation  to  the  scru¬ 
tiny  of  our  thoughts  Locke. 

5-  To  make  subservient ;  — with  to.  Rare.  Milton. 

6  To  cause  to  undergo  ;  to  submit  (a  thing  or  person)  to 
the  action  or  effect  (of  something) ;  to  expose  ;  —  with  to; 
as,  to  subject  a  substance  to  heat  or  a  person  to  a  test, 
sub-jec'tion  (-jSk'sht/n),  n.  [L.  subjectio :  cf.  OF.  sub¬ 
jection,  F.  sujdion.  See  subject,  a.]  1.  Act  of  subject¬ 

ing  or  subduing.  “  Subjection  of  the  rebels.”  SirM.  Hale. 
2  State  of  being  subject,  or  under  the  power,  control,  and 
government  of  another ;  a  state  of  obedience  or  submis¬ 
siveness  ;  as,  subjection  to  the  laws. 

3.  Logic.  Attachment  of  a  subject  to  a  predicate  ;  —  cor¬ 
relative  to  predication. 

sub-Jec'tive  (sub-jek'tiv),  a.  [L.  subjectivus :  cf.  F.  suo- 
jectif.]  1.  Of  the  nature  of,  or  pertaining  to,  a  subject ; 
having  the  character  or  quality  of  a  subject. 

2.  Of  or  pert,  to  a  political  subject  ;  submissive.  Rare. 


ferior  to,  human;  —  esp.  con¬ 
trasted  with  sujjerhuman. 
Bub-hu'mer-ate,  v.  t  [See  sun-; 
humeri  s.]  To  place  the  shoul¬ 
ders  under  ;  to  bear  06s. 
sub-hn'mid.  a  See  sub-,  1  b. 
sub-hy'a-lold.  a.  See  sub-,  1  a. 
sub  hy-me'ni-um  (sdb'hl-me'- 
nl-um),  w.  [NL.J  Bot.  The  Bub¬ 
hymenial  layer.  [See  sub-,  1  a.  1 
sub-hy'oid.  sub  hy-oi'de-an.  a.  \ 
su  bi-dar'.  Var.  of  subahdar. 
sub  imag'i  na-ry.  a.  Math. 
Partially  imaginary. 

Bub-i  m'bri-c&te,  a.,  aub  im- 
pressed'.  a.  See  si  b-,  1  b. 
sub-in-  cu-sa'tion  ( s  tl  b-Y  ipk  (1- 
za'slwin ),  w.  [aub-  L.  mcusatio 
accusation.]  A  slight  charge  or 
accusation.  06a. 
sub-in'di-ce8.».p/.  of  subindex. 
Bub-in'di  yid'u  al,  n.  An  indi¬ 
vidual  formed  by  the  division  of 
an  individual.  Xonce  Word. 
sub  in  duce',  r.  f.  To  insinuate; 
to  offer  indirectly.  Obs. 
sub  in  fer',  v.  t.  tr  i.  To  infer  i 
from  an  inference.  Obs. 
sub-in  flam-ma'tion,n.  Med.  A 
mild  inflammation.  —  sub'ln- 
flam'ma-to-ry.  a. 
sub  in  8pec'tor,  n.  A  suhordi-  1 
nate  or  assistant  inspector.  — 


sub  in-spec 'tor-Ehlp,  n. 
sub  in'ter-val.  n.  See  sub-,  1  c. 
Bub'in-tes'ti-nal.  a.  See  sub-. 
1  a-  [See  sub-,  2. 1 

sub  i'o-dide,i<.  Also -did.  CAcm.| 
bu  bi-ta-men'te  (8<5o/bf-ta- 
mgn'ta),  adv.  [It.J  Music.  At 
I  once  ;  suddenly.  [ous.  06s. 
sub  i  ta'ne-a-ry,  a.  Subitane- 
sub  i-ta'ne-ou8  (sub'Y-ta'nC-ws), 
a.  [L.  subitaneus  See  sudden.] 
Sudden  ;  hastv.  —  sub  i-ta'ne- 
ous-ness.n.  —  sub'i-ta-ny  (sOb'- 
Y-tH-uY),  a.  All  Obs. 
subj.  Abbr.  Subject  ;  subjec¬ 
tive  ;  subjectively;  subjunctive, 
sub-ja'cent.  n.  1  That  which 
is6uhjacent.  Obs. 

2.  Logic.  A  converse  proposi¬ 
tion  ;  the  product  of  a  conver¬ 
sion.  Rare.  [subject  06s.  I 
Bub-Ject',  v.  i.  To  be  or  become  | 
8ub-Ject'a-ble  (st/h-jf  k'ta-h’l), 
a.  See  -able.  —  sub  ject  a-bil'- 
i-ty  (-bYl'Y-tY),  n. 
sub  iect'a-ry,  n.  Subject.  06a. 
subject  dom,  n.  See-DOM. 
sub ject'i-ble.  a.  See  -able. 
Rare.  —  sub  ject  i-bil'i-ty,  n. 
sub-Jec'tion-al,  a.  Of  or  pert,  to 
subiection. 

Bub'iect-iBt.n.  =  subjectivist. 
BUb-Jec'tiv.  Subjective.  Ref.  Sp. 


food,  foot ;  out,  oil ;  chair  ;  go  ;  sing,  ii)k  ;  then,  thin  ;  nature,  verdure  (250) ;  k  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144) ;  boN  ;  yet ;  zh  =  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Guide. 

Full  explanations  of  Abbreviations,  Signs,  etc.,  immediately  precede  the  Vocabulary. 


SUBJECTIVELY 
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SUBMAXILLARY 


3.  Philos,  a  Pert,  to  the  real  or  essential  being  of  that 
which  supports  qualities,  attributes,  or  relations  ;  substan¬ 
tial  ;  real ;  objective  (in  the  modern  sense.  See  objective, 
2  b).  b  Of,  pert,  to,  or  derived  from,  the  ego,  mind,  or 
consciousness,  or  mental  operation  as  contrasted  with  ex¬ 
ternal  qualities  and  forces  ;  in  a  restricted  sense,  of  the  na¬ 
ture  of  mind  apart  from  external  realities:  purely  psychical. 
W"  The  modern  meanings  of  subjective  (b  above)  and  objec¬ 
tive  are  mainly  derived  from  the  Kantian  conception  of 
the  subject  of  experience  as  the  necessary  condition  of  re¬ 
ality.  These  meanings  are  the  opposite  of  the  older,  medie¬ 
val  conceptions  (see  a  above,  and  objective,  2  a>. 

In  the  philosophy  of  the  mind,  subjective  denotes  what  is  to  be 
referred  to  the  thinking  subject,  the  ego  ;  objective,  what  belongs 
to  the  object  of  thought,  the  nonego.  Sir  IV.  Hamilton. 

At  the  outset,  subjective  and  objective  express  plainly  enough 
a  relation  between  the  act  of  perception  and  the  object  perceived. 
But  soon  some  one  understands  by  it  the  position  of  the  single 
individual  in  relation  to  the  entire  mass  of  persons  judging  ;  and 
then  the  relation  of  the  specifically  human  view  of  the  world  to 
the  real  nature  of  things  ;  and,  finally,  the  relation  of  thought  to 
being  in  general  R.  E lichen  (Phelps). 

Mind  is  sometimes  used  as  coextensive  with  an  individual  ex¬ 
perience  in  its  entirety,  as  in  empirical  psychology,  for  instance; 
at  other  times  it  is  restricted  to  the  subject  that  has  the  experi¬ 
ence.  So,  in  like  manner,  subjective  refers  at  one  time  exclu¬ 
sively  to  this  subject,  at  others  is  made  to  cover  both  the  subject 
and  the  totality  of  its  objects  as  such.  James  Ward. 

4.  Hence,  arising  from,  concerned  with,  or  belonging  to, 
the  individual  mind  ;  specif.  :  a  Fanciful ;  illusory  ;  as, 
subjective  appearances,  b  Excessively  or  moodily  intro¬ 
spective  ;  given  to  brooding  over  one’s  mental  states ;  as, 
a  subjective  life,  c  Lit.  &  Art.  Modified  by,  or  making 
prominent,  the  individuality  of  a  writer  or  an  artist ;  as, 
a  subjective  painting  or  writer. 

5-  Gram.  Nominative. 

subjective  colors  or  colours.  =  accidental  colors.  —  s.  cost, 
Scon.,  the  effort,  or  sacrifice  consisting  in  the  loss  of  satis¬ 
faction  or  the  experiencing  of  discomfort,  entailed  in  ob¬ 
taining  a  thing.  —  a.  genitive.  See  genitive,  n.  —  s.  idealism. 
See  idealism,  1  b  —s.  sensation.  Physiol .,  one  of  the  sensa¬ 
tions  occurring  when  stimuli  due  to  internal  causes  excite 
the  nervous  apparatus  of  the  sense  organs,  as  when  a  person 
imagines  he  sees  figures  which  have  no  objective  reality.  — 
s.  validity,  Philos .,  validity  relative  to  the  constitution  of 
the  person  feeling,  thinking,  or  seeing.— s.  whole.  See  whole. 
—  sub-Jec'tive-ly,  adv.  —  sub  Jec'tive-ness,  n. 

SUb  jec'tiv  ism  (sftb-jSk'tlv-Tz’m),  n.  a  Metaph.  The 
theory  which  limits  knowledge  to  conscious  states  and  ele¬ 
ments  ;  subjective  idealism  ;  also,  a  theory  which  attaches 
great  or  supreme  importance  to  the  subjective  elements  in 
experience,  as  Kantianism  with  its  stress  upon  the  a  priori 
forms  of  experience,  or  Protagoreanism,  teaching  that  all 
truth  is  relative  to  human  nature,  b  Ethics.  The  doctrine 
that  the  supreme  good,  or  the  end  of  ethical  conduct,  is  the 
realization  of  some  type  of  subjective  experience  or  feel¬ 
ing,  as  pleasure.  —  sub  Jec'tiv  1st,  n.  —  sub  jec  ti  vis'tic 
(-tT-vTs'tTk),  a.  —  sub  Jec  ti  vis'ti  cal  ly  (-tl-kdl-T),  adv. 

SUb'Jec-tiv'i-ty  (sub'jSk-tlv'T-tl),  n.  1.  Subjective  char¬ 
acter,  quality,  state,  or  nature. 

2.  Theol.  The  belief,  or  tendency  to  believe,  that  the  test 
of  religious  truth  is  in  the  spirit  rather  than  in  revelation. 

3.  =  subjectivism. 

subject  matter.  The  matter  presented  for  consideration 
in  statement  or  discussion  ;  subject  of  thought  or  study. 

As  science  makes  progress  in  any  subject  matter ,  poetry  re¬ 
cedes  from  it.  J.  H.  Newman. 


SUb'ject— Ob'ject,  n.  Metaph.  An  object  of  cognition  as 
presented  to  the  mind,  as  disting,  from  its  reality  ;  —  used 
by  Fichte  to  designate  a  conscious  being,  such  as  man. 
sub'ject-ob  jec-tiv'i-ty,  n.  Metaph.  Conscious  being ;  a 
being  that  as  a  subject  relates  to  itself  as  object.  Fichte. 
sub  join'  (sub-join'),  v.  t. ;  -joined'  (-joind') ;  -join'ing. 
[Cf.  OF.  subjoindre,  L.  subjumgere.  See  sub-,  join  ;  cf. 
subjunctive.]  To  add  after  something  else,  esp.  something 
said  or  written  ;  to  annex  ;  append  ;  as,  to  subjoin  a  reason. 
Syn.  —  Append,  affix,  annex.  See  attach. 
sub'ju  gate  (sub'jdo-gat ;  243),  v.  t.  ;  sub'ju-gat'ed  (-gat'- 
fid)  ;  sub'ju-gat'ing  (-gat/Ing).  [L.  subjugatus ,  p.  p.  of 
subjugate  to  subjugate;  sub  under  -f-  jugum  a  yoke.  See 
yoke.]  1.  To  bring  under  the  yoke  of  power  or  dominion  ; 
to  conquer  by  force,  and  compel  to  submit  to  the  govern¬ 
ment  or  absolute  control  of  another  ;  to  subdue. 

2  To  make  subservient ;  to  subject. 

Syn.  —  Subdue,  subject,  overcome.  See  conquer. 
SUb'ju-ga'tion  (-ga'sbSn),  n.  [Cf.  F.  subjugation ,  LL.  sub- 
jugatio.]  Act  of  subjugating,  or  state  of  being  subjugated. 
sub-Junc'tion  (sftb-juqk'shfin),  n.  [See  subjunctive.] 

1.  Act  of  subjoining,  or  state  of  being  subjoined. 

2.  Something  subjoined  ;  as,  a  subjunction  to  a  sentence, 
sub-junc'tive  (-tlv),  a.  [L.  subjunctivus ,  fr.  subjungere , 

subjunctum ,  to  subjoin  :  cf.  F.  subjonctif.  See  subjoin.] 

1.  Subjoined  or  added  to  something  said  or  written.  Obs. 

2.  Gram.  Designating,  or  pertaining  to,  that  mood  of  a 
verb  which  expresses  the  action  or  state  not  as  a  fact,  but 
only  as  a  conception  of  the  mind  still  contingent  and  de¬ 
pendent.  It  commonly  occurs  in  a  clause  subjoined,  or 
added  as  subordinate,  to  some  other  verb,  and  in  English 
is  often  introduced  by  //,  that ,  though ,  lest ,  unless ,  except . 
until ,  etc.,  as  in,  “  If  there  were  no  honey,  they  [bees]  would 
have  no  object  in  visiting  the  flower.”  Lubbock.  In  some 
languages,  as  in  Latin  and  Greek,  the  subjunctive  is  often 
independent  of  any  other  verb,  being  used  in  wishes,  com¬ 
mands,  exhortations,  etc. 

sub-junc'tive,  n.  Gram.  The  subjunctive  mood  ;  also,  a 
verb  or  verbal  form  denoting  it. 


sub'klng'dom  (suiykTng'dMm  ;  see  sub-),  n.  Biol.  A  pri- 
1  mary  division  of  a  kingdom,  now  usually  called  a  phylum. 

sub'la-xnine  (sub'ld-mln  ;  -men),  n.  Also  -min.  Pharm. 
I  <£•  Med.  A  soluble  white  powder,  a  compound  of  mercuric 
I  sulphate  and  ethylene  diamine,  used  as  a  disinfectant  and 
|  sterilizer  and  administered  hypodermically  in  syphilis, 
sub  lap  sa'ri-an  (suiyiiSp-sa'rT-dn  ;  1 15),  n.  [sub-  -f -lapse: 
cf.  F.  sublapsarien ,  sublapsaire.]  Eccl.  Hist.  One  of  a 
class  of  moderate  Calvinists  who  held  the  theory  that  the 
fall  of  man  was  foreseen,  but  not  decreed,  by  God.  Cf. 
supralapsarian,  infralapsarian. 

sub'late  (sub'lat),  v.  t.  ;  -lat-ed  (-lat-Sd) ;  -lat-ing  (dat¬ 
ing).  [From  L.  sublatus ,  used  as  p.  p.  of  tollere  to  take 
away.  See  tolerate.]  1.  To  take  away  ;  to  remove. 
Rare.  E.  Hall. 

2.  Logic,  a  To  negate  or  deny;  — opposed  to  posit,  b  To 
cancel  or  eliminate,  c  To  reduce  to  a  subordinate  element 
of  a  higher,  more  comprehensive  idea,  —  a  physical  analogy 
of  the  process  being  the  formation  of  water  from  oxygen 
and  hydrogen,  which  may  thus  be  said  to  be  sublated  in 
the  water  ;  —  a  translation  of  the  German  aufheben  much 
used  by  J.  H.  Stirling. 

Evil  is  not  evaded,  but  sublated  in  the  higher  religious  cheer  of 
these  persons.  Wm.  James. 

sub-la'tion  (sub-la'shdn),  n.  [L.  sublatio.  See  sublate, 
v.]  1.  Act  of  taking  or  carrying  away  ;  removal.  Rare. 

2  Hegelianism.  The  reduction  of  an  idea  to  a  subordinate 
element  of  a  higher  unity  by  adding  to  it  what  it  needs  or 
implies  to  make  it  intelligible.  For  example,  being  and 
naught  are  elements  in  becoming.  W.  T.  Harris. 

sublease7  (sub'les7 ;  see  sub-),  n.  Law.  A  lease  by  a  ten¬ 
ant  or  lessee  to  another  person  of  part  or  all  of  the  leased 
premises  ;  an  underlease. 

sub  lease'  (sub-les'),  t.  &  i.  To  make  a  sublease  of.  — 
sub-les'sor  (sub-lfis'5r  ;  sub'lfis-fir'),  n.  —  subles  see' 
(sub716s-e'),  n. 

sub  let'  (sub-lSt'),  v.  t.  dc  i.;  sub-let';  sub-let'ting.  To  un¬ 
derlet  ;  to  lease,  as  when  a  lessee  leases  to  another  person, 
sub  le-va'tion  (sub'le-va'shwn),  n.  [L.  sublevare  to  lift 
up  ;  sub  under  -f-  levare  to  lift,  raise  :  cf.  L.  sublevatio  an 
alleviation.]  1.  Act  of  lifting  up  or  raising  ;  elevation. 

2.  An  uprising;  an  insurrection.  Rare. 
sub'll-mate  (sub'll-mat),  v.  t.  ;  sub'li-mat'ed  (-mat'fid) ; 
sub'li- mating  (-mating).  [L.  sublimatus ,  p.  p.  of  subli- 
mare  to  raise,  elevate  (in  LL.  in  sense  1),  fr.  sublimis 
high  :  cf.  F.  sublimer.  See  sublime,  a.  ;  cf.  sublime,  v.  t.] 

1.  To  cause  to  sublime  ;  as,  to  sublimate  sulphur. 

2.  To  get  or  extract  by  or  as  if  by  subliming.  Obs.  or  R. 

3.  To  refine  and  exalt ;  to  heighten  ;  elevate. 

The  precepts  of  Christianity  are  .  .  .  so  apt  to  cleanse  and  sub¬ 
limate  the  more  gross  and  corrupt.  Dr.  H.  More . 

sub'll- mate,  a.  [LL.  sublimatus.’]  a  Sublimated,  b  Re¬ 
fined  ;  elevated. 

sub'li  mate  (-mat),  n.  [LL.  sublimatum.]  Chem.  A  prod¬ 
uct  obtained  by  sublimation. 

sub'll  ma'tion  (-ma'shdn),  n.  [LL.  sublimatio:  cf.  F. 
sublimation.]  Act,  process,  or  product  of  sublimating  or 
subliming  ;  also,  state  of  being  sublimed. 

Religion  is  the  perfection,  refinement,  and  sublimation  of  mo¬ 
rality.  South. 

SUb-lime'  (sdb-lim';  87),  a. ;  sub-lim'er  (-lim'er) ;  sub-lim'- 
est  (-lim'est).  [L.  sublimis ;  sub  under  -j-  (perhaps)  limen 
lintel,  sill,  thus  meaning,  up  to  the  lintel :  cf.  F.  sublime. 
Cf.  eliminate.]  1.  Lifted  up  ;  high  in  place  ;  lofty  ;  as,  a 
tower  sublime.  Obs.  or  Archaic. 

2.  Elevated  or  exalted  in  character  ;  —  said  of  persons. 

3.  Awakening  or  expressing  an  uplifting  emotion  ;  produc¬ 
ing  a  sense  of  elevated  beauty,  nobility,  grandeur,  solem¬ 
nity,  awfulness,  or  the  like  ;  lofty  ;  —  said  of  an  object  in 
nature,  of  an  action,  discourse,  work  of  art,  spectacle,  etc. ; 
as,  sublime  mountain  scenery. 

Know  how  sublime  a  thing  it  is 
To  suffer  and  be  strong.  Longfellow . 

4.  Elevated  by  joy ;  elate.  Poetic. 

Their  hearts  were  jocund  and  sublime , 

Drunk  with  idolatry,  drunk  with  wine.  Milton. 

5.  Lofty  of  mien;  haughty;  proud.  Poetic.  Obs.  or  R. 

“  Countenance  sublime  and  insolent.”  Spenser. 

Syn.  —  Exalted,  lofty,  noble,  majestic.  See  grand. 
sublime  geometry,  Qeom .,  the  theory  of  higher  curves.  —  S. 
Porte.  See  Porte. 

SUb-lime',  n.  That  which  is  sublime,  or  the  quality  of 
sublimity; — usually  with  the.  Some  aestheticians  have 
identified  the  sublime  as  a  type  of  the  beautiful,  and  some 
have  distinguished  it  from  beauty ;  but  all  are  agreed  that  it 
is  that  which  arouses  sentiments  of  awe  and  reverence  and 
a  sense  of  vastness  and  power  outreaching  human  compre¬ 
hension.  Although  the  element  of  magnitude  enters  into 
both,  sublimity  excels  grandeur  in  its  immeasurability  and 
its  suggestion  of  indefinite  power.  “Hegel  described  Hebrew 
poetry  as  sublime ,  and  distinguishes  it  from  the  beautiful  m  the 
fact  that  it  makes  the  images  borrowed  from  nature  offer  a  con¬ 
trast  to  the  actions  of  the  Creator.  What  is  great  and  mighty  to 
our  human  observation  is  quite  insignificant  when  viewed  in  the 
purposes  of  Jehovah.  With  a  mere  word  He  creates  light,  the 
sun,  the  moon  :  He  looks  on  the  hills  and  they  smoke  ;  the  heav¬ 
ens  declare  His  glory  ;  the  Creator  finds  only  inadequate  ex¬ 
pression  in  nature.  But  in  Greek  art  the  form  is  equal  to  the 
content,  and  this  is  the  beautiful.”  IV.  T.  Harris. 

Kant  was  a  man  whose  intellectual  might  .  •  .  stood  in  a  con¬ 
trast  to  the  weakness  of  his  bodily  presence,  which,  after  all,  had 
I  something  of  the  sublime  about  it.  Josiah  Royce. 

sub-lime',  v.  t. ;  sub-limed'  (-llmd') ;  sub-lim'ing  (-11m'- 
!  Tng).  [Cf.  L.  sublimare ,  F.  sublimer  to  subject  to  subli- 


cf.  SUBLIMATE,  V.  t.]  1.  To 


mation.  See  sublime,  a. 
raise  ou  high.  Archaic. 

2.  Chem.  To  cause  to  sublime  ;  hence,  also,  to  purify. 

3-  To  elevate  ;  exalt;  heighten  ;  refine  ;  purify. 

An  ordinary  gift  cannot  sublime  a  person  to  a  supernatural 
employment.  Jer.  laylor. 

sub-liine'  (sdb-lim'),  v.  i.  1.  Chem.  To  pass  from  the  solid 
to  the  gaseous  state,  and  again  condense  to  solid  form,  with¬ 
out  apparently  liquefying.  Substances  which  sublime  are 
often  purified  in  this  way,  but  the  method  is  limited  ordi¬ 
narily  to  the  few  cases  in  which  the  pressure  at  the  triple 
point  is  greater  than  atmospheric,  as  with  arsenic  and  ben¬ 
zoic  acid.  When  the  pressure  is  sufficiently  lowered,  other 
substances  sublime  also. 

2.  To  be  or  become  elevated  or  exalted, 
sub-lim'i  nal  (sub-lTm'Y-nSl),  a.  [swfc--f-L.  limen  thresh¬ 
old.]  Psychol.  Below  the  threshold  of  consciousness; 
subconscious ;  —  applied  to  incipient  conscious  states  not 
yet  sufficiently  established  to  enforce  recognition. 

The  condition  of  small  intensive  differences  is  difficult,  and 
these  may  well  be  subliminal.  E.  B.  Titchener. 

SUb-lim'i-ty  (sfib-lTm'T-tT),  n. ;  pi.  -ties  (-tlz).  [L.  sub- 

limitas:  cf.  F.  sublimite.]  1.  Quality  or  state  of  being 
sublime  ;  esp.,  the  quality  which  awakens  awe,  reverence, 
or  the  like,  or  a  sense  of  vastness,  power,  or  the  like. 

2.  That  which  is  sublime  ;  a  sublime  thing  or  person. 

3.  The  highest  or  supremest  degree  ;  acme.  Rare. 

Syn.  —  Grandeur,  magnificence. 

sub-lin'gual  (sub-lTij'gwul),  a.  [sub- lingual.]  Anat. 
a  Under  the  tongue  ;  as,  the  sublingual  gland,  a  small 
salivary  gland  of  each  side  of  the  mouth  below  the  mucous 
membrane  near  the  symphysis  of  the  lower  jaw.  Cf.  ducts 
of  Rivinus.  b  Pert,  to  the  sublingual  gland;  as,  the  sub¬ 
lingual  artery,  a  branch  of  the  lingual,  or  the  sublingual 
fossa  in  the  jawbone,  which  lodges  the  gland, 
sub  lu'nar  (sub-lu'ndr)  [  a.  [sub — (-  lunar ,  or 

SUb'lu  na-ry  (sub'lu-na-rT  ;  277)  I  lunary:  cf.  F.  sub- 
lunaire .]  Situated  beneath  the  moon ;  hence,  of  or  per¬ 
taining  to  this  world  ;  terrestrial ;  mundane  ;  earthly. 

All  things  sublunary  are  subject  to  change.  Dryden . 

SUb'main  (sub'man'),  n.  A  main,  as  in  a  drainage  sys¬ 
tem,  having  a  number  of  lesser  mains  feeding  into  or 
branching  from  it,  but  itself  subsidiary  to  a  larger  main, 
sub  ma  rine',  a.  Being,  acting,  growing,  or  used,  under 
water  in  the  sea;  as,  submarine  boats; 
submarine  plants  ;  submarine  armor, 
submarine  armor  or  armour,  a  water¬ 
proof  dress,  having  a  helmet  into 
which  air  is  pumped  through  a  tube 
from  above  the  surface,  to  enable  a 
diver  to  remain  under  water.  —  s. 
gun,  Nav.}  a  cannon  designed  to  fire 
a  projectile  under  water.  None  has 
proved  successful.  —  a.  mine.  See 
mine,  7?.,  5b  — s.  sentry.  =  kite, n. ,6a. 

—  s  telegraph  cable,  a  telegraph  cable 
laid  under  water  to  connect  stations 
separated  by  water.  —  b.  telephone,  a 
system  of  signaling  under  water  by 
submerged  bells  and  special  receiv¬ 
ers,  as  from  a  buoy  to  a  ship, 
sub  ma  rine'  (sub'ma-ren'),  n.  A 
submarine  boat;  esp.,  Nav .,  a  sub¬ 
marine  torpedo  boat ;  —  called  specif,  submergible  sub¬ 
marine  when  capable  of  operating  at  various  depths  and 
of  traveling  considerable  distance  under  water,  and  sub¬ 
mersible  submatine  when  capable  of  being  only  partly  sub¬ 
merged,  i.  e.,  so  that  the  conning  tower,  etc.,  is  still  above 
water.  The  latter  type  and  most  of  the  former  type  are 
submerged  as  desired  by  regulating  the  amount  of  water 
admitted  to  the  ballast  tanks  and  sink  on  an  even  keel ; 
some  of  the  former  type  effect  submersion  while  under 
way  by  means  of  horizontal  rudders,  in  some  cases  also 
with  admission  of  water  to  the  ballast  tanks. 


Diver  dressed  in  Sub¬ 
marine  Armor. 


fl 


A  form  of  Submarine  Torpedo  Boat.  1  Bronze  Conning  Tower; 
2  Sighting  Hood  ;  3,  3  Hatches  ;  4  Exhaust  from  Engines  ;  5,  5 
Torpedo  Tubes  ;  6,6  Gasoline  Tanks  ;  7,  7  Line  of  Spindle  Hull; 
H  Gulley  Compartment  ;  9  Crew  Space  ;  10  Air  Lock  ;  II  Div¬ 
ing  Compartment  :  12  Diving  Door  ;  13,  13  Storage  Batteries  ;  14 
Drop  Keel  ;  15,  15  Wheels  ;  16, 16  Anchor  Weights  ;  17  Horizon¬ 
tal  Rudder 


sub  max  il'la  (sub7 mSk-si  I'd),  n. ;  pi.  -lm  (-e).  [NL.] 

Anal.  &  Zo'ol.  The  lower  jaw  or  mandible  ;  the  inferior 
maxillary  bone. 

sub-max'il-la-ry  (sub-mSk'sT-la-rT),  a.  Anat.  aBelowthe 
lower  jaw,  as  the  submaxillary  triangle.  See  triangles  of 
the  neck,  b  Pert,  to  the  lower  jaw.  c  Designating,  or 
pert,  to,  the  submaxillary  gland,  as  the  submaxillary  fossa,  a 
depression  on  the  muscle  of  the  lower  jaw,  lodging  the 
gland,  and  the  s.  arteries  and  veins,  branches  of  the  facial 
artery  and  vein. 

sufcmaxillary  ganglion,  a  small  fusiform  ganglion  above  the 
deep  part  of  the  submaxillary  gland,  connected  with  the 
lingual  nerve,  chorda  tympani,  and  the  sympathetic  sys- 


sub-jec'tive,  n.  Nominative, 
sub-jec'tiv-ize,  v.  t.  See  -ize. 
sub'ject  less,  a.  See  -less. 
sub'ject-ne8B,  n.  See -ness. 
aub'Ject-ship,  n.  See  -ship. 
Bub-jec'ture,n.  Subjection.  Obs. 
subjee.  Var.  of  sabzi. 
sub-jic'i-ble  (sub-jis'Y-h’l),  a. 

1.  1  hat  rnuy  be  subjected.  Obs. 

2.  Logic.  That  may  be  made 
the  subject  of  a  predicate.  Rare. 
sub-join 'der,  n.  [Prob.  after  re¬ 
joinder. 1  An  additional  remark, 
sub 'joint',  n.  A  secondary  joint. 
U  bud  Jo've  fri'gi-do  (frYj'Y- 
dd).  [L.]  Lit  ,  under  cold  Ju¬ 
piter  ;  under  the  cold  skv. 

Horace  (Odes.  I.  i.  25). 
]  sub  lu'di-ce  (joo'dt-sS  ;  243). 
(L-l  Before  the  judge,  or  court ; 
not  yet  decided  ;  under  judicial 
consideration. 

•uVJu-dl'  ci-a-ry  ( shb' j  oo-dY  sh  '- 
Y-S-rY  :  243).  n.  See  sub-,  1  c. 
■ub 'Ju-ga-bl©  (s  tt  b'j<56-g<i-b’l ; 


243),  a.  That  may  be  subjugated. 
sub-Ju'gal,  a.  See  sub-,  1  a. 
sub-iu'gal,  a.  Subject.  Obs. 
Bub-yu-gate,  a.  Subjugated. 
sub'ju-ga/tor  (sQb'ju-gaTSr),  n. 
[L.]  One  who  subjugates, 
sub-ju'gu-lar,  a.  Nearly  far 
enough  forward  to  be  jugular, 
as  the  ventral  fins  of  some  fishes, 
sub-junc'tiv.  Subjunctive.  Ref. 
Sp.  [j  ugated.  Obs.  Scot.  I 

subjungat.p.  a.  Subject  ;  sub- 1 
sub-la' nate,  a.,  sub-lan'ce-o- 
late,  a.  See  sub-,  1  b. 
subqap  sa'ri-an,  a.  Of  or  pert, 
to  Bublapsarianism. 
subTap-sa'ri-an-i8m  f-Yz’m),  n. 
The  doctrines,  tenets,  or  prac¬ 
tices  of  sublapsarians. 
sub-lap'sa-ry  (sQb-l&p'sd-rY)*  a. 
Sublapsarian. 

sub  la  iyn'ge-al.  a.  See  sub-,  1  a. 

sub-la'ta  cau'sa,  tol'li-tur  ef- 
fec'tus.  [L.]  The  cause  being 
removed,  the  effect  is  removed. 


s  u  b'l  a-t  i  v  e  (s  u  b'l  a-t  Y  v),  a. 
Able  or  tending  to  take  away, 
sub  lax-a'tion,  n.  A  slight  dis¬ 
location  Ohs. 

subTec'tur-er.  n.  See  sun-,  1  c. 
snb'leg  is-la'tion. sub  leg 'is- 
la  ture.  See  sub-,  1  c. 
sub  len  tic'u-lar.a.  See  sub-,1  b. 
sub  les'sor,  n.  See  sub-,  1  c. 
sub-le'thal,  a.  See  sub-,  1  b. 
sub  le-vam'i-nous,  a.  [Cf.  sub- 
levation.]  Supporting.  Obs. 
sub'le-vate,  p.  a.  [L.  suhlevatus , 
p.  p.l  Lifted  up.  Obs.  —  v.  t. 
To  lift  up  ;  raise  ;  excite, 
sub-lev'el.  a.  4*  n.  See  sun-.  1  a 
subTi-bra'ri-an.n..  sub-li'cense. 
r.  t.  $-7i.,  sub-li'cen-see',»-.Bub/- 
lieu-ten'an-cy,  n.  See  sub-,  1  c. 
suVlieu-ten'ant,  ?i.  An  inferior 
or  second  lieutenant; — not  used  j 
in  the  U.  S.  army  or  navy, 
sub'li-gate.  v.  t.  [L.  subhgatus , 
p.  p.  of  siibligare  to  bind  below.] 
To  bind  underneath.  Obs. 


sub'li-ga'tion  (sub^Y-ga'shun  ), 
n.  fL.  subliyatio.  1  The  act  of 
binding  underneath.  Rare. 
sub  lim'a-ble(-lTm'd-h’l),a.  See 
-able.  —  sub  lim'a-ble-ness,  n. 
sublimation  vein.  Geol.  Sr  Min- 
ing.  A  vein  formed  by  conden¬ 
sation  of  mineral  matter  from 
the  state  of  vapor, 
sub'li-ma-to-ry  (sfih'lY-md-td- 
ri),n.  Tending  to  sublimate,  or 
sublime;  used  for  sublimation.  ] 
—  7i.  A  vessel  used  for  suhli-  i 
mation. 

sub  li-ma'tum,  n.  [LL.]  Sub¬ 
limate.  Obs. 

sub-limed'  (si/b-lTmd'),  p.  p.  of 
sublime.  —  sublimed  sulphur, 
flowers  of  sulphur, 
sub-lime'ly,  adv.  of  sublimf.. 
sub-lime'ness.  n.  See -ness. 
sub-lim'er (sMb-lIm'?r),  7i.  One 
that  sublimes. 

sub-lim  i-fl-ca'tion  ( s?/ h-lYm'Y- 
fY-ka'shun),  n.  [L.  sithlimis  sub¬ 


lime  -f  -ficare  to  make.  See  -n  ] 
Act  of  making,  or  state  of  being 
made,  sublime.  Obs. 
sub-lim'ish  (sitb-lIm'Ysh),  a. 
See  -isii. 

sub-lim  i-ta'tion,  n.  See  sub-,1  c. 
sub-lim'ize  (sMb-lTm'Iz),  r.  t. 
See -ize. 

sublimy,  n.  Sublimate.  Obs. 
8ub-lin'e-ar.  a.  See  sub-,  1  b. 
sub-lin/e-a'tion  (sHb-lTn'e-a'- 
shiZn),  n.  Underlining, 
sub-lin'gua  (sOb-lYq'gwd),  n  ; 
pi.  -GUAi(-gwe).  [NL.]  A  process 
or  fold  covered  with  modified  or 
hardened  mucousmembrane,nn 
the  floor  of  the  mouth  in  some 
animals,  as  lemurs, 
sub-li'tion  (snb-lYsh'itn),  ri.  [L. 
sublinere,  sublitum,  to  smear.] 
Painting.  Act  or  process  of  lay¬ 
ing  the  ground.  Obs. 
sub-lit 'to-ral  (-lYt'G-rdl),  a.  Un¬ 
der  the  shore. 

sub-lob'u-lar(sDb-10b'(l-ldr),  a. 


Anat.  At  the  bases  of  the  lob¬ 
ules  of  the  liver.  [sub-,  1  a.j 
BUb-lo'ral,  sub-lo're-al,  a.  See| 
sub'lot',  7i.  See  sub-,  1  c. 
8ub-lum'bar,  a.  See  sub-,  1  a. 
sub'lu-na-ry,  7t.  Any  worldly 
thing.  Obs. 

sub-lu'nate.  a.  See  sub-,  1  b. 
sub-lu'te-ous.  a.  [L.  suhluteus.] 
Yellowish.  Obs.  —  sub-lu'te- 
ous-ly,  adv.  Obs 
sub  lux-a'tion  (s  fi  b'l  fi  k-s  a'- 
shun),  7i.  See  sub-,  1  b. 
sub  mam'ma-ry,a.  See  sub-,  1  a. 
sub  man'or,  n.  See  sub-,  1  c. 
sub-mar 'gin-al,  a.  Zo'nl.  Sr  Rot. 
Near  the  margin  ;  next  to  a  mar¬ 
ginal  part  or  structure.  —  sub- 
mar'gin-al-ly,  adv. 
sub  mar 'gin- ate,  sub-mar'gined 
(sflb-mar'jTnd),  a.  Zool.  Sr  Bot. 
Having  a  border  near  the  edge 
or  margin. 

sub'mar'shal,  n.,  sub  mas 'ter, 

7i.  See  sub-,  1  c. 


ale,  senate,  care,  am,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofd ;  eve,  $vent,  find,  recent,  maker;  ice,  ill;  old,  6bey,  orb,  odd,  s5ft,  connect ;  use,  unite,  urn,  up,  circus,  menu ; 

||  Foreign  Word.  ^  Obsolete  Variant  of.  +  combined  with.  =  equals. 
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tem.  —  ■ubmaxillary  gland,  a  salivary  gland  inside  of  and 
near  the  lower  edge  of  the  lower  jawbone  on  either  side 
and  discharging  by  Wharton’s  duct  into  the  mouth  under 
the  tongue. 

sub  max'il  la-ry  (sub-m5k'6i-la-rT),  n.  A  submaxillary 
bone,  gland,  etc. 

Stlb-me'di-an  <  -me'di-dn),  a.  Zool.  Situated  next  to  the 
median ;  specif.  :  a  Designating  the  tooth  on  either  side 
of  the  median  tooth  in  the  radula  of  a  mollusk.  b  Desig¬ 
nating  a  vein  immediately  behind  the  median  vein  in  the 
wing  of  an  insect.  —  n.  A  submedian  tooth  or  vein. 
BUb-me'di-ant  (-ant),  n.  Music.  The  sixth  tone  of  the 
scale,  as  A  in  the  scale  of  C,  midway  between  the  sub- 
dominant  and  the  upper  tonic; — thus,  FAc  ;  the  under 
mediant,  or  third  below  the  keynote  ;  the  superdominant. 
8Ub-men'tal  (-men'tal),  a.  a  Anat.  Situated  under  the 
chin,  b  Zool.  Pert,  to  the  submentum.  —  submental  artery, 
a  branch  of  the  facial  artery  near  the  submaxillary  gland, 
distributed  to  the  muscles  of  the  jaw.  It  is  accompanied 
by  the  submental  vein,  a  tributary  of  the  facial  vein, 
sub-men'tum  (-ragn'tum),  n.  ;  pi.  -ta  (-ta).  [NL.  See 
SUB- ;  MENTUM.j  The  basal  part  of  the  labium  of  insects. 
SUb-merge'  (swb-mGrj')  ,  v.  t. ;  sub-merged'  (-mfirjd') ; 
sub-merg'ing  (-mlr'jiug).  [L.  submergere,  submersum ; 
sub  under  -}-  mergers  to  plunge  :  cf.  F.  submerger.  See 
merge.]  1  To  put  under  water  ;  to  plunge. 

2.  To  cover  or  overflow  with  water  ;  to  inundate 
Syn.  —  See  dip. 

SUb-merge',  v.  i.  Tojflunge  iuto  water  or  other  fluid  ;  to 
become  submerged,  buried,  or  covered,  as  by  a  fluid. 

Some  Bay  swallows  submerge  in  ponds  Gent.  J fag. 
sub-merged'  (-mfirjd'),  p.  p.  of  submerge  ;  specif.  :  a 
Bot.  Submersed,  b  Sunk  in  poverty  and  misery  ; — used 
esp.  in  the  phrase,  the  submerged  tenth,  that  portion  of  soci¬ 
ety  sunk  in  poverty  and  misery;  the  lowest  social  class ;  — 
so  called  by  William  Booth,  General  of  the  Salvation  Army, 
who,  in  his  “  In  Darkest  England  ”  (1890),  estimated  that 
in  Great  Britain  it  constituted  one  tenth  of  the  population, 
sub-mer'gence  (-mfir'jens),  n.  [From  L.  sub  mer gens,  p. 
pr.]  Act  of  submerging,  or  state  of  being  submerged, 
sub-mer'gi  ble  (-mttr'ji-b’l),  a.  Capable  of  being  sub¬ 
merged.  —  n.  A  submergible  submarine.  See  submarine,  n. 
sub  merse'  (sftb-mfirs'),  v.  t.  [L.  submersus ,  p.  p.  of 
submergere.  See  submerge.]  To  submerge, 
sub  mersed'  (-mfirst'),  a  [L.  submersus% p.  p.]  Bot.  Grow¬ 
ing  under  water;  submerged. 

submersible  (-mfir'si-b’l),  a.  Capable  of  being  sub¬ 
mersed.  —  n.  A  submersible  submarine.  See  submarine,  n. 
sub-mer'sion  (-mdr'shfin),  n.  [L.  submersio:  cf.  F.  sub¬ 
mersion.]  Act  of  submerging,  or  state  of  being  submerged, 
sub-miss'  (sub-mis'),  a.  [L.  submissus ,  p.  p.  of  submitters 
to  let  down,  to  lower.  See  submit.]  1.  Submissive ; 
obsequious.  Archaic.  “Submiss  Obedience.”  Spenser. 
2.  Low  ;  subdued  ;  as,  submiss  voices.  Obs. 
sub  mis'sion  (-mlsh'fin),  n.  [OF.,  F.  soumission ,  fr.  L. 
submissio  a  letting  down,  lowering.]  1.  Act  of  submitting  ; 
esp.,  act  of  yielding  to  power  or  authority;  surrender  of 
person  and  power  to  the  control  of  another. 

Submission,  dauphin  !  ’tis  a  mere  French  word  ; 

We  English  warriors  wot  not  what  it  means.  Shak. 

2.  State  of  being  submissive  ;  humble  or  compliant  behav¬ 
ior;  obedience;  compliance. 

In  all  submission  and  humility, 

York  doth  present  himself  unto  your  highness.  Shak. 
3  Law.  An  agreement  by  which  parties  engage,  usually 
under  the  penalties  of  a  bond  (called  a  submission  bond),  to 
submit  any  matter  of  controversy  between  them  to  the  de¬ 
cision  of  arbitrators,  named  or  unnamed. 

Submission  of  the  Clergy.  See  Act  of  Submission ,  under  act. 
sub  mis'sive  (-mis'iv),  a.  Inclined  or  ready  to  submit ; 
expressing  submission  ;  yielding  ;  obedient ;  humble  ;  as, 
submissive  demeanor  ;  a  submissive  tone. 

Now  at  his  feet  submissive  in  distress. 

Creature  so  fair  his  reconcilement  seeking.  Milton. 
Syn,  —  Obedient,  compliant,  yielding,  obsequious,  sub¬ 
servient,  humble,  modest,  passive. 

—  sub  mis'sive-ly,  adv.  —  sub-mis'sive-ness.  n. 
submit' (sub-mi  t'),  v.  t.  ;  sub-mit'ted  (-ed) ;  sub-mit'ting. 
[L.  sub n litter e  ;  sub  under  -j-  mittere  to  send  :  cf .  F.  soumet- 
tre.  See  missile.]  1.  To  put  or  place  under.  Obs. 

The  bristled  throat 

Of  the  submitted  sacrifice  with  ruthless  steel  he  cut.  Chapman. 

2.  To  let  down  ;  to  lower.  Obs. 

3.  To  yield,  resign,  or  surrender  to  power,  will,  or  author¬ 
ity  ;  —  often  with  the  reflexive  pronoun. 

Ye  ben  submitted  through  your  free  assent.  Chaucer. 

4.  To  leave  or  commit  to  the  discretion  or  judgment  of  an¬ 


other  or  others  ;  to  refer ;  as,  to  submit  a  question  to  the 
court  ;  —  often  with  a  dependent  proposition  as  the  object. 

Whether  the  condition  of  the  clergy  be  able  to  bear  a  heavy 
burden,  is  submitted  to  the  house.  Swift. 

5  To  otter  or  put  forward  as  an  opinion,  or  to  affirm  ;  as, 
we  submit  that  the  charge  is  not  proved. 

6.  To  subdue;  moderate  ;  soften  ;  temper.  Obs. 

SUb-mit'  (sfib-mtt'),  v.  i.  1.  To  yield  one’s  person  to  the 
power  of  another  ;  to  surrender. 

The  revolted  provinces  presently  submitted.  C.  Middleton. 

2.  To  yield  or  defer  to  the  opinion  or  authority  of  another; 
to  be  subject ;  to  acquiesce. 

To  thy  husband’s  will 

Thine  shall  submit.  Milton. 

3.  To  be  submissive;  to  yield  resignedly. 

Our  religion  requires  from  us  .  .  .  to  submit  to  pain,  disgrace, 
and  even  death.  Rogers. 

Syn.  —  See  yield. 

sub-rait'tal  (-mit'dl),  n.  Act  of  submitting, 
sub  mon'tane  (sub-m5u'tan),  a.  [$u6-  -f-  L .  mons,  mon- 
tis,  mountain.]  Situated  at  the  foot  or  near  the  base  of  a 
mountain  or  mountains.  —  sub  mon'tane-ly,  adv. 

SUb  mu-co'sa  ( silb'mu-ko'st/),  n. ;  L.  pi.  -s m  (-se).  [NL.  ;  L. 
sub  under -j-  mucosus  mucous.]  Anat.  The  layer  of  areo¬ 
lar  connective  tissue  directly  under  a  mucous  membrane, 
sub  mu'cous  (sub-mu'k&s),  a.  Anat.  Lying  under  a  mu¬ 
cous  membrane.  —  submucous  coat  or  tissue,  the  submucosa, 
sub-mul'ti-ple  (-m&l'ti-p’l),  n.  A  number  or  quantity 
that  divides  another  exactly  ;  an  aliquot  part  (of  a  num¬ 
ber);  thus,  8  is  a  submultiple  of  72.  —  sub-mul'ti-ple,  a. 
sub-ni'trate  (-ni'trat),  n.  Chem.  A  basic  nitrate. 
SUb-nor'mal  (  nbr'mal),  a.  Below  the  normal ;  less  than 
normal.  —  sub  nor-mal'i  ty  (sub'nbr-mSl'T-tT),  n. 

SUb  nor'mal,  n.  Geom.  That  part  of  the  axis  of  abscissas 
which  is  intercepted  between  the  ordinate  and  the  normal 
at  any  point  of  the  curve. 

SUb  OC-cip'i-tal  i  sflb/5k-sTp'T-tal),  a.  Anat.  Below  the  occi¬ 
put.  —  suboccipital  nerve,  the  first  cervical  nerve.  —  s.  tri¬ 
angle.  a  space  bounded  by  the  rectus  capitis  anticus  major 
and  the  superior  and  inferior  oblique  muscles. 

SUb-0  ce-an'ic  (sub-o'she-Sn'Tk),  a.  Geol.  Situated,  tak¬ 
ing  place,  or  formed,  beneath  the  ocean. 

SUb  OC'tave(sub/5k'tav;  see  sub-),  n.  1.  An  eighth  part.  E. 
2.  Music.  The  octave  below  a  given  note. 

SUboctave  coupler.  Music.  All  organ  coupler  for  making 
the  octave  below  a  note  sound  simultaneously  with  it. 

SUb  Of'fi  cer  (-5f'T-ser  ;  see  sub-),  n.  [xvft-  -j-  officer :  cf. 
F.  sous-officier  ]  An  under  or  subordinate  officer. 

SUb  o-per'cle  (suiyo-pttr'k’l ;  see  sub-),  n.  Zool.  A  bony 
plate  immediately  below  the  opercle  in  a  gill  cover, 
sub  o  per'cu-lar  (-ku-lar),  a.  Zool.  Below  the  opercle , 
pert,  to  or  designating  the  subopercle.—  n.  The  subopercle. 
sub-or'bit-al  (sub-6r'bi-tal),<7.  Below  the  orbit  (of  the  eye). 
—  n.  Anat.  A'  Zool.  Any  of  various  suborbital  structures, 
as  one  of  the  row  of  bones  or  cartilages  encircling  more  or 
less  of  the  orbit,  except  the  upper  part,  in  many  fishes, 
sub  or'der  (-Cr'der;  see  sub-),  n.  1.  Biol.  A  category  of 
classification  next  below  an  order  and  above  a  family.  It 
may  be  equivalent  to  superfamily ,  or  designate  a  category 
between  the  superfamily  and  the  order. 

2.  Arch.  A  smaller  or  subordinate  order,  as  distinguished 
from  the  principal  or  main  supporting  order, 
sub-or'di-nal  (sub-6r'di-ndl),  a.  Of  or  pert,  to  a  suborder, 
sub-or'di-na-ry  (-na-rT),  n.  Her.  Any  of  several  common 
heraldic  bearings  considered  less  important  than  an  ordi¬ 
nary.  The  following,  orleyflanch ,  billet ,  label,  inescutcheon 
bordure,  gyron ,  tressure,  fret,  lozenge,  fusil,  mascle.  rustre ,  ! 
canton,  ana  quarter,  are  usually  considered  subordinaries  I 
when  not  classed  as  ordinaries, 
sub-or'di  nate  (s&b-Qr'di-nat),  a.  [stzfc-  -f-  L.  ordinatus ,  | 
p.  p.  of  ordinare  to  set  in  order,  to  arrange.  See  ordain.] 

1.  Placed  in  a  lower  order,  class,  or  rank :  holding  a 
lower  or  inferior  position;  as,  subordinate  species. 

2.  Inferior  in  order,  nature,  importance,  or  the  like. 

It  was  subordinate,  not  enslaved,  to  the  understanding  South. 

3.  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  involving,  subordination  or  subor¬ 
dinates  ;  subservient ;  obedient  ;  submissive  to  authority  ; 
specif. :  Gram,  a  Joining  word  groups  or  words  to  others 
of  dependent  rank  ;  subordinative  or  subordinating.  See 
conjunction,  5  a  b  Subordinated  or  dependent,  as  a 
clause  in  certain  constructions.  See  clause,  n.,  2. 

Syn.  —  Subordinate,  subservient,  collateral.  That  is 
subordinate  which  belongs  to  a  lowrer  class,  order,  or  rank; 
that  is  subservient  which  is  instrumental  or  useful  esp.  in 
a  subordinate  capacity  ;  that  is  collateral,  as  here  com¬ 
pared,  which  is  apart  from  the  main  point  or  issue ;  as, 

“  Poetry  has  two  ends  .  .  . :  the  subordinate  one  is  pleas-  | 


ure,  and  the  final  one  is  instruction  ”  ( Dennis ) ;  “  a  catas¬ 
trophe  to  which  every  incident  should  be  subservient  ” 
( Crabbe ) ;  “  He  has  uniformly  made  his  talents  subservient 
to  the  best  interests  of  humanity  ”  ( Coleridge)-,  “  the  limit¬ 
ing  of  inquiry  to  the  immediate,  with  total  disregard  of  the 
collateral  or  circumstantial  events  ”  (Poe).  See  auxiliary. 
sub-or'di- nate  (s&b-Sr'di-nat),  n.  One  who  stands  in  order 
or  rank  below  another ;  —  distinguished  from  a  principal. 
SUb-or'di-nate  (-Dat),  V.  t.  ;  sub-or'di-nat'ed  (-nat'gd)  ; 
sub-or'di-nat'ing  (-uat'Tng).  1.  To  place  in  a  lower  or¬ 
der  or  class  ;  to  make  or  consider  as  of  less  value  or  im¬ 
portance  ;  as,  to  subordinate  one  creature  to  another. 

2.  To  make  subject  or  subservient ;  to  subject  or  subdue  ; 
as,  to  subordinate  the  passions  to  reason. 

—  sub-or'di  nate  ly,  adv.  —  sub-or'di-nate-ness,  n. 
sub-or  di  na'tion  (-na'shfin),  n.  [Cf.  F.  subordination .] 

1.  Act  of  subordinating  or  subjecting. 

2.  Quality  or  state  of  being  subordinate  or  inferior  to  an¬ 
other  ;  inferiority  of  rank  or  dignity  ;  subjection. 

3.  Place  of  inferior  rank.  Obs. 

Persons  who  in  their  several  subordinations  would  be  obliged 
to  follow  the  example  of  their  superiors.  Simjt. 

4.  State  of  being  subordinate,  subservient,  obedient,  or 
submissive  to  authority ;  —  opposed  to  insubordination. 

sub-or  di  na'tion  ism  (-Tz’m),  n.  Theol.  The  theory  or 
doctrine  that  the  second  and  third  persons  of  the  Trinity 
are  subordinate,  as  in  order  or  essence,  to  the  first  person, 
including  usually  the  opinion  that  the  Holy  Spirit  is  sub¬ 
ordinate  to  the  Son.  —  sub-ordi-na'tion-ist,  n.  d-  a. 
SUb-or'di-na-tive  (-or'di-na-tlv),  a.  Tending  to,  or  express¬ 
ing,  subordination  ;  subordinating.  See  conjunction,  5  a 
sub  orn'  (s#b-6rn'),  v.  t.  ;  sub-ornei/  (-6rad') ;  sub-orn'- 
ing.  [F.  suborner ,  L.  subornare  ;  sub  under,  secretly  -f- 
ornare  to  furnish,  provide,  equip,  adorn.  See  ornament.] 

1.  To  furnish ;  provide;  equip;  adorn.  Obs. 

2.  To  procure  privately  or  unlawfully,  as  a  person  by  brib¬ 
ery  to  commit  some  crime  ;  to  incite  secretly  ;  to  instigate. 

Thou  art  suborned  against  his  honor.  Shak. 

Those  who  by  despair  suborn  their  death.  Dryden. 

3.  Lau\  To  procure  (another)  to  commit  perjury. 

4.  To  father ;  to  foist.  Obs.  Chandler  ( Van  Helmonl). 
SUb  or-na'tion  (sub'Sr-na'shwn),  ??.  [F.  subornation.]  Act 

of  suborning ;  specif.  :  a  Lair.  The  crime  of  procuring  a 
person  to  commit  perjury,  b  Act  of  procuring  secretly 
or  unlawfully ;  esp.,  the  sin  or  offense  of  procuring  one  to 
do  a  criminal  or  bad  action,  as  by  bribes  or  persuasion. 

Foul  subornation  is  predominant.  Shak. 

sub-orn'er  (swb-Cr'ner),  n.  [Cf.  F.  subomeur.~\  One  who 
6uborns  ;  esp.,  one  who  procures  another  to  swear  falsely. 
SUb  pa  na'tion  (sub'pd-na'slmn),  n.  [See  sub-  ;  impana- 
tion.]  Theol.  The  material  presence  of  Christ  under  the 
form  of  the  consecrated  bread  and  wine  in  the  Eucharist, 

—  a  theory  as  to  the  real  presence.  Cf.  impanation. 

SUb  per'ma  nent  (sub-pGr'md-u2nt),  a.  Permanent  in  a 

minor  degree.  —  subpermanent  magnetism,  magnetism  which 
is  retained  while  the  body  is  at  rest,  but  w  hich  is  lost  by 
shaking,  jarring,  etc.  —  sub  per'ma-nent  ly,  adv. 
sub-pet'i-o-lar  (-pSt'T-o-ldr),  a.  Bot.  Concealed  within 
the  base  of  the  petiole,  as  the  leaf  buds  of  the  plane  tree, 
sub  pce'na,  or  sub-pe'na  (sub-pe'na),  n.  [NL. ;  L.  sub 
under  -f- poena  punishment.  See  pain.]  a  A  wrrit  com¬ 
manding  the  person  designated  in  it  to  attend  court  under 
a  penalty  for  failure,  as  for  testifying  as  a  witness  (being 
then  called  specif,  a  ||  sub-poe'na  ad  tes'ti-fi-can'dum  (2d  tSs'- 
ti-fT-kin'dum)  [NL.]),  or  also  requiring  him  to  produce 
in  court  certain  designated  documents  (being  then  specif, 
called  |l  sub-poe'na  du'ces  te'cum  (du'sez  te'kum)  [NL.]). 
b  Equity  Practice.  The  process  by  which  a  defendant  is 
commanded  to  appear  and  answer  the  plaintiff’s  bill, 
sub-poe'na.  sub-pe'na,  v.  t.  ;  -naed  (-nad);  -naing.  Law. 
To  serve  or  summon  with  a  writ  of  subpoena, 
sub  pce'nal.  sub-pe'nal  (-ndl),  a.  Required  or  done  un¬ 
der  penalty. 

sub'press/  (sub'prSs'),  n.  Mach  A  small  press,  mounted 
usually  betw'een  the  bed  and  ram  of  the  larger,  main  press, 
and  used  for  small  and  delicate  work,  as  for  jewelry. 

SUb  prin'ci  pal  (-prTu'sT-p’l ;  see  sub-),  n.  a  An  under 
principal,  b  Music.  In  an  organ,  an  open  diapason  eub- 
bass.  c  Carp.  A  secondary  rafter  or  the  like, 
sub  pri'or  (sub'pri'er;  see  sub-),  n.  [LL.  :  cf.  F.  sous- 
prieur.~\  Eccl.  The  vicegerent  or  assistant  of  a  prior. 

SUb  pur'chas-er  (-pQr'chas-er  ;  see  SUB-),  n.  A  purchaser 
who  buys  from  a  purchaser  ;  one  who  buys  at  second  hand, 
sub  ra'tion-al  (sub-r5sh'i/u-al),a.  Almost  or  nearly  rational, 
subrational  function,  the  functional  relation  connecting  x 
and  y  when  a  rational  function  of  x  equals  one  of  y. 


gub  max'l  mal,  a.  Almost  maxi¬ 
mal.  [the  middle. | 

sub  me'dl-al.  a.  Lying  under  i 
BuVmem'ber.  n.  8ee  SUB-,  1 C. 
sub  mem'bra-na'ceouB.  a..  Bub- 
mem' bra-nous.  a.  See  sub-,  1  b. 
Bub  me-nin'ge-al.'/  See  SUB-,1  a. 
sub-merse'  (sab-mOrs'),  a.  Bot. 
Submersed. 

Bub  me-tal'lic, a.  See  sub-,1  b. 
sub  me 'ter,  n.  One  of  two  or 
more  meters  for  measuring  dif¬ 
ferent  sections  of  a  supply. 
Bub-mil '1-a-ry.  a.  Less  than 
miliary  ;  smaller  than  a  millet 
seed.  [mal  | 

Bub-mln'1-mal.a.  Almost  mini-1 
Bub-mln'ls-ter.  v.  t.  [L.  suhmi- 
nistrare,submimstrat it m ;  cf  OF. 
subministrer.  See  minister,  v. 
f.]  To  supply  ;  afford.  Obs. 
sub-mln'la-ter,  v.  i.  To  be  sub¬ 
servient  ;  to  he  useful.  Obs. 
aub-min'ls-trant,  a.  (L.  sub- 
ministrans,  p.  pr.]  Subordinate; 
subservient  Obs. 

Bub-min'is  trate.  r.  t.  [See  sub¬ 
minister.)  Subminister.  Obs. 
—  sub-min  ls-tra'tion, Obs. 
sub-miss'.  t.  Te  submit.  Obs 
sub-mis 'slon-er,  n.  One  who 
makes  submission.  Obs. 
sub-mis 'sion  1st,  n.  One  who 
advocates  submission.  C^P.'I 
sub-mis'siv.  Submissive.  Ref. | 
8ub-miss'ly,  adv .  of  submiss. 
sub-mlss'ne88,  n.  See  -ness. 
Bub  mit'ter,  n  One  who  sub¬ 
mits. 

||  submo'do.  [L.]  Under  a  limit 
or  restriction  ;  qualifiedly. 
sub-mon'i8h  (shb-mfln'Tsh ),  v.t. 
[L.  submonere .]  To  suggest  ;  to 
prompt;  reprove  slightly.  Obs. 


sub  mo  nl'tion  (sQb'mo-nTsh'- 

un),  n.  [LL.  submouitio.)  Sug¬ 
gestion  ;  slight  reproof.  Obs. 
sub  mon-tagne'(sdh/m5n-tan'), 
a.  Submontane.  Rare. 
sub-mor'phous  (sftb-mor'fiZs), 
a.  Having  the  characters  of  an 
amorphous  and  of  n  crystalline 
body  :  —  said  of  certain  calculi, 
sub  mort'gage.  w.  See  sub-,  1  c. 
sub  moun'taln.  <i.  See  sub-,  la. 
Bub-mu'cro-nate.a.  See>un-,lb. 
sub  mun'dane.  a.  See  sub-.  1  a. 
sub-mur'mur-ate,  v  t.  [L.  sub- 
murmurare.]  To  say  more  soft¬ 
ly  than  in  murmuring.  Obs. 
sub-mus'cu-Iar, «-  See  sub-,  1  a 
sub  nar-cot'ic,  a.  See  sub-,  1  b. 
sub-na'sal < sub-nil' ztfl),  a.  Situ¬ 
ated  under  the  nose-  —  sutnasal 
gnathism.  Crumom.  See  ona- 
T  H  I SM .  F  A  C I A  L  A  X  O  LE  .—  B  point, 
Craniom.,  the  acanthion. 
sub-nas'cent  (sQh-nks'rnt),  a. 
[L.  subnascens,  p.  pr  of  subtiasci 
to  grow  under  ;  sub  +  nnsci  to  he 
born.)  Growing  beneath.  Rare 
Bub-nat'u-ral,  a.  Below  nature  ; 
infranatural. 

sub-nect',  v.  t.  [L  subnectere. 
subnexum  .  sub  4-  uectere  to  tie.) 
To  add.  Obs.  [string.  Obs.  I 
snb-nerv'ate,  v.  t  To  ham-1 
8ub'ness.  n.  See  sub-  ;  -ness. 
sub-neu'ral  (-nu'rdl),  a-  Under 
the  central  nervous  system.— 
subneural  gland.  Zool.,  in  ascid- 
ians,  the  neural  gland, 
sub  nex'.  r.  t.  Subnect.  Obs. 
sub-niv'e-al  (srtb-nTv'f-dd),  sub- 
niv'e-an  i-dn),  a.  [See  sub-; 

niveous  1  Under  the  snow.  R. 
Sub-North 'era.  a.  Designating, 
or  pert,  to, a  secondary  race,  fair. 


mesocephalic,  tall,  with  angu¬ 

lar  face,  turned-up  nose,  and 
straight  hair;  —  so  called  by 
Denfker.  It  is  found  in  northern 
Germany. Finland, and  Norway, 
sub  no-ta'tion  (s  ii  bra  C-t  a'- 
shun),  n.  [L.  suhnotatio  a  sign¬ 
ing  underneath,  fr.  suhnotare  to 
subscribe.)  Rom.  5f  Civil  Law. 
See  rescript,  7i.,  1.  [la- 1 

sub-no  to-chor'dal,o.  See  sub-,| 
8ub-nu'bl-lar  ( sh  b-nG 'bT-1  dr ),a . 
( sub -  -f  L.  nubila  clouds.)  Under 
1  the  clouds. 

sub-nude',  a.  See  sub-,  lb. 
sub-num'ber,  n.  See  sub-,  1  c. 
sub-nu'vo-lar  (sfib-nu'vfi-lar), 
a.  [sub-  4-  It.  nuvola  cloud  :  cf. 
L .sithnubilus  somewhat  cloudy.) 
Under  the  clouds, 
sub  ob-scure',"..  sub'ob-scure'- 
ly.  adv..  sub  ob-tuse',  a.  See 
sub  ,  1  b 

6ub-o'cean.  a.  See  sub-,  1  a. 
sub-oc'tu-ple  (sub-Ok'tfl-p’l),  a. 
j  Containing  one  part  of  eight ; 

;  having  the  ratio  of  one  to  eight, 
sub-oc'u-lar.  a.  See  sub-,  1  a. 
sub  ce  80-phag'e-al.  Var.  of 
SUBESOPHAG  K  a  l  . 
sub'of'fice,  n.  See  sub-,  1  c. 
suo  o-paque',  a.  See  sun-,  1  b. 
sub-op'er-ant,  a  Operating  in 
a  secondary  degree.  Obs. 
sub  o-per'cu-lum.  n.  [NL.)  Zool. 
The  subopercle.  [site.  | 

sub-op 'po-alte.  a.  Nearly  oppo-| 
sub-op'tic,  a.,  sub-o'raL  a.  See 
sub-,  1  a. 

subor-blc'u-lar,  subor-bic'u- 
late,  a.  See  sub-,  lb. 
sub-or'Mt-ar,  a.  Suborbital, 
sub  or  dain',  v.  t.  To  ordain  in 
,  an  inferior  degree. 


sub-or'di-na-cy  (s«b-8r'dT-nd- 

sT ),w.  [See  subordinate.)  Qual¬ 
ity  or  state  of  being  subordinate; 
subordination. 

sub-or  di-na 'do,  n.  [Sp.,  p.  p.) 
A  subordinate.  Obs. 
sub-or 'di-nance,  n.  See  sub-  ; 
ordinance.)  Suhordinacy.06s. 
snb-or'di-nan  cy,  n.  Sunordi- 
nacy;  subordinate  offices.  Obs- 
Sub-os'ci-ne8.  n.pl.  [NL.  ;  sub- 
4-  OsCIW#*«.)  =  PSEUDOSCINES. 

sub-o'val,  a.,  sub-o'vate.  a., 
sub  o-vat'ed  (sftb'G-vat'Pd),  a., 
sub-o'void.  n.  See  sub-,  1  b. 
sub-o'ver-se'er,  ».  See  sun-,  1  c. 
sub-ox 'ide.  n.  Also  sub-ox'id. 
See  sub-,  2. 

sub  pack'age.  n.  See  sub-.  1  c. 
sub-pal'li-al.  a.,  sub  pan 'el,  ». 

See  sub-,  1  a. 

BUb-pal'mate.  a.,  sub-pap 'u-lar, 
a. .  sub-par  'al-lel.o.  See  sub-,  lb. 
sub  par-ti'tionedisGlupar-tYeh'- 
fmd).  a.,  sue  par-ti'tion  ment. 
n..  sub'par  ty.  sub 'pass  ,  n., 

sub  pas 'tor.  u.  See  sub-,  1  c. 
sub  pave'ment, n.  See  sub-,  la 
sub-pec'ti-nate.  a.  See  sub-,  lb. 
sub  pe-da'ne-ouB.  a.  [L.  sunjw- 
daneum,  subp-,  footstool.)  Per¬ 
taining  to  a  footstool.  Obs 
sub'pe-dun'cu-lar.  a.  Anat  Sit¬ 
uated  beneath  the  peduncle, 
sub  pe-dun'cu-late,  a.  Rot.  tc 
Zool.  Having  a  contracted  base 
or  very  short  peduncle, 
sub  pel-lu'cid.  a.  See  sub-,  1  b. 
sub-pe'na.  sub-pe'nal. etc.  Vars. 
Of  SUBPCEN \.  etc. 
sub  jpen-tag'o-nal.  a.,  sub  pen- 
tan'gu-lar.  a.  See  sub-,  1  b. 
sub-per  i-car'di-al.  a.  See  sub-, 
1  a. 


;  aub  pe'ri-od.  n.  See  sub-,  1  c. 

sub-per i-oa'te-aK  sfib-pgril-Os'- 
).  a.  See  sub-,  1  a._ 

Bub-per  i-to-ne'al  (-tC-ne'dl),  a. 
Anat  4-  Med.  Between  the  peri¬ 
toneum  and  the  body  wall, 
sub-per  pen-dic'u-lar,  h.  Math 
A  subnormal. 

sub-pet'i-o-late  (s  G  b-p  ?  t'T-C- 
lat),  a.  Having  a  very  short 
petiole  ;  nearly  sessile.  [1  a 
sub  pha-ryn'ge-al,  a.  See  sub-, | 
sub  phra'try,  n.  See  sub-,  1  c. 
8Ub-phren'ic,  a.  Below  the  dia¬ 
phragm. 

sub  phy'lum.n  Zoo?  A  primary 
division  of  a  phylum.  —  Buh- 
phy'lar,  a 

sub-pi'al  (sOb-pT'dl),  a.  Anat. 
Beneath  the  pia  mater, 
sub-pi'lose.  a.,  sub-plan'ti- 
grade.  a.  See  SUB-,  1  b 
sub 'plant  ,  n.  See  sub-,  1  c. 
sub-pleu'ral  (sQb-plG'rdl;,  a. 
Anat.  4-  Med.  Betw'een  the 
pleura  and  the  body  wall, 
sub 'plinth',  n.  Arch.  A  plinth 
under,  and  projecting  slightly 
beyond,  the  principal  plinth, 
sub-pod  o-phyl'lous  ( suh-phd'5- 
fTl'fls),  a.  Under  the  laminar 
tissue  of  a  horse's  foot,  [alty.l 
||  sub  pce'na.  [L.)  Under  pen-| 
sub-po'lar,  a.  See  sub-,  1  a. 

||  sub  po'lo.  [L.j  Under  the 
pole;  — said  of  a  star  when  it 
transits  the  meridian  beneath 
the  visible  pole  of  the  heavens. 
Bub  po-lyg'o-nal.  o.,  8  u  b-p  o  r  - 
phy  rit'ic,  a.  See  sub-.  1  d. 
Bub'port  ,  n..  Bub/post'mas  ter, 
n.  See  sub-,  lc. 

EUb-po'ten-cy,  n.  Riot.  Dimin¬ 
ished  potency  in  transmitting 


I  hereditary  characters 

subpouelle  +  suppowell. 
sub  pre'fect.  n.  See  sub-,  1  c. 
—  bud  pre'fec-ture,  n. 
sub  pre  hen'sile.o.  See  sub-,  1  b. 
subpress.  ^  suppress. 
sut-pri'ma-ry,a.,Eub  pri'or-e88. 
n„  sub  prob'lem,  n.,  Bub'prov'- 
ince.  n  See  sub-,  lc. 
sub  pu-be8'cent,o.  See  sub-,  1  b. 
sub-pu'bic,  a.,  sub-pul'mo-na- 
ry.  a.  See  sub-,  1  a. 

6Ub  pu-ni'ceous  (sGh'pd-nYsh'- 
«s),  a.  Reddish  Obs. 
sub  pur-pu're-ous,a.  Somewhat 
purple.  Obs  [la. | 

sub-Pyr  e  ne'an,  a.  See  sub-,  | 
sub  py-ram'i-dal.  a.,  sub-pyr'l- 
form.  a.,  sub  quad-ran'gu-lar. 
«..sub-quad'rate,((.  SeesuB-.lb 
suh-quad'ru-ple  (sGb-kwOd'rdh- 
p’l),  a.  Containing  one  part  of 
four  ;  in  the  ratio  of  1  to  4. 
sub-quin 'que-fid.o  See  sun-,  1  b. 
sub-quln 'tuple  (sGb-kwIn'tG- 
p’l),  a.  In  the  ratio  of  1  to  5. 
sub'race  ,  n.  See  sub-,  1  c. 
sub-ra'di-UB,  n.  [NL.)  Zool.  In 
i  certain  cadenterates,  a  radius  of 
the  fourth  order,  halfway  be- 
i  tween  an  adradius  and  the  adja- 
cent  perradius  or  interradius. 
See  kadius.4  a.— Bub-ra'di-al.«. 
sub-rad'u-lar,  a.,  eub-ra'me-al. 
a.  See  sub-,1  a.  [See  si  r.-,  1  b. 

8ub-ra'mose,o..sub-ra'mous.a.| 
sub  rang',  n.  A  subdivision  of 
a  rang.  See  petrography. 
sub  read'er  (-red'?r),n.  Former 
ly,  an  under  reader  in  the  Inns 
of  Court,  who  read  the  texts  dis¬ 
coursed  on  by  the  reader.  [1  b- 1 
sub  rec-tan'gu-lar.a.  See  sub-J 
Bub  rec'tor,/o  See  sub-,1  c.  Eng. 


lood,  foot  •  out,  oil ;  chair  ;  go  ;  sing,  irjk  j  then,  thin ;  nature,  verdure  (250) ;  K  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144) ;  boN ;  yet ;  zh  =  z  in  azure. 

Full  explanation,  of  Abbreviations,  Signs,  ete..  Immediately  precede  the  Vocabulary. 
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SUBSPECIES 


SUb  re'gion  (sfib're'jSn  ;  see  sub-),  n.  Zoogeog.  One  of  the 
primary  divisions  of  a  region.  —  sub-re'gion-al(-al),  a. 
sub-rep'tion  (siib-rSp'shfm),  n.  [L.  subreptio ,  fr.  sub  rip  ere, 
subreptum ,  to  snatch  or  take  away  secretly  :  cf.  F.  subrep¬ 
tion.  See  surreptitious.]  1.  Act  of  obtaining  secretly, 
underhandedly,  or  unlawfully,  as  by  unfair  representation 
through  suppression  or  fraudulent  concealment  of  facts. 

2.  Scots  Law.  The  obtaining  of  a  gift  or  other  property 
by  concealing  the  truth.  Cf.  obreption,  2. 
sub'ro  gate  (sul/ro-gat),  v.  t. ;  sub'ro-gat'ed  (-gat'Sd); 
sub'ro-gat'ing  (-gating).  [L.  subrogatus,  p.  p.  of  subro- 
gare.  See  surrogate.]  To  put  in  the  place  of  another  ; 
to  substitute.  Barrow. 

sub'ro-ga'tion  (-ga'shwn),n.  [ Cf . F. subrogation,  LL.  subro- 
gatio.~\  Act  of  subrogating.  Specif.:  Law.  The  substitution 
of  one  for  another  as  a  creditor,  the  new  creditor  succeeding 
to  the  former’s  rights  in  law  and  equity ;  the  legal  opera¬ 
tion  by  which  a  third  person  who  pays  a  creditor  succeeds 
to  his  rights  against  the  debtor  as  if  he  were  his  assignee  ; 
also,  the  legal  relation  so  created.  Cf.  substitution,  3. 
sub'sale  (siib'sal'),  n.  Law.  A  resale  by  a  vendee  of  the 
purchased  goods,  as  before  payment  in  full  and  delivery. 
SUb-SCap'U-lar  (siib-skSp'u-lar),  a.  Anat.  Beneath  the 
scapula  ;  on,  or  pert,  to,  the  under  (in  man  the  anterior) 
surface  of  the  scapula.  —  subscapular  artery,  Anat.,  the 
largest  branch  of  the  axillary  artery,  arising  opposite  the 
lower  border  of  the  subscapularis  muscle,  ana  passing  back 
to  the  inferior  angle  of  the  scapula  to  anastomose  with 
arteries  of  that  region.  Its  one  chief  branch  is  the  dor¬ 
salis  scapulae.  —  s.  fascia.  Anat.,  a  thin  sheet  of  fascia  fixed 
to  the  entire  circumference  of  the  subscapular  fossa.  —  s. 
fossa.  See  scapula,  1.  —  s.  muscle,  Anat.,  the  subscapularis. 
SUb-scap  U-la'ris  (-skSp'u-la'rls ;  115),  n.  [NL.]  Anat. 
A  large  triangular  muscle  which  fills  up  the  subscapular 
fossa.  It  arises  from  the  surface  of  the  scapula  and  is  in¬ 
serted  into  the  lesser  tuberosity  of  the  humerus, 
sub  scribe'  (sub-skrib7),  v.  t.;  -scribed'  (-skribd') ;  -scrib'- 
ing  (-skrib'Tng).  [L.  subscribei'e ,  subscriptum  ;  sub  under 
■+•  scribere  to  write.  See  scribe.]  1.  To  write  under¬ 
neath,  as  one’s  name  ;  to  sign  (one’s  name)  to  a  document. 
[They]  subscribed  their  names  under  them.  Sir  T.  More. 

2.  To  sign  with  one’s  own  hand ;  to  give  consent  to,  as 
something  written,  or  to  bind  one’s  self  to  the  terms  of,  by 
writing  one’s  name  beneath  ;  as,  to  subscribe  a  bond. 

All  the  bishops  subscribed  the  sentence.  Milman. 

3 .  To  attest  by  writing  one’s  name  beneath;  as,  officers  sub¬ 
scribe  their  official  acts;  clerks  subscribe  copies  of  records. 

4.  To  promise  to  give  or  contribute,  by  writing  one’s  name 
with  the  amount ;  as,  each  man  subscribed  ten  dollars. 

5.  To  sign  away  ;  resign  ;  yield  ;  surrender.  Obs.  Shak. 

6.  To  declare  with  or  as  if  with  signature  ;  publish.  Obs. 

I  will  subscribe  him  a  coward.  Shak. 

sub  scribe',  v,  i.  1.  To  sign  one’s  name  to  a  letter  or 
other  document.  Shak. 

2.  To  give  consent  to  something  written,  by  signing  ;  as, 
I  subscribe  to  that  statement ;  hence,  to  assent ;  to  agree. 

3.  To  become  surety ;  —  with  for.  Obs.  d*  R.  Shak. 

4.  To  yield  ;  to  submit.  Obs. 

I  will  subscribe ,  and  say  I  wronged  the  duke.  Shak. 
6-  To  set  one’s  name  to  a  paper  in  token  of  promise  to  give 
something,  as  a  certain  sum  of  money ;  also,  loosely,  to 
give  something  in  pursuance  of  a  promise  so  made. 

6.  To  enter  one’s  name  for  a  newspaper,  a  book,  etc.  ;  to 
agree  to  take  and  pay  for  something,  as  stock,  by  subscrib¬ 
ing  one’s  name  to  a  formal  agreement  or  the  like, 
sub-scrib'er  (-er),  n.  1.  One  who  subscribes. 

2.  Specif.:  JV.  Y.  Stock  Exchange.  Formerly,  a  speculator 
who,  being  a  nonraember,  was  allowed  on  the  floor  of  the 
exchange  outside  of  a  certain  rail, 
sub'script  (siib'skript),  a.  [L.  subscriptus,  p.  p.  See 
subscribb.]  Written  below  or  underneath  ;  as,  iota  sub¬ 
script ; —  said  specif.,  Math.,  of  a  suffix  or  subindex, 
sub'script,  7i.  Anything  written  below.  Bentley. 

sub-scrip'tion  (sMb-skrip'shwn),  n.  [L.  subscriptio:  cf. 


F.  souscription.\  1.  Act  of  subscribing. 

2.  Specif.  :  a  Eccl.  The  acceptance  of  articles,  or  other 


Specif, 

tests  tending  to  promote  uniformity ;  esp.,  Ch.  of  Eng., 
formal  assent  to  the  Thirty-nine  Articles  and  the  Book  of 
Common  Prayer,  b  Submission  ;  obedience.  Obs.  Shak. 
C  Rom.  &  Civil  Law.  See  rescript,  1 . 

3.  That  which  is  subscribed.  Specif.:  a  A  paper  to  which 
a  signature  is  attached,  b  The  signature  attached  to  a 
paper,  c  Consent  or  attestation  by  underwriting  the 
name,  d  Sum  or  amount  of  sums  subscribed  ;  as,  his  sub¬ 
scription  to  a  fund,  e  Pharm.  That  part  of  a  prescrip¬ 
tion  which  contains  the  direction  to  the  apothecary, 
sub-scrip'tive  (-tTv),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  subscrip¬ 
tion,  or  signature.  —  SUb-SCrip'tive-ly,  adv. 
sub'sec'tion  ( sub' sfik 'shun),  n.  A  subdivision  of  a  section. 
BUb'se-quent  (siib'se-kw?nt),  a.  [L.  subsequens,  - entis ,  p. 
pr.  of  subsequi  to  follow,  succeed :  cf.  F.  subsequent.  See 
sue  to  follow.]  1.  Following  in  time;  coming  or  being 
later  than  something  else  ;  as,  subsequent  events  or  years; 
a  period  subsequent  to  the  war. 

2.  Following  in  order  of  place;  succeeding;  as,  a  subse¬ 
quent  clause  in  a  treaty. 


3.  Coming  as  a  consequence ;  consequent, 
subsequent  condition.  Law.  See  condition,  2.  —  s.  drainage, 
stream,  or  valley,  Phys.Geog.,  drainage,  a  stream,  or  a  valley 
subsequent  in  origin  to  the  system  of  which  it  is  a  part.  — 
s.  grace.  Theol.  See  cooperative,  Citation. 
sub  serve'  (sfib-sfirv'),  V.  t. ;  -served'  (-sQrvd') ;  -serv'ing 
(-sfir'vTng).  [L.  vubsewire  ;  sub  under  -f-  servire  to  serve. 
See  serve.]  1.  To  serve  in  a  subordinate  capacity  or 
manner ;  to  be  subservient  or  instrumental  to ;  to  pro¬ 
mote  ;  as,  this  feeling  subserves  our  plans. 

2.  To  avail  (one’s  self).  Rare. 

sub-serve',  v.  i.  To  be  subservient  or  subordinate  ;  to 
serve  in  an  inferior  capacity.  Now  Rare.  Milton. 

sub-ser'vi-ence  (-sfir'vT-ens)  )  n.  Quality  or  state  of  be- 
sub-ser'vi-en-cy  (-v!-2n-sT)  j  ing  subservient ;  hence, 
willingness  to  serve  another’s  purposes ;  in  a  derogatory 
sense,  servility ;  truckling. 

There  is  a  regular  subordination  and  subserviency  among  all 
the  parts  to  beneficial  ends.  .  Cheyne. 

sub  ser'vi-ent  (-ent),  a.  [L.  subserviens,  -entis,  p.  pr.  See 
subserve.]  Fitted  or  disposed  to  subserve  ;  useful  in  an 
inferior  capacity ;  serving  to  promote  some  end ;  subor¬ 
dinate  ;  hence,  also,  servile  ;  truckling. 

These  ranks  of  creatures  are  subservient  one  to  another.  Ray 
Syn.  —  See  subordinate. 

—  sub-ser'vi-ent-ly,  adv.  —  sub-ser'vi-ent-ness,  n. 
sub  ses'qui-  (sub-ses'kwT-).  -j-  sesgwi-.]  Chem.  A 

prefix  (also  used  adjectively)  denoting  combination  in  the 
proportion  of  two  of  the  acid  constituent  to  three  of  the 
basic;  as,  a  subsesqui  acetate  ;  subsesqu /phosphate  of  lime 
(calcium  phosphate,  Ca3(P04)2).  Obsoles. 
sub'set'  (siib'sgt';  see  sub-),  n.  Math.  A  set  that  is  itself 
a  constituent  part  of  a  larger  set. 

sub'shrub'  (sGb'shrubO,  n.  A  plant  somewhat  shrubby 
or  woody  at  the  base.  —  sub-shrub'by  (sub-shrub'!),  a. 
sub  side'  (s&b-sid'),  v.  i.  ;  sub-sid'ed  (-sld'Sd) ;  sub-sid'ing 
(-sId'Tng).  [L.  subsidere  ;  sub  under,  below  sidere  to 
sit  down,  to  settle  ;  akin  to  sedere  to  sit,  E.  sit.  See  sit.] 

1.  To  sink  or  fall  to  the  bottom  ;  to  settle,  as  lees. 

2.  To  tend  downward  ;  to  become  lower  ;  to  descend  ;  to 

sink.  “  Heaven’s  subsiding  hill.”  Dryden. 

3.  To  fall  into  a  state  of  quiet;  to  cease  to  rage  ;  to  settle 
down  ;  to  become  tranquil ;  to  abate  ;  as,  the  sea  subsides  ; 
the  tumult  will  subside;  the  fever  has  subsided. 

Syn.  — See  abate. 

sub-sid'ence  (-sld'&isor,  esp.  in  British  usage ,  sub'sT-dens; 
277),  7i.  [L.  subsidens,  -entis,  p.  pr.  of  subsidere.  See  sub¬ 
side.]  Act  or  process  of  subsiding. 

sub-sid'er  (swb-sld'er),  7i.  One  that  subsides,  or  permits  of 
or  promotes  subsidence;  specif.,  a  settling  tank  or  separator, 
sub-sid'i-a-ry  (-8id'!-a-rT),  a.  [L.  subsidiarius :  cf.  F. 
subsidiaire.  See  subsidy.]  1.  Of,  pert,  to,  or  of  the  na¬ 
ture  of,  a  reserve  ;  reserve;  as,  subsidiatp  forces.  Obs.  or  R. 
2  Furnishing  aid  ;  auxiliary;  tributary;  esp.,  aiding  in 
an  inferior  position  or  capacity  ;  as,  a  subsidiary  stream. 

Chief  ruler  and  principal  head  everywhere,  not  suffragant  and 
subsidiary  Florio. 

3.  Math.  Auxiliary ;  said  of  certain  symbols  or  quanti¬ 
ties,  finite  in  number,  not  necessarily  dependent  upon  the 
independent  variables  nor  otherwise  essential  to  a  prob¬ 
lem,  but  introduced  to  aid  in  its  solution. 

4.  Of,  pert,  to,  or  constituting,  a  subsidy  ;  being  a  part  of,  or 
of  the  nature  of,  a  subsidy ;  as,  subsidiary  payments  to  allies. 
Syn.  —  See  auxiliary.' 

subsidiary  coin,  coin  of  the  smaller  denominations, of  limited 
legal  tender ;  in  the  United  States,  any  silver  coin  other 
than  the  dollar.  —  s.  company,  a  company  of  the  shares  of 
stock  in  which  another  company  has  at  least  a  majority, 
giving  it  control.  —  s.  troops,  Mil.,  hired  troops  composed 
of  subjects  of  another  power.  Obs.  or  R. 

SUb-sid'i-a-ry,  n.  ;  pi.  -ries  (-rlz).  1.  One  that  contrib¬ 

utes  aid  or  additional  supplies ;  an  assistant ;  an  auxiliary. 
2.  Music.  A  subordinate  theme  or  motive,  esp.  one  occur¬ 
ring  as  subject  of  an  episode  in  an  extended  work. 
sub'si-dize(sub'sT-diz),r.  -dized  (-dizd) ;  -diz'ing  (-diz'- 
Tng).  [From  subsidy.]  To  furnish  with  a  subsidy;  as: 
a  To  purchase  the  assistance  of  by  the  payment  of  a  sub¬ 
sidy.  b  To  aid  or  promote,  as  a  private  enterprise,  with 
public  money  ;  as,  to  subsidize  a  steamship  line, 
sub'sl-dy  (sub'sT-dT),  7i.  ;  pi.  -dies  (-dTz).  [L.  subsidium 

the  troops  stationed  in  reserve  in  the  third  line  of  battle, 
reserve,  support,  help,  fr.  subsidere  to  sit  down,  lie  in  wait : 
cf.  F.  subside.  See  subside.]  1.  Formerly,  in  England, 
a  sum  of  money  granted  by  Parliament  to  the  crown  and 
raised  by  extraordinary  or  special  taxation,  in  distinction 
from  the  proceeds  of  the  customs  or  other  taxes  levied  by 
royal  prerogative.  Subsidies  came  to  be  granted  annually 
or  for  fixed  periods^  consisting  either  of  tne  grant  of  a  tax 
in  excess  of  the  ordinary  customs  or  of  a  tax  upon  persons 
in  respect  of  their  estates  at  the  rate  of  4  shillings  in  the 
pound  upon  the  yearly  value  of  their  land  and  of  2  shillings 
8  pence  m  the  pound  upon  the  value  of  their  goods,  besides 
other  minor  sums,  as  that  granted  by  the  clergy.  Subsi¬ 
dies  were  replaced  during  the  Commonwealth  with  rev¬ 
enue  raised  by  a  land  tax,  and  no  subsidies  were  subse¬ 
quently  granted,  except  those  to  Charles  II.  before  1670. 

2.  a  A  sum  of  money  granted  by  one  state  to  another,  as 
to  a  friendly  power  to  aid  in  the  prosecution  of  a  war.  b 


he 


A  grant  of  funds  or  property  from  a  government,  as  of  the 
state  or  a  municipal  corporation,  to  a  private  person  or 
company  to  assist  in  the  establishment  or  support  of  an 
enterprise  deemed  advantageous  to  the  public  ;  a  subven¬ 
tion.  In  practice  subsidies  are  chiefly  granted  in  aid  of 
transportation  enterprises,  as  to  ship,  canal,  or  railroad 
companies,  bounties  on  sugar  being  next  in  importance.  A 
subsidy  may  be  a  simple  gift  or  may  consist  in  the  payment 
of  an  amount  in  excess  of  the  usual  charges  for  any  service, 
as  in  carrying  the  mails,  or  of  funds  to  aid  in  establishing 
or  maintaining  a  service  or  equipment  larger  or  more  ppw- 
erful  than  the  state  of  trade  would  warrant,  &3  the  budd¬ 
ing  and  keeping  in  service  of  vessels  designed  for  use  as 
cruisers  and  auxiliaries  in  war.  Subsidy  is  often  inexactly 
used  to  designate  an  entire  payment  for  services,  as  for 
carrying  mail,  which  properly  speaking  includes  compen¬ 
sation  for  actual  services  and  a  subsidy  proper,  consisting 
in  the  sum  paid  in  excess  of  the  compensation. 

3.  Any  gift  of  money  or  property  made  by  one  person  to 
another  by  way  of  financial  aid. 

Syn.  —  Subsidy,  subvention,  bounty  have  various  techni¬ 
cal  senses,  for  which  seedefs.  In  ordinary  usage,  subsidy 
is  the  general  term,  and  often  carries  a  derogatory  impli¬ 
cation  ;  subvention  applies  esp.  to  grants  for  artistic,  lit¬ 
erary,  or  scientific,  rather  than  commercial,  purposes; 
bounty  emphasizes  the  idea  of  a  premium, 
sub'sill'  (sub's!!'),  n.  Arch.  &  E7\gin.  A  secondary  sill, 
as  one  under  a  shop  front  or  one  resting  on  a  mudsill, 
sub  sist'  (sftb-sTst'),  v.  i.  ;  sub-sist'ed  ;  sub-sist'ing.  [L. 
subsistere  to  stand  still,  stay,  remain  alive  ;  sub  under  -f- 
sistere  to  stand,  to  cause  to  stand,  from  stare  to  stand  :  cf. 
F.  subsister.  See  stand.]  1.  To  continue  ;  remain  ;  abide; 
to  retain  the  present  state. 

Firm  we  subsist,  yet  possible  to  swerve.  Milton. 

2  To  have  existence ;  to  be  ;  to  exist  or  continue  to  exist. 

All  subsists  by  elemental  strife.  Rojte. 

3  To  be  maintained  with  food  and  clothing;  to  live. 

To  subsist  on  other  men’s  charity.  Atterbury. 

4.  To  hold  or  have  being  through  the  existence  of  some¬ 
thing  else  ;  esp.,  to  appear  as  an  essential  corollary  of  the 
existence  of  something  else. 

Relations  may  .  .  .  swftsisf,but  they  cannot  exist  in  the  absence 
of  the  things  to  which  they  pertain.  James  H  ard. 

Syn.  —  See  be. 

sub  sist',  v.  t.  1.  To  keep  up  or  in  existence.  Obs. 

2.  To  support  with  provisions ;  to  feed ;  maintain ;  support. 
He  laid  waste  the  ad  jacent  country  in  order  to  render  it  more 

difficult  lor  the  enemy  to  subsist  their  army.  Robertson. 

sub-sist'ence  (-sTs'tens),  n.  [Cf.  F.  subsistance,' L.  sub- 
sistentia.~\  1.  Act  or  condition  of  subsisting ;  specif.  :  a 
Being  ;  existence,  b  Remaining  in  existence  ;  continuance. 
Obs.  c  Act  of  furnishing  support  to  animal  life. 

2  That  which  furnishes  support  to  animal  life  ;  means 
of  support ;  provisions,  or  that  which  procures  provisions ; 
livelihood  ;  as,  a  meager  subsisteTice. 

3.  Theol.  =  hypostasis,  2.  Hooker. 

4.  That  which  subsists  or  exists. 

5.  Metaph.  In  Scholastic  philosophy,  the  mode  by  which 
substance  becomes  individualized  ;  that  in  a  reality  by  rea¬ 
son  of  which  it  is  what  it  is  ;  as  applied  to  human  person¬ 
ality,  a  singular  rational  substance  wholly  self-contained 
and  endowed  with  inalienable  rights. 

6.  Inherency  ;  as,  the  subsistence  of  qualities  in  bodies. 
Syn.  —  See  living. 

Subsistence  Department.  Mil.  A  staff  department  of  the 

United  States  army  charged,  under  the  supervision  of  the 
Chief  of  Staff,  with  the  purchasing  and  issuing  to  the  army 
of  such  supplies  as  make  up  the  ration.  It  also  supplies,  for 
authorized  sales,  certain  articles  of  food  and  other  minor 
stores.  It  is  commanded  by  an  officer  of  the  rank  of  briga¬ 
dier  general,  called  commissary  general,  and  the  depart¬ 
ment  is  popularly  called  the  Commissary  Department. 
subsistence  stores  Mil.  Stores  purchased  and  issued  by 
the  Subsistence  Department,  consisting  principally  of  the 
articles  of  the  soldier’s  ration,  but  including  forage  and 
bedding  for  animals  to  be  used  as  food,  and  the  minor  stores 
disposed  of  at  authorized  sales. 

sub-sist'ent  (-t2nt),  a.  [L.  subsistens,  p.  pr.  See  sub¬ 
sist.]  1.  Having  being  ;  subsisting  ;  as,  a. mbsistent  spirit. 
2.  Inherent ;  as,  qualities  subsistent  in  matter, 
subsistent  form,  Schol.,  a  form  capable  of  existing  apart 
from  matter. 

sub'si'zar  (sub'sl'zer;  see  sub-),  n.  Formerly,  at  Cambridge 
University,  England,  an  under  sizar  ;  a  student  of  lower 
rank  than  a  sizar.  Obs. 

SUb'soil'  (sub'soil'),  n.  The  bed  or  stratum  of  weathered 
material  which  underlies  the  soil  proper,  or  surface  soil, 
sub'soil',  v.  t.  To  turn,  break,  or  stir  up,  the  subsoil  of. 
SUb'soIl  er  (-er),  n.  One  that  subsoils  the  land  ;  specif.,  a 
subsoil  plow. 

subsoil  Plow  or  plough  A  plow  with  no  moldboard, 

used  in  plowed  furrows  to  loosen  the  soil  a  few  inches 
deeper  w  ithout  turning  it  up.  See  plow,  lllust. 
sub  spe'cies  (-spe'shez  ;  -shT-ez  ;  see  suB-),n.  Biol.  A  sub¬ 
division  of  a  species  ;  a  variety  or  race;  a  category  (usually 
the  lowest  category  recognized  in  classification)  ranking 
next  below  a  species.  It  commonly  designates  a  group  of 
more  or  less  unstable  distinguishing  characters,  connected 
w  ith  some  similar  group  by  individuals  with  intermediate 
characters.  In  vertebrate  zoology  especially,  large  num¬ 
bers  of  such  subspecies,  characteristic  of  some  particular 


sub're  la'tion  (sOb'rf-Ta'shun), 
«.,  sub're-li'glon  (-lYj'wn  ;  see 
sob -),  n.  See  sub-,  lc. 

■ub  ren'i-fonn,  a.  See  sub-,  1  b. 
sub'rent',  n.  Rent  from  a  sub¬ 
tenant.  Chiefly  Scots  Law. 
sub-rent',  v.  t.  Sr  i.  To  underlet, 
sub' rep-ti' clous.  sub  rep-ti'- 

tious  (stib'rep-tYsh'us),  a.  [L. 
subrep  tici us. ]  Surreptitious. 

Obs.  —  sub  rep-ti'cious-ly,  sub- 
rep-ti'tious-ly,  adv.  Obs. 
aub-rep'tive(sOb-r£p'tYv),a.  [L 
fubreptivus.]  Surreptitious.  Obs. 
pub'res'in ( stf b' r6z'Yn ;see  sub-), 
n.  Chem.  That  part  of  a  resin 
which  dissolves  in  hot  alcohol 
and  is  deposited  in  cooling, 
sub-ret'i-nal,  a.  See  sub-,  1  a. 
aub-rhom'bic.  sub-rhom'boid, 
eub'rhom  boi'dal.  a.  See  sub-, 
1  b. 

sub-ric'tal,  a.  See  sub-,  1  a. 
sub-ride',  v.  i.  [L .  subridereA 
To  smile.  Ohs.  fsuB-,  1  b.f 
sub-rig'ld  (siib-rYj'Yd),  a.  See| 
sub-rig'u-ous  (-rYg'fl-ws),  a.  1 1,. 
subriguus;  sub -i- watered.] 
Watered  or  wet  beneath.  Ohs. 
Bub-ri'8ion  (-rYzh'fin),  n.  [See 
subride.]  Act  of  smiling.  Obs. 


sub-ri'sive  (  -rT'sYv),a.  Smiling, 
sub'root',  n.  See  sub-,  1  c. 

||  sub  ro'sa.  [L.l  Under  the 
rose  (see  under  rose,  m.);  covert¬ 
ly  ;  privately  ;  confidentially, 
sub-ros'tral.  a.  See  sub-,  1  a. 
sub  ro  tund',  sub'ro-tund'ous. 
a.  [L.  subrotundus.  1  Roundish- 
Ohs. 

sub-ru'bons.  or  sub-ru'brons.  a. 

[Cf.  L.  subruher ,  subrubeus.' 
Reddish.  Obs.  [diBh.  Obs. 
submfe.  a-  [L.  svbrvfus.]  Red- 
snb'mle'.  ».  See  SUB-,  1  c. 
sub-sa'cral,  a.  See  sub-,  1  a. 
sub-sa'li-ent,  a.  Bounding;  hop¬ 
ping.  Obs. 

sub-sa'line  (sQb-sa'ITn  ;  cf.  sa- 
i.inf.,  277),  a.  See  sub-,  1  b. 
sub'salU,  n.  Chem .  A  basic  salt 
sub-Bam'ple,  n.  Sr  v.  t.  See  sub-, 
1  c. 

\  sub  san'nate.  v.  t.  [L.  sntbsai i- 
narr. ]  To  mock  ;  deride.  Obs. 
—  sub'san-na'tion  (sflb/s<I-na'- 

sht/n),  ii.  Obs. 

sub-sat'u-rat  ed  (sfib-s&t'tl-rat'- 
ed ),  a.  See  sub-,  lb.  —  sub-sat'- 
!  u-ra'tion  (-ra'shan),  n. 
sub-scap'u-lar,  n.  The  subscap- 
I  ular  artery,  muscle,  etc. 


Bub-scap'u-la-ry  (-s  k  fi  p'f)-l  ft- 
rY),  a.  Anat.  Subscapular.  Rare. 
sub  ached 'ule,  n.,  sub'sci'ence, 

n.  See  sub-,1  c. 

sub-scle'ral  (sfib-skle'rrtl),  a. 
Suhsclerotic* 

Bub/8cie-rot'ic(sub/sklf,-r<5t'Yk), 
a.  Between  the  sclerotic  and 
choroid  coats  of  the  eyeball 
sub-scrib'a-ble  (s  u  b-s  k  r  !  b'd- 
b’l),  a.  See -able. 
sub  scrip 'ture.  ».  See  sub-,  1  c. 
sub-scrive',  r.  t.  [F.  souscm v-  in 
inflection  of  soi/serire.]  Tosub- 
scrihe.  Scot. 

8ub'se-cive  (stib'sr-sYv),  a.  Bet¬ 
ter  form  8ub'8i-cive.  [L.  subse- 
civus ,  strtwcirws.]  Remaining 
over  ;  extra  ;  spare  ;  hence,  lei¬ 
sure  ;  as.  siibsecii’e  hours.  Rare. 
sub'sect',  «.,  Bub  sec'tion,  n. 
See  sub-.  1  c. 

sub'se-cute  (siib'sf-kQt),  v  t. 
[L  subsecutus,  p.  p.  of  substqvi. 
See  subsequent.]  To  follow 
closely  ;  to  pursue.  Obs. 
sub-sec  'u-tive(sfib-sek'fl-tYv),  a. 
[Cf.  F.  subsecutif.]  Following 
in  a  train  or  succession.  Rare. 
sub  seg'ment.  n.  A  subordinate 
segment  ;  Zobl.,  a  subjoint. 


sub-8el'li-um  (s0h-s?l'Y-t7m),  n.; 


pi  -Li a  (-a).  [L/ 
hence,  a  bencn  i 


]  A  low  bench  ; 


times.  Reel.  Arch.,  a  miserere 
sub-sem  i-fu'sa  (sfib-sem'Y-fn'- 
sd),  n.  f .*??/&-  -f-  LL.  semi f usa 
a  sixteenth  note.  fr.  semi-  -h  t'us a 
one  eighth.]  Medieval  Muric.  A 
thirty -second  note, 
snb-sem'i-tone,  n.  Medieval 
Music.  The  leading  note  of  any 
key  ;  suhtonic. 

8Ub/8en-sa'tion,  n.  See'suB-,  1  c. 
sub-sen 'si-ble  (-s6  n's  Y-b’l),  a. 
Deeper  than  the  reach  of  the 
senses. 

sub'sept',  n.  See  sub-,  1  c. 
sub-8ep'tu-ple  (sfih-sep'tfl-p’l), 
a.  Having  the  ratio  ol  1  to  7. 
sub'8e-quence  (snb'sf-kw^ns), 
sub'se-quen-cy  (-k  w  <=  n-s  Y),  n. 
Act  or  state  of  beingsubsequent. 
sub'se-quent-ly,  adv.  of  subse¬ 
quent. 

sub-se'ries,  n.  See  sub-,  1  c. 
sub-se'rous.  a.  Anat.  Under  a 
serous  membrane.  [1  b.  | 

sub-ser'rate.  a.  fiat.  See  sub-,  I 
Bnb-ses  qui-phos'phate,  n.  See 
subsesqui-. 

sub-ses'sile  (snb-sPs'Yl),  a.  Al¬ 


most  sessile  [sublet ;  subrent.l 
sub-set',  v.t.  Sri.  Scots  Lau\  To| 
sub-sex'tu-ple  (-sgks'tfi-p’l),  a. 
Having  the  ratio  of  1  to  6. 
sub'si-cive.  Better  form  of  sub- 
secive.  [Subsidence.  Ofts.l 
sub-sid 'en-cy(  stfh-tdd  '£n-sY  ),v.  | 
sub  sid  i  a'ri-e  (sfib-sYd'Y-a'- 
rY-e),  adv,  Scots  Law.  Subsid¬ 
iarily  :  secondarily. 
8ub-sid'i-a-ri-ly  (-sYd'Y-ft-rY-lY), 
at/r.  of  subsidiary.  See -ly. 
sub-sid'ing  res'er-voir  (-sld'- 

Yng).  =  SETTLING  RESERVOIR, 
sub-sid'u-ous,  a ■  [Translates 

OF.  subcide.  Cf.  subsidy.]  Aid¬ 
ing  ;  helping.  Obs. 
r,  sub  si-gil'lo  (sY-jYl'5).  [LL.] 
Under  the  seal  (of  confession)  ; 
in  strictest  confidence, 
sub-sign',  v.  t>  [L.  suhsignare  ; 
sub  under  -f-  signare  to  mark  : 
cf.  F.  soitssigner.  See  sign.] 
To  subscribe  ;  also,  to  assign  by 
one’s  signature.  Obs.  —  suVsig- 
na'tion. n.  Obs.  [or  in  silence.  I 
n  sub  si-len'ti-o.  IL.]  Under! 
sub-8il'i-cate.  n.  See  silicate. 
8ub-sim/i-la'tion(sab-8Ym/Y-la'- 
shwn),  7i.  Phon.  Partial  assimi¬ 
lation,  as  in  the  Germanic  vowel 


mutation  (umlaut),  e.  g.  fuss , 
fiisse  H.  Sweet. 

8ub-sim'i-ous,  a.,  snb-sim'ple, 
a.  See  sub-,  lb.  [Subsistence.! 
sub-sUt'en-cy  C-sYs't^n-sY),  n-l 
sub  sis-ten ' tial  ( sfi  b'sYs-tfn 

slv/1),  a.  Of  or  pert,  to  subsist¬ 
ence  ;  Theol.,  of  or  pert,  to  the 
essential  nature  ;  hypostatic, 
sub-sist'er,  n.  One  who  sub¬ 
sists  ;  esp.,  one  who  lives  ou 
charity,  as  a  pauper.  Obs. or  R. 
snb-so'lar.  a.  [Cf.  solar.]  Be¬ 
ing  under  the  sun  ;  having  the 
sun  in  the  zenith  ;  terrestrial ; 
mundane  ;  specif.,  situated  be 
tween  the  tropics.  —  subsolai 
point.  See  circle  of  tosition. 
Bub'so-la-ry,  a.  Subsolar.  Obs. 
sub  sol'ld,7?.  1.  Geom.  A  partly 
bounded  solid  or  space. 

2.  Something  only  partly  solid, 
sub'sor-ti'tion,  n.  Sortition  for 
the  places  of  those  rejected.  Obs. 
sub-spat 'u-late,  a.  See  sub-,  1  b. 
||  sub  spe'ei-e-  [L.]  Underthe 
appearance  or  pretext  (of). 

[I  sub  spe'ei-e  ae-ter  nl-ta'tis. 
[L.]  Under  the  aspect  of  eter¬ 
nity  ;  in  its  essential  or  univer- 
I  sal  form  or  nature.  Spinozm- 


ale,  senate,  care,  Jim,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofa  ;  eve,  event,  find,  recent,  maker;  ice,  ill;  old,  6bey,  orb,  5dd,  sSft,  connect ;  use,  unite,  urn,  tip,  circus,  menu; 

11  Foreign  Word.  *i*  Obsolete  Variant  of.  -f  combined  with,  k  equals 
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SUBTENSE 


geographical  area,  are  now  recognized  and  named.  See 
species,  5  :  variety  ;  7th  RACE,  4  b  ;  nomenclature,  3. 
sub  spe-cll'ic  (sulyspe-sYf'ik),  a.  Pertaining  to,  or  having 
the  character  of,  a  subspecies ;  also,  almost  specific.— suly - 
spe-cil'l-cal-ly  (-Y-k&i-Y),  adv. 

sub'stage'  (sfib'stajO,  n.  1.  Micros.  An  attachment  to 
the  microscope,  by  means  of  which  mirrors,  diaphragms, 
condensers,  Nicol  prisms,  or  other  accessories  are  held  in 
place  beneath  the  stage  of  the  instrument. 

2.  Geol.  A  subdivision  of  a  stage.  See  geology,  Chari. 
SUb'Stance  (sub'stans),  n.  [F.,  fr.  L.  substantia ,  fr.  sub- 
stare  to  be  under  or  present,  to  stand  firm  ;  sub  under  + 
stare  to  stand.  See  stand.]  1.  That  which  underlies  all 
outward  manifestations;  substratum  ;  the  permanent  sub¬ 
ject  or  cause  of  phenomena,  whether  material  or  spiritual ; 
that  in  which  properties  inhere  ;  that  which  is  real,  in  dis¬ 
tinction  from  that  which  is  apparent  ;  the  abiding  part  of 
any  existence,  in  distinction  from  any  accident  ;  that  which 
constitutes  anything  what  it  is  ;  nature  ;  real  or  existing 
essence.  In  metaphysics  substance  may  denote:  The  sub¬ 
ject;  that  which  is,  or  of  which  something  may  be  pred¬ 
icated.  Substance  in  this  sense  is  conceived  as  a  real  or 
ontological  subject  rather  than  a  merely  logical  one.  The 
essence ;  that  which  makes  a  thing  what  it  is,  or  gives 
it  its  essential  nature.  Substance  in  this  sense  is  always 
the  essence  of  an  existent  thing  ;  it  is  essence  plus  exist¬ 
ence  ;  a  real  or  determinate  subject.  The  substrate ;  that 
which  supports  attributes  or  modes,  or  exists  as  the  ma¬ 
terial  of  individuation  ;  matter.  Substance  in  this  sense  is 
totally  indeterminate;  all  that  can  be  said  of  it  is  that  it 
is  the  basis  of  determinations  of  realities.  An  individual 
reality  or  being  considered  as  an  existent  entity  ;  a  sub¬ 
sisted  being  ;  hypostasis. 

Heroic  virtue  did  his  actions  guide. 

And  he  the  substance,  not  the  appearance,  chose.  Dryden. 
St.  Thomas,  following  Aristotle,  distinguished  the  first  sub¬ 
stance,  which  is  the  individual,  or  hypostasis,  and  the  second 
substance,  which  is  the  universal  substantial  nature  abstracted 
from  the  individual.  First  substance  really  exists  as  such.  Sec¬ 
ond  substance  does  not  exist  as  such,  except  in  the  mind. 

H’m.  Turner. 

Aristotle  meant  by  it  [substance]  tiny  distinct  thing  ;  e.  g.,  I, 
you,  an  animal,  a  plant,  the  earth,  the  moon,  the  sun,  God.  He 
calls  each  of  these,  as  existing  apart,  a  thing  per  se  ( KaO '  avr 6). 
It  is  true  that,  having  divided  a  natural  substance  into  form  and 
matter,  he  called  eacn  element  “  substance .” 

Thos.  Case  (  Encyc .  Brit.). 

2.  The  most  important  element  in  any  existence  ;  the 
characteristic  and  essential  components  of  anything  ;  the 
main  part;  essential  import  ;  purport. 

This  edition  is  the  same  in  substance  with  the  Latin.  Bp.  Burnet. 

3.  Essential  nature  ;  essence  ;  hypostasis  (see  hypostasis, 
3).  Chiefly  Theol. 

4.  Theol.  =  hypostasis,  2. 

5.  Body ;  matter ;  material  of  which  a  thing  is  made  ; 
hence,  substantiality ;  solidity  ;  firmness ;  as,  the  sub¬ 
stance  of  a  garment ;  fabric  of  little  substance. 

6  Material  possessions ;  estate;  property;  resources. 

The  younger  son  .  .  there  wasted  his  substance  with  riotous 

living.  Luke  xv.  18. 

7  Of  persons,  the  greater  part  ;  the  majority.  Obs. 

8  Substantiation;  assurance.  Obs.  or  R.  Heb.xiA. 
in  substance,  substantially  ;  essentially.  —  s.  of  Schwann 
(shwan)  [after  T.  Schwann ,  German  anatomist],  Anal., 
the  medullary  sheath  of  a  nerve  fiber. 

sub  stantial  (swb-stSn'shal),  a.  [F.  substantial ,  L.  sub- 
stantialis.]  1.  Consisting  of,  pertaining  to,  of  the  nature 
of,  or  being,  substance  ;  material ;  as,  substantial  life. 

Most  ponderous  and  substantial  things.  Shah. 

2  Not  seeming  or  imaginary  ;  not  illusive  ;  real ;  true. 

If  happiness  be  a  substantial  good.  Denham. 

3.  Having  good  substance;  strong;  stout;  solid;  firm  ; 
as,  substantial  cloth  ;  a  substantial  fence  or  wall. 

4.  Possessed  of  goods  or  an  estate  ;  moderately  wealthy  ; 

responsible.  “  Substantial  yeomen.”  Scott. 

5.  That  issuch  in  substance  or  in  the  main  ;  as,  a  substan¬ 
tial  victory ;  a  substantial  lie. 

6.  Considerable  in  amount,  value,  or  the  like;  large;  as, 
a  substantial  gain. 

7.  Susceptible  of  being  substantiated  ;  verifiable.  Obs. 

8.  That  is  of  moment  ;  important ;  essential ;  material. 

9  Of  or  pert,  to  the  substance  or  main  part  of  anything, 
substantial  being,  a  thing  existing  in  itself  and  in  no  other 
substance  than  itself,  as  an  individual  man.  —  s.  form, 
Schol .,  the  form  or  nature  which  gives  to  an  individual 
substance  its  specific  or  generic  character  ;  as,  his  rational 
soul  is  the  substantial  form  of  a  man.  See  form,  n .,  9a  — 
>.  right,  Law ,  a  right  affecting  or  involving  a  matter  of  sub¬ 
stance,  as  distinguished  from  matters  of  form  or  the  like  ;  a 
right  materially  affecting  those  interests  which  a  man  is  en¬ 
titled  to  have  preserved  and  protected  by  law ;  a  material 
right.  The  term  derives  its  cliief  importance  from  its  use 
in  provisions  allowing  appeals  contained  in  various  codes 
of  procedure,  thus,  an  order  imposing  a  property  obliga¬ 
tion  or  loss  is  one  affecting  a  substantial  right ;  but  an  or¬ 
der  affirming  an  order  refusing  to  open  a  default  is  not. 

SUb-Stan'tlal,  n.  That  which  is  substantial ;  specif.  :  a 
Something  having  substance  or  actual  existence,  b  Some¬ 
thing  having  good  substance  or  actual  value.  C  Something 
of  moment ;  an  important  or  material  matter,  thing,  or  part, 
sub  stantial  ism  (-Yz’m),  n.  Philos.  The  doctrine  that 
constant  realities  or  substances  underlie  phenomena  ;  esp., 
the  doctrine  that  matter  is  a  real  substance  rather  than  an 
aggregation  of  centers  of  force.  —  sub-stan'tial-ist,  n. 


sub-Stan  ti-al'i-ty  (sftb-stan'shY-Sl'Y-tY),  n.  Quality  or 
state  of  being  substantial ;  esp.,  corporeity;  materiality, 
sub  Stan'tial-ly,  adv.  In  a  substantial  manner  ;  as  really, 
actually,  solidly,  in  substance,  essentially,  materially, 
sub  stan'tl-ate  (-shY-at),  v.  t. ;  -at'ed  (-at'Sd);  -at'ing  (-at'- 
fng)-  [See  substance.]  1.  To  make  real  or  existent. 

2.  To  establish  the  existence  or  truth  of  by  proof  or  com¬ 
petent  evidence  :  to  verify ;  as,  to  substantiate  a  charge. 

3.  To  put  into  substauce  or  concrete  form  ;  to  embody. 
Syn.  —  See  confirm. 

sub  Stan  ti  a'tlon  (-shY-a'shwn),  n.  Act  of  substantiating  ; 
esp.,  act  of  proving;  evidence  ;  proof, 
sub  Stan- ti'val  (sQb^stan-tl'vdl ;  sub'stan-tYv-ftl),  a.  Of, 
pertaining  to,  or  of  the  nature  of,  a  substantive.  —  sub- 
stan  ti'val  ly,  adv. 

sub'stan  tive  (sub'stan-tYv),  a.  [L.  substantivus :  cf.  F 
substantif .]  1.  Betokening  or  expressing  existence;  as, 

the  substantive  verb,  that  is,  the  verb  to  be. 

2.  Existing  by,  or  depending  on,  itself  ;  independent. 

lie  considered  how  sufficient  and  substantive  this  land  was  to 
maintain  itself  without  any  aid  of  the  foreigner.  Bacon. 

3.  Enduring  ;  solid  ;  firm  ;  substantial ;  real.  Now  Rare. 

4.  Pertaining  to  or  constituting  the  essential  part  or  prin¬ 
ciples  ;  as,  the  law  substantive. 

6-  Dyeing.  Designating  dyes  not  needing  a  mordant,  or 
processes  in  which  they  are  used  ;  — opposed  to  adjective. 
substantive  punishment,  Law ,  some  hardship  or  privation  in¬ 
flicted  primarily  as  a  punishment;  thus,  imprisonment  was 
not  until  comparatively  recent  times  a  substantive  punish- 
merit .  —  s.  right.  See  right,  /?.,  2  b. 

sub'stan-tive,  n.  [Cf.  F.  substantif.']  1.  Gram.  A  noun 
or  name ;  the  part  of  speech  which  names  anything  that 
exists,  or  some  object  of  thought.  See  noun. 

2.  A  substantive  or  independent  thing  or  person.  Obs. 
sub'stan  tive  ly,  adv.  1.  In  a  substantive  manner ;  in 
substance  ;  essentially. 

2.  Gram.  As  a  substantive  name,  or  noun, 
sub'stan  tiv-ize  (-tYv-Tz),  v.  t.;  -ized  (-Izd);  -iz'ing  (-iz'- 
Tng).  To  convert  into,  or  use  as,  a  substantive,  as  an  ad¬ 
jective. 

sub  Sta'tlon  (sfib'sta'shun  ;  cf.  sub-),  n.  A  subordinate 
station,  esp.  any  of  several  subsidiary  to  a  central  station, 
sub-stit'u-ent  (sub-stYPu-cnt),  n.  [L.  substituens ,  p.  pr. 
See  substitute.]  Chem.  Any  atom,  group,  or  radical  sub¬ 
stituted  for  another,  or  entering  a  molecule  in  place  of 
some  other  part  which  is  removed. 

sub'sti  tute  (sub'stY-tut),  n.  [L.  substitutus ,  p.  p.  of  substi- 
tuere  to  put  under,  put  in  the  place  of ;  sub  under  +  sta- 
tuere  to  put,  place  :  cf.  F.  substitut.  See  statute.]  One 
put  in  place  of  another;  one  acting  for,  or  taking  the 
place  of,  another;  specif.:  a  Mil.  A  person  who  enlists 
for  military  service  in  the  place  of  a  conscript  or  drafted  ; 
man.  b  Scots  Law.  Any  of  those  who  are  heirs  failing 
the  institute. 

Syn.  —  Substitute,  alternate,  deputy,  proxy.  Substi¬ 
tute  applies  in  general  to  one  who  takes  another’s  place  ; 
an  alternate  (in  U.  S.  usage)  is  one  who  is  specially  ap¬ 
pointed  to  take  the  place  of  another  (esp.  a  delegate  to  a 
convention)  in  case  of  the  latter’s  absence  ;  a  deputy  (for 
special  legal  senses  see  defs.)  is  one  who  is  empowered  to 
act  in  another’s  name  ;  a  proxy  is  (esp.)  one  who  has  author¬ 
ity  to  cast  another’s  vote. 

substitute,  v.  t.;  sub'sti-tut'ed  (-tut'gd) ;  sub'sti-tut'ing 
(-tut'Yng).  [See  substitute,  n.]  1.  To  put  in  the  place 

of  another  person  or  thing  ;  to  exchange. 

2.  To  invest  with  delegated  authority.  Obs.  Shale. 

sub'sti  tute,  v.  i.  To  act  as  substitute, 
sub'sti  tut  ed  (-tut'Sd),  p.  a.  1.  Put  in  the  place  of  another. 

2.  Chem.  Having  been  subjected  to  the  process  of  substi¬ 
tution,  or  having  some  of  its  parts  replaced  ;  as,  alcohol  is 
a  substituted  water  ;  methyl  amine  is  a  substituted  ammonia. 

3.  Appointed  by  a  person  to  take  the  place  of  himself  or  | 
another  or  of  something  else,  specif,  to  act  in  his  own 
stead  or  to  act  on  the  happening  of  a  certain  event  in  the  I 
stead  of  another  ;  appointed  by  substitution  ;  as,  a  substi¬ 
tuted  executor,  heir,  or  legacy. 

substituted  service.  See  2d  service,  11  a. 
sub  sti-tu'tion  (tu'shiln),  n.  [L.  substitutio:  cf.  F.  substitu¬ 
tion.]  1.  Act  of  substituting,  or  state  of  being  substituted. 
2.  The  office  or  authority  of  one  acting  for  another  Rare. 

3  The  designation  by  a  person  of  a  person  or  thing  to 
take  the  place  of  himself  or  another  person  or  of  some 
other  thing;  specif.:  a  Rom.  Law.  (1)  The  nomination 
of  a  person  to  take  as  heir  on  the  refusal  or  failure  to  ac¬ 
cept  the  inheritance  by  an  heir  previously  named;  —  called 
also  common,  or  vulgar,  substitution.  (2)  A  similar  nomina¬ 
tion  (called  pupillary  substitution)  of  a  person  to  take  as 
heir  in  place  of,  or  to  succeed,  a  descendant  under  puberty 
and  in  the  potestas  of  the  testator,  in  case  of  the  descend¬ 
ant’s  failure  to  take  the  inheritance  or  on  his  death 
before  puberty,  or  to  succeed  a  child  or  other  descendant 
of  any  age  who  is  a  lunatic  (in  this  latter  case  being  called 
quasi  pupillary,  or  exemplary,  substitution.  (3)  A  designa¬ 
tion  by  a  testator  of  a  person  to  whom  the  property  was 
to  be  handed  over  by  the  person  named  as  heir  or  by  the 
heir  of  such  person,  giving  rise  to  a  fideicommissura 
(which  see)  ;  —  called  fideicommissary  substitution,  b  Civil 
Law.  Specif.,  a  designation  of  a  person  or  persons  to  suc¬ 
ceed  to  another  as  beneficiary  of  an  estate,  used  as  a  means 


of  settling  property  and  involving  a  fideicommissum  ;  — 
called  fldeieommissary  substitution. 

4.  Econ.  The  tendency  for  the  less  costly  of  two  or  more 
operations  or  agencies  to  replace  the  more  costly  ones. 

5.  Chem.  Act  or  process  of  substituting  an  atom  or  radical 
for  another  atom  or  radical  in  a  molecule.  Thus,  by  the 
action  of  chlorine  on  methane  (CH4),  substitution  of  chlo¬ 
rine  for  hydrogen  is  effected,  the  successive  substitution 
products  being  CHSC1,  CH2C12,  CHC13,  and  CC14. 

6.  Philol.  A  sound  change  consisting  in  the  replacement 
of  one  vowel  or  consonant  by  another,  as  ME.  boA-Are,  mod. 
E.  ba/.  Under  this  term  are  included  many  changes  the 
causes  of  which  are  often  unknown  or  uncertain. 

7.  Alg.  a  The  replacing  of  a  quantity  by  its  equal,  or  of 
a  variable  by  a  value  of  it.  b  A  transformation.  C  Re¬ 
placement  of  each  object  of  an  arrangement  by  one  of  the 
others  or  by  itself,  no  two  being  replaced  by  one  object. 

SUb  sti  tu'tion  al  (sub'stY-tu'slmn-al),  a.  Of  or  pert,  to 
substitution  ;  substituted.  —  sub'sti-tu'tion-al-ly,  adv. 
substitutional  atonement.  See  atonement,  2  a-  —  s.  legacy, 
Law,  a  legacy  given  to  one  in  place  of  another  legacy. 

SUb  sti  tu'tion-a  ry  (-a-rY),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  sub¬ 
stitution  :  substitutional. 

substitution  group.  Math.  A  group  of  substitutions, 
substitution  vein.  Mining.  A  metalliferous  vein  formed 
through  the  agency  of  percolating  waters  by  the  partial  or 
complete  substitution  of  the  vein  material  for  the  original 
rock.  Called  also  a  replacement  vein  or  deposit. 
sub'sti  tu' tive  (sub'stY-tu'tYv),  a.  [Cf.  F.  substitute  L. 
substitutivus  conditional.]  Tending  to  afford  or  furnish 
a  substitute;  making,  or  capable  of,  substitution, 
sub  stra'tum  ( sub-st ra'twin),  n. ;  pi.  -ta  (-to).  [L.,  neut. 
of  substratus ,  p.  p.  of  substernereto  strew  under;  sub  -f-  ster- 
nere  to  strew  .  See  stratum.]  1.  That  which  is  laid  or 
spread  under;  that  which  underlies  or  supports  something. 

2.  a  Agric.  The  subsoil,  b  Rot.  The  substance  or  base  on 
which  a  plant  grows.  The  soil  is  the  substratum  of  most 
seed  plants,  except  epiphytes;  while  rocks,  soil,  water,  and 
dead  or  living  animal  or  vegetable  tissues  are  substrata  for 
the  lower  plants. 

3.  Metaph.  A  permanent  subject  of  qualities  or  cause  of 
phenomena;  substance  considered  as  supporting  attributes 
or  accidents.  See  substance,  1 . 

[Berkeley's]  skepticism  related  to  the  supposed  substratum,  or 
hidden  cause  of  the  appearances  perceived  by  our  senses.  J.S.Mill. 
sub  struc'tion  (sub-struk'slmn),  n.  [L.  substruction  fr. 
substruere ,  substructum ,  to  build  beneath;  sub struere 
to  build.]  Arch.  Underbuilding ;  the  foundation,  esp.  a 
structure,  as  a  terrace,  to  raise  the  lower  floor  or  basement 
above  the  natural  ground  level. — sub-Struc'tion-al(-al),G. 
sub  structure  (-^ur),  n.  [ sub -  -f-  structure.]  a  Arch. 
=  substruction,  b  An  under  structure  ;  groundwork.  — 
sub  struc'tur-al  (  tyr-ftl),  a. 

sub'style'  (sub'stil'),  n.  Also  substile.  Dialing.  A  right 
line  on  which  the  style,  or  gnomon,  of  a  dial  is  erected,  be¬ 
ing  the  common  section  of  the  face  of  the  dial  and  a  plane 
perpendicular  to  it  passing  through  the  style.  Hutton. 
sub  sul'tus  (sub-sul'tws),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  L.  subsilire ,  subsul- 
tum,  to  spring  up;  sub  under-]- satire  to  leap.]  Med.  A 
starting,  twitching,  or  convulsive  motion. 

|l  sub  sul'tus  ten'di-num  (tgn'dY-nfim),  convulsive  muscular 
twitching  observed  in  certain  febrile  conditions, 
sub  sume'  (sub-sum'),  v.  t.;  sub-sumed'  (-sumd');  sub-sum'- 
ing  (-sum'Yng).  [sw6-  -f  L.  sumere  to  take.]  To  take  up 
or  include  under,  as  individual  under  species,  species  un¬ 
der  genus,  or  particular  under  universal ;  to  put  (any  one 
cognition)  under  another  as  belonging  to  it. 

A  principle  under  which  one  might  subsume  men’s  most  stren¬ 
uous  efforts  after  righteousness.  W.  Pater. 

Syn.  —  See  contain. 

sub  sump'tion  (-sump'shun),  n.  1.  Act  of  subsuming,  or 
state  of  being  subsumed. 

2  That  which  is  subsumed,  as  a  minor  clause  or  premise. 
3.  Scots  Law.  In  the  former  syllogistic  criminal  proce¬ 
dure,  the  minor  premise  containing  an  affirmation  of  the 
accused’s  guilt,  a  narrative  of  the  material  facts,  etc. 
sub  sump'tive  (-sump'tYv),  a.  Of,  pert,  to,  of  the  nature 
I  of,  or  containing,  a  subsumption, 
sub-tan'gent  (sQb-t5n'jcnt),  n.  Geom.  The  intercept  on 
the  axis  of  abscissas  between  the  ordinate  and  tangent 
drawn  to  the  same  point  in  a  curve. 

sub-tem'per-ate  (-tSra'per-at),  a.  Geog.  Slightly  temper¬ 
ate  ;  of  or  pert,  to  the  colder  parts  of  the  temperate  zone, 
sub  ten'ant  (-tSn'ant ;  see  sub-),  n.  One  who  rents  a  tene¬ 
ment,  or  land,  etc.,  of  one  who  is  also  a  tenant ;  an  under¬ 
tenant.  —  sub  ten'an-cy  (-fin-sY),  n. 
sub  tend'  (sub-tSnd'),  v.  t.;  sub-tend'ed;  sub-tend'ing.  [L. 
subtendere  ;  sub  under  -|-  tendere  to  stretch,  extend.  See 
4th  tend.]  1.  To  extend  under,  or  be  opposite  to;  as,  a  hy¬ 
potenuse  subtends  a  right  angle;  the  chord  subtends  an  arc. 
2  Rot.  To  inclose  or  embrace  in  its  axil;  to  occupy  an 
adjacent  position  to ;  as,  a  bract  subtending  a  flower, 
sub- tense'  (-t5ns'),  a.  Chiefly  Surv.  Designating  an  ob¬ 
ject  (usually  a  pole  or  rod  of  known  length),  or  either  of 
two  objects,  utilized  to  ascertain  a  distance  without  actual 
measurement  by  observing  the  subtended  angle  from  a 
given  point ;  also,  designating,  or  pertaining  to,  an  in¬ 
strument  or  device  designed  for  such  work, 
sub  tense',  n.  [See  subtend,  tense,  a.]  Geom .  A  line 


sub'sphe-noi'dal.tt.  See  sun-, la. 
sub'sphere  ,  n..  sub-spher'i-cal 
(sfib-sfer'I-kdl),  a.,  sub-spher'- 
i-cal-ly.  adv .  See  sub-,  Id. 
sub  spi'nous,  a.  a  Somewhat 
spinous,  b  Beneath  the  spinal 
column,  c  Infraspinous. 
sub-spi'ral,  a.  See  sub-,  lb 
subst.  Abbr.  Substantive  ;  sub¬ 
stitute. 

sub  sta-lag 'mite  ( su b'std-lfig' 
mlt),  n.  A  compact,  noncrys¬ 
talline  deposit  of  calcium  car¬ 
bon  ate.—  sub-stalag-mit'ic 
(sfib-stal'fig-mlt'Yk),  a. 
sub'stance,  v.  t.  To  furnish  or 
endow  with  substance  Obs. 
sub 'stance-less,  a.  See  -less. 
sub-stand'ard.  a.  4*  /?.,  sub- 
stand'ard-ize,  r.  t.  See  sub-,  1  c. 
sub'stan t  (sfib'stdnt),  a.  [L. 
8ubstans,  -antis,  p.  pr.  of  snbstare 
to  be  firm.]  Substantial;  firm.  R. 
II  sub-stan'ti-a  (snii-st&n'shY-d), 
n.  [L.]  Anat.  Substance.  —  sub¬ 
stantia  ge-la'ti-no'sa  (jMat'T- 
nO'sd)  [NL.  gelatinosa  gelati¬ 


nous],  Anat.,  a  layer  of  gelati¬ 

nous  materia], largely  neuroglia, 
capping  the  posterior  horn  of  the 
gray  matter  of  the  spinal  cord. 
Called  also  s  ci-ne're  a  ge-la'ti- 
no'sa  (sT-ne'rP-d),  s.  ci-ne're-a, 
and  s.  ge-la  ti-no'sa  Ro-lan'di 
(rC-lan'Tli).  -s  ni'gra  [L  ni¬ 
gra  black],  Anat.,  a  layer  of 
deeply  pigmented  gray  matter 
in  the  mid-brain  separating  the 
crusta  from  the  tegumentum 
above. —  s  o-pa'ca.  [L.  opaca 
dark.]  =  cytoheticulum. 
sub-stan'ti  a'li-a  (shb-stHn'shY- 
a'lT-a),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  neut.  pi.  of 
L.  substantiahs.]  Scots  Law. 
The  formally  essential  parts  of 
a  deed.  [stantialjsm.I 

substantiality  theory.  =  sub-| 
8ub-Btan'tial-ize(-stan''shdl-Iz), 
v.  t.  To  make  substantial, 
sub-stan 'tial-ness,  n.  See -ness. 
sub  stan-tif'ic,  a.  Substantify- 
ing.  Obs. 

8ub-8tan'ti-fy  (stib-stan'tT-fT), 
v.  t.  To  substantialize. 


subs-tan'tlous,  a.  [Cf.  OF.  svb- 

stancieus.]  Heavy  ;  powerful  ; 
substantial;  effectual.  Scot. 
—  sub  stan'tious-ly,m/>\  Scot. 
sub 'stan- tive,  v  t.  To  substan¬ 
tivize.  Rare. 

sub'stan-tive  ness,  n  See -ness. 
sub-ster'nal,  a.  See  sub-,  1  a. 
BUbsteyne  +  sustain. 
sub'8ti-tute,  a.  Substituted.  R. 
sub'sti-tut  ing  (-tnt'Yng),  p.  pr. 
5r  V b.  n.  of  SUBSTITUTE.  —  BUb'- 

sti-tut  ing-ly,  adv. 

||  sub  sti-tu'ti-o  fi'd  e-i-c  onT- 
mis-sa'rl-a  (sQb'stY-tQ'shY-O  11''- 
df-T-kbm'I-sa'rT-d  ;  115).  [L.] 

See  FIDEICOMMISSUM. 
sub'8ti-tu-to-ry,  a.  Substitu¬ 
tional  ;  substitutive.  Obs. 
sub-s tract'  (swb-strfikt'),  v.  t. 
Cf.  F.  sovstraire  ;  L.  stint  us  be- 
ow,  or  subs-  (fr.  sub  under)  4- 
trahere  to  draw’.  See  sub¬ 
tract.]  To  subtract;  to  with¬ 
draw.  Obs.  or  Wit. 
sub-strac'tion  (-strttk'shiZn),  n. 
[Cf.OF.  substruction  ( Cotgrave), 


F.  soustraction.]  Subtraction. 

Obs.  or  Wit. 

8Ub-strac'tor,  n.  One  who  sub¬ 
tracts.  Obs.  or  Jllit.  Hence, 
Obs.,  a  detractor.  [tum.I 

sub  stra'ta,  n.,pl.  of  substra-| 
sub'strate.  a.  [L.  substratus,  p. 
p.  of  subst rahere.  See  substra¬ 
tum.]  Forming  a  substratum  ; 
basic  ;  fundamental.  Obs. 
sub'strate  (s 0  b'strat),  n.  A 
substratum.  Rare. 
sub  strate',  r.  t.  To  strew  or 
lay  under  anything.  Obs. 
sub-8tra'ti  (sfib-strl'tl),  n.  pi 
See  PENITENT,  M.,  2. 
BUb-stra'tor  (-ter),  n.  [Cf.  LL. 
I  substratorius prostrate.  See  sub¬ 
stratum.]  =  KNEELER,  2. 
Bub-stra'tose  (-t5s),  a.  Indis¬ 
tinctly  or  irregularly  stratified, 
sub-stri'ate.  a.  See  sub-,  1  b. 
sub-struct'  (sub-strilkt'),  r.  t. 
I  [See  substruction.]  To  build 
I  or  lav  beneath, 
sub-sty 'lar  (sub-stT'ldr),  a.  Of 
I  or  pert,  to  the  substyle. 


sub-sul'phate.  A  basic  sulphate. 

8ub-BUl'phide,  n.  See  sub-,  2. 
sub-suit,  v.  i.  [L.  subsilire,  snb- 
sultum.  See  subsultus.J  To 
leap  or  bound  by  starts.  Obs.  — 
sub'sul-ta'tion,  n.  Obs. 
sub-sul'tive.r/.  Subsultory.  Obs. 
Bub-sul'to-ry  (sfib-sfil'tO-rY),  a. 
[See  sn:si'i,Tiis.]  Bounding; 
leaping.  Obs.  —  sub-sul 'to-ri-ly, 
adv.  Obs.  [«.  See -able. I 
sub-sum'a-ble  (snb-sQm'd-b,l),| 
sub-su  per-fi'cial  (sa'pgr-fYsh'- 
dl),  a.  See  sub-,  1  a. 
sub  sure 'ty,  n.  See  sub-,  1  c. 
sub-sur'face,  a.  Being,  occur¬ 
ring,  or  used,  under  the  surface, 
sub^ur'face,  n.  1.  Geom.  A 
3-dimensional  continuum  con¬ 
ceived  as  in  a  5-dimensional  one 
2.  Soil  just  above  the  subsoil. 
Bub-syc'o-phant,  n.  An  obse¬ 
quious  follower.  Obs. 
sub  sys'tem  (snb^Ys'tem  ;  see 
sub-),  n.  See  sub-.  1  c. 
8Ub'tack',  n.  Scots  Law.  A 
sublease.  —  suV  tacks 'man,  n. 


subtarget  machine.  An  instru¬ 

ment  lor  instruction  in  sighting 
a  rifle  or  carbine.  With  the  gun 
in  themachineand  both  in  prop¬ 
er  adjustment,  when  the  aim  is 
taken  and  the  trigger  pulled,  the 
result  is  indicated  by  a  needle 
on  a  miniature  paper  target  (the 
subtar'get). 

sub  tar-ta're-an  (sttb'tar-ta'rC- 
dn),  a.  Being  or  living  under 
Tartarus.  Obs. 
sub  tax 'er,  n.  See  sub-,  1  c. 
sub-tec 'ta-cle  (snb-tCk'td-k’l), 
n.  [sub-  +  L.  tectum  a  roof.]  A 
space  under  a  roof  ;  a  taberna¬ 
cle  ;  a  dwelling.  Obs. 
sub-tec'tal  (-tdl),  a.  [See  sub- 
tectaclk.]  Zool.  Designating 
the  alispbenoid  bone  in  a  fish. 
—  sub-tec'tal,  n. 
sub-teg'ml-nal,  a.  See  sub-,  1  a. 
sub-teg  u-la'ne-ous  (sfib-tPg'fl- 
la'nP-t/s),  a.  (  L.  suhtegulaneus  ; 
sub  under  -f  tcgulae  tiles  for  a 
roof.]  Under  the  roof  ;  hence, 
within  doors.  Rare. 


food,  foot ;  out,  oil ;  chair  ;  go  ;  sing,  iijk  ;  then,  thin ;  nature,  verdure  (250) ;  K  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144) ;  boN  ;  yet ;  zh  =  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Guidr. 
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subtending ;  as,  the  subtense  of  an  arc,  or  angle  ;  a  hypot¬ 
enuse. 

BUbter-.  [L.  subter ,  also  supler ,  adv.  &  prep.  Cf.  sub-.] 
A  prefix  denoting  below ,  beneath ,  underneath ,  few  than;  — 
opposed  to  super-. 

sub'ter-fuge  (sub'ter-fuj),  n.  [F.,  fr.  LL.  subterfugium, 
fr.  L.  subterfugere  to  flee  secretly,  to  escape  ;  subter  under 
-f-  fugere  to  fiee.  See  fugitive.]  A  device,  plan,  or  the 
like,  to  which  one  resorts  for  escape  or  concealment ;  an 
artifice  employed  to  escape  censure  or  the  force  of  an  ar¬ 
gument,  or  to  justify  opinions  or  conduct;  an  evasion. 

By  a  miserable  subterfuge ,  they  hope  to  render  this  proposition 
safe  by  rendering  it  nugatory.  Burke. 

Syn.  —  See  artifice. 

SUb'ter-rane  (-t2r-an),  n.  [Cf.  L.  subterraneum ,  F.  souter- 
rain.  See  subterranean.]  1.  A  cave  or  underground  room. 
2.  Geol.  The  bed  rock  or  rocks  of  a  particular  formation. 
SUb'ter  ra'ne-an  (-a'ne-an),  a.  [L.  subternnieus ;  sub 
under  -f-  terra  earth.  See  terrace.]  Being  or  lying  under 
the  surface  of  the  earth  ;  situated  in  the  earth,  or  under 
ground;  as,  subterranean  springs  ;  hence,  hidden;  secret. 

Curious  subterranean  influences  seem  to  have  been  at  work  to 
save  the  Senate  from  the  infamy  of  restoring  Ptolemy.  Froude. 
sub'tile  (sub'tll;  sut'd  ;  277  :  see  note  below),  a.  [L.  sub¬ 
tilis ,  or  fr.  ME.  subtil ,  for  sotil,  under  L.  influence.  See 
subtle.]  Subtle.  Now  Somewhat  Rare.  See  subtle,  Syn. 
—  sub'tlle-ly,  adv.  —  sub'tile-ness,  n. 

Dyche  (1710)  and  Buchanan  (1766)  give  silt'd  only  ; 
Sheridan  (1780),  Walker  (c.  1800).  and  Smart  (c.  1840)  sub'tll. 
Most  later  orthoepists  give  both,  preferring  sQb'tTl. 
SUb-til'i  ty  (sQb-tTl'T-tl),  n.  [L.  subtilitas :  cf.  F.  subtilite. 
See  subtle.]  Subtlety.  Rare. 

SUb'til-ize  (sQb'tTl-Iz;  sut'd-Iz),  v.  t.  ;  sub'til-ized  (-Izd) ; 
sub'til-iz'ing  (-Iz'Tng).  [Cf.  F .  subtil iser.~\  To  make  subtle, 
thin,  or  fine  ;  to  make  less  gross  or  coarse ;  to  refine  ;  to 
spin  into  niceties  ;  as,  to  subtilize  arguments, 
sub'tll  ize,  v.  i.  To  use  subtlety  ;  to  refine  in  argument. 
SUb'til-ty  (sub'tll-tl  ;  sut'd-tl),  ?i.  [ME.  subtitle,  for  so- 
telte,  sotilte.  See  subtlety.]  Subtlety. 

SUb'ti'tle  (sub'ti'td  ;  see  sub-),  n.  A  secondary  or  subor¬ 
dinate  title,  as  of  a  book  or  play.  Hence  :  a  A  main  book 
title  repeated  in  a  subordinate  position,  as  over  the  first 
page  of  text,  b  A  bastard  title  or  half  title. 

BUb'tle  (sut'd),  a.;  sub'tler  (-ler);  sub'tlest  (-15st). 
[ME.  sotil,  OF.  soutil,  later  subtil,  F.  subtil^  L.  subtilis; 
prob.,  originally,  woven  fine,  and  fr.  sub  under  -f-  tela  a 
web,  fr.  tezere  to  weave.  See  text;  cf.  subtile.]  1.  Thin; 
tenuous  ;  not  dense  or  gross ;  rare  ;  delicate ;  as,  the  subtle 
air  ;  a  subtle  pleasure. 

2.  Skillfully  or  cunningly  made,  formed,  or  devised  ;  in¬ 
genious  ;  clever  ;  as,  a  subtle  stratagem  ;  also,  sometimes, 
crafty;  sly;  as,  a  subtle  deception.  “A  subtle  traitor.”  Shak. 
Too  subtle  and  piercing  a  delignt  for  ordinary  words.  IVm.  Janies. 

3.  Characterized  by  refinement  and  niceness  in  drawing 
distinctions  ;  nicely  discriminating  ;  discerning  ;  shrewd  ; 
penetrating;  penetrative  ;  — said  of  persons,  the  mind,  its 
faculties,  or  its  operations ;  as,  a  subtle  logician  or  intel¬ 
lect  ;  a  subtle  imagination  ;  a  subtle  process  of  thought* 

4.  Level  and  smooth  ;  even.  Obs.  it*  R.  Shak. 

5.  Skillful;  expert;  clever;  as,  a  s«6//e  workman. 

Syn.  —  Subtle,  subtile.  In  present  usage  subtle  is  much 
commoner  than  subtile  and  tends  to  displace  it  in  all 
senses.  Subtile,  however,  is  often  preferred  when  the 
word  retains  its  physical  associations  somewhat  definitely. 
But  no  sure  distinction  can  be  made.  See  shrewd. 

Subtle  Doctor.  [L.  Doctor  Subtilis.]  Duns  Scotus  (d.  1308). 

SUb'tle-ty  (-tT),  n.  ;  pi.  -ties  (-tTz).  [ME.  sotelte,  sutilte, 
OF.  sutiltS  ;  cf.  OF.  sotillele,sotieute,  soutiute  (fr.  OF.  sou- 
til  subtle),  and  L.  subtilitas.  See  subtle;  cf.  subtility.] 

1.  Quality  or  state  of  being  subtle  ;  specif. :  a  Slyness  ; 
cunning  ;  craftiness  ;  artfulness,  b  Mental  acuteness  ;  del¬ 
icacy  of  mental  action  ;  nicety  of  discrimination. 

2.  Something  subtle  ;  specif.  :  a  Something  crafty  or  de¬ 
lusive.  Rare.  “ The  world’s  false  subtleties.”  Shak.  b 
Something  delicate,  fine,  or  ingenious,  c  At  a  medieval 
dinner,  a  device,  often  of  elaborate  design,  made  of  sugar, 
paste,  etc. ,  as  a  table  decoration  and  sometimes  eaten .  Obs. 
Syn.  —  See  delicacy. 

BUb-ton'lC  (sub-tbn'Tk),  a.  Phon.  Voiced,  or  sonant,  as  a 
voiced  consonant,  but  not  consisting  of  pure  vocal  tone  as 
does  a  vowel.  Rush.  See  Guide  to  Pron .,  §  30. 
sub  ton'ic,  n.  1.  Phon.  A  subtonic  sound  ;  a  sub  vocal. 


2.  Music.  The  seventh  tone  of  the  scale,  or  that  just  below 
the  upper  tonic  ;  the  leading  tone,  as  B  in  the  scale  of  C. 
SUb-tract'  (s&b-tr&kt'l,  v.  t.  ;  -tract'ed;  -tract'ing.  [L. 
subtractus,  p.  p.  of  suotrahere  to  draw  from  beneath,  with¬ 
draw  ;  sub  -f-  trahere.  See  trace,  v.  /.]  1.  To  withdraw 

or  take  away,  orig.  by  stealth  ;  as,  to  subtract  suit  from  a 
feudal  lord  ;  to  inclose  or  subtract  common  land.  Hist. 

2.  To  withdraw,  or  take  away,  as  a  part  from  the  whole ; 
to  deduct ;  as,  subtract  5  from  9.  See  subtraction,  2. 
Syn.  —  See  deduct. 

SUb-trac'tion  (-trSk'shun),  7i.  [L.  subtractio  a  drawing 

back.  See  subtract.]  1.  Act  or  operation  of  subtracting. 

2.  Math.  Act  or  process  of  subtracting  one  number  or 
quantity  from  another.  It  is  often  performed  by  changing 
the  sign  and  adding ;  as,  to  subtract  9  from  5  is  to  add  —9 
and  -f5  (result  — 4),  or  to  subtract  — 9  from  -J-5  is  to  add 
-|-9  and  -f-5  (result  -j-14). 

3.  Law.  The  withdrawing  or  withholding  from  one  a  right 
to  which  he  is  entitled,  as  customary  services,  fealty,  rents, 
suit  and  service,  conjugal  rights,  and  tithes.  Obsoles. 

4.  Logic.  The  exception  of  one  class  from  another  in 
which  the  excepted  class  is  naturally  included. 

sub-trac'tive  (-tlv),  a.  1.  Tending  or  able  to  subtract. 

2.  Math.  Having  the  negative  or  minus  sign  ( — ). 
sub'tra-hend'  (sub'trd-hSnd'),  n.  [L.  subtrahendus  that 
is  to  be  subtracted,  p.  fut.  pass,  of  subb'ahere.  See  sub¬ 
tract.]  Math.  The  quantity  to  be  subtracted, 
sub'treas'ur-er  (sulytrgzh'ur-er ;  see  SUB-),  n.  A  subor¬ 
dinate  treasurer ;  specif.,  U.  S.,  an  assistant  treasurer  of 
the  United  States,  who  has  charge  of  a  subtreasury, 
sub-treas'ur-y  (sub-trezh'ur-T),  n. ;  pi.  -uries  (-Tz).  A 
subordinate  treasury,  or  place  of  deposit ;  specif.,  a  branch 
treasury  of  the  United  States. 

SUb-trip'Ii-cate  (sub-trTp'11-kat),  a.  Math.  Expressed  by 
the  cube  root ;  —  said  esp.  of  ratios. 

sub-trop'ic  (-trbp'Tk)  )  a.  Nearly  tropical ;  of,  per- 

sub-trop'i  cal  (-trop'T-kfil)  j  taining  to,  or  designating, 
the  regions  bordering  on  the  tropical  zone. 

BUb-trop'ics  (-iks),  7 1.  pi.  The  subtropical  regions, 
su'bu  late  (su'bu-lut),  a.  [NL  subulatus,  fr.  L.  subula 
an  awl.]  Awl-shaped  ;  linear  and  tapering  to  a  fine  point, 
sub  um  brel'la  (sub'um-brgl'a),  7 i.  Zool.  The  concave 
under  surface  of  the  bell,  or  disk-shaped  body,  of  a  jelly¬ 
fish.  —  sub  um  brel'lar  (-dr),  a. 

sub'urb  (sub'Qrb),  n.  [OF.  subui'be,  L.  subut'bium  ;  sub 
under,  below,  near  -f-  urbs  a  city.  See  urban.]  1.  An 
outlying  part  of  a  city  or  town  ;  a  smaller  place  adjacent 
to  a  city ;  in  pi.,  the  region  on  the  confines  of  any  city  or 
large  town  ;  as,  a  house  in  the  suburbs  of  Paris. 

2.  Hence,  the  confines  ;  the  outer  part ;  the  environment. 
“  The  swZmrfo  .  .  .  of  sorrow.”  Jer.  Taylor. 

sub-ur'ban  (-fir'ban),  a.  [L.  suburbanus.’]  Of,  pert,  to, 
or  characteristic  of,  suburbs;  inhabiting,  or  being  in,  the 
suburbs  of  a  city.  —  n.  One  who  dwells  in  the  suburbs, 
sub-ur  bl-ca'rl  an  (-bT-ka'n-dn  ;  115),  a.  [LL.  suburb ica- 
rius ,  equiv.  to  L.  subutbanus:  cf.  F.  suburbicaire.  See 
suburban.]  Being  in  the  suburbs  or  near  the  city;  of  or 
pertaining  to  the  suburbs ;  —  applied  to  the  six  dioceses  in 
the  suburbs  of  Rome  subject  to  the  Pope  as  metropolitan 
bishop  of  Rome,  or  the  provinces  subject  to  him  as  patri¬ 
arch  ;  hence,  of  or  pert,  to  these  dioceses  or  provinces, 
sub-vene'  (sub-ven'),  v.  i.;-VENED'(-vend');  -VEN'iNo(-ven'- 
lng).  [L.  subvenire  to  come  toone’s  assistance,  come  up  : 
cf.  F.  subvenir.  Cf.  souvenir,  subvention.]  To  come  under 
as  a  support  ;  to  happen  by  way  of  relief  or  aid. 

A  future  state  must  needs  subvene  to  prevent  the  whole  edifice 
from  falling  into  ruin.  Bp.  Warburton. 

sub-ven'tion  (-vSn'shiin),  71.  [F.,  fr.  LL.  subventio,  fr.  L. 

subvenire.  See  subvene.]  1.  Act  of  coming  under.  “The 
subvention  of  a  cloud.”  Stackhouse. 

2.  Act  of  coming  to  the  aid  of  some  one  ;  support;  help. 

3.  A  government  aid  or  bounty  ;  a  subsidy. 

Syn.  —  See  subsidy. 

SUb-ver'sion  (-vfir'shun),  n.  [L.  subversio :  cf.  F.  sub- 
versio7i.  See  subvert.]  1.  Act  of  subverting,  or  state  of 
being  subverted  ;  overthrow  from  the  foundation  ;  utter 
ruin  ;  destruction  ;  as,  subversion  of  a  government  or  of 
despotic  power  ;  subversion  of  the  constitution. 

The  subversion  [by  a  storm]  of  woods  and  timber.  Evelyn 
2  That  which  causes  overthrow  or  destruction. 


sub  ten'Hre,  n.  The  tenure  of  a 
subtenant. 

sub  tep'id,  a.  See  sub-,  1  b. 
Bub^ter-brut'ish  (8  ft  b't  5  r- 

broot'Ysh),  a.  See  SUBTER- 
sub'ter-duc'tion,  n.  [L .subter- 
ducere  to  carry  off  secretly.] 
Stealing.  Obs. 

aub'te-rete',  a.  See  sub-,  1  b- 
Bub-ter'flu  ent  ( s  u  b-t  fl  r'floo- 
int),  sub- ter' flu- oub  (-tZs),  a.  [L. 
subterfluens ,  p.  pr.  of  subterflu- 
ere  to  flow  beneath  ;  subter  ‘un¬ 
der  -I -  flue  re  to  flow.)  Flowing 
or  running  beneath.  Rare. 
sub  ter-hu'man.n.  See  subter-. 
Bub-ter'ml-nal,  a  See  sub-,  1  b 
sub  ter-nat'u-ral,  a.  See  sub¬ 
ter-.  [un),  n.  See  subter-. I 
sub'ter-po-Bi'tion  (-pG-zYsh'-l 
sub'ter-rane  (stlb'tfr-an),  a. 
Subterranean.  [nean.  Ofts.l 
sub  ter-ra'ne-al,  «.  Subterra- 1 
sub  ter  ra  ne'i-ty  (b  ii  b't  5  r -a- 
ne'T-tl),  7i.  A  thing  that  is  un¬ 
der  ground,  as  a  mineral.  Obs. 
sub  ter-ra'ne-oua  (-ra'ni'-tZs),  a. 
=subterrane.\.\.— sub  ter-ra'- 
ne-ous-ly,  adv.  —  sub'ter-ra'ne- 
ous-ness,  n. 

sub'ter-ra  ny  (sGb'ter-ft-nY),  n. 
Subterranean.  Obs.  —  u.  Any¬ 
thing  subterranean.  Obs.  [1  a. I 
sub  ter  ra'que-ous.  a  See  sub-,| 
sub  ter-reno'  (8flb't£r-enr),  a. 
[L.  st/ftter/YRMs.]  Subterranean. 
Bubter-res'trl-al,  a  Subter¬ 
ranean. 

Bub  tha-lam'ic,  a.  See  sub-,  1  a. 
eub  tho-rac'ic,  a.  Zoril  a  See 
sub-,  la.  b  Not  quite  far 
enough  forward  to  be  thoracic, 
as  the  ventral  fins  of  some  fishes. 
BUb'tll.  Subtile.  Obs.  or  Ar¬ 
chaic  or  Ref.  Sp. 
sub- til '1- ate  (sflb-tYl'Y-at),  v.  t. 
[LL.  subtiliare.]  To  make  thin 
or  rare  Obs.  —  Bub-tlPl  a'tion 
(-a'shun).  n.  Obs.  [06«.| 

iub-til'i-ate,  a.  Subtiliated.j 


Bub'til-lsm  (sfib'tTl-lz,m;srit',l- 
Yz’m),  n.  Quality  or  state  of 
being  subtle. 

BUb'til-i-za'tion  (-Y-za'shrtn  ; 
-I-za'shan),  n.  [Cf.  F .  subtilisa- 
tion.]  1.  Act  of  making  subtile. 
2.  Subtlety.  [subtilizes. I 

aub'til-iz  er(-T//Sr),/>.  One  who| 
sub 'tie,  v.  t.  tf  i.  Obs.  1.  To 
make  subtle  ;  to  scheme. 

2.  To  reason  or  argue  subtly. 
Sub'tle,  ii.  In  Ben  Jonson’s 
“The  Alchemist,”  a  crafty 
I  quack  who  gets  money  by  pre- 
I  tending  to  be  about  to  discover 
(  the  philosopher’s  stone. 

;  sub'tled.  />.  a.  Subtilized.  Obs. 
sub'tle-head  ,  ?/.  Subtlety.  Obs. 
sub'tle-nesB  (sfit'’l-n68),  n.  See 
-N  ks*<. 

8ub'tle-ry,  n.  Subtlety.  Obs. 
Bub'tle-shlp,  n .  Subtleness  ; 

pi.,  subtle  practices.  Obs. 
sub'tly  (sQt'lY),a</u.of  subtle. 
sub'tone',  n.  An  undertone, 
sub-tor'rld,  a.  Subtropical, 
sub-tract'er,  n.  1.  One  who 
subtracts. 

2.  The  subtrahend.  Obs. 
sub  trans  lu 'cent,  a  .sub  trans¬ 
parent,  a..  Bub-trap  e  zol'dal, 
a.  See  sub-, lb. 
sub'tread',  v.  See  sub-.  1  a. 
sub  tri  an'gu-lar.  a.,  sub  tri- 
an'gu-late,  a.  See  sub-,  1  b 
sub  trib'al  (sfib-trlb'Vll),  a., 
sub 'tribe  .  n.  See  sub-.  1  c. 
sub' tri  e 'dral  ( shb'trT-e 'drrtl ), 
n.  Moth.  Subtrihedral. 
Bub-tri'fid. a.,  sub-trig'o-nal. o 
Bub'tri-he'dral  (s  flirt  rl-h  e'- 
divll),  a.  See  sub-,  1  b. 
sub-tri'ple  (s  tt  b-t  r  Y  p'1!),  a. 
In  the  ratio  of  1  to  3.  [1  b.  1 

sub  trl-que ' trous .  a.  See  sub-.  | 
sub-triste'  (sub-trYst'),  a  Also 
8ub-triBt'.  [L.  sub  tristis.) 
Somewhat  sad.  [SUB-.  1  a.  | 

Bub-tro'chan-ter'lc.  a.  See| 

1  sub-trude'  (B&b-trdod'),  v.  t. 


[sub-  +  L.  trudere  to  thrust.]  To 
place  under;  to  insert.  Rare. 
sub-trun'eate,  a.  See  sub-,  1  b. 
sub 'trunk  ,  n.  See  sub-,  1  c. 
Bub-truse',  v.t.  [si/6-  +  L.  tru¬ 
dere.  trusum,  to  drive,  impel.] 
To  subject;  compel.  Obs. 
sub'tu'nic,  7t.  An  under  tunic, 
sub  tun'nel.  u.  See  sub-,  1  a. 
sub'  tur  ric 'u  late,  sub'  tur-ric  '- 
u-lat'ed(-lat/6d),a.  See  sub-,  lb. 
sub  tu'tor,  n..  sub'type',  n.  See 
sub-,  1  c 

8ub-typ'i-cal  (sdb-tYp'Y-kdl),  a. 
Bot.  &r  Zool.  Deviating  some¬ 
what  from  a  type. 

Su'bu-el  (sfl'bn-51).  D.  Bib. 
8u'bu-lat  ed  (-lat'ed),  a.  Subu¬ 
late. 

bu  'bu-li-corn  (su'bfl-lY-kflrn'), 
a.  [L.  subula  an  awl  -+■  cornu 
horn.]  Zofil.  Having  subulate 
antenna'.  Obs.  [bulate.l 

su'bu-li  form  (-fflrm'),  u.  Su-| 
sub'u-lon.  a. ;  pi.  -lones  (-lo'- 
nez).  [L.  subulo ,  -onis,  fr.  subula 
bodkin. J  A  hart  in  the  second 
year.  Obs. 

Bub-um'bel-late.o.  See  sub-,1  b. 
Bub  um-bo'nal  (s  ii  b'tt  m-b  5'- 
ndl),  a.  Zool  Beneath  or  for¬ 
ward  of  the  um  bones  of  a  bi¬ 
valve  shell. 

sub-um'brage.  r.  t.  TSee  um¬ 
brage.)  To  overshadow.  Obs. 
sub-um'bral,  a.  Subutnbrellar. 
Bub-un'cl-nate,  a.  See  sub-,  l  b. 
sub  un-da'tion  (gfib'un-d  a'- 
Blmn),  n.  [sub-  -4-  L.  undo  a 
wave.]  A  flood  ;  a  deluge.  Obs. 
sub-un'gual  (sfib-ui)'gwdd).sub- 
un'gui-al  (-gwY-tfl),  a.  Under 
a  nail  or  hoof. 

Sub-un  gu-la'ta  (-gfl-la't4),  n. 
pi.  [NL.]  Zool.  A  group  of  un¬ 
gulate  mammals  including  the 
Ilyracoidea  (conieB),  Proboscid- 
ia  (elephants),  and  certain  ex¬ 
tinct  groups,  as  the  Amblypoda. 
The  feet  ure  often  five-toed  and 


so  me  times  plantigrade.  —  sub- 
un'gu-late  (-fiq'gfl-litt),  a.  tf  n. 
sub  u'nit,  7/.  See  sub-,  1  c 
sub'urb,  a.  Suburban.  Rare. 
sub-ur'ban  ism,  n.  See  ism. 
Bub-ur'ban-ite.  n.  A  dweller  in 
the  suburbs.  [a  suburb.  Obs  I 
Bub/ur-ban'l-ty,//.  Residence  in  | 
sub-ur'ban-ize,  r.  t.  See  -ize. 
Bub-ur'ban-ly,  adv.  of  subur¬ 
ban. 

sub'urbed  (siib'flrbd),  a.  Hav¬ 
ing  a  suburb  or  suburbs  ;  pro¬ 
vided  (with)  as  a  suburb, 
sub-ur'bi-al,  sub-ur'bl-an.  sub- 
ur'bi-can.  a.  Suburban.  Obs 
sub-ur'bi-ca-ry  (sflb-flr'bY-ka- 

Tl),  O.  =  SI  BURBICARIAN. 

sub  u-re'thral,  a.  See  sub-,  1  a. 
sub-ur'sine  (sflb-Or'sTn  ;  -sin  ; 
183),  a.  V  n.  See  sub-,  1  b. 
sub-vag'i-nal  (sti  b-v  a  j'Y-n  <Yl; 
Bflb'vd-jl'ntfl),  a.  Anat.  Under 
or  inside  a  sheath, 
subvaging.o.  [sub- -f  L.r agari  to 
wander.]  Spreading  down.  Ohs. 
8ub-val  u-a'tion  (b  fl  b-v  a  I'd- 
a'shr/n),  n.  A  secondary  or 
subordinate  valuation  ;  specif  , 
Scots  Law,  a  valuation  of  the 
teinds  made  by  the  subcommis- 
sioners  and  validated  only 
through  confirmation  by  the 
High  Commission,  or  since  1707 
hv  tli e  Court  of  Teinds. 
sub  va  rl'e  ty.  n.  A  minor  va¬ 
riety  or  strain  in  a  more  general 
one,  esp.  in  domestic  animals. — 
sub  va-ri'e-tal,  a. 
sub  vas'sal.  n.  See  sun-,  1  c. 
sub-vec'tion,  n.  [L.  si/6recfto.] 
Conveyance.  Obs. 
sub  vend-ee',  7i.  The  vendee  in 
a  suhsale. 

sub  ven-ta'ne-oua  (sfib'van-ta'- 
nf-tZs),  a.  [s?/6-  \j.  ventus 

wind.)  Produced  by  the  wind; 
windy.  Ohs. 

8ub-ven'tion  <  srib-vPn'ehtZn),  v. 
t.  To  subventionize. 


sub  ver'sive  (eQb-vfir'sTv),  a.  [Cf.  F.  8ubversif.~\  Tend¬ 
ing  to  subvert ;  having  a  tendency  to  overthrow  and  ruin  ; 
as,  hypocrisy  is  a  vice  subversive  of  manhood, 
sub-vert'  (-vfirt'),  v.  t. ;  sub-vert'ed  ;  sub-vert'ing.  [L. 
subvertere,  subversion  ;  sub  under  -f-  vertere  to  turn  :  cf. 
F.  subvert ir.  See  version.]  1.  To  overturn  from  the  foun¬ 
dation  ;  to  overthrow  ;  to  ruin  utterly ;  to  destroy. 

Razeth  your  cities,  and  subiwts  your  towns  Shak. 

This  would  subvert  the  principles  of  all  knowledge.  Locke. 
2.  To  turn  away  or  aside  ;  to  pervert ;  corrupt ;  confound. 
Syn.  —  Overthrow,  destroy.  See  overturn. 
sub  vert',  V.  i.  To  overthrow  anything  from  the  founda¬ 
tion  ;  to  cause  subversion  or  destruction, 
sub-wa'ter  (-wb'ter),  v.  t.  Hort.  To  furnish  water  to 
(plants  in  beds)  by  means  of  runs  of  tiling  with  openings 
through  which  the  water  rises  by  capillary  attraction, 
sub'way'  (sub'wa'),  n.  An  underground  way  or  gallery; 
esp. :  a  A  passage  under  a  street,  in  which  water  mains, 
gas  mains,  telegraph  wires,  etc.,  are  conducted,  b  An 
electric  railroad  under  the  street  surface.  U.  S. 
sue  cade'  (sw-kad';  suk'ad),  n.  [F.  succade  a  sweetmeat; 
cf.  L.  succus ,  sucus ,  juice.  Cf.  sucket.]  A  sweetmeat;  a 
bonbon  ;  a  preserve  or  confection.  Obs.  or  R. 
sue  ce  da'ne  ous  (suk'se-da'ne-fis),  a.  [L.  succedaneus. 
See  succeed.]  Pertaining  to,  or  acting  as,  a  succedaneum ; 
supplying  the  place  of  something  else  ;  substituted, 
suc  ce-da'ne-um  (-wm),  n.  ;  pi.  -nea  (-a).  [NL.  See  suc- 
cedaneous.]  One  that  succeeds  to  the  place  of  another  ; 
a  substitute ;  specif.,  Med.,  a  remedy  used  as  a  substitute. 

In  lieu  of  me,  you  will  have  a  charming  succedaneum ,  Lady 
Harriet  Stanhope.  Walj/ole. 

sue  ce'dent  (swk-se'deut),  n.  1.  One  that  follows  or  suc¬ 
ceeds  ;  a  follower  ;  a  following  thing  ;  a  result.  Obs. 

2.  Astrol.  Any  of  the  four  houses  that  follow  the  four  an¬ 
gular  houses,  as  the  2d,  5th,  8th,  and  11th  houses, 
suc  ceed'  (swk-sed'),  v.  t. ;  suc-ceed'ed  ;  suc-ceed'ing. 
[L.  succedere,  successuin,  to  go  under,  go  up,  follow,  be 
successful ;  sub  under  -j-  cedere  to  go  along  :  cf.  F.  sue - 
ceder.  See  cede  ;  cf .  success.]  1.  To  come  after  ;  to  be 
subsequent  or  consequent  to;  to  follow. 

Destructive  effects  .  .  .  succeeded  the  curse.  Sir  T.  Browne. 

2.  To  follow  in  order ;  to  come  next  after  ;  hence,  to  take 
the  place  of  ;  as,  the  king’s  eldest  son  succeeds  his  father 
on  the  throne  ;  autumn  succeeds  summer. 

3.  To  fall  heir  to  ;  to  inherit.  Obs.  &  R.  Shak. 

4.  To  support ;  prosper  ;  promote.  Obs. 

Succeed  my  wish  and  second  my  design.  Dryden, 
suc  ceed',  V.  i.  1.  To  come  in  the  place  of  another  per¬ 
son,  thing,  or  event ;  to  come  after  ;  to  come  next  in  the 
usual,  natural,  or  prescribed  course  ;  to  follow  ;  hence,  to 
come  next  in  the  possession  of  anything  ;  —  often  with  to; 
as,  to  succeed  to  a  title  ;  day  is  over,  night  succeeds. 

2  Specif.,  to  ascend  the  throne  after  the  removal  or  death 
of  the  occupant. 

No  woman  shall  succeed  in  Salique  land.  Shak. 

3.  To  come  down  ;  to  descend,  as  an  estate  or  an  heir¬ 
loom,  in  the  same  family ;  to  devolve.  Obs.  or  R.  Shak. 

4.  To  obtain  the  object  desired  ;  to  accomplish  what  is 

attempted  or  intended ;  to  be  successful ;  as,  he  succeeded 
in  his  plans  ;  his  plans  succeeded.  Di'yden. 

5-  To  go  under  or  below  ;  to  descend.  A  LcUinism.  Obs. 

Will  you  to  the  cooler  cave  succeed  t  Di'yden. 

6.  To  approach.  A  LatuiisTn.  Obs.  Spenser. 

Syn.  —  See  follow. 

SUC-cen'tor  (suk-sSn'ter),  n.  [L.,  an  accompanier  in  sing¬ 
ing,  fr.  succinere  to  sing,  to  accompany  ;  sub  under,  after 
4-  canere  to  sing.]  1.  Eccl.  A  precentor’s  deputy  in  some 
cathedrals.  See  precentor  a. 

2.  An  abettor.  Obs.  <1*  R. 

suc  cess'  (stik-sSs'),  n.  [L.  successus:  cf.  F.  succes.  See 
succeed.]  1.  Act  of  succeeding  ;  succession.  Obs. 

2.  That  which  comes  after  ;  hence,  consequence,  issue,  out¬ 
come,  or  result,  of  an  undertaking,  w  hether  good  or  bad. 

Men  .  .  that  are  like  to  do  that  that  is  committed  to  them, 
and  to  report  baek  again  faithfully  the  success.  Bacon. 

3.  The  favorable  or  prosperous  termination  of  anything 
attempted  ;  attainment  of  a  proposed  object,  as  wealth, 
position,  or  the  like  ;  prosperous  issue. 

Dream  of  success  and  happy  victory  !  Shak. 

4.  A  thing  or  person  achieving  success  or  favor ;  as,  the  trip, 
book,  actor,  q>lay,  invention,  was  a  success.  Collog. 


Bub-ven'tion-a-ry  (-It-rY),  a.  Of, 
pert,  to,  or  ol  the  nature  of,  a 
subvention. 

Bub-ven'tlon-ize  (-Tz),  r.  1.  To 
come  to  the  aid  of;  to  subsidize; 
to  support. 

sub  ven- ti  'tiou8  ( sfi b7 vt n-tYsh 
tZs),  a.  Helping  ;  aiding, 
sub-ven'tive,  a.  Helpful  by 
way  of  subvention. 
sub-ven'traJ,  a.  See  sub-,  1  a. 
sub  ven'tri-cose.a.  See  sub-,  1  b 
Bub-verse',  r.  t.  [L.  subversus , 
p.  p.  of  subvertei’e.  See  sub¬ 
vert.]  To  subvert.  Obs 
sub-versed'  (s  fi  b-v  ft  r  s  t'),  a. 
Math.  Versed  and  belonging  to 
the  supplement. 
Bub-ver'sion-a-ry  (-vfir'sluZn-H- 
rY),  o.  Subversive.  LS’/j .  I 

sub-ver'siv  Subversive.  Ref. | 
8ub-vert'ant  (sGb-vfir'trtnt),  a. 
Her.  Reversed. 

sub-ver'te-bral.  a.  See  sub-,1  a. 
sub-vert'ed.  a.  Her  Reversed, 
sub-vert'ent  Vnr.  of  si  bvert- 
ant.  [that  subverts. I 

Bub-vert'er  (-vflr'ter).  n.  One| 
sub  vert 'i  ble  ( sGb-vfir''tY-b,l ),a . 
Sec  -  \  BLB. 

sHb-ver'ti-cal.  a.,  sub  ver-tic'il- 
late  (8rib/v5r-tY8'Y-lilt),  a.  See 
sub-,  1  b.  [Obs.  I 

Bub-ver'tion,  n.  Subversion.! 
Bubvertize,  »•.  (.  To  subvert  Obs. 
sub  ve-sic'u-lar.  a.  See  sub-,  1  b. 
sub  vic'ar,n.,Bub  vic'ar-8hip,H. 
See  sub-,  1  c.  (rility.l 

Bub-vir'ile.  a.  Of  inferior  vi-| 
sub-vl'tal-ized  (sfib-vT'Ml-Izd), 
a.  I mperfectly  vitalized. 
Bub-vit're-ous.'".  See  sub-,  1  b 
Bub-vo'cal  (-vo'kdl),  a.  if  n.  = 
subtonic. 

||  sub  vo'ce.  [L.]  Under  the 
word  ;  —  abbr.  «.  v. 
sub-vul'gar,  a.  Vulgar  in  an 
interior  decree.  Obs. 
sub  vul-tu'ri-an,  a.  Somewhat 
vulturelike  ;  predatory.  Obs. 


8ub'work'er,  n.  See  sub-,  1  c. 
sub-write',  v.  i.  To  subscribe.  R. 
sub  zon'al  (-zfin'rll),  a.  Em- 
bryol.  a  Beneath  the  zona  pel- 
lueida  of  an  egg.  b  Imper¬ 
fectly  zonal.  [a  zone.  I 

sub'zone  ,7i.  A  subdivision  of  | 
sub-zy'go-mat'ic,a.  See. sub-, la. 
succade  gourd.  The  vegetable 
marrow.  jr*ScoL| 

sue'ear  (sdbk'fr),  n.  Sugar  | 
Buc'ca-tash.  Var. of  succotash. 
8uc-cea8e',  v.  ».  [Erron.  for 
sui-cease,  v.]  To  end.  Obs. 
suc'ce-dan,  auc'ce-dane,  7j.  A 
succedaneum  ;  substitute.  Obs. 
suc-ce'dent  (s»k-8e'<tent),  a.(L. 
succedens ,  p.  pr.]  Succeeding  ; 
following.  [See -able. I 

Buc-ceed'a-ble  (-sed'd-b’l),  a.\ 
suc-ceed'ant  (-rtnt),  a.  [F.  suc- 
eddant,  p.  pr.]  Her.  Succeed¬ 
ing  ;  following.  Rai'e. 
auc-ceed'er,  n.  A  successor. 
Buc-ceed'lng.  p.  pr.  8c  vb.  n.  of 
succeed,  lienee:  n.  Obs.  That 
which  succeeds,  or  follows 
after  ;  a  consequence. 

Buc-cent'  (srik-stnt'),  7'.  t.  [See 
succentor.J  To  sing  the  close 
or  second  part  of  (a  verse),  as  in 
responsive  singing  R.  [tor.  I 
suc-cent', v.t.  To  act  as  succen-l 
sue  cen-tu'ri  ate  ( sbk'sPn-tO '- 
rT-at),  v.  t.  [I,,  succenturiatus , 
p.  p.  of  succenturiare  to  receive 
as  a  recruit  into  a  century.]  To 
fill  the  vacancies  in  (a  company 
of  soldiers).  Obs.  —  sucteen-tu  - 
ri-a'tion  (-a'shtZn),  7;.  Obs. 
suc-cer'nate.  v.  t.  [Irreg.  fr.  L. 
succernere.  I  To  sift  (meal).  Obs. 
II  buc  c^b'  d’ea  time'  (silk's 6' 
dPs'tem')  [F.]  Lit.,  success  of 
esteem,  as  that  of  a  play  whose 
merits  win  it  respect,  but  which 
does  not  win  popular  favor. 
Buc-ces'eant-ly,  adv.  Succes¬ 
sively.  Obs.  [06«4 

8uc'ceB-sa-ry,  n.  Succession.  I 


ale,  senate,  ciire,  ftm,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofa ;  eve,  6vent,  end,  recent,  maker ;  ice,  ill ;  old,  Sbey,  orb,  8dd,  s8ft,  cdnnect ;  use,  unite,  firn,  iip,  circus,  menu  ; 

0  Foreign  Word.  f  Obsolete  Variant  of.  +  combined  with.  —  equals. 
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BUC  cess'lul  (suk-sgs'fool),  a.  Resulting  or  terminating  in 
success  ;  gaining  or  having  gained  success  ;  having  the  de¬ 
sired  effect ;  often,  having  attained  wealth,  position,  or  the 
like;  as,  a  successful  experiment  ;  a  successful  man. 

Syn.  — Happy,  prosperous,  fortunate,  auspicious,  lucky. 

—  suc-cess'ful-ly,  adv.  —  sue  cess'ful-ness,  n. 

sue  ces'slon  (-sSsh'Mn),  u.  [L.  successio :  cf.  F.  succession. 
See  succeed.]  1.  Act  of  succeeding  ;  a  following  of  things 
in  order  of  time  or  place,  or  a  series  of  things  so  follow¬ 
ing  ;  sequence  ;  as,  a  succession  of  disasters. 

2.  Law.  a  The  change  in  legal  relations  by  which  one 
person  (called  the  successor )  comes  into  the  enjoyment 
of,  or  becomes  responsible  for,  one  or  more  of  the  rights 
'Or  liabilities  of  another  person  (called  the  predecessor),  as 
of  a  sou  to  the  estate  or  rank  of  his  father,  of  one  king  to 
another,  etc. ;  the  act  or  fact  of  one  person’s  taking  the 
place  of  another  in  the  enjoyment  of,  or  liability  for,  his 
rights  or  duties,  or  both  ;  also,  the  right  or  duty  so  to  take 
another’s  place,  or  the  rights  and  duties  succeeded  to. 
When  the  succession  involves  all  the  rights  and  duties 
transferable  by  law,  as  the  universitas  (which  see)  of  a 
deceased  person,  the  transfer  is  called  a  universal  succession; 
in  any  other  case  a  singular  succession,  as  being  to  some 
singular  (particular)  object  or  objects  ;  when  it  is  to  a  right 
to  be  enjoyed,  as  property,  it  is  called  active ;  when  to  a 
duty  or  obligation  to  be  performed,  as  a  debt,  passive,  b 
Now  specif.,  and  usually,  the  act  or  fact  of  a  person’s  be¬ 
coming  beneficially  entitled  to  any  property  or  property 
interest  of  a  deceased  person  whether  by  operation  of  law 
upon  his  dying  intestate  (succession  ab  intestato  [5b  Tn'tSs- 
ta'to])  or  by  testamentary  disposition  (testamentary  succes 
sion).  In  general  by  the  common  law  of  England  and  the 
United  States  the  heir  succeeds  to  the  real  estate  and  the 
personal  representative  to  the  personal  estate  of  a  dece¬ 
dent:  at  Roman  law  the  heir  orig.  succeeded  to  the  universi¬ 
tas  of  the  deceased,  and  in  modern  Civil-law  systems  in  gen¬ 
eral  the  heir  succeeds  to  both  movables  and  immovables. 

3.  Specif.,  act  or  right  of  succeeding  to  a  throne  ;  as,  the 
War  of  the  Spanish  Succession. 

4.  A  series  of  persons  or  things  that  follow  according  to 
some  established  rule  ;  as,  a  succession  of  kings. 

5.  An  order  or  series  of  descendants;  lineage;  race;  de¬ 
scent.  “  A  long  succession  must  ensue.”  Milton. 

6.  One  succeeding,  as  to  rank  ;  a  successor  or  heir.  Obs. 
Syn.  —  Succession,  sequence,  series,  suite.  Succession, 
the  general  term,  may  apply  to  things  of  whatever  sort  that 
follow  in  the  order  of  time  or  place  :  sequence  is  more  lim¬ 
ited  in  its  application,  and  suggests  esp.  a  uniform,  logical, 
or  regular  succession  ;  a  series  is  a  succession  oi  objects 
which  are  of  similar  nature,  or  which  stand  to  each  other 
in  similar  relations  ;  a  suite  is  a  sequence,  series,  or  set  of 
things  taken  collectively ;  as,  “  the  succession  of  forest 
trees”  ( Thoreau );  “ The  phenomena  of  spirit  are  so  con¬ 
trived  as  to  flow  always  in  the  same  order  and  sequence  ” 
( Froude ) ;  “  a  sequence  of  stately  balanced  rhythm  ”  ( M . 
Hewlett) ;  cf.  a  musical  sequence ,  a  sequence  at  cards ;  “  the 
long  series  oi  my  woes  ”  (Pope) ;  the  three  volumes  consti¬ 
tute  a  series :  an  arithmetical  series ;  a  suite  of  rooms ; 
Grieg’s  Peer  Gynt  suite.  See  follow,  v.  /.,  consecutive. 
succession  of  crops,  rotation  of  crops.  —  S.  to  the  Crown  Act. 
See  Limitation  of  the  Crown  Act ,  under  limitation. 

3UC-ces'sion  al  (-51),  a.  Of  or  pert,  to  a  succession  ;  in  a 
regular  order ;  consecutive.  —  sue  ces'sion  al  ly,  adv. 
fluc-ces'slon-ist,  n.  A  person  who  insists  on  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  a  regular  succession  ;  esp.,  Eccl.,  one  who  holds 
that  apostolic  succession  is  necessary  to  a  valid  ministry, 
suc-ces'slve  (-sgs'Tv),  a.  [Cf.  F.  successif.  See  succeed.] 

1.  Following  in  order  or  in  uninterrupted  course  ;  coming 
after  without  interruption  or  interval ;  following  one  after 
another  in  a  line  or  series ;  consecutive  ;  as,  the  successive 
year 8  ;  successive  kings ;  successive  strokes. 

Send  the  successive  ills  through  ages  down.  Prior. 

2.  Having  or  giving  the  right  of  succeeding  to  an  inheri¬ 
tance  ;  inherited  by  succession;  hereditary.  Obs.  Shak. 

3.  [success  -f-  -ire.]  Successful.  Obs.  Lady  Alimony. 
Syn.  —  See  consecutive. 

successive  hermaphroditism.  Biol.  See  hermaphrodite,  1. — 

—  s.  induction.  Math.  =  induction,  5. 

—  suc-ces'sive-ly,  adv.  —  suc  cessive  ness,  n. 

auc-ces'sor  (suk-sSs'er  ;  formerly  also  suc'ces-sor,  as  in 
Shakespeare:  cf.  confessor),  n.  [ME.  successour,  OF. 
successur,  successor ,  F.  successeur ,  L.  successor.  See  suc¬ 
ceed.]  One  that  succeeds  or  follows;  one  who  takes  the 
place  which  another  has  left,  and  sustains  the  like  part  or 
character  ;  one  who  takes  the  place  of  another  by  succes¬ 
sion  ;  —  correlative  to  predecessor;  as,  the  king’s  successor. 
BUC'cln-am'ate  (suk'sf-nSm'at),  n.  Chem.  A  salt  or  ester 
of  succinamic  acid. 

SUC'cill-am'lc  (-Ik),  a.  Chem.  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  designat¬ 
ing,  an  amido  derivative  of  succinic  acid,  C2H4(CONH2)- 
COoH,  obtained  aaa  white  crystalline  substance. 
-SUC'cl-nate  (suk'sT-nat),  n.  [See  succinic.]  Chem.  A 
salt  or  ester  of  succinic  acid. 

AUC-clnct'  (svlk-stqkt'),  a.  [L.  succinctus ,  p.  p.  of  succin- 
gere  to  gird  below  or  from  below,  to  tuck  up;  sub  -}-  cin- 
gere  to  gird.  Cf.  cincture.]  1.  Girded  or  tucked  up. 
Archaic.  “  His  habit  fit  for  speed  succinct .”  Milton. 

2.  Zo'dl.  Supported  by  a  band  oi  silk  around  the  middle, 
as  the  pupas  of  some  butterflies. 

3.  Compressed  into  a  narrow  compass  ;  concise  ;  terse. 

Let  all  your  precepts  be  succinct  and  clear.  Roscommon  ■ 
Syn.  — Short,  brief,  summary,  compendious,  laconic, 
terse.  See  concise.  _ 

—  suc-cinct'ly,  adv.  —  suc  cinct  ness,  n 


SUC'Clnc  to'ri  um  (suk'sYi]k-to'ri-&m  ;  201),  n. ;  pi.  -ria 
(-a).  [LL.,  fr.  L.  succingere  to  gird.]  R.  C.  Ch.  A  vest¬ 

ment,  in  early  times  peculiar  to  bishops,  later  to  the  Pope, 
forming  an  under  girdle  passed  round  the  alb  and  having 
nowr  a  maniplelike  appendage  on  the  left  side. 

SUC-cin'ic  (suk-sTn'Tk),  a.  [L.  succinum ,  sucinum ,  amber, 
prob.  fr.  succus ,  sucus ,  juice,  sap:  cf.  F.  succinique.]  Chem. 
a  Pert,  to  or  designating  a  white,  crystalline,  dibasic  acid, 
(CH2C02H)2,  in  amber,  turpentine,  and  lignite,  in  many 
plants,  as  the  poppy  and  wormwood,  and  in  various  animal 
fluids,  and  also  produced  artificially,  as  by  action  of  nitric 
acid  on  organic  substances.  It  is  called  specif,  ordinary , 
ethylene ,  or  normal ,  succinic  acid,  b  Pert,  to  or  designat¬ 
ing  a  similar  and  isomeric  acid,  CH.iCH(CO.,H)2,  of  arti¬ 
ficial  origin,  called  specif,  isosuccinic  acid  or  ethylidene 
( ethidene )  succinic  acid ,  and  also  methylmalonic  acid. 
SUC'cDl  im'ide  (suk'sY-nYm'Id  ;  -Id),  n.  Also -id.  Chem. 
Succinic  imide,  a  white  crystalline  nitrogenous  substance, 
CoHj^CO^’NH,  obtained  by  treating  the  anhydride  of  or¬ 
dinary  succinic  acid  with  ammonia  gas  and  in  other  ways. 
It  is  a  typical  imido  acid,  and  forms  a  series  of  salts. 
SUC'cin  ite  (suk'sY-nit),  n.  [See  succinic.]  Min.  a  Am¬ 
ber.  b  Amber-colored  grossularite.  See  garnet,  1. 
suc'cin-yl  (-nil),  n.  [.raccimc -+--?//.]  Chem.  The  bivalent 
radical  C4H402,  the  radical  of  succinic  acid.  Cf.  benzoyl. 
suc-cise' (suk-sis'),  a.  [L.  succisus ,  p.  p.  of  sued dere  to 
cut  away  below,  sub  under-}-  caedere to  cut.]  Bot.  Appear¬ 
ing  as  if  a  part  were  cut  off  at  the  lower  end. 
sue'eor,  sue'eour  (suk'er),  v.  t.  ;  suc'cored,  suc'coured 
(-erd)  ;  suc'cor-ing,  suc'cour-ing.  [ME.  socouren ,  OF. 
sucurre ,  soucourre ,  secorre ,  F.  secourir ,  L.  succurrere ,  suc- 
cursum ,  to  run  under,  ruu  to  the  aid  of,  help,  succor  ;  sub 
under  -f-  cwn'ere  to  run.  See  current.]  To  run  to  the 
aid  of  ;  hence,  to  help  or  relieve  when  in  difficulty,  want, 
or  distress  ;  to  relieve;  as,  to  succor  a  besieged  city. 

He  is  able  to  succor  them  that  are  tempted  Ileb.  ii.  18. 
Syn.  —  Aid,  assist,  relieve,  deliver,  help,  comfort, 
suc'cor,  sue'eour,  n.  [ME.  socours ,  sucurs ,  OF.  sucurs , 
socors ,  secors ,  F.  secours,  LL.  succursus,  fr.  L.  succurrere. 
The  loss  of  final  s  is  prob.  due  to  mistaking  the  older  form 
as  pi.  See  succor,  v.  /.]  1.  Aid  ;  help  ;  assistance  ;  esp., 

assistance  that  relieves  and  delivers  from  difficulty,  want, 
or  distress.  “We  beseech  mercy  and  succor .”  Chaucer. 
2-  The  person  or  thing  that  brings  relief  ;  esp.,  pi .,  troops 
intended  or  serving  to  aid  or  relieve, 
suc'cor-a-ble,  sue'eour  a  ble  (-a-b’l),  a.  [Cf.  F.  secou- 
rable.]  1.  Capable  of  being  succored  ;  admitting  of  relief. 
2.  Giving  aid  ;  ready  or  willing  to  help  or  relieve.  Obs. 
SUC'CO-ry  (suk'o-rY),  n.  [Corrupted  fr.  OF.  cicoree ,  F. 
chicoree.  See  chicory.]  a  Chicory,  b  With  qualifying 
adjective  or  attributive,  any  of  various  other  cichoriaceous 
plants,  as  gum  succory ,  blue  succory ,  etc. 

SUC'CO-tash  (-tSsh) ,  n.  [Narraganset  Indian  m'sickquatash 
corn  not  crushed  or  ground.]  An  article  of  food  of  Amer. 
Indian  origin,  prepared  by  boiling  together  beans  and  ker¬ 
nels  of  Indian  corn,  or  maize,  usually  in  the  fresh  or  green 
state  and  often  with  pieces  of  salt  pork  added. 

SUC'CU  bine  (suk'u-bYn  ;  -bin),  a.  Of  or  pert,  to  succubi. 
sue'eu-bous  (-bws),  a.  [See  succubus.]  Bot.  Having  the 
leaves  with  the  upper  part  of  each  covered  by  the  base  of 
the  next  higher,  as  certain  liverworts.  Cf.  incubous. 
SUC'CU  bus  (-bus),  n.  ;  pi.  -bi  (-bi).  [NL.,  fr.  L.  succubare 

to  lie  under  ;  sub  -}-  cubare  to  lie  down  ;  cf .  L.  succuba ,  sue - 
cubo ,  one  who  lies  under.  Cf.  incubus.]  A  demon  or  fiend; 
esp.,  a  lascivious  spirit  (male  or  female)  supposed  to  have 
sexual  intercourse  with  mortals  by  night.  Cf.  incubus,  1. 
SUC'cu-lence  i-l?ns)  In.  [See  succulent.]  Quality  or 
suc'cu-len  cy  (-lcn-sT)  I  condition  of  being  succulent, 
sue'eu  lent  (-lent),  a.  [L.  succulentus ,  suculentus ,  fr.  suc- 
cus ,  sucus ,  juice  ;  perh.  akin  to  E.  suck :  cf.  F.  succulent.'] 

1.  Full  of  juice  ;  juicy;  specif.,  Bot.,  having  juicy  or  wa¬ 
tery  tissues,  as  most  cacti,  Crassulacese,  etc. 

2.  Fig.  :  Full  of  mental  nourishment  or  fresh  interest; 
not  dry  or  jejune. 

SUC'CU-lent,  n.  Bot.  A  succulent  plant,  as  a  cactus, 
suc  cumb'  (sn-kun/ ;  now  rarely  -kGmb'),  v.  i. ;  suc¬ 
cumbed'  (-kumd') ;  suc-cumb'ing.  [L.  succumbere  ;  sub 
under  -f-  cumbere  (in  comp.),  akin  to  cubare  to  lie  down. 
See  incumbent,  cubit.]  To  lie  or  sink  down  as  the  result 
of  pressure  or  force  ;  to  yiefld  ;  submit ;  to  give  way  ;  as, 
to  succumb  to  disease  or  temptation. 

SUC-CUmb'.  v.  t.  To  subdue  ;  crush  ;  overpower.  Obs. 
SUC'CUS  (suk'5s),  n. ;  pi.  succi  (-si).  [L.]  Juice  ;  specif., 

Pharm .,  the  expressed  juice  of  a  plant,  for  medicinal  use. 
||  buc'cus  en-te'ri-cua  (en-tSr'T-kus)  [NL.,  lit.,  juice  of  the  in¬ 
testines],  Physiol.,  a  fluid  secreted  in  small  quantity  by 
certain  glands  (probably  the  crypts  of  Lieberkiihn)  of  the 
small  intestine  and  supposedly  important  in  digestion. 
SUC-CUSS'  (sii-kus'),  v.  t.  [See  succussion.]  To  shake  sud¬ 
denly  ;  to  perforin  succussion  upon. 

SUC'CUS  sa'tion  (s&k'^-sa'shwn),  n.  [L.  succussare  to  jolt, 
v.  intens.  See  succussion.]  1.  A  trot  or  trotting.  Obs. 

2  A  shaking  ;  succussion. 

sue  cus'sion  (sw-kush'&n),  n.  [L.  succussio ,  fr.  succutere 
to  fling  up,  toss  up  ;  sub  under  -j-  quatere  to  shake  :  cf.  F. 
succussion.]  Act  of  shaking  ;  a  shake  ;  a  shock  ;  specif.  : 
a  Med.  A  shaking  of  the  body  to  ascertain  if  fluid  is  pres¬ 
ent  in  the  thorax,  b  Bumping.  See  bumf,  v.  i.,  2. 
sue  cus'sive  (s5-kQs'Tv),  a.  Characterized  by  a  shaking 
motion,  esp.  an  up-and-down  movement,  as  in  earth¬ 
quakes,  and  not  merely  tremulous  oscillation. 


such  (such),  a.  [ME.  such ,  swich ,  swilch,  swulch ,  swile, 
swulc ,  AS.  swelc ,  sicilc ,  swylc ;  akin  to  OFries.  selik ,  D. 
zulk ,  OS.  sulic ,  OHG.  sulih ,  solih,  G.  solch ,  Icel.  slikr, 
OSw.  salik ,  Sw.  slik,  Dan.  slig,  Goth,  sualeiks ;  originally 
meaning,  so  shaped.  See  so,  like,  a.  ;  cf.  which.]  1.  Of 
that  kind  ;  of  the  like  kind ;  like  ;  similar  ;  as,  we  never 
saw  such  a  day  ;  —  often  followed  by  that  or  as  introducing 
the  word  or  proposition  which  defines  the  similarity,  or 
the  standard  of  comparison  ;  as,  the  books  are  not  such 
that  I  can  recommend  them,  or,  not  such  as  I  can  recom¬ 
mend  ;  to  teach  such  things  as  are  useful. 

Such  is  often  used  emphatically  without  the  cor¬ 
relative,  uoting  the  kind  or  quality  (often  understood)  as 
extreme  or  of  a  high  degree  ;  as,  such  a  boy  !  I  shall  have 
such  a  time !  Such  was  formerly  used  like  an  adverb  with 
numerals  in  the  sense  of  times  as  much  or  as  many ;  as, 
such  ten,  or  ten  times  as  many.  It  is  still  like  an  adverb 
when  used  before  an  attributive  adjective,  as  in,  such 
terrible  storms.  “  Everything  was  managed  w  ith  so  much 
care,  and  such  excellent  order  was  observed  ”  (De  Foe). 
But  with  a  or  an  here  its  adjective  character  is  apparent. 
The  indefinite  article  never  precedes  such ,  but  is  placed  be¬ 
tween  it  and  the  noun  to  which  it  refers,  except  when  such 
follows  the  noun  ;  as,  such  a  man  ;  an  honor  such  as  this. 
The  indefinite  adjectives  some ,  several,  one,  few.  many,  all , 
etc.,  precede  such;  as,  one  such  book  is  enough;  all  such 
people  ought  to  be  avoided  ;  iewsuch  ideas  were  then  held. 
And  in  hie  time  such  a  conqueror 

That  greater  was  there  n,one  under  the  sun.  Chaucer. 
1 1  is  misery  was  such  that  none  of  the  bystanders  could  refrain 
from  weeping.  *  Macaulay 

2.  Having  the  particular  quality  or  character  specified. 

That  thou  art  happy,  owe  to  God  ; 

That  thou  continued  such,  owe  to  thyself.  Milton. 

3.  The  same;  —  with  as.  “  [It]  hath  such  senses  as  we 

have.”  Shak. 

4.  Certain  ;  —  representing  the  person  or  object  as  already 
particularized  in  terms  which  are  not  mentioned,  or  serving 
in  place  of  its  specific  name.  See  such  and  such,  below. 

In  rushed  one  and  tells  him  such  a  knight 
Is  new  arrived.  Daniel. 

such  and  such,  or  such  or  such,  certain  ;  some  ;  —  used  to  rep¬ 
resent  a  person  or  thing  indefinitely,  in  place  of  naming 
it,  often  as  already  particularized  in  one  way  or  another, 
or  as  being  of  one  kind  or  another.  “  In  such  and  such 
a  place  shall  be  my  camp.”  2  Kings  vi.  8.  “A  law  com¬ 
manding  such  or  such  an  action.”  South.  —  s.  like,  of  the 
like  kind ;  similar. 

And  many  other  such  like  things  ye  do.  Mark  vii.  8. 
such,  pron.  Such  a  person  or  thing  ;  such  a  one  ;  —  com¬ 
monly  with  plural  reference  ;  such  persons  ;  such  things. 
He  was  the  lather  of  such  as  dwell  in  tents.  Gen.  iv.  20. 
suck  (suk),  v .  t.;  sucked  (sukt);  suck'ing.  [ME.  suken,  sou- 
ken,  AS.  tfuca7*,akin  to  sugan,  D.  zuigen,G.  saugvn,  OHG. 
sugan,  Icel.  suga,  sjuga,  Sw.  suga,  Dan.  suge,  OIr.  sugim 
I  suck,  L.  sugere  to  suck.  Cf.  honeysuckle,  soak,  suction.] 

1.  To  draw  (a  liquid)  by  an  action  of  the  mouth  w  hich  tends 
to  produce  a  partial  vacuum,  and  thus  cause  the  liquid  to 
rush  in;  to  draw,  or  apply  force  to,  by  exhausting  the  air. 

2.  To  draw  liquid  from  by  an  action  of  the  mouth  ;  as,  to 
suck  an  orange  ;  specif.,  to  draw  milk  from  (the  mother, 
the  breast,  etc.)  with  the  mouth  ;  as,  the  young  of  an  ani¬ 
mal  sucks  the  mother,  or  dam  ;  an  infant  sucks  the  breast. 

3.  To  draw,  draw  in,  or  imbibe,  by  any  process  like  suck¬ 
ing  ;  to  inhale  ;  absorb ;  as,  to  suck  in  air ;  hence,  to 
draw  or  draw  in  ;  as,  plants  suck  water  from  the  ground. 

4.  To  suckle  ;  to  nurse. 

to  suck  the  monkey.  British  Slang,  Onginally  Naut.  a  To 
drink  from  the  bottle,  b  To  drink  rum  from  a  coconut 
emptied  of  its  milk,  c  To  drink  liquor  from  a  cask  by 
means  of  a  straw  or  tube  inserted  in  a  small  hole. 

SUCk,  v.  i.  1.  To  draw  something  by  producing  a  vacuum, 
as  with  the  mouth  or  a  tube  ;  to  draw  in. 

Where  the  bee  sucks,  there  suck  I.  Shak. 

2.  To  draw  milk  from  the  breast  or  udder  ;  as,  a  child,  or 
the  young  of  an  animal,  is  first  nourished  by  sucking. 

3.  To  draw  air ;  —  said  of  a  pump  which  fails  to  draw 
fluid  because  of  low'  water  or  a  defective  valve. 

SUCk,  n.  1.  Act  of  drawing  with  the  mouth  or  otherwise  ; 
suction  ;  also,  an  agent  that  sucks,  or  draws  in. 

2.  That  which  is  drawn  into  the  mouth  by  sucking  ;  specif., 

milk  drawn  from  the  breast.  Shak. 

3.  Hence:  a  A  small  draft ;  a  sip.  Colloq.  b  A  lollipop;  a 
sweet.  Dial.  Eng.  c  Liquor,  as  small  beer.  Dial.  Eng. 

4.  A  whirlpool ;  —  often  [cap.]  in  proper  names.  Scot. 
suck'en  (suk'en),  n.  [See  soken,  soke.]  Scots  Law.  The 

jurisdiction  or  thirl  of  a  mill.  See  thirlage. 
suck'en  er  (-er),  n.  Scots  Law .  A  tenant  bound  to  grind 
his  grain  at  the  mill  of  a  sucken. 

SUCk'er  (-er),  n.  1.  One  that  sucks. 

2.  Specif.,  a  suckling;  a  sucking  animal;  Com.,  a  suck¬ 
ing  pig  or  lamb. 


White  Sucker  ( Catostomus  commersoni). 

3.  a  Any  of  numerous  fresh-water  fishes  constituting  the 
family  Catostomidae,  closely  related  to.  or  sometimes  in¬ 
cluded  in,  the  carp  family,  from  which  they  are  distin¬ 
guished  by  the  structure  of  the  mouth  (which  usually  has 
thick,  soft  lips)  and  of  the  lower  pharyngeal  bones.  They 


suc-cesa'ful-ly,  adv.  Dial.  Eng. 
a  Successively,  b  Excessively, 
succession  dutyor  tax.  A  duty  or 
lax  on  the  succession  to  a  dece¬ 
dent’s  estate.  See  death  duty. 
Buc-ces'sion-less.  a.  See  -less. 
«uc  ces'siv.  Successive.  Ref.Sp. 
suc-cess'lesB.  a.  See  -less. — 
-le8B-ly,  adv. — less-neBB,  n. 
auc-ce8'8or  ship,  w.  See -ship. 
Buc-ceB'so-ry,  a.  Of  or  pert,  to 
succession. 

aucceudry.  +  surquidry. 
BUC'CI  (sflk'sT  ),  71.,  pl.oi  succus. 
8Uc-cld'u-ous  (stik-sTd^U.-us),  a. 
[L.  succidmis ,  fr.  succu/ere  fall 
under.]  Ready  to  fall  :falling.  R. 
luc-cif'er-oua  (-s  T  f'P  r-u  s),  a. 

ilj.  succus,  sucus,  juice,  sap  -F 
2.  -ferous.]  Producing  or  con¬ 
veying  6ap. 

iBUc'cin  (stik'sYn),  n.  [See  suc¬ 
cinic.]  Amber. 


buc  cin-am'ide  (snk'sT-n&m'Td; 

-Td;  184),  /i.  Also -id.  Orq.Chem. 
A  white  crystalline  substance, 

C2H4(CONfl2)2- 

8uc/cin  an'il  (-nfin'Tl),  n.  A 
crystalline  substance,  C2H4- 
(CO)oNC,  II  It  is  a  phenyl 
derivative  of  6uccininhde. 
suc'ci-nat'ed  (sfik'8T-nat/Pd),  a. 
Combined  or  impregnated  with 
succinic  acid  or  succinates, 
suc-cinc'to-ry  (srik-sTijk'tO-rT), 

71.  =  SUCCINCTORIUM. 

Buc'cine.  +  succin. 
Buc-cin'e-oua  (sQk-sTn'P-ws),  a. 
[L.  sucineus  oi  amber.]  Succin¬ 
ic.  Obs. 

buc  cin-if'er-ouB  (sftk'sT-nTf'Pr- 
it s),  a.  [succin  4-  -ferous.)  Am- 
ber-vielaing. 

sue 'ci-nouB  (sfik'sT-n  u  s),  a. 
[See  succinic.1  Succinic.  R. 
Buc-ci'sion  (sfik-sTzh'un),  n. 


[L  svccisio.  See  succise.1  Act 

of  cutting  down  or  off.  Ons. 
8uc-ci'8ive,  a.  [L.  succissivus.] 
Subsecive.  Obs. 

BUC-civ'o-rouB  (suk-sYv'6-rus), 
a.  [L  succus,  sucus,  juice  + 
E.  -vorous.]  Zool.  Feeding  on 
the  juices  of  plants.  Rare. 
sue  cla-ma'tion  (s  fl  k'l  d-m  a'- 
shun).  n.  [L.  succlamatio.)  A 
shouting  or  calling  after.  Obs. 
sue 'col-late.  v.  t.  [L.  succol- 
lare,  svccollatum.]  To  bear  on 
one’s  shoulders  :  to  shoulder. 
Obs.  —  8UC/col-la'tion.  n.  Obs. 
auc'co-ra'ceouB.  a.  TL.  suc(c)us 
juice.]  Juicy.  Obs.  [tion.  Obs.  I 
8Uccorance,  n.  Succoring;salva-| 
sue'eord.  Succored.  A’-/.  Sp. 
Buc'cor-er,  sue'eour-er,  u.  [Cf. 
( >F.  secort  or.)  One  that  succors. 
Bue'eor-esB,  -cour-ess,  n.  A  fe¬ 
male  succorer.  Obs. 


8Uc'cor-le88,  BUc'cour-leaB,  a. 

See  -less. 

Buc'cose  (sftk'fis  ;  «ec-osE),  a. 
[L.  s  ucos  ii*.]  Juicy:  sappy. 
suc-cOB'i-ty  (sw-k  5  s'Y-t  T),  n. 
Quality  of  being  succose.  Rare. 
suc  co-teague'  (s  11  k'6-t  e  g'). 
Rare  var  of  squeteac.uk. 
Suc'coth  (sfik'bth  ;  -oth).  Bib. 
Suc/coth-be'noth  (-b  e'n  5th; 
-noth).  Bib.  A  deity  wor¬ 
shiped  by  Babylonian  colonists 
in  Samaria. 

Buc'cour.  Buc'cour-a-ble.  etc. 

Vars.  of  succor,  etc. 

Buccourse,  n.  Succor.  Obs. 
sue 'cous(  silk 't/s),  a.  Succose.  R. 
sue 'ere  (  sdbk'Sr  :  sook'-),  n. 
Sugar.  Scot.  [Succubus.  R.  I 
buc  'cub,  n.  a  Succuba.  Obs.  b| 
8uc'cu-ba  (shk'fl-ba),  n.;pl. 
-BJ5  (-be).  [NL.  See  succubus.] 
Fern,  of  succubus. 


Buc'cu-ba'tlon,  n.  Intercourse 

with  succubi.  Obs. 

8Uccudrous.  *f*  surquidrous. 
Buccudry.  +  surquidry. 
Buc'cu-la  (s  ft  k'(l-l«),  n.  [L. 
sucula  a  winch.]  Mach.  A  hare 
axis  or  cylinder  with  staves  or 
levers  in  it  to  turn  it  round,  but 
without  any  drum.  [lent. I 
Buc'cu-lent-ly,  adr.  of  succu-j 
suc'cu-lent-ness.  n.  Succulence. 
8UC'cU-l0UB  (Siik'ft-lMB),  O.  SuC- 
culent  :  juicy.  Rare. 
suc-cum  .  Succumb.  Ref.  Sp. 
Buc-cum'ben-cy  (sTZ-kftm'b^n- 
State  of  succumbing.  R. 
buc  cum'bens  (Btf-kfim'benz  . 
7i.;  pi.  succumbentes  (sttk'fim- 
bPn'tez).  [L.  See  succum- 
BENT.]  Eccl.  =  KNERLER,  2  a. 
suc-cum'bent,  a.  [L.  succurn- 
bens,  p.  pr.]  Submissive.  Obs. 
Buc-cumd'.  Succumbed. Ref. Sp. 


succnr.  succor  ;  sucre. 
Buc-cur'sal  (su-ktir'6<Il),  a.  [F. 
succin  sale.]  Eccl.  Serving  to  aid 
or  help  ;  auxiliary,  as  a  church 
or  chapel  of  ease.  Rare. 
such'an  (sTch't/n),  a.  Such  ; 
such  a.  —  u.  Such  a  one.  Both 
Obs.  or  Dial.  Enq.  [pi.  ZJi7>.| 
Su'chath-ites  (sQ'kath-Its),  n.  | 
8uche  ^  SEEK. 

8uch'lik«/,  a.  Of  like  kind  ; 
similar.  —  adv.  Similarly.  Ohs. 
Buch'wise7  (such'wTzO*,  adv. 
In  such  a  manner  ;  so. 

Buck,  11.  [F.  sue,  or  L.  .<»uc(c)us.] 
Juice;  succulence.  Obs. 
suck  (dial.  sdbk).  Obs.  or  dial. 
Eng.  var.  of  sock,  a  plowshare. 
Buck'a-bob\  w.  A  lollipop, 
suckat.  sucket.  [tash.I 
Buck'a-tash  Var  of  succo-| 
suck  a-u'hock  (sfik'a-db'hSk), 
n.  [Narraganset  Indian  suck- 


food,  fo~bt ;  out,  oil ;  chair  ;  go  ;  sing,  iqk  ;  then,  thin  ;  nature,  verdure  (250) ;  K  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144) ;  box  ;  yet;  zh_z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to§§  in  Gpidb. 
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SUCKER 


2074 


SUFFERANCE 


live  aud  feed  near  the  bottom,  and  the  larger  species  ascend 
small  streams  and  brooks  to  spawn.  Their  flesh  is  poor, 
but  is  extensively  canned  and  sold  as  that  of  better  fishes. 
Except  for  two  Asiatic  species,  they  are  confined  to  North 
America.  The  buff  alo  fishes,  black  horse,  and  red  horse  are 
among  the  more  important  species,  b  Also,  often  with  a 
qualifying  term,  any  of  various  fishes  with  a  sucking  organ 
or  suckerlike  mouth,  as  the  lumpfish  (or  lumpsucker),  a 
sand  sucker,  a  remora  (or  shark  sucker ),  or  a  clingfish. 
C  A  hagfish.  d  A  lamprey  (or  rock  sucker). 

4.  a  In  various  animals,  an  organ  for  adhering  or  holding, 
consisting  in  its  simplest  form  of  a  soft  pad  or  disk,  often 
somewhat  concave,  which  when  closely  applied  to  an  ob¬ 
ject  adheres  as  a  result  of  atmospheric  pressure  ;  a  sucking 
disk.  The  suckers  on  the  arras  of  cephalopods  are  more 
complex,  containing  a  central  pistonlike  structure  which 
when  drawn  in  creates  a  vacuum,  b  A  mouth  adapted 
for  sucking  or  for  adhering,  or  both,  as  that  of  a  leech. 
C  In  ecliinoderms,  a  tube  foot  ending  in  a  sucking  disk. 

5-  The  embolus,  or  bucket,  of  a  pump  ;  also,  the  valve  of 
a  pump  bucket. 

6.  A  pipe  through  which  anything  is  drawn. 

7.  a  A  shoot  originating  below  ground  from  the  roots  or 
lower  part  of  the  stem  of  a  plant.  Suckers  usually  de¬ 
velop  rapidly,  often  at  the  expense  of  the  parent ;  they 
are  sometimes  used  for  propagation.  Also,  any  accessory 
propagative  shoot ;  thus,  the  suckers  of  pineapples  spring 
from  the  axils  of  the  lower  leaves,  b  Bot.  A  haustorium. 
8  [ usually  cap.]  A  native  or  inhabitant  of  Illinois  ;  —  a 
nickname. 

9.  A  sponging  person  ;  a  parasite  ;  a  spange  ;  also,  a  stupid 
person  ;  one  easily  duped ;  a  greenhorn  ;  —  also  used  as  a 
general  term  of  opprobrium.  Colloq.  or  Slang. 

10.  A  lollipop  ;  a  sweet.  Dial.  Eng. 

11.  A  child’s  toy  consisting  of  a  disk  of  soft  leather  with 
a  string  through  the  center,  wetted  and  used  to  lift  stones, 
or  the  like  ;  also,  pi .,  a  game  played  with  this,  in  which 
the  winner  is  the  one  who  lifts  the  largest  stone. 

SUCk'er  (sQk'er),  v.  t. ;  suck'ered  (-erd)  ;  suck'er-ing.  To 
strip  off  the  suckers  from  ;  as,  to  sucker  tobacco. 

SUCk'er,  V.  i.  To  form  or  send  out  suckers ;  as,  Indian 
corn  suckers  abundantly. 

BUCk'et  (suk'fit ;  -Tt ;  151),  n.  [Cf.  succade;  suck,  v.  f.] 
A  sweetmeat ;  a  dainty.  Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 

BUCk'fish'  (-fish'),  n.  a  A  remora,  b  A  California  cling¬ 
fish  ( Caular  chits  mxandricus)  found  in  tide  pools. 
8UCk'ing,  p.  pr.  ti*  vb.  n.  of  suck.  Hence  :  p.  a.  Drawing 
milk  from  the  mother  or  dam  ;  not  yet  weaned  ;  hence, 
Colloq .,  very  young  or  immature  ;  as,  a  sucking  infant. 

I  suppose  you  are  a  young  barrister,  sucking  lawyer,  or  that 
sort  oi  thing.  Thackeray 


sucking  coil,  Elec .,  a  coil  which,  when  carrying  current, 
draws  or  sucks  in  an  iron  core  or  plunger.  —  a.  fish,  a  A 
remora,  b  A  lamprey.—  s.  louse.  See  louse,  1  a  —  a.  stomach, 
Zool .,  the  muscular  first  stomach  of  certain  insects  and 
other  invertebrates  which  suck  liquid  food, 
suck'le  (sQk'T),  v.  t. ;  suck'led  (-’Id) ;  suck'ling  (-ling). 

[Freq.  of  suck.]  To  give  suck  to;  to  nurse  at  the  breast. 
BUCk'le,  v.  i.  To  nurse  ;  to  suck. 

SUCk'ling  (-lTng),  n.  [ME.  sokeling.  See  suck,  v.  t.] 

1.  A  young  child  or  animal  before  it  is  weaned. 

2.  Dial.  Eng.  a  =  sucklers.  b  The  yellow  hop  clover. 
C  The  honeysuckle  Lonicera  periclymenum. 

SU'cre  (soo'kra),  n.  [Sp.  (Amer.),  after  the  South  Ameri¬ 
can  patriot  Antonio  Jos£  de  Sucre.]  A  silver  coin  of  Ecua¬ 
dor,  at  present  (since  1900)  worth  two  shillings  (48.7  cents). 
It  was  at  one  time  worth  over  3s.  3d.  (79  cents). 

BU'crose  (su'kros),  7i.  [F.  sucre  sugar.  See  sugar.]  Chem. 
Cane  sugar,  or  saccharose.  See  sugar,  n.,  1.  By  exten¬ 
sion,  any  saccharose.  See  saccharose  b. 

SUC'tion  (suk'sliwn),  n.  [L.  sugere ,  suctum ,  to  suck  ;  cf. 
OF.  &  F.  succion.  See  suck,  v.  /.]  1.  a  Act  or  process  of 

sucking.  Now  Rare,  b  Act  of  drawing,  as  a  fluid,  by  ex¬ 
hausting  the  air  over  part  of  the  surface  so  that  air  pres¬ 
sure  on  the  rest  of  the  surface  pushes  the  fluid,  rN 
etc.,  into  the  exhausted  space  ;  induction.  N- 

2.  Naut.  A  suction  pipe. 

3.  Liquid  ;  drink.  Dial.  Eng. 

SUCtion  pump.  The  common  pump,  in  which 

the  water,  etc.,  to  be  raised  is  puslied  by  at¬ 
mospheric  pressure  into  the  partial  vacuum 
under  the  retreating  bucket  on  the  upstroke, 
reflux  being  prevented  by  a  nonreturn,  or  suc¬ 
tion,  valve  in  the  pipe.  Theoretically  the  suc¬ 
tion  pump  will  lift  water  34  feet,  but  practi¬ 
cally  only  about  26  to  28  feet. 

Suc-tO'ri-a  (suk-to'rT-a  ;  201),  n.  pi.  [NL. 

See  suction.]  Zool.  1.  Any  of  several  divi¬ 
sions  of  suctorial  animals,  esp.  a  division  of 
protozoans,  equivalent  to  Tentaculifera. 

2.  Any  of  the  groups  Hirudinea,  Sipho- 
naptera,  and  Rhizocephala. 
sue  to'ri  al  (-51),  a.  [L.  sugere ,  suctum ,  to 
suck.]  a  Fitted  for  sucking ;  serving  to  ad¬ 
here  or  draw  up  fluid  by  suction,  b  Provided  with  suctorial 


Suction  Pump, 
viewed  in  sec¬ 
tion.  ACCyl- 
inder  or  Bar¬ 
rel  ;  A  B  Pipe  ; 
//  Handle  ;  P 
Bucket  or  Pis¬ 
ton  ;  R  Rod  or 
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Valves. 


organs  ;  as,  a  suctorial  fish ;  living  by  sucking  the  blood  or 
juices  of  animals  or  plants,  c  Pert,  to  the  Suctoria. 

SU  da  de'ro  (soo'da-da'ro;  146),  n.  [Sp.]  1.  A  broad  piece, 
as  of  leather,  attached  to  a  stirrup  strap,  to  protect  a  rider’s 
leg  from  sweat.  See  saddle,  Ulust.  (D). 

2.  A  fissure  in  a  well  or  water  tank  whence  water  is  issu¬ 
ing.  Southwestern  U.  S. 

SU  dam'l-na  (su-dfim'T-na),  n.  pi. ;  sing,  -damen  (-da'mfin). 
[NL.  sudamen ,  - inis ,  fr.  L.  sudare  to  sweat.  See  sweat.] 
Med.  Minute  whitish  vesicles  surrounded  by  an  area  of  red¬ 
dened  skin,  caused  by  retention  of  sweat  in  the  upper  layers 
of  the  skin  and  occurring  after  profuse  perspiration  or  in 
certain  febrile  diseases.  —  su  dam'i  nal  (-d5m'i-udl),  a. 

Su  da  nese'  (soo'da-nez' ;  -lies'),  a.  Of  or  pert,  to  the 
Sudan.  —  n.  sing.  &  pi.  A  native  or  inhabitant  of  the 
Sudan.  The  Sudanese  comprise,  besides  Arab  tribes,  Harn- 
ites  such  as  the  Fulahs,  Tibus,  and  Tuaregs,  and  numerous 
groups  of  Negro  and  Negroid  tribes.  Cf.  Negro,  1. 
su  da'ri  um  (su-da'rT-um),  n .;  pi.  -ria  (-a).  [L.]  A  sweat 
cloth ;  a  handkerchief,  specif,  that  of  the  legendary  St. 
Veronica,  on  which  Christ  is  said  to  have  impressed  his 
portrait  when  wiping  his  face  with  it,  as  he  passed  to  the 
crucifixion  ;  hence,  a  veronica,  or  portrait  of  Christ, 
su'da-ry  (su'da-rl),  n.  [L.  sudarium ,  fr.  sudare  to  sweat. 
See  sweat.]  A  sudarium. 

su  da  to'ri  urn  (su'da-to'rT-Sm  ;  201),  n. ;  pi.  -RLA  (-5). 
[L.]  1.  A  hot-air  bath,  given  to  cause  perspiration. 

2.  A  room  where  hot-air  baths  are  administered, 
su'da-to-ry  (su'da-to-ri),  a.  [L.  sudatorius ,  fr.  sudare  to 
sweat.  See  sweat.]  1.  Sweating  ;  perspiring. 

2.  Med.  Sudorific  ;  diaphoretic. 

su'da-to-ry,  n.  ;  pi.  -ries  (-rlz).  [L.  sudatorium.]  A  su¬ 

datorium. 

sudd  (sfidj,  n.  [Ar.  sadd  barrier.]  The  floating  vegetable 
matter  which  often  makes  the  White  Nile  unnavigable. 
sud'den  (siid'’n  ;  -fin),  a.  [ME.  sodain ,  sodein,  OF.  so- 
dain ,  sudain ,  F.  soudain ,  L.  subiianeus ,  fr.  subitus  sudden, 
peril,  fr.  sub  ire  to  come  on,  to  steal  upon  ;  sub  secretly  -{- 
ire  to  go.  Cf.  subitaneous.]  1.  Happening  without  pre¬ 
vious  notice  or  with  very  brief  notice  ;  coming  unexpect¬ 
edly;  rapid  and  unforeseen.  “  O  sudden  woe  !  ”  Chaucer. 

2.  Hastily  prepared,  employed,  made,  done,  etc. ;  quick; 
rapid  ;  as,  a  sudden  cure ;  a  sudden  departure. 

Never  was  such  a  sudden  scholar  made.  Shak. 

3.  Hasty  by  nature;  violent;  rash;  precipitate.  Obs.  or  R. 
4  Come  upon,  or  met  with,  unexpectedly.  Archaic. 

A  sudden  little  river  cross’d  my  path.  R.  Browning. 
Syn.  —  Unexpected,  unusual,  abrupt,  unlooked-for. 

—  sud'den  ly,  adv.  —  sud'den  ness,  n. 
sud'den,  adv.  Suddenly  ;  unexpectedly.  Obs  or  R. 
sud'den,  n.  An  unexpected  occurrence;  a  surprise.  Obs., 
except  in  phrases  all  of  a  sudden,  on  a  sudden,  of  a  sudden, 
sooner  than  was  expected  ;  suddenly. 

He  withdrew  his  opposition  all  of  a  sudden.  Thackeray 
sud'der  (sfid'er),  a.  [Hind,  sadr,  fr.  Ar.  padr  chief.]  Lit., 
chief  ;  —  applied  to  several  government  departments  and 
officers  in  India,  chiefly  in  the  Bengal  Presidency.  India. 
SU'dor  (su'ddr),  n.  [L.]  Sweat ;  perspiration  ;  exudation. 
SU'dor-al  (-51),  a.  [L.  sudor  sweat.]  Of  or  pertaining  to 
sweat ;  caused  by  sweat ;  as,  sudoral  eruptions, 
su'dor-il'er-ous  (-Tf'er-ws),  a.  [L.  ^wrforsweat-f-E.  -ferous.] 
Producing  or  secreting  sweat,  —  sudoriferous  glands,  Anat ., 
the  sweat  glands.  —  sudor-if'er-ous-ness,  n. 
su'dor-if'ic  (-Tf'Ik),  a.  [L.  sudor  sweat  (akin  to  E.  sweat) 
-}-  E.  -fie.]  Causing  or  inducing  sweat  ;  diaphoretic  ;  as, 
sudorific  herbs.—  n.  A  sudorific  medicine. 

Su'dra  (soo'drd),  n.  [Skr.  ?udra.]  The  lowest  of  the  four 
great  Hindu  castes.  See  caste,  2. 

The  ancient  designation  Sudra  finds  no  great  favor  in  modern 
times,  and  we  can  point  to  no  group  that  is  generally  recognized 
as  representing  it.  Census  of  India,  1901. 

suds  (sudz),  n.  pi.  [Akin  to  sodden,  seethe.  See  seethe.] 

1.  Water  impregnated  with  soap,  esp.  when  worked  up 
into  bubbles  and  froth. 

2.  Something  frothy  like  suds  ;  specif.,  Slang ,  beer. 

In,  or  into,  the  suds,  in  or  into  embarrassment,  trouble,  or 
difficulty.  Colloq. 

suds'y  (sud'zT),  a.  Resembling  suds ;  frothy ;  foamy, 
sue  (su),  v.  t.  ;  sued  (sud)  ;  su'ing  (su'Tng).  [ME.  suen , 
sewen ,  siwen,  OF.  sivre  (pres.  ind.  3d  sing,  il  slut,  suit ,  he 
follows,  nous  sevons  we  follow),  suir,  F.  suivre ,  LL.  sequere , 
for  L.  sequi,  secutus ;  akin  to  Gr.  eneaOa  t,  Skr.  sac  to  ac¬ 
company,  and  prob.  to  E.  see ,  v.  t.  See  see,  v.  t.  ;  cf. 
consequence,  ensue,  execute,  obsequious,  pursue,  second, 
sect  in  religion,  sequence,  suit.]  1.  To  follow  or  follow 
after ;  to  pursue  ;  chase  ;  attend  ;  accompany.  Obs. 

2.  To  follow  with  entreaty  or  persuasion  ;  to  solicit.  Obs. 

3.  To  seek  after  ;  to  pay  court  or  suit  to  ;  to  woo. 

Sue  me,  and  woo  me,  and  flatter  me.  Tennyson. 

5.  Law.  a  In  early  English  feudal  law,  to  follow  or  attend 
upon  (a  feudal  superior),  or  to  resort  to  (the  superior’s 
mill)  for  the  grinding  of  grain,  etc. ;  esp.,  to  follow  or 
seek  (a  court)  in  order  to  assist  the  court  in  administering 
justice,  esp.  as  a  doomsman,  or  in  order  to  obtain  justice  ; 
also,  to  follow  (a  person)  to  a  court  in  order  to  act  as  a 


witness  or  compurgator  in  an  action  in  the  court,  b  To 
follow  or  go  to  (a  court)  in  order  to  obtain  legal  redress 
therein  ;  as,  John  Doe  sued  the  court  for  a  writ  of  recovery. 
C  To  seek  justice  or  right  from  (a  person)  by  legal  proc¬ 
ess  ;  to  bring  an  action  against  ;  to  prosecute  judicially, 
d  To  proceed  with,  as  an  action,  and  follow  it  up  to  its 
proper  termination  ;  to  gain  by  legal  process, 
to  sue  out.  Law.  to  obtain  by  suit ;  to  petition  for  and  take 
out,  or  to  apply  for  and  obtain,  in  judicial  proceedings ; 
as,  to  sue  out  a  writ  in  chancery  ;  to  sue  out  a  pardon.  —  to 
s.,  or  s.  out,  one’s  livery.  Law.  See  livery,  n.,  1  C- 
sue  (su),  v.  i.  1.  To  follow  ;  to  come  after  ;  to  ensue.  Obs. 

2.  To  occur  as  a  consequence  ;  to  follow.  Obs.  Chaucer. 

3.  To  make  request  (for) ;  to  make  application ;  to  peti¬ 
tion  ;  entreat  ;  plead. 

By  adverse  destiny  constrained  to  sue 

For  counsel  and  redress,  he  sues  to  you.  Pope. 

4.  To  pay  court  or  suit ;  to  woo.  Massinger 

5-  Law.  a  In  early  English  feudal  law,  to  perform  or  do 
the  duties  or  part  of  one  who  sues,  or  follows  or  attends,  a 
superior,  etc.  b  Now,  to  take  legal  proceedings  in  court ; 
to  seek  (for  something)  in  law  ;  as,  to  sue  for  damages. 

to  sue  for  one’s  livery.  See  livery,  n.,  1  C- 
sue'-and-la'bor,  or  sue'-and-la'bour,  clause.  Marine 
Insurance.  A  clause  ordinarily  inserted  in  a  policy  by  which 
the  insurer  agrees  to  bear  his  proportion  of  expenses  volun¬ 
tarily  incurred  “  in  and  about  the  defense,  safeguard,  and 
recovery  ”  of  the  insured  subject, 
sufede  (swad  ;  F.  swfid),  n.  [F.,  Sweden.]  Swedish  glove 
leather.  It  is  usually  mocha  or  lambskin,  tanned  on  the 
wrong  or  bleached  side,  or  with  the  thin  glossy  outer  gram 
shaved  or  peeled  off,  leaving  an  undressed  surface. 

SU'et  (su'fit ;  -It ;  151),  n.  [ME.  suet,  dim.  fr.  OF.  sieu ,  seu, 
siu,  F.  suif,  L.  sebum.  Cf.  soap,  sebaceous.]  The  hard 
fat  about  the  kidneys  and  loins  in  beef  and  mutton,  which, 
when  melted  and  freed  from  the  membranes,  forms  tallow. 
The  corresponding  fat  of  hogs  forms  leaf  lard. 

Sue'vi-an  (swe'vi-an),  n.  [L.  Suevi  a  Germanic  people.  See 
Swabian.]  One  of  an  ancient  Germanic  people,  prob.  of 
many  distinct  tribes,  mentioned  by  Cjesar  as  dwelling  east 
of  the  Rhine  and  by  Tacitus  as  extending  to  the  Elbe  and 
the  Baltic;  also,  one  of  a  Germanic  horde  from  this  region 
which  overran  France  and  Spain  early  in  the  5tli  century, 
suf-.  An  assimilated  form  of  sub-. 

SUf'fer  (sfif'er),  v.  t.  ;  suf'fered  (-erd) ;  suf'fer-ing.  [ME. 
suffren ,  soffren ,  OF.  sufrir,  so/rir ,  F.  souffrir ,  (assumed) 
LL.  sofferire,  for  L.  sufferre ;  sub  under  -\-  f err e  to  bear, 
akin  to  E.  bear.  See  bear  to  support.]  1.  To  have  the 
feeling  or  sensation  that  arises  from  the  action  of  (some¬ 
thing  painful,  distressing,  or  the  like) ;  to  feel  or  endure 
(pain,  annoyance,  etc.) ;  to  submit  to  with  distress  or  grief ; 
as,  to  suffer  pain  of  body,  or  grief  of  mind. 

2.  To  endure  or  undergo  without  sinking  ;  to  support;  to 
sustain  ;  to  bear  up  under. 

Strongly  to  suffer  and  support  our  pains.  Milton. 

3.  To  undergo ;  to  be  affected  by  ;  to  sustain  ;  to  experi¬ 
ence  ;  to  go  or  pass  through  ;  as,  to  suffer  loss  or  damage. 

If  your  more  ponderous  and  settled  project 

May  suffer  alteration.  Shqk . 

4.  To  allow;  to  permit ;  not  to  forbid  or  hinder  ;  to  tolerate. 

I  sufi'er  them  to  enter  and  possess  Milton. 

Syn.  — Bear,  endure,  support,  sustain;  permit,  tolerate, 
consent  to.  See  allow. 

to  suffer  a  default,  Law ,  to  permit  an  action  to  be  called 
without  appearing  to  answer. 

SUf'fer,  v.  i.  1.  To  submit.  Obs. 

2.  To  feel  or  undergo  pain  of  body  or  mind  ;  to  bear  what 
is  distressing  ;  as,  to  suffer  from  wounded  vanity. 

3.  To  be  injured  ;  to  sustain  loss  or  damage. 

Public  business  supers  by  private  infirmities.  Sir  W.  Temple. 
4-  To  undergo  punishment,  esp.  of  death. 

The  father  was  first  condemned  to  super.  Clarendon. 

5.  To  permit;  to  allow.  Obs.  or  Archaic. 

6.  To  continue  in  a  certain  state  or  position  ;  to  endure.  Obs. 
suf'fer-a-ble  (-ri-b’l),  a.  [OF.  soufrable,  F.  sou ffr able.] 

1.  Able  to  suffer  or  endure ;  patient.  Obs.  Chaucer. 
2  That  may  be  suffered,  or  tolerated  ;  endurable. 

—  suf'fer  a  ble  ness,  n.  —  suf'fer-a  bly,  adv. 
suf'fer-ance  (-5ns),  n.  [ME.  suffrance,  OF.  suf  ranee,  sow- 
f  ranee,  F.  souffrance,  L.  suffer enlia,  fr.  suffer ens,  -entis,  p. 
pr.  of  sufferre.  See  suffer.]  1.  Act  orstateof  suffering; 
the  bearing  of  pain  or  the  like  ;  suffering.  Obs.  or  R. 

2.  A  pain  endured  ;  a  misery  ;  a  suffering.  Obs.  or  R. 

The  seeming  suf  'erances  that  you  had  borne.  Shak. 

3.  Loss  ;  damage  ;  injury.  Obs.  Shak. 

4.  Submission  under  difficult  or  oppressive  circumstances ; 
patience  ;  patient  endurance  ;  long-suffering.  Chaucer. 

But  hasty  heat  tempering  with  sufferance  wise.  Sjienser. 

5.  Negative  consent  by  not  forbidding  or  hindering  ;  toler¬ 
ation  ;  permission  ;  allowance ;  leave.  Shak. 

Somewhiles  by  sufferance ,  and  somewhiles  by  special  leave 
and  favor,  they  erected  to  themselves  oratories.  Hooker. 

6.  A  permission  granted  by  the  customs  authorities  for 
the  shipment  of  goods.  Eng. 

Syn,—  Endurance,  pain,  misery,  inconvenience ;  patience, 
moderation,  toleration.  See  permission. 
on  sufferance,  by  mere  toleration  ;  by  passive  permission  or 
consent ;  as,  to  remain  in  a  house  on  sufferance. 


auhock  black  money,  fr.  sucki 
black  -4-  jtoquauhock  the  round 
clam.]  A  kind  of  seawan. 
suck'er  (silk'Pr),n.  Sugar.  Scot. 
suck'er-el  (-Sr-£l),  n.  [Dim.  of 
sucker .]  =  black  HORSE  (fish), 
sucker  fish.  A  remora- 
suckerie.  d*  succory. 
sucker  rod.  A  pump  rod,  esp. 
one  of  wood,  for  a  well  or  shaft. 
Sucker  State.  1 1 1  i  n  o  i  s  ;  —  a 
nickname. 

suck'in  Var.  of  sucken.  (tie.  I 
sucking  bottle.  A  nursing  bot- 1 
suckiny.  4*  sukkenyk. 

Buck'l-  Suckle.  Ref.  Sp. 
suck'ld.  Suckled.  Ret.  Sp. 
suck'le  (sQk'’l),  n.  [See  suck i.e, 
v.]  Ohs.  a  A  comfit.  b  A  teat, 
suck'ler  (sftk')er),  n.  a  An  ani¬ 
mal  that  suckles  its  young  ;  n 
mammal,  b  A  suckling,  c  pi. 
Dial.  Eng.  (1)  Red  clover.  (2) 
White  clover. 

suck'less,  a.  Having  no  juice. 
8Uck'8pig'got,  n.  A  toper.  Ohs. 
auck'stone',  n.  A  remora, 
suckt.  Sucked.  Re,f.  Sp. 
suck'y  (sdok'Y).  Var.  of  sooky. 
su-clat'  fsdb-Klat'),  n.  [Cf. 
Hind,  suqldt.  Per.  saqalldt , 
saqaldt,  E.  scarlet.]  Any  of 


certain  woolens  ;  specif.,  Euro¬ 
pean  broadcloth.  Cf.  cicla- 
toun.  Anglo- Ind. 
sucoure.  succor. 
sucquidry.  j*  surquidry. 
su'erase  (sir  kras),  n.  [F.  suci'e 
sugar.]  Chem.  =  invertase  a. 
su'erate  (sQ'krat),  n.  [F.  sucre 
sugar  See  sugar.]  Chem. 

=  SACCHARATE  b. 

sucre,  n.  r.  Sugar.  Ohs. 
su'crol  (8  fl'k  r  5  1  ;  -k  rfil),  v. 
[F.  sucre  sugar.  See  sugar.] 
=  dulcin-  Trade  Xante. 
suction  anemometer.  Meteor. 
An  anemometer  consisting  of  an 
inverted  siphon  half-filled  with 
water,  a  difference  in  water  level 
being  due  to  the  wind’s  force, 
suction  chamber.  The  chamber 
of  a  pump  into  which  the  suc¬ 
tion  pipe  delivers, 
suction  dredge.  A  dredging 
machine  using  a  centrifugal  fan 
to  draw  up  mud,  sand,  silt,  etc., 
through  a  suction  tube, 
auction  fan.  =  exhaust  fan. 
suction  hose.  Flexible  hose  for 
suction  pipes,  etc.,  stiffened  by 
a  lining  of  coiled  wire, 
suction  pipe.  A  pipe  through 
which  flow  is  induced  by  suc¬ 


tion  or  exhaust  draft ;  esp  , 
such  a  pipe  joining  a  pump  to 
the  fluid  it  is  raising  or  drawing, 
suction  primer.  A  small  auxil¬ 
iary  pump  to  prime  a  large  one. 
suction  root.  Haustorium. 
suction  stop.  Phon.  =  4th 
CLICK,  3. 

suction  valve  Nonreturn  valve 
for  a  suction  pipe  ;  inlet  valve, 
sue  to'ri-an  (-0 n),  n.  A  sucto¬ 
rial  animal;  one  of  theSuctoria. 
Rare.  [torial.  Rare.  I 

suc-to'ri-ouB  (-us:  201 ),  a.  Suc-| 
sucurs.  +  SUCCOURSE. 
sud  (8<5?>d ;  unaccented  s?7d). 
Scot.  &  dial  Eng.  of  SHOULD. 
Sud  (sfld).  Jiih. 
su-da'men  (ifl-d  S'm5n),  n., 
sntg.  of  sudamina.  [See  dye. I 
Su  dan'  III.  Sudan  brown,  etc.  | 
sudar.  n.  Sudary.  Ohs.  Scot. 
su'date.  v.  i.  [L.  sudare,  suda- 
tum. J  To  sweat.  —  su-da'tion 
(sfl-aa'shun),  n.  [L.  sudatio: 
cf.  F.  sudation .]  Both  Rare. 

[|  su-da'vit  et  al'sit.  [L.]  He 
has  sweated  und  felt  cold,  i.  e., 
has  inured  himself  to  hardships. 
See  Aldine,  a.  Horace  (A-  /*., 
413),  said  of  a  youth  training 
for  races. 


I  suddart.  +  sou ld art,  a  soldier. 

|  suddeken  +  subdeacon. 

I  suddene.  •]*  sub  dean. 
sud'dent  (sfid'fnt  ;  sd6d'-). 

Contr.  of  should  not.  Dial.  Eng. 
sud'dent,  ?/.,  a.,  fir  adv.  Sudden. 
Ohs.  nr  Scot,  b  Dial. 
sud'den-ty  (Scot.  shd'^n-tY, 
sdfid'-),  //.  [Cf.  F.  soudainetii. J 
Suddenness  ;  as,  on  a  suddenty, 
suddenly.  Obs.  or  Scot. 
sud'dle,  sud'dil  (sQd'’l ;  sdbd'-), 
n.  Sf  v.  Stain  ;  soil.  Scot,  flr  Dial. 
Eng.—p.a.  Defiled.  Ohs. 
suden-  Obs.  p.  p.  of  seethe. 
sudene.  f  scbdean. 
sudgeome.  *5*  sojourn. 
Su'di-as  (sfl'dY-fis).  Bib. 
su<Born.  sojourn. 
sudly.  +  SOUTH  LY. 

8Ud'-oil'(  sfld  'oil'  ),n.  [See  suds; 
oil.]  Grease  recovered  from 
suds  by  the  addition  of  an  acid, 
su-dor'ic  (sfl-dtfr'Yk),  a.  [L. 
sudor  sweat.]  Of,  pertaining  to, 
or  derived  from,  sweat.  -  sudor- 
ic  acid.  Physiol.  Chem.,  an  acid 
said  to  be  the  cause  of  the  acid 
reaction  of  human  perspiration. 
8Udor-lp'a-rouB  (sQ'ddr-Yp'd- 
ri/s),  a.  [L.  sudor  sweat  +  E. 
-/>aro?/.s.J  Sudoriferous. 


su'dor-«U8,  a.  [L.  sudorus ,  fr. 
sudor  sweat.]  Sweaty.  Obs. 
Sudroun.  +  Southron. 
sudyakne.  d*  subdeacon. 
sue.  Var.  of  sew.  Obs.  exc.  Naut. 
sue,  u.  [See  sue  to  follow.] 
Pursuit.  Ohs. 

Sue(sQ).  Dim.  of  Susan. 

sue,  n.  [Short  for  issue.]  To 

flow  forth.  Ohs. 

sue-.  For  various  forms  in  sue-, 

see  forms  in  svve-. 

Sue'bi(swe'bT).  Var.  of  Suevi. 

sueln.  d*  swain. 

sueit  d*  SWEAT,  SWEET. 

sueke.  d*  swick. 

suell.  d*  SQUALL,  swell. 

suemme  d*  swim. 

su'ent  (sO'rnt),  su'ent-ly.  Vars. 

of  SUANT,  RUANTLY.  Dial. 

Bu'er  (sn'?r),  n.  One  that  sues. 

suere.  f  SWJ  IR,  8H  RER,8WIRB. 

suerge.  d*  cierge. 

suerly.  +  surely. 

(i  Buer'tetswPr'ta), n.  [Sp.,lit., 
lot.]  1.  In  the  southwestern 
United  States,  orig.,  an  alloca¬ 
tion  by  lot  of  about  27  acres  of 
land  to  settlers  in  a  new  town  ; 
now,  any  small  lot  of  land. 

2.  See  m'easure. 

Buertie,  suerty.  d*  surety. 


suet,  d*  SUIT,  SWEAT,  SWEET. 

Buetable.  +  suitable. 
suethelbana  d*  swath  elband. 
suetor.  d*  S I  ITOB. 
su'et-y  (sti'St-Y),  a.  Consisting 
of,  or  resembling,  suet. 

Sue'vi  (swe'vY),  n.  pi.  [L.] 
The  Suevians 

Bueving,  n.  [AS.  sicqfn,  swqfen , 
sleep,  dream.]  Dreaming.  Obs- 
Buey.  •}*  SWAY, 
sueyne.  d*  swain. 

Bueyre.  d*  swirk,  the  neck, 
suf.  Abbr.  Suffix. 

Su'fe-ism  (sdo'ff-Yz’m).  Var. 
of  Sufism.  [fete.I 

Bu'fet  (su'fi-t).  Var.  of  suf-| 
suff  (dial.  Bd&f,  e<5of).  Obs.  or 
dial.  Eng.  var.  of  sough. 
suff.  Abbr.  Suffix. 
b uf- far ' ci-n ate.  v.  t.  [L.  suffer- 
cinare .]  To  stuff.  Obs. 
suf-fa've-an,  a.  [Cf.  sophy.1 
Designating, or  pert  to, a  sophy. 
Obs. 

suffee.  d*  sophy. 
suf-fect'  (Bu-fekt'),  a.  Sf  r.  t. 
[L.  suffectus ,  p.  p.  of  sufficere  to 
furnish.]  Substitute.  —  suf- 
fec'tion  (-ffk'shwn)ji.  [L.  suf- 
fect  ?o.)  All  Rare. 
sufferam.  d*  sovereign. 


ale,  senate,  cilre,  ftm,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofd  ;  eve,  Gvent,  end,  recent,  maker ;  ice,  ill ;  old,  obey,  orb,  8dd,  s5ft,  connect ; 

II  Foreign  Word.  f  Obsolete  Variant  of.  +  combined  with.  =  equals. 


use,  unite,  urn,  up,  circus,  menu ; 


SUFFERANCE  WHARF 
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sufferance  Wharf.  A  licensed  private  wharf  where  duti¬ 
able  goods  may  be  kept  until  the  duty  is  paid.  Eng. 
suf'fer-er  (suf'er-er),  n.  1.  One  who  suffers  ;  one  who  en¬ 
dures  or  undergoes  suffering  ;  one  who  sustains  inconven¬ 
ience  or  loss ;  as,  sufferers  by  poverty,  sickness,  or  disaster. 

2.  One  who  permits  or  allows, 
suf'fer  ing,  vb.  n.  of  suffer;  specif.,  the  bearing  of  pain, 
inconvenience,  or  loss ;  also,  a  pain  endured ;  a  distress, 
loss,  or  injury  incurred  ;  as,  sufferings  by  pain  or  sorrow  ; 
sufferings  by  want  or  by  wrongs. 

suf  flee'  (siz-fis' ;  -fiz';  277  :  only  -Hz'  is  recognized  by  former 
orthoepists,  as  Walker ,  Smart ,  Worcester ;  cf.  sacrifice), 
v.  t.;  suf-ficed'  (-fist' ;  -flzd') ;  suf-fic'ing  (-fls'Tng;  -fiz'- 
Tng).  [ME.  suffisen ,  sufficen ,  OF.  soujire ,  F.  suffire  (cf. 
suffisant,  p.  pr.,  OF.  soujisanl),  L.  sufficere  to  put  under, 
to  substitute,  to  avail  for,  to  suffice  ;  sub  under  -|- facere 
to  make.  See  fact.]  1.  To  be  enough  for.  Obs. 

2.  To  satisfy  ;  to  content ;  to  be  equal  to  the  wants  or  de¬ 
mands  of.  “  Let  it  suffice  thee.”  Deut.  iii.  26. 

3.  To  furnish  or  supply  adequately.  Obs. 

The  power  appeased,  with  winds  sufficed  the  sail.  Dryden. 
8Uf-fice',  v.  i.  To  be  enough  ;  to  meet  the  need  (of  any¬ 
thing)  ;  to  be  adequate.  Chaucer. 

To  recount  almighty  works. 

What  words  or  tongue  of  seraph  can  suffice  f  Milton. 
suf  ft'cien-cy  (su-flsh'^a-sl),  n.  [L.  sufficientia.  See 
sufficient.]  1.  Quality  or  state  of  being  sufficient,  or 
adequate  to  the  end  proposed  ;  adequacy  ;  as,  he  questioned 
the  sufficiency  of  the  equipment. 

2.  Qualification  for  any  purpose  ;  ability  ;  capacity. 

A  substitute  of  most  allowed  sufficiency.  Shak. 

3.  Adequate  substance  or  means ;  ample  stock  or  fund  ; 

competency.  “  An  elegant  sufficiency.'1  Thomson. 

4.  Conceit ;  self-confidence  ;  self-sufficiency. 

Sufficiency  is  a  compound  of  vanity  and  ignorance. 

Sir  W.  Temple. 

suf  fi'cient  (-flsh'ent),  a.  [L.  sufficient,  - entis ,  p.  pr.  of 
sufficere.  See  suffice  ;  cf.  suffisant.]  1.  Equal  to  the 
end  proposed  ;  adequate  to  wants  ;  enough  ;  as,  provision 
sufficie/U  for  the  family  ;  a  sufficient  army. 

My  grace  is  sufficient  for  thee.  2  Cor.  xii.  9. 

2.  Possessing  adequate  talents  or  accomplishments;  of 
competent  power  or  ability  ;  qualified  ;  fit ;  competent. 

Who  is  sufficient  for  these  things  ?  2  Cor.  ii.  16. 

3.  Capable  of  paying  or  meeting  obligations  ;  responsible  ; 
also,  possessed  of  a  competency  ;  well-to-do.  Obs. 

The  man  is,  notwithstanding,  sufficient.  ...  I  think  I  may 
take  his  bond.  Shak. 

4.  Self-sufficient ;  self-satisfied  ;  content.  Now  Rare. 

6.  Substantial  ;  —  of  a  pavement.  Obs. 

Syn.  —  Enough,  competent,  full,  ample.  See  adequate. 
SUl'fix  (suf'iks),  n.  [L.  suffixum ,  neut.  of  suffixus ,  p.  p.  of 
suffigere  to  fasten  on,  to  affix  ;  sub  under  +  flgere  to  fix  : 
cf.  F.  suffixe.  See  fix.]  1.  A  letter,  letters,  syllable,  or 
syllables  added  to  the  end  of  a  word  or  a  root  to  modify  the 
meaning ;  a  postfix.  See  agglutinative  languages,  in¬ 
flectional  LANGUAGES. 

2.  Math.  A  subscript  mark.  See  subindex,  n. 
suf  fix'  (sft-fTks'),i>.  t.;  -fixed'  (-flkst');  -fix'ing.  [L.  suffix¬ 
us ,  p.  p.  See  suffix,  n.]  To  add  or  annex  to  the  end,  as  a 
letter  or  syllable  to  a  word  ;  to  attach  as  a  suffix  ;  append, 
suf'fix  al  (sfif'Tk-sal),  a.  Of,  pert,  to,  or  being,  a  suffix, 
suf-fix'ion  (sw-flk'slmn),  n.  Act  of  suffixing,  or  state  of 
being  suffixed. 

SUf-flate'  (-flat'),  v.  t. ;  -flat'ed  (-flat'gd)  ;  -flat'ing 
(-flat'Tug).  [L.  sufflatus ,  p.  p.  of  sufflare ;  sub  under  -}- 
flare  to  blow.]  To  blow  up  ;  inflate  ;  inspire.  Rare. 
SUf-fla'tion  (-ria'shun),  n.  [L .  stiff! alio.]  A  sufflating.  R. 
suf'fo  cate  (suf'6-kat),  v.  t. ;  -cat'ed  (-kat'Sd) ;  -cat'ing 
(-kat/Tng).  [L.  stiff  ocaius,  p.  p.  of  stijfocare  to  choke  ;  sub 
-f  fauces  throat.  Cf.  faucal.]  1.  To  kill  by  stopping  res¬ 
piration,  as  by  strangling  or  by  depriving  of  breathable  air  ; 
to  asphyxiate  ;  stifle;  smother;  to  choke. 

2.  To  hinder  or  prevent  respiration  in  by  compression  or 
closure  ;  to  choke.  Obs.  or  R. 

Let  not  hemp  his  windpipe  suffocate.  Shak. 

3  To  extinguish  by  depriving  of  air,  as  fire, 
suf'fo  cate,  v.  i.  To  become  choked,  stifled,  or  smothered, 
suf  fo-ca'tion  (-ka'shiin),  n.  [L.  suff'ocatio:  cf.  F.  suffo¬ 
cation.']  Act  of  suffocating,  or  state  of  being  suffocated, 
suf'fo-ca  tive  (suf'o-ka-tiv),  a.  Tending  or  able  to  choke 
or  stifle.  “  Suffocative  catarrhs.”  Arbuihnot. 

Suf'folk  (suf'wk),  n.  [From  Suffolk  County,  England.] 
a  One  of  an  English  breed  of  hornless  sheep  derived  in 
part  from  the  Southdowms  and  differing  iu  the  extensively 
black  face  and  legs,  b  One  of  an  English  breed  of  medium¬ 
sized  black  pigs  or  of  an  American  breed  of  white  pigs,  a 
small  variety  of  the  Yorkshire  breed,  c  One  of  an  Eng¬ 
lish  breed  of  work  horses,  esp.  for  farms,  having  a  deep 
heavy  body,  a  large  coarse  head,  and  rather  short  legs. 
Suffolk  Bank  system  A  system  of  banking  in  which 
each  of  a  number  of  banks  keeps  a  deposit  at  a  central  bank 
acting  as  a  clearing  house  in  the  payment  of  the  notes  of 
all  the  banks,  the  notes  being  assumed  to  be  redeemable  m 
specie  on  demand.  It  is  a  typical  example  of  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  the  banking  principle  (see  currency  doctrine). 
SUf'fra-gan  (suf'ra-gan),  a.  [F.  sufffagant ,  fr.  LL.  suf- 
fraganeus ,  confused  with  L.  suffragans ,  - antis ,  p.  pr.  of 


suffragari  to  support  with  one’s  vote,  to  be  favorable.  See 
suffrage.]  1.  Assistant ;  as,  a  suff  ragan  bishop. 

2.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  suffragan  bishop, 
suffragan  bishop,  or  bishop  suffragan,  Eccl .,  a  bishop  who  acts 
as  permanent  assistant  to  another  bishop  ;  specif. :  a  Any 
bishop  of  a  province  with  relation  to  his  metropolitan,  d 
An  auxiliary  bishop  having  no  independent  jurisdiction; 
specif. :  (1)  R.  C.  Ch.  A  titular  bishop  who  acts  for  the 
ordinary  bishop  w  hom  he  Inn*  been  invited  to  assist.  (2) 
Ch.  of  Eng.  A  bishop  appointed  to  assist  the  bishop  of 
a  diocese  in  a  part  of  his  see.  His  commission,  given  by 
the  bishop  of  the  diocese,  terminates  with  his  superior’s 
death.  Cf.  coadjutor,  2  b 

suf'fra-gan  (sSf'rd-gfin),  n.  [F.  suffragant:  cf.  LL.  suf- 
fraganeus.  See  suffragan,  a.]  1.  Assistant.  Obs.  or  R. 

2.  Eccl.  A  suffragan  bishop. 

SUf'lrage  (siif'raj),  n.  [F.,  fr.  L.  suffragium.]  1.  A  vote 
given  iu  deciding  a  controverted  question,  or  in  the  choice 
of  a  person  for  an  office  or  trust ;  the  formal  expression  of 
an  opinion  ;  assent ;  vote. 

I  ask  your  voices  and  your  suffrages.  Shak. 

2.  The  right  or  act  of  voting  in  political  matters  ;  esp.,  in 
a  representative  form  of  government,  the  right  or  power 
to  participate  in  electing  public  officials  and  adopting  or 
rejecting  legislation  ;  the  franchise  ;  —  usually  with  the. 

3.  Testimony  ;  attestation  ;  witness.  Obs.  or  R. 

4.  Eccl.  ct*  Liturgies.  An  intercessory  prayer  or  petition; 
esp. ,  a  short  petition  of  this  kind  ;  specif.,  in  the  Anglican 
liturgy,  any  of  various  versicles  and  their  responses,  in¬ 
cluding  :  those  after  the  Creed  in  Morning  and  Evening 
Prayer  ;  those  towards  the  end  of  the  Litany ;  those  (the 
response  being,  We  beseech  thee  to  hear  us,  good  Lord  ”) 
forming  the  intercessions  of  the  Litany. 

5.  Aid;  help;  assistance;  relief.  A  Lalinisrn.  Obs. 
suf'fra  gette'  (suf'ra-jSt'),  n.  [. suffrage  -f-  -ette.]  A  wom¬ 
an  who  advocates  woman’s  suffrage.  —  suf  fra  get'tism 
(-j&t'Tz’m),  n.  Both  Cant  or  Colloq. 

suf'fra-gist  (suf'ra-jTst),  n.  1.  One  who  possesses  or  ex¬ 
ercises  the  political  right  of  suffrage  ;  a  voter. 

2.  One  who  has  certain  opinions  or  desires  about  the  polit¬ 
ical  suffrage  ;  as,  a  woman  suffragist. 
suf -fu'ml- gate  (sw-fu'mT-gat),  v.  t.  ;  -gat'ed  (-gat'Sd) ; 
-gat'ing  (-gat'ing).  [L  suffumigatus ,  p.  p.  of  suffumigare 
to  fumigate  from  below.  See  sub-  ;  fumigate.]  To  fumi¬ 
gate,  lit.  from  below. 

suf-fu'ml-ga'tion  (-ga'shwn),  n.  [L.  suffumigatio :  cf.  F. 
suffumigation.]  1.  Act  or  operation  of  sutfumigating. 

2.  Act  of  making  or  using  fumes  or  of  burning  perfumes. 
Spirits  .  .  called  up  by  su f  umigations  of  henbane.  Aubrey. 

3.  A  fume  ;  a  preparation  for  fumigating  purposes. 
suLfuse'  (su-fuz'),  v.  t. ;  suf-fused'  (-fuzd') ;  suf-fus'ing 

(-fuz'ing).  [L.  suffusus,  p.  p.  of  suffundere  to  overspread  ; 
sub  under  -f-  fundere  to  pour.  See  fuse  to  melt.]  To  over¬ 
spread,  as  with  a  fluid,  tinge,  or  tint ;  to  fill,  as  with  some¬ 
thing  fluid  ;  as,  eyes  suffused  with  tears. 

When  purple  light  shall  next  suffuse  the  6kies.  Pope. 
SUf  f u'sion  (-fu'zliwn),  n.  [L.  suff  usio :  cf.  F.  suffusion.] 

1.  Act  or  process  of  suffusing,  or  state  of  being  suffused. 

To  those  that  have  the  jaundice,  or  like  suff'usion  of  eyes,  ob¬ 
jects  appear  of  that  color.  Ray. 

2.  Specif.,  Med.,  the  spreading  of  a  fluid  of  the  body,  as 
the  blood,  into  the  surrounding  tissues. 

3.  That  which  suffuses  or  with  which  a  thing  is  suffused. 
Su'fi  (soo'fe),  n.  [Ar.  &  Per.  gufi,  wise,  pious,  devout.] 

An  adherent  of  Sufism. 

Su'fism  (soo'fTz’m),  n.  [See  Sufi.]  A  system  of  Moham¬ 
medan  mysticism  originating  in  the  8tli  century  and  devel¬ 
oped,  esp.  in  Persia,  into  an  elaborate  symbolism  much 
used  by  the  poets.  Its  purpose  is  to  gain  insight  into  the 
Divine  Being  through  ecstasy  and  contemplation. 

Su  fis'tic  (sob-fls'tik),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  Sufism, 
sug'ar  (shoog'er),  n.  [ME.  sugre,  suger,  sucre,  F.  sucre 
(cf.  It.  zucchero,  Sp.  azucar),  fr.  Ar.  sukkar ,  assukkar ,  fr. 
Skr.  garkaramgav,  gravel;  cf.  Per.  shak{k)ar.  Cf.  saccha¬ 
rine,  sucrose.]  1.  A  sweet,  cry  stall  izable  substance,  col¬ 
orless  or  white  when  pure,  occurring  in  many  plant  juices, 
and  forming  an  important  article  of  human  food  ;  — called 
specif,  cane  sugar,  and  also  saccharose  and  sucrose.  The 
chief  sources  of  sugar  are  the  sugar  cane  and  the  sugar 
beet,  the  completely  refined  products  of  which  are  iden¬ 
tical  and  form  the  loaf  sugar,  granulated  sugar,  etc.,  of 
commerce.  The  juice  is  treated  with  lime  to  remove  im¬ 
purities,  filtered,  and  evaporated.  The  mother  liquor, 
or  molasses,  is  removed  by  draining  or  by  a  centrifugal. 
The  crude  yellowish  or  brown  sugar  thus  obtained  is  usu¬ 
ally  refined  by  redissolving,  clarifying,  decolorizing,  and 
recrystallizing.  Crude  cane  sugar  is  often  sold  as  brown 
sugar,  but  the  crude  beet  sugar  has  an  unpleasant  flavor. 
Some  sugar  is  also  made  from  palm  and  maple  trees,  com¬ 
mon  sorghum,  etc.  Sugar  dissolves  in  about  half  its 
weight  of  water  and  forms  fine  monoclinic  crystalsmelting 
at  160°  C.  (320°  F.).  Chemically,  it  is  a  disaccharide  of  the 
formula  Cu^oOn.  It  does  not  reduce  Fehling’s  solution 
and  does  not  ferment  directly,  but  is  converted  by  dia¬ 
stase  (or  by  heating  with  acids)  into  the  fermentable  mix¬ 
ture  called  invert  sugar.  It  is  dextrorotatory,  and  this 
property  is  utilized  in  estimating  the  strength  of  its  solu¬ 
tions.  Sugar  is  a  food,  and  also  serves  as  a  condiment  and 
preservative  for  other  foods.  See  food,  1. 

2.  By  extension,  any  of  a  class  of  sweet  substances  be¬ 


longing  to  the  carbohydrates,  and  regarded  chemically  as 
ketonic  or  aldehyde  derivatives  of  higher  alcohols.  The 
sugars  are  classed  as  monosaccharides,  disaccharides,  and 
trisaccharides,  and  the  first  class  is  again  subdivided  into 
tetroses,  pentoses,  hexoses,  etc.  Some  of  the  most  im¬ 
portant  sugars  are:  cane  sugar  (see  def.  1),  glucose  or 
grape  sugar,  fructose  or  fruit  sugar,  lactose  or  milk  sugar, 
and  maltose  or  malt  sugar.  Sugar  of  some  form  appears  to 
be  the  first,  carbohydrate  formed  by  green  plants  through 
photosynthesis,  and  being  readily  soluble,  is  either  trans¬ 
located  as  a  food  material  to  the  growing  parts,  or  con¬ 
verted  into  starch  and  stored  up  for  future  use. 

3.  Short  for  maple  sugar.  Local,  U.  S.  Ac  Canada. 

4.  Anything  resembling  sugar  in  taste  or  appearance. 

5.  Compliment  or  flattery  used  to  cover  something  obnox¬ 
ious  ;  honeyed  or  soothing  words.  Obs.  or  Colloq. 

sugar  of  bamboo.  See  tabasheer.  —  b.  of  lead.  See  lead 
acetate  a.  —  s.  of  milk.  =  lactose  a. 

BUg'ar  (shdbg'er),  v.  t. ;  -ared  (-erd);  -ar-ing.  1.  To  im¬ 
pregnate,  season,  cover,  or  sprinkle  with  sugar ;  to  mix 
sugar  with. 

2.  To  cover  or  sprinkle  as  with  sugar;  to  sweeten  (some¬ 
thing  distasteful)  by  flattery  or  soft  words. 

With  devotion’s  visage 
And  pious  action  we  do  sugar  o’er 
The  devil  himself.  Shak. 

SUg'ar,  v.  i.  1.  To  sweeten  something. 

2.  To  make  maple  sugar.  Local ,  U.  S.  &  Canada. 

3.  To  form  sugar. 

to  sugar  off.  in  making  maple  sugar,  to  complete  the  proc¬ 
ess  of  boiling  down  the  sirup  till  it  is  thick  enough  to 
crystallize  ;  to  approach  or  reach  the  state  of  granulation. 
Local,  U.  S.  &  Canada. 


suf'fer-ant,  a.  [ME.  snffrannt, 
OF.  &  F.  souffrant ,  p.  pr.]  Tol¬ 
erant  ;  patient.  Obs.  —  n.  A 
patient  person.  Obs. 
suf'ferd.  Suffered.  Ref.  Sp. 
suf'fer-ing,  p.  pr.  of  suffer.— 
suf'fer -ing-ly,  adv 
suf'fer-ous,  a.  Suffering.  Obs. 
suf' fete  (sQf'et),  n.  [L .  sufes, 
suffes,  -etis,  fr.  a  Punic  word 
akin  to  Heb  shophet  prophet.] 
A  chief  magistrate  of  ancient 
Carthage. 

Buf-fice'a-ble  (s  u-  f  T  s  '  a-b  ’  1 ; 
-fTz'-),  a.  See  able 
suf-fi'cience  ( stZ-fTsh'ens),  n. 
Sufficiency.  Obs.  [cient.I 
suf-fi'cient-ly.  adv.  of  suffi-| 
suf-fi'eient-ness,  n.  Sufficiency, 
suf  fic'ing  (su-fis'Tng  ;  -flz'- 
Tng),  p.  pr.  of  suffice.  —  suf- 
fle 'ing-ly,  adv.  —  suf-fic'ing- 
ness ,n.  [A  fumigation.  CMs.l 

suf'fi-ment,  n. 

suf'fi-sance  (Bilf'l-zdns),  n. 
[OF.  soufisance ,  F.  suMsance. 
Cf.  sufficiency.]  Sufficiency; 
abundance  ;  also,  ability  ;  com¬ 
petency.  Obs. 

suf'fl-sant,  a.  [OF.  soufisant. 


Cf.  sufficient.]  Sufficient. 

Obs.  —  suf'fi-sant-ly,  adv.  Obs. 
suffise.  +  SUFFICE. 

suf' fit  (dial.  sdbf'Tt),  v.  t.  To 
beat;  buffet.  Obs.  nr  Dial.  Eng. 
suf-fi'tion  (su-fTsh'un),  n.  [L. 
snffitio.]  Fumigation  ;  a  fumi¬ 
gant  ;  perfume.  Obs. 
suf-fi'to.  d*  soffito. 
suf-fix'ment  (sw-flks'mcnt),  n. 
Suffixion. 

suf'fixt.  Suffixed  Rif.  Sp. 
suf-flam  '  i-n ate  ( s«-fl  a m ' T-nat ) , 
r.  t.  [L.  sufffaminatus ,  p.  p  of 
sufflaminare  to  hold  hack  by  a 
clog,  fr.  sufflainen  a  clog.]  To 
check  as  by  a  brake  or  clog  ; 
hence,  to  stop  ;  to  impede.  Obs. 
suf -flue'  (-flob'  ;  243),  n.  Her. 
A  clarion,  or  rest, 
suf'fo-cate,  a.  [L.  suffocatns, 
p.  p  )  Suffocated;  choked.  Obs. 
suf'fo-cat  ing  (snf'b-kat'Tng), 

p.  }>r.  !f  vb.  n.  of  SUFFOCATE.— 
suf'fo-cat  ing-ly,  adv. 
suffoke.  v.  t.  [F.  suffoguer.]  To 

suffocate,  esp.  by  drowning.  Obs. 

Suffolk  punch.  The  Suffolk 
horse.  See  Suffolk,  n.,  c. 
suf-fos'sion  (su-fbsh'itn),  n.  [L. 


suff'ossio ,  fr.  suff'odere,  suffos- 
sum,  to  dig  under  ;  sub  ffodere 
to  dig.]  Undermining.  Ohs. 
suffounge,  v.  t.  [OF.  suffonger, 
L.  suffumigare.]  To  suffumi- 
gate.  Obs. 

suf'fra-gan-ship',  n.  See  -su  i  p. 
suf'fra-gant,  a.  Sr  n.  Suffragan; 
also,  assistant  Obs. 
suf'fra-gate  (sQf'rd-gat),  v.  i. 
[L.  suff'ragatus ,  p.  p.  of  suffra¬ 
gari.  See  suffragan,  a.]  Lit., 
to  support  with  one’s  vote; 
hence,  to  concur  ;  also,  to  assist; 
to  he  contributory.  —  suf  fra- 
ga'tion  (-ga'shzin),  n.  —  suf'fra- 
ga  tor  (-ga'tgr),  n.  [L.]  All 
Obs.  or  R. 

suf'fra-ga-to-ry  (sfif'rd-gn-to- 
rl),  a.  Of  or  pert,  to  support  by 
voting.  [elect.  Obs.  I 

suf'frage.  r.  t.  To  vote  for;  to  I 
suf-frag'i  nous  (su-frij'Y-nws), 
a.  [L.  suff  raginosus  diseased  in 
the  hock,  fT.su/frago  the  pastern, 
or  hock.]  Pert,  to,  or  diseased 
in,  the  hock  ;  spavined.  Obs. 
8uf'frag-i8m  (suf'rlt-iiz'm),  n. 
Enjoyment  of  the  suffrage, 
suf-fra'go  (sil-fra'go),  n.  [L., 


the  hock.l  a  The  hock  of  a 
horse,  b  The  tarsal  joint  (so- 
called  knee)  of  a  bird, 
suf'france-  *i*  sufferance. 
suffraunt.  +  sufferant. 
8uffrayn.  +  sovereign. 
suf'fren.  suffer. 
suffrentie.  +  sovereignty. 
suffrete,  n.  [OF.  soufraite ,  sou- 
frete. ]  Want.  Obs. 

Buffretous.  a.  [OF.  sofraitos,  j 
souff  reteus.]  Wretched  ;  miser¬ 
able.  Obs.  [To  rub  off.  O&s.l 
suf'fri-cate.r.  t .  [L.si<#Woare.J| 
suf  front',  7?.  [suf- +  JrontA  A 
frontal  for  an  altar  table.  Obs. 
suf  fru-tes'cent  (sflPrdb-tgs'- 
ent),  a.  See  sub-,  1  b 
suf'fru-tex  (-t6ks),  n.;  pi  -tices 
(Bu-froo'tl-sez).  [XL.  See  sub-; 
frutex.1  Hot.  A  subshrub, 
suffru-ti'ceoufl.  suf  fru-ti'eious 
(-tTsh'tfs),  a.  Suttruticose.  Obs. 
suf-fru'ti-cose  (su-froo'tT-kos), 
a.  See  sub-,  1  b.  [fruticose.l 
suf-fru'ti-cous  <-kas).  a.  Suf-| 
suf  fru-tic'u-lose  ( sttPrrtb-tYk'- 
n-los),  a.  Sbghtly  fruticose. 
suf-fu'mi  gate.  j>.  a.  Suffumi- 
gated  ;  perfumed.  Obs. 


8uf-fu'mige,  n.  [LL.  suffumi- 

gium.]  A  medicinal  fume.  Obs. 
8uf'fu-rate.  r.i.  I  L.  suffurari  to 
steal  secretly.]  Withdraw.  Obs. 
suf- fuze'.  Suffuse.  Rif.  Sp. 
suffy,  su'fi.  +  SOPHY, 
suffyse.  «]•  suffice. 
sufiant,  a  Sufficient.  Obs.  Scot. 
Su'fic  (soo'fTk),  n.  =  Sufistic. 
Su'fi-ism  (soo'fg-Yz’m),  Su  fi- 
is'tic  (-Ts'tlk).  Yars.  of  Su¬ 
fism,  Sufistic. 

sug  i  shg ),  n.  [Cf.  sow,  h.]  Sow; 
a  corpulent  person.  Scot.  Sr 
Dial.  Ena-  [Qf  the  trout  Obs.] 
Bug.  n.  Some  external  parasite! 
sugar  almond.  Almond  praline, 
sugar  ant.  The  common  red  ant 
( Monomorium  jiharaonis). 
sugar  ash.  The  box  elder, 
sug'ar  bak  er  (shdbg'gr  bak'- 
gr).  A  sugar  refiner, 
sug'ar-bak'er’s  itch.  A  variety 
of  eczema,  due  to  the  action  of 
sugar  upon  the  skin, 
sugar  bean.  A  West  Indian  va¬ 
riety  of  the  Sieva  or  civet  bean, 
su'gar-beet'  web'worm'.  See 
webworm.  [ry  a.  I 

sug'ar-berry.  n.  =  iiackber-| 


sugar  bird.  Zobl.  Any  of  vari¬ 

ous  honey  creepers,  honey  eat¬ 
ers,  and  sunbirds,  which  suck 
the  nectar  of  flowers, 
sugar  bush-  a  A  sugar  orchard. 
V ■  S.  b  A  South  African  prote- 
aceous  shrub  Protea  mellifera. 
sugar  camp.  A  camp  in  or  near 
a  sugar  orchard,  where  maple 
sugar  is  made.  Local,  U.  S.  Sr 
Canada.  [  Obs.  I 

sugar-candian.n.  Sugar  candy.  1 
sugar-cane  wax.  =  cerosin. 
Bug'ar-coat  ed.  a  Coated  with 
sugar  ;  fig.,  rendered  palatable, 
sug'ar-el'ly,  n.  Licorice.  Scot. 
sugar  fish.  A  fish  moth, 
sugar  grape  The  6and  grape, 
sugar  grass  a  Any  saccharine 
variety  of  sorghum  b  The 
grass  Pollima  Juli  a.  Australia. 
sug'ar-house %  n.  A  building  in 
which  sugar  is  made  or  refined. 
BUg'ar-i-nesslslidbg'gr-I-ngs),  n. 
See  -ness. 

sug'ar-less,  a.  See -less. 
sugar  meat.  A  sweetmeat.  Obs. 
sugar  mill.  A  machine  with 
rollers  for  pressing  out  the  juice 
of  the  sugar  cane. 
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SUGAR  MITE 


2076 


SULLEN 


Sugar  mite,  a  Any  of  several  mites  of  the  genus  Glycipha - 
0u$,esp.  6r.,  syu.  Tyroglyphus ,  saccharic  often  infesting  un¬ 
refined  sugar.  1)  A  fish  moth, 
sugar  pea  A  variety  of  pea  of  which  the 
whole  pod  is  often  cooked  and  eaten, 
sugar  pine.  A  lofty  species  of  pine  ( Pinus  . 
lambertiana)  of  California  and  Oregon,  hav¬ 
ing  leaves  in  fives,  and  immense  cones  often 
18  inches  long.  It  has  a  soft  reddish  brown 
wood,  used  for  interior  finishings,  shingles,; 
etc. ;  the  heartwood  yields  a  sugary  exudate. 

SUg'ar-plum'  (shoog'er-pluin'),  n.  1.  A  kind 
of  candy  or  sweetmeat  made  up  in  small 
balls  or  disks  ;  a  bonbon.  Also  fig. 

2.  The  shadbush  Amelanchier  canadensis 

sugar  squirrel.  An  Australian  flying  plia- 

lnncrpp  (  Pr/n i/i'ii.x  soiitrfii/si .  r#»apmminfr  a  flv-  , , 


larged 


langer  (Petaurus  sciureus ),  resembling  a  fly¬ 
ing  squirrel.  See  flying  phalanger,  Must. 
sugar  tree,  a  The  sugar  maple,  b  In  Australia,  the  my- 
oporaceous  tree  Myoporum  platycarpum. 
sugar  vinegar.  Vinegar  made  from  refuse  sugary  or 
starchy  materials  by  alcoholic  and  acetic  fermentations. 
SUg'ar-y  (shdbg'er-T),  a.  1.  Resembling,  containing,  or 
consisting  of,  sugar  ;  tasting  of  sugar  ;  sweet;  honeyed. 

2.  Fond  of  sugar  or  sweet  things ;  as,  a  sugary  palate. 
SUg'ar-y,  n.  ;  pi.  -ARIES  (-Tz).  A  place  or  establishment 
where  sugar  is  made,  as  a  sugar  factory  or  sugar  camp, 
suggest'  (sftg-j8st' ;  277),  v.  t.  ;  sug-gest'ed  ;  sug-gest'ing. 
[L.  suggestus ,  p.  p.  of  suggerere  to  put  under,  furnish,  sug¬ 
gest  ;  sub  under  -f-  gerere  to  carry,  to  bring.  See  jest.] 

1.  To  present,  usually  indirectly,  as  an  object  of  thought, 
a  matter  to  be  considered  or  acted  upon,  a  problem  to  be 
solved,  or  the  like  ;  to  cause  to  be  thought  of,  as  through 
association  of  ideas  ;  to  bring  or  call  up  in  the  mind,  as 
one  idea  another,  through  association  of  ideas  ;  to  intimate  ; 
hint ;  as,  smoke  suggests  a  fire;  to  suggest  a  difficulty. 

2.  To  seduce  ;  to  prompt  to  evil ;  to  tempt.  Obs. 

Knowing  that  tender  youth  is  soon  suggested.  Shak. 
SUg-gest',  v.  i.  To  make  a  suggestion  or  suggestions  ;  to 
give  rise  to  or  present  ideas  through  association, 
sug  gest  l-hil'i-ty  (-jSs'tY-bll'T-tT),  n.  State  or  quality  of 
being  subject  to  suggestion  ;  receptivity  to  ideas  or  intima¬ 
tions  tending  to  evoke  response  or  sympathy ;  esp.,  the  ex¬ 
aggerated  receptivity  of  a  hypnotized  person, 
sug-gest'i-ble  (-jSs'tT-b’l),«.  Easily  influenced  by  sugges¬ 
tion  ;  also,  readily  serving  to  suggest, 
sug-ges'tion  (-jSa'chwn),  n.  [F.  suggestion ,  L.  suggestion 

1.  A  suggesting  ;  presentation  of  an  idea,  esp.  indirectly, 
as  through  association  of  ideas  ;  a  bringing  before  the  mind 
for  consideration,  action,  solution,  or  the  like  ;  intimation. 

2.  That  which  is  suggested;  an  intimation  ;  hint. 

3.  An  evil  incitement ;  temptation.  Obs.  Shak. 

4.  Psychol,  a  The  action  of  one  idea  upon  another  result¬ 
ing  in  their  connected  appearance  in  consciousness,  as  in 
processes  of  association,  b  The  entrance  into  the  mind 
of  an  idea  or  intimation,  originated  by  some  external  fact 
or  word,  which  tends  to  produce  an  automatic  response  or 
reaction  ;  as,  hypnotic  suggestion  (see  hypnotism). 


Many  “  miracles  ”  of  healing,  and  of  “  stigmatization,”  become 
credible  when  verified  in  modern  experience  and  explained  by 
suggestion  ;  ”  though  to  ‘‘explain  the  explanation  ”  is  a  task 
for  the  future.  James  Ward  ( Encyc .  Brit.). 

6.  A  criminal  charge  or  complaint ;  an  accusation.  Obs. 
6.  Law.  Information  without  oath  ;  an  entry  of  a  material 
fact  or  circumstance  on  the  record  for  the  action  of  the 
court  thereon,  as  the  death  or  insolvency  of  a  party. 

Syn.  —  Suggestion,  hint.  A  suggestion  is  an  indirect  or 
guarded  presentation  of  a  matter  for  consideration  or  ac¬ 
tion  ;  the  word  sometimes  implies  a  prompting  to  evil ;  a 
hint  is  a  suggestion  conveyed  by  remote  or  covert  allusion; 
the  word  often  suggests  lack  of  candor  ;  as,  he  dropped  a 
hint  of  opposition,  and  hazarded  a  suggestion  as  to  meet¬ 
ing  it ;  “  Why  do  I  yield  to  that  suggestion ,  whose  horrid 
image  doth  unfix  my  hair  ?  ”  (Shak.) ;  “  Sometimes  he  de¬ 
scribes  amply  by  the  merest  hint  ”  ( Lowell );  “  [We]  talked 
together  with  obscure  hints  ;  both  seif-misunderstood  and 
darkly  guessing  ”  ( Shelley) ;  to  take  a  hint.  See  hint,  v.  i. 

SUg  ges'tive  (-jSs'tiv),  a.  1.  Tending  to  suggest ;  contain¬ 
ing  a  suggestion  ;  full  of  suggestion  ;  stimulative  of  thought. 

2.  Of,  pert,  to,  or  of  the  nature  of,  hypnotic  suggestion. 

3.  Suggesting,  or  tending  to  suggest,  what  is  improper, 
indecent,  or  the  like  ;  as,  a  suggestive  play. 

suggestive  medicine,  treatment  by  commands  or  positive 
statements  addressed  to  a  more  or  less  hypnotized  patient. 
—  sug-ges'Uve-ly,  adv.  —  sug-ges'tive-ness,  n. 

SU'l-cid  al  (su'T-sId'al),  a.  Pertaining  to,  of  the  nature  of, 
or  suggestive  of,  suicide  ;  characterized  by  an  impulse  to 
commit  suicide  ;  as,  suicidal  insanity  ;  fig.,  destructive  of 
one’s  own  interests.  —  su'i-cidal-ly  (-sid'al-T),  adv. 

SU'I  cide  (su'T-sid),  n.  [L.  sui  of  one's  self  (akin  to  suus 
one’s  own)  -{-  E.  -cide,  2.  Cf.  so,  adv. ;  homicide.]  1.  Act 


of  taking  one’s  own  life  voluntarily  and  intentionally;  Law, 
self-murder  ;  deliberate  and  intentional  destruction  of  his 
own  life  by  a  person  of  years  of  discretion  and  of  sound  mind. 

2.  Ruin  of  one’s  own  interests.  “  Intestine  war,  which 
may  be  justly  called  political  suicide .”  V.  Knox. 

SU'l-cide  (su'T-sid),  7i.  [L.  sui  of  one’s  self  -f-  E.  -cide,  1.] 
One  guilty  of  self-murder  ;  a  felo-de-se. 
su'i  cide,  V.  i.  To  commit  suicide.  Colloq. 

Su'i-dffl  (su'I-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.  ;  L.  sus  hog  +  -idse.~\  Zool. 
The  family  of  nonruminant  artiodactyl  ungulates  consist¬ 
ing  of  the  wild  and  domestic  swine,  but  in  modern  classifi¬ 
cations  excluding  the  peccaries  (family  Tagassuidae). 
li  SU'l  ge'ne-ris  (su'i  jen'e-rls).  fL.]  Of  his,  her,  its,  or 
their,  own  kind  ;  unique  ;  peculiar. 

II  SU'l  ju'ris  [L.,  in  one’s  own  right.]  Law.  a  In  Roman  law, 
having  the  full  rights  of  a  freeman,  i.  e.,  not  subject  to  the 
patria  potestas,  manus,  or  mancipium  of  another,  persons 
subject  to  any  of  them  being  called  alieni  juris,  b  In  gen¬ 
eral,  of  full  legal  capacity,  as  disting,  from  the  limited  ca¬ 
pacity  of  those  under  some  legal  disability,  as  infancy. 
Su-i'na  (su-i'nd),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  fr.  L.  sus  hog.]  Zool.  A 
subdivision  of  artiodactyl  ungulates  consisting  of  the  true 
swine  (Suida?),  peccaries  (Tagassuidae),  and  hippopotamuses 
(Hippopotamidae).  They  have  bunodont  molars^and  meta- 
poaials  not  fused  in  a  cannon  bone.  —  su'ine  (su'In),  a. 
su'int  (su'Tut ;  swlnt),  n.  [F.]  A  greasy  substance  in  the 
wool  of  sheep,  consisting  largely  of  potassium  salts  of  or¬ 
ganic  acids  mixed  with  fatty  substances;  —  called  also  yolk. 
It  is  removed  in  washing  and  is  used  as  a  source  of  potash, 
suit  (sut),  n.  [ME.  siute,  seute,  suite,  OF.  siule ,  sieute,  F. 
suite,  fr.  suivre  to  follow,  OF.  si  ire ;  perh.  influenced  by 
L.  secta  a  sect  ;  or  fr.  assumed  LL.  sequita.  See  sue  to 
follow  ;  cf.  sect,  in  religion,  suite.]  1.  Act  of  following 
or  pursuing,  as  game  ;  pursuit.  Obs. 

2.  Act  of  pursuing  an  end  or  object ;  pursuit.  Obs. 

3.  Act  of  suing ;  a  seeking  by  entreaty  or  solicitation  ; 
hence,  entreaty ;  solicitation  ;  petition ;  as,  to  make  suit 
to  the  king  ;  specif.,  solicitation  in  marriage  ;  wooing. 

4.  Law.  a  In  early  English  feudal  law,  the  act  of  one  who 
sues  a  superior  or  his  mill,  a  court,  or  a  party  to  court  (see 
sue,  v.  t.,  5  a).  Also,  the  body  of  those  who  performed  any 
of  the  acts  involved,  b  Orig.,  the  following  or  attending 
upon  a  court  to  obtain  justice  there  ;  hence,  the  attempt  to 
gain  an  end  by  legal  process;  an  action  or  process  in  a 
court  for  the  recovery  of  a  right  or  claim  ;  legal  applica¬ 
tion  to  a  court  for  justice  ;  prosecution  of  right  before  any 
tribunal ;  as,  a  civil  or  criminal  suit  ;  a  suit  in  chancery. 

5.  Those  who  follow  a  person  of  position  or  wealth  to  at¬ 
tend  on  him  ;  a  company  of  attendants  or  followers ;  a  ret¬ 
inue  ;  —  now  usually  written  suite ,  and  pronounced  su  et. 

6.  Things  that  follow  in  a  series  or  succession  ;  the  objects, 
collectively  considered,  which  constitute  a  series,  as  of 
rooms,  buildings,  compositions,  etc. ;  —  in  this  sense  now 
usually  suite. 

7-  Rarely  suite.  Specif. :  Playing  Cards.  One  of  the  four 
sets  of  cards  which  constitute  a  pack,  —  each  set  common¬ 
ly  consisting  of  thirteen  cards  bearing  a  particular  emblem, 
as  hearts,  spades,  clubs,  or  diamonds. 

8-  A  number  of  things  used  together,  and  generally  neces¬ 
sarily  united  to  answer  their  purpose  ;  two  or  more  things 
ordinarily  classed  or  used  together,  or  a  combination  of 
such  things,  as  garments,  constituting  a  single  article  ;  a 
set ;  as,  a  suit  of  armor  ;  specif.,  short  for  suit  of  clothes. 

9.  Regular  order  ;  succession.  Obs. 

Syn.  —  See  prayer. 

out  of  suits,  out  of  favor  ;  at  odds  ;  —  a  phrase  involving  a 
figure  of  speech  which  is  uncertain  and  doubtless  a  play 
upon  words.  Obs.  Shak.  —  suit  real,  Early  Eng.  Feudal 
Law ,  suit  royal,  i.  e.,  suit  at  the  royal  courts.  Obs. 
suit,  v.  t. ;  suit'ed;  suit'ing.  1.  To  fit ;  adapt ;  accommo¬ 
date;  as,  to  suit  the  action  to  the  word.  Shak. 

2  To  be  fitted,  accommodated,  or  adjusted  to  ;  to  accord 
with  ;  to  be  proper  or  appropriate  to ;  to  become  ;  tc  befit. 

Ill  suits  his  cloth  the  praise  of  railing  well.  Dryden. 

3.  To  answer  the  requirements  or  demands  of  ;  to  meet  the 
desires  of  ;  to  please  ;  satisfy  ;  as,  to  suit  one’s  taste. 

4.  To  dress  ;  to  clothe.  Obs. 

to  suit  one’s  book.  See  book,  n .,  4. 

suit,  v.  i.  To  agree  ;  to  accord  ;  to  be  fitting  ;  to  correspond  ; 

—  usually  followed  by  with  or  to. 

The  place  itself  was  suiting  to  his  care.  Dryden. 
Syn.  — Agree,  accord,  comport,  tally,  correspond,  match, 
answer,  fit,  become,  consist  with. 

SUit  a-bil'i-ty  (sut/a-bil'T-tT),  n.  Quality  or  state  of  being 
suitable  ;  suitableness. 

SUit'a-bl©  (sut'd-b’l),  a.  Capable  of  suiting;  fitting  ;  proper  ; 
becoming ;  as,  language  suitable  for  the  subject. 

Syn. —  Proper,  fitting,  becoming,  accordant,  agreeable, 
competent,  correspondent,  compatible,  consonant,  congru¬ 
ous,  consistent.  See  fit. 

—  suit'a-ble  ness,  n.  —  suit'a-bly,  adv. 


suite  (swet),  n.  [F.  See  suit,  n.]  1.  Obs.  or  rare  var.  of 
suit  (in  various  senses). 

2.  A  retinue  or  company  of  attendants ;  as,  the  suite  of 
an  ambassador.  See  suit,  7i.,  5. 

3.  A  connected  series  or  succession  of  objects  ;  a  number 
of  things  used  or  classed  together  ;  a  set ;  as,  a  suite  of 
rooms  ;  a  suite  of  minerals.  See  suit,  n.,  6. 

4.  Music,  a  One  of  the  old  instrumental  forms,  in  vogue 
during  the  17tli  and  18th  centuries,  consisting  of  a  series  of 
dances  in  the  same  or  related  keys,  often  with  an  elaborate 
prelude.  The  strict  form  was  a  cycle  of  three  to  five  classic 
dance  forms  in  one  key,  the  dances  being  taken  from  the 
allemande,  courante,  sarabande,  bourse,  gigue,  gavotte, 
minuet,  passepied,  and  other  forms,  usually  beginning 
with  the  allemande  and  ending  with  the  gigue.  The  suite 
form  lias  been  superseded  by  the  more  compact  sonata,  but 
is  still  sometimes  affected,  b  A  modern  instrumental 
form,  sometimes  almost  of  the  dimensions  of  the  sym¬ 
phony,  but  wholly  free  as  to  the  character  and  number  of 
its  movements  ;  as,  the  “  Indian  ”  suite  by  MacDowell. 

5  In  writing,  a  sequel.  Rare. 

Syn.  —  See_succEssioN. 

suiting  (sut'Tng),  n.  Among  tailors,  cloth  suitable  for 
making  suits  of  clothes  ;  —  chiefly  in  the  pi.  Cant. 
suit'or  (sut'er),  7i.  1.  A  follower.  Obs.  Wycliffe. 

2.  One  who  sues,  petitions,  or  entreats  ;  a  petitioner. 

She  hatli  been  a  suitor  to  me  for  her  brother.  Shak. 

3.  Esp.,  one  who  solicits  a  person  in  marriage  ;  a  wooer  ; 
a  lover  ;  —  formerly  used  of  women  as  well  as  men. 

4.  Law.  a  In  early  English  feudal  law,  one  who  sues,  or 
makes  suit  of,  his  lord,  a  certain  court, etc.  See  sue,  v.t.,5  a. 
b  One  who  sues  or  prosecutes  a  demand  in  court ;  one  who 
prosecutes  an  action  in  court ;  a  party  to  a  suit. 

suit  service.  Early  Eng.  Feudal  Law.  Service  owing  or 
rendered  to  a  superior  by  doing  suit  for  him,  as  to  a  court. 

||  sui' vez'  (swe'va').  [F.]  Music.  Follow  ;  —  a  direction  to 
accompanist  or  orchestra  to  follow  the  soloist  in  time,  etc. 
Su'la  (su'ld),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  I  cel.  sula  the  gannet.  See  solan 
goose.]  Zool.  The  genus  of  totipalmate  sea  birds  consisting 
of  the  gannets  and  boobies,  constituting  the  family  Sulidae. 
sul'cate  (sul'kat),  a.  [L.  sulcaius ,  p.  p.  of  sulcare  to  fur¬ 
row,  fr.  sulcus  a  furrow.]  Scored  with  deep  and  regular 
furrows  ;  furrowed  or  grooved  ;  as,  a  sulcate  stem. 
SUl-ca'tlon  (sul-ka'slmn),  n.  A  furrowing  or  channeling, 
or  state  of  being  sulcate  ;  also,  a  channel  or  furrow, 
sul'cus  (sul'kws),  7i.  / pi.  sulci  (-si).  [L.,  a  furrow.]  A  fur¬ 
row;  a  groove ;  fissure;  esp.,  Anat.,  any  furrow  on  the 
surface  of  the  brain  separating  convolutions  or  gyri.  See 
fissure,  1. 

sulk  (sulk),  v.  i.  ;  sulked  (sulkt) ;  sulk'ing.  [See  sulki¬ 
ness.]  To  be  sulky  or  sullen  ;  to  be  morose  or  obstinate, 
sulk.  n.  State  or  condition  of  being  sulky;  a  sulky  mood  or 
humor;  —  often/?/.  “Gracious  or  in  the  sulks .”  Hawthorne. 
sulki  ness  (sul'kT-nfis),  n.  [For  sulkenness ,  fr.  AS.  solcen 
slothful,  remiss,  in  Osolcen,  b eso/cen,  properly  p.  p.  of  seol- 
can ,  in  Useolcan  to  be  weak  or  slothful ;  of  uncert.  origin. 
See  -ness.]  Quality  or  state  of  being  sulky ;  sullenness ; 
moroseness ;  as,  sulkiness  of  disposition, 
sulk'y  (sul'kT),  a.  ;  sulk'i-er  (-kl-er) ;  sulk'i-est.  [See 
sulkiness;  cf.  sulky,  7i.]  Moodily  silent;  sullen;  morose; 
splenetic  ;  unwilling  or  disinclined,  esp.  temporarily,  to 
associate  with  others  or  to  receive  advances. 

Syn.  —  See  sullen. 

sulk'y,  7i. ;  pi.  sulkies  (-kTz).  [From  sulky,  a.  ;  —  be¬ 
cause  for  only  one  person  at  a  time.]  1.  A  light  two¬ 
wheeled  carriage  for  a  single  person. 

2 .  Short  for  sulky  plow ,  etc. 

sulk'y,  a.  Having  wheels  and  a  seat  for  the  driver;  — 
said  of  various  agricultural  machines ;  as,  sulky  cultivator, 
machine,  plow  (see  plow,  Must.),  rake,  etc. 
sul'la  (sul'a ;  6dbl'a),  n.,  or  sulla  clover.  [Sp.  sw/Za.] 
A  European  fabaceous  plant  ( Hedysarum  coronarium) 
valued  for  forage.  It  is  also  cultivated  in  gardens  for  its 
pink  flowers  under  the  name  of  French  honeysuckle. 
SUl'lage  (sul'a]),  n.  [Cf.  suillage,  sulliage.]  1.  Drain¬ 
age  of  filth;  also,  that  which  sullies;  esp.,  filth  from  the 
street,  farmyard,  etc.  ;  sewage.  Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 

2  State  of  being  sullied  or  defiled  ;  defilement ;  pollution. 

3.  Founding.  Scoria  on  molten  metal  in  the  ladle. 

4.  Silt ;  mud  deposited  by  water. 

SUl'len  (siil'en),  a.  [ME.  solein ,  solain,  lonely,  sullen  ; 
through  OF.  fr.  (assumed)  LL.  solauus  solitary,  fr.  L. 
solus  alone.  See  sole,  a.]  1.  Lonely  ;  alone  ;  solitary  ; 

hence,  unmated  ;  single.  Obs.  Wycliffe  ( Job  iii.  14) 

2.  One  only  ;  single;  sole;  solitary.  Obs.  Chaucer. 

3.  Disposed  to  be  alone  ;  ill-humoredly  unsociable  ;  hence, 
gloomily  silent ;  morose  ;  sulky  ;  glum. 

And  sullen  I  forsook  the  imperfect  feast.  Prior. 


sugar  mule.  See  cotton  mule. 
sugar  orchard.  A  grove  or  col¬ 
lection  of  sugar  maples  ;  sugar 
bush.  U.  S.  [  Ohs.  I 

sug'ar-plate''.  n.  Sweetmeats.  | 
sugar  sand.  A  sediment,  chiefly 
of  calcium  malate,  which  sepa¬ 
rates  in  making  maple  sugar. 
sug'ar-sopL  n.  Sugarplum.  Obs. 
Bu^gent  (sil'jfnt),  a.  [L.  su- 
gens,  - entis ,  p.  pr.  of  sugere  to 
suck.]  Zool.  Suctorial, 
augeorne.  d*  sojourn. 
auger.  +  sugar. 
au-ges'cent  (sfl-jgs'£nt),  a.  [L. 
sugere  to  suck  4-  E.  -escewUl  Of, 
pert,  to,  or  adapted  for,  sucking, 
euget.  d*  subject,  n.  Sr  v. 
aug'gan  (afig'dn),  n.  [Ir.  siigan, 
or  Gael,  sitgan.]  A  rope,  collar, 
or  saddle,  of  twisted  straw  ;  a 
heavy  bed  cover.  Scot.  5r  Ir. 
augge,  v.  i.  [Cf.  Dan.  sukke.  and 
E.  sigh.]  To  pant ;  to  sigh.  Obs. 
augge.  suggen.  d*  say.  [ible.I 
sug  gest' a  ble.  <>.  =  sugorst-] 
aug-gest'ed-neBo.  »■  See  -ness. 
aug-gest'er,  n.  One  who  sug- 

fests. 

sug-ges'ti-o  fal'si  (swg-ifs'- 
chT-5  fai'sl).  [L.]  Rom.  Law. 
Suggestion  of  an  untruth.  Cf. 
DOLUS. 

sug-ges'tion.  v.  t.  To  subject  to, 
or  treat  by,  suggestion.  (Sp. I 
sug-ges'tiv.  Suggestive.  Rrf.  \ 
sug-ges'tlve,  n.  That  which 
suggests  or  tends  to  suggest, 
eug-gest'ment,  n.  Suggestion. 


BUg-ges'tor.  Var. of  sugoester. 
sug-ges'tress  (siZg-jgs'trSs),  n. 
A  woman  who  suggests, 
sug-ges'tum  (-tain),  n.;  L.  pi. 
-ta  (-td).  [L.]  Rom.  An  tig.  A 
raised  place,  esp.  a  platform, 
stage,  or  tribune, 
sug'gil,  r.  t.  [L .snggillare.su- 
gil/are,  suggi Uatum .sugillatum.] 
To  beat  biaick  and  blue  ;  hence, 
to  defame.  Obs. 

BUg'gil-late  (sdg'jY-lat  ;  sdj'T-), 
v.  t.  =  SUGG i l.  Obs. 
aug'gil-la'tion  (-1  a's  hu  n ),  n. 
[L.  sugillatio:  cf.  F.  sug illation.] 

1.  Act  of  suggillating,  or  state 
of  being  suggillated;  fig.,  defa¬ 
mation;  slander.  Obs. 

2.  A  livid,  or  black-and-blue, 
mark  ;  bruise. 

BUggourn®.  +  sojourn. 
suggurait.  f  suoared. 

Bugh  ( Scot,  book ).  Obs.  or  Scot, 
of  SOUGH. 

BUghe  +  sigh.  [Japan  cedar.  I 
su'gi  (soo'gf6),  n.  [Jap.]  The! 
sugour.  sugre  +  sugar. 
suhe.  ^  sue. 
suiche.  d*  such. 
su  i-cid'i-cal  (sQ'Y-std'Y-kdl),  a. 
Suicidal.  Obs. 

8u'l-cld-lBm  (sil'Y-sTd-Yz'm),  n. 
Quality  or  state  of  being  suicid¬ 
al.  Rare. 

Bu'i-clBm  (sQ'Y-sYz'm/,  n.  [L. 
suits  one’s  own.]  Selfishness  ; 
egoism  ;  egotism.  Obs.  or  R. 
Buie,  d*  sue. 

Buler.  d*  squire. 


su'l-form  (su'Y-fdrm),  a.  [L. 
sus  hog  +  -form.]  Piglike, 
suift.  d*  swift. 

IIbu'I  he-re'de8  (sQ'I  ht-re'- 
dez).  [L.]  SeeHERES.  [-ful.I 
Bulk,  auikful  d*  swick,  SWICK-I 
suikedom.  d*  swikedom. 
i1  8Ui'ker-b08ch'  (sQ'kgr-bbs'),  rj. 
[S.  African  D.]  The  sugar  bush. 
8uile.  d*  soil,  to  defile, 
suilk.  d*  such. 

su'il  lage.  n.  [  F.  souiller  to  soil, 
OF.  also  soilher.  See  soil  to 
stain  ;  cf.  sullaoe.]  A  drain 
or  collection  of  filth.  Obs. 
su'il-line  (sfi'Y-lIn  ;  -lYn  ;  183), 
a.  [L.  suillvs  of  or  belonging  to 
swine,  fr.  sus  hog.]  Piglike. 
8uim.  d*  swim. 

BUlnc.  d*  swink.  [er.  Obs.  I 
suinch.  ».  =  swinkek,  labor-| 
su'ine  (sfl'Yn  ;  -en ),  n.  A  mix¬ 
ture  of  oleomargarine  with  lard 
or  other  fatty  ingredients.  It  is 
used  as  a  substitute  for  butter. 
Buing.  d*  swing. 
su'ing.  rb.  n.  of  sue. 
su'ing.  a.  [P.  pr.  of  swc.l  Obs. 
a  Pursuing  ;  ensuing,  b  Con¬ 
formable  ;  well  proportioned, 
su'ing-ly,  adv.  In  succession  ; 
afterwards  ;  consequently.  Obs. 
8Uink.  d*  SWINK. 

Su'i-o-gotiy  (sQ'Y-o-gOth'),  n. 
[L.  Suiones  (a  Teutonic  tribe 
in  what  is  now  Sweden)  -F  E. 
Goth.\  A  Scandinavian  Goth, 
suir.  f  sure.  [swire,  neck. I 
suire.  d* square, squire, sure,| 


Buirge,  n.  =  surgery.  Obs. 
su'ist  (sQ'Yst),  it.  [L.  suus  be¬ 
longing  to  himself  or  to  one’s 
self.]  A  selfish  person;  selfist.  R. 
suit,  d*  soot. 

suit'a-bl.  Suitable.  Ref  Sp. 
suit  court.  Early  Eng.  Feudal 
Law.  The  court  in  which  ten¬ 
ants  owe  attendance  or  suit, 
suit'er.  d*  suitor. 

Buit'er-ess,  n.  =  suitoress. 
suith.  d*  sooth. 
suithe.  d*  swith. 

Buithfast.  d*  soothfast. 
Buit'hold',  n.  Early  Eng.  Feu¬ 
dal  Law.  A  holding  or  tenure 
of  a  superior  in  consideration  of 
suit  at  his  court  or  the  like, 
suit'like',  a.  Suitable.  Obs. 
suit'or,  i.  To  woo.  [suitor.l 
Buit'or-csB.  suitreBS.  n.  Female! 
BUit'y  (sut'Y),  a.  Obs.  or  Dial. 
Eng.  a  Suitable,  b  Uniform. 

||  Bui  vante' (8we/viiNt').  ».  [F.] 
A  waiting  woman  or  maid  :  a 
lady’s  maid, 
su'jee.  Var.  of  su.H. 

Bu'ji (s<x>'je),ri.  [Hind..>f?7ji.]  In¬ 
dian  wheat,  granulated  but  not 
pulverized  ;  a  kind  of  semolina, 
suiorn.  d*  sojourn. 
suk.  d*  swick. 
sukat.  d*  suckf.t. 
suke.  d*  suck  .  [teakettle.  Dial.  \ 
su'key  (su'kY  ;  soo'kY),  n.  A| 
sukkarde.  d*  succade. 
sukkenye,  n.  [OF.  souquenie ,  F. 
sonquenille  ;  cf.  Pol.  sukma, 
Bohem.sukne  garment.]  A  short 


frock  or  tunic.  Obs. 

Suk'ki-im.  or  -imB  (sfiJc'Y-Ym, 
-Ymz),  n.pl.  [Ileb.  sukknm.]  Bib. 
An  African  people,  prob.  Ilam- 
itic. 

Bu-klat'.  Var.  of  suclat. 
sukte  d*  SUCKET. 

8ukudry.  d*  surquidry. 
sukur.  d*  succor. 

Su'ky  (sQ'kY).  Dim.  of  Susan. 
sui.  Dial.  Eng.  var.  of  sull. 

Su  la-fat'  (sdo'ld-fdt'),  n.  [  Ar. 
sula hfuh  tortoise.]  See  star. 
sulayne.  d*  sullen. 
sul'cal  (sul'kdl),  a.  Anat.  Per¬ 
taining  to  a  sulcus, 
sul'cate.  v.  t.  To  cast  up  in  fur¬ 
rows  ;  till  ;  plow.  Obs.  [cate.  I 
sul'cat-ed  ( sQl'kat-Sd),  a.  Sul- 1 
sulch.  d*  such. 
sul'ci  (sul'sY),  n..pl.  of  SULCUS, 
sul'ci-form  (sQ  1'sY-f  firm),  a. 
Like  a  sulcus.  Rare. 
sold  (dial.  sdbd).  Obs.  or  Scot. 
&  dial.  Eng.  var.  of  should. 
suldari.  Var.  of  shooldarry. 
suldart.  d*  soldier. 
suldre.  d*  shoulder. 

BUle.  d*  SELL,  v.;  shall. 
su'le-a  (soo'lf-d),  n.  [Bengali 
sulea .]  An  A  si  a  tic  threadfin 
(Polynemus  sele)  found  in  the 
Ganges  and  other  rivers  and 
used  as  food, 
sulf.  d*  self. 

Bulf-ac'ld,  sul-fam'ate,  sul- 
fam'ic,  sul'fate.  sul'fide,  sul'- 
fite,  8ul'fo-nal,  sui 'fur,  sul'fu- 


1  rate,  sul'fu-ret,  sul-fu'ric,  sul'- 
fur-ouB.and  other  forms  derived 
from  sulphur.  Ref.  sp.  of  sulph- 
acid,  etc.,  adopted  by  some 
chemists  and  by  advocates  of 
spelling  reform,  but  not  yet  in 
general  usage. 

euI  fa  te'ra  (s  <5o  l'f  a-t  a'r  a). 
Var.  of  soi.fatara. 
sulghe.  d*suLLow.  [See  Sula. I 
SuQi-da  (sn'lY-de),n.^/.  [NL.]| 
Su'li-ote  (sO'lY-ot),  n.  One  of  a 
mixed  Greek  and  Albanian  peo¬ 
ple,  named  from  the  Suli  Moun 
tains, in  Epirus, whithertheyfled 
from  the  Turks  in  the  17th  cen¬ 
tury.  Many  have  migrated  into 
:  Greece.  [Obs. | 

8Ulk,>i.^r.  [L.su/cms.]  Furrow.  | 
sulk,  a.  [Cf.  sulkiness.]  Perh., 
slow  of  sale,  hard  to  sell.  Obs. 
sul'ka  (sool'ka),  n.  [Skr.  gul- 
Aa.]  Hindu  Law.  The  dowry  of 
a  bride,  from  her  father, 
sulk'er,  n.  One  who  sulks, 
sulk'i-ly  (sfil'kY-lY),  adv.  of 
SULKY.  See-LY. 
sull  (sfil ),  w.  [AS.  suluh,  sulh ,  a 
I  plow.]  Plow.  Obs.  or  Dial. Eng. 
sullage  head  or  piece.  Found¬ 
ing.  =  HEAD,  77.,  21  ft. 

Sul'lan  (sfll'dni,  a.  Of,  pert, 
to,  or  connected  with,  the  Ro¬ 
man  dictator  Lucius  Cornelius 
Sulla  (138-7S  b.  c.). 

8ullanders.  d*  sallenders. 

8Ull6.  d*  SELL,  V.,  SHALL. 

sullemne.  d*  solemn.  [06b.| 
sul'len,  v.  t.  To  make  Bullen.l 


ale,  senate,  c&re,  ftm,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofa ;  eve,  $vent,  find,  recent,  maker;  ice,  ill ;  old,  6bey,  orb,  5dd,  s5ft,  connect ;  use,  unite,  urn,  up,  circus,  menii  ; 

U  Foreign  Word.  d*  Obsolete  Variant  of.  4-  combined  with.  =  equals. 


SULLEN 


2077 


SULPHUR 


4.  Obstinate  ;  intractable.  Rare. 

Things  are  as  sullen  as  we  are  Tdlotson. 

6.  Gloomy  ;  dismal ;  sad  ;  melancholy.  Milton. 

Solemn  hymns  to  sullen  dirges  change.  Shak. 

6.  Heavy;  dull;  slow-moving;  sluggish.  “The  larger 
stream  was  placid,  and  even  sullen,  in  its  course.”  Scott. 

7.  Malignant;  unpropitious ;  baleful;  as, sullen  planets. 
Syn.  —  Sour,  cross,  ill-humored,  ill-natured,  peevish, fret¬ 
ful,  petulant,  gloomy,moody, austere,  gruff, crusty, churl¬ 
ish,  harsh,  cynical,  spiteful.  —  Sullen,  sulky,  surly,  glum, 
MOROSE,  SATURNINE,  CRABBED,  SPLENETIC.  One  is  SULLEN  who 
is  (often  by  disposition)  gloomily  silent  and  ill-humored ; 
one  is  sulky  who  is  childishly  sullen,  or  inclined  to  indulge 
in  fits  of  sullenness ;  one  is  glum  who  is  silent  and  dismal, 
often  with  a  touch  of  dogged  sullenness;  as,  “ Sullenness 
does  not  imply  silence,  but  an  ill-natured  silence  ”  ( Taller)-. 
“In  a  morning  I  am  always  sul len"  (Byron);  "Sheridan  was 
generally  very  dull  in  society,  and  sat  sullen  and  silent  ” 
(Scott);  "Lethe’s  sullen  water  ”  (Shelley) ;  "In  his  pleas¬ 
antest  and  most  gracious  moods  be  looked  like  a  sulky 
cockatoo ”  (Mrs.  Qaskell);  “two  persons  .  .  .  sitting  .  .  . 
in  neat  evening  costume,  sipping  a  little  sherry,  silent, 
genteel,  and  glum"  (Thackeray);  "as  glum  as  an  under¬ 
taker”  (id.):  "  He  looked  glum  under  scolding”  ((,'.  Eliot). 
Surly  adds  to  sullen  the  idea  of  churlishness  or  grulliiess ; 
morose  suggests  a  sour  austerity ;  as,  “  Mason  replied  in¬ 
stantly,  in  a  surly,  nasal  tone  ”  (N.  Ntcholls) ;  “  surly  eyes, 
brow-hidden  ”  (heats) ;  “  a  surly  mastiff  ”  (Cowperj ;  “  the 
somewhat  surly  goodness,  the  hard  and  unattractive 
pieties  into  which  she  cannot  really  enter  ”  (  IV'.  Pater) ; 
“should  there  be  any  cold-blooded  and  morose  mortals 
who  really  dislike  this  book”  (Boswell);  “a  morose,  ill- 
conditioned,  ill-natured  person”  (South);  "The  morose¬ 
ness  of  age  and  infirmity  never  touched  him  ”  (M.  Arnold). 
Saturnine  implies  a  gloomily  taciturn  and  heavy  disposi¬ 
tion  ;  c.iabbed  suggests  a  crusty  or  peevish  moroseuess ; 
SPLENETIC  adds  to  morose  the  implication  of  malice  or  spite  ; 
as,  “a  tall,  dark,  saturnine  youth,  sparing  of  speech” 
(Lamb) ;  “  Sheridan's  humor,  or  rather  wit,  was  always 
saturnine,  and  sometimes  savage ;  he  never  laughed  ”  ( By¬ 
ron ) ;  “  saturnine,  sour-blooded  persons  ”  (G.  Eliot) ;  “  She 
is  ten  times  more  gentle  than  her  father ’s  crabbed,  and  he ’s 
composed  of  harshness”  (Shak.) ;  “Divine  Philosophy  ! 
not  harsh  and  crabbed  as  dull  fools  suppose”  ( Milton); 
“  more  peevish,  cross,  and  splenetic,  than  dog  distract  or 
monkey  sick  ”  (S.  Butler)  ;  “  that  splenetic  temper,  which 
seems  to  grudge  brightness  to  the  flames  of  hell  ”  (Landor) ; 
“  splenetic,  personal,  base,  a  wounded  thing  with  a  rancor¬ 
ous  cry”  (Tennyson).  See  peevish,  sour,  bluff,  melan¬ 
choly,  SILENT,  ACRIMONY,  STRICT. 

—  sul'len  ly,  adv.  —  sul'len  ness,  re. 

sul'len  (sHl'en),  re.  1.  One  who  is  solitary ;  a  hermit.  Obs. 
2.  pi.  Sullen  feelings  or  manners  ;  sulks ;  moroseness ;  as, 
to  have  the  sullens.  Obs.  or  Colloq.  Shak. 

SUl'ly  (-1),  v.  t. ;  sul'lied  (-Id) ;  scl'ly-ing  (-T-fng).  [ME. 
sulien,  AS.  sylian,  fr.  sol  mire;  akin  to  G.  suhle  mire, sich 
siihlen  to  wallow,  Sw.  sola  to  bernire,  Dan.  sole,  Goth,  bi- 
sauljan  to  defile  ;  prob.  influenced  by  OF.  soillier  to  soil, 
F.  souiller  (see  soil  to  make  dirty).]  To  soil ;  dirty;  tar¬ 
nish  ;  stain  ;  defile  ;  as,  to  sully  a  sword. 

No  spots  to  sully  the  brightness  of  this  solemnity  Atterbury 
sul'ly,  v.  i.  To  become  soiled  or  tarnished.  Bacon. 

sul'ly,  n.  ;  pi.  sullies  (-Tzb  Soil ;  tarnish  ;  stain 

Little  spots  and  sullies  in  his  reputation.  Spectator. 
sulph  ac'id  (sulf'Ss'Td),  n.  [sulpha-  -f-  acid.]  Chem.  An 
acid  in  which,  to  some  extent,  sulphur  replaces  oxygen  ;  — 
called  also  sulpho  acid  and  thio  acid.  See  sulpho-. 
sul  pham'ate  (sul-f5m'at ;  sul'fd-mat),  n.  Chem.  A  salt 
of  sulphamic  acid 

SUl-pham'lc  (sul-f5m'Tk),  a.  Designating  a  crystalline 
acid,  NHo'SO./OH,  an  amido  derivative  of  sulphuric  acid, 
sulph- am'lde  (sulf-Sin'Id,  -Id  ;  sul'fd-mid  ;  -mid),  n.  Also 
-id-  Chem.  A  colorless,  crystalline,  neutral  substance, 
S02(NH.2)2,  obtained  by  treating  sulphuryl  chloride  with 
ammonia  gas;  by  extension,  any  of  several  derivatives  of  it. 
sulph  am'i-nol  (sfilf-Sm'Y-nol ;  -nol),  n.  Pharrn.  cfc  Chem. 
A  compound,  C12H902NS,  obtained  as  a  pale  yellow  odor¬ 
less  powder  by  the  action  of  sulphur  on  a  hydroxy  deriva¬ 
tive  of  diphenylamine.  It  is  used  externally  a6  an  anti¬ 
septic  and  absorbent  like  iodoform. 

SUl'pha-nil'iC  (sftl'fd-nTl'ik),  a.  [From  $«Z/>Auric  -f-  ani¬ 
line.']  Chem.  Pertaining  to  or  designating  any  of  three 
isomeric  sulphonic  acids,  CriH4(NH2)S03H,  derived  from 
aniline  ;  specif.,  the  para  acid,  a  crystalline  substance  ob¬ 
tained  by  the  sulplionation  of  aniline  and  used  ib  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  certain  dyestuffs. 

sul'phate  (sftl'fat),  n.  [NL.  sulphas ,  - alts ,  fr.  L  sulphur , 
sulpur ,  sulfur ,  brimstone,  sulphur  :  cf.  F.  sulfate .]  Chem. 
A  salt  or  ester  of  sulphuric  acid.  Nearly  all  the  normal 
metallic  sulphates  are  fairly  soluble  in  water,  except  those 
of  barium,  lead,  strontium,  and  calcium,  which  occur  as 
barite,  anglesite,  celestite,  and  anhydrite  and  gypsum, 
sul'phate,  v.  t.  ;  sul'phat-ed  (-fat-gd) ;  sul'phat-ing  (-fat¬ 
ing).  1.  To  treat  or  impregnate  with  sulphuric  acid  or  a 
sulphate  ;  to  convert  into  sulphate. 

2.  Elec.  To  form  a  deposit  of  a  whitish  scale  (probably 
Pb2S05,  not  the  normal  sulphate  PbS04)  on  (the  plates  of 
a  storage  battery). 

sul'phate,  v.  i.  To  become  sulpliated. 


SUl'phat-ed  (sQl'fat-ed),  pret.  &  p.  p.  of  sulphate.  — sul- 
phated  oil,  Dyeing ,  a  liquid  obtained  by  treating  a  vegeta¬ 
ble  oil,  as  castor  oil,  with  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  so 
as  to  render  it  soluble  in  water.  It  is  used  with  alizarin,  as 
a  mordant  for  basic  colors  on  cotton,  etc.  Called  also  aliz¬ 
arin  oil ,  Turkey-red  oily  soluble  oil,  or  olein. 
sulphate  process.  A  process  for  making  wood  pulp  by 
boiling  wood  chips  under  pressure  with  an  alkaline  solu¬ 
tion  of  sodium  sulphate. 

sul-phat'ic  (sul-fat'ik),  a.  Of,  pertaiuing  to,  resembling, 
or  containing,  a  sulphate  or  sulphates, 
sul'phat-ize  (-fat-iz),  v.  t.  ;  -1ZED  (-Izd);  -iz'ing  (-iz'Tug) 
To  convert  into  sulphate,  as  sulphide  ores  by  roasting, 
sul'pha  to-  (sul'fa-to-).  Chem.  Combining  form  (also  used 
adjectively)  denoting  a  sulphate  as  an  ingredient.  Rare. 
SUlph-az'lde  (sulf-Sz'Id  ;  -Id;  184),  n.  Also -azid.  Org. 
Chem.  Any  of  a  class  of  sulphonic  derivatives  of  hydra¬ 
zines  having  the  general  formula  RNHNHS02R' ;  as,  phe- 
nyl-benzen e-sulphazide ,  CfiHr,NHNHS02CQH5.  They  are 
formed  by  the  action  of  alcoholic  sulphur  dioxide  ou  diazo 
compounds  and  in  other  ways. 

sul'phlde  (sul'fid  ;  -lid;  184),  n.  Also  -phld,  sul'fide, 
-fid.  Chem.  A  binary  compound  of  sulphur,  or  one  so  re¬ 
garded  ;  —  formerly  called  sulyhuret.  Excepting  the  sul¬ 
phides  of  the  alkali  aud  alkaline  earth  metals,  the  metal¬ 
lic  sulphides  are  insoluble  in  water,  or  nearly  so,  and  many 
occur  as  minerals.  Binary  compounds  of  sulphur  with 
the  more  negative  elements,  bromine,  chlorine,  fluorine, 
iodine,  and  oxygen,  are  not  usually  called  sulphides. 
SUl'phide,  v.  t.  To  treat  with,  or  convert  into,  sulphide. 
SUlph-in  di  got'ic  (sfilf-Tii'di-gbt'ik),  a.  Chem.  Pertain¬ 
ing  to  or  designating  a  sulphonic  acid,  C1GH802N2(S03H)2, 
obtained  as  an  amorphous  blue  solid  by  treating  indigo 
with  sulphuric  acid. 

SUl'phine  (sul'fln;  -fen;  184),  n.  Also-phin.  [F.  sulfine.] 
Org.  Chem.  The  hypothetical  radical  SH3,  called  also 
sulphonium ;  also,  any  sulphonium  base  or  compound. 
SUl-phin'ic  (sul-fln'Tk),  a.  Org  Chem.  Pert,  to  or  desig¬ 
nating  any  of  a  series  of  acids  having  the  general  formula 
R  SO  OH,  aud  obtained  by  reducing  the  chlorides  of  sul¬ 
phonic  acids,  and  in  other  ways.  They  yield  sulphonic 
acids  by  oxidation  and  mercaptans  by  reduction, 
sul'phite  (sul'fit),  v.  [Cf .  F.  sulfite.  See  sulphur.]  Chem. 

A  salt  or  ester  of  sulphurous  acid, 
sulphite  pulp  A  wood  pulp  for  paper  making,  prepared 
by  heating  wood  under  pressure  with  a  solution  of  acid 
sulphite  of  calcium  or  magnesium.  Cf.  soda  pulp. 
SUl'pho-  (.  ul'fo-).  Also  sul'fo-.  Chem.  A  prefix  (also  used 
adjectively)  designating  sulphur  as  an  ingredient ;  specif.: 
a  Denoting  the  presence  of  the  sulphonic  acid  group. 
The  following  words  all  designate  sulphonic  derivatives 
of  the  acids  to  whose  name  the  prefix  is  attached : 


eulphoacetic 

sulphobutyric 

Bulphocinnamic 

Bulphocuminic 

Bulphofumaric 

sulphohippuric 

Bulphoisatic 


sulphomeBitylenic 

sulphonaphthoic 

sulphophloretic 

eulphophthalic 

sulphopropionic 

sulphopyromucic 

sulphopyrotartaric 


sulphosalicyllc 

sulphosuccinic 

sulphoterephthalic 

aulphotoluic 

Bulphotrimellitic 

sulpho-uvitic 


b  Designating  compounds  in  which  sulphur  to  some  extent 
replaces  oxygen.  See  thio-. 

sul  pho  ben-ZO'ic  (-bSn-zo'ik),  a.  Chem.  Designating  any 
of  three  isomeric  crystalline  acids,  CcH4(S03H)S02H,  sul¬ 
phonic  derivatives  of  benzoic  L.cid.  The  meta  variety  is 
the  chief  one  got  in  treating  benzene  with  sulphur  trioxide, 
sul  pho-car-bol'ic  (-kar-b51'ik),  a.  Chem.  Designating  a 
deliquescent  crystalline  acid,  CGH4(0H)S03H(  p),  got  by 
dissolving  phenol  in  concentrated  sulphuric  acid.  It  is  au 
antiseptic.  —  sul  pho-car'bo-late  (-kar'bo-lat),  n. 

SUl  pho-car'bon-ate  (-kiir'btfn-at),  n.  Chem.  A  salt  of  sul- 
phocarbonic  acid  ;  a  tliiocarbonate.  The  sulpliocarbonates 
of  potassium,  calcium,  barium,  etc.,  are  made  by  digesting 
the  corresponding  sulphides  with  carbon  disulphide, 
sul  pho-car-bon'ic  (-kar-bon'Tk),  a.  Chem.  Pertaining  to 
or  designating  an  unstable  acid,  H2CS3  (called  also  thiocar- 
bonic  acid),  analogous  to  carbonic  acid,  obtained  from  its 
salts  as  a  dark  yellow,  oily  liquid  of  nauseating  odor, 
sul  pho-cy'a-nate  (-si'd-nat),  n.  Chem.  A  salt  or  ester  of 
sulphocyauic  acid  ;  —  also  called  thiocyanate. 
sul  pho-cy-an'ic  (-si-Sn'ik),  a.  [See  sulphur  ;  cyanic.] 
Chem.  Pertaining  to,  derived  from,  or  designating,  a  sulph- 
acid,  HSCN,  analogous  to  cyanic  acid,  and  obtained  as  a 
colorless  liquid  of  a  penetrating  odor,  but  not  poisonous, 
sul  pho-cy'a  no-  (-si'd-no-).  Combining  form  for  sulpho- 
cyanie,  used  in  designating  compounds  formed  by  conden¬ 
sation  of  sulphocyanic  acid  with  certain  organic  compounds. 
suPpho-cy  a-no-a  ce'tic  (-d-se'tik  ;  -set'Tk),  a.  Chem. 
Designating  an  acid,  CNS’CH2C02H,  got  as  a  thick  oil  by 
action  of  chloracetic  acid  on  potassium  sulphocyanate. 
sul  pho-cy  a-no-ae'e-tone  (-5s'e-ton),  n.  Chem.  A  com¬ 
pound,  CNSCH2COCH3,  obtained  as  an  oil  by  the  actiou 
of  chloracetone  on  barium  sulphocyanate. 

SUl'pho  nal  (sul'fo-ndl),  n.  Pharm.  A  colorless  or  white 
crystalline  compound,  (CH3)2C(S02C2H5)2,  prepared  by 
oxidation  of  mercaptol  (from  acetone  and  mercaptan).  It 
is  an  efficacious  hypnotic. 


sul'pho-nate  (sul'fo-uat),  n.  A  salt  or  ester  of  sulphonic 
acid. 

SUl'pho-nate,  v.  t.  ;- nat'ed  (-uat/gd);  -naming  (-nat'Ing). 
Chem.  To  introduce  the  sulphonic  group  into ;  to  convert 
into  a  sulphonic  acid.  —  sul  pho  na'tion  (-na'skftn),  n. 
sul'phone  (sul'fou),  n.  [G.  sulfon.  Cf.  sulphur;  ke¬ 
tone.]  Org.  Chem.  Any  of  a  series  of  compounds  of  the 
general  formula  R  S02‘R/,  containing  the  sulphuryl  group 
united  with  two  hydrocarbon  radicals  by  means  of  its  sul¬ 
phur  ;  as,  dimethyl  sulphone,  (CH3)2’S02.  They  are  in  gen¬ 
eral  colorless,  crystalline,  stable  compounds  formed  by 
oxidation  of  sulphides  aud  in  other  ways.  They  are  called 
monosulphones,  disulphones,  etc.,  according  to  the  number 
of  sulphuryl  groups  in  the  molecule. 

SUl-phon'ic  (sul-f5n'Tk),a.  Chem.  Pertaining  to  or  desig¬ 
nating  the  group  S020H.  —  sulphonic  acid,  any  of  the  acids 
containing  the  sulphonic  group,  aud  regarded  as  derived 
from  sulphuric  acid  by  replacement  of  hydroxyl  or  from 
sulphurous  acid  by  replacement  of  hydrogen.  The  organic 
sulphonic  acids  are  got  by  oxidation  of  mercaptans,  and 
otherwise.  They  are  in  general  strong,  stable,  and  easily 
soluble.  A  inonosu l phonic  acid  contains  one  sulphonic 
group  in  the  molecule ;  a  disulphonic  acid,  two,  etc. 

SUl  pho'ni-um  (sul-fo'nT-ihn),  n.  [sulphur -f-  ammonittwi.] 
Org.  Chem.  A  hypothetical  univalent  radical,  SH3,  of 
which  derivatives,  analogous  to  the  quaternary  ammonium 
compounds,  are  formed  by  union  of  this  ether  w  ith  an  alkyl 
halide.  Thus,  ethyl  sulphide,  (CoH^S,  and  ethyl  iodide, 
C2H,-,I,  unite  to  form  triethyl  sulphonium  iodide,  (C2Hr,)3SI, 
a  substance  w  hich  by  action  of  moist  silver  oxide  yields  the 
corresponding  base,  (C2H5)3SOH.  These  sulphonium  bases 
are  deliquescent  and  strongly  alkaline. 

SUl  phO-phOS'phor-OUS  (sul'fo-fbs'fdr-Ms;  -fbs-f  o'rds ;  cf. 
phosphorous),  a.  Chem.  Pert,  to  or  designating  a  hypo¬ 
thetical  sulphacid  of  phosphorus,  analogous  to  phosphor¬ 
ous  acid,  and  known  in  its  salts. 

SUl  pho-pur-pu'ric(-pQr-pu'rTk),  a.  Chem.  Pert,  to  ordes- 
ignating  a  monosulphonic  acid,  C1(!H1(02N2S03H,  obtained 
as  a  blue  powder  by  action  of  sulphuric  acid  on  indigo. 

SUl  pho-ric  in-O-le'ic  (-rls'I-no-le'Tk),  a.  [sulpho-  4-  ric- 
inoleic.]  Chem.  Designating  a  sulphonic  acid  obtained  by 
the  action  of  sulphuric  acid  on  castor  oil.  Cf.  sulpholeic. 
sul  pho-stan'nic  (-stSn'Tk),  a.  Chem.  Designating  a 
sulphacid  of  tin,  H2SnS3,  forming  a  well-known  series 
of  salts,  but  not  obtainable  pure.  —  sul  pho  stan'nate 
(-stSn-at),  n. 

SUl'pho-Ste'a  tite  (-ste'd-tit),  7i.  A  fungicide  composed  of 
sulphate  of  copper  and  finely  ground  steatite,  or  soap¬ 
stone  ;  fostite. 

sulph  ox'lde  (sulf-5k'sid  ;  -sid  ;  184),  n.  Also -id.  [sulpho- 
-f -oxide.]  Org.  Chem.  Any  of  a  claps  of  compounds  in¬ 
termediate  between  the  sulphides  and  the  sulphones,  and 
containing  the  group  SO  united  to  hydrocarbon  radicals  ; 
as,  methyl  sulphoxidc ,  (CH3)2SO,  a  thick  oil. 
SUl'phur(sul'f&r).w.Also  -tui.[L.sutfur,sulpur;ci.F.soufre 
whence  ME.  soufre.]  1.  Chem.  A  nonmetallic  element 
occurring  naturally  in  large  quantities,  either  native  or 
combined  as  in  various  sulphides  (pyrites,  galena,  etc.)  and 
sulphates  (gypsum,  barite,  etc.).  It  is  also  a  constituent 
of  proteins  and  of  some  other  substances  found  in  animals 
and  plants.  Symbol,  S;  at.  wt.,  32.06.  Native  sulphur 
occurs  in  yellow  orthorhombic  crystals,  in  masses,  crusts* 
and  powder.  H.,  1.5-2. 5.  Sp.gr.,  2.06  (when  pure).  It  i& 
found  in  volcanic  regions,  as  in  Sicily,  mixed  with  gyp¬ 
sum  and  other  minerals,  in  vast  beds,  also  in  nonvolcanic 
regions,  as  in  Louisiana.  It  is  melted  out  from  accom- 
panyiug  earthy  matter  and  purified  by  distillation.  The 
first  vapors  are  condensed  as  a  lemon-yellow  powder  called 
Jtour.ov  powers,  of  stdphur;  the  remainder  is  condensed 
as  a  liquid  which  is  cast  into  sticks,  forming  roll  sulphur 
or  brimstone.  Sul'phur  vi'vum  (vi'vum),  or  horse  brimstone, 
is  an  impure  grayish  product  formed  from  the  dregs  in 
casting.  Sulphur  is  also  recovered  from  waste,  as  by  the 
Ckance-Clau8  process.  Sulphur  exists  in  several  physical 
states.  Below  96°  C.,  the  familiar  orthorhombic  form  is 
stable.  From  96°  to  119°  the  stable  form  is  one  forming 
pale  monoclinic  crystals  (sp.  gr..  1.96).  From  119°  to  1605 
sulphur  is  a  pale  yellow,  mobile  liquid.  At  160°  it  be¬ 
comes  dark-colored  and  viscous  and  remains  viscous  up 
to  448.5°,  the  boiling  point.  An  elastic  form  of  sulphur  is 
obtained  by  boiling  commercial  roll  sulphur  and  pouring 
it  into  cold  water.  After  a  time  this  elastic  sulphur  be¬ 
comes  brittle,  being  changed  into  a  mixture  of  orthorhom¬ 
bic  sulphur  and  an  insoluble,  amorphous  variety  which  is 
found  also  in  flowers  of  sulphur.  By  acidifying  a  thiosul¬ 
phate  solution,  sulphur  is  precipitated  as  a  white  powder. 
Sulphur  burns  in  air  with  a  blue  flame,  forming  the  suffo¬ 
cating  gas  sulphur  dioxide.  It  is  used  iu  making  gun¬ 
powder,  matches,  fireworks,  sulphuric  acid,  carbon  disul¬ 
phide,  etc.,  for  vulcanizing  rubber,  for  destroying  fungi, 
for  bleaching,  and  in  medicine  as  a  laxative,  diaphoretic, 
and  resolvent.  Chemically,  sulphur  exhibits  several  va¬ 
lences  (two,  three,  four,  six,  seven)  and  is  acidic  in  all.  It 
is  the  type  of  a  group  of  elements,  including  selenium  and 
tellurium,  called  collectively  the  sulphur  group  or  family. 
In  many  respects  sulphur  resembles  oxygen. 

2.  Any  of  numerous  butterflies  of  the  family  Pieridae, 
usually  having  the  wings  chiefly  yellow  or  orange  with 
a  black  border.  The  clouded  sulphur  ( Eui'ymus ,  or  Colias , 


Sul'len,  Squire.  A  stupid,  idle, 
sullen  husband  in  Farquhar’s 
“Beaux’Stratagem,”from  whom 
his  sprightly  young  wife  is  di¬ 
vorced  because  of  incompatibil¬ 
ity.  she  later  marrying  Archer. 
Bullenty,  n.  [See  scllex.]  Soli¬ 
tude;  desolation.  Ohs. 
BUl'len-wood  ,  n.  [Prob.  corrupt, 
of  southernwood.]  Southern¬ 
wood.  Ohs. 

BUllepe  +  SERELEPY. 

Buffer.  +  sell  tin. 
sul'le  vate  (sul'S-vat),  v  t.  [Cf. 
It.  sollevare ,  F.  sonlever,  L.  sub- 
lerare  to  raise  up  Cf.  subleva- 
tion.]  To  raise,  as  in  insurrec¬ 
tion.  —  Bul'leva't  ion  (-va'- 
6h»7n),  n.  Both  Ohs. 
sul'li  age(sQl'I-ftj).  +  sullage. 
sulliche  sellv 
Bulloume.  ■j;  solemn. 
sul 'low,  n.  [See  bull  a  plow.] 
A  plow.  Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 
sul'low.  v.  t.  [Cf.  AS.  sylian, 
solian,  E.  sully.]  To  make  foul 
or  filthy.  Obs. 

Bulp.  v.  t.  To  defile;  pollute.  Ohs. 
Bulph-al'de  hyde  ( s  G  1  f-&  I'd  £- 
hid),  n.  Thioaldehyde. 
aulph-an'il  yel'low.*  See  dye. 
sulph  an'i-on  (sulf-&n'I-<5n),  n. 
Thebivalentanion,SC>4-  ",ofsul- 


phuric  acid  and  the  sulphates 

8ulph-an'ti-mo-nate.  an  ti- 
mon'ic.  an  ti-mo'ni-ous.  -an'- 
ti-mo  nite.  sulph  ar'se-nate.  -ar- 
se'ni-ate,  -ar-sen'ic,  -ar  se'ni- 
ous.  -ar'se-nite.  =  thioantimo- 
nate,  etc. 

8ulph-an'ti-mo-nide,  n.  Also 
-nid.  Min.  Chem.  A  compound 
which  is  both  a  sulphide  and  an 
antimonide 

8Ulph-ar'Be-nide.  n  Also  -nid. 
Min.  Chem .  A  compound  which  is 
both  a  sulphide  and  an  arsenide 
aulph-ar  se-ni'u-ret.  n.  Min. 
Chem.  A  sulpharsenide.  Ohsoles. 
Bulph-ar'fline.H-  [tft/ZpAide  +  ar¬ 
sine.]  Chem.  Cacodyl  sulphide 
Bulph-au'ric  (s  ft  lf-8'rf  k),  a. 
[sulpho-  4-  aurum.)Chem.  Desig¬ 
nating  a  hypothetical  sulphucid 
of  gold  ( aurum ),  HAuSo  or 
H3AuS3.  known  only  in  its  salts, 
the  sulph  au'r ates  (-rats), 
formed  by  treating  auric  sul¬ 
phide  with  alkali  sulphides, 
gulph-au'rite  (-rlt),  n.  Chem. 
A  salt  formed  bv  the  action  of 
alkali  sulphides  on  aurous 
sulphide  (Au2S). 

sulph-eth'yl-ate(6ftlf-£th'Y-lat), 

n.  Chem.  A  salt  of  sulphethylic 
(ethylsulphuric)  acid. 


sulph  e-thyl'ic  (sulf'f-thYl'Tk), 
a.  Chem.  Ethylsulphuric. 
sul'phic  (sftl'flk),  a.  See  pe¬ 
trography.  [sulphur  dye.  1 
sulphide  color  or  colour.  =| 
sul'phid-i  on  (sfil'fld-Vtfn),  n. 
Chew.  Ionic  sulphur,  S  . 
sul'phi-nate  (sftl'fY-nat),  n.  A 
salt  or  ester  of  a  sulphinic  acid, 
sulph-in'di-go-tate  (sulf-Tn'dY- 
gu-tat ),  n.  Chem.  A  salt  of  sulph- 
indlgotic  acid. 

sulph-in'dyl-ate  (sftlf-tn'dl- 
lat),  n.  Sulphindigotate. 
sulph  in-dyl'ic  (suinn-dYl'Yk), 
a.  Sulphindigotic.  [phur  dye.i 
sulphine  color  or  dye.  =  sul-| 
8ul'phi  nide  (sftl'fT-nTd  ;  -nTd  ; 
184),  n.  Also -nid.  [Arbitrarily 
formed  fr.  anhydro-orthosu/;>4- 
am?/<ehenzoic  acid  4-  amirfe  or 
imZ</e.]  A  term  used  in  benzoic 
sulphinide,  used  as  a  name  of 
saccharin  (sense  2). 
sul'phi  omsfil'fT-tfn;  sftlf-I'tfn), 
7 >.  [sulpho-  -f  ion.]  Chem.  The 
bivalent  anion,  S04,  produced 
by  the  electrolytic  dissociation 
of  Rulphuric  acid  or  sulphates. 
Bul'phi-o-nide  (sfl  l'f  Y-G-nTd  ; 
-nid  :  184),  n.  Also  -nid  Chem. 
A  sulphate.  Obs. 
sulphite  browns.  Paper  Trade. 


Brown  wrapping  papers  made 
from  sulphite  pulp, 
snlphoacid.  a  A  sul  phonic  acid, 
b  A  sulphacid  or  thio  acid. 
BuUpho  an  ti  mon'ic  (sftl'ffi- 
&n't  I-m  ft  n'l  k),  -an ■'ti-mo'ni- 
ous  (-mo'nl-MB),  a.  =  thioan- 

TIMON  IC,  THIOANTIMONIOUS. 

sul  pho-ar-sen'ic  (-tir-sen'Ik), 
-ar-se'ni-ouB  (-ar-se'nl-«s),  a. 
=  THIOAKSEXIC,  -ARSENIOUS. 
sul  pho-ben'zide  (-b  S  n'z  T  d  ; 
-zTd  ;  184),  n.  Also  -zid.  Org. 
Chem.  A  crystalline  compound, 
(C0Hr,)2SO2,  formed  esp.  by  ac¬ 
tion  of  sulphur  trioxide  on  ben¬ 
zene. 

sul  pho-car-bam'lc  (-ktir-blim'- 
1k),  a.  Chem.  Thiocarbamic 
sul  pho-car-bam'ide  (-Id  :  -Id  ; 
184),?/.  Also-id.C/ie???.  Thio-urea. 
eul  pho-cy  an-a-ce'tic  (-sT'Hn-d- 
se'tlk ;  -sft'lk),  -ac'e-tone  (&s'- 
t-ton).  Vars.  of  sulphocyano- 
acetic,  etc. 

sul  pho-cy'a-nide  (-sl'd-nld  ; 
-nlcf;  184),  n.  Also -nid.  Chem. 

See  SULPHOCYANATE. 
sulpho-cy-an'o-gen  (-sl-fin'6- 
j5n),  n.  Chem.  a  The  radical 
CNS.  b  Persulphocyanogen  ; 
—formerly  so  called  from  a  sup¬ 
posed  identity  with  CNS. 


sul  pho-ger-ma'nate  ( -  jfr-ma'- 
nat),  ii.  Chem.  A  salt  formed 
by  action  of  alkali  sulphides 
oh  germanium  sulphide  (GeS2); 
potassium  sulphogermanate , 
K2GeS3. 

BUl  pho-hal'ite  (-h&l'It  ;  -ha'- 
llt),  ?/.  [sulpho- +  halite  ]  Min. 
A  sulphate  and  chloride  of  sodi¬ 
um,  3Na2S04‘2NaCl,  crystalliz¬ 
ing  in  the  isometric  system, 
sul  pho-hy'drate.  Var.  of  sul- 
phydrate.  See  hydrosul¬ 
phide.  [sulphindigotic. I 
sul  phO“in/dl-got'ic.  Var.  of | 
sul'pho-le'ic  (-le'Ikh  a.  rsuf- 
plio-  4-  L.  oleum  oil.]  Chem. 
Designating  an  acid  or  acid  mix¬ 
ture  got  by  treating  fixed  vegeta¬ 
ble  oils  with  concentrated  sul¬ 
phuric  acid.  It  is  a  yellowish, 
oily  liquid  which  dissolves  or 
emulsifies  various  organic  sub¬ 
stances.  —  sulph-o'le-ate  (sftlf- 
5'l?-at)  [see  -ate,  3  b],  n. 
sul  pho  me-thyl'ic  (-m  P-thll'- 
Ik),  a.  Methylsulpnuric 
sul  pho-phoB  ''phate  (-f Ob' f at ),n . 
Chem.  A  salt  of  sulphophoB- 
phoric  acid. 

sul  pho-phos'phite  (-fit),  n.  A 
salt  of  sulphophosphorouB  acid. 
suPpho-phoB-phor'ic  (-ffts-fftr'- 


Ik),  a.  Chem.  Designating  a 
hypothetical  sulphacid  of  phos¬ 
phorus,  analogous  to  phosphoric 
acid,  and  known  in  its  salts, 
sul  pho-pla-tin'lc  (-pla-tln'Ik), 

a.  =  TIIIOPLATINIC. 

Bul  pho-ri-cin'ic  (-rl-sln'lk),  a. 
Chem.  Sulphoricinoleic. 
Bul'pho-rlcln-o'le-ate  (-rls'I- 
no'lf-at),  n.  A  salt  or  ester  of 
sulphoricinoleic  acid.  [acid.  I 
eulpho  salt  A  salt  of  a  sulpho  I 
sul  pho-tel'lu-rlde,  ?/.  Also -rid 
Chem.  A  compound  which  is 
both  a  sulphide  and  a  telluride. 
sul  pho-tung 'state  (-tftng'stat), 
n.  A  salt  of  eulphotungstic  acid. 
Bul  pho-tung'stic  (-b 1 1  k).  a. 
Chem.  Designating  a  hypotheti¬ 
cal  sulphacid  of  tungsten  (called 
also  sulphowolf ramie  a  ci  d), 
H2WS4,  analogous  to  tungstic 
acid,  and  known  in  its  salts, 
sul  pho-u're-a  (-ft'rP-d),  n 
[NL.l  Chem.  Thio-urea. 
sul  pho-vl'nate  (-vl'nat),  n. 
Chem.  A  salt  of  sulphovinic 
(ethylsulphuric)  acid, 
sul  pho-vl'nic  (-vT'nlk  ;  -vln'- 
Ik),  a.  [sulpho-  4-  L.  vinum 
wine.]  Chem.  Ethylsulphuric. 
suFpho-wolf-ram'ic  (-wdblf- 
rftm'Ik),  a.  Sulphotungstic. 


food  fo'bt  •  out,  oil ;  chair  ;  go  ;  sing,  iqk  ;  t*en,  thin ;  natyre,  verdure  (250) ;  K  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144) ;  bON ;  yet ;  zh  =  z  in  azure.  N umbers  refer  to  §§  in  Guidb. 
’  ’  ’  ’  ’  Full  explonatlons  of  Abbreviations,  Signs,  etc..  Immediately  precede  the  Vocabulary. 
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philodice)  is  the  common  yellow  butterfly  of  the  eastern 
united  States,  but  in  the  ^ 

south  the  cloudless  sul-  '  ' 

phur  ( Callidryas  eubule) 
is  also  abundant. 

3.  Mining .  a  Pyrite.  b 
Hydrogen  sulphide, 
sul'phur  (sul'i'wr),  v.  t.  ; 
sui/phured  (-f  ftrd) ; 
sui/phur-ing.  To  treat 
with  sulphur ;  to  apply 
sulphur  to;  to  sulphurize  ; 
as,  to  sulphur  plants  ;  sul¬ 
phured  matches.  _ 

sul'phu  rane  (sQl'fu-ran),  Clouded  Sulphur.  Male.  A  Imago  ; 
n.  Org.  Chem.  Any  of  a  rr  Wings,  reversed  to  show  under 
series  of  compounds  of  the  8ide-  &  Larva, 
general  formula  RSCHo'CH.jSCHiCHo,  regarded  as  alkyl 
vinyl  derivatives  of  thioglycol. 
sul'phu  rate  (-rat),  a.  [L.  sulphur  atus.}  Of  or  pertain¬ 
ing  to  sulphur  ;  sulphureous, 
sul'phu-rate  (-rat),  v.  t.  ;  -rat'ed  (-rat'gd);  -rat'ino  (-rat'- 
Tng).  To  sulphurize. —  sul  phu-ra'tion  (-ra'shftn),  n. 
sul'phu  ra  tor  (-ra'ter),  n.  An  apparatus  used  in  sul¬ 
phurizing. 

sulphur  bacteria.  Bacteriol.  Any  bacteria  possessing  the 
power  of  reducing  sulphur  compounds,  as  species  of  Beg- 
gialoa  and  Thiothrix. 

sul'phur— bottom  (sul'ftZr-bbt'wm),  n.  A  finback  whale 
or  rorqual  ( Bnlsenoptern  musculus ,  syn.  B.  sibbaldii)  of 
the  North  Atlantic,  the  largest  of  all  whales.  Its  average 
length  is  about  76  feet,  with  a  maximum  of  89  feet.  The 


Sulphur-bottom.  (3&0) 

color  is  marbled  bluish  gray  with  a  few  irregular  white 
or  yellowish  white  spots  on  the  under  parts.  The  whale¬ 
bone  is  short  and  entirely  blackish.  The  name  is  extended 
to  an  allied  species  (B.  sulfureus)  of  the  Pacific, 
sulphur  dichloride  A  dark  red,  fuming,  unstable  liquid, 
SC lo,  obtained  by  the  action  of  chlorine  on  monochloride, 
sulpnur  dioxide  Chem.  A  colorless  gas,  SO>,  having  a 
pungent,  suffocating  odor,  produced  by  the  burning  of 
sulphur,  etc.  It  is  used  in  making  sulphuric  acid,  as  a 
bleaching  agent,  as  a  disinfectant  and  antiseptic,  etc. 
sulphur  dye.  Any  of  a  class  of  direct  dyes  for  cotton  and 
other  vegetable  fibers,  made  by  fusing  various  organic  com¬ 
pounds  with  sulphur  and  alkali  sulphide  (or  with  a  thio¬ 
sulphate).  The  most  important  are  blacks  and  browns. 
8Ul-phu're-0US  (sQl-fu're-ws),  a.  [L.  sulphureus.']  Con¬ 
sisting  of  sulphur  ;  having  the  qualities  of  sulphur,  or 
brimstone  ;  impregnated  with  sulphur;  sulphurous.  —  sul- 
phu're-ous-ly,  adv. —  sul-phu'reous  ness.  n. 
sul'phu-ret'  (sul'ffi-rSt'),  v.  t.  ;  -ret'ed  (-r8t/8d)  or  -ret'- 
ted  ;  -ret'ing  or  -ret'ting.  To  combine  or  impregnate  with 
sulphur.  —  sulphureted  hydrogen.  =  hydrogen  sulphide. 
8Ul-phu'ric(8ul-fu'rik),  a.  [Cf.  F .  sulfurique .]  Of,  pert, 
to,  or  containing,  sulphur;  specif.,  Chem.,  designating 
those  compounds  in  which  sulphur  has  a  higher  valence  as 
contrasted  w  ith  the  sulphurous  compounds, 
sulphuric  acid.  Chem.  a  Sulphur  trioxide ;  — formerly  so 
called  on  the  dualistic  theory  of  salts.  Obs.  b  A  heavy, 
corrosive,  oily  liquid.  H0SO4,  colorless  w  hen  pure,  early 
made  by  distilling  green"  vitriol,  whence  the  name  oil  of 
vitriol ;  also,  a  liquid  consisting  of  this  compound  diluted 
with  a  varying  amount  of  water.  In  the  two  main  processes 
now  in  use  for  manufacturing  sulphuric  acid,  sulphur  di¬ 
oxide  (obtained  by  burning  pyrites  or  sulphur)  is  made  to 
combine  with  oxygen  from  the  air.  The  chamber  process 
accomplishes  this  in  a  series  of  lead  chambers  with  the 
introduction  of  steam,  and  in  presence  of  oxides  of  nitro¬ 
gen,  which  are  not  consumed,  but  are  subject  to  a  certain 
amount  of  mechanical  loss,  greatly  lessened  by  the  Gay- 
Lussac  and  Glover  towers.  The  chamber  acid  thus  produced 
has  a  strength  of  70  per  cent  or  less,  which  by  passage 
through  the  Glover  tower,  or  heating  in  lead  pans,  may  be 
raised  to  about  80  per  cent.  To  produce  the  commercial  oil 
of  vitriol  (91-97  per  cent)  recourse  is  had  to  evaporation  in 
glass  or  platinum  vessels.  The  contact  process,  based  on  the 
catalytic  action  of  finely  divided  platinum,  is  conducted  by 
passing  the  well-dried  and  purified  burner  gases  through 
the  contact  apparatus  (which  contains  the  platinum  or  plat¬ 
inized  asbestos,  and  which  can  be  kept  at  a  temperature  of 
about  350  -  C.  or  662°  F.),and  absorbing  thesulphur  trioxide, 
formed  by  the  direct  union  of  sulphur  dioxide  and  oxygen, 
in  water.  Pure  acid  is  thus  made  without  further  manipula¬ 
tion.  Concentrated  sulphuric  acid  has  a  sp.  gr.  of  1.84.  It 
combines  readily  with  water,  developing  great  heat  when 
mixed  with  it,  and  corroding  and  charring  organic  sub¬ 
stances  by  extracting  it.  For  this  reason  the  acid  often 
becomes  gray  or  brown  colored  from  contact  with  dust, 
etc.  Fuming  sulphuric  acid  (or  Nordhausen  acid)  is  made  bv 
dissolving  sulphur  trioxide  in  concentrated  sulphuric  acid. 
It  has  a  sp.  gr.  of  1.85-1.90  and  is  more  energetic  in  its  ac¬ 
tion  than  the  ordinary  acid  (cf .  disulphuric).  The  so-called 
solid,  or  solidified,  sulphuric  acid  is  made  by  saturating  some 
inert  solid,  as  kieselguhr,  with  the  concentrated  acid.  Sul¬ 
phuric  acid  is  of  great  importance  in  very  many  processes 
in  arts,  trades,  and  sciences.  Chemically,  sulphuric  acid 
is  dibasic,  not  dissociating  so  easily  as  hydrochloric  and 
nitric  acids,  but  able,  by  reason  of  its  higher  boiling  point, 
to  expel  these  and  many  other  acids  from  their  salts.  It 
forms  well-defined  hydrates  which  are  named  as  hydrates 
of  sulphur  trioxide.  Thus,  H0SO4  is  called  monohydrated 


sulphuric  acid  ;  H4SO5.  dihydraled ,  or  glacial ,  sulphuric 
acid  (sp.  gr.  1.78) ;  and  H,;SO,i,  trihydra  ted,  or  ortho-:  sul¬ 
phuric  acid  (sp.  gr.  1.63).  The  glacial  sulphuric  acid  is  so 
called  because  it  solidifies  in  cold  weather.  —  sulphuric 
anhydride,  sulphur  trioxide.  —  s.  chloranhydride,  sulphuryl 
chloride.  — s.  ether.  =  ether,  3  a 
Slll'phur-ing  (sul'fwr-Tng),  p.  pr.  c t*  vb.  n.  of  sulphur. 
Hence  :  vb.  n.  The  process  of  fumigating  or  bleaching  by 
exposure  to  the  fumes  of  sulphur  ;  sulpliurization. 
sul'phur  ize  (-iz),  v.  t.;  -ized  (-izd);  -iz'ing  (-Iz'Tng).  Chem. 
To  combine  or  impregnate  with  sulphur  or  any  of  its  com¬ 
pounds  ;  specif.,  to  fumigate  or  bleach  with  sulphur  fumes. 

—  sul  phur  1-za'tion  (-Y-za'shwn  ;  -i-za'sh un),  n. 
sulphur  monochloride.  Chem.  A  yellow,  fuming,  vola¬ 
tile  liquid,  S2C12,  formed  by  the  action  of  chlorine  on 
warm  sulphur  and  used  in  vulcanizing  caoutchouc. 

sulphur  ore.  Pyrite,  often  roasted  for  its  sulphur, 
sul'phur  OUS  (sul'fwr-ws ;  sul-fu'r&s;  277:  the  second 
pron.  is  common  in  chemical  terminology,  as  in  sulpbu'rous 
ac'id,  etc.;  cf.  mercurous),  a.  [L.  sulphurosus:  cf.  F.  sul- 
fureux.~\  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  containing,  sulphur  ;  resem¬ 
bling  sulphur,  or  some  sulphur  compound,  as  in  odor  or 
heat ;  fig.,  heated  ;  warm  ;  fiery  ;  inflamed  or  inflammable  ; 
as,  sulphurous  remarks; a. sulphurous  spirit; specif.,  Chem., 
designating  those  compounds  in  which  the  element  has  a 
lower  valence  as  contrasted  with  the  sulphuric  compounds, 
sulphurous  acid,  a  Sulphur  dioxide.  Obsoles.  b  An  acid. 
H2SO3,  not  known  in  the  free  state  except  as  a  solution  of 
sulphur  dioxide  in  water,  but  forming  a  well-known  series 
of  salts  (the  sulphites).  —  s.  anhydride.  Chem.,  sulphur  diox¬ 
ide.  —  s.  salt,  Old  Chem.,  potassium  sulphide, 
sulphur  shower-  A  shower  of  yellow  pollen  often  seen 
in  early  spring.  It  is  carried  by  the  wind  from  pine  lands, 
sulphur  trioxide  A  compound,  SO3,  formed  by  the  union 
of  sulphur  dioxide  and  oxygen  by  the  contact  process  (see 
sulphuric  acid)  and  in  other  ways  ;  —  called  also  sulphuric 
anhydride.  It  forms  colorless,  caustic  prisms  melting  at 
15°  C.,  which  easily  change  to  the  ordinary  white,  fibrous, 
less  active  commercial  variety  (S2Oo)  melting  at  46°  C.  Sul¬ 
phur  trioxide  fumes  in  air  and  deliquesces ;  it  combines 
violently  with  water,  forming  sulphuric  acid, 
sul'phur-y  (sul'f&r-T),  a.  Resembling,  or  of  the  nature 
of,  sulphur  ;  having  the  qualities  of  sulphur  ;  sulphurous, 
sul'phur-yl  (-T1),  n.  [sulphur -f- The  radical  SO.,, 
sulphuryl  chloride.  A  colorless,  slightly  fuming  liquid, 
SOo'CL,  obtained  by  direct  union  of  sulphur  dioxide  and 
chlorine  by  sunlight,  and  otherwise.  Treated  with  water 
it  decomposes,  forming  sulphuric  and  hydrochloric  acids  ; 

—  hence  called  also  sulphuric  chloranhydride. 
sul-phy'drate  (siil-fi'drat),  n.  Chem.  A  hydrosulphide. 
SUl-phy'drlc  (-drik),  a.  Chem.  Pertaining  to  or  designat¬ 
ing  the  weak  acid  better  known  as  hydrogen  sulphide. 

Sul-pi'cian  (sul-pish'dn),  n.  Also  Sul-pi'tian.  [F.  sul- 
picien,  so  called  after  the  parish  of  St.  Sulpice  in  Paris, 
of  which  the  founder,  Jean  Jacques  Olier,  was  pastor  in 
1643.]  R.  C.  Ch.  One  of  an  order  of  priests  established  in 
France  in  1642  to  teach  men  for  the  priesthood,  introduced 
soon  after  into  Canada,  and  in  1791  into  the  United  States. 
SUl'tan  (sffl'tan  ;  Ar.  sdbl-tan'),  n.  [F.  sultan  (cf.  Sp. 
solddn,  It.  sultano,  soldano),  Ar.  suffdn  sultan,  dominion. 
Cf.  soldan.]  1.  A  ruler,  or  sovereign;  esp.,  a  ruler  of  a 
Mohammedan  state ;  a  title  given  to,  or  assumed  by,  any 
Mohammedan  prince  ;  specif.  [ often  cap],  the  ruler  of  the 
Turks  ;  the  Padishah,  or  Grand  Seignior. 

2.  a  One  of  a  domestic  breed  of  pure  white  ornamental 
fowls  resembling  the  Polish,  but  having  the  legs  and  toes 
heavily  feathered,  b  A  sultana  bird, 
sul-ta'na  (sul-ta'nd  ;  -ta'nri  ;  277),  n.  [It.]  1.  The  wife 
or,  sometimes,  the  mother,  sister,  or  daughter,  of  a  sultan. 

2.  A  mistress  or  paramour,  esp.  one  of  a  royal  personage. 

3.  A  kind  of  seedless  raisin  produced  near  Smyrna  in  Asia. 
4  Also  sultana  bird-  A  purple  gallinule.  See  gallinule. 

SUl'tan  ate  (sfil'tftn-at),  n.  [sultan-]- -ate:  cf.  F.  sultana.t .] 
The  rule,  dominion,  or  territory  of  a  sultan  ;  the  office, 
dignity,  or  power  of  a  sultan  ;  sultanship. 
sul  tan'ic  (sul-t&n'Tk),  a.  Pertaining  to  a  sultan, 
sul'tan-ry  (sul'tan-ri),  n.  The  dominions  of  a  sultan. 
SUl'try  (sul'trl),  a.  ;  sul'tri-er  (-trT-er) ;  sul'tri-est. 
[From  sweltry.]  1.  Very  hot,  burning,  and  oppressive; 
as,  Libya’s  sultry  deserts  ;  a  sultry  sun,  heat. 

2.  Very  hot  and  moist,  or  close  and  oppressive,  as  air. 
Su-lu'  (sob-loo'),  n.  [Malay  Suluk.]  A  member  of  the 
most  prominent  tribe  of  the  Moro  tribes,  occupying  the 
Sulu  Archipelago  ;  also,  their  language.  See  Moro. 
su'lung(sdo'lbbng),  n.  [AS.  sulung,  lit.,  plow  length.]  O. 
Eng.  Law.  In  Kent,  the  unit  of  land  area  corresponding  to 
the  hide  and  carucate  of  other  parts  (see  1st  hide),  normal¬ 
ly  reckoned  at  120  acres.  It  was  divided  into  four  yokes, 
sum  (sum),  n.  [ME.  summe,  somme,  OF.  sume,  some ,  F. 
somme,  L.  summa,  fr.  summits  highest,  a  superlative  fr. 
the  source  of  super  over,  sub  under.  See  sub-  ;  cf .  supreme.] 

1.  The  aggregate  of  two  or  more  numbers,  magnitudes, 
quantities,  or  particulars ;  the  amount  or  whole  of  any 
number  of  individuals  or  particulars  added  together  ;  as, 
the  sum  of  5  and  7  is  12. 

Take  ye  the  sum  of  all  the  congregation.  Hum.  i.  2. 

2.  Hence,  a  host  ;  assembly;  gathering.  Obs.  or  R. 

3.  A  quantity  of  money  or  currency  ;  any  amount,  indefi¬ 
nitely  ;  as,  a  sum  of  money  ;  a  small  sum,  or  a  large  sum. 

With  a  great  sum  obtained  1  this  freedom.  Acts  xxii.  28. 

4.  The  chief  points  or  thoughts  when  viewed  together ; 
the  substance  ;  compendium  ;  as,  the  sum  of  the  evidence  ; 
the  sum  and  substance  of  his  objections. 


sulphur  acid  A  sulphacid. 
sulphur  alcohol  A  mercaptan, 
sul'phur  au-ra'tum  (0-ra'tflm). 
[L.]  Old  Chem.  Golden  sulphur, 
sulphur  base.  Chem.  An  alka¬ 
line  sulphide  that  acts  as  a  base 
in  forming  sulphur  salts,  m  the 
dualistic  theory  of  salts, 
sulph-u're-a  (stilf-o'rtf-d),  n. 
[NL.]  Thiourea, 
sul  pnu-re'i-ty  (sfil'ffl-re'Y-tY), 
n.  State  of  being  sulphureous. 
Ohs.  nr  R. 

sul'phu-ret  (stil'fft-rft),  tj.  [Cf. 
-uret  J  A  sulphide.  Obsoles. 
sulphur  ether.  A  thio  ether, 
sul'phur-ine  (sftl'fj/r-In  ;  -Tn), 
a.  Sulphureous.  Ohs.  nr  R. 
sul-phu  ri-ose',  sul-phu'ri-ous, 
a.  Sulphureous.  Ohs. 
sul'phur-lesB.  a.  See  -less. 
sul-phu'ro-syl  (stll-ffl'rft-sTl),  n. 
[L.  suli>huro<us  sulphurous 
-yl]  Thionyl.  [shower. I 
sulphur  rain.  =  sulphur! 


sulphur  salt.  A  salt  of  a  sulph-  | 
acid.  [monochloride.  |  1 

sulphur  subchloride  Sulphur | 
sul'phur  weed',  or  sul'phur- 
wort'  (-wQrt'),  n.  The  brim¬ 
stone  wort.  [bottom.  I 

sulphur  whale.  The_sulphur-| 
l|  sul  pon  ti-cel'lo(sool'  pbn'tC- 
chrd'lo).  [It.]  Music.  Near  the 
bridge;  —  adirection  to  bow  thus 
so  as  to  bring  out  the  higher  har¬ 
monics. 

sul-tane',  n.  [F.l  A  kind  of 
gown  trimmed  with  buttons  and 
loops,  fashionable  shortly  be¬ 
fore  1700.  Ohs. 

sul-ta'nee,  n.  Also  sul-ta'nin. 
[Turk.  &  Ar.  sidtum  royal.]  A 
Turkish  gold  com;  sequin.  Obs. 
sul'tan-ess.  n.  A  sultana, 
sultan  flower.  The  sweet  sultan, 
sul'tan  ism  (shl'Mn-Tz’m),  tj.  A 
characteristic  or  practice  of  the 
sultan  [tan.  Rare.  I 

sul'tan-ize.  i\  i.  To  act  as  sul-| 


sul'tan-red',  a.  Dark  red. 
sul'tan-shlp',  n.  See  -ship 
sul'tan-y,  n.  Sultanry.  Ohs. 
sul'tri-ly  (sfll'trt-lT),  adv.  of 
sultry.  See  -LY. 
sul'trl-ness.  n.  See  -ness. 
sulah.  +  SULLOW. 

8Ulve.  4  SELF, 
sulver.  +  SILVER, 
sulwines  +  sullenness. 
sulyart.  a.  [Cf.  Gael,  soilleir , 
Jr.soileir.]  Glittering.  Ohs.  Scot. 
sum.  swim. 

sum  {dial,  sum,  sdbm).  Obs.  or 
dial.  Eng.  or  ref.  sp.  of  some. 
sum  Ahhr.  Pharm.  SumatfL., 
let  him  take);  sumendum  (L., 
let  it  be  taken). 

-sum.  =-some.  Ref.  Sp. 
su'mach.  Var.  of  sumac. 
su  ma'tra  ( sdh-ma'trd),  n.  A 
violent  squall  common  in  the 
strait  between  Sumatra  and  the 
Malay  Peninsula.  [neol.I 

Sumatra  camphor.  See  bor-| 


Sumatra  orange.  The  orange  jes¬ 
samine  (Murray a  exotica). 
sum'bod  y.  Somebody.  Ref.  Sp. 
sum-bre'ro,  sum-brie'ro. 

sombrero. 

sumd.  Summed.  Ref.  Sp. 
sumdel,  sum  deill.  +  some  deal. 

sume.  sumehwule  d*  some, 
somewhile  for  paps.  Ohs.  1 
su'men,  7i.  [L.]  Asow’sudderl 
Sumer.  +  summer. 

Su  me'ro-Ak-ka'di-an  (sfi-me'- 
rC-),  a.  See  Akkad,  a.  ISp. | 
sum'er-sault.  Somersault,  fief.  \ 
sum'er-set.  Somerset.  Ref  Si) 
sum 'how'.  Somehow.  Ref.  Sp. 
Su-mi'ri-an  (sfl-me'rT-dn)  Var. 
of  Sumerian 

sumkin,  sumkyn.  +  somekin 
||  sum'ma  (sum'd),  n. ;  pi.  sum- 
ma:  (-e)  [L.]  Lit.,  the  sum  or 

substance  ;  — used  of  a  treatise 
or  series  of  treatises  covering  a 
whole  field  or  department  of 
learning;  esp.,  the  philosophical 


5.  Maximum  amount  ;  utmost  degree;  hence,  height; 
completion.  “The  sum  of  earthly  bliss.”  Milton. 

6  A  nth.  A  problem  to  be  solved  ;  an  example. 

Syn.  —  Sum,  amount,  aggregate,  total,  whole,  number, 
quantity.  Sum  denotes  the  result  of  simple  addition  ;  as, 
the  sum  of  two  and  two ;  amount  implies  a  result  reached 
by  the  accumulation,  aggregate  (see  aggregate)  by  the 
assembling  or  collection,  of  particulars  ;  as,  the  amount  of 
one’s  purchases ;  the  aggregate  of  past  experience.  Total 
and  w  hole  suggest  the  completeness  of  the  result,  w  hile 
total  often  further  implies  magnitude  ;  as,  a  grand  total  of 
ten  millions  ;  the  whole  is  the  sum  of  its  parts.  Number, 
rather  than  sum,  is  now  used  for  an  aggregate  of  persons 
or  things,  to  which  (except  in  the  case  of  things  in  bulk  or 
mass)  amount  should  not  be  applied  ;  as,  the  number  pres¬ 
ent,  a  fixed  amount  of  cotton  ;  but  not,  a  small  amount  of 
potatoes.  Quantity  may  be  used  of  objects  that  can  be 
counted,  but  only  when  they  may  also  be  measured  in 
bulk  ;  as,  a  quantity  of  apples,  but  not  (except  colloq.),  a 
quantity  of  soldiers.  See  whole,  all. 

Forty  thousand  brothers 
Could  not,  with  all  their  quantity  of  love, 

Make  up  my  sum.  ShaJc. 

She  summed  up  her  aggregate  of  sales.  Hawthorne. 

The  plague  ...  is  decreased  a  lew  in  the  total  Pepys. 

Iago  does  not  stand  alone  ;  he  is  a  factor  in  a  whole. 

A.  C.  Bradley 

Taking  out  of  a  little  box  a  small  quantity  of  powder.  Evelyn. 
in  sum,  in  short ;  in  brief.  Obs. 

sum  1  sum),  t>.  t. ;  pret.  d-  p.  p.  summed  (sumd) ;  p.  pr.  dc 
vb.  n.  sum'ming.  [Cf  F.  sommer,  LL.  summare.']  1.  To 
cast  up,  as  a  column  of  figures  ;  to  add  together  ;  to  ascer¬ 
tain  the  totality  of  ;  —  usually  with  up. 

2.  To  bring  or  collect  into  a  small  compass ;  to  comprise 
in  a  few  words  ;  to  condense  ;  to  recapitulate  briefly  ;  — 
usually  with  up;  as,  to  sum  up  the  evidence. 

He  sums  their  virtues  in  himself  alone.  Dryden. 

3.  Falconry.  To  have  (the  feathers)  full  grown  ;  to  com¬ 
plete  (the  plumage).  Obs. 

sum,  v.  i.  To  recapitulate  ;  to  pass  in  review  the  chief 
points,  as  of  an  argument  ;  — commonly  with  up. 

su'mac  (au'mSk  ;  shdc/mSk ;  277),  n.  Also  sumach ,  and 
formerly  shumac.  [F.  sumac,  formerly  sumach  (cf.  Sp. 
zumaque),  fr.  Ar.  summaq.]  1.  Any  anacardiaceous  shrub 
or  tree  of  the  genus  Rhus.  Also,  the  wood  of  any  species. 
2.  A  material  used  in  tanning  and  dyeing,  consisting  of  the 
shredded  or  powdered  leaves,  peduncles,  etc.,  of  various 
species  of  sumac,  esp.  Rhus  coriaria.  It  is  chiefly  valua¬ 
ble  for  its  content  (15-20  per  cent)  of  tannic  acids. 

Su  ma'tra  leal  (s66-ma'trd).  A  thin,  elastic,  uniformly 
light-colored  tobacco  leaf,  raised  in  Sumatra  and  exten¬ 
sively  ueed  for  cigar  wrappers. 

Su  ma'tran  (-tran),  a.  Of  or  pert,  to  Sumatra  or  its  in¬ 
habitants.  —  n.  A  native  of  Sumatra.  The  aboriginals 
are  of  Malayan  stock,  the  majority  being  fairly  civilized 
Mohammedan  agriculturists.  Nearly  all  have  alphabets 
derived  from  the  Hindu  or  Arabic.  Cf.  Achinese,  Bat- 
tak,  Lampong,  Rejang. 


sum'bul  (sum'bwl ;  6dbm'b5ol),  n.  Also  sum'bal  (-b31). 
[Per.  :  cf.  F.  sumbul.']  a  The  root  of  musk  root  ( Ferula 
sumbul ),  used  as  a  tonic  and  anti-spasmodic,  b  Valerian. 
C  =  spikenard,  1.  —  sum  bu'lic  (sQm-bu'ltk),  a. 

Su  me'ri  an  (su-me'rT-an),  a.  Also Sumirian .  Of  or  pert, 
to  Sumer,  an  ancient  region  of  lower  Babylonia,  or  its 
inhabitants  or  their  language  —  n.  A  native  of  Sumer  ; 
also,  the  language  of  the  Sumerians.  Cf.  Akkadian. 

The  supposed  Sumerian  language  is  possibly  only  the  Semitic 
Babylonian,  or  “  Assyrian,”  written  according  to  a  system  devel¬ 
oped  .  .  .  from  the  original  ideographic,  and  preserving  [itsj 
essential  features.  Diet  of  Bible  (Hastings). 

sum'less  (stim'ISs),  a.  Incalculable  ;  inestimable.  Pope. 
sum  ma  ri  za'tion  ( sum'd- rT-za'slmn  ;  -ri-za'sliiin),  n.  Act 
of  summarizing  ;  also,  a  summary. 

sum'ma-rize  (sum'a-rlz),  p.L;-rized  (-rizd);  -riz'ing  (-riz'- 
lng).  To  tell  in,  or  reduce  to,  a  summary  ;  present  briefly, 
sum'ma-ry  (-rT),  a.  [Cf.  F.  sommaire.  See  summary,  «.] 

1.  Formed  into  a  sum  ;  summed  up;  reduced  into  a  nar¬ 
row  compass  ;  concise  ;  as,  a  summary  statement  of  facts. 

2.  Hence,  done  without  delay  or  formality  ;  quickly  exe¬ 
cuted;  as,  a  summary  process  ;  summary  vengeance.  Spe¬ 
cif.,  Law,  of  or  pert,  to,  or  using,  a  summary  proceeding 
or  procedure  ;  used  in,  or  done  by,  summary  proceeding. 
Syn.  —  Short,  brief,  compendious,  succinct. 

summary  court.  Mil.  See  court-martial  c.  —  s.  court-mar¬ 
tial.  Nav.  See  court-martial  c.  —  s.  proceeding  or  procedure. 
Lair,  a  proceeding  or  procedure,  civil  or  criminal,  in  the  na¬ 
ture  of  a  trial  conducted  without  the  formalities  required 
by  the  common  law,  as  indictment,  pleadings,  a  jury,  etc., 
for  the  speedy  and  peremptory  disposition  of  some  minor 
matter.  All  such  proceedings  must  be  authorized  by  stat¬ 
ute,  and  are  for  the  punishment  of  minor  offenses  or  the 
remedy  of  various  wrongs  of  a  less  serious  character  or  re¬ 
quiring  speedy  relief,  as  in  landlord’s  ejectment  proceed¬ 
ings,  etc.  In  the  United  States  they  cannot  be  used  where 
trial  by  jury  is  guaranteed  by  the  Federal  Constitution, 
sum'ma-ry,  n.  ;  pi.  -ries  (-rlz).  [F.  sommaire,  orL.  sum- 
marium,  fr.  summa  sum.  See  sum,  n.]  An  abstract, 
abridgment,  or  compendium,  containing  the  sum  or  sub¬ 
stance  of  a  fuller  account ;  an  abridged  statement, 
sum  ma'tion  (sum-a'sh&n),  n.  [Cf.  F.  sommation.  See 
sum,  v.  /.]  1.  Act  of  summing,  or  forming  a  sum,  or  total 

amount ;  addition  ;  also,  an  aggregate. 

2.  Psychol.  Enhancement  of  a  psychical  effect  caused  by 
the  repetition  of  a  stimulation  and  the  fusion  of  its  effects, 
sum-ma'tion-al  (-nl),  a.  Of,  pert,  to,  or  produced  by, 
summation.  —  summational  tone.  See  combinational  tone. 


or  theological  works  of  certain 

Scholastic  philosophers  ;  as,  the 
sum'ma  sen-ten'tl-a'rum  (sgn- 
tCn'shT-a'rhm)  (of  sentences, 
that  is,  theological  opinions)  of 
Hugo  of  St.  Victor,  or  the  sum'¬ 
ma  the  o-lo'gi-ae  (the'Jj-15'jl-e) 
of  Alexander  of  Hales,  or  the 
summa  the'o-lo'gi-ca  (the'C- 
l5j'T-ka)  of  Thomas  Aquinas. 

I!  sum'ma  cum  lau'de.  [L.] 
With  the  highest  praise  ;  —  used 
eBp.  in  a  diploma  to  indicate 
work  of  the  highest  excellence 
or  the  highest  grade  (above  mag- 
na  cum  laude)  of  a  degree, 
sum  mand'(8tim,'and'),7}.  Math. 
A  term  in  a  summation;  addend 
8ummar,  adv.  [See  summary, 
a.]  Summarily.  Ohs.  Scot. 
sum'ma-ri-ly  (sdm'd-rT-lT),ar/r. 
of  summary.  See -ly. 
sum'ma-ri-ne88.  n.  See  -ness. 
Bum'ma-riBt  (sftm'd-rlst),  n. 
One  who  is  skilled  or  occupied 


in  summarizing, 

sum'ma  rlz  er  (-rtz'Sr),  n.  One 

who  summarizes. 

sum'ma  sum-ma'rum  [L.J 
he  sum  of  sums,  as  the  uni¬ 
verse,  or  the  final  consumma¬ 
tion  of  a  business  or  of  a  career- 
sum'mat  (sQm'ut).  Dial,  var 
of  SOMEWHAT. 

sum'mate  (sum'at),  v  t  [LL. 
summare.]  To  add  together  ;  to 
sum  up.  [tionaltone| 

summation  tone.  SeecoMBiNA-| 
8um'ma-tive  (sQm'd-tTv),  a. 
Additive.  R.  [toiw. 
8um/ma-to'ri-ous,  a.  Summa-J 
sum'ma-to-ry  (sflm'd-tfl-rY),  a. 
Pert  to  summation.  Rare. 
summe.  some,  sum 
summechere,  adv.  [AS.  sum 
some  +  cerr  time.]  Sometime. 
Ohs  [sum.! 

summed  (sQmd),/>7W.  hep.  j>.  of| 
sum'mer.  n.  [From  suM,r.]  One 
who  sums  or  does  sums. 


ale,  senate,  care,  &m,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofri ;  eve,  event,  6nd,  recent,  maker;  ice,  ill;  old,  ftbey,  orb,  Bdd,  s8ft,  connect; 

H  Foreign  Word.  f  Obsolete  Variant  of.  +  combined  with.  =  equals. 


use,  unite,  urn,  up,  circ#s,  menu ; 
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sum'mer  (sflm'er),  n.  [F.  sommier  a  rafter,  the  same  word 
as  sommier  a  beast  of  burden.  See  sumpter.]  A  large 
horizontal  beam  or  stone,  variously  supported  and  used, 
esp.  in  architecture  and  building ;  as  :  a  The  lintel  of  a 
door  or  window  ;  a  breastsummer.  b  A  stone  forming  the 
cap  of  a  pier  to  support  a  lintel,  arch,  or  the  like,  c  A 
principal  floor  timber,  as  a  girder  or  lintel  supporting 
other  members.  Called  also  summertree.  d  A  horizontal 
longitudinal  timber  in  a  framing, 
sum'mer,  n.  [ME.  sumer,  somer ,  AS.  sumor ,  turner;  akin 
to  OFries.  sumur,  D.  zomer ,  OS.  sumar,  G  sommer,  OHG. 
&  Icel.  sumar,  Dan.  sommer,  Sw.  sommar,  OIr.  sam,  sam- 
rad,  W.  ha/,  Avestan  hama,  Skr.  sama  year.]  The  sea¬ 
son  of  the  year  in  any  region  in  which  the  sun  shines  most 
directly  there ;  the  warmest  period  of  the  year.  North  of 
the  equator  summer  is  popularly  taken  to  include  the 
months  of  June,  July,  and  August.  Astronomically  it 
may  be  considered,  m  the  Northern  Hemisphere,  to  begin 
with  the  summer  solstice,  about  June  21st,  and  to  end  with 
the  autumnal  equinox,  about  September  22d. 
sum'mer,  v.  i.  ;  sum'mered  (-erd) ;  sum'mer-ing.  To  pass 
the  summer;  as,  to  summer  in  Switzerland, 
sum'mer,  v.  t.  To  keep  or  £arry  through  the  summer ;  to 
feed  during  the  summer  ;  as,  to  summer  stock, 
sum'mer— fal  low,  v.  t.  To  plow  and  work  in  summer,  in 
order  to  prepare  for  a  crop  ;  to  plow  and  let  lie  fallow, 
summer  flounder.  A  large  flounder  (Paralichthys  denta- 
ius)  of  the  coast  of  the  United  States  from  Cape  Cod  to  the 
Carolinas,  having  dark  ocellated  spots  on  the  body, 
summer  grape.  A  wild  grape  (  Vitis  aestivalis ),  of  eastern 
North  America,  bearing  rather  small  pleasantly  flavored 
berries.  It  has  superior  powers  of  resisting  the  attacks  of 
the  phylloxera,  and  is  widely  cultivated  in  Europe, 
sum'mer-house'  (-hous'),  »./  pi.  -houses  (-houz'gz  ;  -Tz  ; 
151).  A  rustic  covered  structure  in  a  garden  or  park,  to 
provide  a  cool  shady  retreat  in  summer, 
summer  hyacinth.  A  South  African  liliaceous  plant 
( Oaltonia  c  and  leans),  cultivated  for  its  spike  of  white 
bell-shaped  flowers. 

sum'mer  ings  (-Tngz),  n.  pi.  Arch.  The  first  mass  of  ma¬ 
sonry  laid  upon  a  pier,  column,  etc.,  esp.  when  it  begins  an 
arched  construction.  Cf.  1st  summer. 
summer  rape.  A  rough-leaved  variety  of  rape  widely 
grown  in  Europe  for  its  seeds,  for  bird  food, 
summer  snowflake.  A  plant  ( Leucojum  asstivum)  closely 
related  to  the  common  snowflake,  but  blooming  later, 
summer  sore.  Veter.  A  very  irritating  sore  occurring 
usually  on  the  back  of  horses  during  the  summer  season 
and  caused  by  a  filarial  parasite. 

summer  spore.  Bot.  A  spore  of  brief  vitality  serving 
to  propagate  the  plant  during  the  summer,  as  the  uredo- 
spore  of  wheat  rust ;  —  contrasted  with  resting  spore. 
summer  squash.  Any  of  various  garden  squashes  derived 
from  Cucurbita  pepo,e sp.  from  C.  pepo  condensa ,  and  grown 
for  immediate  consumption,  as  contrasted  with  winter 
squashes ,  kept  for  winter  use.  The  summer  squashes  are 
of  two  main  types,  the  crookneck  and  the  scallop,  or  pat¬ 
typan.  The  varieties  differ  widely  in  appearance  and  flavor, 
summer  tanager.  A  tanager  ( Piranga  rubra)  of  the  mid¬ 
dle  and  southern  United  States.  The  male  is  deep  red ; 
the  female  is  yellowish  olive  above  and  yellow  beneath, 
sum'mer-y  (sum'er-T),  a.  Of,  pert,  to,  or  like,  summer, 
sum'mit  (sum'Tt),  n.  [F.  sommet ,  dim.  of  OF.  som,  sum , 
top,  from  L.  summum ,  fr.  summits  highest.  See  sum,  n.] 
The  top  ;  the  highest  point ;  the  utmost  elevation  ;  as,  the 
summit  of  a  hill ;  the  summit  of  human  fame, 
sum'mon  (sum'ftn),  v.  t.  ;  sum'moned  (-wnd) ;  sum'mon-ing. 
[ME.  somonen ,  OF.  sumundre ,  semondre ,  F.  semondre ,  fr. 
(assumed)  LL.  summonSre ,  for  L.  summonere  to  remind 
privily  ;  sub  under  -f-  motiere  to  admonish,  to  warn.  The 
ME.  forms  beginning  with  somn -  or  sompn-  are  mostly  due 
to  confusion  with  ME.  somnien  (cf.  sompne).  See  moni¬ 
tion  ;  cf.  submonish.]  1.  To  call,  bid,  or  cite  ;  to  send  for. 

Trumpets  summon  him  to  war.  Dryden. 

2.  Specif.,  to  cite  by  authority;  to  notify  or  command  to 
come  or  appear,  as  in  court ;  as,  to  summon  witnesses. 

3.  Mil.  To  call  upon  to  surrender,  as  a  fort. 

4-  To  rouse  or  excite  ;  to  stir  to  activity  ;  —  often  with  up. 

Stiffen  the  sinews,  summon  up  the  blood.  Shak . 

Syn.  —  Cite,  convoke,  excite,  invite,  bid.  See  call. 
SUm'mon-er  (-er),  n.  [ME.  somner ,  sompnour ,  OF.  se- 
moneor ,  F.  semonneur.  See  summon,  v.  /.]  One  who  sum¬ 
mons,  esp.  by  authority;  formerly,  specif.,  an  apparitor, 
sum'mons  (-muz),  n. ;  pi.  summonses  (-wn-z6z).  [ME. 
somouns ,  OF.  sumunse ,  semonse ,  semonce ,  F.  semonce ,  fr. 
semondre  to  summon,  OF.  p.  p .semons.  See  summon,  t>.] 
1.  The  act  of  summoning  ;  a  call  by  authority,  or  by  the 
command  of  a  superior,  to  appear  at  a  place  named,  or  to 
attend  to  some  duty. 

2  Law.  A  warning  or  citation  to  appear  in  court;  a  no¬ 
tice  of  the  beginning  of  a  certain  proceeding  in  court  and 
of  the  action  to  be  taken  therein ;  specif.  :  a  Common- 
law  Practice.  The  original  writ  by  which  an  action  was 


begun.  It  is  now  superseded  in  both  England  and  the 
United  States  by  :  b  A  written  notification,  signed  by  the 
proper  officer,  to  be  served  on  a  person,  and  warning  him 
to  appear  in  court  at  a  day  specified,  to  answer  to  the 
plaintiff  upon  pain  of  judgment  against  the  defendant  for 
default  in  so  doing.  Under  code  procedure  the  summons 
is  usually  signed  by  the  plaintiff’s  attorney,  and  served  by 
an  indifferent  person,  but  in  the  absence  of  statutory  au¬ 
thority  it  must  be  signed  by  the  clerk  of  the  court  and 
served  by  the  sheriff  or  other  proper  officer,  c  A  sub- 
pcena  to  appear  as  a  witness,  d  Scots  Law.  A  writ  in  the 
king’s  name  to  cite  a  defendant  to  appear  and  answer. 

3.  Mil.  A  demand  to  surrender, 
sum'mons  (suiu'miiz),  V.  t.  To  summon.  Rare  or  Colloq. 
summons  case.  Law.  In  English  criminal  law,  a  case  in 
which  the  offense  is  one  of  those  minor  ones  for  which  a 
police  officer  may  arrest  without  a  warrant. 

Sum'ner’s  meth  od  (sum'nerz).  [After  Thomas  H.  Sum¬ 
ner,  American  sea  captain.]  Navig.  A  method  of  deter¬ 
mining  one’s  position  on  the  earth.  Two  approximate 
latitudes  (or  longitudes)  are  assumed,  as  from  the  dead 
reckoning,  and  from  an  observation  of  a  heavenly  body 
the  corresponding  longitudes  (or  latitudes)  are  calculated. 
Hie  line  joining  the  points  so  determined  is  called  the 
Sumner  line,  and  the  point  of  observation  is  somewhere  on 
it.  If  a  similar  line  is  determined  from  another  heavenly 
body,  or  a  later  observation  of  the  same  body,  the  intersec¬ 
tion  of  the  two  lines  fixes  the  point  of  observation, 
sump  (sQmp),  n.  [E.  dial. ;  cf.  G.  sump f  a  sump  in  a 
mine,  a  swamp,  akin  to  LG.  sump ,  D.  somp  a  swamp,  Dan. 
&  Sw.  sump  ;  all  akin  to  E.  swamp ,  n.]  1.  Metal.  A 

round  pit  of  stone,  lined  with  clay,  for  receiving  the  metal 
on  its  first  fusion.  Obs. 

2.  Mining,  a  The  lowest  portion  of  a  shaft,  below  the 
working  levels,  into  which  the  water  drains.  See  mine, 
Illust.  b  An  excavation  smaller  than,  and  ahead  of,  the 
regular  work  in  driving  a  tunnel  or  sinking  a  shaft. 

3.  A  well  to  drain  land,  as  in  digging  foundations. 

4.  {  'pron.  sump,  sdomp)  Scot,  or  Dial.  Eng.  a  A  puddle  or 
dirty  pool,  b  A  small,  shallow,  muddy  cove  or  inlet,  c  Mud 
or  dirt ;  a  dirty  person,  d  A  sudden  heavy  shower.  Scot. 

sum'pit  (sOm'pit),  n.  [Malay,  a  sumpitan.]  The  dart 
blown  from  a  sumpitan. 

sum'pi  tan  (sum'pT-tSn),  n.  [Malay.]  A  kind  of  blow- 
gun  for  discharging  a  dart  (often  poisoned),  used  by  the 
savages  of  Borneo  and  adjacent  islands, 
sump'sl-mus  (sump'sl-mus),  n.  [L.,  we  have  taken,  fr. 
sumere  to  take.]  A  correct  form  or  usage  which  should, 
in  strict  accuracy,  replace  an  old  error  ;  hence,  a  pedanti¬ 
cally  correct  form  or  usage.  Cf.  mumpsimus. 
sump'ter  (sump'ter),  n.  [OF.  sommelier  the  driver  of  a 
pack  horse;  akin  to  OF.  &  F.  sommier  a  pack  horse,  L. 
sagmarius,  fr.  sagma  a  packsaddle,  in  LL.,  a  load,  Gr. 
aaypa  a  packsaddle,  fr.  crarTciv  to  pack,  load;  cf.  Skr. 
saj,  sanj ,  to  hang  on.  Cf.  seam  a  weight,  summer  a  beam.] 

1.  The  driver  of  a  pack  horse.  Obs.  Skeat. 

2.  A  pack  ;  a  burden.  Obs.  Beau.  tt*  FI. 

3.  An  animal,  esp.  a  horse,  that  carries  packs  or  burdens, 
sump'tion  (-slmn),  n.  [L.  sumptio ,  fr.  sumere ,  sumptum , 

to  take.]  1.  A  taking  ;  assumption.  Obs.  or  R. 

2.  Logic.  The  major  premise  of  a  syllogism, 
sump'tu-a  ry  (stimp'^u-a-rl),  a.  [L.  sump  tuar  ius, ,  fr. 

sumjjtus  expense,  cost,  fr.  sumere ,  sumptum ,  to  take,  use, 
spend  ;  sub  under  -f-  emere  to  take,  buy.  See  redeem.] 
Relating  to  expense  ;  regulating  expense  or  expenditure, 
sumptuary  laws  or  regulations  Laws  to  prevent  ex¬ 
travagance  in  private  life  by  limiting  expenditure  for 
clothing, food, furniture, etc.  They  were  common  in  Greece 
and  Rome,  and  from  the  13th  through  the  15th  century, 
sump  tU-OS'i-ty  (-5s'T-tt),  n.  [L.  sumptuositas :  cf.  F. 
somptuosite .]  Expensiveness;  sumptuousness.  Rare. 
sump'tu  OUS  (sump'^u-5s),  a.  [L.  sumptuosus ,  fr.  sump- 
tus  expense,  cost :  cf.  F.  somptueux.  See  sumptuary.]  In¬ 
volving  large  outlay  or  expense;  costly;  hence,  luxurious; 
splendid  ;  as,  a  sumptuous  house  or  table.  —  sump'tu  ous- 
iy.  adv.  —  sump'tu  ous  ness,  n. 
sun  (sun),  n.  [ME.  sunne ,  sonne ,  AS.  snnne  ;  akin  to  OFries. 
sunne,  D.  zon ,  OS.  &  OHG.  sunna ,  G.  sonne ,  Icel.  sunna , 
Goth,  sunno  ;  peril,  fr.  same  root  as  L.  sol.  Cf.  solar, 
south.]  1.  The  luminous  heavenly  body  the  light  of 
which  constitutes  day,  and  absence  of  the  light  of  which 
constitutes  night  ;  the  member  of  the  solar  system  round 
which  the  earth  and  other  planets  revolve,  by  which  they  ' 
are  held  in  their  orbits,  and  from  which  they  receive  light 
and  heat.  Symbol,  ©  or  ©.  The  horizontal  parallax  of 
the  sun  at  mean  distance  from  the  earth  has  in  recent 
years  been  taken  to  be  8.80",  but  8.78"  is  more  probable. 
On  the  latter  basis  the  mean  distance  of  the  sun  from  the 
earth  is  about  93,100,000  miles,  its  linear  diameter  806,300 
miles,  and  its  mass  334,500  times  that  of  the  earth.  Its  i 
mean  density  is  about  one  fourth  that  of  the  earth,  or  1.41  ! 


compared  with  water.  The  sun  is  regarded  as  an  immense 
globe  of  matter  not  greatly  different  in  kind  from  that 
of  the  earth,  but  so  extremely  hot  as  to  remain  com¬ 
pletely,  or  almost  completely,  gaseous,  in  spite  of  the  very 
considerable  pressure  exerted  by  the  mutual  attraction  of 
its  particles.  Its  period  of  rotation  is  about  25  days  at 
the  equator,  but  decreases  toward  the  poles  and  probably 
increases  from  the  surface  toward  the  center.  Of  the 
sun’s  interior  we  know  nothing  by  observation,  though 
the  immense  amount  of  energy  radiated  (see  solar  con¬ 
stant)  seems  to  imply  necessarily  that  it  is  full  of  convec¬ 
tion  currents.  Its  luminous  surface  layer  is  called  the 
photosphere,  above  which  is  the  red  chromosphere,  the 
boundary  between  the  two  being  the  thin  reversing  layer ; 
while  outermost  of  all  is  the  tenuous  corona.  (See  also 
sun  spot  and  facula.)  The  spectrum  of  the  sun  is  charac¬ 
terized  by  many  dark  lines  (see  Fraunhofer  lines)  pro¬ 
duced  by  absorption  by  the  vapor  of  various  metals,  par¬ 
ticularly  calcium,  and  the  sun  is  hence  regarded  as  the 
tvpe  of  a  certain  class  of  stars.  The  commonly  accepted 
theory  as  to  the  sun’s  heat  is  that  it  is  due  to  a  contraction 
calculated  to  be  somewhat  more  than  225  feet  per  annum, 
but  the  phenomena  of  radioactivity  may  affect  this  theory. 

2.  Any  heavenly  body  of  the  same  general  nature  as  our 
sun,  esp.  one  forming,  like  it,  the  center  of  a  system. 

3.  The  direct  light  or  warmth  of  the  sun  ;  sunshine. 

Lambs  that  did  frisk  in  the  sun.  Shak. 


4.  By  extension,  sunrise ;  hence,  day  ;  also,  sunset ;  as, 
from  sun  to  sun,  from  sunrise  to  sunset. 

5.  A  year  ;  —  from  the  time  required  for  the  earth’s  rev¬ 
olution  about  the  sun.  Now  Rare. 

6.  That  which  resembles  the  sun,  as  in  splendor  or  im¬ 
portance  ;  any  source  of  light,  warmth,  or  animation. 

For  the  Lord  God  is  a  sun  and  shield.  Ps.  lxxxiv.  11. 
againBt  the  sun,  with  the  s.  See  under  against  and  with.  — 
S.  and  Lion.  See  order,  5.  —  ».-and-planet  motion,  wheels, 
etc.,  Mach.,  an  epicyclic  train  of 
two  wheels,  the  wheel  on  the  central 
axis  (sun  wheel)  being  usually  ro¬ 
tated  by  the  other  wheel  (planet 
wheel).  Its  invention  is  ascribed  to 
James  Watt,  who  used  it  on  his  beam 
engines  to  avoid  paying  royalties 
on  the  crank  and  connecting  rod. 

—  8.  of  Aus'ter-litz  (Ss'ter-ITts),  the,  < 

the  bright  sun  which  scattered  the 
mists  on  the  day  of  the  battle  of 
Austerlitz,in  which  Napoleon  I.  de¬ 
feated  the  Russians  and  Austrians 
(Dec.  2,  1805) ;  hence,  an  omen  of  Sun-and-Planet  Wheels, 
good  fortune.  —  under  the  a.,  in  the  a  Sun  Wheel ;  b  Plan- 
world  ;  on  earth.  “  There  is  no  Wheel  £  Connect- 
new  thing  under  the  sun. Eccl.  i.  9.  ,n®  :  “  Flywheel. 

sun  (sun),  v.  t. ;  sunned  (sund);  stjn'ning.  To  expose  to 
the  sun’s  rays ;  to  warm  or  dry  in  or  as  if  in  the  sun. 
sun  animalcule.  Any  protozoan  of  the  group  Heliozoa, 
esp.  Actinophnys  sol.  See  Actinophrys,  Illust. 
sun'beam'  (suu'bein'),  n.  [AS.  sunnebeam .]  A  beam  or 
ray  of  the  sun.  41  Evening  sunbeams .”  Keble. 

sun  bear.  A  small  bear  ( Ursus ,  or  Helarctos,  malayanus) 
about  four  feet  long,  of  southern  Asia,  Java,  Sumatra,  and 
Borneo.  It  lias  a  snort  broad  head  and  fine  short  glossy 
fur}  mostly  black,  but  brownish  on  the  nose  and  with  a 
white  or  orange  band  on  the  chest.  It  is  easily  tamed, 
sun'bird'  (-bfird'),  n.  a  Any  of  numerous  small  brilliantly 
colored  birds  of  the  family  Nec- 
tariniidse,  native  of  Africa, south¬ 
ern  Asia,  the  East  Indies,  and 
Australia.  In  external  appear¬ 
ance  and  habits  they  somewhat 
resemble  humming  birds,  but 1 
they  have  a  curved  bill  and  are  \ 
true  singing  birds  (Oscines). 
b  The  sun  bittern,  c  A  finfoot. 
sun  bittern  Either  of  two  pe¬ 
culiar  Central  and  South  Amer- 
can  birds  ( Eurypyga  helias  and 
E.  major)  allied  to  the  herons, 
rails,  and  cranes.  The  plumage 
is  variously  barred,  mottled,  T  •  v.  o  , .  '  . 

and  vermiculated  with  brown,  ^er,c|10  .  (Cmnyrts 

black,  white,  and  buff,  most  °*ca)»with  Nest  and  \  oung. 
strikingly  on  certain  parts  of  the  wings  and  tail  displayed 
only  when  the  bird  is  excited. 

SUn'bon'net  (sun'bSn'gt ;  -It ;  151 ),  n.  A  bonnet,  generally 
of  some  thin  or  light  fabric,  projecting  beyond  the  face, 
and  commonly  having  a  cape,  worn  by  women  and  children 
as  a  protection  against  the  sun. 

Sun'bOW'  (-bo'),  n.  A  rainbow  ;  an  iris.  Byron. 

sun'burn'  (-bfirn'),  n.  Superficial  inflammation  of  the 
skin,  caused  by  direct  exposure  to  the  sun’s  rays, 
sun'burn'  (-bfirn'),  v.  t.  &i.;  -burned  (-bfirnd')or  -burnt' 
(-bfirnt') ;  -burn'ing.  To  burn  or  discolor  by  the  sun;  tan. 
sun'burst'  (-bfirst'),  n.  A  burst  of  sunlight ;  hence,  some¬ 
thing  likened  to  this  ;  as,  a  diamond  sunburst. 
sun  crack.  A  crack  due  to  the  sun’s  heat,  as  in  dried  mud. 

—  sun'-cracked  (  krakl/),  a. 


gammer  barley,  etc.  Spring  bar¬ 
ley,  etc.  See  spring  wheat.  R. 
summer  bird,  a  The  wryneck. 
Local,  Eng.  b  A  cuckold.  Obs. 
summer  complaint.  Any  diar¬ 
rheal  disorder  in  summer,  esp. 
when  due  to  heat.  Collon. 
summer  coot.  The  Florida  gal- 
linule.  Loral,  U.  S.  [press. I 
summer  cypress.  =  mock  cy-I 
summer  duck.  a  The  wood 
duck.  Local,  U.  S.  b  Thegar- 
ganey.  Local,  Eng.  [ego.  I 
summer  egg.  Znnl.  See  winter! 
summer  fallow.  Land  frequent- 
lv  plowed  and  harrowed  during 
tne  summer. 

sum'mer-fare/,  n.  Summer.  Obs. 
summer  finch.  Any  American 
sparrow  of  either  of  the  genera 
Peucsen  and  Aimophila ;  esp., 
P.  sestivalis  of  the  southeastern 
United  States. 

sum'mer-game',  n.  One  of  the 
games  played  at  midsummer 
revels.  Obs.  [bte  IT.  | 

summer  grass.  See  grass,  7Vz-I 
summer  haw.  Any  of  several 
American  hawthorns,  esp.  Cra- 
tsegus  gestiralis. 

sum'mer  head',  n.  Anglo-Indian 
corruption  of  somrrero. 
summer  heliotrope.  A  small 
Chilean  boraginaceous  shrub 
( Corhranea  anchustefolia). 
summer  herring.  An  anadro- 
mous  herring  ( romolobus  sesti¬ 
valis)  of  the  coast  from  New 


England  to  the  Carolinas.  It 
appears  in  great  numbers,  esp. 
southward,  later  than  the  ale- 
wife.  [early  apple.! 

sum'mer-ing.  n.  A  variety  of  | 
Bum'mer-ish,  a.  See  1st  -ish. 
sum'mer  lay',  v.  t.  To  summer- 
fallow.  Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 
sum'mer  less.  a.  See  -less. 
summer  lightning.  Heat  light¬ 
ning. 

summer  lilac.  The  damewort. 
sum'mer-li-ness  (s  fi  m'g  r-1  T- 
n£s ),n.  See -ness.  Rare. 
8um'mer-ly,  a.  Suggesting, 
or  typical  of,  summer.  -  sum'- 
mer-ly,  adv. 

summer  oil-  Pom  An  oil  which 
partly  solidifies  in  cold  weather, 
summer  rash.  Prickly  heat 
summer  redbird.  The  summer 
tanager.  [  Obs.  I 

sum'mer-ripe',  a.  Wholly  ripe.  | 
sum'mer-room7,  n.  A  summer¬ 
house.  Obs.  [of  roseola.  I 

summer  rose.  Med.  A  variety  | 
sum'mer-sault,  sum'mer-set 
Vars.  of  SOMERSAULT,  SOMER¬ 
SET.  [n.,  a.  I 

summer  savory.  See  savory. I 
summer  sheldrake.  The  hooded 
merganser.  Local,  U.  S. 
summer  snipe,  a  The  dunlin, 
b  The  European  common  sand¬ 
piper.  c  The  green  sandpiper. 
All  Local ,  Eng. 

Sum'mer-son.  Esther  (silm'gr- 
swn).  In  Dickens’s  “Bleak 


House,”  Mr.  Jarndyce’s  wise, 
housewifely  .self-denying  ward. 
See  D kd lock.  Lady. 
sum'mer-stir'  (-stflr'),  v.  t.  To 
summer-fallow.  Dial.  Eng. 
summer  teal,  a  The  blue¬ 
winged  teal.  Local,  U.  S.  b 
The  garganey.  Local ,  Eng. 
sum'mer-tide',/?.  Summer  time 
sum'mer-tree/,,M.  [summer  beam 
4-  tree. ]  =  1st  SUMMER,  n..  c. 
summer  wagtail.  The  yellow 
wagtail.  Local,  Eng.  [warbler.  I 
summer  warbler.  The  yellow! 
8um'mer-ward  (-w?rd),  adv. 
Toward  summer.  Rare. 
summer  wheat,  etc.  =  spring 
wheat,  etc.  Rare,  [warbler. | 
summer  yellowbird.  Yellowl 
summer  yellowlegs.  The  lesser 
yellowlegs.  Local,  U.  S 
sum'ming.  p.pr.  if  vb.  n.  of  sum. 
summiniana.  +  shamianah. 
sum'mist  (sttm'Yst),  n.  Schol. 
A  writer  of  a  philosophical  or 
theological  “  Summa.  —  sum'- 
mist-er.  n  Obs.  [summit  R.  | 
sum'mit  al,  a.  Of  or  pert,  to  a  | 
summiter.  n.  Summit;  top.  Obs. 
sum'mit-lesB,  a.  See  -less. 
8um'mit-y,  n.  [L.  summit  as ,  fr. 
summits  highest :  cf.  F.  sommitd. 
See  sum.  n. )  Top  ;  acme.  Obs. 
summit  yard.  Railroading.  A 
yard  in  which  distribution  is 
effected  by  pushing  the  cars 
slowly  over  a  summit,  whence 
they  run  by  gravity. 


sum'mon,  n.  A  summons.  Obs. 
sum'mon-ance  (sfim'tZn-dns),  n. 
[See  summon.]  Summons.  Obs. 
sum-mop 'er-ous,  «.  [L.  summo- 
pere,  summo  opere,  with  great¬ 
est  work  or  care,  abl.  of  summits 
highest.greatest.ando/n/.swork.] 
Supreme  :  utmost.  Obs. 
summoundis.  ^  summons. 
8um'mu-la  (sfim'fl-la),  n.;  pi. 
-L m  (-le).  [LL.,  fr.  L.,  a  small 
sum.]  A  brief  summing  up  or 
compend.— sum'mu-list(-lYst),;i 
||  sum'mum  bo'num  (sfim'Qm 
bo'nilm).  [L.l  Ethics.  The 
supreme  or  highest  good. 

||  sum'mum  ge'nus  ;  pi-  summa 
genera  (sfim'd  jSn'e-ra).  [L.] 
Logic.  The  highest  genus  ;  a 
genus  which  cannot  be  classed 

sum'mum  lus  or  ius.  [L.l  Law. 
Strict  legnl  right ;  exact  law  ; 
Btrictum  jus  ;  —  distinguished 
from  equity  (L.  eqvitas). 

||  sum'mum  ius.  sum'ma  in-ju' 
ri-a.  [L  ]  The  highest  law,  the 
highest  injustice  ;  the  rigor  of 
the  law  may  he  extreme  injus¬ 
tice.  Cicero  ( Do  Officiis,  I.  10). 
Bum'mut  (sdbm'wt;  s  0  m'-). 
Dial.  Eng.  var.  of  somewhat. 
summyng,  a.  Some.  Obs.  Scot. 
sumne  summon. 
sum'ner  (sfim'nSr).  Obs.  or 
archaic  var.  of  summoner. 
Sum'ner’s  line  (-nSrz).  See 
Sumner’s  method. 


sumnien.  +  samn. 
sumny  summon.  [moom.I 
su-moom'  (stt-moom'),  n.  =  si- 1 
sumoun.  f  summon 
sum'pairt'  (sOOm'part')  Var. 
of  SOME  PART.  Scot. 
sump  fuse  or  fuze.  A  fuse  UBed 
in  blasting  under  water, 
sumph  (sflmf  ;  sdbmf).  Dial. 
Eng.  var.  of  sump. 
sumph  (sfimf  :  s<56mf),  n.  A 
stupid  or  sulky  person.  —  ?',  i. 
To  be  stupid  or  sulky.  Both 
Scot,  if  Dial.  Eng. 
sumph'ish,  a.  Stupid;  also, 
sulky.— sumph'ish-ness,  n.  Both 
Scot,  if  Dial.  Eng. 
sumping  shot.  Mining.  A  shot 
or  blast  for  making  a  sump  or 
deepening  a  shaft 
sum'ple  (sftm'p’l),  o.  if  v.  t. 
[Cf.  supple.]  Supple.  Dial.  Eng. 
sump'man.  n .  One  who  sinks 
Bhafts  or  sumps  in  a  mine, 
sumpnour  +  summoner. 
sump  shot.  =  sum  ping  shot. 
sumpt,  n.  [L.  sum]) t us. ]  Ex¬ 
pense.  Obs.  [Obs.  I 

sump'te-ous,  a.  Sumptuous-! 
sump'ter-y,  n.  The  pack  borne 
by  a  sumpter.  Obs 
II  sump'ti-bus  pu'bli-cis  (pfib'- 
tY-sYs).  1 1/.]  At  public  expense. 
8ump'ti-fy,  v.  r.  [Cf.  L.  sumpt i- 
facere.  See  sumpt  ;  -fy.]  To 
make  great  expenditure.  Obs. 
sump'ture,  n.  Sumptuousness; 
splendor  ;  expense.  Obs. 


sump  winze.  An  exploring 
winze  below  the  lowest  level, 
sumquar,  sumquat.  sumquile, 
sumstede.  somewhere,  etc. 
sum 'thing.  Something.  Obs.  or 
Ref.  Sp. 

sumyter.  +  scimitar. 
sun.  *{*  some,  SOON, 
sun  (sfln).  Var.  of  sunn. 
sun  {dial.  sQn,  s<56n).  Obs., 
Scot.  &  dial.  Eng.  var.,  or  ref 
sp.,  of  son. 

sun  (sdbn),  n.  [Jap.,  fr,  Chin. 
ts'uni  an  inch.]  See  measure. 
Sun.  Abbr.  Sunday. 

Sun'a-pee  trout  (sfin'd-pe).  A 
brilliantly  colored  char  { Salve - 
Units  aureolus)  of  Sunapee  and 
other  lakes  of  New  Hampshire 
and  Maine, closely  related  to  the 
saibling  of  Europe, 
sunar.  Var.  of  sonar. 
sun  bath.  Med.  Therapeutic  ex¬ 
posure  of  the  body  to  the  sun’s 
rays. 

sun'blink',  v.  A  glimpse  or 
flash  of  the  sun.  Scot. 

8 un' burned \  sun'burnt',  pret. 

if  p.Jp.  Of  SUNBURN. 

sun'-burn'er.  n.  A  circle  or 
cluster  of  gas  burners  for  light¬ 
ing  public  buildings, 
sun'cher-chor  (sfin'chSr-chor), 
n.  [Cf.  Hind,  sunkatar.]  The 
king  cobra.  Bengal. 
sun  cress.  A  South  African 
cress  ( Heliophila pectinata). 
Bund  *1*  sound,  a. 


Jood,  fo'ot ;  out,  oil ;  chair ;  go  ;  sing,  irjk  ;  then,  thin ;  nature,  verdure  (250) ;  K  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144) ;  boN  ;  yet ;  zh  =  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Guide. 

Full  explanations  of  Abbreviations,  SUens,  etc..  Immediately  precede  the  Vocabulary. 
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8nn  dance  A  ceremonial  dance  in  honor  of  the  sun  as  a 
divine  power  :  specif.,  the  great  annual  rite  of  nearly  all 
the  Plains  Indians,  but  esp.  of  the  Siouan  tribes,  among 
whom  it  was  formerly  accompanied  by  self-torture. 

Sun  da-nese'  (sfin'dd-nez';  -lies'),  n.  .sing.  &  pi.  One  of 
the  people  of  western  Java,  comprising  the  purest  Malays 
and  those  least  influenced  by  Hiudu  civilization  ;  also,  their 
language.  See  Malayo-Polynesian.  —  Sun  da  nese'.  a. 
Sun'day  (sSn'da),  n.  [AS.  sunnandseg;  sunne ,  gen. 
sunnan ,  the  sun  ■]-  dteg  day  ;  akin  to  D.  zondag ,  G.  .sonn- 
tag  ;  —  so  called  because  this  day  was  anciently  dedicated 
to  the  sun,  or  to  its  worship.  See  sun;  day.]  The  first 
day  of  the  week,  observed  by  most  Christians  as  a  day  of 
rest  from  secular  employments  and  of  religious  worship  ; 
the  Christian  Sabbath ;  the  Lord’s  Day.  It  is  kept  as  a 
weekly  commemoration  of  the  day  of  Christ’s  resurrec¬ 
tion  and  as  the  Christian  analogue  of  the  Jewish  Sabbath. 
Syn.  —  Sunday,  Sabbath  are  not  strictly  synonymous 
terms.  Sunday  is  the  name  of  the  first  day  of  the  week  ; 
Sabbath  designates  the  institution  rather  than  the  day, 
and  is  synonymous  with  Sunday  only  in  Christian  usage, 
inasmuch  as  the  Jewish  Sabbath  falls  on  Saturday.  As  a 
designation  of  the  day,  Sunday  is  preferred  to  Sabbath. 
Sunday .  or  Sabbath,  school-  A  school  held  on  Sunday 
or  the  Sabbath  for  religious  instruction  ;  also,  the  pupils, 
or  the  teachers  and  pupils,  of  such  a  school,  collectively, 
sun'der  (sun'der),  v.  t. ;  sun'dered  (-derd) ;  sun'der-ing. 
[ME.  sundren ,  AS.  snndrian  (in  a sundfian,  gesundrian),  or 
syndrian ,  fr.  sundor  asunder,  separately,  apart ;  akin  to  D. 
zander ,  prep.,  without,  G.  sonder  separate,  as  prep.,  with¬ 
out,  sondern  but,  OHG.  sunlar  separately,  I cel.  sundr 
asunder,  Sw.  &  Dan.  sonder ,  Goth,  sundro  alone,  sepa¬ 
rately,  and  peril.  Gr.  arep  without.]  To  disunite  in  any 
manner,  as  by  rending,  cutting,  or  breaking  ;  to  part ;  to 
put  or  keep  apart ;  to  separate ;  divide  ;  sever  ;  as,  to  sun- 
der  a  rope ;  to  sunder  a  limb  ;  to  sunder  friends. 

Syn.  —  See  divide. 

sun'der,  v.  i.  To  part ;  separate  ;  disperse.  Hare. 
sun'der,  n.  [See  sunder,  v.  t. ;  cf.  asunder.]  A  separa¬ 
tion  into  parts;  a  division  or  severance.  — in  Bonder,  into 
parts.  “  He  .  .  .  cutteth  the  spear  in  sunder.'"  Ps.  xlvi.  9. 
sun'der-ance  (-ans),  n.  Act  of  dividing  or  separating, 
sun'dew'  (-du'),  n.  [Cf.  AS.  sundeaw  rosemary.]  a  Any 
plant  of  the  genus  Drosera .  b  Any  droseraceous  plant. 
See  Drosophyllum,  Aldrovanda,  Dion^a,  Roridula. 
sun'di  al  (-di'al),  n.  1.  An  instrument  to  show  the  time 
of  day  by  the  shadow  of  a  gnomon,  or  style,  on  a  plate  (usu¬ 
ally  horizontal),  or  on  a  cylindrical  surface. 

2.  The  common  lupine  ( Lupinus  perennis )  of  the  eastern 
United  States, 
sun  disk.  Egypt.  Archse-  ' 
ol.  A  symbol  of  the  sun 
god,  Ra,  a  winged  disk, 

often  adorned  with  the  n.  v 

uraeus.  Cf.  feroher.  &un  L,18K- 

sun  dog,  or  sun'dog'  (sun'd8g';  205),  n.  1.  A  parhelion. 
2.  A  fragmentary  rainbow  ;  a  small  rainbow  near  the  hori¬ 
zon  ;  —  called  also  dog  and  weather  gall. 

SUn'down'  (-doun'),  n.  1.  Sunset. 

2.  A  kind  of  broad-brimmed  sun  hat  worn  by  women, 
sun'down  er  (-er),  n.  1.  A  tramp  in  the  Australian  bush  ; 
—  so  called  from  his  coming  to  sheep  stations  at  sunset  for 
supper  and  a  bed ;  —  called  also  traveler  and  suagtnan  (but 
not  all  sicagmen  are  sundowners). 

2.  Nav.  A  very  strict  captain,  orig.  one  who  compelled 
midshipmen  to  return  from  shore  leave  at  sundown, 
sun'dries  (-drtz),  n.  pi.  Many  different 
or  small  things  ;  sundry  items, 
sun'drops'  (-drops'),  n.  [ sun  -f-  drop .] 

Any  of  several  evening  primroses  of  the 
genus  Kneitjia ,  esp.  K.  fruticosa.  Their 
flowers  open  in  sunlight, 
sun'dry  (-drT),  a.  [ME. 
sundry,  sondry ,  AS.  syn- 
drig  separate,  special, 
several,  one  each,  fr.  sun- 
dor.  See  sunder,  v.  /.] 

1.  Separate;  diverse; 
also,  individual.  Obs. 

“Many  a  sound  of  sundry 
melody.  ”  Chaucer. 

2  Several ;  divers  ;  more 
than  one  or  two  ;  various. 

“ Sundry  weighty  reasons.” 
sun'dry-man  (-drl-man),  n 
(-men).  One  who  deals  in  sundries, 
sun  fever.  Med.  a  The  state  of  fever 
due  to  sunstroke,  b  Dengue, 
sun 'fish'  (sun'flsh'),  n.  1.  A  remark¬ 
able  marine  plectognath  fish  ( Mola  mola)  having  a  deep 


Shak. 

pi.  -MEN 


Sunfish  ( Eupomotis  gibbo¬ 
sus).  ( D 


body  truncated  behind,  high  dorsal  and  anal  fins,  and  a 
short  friugelike  caudal  fin.  The  mouth  is  small,  the  skin 
tough  and  leathery,  and  the  flesh  almost  equally  so.  The 
sunfish  occurs  in  all  warm  and  temperate  seas,  swimming 
lazily  at  the  surface.  With  an  allied  genus  (Ranzania), 
consisting  of  one  or  two  rare  species  with  a  more  elon¬ 
gated  body,  it  constitutes  the  family  Molidae. 

2.  a  Any  of  numerous  American  perchlike  fresh-water 
fishes  of  the  family  Centrarchi- 
dae,  having  a  deep,  compressed 
body,  and  usually  a  brilliant 
metallic  coloration.  The  com¬ 
mon  sunfish,  or  pumpkin  seed 
( Eupomotis  gibbosus ),  abounds 
in  clear  streams  and  ponds 
in  much  of  the  northern  and 
eastern  United  States,  but  does 
not  exceed  six  or  eight  inches 
in  length.  The  bluegill  and  the  long-eared  sunfish  are 
other  species,  b  The  opali.  c  =  moonfish,  la.  d  The 
cobbler  fish,  e  The  basking  shark,  f  Any  large  jellyfish. 
SUU'fish'  (sun'flsh'),  v.  i.  To  buck  by  bringing  the  shoul¬ 
ders  alternately  nearly  to  the  ground  and  raising  them  ; 
—  said  esp.  of  bronchos  in  the  western  U.  S. 
sun'flow  er  (-flou'er),  n.  1.  Any  asteraceous  plant  of  the 
genus  Helianthus ;  —  prob.  so  called  from  the  form  and 
color  of  the  large  yellow-rayed  flower  heads.  The  com¬ 
monly  grown  sunflower  is  //.  annuus. 

2.  Any  of  various  other  plants  so  called  either  from  a 
superficial  likeness  to  the  true  sunflower  or  from  their 
opening  in  the  sunshine  ;  as :  a  The  gum  plant,  b  The 
pot  marigold,  c  The  rockrose  ( Helianthemuvi ). 

Sung  (sobng),  n.  [Chin.]  A  dynasty  in  Chinese  history, 
a.  d.  960-1126,  noted  for  its  literary  activity,  esp.  in  phi¬ 
losophy  and  in  comment  on  the  Confucian 
classics. 

sun  gem  A  Brazilian  humming  bird  ( He - 
liactin  bilopha).  In  the  male  the  head  has 
two  tufts  of  glittering  purple,  green,  and 
golden  feathers.  The  breast  is  white, 
sun'glass'  (sun'glas'),ra.;  -glasses  (-Sz  ; 

-Tz  ;  151).  A  burning  glass, 
sun'glow'  (-glo'),  n.  Meteorol.  A  brown¬ 
ish  yellow  or  rosy  flush  often  seen  in  the 
sky  before  sunrise  or  after  sunset,  due  to 
interference  of  solar  rays  scattered  or  dif¬ 
fracted  from  particles  in  the  lower  and 
upper  air.  The  displays  in  1883-85  are 
ascribed  to  particles  of  dust  and  vapor 
thrown  into  the  upper  air  by  eruption  of  Krakatao  Aug.  26 
and  27,  1883.  Cf.  bishop’s  ring. 

sun  god-  Myth.  A  god  representing  the  sun  or  one  of  its 
aspects,  as  Ra,  Shamash,  Helios,  etc. 

sun  hat-  A  hat  or  helmet  of  a  material  and  form  to  protect 
the  head  from  the  sun’s  heat. 

sunk  (surjk),  pret.  ti*  p.  p.  of  sink.  —  sunk  fence,  a  ditch 
with  a  retaining  wall,  used  to  divide  lands  without  defac¬ 
ing  a  landscape;  a  ha-ha.  — b.  key.  See  2d  key,  6  a  Cf. 
feather  key.  —  8.  panel,  a  panel  forming  a  shallow  recess 
below  the  face  of  its  framing  or  other  surrounding  surface, 
sunk'en  (sui)k'’n),  a.  Sunk  ;  esp.,  lying  on  the  bottom  of 
a  river  or  other  water.  —  sunken  battery,  Mil.,  a  battery 
sunk  below  the  surface  of  the  ground  for  protection, 
sun'light'  (sun'lit'),  n.  The  light  of  the  sun. 
sunn  (sun),  7i.,  or  sunn  hemp.  [Hind,  san,  fr.  Skr. 
$aiia.']  a  An  East  Indian  fabaceous  plant  ( Crotalaria 
juiicea),  with  slender  branches,  simple  leaves,  and  yellow- 
flowers.  b  The  valuable  fiber  of  this  plant,  lighter  and 
stronger  than  jute,  and  used  for  ropes,  bags,  etc. 

Sun'na,  or  Sun'nah  (sdon'a),  n.  [Ar.  sunnah."]  Lit.,  cus¬ 
tom  ;  usage  ;  divine  law  ;  tradition;  —  applied  orig.  to  the 
sayings  and  the  example  of  Mohammed  and  his  community, 
provided  they  conform  to  the  Koran,  and  hence,  incor¬ 
rectly,  to  the  collections  of  moral  and  legal  traditions 
traced  to  the  Prophet,  which  supplement  the  Koran. 

The  Sunna  not  only  comprises  religious  doctrines  and  practice, 
but  also  civil  and  criminal  laws,  and  the  usages  of  common  life, 
the  way  to  eat  and  to  drink,  to  dress,  and  the  like.  A’,  hit.  Eneyc. 
Sun'nite  (-it),  n.  [From  Sunna.]  One  of  a  sect  of  the 
Mohammedans  who  acknowledge  the  first  four  caliphs  to 
be  the  rightful  successors  of  Mohammed  and  who  accept 
the  “  six  authentic  ”  books  of  tradition.  This  is  the  ortho¬ 
dox  and  conservative  sect  and  far  the  largest,  and  includes 
the  four  so-called  orthodox  sects:  Hanbalites,  Hanafites, 
Malikites,  Shafiites. 

sun'nud  (sQn'ud),  n.  [Hind.,  fr.  Ar.  .sanae?.]  A  govern¬ 
ment  charter,  warrant,  diploma,  patent,  or  deed ;  also,  a 
letter  having  the  force  of  an  edict  or  ordinance.  India. 
sun'ny  (sun'T),  a.;  sun'ni-er  (-T-er) ;  sun'ni-est.  1.  Of 


or  pertaining  to  the  sun  ;  proceeding  from,  or  like,  the  sua ; 
hence,  shining ;  bright ;  also,  cheerful ;  genial ;  as,  a  sunny 
laugh.  iiSunny  beams.”  Spenser.  “Sunny  locks.”  Shak. 
2.  Exposed  to  the  rays  of  the  sun  ;  brightened  or  warmed 
by  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun  ;  as,  a  sunny  room, 
sun  picture,  sun  print-  A  picture  or  print  made  by  the 
agency  of  the  sun's  rays  ;  a  photograph, 
sun'rise'  (suu'riz'),  n.  1.  The  first  appearance  of  the  sun 
above  the  horizon  with  the  accompanying  atmospheric 
effects ;  more  generally,  the  time  of  such  appearance, 
whether  in  fair  or  cloudy  weather  ;  as,  to  wake  at  sunrise. 
2.  Hence,  the  region  where  the  sun  rises  ;  the  east, 
sun  scald-  Hort.  a  A  disease  of  plants  due  to  excessive^ 
transpiration  from  exposure  to  sunlight,  b  Leaf  blight, 
sun'set'  (sun'sSt')  )  n.  [AS.  sunnset  the  west.]  The  de- 
sun'set  ting  (-Ing)  J  scent  of  the  sun  below  the  horizon 
with  the  accompanying  atmospheric  effects ;  also,  the  time 
when  the  sun  sets  ;  evening;  hence,  the  west. 

*T  is  the  sunset  of  life  gives  me  mystical  lore.  Campbell. 
sun'shade'  (-shad'),  n.  Anything  used  as  a  protection  from 
the  sun’s  rays.  Specif.:  a  A  small  parasol,  b  An  awning, 
sun'shine'  (-shin'),  n.  1.  The  sun’s  light,  or  the  place 
where  it  shines  ;  the  sun’s  direct  rays,  the  place  where  they 
fall,  or  the  warmth  and  light  which  they  give. 

2.  Anything  having  a  warming  and  cheering  influence  lik¬ 
ened  to  that  of  the  sun’s  rays ;  warmth  ;  brightness, 
to  be  in  the  sunshine,  to  be  intoxicated.  Slang. 
sun'shiny  (-shin'i),  a.  1.  Bright  with  the  rays  of  the 
sun  ;  clear,  warm,  or  pleasant ;  as,  a  sunshiny  day. 

2.  Bright  like  the  sun  ;  resplendent. 

Flashing  beams  of  that  sunshiny  shield.  Spenser. 

3.  Beaming  with  good  spirits  ;  cheerful. 

SUI1  snake  Archxol.  An  S-shaped  ornamental  figure, 
commonly  having  a  small  disk  or  other  design  at  its  cen¬ 
ter,  found  in  the  primitive  art  work  of  northern  Europe, 
sun  spot,  or  sun'spot/(sun'sp5t'), 
n.  A  spot  on  the  surface  of  the  sun; 
specif.,  one  of  the  dark  spots  that 
appear  from  time  to  time,  consist¬ 
ing  commonly  of  a  blue-black  cen¬ 
tral  portion,  or  umbra,  with  a  sur¬ 
rounding  border,  or  penumbra,  of 
lighter  shade,  and  usually  visible 
only  with  the  telescope  ;  —  called 
also  macula ,  as  disting,  from  the 
brightish  spots  called  faculse.  Sun 
spots  are  very  changeable  in  their 
figure  and  dimensions,  varying 
from  mere  apparent  points  (per-  fill_  c  . 

haps  1,000  miles  across)  to  spaces  feun  &p01’ 

over  100,000  miles  in  extent.  They  last  often  a  month,  some¬ 
times  several  months.  They  occur  with  periodic  frequency, 
the  length  of  the  cycle  being  11.13  years,  the  sun-spot  period, 
and  their  appearance  is  accompanied  by  loss  of  light,  some¬ 
times  of  heat,  and  often  by  magnetic  storms  on  the  earth. 
Their  exact  nature  is  not  fully 
known. 

sun  star.  Any  of  several  srat- 
fislies  belonging  to  Solasler, 

Crossaster ,  and  allied  genera, 
having  numerous  rays, 
sun'stroke'  (sun'strok'),  n.  < 

Med.  An  affection,  often  fa¬ 
tal,  due  to  exposure  to  the  sun 
or  excessive  heat  and  marked 
by  sudden  prostration,  with 
symptoms  like  those  of  apo¬ 
plexy.  See  HEAT  STROKE, 
sun'-struck', a.  Overcome  by, 
or  affected  with,  sunstroke.  ®un  Star  (Crossaster  papposus). 
sun'ward  (-werd),  a.  Facing  the  sun. 
sun'ward,  sun'wards  (-werdz),  adv.  Toward  the  sun. 
sun'wise'  (-wiz'L  adv.  In  the  direction  of  the  sun’s  ap¬ 
parent  motion;  in  the  same  direction  as  the  movement  of 
the  hands  of  a  wratch  lying  face  upward, 
sup  (sup),  v.  t. ;  supped  (supt) ;  sup'ping.  [ME.  soupen  to 
drink,  AS.  supan ;  akin  to  D.  zuipen ,  G.  sau/en ,  OHG. 
sufan,  Icel.  supa,  Sw.  supa,  Dan.  sobe.  Cf.  sip,  sop,  soup* 
supper.]  1.  To  take  into  the  mouth  with  the  lips,  as  a 
liquid  or  liquid  food  ;  to  take  or  drink  by  sips  ;  to  sip. 

2.  To  take  with  a  spoon.  Scot,  dr  Dial.  Eng. 

3.  To  treat  with  supper.  Obs.  Shak. 

sup,  7i.  A  small  mouthful,  as  of  liquor  or  broth  ;  a  little 

taken  with  the  lips  ;  a  sip  ;  lienee,  a  light,  hasty  meal, 
sup,  v.  i.  [F.  souper ,  combined  with  ME.  soupeii  to  drink. 
See  sup  to  sip,  supper.]  1.  To  take  food,  esp.  liquid  food, 
into  the  mouth  a  little  at  a  time  ;  to  sip. 

2.  To  eat  the  evening  meal ;  to  take  supper. 

I  do  entreat  that  we  may  sup  together.  Shak. 

3.  To  take  food,  esp.  liquid  food,  with  a  spoon.  Scot. 


Sand.  Ahbr.  Sunday, 
sun'dae  (sttn'dft),  n.  —  COL-  ! 
LEGE  ICE. 

sun'da-ri  (-da-re),  n.  [Hind.  &  j 
Skr.  sundari.]  a  An  East  Indian 
sterculiaceous  tree  (Heritiera  j 
Ionics)  having  a  hard,  durable  j 
wood,  b  The  less  valuable  H. 
lit  tor  ah's. 

Snn'd&y  ism  (sQn'dft-Tz’m),  n. 
Sabbatarianism.  R.  [lettek.I 
Sunday  letter.  See  dominical!1 
sunde.  sind,  form  of  be. 
sundele.  +  some  deal. 
sun'der,  a.  [Cf.  sundry.]  Sun¬ 
dry  ;  various.  Obs. 
sunder.  ^  sounder,  n. 
sun'der,  adv.  [AS.  sundor.') 
Asunder.  Obs. 

sun'der  (sdbn'dSr;  -d?),  v.  M 
[From  sun.1  To  dry  or  air  by 
exposure  to  the  sun.  Dial.  Eng.  I 
sun'derd.  Sundered.  Ref.  S p. 
sunderey.  +  sundry. 
sunderlepes,  adv.  [AS  sundor- 
lipes  or  synderUpes.  Cf.  sun¬ 
der,  adv.  ;  ONLEPY.]  Separate-  I 
ly  ;  severally.  Obs.  [Obs.] 
sun'der-ling,  adv.  Sunderly.|  j 
sun'der-ly,  adv.  [AS .synderlice, 
or  sundorlice .]  Separately.  Obs.  \ 
sun'der-ment,  n.  Separation.  ; 
Rare. 

sun'der-ness,  n.  Distinction ; 
division.  Obs. 

sun'der-rune',  n.  [Cf.  sunder, 
adv.;  rune, it.  1  Private  counsel 
or  conversation.  Obs.  [dari.I 
sun'der  tree  (sfln'd?r).  =  sun-| 
sun 'der- wise',  adv.  Separately. 
Obs. 


sundery.  +  sundry. 
sun'do-ree  (shn'do-re),  n.  [As¬ 
samese.]  A  fresh-water  cypri- 
noid  fish  ( Semiplotus  macclel- 
landi)  of  Assam, 
sun'dra  (sQ  n'drd),  sun'dri 
(sun'drl).  Vars.  of  sundari. 
sun'dra  tree.  =  sundari. 
sundre.  (His.  eomoar.  of  SOON, 
sundren.  *5*  sunder. 
sun'dri-ly  (siln'drl-lY),  adv.  of 
sundry.  See-LY.  [the  sun. I 
sun'dry7,  v.  t.  tf  t.  To  dry  in  | 
sune.  ^  shun,  son. 
sune  (dial,  sfin,  sun).  Obs.  or 
Scot.  &  dial.  Eng.  var.  of  soon 
Suneday.  Sunendei.  +  Sunday. 
sunegen.  sunehi.  ^  six,  r. 
sun  fern.  One  of  the  beech 
ferns  ( Phego/>teris phegoptnris). 
sunflower  oil.  See  oil.  Table  I. 
Sunflower  State.  Kansas  ;  —  a 
nickname. 

sunflower  tree.  The  fringe  tree. 
sun'foil7,  n.  [swn  4-  foil  a  leaf.] 
Sunflower.  Obs. 

sunfole.  sunfolhede.  i*  sinful, 

SINFULHED. 

sun  fruit.  The  fruit  of  any  tree 
of  the  genus  Hehoearjjus. 
sung(  8ung),/iret.  Sfp.j>.  of  sing. 
sun'gar.  Var.  of  sanoar. 
sun'gates,or/r.  [See  sun;  gate 
a  way.]  With  the  course  of  the 
sun.  Cf.  with  ersun.  Obs.  Scot. 
sunge.  ■f  sin. 
sun'gha  Var.  of  sanoar. 
sun  grebe.  A  finfoot. 
sun  hemp  =  sunn 
sunk  (sflpk).  sonk,  seat, 
sun'ket  (s  Q  p'k  Y  t  ;  sctoi)'-),  n. 


Food  of  any  sort ;  esp.,  a  dainty. 
Srof.  6r  Dial.  Eng. 
sunk'ie  ( sfip'kY  ;  sdbi)'-),  n.  A 
low  stool.  Scot.  [less-ness.  n.  | 
sun'iess.  a.  See  -less.—  sun'- 
Bun  letters.  —  Hibunci. 
sunlight  burner.  =  sun-burner. 
Bun'llt'  (-lit7),  a.  Lighted  by 
the  sun. 

sunne.  ^  sin,  sun. 
sunneles.  +  sinless. 
sun'ner.  Ohs.  compar.  of  soon. 
sunnesteed.  sunstead. 
Sun'ni  (sdbn'e),  n.  Also  Sun'- 
nee.  [Ar.  suimi. J  A  Sunnite. 
Sun'ni-ah  (-Y-a),  n.  One  of  the 
Sunnites. 

Sunnight,  n.  Sunday  night.  Obs. 
8un'm-ly  (sQn'Y-lY),  adv.  of 
SUNNY.  See-LY. 
sun'ni-ness,  n.  See  -ness. 
sun'nish.  a.  Sunny.  Rare. 
Bun'nu  (siln'oo),  n.  [Native 
name  nsunnu  in  Uganda.]  An 
East  African  koh  antelope  (A'o- 
bus  coba ),  blackish  with  white 
ears,  eye  ring,  and  under  parts, 
sun'ny,  ».  The  common  sunfish 
( Eupomotis  gibbosus)  or  other 
similar  species, 
sunonymal.  +  synonym  al. 
sun  perch.  =  sunfish,  2  a. 
sun  plane  Coopering.  A  short 
curved  plane  for  smoothing  off 
ends  of  barrel  staves,  [tulaca.l 
sun  plant.  Any  cultivated  por- 1 
sun 'proof7,  a.  Impervious  to 
the  sun's  rays, 
sunqnare-  +  somewhere. 
sun'ris  ing.  n.  =  sunrise. 

I  sun'rist7,  n.  [AS.  rist  or  perh. 


rist  a  rising  (in  comp.).]  Sun¬ 
rise.  Obs.  [antnemum).  | 

sun  rose.  The  rockrose  (Jfcli- 1 
sun’s  backstays.  Naut.  T  h  e 
apparent  rays  of  the  sun  extend¬ 
ing  to  the  horizon.  Slang. 
sunset  shell.  A  West  Indian 
marine  bivalve(  Tellina  radiata) 
having  a  smooth  shell  with  ra¬ 
diating  bands  of  varied  colors. 
sun'shineVG  Sunshiny;  bright, 
sun  spurge-  A  European  spurge 
(  E  ii])  7i  orb  i a  h  e  l  i oscop  ia)  the 
flowers  of  which  turn  toward 
the  sun.  [large  jellyfish. | 

sun'squall7  (-skwSl7),  n.  Any| 
sun'stead,  sun's  ted  (sfin'- 
stfd),  n.  [AS.  sunnstede.  See 
sun  ;  stead  a  place.]  Solstice. 
Obs.  [feldspar, 

sun  'stone7,  n.  Min.  Aventurine 
sun’s  way.  Astron.  The  oath 
in  interstellar  space  along  wnich 
the  solar  system  is  traveling.  It 
lies  in  the  general  direction  of 
the  constellation  Lyra. 
sunt(siint), n.  [Ar .sanat  Acacia 
scorpioides.]  The  babul  or  its 
wood. 

sun  temperature.  The  tempera¬ 
ture  shown  by  a  thermometer, 
usually  a  black-bulb  thermome¬ 
ter,  called  a  sun  thermometer, 
exposed  fully  to  sunshine. 

sunt  la'cri-mae  re'rum  dftk'- 
rY-me).  [L.]  There  are  tears  for 
trials.  Vergil  1.  462). 

sun  tree-  A  handsome  Japa¬ 
nese  pinaceous  tree  (Chamwey- 
]>aris  obtusa)  with  yellow  foii- 
1  age.  See  retinispora. 


sun  trout.  A  squeteague. 
sunt  tree  (sunt).  The  babul. 
sun'up7,  n.  Sunrise.  Dial. 
sun  view.  A  view  of  the  earth 
or  other  planet  as  from  the  sun. 
sunvol.  8unvulle.  +  sinful. 
sun  wheel.  Mach.  See  sun-and- 
planet  motion ,  under  sun,  n. 
sunyasee.  Var.  of  sannyasin. 
sun  yellow.  Curcumin  S.  See 
I>YE.  [soin.I 

sun'yie  (sfin'yY).  Scot.  var.  of 
8UO.  +  so. 
suob.  SOB. 

suoddring.  n.  [From  swath  er, 
r .]  Slumber  ;  dreaming.  Obs. 
||su'o  ju're.  [L.]  In  one’s 
own  right.  [place.l 

!  su'o  lo'co.  [L.l  ln  its  proper 
su'o  Mar'te  [L.J  Bv  one’s 
own  exertions.  [Finns. I 

Su-o 'mi  (sdb-6'me),  n.pi.  The! 
suonata.  suonatina.  ^  sonata, 
sonatina. 

suor.  f  swore ,  pret.  of  swear. 
suord.  +  SWORD.  [of  SWEAR.  I 

suorn.  suorne.  +  sworn ,  p.  p.| 
suornome  +  surname. 
suote.  +  sweet, 
buo  ve-tau-ril'i-a  (s  w  <W  £-t  6- 
rll'Y-d),  ii.  pi.  [L.l  Rom.  An- 
tiq.  A  sacrifice  of  a  boar,  a  ram, 
and  a  bull,  or  to  female  deities 
the  female  animals,  esp.  at  lus¬ 
trations.  Hence,  in  Archaeology, 
a  representation  of  the  three 
animals  together, 
suowp  swope,  to  sweep, 
sup.  Ahbr.  Superfine  :  supe¬ 
rior  ;  superlative  ;  supine  ;  sup¬ 
plement  ;  supplementary  ;  su¬ 


pra  (L.,  above)  ;  supreme, 
su'pa  (sSo'pa),  7i.  [Tag.)  An 
East  Asiatic  ca?salpimaceoue 
tree  ( Sindora  wallichii)  ;  also, 
its  tough,  durable  wood, 
su-pawn'  (sfi-p6n' ),  n.  [Massa¬ 
chusetts  Indian  (Natick)  sap- 
paen ,  saupdun ,  soften ed.jBoi led 
Indian  meal  ;  hasty  pudding  ; 
mush  ;  —  also  sepawn ,  sepon , 
nnd  suppawn.  Local ,  (J.  S. 
Sup.  C.  Ahbr.  Superior  Court; 
Supreme  Court, 
supe.  -k  sup. 

supe  (sun),  w.  [See  super.]  a  A 
super.  Theat.  Cant,  b  A  toady 
or  sycophant.  Slang.  [S/angU 
supe.  v.  i.  To  net  as  a  supe.  | 
supedelt.  +  suppedit. 
bu  peMec7ti-ca'ri-ous  ( s  G7p  F- 
lCk'tY-ka'rY-tls),  a.  [L.  supel- 
lecticarius. ]  Supellectile.  Obs. 
su'pel-lec'tile  (-16k'tYl),  a.  [L. 
supe  Ilex,  - lectilis ,  household 
utensils.J  Pert,  to  furniture. 
—  n.  A  piece  of  furniture  or 
apparatus.  Both  Obs.  [05.«.  I 
su  pel-lec 'tu  &1.?7.  Supellectile.  I 
su  pel 'lex,  »  [L.]  Lit.,  furni' 

ture  ;  a  piece  of  furniture  ; 
equipment;  qualification.  Obs. 
super,  f  supper. 
su'per,  n.  1  Short  for  super* 
numerary,  2  Theat.  Cant. 

2.  Short  for  superintendent. 
Slang.  [Eng.  I 

3  A  watch.  Thieves'  ^/awp,! 
su'per,  n.  Apiculture.  A  re¬ 
movable  upper  story  of  a  bee- 
mve.  [rior.j 

super.  Ahbr.  Superfine;  supe- 1 


ale,  senate,  efire,  am,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofa  ;  eve,  Svent,  end,  recent,  maker ;  Ice,  Ill ;  old,  ftbey,  orb,  5dd,  s6ft,  connect ;  use,  unite,  urn,  up,  circus,  menii ; 

U  Foreign  Word,  f  Obsolete  Variant  of.  4-  combined  with.  =  equals. 
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SUPERINSTITUTION 


SU'per  (su'per),  n.  [See  super-.]  An  unusually  large  or 
excellent  grade,  quality,  size,  degree,  or  the  like  ;  also, 
an  object  of  such  a  grade,  quality,  etc. 

SU'per-  (su'per-).  [L.  super  over,  above  ;  akin  to  Gr.  vnep, 
L  sub  under,  and  E.  over.  See  over,  sub-  ;  cf.  hyper-, 
sura  a-,  sur-.]  1.  A  prefix  signifying  above ,  over ,  beyond, 
in  excess,  over  and  above  ;  as  in  superimpose,  superliumeral, 
supernatural,  superfine. 

2  Chem.  A  prefix  used  to  denote  that  the  ingredient  to 
the  name  of  which  it  is  prefixed  is  present  in  a  large,  or 
unusually  large ,  proportion  ;  as  in  superphosphate.  It  has 
been  practically  superseded  by  per-,  bi-,  di-,  acid,  etc.  (as 
peroxide,  bicarbonate,  disulphide,  acid  sulphate),  which 
give  the  meanings  of  super  with  sharper  definition. 

The  reference  “  See  super-”  is  sometimes  given  as 
the  only  definition  of  a  word  beginning  in  super-,  if  its 
meaning  can  readily  be  gathered  from  the  definitions  of 
the  prefax  and  the  joot  word. 

SU'per-a-ble  (su'per-a-b’l),  a.  [L.  superabilis,  fr.  supe- 
rare  to  go  over,  to  surmount,  fr.  super  above,  over.]  Ca¬ 
pable  of  being  overcome  or  conquered ;  surmountable.  — 
su'per  a  ble  ness,  n.  — su'per  a  bly,  adv. 

BU  per-a-bound'  (-d-bound')*t>.  i.  [L.  superabundare :  cf. 
OF.  superabonder.  See  super-  ;  abound.]  To  be  very 
abundant  or  exuberant ;  to  abound  to  an  unusual  degree. 
SU  per-a-bun'dance  (-a-bun'dans),  n.  [L.  superabun- 
dantia:  cf.  OF  supei'abondance .]  Quality  or  state  of  be¬ 
ing  superabundant ;  redundancy  ;  excess. 
SU'per-a-bun'dant  (-dunt),  a.  [L.  superabundans ,  p.  pr.: 
cf.  OF.  superabondant.  See  superabound.]  Abounding  to 
excess ;  being  more  than  is  sufficient ;  redundant ;  as, 
superabundant  zeal.  —  super-a-bun'dant-ly,  adv. 

SU  per-add'  (-5d'),  v.  t.  [L.  superaddere.  See  super-  ; 
add.]  To  add  over  and  above  ;  to  annex,  as  something 
extrinsic. —  su  per-ad-di'tion  (-X-dYsh'fin),  n. 
su  per  al  i-men  ta'tion  (-51'Y-mgn-ta'shun),  n.  Act  of 
overfeeding,  used  as  a  remedy  in  wasting  diseases. 
BU'per-al  tar  (su'per-61'ter),  n.  Eccl.  a  A  small  portable 
slab  of  consecrated  stone  which  may  be  used  on  an  uncon¬ 
secrated  or  a  wooden  altar,  so  that  the  elements  may  be 
consecrated  there,  b  Erroneously,  a  retable. 
bu  per-an'nu-ate  (-5n'fi-at),  v.  t.  ;  su'per-an'nu-at'ed 
(-at'Sd) ;  sup'er-an'nu-at'ing  (-at'Yng).  [.super-  -}-  L. 
annus  a  year.  Cf.  annual.]  1  To  impair  or  disqualify 
on  account  of  age  or  infirmity ;  —  chiefiy  in  p.  p. 

2.  To  retire  and  pension  because  of  old  age  or  infirmity. 
SU  per-an'nu-ate  (-5n'u-at),  v.i.  1.  To  last  beyond  the 
year  ;  —  said  of  annual  plants.  Obs. 

2.  Law.  To  become  stale  by  lapse  of  time. 

SU  per-an  nu-a'tion  (-a'shun),  7i.  1.  Act  of  superannuat¬ 

ing,  or  state  of  being  superannuated. 

2.  Allowance  to  one  superannuated  ;  retiring  allowance. 
SU-perb'  (su-pfirb'),  a.  [F.  superbe ,  L.  superbus,  fr  super 
over-f-  (prob.)  the  root  of  fui  I  was,  E.  be.  See  super-  ;  be.] 
1.  Grand  ;  magnificent;  stately  ;  as,  a  superb  edifice. 

2  Rich;  elegant;  as,  superb  furniture  or  decorations. 
Syn.  —  See  grand. 

superb  paradise  bird,  a  bird  of  paradise  ( Lophorina  superba) 
having  in  the  male  a  large  erectile  fan-shaped  tuft  on  each 
shoulder,  and  a  gorget  of  metallic  green  feathers  on  the 
breast.  The  color  is  deep  violet,  or  nearly  black,  with 
green  reflections.  —  s.  warbler,  the  blue  wren  of  Australia. 
—  su-perb'ly,  adv.  —  su  perb'ness.  n. 

SU  per-cal'en-der  (su'per-kSl'en-der),  n.  A  calender  con¬ 
sisting  of  a  stack  of  very  highly  polished  rolls,  used  to  give 
an  extra  finish  to  paper,  etc.  —  su  per-cal'en  der,  v.  t. 

SU  per-car'bon  ize  (-kar'bdn-iz),  v.  t.  Metal.  To  impreg¬ 
nate  with  additional  carbon.  See  cementation,  *2  a.  —  SU'- 
per-car  bon  i  za'tion  (-Y-za'shun  ;  -i-za'shun),  n. 

SU  per-car'go  (-kar'go),  n.  [super-  cargo :  cf.  Sp. 
sobreeargo.  Cf.  surcharge.]  An  officer  or  person  in  a 
merchant  ship  whose  duty  is  to  manage  the  commercial 
concerns  of  the  voyage.  —  SU  per-car'go-slilp.  n. 

SU  per-Cil'i-a-ry  (-sTl'T-a-rT),  a.  [L.  supercilium  eyebrow. 
See  supercilious.]  Anat.  Pert,  to  the  eyebrow  ;  supraorbi¬ 
tal  ;  as,  a  superciliary  line  of  color  on  a  bird.  —  superciliary 
ridge,  a  A  prominence  on  the  frontal  bone  above  the  eye, 
caused  by  the  projection  of  the  frontal  air  sinuses,  b  The 
projecting  upper  portion  of  the  orbit  of  various  animals. 
SU  per-Cll'l-OUS  (-l-fts),  a.  [L.  super ciliosus.  fr.  supercilium 
an  eyebrow,  pride;  super  over  -f-  cilium  an  eyelid;  prob. 
akin  to  celare  to  conceal.  Cf.  conceal.]  Lofty  with  pride ; 
haughtily  contemptuous  ;  as.  a  supercilious  officer  or  man¬ 
ner.—  su  per-ciri-ous-ly,a<ft.— su  per-cil'i-ous-ness.n. 
Syn.  —  See  arrogant. 

su  per-cil'i-um  (-sYl'Y-um),  n. ;  L.  pi.  -cilia  (-a).  [L.] 

1.  Zool.  The  eyebrow,  or  the  region  of  the  eyebrows. 


upe: _ _  . 

acidity  ;  esp.,  J fed.,  abnormal 
increase  in  the  secretion  of  hy¬ 
drochloric  acidduringdigestion. 
super-acid 'u-lated,  a.  See 
SUPER-.  [PER. | 

au  per-a-cro'ml-al,  a.  See  su-l 
8U  per-ad  ven'ient  (-ftd-ven'- 
yfnt),  a.  Coming  or  arriving  : 
esp..  coming  in  addition  to,  or  in 
assistance  of,  something.  Bure. 
bu  per-af  fu'sion  (-rt-fQ'zh«n), 
n.  A  pouring  over  or  on.  R. 
bu  per-a'gen-cy,  n..  su  per-am'- 
bu-la'cral.  su'per-a'n&l.  a., 
su  per  an  gel'ic,  a.  See  super- 
bu  per-an'nate,  v.  x.  To  super¬ 
annuate.  Ohs. 

bu  per-an'nu-ate,  a.  Superan¬ 
nuated,  as  by  old  age  or  disease. 
bu  per-a'que-ou3,  a.,  (Obs.)  su  - 
per-ar'ro-gant,  a.  See  super-, 
bu' per  ate.  r.  t.  [L.  superare.] 
To  overcome  ;  to  excel.  Obs.  — 
bu  per-a'tion.  n.  Obs. 
bu  per-ax'il-la-ry  (-ak'sY-lH-rY), 
a.  Rot.  Supra-axillary. 
BU-per'bate,  v.  i.  [L.  superb  ns 
proud.]  To  demean  one’s  self 
proudly.  Obs.  [haughty.  Obs. I 
Bu-per'bi  ate.  v.  t.  To  make| 
bu  per-bif'ic.  bu  per-bif'i-cal,  a. 
[L.  superbus  proud  -f-  E.  -fie.] 

Sr  •  •  f  ' 


ent),  <i.  [L.  superbipartiens.] 

Moth.  In  the  ratio  of  5  to  3. 
gu  per-bl-quin'tal  (-b  T-k  w  Y  n'- 
t/ll),  a.  In  the  ratio  of  7  to  5. 
su  per-bi-ter'tial  (-bi-tur'shdl), 
a.  Math.  Superbipartient. 
su-per'bous,  a.  [L.  superbus .] 
Superbious.  Obs. 
su  per-cal  lo'sal  :-kd-lo's'/l),  a. 
Above  the  corpus  callosum, 
su  per-can'o-py.  n.  See  super-. 
su  per-cap'i-tfld.  n.  =dossei:kt. 
bu  per-car'bon-ate,  n.  Che.u. 
A  bicarbonate.  Obsoles. 
su  per-car'bu-ret  ed, -ret  ted.  a. 
Chem.  Bicarbureted.  Obsobs. 
su  per-car'pal  (sQ'pSr-kar'pal), 
a.  Anat.  Situated  above,  or  in 
the  upper  part  of,  the  carpus, 
su  per-ce-les'tial.o..8U  per-cer'- 
e  mo'ni-ous.  a.  See  super-. 
su  per-ces'Bion.  n.  Law.  Suc¬ 
cession.  Obs. 

super-charge'  (-chary),  r.  t. 
[super-  -f-  charge.  Cf.  SUR- 
,  harge.]  Hi  r  Surcharge.— n. 
Her.  A  surcharged  bearing, 
su  per-chem'i-cal.o.  See  super-. 
su-per'cher-y  (sh-pdr'chfr-I ), 
7i.  [F.  supercherie .]  Outrage; 

affront ;  imposition  ;  foul  play; 

[cilium. I 


<•>.  _ t _ j _ j  fraud.  Obs.  . - 

da  king  proud;  also,  demeaning  bu  per-cil'ia,  n .,  pi.  of  super- 


one’s  self  proudly.  Obs 
bu  per-bil'o-quence  (s  u'p  ?  r- 
b!l' 6-kwgns),  n.  [L.  superb ilo- 
quentia .]  Superb  or  lofty  lan¬ 
guage.  Obs.  —  8  u'p  e  r-b  i  l'o- 
quent  (-kw£nt),  a.  Obs. 
BU-per'bi-ous.  a.  [L.  superbia 


bu  per-civ'i-lized,  a.,  bu  per- 
com  pre-hen'sion.n.  SeesuPKR-. 
su  per-con-cep'tion  (-k<5n-si?p  - 
shun),  n-  Superfetation.  R. 
su  per-con-form  'able.  a.,  su¬ 
per  con -form 'i-ty.>/-  See  super- 
super-con 'se  quence,  n.  Ke- 


2  Arch,  a  A  fillet  surmounting  the  cymatium  in  a  Roman 
cornice,  b  A  fillet  above  or  below  the  scotia  of  an  Attic  base. 
SU'per-class'  (su'per-klas'),  n.  Bot.  d:  Zodl.  A  category  of 
classification  equivalent  to  a  subphylum,  or  ranking  below  a 
subphylum  and  above  a  class. 

SU  per-co-lum'nar  (-ko-lum'nar),  o  Arch,  a  Built  above 
a  column  or  colonnade,  b  Marked  by  supercolumniation. 
su  per-co  luin  ni  a'tion  (-nT-a'shiin),  n.  Arch.  The  putting 
of  one  order  above  another;  also,  an  architectural  composi¬ 
tion  produced  thus,  as  by  putting  the  Doric  order  in  the 
ground  story,  Ionic  above,  and  Corinthian  on  top. 

SU  per-COn'SCiOUS  (-kon'shns),  a.  Involving  knowledge, 
insight,  or  experience  of  a  kind  transcending  the  possibil¬ 
ities  of  human  consciousness. 

SU'per-cool  (su'per-kool'),  v.  t.  d*  i.  Phys.  Chem.  To  cool 
below  the  freezing  point  without  solidification  ;  to  under¬ 
cool  ;  to  superfuse.  A  supercooled  liquid  is  in  a  meta¬ 
stable  condition,  and  solidifies  when  brought  in  contact 
with  even  a  small  particle  of  the  solid  phase. 

SU  per-cres'cent  (-krgs'ent),  a.  [L.  super crescens,  p.  pr.  of 
supercrescere  ;  super  above  -f-  crescere  to  grow.]  Growing 
on  a  growing  thing.  R.  — su  per  cres'cence  (-£ns),  n. 
SU  per-de-ter'mi  nate  (-de-tQr'mi-nat),  a.  Having  more 
conditions  than  can  ordinarily  be  met  at  once, 
su  per-dom'i-nant  (-dbm'T-ndnt),  n.  Music.  The  sixth 
tone  of  the  scale  ;  that  next  above  the  dominant, 
su  per-el  e-va'tion  (-el'e-va'shun),  n.  Railroads.  The  ele¬ 
vation  of  the  outer  rail  above  the  inner  on  a  curve, 
su  per-em'i-nence  (-Sm'I-ucns),  n.  [L.  super eminentia.] 
Quality  or  state  of  being  supereininent ;  distinguished  em¬ 
inence  ;  as,  the  supereminence  of  Cicero  as  an  orator. 

8U  per-em'i-nent  (-nent),  a.  [L.  supereminens ,  p.  pr.  of 
supereminere.  See  super-  ;  eminent.]  Eminent  in  a  su¬ 
perior  degree  ;  surpassing  others  in  excellence ;  as,  a  super- 
eminent  orator.  —  su  per  em'i-nent-ly,  adv. 
su  per-er'o-gate  (-Sr'o-gat),  v.  i. ;  su'per-er'o-gat'ed 
(-gat'Sd) ;  sl^per-er'o-gat'ing  (-gat'Tng).  [L.  supereroga- 
tus,  p.  p.  of  supererogare  to  spend  or  pay  out  over  and 
above ;  super  over,  above  +  erogare  to  expend  or  pay 
out  money  from  the  public  treasury  after  asking  the 
consent  of  the  people  ;  e  out  -j-  rogare  to  ask.  See  super-; 
rogation.]  To  do  more  than  duty  requires ;  sometimes, 
to  make  up  for  a  deficiency  by  such  extra  exertion. 

The  fervency  of  one  man  in  prayer  cannot  supererogate  for 
the  coldness  of  another.  *  Milton. 

SU  per-er  o-ga'tion  (-ga'shwn),  n.  [L.  supererogatio  a  pay¬ 
ment  in  addition.]  Act  of  supererogating. 

SU  per-e-rog'a-to-ry  (-e-r5g'd-to-rT),  a.  Of  the  nature  of 
supererogation  ;  performed  to  an  extent  not  enjoined,  or  not 
required,  by  duty  or  necessity;  as,  supererogatory  services, 
su'per  fain  i-ly  (su'per-fSm'T-lT),  n.  Bot.  Sc  Zodl.  A  cate¬ 
gory  of  classification  ranking  next  above  a  family.  It  may 
be  equivalent  to  a  suborder  or  be  between  the  suborder 
and  family.  In  modern  classifications  of  animals  names 
of  superfamilies  often  end  in  - oidea ,  as  Formic oidea. 

SU  per-fec  un-da'tion  (-fgk'MU-da'shnn  ;  -fe'kim-da'shi/n), 
n.  Physiol.  Fertilization  of  two  ova  at  the  same  menstru¬ 
ation  by  two  different  acts  of  coition. 

SU  per-le'tate  (-fe'tat),  v.  i.  [L.  super/etare  ;  super  above, 
over  -\-fetare  to  bring  forth.]  Physiol.  To  conceive  after 
a  prior  conception,  but  before  the  birth  of  the  offspring. 
—  su  per-fe-ta'tion  (-fe-ta'shwn),  n. 
su  per-fi'eial  (-fYsh'dl),  a.  [L.  superficial^ :  cf.  F.  super- 
ficiel.  See  superficies.]  1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  su¬ 
perficies,  or  surface  ;  lying  on,  or  not  penetrating  far  into, 
the  surface ;  shallow  ;  as,  a  superficial  color,  covering ; 
superficial  measure  or  contents;  superficial  tillage. 

2-  Reaching  or  comprehending  only  what  is  obvious  or 
apparent;  not  deep  or  profound  ;  shallow  ;  as,  a  superficial 
scholar  ;  superficial  knowledge  or  thinking. 

3.  Geol.  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  designating,  the  unconsoli¬ 
dated  formations,  as  glacial  drift,  alluvium,  etc.,  which 
constitute  most  of  the  surface  of  the  land  ;  surficial. 
superficial  fascia.  Anat.  See  fascia,  3. 
su  per-fi  cl-al'i-ty  (-fTsh'T-51'T-tT),  n. ;  pi.  -ties  (-tTz).  [Cf. 
F.  superficial ite.’j  Quality  or  state  of  being  superficial ; 
also,  that  which  is  superficial. 

SU  per-fi'ei-a-ry  (-fYsh'I-a-rt),  a.  1.  Of  or  pertaining  to 
the  superficies,  or  surface ;  superficial. 

2.  [L.  superficiarius.]  Rom.  &  Civil  Lau\  Situated  or 
built  on  another  man's  land,  as  a  house  or  other  structure. 
SU  per-fi'ei-a-ry,  n.  ;  pi.  -ries  (-rTz).  [L.  superficiarius.] 
Rom.  &  Civil  Lau\  One  having  the  right  of  superficies. 
SU  per-fi'ei-es  (-fTsh'T-ez  ;  -fisli'ez),  n.  [L.  ;  super  above, 
over  -f-  facies  make,  figure,  6hape.  See  surface.]  1.  The 
surface  ;  the  exterior  part,  superficial  area,  or  face. 


2.  Rom.  <£•  Civil  Law.  a  Everything  on  the  surface  of  a 
piece  of  ground,  or  of  a  building,  so  closely  connected  by 
art  or  nature  as  to  constitute  a  part  of  it,  as  houses  or 
other  structures,  fences,  trees,  vines,  etc.  t)  A  real  right 
or  servitude  consisting  in  aright  in  perpetuity  or  for  a  long 
term  to  enjoy  the  superficies  of  land  on  payment  of  an 
annual  or  periodic  rent.  Cf.  emphyteusis,  ground  rent. 
8U'per-fine  (6u'per-fln;  87),  a.  [F.  superfin.  See  super- ; 
fine,  a.]  1  Very  fine  ;  extra  fine  ;  as,  superfine  cloth. 

2.  Very  subtle  or  delicate  ;  too  nice  ;  as,  superfine  tastes, 
superfine  file.  See  file,  tool.  —  s.  white  oil.  See  kerosene. 
SU  per'tlu-ent  (su-pfir'flob-^ut ;  243),  a.  [L.  superfiuens , 
- entity  p.  pr.]  1.  Floating  on  the  top  or  surface.  Obs. 

2  Overflowing  ;  hence,  abounding  ;  superfluous.  Obs. 
SU  per-flu'i-ty  (su'per-floo'T-tT  ;  243),  n.  ;  pi.  -rriEs(-tTz). 
[F.  superfiuile.  See  superfluous.]  1.  State  of  being 
overabundant ;  excess;  as,  a  superfluity  of  water,  of  wealth. 
2  Something  beyond  what  is  needed;  something  super¬ 
abundant,  as  for  show  or  luxury. 

Syn.  —  Superabundance,  redundancy.  See  excess. 
su-per'flu  ous  (su-pfir'floo-MS ;  243),  a.  [L.  superfiuus 
overflowing  ;  super  over,  above  -j-  Jiuere  to  flow.  See  su¬ 
per-;  fluent.]  1.  In  excess  of  w’hat  is  wanted  or  is  suf¬ 
ficient  ;  rendered  unnecessary  by  superabundance ;  exces¬ 
sive;  as.  a  superfi u ous  quantity  of  food;  superfluous  wraps. 

An  authority  which  makes  all  further  argument  or  illustration 
superfluous.  E.  Everett. 

2.  Having  more  than  is  wanted  or  sufficient.  R.  Shak. 

3.  Supererogatory.  Rare.  Shak. 

4  Music.  See  mode,  1  a  (2). 

Syn.  —  Useless,  excessive,  redundant,  needless, 
superfluous  interval.  Music,  an  augmented  interval. 

—  su-per'flu-ous-ly,  adv.  —  su-per'flu  ous  ness,  n. 

SU  per-fron'tal  (su'per-fruu'tdl ; -frbn'tal ;  cf.  frontal), 

7i.  Eccl.  A  cloth  which  is  placed  over  the  top  of  an  altar, 
and  often  hangs  down  a  few  inches  over  the  frontal. 

SU  per-f unc'tion  (-fuqk'shuu),  n.  Physiol.  Excessive  ac¬ 
tion  of  an  organ  or  tissue.  —  SU  per-flinc'tion-al  (-al),  a. 
su  per  fuse'  (-fuz'),  v.  t.  <£•  i.  [L.  superfusvs ,  p.  p.  of  su - 
perfundere.]  To  pour  or  be  poured  over  or  on  something, 
su  per  heat'  (-het'),  v.  t. ;  -heat'ed;  -heat'ing.  1.  To 
heat  too  much  ;  to  overheat,  as  an  oven. 

2.  a  To  heat  a  liquid  above  its  boiling  point  without  con¬ 
verting  it  into  vapor,  b  To  heat  (a  vapor,  esp.  steam,  not 
in  contact  with  its  own  liquid)  so  that  it  possesses  more 
than  enough  heat  to  maintain  its  existence  as  a  dry  gas  at 
the  given  pressure. 

SU'per-heaV  (su'per-liet'),  n.  The  extra  heat  imparted  to 
a  vapor  in  superheating  it  from  a  dry  and  saturated  con¬ 
dition  ;  also,  the  range  of  temperature  passed  through. 

SU  per-heat'er  (-het'er),  n.  One  that  superheats  ;  specif.  : 
Steam  Engin.  A  coil  or  other  device,  exposed  to  the  flames 
of  the  furnace,  through  which  steam  from  the  boiler  passes 
to  be  superheated.  Cf.  economizer. 

SU  per-hu'man  (-hu'mdn),  a.  Above  or  beyond  what  is 
human  ;  sometimes,  divine ;  as,  superhuman  wisdom. 
Syn.  —  See  supernatural. 

—  su  per  hu  man'i-ty  (-hti-mSn'T-tT),  n.  —  su  per-hu'- 
man-ly,  adv. 

su  per-hu'mer-al  (-hu'mer-Sl),  n.  [L.  super humerale,  su- 
perumerale,  fr.  super  +  humerus ,  umeius,  shoulder :  cf.  It. 
*u pern merale.~\  Something  worn  or  carried  on  the  shoul¬ 
ders  ;  specif.  :  Eccl.  An  ephod,  pall,  amice,  or  stole, 
su  per-iin  pose'  (-Tm-poz'),  v.  t.  ;  -im-posed'  (-pozd') ;  -im- 
pos'ing  (-poz'ing).  To  lay  or  impose  on  something  else ; 
as,  a  stratum  of  earth  superimposed  on  another  stratum. 

—  su  per-im  po-si'tion  (-Tm'po-zTsh'wn),  n. 

su  per-im-posed'  (-Tm-pozd'),  p.  a.  Pert,  to  or  noting  a 
river  or  a  drainage  system  let  down  by  erosion  through 
the  formations  on  which  it  was  developed,  into  underlying 
formations  of  different  structure,  unconformable  beneath, 
su  per-in-cum'bent  (-Tn-kum'bcnt),  a.  [L.  superincum- 
bens ,  p.  pr.  of  superincumbere.  See  super-  ;  incumbent.] 
Lying  or  resting  on  something  else.  —  su  per-ln-cum'- 
bence  (-b^ns),  n.  —  su  per-in-cum'ben-cy  (-ben-6t),  n. 
su  per  hi-duce'  i  -dus'),  v.  t.  ;  -in-duced'  (-dust') ;  -in-duc/- 
ing  (-dus'Tng).  [L.  superinducere.']  To  bring  in,  or  upon, 
as  an  addition  to  something;  to  bring  about,  or  cause  to 
exist,  as  an  added  quality,  characteristic,  or  the  like. 

Long  custom  of  sinning  superinduces  upon  the  soul  new  and 
absurd  desires.  South. 

su  per-in-duc'tion  (-duk'shihi),  n.  Act  of  superinducing, 
or  state  of  being  superinduced. 

SU  per-in'fi-nite  (-Tn'fT-nTt),  a.  Math.  Passing  through 
infinity  back  into  another  region  of  finity ; — said  of  a 
quantity  or  system  of  quantities. 


BU-per  ui-oub.  «.  i  u.  ^  —  r — - -  * 

pride.]  Proud;  arrogant.  Obs.  mote  consequence.  O  >>• 


Su  per-cre-ta'ceoua.  a.  Geol. 
Above  the  Cretaceous. 
bu  per-crit'i-cal,  a.,  su  per-cu'- 
ri-ouB.  a.  See  super-. 
Bu'per-curve'.  n.  Math.  A  con¬ 
tinuum  of  two  dimensions  in  a 
continuum  of  five, 
su  per-dain'ty.  a.,  su  per-dev'- 
il-ish.  a.,  su  per-di  a-Dol'i-cal. 
•  i  .  su  per  dis  ten'tion.  n.  See 
SUPER-. 

bu  per-duce'.  »•.  t.  [L.  superdu- 
cere  to  lead  over.]  To  superin¬ 
duce.  Obs. 
supere.  +  supper, 
bu  per-em'i  nen-cy,  n.  Super- 
eminence  [per-.  I 

su  per-en-dow',  r.  t.  See  su-| 
su  per-er'o-gant  (-Sr'6-grtnt),  a. 
[L.  supererogans ,  p.  pr.  See  su- 
uhrep.ogate.]  Supererogatory. 
Obs.  [tYv),  a.  Supererogatory.l 
bu  per  e-rog' a-tive  (-?-r5g'd-| 
su  per-es-sen  'tial  (-5-se n  'sha  1 ), 
a.  Essential  above  others,  or 
above  the  constitution  of  a 
thing.  —  su  per-es  sen'tial-ly, 
adv.  Rare.  [See  super-. I 
su  per-eth'i-cal  (-rth'Y-kdl),  a.  \ 
bu  per-ex-alt',  v.  t..  su  per-ex  - 
al-ta'tion.  bu  per  ex-ce«d'. 
r.  t.,  bu  per-ex'cel-lence,  n.  See 
super-.  [excellence.  Obs. I 
su  per-ex'cel-len-cy,  n.  Super-1 
su  per  ex 'cel-lent,  a.,  super- 
ex'cel-lent-ly,  adv.,  bu  per-ex^ 
ci-ta'tion.  n.  See  super-, 
b  u  per  e  x-c r  e s'c e n c e  f-Pks- 
krfs't  ns),  n.  Something  grow¬ 
ing  superfluously, 
su  per-ex-ist',  v.  i.  To  exist  in 
a  superior  or  idealized  form. 


,  />.  p.  In  ar- 
Obs.  Scot. 


su  per  ex-pend'it. 

rears  :  bankrupt, 
su  per-ex-po'nit,  p.  Ex¬ 

pended  in  excess.  Obs.  Sent. 
su  per-ex  ten'sion.  n.,  su  per-fe- 
cun'di-ty.  n.  See  super  . 
su  per-fete'  (su'per-fet').  r.  i- 
To  Buperietate  —  r.  t.  To  con¬ 
ceive  (another  fetus)  after  a 
former  conception.  Both  Obs. 
su  per-feu-da'tion  (-f  fl-d  a'¬ 

shun  ), «.  Superinfeudation. 
bu  per-fi  bri-na'tlon,  n.  Med. 
Formation  of  an  excessive 
amount  of  fibrin  in  the  blood, 
su'per-fice  (su'p?r-fYs),  n.  [OF.] 
Superficies;  suriace.  Obs. 
bu  per-fi'cial-ist.  n.  A  superfi¬ 
cial  person  :  a  smatterer. 
bu  per-fi'cial  ize  (-flsh'dl-Tz), 
r.  t.  To  attend  to  or  to  treat 
superficially,  or  slightingly. 
Rare.  —  r.  i.  To  act  or  work 
superficially.  [ficial.  I 

su  per-fi 'cial-ly.  adv  .of  super-! 
su' per-fi 'cial-ness.  n.  See -ness. 
su  per-fi 'cial-ty  (sQ^gr-fYsh'- 
a l-tl ),  n •  Superficies.  Obs. 
su-per'fi-del.  a.  Antonym  to 
\nnd el.  Nonce  Word. 
bu  per-fine',  v.  i.  To  be  too  crit¬ 
ical;  —  with  upon.  Obs. 

Bu  per-fine'neBS.  n.  See  -ness. 
su  per  fin'i-cal.  a.  See  super-. 
8uperflue.a.  [Cf.  F.  superfiuA  Su¬ 
perfluous:  prolix.  Obs.  [Ofcs.l 
8uperfluelv,<Tf/v  •  Su  perfluously.  | 
s  u-p  e  r'f  1  u-e  n  c  e  (sfa-pflr'floo- 
fns),  n.  Superfluity.  Obs. _ 
gu  per-flu'l-tance  (sQ'pfr-floo'Y- 
Wns),  n.  Superfluitant  state  or 
substance.  Obs. 


su  per -flu'i-tant  (:Mnt),  a.  [L. 

super  above  +  fi nitons,  p.  pr.  of 
fiuitare,  intensive  fr.  Jiuere  to 
flow.]  Floating  above  or  on  the 
surface.  Rare. 

su'per-flux  (su'pfr-fltiks),  n. 
Superabundance  ;  superfluity  ; 
an  overflowing.  Rare. 
bu  per-foe-ta'tion.  Var.  of  su¬ 
perfetation.  [per-.  I 

bu  per-fo'ii-a'tion.  n.  See  su-J 
su  per-fuse'  (-iuz'),  v.  t.  6c  i. 
Phys.  Chem.  To  supercool.  — 
BU'per-fu'sion  (-fu'zni/n),  n. 
su  per-ge-ner'ic.  a.  Pertaining 
to  groups  or  characters  of  high¬ 
er  rank  than  generic, 
su  per-gla'cial  (s O'p  5  r-g  1  a'- 
shrti), «.  On  the  surface  of  a  gla¬ 
cier.  —  su  per-gla'cial-ly.  adv. 
eu'per-glazed'  (sa'per-glazd'), 
a.  Having  an  extra  glaze,  as 
paper.  [per-.  Obs  I 

bu  per-glo'ri-ous.  a.  See  su-| 
bu  per  glot'tal  (-glSt'ai),  a. 
Situated  above  the  glottis, 
su  per  gur'gi-tate  (-gflr'jY-tat), 
t*.  t.  [Cf.  regurgitate.]  To 
pour  in  too  great  a  flood.  Obs. 
su  per-her'e-8y,  n.  A  heresy 
superimposed  upon  a  heresy. 
Obs.  i 1 1  i:-\ 

su  per  hi-rxm'dine.  a.  See  su-! 
su'per-hive  ,  n.  Apiculture.  A 
super. 

bu  per-hu'mer-atef-hn'm?r-at), 
V.  t.  [Cf  SUPEHHUM  ERA  L.]  To 
lay  (a  burden)  on  one’s  shoul¬ 
ders.  Rare. 

|i  su'pe-ri,  or  dl  Bu'pe-rt  (di 

sfl'pf-rl).  [often  cap.]  [L.l 
Rom  Relig.  The  upper-world 


gods,i.e.,the  gods  corresponding 

to  the  Greek  Olympians.  Seem 
su  per-im-ag'i  na-ry,  a.  Math. 
Having  the  relation  to  other  im¬ 
aginary  transformations  that  an 
imaginary  root  has  to  a  real  root. 
bu  per-im-pos'a-ble  (sG'pSr-Ym- 
pnz'd-b’l ),  a.  See  -able, 
bu  per-im-po'Bure  (-po'zhfir),  n. 
A  superimposition, 
su  per-im  preg-na'tion  (-Y  m'- 
prCg-na'shiin),  n.  Superfeta¬ 
tion.  [induction.} 

su  per-in-duce'ment,  n.  Super-1 
su  per-in-due',  v.  t.  [L.  super- 
mduere.  1  To  put  on  as  a  gar¬ 
ment.  Ohs. 

su  per-in-dus'tri  ous.o.,  bu  per- 
ine-nar'ra-bleC-Yn'C-nar'd-b’l), 

a.  See  super-. 

bu  ner-in  feu-da'tion  (-Y  n'f  fl- 
da^shtin),  n.  The  granting  of  a 
feud  out  of  a  feudal  estate. 

Bu  per-in-fuBe',  r.  t.  [super-  + 
infuse :  cf.  L.  superinfum/ere , 
superinfusum,  to  pour  over.]  To 
infuse  over.  Rare. 
su  per-ln-gen'ious  (-Yn-jen'- 
yus),  a.  See  super-. 
su  per-in-Jec'tion,  n.  An  injec¬ 
tion  succeeding  another, 
su  per-in  Ba'ni  at  ed,  a.  See  su¬ 
per-.  Obs. 

bu  per-in-scribe' ,  t*.  t.  To  in¬ 
scribe  over  an  inscription, 
su  per  in  spect',  v.  t.  [super-  + 
inspect :  cf.  L.  supervisin' cere, 
superinspectum .]  To  oversee  ; 
superintend  by  inspection.  R. 
su  per-in  sti-tu'tion.  n.  Onein- 
stitution  granted  to  a  benefice 
already  full  by  institution. 
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SUPERSTITIOUS 


BU'per  In  tend'  (su'per-Tn-tSnd'),  v.  t.  ;  -teni/ed  ;  -tend'- 
ing.  [L.  superintender e.  See  super-  ;  intend.]  To  have 
or  exercise  the  charge  and  oversight  of ;  to  oversee  with 
the  power  of  direction  ;  to  supervise  ;  as,  to  superintend  the 
building  of  a  ship  or  the  preparation  of  a  literary  work, 
su  per-in-tend'ence  (-tSn'dgus),  n.  [Cf.  OF.  superinten¬ 
dance.']  Act  of  superintending  ;  care  and  oversight  for  the 
purpose  of  direction  ;  supervision.  Barrow. 

Syn.  —  Inspection,  oversight,  care,  direction,  control. 

SU  per-ln-tend'ent  (-dent),  a.  [L.  superintendent ,  p.  pr. 
See  superintend.]  Overseeing  ;  superintending, 
su'per-in-tend'ent,  n.  [Cf.  OF.  .s uperintendant,  F.  surin- 
tendant.  Cf.  surintrndant.]  One  who  has  the  oversight 
and  charge  of  some  place,  institution,  organization,  enter¬ 
prise,  affairs,  etc.,  with  the  power  of  direction  ;  as,  the  su¬ 
perintendent  of  public  works  or  of  a  school. 

Syn.—  Inspector,  overseer,  manager,  director,  supervisor. 
SU-pe'ri  or  (sti-pe'ri-er),  a.  [L.,  compar.  of  superus  being 
above,  fr.  super  above,  over  :  cf.  F.  superieur.  See  super-; 
cf.  supreme.]  1.  More  elevated  in  place  or  position; 
higher ;  upper ;  as,  the  superior  limb  of  the  son. 

2.  Higher  in  rank  or  office  ;  more  exalted  in  dignity  ;  as, 
a  superior  officer  ;  a  superior  degree  of  nobility. 

3.  Higher  or  greater  in  excellence  ;  greater  in  quantity  or 
degree  of  a  good  quality ;  as,  a  man  of  superior  merit ; 
coffee  of  superior  flavor. 

4.  Beyond  the  power  or  influence  of  ;  too  great  or  firm  to 
be  subdued  or  affected  by  ;  —  with  to. 

A  great  man  superior  to  his  sufferings.  Spectator. 

5.  Affecting,  or  seeming  to  affect,  superiority  ;  as,  a  supe¬ 
rior  smile  ;  assuming  a  superior  air. 

6.  More  comprehensive,  as  a  term  in  classification  ;  as,  a 
genus  is  superior  to  a  species. 

7-  In  technical  senses  :  a  Bot.  (1)  Above  the  ovary  ;  —  said 
of  parts  of  the  flower  adnate  to  the  ovary,  and  so  appar¬ 
ently  originating  from  its  upper  part;  also,  of  an  ovary 
when  the  other  floral  organs  are  plainly  free  from  it.  Cf. 
inferior,  2b  (1).  (2)  =  posterior,  4.  b  Anat.  See  inferior, 
2c.  C  Railroading.  Having  the  right  of  way  over  another  in 
the  absence  of  specific  contrary  orders  ;  —  said  of  a  train, 
d  Print.  Standing  at  the  top  of  the  line  ;  as,  in  z 2  -j-  y*, 
2  is  a  superior  figure,  n  a  superior  letter.  Cf.  inferior,  2  d. 
superior  conjunction,  a.  planets,  etc.  See  conjunction,  2;  plan¬ 
et,  1 ;  etc.  —  b.  maxillary.  See  maxillary,  n.,  a ;  maxillary 
nerve.  —  s.  mediastinum.  See  mediastinum,  1.  —  8.  oblique. 
See  oblique^ ».,  5  b.  —  b.  slope.  See  fortification,  Illust.  — 
s.  tide,  the  tide  of  the  hemisphere  having  the  moon  above 
the  horizon.  —  s.  wings,  Zool .,  the  anterior  pair  of  wiugs  of 
an  insect. 

SU-pe'ri-or,  n.  [Cf.  F.  superieur.]  1.  One  who  is  above, 
or  surpasses,  another  in  rank,  station,  office,  age,  ability, 
merit,  or  the  like  ;  one  who  surpasses  in  w  hat  is  desirable ; 
as,  Addison  has  no  superior  as  a  writer  of  pure  English. 

2.  Specif.,  Eccl.,  the  head  of  a  monastery,  convent,  etc. 
SU-perl-or'i-ty  (-5r'T-ti),  n.  [Cf.  F.  superiority ,  LL.  su- 
perioritas.]  Quality  or  state  of  being  superior  ;  as,  supe¬ 
riority  of  rank  ;  superiority  in  merit. 

Syn.  —  Preeminence,  excellence,  predominancy,  prev¬ 
alence,  ascendancy,  odds,  advantage. 

SUper-ja'cent  (su'per-ja'sent),  a.  [L.  superjacens,  p.  pr. 
of  superjacere  ;  super  above  -\-jacere  to  lie.]  Lying  above 
or  upon  ;  as,  superjacent  rocks, 
su-per'ia-tive  (su-pfir'ld-tlv),  a.  [L.  superlativus,  fr.  su- 
perlatus  excessive,  used  as  p.  p.  of  super/etre ,  but  from  a 
different  root:  cf.  F.  superlatif.  See  elate,  tolerate.] 

1.  Lifted  up  to  the  highest  degree  ;  most  eminent ;  sur¬ 
passing  all  other  ;  supreme  ;  as,  superlative  wisdom. 

2.  Gram.  Expressing  the  highest  or  utmost(or,  with  a.priv- 
ative  auxiliary,  the  lowest)  degree  or  amount  of  the  qual¬ 
ity,  manner,  etc.,  denoted  by  an  adjective  or  an  adverb. 
The  superlative  degree  in  English  is  formed  from  the  pos¬ 
itive  by  the  use  of  -est,  most ,  or  least ;  as,  nighesf,  most 
pleasant,  least  bright. 

—  su  per'la  tive-ly,  adv.  —  su  per'la  tive-ness,  n. 
su-per'la-tive,  n.  1.  That  which  is  highest  or  most  emi¬ 
nent  ;  the  utmost  degree. 

2.  Gram.  The  superlative  decree  ;  also,  a  form  or  word 
denoting  it.  The  superlative  is  sometimes  distinguished 
as  relative  or  absolute ,  according  as  it  denotes  the  highest 
degree  in  a  number  of  cases  compared,  or  simply  a  su¬ 
preme  or  very  high  degree  without  regard  to  its  existence 
in  other  cases.  The  latter  is  also  called  the  elative. 

SU  per-lu'nar  (su'per-lu'nar)  (  a.  Being  above  the  moon  ; 
su  per-lu'na-ry  (-nd-rT)  j  not  belonging  to  this 
world  ;  —  opposed  to  sublunary. 

SU'per-nac'u-lar  (-nak'u-ldr),  a.  Of  the  quality  of  super¬ 
naculum  ;  first-rate  ;  as,  a  supemacular  wine.  Rare. 
su  per-nac'u-lum  (-lum),  adv.  [Ill  imitation  of  L.,  fr.  L. 
super  over  -f-  G.  nagel  a  nail,  as  of  the  finger.]  A  kind  of 


mock  Latin  term  intended  to  mean,  upon  the  nail ;  — -  used 
formerly  in  the  phrase  to  drink  supernaculum,  to  drink  till 
only  so  much  is  left  as  will  rest  on  the  finger  nail.  R.  Greene. 
—  n.  Liquor  of  the  finest  quality ;  the  best  liquor. 

SU  per'nal  (su-pfir'nal),  a.  [L.  supernus ,  fr.  super  above  : 
cf.  F.  supemel.  See  super-.]  1.  Beiug  in  a  higher  place 
or  region  ;  as,  supernal  orbs ;  supernal  regions. 

2.  Of  or  pert,  to  things  above ;  celestial;  heavenly;  as, 
supernal  grace.  44  That  supernal  judge.”  Shak. 

super-na'tant  (su'per-na'tdnt),  a.  [L.  supematans,  p.  pr. 
of  supernatare  to  swim  above  ;  super  above  -f-  natare  to 
swim.]  Floating  on  the  surface,  as  oil  on  water, 
su  per-nat'u-ral  (-nSt^u-rdl),  a.  [ super -  -f-  natural :  cf. 
OF.  super  nature!,  F.  sumaturel .]  Beyond  or  exceeding 
the  powers  or  laws  (i.  e.,  observed  sequences)  of  nature  ; 
done,  happening,  given,  etc.,  through  the  operation  of  an 
agency  or  force  above  nature  ;  of  or  pert,  to  w  hat  is  above 
nature,  or  able  to  ignore  its  observed  sequences. 

Syn.  —  Supernatural,  preternatural,  miraculous,  su¬ 
perhuman.  That  is  supernatural  which  is  thought  of  as 


above  or  beyond  the  power,  agencies,  or  laws  of  nature  ; 
that  is  preternatural  which  exceeds  in  some  way  what  is 


natural,  ordinary,  or  explicable,  without  being  felt  as  su¬ 
pernatural;  as, Could  anything,  however  extraordinary, 
.  .  .  happen  now,  of  which  all  reasonable  persons  would 
not  agree  to  wait  for  a  physical  explanation,  instead  of 
attributing  it  to  a  supernatural  cause  ?  ”  (J.  B.  Mozley) ; 
“  one  broad  line  of  distinction  which  separates  all  this  pur¬ 
poseless,  trifling,  and  low  supernatural ,  —  magic,  witch¬ 
craft,  and  the  like,  from  the  miraculous  credentials  of  the 
Christian  revelation  ”  (id.) ;  44  the  preternatural  quickness 
and  glibness  of  his  speech  ”  ( G.  Eliot) ; 44  a  degree  of  acumen 
which  appears  to  the  ordinary  apprehension  preternatu¬ 
ral  ”  (Poe) ; 44  the  preternatural  prowess  of  the  hero  ”  ( Em¬ 
erson );  44  His  face  was  preternatural ly  pale  ”  ( Hawthorne ). 
Miraculous  implies  the  direct  intervention  of  supernatu- 
ural  (esp.  divine)  agency;  as,  “the  miraculous  interposi¬ 
tions  by  which  it  [Christianity]  was  attested  and  carried 
on”  (Bp.  Butler)’,  44  God’s  miraculous  interpositions” 
(id.).  Superhuman  is  sometimes  equivalent  to  supernatu¬ 
ral,  or  divine ;  as,  44  superstitious  belief  in  superhuman 
agency  ”  (/.  B.  Mozley).  But  superhuman  is  often  used  in 
strong  hyperbole  of  what,  though  merely  human,  exceeds 
ordinary  standards  ;  as,  superhuman  efforts,  energy, 
the  supernatural,  whatever  is  above  and  beyond  the  scope, 
or  the  established  course,  of  the  operations  of  nature. 
44  Nature  and  the  supernatural .”  H.  Bushnell. 

su'per-nat'u-ral-ism  (-Tz’m),  n.  1.  Quality  or  state  of  be¬ 
ing  supernatural ;  supernaturalness. 

2.  Belief  in  the  supernatural  ;  specif.  :  a  Belief  in  a  su¬ 
preme  being  who  is  above  nature  and  directs  and  controls 
it ;  — opposed  to  naturalism,  b  The  doctrine  of  a  divine 
and  supernatural  agency  in  the  miracles  and  revelations 
recorded  in  the  Bible  and  elsewhere,  and  in  the  grace  which 
renews  and  sanctifies  men  ;  —  opposed  to  rationalism. 
SU'per-nat'U-ral-ist,  n.  One  who  holds  to  supernaturalism, 
su  per-nat'u-ral-ist,  su  per  natu  ral  is'tic  (-Is'tTk),  a. 

Of  or  pertaining  to  supernaturalism, 
su  per-nat'u-ral-ize  (-Iz),  v.  t.  To  treat  as  supernatural, 
su  per  nu'mer-a-ry  (-nu'mer-S-rT),  a.  [L.  supernumera- 
rius :  cf.  OF.  supemumeraire ,  F.  surnumeraire.  See  su¬ 
per-;  numerary,  number.]  1.  Exceeding  the  number 
stated  or  prescribed  ;  as,  a  supernumerary  officer. 

2.  Exceeding  a  necessary,  usual,  or  required  number  or 
quantity  ;  superfluous  ;  as,  supernumerary  servants, 
supernumerary  bud,  Bot.,  an  accessory  bud.  —  8.  rainbow. 
See  rainbow,  1. 

su'per-nu'mer-a-ry,  n. ;  pi.  -ries  (-nz).  1.  A  person  or 
thing  beyond  the  number  stated. 

2.  One  beyond  what  is  needed  or  usual ;  esp.,  a  person  em¬ 
ployed  not  for  regular  service,  but  for  use  in  case  of  need  ; 
specif.,  in  theaters,  a  person  not  a  regular  actor,  but  em¬ 
ployed  to  appear,  as  in  a  mob  scene  or  a  spectacle. 

SU  per-OC'tave  (-ok'tav),  n.  Music,  a  An  organ  stop  giv¬ 
ing  tones  two  octaves  above  the  normal  pitch  of  the  keys 
pressed,  b  An  organ  coupler  by  means  of  which  the  oc¬ 
tave  above  a  note  struck  is  sounded. 

SU'per-or'di  na'tion  (-Cr'dT-na'shwn),  n.  [super-- ordi¬ 
nation:  cf.  L.  superordinatio.]  1.  Ordination  of  a  person 
to  fill  a  station  already  occupied ;  esp.,  the  ordination  by 
an  ecclesiastical  official  of  his  own  successor. 

2.  Logic.  The  relation  of  a  universal  proposition  to  a  par¬ 
ticular  with  the  same  terms. 

su  per-or-gan'ic  (-5r-gXn'Tk),  a.  Above  or  beyond  that 
which  is  organic  ;  hence,  of  or  pert,  to  organic  beings,  but 
not  directly  or  necessarily  dependent  upon  the  physical  or¬ 
ganism  ;  as,  the  psychical  life  is  .super organic;  human  soci¬ 
ety  is  a  superorganic  feature  of  human  nature.  H.  Spencer. 
SU  per-OS'CU-late  (-5s'ku-lat),  v.  t.  Geom.  To  have  more 
consecutive  points  in  common  than  is  necessary  for  oscu¬ 
lation  with  ;  as,  a  circle  superosculates  a  conic  at  a  vertex. 


SU  per-OX'ide  (su'per-bk'sld; -sld;  184),  n.  Also -Id.  Chem. 
A  peroxide,  esp.  one  of  that  class  of  w  hich  hydrogen  per¬ 
oxide  is  typical.  Obsoles.  —  su  per-OX'l  dize  (-sT-diz),  v.  ‘ 
su  per-phos'phate  (-fbs'fat),  n  Chem.  An  acid  phoi 
phate  ;  hence,  Com.,  any  fertilizing  material  mostly  con¬ 
sisting  of  soluble  phosphates.  See  phosphoric  acid. 
su  per-phys'i  cal  (-ftz'T-kal),/>.  a.  Above  or  beyond  phys¬ 
ics  ;  not  explainable  on  physical  principles, 
su  per  pose'  i-poz'),  v.t.  ;  su'per-posed'  (-pozd') ;  su'per- 
pos'ing  (-poz'Tug).  [F.  superposer.  See  super-  ;  pose.] 

1.  To  lay  upon,  as  one  kind  of  rock  on  another. 

2.  Geom.  To  lay  (a  figure  ideally  or  in  thought)  upon  an¬ 
other,  making  all  the  parts  coincide  with  like  parts. 

SU  per-posed'  (-pozd'),  p.  a.  Bot.  Growing  or  situated  ver¬ 
tically  over  another  part  or  organ ;  as,  a  superposed  bud. 
su  per  po-si'tion  (-po-zTsh'un),  n.  [Cf.  F.  superposition. 
See  super-  ;  position.]  Act  of  superposing,  or  state  of 
being  superposed. 

su  per  sat'u  rate  (-sSt^u-rat),  v.  t.;  -rat'ed  (-rat^d);  -rat'- 
ing  (-rating).  To  add  to  beyond  saturation.  A  supersat¬ 
urated  solution  in  contact  with  a  given  solid  w  ill  deposit 
the  dissolved  substance  held  in  excess  of  a  saturated  solu¬ 
tion.  —  su  per  sat  u  ra'tion  (-ra'shun),  n. 
su  per  scribe'  (-skrlb'),  v.  t.  ;  -scribed'  (-skrlbd') ;  -scrib'- 
ing  (-skrib'Tng).  [L.  super scribere,  superscriptum  ;  super 
over-}-  scribere  to  write.  See  super-;  scribe.]  To  write 
or  engrave  (anything)  on  the  top  or  surface  ;  to  write  a 
name,  address,  or  the  like,  on  the  outside  or  cover  of  (any¬ 
thing)  ;  as,  to  superscribe  a  letter. 

su'per-script  (su'per-skrTpt),  a.  [L.  super scriptus,  p.  p. 
See  superscribe.]  Written  above  ;  —  opposed  to  subscript 
su'per-script,  n.  [L.  superscriptum ,  neut.  p.  p.]  1  Su 

perscription.  Obs.  Shak 

2.  Math.  Any  index  or  mark  written  above,  as  in  a3,  6",cn. 
SU  per-scrip'tion  (-skrlp'shun),  n.  [L.  superscripts.  See 

superscribe.]  1.  Act  of  superscribing. 

2  That  which  is  written  or  engraved  on  the  surface,  out¬ 
side,  or  above  something  else  ;  inscription  ;  title  ;  descrip¬ 
tion  ;  specif.,  an  address  on  a  letter,  envelope,  or  the  like. 

The  superscription  of  his  accusation  was  written  over,  The 
King  of  tne  Jews.  Mark  xv.  26. 

3.  Pharm.  That  part  of  a  prescription  which  contains  the 
Latin  word  recipe  (take)  or  the  sign  ft. 

4.  A  subscription.  Scot. 

su  per-sede'  (-sed'),  v.  t. ;  su'per-sed'ed  (-sed'Sd) ;  su'per- 
sed'ing  (-sed'Tng).  [L.  supersedere ,  supersessum ,  to  sit 
above,  be  superior  to,  forbear,  omit;  super  above  -f-  sedere 
to  sit  :  cf.  F.  super  seder.  See  sit  ;  cf.  surcease.]  1.  To 
come,  or  be  placed,  in  the  room  of  ;  to  replace. 

One  deep  love  doth  supersede  all  other.  Tennyson- 

2.  To  displace,  or  set  aside,  and  put  another  in  place  of ;  to 
supplant ;  as,  to  supersede  one  official  with  another. 

3.  To  make  void,  useless,  or  unnecessary,  by  superior  power, 
or  by  coming  in  the  place  of  ;  to  set  aside  ;  as,  electricity 
has  in  some  measure  superseded  gas. 

4.  Old  Law.  To  omit ;  to  forbear;  to  refrain  from. 

Syn.  —  See  replace. 

SU  per-se'de-as  (-se'de-£s),  n.  [L.,  suspend,  set  aside, 
stay,  2d  pers.  sing,  present  subjunctive  of  supersedere.  See 
supersede.]  Law.  A  common-law  writ  commanding  a  stay 
of  legal  proceedings,  issued  under  various  conditions,  esp. 
to  stay  an  officer  from  proceeding  under  another  writ; 
now,  in  various  jurisdictions,  an  order  staying  proceedings, 
esp.  of  an  inferior  court,  issued  under  statutory  authority. 
SU  per-se'dure  (-se'dur),  n.  Act  of  superseding,  or  setting 
aside  ;  as,  the  supersedure  of  trial  by  jury, 
su  per-ses'sion  (-sSsh'Mii),  n.  [Cf.  OF.  supersession.  See 
supersede.]  Act  of  superseding,  or  state  of  being  super¬ 
seded  ;  supersedure. 

su  per-sti'tion  (su'per-stTsh'wn),  n.  [F.  superstition,  or 
L.  superstitio ,  orig.,  a  standing  still  over  or  by  a  thing  ; 
hence,  amazement,  wonder,  dread,  esp.  of  the  divine  or 
supernatural,  fr.  superstore  to  stand  over  ;  super  over  -j- 
stare  to  stand.  See  super-;  stand.]  1.  An  excessive  rev¬ 
erence  for,  or  fear  of,  that  w’hich  is  unknown  or  mysterious; 
hence,  the  attitude  of  mind  of  a  person  or  persons  w  hose 
beliefs  are  regarded  as  false  and  as  leading  to  idle  or  fool¬ 
ish  practices  ;  esp.,  a  religious  belief  regarded  as  irrational 
and  misleading. 

2.  A  belief,  an  act,  or  a  practice,  esp.  of  a  religious  nature 
regarded  as  irrational,  idle,  or  injurious;  false  religion. 

3.  Such  acts,  beliefs,  or  practices  collectively  ;  hence,  the 
practices  or  system  of  a  person  or  society  dominated  by 
superstitious  beliefs;  as,  barbarism  and  supersitition  go 
hand  in  hand  ;  savage  philosophy  is  mere  superstition. 

4.  Excessive  nicety  ;  scrupulous  exactness.  Obs. 

5.  Excessive  devotion.  Obs. 

su'per-sti'tious  (-stTsh'ws),  a.  [F.  superstitieux ,  or  L.  su- 


l 


See 


aa  per-ln  tel-lec'tu-al, 

SUPER-. 

su  per-in-tend'en-cy  ( sn'pSr-Yn- 
tfn'd^n-sTV*.  Superintendence. 
8U'per-in-tend'ent-ry,  n.  The 
region  under  a  superintendent. 
Obs.  Scot.  [-ship.  I 

eu'per-in-tend'ent-ship.  n.  See| 
su  per-in-tend'er,  n.  A  super¬ 
intendent.  Rare. 
au  per-in-vest'i-ture  C-Tn-v?s'- 
tT-tjlr),  n.  An  outer  garment.  R. 
au-pe  ri-or'di-na-ry,  a.  Super- 
orainarv.  Obs. 

su  pe'rl-or-eBs,  n.  A  woman 
who  is  chief  in  a  convent.abbey, 
or  nunnery  :  a  lady  superior, 
au-pe'ri-or-ize,  v.  i.  To  be  su¬ 
perior.  Obs.  [rior.I 

su  pe'rl-or-ly,  adv.  of  supk-| 
su-pe'ri  or-nes8.  n.  See  -ness. 
su-pe'ri-us  (s  fl-pe'r  T-tfe),  ». 
fLL-1  Medieval  Music.  The 
highest,  or  treble,  voice  part. 
bu  per-jec'tion  (srUpPr-jek'- 
Bhun),  n.  [L.  superjectin.]  A 
laying  or  casting  upon.  Obs. 
superl.  Abbr.  Superlative, 
su  per-laat'.r.L  Tooutlast.  Obs. 
su  per-la'tion  ( sILper-la'shjIn), 
n.  [L.  superlatio.  See  super¬ 
lative.]  Exaltation  beyond 
truth  or  propriety.  Obs. 
su  per'la-tiv.  Superlative.  Rcf.\ 
bu  per-li-ga'men  (-iT-ga'men), 
n.;  pi.  -GAMINA  (-gam'T-ndi. 
[NL.;  L.  super  +  ligamen  band¬ 
age.]  Surp.  A  kind  of  bandage, 
su  per-lig'a-ment,  n.  Super- 
ligamen.  Obs. 


su'per-line,  n.  Math.  A  linear 
continuum  of  two  dimensions 
in  a  space  of  five  dimensions, 
su'per-lin'e-ar  (-lTn'$-dr),  n. 
Math.  A  determinant.  Rare. 
su  per-log'i-cal,  a.  See  super-, 
bu  per-lu'crate  (-lii'krat),  r.  t. 
[L.  super lucran.  ]  Gain  in  addi¬ 
tion  or  excess.  —  su  per-lu-cra'- 
tlonC-lfl-kra'sluIn),^.  Both  Obs. 
su  per  lu-nat'i-cal.  a.,  su  per- 
ma-iine',  a  See  super-. 
su'per-man.  n.=  overman,  n.,3. 
su/per-ma-te'ri-al,  a.  See  >u- 

PER-. 

su  per-max'il-la-ry  f-mJlk'sT-ht- 
rl),  a.  Anat.  Supramaxillary. 
BU-per'me-ate,  v.  t.  [L.  snper- 
meare .]  To  pass  over.  Obs. 
su'per-me'dl-al  (B0'p5r-me'dl- 
dl).  a.  Above  the  middle, 
su  per-mois'ten,  v.  t.,  bu  per- 
moi'ten,  a.  See  SUPER-. 
BU'per-mun'dane(-mtln'dan),  a. 
Being  above  the  world  ;  —  op¬ 
posed  to  inframundane. 
su  per-mun'di-al,  a.  [L.  super- 
m  nndialis.]Superm  undane.  Obs. 
Bupern.  f  superne. 
8U*per-nal'i-ty.  n.  Supernal 
state  ;  in  pi.,  supernal  person¬ 
ages.  Obs.  [Ttare.l 

BU-per'nal-ly.of/u.  From  above.  | 
bu  per  na-ta'tionC-na-ta'shiln), 
n.  Act  of  floating  on  the  sur¬ 
face  of  a  fluid.  Obs.  or  R. 
su  per-na'tion-al.  a.  See  su¬ 
per-.—  su  per-na'tion-al-iBm.  n. 
bu  per-nat  u-ral'i-ty.  u.  State  or 
quality  of  being  supernatural. 


Bu  per-nat'u-ral-ly,  adv.  of  su¬ 
pernatural.  [-ness.  I 

Buper-nat'u-ral-ness.  n.  See! 
su-perne',  a.  [See  supernal.] 
Supernal.  Obs.  —  BU-per'ni-ty, 
n.  Obs.  [ulum.I 

bu  per-neg 'u-lum .*1*supernac-| 
bu  per-nod'i-cal,  a.  [See  super-; 
cf.  noddy  a  fool.]  Excessively 
foolish.  Obs. 

su  per-nor'mal.  rt.  See  super-. 

su  per-nor'mal-ly.  adv. 
bu  per-nu'mer-a-ri-nesa,  n.  See 

-ness.  Rare. 

su  per-nu'mer  ous,  a.  Super¬ 
abundant.  Obs 

su  per-nu-tri'tion  C-nfi-trTsh'- 
«n),n.  Excessive  nutrition. 
bu  per-o-bese',  a.  See  super-. 
su  per-ob-la'ta  (-5b-la'td),  n. 
[LL.,  orig.  two  words.  See  su¬ 
per- ;  oblate,  a.]  In  some  an¬ 
cient  liturgies,  a  prayer  over 
offerings  of  the  people, 
su  per-oc-cip'i  tal  (-Ck-sTp'T- 
t/Tl),  a.  if  n.  Supraoccipital. 
su  per-o-ex-ter'nal,  a.  Situated 
above  and  outside, 
su  per-o-lat'er-al.  a.  Situated 
above  and  on  the  side, 
su' per-om-niv'a  lent, a. Predom¬ 
inant  over  all.  Obs.  [per-.  I 
su'per-op'ti-mal,  a.  See  su-| 
su'per-or  der.  n.  Biol.  A  cate- 
gorv  ranking  between  an  order 
and  a  class,  equiv.  to  a  subclass 
or  ranking  between  an  order  and 
a  subclass.—  su  per-or'di-nal.  a. 
au  per-or'di-na-ry,  a.  See  su¬ 
per-. 


bu  per-or'di  nate.  ct.  1.  Super- 


orcfinal.  [of  superordination. I 
B< . 1 


2.  Logic.  Bearing  the  relation! 
su  per-par'a-8ite  (-par'd-6it), 
n.  Biot.  A  hyperparasite.  —  bu'- 
per-par  a-sit 'ic  ( -slt'T k ),  a.  — 
su  per-par'a-Bit-ism  (-p  a  r'a- 
sTt-Tz’m ),  n. 

su  per-par-tic'u-lar.  a.  [L.  su- 
perparticulans.  See  SUPER-  ; 
particular.]  Math.  Of  or  per¬ 
taining  to  a  ratio  when  the  ex¬ 
cess  of  the  greater  term  over  the 
less  is  a  unit,  as  in  1  to  2,  or  of  3 
to  4.  Obs.  —  su  per-par-tic'u- 
lar 'i-ty,  n.  Obs. 
su  per-par'ti-ent  (-par'tY-^nt), 
a.  [L.  super/iartiens ;  super 
over  -i-  part  tens,  p.  pr.  of  par- 
tire  to  divide.]  Math.  Of  or  pert, 
to  a  ratio  when  the  excess  of  the 
greater  term  over  the  less  is  more 
than  a  unit,  as  that  of  3  to  5,  or 
|  of  7  to  10.  Obs.  [per-.  I 

su'per-pas'sage,  n.  See  su-| 
su'per-plant  ,  n.  An  epiphyte, 
i  as  the  mistletoe.  Obs.  [Obs. I 
su  per  please'.r.  t.  See  super-.  | 
Bu'per-plus,  n.  [LL.  ;  L.  super 
-+-  plus  more.  See  surplus.] 
[Surplus.  Obs.  or  Scot.  [O&s.l 
su'per-plUB'age.  n  Surplusage.| 
su  per-pol'i-tic,  a.  See  su- 
i  per-.  [ponderating.  06s. I 
bu  per-pon'aer-ant,  a.  Super-! 
6U  per-pon'der-ate,  v.  t.  To 
weigh  over  and  above.  Obs.  — 
su  per  pon  der-a'tion.  n.  Obs. 
su  per-pos'a-ble  (-poz'a-b*l),  a. 

I  See  -able. 


su  per-prai8e',  r.  t..  su  per-pro- 
por'tion.  au  per-pur  ga'tion. 

n.  See  super-. 

su  per  quad  ri-par'ti-ent  (stT- 
pDr-k  wOd'rl-par'shT-^nt),  a. 
Math.  In  the  ratio  of  9  to  5. 
su'per-quad'ri-quin'taK-kwYn'- 
tdl),  a.  Superquadripartient. 
bu  per-ra'tion-al  (-rUsh'un-dl), 
a.  See  si  per-.  —  b  u'p  e  r-r  a'- 
tion-al-ly,  adv. 

su  per-re-flec'tion,  n.  The  re¬ 
flection  of  a  reflection.  Rare. 
bu  per-re'gal,  a.,  (06.s.)  su  per- 
re-ward',  v.  t.  See  super-. 
su  per-roy'al,  n.  A  size  of  pa¬ 
per.  See  paper,  Table. 
su  per-Ba'cral.  a.  See  super-. 
su  per-sarli-ent,  a.  [super-  — 
L.  saliens ,  p.  pr.  of  salire  to 
leap.]  Leaping  upon.  Obs. — 
su  per  aa'li-en-cy.  n.  Obs. 
su'per  salt  ,  w.  An  acid  salt. 
8u'per-Bault,  n.  A  somersault. 
Obs.  Scot. 

8U'per-scap/,u-la(-8kfip/'!‘t-ld),  n. 
=  suprascapula.  —  8U'per- 
8cap'u-lar  (-ldr),  a.  [scribe. I 
su  per-scrive'.  Scot,  of  super-1 
super-Be-cre'tion.  n.,  super- 
sec'u-lar.  a.  See  super-, 
bu  per-sed'ence  (-sed'ens),  n. 
Supersedure. 

su  per-sed'er  fsO'p^r-sed'gr),  n. 
One  that  supersedes, 
su  per-se-de're  (-s?-de're),  n. 
[L.,  to  forbear.]  Scots  Law. 
An  agreement  among  creditors, 
or  an  order  of  court,  waiving  or 
restraining  preferences. 


su  per-sern'i-nate,  v.  t.  To  sow 
over  something  sown  before.  — 
su  per-sem  i  na'tion,  n.  —  8  u7- 
per-sem'i-na  tor.  n.  All  Obs. 
su  per-sen'si-ble.  a.  See  super-. 
—  bu  per-sen'si-bly,  adv. 
bu  per  sen'si-tive,  au  per- 
Ben'8i-tive-nesB.  n.,  su  per-sen'- 
eo-ry.  a.  See  super-, 
bu  per-Ben'BU-al  (-sSn'shdtwYl), 
I  a.  Supersensible.  —  ad  per-8en'- 
au  al  ly.  adv.  Rare. 
bu  per  8en'8U-0UB  (-ms),  a.  See 
scpe  r-. — b  u  p  e  r-8  e  n'a  u-o  u  8- 
nesa.  n. 

su  per-serv'ice-a-ble  (-sOr'vYs- 
j  d-b'l),  a.  Overotficious;  super- 
!  e  rogatory  —  Bu  per-serv'ice-a- 
bly,  adv. 

su  per-BeB  qui  al'ter-al  (-sfs'- 
kwi-ll'ter-dl),  a.  Math.  In  the 
ratio  of  5  to  2. 

su  per-868  qui-ter'tial  (-tQr'- 

shdl),  a.  In  the  ratio  of  7  to  3. 
su  per-so'lar.  a.  See  super-. 
su'per-sol  id,  n.  A  magnitude 
of  four  or  more  dimensions, 
su  per-Bphe-noi'd&l,  a.  See  su¬ 
per-. 

bu  per-spi'nou8  (-spl'nus),  a. 
Anat.  Supraspinous, 
su  per-spir'it-u-al.  a.  See  su¬ 
re  r-.— bu  Der-spir  it-u-al'i-ty.n . 
bu  per-sti'tion-al  ( sa'per-stlsh  '- 
un-<ll),  a.  Of  or  pert,  to  super¬ 
stition.  Ifrtre. 

su  per-sti'tion-ist.  n.  One  ad¬ 
dicted  to  superstition. 
Buperstitlose.  a.  [L.  superstiti- 
ostis.  ]  Superstitious.  Obs. 


ale,  senate,  care,  &m,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofa;  eve,  event,  end,  recent,  maker;  ice,  ill;  old,  dbey,  orb,  odd,  soft,  connect;  use,  unite,  urn,  up,  circus,  menu ; 
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perstitiosus.]  Of,  pertaining  to,  proceeding  from,  charac¬ 
terized  by,  or  manifesting,  superstition  ;  addicted  to,  or 
swayed  by,  superstition  ;  as,  superstitious  rites, 
superstitions,  or  goetic.  magic,  the  invocation  of  devils  or  de¬ 
mons,  involving  the  supposition  of  some  tacit  or  express 
agreement  between  them  and  human  beings.—  s.  use.  Law 
in  England,  the  use  of  a  ^ift  or  bequest,  as  of  land,  etc., 
for  the  maintenance  of  religious  rites  not  tolerated  by  the 
law.  The  phrase  refers  to  the  act  of  23  Hen.  VIII.,  c.  11) 
(1531).  making  void  bequests  or  gifts  to  “  superstitious 
uses.”  #  Orig.  the  act  affected  the  religions  of  Roman 
Catholics,  Protestant  dissenters,  and  Jews,  but  the  disa¬ 
bilities  have  now  been  mostly  removed. 

—  su  per-sti'tious  ly,  —  su  per-sti'tlous-ness.  n. 
su  per  stra'tum  (su'per-stra'twm),  n.  ;  pi.  -strata  (-ta). 
[NL. :  cf.  L.  superstemere ,  superstratum ,  to  spread  upon. 
See  super-  ;  stratum.]  An  overlying  stratum  or  layer. 
SU  per-Struct'  (-striikt'),  v.  t.;  -struc  t'ed  ;  -struct'ing. 
[L.  superstructus,  p.  p.  of  superstruere  to  build  upon  ;  super 
over  -f-  struere  to  build.  See  super-  ;  structure.]  To 
build  over  or  on  another  structure  ;  to  erect  on  a  foundation. 

This  is  the  only  proper  basis  on  which  to  superstruct  first  inno- 
cency  and  then  virtue.  %  Dr.  H.  More. 

su'per-struc'tlon  (-struk'shwn),  n.  1.  Act  of  superstruct- 
ing,  or  building  upon. 

2.  That  which  issuperstructed,  or  built  upon  some  founda¬ 
tion  ;  an  edifice  ;  a  superstructure.  Now  Rare. 
su  per  Struc'tive  (-struk'tlv),  a.  Built  or  erected  on 
something  else.  —  n.  A  superstructure.  Obs. 
su'per-struc'ture  (-tur),  n.  [Cf.  F.  superstructure. ] 

1.  Any  structure  or  edifice  built  on  something  else  ;  that 
which  is  raised  on  a  foundation;  esp.,  Arch.,  all  that  part 
of  a  building  above  the  basement. 

You  have  added  to  your  natural  endowments  th e  sui>er struc¬ 
tures  of  study.  Dry  den. 

2.  Railroads.  The  ties,  rails,  fastenings,  etc  ,  in  distinc¬ 
tion  from  the  roadbed. 


3.  Naut.  The  structural  part  of  a  vessel,  esp.  a  war  ves¬ 
sel,  above  the  main  deck. 

8U  per-ton'ic  (-tbn'Ik),  n.  Music.  The  note  next  above 
the  keynote  ;  the  second  of  the  scale, 
supervene'  (-ven'),  v.  i. ;  -venei/  (-vend');  -ven'ing 
(-ven'Tng).  [L.  supervenire ,  superventum ,  to  come  over,  to 
come  upon  ;  super  over  -f-  venire  to  come.  See  super-, 
come;  cf.  overcome.]  To  come  as  something  additional 
or  extraneous;  to  occur  with  reference  or  relation  to  some¬ 
thing  else  ;  to  be  added  or  to  follow  closely. 

Such  a  mutual  gravitation  can  never  supervene  to  matter  un¬ 
less  impressed  by  divine  power.  I  lent  ley . 

Syn .  —  See  follow. 

SU  per-ven'ient  (su'per-ven'yent),  a.  [L.  supert  eniens ,  p. 
pr.]  Coming  as  something  additional  or  extraneous. 

That  branch  of  belief  was  in  him  supervenient  to  Christian 
practice.  Hammond. 

su  per-ven'tion  (-vgu'sh&u),  n.  [L.  superventio.]  Act  of 
supervening.  Bp.  Hall. 

SU  per- Vise'  (-viz'),  v.  t.  ;  su'per-vised'  (-vlzd') ;  su'per-yis'- 
ing  (-viz'Tng).  [LL.  supervisus ,  p.  p.  of  supervidere  to 
oversee  ;  L.  super  over  -f-  videre  to  see.  Cf.  survey.] 

1.  To  oversee  for  direction  ;  to  superintend  ;  to  inspect 
with  authority  ;  as,  to  supervise  the  printiug  of  a  book. 

2.  To  look  over  so  as  to  read  ;  to  peruse.  Obs.  Shak. 

SU  per- vi'sion  (-vlzh'wn),  n.  Act  of  overseeing;  inspec¬ 
tion  ;  superintendence  ;  oversight. 

Syn.  —  See  oversight. 

SU  per-vi'sor  (-vi'zer),  77.  [LL.]  1.  One  who  supervises  ; 

an  overseer  ;  inspector  ;  superintendent ;  as,  a  supervisor 
of  schools  ;  specif.,  on  some  U.  S.  railroads,  a  roadmaster. 

2.  A  spectator  ;  a  looker-on.  Obs.  Shak. 

3-  One  who  reads  over,  as  a  book  for  correction.  Obs. 

4.  In  some  States  of  the  United  States,  an  elected  official 
standing,  either  alone  or  with  others  constituting  a  board, 
at  the  head  of  the  administration  of  a  township  or  other 
county  subdivision.  Supervisors  act  as  overseers  of  the 
poor,  often  exercise  a  certain  control  over  finances,  etc. 

SU  per-vi'SO-ry  (-vl'zo-rl),  a.  Of  or  pert,  to  supervision. 

su  per-vo-lute'  (-vo-lut'),  a.  [L.  supervolutus ,  p.  p.  of 
supervolvere,  to  roll  over ;  super  over  -* 1 * * *-  volvere  to  roll.] 
Bot.  Having  the  plaits  of  a  gamopetalous  corolla  convo¬ 
lute  in  the  bud,  as  in  the  morning-glory. 

su'pi-nate  (su'pl-nat),  v.  t.  <t*  i. ;  -nat'ed  (-nat'Sd) ;  -nat'- 
ing  (-nat'Ing).  [L.  supinare ,  supinatum ,  to  bend  or  lay 
backward,  fr.  supinus  supine.  See  supine.]  Physiol.  tC- 
Anat.  To  cause  to  assume,  or  to  assume,  a  position  of  supi¬ 
nation. 

SU  pi-na'tion  (su'pT-na'shiin),  77.  [Cf.  F.  supination.  See 
supinate.]  Physiol,  it’  A  not.  a  A  rotation  of  the  hand  so 
that  the  palm  is  turned  up  (the  arm  being  extended  for¬ 
ward),  and  the  thumb  outward  away  from  the  body ;  also, 
the  position  resulting  from  this  movement ;  —  the  opposite 
of  pronation,  b  The  act  or  state  of  lying  on  the  back. 

SU  pi-na'tor  (-t#r),  n.  [NL.]  Anat.  A  muscle  which  pro¬ 
duces  the  motion  of  supination. 

II  su'pi-na'tor  bre'vis,  or  li  su'pi-na'tor  ra'di-i  bre'vis  (ra'dT-I 


su  per-strain'.  V.  t.  See  'I’per-.  | 
super-struc'tor  (sQ'pgr-struk'- 
tgr),  n.  One  who  builds  a  super¬ 
structure.  Rare. 
bu  per-strnc'tur-al  (-tOr-fll),  a. 
Of  or  pert,  to  a  superstructure, 
su  per-sub  stan'tial.  a.  [super- 
4-  substantial :  cf.  F.  supersub- 
stantiel,  L.  supersubstemtialisi) 
More  thansubstantial :  spiritual, 
su  per-sub'til-ized  (-snb'tYl-Tzd; 
-stU'’l-Tzd),  a.  See  super- 
8U  per-sub'tle  (-sBt'’l),  a.  Too 
subtle.  —  su  per  sub'tle-ty.  n 
su  per- sul' fate,  etc-  Vars.  of 

SUPKRSULPH  ATE,  etc. 
su  per-sul'phate.  n.  An  acid 
sulphate.  Obsoles. 
su'per-sul'phu-ret'ed.  or  -ren¬ 
ted.  a.  Supersulphurized.  Obs. 
bu  per-Bul'phur-ize(-sQl'f?7r-Tz). 
r.  t.  To  impregnate  or  combine 
with  an  excess  of  sulphur. 
su'per-8ur  face^sQ'p5r-sQr/fft6), 
n.  Math.  A  solid  in  space  of 
five  dimensions. 
bu  per-sweet',  a.  See  super-. 
su 'per- tare',  n.  See  tare. 
supertasse.  4*  supportasse. 
su‘per-tel-lu'ric,  a.,  su  per- 
tem'po  ral.  a.  See  supek- 
super-ter-ra'ne-an  (sQ'pgr-t*- 
ra/n?-dn).a. Superterrestrial.  R. 

su'per-ter-rene'  (-ren'),  a.  [ati- 


per-  4-  terrene :  cf  L.  super ter- 

renus.]  Superterrestrial.  Rare. 
su  per  ter-res'tri-al  < -tS-rSs'trf- 
dl),  a.  See  super-. 
su'per-to'tus  (-to'tiTs),  n.  [LL. 
Cf  SURTOUT.J  —  BAI  UCDRANA. 
bu  per-trag'i-cal,  a.  See  super-. 
su  per-tri-par'ti-ent  (-trf-par'- 
tY-^nt).  a.  In  the  ratio  of  7  to  4. 
su  per-tri-quar'tal  (-kwflr'UZl), 
a.  Supertripartient. 
su'per-tu  nic,  n.  A  garment 
worn  over  a  tunic.  [per- I 

su  per-tu'te-la-ry.  a.  See_su-| 
su  per-va-ca'ne-ous  ( -vd-ka'nf- 
tfs),  a.  [L.  supervaeancus,  su- 

perracuus ;  sujter  over  4-  vacuus 
empty. J  Useless  :  superfluous  ; 
needless. —  su  per-va  ca'ne  ous- 
ly.  adr.  —  su  per-va-ca'ne-ous- 
ness.  n.  AH  Obs. 
su  per-vac'u-ous  (-vfik'n-7/s),a. 
[L.  supervacuus.J  Supervaca¬ 
neous.  Obs. 

su'per  vest  ment.n.  See  super- 
bu  per  vis'al  (-vlz'dl),  n.  Su¬ 
pervision.  .  . 

supervise',  n.  Supervision; 
inspection.  Obs. 
su  per-vis'it,  r.  t.  To  supervise. 
Obs. 

su  per-vi'flive  (-vl'slv),  a.  Su- 
pervisory.  Rare. 
su  per-vi-so'ri-al  (-vl-sO'rT-dl), 


bre'vis)  [L.  radii  brevis  short  (supinator)  of  the  radius], 
Anat.,  a  deeply  situated  muscle  of  the  forearm  which 
arises  in  twTo  layers  from  the  external  condyle  of  the  hu¬ 
merus  and  adjacent  parts  of  the  ligaments  and  bones  of  the 
elbow  and,  passing  over  the  head  of  the  radius,  is  inserted 
into  its  neck  and  the  external  surface  of  its  shaft.  —  ||  su  - 
pi-na'tor  lon'gus,  or  I  s.  ra'di-i  lon'gus  (lbrj'gus)  [L.  longus 
long],  a  superficial  muscle  of  the  radial  side  of  the  fore¬ 
arm,  arising  from  the  lower  part  of  the  humerus  aud  the 
adjacent  intermuscular  septum,  and  inserted  by  a  fiat  ten¬ 
don  into  the  styloid  process  of  the  radius. 

SU-pine'  (sfi-pin' ;  su'pin),  a.  [L.  supinus ,  akin  to  sub 
under,  super  above.  Cf.  sub-,  super-.]  1.  Lying  on  the 
back,  or  with  the  face  upward  ;  —  opposed  to  prone. 

2.  Leaning  backward,  or  inclining  with  exposure  to  the 

sun  ;  sloping  ;  inclined.  44  Hills  supine."  Dryden. 

3.  Mentally  or  morally  inert ;  also,  wanting  in  stamina  ; 
abject. 

Syn.  —  Negligent,  heedless,  indolent,  thoughtless,  inat¬ 
tentive,  listless,  careless,  drowsy. 

—  su-pine'ly,  adv.  —  su-pine'ness.  n. 
su'pime  (su'pln),  n.  [L.  supinum  (sc.  verbum ),  fr.  supinus 
bent  or  thrown  backward,  perh.  so  called  because,  although 
furnished  with  substantive  case  endings,  it  rests  or  falls 
back,  as  it  were,  on  the  verb  :  cf.  F.  supin.']  Gram.  A 
verbal  noun  :  a  Orig.,  one  in  Latin  having  two  cases,  an 
accusative  in  -um,  and  an  ablative  (sometimes  dative)  in 
-u.  The  former  is  used  after  verbs  of  motion  to  denote 
purpose  ;  as  in,  abiit  piscatum ,  he ’s  gone  a-fishing  ;  the 
latter  is  generally  an  ablative  of  specification  ;  as  in,  diffi¬ 
cile  dictu,  hard  to  say.  b  Sometimes  applied  to  analogous 
verbals,  as  to  the  modern  English  infinitive  with  to. 
Sup'per  (sup'er),  n.  [ME.  soper ,  super ,  OF.  super ,  soper , 
F.  souper  ;  prop.,  an  infinitive,  to  sup,  take  a  meal.  See 
soup  ;  cf.  sup  to  take  supper.]  A  meal  taken  at  the  close 
of  the  day ;  the  evening  meal ;  the  final  meal  of  the  day. 
sup-plant' (8M-plSut'),r.  t.  ;  sup-plant'ed  ;  sup-plant'ing. 
[F.  supplanier ,  L.  supplantare  to  trip  up  one’s  heels,  to 
throw  down  ;  sub  under  planta  the  sole  of  the  foot,  also, 
a  sucker,  slip,  sprout.  Cf.  plant  the  sole  of  the  foot.] 

1.  To  trip  up.  Obs.  Milton. 

2.  To  overthrow,  destroy,  undermine,  or  force  away,  esp. 
in  order  to  put  a  substitute  in  place  of. 

You  never  will  supplant  the  received  ideas  of  God.  Landor. 

3.  To  remove  or  displace,  as  by  stratagem ;  esp.,  to  dis¬ 
place  and  take  the  place  of ;  to  supersede ;  as,  one  who 
supplants  another  in  royal  favor. 

Syn.  —  Remove,  displace,  undermine,  overthrow,  super¬ 
sede.  See  REPLACE. 

sup  plan-ta'tion  (sup'ian-ta'shim),  77.  [Cf.  F.  supplanta- 
tion ,  L.  supplantatio  hypocritical  deceit.]  Act  of  supplant¬ 
ing  or  displacing. 

sup'ple  (sup'T),  a.  [ME.  souple ,  F.  souple ,  fr.  L.  supplez 
suppliant.  Cf.  supplicate.]  1.  Pliant;  flexible;  easily 
bent  ;  as,  supple  joints ;  supple  fingers. 

2.  Yielding;  compliant;  not  obstinate. 

If  punishment  .  .  .  makes  not  the  will  supple,  it  hardons  the 
offender.  Locke . 

3.  Bending  to  the  humor  of  others  ;  obsequious. 

4.  Tending  toward  pliancy  ;  esp.,  fig.,  quieting.  Obs. 

5.  Nimble;  agile;  hence,  sly;  cunning.  Scot.  &  Dial.  Eng. 
Syn.  —  See  flexible. 

sup'ple.  v.  t. ;  sup'ple d  (-’Id)  ;  sup'pling  (-ling).  1.  To 
make  soft  and  pliant ;  to  render  flexible. 

2.  To  make  compliant,  submissive,  or  obedient. 

They  should  supple  our  stiff  willfulness.  Barrow. 

3.  To  soothe  ;  salve;  heal.  Obs.  Bale. 

sup'ple,  v.  i.  To  become  soft  and  pliant. 

sup'ple— Jack',  n.  Any  of  various  woody  climbers  having 
tough,  pliant  stems ;  as :  a  In  the  United  States,  the  rham- 
naceous  shrub  Berchemia  scandens.  b  In  the  West  Indies, 
any  of  various  sapindaceous  plants  of  the  genera  Paul  fin  ia 
and  Serjania ,  from  some  of  which  walking  sticks  are  made. 
C  In  Australia:  (1)  The  rhamnaceous  shrub  \rcntilago 
riminalis.  (2)  A  species  of  clematis  ( Clematis  aristata). 
d  In  New  Zealand,  a  climbing  bramble  ( Rubus  australis). 
sup'ple-ment  (sQp'le-ment),  n.  [F.  supplement,  L.  suj>- 
plementum ,  fr.  supplere  to  fill  up.  See  supply,  v.  /.] 

1.  That  which  supplies  a  want ;  a  store  ;  supply.  Obs. 

2.  That  which  completes,  or  makes  an  addition  to,  some¬ 
thing  already  organized,  arranged,  or  set  apart ;  specif.,  a 
part  added  to,  or  issued  as  a  continuation  of.  a  book  or 
paper,  to  make  good  its  deficiencies  or  correct  its  errors. 

3.  Trig.  The  quantity  by  which  an  arc  or  an  angle  falls 
short  of  180°,  or  an  arc  falls  short  of  a  semicircle. 

Syn.  — See  appendix,  complement. 
sup'ple-ment  (-ingnt),  v.  t. ;  sup'ple-ment'ed  :  supple¬ 
menting.  To  fill  up  or  supply  by  additions  ;  to  add  some¬ 
thing  to  ;  to  fill  the  deficiencies  of. 

Causes  of  one  kind  must  be  supplemented  by  bringing  to  bear 
upon  them  a  causation  of  another  kind.  /•  Taylor 

sup  ple-men'tal  (-mgn'tal),  a.  1  Serving  to  supply 
what  is  lacking  ;  supplementary. 

2.  Law.  In  practice,  designating  an  answer,  bill,  or  plea 
filed  or  served  in  aid  of  an  original  one  to  supply  some  de¬ 


fect  in  the  latter,  or  to  set  forth  new  facts  which  cannot  be 
added  by  amendment. 

supplemental  air.  Physiol .,  the  air  which  can  still  be  ex¬ 
pelled  from  the  lungs  after  an  ordinary  expiration.  It  is 
additional  to  the  residual  air.  —  b.  angles,  angles  together 
making  a  straight  angle.  —  s.  arcs,  J lath.,  arcs  together 
making  a  semicircle. 

sup  ple-men'ta-ry  (siip'le-mg-i'td-rT),  a.  [Cf.  F.  supplS- 
mentaire .]  Added  to  supply  what  is  wanted  ;  additional; 
serving  as  a  supplement ;  as,  a  supplementary  volume, 
supplementary  air.  =  supplemental  air.  —  s.  chords,  Math., 
in  a  conic,  any  two  chords  through  one  point  of  the  curve 
and  the  ends  of  a  diameter.  —  s.  cost.  See  cost,  n.,  6. — 
8.  proceedings.  Law,  proceedings,  under  a  code  or  practice 
act,  for  the  examination  of  a  judgment  debtor  or  others  to 
discover  property  for  payment  of  the  judgment, 
sup'ple-tive  (sup'le-tiv)  )  a.  [Cf.  F.  suppletij,  LL.  supple- 
sup'ple-to-ry  (-to-rl)  j  tivus,  fr  L.  supplere ,  supple - 
turn,  to  fill  up.  See  supply.]  Supplying  deficiencies  ;  sup¬ 
plementary  ;  specif.,  Eccl.  Law,  designating  an  oath  ad¬ 
ministered  to  a  plaintiff  or  defendant  where  there  is  but 
one  witness,  so  that  the  judge  may  decide  the  matter  in 
issue  as  if  two  witnesses  had  been  examined, 
sup'ple-to-ry,  n.;pl.  -Tories  (-rlz).  [L.  suppletorium 

supplement.]  That  which  is  to  supply  what  is  wanted, 
sup'pli-ance  (sQp'11-ans),  77.  [See  suppliant.]  Supplica¬ 
tion  ;  entreaty. 

sup'pli-ant  (-unt),  77.  [Cf.  F.  suppliant.']  One  who  sup¬ 
plicates  ;  a  humble  petitioner  ;  one  who  entreats  submis¬ 
sively.  “  Hear  thy  suppliant's  prayer.”  Dryden. 

sup'pli-ant.  a.  [F.,  p.  pr.  of  supplier  to  entreat,  OF.  so- 
pleier,  souploier ,  L.  supplicare.  See  supplicate  ;  cf.  sup¬ 
plicant]  1.  Asking  earnestly  and  submissively  ;  entreat¬ 
ing  ;  beseeching ;  supplicating. 

2  Expressive  of  supplication.  “  Suppliant  knee.”  Milton. 
Syn.  — Suing,  begging,  supplicating,  imploring. 

—  sup'pli-ant-ly,  adv.  —  sup'pli  ant  ness,  n. 
sup'pli-cant  (-kant),  a.  [L.  suppl icons,  p.  pr.  See  suppli¬ 
cate  ;  cf.  suppliant.]  Entreating  ;  asking  submissively. 
Shak.  —  sup'pli-cant-Iy,  adv. 

sup'pli-cant,  n.  1.  One  who  supplicates  ;  a  suppliant. 

2.  [often  cap.]  Scotch  Hist.  One  of  those  who  signed  the 
Supplication  against  the  use  of  Laud’s  Service  Book  in  1637. 
Nearly  all  signed  the  Covenant  in  1638.  Cf.  covenanter,  1. 
sup'pli-cate  (-kat),  v.  t. ;  sup'pli-cat'ed  (-kat'Sd) ;  sup'- 
pli-cat'ing  (-kat'Tng).  [L.  supplicatus ,  p.  p.  of  supplicare 
to  supplicate  ;  orig.  uncert.,  cf.  supplez,  supplicis,  humbly 
begging  or  entreating ;  perh.  fr.  sub  under  a  word  akin 
to  placare  to  reconcile,  appease  (cf.  flacable),  or  fr.  sub 
under  -f-  plicare  to  fold,  whence  the  idea  of  bending  the 
knees  (cf.  ply,  u.  /.).  Cf.  supple.]  1.  To  entreat  for  ; 
to  ask  for  earnestly  and  humbly;  to  implore ;  as,  to  suppli¬ 
cate  blessings. 

2.  To  address  in  prayer  ;  to  entreat  as  a  supplicant. 

Syn.  —  Beseech,  entreat,  petition,  implore,  importune, 
solicit,  crave.  See  beg. 
sup'pli  cate.  v.  i.  To  make  supplication, 
sup  pli-ca'tion  (  ka'shun),  n.  [F.  supplication,  L.  suppli - 
catio.]  1.  Act  of  supplicating  ;  humble  and  earnest  en¬ 
treaty  ;  a  humble  petition. 

2.  Rom.  Antiq.  A  public  prayer;  a  religious  solemnity, 
or  a  day  set  apart  for  such,  either  for  thanksgiving  or  for 
religious  humiliation. 

Syn.  — Entreaty,  petition,  solicitation,  craving, 
sup  ply'  (sw-pli'),  v.  t. ;  sup-plied'  (-plld') ;  sup-ply'ing 
(-pli'ing).  [For  older  supploy,  OF.  supployer,  supplier , 
.souploier,  soupleer,  F.  suppleer,  (assumed)  LL.  suppletare , 
fr.  L.  supplere ,  suppletum  ;  sub  under  -\-plere  to  fill,  akin 
to plenus  full.  See  plenty.]  1.  To  furnish  with  what  is 
wanted  ;  to  afford,  or  furnish  with,  a  sufficiency  ;  to  replen¬ 
ish  ;  as,  rivers  are  supplied  by  smaller  streams;  —  often 
followed  by  with  ;  as,  to  supply  soldiers  with  ammunition. 

2.  Specif.,  to  reenforce  (a  military  force) ;  to  aid.  Obs. 

3.  To  give  or  provide  ;  to  furnish  ;  as,  to  supply  money. 

4.  To  serve  instead  of  ;  to  take  the  place  of. 

Burning  ships  the  banished  sun  supjdy.  Waller. 

5.  To  fill  temporarily  ;  to  serve  as  substitute  for  another 
in,  as  a  vacant  office  ;  as,  to  supply  a  pulpit. 

Syn. —  Furnish,  provide,  administer,  minister,  contrib¬ 
ute,  yield,  accommodate. 

sup  ply',  77.  ;  pi.  -plies  (-pliz').  1.  Act  of  supplying. 

2.  That  which  supplies  a  want ;  sufficiency  of  things  for 
use  or  want.  Specif.  :  a  Auxiliary  troops  or  reenforce¬ 
ments  ;  more  broadly,  assistance ;  relief ;  help.  Obs.  b 
The  food,  and  the  like,  which  meets  the  daily  necessities 
of  an  army  or  other  large  body  of  men  ;  stores ;  —  chiefly 
in  pi.  ;  as,  lack  of  supplies,  c  An  amount  of  money  pro¬ 
vided,  as  by  Parliament  or  Coiigress,  to  meet  the  annual 
national  expenditures;  —  usually  in  pi.;  as,  to  vote  sup¬ 
plies.  d  One  who  fills  a  place  for  a  time  ;  a  substitute  ;  esp. , 
a  clergyman  who  supplies  a  pulpit,  e  =  supplement.  Obs. 

3.  a  Econ.  tt-  Com.  The  quantity  of  any  article  offered 
at  a  given  price.  Cf.  demand,  n.,  5  b.  b  Econ.  As  defined 
by  Cairnes,  44  the  desire  for  general  purchasing  power. 


a.  Of  or  pert,  to  a  supervisor. 

su  per-vi'sor  ship.  See-snip 
su  per-vis'u-al  -vYzh'U-dl),  a. 
See  supkr- 

su'per  vi'sum  cor'po-ris.  [L.] 
Ipon  a  view  of  the  body, 
su  per-vive'  (-vTv'j,  v.  t.  3f  i.  [E. 
supervivere.  See  survive.]  To 
survive.  Oh*. 

su  per-vo-lu'tive(-v$-lu'tTv),a. 
Bot.  Supervolute.  Rare. 
su  pine',  adv.  Supinely.  Obs. 
su-pin'i-ty  (stl-pTn'Y-tl),  n  [L. 
svpinitas.  |  Supineness  Obs. 
8upir,  r.  i.  [F.  sowpirer.]  To 
sign.  Obs.  Scot. 
sup7!.  Supple.  Ref.  Sp. 
supose  -fr  suppose. 
supowell.  ^  suppowell. 
supp.  ylMr.  Supplement, 
sup'pa-ble  (sdp'a-b’l ),  a.  That 
may  be  supped  ;  Scot.,  eatable, 
sup 'page  (sflp'Sj  ;  48),  n.  That 
which  may  he  supped.  Obs. 
sup  pal-pa'tion'  -&l-pa'sht7n),  n. 
[],.  suppalpari  to  caress  a  little  ; 
sub  under,  a  little  -f  palvare  to 
caress.]  Enticement.  Obs. 
sup-par 'a-si-tate.  r.  t.  [See  sup- 
parasite.]  To  flatter;  to  act 
the  sycophant.  Ohs.  —  sup-par - 
a-ei-ta'tion  (s  tZ-p  1  r'd-a  T-t  a'- 
shftn),  ».  Ohs. 

sup-par 'a-site,  v.  t.  [L.  suppa- 


|  rasitari ;  sub  under  4-  parasitus 

I  parasite.]  Flatter  ;  cajole.  Obs. 
sup  pawn'.  Var.  of  supawn. 
suppe-  +  sup. 

sup  pe-da'ne-ous  (sQp'5-da'n?- 
us),  a  [.*7/6-  4-  L.  pcs.  pedis ,  a 

’  foot ;  cf.  L.  sftppedaneum  a  foot¬ 
stool.]  Being  under  thefeet.  Obs. 
sup  pe-da'ne-um  r-i7m),  n. ;  pi. 
-sea  (-a).  [L.,  a  footstool.]  A 
support  tor  the  feet  on  a  cross 
usecl  for  crucifixions, 
suppedit,  v.  t.  [Cf.  OF.  suppe- 
diter  to  put  under  one’s  feet, 
overcome,  LL.  supped itai'e.]^  To 
supplant  :  eradicate.  Obs.  Scot. 
sup-ped'i-ta-ry,  n.  [Cf.  LL. 
supped i fare  to  put  under  one’s 
feet.]  Sole  (of  a  shoe).  Obs. 
Bup-ped'i-tate,  r.  t.  [L.  suppe- 
ditatus,  p.  p.  of  sttnped i tare  to 
supply.]  To  supply  ;  furnish. 
—  sup  ped  i-ta'tion.  /».  — sup- 
ped'f-ta-tive,  a.  All  Obs. 
suppen.  4*  shippend. 
sup'per.  v.  i.  3c  t.  To  sup  or 
give  supper  to.  Rare. 
sup'per-ing.  7j.  A  supper.  Rare. 
sup'per  less.  a.  See  -less. 
sup 'pi-late.  r.  i.  [L.  suppilare , 
suppt/afum .]  To  steal.  Obs.  — 
sup  pi-la 'tion,  r?.  Obs. 
supiping.  pr.  5 r  vb.  n.  of  sup. 
sup-place'  (su-plas'),  v.  t.  To 


replace  ;  supplant.  Rare. 
sup-plant'aJ  (su-pl&n'Wl),  n. 
Supplantation.  [ing.  Obs. I 
sup-plan t 'a- ry,  77.  Asupplant-I 
sup-plant'er.  77.  One  that  sup¬ 
plants.  [Eng.  of  swipple.  | 
sup'ple  (s<5&p'’l).  Scot.  &  dial.  I 
supple.  4*  supply. 
sup'ple-ly,  adv.  of  supple. 
sup  ple-men'ta-ri-ly  (silp'15- 
men'ta-rl-lT),  adv.  of  supple¬ 
mentary.  See -ly. 
8up'ple-men-ta'tion  (-men-ta'- 
sh7<n),  n.  Act  of  supplementing, 
sup'ple-ment  er.  n.  One  that 
supplements.  [menter.  R.  I 
sup'ple-ment'ist.  77.  Asupple-I 
sup'ple-ne8s.77.  See  -ness.  [Obs.  1 
Bup'pler.  77.  One  that  supples. | 
sup-plete'  (STl-plet'),  v.  t.  [L. 
suppletu*,  p.  p.  of  supplere  to 
supplv.l  To  supplement.  Rare. 
sup-pii'al  (-plT'rtl),  71.  Act  of 
supplying;  a  thing  supplied, 
sup-pii'ance,  77.  [From  supply.] 
Obs.  a  Supplial  ;  assistance,  b 
Satisfaction  ;  gratification, 
sup'pli  an-cy  (sfip'lI-tfn-sY),  n. 
Entreaty  ;  suppliance. 
sup-pli'ant  (8i2-plT'rfnt),  a. 
[supply,  v.  4-  -OWL J  Suppletory ; 
supplementary.  Obs. 
sup'pli-can-cy  (sQp'lY-kdn-st), 
77  Supplication  Rare. 


I  sup'pli-cat(-kat),  71.  [L.,  he  Rup- 
I  plicates.]  Eng.  Universities.  A 
petition,  esp.  a  written  one,  with 
a  certificate  that  certain  condi¬ 
tions  have  been  complied  with, 
sup'pli-cat  ing  (-karYng),  j>.  pr. 
Sr  vb.  n  of  supplicate.  —  sup'¬ 
pli-cat  ing-ly.  adv.  [cate.  o£s.| 
sup  pli-ca'tion.  v.  t.  To  suppli- 1 
sup ' pli  ca  tor  ( sfi  p'lY-ka  t?r),  n. 
[L.J  A  supplicant, 
sup'pli-ca-to-ry  (-ka-tC-rY),  a 
.Supplicating;  humble—  n. 
1  Supplication.  Obs. 
sup  pli-ca'vit  (-ka'vYt),  7i.  [L., 
he  has  supplicated.]  Law.  A 
writ,  now  seldom  used,  former- 
|  ly  issuing  out  of  the  Court  of 
Chancery  or  King’s  Bench  for 
,  taking  surety  of  the  peace, 
sup'plice,  77.  [F.,  or  L.  suppli- 

1  ci  1/777.]  Punishment;  supplica- 

|  tion;  sacrifice.  Obs. 

sup  pli-che 'vo  le  (soop'pie- 
a'vo-la),  a.  8 r  adv.  [It.]  Music. 
Suppliant;  entreating. 

1  sup-pli'er  (stl-pll'gr),  77.  One 
that  supplies, 
suppline.  4*  sapling. 
sup-plode'.r.  1.  [L.  supp lod ere.] 

I  To  stamp  with  the  foot.  Obs.  — 
sup-plo'sion,  7i.  Obs. 

||  sup-plo'si-o  pe'dis.  [L.]  A 

1  stamping  of  the  foot. 


food,  foot ;  out,  oil ;  chair  ;  go  ;  sing,  iqk  ;  then,  thin:  nature,  verdure  (250) ;  K  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144) ;  bON  ;  yet ;  zh  =  x  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Gems. 

Full  explanation,  of  Abbreviations,  Signs,  etc..  Immediately  precede  the  Vocabulary. 
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SUPRARENAL 


seeking  its  end  by  an  offer  of  specific  commodities  or  serv¬ 
ices.”  The  term  is  now  used  in  sense  a  by  economists, 
sup  ply'  (sw-pli'),  a.  Serving  to  contain,  deliver,  or  regu¬ 
late,  a  supply  of  anything  ;  as,  a  supply  tank  or  valve, 
supply  price.  The  lowest  price  at  which  a  given  amount 
of  commodities  will  be  offered  under  given  conditions, 
sup  port'  (su-port' ;  201),  v.  t.  ;  sup-port'ed  ;  sup-port'ing. 
[F.  supporter,  L.  sup  p  or  tare  to  carry  on,  to  convey,  in 
LL.,  to  support,  sustain ;  sub  under  -j-  portare  to  carry. 
See  port  to  carry.]  1.  To  bear  the  weight  or  stress  of  ;  to 
keep  from  sinking  or  falling  ;  uphold  ;  sustain  ;  prop ;  as,  a 
pillar  supports  a  structure  ;  an  abutment  supports  an  arch. 

2.  To  endure  ;  sustain  ;  bear  ;  undergo  ;  suffer ;  tolerate ; 
as,  he  could  not  support  their  taunts. 

3.  To  keep  from  fainting,  sinking,  yielding,  or  the  like  ; 
to  encourage;  as,  to  support  one’s  courage  or  spirits. 

4  T/ieat.  a  To  assume  and  act ;  as,  to  support  the  char¬ 
acter  of  King  Lear,  b  To  act  with  (a  star) ;  as,  a  fine 
company  supported  him. 

5.  To  furnish  with  funds  or  means  for  maintenance;  to 
maintain  ;  to  provide  for  ;  as,  to  support  a  family. 

6.  To  enable  to  continue  ;  to  carry  on  ;  to  maintain  ;  as, 
to  support  a  contest,  a  conversation,  combustion. 

7.  To  verify  ;  substantiate  ;  as,  to  support  one’s  charge. 

8.  To  vindicate ;  maintain  ;  to  defend  successfully  ;  as, 
to  be  able  to  support  one’s  own  cause. 

9.  To  uphold  by  aid  or  countenance  ;  to  aid  ;  help;  as,  to 
support  a  friend  ;  to  support  the  administration. 

Syn.  —  Endure,  bear  ;  verify,  substantiate ;  countenance, 
patronize,  help,  assist,  forward,  back,  second ;  succor, 
relieve,  uphold,  stay,  maintain,  encourage,  favor,  nurture, 
nourish,  cherish ;  shield,  defend,  protect, 
support  arms,  Mil.,  an  obsolete  command  and  position  in 
the  manual  of  arms.  The  piece  was  held  vertically  at  the 
left  shoulder,  with  the  hammer  resting  on  the  left  fore¬ 
arm,  which  was  passed  horizontally  across  the  body  in 
front.  —  supported  joint.  Railroads,  a  rail  joint  having  a 
tie  directly  under  the  rail  ends.  Cf.  suspended  joint. 
sup  port',  n.  [F.]  1.  Act  or  operation  of  supporting  or 

sustaining  ;  specif.  :  a  Act  of  bearing  the  weight  or  stress 
of ;  sustentation  ;  as,  to  give  support  to  a  roof,  b  Act  of 
advocating ;  advocacy  ;  as,  to  speak  in  support  of  a  bill. 
C  Act  of  providing  means  of  maintenance  ;  maintenance. 

2.  That  which  supports  or  sustains;  specif.  :  a  A  prop ; 
pillar;  foundation,  b  Means  of  sustenance  or  maintenance; 
as,  support  for  one’s  family;  support  for  the  national  credit. 
C  Assistance  ;  aid  ;  as,  the  support  of  friends  ;  the  support 
of  a  battery,  d  Theat.  A  company,  actor,  or  actress,  pay¬ 
ing  with  a  star  ;  the  acting  of  such  a  company  or  person. 

3.  Mil.  a  Chiefly  pi.  A  line  or  detachment  of  troops 
immediately  or  close  behind  a  skirmish  or  firing  line, 
which  supports  and  reenforces  that  line,  b  A  detachment 
of  infantry  or  cavalry  supporting  artillery  to  defend  it 
against  attack  at  close  quarters,  c  In  an  outpost,  the  third 
group  from  the  front.  See  outpost,  d  In  an  advance 
guard,  the  second  group  of  the  vanguard. 

Syn.  —  Stay  prop,  maintenance,  subsistence,  assistance, 
favor,  countenance,  encouragement,  patronage,  aid,  help, 
succor,  nutriment,  sustenance,  food. 

SUp-port'er  (-por'ter;  201),  n.  1.  One  that  supports  or 
sustains ;  as,  oxygen  is  a  supporter  of  life. 

2.  Specif.,  an  adherent;  one  who  sustains,  advocates,  and  de¬ 
fends  ;  as,  the  supporter  of  a  party. 

3  Shipbuilding.  A  knee  under  the  cathead. 

4.  Her.  A  figure,  sometimes  of  a  man, 
commonly  of  an  animal,  placed  on  either 
side  of  an  escutcheon,  and  exterior  to  it. 

5.  A  broad  band  or  truss  for  supporting 
the  abdomen  or  some  other  part  or  organ, 
supporter  of  combustion,  a  gas,  as  oxygen, 
air,  or  nitrous  oxide,  in  which  the  ordinary 
combustibles  can  burn.  See  combustion,  3a. 

SUp-port'ing,  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  of  SUPPORT.  Supporters,  4. 
supporting  card,  Whist,  a  card  led  to  strengthen  the  partner 
in  the  same  suit. 

*up-pos'al  (sw-pos'al),  n.  Act  of  supposing ;  supposition. 
Interest,  with  a  Jew,  never  proceeds  but  upon  supposed,  at 
least,  of  a  firm  and  sufficient  bottom.  South. 

sup  pose'  (sft-poz'),  v.  t  ;  sup-posed'  (-pozd');  sup-pos'ing 
(-poz'Tng).  [ME.  supposen,  soposen,  F.  supposer ,  OF.  also 
souposer ;  L.  sub  under  -f-  F.  poser  to  place; — corre¬ 
sponding  in  meaning  to  L.  supponere ,  suppositum ,  to  put 
under,  to  substitute,  falsify,  counterfeit,  for  which  this 
word  was  substituted  in  F.  See  pose,  v.]  1.  To  repre¬ 

sent  or  consider  hypothetically  as  true  or  real ;  to  assume 
tentatively  as  a  proved  fact ;  to  accept  as  true  for  the  sake 
of  argument  or  consideration. 

Suppose  they  take  offense  without  a  cause.  Sha/c. 


2.  To  receive  as  true ;  to  imagine  ;  believe ;  think  ;  con¬ 
jecture.  “  How  easy  is  a  bu6li  supposed  a  bear  !  ”  Shak. 

3.  To  warrant ;  promise ;  also,  to  intend  ;  mean.  Obs. 

4.  To  require  to  exist  or  be  true  ;  to  imply  by  the  laws  of 
thought  or  of  nature  ;  as,  purpose  supposes  foresight. 

5.  To  substitute  ;  to  put  in  place  of  another.  Obs. 

Syn.  —  Conclude,  judge,  consider,  view,  regard,  assume. 

sup  pose'  (sw-poz'),  v.  i.  To  conjecture  ;  to  think  ;  opine, 
sup  pose'.  7i.  Supposition;  opinion;  conjecture.  Obs.  or  R. 
sup  posed'  (-pozd'),  p.  a.  Accepted  as  true  ;  imagined  ;  — 
often  implying  falsity.  — sup-pos'ed-ly  (-poz'6d-lT),  adv. 
Syn.  —  See  supposititious. 

sup  po-si'tion  (sup'6-zish'wn),  7i.  [F.  supposition ,  L.  sup - 

positio  a  placing  under,  a  substitution,  fr.  supponere,  sup¬ 
positum ,  to  put  under,  to  substitute.  The  word  has  the 
meaning  corresponding  to  suppose.  See  sub-  ;  position.] 

1.  Act  of  supposing  or  assuming  something  tentatively  or 
hypothetically,  as  for  the  sake  of  argument ;  assumption. 

2.  That  which  is  supposed  ;  hypothesis;  conjecture;  sur¬ 
mise  ;  opinion  or  belief  without  sufficient  evidence. 

This  is  only  an  infallibility  upon  supposition  that  if  a  thing  be 
true,  it  is  impossible  to  be  false.  Tillotson. 

3.  Logic.  The  particular  intention  in  which  a  word  having 
different  modes  of  usage  is  used  ;  thus,  in  “a  basilisk  is  a 
fabulous  monster,”  and  “the  name  basilisk  is  chosen  with 
reference  to  the  creature’s  crest,”  the  meaning  of  “  basi¬ 
lisk”  is  the  same,  but  the  word  has  different  suppositions. 

sup-pos'l-ti'tlous  (sw-pBz'T-tlsh'Ss),  a.  [L.  supposilicius. 
See  supposition.]  1.  Fraudulently  substituted  for  some¬ 
thing  else  ;  not  being  what  it  purports  to  be;  spurious; 
counterfeit  ;  as,  a  supposititious  writing. 

2.  Hypothetical ;  suppositional.  Woodward. 

Syn .  —  Supposititious,  supposed.  Supposed  is  used  of  that 
which  is  believed  or  imagined  to  be  true,  without  neces¬ 
sary  implication  of  truth  or  falsity ;  supposititious  implies 
the  fraudulent  substitution  of  one  thing  for  another  ;  as, 
Napoleon's  supposed  aversion  to  cats;  “Selymus  II.  was 
thought  to  be  supposititious  ”  (Bacon).  See  artificial. 

— sup  pos  i-ti'tious  ly,  w/t sup-pos  i-ti'tious  ness,  n. 
sup-pos'i-tive  (-poz'T-tTv),  a.  [Cf.  F.  suppositif.]  In¬ 
cluding  or  implying  supposition,  or  hypothesis ;  supposed. 
—  sup-pos'i  tive-ly,  adv. 

sup-pos'i-tive,  n.  A  word  denoting  or  implying  supposi¬ 
tion,  as  the  words  if,  granting,  provided ,  etc.  Harris. 
sup-pos'i-tor  (-ter),  7i.  Med.  An  apparatus  for  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  suppositories  into  the  rectum, 
sup  pos'i  to-ry  (-to-rT),  n.  ;  pi.  -ries  (-rTz).  [LL.  supposi- 
torium,  fr.  L.  suppositorius  that  is  placed  underneath  :  cf. 
F.  suppositoire .  See  supposition.]  Med.  An  easily  fusible 
preparation  for  introduction  into  the  rectum,  vagina,  or 
urethra  ;  esp.,  a  cylinder  or  cone  of  medicated  cacao  butter, 
sup-press'  (st2-prSs'),  v.  t. ;  sup-pressed'  (-prSst') ;  sup¬ 
pressing.  [L.  suppressus,  p.  p.  of  svppriinere  to  suppress; 
sub  under  -| -  premere,  pressum,  to  press.  See  sub-  ;  press 
to  squeeze.]  X.  To  overpower  and  crush  ;  to  subdue  ;  to 
put  down  ;  to  quell ;  as,  to  suppress  a  revolt. 

2.  To  keep  under;  harass;  oppress.  Obs.  R. 

3.  To  keep  in  ;  to  restrain  from  utterance  or  vent ;  as,  to 
suppress  the  voice ;  to  suppress  a  smile. 

4.  To  retain  without  disclosure ;  to  conceal ;  to  prevent 
publication  or  revelation  of ;  as,  to  suppress  the  truth. 

5.  To  stop  ;  check  ;  restrain  ;  to  arrest  the  discharges  of ; 
as,  to  suppress  a  diarrhea,  or  a  hemorrhage. 

Syn.  —  Suppress,  repress.  To  suppress,  as  here  compared, 
is  to  put  down  or  keep  back  completely  ;  to  repress  is  to 
check  or  restrain ;  as,  “  I  could  not  suppress  my  lurking 
passion  for  applause”  ( Goldsmith );  “before  gaming  was 
suppressed ”  (?</.);  “Though  you  said  much,  [you]  sup¬ 
pressed  more  ”  (Coivper) ;  “  The  reserve  of  his  manner  re¬ 
pressed  all  the  flow  of  their  spirits  before  him  ”  (Jane 
Austen) “  the  silent  wilderness  where  the  soul  need  not 
rejwess  its  music  ”  (Shelley) ;  cf.  “  what  sublime  reprcssio7i 
of  himself”  (Tennyson).  See  oppress,  restrain. 
sup-pressed' (-prSst'),p.  a.  Overpowered;  restrained;  con¬ 
cealed  ;  also,  Rare,  oppressed.  Specif.  :  a  Foresting.  Hin¬ 
dered  in  growth  ;  dominated.  b  Her.  Debruised. 
sup-pres'sion  (-prgsh'tin),  n.  [L.  suppressio :  cf.  F.  sup¬ 
pression .]  1.  Act  of  suppressing,  or  state  of  being  sup¬ 

pressed;  as, the  suppression  of  an  insurrection, of  truth,  etc. 

2.  Specif.,  Med.,  complete  stoppage  of  a  natural  secretion 
or  excretion  ;  as,  suppression  of  urine.  Cf.  retention,  1. 

3.  Biol.  The  failure  of  development  of  a  part  or  organ. 
Syn.  —  Overthrow’,  destruction  ;  concealment,  repression, 
detention,  retention,  obstruction. 

sup-pres'sive  (-prgs'Tv),  a.  Tending  to  suppress  ;  specif.  : 
a  Subduing,  b  Concealing. 

sup'pu-rate  (sup'u-rat),  r.  i.  ;  -rat'ed  (-rat'Sd)  ;  -rat'- 
ing  (-rat'Tng).  [L.  suppuratus,  p.  p.  of  suppurare  to  sup¬ 


purate,  cause  to  suppurate  ;  sub  under  -j-  pus,  puris,  mat¬ 
ter.  See  pus.]  To  generate  pus  ;  as,  a  suppurating  boil, 
sup'pu-rate  (sup'u-rat),  v.  t.  To  cause  to  generate  pus.  R. 
sup  pu-ra'tion  (  ra'shf/n),  n.  [L.  suppuratio :  of.  F.  sup¬ 
puration.']  1.  Act  or  process  of  suppurating. 

2.  The  matter  produced  by  suppuration  ;  pus. 
sup'pu-ra-tive  (sup'u-ra-tTv),  a.  [Cf.  F.  suppuratif.] 
Tending  to  suppurate;  attended  with,  or  promoting,  suppu¬ 
ration.  —  suppurative  fever,  Med.,  fever  accompanying  sup¬ 
puration  ;  pyaemia. 

sup'pu-ra-tive,  n.  Med.  A  suppurative  agent, 
su'pra-  (su'prd-).  [L.  supra,  adv.;  akin  t u super.  See  super-.] 
A  prefix  (used  also  adverbially)  signifying  :  Over;  above ; 
before  ;  also,  beyond  ;  besides  ;  more  than  ;  as  in  jwpra glot¬ 
tic,  sw/mtfoliaceous,  «/^ragovernmental,  sw/>?aluuar. 

The  reference  “  See  supra-  ”  is  sometimes  given  as 
the  only  definition  of  a  word  beginning  in  supra-,  if  its 
meaning  can  readily  be  gathered  from  the  definitions  of 
the  prefix  and  the  root  word. 

su  pra-au-ric'u-lar,  a.  Zool.  Situated  above  the  auricle 
of  the  ear  ;  specif.,  in  birds,  situated  above  the  auriculars ; 

—  said  of  certain  feathers,  —n.  A  supra-auricular  feather. 
Bupra-auricular  point,  Craniol.,  the  point  at  the  top  of  the 
external  auditory  meatus  vertically  above  the  auricular 
point.  See  craniometry,  Illusl. 

su  pra  bran'chi  al  (-braq'kl-al),  a.  Over  the  gills;  —  said 
of  the  upper  part  of  the  pallial  chamber  of  lamellibranchs. 
su  pra-clav'i  cle  (-klSv'T-k’l),  n.  Zool.  A  bone  which  usu¬ 
ally  connects  the  clavicle  with  the  post-temporal  in  the  pec¬ 
toral  arch  of  fishes ;  —  called  scapula  by  Owen  and  others. 
su; pra-cla-vic'u  lar  (-kld-vTk'u-lar),  a.  AtuU.  <£•  Zool. 
a  Situated  above  the  clavicle,  b  Pert,  to  the  supraclavicle. 
su  pra-con'dy  lar  (-kon'di-ltzr)  1  a.  Anat.  Situated  above 
su  pra-con'dy-loid  (-dT-loid)  j  a  condyle  or  condyles; 

—  applied  specif,  to  a  pair  of  ridges  on  the  humerus  ex¬ 
tending  upward  from  the  condyles. —  supracondylar  foramen. 
Zool.  =  entepicondylar  foramen. 

su  pra-lap-sa'ri-an  (-15p-sa'rT-au  ;  115),  n.  [supra-  + 
lapse:  cf.  F.  supralapsaire.]  Eccl.  Hist.  One  of  that  class 
of  Calvinists  who  believe  that  God’s  decree  of  election  de¬ 
termined  that  man  should  fall,  that  the  opportunity'  might 
be  furnished  of  the  redemption  of  a  part  of  the  race,  the 
decree  of  salvation  being  conceived  of  as  formed  before  and 
not  after  the  lapse,  or  fall.  Cf.  infralapsarian.  —  su  pra 
lap  sa'ri-an,  a.  —  su  pra  lap  sa'rl-an-lsm  (-Iz’m),  n. 
supra-liin'i-nal  (-llm'T-ndl),  a.  Conscious,  or  iu  conscious¬ 
ness  ;  —  contrasted  with  subliminal.  Herbart. 

SU'pra-max'il-la-ry  (-mSk'ei-la-ri),  a.  Anat.  a  Of  or  pert, 
to  the  upper  jaw.  b  Extending  over  the  lower  jaw.  —7/. 
The  superior  maxillary  bone.  —  supramaxillary  nerve,  a  A 
small  branch  of  the  facial  nerve  extending  along  the  lower 
jaw  to  be  distributed  to  the  muscles  of  the  lower  lip  and 
chin,  b  The  superior  maxillary  nerve. 

SU  pra-nat'U-ral  ism  (-nSCu-rdl-Tz’m),  n.  Supernatural¬ 
ism.  —  su  pra-nat'u-ral-ist,  n.  —  su  pra-nat'u-ral  is'- 
tic  (-Ts'tik),  a. 

su  pra-oc-cip'i-tal  (-5k-sip'i-tdl),  a  Anat.  &  Zool.  Situ¬ 
ated  over,  or  in  the  upper  part  of,  the  occiput ;  pert,  to  or 
designating  a  median  bone  of  the  cranium,  lying  above  the 
foramen  magnum  and  forming  part  of  the  occipital  bone 
in  the  adult  of  the  higher  vertebrates,  but  distinct  in  the 
young  and  in  lower  forms.  —7*.  The  supra-occipital  bone. 
SU  pra— or'bit-al  (-6r'bT-tdl),  a.  Anat.  Above  the  orbit  c  f 
the  eye.  —  supra-orbital  artery, a  branch  of  the  ophthalmic 
artery  supplying  the  orbit  and  parts  of  the  forehead.  —  e. 
nerve,  a  branch  of  the  frontal  nerve  supplying  the  fore¬ 
head,  scalp,  cranial  periosteum,  etc. —8.  notch,  a  notch 
(sometimes  a  foramen,  the  supra-orbital  foramen)  in  the 
bony  border  of  the  upper  inner  part  of  the  orbit,  for  the  pas¬ 
sage  of  the  supra-orbital  nerve,  artery,  and  vein.  —  b.  point, 
Craniom.,  the  middle  point  of  the  supra-orbital  line,  a  line 
across  the  narrowest  part  of  the  forehead ;  the  ophryon. 
su  pra-pro'test  (su'prd-pro'tSst),  n.  Law.  An  acceptance 
of  a  bill  by  a  third  person  for  the  honor  of  the  drawer  after 
protest  for  nonacceptance  or  nonpayment  by  the  drawee, 
su  pra-re'nal  (-re'n&l),  a.  Anat.  Situated  above,  or  ante¬ 
rior  to,  the  kidneys ;  designating,  or  pert,  to,  the  suprare¬ 
nal  capsules  or  bodies;  adrenal.  —  n.  A  suprarenal  capsule, 
suprarenal  artery,  Anat.,  one  of  a  pair  of  small  branches  of 
the  abdominal  aorta  supplying  the  suprarenal  bodies.  — s. 
(or  adrenal)  body,  capsule,  or  gland,  a  ductless  gland  in  most 
vertebrates  near  the  anterior  (in  man  the  upper)  end  of 
each  kidney.  In  man  they  are  flattened  and  commonly 
from  one  to  two  inches  in  diameter,  and  consist  of  a  cortical 
portion  of  columnar  masses  of  cells,  separated  by  fibrous 
trabeculse,  and  a  medullary  portion  composed  of  a  fibrous 
stroma  in  whose  interstices  coarsely  granular  cells  are  em¬ 
bedded.  Their  blood  and  nerve  supply  is  abundant,  and 
their  internal  secretion  appears  to  have  important  effects 


supply,  v.  t.  [F.  supplier.]  To 
supplicate.  Obs.  [supply.  Obs.  I 
sup  plv'ment, /?.  A  supplying;! 
suppolB.  SUPPOSE, 
suppoist.  +  SUPPOST. 
suppone,  v.  f.  8c  i.  [L  supponere 
to  put  under.]  To  suppose  ;  as¬ 
sume  ;  expect.  Obs.  Scot. 
sup-port'a  ble( 8?7-por'td-b’l  ),a. 
See  -able.  —  sup-porta-bil'i- 
ty  (-bYl'Y-tY),  sup-port'a-ble- 
neB8,  n.  —  sup  port'a-bly,  adv. 
sup-port'al  (-Ml),  n.  Support. 

0'>S. 

sup-port'ance  (-bins),  n.  Sup¬ 
port  ;  esp.,  Scots  hue,  aid  en¬ 
abling  a  person,  otherwise  inca¬ 
pable,  to  go  to  kirk  or  market 
so  as  to  validate  a  conveyance 
of  heritage  made  within  GO  days 
next  before  death. 
supporta88e,  u.  A  kind  of  wire 
frame  to  support  a  ruff.  Obs. 
sup  por-ta'tion  (s  a  p 'ts  r-t  a'- 
shf/u),  n.  [Cf.  OF. supportacion .] 
Obs.  1.  Maintenance  ;  support. 
2.  Toleration  ;  forbearance, 
cup  port'ful,  a.  See-FiL.  Obs. 
sup-por'tive(siZ-i)5r'tYv;  201),  a. 
Furnishing  support.  Rare. 
sup-port'less,  a.  See  -less 
sup-port'ment,  n.  Support.  Obs. 
sup-port'ress,  n.  A  female  sup¬ 
porter.  Rare. 

sup-por'ture,  n.  Support.  Obs. 
sup-pos'a  ble  (siZ-poz'd-h’l),  a. 

See  -  a  ble.  —  sup-pos'a-ble-ness, 
7i.  Rare.  —  sup-pos'a-bly,  adv. 
suppos&ile,  n.  Expectation.  Obs. 
suppose,  conj.  Although.  Obs. 
Scot.  [that  su pposes.  | 

sup-pos'er  (sfZ-p5z'Sr),  n.  One| 


sup-pos'lt.  Var.  of  supposite. 
8up-pos  i-tal'i-ty  (8?<-n5z'Y-ttU/'- 
I-tY),  ii.  Quality  of  that  which 
is  supposed.  Obs. 
sup-pos'i-ta-ry  ( s«-p5z'T-tit-rY), 
a.  Hypothetical.  Obs. 
8up-pbs'i-tate  <  -tat  *.  r.  t.  To 
replace  as  a  substitute.  Obs. 
sup-pos'i-ta-tive  (-tft-tYv),  a. 
Suppository.  Rare. 
sup-pos'ite  (stt-pbz'Yt),  a.  [L. 
suppositus,  p.  p.  of  supponere  to 
place  under.]  Obs.  1.  Placed  un¬ 
der,  as  at  the  antipode 
2.  Supposed;  imagined, 
sup-pos'ite,  v.  t.  To  replace  as 
a  substitute;  to  suppositute.  R. 
sup-pos'ite,  n.  Anything  sup- 
posited  ;  specif.,  the  subject  (of 
a  verb).  Obs.  (pository.  Obs. J 
sup-pos'i-ter,  n.  Med.  A  sup-| 
sup  po-sl'tion-al  ( sfi  p'ff-z i sh'- 
?7n-rti),  a.  Hypothetical.  —  Bup  - 
po  si  tion-al'i-ty  (-Sl'Y-tY),  n. 
obs.  —  sup  po-sr  tion-al-ly.  adv 
sup'po-sr ' fcion-a-ry(-a-rY),a.  Sup¬ 
positional. 

sup'po-si'tion-leBB,  a.  See  -less. 
sup'po-sl'tious  (-zYsh'us),  a. 
Supposititious.  Obs.orR.  [06^.1 
;  sup-pos'i-tor.  n.  A  suppository.! 
sup-pos'i-tum  (sft-pbz'Y-tum).  n. 

|  [L.]  Something  supposed;  Met- 
,  npn.,  the  individual  considered 
as  substance  or  subject, 
suppost,  n.  [OF.  snppost  a  sub¬ 
ordinate,  or  L.  suppositus,  p.  p., 
j  put  under.]  Obs.  a  Supporter  ; 
abetter.  Scot,  b  A  deputy,  c  A 
freshman  at  college.  Scot. 
suppost.  v.  t.  To  suborn.  Obs. 
i  sup-po'sure  (stZ-pO'zhtir),  n. 


Supposition  ;  hypothesis.  Obs. 
suppowell,  v.  '■  ICf.  OF.  sous- 
poial  a  support,  soupoier,  sous- 
poter,  supuier ,  to  support.]  To 
support  :  nssist.  —  suppowell. 
suppowelment,  n.  All  Obs. 
suppreme  +  supprimk. 
sup  presB'ed-ly,  adv.  of  sup¬ 
pressed.  (presses.! 

sup-press'er,  n.  One  that  sup-| 
sup-press'i-ble,  a-  See  -able. 
sup-pres'sion-iot,  ii.  See  -ist. 

II  sup-pres'si-o  ve'ri.  [L.]  Rom. 
Law.  Suppression  of  the  truth. 
Cf.  dolus. 

8up-pres'sor  (sw-pres'?r), n.  [L., 
hitler.]  One  that  suppresses, 
sup-prest'.  Suppressed.  R.  Sp. 
supprime,  r.  t.  TL.  supprimere.] 
To  suppress.  Obs. 
suppriour.  +  subprior. 
supprise'.  suppress. 
sup-prise',  v.  t.  [OF.  soupns , 
souspris,  p.  p.  of  souprendre , 
soiisj  trend  re.]  To  surprise.  Obs. 
sup'pu-rant  (sfip'fl-rrtnt),  n. 
Med.  A  suppurative.  [Ref.  Sp.  | 
sup'pu-ra-tiv.  Suppurative.  | 
sup 'pure,  v.  i.  [Cf.  F.  suppurer.] 
To  suppurate.  Obs. 
sup'pu-tate,  v.  t.  [L.  supputa- 
tus ,  p.  p.  of  supputare.]  To  reck¬ 
on  :  compute.  Obs.  —  sup'pu- 
ta'tion  (sQp/fl-ta'Bhwn),  n.  Obs. 
sup-pute',  v.  t.  (F.  mpputer,  or 
L.  supputare ;  sub  under  -f-  pu- 
tare  to  reckon.]  To  reckon; 
supputute;  also,  to  impute.  Obs. 
supr.  Abbr.  Supreme.  [pra-.I 
su  pra-a-cro'mi-al,  a.  See  su-| 
su  pra-a'nal,  a.  Zool.  Above 
the  anus  or  the  anal  fin. 


su  pra-an'gu-lar,  a.  Zool.  Des¬ 
ignating  a  bone  in  the  lower  jaw 
of  reptiles,  birds,  etc.,  situated 
above  the  angular  bone.  —  n. 
Supra-angular  bone.  [pra-.I 
su'pra-ax'il-la^ry,  a.  See  sr-l 
su  pra-ba  si-dor'Ba’.,  n.  Zool. 
A  cartilaginous  or  bony  element 
of  the  spinal  column  above  a 
basidorsal.  See  arcualia. 
su  pra-buc'cal,  a.  See  supra-. 
su  pra-cau'dal  ( eu'prd-kd'ddl), 
a.  Zool.  Above  the  tail;  desig¬ 
nating  the  pygal  and  suprapy- 
gal  bones  of  n  turtle’s  carapace, 
su'pra-cho'rold  (-kO'roid),  su'- 
pra-cho-roi'dal  (-k6-roi'ddl),  a. 
Anat.  Designating  the  layer  of 
loose  connective  tissue  situated 
between  the  choroid  and  scle¬ 
rotic  coats  of  the  eyeball, 
su  pra-cil'i-a-ry  (-sYl'Y-ft-rY),  a. 
Anat.  Superciliary.  Rare. 
su  pra-cos'tal  ('-kbs'UJl),  a. 
Above,  or  outside  of,  the  ribs. 
BU'pra-cra'ni-al,  a.  See  supra-. 
su'pra  ere  ta'ceous  (-krf-ta'- 

sh?/s),  a.  =  SUPERCRETACEOUS. 

su'pra-de-com 'pound,  a.  Bot. 
See  supra-. 

su  pra-den'tal  (s  fi'p  r  d-d  6  n'- 
tdl),  a.  Phon.  Alveolar, 
su  pra-dor'sal  (-dfir'sdl),  a. 
Zool.  a  Situated  on  the  back,  b 
Designating  a  series  of  bony  or 
cartilaginous  elements  present 
in  Borne  animals  above  the  basi- 
dorsals  and  interdorsals  in  the 
primitive  vertebral  column.  See 
arcualia.  —  ii.  A  supradorsal 
bone  or  cartilage  ;  a  suprabasi- 
dorsal  or  supra-interdorsal. 


su'pra-en'ti-ty,  n.  A  being  that 
is  superessential.  Obs. 
su  pra-e  so-phag'e-al  (-e'sfi- 
ffij^-dD,  su  pra-e  soph'a  gal 
(-t-shf'd-gdl),  a.,  su  pra-etn'- 
moid,  a.  8c  ii.  See  supra-. 
su  pra-fo'li-a'ceous  (-fo'lY-a' 
shits),  a.  Bot.  Inserted  on  the 
stem  above  a  leaf.  Rare. 

8u  pra-fo'li-ar(-fo'lt-dr),a.  Bot. 
Growing  upon  a  leaf.  Rare. 
su  pra-gle'noid,o..  su  pra-glot'- 
tic,  a.,  su  pra-gov  ern-men'tal, 
a.  Sec  supra-. 

11  su'pra  gram  ma'ti-cam  (gr&- 
niUt'Y-k&m).  [L.]  Above  gram¬ 
mar.  [man.  Rare.  I 

su  pra-hu'man,  a.  Superhu-| 
su  pra-hy'oid.  a.  See  supra-. 
su  pra-il'l-um,  n.  Zool.  A  car¬ 
tilaginous  epiphysisat  the  sacral 
end  of  the  ilium  of  some  ani¬ 
mals.  —  su  pra-il'i-ac,  a. 
su  pra-in  ter-dor'sal,  n.  Zool. 
A  cartilaginous  or  bony  element 
situated  above  an  interdorsal  in 
a  primitive  vertebral  column. 
See  ARCUALIA.  [PRA-.I 

su'pra-in-tes'tl-nal,  a.  See  su-| 
su'pra-la'bi-al.  a.  Aunt,  tf  Zool. 
Pert,  to,  or  above,  the  upper  lip. 
—  ».  One  of  the  scutes  which 
border  the  upper  lip  of  a  snake 
or  lizard.  [lapsarian.  Obs. | 
su  pra-lap'sa-ry.a.  8c  n.  Supra-| 
su  pra-lat'er-al,  a.  Zool.  Situ¬ 
ated  high  up  on  the  side, 
su  pra-lin'e-ar.a.  That  is  above 
the  line.  —  supralinear  punctu¬ 
ation.  See  punctuation,  2,  (Ait. 
su'pra-lo'ral  (-15'rdl ;  201),  a. 
Zool.  Above  the  lores.  —  n.  A 


eupraloral  feather, 
su'pra-lu'nar.  su  pra-lu'na  ry. 
a.,  su  pra-mam'ma-ry,  a.  See 

SUPRA-. 

su  pra-mar'gln-al(-mar'jY-ndl), 
a.  Designating  a  convolution 
of  the  bruin  above  the  posterior 
part  of  the  fissure  of  Sylvius, 
su  pra-mas'toid,«.  See  supra-. 
su  pra-max-il'la.  n.  Anat.  The 
superior  maxillary  bone, 
su  pra-mo-lec'u-lar  (-mC-lCk'tl- 
Idr),  a.  Above,  or  more  com¬ 
plex  than,  a  molecule  ;  com¬ 
posed  of  many  molecules, 
su  pra-mor  'tal,«. .  su'pra-mun  '- 
dane,  a.,  su  pra-na'sal,  a.  See 
supra-.  [ural.l 

bu  pra-nat'u-ral. a.  Supem&t-I 
su  pra-nom'i-nat  ed,  a.,  su  pra- 
nor'mal,  a.  See  supra-. 
su  pra-oc'u-lar  (-Ok'0-ldr),  «. 
Zool.  Above  the  eye.  —  n .  A 
supraocular  scale, 
su  pra-oe'Bo-phag'e-al  (-e's  "- 
faj'f-dl^),  su  pra-oe-soph'a  gal 
(-t-s5f'd-gftl),  a.,  su  pra-o'ral. 
a.  See  supra-. 

su  pra-or'bit-ar  (-6  r'b  Y-t  d  r), 
su  pra-or'bit-a-ry  (-tS-rD*«.  Su¬ 
pra-orbital.  Rare. 
su  pra-pe'dal  (sQ'prd-pe'ddl  ; 
sh-prUp'C-ddl),  a.,  su  pra-pha- 
ryn'ge-al,  a.  See  supra-. 
su  pra-po-si'tion  (6  Q'p  r  d-p  6- 
zYsh'tln),  n.  Superposition, 
su  pra-pu'bl-an  (-pu'bY-dn),  a. 
Suprapubic.  Rare. 
su  pra-pu'bic,  a.  See  supra-. 
su  pra-py'gal  (-pT'cdl),  a.  Zool. 
Above  the  rump  ;  designating  a 
median  bone  or  bones  between 


ale,  senate,  care,  am,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofa  ;  eve,  Svent,  end,  recent,  maker ;  ice,  Ill ;  old,  6bey,  orb,  5dd,  s6ft,  connect ;  use,  unite,  urn,  up,  circus,  menu ; 

U  Foreign  Word.  f  Obsolete  Voriant  of.  -f  combined  with.  =  equals. 
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SURFACER 


on  the  circulatory  and  muscular  system.  An  extract  of  the 
sujprarenals  of  sheep  or  oxen  is  used  in  medicine  as  an  as¬ 
tringent.  —  suprarenal  extract.  P/iann.  =  ADRENALIN.  —  a 
veins.  Anat.,  the  veins  leading  from  the  suprarenal  bodies. 
The  right  opens  mto  the  vena  cava,  the  left  into  the  left 
renal  vein. 

supra-scap'u-la  (su'prd-skSp'u-ld),  n.  [NL.]  Zool.  a  A 
cartilaginous  or  partly  ossified  plate  or  piece  attached  to 
the  superior  end  of  the  scapula  in  certain  amphibians  and 
reptiles,  b  The  post- temporal  of  a  fish, 
su  pra  scap'u  lar  (-skSp'u-ldr),  a.  Anat.  cl-  Zool.  a  Above 
the  scapula,  b  Designating,  or  pert,  to,  tliesupraseapula. 
suprascapular  artery,  Anat .,  a  branch  of  the  thyroid  axis 
which  passes  obliquely  from  within  outward  across  the 
root  of  the  neck  and  over  the  coracoid  ligament  to  the 
back  of  the  scapula.  —  s.  ligament,  Anat.,  the  coracoid  liga¬ 
ment.  —  s.  notch,  Anat.,  a  deep  notch  in  the  upper  border  of 
the  scapula  at  the  base  of  the  coracoid  process,  for  the  pas¬ 
sage  of  a  nerve  (the  s.  nerve),  a  branch  of  the  brachial  plexus 
supplying  the  muscles  of  the  back  of  the  scapula,  etc. 
su  pra  spi  na'tUS  (-spi-na't?7s),  n.  [NL.]  Anat.  A  muscle 
of  the  back  of  the  shoulder  arising  from  the  supraspinous 
fossa  of  the  scapula  and  inserted  into  the  top  of  the 
greater  tuberosity  of  the  hqmerus. 

su  pra-spi'nous  (-spl'nws),  a.  Anat.  Above  a  spine  or 
spines  ;  esp.,  above,  or  on  the  dorsal  side  of,  the  vertebral 
spines,  or  above,  or  in  front  of,  the  spine  of  the  scapula, 
supraspinous  fossa.  Anat.  See  scapula,  1.—  s.  ligament,  Anat., 
a  fibrous  cord  joining  the  apexes  of  the  spinous  processes 
of  the  vertebrae  from  the  seventh  cervical  to  the  sacrum, 
continued  forward  to  the  skull  as  the  ligamentum  nuchse. 
8U;pra  Ster'nal  (-stfir'nal),  a.  Anat.  Above,  or  anterior  to, 
the  sternum.  —  suprasternal  notch,  a  depression  of  the  ex¬ 
ternal  surface  of  the  neck  above  the  sternum  and  between 
the  lower  ends  of  the  sternomastoid  muscles, 
su  pra  tem'po  ral  (-tgm'po-Wrl),  a.  Zool.  Above,  or  per¬ 
taining  to  the  upper  part  of,  the  temporal  bone  or  region. 
—  7i.  A  supratemporal  bone. 

supratemporal  arch,  Zool.,  in  the  skull  of  many  reptiles,  a 
bony  arch  bounding  the  supratemporal  fossa  below.  It  is 
formed  typically  of  the, postfrontal,  postorbital,  and  a  proc¬ 
ess  of  the  squamosal.  — s.  bone.  Zool.  a  A  bone  of  the 
back  and  side  of  the  skull  in  close  relation  with  the  squa¬ 
mosal  in  many  reptiles,  b  In  fishes,  a  small  bone  at  the 
back  of  the  skull  in  front  of  and  a  little  to  the  outside  of 
the  post-temporal.  —  s.  fossa.  Zool.  See  temporal  fossa. 
an  pra-troch'le-ar  (-tr5k'le-dr),  a.  Anat.  Above  a  trochlea, 
supratrochlear  nerve,  a  branch  of  the  frontal  nerve  supply¬ 
ing  the  skin  of  the  forehead,  the  upper  eyelid,  etc. 
SU-prem'a-cy  (su-prSm'ri-sT),  n.  [See  supreme.]  State 
of  being  supreme ;  also,  supreme  authority  or  power  ;  as, 
the  supremacy  of  a  king,  a  parliament,  or  the  people. 

Syn. —  See  ascendancy. 

su  preme'  (s6-prem' ;  87),  a.  [L.  supremus,  superlative  of 
superus  that  is  above,  upper,  fr.  super  above :  cf .  F.  su¬ 
preme.  See  super-.]  1.  Highest  in  place.  Obs. 

2.  Highest  in  authority  or  power. 

He  that  i*  the  supreme  King  of  kings.  Slink. 

Hence :  a  Dominant ;  overruling.  4 'Supreme  o’er  misery.” 
Shelley,  b  Holding  or  pert,  to  the  highest  rank.  “  My 
supreme  crown  of  grief.”  Shah.  “In  lineage  so  su¬ 
preme .”  Shelley. 

3-  Highest  in  degree;  complete;  extreme;  utmost;  greatest 
possible  ;  as,  supreme  love  ;  supreme  glory  ;  supreme  folly. 
4.  Ultimate  ;  last.  Obs.  ti*  R. 

supreme  being,  a  A  god  who  dominates  all  the  lesser  gods 
and  demons  of  a  pantheon,  and  who  is  generally  conceived 
as  the  creator  of  all.  b  [cups.]  The  eternal  and  infinite 
Spirit;  God;  Jehovah.  —  S.  Court  of  Judicature.  See  High 
Court  op  Justice.  — s.  good,  the  summum  bonum. 

SUT-.  [F.  sur  over,  above,  OF.  sor,  seur ,  seure ,  L.  supra, 
super.  See  supra-,  super-.]  A  prefix  signifying  over , 
above ,  beyond ,  upon. 

SU'ra  (soo'rd),  n.  [Ar.  surah  a  step,  a  degree.]  One  of 
the  sections  or  chapters  of  the  Koran. 

sa'rah  (soo'rd ;  su'-),  71.  A  soft  twilled  silk  fabric  much 
used  for  women’s  dresses  ;  —  called  also  surah  silk. 

SU'ral  (su'rdl),  a.  [L.  sura  the  calf  of  the  leg:  cf.  F. 
sural.)  Anat.  Of  or  pert,  to  the  calf  of  the  leg.  —  sural 
arteries,  branches  of  the  popliteal  artery  arising  opposite 
the  knee  joint.  —  s.  veins,  tributaries  of  the  popliteal  vein, 
sur'base'  (sflr'bas'),  n.  [.vur-  -f-  base.)  Arch.  A  molding, 
or  series  of  moldings,  at  the  top  of  the  base  of  a  pedestal, 
podium,  wall,  and  the  like.  See  dado,  Tllust. 
sur'based'  (-bast'),  a.  Arch,  a  Having  a  surbase,  or 
molding  above  the  base,  b  [F.  surbaissS.)  Having  the 
curve  center  or  centers  below  the  springing  line  or  im¬ 
posts  ;  —  said  of  an  arch  or  a  vault. 

SUT-bed'  (sur-btSd'),  v.  t.  ;  sur-bed'ded;  sur-bed'ding.  [swt*- 
-f-  bed.)  To  set  edgewise,  as  a  stone,  or  coal  on  a  fire, 
sur-ceaso'  (sur-ses'),  n.  [F.  sur  sis,  fr.  sursis ,  p.  p.  of  sur- 
seoir  to  suspend,  postpone,  defer,  in  OF.,  to  delay,  refrain 


the  pygal  bone  and  last  neural 
bone  in  the  carapaceof  some  tur¬ 
tles.  —  n.  A  suprapvgal  bone. 
su/pra-re/-nine  (-re'nYn  ;  -nen), 
n.  Also  -nln.  Adrenaline 
su  pra-scap'u  la-ry  (-skfip'fl-lft- 
rl),  a.  Suprascapular.  Rare. 
su'pra-acript  (sQ'prd-skrTpt),a. 
(sf/p/’a  -f-  L.  scrip  tun ,  p.  p.  of 
scr there  to  write.]  Superscript, 
su'pra-scrive',  v.  t.  To  super¬ 
scribe.  Obs.  Scot. 
su'pra-sen'si-ble,  a.,  s  u'p  r  a- 
sen'su-al,  a.,  su  pra-sen'BU-ous, 
supra-sphe-noi'dal,  a.  See 

SUPRA-. 

au'pra-spi'nal  (-spl'ndlb  n. 
Anat.  a  Above  the  vertebral  col¬ 
umn.  b  Above  a  spine  or  spines, 
su  pra  spi'nate  (sa/prd-s  pl'- 
nJtt),  a.  Aunt.  Supraspinous.  R. 
su  pra-sta-pe'di-al,  a.  Zoiil. 
Above  the  stapedial  part  of  the 
columella  of  the  ear  —  n.  The 
suprastapedial  part  of  the  colu¬ 
mella. 

su  pra  stig'mal,  supra-stig'- 
ma-tal,  a.  Zool  See  supra-. 
su'pra-tem'po-ral,  a.  Tran¬ 
scending  temporal  affairs.  R 
su'pra-ter-res'tri-al,  a.  Super- 
terrestrial. 

8U''pra-tho-rac'ic,  a.,  su'pra- 
tym-pan'ic,  a.,  su  pra-vag'i- 

nal.  n.  See  supra-. 
au'pra-vi'sion  (sfVp  r  d-v  Y  z  h'- 
anh  n.  Supervision.  Obs. 
su'pra-vi'sor,  n.  A  supervisor. 
Ob s.  [vulgar.  Obs.  I 

.au'pra-vul'gar,  a.  Above  the  | 


su-pream'.  d*  supreme. 

||  su  preme'  (sti'pram'),  n.  [F.  ] 
Short  for  sauce  supreme. 
su-preme'ly,  adv.  of  supreme. 

j  su-preme'ness,  n.  See -ness. 

1  su-prem'i-ty  (sfl-pr6m'Y-tY),  n. 

|  [LL.  snpremitas.)  Supremacy  ; 
supremeness.  Obs.  or  R. 
su-prise'  *i*  supprise. 
supt.  Abbr  Superintendent. 
but.  j*  sour,  sure. 

Sur  (sfir).  Bib. 

Bu'ra  (s<56'rii),  ».  [Ilind.  *  Skr. 
suru.)  The  fermented  juice  of 
certain  East  Indian  palms,  as 
the  palmyra  and  toddy  palm, 
surabound,  v.  i.  [ F.  surabonder .] 
To  superabound.  Obs. 
but  a-bun'dant-ly,  ar/r.  Super¬ 
abundantly.  Rare. 
but  ad-di '  tion  ( sfi r'3-d  Yah  '  «n ), 
v.  [Cf.  F.  sin addition  A  Some¬ 
thing  added  or  appended.  Obs. 
su-ra'hi,  su-ra'hee  (sdb-rii'he), 
n.  [Ar.  gnrahi  wine  bottle,  fr. 
gurdh  pure,  unmixed.]  A  gog- 
let.  Indin. 

sur-a'nal  (sftr-a'ndl),  a.  [.«?/r- 
+  ana  1.1  Zool.  Above  the  anus, 
sur'ance  (shoor'dns),  n.  Aphet- 
ic  for  a  ss  it  r  a  N  c  K .  Obs.  or  R. 
sur  an'gu-lar  (sflr-an'gh-ldr)^. 
ic  n.  Zool.  Supra-angular. 
surantler,  n.  Second  or  upper 
branch  of  a  buck’s  antlers  Obs 

BU-rat'(  sOb-rUt' :  sdb'rbt ;  sdo'-), 
n.  Inferior  cotton  cloth,  usually 
uncolored, made  at  Surat. India. 
sur&y  SERAI. 


from,  forbear,  L.  supersedere.  Surcease  is  not  connected 
with  E.  cease.  See  supersede.]  Cessation ;  stop  ;  end. 
“  Surcease  of  sorrow.”  Poe. 

sur  cease'  (sur-ses'),  v.  t.  ct*  i.  To  cease  ;  stop.  Obs.  or 
Archaic. 

sur-charge'  (-charj'),  v.  t. ;  sur-chargbd'  (-charjd')  ;  sur- 
charg'ing  (-char'jtng).  [F.  surcharger.  See  sur-,  charge  ; 
cf.  overcharge,  supercharge,  supercargo.]  1.  To  over¬ 
load  ;  overburden  ;  overcharge  ;  as,  to  surcharge  a  ship. 
Droops  like  a  rose  surcharged  with  morning  dew.  Dryden. 

2.  Law.  a  To  overstock  ;  esp.,  to  put  more  cattle  into, 
as  a  common,  than  the  person  has  a  right  to  do,  or  more 
than  the  herbage  w  ill  sustain.  Eng.  b  Equity.  To  show 
an  omission  in  (an  account)  for  which  credit  ought  to  have 
been  given  ;  —  opposed  to  falsify. 

3.  To  print  or  write  a  surcharge  on  (a  postage  stamp), 
surcharged  dam.  =  overtopped  dam.  —  b.  steam,  super¬ 
heated  steam. 

sur-charge',  n.  [F.]  1.  All  overcharge ;  an  excessive 
load  or  burden  ;  a  load  greater  than  can  well  be  borne. 

A  numerous  nobility  cause th  poverty  and  inconvenience  in  a 
state,  for  it  is  surcharge  of  expense.  Bacon. 

2.  Specif.,  Railroads,  a  charge  over  the  usual  or  legal  rates. 

3.  Law.  a  The  putting,  by  a  commoner,  of  more  beasts  on 
the  common  than  one  has  a  right  to.  Eng.  b  Equity.  The 
showing  an  omission,  as  in  an  account,  for  which  credit  is 
due, or  thecredit  so  to  be  allowed; — opposed  to  falsification. 

4.  Something  printed  or  written  on  a  postage  stamp  to 
give  it  a  new  legal  effect,  as  a  new  valuation,  a  place,  a  date, 
etc. ;  also,  Col/oq.,  a  stamp  with  a  surcharge. 

SUr'cin  gle  (stir'sTrj'g’l),  n.  [OF.  sorcengle.  See  sur-; 
cingle,  shingles.]  1.  A  belt,  band,  or  girth  passing  over  a 
saddle,  or  over  anything  on  a  horse’s  back,  to  bind  it  fast. 

2.  Eccl.  The  girdle  or  cincture  of  a  cassock. 

SUT'cin'gle,  v.  t.  ;  sur'cin'gled  (-slq'g’ld)  ;  sur'cin'gling 
(-gllng).  To  bind  or  gird,  as  a  horse,  with  a  surcingle ; 
also,  to  secure,  as  a  burden,  with  a  surcingle, 
sur'coat'  (stir'kot'),  Ti.  [ME.  surcote ,  OF.  surcote.  See 
sur-,  coat  ;  cf .  overcoat.]  An  outer  coat  or  cloak  ;  —  a 
name  given  to  the  outer  garment  of  men  or  women  at  dif¬ 
ferent  epochs  of  the  Middle  Ages.  Specif.,  the  long  flowing 
cloak  of  knights,  worn  over  armor,  and  often  emblazoned 
with  arms,  common  during  the  13th  and  14tli  centuries. 
See  armor,  1,  Illust.  1. 

surd  (sfird),  a.  [L.  surdus  dim,  deaf  (whence  the  mean¬ 
ing,  deaf  to  reason,  irrational),  perh.  akin  to  E.  swart.  Cf. 
sordine.]  1.  Not  having  the  sense  of  hearing  ;  deaf.  Obs. 

2.  Not  heard  or  distinguished  ;  unheard.  Obs.  Kenrick. 

3.  Math.  Involving  surds  ;  not  expressible  in  rational  num¬ 
bers  ;  radical ;  irrational  ;  as,  a  surd  quantity. 

4.  Phon.  Uttered,  as  an  element  of  speech,  without  voice, 
or  vocal  tone;  voiceless;  sharp  ;  as  f,p,  s,  etc.  ;  —  opposed 
to  sonant,  voiced.  Cf.  voiced  and  see  Guide  to  Pron.,  §  29. 

surd,  n.  Math.  1.  A  quantity  that  cannot  be  expressed 
by  rational  numbers  ;  thus,  V3,  7r,  and  e  are  surds. 

2.  Phon.  A  surd  element  of  speech.  See  surd,  a.,  4. 
surd,  v.  t.  To  soften  the  tone  of  ;  to  mute.  Encyc.  Brit. 
surd  a'tlon  (sfir-da'slmn),  n.  Phon.  Conversion  of  a  so¬ 
nant,  or  voiced,  sound  into  a  surd  sound.  Cf.  sonation. 
sure  (shoor  ;  277),  a.;  sur'er  (-er);  sur'est.  [ME..vwr,  suir, 
seur,  OF.  seur ,  F.  sur,  L.  securus ;  seaside,  without  -f-  cura 
care.  See  secure  ;  cf.  assure,  insure,  sicker  sure.]  1.  As¬ 
sured  in  mind  ;  confident  beyond  doubt ;  knowing,  believ¬ 
ing,  trusting,  or  the  like,  with  certainty ;  unquestioning ; 
—  used  of  persons  ;  as,  sure  of  one’s  ground;  sure  of  success. 

We  nre  sure  tlint  the  judgment  of  God  is  according  to  truth 
against  them  which  commit  such  things.  Rom.  ii.  12. 

2.  Admitting  of  no  doubt,  condition,  qualification,  or  the 
like ;  indubitable ;  indisputable  ;  positive ;  —  said  of 
things  ;  as,  sure  evidence  ;  a  sure  success. 

3.  Entirely  trustworthy  or  dependable  ;  certain  not  to  fail 
or  disappoint  expectation  ;  reliable  ;  as,  a  sure  remedy. 

The  testimony  of  the  Lord  is  sure.  Ps.  xix.  7. 

4.  Hence,  firmly  founded  or  established  ;  fixed  ;  strong  ; 
steadfast ;  stable;  unfailing  ;  enduring  ;  as,  a  sure  faith. 

6.  In  such  a  state  or  of  such  a  nature  as  certainly  to  hap¬ 
pen  or  to  do  a  specified  thing ;  certain  ;  —  followed  by 
to  ;  as,  he  is  sure  to  live  or  to  die. 

6  Faithful ;  true  ;  hence,  betrothed.  Obs. 

7.  Free  from  danger  ;  safe;  secure.  Archaic. 

8.  Making  secure  ;  binding  close  ;  keeping  fast. 

Fetters  sure  and  fast.  Bryant. 

Syn.  —  Unfailing,  infallible,  secure,  indisputable,  indubi¬ 
table,  incontestable,  true,  fixed.  —  Sure,  certain,  confi¬ 
dent,  positive.  Sure  and  certain  are  often  interchange¬ 
able.  But  sure  frequently  emphasizes  the  mere  state  of 
assurance ;  certain  often  suggests  more  strongly  a  con¬ 
viction  that  is  based  on  definite  grounds  ;  as,  “  1  know  my 
hour  is  come.  —  Not  so,  my  lord.  —  Nay,  I  am  sure  it  is  ” 
( Shak.) :  “  Be  out  of  hope,  of  question,  of  doubt ;  be  cer¬ 


tain  ”  (id.) ;  I  felt  for  a  time  sure  of  his  innocence ;  I  am  now 
certain  of  his  guilt.  As  employed  of  objects,  sure  often  ap¬ 
plies  to  that  which  may  be  securely  relied  on,  certain ,  to 
that  which  is  established  or  inevitable  ;  as,  “  a  more  sure 
word  of  prophecy  ”  (2  Pet.  i.  19) ;  “  the  past  unsighed  for, 
and  the  future  sure  ”  ( Wordsworth)  ;  “  proof  as  strong  as 
my  grief  and  as  certain  as  I  expect  my  revenge  ”  (Shak.) ; 
to  do  it  is  certain  death.  Confident  implies  strong  belief 
or  expectation ;  positive  (less  frequently  confident)  often 
suggests  overconfidence  or  dogmatism  ;  as,  ”  I  do  think  I 
saw  ’t  this  morning;  confident  I  am  last  night  ’t  was  on 
my  arm”  (Shak.) ;  “most  confident  when  palpably  most 
wrong  ”  (Cowper) ;  “  They  felt  very  positive,  but  were  not 
quite  certain  ’’( Coleridge );  cf.  “  As  I  can’t  be  certain,  I  won't 
be  positive  ”  (Lowell).  See  certainty,  hopeful,  confidence, 
dictatorial. 

to  be  sure,  or  be  sure,  certainly  ;  without  doubt ;  as.  Shall 
you  go  ?  To  be  sure  I  shall.  —  to  be  s.  of,  to  have.  Obs.  &  R. 
sure'-foot'ed,  a.  Not  liable  to  stumble  or  fall.  —  sure7- 
foot'ed-ly,  adv.  —  sure'-foot'ed-ness,  n. 
sure'ly  (shoor'lT),  adv.  1.  In  a  sure  or  certain  manner  ; 
certainly  ;  infallibly  ;  undoubtedly  ;  assuredly  ;  indeed. 
2.  Without  danger ;  firmly;  steadily;  securely;  safely. 

He  that  walketh  uprightly  waliteth  surely.  Prov.  x.  9. 
sure'ness,  v.  Quality  or  state  of  being  sure  ;  certainty. 
SUre'ty  (shoor'tT),  n.;  pi.  -ties  (-tiz).  [ME.”T<?«7t^,  UF. 

seurte,  F.  suretS.  See  sure;  cf.  security.]  1.  State  of 
being  sure  ;  certainty;  also,  Obs.,  security  ;  safety. 

2.  That  which  confirms  or  makes  sure  ;  ground  of  confi¬ 
dence  or  security  ;  specif. ,  security  against  loss  or  damage ; 
security  for  payment  or  for  the  performance  of  some  act. 

3.  Law.  a  Orig.,  a  person  who  is  given,  or  gives  himself, 
as  a  gage  or  pledge,  b  One  bound  with  and  for  another  who 
is  primarily  liable,  and  who  is  called  the  principal ;  one 
who  has  become  legally  liable  for  the  debt,  default,  or  mis¬ 
carriage  of  another,  as  for  his  appearance  in  court,  pay¬ 
ment  of  a  debt,  etc.  As  defined  in  various  codes  in  the 
United  States,  “  one  who,  at  the  request  of  another  and  for 
the  purpose  of  securing  to  him  a  benefit,  becomes  respon¬ 
sible  for  the  performance  by  the  latter  of  some  act  in 
favor  of  a  third  person  or  hypothecates  security  therefor.” 

4.  Hence,  one  who  stands  in  the  place  of,  or  performs  cer¬ 
tain  acts  for,  another ;  as,  a  surety  or  sponsor  in  baptism. 

SUre'ty,  v.  t.  To  act  as  surety  for.  Obs.  Shak. 

sure'ty-ship,  n.  State  of  being  surety  ;  the  obligation  of 
one  who  is  surety  ;  the  obligation  of  a  person  to  answer  for 
the  debt, default,  or  miscarriage  of  another.  Cf. guaranty,  1. 
surf  (sGrf),  ti.  [Formerly  spelled  sufi'e,  and  prob.  the  same 
word  as  E.  sough.)  The  swell  of  the  sea  which  breaks 
upon  the  shore,  as  upon  a  sloping  beach, 
sur'face  (sflr'fas),  n.  [F.  See  sur-,  face  ;  cf.  superficial.] 

1.  The  exterior  of  anything  that  has  length  and  breadth  ; 
one  of  the  faces  of  a  solid,  esp.  the  upper  one;  superficies ; 
outside  ;  as,  the  surface  of  the  earth  or  of  the  body. 

2.  Hence,  outward  or  external  appearance. 

3.  Geom.  A  continuous  magnitude  that  has  two  dimen¬ 
sions,  as  length  and  breadth,  but  not  a  third,  as  thickness  ; 
the  boundary  or  the  class  of  elements  common  to  two  solid 
spaces  mutually  exclusive  and  not  adjacent  to  a  third  ;  su¬ 
perficies  ;  as,  a  plane  surface  ;  a  spherical  sr irface. 

4.  Fort.  A  part  of  an  exterior  side  terminated  by  an  angle 
of  a  bastion  and  its  flank  prolonged. 

5-  Railroad  Engin.  The  state  of  the  track  with  respect  to 
upward  or  downward  irregularities  in  the  rails ;  as,  the 
track  is  in  surface  (approximately  perfect), 
surface  of  binonnals,  the  locus  of  all  the  binormals  to  a  space 
curve,  which  is  the  line  of  striction  of  the  surface.  —  b.  of 
buovancy,  the  locus  of  the  center  of  buoyancy  of  a  floating 
body.  —  a.  of  centers  or  centres,  Geom.,  the  locus  of  the 
centers  of  curvature  of  a  surface.  It  has  two  nappes  cor¬ 
responding  to  the  two  centers  of  curvature  at  every  point. 
—  s.  of  flotation,  the  envelope  of  all  the  planes  of  flotation 
of  a  body.  —  s.  of  rectification,  Geom.,  the  torse  formed  by 
the  lines  of  rectification  of  a  curve,  on  which  when  flat¬ 
tened  out  the  curve  becomes  a  straight  line.  —  s.  of  revolu¬ 
tion,  Math.,  a  surface  conceived  as  formed  by  the  revolu¬ 
tion  of  a  line.  See  revolution,  1  b.  —  s.  spherical  harmonic. 
See  spherical  harmonic  (of  the  wth  degree), 
sur'face,  V.  t.  ;  sur'faced  (-fast) ;  sur'fac-ing  (-fa-sTng). 

1.  To  give  a  surface  to  ;  esp.,  to  make  smooth  or  plain. 

2.  To  work  superficially,  as  ground,  in  seeking  gold, 
surface  harmonic.  Math.  The  form  to  which  a  harmonic 

function  reduces  on  a  level  surface  of  the  appropriate  co¬ 
ordinate  system. 

surface  plate.  Engineering.  A  steel  instrument  of  preci¬ 
sion  having  a  dressed  flat  surface, used  as  a  standard  of  flat¬ 
ness.  Some  have  twro  surfaces  at  right  angles, 
surface  printing.  Printing  from  a  surface  in  relief,  as 
from  type ;  —  opposed  to  plate  printing. 
sur'fac-er  (sflr'fa-ser),  n.  One  that  surfaces  ;  specif.  :  a  A 
machine  for  dressing  the  surface  of  wood,  metal,  stone, 
etc.  b  A  device  used  in  gauging  railroad  ties  for  tie  plates. 


sur  base'  (sur-baH'),  v.  t.  [F. 
surbaisser.]  To  flatten  ;  lower  ; 
depress.  Rare.  [base  for. I 
sur  base',  v.t.  To  furnish  a  sur-l 
Bur-baBe'ment  (-nirnt),  n.  [F. 
surbaissement.)  Stute  of  being 
surbased:  also,  surbase. 
Bur-bate'(8«r-but'),  v.  t.  [F.sol- 
battu ,  p.  p.,  bruised  (said  of  a 
horse’s  foot) ;  sole  a  sole  (of  a 
horse’s  foot)  -f  battu,  p.  p.  of 
battre  to  bent.]  To  make  sore  or 
fatigued.  Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 
surbeat.  surbote.  +  sur  bate. 
Bur-brave',  r.  t.  [Cr.  brave,  a.] 
To  decorate. Ohs.  [dened.Obs.T 
8ur-bur'dened,  a.  Overbur-| 
sur-car'.  4  S1RC  \  R. 
sur-ceaa'ance,  n.  Cessation.  Obs. 
surcest.  i.  To  surcease.  Obs. 
Bur-charge'ment,//.  [Cf.OF..'»r- 
c/iargement.]  Surcharge.  Obs. 
sur-charg'er  (Bftr-chiir'jgr),  n. 
One  that  surcharges, 
aur'cin'gl.  Surcingle.  Ref.  Sp. 
sur'cle  (sQr'k’l),  n.  [ L.  stn'cu- 
lus.)  A  twig  ;  a  sucker.  Obs. 
Bur-cloy',  v.  t.  To  surfeit.  Obs. 
surcote.  «?•  SURCOAT. 
surcour.  t  succor. 
sur'erease,  n.  tf  r.  i.  [Cf.  OF. 
s(o)nrcroist,  n.,  s(o)urcroistre, 
v.  SeesuR-;  increase.]  In¬ 
crease;  increase  to  excess.  Obs. 
Burcrew.  surcroit.  ».  [F.  surcroit 
i  n  c  r  ease ,  or  su  rcru  ( OF.  sore  re  ii ) , 
p.  p  of  surcroitre  overgrow.]  In¬ 
crease;  addition;  surplus.  Obs. 
8ur'cu-dant.  +  sukquidant- 
sur'cu-late  (s  r'k  tl-1 3 1),  v.  t. 


[L.  surculatus ,  p.  p.  of  surculare 

prune,  f  r.  sun-ulus  a  shoot.  ]  To 
prune;  trim.  Obs.  —  gur  cu-la'- 
tion  (-la'shun),  n.  Obs. 
sur  cu-lig'er-ous  (-lYj'dr-/7s),  a. 
[sur cuius  -f  -gerous.)  Surculose. 
sur'cu-lose  (8  0  r'k  fi-1  o  s  ;  see 
•ose ),  a.  [Cf .  L.  8  urc  u  I  osus 
woody.  SeesURCLE.la  Rot.  Pro¬ 
ducing  suckers.  b  Zobl.  Having 
numerous  branches  arising  from 
near  the  base,  as  certain  corals. 
Bur'cu-lous (-bis), a.  Surculose. 
aur'cu-luB  (-iris),  n.;pl.  -Li  (-11) 
[L.]  Hot.  Sucker.  [surd,<i.,3.| 
surd'al  (sflr'drtl),  a.  Math.  =  \ 
8ur-dar'.  +  sirdar. 
surdaunt,  n.  [OF.  sourdant,  var 
of  sour  j  out,  p.  pr.  of  sourdre  to 
rise,  1/  surgere!)  Arising.  Obs. 
8urdeline.  Var.  of  sourdeline 
sur' de-sol 'id  (sflr'df-sbl'Yd),  a. 
Math.  <  )f  fourth  degree;  of  four 
dimensions.  —  sur  de-sol'id,  n. 
sur  di-mut'ism  (-dY-mut'Tz’m), 
7i.  [L..s'2/;v/2/sdi  af.]Deaf-mutism. 
surdine.  +  sourdine. 
sur'di-ny,  n.  A  sardine.  Obs. 
8urd'i-ty  (sflr'dl-tY),  n.  [L.  sur- 
ditas.]  Deafness.  Rare. 
8ur'do-mute/  (sOr'dfi-mflt'),  n. 
[L.  surdus  deaf.]  A  deaf-mute, 
sure,  f  shower,  sour,  sura. 
sure,  r.  t.  [Cf  -  assure.]  To  as¬ 
sure;  promise.  Obs.  or  Dial. Eng. 
rare  (shfl&r)*  adv  Surely, 
sur'ed-ly,  a<h\  Assuredly.  Obs. 
8ure  -e-nough',  a.  Actual; 
genuine.  Dial.,  U.  S. 
Bure'ment,  n.  Assurance.  Obs. 


sorepel,  n.  [Cf.  OF.  sarpellie , 

andE.  sarpner.)  A  cover.  Obs. 
Bu'res  (soo'ras),  n.  pi.  [Sp., 
pi.  of  sur  south,  south  wind.] 
Southerly  winds  on  the  coasts  or 
Chile  and  Peru  ;  —  called  also, 
when  accompanied  by  fog,  sures 
pardos  (i.  e.,j;ray  south  winds). 
Burea'by ( shoor z'bY),  72.  [From 
sure  ;  cf.  RUDEsby.]  One  to  be 
sure  of,  or  to  he  relied  on.  Obs. 
Bure'ti-Bhip.Var.ofsuRETYSHii*. 
8u-rette'  (sfl-rft'),  72.  [F.  svret 
sourish,  dim.  of  sur  sour  :  cf. 
surette  wood  sorrel.]  A  West  In¬ 
dian  malpighiaceous  tree  (Byr- 
sonima  spicata ),  having  hard 
dark-colored  wood  and  edible 
yellow  acid  berries, 
sur-ex'ci-ta'tlon  ( sflr-Sk'sY-ta'- 
shtin),  ti.  Med.  See  sur-. 
su'rey.  +  sura. 

Sur'face,  Charles  and  Joseph. 
Two  brothers  in  Sheridan’s 
“  The  School  for  Scandal.”  The 
younger,  Charles,  is  a  prodigal 
and  libertine,  hut  generous, 
warm-hearted,  and  fascinating  ; 
Joseph  i6  a  mean  and  vicious 
hypocrite,  who  affects  gravity 
and  noble  sentiments. 
aur'face-benV,  a.  Railroad  En¬ 
gin.  Not  in  surface.  Cf.  SUR¬ 
FACE,  71.,  5.  [burktor.I 

surface  carburetor.  See  car-| 
surface  card  or  board.  Card¬ 
board  colored  or  finished  on  the 
surface  only. 

surface  color  or  colour.  Optics. 
Color  determined  by  reflection 


at  the  surface,  as  the  yellow- 

color  of  gold. 

surface  condenser.  See  con¬ 
denser,  71.,  2  e-  —  sur'face-con- 
dens  ing,  a. 

Bur'face-contact  syB'tem. 

Elec.  Railways.  A  system  of 
electric  traction  in  which  cur¬ 
rent  is  conveyed  to  the  car 
through  studs  or  6ectionalized 
contact  strips  laid  between  the 
tracks.  These  are  connected,  by 
means  of  switches  operated  by 
electromagnets,  with  the  source 
of  current,  only  when  a  contact 
piece  passes  over  them, 
surface  density.  Elec.  Electric 
charge  per  unit  area  ;  electric 
density.  [Superficially.  I 

sur 'faced  ly  (sflr'frtst-lY),  adv.  \ 
surface  energy.  Physics.  The 
energy  peculiar  to  a  surface 
film.  [sion.  I 

surface  film.  See  surface  ten-| 
surface  friction.  =  frictional 
resistance.  See  resistance, 
•*>  a.  [ino  block. I 

surface  gauge  or  gage.  =  scrib-| 
surface  glaze.  Cera  m  ics.  A 
thin  transparent  glaze, 
surface  gravity.  Astrophysics. 
Intensity  of  the  force  of  gravity 
at  the  surface  of  the  earth  or  a 
heavenly  body  [oral,  72.,  3. 1 

surface  integral.  See  inte-| 
sur'face-man,  n.;  pi.  -men.  A 
man  who  works  on  the  surface, 
as  on  the  roadbed  of  a  railroad 
or  the  surface  works  of  a  mine, 
surface  paper.  A  paper  sized, 


food,  foot ;  out,  oil ;  chair  ;  go  ;  sing,  igk  ;  then,  thin ;  nature,  verdure  (250) ;  K  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144) ;  boN  ;  yet ;  zh  =  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§ in  Guide. 

Yuli  explanations  of  Abbreviations,  Signs,  etc.,  Immediately  precede  the  Vocabulary. 


SURFACE  TENSION 


2086 


SURPLUS 


surface  tension-  Physics.  That  property,  due  to  molecu¬ 
lar  forces,  which  exists  in  the  surface  film  of  all  liquids 
and  tends  to  bring  the  contained  volume  into  a  form 
having  the  least  superficial  area.  The  thickness  of  this 
film,  amounting  to  less  than  a  thousandth  of  a  millimeter, 
is  considered  to  equal  the  radius  of  the  sphere  of  molecular 
action,  that  is,  the  greatest  distance  at  which  there  is  co¬ 
hesion  between  two  particles.  Particles  lying  below  this 
film,  being  equally  acted  on  from  all  sides,  are  in  equi¬ 
librium  as  to  forces  of  cohesion,  but  those  in  the  film  are  on 
the  whole  attracted  inward,  and  tension  results.  Surface 
tension  is  numerically  equal  to  the  force  acting  at  right 
angles  to  a  line  of  unit  length  (say  one  centimeter)  lying  on 
the  surface,  and  in  this  sense  is  called  also  the  constant  of 
capillarity  and  is  represented  by  the  symbol  T. 
sur'fac  ing  (sftr'fa-sing), p. pr.de  vb.  n.  of  surface.  Hence: 
n.  1.  Act  or  process  of  one  that  surfaces  ;  specif.  :  a  In 
machine-shop  practice,  the  motion  of  a  tool  used  in  such 
an  act  or  process,  or  of  a  part,  as  a  carriage,  for  imparting 
this  motion  to  the  tool,  b  Gold  digging  on  the  surface. 
C  Track  Laying.  Act  of  placing  the  top  of  the  rail  in  an 
even  line. 

2.  Material  forming  or  used  to  form  a  surface;  as,  the 
surfacing  for  a  road  ;  to  wash  the  surfacing  for  gold, 
surf  bird-  A  shore  bird  ( Aphriza  virgala)  of  the  Pacific 
coasts  of  North  and  South  America,allied  to  the  turnstones, 
but  somewhat  like  the  golden  plover  in  form  and  habits. 
It  is  readily  distinguished  in  all  plumages  by  its  tail, 
which  is  blackish  at  the  tip  and  broadly  white  at  the  base. 
BUTf'boat'  (sflrf'bot'),  n.  Naut.  A  boat  fit  for  use  in  heavy 
surf,  esp.  one  built  strong  and  buoyant  and  usually  with  a 
marked  sheer  to  resist  shock.  —  surf 'boat  man.  n. 
sur'feit  (sfir'fTt),  n.  [ME.  surfet,  OF.  surf  ait,  sorfait ,  ex¬ 
cess,  crime,  fr.  surf  air e,  sorfaire ,  to  get  the  advantage, 
prop.,  to  overdo,  F.  surfaire  to  overcharge;  sur  over  -f- 
faire  to  make,  do,  L.  facere.  See  sur-  ;  feat,  n.,  fact.] 

1.  Excess;  esp.,  excess  in  eating  and  drinking.  Shak. 

2.  Fullness  and  oppression  of  the  system,  often  due  to  ex¬ 
cess  in  eating  and  drinking.  Bunyan. 

3-  Disgust  caused  by  excess ;  satiety.  Sir  P.  Sidney. 

Matter  and  argument  have  been  supplied  abundantly,  and  even 
to  surfeit.  Burke. 

4.  Urticaria. 

sur'feit.  v.  t. ;  -feit-ed  ;  -feit-ing.  To  overfeed,  or  minister 
to  the  desires  of,  to  such  an  extent  as  to  produce  surfeit 
or  satiety ;  to  cloy  ;  —  often  reflexive ;  as,  to  surfeit  one’s 
self  with  sweets  ;  he  surfeits  us  with  compliments. 

Syn.  —  See  satiate. 

sur'feit,  v.  i.  To  indulge  to  satiety  in  any  gratification,  esp. 
in  the  gratification  of  the  appetite. 

surf  fish-  Any  of  numerous  small  or  medium-sized  fishes 
constituting 
the  family 
Einbiotocid;© 
and  order 
H  olconoti, 
most  of  which 
live  in  shal¬ 
low  water 
along  the  Pa¬ 
cific  coast  of 
North  America.  They 
perchlikein  form  and  ;ire  Suri  Fi-h  <  Rbnm.-fnlus  i<>  <■- 

locally knownas  perches,  vjr  otes),  with  a  portion  cut 
etc.,  but  differ  greatly  away  to  Bhow  the  young, 

from  the  perches  m  their  anatomy  and  in  being  viviparous, 
surf 'man  (sflrf'mftn),  n.  ;  pi.  -men  (-men).  One  who  is 
skilled  in  handling  a  boat  in  surf,  esp.  one  employed  in  the 
life-saving  service.  —  surf'man  ship,  n. 
surfrap  pd'  (siir'fr&'pa'),  a.  [F.,  p.  p.  of  surf  rapper  ;  sur 
over  -j-  f rapper  to  strike.]  Numis.  Restruck  ;  made  by 
impressing  a  new  design  on  an  already  existing  coin, 
surf  scoter-  A  common  American  scoter  ( Oidemia  per- 
spicilla/a)  having  con¬ 
spicuous  white  mark¬ 
ings  on  the  head  and 
neck  of  the  adult  male, 
the  plumage  being 
otherwise  black.  The 
female  and  young  are 
grayish  brown, 
surf'y  (stir'll),  a.  Con¬ 
sisting  of,  abounding  in, 
or  resembling,  surf, 
surge  (sQrj),  7i.  [L.  sur- 
gere,surrectum, to  raise, 
to  rise;  subs  for  sub  un- 
der  -f-  regere  to  direct,  ISirb; 
prob.  through  F. ;  cf. 

OF.  sourgeon  fountain, 

F.  surgeon  sprout,  suck¬ 
er,  and  E.  surge,  t\] 

1.  Aspring;  a  fountain.  Obs. 

2.  A  large  wave  or  billow  ;  a  great,  rolling  swell  of  water  ; 
also,  such  swells  or  billows  collectively. 

3.  The  motion  of,  or  caused  by,  a  swell  or  wave  ;  also,  a 
motion  likened  to  this ;  a  sweep  or  rush  ;  specif.:  a  Meteor. 
A  barometric  wave  apparently  independent  of,  and  unex¬ 
plained  by,  existing  barometric  gradients.  b  Elec.  A  rush 
of  current,  or  rise  of  potential. 

4.  [Cf.  surge,  v.  t.,  to  slacken.]  The  tapered  part  of  a 
windlass  barrel  or  a  capstan,  on  which  the  cable  surges. 

surge,  v.  i.;  surged  (stirjd) ;  surg'ing  (stir'jing).  [F. 


Surf  Scoter,  Male. 


surgir  to  rise,  fr.  L.  surgere  ;  or  fr.  OF.  sourdre  (cf.  p.  pr. 
sourjant),  also  fr.  L.  surgere.  See  regent  ;  cf .  insurrec¬ 
tion,  source,  surge,  n.,  surge  to  slacken.]  1.  To  swell; 
to  rise  high  and  roll.  44  The  surging  waters.”  Spenser. 

2.  Naut.  a  [Cf.  surge  to  slacken.]  To  slip,  as  around  a 
windlass,  capstan,  or  bitts ;  —  said  of  a  rope  or  the  like, 
b  Of  a  vessel  at  anchor,  to  rise  and  fall  with  much  motion. 

3.  Elec.  To  rise  suddenly  to  an  excessive  or  abnormal 
value,  as  current  or  potential ;  to  rise  to  and  fall  from  such 
a  value  successively. 

surge  (sfirj),  v.  t.  [Cf.  F.  surgir  to  come  to  harbor,  fr.  Sp. 
surgir  to  rise  up,  appear,  L.  surgere  to  rise.  Cf.  surge  to 
rise.]  Naut.  To  let  go  or  slacken  gradually,  as  a  rope ;  as, 
to  surge  a  hawser  or  messenger  to  prevent  its  parting  ;  to 
slacken. 

sur'geon  (stir'jthO,  n.  [ME.  surgien ,  OF.  surgien ,  coutr. 
fr.  cijmrgien,F.  c/iirurgien.  See  chirurgeon.]  One  whose 
profession  or  occupation  is  to  cure  diseases  or  injuries  of 
the  body  by  manual  operation  ;  one  who  practices  surgery. 
Formerly,  in  the  United  States  army,  a  surgeon  had  the 
rank  of  major,  an  assistant  surgeon  that  of  captain  or  first 
lieutenant.  By  an  act  of  Congress  approved  Apr.  23,  1908, 
the  titles  surgeon  and  assistant  surgeon  were  abolished 
and  the  purely  military  titles  of  major,  captain,  and  lieu¬ 
tenant  were  substituted  therefor.  In  the  United  States 
navy,  a  surgeon  has  the  rank  of  lieutenant  commander ; 
a  passed  assistant  surgeon,  of  lieutenant ;  an  assistant  sur¬ 
geon,  of  lieutenant,  junior  grade, 
surgeon  apothecary.  In  Great  Britain,  one  who  unites 
the  practice  of  a  surgeon  with  that  of  an  apothecary. 
SUr'geon-cy  (stir'jilu-si),  n.  The  position  of  a  surgeon,  as 
in  the  naval  or  military  service. 

surgeon  fish-  Any  of  numerous  acantliopterygian  fishes 
mostly  of  the  genus 
Teulhis ;  —  called  also 
tang  and  barber  fish. 

They  are  related  to 
the  chsetodonts,  but 
are  usually  less  con¬ 
spicuously  colored 
and  have  a  more  elon¬ 
gate  body,  bearing  on 
each  sicle  near  the 

base  of  the  tail  one  or  Sun? eon 

movable  laneelike  spines.  *  (TeuthS xanthopterm). 
They  occur  in  most  warm  seas,  * 

esp.  in  the  East  Indies.  Some  are  considered  poisonous, 
sur'geon-gen'er-al,  n.  a  In  the  United  States  army,  the 
chief  of  the  Medical  Department,  having  the  rank  of  brig¬ 
adier  general,  b  In  the  United  States  navy,  the  chief  of 
the  Bureau  of  Medicine  and  Surgery,  having  the  rank  of 
rear  admiral,  c  In  the  British  army,  any  of  the  ten  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Army  Medical  Staff. 

sur'ger-y  (stir'jer-T),  n.  [ME.  surgerie ,  OF.  surgerie ,  con¬ 
tracted  fr.  cirurgerie  ;  cf.  OF.  surgie ,  cirurgie,  F.  chirur- 
gie,  L.  chirtirgia ,  Gr.  yctpovpyia.  See  surgeon.]  1.  Art 
or  practice  of  healing  by  manual  operation  ;  that  branch 
of  medical  science  which  treats  of  mechanical  or  operative 
measures  for  healing  diseases,  deformities,  or  injuries. 

2.  A  surgeon’s  operating  room  or  laboratory, 
surge  tank  Hydraulic  Engin.  A  standpipe  or  storage 
reservoir  at  the  down-stream  end  of  a  closed  aqueduct  or 
feeder  pipe  (as  for  a  water  wheel),  to  prevent  sudden  vari¬ 
ations  of  pressure  and  to  furnish  water  quickly, 
sur'gl  cal  (sfir'jT-kal),  a.  [See  surgery,  chirurgical.] 
Of  or  pertaining  to  surgeons  or  surgery  ;  done  by,  or  used 
in,  surgery.  —  surgical  anatomy.  See  anatomy,  2.  —  s.  fever, 
Med.,  fever  due  to  injuries  or  an  operation,  usually  caused 
by  septic  infection.  —  s.  kidney,  Med..  inflammation  of  the 
kidney  due  to  disease  or  injury  of  the  lower  parts  of  the 
urinary  tract.— 8.  knot,  surgeon’s  knot.  See  2d  knot, 72.,  1.— 
s.  neck.  See  humerus,  1  a. 

—  sur'gi-cal-ly,  adv. 
surg'y  (sGr'ji),a.  Rising 
in  or  like  surges  or  bil- 
1  o  w  8  ;  abounding  i  n 
surges. 

SU'ri-cate  (su'ri-kat),  7i. 

[F.  surikate,  fr.  native 
name  in  South  Africa.] 

A  viverrine  burrowing 
mammal  (Suricata  tetra- 
dactyla)  of  Cape  Colony,  y 

allied  to  the  mongooses,  Suricate. 
but  having  only  four 
toes.  It  is  grayish  banded  with  black.  It  is  diurnal  and 
social,  and  has  the  habit  of  sitting  on  its  haunches  before  its 
burrow  like  a  prairie  dog,  and  is  often  kept  as  a  pet.  It 
constitutes  a  genus,  Su  ri-ca'ta  (-ka'td). 

Su  ri  nam'  (soo'rt-nam'),  n.  Dutch  Guiana.  —  Surinam 
cabbage  tree. a  fabaceous  tree  ( Vouaoapoua  retusa)oi  Guiana. 
Its  bark  (Surinam  bark)  is  an  anthelmintic  and  cathartic. 
Cf.  worm  bark.  —  S.  cherry,  a  A  tropical  American  mal- 
pighiaceous  tree  (Malpighia  glabra);  also,  its  edible  aro¬ 
matic  fruit,  b  A  Brazilian  myrtaceous  tree  ( Eugenia  uni¬ 
flora)  often  cultivated  in  California;  also,  its  spicy  red 
cherrylike  fruit,  which  makes  excellent  jelly.  —  S.  poison, 
a  poison  derived  from  a  tropical  American  fabaceous  plant 
( Cracca loricaria).  —  S.  quassia,  the  tree  Quassia amara. —  S. 
toad,  an  aglossate  aquatic  toad  (Pipa  americana)  of  the 
Guianas  and  parts  of  Brazil.  As  the  eggs  are  laid  they  are 
distributed  by  the  male  over  the  back  of  the  female,  where 
they  become  embedded.  A  separate  cavity,  with  a  lid,  de¬ 


velops  about  each  egg,  and  within  this  cavity  the  tadpole 
lives  until  after  its  met¬ 
amorphosis. 

su  ri  nam'ine  (soo'rT- 
nSrn'Tn  ;  -en  ;  184),  n. 

Also  -in.  Chevn.  A  white, 
crystalline  alkaloid, 

C10H13O3N,  found  iu  the 
bark  of  Geoffrxa  suri- 
namensis  and  in  other  . 
plants.  It  is  apparently  * 
related  to  tyrosine, 
sur'ly (stir'll),  a.;  sur'- 
li-er  (-lT-er)  ;  sur'li- 
est.  [Peril,  fr.  sir,  and 
originally  meaning,  sir- 
like,  i.  e.,  proud  (see  sir;  Surinam  1  oad  (female). 

-ly)  ;  or  the  first  part  is  peril,  fr.  -sour.]  1.  Arrogant ; 
haughty.  Obs.  44  Surly  shepherds.”  Spenser. 

2-  Gloomily  morose;  ill-natured,  abrupt,  and  rude  ;  sour; 
crabbed  ;  sullen  ;  as,  surly  language.  44  The  surly  storm.” 
Thomson.  “  That  surly  spirit,  melancholy.”  Shak. 

Syn  -  —  See  sullen. 

sur'mark  (stir'mark'),  n.  Also  sirmark.  [sur-  -|-  mark.] 
Shipbuilding,  a  A  mark  made  on  the  molds  of  a  ship, 
when  building,  to  show  where  the  angles  of  the  timbers 
are  to  be  placed,  b  A  cleat  temporarily  placed  on  the 
side  of  a  vessel  on  the  ways  or  in  a  ship  dock  to  support 
the  ribband  against  which  the  shores  rest, 
sur  mise'  (sur-iniz'),  n.  [OF.  surmise,  sormise,  accusation, 
fr.  surmetre ,  sormetre,  to  impose,  accuse  ;  sur,  sor  (see 
sur-)  -j-  metre  to  put,  set,  F.  mettre,  L.  mitlere  to  send. 
See  mission.]  1.  A  thought,  imagination,  or  conjecture, 
based  on  scanty  evidence  ;  suspicion. 

Vague  surmises  of  rejected  crime.  Shelley. 

2.  Reflection  ;  thought.  Obs.  Shak. 

Syn.  —  Supposition,  guess,  suspicion, 
sur  mise',  v.  t.  ;  sur-mised'  (-mlzd');  sur-mis'ing  (-mlz'Tng). 
To  imagine  without  certain  knowledge  ;  to  infer  on  slight 
grounds  ;  to  suppose  or  conjecture ;  to  guess. 

Syn.  —  See  conjecture. 

sur  mount' (stir-mount'),  v.  t.  ;  sur-mount'ed;  sur-mount'- 
ing.  [ME.  s(o)urmoujiten ,  OF.  surmonter,  sormonter,  F. 
surmonter  ;  sur ,  sor,  over  -f-  monter  to  mount.  See  sur-  ; 
mount,  v.  i.]  1.  To  rise  above ;  to  be  higher  than ;  to 

overtop ;  as,  a  peak  surmounting  its  range. 

2.  To  surpass;  exceed;  excel.  Now  Rare.  Milton. 

3.  To  conquer  ;  overcome  ;  as,  to  surmount  obstacles. 
Syn.  —  Overcome,  subdue,  surpass,  exceed.  See  conquer. 

sur  mount',  v.  i.  To  rise  up;  hence,  to  excel  ;  exceed, 
sur  mount'ed,  p.  a.  1.  Overcome;  outdone. 

2  Her.  Partly  covered  by  another  charge  ;  —  said  of  an 
ordinary  or  other  bearing, 
surmounted  arch,  a  stilted  semicircular  arch, 
surmullet  (sur-mul'St),  w.  [F.  surmulet,  OF.  sormulet ; 
prob.  fr.  OF.  sor ,  F.  saur -,  satire,  sorrel,  red  -j-  mulct 
mullet.  See  sorrel,  a.;  mullet.]  Any  mullet  of  the  family 
Mullidae ;  a  red  mullet.  See  2d  mullet,  2. 
sur'name'  (sfir'nam'),  n.  [sur-  -f-  name  ;  after  ME.  sour - 
noun,  fr.  OF.  so(u)rnon ,  F.  surnom.  See  sur-  ;  noun, 
name.]  1.  A  name  or  appellation  added  to  the  bap¬ 
tismal  or  Christian  name,  and  become  a  family  name. 
Surnames  orig.  noted  occupation,  estate,  place  of  resi¬ 
dence,  or  a  thing  or  event  relating  to  the  person  ;  thus,  Ed¬ 
mund  Ironsides;  Robert  Smith ,  or  the  smith;  William  Tur¬ 
ner.  Surnames  are  often  patronymics ;  as,  John  Johnson. 
2  An  appellation  added  to  the  original  name  ;  an  agno¬ 
men.  “  My  surname,  Coriolanus.”  Shak. 

sur'name'  (sfir'nam';  sur-nam';  277),  v.  t. ;  -named' 
(-namd';  -namd') ;  -nam'ing  (-nam'ing;  -nam'Tng).  To 
call  by  a  surname,  or  to  give  a  surname  to. 

And  Simon  he  sumamed  Peter.  Hark  iii.  16. 
sur  pass' (stir-pas'),  v.  t. ;  sur-passed'  (-past');  sur-pass'- 
ing.  [F.  surpasser  ;  sur  over  -f-  passer  to  pass.  See  sub-  ; 
pass.]  To  pass  or  go  beyond  in  any  respect;  to  exceed  ; 
as,  the  reality  surpassed  expectations. 

Syn.  —  Excel,  outdo,  outstrip.  See  exceed. 
surpassing,/}.  a.  Eminently  excellent;  exceeding  others. 
—  sur  passing  ly,  adv.  —  sur  passing  ness,  n. 
sur'plice  (stir'plis),  n.  [F.  surplis,  OF.  surpliz ,  sorpeliz, 
LL.  superpellicium  ;  super  over  -+-  pellicium,  pelliceum,  a 
robe  of  fur,  L.  pellicius  made  of  skins.  See  pelisse.]  Eccl. 
The  ordinary  outer  vestment  of  white  linen  worn  by  clergy 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  over  the  cassock  in  choir 
and  in  the  administration  of  the  sacraments,  by  clergy  of 
the  churches  of  the  Anglican  Communion,  usually  over  the 
cassock,  in  various  offices,  and  by  some  others,  such  as  lay 
readers  and  choristers.  The  surplice  proper  (cf .  cotta,  1) 
is  loose  and  flowing,  with  long,  broad,  full  sleeves, 
sur'plus  (-plus),  7i.  [F.,  fr.  sur  over -j -plus  more.  See 

sur-,  plus  ;  cf.  superplus.]  1.  That  which  remains  when 
use  or  need  is  satisfied;  excess  ;  overplus. 

2.  Specif. :  a  Public  Finance.  An  excess  of  receipts  over 
the  ordinary  disbursements,  b  As  distinguished  from  the 
capital  stock  of  a  corporation,  the  excess  of  net  assets  over 
the  total  face  value  of  its  shares. 

3.  Insurance.  The  assets  of  a  company  in  excess  of  those 
requisite  to  meet  its  entire  liabilities  as  reckoned  in  insur¬ 
ance  accounting. 


calendered,  or  otherwise  sur¬ 
faced. 

surfa3tness,  n.  Surfeiting.  Obs. 
surf  board.  A  long,  narrow 
board  on  which  one  rides  over  a 
heavy  surf  to  shore, 
surf  clam.  The  sea  clam  (Mac- 
tra ,  or  SpistUa,  solidissima)  or 
related  species, 
surf  coot.  Surf  scoter. 

•urf  duck.  A  scoter,  esp.  surf 
scoter. 

sur'feit,  a.  Excessive  ;  extrava¬ 
gant.  Obs.  Scot. 
sur'feit-er,  n.  One  that  surfeits 
or  cloys. 

sur'feit-ness,  n.  Profusion;  ex¬ 
travagance  ;  waste.  Obs.  Scot. 
Bur'felt-ous.  a.  [AF.  surfetns. 
See  SURFEIT.)  Excessive  ;  ex¬ 
travagant.  Obs. 
sur 'fell.  *  SURFLE. 
surf'er,  n.  Surf  scoter.  Local , 
U.  S. 

jurfet.  4*  surfeit.  • 
•ur-ft'ciai  (sflr-fTsh'rfl),  a.  [Cf. 
superficial.]  1.  Of  or  pert,  to 
a  surface,  esp.  the  earth's  sur¬ 


face  ;  —  opp.  to  subterranean 
2.  (ieol.  =  SUPERFICIAL,  3. 
sur'fle,  sur'phul  (sftr'f’l),  r.  t. 
[Cf.  sulphur.)  To  wash  or  tint 
with  a  cosmetic,  said  to  be  pre¬ 
pared  from  sulphur.  Obs. 
surf  shiner.  A  small  California 
surf  fish  ( Cymatogaster  aggre- 
gatus). 

surf  smelt.  A  smelt  ( Mesopus 
pretinsus)  of  the  coast  of  Cali¬ 
fornia  and  northward  which 
spawns  in  the  surf, 
sur-fuse'  (sfir-fQz'),  v.  t.  Sc  t. 
[sur-  +  fuse.]  To  supercool.  — 
sur-fu'sion  (-fQ'zhi/n),  n. 
surf  whiting.  Silver  whiting, 
surg.  Abbr.  Surgeon;  surgery, 
surge.  4*  cieroe. 
surgeant.  sergeant. 
surge'ful,  a.  See  -ful. 
surge  gap.  Elec.  A  spark  gap.  as 
in  an  arrester,  for  the  discharge 
of  surges  due  to  lightning,  etc. 
surge'less,  a.  See  -less. 
sur'gen-a-ry,  w.  [Cf.  surgeon, 
surgery.]  Surgery.  Obs.  Scot. 
sur'gen-ry.  +  surgkoxry. 


sur'gent  (sQr'j<?nt),  a.  [L.  sur¬ 
ge  ns,  p.  pr.]  Rising;  swelling.  R. 
surgeon  dentist.  A  dental  sur¬ 
geon  ;  a  dentist, 
surgeon  major.  In  the  British 
army,  the  senior  surgeon  of  a 
regiment. 

gur'geon-ryfsQr'jiZn-r'O.n.  [ME. 
surgenrie.]  Surgery.  Obs. 
sur'geon’s  ag'a-ric*  A  powder 
prepared  from  a  species  of  poly- 
porue,  used  as  a  hsemostatic. 
sur'geon-ship.  n.  See  -ship. 
surgeon's  knot.  Any  of  several 
knots  used  in  tying  ligatures, 
stitches,  etc.;  esp*.,  a  reef  knot  in 
which  the  first  knot  has  two 
turns.  See  2d  knot,  n.,  1. 

Surg. -Gen.  Abbr.  Surgeon-gen¬ 
eral. 

surgien.  surgion  +  surgeon. 
Sur-hay'  (sdbr-I').  Var.  of  Son- 

OH  AY. 

su'ri.  4*  sura. 

Su'ri-el  (sO'rT-Sl).  D  Bib. 
su'ri-ga  (soo'r £-g  a),  n.  The 
nagkaesar. 

suringer,  n.  Surgeon.  Obs. 


sur  in-jam'.  Var.  of  saranjam. 
sur  in-tend'ant  (s  ft  r'T  n-t  5  n'- 
ddnt),  sur  in-tend'ent  (-d£nt), 
n.  [F.  sur  in  tend  ant.]  Superin¬ 
tendent.  Obs.  —  surin-tend'en- 
cy  (-d<®n-sY),  n.  Obs. 

Su  ri  sad  'da-i  ( su'  rT-sad  '3-1). 

D.  Bib. 

surjoure  4*  sojourn. 

Burkete,  surkot.  4*  surcoat. 

||  sur  -le-champ'  (siir'lS-shaN'), 
adv.  [F.]  On  the  field;  imme¬ 
diately  ;  without  preparation, 
surlepe.  +  serelepy. 

8urlette.  solleret. 
sur'li-ly  (6flr'ly-lf),  adv.  of 
surly. 

sur'li-ness,  n.  See  -ness 
sur'llng.  ii.  [See  surly;  1st 
-lino.]  A  morose  fellow.  Obs. 
sur'loin'  (sfir'loin').  Var.  of 
SIRLOIN. 

sur'ma  (sd&r'md),  n.  [Hind.  & 
Per.  surmah. ]  Native  antimony 
sulphide  (stionite),  used  by  the 
Mohammedans  of  India  to  dark¬ 
en  the  eyelids. 

sur'ma8  tertsQr'mas'tSr;  -mas'- 


ter  ;  see  master),  n.  [Perh.  sur- 
-f  master.]  A  schoolmaster  next 
below  the  head  master.  Rare, 
Eng. 

surme.  surmeh.  4*  surma. 
8ur-mls'a-ble  (siIr-rnTz'a-b’l),  a. 
See  -able. 

sur-mis'al  (-/?1),  n.  Surmise.  R. 
8ur-mis'ant  (-rfnt),  n.  One  who 
surmises.  Rare. 
sur-mis'er  (-?r),  n.  One  who 
surmises. 

8ur-mit',  v.  t.  [OF.  sormetre, 
sourmetre ,  to  accuse,  lit.,  to  put 
upon.]  To  put  upon;  charge; 
also,  to  surmise.  Obs. 
sur-mount'a-ble  (s«r-moun'td- 
b’l),o.  See -able.  —  sur-mount'- 
a-ble  ness.  n. 

sur-mount'al  C-tdfl),  n.  Act  of 
surmounting.  Rare. 
sur-mount 'ant,  a.  [Cf.  F.  xvr- 
montant ,  p.  nr.,  surmounting. J 
In  the  ascendant.  Obs. 
sur  mount'er,  n.  One  that  sur¬ 
mounts. 

sur'nam  er  (sflr'nam'fr  ;  sfir- 
nam'fr),  n.  One  who  surnames. 


sur'nap,  sur'nape.n.  [OF.  sour- 
nappe. j  A  cloth  with  towels 
spread,  in  formal  banquets,  be¬ 
fore  the  lord  of  the  household 
for  use  in  washing.  Obs. 
sur'nay  (edbr'nj),  n.  [Hind.  & 
Per.  suma,  surnay.]  Music.  An 
Oriental  variety  of  oboe, 
surnome  +  surname. 
sur-nom'i-nal  (sfir-nfim'Y-ndl), 
a.  Of  or  pert,  to  a  surname  or 
surnames. 

sur'noun',  n.  [See  surname.] 
A  surname.  Ons. 

8ur-ox'ide,  n.  Also  Id.  [Cf.  F. 
suroxyde.  See  sur-;  oxide.] 
Chem.  A  peroxide.  Obs.  —  sur- 
ox'i-date,  v.  t.  Obs. 
sur-pass'a-ble,  a.  See  -able. 
sur  pass  'ing. adv.  Surpassingly, 
sur-past'.  Surpassed.  Ref.  Sp. 
sur'phal. sur'phul  4*  surfle. 
surphat.  4*  surfeit,  [plus. I 
sur'plice.  Obs.  corrupt,  of  SUR-| 
sur'pliced  (sQr'plYst),  a.  Wear¬ 
ing  a  surplice. 

surplice  fees.  Fees  of  the  Eng¬ 
lish  clergy  for  occasional  duties. 


ale,  senate,  care,  am,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofa ;  eve,  event,  end,  recent,  maker;  ice,  Ill;  old,  dbey,  orb,  ddd,  sSft,  connect ;  use,  unite,  urn,  up,  circws,  menu ; 

U  Foreign  Word.  4*  Obsolete  \  ariant  of.  +  combined  with.  =  equals. 


SURPLUS 
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SURVIVE 


4.  In  the  State  of  Maine,  a  minor  unorganized  territorial 
division,  consisting  of  an  irregular  tract  laid  off  by  the 
State  authority. 

BUT'plus  (sflr'plus),  a.  Being  or  constituting  a  surplus ; 
more  than  sufficient ;  as,  surplus  revenues  ;  surplus  words, 
sur'plus-age  (-aj),  n.  [See  surplus.]  1.  Surplus ;  excess  ; 
overplus  ;  as,  surplusage  of  grain  or  goods. 

2  Law.  In  pleading,  matter  which  is  not  necessary  or 
relevant  to  the  case,  and  may  be  rejected  ;  any  matter  in  a 
pleading  not  material  to  it  in  form  or  substance  ;  loosely, 
any  part  of  any  verbal  document  that  is  immaterial  there¬ 
to  iu  both  matter  and  form. 

sur-pris'al  (sur-priz'al),  n.  [See  surprise.]  Act  of  surpris¬ 
ing,  or  state  of  being  surprised  ;  surprise, 
sur  prise'  (-priz'),  v.  t.  ;  sur-prised'  (-prizd') ;  sur-pris'ing 
(-priz'Tng).  [Prob.  fr.  ME.  sup  pry  sen,  OF.  soupris ,  so{u)s- 
pris ,  p.  p.  of  souprendre ,  so{u)s prendre  ;  confused  with 
OF.  sorprendre,  sourprendre,  F.  surprendre.  Both  OF. 
words  are  compounds  of  prendre  to  take  (fr.  L.  prehen- • 
dere ;  see  prehensile),  and  meant  to  surprise,  also  to  over¬ 
power,  the  former  meaning  peril,  orig.  belonging  to  sos- 
prendre  alone.  For  the  prefcx  so{u)s  cf.  suspend.  The  E. 
v.  surprise  is  peril,  partly  fr.  the  u.  surprise.]  1.  To 
come  upon  or  attack  suddenly  and  unexpectedly. 

2.  To  take  unawares ;  to  seize  or  capture  by  unexpected 
attack.  “  The  castle  of  Macduff  I  will  surprise Shak. 

3.  To  strike  with  wonder,  astonishment,  or  confusion,  by 
something  sudden,  unexpected,  or  remarkable  ;  as,  his  con¬ 
duct  surprised  me. 

4.  To  cause  (one)  to  do  something,  or  to  bring  (one)  into 
some  state,  in  a  sudden  and  unexpected  way ;  —  with  into  ; 
as,  to  be  surprised  into  an  indiscretion  or  generosity. 

6-  To  hold  possession  of ;  to  hold.  Ohs.  J.  Webster. 
Syn.  —  Perplex,  bewilder,  overwhelm,  confound,  dum- 
found.  —  Surprise,  astonish,  amaze,  astound.  To  surprise, 
the  most  general  word,  is  to  strike  with  wonder,  esp.  at 
something  unexpected  ;  astonish  is  stronger,  and  implies 
the  shock  of  sudden  surprise,  esp.  as  at  something  inexpli¬ 
cable  or  unaccountable  ;  to  amaze  is  to  overwhelm  with  be¬ 
wildered  wonder ;  to  astound  is  to  stun  or  stupefv  with 
amazement  ;  as ,i%  surprised  at  all  they  meet,  .  . ’.  with 
stretched  neck,  and  silly  stare”  ( Couper) ;  1  was  greatly 
surprised  at  his  appearance  ;  “  I  stood  transfixed  at  her  <w- 
tonish in g  beauty  ”  {T.  Watts-Dunton) ;  “as  when  a  shower 
of  meteors  cross  the  orbit  of  the  earth  .  .  .  the  lone  seaman 
all  the  night  sails,  astonished ,  amid  stars”  (Emerson); 
“You  terrify,  you  shock,  you  amaze  me  "{Mad.  D' Arid  ay) ; 
“  We  seemed  struck  to  the  ground  for,  some  time,  as  if  ac¬ 
tually  petrified  with  amazement  ”  {(Goldsmith) ;  “  the  aston¬ 
ished  air  of  one  at  whose  feet  a  thunderbolt  has  just  burst, 
and  who  hears  still  the  astounding  report  ringing  in  his 
ears”  {Scott).  See  embarrass  ;  cf.  strange. 
surprise',  n.  [F.  surprise ,  OF.  sot  prise  (cf.  also  OF.  sou- 
prise)^  fr.  surprendre ,  p.  p.  surpris ,  OF.  sorprendre ,  sor- 
pris.  See  surprise,  v.]  1.  Act  of  coming  upon,  or  taking, 
unawares  ;  surprisal ;  as,  the  fort  was  taken  by  surprise. 

2.  State  of  being  surprised,  or  taken  unawares;  emotion 
excited  by  what  is  sudden  and  unexpected  ;  astonishment. 

3.  Anything  sudden  and  unexpected,  esp.  when  causing 
astonishment. 

4.  A  dish  covered  with  a  crust  of  raised  paste,  but  with  no 
other  contents  or  with  unexpected  contents.  Obs. 

Syn.  —  Wonder,  astonishment,  amazement, 
surprise  party.  A  concerted  social  gathering  of  persons 
coming  unannounced  to  the  house  of  a  common  friend.  U.  S. 
sur-pris'ing  (swr-priz'Tug),  p.  a.  Of  a  nature  to  excite  won¬ 
der  and  astonishment ;  amazing  ;  wonderful  ;  as,  surprising 
bravery.  —  sur-pris'ing-ly,  adv.—  sur-pris'ing-ness.  n. 
Syn.  —  Extraordinary,  unexpected,  astonishing,  striking, 
sur  re  but'  (sffr're-bQt'),  v.  i.  \sur-  -f-  rebut. ]  Common- 
Law  Pleading.  To  reply  by  a  surrebutter, 
sur're-but'tal  (-31),  n.  Common-Law  Pleading.  Act  of 
supporting,  or  giving  evidence  to  maintain,  a  surrebutter, 
sur  re-but'ter  (-but'er),  n.  Common-Law  Pleading.  The 
reply  of  a  plaintiff  to  a  defendant's  rebutter, 
sur  re-join'  (-re-join'),  v.  i.  [aur-  -}-  rejoin .]  Common-Law 
Pleading.  To  reply  by  a  surrejoinder, 
sur  re-Join'der  (-join'der),  n.  Common-Late  Pleading. 
The  answer  of  a  plaintiff  to  a  defendant’s  rejoinder, 
sur-ren'der  (s3-rSn'der),  n.  [Prob.  fr.  AF.  surrendre  to 
deliver  up,  inf.  as  n.  See  sur-  ;  render,  v.  n.~\  1.  A  sur¬ 
rendering;  a  yielding  or  resigning  one’s  person,  or  the  pos¬ 
session  of  something,  into  the  power  of  another  ;  as,  the 
surrender  of  a  castle  to  an  enemy  ;  the  surrender  of  a  right. 

2.  Law.  a  The  yielding  of  a  particular  estate  to  him  who 
has  an  immediate  estate  in  remainder  or  reversion,  merg¬ 
ing  the  surrendered  estate  in  the  other  ;  —  opposed  to  re¬ 
lease  and  distinguished  from  renunciation,  b  The  giving  up 
of  a  principal  into  lawful  custody  by  his  bail ;  —  often  called 
surrender  by  bail.  C  The  delivery  up  of  a  fugitive  from  jus¬ 
tice  by  one  government  to  another,  as  by  a  foreign  state. 
See  extradition,  1.  d  In  South  Africa,  the  formal  giving 
up  by  a  debtor  of  his  assets  to  his  creditors,  entitling  him 
to  certain  privileges  or  exemptions. 

3.  Insurance.  The  voluntary  cancellation  of  the  legal  lia¬ 
bility  of  the  company  by  the  insured  and  beneficiary  for  a 
consideration  (called  the  surrender  value). 

sur  ren'der  (sS-rgn'der),  v.  t. ;  sur-ren'dered  (-derd) ; 
sur-ren'der-ing.  [Prob.  fr.  the  n.  See  surrender,  n.] 


surplus  state.  Com.  A  state 
that  grows  more  of  a  commod¬ 
ity,  as  grain,  than  it  consumes, 
surprenant.  a.  [F.,  p.  pr.]  Sur¬ 
prising  Ohs. 

sur  pris'a-ble  (sur-prTz'd-b’l), 
a.  Surprising.  Rare. 
but  pris'ed-ly  (-ed-lf),  adr. 
With  surprise  ;  as  one  surprised 
or  startled. 

sur  prise'ment.  ».  Surprisal.  R. 
sur  pris'er  (-prlz'er),  n.  One 
that  surprises. 

sur  prize'.  Surprise.  Ret'.  Sp. 
sur'que-dous,  sur'que  dry.  etc. 
SURQUIDOUS,  Sb'KQUI DRY.etC. 

sur'qui  dant,  a.  [OF.  sorcui- 
dant.]  Arrogant.  Ohs. 
surquidour.  n  [Cf.  surqui- 
dant,  surquidry.j  A  haughty 
or  arrogant  person.  Obs. 
sur'qui-dous,  or  sur'qui-drous, 
a.  Arrogant  ;  insolent.  Obs. 
sur'qui-dry,  sur'que-dry.  n. 
[OF.  so{u)rcuidene ,  fr.  sourrui- 
aier  to  presume  ;  so(u)r  over  4- 
cuidier  to  think,  L.  cogitate. 
See  sur-  ;  cogitate.]  Obs.  a 


Overweening  pride;  arrogance  ; 
presumption;  insolence,  b  Fol¬ 
ly;  wantonness  ;  pi.,  wanton  ex¬ 
cesses. 

sur 'ra.  sur 'rah  (scor'd:  sur'd), 
n.  [Marathi  sura  a  wheezing 
sound.)  Vet.  A  form  of  perni 
cions  nntemia  in  horses,  mules, 
and  camels,  due  to  an  infusorial 
parasite.  India.  Phil.  I.,  etc. 
surrawns.  +  surance. 
surre.  +  SOB*, 
surre-  Obs.  compar.  of  sour. 
sur  re  bound'.  i.  To  give  back 
echoes  ;  to  reecho.  Ohs. 
sur-rec'tion  (sr7-rek'shi7n),  tt. 
[Cf-  L.  surrectio  a  raising,  resur¬ 
rection,  and  E.  INSURRECTION. J 
An  insurrection.  Obs. 
surregenrie.  +  surgeonry. 
Bur-rein',  v.  t.  [sur-  +  rein.] 
To  exhaust  by  riding.  Obs. 
surrender./.  To  restore.  Obs. 
surrender  charge  Life  Insur¬ 
ance.  A  forfeit  or  penalty  gen¬ 
erally  charged  by  the  company 
against  the  value  of  a  policy 
surrendered  or  allowed  to  lapse. 


1.  To  render  up  or  back ;  to  give  ;  tender  ;  proffer.  Obs. 

2.  To  yield  to  the  power  of  another;  to  give  or  deliver  up 
possession  of  (anything)  upon  compulsion  or  demand  ;  as, 
to  surrender  one’s  self  ;  to  sutrender  a  fort  or  a  ship. 

3.  To  give  up  possession  of ;  to  yield  ;  resign  ;  relinquish  ; 
as,  to  surrender  a  right,  privilege,  or  advantage. 

4.  To  yield  to  any  influence,  emotion,  or  the  like  ;  —  used 
reflexively  ;  as,  to  surrender  one’s  self  to  grief. 

5.  Law.  To  yield  ;  to  render  or  deliver  up  ;  to  give  up  ;  as, 
a  principal  surrendered  by  his  bail,  a  fugitive  from  justice 
by  a  foreign  state,  or  a  particular  estate  by  the  tenant. 
Syn.  —  See  relinquish. 

sur-ren'der  (s3-rgn'der),  v.  i.  To  give  up  one’s  self  into 
the  power  of  another  ;  to  yield. 

sur-ren  der-ee'  i-e'),  n.  One  to  whom  a  surrender  is  made, 
sur  ren  der-or'  (-6r'),  n.  Law.  One  who  makes  a  surren¬ 
der,  as  of  an  estate. 

sur  rep'tion  (su-r&p'shwn),  n.  [L.  sui~reptio ,  or  subreplio. 
Cf.  subreption.]  1.  Act  or  process  of  getting  in  a  surrep¬ 
titious  manner,  or  by  craft  or  stealth.  Obs. 

2.  A  coming  unperceived  or  suddenly.  Rare. 
sur  rep-ti'tious  (sfir'Sp-tTsh'fis),  a.  [L.  surrepticius ,  or 
subrepticius ,  fr.  surripere ,  subrip  ere,  to  snatch  away,  to 
withdraw  privily  ;  sub  under  -f-  rapere  to  snatch.  See  sub-  ; 
ravish.]  Done  or  made  by  stealth,  or  without  proper  au¬ 
thority  ;  made  or  introduced  fraudulently  ;  clandestine  ; 
stealthy  ;  as,  a  surreptitious  passage  in  a  manuscript ;  a 
surreptitious  removal  of  goods  ;  also,  more  rarely,  acting, 
or  doing  something,  clandestinely  ;  as,  to  plagiarize  with 
surreptitious  hand.  —  surrep-ti'tious-ly,  adv. 

Syn.  —  See  secret. 

sur'rey  (sur'T),  n.  [Prob.  fr.  the  proper  name.]  A  four- 
wheeled,  two- 
seated  pleas¬ 
ure  carriage, 
like  the  mod¬ 
ern  cabriolet, 
but  having 
a  straight 
or  nearly 
straight  bot¬ 
tom  and  8ome- 
times  cut 
under.  Also,  Surrey, 

an  automobile  with  a  similar  body. 

sur'ro-gate  (sur'o-gat),  n.  [L.  surrogatus ,  p.  p.  of  surro¬ 
gate,  subrogare,  to  substitute  ;  sub  under  -f-  rogare  to  ask, 
ask  fora  vote,  propose  a  law.  See  rogation;  cf.  subrogate.] 

1.  A  person  appointed  to  act  in  place  of,  or  as  successor 
to,  another  ;  a  deputy  ;  delegate  ;  substitute. 

2.  The  deputy  of  an  ecclesiastical  judge,  most  commonly 
of  a  bishop  or  his  chancellor,  esp.  a  deputy  who  grants 
marriage  licenses. 

3.  In  the  State  of  New  York  and  some  other  States  of  the 
United  States,  a  judicial  officer  who  has  jurisdiction  over 
the  probate  of  wills  and  testaments  and  the  settlement 
of  estates,  and  often  has  power  to  appoint  and  supervise 
guardians  of  infants  and  of  other  incompetent  persons. 
The  use  of  surrogate  in  this  sense  arose  from  the  fact  that 
these  matters  were  formerly  under  ecclesiastical  jurisdic¬ 
tion  and  were  managed  by  the  surrogates  of  the  bishops. 
Cf . probate,  2 ;  prerogative  court. 

4-  One  that  replaces  another;  a  substitute.  Rare. 

Cravings  which  demanded  a  surrogate  for  the  heathen  cults 
which  they  had  given  up.  G.  P.  Fisher. 

sur'ro-gate  (-gat),u.  t.;  -gat/ed  (-gaUSd)  ;  -gat'ing  (-gat'- 
Tng).  To  put  in  the  place  of  another;  to  substitute  ;  specif. : 
a  Law.  To  subrogate,  b  Civil  Law.  To  appoint  (another) 
as  successor  to  one’s  self,  as  in  the  office  of  executor  or 
tutor,  c  Roman  Law.  To  modify  (a  law)  by  adding  some¬ 
thing  to  it. 

sur  round'  (sw-round'),  v.  t. ;  sur-round'ed  ;  sur-round'- 
ing.  [OF.  suronder,  soronder ,  to  overflow,  LL.  superun- 
dare ;  fr.  L.  super  over  -\-midare  to  rise  in  waves,  overflow, 
fr.  undo  wave.  The  English  sense  is  due  to  the  influence 
of  E.  round.  See  super-;  undulate.]  1.  To  inclose  on  all 
sides  ;  to  encompass  ;  as,  a  wall  surrounds  the  city. 

But  cloud  instead,  and  ever-during  dark 
Surrounds  me.  Milton 

2  Specif.,  Mil.,  to  inclose,  as  abody  of  troops,  so  as  to  cut 
off  communication  or  retreat  ;  to  invest,  as  a  city. 

3.  To  cutoff  by  wrater  ;  hence,  perhaps,  to  overflow.  Obs. 

4.  To  pass  around  ;  to  travel  about ;  circumnavigate.  Obs. 
Syn.  —  Encompass,  encircle,  environ,  invest,  hem  in. 

sur  round',  n.  Anything  that  surrounds  or  encompasses  ; 
specif.,  a  method,  now  rare,  of  hunting  some  animals,  as 
the  buffalo,  by  surrounding  a  herd,  and  driving  them  over 
a  precipice,  into  a  ravine,  etc.  U.  S. 
sur-round'ing,  p.  pr.  <&  vb.  n.  of  surround.  Specif. :  n. 

1.  An  encompassing. 

2.  pi.  The  things  which  surround  or  environ  ;  external  or 
attending  circumstances,  conditions,  or  the  like. 

sur-roy'al  (siir-roi'31),  n.  [sur-  -f-  royal.]  One  of  the 
terminal  tines  above  the  tres-tine  of  the  antler  of  the  stag 
or  other  large  deer,  usually  attained  at  the  age  of  four  years. 
See  RUCERVINE  ANTLER,  Illust. 

II  sur'sum  cor'da  (sGr'simi  kSr'dd).  [L.  sursum  upward 
+  corda  hearts.]  Eccl.  Lift  up  your  hearts  ;  —  a  versicle 


in  the  Latin  Mass,  at  the  beginning  of  the  preface,  inviting 
,the  people  to  join  in  thanksgiving  to  God ;  also,  the  corre¬ 
sponding  English  versicle  in  the  Anglican  Communion  of¬ 
fice.  The  versicle  is  found  in  all  ancient  liturgies. 
SUr'tax'  (sflr'tSks/),  n.  An  additional  or  extra  tax,  as  in  the 
schedule  of  railroad  rates  or  in  customs  duties. 

SUr'tax'  (sflr'tSks' ;  sflr-tSks'),  v.  t. ;  -taxed/  (-tSkst/ ; 
-tSkst') ;  -tax/ing  (-tSk/sing ;  -tSk'sTng).  To  impose  an 
additional  tax  on. 

SUr-tOUt'  (sur-tdot'  ;  -too'  ;  F.  6ur'tob' ;  277),  n.  [F.,  fr.  sur 
over  -|-  tout  all.]  1.  A  man’s  coat  to  be  worn  over  his  other 
garments  ;  an  overcoat,  esp.  w'hen  long  and  close-fitting. 

2.  Fort.  An  addition  to  the  height  of  a  parapet  at  an  angle, 
as  a  protection  from  enfilade  fire.  Rare. 
sur  Veil'lance  (swr-val'yans  ;  -val'ans ;  277),  n.  [F.,  fr. 
surveiller  to  watch  over ;  sur  over  -f-  veiller  to  watch,  L. 
vigilare.  See  sur-  ;  vigil.]  Oversight ;  close  watch  ;  as, 
a  suspected  person  under  police  surveillance. 

Syn.  —  See  oversight. 

sur-veil'Iant  (-val'yant;  -val'3nt),  n.  [F.,  fr.  surveiller 
to  watch  over.  See  surveillance.]  One  who  watches  over 
another  ;  an  overseer ;  supervisor  ;  also,  a  spy. 
sur-veil'lant,  a.  Overseeing;  watchful.  Rare. 
sur  vey'  (swr-va'),  v.  t.  ;  sur-veyed'  (-vad') ;  sur-vey'ing. 
[OF.  surveoir ,  sorveeir  (3d  sing.  pres,  soi'veit );  sur,  sor , 
over,  F.  sur  veoir,  veeir,  to  see,  F.  voir,  L.  videre.  See 
sur-,  vision  ;  cf.  supervise.]  1.  To  inspect ;  to  view  atten¬ 
tively,  as  from  a  high  place  ;  to  look  over  or  about. 

2.  To  view  with  a  scrutinizing  eye;  to  examine. 

All  pale  and  (speechless,  he  surveyed  me  round.  Dryden. 

3.  To  examine  with  reference  to  condition,  situation, 
value,  etc.  ;  to  examine  and  ascertain  the  state  of  ;  as,  to 
survey  a  building  to  estimate  its  value,  etc. ;  to  survey  a 
manor  for  its  extent,  value,  ownership,  liabilities,  etc. 

4.  To  determine  and  delineate  the  form,  extent,  position, 
etc.,  of,  as  a  tract  of  land,  a  coast,  harbor,  or  the  like,  by 
taking  linear  and  angular  measurements,  and  by  applying 
the  principles  of  geometry  and  trigonometry. 

sur'vey  (sflr'va ;  swr-va' ;  277  :  formerly  universally,  still 
by  many,  accented  on  final  syllable),  n.  1.  Act  of  sur¬ 
veying  ;  a  general  view,  as  from  above. 

Under  his  proud  survey  the  city  lies.  Sir  J.  Denham. 

2.  A  particular  view  ;  an  examination,  esp.  an  official  ex¬ 
amination,  of  all  the  parts  or  particulars  of  a  thing  to 
ascertain  its  condition,  quantity,  or  quality  ;  as,  a  survey 
of  the  stores  of  a  ship  ;  a  survey  of  roads  and  bridges. 

3.  The  operation  of  finding  and  delineating  the  contour, 
dimensions,  position,  etc.,  as  of  any  part  of  the  earth’s 
surface,  whether  land  or  w  ater  ;  as,  a  land  or  a  hydro- 
graphic  survey  ;  also,  a  measured  plan  and  description  of 
any  portion  of  country,  or  of  a  road  or  line  through  it. 
Syn.  —  Review,  retrospect,  examination,  prospect, 
survey  of  dogs.  =  court  of  regard. 

sur-vey'ing  (s&r-va'ing),  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  of  survey.  Spe¬ 
cif.  :  n.  Act  or  occupation  of  making  surveys  ;  that  branch 
of  applied  mathematics  which  teaches  the  art  of  determin¬ 
ing  the  area  of  any  portion  of  the  earth’s  surface,  the 
lengths  and  directions  of  the  bounding  lines,  the  contour  of 
the  surface,  etc.,  and  of  accurately  delineating  the  whole 
on  paper.  —  surveying  sextant,  a  light  sextant,  with  a  large 
scale,  used  in  hydrographic  surveying, 
sur-vey'or  (-er),  n.  [Cf.  OF.  surveour .]  1.  One  who  view's 
or  surveys.  Rare. 

2.  One  placed  to  superintend  others  ;  overseer.  Obs.  or  R. 

3.  One  who  views  and  examines  with  a  design  to  ascertain 
the  condition,  quantity,  or  quality  of  anything  ;  as,  a  sur¬ 
veyor  of  highways,  ordnance,  etc. 

4  One  who  surveys  or  measures  land  surfaces,  mines,  etc. ; 
one  w'ho  practices  the  art  of  surveying. 

5.  Customs,  a  An  officer  w'ho  ascertains  the  contents  of 
casks  and  the  quantity  of  dutiable  liquors ;  a  gauger,  b 
In  the  United  States,  an  officer  whose  duties  include  carry¬ 
ing  out  the  measures  for  ascertaining  the  quantity,  condi¬ 
tion,  and  value  of  merchandise  brought  into  a  port. 

sur-vey'or-gen'er-al,  n.  a  A  principal  surveyor  ;  as,  the 
surveyor-general  of  the  king’s  manors.  Eng.  b  An  officer 
in  charge  of  the  survey  of  public  lands.  U.  S. 
sur  vey'or’s  compass  or  dial  (-erz).  An  instrument 
used  in  surveying  for  measuring  horizontal  angles.  Cf. 
circumferentor,  1 ;  semicircumferentor. 
surveyor’s  level-  A  level  consisting  of  a  telescope,  with 
a  spirit  level  attached,  the  w’hole  mounted  on  a  tripod  and 
revolving  on  a  vertical  axis.  Leveling  screws  are  pro¬ 
vided  for  adjustment.  See  Y  level,  dumpy  level. 
sur-viv'al  (sur-viv'31),  n.  [From  survive.]  1.  A  living 
or  continuing  longer  than,  or  beyond  the  existence  of,  an¬ 
other  person,  thing,  or  event ;  an  outliving. 

2.  One  that  survives  or  remains  after  others  of  its  kind 
have  disappeared  ;  specif.,  Anthropol.,  any  habit,  usage, 
or  belief,  remaining  from  ancient  times,  the  origin  of 
which  is  often  unknown,  or  imperfectly  known, 
survival  of  the  fittest.  Biol.  See  natural  selection. 
sur-vive'  (swr-viv'),  V.  t.  ;  sur-vived'  (-vivd') ;  sur-viy'- 
ing  (-vlv'Ing).  [F.  survivre,  L.  supervivere  ;  super  over 
vivere  to  live.  See  super-  ;  victuals.]  To  live  beyond 
the  life  or  existence  of ;  to  live  longer  than ;  to  outlive  ; 
outlast ;  as,  to  survive  a  person  or  an  event. 

Syn.  —  See  outlive. 

sur  Vive',  V.  i.  To  remain  alive  or  existent. 


sur-ren  'der-er.  n.  One  that  sur¬ 

renders. 

sur-ren'der-y  (sff- rgn'd?r-Y),  or 
sur-ren'dry  (-drl),  n.  Surren¬ 
der  Obs. 

sur  re  ply',  n.  f.«wr-  +  reply.] 
An  answer  to  a  reply.  Rare. 
sur-rept',  v.  t.  [L.  surripere , 
surreptum,  to  snatch  away,  steal 
away.l  To  purloin.  Obs. 
surrigiane.  surgeon. 
surringare.  i*suRiNGER.  [jam. I 
surrin-Jaum'.  Var.  of  saran-i 
sur'rip.  +sirup  [bate,  2.  i 
sur 'ro  gate’s  court-  See  pro-1 
sur'ro-gate  ship  ,  ».  See  -ship. 
sur  ro-ga'tion  (Bflr'u-ga'Khtfn), 
n.  [See  surrogate,  n.  ;cf.  sub¬ 
rogation.)  Subrogation.  Rare. 
sur-roi'.  +  serai,  [cuit.  Obs.  I 
sur-round'ry.  n.  Compass;  cir- 1 
Sur'roy  taflr'oi),  n.  [Alteration 
of  F.  sud  south  (or  a  related  E. 
form)  4-  OF.  roy  king.  F.  roi.] 
Her.  The  Clarenceux  :  —  for¬ 
merly  bo  called  as  opposed  to 
y or  roy.  See  king-of-arms. 
surrugin.  surgeon. 


surryph.  ^  serif. 

Burs-  «*•  SOURCE,  a  rising, 
sursanure.  n.  [OF.  sursaneiire , 
sorsaneiire.  See  SUR- ;  sane.) 
A  wound  healed  or  healing  out¬ 
wardly  only.  Obs 
sursaulted.  a.  [sur-  -(-OF.  saul- 
ter  to  spring.]  That  has  leaped 
up  or  above.  Obs. 
sur'se-ance  (sftr'sWng),  n. 
[OF.,  F.  surseance ,  fr.  OF.  Ar  F. 
surseoir.  See  m’kckase.]  Sur¬ 
cease;  forbearance  0 
sursengle  f  surcingle. 
sur-sise'  (Bur-Biz'),  n.  Also 
sur-size'.  [AF.,  neglect  of  an 
obligation.  See  surcease,  «.] 
Feudal  Law.  A  penalty  or  for¬ 
feiture  imposed  on  those  who 
failed  to  pav  duly  the  duties  or 
rent  of  castle-guard. 

8ur-8ol'id  ( sQr-BOl'Td),  n.  [Cf 
F.  sur  soli  de.  See  sur-  ;  solid.] 
Math.  The  fifth  power  of  a 
number  ;  as,  aR  is  the  sursolid 
of  a,  or  32  that  of  2.  Rare. 
sur  Bol'id,  a.  Of  fifth  degree, 
sur-style',  v.  t.  Surname.  Obs. 


Bursuration  +  susurration. 

Surt  (s(5t*rt),  Sur'tr  (sdbr't’r),  u 
[Icel.]  Norse  Myth-  The  fire  de¬ 
mon  whoslaysFrey at  Ragnarok. 
||  sur  tout'  (sur' too'),  adv.  [F.] 
Above  all. 

surtrete.  ?\  t.  [Cf.  OF.  soustraite 
a  subtraction,  removal.]  To 
withdraw  ;  subtract.  Obs. 
8ur'tur-brand  (sQr'tur-brttnd), 
n.  [Icel.  surtarbrandr ;  Surtr, 
name  of  a  giant  ( fr .srartr  black) 
brandr  a  firebrand.]  A  va¬ 
riety  of  lignite  in  Iceland  and 
the' Faroe  Islands,  in  Beams  be¬ 
tween  beds  of  volcanic  rock, 
surv.  Abbr.  Surveving ;  sur¬ 
veyor.  fvKYANCE.I 

surveance.  surveiance.  +  sur-| 
survenant,  n.  [F.,  p.  pr.]  One 
who  Burvenes*  Obs. 

8ur-vene',  v.  t.  [F.  survenir.  See 
supervene.]  To  supervene  up¬ 
on  :  come  as  an  addition  to.  Obs. 
sur've-nue  (sQr've-nQ),  n.  [OF. 
See  survene.]  A  sudden  orun- 
expeeted  coming  in.  Obs. 
surveour.  +  surveyor. 


8ur-vey'a-ble  (sur-va'd-b’l),  a. 

See  -able. 

8ur-vey'age  (-ftj),  n.  Survev-  R. 
sur-vey'al  (-dl),  or  sur-vey>anee 
(-dna),  n.  Survey.  Rare. 
Bur-veyd'.  Surveyed.  Ref.  Sp. 
Bur-vey'or’8  cross.  Surv.  A 
simple  instrument  consisting  of 
two  bars  forming  a  right-angled 
,  cross,  with  sights  at  each  end, 
used  in  setting  out  right  angles. 
Bur  vey'or-Bhip,  n.  See -ship. 
surveyor  s  rod.  =  leveling 
Rod.  [eral.l 

Surv. -Gen.  Abbr.  Surveyor-gen-| 
sur- view'  (sur-vu'),  n.  V  v.  t. 
[sur-  +  view.  Cf.  survey.] 
Survey.  Obs.  or  R.  [vbyor.J 
survioure.  surviowre.  *f*  sur-| 
sur-vlse',  v.  t.  [See  supervise, 
survey.]  To  supervise.  Obs. 
8ur-viv  a-bll'i-ty  (s  u  r-v  I  \'d- 
bll'T-tT  ),  n.  Ability  to  survive, 
sur-viv'ance  (-v  Iv'fln  s),  but- 
viv'an-cy  (-dfn-sl),  n.  [F.  sur- 
vivance.]  Survival  ;  survivor¬ 
ship.  Rare.  [ing.  Obs. I 

aur-vlv'ant  (-dnt),a.  Surviv-| 


fo"od,  f<Tot ;  out,  oil ;  chair  ;  go  ;  sing,  igk  ;  ^feen,  thin  ;  nature,  verdure  (250) ;  k  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144) ;  boN  ;  yet ;  zh  =  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Guide. 
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Bur  viv'ing  (sur-viv'Tng),  p.  a.  Remaining  alive  ;  existing, 
sur  viv'or  C-er),  n.  One  who  survives  or  outlives  another 
person,  or  any  time,  event,  or  thing,  as  the  longer  liver  of 
two  or  more  persons  having  a  joint  interest  in  anything, 
sur-viv'or-shlp,  n.  1.  State  of  being  a  survivor. 

2.  Law.  The  right  of  the  survivor  or  survivors  of  two  or 
more  persons  having  joint  interests  in  an  estate  or  other 
property  to  take  the  interest  of  any  of  the  number  dy¬ 
ing.  When  there  are  but  twro  having  such  joint  interests, 
the  survivor  takes  the  entire  estate  absolutely;  when  more 
than  two,  the  survivors  receive  the  decedent’s  share  sub¬ 
ject  to  similar  survivorship  in  those  left. 

Sus  (bus),  72.  [L.,  akin  to  Gr.  v?  hog,  pig.  Cf.  sow,  swine.] 
Zo’dl.  The  typical  genus  of  swine,  formerly  comprehensive, 
but  now  restricted  to  the  European  wild  boar  and  its  al¬ 
lies,  with  the  domestic  breeds  derived  from  them. 

Su'san  (su'zan)  1  72.  [L.  Susanna  (cf.  Gr.  lovaavva), 
Su  san'na  (su-zSn'd)  >  fr.  Heb.  shoshannah  lily.  The  form 
Su-san'nah  (-zSu'a)  )  Susan  is  prob.  fr.  F.  Fusanne.] 

1.  Lit.,  a  lily ;  —  fern.  prop.  name.  F.  Susanne  (su'zan') ; 
It.  Susanna  (soo-zan'na);  Sp.  &  Pg.  Susana  (Sp.  soo-sa'na; 
Pg.  -za'na)  ;  G.  Susanne  (sdo-zan'e).  —  Dim.  Sue ,  Suke , 
Suky ,  Susie ,  Susy ,  Suzy. 

2.  in  the  spelling  Susanna.  The  beautiful  and  virtuous 
wife  of  Joachim  in  the  Apocryphal  “  History  of  Susanna.” 
Accused  of  adultery  by  certain  Jew  ish  elders,  who  had 
vainly  attempted  her  chastity,  her  innocence  was  proved 
by  Daniel,  and  her  accusers  w  ere  put  to  death. 

the  Book  of  Susanna.  See  Old  Testament. 

SUS-cept'ance  (sS-sSp'tfins),  n.  Elec.  The  wattless  com¬ 
ponent  of  admittance,  the  energy  component  being  con¬ 
ductance.  Admittance  is  the  vector  sum  of  these  two 
components  at  right  angles,  that  is,  the  wattless  current 
in  amperes  divided  by  the  electromotive  force  in  volts. 
SllS-cep' ti-bil'i-ty  (sft-sSp'tT-bTl'T-tT),  n. ;  pi.  -ties  (-ttz). 
[Cf.  F.  susceptibility.]  1.  State  or  quality  of  being  sus¬ 
ceptible  ;  capability  of  receiving  impressions. 

2.  Specif.,  capacity  for  feeling  or  emotional  excitement ; 
sensibility  ;  impressibility  ;  sensitiveness ;  —  often  in  pi. 

3.  Magnetism.  A  coefficient  equal  to  the  ratio  of  the  mag¬ 
netization  to  the  magnetizing  force.  Symbol,  k.  The  sus¬ 
ceptibility  of  nickel  greatly  exceeds  that  of  iron  in  weak 
fields,  but  in  strong  fields  is  itself  exceeded. 

Syn.— Capability,  sensibility,  feeling,  emotion.  See  sense. 
sus-cep'ti-ble  (-sSp'tT-b’l),  a.  [F.,  fr.  L.  suscipere ,  suscep- 
t um ,  to  take  up,  to  support,  undertake,  recognize,  admit ; 
sus-  for  subs-  (see  sub-)  -f-  capere  to  take.  See  capable.] 

1.  Capable  of  admitting  any  change,  affection,  or  influ¬ 

ence  ;  readily  acted  on  ;  as,  a  body  susceptible  of  color  or 
of  change.  “  Souls  susceptible  of  light.”  Young. 

2  Capable  of  impression  ;  having  nice  sensibility  ;  impres¬ 
sible  ;  sensitive ;  as,  children  are  susceptible  to  kindness  ; 
also,  specif.,  easily  made  amorous  ;  as,  a  man  of  a  suscepti¬ 
ble  heart. 

—  sus-cep'ti-ble-ness,  n.  —  sus  cep'ti  bly,  adv. 

SUS'llk  (sus'llk),  72.  [Russ,  suslik.]  A  spermophile,  or 

ground  squirrel  ( Citellus  citillus ),  of  northeastern  Europe 
and  northwestern  Asia.  It  is  about  the  size  of  the  com¬ 
mon  European  squirrel,  but  has  a  short  tail  and  mottled 
grayish  brown  coloration.  In  pi.,  the  spermophiles. 

SUS  o-tox'in  (sus'o-tBk'sTn),  n.  [L.  sus  hog  -j-  E.  toxin.] 
Physiol.  Chem.  A  somewhat  poisonous  ptomaine  isolated 
from  cultures  of  the  bacillus  causing  hog  cholera.  It  is 
toxic  only  in  relatively  large  doses. 

SUS-poct'  (sils-pSkt'),  v.  t.  ;  sus-pect'ed  ;  sus-pect'ing.  [F. 
suspecter ,  or  L.  suspectare ,  v.  freq.  fr.  suspicere  to  look 
up,  admire,  to  look  at  secretly  or  askance,  to  mistrust ; 
sub  under  -f-  specere  to  look.  See  spy  ;  cf.  suspect,  a., 
suspicion.]  1.  To  imagine  to  be,  occur,  happen,  or  the 
like  ;  to  have  a  slight  or  vague  idea  of  the  present  or  fu¬ 
ture  existence  of,  often  on  weak  evidence  or  no  evidence  ; 
to  surmise  ;  as,  to  suspect  the  presence  of  disease  ;  to  sus¬ 
pect  that  trouble  is  brewing  ;  to  suspect  a  plot. 

2.  To  imagine  to  be  guilty,  on  slight  evidence,  or  without 
proof  ;  as,  to  suspect  one  of  equivocation. 

3.  To  have  doubts  of  ;  to  mistrust ;  distrust  ;  as,  to  suspect 
the  truth  of  a  story,  the  affection  of  a  friend. 

4.  To  look  up  to  ;  to  respect.  Obs. 

Syn.  —  Mistrust,  distrust;  surmise,  doubt, 
sus  pect',  v.  i.  To  suspect  anything  ;  to  be  suspicious. 

If  I  susjiect  without  cause,  why  then  make  sport  at  me.  Shak. 
sus  pect'  (sws-pSkt'),  a.  [OF.  suspect ,  souspect ,  F.  suspect , 
L.  suspectus ,  p.  p.  of  suspicere.  See  suspect,  v.]  Obs.  or 
Archaic,  a  Suspicious;  inspiring  distrust ;  also,  sus¬ 
pected;  distrusted,  b  Uncertain. 

SUS-pect',  7i.  [LL.  suspectus.  See  suspect,  «.]  1.  Sus¬ 

picion  ;  also,  Rare ,  fear.  Obs. 

2.  One  that  is  suspected; — formerly  applied  to  persons 
and  things  ;  now  only  to  persons  suspected  of  crime, 
sus-pect'ed,  a.  Distrusted  ;  doubted, 
suspected  bill  of  health,  or  suspected  bill.  See  bill  of  health. 

—  sus-pect'ed-ly,  adv.  —  sus  pect'ed  ness.  n. 

sus  pend'  (-pSnd'),  v.  t.  ;  sus-pend'ed  ;  sus-pend'ing.  [F. 
suspendre ,  or  OF.  souspendre,  L.  suspendere ,  suspensum  ; 
sus- ,  for  subs-  (see  sub-)  -f-  pendere  to  hang.  See  pendant  ; 
cf.  suspense,  72.]  1.  To  attach  to  something  above  ;  to 

cause  to  depend  ;  to  hang  ;  as,  to  suspend  a  ball  by  a  thread  ; 
hence,  to  hold,  support,  or  sustain  as  if  by  hanging;  as, 
dust  suspended  in  air  ;  oars  suspended  over  the  water. 


2.  To  make  contingent  (on  or  upon) ;  to  condition ;  as, 
God  hath  suspended  eternal  life  on  holiness.  Archaic. 

3.  To  cause  to  cease  for  a  time  ;  to  hinder  from  proceed¬ 
ing  ;  to  interrupt ;  delay ;  stay  ;  as,  to  suspend  a  hearing. 

Suspend  your  indignation  against  my  brother.  Shak 

4.  To  hold  in  an  undetermined  or  undecided  state  ;  as,  to 
suspend  one’s  judgment  or  opinion. 

5-  To  withhold  for  a  timer  on  certain  conditions  ;  as,  to 
suspend  sentence  on  a  convicted  man. 

6.  To  debar,  or  cause  to  withdraw  tempo¬ 
rarily,  from  any  privilege,  office,  function, 
etc.;  to  subject  to  suspension;  as,  to suspend 
a  student  ;  to  suspend  a  member  of  a  club. 

7.  To  cause  to  cease  for  a  time  from  oper¬ 
ation  or  effect ;  as,  to  suspend  the  habeas 
corpus  act ;  to  suspend  the  rules. 

Syn.  — Hang;  interrupt,  delay,  intermit, 
hinder,  debar. 

to  suspend  payment  or  payments,  Com .,  to 

cease  paying  debts  or  obligations  ;  —  said 
of  a  merchant,  a  bank,  etc. 

SUS-pend'  (stis-pSnd'),  v.  i.  To  cease  temporarily  from 


suspension  bridge- 

i>ended,  u  sually 
by  vertical  rods, 
from  a  freely 
hanging  cable  or 
cables,  or,  as  some¬ 
times  inaccurate¬ 
ly  used  (in  a  free- 


A  bridge  which  has  its  roadway  sus- 


s- 


Suspension,  or  Free-arch,  Bridge, 
arched  bridge),  from  a  trussed  arched  girder. 


New  York  and  Brooklyn  Suspension  Bridge  :  cost  of  construction,  #9,000, 000  ;  total 
length,  5,989  ft.  ;  river  span,  1,595.5  ft.  ;  completed  in  1883. 


operation  or  activity;  esp.,  to  stop  payment,  or  not  to  meet 
obligations  or  engagements  ;  —  said  of  a  commercial  firm 
or  a  bank. 

SUS-pend'ed, p.  a,.  [From  suspend,  v.  /.]  Hung;  pendant; 
also,  temporarily  inactive  or  inoperative  ;  held  in  abeyance. 
Syn.  —  See  latent. 

suspended  animation,  temporary  suspension  of  the  vital 
functions,  as  in  persons  nearly  drowned.  —  s.  cadence.  See 
under  cadence,  3.  —  b.  joint,  Railroads ,  a  rail  joint  coming 
between  two  ties.  Cf .  bridge  joint,  supported  joint. 
SUS-pend'er  (sws-pSu'der),  n.  1.  One  that  suspends ;  spe¬ 
cif.  :  a  A  device  for  suspending  hides  in  tan  liquor  in  a 
certain  stage  of  the  tanning  process ;  also,  the  tank  or  pit 
holding  this  tan  liquor,  b  Scots  Law.  The  party  that 
prays  the  court  for  a  suspension. 

2-  That  by  which  something  is,  or  may  be,  suspended ; 
specif. :  a  One  of  the  two  bands  or  straps  arranged  to  pass 
over  the  shoulders  and  be  fastened  to  the  trousers  to  hold 
them  up  ;  — commonly  in  pi .,  or  called  a  pair  of  suspend¬ 
ers.  b  Elec.  A  hanger,  hook,  or  like  support  for  a  cable. 
3.  Something  suspended,  as  a  basket  for  flowers,  etc. 

sus  pense'  (sus-pgns'),  a.  [F.  suspens ,  L.  suspensus,  p.  p. 
of  suspendere.  See  suspend.]  Obs.  1.  Held  or  lifted  up ; 
held  or  prevented  from  proceeding. 

2.  Expressing,  or  proceeding  from,  doubt  or  expectation, 
sus  pense',  n.  [F.  suspens ,  a.,  en  suspens  in  suspense. 
See  suspense,  a.]  1.  State  of  being  suspended. 

2.  State  of  uncertainty,  usually  with  anxiety  or  expecta¬ 
tion  ;  indecision  ;  as,  to  remain  in  suspense. 

3-  Cessation  for  a  time  ;  pause;  suspension. 

A  cool  suspense  from  pleasure  and  from  pain  rope. 

4-  [F.  suspense.]  Law.  A  temporary  cessation  of  one’s 
right ;  suspension,  as  when  the  rent  or  other  profits  of 
land  cease  by  unity  of  possession  of  land  and  rest. 

suspense  account-  Bookkeeping.  An  account  for  the 
temporary  entry  of  charges  or  credits,  pending  determi¬ 
nation  of  their  proper  entry. 

SUS  pen'sion  (-pSn'slmn),  n.  [Cf.  F.  suspension ,  L.  sus- 
pensio  arched  work, imperfect  pronunciation.  See  suspend.] 

1.  Act  of  suspending,  or  state  of  being  suspended  ;  specif. : 
a  Act  or  state  of  suspending,  or  hanging  ;  as,  the  suspen¬ 
sion  of  any  object  from  a  hook  or  of  a  body  in  liquid,  b 
Temporary  delay,  interruption,  or  cessation,  as  of  labor, 
pain,  etc.  c  Temporary  forced  withdrawal  from  the  exer¬ 
cise  of  office,  powers,  prerogative,  etc. ;  as,  the  suspension 
of  a  student;  specif.,  R.  C.  Ch.,  a  punishment  consisting 
of  forbidding  a  cleric  to  exercise  his  orders  or  his  clerical 
office,  or  to  administer  and  enjoy  the  fruits  of  his  benefice, 
d  Temporary  withholding,  as  of  decision  or  judgment,  e 
Temporary  remission  of  the  action  or  execution  of  law,  etc. 
f  Scots  Law.  A  stay  of  execution  of  a  decree  or  threatened 
charge  on  a  bond  or  on  a  protested  bill,  prayed  by  a  note 
of  suspension  to  the  Lord  Ordinary  on  the  Bills. 

2.  Stoppage  of  payment  of  obligations  or  engagements; 
failure  ;  —  said  of  commercial  firms,  banks,  etc. 

3.  The  state  of  a  solid  when  its  particles  are  mixed  with, 
but  undissolved  in,  a  fluid,  and  are  capable  of  separation 
by  straining  ;  also,  any  substance  in  this  state. 

4.  Rhet.  A  keeping  of  the  hearer  in  suspense  as  to  what  is 
to  follow,  or  as  to  the  inference  or  conclusion  to  be  drawn. 

5.  a  A  device  by  which  something,  as  a  magnetic  needle, 
is  suspended  ;  as,  a  bifilar  suspension;  aCardanic,  or  Car¬ 
dan  joint,  suspension ,  etc.  b  The  system  of  springs,  etc., 
supporting  the  upper  part  of  a  vehicle  on  the  axles. 


a  b 


6.  Music,  a  The  holding  over  of  one  or 
more  tones  of  a  chord  into  the  following 
chord,  thus  producing  a  momentary  dis¬ 
cord,  suspending  the  concord  w  hich  the 
ear  expects  ;  specif.,  such  a  dissonance 
which  resolves  downward.  The  dis¬ 
sonance  itself  is  called  the  percussion. 
b  The  tone  or  tones  thus  held  over. 
Cf.  retardation,  4;  anticipation,  1. 
suspension  of  arms,  J///.,  a  brief  cessa- 
tion  of  hostilities  by  agreement  be 
twreen  opposing  commanders,  often  af 


a  rati  on  ;  b  Percus¬ 
sion  ;  c  Resolution. 


fecting  only  a  limited  area  of  the  theater  of  wrar.  Rare. 
Syn.— Delay, interruption, intermission, stop.  SeeFAiLURE. 


sus  pen'sive  (sws-pSn'siv),  a.  [Cf.  F.  suspensif.  See  sus¬ 
pend.]  1.  Tending  to  suspend,  or  to  keep  in  suspense; 
marked  by  suspense  ;  hesitating. 

The  provisional  and  susjtensive  attitude.  J .  Motley 

2  Specif.,  tending  to  suspend  or  stop  the  activity  in  oper¬ 
ation  of  something.  “A  suspensive  veto.”  Macaiday. 
suspensive  condition.  Law.  a  suspensory  condition.  See  con¬ 
dition.  2.  —  s  inflection  or  slide,  Elocution ,  an  inflectipn  of 
the  voice  in  which  the  tone  starts  to  fall;  but  is  quickly 
caught  and  suspended.— used  to  denote  unfinished  thought, 
etc.  —  s.  negative,  or  s.  veto.  See  veto. 
sus-pen'sor  (si'is-pgn'ser),  n.  [NL.]  1.  A  suspensory. 

2  Anat.  d*  Zodl.  A  suspensorium. 

3.  Rot.  a  In  heterosporous  plants, a  chain  of  cells  developed 
from  a  mother  cell  of  the  zygote.  Its  function  is  to  place 
the  embryo  arising  at  its  extremity  in  a  better  position 
with  reference  to  the  food  supply  contained  in  the  mega¬ 
spore.  In  gyu^osperms  there  may  be  several  suspensors. 
b  In  fungi  of  the  order  Mucorales,  one  of  the  club-shaped 
conjugating  hyplue  which  support  a  zygospore. 

SUS  pen-SO'ri  um  (sus'pSn-so'rT-i/m  ;  201),  n.  ; pi.  -ria  (-a). 
[NL.]  Zoo/.  Anything  which  suspends  a  part ;  specif.,  the 
bony  or  cartilaginous  element  or  series  of  elements  which 
in  most  vertebrates  below'  mammals  connects  the  lowrer  jaw 
with  the  cranium.  In  birds  and  reptiles  it  consists  of  the 
quadrate  bone ;  in  most  teleost  fishes,  of  the  liyomandibu- 
lar,  the  symplectic,  and  the  quadrate. 

SUS-pen'SO-ry  (sws-pgu'so-rT),  a.  1.  Suspended  ;  also,  fit¬ 
ted  or  serving  to  suspend  ;  as,  a  suspensoiy  muscle.  Ray. 
2  Anat.  &  Zool.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  suspensorium. 
suspensory  condition.  Law.  See  condition,  2.  —  s.  ligament, 
a  Far.  In  the  foot  of  the  horse,  a  strong  ligament  arising 
from  the  carpal  or  tarsal  bones  and  the  upper  part  of  the 
cannon  bone,  which  passes  dowui,  and,  after  dividing,  is  at¬ 
tached  to  the  tw  o  sesamoid  bones  of  the  fetlock,giving  off  a 
dowTiward  prolongation  on  each  side  of  the  great  pastern 
bone  to  unite  with  the  border  of  the  extensor  tendon. 
Also,  either  of  a  pair  of  ligaments  (one  on  each  side  of  the 
foot)  arising  from  the  lateral  ligaments  of  the  joint  be¬ 
tween  the  small  and  great  pastern  bones  and  attached  to 
the  navicular  bone,  b  ..472a/.  In  the  eye,  an  annular  fibrous 
membrane  continuous  with  the  hyaloid  membrane  and  at¬ 
tached  to  the  ciliary  body  by  its  outer  border  and  to  the 
capsule  of  the  crystalline  lens  by  its  inner  border,  holding 
the  lens  in  place.  Its  tension  is  controlled  by  the  ciliary 
muscle,  c  Anat.  The  falciform  ligament  of  the  liver. 
SUS-pen'SO  ry,  72.  [Cf.  F.  suspensoir,  susjtensoire.]  That 
which  suspends,  or  holds  up,  as  a  truss  ;  specif.,  Med.,  a 
bandage  or  bag  for  supporting  the  scrotum, 
sus-pi'cion  (sfis-pTsh'Thi),  n.  [ME.  suspecioun ,  OF.  suspe- 
cion,  L.  suspeclio  a  looking  up  to,  an  esteeming  highly,  sus¬ 
picion,  fr.  suspicere ,  to  look  up,  to  esteem,  to  mistrust.  OF. 
also  had  souspe<;on ,  F.  soup? on.  fr.  L.  suspectio.  The  mod¬ 
ern  form  suspicion  in  English  and  French  is  in  imitation 
of  L.  suspicio  mistrust,  suspicion.  See  suspect  ;  cf  suspi¬ 
cious.]  1.  Act  or  fact  of  suspecting;  imagination  or  appre¬ 
hension  of  something,  esp.  of  something  wrong  or  hurt¬ 
ful,  without  proof,  or  on  slight  evidence;  also,  the  mental 
uneasiness  aroused  in  one  who  suspects  ;  mistrust ;  doubt. 

Suspiciotis  among  thoughts  are  like  bats  amongst  birds,  they 
ever  ny  by  twilight.  Bacon. 

2.  Slight  degree  ;  suggestion  ;  hint.  Colloq. 

Just  a  suspicion  ...  of  saturnine  or  sarcastic  humor.  A.  W.  Ward. 

3.  Expectation.  Obs. 

Syn.  —  Jealousy,  distrust,  mistrust,  diffidence.  See  doubt. 
SUS  pi'clon,  v.  t.  [Cf.  OF.  souspeponer,  F.  soupgonner.] 
To  suspect.  Obs.  or  Colloq.  d*  Dial. 
sus-pi'cion  al  (-al),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  suspicion,  esp. 
the  morbid  suspicions  marking  incipient  insanity, 
sus-pi'cious  (-ptsh'Ss),  a.  [ME.  suspecious  ;  cf.  OF.  s(o)us - 
picieus.  L.  suspiciosus.  See  suspicion.]  1.  Inclined  to 
suspect;  given  or  prone  to  suspicion  ;  distrustful. 

A  timorous  foe  and  a  suspicious  friend.  Pope. 

2  Indicating  suspicion  ;  as,  a  suspicious  glance. 

3.  Open  or  liable  to  suspicion  ;  such  as  to  arouse  suspicion 
or  mistrust  ;  questionable  ;  as,  suspicious  circumstances. 
Syn.  —  Jealous,  distrustful,  doubtful,  questionable. 

—  sus-pi'cious  ly,  adv.  —  sus  pi'cious  ness,  n. 

Sus  sex  (sus'gks).  72.  [From  Sussex  County,  Eng.]  One  of 
a  breed  of  English  beef  cattle  similar  to  the  Devon  but 
larger.  The  color  is  usually  moderately  dark  red  ;  the  horns 
are  rather  long  and  often  turned  dowm  slightly  in  front. 


iur-viv'er  (stlr-vlv'5r),  n.  A 
survivor.  [nuity,  2. 1 

survivorship  annuity.  Sec  an-| 
survivorship  policy.  Life  In¬ 
surance.  A  policy  payable  to  a 
person  incase  he  survive  another 
designated  person.  [sarwan.I 
sur-wan',  sur-waun'.  Vars.  of  | 
sur-war'ree.  sowarry. 
sury.  sura. 

Sur'ya  (s  oo  r'y  a),  n.  [Skr. 
Snrya.]  Hindu  Myth.  The  sun 
god,  or  the  sun  itself  worshiped 
as  a  deity  of  light  and  warmth; 
—  an  important  Vedic  deity, 
ms  (sQs),  n.  [Tibetan  gtsod. 
btsod.]  The  chiru. 

Su'sa-gaz  <  8u'8d-gaz)._  7).  Bib. 

Cn.gnn  f  Rl*l-sJIn ' 


Bu-san'chite  (sfl-sttn'kit). 

Bib.  One  of  a  certain  tribe  set¬ 
tled  in  Samaria  by  the  Aesyri-  I 
ans.  [D.  JBtbA 

Su  san'e-chites  (-f-klts),  n.  />/.! 
■ursa-nee,  u-  [Cf.  Per.  sdsi  a 
*loth  of  silk  and  cotton. 1  An 
embroidered  tapestry  used  as  a 
border  for  Persian  carpets.  Obs. 


sus-cep'tion  (su-sgp'shtin),  n. 

|  L.  susceptio:  cf.  F.  susception. 
See  susceptible.]  A  taking 
or  assuming;  assumption.  Rare. 
sus-cep'tive  (-tlv),  a.  Suscep¬ 
tible.  —  sus-cep'tive-ness.  n.  — 
sus  cep-tiv'i-ty  (sOs'Sp-tTv'T- 
tl ),  n. 

8US-cep'tor  (su-sl5p't5r),  n.  [L. 
See  susceptible.)  One  who 
undertakes  anything  :  a  god¬ 
father  ;  sponsor  ;  guardian.  R. 
sus-cip'i-ent  (-sfp'T-^nt),  n. 

|  L.  suscipiens.  p.  pr.]  One  who 
takes  or  admits;  one  who  re¬ 
ceives.  — sus-cip'i-ent,  a.  —  sus- 
cip'i-en-cy  (-^n-sl),  n.  All  Rare. 
susci-ta-bil'i-ty  (sils'Y-td-b'fi'T- 
tT),  n.  Capability  of  being  sus- 
citated  ;  excitability.  Obs. 
sus'ei-tate  (stts'Y-tilt),  r.  t.  [L. 
suscitatus.  p.  p.  of  susntare  to 
lift  up,  to  rouse  ;  sus-,  for  subs- 
(see  sun-)  -f-  citare  to  rouse,  ex¬ 
cite.  Cf.  EXCITE,  INCITE.]  To 
uplift ;  rouse  ;  excite.  —  sus'ci- 
ta'tion  (-ta'shun),  n.  BothObs. 


suscite,  r.  t  [L.  suscitare;  cf .  F. 
■uiscitcr.]  =  suscitate._  Obs. 
su'si  (soo's? ),  n.  [Per.  .<o7.«i.]  A 
fine  cotton  fabric,  striped  in  the 
direction  of  the  warp  with  silk 
or  cotton  of  another  color. 

Su'si  (sfl 'si).  Bib. 

Su'si-an  (soo'sY-<In),  a.  Of  or 
pert,  to  the  ancient  Persian  city 
of  Susa.  —  n.  A  native  of  Susu. 
See  Persian,  n..  1  b. 

Su'sie  (sn'zl).  Dim  of  susan. 
8us'kin  (siis'kln),  n.  [OD.  .v.«- 
ken.  sisken.dim.  of  sessix;  prop., 
one  third  of  a  stuiver.]  A  coin 
brought  into  England  in  the  15th 
century  and  passed  for  a  penny, 
suspecion.  +  suspicion. 
suspecious.  4*  suspicious. 
sus-pect'a-ble,  a.  See  -able. 
Rare.  Tpects.l 

sus  pect 'er.  n.  One  who  sus- 1 
sus-pect'ful.  a.  See-FUL.  Obs. 
or  R.  —  sus-pect'ful-ness.  n. 
Ohs.  or  R.  [055.1 

sus-pect'i-ble.  a.  See  -able.| 
Bus-pec'tion  (stls-pfck'shun),  n. 


[See  suspicion.]  Suspicion  ; 
state  of  being  suspected.  Obs. 
Bus-pec'tious  (-shws),  a.  Sus- 
pectable.  Obs.  —  sus-pec'tious- 
ness.  n.  Obs. 

sus-pect'less,  a.  See-LESS.  Ohs. 
sus-pect'ly,  adv.  Suspiciously. 
Obs .  [Obs.  I 

sus-pec'tu-ous.  a.  Suspicious.! 
suspek.  j-  SUSPECT,  n. 
sus  pence',  v.  t.  To  free  ;  re¬ 
lieve.  Obs. 

sus-pend',  7>.a.  Suspended.  Obs. 
8U8-pend'er-les8.  a.  See-LEss. 
suB'pen-sa'tion  (s  u  s'p  S  n-sa'- 
shwn),  n.  [Cf.  LL.  suspensatio 
suspension  from  a  charge  or 
benefice.)  Act  of  suspending,  or 
state  of  being  suspended;  esp., 
temporary  suspension.  Rare. 
suspense',  v.  t.  To  suspend. 
|  Obs.  [  065.  | 

sus-pense'ly.  adv.  In  suspense. 
sus-pen'Bi-ble'stfs-pSn'sI-h’lba. 
See  -able.  —  sus-pen  si-bil'i-ty 
(-bll'T-tY).  m 

suspension  furnace.  =  Mori- 


SON  SUSPENSION  FURNACE. 
Bus-pen'sive-ly,  adv.  of  suspen¬ 
sive.  See-LY. 

►en-so'ri-al  (sfls'pPn-so'rY 


sus  pen-so'ri-al  (sKs'pP 
»ll;  201),  a.  Suspensory. 
su8/per-col'late,  v.  t.  [From 
the  abbr.  sits,  per  coll.,  for  L. 
suspensus  per  collum  hanged  by 
the  neck.]  To  hang  by  the 
neck.  Nonce  Word. 
sus  'pi-ca-ble  ( si) s'pY-kd-b’l )}  .a . 
[L.  susiiicabihs,  fr.  svsjticari  to 
suspect,  akin  to  suspicere.  See 
suspect,  v.  /.]  Open  or  liable 
to  suspicion.  Obs.  —  bus  pi-ca- 
bil'i-ty  (-bYl'Y-tY),  n.  Obs. 
sus-pi'cien-cy  (s?/s-pYsh 't'n-sY), 
n.  [From  L.  susjiiciens,  p.  pr. 
of  suspicere.  See  suspect,  r.L] 
Suspiciousness  ;  suspicion.  06.s. 
sus-pir'al  (-pTr'dl),  n.  [OF.  sos- 
piralt  souspirail,  F.  soupiratl 
See  suspire.]  Rare.  1.  A 
breathing  hole ;  a  vent. 

2.  A  spring  of  water  passing 
under  ground  toward  a  cistern 
or  conduit. 


sus  pi  ra'tion  (sfis'pY-ra'shtln), 

L.  s 


[L.  suspiratio.  See  suspire  ] 
=  suspire. 

sus  pire',  n.  TCf.  L.  susptrium , 
OF.  souspir,  F\  aowmV.]  A  long, 
deep  breath  ;  a  sign.  Obs. 
su8-plre'  (sds-pTr'),  v.  i.  [I>. 
suspirare  to  breathe  out,  to  sigh ; 
sub  under  +  spirare  to  breathe  : 
cf.  F.  soupirer ,  OF.  sovspirer.] 
To  fetch  a  long  breath  ;  to  sigh, 
sus  pired'  (-ptrd'),  a.  Signed 
for  ;  ardently  desired.  Obs. 
sus-pir'i-ous.u.  [L.  susjnriosus.] 
Breathing  heavily:  sighing.  Obs 
sus'pi-ry,  n.  Suspire.  Obs. 
suspition.  4*  suspicion. 
suspool.  4*  cesspool. 
suss  (bus).  Dial.  Eng.  of  soss, 
mess. 

sussapine.  n.  [Cf.  suslik,  and 
OF.  cisetmts suslik.]  Suslik  fur. 
Obs. 

susBarara.  4*  siserara. 

Sussex  marble.  See  Petworth 

marble. 

i  Sussex  pig.  See  2d  pig,  2. 


ale,  senate,  care,  Jim,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofd  ;  eve,  $vent,  6nd,  recent,  maker;  ice,  Ill;  old,  obey,  orb,  Sdd,  s6ft,  connect ;  use,  unite,  (irn,  up,  circus,  menii^ 

[]  Foreign  Word.  -fr  Obsolete  Variant  of.  +  combined  with.  =  equals. 


SWSSEX  SPANIEL 
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SWAHILI 


Sussex  Spaniel  [From  Sussex  County,  Eng.]  One  of  a 
breed  of  large  spaniels  entirely  golden  brown  in  color, 
sus- tain'  (rife-tan'),  v.  t. ;  sus-tained'  (-taud') ;  sus-tain'- 
ing.  [ME.  sustenen,  susieinen ,  OF.  sustenir ,  sostenir ,  F. 
soutenir ,  LL.  (assumed)  sustenir e,  for  L.  sustinere ;  sus-,  for 
subs -  (see  sub-)  -f-  tenere  to  hold.  See  tenable  ;  cf.  sus¬ 
tenance.]  1.  To  bear  up  from  or  as  from  below;  to 
uphold;  support;  as,  a  beast  sustains  a  load. 

Every  pillar  the  temple  to  sustain.  Chaucer. 

2  To  keep  from  falling,  sinking,  or  the  like;  as,  a  rope 
sustains  a  weight. 

3.  Hence,  to  keep  from  sinking,  as  in  despondency  or  the 
like  ;  to  support ;  as,  he  is  sustained  by  hope. 

4.  To  maintain,  carry  on,  or  keep  up ;  as,  to  sustain  a  con¬ 
versation  or  a  relationship. 

6.  To  maintain  with  undiminished  force  or  intensity  for 
a  time  ;  as,  a  sustained  effort ;  a  sustained  note. 

6.  To  maintain,  or  support  with  the  needs  of  life ;  as,  to 
sustain  a  family  ;  provisions  to  sustain  an  army. 

7.  To  aid,  comfort,  or  relieve  ;  also,  to  vindicate.  Shak. 
8  To  suffer  ;  bear;  undergo. 

You  shall  sustain  more  new  disgraces.  Shak. 

9.  To  endure  or  undergo  without  failing  or  yielding ;  to 
bear  up  under ;  as,  to  sustain  repeated  cavalry  charges. 

10.  To  allow,  support,  or  admit  as  valid  ;  as,  the  court  sus¬ 
tained  the  motion,  action,  or  suit. 

11.  To  prove  or  maintain;  to  establish  by  evidence;  to 
corroborate  or  confirm  ;  as,  to  sustain  a  charge. 

Syn.—  Support,  uphold,  subsist,  assist,  relieve;  suffer, 
sustaining  pedal.  See  pedal,  n.,  1  b  (3).  —  sustaining  wall 

=  RETAINING  WALL. 

suste  nance  (sus'te-nans),  n.  [OF.  sustenance ,  sostenance , 
soustenance ,  F.  soutenance  ;  cf.  L.  suslinentia  endurance. 
See  sustain.]  1.  Act  of  sustaining,  or  bearing. 

2.  Act  of  maintaining  or  causing  to  subsist;  support; 
maintenance  ;  subsistence  ;  as,  the  sustenance  of  life. 

3.  That  which  supports  life  ;  provisions ;  means  of  liv¬ 
ing  ;  as,  the  city  has  ample  sustenance. 

Syn.  —  See  living. 

susten-tac'u-lar  (sus'tgn-tXk'u-lar),  a.  [From  L.  susten¬ 
taculum.]  Anat.  Supporting;  as,  the  sustentacular  cells 
of  the  spleen,  branching  connective  tissue  cells  whose 
processes  form  a  network  in  the  splenic  pulp. 

SUS  ten- ta'tion  (-ta'shftn),  n.  [L.  sustentatio ,  fr.  susten- 
tare  to  support,  maintain,  v.  intens.  f  r.  sustinere  to  sustain  : 
cf.  F.  sustentation.  See  sustain.]  1.  A  sustaining,  or 
state  of  being  sustained  ;  support. 

2.  Maintenance  ;  esp.,  maintenance  of  life  ;  sustenance. 

3.  Physiol.  The  aggregate  of  the  functions  by  which  a  liv¬ 
ing  organism  is  maintained  in  a  normal  condition, 
sustentation  fund,  Eccl. ,  a  fund  of  a  religious  body  for  the 
support  of  its  ministers,  chapels,  etc. 

BUS  ten-ta'tion-al  (-al),  a.  Of  or  pert,  to  sustentation. 
SUS'ten-ta-tiva  (sus'tSn-ta-tTv),  a.  1.  Adapted  to  sustain 
or  nourish  ;  also,  adapted  to  strengthen  or  corroborate  ;  as, 
sustentative  action  or  food  ;  sustentative  citations. 

2.  Anat.  Supporting  ;  sustentacular.  Pare. 
sustentative  functions,  Physiol .,  those  functions  of  the  body 
which  affect  its  composition  and  thus  determine  its  mass. 
SUS-ten'tion  (sus-tgn'slmn),  n.  [See  sustain,  v.]  Rare. 
Act  of  sustaining  ;  esp.  :  a  Support ;  sustentation.  b  Act  of 
maintaining  with  undiminished  power.  See  sustain,  v.  t .,  5. 
su'su  (soo'soo),  n.  [Bengali  shushuk  ;  cf.  Hind.  .vtfe.J  A 
blind  dolphinlike  cetacean  ( Susu  gangeticus ),  about  eight 
feet  long,  inhabiting  the  larger  rivers  of  India.  It  has  a 
long,  slender,  slightly  spatulate  beak,  many  teeth,  triangu¬ 
lar  pectoral  fins,  and  a  rudimentary  ridgelike  dorsal  fin. 
Also  [cap.],  the  genus  consisting  of  the  susu. 

SU  sur'rant  (sti-sur'ant),  a.  [L.  susurrans ,  p.  pr.  of  susur- 
rare  to  whisper.]  Whispering.  Rare. 

SU-SUr'rate  (-at),  v.  i.  [L.  su-vurrare.]  To  whisper  Rare. 
—  SU  sur Ta'tion  (su'sii-ra'slmn),  n.  Rare. 

SU-SUT'rous  (su-sQr'ife),  a.  [L.  susurrus.]  Rustling  ;  full 
of  whispering  sounds.  Rare. 

Suth'er-lan'di-a  (suth'er-lSn'dT-d),  n.  [NL.,  after  James 
Sutherland,  who  cultivated  it  (1683).]  Rot.  A  genus  of 
South  African  fabaceous  shrubs  of  a  single  species  ( S.fru - 
tescens),  cultivated  for  its  racemes  of  scarlet  flowers.  The 
dried  pulverized  leaves  are  of  reputed  medicinal  value. 
SUt'ler  (sut'ler),  n.  [D.  zoetelaar,  OD.  soetelaar ,  a  small 


trader,  esp.  in  camps,  fr.  soetelen  to  undertake  low  offices  ; 
cf.  G.  sudtln  to  do  dirty  work,  orig.,  to  cook  ill,  akin  to  E. 
sodden,  seethe.']  One  who  follows  an  army  and  sells  to  the 
troops  provisions,  liquors,  and  the  like.  —  sut'ler  ship, 
SU'tra  (sob'trd),  n.  ;  pi.  sutras  (-trdz).  [Skr.  sutra  a 
thread,  a  string  of  rules,  an  aphorism,  fr.  siv  to  sew.]  Brah¬ 
manism  &  Buddhism.  1.  a>  A  precept ;  an  aphorism  ;  a 
brief  rule,  b  A  collection  of  such  aphorisms. 

2.  [ cap .]  pi.  A  body  of  Hindu  literature  containing  apho¬ 
risms  on  grammar,  meter,  law,  and  philosophy,  and  form¬ 
ing  a  link  between  the  Vedic  and  later  Sanskrit  literature. 
SUt-tee'  (su-te'),  n.  [Skr.  sail  a  faithful  wife,  fern,  of  sant 
existing,  real,  true,  good,  p.  pr.  of  as  to  be.  Cf.  sooth.] 
A  Hindu  widow  who  cremates  herself,  or  is  cremated,  on 
the  funeral  pile  of  her  husband  ;  — so  called  because  this 
act  is  regarded  as  evincing  wifely  excellence ;  also,  such 
cremation.  The  practice  of  such  cremation  is  now  practically 
obsolete,  having  been  long  forbidden  under  British  government, 
sut'tle  (sut'’l),  a.  [Orig.  uucert.]  Com.  Light ; — desig¬ 
nating  the  weight  of  packed  goods  when  the  tare  has  been 
deducted  and,  esp.  formerly,  when  the  tret  was  yet  to  be 
allowed.  —  n.  Suttle  weight. 

SU'tur-al  (su'tjjr-ftl),  a.  [Cf.  F.  sutural ,  NL.  suturalis.] 
Of,  pertaining  to,  or  in,  a  suture,  or  seam  ;  as,  a  sutural 
dehiscence.  —  su'tur-al  ly,  adv. 

SU'iure  (su'tur),  n.  [L.  sutura,  fr.  suere,  sutum,  to  sew  or 
stitch :  cf.  F.  suture.  See  sew  to  unite  with  thread.] 

1.  Act  of  sewing  ;  also,  the  seam  or  seamlike  line  along 
which  two  things  or  parts  are  sewed  or  united. 

2.  Hence,  unity  ;  connectedness.  Rare. 

3.  Surg.  a  The  uniting  of  the  parts  of  a  wound  by  stitch¬ 
ing.  b  The  stitch  by  which  the  parts  are  united. 

4  Anat.  tC*  Zool.  The  line  of  union,  or  seam,  in  an  immov¬ 
able  articulation,  like  those  between  the  bones  of  the  skull; 
also,  such  an  articulation  itself. 

5.  Rot.  a  The  line,  or  seam,  formed  by  the  union  of  two 
adjacent  margins;  as,  the  ventral  suture  of  a  legume,  b 
A  line  of  dehiscence  ;  as,  the  dorsal  suture  of  a  legume. 

6.  Zool.  a  The  line  at  which  the  elytra  of  a  beetle  meet 
and  are  sometimes  confluent,  b  A  more  or  less  impressed 
or  otherwise  distinguishable  line  of  union,  as  between 
closely  united  sclerites  of  an  arthropod,  or  between  the 
whorls  of  a  univalve  shell,  c  The  line  of  junction  (com¬ 
monly  more  or  less  undulated  or  plicated,  esp.  in  the  ex¬ 
tinct  ammonites)  of  a  septum  of  a  ceplialopod’s  shell  with 
the  wall  of  the  shell.  Cf.  lobe,  2  b,  saddle,  4  d. 

SU'ture  (su'tur),  v.  t.  ;  su'tured  (-turd)  ;  su'tur-ing  (-dur¬ 
ing).  To  unite  by  sutures  ;  to  join  by  sewing  or  stitching. 
SU'ze-raln  (su'ze-ran),  n.  [F.,  formed  fr.  sus  above,  L. 
susum ,  sursum  (fr.  sub  under  -f-  versum ,  p.  p.  of  vertere  to 
turn),  after  the  analogy  of  souverain ,  E.  sovereign.  See 
sub-  ;  version.]  1.  A  superior  lord,  to  whom  fealty  is 
due  ;  a  feudal  lord  ;  specif.,  a  lord  paramount. 

2.  Intei'nat.  Law.  A  state  that  exercises  political  control 
over  another  state,  in  relation  to  which  it  is  sovereign. 
SU'ze  rain  ty  (-tT),  n.  [F.  suzerainete.  ]  The  dominion, 
authority,  or  relation  of  a  suzerain  in  respect  of  the  sub¬ 
ject  person  or  state. 

swab  (sw5b),  n.  [See  swabber.]  1.  A  kind  of  mop  for 
cleaning  floors, decks,  etc., esp.  one  of  rope  yarns  or  threads. 

2.  A  bit  of  sponge,  cloth,  or  the  like,  for  applying  medica¬ 
ments,  giving  nourishment,  etc.,  to  a  sick  person. 

3.  A  sponge,  or  other  suitable  substance,  attached  to  a 
long  rod  or  handle,  for  cleaning  the  bore  of  a  firearm. 

4.  Founding.  A  kind  of  hemp  brush  for  holding  water  to 
moisten  mold  joints,  to  spray  on  edges,  to  spread  blacking 
on  dry-sand  molds,  etc. 

5.  a  Xav.  An  epaulet.  Sailors ’  Slang.  Obs.  or  R.  b  A 
lumpish,  useless  person.  Slang  <t*  Dial,  c  pi.  =  swab¬ 
ber,  n.,  3.  Obsoles. 

swab  (sw5b),  v.  t. ;  swabbed  (sw5bd) ;  swab'bing.  To 
clean  with  or  as  if  with  a  mop  or  swab  ;  to  mop  ;  as,  to 
swab  a  deck  ;  to  swab  one’s  face. 

swab'ber  (-er),  n.  [D.  zwabber  ;  cf.  D.  zwabberen  to  swab, 
G.  schtcabbem,  Dan.  svabre,  Sw.  svab  a  swab,  srabla  to 
swab.]  1.  One  who  uses  a  swab ;  hence,  contemptuously, 
one  fit  only  for  menial  work. 

2.  A  6wab. 


3.  pi.  Four  special  cards  formerly  entitling  the  holder  to 
certain  privileges  in  playing  whist  for  stakes. 

Swa'bi-an  (swa'bl-5u),  a.  [From  Swabia ,  G.  Schwaben , 
itself  from  the  name  of  a  Germanic  tribe,  OHG.  Suaba 
Swabians,  MHG.  Swabe,  G.  Schwaben;  cf.  L.  Suevi.  Cf. 
Suevian.  ]  Of  or  pert,  to  the  medieval  German  duchy  of 
Swabia,  which  comprised  Baden,  Wiirttemberg,  and  part  of 
Bavaria  and  Switzerland,  named  from  the  ancient  Suevi  ; 
also,  pert,  to  the  part  of  Bavaria  still  known  as  Swabia,  or 
Schwaben,  or  to  its  inhabitants.  —  Swa'bi-an,  n. 

The  Bavarians  and  Su  abians,  who  are.  as  we  know,  a  cross 
between  the  blond  Teutonic  race  and  a  thickset,  broad-headed 
Alpine  one.  W.  Z.  Ripley. 

swab  Stick.  A  stick  used  in  swabbing ;  specif.,  Mining, 
etc.,  a  stick  with  fibers  frayed  at  one  end,  used  wet  to  clean 
a  drill  hole  for  a  blasting  charge, 
swack  (swak),  7i.  [Cf.  Icel.  svakka  to  riot,  be  disorderly, 
Norw.  dial,  svakka  to  make  a  smacking  sound.]  a  A  hard, 
flat  blow  or  fall ;  also,  the  sound  of  it.  Obs.  or  Colloq.  or 
Dial.  Dunbar,  b  A  severe  gust  or  blast  (of  wind).  Scot. 
swack,  v.  t.  To  strike  or  beat  violently  ;  to  thrash  ;  also, 
to  throw  or  cast  with  force.  Obs.  or  Colloq.  &  Dial. 
swad'dle  (sw5d'’l),  v.  t. ;  swad'dled  (-’Id);  swad'dling 
(-ling).  [ME.  swaplen,  swethelen.  See  swaddle,  ti.]  1.  To 
bind  as  with  a  bandage  ;  to  wrap  tightly  with  clothes ;  to 
swathe  ;  —  used  esp.  of  infants ;  as,  to  swaddle  a  baby. 

2.  To  beat ;  cudgel.  Obs.  Hudibras. 

swad'dle,  n.  [AS.  sweSil ,  swe&el,  sweoSol ,  fr.  sweSian  to 
bind.  See  swathe.  j  Anything  used  to  swaddle  with,  as 
a  cloth  or  band  ;  a  swaddling  band.  Addison. 

Swad'dling  (-lTng),7>.  pr.  <i*  vb.  n.  of  swaddle,  —  swaddling 
band,  cloth,  or  clout,  a  band  or  cloth  wrapped  round  an 
infant,  esp.  a  newborn  infant. 

swag  (sw3g),  v.  i. ;  swagged  (6w5gd) ;  swag'ging  (-Tng). 
[Prob.  fr.  Scand.  ;  cf.  Icel.  sveggja ,  sveigja,  to  bend,  to 
sway,  Norw.  svaga  to  sway,  svagga  to  walk  unsteadily. 
See  sway.]  1.  Obs.  or  Dial.  To  hang  or  move  ;  specif.  : 
a  To  sway  ;  swing,  b  To  sag. 

2.  To  tramp  carrying  a  swag.  See  swag, ?i., 4.  Australasia. 
Swag,  n.  1.  A  swaying,  irregular  motion. 

2.  Booty;  boodle;  plunder.  Cant  or  Slang. 

3.  Furniture.  A  kind  of  ornamental  festoon,  as  of  leaves. 

4.  Australasia,  a  A  tramping  bushman’s  luggage,  rolled 
up  in  a  long  bundle,  and  carried  on  the  back  or  over  the 
shoulder ;  —  called  also  a  bluey, 
or  a  drum,  b  Any  similar  roll  I 
of  luggage ;  hence,  luggage  in  I 
general. 

swage  (swaj),  n.  [F.  suage,  OF. 
souage  ;  orig.  uncert.]  A  tool, 
variously  shaped  or  grooved  on 
the  end  or  face,  used  by  workers 
in  metals  for  shapingtheir  work, 
whether  sheet  metal  or  forging, 
by  holding  the  swage  on  the  work, or  the  work  on  the  swage, 
and  striking  with  a  .  — 

hammer  or  sledge;  a 
dolly,  jumper, or  upset  j 

swage,  v.  t. ;  swaged  {  -  f[//|/|  1 

(8  w  a  j  d) ;  bwag'ing  ‘ ' 

(swaj'Tng).  To  shape  Swage  for  spreading  Saw  Teeth  (with 
by  means  of  a  swage.  sleeve  shown  partly  broken  away ) . 
swage  block-  Smithing,  etc.  A  perforated  block  of  cast 
iron  or  steel,  having  grooved  sides 
and  adapted  for  use  m  Heading  bolts 
and  swaging  large  objects, 
swag'ger  (6w3g'er),  v.  i. ;  -gered 
(-erd)  ;  -ger-ing.  [Freq.  of  swag.] 

1.  To  walk  with  a  conceited  or  lordly 
swing  or  strut ;  to  walk  and  act  pomp¬ 
ously. 

2 .  To  boast  or  brag  noisily ;  to  bluster. 

Syn.  —  See  strut.  Swage  Block. 

swag'ger,  v.  t.  To  affect  by  bluster;  to  bully.  Rare. 
swag'ger,  n.  The  act  or  manner  of  a  swaggerer. 

lie  gave  a  half  swagger,  half  leer,  as  he  stepped  forth.  Irving. 
swag'man  (swSg'mtfn),  n.  1.  A  fence.  Thieves'  Cant. 

2.  A  bushman  tramping  with  a  swag.  Also  swagsman , 
swagger,  and  sicaggie.  Cf.  sundowner,  1.  Australasia. 
Swahi'li  (swa-he'le),  n.  sing.  &  pi. ;  pi.  also  -Lis  (-lez). 
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BU»'Bi-tate.  4*  SUSCITATE. 
■UBBite.  4*  8USCITE. 
bub  aul-to'ri-al  ( sQs'ul-tO'rY-dn  ; 
201),  a.  [Cf.  L.  subsilire  to 
spring  upwards.]  Due  to  im¬ 
pact  from  beneath,  as  an  earth¬ 
quake  shock. 

sua'sy  (sus'Y),  n.  [F.  souci .] 
Care  ;  attention  ;  trouble  ;  also, 
hesitation.  Obs.  Scot.— a.  Care¬ 
ful;  attentive.  Scot. 
auB'sy,  v.  i.  8f  t.  To  care  or  be 
careful;  concern  one’s  self; 
trouble  ;  also,  to  hesitate.  Scot. 
BUB-tatn',  7i.  [Cf.  OF.  soustien , 
F.  soutien. ]  A  su  stainer.  Obs. 
Bue-tain'a-ble.  a.  See -able. 
Bus-tain'er,  n.  a  One  that  sus¬ 
tains.  b  Zool.  A  sustentor. 
BUB-taln'ment.  /i.  [Cf.  OF.  sous- 
tenement,  F.  sout&nement.]  Act 
of  sustaining  ;  support. 
Bus-tal'tlc  (sus-tai'tTk),  a.  [Gr. 
(rvo-raArt/co?  contractile,  fr. 
truoTcAAeii'  to  draw  together,  to 
moderate  ;  <rvv  together  +  <rre A- 
Aetv  to  place.]  Mournful;  —of  a 
species  of  ancient  Greek  music. 
Bustene.  4*  sustain. 
sus-ten'ta-cle  (sus-tCn'td-k’l), 
n.  [L .sustentaculum.  See  sus¬ 
tentation.]  a  A  support  ;  a 
prop.  Obs. b  =  sustentaculum, 
bus  ten-tac'u-lum  (8fls/tPn-tttk'- 
fl-ltim),  n.  [L.,  a  support,  suste¬ 
nance.]  Anat.  S;  Zool.  A  support¬ 
ing  structure.  [Sustain. /(.  I 
sua'ten-tate  (sus'tSn-tat),  v.  f.| 
euB'ten-ta-tor  (-tfl-t5r),  n.  [  NL.] 
Anat.  Sr  Zool.  A  sustaining 
structure;  specif.,  a  sustentor. 
BUB-ten'tive,  a.  Sustaining  ; 
nourishing.  Obs. 

BUB-tent'ment,  w.  Support.  Obs. 
sus-ten'tor  (a  tt  s-tC  n't  0  r),  n. 
[NL.,  fr.  L.  sustinere , sustentum, 
to  sustain.]  Zool.  One  of  two 
organs  on  tne  posterior  part  of  a 
lepidopterous  pupa,  serving  to 
suspend  it  during  pupation. 


Buster,  sustre.  4*  sister. 
Bustienance,  snstiene.  4*  sus¬ 
tenance,  sustain. 
sus'ti-nent,  n.  [L.  sustinens , 
-entifi,  p.  pr.]  Support.  Obs. 
su'sum-ber  (soo'sum-bPr),  h. 
[P g.jurumbeba  a  species  of  soln- 
num,  fr.  Tupi  ,/urubeba.]  The 
macaw  bush.  West  Indies. 
Bu-sur'ring-ly  (sfl-sQr'Yng-lT), 
adv.  Whisperingly.  Obs. 
Su'sy  (su'zl),7i.  Dim.  of  Susan. 
sut.  4*  soot. 
sutable.  4*  suitable. 
sutaille.  4*  subtle. 
sutare.  4*  souter. 
sute-  +  SIT,  SUITE, 
sute  (dial.  sQt,  soot).  Obs.  or 
dial.  Eng.  var.  of  suit. 
sute'a-ble.  4*  suitable. 
su-tee'.  Var.  of  suttee. 

Butel.  a.  [AS.  sweotol ,  sutol.] 
Manifest ;  clear.  Obs.  —  sutely, 
adv.  Obs. 

sutel.  v.  t.  tf  t.  [AS.  sicutelian , 
swcotnlian ,  sicj/b  lian.]  To  make 
or  become  manifest.  Obs. 
sutely.  sutelte.  4*  subtly,  sub¬ 
tlety.  [Prickly  ash.  I 

su'ter-ber  ry  (sQ't?r-b6r/T),  «.| 
sutere.  4*  suitor. 
suth.  4*  situ,  since;  south. 
suth  ( Scot,  sooth ).  Obs.  or  Scot, 
var.  of  sooth. 

Su'tha  la  (sQ'tha-ld),  Su'tha- 
la-ites  (-lft-its).  D.  Bib. 
suthdeakne.  4*  subdeacon. 
suthe,  suthely.  4*  sooth, 
sooth  ly.  [Sigh.  Dial.  Eng.  \ 

suth'er  (dial.  8<K>th'?r),  n.  «f  u.| 
suth'er-ly.  Southerly.  Ref.  Sp. 
suth'ern.  Southern.  Ref.  Sj>. 
Buthfast.  suthly.  f  soothfast, 
sooth ly.  [South ron.  I 

Suth'ron.  Obs.  or  ref.  sp.  of| 
suthselerere,  n.  [OF.  souscele- 
riere.]  A  woman  undercellarer. 
Obs. 

SUtht.  4-  SOUTH.  [SITHEN. 

suththe.  suththen.  4*  sith,| 
8Uti.  f  sooty. 


subtile  (sO'tYl  ;  see  -ile),  a.  [L. 
sut  ills,  fr.  suere  to  sew.J  Done 
by  stitching.  Rare.  [tility.I 
sutile,  sutillyte.  4*subtle,  sub-| 
sutilte.  4*  subtlety. 
sut'l.  Subtle.  Ref.  Sp. 
sut'ler-y  (sQt'lSr-T),  n.  A  sut¬ 
ler’s  occupation,  stock,  or  shop, 
sut'ly.  Subtly.  Ref.  Sp. 

Su'to  (soo 'to),  n.  =  BaSUTo. 
BU'tor  (sQ'tdr),  n.  [L.]  Shoe¬ 
maker;  cobbler.  Rai'e.  —  su-to'- 
ri-al  (8fl-t5'rY-dl),  a.  Rare. 
Bu-to'ri-ous,  a.  [L.  sutorius.] 
Sutorial.  Obs. 

||  su'tor,  ne  su'pra  (or,  some¬ 
times,  ul'tra)  cre'pi-dam 
(krSp'Y-dftm).  [L.]  Cobbler, 
[look]  not  above  the  last;  let  the 
cobbler  stick  to  Ins  last, 
sutour.  4*  suitor. 
suttale.  4*  subtle. 

Sut  ta-pit'a-ka  (sdf)t/d-pYt'd- 
kd),  n.  [Pali.]  See  Tripitaka. 
But-tee'iam  (-Yz’m),n.  The  prac¬ 
tice  of  suttee.  [subtlety.] 
auttel,  autteltye.  4*  subtle, | 
aut'ter.  4* sout e R,  a  shoemaker, 
sut'tle.  4*  subtle. 
sut'tle  (sbt' ’l  ;  sdt>t'’l),  v.  t. 

I  See  sutler.]  Obs.  or  Dial. 
Eng.  1.  To  act  as  a  sutler.  Obs. 

2.  To  sully  ;  soil. 

3.  To  tipple  ;  to  drink  noisily, 
sut'ty.  4*  sooty. 
su'tur-ate  (sO'tflr-at),  t\  t.  To 
suture.  Obs.  or  It.  —  su  tu-ra'- 
tion  (-ftt-ra'sht/n),  n. 

suture.  4*  suitor. 

II  su'um  cui'que  (kT'kwe; 
kwT'-).  rL.l  To  each  his  own. 

I  su'um  cui'que  tri-bu'e-re.  [L.] 
Law.  To  give  to  each  his  own. 
suun.  4*  swoon. 

Hbu'us  cui'que  mos  (sn'fls).  [L.] 
To  each  one  his  own  custom. 

|l  su'us  he'res  (he'rez);  pi.  sui 
heredes  (sQ'I  hf-re'dez).  [L-, 
lit.,  own  heir.]  See  heres. 
su-versed'.  Var.  of  subversed. 
su-war',  su-war'ree.  Vars.  of 


SOWAR,  SOWARRY. 
BU-war'row  (s(56-war'5),  n. 
Corrupt,  of  saguaro. 
su-war'row  nut.  Corrupt,  of 
SOU  A  It  I  NUT. 

suwe.  4*  sow,  sue. 
suit-  4*  seest,  form  of  see. 
Buyne.  4*  swine. 
suz  (sfiz),  xntcrj.  [Cf.  E.  dial. 
sirs,  a  common  term  of  address 
to  a  number  of  persons  even  if 
of  both  sexes,  sir;  also,  an  excla¬ 
mation  of  astonishment.]  A 
mild  expletive  ;  —  usually  in 
dear  me  suz.  Local,  U.  S. 

S.  V.,  or  b.  v.  Abbr.  Sancta 
Virgo  (L.,  Holy  Virgin)  ;  Sanc- 
titas  Vestra(L..  Your  Holiness); 
su h  verbo,  or  su b  voce  ( L.,  under 
the  word,  or  title). 

Svan  (swan),  Svane.  or  Sva- 
ne'tian  (s  w  a-n  e's  h  d  n),  n. 
[Ru6b.  Svan,  Svanet ;  cf.  Gr. 
Sovdpot,  Soape?,  pi.]  A  mem¬ 
ber  of  one  of  the  Kartvelian 
peoples  of  the  Caucasus,  dwell¬ 
ing  in  Kutais  between  the  Ime- 
ritians  and  the  Mingrelians 
Svan'hild.  Var.  of  Swanhild. 
Svart-al'fa-heim  (swart-iil'fd- 
ham)  Svart-al'fa-heimr"  _(-fa- 
hanT’r),  n.  [Icel.  svartalfar 
the  black  elves  -I-  heimr  abode.] 
Norse  Myth.  Home  of  the  dark 
elves,  —  one  of  the  Nine  Worlds, 
avas'ti-ka  Var.  of  swastika. 
|[  svelte  (svglt),  a.  [F.]  Slen¬ 
der  ;  lithe  ;  lissom  of  figure. 
Sven-ga'li  (sv6n-ga'lY),  n.  See 
Trilby.  [petrography.  I 
Bver'i-gare/(sv6r'Y-gar/),n.  Seel 
sver'i-gi-are7  (-jY-ar'),  n.  See 
petrography. 

Sve-tam'ba-ra  (swa-tam'bd-rd; 
shwa-),  n.  [Skr. gi'etambara,  lit., 
clad  in  white.]  See  Jainism, 
b.  v.  p.  Abbr.  S’il  vous  plait 
(F..  if  vou  please). 

S.  V.  R.  Abbr.  Spiritus  vini 
rectificatus  (L.,  rectified  spirit 


of  wine). 

S.  V.  T.  Abbr  Spiritus  vini  te- 
nuior  ( L.,  proof  spirit  of  wine ). 
Sw.  Abbr.  Sweden;  Swedish. 

S.  W.  Abbr.  South  Wales; 
Southwest;  Southwestern  (Post¬ 
al  District,  London);  freema¬ 
sonry,  Senior  Warden, 
swa  (dial.  sw4,  swa)  Obs.  or 
dial.  Eng.  var.  of  so.  [swab.  R.  I 
swab'ber  (swbb'Cr),  v.  t.  To| 
awab'ber-ly,  a.  Like  a  swab¬ 
ber.  Obs.  [squabble.  | 

Bwab'ble  (-’1).  Dial.  Eng  of | 
swab'ble.  n.  A  long,  supple  rod; 
hence,  a  slim,  tall  person.  Scot. 
—  v.  t.  To  beat  with  a  swabble. 
Scot. 

swab'ble.  r.  f.  [Cf.  Norw.  dial. 
svabba  to  splash,  Sw.  dial,  svab- 
ba  to  sling  around,  to  lounge 
about,  G.  schwabheln  to  splash, 
reel.]  To  sway  ;  reel.  Obs.  or 
Dial.  Eng.  Ibie.  Scot. | 

swab'ie  (swiib'Y),  n.  =  swar-| 
swack  (swftk;  swak).«.  [Cf.  OD. 
&  LG.  swack,  D.  zwaX\]  Obs. 
or  Scot,  tf  Dial.  Eng.  a  Weak  ; 
fragile,  b  Supple;  pliant,  c  Nim¬ 
ble;  slippery;  shrewd;  treacher¬ 
ous.  [deep  or  hastily.  £coL| 
swack  (swak),  v.  i.  To  drink  | 
swack.  adv.  With  a  swack  ; 
heavily.  Colloq.  Sr  Dial. 
swack' en  (sw4k'’n),  v.  t.  Sri. 
[From  swack,  a.]  To  make  or 
become  supple.  Scot. 
swack'ing  (sw&k'ln  ;  swak'-), 
a.  Large;  robust.  Scot.  Sr  Dial. 
swad(sw6d;  swiid).  a  Dial.  Eng. 
of  sword,  b  A  soldier.  Slang. 
swad  (swbd  ;  swfid),  n.  [Prob. 
fr.  AS.  8we&ian  to  bind.]  Pod; 
shell.  Dial.  Eng. 
swad  (sw5d),  n.  Lump;  mass; 
crowd.  Slang, l/.S.,  Sf  Dial. Eng. 
swad  (swbd  ;  swad),  7*.  Coarse 
or  impure  coal.  Dial.  Eng. 
swad  (BwCd),  n.  A  clown; 
bumpkin.  Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 


swad'der,  n.  [Cf.  OD.  swey- 
deler  a  leather  Dag,  knapsuck, 
OLG.  swedeler,  noeideler.]  A 
peddler.  Obs.  [Clownish.  06.«.| 
awad'dl8h  (swbd'Ysh),  a.| 
swad'di  Swaddle.  Ref.  Sp. 
swad'dle-bilP  (swOd'^-bYP),  n. 
Shoveler  duck.  Local,  U.  S. 
Swad'dler  (-15r),  7i.  An  Irish 
Methodist.  Obs.  Sr  Contemptuous. 
swad'dy  (sw'Od'Y), 7».  =  swad, 
a  soldier.  Colloq.  or  Dial.  Eng. 
swade.  4*  SUADE. 
swadel.  4*  swaddle,  to  cudgel, 
swa-de'shi  (s  w  d-d  a's  hC  ),  a. 
[Hind,  svadesht,  fr.  Skr.  svade - 
qa  own  country.]  Of  or  per¬ 
taining  to  the  movement  for  na¬ 
tive  autonomy  in  India.  —  swa- 
de'shism  (-shYz’m),  n. 
swseTk.  4*  swerk. 
swaff,  v.  i.  Prob.,  to  swirl.  Obs. 
Gwaff,  n.  A  swath.  Obs. 
swafre.  4*  swaver. 
swagat.  4*  SOGATE. 

Bwag'bel  lied  (s  w  a  g'b  6  l'Y  d  ; 
dial,  also  swag'-),  a.  Having 
a  swagbelly.  Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 
Bwag'bePly  (-Y),  n.  1.  A  pro- 
iecting  belly  ;  also,  a  swngbel- 
lied  person.  Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 
2.  Med.  Any  large,  solid  tumor 
developed  in  the  abdomen, 
swagd.  Swagged.  Ref.  Sp. 
swage  (swaj).  Var.  of  suage. 
Obs.  or  Scot.  Sr  Dial.  [0&s.| 
swage.  t.  Discharge  (a  gun). | 
swag'ger  (swfig'?r),  ewag'gle 
( -Y ),  7/ .  Swag  man.  Australasia. 
swag'ger,  a.  Stylish  ;  swell ; 
as,  a  swagger  gowii.  Slang. 
Bwag'ger-er,  w.  One  that  swag¬ 
gers.  [ffering,  p.  pr.l 

swag'ger  ing-ly,  adv.  of  swag- ] 
swagger  stick.  A  short  cane  or 
walking  stick.  Slang  or  Dial. 
swag'ging  (dial.  swfig'Yn, 
swag'-),  a.  Swaggy  ;  bulging. 
Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 
awag'gy  (swftg'Y),  a.  Inclined 
to  swag  or  sag.  Obs.  or  R. 


food  foot;  out,  oil ;  chair  ;  go  ;  8ing,  iqk  ;  ♦hen,  thin;  nature,  verdure  (250) ;  K  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144) ;  boN  ;  yet ;  zh  =  zin  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Gdid*. 
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SWAHILIAN 
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SWAN  MAIDEN 


[Ar.  sahal ,  pi.  swahal ,  the  coast  of  the  Swahili.]  A  mem¬ 
ber,  or  members,  of  a  Mohammedan  Bantu  people,  on  Zan¬ 
zibar  and  the  neighboring  coasts,  who  have  a  large  infusion 
of  Arab  blood.  They  are  energetic  traders.  Also,  their 
language,  Kiswahili.  —  Swa  hi'li  an  (swa-he'le-an),  a. 
swain  (swan),  n.  [ME.  swain ,  swein,  fr.  Scand.  ;  cf.  Icel. 
sveinn  a  boy,  servant,  Sw.  sven,  Dan.  svend ,  akin  to  AS. 
swan,  OHG.  swein.]  1.  A  servant ;  specif.,  a  squire.  Obs. 

2.  A  young  man  dwelling  in  the  country  ;  a  rustic  ;  esp., 
a  country  gallant  or  lover ;  —  chiefly  in  poetry. 

—  swain'ish,  a.  —  swain'ish  ness,  n. 

Swain  so'na  (swan-so'nd),  n.  [NL.,  after  Isaac  Swainson , 
gardener  at  Twickenham,  England,  about  1800.]  Bot.  A 
genus  of  Australian  herbs  and  undershrubs  with  odd-pin¬ 
nate  leaves  and  racemes  of  small  blue,  white,  yellow,  or 
red  flowers,  with  orbicular  standard  and  twisted  wings. 
The  white-flowered  variety  of  8.  galegifolia  is  popular. 
Also  [/.  c.],  a  plant  of  this  genus.  See  Darling  pea. 
swale  (swal),  n.  [Cf.  Icel.  svalr  cool,  svala  to  cool.] 

1.  Shade  ;  also,  a  shaded  place.  Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 

2.  A  slight  depression  or  valley,  as  in  a  plain  or  moor, 
often  wet  and  covered  with  rank  vegetation.  Dial. 

swal'low  (swfil'o),  7i.  [ME.  swalowe , 

AS.  swealwe ,  swalewe ,  swalwe,  akin  to 
D .zwaluw,  OHG .swalawa,  G.  schwalbe , 

Icel.  &  Sw.  svala ,  Dan.  sva/e.]  1.  Zool. 

Any  of  numerous  small  long-winged 
passerine  birds  constituting  the  family 
Hirundinidae,  noted  for  their  graceful 
flight  and  regular  migrations.  They 
have  a  short  bill  with  a  wide  gape,  small 
weak  feet,  plumage  iridescent  above  in  many 
species,  and  in  some  species  the  tail  is  deeply 
forked.  Swallows  occur  in  all  parts  of  the 
Old  World  except  New  Zealand  and  polar 
regions,  and  are  among  the  most  useful  of 
birds,  feeding  on  insects,  which  they  take  on 
the  wing.  See  barn  swallow,  bank  swallow, 
martin,  etc. 

2.  Any  of  certain  swifts,  popularly  so  called 

from  their  superficial  resemblance  to  swal¬ 
lows,  as  the  chimney  swift.  Cf.  also  sea  swal¬ 
low,  wood  swallow.  A  m  e  r  i  c  a  n 

3.  One  of  a  breed  of  domestic  pigeons  with  a  jJJJ"  Ilirun- 
slender  bill,  a  shell  crest,  and  feathered  legs.  do  erythro- 

swal'low  (swbl'o),  v.i.;  swal'lowed  (-od);  g  aster), 
swal'low-ing.  [ME.  swoleicen,  swolicen,  male. 
swelwen,  su'clghen,  AS.  swelgan  ;  akin  to  D.  zwelgen ,  OHG. 
swelahan,  swelgan ,  G.  schrcelgen  to  feast,  to  revel,  Icel. 
svelgja  to  swallow,  Sw.  svalja ,  Dan.  svselge.  Cf.  ground¬ 
sel  a  plant.]  1.  To  take  through  the  guliet,  or  esophagus, 
into  the  stomach  ;  to  receive  into  the  body  through  the 
mouth  and  throat ;  as,  to  swallow  food. 

2.  Hence,  to  take  in  or  absorb  in  any  manner  ;  to  ingulf  ; 
engross  ;  to  seize  and  consume.  “  The  necessary  provision 
of  life  swallows  the  greatest  part  of  their  time.”  Locke. 

3.  Specif.,  to  receive  or  accept,  as  doctrines,  statements, 
etc.,  esp.  without  examination  or  scruple.  Now  Colloq. 

To  swallow  much  upon  much  weaker  proof.  Cowper. 

4.  To  retract ;  recant ;  as,  to  swallow  one’s  opinions. 

5.  To  put  up  with ;  to  bear  patiently,  as  an  affront. 

Syn.  —  Absorb,  imbibe,  ingulf,  engross,  consume. 

to  swallow  a  tavern  token,  to  be  drunk.  Cf.  tavern  token. 
swal'low,  v.  i.  To  perform  the  act  of  swallowing  some¬ 
thing  ;  as,  his  throat  is  so  sore  he  is  unable  to  swallow. 
swal'low,  n.  [From  swallow,  v.~\  1.  Act  of  swallowing. 

2.  The  gullet,  or  esophagus  ;  the  throat.  Now  Rare. 

3.  a  That  which  swallows  or  ingulfs,  as  a  quicksand,  an 
abyss,  or  esp.  a  whirlpool.  Obs.  b  =  swallet,  t». 

4.  Taste  ;  relish  ;  inclination  ;  liking.  Colloq.  Obs. 

6.  As  much  as  is  swallowed  at  once  ;  as,  a  swallow  of  water. 
6.  Naut.  The  aperture  in  a  block  between  the  sheave  and 
frame  through  which  the  rope  reeves. 


SWanow-taiB  (swfil'o-taF),  n.  1.  A  swallow’s  tail,  or 
a  tail  similarly  forked  and  tapering. 

2.  Any  of  numerous  large  butterflies  of  Papilio  and  al¬ 

lied  genera  having 
the  border  of  the 
hind  wing  produced 
into  a  tail-like  proc¬ 
ess.  They  are  bright¬ 
ly  colored,  black 
and  yellow  com¬ 
monly  predominat¬ 
ing.  The  common 
European  species  is 
P.  machuon.  The 
tiger  swallowtail 
(P.  glaucus ),  chiefly 
yellow  with  black 
bands  and  border  to 
the  wings  (though 
a  dark  dimorphic 
form  of  the  female 
also  occurs),  the  as¬ 
ter  ias  swallowtail  _ 

(P.  polyxenes  or  P.  Tiger  Swallowtail  (Papxho  glaucus).  A 
a  st  eria  s),  having  imago;  r  Wings  reversed  to  show  Mark- 
wmgs  chiefly  black  ingB  of  under  side.  B  Larva. 

with  yellow  spots, 

and  the  zebra  swallowtail,  are  North  American  species. 

3.  An  arrow  with  forked  feather. 

4.  Carp.  A  dovetail. 

5  Fort.  An  outwork  with  converging  sides,  its  front  form¬ 
ing  a  reentrant  angle  ;  —  so  called  from  its  form. 

6.  A  swallow-tailed  coat ;  an  evening  coat.  Colloq. 

SWal'lOW-tailed'  (-tald'),  a.  1.  Having  a  deeply  forked 
tail  like  that  of  a  barn  swallow ;  as,  a  swallow-tailed  coat. 
2.  Carp.  United  by  dovetailing  ;  dovetailed, 
swallow-tailed  butterfly.  =  swallowtail,  2.  —  s.  duck,  the  old 
squaw.  —  8.  flycatcher,  the  scissortail  flycatcher.  —  s.  gull, 
a  fork-tailed  gull.  —  s.  hawk,  the  swallow-tailed  kite.  —  s. 
kite,  a  North  American  kite  ( Ela - 
noides  forficalus).  See  1st  kite,  t?.,  1.  — 
s.  moth,  a  European  moth  ( Urapteryx 
sambucaria)  having  tail-like  lobes  on 
the  hind  wings.  —  s.  sheldrake,  the  old 
squaw.  Local ,  Eng.  —  s.  skipper,  a 
skipper  insect  ( Eudamus  proteus)  of 
the  eastern  United  States,  clack  with 
greenish  reflections,  with  a  long  tail- 
like  process  on  each  hind  wing, 
swal'low  wort7  (-wtirU),  n.  a  =  cel¬ 
andine.  b  A  European  aselepiada- 
ceous  plant  ( Cynanchum  vincetoxi- 
cum ),  the  root  of  which  has  been 
used  as  an  emetic,  cathartic,  and 
diuretic,  c  Any  of  several  other 
asclepiadaceous  plants,  as  the  soma 
plant. 

swamp  (sw<5mp),  n.  [Prob.  of 
Scand.  orig.  ;  cf.  Icel.  svdppr  a 
sponge,  Dan.  &  Sw.  svamp  ;  peril, 
akin  to  AS.  swamm  sponge,  fungus, 

OD.  swam  sponge,  D.  zwam  fun¬ 
gus,  G.  schwamm  sponge,  Goth. 
swamms,  Gr.  <ro/u </>o<;  porous,  spongy.  Cf.  sump.]  1.  Wet, 
spongy  land  ;  soft,  low  ground  saturated,  but  not  usually 
covered,  with  water;  marshy  ground  away  from  the  shore. 
2.  Mining.  A  low  spot  in  a  coal  deposit,  likely  to  gather 
water.  Local,  U.  8.  Cf.  sump. 

swamp  (swSmp),  v.  t. ;  swamped  (swbmpt)  ;  swamp'ing. 

1.  To  plunge  or  sink  into  a  swamp. 

2.  Naut.  To  cause  (a  boat)  to  become  filled  with  water  ; 
to  sink  by  filling  with  water. 

3.  To  submerge  as  if  beneath  a  liquid;  to  overwhelm. 

The  Whig  majority  of  the  House  of  Lords  was  swamjted  by  the 

»lve  Tc 


Swallow- 

tailed 

Kite. 


creation  of  twelve  Tory  peers. 


J.  R.  Green. 


4.  To  clear  ;  — commonly  with  up,  out,  etc.  Dial,  or  Colloq. 

5.  Logging,  a  To  clear  of  underbrush  or  the  like  pre¬ 
paratory  to  road  making,  b  To  haul  (logs)  to  a  skidway. 

swamp  (swbmp),  v.  i.  1.  To  sink  or  stick  in  a  swamp ; 
hence,  to  become  involved  in  insuperable  difficulties. 

2.  To  become  filled  with  water,  as  a  boat ;  to  founder  ;  to 
capsize  ;  sink  ;  hence,  to  be  ruined  ;  to  be  w'recked. 
swamp  azalea.  A  common  azalea  (Azalea  viscosa)  grow¬ 
ing  in  swamps  throughout  the  eastern  United  States.  It 
has  fragrant  white  flowers  with  a  clammy  corolla, 
swamp  bay.  a  A  lauraceous  shrub  (Persea  vubescens)  of 
the  southern  United  States,  b  =  sweet  bay  d. 
swamp  blackberry.  A  trailing  species  of  bramble  ( Ru - 
bus  hispid  us)  of  swamps  of  the  eastern  United  States, 
swamp  cottonwood  An  American  cottonwood,  or  poplar 
(Populus  heterophylla),  with  resinous  buds,  large  rounded 
crenate  leaves,  and  brown  bark.  Its  brownish  wood  is 
used  for  building  purposes  under  the  name  of  black  poplar. 
swamp  laurel,  a  A  laurel  (Kalmia  glauca)  of  bogs  of 
the  northeastern  United  States.  It  has  pale  leaves,  glau¬ 
cous  beneath,  and  small  purple  flowers,  b  =  sweet  bay  b. 
swamp  lily  a  The  atamasco  lily,  b  A  white-flowered 
species  of  Crinum  (C.  an  gusli  folium)  of  the  southern  U.  S. 
swamp  rabbit,  a  A  rabbit  (Lepus  aquqticus)  similar  in 
color  to  the  common  cottontail,  inhabiting  wet  places  in 
the  Mississippi  Valley  from  southern  Illinois  southward. 
It  is  larger  than  the  marsh  hare,  and  differs  from  it  in 
having  the  tail  pure  white  below.  b  The  marsh  hare, 
swamp  sparrow.  A  common  sparrow  ( Melospiza  georgi- 
ana)  of  eastern  North  America,  related  to  the  song  sparrow, 
but  without  streaks  on  the  under  parts, 
swamp  white  oak  a  An  oak  (Quercus  platanoides)  of 
the  eastern  United  States  having  leaves  somewhat  in¬ 
termediate  between  those  of  the  white  oak  and  the  chest¬ 
nut  oak.  Its  heavy  strong  wood  is  used  in  construction, 
b  The  overcup  oak.  c  The  cow  oak. 

swamp'y  (swfim'pT),  a.  Consisting  of  swamp;  like  a 
swamp;  low,  w’et,  and  spongy  ;  as,  swampy  land, 
swan  (sw5n),  7 1.  [AS.  sivan , 
swan,  G.  sc  h  wan, 

Icel.  svanr,  Sw. 
svan,  Dan.  svane ; 
and  peril,  to  E.  sound 
something  audi-  . 
ble.]  1.  Any  of  cer¬ 
tain  heavy-bodied, 
very  long-necked, 
aquatic  birds  related 
to  but  larger  than 

the  geese,  constitut-  .  _ 

ing  the  subfam  ily  Australian  Black  Swan  ( Chenopis  atrata). 

Cygninae  of  the  duck  family.  With  two  exceptions,  all  have 

gure  white  plumage  when  adult.  They  walk  awkwardly. 

ut  fly  strongly  when  once  started,  and  are  very  graceful 
when  sw'imming.  Several  species  are  often  domesticate*!, 
esp.  the  mute  swan  ( Cygnus  olor  of  Europe  and  Asia),  dis¬ 
tinguished  from  the  other  European  species,  the  whooping 
swan  (Olor  cygnus),  by  the  knob  on  its  bill,  the  S-shapea 
curve  of  its  neck,  and  the  erectile  wing  feathers.  Allied 
to  the  latter  are  the  North  American  whistling  swan  and 
trumpeter  swan,  the  black  swan  (Chenopis  atrata)  of  Austra¬ 
lia,  black  except  a  white  wing  bar,  and  the  black*necked 
swan  ( Cygnus  melanocoryphus)  of  South  America. 

2.  A  sweet  singer,  or  a  poet  noted  for  grace  and  melody ; 
—  an  appellation  arising  from  the  ancient  fable  that  the 
swan  sang  melodiously,  esp.  when  about  to  die  ;  as,  Shake¬ 
speare  was  called  “  the  sweet  Swan  of  Avon.”  B.  Jonson. 
3.  \_cap.']  Astron.  The  constellation  Cygnus. 
swan'flower  (-flou'er),  n.  Any  orchid  of  the  genus  Cyc - 
noches,  the  long  arched  column  of  the  curious  flowers  being 
likened  to  a  swan’s  neck. 

swan'herd7  (swfin'hGrd'),  n.  One  who  tends  or  marks 
swans  ;  as,  the  royal  swanherd  of  England, 
swan  maiden.  Myth.  An  elf  or  fairy  capable  of  becom¬ 
ing  maiden  or  swan  at  w  ill  by  donning  or  doffing  a  magic 
garment,  the  swan  shift,  or  covering  of  swan’s  feathers. 
Both  the  Norse  and  the  medieval  German  literature,  and  the 


akin  to  D.  zwaan,  OHG. 


swaif.  +  suaif,  sweet ;  suave. 
•waif,  n.  [Cf.  AS.  sxdifan  to 
move,  go.J  A  blow.  Ohs. 

■waill,  <i.  (AS.  swegl  bright.J 
Shining  ;  glistening.  Ohs.  Srof. 
swal'mi8h_  (swa'mlsh),  swai'- 
rnous  (swa'im/s).  Dial.  Eng 
var.  of  squeamish.  I  Eng.  I 
•wain 'ing,  n.  Wooing  Slang,  \ 
■wain'ling,  n.  See  -lino,  dim. 
swain'mote.  Var.  of  swani- 
MOTE. 

•wain 'ship,  n.  See -ship. 
Swain'son  pea.  A  plant  of  the 
genus  Sivamsona. 
awaip  (swap),  v.  i.  [See  swoop.] 
To  walk  proudly  ;  to  sweep 
along.  Dial.  Eng.  [ofswiRK.I 
Bwair(swar).  Scot.  &  dial.  Eng.  | 
•waird.  sword. 

Bwaird  (sward),  n.  Sward.  Scot. 
swairf  (swarf).  Scot.  var.  of 
SWARF,  swoon, 
await  +  sw  eat. 

•wait  (swat).  Var.  of  swat, 
new  ale.  Scot.  [of  swath.) 

8waith  (swath).  Dial.  Eng.  var.  | 
Bwaive,  r.  i.  [Cf  AS.  sw\fan  to 
move,  go.J  To  go  swiftly.  Obs. 
•wak,  n.  !f  v.  =  swack. 
swal.  Ohs.  pret.  of  swell. 

•wale (swal),  v.  t.  Sr  i.  (ME.  sta¬ 
ler?  to  bum,  wither.  Cf.  sweal.] 
Ohs.  or  Dial.  Eng.  a  To  kindle; 
burn,  b  To  waste  away  ;  melt  ; 
consume.  [Dial.  Eng.  I  j 

swale,  n.  A  gutter  in  a  candle.  | 
•wale.  a.  [Cf-  Icel.  sralr  cool,  J 
Sw.  &  Dan.  sral. \  Cold;  bleak; 
windy.  Ohs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 
ewalghe  +  swallow. 

Bwall  (swal).  Obs.  or  Scot.  var.  1 
of  SWELL. 

8wal'let  (sw51'Yt),n.  A  fissure 
or  hole  ;  esp.,  a  fissure  in  lime¬ 
stone  rocks  through  which  a 
stream  sinks.  Dial.  Eng 
swal'low,  swal'loe.  n.  [Malay 
(on  south  and  west  coast  of  Su¬ 
matra)  sxiwdhi.)  Trenang.  Ohs. 
swal'low-a-ble  (swOl'fl-d-b’l),  a. 
See  -a  ble. 

swal'lowd  Swallowed.  Ref.  Sp. 
swal'low-er.  n.  One  that  swal¬ 
lows  ;  esp..  a  glutton, 
swallow  fish.  '  Sapphirine  gur¬ 
nard  (  Trigla  htrunao).  [low. I 
swallow  flycatcher.  Wood  swal-| 
•wallow  hawk.  The  swallow- 
tailed  kite.  See  1st  kite,  1. 


swallow  hole.  =  si  nk,  n.,  5.  Eng. 
swallow  plover.  A  pratincole, 
swallow  roller.  A  broad-billed 
roller  of  the  genus  Eurgstomus 
swallow  shrike.  Wood  swallow, 
swallow  stone.  A  seashore  peb¬ 
ble  fabled  to  be  fed  by  swallows 
to  their  young  to  give  sight, 
swallow  thorn.  Sea  buckthorn, 
swallow  warbler.  Any  of  cer¬ 
tain  singing  birds  of  the  genus 
Dicseum,  allied  to  the  sunbirds  ; 
esp.,  D.  hirvndinaceum  of  Aus¬ 
tralia  and  Tasmania, 
swal 'low- wing  ,  n.  A  South 
American  barbet  of  the  genus 
Chelidoptera. 

swal'ly  (dial.  swbl'Y,  swiil'Y). 
Ohs.or  Scot.&dial.  of  swallow. 
swalm.  n.  [Cf.  swell.]  A 
swelling  ;  a  tumor.  Ohs. 
swalm,  v.  t.  To  swell.  Ohs. 
swalowe.  swallow. 
swalpre,  r.  i.  [Cf.  OD.  swalpen, 
LG.  swalken ,  G.  schwalken.] 
To  flounder  or  splash  about  in 
water.  Ohs. 

swait.  Obs.  pret.  of  swelt. 
swal'ter.  t\  ?.  =  swalpre.  Ohs. 
swal'tish  ( dial .  swOl'tYsh, 
swal'-),  a.  ICf.  SWELTER.] 
Sultry.  Ohs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 
s wain.  SWALLOW, 

swam  (swam),  pret.  of  swim. 
swa'mi.  swa'my  (swa'mY),  n. 
[Hind,  swa ml ,  fr.  Skr.  svamin 
possessor,  lord.]  Lit.,  lord;  —  a 
Hindu  title  of  respect.  Also, 
a  Hindu  idol. 

swa'mlsh  (swa'mYsh).  Dial. 
Eng.  of  SQUEAMISH, 
swamp  (swimp),  a.  Thin  ; 
slender  ;  also,  hollow  ;  empty. 
Scot.  Sr  Dial.  Eng. 

Swamp  Angel  (swfimp).  An 
8-inch,  200-pound  Parrott  gun, 
mounted  in  a  swamp  by  the 
Federals,  at  the  siege  (1868)  of 
Charleston,  S.  C.  Colloq U.  8. 
swamp  apple.  A  large  white  or 
pink  slightly  acid  gHll  on  the 
swamp  azalea,  due  to  the  fun¬ 
gus  E.rohasidium  azalete. 
swamp  ash.  Any  of  several 
I  ashes,  as  the  water  ash,  the 
;  gTeen  ash,  or  the  hoop  ash. 
swampbeggar-tickso;  beggar’s- 
ticka.  The  American  beggar- 
[  ticks  Bidens  connata. 
swamp  birch.  Yellow  birch. 


swamp  blackbird.  A  red-winged 
blackbird.  [blueberry.  I 

swamp  blueberry.  The  high  | 
swamp  brake  Cinnamon  fern, 
swamp  broom.  An  Australian 
fabaceous  broomlike  plant  (  Vi- 
rninana  denudata).  [bage.l 
swamp  cabbage.  Skunk  cah-| 
swamp  cedar.  White  cedar 
(  Chamsecj/paris  thyoides). 
swamp  chess.  The  wood  chess, 
swamp  chestnut  oak.  Any  of 
several  American  oaks,  ns  (Jner- 
cus  prinus  and  (J.  michauxu. 
swamp  crake.  A  small  Austral¬ 
asian  crake  ( Porzana  plumbed). 
swamp  cypress,  a  Either  of  two 
species  ot  Taxodxum  (1)  The 
bald  cypress.  (2)  Thesahino  b. 
b  The  white  cedar  Chamsecypa- 
ris  thyoides. 

swamp  deer.  A  large  yellowish 
brown  deer  ( Rucervus  duvan- 
celli)  of  India  having  in  the  nor¬ 
mal  adult  male  six  points  on 
each  antler.  The  young  and 
sometimes  also  the  adults  are 
spotted  with  white, 
swamp  dock  A  common  Amer¬ 
ican  dock  (Rumex  verticillatus). 
swamp  dogwood,  a  Silky  cor¬ 
nel.  b  Poison  sumac,  c  Hop  tree, 
swamp  elm.  The  American  elm. 
swamp'er.  n.  LT.S.  a  One  who 
cuts  trees  in,  or  clears,  a  swamp, 
b  Any  of  a  gang  that  makes 
roads'  for  skidding  logs,  cuts 
down  underbrush,  and  trims  up 
felled  trees,  c  One  who  dwells 
in  a  swampy  region.  Collog. 
swamp  evergreen.  A  common 
club  moss  (Lycopodium  lucidu - 
lum),  with  shining  foliage  and 
erect  branches. 

swamp  fever.  Malarial  fever. 
Swamp  Fox  General  Francis 
Marion  (1732-95)  of  South  Caro¬ 
lina,  who,  in  the  American  Rev¬ 
olution, carried  on  irregular  war¬ 
fare  against  the  British  armies, 
eluding  them  by  his  knowledge 
of  h  is  native  forests  and  swam ps. 
swamp  globeflower.  a  Ameri¬ 
can  globeflower,  b  Buttonbush. 
swamp  gum.  Any  of  various 
Australian  gum  trees,  esp.  Eu¬ 
calyptus  gxtnnii,  E.  undulata, 
E.  ieretirbrnis,  E.  viminalis,  or 
E.  pauciflora. 

swamp  hare.  A  swamp  rabbit. 


swamp  harrier,  swamp  hawk. 

A  harrier  (Circus  assimxlis)  of 
eastern  Australia  and  Celebes, 
swamp  hellebore.  =  helle¬ 
bore,  1  b. 

swamp  hen.  A  marsh  hen;  esp.: 
a  The  European  purple  galli- 
nule.  b  Any  of  several  Aus¬ 
tralasian  sultana  birds,  os  Por- 
phyrxo  melanotxis  and  P.  bellus. 
c  The  Australian  swamp  crake, 
or  little  swamp  hen. 
swamp  hickory.  The  bitternut 
swamp  holly.  =  bkarbekry  c. 
swamp  honeysuckle.The  swamp 
azalea. 

swamp  hook.  Lumbering.  A 
large  single  hook  on  the  end  of 
a  chain,  used  in  handling  logs, 
swamp  hornbeam.  Thetupelo. 
swamp  Itch.  =  prairie  itch. 
swamp  locust.  a  The  water 
locust,  b  =  honey  locust  a. 
swamp  loosestrife.  A  lythra- 
ceous  shrub  ( Decodon  x'erticil- 
latus)  of  the  eastern  United 
States,  growing  in  wet  places, 
swamp  lover.  The  swamp  pink, 
swamp  magnolia.  =  sweet 

BAY  b. 

swamp  mahogany.  In  Austra¬ 
lia:  a  Either  of  two  eucalypts 
(Eucalyptus  rohusta  and  E.  bo- 
try  oides).  See  BASTARD  MAHOG¬ 
ANY  a.  b  Any  of  several  myrta- 
ceous  trees  of  the  genus  Trxstn- 
nia.  [( Hibiscus  moschevtos). I 

swamp  mallow.  A  rose  mallow  | 
swamp  maple,  a  The  red  maple, 
b  The  Californian  box  elder, 
swamp  milkweed.  An  American 
!  milkweed  ( Asclepias  xncarna- 
>"  \  with  lanceolate  leaves  and 
j  crimson  or  purple  flowers, 
swamp  moss.  Sphagnum  moss, 
swamp  oak.  See  Viminaria. 
swamp  ore.  Bog  ore  ;  limonite. 
swamp  partridge.  The  Canada 
grouse. 

swamp  pheasant.  A  long-tailed 
Australian  cuckoo  ( Centropus 
phasianns). 

swamp  pine.  =  slash  pine  a. 
swamp  pink,  a  Swamp  azalea, 
b  Grass  pink,  c  A  rare  melan- 
thaceoue*  plant  (Hr/onias  bul - 
lata)  of  the  eastern  United 
States.  [wood.  I 

swamp  poplar.  Swamp  cotton- 1 
swamp  post  oak.  Overcup  oak. 


swamp  quail,  a  A  quail  of  the 

genus  Syncecus ;  esp.,  5.  austra¬ 
lis  of  Australia,  Tasmania,  and 
New  Guinea.  It  is  reddish 
brown  and  grayish  with  V* 
shaped  black  bars  beneath,  b 
A  painted  quail  ( Excalf  act  ori  a 
fxueata)  of  Australia  and  the 
East  Indies.  f Local,  If  5.) 
swamp  robin.  The  chewink.l 
swamp  rose  A  wild  rose  ( Rosa 
Carolina)  of  the  eastern  United 
States,  clambering  over  bushes 
in  swamps.  [bay  b.| 

swamp  sassafras  =  sweet| 
swamp  saxifrage  An  American 
sa  x  it  rage  (Saxxfra  ga  perxnsylra- 
nica),  bearing  greenish  flowers, 
swamp  Spanish  oak.  =  pin 
oak  a. 

swamp  spleenwort  The  nar 

row-leavea  spleenwort  (Asplcni- 
u m  anfptst ifo liuni)- 
swamp  sumac.  Toison  sumac, 
swampt  Swamped.  Ref  Sp. 
swamp  tea.  a  Labrador  tea. 
U.  S.  b  The  tea  tree  Melaleuca 
sguarrosa.  Australia 
swamp  thistle.  An  American 
thistle  ( Carduus  rnuticus)  with 
large  purple  flower  heads. 
swamp'weed/,  n.  A  small  Aus¬ 
tralian  creeping  goodeniaceous 
herb  ( Selli/xa  raaicans). 
swamp  willow.  Pussy  willow, 
swamp'wood^  rx.  The  leather- 
wood  Dirca  palustrxs. 
swamy.  Var.  of  swami. 
swan  ( sw8n ),  v.  i.  To  swear  ;  — 
used  in  minced  oaths.  Slang  or 
Dial.  U.  S.  [Svan,  etc. I 

Swan,  Swa-ne'tian.  Vars.  of| 
swan  animalcule.  Any  ciliate 
infusorian  of  Trarhelocerca, 
Amphileptus,  or  an  allied  genus, 
having  a  necklike  extension  of 
the  body.  [DOWN. I 

swan'down',  n.  =  SWAN’S- 1 
swane.  *1*  swain. 
swang  (swllng).  Obs.  or  Scot.  & 
dial.  pret.  of  swing. 
swang  (swung),  n.  [Cf.  swamp.] 
Low,  wet,  grassy  land  ;  swamp. 
Dial.  Eng.  —  swang'y  (-Y),  a. 
swange,  n.  [Cf.  Icel.  sx'angi, 
srangr,  Norw.  dial,  sranpe.] 
Loins  ;  groin.  Obs. 
swangene.  Obs  p.  p.  of  swing. 
swan  goose.  The  Chinese  goose 
or  any  other  swanlike  goose. 


Swan'hlld  (swCn'hYld),  n. 
(Icel.  Svanhildr :  cf.  G.  Sivan- 
hild.']  In  the  Norse  version  of 
the  Siegfried  story ,the  daughter 
of  Sigurd  and  Gudrun.  Fairest 
of  all  women,  she  was  wooed  by 
a  king,  who,  when  his  son  was 
wrongly  accused  of  guilty  rela¬ 
tions  with  her,  had  him  hanged 
and  her  trampled  to  death  by 
horses.  In  a  Gothic  story,  she 
is  torn  to  pieces  by  horses  for 
her  husband’s  treachery. 
8wan'-hop  plng.  n.  Corrupt,  of 
swan-uppino.  Eng. 
swan'l-mote  (swan'Y-mOt),  n. 
[LL.  swanimotum.  Cf.  swain  ; 
mote  meeting.]  Early  Forest 
Law.  A  court  formerly  held  be¬ 
fore  foresters  and  verderers  and, 
later,  other  forest  officers,  thrice 
yearly  after  the  enactment  of 
the  Cnarta  de  Foresta. 
swank  (swSqk),  pret.  of  swink. 
8wank(sw&i)k  ;  swapk),  a.  Sr  n. 
Swanky.  Scot.  Sr  Dial.  Eng. 
swank,  n.  Sr  v.  Swagger.  Dial. 
Eng. 

swank'ie.  Var.  of  swanky. 

Scot. 

swank 'Ing  (swfti)k'Yn;  sw&qk'- 
Yn),  a.  Scot.  Sr  Dial.  Eng.  a 
Swanky,  b  Big;  strapping, 
swank^lt  (ewdijk'It).  Scot, 
pret.  of  swink. 

swan  knight.  Myth.  A  knight, 
as  Lohengrin,  drawn  by  a  swan 
to  a  land  he  is  to  succor  In 
some  forms  of  the  legend,  the 
swan  is  the  swan  knight’s  broth¬ 
er,  who  through  the  loss  or  in¬ 
jury  of  his  magic  necklace,  oc¬ 
casioned  by  his  wicked  grand¬ 
mother,  is  tumble  to  transform 
himself  to  his  human  form  from 
that  of  a  swan,  the  power  to 
change  having  been  possessed 
by  him  and  his  brothers, 
swank'y  (sw&nk'Y  ;  swiqk'Y), 
n.  1 .  Inferior  ale,  beer,  or  cider. 
Dial.  Eng. 

2  A  drink,  of  molasses,  vinegar, 
and  water.  Arewfottndland. 
swank'y  (sw&pk'Y  ;  swaqk'Y), 
a.  [Cf.  AS.  sxrancor  flexible, 
pliant.]  Supple;  limber;  active. 
Scot.  Sr  Dint.  Eng.  —  n.  An  ac¬ 
tive,  alert  young  fellow.  Scot. 
swan'iy,  a.  Relating  to,  or  in 
connection  with,  a  swan.  Obs. 


Sle,  senate,  c&re,  Am,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofa ;  eve,  £vent,  find,  recent,  maker;  ice,  Ill,  old,  obey,  orb,  5dd,  s&ft,  connect ;  use,  unite,  urn,  up,  circus,  menu ; 

||  Foreign  Word.  f  Obsolete  Variant  of.  -f  combined  with.  =  equals. 
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popular  saga  as  well,  constantly  make  mention  of  swan  maidens , 
who  fly  through  the  air,  come  swimming  along  to  bring  tidings, 
or  through  putting  aside  their  swan  shift  have  come  into  the 
power  ot  him  who  has  taken  it  away.  Vos  ( de  la  Saussaye). 
swan'neck  (swbn'uSk'),  n.  1.  The  swanfiower. 

2.  Something  curved  more  or  less  like  the  neck  of  a  swan 
(cf.  gooseneck)  ;  as  :  Si  Stair  Building.  A  vertical  curve 
in  a  handrail,  consisting  of  a  ramp  terminating  in  a  knee, 
b  Any  of  various  pipes  or  tubes,  c  In  a  Jacquard  appa¬ 
ratus,  a  curved,  slotted  iron  guideway  for  a  bowl,  screwed 
to  the  rails  of  the  cylinder  framing,  d  A  cast-iron  plate 
for  continuing  the  circular  channel  or  breast  on  the  up¬ 
stream  side  of  certain  water  wheels. 

swan'ner-y  (swbn'er-T),  n. ;  pi.  -neries  (-Tz).  A  place 
where  swans  are  bred. 

swan’s'-down'  (swbnz'doun'),  or  swans'down',  n. 

1.  The  down,  or  fine,  soft  feathers,  of  the  swan,  used  as 
trimming  on  various  articles  of  dress,  for  powder  puffs,  etc. 

2.  A  sof t ,  thick  cloth  of  wool  mixed  with  silk  or  cotton. 

3.  =  Canton  flannel. 

swan'skin'  (swbn'sktn'),  n.  1.  The  skin  of  a  swan  with 
the  down,  or  feathers. 

2.  Canton  flannel.  • 

swan'-up'ping  (-up'Tug),  n.  [Fromstran  -f-  uPi  prep.  & 
adv.]  The  practice  or  process  of  marking  young  swans 
for  the  owners  ;  specif.,  an  annual  expedition  for  this  pur¬ 
pose  on  the  river  Thames,  the  crown  and  the  Companies  of 
Dyers  and  Vintners  now  being  the  only  owners  ;  —  called 
also  swan-hopping.  Cf.  swanmark.  Eng. 
swap  (swSp  ;  dial,  also  sw&p),  v.  t.  ;  swapped  (swbpt) ; 
swap'ping.  Also  swop.  [ME.  swappen  to  strike,  to  move 
swiftly  ;  peril,  akin  to  E.  sweep ,  swoop.  Cf.  swap  a  blow, 
swap,  v.  i.]  a  To  strike ;  beat ;  thrash  ;  also,  to  strike 
off ;  cut.  Obs.  b  To  slam  ;  to.  shut  violently.  Scot,  tfc 
Dial.  Eng.  c  To  chop,  as  grain  in  reaping.  Dial.  Eng. 
swap  (sw5p  ;  dial,  also  swap),  v.  i.  a  To  strike.  Obs.  b 
To  pounce.  Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng.  c  To  fall  down.  Obs. 
d  To  huddle  together  ;  squat.  Obs. 

Swap,  swop  (sw5p),  v.  t.  <$c  i.  [Perh.  the  same  word  as 
swap  to  strike  ;  cf.  E.  to  strike  a  bargain.]  To  exchange  ; 
barter  ;  as,  to  swap  horses,  knives.  Colloq.  ct*  Dial. 
swap,  swop  (sw5p),  n.  [See  swap  to  exchange.]  An  ex¬ 
change  ;  a  barter  ;  as,  a  good  swap.  Colloq.  &  Dial. 
sward  (sw8rd),  n.  [AS.  sweard  skin,  covering ;  akin  to 
OFries.  swarde ,  D.  zwoord ,  G.  schwarte ,  Icel.  svdrZSr  skin, 
sward  of  the  earth.]  1.  (dial.  pron.  sward,  swad)  Skin; 
covering,  as  the  hide  of  beasts  ;  rind  ;  outer  skin,  as  of 
bacon.  Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 

2.  The  grassy  surface  of  land  ;  that  part  of  the  soil  which 
is  filled  with  the  roots  of  grass  ;  turf, 
sward  (swdrd),  v.  t.  &  i  ;  sward'ed  ;  sward'ing.  To  pro¬ 
duce  sward  (upon) ;  to  cover,  or  be  covered,  with  sward, 
swarf  (sw6rf),  n.  [Dial,  also  swarth  ;  orig.  uncert.l  a 
Slimy  or  oozy  material  from  a  grindstone  in  wet  grinding, 
gritty  grease  exuding  from  a  wheel  axle,  or  the  like.  Local , 
Eng.  b  Fine  metallic  particles  removed  by  a  cutting  tool ; 
specif.,  chippings,  etc.,  from  soft  iron  castings,  used  as  a 
reducing  agent  in  certain  chemical  manufactures. 

Swarm  (swSrm),  v.  i.  &  t.  ;  swarmed  (swbrmd) ;  swarm'- 
ing.  [Cf.  swerve.]  To  climb  ;  shin  ;  mount ;  —  commonly 
with  up  ;  as,  to  swarm  up  a  pole.  Colloq.  or  Dial. 
swarm,  n.  [ME.  swarm,  AS.  swearm  ;  akin  to  D.  zwerm , 
G.  schwarm,  OHG.  swaram ,  Icel.  svarmr  a  tumult,  Sw. 
sv'drm  a  swarm,  Dan.  svserm ,  and  G.  schwirren  to  whiz,  to 
buzz,  Skr.  svar  to  sound.  Cf.  swirl.]  1.  A  large  number 
or  mass  of  small  animals  (particularly  insects),  esp.  when 
in  motion.  “  A  deadly  swarm  of  hornets.”  Milton. 

2.  Esp.,  a  great  number  of  honeybeesemigrating  together 
from  a  hive  in  company  with  a  queen  to  starts  new  colony 
elsewhere ;  also,  loosely,  a  colony  of  honeybees  settled 
permanently  in  a  hive.  See  swarm,  v.  i.,  1. 

3.  Biol.  An  aggregation  of  free-floating  or  free-swimming 
unicellular  organisms  ;  — applied  usually  to  zoospores. 

4.  Any  great  number  or  multitude,  as  of  people  in  motion, 
or  of  inanimate  objects  ;  as,  a  swarm  of  meteorites. 

Those  prodigious  swarms  that  had  settled  themselves  in  every 
part  of  it  [Italy].  Addison. 

Syn.  Multitude,  crowd,  throng.  See  flock. 
swarm,  v.  i.  1.  To  collect,  and  depart  from  a  hive  in 
a  body  to  form  a  new  colony  ;  — said  of  bees.  By  the  de¬ 
parture  of  some  of  the  bees  of  a  colony  in  this  way  over¬ 
crowding  of  the  hive  is  remedied  and  the  number  of  col¬ 
onies  is  increased.  To  make  their  undertaking  successful 
the  swarm  must  contain  a  queen.  Swarming  takes  place 
chiefly  in  late  spring  and  early  summer.  Cf .  afterswarm. 

2.  To  appear  or  collect  in  a  crowd,  like  bees  ;  to  throng 
together  ;  to  congregate  in  a  multitude. 

3.  To  be  crowded  or  thronged  with  beings  in  motion. 

Every  place  swarms  with  soldiers.  Spenser. 


4.  Biol.  To  move  about  actively,  as  zodspores,  spermatozoa, 
and  other  cilia-bearing  microorganisms, 
swarm  (sw6rm),  v.  t.  To  crowd  or  throng, 
swarm'ing,  n.  1.  Act  of  those  that  swarm;  specif.,  of 
bees,  act  of  emigrating  in  a  swarm. 

2  Card  Playing.  In  skat,  the  giving  as  many  points  as  pos¬ 
sible  on  tricks  taken  or  likely  to  be  taken  by  one’s  partner, 
swarm  spore.  Biol .  A  zoospore,  or  a  planogamete ;  any 
minute  motile  spore  produced  in  large  numbers, 
swart  (sw6rt),  a.  [ME.  swart,  AS.  sweart  black  ;  akin  to 
OFries.,  OS.,  &  LG.  swart ,  D.  zwart,  G.  schwarz,  OHG. 
swarz ,  Icel.  svartr ,  Sw.  svart ,  Dan.  sort ,  Goth,  swai'ts ;  cf. 
L.  sordes  dirt,  sordere  to  be  dirty.  Cf.  sordid,  surd, 
swarthy.]  Of  a  dark  hue  ;  moderately  black  ;  swarthy. 

A  nation  strange,  with  visage  swart.  Spenser. 
the  swart  star,  Sirius ;  —  so  called  as  causing  swarthiness 
or  blight.  Cf.  dog  days. 
swarth  (swSrth),  n.  [Var.  of  sward  ;  perh.  influenced  by 
math.]  1.  Sward  ;  short  grass.  Chiefly  Poet. 

2.  A  crop  of  grass  for  hay.  Dial.  Eng. 

swarth'y  (swbr'thT  ;  -thT  ;  277),  a.;  swarth'i-er  (-tliT-er  ; 
-tfei-er) ;  swarth'i-est.  [Cf.  swarth,  a.,  swarty,  swart, 

а. ]  Being  of  a  dark  hue  or  dusky  complexion ;  tawny; 

swart.  “  A  swarthy  Ethiope.”  Shak. 

Their  swarthy  hosts  would  darken  all  our  plains.  Addison. 
Syn.  —  See  dusky. 

—  swarth'i-ly  (  tht-lT  ;  -thT-lTb  adv.  —  swarthi  ness,  n. 
swash  ( swbsh),  v.  i. ;  swashed  (swbsht);  swash'ing.  [Prob. 
of  imitative  origin;  cf.  Sw.  svasska  to  splash,  and,  for  sense 

3,  Sw.  svassa  to  bully,  to  rodomontade.]  1.  To  dash  or 

move  noisily  with  or  as  if  with  a  splashing  sound ;  to 
splash  ;  as,  swashing  waves.  “  [He]  swashes  through  in¬ 
congruity  and  peril  towards  his  aim.”  Stevenson. 

2.  To  fall  violently  or  noisily.  Obs. 

3.  To  make  a  great  noise  ;  to  bluster  ;  brag. 

swash,  v.  t.  To  cause  to  swash  or  splash  ;  to  dash  about 
violently,  as  water ;  as,  to  swash  water  in  a  pail, 
swash,  n.  1.  A  dashing  or  splashing  of  water  against  or 
upon  something,  or  the  noise  due  to  it ;  as,  the  swash  of 
the  waves  against  a  pier,  upon  the  beach,  etc. 

2.  a  A  narrow  sound  or  channel  of  water  lying  within  a 
sand  bank,  or  between  a  sand  bank  and  the  shore,  b  A 
bar  over  which  the  sea  washes. 

3.  Liquid  filth;  wash;  hogwash.  Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 

4.  Worthless  stuff ;  weak,  characterless  literary  matter, 
esp.  of  a  sentimental  nature  ;  trash.  Slang. 

5.  Blustering  noise  or  behavior.  Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 

б.  A  swaggering  fellow  ;  a  swasher.  Obs.  or  R. 
swashbuck  ler  (-buk'ler),  7 1.  A  braggart ;  a  swaggerer. 

-Hence:  swashbuckler  ing,  swashbuckling,  a. 
swash'ing,  p.  a.  1.  Swaggering  ;  braggart. 

2.  Resounding  ;  crushing.  44  Swashing  blow.”  Shak. 
swash'-let  ters,  n.pl.  Old-fashioned  italic 
capitals  having  top  and  ^  sf  cVrpcJ\T  f 
bottom  flourishes;  thus:  ^  V^ecc* 

swash  plate.  Mach.  A  revolving  circular 
plate,  set  obliquely  on  its  shaft,  and  acting 
as  a  cam  to  give  a  reciprocating  motion  to  a  0  , 

rod  in  a  direction  parallel  to  the  shaft.  hwash  1  late, 

swas'ti  ka,  swas'ti-ca  (swas'tT-ko),  «.  Also  suastica , 
svastika,  etc.  [Skr.  svastika,  fr.  svasti  welfare  ; 
su  well  -j-  asti  being.]  A  symbol  or  ornament 
in  the  form  of  a  Greek  cross  with  the  ends  of 
the  arms  bent  at  right  angles  all  in  the  same 
direction,  and  each  prolonged  to  the  height  of 
the  parallel  arm  of  the  cross.  A  great  many  "  "" 

modified  forms  exist,  ogee  and  volute  as  well  -Typical 
as  rectilinear,  while  various  decorative  de-  swastika0 1 
signs,  as  the  Greek  fret  or  meander,  are  de¬ 
rived  from  or  closely  associated  with  it.  The  swastika  is 
found  in  remains  from  the  Bronze 
Age  in  various  parts  of  Europe,  esp. 
at  Hissarlik  (Troy),  and  was  in  fre¬ 
quent  use  as  late  as  the  10th  cen¬ 
tury.  It  is  found  in  ancient  Persia, 
in  India,  where  both  Jains  and  Bud¬ 
dhists  used  (or  still  use)  it  as  a  reli¬ 
gious  symbol,  in  China  and  Japan, 
and  among  Indian  tribes  of  North, 

Central,  and  South  America.  It  is 

usually  thought  to  be  a  charm,  tal-  _ 

isrnan,  or  religious  token,  esp.  a  sign  r,  xr„ 

of  good  luck  or  benediction.  Max  S  yaho  AK^Flooi^ 
Muller  distinguished  from  the  swas¬ 
tika,  with  arms  prolonged  to  the  right,  the  suavastika,  with 
arms  prolonged  to  the  left,  but  this  distinction  is  not  com¬ 
monly  recognized.  Other  names  for  the  swastika  are  fylfot 
and  gammadion. 

Swat  (swat),  Swa'tl  (swa'te),  n.  One  of  a  Mohammedan 
people  of  the  Northwest  Frontier  Province  of  India,  of 
Aryan  speech  and  descent. 


swath  (swbth ;  sw5th;  277),  n.  [AS.  swaSu  a  track, 
trace  ;  akin  to  D.  zwaad,  zwad,  zwade ,  a  swath  of  grass, 
G.  schwad ,  schwaden  ;  perh.  orig.,  a  shred  or  slice.]  1.  A 
line  of  grass  or  grain  cut  aud  thrown  together  by  the 
scythe  in  mowing  or  cradling. 

2.  The  whole  sweep  of  a  scythe  or  a  machine,  in  mowing 
or  cradling,  or  the  path  cut  in  one  course ;  hence,  the 
sweep  or  reach  of  something  likened  to  a  scythe,  or  the 
track  left  by  it. 

3.  A  crop  of  grass  for  hay.  Dial.  Eng. 

swathe  (swath),  v.  t.  ;  swathed  (swathd) ;  swath'ing 
(swath'Tng).  [ME.swoMe^akin  to  AS.sweSian  (in  comp.). 
Cf.  swaddle.]  To  bind  or  wrap  with  a  swathe,  band, 
bandage,  or  the  like  ;  also,  to  wrap  after  the  manner  of 
a  bandage  or  swathe  ;  as,  an  infant  swathed  at  birth, 
swathe,  n.  [See  swathe,  v.]  A  bandage  ;  band  ;  swath, 
swath'er  (swOth'er;  swSth'-),  n.  [See  swath,  n. ]  Agric. 
A  device  attached  to  a  mowing  machine  for  raising  the 
uncut  fallen  grain  and  marking  the  limit  of  the  swath, 
sway  (swa),  v.  t. ;  swayed  (swad);  sway'ing.  [ME. 
sweyen,  prob.  fr.  Scand.  ;  cf.  Icel.  sveigja  to  bend,  swing, 
sway,  but  also  Fries,  suaien,  swdjen,  D.  zwaaijen  to  wield, 
swing.  Cf.  swagger.]  1.  To  move  or  wield  with  the 
hand  ;  to  swing  ;  wield  ;  as,  to  sivay  the  scepter. 

2.  To  cause  to  swing  or  incline  to  one  side  or  another,  or 
from  side  to  side  ;  as,  reeds  swayed  by  the  wind  ;  hence, 
to  turn  aside  ;  to  warp ;  as,  judgment  swayed  by  passion. 

3.  To  influence  or  direct  by  power  and  authority,  by  per¬ 
suasion,  or  by  moral  force  ;  to  govern  ;  to  guide. 

To  sway  the  world,  and  land  and  sea  subdue.  Dryden. 

4.  To  lean  upon  ;  weigh  down  ;  oppress.  Dial.  Eng. 

5.  Naut.  To  hoist  or  set  up,  esp.  by  throwing  the  weight 
of  the  body  on  a  halyard  or  other  rope  ;  —  often  with  up. 
Syn.  —  Bias,  rule,  govern,  direct,  influence  ;  swing,  move, 
wave,  wield. 

sway  (swa),  v.  i.  1.  To  be  drawn  to  one  side  by  weight  or 
influence  ;  to  lean  ;  incline. 

The  balance  sways  on  our  part.  Bacon. 

2.  To  turn  one’s  way  ;  to  bend  one’s  course  ;  to  go. 

3.  To  swing  from  side  to  side  ;  to  oscillate  ;  fluctuate. 

4.  To  have  weight  or  influence. 

5.  To  bear  sway ;  to  rule  ;  govern. 

Syn.  —  See  shake. 

sway,  n.  1.  Act  of  swaying;  a  swinging  motion;  esp., 
the  swing  or  sweep  of  a  weapon. 

With  huge  two-handed  sway  brandished  aloft  Milton. 
2  Influence,  weight,  or  authority  that  inclines  to  one 
side  ;  as,  the  sway  of  desires.  A .  Tucker. 

3.  Preponderance  ;  turn  or  cast  of  balance.  Now  Rare. 

u  To  turn  the  sway  of  battle.”  Milton. 

4.  Rule  ;  dominion  ;  control ;  as,  to  bear  may. 

6.  Any  of  various  things  that  move  with  a  swaying  motion, 
as  a  balance,  crane,  lever,  etc.  Local,  Eng.  &  Scot. 

Syn.  —  Rule,  dominion,  power,  empire,  control,  influence, 
direction,  preponderance,  ascendancy. 

SWay'-backetP  (-b5kt'),  a.  Having  the  back  abnormally 
hollow  or  sagged  ;  —  said  of  horses  and  other  animals, 
sway  bar.  Vehicles,  a  A  bar  attached  to  the  hounds,  in 
the  rear  of  the  front  axle,  so  as  to  slide  on  the  reach  as  the 
axle  is  swung  in  turning  the  vehicle,  b  Either  of  the  two 
bars  used  in  coupling  the  front  and  rear  sleds  of  a  logging 
sled  ;  also,  the  bar  used  to  couple  two  logging  cars, 
sway'ing,  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  of  sway.  Specif. :  n.  1.  Act  of 
one  that  sways,  in  any  sense. 

2-  An  injury  to  the  back  of  a  horse  caused  by  violent  strains 
or  by  overloading. 

—  sway'ing-ly,  adv. 

Swa'zi  (swa'ze),  n.  A  Bantu  of  an  intelligent,  industrious 
tribe  of  Zulu  origin  of  Swaziland  in  South  Africa, 
sweal  (swel),  v.  i.  ;  swealed  (sweld)  ;  sweal'ing.  [AS. 
swelan ,  v.  i.,  akin  to  G.  schwelen  to  burn  slowly,  schwul 
sultry,  AS.  swol  heat,  Icel.  svsela  a  thick  smoke.]  To  melt 
and  run  down,  as  the  tallow  of  a  candle  ;  hence,  to  waste 
away.  Cf.  swale,  v.,  b-  Obs.  or  Scot.  &•  Dial.  Eng.  Scott. 
sweal,  v.  t.  [ME.  swelen ,  AS.  suaelan ,  v.  t.,  fr.  melon, 
v.  i.  See  sweal,  v.  ?  .]  To  singe  ;  scorch  ;  as,  to  S7ceal  a 
pig  by  singeing  off  the  hair.  Obs.  or  Scot.  <£*  Dial.  Eng. 
swear  (swar),  V.  i.  ;  pret.  swore  (swor;  201),  formerly 
sware  (swfir) ;  p.  p.  sworn  (sworn  ;  201) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n. 
swear'ing.  [ME.  sweren,  swerien,  AS.  swerian  ;  akin  to 
D.  zu  eren,  OS.  swerian ,  OHG.  sweren,  G.  schworen,  Icel. 
sverja,  Sw.  svarja ,  Dan.  sv serge,  Icel.  &  Sw.  svara  to  an¬ 
swer,  Dan.  svare,  Dan.  &  Sw.  svar  an  answer,  Goth. 
su  aran  to  swear.  The  orig.  sense  was  perh.  to  be  respon¬ 
sible.  Cf.  answer.]  1.  To  affirm  or  utter  a  solemn  decla¬ 
ration,  with  an  appeal  to  God  for  the  truth  of  what  is  af¬ 
firmed  ;  to  affirm  solemnly  by  an  object  regarded  as 
sacred,  as  the  Bible,  the  Koran,  etc. 

2.  To  make  a  promise,  threat,  vow,  etc.,  on  oath  ;  to  vow. 


«wan'rmark/(8w0n'mark/),n.  A 
mark  of  ownership  cut  on  the 
upper  mandible  of  a  swan.  See 
sw  xn-upimno.  Eng.  —  swan'- 
m&rk'er,  n.  —  swan'mark'ing,  n. 
swan'net,  n.  A  little  swan.  Obs. 
awan'nish  (swbn'Tsh),  swan'- 
ny  (-Y),  o.  Swanlike  Rare. 
swan  pan.  Var.  of  suan  pan. 
Swan  River  daisy.  I  From  Swan 
River,  Western  Australia.]  An 
Australian  asteraceous  plant 
(Brachycome  iberidifolia),  with 
heads  of  blue-rayed  or  white- 
rayed  flowers. 

Swan  River  everlasting.  An  Aus¬ 
tralian  everlasting  ( Helipterum 
inanglettif). 

awan  shift.  See  swan  maiden. 
awan  shot.  A  large  size  of  shot 
used  in  fowling, 
swan’s  neck.  =swanneck,2. 
swan  song  The  song  anciently 
fabled  to  be  sung  by  a  swan 
when  dying  ;  hence,  a  last  work 
of  a  poet,  composer,  etc.,  pro¬ 
duced  just  before  his  death, 
swan'-up  per.  w.  Swanmarker. 
awan'wort'  (swbn'wQrt'),  n. 
The  swanflower. 
swap.  v.  t.  To  drink  up.  Obs. 
swa p  (swdp),  v.  t.  [Cf.  Gael. 
sump  likeness,  fr.  Scand.  ;  cf. 
Icel  svipr  look,  mien,  likeness, 
Norw.  dial,  svip,  s ve ip . ]  To  re¬ 
semble.  Scot.  —  n.  Resem¬ 
blance.  Scot. 

swap,  n.  [Perh.  of  imitative 
orig.;  cf  G.  schwapp,  n.,  a  slap, 
swap,  schivapp ,  scnwapps,  in- 


terj.,  slap  !  smack  !  but  cf.  also 
swap  to  strike.]  Obs.  or  Scot. 
5r  Dial.  Eng.  a  A  blow;  a  stroke; 
a  cut.  b  A  sudden  movement ; 
esp.,  a  swoop  or  fall, 
swap,  m/r.  [Of.  swap  a  blow.] 
Quickly  and  with  force  ;  with  a 
swap.  Scot,  tf  Dial.  Eng. 
swap  (swap),  «.  Pod  ;  husk  ; 
also,  sedge.  Scot. 
swape  (swap),  w.  [See  sweep, 
n.]  Dial.  Eng.  a  A  pole  or  bar 
used  as  a  lever  or  swivel,  b  A 
long  steering  oar  used  by  keel- 
men  on  the  Tyne,  c  A  fork  to 
spread  manure,  [swap,  strike.] 
swappe  Obs.  or  dial.  Eng.  of| 
swappes.  n.  Swashbuckler .  Obs . 
swap'pine  (swbp'Tng;  dial. 
-In),  a.  Big;  huge;  “whop¬ 
ping.  ”  Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 
swap'pit,  a.  Slatternly.  Obs. 
swar.  Obs.  or  dial.  var.  of  swore, 
pret.  of  swear. 

swar'bie  (swar'bt),  w.  [Cf. 
Icel.  srartbakr,  lit.,  blaekback.] 
Swartback.  Shetland  I. 
sward.  +  sword. 
sward'y  (swdr'dT"),  a.  Covered 
with  sward  or  grass, 
sware.  f  .square,  sweer. 
sware  (swar).  Archaic  or  dial, 
pret.  of  swear.  [swire.  I 

sware  (swar).  Scot.  var.  of  | 
sware.  n.  [Cf.  AS.  d&sicara. 
See  answer,  swear,  rj  Obs. 
a  An  oath  ;  swearing,  b  Speech, 
sware,  n.  !f  v.  [See  answer, 
swear,  v.]  Answer.  Obs. 


swarf  (swilrf ),  v.  i.  3r  t.  [Cf. 

swerve.]  To  swoon  or  cause  to 
swoon  ;  also,  to  become  languid 
or  to  weary.  —  n.  A  stupor; 
swoon.  Both  Scot.  If  Dial.  Eng. 
8warffie.  +  SWARTHY, 
swargh.  n-  Rabble.  Obs.  Scot. 
swarm  cell.  Biol.  Swarm  spore, 
swarm'er,  n.  1.  liiol.  a  One 
that  swarms  b  A  swarm  spore. 
2  A  metal  plug  for  a  crack  in  a 
forging,  etc. 

3.  A  kind  of  small  rocket 
swar'mle(swar'm’l;swii'-),v.  t. 
=  swarm,  to  climb.  Dial.  Eng. 
swar'ry  (swar'T;  swftr'-).  An¬ 
glicized  form  of  soiree.  Dial. 
swart.  sward.  [06$.| 

swart, n.  [Cf.swART,a.]  Shrew.  | 
swart,  v.  t.  Sr  i.  [Cf.  AS. 
aweartian. ]  To  make  or  become 
swarthy.  Obs. 

swart'back'  (swSrt/bftkO,  n. 
The  great  black-backed  gull. 
Shetland  Sr  Orkney  1. 
swart'fast.  a.  Swarthy.  Obs. 
swarthiswdrth).  Var.  of  swath. 
swarth  (swarth  ;  swath).  Dial. 
Eng.  of  sward. 

swarth,  v.  i.  [Cf.  swarf,  v.  t\] 
To  swoon.  Obs.  Scot. 
swarth  (swiirth;  swath),  n.  Ap¬ 
parition;  wraith.  Dial.  Eng. 
swarth  ('/i a Z  swiirth,  swdth),  a. 
[For  older  «ti;arf.]  Swarthy. 
Obs.  or  Scot,  fif  Dial.  Eng.  — 
Bwarth'ness,  n.  Rare. 
swarth'y,  v.  t.  To  make 
swarthy.  Obs.  [06s.  | 

swart^l-ness,  n.  Swarthiness.  | 


8wart'ish.  a.  Somewhat  swart. 
8wart'ne8B.  n.  [Cf.  AS.  sweart- 
ne.y.J  The  quality  or  state  of 
being  swart. 

swart'ruVter  (sw6rt'rfit/?r),  n. 
[G .schwarz/'  rotte  black  compa¬ 
ny,  confused  with  D.  words  for 
black  rider.]  A  trooper  of  one 
of  the  marauding  bands  with 
blackened  face,  black  garb, 
etc.,  that  in  the  l(»th  and  17th 
centuries  harassed  the  Nether¬ 
lands.  —  Bwart'rut  tlng.  a. 
Bwart'y  (dial.  swar'tT,  swG'tT), 
a.  [From  SWART.)  Swarthy  ; 
tawny.  Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 
Swartz 'la  (swiirt'sT-d ),  n. 
[NL.,  after  Olaus  Swartz  (1760— 
181S),  Swedish  botanist.]  Syn. 
of  Tounatka.  <  [climb.  Ohs. I 
swarve,  v.  t.  8r  i.  =  swarm,  to | 
awarve.  +  swerve. 
swash  (swbsh  ;  swash),  a.  [Cf. 
SWASH,  r.  ».,  SQUASH,  v.  1. 1  a 
Corpulent;  also, tipsy;  fuddled. 
Obs.  Scot,  b  Soft ;  squashy  ; 
watery.  Dial.  Eng. 
swash,  adv.  Splashingly.  Rare. 
swash  (swbsh),  n.  fCf.  swash, 
v.  i.,  squash,  v.  <•]  An  oval 
figure,  as,  Arch.,  one  with  mold¬ 
ings  oblique  to  the  axis  of  the 
work.  Obs.  or  R.  [2  a.  I 

swash  channel.  =  3d  swash, I 
swash'er  (-er),  n.  A  blusterer  ; 
braggart.  Rare.  [way.  Obs. | 
Bwash'ly.  adv.  In  a  swashing  | 
swash'way/,  n.  =  3d  swash, 
2  a.  I  lathe  turning,  j 

swash  work.  Oblique  work  m| 


swash'y  (swbsh 'Y  ;  swash'Y),«. 

[See  swash,  a.l  Scot,  tf  Dial. 
Eng.  a  Squashy  ;  watery,  b 
Weak;  insipid,  c  Gaudy  ;showy. 
swa'sion,  n.  Aphetic  for  per¬ 
suasion'.  Obs.  [Ofa.f 

swa-siv'i-ouB.  a.  Persuasive.  | 
swat  (swat).  Dial,  of  squat,  v. 
swat(swbt).  Obs.  or  Scot.  &  dial. 
Eng.  pret.  &  p.  p.  of  sweat. 
swat.  n.  Sf  v.  Hit ;  slap.  Slang. 
swat  (swdt),  n.  [Cf.  AS.  swat  an, 
pi.,  beer.]  Chiefly  pi.  Scot,  a 
Drink,  esp.  new  ale  ;  wort,  b 
The  thin  part  of  sowens. 
swatch  (swbch  ;  swach),  v.  t. 

1.  To  separate  ;  cut  off.  Dial. 
Eng. 

2.  To  select,  supply,  or  make, 
by  a  pattern  ;  to  match.  Scot. 
swatch  (swbch),  rj.  [From 
swatch,  v.]  a  A  swath.  Obs. 
b  A  pattern  or  sample,  usually 
of  cloth.  Com.  Cant. 

Swatch'el  (swbch'£l),n.  Slang. 
Punch,  the  chief  character  in 
the  Punch-and-Judy  shows. 
Swatchel  box.  A  Punch-and- 
Judy  show. 

8wate  ( swat).  Obs.  or  Scot.  pret. 
of  sweat.  [of  sward,  rind. I 
swath  (swath).  Dial.  Eng.  var.  | 
swath  Var.  of  swathe. 
swath'band',  swath'clout7,  n. 
A  swaddling  cloth.  Obs. 
swathe  (swath).  Var.  of  swath. 
swath'el.N.  A  strong  man.  Scot. 
swathel,  swathle.  -f  swaddle. 
swath'el.  a.  ISee  swaddle,  n.] 
Tightly  bound.  Obs. 


swath'el-band'.swath'el-blnd'- 

Ing,  n.  A  swaddling  cloth.  Obs, 
swath'y  (swbth'Y  ;  swbth'-),  a. 
Of,  pert-  to,  or  lying  in,  swaths. 

Rare. 

Swa'ti,  n.  See  Swat. 

Swa'tow  (swii'tou),  n.  See  In¬ 
do-Chinese  languages. 
swatte.  (ibs.  pret.  of  sweat. 
swat'ter  (swdt'Sr),  r.  i.  [Cf. 
squatter, 7'. and  squander.] 
Scot,  fir  Dial.  Eng.  a  To  squatter 
or  splash  about,  b  To  scatter  ; 
squander. 

swat'tle  (swdt'’l),  v.  t.  [Cf. 
dial,  squat  tie.]  To  gulp  down;  to 
guzzle;  also,  to  dissipate;  squan¬ 
der.  Scot.  tSf  Dial.  Eng. 
swa'ver  (swa'v?r),  n.  tf  v.  [Cf. 
AS.sww/an.]  Stagger.  Obs.  or 
Scot. 

sway.  so. 

sway  brace.  A  brace  to  prevent 
swaying.  —  sway  bracing, 
swayd.  Swayed.  Ref.  Sp. 
swayed  (swad),  a.  =  sway- 
backed, 

sway'fnl,  a.  See  -ful. 
swe.  ^  so,  SUE. 
swea.  +  sway. 
sweak.  ^  SQUEAK, 
sweak  (swek),  n.  a  A  twig  sup¬ 
ported  by  a  prop  in  a  bird  snare. 
06s.  b  A  swingbar  over  a 
hearth.  Dial.  Eng. 
sweame.  ^  swemb. 
swea'ml8h  swe'mYsh). 

Ohs.  or  dial.  Eng.  of  squeam¬ 
ish.  [or  Scot,  tf  Dial.  En§.\ 
swear.  \  ar.  of  sweep,  a.  06s.| 


food,  foot ;  out,  oil  ;  chair  ;  go  ;  sing,  ixjk  ;  then,  thin  ;  nature,  verdure  (250) ;  K  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144) ;  boN  ;  yet ;  zh  =  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Guide. 
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3.  Law.  To  take  oath  (which  see) ;  to  give  evidence  or 
state  on  oath  ;  as,  to  swear  to  fact,  against  a  party. 

4.  To  make  an  appeal  to  the  divine  Being  irreverently  or 
blasphemously  ;  to  use  the  name  of  God  or  sacred  things 
profanely  ;  to  adjure  God  in  imprecation  ;  to  curse. 

to  swear  at,  to  curse  against ;  also,  Slang ,  to  be  out  of  har¬ 
mony  with,  as  one  color  with  another.  —  to  b.  by,  to  place 
great  confidence  in  (a  person  or  thing);  to  trust  implicitly; 
as,  to  swear  by  one’s  doctor.  —  to  b.  off,  to  make  a  vow,  or 
resolution,  to  abstain  from  something.  Slang. 
swear  (swfir),  v.  t.  1.  To  utter  or  affirm  with  a  solemn 
appeal  to  a  divine  Being  for  the  truth  of  the  declaration. 

Swear  unto  me  here  by  God,  that  thou  wilt  not  deal  falsely 
with  me.  Gen.  xxi.  23. 

2.  To  make  (a  promise,  vow,  threat,  etc.)  on  oath  ;  to  vow. 

3.  Law.  To  put  to  an  oath  (which  see) ;  to  bind  by  an  oath  ; 
to  administer  an  oath  to  ;  — often  followed  by  in  or  into  ; 
as,  to  swear  witnesses,  a  jury  ;  to  swear  in  an  officer. 

4.  To  declare  or  charge  upon  oath  ;  as,  lie  swore  treason 
against  his  friend. 

6.  To  appeal  to  by  or  with  an  oath.  Obs.  or  R.  Shak. 
6.  To  speak  or  utter  irreverently  or  blasphemously.  Rare. 
to  swear  the  peace  against  one,  Law,  to  make  oath  that  one  is 
under  actual  fear  of  death  or  bodily  harm  from  another  by 
reason  of  his  menaces  or  attempts,  to  compel  the  accused 
to  find  sureties  that  he  will  keep  the  peace.  Chiefly  Eng. 
SWear'er  (-er),  n.  1.  One  who  swears  ;  one  who  calls 
God  to  witness  for  the  truth  of  his  declaration. 

2.  A  profane  person  ;  one  who  uses  profane  language, 
sweat  (swSt),  V.  i.  ;  pret.  &  p.  p.  sweat  or  rweat'ed,  Obs. 
swat  (sw5t) ;  p.  pr.  d:  vb.  n.  sweat'ing.  [ME.  sweten ,  AS. 
swielan ,  fr.  swat,  n.,  sweat;  akin  to  OFries.  &  OS.  swet , 
D.  zweet ,  OHG.  sweiz ,  G.  schweiss ,  Icel.  sveiti ,  Sw.  svett , 
Dan.  sved ,  W.  chwys ,  L.  sudor  sweat,  sudare  to  sweat,  Gr. 
Z609,  sweat,  iBUtv  to  sweat,  Skr.  sveda  sweat,  svid  to 

sweat.  Cf.  exude,  sudary,  sudorific.]  1.  To  excrete 
sensible  moisture  through  the  pores  of  the  skin;  to  perspire. 

2.  To  be  excreted,  or  to  exude,  through  the  pores  of  the 
skin  or  through  any  porous  body. 

3  To  emit  or  exude  moisture,  as  green  plants  when  closely 
packed,  cheese  in  ripening,  etc. 

4.  Specif.,  to  exude  nitroglycerin ;  —  said  of  dynamite  in 
which  nitroglycerin  separates  from  its  absorbent  or  dope. 

5.  To  condense  moisture  in  beads  or  drops  on  the  surface  ; 
as,  a  pitcher  of  ice  water  will  sweat  in  a  hot  room.  Colloq. 

6.  To  labor  in  such  manner  as  to  cause  perspiration ; 
hence,  in  general,  to  work  hard  ;  to  drudge. 

to  sweat  out,  Cara  Playing ,  to  win  a  game  without  taking 
risks,  by  waiting  for  trifling  points  that  fall  to  one’s  share, 
sweat,  v.  t.  1.  To  cause  to  excrete  moisture  from  the  skin  ; 
to  cause  to  perspire  ;  as,  his  physicians  sweated  him. 

2.  To  emit  from  or  as  from  the  pores  ;  to  exude. 

Mine  eyes  to  sweat  compassion.  Shak. 

3.  To  wet  with  perspiration ;  as,  to  sweat  a  collar. 

4-  To  cause  to  exude  moisture ;  specif. :  a  To  subject  to 
fermentation,  as  the  leaves  of  tobacco,  b  To  dry  thor¬ 
oughly,  as  wood  in  a  charcoal  pit. 

6.  To  heat  for  the  purpose  ot  extracting  an  easily  fusible 
constituent ;  to  extract  in  this  way;  as,  to  siveat  bismuth 
ore  ;  to  sweat  oil  out  of  crude  paraffin. 

6.  Mech.  To  apply  heat  to  (a  substance,  as  solder)  until  it 
melts  and  runs,  esp.  between  surfaces  to  unite  them  ;  as,  to 
sweat  soft  solder  into  seams;  hence,  to  unite  by  such  means; 
as,  to  siveat  a  gold  pen  to  an  iridium  point  (causing  the  gold 
to  melt  and  adhere). 

7.  Naut.  To  hoist,  haul,  or  set,  as  flat  or  taut  as  possible  ; 

—  said  of  a  sail,  rope,  etc.  Slang. 

8.  To  get  advantage,  as  of  money,  property,  or  labor,  from 
(any  one),  by  exaction  or  oppression  ;  as,  to  sweat  a 
spendthrift ;  to  sweat  operatives.  See  sweating  system. 

9.  To  get  information  from  by  close  and  exacting  question¬ 
ing  ;  as,  the  police  sweated  the  prisoner.  Colloq.  or  Cant. 

10.  To  pledge  or  pawn.  Slang. 

to  sweat  coin,  to  remove  particles  of  a  coin,  esp.  a  gold  coin, 
by  shaking  it  with  others  hi  a  bag. 

sweat  (sw6t),  n.  [From  the  v.  ;  cf.  ME.  swot,  AS.  swat.'] 

1.  The  fluid  excreted  from  the  sudoriferous  glands  of  the 
skin  ;  perspiration.  See  perspiration,  2. 

In  the  sweat  of  thy  face  shalt  thou  eat  bread.  Gen.  iii.  19. 

2.  Lifeblood  ;  life.  Obs. 

3.  Act  or  fact  of  sweating,  or  state  of  one  who  sweats ;  esp., 
perspiration  induced  medicinally. 

4.  That  which  produces  perspiration;  esp.,  hard  work; 
labor  ;  drudgery  ;  also,  Obs.,  excessive  heat. 

6.  Moisture  issuing  from  any  substance  ;  as,  the  sweat  of 
hay  or  grain  in  a  mow  or  stack. 

6.  The  sweating  sickness.  Obs.  Holinshcd. 

7.  Manege.  An  exercise  given  a  horse  before  a  race. 

8-  A  febrile  disease  of  ferrets,  having  the  features  com¬ 
monly  seen  in  distemper  of  dogs. 

Syn.  —  See  perspiration. 

sweat  box  1.  Naut.  A  small  cell  for  refractory  prisoners. 

2.  A  room  in  w  hich  the  process  of  sw  eating  a  prisoner  is 
carried  on  ;  also,  the  process.  Colloq.  See  sweat,  v.  t.,  9. 
3-  Tanning.  A  box  in  which  hides  are  sweated, 
sweat'er  (swgt'er),  n.  1.  One  who  sweats. 

2.  One  that  causes  to  sweat ;  as  :  a  A  sudorific,  b  A 
thick  warm  woolen  jacket  or  jersey,  c  An  employer  of 
labor  who  makes  use  of  the  sweating  system.  Colloq.  d 
A  hard  or  troublesome  task.  Colloq.  or  Dial. 
sweat  gland-  Anat.  A  gland  which  secretes  sweat.  In 
man  such  glands  occur  in  great  numbers  in  nearly  all  parts 
of  the  skin,  and  ordinarily  consist  of  an  epithelial  tube  ex¬ 
tending  spirally  downward  from  a  minute  orifice  {pore)  in 
the  surface  of  the  skin  to  the  deep  portion  of  the  derma,  or 
more  often  the  subcutaneous  tissue,  where  it  ends  in  a 
much  convoluted  spherical  mass.  See  skin,  I/lust. 
sweating,  p.  pr.  ct-  vb.  n.  of  sweat.  —  sweating  bath,  a 
bath  for  producing  sensible  sweat ;  a  stove  or  sudatory. 

—  b.  house,  a  house  for  hygienic  bathing  or  for  sweating 
sick  persons.  —  a.  iron,  a  kind  of  knife,  or  a  piece  of  iron, 
used  to  scrape  off  sweat,  esp.  from  horses  ;  horse  scraper. 

swear,  n.  An  oath.  Colloq. 
sweard.  +  sward,  savord. 
sweart.  Var.  of  sweehed.  Scot. 
swear'word',  n.  A  profane 
oath  ;  an  expletive.  Colloq. 

Bweat'band''  (swft'bEnd').  n. 

The  band,  as  of  leather,  in  a  hat, 
to  protect  it  from  sweat. 

Bweat'ful,  a.  Rare,  a  Sweaty; 
hence,  hard-working,  b  Caus¬ 
ing  sweat  ;  hence,  indicative  of 
severe  toil.  [of  swath. I 

sweath  (sweth).  Dial.  Eng.  var.  | 
sweat  hoose-  =  sweat  lodge. 


—  sweating  sickness,  a  febrile  epidemic  characterized  by 
profuse  sweating,  often  fatal  within  two  or  three  hours, 
that  appeared  in  England  in  1485  and  returned  four  times 
until  1551,  esp.  in  1523,  when  it  extended  to  the  Continent. 
It  attacked  esp.  the  well-to-do  classes.  Cf .  plague,  ».,  3.  — 
s.  stock.  =  sweat  stock.  —  s.  system,  a  system  of  taking  ad¬ 
vantage  of  the  necessities  of  employees  to  drive  them  to 
the  limit  of  their  powers  of  labor,  usually  for  unduly  or 
unfairly  low  wages.  The  term  is  now  used  chiefly  of  the 
employ  ment,  usually  by  a  subcontractor,  of  unskilled  or 
poorly  or  partly  skilled  workers  on  piece  work  in  indoor 
manufacturing,  as  of  cheap  clothing,  cigars,  etc.  The  work 
rooms,  called  sweatshops,  were,  and,  in  the  absence  of 
statutory  regulation,  are,  often  unsanitary.  The  frequent 
employment  of  child  labor  and  the  parceling  out  of  the 
work  to  be  done  in  tenements  are  sometimes  among  the 
more  objectionable  features  of  the  system.  The  term  is 
one  of  reproach,  without  precise  limitation, 
sweat  lodge  Anthrop.  A  hut  or  lodge  built  by  American 
Indians  for  sweating,  either  as  a  rite  or  as  a  remedy  for 
disease,  by  steam  from  water  poured  on  hot  stones, 
sweat'y  (swSt'T),  a. ;  sweat'i-er  (-T-er) ;  sweat'i-est. 

1.  Moist  with  sweat ;  as,  a  sweaty  skin. 

2.  Consisting  of  sweat ;  of  the  nature  of  sw  eat. 

No  noisome  whiffs  or  sweaty  streams.  Swift. 

3.  Causing  sweat ;  hence,  laborious;  toilsome. 

Swede  (swed),  n.  [Cf.  G.  Schwede.]  1.  One  of  the  people 
of  Sweden,  an  almost  pure  Teutonic  type,  though  slightly 
modified  by  admixture  with  the  Lapps  and  Finns  in  the 
northern  departments.  Cf.  Geatas,  Scandinavian,  n.,  1. 
2.  [ often  l.  c.]  A  rutabaga,  or  Swedish  turnip. 
Swe'den-bor'gi-an  (swe/den-b6r'ji-&n),  n.  One  who  holds 
the  doctrines  of  the  New  Jerusalem  Church,  as  taught  by 
Emanuel  Swedenborg  (168S-1772),  a  Swedish  philosopher 
and  religious  writer.  Swedenborg  claimed  to  have  direct 
intercourse  with  the  spiritual  world,  through  the  opening 
of  his  spiritual  senses  in  1745.  He  taught  that  the  Lord  Je¬ 
sus  Christ,  as  comprehending  in  himself  all  the  fullness  of 
the  Godhead,  is  the  one  only  God,  and  that  there  is  a  spir¬ 
itual  sense  to  the  Scriptures,  which  he  (Swedenborg)  was 
able  to  reveal,  because  he  saw  the  correspondence  between 
natural  and  spiritual  things.  —  Swe  den-bor'gi  an,  a. 
Swed'ish  (swed'ish),  a.  [Cf.  G.  schwediseh ,  Sw.  suerisA;.] 
Of  or  pert,  to  Sweden,  its  inhabitants,  or  their  language. 
Swedish  clover,  alsike.  —  S.  feather,  a  A  kind  of  pike  or  parti¬ 
san.  Obs.  b  An  iron-tipped  stake  used  as  a  palisade  in  repel¬ 
ling  cavalry.  Obs.  or  nisi.— 8.  fir,  the  Scotch  pine.— S.  gloves, 
suede  gloves.  Rare. —  S.  green,  Scheele’s  green.  — S.  iron, 
iron  made  in  Sweden,  valued  for  its  generally  excellent 
quality.  —  S. Juniper,  a  horticultural  variety  of  Juniperus 
communis.  —  S.  movements,  Med.,  a  system  of  exercise, 
active  and  passive,  of  different  muscles  and  joints  of  the 
body.  See  kinesiatrics.  —  S.  nightingale,  a  The  European 
red  whig  thrush,  b  \cap.)  Jenny  Lind  (1820-87,  Madame 
Goldschmidt),  a  native  of  Stockholm,  perhaps  the  most 
celebrated  of  female  vocalists.  —  S.  turnip,  the  rutabaga. 
Swed'ish  (swed'Tsh),  n.  The  language  of  Sweden,  which 
previous  to  1200  A.  d.  was  recorded  only  in  runic  inscrip¬ 
tions.  The  literary  language,  or  modern  standard  Swedish 
as  distinguished  from  Old  Swedish,  began  to  develop  in 
the  14th  century.  See  Indo-European. 

SWee'ny  (swe'nl),  n.  Far.  In  horses,  an  atrophy  of  the 
muscles  of  the  shoulder  ;  also,  atrophy  of  any  muscle, 
sweep  (swep),  v.  i.  ;  pret.  &  p.  p.  swept  (swgpt) ;  p.  pr.  As 
vb.  ?i.  sweep'ing.  [ME.  swepen,  fr.  ME.  swopen  (for  earli¬ 
er  swapen),  or  its  source.  See  swoop,  r.]  1.  To  move  or 

pass  with  swiftness  or  force,  as  if  brushing  the  surface  of 
anything  ;  hence,  in  general,  to  move  or  pass  swiftly. 

I  hear  the  sable  garments  of  the  night 

Sweep  through  her  marble  halls.  Longfellow. 

That  I  .  .  .  may  sweep  to  my  revenge.  Shak. 

2.  To  move  or  pass  with  stateliness  or  dignity;  as,  she 
sivept  from  the  room. 

3.  To  move,  pass,  or  extend  with  a  wide  sweep,  range,  or 
effect ;  to  pass  over  anything  comprehensively  ;  as,  a  plague 
swept  over  the  country  ;  the  valley  sweeps  off  to  the  right. 

4.  To  clean  rooms  or  the  like  by  brushing  with  or  as  with 

a  broom.  “A  new  broom  sweeps  clean.”  Old  Prov. 

5-  Whaling.  To  move  the  flukes  violently  from  side  to 
side  ;  —  said  of  a  wounded  whale. 

sweep  (swep),  v.  t.  1.  To  drive  or  carry  along  or  off  with 
or  as  with  a  brushing  motion ;  as,  to  sweep  dirt  from  a 
floor  ;  a  pestilence  sweeps  off  multitudes. 

2.  To  pass  a  broom  or  the  like  across  (a  surface)  so  as  to 
remove  loose  dirt,  dust,  etc. ;  to  brush  with  a  broom  for 
cleaning  ;  as,  to  sweep  a  floor,  street,  chimney. 

I  will  sweep  it  with  the  besom  of  destruction.  Is.  xiv.  23. 

3.  To  carry  trailing  upon  or  brushing  along  the  ground  ;  — 
said  of  the  train  of  a  gown,  etc. 

And  like  a  peacock  sweep  along  his  tail.  Shak. 

4.  To  brush,  pass,  move,  draw,  or  the  like,  against,  over, 
or  along,  with  or  as  with  a  brushing  motion  ;  as,  to  siveep 
the  strings  of  a  banjo  ;  to  sweep  a  river  bottom  with  a  drag¬ 
net  ;  also,  to  pass  or  move  (something)  with  or  as  with  a 
brushing  motion  ;  as,  to  sweep  one’s  hand  across  a  table. 

5.  To  pass  over,  or  traverse  searchingly,  with  the  eye  or 
an  instrument  of  observation  ;  as,  to  sweep  the  heavens. 

6-  Founding.  To  form  (a  mold)  by  shaping  the  surface  of 
the  sand  or  loam  with  atemplate  or  strickle  instead  of  using 
a  pattern  ;  to  strike  ;  strickle  ;  —  often  with  up. 

to  sweep  the  deck  or  the  boardt  Card  Playing,  to  clear  off  all 
the  stakes  on  the  table  by  winning  them, 
sweep,  n.  1.  Act  of  sweeping;  specif.  :  a  A  clearing  out 
or  away  ;  as,  a  clean  sweep  of  officeholders  after  election, 
b  Act  of  viewing  comprehensively  with  the  eye  or  an  instru¬ 
ment  ;  also,  the  region  thus  viewed  ;  as,  a  sweep  of  moor¬ 
land  ;  specif.,  Astron.,  a  systematic  search  of  the  sky  with 
the  telescope  ;  —  a  term  used  by  the  Herschels. 

2.  Motion  of  a  sweeping  nature;  as,  to  row  with  an  easy 
sweep;  also,  the  compass  or  range  of  such  motion;  as, 
the  sweep  of  a  storm,  an  epidemic  ;  hence,  the  compass  or 
range  of  anything  regarded  as  having  such  motion  ;  com¬ 
pass  or  range  in  general ;  as,  the  sweep  of  a  decree. 

3.  Purport ;  signification.  Obs.  Wars  of  Alexander. 


4.  A  whip  ;  a  scourge.  Obs. 

6.  A  bend  ;  curve. 

With  curvature  of  low  and  easy  sweep.  Cowper. 

6.  Chiefly  Mech.  A  long  flat  curve  ;  hence,  a  surface  or 
part  having  such  a  curve,  as  a  long,  flatly  curved  ruler. 

7.  Naut.  a  The  mold  of  a  ship  when  she  begins  to  curve 
in  at  the  rungheads ;  any  part  of  a  ship  shaped  in  a  seg¬ 
ment  of  a  circle,  b  A  long  oar  used  in  boats  or  small 
vessels,  either  to  propel  or  steer  them. 

8  One  who  sweeps;  a  sweeper;  specif.:  a  A  chimney 
sweeper,  b  One  of  tl>e  men  employed  by  the  university 
to  take  care  ol  students’  rooms.  Yale  Univ .,  U.  S. 

9.  Usually  pi.  The  sweepings  of  workshops  where  precious 
metals  are  worked,  containing  filings,  etc. 

10  Physics.  A  settling  or  tendency  to  settle  to  thermal 
equilibrium  of  a  substance.  The  sweep  of  a  closed  system 
is  called  a  simple  sweep.  The  sweep  of  a  substance  which, 
being  subjected  to  continuously  changing  external  influ¬ 
ences,  does  not  keep  up  in  its  changes  with  the  changing 
conditions,  is  called  a  trailing  sweep.  The  sweep  of  a  sub¬ 
stance  which  settles  down  to  an  invarying  state,  incom¬ 
patible  with  thermal  equilibrium,  due  to  external  action, 
is  called  a  steady  sweep. 

11.  A  hand  water-raising  device  consisting  of  a  long  pole 
or  timber  pivoted  to  the  top  of  a  tall  post  and  used  to  raise 
and  lower  a  bucket.  Cf.  picotah,  shadoof. 

12.  Agric.  A  plate  of  metal,  of  any  of  various  shapes  and 
sizes,  for  attachment  to  a  plow  stock  or  cultivator  frame, 
used  for  throwing  loose  soil  about  plants  in  cultivating,  for 
leveling  ridges  between  rows  of  growing  crops,  etc. 

13.  Card  Playing.  In  casino,  a  pairing  or  combining  of  all 
the  cards  on  the  board,  and  so  removing  them  all ;  in 
whist,  the  winning  of  all  the  tricks  in  a  hand. 

14  An  Australian  squamipinnate  fish  (Scorpis  tequipinnis) 
highly  valued  for  food. 

15.  =  SWEEPSTAKES,  3. 

16.  Founding.  A  strickle. 

17.  Refining.  =  almond  furnace.  Obs. 

18.  A  war  engine  for  throwing  stones.  Obs.  exc.  in  Her. 
sweep  of  the  tiller,  Naut.,  a  circular  frame  on  which  the 
tiller  travels. 

sweep'er  (swep'er),  n.  One  that  sweeps,  or  cleans  by 
sweeping  ;  as,  a  carpet,  street,  or  tube  sweeper  ;  specif.,  the 
protecting  frilling  at  the  bottom  of  a  dress  skirt, 
sweep'ing.  n.  1.  Act  of  one  that  sweeps,  in  any  sense. 

2.  Astron.  =  sweep,  n.,  1  b- 

3.  pi.  Things  collected  by  sweeping  ;  rubbish  ;  refuse, 
sweep'ing,  p.  a.  1.  Moving  swiftly  and  violently;  also,  of 

great  range  or  scope  ;  including  or  affecting  many  persons 
or  things  ;  as,  a  sweeping  flood,  majority,  accusation. 

2 .  That  sweeps  or  cleans  with  or  a6  with  a  broom  or  brush, 
sweeping  process.  =  SW'EEP,  n.,  10. 

—  sweep'ing  ly,  adv.  —  sweep'ing  ness,  n. 
sweep  net-  a  A  large  net  usually  paid  out  around  an  arc 
of  a  circle  from  a  boat  and  then  hauled  ashore,  b  A  ba^- 
shaped  net  with  a  handle  used  by  entomologists  for  catch¬ 
ing  insects  by  sw  eeping  it  over  vegetation, 
sweep'stake'  (swep'stak'),  n.  1  a  A  winning  of  all  the 
stakes  or  prizes  by  one  player,  b  An  old  game  in  which 
such  winning  is  possible.  Obs. 

2.  A  complete  removal ;  a  clean  sweep.  Obs. 
sweep'stake',  adv.  Sweepingly;  by  wholesale, 
sweep'stakes'  (-stake'),  n.  1.  =  sweepstake,  1  a. 

2.  The  whole  stake  on  an  event,  esp.  on  a  horse  race,  a  giv¬ 
en  amount  being  put  up  by  each  contestant  and  sometimes 
additional  prizes  added  by  the  promoters,  and  the  stake 
awarded  according  to  agreement  either  all  to  the  winner 
or  in  shares  to  several ;  —  used  either  as  sing,  or  pi. 

3.  A  race  for  a  sweepstakes. 

sweep'washer  (-wbsh'er),  n.  One  who  extracts  the  re¬ 
siduum  of  precious  metals  from  the  sweepings,  potsherds, 
etc.,  of  refineries  of  gold  and  silver,  or  places  where  these 
metals  are  used.  —  sweep'washings  (-Tngz),  n. 
sweep'y  (-T),  a.  1.  Moving  w  ith  a  sweeping  motion. 

The  branches  bend  before  their  sweepy  sway.  Drj/den. 

2.  Of  the  nature  of  a  wide  6weep,  curve,  or  bend.  Colloq. 

3 .  Heavy  and  pendulous ;  swaying  heavily.  Rare. 
sweet  (swet),  a. ;  sweet'er  (-er) ;  sweet'est.  [ME.  swete , 

swote ,  sole,  AS.  swete  (cf.  swote,  adv.) ;  akin  to  OFries. 
swete,  OS.  swoti ,  D.  zoet,  G.  suss,  OHG.  suozi ,  Icel.  ssetr, 
scetr,  Sw.  sot,  Dan .  sod,  Goth,  suts,  L.  suavis,  for  suadvis , 
Gr.  rjSvv,  Skr.  .wadu  sweet,  svad,  si-ad ,  to  make  pleasing, 
to  enjoy.  Cf.  assuage,  suave,  suasion.]  1.  Pleasing  to 
the  taste  ;  specif.  :  a  Having  an  agreeable  taste  or  flavor 
such  as  that  of  sugar  ;  saccharine  ;  —  opposed  to  sour  or 
bitter;  as,  a  sweet  beverage;  sweet  fruits,  b  Having  a 
fresh  taste  ;  having  the  taste  pertaining  to  the  original 
sound  or  wholesome  state  ;  fresh  ;  —  opposed  to  sour ,  ran¬ 
cid,  stale,  putrescent,  etc. ;  as,  sweet  milk;  sweet  meat  or  fish. 

2.  Hence,  pleasing  or  agreeable  in  general ;  specif.  :  a 

Pleasing  to  the  smell ;  fragrant ;  redolent ;  balmy,  b  Pleas¬ 
ing  to  the  ear  ;  soft ;  melodious  ;  as,  sweet  music,  c  Pleas¬ 
ing  to  the  eye  ;  beautiful ;  fair  ;  as,  a  sweet  face,  d 
Pleasing  to  the  mind  or  the  feelings  ;  arousing  pleasing 
emotions  ;  attractive  ;  as,  sweet  dreams  or  fancies  ;  hence, 
dear  or  beloved.  44  My  street  Bianca.”  Shak. 

Mildness  and  street  reasonableness  is  the  one  established  rule 
of  Christian  working.  M.  At-nold. 

e  Dear  ;  —  formerly  common  in  address  ;  as,  my  sweet  sir. 

3.  Mach.  &  Mech.  Smooth  and  noiseless.  Cf.  sweetly,  2. 

4.  Not  salt  or  salted  ;  fresh  ;  as,  sweet  water  ;  street  butter. 

5.  Archery.  Elastic,  as  an  archer’s  bow\ 

6.  Sacred  ;  holy.  Obs.  &  R.  Destr.  of  Troy. 

7.  Warm  and  fertile ;  —  said  of  land,  as  opposed  to  sour. 

8.  Designating  unskimmed  milk.  Dial.  Eng. 

9.  Containing  sugar;  not  dry  (see  dry,  a.,  7); — said  of 
wines  and  other  fermented  liquors. 

10.  Chem.,  Metal.  Free  from  excess  of  acid,  sulphur,  or 
corrosive  salts. 

Syn.  —  Sugary,  saccharine,  dulcet,  luscious. 

sweet  acacia,  the  huisache,  or  sponge  tree.  —  s.  almond.  See 

f  Faithful;  true.  —  v.  t.  To 
oppress.  Obs.  [  Scot.  I 

sweer'dom,  n.  Sweerness.  Obs.\ 
sweered  (swert),  sweert,  a. Slow; 
reluctant ;  lazy.  Scot. 
sweer'ing.  n.  [See  sweer,  a.] 
Sloth  ;  slowness.  Obs. 
sweer'ness.  n.  See -ness.  Obs. 
sweet.  +  suite.  (a.,  12.1 

sweet.ro/?’.  Sweetly.  See  flat, | 
sweet  (swet).  Obs.  or  Scot.  A 
dial.  Eng.  vnr.  of  sweat. 
sweet,  v.  t.  [AS.  swetan .]  To 
sweeten.  Obs. 


sweat'i-ly  (swgt'T-lY),  adv.  In 
a  sweaty  manner. 
sweat'i-neBs.  /?.  See  -ness. 
sweating  plant.  Boneset. 
sweat  leather.  a  A  leather 
sweatband.  b  A  leather  piece 
under  the  enddle  girths  to  keep 
a  horse’s  sweat  from  the  rider, 
sweat'leas.  a.  See  -less.  Obs. 
sweat'shop',  n.  See  sweating 
system.  [by  sweating.  I 

|  sweat  stock.  Hides  depilated! 
sweat'weed',  n.  Marshmallow, 
sweaven.  +  sweven. 


sweb,  n.  tf  r.  [AS.  swebban  to 

6end  to  sleep,  lull.]  Swoon.  Obs. 
sweeh,  8weche.  ^  such. 
swecht,  ??.  Weight;  force; 
might.  Obs.  Scot. 

Swed.  Abbr.  Sweden;  Swedish. 
Sweden-bor'gi-an-ism  (-Tz’m), 
n.  See  -ism. 

swedge  (swPj).  Var.  of  swage. 
swee(swe).  Obs.  or  Scot.  &  dial. 
Eng.  Of  SWAY.  [SWEAL.I 

sweel  (swel).  Dial,  of  squeal,  | 
Eweel.  Scot.  &  dial,  of  swill. 

I  sweel.  n.  v.  [Cf.  Norw.  dial. 


srela,  sveela ,  svila ,  to  whirl,  run 

around. 1  Swirl.  Scot. 
sweel.  v.  t.  To  swaddle.  Scot. 
sweem.  f  sweme.  [of  swim. 1 
sweem(  swern).Scot.A  dial. Eng.  | 
sweep'board',  n.  See  strick¬ 
le,  3. 

sweep 'it  (swep'Yt).  Scot,  for 
swept,  pret.  of  sweep. 
swee'ple  (swe'p’l).  V  a  r.  of 
swiple.  Scot.  V  Dial.  Ena. 
sweep  piece.  Xm\  Either  of  two 
segments  or  ledges  of  wood  ex¬ 
tending  inboard  from  the  lower 


sill  of  an  old-time  gun  port  to 
make  it  easier  to  train  the  gun. 
Obs.  or  Hist. 

sweep  saw.  =  bow  saw. 
sweep  seine.  =  sweep  net  a. 
sweep  smelter.  One  who  smelts 
sweeps,  to  regain  the  metals, 
sweer  (swer).  Scot.  &  dial.  Eng. 
var.  of  swear. 

sweer,  a.  [AS.  w«r.]  Obs.  or 
Scot.  Sf  Dial.  Eng.  a  Heavy, 
b  Oppressive  ;  grievous  ;  hence, 
difficult.  Obs.  c  Sad:  sore.  Obs. 
i  a  Slow;  indolent,  e  Reluctant. 


ale,  senate,  care,  &m,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofa  ;  eve,  fevent,  find,  recent,  maker ;  ice,  ill ;  51d,  Sbey,  orb,  Odd,  s6ft,  connect ; 

U  Foreign  Word.  Obsolete  Variant  of.  +  combined  with.  =  equals. 


use,  unite,  urn,  up,  circus,  menu ; 
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almond,  2.  —  sweet  alyssum,  an  annual  brassicaceous  plant 
(Konig  marUimum),  with  clusters  of  small  fragrant  white 
flowers. —  a.  amber,  a  large-flowered  European  St.  John’s- 
wort  (Hypericum,  androsxmum).  —  s.  apple,  a  Any  apple 
of  sweet  flavor,  b  The  sweetsop.  —  b.  archangel.  See  arch¬ 
angel,  2  b  —  a.  ash,  the  wild  chervil.  —  3  balm,  a  The 
garden  balm,  b  A  meuthaceous  plant  of  the  Canary  Is¬ 
lands  ( Cedronella  canariensis).  —  s.  balsam,  the  balsam- 
weed  Gnaphalium  obtusifolium.—  a.  basil,  common  basil. 

—  b.  bay.  a  The  true 
laurel  ( Laurus  nobilis). 
b  An  American  mag¬ 
nolia  ( Magnolia  virgi- 
niana)  abundant  along 
the  Atlantic  coast 
southward.  It  has 
glaucous  leaves  and 
rather  small  globose 
fragrant  white  flow¬ 
ers.  C  The  red  bay.  — 
s.  bent,  the  wood  rush 
Juncoides  campestre.— 
a.  Billy,  a  =  s  w  eet 
W illiam  a.  b  The  Eu¬ 
ropean  goldfinch.  Lo-  _ 
cal ,  Eng.  —  a.  birch,  a  ^weet  Bay  ( Magnolia  virgtmana). 
common  birch  ( Betula  lenta )  of  the  eastern  United  States, 
having  spicy  brown  bark,  hard,  dark-colored  wood,  and 
erect  fruiting  aments.  A  volatile  medicinal  oil  is  distilled 
from  the  bark  and  wood,  and  birch  beer  is  obtained  from 
the  sweet  sap  by  fermentation.  The  wood  is  used  for  fur¬ 
niture  and  shipbuilding.  Also  called  black  birch  and  cherry 
birch.  —  a.  brier.  See  sweetbrier.  —  s.  broomweed.  =  broom- 
weed  a.  —  8.  buckeye,  a  tall  buckeye  (x. E.sculas  oclandra)  of 
the  central  United  States.  It  has  yellow  or  red  flowers 
and  soft  white  wood.  The  tree  is  often  cultivated.  —  s. 
calabash,  a  West  Indian  passion  vine  { P  ass  i flora  malifor- 
mis),  producing  a  roundish,  edible  fruit,  the  size  of  an  ap¬ 
ple.  —  a.  calamus,  sweet  flag.  —  a.  cane,  sweet  flag.  —  8.  cas¬ 
sava,  a  species  of  cassava  (Manihot  palmata  aipi)  with 
nonpoisonous  juice.  Its  root  yields  excellent  cassava, 
and  its  herbage  is  relished  by  stock.  See  cassava,  1 ; 
Manihot.  —  a.  cherry,  the  mazzard.  —  b.  chervil.  =  sweet 
cicely,  below.— b.  cicely,  a  A  European  apiaceous  plant 
(Myrrh is  odorata)  having  white  flowers  and  an  aromatic 
root,  b  Any  species  of  the  related  American  genus  Wash- 
ingtonia.  —  B.  cistus,  an  evergreen  cistaceous  shrub  (Cist us 
ladanum)  from  which  labdanum  is  obtained.  —  s.  clover, 
melilot.  —  a.  coltsfoot,  any  of  several  asteraceous  plants  of 
the  genus  Petasites ,  as  P .  fragrans  of  Europe  and  P.  saait- 
tata  of  the  western  United  States,  in  allusion  to  their  fra- 

rant  flower  heads.  —  s.  corn,  any  variety  of  Indian  corn 
aving  kernels  with  a  high  percentage  of  sugar  and  adapted 
for  table  use  when  green.  —  a.  cumin,  anise.  —  s.  cypresa,  the 
galingale  ( Cyperus  longus).  —  a.  dock,  the  bistort.  —  a.  fennel, 
a  species  of  fennel  (Fceniculum  dulce ),  used  as  a  pot  herb. 

—  a.  fern,  a  Any  of  several  buckler  ferns  (Dryopteris).  b  A 
small  North  American  myricaceous  shrub  (Comptonia 
asp/enifolia)  having  sweet-scented  or  aromatic  fernlike 
leaves.  C  Sweet  cicely.  Dial.  Eng.—z.  flag,  an  araceous 
plant  (Acorus  calamus)  having  long  flaglike  leaves  and  a 
pungent  rootstock.  See  Calamus, 2.—  b.  gale,  a  myricaceous 
shrub  ( Myrica  gale)  having  bitter  fragrant  leaves.  It  is 
found  throughout  the  north  temperate  zone.  —  s.  goldenrod. 
Solidago  oaora.  —  a.  grass,  a  Any  of  various  grasses  of 
the  genus  Panicularia ,  as  P.duitans ,  P.  distans,  etc.  They 
are  relished  by  cattle,  b  Holy  grass,  c  Sweet  woodruff. 
Dial.  Eng .  d  =  eelgrass  a.  Dial.  Eng.  —  s.  gum,  a  ham- 
amelidaceous  tree 
(Liquidambar  styraci- 
flua)  of  the  eastern 
United  States.  It  has 

{lalmatel  y  lo  bed 
eaves, corky  branches, 
and  hard  brown  wood, 
variously  used.  See 
Liquidambar,  1.  —  a. 
herbs,  fragrant  herbs 
cultivated  for  culinary 
purposes.  —  a.  horse- 
mint,  the  common 
American  dittany.  —  a. 

John,  a  narrow-leaved 
variety  of  sweet  Wil¬ 
liam.—  a.  lemon,  a  pear- 
shaped  variety  of  lem¬ 
on  having  a  sweet  pulp. 

Its  botanical  position 
is  uncertain.— b.  locust. 

=  HONEY  LOCUST  a.  — s.  size)  of  Sweet  Gum. 

magnolia.  =  sweet  bay  b-  —  s.  maijoram.  See  marjoram.— 
a.  marten,  the  European  pine  marten.  —  b.  maudlin,  a  A  Eu¬ 
ropean  asteraceous  plant  (Achillea  ageratum)  allied  to  yar¬ 
row.  b  The  costmary.  Obs.  —  a.  Nancy,  the  poet’s  narcis¬ 
sus.  Dial.  Eng.  —  s.  oil,  olive  oil.  —  a.  oleander,  an  East  In¬ 
dian  species  of  oleander  (Nerium  odorum)  with  fragrant 
flowers,  —  s.  orange.  See  orange.  —  8.  pea,  a  garden  plant 
(Lathyrus  odoratns ),  orig.  native  of  southern  Europe.  It 
nas  slender.  climbing  stems,  pinnate  leaves  with  narrow 
leaflets,  ana  large,  very  fragrant  flowers  which  under  cul¬ 
tivation  have  developed  shades  of  blue,  purple,  red,  pink, 
salmon,  and  white.  Dwarf  varieties  and  a  form  with  dou¬ 
ble  corolla  also  occur.  — s.  pellitory,  an  East  Indian  spe¬ 
cies  of  tansy  ( Tanacetum  umbtUiferum ),  the  root  of  which 
has  been  used  medicinally.  —  s.  pepper  bush,  any  species 
of  Clethra ;  esp.,  Clethra  alnifolia,  with  fragrant  flowers. 
See  Clethra.—  s  pinesap,  a  rare  American  monotropaceous 
herb  (Monotropsis  odorata).  It  is  purplish  brown,  with  pink 
flowers.  See  Monotropsis.  —  s.  plum,  a  The  Burdekin 
lum.  b  An  Australian  meliaceous  tree  (Owenia  cerasifera) 
aving  a  plumlike  fruit.  —  a.  potato,  a  tropical  American 
convolvulaceous  vine  (Batatas  batatas),  having  variously 
shaped  leaves  and  purplish  flowers  ;  also,  its  large,  thick, 
sweet,  and  farinaceous  root,  which  is  cooked  and  eaten  as 


a  vegetable.  The  plant  is  widely  cultivated  in  warm  re- 

fions,  and  in  the  United  States  as  far  north  as  New  Jersey. 

t  is  the  original  **  potato.”  See  potato,  1.  —  sweet-potato 
borer,  a  bluish  black  weevil  (Cy  las  formic  arius),  with  a  red 
prothorax,  whose  larva  bores  in  sweet-potato  tubers.  —  s.- 
potato  sphinx.  See  morning-glory  sphinx.  —  s. -potato  string, 
Agric.y  sweet-potato  roots  containing  some  imperfect  or 
partly  formed  tubers,  used  as  food  for  cattle.  U.  S.  —  b. 
reed,  sorghum.  S.  Africa.  —  8.  rocket,  the  damewort.  —  s. 
rush,  a  Sweet  flag,  b  A  fragrant  East  Indian  grass  (An¬ 
ti  rupogon  schcenanthus).  —  b.  scabious,  a  An  Old  World  spe¬ 
cies  of  Scabiosa  (S.  atropurpurea ),  naturalized  in  America, 
b  A  common  fleabane  (Erigeron  animus).  —  s.  sedge,  the 
sweet  flag. —  a.  shrub,  the  strawberry  shrub.  — S.  Singer  of 
Israel.  David,  second  king  of  Israel.  See  Royal  Psalmist. 
—  s.  spirit,  or  spirits,  of  niter.  Med.  Chem.  =  spirit  of  ni¬ 
trous  ether ,  under  spirit.  —  b.  sucker,  the  black  horse  (Cy- 
cleplus  elongatus).  —  s.  sultan,  an  annual  asteraceous  plant 
(Centaurea  moschata );  also,  the  allied  species  C.  odorata.  - 
s.  tangle,  a  large  seaweed  (Laminaria  saccharina ),  common 
along  coasts.  The  fronds  contain  a  large  quantity  of  sugar, 
and  are  used  in  preparing  a  kind  of  sirup.  —  s.  tea,  an  Aus¬ 
tralian  plant  (Smilax  glyciphylla) ;  also,  an  infusion  of  its 
leaves  used  as  a  substitute  for  tea.  —  s.  tooth,  a  special  fond¬ 
ness  for  sweet  things  or  for  sweetmeats.  Colloq.  —  s.  ver¬ 
bena,  lemon  verbena.  — b.  vernal  grass,  a  slender  European 
grass  (Anlhoxanthum  odoratum)  having  the  fragrance  of 
coumarin  in  drying,  grown  for  hay.— s.  viburnum.  =  sheep- 
berry  a.  —  8.  violet,  the  common  cultivated  violet  ( Viola 
odorata).  —  s.  walnut,  the  shagbark.  —  s.  William,  a  A  Euro¬ 
pean  pink  (Dianthus  barbatus)  having  small  flowers  of  many 
colors  in  dense  umbel-like  clusters,  b  The  willow  wren. 
C  The  European  goldfinch.  Local,  Eng.  —  s.  willow,  the 
sweet  gale.  —  s.  woodruff,  a  fragrant  European  rubiaceous 
herb  (Asperula  odorata ),  with  small  white  flowers. —  to  be 
s.  on,  to  have  a  sentimental  fondness  for  (a  person).  Slang. 
sweet  (swet),  n.  1.  Quality  of  being  sweet  ;  sweetness. 

2.  That  which  is  sweet  to  the  taste;  —  chiefly  in  pi.  Specif.  : 
a  A  sweet  dish  served  for  dessert.  Eng.  b  Confection¬ 
ery,  preserves, etc.  c  Homemade  wines,  cordials,  metheg- 
lin,  etc.  Now  Rare,  d  A  sweet  potato.  Colloq.,  U.  S. 

3.  That  which  is  sweet  or  pleasant  in  odor ;  a  perfume. 

4.  That  which  is  pleasing  or  grateful  to  the  mind. 

5  One  who  is  dear  to  another  ;  a  darling. 
SWeet'breadM-br&P),  n.  [Cf.  ME.  bred,  brede,  roast 
meat,  AS.  brsede,  akin  to  brxdan  to  roast,  G.  braten.  Cf. 
brawn.]  The  thymus  or  pancreas  of  an  animal  (esp.  a 
calf)  used  for  food,  the  former  being  the  throat  sweetbread 
or  neck  sweetbread,  the  latter  the  stomach  sweetbread. 
sweet'brier  (-brl'er),  n.  Also  sweet'briar.  A  European 
rose  ( Rosa  rubiginosu ),  with  stout  recurved  prickles,  small 
glandular-serrate  fragrant  leaflets,  and  single  pink  flowers. 
It  is  often  cultivated  and  sometimes  naturalized, 
sweet'en  (sw§t'’n),  v.  t.  sweet'ened  (-’nd) ;  sweet'en-ing 
(8wet'’n-Tng  ;  -ntng).  [See  sweet,  v.  ci*  a.]  1.  To  make 

sweet  or  pleasant  to  the  senses  ;  as,  to  sweeten  tea  with 
sugar  ;  to  sweeten  the  room  with  flowers. 

2.  To  make  pleasing  or  grateful  to  the  mind  or  feelings; 
as,  to  sweeten  life,  friendship;  also,  to  make  less  distressing; 
to  relieve  ;  solace.  “  Sweeten  every  secret  tear.”  Keble. 

3.  To  make  mild  or  kind  ;  as,  to  sweeten  the  temper. 

4.  To  make  pure  and  salubrious  by  destroying  noxious 
matter  or  by  freeing  from  taint ;  as,  to  sweeten  infected 
apartments  ;  to  sweeten  impure  water  by  filtering.  Spe¬ 
cif.,  Bleaching,  to  remove  traces  of  acid  from,  by  soaking 
in  a  dilute  soda  solution. 


6.  To  make  warm  and  fertile  ;  —  of  soil,  opposed  to  sour. 

6.  Finance.  To  include  high-class  securities  in  the  collat¬ 
eral  for  (a  loan).  Colloq. 

7.  To  make  complaisant  by  gifts  ;  to  bribe.  Dial.  Eng. 

8  To  increase  the  stakes  in  or  of  ;  as,  to  sweeten  the  pot 
in  poker.  Colloq.  or  Cant. 

sweet'en,  v.  i.  To  become  sweet.  Bacon. 

sweet'en-ing  (swet/’n-Tng  ;  -mug),  n.  1.  Act  of  making 
sweet. 

2.  That  which  sweetens;  specif., molasses  {long sweetening) 
or  sugar  ( short  sweetening)  used  to  sweeten  tea,  coffee,  etc. 
Local,  U.  S. 

sweet'heart'  (swet'liart/),  n.  One  beloved  ;  a  lover, 
sweet'heart',  v.  t.  it*  i.  To  court.  Colloq.  or  Dial. 
sweet'ing,  n.  1.  A  sweet  apple. 

2.  A  darling  ;  sweetheart  ;  —  a  word  of  endearment, 
sweet'ly,  adv.  [AS.  swetllce.~\  1.  In  a  sweet  manner. 

2.  Mach,  it*  Mech.  Smoothly  and  noiselessly, 
sweet'meat'  (-met/),  n.  1.  Fruit  preserved  with  sugar, 
as  peaches,  pears,  melons,  nuts,  orange  peel,  etc. ;  — 
usually  pi.  ;  a  confect ;  confection. 

2.  The  first  coat  of  japanning  or  varnish  applied  in  making 
patent  leather. 

3.  A  boat  shell  ( Crepidida  fornicata)  of  the  American 
coast.  Local,  U.  S. 

sweet'ness,  n.  [AS.  swetness.']  1.  Quality  or  state  of  be¬ 
ing  sweet,  in  any  sense  of  the  adjective. 

2.  Mach.  &  Mech.  Quality  of  working 
sweetly. 

sweet'-scented,  a.  Having  a  fragrant 
scent  or  smell  ;  —  applied  to  many 
names  of  plants  to  distinguish  species  or 
varieties  ;  as,  sweet-scented  cedar  ;  sweet- 
scented  crab,  etc. 

sweet-scented  shrub, the  strawberry  shrub, 
sweet'sop'  (-s5p'),  n.  A  tropical  Ameri¬ 
can  annonaceoii8  tree  (Annona  squamo-  . 
sa) ;  also,  its  sweet,  pulpy  fruit,  which  Fn,lt  °'  Sweetsop. 
has  a  thick,  green,  scaly  rind  and  shining  black  seeds. 


sweet'wood'  (swet'wdbd'),  n.  a  The  true  laurel  ( Laurus 
nobilis).  b  Auy  of  various  West  Indian  lauraceous  trees  or 
their  timber,  as  species  of  Ocolea  and  Nectandra,  also  the 
Jamaican  Acrodiclidium  jamaicense.  c  The  Spanish  elm. 
d  The  West  Indian  rosewood  (Amyris).  e  =  cascarilla  to. 
swell  (8\vgl),  v.  i.  ;  pret.  swelhed  (swSld) ;  p.  p.  swelled 
or  swol'len  (swoF’n) ;  p.  pr.  d  vb.  n.  swell'ing.  [AS. 
swellan;  akin  to  D.  zwellen,  OS.  &  OHG.  swellan ,  G. 
schicellen,  Icel.  svella ,  Sw.  svalla.~\  1.  To  increase  in  vol¬ 
ume  ;  to  grow  larger ;  to  dilate  or  extend  the  dimensions 
by  expansion  or  by  matter  added  within  or  w  ithout ;  hence, 
to  increase  in  force,  importance,  value,  or  the  like  ;  as, 
the  legs  swell  in  dropsy  ;  the  river  swells  after  rains  ;  a 
swelling  sound  ;  his  assets  quickly  swelled. 

2.  To  rise  above  a  given  or  conceived  level ;  as,  a  hillock 
swells  above  the  plain  ;  the  ocean  swells  into  waves. 

3.  To  bulge  out ;  to  protuberate  ;  as,  a  cask  swells  in  the 
middle  ;  the  sails  swell  with  the  wind. 

4.  To  be  puffed  up  with  or  as  if  with  some  emotion  ;  to  be, 
or  appear  to  be,  pompous,  bombastic,  or  the  like  ;  as,  to 
swell  with  pride  or  anger  ;  a  swelling  phrase. 

5.  To  play  the  dandy  or  person  of  fashion.  Colloq. 
swell,  v.  t.  1.  To  increase  the  size,  bulk,  dimensions,  im¬ 
portance,  value,  or  the  like,  of  ;  to  cause  to  rise,  dilate,  or 
increase  ;  as,  rains  swell  the  rivers ;  immigration  swells 
the  population  ;  the  wind  swells  the  sail. 

2.  To  raise  to  arrogance  ;  to  puff  up  ;  to  inflate  ;  as,  to  be 
swelled  with  pride,  haughtiness,  or  the  like. 

3.  Music.  To  augment  gradually  in  loudness,  as  a  tone, 
swelled-gelatin,  or  -gelatine,  process.  See  gelatin  process  b. 

swell  (swSIL  n.  1.  Act  of  swelling;  increase  or  augmen¬ 
tation  in  bulk,  quantity,  importance,  force,  intensity, 
value,  or  the  like  ;  increase. 

Music  arose  with  its  voluptuous  swell.  Byron. 

2.  A  gradual  rise,  or  rounded  elevation,  as  of  land. 

3.  The  long,  rolling,  unbroken  undulation  of  the  open  sea 
in  times  of  steady  wind  or  of  relative  calm ;  hence,  loosely, 
any  billow  or  surge,  as  of  drifted  snow'. 

4.  Music,  a  A  gradual  increase  and  decrease  of  the  loud¬ 
ness  or  volume  of  sound  ;  the  crescendo  and  diminuendo 
combined;  also,  the  sign  indicating  this  (-cr>). 
b  A  device  used  in  a  harpsichord,  pipe  or  reed  organ,  for 
governing  the  loudness  of  the  tones  by  opening  or  closing 
the  cover  or  set  of  blinds  over  a  box  or  chamber  inclosing 
the  sounding  strings,  or  vibrators,  or  pipes,  c  =  swell 
box,  swell  organ  (see  organ,  1  c),  or  swell  pedal. 

6.  a  A  fashionable  man  of  social  importance.  Colloq. 
Beaconsfleld.  b  A  fashionably  dressed  person.  Slang. 

6.  A  can  which  has  bulged  owing  to  the  fermentation  of 
its  contents.  Merc.  Cant. 

7.  Mining,  a  A  local  enlargement  or  thickening  in  a  de¬ 
posit.  b  A  horse.  See  horse,  n.,  9. 

8  Weaving.  A  small  lever  connected  with  the  shuttle 
protector  in  the  shuttle  box  of  a  fast-reed  loom, 
swell,  a.  1.  Swollen  with  pride  or  arrogance.  Obs. 

2.  Bearing  indications  of  rank  and  importance;  hence, 
stylish  ;  ultrafashionable  ;  as,  a  sicell  person.  Slang. 
swell  mob,  well-dressed  thieves  and  sw  indlers.  Slang. 
swell  box.  Music.  A  box  or  chamber,  in  an  organ,  con¬ 
taining  the  reeds  or  a  set  of  pipes,  and  having  shutters  that 
open  or  shut,  usually  by  means  of  a  pedal,  in  order  to 
regulate  the  loudness  of  the  tones.  See  organ,  1st  Illust. 
swell'lish'  (-fish'),  n.  Any  of  numerous  plectognath  fishes 
(esp.  of  the  genera  Spheroides  and  Lagocephalus)  that 
can  dilate  themselves  with  air  ;  a  puffer  or  puff  fish, 
swell'ing,  n.  1.  Act  of  that  which  swells,  or  state  of  be¬ 
ing  swollen  ;  as,  the  swelling  of  a  river ;  swelling  of  the 
breast  with  pride  ;  the  swelling  of  anger. 

2.  A  protuberance;  a  prominence;  esp.,  Med.,  a  morbid 
protuberance  or  enlargement  ;  as,  a  scrofulous  swelling. 

The  superficies  of  such  plates  are  not  even,  but  have  many 
cavities  and  swellings.  Sir  I.  Rewton. 

swelt  (swglt),  v.  i.  [ME.  swelten.  See  swelter.]  Obs. 
or  Dial.  Eng.  1.  a  To  die  ;  perish,  b  To  faint ;  swoon. 

2.  To  be  overcome  by  heat ;  to  swelter. 

3.  To  burn  or  be  in  a  fever,  as  from  impatience,  anger,  etc. 

4.  To  course,  as  a  current.  Obs.  Spenser. 

swelt,  v.  t.  Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng.  1.  To  cause  to  die. 

2.  To  overpower,  as  with  heat  ;  to  cause  to  faint, 
swel'ter  (swgl'ter),  v.  i.  ;  -tered  (-terd) ;  -ter-ing.  [Freq. 
of  ME.  swelten  to  die,  to  swoon  or  faint,  AS.  sweltan  to 
die  ;  akin  to  OD.  swelten  to  hunger,  to  fail,  OS.  sweltan  to 
die,  Icel.  svelta  to  die,  to  hunger,  Sw.  svalia  to  hunger, 
Dan.  suite ,  Goth.  Sicilian  to  die.  Prob.  influenced  in  sense 
by  sweat.  Cf.  sweltry,  sultry.]  1.  To  die.  Obs.  d ■  R. 
2.  To  perspire  profusely  ;  to  sweat ;  also,  to  be  faint  from 
heat ;  to  be  on  the  point  of  perishing  from  heat, 
swel'ter,  v.  t.  1.  To  oppress  with  heat.  Bentley. 

2.  To  exude,  as  in  sw  eating.  Rare. 

3.  To  soak  ;  to  cause  to  w  elter.  Obs. 

swel'ter,  n.  1.  A  hot  or  sweaty  condition  ;  hence,  haste  or 
hurry,  such  as  to  cause  this.  Colloq.  or  Dial. 

2.  A  welter  (of  waves).  Rare.  Poe. 

swel'ter-ing,  p.  a.  1.  Sultry  ;  overpoweringly  hot. 

2.  Faint  from  heat. 

swel'try  (swel'trT),  a.  [See  swelter,  swelt,  v.  i.  ;  cf. 
sultry.]  1.  Suffocating  or  overcome  from  heat.  Rare. 
2.  Oppressively  hot ;  sultry. 

swerve  (swtirv),  v.  i. ;  sw’erved  (swtirvd) ;  swerv'ing 
(swffr'vTng).  [ME.  swerven,  AS.  sweorfan  to  wipe  off, 
file,  polish  ;  akin  toOFries.  swerva  to  creep,  D.  zuerven  to 


sweet 'ball7,  n.  Sweetmeat.  Obs. 
aweet'ber-ry,  n.  =  shkepbek- 
ry  a.  [voiced.  Obs. I 

sweet'-breasted,  <(■  Sweet-| 
sweet'-breathed  (-brCthtO.  «• 
Having  a  sweet  breath  :  of  flow¬ 
ers,  etc.,  fragrant.  [brier.  I 
sweet'brPar  Var.  of  sweet-| 
sweet'end.  Sweetened.  Ref.  Sp. 
sweet'en-er,  n.  One  that  sweet¬ 
ens  ;  eap.,  one  that  palliates  or 
moderates  acrimony. 

■weet'lsh,  a.  Somewhat  sweet. 
—  sweet 'ish-ness.  n. 
sweet'kin.  n.  Sweetling.  Obs. 
8weet'leaf\  n.  A  small  symplo- 
caceous  tree  ( Symplocos  tincto- 
ria ),  of  the  southern  United 
States.  The  herbage  and  bark 
afford  a  yellow  dye. 
sweet'ling,  n.  Dim.  of  sweet. 
Obs.  or  Rare.  [Dead-roasted.  I 
swset'-roast'ed,  a.  Me  t  al.  \ 
sweet'root  ,  n.  a  Licoiiee.  b  An 


Australian  apocynaeeous timber 

tree  ( Gynopogon  biurifolium). 
Bweet'wa  ter  (-w  6't  5  r).  n.  A 
European  white  grape,  having 
sweet  watery  juice, 
sweot'weed',  it.  a  Either  of  the 
tropical  American  weeds  Ca- 
praria  hi  flora  and  Scoparia  flui¬ 
ds.  b  A  dilute  solution  of  glyc¬ 
erin.  Com.  Cant. 
sweetwood  bark.  =  cascaril- 
la  a.  [  plant  of  a  sweet  taste.  I 
sweet'wort"  (-wQrtQ,  n.  Any| 
sweet'y  (swet'Y),  n.  A  sweet  or 
confection.  Colloq. 

8wefhe.  *t*  sweven. 
sweft.  +  SWIFT.  [to  sway. 
8weg(swCg).  Dial. Eng. of  swig, I 
swegh.  +  swey. 
sweigh  (dial.  swa).  Obs.  or 
Scot.  &  dial.  Eng.  var  of  sway. 
swein.  swain. 
swein'mote'.  +  swanimote. 
sweipe-  +  swepe. 


sweir  ( flial .  swer).  Obs.  or  Scot. 
&  dial.  Eng.  of  swear, 
sweir  (swer).  Var.  of  sweer,  a. 
swelt-  +  sweet. 
sweit(swet).  Scot.var.  of  sweat. 
swel.  u.  A  swelling;  tumor.  Obs. 
swel.  +  squeal.  [Ref-  ‘Sp-I 
swel.  sweld.  Swell;  swelled. | 
swele.  +  SWEAL. 
swelghen.  f  swallow. 
swell  dash.  See  DASH,  n.,  5  c. 
swell 'dom  (swPl'dum),  n.  See 
-noM  c.  Jocose.  [5?«ni7.J 

swell'iBh,  a.  Stylish;  foppish. | 
swell  organ.  See  organ,  1  c. 
swell  piece.  Carp.  Any  flat 
piece  with  a  convex  outer  face, 
swell  rule.  =  swell  ma-ii. 
swell  shark.  Any  of  several 
short,  wide-bodied  sharks  of 
the  genus  Cejthaloci/lium.  esp. 
C.  "ter  of  the  west  coast  of 
North  America,  which  take  in 
air  when  caught,  and  swell  up. 


swell'toad',  n.  A  swellfish. 

swel'ly  (sw^l'I).  Obs.  or  dial. 
Eng  var.  of  swallow. 
swelm,  n.  [Cf.  sweal,  v.  t.  Sr 
*.]  Heat  ;  glow.  Obs. 
sweloghe.  swelow.  swallow. 
8wel'terd  Sweltered.  Ref.  Sp. 
Bwel'ter-ing-ly,  adv.  of  swel¬ 
tering. 

swelth  (swSlth),  n.  [Cf.  swell, 
v.)  Swelling.  Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 
swelth.  a.  [Cf.  AS.  swelgan  to 
swallow.l  V  oracious.— n.  Gulf; 
whirlpool  Both  Obs.  Scot. 
ewelwe.  +  SWALLOW, 
sweme,  v.  t.  [Cf.  AS.  swseman 
(incomp.).]  To  grieve;  vex;  af¬ 
flict.  —  it.  Sorrow  ;  care.  Both 
Obs. 

sweme,  v.  i.  3f  n.  [Cf.  swim  to  be 
dizzy.]  Swoon  ;  faint.  Obs. 
sweme 'ful.  a.  Sorrowful.  Obs. 
—  sweme 'ful-ly,  adv.  Obs. 
sweme'ly,  a.  Swooning.  Obs. 


Bwemme.  +  swim. 

swemyle,  v.  i.  [Cf.  Dan.  syimle 
to  swoon,  E.  swtm  to  be  dizzy.] 
To  feel  dizzy  or  faint.  Obs. 
swench.  v.  t.  [AS.  swencan, 
caus.  of  swiri can.  See  swink.] 
Toswinge;  afflict  ;  fatigue.  Obs. 
Bwene.  +  sweven. 
swene,  n.  Noise.  Obs. 
sweng.  swing. 
aweng,  n.  [AS.,  a  blow.  See 
swinge,  swing,  ?’.]  Obs.  a  A 
stroke  ;  a  blow-  b  A  trick, 
sweng.  n.  Labor;  exertion.  Obs. 
sweng,  v.  i.  [See  swinge.]  To 
swing  :  dash  ;  rush.  Obs. 
Bwengen.  +  swinge. 
swen*gil,  it.  [Cf.  OD.  swenghel 
swingle,  E.  swingle,  w.,swino, 
v.]  A  scourge.  Obs. 

8wenying.  +  sw  evening. 
swenyour.  +swinoer.  [Ofa.l 
8weor,  n.  [AS.]  Column;  pillar. | 
Bweord.  +  sword. 


sweore.  +  swire,  the  neck, 
sweote.  SWEET. 

8weoven.  +  sweven, 

8wep  (sw?p).  Dial.  pret.  &  p.  p. 
of  SWEEP. 

swepe.  +  sweep,  r.  [engine.l 
swepe.  var.  of  sweep,  a  war) 
sweperly.  +  swipperly. 
swept  (swgpt), pret.  tf  p.  p.  of 

SWEEP. 

swer.  ^  swore,  pret. ;  sure. 
swerare.  *f*  swearer. 

8werd.  *f*  sward. 

Bwerd  (dial,  swfld).  Obs.  or 
dial.  Eng.  var.  of  sword. 
swere  fswEAR,  sweer,  swire. 
swerf.  4* SWARF,  [darken.  Obs. 
8werk,  r.  i.  [AS.  sweorcan .]  Toi 
swerm.  +  swarm. 
swernes.  +  sweer  ness. 

Bwert.  swart, a. 
awerv.  swervd.  Swerve; 
swerved.  Rtf .  Bp.  [swarf. j 
swerve  (swffrv).  Scot.  var.  of| 


food,  foot ;  out,  oil ;  chair  ;  go 


;  sing,  iqk  ;  then,  thin ;  nature,  verdure  (250) ;  K  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144) ;  boN ;  yet ;  zh  =  z  in  azure. 
Full  explanation,  of  Abbreviation,,  Signs,  etc..  Immediately  precedo  the  Vocabulary. 


Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Guide. 


SWERVE 


2094 


SWING 


swerve,  rove,  OS.  swerban  to  wipe  off,  MHG.  swerben  to  be 
whirled,  OHG.  swerban  to  wipe  off,  I  cel.  sverfa  to  file,  Goth. 
mvairban  (in  comp.)  to  wipe.]  1.  To  stray  ;  rove.  Obs. 

2.  To  go  out  of  a  straight  line ;  to  deflect ;  to  turn  aside. 
“  The  point  [of  the  sword]  swerved .”  Sir  P.  Sidney. 

3.  To  depart  or  wander  from  what  is  established  by  law, 
duty,  custom,  or  the  like  ;  to  deviate. 

I  swerve  not  from  thy  commandments.  Bk.  of  Com.  Prayer. 

4.  To  climb  or  move  upward  by  winding  or  turning.  Obs. 

5.  Cricket.  To  bowl  swerves.  Eng. 

Syn.  — See  deviate. 

swerve  (swQrv),  v.  t.  1.  To  turn  aside. 

2.  Cricket.  To  bowl  (a  ball)  with  swerve.  Eng. 
swerve,  n.  1.  Act  of  swerving  ;  a  turning  aside. 

2.  Cricket.  A  ball  bowled  so  that  it  deflects  in  some  way 
from  a  normal  parabolic  trajectory,  the  result  of  causing 
it  to  spin  as  it  leaves  the  hand.  See  curve,  n.,  4.  Eng. 
Swie-te'ni  a  (swe-te'ni-d),  n.  [NL.,  after  L.  B.  a  Swieten.] 
Bot.  A  small  genus  of  tropical  meliaceous  timber  trees 
having  seeds  winged  above  and  anthers  borne  between  the 
teeth  of  the  stamen  tube.  S.  mahogoni  is  the  mahogany, 
swift  (swift),  a.;  swift'er  (swtf'ter);  swift'est.  [AS. 
swift ;  akin  to  swapan  to  sweep,  swipu  a  whip.  See 
swoop,  v.  i.]  1.  Moving  a  great  distance  in  a  short  time  ; 

moving  with  celerity  or  velocity  ;  fleet ;  rapid. 

Swift  beyond  thought  the  lightnings  dart  away.  Cowper. 

2 .  Approaching,  happening,  or  accomplished,  with  rapidity 

or  speed.  “  Swift  Iobs  and  long  despair.”  Shelley. 

3.  Quick  in  execution  or  accomplishment ;  quick  ;  impetu¬ 

ous  ;  ready  ;  alert ;  prompt  ;  also,  requiring  quickness  in 
execution  or  accomplishment;  as,  a  swift  worker;  that 
was  swift  work.  “  Swift  errands.”  Milton. 

Swift  to  hear,  slow  to  speak,  slow  to  wrath.  James  i.  19. 

4.  Causing  rapid  motion.  “  With  swift  sails.”  Shelley. 
5-  Brief  ;  short  ;  quickly  passing. 

Syn,  —  Quick,  fleet,  speedy,  rapid,  expeditious.  See  fast. 
swift  boat,  a  narrow,  flat-bottomed  canal  and  river  boat ;  a 
flyboat.  Eng.  —  s.  fox,  a  kit  fox.  —  e  moth.  =  swift,  4.  — 
s.  of  course.  Astrol .,  moving  at  greater  than  mean  speed.— 
s.  shrike,  any  wood  swallow, 
swift,  adv.  Swiftly.  Obs.  or 
swift,  n.  [From  swift,  a.] 
stream.  Bare.  Walton. 

2.  Any  of  numerous  small, 
plainly  colored  birds  consti¬ 
tuting  the  family  Micro- 
podidse,  syn.  Cypselidse.  They 
are  allied  to  the  humming 
birds  and  goatsuckers,  but 
superficially  much  resemble 
swallow's,  having  very  long, 
narrow  wings,  weak  feet,  ana 
a  short  bill  with  a  wide  gape. 

They  spend  most  of  their 
time  on  the  wing,  and,  when 
they  alight,  usually  cling  to 
some  vertical  surface.  They 
feed  on  insects  taken  on  the 
wing.  Their  nests  are  cement¬ 
ed  together  with  their  sticky 
saliva,  and  in  one  genus  (Col- 
localia) consist  almost  wholly 
of  dried  saliva  (see  edible 
bird’s  nest).  The  nests  are 
in  many  species  attached  by 
saliva  to  some  vertical  sur¬ 
face,  esp.  to  the  inside  of  hol¬ 
low  trees  and  to  the  walls  of  buildings,  caves,  cliffs,  etc. 
The  common  American  species  ( Chie.iura  pelagica)  is  called 
chimney  swift  (or,  incorrectly,  chimney  swallow)  from  its 
habit  of  nesting  and  roosting  in  disused  chimneys.  Its  tail 
feathers  end  in  bare  spines.  The  common  European  swift 
( Micropus  avus),  noted  for  its  shrieking  notes,  has  a  some¬ 
what  forked  tail.  It  nests  chiefly  in  crevices  about  the 
eaves  of  buildings  or  on  cliffs. 


Poetic.  Shak. 

1.  The  rapid  current  of  a 


a  European  Swift  (Micropus 
apus) ;  b  American  Chimney 
Swift  ( Chwtura  pelagica). 


3.  Any  of  several  lizards  which  run  swiftly,  as  the  pine 
lizard  and  others  of  the  genus  Scelopoms. 

4.  The  ghost  moth  or  allied  species  of  the  Hepialidie. 

6-  a  A  reel,  or  turning  instrument,  for  winding  yarn, 
thread,  silk,  etc.  b  A  kind  of  taper¬ 
ing  reel,  revolving  on  a  vertical  spindle, 
used  for  coils  of  wire. 

6.  Any  of  the  large  cylinders,  covered 
with  card  cloth,  that  carry  forward 
the  material  in  a  carding  machine;  also, 
a  similar  cylinder  in  other  machines, 
swift'er  (swtf'ter),  n.  [Cf.  swivel.] 

1.  Naut.  a  A  rope  used  to  retain  the 
bars  of  the  capstan  in  their  sockets 
while  men  are  turning  it.  b  A  rope 
used  to  encircle  a  boat  longitudinally,  Swift,  5  b. 

to  strengthen  and  protect  her  sides,  c  The  forward  or, 
rarely,  the  after  shroud  of  a  lower  mast,  d  pi.  The  after 
pair  of  shrouds.  Now  Rare. 

2.  Mach.  A  belt  driven  by  the  drum  of  a  donkey  engine, 
swift'er,  v.  t.  Naut.  To  tauten,  as  slack  standing  rigging, 

by  bringing  the  shrouds  nearer  together  with  swiftering 


lines,  or  by  other  means;  to  bind  together,  or  hold  in  place, 
by  a  swiftering  line ;  —  often  used  with  in. 
swiftering  line,  Naut .,  a  line  used  to  swifter  in  rigging,  cap¬ 
stan  bars,  etc. 

swift'ly  (swift'll),  adv.  [AS.  swiftllce.]  In  a  swift  manner, 
swift'ness,  n.  [AS.]  Quality  or  state  of  being  swift ; 
speed  ;  celerity  ;  as,  the  swiftness  of  a  bird, 
swig  (swig),  v.  t.;  swigged  (swlgd);  swig'ging  (swlg'lng). 
[E.  dial.  ;  orig.  uncert.  ;  cf.  D.  zwelgen  to  swallow,  akin 
to  E.  swallow,  v.  t.]  1.  To  drink  in  long  drafts  ;  to  gulp  ; 

as,  to  swig  cider.  Dial,  or  Colloq. 

2.  To  suck  ;  as,  to  swig  the  teat.  Obs.  or  Dial. 

3.  To  castrate,  as  a  ram,  by  binding  the  testicles  so  that 
they  mortify  and  slough  off.  Obs.  or  Local ,  Eng. 

swig,  v.  i.  To  drink  ;  to  take  a  swig.  Dial,  or  Colloq. 
swig,  n.  1.  A  long  draft,  or  drink.  Dial,  or  Colloq. 

2.  Spiced  ale  poured  over  hot  toast.  Dial.  Eng. 
swig,  v.  t.  To  sway.  Chiefly  Scot.  <t*  Dial. — to  swig  off, 
Naut..  to  pull  at  right  angles  on  the  bight  of  a  tackle  or 
rope  last  at  one  end  to  a  weight  to  be  raised  and  at  the 
other  passing  through  a  block  or  around  something  and 
then  to  let  go  quickly,  simultaneously  taking  in  the  slack  ; 

—  usually  with  on. 

swig,  v.  t.  [Cf.  swag  to  sway.]  Naut.  To  hoist,  or  set  up 
taut  (a  sail,  etc.),  by  swigging  off  on  its  halyard  or  tackle  ; 

—  usually  with  up  ;  as,  to  swig  up  a  racing  mainsail ;  also, 
to  haul  taut  (a  rope,  tackle,  etc.)  by  swigging  off  on  it. 

swig,  n.  [Cf.  swig  to  pull  upon  (a  tackle).]  Naut.  a  A 
tackle  whose  ropes  run  at  a  considerable  angle,  b  Act  of 
swigging  off  on  a  tackle. 

swill  (swll),  v.  t.  ;  swilled  (swlld) ;  swill'ing.  [ME. 
swilen  to  wash,  AS.  swilian ,  swillan ,  to  wash,  to  gargle.] 

1.  To  wash  ;  drench;  rinse.  Obs.  or  Scot.  &  Dial.  Eng. 

2.  To  swallow  greedily;  esp.,  to  swallow  great  drafts  of 
(a  liquid) ;  to  drink  greedily  ;  to  guzzle. 

Swilling  pork,  and  punch,  and  cider.  Smollett. 

3.  To  fill,  esp.  with  drink.  “  Swilled  insolence.”  Milton. 
swill,  v.  i.  1.  To  clean  up  ;  to  wash.  Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 

2.  To  swallow  greedily,  esp.  liquids  or  liquid  food, 
swill,  71.  1.  A  semiliquid  food  for  animals,  esp.  for  swine, 

composed  of  the  animal  or  vegetable  refuse  of  kitchens, 
markets,  or  stores,  mixed  with  water  or  skimmed  or  sour 
milk ;  also,  the  relatively  solid  waste  animal  or  vegetable 
matter  from  kitchens,  markets,  or  stores ;  garbage. 

2.  The  residue  from  the  distillation  of  alcoholic  spirits 
from  grains,  used  for  feeding  animals,  esp.  swine. 

3.  Liquor,  esp.  liquor  taken  to  excess.  Slang. 

4.  A  washing  or  lapping  sound,  as  of  water.  Rare. 
swim  (swim),  n.  [ME.  swime  dizziness,  vertigo,  AS. 

swima  ;  akin  to  D.  zwijm ,  Icel.  svimi  dizziness,  svina  to 
subside,  svia  to  abate,  G.  schwindel  dizziness,  schwinden 
to  disappear,  to  dwindle,  OHG.  swinan  to  dwindle.  Cf. 
squeamish.]  A  temporary  forgetfulness,  dizziness,  or  un¬ 
consciousness  ;  a  swoon  ;  faint. 

swim,  v.  i. ;  pret.  swam  (swSm)  or  swum  (swum);  p.p. 
swum  ;  p.  pr.  Jc  vb.  n.  swim'ming.  To  be  dizzy  ;  to  have 
an  unsteady  or  reeling  sensation ;  also,  to  reel  or  appear 
to  reel  ;  as,  the  head  swims  ;  the  mind  swims  ;  the  lights 
swam  before  his  eyes. 

swim  (swim),  v.  i.  [AS.  swimman;  akin  to  D.  zwemmen, 
OHG.  swimman ,  G.  schuimmen ,  Icel.  svimma ,  Dan. 
svomme ,  Sw.  simma;  cf.  Goth,  swumfsl a  pool.  Cf.  sound 
an  air  bladder,  sound  a  strait.]  1.  To  move  or  propel 
one’s  self  progressively  in  water  by  natural  means,  as  by 
strokes  of  the  hands  and  feet,  by  movements  of  the  fins, 
flippers,  or  tail,  etc. 

2.  To  move  with  a  motion  likened  to  that  of  swimming; 
to  slip  or  glide  smoothly  and  quietly  ;  as,  the  ship  swims 
to  harbor  ;  a  cloud  swam  slowly  across  the  moon. 

3.  Not  to  sink ;  to  float,  as  a  chip  of  wood  on  water  or 
other  liquid. 

4.  To  abound  ;  to  be  plentifully  supplied  ;  —  now  usually 
followed  by  in  or  with  ;  as,  to  swim  in  riches. 

[Streams]  that  swim  full  of  small  fishes.  Chaucer. 

5.  To  be  overflowed  or  drenched.  Ps.  vi.  G. 

swim,  v.  t.  1.  To  cross,  or  to  move  over  or  on,  by  swim¬ 
ming  ;  as,  to  swim  a  stream. 

2.  To  cause  or  compel  to  swim  ;  to  make  to  float ;  as,  to 
swim  a  horse  across  a  river. 

3.  To  immerse  in  water  that  the  lighter  parts  may  float ; 
as,  to  swim  wheat  in  order  to  select  seed. 

swim,  n.  1.  Act  of  swimming ;  also,  a  gliding  motion  lik¬ 
ened  to  or  suggesting  that  of  swimming. 

2.  The  sound,  or  air  bladder  (which  see),  of  a  fish. 

3.  A  part  of  a  stream  or  other  water  frequented  by  fish, 
to  be  in  the  swim,  to  be  in  a  favored  position  of  association  in 
affairs,  social,  political,  mercantile,  etc.  Colloq. 

swim'mer  (swtm'er),  n.  1.  One  that  swims. 

2.  Far.  A  protuberance  on  the  leg  of  a  horse, 
swim'mer-et  (-St),  n.  [Dim.  of  swimmer."]  Zobl.  One 
of  the  series  of  small  unspecialized  appendages  under  the 
abdomen  of  many  crustaceans  and  best  developed  in  the 
Macrura;  a  pleopod.  In  some  cases  they  are  used  for  swim¬ 
ming,  but  usually  their  chief  function  is  to  carry  the  eggs. 


swerve'less,  a.  See  -less. 
Bwerv'er,  n.  One  that  swerves. 
Bwesh.  n.  A  drum.  —  swesh'er- 
Both  Obs.  Scot. 

BWet.  +  SWEET. 

awet  Obs.  or  dial.  Eng.  var.  & 
pret.  of  SWEAT,  n.  8f  v. 
awet.  Sweat.  Ref.  Sp. 

Bwete.  +  SWEAT,  SWEET. 

sweth'el-clout7.  n.  [See  swad¬ 
dle.]  A  swaddling  hand.  Obs. 
awethelen.  swaddle. 
swetnesse.  sweetness. 

Bwety  *1*  SWEATY, 
sweve.  v.  i.  fir  t.  [See  swevex,  n.] 
To  dream  ;  cause  to  dream.  Obs. 
b  we  veil.  +  swivel. 

Bweven,  n.  [AS.  swqfen,  swefn, 
sleep,  dream.]  Sleep  ;  a  vision- 
Been  in  sleep  ;  a  dream.  Obs. 
Bweven.  t.  If  i.  To  dream.— 
Bwevener,  n.  Both  Obs. 

Bwevet,  [AS.  sweofot.]  Slum¬ 
ber.  Obs.  [Eng.  of  sway.  I 
Bwey  ( swa).  Obs.  or  Scot.&  dial.  | 
swey.  n.  fir  v.  [AS.  sweg,  n., 
swegan,  v.]  Sound  ;  noise.  Obs. 
Bweyftly.  +  swiftly. 
swey'mous.  +  squeamous. 
sweyn.  +  swain,  [of  swine.  I 
sweyne.  Obs.  or  dial.  Eng  var.) 
sweynt,  p.  p.  of  swench.  Obs. 
Bweyv©.  f  swaive. 


S.  W.  G.  Abbr.  Standard  wire 
gauge.  Eng. 

swib'ber  swill7,  n.  Draff.  Obs. 
swich  (swTch).  Obs.  or  dial. 
Eng.  var.  of  such. 
swick  (swYk),  v.  t.  Obs.  or  Scot. 
a  To  desist  from  ;  cease.  Obs. 
b  To  deceive  ;  betray,  c  To 
cheat  or  get  by  cheating, 
swick,  n.  [AS.  sivic  deceit.]  Obs 
or  Scot,  a  Deceit ;  fraud  ;  also, 
rarely,  a  trap,  b  Treachery ;  dis¬ 
loyalty.  Obs.  c  Blame  ;  fault, 
d  A  traitor.  Obs.  e  A  deceiver; 
cheat.  [ous;  false.  Obs. I 

swick,  a.  Deceitful  :  trench er-| 
swick'ful  (Scot,  swYk'fdb),  a. 
Deceitful  ;  treacherous.  Obs.  or 
Scot.  —  swick  'ful  ly,  adv.  Scot. 
swick'ly.  adv.  [Cf.  AS.  swicol- 
tice  deceitfully,  craftily.]  An¬ 
grily  ;  quickly.  Obs. 
swid'der  (swTd'er).  Scot.  & 
dial.  Eng.  var.  of  swithkr. 
swidge  (swYj),  n.  fir  v.  [Cf.  Dan. 
wide  to  smart,  Sw.  svida  Icel. 
svtda.J  Smart ;  tingle.  Dial. 
Eng.  [Obs.  I 

swie.  a.  [AS.  swxge.]  Silent.  | 
swielbolle.  swillbowl. 
Bwier.  ■f  squire.  [Scot. I 

swiert  (swert),  a.  =  swker.I 
swift  (swYft),  v.  t.  Naut.  a  = 


swifter.  R.  b  To  reef  (a  sail). 
Scot,  c  To  careen  or  ground  for 
careening  (a  vessel).  R. 
swift'en  (swYf't’n),  r.  i.  To 
hasten.  Rare.  [fleet.  Obs.  I 
swift 'foot,  a.  Switt-footed  ;| 
swift' foot7,  n.  The  courser  Cur¬ 
sor  ius  galhcus. 

swift'-foot'ed.rt.  Speedy,  [act.  I 
swift'-hand  ed.  a.  Prompt  to | 
swifthede.n.  [See -head.]  Swift¬ 
ness.  Obs.  [FOOTED.! 

swift'-heeled7,  a.  =  swift- I 
swift'let.  n.  A  swift  of  the  ge¬ 
nus  Collocalia.  See  edible 
bird’s  NEST, 
swiftlike.  +  swiftly. 

Swift's  comet  (swYfts).  [After 
Lewis  Swift  (b.  1820),  American 
astronomer.]  See  comet,  Table. 
swift'ship,  n.  Swiftness.  Obs. 
swift'-winged7,  a.  Swift  in 
flight.  [Rare.  I 

swift'y  (s  w  Y  f't  Y),  a.  Swift.  | 
swige,  swighe.  v.  i.  [AS.  sivigi- 
ati ,  swigian.]  To  he  silent.  Obs. 
swig'man,  n.  A  peddler.  Obs. 
swik.  swike.  4*  swick. 
swike'dom.  n.  [AS.  swiedom, 
fr.  swice  deceitful.  See  -DOM.] 
Treachery;  wickedness.  Obs. 
swikehede,  n.  Swikedom.  Obs. 
swikel,  a.  [AS.  swicol.]  Treach¬ 


erous  ;  fraudulent ;  deceitful.  — 
swikelly,  adv.  —  swikelness,  n. 

All  Obs. 

swikeldom.  n.  Swikedom.  Obs. 
swikelhede,  n.  Swikedom.  Obs. 
swile,  swilch.  +  such. 
swilen.  +  swill. 
swill,  n.  A  round  shallow  wick¬ 
er  basket  for  fish.  Dial.  Eng. 
swill 'bowl7,  n.  A  drunkard. 
Obs.  Slang. 

swill 'er,  n.  One  who  swills; 
as  :  a  A  dish  washer,  b  Glutton, 
swill 'ings,  n.  pi.  =  swill, n..  1. 
swill 'pot7,  n.  Swillbowl.  Obs. 
swill 'pough7,  n.  A  dilling.  Obs. 
swill 'tub7,  v.  Swillbowl.  Obs. 
swil'ter  (swYl'tSr).  Dial.  Eng. 
var.  of  swelter. 
swim,  v.  t.  To  cause  to  swim,  or 
be  dizzy;  to  grieve;  shock.  Obs. 
swim,  a.  [See  swim  to  be 
dizzy.l  Dazed.  Obs. 
swim  bladder.  The  air  bladder 
of  a  fish. 

swim  bow  (boul.  An  over¬ 
hanging,  broad,  flat  bow,  seen 
chiefly  on  Dutch  inland  vessels, 
swim'ma-ble  (6wYm'a-b’l),  a. 
See -able.  [m i no. I 

swim'ming-ly,  adv.  of  swim-| 
swim'ming  ness,  n.  See -ness. 
swimming  stone.  Flontstone,  1. 


swim'ming  (swTm'Tng),  p.pr.  &  vb.  n.  of  swim.  Hence  ;  a. 

1.  That  swims;  capable  of,  or  habituated  to,  swimming; 
as,  a  swimming  bird  ;  also,  adapted  to,  or  used  in,  swim¬ 
ming  ;  as,  a  swimming  motion. 

2.  Filled  or  flooded  with  or  as  with  water  ;  as,  swimming 

eyes. 

swimming  bell,  Zo'ol.,  in  certain  Siphonophora,  a  bell-like 
swimming  organ  (composed  of  a  greatly  modified  zooid 
without  mouth  or  teutacles)  serving  to  propel  the  colony 
by  its  rhythmical  contractions.  See  Diphyes,  Illust.  —  s. 
bladder  a  The  air  bladder  of  a  fish,  b  A  pneumatocyst. 

—  8.  crab,  any  of  numerous  marine  crabs,  as  those  of  the 
family  Portunidae,  which  have  some  of  the  joints  of  one  or 
more  pairs  of  legs  flattened  and  fringed  so  as  to  serve  as 
fins.  —  s.  funnel,  Zodl.,  in  cephalopoda,  a  large  forwardly 
directed  tube  opening  just  behind  and  below  the  neck 
through  which  the  water  from  the  mantle  cavity  is  dis¬ 
charged.  By  suddenly  expelling  water  through  it  the  ani¬ 
mal  swims  backward.  In  the  nautilus  it  is  formed  by  lobes 
whose  edges  are  not  fused.— s.  plate,  Zo'ol.,  one  of  the  plat* 
like  rows  of  fused  cilia  forming  the  combs  of  a  ctenophore. 

—  8.  sandpiper,  a  phalarope. 
swim'ming,  n.  Vertigo  ;  dizziness. 

swim'ming,  p.  a.  [From  swim  to  be  dizzy.]  Being  in  a 
state  of  vertigo  or  dizziness  ;  as,  a  summing  brain, 
swin'dle  (swin'd’l),  v.  t.  <. t*  i.  ;  swin'dled  (-d’ld) ;  swin¬ 
dling  (-dllng).  [See  swindler.]  To  cheat  or  defraud. 
Syn.  —  See  cheat. 

swin'dle,  n.  [Cf.  G.  schwindel.  See  swindler.]  Act  or 
process  of  swindling  or  defrauding;  a  cheat, 
swin'dler  (-dler),  n.  [Orig.  uncert. ;  cf.  G.  schwindler ,  fr. 
schwindeln  to  be  dizzy,  to  act  thoughtlessly,  to  cheat, 
schwindel  dizziness,  schwinden  to  vanish,  to  disappear,  to 
dwindle.  Perh.  first  used  by  German  traders  in  London. 
See  swim  to  be  dizzy.]  One  who  swindles  ;  a  cheat. 

Syn.  —  Sharper,  rogue. 

swin'dling  (-dllng),  n.  Act  or  practice  of  one  who  swin¬ 
dles  ;  —  formerly  technically  called  in  Scots  law  falsehood, 
fraud,  and  willful  imposition. 

swine  (swln),  n.  sing.  pi.  [ME.  swin,  AS.  swin  ;  akin 
to  OFries.  &  OS.  swin,  D.  zwijn ,  G.  schwein,  OHG.  sum, 
Icel.  svln,  Sw.  svin,  Dan.  sviin ,  Goth,  suein  ;  orig.  a  di¬ 
minutive  corresponding  to  E.  sow.  See  sow,  n.]  Any 
hoofed  mammal  of  the  hog  kind  (family  Suidse  in  the 
broad  sense,  including  the  peccaries);  a  hog  ;  —  chiefly  used 
collectively  and  applied  esp.  to  domestic  hogs.  The  swine 
are  stout-bodied,  short-legged  artiodactyl  animals  of  om¬ 
nivorous  habits,  having  a  thick  skin  usually  covered  with 
coarse  bristles,  a  rather  long  mobile  snout,  small  tail,  and 
feet  with  two  functional  and  (except  in  the  peccaries)  two 
nonfunctional  digits.  In  the  male  the  canines  are  often 
developed  into  effective  tusks.  English  and  American 
breeds  of  domestic  swine  are  supposed  to  be  derived  from 
the  European  wild  boar  (see  wild  boar),  but  many  of  them 
have  been  crossed  with  Asiatic  breeds  of  different  ances¬ 
try.  The  principal  breeds  are  the  Berkshire,  Yorkshire, 
Poland  China,  Tamworth,  Duroc-Jersey,  Chester  white, 
Essex,  Suffolk,  and  Victoria.  Cf.  wart  hog,  peccary. 
swine  plague.  Veter.  An  infectious  disease  of  hogs,  due 
to  a  specific  bacillus  differing  from  that  causing  hog  chol¬ 
era.  The  symptoms  resemble  those  of  hog  cholera,  but 
show  a  greater  tendency  to  pneumonia, 
swine  POX.  Med.  A  variety  of  the  chicken  pox,  with  acu- 
miuated  vesicles  containing  a  watery  fluid  ;  water  pox. 
swing  (swing),  v.  i.  ; pret.  <£* p.  p.  swung  (swung),  Archaic 
pret.  swang  (swang) ; p.pr.  &  vb.  n.  swiNG'iNG(swTng'Tng). 
[ME.  swingen ,  AS.  swingan  to  scourge,  to  fly,  to  flutter; 
akin  to  G.  schwingen  to  winnow,  to  swingle,  to  oscillate, 
sich  schwingen  to  leap,  to  soar,  OHG.  sumgan  to  throw, 
to  scourge,  to  soar,  Sw.  svinga  to  swing,  to  whirl,  Dan. 
svinge ,  Goth,  afswaggujan  to  cause  to  despair.  Cf.  swinge, 
swink.]  1.  To  have  the  motion  characteristic  of  a  loosely 
suspended  body ;  to  sway ;  esp.,  to  have  the  regular  sway¬ 
ing  motion  to  and  fro  of  or  as  of  a  pendulum  ;  to  oscillate. 

I  tried  if  a  pendulum  would  swing  faster,  or  continue  swing¬ 
ing  longer,  in  case  of  exsuction  of  the  air.  Boyle . 

2.  To  have  the  motion  of  or  as  of  a  body  rotated  about  a 
center  ;  specif.,  to  turn  on  or  as  on  a  pivot  or  hinge  ;  hence, 
to  have  or  take  a  circular  or  curving  motion  or  course ;  as, 
the  door  swung  open  ;  the  ship  swung  about  with  the  tide ; 
the  river  swings  around  the  bend. 

3.  To  move  or  progress  with  a  loose,  free,  swaying  ac¬ 
tion  ;  as,  the  troops  swung  along  the  road. 

4.  To  use  a  swing  See  swing,  n.,  6. 

5.  To  be  executed  by  hanging.  Cant. 

Syn.  —  See  shake. 

to  swing  in  with,  to  join  in  any  enterprise  or  act.  Slang. 
—  to  s.  round  the  circle,  to  make  a  complete  circuit.  Colloq. 

He  had  swung  round  the  circle  of  theories  and  systems  in  which 
his  age  abounded,  without  finding  relief.  A.  V.  G.  Allen. 

swing,  v.  t.  1.  To  hang  or  suspend  ;  —  often  with  up  ;  as, 
he  was  sivung  up  to  the  nearest  tree. 

2  To  cause  to  swing,  or  move  to  and  fro  as  if  suspended  ; 
to  cause  to  sway,  vibrate,  or  oscillate ;  specif.,  to  impart 
motion  to  (a  swing  or  person  in  a  swing.  See  swing,  n .,  6). 
3.  To  suspend  or  hang  on  a  pivot  or  hinges  or  between 
end  supports ;  as,  to  swing  a  door,  a  hammock,  a  bell,  etc. 


swim'my  (swlm'1),  swim'y 
IswYm'Y  ;  swT'mY),  a.  Dizzy  ; 
taint.  Dial.  Eng. 
swin.  4*  swine. 
swinacie.  -f*  squinancy. 
swine,  swinck.  +  swink. 
s  wind,  r.  i.  [AS.  swin  ft  an  to 
waste  away.J  To  waste  away; 
to  be  consumed.  Obs. 
swindge.  +  swinge. 
swin'dler-y  (s  w  Yn'd  1  f  r-Y),  n. 
Swindling  ;  roguery.  Rare. 
swine'backed7,a.  Convex.  Obs. 
swine'bread7  (swTn'brPdO,  n. 
a  The  truffle,  b  Sowbread,  c 
=  earthnut  a  (1). 
swine'-chopped7  (-c  h  5  p  t'),  a. 
[strfne  4-  c/ioj)  a  jaw.]  Having 
an  overshot  jaw;  —  said  of  dogs. 
swine'eote7  (swTn'kot7  ;  -kut), 
swines'eote7  (swTnz'O,  n.  A 
pigsty.  Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 
swine  cress.  =  swine’s-cress. 
swine'erue7  (-kr(5o/),  n.  [swine 
4-  dial  crewe,  erne,  a  coop.]  A 
pigsty.  Dial.  Eng. 
swine  erysipelas.  Veter.  A  con¬ 
tagious  febrile  disease  of  swine, 
characterized  by  red  blotches  on 
the  neck  and  belly, 
swine  fever.  Veter  The  hog 
cholera. 

swine'flsh  ,  n.  The  wolf  fish. 


swine  grass.  =  knotgrass  a. 
swine'herd7  (-hQrd7),  w.  A  keep¬ 
er  of  swine. 

swine'hood.  See  -hood. 
swine'hull7  (swIn'hdF;  swTn'- 
dbl7),  n.  A  pigsty.  Dial.  Eng. 
swine'pipe7,  n.  The  European 
red  vi  i  n  g.  Local ,  Eng.  tf  Scot. 
Bwin'er-y  (swTn'?r-Y),  n.  A  pig- 
gery  ;  a  pigsty,  tic  t . 
swine’s'-bane7,  n.  Sowbane. 
Bwine’s-cress,  n.  Any  cress  of 
the  genus  Coronopus. 
swine’s'-feath'er.  n.  [G. 
schweinsfeder ,  orig.  a  weapon 
used  in  boar  bunting.]  a  A 
boar  spear,  b  A  bayonet ;  spe¬ 
cif.,  a  bayonetlike  spear  fixed  in 
a  musket  rest,  used  in  the  17th 
century.  Obs. 

swine’s '-grass7,  n.  =  k  n  o  t- 

R ass  a. 

swine’s'-head7,  n.  A  dolt.  Ohs. 
swine’s'* snout7,  n.  Dandelion. 
swine’B'-suc7co-ry.  n.  a  Chico¬ 
ry.  b  Arnica,  c  Lamb  succory. 
swine'stone7,  n.  Anthraconite. 
swine 'sty7,  n.  A  pigsty, 
swine  thistle.  The  sow  thistle. 
swine'ward7  (swTn'wfird7),  n. 
swine'yard  (swYn'ydrd),  n- 
A  swineherd.  Obs.orR.  [Obs.j 
Swineward;  also, a  boar’s  nead.( 


ale,  senatev  c&re,  2im,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofa ;  eve,  $vent,  find,  reefint,  maker ;  ice,  Ill ;  old,  6bey,  orb,  5dd,  s&ft,  cdnnect 

0  Foreign  Word.  f  Obsolete  Variant  of.  *f  combined  with.  -  egsals. 


use,  unite,  urn,  up,  circus,  menu ; 


SWING 
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SWOONINGLY 


4.  To  can  Be  to  move  around  from  one  side,  position,  or 
direction  to  another  about  or  as  about  a  hinge  or  pivot ; 
as,  to  swing  a  door  to  ;  to  swing  troops  into  line ;  to  swing 
the  arms  ;  hence,  to  wield  ;  brandish  ;  as,  to  swing  a  sword. 

5.  To  handle  ;  manage  ;  as,  to  swing  a  bond  issue.  Cant. 

6.  Mach.  To  admit  (anything)  so  that  it  can  be  turned  ; 
—  said  of  a  lathe,  or  lathe  centers  ,  as,  the  lathe  (or  centers) 
can  swing  a  pulley  of  12  inches  diameter. 

7.  Naut.  To  sway  ;  swig.  Rare. 

to  swing  ship,  Naut.,  to  turn  the  vessel  to  the  different 
points  of  the  compass  and  compare  the  compass  bearing 
of  a  distant  object  or  heavenly  body  (usually  the  sun)  with 
its  magnetic  bearing  on  each  heading  of  the  vessel,  in  order 
to  correct  the  compasses. 

swing  (swing),  n.  [Cf.  AS.  swinge  a  stroke,  blow.]  1.  Act 
or  process  of  swinging  or  causing  to  swing  ;  as,  the  su  ing 
of  a  pendulum,  door,  drawbridge  ;  the  swing  of  a  club  or 
bat ;  the  swing  with  which  men  march  together. 

2  Arc  or  extent  through  which  an  object  swings  or  is 
swung  ;  as,  the  swing  of  the  pendulum  was  three  inches  ; 
a  long  swing  in  a  golf  stroke  ;  also,  the  power  exerted  by 
something  swinging  or  conceived  of  as  swinging;  as,  the 
swing  of  a  battering-ram  against  a  wall. 

3.  A  characteristic  lilt  or  rhythmic  movement  of  a  prose 
or  poetic  passage  or  style. 

Any  rhythmical  swing  tunable  to  modern  ears.  Saintsbury. 

4.  Natural  bent  or  bias  ;  tendency  ;  also,  unrestrained  in¬ 
dulgence  of  natural  bent  or  bias ;  free  scope  ;  as,  to  be 
given  full  swing  in  the  conduct  of  a  business. 

An  obstacle  to  the  full  swing  of  his  genius.  Burke. 

5.  That  which  swings  or  is  swung ;  specif.  :  a  Boxing.  A 
round-arm  blow,  b  The  movable  part  of  a  swing  bridge. 
See  drawbridge,  c  Short  for  swing  back. 

6.  A  line,  cord,  or  other  thing  suspended  and  hanging 
loose,  on  which  anything  may  swing  ;  esp.,  an  apparatus 
for  recreation  commonly  consisting  of  a  rope,  the  two  ends 
of  which  are  fastened  overhead  and  in  the  loop  of  which  is 
placed  a  board  or  seat  on  which  a  person  may  sit  and  swung. 

7.  The  middle  pair  or  span  of  a  six-mule  or  six-horse  team. 

8.  Capacity  of  a  turning  lathe,  measured  in  the  United 
States  by  the  diameter  of  the  largest  object  that  can  be 
turned  in  it,  and  in  England  by  half  this  measurement. 

9.  The  outward  leaning  from  the  vehicle  of  the  upper 
part  of  a  wheel,  to  accommodate  the  taper  of  the  wheel 
spindle.  See  wheel,  I/lust. 

Syn.  —  Sway,  oscillation,  vibration  ;  lilt, 
swing  back.  Photog.  A  hinged  back  for  a  camera,  allow¬ 
ing  independent  adjustment  of  the  plate  holder,  esp.  to 
keep  it  vertical  when  the  camera  is  tilted, 
swing  door-  A  doo*  that  can  be  pushed  open  from  either 
side  and  that  swings  to  when  released. 

SWinge  (swTnj),  v.  t.;  swinged  (svvinjd);  swinge'ing  (swtn'- 
jtng).  [ME.  swengen ,  AS.  swengan  to  shake,  causative  of 
sicingan.  See  swing.]  1.  To  beat ;  scourge  ;  chastise. 

And  sivinge8  his  own  vices  in  his  son.  C.  Dryden. 

2.  To  swing  as  a  lash  ;  to  lash.  Obs. 

3.  To  hammer  ;  forge ;  swage. 

4-  To  repeat  or  proclaim  often  and  loudly.  Obs.  &■  R. 
to  swinge  one’s  Jacket,  to  give  one  a  beating, 
swinge,  n.  Obs.  or  Scot.  dc  Dial.  Eng.  A  sweep  or  swung; 
specif. :  a  A  swinging  blow,  b  A  swinging  walk  or  gait 
C  Sway ;  influence.  Obs. 

swingeing  (swTn'jing),;?.  a.  a  Very  large;  huge.  Colloq. 
b  Strikingly  good  ;  capital.  Dial,  or  Colloq.  c  Of  a  walk, 
swinging  ;  rapid.  Dial.  Eng.  —  swingelng-ly,  adv. 
swing'er  (swing'er),  n.  One  that  swings  or  whirls  ;  spe¬ 
cif.,  a  whirler  for  coating  photographic  plates, 
swing'er  (swln'jer),  n.  1.  One  that  swinges. 

2.  One  large,  forcible,  or  astonishing  of  its  kind.  Slang. 
swinging  (swTng'Tng),  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  of  swung. 

■winging  basin,  or  berth,  a  basin,  usually  dredged,  where 
vessels  may  be  w  inded,  or  turned  around,  in  pointing  them 
for  their  slips  or  docks.  —  s.  block.  =  swingstock.  —  s. 
boom.  Naut.  =  lower  boom.  —  a.  door.  =  swing  door. 
swin'gle  (swTq'g’l ;  cf.  swingel),  n.  [AS.  swingel ,  su'in- 
gele ,  a  stroke,  blow,  a  scourging,  whip,  scourge.  See 
swung;  cf.  swingel.]  1.  A  wooden  instrument  like  a  large 
knife,  about  two  feet  long,  with  one  thin  edge,  used  for 
beating  and  cleaning  flax  ;  a  scutcher. 

2.  The  swiple  of  a  flail. 

3-  A  radiating  arm  or  lever,  as  for  turning  the  barrel  in 
wiredrawing  or  the  roller  of  a  plate  press, 
swin'gle,!’.  t.;  swin'gled  (-g’ld) ;  swin'gling  (-glTng).  [See 
swingle,  rc.]  To  clean  by  beating  with  a  swingle;  to  sepa¬ 
rate  away  the  coarse  and  woody  parts  of ;  to  scutch, 
swin'gling  (-glTng),  p.  pr.  d-  vb.  n.  of  swingle  — swingling 
knife,  staff,  or  wand,  a  swingle  for  beating  flax.  —  s.  tow, 
coarse  flax,  separated  by  swingling  and  hatelieling. 


swing  Plow  or  plough,  a  A  plow  without  a  fore  wheel 
under  the  beam,  b  A  reversible  or  sidehill  plow, 
swing'stock'  (swing'st5k'),  n.  A  timber  against  the 
blunt  top  edge  of  which  flax  is  laid  to  be  swingled, 
swing  tool  A  device,  swung  on  centers,  so  as  to  yield  to 
unequal  pressure,  in  which  delicate  work  (as  parts  of  a 
watch)  is  held  to  be  polished. 

swing  train.  Railroads.  A  train  for  bringing  up  full  cars 
of  material  to  supply  the  main  construction  train.  U.  S. 
swing'tree'  (swing'tre'),  n.  1.  The  bar  of  a  carriage  to 
which  the  traces  are  fastened  ;  the  whippletree. 

2.  A  walking  beam  or  the  like. 

swin'ish  (swin'ish),  a.  Of,  pertaining  to,  like,  or  befit¬ 
ting,  swine  ;  gross  ;  beastly.  “  Swinish  gluttony.”  Milton. 

—  swin'ish  ly,  arfu.  —  swin'ish  ness,  n. 

swink  (swTi)k),  v.  i. ;  pret.  swank  (swSqk),  swonk  (swQi)k); 
p.  p.  swonk'en  (swfii)k',n) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  swink'ing.  [AS. 
swincan ,  akin  to  swingan.  See  swing.]  To  labor  ;  toil ; 
slave.  A  rchaic  or  Scot.  dc  Dial.  Eng. 

For  which  men  swink  and  sweat  incessantly  Spenser. 
swink,  v.  t.  Obs.  1.  To  cause  to  toil  or  drudge  ;  to  tire 
or  exhaust  with  labor.  “  The  swinked  hedger.”  Milton. 
2.  To  acquire  or  earn  by  labor. 

To  devour  all  that  others  swink.  Chaucer. 

swink.  n.  [AS.  swine ,  geswme.]  Labor;  toil;  drudgery. 
Obs.  or  Scot,  d:  Dial.  Eng. 

swipe  (swip),  72.  [ME.  swip(e ),  AS.  swipu  whip,  chastise¬ 
ment,  akin  to  swipian  to  whip ;  orfr.  Scand.;  cf.  Icel.  svipa 
a  whip,  svipa  to  whip,  sveipa  to  sweep,  swoop.  Cf.  sweep, 
swoop.]  1.  A  pump  handle,  a  starting  lever  for  a  portable 
engine,  or  the  like  ;  a  swape  or  sw  eep.  See  sweep,  n.,  11. 

2.  A  strong  blow  given  with  a  sweeping  motion,  as  with  a 
bat  or  club,  the  paw  of  an  animal,  etc. 

3.  A  rubdown,  as  of  a  horse  or  man.  Colloq.  or  Slang. 
swipe  (swip),  v.  t.  ;  swiped  (swipt) ;  swip'ing  (swip'Tng). 

[Cf.  AS.  swipian  to  whip,  beat.  See  swipe,  72.]  1.  To  give 
a  swipe  to  ;  to  strike  with  a  sweeping  motion,  as  a  ball. 

2.  To  pluck  ;  snatch  ;  steal.  Slang. 
swipes  (swips),  n.  pi.  Poor,  thin,  or  spoiled  beer ;  small 
beer;  also,  beer  in  general;  hence,  any  liquor.  Slang ,  Eng. 
SWi'ple  (swlp'’l),  ?2.  [See  swipe.]  That  part  of  a  flail 
which  strikes  the  grain  in  threshing  ;  a  swingle, 
swirl  (swGrl),  v.  i.  ;  swirled  (swGrld) ;  swirl'ing.  [Akin 
to  Norw.  svirla  to  whirl,  freq.  of  sverra  to  whirl,  Dan. 
svirre ,  G.  schwirren  to  wliiz,  to  buzz.  Cf.  swarm,  72.]  To 
move  with  an  eddying  or  whirling  motion  ;  to  whirl, 
swirl,  v.  t.  To  cause  to  swirl,  or  whirl, 
swirl,  72.  A  whirling  motion,  or  something  characterized 
by  such  a  motion  ;  an  eddy,  whirl,  curve,  twist,  or  the  like, 
as  a  knotted  spot  in  wood,  the  dart  of  a  fish  when  hooked, 
an  eddy  in  a  current,  etc.  “  The  silent  swirl  of  bats.”  Mrs. 
Browning.  —  swirl'y  (swfir'H),  a.  Chiefly  Scot. 
swish  (swish),  v.  t.  dc  i. ;  swished  (swlsht) ;  swish'ing. 
[Fr.  the  sound.  Cf.  swash.]  1.  To  flourish,  wave,  sway,  or 
move,  making  the  noise  “  swish;”  as,  her  skirts  swished. 
2  To  lash;  beat;  strike;  flog.  Slang. 
swish,  n.  A  rustling  or  whizzing  sound,  as  of  small  waves 
on  a  shore  or  of  silk  skirts. 

to  have  a  swish  on,  to  be  in  a  hurry.  Univ.  Slang ,  Eng. 
Swiss  (swls),a.  [F.  suisse,  of  G.  (prop.  Swiss  dial.)  orig. 
Cf.  Switzer.]  Of  or  pert,  to  Switzerland  or  the  Swiss. 
Swiss  absinth.  See  absinth,  2.  —  S.  cambric,  a  kind  of  white 
muslin  or  bishop’s  lawn,  used  for  frills,  flounces,  and  in¬ 
fants’  clothes.  —  S.  catchfly,  a  rare  catchfly  (Silene  ralle - 
sia)  of  the  European  Alps.  It  has  long-peduncled  white 
flowers.  —  S.  chard,  the  common  chard.  See  chard,  2.  —  S. 
cheese.  =  Gruyere  cheese.  —  S.  darning,  a  kind  of  darning, 
for  thin  places  in  fabric,  in  which  stitches  like  the  original 
texture  of  the  web  are  made  on  the  right  side  of  the  mate¬ 
rial.  —  S.  embroidery,  w'hite  embroidery  on  white  material. 
The  Swiss  peasants  are  noted  for  such  work.  Cf.  Irish 
work,  Madeira  embroidery.  —  S.  green,  Scheele’s  green.— 
S.  guards.  Mil.,  a  body  of  Swiss  mercenary  troops  formerly 
employed  as  a  bodyguard  by  various  sovereigns,  notably 
the  French  kings.  The  Pope  still  maintains  a  small  body. 

—  8.  mountain  pine,  a  pine  ( Pinusmontana )  of  the  mountains 
of  middle  Europe.  It  is  a  prostrate  shrub,  or  sometimes  a 
low'  pyramidal  tree,  with  short,  bright  green  leaves.  — S. 
muslin,  a  kind  of  thin,  coarse  muslin  with  raised  loose  work 
in  a  pattern  or  plain,  much  used  for  curtains,  dresses, 
etc. ;  —  so  called  from  its  place  of  manufacture.  —  S.  pine  or 
stone  pine,  a  European  pine  (Pinus  cembra),  often  growing 
very  tall.  It  has  dark  green  leaves  and  short,  spreading 
branches.  It  yields  cedar  nuts.  —  S.  sword,  Mil.,  a  kind  of 
basket-hilted  sword,  formerly  often  used  by  Swiss  guards. 

—  S.  tea,  an  infusion  of  the  herbage  of  any  of  several  species 
of  Achillea,  esp.  A.  atrata,  A.  moschata,  and  A.  nobilis, 
sometimes  used  by  the  Swiss. 

Swiss  ( swls),  72.  sing,  d:  pi.  [F.  Suisse.  See  Swiss,  a.] 
A  native  or  inhabitant  of  Switzerland  ;  a  Switzer  ;  also, 
collectively,  the  people  of  Switzerland.  The  Swiss  belong 


almost  wholly  to  the  Alpine  or  Celtic  race,  and  the  remain* 
in  the  ancient  lake  dwellings  indicate  that  this  has  always 
been  the  prevailing  type.  German,  French,  Italian,  and 
Romansch  are  spoken  in  different  Swiss  cantons. 

Switch  (8wlch),  72.  [Cf.  OD.  swick  a  scourge,  a  whip.  Cf. 
swink,  swing.]  1.  A  small,  flexible  twig  or  rod. 

2.  The  end  of  the  tail  in  some  animals,  as  a  cow  or  ox. 

3.  A  separate  tress  of  hair,  or  of  some  substitute,  worn  by 
women  to  increase  the  apparent  mass  of  hair.  Cf.  rat,  72., 3. 

4.  Railroads,  a  A  movable  part  of  a  rail,  or  movable  parts 
of  opposite 
rails,  for 
transferring 
cars  from 
one  track 
to  another, 
b  Act  of 
switching. 

5  Elec.  A 
device  for 
shifting  an 
electric  cur- 


Point,  or  Split,  Switch. 
a  a'  Main  Track,  and  b  b'  Turnout 
(a  Through  Rail;  a7,  b  Lead  Rails;  b'  Stock 
Rail):  c ,  d  Joints  of  the  Point,  or  Split,  Rails  con¬ 
stituting  the  Switch  proper;  e  Switcn  Rod;/Frog»; 
g,  g  Guard  Rails. 


rent  to  another  circuit, or  for  making  and  breaking  a  circuit. 
6.  A  key  for  regulating  the  flow  in  some  gas  burners. 

7-  Short  for  switch  cast. 

switch,  y.  t. ;  switched  (swTcht)  ;  switching.  1.  To 
strike  with  or  as  with  a  switch  ;  to  whip.  Cf.  birch,  v.  i. 
2  To  swing  or  whisk;  as,  to  switch  a  cane;  a  horse 
switches  his  tail ;  also,  Colloq.  or  Dial.,  to  jerk  or  whisk  ; 
as,  the  rope  may  be  switched  out  of  your  hand. 

3.  Railroading.  To  turn  from  one  track  to  another;  to 
transfer  by  a  switch  ;  — generally  with  oJf,from,  etc.  ;  as, 
to  switch  off  a  train.  The  usual  English  term  is  shunt. 

4.  Elec.  To  shift  to  another  circuit  by  means  of  a  switch, 
switch,  v.  1.  To  walk  quickly  and  lightly.  Dial.  Eng. 

2.  To  pursue.  Obs. 

3.  To  move  off  on  or  as  if  on  a  switch  or  spur  track, 

switch'back'  (-bSk'),  72.  1.  An  arrangement  of  zigzag 

railroad  tracks  for  lessening  the  grade  up  a  steep  hill. 

2.  An  amusement  railroad  with  steep  rises  and  descents, 
switch'back'.  a.  Designating,  or  pert,  to,  a  switchback  ; 
also,  resembling  the  amusement  switchback  in  shape. 
SWitch'board'  (-bord';  201),  72.  Elec.  An  apparatus  con¬ 
sisting  of  panels,  as  of  w  ood  or  marble,  bearing  a  collection 
of  switches  so  arranged  that  a  number  of  circuits  may  be 
connected  or  combined.  The  apparatus  may  also  have 
measuring  instruments,  pilot  lights,  etc. 
switch  gear-  A  gear  for  operating  a  sw  itch. 
SWitch'man  (-man),  n. ;  pi.  -men  (-men).  One  who  at¬ 
tends  to  a  switch  or  switches  ;  one  employed  in  switching  ; 
specif.  :  American  Railroading.  A  man  who,  with  (usually) 
two  helpers,  assists  the  crew  of  the  switch  engine  in  mak¬ 
ing  up  or  distributing  trains. 

switch  stand.  Railroads.  A  stand  near  the  track,  to  which 
is  pivoted  the  lever  of  a  swdtch.  See  target,  Illust. 
Switz'er  (swlt'ser),  n.  [Cf.  G.  Schweizer.  Cf.  Swiss.] 
a  A  Swiss,  b  A  member  of  the  papal  Swiss  guards, 
swiv'el  (swTv'’l)  72.  [Cf.  AS.  swifan  to  move,  go,  Icel. 
svifa  to  rove,  ramble,  turn,  sveifla  to  whirl.]  1.  A  part 
that  swivels  or  turns  on  or  as 
on  a  headed  bolt  or  pin;  specif., 
a  compound  link  one  end  (often 
terminating  in  a  hook)  turning  „  .  ,  ,  .  „  . 

on  a  headed  bolt,  pin,  or  the  Swivel,  1,  in  Cham. 


like  in  the  other  to  permit  relative  rotation  of  the  parts. 

2.  Specif. :  A  swivel  shuttle,  or  swiveling  attachment,  as 
for  swivel  weaving. 

3.  Mil.  A  swivel  gun. 

swiv'el,  v.  i.  ;  swiv'eled  (-’Id)  or  swiv'elled  ;  swiv'el-ing 
or  swiv'el-ling.  To  swing  or  turn,  as  on  a  pin  or  pivot, 
swiv'el,  v.  t.  To  provide  with,  or  secure  by,  a  swivel, 
swivel  block-  Naut.  A  block  having  two  shells  of  equal 
size  arranged  one  over  the  other,  connected  by  a  swivel. 
Also,  sometimes,  a  block  w  hich  has  a  swivel  hook, 
swivel  gun.  A  gun,  usually  small,  fixed  on  a  swivel  on 
a  stanchion,  a  w  all,  or  the  like,  so  that  it  can  be  rotated 
horizontally  and  vertically;  a  swivel. 

Swiv'el-ler.  Dick  (swlv'’l-er).  A  careless,  vain,  dissipated, 
feather-brained  fellow  in  Dickens’s  “  Old  Curiosity  Shop,” 
given  to  flowery  speeches  and  absurd  quotations,  but  of 
much  kindness  of  heart.  See  Marchioness,  the. 
swoon  (swoon),  v.  i.  ;  swooned  (swoond);  swoon'ing.  [ME. 
suounen,  swoghenen ,  for  swoprien ,  fr.  sioowen,  soghen  to 
sigh  or  swoon,  for  s  wo  fieri,  fr.  swojen  to  sigh  deeply,  to 
droop,  AS.  su'dgan  to  sough,  sigh  ;  cf.  gesu  dgen  senseless, 
swooned,  gesudwung  a  swooning.  Cf.  sough.]  To  sink 
into  a  fainting  fit ;  to  faint ;  —  often  with  away. 
swoon,  72.  A  fainting  fit ;  syncope. 


swing'bar7, 7?  A  pivoted  or 
hinged  bar,  as  a  whippletree. 
■wing  beam.  A  crosspiece  sus¬ 
taining  a  railroad-car  body,  so 
suspended  that  it  may  have 
an  independent  lateral  motion. 
Called  also  swing  bolster. 

■wing bridge.  See  drawbridge 
swing  crane.  A  crane  built  to 
swing  about  a  vertical  axis. 
Bwing'devil,  n  [From  its  swift 
flight  and  dark  color.]  The  com¬ 
mon  Europeanswift.  Local.  Eng. 
Bwing'dingle  (swTng'dYi)7g’l), 
n  A  kind  of  single  logging  sled, 
swinge.  SWING, 
swinge  (swTnj ),v.  t.  [See  singe.] 
To  singe  ;  scorch.  Obs.  or  Dial. 
swinge,  n.  A  singe  ;  scorch.  Obs. 
swinge'buck  ler,  n.  A  swash¬ 
buckler  ;  bully  ;  roisterer.  Obs. 
swin'gel  (swYp'g’l;  swYn'j’l). 
Var.  of  swingle. 

Bwing'er  (swTn'jer),  swinge'- 
our,  u.  [Cf.  G.  sch u  tilizer  vaga¬ 
bond,  lazy  fellow.]  A  sluggard  ; 
vagabond  ;  rogue.  Scot. 
swing 'ing-lv .adv. of  swinging. 

Swing'ism  (swTng'Tz’m).  ri.  A 
practice  in  rural  England  about 
1830-33  of  sending  threats  signed 
**  Swing,”  or  *‘ Captain  Swing," 
to  farmers,  land  owners,  etc.,  to 
make  them  give  up  modern 
methods  of  cultivation,  esp.  the 
use  of  the  threshing  machine 
swing  Jack.  =  traversing 
jack.  [ingflax.| 

swing  knife.  A  swingle  for  beat-i 
swin'gle  (swYq'g’l  ;  swYng'’l), 
n.  t(  v  [The  v.  is  freq.  of  swing.) 


Swing.  Dial.  Eng. 
swin'gle-bar  (swYi)'g’l-bar/),7j. 
A  swingletree. 

swingle  staff.  A  swingle  for 
beating  flax.  (shark. I 

swin'gle- tail',  n.  Thresher! 
swingle  tow.  =  sw  1  noli  no  tow. 
swin'gle-tree'  (-tre7),  n.  [In  al¬ 
lusion  to  its  s  w  i  n  g  i  n  g.  See 
SWINGLE,  71.  Sf  r.:  cf.  SWING- 
TREE.]  A  whippletree  See  sin¬ 
gletree. 

swing'-swang'.N.  A  full  swing, 
as  of  a  pendulum.  —  a.  Swing¬ 
ing.  Colloq.  or  Dial. 
swing  wheel  a  The  scape-wheel 
in  a  clock,  driving  the  pendu¬ 
lum.  b  The  balance  of  a  watch, 
swink  'er,  71.  A  laborer.  Obs. 
swink'ful.  a.  Laborious.  Obs. 
—  swink'ful-ness. //.  Obs. 
swin'ney  (swYn'Y),  n.  Far.  Var. 

of  SWEENY. 

swinsy.  d*  squinancy. 
swlnt  (swYnt).  Dial.  Eng.  var. 
of  squint. 

swipe.  Obs.  or  Scot.  var.  of 
sweep.  [drink.  Dial.  Eng. \ 
swipe  (swTp),  n.  Sr  v.  Gulp;! 
swipe  beam.  A  drawbridge 
counterpoise  lever.  [swiple 
swip'el  (8wYji"1).  Var.  of  I 
swip'er  (swTp'Sr),  n.  One  that 
swipes.  Slang. 
swip'per  (sw  Yp'?r),  a 
swipe,  n.]  Nimble:  quid 
or  Scot.  Sr  Dial.  Eng.— 
per-ly.  adv.  Obs. 
swip'ple.  Var.  of  swiple. 
swird  ( Scot .  swflrd).  Obs.  or 
Scot.  var.  of  sword. 


swire  ( dial. bwYt), n.  [AS. notra, 

suiora ,  sufora,  necK,  nape.] 

1.  The  neck  :  the  throat.  Obs. 

2.  A  depression  between  heights, 
as  of  hills  or  mountain  tops.  Cf. 
COL.  71.  Obs*  or  Scot  .Sr  Dial.  Eng. 
swirk.  r.  r.  [Cf.  Norw.  dial. 
srirp  with  great  velocity,  a  sud¬ 
den  blow,  si'irjia  to  spring  back 
and  deal  a  blow.]  To  spring  with 
velocity.  Obs.  Scot. 

swirt  (swCrt  ;  swOt).  Dial.  Eng. 
var.  of  squirt.  lfc>o.| 

swish,  adv.  With  a  swish.  Col- 1 
swish'er.  «.  One  that  swishes, 
swish'-swash  ,  n.  Abo  swish'- 
swish7.  1.  Swish.  [Dial.  Eng. I 
2.  A  weak,  characterless  drink.  | 
Swisser.  +  Switzer. 

Swit  Abbr.  Switzerland, 
switch  cane.  The  small  cane 
( Arundtnaria  tecta). 
switch  cast.  A  method  of  cast¬ 
ing  for  fish  in  which  the  rod  is 
moved  rapidly  from  side  to  aide 
and  swept  forward  with  a 
switching  motion,  to  throw  out 
the  line  and  flies, 
switch  cock.  Mach.  A  three- 
way  cock  or  valve, 
switch'd  (swYch'’l),  n.  A  bev¬ 
erage  of  molasses  and  water,  sea¬ 
soned  with  vinegar  and  ginger, 
and  sometimes  rum.  C.  S. 
switch  engine.  A  railroad  en¬ 
gine  for  switching,  usually  of 
the  total-adhesion  type.  If.  S. 
switch'd  (-fr).w.  1.  One  that 
switches;  a  switchman. 

2  See  4th  checker, 2.  [/?.| 

switcher  gear.  =  switch  gear.! 


.  [Cf. 
{.  Obs. 

swlp'- 


Bwitch  grass.  A  pan  ic  grass  ( Pa- 

nicum  virgatum ),  of  the  western 
United  States,  used  for  hay. 
switching,  p.  p.  Sr  vb.  n.  of 
switch.  -  switching  engine,  a 
switch  engine.  —  8-  eye.  a  car 
connection  used  in  switching, 
switch  sorrel.  A  tropical  sapin- 
daceous  shrub  (Dor/ on  sea  vis  co¬ 
nn),  the  herbage  having  an  acid 
taste.  It  yields  a  useful  fiber, 
switch  tender  One  who  tends 
a  railroad  switch.  Cf.  switch¬ 
man.  V  S.  Sr  Canada. 
switch  tower  Railroads.  A 
small  tower  or  erection  contain¬ 
ing  the  levers,  etc.,  for  working 
the  switches.  U.  S.  Sr  Canada. 
switch  valve.  A  three-way  cock, 
switch'y  (swYch'Y),  a.  1.  Of, 
pert. to, or  like,  a  switch,  or  small 
supple  twig. 

2.  Whisking.  Colloq. 
swite.  +  sweet. 
swith  ( swYth ).  swithe  ( swTth),  a. 
[AS.  swiB  strong. 1  a  Strong; 
firm.  Obs.  b  Many  Obs.  c 
Quick;  swift.  Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 
swith.  swithe.  adv.  [AS.  swi&e 
strongly. violently.]  a  Strongly; 
greatly.  Obs.  b Very; very  much 
Obs.  c  Instantly; quickly.  Obs. 
or  Scot.  Sr  Dial.  Eng. 
swith.  swithe,  v.  i.  [See  swith, 
a.]  To  hasten;  to  be  off.  Scot. 
swithe,  r.  t.  [Cf.  Icel.  sv\Sa  to 
singe,  scorch,  Dan.  svxde,  Sw. 
sri/la.]  To  burn  :  light.  Obs. 
swith'er  (swTth'?r),  n.  [Cf.  G. 
zwitter  hybrid,  tin  ore,  zwitter- 


stock  veins  of  tin  ore  ore  ramify¬ 

ing  and  intersecting.]  Mining. 
A  small  branch  or  cross  lode, 
swith'er,  r.  t.  [Cf.  AS.  siceS- 
rian,  sweoBenan,  to  abate,  fail, 
come  to  an  end.]  To  doubt  ; 
waver;  fear.  Scot.  Sr  Dial.  Eng. 
swith'er.  n.  a  Doubt;  hesita¬ 
tion  :  wavering  ;  fear.  Scot.  Sr 
Dial.  Eng.  b  A  faint.  Dial.  Eng. 
swith'er.  v.t.  [Cf.  Icel.  svi&ra.] 
To  scorch:  parch;  smart.  Scot. 
Sr  Dial.  Eng. 

swith'er,  v.  i.  ICf.  AS.swtSrian 
to  become  stronger,  to  prevail.] 
To  whiz;  rush  —  r.  t.  To  hurl. 
Both  Scot.  Sr  Dial.  Eng. 
swith'er,  n.  a  Act  of  throwing 
down  or  over:  also,  a  blow.  Scot. 
Sr  Dial.  Eng.  b  A  quick  move¬ 
ment:  a  rush.  Dial.  Eng.  c  An 
exertion  of  strength  Obs. 
Swith'in  (swTtk'Yn),  n.  [AS. 
Swiphun :  cf.  strip  strong.) 
Masc.  prop.  name, 
swith'ness.  n.  Swiftness.  Obs 
swive,  v.  t.  Sr  1.  [ME.  swiven  ; 
cf.  AS.  swifan  to  move,  go,  Icel. 
svifa  to  ramble.]  To  copulate 
(with).  Obs.  —  swiv'er,  7?.  Obs. 
swive,  7i.  Copulation.  Obs. 
swive ■>'.  ?.  Tomove;  sweep.  Obs. 
swivel  bridge.  See  drawbridge. 
swiv'eled.  swiv'elled(  swYv'’ld), 
pret.  Sr  p.  p.  of  swivel.  Specif.: 
p.a.  a  Having  a  swivel,  b  Pro¬ 
duced  by  swivel  weaving, 
swivel  eye.  A  squinted,  rolling 
eye.  Slang.  —  swiv'el-eyed7,  a. 


swivel  musket.  =  jingal. 
swivel  weaving  Weaving  in  a 
swivel  or  similar  loom,  by  which 
figured  or  striped  fabrics,  more 
elaborate  than  those  made  by 
lappet  weaving,  can  be  made 
swiz'zle  (swYz'’l),r.  t.  To  drink; 
guzzle.  —  //.  Aleand beermixed; 
mixed  drinks  generally.  Slang. 
swiz'zle- stick7,  swiz'zler  (-l?r), 
77.  A  stick  used  in  mixing  swiz¬ 
zle.  Slang. 

8WO-  so. 

swob  (sw5b),  swob'ber  (-Sr). 
^  ars.  of  swab,  swabber. 
swoch.  +  swouoh. 
swod  (sw5d).  Var.  of  swAD.coal. 
swoft,  71.  [Cf.  swoop,  SWEEP, 
»’.]  Sweepings.  Obs. 
swogh.  +  SOUGH,  SWOUGH. 
swoghenen.  +  swoon. 
swofr.  Obs.  pret.  of  swear. 
swoke,  11.  [From  AS.  swlcan  to 
deceive  :  cf.  AS.  swica  a  deceiv¬ 
er.]  A  traitor;  deceiver.  Obs. 
swolew  SWALLOW, 
swoll'en.  p.  ]>.  of  swell. 
swoln.  Contr  &  ref.  sp.  of  swol¬ 
len,  p.  p. 

swolow.  swolwe.  swallow. 
sworn  (swQm),  swome.  Obs.  or 
dial.  Ene;.  pret.  of  swim. 
swon.  T  SWAIN,  SWAN, 
swone-  +  swoon. 
swone8.  SWOUNDS. 
swong.  Obe.  pret.  of  swing. 
swongen.  Obs.  p.  p.  of  swing. 
swonk.  Obi.  pret.  of  swink. 
swoond  Swooned.  Ref.  Sp. 
swoon'ing,  p.  pr.  Sr  vb-  n.  ot 
swoon.  —  swoon 'ing-ly,  adv. 
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SYLLABLE 


swoop  (swoop),  v.  t.  ;  swooped  (swoopt) ;  swoop'ing.  [ME. 
swopen ,  usually,  to  sweep,  v.  t.  &  i.,  AS.  swdpan  to  sweep, 
to  rush  ;  akin  to  G.  schweifen  to  rove,  to  ramble,  to  curve, 
OHG.  sweifan  to  whirl,  Icel.  sveipa  to  stroke,  swoop,  sweep, 
wrap.  Cf.  swEEr,  swift,  a.  &  n.,  swipe.]  1.  To  sweep 
suddenly  down  on  and  seize  ;  to  catch  while  on  the  wing  ; 
—  commonly  with  up;  as,  a  hawk  swoops  up  a  chicken. 

2.  To  seize  or  catch  up  in  any  sudden  sweeping  manner. 

The  grazing  ox  which  swoops  it  [the  medicinal  herb]  in  with 
the  common  grass.  Glanvill. 

swoop,  v.  i.  1.  To  descend  swiftly  with  closed  wings  upon 
prey,  as  a  hawk  ;  to  stoop  ;  pounce. 

2.  To  pass  with  pomp  ;  to  sweep.  Obs.  Drayton. 

swoop,  n.  A  falling  on  and  seizing,  as  the  pouncing  of  a 
rapacious  bird  on  its  quarry  ;  a  sudden  sweeping  attack ; 
hence,  Col/oq .,  a  single  sudden  effort  or  happening  ;  as,  to 
lose  friends  and  fortune  at  one  swoop. 
sword  (sord  ;  201),  n.  [ME.  swerd ,  AS.  sweat'd  ;  akin  to 
OFries.  swerd ,  swird ,  D.  zwaard ,  OS.  swerd ,  OHG.  swert , 
G.  schwert ,  Icel.  srert r,  Sw.  svdrd ,  Dan.  svserd  ;  orig.  un- 
cert.]  1.  A  weapon  having  a  long  and  usually  sharp- 


Belt,  the  middle  one  being  6  (Theta)  Orionis  in  the  great 
nebula  of  Orion.  —  s.  of  the  Spirit,  the  word  of  God  (as  a 
part  of  kk  the  whole  armor  of  God  ”).  Eph.  vi.  17. 

sword'-and-buck'ler,  a.  Fought,  or  armed,  with  sword 
and  buckler ;  as,  a  sword-and-buckler  combat.  Since  these 
had  been  supplanted  by  the  rapier  and  dagger,  except 
among  the  commonalty,  the  epithet  was  in  Shakespeare’s 
time  rather  contemptuous.  Cf.  swashbuckler.  Obs. 

That  same  sword-awl-buckler  Prince  of  Wales.  Shah. 

sword  bayonet  Mil.  A  bayonet  shaped  like,  and  capable 
of  being  used  like,  a  sword. 

sword  bearer.  1  A  trusted  military  attendant,  who  in 
old  times  carried  his  master’s  sword. 

2.  An  English  municipal  officer,  who  often  has  various 
clerical  functions  and  who  on  formal  occasions  carries  a 
sword  before  the  mayor. 

3.  [cap.)  See  portolaive. 

sword  belt.  A  belt  by  which  a  sword  is  hung  at  the  side. 
Bword'bill'  (sSrd'bil'),  n.,  or  sword'-billed7  humming 

bird-  A  South  American  humming  bird  ( Docimastes  etisi- 
ferus)  having  a  slender  bill  longer  than  the  rest  of  the  bird. 

SWOrd  breaker  Ill  sword,  dagger,  or  buckler,  a  notch  in 
the  guard,  a  raised  piece  parallel  with  the  blade,  or  a  hook¬ 
like  attachment,  intended  to  seize  the  enemy’s  sword  blade 
and  break  it ;  also,  a  weapon  furnished  with  such  a  device. 

SWOrd  cane.  A  hollow  cane  which  conceals  a  blade  like 
that  of  a  sword  or  dagger. 

sword'craft'  (sord'kraft/),  n.  a  Knowledge  of,  or  skill 
with,  the  sword,  b  The  exercise  of  military  force  or  power. 

To  tremble  as  little  at  priestcraft  as  at  sioordcraft.  J.  L.  Motley. 


SWOrd  dance-  a  A  dance  in  which  swords  are  brandished 
and  clashed  together  by  the  male  dancers.  Scott,  b  A 
dance  performed  over  swords  laid  on  or  set  point-upwards 
in  the  ground  without  touching  them.  —  sword  dancer. 
SWOrd  fern*  A  tropical  polypodiaceous  fern  ( Nephrolepis 
exaltata ),  with  long  sword-shaped  pinnate  fronds.  It  is  a 
most  popular  cultivated  house  plant,  occurring  in  numer¬ 
ous  varieties  aud  crested  forms.  See  Boston  fern. 
SWOrd'iish/  (sord'flsh'),  n.  1.  a  A  very  large  and  widely 

distributed  oceanic  fish 
(X  ip  hi  as  gladius ),  the  only 
re  pre¬ 
sen  t  a- 
.  tive  of 
the 
family 

Swordfish  (Xiphias  gladius).  Xiphii- 

dae.  It  is  highly  valued  as  a  food  fish.  The  bones  of  the 
upper  jaw  are  consolidated,  and  form  a  long,  rigid,  sword- 
like  beak  ;  the  dorsal  fin  is  high  and  without  distinct 
spines;  the  ventral  fins  are  absent.  The  adult  is  destitute 
of  teeth.  It  sometimes  attains  a  weight  of  600  pounds,  b 
A  gar  pike,  c  A  cutlass  fish. 

2  [cap.]  Astron.  The  constellation  Dorado. 

SWOrd  grass,  a  Any  of  various  grasses  or  sedges  having 
leaves  with  a  sharp  or  toothed  edge.  (1)  The  cutting  grass 
{Clad ium  psittacorum),  or  any  of  several  other  species  of 
C/adium.  (2)  A  Polynesian  grass  (Xiphagrostis  floridula) 
with  sharply  toothed  leaves,  used  for  thatching,  b  Any  of 
many  plants  having  more  or  less  sword-shaped  leaves :  as : 
(1)  Reed  canary  grass.  (2)  The  common  bulrush.  (3)  = 
oladdon  a.  C  The  sand  spurry  Spergularia  segetalis. 
SWOrd  knot  A  leather  or  gold-lace  sling  tied  to  the  hilt 
of  a  sword.  In  action  it  is  attached  to  the  wrist, 
swords'man  (sordz'man;  201),  n. ;  pi.  -men  (-m?n).  1.  A 
soldier  ;  a  fighting  man.  Obs. 

2.  One  skilled  in  the  use  of  the  sword  ;  a  fencer, 
sworn  (sworn  ;  201),  p.  p.  of  swear.  — sworn  broker.  Stock 
Exchange ,  a  broker  under  oath  (and  usually  bond)  to  fulfill 
his  duties,  as  formerly  in  London  and  still  in  some  cities 
of  continental  Europe.  —  s.  brothers,  orig.,  companions  in 
arms  who  swore  to  share  good  and  bad  fortune ;  hence, 
faithful  friends.  Hence  s.  companions,  friends,  and  the  like. 
Syb'a-rite  (sib'ri-rit),  n.  [L.  Sybarita,  Gr.  2v/3aprnpr,  fr. 
2v/3 apt's,  a  Greek  city  of  southern  Italy  :  cf.  F.  Sybarite.] 
One  of  the  inhabitants  of  ancient  Sybaris,  who  were  noted 
for  their  love  of  luxury  and  pleasure  ;  hence  [often  l.  c.], 
a  person  devoted  to  luxury  and  pleasure  ;  a  voluptuary. 


Syb  a  rit'ic  (rlt'Tk) 
Syb  a-rit'i  cal  (-T-kal)  I 


I  a.  [L.  Sybariticus ,  Gr.  2u0apiTi- 
i  aco?.]  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  resem¬ 
bling,  Sybaris  or  the  Sybarites  ;  hence  [often  l.  c.],  luxuri¬ 
ous  ;  effeminate.  “Sybaritic  dinners.”  Bp.  Warburton. 
syc'a  more  (sTk'a-mor  ;  201),  7i.  [L.  sycomorus ,  Gr. 

crvAcopopo?  the  fig  mulberry  ;  <tvkov  a  fig  -f-  popov  the  black 
mulberry ;  or  perh.  of  Semitic  origin :  cf.  F.  sycomore. 
Cf.  mulberry.]  a  A  moraceous  tree  of  Egypt  and  Asia 
Minor  (Ficus  sycomorus),  often  called  sycamore  fig.  It  is 
a  useful  shade  tree.  The  fruit,  though  inferior  to  the 
common  fig,  is  sweet  and  edible.  This  is  the  sycamore  of 
Scripture.  Its  leaves  resemble  mulberry  leaves,  and  the 
name  has  often  been  confused  with  sycamine,  b  In  Eng¬ 
land,  the  maple  Acer  pseudo-platanus ;  —  prob.  so  called 
from  its  dense  shade.  It  has  long  racemes  of  rather  showy 
yellow  flowers,  c  In  the  United  States  : 

(1)  Any  species  of  PI  at  anus ;  the  plane 
tree.  (2)  Rarely,  the  water  elm. 
sy-cee'  (si-se'),  n.  [Chin.  (Cantonese)  sai 
sz  fine  silk  ;  —  so  called  because  if  pure  it 
may  be  drawn  out  into  fine  threads.]  Sil¬ 
ver  in  ingots  of  various  sizes,  used  in 
China  as  a  medium  of  exchange,  usually 
stamped,  but  measured  by  weight.  Also 
sycee  silver.  Cf.  shoe,  n .,  3  1. 

Sy'con  (si'k5n),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  atocou  a 
fig.]  Zool.  A  genus  of  calcareous  sponges 
with  tubular  flagellated  chambers  ar¬ 
ranged  radially  around  the  central  cavity 
and  communicating  indirectly  with  the 
exterior  by  lateral  pores  opening  into  in- 
current  canals.  It  is  the  type  of  a  family, 

Sy-COn'i  daB  (si-kon'T-de),and  of  a  higher 
group,  Syco-na'ri-a  (si'ko-na'rY-d ;  115) 
or  Sy-CO'nes  (si-ko'nez).  Also  [/.  c.],  a 
sponge  of  the  genus  Sycon ;  any  of  the  A  Sycon  Sponge 
Sycones.  —  sy  CO-na'ri-an  (sl'ko-na'rt-  (Grant ia). 


dn;  115),  a.  —  sy'co-nate  (si'ko-nat),  a.  —  sy'co-nld 
(-nTd),  a.  d-  n. 

sy-co'ni-um  (al-ko'nT-fim),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  ovkov  the  fig.] 
Bot.  A  collective  fleshy  fruit,  in  which  the  ovaries  are 
borne  upon  an  enlarged,  more  or  less  succulent,  concave 
or  hollow  receptacle,  as  in  the  fig. 

syc'O-phan-cy  (sik'o-fdn-sT),  n.  [Cf.  L.  sycophantia  de¬ 
ceit,  Gr.  avKofiavTia  false  accusation.]  The  character  or 
characteristic  of  a  sycophant;  hence:  a  Calumniation; 
talebearing.  Obs.  b  Servile  flattery. 
syc'O-phant  (-font),  n.  [L.  sycophanta  a  slanderer,  de¬ 
ceiver,  parasite,  Gr.  <rvKo<t>dvTr]s  a  false  accuser,  false  ad¬ 
viser,  lit.,  a  fig  shower  ;  ovkov  a  fig  -{-  <f>acyeiv  to  show  : 
cf.  F.  sycophante.  The  reason  for  the  name  is  not  certainly 
known.  See  phenomenon.]  1.  An  informer;  talebearer.  Obs. 
2  A  parasite  ;  flatterer,  esp.  of  princes  and  great  men. 

A  sycophant  will  everything  admire  : 

Each  verse,  each  sentence,  sets  hiB  soul  on  fire.  Dryden 
syc'O-phant  (-fSnt),  v.  t.  [Cf.  L.  syeophantari  to  deceive, 
to  trick,  Gr.  cruKoipavreiv.]  1.  To  inform  against ;  h 
to  calumniate.  Obs. 

2.  To  act  the  sycophant  to  ;  to  flatter  obsequiously. 
syc'O-phant,  r.  i.  To  act  the  sycophant. 
syc/0-phan'tic  (-fSn'tik)  ( a.  [Cf.  Gr.  ovko<1>  avriicot 
syc  o-phan'ti-cal  (-tT-k«l)  j  slanderous.]  Of,  pert,  to,  or 
characteristic  of,  a  sycophant ;  servilely  courting  favor. 
Syn.  —  See  obedient. 

sy-CO'sls  (si-ko'ais),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  cvkuo-is,  fr.  ovkov 
a  fig.]  Med.  A  noncontagious  inflammatory  disease  of 
the  hair  follicles  marked  by  a  pustular  eruption  on  the 
scalp,  or  the  bearded  part  of  the  face,  whether  due  to 
ringworm,  acne,  or  impetigo. 

sy'e-nite  (si'e-nit),  n.  [L.  Syenites  (sc.  lapis),  fr.  Syene, 
Gr.  Hvqwq.]  Petrog.  a  Orig.,  a  variety  of  granite,  an¬ 
ciently  quarried  at  Syene,  in  Upper  Egypt,  in  which  bio- 
tite  is  replaced  or  accompanied  by  hornblende.  Obs.  b 
Strictly  (as  used  by  petrographers),  a  phanerocrystalline 
intrusive  igneous  rock,  composed  of  dominant  alkalicfeld- 
spar  with  or  without  subordinate  lime-soda  feldspar,  but 
without  notable  quartz  or  nephelite.  It  usually  contains 
some  hornblende,  mica,  or  pyroxene,  c  Commonly  (as 
used  in  trade,  field  geology,  etc.),  any  phanerocrystalline 
igneous  rock  of  dominant  feldspar  of  any  kind  without 
noticeable  quartz  and  usually  containing  subordinate 
amounts  of  hornblende,  biotite,  or  pyroxene.  As  so  used  it 
includes  many  diorites, anorthosites, nephelite  syenite, etc. 
sy  e-nit'ic  (-nlt'Ik),  a.  Also  sienitic.  1.  [cap.]  Relating 
to  Syene  ;  as,  Syenitic  inscriptions. 

2  Pertaining  to,  containing,  or  like,  syenite. 

syenitic  gneiss,  hornblendic  gneiss.  —  s.  granite,  hornblende 

granite. 

II  syl'la-ba  an'ceps  (sll'd-bd  Sn'sSps).  [L.,  doubtful  syl¬ 
labled  Gr.  <&■  Lot.  Pros.  A  syllable  which  may  be  either 
long  or  short,  as  the  final  syllable  of  a  verse  or  period, 
the  pause  obscuring  the  difference  between  long  and  short, 
syl'la-ba-ry  (sYl'a-ba-rT),  n.  ;  pi.  -ries  (rlz).  A  table  of 
syllables;  specif.,  a  table,  analogous  to  an  alphabet,  of 
the  indivisible  syllabic  characters  used  instead  of  letters 
in  certain  languages,  as  the  Japanese.  Cf.  kana. 
syl-lab'ic  (sT-iaiyik)  )  a.  [Gr.  <TvAAa/9tK<K  :  cf.  F.  sylla- 
syl-lab'i-cal  (-T-kfil)  j  bique.]  1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a 
syllable  or  syllables  ;  as,  syllabic  accent. 

2.  Consisting  of  a  syllable  or  syllables  ;  as,  a  syllabic  aug¬ 
ment.  “  The  syllabic  stage  of  writing.”  Earle. 

syllabic  augment.  See  augment,  2.  —  s.  melody  or  song,  that 
in  which  each  syllable  has  but  one  note ;  —  opposed  to 
slurred  melody  or  song.  —  s.  syncope.  Gram.,  syncopation 
of  syllables  ;  liaplology.  Cf.  syncope,  n .,  1.  Oertel. 
syl  lable,  n.  Phon.  A  letter  or  sound  necessary  to  the 
formation  of  a  syllable  ;  that  is,  a  vowel  or  vowel  equiva¬ 
lent.  See  Guide  to  Pron .,  §  110. 

syl  lab'i-cate  (-T-kat),  v.  t.  ;  -cat'ed  (-kat'Sd) ;  -cat'ino 
(-kat'Tng).  To  form  or  divide  into  syllables  ;  to  syllabify, 
syl-lab  1  ca'tion  (si-lSb'T-ka'shwn),  7i.  Act  of  forming 
syllables  ;  act  or  method  of  dividing  words  into  syllables, 
syl-lab'l-fy  (si-lSb'T-fi),  v.  t.  ;  -fied  (-fid) ;  -fy'ing  (-fi'- 
lng).  [L.  syllaba  syllable  -j-  E.-fy.]  To  form  or  divide 
into  syllables.  See  Guide  to  Pron.,  §  110. 
syl'la-bism  (stl'd-biz’m),  n.  The  expressing  of  the  sounds 
of  a  language  by  syllabic  characters.  Cf.  syllabary. 
sylla  bize  (-biz),  v.  t.;  -bized  (-bizd);  -biz'ing  (-bizlug).  To 
syllabify. 

syl'la-ble  (-b’l),  n.  [ME.  sillable,  OF.  sil/abe,  F.  syllabe, 
L.  syllaba ,  Gr.  o-vAAa0u  that  which  is  held  together,  sev- 


swoon'y  (swoon 'Y), a.  Sleepy.  R. 
swoop  (swoop  ;  swQp).  Scot, 
var.  of  mveei*.  [7?a/v.l 

swoop 'er,  n.  One  that  swoops.  I 
swoop  'stake'',  n.  tf  adv.  Sweep- 
stake.  Obs. 

swoor  (swobr).  Obs.  or  Scot, 
p/et.  of  SWEAR, 
swoot.  SWEAT, 
swop  <sw5p}.  Var.  of  swap. 
swop,  inter/.  Flop.  Obs. 
swope  soap,  SWOOI*. 

Bwope.  v.  t.  if  i.  [See  swoop,  i\] 
To  sweep.  Obs. 
swor.  *1*  s irore,  pret  of  swear. 
sword  (swOrd).  Dial.  Eng.  var. 
of  sward,  rind, 
sword  bean.  The  jack  bean, 
sword  carriage.  The  hanger  of 
a  sword.  Obs. 

sword  dollar.  A  Scottish  silver 
coin  of  James  VI.,  valued  at  30s. 
Scotch  or  Us.  lid.  English;—  from 
the  sword  on  the  reverse, 
sword 'ed,  a.  [Cf.  AS.  ge- 
swurdod.)  Armed  with  a  sword, 
sword'er.n.  A  swordsman.  Obs. 
sword'fUh  ing.rb.w.  Fishing  for 
swordfish. 

swordfish  sucker.  A  remora 
( Remora  brachyjdera)  often  fix¬ 
ing  itself  to  the  swordfish, 
sword  flag.  The  European  yel¬ 
low  flag  (Iris pseud acorus). 
sword'lck  (swer'dTk),  u.  The 
gunnel  (Pholis  gunnel! us).  Scot. 
sword 'ing  (sdr'dlng  ;  201),  n. 
Sword-play. 

Bword'less.  a.  See  -less. 
sword  lily.  The  gladiolus, 
sword'man  (sord'mfln  ;  201),  n. 
A  swordsman. 

sword  mat.  iVi nut.  A  mat  close¬ 
ly  woven  of  yarns  ;  —  so  called 
from  a  wooden  implement  often 
used  in  ita  manufacture. 


s  word 'pi  ay '.n.  [Cf.  AS.  .«?<■  ear  d- 
plega.)  Fencing  ;  a  sword  fight. 
—  sword'play'er,  n. 
sword '-proof  ,  a.  Mil.  Capable 
of  resisting  the  thrust  or  cut  of  a 
sword. 

sword  sedge  An  Australian 
sedge  ( Lcpidosperma  gladia- 
tum )  important  as  a  sand  hind-  ! 
er.  and  yielding  a  paper  materi-  ( 
al  similar  to  papyrus, 
sword'-shaped'  (-shaptO.a-  En- 
siform.  [maker.  Ota.1 

sword'slip  per,  n.  A  sword  | 
swords 'man-ship,  n.  See-smp.  ; 
sword'smith  ,  n.  A  maker  or 
repairer  of  swords. 
swcrd'stick7,  n.  A  sword  cane, 
sword 'tail  .  >i.a  =kinocrab,  1. 
b  Anj' hemipterous  insect  of  the  | 
genus  Fro.npfius ,  found  on  for-  j 
est  trees,  c  A  grasshopper  of 
the  genus  . Yi/diidium ,  having  a 
long  swordlike  ovipositor, 
swore  (swor  ;  201).  Pret.  &  dial,  j 
p.  p.  of  swear. 

sworil,  n.  Misprint  for  swouil.  1 
sworl  (sw5rl  ;  swOrl).  Scot.  Si 
dial.  Eng.  var.  of  swirl. 
swosh  (swSsh),  u.  =  swash,  n., 

4.  Sla/ig  or  Colloq. 

8wottswCt).  Var.  of  swat. 
swot.  T*  SWEAT. 

swote.  swoteness.  sweet, 

SWEETNESS. 

SWOtl.  -f  SWEATY. 

swough.  a.  [Cf.  AS.  swugian , 

I  swig i an,  to  be  silent,  swige,  a..  | 
|  silent,  still.]  Quiet  :  still.  Obs.  | 
8wough(swou),  w.  [See  sough  a 
sound,  swoon.]  Obs.  a  A  sound; 

I  noise;  sough;  roar,  b  A  groan; 
moan;  sigh,  c  A  swoon, 
swough.  v.  i.  Obs.  a  To  make  a 
I  noise  ;  to  sough,  b  To  swoon, 
swouil,  n.  A  swivel.  Obs.  Scot. 


swound  (dial.  swoond)j  n.  3r  r.  i. 
Swoon.  Archaic  or  Dial. 
’swounds  (zwoundz  ;  zwounz), 
inter)  [Cf.  zounds.]  Contr. 
of  God's  wounds  ;  —  used  as  an 
oath.  Obs.  or  Archaic. 
swoune.  swounen.  +  swoon. 
swour.  d*  swore ,  pret.  of  sw  ear. 
BWOW,  swowe.  d*  SWOUOH. 
swow  (swou),  r.  i.  To  swear; 
—  used  as  a  minced  oath  ;  as,  I 
swoiv.  Local,  U.  S- 
swown.  d*  SWOON.  [’SWOUNDS.  I 
swowns  (zwounz).  Var.  of | 
swowp.  d*  swope,  to  sweep, 
swuch.  d*  SUCH, 
swuchne.  d*  suchan. 

swuft.  d*  SWIFT. 

■wulc.  d*  SUCH, 
swulne.  d*  suchan.  [swim. I 

swum  (swum),  pret.  Sfp.p.  of| 
swung  (swQng),  pret.  ir  p.  p.  of 
SWING.  [p.  p.  of  SWING. | 

swung'en.  Ohs.  or  dial.  Eng.  | 
swunk'en.  Obs.  pret.  pi.  &  p.  p. 

of  SWINK. 

swure  SWIRE.  [Obs.  I 

swurk'en,  pret.pl.  of  swerk.I 
swurl  (sw?rl  ;  swfil).  Scot.  & 
dial.  Eng.  var.  of  swirl. 
swuthe.  d*  swith,  adv. 
swuth'er  (swhth'?r).  Scot.  & 
dial.  Eng.  var.  of  swither. 
swy.  d*  SUE- 
swyer.  d*  squire. 
swyfe.  d*  swive. 
swyith.  d*  swith. 
swynard.  d*  swineherd. 
swvrd.  dl  sword. 
swythe.  Var.  of  switii,  adv. 
sy--  For  words  beginning  sy-, 
see  forms  in  si-, 
sy.  Obs.  pret.  of  see. 
sy,  sye(sT),  ti.  [Cf.  scythe.]  A 
scythe.  Scot,  aj-  Dial.  Eng. 
syar.  d*  sire. 


syb'a-rit-ism  (sYb'd-rlt-Yz’m), 
n'.  See  -ISM. 
syble.  d*  siffle. 
sy'bo,  By'bow  (sl'bO).  Scot, 
vars.  of  cibol. 

sy-bot'ic  (sT-b5t'Tk),  a.  [Gr. 
<Tvfiu)Tuc6<;,  fr.  <TV^uiTr]<;  a 
swineherd  ;  <rv<;  swine  4-  06- 
<TKtiv  to  feed,  tend.]  Pert,  to  a 
swineherd  or  his  employment. 
—  sy'bo  tlsm  (sl'bb-tiz’m)*  w. 
syc>a-mine  (sTk'a-mln),  n.  [L. 
sycaminus,  Gr.  <TVKa.pivo<;  ; 
perh.  of  Semitic  origin.]  = 

MULBERRY,  1  a 

sycamore  fig.  =  sycamore  a. 
sycamore  maple.  =  sycamore 
b.  [groom.  India.  I 

syce  (sis).  ?>.  [Ar.  sdyis.)  A| 
Sy'char  ( sT'kiir).  Bib. 
syche.  d*  sioii. 

Sy'chem  (sT'k^m).  Bib. 
Sy'chem-ite  (-It).  Bib. 
sych  no-car'pous  (slk  nft-kar'- 
pus),  a.  [Gr.  <tv\vo<;  much  or 
frequent  4-  Kapnos  fruit.]  Bot. 
Capacity  of  hearing  several  suc¬ 
cessive  crops  of  fruit.  Rare. 
sy'cite(sT'sIt),  w.  [Gr.  <tvkitt)< 
figlike,  fr.  ctvkov  a  fig.]  A  nodule 
of  flint,  or  a  pebble,  which  re¬ 
sembles  a  fig.  Ohs. 

Byc/o-ce'ryf  (slk^-se'rll),  n. 
[Gr.  o-vkov  a  fig  4-  icr/pos  wax  -f 
•yl.)  Chem.  A  radical,  C32H-.3, 
regarded  as  an  essential  ingredi¬ 
ent  of  certain  compounds  in  the 
waxy  resin  of  an  Australian  spe¬ 
cies  of  fig.  —  syc'o-cer'ic  (-s6r'- 
Yk).  -ce-ryl'ic  (-st-rYl'Yk),  a. 
sy'cock  (sY'kOk),  n.  [Dial. ;  cf. 
dial,  setcock,  sedcork,  sedge- 
cock.)  Missel  thrush.  Local, Eng. 


gy-co'ma  (sl-kd'ma),  n.  [NL., 
fr.  Gr.  avKiopa  an  ulcer  resem¬ 
bling  a  fig  ( (Txjkov ).]  Med.  A 
condyloma. 

8yc'o-man  cy  (8Yk'o-man/sY),  »i. 
[Cir.  trvKOv  a  fig  4  -mancy.) 
Divination  by  fig  or  sycamore 
leaves.  Obs.  [of  sycamore.] 
sycomore.  Obs.  or  archaic  var.  | 
sycond.  d*  second. 
sy-co'nus  (sl-ko'm/s),  n.  [NL.] 
Bot.  A  sycon  ium. 
syc'O-phant  ish  (sYk'C  ffin'- 
tlsh),  a.  Like  a  sycophant.  — 
syc'o-phant  ish-ly,  adv.  —  syc'- 
o-phant  ism  (-Iftn-tYz’m),  n. 
sye'o  phant-ize  (-fftn-tlz),  r.  i. 
To  play  the  sycophant.  Rare. 
sye'o-phant-fy,  n.  Sycophancy. 
Syc'o-rax  (sfk'O-rftKs),  n.  In 
Shakespeare’s  “Tempest,"  Cali¬ 
ban’s  mother,  a  “  foul  witch,” 
who  imprisoned  Ariel  for  refus¬ 
ing  to  obey  her  commands.  ___ 
sy'cose  (sl'kos),  n.  [Gr  <tvkov 
fig  4-  -o$<?.]  Charm.  Sr  Chem. 
Saccharin.  See  saccharin,  2. 
sy-co'si-form  (sI-ko'sY-fdrm),  a. 
Med.  Resembling  sycosis, 
ayd'dy.  d*  sidi. 

Syd'en-ham’s  lau'da-num(sYd'- 
fn-'imz).  =  wine  of  opium. 
syd'er-o-lite/  (sYd'Cr-C-lIt'),  n. 
[See  siderolite.]  A  kind  of 
liohemian  earthenware  resem¬ 
bling  the  Wedgwood  ware. 
Syd-ne'ian  (sYd-ne'ydn  ;  sYd'- 
nWn),  a.  Also  Syd-ne'an,  Syd- 
nae'an.  Having  the  qualities 
of,  or  reminiscent  of,  Sir  Philip 
Sidney  or  his  works.  Rare. 
Syd'ney-ite  (sYd'nY-Tt),  n.  An 
inhabitant  of  Sydney, 
gye.  Var.  of  sik,  v.  [sigh.] 
sye.  Ohs.  or  dial.  Eng.  var.  of| 


Bye.  Obs.  pret.  of  see. 
sye-  Vnr  of  sy,  scythe, 
syed.  Var.  of  sayid. 
syege  d*  ^ie. 

Sy-e'lus  (sl-e'lus).  Bib. 

syen.  d*  sin,  adv.,  prep.,  Sr  conj. 

syence,  syense.  d*  science. 

syer.  d*  SAYER,  sire. 

syeth.  d*  scythe. 

sygalle.  n.  A  cigala.  06s. 

8ygamour  d*  sycamore. 

sygge-  d*  say. 

sygn.  4  sign. 

syis.  Obs.  pi.  of  sithe,  time. 

sykary.  d*  shikari. 

syke.  d*  sick  ;  obs.  or  Scot.  81 

dial.  Eng.  var.  of  sikk. 

syke  (sik),  n.  [See  sike  a 

stream.]  Iter.  =  fountain,  n.,  5- 

syker,  sykerly.  d*  sickeu, 

sickerly. 

syklatoun.  d*  ciclatoun. 

syld.  4  1  "• 

syle.  ceil,  to  cover ;  seel. 
syle.  V ar.  of  sile,  a  beam,  etc. 
sylf  Sylph.  Ref.  Sp. 
syl'lab  (sYl'db),  n.  Syllable.— 
r.  t.  To  syllabify.  Both  Obs.  or 
Scot.  [r?.  [NL.]  A  syllabary. | 
syl  la-ba'ri-um  (-d-ba'rY-wm),| 
Byl  la-ba'tim  (-ba'tYm),  adv. 
[L.]  Syllable  by  syllable.  Obs. 
8yl  la-ba'tion(-shitn),  n.  Syllab¬ 
ication.  [  [F.]  Syllable-  /?.] 
syl'labe  (sYl'fib  ;  F.  se^ab'),  «.| 
syl-lab'i-cal.  n.  A  syllable.  Obs. 
syl-lab'i-cal-ly,  adv.  of  syllab¬ 
ic.  See -ly. 

syl-lab'ic-ness.  n.  Phon.  State 
of  being,  or  power  of  forming,  a 
syllable;  as,  the  syllabicness  of  a 
letter. 

syl-lab  I-fi-ca'tlon  (sY-lttb'Y-fY- 
ka'shwn),  n.  [See  syllabify.] 
=  syllabication.  II.  Sweet. 
syl'la-bist  (sYl'd-bYst),  n.  One 


ale,  senate,  care,  &m,  account,  arm,  ask,  sold ;  eve,  event,  find,  recent,  maker ;  ice,  ill ;  old,  obey,  orb,  5dd,  s5ft,  connect ;  use,  unite,  urn,  up,  circus,  menii  ; 

U  Foreign  Word.  d*  Obsolete  Variant  of.  4*  combined  with.  =  equals. 
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eral  letters  taken  together  so  as  to  form  one  sound,  a  syl¬ 
lable,  fr.  avA-happaveiv  to  take  together  ;  aw  with  -f  Aa/x- 
fiaveiv  to  take  ;  cf.  Skr.  labh,  rabh.  Cf.  dilemma,  lemma  ] 

1.  An  elementary  sound,  or  a  combination  of  such  sounds, 
uttered  together  with  a  single  effort  or  impulse  of  the 
voice,  and  constituting  a  word  or  a  part  of  a  word.  In 
other  terms,  a  syllable  is  a  vowel  or  a  diphthong  either 
by  itself  or  flanked  by  one  or  more  consonants,  the  whole 
produced  by  a  single  impulse  or  utterance.  Certain  conso¬ 
nants,  as  /,  m,n,  r,  may  fill  the  place  of  a  vowel  in  forming 
a  syllable.  Adjoining  syllables  in  a  word  or  phrase  need 
not  be  marked  off  by  a  pause,  but  only  by  such  an  abate¬ 
ment  and  renewal,  or  reenforcement,  of  the  stress  as  to  give 
the  feeling  of  separate  impulses.  See  Guide  to  Pron .,  $110. 

2.  In  writing  and  printing,  a  part  of  a  word  separated  from 
the  rest  and  capable  of  being  pronounced  by  a  single  im¬ 
pulse  of  the  voice.  It  may  or  may  not  correspond  to  a  syl¬ 
lable  in  the  spoken  language. 

3.  A  small  part  of  a  sentence  or  discourse ;  hence,  any¬ 
thing  concise  or  short  ;'  a  particle. 

The  Inst  syllable  of  recorded  time.  Shak. 

syl'la-ble  (sll'd-b’l),  v.  t.;  -blj:d  (-b’ld) ;  -bling  (-bllug). 

1.  To  pronounce  the  syllables  of  ;  articulate.  Rare. 

2.  To  syllabify  ;  to  express  by  syllables, 
syl'la-ble,  v.  i.  To  speak  ;  to  utter  syllables.  Rare. 
syl'la-bus  (-bus),  n. ;  pi.  E.  syllabuses  (-Sz),  L.  syllabi 

(-bi).  [L.,  fr.  the  same  source  as  E.  syllable.]  1.  A  com¬ 

pendium  containing  the  heads  of  a  discourse,  treatise, 
book,  course  of  study,  or  the  like  ;  an  abstract  ;  table. 

2.  Law.  Specif.,  the  headnote  of  a  reported  case  ;  the 
brief  statement  of  the  points  of  law  determined  prefixed  to 
a  reported  case.  The  opinion  controls  the  syllabus,  the 
latter  being  merely  explanatory  of  the  former. 

3.  A  digest  or  table  of  the  errors  condemned  by 
Pope  Pius  IX.,  circulated  by  his  orders  in  1804. 

Syn.  — See  compendium. 

syl-lep'sis  (si-lgp'sis),  n.  [L.,  fr.  Gr.  <tvAAt)v/u<?  a  taking 
together,  fr.  <n/AAcqi/3cu'eic.  See  syllable,  n.]  1.  Rhet. 

A  figure  of  speech  by  which  a  word  is  used  in  a  literal  and 
metaphorical  sense  at  the  same  time;  as ,  cutting  in  “their 
taunts,  more  cutting  than  knives.” 

2.  Gram.  The  agreement  in  gender,  number,  etc.,  of  a  verb 
or  adjective  with  one  of  two  or  more  nouns,  with  any  of 
which  it  might  agree  ;  as,  rex  et  regina  beati. 
syl-lep'tic  (-ISp'tTk)  )  a.  [Gr.  avAArjnTucos  collective.] 
syl-lep'ti  cal  (-tT-kdl) J  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  syllepsis  ; 
containing  syllepsis.  —  syl-lep'ti  cal  ly,  adv. 

Syl'li-daB  (sTl'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.]  Zo'oL  A  large  family  of 
small  polychaetous  worms  of  the  group  Errantia,  some  of 
which  habitually  reproduce  by  fission  (cf.  Autolytus). 
Syl'lls  (-Is)  is  the  type  genus.  —  syl'lid  (-Id),  a.  d;  n.  — 
syl-lid'i  an  (sT-lid'T-an),  a.  <1*  n. 
syl'lo-gism  (sil'o-jiz’m),  n.  [ME.  siloghne,  OF.  silogime , 
sillogisme ,  F.  syllogisme ,  L.  syllogismus,  Gr.  ovAAoy  107x69 
a  reckoning  all  together,  a  reasoning,  syllogism,  fr.  ovAAo- 
yi$e<r6ai  to  reckon  all  together,  to  bring  at  once  before  the 
mind,  to  infer,  conclude  ;  crvv  with,  together  -|-  Aoyt^co-flcu 
to  reckon,  to  conclude  by  reasoning.  See  syn-  ;  logistic, 
logic.]  1.  A  logical  scheme  or  analysis  of  a  formal  argu¬ 
ment,  consisting  of  three  propositions  (called  respectively 
the  major  premise,  the  minor  premise,  and  the  conclusion). 
The  conclusion  necessarily  follows  from  the  premises;  so  that, 
if  these  are  true,  the  conclusion  must  be  true,  and  the  argument 
amounts  to  demonstration  ;  as  in  the  following  example  :  — 
Every  virtue  is  laudable  ; 

Kindness  is  a  virtue  ; 

Therefore  kindness  is  laudable 

The  major  premise  is  usually  treated  as  a  general  rule  of  which 
the  minor  premise  is  a  case  and  the  conclusion  an  application. 
The  two  premises  are  related  by  a  middle,  or  common,  term 
which  disappears  in  the  conclusion  ;  and  for  this  reason  the  syl¬ 
logism  is  often  treated  as  a  process  of  elimination.  The  formal 
validity  of  the  syllogism  is  entirely  distinct  from  its  truth,  which 
depends  upon  tne  truth  of  its  premises  ;  and  since,  as  Mill  has 
shown,  the  major  premise  represents  a  generalization  of  experi¬ 
ence,  the  function  of  the  syllogism  is  sometimes  conceived  not 
so  much  a  means  of  giving  knowledge  a  new  form  as  of  testing 
this  generalization  by  the  application  to  it  of  the  particular  case 
See  figure,  13;  mode,  3b;  premise,  1;  term. 

2.  Deductive  reasoning ;  explication  of  the  relations  of 
ideas,  esp.  in  accordance  with  syllogistic  principles. 
SyllO-glS'tiC  (-jTs'tlk)  (  a.  [L.  syllogisticus ,  Gr.  crvAAo- 
syl'lo-gis'ti-cal  (-tT-kal)  j  ytartKov  :  cf.  F.  syllogistique.] 
Of,  pertaining  to,  consisting  of,  or  of  the  form  of  reason¬ 
ing  by,  syllogisms.  —  syl  lo  gis'ti-cal-ly,  adv. 
syllo  gis'tic,  n.  The  department  of  logic  which  treats  of 
the  syllogism  ;  also,  the  art  of  reasoning  syllogistically. 
syl'lo-gize  (sTl'6-jiz),  v.  i.  &  t.  ;  -gized  (-jizd) ;  -giz'ing  (-jiz'- 
Tng).  [Gr.  <rvAAoyt£e<r0ai :  cf.  F.  syllogi.ser.]  To  reason 
or  infer  by  means  of  syllogisms.  —  syl'lo-gi-za'tion  (-jT- 
za'slmn  ;  -ji-za'shwn),  n.  —  syl'lo-giz  er  (-jlz'er),  n. 
sylph  (sTlf),  n.  [F.  sylphe ,  m.,  prob.  fr.  L.  Sylphus ,  S  u  If  us , 
name  of  some  divinity.]  1.  An  imaginary  being  inhabit¬ 
ing  the  air  ;  —  a  name  given  by  Paracelsus  to  the  elemental 
beings  of  the  air,  conceived  as  mortal  but  soulless.  Cf. 
1st  gnome  ;  salamander,  2 ;  undine,  1. 

2.  Fig. :  A  slender,  graceful  woman. 

3.  Any  of  several  brilliant  South  American  humming 
birds,  having  a  long  forked  tail,  as  Cyanolesbia  gorgo. 

sylph'id  (sil'fld),  71.  [F.  sy  Ip  hide,  fern.  See  sylph.]  A 

young  or  diminutive  sylph. — sylph'id-ine  (-fi-dTn;  -din), a. 


syl'van  (sTT'van),  a.  Also  sil'van.  [See  silvan,  a.]  Of 
or  pertaining  to  a  silva;  specif.  :  a  Abounding  in  forests 
and  trees  ;  woody,  b  Countrylike  ;  rural ;  rustic, 
syl'van,  n.  [L.  Sylvanus ,  better  Silvmius.  See  silvan,  «.] 

1.  [cop.]  Rom.  Relig.  Silvanus  (which  see).  Milton. 

2.  A  rustic;  a  woodsman.  Rare.  Sidney. 

syl'van-ite  (sTl'vdn-it),  n.  [Fr.  Transylvania,  where  first 

found.]  M in.  A  telluride  of  gold  and  silver,  ( Au,  Ag)Te2,  of 
a  steel  gray,  silver  white,  or  brass  yellow.  It  often  occurs 
in  implanted  crystals  resembling  written  characters,  and 
hence  is  called  graphic  tellurium.  H.,  1.5-2.  Sp.  gr.,  7.9-8. 3. 
Syl  ves'tri  an  (sTl-ves'trT-dn)  )  n.  Eccl.  Hist,  a  One  of  a 
Syl  ves'trine  (sTl-ves'trTn)  j  monastic  order  founded 
by  Sylvester  de’  Gozzoloni,  in  1231.  Its  rule  is  very  simi¬ 
lar  to  that  of  the  Benedictines,  b  One  of  an  associated 
order  of  nuns.  —  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Sylvestrians. 
Syl'vi-an  (sTl'vT-dn),  a.  Anat.  Discovered  by,  or  named 
after,  the  French  anatomist  Jacques  Dubois  (=  Sylvius ), 
1478-1555.  —  Sylvian  aqueduct.  =  AQUEDUCT  OF  Sylvius.  —  S. 
fissure  or  sulcus.  =  fissure  of  Sylvius. 

Syl-vi'i  d»  (sTl-vi'T-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.  ;  Sylvia  -f  -idee.] 
Zool.  A  family  of  small  teu-primaried  oscine  passerine 
birds,  allied  to  the  thrushes  and  consisting  of  the  Old 
World  or  true  warblers,  represented  in  America  by  the 
kinglets  and  gnat  catchers.  It  is  often  ranked  only  as  a 
subfamily  of  the  thrush  family  and  called  SyLvi  l'nse 
(sTPvT-i'ne).  —  syl'vi-ine  (sil'vT-In  ;  -In  ;  183),  a. 
syl'vite  (sTl'vit),  n.  Also  syl'vin,  syl'vine  (-vTn),  syl'- 
vin-ite  (-vTn-it).  [From  NL.  sal  digestivus  sylvii ,  potas¬ 
sium  chloride.]  Min.  Native  potassium  chloride,  KC1, 
occurring  in  colorless  cubes  or  crystalline  masses  like  rock 
salt,  but  having  a  sharper  taste.  H.,  2.  Sp.  gr.,  1.97-1.99. 
It  is  used  for  preparing  potassium  compounds, 
sym-  (sTm-).  An  assimilated  form  of  .syn-.  See  syn-. 
sym'bi  ont  (sTm'bi-5nt  ;  slm'bl-5nt),  n.  [Gr.  (tupPliov, 
<ru^j3 c oO cto9,  p.  pr.]  Biol.  An  organism  living  in  symbiosis, 
sym  bi-o'sis  (-o'sTs),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  ov/x/SttooH?  a  living 
together,  ov^piovv  to  live  together  ;  <rvv  with  -f-  piovv  to 
live.]  Biol.  The  living  together  in  more  or  less  intimate  as¬ 
sociation  or  even  close  union  of  two  dissimilar  organisms.  In 
a  broad  sense  the  term  includes  parasitism,  or  antagonistic, 
or  antipathetic,  symbiosis  (see  parasite,  3),  in  which  the  as¬ 
sociation  is  disadvantageous  or  destructive  to  one  of  the 
organisms,  but  ordinarily  it  is  used  of  cases  where  the  as¬ 
sociation  is  advantageous,  or  often  necessary,  to  one  or 
both,  and  not  harmful  to  either.  When  there  is  bodily  union 
(in  extreme  cases  so  close  that  the  two  form  practically  a 
single  body,  as  in  the  union  of  algae  and  fungi  to  form  li¬ 
chens,  and  in  the  inclusion  of  algae  in  radiolarians)  it  is 
called  conjunctive  symbiosis ;  if  there  is  no  actual  union  of 
the  organisms  (as  in  the  association  of  ants  with  myr- 
mecophytes),  disjunctive  symbiosis.  Cf .  helotism,  2. 
sym  bi-ot'ic  (-ot'ik),  a.  [Gr.  orj/x/StioTucov.]  Biol.  Per¬ 
taining  to,  characterized  by,  or  living  in,  a  state  of  symbio¬ 
sis.  —  sym'bi-ot'i-cal-ly  (-T-kal-T),  adv.  —  symbiotic  sapro 
phytism.  Bot.:  the  association  of  a  saprophytic  plant  with  a 
fungal  symbiont  or  mycorrhiza. 

sym'bol  (sTm'btfl),  w.  [L.  sym bolus,  symbolum,  Gr.  avp- 
ftoAov  a  sign  by  which  one  knows  or  infers  a  thing,  fr.  avg- 
pdAAeiv  to  throw  or  put  together,  to  compare  ;  aw  with  -f-  I 
Pa AAetv  to  throw  :  cf.  F.  symbole.  Cf.  emblem,  parable.]  j 

1.  Thatwhichstandsfororrepresentssomethingel.se;  a 
visible  sign  or  representation  of  an  idea  or  quality,  or  of 
another  object,  by  reason  of  natural  aptness,  of  association, 
or  of  convention  ;  an  emblem  ;  as,  the  lion  is  the  symbol  of 
courage  ;  the  cross  is  the  symbol  of  Christianity. 

2.  A  letter,  abbreviation,  character,  sign,  or  the  like,  used 
to  represent  something,  as  an  operation  or  relation  in 
mathematics,  an  element  in  chemistry,  a  person’s  signature, 
etc. ;  as,  C  is  the  symbol  for  carbon  ;  in  crystallography  the 
symbol  of  a  plane  is  the  numerical  expression  which  defines 
its  position  relatively  to  the  assumed  axes. 

3.  Theol.  An  authoritative  summary  of  faith  or  doctrine  ; 
a  creed.  Cf.  symbolical  books,  symbolics. 

4.  Logic.  Any  formal  unit  of  expression,  such  as  a  term, 
proposition,  or  formal  argument,  which  represents  an 
aspect  of  thought  capable  of  being  dealt  with  as  a  unit. 

5.  [Gr.  ovfj.fioA.ai  contributions.]  Obs.  a  That  which  is 
thrown  into  a  common  fund ;  a  contribution,  b  Allot¬ 
ment;  lot. 

Syn.  —  Figure,  type.  See  emblem. 
sym  bol  »  og'ra  phy,  symbol-e-og'ra-phy  (  e-5g'rd-fT), 
n .  [Gr.  ovfxPoAatov  sign,  token,  contract  -j-  -graphy.] 
Art  of  rightly  forming  and  making  written  instruments, 
sym-bol'ic  (sTin-b51'Tk)  )  a.  [L.  symbolicus ,  Gr.  avgPoAi- 
sym  bol'i-cal  (-T-kal)  1  ko?  :  cf.  F.  .symbolique.]  1.  Of, 
pertaining  to,  or  of  the  nature  of,  a  symbol  or  symbols  ; 
exhibiting  or  expressing  by  resemblance  or  signs ;  repre¬ 
sentative  ;  as,  the  eye  is  symbolic  of  sight  and  knowledge. 

The  sacrament  is  a*  representation  of  Christ’s  death  by  such 
symbolical  actions  as  he  himself  appointed.  Jer.  Taylor. 

2.  Gram.  Pert,  to,  or  designating,  a  word,  as  is ,  shall, 
who,  in  which  the  meaning  consists  simply  in  indicating  a 
relation  of  syntax  ;  —  distinguished  from  presentive. 
symbolical  books,  Eccl.,  books  which  contain  the  creeds,  or 
confessions  of  faith,  of  churches  or  religious  bodies.— 
symbolic,  or  symbolical,  delivery.  Law,  the  delivery  of  prop¬ 
erty  sold  by  delivering  something  else  as  a  symbol,  token, 
or  representative  of  it,  as  where  a  trunk  and  its  contents 


are  delivered  by  delivery  of  the  key.  —  symbolic  equation. 
Math,  a  One  declaring  the  equivalence  of  certain  opera¬ 
tions.  Cf.  functional  equation,  b  One  in  which  a  single 
symbol  equated  to  U  is  the  equation  of  a  curve  or  surface ; 
as  G'  =  0,  (J<  —  0,  C  4-  A C  =  U,  the  equations  of  two  circles 
and  a  family  of  circles  through  their  intersections.  —  s.  ge¬ 
ometry,  geometry  treated  by  means  of  equations  and  oper¬ 
ations  expressed  in  purely  symbolic  forms.  —  s.  logic,  a 
form  of  logic  in  which  the  relations  of  ideas  and  judg¬ 
ments  are  represented  by  symbols  in  order  to  derive  con¬ 
clusions  by  processes  analogous  to  those  of  mathematics. 

—  symbolically,  adv.  —  sym-bol'i-cal-ness,  n. 
sym-bol'ics  (sTm-bol'Tks),  n.  The  study  of  ancient  sym¬ 
bols  ;  esp.,  Theol.,  historic  theology  treating  of  Christian 
creeds  and  confessions  of  faith;  symbolism;  —  called  also 
symbolic. 

sym'bol-ism  (sTm'bdl-Tz’m),  n.  1.  Investiture  of  any¬ 
thing,  as  of  a  ritualistic  act  or  practice,  with  a  symbolic 
meaning  ;  representation  of  objects,  qualities,  or  ideas,  by 
means  of  symbols  or  emblems. 

2.  A  system  of  symbols  or  representations. 

3.  In  literature  and  art,  the  principles  and  characteristics 
of  the  symbolists  (see  symbolist,  n.,  2  c). 

4.  Chem.  A  combining  of  parts  or  ingredients.  Obs. 

5.  Theol.  The  science  of  creeds ;  symbolics. 

sym'bol  1st,  n.  1.  One  who  employs  symbols  or  symbolism. 
2.  Specif.  :  a  One  who  advocates  or  employs  symbolism  in 
religious  worship,  b  One  who  cultivates  or  employs  sym¬ 
bolic  logic  (which  see,  under  symbolic),  c  One  who  em¬ 
ploys  symbolism  in  art  or  literature  ;  esp.,  one  of  a  class  of 
writers  and  artists  which  arose  just  after  1880,  esp.  in 
France  and  Belgium,  Verlaine,  Mallarm£,  and  Maeterlinck 
being  the  best  known  of  the  writers.  They  were  also  called 
decadents  (see  decadent,  n.,2).  Esp.  in  literature,  the  sym¬ 
bolists  were  reactionists  against  realism  and  the  theories 
and  practices  of  the  Parnassians.  They  concerned  them¬ 
selves  with  general  truths  instead  of  realities,  exalted  the 
metaphysical  and  the  m  vsterious,  esp.  the  mystical  power 
and  charm  of  music,  and  aimed  to  unify  and  blend  the  arts 
and  the  functions  of  the  senses.  Their  lyric  poetry  resem¬ 
bles  music  in  its  object,  endeavoring  to  render  by  rhythms 
and  sounds  sentiments  and  emotions  w  hich  escape  analy¬ 
sis.  They  claim  great  liberties  of  form,  syntax,vocabulary, 
rime,  and  esp.  meter.  Their  vers  libre  is  often  scarcely 
distinguishable  from  prose. 

sym  bol  is'tic  (-Ts'tTk)  )  a.  Marked  by  the  use  of  sym- 
sym'bol  is'ti  cal  (-tT-kal)  j  bols,  or  by  symbolism, 
sym  bol-i  za'tion  (-T-za'shwn;  -i-za'shwn),  n.  The  act  of 
symbolizing ;  symbolical  representation, 
sym'bol  ize  (sTm'bdl-Iz),  v.  i. ;  -ized  (-izd)  ;  -iz'ing  (-iz'- 
Tng).  [Cf.  F.  symboli ser 1.  To  use  symbols  or  symbolism. 

2.  To  be  alike  in  qualities,  properties,  or  the  like  ;  to  cor¬ 
respond  ;  harmonize  ;  agree.  Now  Rare. 

The  pleasing  of  order  cloth  symbolize  with  harmony  Bacon. 
sym'bol  ize,  v.  t.  1.  To  make  representative  of  some¬ 
thing  ;  to  regard  or  treat  as  symbolic. 

2  To  represent  by  a  symbol  or  symbols. 

3.  To  make  to  agree  in  properties  or  qualities.  Now  Rare . 
sym-bol'o-gy  (sTm-bQl'6-jT),  n.  [symbol  -f  -logy.']  The 

art  of  expression  by  symbols,  or  of  interpreting  symbolic 
expression.  —  sym  bb-log'i-cal  (sTm'bo-ISj'T-kal),  a. — 
sym-bol'o-gist  (sTm-bbl'o-jTst),  n. 

Sym-bran'chi-a  (sTm-brSij'kT-d),  n.  pi.  [NL.  ;  Gr.  aw 
with  -}-  -bronchia.]  Zool.  An  order  of  slender  eel-like 
fishes  having  the  gill  openings  confluent  beneath  the  neck. 
They  chiefly  inhabit  the  fresh  waters  of  warm  countries. 

—  sym'branch  (sTm'brSqk),  n .—  sym-bran'chi-ate  (sTm- 
br5q'kT-at),  a.  <£  n.  —  sym-bran'chous  (-kus),  a. 

Sym  ma'chl  an  (sT-ma'kT-an),  a.  Eccl.  Hist.  Of,  pert, 
to,  or  named  from,  Symmachus,  a  3d-century  Greek  trans¬ 
lator  of  the  Old  Testament.  —  n.  One  of  a  sect  of  Ebionites, 
reputed  to  have  been  founded  by  Symmachus. 
sym-met'al  isrn  (stm-mSt'al-Tz’m),  n.  [Gr.  avv  together 
-j-  metal  -| — is?>i.]  Money.  That  system  of  coinage  in 
which  the  unit  of  currency  consists  of  a  certain  weight  of 
two  or  more  metals,  as  gold  and  silver,  combined, 
sym  met'ric  (sT-m§t'rTk),  a.  Symmetrical.  —  symmetric 
function,  Math.,  a  function  of  several  variables  that  retains 
its  form  when  any  two  variables  are  exchanged  throughout, 
sym-met'ri-cal  (-rT-kal),  a.  [Cf.  F.  symetrigue.  See  sym¬ 
metry.]  1.  Involving  or  exhibiting  symmetry ;  having  parts 
mutually  well-proportioned  ;  hence,  regular  ;  even  ;  as, 
asymmetrical  step  ;  a  symmetrical  body  or  building. 

2.  Bot.  Specif. :  a  Capable  of  division  by  a  longitudinal 
plane  into  similar  halves;  —  said  of  a  flower,  shoot,  or  organ . 
See  actinomorphic,  bisymmetrical,  zygomorphic.  b  Hav¬ 
ing  the  same  number  of  members  in  each  whorl  of  floral 
leaves;  —  said  of  a  flower.  Cf.  regular,  a.,  2  c. 

3.  Org.  Chem.  Specif.,  pertaining  to  or  designating  deriva¬ 
tives  of  benzene  in  which  three  or  four  substituting  groups 
are  attached  symmetrically  to  the  nucleus,  occupying  the 
positions  1,  3,  5,  or  1,  2,  4,  5.  See  benzene  nucleus.  Abbr.  s. 

4.  Math.  Specif.  :  a  Having  a  common  measure  ;  com¬ 
mensurable.  b  Having  corresponding  parts  or  relations, 
symmetrical  diphenyl  urea.  See  carbanilide.  —  s.  relation, 
Symbolic  or  Math.  Logic,  a  relation  that  holds  good  w  hen 
the  terms  are  exchanged  ;  a  mutual  or  reciprocal  relation, 
as  of  equality  or  cousinship. 

—  sym-met'ri-cal-ly,  adv.  —  sym-met'ri-cal-ness,  n. 


who  forms  or  divides  words  into 
syllables,  or  is  skilled  in  this, 
syllable  name  Music.  Name  of 
a  given  tone  in  solmizution. 
syl'la-bub.  Var.  of  sillabub. 
syl’e.  +  sill. 
syllene  +  sell,  v. 
syl'lo  ge  (sll'5-je  ;  -ge),  n.  [Gr. 
cvAAcyr).]  A  collection.  Rare. 
syKlo-gls  try.  n.  Syllogization. 

aylour-  cki.crk. 
sylph'inet  sTl'fin:  -fin),  sylph'- 
lsh.  a.  Sylphlike, 
sylph'llke',  a.  Like  a  svlph  ; 
graceful.  [of  asylum.  Dial. I 
sy'lum  (sT'lum).  Aphetic  form| 
syl'va  (sll'vd).  Var.  of  silva. 
Eyl-va'nus  ( sll-va'n?7s),  n.  Var. 
of  Silvanus. 

syl'vane  (sTl'viin),  n.  Also 
syl'van  ( sll'vftn ).  [sylra,  var. 
of  silva  +  furfuran.j  Chem.  A 
liquid  obtained  with  furfuranc 
hy  distillation  of  pine  wood,  and 
regarded  as  a  methyl  derivative 
of  furfurane. 

ayl-va'nl-um  (sYl-va'nY-um),  n. 


[NL.,  from  Transylvania,  where 
it  was  first  found.]  Chem.  Tel¬ 
lurium.  Obs. 

syl'van  ly.  a<!v.  of  sylvan. 
syl'vate  (sTl'vat),  n.  Chem.  An 
abietate. 

syl-vat'lc  (sTl-vfit'Yk).  a.  [L. 
sylvaticus,  better  silraticus. 
See  silvan,  a.  J  Sylvan.  Rare. 
syl  vat'i-cal,  a.  Sylvatic.  Rare. 
syl'ves,  u •  pi.  [L.  sdva.'\  Woods. 
Obs. 

syl-ves'ter.  a.  (L.  Silvester, 
- iris  ;  cf.  F.  sylrestre .]  Sylves- 
trinn.  Obs.  ‘  [of  Silvester. I 
Syl-ves'ter  (sYl-vfs'tSr).  Var. | 
syl-ves'tral  (-tn.fi ),  a.  Relating 
to  the  woods  ;  wijd  ;  sylvan, 
syl-ves'trene  ( -tren),  n.  [From 
NL.  sylvestris.  specific  name  of 
the  pine  yielding  it.  See  sylves- 
t k  1  a n . ]  Chem.  A  dextrorotatory 
terpene,  C10H1*;,  in  Swedish  and 
Russian  oil  of  turpentine.  It  is 

a  liquid  boiling  at  175-17(5°  C. 
svl  ves'tri-al,«.  Sylvestral.  Obs . 
syl-ves'trl-an  (-trY-tfn),  a.  [L. 
sylvestris,  better  silvesths.]  Syl¬ 
van.  Rare. 


syl-ves'tric.a.  Sylvestrian.  Obs. 

syl-ves'trous.o.  Sylvestral.  Obs. 
Syl'vi-a  (sIl'vY-a),  n.  [L.  Silvia; 
cf.  the  masc.  Stlvius,  and  silva 
forest.  See  sylvan.]  1  Fem¬ 
inine  of  Sylvanus  (see  Silva¬ 
nus)  ;  —  fern,  prop  -  name. 

2.  [NL.,  fr.  the  medieval  name 
of  the  robin  redbreast  and  other 
birds.]  Zobl.  The  typical  genus 
of  warblers  of  the  family  Syl- 
viidse,  formerly  extensive,  but 
now  restricted  to  the  European 
whitethroat,  the  blackcap,  and 
their  allies.  [arietic.I 

syl 'vie  (stl'vTk),  a.  Chem.  See| 
Syl  vi-col'i-dae  (sYl'vY-kOl'Y-de), 
11.  pi.  [NL.  ;  L.  sylra,  silva, 
forest  4-  colere  to  inhabit  + 
- vise .]  Zool.  Syn.  of  Mniotjl- 
tiu.e.  —  syl-vic'o-line  (sll-vTk'- 
j  t>-l!n  ;  -lYn),  a.  [wood.  06.0 
syl  vlc'o-list.  n.  A  dweller  in  a| 
syl'vi-cul  ture  ( sYl'vY-knl'tflr), 
n.,  syl  vi-cul'tur-al  (-kfll'fflr- 
rtl).  syLvi-cul'tur-ist  (-Yst),  n. 
Vars.  of  silviculture,  etc. 
eyl-vig'er  ous  (sYl-vYj'5r-?7s),  a. 
[L.  si/Tva,  silva,  forest  +  E.  -ger- 


I  or.*.]  Bearing  wood.  Obs. 

sym.  Abbr.  Symbol:  symphony 
( Music).  [Vars  of  simar.I 

sy-mar',  sy-marr'  (sT-nuir').| 
symbaclavi8,  n.  [Cf.  clavicvm- 
1  bal.1  A  harpsichord.  Obs.  Scot. 
sym'bal.  +  cymbal. 
sym'ba-sls  (sYm'ba-sYs),  n. 

I  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  <ru/x/3a<nv  agree- 
'  inent,  arrangement.  1  Biol.  The 
association  of  organisms  in  in- 
|  terbreeding  groups,  as  species, 

J  which  make  evolutionary  prog¬ 
ress  as  units.  O.  F.  Cook.  — 
sym-ba'sic  (sYm-hii'sYk),  a. 
sym'bl-on  (sYm'bY-Cn).  n.  (NL.l 
Biol.  A  symbiont,  [symbiont. [ 
sym'bi-ote  (-ot),  11.  Biol.  A| 
sym  bi-ot'l-cal  (-Ct'Y-krXl),  a. 
I  Biol.  Symbiotic. 

8ym'bi-ot  ism  (-St'Yz’m),  n. 
Biol.  Symbiosis, 
sym  bleph'a-ron  (sYm-blSf'a- 
|  r5n),  n.  [NL.  ;  Gr.  avt-  +  £Ae- 
I  <f)apov  eyelid.]  Med.  Abnormal 
j  adhesion  between  the  eyelids 
I  and  the  eveball,  as  from  a  burn, 
sym'bol,  v.  t.  To  symbolize.  R. 


sym-bol'a-try  (sYm-bOl'd-trY),  n. 

[Gr.  avpPoAov  symbol  -f  -la- 
try.]  Worship  of,  or  inordinate 
veneration  for,  symbols.  R.  — 
8ym-bol'a-trous  (-trfls),  adv.  R. 
sym-bol'ic,  n.  [Cf.  F.  symbo- 
lique.  See  symbolic,  a.]  Theol. 
=  symbolics. 

sym'bol-iz'er  (sYm'btfl-Tz'Sr),  n. 
( >ne  who  symbolizes;  also,  Obs., 
one  who  contributes  his  symbol, 
or  share.  See  symbol,  «.,  5. 
sym  bol-og'ra-phy  (-Sg'rd-fY). 
n.  [ symbol  +  -g  r  ap  h  //.]  A 

treatise  on  symbols.  Obs.'—  sym  - 
bol-og'ra-phist  (-fist),  u.  Obs. 
sym'bol-ol'a-try  (-Bl'd-trY),  n. 
Symbolatrv.  R.  (bology.  R.  I 
sym  bol-ol'o-gy  (-6-jY),  n.  Sym-| 
sym'bol-ry  (sYm'bdl-rY),  n. 
Symbols.  Rare. 
sym'bo-lum.  u.  [L.]  A  symbol. 
Obs.—  Sym'bo-lum  Qui-cun'que, 
the  Quicunquevult,  or  Athana- 
sian  Creed  (which  see), 
syment.  +  cement. 
sy-men'tri-al.  a.  Rendering  It. 
nmmetriato,  symmetrical.  Obs. 


Sym'ma-chuss  (sYm'd-kfis-Yz) 

ver'sion.  See  version. 
sym'ma-chy  (sYm'd-kY),  n.  [Gr 
o’VfJfxa.Yia.']  Alliance  in  war.  R, 
sym-me'di-an  (sYm-me'dY-dn), 
a.  [Gr.  ervv  with  -f  median.] 
Math.  Lying  on  the  medians  ; — 
said  of  the  center  of  mass  of  a 
triangle.  —  sym  me'di-an,  n. 
sym'me-lus  (sYm'C-lus),  n. 
I  NL.;  Gr.  <xvv  together  +  fx4Ao<; 
limb.]  Ter  at.  A  monstrosity 
marked  by  the  fusion  of  the 
lower  extremities  and  imperfect 
development  of  the  pelvis, 
sym'me-tral  (sYm'f-trdl),  n. 
Measurable;  also,  symmetrical. 
8ym-me'tri  an  (sY-me'trY-dn),  n. 
A  symmetrist  Rare. 
sym-met'ri-aVed  (sY-m^t'rY-at'- 
ed),  a.  Symmetrized.  Obs. 
sym  me-tfi'eian  (sYm'S-trYsh'- 
dn),n.  A  symmetrist  Obs. 
sym-met'ri-ous.  a.  Symmetri¬ 
cal.  Obs.  —  sym-met'ri-ous-ly, 
adv.  Obs. 

sym'me-trist  (sYm'P-trYst),  «. 
One  studious  of  symmetry. 


ftTod,  foot :  out,  oil ;  chair  ;  go  ;  sing,  iqk  ;  then,  thin ;  nature,  verdure  (250) ;  K  =  ch  in  G.  icli,  ach  (144) ;  boN  ;  yet ;  zlv  =  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Gunw. 

Full  explanations  of  Abbreviations,  Slens,  etc.,  Ininiedlatelj  precede  the  Vocabulary. 
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sym'me  trize  (sTm'e-triz),  v.  t.  ;  sym'me-trized  (-trizd)  ; 
sym'me-triz'inq  (-trlz'Tng).  [Cf.  F.  symetruter."]  To  make 
proportional  in  its  parts  ;  to  reduce  to  symmetry.  —  sym  - 
me  tri  za'tion  (-trT-za'shftn  ;  -tri-za'shun),  n. 
sym'me-try  (sTiu'e-trT),  n.  [L.  synnnetria ,  Gr.  avpp.tr  pia  ; 
avv  with,  together  -f-  perpov  a  measure  :  cf.  F.  sy  metric , 
formerly  symmetric.  See  syn- ;  meter  rhythm.]  1.  A 
due  proportion  of  the  several  parts  of  a  body  to  each  other  ; 
adaptation  of  the  form  or  dimensions  of  the  several  parts 
of  a  thing  to  each  other  ;  harmonious  relation  of  parts  ;  as, 
the  symmetry  of  a  Greek  temple. 

2.  Conformance  ;  consistency  ;  congruity.  Rare. 

3.  Correspondence  or  similarity  of  form,  dimensions,  or 
parts  on  opposite  sides  of  an  axis,  center,  or  dividing  plane. 
In  Biol.,  bilateral  symmetry  and  radial  symmetry  (see 
under  the  adjectives)  are  the  prevailing  types  in  the  animal 
kingdom,  but  many  animals  exhibit,  esp.  in  their  external 
form,  a  considerable  degree  of  anteroposterior  and  dorso- 
ventral  symmetry  (which  see).  See  zonal  symmetry.  In 
Cryst .,  symmetry  with  respect  to  an  axis  is  defined  as  bina¬ 
ry  (twofold),  ternary ,  tetragonal ,  and  hexagonal  (senary).  A 
principal  plane  of  symmetry  is  one  that  includes  two  or  more 
like  axe3  of  symmetry.  There  are  believed  to  be  thirty- 
two  possible  groups  of  symmetry,  to  which  all  crystals  must 
belong.  Fivebelong  to  the  isometric  system  of  crystalliza¬ 
tion,  seven  to  the  tetragonal  system,  etc.  These  groups 
are  often  named  according  to  the  typical  form  character¬ 
izing  each,  as  the  tetrahedral  group  and  pyritohedral  group 
of  the  isometric  system,  the  sphenoidal  group  of  the  tetrag¬ 
onal  system  ;  also,  according  to  a  prominent  mineral  be¬ 
longing  to  each,  as  the  tetrahedrite  type,  pyrite  type,  etc. 
The  triclinic  system  includes  two  groups,  one  of  which  has 
only  centrosymmetry ;  the  other,  having  neither  plane, 
axis,  nor  center  of  symmetry,  is  the  asymmetric  system. 

sym-pal'mo-graph  (sTm-p51'm$-graf),  n.  [Gr.  avv  to¬ 
gether,  with  -f-  nvkpos  vibration  (fr.  naWeiv  to  shake) 
-graj>h.~\  An  instrument  for  the  graphical  composition  of 
two  harmonic  motions,  consisting  of  a  pendulum  free  to 
vibrate  about  two  horizontal  axes  with  different  periods 
of  oscillation  by  adjustment  of  which  its  bob  is  made  to 
describe  the  Lissajous  figures.  Cf.  hakmonograph. 
sym  pa  thet'ic  (sTm'pa-thSt'Ik),  a.  [Cf.  Gr.  crv,j.ira(h\Ti- 
K09  See  sympathy  ;  cf.  pathetic.]  1.  Feeling,  or  in¬ 
clined  to  feel,  sympathy;  sensitive  to,  or  affected  by,  the 
emotions  of  another  or  others ;  sympathizing ;  hence, 
agreeing  ;  harmonious  ;  congenial ;  concordant.  “  Sad  to 
your  sympathetic  scenes  I  fly.”  Burns. 

2.  Due  to,  or  expressive  of,  sympathy. 

3.  Anat.  Pert,  to  the  sympathetic  system. 

Syn.  —  See  congenial. 

aympathetic  ink,  a  fluid  for  invisible  writing  to  be  made  vis¬ 
ible  afterwards,  as  a  weak  infusion  of  nutgalls  (made  black 
by  copperas  solution),  or  almost  any  colorless  vegetable 
juice  (made  visible  by  pressing  with  a  hot  iron).  —  a.  magic. 
See  magic,*!. ,1.— a.  nerve,  Anat., ,  any  nerve  of  the  sympathet¬ 
ic  system  ;  esp.,  one  of  the  main  gangliate  cords.  —  a.  num¬ 
bers,  Math.,  numbers  supposed  to  come  together  by  chance 
oftener  than  others.  —  a  powder.  Alchemy ,  a  powder  of  cal¬ 
cined  copperas, pulverized  and  mixed  with  gum  arabic,  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  a  sovereign  cure  for  a  wound,  even  if  applied 
merely  to  blood  from  it.  — a.  sounds.  Physics ,  sounds  pro¬ 
duced  from  bodies  by  vibrations  communicated  to  them 
from  some  other  sounding  body,  by  means  of  the  air  or  an 
intervening  solid.  —  a.  string,  Music ,  a  string  in  any  of  va¬ 
rious  instruments  so  adjusted  as  to  sound  by  sympathetic 
vibration.  — a.  system,  a  Anat.  <£•  Zool.  A  system  of  small 
ganglia  and  nerves  present  in  addition  to  the  cerebrospinal 
system  in  vertebrates  above  cyclostomes.  It  consists  of  a 
pair  of  nerve  cords  bearing  ganglia  at  short  intervals,  lying 
on  each  side  of,  or  more  or  less  ventral  to,  the  bodies  of  the 
vertebrae  and  extending  from  the  head  to  the  caudal  or 
coccygeal  region.  The  numerous  branches  of  these  cords 
form  complex  plexuses  including  the  cardiac,  solar,  and 
hypogastric.  The  sympathetic  nerves  connect  at  many 
points  with  those  of  the  cerebro-spinal  system,  b  Zool. 
In  various  invertebrates,  some  part  of  the  nervous  system 
believed  to  be  physiologically  analogous  to  the  sympa¬ 
thetic  system  of  vertebrates.  It  commonly  consists  of  a 
nerve  arising  from  the  cerebral  ganglion,  and  often  bear¬ 
ing  ganglia,  from  which  branches  pass  to  the  viscera, 
sym'pa  thize  (sTm'pd-tlnz),  v.  i. ;  -thized  (-thizd) ;  -thiz'- 
ing  (-thiz'Tng).  [F.  sympathiser.  See  sympathy.]  1.  To 
feel  or  show  sympathy;  to  be  affected  sympathetically;  as  : 
a  To  experience  a  feeling  as  a  result  of  another’s  feeling ; 
to  be  affected  by  the  feeling  of  another  with  kindred  emo¬ 
tions  ;  as,  to  sympathize  with  one  in  his  sorrow  or  joy. 
b  To  share  with  another  a  feeling,  as  of  pleasure  or  pain  ; 
as,  I  sympathized  with  his  anger,  c  To  respond  sympathet¬ 
ically  to  any  stimulus;  as,  a  soul  to  sympathize  with  nature. 
2.  To  agree;  accord;  harmonize;  as,  their  tastes  si/mpathize. 
sym'pa-thize,  v.  t.  Obs.  1.  To  experience  or  feel  together. 
2.  To  answer  to;  to  correspond  to.  Skak. 

sym'pa-thy  (  tht),  n.  ;  pi.  -thies  (-thTz).  [L.  sympathia , 
Gr.  crupnaOda  ;  avv  with  -f-  7ra0o9  suffering,  passion,  fr. 
ndaxeiv,  na$tlv,  to  suffer :  cf.  F.  sympathie.  See  syn-  ; 
pathos.]  1.  Feeling  corresponding  to  that  which  another 
feels  ;  the  quality  of  being  affected  by  the  affection  of  an¬ 
other,  with  feelings  correspondent  in  kind,  if  not  in  de¬ 
gree  ;  fellow  feeling  ;  esp.,  a  feeling  of  sorrow  experienced 
for  suffering  or  for  one  that  suffers  ;  compassion. 

And  with  a  fearless  confidence  make  known 

The  sorrows  sympathy  esteems  its  own.  Cowper. 


2.  An  agreement  of  affections  or  inclinations,  or  a  mutual 

conformity  of  natural  temperament,  which  causes  persons 
to  be  congenial  to,  or  accordant  with,  one  another  ;  as, 
there  is  perfect  sympathy  between  them.  Also,  accord, 
harmony,  or  agreement  in  general.  “  Sympathy  in  years, 
manners,  and  beauties.”  Shak. 

3.  Physics.  The  correlation  existing  between  bodies  capa¬ 
ble  of  communicating  their  vibrational  motion  to  one  an¬ 
other  through  some  medium.  See  sympathetic  sounds. 

4.  Physiol.  &  Med.  a  The  reciprocal  influence  exercised 
by  organs  or  parts  on  one  another,  as  shown  in  the  effects 
of  a  diseased  condition  of  one  part  on  another  part  or  organ, 
as  in  the  vomiting  produced  by  a  tumor  of  the  brain,  b 
The  influence  of  a  certain  psychological  state  in  one  person 
in  producing  a  like  state  in  another. 

5  A  tendency  of  things  to  unite  or  to  act  on  each  other  ; 
as,  the  sympathy  between  the  loadstone  and  iron. 

6.  Similarity  of  function,  use,  office,  or  the  like.  Rare. 
Syn.  — Fellow  feeling,  compassion,  commiseration,  ten¬ 
derness,  condolence,  agreement.  See  pity. 

Sym-pet'a-laD  (slm-pet'd-le),  n.pl.  [NL.  See  sym-  ;  petal.] 
Bot.  A  division  of  dicotyledons  coordinate  with  Apetalce 
and  Choripetahu  and  coextensive  with  Metaclilamydeie. 

sym  phon'ic  (sTm-f5n'Tk),  a.  1.  Relating  to  harmony  of 
sound  ;  symphonious  ;  also,  sounded  alike  ;  homophonous. 
2.  Music.  Of,  relating  to,  or  in  the  mauuer  of,  a  sym¬ 
phony  ;  as,  the  symphonic  form. 

symphonic  poem,  Music,  a  composition  for  a  symphony  or¬ 
chestra,  but  not  restricted  to  symphony  form,  and  based 
on  a  definite  poetic  subject,  as  those  of  Liszt. 

sym-pho'ni-ous  (sTm-io'uT-ws),  a.  [From  symphony.] 

1.  Agreeing  in  sound  ;  accordant  ;  harmonious. 

Followed  with  acclamation  and  the  sound 

Symphonious  of  ten  thousand  harps.  Milton. 

2.  Music.  Symphonic. 

sym'pho  nize  (sim'fo-iiiz),  v.  i.  <k  t. ;  -nized  (-nizd)  ; 
-niz'ing  (-niz'Tng).  To  agree  ;  accord  ;  harmonize. 

sym'pho-ny  (-m),n. ;  pi.  -phonies  (-nTz).  [F.  symphonic 

(cf.  It.  sinjonia ),  L.  symphonia ,  Gr.  avp^>mvia\  avv  with 
-f-  (Jmjvr)  a  sound,  the  voice.  See  phonetic.]  1.  A  conso¬ 
nance  or  harmony  of  sounds,  vocal,  instrumental,  or  both. 

The  trumpets  sound. 

And  wurlike  syinjihony  is  heard  around.  Dryden. 

2.  Hence,  consonance  or  harmony  of  any  kind  ;  as,  the 
symphony  of  a  man’s  talents  ;  esp.,  Painting ,  consonance 
or  harmony  of  color,  or  a  picture  marked  by  6uch. 

3.  Music,  a  =  symphonia  b.  Obs.  b  A  kind  of  tabor.  Obs. 
C  An  instrumental  passage  in  a  vocal  composition  ;  a  ritor- 
nello.  d  An  elaborate  instrumental  composition  in  so¬ 
nata  form  (see  under  sonata  b)  for  a  full  orchestra.  The 
early  overture  also,  and  certain  still  earlier  compositions, 
partly  vocal,  partly  instrumental,  were  called  symphonies. 
The  classical  symphony  was  developed  from  the  over¬ 
ture,  chiefly  by  Haydn,  and  brought  to  its  highest  expres¬ 
siveness  and  power  by  Beethoven,  who  also  replaced  the 
minuet  movement  with  the  scherzo.  In  a  few  modern 
symphonies  there  are  movements  for  a  chorus,  as  the  final 
movement  of  Beethoven’s  ninth  symphony,  which  is  called 
the  choral  symphony. 

Sym  pho-ri-car'pos  (sTm'fi-n-kar'pbs),  n.  [NL. ;  Gr. 
<7v/x</>opo9  accompanying  (avv  with  -f-  to  bear)  -|-  /cap- 

7T09  fruit  ;  — so  named  in  allusion  to  the  clustered  berries.] 
Bot.  A  small  genus  of  North  American  caprifoliaceous 
shrubs  having  bell-shaped  flowers  in  axillary  racemes,  suc¬ 
ceeded  by  fleshy  white  or  red  two-seeded  berries.  The 
species,  as  8.  racemosus ,  are  known  by  the  general  name 
of  snoiuberiy.  Also  [/.  r.],  a  plant  of  this  genus, 
sym-phys'i-on  (slm-fTz'I-Bn),  n.  [NL.] 

The  upper  end  of  the  symphysis  of  the 
jaw,  at  the  outer  surface.  See  craniom¬ 
etry,  Illust. 

sym'phy-sis  (sTm'fT-sTs),  n.  ;  pi.  -SES 
(-sez).  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  avp<f>vai<;  symphy¬ 

sis  (in  sense  1),  fr.  ovp<f>v(iv  to  make  to 
grow  together  ;  aw  with  -f-  tfrveiv  to 
cause  to  grow,  to  grow.]  1.  Anal.  <t* 

Zool.  The  immovable  or  more  or  less 
movable  union  of  certain  bones  in  the 
median  plane  of  the  body,  esp.  that  of 
the  two  halves  of  the  lower  jaw  (||  gym'- 
phy  ala  men'ti  [mgn'tl])  at  the  chin,  and 
of  the  two  pubic  bones  at  the  lower  an¬ 
terior  point  of  the  abdomen  ( ||  aym'phy-aia 
pu'bia  [pu'bls],  or  pubic  symphysis). 

2.  Anat.  A  form  of  articulation  admit¬ 
ting  of  very  slight  movement,  in  which 
the  bony  surfaces  are  connected  by  pads 
of  fibro-cartilage  without  a  synovial  mem¬ 
brane,  as  the  joints  between  the  bodies  of 
vertebrae. 

3.  Bot.  Coalescence.  Sympiesometer 

sym  pl-e-som'e-tor,  sym'pl-e-zom'e-  0J’ 

ter  (aTin'pT-e-zBm'J-tSr),  n.  Gr.  ovurri-  B  c  a  1SC_‘  wlncfi 
e<ri?  compression  (fr.  cru/jm<feii/  to  press  must  tic  adjusted 
together  ;  avv  with  -f-  nie'geiv  to  press,  by  the  auxiliary 
squeeze)  +  -meter.]  1.  A  sensitive  ba-  “Jj* 
rometer,  in  which  atmospheric  pressure  (iicated  by  the 
acting  on  a  liquid,  as  oil,  in  the  lower  thermometer  tv. 


Diagrams  showing,  A 
Scorpioid,  and  R 
Helicoid,  D  i  c  h  o  t- 
oiny.  1, 1  Sympodia. 


part,  compresses  an  elastic  gas  in  the  upper.  It  is  conven¬ 
ient  for  use  at  sea,  but  not  so  accurate  as  the  mercurial 
barometer. 

2.  An  apparatus  consisting  of  two  Pitot  tubes  with 
mouths  pointed  opposite  ways,  joined  at  their  upper  ends 
by  an  inverted  U  tube.  When  placed  in  a  flowing  stream 
the  difference  of  levels  in  the  tubes  measures  the  pressure. 
Cf.  pitometer. 

sym  plec'tic  (slm-plSk'tik),  a.  [Gr.  avpnktKriKo^  plait¬ 
ing  together,  fr.  ovp.n\tKtiv  to  plait  together.]  Zool.  Plait¬ 
ing  together  ;  —  designating  a  bone  between  the  hyoman- 
dibular  and  the  quadrate  in  the  mandibular  suspensorium 
of  many  fishes,  uniting  the  other  bones  of  the  Buspei.30- 
rium.  —  n.  The  symplectic  bone. 

Sym-pleg'a-des  (sTm-pli5g'd-dez),  n.  pi.  [L.,fr.  Gr.  2ivp- 
nhr/ydSe'i,  lit  ,  striking  together.]  Gr.  Myth.  Two  rocks  at 
the  entrance  of  the  Black  Sea,  which  dashed  against  each 
other  at  intervals,  but  became  fixed  when  the  ship  Argo 
passed  between. 

sym'plo-ce  (sTin'plo-se),  n.  [L.,  fr.  Gr.  avpnkoict]  an  in¬ 
terweaving,  fr.  avpn\(K€Lv  to  twine  together ;  avv  -f-  wA «- 
K€ iv  to  twine.]  Rhet.  The  repetition  of  a  word  or  phrase 
at  the  beginning  and  another  at  the  end  of  successive 
clauses ;  as,  Justice  came  down  from  heaven  to  view  the 
earth;  Justice  returned  to  heaven,  and  left  the  earth. 
Sym'plo-COS  (-kbs),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  avpirkonos  inter¬ 
woven.  See  symploce.]  Bot.  A  large  genus  of  trees  and 
shrubs  constituting  the  family  Symplocace®  (order  Primu- 
lales).  They  have  flowers  with  the  calyx  tube  adnate  to 
the  5-cellea  ovary  (which  becomes  a  fleshy  indehiscent 
fruit)  and  numerous  stamens  inserted  on  the  corolla.  The 
species  are  widely  distributed  in  all  continents  except  Eu¬ 
rope  and  Africa.  8.  tinctoria  is  the  sweetleaf .  The  bark 
and  leaves  of  this  and  several  Indian  species  furnish  a  dye. 
sym-po'di-um  (sTm-po'dT-ftm),  n. ;  pi.  -dia  (-a).  [NL.  ; 
Gr.  avv  with  -|-  rroSiov ,  dim.  of  7rou9, 

710669,  foot.]  Bot.  An  apparent  main 
axis  not  developedfrom  a  terminal  bud,  t~k 
but  made  up  of  successive  secondary 
axes,  each  of  which  represents  one  fork 
of  a  dichotomy,  the  other  being  of 
weaker  growth  or  suppressed  entirely 
as  in  the  grapevine  ;  a  pseudaxis.  Cf. 
monopodium  ;  see  dichotomy,  5. 
sym  po'si  ac  (-zt-£k),  a.  [L.  sympo- 
siacus ,  Gr.  avpnoataKo^ .]  Of,  or  con¬ 
nected  with,  a  symposium  ;  as,  sym- 
posiac  meetings.  —  n.  A  gat  hering,  or  the  table  talk,  at  a 
symposium  ;  hence,  any  similar  gathering  or  table  talk, 
sym-po'si  arch  (-ark),  n.  [Gr.  avpjToaidpxrf 9,  avpno- 
aia.pxo<;  ;  avpnoaiov  a  symposium  -{-  ap^e tv  to  rule.]  In 
Greek  antiquity,  the  master  of  a  feast ;  hence,  one  who 
presides  over,  or  is  the  chief  figure  at,  a  symposium, 
sym-po'si  um  (-Mill),  n.  ;  pi.  symposia  (-a).  [L.,  fr.  Gr. 

avpnoaicv  a  drinking  party,  feast ;  or  v  with  -f-  fronts'  a 
drinking.  SeesYN-;  cf.  potable.]  1.  In  ancient  Greece, 
a  drinking  together  ;  a  conipotation,  usually  following  the 
banquet  proper,  with  music,  singing,  and  conversation  ; 
hence,  now,  any  convivial  gathering,  esp.  one  marked  by 
free  interchange  of  ideas  in  general  conversation. 

2.  A  collection  of  short  essays  by  different  authors  on  a 
common  topic ;  —  so  called  from  the  appellation  given  to 
the  philosophical  dialogue  by  the  Greeks  ;  hence,  by  exten¬ 
sion,  a  series  of  discussions  or  a  more  or  less  formal  inter¬ 
change  of  views  among  several  treating  a  common  topic, 
symp'tom  (sTmp'tfim),  n.  [F.  symptome ,  Gr.  avpmujpa 
anything  that  has  befallen  one,  a  chance,  casualty,  symp¬ 
tom,  fr.  avpninT€i.v  to  fall  together;  avv  with  -f-  ninreiy 
to  fall  ;  cf.  Skr.  pat  to  fly,  to  fall.  See  syn-  ;  cf.  asymp¬ 
tote,  feather.]  1.  Med.  Any  affection  which  accom¬ 
panies  disease ;  a  perceptible  change  in  the  body  or  its 
functions,  either  subjective  or  objective,  which  indicates 
disease,  or  the  kind  or  phases  of  disease  ;  as,  we  study  dis¬ 
ease  in  the  symptoms  exhibited. 

2.  A  sign  or  token  ;  that  which  indicates  the  existence  of 
something  else  ;  as,  vice  is  a  symptom  of  weakness. 

Syn.  —  Mark,  note,  sign,  token,  indication, 
symp  tom-at'ic  (-£t'Tk)  |  a.  [Cf.  F.  symptom atique, 

symp  tom  at'i  cal  (-T-ktfl)  |  Gr.  avpnTojpaTiKos  casual.] 

1.  Of,  pert,  to,  or  of  the  nature  of,  a  symptom  ;  indicative-. 

Symptomatic  of  a  ahullow  understanding  Macaulay. 

2.  According  to  symptoms  ;  as,  a  symptomatic  treatment, 
symptomatic  anthrax.  Veter.  =  blaIk  quarter. 

symp'tom-a-tol'o-gy  (-d-tbl'6-jT),  n.  [Gr.  avpmwpa, 
avpTTT(t)fxaTo<;,  symptom  -f-  -logy :  cf.  F.  symptomatologie .] 
Med.  The  doctrine  of  symptoms;  that  part  of  medical 
science  treating  of  symptoms  of  diseases ;  semeiology.  Cf. 
diagnosis,  1 ;  prognosis,  2.  —  symp'to-mat'o-log'i-cal  (-t  t- 
mat'o-lCj'T-kal^  a.  —  symp  to-mat'o-log'i-cal-ly,  adv. 
symp-tO'sls  (sTmp-to'sTs),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  avpnrioai^ 
collapse.]  1  .Med.  The  gradual  emaciation  of  the  body  or 
wasting  of  any  part. 

2.  Math.  Coincidence  of  polars  of  the  same  point  relative 
to  different  loci. 

syn-  (stn-).  [Gr.  avv  with.]  1.  A  prefix  meaning  with , 
along  with ,  iog<  ther ,  at  the  same  time.  Syn-  becomes  synu 
before  p ,  b ,  and  m,  and  syl-  before  l. 


aym-metTo-pho'bi-a  (81-011?^^- 
lo'hl-d),  u.  [NL.  See  symmk- 
TRY  ;  -phobia.]  Aversion  to 
symmetry,  as  sometimes  imput¬ 
ed  to  .Japanese  design.  Rare. 
aymolacrie.  +  simulacre. 
aymont.  cement. 

■ymony.  ^  simony. 
aym'pa  thet'l  cahsYm'pd-thCt'- 
Y-krtl),  a.  Sympathetic.  —  aym/- 
pa-thet'i-cal  ly.  adv 
aym  pa-thet'i-ciam  (-stz’m).  w. 
Inclination,  esp.  excessive  in¬ 
clination,  to  sympathy- 
aym'pa-thist  (stm'pd-thTst),  n. 
A  sympathizer.  Rare. 
avm'pa-thiz  er(-thlz'?r),  n.  One 
tn at  sympathizes, 
aym'pa-thiz'ing  (-thTz^ng),  p. 
pr.  !f  vb.  n.  of  sympathize.  — 
aym'pa-thiz  ing  ly.  adv. 
aym'pa  thy,  r.  1.  To  have  feel¬ 
ing  in  common.  Obs. 
aympel'mous  (slm-pfl'mtZs). 

var.  of  SYNPBLMOUS. 
aym-pet'al  oua  (sTm-pSt'dl-tts), 
a.  Hot.  Gamopetalnus  ;  charac¬ 
teristic  of  the  Sym  petal  a*, 
aymphan,  w.  A  gnitarlike  musi¬ 
cal  instrument.  Obs.  —  v.  i.  To 


play  on  the  symphan.  Obs. 
sym  phe-nom'e-na  (a  I  m'f  P- 
nSm'P-nd),  n.  pi.  [Gr.  avp.- 
I  <t><* ivopevr,  p.  pr.  pi  neut.  of 
ovp.<f>ai.ve  )0at  to  appear  to- 
!  gether.]  Natural  soumls  or  np- 
!  peamnees  similar  to  others  pre¬ 
sented  by  the  same  object.  R.  — 
aym  phe-nom'e-nal(-ndl),o.  R. 
aymphe-atem'o-noua  (sTnv'ff- 
j  st?nr  5-nws  ;  -ste'mo-nus).  Var. 

I  of  SYM  Pll  YOST  F.  MO  NOUS- 

aym'pbi-ly  (sim'fT-lT),  n.  [sym- 
1  +  Gr.  0iAeip  to  love.]  Zool. 

1  Commensalism  with  mutual 
benefit  or  affection,  as  between 
certain  ants  and  beetle  larva? 
fed  by  them.  Cf.  synecthry. 
aym'pho-ner,  n.  A  player  on 
the  symphan  ;  a  musician.  Obs. 
ayn^pho-ne'sia  (sTm/fo-ne'aTs), 
n.  Synecphonesis.  Obs. 
sym  pho-net'ic  (sYnVfo-nSt'Yk), 
I  a.  Music.  Symphonic.  Rare. 
avm-pho'ni-a  (sYm-fd'nY-a),  n. 
IL.]  a  Greek  Music.  Concord  ; 
consonance,  b  Medieval  Music. 
A  bagpipe,  hurdy-gurdv.  or  vir¬ 
ginal.  C  =  SYMPHONY*,  3  c  Sf  d. 


aym'pho-ni'a-cal.  8ym  phon'i- 

cal,  a.  Symphonic  Ohs. 
aym-pho'ni-on  (sTm-fo'nY-dn), 
w.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  crv/A^cm/ia  a 
unison  of  sound.  See  sympho¬ 
ny.]  Music.  A  combination  of 
pianoforte  and  harmonium, 
sym-pho'ni-oua-ly,  adv.  of  sym¬ 
phonious. 

aym'pho-niat  (sYm'ffi-nYst),  n. 

1.  A  songster.  Obs. 

2.  A  composer  of  symphonies. 
Bym-pho'ni-nm.  n.  [NL.]  Music. 
An  accordion.  Obs. 
aym'pho-ri-car'poua  (sYm/f6-rY- 
kiir'pns),  a.  Rot.  Bearing  clus¬ 
tered  fruits.  Rare. 
aym'pho-rol  (sYm'fiWdl  ;  -rfil), 
v.  Also  aym'pho-ral  (-Ml). 
[Trade  name,  prob.  fr.  Gr.  avp- 
(ftopd  good  luck  -f  3d  -o/.] 
Rharm.  Any  of  three  salts  of  a 
sulphonic  acid  derivative  of 
caffeine,  distinguished  as  aym- 
phorol  L.  (lithium  salt),  sym- 
phorol  N.  (sodium  salt)  and  aym- 
phorol  S  (strontium  salt).  All 
are  hitter  white  powders  and  are 
used  as  diuretics. 


aym  phy-an'ther-oua  (alm'fY- 
ftn'tht*r-tls),  a.  [Gr.  avv<f)vr}s 
growing  together  +  anther  + 
-o»w.]  Rot.  Synantheroua. 

8vm  phy-car'pous  (-kar'pua),  a. 
[Gr.  avp.(f>veaOai  to  grow  to¬ 
gether  +  -cY/ppoim.]  Having  con¬ 
fluent  fruits  ; —applied  to  the 
apothecia  in  some  lichens.  R. 
Sym'phy-la  (sYm'fY-ld),  n.  pi. 
[NL.  ;  Gr.  avv  with  -4-  a 

clan.]  See  Scoi.opendrella. 
—  aym'phy-lou8  (-las),  a. 
sym  phyl'Ioua  (sYm-fYKtfa),  a. 
[sym-  -4-  -phyllous. J  Bot.  Gamo- 
phyllous. 

aym  phy  o-gen'e-aia  (aYnVfY-fi- 
j?n'5-sYa),  n.  [NL.;  Gr.  ovp.<t>ve- 
aOa  1  to  grow  together  -4-  -gene¬ 
sis.}  Rot.  Development  of  an 
organ  by  the  union  of  previous¬ 
ly  distinct  organs.  —  aym  phy-o- 
ge-net'ic  (-j£-nPt'Yk).  a. 
aym  phy-o  atem'o-noua  (-stCm'- 
8-m/s;  -ste'mf»-nj/s),a.  [Gr.  avp.- 
(frveaOai  to  grow  toget  her  + 
-stemonous.)  Rot.  Monadel- 
phous.  Obs. 


sym-phva'e-al  (slm-fYz'f-dl),  a. 
Anat.  Pertaining  to  symphysis, 
aym'phy-se-ot'o-my  (sYnPfi-zf- 
Ot'o-mY ),  n.  [NL.  symphysis 
pubis  -+-  Gr.  Te/Lu  eiv  to  cut.] 
Surg.  The  operation  of  dividing 
the  symphysis  pubis  to  facili¬ 
tate  labor;—  formerly  called  the 
Sigaultian  section. 
aym  phya'l-nl  (s  Y  m-f  Y  z'Y-d  1), 
aym-phya'i-an  (-<7n),  a.  =  sym- 

PHYSEAL. 

aym-phya'ic  (s  Y  m-f  Y  z'Y  k),  a. 
Med.  Pert,  to,  or  resulting  from, 
symphysis  of  parts, 
sym  phya  i-ot'o-my(-Y-8t'<"s-mY), 
sym  phy-sot'o  my  ( sYnPfY-zCt'- 
fi-mY).  n.  Symphyseotomy 
aym'phy-tiam  (sYnVfY-tYz’m),  n. 
IGr.  avp<f)v T09  grown  together.] 
Coalescence.  Rare. 
avm'phy-tize  (-tlz),  v.  1.  To  co¬ 
alesce.  Rare. 

■ympilly.  +  simply. 

Sym  plo-ca'ce-ae  (sYnrPplfi-ka'- 
se-e),  n.  pi.  [NL.]  Rot.  See 
Symplocos.  —  lym'plo-c  a'- 
ceoua  (-shtta).  a. 

Sym  plo-car'pn8  (-kar'pua),  n. 


j  [NL.,  prob.  fr.  Gr.  avp.n\oKO<; 

entwined  +  Kapn6<;  fruit.]  Hot- 
j  Syn.  of  Spathyema. 
Byrn-plo'cl-unKsYm-plfi'shY-um; 
-si-uni),  w.  [NL.  See  sym¬ 
ploce.]  The  annuluB  of  a  fern 
sporangium.  Ohs. 

(  aym'pode  (sYm'pod),  n  Sym. 
jiodium. 

8ym-po'di-al  (sYm-pd'dY-dl),  a. 
Rot.  Characteristic  of,  or  simu¬ 
lating,  a  sympodium.— aym-po'^ 
di-al-ly,  adv.  [posiac.  | 

aym-po'ai-al  (-zY-dl),n.  =sym-| 
a  y  m-p  o'8  i  a  a  m  (s  Y  m-p  C'z  Y. 
fiz’m),  n.  A  symposium-  Obs. 
8ym-po'Bi-aat ‘(-ft  st),  n.  1.  =^. 

|  symposiarch.  Obs. 

2.  One  at  a  banquet  or  merry¬ 
making.  Rare  !f  Humorous. 
aym-po  ai-aa'tic  (-fis'tYk).  a. 
Of  or  pert,  to  a  symposium.  Obs 
8ym-po'8i-on  (sYm-pC'zY-Cn).  n. 
[NL.  |  A  symposium, 
symp  tom-at'i-cal-ly,  adv.  o». 
SYMPTOMATIC,  -ATICAL. 

8jm.  n.  [Cf.  Icel.  sin.  Sf  v 
j  sinew.]  A  sinew.  Obs. 

I  ayn.  Synonym;  synonymous. 


ale,  senate,  care,  ftm,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofa ;  eve,  $vent,  6nd,  recent,  maker;  ice,  Ill,  old,  6bey,  6rb,  6dd,  s6ft,  connect ;  use,  unite,  (irn,  ilp,  circus,  menu ; 

U  Foreign  Word.  f  Obsolete  Varlont  of.  +  combined  with.  =  equals. 
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2.  Org.  Chem.  A  prefix  indicating  in  certain  cases  of  ste¬ 
reoisomerism  that  certain  groups  or  atoms  are  on  the  same 
side  of  the  molecule;  as,  64t/7i-benzaldoxiine.  Cf.  anti-  d. 
synar'esis,  syn-er'e-sis  (sTn-gr'S-sTs ;  277),  n.  [NL., 
fr.  Gr.^  avvcu  peais  a  taking  or  drawing  together,  fr. 
t rvvaipeii >  to  take  together  ;  avv  with  -j-aipeu/  to  take,  to 
grasp.  See  syn-  ;  heresy.]  Gram,  a  The  union,  or  draw- 
ing  together  into  one  syllable,  of  two  like  vowels  ordinarily 
separated  in  pronunciation  ;  contraction  ;  —  the  opposite  of 
diseresis.  b  Among  some  modern  grammarians,  syuizesis. 
syn  aes  the'si  a,  syn'es-the'si  a  (sln'gs-the'bi-a;  -zhT-d), 
n.  [NL.  See  syn-  ;  ^sthesia.]  1.  Physiol.  A  sensation 
or  feeling  produced  in  one  part  of  the  body  by  a  stimu¬ 
lus  applied  at  another  part. 

2.  Psychol.  Concomitant  sensation;  esp.,  the  concomi¬ 
tant  experience  of  different  types  of  sensation,  as  when 
sounds  are  apprehended  as  having  characteristic  colors, 
syn'a-goguo  isTn'a-gSg),  n.  [F.,  fr.  L.  syiuigoga,  Gr. 
avvayxoyp  a  bringing  together,  an  assembly,  a  synagogue, 
fr.  avidyeiv  to  bring  together ;  aw  with  -j-  aye iv  to  lead. 
See  syn-  ;  agent.]  1.  A  lcxStl  assembly  of  Jews  organ¬ 
ized  chiefly  for  public  worship  ;  a  Jewish  local  community 
under  religious  and  more  or  lets  civil  jurisdiction. 

2.  The  building  or  place  of  assembly  used  by  Jewish  com¬ 
munities  primarily  for  religious  worship. 

3-  [cap. ]  Jewish  Antiq.  With  the  epithet  Great ,  an  al¬ 
leged  college  or  senate  of  120  or  85  members  which  exer¬ 
cised  control,  esp.  religious,  about  450-200  b.  c.  Us  founder 
and  first  president  is  said  to  have  been  Ezra.  If  it  existed 
it  probably  lasted  for  a  single  generation  only. 

4.  Sometimes,  in  the  earliest  church,  a  church.  Some 
heretical  sects,  as  the  Ebionites,  also  used  this  name. 

6.  An  assembly  ;  meeting;  assemblage.  Obs.  it*  R.  Milton. 
syn  al-lag  mat'ic  (sTn'd-iag-mSt'Tk),  a.  [Gr. 

Aayfx  xtocos,  fr.  ovv dWiypa  a  mutual  agreement,  fr.  avv- 
aAA aaaeiv  to  exchange,  negotiate  with  ;  aw  with  4“ 
ahAdaaeiv  to  change.]  Civil  Law.  Imposing  reciprocal 
obligations  ;  bilateral ;  as,  a  syn  at  lagm  a  tic  contract. 

Byn  a-lcD'pha.  syn'a-le'pha  (-d-le'fu).  n.  Also  synalephe. 
[L.  syna/oepha,  Gr.  ovv<xAoL(t>r),  fr.  avva>  eiifteiv  to  melt 
together  ;  aw  with  -f-  aAei^cu/  to  besmear.]  Gram.  The 
blending  into  one  syllable  of  two  vowels  of  adjacent 
syllables,  as  by  crasis,  synasresis,  synizesis,  elision,  etc. ; 
esp.,  a  contraction  of  syllables  by  obscuring  or  suppressing 
a  vowel  or  diphthong  at  the  end  of  a  word,  before  another 
vowel  or  diphthong  ;  as,  th ’  army ,  for  the  army. 

Byn'a  phe'ia  (-fe'ya  ;  -fl'd),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  awd^eia  com¬ 
bination,  union.J  Gr.  it*  Lat.  Pros.  The  linking  together 
of  two  consecutive  cola  or  verses  in  the  same  system,  as  by 
elision  or  word  division  at  the  end  of  the  first  verse. 

Byn  ap'SiS  (sT-nSp'sis),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  ac vaipiq  conjunc¬ 
tion,  union.]  Biol.  A  stage  preceding  the  maturation  of 
a  germ  cell,  characterized  by  the  massing  of  the  chromatin. 
From  it  the  chromatin  masses  emerge  in  reduced  number. 
—  syn  ap'tic  (-tTk),  a.  —  syn  ap'ti  cal  ly  i-tT-k&l-T),  w/c. 
synar-tiiro'di-a  (sTn'ar-thro'dT-J),  n.  [NL.  ;  syn-  -f-  Gr. 
apQpov  joint  -j-  eTSo-f  form.]  Synarthrosis.  —  syn'ar- 
thro'di-al  (-dT-ftl),  a.  —  syn  ar-thro'di-al-ly,  adv. 
syn  ar-thro'sis  (stn'ar-thio'sis),  n.  ;  pi.  -throses  (-sez). 
[NL.,  fr.  Gr.  awapOpwais  a  being  jointed  together,  fr. 
owapOpovv  to  link  or  joint  together  ;  avv  with  -f-  apOpov  a 
joint.]  Anat.  Immovable  articulation  of  bones  by  close 
union  without  actual  ankylosis,  as  in  sutures, 
syn'carp  (sTn'karp),  n.  [NL.  syncarpium.  See  syncar- 
pous.]  Bot.  a  A  collective  fruit,  b  An  sethalinm. 
syil-car'pous  (sTn-kar'pizs),  a.  [syn-  -f-  -carpous.)  Bot.  a 
Having  the  carpels  of  the  gyuoeciura  united  in  a  compound 
ovary  ;  —  opposed  to  apocarpous,  b  Pertaining  to,  or 
characteristic  of,  a  syncarp. 

syn'chrone  (sTq'kron),  n.  [See  synchronous.]  Math.  The 
curve  connecting  a  series  of  particles  falling  simultaneously 
from  the  same  point  down  the  various  members  of  a  family 
of  curves 

syn'chro-nism  (sYrj'kro-nTz’in),  ».  [Gr.  avyxP°viap.6<;,  fr. 
ovyxpovL^eiv  to  be  contemporary  with,  fr.  avyxpovos  syn¬ 
chronous.  See  synchronous.]  1.  The  concurrence  of 
events  in  time  ;  simultaneousness. 


2.  The  tabular  arrangement  of  historical  events  and  per¬ 
sonages,  according  to  their  dates. 

3.  Paint.  A  representation  in  the  same  picture  of  two  or 
more  events  which  occurred  at  different  times. 

4.  Physics.  The  state  of  being  synchronous. 

6.  Nav.  Arch.  The  condition  obtaining  when  a  vessel’s 
period  is  equal  to  one  half  the  wave  period. 

—  synchro-nis'tic  (sTq'kro-ms'tTk),  a.  —  synchro- 
nis'tl  cal  (  tl-k«l),  a.  —  syn  chro-nis'ti-cal-ly,  adv. 

syn  chro-nl  za'tion  (-nT-za'shwu;  -ni-za'shwn),  n.  Act  of 
synchronizing ;  concurrence  of  events  in  respect  to  time, 
syn'chro-nize  (slq'krft-niz),  v.  i. ;  -NIZED  (-nizd);  -niz'ing 
(-niz/'Ing).  [Gr.  avyxpovL^etv.]  To  agree  in  time  ;  to  be 
synchronous. 

syn'chro-nize,  V.  t.  1.  To  assign  to  the  same  date  or  pe¬ 
riod;  as,  to  synchronize  events  of  Greek  and  Roman  history. 
2.  To  cause  to  agree  in  time  ;  to  render  synchronous  ;  as, 
to  synchronize  two  alternating-current  machines, 
syn'chro  niz  er  (-nlz'er),  n.  One  that  synchronizes; 
specif.,  a  device  to  indicate,  produce,  or  maintain  synchro¬ 
nous  motion,  as  a  regulator  for  a  system  of  clocks,  etc. 
syn  chron'o-graph  (sTn-kron'o-graf),  n.  [Gr.  avyxpovos 
of  the  same  time  -f-  -graph.']  An  automatic  telegraph  in 
which  the  alternating  current  which  transmits  the  signals 
is  regulated  by  a  perforated  paper  ribbon  traveling  in  syn¬ 
chronism  with  the  generator. 

syn-chron'o-scope  (-skop),  n.  [Gr.  avyxpovo<;  of  the  same 
time  -f-  - scope .J  Elec.  An  instrument  for  indicating  syn¬ 
chronism,  esp.  of  two  sources  of  alternating  current, 
syn'chro  nous  (stn'kro-nws),  a.  [Gr.  avyxpovos  ;  aw  with 
-f-  xpomgs  time.  Of.  chronicle.]  1.  Happening  at  the 
same  time  ;  concurrent  in  time. 

2.  Physics.  Having  the  same  period  ;  also,  having  the  same 
period  and  phase  ;  as,  synchronous  vibrations. 

Syn.  —  See  contemporary. 

synchronous  converter,  Elec.,  a  synchronous  machine  (which 
see)  which  converts  from  alternating  to  direct  current,  or 
vice  versa ;  —  called  also  rotary  converter.  When  convert¬ 
ing  from  alternating  current  the  machine  combines  the 
action  of  a  synchronous  motor  and  direct-current  genera¬ 
tor.  W  hen  converting  from  direct  current  it  is  commonly 
called  an  inverted  converter.  — s.  curve.  Math.  =  syn- 
chrone.  —  b.  machine,  a  dynamo-electric  machine  the  arma¬ 
ture  of  which  receives  or  delivers  alternating  current  in 
synchronism  with  the  motion  of  the  machine,  the  fre¬ 
quency  of  the  current  being  equal  to  the  product  of  the 
number  of  pairs  of  poles  and  the  speed  of  the  machine  in 
revolutions  per  second.  Such  a  machine  may  be  a  genera¬ 
tor,  motor,  or  converter.  See  converter,  2  b  ;  synchronous 
converter.  — s.  speed,  Elec.)  a  definite  speed  for  an  alternat¬ 
ing  current  machine,  dependent  on  the  frequency  of  the 
line  circuit.  The  rotating  member  passes  one  pair  of  poles 
for  each  alternation  of  the  alternating  current. —  s.  tele¬ 
graph.  =  MULTIPLE  SYNCHRONOUS  TELEGRAPH. 

syn  clas'tic  (sin-khTs'tik),  a.  [syn-  -f-  Gr.  k\ov  to  break.] 
Math.  Physics.  Curved  toward  the  same  side  in  all  direc¬ 
tions  ;  —  said  of  surfaces  that  in  all  directions  around  any 
point  bend  away  from  a  tangent  plane  toward  the  same 
side,  as  the  surface  of  a  sphere  ;  —  opposed  to  ant  (elastic. 
Bynclaatic  curvature,  Math.,  curvature  of  a  cup-shaped  sur¬ 
face  whose  tangent  plane  does  not  cut  it  at  the  point  of 
contact ;  curvature  where  the  indicatrix  is  an  ellipse, 
syn  cli'nal  (sin-kli'nal ;  sTi)'klT-n51),  a.  [Gr.  avyicA  vetv  to 
incline  together;  aw  with  -f-  icAtvem  to  incline.]  1.  In¬ 
clined  downward  from  opposite  directions  so  as  to  meet. 

2.  Geol.  Formed  by  strata  dipping  toward  a  common  liue 
(synclinal  axis  synclinal  line)  or  plane  ;  as,  a  synclinal  fold  ; 

—  opp.  to  anticlinal.  A  downward  flexure  in  folded  rocks 
makes  a  syucline;  the  alternating  upward  flexure,  an 
anticline. 

synclinal  valley.  Geol.  a  A  valley  produced  by  a  synclinal 
fold,  b  A  river  valley  coinciding  in  position  with  a  syn¬ 
clinal  fold. 

syn'cllne  (sTi)'klln  ;  sTn-klin'),  n.  Geol.  A  synclinal  fold, 
syn'cli-no'ri-um  (sTq'kll-no'rT-iim  ;  201),  n.  [NL.  ;  Gr. 
avyK\iv€iv  to  lay  together  6 po?  mountain.]  Geol.  A 
flexure  of  the  earth’s  crust,  like  an  inverted  anticlinorium. 
Cf.  anticlinorium.— syn  cli  no'ri-al  (-51), -ri  am -rm),  a. 
syn'eo-pate  (slq'ko-pat),  v.  t. ;  syn'co-pat'ed  (-pat'&l) ; 
syn'co-pat'ing  (-pat'Tng).  [LL.  syncopatus ,  p.  p.  of  synco- 


syn-ac'me  (BTn-Rk'mC),  -my 
(sln-Rk'mY),  n.  [NL.  synacnie. 
See  syn-  ;  acme.]  Synanthesis. 
—  syn-ac'mic  (-mYk),  a. 
syn-ac'ral  (sY-nRk'rrtl),  a.  [syn- 
4-  Gr.  a<  ioq  at  the  top.]  Geom. 
Having  the  same  summit, 
syn  ac'tic  (-tTk),  a.  [Gr.  <rw- 
ayeiv  to  bring  together. ]  Med. 
Acting  together  ;  cumulative  in- 
effect,  as,  alcohol  and  lead  are 
sometimes  sy  noetic in  producing 

neuritis. 

syn  a-del'phic(8Tn/<i-d?l'f’k),a. 
[) a/n-  -t-  Gr.  be A$o<r  brother.] 
I'hysiol.  Acting  together  to  pro¬ 
duce  a  certain  result, 
syn  ae'tl  on,  syn  e'ti-on  ( sY-nc'- 
shl-Cn;  -tY-dn),«.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr. 
avvairiov ,  neut.  of  avv  >  no? 
being  a  joint  cause.]  Med.  A 
symptom  or  cause  of  a  disease 
which  complicates  or  accompa¬ 
nies  the  primary  cause, 
synage.  d*SENA,;K- 
syn'a-gog.  Synagogue.  Ref.  Sp. 
sy n ' a-gog  al‘ ( sYn ' d-gdgM  1 ),  a. 
Svnagogieal. 

lyn'a-go'gl-an  (-tr  o'j  Y-rt  n), 
■yn  a-gog'i-cal  (-gfij'Y-krtl),  a. 
Of  or  pertaining  to  a  synagogue, 
syn'a-le'pha.  Var.  of  sy  nake- 
i*ha. 

syn  al'gi-a  (s  Y-n  R  l'j  Y-a),  n. 
[NL.  ;  syn-  -f  -a/</»7i.|  Med. 
rain  in  a  part  of  the  body  dis¬ 
tant  from  the  lesion.  —  syii-al'- 
gic  ( -jYk),  a. 

synamone.  +  CINNAMON, 
•ynamver.  *f  cinnabar. 
■ynanche.  sqci  nance. 
syn'ange  (sYn'Rnj),  n.  Dot.  A 
synangium. 

syn-an'gl-um  ( sY-nRn'jT-iZm),7i.; 
pi.  -anuia  (-d).  [NL.  ;  syn-  4- 
Gr.  ayyeLOu  a  hollow  vessel.] 
Dot.  The  peculiar  sorus  in  ma- 
rattiaceous  ferns.  It  is  made  up 
of  sporangia  variously  united  or 
coherent  into  a  compound  struc¬ 
ture.  —  syn-an'gi-al  (-rtl),  a. 


syn-an'the  ma  (-t  h  ?_-m  d),  n. 
[NL.,  fr.  Gr.  awarffet v  to  blos¬ 
som  together.]  Med.  A  papular 
eruption  on  the  skin, 
syn-an'ther-ol'o-gy  (s  Y  n-R  n7- 
tn5r-bl'f>-jT),  n.  [NL.  tiynan- 
therte  the  Composite  -f  -logo.'] 
Dot.  The  study  of  composites 
(plants  of  the  Asteracea?,  Am- 
iirosiaceir,  and  Cichoriaceie ).  — 
syn  an  ther-o  log'i-cal  (-(i-10j'- 
T-k'/l), a.—  syn-an  thor-ol'o-gist 
(-51'6-jist),  n. 

■yn-an'ther-ous  ( -Rn  'th?r-jis).a. 
| syn-  4-  anther.)  Dot.  Having 
svngencsious  anthers,  as  tlie 
flowers  of  composite  plants, 
syn  an  the'sls  (sYn/ttn-the/'8Y8), 
n.  [NL.  ;  syn-  4-  Gr.  avQgais 
bloom.]  Simultaneous  maturity 
of  nndr<Tcium  and  gyncecium. 
syn-an'thous  (sY-nfln'thils),  a. 
[syn-  4-  Gr.  ovOoq  flower.]  Dot. 
a  Exhibiting  synanthy.  b  Hav¬ 
ing  flowers  and  leaves  which 
appear  at  the  same  time. 
8yn-an'thv  (-thT),  n.  [See  syn- 
anthous.J  Dot.  Coalescence  of 
normally  separate  flowers.-  syn- 
an'thlc  (-thYk),  a. 
syn'a-phe  (sYn'd-fe).  n.  [Gr. 
avvaffrr).]  Greek  Music.  Con¬ 
junction  of  two  tetraehords. 
sym  ap'o-se  mat'ic  ( sYn-0p/(5-si,t- 
mRt'Yk),  a.  [*yn-  4-  Gr.  a  roarj- 
patvcLV  to  indicate  by  signs.] 
Riot.  Designating  protective 
mimicry  in  which  defenseless 
species  'resemble  others  having 
special  means  of  defense. 
Syn-ap'ta  (sY-nRp'td),  n.  [NL., 
fr.  Gr.  avvoiTTTos  fnstened  to¬ 
gether;  avv  with  4-  anreii/  to 
fasten.]  ZoHI.  A  genus  of  slen¬ 
der,  transparent  burrowing  hol- 
othurians  which  have  delicate 
calcareous  anchor-shaped  spic¬ 
ules  on  the  dermal  plates,  small 
tentacles,  and  no  tube  feet.  It 
is  the  type  of  a  family,  Syn-ap'- 


ti  dae  ( sT-nRp'tY-de). 
syn  ap'taB©  (sY-nRp'tas  ;  -taz), 
n.  (Gr.  ovvanros  fastened  to¬ 
gether  4-  dias/MW.]  Emulsin. 
syn-ap'te  (sl-nlp'te),  n.;  pi. 
-tai  (-tl).  [Gr.  avvonry,  fr. 
avvamo1;  fastened  together.] 
East.  Ch.  A  form  of  supplica¬ 
tion  of  the  nature  of  a  litany  ;  — 
often  translated  collect. 

Syn -ap' ter  a  (-t6r-d),  w.  pi. 
[NL. ;  syn-  -f-  Aptera.]  Zool.  A 
group  nearly  eqniv.  to  Thy  sa¬ 
il  ura.  —  svn-ap'ter-ous  (-ms),  a. 
syn  ap-tic'u  la  (sYnqip-tTk'fl- 
ld),  n. ;  /d.  -TicUL.E(-le).  [NL., 
dim.  fr.  Gr.  avvairros  fastened 
together.]  Zool.  One  of  numer¬ 
ous  conical  or  cylindrical  cal¬ 
careous  processes  which  extend 
between,  and  unite,  the  adjacent 
septa  of  certain  corals.  —  syn'- 
ap  tic'u-lar  (-ldr),  a. 
syn-ap'ty-chus  (sY-nfip'tY-kfis), 
n.  INL.]  Dalton.  Anaptychus 
of  two  parts  united  in  the  medi¬ 
an  line,  ns  in  some  aminonoids. 
syn'ar-chy  (sYn'iir-kY),  //.  [Gr. 
awao\ia,  fr.  avvdpx  1  v  to  rule 
jointly  with.]  Joint  rule.  R. 
syn  ar-te'sis  (-a  r-t  e's  Y  s),  n. 
[NL.,  fr.  Gr.  ovvapnqais  a  fas¬ 
tening  together,  fr.  avvapro v  to 
fasten  together.]  A  fastening  or 
knitting  together  ;  close  union, 
syn'ar  tete'  (sTn'dr-tetq,  a. 
[Gr.  a  vaprav  to  fasten  togeth¬ 
er.]  Gr.  5 r  Lat.  Pros.  Consist¬ 
ing  of,  or  pert,  to,  a  succession 
of  metrically  continuous  cola  ; 

—  opposed  to  asynartete. 
SyiTas-cid'i-ae  (-R-sYd'Y-e),  n.  pi. 
[NL.  1  =  A. SCI  D  I.®  COMPOSITE. 

—  syn  as-cld'l-an  (-tfn),  v. 
syn-as'try  (sY-nRs'trY  ;  sYn'ds- 
trY),  n.  [syn-  4-  Gr.  aajrjo  a 
stir.]  Concurrence  of  starry  po¬ 
sition  or  influence  ;  hence, ‘simi¬ 
larity  of  condition,  fortune,  etc., 
as  prefigured  hy  astrology.  Rare. 


syn  ax-a'ri-on  (aTn'Rk-sa'rY-fln ; 
115),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr  owa£a- 
pioe  memoir  of  a  saint,  fr.  a>  v- 
SeesYNAXts  ]  East  Ch.  A 
selection  from  the  menologium 
in  the  office  after  the  sixth  ode 
of  the  canon  for  the  day.  Also 
syn-ax'ar  (sT-nRk'sdD.syn-ax'- 
a-ry  (sT-nfik'sd-rY). 

Byn-ax'is  (sY-nRk'sYs),  it.  ;  pi. 
synaxes  (-sez).  [L.,  fr.  Gr. 

awa£i<;,  fr.  avvayetv  to  bring 
together.  See  synagogue.]  A 
congregation  ;  also,  formerly, 
the  Lord's  Supper.  Obs, 
synaxy.  n.  Synaxis.  Ohs. 
syn  car'pi-um  (sln-kar'pl-um), 
7/.  ,*/;/.  -iMA  (-d).  [NL.]  Bot.  A 
syncarp. 

syn'ear-py  (sTn'kiir-pY),  n.  Bot. 
Syncarpous  state  or  quality, 
syn-cat  e-gor  e-mat 'lc( si n-kfit'- 
f-gbr^P-mRt'Yk),  a.  [Gr.  avy- 
KarriyoprpxaTtKOs.  See  syn-  ; 
CATKiiOREMATic.]  Lo</ic.  Im¬ 
plying  another  term  to  complete 
the  full  sense;  relative;  con- 
significative  ;  ns,  “  poet,”  which 
implies  “  m  an,”  “  f  a  t  h  e  r,’’ 
which  implies  44  child,"  arc  syn- 
categorematic  terms, 
syn-cat  e-gor  e-mat'i*cal(-mRt'- 
I-kdl),  a.  Syneategorematic.  — 
sy  n-c  at  e  g  or  e-mat'i-cal-ly, 
a</r. 

syn-cat'e-go-reme  ( sYn-kRt'P-gl5- 
rem  ;  sYn/kd-tRg'*-rem),  n.  A 
syneategorematic  term.  Rare. 
syn-c en'tric.o.  Concentric.  Ohs. 
syn-ceph'a-luB  (BYn-sRf'd-Uis), 
n.  (NL.  ;  syn-  4-  Gr.  KC(f>o\ri 
head.]  Ter  at.  A  twin  fetus 

having  the  two  heads  fused. 
syn'chi-Bis  (sYij'kY-BYs).  Var. 
of  synch vsis. 

gyn^hon  dro'BlB  (BYp'kbn-drb'- 
Bis),  u.;  pi.  -d  roses  (-sez). 
[NL.,  fr.  Gt.  avyxovSptoais ; 
avv  with  4-  cartilage.] 
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pare  to  syncopate,  to  swoon.  See  syncope.]  1.  Gram. 
To  contract  by  syncope;  as,  “Gloster”  is  a  syncopated 
form  of  “Gloucester.”  Cf.  syncope,  n.v  1. 

2.  Music.  To  modify  or  affect  by  syncopation, 
syncopated  counterpoint.  Music ,  counterpoint  in  which  one 
note  is  added  to  each  note  of  the  cautus  firmus  after  a  fixed 
rhythmic  interval. 

syn  co-pa'tion  (sTi^ko-pa'shdn),  n.  A  syncopating :  a 
Gram.  Syncope,  b  Music.  The  commencing  of  atone  on  an 
unaccented  part  of  a  measure,  and  continuing  it  through 
the  time  of  the  following  accent,  which  is  thereby  at  least 
apparently  shifted  back  ;  the  welding  into  one  tone  of  the 
second  Half  of  a  beat  with  the  first  half  of  the  following 
Syncopation  may  be  effected 
also  by  a  sforzando  on  a  note 
not  regularly  accented,  or  by 
introducing  a  rest  at  the  reg¬ 
ular  accent. 

The  essential  nature  of  the 
syncopation  is  best  seen  in  its 

rhythmic  use.  This  consists  in  Syncopation, 

the  imposing  of  a  new  regular  accent  rhythm  upon  the  old,  .  .  . 
continued,  on  the  one  hand,  long  enough  to  command  recogni¬ 
tion  us  a  rhythm  ;  and,  on  the  other,  not  bo  long  ns  to  supplant  the 
old  rhythm,  and  thus  cuusean  actual  chnngeof  time.  G.C.Gow. 

syn'CO-pe  (sTi)'ko-pe),  n.  [L.  syncope ,  syncopa ,  Gr.  avy- 
Koni)  a  cutting  up,  a  syncope  ;  akin  to  avyKonre iv  to  beat 
together,  to  cut  up,  cut  short,  weary  ;  ax  v  with  -j-  someLv 
to  strike,  cut.]  1.  Gram.  Elision  or  retrenchment  of  one 
or  more  letters  or  sounds  or  a  syllable  from  the  middle  of  a 
word;  ns. ne’er  fornever,evf'y  (orerery.  Cf. syncopate, r.L,l. 

The  term  syncope  is  commonly  applied  to  the  loss  of  a  vowel 
only.  But  there  are  cases  where  u  whole  syllable  is  lost,  under 
essentially  the  same  conditions  under  which  vowels  are  synco¬ 
pated  (namely,  in  unstressed  position),  und  which,  therelore, 
might  aptly  be  called  syllabic  syncope.  OerttU 

Another  kind  of  syncope  appears  in  the  shortening  of  vowels, 
as  in  shepherd  for  sheepherd.  Skeat. 

2  Music,  a  =  syncopation  b.  b  The  combining  of  two 
voice  parts  so  that  two  or  more  tones  in  one  part  coincide 
with  one  tone  in  the  other. 


3.  Med.  A  partial  or  complete  temporary  suspension  of 
respiration  and  circulation  due  to  cerebral  ansemia  and  char¬ 
acterized  by  sudden  pallor,  coldness  of  the  6kin,  and  par¬ 
tial  or  complete  unconsciousness  ;  a  fainting,  or  swooning. 
4  A  pause  or  cessation  ;  suspension.  Bare. 
syn'era-sy  (sTi]'kid-sT),  7i.  [Gr.  avyKpaaiq  :  cf.  '  tyi-cra* 
.vow]  A  blending  or  combining  of  different  thin/ 
syn'ere  tism  (stij'kre-ttz’m),  n.  [Gr.  avyup-q'  ifl?,  fr. 
avyKprf- C^eiv  to  make  two  parties  join  againsl  third  : 
Cf.  F.  synci'Stisme.]  1.  The  union  or  attempts 
conflicting  parties  or  principles.  In  philosophy,  syncretism 
designates  a  careless  or  illogical  eclecticism.  In  religion,  the 
term  is  lined  both  for  serious  effort  at  reconciliation.  .  ;  u.  in  a 
disparaging  sense,  for  egregious  compromise  in  religion.  Specif. 
[of  ten  syncretism  is  applied  to  the  principles  .  u  Lntne  u 
party  of  the  17th  century  which,  led  hy  George  CViAtus.  sought 
to  unite  or  reconcile  the  Protestant  sects  w  ith  each  i 
the  Roman  Catholics,  causing  a  long  and  violent 
the  Lutheran  Church.  Cf.  eclecticism,  1. 

He  is  plotting  a  carnal  syncretism,  and  attemp  t r. c-  recon¬ 
cilement  of  Christ  and  Belial.  Baxter. 

2.  Philo! .  The  union  or  fusion  into  one  of  wo  or  more 
originally  different  inflectional  forms,  as  of  vo  rases 
syn'ere-tist  (-tTst),  n.  [also  cap.]  [Cf.  I  tie,] 

One  who  adheres  to  or  practices  syncretisr,. 
syn'cre-tis'tic  (-tTs'tlk),  a.  [ also  cap.] 
syncretism  or  syncretists;  characterized  by  syncretism, 
syn'ere-tize  (sTij'kre-tiz),  v.  L;-tized  (-tiz<  '/'ing  (-tlz  - 
Tng).  To  attempt  to  unite  and  harmonize,  as  conflicting 
principles  or  parties. 

syn'eri-sis  (eTi)'krT-sTs),  w.  [NL.,fr.  Gr 
parison  ;  aw  together -f- 'cpir'eu'  to  judge  lii  tt  A  figure 
of  speech  in  which  opposite  things  or  perf  ns  are  compared 
syn  cy'tl  um  (sTn-sish'T-ttm  ;  -sTt'T-?7m  n  ;  j  :  \  v  via 
(-d).  [NL.  ;  Gr.  avv  together -f  kvtos  hollow  v  .  .cl.] 
Biol.  A  tissue  or  structure  containing  v  nuclei,  but 
not  divided  into  distinct  cells  by  cell  oi  jM.rtitions  in 
the  intervening  cytoplasm.  Such  a  structure  may  be  re¬ 
garded  as  a multiimcleate  cell  or  as  an  aggregate  ol  imper¬ 
fectly  separated  cells.  A  plant  so  constituted  is  called  a 
ccenobium.  —  syn-cy'tial  (-sTsh'51;  -sTt'T-al),  a. 
syn  dac'tyl,  syn  dac'tyle  (sTn-dXk'tTl),  a.  [syn-  -f  Gr. 


Anat .  An  immovable  articu¬ 
lation  in  which  the  union  is 
cartilaginous.  —  syn'chon-dro'- 
b1  al(-sY-<Il),a.  —  syn'chon-dro'- 
si  al  ly,  adv. 

syn  chon-drot'o-my  (-drbt'6- 
mn,  n.  [Gr.  avy\ov8pujai<; 
union  by  cartilage  4-  -to  my.] 
Burg.  Symphyseotomy. 
Byn'cho-re'sis  (-k  o-r  5'b  Y  b),  n. 
[NL.,  fr.  Gr.  avy\u)prjaL<;  ;  aw 
4-  x^P7)^^  a  going.]  Rhet.  A 
concession  made.  <  sp.  in  order  to 
retort  with  greater  force. 
Byn'chriam  (b  Y  i)'k  r  Y  z'm),  n. 
[Gr.  avyxoxapa  an  ointment.] 
A  kind  of  liquid  ointment.  Obs. 
syn'chro-nai  (BYi)'kr6-n^l),  a. 
Synchronous.  —  w.  Asynchro¬ 
nous  thing  or  event, 
ayn  chro  ne'i-ty  (sli/'kr^-ne'Y- 
tY),7<.  Synchronism;  synchrony. 
Bynrchro-ni  (sYij'krO-nl),  n.  pi. 
[L.,  pi.  a.  See  synchronous.] 
Contemporaries.  Rare. 
Bvn-chron'lc(sYn-kr?»n'Ik ),  gyn- 
chron'i-cal  (sYn-krr»n'Y-krtl),  a. 
[  C  f .  F .  syn  ch  ron  it/ ue.]  Sy  n  c  h  ro- 
nous.  —  syn-chron'i  cal  ly.ar/j’. 
B5m'chro-niza-ble  (siij'krfi- 
nlz/d-b’l),  a.  See-ARLE. 
Bjm^hro-nol'o-gy  (-nbl'6-jY),  n. 

4-  fir.  xpovoftivne 4- -logy.) 
Systematic  arrangement  of  syn- 
chronous  events. 
8jm'chro-nouB-ly,  adv.  of  syn¬ 
chronous. 

syn'chro-nouB  ness,  n.  See 
-nkss.  [Synchronism.  R.  j 
gyn'chro  ny  (sYn'kro-nY),  v.  | 
gyn'chy-Bi8  (s  Y  ij'k  Y-s  Y  b),  n. 
[NL.,  fr.  Gr.  avy\vais,  fr.  avy- 
Xtciv  to  confound.]  A  confu¬ 
sion,  as  of  words  in  a  sentence, 
or  of  humors  in  the  eye. 
syncke.  +  cinque. 
ayn-cli'nal  (BYn-klT'ndll),  n.  = 

SYNCLINE. 

Byn-clin'i-cal  (-klln'Y-kdl),  n. 
Synclinal.  Rare. 


6yn-clit'ic  (-klYt'Tk),  a.  [See 
syn clin a  i.,  a.]  Synclinal 
Byn'co-pal  (siij 'k«  -prtl ), a.  Of, 
pert,  to,  or  like,  syncope, 
syncope.  »*.  t.  To  cut  down  ; 
curtail.  Obs. 

syn-cop'lc  (eYn-k  5  p'Yk),  a. 

Syncopal. 

syn'eo-pist  (s  Y  i)'k  0-p  Y  6  t),  7i. 
One  w  ho  syncopates, 
ayn'eo  pize  (-pTz),  v.  t.  To  syn¬ 
copate. 

8yn'co-pize,  r.  i.  To  faint  ;  to 

swoon.  Obs. 

syn  cot'y-le'don-ous.  a.  Dot. 
Having  united  cotyledons 
Byn'cra-cy  (BUj'krd-sT), «.  [«?/w- 
4-  -cracy.)  A  state  or  gOM*rn- 
ment  in  which  the  executive 
power  is  vested  in  one  or  more, 
constituting  a  sovereign  person 
or  body,  and  the  legislative 
ower  jointly  in  this  person  or 
ody  and  subject  citizens.  R. 
syn-cra'ni  ate  (sln-kra'n’l-at), 
a.  Zool.  Designating,  or  having, 
a  skull  with  which  certain  ver¬ 
tebral  elements  are  fused,  as  is 
considered  to  be  the  cnee  in  the 
skull  of  Amniota  ;  —  opposed  to 
a  rch  as  era  n  iate, 

syn'cran-te'rl  an  (sYij'krRn-te'- 
rY-r/n),  a.  [syn-  4-  Gr.  *pai  rrjpes 
wisdom  teeth.]  Zool.  Having 
the  teeth  in  a  continuous  row  ; 
—  opposed  to  diacranteriav. 
ayn-cret'ic  (s  Y  n-k  r  C  t'Y  k  ).  n. 
Syncretistic  —  n.  A  syncrotist. 
syn-cryp'tic  (sYn-krYp'tYk),  a. 
[Cf.  Gr.  o vyKpvnT€LV  to  conceal 
completely.]  Biol.  Designating 
protective  mimicry  in  wh’ich  un¬ 
related  animals  resemble  each 
other  through  a  common  resem¬ 
blance  to  their  surroundings, 
syn-cy'tl-o'ma  ma-llg'num 
sYn-sYslVY-O'md).  [NL.  See 
SYNCYTIUM  ;  -OMA.l  Med.  A 
malignant  tumor  affecting  the 
membranes  of  the  fetus, 
syn-'dac-tvl'i-a  (sYn'dRk-tYl'T- 
<k),  n.  [NL.J  Syndactylism. 


food  fo~ot  •  out  oil ;  chair  ;  go  ;  sing,  ii}k  ;  then,  thin ;  nature,  verdure  (250) ;  K  =  ch  in  G.  icli,  ach  (144) ;  boN  ;  yet ;  zli  =  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Goide. 
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5a«rvAo?  finger,  toe.]  Zool.  ct*  Med.  Having  two  or  more 
digits  wholly  or  partly  united.  See  syndactylism.—  n.  A 
syndactyl  bird  or  mammal. 

syn -dac'tyl  ism  (sTu-d£k'tT-lTz’in),  n.  Zool.  & 

Med.  State  of  being  syndactyl ;  union  of  two  or 
more  digits.  Syndactylism  is  normally  exhibited 
by  many  birds,  notably  kingfishers,  motmots, 
bee  eaters,  and  hornbills,  in  which  some  of  the 
toes  are  united,  and  in  certain  mammals,  as  the 
kangaroos  and  some  other  marsupials, 
syn  det'ic  (sln-dSt/fk)  1  a.  [Gr.  ovv8*tlk6<;,  fr. 
syn-det'i-cal  (-T-kal)  j  avvSelv  to  bind  to¬ 
gether  ;  avv  with  -f-  &eiv  to  bind.  Cf.  asyndetic.] 
Connecting  ;  conjunctive  ;  as,  syndetic  words  or 
connectives.  —  syn-det'i  cal-ly,  adv. 
syn'dic  (sTn'dTk),  n.  [L.  syndicus ,  Gr.  aivSucos 
helping  in  a  court  of  justice,  advocate  ;  avv  with 
-f-  ttKvi  justice,  akin  to  SeiKvvvai  to  show  :  cf.  F. 
syndic.  Cf.  token.]  1.  An  officer  of  govern-  Syndactylism, 
ment,  invested  with  different  powers  in  dif-  Foot  of  a 
ferent  countries;  a  magistrate.  The  chief  Kingfisher, 
magistrates  of  Geneva  were  formerly,  and  ^at,81zei 
the  mayors  of  Italian  cities  are  now,  called  syndics. 

2  An  agent  of  a  corporation  or  of  any  body  of  men  en¬ 
gaged  in  a  business  enterprise.  Almost  all  the  ancient 
trading  companies  in  Paris  and  other  cities,  the  University 
of  Paris,  and  the  like,  had  their  syndics.  The  University 
of  Cambridge,  Eng.,  has  its  syndics ,  who  are  chosen  from 
the  senate  to  transact  special  business,  such  as  the  regula¬ 
tion  of  fees,  the  framing  of  laws,  management  of  the  uni¬ 
versity  press,  etc.  One  of  the  administrative  officers  of 
New  fork  University  is  called  syndic. 

3.  Civil  Law.  One  appointed  to  manage  an  estate,  essen¬ 
tially  as  a  trustee  under  English  law. 

syn'di-cal  (-di-ktfl),  a.  Consisting  of,  or  pert,  to,  a  syndic, 
syn'dl  cate  (sln'dT-kat),  n.  [Cf.  F.  syndicate  LL.  syndica- 
///,?.]  1.  The  office  or  jurisdiction  of  a  syndic  ;  a  council, 

or  body  of  syndics. 

2.  An  association  of  persons  officially  authorized  to  under¬ 
take  some  duty  or  to  negotiate  some  business. 

3.  An  association  or  group  of  persons,  'lsually  financiers 
or  capitalists,  who  combine  to  carry  out,  on  their  own  ac¬ 
count,  a  financial  or  industrial  project,  as  the  underwriting 
of  an  issue  of  bonds,  the  carrying  out  of  a  great  industrial 
enterprise,  etc.  The  members  may  be  partners,  joint  con¬ 
tractors,  or  in  any  legal  relation  agreed  upon. 

syn'di-cate(-kat),r ./.  ;-CAT/ED(-kat/6d) ;  -c  at'ing  (-kaU  nig). 

1.  To  combine  or  form  into,  or  manage  as,  a  syndicate. 

2.  To  acquire  or  control  for  or  by,  or  to  subject  to  the 
management  of,  a  syndicate  ;  as,  syndicated  newspapers. 

syn'di-cate,  v.  i.  To  unite  to  form  a  syndicate. 
syiPdi-ca'tion  (-ka'slmn),  n.  Act  or  process  of  syndicat¬ 
ing  or  forming  a  syndicate. 

syn  ec'do  Che  (si-nSk'do-ke),  n.  [L.  synecdoche ,  Gr.  avv- 
€kSo\ij,  fr.  avvfxSe'xeaOa i  to  receive  jointly  ;  avv  with  -f- 
€fc6exe<7-0a.i  to  receive  ;  ex  out  -f-  SexeaOai  to  receive.]  Rhet. 
A  figure  or  trope  by  which  a  part  is  put  for  the  whole  (as, 
fifty  sail  for  fifty  ships),  the  whole  for  a  part  (as,  the  smil¬ 
ing  year  for  spring ),  the  species  for  the  genus  (as,  cutthroat 
for  assassin),  the  genus  for  the  species  (as,  a  creature  for 
a  man),  the  name  of  the  material  for  the  thing  made,  etc. 
Syn.  — See  metonymy. 


syn'ec-doch'ic  (slu'gk-dbk'lk),  synec-doch'i-cal  (-T- 
k&l),  a.  Expressed  by,  or  implying,  a  synecdoche.  —  syil'- 
ec-doch'l  cal-ly,  adv. 

syn  e-chi'a  (sTn'e-kT'd  ;  sT-ne'kT-a),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  avv- 
«Y«ia.  continuity,  fr.  avvexetv  to  hold  together  ;  avv  with 
-f-  e*ei lu  to  hold.]  Any  adhesion  of  parts;  specif.,  Med., 
a  disease  of  the  eye,  in  which  the  iris  adheres  to  the  cor¬ 
nea  (anterior  synechia)  or  to  the  capsule  of  the  crystalline 
lens  (posterior  synechia). 

syn  ec  pho-ne'sis  (sin-Sk'fo-ne'sTs),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  aw- 
€KU)vria<f)i<;,  fr.  avveKifriovelv  to  utter  together.]  Gi'am.  Con¬ 
traction  of  two  syllables  into  one  ;  synizesis  ;  synreresis. 
Syn-ed'ri-on  (sTn-8d'rT-5n)  1  n.  ;  pi,  -RiA(-d).  [NL..  fr. 
Syn-ed'ri  um  (sTn-gd'rT-thn) J  Gr.  avveSpiov.  See  San¬ 
hedrin.]  a  Jewish  Antiq.  The  Sanhedrin,  b  [/.  c.]  Hence, 
an  assembly  likened  to  or  suggesting  the  Sanhedrin.  Rare. 
syn'e-py  (sTn'e-pi),  n.  [Gr.  avvtrreia  connection  of  words 
or  verses  ;  avv  with  +  eiro?  a  word.]  Rhet.  The  interjunc¬ 
tion,  or  joining,  of  words  in  uttering  clauses, 
syn  er-get'lC  (sln'er-jSt'Tk),  a.  [Gr.  avvepyrjTiKos,  fr.  avv- 


syn'dac-tyl'ic  (sYn'dlk^tYl'Yk ), 

«.,  syn-dac'ty-lous  ( sYn-dftk'til- 
vs),a.  Syndactyl.  ftylism.l 
syn  dac'ty-ly  (-11),  n.  Syndac-I 
syn-dec'to  my  (sYn-d5k't6-mY), 
n.  Gr.  a i  vbeapos  a  band,  bond 
+  -ectomy.]  =  peritomy  a. 
ayn  der-e'siB  (s  Y  n'd  2  r-e's  Y  s). 
Vvar.  of  SYNTERESIS. 
eyn'de-8ifl  (sYn'd2-sYs),  n.  [NL., 
fr.  Gr.  avvScais  a  binding  to¬ 
gether.]  State  of  being  bound 
together. 

syn  des-mKtis  (BYn'dfs-mT'tYs), 
n.  (NL.  ;  Gr.  avvbeajxos  band 
4-  -if/*.]  a  Inflammation  of  a 
ligament,  b  Conjunctivitis. 
Byndes-mol'o-gy  (-m51'6-jT),  n. 
[Gr.  avv&eafios  band  -f-  -fogy.) 
The  anntomy  of  ligaments. 

8yn  dea'mon  (sYn-’d  s'mOnj,  n. 
f  NL.  ;  Gr.  avv  -{-  Sea/xos  a 
bond.)  Rot.  A  genus  of  herbs 
constituted  bv  the  rue  anemone, 
syn  des-mo'sU  ( sTn'des-mS'sYs), 
n.  ;  pi.  -moses  (-sez).  [NL.,  fr. 
Gr.  avvSeapos  a  band.]  An  at. 
An  articulation  in  which  the 
contiguous  surfaces  of  the  bones 
are  rough  and  are  bound  togeth¬ 
er  by  an  interosseous  ligament. 
—  syn'des-mot'ic  (-mbt'Yk ),  a. 
syn'des-mot'o-my  (-m5t'6-ml), 
n.  [Gr.  ovvSetT/xcx ;  band  4-  -fo¬ 
unt.  j  Surg.  Cutting  or  dissec¬ 
tion  of  ligaments, 
syn'di-ca  ble  (sYn'dY-kd-b’l),  a. 
Subject  to  examination,  cen¬ 
sure,  or  control.  Obs. 
syn'di-cate  (-kat),  r.  t.  [LL. 
Ki/ndicatus ,  p.  p.  of  syndicat  e  to 
censure.]  To  judge;  censure.  Obs. 
syn'di-ca'tor  (-ka/t?r),  n.  One 
that  syndicates. 

syn'dic-ship,  n.  See  -sh ip.  is. 
syn'doc.  Var.  of  sintoc. 


syndon.  Obs.  pres.  ind.  pi.  of  be. 

syn'dro-me  (s  Y  n'drC-m  e),  n. 
[NL.,  fr.  Gr.  avvSpoprj ;  avv 
with  -|-  Spapelv  to  run.]  a  Con¬ 
currence.  R.  b  Met/.  A  group 
of  symptoms  occurring  together. 
Syn  dy-oc'er-as  (sin  di-os'er- 
is),  n.  [NL.;  Gr.  avvSvo  two  to¬ 
gether  -f  ice  pas  horn.]  Paleon.  A 
genus  of  extinct  ungulates  from  I 
the  Miocene  of  Nebraska,  allied  I 
to  Protoceras  and  supposed  to 
be  ancestral  antelopes.  The 
skull  bore  two  pairs  of  horns 
curving  toward  each  other, 
syne  (sin).  Scot.  var.  of  sind,  1 
n.  tf  V.  [SEITE.1  j 

syne.  Scot.  A  dial.  F.ng.  var.  of  I 
syne.  Archaic  or  Scot.  var.  of 
sin,  adv., prep.,  ft  coni. 
synechalle.  seneschal. 
syn-ech  i-ol'o-gy  (sY-nSk'Y-ol'S- 
jY),  n.  [Gr.  <r>  peseta  continu¬ 
ity  4-  -lot/!/.']  A  doctrine  of  con¬ 
tinuity,  or  of  a  constant  princi¬ 
ple  uniting  changing  or  multi¬ 
ple  events. 

syn'e-chism  (sYn'e-kYz’m),  n. 
[Gr.  oweYUT/xo?.]  That  tend¬ 
ency  of  philosophic  thought  in¬ 
sisting  on  the  idea  of  continuity 
as  of  prime  importance  in  phi¬ 
losophy,  and  esn.  on  the  neces- 
sity  of  hypotheses  involving 
true  continuity.  C.  S.  Peirce.  — 
syn'e-chist  (-IcYst).  n. 
syn-ech' o-log'i-cal  (sT-nf  k'6- 
lflj'Y-ktll),  a.  [See  synkchiol- 
ooy.]  Pertaining  to,  or  of  the 
nature  of,  a  continuum, 
syn'ech-ot'o-my  (s  Y  n'S  k-8  t'6- 
niY),  it.  [synechia  4-  -touty.] 
Svrq.  I’he  operation  of  dividing 
|  a  synechia.  [of  synosciops.  I 
syn-e'clons  (sY-ne'shws).  Var.| 
i  syn'ec-thry  (sYn'2k-thrY),  n. 


epyelv  t.o  work  together  ;  avv  with  -}-  epyov  work.]  Work¬ 
ing  together  ;  cooperating  ;  as,  synergetic  muscles, 
syn-er'gid  (si-nfir'jTd),  n.  [From  Gr.  avvepyos  working 
together.  See  synergetic.]  Bot.  In  seed  plants,  one  of 
the  two  small  cells  lying  near  the  micropylar  end  of  the 
embryo  sac.  With  the  egg  they  constitute  the  egg  appa¬ 
ratus;  their  function  is  apparently  to  nourish  the  advanc¬ 
ing  pollen  tube.  —  syn  er'gid-al  (-jl-ddl),  a. 
syn'er  gism  (sln'er-jtz’m  ;  sT-ndr'- ;  cf.  synergist),  n.  [See 
synergetic.]  Theol.  The  Semi-Pelagian  doctrine  that  in 
the  regeneration  of  a  human  soul  there  is  a  cooperation, 
on  the  part  both  of  God  and  of  man.  This  was  held  by 
some  of  the  followers  of  Melanchthon,  who  held  the  simi¬ 
lar  doctrine  that  in  conversion  three  cooperating  agencies 
(the  Holy  Spirit,  the  Word,  and  the  human  will)  cooperate, 
syn'er-gist  (-jlst;  277),  n.  [Cf.  F.  synergiste.']  1.  One 
who  holds  the  doctrine  of  synergism. 

2.  Med.  A  remedy  acting  similarly  to  another  remedy 
and  increasing  its  efficiency  when  combined  with  it. 
syiPer  gis'tic  (-jts'tlk),  a.  1.  Of  or  relating  to  synergism. 
2.  Cooperating  ;  synergetic. 

syn'er-gy  (sTn'er-ji),  ti.  [Gr.  ovvepyia.  See  synergetic.] 
Combined  action  ;  specif.,  Med.,  the  combined  healthy 
action  of  every  organ  of  a  particular  system, 
syn'e-sis  (sTn'e-sTs),  n.  [Gr.  aweais  intelligence.]  Gram. 
A  construction  in  which  adherence  to  some  element  in  the 
sense  causes  a  departure  from  strict  syntax,  as  in  “  Philip 
went  down  to  Samaria  and  preached  Christ  unto  them.” 
syn-gen'e-sis  (sTn-jSn'e-sTs),  n.  [syn-  +  -gene sis. Biol. 
Reproduction  in  which  two  parents  take  part ;  sexual  re¬ 
production  ;  also,  reproduction  according  to  an  old  theory 
(agreeing  in  the  most  essential  particular  with  modern 
views)  that  the  germ  of  the  offspring  is  derived  from  both 
parents,  not  from  either  alone  ;  —  opposed  to  both  ovism 
and  spermism.  —  syiPge-net'ic  (sTiv'je-nSt'Tk),  a. 
syn'graph  (6111'graf),  n.  [L.  syngrajiha,  Gr.  avyypa^r/ ; 
aw  with  ypafreiv  to  write.]  Canon  &  Civil  Laic.  A 
writing  or  instrument  signed  by  all  the  parties  thereto ; 
specif.,  Canon  Law,  an  indenture  (the  two  parts  of  which 
were  called  script  and  rescript)  corresponding  to  the  chiro¬ 
graph  of  common  law. 

syn  i  ze'sis  (sln/T-ze'sis),  n.  [L.,  a  contraction  of  two 
vowels  into  one  sound,  fr.  Gr.  avvi^yais,  also  a  settlement, 
collapse,  fr.  avv i£eiv  to  sit  together ;  avv  with  -f-  to 
sit.]  1.  Gram.  Contraction  of  two  syllables  into  one 
by  the  coalescing  of  two  adjacent  vowels  (or  a  vowel  and 
a  diphthong) ;  synecphonesis.  Cf.  syn.eresis. 

Some  grammarians  would  include  under  synizesis  only  cases 
in  which  a  short  vowel  is  subordinated  to  a  following  long  ;  as 
[Lat.l  tuo.  Geo.  Al.  Lane. 

2.  Med.  An  obliteration  of  the  pupil  of  the  eye. 
syn  OC're-ate  (sln-5k're-at ;  sTn-o'kre-),  a.  [s?/h-  -f-  ocre- 
ate .]  Bot.  Having  the  stipules  united  on  the  opposite 
sides  of  a  stem,  inclosing  it  in  a  sheath.  See  ocrea,  1. 
syn'od  (sTn'&d),  n.  [L.  synodus,  Gr.  avvoSos  a  meeting ; 
avv  with  -f-  oSo  9  a  way  ;  cf.  AS.  sinot f,  seonoS ,  F.  syn  ode, 
both  fr.  L.]  1.  Eccl.  A  council;  a  formal  meeting  to 

consult  and  decide  on  church  matters  ;  a  governing  or  ad¬ 
visory  body  in  various  churches.  See  council,  2  a. 

2.  Specif.  :  a  In  Presbyterian  churches,  the  court  above 
the  presbytery,  usually  a  subordinate  court  to  a  general 
assembly,  but  sometimes  the  supreme  court  of  the  church. 
It  is  composed  of  the  members  of  all  the  presbyteries 
within  its  bounds,  or,  in  the  case  of  the  larger  synods,  of 
delegates  from  the  presbyteries,  b  In  Lutheran  churches, 
a  body  composed  of  clergy  and  lay  members,  representing 
the  congregations.  In  some  of  the  general  bodies  it  is 
merely  advisory.  Some  of  the  general  bodies  are  also  called 
synods,  as  the  General  Synod  and  the  United  Synod  in 
the  southern  United  States,  c  In  the  Reformed  Churches 
(Dutch,  German,  etc.),  any  of  the  courts  above  the  classes. 
In  the  Reformed  Dutch  Church  there  are  particular  synods 
next  above  the  classes,  and  a  general  synod  above  the  par¬ 
ticular  synods.  In  the  Reformed  (German)  Church  in 
the  United  States  there  is  a  general  synod  above  the  synods. 
In  the  Eastern  Church  synod  is  applied  to  various  governing 
bodies  as  well  as  to  formal  ecclesiastical  meetings.  See 
under  general,  a.,  holy,  a. 

3.  An  assembly  or  council  ;  a  meeting  or  convention. 

4.  Astron.  Conjunction.  Rare.  Milton. 

Synod  of  Dort,  Eccl.  Hist.,  a  synod  of  the  Reformed  Church 
of  the  Netherlands  held  at  Dort  (Dordrecht)  in  1618-19.  It 


was  convoked  by  the  States-General  to  settle  the  contro¬ 
versy  between  Calvinists  and  Arminiaus,  and  delegates 
from  the  reformed  churches  of  other  countries  were  in¬ 
vited.  The  doctrines  of  the  Arminians  or  Remonstrants, 
who  were  excluded,  were  condemned,  the  Belgic  Confes¬ 
sion  and  the  Heidelberg  Catechism  were  sanctioned,  and 
the  Canons  of  Dort,  teaching  Calvinism  in  an  unadulter¬ 
ated,  but  yet  uot  extreme,  form,  were  promulgated, 
syn'od-al  (slu'ad-fll),  a.  [L.  synodal  is :  cf.  F.  synodal.] 
Synodical. 

syn'od-al,  n.  1.  Ch.  of  Eng.  A  tribute  in  money  formerly 
paid  to  the  bishop  or  archdeacon,  at  the  time  of  his  Easter 
visitation,  by  every  parish  priest,  now  paid  to  the  ecclesi¬ 
astical  commissioners ;  a  procuration. 

2.  A  constitution  made  in  a  provincial  or  diocesan  synod, 
syn  Od'iC  (sT-nod'Tk)  )  a.  [L.  synod icus,  Gr.  avvoSiKos : 
syn-od'i-cal  (-T-kal)  j  cf.  F.  synodigue.]  1.  Eccl.  Of  or 
pert,  to  a  synod  ;  transacted  in,  or  authorized  by,  a  synod. 
2.  Astron.  Pert,  to  conjunction,  esp.  to  the  period  between 
two  successive  conjunctions  of  the  same  bodies,  as  of  the 
moon  or  a  planet  with  the  sun. 

Synodical  Conference.  See  Lutheran,  n.  —  s.  month.  See 
month,  lb.-B.  period,  Astron .,  the  time  between  two  suc¬ 
cessive  conjunctions  with  the  sun,  as  seen  from  the  earth, 
syn  ce'cious,  syn-e'eious  (sT-ne'slms),  a.  [syn-  -f-  Gr. 
oTaco?  house.]  Bot.  a  Having  staminate  and  pistillate  flow¬ 
ers  in  the  same  head,  as  in  many  composites,  b  Having 
arcliegonia  and  antheridia  in  the  same  receptacle  ; —  applied 
tomosses,  and  in  this  sense  more  often  written  synoicous. 
syn'o-nym  (sTn'6-nTm),  n.  [F.  synonyme ,  or  L.  syno- 
nyma,  pi.  of  synonymum,  Gr.  avvdjwpov.  See  synony¬ 
mous.]  1.  One  of  two  or  more  words  of  the  same  lan¬ 
guage  having  the  same  or  nearly  the  same  essential  mean¬ 
ing.  Words  that  are  synonyms  of  one  another  may  be : 
(1)  Words  of  like  implication  throughout,  their  difference 
appearing  only  in  certain  applications  ;  thus  we  conven¬ 
tionally  say  “  unlikely  to  happen,”  but  not  “  improbable 
to  happen.  ’  Such  synonyms  in  English  commonly  arise 
from  the  duplication  of  a  given  sense  by  words  from  Anglo- 
Saxon  and  from  Romance.  (2)  Words  of  like  implication 
only  in  one  of  two  or  more  senses.  Thus  dull  is  a  synonym 
of  stupid  as  said  of  a  pupil,  but  not  as  said  of  a  knife  A 
thorough  analysis  of  synonyms  will  in  most  cases  show  that 
the  words  actually  have  marked  differences  of  meaning, 
and  are  interchangeable  only  because  their  difference  does 
not  affect  the  speaker’s  intention  in  a  given  context.  Thus 
to  secure  and  attain  (an  object)  are  synonyms  because  their 
sense  “  comes  to  the  same  thing,”  although  they  come  to 
it,  etymologically,  by  way  of  different  metaphors. 

Tl is  name  has  thus  become,  throughout  all  civilized  countries, 
a  synonym  for  probity  and  philanthropy.  Macaulay. 

2.  An  incorrect  or  incorrectly  applied  scientific  name,  as 
a  new  name  applied  to  a  species  or  genus  already  properly 
named,  or  a  specific  name  preoccupied  by  that  of  another 
species  of  the  same  genus  ;  —  so  used  in  the  system  of  no¬ 
menclature  (which  see)  in  which  the  correct  scientific 
names  of  certain  natural  groups  (usually  genera,  species, 
and  subspecies)  are  regarded  as  determined  by  priority. 

3.  One  of  two  or  more  words  corresponding  in  meaning 
but  of  different  languages  ;  a  heteronym.  Rare. 

Syn. —  Synonym,  antonym,  homonym.  Synonyms  are 
words  which  express  what  is  essentially  the  same  idea,  but 
which  (commonly)  differ  from  one  another  in  some  shade 
of  meaning,  in  emphasis,  or  (esp.)  in  their  connotations; 
antonyms  are  terms  of  opposite  meaning;  homonyms  are 
words  which,  though  entirely  distinct  in  origin  and  mean¬ 
ing,  are  pronounced  alike  and  sometimes  spelt  in  the  same 
way.  Thus,  sharp  and  keen  are  synonyms ;  sharp  and  dull 
are  antonyms;  beaver  (the  animal)  and  beaver  (the  lower 
part  of  a  helmet)  are  homonyms. 
syn'o-nym'ic  (-mm'Tk)  (  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  syno- 
syn'O-nym'i-cal  (-T-kal)  |  nyms  ;  synonymous, 
syn  on'y  mize  (sT-nbn'T-miz),  v.  t. ;  -mized  (-mlzd) ;  -miz'- 
ing  (-mizHng).  To  express  by  a  synonym  or  synonyms  ;  to 
give  the  synonym  or  synonyms  corresponding  to. 

This  word  “fortis”  we  may  synnnyntize  after  all  these  fash¬ 
ions:  6tout,  hardy,  valiant,  doughty,  courageous,  adventurous, 
brave,  bold,  daring,  intrepid.  '  Camden. 

syn-on'y-mous  (-nms),  a.  [Gr.  <n-vcui/vjLi09  ;  avv  with, 
together-}-  ovopa ,  owpa,  name.  See  syn-;  name  ]  Having 
the  character  of  a  synonym  ;  expressing  the  same,  or  nearly 
the  same,  idea.  —  syn-on'y  mous-ly,  adv. 
syn-on'y-my  (-ml),  n.  [L.  synonymia,  Gr.  avviowpia  a 
synonym  :  cf.  F.  synonymic .]  1.  The  quality  of  being  syn¬ 
onymous;  sameness  of  meaning. 

2.  A  system  or  collection  of  synonyms  ;  also,  the  study  or 
discrimination  of  synonyms. 


[syn-  4-  Gr.  e\0pa  hatred.]  Zool. 
Commensalism  with  dislike  or 
enmity.  Cf.  symphfly. 
syn-ec'tic  (sY-n2k'tik>,  a.  [Gr. 
ovveKTucos  fit  to  hold  together.] 
a  Joining  things  of  different  na¬ 
ture.  b  Math.  Ilolomorphie. 
syn-e'dral  (sY-ne'dnll),  a ■  [Gr. 
avveSpo ■»  sitting  with.]  Rot 
Growing  on  the  anglesof  a  stem, 
syn-ed'ri-al  (s  Y-n  e  d'r  Y-rT  1),  a. 
Of  or  pert,  to  the  synedrion.  ]{. 
syii-e'drous  (sY-ne'drtZs),  a.  = 
synedral 
synegen.  +  sin,  v. 
syn'ei-de'sis  (sYn/I-de'sYs),  n. 
[Gr.  crvpeiSTjtri?.]  Conscious¬ 
ness  ;  also,  conscience.  Obs. 
syn-e'ma  (sY-ne'md ),  n.  [NL.. 
for  synnema ;  Gr.  avv  together 
4-  vrjp.a  a  thread.]  Rot.  The 
column  of  united  filaments  in  a 
monndelphouB  flower, 
syn-em'me-non  ( sY-nf  mrC--n8n ), 
n  pi.  [Gr.  avvrpipevuv,  gen. 
pi.  of  p.  p  of  avvameiv  to  join 
together.]  Anc.  Gr.  Music.  See 
tetrachoRd,  111 ust. 

Syn  en-tog'na-thi  (sYn'Sn-lBg'- 
nd-thl),  n.  pi.  [NL.  ;  syn-  4- 
Gr.  evrof  withm4-  yvaOos  jaw.] 
Zool.  A  group  of  physoclistous 
fishes  having  spineless  fins, 
united  lower  pharyngeal  hones, 
and  the  lateral  line  forming  a 
ridge  along  the  lower  lateral 
part  of  the  body.  It  includes 
I  the  garfishes  (Belonidae),  saury, 
flying  fishes,  and  halfbeaks.  — 
syn-en'tog-nath  (sY-n2n't5g- 
nflth),  n.  —  syn  en-tog'na-thous 
(RYn/2n-t8g'n«-thws),  a. 
syn-er'e-sis.  Var.of  synreresis. 
syn  er-gas'tlc  (sYn/2r-g&s'tYk), 
la.  [syn-  4-  Gr.  epyaoTixo? 


working.]  Of,  pert,  to,  or  done 

by,  joint  effort.  R.  [ergetic.l 
syn-‘er''gic  (sY-nflr'iYk  ),a.  Syn-| 
Byn-er'gi-da  (-jY-da),  it.;  pi. 
-Gin,*:  (-de)  [NL.]  A  synergid. 
syneschalle.  *}*  seneschal. 
syn  es-the'si-a.  Var.  of  syn.es- 
thesia. 

syn-e'ti-on  Var.  of  syn  action 
syn  eu-ro'sis  (sYn'O-ro'sYs),  n. 
[NL.;  syn-  4-  Gr.  veitpov  sinews 
4-  -osis.]  Synchondrosis.  Obs. 
synfan.  +  symphan. 
8yn'ga-my  (sYp'gd-mY),  v.  [syn- 
4-  - gamy .]  a  Rot.  Promiscuous 
intercrossing  of  related  plants 
that  flower  at  the  same  period; 

—  opp.  to  asym/tinty.  b  Riol. 
Conjugation;  cell  union.  Rare. 

—  syn-gam'ic  (sYn-g&m'Yk),  a. 
syngen.  4*  sin,  v. 

Syn  ge-ne'si-a  (sYn'j2-ne'zhY-a; 
-sY-a),  n.  jtl.  [NL.  ;  syn-  4-  Gr. 
yei'cais  generation.]  Rot.  A 
l.inna?an  class  including  the 
composites.  —  s  y  n'g  e-n  e's  i  a  n 
(-shrfn),  a. 

svn  ge-ne'siouB  (-shws).  a.  Rot. 
Having  stamens  united  by  the 
anthers  as  in  composites. 
syn-gen'*c  (sYn-jcn'lk),  a.  [Gr. 
avyyeviq<i.)  Congenital.  Rare. 
synget.  +  signet. 
synglere.  +  sang  her. 
synglerty,  n.  [Cf.  OF.  singulertt 
uniqueness,  sengler  single,  soli¬ 
tary.]  Uniqueness.  Obs. 
Syng'na-tha  (sYng'nd-thd),  n. 
jd.  [NL.]  Sy^.  of  Chilopoda. 
Syng  nath't-dae  (sYng-nJlth'Y- 
de);  n.  pi.  [NL.  ;  syn-  4-  Gr. 
yi  aOos  jaw  4-  -idse. J  Zool.  A 
family  of  lophobranch  fishes 
having  an  elongate,  tubular 
snout  and  lacking  the  ventral 
and  first  dorsal  fins.  It  com 


prises  the  sea  horse  and  pipe¬ 
fishes,  and  constitutes  u  sub¬ 
order,  Svng'na-thi  (sYng'nd- 
thT).  The  type  genus  is  Syng'- 
na-thus  (-thfis),  containing  the 
typical  pipefishes.  —  syng'na- 
thid(-thYd),  n.  —  syng'na  thoid 
(-thoid),  a.  tf  n. 

syng'na-thous  (sYng'nd-thws), 
a.  Zool.  Pertaining  to  the  Syng- 
nathi  or  Syngnatha. 
syngnett.  *  +  cygnet. 
syn'gra-phus,  n.  [L.]  A  syn- 
graph.  Obs. 

Syn-hed'ri-on  (sYn-h2d'rY-5n). 
^  ar.  of  Synedrion. 
synk  4*  c  inque. 
syn' ka-tath'e-8is  ( sYi)/kd-tfith '- 
v-sYs),  n.  [Gr.  avyKaraOeai’;.'] 
Philos.  Acceptance  or  indorse¬ 
ment  of  a  presentation  or  idea 
as  true  or  valid  ;  —  a  term  used 
for  a  Stoic  doctrine  analogous  to 
the  modern  view  of  judgment, 
syn'ki-ne'sis  (-kY-ne'sYs ;  -kT- 
ne'-),  n.  [NL.  ;  sj/n-  -f  Gr.  ki- 
vqait;  movement.]  Med.  In¬ 
voluntary  movement  in  one  part 
when  another  part  is  moved.  — 
syn'kl-net'ic  (-nSt'Yk),  a. 
synne.  +  sin. 
synnet.  +  sennet. 
synnowe.  sinew 
syn'o-cha  (sYn'f»-kd),  n.  [NL., 
fr.  Gr.  avvo\r\  a  holding  to¬ 
gether.  See  synechia.]  Med. 
See  synochus.  Obs. 
syn'o-chal  (-kdl),  a.  Med.  Of, 
pert,  to,  or  like,  synocha.  Obs. 
synoche  synocha.  See  syn¬ 
ochus. 

syn-o'chre-ate  (s  Y-n  5'k  r  f-a  t). 
\  ar.  of  synocreate. 
syn'o-chus  ( sYn'^-kba),  n.  [NL., 
fr.  Gr.  avvoxos  joined  together.] 
Med.  Either  of  two  forms  of 


fever,  called  synocha  by  some, 
and  synochus  by  others.  *  Obs. 
syn-o'dl-an  (s  Y-n  fi'd  Y-A  n),  n. 
One  of  a  synod.  Obs.  [cal.I 
syn-od'i-c'al-ly,  adv.  of  synodi-| 
syn'od  1st  (sYn'tfd-Yst),  n.  Au 
adherent  to  a  synod. 

Syn  o-don'ti  dae  (sYn'6-dRn'tY- 
de),  n.  pi.  [NL.  ;  syn-  -f  Gr. 
oSoi's ,  c&ovros,  tooth  4-  -idee.) 
The  family  constituted  by  the 
lizard  fishes.  See  lizard  fish  a. 
—  syn'o-don'tid  (-tYd),  n.  —  syn'- 
o  don'toid  (-toid),  a.  Sr  n. 
Svn'o-dus  (sYn'C-dds),  v.  [NL.] 
Zool.  The  typical  genus  of  liz¬ 
ard  fishes  (Synodontid®). 
Byn-oe'clsm  (sY-ne'sYz’m),  n. 
[Gr.  ovvoiKiap.o<;  combination.] 
A  joining  or  combining.  Rare. 
syn  oi'cous  (sY-noi'kus).  Var. 
of  syncecious. 
synomome  +  cinnamon. 
syn-om'o-sy  (s  Y-n  5  m'6-s  Y),  n. 
[Gr.  avvuipLoaia,  fr.  ovvopvv- 
vai  to  swear  with  or  together.] 
Sworn  brotherhood; conspiracy; 
also,  a  society  or  group  of  per¬ 
sons  bound  together  bv  oath.  R. 
syn-on'y-mal  (-n5n'Y*-mdl),  a. 
Synonymous.  Obs.  —  syn-on'y- 
mal-ly'  adr.  Obs. 
syn-on/y-mat'ic  (-mlit'Yk),  a. 
Of  or  pertaining  to  synonymy. 
Byn'o-nyme  (sYn '6-nun)/  Var. 

of  SYNONYM. 

Byn  o-nym'ic(-nYm'Yk),  n.  [Cf. 
G.  synonymik.  See  synony¬ 
mous.]  Science,  or  the  scientific 
treatment,  of  synonvms.  Rare. 
syn'o-nym'i-con  (-Y-k5n).  n. 
[NL.]  Lexicon  of  synonvms.  R. 
syn'o  nym'i-ty  (-nYm'Y-tY),  n. 
Quality  or  state  of  being  synon¬ 
ymous.  Rare. 

syn-on'y-mize  (sY-n5n'Y-mTz),  v. 
t.  To  form  synonyms.  Rare. 


ale,  senate,  c&re,  ftm,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofd ;  eve,  S vent,  Snd,  recent,  maker ;  ice,  ill ;  old,  ftbey,  orb,  6dd,  sftft,  cdnnect :  use,  unite,  urn,  iip,  circus,  menu ; 

U  Foreign  Word.  f  Obsolete  I  ariant  of.  4~  combined  with.  =*  equals. 
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3.  In  old  rhetoric,  a  figure  by  which  synonymous  words 
are  used  to  amplify  a  discourse. 

4  The  scientific  names  (incorrect  and  correct)  collectively 
which  have  been  used  in  different  books  to  designate  a 
specieB  or  other  group  ;  also,  a  list  of  these  names  specify¬ 
ing  the  books  and  authors  employing  them, 
syn-op'sls  (sl-n8p'sls),  n. ;  pi.  synopses  (-sez).  [L„  fr. 

Gr.  <ri  yotliif  ;  avv  with,  together a  sight,  view,  from 
the  root  seen  in  E.  optic. ]  1.  A  general  view,  or  a  collec¬ 

tion  of  heads  or  parts  so  arranged  as  to  exhibit  a  general 
view,  of  a  whole  ;  an  abstract  or  summary  ;  a  syllabus. 

2.  East.  Ch.  A  manual  of  prayers  for  the  use  of  the  laity, 
compiled  from  various  office  books. 

Syn.— Abridgment,  epitome,  abstract,  syllabus,  sum¬ 
mary,  conspectus.  See  compendium. 

syn-op'tic  (sl-nbp'ttk),  n.  [ often  cap.']  Any  of  the  Syn¬ 
optic  Gospels  or  of  the  authors  of  the  Synoptic  Gospels. 


syn-op'tic  (sT-nbp'tlk) 
syn  op'tl-cal  (-tl-kiil) 


[Gr.  avyoTTT tjcov  :  cf.  F.  synop- 
tique.  See  synopsis.]  1.  Afford¬ 
ing  a  general  view  of  a  whole,  or  of  its  principal  parts. 

2.  [ often  cap.]  Affording,  presenting,  or  taking  the  same 
or  a  common  view ;  —  applied  to  the  first  three  Gospels,  a* 
di-ting,  from  the  Fourth,  from  their  many  agreements  in 
subject,  order,  and  language  ;  hence,  of  or  pert,  to  the  Syn¬ 
optic  Gospels ;  as,  the  Synoptic  problem. 

Synoptic  Gospels,  Matthew,  Mark,  and  Luke.  See  New  Tes¬ 
tament. —8.  problem,  the  problem  as  to  the  origin  and  re¬ 
lations  of  the  Synoptic  Gospels  presented  by  their  resem¬ 
blances.  In  most  of  the  numerous  and  often  complicated 
hypotheses  which  have  been  advanced,  Mark  is  considered 
one  of  the  sources  of  Matthew  and  Luke,  while  these  are 
connected,  if  at  all,  by  Luke’s  borrowing  from  Matthew. 
—  s.  weather  chart.  Meteor. ,  a  weather  chart  of  a  wide  region 
compiled  from  observations  taken  in  various  places  at  or 
near  the  same  time. 

Syn  op  tls'tic  I  aln'Sp-tls'tlk),  a.  Relating  to,  or  connected 
with,  the  Synoptists  or  the  Synoptic  Gospels. 

Syn-O'um  (sl-no'um),  n.  [NL.  ;  Gr.  avv  with  +  t/dregg.] 
Sot.  A  genus  of  meliaceous  trees,  distinguished'  by  two 
united  ovules  in  each  cell  of  the  ovary  and  by  numerous 
included  stamens.  The  two  species  are  Australian  ;  S. 
glandulosum  is  the  rosewood  of  New  South  Wales, 
syn-ou'sl-acs  (sl-noo'sliI-Sks  ;  sT-nou'-),  n.  [Gr.  avvov- 
<Tia  society.]  The  department  of  knowledge  having  to  do 
with  societies  ;  —  used  in  library  cataloguing, 
syn- O' Vi  a  (sT-no'vT-a),  n .  [NL. ,  of  uncert.  orig.  ;  perh. 
fr.  Gr.  a vv  with  -f  L.  ovum  egg.]  Anat.  A  transparent, 
viscid  lubricating  fluid  containing  a  mucinlike  substance 
and  secreted  by  the  synovial  membranes  of  articulations, 
burste,  and  tendon  sheaths  (see  under  synovial,  a.). 
syn- O' vial  (-51),  a.  [Cf.  F.  synovial.']  Anat.  Of  or  pertain¬ 
ing  to  synovia  ;  secreting  synovia.  —  syn-o'vi-al-ly,  adv. 
svnovial  capsule,  in  freely  movable  joints,  the  completely 
closed  cavity  containing  synovia,  formed  by  the  smooth 
cartilages  covering  the  articular  surfaces  of  the  bones  and 
the  surrounding  capsular  ligament.  — s.  fluid,  synovia.— 
s.  ligaments,  ligamentlike  folds  of  the  synovial  membrane 
occurring  in  certain  joints,  esp.  in  the  knee.  —  s.  membrane, 
the  dense  connective-tissue  membrane,  often  produced 
into  folds  or  villi  and  partially  covered  with  patches  of 
flattened  cells,  which  lines  the  ligamental  surfaces  of  syn¬ 
ovial  capsules,  sheaths  of  tendons  where  free  movement  is 
necessary, and  bursae, and  secretes  the  synovia, 
syn  O-vi'tis  (sTn'o-vi'tTs),  n.  [NL.  See  synovia  ; 

-itis.]  Inflammation  of  a  synovial  membrane, 
usually  with  pain  and  swelling  of  the  joint, 
syn-pel'mous  (sTn-pgl'mi/s),  a.  [.vyw-  -f-  Gr. 
neXfjia  the  sole  of  the  foot.]  Zodl.  Having  the 
two  main  flexor  tendons  of  the  toes  blended  Q, 
above  the  divisions  which  go  to  each  digit.  i 
syn-tac'tic  (sTn-tXk'tTk),  n.  Math.  Combina¬ 
torial  analysis;  the  doctrine  of  the  ways  of 
combining  things. 


syn-tac'tic  (-tak'tTk) 

syn  tac'ti  cal  (-tT-kftl) 


)  a.  [Cf.  Gr.  OVVTOKTl- 
)  aos  putting  together, 
composing.  See  syntax.]  Of,  pert,  to,  or 
according  to  the  rules  of,  syntax.  —  syn-  Syn pelmous  Foot 

tac'ti-cal  ly,  adv. 

syn'tas  (sTn'tSks),  n.  [L.  syntaris ,  Gr. 
avvra^ts,  fr.  awrdaaei.v  to  put  together  in 
order;  avv  with  -f-  raaaetv  to  put  in  or¬ 
der:  cf.  F.  syn  laze.  See  syn- ;  tactics.] 

1.  Connected  system  or  order  ;  union  of  things ;  a  number 

of  things  joined  ;  organism.  Obs.  “The  whole  syntax  of 
beings.”  Glanvill. 

2.  Gram.  Sentence  structure  ;  that  part  of  grammar  which 
treats  of  concord,  government,  and  the  construction  of 
sentences ;  the  due  arrangement  of  words  in  sentences  in 
their  mutual  relations,  according  to  established  usage. 

syn'ter-e'sis  (sln'ter-e'sTs),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  avvTrjprjats 


of  a  Bird.  I,  If, 
III,  IV,  First  to 
Fourth  Toes. 
a.  h  Plantar 
Tendons,  which 
unite  at  b. 


preservation,  fr.  avvrrjjelv  to  preserve  ;  avv  with  -f-  rrjpelv 
to  guard.]  1.  Med.  Prophylaxis.  Obs. 

2.  Schol.  The  innate  moral  principle,  or  sense  of  right  and 
wrong,  which  impels  men  toward  good  and  withholds  them 
from  evil ;  the  moral  rule  or  law  of  which  conscience  is  the 
particular  instance  or  application. 

8yn'the-SiS  (sTn'the-sis),  n.  ;  pi.  -ses  (-sez).  [L.,  a  mix¬ 
ture,  prop.,  a  putting  together,  Gr.  avvBcais,  fr.  ovvnOc- 
vaL  to  place  or  put  together;  avv  with -j-  Tifltpcu  to  place. 
See  thesis.]  1.  Composition,  or  the  putting  of  two  or 
more  things  together,  as  in  compounding  medicines. 

2.  Chem.  The  art  or  process  of  making  or  “  building  up  ” 
a  compound  by  the  union  of  simpler  compounds  or  of  its 
elements ;  as,  the  synthesis  of  water  from  hydrogen  and 
oxygen  ;  the  synthesis  of  carbohydrates  ;  — contrasted  with 
analysis.  (Cf.  photosynthesis.)  Specif.,  artificial  syn¬ 
thesis,  by  laboratory  methods  ;  as,  the  syjithesis  of  alizarin. 

3.  The  combination  of  separate  elements  of  thought  or 
sensation  into  a  whole,  as  of  simple  into  complex  concep¬ 
tions,  or  species  into  genera ;  —  the  opposite  of  analysis. 

Analysis  and  synthesis,  though  commonly  treated  as  two  differ¬ 
ent  methods,  are,  if  properly  understood,  only  the  two  necessary 
parts  of  the  same  method-  Each  is  the  relative  and  correlative 
of  the  other.  Sv-  W  Hamilton 

Alexander  the  Commentator  defined  synthesis  as  a  progress 
from  principles  to  consequences,  analysis  as  a  regret  from  con¬ 
sequences  to  principles.  Encyc  Brit. 

4.  Philol.  Combination  of  radical  and  inflectional  elements 
into  inflected  w’ords;  — disting,  from  analysis ,  in  which  the 
inflectional  elements  are  separate  words.  Cf.  inflection, 3a. 

syn'the-sist  (-sTst),  n.  One  who  employs  synthesis,  or  who 
follows  synthetic  methods. 

syn'the-size  (-elz),  t>.  t.;  -sized  (-sizd) ;  -siz'ing  (-sizing). 

1  To  combine  by  synthesis;  to  unite;  to  deal  with  syn¬ 
thetically. 

2.  To  produce  by  synthesis ;  as,  to  synthesize  albumin, 
syn  thet'ic  (sin-tliSt/ik)  1  a.  [Gr.  ovvBctikos  :  cf.  F.  syn- 
syn-thet'i  cal  (-T-kdl)  j  thetique.]  1.  Of,  pertaining 
to,  or  consisting  in,  synthesis  ;  — contrasted  with  analytic. 

Philosophers  hasten  too  much  from  the  analytic  to  the  syn¬ 
thetic  method  ;  that  is,  they  draw  general  conclusions  from  too 
Bmull  a  number  of  particular  observations.  Bolingbroke 

2  Specif.:  a  Chem.  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  formed  by,  arti¬ 
ficial  synthesis ;  as,  synthetic  camphor,  b  Biol.  Designat¬ 
ing  a  group  whose  members  combine  in  themselves  struc¬ 
tural  characters  of  diverse  groups,  c  Philol.  Pert,  to  or 
designating  a  language  characterized  by  synthesis  ;  inflec¬ 
tional  ;  —  distinguished  from  analytic. 

synthetic  division.  Math.,  an  abridged  method  of  dividing 
one  polynomial  by  another,  by  means  of  detached  coeffi¬ 
cients.—  a.  geometry,  elementary  geometry,  but  esp.  mod¬ 
ern  geometry,  both  as  distinguished  from  analytic  geom¬ 
etry.  See  modern  geometry.  —  b.  Judgment.  See  analytic- 
judgment.  —  b.  philosophy,  the  philosophy  of  Herbert  Spen¬ 
cer  ;  —  so  named  by  him  as  being  an  attempt  to  combine  all 
the  sciences  into  a  connected  whole.  See  Spencerianism. 
—  b  proposition,  Logic,  a  proposition  in  which  the  predicate 
adds  something  not  contained  in  the  subject, 
syn'thro  nus  (sTn'thro-nfis),  n.;pl.  -ni  (-nl).  [Gr.  axv  with 
4"  Bpovoq  throne.]  Eccl.  In  the  early  church,  in  the  East 
ern  Church,  and  in  some  ancient  churches  in  the  West,  the 
combined  bishop’s  throne  and  clergy  stalls.  It  is  placed 
behind  the  altar  and  against  the  east  wall  of  the  apse, 
syn  ton'ic  (sin-tbn'Tk),  a.  Physics.  Of  or  pert,  to  syn- 
tony;  specif.,  designating,  or  pert,  to,  a  system  of  wireless 
telegraphy  in  which  the  transmitting  and  receiving  appa¬ 
ratus  are  in  syntony  with,  and  only  with,  one  another.  — 
syn  ton'i  cal  ( -T-ktfl),  a.  —  syn  ton'i-cal-ly.  adv. 
syn'tO  nize  (sTn'to-niz),  v.  t.  ;  -nized  (-nlzd);  -niz'ing  (-nlz'- 
fng).  [See  syntony.]  Physics.  To  adjust  or  devise  so  as 
to  emit  or  respond  to  electric  oscillations  of  a  certain  wave 
length  ;  to  tune  ;  specif.,  to  put  (two  or  more  instruments 
or  systems  of  wireless  telegraphy)  in  syntony  with  each 
other.  —  syn  to  ni  za'tion  (-nY-za'slmn  ;  -ni-za'shwn),  n. 
syn'to  niz  er  (  niz'er),  ?>.  Physics.  One  that  syntonizes; 
specif.,  a  device  consisting  essentially  of  a  variable  induc¬ 
tance  coil  and  condenser  with  a  pair  of  adjustable  spark 
balls,  for  attuning  the  time  periods  of  antenna-  in  wireless 
telegraphy  (called  also  syntonizing  coil), 
syn'to-ny  (sTn'to-nT),  n.  [Cf.  Gr.  ovvTovia  agreement. 
See  syn-;  tone.]  Physics.  State  of  being  adjusted  to  a  cer¬ 
tain  wave  length  ;  agreement  or  tuning  between  the  time 
period  of  an  apparatus  emitting  electric  oscillations  and 
that  of  a  receiving  apparatus,  esp.  in  wireless  telegraphy, 
syn  trac'trix  (sTn-tnlk'trTks),  n.  [syn-  -f-  tractriz .]  Math. 
The  locus  of  a  point  on  the  tangent  to  a  tractrix,  which 
divides  the  constant  tangent  intercept  in  a  given  ratio. 
SV'pher  (si'fer),  v.  t. ;  sy'phered  (-ferd) ;  sy'pher-ing. 
[Orig.  uncert.]  Carp.  To  overlap  the  chamfered  edges  of 
(planks,  etc.)  to  make  a  flush  joint,  as  for  a  bulkhead. 


syph'i-lis  (sTf'T-lTs),  n.  [F.  &  NL.,  fr.  Syphilus ,  the  name 
of  a  shepherd  in  the  Latin  poem  of  Fracastoro,  “  Syphilus , 
sive  Morbus  Gallicus,”  which  was  published  in  1530  ;  perh. 
fr.  Gr.  avs  hog,  swine  -j-  <£iAo9  dear,  loving.]  Med.  A 
chronic,  specific,  contagious  venereal  disease  marked  by 
various  structural  lesions ;  the  pox.  Its  course  has  usually 
three  stages  :  primary  eyphiliB,  characterized  by  a  chancre 
and  indolent  buboes  ;  secondary  syphilis,  characterized  by 
mucous  patches,  cutaneous  eruptions,  sore  throat,  and  gen¬ 
eral  enlargement  of  the  lymphatic  glands ;  and  tertiary 
syphilis,  characterized  by  gummata  and  severe  skin  lesions, 
syph  i  lit'ic  (-ITt'Tk),  a.  [Cf.  F.  syphilitique.]  Med.  Of, 
pert,  to,  or  affected  with,  syphilis.  —  n.  A  syphilitic  pa¬ 
tient.  —  syph  i  lit'i-cal-ly  (-llt'T-k&l-T),  adv. 
syph'i  lize  (sif'T-liz),  v.  t.;  -LIZED(-Iizd);  -liz'ing  (-llz'Tng). 
Med.  To  inoculate  with  syphilitic  virus,  esp.  as  a  preven¬ 
tive  measure.  — syph  i-li  za'tion  (-lT-za'shfin  ;  -li-za'-),  n. 
syph  i  lol'o-gy  (-151'6-ji),  n.  [syjdiilis -logy.]  Medi¬ 
cal  knowledge  of  syphilis.  —  syph'i  lol'O-gist  (-jist),  n. 
Syr'i-ac  (sTr'i-Sk),  a.  [L.  Sy Hocus,  fr.  Syria:  cf.F.  Sy¬ 
ria  que.]  Of  or  pert,  to  Syria  or  its  language. 

Syriac  ulcer,  Med.,  diphtheria.  —  S.  versions  (of  the  Bible). 
See  version.  — 8.  Vulgate,  the  Peshitta. 

Syr'i-ac,  n.  An  Aramaic  dialect  spoken  in  Edessa  and 
western  Mesopotamia,  where  it  flourished  as  a  literary  lan¬ 
guage  until  the  13th  century.  The  earlier  Syriac  script  is 
called  estrangelo ,  the  modern,  serta.  The  version  of  the 
Bible  known  as  Peshitta  is  its  most  important  monument, 
but  there  is  also  an  extensive  Christian  literature.  See 
Semitic  languages,  Table  ;  cf.  Neo-Syriac. 

Syr'i-an  (-an),  a.  Of  or  pert,  to  Syria  or  the  Syrians;  Syriac. 
Syrian  bear,  a  silvery  or  yellowish  gray  bear  (  C/rsvs  syri- 
acus),  prob.  only  a  variety  of  the  European  brown  bear,  in¬ 
habiting  Syria.  —  S.  Code,  a  code  of  Roman  laws  privately 
compiled,  apparently  by  some  priest  for  use  in  the  ecclesi¬ 
astical  courts.  It  appeared  about  50  years  before  the  Jus¬ 
tinian  Code,  and  was  accepted  as  law  in  parts  of  the  East 
for  many  centuries.  It  became  first  known  to  moderns  in 
a  Syrian  translation.  —  S.  rue.  =  African  rue.  —  S.  text.  See 
text. —  8.  thistle,  an  Old  World  thistle  ( Card uus  syria cits). 
—  S.  tobacco,  the  plant  Nicotiana  rustica,  formerly  supposed 
to  yield  the  tobacco  produced  in  Syria. 

Syr'i-an,  n.  [L.  Syrius:  cf.  F.  Synen.]  1.  A  native  of 
Syria  ;  esp.,  a  person  of  the  native  Semitic  population 
formed  by  the  intermingling  of  Arabs  with  descendants  of 
tne  Phoenicians,  Jews,  and  other  ancient  Semitic  peoples. 

2.  A  member  of  the  Syrian  Christian  Church,  which  has 
offshoots  as  far  ea6t  as  India. 

Syr'i-an  ism  (-Tz’m),  n.  Also  Syr'i-asm  (-fiz’m)  A  Syr¬ 
ian  idiom,  or  a  peculiarity  of  the  Syrian  languag  a  6yi- 

iacism. 

sy-rin'ga  (sT-rTi)'gd),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  <ri>pcy£,  ovntyyo s, 
a  shepherd’s  pipe,  tube.  See  syringe.]  1.  [cup. j  hot. 
A  small  genus  of  Old  World  oleaceous  shrubs,  the  li  act*, 
having  purple  or  white  flowers  in  terminal,  usually  thvi 
soid  panicles,  the  corolla  with  a  cylindrical  tube  and  <<  - 
spreading  lobes,  the  seeds  winged.  See  lilac,  1,  \W. 

2.  [So  called  because  its  stems  were  formerly  used  as  pip^ 
stems.]  In  popular  and  horticultural  usage,  any  garden 
shrub  of  the  genus  Philadelphus ;  mock  orange.  Syringae 
have  large  white,  or  cream -colored,  often  fragrant  flowers. 
Syr'inge  (sTr'Tnj),  n.  [Gr.  <rvpiy£,  o-vptyyo?,  a  pipe  or  tn!:< 
shepherd’s  pipe  :  cf.  F.  seringue.  Cf.  syringa.]  1.  a  A 
kind  of  small  hand  pump  for  throwing  a  stream  of  liquid 
or  for  purposes  of  aspiration.  It  consists  of  a  cylind:  •  al 
barrel  and  piston,  or  a  bulb  of  soft  but  elastic  mater  iui 
a  nozzle.  It  is  used  for  injecting  liquids  into  iviuftl 
bodies,  for  cleansing  wounds,  etc.  b  Hence,  a  d€  .ice  for 
a  similar  purpose,  as  a  rubber  bag,  connected  with  a  nc- : 
zle  by  a  long  tube  (called  in  full  fountain  syringe). 

2.  Zodl.  A  syringium. 

syr'inge, u.  f. ;  syr'inged  (-Tnjd);  syr'ing-ing  (-!•.  «i:c; 

1.  To  inject  by  means  of  a  syringe. 

2.  To  wash  and  clean  by  injections  from  a  syringe 
syr'inge,  v.  i.  To  use  a  syringe. 

sy  rin'ge-al  (sT-rYn'je-ftl),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  syr¬ 
inx  ;  as,  syringeal  muscles. 

sy-rin'gin  (-jin),  n.  Chem.  A  white  crystalline  glucose, 
C17H.,409  H,0,  found  in  the  bark  of  the  lilac  (Syriripa)  and 
of  the  privet ;  —  formerly  called  also  lilacin.  It  is  a  metli- 
oxy  derivative  of  coniferin.  —  sy-rin'gic  (-jik),  a. 
sy-rin  go-my  e'li-a  (sT-rTij'go-ml-e'li-d),  n.  [NL. ;  Gr. 
<rvpiy£  a  tube-f-  myelo--\-  - ia .]  Med.  A  chronic  disease  of 
the  spinal  cord  occurring  most  often  in  young  adults.  It  is 
characterized  by  muscular  atrophy,  esp.  of  the  upper  ex¬ 
tremities,  loss  of  the  sense  of  pain  and  temperature  with 
tactile  sensibility  retained:and  various  vasomotor  disturb¬ 
ances.  It  is  due  to  cavities  in  the  spinal  cord  resulting 
from  gliomatous  tumors.  —  sy-rin  go-my  el'ic  (-61'Tk),  a. 
syr'inx  (sTr'Tqks),  ii.;  L.  pi.  syringes  (si-rTn'jez).  [L.  (in 


synop  Abhr.  Synopsis, 
synopar  *f*  cinnabar. 
synopare  j*  sinocer. 
syn'oph-thal'muB  <  sln'Gf-thttl'- 
nuts),  n.  [NL.  ;  syn -  +  Gr.  o</>- 
0aA/x6?  eye.]  Terat.  Monstros¬ 
ity  having  only  one  eye. 
Syn-op'Bis  Ba-BiFi-co'rum  (ba- 
BtFT-kS'nim).  Any  of  several 
abridgments  of  the  Basilica,  esp. 
one(SynopBiB  Basilicorum  ma¬ 
jor)  made  about  *.W7  (see  II ex- 
abiblos)  or  one  (S.  B.  minor) 
made  early  in  the  13th  century. 
syn'op-By.'n.  A  synopsis.  Obs. 
syn-op'ti-cal-ly,  adi\  of  synop¬ 
tic, -optical.  [A  synoptic. I 
syn-op'tlsti -tTst),  7j.  [often  ™p.]l 
syn-or'chism  (sl-nfir'klz’m),  ti. 
[syn-  4-  Gr.  opxis  testicle.]  Med. 
Partial  or  complete  fusion  of 
the  testicles. 

■yn-OB  te-ol'o-gy  (sY-nSs'tf-Bl'C- 
jY),  n.  [syn-  -f  Gr.  oareov  bone 
4-  -logyi]  Arthrology. 
syn-os  te-o'sis  (-o'sYb),  syn'os- 
torsls  (-tS'sYs),  u. ;  jd.^  -OSES 
(-sez).  [NL.  ;  syn-  +  Gr.  oar  top 
bone.]  Anat.  Ankj-losis.  —  syn'- 
oft-tosed  (sYn'5s-t5st  ;  -t5zd).  a. 
—  Byn  oB-tot'ic  (-tbt'Yk),  syn  - 
OB-tot'i-cal  (-Y-kdl),  a.  —  ayn  os- 
tot 'i-cally,  adv. 

■yn  o-vip'a-rouB  (-0-vYp'a-ri/s), 
a.  [synovia  -f  -paro».<.]  Physiol. 
Producing  or  secreting  synovia. 

■yn-Bep'al-ouB(sYn-s6p'(Yl-«s),a. 
[«j/n-  4-  sepal.]  Gamosepalous. 


Byn'tagro,  ?i.  =  syntagma.  Obs. 
syn-tag'ma  (s  Y  n-t  tt  g'm  d),  n 
[NL.,  fr.  Gr.  avi  raypa,  fr.  av v- 
Td<T<rciv  to  put  together.]  a  A 
systematic  collection  or  group¬ 
ing,  as  of  writings,  b  Bot.  A 
body  made  up  of  tagmata. 
Syntax,  Dr.  See  Doctor  Syn¬ 
tax.  [Syntax.  Rare.  I 

syn-tax'is  (sYn-tiik'sYs),  n.  [L.]| 
syn-tech'nlc  (sYn-t?k'nYk),  a. 
[Gr.  <rvvT€\vof  practicing  the 
same  art.  See  syn-  ;  technic.] 
Biol.  Designating  resemblance 
between  unrelated  animals  due 
to  parallel  development  or  adap¬ 
tation  to  similar  surroundings, 
syn-tec'tic  (-tlk),  syn-tec'ti-cal 
(-tY-krtl),  a.  [L.  syntecticus ;  cf. 
Gr.  <rvvTr}KTLKo< ;  apt  to  faint, 
easily  liquefied.]  Of  or  pert,  to 
6yntexis  ;  wasting, 
syn  te-no'Bis  (sYiUtP-no'sYs),  n. 
[NL. ;  5.VU- 4-  Gr.  rectui/  a  sinew.] 
Anat.  Articulation  by  tendons. 
8yn-ter'e-8y.  n.  Svn  teres  is; 
hence,  remorse.  Obs. 
ayn  te-ret'ic  (sYn'tt-rft'Yk),  a. 
[Gr.  (Ti'VTrjpyTLKos.]  Prophylac¬ 
tic.  Obs.  [phylaxis.  Obs.  I 

syn  te  ret'lcs  (-Iks),  n.  Pro-| 
B3m-tex'i8  (sYn-t?k'sYs),  n.  [L., 
Gr.  <rvvrr}$i<;.]  Med.  Wasting  ; 
colliquation. 

Byn'theme  (sYn'them),  n.  [Gr. 
avv9yp.a  (cf.  also  cni'9ep.a) 
agrecment,conneetion.  See  syn-; 
theme.]  A  system  of  sets  and 


subsets  of  a  larger  set  of  objects, 
containing  every  one  taken  a 
fixed  number  of  times. 

8ynthen.  smi  i  \  . 
syn-ther'mal  ( sYn-thfir'm/>l),  a. 
[svn-  4-  thermal.]  Having  the 
same  degree  of  heat. 

Byn'the-siz  er  (sln'tht-sTz'ffr), 
n.  One  that  synthesizes, 
syn-thet'i-cal-ly,  a  d  v.  of  syx- 
thetical 

syn-thet 'i-clsm  (s  Y  n-t  h  £  t'Y- 
sYz’m),7i.  Synthetic  principles; 
tendency  to  obsen’e  synthetic 
methods. 

eyn'the  tist  (sYn'the-tY6t),  n.  A 

eynthesist. 

eyn'the  tlze  (sln'thC-tlz),  v.  t. 
[Cf.  Gr.  arop0tTi£e<70ai.  ]  To 
combine  :  synthesize.  Rare. 
syntillously.  f  sci ntillously. 
syn-to'mi  a.  n.  [XL.]  Syntomy. 
8yn'to-my  (sYn'td-mY),  n.  [Gr. 
cruPTOMtaifr.o‘i'PT€/u.peip  to  cut 
short  :  avv  with  -f-  rip-veiv  to 
cut.]  Brevity;  conciseness.  Rare. 
syn-ton'ic  sln-tbn'ik).  a.  Lit., 
tense  :  — used  in  ancient  musi¬ 
cal  theory.  Sec  comma  synto- 
num.  under  comma,  5. 
syn'to-nin  (sin'td-iiini,?i.  [G.  • 
cf.Gr.oi >vtovo<:  stretched  tight, 
intense.]  Physiol.  Chem.  An  ucid 
albuminate;  specif.,  one  got 
by  extraction  ot  jnusele  with 
dilute  hydro'-hloric  acid, 
syn  to-no  lyd'i-an  (-nd-lYd'Y- 
dn),  a.  [Gr.  avvrovo<»  intense  + 


Au6io?  Lydian.]  Ilypolydian. 
See  mode,  1  a- 

syn'to-nous  ( stn'tC-mYs),  a.  [Gr. 
avv  topo?.]  Syntonic, 
syn'trope  isYn'trop),  n.  Zool. 
A  6yn tropic  part  or  appendage, 
syn-trop'ic  (sln-trOp'Ik ),  syn. 
trop'i  cal  (-Y-kdl),  a.  [.-•////-  -f  Gr. 
rponiq  a  turning.]  Zohl.  Re¬ 
peated  symmetrically  without 
lieinz  reversed,  as  are  rihsof_one 
side  :  — opposed  to  anti  tropic. 
syn'tro  py  (sln'trd-pl),  //.  State 
or  quality  of  being  eyntropic. 
Syn'ty-che  (sYn'tl-ke).  Bib. 
ayn-typ'lc  (sin-tip'lk).  a.  [syn- 
4-  ty/iic.  1  Of  the  same  type. — 
syn-typ^i-cism  (-PsYz’m).  n. 
syn  u  lot'ic  (8  Y  n'  (1-1 5 1  'I  k),n. 
[Gr.  (rurovAioTiKOS  promoting 
cicatrization.  Med.  A  cicatriz¬ 
ing  medicine.  Obs. 
synu'Bi-ast  (sY-nu'zY-ftst),  n. 
[Gr-  ovvovoiaaTrif.]  A  believer 
in  consubstantiation.  Obs. 
syon.  •]•  scion. 
syon.  Obs.  p.  pr.  of  see. 
sypers  ^  cypress 
sy'pher.  +  cipher. 

Bypn'i-lide  (sYf'Y-lYd),  n.  [Cf. 
F.  syp/nlide .]  Med.  A  cutane¬ 
ous  eruption  due  to  syphilis, 
syph  i-li  pho'bi-a  (-lY-fo'bY-d), 
«.  [NL.]  Med.  Syphilophobia. 
sy  ph'i-lo-derm/  (sYf'Y-ld- 
dflrni/),  7i.  [See  syphilis; 
-derm.]  A  syphilide.  —  syphd- 
lo-der'ma-touB(-dQr'md-ttis),  a. 


syph  i-log'ra-phy  (-15g'm-fY), 
n.  [syph dm  4-  -graph}/.]  Scien¬ 
tific  description  of  syphilis.  — 
syph  i-log'ra  pher  (-ffr),  71. 
syph'i  loid  (sYf'Y-loid),o  [syph¬ 
ilis  +  -aid.]  Like  syphilis, 
syph  i-lo'ma  (15'md),  7/.  [NL.  ; 
syphilis  +  -oma.]  Med.  A  syph¬ 
ilitic  tumor.-gyph  i-loin'a- 
tous  (-lOm'd-tils;  -lo'md-tus),  a. 
syph  1-lo-pho'bi-a  (-lC-f5'bY-a), 
74.  [NL.  ;  syphilis  4-  -phobia.] 
Men.  Morbid  dread  of  syphilis, 
sypirs.  4*  cypress. 
syplin.  +  sapling. 

Syr.  Ahbr.  Syria;  Syriac.  [i5ib.| 
Sy  ra-cu'sa  (sY'rd-ka'sd).  D.\ 
Syr  a-cu'san  (sYr'd-kfl'san),  a. 
Of,  relating  to,  or  connected 
with,  Syracuse,  esp.  Syracuse  in 
Sicily.  —  74.  A  native*  or  inhab¬ 
itant  of  Syracuse, 
sy-rang'.  Var.  of  serang. 
syre  (sir),  n.  Scot.  &  dial.  Eng. 
var.  of  sewer. 
sy'ren.  Var.  of  siren,  6. 
syrene.  +  1st  serene. 
syrepe.  *r  sirup. 

Syr'i-a-cism  (sYr'Y-n-sYz’m),  ti. 

Syrianism. 


A  Syrian  idiom  ;  i 
Syr'i-a-ciBt  (-sYst 


voted  to,  or  skilled  in,  study  of 
Syriac,  esp.  of  the  Syriac  version 
of  the  Bible.  [Bib, I 

Syr  i-a-ma'a-chah  (-nm'd-kd).  | 
Syr'l-arch  (sYr'Y-ark),  n.  [L. 
Syriarcha ,  Gr.  Supcap^r)?.]  In 
the  Roman  empire,  the  chief 
priest  of  the  Province  of  Syria. 


syr'inge-ful.  a.  See  -ful. 
syringe  gun.  A  large  syringe 
sometimes  used  for  the  capture 
of  humming  birds, 
syr  in-gi'tis  (sYr'Yn-jT'tYs),  ti. 
[NL.  See  syrinx ;-itis.]  Inflam¬ 
mation  of  the  Eustachian  tube, 
sy-rin'gi-um  ( sY-rYn'jY-um),  n. 
[NL.,  fr.  Gr.  avpLyytov, dim.  of 
<rvp<-y£  a  pipe.]  Zool  a  A  mus¬ 
cular  tubular  organ  connected 
with  the  mouth  parts  of  hemip¬ 
terous  insects,  used  for  the  ejec¬ 
tion  of  a  poisonous  secretion .  b 
A  tubular  organ  on  the  body  of 
some  insect  larva?,  from  which 
an  off  ensive  fluid  can  he  ejected, 
sy-rin  go  my  e-U'tia  (sY-rYn'gfi- 
inT'V-lT'tYs),  n.  [NL.  ;  syringo¬ 
myelia  +  -ids.]  Med  Inflamma¬ 
tion  of  the  spinal  cord  associ¬ 
ated  with  svringomvelia. 
sy-rin  go-my'e  lo-cele7  (-mT'?- 
lo-seF),  n.  Med.  Spina  bifida, 
ay-rin'go  tome  ( sY-rYi)  'gfi-tdm ), 
n.  A  small  blunt-pointed  bis- 
toury,  used  in  syringotomv. 
sjrr  in-got 'o-my  (s  Y  r'Y  i)-g  8  t'.V 
mY),  ti.  [Gr.  avp iy£  a  hollow 
sore  4-  rcpveiv  to  cut.]  Opera¬ 
tion  of  cutting  for  anal  fistula. 
Syr'i-on  (sYr'I-bn)  Bib. 
syrlye.  f  surly. 

857r'ma  (BOr'ma),  n.  [L.,  fr. 
Gr.  avppa.  fr.  avpeiv  to  drag.] 

1.  Class.  Antiq.  A  trailing  robe, 
worn  esp.  by  tragic  actors. 

2.  [cap.]  [Gr.  ’S.vppa.]  See  star. 


f<Tod,  fobt ;  out,  oil  j  chair  ;  go  ;  sing,  irjk  ;  then,  thin ;  nature,  verdure  (250) ;  K-ch  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144) ;  boN ;  yet ;  zli  —  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Gcidz. 
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sense  1),  Gr.  2up iy£,  NL.  in  other  senses,  fr.  Gr.  <rvpiy£  a 
pipe.]  1.  [cap.]  Gr.  Myth.  An  Arcadian  nymph  pur¬ 
sued  by  Pan  amt  changed,  at  her  entreaty,  into  a  tuft  of 
reeds,  out  of  which  Pan  then  made  his  pipes. 

2.  Mime.  A  Panpipe. 

3.  Archaeology.  Something  tubular  or  cylindrical ;  specif., 
Arch.,  a  tunnel-shaped  rock-cut  tomb  of  ancient  Egypt. 

4.  The  vocal  organ  of  birds.  It  is  a  special  modification  of 
the  lower  part  of  the  trachea  or  of  the  bronchi  or  of  both. 
It  is  most  highly  developed  in  the  Oscines,  or  singing  birds. 
Commonly  the  lower  cartilaginous  tracheal  rings  are  en¬ 
larged  and  fused  and  crossed  by  a  bony  bar  {pessulus) 
from  which  arise  certain  membranes,  the  vibration  of 
which  produces  the  voice.  It  varies  greatly  in  different 
groups,  and  is  very  important  in  classification.  The  syrinx 
is  sometimes  called  lower  larynx.  Birds  have  a  true  larynx 
at  the  top  of  the  trachea,  but  it  does  not  produce  the  voice. 

Sy'ro-  (sl'ro- ;  sTr'o-).  Combining  form  for  Syrian;  as  in 
Syro- Arabian,  St/ro-Chaldee,  etc.  —  Sy'ro- Chai'dee'  alpha¬ 
bet,  the  most  archaic  of  the  existing  scripts,  descended 
from  the  estrangelo.  It  is  more  cursive  than  the  Nestorian. 
Sy'ro-phce-ni'cian  (-fe-msh'dn),  a.  [Syro-  -f-  Phoenician  ; 
cf.  L.  Syrophoenix  a  Syrophcenician,  Gr.  2vpo<£otn£.]  Of 
or  relating  to  the  Roman  province  of  Syrophoenicia.  —  n. 
A  native  of  Syrophoenicia.  ^ 

ByT'phUS  fly  (sfir'fus).  [NL.  Syrphus ,  the  1  jSfr  JT 

generic  name;  cf.  Gr.  c rup^o;,  <r4p<t> 05,  a  kind 
of  winged  insect.]  Any  of  numerous  cy- 
clorrhaphous  dipterous  flies  of  Syrphus  and 
allied  gerara,  constituting  the  family  Syr-U^jr£a 
phidae.  .The  species  vary  greatly  in  form  #WV^ 
and  coloration,  but  are  generally  distiu-  ▼  \ 

guished  by  a  spurious  longitudinal  vein  near  Syrphus  Fly 
the  middle  of  the  fore  wing.  Many  mimic  (Syrphus  poll - 
bees  or  wasps  and  many  have  the  aDdomen  tus). 
transversely  banded  with  yellow.  The  adults  mostly  fre¬ 
quent  flowers,  flying  in  sunshine,  and  feed  on  honey  and 
pollen.  The  larvae  of  some  species  live  in  decaying  vege¬ 
table  matter  or  in  mud  or  water  (see  rat-tailed  larva), 
but  many  prey  on  plant  lice,  and  hence  are  beneficial, 
sys-si'ii-a  (sT-sish'T-d ;  -sTt'T-d),  n.  [Gr.  cruo-crtrta.]  Gr. 
Antiq.  The  practice  among  the  Dorians,  esp.  among  the 
Spartans  and  Cretans,  of  eating  the  chief  meal  of  the  day 
at  a  public  mess,  to  cement  social  and  civil  bonds,  pro¬ 
mote  discipline  and  good  habits  among  the  young,  etc. 
sys-tal'tic  (sTs-tSl'tTk),  a.  [L.  systa/licus  drawing  to¬ 
gether,  Gr.  aumAruo?,  fr.  ware AAeip  to  draw  together. 
Cf.  sustaltic,  systole.]  Physiol.  Capable  of,  or  taking 
place  by,  alternate  contraction  and  dilatation ;  as,  the 
systaltic  action  of  the  heart. 

sys'tem  (sYs'tSm),  n.  [L.  S1J sterna,  Gr.  avar^pa,  fr.  <rv v- 
lordvai  to  place  together  ;  avv  with  -f-  icrravaL  to  place  :  cf. 
F.  systbme.  See  stand.]  1.  An  aggregation  or  assemblage 
of  objects  united  by  some  form  of  regular  interaction  or  in¬ 
terdependence ;  a  natural  combination,  or  organization  of 
part  to  part,  conceived  as  formed  by  a  process  of  growth 
or  as  due  to  the  nature  of  the  objects  connected  ;  an  or¬ 
ganic  whole ;  as,  the  solar  system  ;  a  system  of  railways. 


2.  Hence,  the  whole  scheme  of  created  things  regarded  as 
forming  one  complete  plan  or  whole  ;  the  universe. 

The  great  system  of  the  world.  Boyle. 

3.  An  assemblage  of  objects  arranged  in  regular  subordi¬ 
nation,  after  some  distinct  method,  usually  logical  or  sci¬ 
entific  ;  a  complete  exhibition  of  essential  principles  or 
facts,  arranged  in  a  rational  dependence  or  connection  ;  a 
regular  union  of  principles  or  parts  forming  one  entire 
thing  ;  as,  a  system  of  philosophy,  government,  or  botany. 

4.  A  plan,  scheme,  or  method  by  which  ideas  or  things 
may  be  interrelated ;  a  mode  of  operation  governed  by 
general  law's  or  rules  ;  as,  a  system  of  classification. 

5.  Regular  method  or  order  ;  formal  arrangement ;  order¬ 
liness  ;  as,  to  have  system  in  one’s  business. 

6.  In  technical  uses :  a  Music.  (1)  An  interval  regarded  as 
a  compound  of  two  lesser  ones; — so  used  in  Byzantine 
music.  (2)  A  classified  series  of  tones,  as  a  mode  or  scale. 
(3)  The  collection  of  staves  which  form  a  full  score  (which 
see),  b  Biol.  Those  organs  collectively  which  especially 
contribute  toward  one  of  the  more  important  and  com¬ 
plex  vital  functions;  as,  the  alimentary  or  nervous  system. 
C  The  body  considered  as  a  functional  unit,  d  Zool.  In 
many  compound  ascidians,  a  group  of  zooids  arranged  about 
a  cloacal  cavity  serving  for  them  in  common,  and  into 
which  the  atrial  orifices  of  all  open,  e  Phys.  C hem.  An 
assemblage  of  substances  in,  or  tending  toward,  equilib¬ 
rium.  f  Gr.  &  Lat.  Pros.  A  group  of  two  or  more  pe¬ 
riods.  Also,  a  single  period  greater  in  extent  than  a  verse. 

The  rocks  of  a  period.  See  geology. 
yn.  —  See  order. 
sys  tem-at'ic(sTsagm-5t'Tk) )  a.  [Gr.  owrrjjuaTiAco?  :  cf. 
sys'tem-at'i-cal  (-T-kftl)  (  F.  systeniatique.]  1.  Of, 
pert,  to,  or  consisting  in,  system ;  methodical;  formed  with 
regular  connection  and  adaptation  or  subordination  of  parts 
to  each  other  and  to  the  design  of  the  whole;  as,  a  system¬ 
atic  arrangement  of  plants ;  a  systematic  course  of  study. 

A  representation  of  phenomena,  in  order  to  answer  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  science,  must  he  systematic.  Whewell. 

2.  Proceeding  according  to  system,  or  regular  method; 
as,  a  systematic  writer  ;  systematic  benevolence. 

3.  Pertaining  to  the  system  of  the  w  orld  ;  cosmical. 

These  end8  may  be  called  cosmical,  or  systematical.  Boyle. 

4.  Med.  Affecting  successively  the  different  parts  of  one 
system  or  set  of  nervous  fibers  ;  as,  systematic  degeneration. 

5.  Pros.  Of  or  pert,  to  a  system  (sense  6  f);  made  up  of,  or 
constituting,  a  system  or  systems  ;  strophic.  Cf.  stichic. 
systematic  botany,  s  zoology,  those  branches  of  botany  and 
zoology  respectively  which  pertain  to  classification  or  tax¬ 
onomy.—  s.  error.  Math.  =  constant  error  {Poincare). 
See  error,  «.  s.  theology,  that  branch  of  theology  aiming 
to  reduce  all  revealed  truth  to  a  series  of  statements  that 
together  shall  form  an  organized  whole. 

sys  tem-at'ics  (-Iks),  n.  The  science  of  classification; 
classificatory  method  ;  also,  classification  ;  taxonomy. 

'  sys'tem-a-tism  1  sTs'tSm-d-tTz’m),  n.  The  reduction  of 
I  facts  or  principles  to  a  system. 


sys'tem-a-tist  (sYs'tgm-d-tTst),  n.  [Cf.  F.  systematise.] 

1.  One  who  forms  or  adheres  to  a  system  ;  a  systematize!*. 

2.  Nat.  Hist.  One  especially  concerned  with  classifica¬ 
tion  ;  a  taxonomist. 

sys'tem  a  tize  (-tiz),  v.  t. ;  -tized  (-tizd) ;  -tiz'ing  (-tiz'- 
Ing).  [Cf .  F.  systematises.  Cf.  systemize.]  To  reduce  to 
system  or  method  ;  to  arrange  methodically  ;  to  methodize  ; 
as,  to  systematize  a  collection  of  plants  ;  to  systematize  one’s 
work  or  ideas.  —  sys  tem  a  ti  za'tion  (-tY-za'sliwn ;  -ti- 
za'slmn),  n.  —  sys'tem-a-tizer  (-tiz'er),  n. 
system  a-tol'o  gy  (-tbl'6-jY),  n.  [Gr.  avarqya,  owTr^xa- 
T05,  system  -f-  -logy.]  The  doctrine  of,  or  a  treatise  on, 
systems. 

sys-tem'le  (sTs-tSm'Tk),  a.  1.  Of,  relating  to,  or  common 
to,  a  system  ;  as,  the  systemic  circulation  of  the  blood. 

2.  Anat.  A  Physiol.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  general  sys¬ 
tem,  or  the  body  as  a  w'hole  ;  as,  systemic  death,  in  dis¬ 
tinction  from  local  death  (see  death,  n.,  1, 3d  cit.) ;  systemic 
circulation,  or  systemic  arteries,  in  distinction  from  the 
pulmonary  circulation  or  arteries  ;  systemic  diseases, 
sys'tem-ize  (sTs'tSm-iz),  v.  t.  ;  sys'tem-ized  (-izd) ;  sys'- 
tem-iz/ing  (-iz'Yng).  [Cf.  systematize.]  To  reduce  to 
system  ;  to  systematize.  —  sys  tem-i-za'tion  (-T-za'shuu 
-i-za'shun),  n.  —  sys'tem  iz  er  (-Iz'er),  n. 
sys'to-le  (sTs'to-le),  7i.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  avarohrj,  fr.  avare A 

Aeiu  to  contract ;  avv  with  -f-  are AAeiv  to  set,  place.} 

1.  Gram.  Shortening  of  a  syllable  naturally  or  by  position 
long,  as  for  metrical  convenience;  —  opposed  to  eetasis  o' 
diastole.  “  In  most  cases  this  shortening  is  not  arbitrary, 
but  represents  a  pronunciation  which  was  in  actual  use, 
esp.  among  the  common  people.”  G.  M.  Lane ,  Latin  Gram. 

2.  Physiol.  <t*  Biol.  The  contraction  of  the  heart  and  ar¬ 
teries  by  which  the  blood  is  forced  onward  and  the  circu¬ 
lation  kept  up  ;  also,  the  contraction  of  a  rhythmically 
pulsating  contractile  vac  uole  ;  —  correlative  to  diastole. 

-  sys-tol'ic  (sTs-tbl'Tk),  a. 

syz  y-get'ic  (sYz'Y-jgt'Yk),  a.  Of,  pert,  to,  or  constituting, 
a  syzygy  ;  syzygial.  —  syz  y-get'l-cal-ly,  adv. 
syz'y-gy  (sYz'Y-jY),  n.  ;  pi.  -gies  (-jTz).  [L.  syzygia  a  join¬ 
ing  together,  conjunction,  Gr.  ovfryia;  <rvv  with  -f-  <|ev- 
yvvvai  to  join,  £vy6v  yoke  :  cf.  F.  syzygie.  See  yoke,  n.] 
1.  Astron.  The  point  of  an  orbit,  as  ot  the  moon,  at  which 
the  planet  is  in  conjunction  or  opposition;  — com.  in  pi. 

2  Gr.  A-  Lat.  Pros.  A  group  of  two  coupled  feet ;  —  ap¬ 
plied  by  some  to  a  dipody,  but  by  others  restricted  to  a 
combination  of  different  feet,  and  hence  sometimes  ex¬ 
tended  to  denote  a  four-syllabled  foot  such  as  the  Ionic. 

3.  Zool.  a  The  immovable  union  and  partial  concrescence 
of  two  joints  of  an  arm  of  a  crinoid  to  form  a  single  seg¬ 
ment  ;  also,  the  segment  so  formed,  b  The  intimately 
united  and  apparently  fused  condition  of  certain  low  or¬ 
ganisms  during  conjugation. 

4.  Alg.  A  linear  equation  between  fundamental  covariants 
of  a  quantic  ;  any  linear  function  of  a  set  of  variables. 


T 


CT  (te).  1.  The  twentieth  letter  of  the  English  alphabet, 

-■  in  value  a  voiceless  consonant  usually  classed  as  a 
dental.  Its  voiced  correlative  is  d.  With  the  letter  h  it 
forms  the  digraph  th ,  which  has  two  distinct  interdental 
sounds,  ns  in  /Ain,  then.  See  Guide  to  Pron.,  §  235.  T  de¬ 
rives  its  name  and  form  from  the  Latin,  the  form  of  the 
Latin  letter  being  further  derived  through  the  Greek  from 
the  Phoenician, the  ultimate  origin  being  perhaps  Egyptian. 
See  alphabet,  Iltust.  It  is  etymologically  most  nearly  re¬ 
lated  to  d,  s,  th;  as  in  / ug,  </uke ;  two ,  dual,  L.  duo  ;  resin, 
L.  retina,  Gr.  prjrirq  ;  /enuous,  /Ain.  See  D,  S. 

2.  Asa  symbol,  used  to  denote  or  indicate  :  a  The  nine¬ 
teenth  or  (cf.  K,  2  a)  twentieth  in  a  series  ;  nineteenth  (or 
twentieth)  in  order  or  class  ;  also,  the  numeral  nineteen 
(or  twenty),  b  Time,  c  [cap.]  Terminal  (bond) ;  —  used 
on  the  tape  of  stock  tickers,  d  [cap.]  Surface  tension. 

3.  As  a  medieval  Roman  numeral ,  T  stands  for  100,  and  T 
for  100,000. 

4.  As  an  abbreviation  :  a  In  the  form  T. :  Various  proper 
names,  as  Theodore,  Thomas,  Theresa,  Titus,  etc.;  Terri¬ 
tory;  Testament ;  in  wigwagging,  the;  Trinity  term  (Law); 
Tuesday;  Turkish  ;  pounds  Turkish,  b  In  the  form  t.  or  T.: 
tace  (It.,  be  silent)  (Music)  ;  in  betting,  taken  ;  t&sto  (Mu- 
sic) ;  temperature;  tempo  (Music) ;  tempore  (L.,  in  the 
time  of) ;  tenor;  tensor  (Geom.)  ;  thief  (the  letter  being 
formerly  branded  on  the  hand  of  a  convicted  thief) ;  in 
the  log  book,  thunder  (Naut.) ;  thurm  (G.,  rook  or  castle) 

(Chess) ;  time  ;  tome  (F.,  volume);  tomus  (L.,  volume); 
ton  or  tons;  tonneau  (F.,  ton)  (Metric  System);  town; 
township  ;  transit  (Com.) ;  transitive  ;  trillo  (Music)  ;  tun  ; 
tutti  (Music). 

T  (te) ,  n.  ;  pi.  T’s,  Ts  (tez).  1.  The  letter  T,  t,  or  its  sound. 
2.  Something  shaped  like  the  letter  T. 
to  a  T,  as  if  measured  with  a  T  square  ;  hence,  perfectly; 
precisely  ;  exactly  ;  as,  it  suits  me  to  a  T ;  it  fits  me  to  a  T. 

T,  a.  Having  a  shape  or  a  cross  section  like  the  letter  X; 
as,  X  abutment  or  X-abutment.  X  bar  or  X-bar,  X 
beam,  X  bob,  X  bolt,  X  branch,  X  bulb,  X  connection, 
X  crank,  X  X  iron,  X  pipe,  T  plate,  X  rail, 

X  rest,  X  siQti  efcc- 

T  bandage.  Surg.,  a  bandage  shaped  like  the  letter  X*  and 
used  chiefly  for  application  to  the  groin,  or  perineum.— 

T  bar  or  beam,  a  metal  bar  or  beam  having  a 
cross  section  of  the  form  of-  the  letter  X-  —  B 

T  bolt,  a  bolt  having  a  crosspiece  for  a  head  —  y j  1 

T  cart,  an  open,  two-seated  wagon,  with  body  j|| 
shaped  like  a  X  —  T  cloth,  plain  cotton  cloth  Jr i 
stamped  with  a  T,  made  in  Great  Britain  _ 

and  sold  in  Asia.  —  T  cross,  a  tau  cross.  — 

T  iron,  a  A  rod  witli  a  short  crosspiece  at  nW  :/ 

the  end,  used  as  a  hook,  b  Iron  in  X  ( 

bars,  used  in  structures.  —  T  plate,  a  X-  1 1 

shaped  plate  used  as  a  splice  and  for  stiff- 

ening  a  joint  where  the  end  of  one  beam  ,  T  Kr,1t .  0  T 

abuts  against  the  side  of  another.  —  T  1  011  ’  ~  1  &I01‘ 

rail,  a  kind  of  rail  for  railroad  tracks,  having  no  flange 
at  the  bottom,  so  that  a  section  resembles  the  letter  X-~^ 
T  square,  a  ruler  having  a  crosspiece  or  head  at  one  end, 
used  in  making  parallel  lines;  —  so  called  from  its  shape. 
It  is  laid  on  a  drawing  board  and  guided  by  the  cross¬ 
piece,  which  is  pressed  against  the  straight  edge  of  the 
board. 

,t.  Contraction  of  it  ;  —  sometimes  in  obs.,  colloq  ,  or  dial, 
use  joined  with  the  following  verb  without  apostrophe, 
tab  (tSb),  7i.  [Orig.  uncert.]  1.  A  slight  flap,  tag,  strip, 
or  the  like,  forming  a  pendant  or  appendage  to  something, 
as  to  a  garment ;  specif.  :  a  The  flap  or  latchet  of  a  shoe 
fastened  with  a  string  or  a  buckle,  b  =  tag,  71.,  4.  c  A 
small  loop  for  pulling  or  lifting  something,  d  A  border 
of  lace  or  other  material,  formerly  worn  on  the  inner  front 
edge  of  ladies’  bonnets,  e  A  loose  pendent  part  of  a  child's 
or  woman’s  garment,  as  a  hanging  sleeve;  esp.,  one  of  a 
number  of  pendent  squares  forming  a  border,  f  Arche7‘y . 
A  small  leather  piece  to  protect  the  fingers,  g  =  eartab. 

2.  Theat.  A  narrow  drop  hung  by  a  single  line. 

3.  Account;  reckoning;  check  ;  as,  to  keep  tab.  Colloq. 
tab'ard  (tifb'drd),  n.  [OF.  tabard ,  tabart ;  cf.  Sp.  &  Pg. 

tabardo ,  It.  tabarro,  W.  tabor ,  LGr.  rapnapiov,  LL.  tabar- 
dum.]  1.  A  short  outer  coat  with  loose  sleeves,  or  some¬ 
times  sleeveless,  worn  in  inclement  weather. 

In  a  tabard  he  [the  Plow'man]  rude  upon  a  mare.  Chaucer. 
2.  A  kind  of  cloak  or  mantle  worn  by  knights.  When  worn 

syr-mat'ic,  a.  Trailing.  Ohs. 
Syr'ni-um  (sftr'nY-um),  r-  [NL., 
fr.  Gr.  aupinov  a  bird  of  ill 
omen.]  Zool.  A  genus  of  owls 
without  ear  tufts,  including  the 
European  tawnv  owl  and  the 
American  barred  owl  and  their 
allies.  In  the  American  usage 
now  replaced  by  Stnx . 
Sy'ro-Chal-da'ic,  a.  Sr  n.  =  Ara¬ 
maic. 

Sy  ro-Mac'e-do'ni-an.  a.  See 
Syro-.  —  Syro-Macedonian  Era. 
See  era,  n..  Table. 
eyrop.  +  sirup. 
Sy'ro-pho-ni'cian.  Var.  of  Sy- 

ROI’IKKNICIAN. 

Syr'phi  d®  (sQr'fY-d5),  n.  pi. 
[NL.]  Zool.  See  syrphus  fly. 
—  syT'phid  (-fid),  a.  V  n. 
syrt  (sUrt),  n.  [L.  syrtis  a  sand 
bank  in  the  sea,  Gr.  o-upTi?  :  cf. 
F.  syrte.)  A  quicksand  ;  a  bog. 
/{.  —  syr'tlc  (sQr'tYk),  a.  R. 
syr'tiB  (sftr'tYs),  n. ;  pi.  -tes 
(-tez).  [L.  See  syrt.]  =  syrt. 
syrage,  n.  [Cf.  surgf.ry,  chi- 
RURoic.l  A  surgeon.  Ohs.  Scot. 
8yr'np  (sYr'iZp),  syT'up-y  (-Y). 
Vara,  of  sirup,  sirupy. 

By'rne.  Var.  of  sarus. 

sysame  d*  sesame. 
syse.  Obs.  pi.  of  sithe,  time. 
8yse.  Aphetic  for  assize.  Obs. 
sys  mat'i-cate,  a.  [See  schis¬ 
matic.]  Schismatic.  Obs. 
sysour.  n.  An  assizer.  Obs. 
8ys'8i-der-ite  (sYs'I-dfr-Tt;  -d5'- 
rlt),  n.  [Gr.  aw  with  -f  aiSrjpos 
iron  +  -itei]  =  sidf.kolite. 
ayst.  Abbr.  System. 

8yg'ta-8is  (sYs'td-sYs),  n.  [NL., 
fr.  Gr.  <rvoTa<r  19,  fr.  <rvvi<na- 
aOai  to  stand  together.  See  sys¬ 
tem.)  A  political  lyiion,  con¬ 
federation,  or  league.  Rare. 
Bys-tat'ic  (sYs-tftt'Yk),  a.  [Gr. 
crvaraTiicos  introductory.] 
Commendatory;  laudatorj'. 
sys  te'ma  na-tu'r®  (sYs-te'- 
m«  nd-ta're).  [L.]  A  system 
or  ph  ilosophic  plan  of  all  nature, 
sya  tem-at'i-cal-ly,  adv.  of  sys¬ 
tematic. 

sys  tem-a-ti'eian  (sYs^Pm-d- 
tYsh'rtn),m  A  svstematiat.  Rai-e. 
Bys'tem-a-tiz  er  (sYs't^m-d-tTz'- 
cr),  ii.  One  that  systematizes, 
sys'tein-ist,  n.  =  systematise 
sy8'tem-le88,  a.  See  -less. 
systerne.  d*  cistern. 
sys-til'i-UB  (sYs-tYl'I-us),n.  [NL. 

sy  sty  Inis ;  Gr.  <rvv  with  -f  arv- 
A09  column.]  In  some  mosses, 
a  lid  fixed  to  the  columella  and 
raised  above  the  capsule  when 
dry. 

syg'tyle  (sYs'tll),  a.  [L.  systylos , 
Gr.  <r  1  <7tuAo?  with  columns 
standing  close;  avv  with  + 
(TTuAos  a  column:  cf.  F.  systj/le.] 
See  intercolumn iation  b. 
sy"'  ty-lou8  (sYs'tY-lws),  a.  [See 

Y style.]  Rot.  a  Having  the 
styles  coherent  in  a  column,  b 
In  mosses, having  the  lid  fixed  to 
the  columella.  [syzyoy.  R. \ 

sya'y-gy  (sYz'Y-jY).  Var-  of 
syt.  t  sight. 

ayte.  d* CITY, SITE,  [sight;  SIT. I 
syth.  +  sithe,  time;  scythe;| 
syth,  n.  [See  assyth,  asseth.] 
Compensation.  Obs.  Scot. 
syth,  n.  [Cf.  dial,  sie  to  strain, 
Icel.  naj  A  st miner.  Obs.  Scot. 
sythe.  Obs.  or  dial.  Eng.  var. 

Of  SCYTHE,  SITHE. 

syther.  +  cider.  [SV’oLl 

syth'ment,  n.  Compensation.! 
sytholl.  sytole.  +  citolk. 
sythtware.  d*  sithtware. 
ay'ud.  Var.  of  say  id. 

gyve.  sieve. 

syvelle.  d*  civil. 
gyver.  Var.  of  silver.  Scot. 
sywestere.  d*  SBWSTER. 
syxte.  d*  sixth,  [syzyoy.  R. j 
ayz'i-gy  (slz'Y-jY).  Var.  of | 
ay-zyg'i-al  (sY-zTj'Y-rtl),  a.  Per¬ 
taining  to  a  syzygy. 
ay-zyg'l-um  (si-zli'Y-um),  n.  ; 
pl.  -01  a  (-a).  INL.j  A  syzygy. 
Szek'ler  (sSk'l?r),  n.  One  of 
the  Transylvanian  Magyars  liv¬ 
ing  on  the'  Carpathian  sfopes. 
Bzo-pel'ka  (sO-pr  l'kd;  Russ, 
sftp-yei'kd),  n.  [Russ.  sopeVka , 
dim.  of  sopl'  bagpipe,  reed  pipe.] 
Akind  of  oboe  with  brass  mouth¬ 
piece,  used  in  southern  Russia. 

T 

T.  See  shot.  [van ’t  Hoff.  | 

't.  Abbr.  Het  (D.,  the);  as,| 
t’.  Contraction  of  to,  infin. ;  — 
often  in  Middle  English  joined 
with  the  following  verb  with¬ 
out  apostrophe. 

ta.  d*t  tho.  toe.  [pron.,  thou. 1 
ta (to).  Dial.  Eng. var  of  thek,| 
ta(tu).  Ohs.  or  dial.  Eng.  var. 
of  to.  [var.  of  take.  1 

ta  {dial.  ta).  Ohs.  or  dial.  Eng.l 

ta  (ta),  definite  article.  The. 
Scot.  Sf  Dial.  Eng. 
ta.  taa,  a.  One;  —  in  the  ta  Obs. 
ta  (ta).  pron.  It.  Dial.  Eng 

Ta.  Abbr.  Chem.  [without  pe¬ 
riod,  7’al.  Tantalum 
t.  a.  Abbr.  Testantibus  actis 
(L.,  as  the  acts  show), 
taa.  +  take,  toe. 
taa  (ta,  ta,  t6),  11.  [Cf.  Icel. 
tfegja  fiber.  1  A  thread  or  fiber. 
Scot.  Sc  Dial.  Eng. 
taa  (ta),  n.  [Chin.  Vah  ]  A 
Chinese  or  Japanese  pagoda. 
Taal  (till),  n.  ID.,  language] 
The  dialect  of  Dutch  of  the  Boers 
of  South  Africa, containing  Kafir 
and  English  words. 

Taal'bond/  (tal'bCnd7  ;  -b6nt/), 
n.  [S.  African  D.  ;  D.  tool  lan 
guage  -f-  bond  confederacy.] 
1’he  association  for  promoting 
the  use  of  and  preserving  the 
(Cape)  Dutch  language. 
Ta'a-nach  (ta'd-n&k).  Bib. 
Taa-nath-shi'loh  (ta/d-nRth- 
bM'15).  Bib.  [of  taunt,  tall. I 
taant  (tant ;  tdnt).  Dial  Eng.| 
taar.  4»  tar. 

taar.  Ohs.  pret.  of  tear. 
taarte.  +  takt,w. 

taas.  +  tass,  a  heap. 

taast.  +  taste.  Igle.l 

taat(tiit).  Scot.  var.  of  tat,  tan-[ 
taa'tie  (ta'tY).  Scot.  &  dial,  of 
tati  K,  potato.  [fir  Dial. Eng. \ 
taave(tav).  Var.  of  taye.  Scof.| 
tab  (tab).  Short  for  tab  by.  Scot. 
& *  Dial.  1 ■>'/.  [tables. I 

Tab  ,  or  tab  Abbr.  Tabitha  :| 
T  A.  B.  Abbr.  Total  Absti¬ 
nence  Brotherhood 
ta-b&c'co.  +  tobacco. 
tab'E-chir'  (t&b'd-sher').  Var 

of  TABASHEER. 

tab'a-co'sis  (-kd'sYs).  w.  [NL.; 
fuhacum  -f-  -osis.]  Med.  Poison 
ing  from  tobacco,  esp.  from  in¬ 
haling  tobacco  dust, 
ta-ba'cum  (ta-ba'kttm  ;  tllb'd- 
ktlm),  n.  [NL.  See  tobacco.] 
J’harm.  Dried  tobacco  leaves. 

||  ta'ba  gie'  (t^bi'zhe'),  n.  [F.] 
A  smoking  room, 
ta-ba'ko-i're  (td-ha'k<*-e'r?),  11. 
[Jap.,  a  smoking  p  0  u  c  h.]  See 
netsuke. 

Ta-ban'id*  (td-bttn'Y-d5),  n. 
jd.  [NL.]  See  horsefly,  1. — 
ta-ban'id  (t<i-bRn'Yd),  a  Sr  n. 
Ta-ba'nus  (td-ba'nus),  n.  [L., 
horseflv.l  See  horsefly,  1. 
Ta-ba'oth  (td-bi'Cth  ;  tftb'fl- ; 
-Oth).  Bib. 

ale,  senate,  care,  ftm.  account,  arm,  ask,  sofa  ;  eve,  Svent,  €nd,  recent,  maker;  Ice,  Ill;  old,  obey,  orb,  5dd,  s&ft,  connect ;  use,  unite,  urn,  up,  circus,  menu ; 
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over  the  armor  it  was  usually  blazoned  with  the  bearer’s 
arms  Heuce,  the  distinctive  gar¬ 
ment  of  a  herald,  a  sleeveless  or 
short-sleeved  cape  or  cloak  bla¬ 
zoned  with  his  lord’s  arms, 
tab'ard-er  (tib'ar-der),  n.  One 
who  wears  a  tabard  ;  specif.,  a 
scholar  on  the  foundation  of 
Queen’s  College,  Oxford,  who 
originally  wore  a  tabard, 
ta-bas'co  (ta-bSs'ko),  n.  [From 
Tabasco,  a  river  and  state  of 
Mexico.]  A  pungent  condiment 
sauce  made  of  Cayenne  peppers  ; 

—  called  in  full  tabasco  sauce. 
tab'a-sheer',  tab  a  shir'  (tilb'd- 
sher';  tub'-),  n.  [Per.  tabas/nr: 
cf.  Skr.  tavakshlra.']  A  concre¬ 
tion  in  the  joints  of  the  bambpo, 
chiefly  of  pure  silica,  valued  inTabard.  Kin-  Richard  III., 
the  East  Indies  as  a  medicine  for  °'  Eng.,  in  a  Tabard  cmbln- 
bilious  vomitings,  bloody  flux,  zoned  with  the  Royal  Arms, 
piles,  and  other  diseases.  Called  also  sugar  of  bamboo. 
tab'by  (tSb'I),  n.  ;  pi.  -bies  (-Iz).  [F.  tabis  (cf.  It.  tabi,  Sp. 
tabi,  Pg.  tabi,  LL.  attabi ),  fr.  Ar.  Uittabi ,  prop,  the  name  of 
a  quarter  of  Bagdad  where  it  was  made,  named  from  Prince 
AUab,  great-grandson  of  Omeyya.  Cf.  tobine.]  1.  A 
thick  strong  kind  of  taffeta  silk,  usually  called  watered 
silk;  also,  a  watered  worsted  material,  as  a  moreen. 

2 .  A  mixture  of  lime  with  shells,  gravel,  or  stones,  in  equal 
proportions,  with  an  equal  proportion  of  water.  When 
dry,  this  becomes  as  hard  as  rock. 

3.  A  yellowish  gray  domestic  cat  striped  and  varied  with 
black  ;  hence,  popularly,  any  domestic  eat. 

4.  An  old  maid  or  an  ill-natured  gossiping  woman.  Cot/or]. 
tab'by,  a.  X.  Made  of,  or  like,  tabby ;  having  a  wavy  or 

watered  appearance  ;  as,  a  tabby  waistcoat.  Archaic. 

2.  Brindled ;  diversified  in  color  ;  as,  a  tabby  cat. 
tab'by,  v.  t.;  tab'bied  (-Id) ;  tab'by-ing  (-T-Ing).  To  wa¬ 
ter  by  calendering  ;  to  calender  ;  as,  to  tabby  silk. 
Tab'O-bu'ia  (tSb'e-bu'yd),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Tupi  tabcbuya ; 
tacyba  ant  -f  bebuya  wood.]  Hot.  A  large  genus  of  big- 
noniaceous  tropical  American  shrubs  and  trees  differing 
from  Tecoma  chiefly  in  having  digitate,  instead  of  pinnate, 
leaves.  Many  species  are  valuable,  yielding  a  hard  tim¬ 
ber  ;  the  bark  of  some,  as  T.  impeliqinosa,  is  medicinal, 
ta-bel'llon  (td-bel'y«n),  n.  [L.  tabcllio,  fr.  lobelia  a  tab¬ 
let,  a  writing,  document,  dim.  of  tabula  a  board :  cf.  F. 
tabellion.  See  table.]  A  scrivener  under  the  Roman  Em¬ 
pire  with  some  notarial  powers  ;  also,  a  similar  officer  in 
France  during  the  old  monarchy,  the  title  being  abolished 
and  the  functions  conferred  on  the  notaries  in  1761. 
ta-ber'na  (td-bfir'nd),  n.  ;  pi.  nje  (-ne).  [L.]  Rom.  An- 
tig.  Orig.,  a  booth,  tent,  or  other  temporary  shelter ;  lat¬ 
er,  a  booth  for  trade ;  a  shop,  esp.  a  wine  shop. 
tab'er-na-Cle  (tSb'er-nd-k’l ;  277),  n.  [F.,  fr.  L .  tabema- 
culum,  dim.  of  taberna  hut.  See  tavern.]  1.  A  slightly 
built  or  temporary  habitation  ;  a  transient  shelter  ;  a  tent. 

Dwelling  in  tabernacles  with  Isaac  and  Jacob.  Heb.  xi.  9. 

2.  Hence,  a  place  of  abode  ;  a  habitation  ;  esp.,  the  human 
body  conceived  of  as  the  temporary  abode  of  the  soul. 


Shortly  I  must  put  off  this  my  tabernacle.  2  Pet.  i.  14. 

3.  Jewish  Anliq.  A  structure  of  wooden  framework  cov¬ 
ered  with  curtains,  carried  through  the  wilderness  in  the 
Exodus,  as  a  place  of  sacrifice  and  worship.  Ex.  xxvi. 

4.  Hence,  a  Jewish  temple  or  place  of  worship. 

6-  A  place  of  worship; — orig.  used  derogatively  of  the 
meeting  places  of  dissenters,  chiefly  Methodists,  in  Eng¬ 
land  ;  now,  esp.,  a  church  with  a  very  large  auditorium. 

6.  Any  small  cell,  or  like  place,  in  which  some  holy  or 
precious  thing  is  deposited  or  kept.  Specif.:  a  The  orna¬ 
mental  receptacle  for  the  pyx,  or  for  the  consecrated  ele¬ 
ments,  whether  a  part  of  a  building  or  movable,  b  A  kind 
of  ornamented  and  often  gabled  or  canopied  niche  or  re¬ 
cess  having  a  bracket  or  corbel  for  the  image  of  a  saint,  or 
for  any  sacred  painting  or  sculpture  ;  also,  a  canopied  bier, 
tomb,  altar,  or  the  like,  c  Hence,  a  work  of  art  of  sacred 
subject,  partially  architectural,  as  a  solid  frame  resting  on 
a  bracket,  or  the  like,  d  A  triptych  for  sacred  imagery, 
e  A  seat  or  stall  in  a  choir,  with  its  canopy. 

7.  Naut.  A  boxlike  step,  or  socket,  on  deck  for  a  mast 
that  does  not  pass  through  to  a  lower  deck,  sometimes  hav¬ 
ing  the  after  side  open  so  that  the  mast  can  be  lowered. 

tab'er-na-cle,  v.  ?. ;  tab'er-na-cled  (-k’ld) ;  tab'er-na- 
clino  (-kltng).  To  reside  temporarily.  Rare. 

He  .  .  .  tabernacled  among  us  in  the  flesh.  Dr.  J.  Scott. 
tabernacle  work.  Arch,  a  Canopy  work  like  that  over 
the  head  of  niches,  used  over  seats,  stalls,  etc.  b  Archi¬ 
tectural  design  characterized  by  canopied  niches, 
tab  er  nac'u-lar  (t5b'er-n£k'u-l«r),  a.  1.  Of  or  pert,  to  a 
tabernacle,  or  sanctuary,  esp.  the  Jewish  tabernacle. 

2.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  tabernacle,  or  dissenters’  place  of 
worship  ;  hence,  derogatively,  mean  ;  low;  vulgar;  common. 

3.  Arch.  Of,  or  characterized  by,  tabernacle  work. 
Ta-bern©  mon-ta'na  (td-bfir'ne-mSn-ta'na),  n.  [NL., 

after  J.  T.  Tabemaemonlanusy  German  botanist  of  the  lGtli 
century.]  Bot.  A  large  genus  of  tropical  apocynaceous 


trees  and  shrubs  having  cymose  flowers  and  a  fleshy  fruit, 
ornamental  in  some  species.  T.  utiiis  is  the  cow  tree  of 
Guiana.  Several  yield  medicinal  bark  and  useful  fiber. 
Also  [/.c.J,  a  plant  of  this  genus. 
ta'b63  (ta'bez),  n.  [L.,  a  wasting  disease.]  a  Med.  Pro¬ 
gressive  emaciation,  accompanied  with  hectic  fever,  with 
no  well-marked  local  symptoms,  b  =  tabes  dorsalis. 

II  ta'bes  dor-sa'lis  (dbr-sa'lTs)  [NL.,  tabes  of  the  back],  loco¬ 
motor  ataxia.—  t.  mesen-te'ri-ca  (inSs'Sn-tSr'T-kd)  fNL., mes¬ 
enteric  tabes],  a  disease  of  childhood  of  tubercular  ori¬ 
gin  characterized  by  chronic  inflammation  of  the  lym¬ 
phatic  glands  of  the  mesentery. 

ta  bds'cent  (td-b§s'cnt),  a.  [L.  tabescens  wasting,  p.  pr. 
of  labescere.']  Withering,  or  wasting  away.  —  ta-bes'- 
conce  (-CH8),  n. 

ta-bet'ic  (ta-bfil'ik  ;  -be'tlk),  a.  Med.  Pert,  to,  of  the  na¬ 
ture  of,  or  affected  with,  tabes ;  tabid.  —  n.  One  affected 
with  tabes. 

tab'la  ture  (tSb'ld-^ur),  n.  [Cf.  F.  tablature  ancient  mode 
of  musical  notation.  See  table.]  1.  A  surface  of  a  form 
likened  to  a  tablet ;  a  flat  tabular  space.  Obs.  <k  R. 

2.  Paint.  A  painting  on  or  as  if  on  a  tablet;  hence,  a 
picture  or  representation  in  general. 

3.  Music,  a  -=-  Tabulatuk  a.  b  An  old  instrumental  no¬ 
tation  which  indicated  by  letters  and  other  signs  the  string, 
fret,  finger  hole,  organ  key,  etc.,  to  be  touched,  instead  of 
the  note  to  be  sounded,  c  Tonic  sol-fa  notation. 

4.  Anal.  Division  into  plates  or  tables  with  intervening 
spaces  ;  as,  the  tablature  of  the  cranial  bones. 

ta'ble  (ta'b’l),  n.  [F.,  fr.  L.  tabula  a  board,  tablet,  a  paint¬ 
ing.  Cf.  tabular,  taffrail.]  1.  A  relatively  smooth  flat 
surface  or  thin  slab  of  any  kind  ;  a  plate  ;  slab;  panel. 

A  bagnio  paved  with  fair  tables  of  marble.  Sandys. 
2  Specif.  :  a  A  smooth,  flat  surface,  or  a  thin  plate  or 
tablet,  on  which  an  inscription,  drawing,  or  the  like,  may 
be  produced.  “  Painted  in  a  table  plain.”  Spenser. 

And  the  Lord  said  unto  Moses,  Ilew  thee  two  tables  of  stone 
like  unto  the  first.  Ex  xxxiv.  1. 

b  Hence,  something  inscribed,  drawn,  painted,  or  the  like, 
on  such  a  surface,  plate,  or  tablet ;  specif.,  a  painting  or 
picture  of  any  kind.  Obs.  c pi.  A  memorandum  book.  Obs. 
And  stand  there  with  your  tables  to  glean 
The  golden  sentences.  Beau  fr  FI. 

d  A  contract  or  indenture  written,  or  conceived  of  as  writ¬ 
ten,  on  a  table  or  tablet ;  as,  tables  of  marriage.  Obs.  R. 

3.  Games,  a  The  board  on  the  opposite  sides  of  which 
backgammon  and  checkers  are  played,  b  One  of  the  two 
divisions  of  a  backgammon  board ;  as,  to  play  into  the 
right-hand  table,  c  pi.  Backgammon  or  checkers.  Obs. 

4.  An  article  of  furniture,  consisting  of  a  smooth  flat  slab, 
board,  or  the  like,  fixed  horizontally  on  legs,  and  variously 
used,  as  in  eating,  writing,  or  working. 

5.  Hence,  food  placed  on  a  table  to  be  partaken  of ;  fare  ; 
entertainment  ;  as,  to  set  a  good  table. 

6.  The  company  assembled  round  a  table,  as  for  eating, 
for  discussion,  deliberation,  etc. 

7.  A  flat  plot  of  ground,  as  for  a  garden.  Rare. 

8.  A  table-land. 

9.  In  technical  uses,  any  of  various  flat  or  plane  objects; 
as:  a  Organ  Building.  The  board  immediately  covering 
the  grooves  of  the  sound  board,  b  Anal.  One  of  the  two 
(external  and  internal)  layers  of  compact  bone,  separated 
by  cancellous  bony  tissue  (diploe),  of  the  walls  of  the  cra¬ 
nium.  o  Glass  Manuf.  A  circular  plate  of  crown  glass, 
d  Jewelry.  (1)  The  upper  flat  surface  of  a  diamond  or  other 
precious  stone,  the  sides  of  which  are  cut  in  angles  ;  spe¬ 
cif.,  the  large  flat  facet  on  the  top  of  a  brilliant.  See 
brilliant,  lllust.  (2)  A  table  diamond,  e  Far.  The  flat 
worn  upper  surface  of  a  tooth,  f  Persp.  The  perspective 
plane.  See  perspective,  3.  g  Mach.  A  .flat  part  in  a 
machine  tool,  often  movable  and  usually  traversed  with  f 
slots,  to  which  the  work  is  fixed,  h  Arch.  A  stringcourse 
including  an  offset ;  esp.,  a  band  of  stone  or  the  like  set 
where  an  offset  is  required,  so  as  to  make  it  decorative. 
See  water  table,  i  Palmistry.  The  palm  of  the  hand ; 
esp.,  the  arrangement  of  the  lines  on  the  palm. 

10.  A  condensed  tabulated  statement  ;  a  methodical  or 
systematic  synopsis  ;  the  presentation  of  many  significant 
items  or  particulars  in  one  group  ;  a  synopsis  ;  scheme  ; 
schedule;  as,  a  table  of  contents.  Specif.,  Print .,  such  a 
schedule  having  three  or  more  columns  within  one  text 
width,  two  columns  being  recognized  as  tabular ,  but  not 
technically  called  a  table. 

11.  Any  collection  and  arrangement  (generally  in  parallel 
columns)  in  a  condensed  form,  for  ready  reference,  of  many 
particulars  or  values,  as  of  weights,  measures,  currency, 
specific  gravities,  etc.  ;  also,  such  a  collection  or  arrange¬ 
ment  of  a  series  of  numbers  following  some  law,  and  ex¬ 
pressing  particular  values  corresponding  to  certain  other 
numbers  on  which  they  depend,  and  by  means  of  which 
they  are  taken  out  for  use  in  computations  ;  as,  tables  of 
logarithms,  sines,  tangents,  squares,  cubes,  etc. ;  aunuity, 
interest,  astronomical,  tables. 

table,  or  tables,  of  A-mal'fl  (a-mal'fe).  =Amalfitan  code. 

—  Table  of  Fifty  Sounds.  See  kana.  —  T.  of  Magnates.  T.  of 
Representatives.  Hungary.  See  legislature.  —  t.  of  mortal¬ 
ity.  —  mortality  table.  —  t.  of  Py  thag'o-ras  (pT-thSg'fc-rtf s). 

=  Pythagorean  table.  —  tables  of  a  girder  or  chord,  Engin ., 


the  upper  and  lower  horizontal  members.  —  tables  of  the  law, 
the  stone  tables  related  in  Exodus  xxxiv.  to  have  been  in¬ 
scribed  by  God  w  ith  the  ten  commandments  and  preserved 
by  the  Jews  in  the  Ark  of  the  Covenant.—  T.,  the,  in  Scot¬ 
tish  history,  a  body  of  delegates,  named  by  the  nobles  and 
gentry,  which  carried  on,  through  the  winter  of  1637-38,  ne¬ 
gotiations  with  the  English  crown  and  led  the  opposition 
to  the  crown’s  endeavor  to  force  episcopacy  and  the  Prayer 
Book  on  Scotland  ;  —  so  called  from  the  tables  in  the  Par 
liament  House  around  which  they  sat. 
ta'ble  (ta'b’l),  v.  t.  ;  ta'bled  (ta'b’ld) ;  ta'bling  (-blTng). 

1.  To  delineate,  as  on  a  table  ;  to  show  in  a  picture.  Obs. 

2.  To  supply  with  food  ;  to  feed.  Obs.  Milton. 

3.  Carp.  To  insert,  as  one  timber  into  another,  by  alter¬ 
nate  scores  or  projections  from  the  middle  ;  to  scarf. 

4.  To  lay  or  place  on  a  table,  as  money.  Carlyle. 

6.  To  lay  (a  motion,  etc.)  on  the  table.  See  under  lay,  v.  t. 
6.  To  enter  upon  the  docket ;  as,  to  table  charges. 

7-  Naut.  To  hem  the  foot  and  head  of  (a  sail  or  sails)  to 
add  strength  to  the  part  attached  to  the  boltrope. 

8  To  form  into  a  table  or  catalogue  ;  to  tabulate.  Obs. 
ta'ble,  v.  7.  1.  To  live  at  another’s  table;  to  board.  Archaic. 
Driven  from  the  society  of  men  to  table  with  the  beasts.  South. 
2  To  play  tables.  See  table,  n.,  3  c.  Obs. 
tab'leau  (tSb'lo  ;  ta/blo';  277),  n. ;  pi.  tableaux  (t£b'- 
loz ;  ta'blo'),  sometimes,  E.,  tableaus  (-loz).  [F.,  dim. 
fr.  L.  tabula  a  painting.  See  table.]  1.  A  striking  and 
vivid  representation;  a  picture  ;  specif.,  a  representation 
of  some  scene  by  the  grouping  of  persons  who  remain  silent 
and  motionless  in  appropriate  postures. 

2.  Solitaire.  The  arrangement,  or  layout,  of  cards, 
table  board.  1.  =  table,  n.,  3  a.  Obs. 

2-  =  table,  4.  Dial.  Eng. 

3.  Board  without  lodging.  U.  S. 

table  book.  1.  A  tablet ;  notebook.  Obs. 

2.  A  book  containing  tables.  See  table,  10, 11. 
ta'ble  Cloth'  (ta'b’l-kl8th' ;  205),  n.  A  cloth  for  covering  a 
table,  esp.  before  the  dishes,  etc.,  are  set  on  for  meals, 
table  cover.  A  cloth  for  covering  a  table,  esp.  a  table  not 
used,  or  when  not  in  use,  for  eating. 

table  cut  The  cutting  of  a  diamond,  etc.,  with  a  table. 
See  brilliant,  n..  table  diamond.  —  ta'ble-cut',  a. 
ta'ble  d’hote'  (ta'bl’dSt');  pi.  tables  d’hOte  (ta'bl’).  [F., 
lit.,  table  of  the  landlord.]  1.  A  common  table  for  guests 
at  a  hotel ;  an  ordinary. 

2.  Now,  commonly,  a  meal,  usually  of  several  courses,  in 
a  restaurant,  hotel,  or  the  like,  for  which  one  pays  a  fixed 
price  irrespective  of  what  one  orders  ;  —  often  used  adjec- 
tively  ;  as,  a  table-d'hote  meal.  Cf.  A  la  carte. 
table  diamond.  A  thill  diamond  cut  with  a  table,  faceted 
or  beveled  sides  or  edges,  and  a  flat  under  surface, 
ta'ble-land',  n.  A  broad  level  elevated  area;  a  plateau, 
table  leaf,  a  A  folding  leaf  at  the  side  or  end  of  a  table, 
b  One  of  the  removable  boards  in  an  extension  table, 
table  money.  Mil.  or  Nav.  In  most  countries,  an  allow¬ 
ance  made  to  officers  over  and  above  their  pay,  for  table 
expenses  in  official  entertaining.  In  the  army  and  navy 
of  the  United  States  officers  usually  have  to  entertain  offi¬ 
cial  guests  at  their  own  expense. 

ta'ble-moun'tain  pine.  A  pine  of  the  eastern  United 
States  ( Pinus  pvngens)  found  chiefly  in  the  Allegheny 
Mountains,  and  distinguished  by  the  spine-tipped,  knobby 
scales  of  its  cones. 

ta'ble  spoon'  (ta'b’l-spoon'),  n.  The  largest  spoon  in  com¬ 
mon  use  at  table,  having  about  four  times  the  capacity  of 
a  teaspoon  and  tw  ice  that  of  a  dessert  spoon, 
ta'ble  spoon  ful  (-fdbl),  n. ;  pi.  -fuls  (-fdblz).  As  much 
as  a  tablespoon  will  hold.  See  measure. 
tab'let  (t5b'lSt),n.  [OF.  tablete ,  F.  tablette^ dim.  of  table.  See 
table.]  1.  A  small  flat  surface  or  slab  of  any  kind;  a  small 
table  ;  esp.,  a  flat  piece  of  any  material  on  which  to  write, 
paint,  draw,  engrave,  or  the  like. 

2.  Hence,  a  relatively  thin  flat  panel  or  the  like  inscribed, 
painted,  or  engraved;  as,  a  votive  tablet ;  also,  Obs.y  a 
small  picture  ;  a  miniature. 

3.  One  of  a  set  of  leaves  or  sheets,  as  of  ivory,  fastened  to¬ 
gether  and  used  for  writing,  as  memoranda ;  also,  a  set 
of  such  leaves;  hence,  a  collection  of  sheets  of  waiting 
paper,  like  a  pad,  but  fastened  at  the  top  only. 

4  A  flatfish  cake  or  piece  ;  as,  tablets  of  arsenic. 

6  Pharm.  A  solid  kind  of  electuary  or  confection,  com¬ 
monly  made  of  dry  ingredients  with  sugar,  and  usually 
formed  into  little  flat  squares ;  —  called  also  lozenge ,  and 
troche ,  esp.  when  of  a  round  or  rounded  form. 

6.  Arch.  A  horizontal  coping  stone. 

7  a  =  table,  0  d  (1).  b  A  small  receptacle  for  sacred 
objects,  as  relics.  Obs.  c  A  small  flat  gold  ornament.  Obs. 

ta'ble-ware'  (ta'b’l-wSr'),  n.  Ware,  or  articles  collec¬ 
tively,  for  table  use. 

ta'ble- wise'  (-wlz'),  adv.  In  the  manner  of  a  table  ;  —  said 
of  the  holy  table,  or  altar,  placed  lengthwise  east  and  west, 
table  work.  Print.  Typesetting  of  tabular  matter,  or  the 
type  matter  set  in  tabular  form, 
ta'bling  (ta'bling),  n.  1.  Arch.  =  tablet,  6. 

2.  Carp.  The  letting  of  one  timber  into  another  by  alter¬ 
nate  scores  or  projections,  as  in  shipbuilding. 

3.  Naut.  A  broad  hem  along  the  head  or  foot  of  a  sail,  to 
which  the  boltrope  is  secured. 

4.  Board;  support.  Obs.  Terence  in  English  (1G14). 

5.  Act  of  playing  at  tables.  See  table,  n.,  3  c.  Obs. 

6.  Act  of  one  that  tables,  or  arranges  in  tables. 


Tab'ard.  the.  The  inn  at  South¬ 
wark  where  the  pilgrims  in 
Chaucer’s  “  Canterbury  Tales" 
assembled.  It  took  its  name 
from  its  sign,  a  tabard.  [Obs.  I 
ta^ard-eer',  n.  A  tabnrder.  | 
ta  bar-dil'lo  (ta'biir-del'yS  ; 
33, 194]),  n.  [Sp.]  A  typhoid  fever 
occurring  esp.  in  South  America, 
tab'a-ret  (tftb'd-rPt),  n.  [Cf. 
TAFiiiY.]  A  stout  upholstery  silk 
with  satin  6tripea.  Obs. 
tab'art  +  tabard. 
ta'ba'tifcre'  (tA'biV'tyar'),  n. 
F.l  A  snuffbox, 
a-ba'ua  (ta-bii'wa),  n.  Music. 
A  kind  of  bamboo  guitnr  with 
strings  of  split  cane.  Phil.  I. 
tabaxiir,  tabaxir.  d*  ta  b  a¬ 
sh  eer.  f-dth).  /?/&.  I 

Tab-ba'oth  (trt-ba'ofh;  tab'll-;  | 
tab'bard.  +  tabard. 
Tab'bath  (tai)'dth).  Bib. 
tab'ber  (tdb'Pr).  Dial.  Eng. 
var.  of  tabor. 

tab'bi-net.tab'i  net  ( tttb'T-nPt), 
n.  I  Cf.  tabby.]  A  fabric  like 
poplin,  with  a  watered  surface, 
used  chiefly  in  upholstering. 


tabby  moth.  The  grease  moth, 
tabe,  n.  Tabes.  Obs. 

Ta'be-al  (tff'bf-dl ).  Bib. 

Ta'be  e  (-e).  D.  Bib. 

Ta'be  el  ( -SI  )•  Bib. 
tab  e  fac'tlon  (tab^-fftk'shwn), 
u.  [See  ta  defy.]  A  wasting 
away.  Bare. 

tab'e-fy  (tab'f'-fT),  r.  t.  4  ».  [L. 
tabere  to  waste  away  +  E.  -fit : 
cf.  L.  tabejacere  to  melt.]  To 
waste  awnv  gradually.  Bare. 
tabel.  tabell.  +  table. 

Tab  e  li'as'tab'f-lT'ds).  I).  Bib. 
ta-tel'la  (Ri  ».  [NL., 

fr.  L.  tabella  tablet.]  Pharm. 
A  medicated  lozenge  or  tablet, 
tab-'d  la'rl-oua  (tflh^-la'rT-i/s  ; 
115),  a.  Pert  to  n  tahellary.  Obs. 
tab'el-la-ry  (tftb'^-lft-rT),*  a.  [L. 

I  tahel/arius  of  or  belonging  to 
1  tablets.]  Tabular.  Bare. 
tab'el-la-ry.  n.  Obs.  a  A  carrier 
of  letters,  b  An  auditor,  c  A 
scrivener. 

Ta  bel'll-na  (ta-bgl'T-us).  Bib. 
tabel  ment.  +  tablemen  t. 

;  taber.  -f  tabard,  [of  tabor. I 
:  ta'ber.  Obs.  or  dial.  Eng.  var.  | 


ta'ber,  n.  [Cf.  tabor  a  drum.] 
A  tahorer.  Obs.  [ Bib. \ 

Tab'e  rah  ftab'P-rd;  td-he'ra).  | 
taberd.  taberde.  f  tabard. 
taberder.  d*  tabarder. 
taberet.  d*  t  a  bo  ret. 
ta'terg-ase''  (tii'bPrg-as'),  n. 
See  retrooraphy. 
tabern.  d*  taburn,  tavern. 
tab'er-na-cl.  Tabernacle.  B.  Sp. 
tab  er-na'ri  ®  (t&l/er-na'rY-e), 
n.  pi.  [L.]  SeecoMo:DiA  togata. 
tab'er-na'rl-ons.  a.  [L.  taher- 
narxus.  1  Pert,  to  shops  or  tav¬ 
erns.  Obs. 

taberner.  d*  taburner. 
ta'bert.  d*  tabard. 
ta'bet  (ta'b<*t),  n.  Bodily  feel¬ 
ing.  Sent.  —  ta'bet-leB8.  a 
tab'ic  (tftb'Yk ),  a.  Tabetic, 
tab'id  (-Yd),  a.  [L .  tabidus,  fr. 
tabere  to  waste  away  :  cf.  F.  ta- 
bide.  See  tabes.]  Med.  'Tabetic. 
— tab'ld-ly.oob’.— tab'ld-nesB.//. 
ta-blf'ic  (td-bYf'ik),  ta-btf'l- 
cal  (-Y-krtl),  a.  [tabes  -b  -fir.] 
Med.  Producing  tabes  ;  wast¬ 
ing:  tnbefying.  [-able.  Ohs. | 
ta-bif'i-ca-ble (-T-ka-b’l),a.  See| 


tabil,  tablll.  d*  table. 
taUllet.  d*TAR,'ET* 
tabilment.  d*  ta  element. 
tab'ln,  tab'lne,  n.  [See  tobinf., 
tabby,  a  kind  of  silk.]  A  kind 
of  silk  cloth, sometimes  wrought 
with  silver  or  gold.  Ohs. 
tab'i-net.  Vnr.  of  tabbinet. 
Tab'i-tha  (t&b'Y-thd),  n.  [L. 
Tabitha,  fr.  Gr.To/3i0a,  fr.  Ara¬ 
maic  for  gazelle.]  Lit.,  gazelle; 
—  fern.  prop.  name, 
tab'i-tude  (tfib'Y-tOd),  n.  [L. 
tabitudo ,  fr.  inhere  to  waste 
away.]  A  tabetic  condition. 
Table  A.  Enq.  Stock  Company 
Lair.  A  certain  table  of  regula¬ 
tions,  in  the  first  schedule  of  the 
Companies  Act  of  l.Stti,  which  in 
case  of  a  company  limited  by 
shares,  become  its  regulations, 
if  not  expressly  excluded  or 
modified  by  articles  of  associ¬ 
ation. 

||  ta'bleau'  rPvant'  CtA'blO'  vS'- 

vHn')  ;  />/.  TABLEAUX  VIVANTS 
(tA'blS'  ve'vjiN').  [F.]  A  tab¬ 
leau.  See  tableau,  n.,  1. 


table  base.  =  water  TA B1  B. 
ta'ble  clothing  (klCth'Yng). 
Table  linen.  [table.  Obs. I 

table  dormant.  A  fixed  side  I 
ta'ble-ful,  n.  See  -ful. 
table  glass.  =  crown  glass,  1. 
table  linen.  Tablecloths,  nap¬ 
kins.  etc. 

ta'ble-man.  n.  Obs.  a  A  piece 
used  in  playing  tables.  Cf. 
table,  n.,  3  c.  b  A  gamester, 
ta'ble-ment.  n.  [Cf.  OF.  tablc- 
inent  scaffold,  L.  tnhulainentuin 
boarding,  flooring.]  Arch.  En¬ 
tablature  ;  table.  Obs. 

Table  Mountain.  Astron.  = 
Mons  Mens.e. 

table  music.  Music  readable 
from  opposite  sides  of  a  table, 
ta'bler,  //.  [OF.  tablier.]  1.  One 
who  boards  or  has  boarders.  Obs. 
2.  =  table,  n.,  3  a. 
tablere,  n.  [OF.  tahher ,  prop., 
the  board  on  which  the  game 
was  played.]  The  game  of  ta¬ 
bles.  See  table,  n.,  3  c.  Ohs. 
table  rent.  O.  Eng.  Laic.  Rent 
paid  to  a  bishop  or  religious,  ap¬ 
propriated  to  his  table  or  house¬ 


keeping.  [  ble,  n.,  2  c,  3  c.| 
ta'bles  (ta'b’lz),  n.  pi.  =  ta-| 
table  saw.  A  saw  like  the  com¬ 
pass  saw,  but  of  wider  blade, 
table  song.  A  part  song,  as  one 
sung  in  aLiedertafel. 
table  stone.  =  dolmen. 
tab'let,  v.  t.  fr  i.  To  form,  or 
be  formed  into,  a  tablet  or  tab¬ 
lets.  See  tablet,  n.,  5.  [».,  l.l 

table  tennis.  =  ping-pong,! 
table  tipping,  table  turning. 
Apparently  automatic  move¬ 
ments  of  tables,  etc.,  attributed 
by  spiritualists  to  the  agency  of 
spirits. 

tablet  system  Badroading.  A 
block  system  similar  to  the 
staff  s v stem,  but  using  tablets 
II  ta'bller'  (ta'blya'),  n.  [F.l 
a  An  apron,  or  apronlike  part 
of  a  woman’s  dress,  b  =  Hot¬ 
tentot  APRON, 
tabling  house.  Obs.  a  A  gam¬ 
bling  nouse  ;  —  also  called  ta¬ 
bling  den.  b  A  boarding  house, 
tab-li'num  (tftb-ll'ntfm),  n.  ;  pi. 
-na  (-na).  [L.]  Bom.  Anliq. 
A  ro»m,  recess,  or  alcove  be- 


food,  foot ;  out,  oil ;  chair  ;  go  ;  sing,  ii)k  ;  then,  thin ;  nature,  verdure  (250) ;  K  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144) ;  boN  ;  yet ;  zh  =  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Quid*. 

Full  explanations  of  A  fibre vlntlons,  Signs,  etc.,  Immediately  precede  the  Vocabulary. 
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TACK 


tab'lold  (tSb^loid),  n.  [From  the  trademark  tabloid .]  Any 
preparation,  esp.  drugs  or  chemicals  in  a  compressed  or 
concentrated  form,  bearing  the  trademark  tabloid  Some¬ 
times  used  fig.,  as,  tabloids  of  melodrama, 
tab'loid,  a.  Bearing  the  trademark  tabloid.,  Hence,  fig. : 
Having  the  shape,  size,  or  character  suggested  b}r  tabloids; 
as,  tabloid  flints,  tabloid  information, 
ta-boo',  ta  bu'  (td-boo'  ;  the  Polynesian  tapu  ( see  ety.)is 
pron'd  ta'poo),  a.  [Polynesian  (Maori,  Samoan,  Tahitian, 
etc.)  tapu  sacred,  under  restriction,  prohibited.]  1.  Set 
apart  or  sacred  by  religious  custom,  or  forbidden  to  certain 
persons  or  uses ;  subject  to  the  actioiTof  a  taboo. 

2.  Fig.,  forbidden  by  social  usage  ;  strongly  disapproved 
by  taste  or  instinct ;  as,  slang  is  taboo  in  formal  discourse, 
ta  boo',  ta-bu',  n.  {See  taboo,  a.]  1.  A  sacred  interdic¬ 

tion  laid  upon  the  use  of  certain  things  or  words  or  the 
performance  of  certain  actions.  Taboos  may  be  designed 
to  prevent  pollution,  as  in  the  prohibition  to  use  certain 
foods,  touch  a  corpse,  etc.,  or  to  secure  certain  privileges 
or  properties,  as  when  a  field  is  tabooed  against  trespass. 
The  taboo  is  commonly  imposed  by  chiefs  or  priests,  and 
among  the  Polynesians  is  indicated  by  a  sign  or  mark.  The 
use  of  taboos  is  found  among  most  races  of  low  culture. 

2.  The  system  of  interdictions  based  upon  the  principle  of 
the  taboo,  most  highly  developed  among  the  Polynesians. 
ta-bOO',  ta  bu',  v.  t.  To  place  under  taboo;  to  prohibit, 
ta'bor,  ta'bour  (ta'ber),  n.  [OF.  tabor ,  labour,  F.  tambour ; 
cf.  Pr.  labor ,  tanbor ,  Sp.  &  Pg.  tambor,  alambor ,  It.  tam- 
buro;  all  peril,  fr.  Ar .&  Per.  ( umbur  a  kind  of  lute, or  guitar, 
or  Per.  tabir  a  drum.  Cf.  taboret,  tambour.]  Music. 
A  small  drum  used  as  an  accompaniment  to  a  pipe  or  fife, 
both  being  played  by  the  same  person  ;  a  timbrel, 
ta'bor,  ta'bour,  v.  i. ;  ta'bored,  ta'boured  (ta'berd) ;  ta'- 
bor-tno,  ta'bour-ing.  1.  To  play  on  a  tabor,  or  little  drum. 
2  Fig.  :  To  6trike  lightly  and  frequently, 
ta'bor,  ta'bour,  v.  t.  To  make  (a  sound)  with  a  tabor  ;  also, 
to  beat  or  drum  on,  as  on  a  tabor. 

tab'o-ret  (t£b'o-r5t),  tab'ou-ret  (tSb'oo-),  n.  [F.  tabouret, 
dim.  of  OF.  tabor,  tabour ,  drum.  See  tabor  drum.] 

1.  Music.  A  small  tabor. 

2.  a  A  seat  without  arms  or  back,  or  a  stool ;  also,  a  small 
stand  of  similar  form;  — so  called  from  the  resemblance 
of  some  forms  to  a  drum,  b  An  embroidery  frame. 

tab'u  la  (t2b'u-ld),  n.  ;  pi.  -lm  (-le).  [L.]  1.  A  table  ;  a 

tablet ;  —  used  chiefly  in  scientific  nomenclature. 

2.  Zodl.  One  of  the  transverse  septa  found  in  the  calicles 
of  certain  corals  and  hydroids.  Cf.  Tabulata. 

||  ta'bu-la  ra'sa  (t&b'u-ld  ra'sd)[L.],a  smoothed  tablet;  hence, 
fig.,  the  mind  in  its  earliest  state,  before  receiving  impres¬ 
sions  from  without ;  —  implying  a  theory  (opposed  to  the 
doctrine  of  innate  ideas)  that  all  ideas  and  all  rational  ex¬ 
perience  are  empirically  built  up  from  sense  impressions. 
tab'U-lar  (tSb'u-ldr),  a.  [L.  tabular  is,  fr.  tabula  a  board, 
table.  See  table.]  Having  the  form  of,  or  pertaining  to, 
a  table  ;  specif.  :  a  Having  a  flat  surface  ;  as,  a  tabular 
rock,  b  Formed  into  a  succession  of  flakes  ;  laminated. 
C  Arranged  in  a  table  or  tabulated  form  ;  as,  tabular  sta¬ 
tistics.  d  Derived  from,  or  computed  by,  the  use  of  tables, 
tabular  difference,  Math.,  the  difference  between  two  consec¬ 
utive  numbers  in  a  table,  sometimes  printed  in  its  proper 
place  in  the  table,  as  in  the  last  column  of  a  table  of  loga¬ 
rithms.  —  t.  logarithms.  See  logarithmic  sines,  cosines,  etc. 
—  t.  spar,  Min.,  wollastonite.  —  t.  standard,  Economics,  a 
sliding  scale  to  regulate  the  amount  of  money  to  be  paid 
in  discharge  of  a  debt,  so  that  it  will  vary  with  the  vari¬ 
ation  in  price  of  the  commodities  included  in  the  table 
which  forms  its  basis,  so  that  the  creditor  shall  be  sure  of 
receiving,  not  a  certain  amouut  of  money,  but  of  purchas¬ 
ing  power.  Cf.  index  number.  —  t.  work,  Print.,  table  work, 
tab'u  lar-ize  (-Tz),  v.  t.  ;  -IZED  (-Izd)  ;  -iz-'ing  (-iz'Tng).  To 
tabulate.  —  tab'U-lar-1  za'tion  (-T-za'sh iin  ;  -1-za'sVmn),  n. 
Tabu-la'ta  (-la'td),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  fr.  L.  tabulatus  floored.] 
Zobl.  An  artificial  group  of  stony  corals,  as  those  of  the 
genus  Favosites,  including  those  having  tubular  calicles 
divided  into  chambers  by  transverse  septa, 
tab'u-late  (t5b'u-lat),  v.  t. ;  tab'u-lat'ed  (-lat'Sd) ;  tab'- 
u-lat'ing  (-lat'ing).  [L.  tabula  a  table.  See  tabular.] 

1.  To  shape  with  a  flat  surface  ;  to  make  tabular. 

2.  To  form  into  a  table,  or  synopsis  ;  to  reduce  to  tables. 
tab'U  late  (-lat),  a.  1.  Shaped  like  a  table  ;  tabular. 

2.  Having  transverse  septa;  of  or  pert,  to  the  Tabulata. 
tab  u-la'tion  (la'slmn),  n.  Act  of  tabulating,  or  state  of 
being  tabulated  ;  as,  the  tabidation  of  statistics, 
tab'u-la'tor  (tXb'u-la'ter),  n.  One  that  tabulates  ;  specif., 
a  typewriter  attachment  for  tabulating  figures,  etc. 
tac'a-ma-hac'  (tSk'd-md-hSk') )  n.  [Mex.  tecoma  hiyac , 
tac  a  ma  hac'a  (-hSk'a)  j  lit.,  stinking  copal ;  teco- 


Tachina  Fly  (Trichina 
doryjihorse). 


ma  meaning  copal.]  1.  An  aromatic  oleoresin  resembling 
elemi,  now  used  in  ointments  and  plasters,  and  as  incense; 
specif.  :  a  The  product  of  any  of  several  tropical  American 
bal8ameaceous  trees,  as  Proium  heptaphyllum  (see  coni- 
ma),  species  of  Balsamea,  etc.  Called  also  Cayenne  frank¬ 
incense.  b  The  product  of  either  of  the  East  Indian  clusia- 
ceous  trees  Calophyllum  inophyllum  and  C.  tacamahaca. 
See  Calophyllum.  c  The  resinous  exudate  of  the  balsam 
poplar. 

2.  Any  tree  yielding  tacamahac  ;  specif.,  in  North  Amer¬ 
ica,  the  balsam  poplar, 
tac'-au-tac'  (tSk'o-tSk'),  n.  [F.,  fr.  riposter  du  lac  au 
tac  to  parry  (where  tac  imitates  the  sound  made  by  the 
steel).]  Fencing.  The  parry  which  is  connected  with  a  ri¬ 
poste  ;  also,  a  series  of  quick  attacks  and  parries  in  which 
neither  fencer  gains  a  point. 

Tac'ca(tSk'd),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  a  Malay  name.]  Bot.  A  small 
genus  of  tropical  herbs  typifying  the  Taccaceae.  They  have 
creeping  rootstocks,  basal  compound  leaves,  and  small  um¬ 
bellate  flowers.  See  pia. 

Tac  ca'ce  ae  (td-ka'se-e),  n.  pi.  [NL.]  Bot.  A  family  of 
tropical  herbs  (order  Liliales)  comprising  only  Tacca  and 
the  monotypic  genus  Schizocapsa.  They  have  regular 
flowers  with  six  stamens  and  a  1-celled  ovary.  —  tac-ca'- 
ceous  (-sh&s),  a. 

tace  (tas),  n.  [Cf.  tasset.]  Medieval  Armor.  One  of  a 
series  of  steel  splints  forming  a  short  skirt  from  which  the 
tuilles  commonly  hung.  Cf.  tasset  a.  See  armor,  Jllust. 
ll  ta'ce  (ta'se),  imperative  sing,  of  L.  tacere  to  be  silent. 
[See  tacit.]  Be  silent ;  —  used  esp.  in  the  saying  Tace  is 
Latin  for  a  candle ,  a  phrase  former¬ 
ly  used  in  enjoining  or  promising 
silence,  as  by  the  educated  in  pres¬ 
ence  of  the  illiterate, 
ta'cet  (ta'set),  v.  impers.  [L.,  it  is 
silent,  3d  pers.  pr.  of  tacere  to  be 
silent.]  Music.  Lit.,  it  is  silent; 

—  a  direction  lor  a  part  to  be  silent 
through  a  movement. 

tach'i-na  fly  (tak'T-nd).  [NL.  tachi- 
na,  fr.  Gr.  Ta\iv6<;,  for  Ta\vs  swift.] 

Any  of  numerous  calyptrate  dipterous  flies  constituting 
Tach'i-na  and  allied  genera.  They  resemble  the  common 
housefly,  but  are  most  often  found  about 
flowers  and  rank  vegetation.  Their  larvae 
are  parasitic,  chiefly  in  caterpillars,  and 
are  most  important  in  checking  the  in¬ 
crease  of  noxious  insects.  The  tachina 
flies  constitute  a  subfamily,  Tachi-ni'- 
nae  (-ni'ne),  of  Muscidae  in  its  broad  sense, 
or  a  family,  Ta  chin'i  d®  (ta-ktn'i-de). 

—  tach'i-md  (tak'i-nid),  a.  &  n. 
tach'i-ol  (t5k'T-ol ;  -51),  n.  Fluoride  of  sil¬ 
ver,  used  as  an  antiseptic  in  surgery  and  as 
a  germicide. 

ta-chis'to-scope  (td-kTs'to-skop),  n.  [Gr. 
ra\ icttos,  superl.  of  ra\ vs  swift  -f-  -scope. ] 

Psychol.  An  apparatus  for  exposing  briefly 
to  view  a  screen  bearing  letters  or  figures. 

It  is  used  in  studying  the  range  of  atten¬ 
tion,  or  the  power  of  distinguishing  sepa¬ 
rate  objects  in  a  single  impression. 
tacll'O-graph(tak'o-graf),  n.  [Gr.  rdxos 
6peed  -f-  -graph.]  A  recording  or  regis¬ 
tering  tachometer;  also,  its  autographic 
record.  Tachistoecope. 

ta-chom'e-ter  (td-k5m'e-ter),  n.  [Gr.  swiftness, 

speed  (fr.  quick)  -f-  -meter.]  Any  of 
various  instruments  for  measuring  velocity 
or  changes  of  velocity,  as  of  running  water 
in  a  river  or  canal  (see  Jllust.),  a  revolving 
shaft  (cf.  speed  counter,  speedometer), 
the  blood  (see  h^matachometer),  a  ship, 
a  cage  in  a  mine  shaft, 
etc.  ;  a  tachymeter. 
ta-chom'e-try  (-trt),  n.  b 
Measurement  by  a  ta¬ 
chometer ;  the  science  ( J 
or  use  of  tachometers.  = 
tach'y-  (tSk'T-).  Com¬ 
bining  form  from  Greek 
Ta\v;,  quick,  swift. 
tach  y-car'di  a  (  kar'- 
di-d),  n.  [NL.  ;  tachy- 
-f-  Gr.  KapSia  heart. 

Med.  Excessively  rapid 
action  of  the  heart. 


tach'y-graph  (tSk'T-graf),  n.  An  example  of  tachygraphy; 

esp.,  an  ancient  Greek  or  Roman  tacliygrapliic  manuscript, 
ta-chyg'ra-pher  (td-kTg'rd-fer),  n.  [Gr.  raxvy pd</>o?  a 
fast  writer.]  One  who  writes  shorthand  ;  a  stenographer  ; 
esp.,  an  ancient  Greek  or  Roman  notary.  Cf.  notary,  n.,  1 . 
ta-chyg'ra-phy  (-fT),n.  [ tachy -  -j-  -grapky :  cf.  F.  tacky - 

graphie.]  Art  or  practice  of  rapid  writing ;  shorthand 
writing  ;  stenography,  esp.  that  of  the  ancient  Greeks 
and  Romans.  —  tach  y  grapli'ic  (tSk'T-graf'Tk),  tach'y- 
graph'i  cal  (  T-kdl),  a. 

tach'y-lyte  (t5k'I-llt),  n.  Also  tach'y-lite.  [tacky-  -f- 
Gr.  Kveiv  to  dissolve.]  Petrog.  A  basaltic  glass,  formerly 
regarded  as  a  mineral  ;  —  so  called  because  decomposable 
by  acids  and  readily  fusible.  — tach'y-lyt'ic  (-ITt'Ik),  a. 
ta-chym'e-ter  (td-kim'e-ter),  ?i.  [lack  y--\- -meter.]  1.  Sur¬ 
veying.  An  instrument,  esp.  a  transit  or  theodolite  with 
stadia  wires,  for  determining  quickly  the  distances,  bear¬ 
ings,  and  elevations  of  distant  objects. 

2.  A  speed  indicator  ;  a  tachometer. 

ta-chym'e-try  (-trt),  n.  The  science  or  use  of  the  tachym¬ 
eter.  —  tach'y-met'ric  (tifk'T-inSt'nk),  a. 
tac'it  (tXs'Tt),  a.  [L.  tacitus,  p.  p.  of  tacere  to  be  silent,  to 
pass  over  in  silence  ;  akin  to  Goth,  pahan  to  be  silent,  Icel. 
pegja,  OHG.  dagen :  cf .  F.  tacite.  Cf.  reticent.]  1.  Si¬ 
lent  ;  quiet ;  noiseless.  Rare. 

2.  Done  or  made  in  silence  ;  implied  or  indicated,  but  not 
actually  expressed  ;  silent ;  as,  tacit  consent. 

3.  Law.  Arising  without  express  contract  or  agreement ; 
arising  by  operation  of  law  ;  as,  a  tacit  hypothecation, 
tacit  relocation,  Civil  Law:  a  renewal  of  a  lease  arising  by 
operation  of  law  from  a  failure  of  both  landlord  and  tenant 
to  discover  properly  their  intention  to  have  the  lease  dis¬ 
solved  at  the  expiration  of  its  term. 

tac'i  turn  (tSs'I-tfirn),  a.  [L.  taciturnus:  cf.  F.  taciturne. 
See  tacit.]  Habitually  silent ;  not  given  to  conversation; 
not  apt  to  talk  or  speak.  —  tac'i-turn-ly,  adv. 

Syn.  —  Reserved.  See  silent. 
tac'i-tur'ni-ty  (-tflr'ni-tT),  n.  [L.  taciturnitas :  cf .  F.  taci- 
turnite.]  1.  Habitual  silence,  or  reserve  in  speaking. 

The  cause  of  Addison’s  taciturnity  was  a  natural  diffidence  in 
the  company  of  strangers  #  V.  Knox. 

2-  Scots  Laic.  Such  failure  to  assert  a  legal  right  as  implies 
that  there  has  been  satisfaction  or  abandonment  of  it. 
tack  (t£k),  n.  [See  take,  n.  <£  v.]  Scots  Law.  A  contract 
by  which  the  use  of  a  thing  is  set,  or  let,  for  hire  ;  a  lease  ; 
also,  leased  land  or  pasturage.  See  location,  5,  Cit. 
tack,  n.  [ME.  tak,  takke,  a  fastening  ;  prob.  akin  to  D.  tak 
a  branch,  twig,  G.  zacke  a  twig,  prong,  spike,  Dan.  takke 
a  tack,  spike ;  but  cf.  also  OF.  taque,  dial,  form  of  tacke 
a  fastening,  a  nail,  perh.  of  Teutonic  origin.  Cf.  attach, 

,  tag  an  end.]  1.  A  small,  short,  sharp-pointed  nail,  usu¬ 
ally  having  a  broad,  flat  head. 

2.  Naut.  a  A  rope  used  to  hold  in  place  the  forward  lower 
corner  of  a  course.  (See  ship,  Illust.)  There  is  a  tack  and 
a  sheet  on  each  lower  corner  of  a  course,  but  as  usually 
the  weather,  or  forward,  tack  alone  is  in  use,  it  is  usually 
referred  to  merely  as  the  tack,  the  other  tack  being  called 
lee  tack.  If  the  yard  is  square  the  tacks  are  called  star¬ 
board  tack  and  port  tack  respectively.  See  3d  sheet,  1.  b  A 
rope  used  to  haul  the  outer  lower  corner  of  a  studding  sail 
to  the  end  of  the  boom,  c  The  lower  forward  corner  of  a 
fore-and-aft  sail,  d  The  corner  of  a  sail  to  which  a  tack  is 
fastened,  as  the  weather  clew  of  a  square  sail,  e  The  di¬ 
rection  of  a  vessel  in  regard  to  the  trim  of  her  sails ;  as, 
the  starboard  tack,  when  she  has  the  wind  on  her  star¬ 
board  side,  or  the  port  lack,  when  the  wind  is  on  her  port 
side  ;  hence,  the  run  of  a  vessel  on  one  tack  ;  as,  the  ship 
sailed  well  on  that  last  tack,  t  A  change  when  close-hauled 
from  the  starboard  to  the  port  tack  or  vice  versa  ;  an  act 
of  tacking  ;  as,  he  made  two  tacks  in  rounding  the  point. 

3.  A  course  or  method  of  action  ;  as,  to  change  one’b  tack. 

4.  An  ear  on  a  pipe  by  which  it  is  secured  to  a  wall,  etc. 

6.  Something  attached  or  fastened  in  place;  as:  a  The 
handle  of  a  scythe.  Dial.  Eng.  b  A  rack  or  shelf  for 
holding  flitches  of  bacon,  etc.  c  A  supplement  or  rider, 
as  to  a  parliamentary  bill.  Eng . 

6.  Quality  of  sticking  or  adhering  ;  adhesiveness  ;  sticki¬ 
ness,  as  of  paint,  printing  ink,  etc. 

7.  A  slight  hold  or  fastening.  Scot. 

8-  Quality  of  lasting  or  enduring  ;  endurance.  Obs.  or  R. 
tack  and  half  tack,  Naut.,  a  long  tack  or  board  followed  by 
a  short  one.  —  t.  of  a  flag,  Naut.,  a  line  spliced  to  the  foot  of 
the  hoist  for  securing  the  flag  to  the  halyards.  Obs.  or  R. 
tack  (t5k),  v.  t. ;  tacked  (t8kt) ;  tack'ing.  [Cf.  OD.  tack - 
en  to  touch,  take,  seize,  fix.  See  tack  a  small  nail.]  1.  To 
fasten  or  attach  by  tacks ;  as,  to  tack  down  a  carpet. 

2.  Hence,  to  attach  or  secure  in  a  slight  or  hasty  manner  ; 
to  fasten  or  attach  in  any  way ;  as,  to  tack  one  piece  of 


tween  the  atrium  and  the  peri- 
stvlium,  for  family  records, 
tab'li-to-ry.  n.  [Cf.  OF.  (Cot- 
grave)  tabiatiire.]  The  body  of 
a  stringed  instrument.  Ohs'. 
ta-bon'  (tii-bSn'),  n.  [Tag.]  A 
megapode.  Phil.  /. 
ta-boot'.  Var.  of  tabut. 
tarbor  (ta'b?r),  n.  [Orig.  a 
camp  of  the  Hussites,  then 
adopted  into  Hungarian.  Turk., 
etc.;  fr.  Bohem.  tiibor,  fr.  Mount 
Tabor  in  Palestine.]  Mil.  A  for¬ 
tified  camp,  orig.  one  with  a  bar¬ 
ricade  of  wagons: —  used  by  east¬ 
ern  European  peoples, 
ta'bor-er,  ta'bour-er,  n.  One 
who  plays  on  the  tabor, 
tab'o-rine'  (tftt/6-ren'  ;  tab'fl- 
re  nO,  tab  ou-rlne'  (tfil»/d&- ; 
tab  n.  [OF.  tabourin ,  F. 

tambounn.  See  tabor;  cf. 
tambourine.]  Mime.  A  small, 
shallow  drum  ;  a  tabor. 
Ta'bor-ite  (ta'ber-it),  n.  [From 
tabor  a  fortified  camp.]  One 
of  certain  Bohemian  Hussites 
persecuted  in  the  loth  century, 
taborne.  +  taburn. 
tabour.  tabouret,  tabourine 
Vars.  of  tabor,  etc. 
tabre,  tabrere,  tabret.  +  ta¬ 
bor,  TARORER,  TABORET. 
Tab're-mun  (tfib'rf-mQn).  D. 
Bib.  [rim 'fin).  Rib.  | 

Tab 'rl-mon  (till) 'rl-mdn  ;  tab- 1 
tabrone,  tabroun.  •]*  taburn. 
ta  bu'.  Var.  of  taboo. 
tabul.  d*  table. 

Ta'bu-la  A-malfl-ta'na  or 
-phl-ta'na  (t&b'ft-lri  a-m&l'fY- 
ta'nd).  =  Amalfitan  code. 
Ta'bu-la  I-li'a-ca  (T-lT'd-ka). 


[L.;  lit.,  Ilian  tablet.]  A  marble 
plaque  carved  by  Theodoros  in 
the  Augustan  Era  with  scenes 
from  the  6tory  of  Troy,  chiefly 
from  the  Iliad.  It  was  found  in 
Rome  before  1683,  and  is  now  in 
the  Capitoline  Museum, 
tab'u-la'ri-oua  (tfib/0-la'rT-M8), 
a.  [Cf.  L.  tabularius  a  keeper 
of  archives.  See  table.]  Pert, 
to  writings  or  accounts.  Obs. 
tab  u-la'rl  um  (-urn),  n.  ;  pi 
-ria  (-«).  [L.]  Rom.  Antiq.  A 
repository  for  public  archives, 
tab'u-laf-ly,  adv.  of  tabular. 
tab'u-la  ry,  w.  Tabularium.  Ohs. 
||  Ta  bu-la-tur'  (ta'bdb-lii-toor'), 
n.  [G.]  a  The  system  of  rules 
for  poetic  and  musical  composi¬ 
tion  established  by  the  Meister- 
singer.  It  prescribed,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  that  a  song  should  have 
three,  five,  or  seven  strophes, 
each  strophe  having  three  parts 
(two  “  Stollen”  of  like  struc¬ 
ture,  and  an  “  Abgesany,"  or  dis- 
cant)  and  governed  details  of 
melody  and  even  of  rime,  b  = 
TABLATURE,  3  b. 
tabulette.  d*  tablet. 
tabulment.  d*  tablement. 

:  tabur.  d*  tabor. 

[  ta'burn.  n  [Cf.  OF.  taborner 
to  beat  the  drum,  E.  tabor,  ta- 
borine.]  A  Bmall  drum  ;  a 
tambourine.  Obs. 
ta'burn-er,  n.  A  taburn  player. 
Obs.  F  J 

ta/bur-nig'ter,  n.  A  woman  ta- 
burner.  Obs. 

ta  but'  (ta'boot'h  n.  [Ar.  tabut 
coffin,  bier.]  1.  In  Mohamme¬ 
dan  countries,  a  bier  or  tomb  ; 


also,  a  memorial  tablet  or  monu¬ 
ment  ;  esp.,  a  rude  representa¬ 
tion  of  the  shrine  of  Husain 
borne  in  procession  during  the 
Muharram  See  Muharram,2. 
2.  A  primitive  device  used  in 
the  East  for  raising  water.  Cf. 
shadoof. 

T  abutment.  See  T,  a. 
taby.  d*  tabby,  cloth - 
tac.  Obs.  imper.  of  take. 
tac  ( tftk),  «.  [Cf.  tack  a  lease.] 
O.  Enq.  Law.  A  kind  of  cus¬ 
tomary  payment  by  a  tenant, 
tac'a-houi  (tftk'd-hout ;  tA.k'a- 
lidbt'),  n.  [Native  name  in 
Morocco  and  Algiers  takout, 
trqqauut.]  A  gall  on  the  tama¬ 
risk  tree  yielding  gallic  acid. 
Ta-ca'na  (ta-ka'nii),  ».  An  In¬ 
dian  of  a  group  of  tribes,  form¬ 
ing  a  distinct  linguistic  stock,  of 
the  Upper  Beni  and  Mamore 
Rivers,  Bolivia,  having  light 
complexion  and  fine  features. 
—  Ta-ca'nan  (-m/n),  a. 
ta-ca'vi.  Var.  of  takavi. 
tacca  arrowroot.  =  ima. 
tae'ead  (t&k'&d),  7?.  A  plant 
of  the  family  Taccacea?..  Rare. 
tae'ea-da  (tfik'd-dd  ;  tflk'-),  n. 
[Singhalese  takkada .]  The  fan- 
flower.  India. 

tacche.  d*  tach,  tache,  touch- 
wood. 

tace  (tas),  n.  The  cross  of  St. 
Anthony,  or  tau  cross.  See 
CROSS,  71.,  Jllust. 

tacel.  d*  tassel. 
tach  (dial,  tllch,  tach),  v.  t.  [For 
attach .]  To  attach;  fasten.  Obs. 
or  Scot.  5r  Dial.  Eng. 

tach,  tach©  (tftch),  n.  [OF. 


tache  a  fastening,  a  nail.  Cf. 
tack  a  kind  of  nail.  ]  That  by 
which  a  thing  is  attached,  as  a 
buckle  or  clasp.  Obs. 
tache.  d*  tass,  a  tasset;  techy. 
tache,  w.  [Orig.  uncert.  ;  cf. 
T  o  u  c  H  w  o  o  i).]  Touchwood  ; 
tinder.  Ohs. 

tache  (dial.  tach).  Obs.  or  dial, 
var.  of  TEACH. 

tache  (t&ch),  n.  [F.  tache  spot. 
Cf.  techy.]  Obs.  a  A  spot; 
a  stain  or  blemish,  b  A  charac¬ 
teristic  or  habit  ;  disposition. 
C  A  bad  act  or  habit;  a  fault. 

II  tache/  c&t4  brale'  (tash/  sa''- 
ra/bral').  [F.J  Med.  A  bright 
red  line  appearing  on  the  body, 
in  various  nervous  disorders  and 
sometimes  in  typhoid  fever, 
when  a  finger  nail  is  drawn 
across  the  skin. 

tached  (tacht),  p.  a.  Stained  ; 
blemished;  vicious;  also,  char¬ 
acterized  ;  dispositioned  Obs. 
tache'less,  a.  Without  tache  ; 
blameless.  Obs. 
tachement-  d*  attachment. 
tach7 e-og  ' r a- phy  (t&k/S-6g'rd- 
fT).  d*  TACHYGRAPHY. 
tach  e-om'e-ter  (-Bm'6-t?r),  n. 
[See  tachometer.]  1.  Surv. 

=  TACHYMETER,  1. 

2.  =  TACHOMETER, 
tach  e-om'e-tr^  (-trt)«  n.  = 
tachymetry.  -  tach  e  o  met'- 
ric  (-o-mCt'rTk),  a. 

||  tiche7  sans  tache'  (tiish'  saN 
tush')  [F.]  A  work  without 
a  ptain. 

tach-hy'drite  (t&k-hT'drlt),  n. 
[Gr.  ra^v?  quick  +  vbiop  water; 


— from  its  ready  deliquescence.] 
A  j'ellowish,  massive,  hydrous 
chloride  of  calcium  and  magne¬ 
sium,  CaCl22MgCl212H20. 
tachie.  d*  techy. 

Tach  i-na'rl-a  (t&k'Y-na'rY-d  ; 
115),  n.  pi.  [NL.  See  tachina 
fly.]  Zool.  A  group  coexten¬ 
sive  with  Tachinidae.  —  tach  i- 
na'ri-an  (-dn),  a.  fir  n. 

Ta  Ching  (ta  chlng).  [Chin,  fa* 
great  +  c/Cing*  pure.]  The 
present  Manchu  dynasty  of 
China,  founded  in  1644. 
tach'ing  end  (t&ch'Yn  ;  tAsh'- 
1n).  [Cf.  tach  a  fastening  ] 
The  bristly  end  of  a  shoemaker’s 
waxed  end.  Dial.  Eng. 
Tach'mo-nite  (t&k'mft-nTt)  Bib 
tach  o-dom'e-ter  (tfik'G-dOm'C- 
t?r),  72.  A  combination  tachom¬ 
eter  and  odometer 
tachte.  d*  taught,  pret.  &  p.  p. 
Of  TEACH.  [TECHY.  | 

tach'y.  Dial.  Eng.  var.  of| 
tach'y-dl-dax  y  (t&k'Y-dY-dfik/ 
sY),  ii.  [tachy-  4-  Gr.  6iSa£i<? 
teaching.]  A  short  or  rapid 
method  of  instructing.  Rare. 
tac-hy'drite.  Var.  of  tachiiy- 

I>RITE. 

tach'y-gen  (tRk'Y-j?n),72.[  tachy- 
-I-  -geii.)  An  organ  or  part  origi¬ 
nated  suddenly  in  evolution.  — 
tach'y-gen'ic  (-jSn'Yk),  a. 
tach  y-gen'e-si8  (-jSn't-sYs),  «• 
[NL.  ;  tachy-  4-  -genesis.]  Biol. 
Acceleration  of  development  by 
the  shortening  or  omission  of 
embryonic  stages.  —  tach7y-ge- 
net'ic  (-j£-n?t'Yk),  a. 

Tach  y-glos'sus  (-glBs'us),  n. 


[NL.  ;  tachy-  -f  Gr.  yXioaca 
tongue.]  Zobl.  The  genus  con¬ 
sisting  of  the  typical  echidnas 
(see  echidna,  2).  With  the  ge¬ 
nus  Zaylossus ,  it  constitutes  a 
family,  Tach/y-glos'Bl-dae  (-Y- 
de).  —  tac  h  y-g  1  o  s's  a  1 
tach7y-glo8'sate  (-at),  a. 
tach  y-graph-om'e-ter  (-grUf- 
6m't-ter),  n.  Surv.  A  tachym¬ 
eter  with  alidade,  sometimes 
used  with  the  piano  table.— 
tach7y-graph-om'e-try  (-trl),  n. 
tach7y-hy'drite(-hI'drTt).  Var. 
of  tach  hydrite. 
tach  y-phra'8i-a  (  frfl'zhY-a  ; 
-zl-a),  72.  [NL.  ;  tachy-  4  Gr. 
<£>pnorv  speech.]  Morbid  volu¬ 
bility  due  to  mental  disorder, 
tach  yp-noe'a,  or  -ne'a  (tllk'Yp- 
ne'd),  72.  [NL.;  tachy-  4  Gr 
tti/oit)  breathing]  Med.  Abnor 
mal  frequency  of  respiration, 
tach'y-scope  (t&k'Y-skop),  n. 
I  tachy-  +  -scope.]  An  early 
form  of  animated-picture  ma¬ 
chine  in  which  clironophoto- 
graphs  are  mounte,*  on  the  pe¬ 
riphery  of  a  rotating  wheel, 
tach'y-type,  n.  [tachy-  4  tupe.] 
A  typesetting  and  casting  ma¬ 
chine  resembling  the  monotype 
Ta-cit'e-an  (ta-sit'f-on),  a.  Of 
or  pert,  to  Tacitus,  a  Roman  his¬ 
torian  (about  55-117  a.  d.)  ;  as, 
Tacitean  brevity  or  fatalism, 
tac'it-ly.  adv.  of  tacit.  See-LY. 
tac'it-ne8s.  72.  See  -ness 
tac'i-turn  ist,  n.  One  who  ie 
habitually  taciturn.  Rare. 
tac'l-tnr/nous,  a.  [L.  tacit ur- 
727/s.J  Taciturn  ;  silent.  Obs. 


ale,  senate,  care,  Am,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofa;  eve,  event,  end,  recent,  maker;  ice,  ill;  old,  obey,  orb,  6dd,  s8ft,  cdnnect ; 

||  Foreign  Word.  +  Obsolete  \  arlaut  of.  4*  combined  with.  —  equals. 


use,  unite,  (ira,  up,  circus,  menti ; 
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metal  to  another  by  drops  of  solder ;  to  tack  or  baste  to¬ 
gether  two  pieces  of  cloth.  “  In  hopes  of  getting  some 
comraendaui  tacked  to  their  sees.’*  Swift. 

3.  Specif.,  in  parliamentary  usage,  to  add,  as  a  rider,  to  a 
bill ;  to  append  ;  —  usually  with  on  or  to.  Macaulay. 

4.  a  English  Law.  To  unite  or  join  (securities  given  at 
different  times)  so  as  to  prevent  a  person  having  interme¬ 
diate  securities  or  rights  from  claiming  a  title  to  redeem 
or  otherwise  discharge  one  or  more  prior  ones  without  also 
redeeming  or  discharging  one  or  more  subsequent  ones 
united  to  the  prior  ones  ;  as,  a  mortgagee  for  value  with¬ 
out  notice  of  a  prior  incumbrance  may  by  getting  an  assign¬ 
ment  of  a  prior  mortgage,  judgment,  or  the  like,  tack  his 
subsequent  mortgage  to  it  so  as  to  make  it  a  lien  prior  to 
any  intermediate  liens,  b  To  add  on  (a  period  of  adverse 
possession  by  one  person  to  that  of  another  immediately 
preceding  or  following  and  in  privity  with  him). 

6.  Naut.  To  change  the  direction  of  (a  vessel)  when  sail¬ 
ing  close-hauled,  by  putting  the  helm  alee  and  shifting  the 
sails  so  that  she  will  come  up  into  the  wind  and  then  fall 
off  on  the  other  side  until  she  proceeds  at  about  the  same 
angle  to  the  wind  as  before,  but  on  the  opposite  tack, 
tack  (t5k),  v.  i.  Naut.  To  tack  a  vessel ;  also  (as  said  of 
a  vessel),  to  have  her  direction  so  changed  through  the 
shifting  of  the  helm  to  leeward  that  the  wind  will  strike 
her  sails  from  the  other  side.  See  tack,  v.  t.,  5. 
tack'er  (tltk'er),  n.  1.  One  that  tacks. 

2.  pi.  [cap.]  Eng.  Hist.  A  section  of  the  extreme  To¬ 
ries,  who  in  1704  attempted  to  secure  the  passage  of  the 
Occasional  Conformity  Bill  (directed  against  officials  fre¬ 
quenting  dissenters’  meeting  houses)  by  tacking  it  on  to 
the  Land  Tax  Bill,  but  failed  to  carry  their  point. 

3.  A  shoemaker’s  waxed  thread.  Dial.  Eng. 

4.  A  small  child.  Dial. 

tack'le  (tXk'’l ;  obs.  or  dial,  ta'k’l),  n.  [ME.  takel,  akin 
to  LG.  &  D.  takel,  Dan.  takkel ,  Sw.  tackel ;  perh.  akin  to 
E.  take ,  or  to  taw ,  v.  t.]  1.  An  assemblage  of  ropes  and 

pulleys  arranged  for  hoisting  or  pulling. 

The  uses  of  a  tackle  are  to  change  the  point 
of  application  of  the  pulling  force  to  a  con¬ 
venient  place  and  to  enable  a  small  force  to 
overcome  a  larger  resistance  (see  mechanical 
advantage).  Tackles  are  variously  desig¬ 
nated  according  to  the  number  of  sheaves  in 
their  blocks, as  single,  double,  or  twofold,  three¬ 
fold  tackles,  etc.,  or  according  to  the  place, 
purpose,  or  manner  of  use,  as  a  stay  tackle,  a 
deck  tackle,  a  hatch  tackle,  a  yard  tackle,  a  fore- 
and-aft  tackle,  etc.  Common  forms  of  tackles 
are:  the  single-whip  tackle,  consisting  mere¬ 
ly  of  a  rope  passed  through  a  fixed  single 
block  (see  1st  Illusl.oi  pulley,  fig.  1);  the 
runner,  in  which  a  movable  block  runs  on  a 
fall  fixed  at  one  end,  doubling  the  power  (see 
pulley,  fig.  2) ;  the  gun  tackle,  formerly  used 
for  moving  guns, combining  the  two  previous 
arrangements ;  the  luff  tackle,  having  a  single 
and  a  double  block  with  the  standing  part  of 
the  fall  fixed  to  the  former,  thus  multiplying 
the  power  three  or  four  times,  according  as 
the  single  or  the  double  block  is  movable  ;  the  3  ackles. 
single  Spanish  burton,  increasing  the  power  1  ^un;  2  Lun. 
threefold ;  the  double  Spanish  burton,  combining  the  charac¬ 
teristics  of  the  luff  tackle  and  the  single  Spanish  burton, 
and  giving  an  advantage  of  five  times  the  applied  force 
(see  burton.  Illust.)\  Bell’s  tackle,  with  two  fixed  and  two 
movable  pulleys,  and  a  mechanical  advantage  of  seven  ;  a 
runner  and  tackle,  composed  of  an  ordinary  tackle,  as  a 
luff  tackle,  attached  to  a  runner.  Cf.  purchase,  n.,  8. 

2.  Any  instruments  of  action;  apparatus;  equipment; 
gear  ;  as,  fishing  tackle;  formerly,  specif.,  weapons ;  arms. 

3.  Act  of  tackling,  or  seizing  and  holding  or  stopping,  as  in 
football;  a  grasp  ;  hold. 

4.  Amer.  Football.  One  of  two  players,  right  tackle  and 
left  tackle,  whose  position  is  between  guard  and  end  rush. 
5-  Naut.  a  The  rigging  of  a  ship.  Now  Rare,  b  Any 
purchase  where  more  than  one  block  is  used. 

6.  Food,  as  for  cattle  ;  drink  ;  stuff.  Dial.  Eng. 
tack'le,  v.  t.  ;  tack'led  (t5k'’ld) ;  taok'ling  (-ling).  [Cf. 
LG.  takeln  to  equip.  See  tackle,  n.l  1.  To  equip  with 
tackle  or  gear  of  any  kind.  Obs.  or  Dial. 

2.  Specif.,  to  equip  (a  ship)  with  tackle.  Obs. 

3.  To  attach  or  secure  with  or  as  with  tackle  ;  specif. : 
a  To  harness,  as  a  horse  ;  to  hitch  up.  Colloq.  b  To  in¬ 
volve  or  entangle  ;  to  insnare.  Obs.  C  To  inclose  or  con¬ 
fine.  Obs. 

4.  To  seize ;  to  lay  hold  of ;  to  grapple  with  :  as,  a  wres¬ 
tler  tackles  his  antagonist ;  specif.,  Amer.  Football ,  to  seize 
and  hold  or  stop  (an  opponent  having  the  ball). 

5.  Hence,  to  attempt ;  to  undertake  to  do,  conquer,  carry 
out,  etc. ;  as,  to  tackle  a  problem  ;  to  tackle  an  enemy. 

tack'le,  v.  i.  1.  To  put  tackle  or  gear  in  order.  Obs. 

2.  Amer.  Football.  To  make  a  tackle.  See  tackle,  n.,  3. 
to  tackle  down  or  to,  to  begin  serious  action.  Colloq. 
tackle  board  or  post.  Ropemaking.  A  board,  frame,  or 


tack  (tttk),  Scot.  &  dial.  Eng.  var. 
of  take.  [tack.  DialA 

tack,  n.  tf  v.  Aphetic  for  at-| 
tack,  n.  =  dao,  a  pistol.  Ohs. 
tack,  n.Srv.  Slap.  Dial.  Eng. 
tack  (t&k),  v.  t.  [D.  takkcn  to 
cut  off  branches,  fr.  tak  a 
branch.]  To  trim.  Dial.  Eng. 
tack,  n.  [From  an  old  or  dialec¬ 
tal  form  of  F.  tache.  See  tache 
a  stain.]  =  tache,  stain.  Ohs. 
tack.  n.  [Orig.  uncert.]  A  dis¬ 
tinctive,  esp.  an  unpleasant, 
flavor.  Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 
tack  (t&k  ;  t  ik),  n.  Tackle,  or 
gear  ;  also,  clotnes.  Dial.  Eng. 
tack,  v.  (.  To  receive  or  hire  out 
(cattle)  for  pasture.  Dial.  Eng. 
tack  (tak  ;  dial,  also  tak),  n.  a 
Nourishing  quality  of  food. 
Dial.  Eng.  b  Bad  food,  or  had 
malt  liquor.  Dial.  Eng.  c  Food; 
esp.,  bread.  Cf.  hard-tack. 
Naval  V  Army  Slang. 
tack  comb.  A  sharp-pointed 
comblike  device  for  securing  a 
shoe  upper  to  a  last, 
tack  duty.  Scots  T.aw.  Rent, 
tack'et  (dial.  tak'Yt),  n.  [Dim. 
of  tack  a  small  nail.]  A  hobnail. 
Obs.  or  Scot,  tf  Dial.  Eng. 
tack'et,  v.  t.  To  strengthen  or 
fasten  with  tackets.  Scot. 
tack'et-ing  gut  (tftk'5t-Yng). 
Bookbinder's  gut.  Australasia. 


tack'et-y  (tak'Y-tY),  a.  Having 

tackets  ;  hobnailed.  Scot. 
tack 'ey  (tttk'Y).  Var.  of  tacky. 
tack'i-nesB(-Y-nes),  n.  See  -ness. 
tack'lng,  />.  pr.  tf  vb.  n.  of  tack. 
taca'l.tack'ld.  Tackle;  tackled. 
Ref.  Sp. 

tack'led  (tak'*ld),  a.  Made  of 
ropes.  “  A  tackled  stair,”  i.  e.,  a 
rope  ladder  Shak 

tack'le-less.  a.  See -less.  Rare 
tack'ler  (t&k'l5r),  n.  1.  One 
that  tackles  ;  esp.,  American 
Football ,  one  who  makes  a  tack¬ 
le.  See  tackle,  n.,  3. 

2.  Eng.  a  One  who  keeps  cot¬ 
ton  looms  in  repair.  b  Coal 
Mining.  A  binding  chain  to  pre¬ 
vent  coal  from  falling  off  a  corf, 
tack  pin.  Belaying  pin.  Ohs. or R. 
tack  rivet.  A  temporary  rivet 
to  secure  pieces  during  riveting, 
tacks'man  (t&ks'mdn),  n. ;  pi. 
-men.  Scots  Law.  One  who 
holds  a  tack,  or  lease  ;  a  lessee, 
tackt.  Tacked.  Ref.  Sp. 
tack'y  (tftk'Y),  n.  A  clnb  of  mi¬ 
mosa  wood  with  the  thorns  left 
on  at  the  end.  South  Africa. 
tack'y,  n.  Also  tnckey.  An  ill- 
conditioned  or  neglected  horse  ; 
also,  a  person  in  a  like  state. 
Southern  17.  S. 

tack'y,  a.  [Orig.  uncert.]  Dow¬ 
dy  or  neglected  in  appearance  ; 


post,  at  the  end  of  a  ropewalk,  for  supporting  the  spindles, 
or  whirls,  for  twisting  the  yarns. 
tack'Ung  (t&k'llng),  n.  1.  Instruments  of  action  ;  gear  ; 
equipment ;  as,  fishing  tackling.  Now  Rare.  Walton. 

2.  Naut  Furniture  of  the  masts  and  yards  of  a  vessel,  as 
rigging,  cordage,  etc.  Obs.  or  R. 

3.  The  harness  of  a  draft  animal. 

tack'y  (-T),  a.  Sticky  ;  adhesive  ;  — said  of  paint,  glue,  etc. 
tac'lo  cus  (tSk'lo'kws),  n.  [L.  tangere ,  t actum,  to  touch  -f- 
locus.]  Geom.  The  locus  of  the  points  of  tangency  of  non- 
consecutive  members  of  a  family  of  curves,  or  of  members 
ol  two  families. 

tac'node  (tSk'nod),  n.  [L.  tangere ,  tactum ,  to  touch  -f-  E* 
node.]  Geom.  A  point  on  a  curve  where  two  or  more 
branches  of  the  curve  are  mutually  tangent. 

Tac  SO'ni  a  (tSk-so'nl-d),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Quichua  taksa 
small.]  Rot.  A  genus  of  ornamental  tropical  American 
passifloraceous  climbing  shrubs  differing  from  Passijlora 
in  the  much-elongated  calyx  tube.  Several  are  cultivated 
in  greenhouses,  and  are  called  passion  flowers. 
tact  (t£kt),  n.  [L.  f actus  a  touching,  touch,  fr.  tangere , 
tactum ,  to  touch :  cf.  F.  tact.  See  tangent.]  1.  A  touch. 

2.  The  sense  of  touch  ;  feeling.  Now  Rare.  Southey. 

3.  Music.  The  stroke  in  beating  time,  esp.  the  emphatic 
down  stroke  beginning  a  measure. 

4.  Sensitive  mental  perception ;  nice  discernment  of  the 
best  course  of  action  under  given  conditions  ;  esp.,  peculiar 
ability  to  deal  with  others  without  giving  offense  ;  address. 

He  had  formed  plans  not  inferior  in  grandeur  and  boldness  to 
those  of  Richelieu,  and  had  carried  them  into  effect  with  a  tact 
and  wariness  worthy  of  Mazann.  Macaulay. 

Syn.— Tact,  address.  Tact  implies  delicate  and  sym¬ 
pathetic  perception,  esp.  of  what  is  fit,  graceful,  or  con¬ 
siderate  under  given  circumstances;  address  does  not 
emphasize  so  strongly  sensitiveness  in  discerning  the  re¬ 
quirements  of  a  given  situation  as  skill  and  adroitness  in 
meeting  them  ;  as, ‘‘[Women]  are  .  .  .  usually  superior  to 
men  in  .  .  .  tact,  or  the  power  of  seizing  speedily  and  faith¬ 
fully  the  finer  inflections  of  feeling”  (Lecky) ;  “  His  [Hux¬ 
ley’s]  quickness  and  sureness  of  perception,  joined  with 
his  abounding  kindliness,  made  him  a  man  of  almost  infi¬ 
nite  tact  ”  (J.  Fiske) :  “  Of  political  wisdom  .  .  .  Elizabeth 
had  little  or  none  ;  but  her  political  (act  was  unerring  ” 
(J.  R.  Green)’,  “her  dexterity  and  skill  in  selecting  par¬ 
ties,  and  .  .  .  her  address  in  rendering  them  easy  with  one 
another  ”  (Mad.  H  Arblay);  “His  acute  and  flexible  logic 
could  support,  with  equal  address,  .  .  .  the  adverse  sides  of 
every  possible  question  ”  (Gibbon) ;  “his  address  in  public 
business  ”  ( Scott).  See  dexterous,  skillful,  instinctive. 
tact'ful  (tsSkt'fool),  a.  Full  of  tact ;  characterized  by  a 
discerning  sense  of  what  is  right,  proper,  or  judicious. 

—  tact'ful-ly,  adv.  —  tact'ful  ness,  n. 

tac'ti-cal  (t5k'tT-kal),  a.  [Gr.  t <xktcko?.  See  tactics.] 
Of  or  pert,  to  military  or  naval  tactics  ;  hence,  pert,  to, 
or  characterized  by,  planning  or  maneuvering, 
tactical  diameter,  Naut.,  the  perpendicular  distance  between 
a  ship’s  course  at  the  moment  when  the  helm  is  put  hard 
over  and  her  course  when  she  has  turned  through  180  de¬ 
grees.  —  t.  unit,  Afil.%  the  organization  which  is  made  the 
basis  of  tactical  instruction  in  each  arm  of  the  service,  as 
the  battalion  of  infantry,  squadron  of  cavalry,  and  battal¬ 
ion  (in  the  British  army  the  brigade  division,  of  two  or 
three  batteries)  of  field  artillery.  It  is  theoretically  the 
largest  body  of  men  which  can  oe  directly  commanded  by 
the  voice  or  signals  of  a  single  commander, 
tac-ti'cian  (t£k-tTsliM»),  n.  [Cf.  F.  tacticien.]  One 
versed  in  tactics  ;  hence,  a  skillful  maneuverer  or  manager, 
tac'tlcs  (tXk'tlks),  n.  [Gr.  toktiko.,  pi.,  and  TaKTucrj  (sc. 
Te\uri),  sing.,  fr.  toktiko^  fit  for  ordering  or  arranging,  fr. 
r dacretu,  rarretu,  to  put  in  order,  to  arrange  :  cf.  F.  tac- 
tique.]  1.  Mil.  tC*  Nav.  The  art  of  handling  troops  or 
ships  in  battle  or  in  the  immediate  presence  of  the  enemy  ; 
the  methods  by  which  a  commander  seeks  to  defeat  the 
enemy  after  battle  is  joined.  “Minor  tactic3  include  the 
formation  and  disposition  of  the  three  arms  for  attack  and 
defense,  and  concern  officers  of  every  rank.  Grand  tactics, 
the  art  of  generalship,  include  those  stratagems,  maneu¬ 
vers,  and  devices  by  which  victories  are  won,  and  concern 
only  those  officers  who  may  find  themselves  in  independ¬ 
ent  command.”  G.  F.  R.  Henderson. 

The  theater  of  war  is  the  province  of  strategy,  the  field  of  battle 
is  the  province  of  tactics.  Sir  Edward  Hamb  y. 

Strategy  has  been  curtly  described  as  the  art  of  concentrating 
an  effective  fighting  force  ...  at  a  given  place  at  a  given  time, 
and  tactics  as  the  art  of  using  it  .  .  .  when  there.  Encyc.  lint. 
2.  Hence,  any  system  or  method  of  procedure ;  esp.,  adroit 
devices  or  expedients  for  accomplishing  an  end. 
tac'tile  (tak'tll ;  see  -ILE),  a.  [L.  tactilis  tangible,  fr.  tan¬ 
gere ,  tactum ,  to  touch  :  cf.  F.  tactile.]  1.  Of  or  pertain¬ 
ing  to  the  organs,  or  the  sense,  of  touch  ;  concerned  in  the 
sensation  of  touching  ;  as,  tactile  sensations. 

2.  Perceptible  by  the  touch  ;  capable  of  being  touched; 
tangible.  u  Tactile  qualities.”  Sir  M.  Hale. 

tactile  cell,  Anal.,  one  of  the  oval  nucleated  cells  situated 
in  close  contact  with  the  expanded  end  of  a  nerve  fiber, 
which  occur  in  the  deeper  layers  of  the  epidermis  ana 
corium  of  some  parts,  and  are  probably  of  tactile  function. 

—  t.  corpuscle,  Anat.,  one  of  the  numerous  minute  bodies, 


in  the  skin  and  some  mucous  membranes,  which  contain 
nerve  terminations  and  are  supposed  to  be  connected  with 
the  sense  of  touch.  They  consist  of  a  group  of  cells  in¬ 
closed  in  a  capsule.  The  corpuscles  of  Meissner  are  an 
example.  —  tactile  disk,  Anat.,  a  small  flattened  expansion 
in  which  some  nerves,  supposed  to  be  tactile,  terminate. 
—  t.  sense,  Physiol.,  the  sense  of  touch.  See  touch. 

The  delicacy  of  the  tactile  sense  ...  is  greatest  on  the  fore- 
head,  temples,  and  back  of  the  forearm.  II.  N.  Martin. 

tac'tile  (tSk'tll ;  see  -ile),  n.  Psychol.  A  person  whose 
prevailing  mental  imagery  is  intimately  associated  witli 
sensations  of  touch  ;  —  considered  as  a  type  of  motile. 
tac-til'i-ty  (tSk-tll'I-tl),  n.  [Cf,  F.  tacti/ite.]  Quality  or 
state  of  being  tactile  ;  perceptibility  by  touch, 
tac  tin-va'ri  ant  (tSkalu-va'rl-ant),  n.  [L.  tangere ,  tac¬ 
tum,  to  touch  -f-  E.  invariant.]  Math.  The  invariant  of 
the  coefficients  of  two  curves  or  surfaces,  which,  equated 
to  zero,  states  the  condition  that  the  two  have  contact, 
tac'tion  (tSk'shfin),  n.  [L.  tactio ,  fr.  tangere ,  tactum ,  to 
touch.]  Act  of  touching ;  touch;  contact;  tangency. 
tac-tom'e-ter  (t5k-t5m'e-ter),  n.  [L.  tactus  sense  of  touch 
+  E.  -meter.]  Physiol.  An  instrument  for  testing  and 
measuring  the  acuteness  of  the  sense  of  touch, 
tac'tu-al  (tSk'tiu-dl),  a.  [See  tact.]  Physiol.  Of  or  pert, 
to  the  sense,  or  the  organs,  of  touch  ;  derived  from,  or  pro¬ 
ducing  the  sensation  of,  touch  ;  as,  a  tactual  organ,  sense, 
tad'pole'  (tSd'pol'),  n.  [ME.  tadde  toad  (AS.  tadie ,  tadige) 


Tnd poles  of  Frog.  1  Eggs  ;  2  Young  Lerva;  .3-6 
Tudpoles  in  Successive  Stages  of  Development. 

water-breathing,  immature  or  larval  stage  of  most  amphib¬ 
ians,  during  which  they  possess  gills  and  a  long  tail  bor¬ 
dered  above  and  below  by  a  fin  membrane.  The  change  to 
adult  form  in  frogs  and  toads  is  a  rather  rapid  metamor¬ 
phosis  with  many  internal  changes,  loss  of  gills,  and  ab¬ 
sorption  of  the  tail.  In  salamanders  it  is  much  less  marked. 

2.  The  minute  tadpole-shaped  larva  of  an  ascidian. 

3.  The  hooded  merganser.  Local ,  U.  S. 

tael  (tal),  n.  [Malay  tahil  a  measure  of  weight,  a  tael, 
prob.  fr.  Hind,  tola,  Skr.  tula  a  balance,  weight,  tul  to 
weigh.]  1.  A  weight  of  eastern  Asia,  varying  from  1  to  2$ 
ounces  avoirdupois  (28-70  grams),  according  to  the  local¬ 
ity  ;  esp.,  a  weight  of  China  (called  by  the  Chinese  liang). 
The  haikw&n  tael,  or  customs  tael  of  China,  is  1$  oz.  av. 
(37.80  grams)  by  treaty  :  the  various  local  taels  are  some¬ 
what  less  than  this.  The  tael  is  divided  into  ten  mace 
(Chinese  chien ),  of  ten  candareens  (Chinese  fen)  each. 

2.  A  Chinese  money  of  account,  the  value  of  a  tael  of 
silver.  With  silver  at  sixty  cents  (2s.  5Ad.)  a  troy  ounce, 
the  haikwan  tael  is  worth  72.9  cents  (nearly  3s.). 
tse'ni  a  (te'nT-d),  n. ;  pi.  tadnijE  (-e).  [L.,  a  ribbon,  a  tape¬ 
worm,  Gr.  ratvia.]  1.  Gr.  Antiq.  A  headband  ;  fillet. 

2.  Arch.  The  fillet,  or  band,  at  the  bottom  of  a  Doric 
frieze,  separating  it  from  the  architrave. 

3.  a  [cg/>.]  Zool.  The  genus  including  the  common  tape¬ 
worms  infesting  man.  b  A  tapeworm. 

4.  Anat.  A  band  ;  a  structural  line  ;  — applied  to  several 
bands  and  lines  of  nervous  matter  in  the  brain  and  to  the 
longitudinal  muscle  bands  of  the  large  intestine. 

Iltae'ni  a  hip  po-cam'pi  (lnp'o-kftm'pi)  [NL.],  Anat.,  a  narrow 
band  of  white  matter  formed  by  a  prolongation  of  the  pos¬ 
terior  pillar  of  the  fornix  into  the  middle  cornu  of  the 
lateral  ventricle.  — 1|  t.  se  mi-cirhu-la'ris  (sgm/T-sfir/ku-la'- 
rls;  115)  [NL.],  Anat..  a  narrow  band  of  white  fibers  be¬ 
tween  the  caudate  nucleus  and  the  optic  thalamus. 
taB'ni-a-cide' (te'nT-d-sid'), w.  Also  te'ni-a-cide'.  [taenia 
-j-  -cide.]  Med.  A  remedy  to  destroy  tapeworms, 
tae'ni-a-fuge'  (-fuj'),  n.  Alsote'ni -a-fuge'.  [taenia -\-\j.fu- 
gare  to  drive  away.]  Med.  A  remedy  to  expel  tapeworms, 
tae  ni'a-sis  (te-nl'd-sTs),  n.  Also  te-ni'a-sis.  [NL.;  ten/a 
-(-  -aw.]  Med.  Ill  health  due  to  taeniae,  or  tapeworms. 
Tae  ni  o  glos'sa  (te'nl-o-glBs'd),  n.  pi.  [NL. ;  Gr.  ratvia 
a  ribbon  -j-  yAaxrcra  a  tongue.] 

Zool.  An  extensive  division  of 
marine  and  fresh-water  gastro¬ 
pod  mollusks  in  which  the  odon- 
tophore  is  long  and  narrow  and  Taenioglossa.  One  3  rans- 
usually  bears  seven  teeth  in  Mttan^Sub- 

each  transverse  row.— tae; ni-O-  median,  and  /  Lateral, 
glos'sate  (-at),  a.  <t*  n.  Teeth.  Much  enlarged. 

Taet'si-a  (tSt'sT-rt),  ?i.  [NL.]  Bot.  A  genus  of  tropical  Old 
World  liliaceous  plants  including  many  species  commonly 
referred  to  Dracaena  and  Cordyline.  They  have  woody 
stems,  with  clusters  of  broad,  petiolate  or  sessile,  ensiform 
leaves,  often  handsomely  colored.  The  leaves  of  some  Poly¬ 
nesian  species  are  made  into  fabric,  and  are  used  for  dishes. 


taf'fe-ta  (taf'e-td)  | 
taf'fe-ty  (taf'e-tl) 


[ME.  taffata,  tafela ,  F.  taffetas , 
It.  iaffetta,  fr.  Per .tdftali,  originally, 


unkempt;  nl  bo,  undesirable. 
Slang  or  <  ’ollog. 
tacle.  *f*  tackle.  [hac.I 

tac'ma-hack.  Var.  of  tacama-I 
tacne.  f  TOKEN, 
tacon,  n.  [Tatar  khakan.  Cf. 
khan.]  Khan.  Ohs. 
Ta-co'nt-an  system  (td-k5'nY- 
rtn).  =  Taconic  system. 
Ta-con'lc  8ys'tem  (td-kbn'Yk). 
Geol.  The  name  formerly  ap¬ 
plied  to  a  metamorphic  series  of 
rocks  in  the  Taconic  Mountains. 
These  rocks  are  now  known  to 
he  Cambrian  and  Ordovician, 
tacourou.  +thaki’R.  [-able. I 
tact'a-ble  (tflk'td-b’l),  a.  See] 
tac'tlc,  a.  Tactical.  Ohs.  or  R. 
tac'tic.  7i.  =  tactics. 
tac 'til.  Tactile.  Ref.  Sp. 
tact'leBB.  a.  See  -less.  —  tact'- 
less-ly,  adv.  —  tact'less-nesB,  n. 
tac'tu-al-ly,  adv.  of  tactual. 
tac'tUB  (tftk'ttYs),  7i •  [L.  See 
tact.]  Physiol.  Sense  of  touch. 
Ta'cul'll'  (ti'kii'IS'),  n.  One  of 
a  tribe  of  Athapascan  Indians 
dwelling  about  Lakes  Stuart 
and  McLeod,  British  Columbia. 
They  are  Catholics,  and  have  a 
syllabary  devised  by  a  French 
missionary. 

tad  (dial.  tad).  Oba.  or  dial, 
var.  of  toap. 

tad(tftd),/i.  [Perh.  orig.  a  toad; 


cf.  tadpole,  and  dial,  toad  a 
child.]  A  small  child,  esp.  a 
street  boy.  Local ,  U.  S • 
tad'broom',  n.  The  scouring 
rush.  Dial.  Eng. 
tadde.  toad. 
taddepol.  +  tadpole. 
tad'dy.  tadee.  f  toddy 
tade  Qlial .  tad).  Obs.  or  Scot.  & 
dial.  Eng.  var.  of  toad. 

Ta  dla-nan'  (tiPdyii-nan'),  n.  A 
Manguian  of  the  foothills  of 
eastern  Mindoro. 

Ta'djik.  Var.  of  Tajik. 
Tad'mor(tttd'm8r ;  -mfir).  Bib. 
tad ' pole  dom  (-ditm),  n.  See 
-dom  .  [forkbeard.l 

tadpole  fish,  tadpole  hake.  A| 
tae  (ta).  Dial.  Eng.  var.  of  take. 
tae.  f  tael.  [tone,  one.] 
tae.  Scot.  &  dial.  Eng.  var.  of  | 
tae-  Scot.  var.  of  to,  toe. 
taechen  -1-teach.  [of  toad. I 
taed  (tad).  Scot.  Sc  dial.  Eng.| 
tae'dl-um.  +  tedium. 

||  tae'di-um  vl'tae.  [L.]  Weari¬ 
ness  or  tediousness  of  life  ;  en¬ 
nui  ;  disgust  or  loathing  of  life, 
taeh,  pret.  of  tee,  draw.  Obs. 
taek.  +  teak. 
taelen.  +  tele. 
taemen.  +  teem. 
taen  (tan).  Short  for  taken. 
Chiefly  Dial,  or  Poetic. 
Tae-ni'a-da  (tC-nl'a-dd),  tj.  pi. 


[NL.l  Zoid.  Syn.  ofPoLYZOA,2. 
Tae'nl-a'ta  (te'nl-a'ta),  n.  pi. 
[NL.,  fr.  L.  taenia  a  ribbon.] 
Zool.  Syn.  of  Cestida. 
tae'nl-ate  (te'nY-at),  a.  [L.  tae¬ 
nia  ribbon.]  a  Ribbonlike  in 
shape,  b  Zool.  Longitudinally 
striped.  [cide.! 

tae'nl-clde  (-sTd),  7?.  =  t.enia-| 
tae-nid'i-um  (t5-nYd'Y-«in),  n. ; 
pi.  -nidia  (-a).  [NL.,  dim.  fr. 
L.  taenia  a  nhbon,  Hr.  ratvia.] 
Zool.  The  spiral  cbitinous  fiber 
which  stiffens  the  walls  of  the 
trachea  of  insects. 
tae'ni-form(te'nY-fdrm),  a.  Also 
tseniiform.  [L.  taenia  ribbon  + 
E.  -form.]  Ribbonlike.  [fuge.| 
tae'ni-fuge  (-f0j),7i.  =  t.«nia-| 
Tae  nl-o-bran'chi-a  (-fi-brftp'kY- 
n),n.pl.  [L.  taenia  ribbon  -F  E. 
- bronchia .]  Syn.  of  Thaliacea. 
—  tae  hi  o-bran'chi-ate  (-at),  a. 
tae'ni-oid(te'nY-oid),  a.  [twnia 
- \--oid .]  a  Ribbonlike  D  Zool. 
Like  or  pert,  to  the  tapeworms 
Tae  ni-oi'de  a  (-oi'dP-a),  tj.  pi. 
[NL.l  Zool.  Syn.  of  Polyzoa,2. 
Tae/nl-o  Bo'ml  < -O-aO'ml  >,  n.  pi. 
[NL. ;  Gr.  ratvia  ribbon  -f  tra*- 
fxa  body.]  Zoiil.  A  suborder  of 
elongate  compressed  fishes  con¬ 
taining  oarfishes  and  dealfishes. 
tae'ni-o  some  (te'nY-6-sOm'), 


7i.— tae/ni-o-Bo'mouB(-s5'mM8),a. 
tae'nite  (te'nTt),  n.  [Gr.  raivia 
band,  ribbon.]  See  kamacitk. 
Ta-en'sa  (ta-5n'sa),  tj.  An  In¬ 
dian  of  a  tribe,  prob.  of  Nntche- 
ean  stock,  found  about  1700  be¬ 
tween  the  Tensas  and  the  Mis¬ 
sissippi  Rivers,  in  Louisiana, 
and  prob. merged  finally  into  the 
Choctaws  or  the  Creeks. 
tae'og(tl'Og),  tj.  [OW.J  Cymric 
Tribal  Law.  A  native-born  non- 
tribesman,  without  family 
rights. 

Tae'ping'  (tl'pYng').  Var.  of 

Taiping. 

taere.  tear,  tj. 

taet(tSt).  Var.  of  ta  it.  Scot. 

taevelbrede,  n.  [See  tavkl; 

bred  tablet.]  A  tavel  board.  Obs. 

taey.  +  tael. 

tar  a-ta,  taf'e-ta.  +  taffeta. 
taff,  t?.  Turf.  Obs.  Scot. 
taf'fa-rel  (tnf'd-rCl),  taf'fer-el 
(-?r-?l).  Vars.  of  taffrail. 
taf'fa-ta,  taf'fa-ty.  Vars.  of 

TAFFETA. 

taf'fa-ty-tart/,  tj.  An  apple  tart 
with  thin  paste,  flavored  with 
fennel  and  lemon  peel.  Obs. 
tafferel.o.  Thoughtless  ;  giddy  ; 
also,  yi-dressed.  Obs.  Scot. 
taf'fe-ty  (tftf'?-tY),  a.  Fastidi¬ 
ous  ;  nice.  Dial.  Eng. 


food,  foot ;  out,  oil ;  chair  ;  go 


;  sing,  iqk  ;  then,  thin;  natjjre,  verdure  (250);  K  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144) ;  boN ;  yet;  zh  =  z  in  azure. 
Full  explanations  of  Abbreviations,  Signs,  ete.,  Immedlutely  precede  the  Vocabulary. 


Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Ocidi. 


TAFFIA 


2106 


TAILLE  DOUCE 


twisted,  woven,  fr.  tajtan  to  twist,  to  spin.]  A  fine 
smooth  silk  fabric  of  eveu  texture,  having  a  luster.’  The 
term  has  also  been  applied  to  various  kinds  of  silk  or  linen 
goods  from  the  16th  century  to  modern  times, 
tali'rail  (taf'ral),  n.  Also  taffarel ,  tafferel .  [D.  tafereel 
a  panel,  picture,  fr.  ta/el  table,  fr.  L.  tabula.  In  English 
confused  with  rail.  See  table.]  Naut.  a  The  upper  part 
of  a  ship’s  stern,  which  was  sometimes  fiat  like  a  table 
on  the  top,  and  ornamented  with  carved  work.  Obs.  or  R. 
b  The  rail  around  a  ship’s  stern, 
taf'ty  (tif'T),  n.  [E.  dial.,  also  toffee ;  cf.  dial,  taffiat 
sugar  and  brandy  made  into  cakes.  Cf.  tafia,  toffee.] 

1.  A  kind  of  candy  made  of  molasses  or  brown  sugar 
boiled  down,  often  with  butter,  and  variously  flavored. 

2.  Flattery;  soft  phrases;  cajolery.  Colloq. 

tag  (tXg),  n-  [Prob.  akin  to  tack  a  small  nail ;  cf.  Sw.  iagg 
a  prickle,  point,  tooth. ]  1.  A  slight  flap,  tab,  strip,  or 

the  like,  forming  a  pendant  or  appendage  to  something ; 
specif. :  a  A  card  or  label  of  any  material  for  attachment 
to  a  box,  package,  or  the  like,  as  for  an  address,  b  A 
taglock.  c  A  loose  end,  rag,  or  tatter,  as  of  clothing, 
d  An  unessential  addition,  as  to  a  play,  a  book,  a  song,  etc. 

2.  The  tip  of  a  tail  ;  specif.,  the  white  tip  of  a  fox’s  tail. 

3.  The  end,  or  catchword,  of  an  actor’s  speech  ;  cue. 

4.  A  metallic  binding,  tube,  or  point,  at  the  end  of  a  string, 
or  lace,  to  stiffen  it. 

6.  Angling.  A  small  exposed  piece  of  tinsel  or  other 
bright  material  encircling  the  shank  of  the  hook  at  the  end 
of  the  body  of  an  artificial  fly.  See  fly,  Must. 

6.  Something  mean  and  paltry;  specif.,  the  rabble  ;  —  used 
in  the  phrases  tag  and  rag ,  and  tag,  rag ,  and  bobtail. 
tag,  v.  t. ;  tagged  (tXgd) ;  tag'ging  (tSg'Tng).  1.  To  fit 
with  a  tag  or  tags  ;  to  append  a  tag  or  tags  to. 

His  courteous  host  .  .  . 

Tags  every  sentence  with  some  fawning  word.  Dryden. 

2.  To  attach  a  card  or  label  to,  as  to  a  box  or  package. 

3.  To  follow  closely  after  ;  to  dog.  Colloq . 

4.  To  clear,  as  sheep,  of  tags  of  wool. 

tag,  v.  i.  [Cf.  tag  an  appendage.]  1.  To  put  words  or 
thoughts  together,  as  in  writing.  Rare. 

2  To  follow  closely,  as  if  an  appendage  ;  —  often  with 
after  ;  as,  to  tag  after  a  person.  Colloq. 
tag,  t>.  t.  To  join  ;  add  ;  fasten  to ;  attach, 
tag.  n.  [Cf.  tag,  v .,  tag  an  end.]  A  child’s  game  in 
which  one,  designated  as  “  it,”  runs  after  others  until  he 
touches,  or  tags,  one,  who  in  turn  becomes  “  it.” 
tag,  v.  t.  To  touch,  or  hit,  in  or  as  if  in  the  game  of  tag. 
Ta  gal'  (ta-gal'),  ii.  1.  One  of  a  Malayan  race,  mainly  of 
central  Luzon,  next  to  the  Visayans  the  most  numerous 
of  the  native  peoples  of  the  Philippines.  Nearly  all  are 
Christians  and  many  are  highly  educated. 

2.  The  language  of  the  Tagals  ;  Tagalog. 

Ta-ga'log  (ta-ga'15g),  n.  1.  =Tagal. 

2.  The  language  of  the  Tagalogs,  one  of  the  most  devel¬ 
oped  of  the  Malayo-Polynesian  languages.  Before  the 
coming  of  the  Spaniards  it  had  a  Malayan  alphabet  (the 
Tagala),  but  this  has  given  way  to  the  Roman. 

Tag  ba'nua  (tiig-ba'nvva),  n .  One  of  a  mixed  mostly  peace¬ 
ful  Malay-Negrito  people  of  Palawan  Island  and  the  Cala- 
mianes  Archipelago.  They  are  mostly  heathen. 
Ta-ge'tes  (t«-je'tez),  n.  [NL.,  due  to  a  reading  tagetes  for 
L.  traganthes  a  kind  of  Artemisia.]  Rot.  A  genus  of 
strong-scented  tropical  American  asteraceous  herbs  having 
opposite  pinnatifid  leaves  and  showy  heads  of  flowers  with 
yellow  or  orange  rays.  See  marigold,  1  b. 
tag'ger  (tXg'er),  n.  1.  One  that  furnishes  something  with 
a  tag,  label,  or  card  ;  one  that  tags. 

2.  That  which  is  fastened  to  something  like  a  tag. 

3.  A  device  for  removing  taglocks  from  sheep. 

4  pi.  Very  thin  sheet  metal,  as  thin  tin  plate. 

TagPia-CO'tian  (tXl'ya-ko'shan),  a.  Surg.  Of  or  pert,  to 
Tagliacozzi,  a  16th-century  Venetian  surgeon;  as,  the  Tagl- 
iacotian  operation^  rhinoplastic  method  described  by  him. 
tag'lock'  (tSg'lbk'),  n.  \tag  an  appendage  -f-  lock  (of 
hair).]  An  entangled  lock,  as  of  hair  or  wool, 
ta'gnan  (ta'gwan),  n.  [Tag.]  A  large  East  Indian  flying 
squirrel  ( Petaurista  petaurista). 

Ta'hi-ti  (ta'he-te  ;  incorrectly ,  bui  commonly ,  ta-he'te),  n. 
One  of  the  Society  Islands. 

Tahiti  apple,  the  hog  plum  Spondias  dulcis.  —  T.  arrowroot. 
=  pia.  —  T.  cheBtnut,  the  Polynesian  chestnut. —  T.  goose¬ 
berry.  =  Otahkite  gooseberry.  —  T.  mulberry,  the  paper 
mulberry.  —  T.  walnut,  the  candlenut. 

Ta-hi'ti-an  (ta-lie'tT-dn),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  Tahiti, 
its  inhabitants,  or  their  language. 


Ta-hi'ti-an  (ta-he'tY-Su),  n.  One  of  the  native  Polynesians 
of  Tahiti,  a  people  noted  for  fine  physique  and  intelli¬ 
gence  as  well  as  for  lasciviousness  (cf.  Areoi,  Polynesian); 
also,  their  language.  See  Malayo-Polynesian. 

tahr  (tar),  n.  [Nepalese  thar.)  A  Himalayan  beardless 
wild  goat  ( Hemitragus  jemlaicus)  having  short,  thick, 
blackish,  recurving  horns.  The  color  is  dark  reddish  brown, 
and  the  hair  of  the  neck,  shoulders,  and  chest  is  long  and 
forms  a  mane.  Also,  sometimes,  the  allied  species  11. 
hylot  rius.  . 

Tai  (ta'e),  a.  Designating,  or  pertaining  to,  the  chief  lin¬ 
guistic  stock  of  Indo-Cliina,  including  the  peoples  of 
Siamese  and  Shan  speech.  See  Indo-Chinese. 

Tai,  n.  A  member  of  one  of  the  tribes  of  the  Tai  stock. 
See  Shan,  Siamese,  n. 

The  Tais  first  appeared  in  history  in  Yunnan,  and  from  thence 
they  migrated  inro  Upper  Burma.  The  earliest  swarms  appear 
to  have  entered  that  tract  about  two  thousund  years  ago,  and 
were  small  in  number.  Census  oj  India,  1U0I. 

tail  (tai),  a.  [Prob.  fr.  OF.  taillie,  p.  p.  of  laillier  to  cut, 
also  to  decide,  fix,  settle  ;  cf.  LL.  talliare  to  cut,  limit  by 
certain  conditions,  to  entail,  as  land,  taliare  to  cut;  peril, 
orig.  different  words.  See  tally,  tailor  ;  cf.  tail  limita¬ 
tion.]  Law.  Limited  ;  abridged  ;  reduced  ;  curtailed  ;  en¬ 
tailed  ;  as,  an  estate  or  fee  tail  (see  under  2d  fee). 

tail,  n.  [Cf.  F.  taille  a  cutting.  See  tail,  a.  ;  cf.  entail, 
tally.]  1.  In  Obs.  senses  :  a  Something  scored  with  cuts  ; 
also,  something  cut  off  ;  esp.,  a  cut  or  slice  of  meat,  b  A 
stick  notched  for  keeping  account  of  charges  ;  a  tally  stick; 
hence,  a  tally  ;  reckoning  ;  account,  c  An  agreement ; 
covenant;  pact,  d  A  payment;  settlement;  also,  a  tax. 
2.  Law.  Limitation;  abridgment;  state  or  fact  of  entail- 
ment ;  entail. 

tail,  v.  (.;  tailed  (tald);  tail'ing.  [F.  tailler  to  cut,  OF. 
taillier  ;  cf.  tail,  a.]  1.  In  Obs.  senses  :  a  To  cut  or  score 
with  cuts  ;  also,  to  cut  off.  b  Hence,  to  score  as  a  tally 
mark  ;  to  tally,  c  To  agree  upon  ;  to  covenant. 

2 .  To  bind,  limit,  or  encumber,  as  with  an  entail.  Obs .  or  R. 

tail,  n.  [ME.  tail,  tayl ,  AS.  tsegel ,  twgl ;  akin  to  OHG. 
zagal ,  MHG.  zagel ,  Icel.  tagl ,  Sw.  tagel,  Goth,  tagl  hair.] 

1.  The  rear  end,  or  a  process  or  prolongation  of  the  rear 
end,  of  the  body  of  an  animal.  In  vertebrates  it  contains 
the  posterior  part  (the  caudal  vertebrae)  of  the  vertebral 
column.  In  birds  the  posterior  extension  of  the  body  is 
very  slight,  and  tail  usually  implies  its  fanlike  row  of  stiff 
feathers.  Similarly,  in  fishes  it  commonly  implies  the  fin 
( caudal  fin)  on  the  tail.  In  snakes  ana  other  limbless 
reptiles  its  beginning  is  indicated  by  the  position  of  the 
vent  and  by  a  change  in  arrangement  of  the  scales.  In  in¬ 
vertebrates  it  means  either  the  rear  end  of  the  body,  esp. 
when  slender  or  adapted  for  a  swimming  organ,  or  any  of 
various  backwardly  directed  processes  or  appendages. 

2.  The  human  buttocks  ;  fundament.  Obs.  or  Low. 

3.  Formerly,  in  Turkey,  a  horsetail  carried  before  a  pasha 
as  a  mark  of  rank,  relative  rank  being  indicated  by  the 
number  of  them  ;  as,  a  pasha  of  one,  two,  or  three  tails. 

4.  Any  long,  flexible  terminal  appendage  ;  an  appendage 
resembling,  in  shape  or  position,  the  tail  of  an  animal,  as 
the  trailing  part  of  a  woman’s  gown,  the  trailing  end  of  a 
letter,  as  g  or  y ,  an  ament,  the  appendage  of  an  acheue, 
etc. ;  as,  the  tail  of  a  coat,  dress,  kite,  letter,  etc. 

Those  tails  that  hang  on  willow  trees.  Harvey. 

5.  Specif.:  a  Anal.  The  distal  tendon  of  a  muscle.  Rare. 
b  The  slender  left  end  of  the  pancreas,  c  The  luminous 
train  of  a  comet.  See  comet,  1 .  d  Music.  The  stem,  e 
Naut.  A  rope  spliced  around,  or  to  the  strap  of,  a  block, 
with  long  ends  by  which  it  may  be  lashed  to  anything,  f 
Of  impure  mercury,  a  grayish  train  left  when  the  mercury 
runs  on  a  surface,  due  to  oxides,  g  One  of  the  narrow 
prolongations  of  the  hind  w  ings  of  many  butterflies. 

6.  Something  analogous  to  the  tail  of  an  animal  in  position 
in  space  or  time  ;  the  back,  last,  lower,  or  inferior  part  of 
anything;  the  part  opposed  to  the  head,  superior  part,  front, 
beginning,  or  the  like  ;  end  ;  extremity  ;  rear  ;  conclusion  ; 
as,  the  tail  of  a  gale  ;  the  tail  of  a  line.  “  The  Lord  will 
make  thee  the  head,  and  not  the  tail.”  Deut.  xxviii.  13. 

7.  Specif.  :  a  (1)  Arch.  The  exposed  or  lower  portion  of  a 
member  or  part,  as  of  a  slate  or  tile.  (2)  =  tailing,  1.  b 
Often  pi.  The  side  of  a  coin  opposite  to  that  bearing  the 
head,  effigy,  or  date  ;  the  reverse  ;  —  chiefly  used  in  heads 
or  tails  or  head  or  tail ,  used  when  a  coin  is  throw'll  up  to 
decide  some  point  by  its  fall,  c  pi.  Residuum  ;  tailings. 

8  Something  like  or  suggestive  of  an  animal  tail  in  form  ; 
a  relatively  long  line  or  series ;  specif. :  a  A  long  braid, 
tress,  or  mass  of  hair,  as  a  cue  or  switch,  b  A  line  of 


persons  waiting ;  a  cue.  C  A  train  or  company  of  attend¬ 
ants  ;  a  retinue. 

If  you  Haw  but  the  chief  with  his  tail  on.  Scott. 

d  pi .  Rope  Making.  In  some  forms  of  rope-laying  machine, 
pieces  of  rope  attached  to  the  iron  bar  passing  through  the 
grooved  wooden  top  containing  the  strands,  for  wrapping 
around  the  rope  to  be  laid. 

9.  pi.  A  tailed  coat ;  a  tail  coat.  Colloq.  or  Dial. 

10.  The  long  iron  rod  forming  the  leg  of  a  kind  of  fitter’s 
vise  (hence  called  tail  vise). 

tail  of  the  eye,  the  outer  corner  of  the  eye.  —  t.  of  the  trenches, 
Fort.,  the  beginnings  of  the  trenches  to  shelter  besiegers 
in  advancing  their  lines. 

tail  (tai),  v.  t.  1.  To  make  or  furnish  with  a  tail ;  as,  to  tail 
a  kite  ;  also,  to  follow,  or  be  drawn  behind,  like  a  tail ; 
as,  a  line  of  dogs  tailing  the  procession. 

2.  To  connect  by  adding  at  the  end  ;  to  join  to  the  end  of. 

3.  Naut.  To  attach  (a  block)  by  a  tail.  See  tail,  5  e. 

4.  To  remove  tails  from  ;  as,  to  tail  berries.  Colloq. 

5.  To  hold,  pull,  or  draw  by  the  tail.  Rare.  Hudibras. 

6.  To  herd,  as  sheep  or  cattle.  Australia. 

7.  Arch.  To  fasten  by  one  of  the  ends  into  a  wall  or  other 
support ;  —  with  in  or  on  ;  as,  to  tail  in  a  timber. 

to  tail  around,  to  turn  (a  steer,  etc.)  around  by  sharply 
twisting  its  tail.  Cant.  —  to  t.  down.  Logging,  to  roll  logs 
down  a  skidway,  as  to  a  place  for  loading.  Local ,  U.  S. 
tail,  r.  i  1.  Arch.  To  hold  by  the  end  ;  —  said  of  a  timber 
when  its  end  is  built  into  a  support ;  —  w'ith  in  or  into . 

2.  Naut.  To  swing,  or  lie,  with  the  stern  in  a  certain  direc¬ 
tion  ;  —  said  of  a  vessel  at  anchor. 

3.  To  form  a  tail,  appendage,  train,  or  the  like  ;  to  extend 
or  move  in  a  tail-like  line  or  formation. 

The  dusty  column  checks  and  tads.  Killing. 

to  tall  away,  to  string  out  at  the  end,  as  into  a  strangling 
line.  —  to  t.  off,  to  tail  away  ;  also,  to  cease  gradually  ;  to 
taper  away;  to  dwindle.  —  to  t.  on.  a  Naut.  See  to  tally  on. 
b  To  follow  in  a  straggling  line.  —  to  t.  out,  to  tail  away, 
tail'— bay',  n.  1.  Arch.  That  one  of  the  bays  or  main  divi¬ 
sions  of  a  framed  floor  or  roof,  which  is  next  the  end  wall, 
so  that  its  joists  rest  one  end  on  the  wall  and  the  other  on 
a  girder  ;  also,  the  space  between  a  wall  and  the  nearest 
girder  of  a  floor.  Cf.  case-bay. 

2.  The  part  of  a  canal  lock  below'  the  lower  gates, 
tail'block'  (tal'blbk'),  n.  Mech.  1.  =  tailstock. 

2.  A  pulley  block  with  a  loose  tail  on  the  strap  for  secur¬ 
ing  it. 

tail'board7  (-bord' ;  201),  n.  The  board  at  the  rear  end  of 
a  cart  or  wagon,  which  can  be  removed  or  let  down, 
tail  coat-  A  coat  with  tails  ;  esp.,  a  swallow-tailed  coat, 
tail  coverts.  The  feathers  which  cover  the  bases  of  the 
tail  quills.  Those  above  the  quills  are  the  upper  tail  coverts  ; 
those  below,  the  under,  or  lower,  tall  coverts.  In  a  few  birds, 
as  the  peacock,  they  form  handsome  plumes, 
tailed  (tald),  a.  Having  a  tail,  or  (such)  a  tail  or  (so  many) 
tails  ;  — chiefly  in  combination.  —  tailed  rime  or  rhyme,  an 
end  rime.  —  t.  sonnet,  a  sonnet  having  an  extra  line  or  lines, 
tail  end-  Latter  end;  termination;  pi.,  tailings.  Colloq. 
tail'ilow'er  (tal'flou'er),  n.  Any  aroid  of  the  genus  An- 
thurium ,  in  allusion  to  the  slender  spadix.  See  Anthurium. 
tail'ing,  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  of  tail.  Hence :  n.  1.  Arch. 
The  part  of  a  projecting  stone  or  brick  inserted  in  a  wall. 

2.  pi.  The  lighter  parts  of  grain  separated  from  the  seed 
in  threshing  and  winnow  ing  ;  chaff  . 

3.  pi.  Mining,  a  The  lighter  or  refuse  ore  accumulated  at 
the  lower  end  of  the  buddle,  or  w’ashing  apparatus,  or  car¬ 
ried  away  by  the  water.  Cf.  head,  n .,  19  d.  pi.  b  Trans¬ 
verse  logs  or  timbers  to  keep  laths  in  place  in  loose  ground. 

4.  pi.  In  the  fractional  distillation  of  crude  spirit,  those 
portions  which  come  over  last 

In  senses  2,  3,  &  4,  the  sing,  form,  tailing,  is  used  at- 
tributively  ;  as,  the  tailing  spout  of  a  grain  elevator. 

5.  Elec.  Prolongation  of  a  current  after  a  circuit  is  broken. 

6.  A  blur  or  other  break  in  impression  in  calico  printing. 

7-  That  w  hich  tails  on  ;  the  last  part  or  section.  Rare. 

taille  (tai ;  F.  ta'y’),  n.  [F. ,  a  notch,  tally,  tax,  tenor.  See 
tally,  tailor.]  1.  =  2d  tail,  n.,  1. 

2.  F.  Hist.  An  imposition  or  tax  (similar  to  the  English 
tallage)  levied  by  the  king,  or  a  seigneur,  on  his  subjects  or 
on  lands  held  of  or  under  him.  Originally  a  tax  levied  by 
the  king  on  the  royal  demesne  or  its  tenants,  or  by  a  seigneur  on 
Ins  lands  or  tenants,  in  the  15th  century  it  became  solely  a  royal 
ora  national  tax.  In  most  provinces  it  was  a  personal  tax  from 
w  hich  the  lords  and  later  the  clergy,  various  officeholders,  and 
others,  were  free,  exemption  becoming  a  mark  ot  the  privileged 
classes.  Where  it  was  a  land  tax  (called  ||  ta'ille  rt  elle'  [ta'y’ 
rrUfl'])  liability  to  it  depended  on  the  original  tenure. 

3.  Form  ;  figure  ;  shape ;  build.  Obs.  exc.  as  French. 


taf'fl-a.  Var.  of  tafia. 

taf'fle  (tftf'’l  ;  tiif'’l),  n.  8r  v. 
Tangle.  Scot.  Sr  Dial.  Fug. 
taffrail  log.  See  loo,  n.,  (». 
taf'fy  (tftt'Y),  v.  t.  To  persuade 
by  flattery  ;  to  cajole.  Slang. 
Taf'fy  (t&f'Y),  n.  [Corrupt,  of  j 
David,  a  common  Welsh  name.] 
A  Welshman,  or  the  Welsh  col¬ 
lectively;  —  a  nickname, 
taf'l-a,  taf'fi-a  ( tflf'T-ci),  n.  [F. 
or  Sp.  tafia,  fr.  Malay  tafia  a 
spirit  distilled  from  molasses. 
Cf.  kata fi a. 1  A  kind  of  rum. 
W.  Indies. 

ta'fi-nagh  < ta'fY-niiK),  a.  Des¬ 
ignating,  or  pert,  to,  a  Ilamitic 
script  alphabet  with  charncteis 
resembling  old  Semitic  forms, 
still  used  to  some  extent  by  the 
Berbers. 

taft  (taft),  n.  A  flanged  end  of 
a  lead  pipe.  —  v.  t.  To  form  (a 
lead  pipe)  into  a  taft. 
tafta.18.  +  TAFFETA.  [JOINT. I 
taft  joint.  Plumbing.  =  blown 
taf'wiz  (tflf'w?z),  n.  [Ar.  taf- 
tviz  referring  to  another.]  Mo- 
ham.  Lair.  The  power  of  divorce 
delegated  by  the  husband  to  the 
wife,  to  exercise  on  breach  of 
the  marriage  agreement, 
tag  (tfig),  n.  [Cf.  Sw.  tacka  a 
ewe.]  A  yearling  sheep.  Cf. 
Tgo.  Dial.  Eng. 

Taga-bal'les  (ta'ga-b&l'yils),  n. 
pi.  A  tribe  of  warlike  Indone¬ 
sians  of  southern  Mindanao. 

Ta  ga  ba'ua.Ta  ga-ba'wa(-ba'- 
W&),  n.  One  of  h  small  mixed 
tribe  or  people  living  about  the 
Gulf  of  D&vao,  Mindanao. 

Ta  ga-ca'o-’.o  (-ka'G-15).  n. ;  pi. 
-LOS (-Ids).  A  Malay  of  a  heathen 
people  about  the  Gulf  of  Davao, 


Mindanao;  also,  their  language. 

Ta-ga'la,  a.  Designating,  or 

tiert.  to,  a  branch  of  t lie  Malayo- 
>olyncsian  languages  including 
the  Philippine  idioms  as  a  chief 
group.  See  Malayo-Polyne¬ 
sian. 

Ta-ga'la  (tii-ga'la),  n.  a  Var.  of 
Tacal.  b  The  alphabet  of  the 
Tagala  branch.  See  Malayan 
alphabets. 

tag  alder.  [1st  tag  4-  2d  alder.') 
Any  "t  several  American  alders, 
esp.  A  Inns  rugosa  of  the  eastern 
United  States,  and  A.  rubra  of 
the  Pacific  coast. 

Ta-gal'ize  (tii-giil'Iz),  v.  t.  See 
-ize.  [Taoal.I 

Ta-ga'lo  (tii-ga'ld).  Var.  of  | 
ta  ga-sas'te  (td'gn-siis'ta),  n. 
[Sp.]  A  fabaceous  shrub (Cyti- 
sns  prol(ferus)  of  the  Canary 
Islands,  yielding  cattle  fodder. 
Ta-gas'su  (td-g&s'd),  n.  INL., 
error  for  tayassu ,  fr.  Tupi  taya- 
gu  hog  or  swine.]  Zn'nl.  The 
genus  of  the  peccaries,  consti¬ 
tuting  a  family,  Tag^s-su'i-dae 
(tag'd-sfi'Y-de).  See  Suid.e. 


tag'glettftg'’l),  v.  t.  To  tag,  or 

follow.  Rare. 

tag'gy  (-Y),  a.  Full  of.  or 
abounding  with,  tags,  or  matted 
locks.  [of  teac  h. | 

taght.  +  taught,  pret.  &  p.  p.| 
tag'let.  n.  A  little  tag. 

Tagl  ia  coz'zi-an  (t&Pyci-kSt'sT- 
rtn).  Var.  of  Taoliacoti an. 
tagl-io'ni  (tal-yd'nY),  n.  [After 
an  Italian  family  of  dancers.] 
A  kind  of  overcoat.  Obs. 
tag'ma  (tftg'md),  n. ;  pi.  -mata 
(-ma-ta).  [NL.,  fr.  Or.  tov/a  c 

an  array,  os  of  soldiers.]  hot. 
Any  theoretical  unit  of  proto¬ 
plasmic  structure.  P fetter. 

tagosaste.  tagosastl.  Vars.  of 

TAGASASTE. 


tag'rag',  n.  [See  tag  an  ap¬ 
pendage;  I5AG.]  a  A  hanging  or 
fluttering  rag  or  tatter.  Rare. 
b  Rabble  ;  also,  a  vagabond. 
Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 
tag'rag  ger-y  (tfig'rftg'Sr-Y),  n. 
Rabble  ;  riffraff.  Rare. 
tag'sere',  n.  Adhesion  of 
sheep’s  tail  to  the  wool,  due  to 
excoriation  by  contact  with 


II  tag'a-thon,  n.  IGr.  rayaOov, 

|  contr  fr.  to  ayaOou.)  Lit.,  the 
good. or  Biimmum  bonum.  Obs. 
tag 'belt',  n.  =  tag  so  re.  Ohs. 
tag  boat.  A  rowboat  towed  after 
a  ship  as  a  tender.  Local,  U.  S. 
tagd.  Tagged.  Ref.  Sj>. 
tag'-end'.  n.  A  fag-end  Colloq. 
tagg.  tagge.  Obs.  or  dial.  Eng. 
var.  of  tag.  [Dial.  Eng. \ 

tag  gelt (tag'*lt),7j.  Vagabond.! 
t^fUger.  n.  One  who  is  “  it  **  in 
the  game  of  tog. 

;  tag'ger  (tflg'fr),  n.  One  that 
I  tugs  one  thing  to  another. 


feces.  Obs. 

tag'ster  (tfigs't?r  ;  ta£'-),  n. 
Scold  :  virago.  Dial.  Eng. 
tag' tali', w.  [Cf. tag  an  append¬ 
age.]  1.  A  kind  of  worm.  Obs. 
2.  A  sycophant.  [of  teach.  I 
tagte.  +  taught,  pret.  &  p.  p.| 
ta'gua  (ta'gwa),  n. ;  pi.  -ouas 
(-guaz).  [From  the  native  name 
ta'gua  along  the  Rio  Magdalena 
in  Colombia/)  The  ivory  palm 
or  its  nut.  Central  America. 
Ta-gu'la  (ta-goo'la),  n.  See 
Malay  o-Polynesian  lan¬ 
guages. 

tah.  +  THOUGH. 


tah.  pret.  of  tee,  draw.  Obs. 
ta'ha  (ta'ha),  n.  [Zulu  faAci.l 
A  South  African  weaver  bird 
( Pyronudana  taha  or  other  re¬ 
lated  species)  with  black  and 
yellow  plumage  in  the  male. 
Ta-ha'ml  (ta-a'me),  n.  An  In¬ 
dian  of  an  extinct  civilized  tribe 
of  Colombia. 

Ta'han  (ta'lidn).  Bib. 
Ta'han-ltes  (-Its).  Bib.  [Rtb.l 
Ta-hap'a-nes  (ta-h&p'd-nez).  | 
Ta'hath  (ta'h&th).  Bib. 
tahe.  tael. 
ta'hil  (tii'Yl).  Var.  of  tael. 
tah-kha'na  (tii-ka'na),»i.  [Per. 
tah-khdnah ,  lit.,  inner  nouse.] 
An  underground  chamber  to 
which  travelers,  etc.,  retire  in 
the  heats  of  summer.  India. 
tah'li.  \'ar.  of  tali. 
tah-lil'(ta-lel'),  tah  lehl'(-lal'), 
n.  [Ar.  tahRl  repetition  of  the 
creed.]  Singsong  repetition  of 
the  Mohammedan  creed  broken 
by  continually  clapping  the 
hand  to  the  mouth.  Arabia. 
tahne.  +  then. 

Ta'hoe  trout  (tfi'liS  ;  ta'hO).  A 
large  cutthroat  trout  ( Salmo 
henshawi)  found  in  Lake  Tahoe 
and  neighboring  regions. 

II  ta-ho'na  (tii-O'nft).  n  [Sp.,  a 
crushing  mill.]  Mining.  A  va¬ 
riety  of  arrastre. 

Tah'pan-hes  (  tii'pdn-hez  ;  ta- 
p&n'nez).  Bib. 

Tah'pe  nes  (ta'p^-nez;  tii-pe'- 
nez).  Bib. 

Tah're-a  (ta'rP-d).  Bib.  f  dar.I 
tah-seel  dar'.  Var.  of  taiisil-I 
tah-sll'  (ta-sel'),  n.  Also  tehsd. 
[Ar.  tahgxl  gain,  collection.] 
Collection  of  revenue  ;  specif., 
a  district  subdivision,  varying 


m  size,  for  administration  or 

revenue.  Cf.  taluk.  India. 
tah-sll  dar'  (ta-seUdar'),  n. 
Also  tahsceldar.  [Hind.  &  Per. 
tuhgxldar,  fr.  Ar.  tahqil  gain, 
collection  4-  Per  .dar,  used  to  ex¬ 
press  the  agent. 1  A  revenue  offi¬ 
cer  or  tax  collector,  in  some 
places  having  also  civil  and 
magisterial  duties;  the  officer 
in  charge  of  a  tahsil,  or,  in  the 
southern  and  western  provinces, 
of  a  taluk.  See  taluk.  India. 
Ta'  Hsii-eh'Ua'  slrii-S').  [Chin. 
ta*  great  -I-  hsiieh 2  learning.] 
See  louii  Books. 
tahte-  i*  taught,  pret  &  p.  p. 
of  teach.  [ehT).  Bib.  I 

Tah  tim-hod'shl  (ta'tY m-li8d'- 1 
tai.  +  THEY. 

tai  (tii'f),  n.  [Jap.,  a  kind  of 
fish.]  Any  of  several  Japanese 
porgies  of  the  genus Pagrus, esp. 
P.  major,  the  red  tai,  of  a  bril¬ 
liant  crimson. 

ta'i-a-ha'  (ta'?-B-ha'),  n.  [Ma 
ori.]  A  large  club  carried  oy 
Maori  chiefs  as  a  sign  of  author¬ 
ity  and  jib  a  weapon.  N.  Z. 
taich  (tach).  Dial. var. of  teach. 
taiche.  +  tachk. 
tai'cle.  +  TAIOLE. 
taid  (tad).  Scot.  var.  of  toad. 
t&id'rel,  n.  Puny  creature.  Obs 
tai'gle  (ta'g’l),  v.  t.  jr  t.  [Cf. 
TApKLE,  t>.  &■  «.,  or  tag  an  ap¬ 
pendage.]  To  delay  ;  hinder  ; 
fatigue.  Scot.  ling.  Scot.  I 
tai'g'e-some (-sum), a.  Hinder- 1 
ta  i-ho'a  (ta'P-hfi'a),  inter). 
[Maori,  presently.]  Wait  a 
while.  „V.  Z. 
taiken.  ^  token. 
tai-kha'na  (tT-ka'nd).  Var.  of 

TAHKHANA. 


tai'kle.  *J*  tackle. 
taikles.  Contraction  of  tackle- 
I  less.  Obs.  [coon. I 

tai-kun' (tT-k(5on').  Var.  ofTY-| 
tail,  f  taille. 
tailage.  n.  [F.  taillage .  See 
taille.]  Tallage, 
tailagier.  +  tallager. 
tail  beam.  Arch.  =  tailpiece. 

|  taile.  tael,  tail,  taille, 

tally. 

tailende.  n.  [From  tail  to  cut.} 
I  Reckoning.  Obs. 
tall  end'er,  n.  One  at  the  tail 
end,  as  in  a  competition  Colloq 
tail'er,  n.  =  tailor,  2  c. 

.  tail'er,  n.  1.  One  who  tails  on. 
2.  The  endless  carrier  in  a 
threshing  machine  taking  straw 
!  from  the  separating  tables, 
tail  fly.  Angling.  The  fly  at 
the  enu  of  the  leader, 
tail  gate  1.  A  heavy  wooden 
panel  pivoted  to  the' end  of  a 
railroad  car  to  form  an  incline 
from  the  car  bottom  to  the  rails. 
2.  Lower  gate  of  a  canal  lock, 
tail  grape.  The  fruit  of  any 
tropical  annonnceous  plant  of 
the  genus  Artabotrys.  It  is 
borne  on  a  hooklike  peduncle 
which  functions  ns  a  tendril, 
tail  headstock.  The  tailstock, 
or  louse  headetock,  of  n  lathe, 
tail  hook.  Logging.  An  iron 
dog  or  single  grappling  hook, 
tail  house  Mining  A  housing 
for  the  tension  carriage  in  an 
endless  rope  hoisting  system, 
tail  Joist.  Arch.  =  tailpiece. 
taill.  +  tail,  tale. 
taillage.  Var.  of  tallage. 
taille.  tail,  tally. 

Ij  ta'ille  douce'  (t  a'y’  d  Oo  s'> 
[F.]  Line  engraving. 


ale,  senate,  care,  ftm,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofa ;  eve,  event,  find,  recent,  maker ;  ice,  ill ;  old,  dbey,  orb,  8dd,  sftft,  cdnnect ;  use,  unite,  urn,  up,  circus,  menu  ; 

Q  Foreign  Word.  +  Obsolete  Variant  of.  +  combined  with.  =>  equals. 


TAILLESS 
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TAKE 


4.  Dressmaking.  A  waist ;  also,  the  style  or  fit  of  a  waist. 
6.  Music .  The  French  name  for  the  tenor  voice  or  part ; 
also,  for  the  tenor  viol  or  viola, 
tai'lor  (ta'ler),  n.  [OF.taffleor,  F.  tailleur ,  fr.OF.  laillier  to 
cut,  F.  iai/ler,  LL.  laliare ,  prob.  fr.  L.  talea  rod,  stick, 
cutting,  layer  for  planting.  Cf.  detail,  entail,  retail, 
tally,?*.]  1.  One  whose  occupation  is  to  cut  out  and 
make  men’s  or  women’s  outer  garments. 

2.  a  The  fall  herring,  b  A  silversides.  c  Also  tailer. 
The  bluefish  Cheilodip  terns  or  Pomatomus  saltatrix . 
tai'lor,  v.  i.;  -lored  (-lerd);  -lor-ing.  To  follow  the  busi¬ 
ness  of  a  tailor  ;  also,  to  deal  with  a  tailor  or  with  tailors, 
tai'lor,  v.  t.  1.  To  make  clothes  for  or  fit  clothes  to.  Rare. 

2.  Hunting.  To  mangle  (game)  in  shooting, 
tailor  bird.  Any  of  numerous  Asiatic,  East  Indian,  and 
African  birds  of  the  warbler  group  which 
stitch  leaves  together  to  support  and  hide 
their  nests.  The  true  tailor  birds  are  of  the 
genus  Sutoria ,  formerly  included  in  Ortho - 
Tomus .  esp.  S.  sutoria ,  common  in  gardens 
from  India  to  southern  China.  They  are 
yellowish  green  above  and  white  below, 
with  a  long  graduated  tail, 
tai'lor-ing,  p.pr.  &  vb.  n.  of  tailor.  Hence: 
n.  1  The  business  or  occupation  of  a  tailor. 

2.  Iron  Ac  Steel  Manuf.  Rounding  oil  of 
the  corners  of  grooved  rolls  to  prevent  fins 
forming  on  the  bars  in  rolling.  U.  S. 
tai'lor— made  ,  a.  Made  by  a  tailor  or  ac¬ 
cording  to  a  tailor’s  fashion  ;  —  said  specif, 
of  women’s  garments  made  with  a  certain 
closeness  of  fit,  simplicity  of  ornament,  etc. 
tail'piece'  (tal'pes'),  n.  1.  A  piece  added 
on  at  the  end  ;  an  appendage. 

2.  Arch.  A  relatively  shorter  beam  or 
rafter  tailed  in  a  wall  and  supported  by  a 
header.  See  header,  Illust. 

3.  Print.  An  ornament  at  the  bottom  of  a 
short  page  or  at  the  end  of  a  book. 

4.  A  triangular  piece,  as  of  ebony,  fixed 
to  the  lower  end  of  a  violin  or  the  like,  to 
which  the  strings  are  fastened. 

5.  Locks.  A  piece  for  transmitting  motion 
from  the  hub  of  a  lock  to  the  latch  bolt. 

6-  The  part  of  a  telescope  containing  the 
adjusting  device  for  the  eyepiece,,  etc. 

tall  print-  Pattern  Making.  A  core  print  carried  to  the 
top  of  the  mold  so  that  the  pattern  may  be  molded  in  one 
box.  The  upper  part  of  the  hole  made  by  the  print  is 
ordinarily  filled  in  by  hand  after  the  pattern  is  withdrawn, 
tall'race' (tal'ras'),  ?*.  a  See  4tli  race,  5.  b  Mining.  The 
channel  in  which  tailings,  in  water,  are  carried  off. 
tail'-rime',  or  tail '-rhyme',  stan'za.  A  stanza  each 
of  the  two  parts  of  whicn  has  a  short  additional  line,  or 
tail,  the  two  tails  riming  independently, 
tail  rod-  Mach.  A  continuation  of  a  piston  rod,  or  valve 
rod,  through  the  back  cylinder  cover  or  valve  chest,  as  of 
a  steam  engine  or  an  air  compressor,  etc. 
tail  rope.  Mining,  a  The  rope  fastened  to  the  tail  of  the 
car  or  train  in  the  tail-rope  system  of  hauling,  used  where 
the  grade  is  small,  in  which  one  rope  is  fastened  to  the  front 
of  the  car  or  train  to  haul  it  when  loaded,  and  another  (the 
tail  rope)  to  the  rear  to  haul  it  back  empty,  b  The  rope 
beneath  either  of  two  counterbalancing  cages  in  a  shaft, 
tail  Shalt  a  The  part  of  apropellei  shaft  within  and  sup¬ 
ported  by  the  stern  tube  in  a  steamship,  motor  boat,  etc. 
D  A  return  shaft  for  a  cable  conveyor, 
tall  spindle-  Mech.  The  tailstock  spindle  in  a  lathe, 
tail'stock'  (tal'stbk'),  n.  Mach.  The  adjustable  or  slid¬ 
ing  headstock  of  a  lathe,  containing  the  dead  center  (see 
lathe,  Illust.).  In  special  lathes  the  tailstock  may  have 
several  spindles  for  turret  work,  or  may  even  have  a  re¬ 
volving  mandrel  as  in  the  fast  headstock. 
taU'zle  (tal'zT  ;  -yT  ;  cf.  capercaillie),  n.  Also  tail'zee, 
tail'ye.  [The  z  is  for  equiv.  to  y.  See  tail  a  limita¬ 
tion.]  Scots  Laic.  Entail,  or  a  deed  of  entail. 

All  neirs  by  destination  may  properly  enough  be  called  -  .  . 
heirs  of  tailzie  .  .  :  but  they  are  usually  distinguished  into 

heirs  of  tailzie  and  of  provision.  Frskine's  Principles 

tail'zie,  v.  t.;  tail'zied  (-ztd  ;  -yTd).  Scots  Law.  To  entail, 
tain  (tan),  ii.  [ME.  tein,  teyne  ;  cf.  Icel.  teinn  a  twig, 
akin  to  AS.  tan,  Goth,  tains ;  or  cf.  L.  taenia  a  band,  a 
ribbon.]  Thin  tin  plate  ;  also,  tin  foil  for  mirrors, 
taint  (taut),  n.  [Cf.  F.  teint,  m.,  teinle ,  f.  See  taint,  v.~\ 

1.  Tincture;  hue;  color;  tinge.  Obs. 

2.  A  spot  or  stain;  hence,  a  trace  ;  tinge:  as,  a  taint  of  mor¬ 
bidness  in  his  nature  ;  esp.,  a  blemish;  a  stain  of  disgrace 

3  An  infectious  or  corrupting  tinge  or  trace  ;  a  source  or 
state  of  depravation  or  corruption  ;  infection. 

lie  had  inherited  from  his  parents  a  scrofulous  taint.  Macaulay. 

4  Proof  ;  convictive  evidence;  also,  conviction.  Obs.  Scot. 
taint,  v.  t. ;  taint'ed  ;  taint'ing.  [F.  teint,  p.  p.  of  tein- 

ilre  to  dye,  tinge,  fr.  L .  linger e,  tinctum.  See  tinge;  cf. 
taint,  ?*.,  color,  tint.]  1.  To  color  ;  tinge  ;  also,  to  imbue 
with  something  extraneous  ;  more  broadly,  to  affect.  Obs. 
2  To  imbue  or  impregnate  with  something  odious,  nox¬ 
ious,  or  poisonous  ;  hence,  to  corrupt ;  infect ;  poison. 

With  poisonous  war  to  taint  the  air.  Sin  Hey. 

3.  To  contaminate  morally  ;  to  defile  ;  corrupt ;  stain. 

Ilis  unkindness  may  defeat  my  life, 

But  never  taint  my  love.  Shak. 

4  To  censure,  accuse,  or  disgrace  ;  to  shame.  Obs. 

6  To  convict;  to  prove  legally.  Obs.  Scot. 

6.  To  apply  a  tincture  or  liniment  to,  as  to  a  wound.  Obs. 
Syn. —  Defile,  pollute,  vitiate,  poison.  See  contaminate. 


taint  (tant),  v.  i.  1.  To  be  or  become  tinged  or  affected  in 
or  as  in  color ;  hence,  to  be  affected  ;  esp.,  to  be  imbued 
with  something  noxious  ;  to  be  infected  or  corrupted. 

2  To  be  affected  with  incipient  putrefaction,  as  meat. 
Tal'ping',  or  Tae'ping'  (ti'pTng'),  a.  [Chin.  tiai4piing21 
great  peace.]  Chinese  Hist.  Pertaining  to  or  designating 
a  dynasty  with  which  one  Hung-Siu-Cliuen,  a  half-reli¬ 
gious,  half-political  enthusiast,  attempted  to  supplant  the 
Manchu  dynasty  by  the  Taiping  rebellion,  incited  by  him  in 
1850  and  suppressed  by  General  Gordon  about  1804. 

Taj  Ma-hal'  (taj  mri-hal').  (Corruption  of  Per.  Mumtaz-i- 
Mahal,  lit.,  the  distinguished  one  of  the  palace,  fr.  Ar.J  A 
marble  mausoleum  built  at  Agra,  India,  by  the  Mogul 


Emperor  Shah  Jahan,  in  memory  of  his  favorite  wife.  In 
beauty  of  design  and  rich  decorative  detail  it  is  one  of  the 
best  examples  of  Saracenic  architecture, 
take  (tak),  v.  t.  ;  pret.  took  (tdok)  ;  p.  p.  tak'en  (tak'’n) ; 
p.  pr.  Ac  vb.  n.  tak'ing  (tak'Tng).  [AS.  (late)  tacan ,  fr. 
Scand.  ;  cf.  Icel.  taka ,  Sw.  taga ,  Dan.  tage ,  akin  to  Goth. 
tekan  to  touch:  orig.  uncert.]  1.  To  lay  hold  of  ;  to  grasp; 
seize  ;  as,  to  take  one’s  hand  ;  to  take  one’s  hat  and  gloves. 

2.  To  gain  control  or  possession  of  in  any  way  ;  specif.  : 
a  To  seize  or  capture  by  force  ;  as,  to  take  prisoners ;  to 
take  a  fort;  also,  to  arrest;  as,  to  take  a  thief,  b  To  catch 
by  trapping,  snaring,  or  like  means. 

Take  us  the  foxes,  .  .  .  that  spoil  the  vines.  S.  of  Sol.  ii.  15. 

C  To  gain  by  finishing  in  a  certain  position  in  a  competi¬ 
tion  ;  as,  to  take  first  or  last  place  or  prize,  d  In  many 
games,  as  chess,  whist,  poker,  etc.,  to  gain,  capture,  or  se¬ 
cure  ;  as,  rook  lakes  pawn ;  the  ace  takes  the  trick. 

The  object  of  all  whist  play  is  to  take  tricks.  It.  F.  Foster, 
e  To  lease  ;  hire  ;  rent ;  as,  to  take  a  cottage  ;  also,  to  get 
by  subscription  ;  to  subscribe  for  ;  as,  to  take  a  magazine, 
f  To  secure  or  get  by  marriage ;  marry ;  as,  to  take  a  wife. 

3.  To  get  and  carry  away  ;  to  bear  away  ;  to  remove;  ab¬ 
stract  ;  as,  to  take  eggs  from  a  bird’s  nest. 

4.  Specif  :  a  To  withdraw  or  deduct,  as  two  from  four. 

Cannot  take  two  from  twenty,  for  hi6  heart, 

And  leave  eighteen.  Shak  j 

b  To  withdraw ;  revoke  ;  retract ;  —  commonly  with 
back ,  or  formerly  again  ;  as,  to  take  back  one’s  promise. 

Let  me  go  :  take  back  thy  gift.  Tennyson. 

C  To  remove  from  life ;  to  cause  to  die ;  hence,  used 
passively,  to  die  ;  as,  he  was  taken  in  the  pride  of  life. 

And  he  was  not;  for  God  took  him.  Gen.  v.  24. 
d  To  extract ;  cite  ;  quote  ;  as,  a  line  taken  from  Shelley, 
e  To  bear  away  as  a  purchase  ;  to  purchase;  buy;  as,  I 
will  take  a  coat,  f  To  get  and  take  away  wrongfully;  to  j 
steal ;  as,  he  confessed  to  taking  the  money,  g  To  deduce; 
derive ;  as,  arguments  taken  from  wrong  premises. 

6.  To  charm  or  attract ;  specif.  :  a  To  allure  ;  delight. 

So  much  your  eyes  my  fancy  take.  Tennyson. 
b  To  use  malign  influence  over ;  to  cast  a  spell  on ;  infect. 
There  he  blasts  the  tree  and  takes  the  cattle 
And  makes  milch  kine  yield  blood.  Shak. 

C  To  gain  the  favor  of,  as  by  bribery  ;  to  bribe.  Obs. 

6.  To  come  upon  or  meet  with  ;  to  catch  ;  as,  to  be  taken 
in  a  lie  ;  to  take  one  unawares. 

7-  To  attack  ;  assail ;  as,  taken  with  sickness;  also,  to  blast; 
destroy  ;  —  often  in  imprecations  ;  as,  plague  take  him. 

8  To  make  choice  of  ;  to  choose  ;  select ;  as,  take  the  road 
to  the  right  ;  to  take  sides  in  a  controversy. 

Saul  said,  Cart  lots  between  me  and  Jonathan  my  son.  And 
Jonathan  was  taken.  1  Sam.  xiv.  42. 

9  To  have  recourse  to  ;  to  use  for  one’s  needs  or  advan¬ 

tage ;  to  avail  one’s  self  of;  to  resort  to;  as,  take  plenty 
of  time  to  decide.  “  A  sparrow  took  a  bush  just  as  an  eagle 
made  a  stoop  at  a  hare.”  L'  Estrange . 

There  is  a  tide  in  the  affairs  of  men. 

Which,  taken  at  the  flood,  leads  on  to  fortune.  Shak. 
10.  To  resort  to  habitually  ;  to  practice  ;  pursue.  Obs. 

11  To  require;  demand;  need;  as,  it  takes  time  and  brains 
to  do  good  work  ;  a  coat  takes  so  many  yards  of  cloth. 

12.  To  assume  ;  to  adopt  or  lay  hold  of  for  one’s  self  ; 
specif.  :  a  To  assume  as  a  property  or  attribute ;  as,  a 
liquid  takes  the  shape  of  the  cavity  containing  it  ;  butter 
often  takes  the  flavor  of  substances  kept  near  it.  “  The 
distance  takes  a  lovelier  hue.”  Tennyson,  b  To  assume 
the  shape,  stamp,  impression,  or  the  like,  of. 

Now  fake  the  mold  ;  now  bend  thy  mind  to  feel 

The  first  sharp  motions  of  the  forming  wheel.  Drydcn. 

C  To  assume  as  a  task,  duty,  business,  or  the  like  ;  as,  to 


take  charge  of  a  business  ;  to  take  an  enterprise  and  carry 
it  to  success,  d  To  assume  as  a  right  or  prerogative  ;  as,  I 
take  the  liberty  of  saying  ;  he  took  the  crown. 

13  To  surmount ;  to  clear,  as  a  difficulty,  obstacle,  or 
the  like  ;  as,  to  take  a  hurdle  ;  the  stag  took  the  water. 

14-  To  shut  or  close,  as  a  door.  Scot.  Ac  Dial.  Eng. 

15.  To  give;  offer ;  deliver ;  surrender.  Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 

16.  To  receive  ;  accept ;  admit ;  —  sometimes  idiomatically 
with  reference  to  a  particular  manner  of  receiving  ;  as,  he 
takes  the  new  s  ill ;  some  papers  take  ink  better  than  others ; 
he  took  Sarah  to  wife.  Specif. :  a  To  receive  into  one’s  sys¬ 
tem  by  a  voluntary  act ;  as,  to  take  food,  snuff,  medicine, 
b  To  receive  involuntarily  into  one’s  system  ;  to  contract 
by  infection  or  contagion  ;  as,  to  take  a  cold,  a  fever,  etc. 

Ar  men  take  diseases  one  from  another.  Shak. 

C  To  receive  into  the  mind  ;  to  understand  ;  comprehend. 

My  dear  friend,  you  don’t  take  me.  Steele. 

d  To  accept  for  guidance  ;  to  follow  ;  as,  take  my  advice  ; 
to  take  a  hint. 

They  ’ll  take  suggestion  as  a  cat  laps  milk.  Shak. 
e  To  submit  to ;  to  undergo  ;  endure  ;  as,  to  take  treatment 
for  rheumatism  ;  lie  will  lake  no  affront. 

When  ye  he  buffeted  lor  your  faults,  ye  shall  take  it  patiently. 

1  Peter  ii.  20. 

t  To  receive  or  accept  as  satisfaction,  recompense,  pay,  or 
the  like;  as,  he  will  take  ten  dollars  a  week. 

11  it  please  you  take  it  for  your  labor.  Shak. 

g  To  accept  the  word  or  the  terms  of  ;  to  close  with  ;  as, 
to  take  one  at  his  word. 

Such  offers  of  our  peace 

As  we  with  honor  and  respect  may  take.  Shak. 

h  To  receive  into  a  special  connection,  relation,  or  the 
like  ;  as,  to  take  a  person  into  one’s  confidence ;  to  take 
one  into  the  family;  to  take  one  into  the  firm. 

And  I  will  take  you  to  me  for  a  people  Fr.  vi.  7. 
17-  To  regard  or  look  upon  ;  to  consider  ;  as,  to  take  some¬ 
thing  for  granted  ;  to  take  men  for  spies. 

Charity,  taken  in  its  largest  extent,  is  nothing  else  but  the  sin¬ 
cere  love  of  Cod  and  our  neighbor.  Wake. 

18  To  ascertain  ,  to  find  out ;  to  determine  ;  as,  to  take  the 
depth  of  a  ford  ;  to  take  one’s  bearings ;  to  take  a  person’s 
measure. 

19.  In  reflexive  uses  :  a  To  betake.  Obs.  b  To  bethink.  Scot. 

20.  To  experience;  feel;  conceive;  as,  to  take  pride  in 
one’s  appearance  ;  to  take  a  fancy  to  something,  etc. 

21  To  receive  and  hold  ;  to  contain  ;  comprehend  ;  also, 
to  include  ;  to  take  in.  See  to  take  in  b-  Obs.  or  R. 

22.  To  convey  ;  conduct ;  carry ;  as,  to  take  a  child  home. 

23.  To  make  a  picture,  photograph,  or  the  like,  of ;  as,  to 
take  a  group  or  a  scene.  Cotloq. 

24  To  give  or  deliver  (a  blow'  to) ;  to  strike  ;  hit ;  as,  he 
took  me  in  the  face  ;  he  took  me  a  blowr  on  the  head.  Obs. 
err.  Slang  or  Dial. 

25.  With  an  object  denoting  movement  or  action,  to  do, 
make,  etc.;  —  often  forming  a  periphrasis  for  the  verb 
corresponding  to  the  object  word  ;  as,  to  take  a  resolution, 
to  resolve  ;  to  take  action,  to  act ;  to  take  a  w  alk,  to  w  alk  ; 
to  take  a  bath,  to  bathe  ;  to  take  notes,  to  note. 

Doth  God  take  care  for  oxen  ?  1  Cor.  ix.  9 

Syn.  — Take,  receive,  accept.  Take,  the  general  w  ord, 
may  or  may  not  imply  a  tender  or  offer  of  that  which  is 
taken  ;  to  receive  is  to  take  something  which  is  offered  or 
presented  ;  to  accept  is  to  receive  with  assent  or  approval, 
or  in  the  spirit  or  under  the  terms  of  the  offer  ;  as,  to  take 
a  letter  from  a  pile ;  to  receive  a  letter  from  a  friend  ;  to 
accept  an  invitation,  a  position  ;  “  This  is  a  moral  that  runs 
at  large;  take  it”  (Holmes)-  ‘‘Freely  ye  have  received , 
freely  give  ”  (Mall .  x.  8) ;  “  Broome  then  offered  his  service 
a  second  time,  which  was  probably  accepted  ”  (Johnson). 
See  adopt,  acceptance. 

fco  betaken  ill  or  sick,  to  fall  ill;  to  become  sick.  —  to  take 
aback,  to  check,  or,  esp.,  to  confound  or  astonish,  suddenly  ; 
as,  he  was  greatly  taken  aback  by  the  news.  See  aback,  adv ., 
8.  —  to  t.  a  bite,  to  eat;  to  dine  or  sup.  Colloq.  or  Dial.  — 
to  t.  about,  to  take  care  of ;  to  care  for.  Dial,  or  Colloq.  —  to 
t.  account  of,  or  to  t.  into  account,  to  take  into  consideration  ; 
to  notice.  “  Of  their  doings,  God  takes  no  account. ”  Mil- 
ton.  —  to  t.  acquaintance  of  or  with,  to  make  the  acquaintance 
of.  Obs.  —  to  t.  a  dare,  to  be  dared  to  do  a  thing  and  not  at¬ 
tempt  it.  —  to  t.  advantage  of,  to  profit  by;  also,  to  overreach, 
esp.  by  a  betrayal  of  a  confidence,  or  unfairly.—  to  t.  a  fall 
out  of,  to  defeat ;  to  get  the  better  of.  Colloq .,  U.  S.  —  to  t. 
air,  to  be  divulged  ;  to  be  made  public.  Rare.  —  to  t  a  Joke, 
to  endure  a  joke  at  one’s  expense  ;  as,  to  take  a  joke  w  ell  or 
ill.  —  to  t.  amiss,  orig.,  to  mistake  ;  now,  to  impute  a  wrong 
motive  or  bad  meaning  to  ;  to  take  offense  at ;  as,  you  must 
not  take  these  questions  amiss.  —  to  t.  a  name  in  vain,  to  use 
a  name  lightly  or  profanely.  Ex.  xx.  7.  —  to  t.  a  reef,  to  re¬ 
duce  sail  by  reefing  ;  hence,  to  proceed  more  cautiously;  to 
curtail  expenses  or  activities.  —  to  t.  arms,  to  commence  war 
or  hostilities.  —  to  t.  away,  a  To  remove  ;  to  cause  depri¬ 
vation  of  ;  as,  to  take  away  the  right  to  vote,  b  To  deprive 
of  sensation,  as  by  paralysis.  Scot.  —  to  t.  back,  a  See 
take,  4  b.  b  To  take  aback.  Dial.  —  tot.  bed,  to  take  to  bed, 
as  by  reason  of  illness ;  to  go  to  bed.  Scot.  &  Dial.  Eng.  — 
to  t.  boggart,  or  to  t.  the  boggart,  to  take  fright.  Dial.  Eng. 
—  to  t.  breath,  to  stop,  as  from  labor,  in  order  to  breathe  or 
rest;  to  recruit  or  refresh  one’s  self. —  tot.  charge,  flaut., 
to  come  up  into  the  wind  in  spite  of  the  helmsman,  —  to  t. 
check,  to  stop  short ;  also,  to  take  offense.  Obs.  Dry  den.  — 
to  t.  company,  to  court.  Dial.  Eng.  —  to  t.  down,  to  bring 
down.  Specif. :  a  To  lower  the  spirit  or  vanity  of ;  to  abase 
or  humble ;  as,  to  take  down  pride,  or  the  proud,  b  To 
swallow ;  as,  to  take  down  a  potion,  c  To  pull  down ;  to 
pull  to  pieces;  as,  lo  take  down  a  scaffold,  d  To  record  ; 
to  wfrite  down;  as,  to  take  down  a  man’s  words,  e  To 
bring  lower ;  to  lower ;  as,  to  take  down  wages.  Dial. 
Eng.  f  To  reduce  in  flesh  ;  to  emaciate ;  as,  he  is  sorely 
taken  down  with  that  disease.  Dial.  Eng.  g  To  launch  (a 


tall'leas  (tal'lgs),  a.  See -LES9. 

—  tall'less-ness.  n. 

||  tali' leur'  (t  a/y  Q  r'),  n.  [F., 
prop.,  a  cutter  ]  In  certain  card 
gnmes,  the  dealer  or  banker, 
tatl'lie  (tal'Y).  Var.of  tailzie. 
||  tail  loir'  (ta'ywiir').  n.  [F-] 
Arch .  The  abacus  of  a  capital, 
taillour.  ^tailor.  Hors’ work. | 
tai'lor-age  (ta'li?r-fij),  n.  Tai-| 
tai'lor-dom(-dum),  n.  See  -dom. 
tai'lor-ess,  n.  A  female  tailor, 
tailor  herring  ora  had.  Fall  her¬ 
ring. 

tai'lor-ize.  r.  t.  See  -ize.  Rare. 

—  tai  lor  1  za'tlon  (ta'Ur-Y-za'- 

flhun;  -T-za'-),  n.  R.  [cle.l 
tailor's  muscle.  Sartoriue  mus- 1 
tailor’s  spasm  or  cramp.  Med. 
A  spasmodic  affection  of  the 
arm  and  hand,  due  to  excessive 
use,  as  in  tailors.  [bird.  I 

tailor  warbler.  Common  tailorl 
tall 'pin',  n.  Mach.  The  tail- 


stock  center  in  a  lathe, 
tall  pipe  The  suction  pipe  of 
a  pump  ;  esp.,  Maut the  pipe 
from  a  deck  hand  pump  to  the 
main  suction  pipe  orto  the  bilge, 
tail  pit.  A  pit  for  the  weighted 
end  of  a  bascule  bridge, 
tailstock  =  tailstock. 
tail  switching.  Distribution  of 
cars  from  the  head  end  of  a  train 
to  side  tracks  by  a  locomotive 
eoupled  to  the  rear, 
tall 'ward  (tal'wPrd).tail'wards 
(-wSrdz),  adv.  See  -w  ard. 
tail'-wa  ter,  ».  Water  in  a  tail- 
race.  [growing  tails,  ns  grain.  I 
tall'y  (tal'Y),  a.  Having  or| 
tailve.  tailyie.  +  tail.taille. 
tailyeduce.  n.  [Cf.  tail  limited, 
entail.  For  second  part  cf.  L. 
ducere  to  lead.]  Order  of  suc¬ 
cession.  Obs.  Scot. 
tallyeour.  +  tailor.  [Soo/.I 
tailyeve.  «.  Reel;  shake.  Obs. \ 


taim.  f  tH  em. 

tain  (dial.  tan).  Obs.  or  dial. 
Eng.  vnr.  of  taken ,  p.  p.  of  take. 
tainchell.  +  tinchel. 
tainct.  +  taint. 
taint,  ».  [Cf.  F.  teint,  p.  p.  Cf. 
taint  tincture.]  A  small  scarlet 
arachnid.  Obs. 

taint,  n.  V  v.  Aphetic  form  of 
attaint, a  touch  in  tilting.  Obs. 
taint,  a.  [F.  teint ,  p  p.  See 
taint  to  stain. 1  Obs.  a  Tinged; 
red.  b  Tainted, 
taint'less.  a.  See  -l  e  s  s.  — 
taint'less-ly,  adv. 
taln'tor,  tain'tour.  n.  [Cf.  at-  , 
taint,  ?’.]  A  witness  against  I 
one  accused  of  crime.  Obs. 
taln'tor,  n.  [Cf.  taint  to  6tain.] 
A  dyer.  Obs. 

tain'ture  (tan'^ffr),  n.  [F.tein- 
ture  a  dye,  a  dyeing.  See  taint 
to  stain*;  cf.  tincture.]  Obs. 
1.  A  staining;  a  tincture. 


2.  Taint :  defilement ;  stain. 

taint'worm'.  n.  A  destructive 
parasitic  worm. 

Tal'ping',  n.  One  of  the  Chi¬ 
nese  engaged  in  the  Taiping  re¬ 
bellions.  See  Taiping,  a. 
ta'i-po  (ta'£-po),  n.  [Maori 
taepo ;  tar  to  arrive  4- po  night.] 
The  Devil  ;  —  often  used  ns  a 
proper  name  for  a  dog.  and  as 
j  an  epithet  for  a  vicious  horse, 
etc.  Australia. 
j  tair.  +  tayir,  their. 

ta'ir  (ta'Yr).  Var.  of  tah  r. 

|  tai'ra  (tl'rd)  Var.  of  tayra. 
taird  +  turd. 

tairge  (tarj),  tairg'er  (tar'j?r). 
Scot.  vars.  of  tarce,  targer. 
tairn  (tarn).  Scot,  of  tarn. 
tairt.  f  tart.  [of  take,  >*.  I 
tats.  +  tass, cup;  takes ,  form | 
tais.  Obs.  pi.  of  toe. 
taisch  (tash),  n.  [Gael.  &  Ir. 
I  taise  corpses,  saints’  relics,  OIr. 


taibhse  ghost.]  Ghost  of  a  dying 

person.  Scot.  [of  tease. I 

taise  ( Scot,  taz ).  O  ns.  or  Scot.  | 
t&lsh.  +  tass,  a  tasset. 
tals'sle  (ta's’l), tt.  dr  v.  Disor¬ 
der  ;  tangle  ;  puzzle.  Scot. 
taist.  taste. 
taiste.  Var.  of  tyste. 
tai8'trel  (tas'trYl),  tais'tril,  w. 
A  rascal  ;  also,  an  ill-tempered 
person.  Scot.  8c  Dial.  Eng. 
talt.  Scot.  var. of  tight.  [Eng.  | 
tait  Var. of  tate.  Scot.  8c  Dial.  | 
talt  (tat),  «.  An  Australian 
marsupial  of  the  genus  Tarsives. 
talt,  a.  [Cf.  Icel.  teitr  glad, 
cheerful.]  Lively;  sportive.— 
v.  Cheerfulness  ;*  sport.  —  v.  i. 
To  sport.  AH  Obs.  [teach. | 
talte.  f  taught ,  pret.  &  n.  p.  of 
tal  -tsain'  (tT'tsam').  Var.  of 

TAYSAAM. 

tai'ver,  ta'ver  (ta'vfr),  v  i. 
To  roam  ;  also,  to  babble.  Scot. 


tai'vers,  ta'vers  (ta'vfrz),  n. 

pi.  Tatters  ;  also,  babble.  Scot 
tai'vert.  Var.  of  ta  vf.rt.  Scot 
taj  (taj),  7z.  [Per.  taj  a  crown.] 
In  Mohammedan  countries,  a 
cap  ;  esp.,  the  tall  cone-shaped 
cap  worn  by  dervishes. 

Ta'jik  (ta'jYk),  n.  One  of  a 
mixed  Iranian  people,  peril,  of  a 
branch  of  the  Alpine  race,  in  Per¬ 
sia  and  adjacent  countries.  See 
Afghan,  n..  1;  Persian,  n..  1 
II  ta'jo  (tii'hO  ;  189),  n.  [Sn., 
prop.,  a  cut.]  A  deep  trench  for 
collecting  water  in  drought 

tak.  f  TACHE,  TACK, 
tak  (dial.  tak).  Obs.  or  Scot.  & 
dial.  Eng.  var.  of  take. 
takar.  -f  taker. 
ta-ka'vl  (td-kii'vf),  n.  An  ad¬ 
vance  of  money  made  to  a  ryot 
by  the^overnment  or  by  his  su¬ 
perior  at  sowing  and  recoverable 
at  the  harvest.  India. 


food,  foot ;  out,  oil  j  chair  ;  go  ;  sing,  iqk  ;  then,  thin;  nature,  verdure  (250) ;  K  —  ch  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144) ;  boN  ;  yet ;  zh  =  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Guide. 

Full  explanations  of  Abbreviations,  Signs,  etc.,  Immediately  precede  the  Vocabulary. 
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boat).  Dial.  Eng.  h  To  take  to  pieces ;  as,  to  take  down  a 
clock.  Dial,  or  Colloq.  1  To  dupe  or  cheat.  Colloq.  or  Dial. 

—  to  take  earth,  in  fox  hunting,  to  get  away  into  its  hole  ; 
hence,  tig.,  to  conceal  one’s  self.  Scott.  —  to  t.  ease,  to  be 
quiet  or  still.  Isle  of  Man.  —  to  t.  effect,  to  have  effect ;  to 
become  operative.  —  to  t.  eaample,  to  use  as  an  example  or 
warning.  —  to  t.  for  granted,  to  assume  as  fact  or  as  granted. 

—  to  t.  gifts,  or  money,  with  both  hands,  to  accept  gifts,  or  mon¬ 
ey,  from  parties  having  opposing  interests.  Of.  ambidexter, 
2.  —  to  t.  ground,  Mil.,  to  extend  the  line  ;  to  move  ;  as,  let 
the  artillery  take  ground  to  the  left.—  to  t.  head  or  a  head,  to 
rush  forward ;  to  begin  running.  Obs.  —  to  t.  heart,  to  gain 
confidence  or  courage ;  to  be  encouraged.  —  to  t.  heart  of 
grace,  to  take  courage.  Now  Rare.  —  to  t.  heaven,  to  breathe 
or  draw  in  the  free  air  again.  Obs.  &  R.  Chaucer.  —  to  t. 
hence,  to  remove  by  death  ;  — chiefly  in  the  passive,  —  to  t. 
hold,  to  grasp  or  seize  ;  to  obtain  hold  ;  —  esp.  with  of  or 
on.  —  to  t.  horse,  a  To  set  out  on  horseback ;  to  mount  and 
ride  horseback,  b  To  be  covered,  as  a  mare,  c  Mining. 
To  divide  into  branches  for  a  distance;  —  said  of  a  vein. 
Cf.  horse,  n.,  9.  —  to  t.  huff,  to  take  offense.  Cowper.  —  to  t. 
in.  a  To  inclose;  fence;  also,  Dial.  Eng .,  to  break  up 
by  digging  or  plowing  for  the  first  time,  b  To  encompass 
or  embrace  ;  to  comprise  ;  comprehend  ;  specif.,  to  include 
in  one’s  course,  c  To  draw  into  a  smaller  compass ;  to  con¬ 
tract  ;  to  brail  or  furl ;  as,  to  take  in  sail,  d  To  cheat  ;  de¬ 
ceive.  Colloq.  e  To  admit ;  receive  ;  as,  a  leaky  vessel  will 
take  in  water  ;  specif.,  to  receive  at  one’s  house,  as  work  ; 
as  xto  take  in  washing,  f  To  win  by  conquest.  Obs.  g  To  re¬ 
ceive  into  the  mind.  “  Some  bright  genius  can  take  in  a  long 
train  of  propositions.”  I.  Watts,  h  To  receive  regularly, 
as  a  periodical  work  or  newspaper  ;  to  take.  Chiefly  Eng. 
i  To  receive  backwardation.  Eng.  j  To  capture  ;  subdue. 
Scot,  k  To  pass  over  or  cover,  as  a  road  or  a  distance.  Scot. 

—  to  t.  In  hand,  a  To  attempt  or  undertake,  b  To  seize 
and  deal  with  ;  as,  he  took  him  in  hand.  —  to  t.  In  one’s  own 
hand,  to  deal  with  freely  or  without  ceremony.  Scot.  —  to 
t.  in,  or  to,  pieces,  to  separate  into  component  parts  ;  to  an¬ 
alyze. —  to  t.  into  one’s  head,  to  conceive  a  sudden  notion 
concerning;  to  be  seized  with  the  idea  of. —to  t.  issue, 
to  take  up  the  opposite  side  or  view ;  to  join  issue  ;  as,  to 
take  issue  with  a  person  or  with  a  conclusion.  —  to  t.  it  easy, 
to  give  one’s  self  ease  or  unconcern  ;  to  be  in  no  hurry.  —  to 
t.  it  in  snuff,  to  be  angry  or  offended.  Shak.  —  to  t.  it  out 
of.  Colloq.  a  To  get  satisfaction  or  exact  penalty  from, 
b  To  take  the  energy  out  of.  —  to  t.  keep,  to  take  care ;  to 
heed.  Obs.  Chaucer,  —  to  t.  knowledge  of.  See  knowledge, 

2.  —  to  t.  law,  or  the  law,  on,  to  institute  legal  measures 
against.  Dial,  or  Colloq.  —  to  t.  leave.  See  leave,  n.,  2.  — 
tot.  measures,  to  make  preparations;  to  provide  means. — 
to  t.  nicks,  to  take  aim  ;  to  aim.  Scot.  A'  Dial.  Eng.  — to  t. 
notice  of,  or  that,  to  perceive  especially  ;  to  observe  or  treat 
with  special  attention.  Also,  to  remark  on.  —  to  t.  oath,  to 
swear  with  solemnity,  or  in  a  judicial  manner.  —  to  t.  occa¬ 
sion  of,  to  take  advantage  of ;  to  dupe.  Scot.  —  to  t.  off.  a 
To  remove;  as,  to  take  oft  one’s  hat;  to  take  off  a  penny 
from  the  price,  b  To  take  the  life  of ;  to  cause  the  death 
of  ;  as,  he  was  taken  off  by  fever,  c  To  withhold  or  deter. 
Obs.  d  To  drink  off  ;  swallow,  e  To  purchase  ;  to  take  in 
trade.  Now  R.  “The  Spaniards  having  no  commodities  that 
we  will  take  off."  Locke,  t  To  copy;  reproduce.  “  Takeoff  all 
their  models  m  wood.”  Addison,  g  To  mimic  ;  personate. 

I  am  told  Foote  means  to  take  me  off,  as  he  calls  it.  Boswell, 
h  To  go  away;  to  go;  —  used  reflexively.  1  To  stop; 
check.  Scot,  J  To  inherit,  as  features  or  characteris¬ 
tics,  from.  Dial.  Ena.  —  to  t.  on.  a  To  assume;  arro- 
ate;  as,  to  take  on  a  character  or  dignity,  b  To  apply  or 
irect  to  (one’s  self),  c  To  engage ;  hire ;  as,  to  take  on 
more  hands,  d  To  get  into  debt  for  ;  to  obtain  on  credit. 
Scot.  —  to  t.  one’s  breath,  to  take  away  one’s  breath  ;  to  de¬ 
prive  of  breath.  Dial.  Eng.  —  to  t.  one’s  death,  or  to  t.  one’s 
death  of  cold,  fever,  etc.,  to  expose  one’s  self  to  death,  as  by 
catching  some  disease.  Colloq.  or  Dial.  —  to  t.  one’s  length, 
to  measure  one’s  length.  Scot.  &  Dial.  Eng.  —  to  t.  one’s 
life  in  one’s  hand,  to  risk  one’s  life.  —  to  t.  one's  self  to  do,  per¬ 
form,  etc.,  anything,  to  pledge  one’s  self  to  do,  perform, 
etc.,  anything.  Scot.  —  to  t.  order,  to  take  suitable  action  ; 
to  make  arrangements.  Obs.  or  Archaic. 

Whiles  I  take  order  for  mine  own  affairs.  Shak. 

—  to  t.  orders,  a  To  receive  directions  or  commands,  b 
Eccl.  To  enter  some  grade  of  the  ministry.  See  order,  n., 

3.  —  to  t.  out,  to  remove  from  within  a  place;  hence,  to 
remove  in  various  senses ;  as  :  a  To  separate  ;  deduct ;  as, 
take  out  five  from  the  sum.  b  To  remove  or  draw  out  by 
cleansing,  etc. ;  as,  to  take  out  a  stain,  c  To  extract.  Obs. 
“  Striking  stones  they  took  fire  out  of  them.”  2  Macca¬ 
bees  x.  3.  d  To  procure  for  one’s  self ;  as,  to  take  out  a  pat¬ 
ent.  e  To  put  an  end  to ;  as,  to  take  the  conceit  out  of  a 
man.  f  To  escort ;  as,  to  trike  out  to  dinner,  g  To  take  as 
an  equivalent ;  as,  he  took  what  remained  of  the  debt  out  in 
goods,  h  To  copy.  Obs.  i  To  unhitch  ;  unharness ; —said 
of  horses,  oxen,  etc.  —  to  t.  out  of  wind  (or  winding),  Mech., 
to  true  up  to  a  plane  surface,  as  a  warped  board.  —  to  t.  over, 
a  To  derive  or  receive,  b  To  undertake ;  to  take  the  con¬ 
trol  of.  —  to  t.  part,  to  share ;  join ;  as,  they  take  part  in 
our  rejoicing.  —  to  t.  place,  a  To  come  to  pass ;  occur ;  as. 
the  ceremony  w  ill  not  take.place.  b  To  take  precedence  or 
prioritv.  c  To  take  effect;  to  prevail.  Obs.  “If  your 
doctrine  takes  place."  Berkeley,  d  To  be  present  or  on  the 
ground  ;  to  have  a  position.  Obs.  —  to  t.  potluck,  to  take 
whatever  food  may  chance  to  be  provided.  Colloq.— to 
t.  root.  =  to  strike  root.  —  to  t.  shape,  to  assume  a  definite 
form. —  to  t.  shipping,  to  embark.  Obs.  —  to  t.  soil,  to  run 
into  the  mire  or  water ;  hence,  to  take  refuge  or  shelter. 
Obs.  or  R.  —  to  t.  steps,  to  take  action ;  to  move  in  a  mat¬ 
ter.  —  to  t.  stock,  to  take  account  of  stock  ;  to  make  an  in¬ 
ventory  ;  hence,  with  of,  to  make  an  estimate,  ascertain 
the  facts,  or  make  note,  of  or  in  regard  to  (something).— 
to  t.  stock  in.  a  To  subscribe  for,  or  purchase,  shares  in  (a 
stock  company),  b  To  put  faith  in  ;  to  accept  as  trust¬ 
worthy  ;  as,  to  take  stock  in  a  person’s  fidelity.  Colloq.  —  to 
t.  strife,  to  undertake  conflict.  Obs.  Chaucer.  —  to  t.  tardy, 
to  take  or  come  upon  (one)  unaware.  Obs.  —  to  t.  the  air. 
a  To  go  abroad ;  to  walk  or  ride  out.  b  Falconry.  To  seek 
to  escape  by  trying  to  rise  higher  than  the  falcon.  — to  t. 
the  bftek  track,  to  retrace  one’s  steps ;  to  retreat.  Colloq. 

—  to  t.,  or  to  t.  up,  the  Book,  to  hold  family  prayers.  Scot. 

~to  t.  the  bull  by  the  horns,  to  grapple  with  a 
difficulty.  Colloq.  —  tot.  the  cake,  to  carry  off  the  prize  ;  to 
rank  first.  Slang.  —  to  t.  the  drunt,  to  take  offense.  Scot. 
A’  If-  —  to  t.  the  field,  Mil.,  to  enter  upon  a  campaign. — 


to  take  the  floor,  a  To  rise  to  make  a  more  or  less  formal 
address,  motion,  or  the  like,  b  To  stand  up  to  dance.  Dial, 
or  Colloq.  —  to  t.  the  foot,  to  walk  ;  —  said  of  a  child.  Scot. 

—  to  t.  the  ground,  to  touch  bottom  or  become  stranded; 

—  said  of  a  vessel.  —  to  t.  the  reins,  to  assume  control.  —  to  t. 
the  road,  a  To  set  out  or  begin  traveling;  specif.,  to  be¬ 
come  a  vagabond  or  tramp;  to  lead  a  gypsy  life.  Dial,  or 
Colloq.  b  To  engage  on  a  round  of  performances  from  town 
to  town  ;  —  said  of  a  theatrical  troupe.  —  to  t.  the  sun,  Naut., 
to  observe  the  sun’s  altitude  with  a  quadrant  or  sextant  for 
purposes  of  navigation.  —  to  t.  the  veil,  Eccl.,  to  receive,  or 
assume,  a  veil  in  token  of  retirement  from  the  world,  as  a 
woman  on  becoming  a  nun.  —  to  t.  the  wall  of,  to  pass  (one) 
on  the  side  of  the  street  next  the  wall,  this  side  being 
formerly  the  more  desirable,  and  naturally  claimed  by  a 
superior  in  rank  ;  hence,  to  get  the  better  of.  Obs.  “  I  will 
take  the  wall  of  any  man  or  maid  of  Mpntague’s.”  Shak. 

—  to  t.  the  wind  out  of  one’s  sails,  to  sail  to  windward  of  a 
sailing  vessel  and  so  cut  off  the  wind ;  hence,  to  deprive  one 
of  power  or  activity;  to  put  one  in  a  humiliatingly  helpless 
position.  — to  t.  time,  or  occasion,  by  the  forelock,  to  make 
prompt  use  of  anything  ;  not  to  let  slip  an  opportunity. 

Time  is  painted  with  a  lock  before  and  bald  behind,  signifying 
thereby  that  we  must  take  time  by  the  forelock ;  for  when  'tis 
once  past,  there  is  no  recalling  it.  Swift. 

—  to  t.  to.  a  To  astonish ;  annoy.  Dial.  Eng.  b  To  adopt, 
as  a  child.  Dial.  Eng.  c  To  close ;  shut.  Scot.  A'  Shet¬ 
land  /.  —  to  t.  to  church,  to  marry;  wed.  Dial.  Eng.  —  to 
t.  together,  to  gather  up  ;  to  collect.  Obs.  —  to  t.  to  heart, 
to  be  deeply  affected  by  ;  to  feel  deep  concern  or  grief  over. 

—  to  t.  to  one’s  boBom,  to  admit  to  one’s  affections,  confi¬ 
dences,  etc.  — to  t.  to  task,  to  call  to  account;  to  reprove. 

—  to  t.  to  witness,  to  call  to  witness ;  as,  to  take  God  to  wit¬ 
ness.  —  to  t.  toy,  to  become  restive ;  —  said  of  a  horse.  Obs. 

—  to  t.  up.  a  To  lift ;  raise ;  to  pick  up.  “  Take  her  up 
tenderly.”  Hood,  b  To  gather  up;  to  absorb  ;  as,  a  sponge 
takes  up  water,  c  To  collect ;  to  exact,  as  a  tax  ;  as,  to  take 
up  a  contribution.  “  Take  up  commodities  upon  our  bills.” 
Shak.  d  To  seize  or  arrest ;  to  take  into  custody ;  as,  to 
lake  up  a  thief,  e  To  gather  together  and  fasten ;  as,  to 
take  up  raveled  stitches,  f  To  begin  ;  as,  to  take  up  a  lam¬ 
entation.  Ezek.  xix.  1.  Specif.,  to  resume  where  another 
left  off ;  as,  he  paused  ana  she  took  up  the  tale,  g  To  en¬ 
gross  ;  employ  ;  to  occupy  or  fill ;  as,  to  take  up  the  time  ; 
it  took  np  much  room  ;  also,  to  comprise ;  to  include.  “  The 
noble  poem  of  Palamon  and  Arcite  .  .  .  taking  up  seven 
years.”  Dryden.  h  To  fix  upon ;  to  take  possession  of ; 
as,  to  take  up  land  ;  to  enter  upon.  Hence,  to  assume  ;  to 
adopt  as  one’s  own  ;  to  carry  on  or  manage ;  as,  to  take  up 
the  quarrels  of  our  neighbors ;  to  take  np  current  opinions. 
Also,  to  receive,  accept,  or  adopt  for  the  purpose  of  assist¬ 
ing  ;  to  espouse  the  cause  of.  Ps.  xxvii.  10.  i  To  check  by 
reproof,  dissent,or  the  like  ;  to  reprimand. 

One  of  Ins  relations  took  him  up  roundly.  L' Estrange. 
J  To  accept  or  admit ;  now',  usually,  specif.,  to  accept  the 
proposal  of,  as  a  wager  or  a  person  wagering. 

The  ancients  took  up  experiments  upon  credit.  Bacon. 
k  To  buy  or  borrow  ;  as,  to  take  up  goods  to  a  large  amount ; 
to  take  up  money  at  the  bank.  Colloq.  1  To  pav  the  amount 
of,  as  a  note  or  loan  ;  to  pay  in  full  for,  as  stock  bought  on  a 
margin,  m  To  remove,  as  by  an  adjustment  of  parts ;  as,  to 
lake  up  lost  motion,  as  in  a  machine  bearing ;  also,  to  make 
tight,  as  by  winding  or  drawing;  as,  to  take  up  slack  thread 
in  sewing,  n  To  understand ;  comprehena.  Obs.  o  To 
makeup;  to  compose;  settle;  as,  to  take  up  a  quarrel.  Obs. 
p  To  check  or  bring  to  a  stop.  Obs.  q  To  understand. 
Scot,  r  To  clear  out  the  ditches  of.  Dial.  Eng.  “  The 
season  for  k  taking  up ’  the  meadows.”  T.  Hardy,  s  To 
improve  in  health  or  character.  Dial .  Eng.  —  to  t.  up  arms. 
=  to  take  arms.  —  to  t.  upon  one’s  self,  a  To  assume ;  un¬ 
dertake  j  as,  he  takes  upon  h  i nisei  f  to  assert  the  fact,  b  To 
appropriate  or  direct  to  one’s  self;  to  allow  to  be  imputed 
to,  or  inflicted  upon,  one’s  self ;  as,  to  take  upon  one's  self  a 
punishment.  —  to  t.  up  the  gauntlet  or  glove,  to  accept  a 
challenge.—  to  t.  up  the  hatchet,  to  make  or  declare  war  j  —  a 
hrase  derived  from  the  practice  of  the  American  Indians, 
f.  to  bury  the  hatchet,  under  bury.  —  to  t.  up  the  running, 
to  go  off  at  full  speed  ;  to  take  the  lead.  —  to  t.  vent,  to  es¬ 
cape  ;  to  be  made  public.  —  to  t.  water,  a  To  let  one’s  boat 
fall  into  the  wake  of  another,  as  in  a  race.  Hence :  b  To 
weaken  in  a  contest ;  to  back  down.  Slang.  —  to  t.  wind,  to 
be  divulged;  to  become  known;  to  spread,  as  a  rumor.— 
to  t.  with,  a  To  take  as  companion  ;  fig.,  to  let  (a  person) 
follow  one’s  meaning,  b  =  to  take  to  C-  Scot.  A -Dial. Eng. 
take  (tak),  v.  i.  1.  To  lay  hold ;  to  fix  upon  anything. 
“  In  red  earth  eke  a  vine  is  hard  to  take."  Palladius. 
2  Specif.:  a  To  obtain  possession;  to  capture;  as,  the 
queen  in  chess  takes  at  any  distance  in  a  straight  line, 
b  Law .  To  receive  property  as  one’s  own  ;  to  receive  the 
title  to  property;  as,  he  takes  as  heir. 

3.  To  betake  one’s  self;  to  proceed;  resort;  go;  —  now 
usually  with  to  ;  as,  to  take  to  the  boats. 

Whan  they  were  well  fested,  they  take  on  their  wnyc.  Carton. 

4.  To  undertake.  Obs.  Gower. 

5.  Naut.  To  come  to  rest  or  into  position  or  contact. 

6.  To  have  the  natural  or  intended  effect  or  action  ;  to  take 
effect ;  to  operate ;  act ;  as,  the  vaccination  did  not  take. 
Specif.;  a  Of  fish,  to  rise  to  bait ;  to  bite.  Colloq.  b  To 
kindle  ;  to  catch  fire  ;  as,  the  wood  took  quickly.  Obs.  or 
Colloq.  or  Dial. 

7.  To  subsist ;  obtain  ;  prevail.  Obs.  Gou  er. 

8.  To  charm  ;  specif.  :  a  To  exert  a  spell.  Obs. 

No  fairy  takes ,  nor  witch  hath  power  to  charm.  Shak. 
b  To  prove  taking,  attractive,  or  pleasing  ;  to  gain  a  favor¬ 
able  reception  ;  as,  a  book  or  a  play  takes.  Colloq. 

9.  To  be,  or  admit  of  being,  taken,  in  any  sense ;  specif.  : 
a  To  admit  of  being  photographed;  as,  he  takes  well. 
Colloq.  b  To  be  seized  or  attacked,  as  by  sickness.  Obs. 

With  melancholy  I  take.  Piers  Plowman. 

10.  Used  redundantly  with  and;  as,  he  foo&and  robbed  the 

house.  Obs.  or  Colloq.  or  Dial.  Cursor  Mundi. 

to  take  after,  to  follow  ;  also,  to  pattern  after  ;  resemble  ;  as, 
the  son  takes  after  his  father.  —  to  t.  against,  to  conceive  a 
prejudice  against.  Dial.  Eng.  —  to  t.  away,  to  go  hurriedly. 
Dial.  Eng.— to  t.  in  hand.  Dial.  Eng.  a  To  assume  an  air 
of  importance,  b  To  engage  in  an  enterprise;  to  act.— 
to  t.  in  with,  to  make  terms  with.  Obs.  Bacon.  —  to  t.  of. 

—  TO  TAKE  AFTER.  Dial.  Eng.  —  to  t.  off,  to  take  depar- 


take.  Obs  p.  p.  of  take. 

take'-all',  n.  Constant  cultiva¬ 
tion  of  land  without  rotation. 
A  nstralia. 

take'down'a-ble,  a.  See  -  able. 
take'ful  (tak'f’l),  a.  'Faking; 
alluring.  Dial.  Eng.  [Col log. \ 
take'-in',  n.  A  fraud  ;  cheat.  | 
takel,  takelle.  +  tackle. 
tak'en  (tak'’n), //.  of  take. 
—  to  be  taken  with,  or  in,  the 
mainour,  or  mainor  See  main¬ 
our.  Obs. 

ta'ken  (tu'k£n),  ta'ken-ing. 

Obs.  or  Scot.  &  dial.  Eng.  var.  of 
TOKEN,  TOKENING.  [takes.l 

tak'er  (tak'Cr),  n.  1  Onethnt| 


2.  Mining.  The  head  or  business 

agent  of  a  body  of  tutworkers. 
Cornwall ,  Eng. 

tak'er-in',»j.  One  that  takes  in; 
as;  a  A  cheat,  b  —  licker-in. 
tak'er-off',  n.  a  One  that  takes 
anything  off.  b  Print.  One  that 
takes  the  printed  sheets  from  the 
press.  Eng  Cf.  4th  fly,  n.,  6  b. 
taket.  takette  +  tacket. 
ta-kig'ra-phy.  tak  i  graph'ic. 
etc.  \  ars.  of  tachyoraph  Y,etc. 
takil.  takill.  ^  tackle. 
Ta-kll'man  (t a-k Yl'm  ft n),  a. 
Desig.  an  almost  extinct  tribe 
of  Oregon  Indians  supposed  to 
form  a  distinct  linguistic  stock. 


takin,  takine.  *h  token. 
takkar.  +  taker. 
takke.  takle  tack,  tackle. 
takning.  +  tokening. 
ta-ko'sis  (td-ko'sTs),  v.  [NL.  ; 
cf  Gr.  rr/KeLV  to  melt,  waste 
away.]  Jeter.  A  wasting  dis- 
easeoi  goats,  due  to  Micrococcus 
cap nnvs  and  marked  by  diar¬ 
rhea,  emaciation,  and  death, 
takun.  +  token. 
tak'y  (tiik'Y),  a.  Pleasing;  al¬ 
luring  ;  taking.  Colloq. 
takynnar,  n.  [Cf.  token.]  A 
portent.  Obs  Scot. 
tal.  +  tail,  tale,  tall. 


tal  (tiil),  tj.  [Hind,  /a/.]  Cym¬ 

bals  used  by  religious  devotees, 
and  often  in  accompanying, 
tal  (tiilh ta'la(ta'ld),«.  [Hind. 
tala,  tal,  Skr.  tala.]  The  pal¬ 
myra.  India. 

tal.  Abbr.  Talis  (L.,  such  a 
one). 

I!  ta'la(ta'la),  n.  [Sp.]  Ruin; 
destruction  also,  a  raid.  Rare. 
t  a  1  a-b  o  n'  (ta'lii-bOn'),  n.  A 
choir  on  two  poles  carried  by 
four  men.  Phil.  I. 
talage.  +  tallage. 

Ta  la'ing  (tn-la'Tng),  n.  [Bur¬ 
mese.]  =  Mon. 


ture ;  esp.,  Sports,  to  begin  a  leap  or  spring.  See  take-off, 
n.,  2.  —  to  take  on.  a  To  be  violently  affected  ;  to  exjpress 
grief,  pain,  anger,  etc.,  violently,  b  To  ache  or  be  painful. 
Dial.  Lug.  c  To  find  acceptance ;  to  make  a  hit.  Colloq., 
Eng.  d  To  adopt  a  profession  or  course  of  life  ;  specif.,  to 
enlist  as  a  soldier.  Scot,  e  To  succeed  to  the  control  of  an 
estate.  Scot.  —  to  t.  on  with,  a  To  act  or  behave  in  a  certain 
(esp.  indecorous)  manner  with.  Low.  b  To  consort  w  ith. 
Dial.  Eng.  c  To  like;  to  be  attracted  by.  Jr.  or  Dial. 
Eng.  —  to  t.  sick,  to  become  sick.  Colloq.  —  to  t.  to.  a  To 
be  disposed  to ;  to  become  attached  to ;  as,  to  lake  to  books. 
“  If  lie  does  but  take  to  you,  .  .  .  vou  will  contract  a  great 
friendship  with  him.”  Walpole,  b  To  resort  to  ;  to  betake 
one’s  self  to  ;  — used  colloq.  in  various  phrases  signifying 
recourse  to  some  action  or  procedure  ;  as,  to  t.  to  the  brush, 
to  t.  to  one’s  heels,  to  t.  to  the  tall  timber,  to  flee.  “  Men  of 
learning,  who  take  to  business,  discharge  it  generally  with 
greater  honesty  than  men  of  the  world.”  Addison.  —  to  t. 
to  the  road,  a  To  lead  a  vagabond’s  life,  b  To  become  a  high¬ 
wayman. —  to  t.  up.  a  Tostop;  cease;  desist.  Obs.  b  To 
improve  in  health  or  character ;  to  pick  up.  Obs.  or  Dial. 
Locke,  c  Of  the  weather,  to  clear.  Scot.  A •  Dial.  Eng.  d  To 
borrow;  to  procure  a  loan.  Obs. or  Dial,  e  To  go  up  or  along. 
Dial.  Eng. —  to  t.  up  with,  a  To  receive  w  ithout  opposition  ; 
to  accept ;  adopt ;  to  put  up  with ;  as,  to  take  up  ut/A  plain 
fare,  b  To  lodge  with  ;  to  dwell  or  consort  with,  c  To  be 
or  become  interested  or  absorbed  in.  Colloq.  or  Dial,  d  To 
consort  with,  esp.with  a  view  to  marrying.  Dial,  or  Colloq. 
—  tot.  with,  a  To  side  with.  Rare.  Bacon,  b  To  confess; 
acknowledge.  Scot.  A :  Dial.  Eng.  c  To  like  ;  brook ;  as, 
how'  does  he  take,  with  the  work  ?  Scot. 

take  (tak),  n.  1.  Act  of  taking,  as  of  capturing  game. 

2.  Something  that  takes  ;  as:  a  A  charm  ;  spell.  Obs.  b 
Illness;  esp.,  a  sudden  illness.  Dial.  Eng.  c  Something 
that  pleases  or  becomes  popular,  as  a  song  or  play.  Colloq. 
d  A  state  of  mind  ;  esp.,  mental  turmoil  or  trouble.  Scot. 

3.  That  w’hich  is  taken  ;  as  :  a  The  quantity  of  fish  cap¬ 
tured  at  one  haul  or  catch,  b  A  holding  or  appropriation 
of  land,  as  of  land  leased  for  mining  purposes.  Eng.  c 
Print.  The  portion  of  copy  a  compositor  lias  at  one  time, 
or  the  type  set  from  it.  d  The  amount  of  money  received 
from  a  sale,  as  of  tickets  of  admission  to  a  play  or  the  like. 

take'down'  (tak'doun'),  a.  Constructed  so  as  to  be  read¬ 
ily  taken  apart ;  as,  a  takedown  rifle  ;  a  takedown  bed. 

take'down',  n.  1.  Act  of  taking  down,  or  humiliating; 
esp.,  act  of  duping  or  deceiving  ;  also,  one  that  takes  down 
or  humiliates,  as  by  deception.  Colloq. 

2.  Tbe  part  of  a  takedowm  rifle  or  the  like  at  which  or 
whereby  it  is  taken  apart ;  also,  a  takedowm  rifle. 

take'-off',  n.  1.  Act  of  taking  off  ;  specif.,  an  imitation, 
esp.  in  the  way  of  caricature. 

2.  The  spot  at  which  one  takes  off  ;  specif.,  the  place  from 
which  a  jumper  rises  in  leaping. 

3.  The  stroke  in  a  loose  croquet.  See  croquet,  ».f  2. 

4.  =  offtake,  ??.,  3. 

take'-up',  n.  Mach.  That  which  takes  up  or  tightens; 
specif.  :  a  A  device  in  a  sewing  machine  for  draw  ing  up  the 
slack  thread  as  the  needle  rises  in  completing  a  stitch,  b 
A  device,  sometimes  automatic,  for  taking  up  slack  in  the 
belt  of  an  elevator  or  belt  conveyor,  c  An  automatic  mo¬ 
tion  in  a  loom  for  rolling  up  the  cloth  as  it  is  wroven. 

ta'kin  (ta'ken'),  n.  [From  the  native  name  in  Assam, 
Mishmi  takin.']  A  little-knowm  ruminant  ( Budorcas  taxi- 
color)  of  Tibet,  allied,  like  the  serows,  to  both  the  goats 
and  the  antelopes.  It  is  large  and  heavily  built,  with  griz¬ 
zled  hair  reddish  brown  on  the  body  and  black  on  the  head. 
The  thick  black  horns  curve  outwards  and  then  backw  ards. 


tak'ing  (tak'Tng),  p.  pr.  &  rb.  n.  of  take.  Specif. :  rb.  n. 

1.  Act  of  one  that  takes  ;  as :  a  A  touching  or  handling. 
Obs.  b  A  gaining  possession  ;  a  seizing  ;  apprehension. 

2.  That  which  is  taken  or  received  ;  receipts, esp.  of  money. 

3.  That  w  hich  takes,  or  casts  a  spell  over  ;  a  blight.  Obs. 
4-  Agitation  ;  excitement ;  distress  of  mind.  Colloq. 

5.  Illness;  sickness.  Obs.  or  Dial. 
taking,  p.  a.  1.  Apt  to  take  ;  alluring  ;  attracting. 

Subtile  in  making  his  temptations  most  taking.  Fuller. 
2.  Infectious;  contagious;  also,  Obs.,  injurious;  noxious. 
—  taking  ly,  .  — taking  ness,  n. 
taklng-off',  n.  1.  Removal,  esp.  by  death  ;  death. 

The  deep  damnation  of  his  taking-off.  Shak. 


2  Print.  The  removal  of  sheets  from  the  press.  Eng. 

3.  Act  of  presenting  a  take-off,  or  burlesque  imitation, 
ta-lak'  (tti-i'ak'),  n.  [Ar .  (aldq.]  Moham.  Law.  Divorce  by 
the  act  of  the  husband,  in  rejecting  the  wife.  With  the 
Shiites  and  the  Malikiites  hut  one  kind  (the  talak-us-sunnat)  is 
recognized  as  valid,  requiring  the  husband  to  refuse  to  receive 
his  wife  for  three  months  in  order  to  effect  it.  and  called  ahsan 
or  hasan  according  to  the  procedure.  The  hanifites  and  Sha* 
fiites  recognize  another  (the  talak-ul-bidaat  or  talak-ul-b&d&i) 
taking  three  weeks. 

ta-lak',  v.  t.  Moham.  Law.  To  divorce  (the  wife), 
tal'a-poin  (t51'd-poin),  n.  [Pg.  talapoi,  lalapoin ,  name  for 
a  Buddhist  priest,  fr.  Siamese  Tama  p'rd  ;  t'ama ,  honorific 
title  p'rti,  priest.]  1.  A  Buddhist  monk  ;  a  poonghie. 
Ceylon  tf-  Indo-C hina . 

2  ( F .  pron.  ta'la'pwSN'.)  [F. ;  —  from  some  resemblance.] 
A  West  African  guenon  monkey  (C ere ojri theeus  talapoin), 
the  smallest  of  the  guenons.  It  is  olivaceous  above  and 
whitish  beneath,  with  a  black  face  and  yellowish  whiskers, 
ta-la'ri-a  (td-la'ri-d  ;  115),  n.  pi.  [L.,  fr.  talaris  pertain¬ 
ing  to  the  ankles,  fr.  talus  ankle.]  Class.  Myth.  Small 
wings  or  winged  shoes  fastened  to  the  ankles,  chiefly  used 
as  an  attribute  of  Hermes  or  Mercury, 
ta-lar'lc  (td-lSr'Tk),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  ankles  ;  — 
chiefly  in  the  phrase  talaric  chiton  or  tunic,  a  garment  reach¬ 
ing  to  the  ankles,  as  that  worn  by  the  Ionian  Greeks. 
tall)Ot  (tSl'tmt),  n.  [Peril,  fr.  the  Talbot  family,  in  w  hose 
arms  the  figure  of  a  dog  is  borne.]  One  of  an  extinct 
breed  of  dogs,  mostly  white,  with  pendulous  ears  and  heavy 
jowls,  supposed  to  be  the  stock  from  which  the  bloodhound 


and  some  other  breeds  are  descended. 


ta-la'je  (ta-la'ha;  1?*9),  n. 
[Amer.  Sp.,  fr.  talaxi  in  a 
Quiche  dialect.]  See  Aroas. 
Ta  la  man'ean  (t  a'ld-m  a  i) '- 
Van),  a.  Designating  a  linguis¬ 
tic  stock  of  Central  American 
Indians,  chiefly  of  the  Atlantic 
forest  regions  of  Costa  Rica.  — 
n.  One  of  this  stock, 
ta’ant.  +  talent. 
tal'a-rl,  n.  [See  tallari.]  See 
coin. 


eoric  form  for  Sp.  atalai/a ,  Ar. 
at-taldyi',  pi.  of  at-tali'ah  spy, 
scout.]  Archieol.’  "One  of  the 
prehistoric  stone  structures  of 
the  Balearic  Islands  resembling 
the  nuraghe  of  Sardinia, 
tal'ba  gum  (tfil'bd),  tal'ca  gum 
(tftl'ka),  ta'leh  gum  itii'l?), 
tal'ha  gum  (tll'lia).  =  Sua- 
kin  gum. 

talbart.  talbert.  +  tabard. 


talaries,  «.  pi.  Talaria.  Ohs. 
talary,  n.  [Cf.  OF.  taillerie .] 
Tailoring.  Obs. 
ta-la'yot  (tn-li\'yfit),  n. ;  pi. 
talayoti  (ta'lii-yo'te).  [Bal- 


talberone.  ^  taburn. 
tal'bo-type'  (tfll'bfi-tlp'  ;  tfil'-), 
n.  [After  W.  II.  F.  Talbot  (1800- 
77),  English  photographer.] 
Photog.  =  CALOTYPE. 


ale,  senate,  c&re,  Am,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofa ;  eve,  Svent,  end,  recent,  maker ;  Ice,  Ill ;  old,  obey,  orb,  5dd,  s5ft,  connect ;  use,  unite,  u 


|)  Foreign  Word.  +  Obsolete  Variant  of.  +  combined  with.  =  eQuals. 


urn,  up,  circus,  menu  ; 
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TALLAT 


talc  (ISlfc)  n  [F  talc  ;  cf.  Sp.  &  It.  talco,  LL.  talcut ; 
.  .  A/’ .("{?•]  Mtn-  A  soft  mineral  of  a  soapy  feel,  occur¬ 

ring  in  foliated,  granular,  or  fibrous  masses,  usually  whit¬ 
ish  greenish,  or  grayish  in  color.  In  composition  it  is  an 
acid  magnesium  metasiUcate,  H2Mg3(Si03)}.  Sp.  gr„  2.6- 
2.9.  H.,  1  (for  foliated  talc).  Soapstone  and  French  chalk 
are  varieties  of  talc.  Other  kinds  are  used  in  makine 
soap,  paper,  lubricants,  toilet  powder,  etc.  g 

*?iC’  ^•^•/TALCKED,  TALCED  (Uflkt);  TALCK'lNG,  TALC'lNG(t51'- 
klng).  To  rub  or  treat  with  talc,  as  a  photographic  plate 
talc'ose  (tSl'kos  ;  tSI-kos')  \a.  [Cf.  I.  tahfueui.}  [vL'. 
talc  OUS  (tSl'kus  ;  see  -ose)  )  Pertaining  to  talc  ;  com- 
posed  of,  containing,  or  resembling,  talc, 
tala  (tal),  n.  [AS.  talu  speech,  narrative  ;  akin  to  D  Inal 
speech,  language,  G.  zahl  number,  OHG.  tala,  Icel  lal 
tala,  number,  speech,  Sw.  tal,  Dan.  tal  number  tale 
speech,  Goth,  tahjan  to  instruct.  Cf.  tell,  v.  t.,  talk  v. 
b]  1.  Speech  ;  discourse  ;  talk;  conversation.  Obs] 

2.  Speech  of  a  people  or  country  ;  language  ;  tongue.  Obs. 

3.  That  which  is  told  ;  an  oral  relation  or  recital ;  hence 
any  rehearsal  of  any  event  ;  a  narration;  account ;  story. 

. The  tale  of  Troy  divine.”  Milton.  “  In  such  manner 
rime  is  Dante’s  tale.”  Chaucer. 

We  spend  our  years  as  a  that  is  told.  p8.  Xc.  9. 

4.  Specif.,  a  libelous  report  or  piece  of  evil  gossip. 

5-  Law.  A  count  or  declaration.  Obs.  or  Archaic. 

6.  A  number  ;  a  numerical  quantity.  Obs. 

7.  A  reckoning  by  numbers;  a  count,  as  distinguished 
from  measure  or  weight  ;  a  numbering  ;  enumeration. 

In  packing,  they  keep  a  just  tale  of  the  number.  Careiv. 

8.  A  number  of  things  taken  in  the  aggregate  ;  a  sum. 

9.  A  list  or  series.  Obs. 

10.  Account ;  thought  ;  care  ;  regard  ;  heed.  Obs. 

Syn.  — Anecdote,  fable,  incident,  memoir,  relation,  ac¬ 
count,  legend,  narrative.  See  story. 

a  tale  of  naught,  a  thing  of  no  account.  Obs.  —  to  be,  or  to 
Jump,  in  one  t.,  to  agree  ;  to  be  in  accord.  Obs. 
tale'bear  er  (-b&r'er),  n.  One  who  officiously  or  maliciously 
spreads  gossip,  scandal,  etc.  —  tale'bear  ing,  a.  c€r  n. 

Tal  e-gal'lus  (taPe-gSl'da),  n.  [NL.]  Zo'ol.  The  genus 
of  Australian  mound  birds  which  includes  the  common 
brush  turkey.  In  some  classifications  it  is  the  type  of  a 
subfamily,  Tal  e-gal  li'nae  (-ga-ll'ne). 
tal'ent  (t&l'ent),  n.  [ME.  talent  sum  of  money,  desire,  OF. 
talent ,  in  F.  a  talent  (sense  I),  ability,  fr.  L.  talentum  a  tal¬ 
ent  (sense  1),  Gr.  rahavrov  a  balance,  thing  weighed,  def¬ 
inite  weight,  talent ;  akin  to  rA^at  to  bear,  ro\pdv,  L. 
tolerate,  tollcre ,  to  lift  up;  cf.  AS.  talente ,  fr.  L.,  for  sense 

1.  Sense  5  prob.  originated  in  the  parable  of  the  talents 
{Matt.  xxv.  14-30) ;  sense  3  is  prob.  from  the  inclination  of 
the  balance.  See  thole,  v.  t.,  tolerate.]  1.  An  ancient 
weight  and  money  unit.  The  Babylonian  talent  for  ordi¬ 
nary  merchandise  equaled  3,600  shekels  (60  minas  of  60 
shekels  each) ;  for  silver  and  gold,  3,000  shekels  (60  minas 
of  50  shekels).  In  Syria  and  Palestine  the  talent  of  3,000 
shekels  was  the  usual  one.  In  Greece  the  talent  was  com¬ 
monly  reckoned  as  60  minas  or  6,000  drachmas,  but  not  in 
early  times ;  the  talent  of  Homer  was  a  smaller  weight. 
Estimated  money  values  of  the  talent:  Hebrew,  gold,  $32,640 
(about  £6,707)  ;  Hebrew,  silver,  $2,176  (about  £447) ;  Attic, 
silver,  $1,446  (about  £207).  See  shekel,  1 ;  drachma.  As  a 
weight,  the  Attic  talent  was  about  57.7  lbs.  av.  (26.17  kg.). 

2.  Hence,  riches ;  money  ;  wealth  ;  property  in  general ; 
also,  Rare ,  an  abundance  or  plenty.  Obs. 

3.  Inclination  ;  desire  ;  wish  ;  longing.  Obs.  Chaucer. 

4.  Disposition;  character;  also,  a  characteristic  feature, 
attribute,  custom,  or  the  like.  Obs. 

5-  Preeminent  and  special  aptitude  ;  faculty  for  effective 
performance  along  certain  lines;  superior  intelligence  and 
ability,  as  for  business  or  artistic  pursuits ;  aptitude ; 
faculty  ;  -—often  distinguished  from  genius. 

He  is  chiefly  to  be  considered  in  his  three  different  talents,  at 
critic,  a  satirist,  and  a  writer  of  odes.  Dry  den. 

6-  Hence,  collectively,  persons  of  ability  or  skill;  as,  he 
engaged  the  best  talent  to  sing. 

7.  Collectively,  habitual  betters,  or  takers  of  odds,  on 
horses,  as  distinguished  from  the  bookmakers,  or  layers  of 
odds  ;  as,  the  race  dismayed  the  talent.  Racing  Slang. 
Syn.  —  Ability,  faculty,  gift,  endowment.  See  genius. 
at  one ’8  talent,  at  one’s  service  or  disposal.  Obs. 

tal'ent-ed,  a.  1.  Disposed;  inclined;  addicted.  Obs. 

2.  Having  talent  or  talents  ;  possessing  special  aptitude; 
mentally  gifted.  Abp.  Abbot  (15G2-1G33). 

ta'les  (ta'lez),  n.  [From  the  first  word  in  the  phrase  tales 
de  circum stantibus,  such  of  the  bystanders,  in  the  Latin 
writ  for  summoning  them,/>£.  of  L.  talis  such  (persons).] 
Law.  a  pi.  Persons  added  to  a  jury,  commonly  from  those 
in  or  about  the  courthouse,  to  make  up  any  deficiency  in 
the  available  number  of  jurors  regularly  summoned,  being 
like,  or  such  as,  the  latter,  b  Syntactically  sing.  The 
writ  for  summoning  them. 

tales'man  (talz'mdn),  n.  ;  pi.  -men  (-m?n).  Law.  A  per¬ 
son  summoned  as  one  of  the  tales  added  to  a  jury, 
tale'tell  er  (tal'tSPer),  n.  One  who  tells  tales  or  stories  ; 
esp.,  a  talebearer;  telltale.  —  tale'tclling,  a.  ct*  n. 
Ta-Ii'num  (td-ll'nSm),  n.  [NL.  ;  orig.  unknown.]  Bol. 
A  genus  of  chiefly  American  portulacaceous  herbs  having 
ephemeral  variously  clustered  flowers  with  two  sepals  and 
ten  stamens.  Several  are  cultivated  for  their  handsome 
flowers,  resembling  portulacas  in  color  and  form, 
tal'i-ped  (tftl'Y-pgd)  la.  Surg.&  Zool.  Affected 

tal  i  ped'lc  (-pSd'Tk  ;  -pe'dik)  )  with  talipes  ;  clubfooted. 
—  tal'i-ped,  n.  A  clubfooted  person, 
tal'i-pes  (tSl'T-pez),  n.  [NL.  ;  L.  talus  an  ankle  +  Pesi 


talbrone,  t alburn.  •]*  taburn. 
tal'ca  gum.  =  talba  gum. 
tal'chum  4*  talcum. 
talck'y  ( tftl'kY),  a.  Talcose. 
talc 'old  ( tftl'koid),  a.  Talcose. 
talc  slate.  =  indurated 
talc.  [=talc.| 

tal'cum  (t&l'kum),  n.  [NL.]| 
tald  (tald).  Obs.  or  Scot.  var.  of 
told,  pret.  &  obs.  p.  p.  of  tell. 
tale,  f  tael,  tail,  tall,  tell. 
tale.  ti.  [AS  tab  tsel.]  Calum¬ 
ny  ;  reproach.  Ohs. 
tale  (tal),  v.  i.  [ME.  falen ,  AS. 
talian  to  reckon.  See  tale,  w.] 
To  speak  ;  to  tell  stories.  Obs. 
or  Dial.  Eng.  [RareA 

tale'book',  n.  A  storybook.! 
tale' car 'ri-er,  n.  Talebearer.  R. 
—  tale'car'ry-ing,  n.  R. 
ta'led(ta'lfd).var.  of  tallith. 
ta'lee.  Var.  of  tali. 
tale'ful,  a.  Sec  -ful. 


ta'leh  gum.  =  talba  gum. 
tale 'mas  ter,  n.  The  author  of 
a  tale.  Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 
tal'ent  (tttl'dnt),  n.  A  talon. 
Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng.  —  tal'ent-er, 
n.  A  hawk.  Obs. 
talentive,  a.  I  OF.  talentif.] 
Desirous ;  willing.  Obs. 
t&l'ent-less,  a.  See  -less. 
talent  money.  Money  given  to 
a  professional  cricketer  for  un- 
usunl  success  in  a  match.  Eng. 
tale'pi  et.  tale'py  et  (tal'pV- 
rt),  n.  [tale  +  p*W.]  A  tale¬ 
bearer.  Scot.  8f  Dial.  Eng. 

||  ta'le  qua'le  (ta'le  kwa'le). 

I  [It.]  Finance.  =  TEL  QUEL, 
ta'ler  ( tii'lfr).  Var.  of  thaler 
tal'er  (tal 'Sr),  n.  One  who 
tales,  or  tells  stories.  Obs. 
tales  book.  Law.  A  book  con¬ 
taining  the  names  of  such  as  are 

I  admitted  of  the  tales. 


pedis,  a  foot  ;  cf.  L.  talipedare  to  be  weak  in  the  feet, 
prop.,  to  walk  on  the  ankles.]  Surg.  The  deformity  called 
clubfoot.  See  clubfoot,  1  b.  Several  varieties  are  distin- 
guislied  ;  as,  talipes  varus ,  in  which  the  foot  is  drawn  up 
and  bent  inward  ;  t.  valgus,  in  which  the  foot  is  bent  out¬ 
ward  ;  t.  equinus ,  in  which  the  sole  faces  backward  and 
the  patient  walks  upon  the  balls  of  the  toes ;  and  t.  calca¬ 
neus  (called  also  talus),  hi  which  the  sole  faces  forward  and 
the  patient  walks  upon  the  heel. 

tal'i-pot  (  tai'I-pot),  71.,  or  talipot  palm.  [Singhalese  tall- 
pat  palm  leaf,  fr.  Skr.  tala  palm  -f- 
pattra  leaf.]  A  handsome  fan-leaved 
palm  ( Corypha  umbraculifera ),  of  t 

Ceylon  and  the  Malabar  coast.  It 
has  a  trunk  60-100  feet  high, 
bearing  a  crown  of  gigantic 
fan-shaped  leaves,  which  are 
used  as  umbrellas  aud  as  fans 
in  ceremonial  processions, 
and.  when  cut  into  strips,  as 
a  substitute  for  writing  paper, 

talisman  (tttt'Ts-man;  tftl '-€§§& 
lz-mdn;  277),  n.  ;  pi.  -mans  ^ 

(-mdnz).  [Sp.,  fr.  Ar.  tilism, 
tilsam,  a  magical  image,  fr. 

Gr.  re'A  eapa  money  paid, 
tribute,  tax,  LGr.,  an  iuitia- 
tion,  incantation,  from  reA elv 
to  complete,  perform,  to  pay 
taxes,  to  make  perfect,  to  in¬ 
itiate,  esp.  in  the  mysteries, 
fr.  rtr'Ao?  completion,  end  :  cf. 

F.  talisman.]  1.  A  figure 
cut  or  engraved  under  certain 
superstitious  observances  of 
the  heavens,  supposed  to  act 
as  a  charm ;  the  seal,  figure, 
character,  or  image  of  a  heavenly  sign,  constellation,  or 
planet,  engraved  on  a  sympathetic  stone,  or  on  a  metal 
corresponding  to  the  star,  iu  order  to  receive  its  influence. 

2.  Hence,  something  that  produces  extraordinary  effects, 
esp.  in  averting  or  repelling  evil ;  an  amulet;  charm. 

Syn,  —  Talisman,  amulet,  charm  are  often  interchange¬ 
able.  But  talisman  connotes  wider  and  more  positive 
powers  than  amulet,  which  applies  esp.  to  an  object  worn 
to  avert  evil;  charm,  which  may  be  equivalent  to  either 
talisman  or  amulet,  denotes  also  a  magical  combination  of 
words ;  as,  “  The  little  circle  of  the  schoolboy’s  copper 
coin  .  .  .  had  provena  talisman,  fragrant  with  good,  and 
deserving  to  be  set  in  gold  and  worn  next  her  heart  ”  (Haw¬ 
thorne):  “  The  mere  touch  of  a  leaf  was  a  talisman  to  bring 
me  under  the  enchantment”  (Rich.  Jefferies ):  “ amulets 
against  agues”  (Sir  T.  Browne );  “a  square  of  text  that 
looks  a  little  blot,  the  text  no  larger  than  the  limbs  of 
fleas,  and  every  square  of  text  an  awful  charm  ”  (Tenny¬ 
son)',  “  He  [Satan]  deludeth  us  also  by  philters,  ligatures, 
charms ,  .  .  .  amulets,  characters  ”  (Sir  T.  Browne). 
talisman  of  Oromanes.  See  Abudah. 


Talipot,  t  Inflorescence. 


tails  man'ic  (-man'Tk)  J  a.  [Cf.  F.  talismanique.]  Of, 
tal  is-man'i-cal  (-T-kal)  j  pertaining  to,  or  having  the 
properties  of,  a  talisman  ;  magical. 

talk  (t6k),  v.  t.  ;  talked  (tdkt) ;  talk'ing.  [ME.  talken , 
prob.  fr.  ME.  talen  to  talk,  AS.  talian  to  reckon,  fr.  talu 
tale.  See  tale,  w.]  1.  To  deliver  in  speech  ;  to  speak  ; 

utter  ;  as,  to  talk  treason  ;  to  talk  nonsense  or  wisdom,  etc. 
2  To  make  a  subject  of  conversation  ;  to  discourse  about ; 
discuss  ;  as,  to  talk  business,  politics,  religion,  etc. 

3.  Tou8e,as  a  foreign  tongue,  for  conversing  or  communi¬ 
cating  ;  to  speak  freely  ;  as,  to  talk  French. 

4.  To  affect  in  a  specified  way  by  talking.  “  They  would 

talk  themselves  mad.”  Shak. 

5.  To  consume  or  spend  in  talking  ;  —  followed  by  away  ; 
as,  to  talk  away  an  evening. 

to  be  talked  out,  to  have  said  all  one  can  say.  —  to  talk  down, 
to  overcome  or  outdo  in  talk,  —  to  t.  Greek,  to  use  words 
not  understood  by  the  hearer.  Cf.  Greek,  6.  —  to  t.  over, 
a  To  change  the  mind  or  opinion  of  by  talking ;  to  con¬ 
vince  ;  as,  to  talk  over  an  opponent,  b  To  review  in  conver¬ 
sation  ;  to  discuss ;  as,  to  talk  over  plans.  —  to  t.  round  or 
around.  =  to  talk  over  a.  —  to  t.  shop,  to  dwell  upon  busi¬ 
ness  topics  in  social  conversation;  also,  to  use  ousiness 
phraseology.  Colloq.  —  to  t.  turkey,  to  talk  in  a  frank  way. 
Colloq.  —  to  t.  up,  to  discuss,  esp.  favorably  ;  to  praise, 
talk,  v.  i.  [See  talk,  v.  t.~\  1.  To  utter  words  ;  to  speak; 

as,  a  parrot  learns  to  talk  ;  a  talking  machine  ;  esp.,  to  ex¬ 
press  ideas  by  means  of  spoken  words ;  to  speak,  as  in  fa¬ 
miliar  discourse  between  two  or  more  persons ;  to  converse. 
2  Hence,  to  communicate  by  any  means  ;  to  express  ideas, 
as  by  speech  ;  as,  to  talk  by  signs;  to  talk  of  politics. 

3.  To  chatter;  to  speak  idly  or  incessantly  ;  to  prate. 

4.  To  confer  ;  reason  ;  consult. 

Let  me  talk  with  thee  of  thy  judgments.  Jer.  xii.  1. 

5.  To  make  sounds  likened  to  speech  ;  as,  the  kettle  talks 
on  the  stove  ;  the  wind  talks  in  the  leaves.  Colloq. 

Syn.  —  Talk,  speak,  converse.  Speak  is,  in  general,  the 
broader  term,  and  may  refer  to  articulate  sounds,  however 
broken  or  disconnected,  whereas  talk  implies  connected 
colloquy  or  discourse  ;  as,  he  could  not  speak  above  a  whis¬ 
per  ;  he  did  not  care  to  talk.  But  speak  is  also  used  of 
relatively  weighty  or  formal  speech,  talk,  of  that  which  is 
more  or  less  empty  or  frivolous ;  as,  “  A  fool  may  talk,  but 
a  wise  man  speaks  ”  (B.  Jonson )  ;  “  a  good  old  man,  sir  ;  he 
will  be  talking  ”  (Shak.) ;  “  Yet  there  happened  in  my  time 
one  noble  speaker  who  was  full  of  gravity  in  his  speaking. 

.  .  .  No  man  ever  spake  more  neatly,  more  pressly,  more 
weightily,  or  suffered  less  emptiness,  less  idleness,  in  what 
he  uttered  11  (B.  Jonson).  Converse  implies  an  interchange 


in  talk  of  thoughts  and  opinions;  as,  “  Words  learned  by 
rote,  a  parrot  may  rehearse,  but  talking  is  not  always  to 
converse ”  ( Cowper) ;  cf.  “No,  sir;  we  had  talk  enough, 
but  no  conversation  ;  there  was  nothing  discussed  ”  (John¬ 
son)  ;  “If  we  may  not  then  be  said  to  be  able  to  converse 
before  we  are  able  to  talk  ...  so  we  may  be  said  not  to  be 
able  to  ‘  talk  ’  before  we  are  able  to  speak  ”  (H.  James). 
to  talk  against  time,  to  talk  merely  to  use  up  time,  as  for 
delaying  parliamentary  action.—  to  t.  back,  to  speak  in  an¬ 
swer,  esp.  when  not  expected  to  do  so.  —  to  t.  big,  to  talk 
loudly  or  arrogantly.  Colloq.  —  to  t.  from  the  point,  to  di¬ 
gress.—  to  t.  like  a  book,  to  talk  in  an  affected  or  pedantic 
wav.  —  to  t.  like  a  Dutch  uncle,  to  talk  with  great  severity 
and  directness.  —  to  t.  of.  To  discuss,  as  something  that 
may  be  done.  —  to  t.  round  or  around  (a  subject),  a  To  ex¬ 
haust  (the  subject).  Obs.  Colloq.  b  To  talk  about  (a  sub¬ 
ject)  without  touching  its  essential  features.  —  to  t.  to.  To 
advise  or  exhort,  or  to  reprove  gently;  as,  I  will  talk  to  my 
son  respecting  his  conduct.  Colloq.  —  to  t.  up,  to  speak 
plainly  or  directly.  Colloq. 

talk(tdk),  n.  1.  Act  of  talking  ;  speech  ;  esp.,  familiar  con¬ 
verse  ;  mutual  discourse  ;  conversation  ;  as,  small  talk. 

In  various  talk  the  instructive  hours  they  pussed.  Pope. 

2.  Report ;  rumor  ;  as,  to  hear  talk  of  war. 

3.  Empty  verbiage. 

As  to  the  right  or  wrong  that ’s  talk.  Shelley. 

4.  Subject  of  discourse  ;  a  theme  for  conversation,  gos¬ 
sip,  or  the  like  ;  as,  the  talk  of  the  town. 

5.  A  conference  or  council ;  a  meeting  for  discussion  or 
negotiation;  a  palaver. 

6.  A  dialect,  tongue,  or  style  of  speech.  Colloq. 

Syn.  —  Conversation,  colloquy,  discourse,  chat,  dialogue, 
conference,  communication. 

talk'a  tive  (t6k'a-tlv),  a.  Given  to  talking  ;  loquacious. 
Syn.  —  Talkative,  loquacious,  garrulous,  voluble,  flu¬ 
ent,  glib.  One  is  talkative  who  is  given  to  talk  ;  loqua¬ 
cious  suggests  an  incessant  flow  of  words  ;  garrulous  im¬ 
plies  prosy,  tedious,  or  rambling  loquacity,  esp.  about  triv¬ 
ial  things ;  as,  “  A  talkative  boy  learns  French  sooner  in 
France  than  a  silent  boy”  (Sydney  Smith)',  “Good-hu¬ 
mored  aud  talkative ,  he  preferred  any  company  rather  than 
none’’  ( Thackeray );  “to  become  loquacious,  or,  as  it  is 
familiarly  called,  chatty”  (Scot/);  “Your  French  friend 
.  .  .  stuns  you  with  his  loquacity ”  (Smollett);  “a  fond 
garrulous  old  man,  who  loved  to  indulge  his  mind  in  rem¬ 
iniscences  of  the  past”  (Trollope);  “ garrulous  Pepys” 
(Lowell);  “  The  one  is  full  of  talk ;  the  other  is  garrulous  ” 
(id.);  “Ihe  medieval  romances.  .  .  are  garntlous ”  (M. 
Arnold).  Fluent  implies  readiness  of  speech,  voluble, 
ease  and  smoothness ;  both  words  often  suggest  excessive 
facility;  as,  “  It  was  his  gift  to  be  fluent  on  anything  or 
nothing”  (Stevenson);  “The  fluency  which  was  a  beset¬ 
ting  sin  of  Whittier’s  poetry,  when  released  from  the  fet¬ 
ters  of  rime  aud  meter,  ran  into  wordiness  ”  (H.  A.  Beers) ; 
“  a  brilliant,  swift,  voluble,  affectionate,  and  pleasant  crea¬ 
ture  ”  (Cartule);  “He  sang  of  the  lark,  and  it  was  the 
lark’s  voluble  self”  (W.  Rater).  Glib  (commonly  con¬ 
temptuous)  implies  superficial  or  smooth-tongued  fluency  ; 
as,  “  every  glib  and  loquacious  hireling  who  shows  stran¬ 
gers  about  their  picture  galleries,  palaces,  aud  ruins  ” 

( Trench).  See  redundancy,  talk,  chat. 

—  talk'a-tive-ly,  adv.  —  talk'a-tive  ness,  n. 
talk'ee-talk'ee  (tdk'e-tbk'e),  ».  Broken  speech  ;  corrup¬ 
tion  of  speech  due  to  unfamiliarity  with  its  words,  idioms, 
etc.  ;  also,  Colloq.,  idle  chatter;  prating, 
talk'er  (tSk'er),  n.  One  that  talks ;  often,  an  emptily 
loquacious  person  ;  a  babbler. 

talk'ing,  p.  pr.  of  talk.  Hence:  a.  That  talks;  able  to 
utter  words  ;  as,  a  talking  parrot ;  also,  talkative, 
talk'ing,  vb.  n.  of  talk.  Hence  :  n.  Act  of  one  that  talks  ; 
discourse  ;  converse. 

talking  machine,  a  mechanical  device  capable  of  emitting  or 
reproducing  articulate  sounds,  etc.,  as  a  phonograph, 
tall  (t61),  a.;  tall'er  (-er);  tall'est.  [ME.  tal,  of  uncert. 
orig.;  cf.  AS.  nil -tala,  tin -tela,  badly,  getal  quick,  ready, 
active,  Goth,  ui dais  indocile,  uninstructed.]  1.  Docile  ; 
obedient;  yielding.  Obs. 

2.  Comely  ;  seemly  ;  fine  ;  excellent.  Obs.  or  Archaic. 

3.  Brave;  bold;  courageous.  Obs.  or  R. 

4.  [Cf.  for  senses  4,  5,  6,  7,  W.  &  Corn,  tal  high.]  High 
in  stature  ;  reaching  upward  to  a  great  height  relative  to 
the  diameter  or  lateral  extent ;  high  and  slender  ;  as,  a  tall 
person,  tree,  or  mast. 

5.  Of  a  specified  height ;  measuring  in  height  or  stature  ; 
as,  a  man  six  feet  tall. 

6.  Long.  Obs.  “  Tall  stockings.”  Shak. 

7.  Unusual ;  incredible  ;  as,  tall  stories.  Colloq. 

Syn.  —  See  high. 

tall  blueberry,  the  common  high  blueberry  (Vaccinium 
coryrnbosum)  of  the  United  States.—  t.  fescue.  See  meadow 
fescue.  —  t.  grama  grass.  See  grass.  Table  I.  —  t.  meadow 
oat,  an  oatlike  perennial  grass  (Arrhenatherum  elatius).— 
t.  meadow  rue,  the  American  meadow  rue  (Thaliclrum 
polygamum).—  t.  oat  grass,  the  tall  meadow  oat. 
tal'lage  (tXl'aj),  n.  [LL.  lallagium,  talliagium.  See  tail- 
age.]  Eng.  Feudal  Law.  A  toll,  fee,  or  render  paid  by  a 
tenant  to  his  lord,  orig.,  apparently,  in  commutation  of  a 
render  in  kind  or  services  ;  hence,  an  impost  or  due  levied 
by  a  lord  upon  his  tenants,  sometimes  of  definite  amount, 
sometimes  not,  according  to  local  custom  or  the  terms  of 
tenure  ;  specif.,  a  tax  or  compulsory  aid  levied  occasionally 
by  the  Norman  kings  on  their  demesne  lands  and  royal  bor¬ 
oughs  or  cities,  until  the  levying  of  tallages  was  taken  away 
by  a  statute  of  1340  requiring  the  consent  of  Parliament 
for  .nil  direct  taxes.  Certain  articles  (referred  to  in  the  Petition 
of  Rights  as  the  Statute  detallagio  non  concedendo)  in  the  record 
of  Walter  of  Hemingburgh  seem  to  show  that  tallages  were  pro¬ 
posed  to  be  prohibited  in  the  conflrmatio  Cartarum ,  though  they 
are  not  there  mentioned. 


tales'man.  n.  =  tale  master. 

Obs.,  R.,  or  Scot. 
tal'e-vas  (tfll'2-vtts),  n.  [OF  ] 
A  kind  of  pavis. 
tale'wise  (tal'wTz'),  a.  Tale¬ 
bearing.  Obs.  [a  tale,  or  story .  I 
tale'wise'.  adv.  In  the  way  of  | 
talgh.  talghe.  +  tallow.* 
tal' ha  gum.  =  talba  gum. 
ta'li  (tii'le),  n.  [Tamil  fuli.] 
A  gold  piece  tied  about  a  bride’s 
neck  by  the  bridegroom  and 
worn  during  his  life.  India. 
Tal'ia-co'tian  (tbl'yd-kO'shdn). 
Var.  of  Tagli acotian. 
taliage.  Var.  of  tallage. 
t&'ll-an  (ta'lT-An),  n.  [Bohe¬ 
mian,  lit.,  Italian.]  a  An  old 
Bohemian  dance,  b  Music  for 
this  dance,  or  in  its  alternating 
triple  nnd  duple  rhythm, 
tal  i-a'tion  ( tftl'T-il'shtTn),  n. 
[Cf.  talion.]  1.  Retaliation. Obs. 


2.  Adjustment  :  tally.  Scot.  $• 

Dial.  Eng.  [See  oil.  Table  /. | 
tal  i-coo'na  oil  (tal'I-koo'nd).  | 
ta  li-e'ra  (tii/le-a'rd  :  as  Lat. 
t&l'T-e'rd),  n.  [Bengali  tdhera , 
fr.  Skr.  tall  palm.]  The  hook 
palm  (Corypha  ta/iera). 

Tal  i-e'sin  (tttl'T-a'sYn ),  n.  A 
Cymric  bard,  whom  Welsh  leg¬ 
ends  assign  to  the  6th  century 
aud  to  whom  are  attributed  the 
poems  known  as  the  “  Book  of 
Taliesin.”  Cf.  Ossian. 

Tal  i-es'sin.  Var.  of  Taliesin. 
talion.  ti.  [OF.  tuition  a  piece 
cutoff.]  A  slip  of  a  tree.  Obs. 
tal'i-on  (tSl'T-rtn),  n.  [F.,  fr. 
L.  talio;  cf.  OIr.  taile  pay. 
Cf.  retaliate.]  Retaliation  ; 
esp.,  retaliation  according  to  the 
Mosaic  Law.  “eye  for  eye,  tooth 
for  tooth,”  etc.  Lev.xx iv.  17-21  ; 
cf.  Matt.  v.  38, 39.  Rare.  —  t&'ll- 


on'ic  (-tSn'Ik),  a.  Rare. 

taliour.  +  tailor. 
tal'i-pat  (tai'T-p&t),  t a  1'1-put 
(-pbt)  Vars.  of  taliuot. 
talipoi.  +  TALA  l*OI  N. 
ta-li'say  (ta-le'sT),  n.  [Tag.] 
The  Java  almond.  Phil.  /. 
tal'isb  (tal'Tsh),  a.  Of  the  na¬ 
ture  of  a  tale  :  fabulous.  Obs. 
tal'is-man  (tfil'Ts-rndn),  n. ;  pi. 
-manni  (-mttn'I).  LLL.  talis- 
manus,  talisnianmis ,  fr.  Per. 
ddnishmand  learned,  wise,  fr. 
ddmsh  wisdom.]  A  Mohamme¬ 
dan  priest.  Obs.  [Obs.  I 

tal  is-man'1-cal,  a.  Talismanic.  | 
tal'is-man  ist.  n.  See -ist. 
tal'ite  (tbl'It),  n.  [tal ose  -f  -ite 
(here  used  for  multivalent  al¬ 
cohol).]  See  talose. 
tal'ith(-Yth).  Var.  of  tallith. 
Ta'li-t  ha  (ta'lf-td),  n.  See  sta  r. 
ta-li'tha  cu'mi(ti-le'tha  koo'- 


mf ).  Bib.  Aramaic  words  mean¬ 
ing,  “Maiden,  1  say  unto  thee, 
arise.”  Markx.4\. 

talk,  f  tai.c.  [-able  R.  I 
talk'a-ble  (tfik'd-b’l),  a.  See| 
talk'a-tiv.  Talkative  Ref.  Sp. 
talkd.  Talked.  Ref.  S/>. 

talk 'ful,  a.  See  -ful  Rare. 
talk'ing-Btock',  n.  A  subject 
for  remark.  Obs  [Colloq. I 
talk'ing-to',  n.  A  scolding, 
talk'y  (tftl'kT).  Var.  of  tai.cky 
talk'y  (t6k'I),  a.  Consisting 
of,  or  like,  talk  ;  also,  talkative. 
Colloq.  [talk  ee.  I 

talk'y-talk'y  Var. of  talkee-I 

tall.  +TALE.  [lector.  Obs. | 
tal'lag-er(tftl'ft-jSr),w.  Tax  col-| 
tallapoy.  -fr  talapoin. 
tal'la-nl  (tftl'd-rY),  n.  [Ar.  ta¬ 
lari,  fr.  G.  thaler.]  Dollar’;—* 
so  called  in  Arabia.  [Eng.  j 
tal'lat.  Var.  of  tallet.  Dial. | 


food,  foot ;  out,  oil ;  chair  ;  go  ;  sing,  igk  ;  ♦hen,  thin ;  nature,  verdure  (250) ;  K  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144) ;  boN  ;  yet ;  zh  =  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Guid» 
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tallage  (tSl'aj),  v.  t.  To  cause  to  pay  tallage  ;  to  tax. 
tall'boy'  (tSl'boi'),  n.  1.  A  high  chest  of  drawers,  mounted 
on  legs  ;  a  highboy. 

2  A  long  sheet-metal  pipe  for  a 
chimney  top. 

tal'le-ga-lane  (t51'2-gd-15n),  ?i. 

[From  a  native  name.]  A  small 
gray  mullet  (Myzus  elongatus )  of 
New  South  Wales  and  Queensland, 
tal'li-ate  (tXl'T-at),  v.  t.  ;  -at'ed 
(-at'5d);  -AT/iNo(-at/Ing).  [LL. 
talliare,  tall  ia  turn.  See  tallage.] 

To  lay  an  impost  on  ;  to  tallage. 
tal'litli(tXl'Tth),n.  [NHeb.  tallith.'] 

Jewish  Costume,  a  An  under¬ 
garment  worn  by  orthodox  Jews, 
covering  the  chest  and  the  upper 
part  of  the  back.  It  has  an  open-  Tallboy,  1. 

ing  for  the  head,  and  has  tassels,  called  zizitli,  ou  its  four 
corners,  b  A  tasseled  shawl  or  scarf  worn  over  the  head  or 
thrown  round  the  shoulders  while  at  prayer.  See  zizith. 
tal'low  (titl'o),  n.  [ME.  taluh ,  talugh ,  talgh  ;  akin  to  01). 
talgh,  D.  talk,  G.  (fr.  LG.),  Dan.,  and  Sw.  talg,  Icel.  td/gr, 
and  perh.  to  Goth,  tulgus  firm.]  1.  The  suet  or  fat  of 
animals  of  the  sheep  and  ox  kinds,  extracted  from  mem¬ 
branous  and  fibrous  matter  by  melting.  The  solid  consist¬ 
ency  of  tallow  is  due  to  the  stearin  in  it.  See  fat,  n.y  2. 

2.  The  fat  of  some  other  animals,  or  from  certain  plants, 
or  other  sources,  like  the  fat  of  the  sheep  and  ox. 
tal'low,  v.  t.;  tal'lowed  (-od) ;  tal'low-ing.  1.  To 
grease  or  smear  with  tallow. 

2.  To  cause  to  have  much  tallow  ;  to  fatten,  as  sheep, 
tallow  chandler-  One  whose  occupation  is  to  make  or 
to  sell  tallow  candles.  —  tallow  chandlery, 
tallow  drop  A  style  of  cutting  a  precious  stone  so  that 
one  or  both  sides  are  dome-shaped, 
tal'low-ing,  n.  Act  or  art  of  causing  animals  to  produce 
tallow  ;  also,  the  property  of  producing  tallow, 
tal'low— top',  n.  A  precious  stone  cut  rounded  in  front 
and  fiat  in  the  back.  —  tal'low-topped'  (-tfipt'),  a. 
tallow  tree,  a  A  Chinese  euphorbiaceous  tree  ( Sapium 
sebiferum),  cultivated  in  the  southern  United  States.  Its 
leaves  yield  a  black  dye.  The  seeds  are  coated  with  a  white 
tallowlike  substance,  and  in  China  an  oil  for  domestic  use 
is  extracted  from  them,  b  The  candlenut  ( Aleurites ). 
tal'ly  (titl'T),  n. ;  pi.  -lies  (-Tz).  [ME.  taile,  faille,  F. 
taille  a  cutting,  cut,  tally,  fr.  tailin'  to  cut,  but  influenced 
prob.  by  tail/S,  p.  p.  of  tailler.  See  tailor  ;  cf.  tail  a 
limitation,  taille,  tallage.]  1.  Formerly,  a  piece  of  wood 
on  which  notches  were  cut  as  marks  of  number  ;  later,  one 
of  two  books,  sheets  of  paper,  etc.,  on  which  accounts 
were  kept  correspondingly  or  in  duplicate.  It  was  formerly 
customary  for  traders  to  have  two  sticks,  or  one  stick 
cleft  into  two  parts,  and  to  mark  with  a  score  or  notch,  on 
each,  the  number  or  quantity  of  goods  delivered,  the  seller 
keeping  one  stick,  and  the  purchaser  the  other-  In  the 
English  Exchequer  were  tallies  of  loans,  one  part,  called 
the  connterstock.or  countertal I 'u ,  being  kept  in  the  Excheq¬ 
uer,  the  other,  the  stocky  or  tally,  being  given  to  the  credi¬ 
tor  in  lieu  of  an  obligation  for  money  lent  to  government. 
Certain  tallies  were  used  in  the  Exchequer  as  late  as  1827. 

2.  Hence,  any  account  or  score  kept  by  notches  or  marks, 
esp.  one  kept  in  duplicate. 

3.  A  notch,  mark,  or  score  made  on  or  in  a  tally ;  as,  to 
make  or  earn  a  tally  in  a  game. 

4.  [cap.]  pi.  (with  the).  The  Exchequer,  or  Treasury, 
sessions.  Obs.  Eng. 

6.  A  mark  connecting  a  group  in  counting,  as  a  diagonal 
line  through  four  vertical  lines,  made  for  each  fifth  count ; 
hence,  a  number  as  a  unit  of  tale. 

6-  A  label,  tag,  or  the  like,  with  marks  of  identification; 
as,  a  horticulturist’s  tally. 

7-  A  counterpart;  match;  mate.  Now  Rare. 

8  Short  for  tally  shop. 

tal'ly,  v.  t.  ;  tal'lied  (-id);  tal'ly-ing.  [Cf.  F.  tailler  to 
cut.  See  tally,  «.]  1.  To  register  on  or  in  a  tally  ;  as, 

to  tally  points  in  a  game  ;  to  tally  parcels  of  freight. 

2-  To  estimate  ;  reckon  ;  count ;  —  with  up.  Obs. 

3-  To  score  with  correspondent  notches;  hence,  to  make 
to  correspond;  to  cause  to  fit  or  suit. 

They  are  not  so  welt  tallied  to  the  present  juncture.  Pope. 
4.  Naut.  To  haul  aft,  as  a  sheet, 
tal'ly  (tSl'T),  v.  i.  1.  To  make  a  tally;  to  score. 

2.  To  be  fitted  ;  to  suit ;  correspond  ;  match. 

Your  idea  .  .  .  tallies  exactly  with  miDe.  Walpole. 

3.  To  act  as  banker  in  certain  card  games,  as  faro, 
to  tally  on,  Naut.,  to  man  a  rope  for  hauling. 

tally  board  1.  A  board  used  as  a  tally  sheet. 

2  Naut.  A  board  attached  to  the  tailbloek  of  a  rope  sent 
out  to  a  shipwrecked  vessel,  containing  instructions  in 
different  languages  how  to  use  the  apparatus, 
tal'ly-ho'  (tSl'T-ho'),  interj.  cfc  n.  [Orig.  uucert.  ;  cf.  F. 


taiaut,  OF.  taho,  tielau.]  1.  The  huntsman’s  cry  to  in¬ 
cite  or  urge  ou  liis  hounds. 

2-  A  kind  of  four-in-hand  pleasure  coach;  — so  called  from 
a  coach  named  “  The  Tallyho.” 

tal'ly-ho'  (tfil'I-ho'),  v.  t.  To  incite  by  the  cry  “  Tallyho,” 
as  hounds. 

tally  Sheet-  A  sheet  on  which  tally,  or  account,  is  kept, 
tal'ly-wag'  (t51'T-w5g'),  n.  A  sea  bass  ( Centropristes 
ocyurus)  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  It  is  pale  olive,  and  has 
three  rows  of  quadrate  black  blotches  along  each  side, 
tal'ma  (tXl'md),  n.  ;  pi.  -mas  (-mdz).  [Prob.  after  Talma, 
a  French  actor.]  A  kind  of  large  cape,  or  short  full  cloak, 
worn  by  women,  and  formerly  by  men. 

Tal'mud  (tSl'mud),  n.  [Aramaic  tahnud  instruction,  doc¬ 
trine,  fr.  Heb.  I  atria  d  to  learn,  or  limmed  to  teach.]  The 
body  of  Jewish  civil  and  canonical  law,  consisting  of  the 
combined  Mislina,  or  text,  and  Gemara,  or  commentary  ; 
also,  restrictedly,  the  Gemara  alone.  There  are  two  Tal- 
muds,  named  from  the  region  in  which  they  originated,  the  Pal¬ 
estinian,  otten  called,  incorrectly,  the  Talmud  of  Jerusalem,  or 
Talmud  } ’eruxh a l in i  ;  an d  the  Babylonian,  often  called  Talmud 
Habh.  They  contain  the  name  Mislina.  but  different  Gemaras 
The  Palestinian  Talmud  was  practically  completed  in  the  4th 
century ,  and  the  Babylonian  in  the/ith.  The  latter  is  about  three 
times  as  large  as  the  former,  and  practically  superseded  it  as  an 
authority.  The  contents  of  the  Gemara  in  each  is  of  the  most 
varied  character,  and  is  usually  called  Halacha  or  Huggada  ac- 
cordingasit  is  purely  legal  or  not.  (See  halacha;  haggada.) 
The  Gemara  of  the  Babylonian  Talmud  is  the  more  subtle,  more 
devoted  to  religious  and*  legal  points,  and  more  trustworthy. 
Tal-mud'ic  (tai-mttd'Tk)  )  a.  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  con- 
Tal  mud'i-cal  (-T-kdl)  1  tained  in,  the  Talmud. 
Tal'mud  ism  (tSl'miid-Tz’m),  n.  The  teachings  of  the  Tal¬ 
mud,  or  adherence  to  them. 

Tal'mud-ist(-Tst),n.  1.  One  of  the  compilers  of  the  Talmud. 
2  -  One  versed  in,  or  following  the  teachings  of,  the  Talmud. 
ta'lO-  (ta'lo-).  [L.  talus  ankle.]  Combining  form  denoting 
connection  with ,  or  relation  to,  the  astragalus. 
tal'on  (tXl'fin),  n.  [ME.  talon,  F.  talon  heel,  spur,  LL 
talo ,  fr.  L.  talus  the  ankle,  heel.]  1.  The  claw  of  an  ani¬ 
mal  ;  esp.,  the  claw  of  a  bird  of  prey. 

2.  In  technical  uses :  a  Zodl.  The  crushing  region  of  the 
crown  of  an  upper  molar,  posterior  to  the  trigon.  Cf. 
TALONiDand  see  trituberculy.  b  Arch.  An  ogee  molding. 
When  the  convex  part  is  at  the  top,  it  is  called  an  inverted 
talon,  c  Locks.  The  shoulder  of  the  bolt  of  a  lock  on 
which  the  key  acts  to  shoot  the  bolt,  d  Card  Playing. 
(1)  =  stock,  n.,  17.  (2)  Solitaire.  Cards  laid  aside  in  a 
packet  or  packets  as  temporarily  unsuitable,  e  Fencing. 
The  heel  of  a  sword’s  blade,  f  Stock  Exchange.  A  certif¬ 
icate  attached  to  certain  bonds  and  exchangeable  for  an 
extra  set  of  coupons.  Cant ,  Brit. 

Ta'los  (ta'15s),  n.  [Gr.  TdAco*.]  Gr.  Myth,  a  An  inven¬ 
tor  slain  by  his  jealous  uncle,  Daedalus,  b  A  man  of  brass, 
made  by  Hephaestus  and  given  by  Zeus  to  Minos,  king  of 
Crete,  to  guard  that  island,  which  he  did  by  walking  three 
times  around  it  every  day.  He  had  one  vein  which  was 
stopped  by  a  nail  or  plug  in  his  foot.  He  bled  to  death 
when  Medea  by  magic  drew  out  the  nail. 
tal'086  (tSl'os),  n.  [G-,  fr.  talon  (fr.  galacton&ure).  Cf. 
galactonic  ;  gldcose.]  Org.  Chem.  A  hexose,  C6H12Ofi, 
obtained  by  reduction  from  t&lonic  acid,  an  acid  got  by 
heating  galactonic  acid  with  quinoline  or  pyridine.  By 
further  reduction  talose  yields  the  alcohol,  talite. 

Tal'pa  (tXl'pd),  n.  [L.,  mole.]  1.  Zodl.  The  typical  genus 
of  moles,  formerly  extensive,  but  now  including  only  the 
common  European  mole  and  several  allied  Old  World  spe¬ 
cies.  It  is  the  type  of  a  family,  Tal'pi-dae  (-pT-de),  includ¬ 
ing  all  moles  except  the  golden  and  marsupial  moles. 

2.  [/.  c.]  Med.  A  mole  or  wen. 

ta'luk  (ta'ldbk;  ta-lobk'),  n.  [Hind,  taluk ,  Ar.  ta'lluq.]  A 
dependency ;  an  estate  including  subtenants,  somewhat 
like  an  English  manor;  esp.,  a  subdivision  of  a  revenue 
district,  usually  the  smallest,  but  varying  in  different  lo¬ 
calities.  In  Bengal  a  taluk  is  a  tract  of  proprietary  land 
like  a  zamindari  In  Bombay,  where  it  is  called  a  ta'lu-ka 
(ta'lob-ka),  it  is  a  subdivision  of  a  zillali  containing  about 
100  villages.  In  Madras  it  comprises  about  270  villages,  and 
in  Agra  and  Oudli  it  is  an  estate  the  profits  of  which  are 
divided  between  different  proprietors  (tahsildars).  India. 
ta'luk  dar'  (ta'ldbk-diir'),  n.  [Hind.,  fr.  Per.  ta'/luqdar.] 
a  A  collector  of  the  revenue  of  a  taluk  ;  a  tahsildar.  Obs. 
b  A  proprietor  of  a  taluk ;  a  landholder.  He  is  respon¬ 
sible  for  the  public  revenue  due  from  his  estate.  India. 
ta'lus  (ta'lus),  n.;  }>l.  tali  (-11).  [L.,the  ankle,  the  ankle 
bone.]  1  Anal.  a  The  astragalus,  b  The  ankle. 

2.  Surg.  A  variety  of  clubfoot.  See  talipes. 
ta'lus,  n.  [F.l  1.  Geol.  Rock  ddbris  at  the  base  of  a  cliff 
or  slope,  chiefly  as  the  result  of  gravitational  roll  or  slide. 
2.  Fort.  The  slope  of  the  face  of  a  work. 

Ta'lus  (ta'lus),  n.  In  Spenser’s  “  Faerie  Queene,”  an 
iron  man,  Astraea’s  groom,  whom,  when  she  left  the  world, 


she  commanded  to  accompany  Artegal  and  do  his  com¬ 
mands.  He  carried  an  iron  flail  “  with  which  he  threshed 
out  falsehood,  and  did  truth  unfold.”  Cf.  Talos  b- 
ta-ma'l©  (td-ma'IS),  71.  [Amer.  Sp.  tamal ,  of  Mex.  origin.] 
A  Mexican  dish  made  of  crushed  maize  mixed  with  minced 
meat,  seasoned  with  red  pepper,  dipped  in  oil,  and  steamed, 
ta  man  dua'  (ta'man-dwa'),  n.  Also  tam'an-du  (tXm'an- 
doo)  [Tupi  tamandua.  Cf.  tamanoir.]  An  arboreal 
anteater  ( Tamandua  tetradactyla)  of  the  forests  of  Central 
and  South  America,  smaller  than  the  great  anteater  (see 
ant  bear)  ;  —  hence,  called  also  little  anteater.  The  hair  is 
short  and  crisp  and  the  tail  long,  tapering,  and  prehensile. 
The  color  is  chiefly  yellowish  white  with  a  large  variable 
black  area  on  each  side  of  the  body.  Also  [cap.],  the  genus 
constituted  by  this  species. 

tam'a-rack  (tim'd-rXk),  n.  [Perh.  of  Amer.  Indian  origin.] 
a  Any  of  several  American  larches,  esp.  Larix  laricina, 
of  the  eastern  United  States,  which  is  the  dominant  tree 
of  the  so-called  tamarack  swamps  of  northern  regions,  b 
Either  of  the  tamarack  pines.  Local ,  West.  U.  S. 
Tam'a-ri  ca'ce  3B  (-rt-ka'se-e),  n.pl.  [NL.  See  Tamarix.] 
Bot.  A  family  of  shrubs  or  trees  (order  Hypericales)  having 
narrow  entire  leaves,  and  flowers  with  five  stamens  and  a 
1 -celled  ovary  ;  the  tamarisk  family.  There  are  4  genera, 
and  about  40  species,  widely  distributed  in  warm  regions. 
—  tam  a-ri-ca'ceous  (-slrns),  a. 

tam'a-rin  (tXm'd-rln),  n.  [From  the  native  name  in  Cay¬ 
enne.]  Any  of  numerous  South  American  marmosets  of 
the  genus  Leonlocebus  ( syn.  Midas)  having  elongate  canine 
teeth.  They  have  silky  fur,  often  long  about  the  head. 
The  ears  are  not  tufted  as  in  the  true  marmosets,  and  the 
long  nonprehensile  tail  is  never  ringed.  Although  arbo¬ 
real,  they  do  not  leap  from  branch  to  branch,  but  run  about 
like  squirrels,  which  they  resemble  in  size.  The  silky  tam- 
arin  (L.  rosa/ia)  and  the  pinche  ( L .  redipus)  are  well-known 
species.  One  species  (Z.  geoffroyi)  reaches  Panama, 
tam'a-rind  (tSm'd-rlnd),  n.  [It.  tamarindo ,  or  Sp.  tama¬ 
rindo,  or  Pg.  lama - 
rindo ,  tamarinho,  fr. 

Ar.  tamrhindi ,  lit., 

Indian  date  ;  tamr  a 
dried  date  -j-  Hind 
India  :  cf.  F.  tamarin.  f 

Cf.  Hindu.]  1.  a  A 
tropical  cresalpinia- 
ceous  tree  ( Tamarin - 
dus  itulica),  having 
hard  yellowish  wood, 
pinnate  leaves,  and 
red-striped  yellow 
flowers.  Both  leaves 
and  flowers  are  eaten 
in  India,  and  are  also 
used  as  mordants  in 
dyeing.  The  wood  is 
used  in  turnery.  b 
The  fruit  or  pod  of 
this  tree,  having  an 
acid  pulp,  used  for 
preserves,  and  also 
made  into  a  cooling 
laxative  drink.  The  seeds  are  cooked  and  eaten  in  India 
and  are  also  ground  into  meal. 

2.  With  qualifying  adjective, any  of  various  trees  resembling 
the  tamarind,  as  bastard  tamarind,  native  tamarind ,  etc. 
tam'a-risk  (-risk),  n.  [L.  tamariscus ,  also  tamarix,  tama- 
rice  ;  perh.  ultimately  fr.  Skr.  tamala,  tamalaka,  a  tree 
with  a  very  dark  bark  ;  cf.  tarnas  darkness :  cf.  F.  tama- 
risc ,  tamarix ,  tamaris .]  Any  shrub  or  tree  of  the  genus 
Tamarix.—  tamarisk  salt  tree,  anEastlndian  tamarisk(  Tam¬ 
arix  articulata )  which  produces  an  incrustation  of  salt. 
Tam'a-rix  (-rTks),  n.  [L.,  tamarisk.]  Bet.  A  large  genus 
of  shrubs  or  small  trees  typifying  the  family  Tamaricaceap, 
natives  of  the  eastern  Mediterranean  region  and  tropical 
Asia.  They  have  minute  scalelike  leaves  and  feathery  ra¬ 
cemes  of  small  white  or  pinkish  flowers  with  free  stamens 
and  3-4  styles.  T.  gallica  is  grown  for  ornament.  Several 
Oriental  species  yield  a  manna.  Tamarisk  galls,  having  a 
large  amount  of  tannin,  are  yielded  by  T.  articulata. 
tam'bor  (tXm'ber),  n.  [Cf.  Sp.  tambor  drum.]  a  Any  of 
several  svvellfislies,  as  Sphcroides  spengleri  or  S.  testudi - 
7 revs,  both  common  in  the  West  Indies,  b  The  red  rock- 
fish  (Sebastodes  ruberrimus)  of  the  Pacific  coast. 
tam'bOUT  (tSm'boor;  -her ;  formerly  tXm-boor'),  n.  [F. 
See  tabor.]  1.  Music.  The  military  snare  drum,  with  two 
heads  of  stretched  skin. 

2.  A  frame,  usually  circular,  consisting  of  two  parts  fitting 
one  within  the  other  so  as  to  hold  firmly  a  piece  of  cloth 
stretched  over  the  smaller  one  for  embroidering  ;  also,  the 
embroidery  done  on  such  a  frame. 

3.  Arch,  a  =  2d  drum,  4  d.  b  =  2d  bell,  4  c. 


Tamarind,  1. 
Leaves,  Flowers, 
and  Fruit. 


tails,  d*  tele. 

tallee.  +  tally,  v. 

tal'les  (tll'Cs),  tal'leth  (-5th). 

Vara,  of  tallith. 

tal'let  (t&l'tt;  -it),  n.  [W.  tnf- 

laivd.]  A  hayloft  ;  attic  Obs. 

or  Dial.  Ena. 

tal'll  a  ble  (  tftl'I-d-b’l),  a.  [LL. 
tall  iabil  is.]  Taxable.  Rare. 
tal'li-a-ble,  a.  See -able.  R. 
talliage.  Var.  of  tallao  e. 
tal'lich,  a.  [AS.  talKc,  Ixllic.] 
Calumnious-, reprehensible.  Obs. 
talliche.  ^  tally,  ndv. 
tal  li-coo'na  oil  (taPT-koo'na). 
Var.  of  tai.icoona  oil. 
tal'll-er  (t&l't-Pr),  n.  One  that 
tallies  ;  aa :  a  A  teller  in  the 
British  Exchequer.  Obs.  b  The 
banker  in  some  card  games, 
tallipoi-  4*  talapoi  n. 
tal'U8  (tftl'Ys),  t&l'llt  (-Tt). 
Vars.  of  TALLITH. 
tall^ish.  a.  See  lat  -ish. 
tal'lit.  Var.  of  tallet,  a  loft, 
tall 'man,  n.  =  h  ion  man.  Obs. 
tall'neaB,  ».  See -ness. 
tal'lon.  +  talon,  tallow. 
tal 'lot.  Var  of  tallet,  a  loft, 
tal-lo'te  (tiil-y3'ta  ;  tii-y5'ta  ; 
1(J4),  n.  [Var.  of  chauote,  Mex. 
chain tl.]  Chayote.  Porto  Rico. 
talloun.  d*  tallow. 
tallow  bayberry.  Wax  myrtle, 
tallow  berry  =  glam  berry. 
tallow  catch.  A  keech.  Obs. 
tallow  cup.  Mach.  A  lubricat¬ 
ing  cup  to  hold  tallow  and  deliv¬ 


er  it  when  melted,  as  by  steam 
or  a  hearing  heated  by  friction, 
tallow  dip  See  dip,  5. 
tal'low-er,  n.  1.  An  animal 
which  produces  tallow. 

2.  A  tallow  chandler, 
tal'low-face',  n.  One  who  has 
a  sickly  pale  complexion.  Con¬ 
temptuous.  —  t  al'l  o  w-f  ac  ed' 
(-fastOtG-  Contemptuous. 
tallow  gourd.  The  wax  gourd 
tal'low-ish,  a.  See  1st -ish. 
tallow  keech.  A  keech.  Obs. or  R. 
tallow  nut.  Themountainplum 
tallow  nutmeg.  =  dali. 
tallow  oil.  See  oil,  Table  II. 
tal 'low-root  .  Crane-fly  orchis 
tallow  shrub.  The  wax’  myrtle. 
tal'low-woodG  v.  An  Austra¬ 
lian  gum  tree  ( Eucalyptus  mi- 
crocorys)  having  stringy  bark 
and  hard  wood  containing  an 
oily  principle  Also,  the  related 
/•’.  amni»» 

tal'low  y  (-Y),  a.  Of  the  nature 
of,  or  like,  tallow;  greasy, 
tall' wood '  (t6l'w(56d/),ri.  Wood 
in  billets  for  firewood.  Obs.  or 
Dial.  Eng. 

tal'ly,  v.  t.  n.  =  tallyho. 
tal'ly,  adv.  Obs  1.  Becom¬ 
ingly  ;  elegantly. 

2.  Stoutly  ;  resolutely- 
t  a  l'l  y-g  a  1  o  n  e  ( tftl 'T-gd-l5n). 
\  nr.  of  TALLEOALANE. 

tallyho  coach.  =  tallyho,  2. 
tally  iron.  An  Italian,  or  flut¬ 
ing,  iron.  Dial.  Eng. 


tal  ly  man  (t&l'T-mrtn),  n. ;  pi. 

-men  (-mt'n).  1.  One  who  keeps 
the  tally,  or  score.  [Now  A'.  I 
2.  One  who  keeps  a  tally  shop. | 
tally  shop.  A  shop  at  which  ar¬ 
ticles  are  sold  on  the  installment 
plan  or  8yatem(the  tally  system ), 
the  accounts  of  such  trade  being 
often  kept  in  tally  books,  one  re¬ 
tained  by  the  buyer  and  one  bv 
the  seller.  Eng.  Cant.  Now  R. 
tally  walk.  A  peddler’s  route 
for  tally  trade.  Eng.  ('ant. 
tal  ly-wal'ka  (tfilO-wSl'kd),  «. 
An  anabranch.  Australia. 
Tal'mai  (til' ml;  -mlt-T).  Bib. 
talme,  n.  [Cf.  D.  talmen  to  de¬ 
lay,  linger.]  Faintness;  also, 
stupefaction.  Obs.—  r.  i.  To 
faint:  falter;  fail  Obs. 
tal  mi'  gold  (tAl'me'  ;  tiil'mY). 
[F.,  first  manufactured  by  Tal- 
lois  of  Paris  :  cf.  G.  talnn.)  A 
goldlike  brass,  sometimes  gold- 
plated,  and  used  for  trinkets. 
Tal'mon  (tftl'mBn).  Bib. 
tal  mouse'  (taPmooz'),  n.  [F.] 
A  dariole  having  cheese  in  the 
custard.  [  Obs.  I 

Talmudige,  v.  A  Talmudist. | 
Tal  mud-is'ticCtaPmt/d-YR'tYk), 
TaFmud-is'ti-cal  (-Ys'tY-kdl),  a. 
Talmudic. 

ta  lo-cal-ca'ne-al(  taflo-k&l-ka'- 

n£-dl ),  a.  Anat.  Pertaining  to 
the  nstragalus  and  calcaneus, 
talogh.  +  tallow. 
tal'oned  (tftl'und),  a.  Provided 


with  talons.  ( See  talose.) 
ta-lon'ic  (ta-15n'Yk),  a.  Chem. \ 
tal'on-ld  (tai'«n-Yd),  n.  Zool. 
The  crushing  region  of  a  lower 
molar  tooth,  usually  better  de¬ 
veloped  than  the  tnlon. 
ta'look.  taflook  dar',  taflo  ok- 
da'ri.  ta  look-dar'ry.  Vars.  of 
taluk,  taluk  dar,  talukdari. 
talound.  talon. 
talow.  tallow. 
tal  pa-co'ti  (t&Ppd-k6't£),  n. 
A  South  American  ground  dove 
( Chamsepelia  talpacoti). 
talpe,;/.  |  L .talpa.]  A  mole.  Obs. 
tal'pi-cide  (tai'pY-sTd),  n.  [L. 
talpa  nude  +  E.  -cide.)  A  kill 
ing,  or  a  killer,  of  moles  Obs. 
talpot-  d*  talipot. 
tal  qual.  Abbr.  Talis  qualis  (L., 
as  they  come:  average  quality). 
Tal'sas  <  tai's&s).  Bdf 
tal'shlde', a.  =tallwood.  Obs. 
talt.  vret.  of  telo.  Obs. 
Tal-thyb'i-us  <  tfil-thYb'Y-iTs),  n. 
[L.,  fr.  Gr.  TaA0t'/Sioc.]  Or. 
Myth.  The  herald  of  Agamem¬ 
non  at  Trov.  lie  was  said  to 
have  saved  Orestes  at  the  time 
of  Agamemnon’s  murder, 
talugh.  taluh.  d*  tallow. 
ta'lu-ka  (tii'ldb-kii),  tj.  [Telugu 
&  Marathi  tdlukd.]  See  taluk. 
ta  luk-da'ri  (tii  lrtbk-da'rf ),  n. 
[Gujarati  tdlnhddrx ;  taluk  ta¬ 
luk  -f  Per.  -ddr%,  a  suffix  of  pos¬ 
session]  In  Gujarat,  a  former 


landholding  tenure.  India. 

ta'luq.  ta  luq-dar',  tafluq-da'- 

ri.  Var8.  Of  TALUK,  TALUKDARI. 
talvace.  talvas.  d*  talevas. 
tal-war'  (tul-wiir'),  n.  [Hind. 
tulwar,  Skr.  taravan.  1  A  sword; 
a  wooden  scythe.  India. 
talwe,  talwgh,  -whe.  d*  tallow. 
talwi.  f  tallowy. 
tal'wood'.  d*  tallwood. 
taly.  d*  tally. 

Ta-ly'8nin  (ta-lYsh'Yn),  Tt.  One 
of  a  people,  chiefly  of  Baku, 
Transcaucasia,  speaking  an  ar¬ 
chaic  Iranian  idiom, 
tam.  d*  them. 
tarn,  n .  A  tam-o’-shanter, 
tam  (tam),  a.  [Cape  D.,  fr.  D. 
tam  tame.]  Tired  out,  as  a  horse. 
South  African  Dutch. 

Tam.  Abbr.  Tamil, 
tam'a-ble  (tam'd-b’l),  a.  See 
-able.  —  tam'a-bil'l-ty,  tam'a- 
ble-ne88,  n.  [of  tamidine.) 
tam  'a-dine  (tfim'a-dYn).  Var.  | 
Ta'mah  (ta'ma).  Bib. 
tamahauk.  d*  tomahawk. 
ta-mal'  (ta-mal').  Var.  of  ta¬ 
male. 

ta'ma'noir'  (tiVm^nwar'),  n. 
[F.,  fr.  Tupi  &  Guarani  taman- 
dud.  Cf.  tamandua.]  Ant  bear, 
tam'a^nu  (tftm'a-noo),  7t.  [Ta¬ 
hitian.]  The  poon  tree. 

Ta'mar  (ta'mdr).  Bib. 
tam'a-rac.  Var.  of  tamarack.  1 
tamarack  pine,  a  The  lodge- 
pole  pine,  b  The  sand  pine  I 


|  Finns  contorta,  of  the  Pacific 
I  Coast  of  North  America. 
ta/ma-rao'(ta/ma-rou').  Var.  of 

I  I MA  HA  U. 

tam'a-rlc.  d*  tamarisk. 
tamarind  fish.  A  preparation  of 
[  a  kind  of  East  Indian  fish  with 
the  acid  pulp  of  the  tamarind, 
tamarind  plum.  The  pod  of 
an  East  Indian  cassalpiniaceous 
tree(  Dialium  tnc/um)containing 
an  edible  pulp  like  that  of  the 
tamarind  ;  also,  the  tree.  Cf. 
VELVET  TAMARIND. 

Tama-rin'dus  (t&rrPd-rYn'dtfs), 
tj.  [NL,.]  Hot.  A  genus  of  c»s- 
alpiniaceous  trees,  constituted 
by  T.  indica,  the  tamarind, 
tam'as  (ttim'rts),  n.  [Skr.] 
Hindu  Philos.  Ignorance. 
ta-ma'Bha  (td-ma'shiil,  w.  Ex¬ 
citement:  a  pageant.  Anglo-lnd. 
Ta  ma-shek'  (tiUma-shSk'),  n. 
The  Berber  and  Tuareg  lan¬ 
guages  of  Mauritania  and  theSa- 
j  hara.  See  H AMiTic.  [tombac. I 
tam'bac  (t&m'bak).  Vat.  of| 
tam'bac,  n.  Agalloch. 
tam'ba-roo'ra  (tUm'bA-rflB'rd), 
1  7<.  [From  a  town  in  Queens¬ 
land.]  A  dicinggame.  .47i.<7f/*aJia. 
tambiraine.  +  tamburan. 
tam'bo  (tam'b5),  n.  [Sp.]  A 
tavern;  also,  a  dairy.  PerM 
tam-boo'  (t&m-boo>),  a.  =  ta¬ 
boo.  [tambour. I 

tam'bor  (t  fi  m'b  5  r).  Var.  of  | 
tambor  oil.  See  oil,  Table  I. 


ale,  senate,  c«*xe,  &m,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofa;  eve,  $vent,  find,  recfint,  maker;  ice,  ill;  old,  6bey,  orb,  6dd,  s5ft,  cdnnect ;  use,  unite,  urn,  up,  circus,  menu ; 

H  Foreign  Word.  d*  Obsolete  Variant  of.  -I-  combined  with.  =  equals. 


TAMBOUR 


2111 


TANG 


4.  Fort.  A  rough  atockadelike  work,  usually  in  the  form 
of  a  redan,  to  inclose  a  space  before  a  door  or  staircase,  or 
at  the  gorge  of  a  larger  work. 

5  Physiol  A  shallow  metallic  cup  or  drum  with  a  thin 
elastic  membrane  supporting  a  writing  lever  Two  or 
more  of  these  are  connectedly  an  India-rubber  tube  and 
used  to  transmit  and  register  arterial  pulsations. 

6.  In  court  tennis,  fives,  etc.,  a  sloping  buttress  or  pro¬ 
jection  for  deflecting  a  ball  which  strikes  it. 
tam'bour  (tSm'boorj_-ber ;  formerly  tSm-boor'),  v.  1.  it* 

1.  ;  tam'boured  (-boord ;  -herd);  tam'bour-ing.  ’  To  em¬ 
broider  on  a  tambour. 

tam  bou  rine'  (tXm'bdb-ren'),  n. 

[F.  lambourin ;  cf.  It.  tamburino. 

See  tambour  ;  cf.  taborine.]  JL.  A 
small  drum  ;  esp.,  a  shallow  one¬ 
headed  drum  with  loose  metallic 
disks  or  jingles  at  the  sides  ;  a  tim¬ 
brel.  It  is  played  by  shaking,  strik-  Tambourine,  1. 
ing  with  the  hand,  or  rubbing  its  head  with  the  thumb. 

2.  a  A  long,  narrow  variety  of  drum  used  in  Provence, 
b  An  Egyptian  bottle-shaped  drum. 

3.  A  lively  old  Provencal  dance,  orig.  with  pipe  and  tabor 
accompaniment ;  also,  its  music  or  its  quick  duple  time, 
commonly  with  a  drone  bass  on  the  tonic  or  dominant. 

4.  A  South  African  wild  dove  ( Tympanis - 
tria  tympanislria ),  mostly  white,  with 
black-tipped  wings  and  tail.  Its  resonant 
note  is  said  to  be  ventriloouous. 

fame  (tam),  a. ;  tam'er  (tam'- 
er) ;  tam'est  (tam'gst).  [ME. 
fame,  AS.  tam;  akin  to  D. 
tam,  G.  zahm ,  OHG.  zam, 

Dan.  &  Sw.  tam ,  I  cel.  tamr , 

L.  domare  to  tame,  Gr.  Snuav, 

Skr.  dam  to  be  tame,  to  tame, 
and  perh.  to  E.  beteem  to 
vouchsafe.  Cf.  adamant,  di¬ 
amond,  dame,  daunt,  inDomi-  Tambourine, 4.  (j>0) 
table.]  1.  Reduced  from  a  state  of  native  wildness; 
specif. :  a  Of  animals,  domesticated  ;  made  tractable  and 
useful  to  man  ;  not  wild,  b  Not  showing  or  not  having 
the  ferocity,  timidity,  etc.,  characteristic  of  a  wild  state  ; 
as,  the  deer  in  the  park  are  quite  tame  ;  a  tame  bear  ;  — 
now  used  only  of  animals. 

2.  Cultivated;  as,  tame  land*  tame  cherries.  Obs.  or 
Dial,  or  Colloq. 

3.  Crushed  ;  subdued  ;  spiritless;  also,  harmless;  gentle. 

4.  Deficient  in  spirit,  zest,  interest,  or  the  like  ;  mild;  dull; 
insipid  ;  as,  a  tame  poem  ;  tame  scenery. 

6-  Accustomed;  familiar;  wonted.  Obs.  Shak. 

6.  Affording  no  aid  ;  ineffectual.  Obs.  &  R.  Shak. 
Syn.  —  Mild,  meek.  See  qentle. 

tame  cheater,  a  decoy.  Obs.  —  t.  hay,  Ayric .,  hay  cut  from 
cultivated  grasses. 

tame,  V.  f./TAMED  (tamd);  tam'ing  (tam'ing).  [ME. 
tamen ,  fr.  tame  tame  ;  cf.  AS.  temian ,  akin  to  D  teminen , 
G.  z'dhmen ,  OHG.  zemmen ,  Ioel.  temja ,  Goth.  gtdamjan. 
See  tame,  a.]  1.  To  reduce  from  a  wild  to  a  domestic 

state  ;  to  make  gentle,  tractable,  etc.  ;  to  domesticate. 

They  had  not  been  tamed  into  submission,  but  baited  into 
savageness  and  stubbornness.  Macaulay. 

2.  Hence,  to  deprive  of  spirit,  courage,  or  the  like  ;  to 
humble  ;  subdue  ;  also,  of  colors,  to  soften  ;  to  tone  down. 
Tam'il  (tSm'Tl  ;  turn'll),  n.  1  A  member  of  the  most 
enterprising  branch  of  the  Dravidian  race,  mostly  Hindus, 
though  a  few  are  still  animists.  They  are  numerous 
throughout  southern  India  and  northern  Ceylon. 

2  The  oldest,  most  cultivated,  and  the  best  known,  of  the 
Dravidian  languages.  It  has  numerous  dialects,  and  the 
standard  language  itself  is  divided  into  a  poetic  and  an 
ordinary  dialect.  Ancient  Tamil  had  an  alphabet  of  its 
own,  the  Vatteluttu,  “round  writing;”  modern  Tamil 
uses  one  descended  from  the  Brahrni  character. 

Tam'il,  a.  Of  or  pert,  to  the  Tamils  or  their  language, 
tam'ine  (tXm'Tn)  )  n.  [F.  etamine ,  OF.  est amine,  fr.  F. 
tam'i-ny  (-T-11T)  I  etaini  carded  wool,  fr.  L.  stamen ,  the 
warp,  a  thread,  cloth.  See  stamen;  cf.  estamene,  etamine, 
tammy.]  A  kind  of  woolen  or  worsted  cloth  ;  tammy, 
tam'is  ( -Ts),  n.  [F.,  akind of  sieve.  Cf.  temse.]  A  strainer 
made  of  a  kind  of  woolen  cloth  ;  also,  the  cloth  ;  tammy. 
Tam'ma-ny  (ttCm'd-nT),  n.  The  Tammany  Society  or  Tam¬ 
many  Hall.  See  Tammany,  Saint. 

Tammany,  Saint.  A  Delaware  chief,  Tamanend,  Tamme- 
nund,  or  Tammany,  of  the  17th  and  18th  centuries,  tra¬ 
ditionally  famous  for  wisdom  in  council  and  friendliness 
toward  the  whites.  He  was  facetiously  canonized  as  the 
patron  saint  of  the  republic,  and  his  name  was  adopted  by 
the  Tammany  Society,  a  fraternal  and  benevolent  organiza¬ 
tion  founded  in  New  York  City  in  178!».  The  society’s 
building,  Tammany  Hall,  is  leased  to,  and  gives  its  name  to, 
a  nominally  distinct  political  club  usually  controlling  the 
local  Democratic  party. 

Tam'ma  ny-lte  (tXm'a-nT-it),  n.  A  member  or  adherent 
of  the  Tammany  Society  or  of  Tammany  Hall. 

Tam'muz  (tam'mooz  ;  Bib.  Utm'uz),  n.  [Heb.  tammuz."] 

1.  Babylon.  Relig.  A  god  of  agriculture  and  spirit  of  vege¬ 


tation.  He  marries  Ishtar,  by  whom  he  is  slain  and  later 
brought  back  again  from  the  lower  world,  his  life  thus 
symbolizing  the  dying  of  vegetation  in  the  winter  and  its 
return  in  the  spring.  His  annual  festival  was  just  before 
the  summer  solstice,  and  consisted  of  a  period  of  mourn¬ 
ing  for  his  loss,  followed  by  rejoicing  at  his  reappearance. 
His  worship  was  widespread  among  the  northern  Semites. 
Among  the  Phoenicians  his  counterpart  was  Adonis. 

2.  See  Jewish  calendar. 

tarn'my  (t&m'T),  n.  ;  pi.  -mies  (-Yz).  [See  tamine.]  1.  A 
kind  of  woolen,  or  woolen  and  cotton,  cloth,  often  highly 
glazed,  used  for  curtains,  sieves,  strainers,  etc. 

2.  [Perh.  a  different  word  ;  cf.  tamis.]  A  strainer,  or 
sieve,  made  of  this  material ;  a  tamis. 

Ta-mo'ne-a  (ta-mo'ne-a),  n.  [NL.]  Bot.  An  immense  genus 
of  tropical  American  melastomaceous  shrubs  and  trees  with 
very  variable  leaves,  and  white,  red,  or  yellow  tetramer- 
pus  flowers  in  terminal  clusters.  Many  species  ai;e  grown 
in  greenhouses  under  the  synonymic  name  Miconia. 

Tam' O’  Shan'ter  (tSnP  6  sh&n'ter).  1.  The  hero  of  a  poem 
of  this  title  by  Burns.  He  is  a  drunken  farmer,  who,  riding 
home  late  from  Ayr,  in  a  stormy  night,  disturbed  a  witch 
revel  in  the  haunted  kirk  of  Alloway.  The  hags  pursued 
him  to  the  keystone  of  the  bridge  over  the  river  Doon,  but 
there  stopped,  as  they  could  not  cross  running  water.  One, 
however,  plucked  the  tail  from  his  mare  Maggie. 

2.  [/.  c.  and  usually  hyphened.]  A  Scotch  cap  of  wool  or 
the  like,  having  a  round,  flattish  top  much  wider  than  the 
headband  and  usually  a  tassel  in  the  center, 
tamp  (tXmp),  v.  t.  ;  tamped  (tXmpt);  tamp'ing.  [Cf.  F. 
lampooner  to  plug  or  stop.  See  tampion.]  1.  In  blast¬ 
ing,  to  plug  (a  drilled  hole)  with  clay,  earth,  sand,  or  other 
material,  to  prevent  misdirection  of  the  force  of  the  blast. 
2.  To  drive  in  or  down  by  a  succession  of  light  or  medium 
blows  ;  as,  to  tamp  earth  ;  to  tamp  tobacco  in  a  pipe, 
tamp'er  (tSm'per),  n.  One  that  tamps ;  specif.  :  a  One 
who  prepares  for  blasting  by  filling  the  hole  in  which  the 
charge  has  been  placed,  b  A  tamping  iron, 
tam'per  (tSm'per),  v.  i.  ;  -pered  (-perd) ;  -per-ing.  [F.  lem- 
perer  to  temper.  See  temper,  v.]  1.  To  meddle  ;  to  busy 

one’s  self  rashly  ;  to  try  trifling  or  foolish  experiments;  — 
commonly  with  with  ;  as,  to  tamper  with  a  disease. 

’T  is  dangerous  tampering  with  a  muse, 

The  profit ’s  small  and  you  have  much  to  lose.  Roscommon. 

2.  To  meddle  so  as  to  alter  a  thing ;  esp.,  to  make  changes 
without  right ;  as,  to  tamper  with  a  document  or  a  text. 

3.  To  deal  secretly  or  unfairly;  esp.,  to  use  bribery.  Bare. 
Syn.  —  See  meddle. 

Tam  pi'eo  (tXm-pe'ko),  n.  A  town  in  Mexico. 

Tampico  fiber  or  fibre.  See  ixtle  b.—  T.  Jalap,  Pharm .,  a  kind 
of  jalap  obtained  from  the  Mexican  plant  Erogonium  si  in  ti¬ 
tans.  It  resembles  ordinary  jalap,  out  has  smaller  tubers, 
tamp'ing  (tSm'pTng),  p.  pr.  it*  vb.  n.  of  tamp.  Specif.  :  n. 

1.  Act  of  one  who  tamps  ;  specif.,  act  of  filling  up  a  hole 
preparatory  to  blasting. 

2.  The  material  used  in  tamping.  See  tamp,  v.  /.,  1. 
tamping  bar  or  iron,  an  iron  rod  for  beating  down  the 
substance  in  tamping  for  blasting. 

tarn'pi  on  (tXm'pT-wn),  n.  [F.  tampon ,  akin  to  tapon,  tape. 
plug,  of  D.  or  G.  orig.  See  tap  a  pipe  or  plug ;  cf.  tamp, 
tampon,  tompion.]  1.  Ordnance,  a  A  stopper,  or  plug,  for 
the  muzzle  of  a  piece  of  ordnance  not  in  use.  b  A  metal  or 
canvas  cover  for  the  muzzle  of  a  gun,  sometimes  combined 
with  a  plug,  c  The  bottom  to  which  grapeshot  are  fixed. 
2.  A  plug  for  the  upper  end  of  an  organ  pipe.  See  flue  pipe. 
tam'pon  (t5m'p5n),  n.  [F.  See  tampion.]  1.  Surg.  A 
plug  of  cotton  or  the  like  introduced  into  a  natural  or  arti-  I 
ficial  cavity  to  arrest  hemorrhage  or  absorb  secretions. 

2.  Lithog.  A  tympan.  Eng. 

tam'pon,  v.  t.  [Cf.  F.  iamponner.\  To  plug  with  a  tampon, 
tam'pon  age  (t5m'p<5n-aj),  n.  Surg.  The  use  of  tampons. 
Ta'mus  (ta'mizs),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  L.  lanmus  a  vine  bearing  a 
kind  of  grape.]  Bot.  A  genus  of  dioscoreaceous  vines  with 
tuberous  roots,  twining  stems,  cordate  leaves,  and  flowers 
in  axillary  racemes.  T.  communis ,  the  Old  World  black 
bryony,  and  T.  edulis ,  of  Madeira,  are  the  only  species. 
Tam'worth  (titm'wftrth),  n.  [From  Tamworth,  Stafford¬ 
shire,  England.]  One  of  a  long-established  English  breed 
of  large  pigs.  They  are  red,  often  spotted  with  black,  w  ith 
a  long  snout  and  erect  or  forwardly  pointed  ears,  and  are 
valued  as  bacon  producers. 

tan  (tSn),  n.  [Prob.  fr.  F.  tan ,  peril,  fr.  Bret,  lann  an  oak, 
oak  bark  ;  but  more  likely  of  G.  origin  ;  cf.  G.  tonne  a 
fir,  OHG.  tanna  a  fir,  oak,  MHG.  tan  a  forest.  Cf.  tan  to 
convert  into  leather,  tawny.]  1.  Tanbark. 

2.  A  path  or  track  covered  with  tanbark,  as  a  circus  ring. 

3.  A  yellowish  brown  color,  like  that  of  tan  (sense  1). 

4.  A  brown  color  imparted  to  the  skin  by  exposure  to  the 
sun  ;  as,  hands  covered  with  tan. 

tan,  a.  Of  the  color  of  tan  ;  yellowish  brown, 
tan,  v.  t.  ;  tanned  (tXnd)  ;  tan'ning.  [Prob.  fr.  F.  tanner , 
LL.  tannare ;  but  cf.  AS.  getanned ,  p.  p.,  tanned,  perh.  fr. 
OF.  See  tan,  n.]  1.  To  convert  (a  skin)  into  leather  by 

impregnation  with  an  infusion  of  oak  bark  or  some  other 
form  of  tannic  acid, or, in  an  extended  sense, by  any  process. 
Tanning  proper  results  in  the  combination  of  the  tannic 
acid  with  the  constituents  of  the  corium,  which  is  ren¬ 
dered  tougher,  less  permeable,  and  nonputrescible.  Some 


tam-bou'ra  (tftni-boo'ra),  n. 
[Ar.  tanbiirah.]  Music.  An  Asi¬ 
atic  instrument  of  the  lute  type, 
tam'boar-er,  n.  One  who  tam¬ 
bours. 

tam  bour'gi  (tilm-boor'je),  n. 
[Turk,  tanbiirii ,  prop.,  a  plnver 
on  the  tanbiir,  a  kind  of  guiiar. 
See  tabor  drum.]  A  drummer. 
H  tam  bou  rin'  (ta.N/b<5o/r&N')» 

U.  [F.]  =  TAMBOURINE. 

tambour  lace.  A  kind  of  Lim¬ 
erick  lace  of  needle  embroidery 
on  machine-made  net. 
tambour  stitch  A  loop  stitch 
similar  to  chain  stitch, 
tambour  work.  =  tambour,  2. 
tam'breet  (tam'bret),  n.  The 
duckbill.  Australia. 
tam'bu-ran'  (tilm'bdb-riin').  n. 
A  title  among  the  Nairs.  India. 
tam  bu  rin'.  +  tambourine. 
tam'bu-ro'neGam'boo-ro'na  ),n. 
[It.]  A  large  drum:  a  baas  drum, 
tame  (tarn),  i\  t.  (Cf.  attame, 
r.  /.]  Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng.  a  To 
broach:  cut  into,  b  To  prune, 
tame.  v.  i.  To  attempt;  ven¬ 
ture  :  try.  Oh*. 
tame'a-ble  (tam'or-b’l).  Yar  of 
tamable.  —  tame a-bil'l-ty 
<-bYl'Y-tY).  tame'a-ble-ness,  n. 


tamehed,  n.  [See  tame;  -h ead.1 
Tameness  Obs.  [less-ness.  n.[ 
tame'less.o.  See-LESs.—  tame'-l 
tame'ly.  adv.  of  tame.  See  -ly. 
tame'ness,  n.  See  -ness. 

II  ta'men  us'que  re-cur'ret.  [L.J 
See  naturam  expellas  furca. 
tame'-poFson.  n.  The  swallow- 
wort  b.  formerly  regarded  as  an 
antidote  for  poisons.  [tames.  I 
tam'er  (tum'Sr),  n.  One  that| 
tamerim.  +  tamarind. 

Ta'mi  a8(ta'niY-&s),  ?t.  [NL.,  fr. 
Cir.Ttifuac  a  dispenser, steward.) 
The  genus  of  ground  squirrels 
comprising  the  chipmunks,  by 
some  limited  to  the  species  of 
eastern  North  America, 
tam'i-dine  (tfim'Y-dYn  ;  -den), 
ii.  [Orig.  uncert.]  A  cellulose 
used  in  filaments  for  incandes¬ 
cent  electric  lamps.  Trade 
Maine.  [w.  =  Tamil. I 

Ta  mll'i-an  (td-mYl'Y-/Yn),  a.  3r| 
Ta  mil'ic  (-Yk),  a.  =  Tamil. 
tam'i-B&,ge  (tlm'Y-sitj),  n.  [F., 
a  sifting.)  Math.  A  process  for 
determining  the  types  of  the 
fundamental  covarinnts  of  a  bi¬ 
nary  quantic  ;  —  so  culled  from 
its  sifting  character. 


tam'l8e  (tfim'Is  :  tA-mez'),  n. 
[Cf.  tamis.]  A  thin  woolen 
fabric.  Trade  Xante. 
tam'kin.  n.  =  tampion.  Obs. 
Tam'  Lin'  (tdm'  lTn'L  Thehero 
of  an  old  Scottish  ballad  of  this 
name,  delivered  from  the  fairies 
by  his  brave  lass,  who,  follow¬ 
ing  his  instructions,  holds  him 
fast  while  they  transform  him 
into  various  dreadful  shapes 
tam'lin  cod  (tfttn'lYn).  A 
young  cod.  Local ,  Eng. 
tam-lung'  (tAm-liing'),  n.  [Si¬ 
amese  tflndftng .]  See  coin. 

Itam  Mar'te  quam  Mi-ner'va. 
L.l  As  much  by  Mars  (war)  as 
y  Minerva  (wisclom). 

||  tam  Mar'ti  quam  Mer-cu'ri-o. 
rL.]  A 8  much  for  Mars  as  for 
Mercury  ;  ns  fit  for  war  as  for 
busiress 

tam'mie  no'rie.  or  tam'my 
no'rie  (tAm'I  no'rY).  The  com¬ 
mon  puffin.  Scot. 
tam'mock  (tAm'nk),  n.  [Cf. 
(iuel.Mm  a  hillock.]  A  hill.  Scot. 
Tam'o-ra  (tftm'6-rd),  n.  The 
devilish  Queen  of  the  Goths  in 
“  Titus  Andronicus.” 
tara'pan  <  tftm'pfin),  n.  A  ven¬ 
omous  South  African  tick. 


tam'pe-on(tfim'p$-tIn).  Var.  of 
tampion.  [pers.l 

tam'per-er,  n.  One  that  tam-| 
tam'pin.  +  tampion,  tampon. 
tamp'kin,  n  A  tampion.  Obs. 
tam  pon  ade'  (tftm'pfin-ad'),  n. 
Surg.  Tamponage. 
tam'pon-ment  =tamponaoe. 
tam-poon'.  +  tampion. 
tam-poy'  (tiim-poi'),  n  [Ulti¬ 
mately  fr.  Tag.  famjtoi  Jnmbosa 
jamhos.]  A  kind  of  drink  in  the 
Moluccas  and  Philippines.  Obs. 
tarrricke.  +  tamarisk. 
tam'-tam'  (tflm'tnm^,  n.  &*  r. 
[Hind.;  of  imitative  origin.)  Mu¬ 
sic.  =  TOM-TOM. 

Tam'ul  (tllm'ul  ;  tfim'-).  Ta- 
mu'lic  (t  ri-m  Q'l  T  k).  Yar.  of 
Tamil,  TaiRilic. 

||  ta-mu're  (ta-moo'ra).  n.  [Ma¬ 
ori.]  Schnanper.  New  Zealand. 
Tam'uz.  \  ar.  of  Tammuz. 
tamy.  +  tammy. 
tan  (dial.  tAn).  Ohs.  or  Scot.  Si 
dial.  Eng.  vnr.  of  then. 
tan.  w.  [AS.  tan  twig.  See 
mistletoe.]  A  twig.  Obs. 
tan.  n.  =  fan-tan. 
tan  (tftn),  n.  [Chin,  tout.]  = 
picul.  See  weight. 
tan,  n.  [.Jap.]  See  measure. 


of  the  materials  used  as  sources  of  tannin  are  oak  bark, 
hemlock  bark,  pine  bark,  willow  bark,  chestnut  wood,  gam- 
bier,  sumach,  and  kino.  Mineral  tanning  consists  chiefly  in 
tau  ing  ( treatment  with  alum  and  salt),  or  in  chrome  tanning. 
The  latter  usually  consists  in  treating  the  skins  with  an 
acid  solution  of  potassium  dichromate  and  afterwards 
with  a  reducing  agent,  when  the  chromic  oxide  formed 
combines  with  the  fiber,  producing  a  tough,  highly  water¬ 
proof  leather,  variously  colored,  and  used  for  shoe  uppers, 
gloves,  etc.  Chamois  is  the  product  of  oil  tanning  (see 
chamois,  n.,  2).  As  a  preliminary,  the  hides  or  skins  are 
always  treated  with  lime  or  a  putrefactive  process  to  re¬ 
move  fat  and  hair  and  open  the  pores.  The  art  of  tanning 
also  includes  various  mechanical  operations. 

2.  To  apply  a  mixture  to,  for  preservative  or  hardening 
purposes,  as  of  oak  bark  and  coloring  matter  to  sails,  or 
of  gelatin  and  gum  to  the  material  of  artificial  marble. 

3.  To  make  brown  ;  to  embrown,  as  by  exposure  to  the 
rays  of  the  sun  ;  as,  to  tan  the  skin. 

4.  To  thrash  or  beat ;  to  flog;  switch.  Colloq. 
tan  (t&n),  v.  i.  To  get  or  become  tanned. 

Tan  a-ce'tum  (tan'd-se't&m),  ??.  [NL.  See  tansy.]  Bot. 
A  genus  of  chiefly  Old  World  asteraceous  plants  having 
strong-scented,  usually  dissected  foliage,  and  small  discoid 
flower  heads  in  fiat-topped  corymbs.  The  pappus  consists 
of  a  ring  or  crown.  The  achene  is  3-angled.  See  tansy,  1. 
tan'a  ger  (tSn'd-jer),  n.  [NL.  tanagra ,  prob. 
fr.  Tupi  tangara .]  Any  of  numerous  Amer¬ 
ican  08cine  birds  constituting  the  family 
Tangaridae  (syn.  Tanagridit ),  closely 
allied  to  the  finch  family.  They 
chiefly  inhabit  woodland  and  are 
mainly  unmusical.  The  males 
usually  are  very  bright-colored. 

Several  species  inhabittheUnited 
States,  as  the  scarlet  tanager  and 
summer  tanager  and  the  Louis¬ 
iana  tanager  (Piranqa  ludovici- 
ana ),  the  male  of  which  is  black, .  ^ 

yellow,  and  orange  red.  Louisiana  Tanager  (I  iran- 

Tan'a-grafig'u-rine'(tXn'd-gra).  ga  tudovicmna), 

A  small  statuette  of  baked  clay,  sometimes  painted,  such 
as  those  found  at  Tanagra,  in  Greece.  See  figurine,  lllust. 
tan'bark'  (tSn'bark'),  n.  Any  bark  rich  in  tannin,  bruised 
or  cut  into  small  pieces,  and  used  in  tanning.  Spent  tan¬ 
bark  is  used  for  circus  rings,  race  tracks,  etc. 
tanbark  oak.  Any  oak  yielding  tanbark  ;  specif. :  a  The 
Californian  oak  Quercus densijlora .  b  In  the  eastern  Unit¬ 
ed  States,  the  chestnut  oak  (Q.  prinus)  or  the  quercitron. 
Tan  chel'mi  an  (t5i)-kel'mT-an),  n.  Eccl.  Hist.  Of  or  per¬ 
taining  to  Tanchelm,  or  Tanquelin,  a  teacher  at  Utrecht  in 
the  12th  century,  who  denounced  the  church  and  the  sac¬ 
raments,  and  claimed  that  he  and  his  followers  constituted 
the  true  church.  —  n.  A  follower  of  Tanchelm. 

Tan'cred  (tSq'krSd),  n.  1.  A  Norman  leader  (d.  1112)  in 
the  first  crusade.  In  Tasso’s  “  Jerusalem  Delivered,”  lie 
is  represented  as  in  love  with  the  fair  infidel  Clorinda,  but 
as  unwittingly  slaying  her  in  a  night  combat. 

2.  See  Guiscardo. 

3.  The  hero  of  Thomson’s  “  Tancred  and  Sigismunda,” 
who  received  the  throne  of  Sicily  from  his  grandfather  on 
condition  of  his  marrying  Constantia,  daughter  of  his  fa¬ 
ther’s  slayer,  thus  uniting  the  rival  lines.  This  Tancred 
tacitlv  assented  to,  intending  to  obtain  a  dispensation  to  marry 
the  ehancellor’6  daughter  Sigismunda,  whom  he  had  already 
wooed.  Sigismunda,  m  a  fit  of  wounded  pride,  married  Far)  Os¬ 
mond,  who.  mortally  wounded  in  a  duel  with  Tancred,  slew  her. 

tan'dan  (tSn'dSn),  n.  [Native  name.] 

An  Austra¬ 
lian  fresh¬ 
water  cat¬ 
fish  ( Copi - 
do  g  I  anus 
landamis). 
tan'dem 

(tSn'dcm),  adv.  [L.  tandem  at 
length  (of  time  only),  punningly  taken  as  meaning,  length¬ 
wise.]  One  after  or  behind  another ;  — used  in  regard  to 
two  or  more  things  so  arranged,  esp.  and  orig.  of  horses  so 
harnessed  and  driven,  instead  of  abreast, 
tan'dem,  a.  Consisting  of  two  arranged  one  behind  the 
other  ;  as,  a  tandem  arrangement  (of  engine  cylinders  ;  see 
tandem  engine)  ;  tandem  bicycle  ;  tandem  dynamo, 
tandem  bicycle,  tricycle,  etc.,  a  bicycle,  etc.,  for  two  or  more 
persons,  in  which  one  sits  before  the  other.  —  t.  cart,  a  kind 
of  two-wheeled  vehicle  with  seats  back  to  back,  the  front 
one  somewhat  elevated.  —  t.  colon,  the  sign  [.  .].  a  turned 
colon,  used  after  abbreviations  of  the  most  usual  feminine 
Christian  names.  Library  Cant.  —  t.  engine,  a  steam  engine 
having  twro  or  more  steam  cylinders  in  line,  w  ith  a  com¬ 
mon  piston  rod.  — t.  system.  Elec.  =  cascade  system. 
tan'dem,  n.  1.  A  team  of  horses  harnessed  one  before  the 
other.  “  He  drove  tandems Thackeray. 

2.  Short  for  tandem  bicycle,  etc. 
tang  (t5ng),  n.  [Cf.  F.  tang  a  kind  of  fish.]  Any  surgeon 
fish,  esp.  any  of  the  several  West  Indian  species,  the  com¬ 
mon  tang  ( Teuthis  hejtatus ),  the  blue  tang  ( Teuthis  cx.ru- 
leus ),  and  the  ocean  tang  ( Teuthis  bahianus). 
tang  (t5ng),  n.  [Of  Scand.  origin;  cf.  Dan.  tang  seaweed, 
Sw.  tang,  Icel.  pang.  Cf.  tangle  seaweed.]  Either  of  the 


tan.  Abbr.  Tangont.  [IndiaA 
ta'na  (tii'na)  Var.  of  thana.| 
ta'na(tii'nii  ;  as  Lat.  ta'nn),  w. 
[Malay(in  Sumatra)  tunai  tana.] 
A  Sumatran  squirrel  shrew 
( Tupai a  tana). 

tan'a-ce'tene  (t&n'd-se'ten),  n. 
7’a/iaceGmi  -f  -ene.  See  tansy.] 
'hem.  Thujene. 

taiFa-ce'tin  (-tTn),  n.  Chem. 
The  bitter  principle  of  tansy 
(  Tanacetum  vvlgare). 
tan'a-ce'tone  (-ton),  n.  Chem. 
See  thu.ione. 

tan'a-ce'tyl  (-tYl),  n.  Thujyl. 
Ta'nach  (ta'nftk).  Bib. 
tan'a-cle  (tftn'd-k’l),  v.  t.  To 
torture  with  tanacles.  Obs. 
tan'a-cles  (-k’lz ),n.pl.  [Prob. 
fr.  It.  tanaglia,  pi.  tanaglic,  L. 
trnaculn,  pi.  of  tenaculum  a 
holder.]  A  pincerlike  device 
used  in  torturing.  Obs. 
ta  na-dar' (ta'na-dar').  Yar.  of 
TH  ANAPA  r.  India. 

Ta-nag'rl  dae  (td-nfig'rY-de),  n. 
pi.  [NL.]  Zoo!.  Syn.  of  Tan- 
OARID/F.  SeeTANAGKR.  —  tftn'- 
a-grlne  ( tftn 'd-grln  ; -grYn  ;  183), 
a.  —  tan'a  grold  (-groid),  a. 
ta'na-im  (ta'na-Ym).n.  pi. ;  sing. 
tana  (tn'nii).  [Aramaic  tand- 


im.)  See  r a b m i  —  ta-na'ic  ( t«- 
na'lk),  tan'a-it'lc  (tfin'ft-it'- 

Yk),  a. 

tanaist  tanist. 
tan'a-kin.  ^  tannikin. 
tan 'bark'  bee 'tie.  A  small, 

black,  boring  beetle  ( Dmoderus 
substriatns)  which  inlcsts  hem¬ 
lock  tanbark. 

tan  bay.  The  loblolly  bnv. 
tan'cel  (tdn'sYl  ;  -s*l),  ?•  f  To 
thrash  ;  neat:  abuse.  Dial  Eng. 

tand.  Tanned  Ref.  Sp. 
tan'dem-wise'  (t&n'dein-wTz/), 
adv  Tandem.  Rare . 
tandil.  +  tin  dal. 

tan'dle.  n.  A  measure  of  capac¬ 
ity,  about  a  basketful  Obs. 
Tan  do  la'no  (tan'dfi-l&'nfi),  n. 
One  of  a  wild  Malay  tribe  of 
Palawan  Island, 
tand oor.  *]*te  n  dou r  .  f  fl y  Obs.  I 
tan'dy,  n  Angling.  A  kind  off 
tane(tan).  Scot.  A  dial.  Eng.  of 
tone,  one.  I  Eng.  of  taken  I 

tane.  />.  p.  Obs.  or  Scot.  A  dial. | 
ta  ne-ka'ha  (tn,'nft-kd'hn),  n. 
[Maori.]  The  New'  Zealand  cel¬ 
ery  -  topped  nine  Phnllocladns 
trirhonianoiaes.  Its  bark  con- 
tain»»*nnch  tannin. 

tang  +  tong. 


food,  lo”ot ;  out,  oil ;  chair  ;  go  ;  sing,  irjk  ;  *hen,  thin  ;  nature,  verdyre  (250) ;  K  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144) ;  boN  ;  yet ;  zh  =  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Guidi. 

Full  explanation*  of  Abbreviations,  Sign*,  etc..  Immediately  precede  the  Vocabulary. 
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TANNOMETER 


common  rock  weeds  Ascophyllum  nodosum  and  Fucus  vesi- 
culosus  (often  called  black  tony).  Obs.  or  Scot.  <fc  Dial.  Eny. 
tang  (ting),  n.  [Prob.  of  Stand,  origin ;  cf.  Icel.  tangi  a 
projecting  point;  akin  to  E.  tongs.  See  tongs.]  1.  A  pro¬ 
jecting  shank,  prong,  fang,  tongue,  or  the  like;  as  :  a  The 
piece  forming  an  extension  from  the  blade  or  analogous 
part  of  a  table  knife  or  fork,  file,  chisel,  or  the  like,  to  con¬ 
nect  with  the  handle.  Sometimes  it  is  a  thin  flat  plate  on 
each  side  of  which  a  rounded  piece  is  secured  to  form  the 
handle ;  otherwise  it  is  a  tapered  piece  inserted  into  the 
haft  or  handle,  b  Any  of  the  prongs  of  a  fork.  Scot.  dc 
Dial.  Eng.  C  The  strip  or  plate  sometimes  extending  from 
a  firearm  breech  by  which  it  is  secured  to  the  stock,  d  A 
buckle  tongue.  Dial.  Eng.  e  A  projecting  superfluous 
piece  on  an  untrimmed  stereotype.  Cf.  pour,  n.,  2.  e  A  low 
projecting  cape  or  narrow  strip  of  land.  Scot.  &  Dial.  Eng. 

2.  A  sting,  as  of  an  insect.  Dial.  Eng. 

3.  A  pointed  knife,  pike,  foil,  etc.  Obs.,  Scot. ,or  Dial.  Eng. 

4.  Fig.:  Something  that  pricks  or  spurs  one  on;  a  spur.  R. 
tang  (tXng),  v.  t. ;  tanged  (tSngd) ;  tang'ing  (tSng'Tng). 

1.  To  sting.  Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 

2.  To  furnish  with  a  tang,  as  a  buckle. 

tang,  7i.  [Cf.  OD.  tanger  sharp,  tart,  lit.,  pinching;  akin 
to  E.  longs.  See  tongs.]  1.  A  strong  or  offensive  taste  ; 
esp.,  a  taste  of  something  extraneous  to  the  thing  itself ; 
as,  wine  or  cider  with  a  tang  of  the  cask. 

2.  A  sharp  specific  flavor  or  tinge.  Cf.  tang,  a  twang. 

A  cant  of  philosophism,  and  a  tang  of  party  politics.  Jeffrey. 
Syn.  —  See  taste. 

tang,  n.  [Of  imitative  origin.  Cf.  twang.]  A  sharp 
twanging  sound,  as  of  a  single  stroke  on  metal ;  a  twang, 
tang,  v.  t.  To  cause  to  ring  or  sound  loudly ;  to  ring. 

Let  thy  tongue  tany  arguments  of  6tate.  Shak. 

to  tang  bees,  to  cause  a  swarm  of  bees  to  settle,  by  beating 
metal  to  make  a  din. 

tang,  v.  i.  To  make  a  ringing  sound  ;  to  ring. 

Let  thy  tongue  tany  with  arguments  of  state.  Shak. 
Tang  (tang),  n.  [Chin.  Dang'.]  A  dynasty  in  Chinese 
history,  from  a.  d.  G18  to  005,  distinguished  by  the  found¬ 
ing  of  the  Imperial  Academy  (the  Hanlin),  by  the  invention 
of  printing,  and  as  marking  a  golden  age  of  literature, 
tan'ga  (tuq'ga),  n.  [Hind,  tanga.]  Any  of  various  East¬ 
ern  coins ;  specif.  :  a  A  former  silver  coin  of  India,  corre¬ 
sponding  to  the  rupee,  b  A  silver  coin  of  Turkestan,  c  A 
bronze  coin  of  Portuguese  India,  worth  about  4  cents  (2d.), 
tan'ge-lo  (tSn'je-lo),  n.  [/anserine  -}-  pomelo.]  A  hybrid 
between  the  tangerine  orange  and  the  grapefruit,  or 
pomelo  ;  also,  the  fruit. 

tan'gen-cy  (tSn'jen-sT),  n.  Act  or  state  of  being  tangent, 
tan'gent  (-jent),  n.  [L.  tangens ,  - entis ,  p.  pr.  of  tangere  to 
touch  ;  akin  to  Gr.  rerayiov  having  seized  :  cf.  F.  tan- 
gente.  Cf.  attain,  contaminate,  contingent,  entire, 
tact,  tax,  v.  /.]  1.  Geom.  A  tangent  line,  curve,  or  sur¬ 

face  ;  specif.,  that  portion  (of  the  straight  line  tangent  to 
a  curve)  between  the  point  of  tangency  and  a  given  line, 
as  the  axis  of  abscissas  or  a  radius  of  a  circle  produced. 

2.  Trig.  The  tangent  (in  sense  1)  of  the  arc  subtending  or 
measuring  the  angle  ;  the  quotient  of  the  sine  divided  by 
the  cosine  of  the  angle.  See  trigonometrical  function 

3.  Railroads.  Any  piece  of  straight  track.  Colloq. 

4.  Music.  The  small,  upright,  flat-ended  metal  pin  at  the 
inner  end  of  a  clavichord  key,  which  strikes  the  string  to 
produce  the  tone  and  fixes  the  pitch  by  damping  the  string. 

tan'gent,  a.  [L.  tangens ,  - entis ,  p.  pr.  :  cf.  F.  ta7igenl.] 
Touching;  touching  at  a  single  point;  specif.,  Geom., 
meeting  a  curve  or  surface  at  two  or  more  consecutive 
points  and  hence  having  there  the  same  direction  as  the 
curve  or  surface  ;  —  said  of  a  straight  line,  curve,  or  sur¬ 
face;  as,  a  line  tangent  to  a  curve  ;  a  curve  tangent  to  a  sur 
face;  tange7it  surfaces. 

See  circle,  Illust.  The 
tangent  position  of  a 
line  at  an  ordinary 
point  P  of  a  curve  (fig. 

1  in  Illust .)  is  the 
unique  limiting  posi¬ 
tion  of  the  secants  PQ  -  ...  /T,  ,  0  .  T.  .. 

tnda£f"  l  jfir. r£!£ 

cu  rve?  approach  Pin!  oflnfiectioo;  4  At  a  Cusp;  5  At  a  Node, 
definitely  from  both  sides  of  P.  There  are  cases  where 
PQ  and  PQ'  approach  different  limit  positions  (PT  and 
PV ,  fig.  2):  there  is  then  a  tangent  up  to  P  and  another 
on  from  P,  but  not  at  P;  or  where  they  oscillate  faster  and 
faster  as  Q  and  Q'  near  P  indefinitely,  then  the  curve  is 
crinkly  and  has  no  tangent  at  P.  Similarly  if  P  be  fixed 
on  a  surface,  as  Q  and  R  approach  P  in  any  way  along  the 
surface,  the  plane  PQR  tilts  about  P.  If  P  be  an  ordinary 
point,  as  Q  and  R  approach  P  indefinitely,  no  matter  how, 
the  tiltings  become  and  remain  infinitesimal,  and  the  plane 
PQR  settles  down  into  a  limit  position  and  becomes  the 
plane  tangent  at  P.  But  if  P  were  the  vertex  of  a  cone,  the 


plane  PQR  might  roll  round  indefinitely,  so  there  would 
be  no  plane  tangent  at  P.  In  general,  when  an  extent  is 
determined  uniquely  by  elements  (as  points)  on  a  second 
extent  and  remains  so  in  a  limiting  position  as  the  ele¬ 
ments  become  coincident,  the  two  extents  are  mutually 
tangent  in  the  limiting  position;  esp.,  the  first  is  tangent 
to  the  second. 

tan'gent-CUt',  a.  Sawed  from  a  log  lengthwise  by  parallel 
cuts  in  regular  succession  ;  —  said  of  a  board  or  plank. 
Called  also  bastard-cut. 

tangent  galvanometer.  Elec.  A  galvanometer  consist¬ 
ing  of  a  very  small  magnetic  needle  in  the  center  of  a  large 
vertical  coil  of  wire  through  which  the  current  is  passed. 
In  this  instrument  the  intensity  of  the  current  is  very 
nearly  proportional  to  the  tangent  of  the  angle  of  deflec¬ 
tion  of  the  needle,  —  hence  the  name, 
tan-gen'tial  (tin-jSn'shal),  a.  Geom.  Of  or  pertaining  to 
a  tangent ;  in  the  direction  of  a  tangent.  —  tan-gen'ti- 
al'i-ty- (-shT-Sl'T-tT),  n.  —  tan-gen'tial-ly  (-shftl-Y),  adv. 
tangential  coordinates.  See  coordinate,  w.,  2.  —  t.  displace¬ 
ment  (of  a  curve).  Math.,  the  integral  of  the  tangential  com¬ 
ponents  of  displacement  of  the  elements  of  the  curve.  — t. 
force,  Mech.,  a  force  which  acts  on  a  moving  body  in  the 
direction  of  a  tangent  to  the  curved  path  of  the  body.  —  t. 
strength,  Engin.,  resistance  to  tangential  stress.  —  t.  stress. 
=  shear,  n.,  5  b- 

tan-gen'tial,  n-  A  point,  not  consecutive  with  the  two 
coalescent  points  of  tangency,  in  which  a  tangent  of  a 
(cubic)  curve  meets  the  curve ;  —  called  conic  tangential 
when  the  tangent  is  a  conic  meeting  the  cubic  in  five 
points  consecutive  at  a  primitive  point, 
tangent  screw,  a  An  endless  screw ;  a  worm,  b  Avery 
fine  screw  giving  a  tangential  movement  for  making  the 
final  adjustment  to  an  instrument  of  precision, 
tangent  sight.  Firearms.  Any  rear  sight  with  a  gradu¬ 
ated  limb  perpendicular  to  the  line  joining  the  zero  point 
of  the  rear  signt  and  the  point  of  the  front  sight,  the  grad¬ 
uations  being  the  tangents  of  the  angles  of  elevation, 
tangent  spoke  A  tension  spoke  of  a  bicycle  or  similar 
wheel,  secured  tangentially  to  the  hub. 
tangent  Wheel  a  A  worm  or  worm  wheel ;  a  tangent 
screw,  b  A  wheel  with  tangent  spokes, 
tan'ger  ine  (t&n'jer-en  ;  tSn'jer-en'),  n.  Also  tangierine. 
[From  Ta7igier  in  Morocco.]  An  orange  much  like  the 
mandarin,  but  of  deeper  color  and  higher  flavor,  said  to 
have  been  produced  in  America  from  the  mandarin, 
tan'ghin  (tSq'gYn),  n.  [Malagasy  roa  tanging.']  The 
ordeal  tree  of  Madagascar,  or  the  virulent  poison  derived 
from  its  fruit.  See  Tanghinia. 

Tan-ghin'i-a  (tSq-gYn'Y-d),  n.  [NL.  See  tanghin.]  Bot. 
A  genus  of  Madagascan  apocynaceous  trees,  constituted  by 
T.  ve7ienifera,  the  ordeal  tree.  It  has  evergreen  oblanceo- 
late  leaves,  clustered  at  the  ends  of  the  branches,  and  ter¬ 
minal  cymes  of  small  white  flowers. 

tan'gi-ble  (t5n'jY-b’l),  a.  [L.  langibilis ,  fr.  tangere  to 
touch  :  cf.  F.  tangible.  See  tangent.]  1.  Capable  of  being 
touched  ;  also,  perceptible  to  the  touch  ;  tactile  ;  palpable. 
2.  Capable  of  being  possessed  or  realized  ;  readily  appre¬ 
hensible  by  the  mind  ;  real  ;  substantial ;  evident. 

Direct  and  tangible  benefit  to  ourselves  and  others.  Southey. 

—  tan'gi  ble-ness,  n.  —  tan'gi  bly,  adv. 

Tan  gier'  (t£n-jer'),  n.  A  town  in  Morocco.  — Tangier  pea, 
a  showy-flowered  wild  pea  (LaUnjrus  ti7igita7ius)  of  north¬ 
ern  Africa,  somewhat  like  the  sweet  pea. 
tan'gle  (tSq'g’l),  n.  [Cf.  lce\.  pbtigull.  See  tang  seaweed.] 

1.  Any  large  blackish  seaweed,  esp.  Lammaria  saccharina 
or  L.  digitata.  See  kelp,  2  a. 

2.  Scot,  a  A  tall,  lank  person.  Obs.  b  An  icicle, 
tan'gle  (tSq'g’l),  v.  t.;  -gled  (-g’ld);  -gling  (-gltng).  [Prob. 
fr.  tang  seaweed  ;  hence,  to  twist  like  seaweed.  See  tang 
seaweed  ;  cf.  4th  tangle.]  1.  To  unite  or  knit  together 
confusedly  ;  to  interweave  or  interlock,  as  threads,  in  a 
knot  hard  to  unravel  ;  to  entangle  ;  ravel. 

2.  To  involve  ;  insnare;  entrap;  as,  to  be  tangled  in  lies, 
tan'gle,  v.  i.  To  be  or  become  entangled. 

tan'gle,  n.  [Cf.  tangle,  v.]  1.  A  knot  of  threads,  or  other 
things,  united  confusedly,  or  so  interwoven  as  not  to  be 
easily  disengaged  ;  a  snarl ;  as,  hair  or  yarn  in  tatigles. 

2  A  state  of  perplexity  or  bewilderment ;  a  quandary. 

3.  A  bar  or  frame  to  which  short  lengths  of  chain,  bear¬ 
ing  bundles  of  frayed  rope,  cotton  waste,  or  like  material, 
are  attached.  It  is  dragged  over  the  sea  bottom  to  entan¬ 
gle  and  catch  animals,  as  starfishes. 

tan'gle-berry,  n.;  pi.- ries  (-Tz).  a 
species  of  huckleberry  ( Gayhissacia 
frondosa)  of  the  eastern  United  States, 
having  drooping  pink  flowers  and  sweet 
blue  fruit. 

tan'gly  (tSrj'glY),  a.  Snarly;  full  of  tan¬ 
gles  or  knots  ;  hence,  entangled  ;  intri¬ 
cate. 

tan'gram  (tSll'gram),  n.  [Cf.  TRAN-  Tnmrram 
gram.]  A  Chinese  toy  made  by  cutting 
a  square  of  thin  material  into  seven  pieces,  these  pieces 


being  capable  of  forming  in  different  combinations  a  great 
number  of  different  figures. 

tan'ist  (tSn'Tst),  7i.  [Ir.  tanaiste,  tanaise,  second,  second 
person  in  rank.]  Irish  Tribal  Law.  The  lord  or  propri¬ 
etor  elected  as  successor  to  the  chieftancy  under  the  sys¬ 
tem  of  tanistry. 

tan'ist-ry  (-Ys-trl),  n.  [See  tanist.J  Irish  Tribal  Law. 
A  system  existing  under  the  brehon  laws,  by  which  the 
chieftaincy  of  the  tribe  and  the  jurisdiction  over  the  com¬ 
munal  land  was  hereditary  in  the  family  of  the  chief,  but 
the  succession  was  (regularly)  determined  by  election,  the 
eldest  and  worthiest  male  relative  being  usually  chosen. 
This  often  led  to  bloody  wars  and  feuds  between  families, 
and  the  system  of  tanistry  was  declared  illegal  by  a  de¬ 
cision  of  the  Anglo-Irish  judges  in  the  first  year  of  James  I. 
Ta'nith,  Ta'nit  (ta'net),  n.  [Phoenician.]  A  Carthaginian 
goddess,  tutelary  of  the  city,  prob.  the  same  as  Astarte,  or 
perhaps  a  native  Libyan  goddess  that  assimilated  the  cult 
of  Astarte.  She  was  worshiped  in  Rome  as  Dea  Cxlestis. 
tank  (tSijk),  n.  [Pg.  tongue;  cf.  Pg.  estanque pool, _  akin 
to  F.  etang  (see  stank,  n.)  ;  or  perh.  of  East  Indian  origin.] 

1.  A  pond,  pool,  or  small  lake.  U.  S.  &  Dial.  Eng. 

We  stood  in  the  afterglow  on  the  bank  of  the  tank  and  6a  w  the 
ducks  come  home.  F.  Remington. 

2.  A  large  basin,  cistern,  or  vessel  of  any  kind ;  an  arti¬ 
ficial  receptacle  for  liquids  ;  as,  a  swimming  tank. 

tank,  v.  t.  ;  tanked  (tXqkt) ;  tank'ing.  1.  To  place  or  in¬ 
close  in  a  tank  ;  to  subject  to  some  operation  in  a  tank  ; 
specif.,  to  treat,  as  animal  refuse,  in  a  closed  tank  with 
steam  and  hot  water  to  extract  fat.  Cf.  tankage,  3. 

2.  To  cause  to  flow  into  a  tank  ;  to  store  in  a  tank, 
tank'age  (tSqk'aj),  71.  1.  Act  or  process  of  putting  or  stor¬ 
ing  in  tanks  ;  also,  fees  charged  for  storage  in  tanks. 

2.  The  capacity  or  contents  of  a  tank  or  tanks. 

3.  Agric.  Waste  matter  from  tanks;  esp.,  the  dried  ni¬ 
trogenous  residue  from  tanks  in  which  fat  has  been  ren¬ 
dered,  used  as  a  fertilizer  and  feeding  stuff. 

tank'ard  (tSijk'ard),  n.  [OF.  tanquart;  cf.  OD.  lanckaert; 
orig.  uncert.j  A  large  drinking  vessel,  esp.  one  with  a  cover, 
tan'nage  (tSn'aj),  n.  1.  Act,  process,  or  result  of  tan¬ 
ning  ;  also,  the  material  used  in  tanning. 

2.  =  tanning,  vb.  n.,  2.  Rare.  Browning. 

tan'ner  (-er),  n.  One  whose  occupation  is  to  tan  hides, 
tan'ner-y  (-Y ),n.;pl.  -neries  (-Tz).  [Cf.  F.  tanner ie.] 

1.  A  place  w  here  the  work  of  tanning  is  carried  on. 

2.  The  art  or  process  of  tanning.  Rare.  Carlyle. 

Tann'hhU-ser  (tan'hoi-zer),  n.  [G.  Ritter  Ttnmhauser.] 

A  German  knight  and  minnesinger  of  the  13th  century, 
identified  with  a  legendary  hero,  in  various  works,  esp. 
Wagner’s  opera  “  Tannhauser.”  Tannhauser,  moved  by 
the  philosopher  Hilario,  entered  the  enchanted  cavern  in 
the  Venusberg  (symbolic  of  sensual  passion).  Escaping 
thence,  he  sought  the  Pope,  who  said  :  “  You  can  no  more 
hope  for  pardon  than  this  dry  wand  can  bud  and  bear 
leaves.”  Tannhauser  in  despair  returned  to  the  Venus¬ 
berg.  Meanwhile  the  staff  miraculously  budded,  and  the 
Pope  sent  messengers  to  search  for  Tannhauser,  but  in 
vain.  In  Wagners  opera,  the  knight,  on  invoking  the 
Virgin,  is  suddenly  released  from  the  Venusberg,  ana,  led 
by  the  memory  of  Elizabeth,  niece  of  the  Landgrave  of 
Thuringia,  he  returns  to  the  castle  of  Wartburg.  In  a 
musical  contest  he  is  suddenly  impelled  to  sing  of  sensual 
love,  and  but  for  Elizabeth  would  have  been  killed.  He 
seeks  absolution  at  Rome  in  vain.  Elizabeth  dies  of  grief. 
Tannhauser,  while  returning  to  the  Venusberg,  is  saved 
by  the  mention  of  Elizabeth’s  name.  Seeing  her  dead  he 
dies  of  grief,  the  blossoming  of  his  staff  indicating  that 
he  is  forgiven.  Cf.  Eckhardt,  Faithful. 
tan'nic  (tSn'Yk),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  tan  ;  derived  from, 
or  resembling,  tan  ;  as,  tannic  acid. 

tannic  acid,  a  An  amorphous,  strongly  astringent  acid, 
Ci.;Hi,07C0^H'2Ho0,  obtained  in  the  form  of  brownish 
white  shining  scales  from  gallnuts  (of  which  it  consti¬ 
tutes  fifty  per  cent  or  more),  sumac,  tea,  and  other  plant 
products  ;  — called  also  tannin,  gallotamiic  acid,  and  in¬ 
correctly  digallic  acid.  By  hydrolysis  it  yields  gallic  acid, 
and  with  ferric  salts  it  forms  a  bluish  black  compound, 
the  basis  of  common  ink.  It  is  also  used  in  dyeing,  tan¬ 
ning,  the  preparation  of  gallic  acid,  etc.,  and  m  medicine 
as  an  astringent,  b  Any  of  a  number  of  substances,  as 
the  acid  of  catechu,  widely  distributed  among  plants, 
having  the  same  general  properties,  and  often  used  in 
making  inks  and  dyes  and  in  tanning ;  —  called  also  tannin. 
tan'ni  gen  (tSn'Y-jfin),  n.  [ tannin  -{-  -gen.]  Pharm.  A 

compound  obtained  as  a  yellowish  gray  powder  by  the 
action  of  acetyl  chloride  or  acetic  anhydride  on  ordinary 
tannic  acid.  It  is  used  as  an  intestinal  astringent,  and  lo¬ 
cally  in  rhinitis  and  pharyngitis, 
tan'nin  (tSn'Yn),  7i.  [Cf.  F.  tannin.]  Chem.  Tannic  acid, 
tan'ning  (tSn'Yng),  p.  pr.  <£*  vb.  n.  of  tan.  Specif. :  vb.  n. 

1.  Art  or  process  by  which  a  skin  is  tanned. 

2.  A  browning,  as  of  the  skin,  by  exposure  to  the  sun. 

3.  A  flogging  ;  beating.  Slang. 


tan'ga-lung  ( tfti)'g«-10ng),  n. 
[Malay.]  An  East  Indian  civet 
(  Viverra  tanyalunyn). 
tan'gan.  +  tangun. 

II  tang'an-tang'an  (tang'an- 
tang'an  ),  n.  [Tag.]  The  castor- 
oil  plant.  Phil.  7. 

Tan-gar'i-d*  (tfti)-gttr'Y-de),  n. 
pl-  [NL.]  Zool.  The  family 
of  the  tanagers.  See  taxager. 
tange.  *[*ta no, tongs,  tongue. 
tanged,  a.  [Cf.  tang  a  strong 
taste.  1  Flavored  ;  spiced.  Obs. 
t&ngell.  ^  TANGLE, 
tan  gence  (tfin'jrns),  n.  [Cf.  F. 
tanyence.]  Tangencv.  Rare. 
tan-gen' tal  (t  ft  n-j  if n'trt  1),  a. 
Tangential.—  tan  gen'tal-ly, 
adv. 

tangent  balance  A  balance 
having  a  heavy  normally  verti¬ 
cal  lever  pointed  at  its  lower 
end  and  pivoted  near  its  upper 
end,  which  is  curved  over  to  sup¬ 
port  a  scalepan.  The  pointer 
moves  over  a  vertical  quadrant, 
the  divisions  of  which  are  pro¬ 
portional  to  the  tangent  of  the 
angle  of  deviation  of  the  lever, 
tangent-om'e-ter  (t  a  n' j  S  n  t- 
6m'e-t?r),  n.  [tangent  -b  -meter.'] 
An  adjustable  instrument  con¬ 
sisting  of  three  graduated  rules 
and  a  protractor  to  form  a  right- 
angled  triangle  of  any  shape,  — 
useful  in  trigonometry, 
tangent  scale.  Gunnery.  A  range 
scale  on  a  tangent  sight. 


tang'fish'  (tftng'flsh'b  n.  [ tany 
seaweed  -b  fish.]  The  harbor 
seal.  Shetland  I. 
tan'ghan  (tiiq'gun),  tan'gham 
(-gftm).  Vars.  of  tangun. 
tan'ghl-nin  (taij'gt-nln),  n. 
Chem.  A  poisonous  crystalline 
substance,  the  active  principle 
of  Tanghinia  venemfera. 
ta'ngl  (tii'ng?  ;  colloq.  tang'?), 
n.  I  Maori,  to  cry,  to  coo,  to  roar.) 
A  lamentation ;‘dirge.  Australia. 
tan'gib.  Var.  of  ta  nj  i  b. 
tan-gib'i-le  (tftn-jIb'Y-le),w.  [L., 
neut.  of  tanyibihs  tangi  ble.] 
Something  tangible.  Rare. 
tan  fjji-btl'i-ty  ( tfln'jf-bll'I-tY), 
n.  'I  angibleness. 
tan'gi-bl.  Tangible.  Ref.  Sp. 
tang'ie  (tang'T),  n.  A  sea  spirit, 
appearing  sometimes  as  a  horse, 
at  other  times  as  an  old  man. 
Shetland  Sr  Orkney  I.  [ink.! 
tan'gler  ine.  Var  of  tanger-| 
tan  ' gi-lin  ( tan  ' j T-l  T n ) . n .  [  M  a  1  ay 
(in  Sumatra)  tangi/ing.)  An 
East  Indian  pangolin  (J/aH/s 
javanica). 

tan'gle.  a.  Tanglesome.  Obs. 
tan'gle-fish'  (tfiij'g’l-fTshO,  n. 
A  pipefish  ( Synynathus  acus)  of 
Europe.  I  aster.  I 

tan'gle-foot',  n.  1.  The  heath  | 
2.  Strong drink;  whisky.  Slang. 
tan'gle-ment,  w.  See  ent. 
tan'gle  ness.  n.  Indecision.  Obs. 
Scot  [Local,  Eng.  I 

tangle  picker.  The  turnstone.  | 


tan'gler  (tftp'gl?r),n.  One  that 
tangles. 

tan  'gle-some  ( -g’l-sum ),  a.  See 
-SOM  K. 

tang'less.  a.  See  -less. 
tangle  tent.  Surg.  A  tent  made 
from  the  stem  of  the  sea  tangle 
(/ '.am inaria  digitata ),  used  for 
dilating  a  moist  canal  such  as 
that  of  the  neck  of  the  uterus, 
tan'gle  wrack',  ».  =  tangle.  1. 
tan 'gling-ly  ( tfip 'glTng-lT ),adv. 
of  tangling ,  p  pr. 
tan'gly  (-glt).  g.  Covered  with 
tangle,  or  seaweed, 
tan'go.  +  TANOA. 
tan  go  mon'go,  n.  [Pg.  tangn- 
mao  people  who  purchase  slaves 
in  Africa.]  A  term  of  abuse.  Obs. 
tangs  (tangz  ;  tiingz).  Scot.  & 
dial.  Eng.  var.  of  tongs. 
tangue  (tftngi,  n.  [I'ltimately  fr. 
Malagasy  tandeke. J  A  tenrec. 
tan'guin  (tap'gTn).  Var.  of 

TANG  HIN. 

tan'gun  (tap'ghn),  tan'gum 
(-gum),  n.  [Hind,  tdnghan,  tan- 
gan,  fr.  Tibetan  i  ta-han ;  rta 
horse  -4-  nan  bad,  poor.]  A  small 
strong  pony  of  Tibet  and  Bhu¬ 
tan,  usually  piebald.  Anglo-Jnd . 
Tan-gut'  (tan-goot'),  n.  A  Tibet¬ 
an,  esp.  of  Kuku-Nor;— so  called 
by  Mongols.  —  Tan  gut',  a. 
tang'y  (tftng'T),  a.  Having  a 

tang,  or  peculiar  flavor. 

tanh.  Abbr.  Moth.  [No  period, 
tank].  Hyperbolic  tangent. 


I  tan'ha(tftn'hii),  n.  Th eos.  De¬ 
sire  ;  the  will  to  live. 

I  Tan-hu'meth  (t  ft  n-h  O'm 5  th). 

Iiib. 

I  tan'ia  (tfin'vd),  or  tan'ier 
I  (-ySr),  n.  [Native  name  in  the 
French  Antilles  tannie  or  tan- 
nier.]  Any  of  several  aroids 
having  edible  farinaceous  roots, 
esp.  the  taro  ( Caladium  colo- 
casia)  or  .Xanfhosoma  sagitti- 
folium.  West  Indies. 

Ta'ni-a  Aus  tra'lia  (ta'nY-d  6s- 
tra'lYs).  [NL.]  See  star. 
Ta'ni-a  Bo  re-a'lis  ( bo'rf-a'lYs). 
INL.]  See  star. 
tan'ier,  ».  See  tania. 

Ta'nis  (ta'nYs).  Bib. 
tan'ite  (tftn'Tt),  n.  A  firm  com¬ 
position  of  emery  and  a  kind  of 
cement, used  in  making  grinding 
wheels,  slabs,  etc.  Trade  Name. 
Ta-nit'ic  (td-nlt'Ik),  a.  Of  or 
pert,  to  ancient  Tanis  in  Egvpt, 
or  designating,  or  pert,  to, ‘the 
nharaohs  (chiefly  the  Hvksos 
kings)  who  made  it  theireapital. 
Ta'ni-wha  (t  ii'n  ?-h  w  a),  n. 
[Maori.]  A  fnbulousdrngonlike 
monster  of  Maori  legend, 
tan-jib'  (tun-jeb'),  n.  (Bengali 
tanjib ,  fr.  Per.  tan-zTb,  lit.,  orna¬ 
ment  of  the  body,]  A  muslin 
fabric  made  in  India, 
tank.  +  thank. 
tank  (tftpk),  n.  See  weight. 
tank  (tapk),  n.  Sf  v.  Knock  ; 
I  hit ;  bang.  Dial.  Eng. 


tank,  n.  A  plant  having  white 
flowers  and  leaves  like  hem¬ 
lock :  wild  parsnip.  Obs. 
tan'ka.  +  tanga,  TUNCa. 
tan'ka  (tftp'kd),  tan'kia 
(-kya),  n.  [Chin.  (Cantonese) 
Peng.]  Naut.  A  kind  of  pas¬ 
senger  boat  used  in  Canton  in 
which  the  owner’s  family  lives, 
tank  engine.  =  tank  locomotive, 
under  locomotive, n.  [kard.i 
tank'er(  tdpk'ftr).  Scot. of  tan- I 
tank'ert.  -f  tankard. 
tank  furnace.  A  glass  furnace 
in  which  the  pots  are  replaced 
by  a  large  hearth  or  tank, 
tank  Iron.  Plate  iron  thinner 
than  boiler  plate  and  thicker 
than  sheet  iron  or  stovepipe  iron, 
tank  locomotive.  See  locomo¬ 
tive,  n. 

tan'ling,  n.  [tan  -f  1st  -ling.] 
One  tanned  bv  the  sun.  Rare. 
tan  liquor.  Tanning  liquor, 
t&nn.  +  tan,  v. 
tan'na,  tan'na-dar',  n.  = 

THANA,  THANADAR.  [-ABLE. I 

tan'na-ble  (tftn'd-b’l),  a.  Seel 
tan-na'im.  tan-na'ic.  tan  na- 
lt'ic.  Vars.  of  ta  v  \ im,  etc. 
tan-nal'bin  (tfin-ftl'bYn),n.  [tan¬ 
nin  -4-  a/bumen  -b  -in.]  Pharm. 
A  brown  insoluble  powder  made 
by  mixing  solutions  of  tannin 
and  albumen,  used  as  an  astrin¬ 
gent,  esp.  in  intestinal  troubles, 
tan'nate  (tftn'at),  n.  Chem.  A 
salt  of  tannic  acid. 


tanne  tan, v.;  than;  then. 
tan'ner  (tfin'?r),  n.  A  sixpence. 

Slang ,  Eng. 

tan'ner’s  bark.  Tanbark. 
tanner’s  sumac,  or  tanning  su¬ 
mac.  A  European  sumac  ( Rhus 
coriarta)  widely  grown  in  Sicily 
for  use  in  tanning  and  dyeing, 
tan'nia  (tfin'yd),  t?n'nler 
(-v?r).  Vars.  of  tania,  taniek. 
tan-nif'er  oub  (t&n-Yf'fr-ws),  a. 
[tannin  -4-  -J'erous.]  Yielding 
tannic  acid.  [Obs.  Slang  A 
tan'ni-kin.  n.  A  young  woman.  | 
tan 'no  form  (t  ft  n'6-t  6  r  m ).  n. 
[tani/ic  -b  -form.]  Pharm.  Any 
of  a  class  of  substances  obtained 
by  the  action  of  formaldehyde 
on  tannic  acids  ;  esp.,  a  light- 
colored  powder  formed  from  or¬ 
dinary  tannic  acid,  used  as  an 
astringent  and  antiseptic, 
tan'no  gen  (-jftn).n.  [tannin -b 
•gen.]  Chem.  Any  of  a  group 
of  cyclic  hydroxy  acids  having 
tanning  properties, asgallic  acid 
tan'noid  (-oid),  n.  Chem.  Any 
of  a  group  of  tanning  substances 
derived  (by  dehydration,  oxida¬ 
tion,  or  condensation)  from  tan- 
nogens,  ns  ellngic  acid, 
tan  nom'e-ter  (tftn-5m'?-tf*r),  n. 
[tannin  -b  -meter.]  &  An  ap¬ 
paratus  for  determining  the 
strength  of  a  tanning  liquor  by 
drawing  it  through  hide  anti 
measuring  its  resulting  loss  in 
density,  b  A  barkometer. 


ale,  senate,  c&re,  &m,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofa ;  eve,  £vent,  find,  reefint,  maker ;  Ice,  Ill ;  old,  6bey,  orb,  Sdd,  sSft,  connect ;  use,  unite,  urn,  Up,  circus,  menu ; 

|]  Foreign  Word,  f  Obsolete  Variant  of.  +  combined  with.  =  equals. 
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Ta'no  an  (ta'no-an),  a.  Designating,  or  pertaining  to,  a 
linguistic  stock  of  North  American  Indians  occupying  pueb¬ 
los  in  the  liio  Grande  and  tributary  valleys,  their  largest 
pueblo  being  Isleta,  New  Mexico.  See  pueblo,  2. 
tan'sy  (tSn'zT),  n.  [ME.  tansaye,  F.  lanaUie,  LL.  tana- 
ceta  ;  cf.  LL.  tanacetum,  tenacetum ;  peril,  fr.  L.  tenax 
tenacious,  sparing,  as  needing  little  soil.]  1.  Anyastera- 
ceous  plant  of  the  genus  Tanacetum.  The  common  tansy 
( T.  vulgar e)  has  a  strong  aromatic  odor,  and  a  very  bitter 
taste.  It  is  sometimes  used  in  medicine  as  a  bitter  tonic. 

2.  A  dish  made  of  eggs,  sugar,  rose  water,  cream,  and  the 
juice  of  herbs,  baked  with  butter  in  a  shallow  dish.  Obs. 

3.  A  village  feast  on  Shrove  Tuesday.  Dial.  Eng. 
tansy  mustard-  A  kind  of  cross  {Sophia  canescens)  with 

tansylike  leaves. 

tan  tal/ic  (tSn-tSl'Tk),  a.  Chem.  Of  or  pert,  to  tantalum  ; 
derived  from,  or  containing,  tantalum  ;  specif.,  designat¬ 
ing  any  of  a  series  of  acids  derived  from  the  peutoxide  and 
known  chiefly  in  their  salts,  the  tantalates. 
tan'ta  life  (tSn'td-lit),  n.  Min.  A  heavy  iron-black  min¬ 
eral  of  8ubmetallic  luster,  essentially  tantalate  of  iron, 
Fe(Ta03)2,  but  containing  manganese  and  also  niobium, 
and  thus  grading  into  columbite.  H.,  6.  Sp.  gr.,  up  to  7.3. 
tan'ta  lize  (-liz),  V.  t.  ;  tan'ta-lized  (-lizd) ;  tan'ta-liz'- 
ing  (-liz'ing).  [From  Tantalus.]  To  tease  or  torment 
by  presenting  some  good  to  the  view  and  exciting  desire, 
but  continually  frustrating  the  expectations  by  keeping 
that  good  out  of  reach  ;  to  tease  ;  torment. 

Syn.  —  Tease,  vex,  irritate,  provoke.  See  harass. 

—  tan  ta  li-za'tion  (  lt-za'shiin ;  -li-za'shfin),  n.  —  tan'- 
ta-liz'er  (tSn'td-liz'er),  n. 

tan'ta  lum  (-lQra),  n.  [NL.  ;  —  in  reference  to  the  diffi¬ 
culties  met  in  isolating  it.  See  Tantalus.]  Chem .  A 
metallic  element  of  the  vanadium  family,  found  (combined) 
in  tantalite,  columbite,  and  other  rare  minerals.  Symbol, 
Ta  ;  at.  wt.,  181.5.  Tantalum  is  a  hard,  tough,  white  metal 
highly  resistant  to  acids.  Sp.  gr.  (wrought),  16.8.  Melting 
point,  about  2800°  C.  (5072°  F.).  Chief  valence,  5. 
Tan'ta-ius  (-lfis),  n.  [L.,  fr.  Gr.  Tdi/TaAo?.]  Gr.  Myth. 
A  wealthy  king,  son  of  Zeus  and  father  of  Peiops  and  Ni- 
obe.  For  an  atrocious  sin  (sometimes  stated  to  be  the  serv¬ 
ing  up  his  son  Peiops  as  a  meal  to  the  gods,  sometimes  the 
revealing  of  divine  counsels),  Tantalus  was  punished  in  the 
lower  world  by  being  placed  in  the  midst  of  a  lake  whose 
waters  reached  to  his  chin,  but  receded  whenever  he  at¬ 
tempted  to  allay  his  thirst,  while  over  his  head  hung 
branches  laden  with  choice  fruit  which  likewise  receded 
whenever  he  stretched  out  his  hand  to  grasp  them. 
Tan'ta  lus  CUP  (-lus).  (A  scientific  toy  consisting  of 
Tan'ta  Ills’  S  cup  (-liis-Tz).  S  a  cup  with  a  puppet  in  its 
bow  l.  Water  may  be  poured  into  the  bowl  as  high  as  the 
puppet’s  chin  and  then  it  w  ill  recede,  being  let  out  at  the 
bottom  through  a  siphon  in  the  puppet’s  body, 
tan'ta  mount'  (-mount'),  a.  [F.  tant  so  much  (L.  iantus) 
+  E.  amount .]  Equivalent  in  value,  signification,  or  effect. 

A  ut-a-je  nearly  tantamount  to  constitutional  right.  Hallam. 
Syn.  —  See  identical. 

tan-tar'a  (t5n-tXr'd),  n.  [Imitative  ;  cf.  F.  taratantara .] 
The  blare  of  a  trumpet  or  horn, 
tan-tiv'y  (tSn-tlv'T),  a.  [Said  to  be  from  the  note  of  a 
hunting  horn.]  Swift;  speedy;  rapid.  —  adv.  Swiftly; 
speedily  ;  —  a  fox-hunting  term  ;  as,  to  ride  tantivy. 
tan-tiv'y,  n.  ;  pi.  -tivies  (-Tz).  1.  Hunting.  A  cry  or  call 

to  signal  full  speed  or  full  chase. 

2.  A  rapid  rushing  movement ;  an  impetuous  rush. 

3.  An  English  royalist  or  tory  of  the  latter  half  of  the  17tli 
century.  Colloq.  Obs. 

||  tan'tO  (tan 'to),  adv.  [It.]  Music.  So  much  ;  as,  “  Alle¬ 
gro  non  tanto  ”  (brisk,  but  not  so  very  brisk), 
tan'tra  (tXn'trd  ;  tun'-),  n.  [Skr.]  Hinduism.  A  cere¬ 
monial  treatise  related  to  Puranic  and  magic  literature ; 
esp.  [cap.],  one  of  the  sacred  works  of  the  worshipers  of 
Sakti.  —  tan'tric  (-trTk),  a. 

tan'trism  (-trlz’m),  n.  The  system  of  doctrines  and  rites 
taught  in  the  tantras.  —  tan'trist  (-trTst),  n. 
tan'trum  (tSn'trwm),  n.  [Cf.  dial,  antrums ,  an/rims.']  A 
burst  of  ill  humor  :  a  fit  of  ill  temper  or  caprice.  Colloq. 
II  Tan'tum  Er'gO  (tSn'tQm  (ir'go).  [L.,  lit.,  so  great,  there¬ 
fore.]  Rom.  Cath.  Liturgy.  The  last  two  stanzas  of  the 
hymn  beginning  “  Pange,  lingua,  gloriosi  corporis  mys- 
terium,”  sung  when  the  Eucharist  is  borne  in  procession 
and  at  benediction ;  —  from  words  beginning  these  stanzas. 
Also,  a  musical  setting  of  them. 

tan  vat-  A  vat  in  which  hides  steep  in  liquor  with  tan. 
tan'yard'  (tXn'yard'),  n.  An  inclosure  where  the  tanning 
of  leather  is  carried  on  ;  a  tannery. 

Tao'ism  (tou'Tz’m),  n.  [Chin,  tao*  road,  reason  (logos)  -f- 
•u/tt.]  A  religion  of  China.  Its  most  famous  apostle 
was  Lao  tse,  6th  century  b.  c.,  who  taught  that  conte m¬ 


tan'nv.  tannye.  f  tawny. 
tan  pickle.  Tanning  liquor, 
tan  pit.  A  tan  vat. 
tan'quam,  /».  [L.  tanquam  as 

much  as.]  One  learned  enough 
to  associate  with  the  fellows. 
Obs.  Eng.  Univ.  Slang. 

Tan  que  lin'i-an  (tai)7k?-lYn'Y- 
dn ),  a.  if  n.  Eccl.  Hist.  =  Tan- 
CH  ELM  IAN.  [TANGHIN.I 

tan'quen  (ttti)'k?n).  Var.  of  | 
Tan'que-ray,  Paul'a  (pdl'd 
tii)'k(?-ra).  In  A.  W.  Pinero’s 
drama  “The  Second  Mrs.  Tan- 
queray,”  u  woman  of  loose  life 
who  marries  with  sincere  love 
and  a  longing  for  respectable 
life,  but  cannot  rise  above  the 
degrading  effects  of  her  past, 
tan'rec  ( tftn'rek).  Var.  of  ten- 
rec. 

tansaye.  +  tansy.  [Eng.\ 
tan'sel.  Var.  of  tancel  Dial.  \ 
tan  spud.  A  spud  used  in  strip¬ 
ping  hark  for  tan  from  trees, 
tan  stove  Hart.  A  bark  stove, 
tansy  oil.  See  oil,  Table  I. 
tansy  ragwort.  The  common 
ragwort  Senecio  Jacob  ica. 
tant.  n.  [F..  fr.  L.  tant  us,  so 
much.]  A  certain  quantity.  Obs. 
tant,  n.  =  t  a  i  n  t,  arachnid. 
Obs. 

||  tan'ta  (tan'ta),  n.  [D.  tante. 
An  aunt.  S-  Afr.  Dutch,  [i. 

tantablin,  -toblin.  *f*  tanta 
tan  tad'lin  (tan-tad 'lYn),  n.  A 
kind  of  tart ;  a  dumpling  or 
dainty.  Dial.  Ena. 

||  tan'tae  mo'lis  e'rat  Ro  ma' 
nam  con'de-re  gen'tem.  [L-] 
A  work  of  so  great  difficulty  was 


ante.} 

Tin. | 

TAD- 1 


it  to  found  the  Roman  race. 

Vergil  (. Eneid ,  I.  33). 
||  tan-ta'ne  a'ni-mls  cae-les  - 
ti-bus  i'rse?  (&n'I-mYs).  [L.] 
Does  such  anger  (dwell)  in  heav¬ 
enly  souls?  Vergil{.Enei<  1,1. 11). 
tan'ta-late  (tlin'td-lat),  n. 
Chem.  A  salt  of  tantalic  acid. 
Tan-ta'li-an  (t&n-ta'lT-dn),  a. 
Pert,  to  Tantalus  ;  elusive  ;  illu¬ 
sory.  Obs.  [fr.  Tantalus.  Obs.  | 
Tan-tal'i-dan.  a.  Descended! 
tan  ta-li-flu'o  ride  (tftn7td-lY- 
fldo'0-rTd:  -rid),  n.  Also  rid. 
Chem.  A  fluotantalate. 
tan'ta-lism.  n.  [See  tanta¬ 
lize.]  Tantalization.  Obs. 
tan-ti'li-um  (t&n-ta'IY-iZm),  n. 
[NL.]  Tantalum.  Obs. 
fcan'ta-liz  ing-ly,  adv.  of  tanta¬ 
lizing,  p-  pr. 

tantalum  lamp.  Elec.  An  in¬ 
candescent  lamp  with  tantalum 
filament.  Cf.  tungsten  lamp. 
Tan'ta-lus(tttn'td-lflB),n.  [NL., 
fr.  LL.  tantalus,  tantallus.  the 
heron,  of  uncert.  orig.  :  cf.  Ar. 
dankalah  heron.]  Zool.  See 
wood  ibis.  [lent.  Ob.s.l 

tan'ta-mount7.  n.  An  equiva-| 
tan'ta-mount7,  v.  i.  To  be  tan¬ 
tamount.  Obs. 

tan'ta-mount'ing-ly.  adv. 
Equivalently.  Obs. 

Tan'ta-ny.  Var.  of  Tantony. 
Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 

II  tant/  bien'  que  mal'  (tiiN7 
byftN'ke  mil').  [F.]  As  well 
as  ill  :  indifferently. 

||  tan'ti  ( tftn'tl).  [L.,  gen.  sing, 
of  tantum,  so  much.]  worth 
while  ;  esp.,  as  an  exclamation. 


plation  and  reason,  avoidance  of  force,  and  disregard  of 
mere  ceremonies,  are  the  means  of  regeneration.  —  Tao'- 
ist  (tou'ist),  n.  &  a.  —  Tao-is'tic  (tou-Ys'tTk),  a. 
tao'tai'  (tou'ti'),  7i.  [Chin,  tao 4  circuit  -|-  Pa/2,  a  title  of 
respect.]  In  China,  an  official  at  the  head  of  the  civil  and 
military  affairs  of  a  circuit,  which  consists  of  two  or  more 
fa,  or  territorial  departments  ;  —  called  also,  by  foreigners, 
intend  ant  of  circuit.  Foreign  consuls  and  commissioners  of 
customs  associated  with  taotais  as  superintendents  of  trade  at 
the  treaty  ports  are  ranked  with  the  tuotai. 
tap  (t£p),  v.  t. ;  tapped  (tSpt)  or  tapt  ;  tap'ping.  [ME. 
tappen ;  cf.  F.  taper,  also  G.  dial,  tapp,  tapps ,  a  blow', 
tappe  a  paw,  fist,  G.  tappen  to  grope ;  all  prob.  of  imita¬ 
tive  origin.]  1.  To  strike  with  a  slight  or  gentle  blow ; 
to  rap  lightly ;  as,  to  lap  one  with  the  hand  or  a  cane. 

2.  To  give  a  light  blow  or  blows  w  ith  ;  as,  to  tap  a  pencil. 

3.  To  make  by  tapping,  or  striking  repeatedly  with  light 
blows  ;  as,  a  woodpecker  tapped  a  hole  in  the  tree. 

4.  To  put  a  tap  on  ;  as,  the  shoe  wras  tapped. 
tap,  v.  i.  To  strike  a  gentle  blow ;  to  rap. 

tap,  n.  [Cf.  F.  tape.  See  tap  to  strike.]  1.  A  gentle  or 
light  blow;  a  light  rap. 

2.  A  patch  or  a  new  sole  or  a  lift  of  the  heel  put  on  the 
bottom  of  a  shoe  ;  esp.,  a  sole  put  on  over  the  original  sole. 

3.  pi.  Mil.  it-  Nav.  A  signal,  by  drum,  bugle,  or  trumpet, 
for  extinguishing  all  lights  in  soldiers’  or  sailors’  quarters 
and  going  to  bed  and  preserving  silence. 

tap,  n.  [ME.  tappe ,  AS.  tseppa ,  akin  to  D.  tap ,  G.  zapfen , 
OHG.  zap/o ,  Dan.  tap ,  Sw.  tapp,  Icel.  tappi.  Cf.  tampion, 
tip.]  1.  A  hole  or  pipe  through  which  liquor  is  drawn. 

2.  Specif.  :  a  A  cock,  faucet,  or  small  valve,  esp.  for  turn¬ 
ing  on  the  water  over  a  sink,  bathtub,  or  the  like.  Chief¬ 
ly  British,  b  =  corporation  tap. 

3.  A  plug  or  spile  to  stop  a  hole,  as  in  a  cask  ;  a  spigot. 

4.  Liquor  drawn  through  a  tap ;  hence,  a  certain  kind  or 
quality  of  liquor ;  as,  liquor  of  the  same  tap  ;  also,  a  place 
where  liquor  is  drawn  for  drinking;  taproom;  bar.  Colloq. 

6-  Mech  A  tool  for  forming  an  internal  screw,  as  in  a  nut, 

consisting  of  a  hardened  - - _ _  _ 

long^tudinalljT 'so 'as "  to  »■ 
have  cutting  edges.  In 
tapping  a  hole, three  taps 
as  a  rule  are  successively 
used,  the  final  one  giving 
the  finishing  cut.  These 
are  called  taper  tap,  plug 
lap,  and  bottoming  tap,  in  _  ,  _ 

the  United  States,  and  TaPs-  ?•  ,1nT?Per.:  2  pl"£  or  Scc 
taper  tap,  second  tap.and  ond  !  3  B°ttomlnS  or  PluS- 

plug  tap ,  in  England,  respectively.  Cf.  2d  kob,  3  a- 
6.  The  quantity  of  molten  metal  run  out  from  a  furnace 
or  cupola  at  any  one  time. 

7-  A  cut  from  the  interior  of  a  log. 

8  Mech.  A  nut.  Local ,  U.  S. 

9  Leather  Manuf.  A  vat,  or  leach. 

on  tap.  a  Ready  to  be  drawn :  as,  ale  on  tap.  b  Broached 
or  furnished  with  a  tap ;  as,  a  barrel  on  tap. 
tap,  v.  t.  1.  To  pierce  so  as  to  let  out,  or  draw  off,  a  fluid  ; 
as,  to  tap  a  cask,  a  tree,  a  tumor,  etc. 

2.  To  let  out  or  cause  to  flow  by  piercing,  or  by  drawing  a 
plug  from,  the  containing  vessel  ;  as,  to  tap  a  liquor. 

3.  Hence,  to  draw  from  (anything)  in  any  analogous  way  ; 
as,  to  tap  telegraph  wires ;  to  tap  a  treasury. 

4  Mech.  To  form  a  female  screw  in  (anything)  by  means 
of  a  tap  ;  as,  to  tap  a  nut.  See  bolt.  Illust. 

5.  To  connect  (a  street  gas  or  water  main)  with  a  local 
supply,  as  at  a  house,  by  a  corporation  tap. 

to  tap  the  admiral,  Naut.,  to  tap,  and  steal  liquor  from,  a 
cask  ;  —  from  the  yarn  that  a  cask  of  liquor  in  which  Nel¬ 
son’s  body  was  sent  to  England  was  so  tapped.  Slang. 
tap,  v.  i.  To  be,  or  act  as,  a  tapster, 
tap  a-co'lo  (tSp'd-ko'lo),  tap'a-cu'lo  (-koo'lo),  n  [Sp.  (in 
Chile)  iapaculo .]  A  peculiar  small,  plainly  colored,  clam- 
atorial,  terrestrial  bird  ( Pteroptochus  albicollis )  of  Chile 
and  Argentina,  having  short  rounded  wings  and  short  tail 
carried  erect ;  also,  a  bird  of  an  allied  species, 
tap'a-de'ra  (tip'd-da'ra)  1  n.  Also  tapidero.  [Sp.  tapadera 
tap  a-de'ro  (tXp'd-da'ro)  |  lid,  cover.]  One  of  the  leather 
hoods  which  cover  the  stirrups  of  a  Mexican  saddle, 
tap  bolt-  Metal  Working.  A  headed  bolt  for  screwing  into 
a  hole,  used  without  a  nut.  See  bolt,  Illust. 
tape  (tap),  n.  [ME.  tape ,  tappe ,  AS.  tseppe  a  fillet.  Cf. 
tapestry,  tippet.]  1.  A  narrow  fillet  or  band  of  cotton 
or  linen  ;  a  narrow  woven  fabric  for  strings  and  the  like. 

2  Hence,  any  similar  narrow  strip  or  band  ;  as  :  a  A  tape- 
line  ;  a  tape  measure,  b  The  paper  strip  of  a  printing  tel¬ 
egraph,  ticker,  etc.  c  Sports.  A  piece  of  string,  thread,  or 


a  fig  :  a  fico  ;  — from  the  Latin 
interrogation  est  tanti  *  is  it 
worth  while  ? 

tan'ti  (tan'ti),  n.  [Skr.,  weav¬ 
er.)  One  of  a  Hindu  caste  of 
weavers  of  Assam  and  Bengal, 
tan'ti-ty  (tltn'tl-tT),  n.  [L.  tan¬ 
tum  so  much  -4-  -it}/ :  cf.  quan¬ 
tity.]  Character  or  state  of  be¬ 
ing  so  much.  Rare. 
tan-tiv'y  (t&n-tlv'T),  v.  t-  To 
go  away  in  haste.  Colloq. 
tan'tle  (tan't’l),  v.  i.  To  daw¬ 
dle  ;  idle.  Dial.  Eng. 

\\  tanV  mieux'  (taw7  my  O').  [F.] 
So  much  the  better. 

Tan'to-ny  (tSn'tiVnT  ;  tan'-),  n 
[From  Saint  Anthonu .]  Obs  or 
Dial.  Eng.  a  St.  Anthonv;  —  in 
various  phrases  :  as,  Tantony 
cross,  pouch,  pig.  See  Anthony 
pig.  b  An  Anthony  pig. 

I  tant'  pis'  (tax'  pe').  [F.]  So 
much  the  worse. 

||  tant  vro,/>hr.  Tit  for  tat.  Obs. 
tan'trlk  Var.  of  tant  rue. 

||  tant'  s’en  faut'  (taN7  b&n  fo'). 
[F.l  Lit.,  so  much  is  wanting,  or 
lacking  ;  far  from  it. 

Iltant  soit'  peu'  (taN7  swA7  pQ'). 
[F.]  Fver  so  little, 
tan'tum  (t&n'twm  ;  tan'-). 

Dial.  var.  of  tantrum. 
tan'tum  (t&n't«m  ;  tAn'-),  n. 
[Cf  L.  tantum  so  much.)  A  stint; 
n  fixed  allowance.  Dial.  Eng. 
tan'ya (tAn'3'd).  Var  of  tania. 
tan  'y  an  +  tanouw. 
Tan/y-sto'ma-ta  (tttn7T-8tfi'md- 
td  ;  -st5m'd-td),  n.  pi.  [NL.  ; 
Gr.  ravr  eiv  to  stretch  -f-  Gropa, 
-aro?,  mouth.]  Zool.  A  division 


of  dipterous  insects  in  which  the 
proboscis  is  large  and  contains 
lancelike  mandibles  and  maxil¬ 
la*.  The  horseflies  and  robber 
flies  are  examples.— tan'y-storoe 
(tftn'T-stSm),  n.  —  ta-nys'to- 
mous  (td-nTs'tft-mws),  a. 
tan-zeb',  tan-zib'  (tun-zeb'). 
Vars.  of  tanjib. 

||  Tan-zi'mat  (t&n-ze'miit),  n. 
[Turk.  &  Ar.  tanzimdt,  pi.  of  Ar. 
tanzim  regulation.]  Anorganic 
statiite  for  the  government  of  the 
Turkish  Empire,  issued  by  the 
sultan  Abdul  Meiid  in  1839,  in¬ 
tended  to  establish  reforms  in 
taxation,  military  service,  etc 
Also  Hcittisherif  of  Oulhave. 
ta'o  (tii'fl),  n.;pl.  taos  (-5z). 
[Tag.]  Man  ;  usually,  a  native 
of  the  lower  class  ;  a  peasant 
Phil.  I. 

Tao-nu'rus  (ta7o-nu'n7s),  n 
[NL.  ;  Gr.  raui?  or  touov  pea 
cock  -I-  ovpa  tail.]  Paleobot.  A 
genusof  Devonian  fossilalgffi, of 
which  Spiroyhyton  (which  see) 
is  often  considered  a  synonym, 
tap  ( dial .  tAp).  Ohs.  or  Scot.  & 
dial.  Eng.  var.  of  top.  —  tap  of 
tow  (tap  tou).  The  tow,  or 
hards,  put  on  the  distaff  ;  fig.,  a 
cross  person.  Scot. 
tap,  n.  Short  for  tap  cinder. 
tap  (tnp),  n.  [Hind.,  fr.  Skr. 
tap  a  heat,  a  burning.]  A  ma¬ 
larial  fever.  India. 
ta'pa  (ta'pii),  tap'pa.  n.  [Mar- 
quesan  :  cf  Hawaiian  kapa.) 
The  bark  of  the  paper  mulberry, 
in  the  Pacific  islands  made  into 


worsted,  stretched  across  the  finishing  line  and  broken  by 
the  first  man  to  finish  ;  hence,  a  finishing  line,  d  =  elec¬ 
tric  tape,  e  =  ked  tape,  f  A  flexible  band  to  guide  and 
press  sheets  in  a  printing  machine,  etc. 

3.  Short  for  tapeworm. 

4.  Intoxicating  liquor.  Slang.  Now  Rare. 

tape  (tap),  v.  t. ;  taped  (tapt);  tap'ing  (tap'Tng).  1.  To 
furnish  with  tape  ;  to  fasten,  tie,  bind,  or  the  like,  with 
tape  ;  specif.,  to  cover  with  electric  tape. 

2.  To  use  sparingly.  Scot. 

tape  grass.  All  aquatic  mouocotyledonous  plant  (  Valtis- 
neria  spiralis)  with  long  ribbonlike  leaves.  In  the  south¬ 
ern  United  States,  where  it  is  a  favorite  food  of  the  canvas- 
back  duck,  it  is  called  wild  celery. 
tape 'line'  (tap'lln'),  n.  A  graduated  tape,  now  often  of 
steel,  marked  with  linear  dimensions,  as  inches,  feet,  etc., 
and  often  inclosed  in  a  case.  It  is  used  for  measuring, 
ta'per  (ta'per),  n.  [AS.  tapur}  tapor,  taper  ;  cf.  Ir.  tapnr , 
W.  tampr .]  1.  A  small  wax  candle  ;  hence,  any  small  light. 

2.  A  tapering  form;  gradual  diminution  of  thickness  in 
an  elongated  object ;  as,  the  taper  of  a  spire. 

3.  Pattern  Making.  =  draft,  n.f  21  a. 

4.  Founding.  A  kind  of  trowel  used  by  molders. 

5.  A  taper  wire  such  as  is  used  to  splice  electric  cables, 
ta'per,  a.  [Supposed  to  be  from  taper ,  n.,  in  allusion  to  its 

form.]  Regularly  narrowed  toward  a  point ;  conical ;  pyr¬ 
amid  i  cal  ;  as,  taper  fingers. 

taper  file.  See  file,  tool.  —  t.  tap.  See  4th  tap,  5. 
ta'per,  v.  i. ;  ta'pered  (ta'perd) ;  ta'per-ing.  To  become 
gradually  smaller  toward  one  end  ;  as,  a  sugar  loaf  tapers  ; 
hence,  to  grow  gradually  less;  to  diminish, 
to  taper  off.  a  To  become  taper ;  to  taper,  b  To  stop 
gradually  ;  to  cease  little  by  little.  Colloq. 
ta'per,  v.  t.  To  make  or  cause  to  taper, 
tap'es  try  (t5p'Ss-trY),  n. ;  pi.  -tries  (-trtz).  [F.  tapisserie , 
fr.  tapisser  to  carpet,  to  hang  or  cover  with  tapestry,  fr. 
tapis  a  carpet,  carpeting,  OF.  tapiz,  fr.  Gr.  rair-qTiou,  dim. 
of  Tanr)<;  a  carpet,  rug  ;  cf.  L.  tapeley  fr.  Gr.  Cf.  1st  tapis, 
tippet.]  A  fabric,  usually  of  worsted,  worked  on  a  warp 
of  linen  or  other  thread  by  hand,  the  designs  being  usually 
pictorial.  It  is  used  for  wall  hangings,  etc.  Also,  a  ma¬ 
chine-made  imitation  of  it.  Cf.  Gobelin. 
tap'es-try,  v.  t. ;  tap'es-tried  (-trid) ;  tap'es-try-ing. 
To  furnish  or  adorn  with  or  as  if  with  tapestry, 
tapestry  beetle.  A  small  black  dermestoid  beetle  ( Atta- 
genus  piceus)  whose  larva  feeds  on 
tapestry,  carpets,  silk,  fur,  flour, 
and  various  other  goods, 
tapestry  carpet.  A  carpet,  as 
tapestry  Brussels  or  tapestry  vel-  • 
vet,  in  w'hich  the  designs  are 
printed  in  colors  before  the  fabric 
is  woven;  esp.,  a  kind  of  carpet 
the  threads  of  which  are  printed 
before  even  the  w’arp  is  formed,  of¬ 
ten  used  for  tapestry  as  hangings, 
ta  pe'tum  (td-pe'twm),  n.  [NL., 
fr.  L.  tapete  a  carpet,  a  tapestry.] 

1.  Bot.  A  layer  of  nutritive  tissue 
commonly  investing  the  arclie- 
spore  in  a  developing  sporan¬ 
gium.  Its  cell  or  cells  disorganize 
as  the  spores  mature. 

2.  Anat.  &  Zool.  Any  of  certain  membranous  layers  or 
areas,  esp.  of  the  choroid  and  retina ;  also,  the  layer  of 
nerve  fibers  derived  from  the  corpus  callosum  which  roofs 
in  part  of  each  lateral  ventricle  of  the  brain. 

Ilta-pc'tum  lu'cl-dum  (lu'sl- 
dum),alayer  in  the  choroid  of 
the  eye  of  many  mammals 
which  reflects  light  and  causes 
the  eye  to  appear  luminous. 

In  the  ruminants  it  contains 
wavy  connective-tissue  fibers, 
and  is  called  the  II  ta-pe'tum 
fi-bro'8um  (fi-bro'sum).  In  Car¬ 
nivora  it  contains  platelike 
cells  and  is  called  P  ta-pe'tum 
ceiqu-lo'sum  (sSTu-lo'sum).  — 

II  ta-pe'tum  ni'vrum  (nl'grum), 
the  pigmented  layer  of  the 
retina. 

tape'worm'  (tap'wfirm'),  n. 

Any  of  numerous  cestode 
worms  belonging  to  Tsenia  and 
many  allied  genera,  parasitic 
when  adult  in  the  intestine  of 
man  and  various  animals.  The  Tapeworm  {Tama  solium ). 
body  is  long,  flat,  and  com-  a  Head  ; Mature*  Proglottid, 
posed  of  numerous  segments,  Much  enlarged. 


Tapest  ry 
Beetle, 
yllniago; 
B  Larva. 
X  4. 


a  fabric  or  cloth  (tapa  cloth)  by 
steeping  and  beating, 
ta'pa-lo  (ta'pii-lo),  n.  [Mex.  Sp. 
tdpalo.]  A  coarse  cloth  worn 
as  a  scarf.  Sp.  America. 
tapassant.  +  tapissant. 
tap  cinder.  =  mill  cinder. 
tap  drill.  =  tapping  drill  a. 
tape  (tap),  n.  [L.  talpa,  or  F. 
taupe.}  A  mole.  Dial.  Eng. 
tape.  4*  tap,  v.  [tapisery.J 
tapecer.  tapecerye.  *[*tapiser,| 
ta-pei  no  ceph'a-ly  (t  d-p  T'n  6- 
sCf'd-lY),  n.  [Gr.  rarreti/o?  ly¬ 
ing  low  -f  KeJtaXri  head.]  Cra¬ 
nio!.  Lowness  of  the  skull  due 
to  synosteosis  of  the  great  wings 
of  the  sphenoid  with  the 
frontal  hone.  —  ta-pel  no-ce- 
phal'ic  (-sMftl'Tk),  a.  — ta-pei - 
no  ceph'a-lism  (-sSf'd-lYz'm ),  n. 
tapeis.  n.  Tapistry.  Obs.  Scot. 
tapeit.  +  tapet. 
tape'less,  a.  See -less. 
tape  measure.  =  tapeline. 
tap'en  (tap'’n),  a.  Of  tape.  R. 
tape  needle.  =  bodkin,  n.,  4. 
tapo'ner.  n.  [Cf.  AS.  tasijpe 
band,  ribbon,  tape.]  Weaving. 
Cne  whose  work  was  prob.  to 
regulate  the  width  of  cloth.  Obs. 
tape  price.  Stock  Exchange. 
The  price  quoted  on  the  tape  of 
a  stock  ticker.  Cant. 
ta'perd.  Tapered.  Ref.  Sp. 
ta'pered  (tu'pPrd),  a.  Lighted 
witn  a  taper  or  tapers.  Rat'e. 
ta'per-ing.  />.  pr.  tf  vb.  n.  of  ta¬ 
per,  ?•.  —  tapering  curve.  = 
easement  curve.—  ta'per-ing- 
ly,  adv. 


ta'per-ness,  n.  See -ness. 
ta'per-wise7  (ta'pfr-wlz7),  adv. 
See -wise.  [1  y.  Obs.| 

ta'per-y,  n.  Tapers,  collective- 1 
tapesere.  f  tapiser. 
ta-pe'si-um  (td-pe'zY-um),  n. 
[NL.,  fr.  Gr.  rdmj?  carpet.  1  Bot. 
In  certain  ascomycetous  fungi, 
a  dense  superficial  mycelium 
hearing  ascophores. 
tapessarie.  -f  tapisery. 
tapester.  ^  tapster. 
tapestry  Brussels.  See  Brus¬ 
sels  b.  |aorb.| 

tapestry  moth.  A  carpet  moth  | 
tapestry  stitch.  =  Gobf.lin 

STITCH.  [VELVET  CARPET. | 

tapestry  velvet  carpet.  Seel 
tap'et  (tfin'ft;  -It),  n.  [ME. 
tapet,  tapit ;  cf.  OF.  tapiz,  LL. 
tapetum,  tapit  urn,  L.  tapete,  AS. 
tapped ( fr.  L.).  See  tapestry.] 
Worked  or  figured  cloth ;  carpet ; 
hangings  ;  tapestry.  Obs.  or  R. 
tap'et.  v.  t.  To  carpet.  Obs. 
tap'e-tal  (tSp't-tdl),  a.  Bot. 
Of  or  pert,  to  the  tapetum. 
ta-pe'te  (td-pe'tf),  n.  [NL.,  fr. 
L.  tapete  carpet.]  =  tapetum,  1. 
tap'e-ti  (tfip'J?-tY),  n. ;  pi.  -tis 
(-tYz).  [Tupi.l  a  A  small  South 
American  rabbit  ( Lepusbrazili - 
ensis ).  b  [cap.]  A  subgenus  of 
which  the  above  species  is  the 
type.  It  includes  the  swamp 
rabbits  of  the  United  States, 
ta'pet-less  (ta'pgt-166).  Var.  of 
TA  ItETLESS.  Scot. 
tapete  +  tapet. 

Ta'phath  (ta'fdth).  Bib. 
Taph'nes  (t&f'nez).  Bib. 


food,  foot ;  out,  oil ;  chair  ;  go  ;  sing,  ii)k  i  tben,  thin ;  nature,  verdure  (250) ;  K  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144) ;  boN ;  yet ;  zh  =  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Gcid*. 
’  Full  explanations  of  Abbreviations,  Signs,  etc.,  Immediately  precede  the  Vocabulary. 
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or  proglottid9,  those  toward  the  end  of  the  body  being 
much  larger  and  longer  than  the  anterior  ones  and  contain¬ 
ing  tlie  fully  developed  sexual  organs.  The  head  is  small 
and  is  furnished  with  two  or  more  suckers,  and  sometimes 
hooks  for  adhesion.  There  is  no  mouth  or  digestive  canal, 
but  nutriment  is  absorbed  from  the  digested  food  of  the 
host  through  the  surface  of  the  body.  The  larvae  (see 
CYffricERCUS)  live  in  the  flesh  of  animals,  and  when  swal¬ 
lowed  by  another  animal  of  the  right  species  develop  into 
the  tajieworm  in  its  intestine.  The  chief  species  infesting 
man  in  America  is  the  unarmed, or  beef,  tapeworm  ( T.  .9 agi- 
nata).  the  larvae  of  which  live  in  young  cattle,  causing  beef 
measles.  It  has  no  hooks  on  the  head.  The  pork  tapeworm 
is  the  armed  tapeworm  (which  see).  Cf .  also  Echinococcus, 
Bothriocephalus. 

tap  hole-  a  Meted.  A  hole  at  or  near  the  bottom  of  a  fur¬ 
nace  or  ladle,  through  which  molten  metal,  matte,  or  slag 
can  be  tapped,  b  Steel  Alanvf.  A  hole  in  a  cementation 
furnace  for  the  withdrawal  of  trial  bars  for  testing, 
ta'pia  (ta'pya),  n.  [Cf.  Sp.  tapia.]  In  Spanish  countries,  a 
building  material  made  chiefly  of  clay  or  earth;  sometimes 
mixed  with  lime  and  called  tapia  real.  Cf.  pise. 
tap'l-O'ca  (tXp'I-o'kd),  n.  [Tupi  typyoca  ;  ty  juice  4-  pya 
pith  -f~  oed  absent;  through  Pg.  or  Sp.  or  F.  tapioca .J  A 
coarsely  granular  preparation  of  cassava  starch  obtained 
by  heating  the  latter  when  moist.  It  is  much  used  in 
puddings  and  as  a  thickening  for  soups.  The  fine-grained 
tapioca  is  known  as  pearl  tapioca.  See  cassava,  n.,  2. 
ta'pir  (ta'per),  n.  [Tupi  tapy'ra:  cf.  F.  tapir.’]  Any  of 
several  large 
perissodactyl  un¬ 
gulates  of  the 
family  Tapiridae, 
all  but  one  of 
which  (the  Ma¬ 
layan)  inhabit 
South  or  Central 
America.  They 
have  a  heavy, 
sparsely  hairy 
body,  the  snout 

ifhorTm  obU  e  Malayan  Tapir  (  To piru?  malaj/anus). 
proboscis,  a  rudimentary  tail,  stout  legs,  and  four  front 
and  three  hind  toes.  They  are  chiefly  nocturnal,  shy,  and 
gentle,  and  frequent  heavy  forests  in  the  vicinity  of  water. 
Their  nearest  living  allies  are  the  horses  and  rhinoceroses. 
The  Malayan,  or  Indian,  tapir  (  Tapirus  mqlayanus ),  of  Su¬ 
matra  and  the  Malay  Peninsula,  is  blackish  with  a  broad 
white  area  on  the  body.  The  others  are  uniform  blackish 
brown  when  adult,  but  all  are  streaked  and  spotted  with 
whitish  when  young.  The  common  Brazilian  tapir  is  T. 
terrestris  (syn.  americanus).  T.  roulini ,  or  T.  pinchaque, 
inhabits  the  Andes.  Two  Central  American  species  ( T. 
bait'd  i  and  T.  doin')  form  the  genus  Tap'i-rel'la  (tap^T-rSl'd) 
(syn.  Elasmognathus),  distinguished  by  cranial  characters, 
ta'pis  (ta'pls;  tSp'Ts;  t&'pe';  277),  n.  [F.  See  tapestry.] 
Tapestry,  or  similar  material,  used  for  hangings,  floor  cov¬ 
erings,  etc. ;  formerly,  the  cover  of  a  council  table, 
on,  or  upon,  the  tapis  (proa,  in  this  use  perk,  more  often  as  F. 
tipe'i  [transl.  of  F.  sur  le  la  pis] }  on  the  table,  or  under  con¬ 
sideration  ;  as,  to  lay  a  motion  in  Parliament  on  the  tapis. 
Tap'ley,  Mark  (tSp'lT).  The  body  servant  of  Martin  Cliuz- 
zlewit  in  Dickenses  novel  “  Martin  Chuzzlewit.”  He  is 
noted  for  his  irrepressible  jollity  and  optimism,  which  he 
exhibits  especially  w  hen  affairs  are  at  the  worst, 
tap'per  (tSp'er),  n.  One  that  taps  ;  as  :  a  A  woodpecker. 
Local ,  Eng.  b  Teleg.  A  telegraph  key  ;  specif.,  a  double¬ 
contact  key  that  makes  one  contact  and  breaks  another 
by  one  movement;  —  called  in  full  Morse  tapper.  Also,  a 
tapping  device,  as  a  bell,  for  sound  signaling,  c  Wireless 
Teleg.  A  decoherer  that  acts  by  tapping, 
tap'per,  n.  [AS.  txppere.]  An  innkeeper.  Ohs. 
tap'per,  n.  One  that  taps,  or  pierces ;  specif.  :  Mech.  A 
machine  for  tapping  nuts,  etc. 
tap'pet  (tSp'St ;  -It;  151),  n.  Mach.  A  lever  or  projection 
moved  by  some  other  piece,  as  a  cam,  or  intended  to  tap 
or  touch  something  else,  to  cause  a  particular  motion,  as 
in  a  form  of  steam-engine  valve  gear  or  a  stamp  battery 
for  crushing  ore  ;  also,  a  cam  or  wiper,  as  for  moving  the 
healds  in  some  forms  of  power  loom.  A  tappet  for  causing 
to-and-fro  movement  is  called  a  positive  tappet ;  one  caus¬ 
ing  a  movement  in  only  one  direction,  a  negative  tappet. 


tappet  motion.  Mech.  A  valve  motion  worked  by  tappets, 
used  in  steam  pumps,  etc. 

tappet  rod  Mech.  A  rod  carrying  a  tappet  or  tappets,  as 
one  for  closing  the  valves  in  a  Cornish  pumping  engine, 
tap'ping  (t5p'Tng),7?.  pr.  cCr  vb.  n.  of  tap.  Specif.:  n.  Act 
or  process  of  one  that  taps  ;  specif.,  Surg .,  paracentesis, 
tapping  clay,  Metal.,  clay  used  for  plugging  the  tap  hole 
of  a  furnace.  —  t.  drill.  Mech.  a  A  drill  bit  for  drilling  a 
hole  of  exact  gauge  for  tapping,  b  Mech.  A  machine  for 
tapping  nuts,  etc.  —  t.  hole.  Mech.  A  hole  made  less  than 
its  nominal  size  to  allow  for  tapping  ;  —  distinguished  from 
clearing  hole ,  a  hole  made  full  size, 
tap-pooil'  (tS-poon'),  7i.  [Sp.  tap  on  a  stopper.]  Irriga¬ 
tion.  A  piece  of  wood  or  sheet  metal  fitted  into  a  ditch 
to  dam  up  the  water  so  as  to  overflow  a  field.  U.  S. 
tap'room'  (tSp'room'),  11.  A  room  where  liquors  are  kept 
on  tap  ;  a  barroom. 

tap'root'  (-root'),  n.  Bot.  A  primary  root  which  grows 
vertically  downward,  giving  off  small  lateral  roots  in 
acropetal  succession.  — tap'root'ed,  a. 
tap'ster  (-ster),  n.  [AS.  tueppestre  a  female  tapster.  See 
tap  a  plug,  pipe  ;  -ster.]  Orig.,  a  barmaid;  later,  any  one 
employed  to  tap,  or  draw',  liquors.  —  tap'Ster-ly,  a.  Obs. 
Ta-pu'ya  (ta-poo'ya),  or  Ta-pu'yan  (-yfin),  a.  Designat¬ 
ing,  or  pertaining  to,  a  linguistic  stock  of  South  American 
Indians  comprising,  as  its  chief  members,  the  Ges  tribes 
and  the  Botocudos  of  Brazil.  They  are  of  medium  height, 
with  long  arms  and  short  legs,  retreating  foreheads,  and 
marked  prognathism.  They  are  among  the  lowest  of 
savages.  —  n.  An  Indian  of  this  stock, 
tar  (tar),  11.  [Abbr.  fr.  tarpaulin.]  A  sailor  ;  seaman. 
Now  Ch i efly  Bookish . 

tar,  n.  [ME.  ierre,  tarre ,  AS.  tern ,  teoru  (cf.  also  tyrwe ) ; 
akin  to  D.  teer ,  G.  teer ,  theer ,  Icel.  tjara ,  Sw.  tjara,  Dan. 
tigp.re,  and  to  E.  tree.  See  tree.]  1.  A  thick,  brown  to 
black,  viscous  liquid  obtained  by  the  distillation  of  wood, 
coal,  peat,  and  other  organic  materials,  and  having  a  varied 
composition  according  to  the  temperature  and  material 
employed  in  obtaining  it.  See  coal  tar,  wood  tar. 

2.  A  salve  containing  tar.  Obs.  Piers  Plowman. 

tar,  v.  t. ;  tarred  (tard);  tar'ring.  To  smear  with  or 
as  with  tar  ;  as,  to  tar  ropes ;  to  tar  cloth, 
to  be  tarred  with  the  earne  brush,  or  stick,  to  have  the  same 
characteristics,  esp.  the  same  faults.  Colloq.  —  to  t.  and 
feather  (a  person),  to  smear  (a  person)  with  tar  and  cover 
with  feathers,  as  a  punishment  or  an  indignity. 

Ta  ra  hu-ma'ra,  Ta  ra  hu-ma'ri  (ta-ra'hoo-ma'ra ;  -re), 
n.  An  Indian  of  a  partly  Christianized  Piman  tribe  occupy¬ 
ing  the  Sierra  Madre  region,  northern  Mexico.  They  are  small 
and  dark,  hut  strong  and  enduring  ;  they  practice  weaving,  pot¬ 
tery  making,  and  agriculture. 

ta'ran-tas',  ta'ran-tass'  (t&'r&n-tas'),  n.  [Russ,  tarantas.] 
A  low  four-wheeled  carriage  used  in  Russia.  The  carriage 
body  rests  on  two  long,  springy  poles.  When  snow  falls, 
the  body  is  mounted  on  a  sledge. 

ta'ran-tel'la  (-tSl'd),  n.  [It.]  a  A  lively,  passionate  Nea¬ 
politan  dance  in  G-8  time,  usually  performed  by  couples 
accompanied  by  the  tambourine.  It  is  popularly  supposed 
to  be  a  remedy  against  the  bite  of  the  tarantula,  b  Music 
suited  to  such  a  dance,  or  in  its  presto  sextuple  time  (some¬ 
times  3-8  or,  in  early  examples,  quadruple),  usually  alter¬ 
nating  suddenly  from  the  major  to  the  minor  mode, 
tar'ant  ism  (tftr'an-tlzTn),  n.  Also  tarentism.  [It.  ta- 
rantismo:  cf.  F.  tarentisme.  See  tarantula.]  Med.  A 
nervous  affection  pro¬ 
ducing  melancholy, 
stupor,  and  an  uncon¬ 
trollable  desire  to 
dance.  It  was  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  due  to  t  he 
bite  of  the  tarantula, 
and  to  be  cured  only 
by  protracted  danc¬ 
ing  to  appropriate 
music. 

ta  ran'tu-la  (td-r5n'- 
^u-ld),  11.  ;  pi.  E.  -las 
(-laz),  L.  -L/E  (-le). 

[NL.,  fr.  It.  taranto- 
la t  fr.  L.  Tarentum, uropean  Tarantula  (Li/cosa  tarantida). 

now  Taranto ,  in  the  south  of  Italy.]  Any  of  several  large 


Tarantula 

Killer. 


venomous  spiders.  The  true  tarantula  is  a  large  European 
wolf  spider  ( Lycosa  tarantula ,  syn.  Tarantula  apuliat ), 
whose  oite  was  supposed  to  cause  tarantism.  The  tarantu¬ 
las  of  Texas  and  adjacent  countries  are  large  hairy  spiders 
of  Eurypehna ,  Avicularia ,  and  allied  genera  of  the  family 
Theraphosidse.  In  Australia,  a  harmless  spider  of  the 
genus  Voconia. 
tarantula  hawko;  killer. 

A  very  large  wasp  (Pepsis 
formosa ),  which  captures 
the  Texas  tarantula  (Ea- 
rypeiina  hcntzxi  or  allies) 
as  food  for  its  young. 

Ta  ras'CO  (ta-Tas'ko),  n.  ; 
pi.  -cos  .(-koz).  An  Indian  of  an 
ancient  nation  of  Michoacan,  Mexi¬ 
co,  a  distinct  linguistic  stock  and 
the  tallestand  handsomest  of  Mexi¬ 
can  Indians.  They  maintained  their  in¬ 
dependence  against  the  Aztecs,  whom  they 
excelled  in  many  of  the  arts  of  civilization, 
ami  they  were  the  first  of  the  native  peoples  to  revolt  in  1810, 
when  Mexico  gained  freedom  from  Spain.—  Ta-ras'can(-kdn),  a. 
Tarasque'  (t&'rask'),  n.  [F.]  In  French  folklore,  an 
amphibious  monster  which  devoured  many  persons  about 
Tarascon.  According  to  the  “  Golden  Legend,*’  St.  Mar¬ 
tha,  patroness  of  Tarascon,  tamed  him  by  throwing  holy 
water  on  him.  The  festival  of  Tarasque  is  celebrated  annu¬ 
ally  with  great  pomp  at  Tarascon  and  Beaucaire. 
ta-ra'ta,  or  ta-ra'tah  (ta-ra'ta ;  colloq.  td-rii'ta),7i.  [Maori.] 
A  small  evergreen  pittosporaceous  tree  of  New  Zealand 
( Pitlosporum  eugenioides ),  having  white  bark  and  fragrant 
corymbs  of  pale  yellow  flowers  ;  —  called  also  hedge  laurel , 
turpentine  tree ,  white  mapau ,  and  maple. 

Ta  rax'a  cum  (td-rSk'sd-kQm),  n.  [NL.,  perh.  of  Per.  or 
Ar.  origin ;  cf.  Per.  (arkhashqun  wild  endive,  (arashaquq 
or  (arashaqun  wild  succory,  dandelion.]  1.  Bot.  A  genus 
of  scapose  cichoriaceous  herbs,  natives  of  temperate  re¬ 
gions,  having  solitary  heads  of  yellow  flowers  with  copious 
white  pappus  and  long-beaked  achenes.  See  dandelion. 

2.  [/.  c.]  Pharm.  Fresh  or  dried  dandelion  root.  It  is  slight¬ 
ly  tonic,  diuretic,  and  aperient,  and  used  esp.  in  affections 
of  the  liver,  on  which  it  is  thought  to  have  a  specific  action, 
tar  board-  A  tough  millboard  made  from  junk  and  old 
tarred  rope. 

tar  boosh'  (t&r-bobsh'),  n.  [Ar.  (arbush ;  perh.  fr.  Per. 
sar-push  headdress  :  cf.  F.  tarbouch.]  A  red  cap  worn 
by  Turks  and  other  Eastern  nations,  alone  or  swathed  with 
linen  or  other  stuff  to  make  a  turban.  See  fez. 
Tar'di-gra'da  (tar'dl-gra'dd;  tar-dlg'ra-da),  n.  pi.  [NL. 
See  tardigrade,  a.]  1.  Zoo/.  In  old  classifications,  an 

order  of  mammals  equivalent  to  the  Bradypodidse,or  sloths. 
2.  Zobl.  A  division  of  arthropods  containing  numerous 
microscopic  mitelike  creatures  found  in  water,  damp 
moss,  etc.  They  resemble  arachnids  in  having  four  pairs 
of  legs,  but 

they  lack  0 

mouth  appen-  a  \ j  f  , 

dages  and  cir-  * 
culatory  and? 
respiratory  or-  , 
gans^and  have 
a  pair  of  pe¬ 
culiar  styli- 
form  piercing 
organs  c  o  n- 
nected  with 
the  pharynx. 

Leading  gen-  One  of  the  Tardigrada  (Man 
era  are  Macro-  dorsal  view,  a  Mouth  ;  h  Pharynx  ;  c  Stom- 
biotus  and  a°h  ;  ^  Salivary  Glands  ;  o  Ovary  ;  s  Acces- 
Echiniscus  Bor*v  Gland;  t  Excretory  Tubes.  Much  en- 
the  former  in:  larSed- 

eluding  the  species  most  commonly  known  as  bear  ani¬ 
malcules,  or  water  bears ,  names  extended  to  all  the  group, 
tar'di- grade  (tar'dT-grad),  a.  [L.  tardigradus ;  tardus 
slow  -gradi  to  step  :  cf.  F.  tardigrade.]  1.  Moving  or 
stepping  slowly  ;  slow-paced.  Rare.  G.  Eliot. 

2.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Tardigrada. 
tar'di-grade,  n.  One  of  the  Tardigrada. 

II  tar'do  (tar'do),  a.  [It.]  Music.  Slow;  —  a  direction  to 
perform  a  passage  slowly. 

tar'dy  (tar'di),  a.;  tar'di-er  (-dl-er);  tar'pi-est.  [F.  tar- 


{ Maerohiotus  schultzii ), 


Ta'phon  (ta'fBn).  Bib. 
taphouse- ,  n.  A  tavern.  Bare. 
Taph'ri-a  (tftf'rY-a),  n.  [NL., 
fr.  Gr.  ra<^po9  trench. 1  Bot.  A 

f;enus  of  exoascaceous  fun^i 
\aving  many-spored  asci.  T.btd- 
lata  causes  the  pear-leaf  blister; 
T.  ulmi,  the  elm-leaf  blister. 
Taph'u-a  (tftf'fl-a).  D.  Bib. 
tapicer.  +  ta  riser. 
tap'l-de'ro  (tap'T-da'rfi),  n. 
Erron.  form  of  ta  rad  era. 
tapill®,  n.  A  taper.  Obs. 
tap'l-nage  (t&p'Y-nftj),  n.  [See 
ta  pish  .  1  A  lurking.  Obs. 
tap'i-no-pho  by  (t&p'Y-nd-fO'bY; 
tttp'Y-nbf'fi-bY),  n.  [Gr.  ran-ei- 
R<k  mean,  base  4-  <J>c43o?  fear.] 
Dread  of  contaminating  things, 
tapl-not'i-cal-ly  (tttp'T-nSt'T- 
k4l-T),rtdu.  [Gr.  ra7r€ii/6s  low, 
humble.]  Depreciatingly.  Obs. 
ta'pir.  +  taper. 

Ta-pir'l-dse  (td-pYr'Y-de),  n.pl. 
INL.J  Zobl.  The  family  con¬ 
sisting  of  the  tapirs, 
ta'pir-old  (ta'per-oid  ;  tllp'Pr-), 
a.  [tapir  +  Like,  or  per¬ 

taining  to,  the  tapirs.  —  n.  A 
tapir  or  tapiroid  mammal;  esp.. 
one  of  the  extinct  relatives  of 
existing  tapirs. 

Tap'i-rus  (tftp'Y-rfis),  n.  [NL.] 
The  typical  genus  of  tapirs, 
tap'is,  a.  =  tapissant.  Obs. 
tap'ls  (t&p'Ys),  v.  t.  [OF.  tapis - 
sitr  to  cover  with  tapestry,  F. 
tapisser.  See  tapestry.]  To 
work  with  figures  as  in  tapestry; 
to  hang  with  tapestry.  Obs. 
ta'pis ~  (ta'pSs),  r?.‘  [Tag.]  A 
broad  band  or  6ash  worn  by 
women  around  the  body  from 


tap'ish,  v.  i.  [F.  se  tapir  to 
squat.]  To  squat  ;  hide.  Ohs.— 
r.  t.  To  hide;  to  stow  away.  Obs. 
tap'is-sant,  a.  fF.,  p.  pr.  of(se) 
tapir  to  crouch,  lie  hid.]  Hunt¬ 
ing.  Lurking  ;  squatting.  Obs. 
||  ta'pis'sler'  (td/pe'sya'),  n. 
[F.]  A  dealer  in  tapestries. 
tap'is-8ing,  n.  [See  tapis,  v.  t. J 
Hangings.  Obs 

tap'Ut  (tap'Yst),  n.  A  user  of 
tape  ;  hence,  a  stickler  for  for¬ 
mality.  Colloq. 
tap 'fs  try.  tapestry. 
tap'is-try,  n.  [See  tapissant.] 
A  covert  ;  a  hiding  place.  Obs. 
tapit.  tapite.  d*  tapet. 
tap'l-ter.  n.  =taimser.  Obs. 
tap'l&siT,  n.  Bad  small  beer  or 
dregsof  liquor.  Obs. or  Dial.  Eng. 
tap 'lings,  n.  pi.  The  strong 
double  leathers  uniting  the  two 
parts  of  a  flail.  Dial.  Eng. 
tap'most  (tdp'mMgt).  Scot, 
var.  of  topmost. 
tap'net  (tftp'n£t),  ti.  A  rush 
husket  for  packing  figs 
ta-po'a  (ta-pd'ii),  n.  [Native 
name.)  A  Tasmanian  phalan- 
ger  (  Trichosurns  ful iginosus). 
ta-po'a  ta'fa  (ta'fd).  [Native 
name  in  New  South  Wales.] 
A  small  ratlike  Australian  mar¬ 
supial  (Phascogale  penicillata) 
having  a  very  long  tufted  tail. 

||  ta/pote  meht'(ti/p(5t/maN'),7i. 
Percussion  as  used  in  massage, 
tapoun,  7j.  A  fiber  at  the  root 
of  a  tree.  Obs.  Scot. 
tap'pa  (tap'a).  Var.  of  tapa. 
tap-pall'  (td-p3K),  ti.  Also  tap - 
pant.  [Telugu  tappalu.  1  A 
post  wagon.  Southern  India. 
tap^e.  d*  tap,  tapi 


m  .  KC.  I  I  A(  ,  1  A  r  Ct. 

the  waist  to  the  knee  and  over  tap>pen  (t&p'£n),  n.  An  ob- 
the  upper  part  of  the  saya./Vu/./.  struction.  or  indigestible  mass, 
taplse.  rr«  I  ]be  intestine  of  hibernating 


[F.  ta-  animals. 


tap'ls-er  (t&p'Y-s?r), 
pissier .]  A  maker  o 

also,  an  upholsterer.  Obs.  tap'per-er  (tttp'?r-*r),  „ 

- n.  [F.  tapisserte.  See  ,  woodpecker.  Local ,  Eng - 

(.]  Tapestry.  Obs.  !  tappese.  d*  tapish. 


.  ,  •;  *  1  *  »  ‘  3.  [Teleg.  =  tapf 

piaster.]  A  maker  of  tapestry  ;  tap'per-back7,  n.  Wire  l 
also,  an  up1*  -  A  '  . 

taplsery,  n 

tapestry 


per. 
ess  | 
A 


tappestere.  d*  tapster. 
tap'pet.  d*TAPRT.  [pit.  Scot.  I 
tap'pet (tap'Tt).  Var.  of  tap- | 
tap 'pice,  tap 'pis.  d*  tapish. 
tap'pie  too  rie  (tap'T-too'rT),  n. 
A  nigh  slender  structure.  Scot. 
tap'pit  (tap'It ;  tflp'Yt),  p.  a. 
[Dial,  for  topped,  i.  e.,  crested. 
See  top,  t?.]  Tufted.  Scot. 
tap  'pit-hen",  n.  Scot,  a  A  crest¬ 
ed  hen.  b  A  drinking  vessel  con¬ 
taining  two  Scotch  pintB  (three 
English  quarts)  or  more  ;  —  so 
called  from  a  knob  on  the  lid, 
thought  to  resemble  a  crested 
hen.  [Bib.  I 

Tap-pu'ah  (ttt-pn'd  ;  tflp'fi-d).  | 
tap'py,  v.  i.  To  tapish.  Obs. 
ta'pre.  d*  taper. 
tap  rivet.  A  screw  rivet.  — 
tap'-riv  et.  »\  t. 
tap^al-tee'rie  (tnp's^l-te'rY), 
tapsle-tee'rle  (tip's!-),  adv. 
Topsy-turvy.  Scot. 
tap  screw.  =  tap  rolt. 
tap '-shackled,  a.  Intoxicated. 
Obs  Slang. 

tap'si-a,  n.  TLL.,  fr.  Gr. Bax/jia 
a  plant  used  for  dyeing  yellow. ) 
A  caustic  medicine  prepared 
from  madder.  Obs. 
taps 'man  (tnps'mdn),  n.  A 
head  servant  or  steward  ;  an 
overseer.  Scot.  [CMs.l 

tap'stress./i.  A  woman  tapster.  | 
tapstrye.  +  tapestry. 
tapt.  'l  apped.  B. Sp  [drum). I 
tapto.  taptow.  d*  tattoo  (of  a| 
tap'tree'  ,  n.  [tap,  v.  or  n.  4-  tree 
wood.]  Spigot.  Obs.  or  Scot. 
ta'pu  (ta'poo).  Var.  of  taboo. 
ta'pul,  tj.  In  later  medieval 
armor,  a  vertical  ridge  down  the 
center  of  the  breastplate, 
tapur.  d*  taper.  [Tapuya.I 
Ta-pu'yo  (tii-pdo'yS).  Var.  of  | 
tap'wort',  ti.  Tap  beer.  Obs. 
tapyssery.  d*  tapiseky. 
ta'qnadii'kwii).  Var.  of  taoua. 
tar.  d*  their  ;  there  ;  tara, 
coin.  [tare, a  plant. | 

tar  (tar  ;  ta).  Dial.  Eng.  var.  of  | 


tar,  tarr  (tiir),  v.  t.  [ME.  fa¬ 
cial,  tericn ,  to  irritate,  provoke. 
See  tarry,  r.  M  To  incite; 
tease.  Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 
ta'ra  (tii'rd),  7i.  [Kanarese  and 
Telugu  tara,  or  Malayalam  td- 
ram.]  A  small  silver  coin  for¬ 
merly  current  in  southern  India. 
Obs. 

ta'ra  (ta'ra).  Var.  of  taro. 
ta'ra.  n.  The  taliera. 
ta  ra-boo'ka  (td'rii-boo'kd),  n. 
A  kind  of  Arab  drum  made  of 
fiRh  skin  stretched  on  a  gourd, 
taracon.  d* t a r r a o 0 N .  [dle.I 

tar'a-did  die.  Vnr.of  ta rra  di  d- | 
tar'af  i  tnr'nf ),  n.  [Hind. fart{f 
extremity,  district,  fr.  Ar.  taraf 
to  graze  at  the  corner  of  a  field!] 
a  A  subdivision  of  a  pergunnah, 
somewhat  larger  than  a  patti.  b 
One  of  the  four  divisions  of  the 
empire  ruled  by  the  Bahmaui 
dynasty.  India. 
tar  af  dar'  (-diir'),  n.  [TTind. 
tarafddr  partisan,  assistant  ; 
taraf  (see  taraf)  +  Per. 
-dar  holding.]  a  An  officer  ad¬ 
ministering  a  taraf.  b  A  ruler 
over  a  taraf  or  province.  India. 
ta'ra  fern  (td'ra).  [From  Maori 
tara  spear.]  A  fern  or  brake 
( Pteris  escvlenta )  the  thickened 
rootstock  of  which  is  eaten  in 
Polynesia  and  Australasia, 
tarage,  n.  [Prob.  fr.  OF.  ter- 
rage  manorial  dues,  through  the 
meaning  the  proper  due,  that 
which  properly  belongs  to  a 
thing.]  Natural  quality  or  dis¬ 
position  ;  flavor.  Obs.  [  Obs.  | 
taraged.  a.  Disposed;  minded. | 
tar'a-gon  (t&r'd-gbn).  Var.  of 

TARRAGON. 

Ta'rah  (ta'rd:  tar'dr;  115).  Bib. 

ta-ra'i.  Vnr.  of  tf.rai. 
ta-ra'l-re  (tii-rii'e-ra  :  colloq.  td- 
rl'rt*)*  r/.  [Maori.  1  A  laurnceous 
tree  ( Beifschmiedia  tarairi )  of 
New  Zealand. 

,  ta  ra-kl'hl  (t  ii'r  ii-k  e'h  P),  n. 

I  [Maori  tarakiri.]  The  jackass 


fish.  Xew  Zealand. 

Tar'a-lah  (tfir'd-la).  Bib. 
Tar'a-nis  (tHr'd-nYs),  n.  [L. 
taranis,  from  the  Celtic  ;  cf.  W. 
&  Corn,  taran  thunder.  1  A  di¬ 
vinity  of  the  ancient  Celts.  See 
Esrs*.  r=  TAM  AHA.  I 

tanan'ta-ra  (td-rfln'td-ra),  ».| 
ta  ran'ta  rize  (-rlz),  r.  *.  To 
sound  a  trumpet ;  to  sing  or 
sound  tantara.  Obs. 
tar  an-telle'  (t  ft  r'd  n-tP  1'),  ti. 

[F.]  Music.  =  TARANTELLA, 
ta-ran'tu-lar  (td-r&n'tfl-ldr),  a. 
Of  or  pert,  to  a  tarantula, 
ta-ran'tu-lat  ed  (-lat^d),  a.  Bit¬ 
ten  by  a  tarantula;  affected 
with  tarantism. 

ta-ran'tu-llsm  (-lYz’m).  ti.  [ta¬ 
rantula  ■+■  -ism.]  =  TARANTISM. 

tar'a  patch  (tftr'd-pftch).  Var. 

ol  TARE  PATCH. 

tar'aph.  Var.  of  taraf. 
Ta'ra-pon  (tfl'rk-pCn),  n.  See 

M  ALA  YO-P  O  L  Y  N  E  S  I  A  N  LAN- 

o cages.  Table. 

ta-ras'sis  (td-rfls'Ys),  n.  [NL., 
fr.  Gr.  rapaatreiv  to  disturb.] 
Med.  Hysteria  in  males, 
tar  at.  *f*  thereat. 
tar  a-tan'ta-ra  (tftr'd-ta  n'ta- 

TU),V.  [L.]  =  TANTARA. 
ta-rau'  (^a-rou'),  n.  [Burmese 
tagau.]  A  Burmese  viol  instru¬ 
ment  with  three  silk  strings, 
ta-rax'a-cin  (td-rfik'sd-sYn),  n. 
Chem.  A  bitter  crystalline  ex¬ 
tract  from  the  root  of  the  com¬ 
mon  dandelion  (  Taraxacum 
ta  raxacum ).  [  Obs.  I 

ta-rax'a-con,  n.  Taraxacum. | 
Tar'ax  ip'pus  (tft^ftk-sYp'us), 
n.  [Gr.  Tapd£urno<;  ;  rapda- 
<r(iv  to  frighten  4-  itttto?  horse.] 
Or.  Antiq.  An  altar  at  one  of 
the  turning  points  of  the  Olym¬ 
pic  race  course,  dedicated  to 
Taraxippus,  some  kind  of  a  be¬ 
ing  alleged  to  strike  a  super¬ 
natural  terror  into  the  horses 
and  cause  the’frequent  accidents 


at  this  point.  [star.I 

Tar'a-zed  (tiir'd-zSd),  n.  Seel 
tar'ble  (tiir'b’l).  Illit.  corrupt, 
of  TERRIBLE.  TOLERABLE. 

tar  bog'an,  tar-bog'gin  (tar- 

b5g'dn.-In).\ars.ofTOBoGGAN. 
tar'box'.  n.  A  shepherd;  — 
from  his  box  of  salve  for  anoint¬ 
ing  sores  on  sheep.  Obs. 
tar'boy',  n.  A  boy  employed  to 
apply  tar  to  wounds  given  to 
sheen  in  shearing.  Australasia. 
tar'breech\  n.  A  sailor.  Obs. 
tar'-bush  .  ti.  The  verba  santa 
tar'butt-ite  (tiir'bfit-Tt).  n.  [Af¬ 
ter  P.  C.  Turbutt,  who  collected 
it.]  A  basic  zinc  phosphate, 
Zn;{(POj  )o  Zn(OII  >2,  in  clusters 
of  colorless  or  pale  yellow,  red, 
or  green  triclinic  crystals.  H.% 
3.7.5.  Sp.  gr..  4.12. 
tar  camphor.  Naphthalene, 
tar'cel.  +  tassel,  tercel. 
tarchon.  +  tarragon. 
tard.  Tarred.  Bef.  Si t. 

||  tar  da  men'te  ( t  ii  r'a  ii-m  2  n'- 
ta),  adv.  fit.]  Music.  Slowly. 
Iltardan'do  (tar-diin'd5;,  a. 

[It.]  =  RITA  RDAN  DO. 

tar'dant,  a.  [F.,  p.  pr.  of  tarder 
to  linger,  or  L.  tardans,  p.  pr.  of 
tardare.  I  Slow  ;  lingering.  Obs. 
tar-da'tion  (tiir-da'shj7n),7i.  Er¬ 
roneously  tar  di  da'tion  (-dT- 
da'shwn).  [I.,  tardatw .]  Ke- 
tardntion  ;  slowness.  Obs. 
tar  di-gra'dous  ( tar/dY-gra'dus; 
tir-dljrrA-).a.  'I’ardigrade.  B. 
tar  d  il'o  auen  t  (tiir-dYl'3- 
kM'/'-nt),  a.  [Cf.  L.  fardiloqnvs.] 
Slow  of  s  p  e  e  c  h.  —  tar-dll 'o- 
quence  (-kw/=n8),  n.  Both  Bare. 
tar-dil'o  quous  (  kw?7s),  a.  [L. 
tardiloquus. J  Tardiloquent.  Obs. 
tar-dil'o-quy  (-kwY),  ti.  Tardil- 
oquence.  Obs.  [tardy.  | 

tar'di-ly  (tiir'dY-lY),  adv.  of| 
tar'di  ness,  n.  See -ness. 
tar'di-ty  (-tY),  71.  [L.  tarditas.] 
Slowness ;  tardiness.  Ohs. 
tards  (tardz),  n.  pi.  A  leather 
strap;  also  (Obs.),  bands.  Scot. 
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0  Foreign  Word.  f  Obsolete  Variant  of.  4-  combined  with.  =  equals. 


urn,  up,  circus,  menU  5 


TARDY 


2115 


TARSOMETATARSUS 


dif  {cl.  OF.  no m.tardis),  fr.  (assumed)  LL.  tardivus,  It.  L. 
tardus  slow.]  1.  Moving  with  a  slow  pace  or  motion  ; 
slow  ;  not  swift.  “  The  lardy  flight  of  time.”  Sandy*. 
2  Not  being  in  season  ;  late;  also,  dilatory ;  —  opposed  to 
prompt;  as,  to  be  tardy  in  one’s  payments. 

The  tardy  |ilant»  in  our  cold  orchards  placed.  IValter. 
3.  Unprepared  ;  oit  guard  ;  also,  remiss.  Ohs.  Slauy. 
Syn.  —  Dilatory,  tedious,  reluctant.  See  slow. 
to  take  (one)  tardy.  See  under  take,  v.  t. 
tare  (tSr),  n.  [Cf.  dial,  tarefitch  the  wild  vetch,  and  D. 
tarwe  wheat.]  X.  In  the  Bible,  a  weed  of  grainfields,  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  the  darnel. 

2.  Any  of  several  vetches,  esp.  Vida  saliva  and  V.  hir- 
suta ,  the  latter  also  called  lav.  vetch. 
tare,  n.  [F.  tare;  cf.  Pr.,  Sp.,  Pg.,  &  It.  tara;  all  fr.  Ar. 
(arhah  thrown  away,  removed,  fr.  (arah  to  reject,  remove.] 
X.  Com.  A  deduction  from  the  weight  of  goods  and  a  con¬ 
tainer  or  vehicle,  made  in  allowance  for  the  weight  of  the 
cask,  bag,  or  whatever  contains  the  commodity  and  is 
weighed  with  it.  Tare  is  actual  or  real  when  determined 
by  actual  weight  of  the  container  ;  average  when  estimated 
by  the  weight  of  a  number  of  packages  out  of  a  large  num¬ 
ber  of  similar  ones  ;  customary  when  a  uniform  rate  lsestab- 
lished  by  custom  ;  estimated  tare,  when  fixed  upon  for  any 
particular  nackage  by  judging  from  the  weight  of  othor 
similar  nackages ;  supertare,  when  specially  allowed  in  ex¬ 
cess  of  the  usual  amount. 

2.  Chem.  An  empty  vessel  similar  to  one  being  used  as  a 
container,  used  to  counterpoise  any  change  in  weight  of 
the  container  due  to  temperature,  moisture,  etc. 
tare  and  tret,  a  Allowances  for  weight  of  boxes  or  packages 
containing  goods  and  for  waste  respectively.  Obs.  b 
Arith.  A  rule  for  computing  such  allowances, 
tare,  v.  t. ;  tared  (t6rd) ;  tap/ing  (tar'Tng).  To  ascertain 
or  mark  the  tare  of  ;  to  weigh  so  as  to  determine  the  tare, 
tare,  v.  i.  Wool  Trade  To  yield  top  over  noil  (in  a  speci¬ 
fied  proportion  or  degree) ;  as,  this  wool  lures  well. 
Tar'en-tine  (tSr'cn-tin  ;  see  -ine),  a.  [L.  Tarentinus ,  fr. 
Tarentum  ;  cf.  Gr.  Tapa?.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  Tarentum, 
now  Taranto,  Italy.  —  to.  An  inhabitant  of  Tarentum. 
targe  (tiirj),  n.  [F.  Cf.  target.]  1.  A  shield  or  target. 
See  target,  7i.,  1.  Archaic.  Cursor  Mundi. 

2.  Hence,  defense  ;  protection.  Obs. 
targe  (tarj ;  Scot,  tarj),  v.  /. ;  targed  (tarjd) ;  targ'ino 
(tiir'jlng).  [Cf.  tarre.]  Scot .  1.  To  beat. 

2.  To  cross-question;  to  harass  with  questions 
censure  ;  to  reprimand  sharply. 

3.  To  keep  in  order  or  under  strict  discipline, 
tar'get  (tar'ggt  ;  151),  n.  [OF.  lurguete,  dim.  of  OF.  targue 

(cf.  It.  targa ,  dim.  targhetia ),  var.  of  OF.  &  F.  targe ,  of 
Teutonic  origin  ;  cf.  AS.  targe ,  OD. 
ttrrgie ,  G.  zarge  a  frame,  case,  border, 

OHG.2r/i77fl,Icel. 
targa  s  h  i  e  1  d.]  I — 2  yds.- 

1.  A  kind  of  1 
small  shield  or 
buckler,  esp.  one 
of  circular  form. 

2.  A  butt  or 
mark  to  shoot  at, 
as  for  practice, 
or  to  test  the  ac¬ 
curacy  of  a  fire¬ 
arm  or  the  force  of  a  projectile 
that  is  marked  by  the  shots 
fired  at  it  to  complete  a 
score;  as,  he  made  a  good  tar¬ 
get.  b  MU.  Anything  that  is 
fired  at ;  as,  the  enemy’s 
cavalry  was  the  battery’s  tar¬ 
get.  c  Fig.,  anything  that  is 
made  the  object  of  remarks, 
ridicule,  criticisms,  etc. ;  a 
butt ;  as,  he  was  the  unwit¬ 
ting  target  for  their  jeers. 

3.  Surv.  The  vane,  or  sliding 
sight,  on  a  leveling  staff. 

4  Railroads.  A  day  signal 
attached  to  a  switch  stand, 
indicating  by  its  position 
(position  target),  by  its  shape 
(shape  target),  by  its  color 
(color  target),  etc. wheth¬ 
er  the  switch  is  open  or 
closed.  A.  position  target 
is  usually  a  single  disk 
of  metal  (cf.  semaphore); 
a  shape,  target  or  a  color 
target  usually  consists 
of  two  plates  of  different 


also,  to 
Scott. 


Military  Skirmi6h 
Target. 


Common  Target,  2  a 
2  Outer  ;  3  Inner  :  4 
Center ;  5  Bull’s-eye. 

Hence  :  a  A  butt  or  mark 


Target  (4)  with  Switch 
;  2-6  Other  forms  of  Target. 


shapes  or  colors  set  at  right  angles.  The  two  features  of 
shape  and  color  are  often  combined.  A  blind  target  is  a 
flat  disk  of  metal,  usually  turned  edgewise  (the  blind  posi¬ 
tion)  to  indicate  safety. 

5.  A  thin  cut;  a  slice ;  specif.,  of  lamb,  apiece  consist¬ 
ing  of  the  neck  and  breast  joints.  Eng. 

6  A  tassel  or  pendent ;  also,  a  shred  ;  tatter.  Obs.  Scot. 

Tar'gum  (tar'gum ;  Hcb.  tar-goom'),  n. ;  pi.  E.  -gums 
(-guinz),  Heb.  Targumim  (tar'goo-mem').  [Aramaic  tar- 
gum  interpretation,  fr.  targem  to  interpret.  Cf.  truchman; 
dragoman.]  A  translation  or  paraphrase  of  some  portion 
of  the  Old  Testament  in  the  Aramaic  of  Judaea  (formerly 
often  erroneously  called  Chaldee).  Formerly  called  also 
Chaldee  paraphrase.  See  version.  Among  the  important 
Targumsnow  extant  are  :  For  the  Pentateuch,  the  Targum  of  On- 
kelos.  or  Babylonian  Targum  on  the  Pentateuch  ;  tire  Targum  of 
Jonathan  ( pseudo-Jonathun),  or  Jerusalem  Targum  I.,  a  complete 
Targum  on  the  Pentateuch ;  for  the  Prophets,  the  Targum  of  Jona¬ 
than  bar  Uzziel,  also  called  the  Babylonian  Targum  on  the  Proph¬ 
ets  ;  for  tlie  llagiographa,  TnrguniB  for  Psalms,  Proverbs,  Job, 
the  Megilloth,  and  Chronicles.  No  Targums  have  been  found 
tor  Ezra,  Nehemiah,  or  Daniel.  —  Tar-gum'ic  (tar-gOm'Tk),  a. 

Tar'gum  1st  (tar'gwm-Tst),  n.  The  writer  of  a  Targum; 
one  versed  in  the  Targums.  —  Tar'gum-is'tic  (-Ts'tTk),  a. 

tar'ifl  (tar'Tf),  n.  [F.  tar  if ;  cf.  Sp.  &  Pg.  tarifa,  It.  tariffa  ; 
all  fr.  Ar.  ta'ri/  information,  explanation,  definition,  fr. 
’ora/a,  to  know,  to  inform,  explain.]  1.  A  schedule, 
system,  or  scheme  of  duties  imposed  by  a  government 
on  goods  imported  or  exported,  esp.  one  on  imports,  as 
in  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain,  which  have  no 
export  duties.  A  tariff  may  be  imposed  solely  for,  and 
with  reference  to,  the  production  of  revenue  (called  a 
revenue  tariff,  or  tariff  for  revenue),  or  for  the  artificial  foster¬ 
ing  of  home  industries  (a  protective  tariff),  or  as  a  means  of 
coercing  foreign  governments,  as  in  case  of  retaliatory  tar¬ 
iffs  intended  to  compel  the  grant  of  reciprocity  privileges. 
Cf.  protection,  4  ;  free  trade.  In  United  States  history, 
the  most  important  tariffs  are :  a  The  high  protective  tar¬ 
iff  of  1828.  called  by  its  opponents  the  Tariff  of  Abominations, 
which  led  to  the  nullification  movement,  b  The  tariff  of 
1333,  known  as  the  Compromise  Tariff,  introduced  as  a  com¬ 
promise  measure  by  Henry  Clay,  which  provided  for  a 
graduated  reduction  of  the  duties  year  by  year  until 
1842,  when  they  should  stand  at  20  per  cent  as  a  horizon¬ 
tal  rate,  c  The  Walker  Tariff  of  1846,  framed  by  Robert 
J.  Walker,  then  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  which  modified 
the  protective  duties  and  grouped  articles  into  various 
schedules  at  different  rates,  all  the  articles  in  each  paying 
at  the  same  rate,  d  The  McKinley  Act  of  1890,  which  raised 
duties  to  a  high  point,  e  The  Dingley  Act  of  18.97  (repeal¬ 
ing  the  Wilson  Act  of  1894,  which  had  lowered  duties  in 
many  lines)  raised  duties  higher  than  under  the  McKinley 
Act.  f  The  Payne-Aldrich  Tariff  of  1909,  which  showed 
some,  but  on  the  whole  inconsiderable,  reductions  from 
the  Dingley  Act.  g  The  Underwood  Tariff  of  1913,  in  which 
there  are  substantial  reductions  iu  a  large  number  of 
duties. 

2.  The  duty,  or  rate  of  duty,  imposed  in  a  tariff  (sense  1) ; 
as,  the  tariff  on  wool ;  a  tariff  of  two  cents  a  pound. 

3.  Any  schedule  or  system  of  rates,  charges,  etc. ;  as,  a 
tariff  of  fees,  or  of  railroad  fares. 

tar'ifl,  ?-.  t.  ;  tariffed  (-Tft) ;  tar'iff-ing.  1.  To  make  a 
list  of  duties  on,  as  goods. 

2  Numismatics.  To  list  or  schedule  the  tariff  value  of. 

3.  To  effect  or  affect  with  a  certain  result  by  a  tariff. 

Ta-ri'ri  (ta-ri'rl),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Galibi.]  Rot.  A  genus  of 
tropical  American  simaroubaceous  shrubs  or  trees  having 
odd-pinnate  leaves  and  small  dioecious  racemose  flowers. 
See  2d  majo. 

tar'la-tan  (tar'la-tSn),  n.  A  kind  of  thin,  stiff,  transpar¬ 
ent  muslin,  used  for  dresses,  caps,  etc. 

tarn  (tarn),  n.  [ME.  teme,  of  Scand.  orig.  ;  cf.  Icel.  Ijdm.] 
A  small  mountain  lake  or  pool. 

tar'nish  (tar'nTsli),  v.  1. ;  tar'nished  (-nfsht) ;  tar'nish- 
ing.  [F.  fernir ,  fr.  terne  dull,  dim,  wan,  of  uncert.  orig.  ; 
perh.  of  Teutonic  orig.  ;  cf.  OHG.  tami  hidden,  OS.  derni , 
AS.  derne,  dume .]  To  diminish,  dull,  or  destroy,  the  luster 
of ;  to  sully  ;  to  soil  or  dull,  esp.  by  or  as  by  a  change  due 
to  the  action  of  the  air,  dust,  dirt,  etc. ;  as,  to  tarnish  a 
metal ;  to  tarnish  one’s  reputation. 

Syn.  —  Sully,  stain,  smirch,  dim. 

tar'nish,  v.  i.  To  lose  luster  ;  to  become  dull. 

tar'nish,  to.  1.  Quality  or  state  of  being  tarnished  ;  stain  ; 
soil  :  blemish. 

2  Min.  Altered  luster  or  surface  color  of  a  mineral  due 
either  to  slight  alteration  or  to  a  thin  film  of  deposition. 

ta'ro  (ta'roj,  n.  [Tahitian  and  Maori.]  a  An  araceous 
plant  ( Caladium  colocasia)  cultivated  throughout  the 
tropics  for  its  edible  starchy  tuberous  rootstock,  and  in 
temperate  regions  (under  the  name  caladium  or  elephant' s- 
ear)  as  a  garden  ornament,  b  The  rootstock  of  this  plant, 
a  food  staple  in  the  Pacific  islands.  It  is  variously  cooked, 
and  in  Hawaii  is  made  into  a  fermented  paste  (poi). 


tar'Ot  (tXr'tft),  72.  [F.,  fr.  It.  tarocco.~\  A  playing  card, 
first  used  in  Italy  in  the  14th  century,  having  a  grilled  or 
checkered  back.  A  pack  had  78  cards,  22  being  trumps 
(specif .  tarots).  Also,  chiefly  in  pi .,  a  game  with  such  cards, 
tar'pan  (tar'pSn),  TO.  [Russ.]  A  dun-colored,  small,  swift, 
and  hardy  wild  horse  of  the  steppes  of  Central  Asia, 
tar-patl'lin  (tar-p6'lTn),  TO.  [tar  -f-  palling  a  covering, 
pall  to  cover.  See  pall  a  covering.]  1.  Canvas  covered 
with  tar,  paint,  or  other  waterproof  composition,  esp. 
when  in  a  large  sheet  and  used  for  covering  the  hatches  of 
a  ship,  hammocks,  boats,  etc.  ;  — often  usedattributively. 

2.  A  hat  or  coat  made  of,  or  covered  with,  tarpaulin. 

3.  A  sailor  ;  a  tar.  Colloq.  Now  Rare. 

Tar-pe'ia  (tar-pe'yd),  to.  [L.]  In  Roman  legend,  a  maiden 
who  betrayed  the  citadel  to  the  Sabines  for  the  promise  of 
“what  they  wore  on  their  arms,”  meaning  their  gold 
bracelets.  They  threw  their  shields  on  her  and  killed  her. 
Tar  pe'ian  (-yan),  a.  [L.  Tarpeius ,  prop.,  pertaining  to 
Tarjteia.)  Pertaining  to  or  designating  a  rock  or  peak  of 
the  Capitoline  hill,  Rome,  from  which  condemned  criminals 
were  hurled.  See  Seven  Hills,  Tarteia  ;  cf.  barathrum. 
tar'pon  (tar'p5n),  to.  A  marine  isospondylous  fish  ( Tarpon 
atlanticus)  common  on  the  coast 
of  Florida,  in  the  Gulf  of  Mex¬ 
ico,  am 
a  m  o  n 
the 
Wes 
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compressed,  with  very  large  scales,  brilliantly  silvery  on 
the  sides  and  belly.  It  reaches  a  length  of  about  six  feet 
and  is  a  noted  game  fish.  Its  flesh  is  poor. 

Tar'quin  (tar'kwTu),  n.  In  Roman  legend,  one  of  a  fam¬ 
ily  to  which  belonged  the  fifth  king  (Lucius  Tarquinius 
Priscus)  and  the  seventh  king  (L.  Tarquinius  Superbus). 
In  consequence  of  the  misdeed  of  Sextus,  son  of  the  latter, 
the  family  was  expelled  from  Rome.  Cf.  Lucrece,  2. 
Tar'quin  ish,  a.  Like  Tarquin,  the  last  king  of  ancient 
Rome ;  proud  ;  haughty ;  overbearing, 
tar'ra  gon  (t5r'a-g5n),  TO.  [Sp.  t aragona ,  Ar.  tarkhun ; 
perh.  fr.  Gr.  6paxu> i/a  dragon  ;  cf.  L.  dr acun cuius  tarragon. 
Cf.  dragon.]  A  European  asteraceous  plant  ( Artemisia 
dracunculus)  allied  to  wormwood  ;  also,  its  aromatic  herb¬ 
age,  used  to  season  salads,  flavor  vinegar,  pickles,  etc. 
tar'rock  (tXr'ftk),  TO.  [Greenlandic  tat/arok.]  Brit,  a  A 
kittiwake  gull  before  the  first  molt,  b  A  tern, 
tar'ry  (tar'T),  a.  [From  tar,  to.1  Of,  covered  with,  or 
like,  tar.  —  tarry  fingers,  thieving  fingers.  Chiefly  Scot. 
tar'ry  (tXr'T),  v.  t. ;  tar'ried  (-Id);  tar'ry-ing.  [ME. 
tarien  to  irritate,  delay,  hinder,  AS.  tergan ,  tirgan ,  to  pro¬ 
voke,  irritate;  akin  to  D.  tergen ,  G.  zergen  ;  cf.  Russ. 
derguT  to  pull,  pluck.  The  word  was  perh.  influenced  by 
ME.  tar  gen  to  delay,  OF.  targier.']  1.  To  irritate  ;  vex; 
also,  to  make  weary  ;  to  fatigue.  Obs. 

2  To  cause  to  tarry  or  stay  ;  also,  to  defer.  Obs. 

3.  To  wait  or  stop  for  ;  as,  to  tarry  a  reply. 

tar'ry,  V.  i.  1.  To  abide  at  or  in  a  place  ;  to  stay ;  lodge; 
specif.,  to  stay  or  rest  in  expectation ;  to  wait. 

Tarn/  all  night,  and  wash  your  feet.  Gen.  xix.  2. 

Tarn/  ye  here  for  us,  until  we  come  again.  Ex.  xxiv.  14. 
2.  To  put  off  going  or  coming  ;  to  delay  ;  loiter. 

Syn.  —  Abide,  continue,  lodge  ;  wait,  loiter, 
tar'ry,  TO.  Obs.  or  R.  1.  Stay  ;  stop  ;  delay. 

2.  Sloth  ;  laziness. 

tar 'sal  (tar's#  1),  a.  Anat.  &  Zool.  a  Of  or  pert,  to  the 
tarsus.  b  Designating,  or  pertaining  to,  plates  of  dense 
connective  tissue  which  serve  to  stiffen  the  eyelids  of  man 
and  many  animals,  —  to.  A  tarsal  bone  or  cartilage, 
tarsal  cartilage,  the  tarsal  plate  of  an  eyelid.  —  t.  glands,  the 
Meibomian  glands.  — t.  ligament,  one  of  the  short  fibrous 
bands  attached  to  the  bone  of  the  orbit  and  the  ends  of  the 
tarsal  plates  of  the  eye.  —  t.  tetter,  Med.,  an  eruptive  disease 
of  the  edges  of  the  eyelids  ;  a  kind  of  bleareye. 
tar'si-er  (tar'sT-er),  n.  [F.  larsier.]  A  peculiar  nocturnal 
arboreal  lemurine  mammal  ( Tarsins  spectn/m)  of  the  East 
Indies,  about  the  size  of  a  small  squirrel.  It  has  soft  gray- . 
ish  brown  fur,  slender  legs,  a  tufted  tail,  and  very  large 
goggle  eyes.  The  fingers  and  toes  ha\e  adhesive  disks, 
and  the  proximal  tarsal  bones  are  very  long, 
tar'so-  (tar'so-).  Combining  form  denoting  connection  with , 
or  relation  to ,  the  tarsus  ;  as,  fr/Twometatarsus. 
tar  so  met'a-tar'sal  (-mSt'a-tar's#!),  a.  Anat.  ct-  Zool. 
a  Of  or  pert,  to  the  tarsus  and  metatarsus  ;  as,  tarsomet¬ 
atarsal  articulations,  b  Of  or  pert,  to  the  tarsometatarsus. 
tar  so  met'a-tar'sus  (-stos),  TO.  [NL  ]  The  large  bone  of 
the  shank,  or  so-called  tarsus ,  of  a  bird  ;  also,  the  segment 
of  the  limb  it  supports.  It  consists  of  the  fused  metatarsal 
bones,  united  with  the  end  of  the  distal  tarsal  elements. 


tar'dy,  v.  i.  To  delay.  Rare. 
tar'dy,  v.  t.  To  retard.  Obs. 
tare,  d*  tara,  coin  ;  there. 
tare  (tar  ;  tar),  a.  Eager  ;  rest¬ 
less;  also,  annoying.  Dial.  Ena- 
tare  (tar  ;  tiirj.  Scot.  &  dial. 
Eng.  var.  and  archaic  or  dial, 
pret.  of  tea  r,  v.  [/fib.  I 

Ta're-afta'rP-a;  td-re'a  :  115). | 
tare  an’  ag'cs  (tar''  <7n  aj'Tz). 
Also  tare  an’  ouns'  nr  oun'ty 
(ouns',  oun'tY).  A  mild  oath.  Ir. 
tareeftlr.  f  thereafter. 
tare'fitch',  w.  Tare  vetch.  See 
1st  tare,  2.  Obs.  nr  Dull.  Eng. 
tare  grass.  Darnel, 
taren.  tarent.  8*  tara,  coin, 
taren'te  (t  4-re  n't  a;  F.  ta/- 
rii.Nt'),  n.  [Cf.  F.  tcirente.]  A 
gecko  (  7'arenfnla  mauntanica ) 
of  southern  Europe  and  adja¬ 
cent  countries.  found  esp. among 
old  ruins.  [=  ta rantism.I 
tar'ent-ism  (tttr'#nt-Yz’m),  n.| 
ta-ren'to-la  (td-n'n'tft-l« ),  n. 
tit.  tarautolu  salamander,  ta¬ 
rantula.)  a  =  TA  RENTE,  b  A 
European  lizard  fish  (Si/nodus 
sour  us).  [tarantula.  I 

ta-ren/tu-la  (-tfl-Id).  Var.  of | 
tar 'e  patch  (tfir'u-pttch),  ».  A 
kind  of  guitar  used  in  the  Sand¬ 
wich  Islands. 

ta-rette',  n.  [OF.  taride ;  cf. 
Pr.  &  It.  tarida."]  A  kind  of 
transport  vessel.  Obs. 
tare  vetch.  See  1st  tare,  2. 
tarfe,  n.  The  brim  of  a  hat.  Obs. 
tar  flower.  An  ericaceous  under- 
hrnb  ( Bejaria  racemosa )  of  the 


southern  United  States,  with 
pinkish  white,  racemose  flowers, 
and  bristly-hairy  twigs, 
tarfor.  +  therefore. 
targat  f  taroet. 
targe  (tiirj),  v.  i.  [ME.  targen , 
OF.  targier;  not  akin  to  E. 
tarn/.]  To  delay  ;  tarry .  Obs. 
targe,  n.  A  document  ;  an  offi¬ 
cial  paper.  Obs.  [a  targe.  I 

targe'man.  n.  A  man  carrying! 
targ'er  ( tar'jPr),  n.  [  Dial,  targe 
to  scold  ;  cf.  AS.  ti/rgan ,  tergan , 
to  provoke(cf.  ta rky).]  A  scold; 
shrew.  Scot.  Sf  Dial.  Eng. 
tar'get-ed  ( tar'g£t-5d),  a.  Fur¬ 
nished  with  a  target. 
tar/get-eer/  (-er'), n.  AlsotaU- 
get-ier'.  One  armed  with  a  tar¬ 
get  or  shield. 

target  lamp  nr  lantern.  Ra  i  I- 

roads.  A  lamp  or  lantern  for  use 
at  a  switch  target, 
target  rod.  See  leveling  rod. 
Tar' heel',  ».  A  native  of  the 
North  Carolina  nine  barrens; 
—  a  nickname.  U.  S. 
tar'hood.  n.  Sailors  collectively. 
Rare.  Slang.  [coin. I 

ta-ri'  (ta-re').  n.  sing.  Sr  pi.  See| 
Ta'ri,  or  Ta'ri  Pen'nu  (ta'r? 
pgn'do).  The  earth  goddess  of 
the  Khonds,  to  whom  human 
sacrifices  were  frequent, 
tarie.  +  tar,  to  incite;  tarry. 
ta'rie  (ta'rY),  v.  IGnel.  crann- 
tara ,  crann-f araidh.  lit.,  beam 
or  stick  of  gathering,  or  crois- 
tara,  crois -taraidh.  lit.,  cross  of 
gathering.]  A  signal  or  call  to 


arms  ;  esp.,  a  fiery  cross  used  as 
such  a  signal.  Scot.  Sr  Dial.  Eng. 
tarience.  +  tarriance 
tarier.  +  tarrier,  terrier. 
tar'if.  Tariff.  Ref.  S/>. 
tar'lff  a-ble.  See  -a  rle. 
tar'iff  ism.  n.  See  -ism. 
tar'in  ( tftr'Yn),  h.  [F.,  OF.  also 
tairin .]  The  European  siskin, 
tarisum.  +  tarrisomk. 
tar-khan'  (tdr-kiin'),  n.  A 
member  of  a  low  Mohammedan 
caste  of  artisans  of  Upper  India, 
tarky.  8*  tha  rky,  dark, 
tar'lad'der.  +  tarleather. 
tar'leath  er,  ».  A  strin  of  dried 
sheepskin  cut  from  tne  belly 
Obs.  —  tar'leath  er-it,  a.  Di¬ 
minished  by  cutting  off  the  tar- 
leather.  Obs.  Scot. 
tar'led  der.  +  tarleather. 
tar'le-tan.  Var.  of  tarlatan. 
tar'lies,  n.  [Cf.  trellis.]  Lat¬ 
tice.  Obs.  Scot. 
tar'loch  (tiir'lt/K),  a.  Peevish ; 
squeamish  ;  also,  stormy.  Scot. 
—  A  silly,  slatternly,  or 
brawling  woman.  Scot. 
tarl'ton-ize,  v.  i.  To  improvise 
verses  in  the  mannerof  the  witty 
comedian  Richard  Tarlton  (d. 
1588).  Obs. 

tarmagon.  -j*  termagant. 
tar'mined  (ta'mlnd).  Aphetic 
for  determined.  Dial.  Eng. 
tar'mont.  +  termagant. 
tar'rao-sined,  />.p.  [Cf.  Gaelic 
tar  m-ais  backwards.]  Made 
so  that  either  side  may  he  worn 
outside;— said  of  a  garment.  Obs. 


tar'nal  (t  a  r'n  rt  1),  a.  Sr  adv. 
Eternal  ;  —  as  an  oath.  Dial. 
tar-na'tion  (tar-na'shwn),  a.  Sr 

adv.  [Cf.  TARNAL,  DAMNATION.] 
Euphemistic  for  damnation;  — 
used  as  an  oath.  Dial. 
tarne.  +  thekne. 
tarne  Ohs.  pret.  of  tear. 
Tarn'helm  (tiirn'h?lni),  n. 
[G.  tarn  in  tanikappe  (OHG. 
farm  secret,  MHO.  tarneri  to 
hide)  -f  helm  helmet.]  In  **  The 
Ring  of  the  Nibelungs,”  a  hel¬ 
met  rendering  its  wearer  invisi 
hie.  It  is  the  Tarnkappe  (see 
Siegfried)  of  the  old  legends, 
tar'nish  a  ble,  a.  See  -able. 
tar'nish-er,  n.  One  that  tar¬ 
nishes. 

Tarn'kap'pe  (tiirn'kap'S),  n. 
(0.1  See  Siegfried. 
tar'oc  (tftr'dk).  Var.  of  tarot. 
taron.  +  thereon. 
tarowandly.  +  tarryingly. 
tarp  (tarp),  n.  Short  for  tar¬ 
paulin. 

Tar'pel-ltes  (tar'p^l-Its),  n.  pi. 
Rib.  A  people  settled  in  Samaria 
by  the  Assyrians.  [tarpon. I 
tar'pum  (tar'pftm).  Var.  of | 
tarr.  tara,  coin, 
tarr.  Var.  of  tar,  to  tease, 
tarrace.  +  terrace,  trass. 
tar'rack  (tdr'dk ),  n.  The  com¬ 
mon  tern.  Local ,  Eng.  Sr  Scot. 
tar'ra-dld'dle  (tflr'«-dYd/’l),  n. 
A  fib  ;  lie  ;  also,  a  liar.  Colloq. 
or  Dial.  Eng. 
tarrage-  +  tarage. 
tarragon  oil.  See  oil,  Table  1. 


tar'ras,  tar'rass.  Vars.  of  I 
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tarrayn.  tartarine,  a  silk.  ! 

tarre.  TAR. 

tarrer.  +  terrier,  an  auger, 
tar'rer,  n.  One  who  tars,  or 
provokes.  Obs.  [tern.  &cof.| 
tar'ret  (tdr'ft),  n.  Common  | 
tar'ri  (tiir'rf),  n.  [From  Ar.  in  I 
Algeria.]  See  measure. 
tar'ri-ance  (tftr'Y-rJns),  n.  Tar¬ 
rying  ;  delay.  Obs.  or  Archaic. 
tar'rie  (tar'T).  Scot.  var.  of 
terr  ie.  [tarries.  | 

tar'rl-er  (t&r'Y-?r),  n.  One  that  | 
tar'ri-er  ( dial.  tfir'Y-Pr  ;  t&r'-), 
v.  Obs.  or  dial.  var.  of  terrier. 
tar'ri  ment  (t  &  r'Y-m  e  n  t),  n. 
[See  tarry.]  Tarrying.  Obs. 
tarris.  +  terrace. 
tar'rish  (tiir'Ysh),  a.  Tarry.  R. 
tar'ri-some  (tttr'T-BiZm),  a.  Lin¬ 
gering  ;  delaying.  Obs. 
tar'row  (tdr'5  ;  -C),  v.  i.  [See 
tarry,?’,  i.;  tar  to  provoke.] 
Scot,  a  To  he  reluctant  or  peev¬ 
ish  ;  also,  Obs.,  to  tnrry;  linger; 
delay,  b  To  haggle.  Obs. 
tar'ry- age.  n.  Tarrying.  Obs. 
tar'ry-breeks'  (tar'Y-breka'),  n. 
A  sailor.  Colln</.,  Scot. 
tar'ry-flneered  (t  ar'Y-f  T  i)'- 
gPrd),  a.  Having  tany  fingers 
(which  see).  Chiefly  Scot. 
tar'ry-ing,  p.  pr.'  Sr  vb.  n.  of 
tarry.  —  tar'ry-ing-ly,  adv.  — 
tar'ry-ing-ne88,  n.  Rare. 
tarryour.  +  terrier,  auger, 
tar'sal,  tar'sail  (tar'sdl).  Var. 
Of  TERCEL.  Obs. 


tar-sa'le  (tiir-ea'le),  n. ;  pi.  -lia 
(-ll-d).  [NL.]  Anat.  Sr  ZnbL 
One  of  the  bones  or  cartilages 
of  the  tarsus,  esp.  one  of  those  ar¬ 
ticulating  with  the  metatarsals, 
tar-sal'gl  a  (t  a  r-s  &  l'j  Y-a),  n. 
INL.  s  tarso-  -f  -algia.]  Ned. 
Pain  in  the  tnrsus,  usually  with 
flattening  of  the  arch  of  the  foot, 
tarso  (tiirs),  n.  [OF.]  A  silken 
stuff,  supposedly  from  Tartary. 
Obs.  [  Falconry.  =  TERCEL.) 
tarse  ( tars ),  tar'sell(  thr'sul),n.  | 
tar-sec'to-my  ( tiir-sek'tC-mY),  n. 
[tarso-  +  -ectoiny.  1  Surg.  Exci¬ 
sion  of  a  bone  of  the  tarsus, 
tar'sel.  f  tassel. 
tar'si  (tiir'sT),  n.,pl.  of  tarsus. 
tar 'si  a  ( tar'sf-a ;  It.  tiir-se'a),n. 
[It.]  A  kindof  Italian  inlay  work 
in  wood,  =  intarsiatura  a. 
Tar'si-pes  (tiir'sY-pez),  n.  [NL.; 
tarsus  -f  L.  pes  foot.]  Zool.  A 
genus  of  small  mouselike  Aus¬ 
tralian  marsupials  with  one  spe¬ 
cies  (7*.  rostratus)  allied  to  the 
phalongers.  It  has  a  slender 
prehensile  tail,  a  sharp-pointed 
nose,  and  a  long  extensile 
tongue  with  which  it  secures 
its  food  of  honev  and  insects 
from  flowers.  It  is  the  type  of 
a  subfamily,  Tar'si-pe-di'nae 
(-pr-dT'nc),  or  family,  Tar'si- 
ped'i-dae  (-pPd'Y-de). 

Tar'si  us  (-us),  n.  [NL.  See 
tarsus.]  Zoo).  The  genus  con¬ 
sisting  of  the  tarsier  It  consti¬ 
tutes  a  family,  Tar-sl'l-dse  (t  a  r- 
sT'Y-d5). 


food  foot;  out,  oil ;  chair  ;  go  ;  sing,  iqk  ;  then,  thin;  nature,  verdure  (250) ;  K  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144) ;  boN  ;  yet ;  zh  =  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Guide. 
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t&r'SIlB  (tar's#*),  n. ;  pi.  tarsi  (-si).  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  raptros 

the  flat  of  the  foot,  the  edge  of  the  eyelid.]  1.  Anui. 
Zo'dl.  The  ankle ;  the  part  of  the  foot  of  a  vertebrate  be¬ 
tween  the  metatarsus  and  the  leg.  Also,  the  small  bones 
collectively  which  support  this  part  of  the  limb.  There 
may  be  nine  such  bones  (a  proximal  row  of  three,  a  cen- 
trale.  and  a  distal  row  of  five),  but  commonly  the  number 
is  reduced  by  disappearance  or  fusion  of  some  elements. 
In  man  it  is  seven,  tlie  proximal  row  being  represented  by 
two,  the  astragalus ,  which  alone  articulates  with  the  leg 
bones,  and  the  calcaneum ,  or  heel  bone.  The  others  are 
the  navicular  (probably  representing  the  centrale),and  four 
distal  elements,  the  internal ,  middle ,  and  external ,  cunei¬ 
form.  and  the  cuboid.  In  birds  the  tarsal  bones  are  fused 
with  the  metatarsal  and  leg  bones. 

2.  Zo'dl.  The  tarsometatarsus,  or  shank,  of  a  bird’s  leg  ;  the 
part  between  the  so-called  knee  and  foot. 

3.  Zo'dl.  The  distal  part  of  the  limb  in  certain  arthropods; 
esp.  :  a  In  insects,  the  foot,  or  part  distal  to  the  tibia, 
usually  consisting  of  several  (commonly  four  or  five)  seg¬ 
ments  and  bearing  one  or  two  claws,  and  often  a  pulvillus, 
at  the  end.  b  In  spiders,  the  distal  segment  of  the  foot. 

4.  Anat.  The  tarsal  plate  of  the  eyelid. 

tart  (tart),  a.  [AS.  leart,  perh.  akin  to  tear,  v.  /.]  1.  Sharp 
to  the  taste  ;  sour  ;  as,  a  tart  apple. 

2.  Acute  or  severe  ;  as,  a  tart  pain,  or  punishment ;  also, 
keen ;  sharp  ;  caustic ;  as,  a  tart  reply  ;  tart  words. 

Why  art  thou  so  tart ,  my  brother  ?  Bunyan. 

3.  a  Dial.  Eng.  Painful;  sensitive  or  tender,  as  a  sore, 
b  Keen  ;  piercing ;  —  of  weather. 

Syn.  — See  sour. 

tart,  n.  [ME.  tarle ,  F.  tarie;  perh.  akin  to  F.  tourte ,  LL. 
tort  a,  peril,  fr.  L.  tortus ,  p.  p.  of  torquere  to  twist,  bend, 
wind,  because  tarts  were  originally  made  of  a  twisted 
shape.  Cf.  torture,  n.]  A  small  pie,  or  shell  of  pastry, 
containing  jelly,  custard,  fruit,  or  the  like, 
tar 'tan  (tar'tftu),  n.  [Prob.  fr.  F.  tirelaine  linsey-woolsey  ; 
cf.Sp .tiritafia  a  sort  of  thin  silk.]  ttct- 
Woolen  cloth,  checkered  or 
crossbarred  with  narrow  bands 
of  various  colors,  much  worn  iu 
the  Scottish  Highlands,  where 
each  clan  had  distinctive  tartan  ; 
hence,  any  pattern  of  tartan;  al¬ 
so,  material  of  a  similar  pattern. 

—  a.  Made  of,  or  like,  tartan, 
tartan  velvet,  velvet  having  a 
short  nap  and  tartan  patterns, 
tar'tar  (-tar),  n.  [ME.  tartre ,  F. 
tarlre(ci.  Pr.  tarlari,  Sp.  tdrtaro , 

Pg.  &  It.  tartaro ,  LL.  tartarum ,  Tartan  of  the  Black  Watch 
LGr.  Taprap oi/) ;  perh.  of  Arabic  Highlanders), 

origin.]  1.  A  substance  existing  in  the  juice  of  grapes 
and  deposited  in  wine  casks,  together  with  suspended  mat¬ 
ter,  as  a  pale  or  dark  reddish  crust  or  sediment;  specif.,  a 
recrystallized  product,  distinguished  from  argol  or  wine 
stone ,  the  crude  deposit,  and  from  cream  of  tartar,  obtained 
by  further  purification.  Tartar  is  essentially  acid  potas¬ 
sium  tartrate.  It  is  variously  used.  See  cream  or  tartar. 
2.  A  concretion  which  often  incrusts  the  teeth,  consisting 
of  salivary  mucus,  animal  matter,  and  phosphate  of  lime. 
Tar'tar,  ».  [Per.  Tatar ,  of  Tatar  origin :  cf.  F.  Tar  (are, 
Tatare.  The  spelling  Tartar  is  due  to  confusion  with  Tar¬ 
tarus.]  1.  One  of  the  people  of  Tatary  (Tartary),  of  Mon- 
golic  or  Turkic  origin.  See  Tatar. 

2.  [ often  l.  c .]  A  person  of  a  keen,  irritable  temper. 

3.  [f.  c.]  A  person  who,  on  being  attacked,  proves  to  be  too 
strong  for  his  assailant; — esp.  in  the  phrase, to  catch  a  tartar. 

Tar'tar,  a.  Of  or  pert,  to  Tatary  or  the  Tatars.  Also, 
Tar-ta'ri-an  (tar-ta'rT-ftn ;  115),  Tar-tar'ic  (-tSr'Tk),  a. 
Tar-ta're-an  (tar-ta'rc-fin)  la.  [L.  Tartareus.]  Of  or 
Tar-ta're-OUS  (-ta're-as;  115)  (  pert,  to  Tartarus, 
tartar  emetic  A  poisonous  white  crystalline  salt,  having 
a  sweetish  metallic  taste,  used  in  dyeing  as  a  mordant  and 
in  medicine  as  a  sudorific  and  emetic.  Chemically  it  is 
potassium  antimonyl  tartrate  (or  perhaps  rather  potas¬ 
sium  tartryl  antimonite),  KSbOC^^OcflLO. 
tar-ta're  OUS  (tar-ta're-as ;  115),  a.  [Cf.  tartarous.] 

1.  Consisting  of,  or  of  the  nature  of,  tartar. 

2.  Bot.  Having  a  rough  crumbly  surface,  as  the  lichen 
Lecanora  tartarea  (often  called  tartareous  moss),  one  of  the 
sources  of  archil. 

Tar-ta'ri-an  (-rT-an),  a.  Tartar. 

Tartarian  buckwheat,  a  species  of  buckwheat  (Fagopyrum 


tataricum)  grown  in  poor  soils  and  cold  climates.— Tartarian 
honeysuckle,  an  Asiatic  bush  honeysuckle^^muera  tatarica) 
with  cordate-ovate  leaves  and  pink  or  white  geminate  flow¬ 
ers.  —  T.  lamb,  the  Scythian  lamb.  —  T.  moss.  =  tartareous 
moss.  —  T.  oat,  an  Asiatic  species  of  oat  ( Avena  orientalis) 
with  contracted,  one-sided  panicles.  It  is  more  productive 
than  the  common  oat  and  better  adapted  to  warm  climates. 
Tar-ta'ri-an  (tar-ta'ri-an  ;  115),  n.  [Cf.  TartarJ  Any  of 
several  varieties  of  heart  cherries ;  as,  the  black  Tartarian. 
tar-tar'ic  (tiir-tar'ik),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  tartar  ;  de¬ 
rived  from,  or  resembling,  tartar. 

tartaric  acid,  Org.  Chem .,  an  acid,  C^ItyOH^CO-iH)-*,  also 
called  dihyaroxy  succinic  acid ,  occurring  iu  four  isomeric 
forms:  (1)  Ordinary,  or  dextrotartaric,  acid,  a  dextrorota¬ 
tory  compound  crystallizing  in  monocliuic  prisms.  It  is 
widely  diffused  among  plants,  as  in  grapes,  mountain-ash 
berries,  etc.,  and  is  obtained  chiefly  from  tartar.  It  is  used 
in  dyeing  and  calico  printing,  in  photography,  in  medicine, 
esp.  in  the  preparation  of  Seidlitz  powders,  and  also  as  a 
substitute  for  lemon  juice.  (2)  Levotartaric,  or  antitartaric, 
acid, differing  from  the  ordinary  acid  in  being  levorotatory. 
It  is  prepared  from  racemic  acid.  (3)  Racemic  acid.  (4)  In¬ 
active  tartaric,  mesotartaric,  or  antitartaric,  acid,  best  pre¬ 
pared  by  heatingordinary  tartaric  acid  with  water.  It  crys¬ 
tallizes  with  one  moleculeof  water  and  is  optically  inactive, 
tar'tar-ize  (tar'tar-iz),  v.  t. ;  -ized  (-Izd)  ;  -iz'ing  (-iz'ing). 
[Cf.  F.  tartariser.]  To  impregnate  or  combine  with,  or  sub¬ 
ject  to  action  of,  tartar.  —  tartar-i-za'tion  (-T-za'shftn  ; 
-i-za'shwn),  n.  —  tartarized  antimony,  Med.,  tartar  emetic. 
tar'tar-OUS  (-its),  a.  [Cf.  F.  turtareux.]  Containing,  con¬ 
sisting  of,  or  of  the  nature  of,  tartar ;  tartareous. 
Tar'tar-ous,  a.  Resembling,  or  characteristic  of,  a  Tar¬ 
tar  ;  savage ;  irritable. 

The  Tartarous  moods  of  common  men.  B.  Jonson. 
Tar'ta  rus  (tiir'td-rus),  n.  [L.,  fr.  Gr.  Taprapo?.]  Class. 
Myth.  The  infernal  regions,  described  in  the  Iliad  as  situ¬ 
ated  as  far  below  Hades  as  heaven  is  above  the  earth,  and 
by  later  writers  as  the  place  of  punishment  for  the  spirits 
or  the  wicked.  In  the  later  poets,  also.  Hades. 

Tar'tar-y  (tar'tar-T),  or,  more  correctly,  Ta'tar-y,  n.  A 
region  of  eastern  Europe  and  of  Asia.  —  Tartary  cloth.  See 
tartarine.  Ohs.  —  T.  buckwheat,  Tartarian  buckwheat. 
Tar-ti'ni’s  tone  (tar-te'nez).  (After  Tartini,  an  Italian 
violinist,  who  discovered  the  tones  in  1754.J  Music  A  Acous. 
A  combinational  tone.  See  under  combinational. 
tart'ness  (tart'nes),  n.  [Cf.  AS.  teartness .]  The  quality 

or  state  of  being  tart. 

Syn.— Sourness,  acerbity,  keenness,  poignancy,  piquancy, 
asperity,  harshness.  See  acrimony. 
tar'trat-ed  (tar'trat-Sd),  a.  Med.  Chem.  Containing,  or 
derived  from,  tartar  ;  combined  with  tartaric  acid, 
tar'tro-  (tiir'tro-).  Chem.  A  combining  form  used  to  de¬ 
note  presence  of,  or  relation  to,  tartar  or  tartaric  acid. 
tar-tron'ic  (tar-tron'Tk),  a.  [ tartro -  -(-  malo^/c.]  Chem. 
Pertaining  to  or  designating  a  white  crystalline  acid, 
CH(0H)(C02H).>  (called  also  hydroxymalonic  acid),  ob¬ 
tained  by  the  decomposition  of  a  nitro  derivative  of  tar¬ 
taric  acid,  by  reducing  mesoxalic  acid,  and  in  other  ways. 
Tar-tufe'  (tar-toof' ;  F.  tar'tiif'),  or  Tar-tuffe'  (tar-tdof'), 
7i.  [F.  Tart  ufe,  tart  life.']  1.  The  leading  character,  a  hyp¬ 
ocritical  priest,  in  Moliere’s  “Tartufe.”  See  Cleante,  1. 
2.  [/.  c.]  A  hypocritical  pretender  to  religion  ;  a  hypocrite. 
Hence:  tar-tuf'ish,  tar-tuf'fish  (tar-tdbf'Tsh),  a.—  tar- 
tuf'ism,  tar-tuf'fism  (-Tz’m),  n. 
tas  e  om'e-ter  (tfts'e-5m'e-ter),  n.  [Gr.  Tacr  is,  Ta<reu>s, 
stretching  -\--meter.  See  tasimeter.]  Mech.  An  instru¬ 
ment  for  measuring  structural  stresses  by  means  of  the 
tones  emitted  by  a  wire  equally  or  proportionally  stressed, 
ta  sim'e-ter  (td-sim'e-ter),  n.  [Gr.  raais  stretching,  ex¬ 
tension  (fr.  reiVeci/  to  stretch)  -f-  -meter.]  A  modification 
of  the  microphone  for  detecting  or  measuring  minute  ex¬ 
tensions  or  movements  of  solid  bodies  (and  hence  changes 
of  temperature)  by  the  changes  of  pressure  produced, 
tas  i  met'ric  (tSs'T-mSt'rTk),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  tasim- 
atry  or  the  tasiineter. 

ta  sim'e-try  (td-sim'e-trT),  n.  The  measurement  of  pres¬ 
sures  ;  also,  the  use  of  the  tasimeter. 
task  (t&sk),  7i.  [ME.  I  a  she,  OF.  tasgue ,  var.  of  tasche,  F. 
tache,  LL.  tasca,  for  taxa,  fr.  L.  taxare  to  rate,  appraise, 
estimate.  See  tax,  n.  &  v.]  1.  A  tax  ;  impost.  Obs. 

2.  Labor  or  study  imposed  by  another,  often  in  a  definite 
quantity;  as,  a  schoolboy’s  task  ;  broadly,  anything  imposed 
upon  one  by  duty  or  necessity  ;  undertaking  ;  work. 

Ilis  mental  powers  were  equal  to  greater  tasks.  Atterbury . 
Syn.  —  Work,  employment,  toil,  lesson,  stint. 


task  (t&sk),  v.  t.;  tasked  (taskt) ;  task'ing.  1.  To  tax.  Obs. 
2  To  impose  a  task  upon  ;  to  assign  a  definite  amount  of 
business,  labor,  or  duty  to. 

There  task  thy  maids,  and  exercise  the  loom.  Dryden. 

3.  Specif.,  to  oppress  with  great  labor  ;  to  keep  busy  at,  or 
as  at,  a  task  ;  burden  ;  as,  to  task  one’s  mind  with  details. 

4.  To  assign  as  a  task.  Obs. 

5.  To  charge  ;  to  tax,  as  with  a  fault. 

Too  impudent  to  task  me  with  those  errors.  Beau,  if  FI. 
task'er  (taa'ker),  n.  [Cf.  OF.  taschier  laborer.]  1.  One 
who  imposes  or  regulates  taxes.  Obs. 

2.  One  who  imposes  a  task  ;  a  taskmaster. 

3.  One  who  performs  a  task  ;  specif.,  a  laborer;  esp.,  a 
thresher  or  reaper.  Obs.  or  Scot.  &  Dial.  Eng. 

task'mas  ter  (task'mas'ter  ;  cf.  master),  n.  One  who  im¬ 
poses  a  task,  or  burdens  another  with  labor  ;  one  whose 
duty  is  to  assign  tasks  ;  an  overseer.  Ex.  i.  11. 

task  wage.  Economics.  A  wage  paid  by  the  day,  or  some 
fixed  period,  on  condition  that  a  minimum  task  be  per¬ 
formed.  When  the  workman  is  paid  in  proportion  for  ex¬ 
cess  over  the  minimum,  the  wage  is  one  for  pieces  ork. 
task'work'  (-wflrk'),  n.  Work  done  as  a  task  ;  also,  work 
done  by  the  job  ;  piecework. 

Tas  ma'ni-an  (tSz-ma'm-dn),  a.  Of  or  pert,  to  Tasmania. 

—  7i.  A  native  or  inhabitant  of  Tasmania;  specif.,  one  of 
the  extinct  aborigines  of  Tasmania,  much  like  the  Aus¬ 
tralian  aborigines,  but  ruder  in  culture. 

Tasmanian  box,  a  pittosporaceous  shrub  (Bursaria  spinosa). 

—  T.  cherry,  a  branching  prostrate  epacridaeeous  shrub 
(Astroloma  hu7nifusu7ti) ;  also,  its  edible  berrylike  drupe. 

—  T.  cider  tree,  the  swamp  gum.  —  T.  cranberry.  =  Tas¬ 
manian  cherry.  —  T.  currant,  an  epacridaeeous  shrub  (Leu- 
copogon  richei)  ;  also,  its  edible  drupaceous  fruit.  —  T.  devil, 
a  carnivorousburi  o  w- 
ingTasmanian  marsu¬ 
pial  ( Sarcophilus  ur- 
sinus)  of  the  dasyure 
family.  It  has  coarse 
mostly  jet-black  fur. 

Though  scarcely 
larger 
than  a 
badg¬ 
er,  it  is  - 

v  e  1  y  Tasmanian  Devil, 

savage 

and  it  sometimes  destroys  sheep.  —  T.  dogwood,  the  astera- 
ceous  shrub  Bedfordia  salicina.  —  T.  honeysuckle,  the  pro- 
teaceous  shrub  Sirmuellera  australis.  —  T.  hyacinth,  a  Tas¬ 
manian  pink-flowered  orchid  (Thelymitra 7iuda) .  —  T.  iron- 
wood,  the  shrub  or  tree  Notelaea  ligusti'hia.  —  T.  kurrajong, 
the  malvaceous  shrub  Plagianthus  sidoides.  —  T.  laurel,  an 
escalloniaceous  shrub  or  tree  ( Anopterus  g/andulosus), with 
glossy  evergreen  leaves  and  racemose  white  flowers.  —  T. 
mountain  myrtle,  the  rutaceous  shrub  Phebalium  monfa- 
nu7n.  —  T.  myrtle,  an  Australian  beech  ( Fagus  cunning- 
hamii).  —  T.  pepper,  the  magnoliaceous  tree  Drimys  aro- 
matica,  which  lias  spicy  bark.  — T.  plum,  the  proteaceous 
shrub  Cenarrhenes  nxtida,  or  its  drupaceous  fruit.  —  T.  rope 
grass,  any  plant  of  the  genus  Restio.  —  T.  sassafras,  the  mo- 
nimiaceous  tree  Alherosperma  moschaluin.  It  has  tonic 
astringent  bark.  —  T.  stinkwood,  the  stinking  ash.  — T.  ti¬ 
ger,  T.  wolf,  the  thylacine. 

tass  (t&s),  n.  [F.  f«.s5P.]  A  drinking  cup,  bowd,  or  the 
like  ;  also,  the  contents  of  a  tass.  Obs.  or  Scot.  &  Dial. 
tas'sel  (tSs'’l),  n.  [ME.,  some  part  of  a  fastening  of  a  man¬ 
tle,  OF.  tassel,  taisel,  F.  tasseau  a  bracket,  prob.  fr.  L.  tax - 
Ulus  a  little  die,  dim.  of  talus  (for  taxlus)  a  die  of  a  longish 
shape,  rounded  on  two  sides  and  marked  only  on  the  other 
four,  a  knuckle  bone.]  1.  A  pendent  ornament,  ending  in 
a  tuft  of  loose  threads  or  cords,  attached  to  the  corners  of 
cushions,  to  curtains,  and  the  like. 

2.  Something  likened  to  a  tassel ;  specif.,  the  pendent  in¬ 
florescence  of  some  plants,  as  of  maize,  or  Indian  corn. 

3.  A  narrow  ribbon  fastened  to  a  book  for  a  bookmark, 
tas'sel,  v.  i. ;  tas'seled  (-’Id)  or  tas'selled  ;  tas'sel-ing 

or  tas'sel-ling.  To  put  forth  tassels  or  inflorescences, 
tas'sel,  v.  t.  [Cf.  OF.  tasseler.]  1.  To  adorn  with  tassels  ; 
to  attach  tassels  to  ;  also,  to  make  into  tassels. 

2.  =  DETASSEL,  V.  t. 

tas'set  (t5s'5t),  n.  [OF.  tassette.  Cf.  tasse.]  In  later 
medieval  armor:  a  One  of  a  set  of  steel  splints  hanging 
from  the  cuirass  as  a  defense  for  the  front  of  the  upper 
thigh,  b  The  skirt  so  formed. 

taste  (tast),  v.  1.  ;  tast'ed  (tas'tSd;  -tld  ;  151) ;  tast'ing 
(tas'tlng).  [ME.  tasten  to  feel,  to  taste,  OF.  taster  to  feel, 


tar^o-pha-lan'ge-al  (tar^fi-fd- 
lftn'jf-dl),  a.  /.<inl.  Pertaining 
to  the  tarsus  and  phalanges. 
tar'BO-phy'ma  (-fl'm  d),  n. 
INL.  ;  tarso-  +  Gr.  </>v/xa  a 
growth.]  A  tumor  of  the  tarsus, 
tar'ao-plag'ty  (tar'so-plas/tT), 
w.  [/a/vto-  4-  - plasty .1  Stiff/.  A 
plastic  operation  on  the  eyelid, 
tar-sor'rha-phy  ( tiir-sor'd-f  T ), 
ti.  [tarso-  +  - rhaphy .]  Surg.  An 
operation  to  diminish  the  size  of 
the  opening  between  the  eyelids 
when  enlarged  by  cicatrices, 
tar  so-tar'sal  Itar'sG-tar'sdl),  a. 
=  mediotarsal.  [iotaksal.I 
tar  Bo-tib'l-al(-tTb't-<Jl).=  tib-I 
tar-sot'o-my  (tur-sCt'o-niT),  n. 

-f-  -tomy.]  Surg.  A  cutting 
into  the  tarsal  cartilages, 
tart,  v.  t.  To  muke  tart.  Rare. 
tart.  Abbr.  Tartaric, 
tar'ta  go  (tar'tii-gfi),  n.  [Sp. 
tfirtago.)  The  physic  nut. 
Tar'tak  (  tftk),  ti.  Bit,.  \  god 
worshiped  in  Samaria  by  the 
Avites.  2  Kings  xvii.  31. 

tar 'tan  (-tdn),  n.  [F.  tartane, 
or  Sp.,  Pg.,  or  It.  tartana;  all 
perh.  of  Arabic  origin.]  Naut. 
A  coasting  vessel,  used  in  the 
Mediterranean,  having  one  mast 
carrying  a  large  lateen  sail,  and 
a  bowsprit  with  staysail  or  jib. 
Tar'tan.  n.  Bib.  The  title  of 
an  Assyrian  military  officer, 
prob.  commander  in  chief, 
tar-ta'na  (tar-ta'na),  n.  [Sp.]  A 
kind  of  Spanish  vehicle  usually 
having  two  wheels  and  a  cover, 
tartane.  +  tertian. 
tar ' tan-pur  ry  (tar'tdn-pdbr'Y), 
n.  A  kind  ot  pudding  or  por¬ 
ridge  containing  kale.  Scot. 
Tar'tar,  n.  Tartarus.  Ohs. 
tar'tar-at'ed  (tar'tdr-at'Cd),  a. 
Med.  Chem.  Tnrtrated. 


tar'tare  sauce  (tar'tar  ;  tdr'- 

tiir').  [F.  sauce  tartare.]  Cook¬ 
ery.  A  sauce  consisting  of  may¬ 
onnaise  dressing  with  chopped 
green  herbs,  pickles,  olives,  and 
capers,  often  served  with  fish, 
tar'tar-et.  n.  [OF.,  a  kind  of 
hawk.]  Obs.  a  The  passage 
hawk,  b  A  worthless  fellow. 
Tar'tar  horse.  The  tarpan. 
tar-ta'ri-an,  n.  A  tartar  ;  spe¬ 
cif.,  a  thief.  Obs.  Cant. 

Taryta  rin'  (tar/ta/rttN'),  n.  TF.] 
In  several  of  Alphonse  Daudet’s 
satirical  novels,  a  boastful  citi¬ 
zen  of  Tarascon  who,  to  achieve 
fame  as  a  great  hunter  and  ad¬ 
venturer,  engages  in  various  ab¬ 
surd  undertakings.  (tar.  Ohs.  I 
tar'tar-ine.u  Consisting  of  tar- 1 
tar'tar-ine  (tiir'tdr-Yn  ;  -en),  n. 
Potassium  carbonate,  got  by  in¬ 
cineration  of  tartar  Obs. 
tar'ta-rine.  n.  [OF.  tartarin , 
or  LL.  tartarinus.]  A  costly 
silk  fabric  supposed  to  have 
been  made  by  the  Tartars.  Obs. 
tar-ta'ri-um ( tiir-ta'rT-wm;  1  l.j), 
|  n.  =  TARTARINE,  a  cloth.  Obs. 
i  Tar'tar  ize,  v.  f.  See-izK. 
i  tar'tar-ly,  adv.  In  the  manner 
of  a  tartar  (sense  2).  Rare. 

I  tar'ta-rum  1 1  ii  r't  d-r  u  m),  n. 
Pharm.  Tartar. 

Tar'ta-ry  (-rT),n.  Tartarus  Obs. 
II  tarte  (tart),  n.  [F.]  A  tart- 
ll  tar  tine' (tdr'len'),  7i.  [F.]  A 
slice  of  bread  spread  with  pre¬ 
served  fruit  or  with  butter. 
tart'iBh,  a.  See  1st  -ish. 
tar'tle  (tar't’l),  v.  i.  To  hesi¬ 
tate,  esp.  before  recognizing  a 
person.  Scot.  Obs. 
tart'let,  n.  A  small  tart, 
tart'ly,  ortv.  of  tart.  See  -ly. 
tartonphily,  n.  (It.  tartufole , 
tart  uf ali.]  Truffles.  Obs. 
tar-tral 'ic  (t  a  r-t  r  S  1  'Y  k ),  a. 


[From  Tartar  the  chemical 
compound.]  Chem.  Ditartaric. 
tar-tram'ate  (t  iir-tr  a  m'at),  n. 
Chem.  A  salt  of  tartramic  acid, 
tar-tram'ic  (-Yk ),  a.  [ tartro -  + 
-amicA  Chem.  Designating  an 
acid,  C4lI70-tN,got  us  a  sirup  by 
action  of  ammonia  on  tartaric 
anhydride. 

tar-tram'ide  (-Td  ;  -Yd  ;  184),  n. 
Also  -id.  [ tartro-  4-  amide.) 
Chem.  A  white  substance, 
C4lIs04N2,  amide  of  tartaric 
acid. 

tar'trate  (tar'trat),  n.  [Cf.  F. 
tartrate.]  Chem.  A  salt  or  ester 
of  tartaric  acid. 

tar'tra-zine  (tiir'trd-zYn  ;  -zen  ; 
184),  n.  Also  -zin.  [farfaric  + 
hydrazine.]  See  i>ye.  —  tar'- 
tra-zin'ic  (-zYn'Yk),  a. 
tartre.  T  tartar. 
tar  trel'ic  (t  a  r-t  r?  I'Y  k),  a. 
|  From  tartar  the  chemical 
compound.]  Chem.  Designating 
a  white  deliquescent  anhydride, 
C4II4O-,,  of  tartaric  acid, 
tar'tron.  T  tartarine.  a  silk. 
tar'tro-nate(tar'trC»-n  a  t),  n. 
Salt  or  ester  of  turtronie  acid, 
tar'tro-nyl  (-nYl),  11.  [tartron ic 
4-  -*//.]  Chem.  A  bivalent  radi¬ 
cal,  C.^II  . O3,  the  radical  of  tar¬ 
taric  acid’.  Cf.  BENZOYL, 
tartronyl  urea.  Dialnric  acid, 
tar  tro-vi'nic  (ta^trS-vT'nYk  : 
-vYn'Yk),  a.  [tartro-  4-  tunic.] 
Org.  Chem.  Ethyltarturic. 
tar'tryl  (tiir'trYl).  n.  [tartro- 
-4  -yl.  Chem.  The  bivalent 
radical  C4II4O4,  the  radical  of 
tartaric  acid.  Cf.  benzoyl. 
tar-tuf'fer-y  (tiir-tQf'?r-Y),  n. 
Tartuflsm.  _ 

TaTu-ma'rKta'roo-ma'rey.Var. 

of  Tarahumari. 

tarve  (tiirv),  r.  t.,v.  t„  if  n.  [Cf. 

AS.  torfiati  to  throw,  and  E.  to/i- 


sy-turvy.]  Turn;  bend.  U.  S. 
tarveal,  n.  if  v.  ICf.Icel.  torveldr 
hard,  difficult.]  Fatigue.  Obs. 
S cot.  — a.  Fretful.  Obs.  Scot. 
tar  water,  a  A  cold  infusion  of 
tar  in  water,  used  as  a  drug,  b 
Ammoniacal  water  of  gasworks. 
t&r'weed7,/!.  Any  of  various  Cal¬ 
ifornia  resinous-glandular  aster- 
aceous  plants,  esp.  species  of  Ma¬ 
dia,  Ilemizonia,  and  Grind elia. 
tar  well.  Gas  Manuf.  A  recep¬ 
tacle  in  which  are  drawn  off 
the  condensed  products  from 
the  hydraulic  main. 
tar'whine7  (tiir'hwYnO,  n.  [Na¬ 
tive  name.]  a  A  sparoid  iood 
fish  ( Chrysophrys sarba)  of  Aus¬ 
tralia.  b  =  black  bream  a. 
tar'woodX  n.  A  New  Zealand 
taxacoous  tree  ( Dacrydium  co- 
lensoi).  [age,  tarrisome.I 
taryage.  tarysum.  f  takry-| 
tas.  T  fakes,  form  of  take;  tass. 
ta-Ba'io  (tri-sii'hb  ;  180),  n.  [Sp.] 
.Jerked  beef.  South  America. 
taB'ar (tfis'dr).  Var.  of  tussah. 
ta8cal,  n.  [Cf.  Gael,  taisyeal 
the  finding  of  anything.]  A 
reward  for  information  about 
stolen  cattle.  Obs.  Scot. 
tas'eo  (ttts'kS),  ti.  [Cf.  Sp.  tas- 
conio,  L.  tasconium  a  kind  of 
clayey  earth.]  A  kind  of  clay 
for  making  melting  pots, 
taae.  +  tass,  a  tasset. 
ta8e.  4*  takes,  form  of  take  ; 
obs.  pi.  of  toe.  [tache.  Obs. I 
tasee.  n.  A  button  or  clasp.  Cf.  | 
taael.  tasell.  4  teasel. 
taah  (tdsh),  v.  t.  [F.  tarher.] 
To  stain  ;  Boil  ;  also,  to  fatigue. 
—  11.  [F.  tache.]  Stain;  blem¬ 
ish  j  hence,  a  disgrace.  Cf. 
tache.  Both  Scot,  a,*  Dial. Eng. 
tash  (tiish),  n._  Also  tass  (tas). 
[Hind,  tdsh,  tds.  fr.  Ar.  tds  cup, 
plate,  brocade.]  An  East  In¬ 


dian  fabric  containing  much 
gold  or  silver  thread. 
Tash'mi-tum  (tiish'mf-td&m), 
n.  [Assyrian,  lit.  revelation.] 
Babylon.  Myth.  A  goddess,  the 
consort  of  Nebo. 
taah-rif'  (tash-ref'),  n.  Also 
tasheriff \  tashreef.  (Ar.  tashnf 
his  grace,  pi.  tashrifat ,  tasha- 
rif,  honors,  robe  of  honor.] 
Honor  ;  respect ;  attention  or 
politeness  from  a  superior;  also, 
a  gift ;  a  complimentary  pres¬ 
ent.  Anylo-Ind. 
tasil.  4  TEASEL, 
task 'It  (tds' kit),  />.  a.  Fa¬ 
tigued  ;  fagged.  Scot. 
taBk'lesa.  a.  See -less. 
ta8k'mi8  tress,  n.  A  woman 
who  imposes  tasks, 
taskt.  Tasked.  Ref.  Sp. 
tasle.  4  teasel. 
taB'let(t&s'16t),7i  [Cf.  OF.  tasse- 
let,  dim.  of  tassel  piece  of  cloth, 
and  E.  tasset.]  A  tasset. 

Tasm  Abbr.  Tasmania. 
tas'ma-nare/  (tflz'md-nar'),  n. 
See  PETROGRAPHY. 

tas'ma-nite  C-nTt),  w.  (From 
Tasmania.)  Min.  A  compound 
of  carbon,  hydrogen,  oxygen, 
and  sulphur  in  minute  reddish 
brown  scales  in  shale, 
tappe.  v.  L  To  palpitate.  ( >5*. 
taspysster.  4  tapster. 
tass  (tds;  tas),i/.  [F.  tas.J  A  heap, 
esp.  of  eartli  ;  also,  a  mow,  as  of 
hay.  Obs.  or  Scot,  if  Dial.  Eng. 
tass.  tasse  (tds),  n.  [Cf.  tas¬ 
set.]  =  TASSET. 
t&8-sa'go  (tii-sii'gS),  n.  Tasajo. 
South  America.  [sah.| 

tas'sah  (tfis'd).  Var.  of  tus-| 
tas'sal  (t&s'rfl).  Var.  of  torsel. 
tasse.  4  tass.  [sels.  Obs. I 
tassed,  a.  Adorned  with  tas-| 
tassed,//.  a.  [Cf.  tax,  v.]  Over¬ 
come.  Obs. 


tas'sel.  ri.  A  careless  good-for- 
nothing  person.  Dial.  Eng. 
tas'sel.  fTEASEL.  [toksel.| 
tas'sel(tfts'’l).  Var.  of  tercel,! 
tas'sel.  Scot.  vur.  of  tussle. 
tas'sel-burX  n.  A  thistle.  Obs. 
tassel  bush.  The  fever  bu6h  of 
California. 

tas'seld.  Tasseled.  Ref.  Sp. 
tas'sel-et,  n.  A  small  tassel.  Obs. 
tassel  fish  Any  of  various 
threadfins.  Australia. 
tassel  flower.  &  A  tropical  Asi¬ 
atic  asteraceous  plant  (Emilia 
son  chi  folia)  having  small  tas- 
sel-like  heads  of  scarlet  flowers; 
—called  also  Flora’ s-jjo  in  thrush. 
b  An  asteraceous  plant  (Coleo- 
s  a  n  t  h  u  s  grand ijtorus)  of  the 
western  United  Slates,  c  The 
prairie  clover.  d  Any  mimo- 
saceous  tree  of  the  genus  Inga. 
West  Indies. 

tassel  grass.  An  aquatic  herb 
of  the  genus  Ruppxa,  esp.  R. 
maritima.  [hyacinth.] 

tassel  hyacinth.  =  feathered! 
tassel  stitch  a  An  embroid¬ 
ery  6titch  for  making  open 
loops  cut  to  form  fringe,  b  A 
kind  of  plush  stitch, 
tassel  tree.  Any  eornaceou6  tree 
of  the  genus  Garrj/a, with  tassel- 
like  staminate  aments  [saii.J 
tos'ser  (tfi6'fr).  Var.  oitus-| 
tassette.  4  tasset. 

||  tas  sette'  (td'sft'l,  71.  [Cf. 
tasset.]  A  cone  of  refractory 
ware,  sometimes  used  as  a  sup¬ 
port  for  pottery  in  a  kiln, 
tasshe.  4  tache,  touchwood, 
tass'ie  (tds'Y),  n.  =  tass,  a 
cup.  Scot. 

tass 'mak  er,  n.  A  maker  of 
leather  purses  or  pouches.  Obs. 
tast.  4  taketh ,  form  of  take  : 
taste.  [-able. I 

tast'a-ble  (tas'td-b’l),  a.  See| 


ale,  senate,  c<ire,  &m,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofa ;  eve,  $vent,  €nd,  recent,  maker ;  ice,  Ill ;  old,  6bey,  orb,  5dd,  s&ft,  connect ;  use,  unite,  urn,  up,  circus,  menu ; 

K  Foreign  Word,  f  Obsolete  Variant  of.  4- combined  with.  =  equals. 


TASTE 


2117 


TAUROMACHIC 


to  try  by  the  touch,  to  try,  to  taste,  F.  later ,  LL.  (assumed) 
Instate,  perh.  due  to  confusion  of  (assumed)  LL.  tarilare, 
v.  fieq.  of  L.  laxare  to  touch  sharply,  to  estimate,  with  L 
gustare  to  taste.  See  tax,  v.  t.]  X.  To  try  or  test  by  or 
as  by  the  touch  ;  to  touch  for  the  purpose  of  testing  ; 
hence,  to  test ;  try  ;  prove  ;  as,  to  taste  a  bow.  Ohs. 

„  rr.  Taste  it  well  and  stone  thou  shalt  it  find.  Chaucer. 

2.  To  try  by  the  touch  of  the  tongue  ;  to  ascertain  che  rel¬ 
ish  or  flavor  of  (anything)  by  taking  a  small  quantity  into 
the  mouth  ;  specif.,  to  test  the  quality  of  (anything)  by  its 
taste  ;  as,  to  taste  wine  for  the  trade. 

3.  To  eat  or  drink  a  small  quantity  of,  as  for  testing ;  to 
partake  of  (food  or  drink),  esp.  in  small  quantities. 

4.  To  pai take  of  ;  to  participate  in  ; —  usually  implying 
relish  or  pleasure.  “  A  deeper  joy  to  taste.”  Shelley. 

5.  To  yield  a  pleasant  taste  or  flavor  to ;  to  please.  Rare. 

6.  To  like  ;  appreciate  ;  enjoy.  Fielding. 

7.  To  become  acquainted  with  by  actual  trial ;  to  essay  ; 
experience ;  undergo. 

He  .  .  .  should  taste  death  for  every  man. 

8.  To  discern  ;  understand  ;  know.  Now  Rare. 

9.  To  impart  a  flavor  to  ;  to  flavor.  Rare. 

10.  To  long  for  ;  to  desire  ;  wish.  Obs.  &  R. 

11.  To  have  sexual  intercourse  with.  Obs. 

12.  To  smell.  Obs. 
taste  (tast),  v.  i.  1.  To  touch,  esp.  so  as  to  test.  Obs. 

2.  To  try  food  with  the  mouth  ;  to  eat  or  drink  a  little 
only  ;  to  try  the  flavor  of  anything  ;  as,  to  taste  of  wine. 

F or  age  but  tastes  of  pleasures,  youth  devours.  Dryden. 

3.  To  have  a  certain  flavor  when  applied  to  the  taste  or¬ 
gans  ;  to  excite  a  particular  sensation,  by  which  the  specific 
quality  or  flavor  is  distinguished  ;  fig.,  to  have  a  particular 
quality ;  as,  the  milk  tastes  sour  or  of  garlic. 

Yea,  every  idle,  nice,  and  wanton  reason 

Shall  to  the  king  taste  of  this  action.  Shak. 


Reb.  U.  9. 


Shak. 


4.  To  have  perception,  experience,  or  enjoyment ;  to  par¬ 
take  ;  —  often  with  of;  as,  to  taste  of  nature’s  bounty. 

The  valiant  never  taste  of  death  but  once.  Shak. 
taste,  7i.  [Cf.  OF.  tast  the  touch.]  1.  A  touch  or  stroke  ; 
also,  the  sense  of  touch  ;  esp.,  a  touching  in  order  to  test ; 
a  test ;  hence,  broadly,  essay;  trial;  experience.  Obs. 

2.  Act  of  tasting  with  the  mouth  ;  gustation. 

3  A  particular  sensation  excited  by  the  application  of  a 
su’i, stance  to  the  tongue  ;  the  quality  or  savor  of  any  sub¬ 
stance  as  perceived  by  means  of  the  tongue ;  flavor ;  .as, 
the  taste  of  an  orange  ;  a  bitter,  acid,  or  sweet,  taste. 

4.  Physiol.  The  one  of  the  five  senses  by  which  certain 
properties  of  bodies  (called  their  taste savor ,  flavor)  are 
ascertained  by  contact  with  the  organs  of  taste.  Taste 
depends  mainly  on  the  contact  of  soluble  matter  with  the 
terminal  organs  (connected  with  branches  of  the  glosso¬ 
pharyngeal  and  other  nerves)  in  the  papillae  on  the  surface 
of  the  tongue.  The  base  of  the  tongue  is  considered  most 
sensitive  to  bitter  substances,  the  point  to  sweet  and  acid 
substances.  The  end-organs  of  the  sense  of  taste  are  the  taste 
buds  in  the  epithelium  of  the  tongue.  In  order  to  affect  the 
brushlike  ends  of  the  nerves  of  taste  which  ramify  in  these  taste 
buds,  substances  must  be  soluble.  Only  four  tastes,  acid,  bitter, 
salt,  sweet,  are  fundamental.  All  others  are  either  combinations, 
or,  as  is  more  common,  sensations  of  taste  modified  by  smell. 

5.  Intellectual  relish  ;  liking  ;  fondness  ;  —  formerly  with 
of,  now  with  for  ;  as,  he  had  no  taste  for  study. 

6  Heed;  attention.  Obs.  &  R.  Macro  Plays. 

7-  The  power  of  discerning  and  appreciating  beauty,  order, 
congruity,  proportion,  symmetry,  or  whatever  constitutes 
excellence,  esp.  in  the  fine  arts  and  belles-lettres  ;  critical 
judgment;  discernment;  as,  a  man  of  taste. 

Taste  is  nothing  but  sensibility  to  the  different  degrees  and 
kinds  of  excellence  in  the  works  of  Art  or  Nature.  Hazlitt. 
8  Manner  with  respect  to  what  is  pleasing,  refined,  or 
good  usage  ;  style  ;  as,  an  epitaph  in  had  taste. 

9.  A  little  piece  tasted  or  eaten  ;  a  bit ;  a  sample;  hence, 
Colloq.  or  Slang ,  any  trifling  amount ;  a  little.  Bacon. 

10.  A  smell ;  scent ;  odor.  Obs.  tt*  R. 

Syn.  —  Vein,  streak,  strain,  dash,  spice,  touch,  hint, 
thought,  shade.— Taste,  flavor,  savor,  relish,  smack,  tang 
are  distinguished  in  their  fig.  senses.  Taste,  as  here  com¬ 
pared,  denotes  a  sample  or  specimen  of  something,  rather 
than  (a9  in  the  case  of  the  other  words)  a  property  of  it ; 
a9,  “  Come,  give  us  a  taste  of  your  quality  ”  (Shak.).  Fla¬ 
vor.  savor,  and  relish  suggest  either  a  predominant  or 
distinctive  quality,  or  a  tinge  or  trace  of  something  ;  as, 
“  The  higher  heroisms  and  the  old  rare  flavors  are  passing 
out  of  life  ”  (  W.  James) ;  The  passing  hour’s  supporting 
joys  have  lost  the  keen-edged  flavor ”  ( G .  Meredith ) ;  “  We 
have  the  art  perception,  we  catch  flavors ,  and  roll  them 
on  our  tongues  ”  ( T .  E.  Broun) ;  “a  Puritanism  that  still 
strove  to  keep  in  its  creed  the  intense  savor  which  had 
long  gone  out  of  its  faith  ”  (Lowell) ;  “  There  was  a  slight 
savor  of  disappointment  in  his  tone”  ( Mary  Wilkins );  cf. 
**  the  style  here  and  there  savoring  too  strongly  of  sermon” 
(Gray) ;  “  the  full  flavor,  the  whole  relish  of  delight  ”  (H. 
W.  Beecher );  “Your  lordship  .  .  .  hath  yet  some  smack  of 


age  in  you,  some  relish  of  the  saltness  of  time”  (Shak.). 
Smack  and  tang  (which  denotes  esp.  a  fresh  or  pungent 
flavor)  are  more  homely  and  familiar;  as,  “  the  Saxon  names 
of  places,  with  the  pleasant,  wholesome  rmack  of  the  soil 
m  them  ”  (M.  Arnold ) ;  cf.  ‘‘  Too  many  negative  superior¬ 
ities  begin  to  smack  a  little  of  the  prig  ”  (Stei'enson) ;  “  The 
language  lias  a  tang  of  Shakespeare”  (Gray)  ;  “  Yankee- 
lsms  .  .  .  whose  salt-sea  flavor  lias  its  own  peculiar  tang 
m  it”  (Lowell).  See  relish,  smell,  vein,  turn. 
out  of  taste,  without  power  to  discern  flavors,  relishes, 
qualities,  etc.  —  to  one’s  t..  to  one’s  liking, 
taste  bud.  Anal.  One  oi  the  end-organs  of  taste.  They 
consist  of  an  oval  group  of  spindle-shaped  cells  (the  gusta¬ 
tory  cells)  ending  in  a  filiform  process,  inclosed  in  an  en¬ 
velope  of  supporting  cells  whose  arrangement  suggests 
that  of  the  leaves  in  a  bud.  In  man  they  occur  in  the  epi¬ 
thelium  on  the  circumvallate  and  some  of  the  fungiform 
papillae  of  the  tongue,  on  the  base  of  the  tongue,  and  on 
the  anterior  pillars  of  the  fauces,  soft  palate,  etc. 
tast'ed  (tas'tSd  ;  -tTd  ;  151),  a.  Having  a  taste  ;  —  usually 
in  composition  ;  as,  sweet -tasted  ;  sour -tasted. 
taste'ful  (tast'fool),  a.  1.  Savory.  “  Tasteful  herbs.”  Pope. 
2.  Having,  exhibiting,  or  conforming  to,  good  taste;  as, 
a  tasteful  man  ;  tasteful  drapery  ;  tasteful  decorations. 

—  taste'ful-ly,  adv.  —  taste'ful-ness,  n. 
taste'less,  a.  1.  Having  no  taste  ;  insipid  ;  flat ;  as,  tasteless 

fruit ;  lienee,  without  pleasure  or  interest;  insipid  ;  dull. 

2.  Destitute  of  the  sense  of  taste. 

3.  Not  manifesting,  or  not  conscious  of  what  is,  good  taste; 
not  in  good  taste  ;  as,  tasteless  decorations;  a  tasteless  age. 

—  taste'less  ly,  adv.  —  taste'less  ness.  n. 

tast'er  (tas'ter),  n.  1.  One  who  tastes.  Specif.  :  a  One 
who  tastes  food  or  drink  to  test  it  before  serving. 

Thy  tutor  be  thy  taster,  ere  thou  eat  Dryden. 

b  One  who  tests,  as  tea,  by  tasting,  for  trade  purposes. 

2.  That  in  which,  or  by  whicli,  anything  is  tasted.  Specif.: 
a  A  shallow  metal  cup  used  in  testing  wine,  b  A  pipette. 
C  A  fluted  tool  for  taking  a  simple  of  cheese  or  butter. 

3.  A  drink  of  liquor.  Obs.  Scot. 

tast'y  (tas'tT),  a. ;  tast'i-er  (-tT-er) ;  tast'i-est.  1.  Hav¬ 
ing,  or  showing,  good  taste ;  being  in  conformity  with 
good  taste  ;  as,  a  tasty  person  ;  tasty  furniture.  Colloq. 

2.  Pleasing  to  the  palate;  as,  a  tasty  dish, 
tat  (t5t),  v.  t. ;  tat'ted  ;  tat'ting.  [Cf.  dial,  tat ,  tail,  a 
tuft  of  hair  or  wool,  Icel.  trela  shreds,  tseta  to  tease  or  pick 
wool.]  1.  To  mat  ;  tangle.  Scot.  &  Dial.  Eng. 

2.  To  make  by  tatting  (which  see);  as,  tatted  edging, 
tat,  v.  i.  To  work  at  tatting.  See  tatting. 

Ta'tar  (ta'tdr),  n.  [See  Tartar.]  A  member  of  any  of 
numerous  mixed  tribes  or  hordes,  mostly  Mongolic  or 
Turkic,  inhabiting  parts  of  Russia  and  of  central  and 
eastern  Asia.  Originally  the  term  probably  designated  the 
Tungusic  tribes  of  Manchuria  and  Mongolia,  but  it  came 
to  be  employed  in  Europe  to  designate  any  of  the  invading 
Asiatic  hordes.  —  a.  Of  or  pert,  to  the  Tatars,  or  designat¬ 
ing,  or  belonging  to,  a  branch  of  the  Ural-Altaic  languages. 
Ta  ta'ri-an  (ta-ta'rl-fin ;  115),  Ta-tar'ic  (-tSr'Tk),  a.  Of 
or  pert,  to  the  Tatars.  See  also  Tartarian. 
tat'OU-ay  (t5t'oo-a;  ta'too-i'),  n.  [Guarani  tatu-ay,  lit., 
wound  tatou,  because  its  fat  is  used  for  curing  wounds.] 
A  large  armadillo  (Cabassous  unicinctus )  of  tropical  South 
America,  having  12  or  13  movable  bands  or  plates  around 
the  body.  The  tail,  which  lias  few  plates,  is  shorter  than 
the  body,  and  the  third  front  claw  is  very  large  and  falcate, 
tat'ter  (tSt'er),  n.  [Cf.  Icel.  tbtur ,  tottur ,  pi.  Tdirar ,  tbt- 
trar ,  Norw.  totra ,  pi.  lotror ,  LG.  tallern  tatters.]  1.  A  rag 
or  a  part  torn  and  hanging  ;  —  chiefly  in  pi. 

Tear  a  passion  to  tatters ,  to  very  rags.  Shak. 

2.  A  tatterdemalion. 

tat'ter,  v.  t.  &  i.  ;  tat'tered  (-erd) ;  tat'ter-ing.  To  tear 
into  shreds  ;  to  make  or  become  ragged, 
tat  ter  de  mal'ion  (tSt'er-dt-mal'yT/n  ;  -mXl'ySn;  277),  n. 
[latter  4-  (perh.)  a  derivative  of  OF.  desmaillier  to  break 
the  meshes  of,  to  tear :  cf.  OF.  maillon  long  clothes, 
swaddling  clothes,  F.  maillot.  See  tatter  ;  mail  armor.] 
A  ragged  fellow  ;  a  ragamuffin.  If  Estrange. 

tat'tered  (tSt'erd),  }>.  a.  1.  Ragged  ;  torn  in  shreds. 

2.  Clad  in  ragged  clothes. 

3.  Broken  ;  dilapidated,  as  a  building.  Rare. 

Tat'ter  sail’s  (tSt'er-s61z),  n.  A  famous  horse  market 
in  London,  established  in  17G6  by  Richard  Tattersall,  also 
used  as  the  headquarters  of  credit  betting  on  English  horse 
races  ;  hence,  a  large  horse  market  elsewhere, 
tat'ting  (tat'Tng),  n.  [See  tat  to  mat.]  A  kind  of  knotted 
lace  made  from  cotton  or  linen  thread  wound  on  a  shuttle  ; 
also,  the  act  or  process  of  making  it. 
tat'tle  (tSt'’l),  v.  i. ;  tat'tled  (-’Id);  tat'tling  (-ltng). 
[Akin  to  ME.  tateren ,  LG.  tateln ,  D.  tateren  to  stammer, 
and  perh.  to  E.  titter.}  1.  To  prate  ;  to  talk  idly  ;  to  use 
many  words  with  little  meaning  ;  to  chatter. 

2.  To  tell  tales  or  secrets  ;  to  be  a  talebearer. 


tat'tle  (t5t'’l),  v.  t.  To  utter  or  disclose  by  tattling  ;  as, 
to  tattle  gossip  ;  to  tattle  a  secret, 
tat'tle,  n.  Idle  talk  or  chat ;  trifling  talk  ;  prate. 

Syn.  —  See  gossip. 

tat'tler  (tSt'ler),  7i.  1.  One  who  tattles;  an  idle  talker; 

also,  one  who  tells  tales.  Jer.  Taylor. 

2  Any  of  certain  rather  slender  long-billed  limicoline  birds 
of  Tolanus  and  allied  genera,  as  the  willet,  yellowlegs,  and 
redshank  ;  —  so  called  from  their  loud  notes.  Some  smaller 
species,  though  almost  invariably  called  sandpipers ,  as 
the  common  European,  the  spotted,  and  solitary,  sandpi¬ 
pers,  properly  belong  to  this  group. 

3.  An  alarm,  or  striking,  watch  or  clock.  Obs.  Cant. 
tat'tling  (t&t'lTng),  p.  a.  Given  to  idle  talk ;  apt  to  tell 
tales  ;  gossipy.  —  tat'tling-ly,  adv. 
tat-tOO'  (t5-too'),  n.  [Earlier  taptoo ,  D.  taptoe ;  lap  a  tap, 
faucet  -j-  toe  to,  shut  (i.  e.,  the  taps,  or  drinking  houses, 
shut  from  the  soldiers).]  Mil.  ti*  Nav.  A  call  sounded  on 
drum  and  fife,  trumpet,  or  bugle,  shortly  before  taps,  giv¬ 
ing  notice  to  soldiers  or  sailors  to  repair  to  quarters, 
tat  too',  v.  t.  ;  tat-tooed'  (-tood') ;  tat-too'ing.  [Of  Pol¬ 
ynesian  origin ;  cf.  Maori  ta  to  tattoo,  Tahitian  tail/  punc- 
turation.]  To  mark  or  color  (the  skin)  by  pricking  in 
coloring  matter  so  as  to  form  indelible  marks  or  figures 
or  by  production  of  scars. 

tat-tOO',  7i.  ;  pi.  -toos'  (-tooz').  An  indelible  mark  or  figure 
fixed  upon  the  surface  of  the  body 
by  the  insertion  of  pigment  under 
the  skin  or  by  the  production  of 
scars.  Generally,  the  former  meth¬ 
od  is  practiced  by  clear-skinned 
peoples,  and  the  latter  is  common 
ainong  blacks,  the  scars  being 
either  gashes  healing  lighter  than 
the  surrounding  surface,  or  raised 
weals  or  patches  produced  by  pro¬ 
longed  irritation  of  the  flesh.  Tat¬ 
tooing  serves  both  ornamental  and 
heraldic  purposes  among  savages, 
tat  too'age  (-aj),  n.  Act  or  process 
of  tattooing  ;  a  tattooed  design, 
tat-too'ing,  n.  A  mark  or  design, 
or  marks  or  designs  collectively,  tattooed  upon  flesh, 
tail  (tou),  7i.  [Gr.  Tav.]  a  The  nineteenth  letter  (T,  t)  of 
the  Greek  alphabet,  equivalent  to  English  /.  b  =  tav. 
taunt  (tant;  tdnt),  a.  [Cf.  OF.  &  F.  (ant  so  much,  so 
many,  L.  tantus  of  such  size,  so  great,  so  much,  and  E. 
ataunt.]  Naut.  tt*  Dial.  Eng.  Very  high  or  tall  ;  as, 
taunt  masts. 

taunt  (tant ;  tfint ;  277),  v.  t.;  taunt'ed  ;  taunt'ing.  [Prob. 
fr.  OF.  tanter  to  tempt,  to  try,  var.  of  tenter  (see  tempt)  ; 
cf.  E.  dial,  taunt  to  tempt,  to  dare  (one),  to  tease.]  1.  To 
tease.  Obs.  or  Dial. 

2.  To  reproach  with  severe  or  insulting  words ;  to  upbraid, 
esp.  by  casting  something  in  one’s  teeth  ;  to  jeer  at. 

3  To  make  the  subject  of  scornful  censure  or  reproach  ; 
to  cast  in  one’s  teeth.  Obs.  “  Taunt  my  faults.”  Shak. 
Syn.  —  Deride,  mock,  jeer  at,  flout,  revile.  See  ridicule. 

taunt,  n.  1.  Upbraiding  language;  a  bitter  or  sarcastic 
reproach  ;  insulting  invective. 

With  scoffs,  and  scorns,  and  contumelious  taunts.  Shak. 
2.  One  w  ho  is  taunted  ;  an  object  of  scornful  reproach. 
Tau'rld  (t6'nd),  n.  [Taurus  -|-  Ist-iVL]  Astron.  Any  of  a 
group  of  meteors  appearing  November  20-23  ;  —  so  called 
because  they  appear  to  radiate  from  a  point  in  Taurus, 
tau'rine  (to'rin  ;  -rTn  ;  183),  a.  [L.  taurinus ,  fr.  taurus  a 
bull.  See  Taurus.]  1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  bull ;  bovine. 
2.  Relating  to  t lie  zodiacal  sign  Taurus,  or  to  the  interval 
from  4500  to  1900  b.  c.,  when  the  suu  was  in  Taurus  at  or 
near  the  vernal  equinox. 

tau'rine  (t6'rin  ;  -ren  ;  184),  tau'rln  (-rTn),  n.  [It  was 
first  found  in  ox  bile.  See  Taurus.]  Physiol.  Chem.  A  sub¬ 
stance  of  neutral  reaction  occurring  in  small  quantity  in 
the  juices  of  muscle, in  the  lungs,  and  elsewhere,  and  formed 
as  a  cleavage  product  of  taurocholic  acid.  It  crystallizes 
in  colorless,  regular  prisms,  and  is  an  amino  derivative  of 
ethyl  sulphonic  acid,  CoH4(NH>)SOsH. 
tau'ro-bo'li-um  (tfi'ro-bo'lT-wm"),  n. ;  pi.  -lia  (-d).  [L.,  fr. 
Gr.  Tavpo/SoAioi/,  prob.  for  ravpoTroAiop,  fr.  Tavpo7roAo<>,  an 
epithet  of  Artemis.]  The  sacrifice  of  a  bull,  involving  the 
baptism  of  the  worshipers  with  the  bull’s  blood.  The  rite 
irobably  originated  in  worship  of  the  Persian  goddess  Ana- 
lita,  but  was  adopted  in  Mithras  worship.  See  Mithras. 
tau'ro-cho'late  (ko'lat ;  -kol'at),  n.  Physiol.  Chem.  A  salt 
of  taurocholic  acid. 

tau  ro  chol'lc  (-kbl'Tk),  a.  [taurine  -f-  cholic.'}  Physiol. 
Chem.  Pert,  to  or  designating  a  bitter-sweet  deliquescent 
acid,  C26H4507NS,  occurring  as  the  sodium  salt  in  the  bile 
of  man,  of  Carnivora,  and  of  the  ox  and  a  few  other  Her- 
bivora.  On  hydrolysis  it  yields  cholic  acid  and  taurine. 


Pattern  of  Tattoo  on  the 
face  of  Te  Pehi,  a  Ma¬ 
ori  chief. 


taste,  n.  A  kind  of  narrow  and 
thin  silk  ribbon.  Rare. 
taste  bulb.  A  taste  bud. 
taste  cell.  A  gustatory  cell, 
taste'kin.  w.  See -kin. 
taste  paper.  A  portion  of  the 
written  work  in  the  Oxford 
“greats”  requiring  critical  anal¬ 
ysis  of  classical  authors.  Orf. 
Unir  Sbtng.  (able.  Obs.  I 

taat'l  ble( tas'tY-li’ 1), a.  =tast-! 
tast'i-ly  (-tl-lT),  at/r.  of  tasty. 
tast'l  ness.  h.  See -ness. 

||  tas'  to  (tiis'tfi),  u.  [It.]  Music. 
A  key  or  thing  touched  to  pro¬ 
duce  a  tone 

||  tas'to  so'lo.  Tit.]  Single 
touch  ;  —  in  old  music,  a  direc¬ 
tion  that  the  bass  notes  over  or 
under  it  should  he  played  alone, 
or  with  no  other  chords  than 
unisons  and  octaves, 
tastour.  4*  taster,  [of  that. I 
tat  (tat;  tat).  Obs.  or  dial.  vnr.| 
tat.  n.  Father  ;  dad.  Dial.  Eng. 
tat.  n.  [Cf.  tat  to  do  tatting.] 
Tuft;  tangle.  Sent.  Sc  Dial.  Eng. 
tat.  n.  Dial.  Eng.  V  Cant.  A 
ratr  —  r.  i.  To  gather  rags, 
tat  tat), 7i. SfV.  Tap: touch.  Dial. 
tat  (tilt),  »».  [Hind,  tat.]  A 
coarse  fabric,  as  matting’;  esp.. 
gunny  cloth.  India.  [pony. I 
tat  (tat),  n.  Short  for  tattoo.  a| 
tat  (tat;  Skr.  tht),  n.  [Skr.,  this, 
that,  ncut.  pron.j  Theos.  The  ab¬ 
solute. 

Tat  (tAt),  n. ;  pi.  Tates.  An 
agricultural  people  of  Iranian 


|  speech,  possibly  allied  to  the 
Tnjiks  dwelling  upon  the  south¬ 
west  shores  of  the  Caspian  Sea. 

'  ta'-ta'  (tii'ta'),  inter  j.  Good- 
by  ;  farewell.  Familiar. 

Tatar  sable.  See  kolinsky. 
tatarwagges.  taterwagges,  n. 
/>/.  Tatters  ;  shreds.  Ohs. 
ta  tau'pa  (td-t6'pa),  n.  [Tupi 
tatauba.]  A  South  American 
tinamou  (Crypt urns  tatavpa). 
tatch  (dial,  tftch,  tach).  Ohs.  or 
Scot.  &  dial,  of  tach,  to  fasten, 
tatche.  Ohs.  or  archaic  var.  of 
TACH  k.  [Eng.  var.  of  TECHY, 
tatch'y  (tttch'T;  tach'Y).  Dial. 
tate(tat),  n.  (See  tat  to  mat. 
A  small  piece  of  something,  ns 
wool  or  hay  :  a  lock  (of  hair). 
Ohs.  nr  Sent.  Sc  Dial.  Eng. 
ta'ter(ta'tPr;-t?),u.  Potato.  Dial. 
tater.  4  tatter. 
tath.  +  taketh,  form  of  take. 
tath  (tdth),  n.  [Cf.  Icel.  ta# 
dung.]  Dung;  manure;— of 
sheep  and  cattle  ;  also,  coarse 
rank  grass  growing  near  ma¬ 
nure.—)'.  ».  To  dung.  —  r.  t. 
To  manure  (land)  by  pasturing 
sheep  and  cattle  on  it.  All  Obs. 
nr  Scot.  Sc  Dial.  Eng. 
tathe,  r.  t.  To  vomit.  Obs. 
ta'tie(tiI'tY),n.  =  potato.  Dial. 
tatird  -^tattered.  [Ref.  Sp.\ 
tat'l.  tat'ld.  Tattle;  tattled.! 
tatle.  f  tattle.  [C«nf.| 
tat'mon'ger.  n.  A  cheat.  Ofts.l 
Tat'nal  (tttt'nl  ;  -nfl-T).  Bib. 


ta'toe  (ta'tft  ;  -tu),  n.  Aphetic 
for  potato.  Dial. 
ta  too',  tn-tco'er,  ta-too'ing, 
etc.  Vars.  of  tattoo,  etc. 
ta-tou'  (t«i-t<>o'),  n.  (Tupi  tatii, 
tdto:  cf.  F.  tatou,  Pg.  tutu. J  Ar¬ 
madillo:  esp.,  giant  armadillo, 
tatou  peba.  The  peba. 
tatrid.  +  tattered. 
tatt.  Var.  of  tat. 
tat'ta  ( tilt'd ;  tat'a),  n.  Daddy. 
Ohs.  nr  Dial.  [of  tatty.  | 

tat'ta  (tilt'd),  -tee(-e).  Vars. I 
tat'ter  <  tftt'?r),  «.  [See  tat  to 
mat.J  One  who  makes  tatting, 
tat'ter  (dial.  tat'?(r)  ;  tat'-),  r. 

1.  [Cf.  tattle.1  1.  To  chat¬ 
ter  :  gabble  ;  tattle  :  scold.  Ohs. 
or  Dial.  Eng.  [4*  Dial.  Eng.  I 

2.  To  bustle;  stir;  hurry.  5ro7.| 
tat'ter,  n.  [Cf.  OD.  tateren  to 
babble,  and  E.  tattle. J  A  fit 
of  ill  temper  or  rage.  Dial.  Eng. 
tat'terd.  Tattered.  Ref.  Sp. 
tat'ter-waFlop  (-wbl'up),  n.  A 
ragged  thing  or  person.  Scot. 
V  Dial.  Eng. 

tat'ter-y  (-T),  a.  Ragged  ;  tat¬ 
tered.  Scot.  S,-  Dial.  Eng. 
tat'tle.  Var.  of  tatty. 
tat'ting.  Corrupt,  of  tatty. 
Tat'tle,  n.  In  Congreve’s  com- 
edv  “  Love  for  Love,”  a  half¬ 
witted  beau,  vain  of  his  amours, 
yet  priding  himself  on  secrecy, 
tat'tle  ment.  n.  Tattle  Rare. 
tat'tler-y  (tat'l?r-T),  n.  Tnttle. 
Rare.  [loq.\ 

tat'tle-tale7,  n.  A  telltale.  Col- 1 


tat  too',  v.  i.  To  sound  the  tat¬ 
too  ;  also,  to  drum  with  the  fin¬ 
gers.  Rare. 

tat'too( tttt'oo;ti1t'-), v.  [Hind. 
tattii.  Cf.  tat.J  A  native-bred 
pn’riy.  India . 

tat-too'er,  //.  One  who  tattoos, 
tat'trel.  n.  [Cf.  tatter,  w.]  A 
rag.  Obs.  Scot.  [CantA  . 

tatts,  n.pl.  False  dice.  Ohs.  \ 
tat'tva(tut'wd),  n.  ISkr.,  real¬ 
ity.]  Hindu  Philos.  One  of  the 
principles  of  existence  or  truth, 
m  the  Sankhva  6vstem.  [NcoM 
tat'ty  (tii'tT),  a.  =  tauted.| 
tat'ty  (tat'T),  n.  ;/>/.  -ties  (-Yz). 
[Hind,  tatti.]  A  mat  or  screen 
of  fibers  hung  at  a  door  or  win¬ 
dow  and  kept  wet  to  cool  the  air. 
India.  [too,  a  marking.! 

ta-tu'  (ttt-too').  Var.  of  tat-| 
Ta'tu  (ta'tfl),  n.  [NL.  See  ta¬ 
tou.  1  Zool.  The  genus  of  ar¬ 
madillos  including  the  peba  and 
its  allies,  typical  of  a  subfamily, 
Tat  u  i'nae  ( tatJY-I'ne).  Also 
[/.  c. ),  var.  of  tatou. 

Ta-tu 'si-a  (td-tn'zY-d  :  -sY-d),  n. 
[NL.]  Zool.  Svn.  of  Tatu. 

Tat  u-sl'i  da  (taFjQ-sI'Y-de),  n. 
pi.  [NL.,  fr.  F.  tafusie,  an  armn-  j 
dillo  without  inci sor  teeth.] 
Znol.  Syn.  of  Dasypodid.*:. 
taty.  t  TATTY.  [potato.! 

ta'tv  (ta'tY).  Dial,  of  tatie,| 
taty  liar.  4  tattler. 
tauch-  4  tauoh. 
taucht  ( Scot.  tiiKt,  toKt).  Obs.  or 
Scot.  var.  of  taught,  pret.  &  p.  p. 


tau  cross.  See  cross,  Illust. 
tau'dry.  4  tawdry. 
taugh,  n.  [Cf.  OD.  talgli,  Dan. 
tah/,  and  E.  tallow.]  Tallow. 
Ohs.  Scot. 
taught.  4  taut. 
taught,  pret.  Scp.p.  of  teach. 
tauli.  4  though,  [of  teach. | 
tauhte.  4  taught,  pret.  &  p.  p.  | 
tauk  (t6k  ;  tak).  Scot.  var.  of 
talk.  f&  p.  p.  of  tell. | 

tauld  (t61d  ;  tald).  Scot.  pret.| 
taum  (tdm  ;  tam),  n.  [Cf.  Icel. 
tanmr  a  rein,  bridle,  Norw.  dial. 


taum'pln.  4  tampion. 
taunde.  4  tawny. 
taunen,  v.  t.  [Cf.  OD.  toonen.] 
To  show  ;  to  point  out.  Ohs. 
taunt'er,  v.  One  who  taunts, 
taunt'ing-ly,  adv.  of  taunting, 
p.  pr.  [taunts.) 

taunt'ress,  n.  A  woman  who| 
tauny.  4  tawny. 
taupe  (tap),  n.  [Cf.  F.  taupe 
mole.]  A  dark  gray  or  moleskin 
color.  [taw  pie.  | 

tau'pie(tf)'pY:  tii'pY).  Var.  of  | 
Taur.  n.  [L.  Taurus.]  Taurus. 
Ohs.  [bush  disease. | 

tau-ran'ga(tou-riii)'gd),  n.  Seel 
tau're-an  (t6'r P-^n),  tau'rl-an 
(-rY-rJn),  o.  Taurine.  Rare. 
Tau'ri.  Astron.  See  Taurus. 
Tau'ri  (tfi'rT),  n.  pi.  [L.]  An 
nncienttroglodvtic  peopleof  the 
Crimea,  prob.  Cimmerian, 
tau'rl-an  (-rY-dn),  a.  [L.  tau¬ 


rus  a  hull.]  a  Of  or  pert  to  a 
hull.  Rare,  b  [cop.]  Of  or  pert, 
to  Mount  Taurus,  or  the  constel¬ 
lation  Taurus, 

Tau'rlc  (-rYk),  a.  Of  or  pertain¬ 
ing  to  theTauri  or  their  country 
tau  rl-cor'nous  ( t6' rY-k6r 'n  »7s), 
a.  [L.  tauriconns  ;  taurus  a  hull 
-f  cornu  n  horn.]  Having  horns 
like  a  hull’s.  Ohs  [Tauric.I 
Tau-rid'i-an(to-rYd'Y-<Tn),n.  =| 
tau'rl-doV  (td'rY-dorO,  n.  A 
toreador.  Rare. 
tau-rif'er-ous  (t6-rYf'?r-ns),  «. 
fly.  taurifer ;  taurus  -f  ferre  to 
hear.]  Producing  hulls.  Ohs. 
tau'ri-form(tS'rY-fdrm),  a.  (L. 
tauriforniis  ;  taurus  bull  A- for¬ 
ma  form  :  cf .  F.  tanriforme.]  Of 
the  form  of  a  bull  or  its  homo. 
Tau-ris'ci  (td-rYs'T),  n.  jd.  [L-] 
An  ancient  Ligurian  people 
from  whom  Turin  was  named, 
tau'ro-col  (t6'r0-k81),  tau'ro- 
col'la  (-kOl'd),  n.  [NL.  tauro- 
colla,  fr.  Gr.  TavpoKoWa  ;  rav- 
po?  a  bull  4-  xoAAa  glue  :  cf.  F. 
tavrocolle.]  Glue  made  from 
hull’s  hide. 

Tau-roc'to  nus  (td-r&k'tfi-nfis), 
a.  [Gr.  Tavpo/tTOPO<;.]  Hull-slay¬ 
ing  an  epithet  of  Mithras, 
tau  ro-ma'chl  an  (  nia'kY-dn), 
a.  [See  tauromachy.]  Rare. 
Of.  pert,  to,  or  favoring,  bull- 
fighlA—  n.  A  bullfighter, 
tau'ro-mach'lc  (-m  a  k'Y  k),  a. 
Tauromachian.  Rare* 


food  fo“ot ;  out,  oil ;  chair  ;  go  ;  sing,  iqk  ;  *feen,  thin;  nature,  verdure  (250) ;  K  =  ch  in  6.  ich,  ach  (144);  bON  ;  yet ;  zh  =  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Guide. 
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TAXONOMICALLY 


Ta'-urt'(ta'dort'),  or  Tho  u  e'rls  (tho'u-e'rYs),  n.  [Egypt. 
Ta-urt,  in  Gr.  form  0oi/rjpi?.]  Egypt.  Relig.  A  goddess 
having  the  body  and  head  of  a  hippopotamus,  the  hind 
quarters  of  a  lion,  and  the  tail  of  a  crocodile.  She  was 
Uie  wife  of  Set,  presided  over  the  births  of  kings  and  gods,  and 
was  important  in  the  underworld. 

Tau'rus  (tfi'rfts),  n. ;  yen.  Tauri  (-ri).  [L.,  akin  to  Gr. 

Tavpo< r,  and  E.  steer.  See  steer  a  young  ox.]  1.  Astron. 
a  A  zodiacal  constellation,  containing  the  Pleiades  and 
Hyades ;  the  Bull; —  represented  pictorially  by  a  bull's  fore 
quarters,  b  The  second  sign  of  the  zodiac.  See  sign,  n.,  8. 

2.  Zo’61.  Syn.  of  Bos. 

Tau'rus  Pon  ia  tow'ski  i  (p5n'ya-t6f'skT-l),  or  Pon  ia 
to'vi  i  (-to'vl-l).  [After  Stanislas  Poniatouski,  king  of 
Poland.]  Astron.  A  constellation,  not  generally  recog¬ 
nized  by  astronomers,  comprising  stars  belonging  to 
Opliiuclius,  near  Aquila. 

taut  (t6t),  a.  [ME.  to/it  tough,  tight,  firm,  perh.  orig.  p.  p. 
of  ME.  to^en.  See  tow,  v.  /.]  1.  Tough  ;  firm  ;  tight.  Obs. 

2.  Chiejly  Nnnt.  Tight;  tensely  stretched  ;  not  slack. 

This  churl,  with  belly  stiff  and  taut.  Chaucer 

3.  Snug  ;  tidy  ;  in  neat  and  proper  condition. 

Syn.  —  See  tight. 

taut  hand,  A Unit.,  a  sailor’s  term  for  an  officer  who  is  severe 
in  discipline.  —  t.  helm,  Naut .,  a  weather  helm, 
taut'en  (t6t'’n),  v.  t  i.  To  make,  or  become,  taut, 
tau'to-  (tb'to-).  Combining  form  from  Greek  rauro  for 
to  auro,  the  same. 

tau'to  chrone  (-kron),  n.  [ lauto -  Gr.  \po  ‘o?  time  :  cf. 

F.  taulochrone.]  Math.  The  curve  down  which  the  time 
of  descent  under  gravity  from  every  point  to  the  lowest 
point  is  the  same.  It  is  a  cycloid  under  a  horizontal  base, 
gravity  being  constant  and  resistance  zero, 
tau-toch'ro-nous  (t6-t5k'ro-nas),  a.  Math.  In  the  same 
time  ;  having  the  properties  of  a  tautochrone.  —  tau-toch'- 
ronism  (-ntz’m),  n. 

tau-tog'  (t6-t5g'),  n.  [The  pi.  of  taut ,  the  American  In¬ 
dian  name,  translat¬ 
ed  by  Roger  Williams 
she  e p ’ s 
heads ,  and 
written  b  y 
h  i  m  ta  u- 
tauog.]  An 
edible  la- 
broid  fish 

(  Tautoga  onitis)  of  the  At¬ 
lantic  coast  of  the  United 
States.  The  adult  is  black, 
with  greenish  gray  blotches.  Called  also  blackjish. 
tau'to-log'i-cal  (tS'to-ISj'T-k&l),  a.  Using  tautology  ;  re¬ 
petitious  ;  as,  a  tautological  expression. — tau'to-log'i- 
cal-ly,  ad v. 

tau-tol'O-gist  (t6-t51'o- jTst),  n.  One  who  uses  tautology, 
tau-tol'o-gize  (-jiz),  v.  i. ;  -gized  (-jlzd) ;  -giz'ing  (-jlz'Tug). 
To  repeat  the  sense  in  other  words, 
tau  tol'o-gy  (-ji),  n. ;  pi.  -GiEs  (-jlz).  [L.  tautologia ,  Gr. 

TavToAoyia  :  cf.  F.  tautologies  Rhet.  A  repetition  of  the 
meaning  in  other  words;  needless  repetition,  as  in  “au¬ 
dible  to  the  ear,”  “  funeral  obsequies.” 

Syn.  —  See  redundancy. 

tau-tom'er-ism  (t6-t5m'3r-Tz’m),  n.  [tauto-  -f-  Gr  /aepo? 
part.]  Chem .  The  condition,  quality,  or  relation  of  iso¬ 
meric  substances  which  are  capable,  theoretically  at  least, 
of  changing  into  each  other.  See  isomeric.  —  tau'to-mer'- 
ic  (tS'to-mgr'Tk),  a. 

tau'to-nym  (t6'to-nTm),  n.  [ tauto -  -f-  Gr.  ouvpa,  ovopa , 
name.]  Bot.  &  Zo'dl.  A  binomial  name  in  which  the  ge¬ 
neric  and  specific  names  are  alike,  as  Tinea  tinea ,  the  name 
of  the  European  tench.  —  tau'to-nym'ic  (-nlm'tk),  a.  — 
tau  ton'y  my  (t6-t5n'T-mT),  n. 

tav'ern  (tSv'ern),  n.  [ME.  taveme ,  F.  taveme ,  fr.  L.  ta- 
berna  a  hut,  booth,  tavern.  Cf.  tabernacle.]  A  house 
where  wine  or  other  liquors  are  sold  to  be  drunk  on  the 
premises  ;  also,  a  house  where  travelers  or  other  transient 
guests  are  accommodated  with  rooms  and  meals;  an  inn 
or  hotel.  Orig.  designating  a  place  esp.  for  the  sale  of 
liquors,  tavern  is  often  used,  esp.  in  rural  districts  of  the 
United  States,  practically  as  synonymous  with  hotel. 

Tavern  ...  A  house  where  wine  is  sold,  and  drinkers  nre  en¬ 
tertained.  .Johnson 

tav'ern-er  (-er-ner),  n.  [F.  tavernier ,  L.  tabernarius.] 
One  who  keeps  or  frequents  a  tavern.  Archaic. 

taw  (tb),  n.  [Perh.  because  the  point  or  line  for  beginning 
was  orig.  marked  with  a  T,  the  Greek  name,  TaO,  of  the 


Tautog. 


letter  being  used  by  schoolboys.]  Colloq.  <t*  Dial.  1.  A 
line  or  mark  from  which  players  at  marbles  shoot. 

2 .  A  marble  to  be  used  as  a  shooter;  also,  a  game  at  marbles, 
to  bring,  or  come,  to  taw,  to  bring,  or  come,  to  the  scratch. 

ColloQ.  &  Dial. 

taw  (t6),  v.  t. ;  tawed  (t6d) ;  taw'ing.  [ME.  tauen  (also 
tewen ),  AS.  tawian  to  prepare  ;  cf.  D.  touwen ,  Goth,  tew  a 
order,  tuujan  to  do,  E.  tool.  Cf.  tew  to  pound,  tool,  tow 
the  coarse  part  of  flax.]  1.  To  prepare  or  dress,  as  hemp  by 
beating  ;  to  tew  ;  hence,  to  beat ;  to  scourge.  Obs.  or  Scot. 

2.  To  dress  and  prepare,  as  skins  of  sheep,  lambs,  goats, 
and  kids,  for  gloves,  etc.,  by  imbuing  them  with  alum,  salt, 
and  other  agents,  to  soften  and  bleach  them. 

3.  To  make  hard  or  tough  ;  to  toughen.  Obs. 

4.  To  harass  ;  torment.  Obs. 

ta'wa  (ta'wa ;  colloq.  tou'd),  n.  [Maori.]  A  handsome 
evergreen  lauraceous  tree  ( Beilschmiedia  tawa)  of  New 
Zealand,  with  slender  branches  and  graceful  w'illowlike 
foliage.  The  white,  straight-grained  wood  is  used  for 
buckets,  casks,  butter  kegs,  etc. 
taw'dry  (tb'dn),  a.  ;  taw'd ri-er  (-drT-er) ;  taw'dri-est. 
[From  Saint  Audrey ,  or  Etheldreda  (a  Latinized  form), 
implying  therefore,  originally,  bought  at  the  fair  of  St. 
Audrey,  where  laces  and  gay  toys  of  all  sorts  were  sold, 
held  on  the  saint’s  day,  the  17th  of  October.  The  AS.  form 
of  the  name  is  JE<5e/pry<5 ;  Audrey  is  perh.  fr.  an  inter¬ 
mediate  OF.  form.]  Showy,  without  taste  or  elegance ; 
cheap  and  gaudy  ;  as,  a  tawdry  dress  ;  tawdry  colors  ;  taw- 
diy  verse.  “  Tawdry  courtiers.”  Spectator. 

S>  n.  —  See  GAUDY. 

taw'dry,  n.  ;  pi.  -dries  (-drTz).  A  piece  of  cheap  finery  or 
jewelry;  sometimes,  specif.,  a  necklace  or  neck  ribbon. 
Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng.  Drayton. 

taw'ny  (t6'ni),  a.  ;  -ni-er  (-nT-er) ;  -ni-est.  [OF.  /awe,  tan- 
F.  tanni ,  p.  p.  of  tanner  to  tan.  See  tan,  v.  t.  ti* cf. 
tenne.]  1.  Of  a  dull  yellowish  brown  color,  like  things 
tanned,  or  persons  who  are  tanned  by  the  sun  ;  of  a  color 
varying  from  darker  to  lighter  shades  of  brown  touched 
with  yellow  ;  as,  a  tawny  Moor  or  Spaniard ;  the  tawny  lion. 
2.  Her.  =  tenne. 

Syn.  —  See  dusky. 

tawny  bunting.  =  snowflake,  2.  Locals  Eng.  —  t.  ea$le. 
a  A  brownish  eagle  ( Aquila  rapax)  with  varied  purplish 
and  rufous  feathers  on  the  back,  found  in  Africa  and  parts 
of  Asia,  and  rarely  in  Europe,  b  A  smaller  allied  species 
(A.  vindhiana)  of  the  Indian  Peninsula.  —  t.  owl,  a  common 
owl  ( Syrnium ,  or  Strix ,  aluco)  of  Europe  and  northern 
Africa,  allied  to  the  barred  owl  of  America.  It  has  no  ear 
tufts,  and  the  upper  parts  are  reddish  brown  with  black¬ 
ish  vermiculations.  The  under  parts  are  butty,  streaked 
and  barred  with  brown.  —  t.  thrush,  the  veery. 
tax  (t5ks),  n.  [ME.  taxe ,  F.  taxe ,  fr.  taxer  to  tax,  L.  taxare 
to  touch  sharply,  to  feel,  handle,  to  censure,  value,  esti¬ 
mate,  fr.  tangere ,  tactum ,  to  touch.  See  tangent;  cf. 
task,  taste.]  1.  A  charge,  esp.  a  pecuniary  burden  im¬ 
posed  by  authority;  specif.,  a  charge  or  burden,  usually  pe¬ 
cuniary,  laid  upon  persons  or  property  for  public  pur¬ 
poses;  a  forced  contribution  of  wealth  to  meet  the  public 
needs  of  a  government.  For  various  forms  of  taxes,  see 
direct  tax;  income  tax;  progressive  tax;  death  duty; 
inheritance  tax;  single  tax;  imfot  unique;  custom,  n., 
5  ;  excise,  2 ;  octroi,  2  a,  etc. 

2.  A  sum  imposed  or  levied  upon  the  members  of  a  society 
to  defray  its  expenses. 

3.  A  disagreeable  or  burdensome  duty  or  charge;  as,  a 
heavy  tax  on  time,  health,  and  strength. 

4.  Charge;  reproach;  censure.  Obs.  Clarendon. 

5.  A  le>son  to  be  learned;  a  task.  Obs.  Johnson. 

Syn.  —  Impost,  tribute,  contribution,  duty,  toll,  rate,  as¬ 
sessment,  demand,  exaction,  custom. 

tax,  v.  t. ;  taxed  (tSkst);  tax'ing.  [ME.  taxen ,  F.  taxer. 
See  tax,  7i.]  1.  To  place  a  value  upon;  to  estimate  the 

worth  of.  Obs.  Wycliffe. 

2.  To  assess  with,  or  subject  to  the  payment  of,  a  tax  or 
taxes  ;  esp.,  to  exact  money  from  for  the  support  of  govern¬ 
ment  ;  also,  to  lay  any  burden  or  demand  upon  ;  to  task  ; 
as.  to  tax  one’s  memory  or  strength. 

We  are  more  heavily  taxed  by  our  idleness,  pride,  and  folly 
than  we  are  taxed  by  government.  Franklin. 

3.  Law.  To  assess,  fix,  or  determine  judicially,  the 
amount  of  ;  as,  to  tax  the  costs  of  an  action  in  court. 

4.  To  charge;  accuse  ;  also,  to  censure;  —  often  followed 
by  with,  rarely  by  of;  as,  to  tax  a  man  with  a  crime. 

Fear  not  now  that  men  should  tax  thine  honor  JI  Arnold. 

5.  To  charge  as  a  price.  Slang  or  Dial .,  U.  S. 


tax'a-ble  (tSk'sd-b’l),  a.  [Cf.  OF.  taxable.']  1  Capable 
of  being  taxed ;  liable  by  law  to  the  assessment  of  taxes. 

2.  Law.  That  may  be  legally  charged  by  a  court  against 
the  plaintiff  or  defendant  in  a  suit  ;  as,  taxable  costs. 

— tax'a  bil'i-ty,  n.  —  tax'a-ble-ness,n.  — tax'a  bly,  adv, 
tax'a-ble,  n.  One  that  is  liable  to  a  tax. 

Tax-a'ce-ae  (t&k-sa'se-e),  n.  pi.  [NL.  See  Taxus.]  Bot . 
A  family  of  coniferous  trees  and  shrubs,  the  yew  family, 
distinguished  from  the  Pinaceae  by  dioecious  flowers,  com¬ 
monly  fleshy  fruit,  and  an  embryo  with  but  two  cotyle¬ 
dons.  It  em braces  the  genera  Taxus ,  Tumi  on,  Podocaipns , 
Cephatotaxus ,  Dacrydium ,  and  about  70  widely  distrib¬ 
uted  species.  —  tax  a'ceous  (-alius),  a. 
tax  a'tion  (tSk-sa'sliun),  n.  [ME.  luxation ,  F.  taxation ,  L. 
taxatio  a  valuing,  estimation,  fr.  L.  taxare.  See  tax.] 

1.  Act  of  laying  a  tax,  or  of  imposing  taxes,  as  on  the  sub¬ 
jects  of  a  state,  by  government,  or  on  the  members  of  a 
corporation  or  company,  by  the  proper  authority ;  the 
raising  of  revenue  by  the  imposition  of  compulsory  con¬ 
tributions  ;  also,  a  system  of  so  raising  revenue. 

The  term  taxation  covers  every  conceivable  exaction  which  it 
is  possible  for  a  government  to  make,  whether  under  the  name 
of  u  tax',  or  under  such  names  as  rates,  assessments,  duties,  im¬ 
posts,  excise,  licenses,  lees,  tolls,  etc.  (Ilylton  v.  U  S.,  3  Dali. 
171;  U  S  r.  Toppan,  11  Wheat.  411)).  Quick  tf  Gai'ran. 

2  Tax  ;  sum  imposed  as  a  charge.  Daniel . 

3  Charge;  accusation ;  scandal.  Obs.  Shak. 

4.  Law.  Act  of  taxing  or  assessing,  as  a  bill  of  costs. 

tax-a'tion-al  (-dl),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  taxation, 
tax  bond-  A  government  bond  made  receivable  in  pay¬ 
ment  of  taxes. 

tax  certificate.  Law.  The  certificate  issued  to  the  pur¬ 
chaser  of  land  at  a  tax  sale  certifying  to  the  sale  and  the 
payment  of  the  consideration  therefor,  and  entitling  the 
purchaser  upon  certain  conditions  and  at  a  certain  time 
thereafter  to  a  deed  or  instrument  of  conveyance  (called  a 
tax  deed)  of  the  land,  to  be  executed  by  the  proper  officer, 
tax'er  (tdk'ser),  n.  [Cf.  OF.  taxeur.]  1.  One  who  taxes. 

2.  One  of  two  officers  chosen  yearly  to  regulate  the  assize 
of  bread  and  to  see  that  the  true  gauge  of  weights  and 
measures  is  observed.  Camb.  Univ.,  Eng. 

tax'gath  er-er  (taks'gStb'er-er),  n.  One  who  collects 
taxes  or  revenues.  —  tax'gath'er  ing,  n. 
tax'i-arch  (tak'fct-ark),  n.  [Gr.  ra£iop\o<;,  Ta£iap\y<;  ;  ra£t? 
a  division  of  an  army  (fr.  Taaoeiv  to  arrange,  array) -j- 
ap\eiv  to  rule.]  Gr.  Anliq.  A  military  or  naval  officer 
commanding  a  certain  division  of  varying  size, 
tax'i-cab'  (tak'bT-kSb'),  n.  A  cab  fitted  with  a  taximeter, 
tax  i-der'mic  (-dfir'mlk),  tax  i-der'mal  (-dfir'm&l),  a.  Of 
or  pert,  to  taxidermy. 

tax'i-der  mist  (tSk'sT-dfir'mlst),  n.  One  skilled  in,  or  one 
who  practices,  taxidermy. 

tax'i-der'my  (-ml),  n.  [Gr.  ra£ t?  an  arranging,  arrange¬ 
ment  (fr.  TaatTCLv  to  arrange)  -J-  6epp a  a  skin,  fr.  Sepetr  to 
sk in.  See  tactics  ;  tear,  r.  /.]  The  art  of  preparing, 
stuffing,  and  mounting  the  skins  of  animals,  esp.  vertebrates, 
in  lifelike  form. 

tax-im'e-ter  (tak-sTm'e-ter),  7i.  Also  taxameler,  taxometer. 
[F.  taxiiuetrejaxametre,  or  G.  taxanietcr.  See  tax;  -meter.] 

1.  An  instrument  for  use  in  a  hired  vehicle,  as  a  motor 
<  ab,  for  automatically  showing  the  fare  due. 

2  A  taximeter  cab  ;  a  taxicab. 

tax'ine  (tSk'sTn  ;  -sin),  a.  Pert,  to  the  yew;  taxaceous. 
tax'is  (tSk'sTs),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  ra£is  a  division  or  arrange¬ 
ment,  fr.  rdcroeu'  to  arrange.]  1.  >$urg.  Manual  reduc¬ 
tion  of  a  displaced  part,  as  of  a  hernial  tumor. 

2.  In  technical  uses,  as  in  architecture,  biology,  grammar, 
etc.,  arrangement ;  order  ;  ordonnance. 

-tax'is  (-titk'sTs),  -tax  y  (-t^k'sT).  [Gr.  Td^ii  arrangement, 
fr.  Taaaeiu  to  arrange.]  Suffixes  denoting  an  arranging , 
arrangement ,  order ,  as  in  chemo/a;m,  homo/aar«,  pliyllo- 
taxy. 

tax'ite  (tSk'sit),  n.  [From  Gr.  ra£i<;  arrangement.]  retrog. 
A  volcanic  rock  so  crystallized  as  to  appear  clastic,  and 
called  specif,  eutaxite  when  of  banded  structure,  and  ataxite 
when  it  resembles  a  breccia.  —  tax-it'ic  (tak-sTt'Ik),  a. 
tax  list.  The  official  schedule  or  list  setting  out  the  facts 
as  to  the  taxable  property  or  persons,  or  both,  of  a  place. 
Tax-O'di-um  (tXk-so'dT-Min),  n.  [NL.  Cf.  Taxus  ;  -oid.] 
Bot  A  small  genus  of  pinaceous  trees  having  drooping 
branches,  spirally  arranged  linear  leaves,  and  globose 
cones  with  thick  woody  scales.  T.  distichum  is  the  com¬ 
mon  bald  cypress  of  the  eastern  United  States.  Also  [/.c.j, 
a  tree  of  this  genus. 

tax  o-nom'ic  (tSk/so-nbm'Tk),  a.  Pertaining  to  taxonomy; 
classificatory.  —  tax  o  norn'i  cal  ly  (-T-kftl-T),  adv. 


tau-rom'a-chy  (t6-r5m'd-kl),  n. 
[Gr.  ravpop.a\ia ;  raupos+^d- 
fight.]  Bullfighting.  Rare. 
tau  ro-mor'phous^  (tfi'rS-inQr'- 
fw6),  a.  [Gr.  ravpo< ;  a  bull  + 
- morjdious .1  Tauriform.  Rare. 
Tau-rop'o  los  (tfi-rOp'O-lQs),  n. 
[Gr.  TavporcdAo?.]  See  Arte¬ 
mis. 

Tau-rot'ra-gUB(t8-r5t'ra-gfis;,n. 
[NL.;  Gr.  raOpcK  bull  -f  rpayos 
goat.)  ZonL  The  genus  consist¬ 
ing  of  the  elands 
tau  staff  (tou).  A  staff  with  a 
handle  like  a  tau  cross.  R. 
taut  ( tOt ;  tat).  Scot  var.  of  tat, 
tangle.  [ofTAU'roo.l 

tau-taug'  (tft-tfig' ).  Rure  var  | 
taut'ed.  taut'it  (tat'It).  a.  [Cf. 
Icel.  tot  flock  of  wool,  E  tatter 
a  rag.)  Tangled  ;  matted.  Scot. 

tau  te-gor'i-caKtfiqf-gor'I-kdl), 

a.  [ tauto-  +  Gr.  ayopevew  to 
speak.]  Expressing  the  same 
thing  with  different  words.  JI. 
tauten.  +  taught ,  pret.  A-  p.  p. 
of  tkach.  [ Scot.  I 

taut'ie  (tiit'Y),  a.  =tauted.| 
taut'ly,  adv.  of  taut.  See  -ly. 
taut'ness,  u.  See -ness. 
tau  to  bar'yd  (tfiqC-bflr'Yd),  n. 
[tauto-  -f-  Gr.  fiapvs  heavy.] 
J/ath.  The  curve  against  which 
a  body  descending  by  its  weight 
presses  everywhere  equally, 
tau  to-lo'gi-a  (-lo'jT-d ),  [L.l 
Tautology.  Obs.  logist.  Ohs.  I 
tao'to-lo'gi-an  (-rtn).n.  Tautol-| 
tau  to-log'ic  (-ICi'Yk),  a.  Tau¬ 
tological.  [«.  Tautology.  /?.| 
tau  tol'o  gism  (t6-t51'o-jTz’m),| 
tau  tol'o-giz'er  (-jTz^r),  n.  One 
who  tautologizes. 


tau-tol'o-gous  (-gw s),  a.  [Gr. 
ravToAoyo?.]  Tuutologieal.  R. 
tau-tom'er-y  (t6-tQm'?r-I),  n. 
Chem  Tautomeriem. 
tau  to-ou'si-an  (toqo-oo'sY-an  ; 
-o  u's  I-<I  n ),  tau^o-ou'si-oua 
(-us),  a.  [ tauto -  +  Gr.  overta  be¬ 
ing,  essence.]  Theol.  Of  the 
same  essence  or  nature  ;  consub- 
stantial.  Cf.  homoousian.  R. 
tau-toph'o-ny  (t6-t5f'Z5-nT  ;  t6'- 
tfi-fg'nT),  n.  [Gr.  TavTO<biovi.a. 
SeeTAiTO-;  -phone.]  Repeti¬ 
tion  of  the  same  sound.—  tau'to- 
phon'i-cal  (tS'to-fOn'Y-kcJl),  a. 
tau-top'o-dy  (tO-t  5  p'6-d  Y),  n. 
[LL.  tautopodia ,  fr.  Gr.  rav- 
to7to 8. a  See  tauto-  ;  -pod.] 

Gr.  5 f  Lat.  Pros.  A  foot  con¬ 
sisting  of  a  simple  foot  and  its  j 
repetition.  —  tau^o-pod'ic  (t6/- 
t.VpBd'Yk),  a. 

tau'-topped'  (tou'ttfpt'),  a. 
Having  a  handle  like  u  taucross. 
tau  to-syl-lab'lc.  a.  [tauto-  + 
si/llahic.]  /'/ion.  Of  n  sound 
group,  having  the  elements  be¬ 
longing  to  the  same  syllable, 
tau-tou'si-an  (t  6-t  fib's  T-cl  n  ; 
tou'si-fi n),  tau  tou'Bi-ouB  (-us), 
ci.  Tautoousian.  Rare. 
tau  to-zon'al  (taq/i-zOn'rtl),  a. 
[tauto-  +  zonal.)  Crt/st.  Belong¬ 
ing  to  the  same  zone.  —  tau  to- 
zo-nal'i-ty  (-zfi-nfil'Y-tY),  n. 
tav,  taw  ( tiiv),  n.  The  22d 
letter  (fl)  °f  the  Hebrew  alpha- 
bet,equiv.  to  t  or  the  correspond- 
ing  aspirate  th  (cf.  daghesh). 

!  Numerical  value  400. 
tav&rner.  *)•  taverner. 
tavart.  ^  tabard. 

I  Ta-vast'  (ta-vast'),  Ta-vaat'- 


i-an  (-vas'tY-cTn),  n  A  Finn  of 
a  type  characterized  by  broad, 
thickset  figure  and  blond  com¬ 
plexion.  Cf.  Karelian. 
tave  (tuv),  r.  i.  tf  t.  To  rage  ; 
toss  ;  struggle  ;  sprawl :  to  hurry 
clumsily.  Scot,  tf  Dial.  Eng. 
tavel,  n.  [AS.  tap.  tsefel,  fr.  L. 
tabula  a  board.  1  A  kind  of  game 
or  games  plavea  on  a  board.  Cf. 
TABLE,  n. ,3  c. — v  I.  To  play  at 
tavel;  to  gamble;  also,  to  argue; 
to  talk.  7 loth  Obs. 
taveli.  +  tavel. 
ta'ver.  Var.  of  taiver.  Scot. 
tav'ern,  »*.  t.  tf  i.  To  spend 
(time)  in  taverns.  Obs. 
Tav'ern-er’B  Bi'ble.  See  ni-l 
ble.  2.  ferns.  Obs.  I 

tav'ern-gang',  n.  Resort  to  tav- 
tavernier.  taverner. 
tav'ern-ry,  n.  Indulgence  at  a 
tavern.  Obs.  Scot. 
tavern  token.  A  token  issued 
by  a  tavern  keeper. 
taver8.  Var.  of  taivers. 
ta'vert  (ta'v?rt),  a.  ICf.  Icel. 
tuufra  to  bewitch,  Norw.  dial. 
tauvra  to  go  wild  (in  the  dark).] 
Senseless  ;  foolish.  R.  Scot. 
tav'es-tock,  n.  [From  Tavis¬ 
tock,  Devonshire,  England.]  A 
kind  of  broadcloth.  Obs.  Eng. 
Tav-ghi'  (tiiv-ge'),  n.  See 
Ural-Altaic  languages. 
tavil,  tavle.  n.  A  weaver’s  beam. 
Obs. 

tav'lB-to^k-ite  (tfiv'Ys-t3k-Yt).;i. 

[From  Tavistock ,  Devonshire. 
England.]  Min.  A  basic  phos¬ 
phate  of  calcium  and  alumini¬ 
um,  in  minute  white  crystals, 
taw  Var.  of  tav. 
taw,  n.  [AS.  getaua ,  pi.,  instru¬ 
ments.]  Tackle.  Obs. 


taw.  +  tow.  [NcoLI 

taw  (t6)fw.  [Cf.  TAW'S.]  A  whip.  | 
taw,  v.  i.  To  shoot  a  marble,  or 
toe  the  mark  lor  shooting.  Col- 
lot/,  if  Dial.  [greedily.  Seo/.l 
taw.  v.  i.  To  chew;  suck| 
taward.  ^  toward. 
taw'bern.  taburn. 
taw'bert.  tabard. 
taw'bron.tawburne  f  taburn. 
tawch.  +  taugh. 
tawcht  +  TALLOW'.  [TELL.  I 
tawd  +  told,  pret  &  p.  p.  of  I 
taw'dered  (td'dfrd),  a.  Clothed 
in  tawdry  apparel.  Obs.  or  Dial 
Eng.  [taw’ DRV.  I 

taw'dri-ly  (t6'drY-lY),  adv.  of | 
taw'dri-nesB,  n.  See -ness. 
taw'drums,  n.  pi.  Tawdry  fin¬ 
ery.  Obs. 

tawe.  ^  taw,  tew',  tow'. 
taw'er  (tG'fr),  n.  One  who 
taws  ;  a  dresser  of  white  leather, 
tawern,  tawerner.  tavern, 
tavkrner.  [skins  are  tawed. | 
taw'er-y  (  Y),  n.  A  place  where| 
tawe8  f  TAW'S.  [of  TEACH. I 
tawghte.  taught ,  pret.  &  p.  p.  | 
ta'wha-i  (tii'hwii-C).  Var.  of 

TOW  A  I. 

ta' whirl,  ta'wi-rk  -h  wP-rS ;  -wf- 
re),  ii.  [Maori. J  Black  mapau. 
taw'ie,  a.  Tractable.  Obs.  Scot. 
tawier.  +  tawkr. 

Ta  wia-ca'ra  (tii' wYs-ka'rd),  n. 
See  Atakntsic. 
tawle.  f  tall.  [!f  Dial,  Eng. I 
tawm  ( tbm  ).^"ar.of  ta  CM .  £co/.| 
tawm  (tom),  n.  tf  v.  Swoon; 
faint;  drow'se.  Scot.  Sf  Dial. Fug. 
taw'ney  +  tawny.  [-ness. I 
taw'ni  ness  (tb'nY-n?s),  n.  See  | 
taw'nle  (tb'n’l),  n.  A  large  fire; 
a  bonfire.  Scot. 
tawnte.  +  taunt. 


taw'ny,  r.  t.  To  tan.  Obs. 
taw'ny,  n.  1.  Tawny  color,  or 
a  tawny  thing. 

2.  A  bullfinch.  Dial  Eng. 

3.  An  (American)  Indian.  Obs. 

taw'pie.  taw'py  (tb'pY).  n.  [Cf. 
Icel.  top i  fool,  Dan.  taahe,  Sw 
tap  ]  A  foolish,  awkward,  or 
slovenly  young  woman  orjiare, 
man.  Scot.  4'  Dial.  Eng. 
tawa.  tawse  (t6z  ;  tiiz).  n.  (Prob 
pi.  of  dial,  law  the  point  of  a 
whip.  See  taw  to  beat.)  A  leath¬ 
er  strap  with  thongs  or  a  slit  end, 
used  for  punishment,  as  by  a 
schoolteacher.  Scot.  I)  i  a  l. 
Eng  — v.  t.  To  whip.  Scot. 
tawt  ( tat  ;  t6t).  Scot,  vur  of 
tat,  tangle.  [of  teach. I 

tawth  *i*  taught,  pret.  k  p.  p.| 
taw'tie  (tii'tY),  a  =  Tautcd. 
Scot. 

taw'yer.  +  taw'er. 
tax.  v.  i.  To  censure  ;  to  make 
scornful  reproaches.  Obs. 
tax'a-bl.  Taxable.  Ref.  Sp. 
tax'age.  n.  Taxation  Obs. 
tax-am'e-ter  (tak-sftm'f-t?r),  n. 

=  TAXIMETER- 

tax  as-pid'e-an  (tak^fts-pYd'f- 
iln),  a.  [Gr.  Ta£i?  an  arrange¬ 
ment  4-  acTTrcs,  -iSog,  shield.] 
Zonl  Having  or  designating  a 
tarsus  (of  a  bird)  with  the  scales 
of  its  hind  side  rectangular  and 
arranged  in  regular  rows, 
tax'a-tive,  a.  Accusatory.  Obs. 
tax'a-tive-ly, adv.  As  a  tax.  Obs. 
tax-a'tor,  n.  [LL.,  one  who 
taxes.]  An  assessor.  Obs. 
tax  cart.  A  spring  cart,  formerly 
subject  to  a  small  tax.  Eng. 
tax  collector.  A  tax-gatherer, 
tax  deed.  See  tax  certificate. 


taxe.  f  tax. 

tax'el  (tflk'eSl),  n.  [LL.  taxus 
badger,  of  Teutonic  orig.;  cf.  G- 
dachs  ]  American  badger.  Obs. 
taxen.  +  tax. 

tax'e  o  pod'  (t  fi  k'sf-$-p  5  d'), 
tax  e-op 'o-dous  (-Cp'o-diis),  a. 
[Gr.  Ta£is  arrangement  -f  -pod, 
-podous.]  Zobl.  a  Having  the 
carpal  and  tarsal  hones  in  linear 
series,  and  articulating  chiefly 
with  but  one  bone  above  and  one 
below,  as  usual  in  the  Taxeop- 
oda;  —  opposed  to  diplarthrnus. 
b  Pertaining  to  the  Taxeopoda. 

tax  e-op' o-dy  (-dY),  n. 

Tax  e-op' o-da  (-6p'fi-da),  n.pl, 
[NL.]  Zobl.  tf  Pal  eon.  An  or¬ 
der  of  mammals  including  the 
living  and  extinct  Proboscidea, 
Condy lartbra.  Hyracoidea.  and 
sometimes  others.  [icab.I 

tax'l(tak'sY),n  Short  for  tax-| 
Tax'l-a  (t  a  k'e  Y-r>),  n.  [NL.] 
Chem.  Taxine.  Obsoles. 

Tax-id 'e-a(tak-sYd'P-d ),n.  [NL.. 
fr.  LL.  taxus  badger.]  Zobl.  The 
genus  consisting  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  badger. 

tax'i-der  mize(tak'BY-dOr'mTz), 
t\  i.  To  practice  taxidermy, 
tax'ine  (tak'sln  ;  -sen  ;  1M),  n. 
[L.  taxus  a.  yew.)  Chem.  A  nar¬ 
cotic  alkaloid  from  the  leaves 
and  seeds  of  the  European  yew. 
tax 'less.  a.  Not  taxed, 
tax'man.  n.  A  tax-gatherer, 
tax  ol'o-gy  (tttk-s51'C»-jY)lR.  [Gr. 
ra£is  arrangement  4-  -logy. ] 
Taxonomy.  [=  taximeter. 1 
tax-om'e-ter  ( tak-s6m't-t5r  ),w.  | 
tax  on'o-mer  (-s5n'6-m5r),  u.  A 
taxonomist. 

tax  o-nom'l-cal,  a.  Taxooomic. 


ale,  senate,  c^re,  ?lm.  dccoimt,  arm,  ask,  sofd;  ©ve,  $vent,  6nd,  recent,  maker;  ice,  Ill;  old,  6bey,  orb,  5dd,  s5ft,  connect ; 

11  Foreign  Word.  Obsolete*  \  uriuut  of.  4-  combined  with*  =  equals. 


use,  unite,  urn,  up,  circus,  menu ; 


TAXONOMIST 
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TEAR 


taz-on'o  mist  (tSk^D^-uitst),  n.  One  versed  in  t&x* 
onomy  ;  a  eystematist. 

tax  on'o  my  (-ml),  n.  [Gr.  Tafi?  an  arrangement,  order  -f 
rojios  a  law.]  Classification  ;  esp.,  classification  of  animals 
and  plants  according  to  tlieir  natural  relationships  ;  also, 
the  laws  and  principles  of  such  classification, 
tax'pay'er  (tSks'pa'er),  n.  One  who  pays  a  tax. 
tax  sale.  A  sale  of  property,  usually  at  auction,  for  non¬ 
payment  of  taxes  assessed  against  it. 
tax  title.  The  title  acquired  under  a  tax  sale. 

Tax'us  (tSk'sus),  n.  [L.,  yew  ;  cf.  Gr.  Tafos.]  Bot.  A 
small  genus  of  coniferous  trees,  the  yews,  typifying  the 
family  Taxaceas.  They  have  stiff  somewhat  petioled  linear 
‘eaves,  spirally  arranged,  and  a-drupelike  fruit  consisting 
of  a  tteshy  disk  inclosing  the  hard  seed.  See  yew 
Tay'lor  s  se'ries  (ta'lerz).  Muth.  The  series  which  is  the 
expansion  ot  a  function  by  Taylor’s  theorem 
Taylor’s  theorem.  Math.  A  fundamental  theorem 
(enounced  by  Brook  Taylor,  1715)  giving  the  rule  for  cal 
culating  by  a  power  series  the  value  of  a  function  in  the 
neighborhood  of  some  point  (representing  an  argument 
value  or  system  of  values)  through  the  values  of  the  func¬ 
tion  and  its  derivatives  (supposed  uniform  and  continuous) 

at  the  point.  Its  form  is /(g)=/(a)+  2  Ma)+ Bn  ; 

r=l  IL 


commonly  the  remainder  R„  is  infinitesimal  and  n  infinite. 
Tay  lor-White'  proc  ess.  Metal.  A  process  (invented 
about  1899  by  Frederick  \V.  Taylor  and  Maunsel  B.  White) 
for  giving  toughness  to  self-hardening  steels.  The  steel 
is  heated  almost  to  fusion,  cooled  to  a  temperature  of  from 
700°  to  850 J  C.  in  molten  lead,  further  cooled  in  oil,  re¬ 
heated  to  between  370°  and  670°  C.,  and  cooled  in  air. 
tay'ra  (ti'rd),  n.  [Galibi.]  A  long-tailed  musteline  mam¬ 
mal  (Galera  barbara)  of  South  and  Central  America,  al¬ 
lied  to  the  grison.  It  resembles  the  North  American  fisher 
in  size,  but  has  short  fur  and  is  black  with  a  grayish  head. 
Iltaz'za(tat'sa), n.  [It.]  Anorna- 
mental  cup  or  vase,  or  other  re¬ 
ceptacle,  with  a  large  flat  shal¬ 
low  bowl,  resting  on  a  pedestal 
or  pillar  and  often  having  handles, 
tchick  (cliik),  7i.  [Imitative.]  A 
slight  sound  such  as  that  made  by 
pressing  the  tongue  against  the  roof 
of  the  mouth  and  explosively  suck¬ 
ing  out  the  air  at  one  side,  as  in 
urging  on  a  horse.  —  v.  i.  To  make 
a  tchick.  Cf.  click,  n.,  3.  Tazza. 

T  connection-  Elec.  The  connection  of  two  coils  dia- 
grammatically  as  a  letter  T.  chiefly  used  as  a  connection 
for  phasing  transformers.  When  the  three  free  ends  are 
connected  to  a  source  of  three-phase  current,  two-phase 
current  may  be  derived  from  the  secondary  circuits.  The 
reverse  arrangement  may  be  used  to  transform  from  two- 
phase  to  three-phase.  —  T'-con  nect'ed,  a. 
tea  (te  ;  the  older  ta  ( cf .  great)  remained  the  accepted  pron. 
until  about  1750 ),  n.  [Chin.  # 

dial,  te,  Chin.  chla2:  cf.  F.  the. 

Cf.  cha.1  1.  a  A  theaceous 
shrub  ( Tliea  sinensis)  cultivated 
from  antiquity  in  China  (where 
it  is  believed  to  be  indigenous) 
and  also  grown  in  Japan,  India, 
etc.  It  has  lanceolate  leaves 
and  rather  large  fragrant  white 
flowers.  See  Thea.  b  The 
prepared  dried  leaves  of  this 
plant,  used  exclusively  in  the 
preparation  of  a  beverage.  Its 
use  was  introduced  into  Europe 
late  in  the  16th  or  early  in  the 
17th  century.  Teas  are  classed  ~  . 

as  green  or  black ,  according  to  Flowerin- 
color, flavor,  and  mode  of  prep-  Fruit>  ( f\ 
aration.  The  leaves  for  green  ’ 
tea  are  heated,  or  roasted  slightly,  in  shallow  pans  over  a 
wood  fire,  almost  as  soon  as  gathered,  after  which  they  are 
rolled  with  the  hands  upon  a  table,  to  decrease  the  mois¬ 
ture  and  to  twist  them,  again  roasted,  and  quickly  dried. 
Those  for  black  tea  are  spread  out  in  the  open  air  for  some 
time,  and  then  tossed  with  the  hands  until  flaccid,  roasted 
for  a  few  minutes,  and  rolled  ;  after  exposure  to  the  air  for 
a  few  hours  in  a  soft  and  moist  state,  they  are  finally  dried 
slowly  over  a  charcoal  fire.  The  operation  of  roasting  and 
rolling  is  sometimes  repeated  several  times,  until  the 
leaves  have  become  of  the  proper  color.  The  following  lists 
show  the  principal  commercial  varieties  of  tea.  —  Green 
teas:  Hyson,  Young  Hyson,  Imperial  Hyson,  Gunpowder 
or  Pearl,  Twankay.  Black  teas:  Pekoe,  Orange  Pekoe, 
Congo  or  Congou,  Oolong,  Souchong,  Pouchong,  Bohea. 

No  knowledge  of  .  .  .  [tea  ]  appears  to  have  reached  Europe  till 
after  the  establishment  of  intercourse  between  Portugal  and 
China  in  1517.  Encyc.  Brit. 

2.  An  aromatic  beverage  prepared  from  tea  leaves  by  in¬ 
fusion  with  boiling  water,  and  taken  hot  or  cold,  with  or 
without  lemon  or  cream  and  sugar.  It  has  stimulant  and 
tonic  properties,  due  to  the  alkaloid  caffeine,  and  from  the 
presence  of  tannin  is  also  strongly  astringent. 

3.  Any  of  numerous  other  plants  more  or  less  remotely  re¬ 
sembling  tea  in  appearance  or  properties ;  also,  an  infusion 


( Then  sinensis) 
Branch,  and 


tax'or  (t&k's<5r),  n.  [NL.J  = 

TAXER. 

taxt  Taxed.  Ref.  Sp. 
taxt,  n.  A  tax.  Ohs.  Scot. 
tax'wax/,  n.  Gristle  ;  paxwax 
Dial.  Eng. 

-taxy.  See -tax  is. 
tay.  +  they.  [tea.  I 

tay  (taj).  Obs.  or  dial.  var.  of  | 
Tayas'su  (td-y&s'fl),  Ta  vas- 
su'i-dae  (tJ'yd-stt'T-de).  [NL] 
Syna.  of  Tagassu,  Tagassui- 

l).E. 

taye,  tayel.  4>  tael. 

Ta-yg'e-ta  (ta-Tj'C-td),  n.  [L. 
Taygete ,  fr.  Gr.  T avyerr).]  See 
Pleiades,  star. 
ta'yir,  ta'yer  (tfi/ygr),  n.  Also 
tyre.  [Tamil  tayir.]  Curdled 
milk.  India. 
tayl.  tail. 
tayler.  «f*  tailor. 
tayllage.  d*  tailaoe. 
Tay'lor-ism  (t  a'l  ?  r-Y  z’m),  n. 
Thru).  The  doctrinal  system  of 
Nathaniei  William  Tayfor(1786- 
1*58),  professor  of  theology  in 
New  Haven,  Conn.,  1822-58, 
whose  distinctive  tenets  were 
that  man  has  the  power  of  con¬ 
trary  choice,  that  virtue  is  the  i 


;  choice  of  the  highest  good  of  the 
universe,  and  that  sin  iB  not  a 
I  propagated  essential  property  of 
|  the  human  soul,  nor  the  neces¬ 
sary  means  of  the  greatest  good. 
Cf.*  Tylekism.  —  Tay'l  or-i  te 
|  (-Tt),  n. 
taym.  d*  time. 

tay'saam'  (tl'sam'),  n.  [Chin. 

1  (Cfantone6P)  tai-ts'am.)  A  Chi- 
1  nese  raw  silk  of  medium  grade 
j  obtained  in  Canton  province, 
taythe  +  tithe. 

,  ta'zel  (ta'z’l).  +  teasel. 
ta-zi'a(ta-ze'a),  n.  Also  tazeea. 
[Ar.  ta'ziyah  mourning  for  the 
dead  ]  =tabut.  India 
taz'zle.  d*  teasel. 

Tb.  Ahbr.  Che  in.  [without  pe- 
|  riod,  77)1.  Terbium.  [T,  a.I 
T  bob,  T  branch,  T  bulb, etc.  See  | 

I  tc.  Ahbr.  Tierce, 
t.  c.  Ahbr.  Music.  Tre  corde 
(It.,  three  strings);  i.e.,  UBe  loud 
pedal. 

T  cart.  See  under  T,  a. 

T.  C.  D.  Abbr.  Trinity  College, 
Dublin.  [see  forms  in  ch-.I 
tch-.  For  various  words  in  tch-,  \ 
tchar'ka  (char'ka),  n.  [Russ. 
char  lea,  dim.  of  chara  cup.]  See 


prepared  from  their  leaves  and  used  medicinally  or  as  a 
beverage ;  —  commonly  with  qualifying  adjective  or  at¬ 
tributive,  as  Abyssinian  tea ,  Labrador  tea,  sage  tea,  etc. 

4.  A  light  collation,  usually  late  in  the  afternoon,  at  which 
tea  is  commonly  served  ;  hence,  the  evening  meal,  when 
dinner  is  in  the  middle  of  the  day  ;  also,  an  occasion,  as  a 
reception,  at  which  tea  is  served. 

tea  of  heaven,  the  dried  leaves  of  a  Japanese  shrub  {Hy¬ 
drangea  thunbergii). 

tea  ball.  A  perforated  metal  ball  filled  with  tea  leaves, 
submerged  in  boiling  water  to  make  tea. 
tea'ber  ry  (te'bSr'Y),  n.; pi.  -ries  (-Tz).  The  checkerberry  a 
teach  (tech),  v.  t. ;  pret.  &  p.  p.  taught  (t6t) ;  p.  pr .  & 
vb.  n.  teaching.  [ME.  techen,  pret.  laugh  te ,  tahte,  AS. 
tScean ,  pret.  liehte ,  tahte,  p.  p.  getaeht ,  getahl ,  to  show, 
teach,  akin  to  lacn  token.  See  token.]  1.  To  show  ; 
guide;  direct.  Obs.  Chaucer. 

2.  To  make  to  know  how  ;  to  show  how  ;  lienee,  to  school, 
train,  or  accustom  to  some  action  ;  as,  to  teach  one  to  read. 

They  have  taught  their  tongue  to  speak  lies.  Jer.  ix.  5. 

3.  To  direct  as  an  instructor  ;  to  guide  the  studies  of,  or 
to  conduct  through  a  course  of  studies  ;  to  give  instruction 
to  ;  as,  to  teach  a  child  or  a  class. 

4.  To  impart  the  knowledge  of;  to  instruct  in  the  rules, 
principles,  practice,  or  the  like,  of ;  to  give  lesson6  in  ;  as, 
to  teach  Greek,  music,  morality,  dancing. 

5.  To  make  aware  by  information,  instruction,  experience, 
or  the  like  ;  to  instruct ;  tell ;  to  cause  to  know  ;  as,  nature 
teaches  a  man  when  to  eat ;  teach  us  the  folly  of  worry. 
Syn.  — Jnstruct,  inform  ;  inculcate  ;  tell,  guide,  counsel. 

teach  (tech),  v.  i.  To  give  instruction  ;  to  act  as  preceptor, 
teach'a-ble  (-a-b’l),  a.  Capable  of  being  taught ;  —  said  of 
a  subject  of  instruction  or  of  the  learner;  esp.,  apt  or  willing 
to  learn  ;  docile.  —  teach'a-bil'i-ty  (-d-bil'T-tT),  teach'a- 
ble  ness,  n.  —  teach'a-bly,  adv. 

teache  (tech),  n.  [Cf.  Amer.  Sp.  tacha,  tacho.~\  Sugar 
Manuf.  Any,  esp.  the  last,  of  the  series  of  boilers  or  evap¬ 
orating  pans. 


teach'er  (techier),  n.  1.  One  who  teaches,  or  instructs;  esp., 
one  whose  occupation  is  to  instruct ;  an  instructor  ;  tutor. 
2.  One  who  instructs  in  religion  ;  a  preacher  ;  sometimes, 
one  who  preaches  without  regular  ordination, 
tea  chest-  A  small,  square  wooden  case,  usually  lined  with 
sheet  lead  or  tin,  in  which  tea  is  imported  from  the  coun¬ 
tries  of  its  growth,  as  China.__ 

teach'ing,  n.  [AS.  tsecing,  tsecung .]  The  act  or  business 
of  instructing  ;  also,  that  which  is  taught ;  instruction. 
Syn.  — See  instruction. 

Teaching  of  the  Twelve.  =  Did  ache.  See  Apocrypha. 
tea'cup'  (te'kup'),  n.  A  cup  for  tea;  also,  a  teacupful. 
tea'cup  lul  (-fool),  n. ;  pi.  -fuls  (-fdblz).  As  much  as  a 
teacup  can  hold  ;  enough  to 
fill  a  teacup.  It  is  some¬ 
times,  for  special  purposes, 
estimated  as  about  four 
fluid  ounces. 

teak  (tek),  n.  [Malayalam 
&  Tamil  lekku.]  A  tall  East 
Indian  verbenaceous  tim¬ 
ber  tree  ( Tectona  grandis) 
having  large  entire  leaves 
which  yield  a  red  dye  ;  also, 
its  hard,  strong,  durable  yel¬ 
lowish  brown  wood,  used 
for  shipbuilding,  etc.  An  oil 
extracted  from  it  is  used 
medicinally  and  also  in  var¬ 
nishes. 


Flowering  Branch  of  Teak. 


teak  of  New  South  Wales 

glauca. 


Hie  Australian  teak  Endiandra 


tea'ket  tle  ( te'kSt'’!),  n.  A  kettle,  usually  with  a  handle 
and  spout,  for  boiling  water  for  tea,  coffee,  etc. 

teal  (tel),  n.  [ME  .tele; 
cf.  D.  teling,  taling . 
a  Any  of  certain  sin 
short-necked  river  ducks 
of  the  genera  Nett  ion  and 
Querguedula,  esp.,  in 
Europe,  the  green- 
winged  teal  N.  crecca{  see 
greenwing).  The  gar- 
ganey  of  the  Old  World 
and  the  American  green- 
winged  teal  are  other 
well-known  species.  The 
blue-winged  teal  (Q.  dis-  _ 

cars)  and  cinnamon  teal  European  Teal  (Action  crccca). 
\Q.  cyanoptera).  of  America  (the  latter  confined  in  North 
America  to  the  West,  and  distinguished  by  the  deep  chest¬ 
nut  head  and  under  parts  of  the  male),  are  allies  of  the 
gai  ganey,  and  have  a  light  blue  area  on  the  fore  part  of  the 
wing,  b  Any  of  certain  other  small  wild  ducks,  as  Aythyu 
no i  x-zeaUnidise  of  New  Zealand  and  Stictonetta  mevosa 
of  Australia. 

team  (tem),  n.  [ME.  tem,  team,  AS.  team,  offspring,  prog¬ 
eny,  family,  a  line  of  animals  harnessed  together  (in  this 
sense  also  the  kindred  AS.  getyme) ;  akin  to  D.  loom  a 


measure. 

Tcheb  y-shef'fi-an,  or  Che  b'y- 
shev'i-an  (chCb/T-shef'T-^n ).  a. 
Relating  to  the  Riu-sian  mathe¬ 
matician  Patnutij  Tchebysheff 
(b.  l.S‘21)  or  his  discoveries. 

T  c  h  e-b  y's  h  e  ff’s,  or  Che-by'- 
shevs,  rule  (chS-bTsh'efs).  [See 
Tchebysh  effian.]  A  rule  for 
finding  approximately  the  area 
of  a  curvilinear  figure  trom  ordi¬ 
nates  laid  off  at  yiven  distances 
(taken  from  a  table jalong  a  base, 
the  area  equaling  the  product  of 
the  average  ordinate  into  the 
base. 

Tchebyaheff’s.  or  Chebyshev’a, 
straight-line  motion.  See 
straight-line. 
tcheir.  f  chair. 
tche'ke.  tche'ki  (chP'k?  ;  -kY). 
Vnrs.  of  chekk.  See  weight. 
tcher'no-zera,  tcher'no-zom. 
Vnrs.  of  chernozem. 
tchet'verte  Var.  of  chet- 
VKKT.  See  MEASURE. 

Tchi.  Var.  ofTsHi. 

Tchoud  (ch<5bd).  Var.  ofCHUD. 
=  Tavastian. 

tchou'malchdo'ma),  n.  [Chin. 
etc  id  grass  -f  m«2  hemp.J  Ra¬ 


mie.  China. 

T  crank  See  T.  a 
T  D.  A  clay  pipe  :  — so  called 
from  the  initials,  prob.  of  the 
maker,  stamped  on  many  of 
them.  Col  log., V.  S.  [tie;  TO. I 
te.  f  tee,  draw;  the;  thy:| 
te.  Obs.  or  dial.  Eng  of  thou  ; 
thee,  pron. 

Te.  Abbr.  Chem.  [without  peri¬ 
od,  Te\  Tellurium.  [gineer.l 
T  E.  Abbr.  Topographical  En-j 
tea,  v.  i.  Sr  (.  To  partake  of,  or 
entertain  with,  tea  (the  beverage 
or  the  meal).  Colloq. 
tea  blight.  =  mosquito  blight. 
tea  bread-  Sweetened  bread  or 
buns  to  be  enten  with  ten. 
tea  broom.  Tea  tree,  (with  tea.  I 
tea  cake  A  kind  of  cnKe  served  | 
teach'a-bl-  Teachable.  Ref.  Sp. 
teach^r-ess,  n.  A  female  teach¬ 
er.  Rare. 

teach'er-less,  a.  See -less. 
teach'er-sbip,  n.  See -ship. 
teachers'  institute.  See  insti¬ 
tute,  n.,  3  c. 

teach'less.  a.  Not  teachable.  R. 
teach'ment,  n.  Instruction  ; 
teaching.  Obs. 

teach'y  {dial.  tfch'Y).  Obs.  or 


bridle,  LG.  loom  progeny,  team,  bridle,  G.  zaum  a  bridle, 
zeugen  to  beget,  Icel.  taumr  a  rein,  bridle,  Dan.  tomme , 
Sw.  tom,  and  also  to  E.  tow  to  drag,  lug  to  draw.  See  tug  ; 
cf.  teem  to  bear.]  1.  Progeny;  lineage;  race.  Obs. 

2.  A  group  or  brood  of  young  animals,  esp.  of  ducks. 

3.  A  number  of  animals  moving  together.  Dryden. 

4.  Two  or  more  horses,  oxen,  or  other  beasts  harnessed  to 
the  same  vehicle,  as  to  a  coach,  wagon,  sled,  or  to  the  same 
plow  or  other  implement.  Hence,  often,  the  animals  with 
tlieir  harness  and  attached  vehicle;  also,  in  popular  use  and 
in  statutes,  esp.  those  exempting  from  sale  on  execution,  a 
single  animal  (as  well  as  two  ar  more)  used  for  labor  and 
service,  often  with  harness  and  vehicle  (if  any). 

A  team  of  dolphins.  Spenser. 

5.  Erroneously,  a  wagon,  carriage,  or  other  vehicle,  as  in 
horse  and  team  . 

6  A  number  of  persons  associated  together  in  any  work  ; 
esp.,  a  number  of  persons  selected  to  contend  on  one  side 
in  a  match,  as  in  cricket,  football,  rowing,  a  debate,  etc. 

7.  O.  Eng.  Law.  A  vouching  to  warranty;  also,  a  right  or 
franchise  of  holding  a  court  into  which  foreigners,  or  per¬ 
sons  out  of  the  jurisdiction,  may  be  vouched  as  warrantors, 
as  where  a  purchaser  vouches  his  seller  as  warrantor  to 
prove  that  the  goods  were  not  stolen, 
team  (tem),  v.  i.  ;  teamed  (ternd) ;  team'ing.  To  engage 
in  the  occupation  of  driving  a  team,  as  in  conveying  or 
hauling  lumber,  goods,  etc  ;  to  be  a  teamster, 
team,  ? .  t.  1.  To  make  a  team  of ;  to  yoke  or  join  in  a 
team  ;  as,  to  team  horses. 

2.  To  convey  or  haul  with  a  team  ;  as,  to  team  lumber. 

3.  To  let  out  (work  under  a  contract)  to  a  subcontractor 
to  be  done  by  his  teams,  or  gangs,  of  laborers.  Cant. 

team'ing.  n.  1.  The  act  or  occupation  of  driving  a  team, 
or  of  hauling  or  carrying  witli  a  team. 

2.  Work  done  by  a  number  of  workmen  each  doing  a 
clearly  defined  portion;  sometimes,  Manuf.  Cant,  work 
given  to  a  contractor  employing  men  so  working  ;  also,  the 
system  of  giving  work  to  such  a  contractor  to  be  so  done, 
tea  mite.  Any  of  several  mites  which  infest  and  injure  the 
tea  plant,  as  the  yellow  tea  mite  (Acarus  translucens)  and 
the  five-legged  tea  mite  (Ty phlodr omus carinatus). 
team'work  (tem'wfirk'),  n.  1.  Work  done  with  a  team, 
as  distinguished  from  that  done  by  personal  labor. 

2.  Work  done  by  a  number  of  associates,  usually  each  do¬ 
ing  a  clearly  defined  portion,  but  all  subordinating  personal 
prominence  to  the  efficiency  of  the  whole ;  as,  the  team¬ 
work  of  a  football  eleven  or  a  gun  crew. 

Is  the  teanneork  system  employed,  or  does  one  workman  make 
the  whole  cigar  ?  (J .  S.  Consular  Repts. 

tea  party.  1.  A  social  gathering  at  which  tea  is  served. 

2  fcojw.,  and  with  the. J  See  Boston  Tea  Party. 
tea'poi  (te'pSt'),  n.  A  vessel  with  a  spout,  in  which  tea 

is  made  and  from  which  it  is  served, 
tea'poy  (te'poi ;  te'poi'),  n.  [Hind,  tipax ;  Hind,  tin  three 
+  Per.  pde  foot.]  Orig.,  an  ornamental  stand  with  three 
legs  ;  hence,  esp.,  such  a  stand  for  a  tea  service, 
tear  (ter),  n.  [ME.  ter,  tere,  tear,  AS.  tear,  tsehher,  tseher ; 
akin  to  G.  zdhre ,  OHG.  zahar,  OFries.  &  Icel.  tar ,  Sw.  tdr, 
Dan.  laare,  Goth,  tagr,  OIr.  der,  W.  dagr,  OW.  dacr ,  L. 
lacrima,  lacruma ,  for  older  dacruma ,  Gr.  8axpu,  Saicpvov, 
SdKpvpa.  Cf.  lachrymose.]  1.  Physiol.  A  drop  of  the 
limpid  saline  fluid  secreted,  normally  in  small  amount,  by 
the  lachrymal  gland,  and  diffused  between  the  eye  and  the 
eyelids  to  moisten  the  parts  and  facilitate  their  motion. 
Ordinarily  the  secretion  passes  through  the  lachrymal  duct 
into  the  nose,  but  when  profuse  it  overflows  the  lids. 

2.  Something  in  the  form  of  a  transparent  drop  of  fluid 
matter ;  also,  a  solid  transparent  tear-shaped  drop,  as  of 
some  balsams  or  resins. 

3  An  expression  of  grief  ;  a  lament.  Rare.  “  Some  me¬ 
lodious  tear .”  Milton. 

4.  Glass  Manuf.  A  partially  vitrified  bit  of  clay  in  glass, 
tears  of  St.  Lawrence,  the  Perseid  shower  of  meteors,  seen 
every  year  on  or  about  the  eve  of  St.  Lawrence,  August 
9th.  —  t.  of  wine,  drops  which  form  and  roll  down  a  glass 
above  the  surface  of  strong  wine.  The  phenomenon  is  due 
to  the  evaporation  of  alcohol  from  the  surface  layer, which, 
becoming  more  watery,  increases  in  surface  tension  and 
creeps  up  the  sides  until  its  weight  causes  it  to  break. 

tear  (t£r),  v.  t. ;  pret.  tore  (tor;  201),  Obs.  tare  (tSr) ; 
p.  p.  torn  (torn;  201);  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  tear'ing.  [ME. 
teren ,  AS.  leran  ;  akin  to  OS.  far terian  to  destroy,  D.  teren 
to  consume,  G.  zerren  to  pull,  to  tear,  zehren  to  consume, 
Icel.  tsera,  Goth,  gatairan  to  destroy,  Lith.  dirli  to  flay, 
Russ,  drat:  to  pull,  to  tear,  Gr.  Sepeiv  to  flay,  Skr.  dar  to 
burst.  Cf.  epidermis.]  1.  To  separate  parts  of,  or  pull 
apart,  by  force  ;  to  rend  ;  to  make  a  rent  or  rents  in ;  as, 
to  tear  cloth  ;  also,  to  lacerate ;  as,  to  tear  the  skin. 

Tear  him  to  pieces  ;  he ’s  a  conspirator.  Shak. 

2.  Hence,  fig.,  to  divide  by  violent  measures  ;  to  disrupt ; 
rend  ;  as,  a  nation  tom  by  factions  ;  a  mind  toxm  by  doubts  ; 
also,  to  wound  sharply  ;  as,  a  heart  toi'n  with  grief. 

3.  To  make,  effect,  or  the  like,  by  or  as  by  tearing  ;  as,  to 
tear  a  hole  in  cloth  ;  to  tear  a  way  through  a  wall. 

4.  To  remove  by  force ;  to  drag  violently ;  to  wrench ; 
as,  a  child  tom  from  its  home  ;  to  tear  out  one’s  eyes. 


dial. var. of  tech  y.  \cal.  U.  .V.) 

tea  clam.  A  small  quahog.  Lo-\ 
tead  (ted).  Scot.  A-  dial.  Eng. 
var.  ofTO'.D  [A  torch.  Obs.  I 
tead  (ted),  n.  [L.  tarda,  teda.p 
teadious.  +  tedious. 
tea  fight.  A  tea  party.  Slang. 
teafor.  -f  tivek. 
tea  garden.  A  public  garden 
where  tea  and  other  refresh¬ 
ments  are  served, 
tea'gle  (te'g’l),  n.  [Cf.  tack¬ 
le.]  A  hoisting  apparatus  ;  a 
crane.  Dial.  Eng. 
teagle  post.  A  post  supporting 
one  end  of  a  tieheam  in  a  frame 
tea  gown.  A  dressy  gown,  usu¬ 
ally  loose  and  of  soft  material, 
worn  at  afternoon  tea  at  home. 
Teague  (teg),  n.  A  mischievous, 
blundering,  faithful  Irish  serv¬ 
ant  lad  in  Sir  Robert  Howard's 
“  The  Committee  ;  ”  hence,  as  a 
nickname,  an  Irishman.  — 
Teague'land(tcg'lr7nd).N.  Rare. 
—  Teague'land-er,  n.  Rare. 
teah,  pret.  of  tee,  draw.  Ohs. 
tea  house.  A  house  of  refresh¬ 
ment  where  tea  is  a  specialty,  as 
in  China  and  Japan.  [teak.l 
teak'wood/,  n.  The  wood  of  the  | 


teal.  Scot. var. of  till,  to  entice, 
tealde.  +  told,  pret.  &  p  p.  of 
tell.  [mon  European  teal. I 
teal  duck  A  teal;  esp., the  com- 1 
teale.  f  tale 

tea  lead  (l£d).  Thin  sheet  lead, 
used  in  lining  tea  chests, 
tea  leaf,  a  ~A  leaf  of  the  tea 
plant,  b  One  of  the  dried  leaves 
constituting  tea. 
team'ful.  •]•  teemful. 
team'land.  n.  O.  Eng.  Laic. 
The  area  of  land  that  is  plowed 
I  by  or  supports  a  plow  team. 

;  team  play  Collective  plav  of  a 

team,  ns  in  football. 

I  team'ster  (tem'stpr),  n.  One 
!  who  drives  a  team  or  engages  in 
i  teaming  as  a  business,  [-wise. I 
team'wise'  (-wYz/),  adv.  See| 
tean  (ten).  Scot.  &  dial.  Eng. 
var.  of  tone,  one. 
tean^al  (ten"l),  n.  [AS.  t&ncl  a 
wicker  basket.]  Akindoflurge 
basket.  Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 
teanure.  tenure. 
tea  oil.  See  oil,  Table  /. 
teap  <lt|p),  n.  [Cf.  tup,  and 
dial.  Tip  a  ram.]  A  ram.  Cf- 
tup.  Scot.  If  Dial  Eng. 
tea  plant.  =  tea,  1  a. 


food,  foot ;  out,  oil ;  chair  ;  go  ;  sing,  ii)k  ;  4*en,  thin  ;  nature,  verdure  (250) ;  K  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144)  ;  boN  ;  yet ;  zh  =  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Guide. 

Full  explanations  of  Abbreviations,  Signs,  etc.,  Immediately  precede  the  Vocabulary. 
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6.  To  fritter  away ;  to  waste  ;  —  a  Latinism  (cf.  tero).  Obs. 
Syn.  —  Tear,  rip,  rend,  split,  cleave,  rive.  To  tear  is  to 
pull  forcibly  apart ;  to  rip  is  to  separate  forcibly  esp.  along 
a  line  or  surface  of  juncture  ;  rend  is  elevated  or  poetical, 
and  implies  greater  violence  than  tear ;  as,  to  tear  a  gar¬ 
ment  (through  the  texture) ;  to  rip  a  garment  (along  a 
seam) ;  “  Thou  didst  rend  thy  clothes  ”  (2  Chron.  xxxiv.  27). 
Split  implies  separation  esp.  in  the  direction  of  grain  or 
layers ;  cleave  (commonly  somewhat  rhetorical)  empha¬ 
sizes  more  strongly  the  idea  of  sundering;  rive  is  elevated 
or  poetical  for  cleave  ;  as.  “  Thou  .  .  .  split' st  the  unwedge- 
able  and  gnarled  oak  ”  ( Shak.)\  “  to  cleave  a  heart  in  twain  ” 
(id.) ;  “The soul  and  body  rive  not  more  in  parting  than 
greatness  going  off  ”  (id.).  See  cut,  fracture. 
to  tear  a  cat,  to  rant  violently ;  to  rave.  Obs.  Shak.  —  to 
t.  one’s  beard  or  hair,  to  pull  or  pluck  the  hair  violently  as 
an  indication  of  rage:  grief,  or  the  like.  — to  t.  one’s  self 
away,  to  leave  unwillingly.  Colloq.  —  to  t.  up.  a  To  rip 
up ;  to  remove  from  a  fixed  state  by  violence ;  as,  to  tear 
up  a  floor ;  to  tear  up  the  foundations  of  government  or 
order,  b  To  tear  into  pieces ;  as,  to  tear  up  a  letter, 
tear  (tSr),  V.  i.  1.  To  divide  or  separate  on  being  pulled  ; 
to  be  rent ;  as,  this  cloth  tears  easily. 

2.  To  move  or  act  with  violence,  excited  haste,  or  the  like  ; 
as,  the  horse  lore  down  the  road;  also,  Dial.,  to  rage;  storm, 
tear,  ft.  1.  Act  of  tearing,  or  state  of  being  torn  ;  a  rent. 

2.  A  spree  ;  as,  to  go  on  a  tear.  Slang. 

3.  A  rush  ;  a  rage.  Dial.  Eng. 

tear'er  (tfir'er),  n.  1.  One  that  tears  or  rends  anything. 

2.  One  who  rages  or  blusters;  also,  anything  that  violently 
attracts  attention,  as  for  size,  vigor,  or  the  like.  Slang. 
tear'ful  (ter'fobl),  a.  Abounding  with  tears  ;  weeping  ; 
as,  tearful,  eyes.  —  tear'Iul-ly,  adv.  —  tear'ful  ness,  n. 
tearing  (t&r'Tng),p.pr.  <£*  vb.  n.  of  tear.  Specif.:  a.  Hasty; 
furious;  tremendous;  as,  a  tearing  hurry  ;  a  tearing  rage  ; 

—  used  also  adverbially;  as,  tearing  angry.  Colloq. 
tearless  (ter'lfis),  a.  Shedding  no  tears  ;  free  from  tears. 

Tearless  Battle,  Or.  Hist.,  a  battle  in  b.  c.  368  in  which  the 
Spartans  defeated  the  Arcadians  without  losing  a  man. 

—  tearless  ly,  adv.  —  tearless-ness,  n. 

tea  rose.  Any  of  many  tea-scented  tender  or  half-hardy 
garden  roses  descended,  chiefly  by  hybridization,  from 
Rosa  chinensis  and  R.  gallica.  Perle  des  Jardins,  the  bride, 
Mme.  de  Watteville,  etc.,  are  varieties.  See  rose,  ft.,  1. 
tear'pit'  (ter'pTt'),  n.  A  sebaceous  gland  opening  beneath 
the  lower  eyelid  of  most  deer  and  antelope ;  the  lachrymal 
sinus.  It  is  capable  of  being  opened  at  pleasure,  and  se¬ 
cretes  a  waxy  odorous  substance. 

tear'y  (ter'T),  a.  [ME.  tery ,  AS.  tearig.]  1.  Wet  with 
tears ;  tearful. 

2.  Consisting  of  tears,  or  drops  like  tears. 

3.  Provocative  of  tears  ;  pathetic;  as,  a  teary  story, 
tease  (tez),  V.  t. ;  teased  (tezd) ;  teas'ing  (tez'tng).  [ME. 

tesen,  AS.  tvesan  to  pluck,  tease  ;  akin  to  OD.  tee  sen ,  MHG. 
zeisen,  Dan.  tscse  tiesse.]  1.  To  disentangle  and  lay  paral¬ 
lel,  as  fibers  ;  to  comb  or  card,  as  wool  or  flax. 

2.  To  scratch,  as  cloth,  to  raise  a  nap  ;  to  teasel. 

3.  To  tear  or  separate  (a  tissue  or  specimen)  into  minute 
shreds  for  microscopic  examination  of  the  structure. 

4.  To  vex  with  importunity  or  impertinence ;  to  harass, 
annoy,  disturb,  or  irritate  by  petty  requests,  or  by  jests 
and  raillery  ;  to  plague  ;  harass ;  also,  sometimes,  loosely, 
to  importune  ;  beg ;  as,  a  child  teases  one  to  play  with  it. 

He  .  .  .  suffered  them  to  tease  him  into  acts  directly  opposed  to 
his  strongest  inclinations.  Macaulay. 

Syn. —  Vex,  annoy,  disturb,  irritate,  plague,  torment, 
mortify,  tantalize,  cnagrin.  See  harass. 
tease  (tez),  n.  1.  Act  of  teasing,  or  state  of  being  teased. 

2.  One  that  teases  or  plagues.  Colloq. 
tea'sel  (te'z’l),  ??.  Also  tassel ,  tazel ,  teasle,  teazel ,  and 
teazle.  [ME.  tesel,  AS.  tiesel ,  tiesl,  the  fuller’s  herb.  See 
tease.]  1.  a  A  plant  of  the  genus 
Dipsacus,esp.  D.  fullonum,  the 
fuller’s  teasel,  b  Boneset. 

2.  A  flower  head  of  the  fuller’s 
teasel,  covered  with  stiff  hooked 
bracts  and  used,  when  dried,  to 
raise  a  nap  on  woolen  cloth.  See 
Dipsacus. 

3-  Any  contrivance  used  as  a  sub¬ 
stitute  for  teasels  (in  sense  2). 
tea'sel,  v.  t. ;  -seled  (-z’ld)  or 
-selled;  -sel-ing  or  -sel-ling.  To 
subject,  as  woolen  cloth,  to  the 
action  of  teasels,  to  raise  a  nap. 
tea'sel-er, tea'sel  ler(-er),n.  One 
that  teasels ;  a  teaseling  machine, 
teasel  frame.  A  frame  in  which 
teasels  are  fixed  for  use. 
teas'er  (tez'er),  n.  1.  One  that 
teases. 

2.  A  jaeger  gull.  _  „ 

3.  Textile  fanuj  A  willow.  Fuller  .  Teasel  (D^acu. 

4.  Elec.  One  of  two  coils  or 

transformers  forming  a  T  connection.  The  term  was  for¬ 
merly  applied  to  a  shunt  winding  on  field  magnets  for  main¬ 
taining  their  magnetism  when  the  main  circuit  is  open. 


Tea  Tree  ( Lejitospermum 
scoparium).  (*) 


tea  service  or  set.  The  appurtenances  or  utensils  required 
for  a  tea  table,  comprising  the  teapot,  cream  pitcher,  and 
sugar  bowl,  and  sometimes  cups  and  saucers,  spoons,  etc. 
tease  tenon  (tez).  Carp.  A  long  tenon  at  the  top  of  a 
post  to  receive  two  beams  crossing  one  above  the  other, 
tea'spoon'  (te'spoon'),  n.  A  spoon,  commonly  holding  half 
as  much  as  a  dessert  spoon,  used  in  stirring  and  sipping 
tea,  coffee,  etc.,  and  for  other  purposes, 
tea'spoon  ful  (-fool),  n.  ; pi.  -FULS  (-fdolz).  Enough  to  fill 
a  teaspoon,  usually  reckoned  at  a  fluid  dram,  or  one  quarter 
of  a  tablespoonful  (3.7  c.  c.). 

teat  (tet),  ft.  [ME.  tete,  OF.  tete,  F.  tette ,  of  Teutonic  orig. ; 
cf.  LG.  &  OD.  title ,  D.  tet ,  G.  zitze,  akin  to  AS.  tit ,  tilt 
(whence  ME.  title).  Cf.  tit  a  teat.]  1.  The  protuberance 
through  which  milk  is  drawn  from  the  udder  or  breast  of 
a  mammal;  a  nipple  or  mammilla. 

2.  Mech.  A  small  projecting  part,  as  on  a  countersink  or 
counterbore  to  guide  it  in  a  drilled  hole  ;  a  snug  or  stop, 
tea  tree.  1.  The  tea  plant.  See  tea,  ft.,  1. 

2.  Bot.  a  In  Australia  and  New 
Zealand,  any  of  various  myrta- 
ceous  shrubs  of  Leptospermum 
and  Melaleuca ,  forming  dense 
thickets;  specif., the  shrub  Lepto - 
spermum  scoparium.  b  An  Afri¬ 
can  solanaceous  shrub  (Lycium 
afrum)  having  spiny  branches 
and  violet-colored  flowers, 
teaze'-hole'  (tez'hol'),  n.  [Cor¬ 
rupted  fr.  F.  tisard  fire  door.] 

Glass  Manuf.  The  opening  in  a 
furnace  for  fuel, 
teaz'er  (tez'er),  n.  [From  F.  User 
to  feed  a  fire  -j-  E.  -er.~\  A  fire¬ 
man  or  stoker  of  a  glass  furnace. 

Tea'zle.  Lady  (te'z’l).  The  her¬ 
oine  of  Sheridan’s  “  The  School 
for  Scandal,”  the  young  wife  of 
Sir  Peter  Teazle,  an  exacting  but 
kindly  old  gentleman  who  marries  late  in  life.  She  is  “a 
lively  and  innocent,  though  imprudent,  country  girl.” 
tech'nic  (tfik'mk),  n.  [Cf.  F.  technique.  See  technical, 
a.]  1.  The  method  or  style  of  performance  in  any  art ; 

technical  skill ;  execution. 

2  =  TECHNICS. 

tech'ni  cal  (-nT-kal),  a.  [Gr.  Tf\ruco?,  fr.  Tc'xvi?  an  art, 
akin  to  tzktujv  a  carpenter,  Skr.  taksh  to  cut,  shape,  make, 
and  prob.  to  E.  text.  Cf.  text.]  1.  Of  or  pertaining  to 
the  useful  or  mechanic  arts,  or  any  science,  business,  or 
the  like ;  specially  appropriate  to  any  art,  science,  business, 
or  the  like  ;  as,  technical  training,  problems,  skill,  words. 
2.  Finance.  Designating,  or  pertaining  to,  a  market  the 
price  in  which  is  mainly  determined  by  manipulation  or 
speculative  conditions.  Cant. 

technical  estoppel.  See  estoppel. — t.  traverse.  Lau\  See 
traverse,  n.—  t.  troops.  Mil.,  troops  composed  of  men  of 
technical  training,  as  telegraphers,  electricians,  etc.  Rare. 
tech  ni-cal'i-ty  (-k51'i-tT),  n.  ; pi.  -TiEs(-tiz).  1.  Quality 
or  state  of  being  technical ;  technicalness. 

2.  That  which  is  technical,  or  peculiar  to  any  trade,  pro¬ 
fession,  sect,  or  the  like,  esp.  in  terminology  or  method  of 
procedure;  as,  medical  and  legal  technicalities. 
tech-ni'cian  (tfik-nlsh'an),  n.  A  technicist;  esp.,  one 
skilled  particularly  in  the  technical  details  of  his  work, 
tech'ni-cist  (tek'm-slst),  ft.  One  skilled  in  technics,  or 
in  one  or  more  of  the  practical  arts. 

tech'nics  (tSk'niks),  n.  The  doctrine  of  arts  in  general ; 
branches  of  learning  relating  to  the  arts, 
tech'ni-phone  (-nt-fon),  n.  [Gr.  art  +  -phone.'] 

Music.  A  dumb  gymnastic  apparatus  for  training  the 
hands  of  pianists  and  organists,  as  to  a  legato  touch, 
tech  nique'  (tfik'nek'),  n.  [F.]  Technic  (in  sensei) ;  — the 
form  commonly  used  for  method  of  execution  in  fine  art. 
techno-.  Combining  form  fr.  Gr.  Tevyrp  art ,  skill,  craft. 
tech-nog'ra-phy  (t8k-n5g'rd-fT),  n.  [ techno -  -f-  - graphy .] 
Description  of  the  arts  and  crafts  of  tribes  and  peoples.  — 
tech  no- graphic,  -i-cal  (tSk'no-grSf'Tk,  -T-kal),  a. 
techno-lith'ic  (tsk'no-llth'lk),  a.  [techno-  lit  hie.]  Of, 
designating,  or  pert,  to,  stone  implements  shaped  by  design, 
rather  than  by  chance  or  wear  ;  — opposed  to  protolithic. 
tech  no-log'ic  (-lbj'Tk)  1  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  tecli- 
techno-log'i-cal  (-T-kal)  (  nology. 

tech-nol'O-gist  (tgk-nbl'o-jtst),  n.  One  skilled  in  tech¬ 
nology  ;  one  who  treats  of  arts,  or  of  the  terms  of  arts, 
tech-nol'o  gy  (-jT),  n.  [techno-  H — logy ;  cf.  Gr.  tc^po- 
Aoyta  systematic  treatment :  cf.  F.  technologie .]  1.  Indus¬ 
trial  science  ;  the  science  or  systematic  knowledge  of  the 
industrial  arts,  esp.  of  the  more  important  manufactures, 
as  spinning,  weaving,  metallurgy,  etc. 

2.  Terminology  used  in  arts,  sciences,  or  the  like, 
tech'y  (tScli'T),  a.  ;  tech'i-er  (-T-er) ;  tech'i-est.  [From 
ME.  t ccche ,  tache ,  a  habit,  quality,  bad  habit,  OF.  teche,  a 
mark  or  quality  (good  or  bad),  F.  tache  a  spot,  blemish. 
Cf.  touchy.]  i.  Peevish  ;  fretful  ;  irritable ;  touchy. 

2.  Likely  to  cause  irritation  ;  vexing. 

Syn.  —  See  irascible. 


Te-co'rna  (te-ko'ma),  n.  [NL.  fr.  Mex.  tecomachitl,  name 
of  the  shrub.]  Bot.  A  genus  of  mainly  tropical  bignonia- 
ceous  shrubs,  mostly  climbers,  having  large  showy  flowers 
with  a  5-toothed  calyx,  a  nearly  regular  corolla,  and  four 
perfect  stamens.  T.  rudictins  is  the  common  trumpet 
creeper  of  the  United  States. 

Tec'tl-bran'chi-a'ta  (tSk'tT-brXij'kt-a'td),  n.  pi.  [NL. ; 
L.  teclus  (p.  p.  of  h-gere  to  cover)  +  Gr.  /Spayyior  a  gill.] 
Zool.  A  primary  division  of  opisthobrauchiate  gastropods 
in  which  the  gill  is  usually  situated  on  one  side  of  the  back, 
and  protected  by  a  fold  of  the  mantle.  When  there  is  a 
shell,  it  is  usually  thin  and  often  rudimentary  and  largely 
or  entirely  covered  by  the  mantle.  The  bubble  shells  and 
the  genus  Aplysia  are  examples.  The  Pteropoda  are  now 
often  included.  —  tec'ti  branch  (tek'tT-brSi)k),  a.  &  n.  — 
tec  ti  bran'chi  ate  (-br5ii'kT-at),  a.  &  n. 
tec-tol'O-gy  (tek-t51'o-j!),  ii.  [Gr.  Te/cTu>p  a  carpenter  -f- 
-logy.]  Biol.  A  division  of  morphology  in  which  the  or¬ 
ganism  is  regarded  as  composed  of  morphons  ol  different 
orders.  Haeckel.  —  tec  to  log'i  cal  (tgk'to-lbj'T-kal),  a. 
Tec-to'na  (tgk-to'n a),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Malayalam,  Telugu, 
and  Malay  tekku  teak.  Cf.  teak.]  Bot.  A  small  genus  of 
verbenaceous  trees,  of  India,  Malaysia,  and  the  Philippine 
Islands,  having  entire  woolly  leaves  and  paniculate  cymes 
of  small  white  or  bluish  flowers.  See  teak. 
tec-ton'ic  (-tbn'Tk),  a.  [L.  tectonicus ,  Gr.  tcktovucos,  fr. 
t4ktujv,  -ovo<;,  a  carpenter,  builder.]  Of  or  pert,  to  con¬ 
struction.  Specif. :  a  Architectural,  b  Biol.  Structural. 
C  Geol.  d:  Phys.  Geog.  Of,  pert,  to,  or  designating,  the  rock 
structures  and  external  forms  resulting  from  the  deforma¬ 
tion  of  the  earth ’8  crust ;  as,  tectonic  arches  or  valleys, 
tec-ton'ics  (-Tks),  n.  The  science  or  art  by  which  imple¬ 
ments,  vessels,  buildings,  etc.,  are  constructed,  both  in  re¬ 
lation  to  their  use  and  to  their  artistic  design, 
tec  to'ri  al  (t6k-to'rT-Sl ;  201),  a.  [L.  tectorius.]  Anat. 
Of  the  nature  of  a  covering.  —  tectorial  membrane,  Anat., 
the  membrane  of  Corti. 

tec/tO-spon-dyl'iC  (tgk'to-spon-dTl'Tk),  a.  [Gr.  tcktiov  a 
builder -}- <T7r6i'6vAo9  a  vertebra.]  Zool.  Designating  a  type 
of  vertebra  in  certain  elasmobranclis,  similar  to  the  cyclo- 
spondylic,  but  with  additional  calcified  cylinders  outside 
of  and  concentric  with  that  surrounding  the  notochord, 
tec  tri'ces  (tSk-trl'sez  ;  t<5k'trT-sez),  n.  pi.  ;  sing,  tectrix 
(tgk'trlks).  [NL.,  fr.  L.  tegere ,  tectum ,  to  cover.]  Zool. 
The  wing  or  tail  coverts  of  a  bird.  See  covert,  n.,  3.  — 
tec-tri'cial  (t6k-trTsh'51),  a. 

ted  (tSd),  v.  t.  /ted'ded  ;  ted'ding.  [Prob.  fr.  Scand.  ;  cf. 
Icel.  teija  to  spread  manure,  fr.  taB  manure  ;  akin  to 
MHG.  zetten  to  scatter.  Cf.  tath.]  To  spread,  or  turn 
from  the  swath  and  scatter,  for  drying,  as  new-mown  grass. 

The  smell  of  grain  or  tedded  gruae.  Milton. 

ted'der  (-Sr),  n.  One  that  teds;  specif.,  a  machine  for 
stirring  and  spreading  hay. 

II  Te  De'um  (te  de'um).  [L., 
fr.  te  (accus.  of  tu  thou)  + 

Deum,  accus.  of  Deus  God. 

See  thou  ;  deity. J  1.  An 
ancient  and  celebrated 
Christian  hymn,  of  un¬ 
known  authorship,  but  of¬ 
ten,  wrongly,  ascribed  to 
St.  Ambrose  ;  —  so  called 
from  the  first  words,  “  Te 
Deum  laudamus .”  It  forms 
part  of  the  daily  matins  ^  . 

of  the  Roman  Catholic  bre-  1  e(‘flcr- 

viarv,  being  recited  at  the  end  of  matins  on  all  festivals  and 
on  all  Sundays  except  in  Advent  and  Lent,  and  is  sung  on 
all  occasions  of  thanksgiving.  In  its  English  form  (begin¬ 
ning,  “  We  praise  thee,  O  God)  ”  it  forms  a  part  of  the  reg¬ 
ular  morning  service  of  the  Church  of  England  and  of  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in  America,  being  sung  or  said 
after  the  first  lesson,  except  when  the  Benedieite  is  used. 

2  Hence:  a  A  musical  setting  of  this  hymn,  b  A  reli¬ 
gious  service  in  which  this  hymn  forms  a  principal  part, 
te'di-ous  (te'dT-?ls ;  ted'yws ;  277),  a.  [L.  taediosus ,  fr. 
taedium:  cf.  OF.  tedieus.  See  tedium.]  1.  Involving 
tedium ;  tiresome  from  continuance,  prolixity,  slowness, 
or  the  like  ;  wearisome  ;  as,  a  tedious  life,  speech,  hour. 

2.  Giving  offense  ;  displeasing;  noxious.  Obs. 

3.  Slow;  dilatory.  Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 

4.  Peevish  ;  irritable.  Dial.  Eng. 

Syn.  —  W’earisome,  fatiguing,  tiresome.  See  irksome. 

—  te'di  ous-ly,  adv.  —  te'di  ous-ness,  n. 
te'di-um  (te'dl-Min),  n.  [L.  taedium ,  fr.  laedet  it  disgusts, 
it  wearies  one.]  Irksomeness;  wearisomeness;  tedious- 
ness.  4‘  The  tedium  of  his  office.”  Dickens. 

Syn.  — Tedium,  ennui,  boredom.  Tedium  is  irksomeness 
or  weariness ;  the  word  applies  either  to  a  quality  of  ob¬ 
jects  or  to  a  state  of  mind  ;  ennui  is  languid  weariness  or 
listless  discontent :  boredom  (a  recent  and  more  or  less 
colloquial  word)  often  implies  a  more  specific  cause  than 
ennui;  as,  “the  tedium  of  the  way  ”  ( Hanlhome );  “the 
tedium  of  the  squire’s  society”  (Trollope)  ;  “His  sister, 
wife,  and  children  yawned,  with  a  long,  slow,  and  drear 
ennui”  (Shelley) ;  “The  spirit  of  laziness  .  .  .  begins  to 
possess  even  me  .  .  .  ;  yet  has  it  not  so  prevailed  but  that 
I  feel  that  discontent  with  myself,  that  ennui,  that  ever 


tear.  there. 
tear  (ter),  v.  i.  To  weep.  Scot. 
tear  bag.  A  teurpit.  [ry,  1.1 
tear  bottle.  See  i.achrymato-| 
tear' cat'  (tar'kftt7),  n.  A  blus¬ 
terer.  Obs.  or  It. 
tearce.  +  tierce.  [tear.| 
tear'drop'  (ter'drOpO,  n.  A| 
tear'-falVlng,  a.  Shedding 
tears  ;  tender.  Poetic. 
tear  gland.  Lachrymal  gland, 
tear  grass.  Job’s-tcars.  [term.] 
tearm.  Obs.  or  dial.  Eng.var.  of  | 
tearm'er.  +  termer. 
tearm'ly.  -f  termlv. 
tear'mouth'  (tar'mouth'),  n.  A 
ranter.  Ohs.  or  It. 
tear  sac  (ter).  A  tearpit. 
tea'-seed  oil.  See  on.,  Table  1. 
tea'sel,  v.  i.  To  cut  and  gather 
teasels. 

teart(tert).  Dial.  Eng.  of  tart. 
tear'thumb',  n.  Either  of  two 
trailing  polygonaceous  plants 
(Polygonum  arifolivm  and  P. 
sagittatum),  having  stems  beset 
with  sharp  prickles, 
teas'arble,  teaae'a-ble  (t  e  z'a- 
b’l),  a.  See -able. 
tea  acrub.  In  Australian  scrub 
formed  by  the  tea  tree  ;  also,  the 
tree  itself. 


tease'ment.  n.  See-MENT. 
teaser.  Var.  of  teazer. 
teasicke.  i*  phthisic. 
tea'sil.  teasel.  [pr.| 

teas'ing-ly,  adv.  of  teasing ,  p.| 
tea'sle  (te'z’l).  Var.  of  teasel, 
n.  tf  v.  t. 

teaa'ler.  Var.  of  teaseler. 
teaat'er.  tester. 

teaat'ie.  testy. 

teat  (tet).  Var.  of  tatk.  Scot. 
V  Dial.  Eng.  [Ote.| 

teata.  adv.  Excessively;  very.  | 
teat'ed.  n.  Having  teats, 
teathe  (teth),  n.  Sr  v.  [Cf.  Icel. 
tedja.v.]  =  tath.  Dial.  Eng. 
teath'er  (teth/'fr).  Obs.  or  Scot, 
var.  of  tether.  [Thkatin.| 
Te'a-tin  (te'd-tYn).  Var.  of | 
teat'l3h.  +  tettisii. 
teat'ling,  n.  Suckling.  Obs. 
teat'man  (tet'mdn;  dial.  tYt'-), 
n.  An  undersized  pig  supposed 
to  be  the  last  born  in  a  litter, 
teat'y  (tet'f),  a.  [See  tettisii.] 
Fretful  ;  cross  ;  peevish.  Scot. 
Sr  Dint.  Eng. 

teave  (tev  ;  tav).  Var.  of  tave. 
Scot.  Sr  Dial.  Eng. 

tea  wagon  or  waggon.  Kant. 
i  Formerly,  an  East  Indinman  in 


the  tea  trade.  _  [teasel.] 
tea'zel,  tea'zlette'z'l).  Var.  ofl 
Te'bah(te'bd).  Bib.  fya).  Bib.  i 
Teb  a-li'ah  (tSb'd-lT'd ;  tC-bftl'- 1 
teb'bad  (t^b^ad),  n.  [Cf.  Per. 
tahbada  a  shivering  paroxysm 
in  fever,  and  Per.  tab  fever,  bad 
wind.]  Meteor.  A  sancl  storm  or 
simoom  of  Central  Asia. 

Teb 'bath  (tCb'uth).  D.  Bib. 
teb'bet  (-It).  Var.  of  tabet. 
Scot. 

Te-bet'  (tP-bPt'L  n.  Also  Te- 
beth'.  [Ileb.  tebeth.)  See  Jew¬ 
ish  calendar. 

Te'bu.  Var.  of  Tibu.  [ Phil. I. \ 
te'ea  (ta'kii),  ».  [Sp.]  Teak.| 
te  ca  ll'  (ta'ka-le'),  n.  [From 
Tecali ,  Mexico.]  Mexican  onyx, 
tecche.  tache,  techy. 
teccbelea.  +  tacheless 
tech.  +  tache,  teach. 
tech.  Abbr.  Technical  ;  techni¬ 
cally;  technology* 
teche.  +  tache, teach, techy. 
techement.  +  teachmknt. 
techen.  f  teach.  [techy.) 
tech'i-ly  (t?ch'T-lT)*  adv.  of  | 
tech'i-neaa.  n.  See  -ness. 
techlt.  Oba.  p.  p.  of  teach. 
tech'nic  (tek'nYk),  a.  [Cf.  F. 
technique d  Technical.  Rare. 


tech'ni-cal-ly  (t6  k'n  Y-kdl-T), 
adv.  of  technical. 
tech'ni  cal-neas.  n.  See  -ness. 
tech'ni-cala  (tak'nY-kdlz),  n. 
)>l.  Technics.  Rare. 
teclVni-col'o-gy  (-kBl'fi-jY),  n. 
Technology.  Rare.  —  tech^ni- 
co  log'i-cai(-kfi-lfij'rY-kdl),  a.  R. 
techrni-con  (tgk'nY-kbn),  n. 
[NL.,  fr.  Gr.  Te^piKop,  neut.  of 
rexvi kos  pert,  to  art.]  A  gym¬ 
nastic  device  for  developing  the 
hands  for  piano  ororgan  playing, 
tech'nism  (t  e  k'n  Y  z’m),  n. 
Technicality.  [cist.| 

tech'niat  (-nYst),  n.  =  techni-| 
techno-chem  'i-cal,  a.  See 

TECHNO-. 

technol.  Abbr.  Technological; 
technologically. 

tech-non'o-my  (tek-n5n'8-mY), 
n.  [ techno-  -f  Gr.  pouo?  law.] 
The  laws  or  principles  of  the 
industrial  arts.  —  tech'no-nom'- 
ic  (tek'nd-nbm'Ik ),  a. 
techour.  +  teacher.  [spot.| 
techrya.  Oba.  pi.  of  ticker,  a| 
techyn.  +  teach. 
teck  (t£k),  n.  A  ready-tied  cra¬ 
vat  imitating  a  four-iri-hand. 
teck'le.  f  tackle. 


tect.  a.  [L.  tectus,  p.  p.  of  te- 
gere.~\  Covered  ;  hidden.  Obs. 
Tec^i-bran'chi-a  (tPk/tT-hrtti)'- 
kl-d),  n.pl.  [NL.]  Zool.  Syn. 
of  Tkctibranchiata. 
tec'tl-form  ( tf  k'tt-f6rm),  a.  [L. 
tectum  roof  -}-  E.  -form. J  Roof¬ 
like  ;  ser\'ing  as  a  cover  or  lid. 
tect'ly,  adv.  of  tect.  Obs. 
tecto-ceph'a-ly  (t?k/ti^-Bpf''d- 
ll),  n.  [L.  tectum  roof  +  Gr. 
Ke<f)a\ri  head.]  =  scaphoceph¬ 
aly.  —  tec'to-ce-phal'ic  (-sf- 
ffil'Yk),  a. 

tec-to'ri-an  (tfk-tS'rY-zTn  ;  201), 
a  Pert,  to  plastering.  Obs. 

Tec  to-spon'dy-li  (tek/to-spbn'- 
dY-lY ),n.pl.  [NL.J  Zool.  A  di¬ 
vision  of  elasmohranch  fishes 
having  tectospondylic  verte¬ 
bra?.  It  includes  the  rays,  angel 
fish,  and  sawfishes, 
tec  to-spon'dy-loua  (-ItZa),  a. 
Zool.  a  Tectospondylic.  b  Pert, 
to  the  Tectospondyli. 
tec'trix  (tck'trYks),  n.,  sing,  of 
teptkices. 

tecul.  +  TICAL.  [CUM.  I 

te'eum  (te'kfim).  Var.  of  tu-| 
te^u-mi'  palm  (ta'kdo-mii'). 
[Tupi  tucumd..]  A  Brazilian 


pinnate-leaved  palm  (Astroca- 
ryum  tucuma). 
ted(t5d),  n.  A  toad.  Scot, 
te'da.  n.  [L.  taeda.]  A  pitch- 
pine  tree.  Obs. 

Te'da  (ta'dii),  n.  See  Tibu. 
tedai.  +  to-day. 
tedde  +  ted. 

ted'der  (t(5d'5r).  Obs.  or  Scot. 
&  dial.  var.  of  tether. 

Ted'dy  (-Y),  n.  Dim.  of  Theo¬ 
dore,  Edward. 
tede.  *1*  tea  d. 
teder  +  tothkr. 

||  te-dea'co  (ta-dfa'kC),  a.;  pi. 
-chi  (-ke).  [It., of  Germanic  ori¬ 
gin.  See  Dutch.]  German:  — 
used  esp.  of  art,  literature,  etc. 

||  Te  De'um  lau-da'mua.  [L.] 
we  praise  thee, O  God  I  SeeTs 
Deum.  Ygnte  or  runner.  | 

tedge(tPj),  7i.  Founding.  An  in-| 
te-dlf'er-oua(tf-dIf'Pr-?7si,«.  [L. 
taedifer. ]  Hearing  a  toren.  Obs. 
te'di-fy  (te'dY-fT),  r.  i.  [tedium 
4- -/>/.]  To  cause  tedium.  Obs. 
te  di  oa'i-ty  ( ^$'141 ),  n.  Tedi- 
ousnesa.  Rare. 

te'diou-aome  (te'dY-a?7m  ;  t?d'- 
Y-),  te'di-aome,  a.  [See  tedi¬ 
ous  ;  1st -some.]  Tedious.  Scot. 

tedir,  tedure.  tether. 


ale,  senate,  care,  Jim,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofa ;  eve,  event,  find,  recent,  maker ;  ice,  111 ;  old,  6bey,  orb,  5dd,  s5ft,  connect ;  use,  unite, 

II  Foreign  Word.  *1*  Obsolete  1  arlaut  of.  +  combined  with.  =  equals. 


urn,  up,  circus,  menu ; 


TEE 
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accompanies  it  m  its  beginnings”  {Gray)  ;  “I  suppose 
I  shall  go  on  4  existing  *  till  the  boredom  of  it  becomes  too 
great  ”  (/.  R.  Green).  See  irksome,  melancholy. 
t60  ( te),  n.  The  letter  T,  t ;  also,  something  shaped  like,  or 
resembling  in  form,  the  letter  y  (see  T).  Specif.  :  a  A 
short  piece  of  pipe  having  a  lateral  outlet,  used  to  connect 
a  line  of  pipe  with  a  pipe  at  a  right  angle  with  the  line,  b 
A  short  piece  of  iron  fastened  at  its  middle  to  the  end  of 
a  chain.  It  is  passed  through  a  hole  and  turned  crosswise 
to  secure  the  chain,  c  A  metal  bar  or  beam  of  y  section, 
tee  (te),  n.  [Peril,  fr.  the  sign  T  to  mark  the  exact  place.] 

1.  The  mark  aimed  at  in  various  games,  as  curling. 

2.  Golf.  The  place  from  which  the  ball  is  struck  in  start¬ 
ing  toward  a  hole;  often,  specif.,  a  small  artificial  eleva¬ 
tion,  as  of  wet  sand  or  earth,  on  which  the  ball  is  poised. 

tee,  V.  t.  ;  TEED  (ted) ;  tee'ing.  Golf.  To  place  (the  ball) 
on  a  tee  ;  —  often  with  up. 

teem  (tem),  v.  t.  ;  teemed  (terad) ;  teem'ing.  [From 
Scand. ;  cf.  Icel.  tiema  to  empty,  fr.  tomr  empty ;  akin  to 
Dan.  to  mine  to  empty,  Sw.  t'umma.  Cf.  toom  empty.] 

1  To  pour ;  empty  ;  —  commonly  followed  by  out ;  as,  to 

teem  out  ale.  Obs.  or  Dial.  Swift. 

2.  Steel  Manuf.  To  pour,  as  steel,  from  a  melting  pot; 
to  fill,  as  a  mold,  with  molten  metal. 

3.  To  drain  ;  as,  to  teem  boiled  potatoes.  Colloq .,  Eng. 
teem,  v.  i.  [ME.  temen ,  AS.  teman,  lyman ,  fr.  team.  See 

team.]  1.  To  bring  forth  young,  as  an  animal ;  to  pro¬ 
duce  fruit,  as  a  plant ;  to  bear;  to  be  pregnant;  to  con¬ 
ceive.  Now  Rare  or  Dial. 

2.  To  be  full,  or  ready  to  bring  forth  ;  to  be  stocked  to 
overflowing;  to  be  prolific  ;  to  abound. 

His  mind  teeming  with  schemes  of  future  deceit.  Scott. 

3.  To  betake  one's  self ;  resort;  go.  Obs. 

teem.  v.  t.  1.  To  produce  ;  to  bring  forth  ;  to  generate. 
That  [grief]  of  an  hour’s  age  doth  hiss  the  speaker  ; 

Each  minute  teems  a  new  one.  Shak. 

2-  In  Obs.  uses  :  a  To  bear  (witness),  b  To  bring  about ; 
effect,  c  To  bring  ;  fetch  ;  lead  ;  also,  reflexively,  to  go. 
teem'ing,  p.  a.  Prolific ;  productive  ;  full ;  overflowing  ; 

also,  abounding  ;  crowding  ;  as,  teeming  tenements, 
teen  (ten),  n.  [ME.  tone,  AS.  teona  reproach,  wTong,  fr. 
teon  to  accuse  ;  akin  to  G.  zeihen,  Goth,  ga teihan  to  tell, 
announce.  See  token.]  1.  Grief ;  sorrow ;  affliction  ; 
pain.  Archaic  or  Dial.  Chaucer.  M.  Arnold. 

2.  Anger;  vexation;  hate.  Obs. 

teen,  v.  t.  [AS.  tednian ,  or  tyitgn ,  to  slander,  vex.  See 
teen,  n.~\  1.  To  provoke;  vex ;  irritate;  trouble;  injure. 
Obs.  or  Scot,  d’  Dial.  Eng. 

2.  To  reproach  ;  calumniate;  abuse.  Obs. 

-teen.  [ME.  dene,  AS.  dyne,  dene ,  diene.  See  ten.]  The 
termination  of  the  cardinal  numbers  from  thirteen  to  nine¬ 
teen  inclusive,  signifying  and  ten. 
teens  (tenz),  n.  pi.  [From  -teen.]  The  years  of  one’s 
age,  or  any  numbers,  having  the  termination  -teen  ;  as,  a 
girl  in  her  teens. 

Tees'wa  ter  (tez'wfi'ter),  n.  [From  the  river  Tees,  north¬ 
ern  England.]  a  A  breed  of  cattle  formerly  bred  in  Eng¬ 
land,  but  supposed  to  have  originated  in  Holland  and  to 
have  been  the  principal  stock  from  which  the  shorthorns 
were  derived,  b  An  old  English  breed  of  sheep  allied  to 
the  Leicester  and  prob.  the  progenitors  of  the  Wensleydale. 
tee'ter  (te'ter),  v.  i.  it  l.  ;  tee'teued  (-terd) ;  tee'ter-ing. 
[E.  dial,  titter  to  tremble,  to  seesaw  ;  cf.  Icel.  (Ur a  to  trem¬ 
ble,  OHG.  zittar6n,G.  zitlem.]  To  move  up  and  down  on 
the  ends  of  a  balanced  plank,  or  with  a  similar  motion,  as 
children  do  for  sport;  to  seesaw.  U.  S. 
tee'ter,  n.  Act  of  teetering  ;  also,  a  seesaw'.  U.  S. 
teethe  (tefefe),  v.  i. ;  teethed  (tefchd) ;  teeth'ing  (teth'- 
Tng).  To  grow  teeth  ;  also,  to  cut  one’s  teeth, 
teeth'ing  (tefcfe'Tng),?!.  The  first  growth  of  teeth, or  the  phe¬ 
nomena  attending  their  issue  through  the  gums  ;  dentition, 
tee-to'tal  (te-to'tdl),  a.  [Prob.  for  T-total,  used  to  empha¬ 
size  the  word.]  1.  Entire  ;  total.  Colloq. 

2  Of  or  pertaining  to  total  abstinence  from  intoxicating 
drink  ;  as,  a  teetotal  pledge  or  meeting. 


tee-to'tal- er,  tee-to'tal-ler  (te-to'tdl-er),  n.  One  w  ho  ab¬ 
stains  totally  from  intoxicating  drink, 
tee-to'tal-ism  (-Tz’m),  n.  Principle  or  practice  of  entire 
abstinence  from  intoxicating  drinks, 
tee-to'tal  ly,  adv.  1.  Completely;  entirely;  totally. 

2.  In  regard  to,  or  from  the  standpoint  of,  teetotalism.  R. 
tee  to'tum  (-twin),  n.  [For  T dotum.  See  total.]  A 
child’s  toy,  somewhat  like  a  top,  twirled  by  the  fingers. 
Originally  it  was  used  for  games  of  chance,  and  was  four- 
sided,  one  side  bearing  the  letter  T,  standing  for  Latin  to- 
tum,  all,  meaning,  take  all  the  stakes,  whence  the  name. 
The  other  sides  each  bore  a  letter,  as  P  (put  down),  pr 
D  (Latin depone,  meaning  put  down) ;  N  (nothing,  or  Latin 
nil,  nihil,  nothing) ;  H  (half) ;  or  A  (Latin  aufer ,  take  away), 
tee-to'-tum  (te-to'tQm),  n.  [Cf.  teetotaler.]  A  work¬ 
ingmen’s  resort  conducted  under  religious  influences  as  a 
counteractant  to  the  drinking  saloon.  Colloq.  or  Cant. 
teff  (tgf),  n.  [Prob.  native  name.]  An  important  Abys¬ 
sinian  grain  plant  (Poa  abyssinica ),  the  grain  of  which 
yields  a  white  flour  of  good  quality. 

teg'men  (tSg'mSn),  n. ;  pi.  tegmina  (-mt-nd).  [L.,  fr. 

tegere,  tectum,  to  cover.]  A  tegument,  or  covering.  Hence  : 
a  Rot.  =  endopleura.  b  Zobl.  (1)  One  of  the  elytra  of 
a  beetle,  or  one  of  the  thickened  fore  wings  of  certain  Or- 
thoptera.  (2)  The  covering  of  the  oral  surface  of  a  crinoid 
or  blastoid.  c  Anal.  A  thin  plate  of  bone  which  covers 
the  middle  ear  and  separates  it  from  the  cranial  cavity. 
More  fully  called  ||  teg'men  tym'pa-ni  (tim'pd-ni). 
teg  men'tal  (tgg-mSn'tdl),  a.  Biol.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a 
tegument  or  tegmentum  ;  covering. 

teg-men'tum  (-turn),  n. ;  pi.  -ta  (-ta).  [L.,  a  covering.] 

1.  Anat.  A  covering  ;  specif.,  the  part  of  the  crura  cerebri 
above  the  substantia  nigra,  formed  of  longitudinal  white 
fibers  with  some  arched  transverse  fibers  and  gray  matter. 

2.  Bot.  The  outer  covering  of  scales  upon  a  leaf  bud. 
teg'u-Ia  (tSg'u-ld),  n. ;  pi.  -lje  (-le).  [L.,  a  tile,  akin  to 

tegere  to  cover.]  Zool.  a  One  of  a  pair  of  small  scalelike 
appendages  of  the  mesotliorax  of  some  insects,  esp.  Hy- 
menoptera  and  Lepidoptera,  which  cover  the  bases  of  the 
fore  wings.  By  some  the  elytra  of  beetles  are  supposed  to 
be  greatly  developed  tegulae,  the  true  fore  wings  having 
disappeared,  b  A  patagium  (appendage  of  the  prothorax) 
of  a  lepidopterous  insect,  c  In  dipterous  insects,  the 
squama  thoracicalis  or  alula  (see  alula  b).  When  an  an- 
tisquaina  is  present,  the  latter  is  sometimes  called  the  up¬ 
per  tegula,  and  the  suuama  thoracicalis  the  lower  tegula. 
teg'u  lar  (-ldr),  a.  [LL.  tegularis,  fr.  L.  tegula  a  tile.  See 
tile.]  1.  Of,  pert,  to,  or  resembling,  a  tile  ;  arranged  like, 
or  consisting  of,  tiles  ;  as,  a  tegular  pavement. 

2.  Zobl.  Pertaining  to  a  tegula. 
teg'U-lat'ed  (-lat'Sd),  a.  Composed  of  small  overlapping 
plates  ;  —  said  of  a  kind  of  ancient  armor. 
teg'U-ment  (-ment),  n.  [L.  tegumentum ,  fr.  tegere  to 
cover.  See  thatch,  n. ;  cf.  detect,  protect.]  An  in¬ 
tegument.  —  teg  u  men'tal  (-men'tal),  a. 
teg  u-men'ta-ry  (-mgn'ta-ri),  a.  Of  or  pert,  to,  or  consist¬ 
ing  of,  a  tegument  or  teguments  ;  serving  as  a  covering, 
te— hee'  (te-he'),  n.  it  interj.  [Imitative.]  A  tittering 
laugh  ;  a  titter.  “  4  Te-liee,'  quoth  she.”  Chaucer. 

te-hee',  v.  i.  To  titter  ;  to  laugh  derisivety. 

Te-huan  te-pec'  winds  (ta-wan'ta-p5k').  Violent  north¬ 
east  and  north-northeast  winds  on  the  Pacific  coasts  of 
Nicaragua  and  Guatemala,  blowing  from  Tehuantepec. 
Te-huel'che  (ta-wSl'cha),  n.  [Native  word  in  Patagonia 
meaning  southeast,  though  now  applied  to  the  Northern 
Patagonians.]  A  member  of  one  of  several  Patagonian 
tribes,  the 44  Patagones,”  or  44  Big  Feet,”  of  Magellaifsex- 
pedition,  characterized  by  great  stature,  a  height  of  six 
feet  six  inches  being  not  uncommon.  They  are  of  a  low 
culture,  being  until  recently  nomad  hunters  using  only  the 
rudest  shelters,  but  the  few  remnants  have  made  perma¬ 
nent  settlements. 

Te'ian  (te'yan),  a.  [L.  Terns."]  Of  or  pert,  to  Teos,  an 
ancient  Greek  city  of  Asia  Minor,  where  the  poet  Anacreon 
was  born  ;  hence,  Anacreontic. 


Teich'mann’s  crys'tals  (tlK'manz).  Physiol.  Chem. 
Hiernin  crystals ;  —  so  called  because  first  described  (1852) 
by  L.  Teichmann,  a  German  physiologist.  See  hjsmin. 

II  te'  i'gi-tur  (te'  lj'T-tur).  [L.,  thee  therefore ;  —  its  first 
two  words.]  Reel.  The  first  part  of  the  canon  of  the  Latin 
Mass.  It  was  formerly  customary  to  take  oaths  on  it. 
teind  (tend),  n.  [Cf.  Icel.  tiund.  See  tithe.]  In  Scotland, 
a  tithe  (which  see) ;  tithes  collectively.  After  the  Refor¬ 
mation  the  whole  teinds  of  Scotland  belonged  to  either  the 
crown,  the  lords  of  erection,  called  titulars,  the  original 
founding  patron,  feuars  from  the  church,  or  certain  insti¬ 
tutions,  the  clergy  being  given  only  a  right  to  a  stipend 
allotted  out  of  tnem  by  commissioners,  now  the  Court  of 
Session.  Teind  which  a  parson  separates  on  the  field  from 
the  reaped  stock  and  removes  is  called  drawn  teind. 

Teind  Court.  Scots  Law.  A  court  for  the  control  of  teinds, 
consisting  of  the  judges  of  the  Court  of  Session  acting  as 
“The  Commission  for  Plantation  of  Kirks  and  Valuation 
of  Teinds,”  established  by  Act  of  1707,  c.  9,  vesting  in  it 
powers  held  previously  by  commissions  of  Parliament, 
tei'no  scope  (ti'no-skop),  n.  [Gr.  reiveiv  to  extend  -f- 
- scope .]  An  instrument  formed  by  combining  prisms  so  as 
to  correct  the  chromatic  aberration  of  the  light  while  the 
linear  dimensions  of  objects  seen  through  the  prisms  are 
increased  or  diminished  ;  —  called  also telescope. 
tel  ses  the'si-a,  tel'es-the'si-a  (tel'gs-the'sT-a  ;  -zhl-a),  n. 
[NL. ;  tele-  seslhesia. ]  An  impression,  similar  to  a  sense 

impression,  received  at  a  distance  without  the  normal 
operation  of  the  organs  of  sense, 
tel'a  mon  (t5l'd-m5n),n.  ; pi.  -MONEs  (-mo'nez).  [L.  telamo 
or  telamon,  Gr.  rehapiov  a  bearer,  fr.  Thrjvai  to  bear.]  Arch. 
A  male  figure  used  like  a  caryatid  as  a  supporting  column 
or  pilaster.  Cf.  atlantes,  caryatid. 

Tel'a  mon  (tel'a-m5n),  n.  [L.,  fr.  Gr.  TeAap.ujv.]  Gr. 
Myth.  Brother  of  Peleus  and  father  of  Ajax.  He  was  a 
participant  in  the  Argonautic  expedition  and  the  Caledonian 
boar  hunt,  and  a  companion  of  Hercules  in  some  of  his  expedi¬ 
tions.  Cf.  zEacides,  Phocus. 

tel-an'gi-ec'ta-sis  (tSl-Sn'jT-gk'ta-sTs),  n.  [NL. ;  Gr.  r«Ao? 
end  -j-  ay yeior  vessel  -j-  cKTaais  extension.]  Med.  Dilata¬ 
tion  of  the  capillary  vessels,  producing  a  form  of  angioma. 

—  tel-an'gi-ec-tat'lc  (-Sk-tat'Tk),  a. 

Tel-an'ther-a  (tSl-Sn'ther-a),  n.  [NL. ;  Gr.  tcAcos  com¬ 
plete  -}-L.  anthera  (see  anther).]  Bot.  A  large  genus  of 
tropical  amaranthaceous,  herbs  or  shrubs,  distinguished 
from  Alternanthera  by  having  five  perfect  stamens  and  five 
staminodia  united  into  a  cup  or  tube.  Many  of  the  species 
are  cultivated  as  foliage  plants  for  beds  ana  borders,  usu¬ 
ally  under  the  name  Alternanthera . 

te'la-ry  (te'ld-rl  ;  t81'a-rT),  a.  [LL.  tel  arts,  fr.  L.  tela  a 
web.  See  toil  a  snare.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  w’eb  ;  hence, 
spinning  webs  ;  retiary.  44  Telary  spiders.”  Sir  T.  Browne. 
tel-au'to-gram  (tSl-6'to-grSm),  n.  A  message  transmitted 
and  recorded  by  a  telautograph. 

tel  au'to- graph  (-graf),  n.  [tele-  -f-  autograph."]  A  fac¬ 
simile  telegraph  for  reproducing  writing,  pictures,  maps, 
etc.  In  the  transmitter  the  motions  of  the  pencil  are  com¬ 
municated  by  levers  to  two  rotary  shafts,  by  which  varia¬ 
tions  in  current  are  produced  in  two  separate  circuits.  In 
the  receiver  these  variations  are  utilized  by  electromag¬ 
netic  devices  and  levers  to  move  a  pen  as  the  pencil  moves. 

—  tel  au  tog'ra  phist  (t51'6-t5g'r«-flst),  n. 

Tel-chi'nes  (tSl-ki'nez),  n.  pi.  [L.,  fr.  Gr.  TeA^Ii/ey.]  Gr. 

Myth.  A  primitive  tribe  or  people  associated  chiefly  with 
Rhodes.  Rhea  intrusted  Poseidon  to  their  care.  They  are  cred¬ 
ited  with  inventing  useful  arts,  esp.  metal  working.  They  were, 
however,  also  regarded  as  dangerous  sorcerers  and  demons,  and 
were  thought  to  have  incurred  the  enmity  of  Apollo  and  of  Zeus, 
who,  according  to  some  myths,  destroyed  them.  See  Cokybant; 
cf.  Cubetes.  —  Tel-chln/ic  (-kYn'Ik),  a. 
tel'e-  (tgl'e-),  tel-.  Combining  form  from  Greek  Trj\e,far, 
far  off ;  as  in  teleg rapli,  tele patliy,  /c/f phone,  etc. ;  —  often 
used  in  naming  or  designating  devices  or  instruments, 
usually  electrical,  which  control  or  direct  the  action  of 
djstant  apparatus  (as  in  telecontrol,  a  device  for  regulating 
different  electrical  circuits  at  a  distance  by  means  of  ra- 
diotelegrraphy,  or  which  have  a  distant  recording  appara¬ 
tus  (as  in  teleanemograph,  telebarograph,  telebarometer,  etc.), 
tele-chi'ro- graph  (-kl'ro-gr&f),  n.  [tele-  -f  chiro-  -j- 
-graph.~\  An  instrument  for  telegraphically  transmitting 


tee(te).  Dial.  Eng.  var.  of  ti e. 
tee.n.  [ Burmese  hfi  an  umbrel¬ 
la.)  The  umbrella-shaped  orna¬ 
ment,  usually  gilded  and  hung 
with  small  bells,  crowning  a 
Buddhist  tope  or  pagoda, 
tee,  v.t.  [AS.  Hon  to  draw,  bring 
up,  go.  Cf.  row  to  draw  through 
water.]  Obs.  1.  To  draw ;  haul. 
2  To  lead  ;  bring  ;  place. 

3.  To  bring  up  ;  raise  :  teach. 

4.  To  take  or  draw  to  one’s  self. 

5-  To  show  ;  display. 

6-  To  hold  dear  ;  esteem. 

7  To  prepare  ;  set  about. 

tee,  v.  i.  Obs.  1.  To  draw  ; 
pull  ;  tug.  [ceed.  I 

2.  To  betake  one’s  self;  go;  pro- 1 

3.  To  draw  toward  ;  approach. 

4.  To  travel  ;  march. 

5  To  hasten  ;  hie  ;  run. 
tee'-bulb',  a.  =  bulb-tee. 
teeca.ll.  f  tical  [hum.  .ScoGI 
tee'dle  (tS'd’l),  r.  i.  Tocroon;| 
tee  hee'  Var.  of  TE-hek. 
tee'-hole',  n.  The  entrance  to  a 
beehive.  Dial.  Ena. 
tee'ing  ground.  Golf  The  space 
from  within  which  the  ball 
must  be  struck  in  beginning  the 
play  for  each  hole, 
tee  iron.  =  T  iron. 

teek.  teak. 

tee'ka  (te'kii).  Var.  of  ticca. 

teel,  r.  t.  5r  i.  [AS.  teolinn.  See 
ti  ll  to  cultivate.]  To  till.  Obs. 
or  Scot. 

teel  (tel),  f.  [Cf.  till  to  culti¬ 
vate.]  1  o  plant;  bury.  Dial. Ena. 
teel.  v.  t.  To  set  on  end  ;  to 
place  in  a  position  to  fall,  as  in 
setting  a  trap.  Dial.  Eng. 

teel.  var.  of  til. 

teem.  Obs  or  Scot.  &  dial.  Eng. 
of  TEAM. 

teem  (tem),  v.  i.  Dial.,  Chi ef\ '// 
Eng.  To  rain  heavily  ;  to  pour. 
—  n.  Heavy  or  continued  rain, 
teem  (tem),  a.  [Cf.  teem  to 
pour.]  Empty.  Scot .Sf Dial. Eng . 
teemd.  Teemed.  Ref.  Sp. 
teeme.  -f*  team,  theme. 
teem'er,  n.  One  that  teems,  or 
brimrs  forth.  [pours. I 

teem'er.  n.  One  that  teems  nr| 
teem'ful,  a.  [Cf.  AS.  tduwfull.] 


Teeming.  Obs.  or  Dial. 
teem 'less,  a.  Not  fruitful  or 
prolific:  barren.  Poetic. 
teen  <  ten).  Scot.  var.  of  tune. 
teen  (dial.  ten).  Var.  of  tind. 
Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 
teen.  Dial.  Entr.  var.  of  tend, 
tine,  to  shut;  Scot.  Si  dial.  Eng. 
var.  of  TEIND. 

teen.  adv.  Short  for  at  e'en,  at 
evening.  Scot. 

teen,  a.  [See  TEEN,  w.]  Vexa¬ 
tious;  fatiguing;  difficult;  also, 
cruel;  keen:  angry.  Obs. 
teen'age  (ten'flj).  n.  Brush¬ 
wood  used  for  fences  and  hedg¬ 
es.  Dial.  Eng.  [Scot.  I 

tee '-name  .  Var.  of  to-name.| 
teend.  +  tind,  to  kindle, 
teend.  Dial.  Eng.  var.  of  tend. 
teene.  teenen.  +  teen. 
teen'ful.  a.  Obs.  1.  Vexa¬ 
tious  ;  grievous  ;  exasperating. 

2.  Injurious.  [ous.l 

3.  Abusive;  insolent;  calumni-| 

4.  Sorrowful  ;  sad. 

5.  Wrathful  :  angry, 
teen'ful-ly,  adv.  Grievously  ; 
harmfully  ;  sorrowfully.  Obs. 
tee'ny  (te'nl),  a.  [E.  dial. 
teeng,  tiling.  Cf.  tiny.]  Very 
small  ;  tiny.  Coflog. 
tee'pee  (te'pe).  Ynr.  of  tepee. 
teer  ;ter),  v.  t.  1.  To  plaster; 
daub.  Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 

2.  To  stir  up,  as  colors  in  block 
calico  printing, 
teer  f  tar,  tear,  tier. 
teer.  Dial.  Eng.  var.  of  tear,  r. 
teer'er,  n.  One  who  teers. 
teer'y.  Obs.  or  dial.  Eng.  vur. 
of  teary. 

tee  square  See  T  square. 
teest  (test),  n.  A  tinsmith’s 
stake,  or  small  anvil, 
teester.  tester,  a  helmet, 
teet  (tet),  v.  i.  V  n.  [Perh.  al¬ 
tered  fr.  toot  to  see,  to  spy.] 
Peep;  pry.  Scot. 
tee'tan  (te'ton),  n.  A  pipit. 
Orkney  ft  Shetland  I. 
tee'tee  (te'te).  Var.  of  titi. 
tee 'ter- tail',  n  Zobl.  Spotted 
I  sandpiper,  [as,  teeth  stops,  etc.  I 
teeth  (teth),  a.  Phon.  Dental  ;| 
teeth,  n.,pl.  of  TOOTH. 


teeth,  teethe  (teth  ;  teth),  r.  t. 
Scot.  1.  To  provide  with  teeth. 
2.  To  face  (a  storm), 
teeth 'ache',  n.  Toothache.  Obs. 
or  Dial.  [less.  Scot.  I 

teeth 'less  (teth'ICs),  a.  Tooth- 1 
teeth'rife'  (teth'ru'), a.  Tooth¬ 
some.  Scot,  tf  Dial.  Eng. 
teeth'ward,  n.  The  part  where 
the  teeth  are.  Ohs. 
teeth'y  (teth'I),  a.  Riting ; 
crabbed.  Scot,  fir  Dial.  Eng. 
teet'ing,  n.  A  titlark, 
tee-to'tum,  r.  i.  To  spin  like  a 
teetotum.  Colloq. 
tee'whaap/  (te'hwiip'),  n.  The 
lapwing.  Local,  Eng.  ft  Scot. 
tee'wit  ( -wTt).  Scot.  &  dial.  Eng. 
vur.  of  tewit. 
teffegies,  n.  Effigies.  Obs. 
tef  il  lah'  (t  f'Y-1  ii'),  n.  ;  pi. 
tkfillin  (-len').  [Heb.  theghil- 
Idh  prayer,  later,  phylactery.] 

1.  A  phylactery. 

2.  [cap.)  See  Sh  emoneh  Esreh. 
Tef'nut  (tfcf'ndot),  n.  [Egyp¬ 
tian.]  Egypt.  Rflig.  A  Ii'on- 
lieaded  goddess,  sister  and  wife 
of  Shu  (which  see). 

tefor.  tofore. 
teg,  pret.  of  tee,  draw.  Obs. 
teg(t£g),  n.  [Cf  tag  a  sheep  ] 
An  unshorn  sheep  in  its  second 
year,  or  its  fleece  Also,  for¬ 
merly,  a  pricket  or  doe  in  its  sec¬ 
ond  year,  or  a  woman.  Obs.  or 
Dial.  Eng. 

Te-ge'an  (tP-je'rtn),  a.  [Cf.  L. 
Tegt-eus,  Tegeaeus.]  Of  or  pert, 
to  Tegea;  as,  the  Tcgean  heads 
by  Scopas,  from  a  pediment  of 
the  temple  of  Athena  Alea. 
tegge.  +  teo. 
tegh.  +  tee,  draw;  tie. 
teghdoggue.  f  tiedoo. 
teghele.  +  tile. 
teght,  pret.  of  tee,  draw.  Obs. 
tegir.  f  tiger,  [covering.  Obs. I 
teg'ment,  n.  [L  tegmentum.]  A\ 
teg'mi-na.  n  .  pi.  of  teomen. 
teg'mi  nal  (t  e  g'm  I-n  d  1),  a. 
Pertaining  to,  or  of  the  nature 
of,  a  covering  or  tegmen. 
Teg'mi-ne  (-ne),w.  [Prob.  fr.  L. 
tegmen  a  covering.]  See  star. 
te-go-  t*  to-go. 


te'gre.  +  tiger. 
te-guex'in  (t  S-g  w  5  k's In),  n. 
[Guarani  tvyu-guaqu,  lit.,  lizard 
large.]  A  teju  (lizard), 
teg'u-lar-ly,  adv.  of  tegular. 
teg'u-men  (tcg'fl-mCn),  n.  [L.] 
Bot.  The  tegmen. 
teg  u-men'tum  (-mPn'titm),  n. 
L.]  =  tegmentum. 
e  gu'ri-um  (tfc-g  u'rl-tX  m),  n. 
[L.  tuyurium  a  hut.]  Archnol. 
A  pyramidal  roof  restingon  four 
pillars  above  a  sarcophagus. 

teh.  pr<  t.  of  tee.  Obs.  f/ii7>. I 
Te-haph'ne-hes(  t£-h&f'ne-nez).| 
Te-hin'nah  (tt-hYn'd).  Bib. 
teh-seel',  or  -ail'  (tc-sel'),  teh- 
seel'dar ' ,  or  -8il/dar'(  -sel'diir' ). 
Var8.  of  TAHSIL,  TAHSILDAR. 

tehte.  Obs.  pret.  of  teach. 

tei.  pret.  of  tee,  draw.  Obs. 
teich.  +  TEACH. 

teiche.  ^  tag  he. 
teich'er  (tex'Sr),  w.  A  small 
drop.  Obs.  Scot.  —  v.  i.  To  ooze 
or  bleed  in  drops.  Scot.  [tif..| 
teid.  teide.  Obs.  pret.  &  p.  p.  of  | 
teidogge.  +  tie  dog. 
tele,  f  tee,  draw;  TIE. 
teigh,  pret.  of  tee,  draw.  Obs. 
teigh.  teighe.  +  tie.  [teach.  I 
teighte,  telhte  Obs.  pret.  of  | 
telh.  pret.  of  tee,  draw.  Obs. 
Te'ii-d®  (  te'yY-de),  n. ;»/.  [NL.] 
Zobl.  =  Tk.i  i  d.e.  —  te'iola 
(-yoid),  a.  ft  n. 

tell.  TAIL;  TALE,  reproach, 
tell  (tel),  n.,  or  teil  tree  [OF. 
tail,  var.  of  til ;  cf.  F.  teille,  tille, 
L.  tilia.]  a  The  lime  tree,  or 
linden.  I)  The  terebinth, 
telle.  +  tail,  till. 
tein  f  tain.  [of  TEEN.) 

tein  {Scot.  ten).  Obs.  or  Scot.| 
teind  (tend).  Scot.  &  dial.  Eng. 
var.  of  tind,  to  kindle, 
teind.  r.  To  tithe.  Obs. 
teind'a-ble  (ten'dd-b’l),  a.  Sub¬ 
ject  to  payment  of  teinds.  Scot. 
teind  boll.  Scots  Law.  A  boll 
(see  boll,  7?.,4)of  grain  accepted 
in  lieu  of  teind.  [a  tithe.  Scot.  I 
teind  sheaves  Sheaves  paid  as| 
Teind  Wednesday.  The  day 
when  the  Teind  Court  sitB  to 


hoar  tithe  questions.  Scot. 
teine.  +  teen. 

tein'land  (ten'llind),  n.  O.  Eng. 
Law.  Thaneland. 
teint.  i*  taint,  a. 
teinture.  +  tainture. 
teir.  +  tere,  a. 
teirce.  teirs.  +tierce.  [Ofts.l 
teise.u.  [OF.,  F.toise.]  Fathom. | 
teiet'y  (tes'tY).  Var.  of  tyste. 
teith.  +  tithe. 

Te'ji-dse  (te'jY-de;  tCj'Y-),  n.pl. 
[NL.  See  teju.]  Zobl.  A  fam¬ 
ily  of  American  lizards  having 
a’flut,  elongate,  scaly  tongue 
ending  in  two  long,  smooth 
points.  They  are  mostly  tropi¬ 
cal.  The  teju  and  the  sand  liz¬ 
ard  ( Cnemidophorus  sexline a- 
tus)  are  examples. 
te-Jon'  (ta-hon'  ;  189),  n.  [Sp. 
t'  jbn  a  badger.]  A  coati.  Mexico. 
Te-jon'  sys'tem  (ta-hon').  [Fr. 
7 'c/on  Creek,  California.]  Geol. 
The  Eocene  of  California. 
te-Ju'  (tP-ydo'),  n.  [Guarani 
tegu,  or  Tupi  teiu ,  lizard.]  A 
large  South  American  lizard 
( Tupinambis  tegvixin  or  7’.  ni- 
gropunctatus )  of  the  family  Te- 
jida*,  blackish  with  yellow  or 
white  spots  and  growing  about 
three  feet  long.  Its  flesh  is  eaten 
as  a  delicacy. 

||  te  Ju'di-ce.  [L.l  You  being 
judge;  in  your  judgment. 

tek.  +  tick,  an  insect,  [take.  I 
tek  (tek).  Dial.  Eng.  var.  of  | 
teke.  +  TEAK,  TICK. 

tekedhe.  Obs.  pret.  of  teach. 
te'kel,  n.  Bib.  See  mene,  mene, 
etc. 

tek'ken  Taken.  Dial.  Eng. 
tek-non'y-my  ( tSk-nOn'Y-mY),  n. 
[Gr.  TfKVOV  child  +  ovvpa 
name.]  Ethnol.  The  custom  of 
certain  savage  races  of  naming 
the  parent  from  the  child.— 
tek-non'y-mous  (-m?/s),  a. 

Te  ko'a  (t0-k6'a).  Bib. 

Te  ko'ite  (-Tt).  Bib. 
tekyl.  Stickle,  a. 

tel.  +  tale,  reproach,  [tell. I 
tel.  Obs.  or  ref.  sp.  var.  of| 
tel-.  See  tele-. 


tel.  Abbr.  Telegram;  telegraph; 
telephone. 

||  te'la  (te'ld),  n.  [L.,  web.] 
Anat.  A  tissue.  —  te'la  cho- 
roi'de-a  in-fe'ri  or.  a  fold  ot  pia 
mater  roofing  the  lower  or  pos¬ 
terior  part  of  the  fourth  ventri¬ 
cle  of  the  brain.—  t.  cho-roi'de-a 
8u-pe'ri-or  (k  o-roi'df-d),  the 
velum  interpositum. 

Tel'-a'blb  (tfl'a'bYb).  Bib. 
Te'lah  (te'ld).  Bib. 

Te-la'im  (tf-la'Ym).  Bib. 
tel-an  gei-ec'ta-sls  (t  P  1-fi  n'j  I- 
ek'td-sYs).  Var.  of  TELVNGI- 
ectasis. 

tel-an  gi-ec-ta'si-a  (-j  Y-P  k-t  5'- 
zhY-d ;  -zi-d ),  n.  [N L.].  tel-an  gl¬ 
ee 'ta-sy  (-Pk'td-sY),  n.  Telan- 
giectasis. 

tel-an'gl-o'sis  (-C'sYs),  n.  [NL.; 
Gr.  rt'Aoy  end  +  angio-  +  -osiif.] 
Any  disease  of  the  capillaries, 
telapol.  +  TALAPOIN. 
telar.  ^  tiller. 
te'lar  (te'ld r),  a.  [LL  telaris.  1 
Anat.  fir  Zobl.  Pert,  to  a  tela, 
te-la'ri-an  (tf-la'rY-dn  ;  115),  a. 
[See  telary.]  Spinning  a  web. 

—  »•  A  web-making  spider, 
te'lar-ly  (te'ldr-lY),  adv.  In  a 
weblike  manner.  Ohs. 
Te-las'sar  (tP-lfts'dr).  Bib. 
telbent.  +  turban. 

teld.  +  TILT. 

teld,  v.  [AS.]  A  tent;  pavilion; 
building;  habitation;  cover.  — 
v.  t.  a  rI’o  pitch  or  spread,  as  a 
tent,  b  To  set,  as  a  trap,  c  To 
erect;  raise;  build,  d  To  cover. 

—  v.i.  To  dwell;  reside.  All  Obs. 
teide.  Obs.  pret.  of  tell. 

tele.  +  TEAL.  TELL,  TILE,  TILL, 
tele,  r.  t.  [AS.  tselan .]  Obs. 

1.  To  censure  ;  blame  ;  reprove. 

2.  To  slander  ;  calumniate. 

3.  To  mock  ;  deride. 

tel  e-a-nem  ' o-graph.  tel  e-bar '  - 
o-graph.  tePe-ba-rom'e-ter.  n. 
See  tele-. 

tel 'e-code'  (tPl'P-kfrP),  n.  Any 
telegraphic  code  using  «  single 
word  to  represent  an  article  of 
commerce  or  a  sentence. 

tel'  e-cry  p'to-graph  (-krYp'tC, 


food,  fo”ot ;  out,  oil  ;  chair  ;  go  ;  sing,  igk  ;  then,  thin  ;  nature,  verdure  (250) ;  K  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144) ;  boN  ;  yet ;  zh  =  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Guide. 

Full  explanations  of  Abbreviation,,  Mens,  etc..  Immediately  precede  the  Vocabulary. 


TELECTROSCOPE 


2122 


TELEPHOTOGRAPH 


and  receiving  handwritten  messages,  as  photographically 
by  abeam  of  light  from  a  mirror.  Cf.  telautograph. 

tel'e-dU  (tgl'e-doo),  n.  [Eastern  Javanese;  cf.  Malay  (in 
Sumatra)  t elegy o,  tela- 
gu .]  A  badger  {Mydaus 
meliceps)  of  the  moun¬ 
tains  of  Java  and  Su¬ 
matra.  Like  the  skunk, 
it  secretes  a  malodor¬ 
ous  fluid,  which  it  can 
expel  a  short  distance.  _  ,  ° 

It  is  blackish  brown  Teledu. 

with  a  yellowish  white  stripe  down  the  back. 

te-le'ga  (tS-lS'ga),  n.  [Russ,  tetyega.]  A  rude  four- 
wheeled,  spring¬ 
less  wagon,  used 
among  the  Rus¬ 
sians. 

tel'e  gram  (tgl'e- 
grXm),  n.  [tele--\- 
- gram .]  A  message 
by  telegraph;  a  tel¬ 
egraphic  dispatch. 

A  friend  desires  us  to 

to  introduce  a  new  wortT  into  the  vocabulary.  It  is  telegram , 
instead  of  telegraphic  dispatch,  or  telegraphic  communication. 

Albany  [N.  }'.]  Evening  Journal  (April  U,  hS52). 

tel'e  graph  (-grAf),  n.  [tele-  +  - graph :  cf.  F.  telegruphe. 
See  graphic.]  1.  Orig.,  an  apparatus  for  communication 
at  a  distance  by  means  of  preconcerted  signals ;  in  the 
broadest  sense,  any  apparatus,  system,  or  process  for  com¬ 
munication  at  a  distance  other  than  the  ordinary  ones  of 
speech,  letter  writing,  etc.; — now  commonly  restricted 
to  those  employing  electric  transmission.  The  semaphore 
telegraph  was  adopted  by  the  French  in  17.44,  and  was  in 
use  among  various  nations  until  displaced  by  the  electric 
telegraph,  of  which  the  form  still  in  most  common  use  is 
the  Morse  telegraph,  first  used  publicly  in  1844.  This  con¬ 
sists  essentially  of  the  line,  a  wire  which  forms,  either  in 
itself  or  in  connection  with  the  earth  or  water,  a  com¬ 
plete  circuit;  a  baiter y  or  other  electric  generator  for  send¬ 
ing  a  current  over  the  line  ;  a  transmitter,  or  key ,  by  which 
the  circuit  can  be  made  or  broken  at  will ;  and  the  receiver , 


Telega. 


o  give  notice  that  he  will  ask  leave  . 
rd  i 


A  Telegraph  Key.  1  Ter¬ 
minals,  connecting  the  ends 
of  a  break  in  the  line  wire  ;  2  Key  Lever,  depressed  by  its  But¬ 
ton  (:?),  thus  bringing  together  the  platinum  Points  (4)‘and  clos¬ 
ing  the  circuit.  When  nut  in  use,  the  Spring  (.»)  holds  up  2, 
which  then  rests  on  its  Hack  Stop  ((»).  the  break  being  closed  by 
setting  the  Lever  (7)  in  the  position  shown.  B  Morse  Telegraph 
Sounder.  Currents  from  the  line  paBS  through  the  Magnet  (1), 
causing  it  to  draw  down  its  Armature  (2),  which  brings  the  Stop 
(8)  against  the  Anvil  (4)  with  a  click  for  each  current  passing. 

an  electromagnetic  device  affected  by  every  make  and 
break,  which  it  indicates  by  deflection  of  a  pointer,  by 
marks  made  on  a  moving  tape,  or  merely,  as  in  the  com¬ 
mon  sounder ,  by  sharp  clicks.  (See  Morse  code.)  On  long 
lines  a  relay  becomes  necessary,  and  in  submarine  teleg¬ 
raphy  the  long  sheathed  cable  has  so  great  an  inductive 
effect  that  a  very  sensitive  receiver  such  as  the  siphon  re¬ 
corder  must  be  used.  Of  later  development  are  the  print¬ 
ing  telegraph ,  the  writing  telegraph ,  or  facsimile  telegraph 
(see  telautograph),  and  the  various  systems,  many  highly 
complicated,  for  sending  two  or  more  messages  simulta¬ 
neously  over  a  single  wire.  See  also  recorder,  5  a ;  sound¬ 
er,  1 ;  transmitter;  wireless  telegraphy,  etc. 

2  A  telegram. 

3.  A  device,  usually  an  elevated  board  or  framework,  on 
which  can  be  displayed  to  the  spectators  of  a  game  or  race 
the  score,  names  of  horses,  or  the  like. 

4.  Short  for  telegraph  rope. 

tel'e-graph,  ».  t.  <C-  i.  ;  -graphed  (-grAft) ;  -graph'ing 
(-grAf'Y ng).  To  send  or  communicate  by  telegraph ;  also,  to 
send  a  telegram  to  (a  person), 
telegraph  cable.  A  tele¬ 
graphic  cable  of  several  con¬ 
ducting  wires,  inclosed  by 
an  insulating  and  protecting 
material,  so  as  to  bring  the 
wires  into  compact  compass 
for  use  on  poles,  or  to  form 
a  strong  cable  impervious  to 
water,  to  be  laid  under 
ground,  as  in  a  town,  or 
under  water,  as  in  the  ocean, 
te-leg'ra-pher  (te-lgg'rd-fer ; 
tSl'e-grAf'er ;  277),  n.  One 
who  sends  telegraphic  mes¬ 
sages;  a  telegraphic  operator. 

teTe-graph'lc  (tSl'S-grgf'Yk), 
a.  Of  or  pert,  to  the  tele¬ 
graph  ;  made  or  communi¬ 
cated  by  a  telegraph.  —  tel'e- 
graph'l  cal  (-T-kdl),  a.—  tele-grapli'i-cal-ly,  adv. 
te-leg'ra-phist  (te-lgg'rd-fTst;  tSl'e-graf'Tst ;  cf.  telegra 
pher),  n.  One  skilled  in  telegraphy  ;  a  telegrapher. 


A  form  of  Sub¬ 
marine  Tele¬ 
graph  Cable,  a 
Piece  showing 
seven  Copper 
Conducting 
Wires,  with 
Envelopes  of 
Gutta-  percha, 
Yarn,  Iron 
Wire,  etc.  :  b 
Transverse  Sec¬ 
tion  of  it. 


te-leg'ra-phone  (tfc-lSg'rd-fon),  n.  [ tele -  +  -graph  -f- 

-phone.]  An  instrument  for  recording  and  reproducing 
sound  by  the  local  maguetization  of  a  steel  wire,  disk,  or 
ribbon,  moved  against  the  pole  of  a  magnet  connected  elec¬ 
trically  with  a  telephone  receiver,  or  the  like, 
tel  e-graph'o-scope  (tSl'e-grai'6-skop),  n.  [tele-  -f-  -graph 
-f-  -scope."]  An  instrument  for  telegraphically  transmitting 
a  picture  and  reproducing  its  image  as  a  positive  or  nega¬ 
tive.  The  transmitter  includes  a  camera  obscura  and  a 
row  of  minute  selenium  cells.  The  receiver  includes  an 
oscillograph,  relay,  equilibrator,  and  an  induction  coil  the 
sparks  from  which  perforate  a  paper  with  tiny  holes  that 
form  the  image. 

telegraph  plant  All  East  Indian  tick  trefoil  ( Meibom  ia 
gyrans ),  whose  lateral  leaflets  jerk  up  and  down  like  the 
arms  of  a  semaphore,  and  also  rotate  on  their  axes, 
te-leg'ra-phy  (te-lSg'rd-fl  ;  277),  n.  Art  or  practice  of 
making  or  using  telegraphs  ;  as,  submarine  telegraphy. 
tel'e-hy  dro-ba-rom'e-ter  (tel'e-hl'dro-bd-rBm'e-ter),  n. 
[tele-  4-  hydrobarometer .]  An  instrument  for  indicating 
the  level  of  water  in  a  distant  tank  or  reservoir, 
tel'e-i-con'o-graph  (-i-k5n'o-graf),  n.  [tele-  -f-  icono- 
graph.]  a  An  instrument  essentially  the  same  asthetele- 
metrograph.  b  A  form  of  facsimile  telegraph. 
Tel'-el-A-mar'na  (tgl'gl-a-mar'nd),  n.  [Ar.,  hill  of  Amar- 
na.]  A  station  on  the  Nile,  midway  between  Thebes  and 
Memphis,  forming  the  site  of  the  capital  of  Amenopliis  IV., 
whose  archive  chamber  was  discovered  there  in  1887.  A 
collection  of  tablets  (called  the  Tel-el-Amarna,  or  the  Amarna, 
tablets)was  found  here, forming  the  Asiatic  correspondence  (Tel- 
el-Amarna  letters)  of  Amenopliis  IV.  and  his  father,  Amenopliis 
111.,  written  in  cuneiform  characters.  It  is  an  important  source 
of  our  knowledge  of  Asia  from  about  1400  to  1870  ».  c. 
tel  e-lec'tric  (tSl'e-lSk'trTk),  a.  [tele-  -j-  electric .]  Elec. 
Of  or  pertaining  to  transmission,  as  of  music,  to  a  distance 
by  electricity.  Cf.  telharmonium 

tel'e-lec'tro-scope  (-tr6-skop),  n.  [tele-  electro-  -f- 
- scope .]  Any  apparatus  for  making  distant  objects  visible 
by  the  aid  of  electric  transmission. 

Te-lom'a-chus  (te-lSm'd-kGs),  n.  [L.,  fr.  Gr.  TrjAe/uaxog.] 
Gr.  Myth.  Son  of  Odysseus  and  Penelope.  As  related  in 
the  Odyssey,  he  goes  to  And  his  father,  but,  failing,  returns 
to  Ithaca  in  time  to  assist  in  slaying  Penelope’s  suitors. 
tePe-ma-nom'e-ter  (tSl'e-md-nBin'e-ter),  n.  [tele-  -f-  ma¬ 
nometer.']  Elec.  An  apparatus  for  exhibiting  or  recording 
at  a  distance  the  indications  of  a  manometer. 
tePe-me-chan'ic (-me-k5n'Tk), a.  [tele- -{-mechanic.]  Des¬ 
ignating,  or  pert,  to,  any  device  for  operating  mechanisms 
at  a  distance.— tel7 e-mech'a-nlsm  (-mgk'd-nlz’m),  n. 
tel  e  me'te-or-O-graph7  (-me'te-dr-6-grAf' ;  -me'te-5r'o- 
graf),  n.  [tele-  -j-  meteorograph.]  Any  apparatus  recording 
meteorological  phenomena  at  a  distance  from  the  mea.^ur- 
ing  apparatus,  as  by  electricity  or  by  compressed  air ;  esp., 
an  apparatus  recording  conditions  at  many  distant  stations 
at  a  central  office. —tel  e-me  te-or-o-graph'ic  (-grSf'Tk),«. 
te-lem'e-ter  (te-lSm'e-ter),  n.  [tele-  -j-  -meter.]  1.  An 
instrument  for  measuring  the  distance  of  an  object  from  an 
observer,  as  a  telescope  with  a  micrometer  for  measuring 
the  apparent  diameter  of  an  object  whose  dimensions  are 
known,  or  a  telescope  with  stadia  hairs. 

Telemeter  is  a  term  variously  employed  to  designate  some  form 
of  an  instrument  for  determining  distances  by  means  of  a  visual 
angle  subtended  by  a  short  base.  /.  O.  Baker. 

2.  A  telemeteorograph  or  a  similar  instrument  for  trans¬ 
mitting  records  of  physical  phenomena. 

—  tel  e-met'ric  (tgl'fc-ragt'rTk),  a.  —  tel  e  met'ri-cal  (  rT- 
kSl),  a.  —  te-lem'e-trist  (te-lSm'e-trlst),  n.  —  te  lem'e- 
try  (-trl),  n. 

tele-met'ro- graph  (tgl'e-met'rS-grAf),  n.  [tele-  +  metro- 
-f-  -graph.]  A  combination  of  the  camera  lucidaand  tele¬ 
scope  for  drawing  and  measuring  distant  objects.  —  tel7- 
e-me-irog'ra-phy  (-me-ti-Bg'rd-fl),  n.  —  tel  e  met  ro- 
graph'ic  (-met'ro-grgf'Tk),  a. 
tel  e  mo'tor  (-ino'ter),  n.  [tele-  -j-  motor.]  Naut.  A  hy¬ 
draulic  device  by  which  the  movement  of  the  wheel  on  the 
bridge  operates  the  steering  gear  at  the  stern, 
tel-en'er-gy  (tgl-gn'er-jt),  n.  [tele-  -f-  energy.]  Display 
of  force  or  energy  at  a  distance,  or  without  contact;  — 
applied  to  mediumistic  phenomena.  Cf.  telekinesis.  — 
telen-er'glc  (tSl'gn-Gr'jtk),  a. 
te-len'gl-SCOpe  (te-len'jT-skop),n.  [tele-  -f-  Gr.  eyyv?  near 
-f-  -scope.]  Ojdics.  An  instrument  of  such  focal  length  that 
it  may  be  used  as  an  observing  telescope  for  objects  close 
at  hand  or  as  a  long-focused  microscope, 
tel'e-o-  (tgl'e-o-  ;  te'le-o- ;  cf.  teleology).  Combining  form 
from  Greek  reAeos.  complete ,  perfect. 
tel'e-o-log'l-cal  (tel'e-6-l<5j'T-kdl  ;  te'le-),  a.  Pert,  to  tele¬ 
ology  ;  of  the  nature  of,  or  relating  to,  design. — tel'e-O- 
10g'i-Cal-ly,rtdr.— teleological  argument.  =  ARGUMENT  FROM 
design.  —  t.  necessity.  See  necessity,  1. 
tel  e  ol'O  gist  (-51'o-jTst),  n.  One  versed  in  teleology ;  an 
advocate  of  a  doctrine  of  teleology ;  one  who  believes  in 
the  actuality  of  teleology. 

tePe-ol'O-gy  (tel'e-<51'o-jT  ;  te'le-;  277),  n.  [Gr.  reAos, 
rc’Aeos,  the  end  or  issue  -f-  -logy.]  1.  The  fact  or  quality 
of  possessing  final  cause;  that  character  of  nature  showing 
itself  fn ^rational  and  purposive  adaptation  ;  the  concep¬ 
tion  of  design  as  a  true  cause  of  a  thing’s  existence.  See 

CAUSE,  it.,  1. 

By  real  teleology  I  mean  the  embodiment  or  operation  of  a  con¬ 
scious  purpose  entertained  by  human  intelligence.  B.  Bosanyuet. 


2.  The  philosophical  study  of  evidences  of  design  in  na¬ 
ture  ;  also,  belief  in  teleology  as  a  principle  of  explanation. 

The  rejection  of  teleology ,  which  begins  with  Descartes  and  ex¬ 
tends  to  Comte,  appeurs  also  difficult  to  harmonize  with  any 
mural  theory  of  life.  J •  Murtineau. 

Every  art'is  thus  a  joint  result  of  laws  of  nature  disclosed  by 
science,  and  of  the  general  principles  of  what  has  been  called 
teleology ,  or  the  doctrine  of  ends.  J  S.  Mill. 

tele-or-gan'ic  (tgl'e-Br-gSn'Tk),  a.  [teleo-  -j-  organic.] 
Physiol.  Vital ;  as,  teleorganic  functions. 
tel'e-OSt  (tgl'e-5st ;  te'le-),  n.  Zobl.  One  of  the  Teleostei. 
—  a.  Pert,  to  the  Teleostei. 

Tel'e-OS'te-i  (-os'te-i),  n.  pi.  [NL. ;  teleo-- j-  Gr.  oar.  ov 
bone.]  Zobl.  A  subclass  or  other  division  of  fishes  includ¬ 
ing  the  ordinary  fishes  as  distinguished  from  the  ganoids, 
dipnoans,  crossopterygians,  andelasmobranchs.  Its  mem¬ 
bers  are  called  bony  fishes ,  from  the  well-ossified  vertebrae 
and  skull  (the  latter  complicated  by  the  presence  of  many 
membrane  bones)  and  from  the  usually  dense  bony  tissue 
of  the  other  parts  of  the  skeleton.  Enameled,  or  ganoid, 
scales,  fulcra  on  the  fin  rays,  a  spiral  valve  in  the  intestine, 
and  a  conus  arteriosus  with  several  rows  of  valves,  charac¬ 
ters  common  in  more  primitive  fishes,  have  disappeared. 
The  optic  nerves  simply  cross  each  other,  the  suspenso- 
rium  is  hyostylic,  and  a  large  membrane  bone,  the  clavicle, 
forms  the  chief  part  of  the  pectoral  arch.  The  true  pelvic- 
arch  has  disappeared;  the  pelvic  fins  are  often  displaced 
forward.  The  tail  is  apparently  perfectly  homocercal. 
The  group  comprises  most  living  fishes,  but  is  geologically 
rather  recent,  developing  in  the  Mesozoic,  but  not  becom¬ 
ing  predominant  until  tne  Upper  Cretaceous.  The  more 
primitive  teleosts  (Isospondyli)  differ  little  from,  and  are 
evidently  descendants  of,  certain  ganoids  (Holostei),  and 
in  many  recent  classifications  the  group  Teleostei,  if  re¬ 
tained,  is  made  a  division  of  the  Teleostomi. 

TeTe-os'to  ml  (-to-ml),  n.  pi.  [NL.;  teleo — (-  Gr.  oioy.* 
mouth.]  Zool.  a  A  subclass  (sometimes  a  class)  contain¬ 
ing  all  existing  fishes  except  the  elasmobranchs,  and  char¬ 
acterized  by  having  membrane  bones  developed  in  connec¬ 
tion  with,  and  entering  into  the  structure  of,  the  jaws, 
cranium,  pectoral  arch,  and  opercular  apparatus.  The  gill 
arches  bear  filamentous  gills  and  there  are  no  claspers  on 
the  ventral  fins,  b  In  a  narrower  sense,  a  group  equivalent 
to  the  above  but  excluding  the  dipnoans.  It  thus  consists  of 
the  ganoids  (including  the  crossopterygians)  and  teleosts, 
and  is  further  characterized  by  the  hyostylic  suspensorium, 
bony  fin  rays,  and  lack  of  cerebral  hemispheres,  the  pros¬ 
encephalon  being  individual.  —  tel'e-O-StOIiie'  (t£l'e-o- 
stom'  ;  te'le-),  n.  —  tel'e-OS'tO-niOUS  (-5s'to-mtzs),  a. 
tel  e  path'ic  (tSl'e-pSth'Tk),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  telep¬ 
athy  ;  transferred  or  communicated  by  telepathy.  —  tel'- 
e-path'i-cal-ly  (-T-k&l-T),  adv. 
te-lep'a-thist  ( te-lSp'a-thTst),  n.  A  believer  in  telepathy  ; 
also,  one  having  telepathic  power. 

te-lep'a-thy  (te-lSp'd-thT  ;  277),  n.  [tele-  -f  - pathy .]  The 
affection  of  one  mind  by  the  thoughts  or  emotions  of 
another  without  communication  through  ordinary  channels 
of  sensation.  Cf.  mind  reading. 
tel'e-phone  (tSl'e-fon),  n.  [tele- 
+  -phone.]  An  instrument  for 
reproducing  sounds,  esp.  articu¬ 
late  speech,  at  a  distance.  The 
mechanical,  or  string,  telephone  is 
a  device  in  which  the  voice  pr 
sound  causes  vibrations  in  a  thin 
diaphragm,  which  are  directly 
transmitted  along  a  wire  or  string 
connecting  it  to  a  similar  dia-  I 
phragm,  thus  reproducing  the 
sound.  The  first  electrical  tele¬ 
phone  was  publicly  described  by 
its  German  inventor,  Reis,  in  1861, 
but  the  first  capable  of  practical  tirJor 
use  was  patented  by  Bell  in  1876.  Telephone  Receiver. 

This  was  the.  magnetic  telephone,  or  Diaphragm  of  Soft  Iron; 

magneto-telephone,  transmitter  and  .  * 

receiver  being  alike  constructed  of 
a  diaphragm  of  soft  iron  placed 
close  to  the  pole  of  a  magnet  upon 
which  is  wound  a  coil  of  fine  wire. 

The  vibrations  of  the  transmitting 
diaphragm  produce  by  induction 
variable  currents  in  the  circuit 
connecting  with  the  receive^  and 
these  in  turn  cause  the  receiving  diaphragm  to  vibrate.  In 
the  modern  telephone  the  microphone  replaces  the  trans¬ 
mitter,  but  the  receiver  is  essentially  the  same.  See  II lust. 
tel'6-phone, v.  t.  &i.;  -phoned  (-fond);  -phon'ing  (-fon'Tng). 
To  send  or  communicate  by  telephone ;  to  speak  to  (a  per¬ 
son)  by  telephone. 

telephone  exchange.  A  central  office  in  which  the  wires 
of  telephones  may  be  connected  to  permit  conversation, 
tel  e  phon'ic  (tSl'e-fBn'Tk),  a.  Also  tel'e-phon'i-cal  (-T- 
ktf  1).  Conveying  sound  to  a  distance  ;  also,  of  or  pert,  to  the 
telephone  ;  by  the  telephone.  —  tel'e-phon'i-cal-ly,  adv. 
te-leph'o-ny  (te-ISf'i-nT  ;  tgl'e-fo'nT  ;  277),  n.  Art  or  proc¬ 
ess  of  reproducing  sounds  at  a  distance,  as  by  a  telephone, 
tel'e-phote  (tgl'e-fot),  n.  [tele-  -J-  Gr.  light.] 

A  telelectric  apparatus  for  reproducing  images  of  visible 
objects  at  a  distance.  Cf.  telelectroscope. 
tel  e-pho'to  (-fo'to),  a.  Telephotographic;  specif.,  desig¬ 
nating  a  lens  consisting  of  a  combination  of  lenses  specially 
designed  to  give  a  large  image  of  a  distant  object  in  a  cam¬ 
era  of  relatively  short  focal  length. 

tel'e-pho'to-graph  (-to-graf),  n.  [tele-  -f- photograph.]  A 


b  Coil  of  Insulated 
Copper  Wire  surround¬ 
ing  the  end  of  a  Steel 
Magnet/;  d  d  Longitu¬ 
dinal  Holes  in  the  Case 
through  which  the  ends 
of  the  Coil  h  pass  to  the 
Binding  Screws  e  and 
thence  into  the  Cord. 


grnf),  n.  [tele-  +  cryptograph .] 
A  kind  of  printing  telegraph, 
capable  of  use  on  telephone 
lines,  and  insuring  privacy, 
te-lec'tro-scope  (ttf-1 6  k'trft- 
skflp),  n.  A  telelectroscope. 
tel'e-fone,  tel'e-fon'lc.  Tele¬ 
phone,  etc.  Ref.  Sp.  [graph.  I 
teleg.  Abbr.  Telegram ;  tele- 
te-leg'o-ay  (t£-l  6  g'6-n  T),  n. 
[tele-  +  - gony .]  Zool.  The  sup¬ 
posed  influence  of  a  father  on 
offspring  subsequent  to  his  own 
begotten  of  the  same  mother  by 
another  father.  —  tel'e-gon'ic 
(t  6  l'2-g  5  n't  k),  te-Ieg'o-nous 
(tf-lPg'o-niZs),  a. 
tel'e-gr&f.  teLe-graf'ic,  tel'e- 
graft.  te-leg'ra-fy.  Telegraph, 
etc.  Ref.  Sp. 

tel'e-gram-mat'ic  ( t  C  l'P-g  r  d- 
nittt'Tk),  a.  Telcgramroic/  R. 
tel  e-gram'mic  (-grSm'Tk),  a. 
Pert,  to,  or  resemhling,  a  tele¬ 
gram:  laconic:  brief.  Rare. 
telegraph  block.  * Sant.  A  block 


with  many  small  pulleys,  used 
in  making  flag  signals, 
telegraph  board.  =  tele*. 

O  RA  I’H  ,  8 

telegraph  clock.  A  clock  in 
un  elecfricallyregulated  system. 
tel/e-graph,o-phone(  tPl'f-grhf  ■ '- 
r>-fon),  u.  [tele-  -|-  grapho- 
phone.  ]  An  instrument  for 
making  a  telephonic  record  at 
a  distance,  or  for  obtaining 
sounds  from  a  distant  telephon¬ 
ic  record.  Cf.  TELEO  RAPHONK. 
telegraph  rope.  Mech.  An  end¬ 
less  cord  connecting  an  engine 
with  a  derrick  so  that  steam  can 
he  turned  on  or  off  from  the 
derrick.  U.  S. 

Tel'e- gu  (tPl'S-gdo).  Var.  of 
Teluou. 

Te-le'ia  (tP-le'yd;  -lT'A),n.  [Gr. 
TeAeia  perfected.]  See  IIera. 
tel'ei  an'thous  (tgl'T-ttn'thtfs), 
a.  [Gr.  t<A<io;  finished  4-  -an- 
th on.*.]  Bot.  Monoclinous. 


tel'el-o'sis  (-5'sYs),  n.  [Gr. 
reAeiuxrc?.]  Perfection.  Rare. 
tel  e-ki-ne'sis  (tPPt-kY-ne'sTs  ; 
-kT-ne'sTs),  n.  [NL.  ;  tele-  + 
Gr.  movement.]  Pro¬ 

duction  of  motion  in  a  body  ap¬ 
parently  apart  from  the  action 
of  any  physical  cause.—  tel'e-kl- 
net'ic  (-net'Yk),  a. 

Te'lem  (te'lPm).  Bib. 

Tel  e  o-ceph'a-li  (tPl'C-O-sSf'd- 
1T  ;  te'lC-),  n. pi.  [NL.;  teleo-  + 
Gr.  Ktffrahri  head.]  Z.obt.  In  some 
classifications,  a  division  of  tele¬ 
osts  including  those  having  the 
typical  number  of  cranial  and 
opercular  bones,  separate  ante¬ 
rior  vertebrae,  and  no  meBOcora- 
eoid,  ns  the  perches,  pike,  etc.  — 
tel  e  o-ceph'a-lous  (-1ms),  a. 

Tel  e-oe'er-as  (-S  s'?  r-d  s),  n. 
[NL.  ;  teleo-  -f  Gr.  <e«pa?  horn.] 
J*alenn.  A  genus  of  extinct  rhi¬ 
noceroses  from  the  American 
Tertiary  formation. 


Tel  e-o-des-ma'ce-a  (-df  s-ma'-  I 

she-a),  n.  pi.  [NL.  ;  teleo-  4- 
Gr.  Seay-a  bond.]  Zobl.  A  large  * 
group  of  bivalves  having  well- 
aeveloped  cardinal  teeth  in  the 
hinge.  —  tel'e-o-des-ma'cean 
(-shrln),  a.  5r  n. 

tel'e-o-dont'  (tgl'f-A-dbnt';  te'¬ 
le-),  a.  [teleo-  4-  -orlont.]  Zobl. 
Having  well-developed  tooth¬ 
like  processes  on  the  mandible  ; 
—  said  of  certain  stag  beetles. 
tePe-o-log'ic  (-lBj'Yk),  a.  Tele¬ 
ological. 

tel'e-ol'o-gism  (-51'8-jYz’m),  n.  | 
Belief  in,  or  acceptance  of,  tele¬ 
ology.  [Var.  or  telemeter. I 
tel  e-om'e-ter  (tfil'f-Bm'Mfr).  i 
tel'e-o- pho ' bi-a  ( tel'C-ft-f 5' bY-d  ; 
te'10-fi-),  n.  [NL.  ;  Gr.  re A09,  I 
j  TeAeos,  end  4-  -phobia.]  Dis-  1 
!  like  and  rejection  of  teleology  ; 
j  dvsteleology. 

tel'e-o-phore'  (tei'f-JVfflr'  :  te'- 
'  IP-ft-  :  201),  n.  [teleo-  4-  -phorr.] 


Zobl.  A  gonotheca. 
tel' e-op 'tile  (-Bp'tYl  ;  -til),  n. 
[teleo-  -f  Gr.  nrihov  down.]  A 
mature  feather:  —distinguished 
from  a  neoMOptile. 
TePe-o-sau'ms  (-B-sfi'rws),  n. 
[NL.;  teleo-  4-  -munis.]  Paleon. 
A  genus  of  extinct  crocodilian 
reptiles  of  the  J urassic,  having  a 
long  and  slender  snout  likeaga- 
vial,  hut  biconcave  vertebra?.  It 
is  the  type  of  a  family.  Tel  e-o- 
sau'rl-dae  (-rY-de).  —  tel'e-o- 
saur'  (-eftrO,  n.—  tel'e-o-sau'ri- 
an  (-rY-rtn).  a.  Sr  n.  [Teleost.]! 
tel'e-os'te-an  (-5s't£-tfn),a.fir  n.l 
tel  e-os'te-ous  (-us),  a.  Zool. 
Teleost.  Rare. 

tel'e-08'to-mate  (-tft-m!tt),  or 
tel'e-o  sto'mi-an  (-ft-s  t  o'm  Y- 
fln),  a.  Zobl.  Teleostomous. 
tel'e-o- tem'po-ral  (-6-t  5  m'p  fi- 
rdfl),  n.  [telco-  4-  1st  temporal.] 
Zobl.  The  postclavicle  or  a  fish, 
tel'e  ot'ro-cha  ( :-Bt'ro-ka\  n. 


Zobl.  =  TELOTROCHA. 

tel  e-o-zo'ic  (-0-z5'Yk),  a.  Zool. 

Having  tissues  composed  of 

cells  ;  metazoan. 

tel  e-ojzo'on  (-Bn),  n.  [re/eo-  4- 

Gr.  fr  ov  an  animal.]  Zobl.  A 

metazoan. 

te-lep'a-thize  (tf-lBp'd-thTz),  v. 
t.  Sf  1.  To  affect  telepathically  ; 
to  cultivate  telepathy, 
tel'e-pheme  (t  S  1'6-f  e  m),  n. 
[tele-  -f  Gr.  <#>»7/ut)  a  saying.]  A 
message  by  telephone.  Rare. 
tel'e-phon'er  (-fon'Br),  n.  One 
that  telephones. 

tel'e-phon'ist  (-Yst),  n.  One  fa¬ 
miliar  with  telephony,  or  a  user 
of  telephones. 

tel'e-pho'no-graph.  n.  [tele-  4- 
phonagraph.]  A  combination  of 
a  telephone  receiver  and  a 
phonograph  for  recording  and 
reproducing  telephone  mes¬ 
sages.  Cf.  TELEO  R  A  PHONE. — 
tel'e  pho  no-graph'ic.  a. 


ale,  senate,  care,  Jim,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofd ;  eve,  £vent,  6nd,  recent,  maker;  Ice,  ill;  old,  ftbey,  orb,  5dd,  s6ft,  connect ;  use,  unite,  iirn,  iip,  circus,  menu  ; 

|j  Foreign  Word.  Obsolete  Variant  of.  4-  combined  with.  =  equals. 
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photograph,  image,  or  impression,  reproduced  by  or  taken 
with  a  telepliotographie  apparatus, 
tel'e-pho'to  graphic  (tSl'e-foai-grSf'Tk),  a.  Designating, 
or  pertaining  to,  the  processes  of  telephotography, 
telephotographic  lens,  a  telephoto  lens.  See  telephoto 
tel'e-pho-tog'ra-phy  (-fS-tSg'rd-fT),  1.  The  photog¬ 
raphy  of  distant  objects  in  more  enlarged  form  than  is 
possible  by  the  ordinary  means,  usually  by  a  camera  pro¬ 
vided  with  a  telephoto  lens  or  mounted  in  place  of  the  eye¬ 
piece  of  a  telescope,  so  that  the  real  or  a  magnified  image 
falls  on  the  sensitive  plate. 

2.  Art  or  process  of  electrically  transmitting  and  repro¬ 
ducing  photographic  or  other  pictures  through  a  distance 
by  methods  similar  to  those  used  in  electric  telegraphy. 

3.  Less  properly,  phototelegraphy.  See  phototelegraphy. 
tel'e  scope  (t51'e- 

skop),  n.  [NL. 
telescopium,  Gr. 

TTyAetTKOTTo?  view¬ 
ing  afar,  farsee- 
ing  ;  ttjAc  far,  far 
Off  -f-  (JKOnos  a 
watcher,  akin  to 
(TKonelu  to  view  : 
cf.  F.  telescope. 

Cf.  TELEGRAPH  ; 

-SCOPE.]  1.  An 
optical  instru¬ 
ment  used  as  an 
assistance  to  the 
eye  or  camera  in 
viewing  or  pho¬ 
tographing  dis¬ 
tant  objects,  as 
the  heavenly  bod¬ 
ies.  The  two  chief 
advantages  of  the 
use  of  a  telescope 
are,  enlargement 
of  the  visual  an¬ 
gle  under  which 
a  distant  object  is 
seen  and  a  conse¬ 
quent  magnify¬ 
ing  of  the  object, 
and  collection 
and  concentra¬ 
tion  of  a  larger 
beam  of  lignt, 
rendering  objects 
visible  or  more 
distinct.  The  es¬ 
sential  parts  of 
the  telescope  are 
the  object  glass,  or 
the  concave  mirror 
which  collects 
the  beam  of  light 
and  forms  the  im¬ 
age,  and  the  eye¬ 
piece,  by  which 
the  image  is  mag- 
n  i  f  i  e  d .  Tele¬ 

scopes  having  an 
object  glass  are 
called  refracting 
telescopes,  the 
largest  com¬ 
pleted  examples  Telescope  of  the  Lick  Observatory,  Mt- 
of  which  in  use  Hamilton.  California.  Length  of  Tube,  57 
(1909)  are  the  Lick  *eet-  diameter  of  Object  Glass,  36  inches, 
telescope  (36  inches  aperture)  and  the  Yerkes  telescope  (40 
inches).  To  this  class  belongs  the  Galilean  telescope,  in 
which  the  eyeglass  is  a  concave  instead  of  a  convex  lens, 
as  in  the  com¬ 
mon  opera 
glass,  the  con¬ 
struction  orig¬ 
inally  adopted 
by  Galileo,  in  _ 

1809.  Itexhib-  ° 
its  objects 
erect,  that  is, 
in  their  nat¬ 
ural  position. 

If  the  light  is 
collected  by  a  mirror,  the  in¬ 
strument  is  called  a  reflecting 
telescope,  the  earliest  form 
being  the  Gregorian  telescope, 
perfected  by  James  Gregory 
of  Edinburgh  in  1663.  In  the 
axis  is  a  small  concave  mir¬ 
ror  having  its  focus  coinci¬ 
dent  with  that  of  the  large 
reflector  and  transmitting 
the  light  received  from  the 
latter  back  through  a  hole  in 
the  center  of  the  large  mirror 
to  the  eyepiece  behind  (see 
E,  Fig.  2).  The  Cassegralnlan 
telescope  <  invented  by  Casse¬ 
grain  in  1672)  differs  from  the  Reflecting  (Casnograinian)  Tel- 
Gregorian  only  in  having  the  escope  by  Grubb  at  Melbourne, 
secondary  mirror  convex  in-  Australia.  The  Small  Mirror, 
stead  of  concave,  placed  «r  Secondary  Speculum,  is  nt 
nearer  the  large  one,  and  in  Diameter  of  Large  Mirror,  4 
representing  objects  invert-  leet'  


ed.  In  the  Newtonian  telescope  (invented  by  Sir  Isaac  New¬ 
ton)  the  rays  from  the  large  speculum  are  received  by  a 
diagonal  plane  mirror  (now  usu¬ 
ally  a  prism)  near  the  open  end  of 
the  tube,  and  are  reflected  at  right 
angles  to  one  side,  where  the  im¬ 
age  is  formed  and  viewed  through 
the  eyepiece  (see  Fig.  1).  In  the 
G 


Fig.  1. 


Fig.  1.  Newtonian  Telescope  :  ABCD  Section  of  Tube  ;  E  Eve- 
piece  ;  G  Large  Mirror  ;  F  Small  Mirror.  Fig.  2.  Gregoriun  Tel¬ 
escope  :  ABCD  Section  of  Tube  ;  E  Eyepiece  ;  FSniull  Mirror  ; 
GH  Large  Mirror,  or  Object  Mirror.  Fig.  3.  Ilerschelian  Tele¬ 
scope. 


Herschelian  telescope  (invented  by  Le  Maire,  but  extended  by 
Sir  William  Herschel)  only  one  speculum  is  employed  ( A’ in 
Fig.  3),  by  slightly  inclining  which  an  image  of  the  object 
is  formed  near  one  side  of  the  open  end  of  the  tube,  and  to 
this  the  eyepiece  (E)  is  directly  applied.  In  a  mercurial 
telescope  the  rays  are  reflected  from  a  basin  of  mercury, 
either  in  revolution  or  at  rest.  The  largest  reflector  ever 
constructed  is  that  of  Lord  Rosse  (6  feet  indiam.)  and  the 
largest  now  in  use  (190.9),  that  built  by  Dr.  Common  (5  feet), 
of  modified  Newtonian  type.  See  equatorial,  n.,  posi¬ 
tive  EYEPIECE,  NEGATIVE  EYEPIECE,  LENS,  1. 

2.  [cap.]  .4 stron.  =  Telescopium. 

3-  A  telescope  bag. 

tel'e-scope  (tgl'e-skop),  v.  i.  ;  tel'e-scoped  (-skopt) ;  tel'- 
e-scop'ing  (-skop'Tng).  To  slide  or  pass  one  within  another, 
like  the  sections  of  a  small  telescope  or  spyglass ;  to  force  a 
way  into,  or  enter,  another  length  wise  as  the  result  of  col¬ 
lision. 

tel'e-scope,  v.  1.  To  cause  to  telescope, 
telescope  bag.  An  adjustable  traveling  bag  consisting  of 
two  cases,  the  larger  slipping  over  the  other, 
telescope  fish-  One  of  a  breed  of  goldfishes  having  a  very 
short  thick  tody,  a  large  and  double  tail  fin.  and  protuber¬ 
ant  eyes.  It  is  said  to  nave  originated  in  China,  but  it  has 
been  best  developed  by  the  Japanese, 
telescope  fly.  Any  dipterous  fly  of  the  genus  Diopsis ,  of 
Africa  and  Asia,  having  the  eyes  on  very  long  stalks, 
telescope  jack.  Mech.  A  bottle  jack 
the  male  screw  of  which  (a  in  the  II- 
lusf.)  is  a  telescope  screw  in  which 
works  another  (solid)  male  screw  (h). 
tel'e  scop'ic  (-skbp'Tk)  (  a.  [Cf.  F.  te- 
tel'e  scop'i  cal  (-T-kftl)  )  lescopique..] 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  telescope  ;  per¬ 
formed  by  a  telescope. 

2  Seen  or  discoverable  only  by  a  tel¬ 
escope  ;  as,  telescopic  stars. 

3.  Able  to  discern  objects  at  a  distance; 
farseeing;  far-reaching;  as,  a  telescopic 
eye  ;  telescopic  vision. 

4.  Having  the  power  of  extension  by 
joints  eliding  one  within  another,  like  ~  , 
the  tube  of  a  small  telescope  or  a  spy-  ^Tclcscope's^rew" 
glass;  esp.,  constructed  of  concentric  h  Interior  Screw  • 
tubes,  either  stationary,  as  in  the  tele-  c  Rase  ;  d  Handle. 
scopic  boiler,  or  movable,  as  in  a  telescopic  drinking  cup. 
telescopic  boiler,  a  boiler  with  rings  tapered  so  as  to  fit  one 
within  the  other  at  the  transverse  joints.  —  t.  sight,  a  sight 
consisting  of  a  small  telescope,  as  on  a  rifle. 

—  tel  e  scop'i  cal  ly  (-T-kal-T),  adv. 
te  les'CO  py  (te-les'ko-pT  ;  tSl'e-sko'pT),  n.  The  art  or 
practice  of  using  or  of  making  telescopes, 
tel'e  seism  (tgl'e-sis’in),  n.  [tele-- f-  Gr.  oeicrMos  shock.] 
A  seismic  movement  or  shock  far  from  the  recording  in¬ 
strument.  —  tel  e-seis'mic  (tSl'e-sis'mtk ;  -siz'mTk),  a. 
tel'e-seme  (tgl'e-6em),  n.  [tele-  -f-  Gr.  afpj-a  sign.]  A  sys¬ 
tem  of  apparatus  for  electric  signaling  providing  for  auto¬ 
matic  transmission  of  a  definite  number  of  different  sig¬ 
nals  or  calls,  as  in  connection  with  hotel  annunciators, 
tel'esm  (tSl'ez’m),  n.  [LGr.  re'Aec rpa.  See  talisman.]  A 
talisman.  Ohs.  or  Archaic. —  tel'es-mat'ic,  tel'es  mat'i- 
cal  (tel'Ss-mXt'Tk,  -T-kal ;  tSl'Sz-),  a.  —  tel  es  mat'i-cal- 
ly,  adv. 

tel' e-spec'tro  scop©  (tSl'e-spSk'tro-skop),  n.  [tele-  + 
spectroscope.']  A  stron.  A  spectroscope  arranged  to  be  at¬ 
tached  to  a  telescope  to  obtain  spectra  of  heavenly  bodies, 
tel  e-ster'e  o-graph'  (-stSr'e-6-graf' ;  -ste're-),  n.  [tele-- j- 
stereograph.]  An  instrument  for  telegraphically  reproduc¬ 
ing  a  photograph.  —  tel'e-ster  e-og'ra  phy  (-og'rd-fT),  n. 
tel'e  ster'e-o-scope'  (-o-skojy),  n.  [tele-  -\-  stereoscope.] 
Optics.  A  stereoscope  for  viewing  distant  natural  objects 
or  landscapes  ;  a  telescopic  stereoscope, 
tel'es-te'rl-on  (tSl'Ss-te'rT-bn),  n.  [Gr.  TeAtf<rr>7pio»'.]  Gr. 

Arrhreol.  A  place  for  initiation  in  the  mysteries, 
tel  e-ther'mo  graph  (tgl'e-thflr'mo-gr&f),  n.  [tele-  -f- 
thermo-  -f-  -graph.]  Physics,  a  A  record  of  fluctuations 
of  temperature  made  automatically  at  a  distant  station, 
b  An  instrument,  usually  electrical,  making  such  records. 


tel'e-ther-mom'e-ter  (tgl'e-ther-mBm'e-ter),  n.  [tele-  -f- 
thermovieter.]  Physics.  An  apparatus  for  indicating  the 
temperature  of  a  distant  point,  as  by  a  thermoelectric  cir¬ 
cuit  and  a  galvanometer.— tel'e-ther-mom'e-try  (-trl),  n. 
te-leu'to-  (te-lu'to-).  Combining  form  from  Greek  t<AcvttJ, 
completion . 

te-leu'to- spore  (-spor;  201),  n.  [teleuto-  -f-  spore.]  Bot. 
A  teliospore.  —  te-leu'to-spor'ic  (-spbr'Tk),  a. 
tel'ford  (tfcl'ferd),  a.  [After  Thomas  Telford,  a  Scotch 
road  engineer.]  Designating,  or  pert,  to,  a  road  pavement 
having  a  surface  of  small  stone  rolled  hard  and  smooth, 
distinguished  from  macadam  road  by  its  firm  foundation 
of  large  stones  with  fragments  of  stone  wedged  tightly  in 
the  interstices  ;  as,  telford.  pavement,  road,  etc. 
tel'ford  ize  (-iz),  v.  t.  ;  tel'foiid-ized  (-Izd) ;  tel'ford-iz'- 
ing  (-iz'Tng).  To  furnish  (a  road)  with  a  telford  pavement, 
tel'har  moil'ic  (tSl'har-mbn'Tk),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to 
the  telharmonium. 

tel'har-mo'ni-um  (-mo'nT-wm),n.  [tele--\-  harmonium .]  An 
instrument  for  producing  music  (tel-har'mo-ny  [tSl-Lar'- 
mo-nl]),  at  a  distant  point  or  points  by  means  of  alternat¬ 
ing  currents  of  electricity  controlled  by  an  operator  who 
plays  on  a  keyboard.  The  music  is  produced  by  a  receiv¬ 
ing  instrument  similar  or  analogous  to  the  telephone,  but 
not  held  to  the  ear.  The  pitch  corresponds  with  frequency 
of  alternation  of  current. 

teli-al  (te'lT-al ;  tel'T-),  a.  Pert,  to  or  designating  a  telium. 
te'll  0  spore'  (te'JT-6-spor'  ;  tSl'T-;  201),  n.  [telium 
spore.]  Bot.  One  of  the  thick-walled  chlamydosporcs,  or 
winter  spores,  developed  in  the  final  stage  in  the  lifecycle 
of  the  rust  fungi  (Uredinales).  They  are  formed  byabjunc- 
tion  from  short  sterigmata,  and  on  germination  give  rise 
to  a  promycelium.  —  te'li-O-SPOr'ic  (  spbr'Tk),  a. 
te'li-O-Stage'  (-8taj'),n.  [telium  -f-  stage.]  Bot.  The  final, 
or  late  summer,  stage  in  the  life  cycle  of  the  rust  fungi,  in 
which  telia  and  teliospores  are  developed, 
te'li-um  (te'lT-Qm  ;  tSl'I-),  n. ; pi.  telia  (-a).  [NL.,  fr.  Gr. 
rtAos,  TtAco?,  end,  completion.]  Bot.  The  sorus  of  the 
telio6tage  in  rust  fungi.  Cf.  itciuM,  pycnium,  uredinium. 
tell  (t81),  v.  t.  ;  pret.  p.  p.  told  (told)  ;  p.  pr.  tC*  rb.  n. 
tell'ing.  [AS.  tellan ,  fr.  talu  tale,  speech  ;  akin  to  D. 
tellen  to  count,  G.  zdhlen ,  OHG.  zellen  to  count,  tell,  say, 
I cel.  telja,  Dan.  tale  to  speak,  tselle  to  count.  See  tale 
that  which  is  told.]  1.  To  mention  one  by  one,  or  piece 
by  piece  ;  to  enumerate  ;  reckon  ;  number  ;  count ;  as,  to 
tell  money ;  to  tell  one’s  beads  (in  counting  on  a  rosary 
the  prayers  said). 

He  telleth  the  number  of  the  stars.  Ps.  cxlvii.  4 
2-  To  relate  in  detail;  to  narrate;  recount;  as,  to  tell  a 
yarn  ;  also,  to  utter  ;  sny  ;  as,  to  tell  a  lie. 

Of  which  I  shall  tell  all  the  army.  Chaucer 

3.  To  make  known  ;  disclose  ;  divulge  ;  as,  to  tell  the  news  ; 
to  tell  one’s  name  ;  to  reveal  or  manifest  in  any  way  ;  as, 
fossils  tell  much  of  the  past ;  also,  to  express  in  words ;  as, 

1  cannot  tell  how  sorry  I  am. 

4.  To  inform  ;  to  report  or  communicate  to. 

Why  didst  thou  not  tell  me  that  she  was  thy  wife  ?  Gen.  xii.  18 

5.  To  order  ;  request ;  direct ;  as,  he  told  her  to  go. 

6  To  discern  so  as  to  report ;  to  ascertain  by  observing  ; 
to  find  out ;  recognize  ;  decide  ;  as,  he  told  the  guilty  one 
by  liis  look  ;  how  can  I  tell  what  to  do  ? 

7.  To  inform  positively,  as  of  one’s  own  knowledge  ;  to  as¬ 
sure  emphatically ;  as,  he  did  do  it,  I  tell  you. 

8-  To  make  account  of;  to  regard  ;  reckon  ;  value.  Obs. 
Syn.  —  Communicate,  impart,  reveal,  disclose;  inform, 
acquaint ;  report,  repeat,  rehearse,  recite 
tell  that  to  the  marines,  an  expression  of  disbelief,  the  ma¬ 
rines  being  traditionally  scorned  by  sailors.  Colloq.  —  to 
t.  down,  to  pay  down.  Scot.  —  to  t.  no  store  of,  to  make  no 
account  of;  to  consider  of  no  importance.  Obs.  —  to  t.  off. 
to  number  and  set  apart ;  esp..  Mil.,  to  number  and  detail 
for  special  duty  ;  as,  to  tell  off  a  squad  for  police.  — to  t. 
one's,  or  Its,  own  tale,  to  need  no  explanation.  —  to  t.  tale,  to 
make  account ;  to  set  store.  Obs.  —  to  t.  tales  out  of  school, 
to  tell  secrets,  or  what  was  not  to  be  told.  —  to  t.  volumes,  to 
indicate  or  reveal  much  ;  to  speak  volumes, 
tell,  v.  i.  1.  To  give  an  account ;  to  make  report. 

That  1  may  .  .  .  tell  of  all  thy  wondrous  works.  Ps.  xxvi.  7. 

2.  To  announce  ;  say.  Archaic. 

3.  To  talk  ;  chat.  Dial.  Eng. 

4.  To  take  effect ;  to  have  a  marked  effect ;  to  be  of  ac¬ 
count  ;  as,  every  shot  tells  ;  each  dollar  saved  tells. 

5.  To  act  as  a  talebearer;  to  inform;  —  usually  with  on  or  of; 
as,  to  tell  of  a  companion  in  mischief.  Archaic  or  Col  fog. 

Lest  they  should  tell  on  us.  1  Sam.  xxvii.  11. 
Tell,  William.  A  legendary  Swiss  patriot  and  archer  who, 
for  refusing  to  salute  the  cap  which  Gessler,  the  Austrian 
governor,  had  set  lip  in  the  market  place,  was  sentenced  to 
shoot  an  apple  from  the  head  of  his  own  son.  This  he  suc¬ 
cessfully  did.  He  subsequently  shot  Gessler,  and  freed  his 
country  from  Austrian  oppression.  The  Tell  legend,  in  its 
essential  features,  is  widely  spread  in  Europe  and  Asia, 
tell'er  (tSl'er),  n.  1.  One  who  tells,  relates,  or  communi¬ 
cates  ;  an  informer,  narrator,  or  describer. 

2.  One  who  reckons,  counts,  or  the  like  ;  specif. :  a  One 
of  four  officers  of  the  English  Exchequer  formerly  ap¬ 
pointed  to  receive  and  count  moneys  due  to  the  king  and 
to  pay  moneys  payable  by  the  king,  b  One  appointed  to 
count  the  votes  in  a  legislative  body,  public  meeting,  assem¬ 
bly,  etc.  c  An  officer  of  a  bank  who  receives  and  counts 
over  money  paid  in,  and  pays  money  out  on  checks. 


Tel'e-phus  (t?l'C-fds),  n.  [L.,  fr. 
Gr.  Tri\c<f>o<;.]  Sec  Acoe. 
tel'e  pi  is 'tic.  a.  [trie- +  -plas¬ 
tic.)  Spiritualism.  Designating 
phenomena  of  materialization, 
tel 'e-post',  n.  [tele-  4-  post  a 
dispatch.]  A  high-speed  auto¬ 
matic  telegraph  system  invented 
by  Patrick  B.  Del&ny.  The 
transmitter  is  operated  by  a 
perforated  tane  ;  the  receiver 
prints  electrocnemically. 
teler.  4*  tiler. 
teler,  n.  [Cf.  OF.  te.ile  linen 
cloth,  F.  toile.]  A  linen  cloth 
worn  as  part  of  u  woman's  head¬ 
dress.  Ohs.  [draper.  Ohs.  I 

teler.  n.  IOF.  teller.]  A  linen | 
telescope  chimney.  A  telescopic 
smokestack,  as  for  a  steamer, 
telescope  eye.  An  eye  on  a  re¬ 
tractile  stalk,  as  in  land  snails, 
telescope  J  o  1  n  t.  A  telescopic 
'oint. 

elescope  screw.  Mech.  A  screw 


consisting  of  a  cylinder  threaded 
internally  and  externally, 
telescope  shell.  An  elongated 
gastropod  (  Telesconium  fuscum) 
having  flattened  whorls, 
telescope  sight.  A  telescope 
on  a  firearm  for  use  ns  a  sight, 
telescope  stack.  =  telescope 
CHIMNEY.  [TABLE.] 

telescope  table.  =  extension! 
tel  e-sco'pl-al  (tfPP-skS'pT-dl), 
a.  Pert,  to  telescopes.  Ohs. 
tePe  sco'pl  form  (-f  6  r  m),  a. 
Zool.  Consisting  of  joints  that 
slide  one  within  the  other  Rare 
te-les'co-pist  (tMgs'kG-pTst  ; 
t  l'f-skop  Tst),  n.  One  skilled  in 
the  use  of  the  telescope. 

Tel'e- sco'pl  um  (t  5  l'tf-s  k  fi'p  Y- 
?7m).//.  f  NL.]  Astron.  A  southern 
constellation,  south  of  Sagitta¬ 
rius  and  Corona  Australis, 
tel'e-scrip'tor  (tPFP-skrYp'tPr), 
it.  [tele-  4-  L.  script  nr  a  writer.] 
A  form  of  Me-typowriter. 
tel'e-si-ur'gic  (tcPP-sY-flr'jYk), 


7i.  [Gr.  TeAetrio?  finishing  (cf. 
talisman)  4-  -urgic,  as  in  fheur- 
f/ic;  cf.  Gr.  reAecriovo-yo?  effec¬ 
tive.]  The  art  of  working  magic 
with  telesms.  Ohs. 
te-les'me-ter  (tP-IPz'mP-tPr  ;  tr¬ 
ips'-),  n.  A  telemeter  having  a 
telescope  with  a  micrometer  eye¬ 
piece  and  a  short  draw  tube  with 
a  system  of  reflecting  prisms. 
tePe-so-mat'lc.fl.  [tele-  -f  somat¬ 
ic.)  Teleplastic.  R.  [thesia.I 
tel'es-the'sl-a.  Var.  of  tel.es- | 
te-les'tlc  (tf-lPs'tYk),  a.  [Gr. 
reAetrrt/co?  fit  for  finishing.] 
Tending  or  relating  to  a  purpose 
or  end.  Rare. 

te  les 'tich  (tMPs'tYk  ;  tCl'P- 
stTk),  n.  [Gr.  reAos  the  end 
-f  <tt'xo?  a  line.]  A  poem  in 
which  the  consecutive  final  let¬ 
ters  of  the  lines  make  a  name. 
Cf.  acrostic,  1  a. 

||  tel'  est  no'tre  bon  plal'slr' 


(tSK  5  nO'tr’  b6N  pla'zer').  [F.] 
Such  is  our  good  pleasure, 
tel'e  to-pom'e-ter  (tPl'C-tC- 
p5m'P-t5r),  n.  [tele--}-  Gr.  ro- 
tt 05  place  -f  -meter.)  A  kind  of 
telemeter  with  two  telescopes, 
tel'e-type'writ'er,  n.  A  form 
of  printing  telegraph  operated 
and  recording  like  a  typewriter, 
tel'e- typ  ing  (tPl'f-tTp'Tng),  n. 
Typewriting  or  typesetting  nt  a 
distance.  See  *t  e  l  k-t  ypk- 

WRITER,  TYPOORAPH. 

Tel'e-ot'  (tPl'5-Afd'),  n.  Oneof 
a  group  of  nomadic  tribes  of  the 
Altai  plateau,  Siberia,  Mongo¬ 
lian  in  type,  Buddhists  in  reli¬ 
gion,  and  spenking  a  Tntaric  lan¬ 
guage  of  the  Ural-Altaic  family, 
te-len'to-form  ( tP-lQ'tfi-f Arm  ),n. 
[teleuto-  4-  -for~m.)  Bot.  The 
i  teliostage. 

te-leu'to-go-nid'l-um.  n.  (NL.l 
Bot.  A  teliospore.  [A  telium. ( 
te-len'to-Bo'rus,  n.  [NL.]  Bot.\ 


te-leu  to-spo-rif'er-ous,  a.  [te¬ 
leuto-  4-  sponferous.)  Bot.  Te- 
liosporiferous. 

tel  e-vl'sion  (tSFA-vYzh'wn),  n. 
[tele-  4-  vision.)  Vision  at  a  dis¬ 
tance  as  with  a  telegraphoscope. 
Tel-fair'i-a  (tri-fur'Y-«  ;  tcl'fit- 
Yr'Y-d),  u.  [NL.,  after  Charles 
Telfair.  Irish  naturalist.]  Bot. 
Syn.  of  Ampelosicyos. 
tel'fer.  tel'fer-age.  tel'fer  way. 
Yars.  of  TELPHER,  etc. 
telfete.  +  twelfth. 
tel'ford,  ii.  A  telford  road,  etc. 
Tel'-ho-re'sha  (tSl'ho-re'shd  ; 
h  Jl  r'P-s  ha),  or  T  e  l'-h  a  r's  a 
(-har'sd).  Bib. 
te'li  (ta'le),  n.  [Hind,  te ft,  fr. 
tel  oil.]  A  member  of  a  low 
Hindu  caste,  characteristically 
oil  makers  and  merchants, 
tel'ic  (tSl'Tk),a.  [Gr.T«Ai#c6<r,fr. 
tcAo?  the  end.]  Gram.  Denot¬ 
ing  the  final  end  or  purpose  ;  — 
as  dieting,  from  ecbatic. 


tel  i  con'o-graph  (tfl'T-kfln'A- 
graf ).  Var.  of  tel  e-i  c  o  n  o- 
gkaph. 

telle  till,  v 
te-lif'er  ous  (tS-1  Y  f'5  r-il  s),  a. 
TL.  tel  uni  a  weapon  +  E.  -Jerous.) 
Bearing  a  dart  or  weapons.  Obs. 
Te-lin'gaCte-lYij'gdr),  n.  =Tel- 

VQU. 

te'li-o-spo  rif'er-ous  (t  e'l  Y-fl- 

spo-rTf'er-iIa  ;  tel'Y-A-),  a.  Bot. 
Bearing  teliospores. 
tel'is-man.  d*  talisman. 
tell.  +  till,  v  [account.  R.l 
tell,  n.  That  whichis  told :  talk ;  | 
tell.  ri.  |Ar.  tall.)  Hill:  mound, 
tell'a-ble,  a.  See -able. 
tell 'clock',  n.  An  idler.  Obs. 
tellde.  Obs.  pret.  of  tell. 
telle  *f*  teal;  tell:  till,  v. 
tell  ee'  (ttd'e'),  n.  See-EE. 
tel'Jer  (tPl'?r).  Dial.  Eng.  var. 
of  riunpR.  sprout,  shoot, 
tell'er-ship.  n.  See  -ship. 
telll  +  tell. 

Tel'li-cher'ry  bark  (tFFY-chSK 


food,  fobt ;  out,  oil ;  chair  ;  go  ;  sing,  iijk  ;  4£»en,  thin  ;  nature,  verdure  (250) ;  K  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144) ;  boN  ;  yet ;  zh  =  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Guide. 

Full  explanations  of  Abbreviations,  Signs,  etc.,  Immediately  precede  the  Vocabulary. 
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Tel-li'na  (tS-li'nd),  n.  [NL.,  £r.  Gr.  r* AAiVtj  a  kind  of  shell¬ 
fish.]  Zodl.  A  genus 
of  marine  bivalve 
mollusks  having  the 
siphons  long  and 
separate,  and  the 
foot  and  labial  palpi 
very  large.  The  shell 
is  thin,  delicate,  and 
often  handsomely  Tellina  (  T.  donacina). 

colored.  The  genus  is  the  type  of  a  family,  Tel-lin'i-d© 
(tS-lTn'I-de),  and  of  an  extensive  suborder,  Telli-na'ce-a 
(tSVT-na'she-a).  ~  tel'li-na'cean  (-Shan),  a.  <£•  n.  —  tel'li- 
na'ceous  (-shfis),  a.  —  tel'li-noid  (tSl'I-noid),  a. 
telling  (tSl'Ing),  p.  a.  Operating  with  effect ;  effective  ; 
as,  a  telling  speech.  —  tell'lng-ly,  adv. 

Syn.  —  See  pertinent. 

tell'tale/  (-tal7 ),  n.  1.  One  who  officiously  gives  informa¬ 
tion  of  the  private  concerns  of  others  ;  one  who  tells  what 
should  be  withheld  ;  a  talebearer  ;  informer. 

2.  A  thing  that  serves  to  disclose  something  or  give  in¬ 
formation  ;  a  hint  or  indication. 

3-  Music.  A  movable  piece  of  ivory,  lead,  or  other  ma¬ 
terial,  connected  with  the  bellows  of  an  organ,  that  gives 
notice,  by  its  position,  of  the  available  wind  supply. 

4.  Naut.  a  A  mechanical  attachment  to  the  steering  wheel, 
which  shows  the  position  of  the  helm,  or  rudder,  b  A  com¬ 
pass  in  the  cabin  where  the  captain  can  see  it. 

5-  A  tattler  (bird). 

6.  A  device  to  indicate  or  record  something,  esp.  to  keep  a 
check  on  employees,  as  factory  hands,  drivers,  check  takers, 
etc.;  esp.,  a  clock  to  register  the  time  of  arrival  and  de¬ 
parture  of  work  people  or  of  a  watchman  on  his  rounds. 

7-  Railroads.  Any  device  serving  as  a  warning  ;  as :  a  A 
row  of  long  strips  hung  from  a  bar  over  the  tracks  to  warn 
freight  brakemen  of  their  approach  to  a  low  overhead 
bridge,  b  A  low  fender  or  the  like  placed  near  a  hole  in 
the  permanent  way  to  warn  trackwalkers  and  others  of  it. 

8.  Plumbing.  A  small  overflow  pipe  indicating  by  dripping 
when  a  tank  or  cistern  is  full. 

9.  Rackets ,  Squash ,  etc.  A  strip,  usually  of  wood  or  metal, 
on  the  front  wall  of  the  court  to  a  height  of  from  2  to  2J 
feet  above  the  ground,  over  which  the  ball  must  be  hit. 

tell'tale'.  a.  1.  Officiously  telling  what  one  should  hold 
secret  or  in  confidence  ;  informing  ;  talebearing. 

2.  Disclosing  or  indicating  something  of  a  private  nature; 

betraying.  “  A  telltale  blush.”  Poe. 

3.  Designating  any  of  various  devices  for  giving  warning, 
keeping  a  watch  or  record,  etc.  ;  as,  a  telltale  pipe,  clock. 

tel'lu  rate  (tel'u-rat),  n.  [See  tellurium.]  Chem.  A  salt 
of  telluric  acid. 

tel'lu-reted  I  (-rSt'6d),  a.  Chem.  Combined  or  impreg- 
tel'lu-ret'ted  i  nated  with  tellurium  ;  tellurized  ;  as,  tel- 
lureted  hydrogen  (hydrogen  telluride,  H2Te).  Obsoles. 
tel  lur  hy'dric  (t’SFur-hl'drTk),  a.  Chem.  Of,  pert,  to,  or 
designating,  a  weak  acid,  hydrogen  telluride,  H2Te. 
tel-lu'ri-an  (tS-lu'rT-an),  a.  [L.  tellus,  uris ,  the  earth.] 
Of,  pertaining  to,  or  characteristic  of,  the  earth, 
tel-lu'ri-an,  n.  1.  A  dweller  on  the  earth.  Be  Quineey. 

2.  Also  tellurion.  An  apparatus  to  illustrate  the  causation 
of  day  and  night  by  the  rotation  of  the  earth  on  its  axis, 
the  dependence  of  the  seasons  on  the  sun’s  declination,  etc. 
tel-lu'ric  (-rik),  a.  [L.  tellus ,  -uris,  the  earth.]  1.  Of  or 
pertaining  to  the  earth  ;  proceeding  from  the  earth. 

Amid  these  not,  telluric  flames.  Carlyle. 

2.  Chem.  Of,  pert,  to,  or  containing,  tellurium  ;  specif., 
designating  those  compounds  in  which  the  element  has 
a  higher  valence  than  in  the  tellurous  compounds, 
telluric  acid,  Chem .,  a  feeble  acid,  H2Te04,  analogous  to 
sulphuric  acid,  obtained  by  oxidizing  tellurium.  —  t.  bis¬ 
muth,  d/m.,  tetradymite.  —  t.  iron,  terrestrial  iron,  as  dis¬ 
tinguished  from  meteoric  iron.  —  t.  lines,  Astron .,  atmos¬ 
pheric  lines  of  a  spectrum.  —  t.  ocher,  d/m.,  tellurite.  —  t. 
silver,  Min.,  hessite.  Obs. 

tel'lu  ride  (tSl'u-rid  ;  -rtd  ;  184),  n.  Also  -rid  Chem.  A 
compound  of  tellurium  with  another  element  or  a  radical 
acting  as  an  element ;  —  formerly  called  telluret. 
tel'lu  rite  (-rit),  n.  1.  Chem.  A  salt  of  tellurous  acid. 

2.  Min.  Native  tellurium  dioxide,  Te02,  occurring  spar¬ 
ingly  in  tufts  of  white  or  yellowish  crystals, 
tel-lu'ri-um  (t5-lu'rT-wm),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  L.  tellus ,  -uris,  the 
earth.]  Chem.  A  rare  element  analogous  to  sulphur  and 
selenium,  occasionally  native  as  a  crystalline  substance  of 
tin-white  metallic  luster  (sp.  gr.,  6.27),  but  usually  com¬ 
bined  with  metals,  as  with  gold  and  silver  in  sylvanite. 
It  may  be  obtained  by  precipitation  as  a  dark  amorphous 
powder.  Symbol,  Te  ;  at.  wt.,  127.5. 
tel'lu  rize  (t61'u-riz),  v.  t.  ;  -rized  (-rlzd)  ,•  -riz'ing  (-rlz'- 
Ing).  Chem.  To  combine,  impregnate,  or  treat,  with  tel¬ 
lurium;  —  chiefly  in  p.  p. ;  as,  tellurized  ores, 
tel'lu  rous  (-rus),a.  Chem.  Of,  pert,  to,  or  containing,  tel¬ 
lurium  ;  specif.,  designating  compounds  in  which  the  ele¬ 
ment  has  a  lower  valence  than  in  the  telluric  compounds, 
tellurous  acid,  a  feeble  acid,  H2Te0.3,  obtained  as  a  white 
amorphous  precipitate  when  a  dilute  nitric  acid  solution 
of  tellurium  is  poured  into  water. 

TelTus  (tSl'us),  n .,  or  Tel'lus  Ma'ter  (ma'ter).  [L.]  Rom. 
Relig.  The  goddess  of  the  earth,  esp.  of  cultivated  fields, 


who  received  and  nourished  the  sown  seed.  Her  special 
feast  was  the  Fordicidia,  April  15,  although  she  was  wor¬ 
shiped  at  other  times  along  with  Ceres.  See  Ceres. 
tel'o  blast  (tSl'o-blist),  n  [Gr.  tcAos  end  +  -blast.]  Em- 
bryol.  One  of  the  large  cells  which  produce  lines  of  smaller 
cells  at  the  growing  end  of  many  embryos,  as  those  of 
inauy  annelids.  —  tel'O-blas'tic  (-blSs'tTk),  a. 
tel  o-dy  nam'ic  (tgl'6-di-uSm'Tk  ;  -dT-u2m'Tk),  a.  [ tele - 
-f-  dynamic .]  Relating  to  the  transmission  of  power  to  a 
distance,  specif,  by  a  system  of  ropes  or  cables  and  pulleys, 
tel  o-lec'i-thal  (tSFo-l&s'T-thal),  a.  [Gr.  T eAo?  end  -f-  Ae- 
yolk.]  Embryol.  Designating  a  type  of  egg  in  which 
the  food  yolk  is  mainly  at  one  pole.  Cf.  centrolecithal. 
Te-lo'pe-a  (te-lo'pe-a) ,  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  rrjAwn-o?  seen  from 
afar.]  Rot.  A  genus  of  Australian  proteaceous  shrubs 
notable  for  their  beautiful  scarlet  tetramerous  flowers, 
which  have  a  common  involucre  at  the  base  of  the  clus¬ 
ters,  and  are  followed  by  capsules  with  winged  seeds.  T. 
speciosissima  is  the  native  tulip.  See  waratah,  Illust. 
tel'o  phase  (t51'o-faz),  n.  [Gr.  r< Ao?  end  -f-  phase.]  Biol. 
The  final  stage  of  mitosis,  in  which  the  entire  cell  divides 
and  the  new  nuclei  are  formed. 

te-lot'ro-cha  (te-15t'io-ka),  n.;  pi.  -CHiE  (-ke).  [NL.;  Gr.  tc- 
Aeo?  complete  -f-  Tpo^o?  wheel.]  Zodl.  The  larva  of  certain 
annelids  having  a  preoral  and  a  posterior  circlet  of  cilia. 
—  te-lot'ro-chal  (-kal),  a.  —  te-lot'ro  chous  (-kus),  a. 
tel'O-type  (tSl'o-tlp),  7i.  [tele- -type.]  A  printing  tele¬ 
graph  ;  also,  an  automatically  printed  telegram, 
tel'pher  (tSl'fer),  n.  Also  tel'fer.  [Used  instead  of  tele - 
phore,  to  avoid  confusion  with  telephone ;  fr.  Gr.  rrjAe  far, 
far  off  -f-  <f)tpei.u  to  bear.]  A  light  car  suspended  from, 
and  running  on,  aerial  cables,  esp.  one  automatically  pro¬ 
pelled  by  electricity.  See  telpherage. 
tel'pher-age  (-aj),  n.  Also  tel'fer-age.  [telpher  -age.] 
Any  system  of  automatic  electric  transportation  ;  esp.,  an 
automatic  electric  system  in  which  the  cars  are  hung  from, 
and  run  on,  wire  cables  suspended  in  the  air  ;  hence,  any 
similar  system  operated  by  other  than  electric  power, 
tel'son  (-sun),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  reAo-oi/ a  boundary,  limit.] 
Zodl.  The  terminal  segment  or  unpaired  piece  at  the  end  of 
the  abdomen  of  Crustacea  and  some  other  arthropods.  In 
lobsters  it  forms  the  middle  lobe  of  the  tail. 

Tel'U-gU  (tSl'oo-gob),  7i.  1.  A  Dravidian  language  of  east 
central  India,  spoken  by  over  twenty  million  people.  The 
language  is  euphonious,  every  word  ending  in  a  vowel,  and 
employs  an  alphabet  essentially  the  same  as  the  Kanarese,  the 
characters  consisting  of  gracelul  curves  suitable  for  palm-leaf 
writing  See  Dravido-Mi  ni>a. 

Telugn,  as  a  vernacular,  is  more  widely  spread  than  Tamil.  It 
occupies  practically  the  whole  of  the  ea'st  of  the  peninsula  till  it 
meets  Tamil  on  the  south.  Census  of  India,  l'JOl. 

2.  A  Dravidian  of  Telugu  speech. 

Tel'U-gU,  a.  Of  or  pert,  to  the  Telugus  or  Telugu. 
tem'er-a'ri-OUS  (tenUer-a'rT-us ;  115),  a.  [L.  temerarius. 
See  temerity.]  Unreasonably  venturous ;  rash ;  head¬ 
strong  ;  audacious  ;  reckless  ;  heedless.  —  tem'er-a'rl- 
ous-ly,  adv.  —  tem  er-a'rl  ous  ness,  72. 
te-mer'i-ty  (te-mSr'T-tT),  n.  [L.  temeritas,  fr.  temere  by 
chance,  rashly,  prob.  orig.  in  the  dark,  and  akin  to  Skr. 
tamas  darkness :  cf.  F.  temdrite.]  Unreasonable  contempt 
of  danger ;  extreme  venturesomeness  ;  rashness. 

Syn.  —  Heedlessness,  venturesomeness.  See  rashness. 
tem'no-spon'dy-lous  (tem'no-spon'di-lus),  a.  [Gr.  rcfiveiu 
to  cut  anovSvhoq  vertebra.]  Zodl.  &  Paleon.  a  Rachit- 
omous.  b  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  group  (Tem'no-spon'dy- 
li  [-11])  of  stegocephalians  having  some  of  the  vertebrae 
rachitomous.  Eryops,  Cricotus,  and  Archegosaurus  are 
genera  included  in  the  group  as  ordinarily  limited. 
Tem-pe'an  (tSm-pe'dn),  a.  Of,  pert,  to,  or  resembling, 
Tempe,  a  valley  in  Thessaly,  celebrated  by  Greek  poets  for 
its  beauty  ;  hence,  beautiful ,  charming, 
tcm'per  (tgm'per),  v.  t.  ;  tem'pered  (-perd) ;  tem'per-ing. 
[AS.  temprian,  prob.  influenced  by  OF.  temprer,  F.  tem¬ 
per  er  ;  cf.  also  F.  tremper  to  dip,  to  soak,  to  temper  (steel); 
all  fr.  L.  temperate,  akin  to  tempus  time.  Cf.  temporal, 
distemper,  tamper.]  1.  To  mingle  in  due  proportion; 
to  prepare  by  combining ;  to  compound  ;  blend.  Obs.  or 
Archaic .  44  To  temper  poisons.”  Shak. 

2.  To  regulate,  esp.  by  moderating ;  to  qualify,  as  by  an 
ingredient ;  hence,  to  soften  ;  mollify  ;  assuage  ;  as,  to  te m- 
per  justice  with  mercy  ;  to  temper  one’s  ecstasy. 

To  shorn  lambs,  like  me,  every  wind  is  tempered.  R.  //.  Davis. 

3.  To  fit  together ;  to  adjust ;  accommodate.  Now  Rare. 

Thy  sustenance  .  .  .  serving  t»  the  appetite  of  the  eater,  tem¬ 
pered  itself  to  every  man’s  liking.  Wisdom  xvi.  21. 

4.  To  moisten  to  a  proper  consistency  and  stir  thoroughly, 
as  clay  for  making  brick,  loam  for  molding,  etc. 

5.  Music.  To  adjust,  as  the  pitch  in  the  mathematical 
scale  to  that  of  the  scale  in  actual  use  ;  to  tune  (tones  or 
intervals)  to  a  modified  scale.  See  temperament,  5. 

6.  To  govern  ;  manage.  Obs.  A  Latinism. 

7.  Metal.,  etc.  To  bring  (steel,  glass,  or  the  like)  to  a 
proper  degree  of  hardness  and  toughness.  Steel  that  has 
been  hardened  by  high  heating  and  sudden  cooling,  as  by 
plunging  into  water,  usually  requires  to  be  gently  re¬ 
heated  to  a  degree  depending  on  its  proposed  use,  and  it  is 
this  latter  process  (called  also  drawing  the  tempert  that  is 
tempering  in  the  strict  sense,  although  the  word  is  loosely 
applied  to  the  combined  hardening  and  reheating.  The 
colors  assumed  by  a  smooth  surface  as  a  result  of  the  re¬ 


heating  are  due  to  thin  films  of  oxide,  and  correspond  t« 
definite  temperatures,  as  follows :  very  pale  yellow',  430° 
F. ;  pale  straw,  450° ;  yellow,  47(H ;  brownish,  490° ;  purple 
brown,  510°  ;  purple,  530°  ;  bright  blue,  550°  ;  darker  blue, 
56i>- ;  very  dark  blue,  600°.  The  reheating  temperature 
for  various  articles  is  given  as  :  razors,  450*'  F. ;  shears  and 
scissors,  490L;  woodworking  tools,530-  ;  swords  and  springs, 
570  ;  handsaws,  600°.  See  temper,  n.,  7  ;  anneal.  7  .  L,  2. 

Thus  steel  is  in  its  hardest  and  most  brittle  stute  when  hard¬ 
ened  ;  in  its  softest  and  toughest  when  annealed  ;  and  in  an  in¬ 
termediate  condition  when  tempered.  Jnt.  Encyc. 

8.  Sugar  Manuf.  To  treat  (juice)  with  lime  in  clarifying. 
9  Of  wheat,  to  moisten  to  secure  the  best  grinding. 

10.  Glass  Manuf.  To  anneal  or  toughen  (glass). 

11.  Leather  Manuf.  To  make  uniformly  moist  and  soft. 
Syn.  —  Soften,  mollify,  assuage,  soothe,  calm, 
tempered  lead  (lSd),  a  lead  alloy  containing  about  1.3  per 
cent  of  sodium  with  a  small  quantity  of  antimony  and  tin. 
It  is  harder  than  lead,  and  may  be  rolled  into  thin  sheets. 

tem'per  (tgm'per),  v.  i.  1.  To  accord  ;  agree.  Obs.  Shak. 
2.  To  have  or  get  a  proper  or  desired  state  or  quality ; 
esp.,  to  grow  soft  and  pliable. 

I  have  him  already  tempering  between  my  finger  and  my 
thumb,  and  shortly  will  I  seal  with  him.  Shak. 

tem'per,  71.  1.  State  of  any  compound  substance  resulting 
from  the  mixture  of  ingredients ;  mixture,  esp.  due  or  just 
mixture  of  different  qualities  ;  as,  the  temper  of  mortar. 

2.  Constitution  of  body;  temperament;  in  old  writers, 
the  mixture  or  relative  proportion  of  the  four  humors, 
blood,  choler,  phlegm,  and  melancholy.  Obs. 

3.  Disposition  or  frame  of  mind,  particularly  with  regard 
to  the  passions  and  affections  ;  as,  a  calm  or  fiery  temper. 

The  consequents  of  a  certain  ethical  temper.  J.  H.  Newman. 

4.  Calmness  of  mind ;  equanimity ;  composure.  Obs.  or 
Archaic,  exc.  in  the  phrases,  to  keep  or  lose  one’s  temper. 

To  fall  with  dignity,  with  temper  rise.  Rope. 

6.  Heat  of  mind  or  passion ;  irritation  ;  pronene6s  to 
anger,  or  the  like  ;  as,  to  display  temper. 

6.  Middle  state  or  course;  mean  ;  medium.  Obs.  or  R. 
The  perfect  lawgiver  is  a  just  temper  between  the  mere  man 

of  theory  .  .  .and  the  mere  man  of  business.  Macaulay. 

7.  The  state  of  a  metal  or  other  substance,  esp.  as  to  its 
hardness  and  toughness.  Among  steel  makers  the  w’ord 
refers  to  the  carbon  content  of  the  steel,  which  affects  its 
hardening  properties ;  among  steel  users  it  refers  to  the 
actual  physical  state  of  the  metal  as  shown  by  its  color  in 
tempering.  The  two  senses  are  contrasted  in  the  table 
below  (see  also  temper,  t\  7).  Steel  makers  use  also 


Temper. 

Steel  Maker’s 
Meaning. 

Steel  User’s 
Meaning. 

very  high.... 

high . 

150  carbon  or  over  (=  1.50 
per  cent  carbon) . 

light  straw. 

medium . 

70  to  80  •*  . 

40  to  60  “  . 

brown  to  pigeon wiig. 
light  blue, 
dark  blue. 

black. 

20  to  30  **  . 

soft,  or  dead 
soft . 

under  20  44  . 

the  following  nomenclature  :  razor  temper  (about  150  car¬ 
bon)  ;  saw-file  temper  (MO) ;  tool  temper  (125) ;  spindle  temper 
(112.5) ;  chisel  temper  (100; ;  set  temper  (87.5) ;  aie  temper  (75). 

8.  A  substance  added  to  or  mixed  with  something  else  to 
modify  its  properties.  Specif.  :  a  Sugar  Manuf.  Lime  or 
other  substance  used  in  clarifying  the  juice,  b  An  alloy 
of  lead  and  arsenic  added  to  lead  in  making  shot  metal. 
C  An  alloy  of  two  parts  of  tin  and  one  of  lead,  used  for 
pewter,  d  An  alloy  of  zinc  and  nickel  used  for  mixing 
with  copper  and  brass  in  making  German  silver. 

Syn.  —  Temperament,  humor,  mood.  See  disposition. 
out  of  temper,  not  in  good  temper  ;  irritated  ;  angry. 

II  lem'pe-ra  (tgm'pa-rii),  n.  [It.]  Paint.  A  mode  or  proc¬ 
ess  of  painting  ;  distemper.  See  4th  distemper. 
tem'per-a-ble  (tem'per-a-b’l),  a.  1.  Temperate ;  mild.  Obs. 
2-  Capable  of  being  tempered. 

—  tem'per-a-bil'i-ty  (  btl'T-tT),  n. 

tem'per-a-ment  (-m£nt),  ?i.  [L.  temper  amentum  a  mixing 
in  due  proportion,  proper  measure,  temperament :  cf.  F. 
temperament.  See  temper,  v.  t.]  1.  Internal  constitution; 
state  with  respect  to  the  relative  proportion  of  different 
qualities,  or  constituent  parts. 

The  common  law  .  .  has  reduced  the  kingdom  to  its  just 
state  and  temperament..  Sir  M  1 1 ale. 

2.  In  ancient  physiology,  the  relative  proportions  of  the 
elements,  dry,  moist,  hot,  and  cold,  constituting  the  body  ; 
the  state  of  the  body  as  regards  these  proportions,  esp.  as 
affected  by  their  relative  quantities.  Hence,  also  in  mod¬ 
ern  usage,  the  peculiar  physical  and  mental  character  of 
an  individual;  as,  the  sanguine,  phlegmatic,  choleric  (or  bil¬ 
ious),  or  melancholic  temperament  .denoting  types  formerly 
believed  to  be  due  to  the  preponderance  of  one  or  other  of 
these  humors.  See  the  adjectives,  and  humor,  72.,  2. 

3.  Act  of  tempering,  or  modifying;  adjustment,  as  of  clash¬ 
ing  rules,  interests,  passions,  or  the  like  ;  also,  the  means 
of  such  adjustment  or  the  adjustment  itself. 

Wholesome  temperaments  of  the  rashness  of  popular  assemblies. 

Sir  J  Mackintosh . 

4.  Temperature.  Obs.  Locke. 

6.  Music.  The  system  or  process  of  slightl}'  modifying  the 
intervals  of  the  pure  scale  (see  6th  scale,  3  a)  so  as  to  admit 
of  modulations  without  the  use  of  an  inconveniently  large 
number  of  distinctions  in  pitch.  A  series  of  pure  scales 


I)-  [From  Telhcheri,  seaport  in 

India.]  Conesai  bark. 

Tel  li'ma  (tg-ll'ma).  n.  [NL., 
arbitrarily  formed  from  M  i- 
teUa.\  Hot.  A  genus  of  West 
American  saxifragaceous  herbs 
with  mostly  palnmtely  lobed 
leaves  and  delicate  flowers  re¬ 
sembling  those  of  Mitella. 
Tel-lln'ga.  f  Telinoa. 
tell ' tale  ly.  adv.  of  telltale. 
teH'truthVi.  A truthteller.  Obs. 
tel  lu'ral  (te-lQ'rrtl),  a.  [L.  tel¬ 
lus,  -uris,  the  earth.]  Of  or  pert, 
to  the  earth.  Rare. 
tel'ln-ret  (tSl'O-rSt),  n.  A  tellu¬ 
ride.  Obsoles. 

tel  lu  rif'er-ous  (-rYf'Sr-iZs),  a. 
[fe/furium  4-  -ferous.]  Contain¬ 
ing  or  yielding  tellurium, 
tel-lu'ri-on  (tg-la'rT-0n).  Yar. 
of  TELLURIAN,  2. 
tel'lu-rism  (tel' O-rTz’m),  n.  [L. 
tellus,  -uris,  the  earth  +  E.  -ism  : 
cf.  F.  tellurisme,  G.  tellurismus.^ 
1  A  hypothesis  of  animal  mag 
netism  propounded  by  Dr.  Kie- 
scr,  in  Germany,  in  which  the 


phenomena  are  ascribed  to  the 

agency  of  a  telluric  spirit  or  in¬ 
fluence  Rare. 

2.  Med  The  influence  of  the 
earth  or  soil  as  morbific, 
tel'lu-fist  (-rlst),  n.  Med.  A  be¬ 
liever  in  tellurism. 
tellurium  glance.  Nagyagite. 
tellus.  4*  tells,  form  of  tell. 

||  tel  mai'tre,  tel  vadet'CtCl 
ma'tr’,  tfl  v^lg').  [F.J  Like 
master,  like  man. 

TeF-me'lah  (tSFme'ld).  Rib. 
teFo-lem'ma  (tSFC-lCm'd),  n. 
[NL. ;  Gr.  tcAo?  end  -f  Ae/i/ua 
husk.]  Anat.  The  delicate  cov¬ 
ering  of  the  end-organ  of  a  nerve 
where  it  expands  on  the  surface 
of  a  muscle  fiber, 
tel'o-nlsm  (t6K6-nYz’m),7?.  [Gr. 
reAo?  end.]  A  nom  de  plume 
consisting  of  the  final  letters  of 
a  person’s  names.  Rare. 
Tel'oo-goo.  Var  of  Telugit. 
Telo-tre'ma-ta  (tCFfi-tre'md- 
td  ;  -trfm'a-td),  n.  pi  (NL., 
i  prob.  fr.  Gr.  tcAo?  end  -f  rpr]p.a 


hole.]  Valeon.  An  order  of  ar- 

thropomatous  hrachinpods  hav¬ 
ing  the  opening  for  the  pedicel 
shared  hv  both  valves  in  earlier 
stages,  but  usually  confined  to 
one  in  later  stages,  and  more 
or  less  limited  below  by  a  pair  of 
deltidial  plates.  It  contains  Spi- 
rifera,  Rhyiichonella,  and  allied 
genera.  —  te  Lo-trem'a-t  ous 
(-tr5m'd-t»7s  ;  -tre'md-tus),  a. 
tel'o-troch ( tf'l'6-tr6k),  n.  Zodl. 

=  TELOTROCHA. 

tel'pher-way7.  n.  A  telpher 

ropeway. 

||  tel  quel  (t51  k51h  [F.l  Fi¬ 
nn, ire.  Lit.,  such  as  [it  is]  ;  —  a 
clause  inserted  in  certain  con¬ 
tracts  in  foreign  commerce 
which  are  made  to  hold  good  in 
any  ease,  each  party  to  hear  any 
loss  that  mav  accrue  to  him. 
Tel'ra-mund  (tfl'rii-mdbnt),  n. 
| G.J  See  Lohengrin. 
telt.  4*  TILT.  „ 

telt  (tSlt).  Scot.  *  dial.  Eng. 
j»ret .  &  p.  p.  of  TELL. 

I  telte.  4*  tei.d. 


I  telthe.  4*  tilth. 

telwin,  r.  [Cf.  I  cel.  telgja  to 
I  hew.]  To  chop  ;  cut.  Obs. 
telye.  4*  tail,  taille. 
telyeour.  4*  tailor. 
telyevie.  tirrivie. 
tem.  4*  team.  [A  theme. | 
II  te'ma(tu'ma),  n.  [It.]  Music.] 
Te'ma  (te'md ).  Bib. 

Te'man  (-mdn).  Rib.  [ Rih.\ 
Tem'a-ni  (f  m'd-nl ;  te'md-).| 

.  Te'man-ite  (te'mdn-Tt).  Rib. 
tem'be  (tPm'bg),  n.  [Prob.  fr. 
I  Bantu  ntumha  tembe  a  few 
|  houses,  a  village  ;  but  really  an 
error,  as  niumba  means  houses, 
I  and  tembe  means  few.]  Ethnog. 
A  native  house  of  dried  mud  or 
clay  .usually  square  or  rectangu¬ 
lar  with  a  court.  East  Africa. 
tem  blor'  (t?m-blor')f  n.  [Sp.] 
An  earthquake.  Western  U.  S. 
tembret.  Obs.  p.  p.  of  timber. 
Tem'bu  (tCm'hdb),  n.  A  Kafir  of 
one  of  the  chief  tribes,  occupy¬ 
ing  Tembuland,  South  Africa. 
See  Kafir,  n.,  3.  [theme. I 
teme.  4*  team,  teem,  toom,| 


tem'en(tPm'fn),»>.  =temenos. 

Tem'e-nKtPm'f-nLte'mS-).  Bib. 
tem'e-nos  (tfm'^-nOs),  n.  [Gr. 
TfjU€i'o<;.J  Class.  Antiq.  A  sa¬ 
cred  precinct. 

temerair,  a.  Also  temerare.  [F. 
temdraire,  L.  temerariu' \]  Rash. 
—  tem'er-ar'l-ty.n.  All  Obs.  Scot. 
tem'er-a-ry,  a.  Rash.  Obs. 
tem'er-ate,  a.  [Cf .  L.  temeratus, 
p.p.,  desecrated.  See  temerity.] 
Hash.  Obs.  Scot. 
tem'er-ato,  v.  t.  fL.  temeratus, 
p.  p.  of  temerare.]  To  violate  ; 
desecrate.  Obs. 

tem  er-a'tlon  (tgm'Ur-H'shun), 
n.  (  L.  temerare  to  defile.]  Te¬ 
merity.  Obs. 

tem'er-ousitfm'Pr-us), a.  Rash. 
R.  —  tem'er-ous-ly,  adv.  R. 
temeae.  4*  temsk. 

Temese.  +  Thames.  Sec  Gaz. 
teme'wiae7  4*  teamwise. 
tem-lak'(tPm-yftk'),  n.  [Eskimo 
tingmiak  an  undercoat,  lining.] 
A  kind  of  fur  coat  or  jacket 
worn  by  Eskimos. 


temlr  4*  timber. 
temmes  4*  temse. 
Tem'minck’e  stint  (tPm'Tnks; 
[After  C.  J  J'emminck  (1773- 
18o8),  Dutch  naturalist.j  See 
stint. 

Tem'ne  (tPm'nS),  n.  A  Negro 
of  the  dominant  tribe,  number¬ 
ing  about  200,000,  of  the  interior 
of  Sierra  Leone.  They  are  pa¬ 
gans.  of  Mandingan  stock, 
temon,  n.  [OF.  temon ,  timon ,  F. 
timon ,  L.  temo  pole.]  Helm  ; 
rudder.  Obs. 

temp  (temp),  v.  t.  To  tempt. 
Obs.  or  Scot,  (c  Dial.  Eng. 
temp.  Abbr.  Temperance;  tem¬ 
perature  ;  temporal ;  temporary; 
tempore  (L.,  in  the  time  of), 
tempany.  tympany. 
tenrper.  4*  tamper. 
temp'er,  n.  Tempter.  Obs.  Scot 
tem'per-al,  n.  [Cf.  LL.  tempo . 
raha  a  cushion, pillow.]  A  kind 
of  vestment  worn  bv  priests  j 
also,  a  coat  armor.  Obs. 
tem'per-al 'l-tvltfm'per-fil'T-tT), 
n.  Temper.  A  once  Word.  Shak. 


ale,  senate,  efire,  ftm,  account,  arm,  ask,  sold  ;  eve,  €vent,  find,  recent,  maker ;  Ice,  Ill ;  old,  obey,  orb,  6dd,  s&ft,  connect ;  use,  unite,  urn,  Up,  circus,  menu ; 

j]  Foreign  Word.  4*  Obsolete  Variant  oL  4*  combined  with.  =  equals. 


TEMPERAMENTAL 


2125 


TEMPORIST 


on  the  different  keynotes  C,  D,  etc.,  have  comparatively 
lew  tones  coinciding  in  pitch  :  thus,  c$  of  the  key  of  D 
differs  by  a  perceptible  interval  from  d\>  of  the  key  of  Ah 
Temperament  produces  a  set  of  compromise  tones,  certain 
intervals  in  each  scale  being  made  slightly  dissonant  in 
order  that  single  tones  may  answer  for  two  or  more  of 
nearly  like  pitch  (as  c$  and  ib)  and  twelve  fixed  tones 
to  the  octave  may  answer  for  all  the  scales  or  keys  In 
treating  these  dissonances  two  kinds  are  distinguished  • 
unequal  temperament,  which  keeps  pure  or  nearly  pure  in¬ 
tonation  in  certain  keys,  and  accumulates  the  dissonances 
called  the  ‘  wolf,”  in  the  remaining  little  used  keys;  equal 
temperament,  which  distributes  the  “wolf  ”  evenly  between 
all  the  keys,  all  being  thus  available  for  modulation.  The 
latter  is  now  universal  in  keyboard  instruments. 

Syn.  — See  disposition. 

tem  per  a  men'tal  (tSm'per-«-mSn't#l),  a.  Of  or  pert,  to 
temperament ;  constitutional.— tem'per-a-men'tal-ly,^. 
tem'per  ance  (t8m'per-fins),  n.  [ME.,  L.  temperantia:  cf. 
F.  temperance.  See  temper,  v.  t.]  1.  Habitual  moder¬ 

ation  in  the  indulgence  of  the  appetites  and  passions  ;  mod¬ 
eration  ;  as,  temperance  in  eating  and  drinking ;  temper¬ 
ance  in  any  pleasure  ;  specif.,  moderation  in,  or  sometimes, 
narrowly,  abstinence  from,  the  use  of  intoxicants. 

2.  Moderation  of  passion;  self-control ;  calmness.  Archaic. 

He  calmed  his  wrath  with  goodly  temperance.  Spenser. 

3.  Temperature;  esp.,  moderate  temperature.  Obs.  Shade. 

4.  Act  of  tempering,  or  mingling  ;  combination.  Obs. 
Syn.  —  See  abstinence. 

temperance  movement,  society,  etc.  A  movement, 
society,  etc.,  to  diminish  excessive  use,  or,  sometimes, 
abolish  the  use,  of  alcoholic  liquors  as  a  beverage, 
tem'per-ate  (-at),  a.  [L.  lemperatus ,  p.  p.  of  temperate. 
See  temper,  v.  t.]  1.  Moderate;  evincing,  or  character¬ 

ized  by,  moderation  ;  not  excessive  ;  as,  temperate  heat;  a 
temperate  climate;  temperate  enthusiasm;  specif.:  a  Mod¬ 
erate  in  the  indulgence  of  the  natural  appetites  or  pas¬ 
sions  ;  as,  temperate  in  eating  and  drinking,  b  Not  violent 
or  extravagant ;  self-controlled  ;  restrained;  as,  temperate 
language  ;  a  temperate  speaker. 

2.  Having  a  moderate  climate  or  temperature  ;  mild;  as, 
a  temperate  country  ;  the  temperate  zones. 

3.  Proceeding  from  temperance.  Rare. 

The  temperate  sleeps,  and  spirits  light  as  air.  Pope. 

4.  Music.  Tempered;  — of  an  interval  or  scale. 

Syn.  —  Abstemious,  sober,  calm,  cool.  See  moderate. 
temperate  zones,  Geog.,  those  parts  of  the  earth  which  lie 
between  either  tropic  and  the  corresponding  polar  circle  ; 

—  so  called  because  their  climate  is  between  the  extremes 
of  the  torrid  and  frigid  zones.  See  zone,  It/ust. 

—  tem'per  ate-ly,  «</v.  —  tem'per  ate-ness,  n. 
tem'per-ate  (-at),  v.  t.  To  render  temperate ;  to  moder¬ 
ate  ;  soften  ;  temper.  Now  Rare. 

tem'per-a-ture  (-a-tur),  n.  [L.  lemperatura  due  measure, 
proportion,  temper,  temperament :  cf.  F.  temperature.'] 

1.  Mixture  ;  compound.  Obs. 

Made  a  temperature  of  brass  and  iron  together.  Holland. 

2.  Constitution;  state;  temperament.  Obs.  or  Archaic. 

The  nurse  .  .  .  shall  be  chosen  .  .  .  according  to  the  tempera¬ 
ture  of  the  babe.  J.  Jones  (1579). 

3.  Moderation;  freedom  from  passion,  extravagance,  or 
excess  ;  also,  mildness,  as  of  climate.  Obs.  Spenser. 

4.  Act  of  tempering,  or  condition  of  being  tempered  ;  tem¬ 
per,  as  of  a  metal.  Obs. 

5-  Physics.  Condition  with  respect  to  heat  or  cold,  esp.  as 
indicated  by  the  sensation  produced,  or  by  the  thermom¬ 
eter  or  pyrometer  ;  degree  of  heat  or  cold  ;  as,  the  temper¬ 
ature  of  the  air  ;  high  or  low  temperature. 

6.  Physiol.  Ac  Med.  The  degree  of  heat  of  the  body  of  a 
living  being,  esp.  of  the  human  body;  also,  Colloq .,  loosely, 
tbe  excess  of  this  over  the  normal  (of  the  human  body 
98°-99.5°  F.,  in  the  mouth  of  an  adult  about  98.4°). 
temperature  coefficient.  Physics.  A  coefficient  express¬ 
ing  a  quantitative  relation  between  change  of  temperature 
and  the  consequent  variation  of  some  other  quantity, 
temperature  sensation.  Psychol.  A  sensation  of  heat  or 
cold.  Certain  areas  (called  temperature  spots,  or  heat  spots 
and  cold  spots)  on  the  skin  are  peculiarly  sensible  to  heat 
or  cold,  the  heat  spots  being  the  more  numerous, 
tem'pered  (tSm'perd),  a.  1.  Having  (such)  a  temper  ;  — 
chietiy  used  in  composition  ;  as,  a  good -tempered  or  bad- 
tempered  man;  a  well -tempered  sword. 

2.  Music.  Conformed  to  temperament; — said  of  an  in¬ 
terval,  intonation,  semitone,  or  scale. 

tem'per-er  (-per-er),  n.  One  that  tempers  ;  specif.,  a  ma¬ 
chine  in  which  lime,  cement,  etc.,  are  mixed  with  water, 
temper  screw.  1  A  screw  link,  to  which  is  attached  the 
rope  of  a  rope-drilling  apparatus,  for  feeding  and  slightly 
turning  the  drill  jar  at  each  stroke. 

2.  A  set  screw  used  for  adjusting.  A 

tem'pest  (tSm'p&st),  n.  [OF.  te7npeste,Y  .tempele,  (assumed) 
LL.  tempesta ,  fr.  L.  ternpestas  a  portion  of  time,  a  season, 
weather,  storm,  akin  to  tempus  time.  See  temporal  of  time.] 

1.  An  extensive  violent  wind,  esp.  one  attended  with 
rain,  hail,  or  snow  ;  a  furious  storm. 

2.  Fig.  :  Any  violent  tumult,  commotion,  or  agitation  ; 
as,  a  political  tempest ;  a  tempest  of  tears. 

3  See  2d  drum,  6.  Archaic.  Smollett. 

Syn.  —  Storm,  agitation,  perturbation, 
tem'pest,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Cf.  OF.  tempester.]  To  move  like  a 
tempest ;  to  agitate  ;  storm.  “  Tempest  the  ocean . ’ ’  Milton. 
She  tempested  out  of  Miss  Colton's  house  W  I> •  Howells. 

tem  pes'tu-ous  (tgm-pSs'tu-tts),  a.  [L.  tempest uosus :  cf. 
OF.  tempestuous ,  F.  tempetueux.]  Involving  or  resembling 
a  tempest;  stormy;  turbulent;  violent;  as,  tempestuous 
weather  ;  a  tempestuous  night  ;  a  tempestuous  debate.  — 
tem  pes'tu  ous-ly,  adv.  —  tem-pes'tu-ous-ness,  n. 
Tem'plar  (tSm'pldr),  n.  [ME.  templere ,  F.  tempi  ter,  LL. 
templarius.  See  temple  a  church.]  1.  One  of  a  celebrated 
religious  and  military  order  first  established  at  Jerusalem 


about  a.  d.  1118  for  the  protection  of  pilgrims  and  of  the 
Holy  Sepulcher.  These  Knights 
Templars,  or  Knights  of  the  Temple, 

were  so  named  because  for  a  time 
they  occupied  quarters  in  the  palace 
of  Baldwin  II.  in  Jerusalem,  known 
as  Solomon's  Temple.  The  order 
was  at  first  limited  in  numbers, 
and  its  members  were  bound  by 
vows  of  chastity  and  poverty. 

After  the  conquest  of  Palestine  by 
the  Saracens  the  Templars  spread 
over  Europe  and  were  enriched  by 
donations  of  money  and  lands. 

Their  great  power  and  wealth,  how¬ 
ever.  made  them  political  enemies, 
until,  on  the  accusation  of  heresy 
and  other  offenses,  the  order  was 
finally  suppressed  by  the  Council 
of  Vienne  in  1312. 

2.  [/.  c.]  A  student  of  law  ;  —  so  called  from  having  cham¬ 
bers  in  the  Temple,  London,  the  original  buildings  having 
belonged  to  the  Knights  Templars.  Eng. 

3.  a  Freemasonry.  =  Knight  Templar,*  2.  b  One  of  an 
order  among  temperance  men,  styled  Good  Templars. 

tem'plar-dom  (tgm'plar-dihn),  n.  The  career  and  motives 
of  the  Templars  ;  specif.,  religious  chivalry. 

The  ideal  of  the  well-born  man  without  possessions  was  em¬ 
bodied  in  knight-errantry  and  te/njilardum.  Wm.  James. 

tem'plate  (-plat),  tem'plet  (-plet),  n.  [F.  templet ,  dim. 
of  temple  ;  cf.  L.  templum  a  small  timber.]  1.  Mech.  A 
gauge,  pattern,  or  mold,  commonly  a  thin  plate  or  board, 
used  as  a  guide  to  the  form  of  the  work  to  be  executed. 

2.  Arch.  A  short  piece  placed  in  a  wall  under  a  girder  or 
other  beam  to  distribute  the  weight  or  pressure  ;  also,  a 
beam  spanning  a  doorway  or  the  like  and  supporting  joists. 
3-  Shipbuilding.  Usually  spelt  templet.  Either  of  two 
wedges  in  a  keel  block,  which  are  knocked  away  when  the 
block  is  to  be  removed. 

4.  Usually  spelt  templet.  A  bezel  in  a  cut  gem. 
tem'plate,  tem'plet,  V.  t.  To  mark  or  lay  off  the  pattern 

or  position  of  with  a  template ;  as,  to  template  rivet  holes, 
tem'ple  (tgm'p’l),  n.  [F.  Cf.  template.]  Weaving.  A 
device  in  a  loom  for  keeping  the  web  stretched  trans¬ 
versely,  as  a  flat  wooden  bar  with  small  pins  at  each  end. 
tem'ple,  n.  [OF.  temple ,  F.  tempe,  fr.  L.  tempora ,  tempus ; 
orig.  uncert.]  1.  The  space,  on  either  side  of  the  head 
of  man,  and  some  other  mammals,  back  of  the  eye  and  fore¬ 
head,  above  the  zygomatic  arch  and  in  front  of  the  ear. 

2.  Zool.  The  posterior  part  of  the  gena  of  an  insect.  Rare. 

3.  One  of  the  side  bars  of  a  pair  of  spectacles,  jointed  to 
the  bows,  and  passing  one  on  either  side  of  the  head. 

4.  An  ornament,  as  of  needlework  or  jewelry,  formerly 
worn  at  the  side  of  the  head. 

tem'ple,  n.  [AS.  tempel ,  fr.  L.  templum  a  space  marked 
out,  sanctuary,  temple  ;  cf.  Gr.  re/ae uos  a  piece  of  land 
marked  off,  land  dedicated  to  a  god :  cf.  F.  temple ,  fr. 
Latin.  Cf.  contemplate.]  1.  An  edifice  dedicated  to  the 
worship  of  a  deity,  and  anciently  usually  regarded  as  a 
residing  place  of  the  deity,  whose  presence  was  symbolized 
by  a  statue  or  other  sacred  token.  See  columniation. 

2.  [cap.]  One  of  three  successive  buildings  in  ancient 
Jerusalem  for  the  worship  of  Jehovah,  the  original  one 
built  by  Solomon  and  destroyed  by  Nebuchadrezzar  about 
5S6  b.  c. ;  the  second  built  by  the  Jews  after  the  Captivity 
(about  537  b.  c.) ;  and  the  third  begun  by  Herod  the  Great, 
and  destroyed  by  the  Romans  in  a.  d.  70. 

3.  Hence,  among  Christians,  an  edifice  for  public  worship  ; 
a  church  ;  esp.,  in  France,  a  Protestant  church. 

4  Fig.  :  Any  place  in  which  the  divine  presence  specially 
resides.  “  The  temple  of  his  body.”  John  ii.  21. 

Know  ye  not  that  ye  are  the  temple  of  God  ?  1  Cor.  iii.  16. 

5.  [cap.]  Either  of  two  establishments  of  the  Knights 
Templars,  in  London  and  Paris.  The  site  of  that  in  London 
is  now  occupied  by  the  Inns  of  Court.  Cf.  Inner  Temple. 

6.  Mormon  Ch.  A  building  dedicated  to  the  administra¬ 
tion  of  ordinances. 

7.  A  local  organization  of  Odd  Fellows. 

Temple  Bar  A  famous  stone  gateway,  which  formerly 
(it  was  removed  in  1878  and  set  up  at  Waltham  Cross,  Hert¬ 
fordshire)  stood  before  the  Temple  in  London  at  the  junc¬ 
tion  of  Fleet  Street  and  the  Strand.  It  marked  the  bound¬ 
ary  between  the  City  proper  and  Westminster.  According 
to  ancient  custom  the  sovereign  asked  permission  of  the 
lord  mayor  to  pass  it  when  he  visited  the  City.  The  heads 
of  executed  traitors,  etc.,  used  to  be  exposed  there, 
tem'pled  (tSm'p’ld),  a.  Supplied  with  a  temple  or  tem¬ 
ples,  or  with  churches ;  inclosed  in  a  temple. 
Tem'ple-to'nl-a  (tSm'p’l-to'nT-d),  n.  [NL.,  after  John 
Templeton ,  Irish  botanist.]  Rot.  A  genus  of  Australian 
fabaceous  shrubs  having  simple  leaves  and  red  or  yellow 
flowers  with  a  reflexed  standard  and  narrow  wings.  T. 
retnsa ,  the  coral  bush,  is  cultivated. 

tem'po  (tSm'po),  7i.  [Jap.]  A  former  oval  brass  coin  of 
Japan  having  a  square  hole  in  the  center,  coined  in  the  last 
period  of  feudalism  called  “  tempo  ”  (1830-43).  See  coin. 
tem'po  (-po),  7i.  [It.,fr.  L.  tempus.  See  tense,  7*.]  Lit., 
Time  ;  rate  of  movement  ;  specif.  :  a  Music.  The  degree 
of  speed  or  slowness  at  which  a  piece  or  passage  moves. 
The  tempo  is  generally  indicated  at  the  beginning  of  a 
piece  or  movement  by  such  adjectives  as  largo ,  adagio,  an- 
dante ,  moderato ,  allegro ,  presto ,  etc.,  often  further  quali¬ 
fied  by  adverbs,  as  mol  to ,  non  troppo ,  etc.,  and  by  reference 
to  the  metronome,  b  Pron.  Rate  of  speaking.  Oertel. 

||  tem'po  co'mo-do  (k6'mo-do)  [It.l,  in  moderate  time.  —  t. 
di  balHo  (do  biil'lo)  [It.l,  in  dance  time.—  II  t.  di  mar'cia  (raar'- 
chii)  [It.],  in  march  time.  — 1|  t.  di  valse  (vats')  [It.  tempo  di 
time  of  +  F.  raise  waltz],  in  waltz  time.  —  II  t.  pri'mo  (pre'- 
rao)  [It. J ,  the  first  or  original  speed,  another  having  inter¬ 


vened.—  ||  tempo  ru-ba'to  (roo-ba'to)  [It.],  Music ,  borrowed 
time ;  an  irregular  tempo  in  which  some  tones  are  held 
longer,  others  shorter,  than  their  legitimate  time, 
tem'po-ral  (tSm'po-ral),  a.  [L.  temporalis ,  fr.  tempora 
the  temples  :  cf.  F.  temporal.  See  1st  temple.]  Anal.  Ac 
Zool.  Of  or  pert,  to  the  temple  or  temples  or  the  sides  of 
the  skull  behind  the  orbits  ;  of  or  pert,  to  the  temporal  bone, 
temporal  artery,  any  of  certain  arteries  of  the  sides  of  the 
head.  The  deep  temporal  arteries  are  branches  of  the  inter¬ 
nal  maxillary  supplying  the  temporal  muscle ;  the  super¬ 
ficial  temporal  artery  of  each  side  is  one  of  the  two  terminal 
branches  of  the  external  carotid  artery,  and  a  direct  up¬ 
ward  continuation  of  it.  It  gives  off  the  middle  temporal 
above  the  zygoma,  and  farther  up  divides  into  the  anterior 
and  posterior  temporals.  —  t.  bone,  a  compound  bone  of  the 
side  of  the  human  skull.  It  consists  of  three  principal 
parts :  the  squamous  portion  (representing  the  squamosal 
of  other  vertebrates),  a  large  scalelike  plate  forming  part 
of  the  wall  of  the  brain  case  and  temporal  fossa  and  bear¬ 
ing  externally  the  zygomatic  process;  the  petrous  portion, 
containing  the  internal  ear  and  representing  the  periotic 
bones  of  lower  vertebrates ;  and  the  mastoid  portion  or 
process,  a  posterior  and  external  outgrowth  of  the  petrous 
portion, containing  air  cells.  Other  elements  are  also  united 
with  these.  As  these  elements  are  mostly  distinct  in  other 
vertebrates  and  even  in  many  mammals,  the  term  temporal 
bone  is  little  used  outside  of  human  anatomy.  It  has,  how¬ 
ever,  been  applied  to  the  sphenotic  and  nyomandibular 
bones  of  teleost  fishes,  and,  in  combination,  as  suprate7npo- 
ral  (which  see),  to  other  elements.  —  t.  convolution,  one  of 
the  three  chief  convolutions,  called,  from  their  position. 
superior ,  middle ,  and  inferior ,  of  the  external  surface  of 
the  temporal  lobe  of  the  cerebrum.  The  fissures  forming 
their  lower  boundaries  are  called  the  first ,  seconded  third, 
temporal  sulci. — t.  fascia,  a  broad  fascia  covering  the  tem¬ 
poral  muscle  and  attached  below  to  the  zygomatic  arch. 
—  t.  fossa,  one  of  the  broad  fossae  on  the  sides  of  the  skull 
behind  the  orbit,  lodging  muscles  for  raising  the  lower  jaw. 
In  man  it  is  separated  from  the  orbit  by  the  malar  and 
greater  wing  of  the  sphenoid,  lying  mostly  above  the  zy¬ 
gomatic  arch,  and  is  occupied  by  the  temporal  muscle.  In 
other  mammals  and  many  other  vertebrates,  a  correspond¬ 
ing  fossa  is  recognizable.  In  many  reptiles  the  supratem- 
poral  arch  divides  it  into  an  upper  supra teinpora l  fossa 
and  a  lower  or  more  lateral  mfratemporal  or  lateral  tem¬ 
poral  fossa. —  t.  lobe,  a  large  lobe  of  each  cerebral  hemis¬ 
phere  situated  below  the  fissure  of  Sylvius,  and  in  front  of 
the  occipital  lobe.  It  contains  the  middle  or  descending 
cornu  of  the  lateral  ventricle.— t.  muscle,  a  larpe  muscle  in 
the  temporal  fossa,  serving  to  raise  the  lower  jaw.  In  man 
it  is  composed  of  fibers  arising  from  much  of  the  surface  of 
the  temporal  fossa  and  converging  to  an  aponeurosis  which 
contracts  into  a  thick,  flat  tendon  inserted  into  the  coro- 
noid  process  of  the  mandible.  —  t.  nerve,  any  of  several 
nerves  supplying  the  structures  of  the  temporal  region. 
They  are  derived  from  the  facial  and  inferior  maxillary 
nerves.— t.  ridges,  two  nearly  parallel  curved  ridges  or  lines 
on  each  side  of  the  skull,  chiefly  on  the  parietal  bone.  —  t. 
sulcus.  See  temporal  convolution.  —  t.  vein,  a  large  vein 
on  each  side  of  the  head,  formed  by  anterior  and  posterior 
branches  from  the  scalp,  etc.,  and  receiving  a  middle  te?n- 
poraf  branch  from  the  temporal  muscle.  It  unites  with  the 
internal  maxillary  vein  to  form  the  temporomaxillary  vein, 
tem'po  ral,  n.  A  temporal  bone,  muscle,  or  other  part, 
tem'po-ral  (tem'po-rSl),  a.  [L.  te7nporalis ,  fr.  tempus , 
temp  oris,  time,  portion  of  time,  the  fitting  or  appointed 
time :  cf.  F.  temporel ,  OF.  also  temporal.  Cf.  contempo¬ 
raneous,  extempore,  temper,  V.  t .,  tempest,  tempo,  tense, 
7?.]  1.  Of,  pert,  to,  or  limited  by,  time.  Cf.  spatial. 

2.  Pertaining  to,  or  limited  by,  time  in  the  sense  of  the 
present  life,  or  this  world  ;  secular  ;  also,  transitory  ;  tem¬ 
porary  ;  —  distinguished  from  sacn'ed  or  eternal. 

The  things  which  arc  seen  are  temporal,  but  the  things  which 
are  not  seen  are  eternal.  2  Cor.  iv.  18. 

3.  Civil  or  political,  as  distinguished  from  ecclesiastical ; 
as,  temporal  power  ;  temporal  courts. 

4.  Gram.  Of  or  pert,  to  a  tense,  or  tense  distinction. 

Syn. —Transient,  fleeting,  transitory;  secular,  worldly. 
See  EARTHLY,  TEMPORARY. 

temporal  augment.  See  augment,  ti.,  2.  —  t.  lord.  See  lord 
TEMPORAL. 

tem'po-ral,  71.  Anything  temporal  or  secular  ;  a  temporal¬ 
ity  ;  — chiefly  in  pi. 

tern  po-ral'i-ty  (-r&l'T-tT),  n.;pl.  -TIES  (-tTz).  [L.  lemporali - 
tas ,  in  LL.,  church  possessions:  cf.  F.  temporality .]  1.  State 
or  quality  of  being  temporary  ;  — opp.  to  perpetuity . 

2.  The  laity  ;  temporalty.  Obs.  Sir  T.  More. 

3.  Usually  pi.  That  which  pertains  to  temporal  or  material 
interests;  esp.,  the  properties  and  revenues  of  an  ecclesiastic 
from  lands,  tenements,  or  lay  fees,  tithes,  etc. 

Supreme  head,  .  .  .  under  God,  of  the  spirituality  and  tempo¬ 
rality  of  the  same  church.  Fuller. 

tem'po  ral-ty  (tSm'po-r&l-tT),  n. ;  pi.  -ties  (-tTz).  [See 
temporality.]  1.  The  laity  ;  secular  persons.  (Jbs. 

2.  A  secular  possession  ;  a  temporality, 
tem'po  ra  ry  (-ra-rT),  a.  [L.  temporarius,  fr.  tempus,  tem- 
poris,  time.]  1.  Lasting  fora  time  only  ;  existing  or  con¬ 
tinuing  for  a  limited  time  ;  not  permanent ;  as,  temporary 
relief;  a  te7iiporary  position. 

2.  Pert,  to  a  certain  time  ;  timely.  Obs. 

Syn.  —  Temporary,  temporal.  Temporary  (see  provision¬ 
al)  is  opposed  to  permanent,  lasting  ;  temporal  (see  earth¬ 
ly)  is  opposed  to  spiritual,  eternal,  ecclesiastical ;  as,  a  tem¬ 
porary  arrangement,  a  temporary  scaffolding  ;  temporal 
power,  lords  temporal ;  “  We  can  inform  the  detail  of  life, 
all  that  is  passing, temporary. tin  A  insignificant,  with  beauty 
and  nobility  ”  (Mrs.  Humphry  Ward) ;  “  If  such  temporal 
pride  is  ridiculous,  surely  the  spiritual  is  odious  and  de¬ 
testable  ”  (Fielding). 

temporary  annuity.  See  annuity,  2.— t.  equilibrium  price.  = 
equation  price.  —  t.  nebula,  a  nebula  which  undergoes  slow 
changes  of  brightness  analogous  in  character  to  those  of 
new  or  temporary  stars.  —  t.  star,  Astro7i.,  a  star  which 
appears  suddenly,  shines  for  a  period,  and  then  nearly  or 
wholly  disappears.  Cf.  nova. 


Templar,  1. 


tem'per-a  ment  ed,  a.  Having 
a  temperament. 

temperance  drink.  Any  nonal¬ 
coholic  drink  ;  esp.,  a  carbon¬ 
ated  or  flavored  water  or  extract, 
as  sarsaparilla,  root  beer,  or  the 
like. 

temperance  hotel.  A  hotel  in 
which  no  intoxicating  liquors 
are  sold  or  served, 
temperance  liquors.  Beverages 
used  as  temperance  drinks, 
tem'per-an-cy  ( tSm 'p5r-<l n-sT), 
n.  Temperance.  Obs. 
temperant,  a.  [OF.  temperant, 
F.  temperant ,  or  L.  temperatis , 
p.  pr.]  Temperate.  Obs. 
em'per-a-tive  (tPm'pPr-ft-tYv), 


a.  [Cf.  L.  temperatirus  sooth¬ 

ing.]  Having  power  to  temper./f. 
temperature  signal  See  weath¬ 
er  sign  a  I.,  and  Colored 
Plate  I.  [See  T K M PER,  r.t .,7.1 
temper  color  or  colour.  Metal.  \ 
tem'perd.  Tempered.  Ref  Sp. 
tem'pered-ly(tCm'pi?rd-lY),  adv. 
of  tempered ,  p.  p. 
tem'per-leBs.  a.  See  -less. 
temperonre.  *f*  tempkrurk. 
temper  pin.  .beat.  1.  The  regu¬ 
lating  pin  of  a  spinning  wheel. 
2.  A  peg  or  screw  of  a  fiddle. 

tem'per-8ome(tem'p?r-sum).  a. 
Hot-headed  Obs.  nr  Dial.  Eng. 
temperure,  n.  [OF.  temprevre 
moderation,  temper.  Cf.  tem¬ 


pi  ratd  re  ]  Obs.  a  Temper¬ 

ance;  moderation,  b  Order;  bal¬ 
ance.  c  Temper,  as  of  a  metal; 
temperament,  as  of  a  musical 
instrument. 

tem/pes-ta'ri-an.  n.  A  raiser  of 
tempests  by  sorcery.  Obs.  Sc  R. 
tem-nes'ta-tive,  tem-pea'tioua, 
a.  Tempestuous.  Obs. 
tem-pea'tive,  a.  [L.  tempesti- 
ru.s.1  Seasonable.  Obs. 
tem  pea  tiv'i-ty  (tPm'pCs-ttv'Y- 
tY),  n.  [L.  tempesti\ntas.~\  Sea- 
sunableness  ;  timeliness.  Obs. 
tem  pea'toua,  a.  Tempestuous. 
Obs. 

tempil.  +  temple. 
tempir,  tempire.  +  temper. 


tem'pl.  Temple.  Ref.  Sp. 

tem'plar  (tPm'pldr),  a.  Of  or 
pert,  to  a  temple  Rare 
tem'plar  y.  o.  A  foundation  of 
the  Knights  Templars.  Obs. 
tem'ple  (tPm'p’l ).  r.  t.  To  build 

or  appropriate  a  temple  to  Rare. 
tem'ple-lesa,  a.  See  -less. 

Tem 'pier,  Templere.  Tem¬ 
plar  [template.] 

tem'plet  (tPm'plSt),  n.  fF.]  =| 
tem'pliea  (-plYz).  u.pl.  Jewelry 
worn  by  women  on  the  temples, 
ns  in  the  15th  century.  Obs. 
tem'pli-fy  (-plY-fl),  v.  t.  To 
make  into  a  temple.  Obs. 

||  tem'plum(tPm'plQm),  n.  [L.] 
A  temple  or  a  place  for  augu-  I 


|  ries.  See  augur,  1.  Cf.  .edes. 

tem'po-ra  (t6m'p6-rd).  Var.  of 
tempera. 

tem'po-ra'le  (-ra'le),  n.  [LL., 
prop.  neut.  of  L.  temporalis 
temporal.]  Fed.  That  part  of 
the  breviary  and  missal  which 
contains  the  proper  portions  of 
the  daily  offices  in  their  order, 
beginning  with  Advent, 
tem'po-ral-ism  (t  5  m'p  fi-rd  1- 
Yz'm),  n.  Support  of  the  Pope's 
claim  to  temporal  power.  [ral.| 
tem'po  ral  ly,  adv.  of  tempo-| 
tem'po-ral-ness.  n.  See  -ness. 

tem'po-ra  mu-tan'tur.  et  nos 
(or  nos  et >  mu-ta'mur  in  il'lia 
1  [L.]  The  times  are  changed,  and 


we  are  chnnged  with  (in)  them. 

tenvpo-ra'ne-ouB  (tSm'pft-ra'- 
nf-us),  a.  [L.  temporaneus  hap¬ 
pening  at  the  right  time.  fr.  tem- 
pus,  temj>oris,  time.]  Tempo¬ 
rary.  Obs. — tem'po-ra'ne-oua- 
ne88,  v.  Obs. 

tem'po-ra-ri-ly(tPm'p  o-r  ft-r  T- 
1Y),  adr.  of  temporary. 
tem'po-ra-ri-nesa,  a.  See -ness. 
temporat  temperate. 
tem'po-ra'tor  (t?m'p/>-ra/tPr)t 
n.  [Cf.  L.  temperator  one  that 
arranges.]  A  device  for  regu¬ 
lating  temperature, 
temporaunce.  +  temperance. 
tem'po-riat,  n.  A  temporizer. 
Obs. 


fcTod  foot  •  out,  oil ;  chair  ;  go  ;  sing,  igk  ;  $feen,  thin ;  nature,  verdure  (250) ;  Knch  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144) ;  boN  ;  yet ;  zh  =  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Guide. 

l  ull  explanations  of  Abbreviations,  Signs,  etc.,  Immediately  precede  tbe  Vocabulary. 


TEMPO  RIZATION 


2126 


TENDER 


tom'po-ri-za'tion  (tSm'pS-rT-za'shwn;  -ri-za'shun),  n.  [Cf. 
F.  temporuation.]  a  Act  of  temporizing,  b  Timeserv¬ 
ing*  liare . 

tem'po-rize  (t8ra'po-riz),  v.  i.  ;  tem'po-rized  (-rlzd) ;  tem'- 
po-riz'ing  (-riz'Yug).  [F.  temporiser.  See  temporal  of 
time.]  1.  To  comply  with  the  time  or  occasion  ;  to  humor, 
or  yield,  in  reality  or  ostensibly  and  temporarily,  to  the 
current  of  opinion,  circumstances,  a  demand,  or  the  like  ; 
also,  to  trim,  as  between  parties  ;  as,  he  dared  not  refuse, 
but  could  not  comply  fully,  so  he  temporized . 

2.  To  delay;  procrastinate.  Now  Rare.  Bacon. 

3.  To  negotiate ;  parley.  Obs.  Shak. 

tem'po-ro-  (tgm'po-ro-).  [See  temple,  of  the  head.]  Com¬ 
bining  form  denoting  connection  with ,  or  relation  to,  the 
temple ,  or  temporal  bone  or  region;  as,  temp  orofacial. 
|-gr*  The  reference  44  See  temporo-”  is  sometimes  given  as 
tne  only  definition  of  a  word  beginning  in  temporo -,  if  its 
meaning  can  readily  be  gathered  from  the  definitions  of 
the  prefix  and  the  root  word. 

tempt  (tSmpt),  v.  t.  ;  tempt'ed  ;  tempting.  [ME.  tempten , 
lenten,  fr.  OF.  tempter,  better  tenter,  F.  tenter ,  fr.  L.  temp- 
tare,  better  tentare,  to  handle,  feel,  attack,  try,  test,  urge, 
freq.  fr.  tender e ,  lentum and  tensum,  to  stretch.  See  thin; 
cf.  ATTEMPT,  TEND,  TAUNT,  TENT  a  pavilion,  TENT  to  probe.] 

1.  To  put  to  trial ;  to  prove  ;  test ;  try.  Archaic. 

God  did  tempt  Abraham  Gen  xxii.  1. 

2.  To  endeavor  to  persuade  ;  to  induce  ;  incite. 

Tempt  not  the  brave  and  needy  to  despair.  Dryden. 

3.  To  lead,  or  endeavor  to  lead,  into  evil;  to  entice  to 
what  is  wrong  by  promise  of  pleasure  or  gain ;  to  seduce. 

Every  man  is  tempted  when  he  is  drawn  away  of  his  own  lust, 
and  enticed.  James  i.  14 

4.  To  provoke,  as  anger  or  a  person  to  anger. 

Ye  shall  not  tempt  the  Lord  your  God.  Deut.  vi.  16 
6.  To  endeavor  to  accomplish  or  reach  ;  to  attempt.  Obs. 
Syn.  —  Entice,  allure,  attract,  decoy,  seduce, 
temp-ta'tlon  (tgmp-ta'shfin),  n.  [OF.  temptation ,  tenta- 
tion,  F.  tentation,  L.  tentatio.]  1.  A  testing;  trial.  Archaic. 

2.  Act  of  tempting,  or  enticing  to  evil ;  seduction. 

3.  State  of  being  tempted,  or  enticed  to  evil. 

Lead  us  not  into  temptation.  Luke  xi.  4. 

4.  That  which  tempts ;  an  inducement ;  an  allurement, 
esp.  to  something  evil. 

Dare  to  be  great,  without  a  guilty  crown  ; 

View  it,  and  lay  the  bright  temptation  down.  Dryden. 
tempt'er  (tSmp'ter),  n.  One  who  tempts  or  entices  ;  esp., 
[cap.],  with  the,  the  Devil,  as  the  great  enticer  to  evil. 

So  glozed  the  Tempter ,  and  his  proem  tuned.  Milton. 
tempting,  p.  a.  Adapted  to  entice  or  allure  ;  as,  tempting 
pleasures.  —  tempt'ing-ly,  adv.  —  tempting  ness,  n. 
tempt'ress  (tSmp'trSs),  n.  A  woman  who  tempts, 
ten  (tSn),  a.  [AS.  ten ,  tien ,  tyn;  akin  to  OFrie3.  Han ,  OS. 
tehan,  D.  tien,  G.  zehn ,  OHG.  zehan ,  Icel.  tin,  Sw.  tio , 
Dan.  ti,  Goth,  taihun,  Lith.  deszimt,  Russ.  desyaT,  W.  deg, 
Ir.  &  Gael,  deich ,  L.  decern,  Gr.  £e*a,  Skr.  da^an;  also  to 
E.  -ty  (as  in  twenty,  thirty ,  etc.),  -teen.  Cf.  dean,  decade, 
decimal,  December,  eighteen,  eighty,  teens,  tithe.]  One 
more  than  nine ;  twice  five. 

Ten  is  often  used,  indefinitely,  for  several,  many, 
or  like  words  ;  as.  I  had  ten  times  rather. 

Ten  Canons  or  Tables.  See  Ammonian  b. —  T.  Commandments, 
a  The  Decalogue,  or  summary  of  God’s  commands,  given 
to  Moses  at  Mount  Sinai  ( Ex .  xx.).  b  [L  c.]  The  ten  nngers 
or  finger  nails  (esp.  a  woman’s)  or  marks  scratched  by  them. 
Archaic  or  Obs.  Slang,  —t. -wheeled  type  (-wlield).  See  lo¬ 
comotive,  n.  —  T.  Words,  Bib.,  the  Ten  Commandments, 
ten  (tSn),  n.  1.  The  number  greater  by  one  than  nine  ; 
the  sum  of  five  and  five  ;  ten  units  or  objects. 

2.  A  symbol  representing  ten  units,  as  10,  x,  or  X. 

3.  A  playing  card  having  ten  spots. 

4.  Ten  o’clock. 

ten'a-ble  (tSn'a-b’l ;  obs.  or  rare,  te'nd-),  a.  [F.  tenable , 
fr.  tenir  to  hold,  L.  tenere.  See  thin  ;  cf.  continue,  con¬ 
tinent,  entertain,  maintain,  tenant,  tenet.]  Capable 
of  being  held,  maintained,  or  defended,  as  against  an  assail¬ 
ant  or  objector,  or  against  attempts  to  take  or  possess  ;  as, 
a  tenable  fortress  ;  a  tenable  argument  or  cause.  —  ten'a- 
ble-ness,  n.  —  ten'a-bly,  adv. 

ten'ace  (tSn'as),  n.  [F.  tenace  tenacious,  demeurer  tenace 
to  hold  the  best  and  third-best  cards  and  take  both  tricks, 
the  adversary  having  to  lead.  See  tenacious.]  Whist. 
Originally,  the  holding  by  the  fourth  hand  of  the  best  and 
third-best  cards  of  a  suit  led  ;  now,  this  combination  of 
cards  ( major  tenace ),  or  the  combination  of  second-best 
and  fourth-best  cards  ( minor  tenace),  or  of  best  and  fourth- 
best  cards  ( vice  tenace),  held  by  any  hand, 
te-na'cious  (te-na'slms),  a.  [L.  tenar,  - acis ,  fr.  tenere  to 
hold.  See  tenable;  cf.  tenace.]  1.  Holding  fast,  or  in¬ 
clined  to  hold  fast ;  inclined  to  retain  what  is  in  posses¬ 
sion  ;  — commonly  used  with  of;  as,  men  tenacious  of  their 
rights;  hence,  holding  stoutly  to  one’s  opinion,  purpose,  etc. 

2.  Apt  to  retain  ;  retentive  ;  as,  a  tenacious  memory. 

3.  Niggardly  ;  closefisted  ;  miserly.  Obs. 

4.  Having  parts  apt  to  adhere  to  each  other  ;  cohesive ; 
tough  ;  as,  steel  is  a  tenacious  metal. 

6.  Apt  to  adhere  to  another  substance  ;  glutinous ;  vis¬ 
cous;  sticking;  adhesive.  44  Tenacious  clay.”  Cowper. 
Syn. —Tenacious,  pertinacious.  Tenacious  may  apply 
either  to  persons  or  to  things,  pertinacious,  to  persons  or 
personal  qualities  only.  Tenacious  implies  retentiveness 
or  aptness  to  adhere ;  pertinacious  suggests  doggedness, 
and  (sometimes  annoying)  persistence ;  as,  44  the  tenacious 
grasp  of  a  falcon  ”  (Scott) ;  44  He  seemed  to  hold  on  to  life 


by  a  single  thread  only,  but  that  thread  was  very  tena¬ 
cious  ”  (M.  Arnold) ;  44  tenacious  of  his  opinions  ”  {Hazlitt) ; 
a  pertinacious  beggar,  pertinacious  as  a  mosquito.  See 
obstinate. 

—  te-na'cious-ly ,  adv.  —  te-na'cious-ness,  n. 
te-nac'i-ty  (te-nSb'T-tT),  n.  [L.  tcnacitas:  cf.  F.  iSnacite. 

See  tenacious  ]  1.  Quality  or  state  of  being  tenacious  ; 

as,  tenacity  of  memory  ;  tenacity  of  purpose. 

2.  Physics.  Resistance  to  rupture  ;  coliesiveuess  ;  —  distin¬ 
guished  from  brittleness,  fragility,  mobility,  etc.  Specif., 
the  greatest  longitudinal  stress  a  substance  can  bear  with¬ 
out  tearing  asunder,  usually  expressed  with  reference  to  a 
unit  area  of  the  cross  section,  as  the  number  of  pounds  per 
square  inch,  or  kilograms  per  square  centimeter,  necessary 
to  produce  rupture.  The  relative  tenacities  of  different 
metals  are  stated  to  be  approximately:  lead,  1;  tin,  1.3;  zinc, 
2;  aluminium,  10;  worked  copper,  12-20;  cast  iron,  7-12; 
wrought  iron,  20-40 ;  steel,  40-100. 

According  to  the  manner  in  which  the  external  force  acts,  we 
may  have  various  kinds  of  tenacity  :  tenacity  in  the  ordinary 
sense,  or  resistance  to  traction  ;  relative  tenacity,  or  resistance  to 
fracture  ;  reactive  tenacity,  or  resistance  to  crushing  ;  sheering 
tenacity,  or  resistance  to  displacement  of  particles  in  a  lateral 
direction  ;  and  torsional  tenacity,  or  resistance  to  twisting.  Or¬ 
dinary  tenacity  is  determined  in  different  bodies  by  forming 
them  into  cylindrical  or  prismatic  wires,  and  ascertaining  the 
weight  necessary  to  break  them.  Gunot's  Physics 

3.  Adhesiveness;  glutinousness. 

te-nac'u-lum  (te-ngk'u-lQm),  n. ;  L.  pi.  tenacula  (-la). 
[L.,  a  holder,  fr.  tenere  to  hold.  Cf.  tenaille.J  Surg 
A  slender  sharp  -  pointed 
hook  attached  to  a  handle, 
used  mainly  for  taking  up 
arteries,  etc.  A  form  of  Tenaculum 

te-nalllo',  te-nail'  (t£-nal'),  n.  [F.,  a  pair  of  pincers  or 
tongs,  a  tenaille,  fr.  L.  tenaculum ,  pi.  tenacula.  See  te¬ 
naculum.]  Fort.  An  outwork  in  the  main  ditch  between 
two  bastions.  A  single  tenaille  lias  two  faces  forming  an 
obtuse  reentering  angle ;  a  double  tenaille  lias  three  faces 
and  two  reentering  angles.  See  ravelin,  Illust. 
te  naille',  te-nail',  r.  t.  Fori.  To  furnish  with  tenailles. 
ten'an-cy  (tgn'an-sT),  n.;  pi.  -cies  (-sYz).  [Cf.  OF.  te- 
nance,lAj.tenentia.  See  tenant.]  1.  Law.  A  holding,  or  a 
mode  of  holding,  an  estate  ;  tenure  ;  the  temporary  posses¬ 
sion  of  what  belongs  to  another.  Various  forms  of  tenan¬ 
cies  designated  by  the  names  of  the  estates  possessed  by  the  ten¬ 
ant  are  sufficiently  explained  by  the  definitions  of  the  estates. 
See  curtesy;  in  severalty,  under  severalty;  eleoit,  etc. 
Others  requiring  separate  definitions  are  given  in  their  alpha¬ 
betic  places. 

2.  A  piece  or  parcel  of  land  held  of  another,  esp.  for¬ 
merly,  a  house  for  habitation,  or  place  to  live  in. 

3.  The  period  of  a  tenant’s  occupancy  or  possession, 
tenancy  at,  or  by,  sufferance,  Laic,  the  tenancy  which 
arises  when  a  tenant  under  a  lawful  demise  holds  over 
after  his  estate  is  ended.  Strictly  it  is  to  be  regarded 
merely  as  a  legal  fiction  to  prevent  the  owner  from  treat¬ 
ing  the  tenant  as  a  trespasser  until  he  has  himself  made 
an  actual  entry  on,  or  has  brought  an  action  to  recover, 
the  land,  since  the  landlord’s  acquiescence  changes  the 
tenancy  at  sufferance  to  one  at  will.  The  tenant  at  suffer¬ 
ance  may  at  common  law  be  ejected  by  such  force  as  is 
reasonably  necessary,  and  is  not  entitled  to  emblements. 
He  is  liable  for  use  and  occupation,  but  not  for  rent.  — 
t.  at  will,  Laic,  a  tenancy  terminable  at  the  will  of  either 
party.  It  may  be  created  by  parol  or  by  deed.  The  ten¬ 
ant  at  will  is  not  responsible  for  permissive  waste.  He 
is  entitled  to  notice  to  quit,  generally  for  a  time  equal  to 
the  period  between  two  rent  days ;  and  he  may  take  the 
emblements  if  the  tenancy  be  terminated  by  the  landlord. 

—  t.  by  the  entireties.  Laic.  See  entirety.  —  t.  by  the  rod 
or  par'  la  verge'  (par'  14  vSrzh')  [F.  par  la  verge  by  the 
rod),  Law,  copyhold  (which  see).  60s.  —  t.  from  year  to 
year,  a  tenancy  in  which  the  property  is  held  for  a  year 
and  upon  the  condition  that  the  tenancy  cannot  be  de¬ 
termined  by  either  party  alone  except  at  the  end  of  any 
number  of  entire  years  from  the  time  of  its  beginning. 
It  may  be  expressly  created,  or  may  arise  by  operation 
of  law  on  the  termination  of  a  lease  lor  a  year  or  years. 
At  common  law  notice  of  termination  must  be  given  at 
least  six  months  before  the  expiration  of  the  current  year ; 
and  under  the  English  Agricultural  Holding  Act  (1883)  one 
year’s  such  notice  must  be  given  in  the  absence  of  a  writ¬ 
ten  agreement  to  the  contrary.  In  some  of  the  United 
States  the  period  has  been  shortened.  —  t.  in  common,  the 
tenancy  of  those  who  hold  lands  or  other  property  in  com¬ 
mon.  See  common,  n.,  3 ;  cf.  joint  tenancy. 

ten'ant  (ten'ant),  n.  [F.  tenant ,  p.  pr.  of  tenir  to  hold. 
See  tenable;  cf.  lieutenant.]  1.  Law.  One  who  holds 
or  possesses  real  estate,  or  sometimes  personalty  (as  an  an¬ 
nuity),  by  any  kind  of  right,  whether  in  fee  simple,  in  com¬ 
mon,  in  severalty,  for  life,  for  years,  or  at  will ;  also  (as 
correlative  to  landlord),  one  who  lias  the  occupation  or 
temporary  possession  of  lands  or  tenements  the  title  of 
which  is  in  another.  See  tenement,  1. 

2.  One  who  has  possession  of  any  place ;  a  dweller  ;  an 
occupant.  44  Sweet  tenants  of  this  grove.”  Cowper. 

tenant  at  sufferance,  tenant  at  will,  etc.,  one  who  has  a  ten¬ 
ancy  at  sufferance,  at  will,  etc.  See  under  tenancy.  —  t. 
by  the  curtesy  initiate.  See  initiate  tenant  by  curtesy,  under 
initiate,  a.  —  t.  in  capite  or  in  chief.  See  in  capite! 
ten'ant,  v.  t.  ;  ten'ant-ed  ;  ten'ant-ing.  To  hold,  occupy, 
or  possess  as  a  tenant ;  as,  a  farm  tenanted  by  Swedes. 
ten'ant-like/  (-Snt-lik'),  a.  Conforming  to  the  rights  and 
obligations  of  a  tenant,  as  in  respect  of  waste,  repairs,  etc. 
tenant  right.  .In  Great  Britain,  the  beneficial  interest 
which  remains  in  the  tenant  after  the  expiration  of  his 
lease;  —  an  indefinite  term  used  of  various  rights  both 


Tench. 


legal  and  customary,  such  as  the  right  to  claim  compen¬ 
sation  for  improvements  not  exhausted  at  the  expiration 
of  the  lease,  the  right  to  claim  fixity  of  tenure  on  condi¬ 
tion  of  paying  the  former  rent  or  some  rent  not  arbitra¬ 
rily  fixed  Dy  the  landlord,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Ulster  ten¬ 
ant  right  and  that  of  judicial  rents.  Tenant  right  may  be 
sold  by  the  tenant,  and  is  often  of  considerable  value, 
ten'ant-ry  (tSn'aut-rl),  n.  1.  Tenancy.  Obs.  or  R. 

2.  The  body  of  tenants ;  as,  the  tenantry  of  a  manor. 

3.  Premises  occupied  by  a  tenant  or  tenants.  Scot. 
tench  (tSuch ;  140),  n.  [OF.  tenche,¥.  tancJie,  L.  tinea.'] 

A  European  fresh¬ 
water  cypriuoid 
fish  ( Tinea  tinea) 
allied  to  the  dace 
and  id,  noted  for 
its  tenacity  of  life.  ( 
ten  ch'weed' 

(-wed'),  n.  The 
common  poud- 

weed  (Poiamoge-  _ 

ton  natans),  supposed  to  be  the  favorite  food  of  the  tench, 
tend  (tSud),  v.  t.  [F.  tendre.  See  tender  to  offer,  tend  to 
move.]  To  make  a  tender  of  ;  to  offer,  or  tender.  Obs. 
tend,  v.  t.  ;  tend'ed  ;  tend'ing.  [Aphetic  form  of  attend. 
See  attend,  tend  to  move.]  1.  To  attend  as  an  assistant 
or  protector  ;  hence,  to  care  for  the  wants  of ;  to  look 
after  ;  to  watch  ;  guard  ;  as,  to  tend  flocks  a  machine,  etc. 
2  Specif.,  Naut.,  to  stand  by  (a  rope  or  the  like),  often 
with  hands  upon  it,  in  readiness  to  prevent  its  fouling  or 
suffering  any  mischance  ;  —  in  distinction  from  man. 

3.  To  be  attentive  to  ;  to  attend  to.  Obs.  Chapman. 

4.  To  await,  as  in  order  to  fulfill ;  as,  to  tend  one’s  will.  R. 
to  tend  a  vessel,  Naut.,  to  manage  an  anchored  vessel  so 
that  in  swinging  with  the  tide  she  shall  not  foul  the  cable. 
44  Tending  ship  is  the  art  of  keeping  an  anchor  clear.”  Luce. 

tend,  V.  i.  1.  To  wait,  as  attendants  or  servants  ;  to  serve  ; 
attend  ;  -  with  on  or  upon.  Shak. 

2.  To  pay  attention  ;  to  give  heed. 

3.  To  await  ;  to  be  waiting  ;  to  expect.  Obs.  Shak. 
to  tend  out  on,  or,  rarely ,  to,  to  attend  or  attend  to:  as,  to 
tend  out  on  church  ;  to  tend  out  on  the  cooking.  Dial.  U.  S. 

“The  way  you  both  tend  out  t'  meetun.”  Hamlin  Garland. 
tend,  t’.  i.  [F.  tendre,  L.  tendere,  tensum  and  lentum,  to 
stretch,  extend,  direct  one’s  course,  tend  ;  akin  to  Gr. 
reive  tv  to  stretch,  Skr.  tan.  See  thin  ;  cf.  tend  to  attend, 
CONTEND,  INTENSE,  OSTENSIBLE,  PORTENT,  TEMPT,  TENDER  to 
offer,  tense,  a.]  1.  To  move  in  a  certain  direction  ;  — 

usually  with  to  or  towards. 

Two  gentlemen  lending  towards  that  sight.  Sir  H.  Wotton. 
2.  To  be  directed  or  have  a  tendency,  conscious  or  uncon¬ 
scious,  to  any  end,  object,  or  purpose ;  to  exert  activity 
or  influence  in  a  particular  direction  ;  to  serve  as  a  means ; 
as,  such  an  act  must  tend  to  weaken  confidence. 

The  thoughts  of  the  diligent  tend  only  to  plenteousness  ;  but 
of  every  one  that  i6  hasty  only  to  want.  Prov.  xxi  5. 

tend'ance  (t&n'd&ns),  n.  [See  tend  to  attend  ;  cf.  attend¬ 
ance.]  1.  State  of  awaiting  or  expecting  something.  Obs. 

2.  Act  of  attending  or  waiting;  attendance;  attention. 

3.  Persons  in  attendance  ;  attendants.  Obs.  Shak. 

4.  Service  done  to  gain  favor  ;  service  or  homage  to  the 
gods  for  divine  favor;  —  used,  to  render  Gr.  Oepaneia,  as 
contrasted  with  aversion  (translating  aTroTponij). 

tend'en-cy  (tgn'den-sY ),n.;  pi.  -cies  (-sTz).  [L.  tendens , 

- entis ,  p.  pr.  of  tendere:  cf.  F.  tendance.  See  tend  to 
move.]  Direction  or  course  toward  any  place,  object,  ef¬ 
fect,  or  result ;  drift ;  causal  or  efficient  influence. 

Writings  of  this  kind,  if  conducted  with  candor,  have  a  more 
particular  tendency  to  the  good  of  their  country.  Addison. 

Syn.  —  Inclination,  bent,  bias,  proclivity,  propensity, 
leaning  ;  course.,  trend,  set ;  import,  purport.  —  Tendency, 
tenor,  drift.  Tendency  denotes  a  movement,  course,  or 
bias  in  a  particular  direction ;  tenor  suggests  rather  the 
prevailing  course  or  (esp.)  principle  of  continuity  of  the 
thing  itself  ;  drift  heightens  the  implication  of  intention, 
and  is  often  (like  tew  orTequi  valent  to  meaning  or  purport ; 
as,  44  All  tended  to  mankind,  .  .  .  but  in  completed  man  be¬ 
gins  anew  a  tendency  to  God  ”  (R.  Browning); 44  the  mighty 
stream  of  tendency ”  (  Wordsiror/h ) ;  44  Along  the  cool  se¬ 
questered  vale  of  life  they  kept  the  noiseless  tenor  of  their 
way  ”  ( Gray) ;  “  She  thus  did  keep  the  tenor  of  her  tale  ” 
(Shelley);  the  tenor  of  a  bond;  4‘Ja]  treatise  .  .  .  which 
by  the  .  .  .  drift,  ’t  is  thought  could  be  the  work  of  none 
but  Swift  ”  (Swift) ;  44 1  see  the  whole  drift  of  your  argu¬ 
ment  ”  (Goldsmith).  See  bent,  turn. 
tendency  chord.  Music.  A  dissonant  chord  of  which  the 
inclination  to  progress  to  a  particular  consonant  chord 
is  heightened  by  the  dissonance  of  one  or  more  of  its  tones, 
tend'er  (t?n'der),  n.  [From  tend  to  attend.  Cf.  attend- 
er.]  1.  One  w'ho  tends;  one  who  takes  care  of  any  per¬ 
son  or  thing  ;  specif.,  locally,  a  w'aiter. 

2.  A  preceptor;  teacher.  Obs.  &  R. 

3.  Naut.  a  A  vessel  employed  to  attend  other  vessels,  to 
supply  them  with  provisions  and  other  stores,  to  transport 
catches  of  fish,  etc.,  to  the  market,  to  convey  intelligence, 
or  the  like,  b  A  rowboat  for  landing  passengers,  etc., 
carried  on  the  deck  or  towed  behind  by  a  larger  vessel. 

4-  Railroads.  A  car  attached  to  a  locomotive,  for  carrying 
a  supply  of  fuel  and  water. 

ten'der  (tSn'der),  n.  [F.  tendre  to  stretch,  stretch  out, 
reach,  inf.  as  n.;  or  perh.  fr.  tender,  t>.]  1.  Laic.  An 

offer,  either  of  money  to  pay  a  debt,  or  of  service  to  be 
performed  in  satisfaction  of  a  debt  or  an  obligation,  made 
in  order  to  save  a  penalty  or  forfeiture  which  would  be  in- 


tem'po  rize.r.L  To  soothe  Obs. 

tem'po-riz'er  (-r!z'5r),  n.  One 
who  temporizes;  a  trimmer  ;  a 
timeserver. 

tem'po-rizing  (-rTz'Yng),  p.  pr. 
Sc  vb.  n.  of  temporize.  —  tem'- 
po-riz  ing  ly,  adv. 
tem  po  ro-au-ric'u-lar, a.  Anat. 
Auriculo-temporal. 
tem'po-ro-fa'cial, tem'po-ro- 
fron'tal,  a.,  tem'po-ro  hy'oid, 
a.,  tem'po  rama'lar,  a.,  tem'- 
po-r  o  man-dib'u-lar,  a.  See 

TEMPORO-. 

tem'po-ro-max'il-la-ry.a.  Anat. 
Pertaining  to  the  temporal  hone 
or  region  and  the  upper  jaw  ; 
designating  a  vein  of  the  side  of 
the  face,  formed  by  the  union 
of  the  temporal  and  internal 
maxillary  veins.  It  divides  into 
an  anterior  division,  which  joins 
the  facial  vein,  and  a  posterior, 
which  becomes  the  external 
jugular  vein 


tem'po-ro-oc-cip'i-tal,  a  ,  tem'- 
po-ro-pa-ri'e-tal,  a.,  tern  po-ro- 
sphe'noid,  tem  po-ro-sphe-noi'- 
dal,  a.  See  temporo-.  -  tem- 
porosphenoidal  convolution.  = 

TEMPORAL  CONVOLUTION.  — 

temporosphenoidal  lobe.  = 

TEMPORAL  LOBE. 

tem'pre.  +  temper. 
tem'pre,  a.  [OF.  tempri,  p.  p. 
of  temprer  to  temper.]  Moder¬ 
ate  :  temperate.  Obs.  { Obs.  i 
tem'pre-ly,  adv.  Temperately.! 
temprure.  +  temperurk. 
temps  (as  mod.  F..  tax),  n.  [OF. 
&  F.,  for  earlier  fens.  See  tense, 
n.]  Tense;  time.  Obs. 
tempse.  Obs.  or  dial.  Eng.  of 

TENSE. 

tempt,  u.  jf  v.  Aphetic  for  at¬ 
tempt.  Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 
tempt'a-ble  (temp'trt-h’l),  a. 
See  -able.  -  tempt' a-bil'i-ty 
(-hYl  Y-tY),  tempt'a-ble-ness.  n. 
temp-ta'tion-al  (t^mp-ta'shr/n- 


d\),a.  Of  or  pert  to  temptation. 

temp-ta'tion-less.  a.  See  -less. 
temp-ta'tiou8(tem  p-tii'shus),a. 
Tempting.  Obs.,  /I.,  or  Dial. 
temp'ta-tive,  a.  Tempting.  Obs. 
temp'tion, //.  Temptation.  Obs. 
tempt'some  (t  £  m  p  t's  u  m ),  a. 
Tempting.  Scot. 
tempure.  +  tempkrure. 

II  tem'pus  (tgm'pfis),  n.  [L.] 
Time,  as  in  music  and  prosody. 
See  mensurable  music.— tem'- 
pus  de-lhbe-ran'di  (df-lYb'f- 
rftn'dl).  [L.]  See  jus  dri.ib- 
krandi.  —  tem'pua  e'dax  re'- 
rnm.  [L.]  Time  devouring  (all) 
things.  Ovid  (Mrtam..  XV . 234). 
—  tem'puB  fu'git.  fl.-l  Time 
flies. —  tem 'pua  lu-den'di.  [L.] 
The  time  for  play, 
tempyll.  +  temple. 
ternae.  terns  (terns),  n.  [Cf.  D. 
tems,  teems.  Cf.  TAMIS.]  A 
sieve.  —  v.  t.  5f  i.  To  sift.  Both 
Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 


temse ' bread',  n.  Bread  made  of 
sifted  flour.  Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 
Hence:  temse 'loaf,  n.  Obs. 
temt.  tempt. 
tem'u-lence  (tSm'fl-l^ns),  tem'- 
u-len-cy  (-h-n-sY),u.  [L  temvlen- 
tia. ]  Intoxication.  R.  [Obs. I 
tem  u-len'cious,  a.  Temulent.| 
tem'u-lent  (-lent),  a.  [L .t emu- 
lent  us.)  Intoxicated.  —  tem'u- 
lent-ly,  adv.  Both  Rare. 
tem'u-len-tive  (-lCn-tYv),  a. 
Somewhat  temulent.  Rare. 
temvn.  Obs.  p.  p.  of  teem,  to 
produce.  [thin.  I 

ten.  +TP.EN  ;  tee,  to  draw  ;| 
ten(tCn).  Obs.  or  dial.  Eng.  var. 

of  THEN. 

ten.  adv.  Ten  times.  Obs. 
ten  a-bil'i-ty  (tSn'a-bYl'Y-tY;  cf. 
tenable),  w.  Tenableness 
ten'a-bl.  Tenable  Ref.  Sp. 
ten'a-cy  (t?n'd-sY),  n.  [L.  te- 
nacm  obstinacy.]  Tenacious- 
ness  ;  obstinaev.  Obs. 


te_-naille'.  or  te-nail',  line  (to¬ 
nal').  Fort.  A  line  of  con¬ 
nected  redans  forming  alternate 
salient  and  reentering  angles, 
te-nail 'Ion  (t?-nal'yi<n  ;  -n&l'- 
yun),  w.  [F.  See  tenaille.] 
Fort.  A  work  constructed  on 
each  side  of  a  ravelin,  to  in¬ 
crease  its  strength,  procure  ad¬ 
ditional  ground  beyond  the 
ditch,  or  cover  the  shoulders  of 
the  bastions.  [oir.l 

ten'ant  (tPn'dnt).  Var.  of  ten-| 
ten'ant-a-ble(-dn-td-b’l),  a.  See 
a  ble.  —  ten'ant-a-ble-ness,  n. 
ten'ant-less,  a.  See  less. 
ten'ant-ship.  n.  Tenancy.  R. 
tenaunte.  4*  tenant,  tenon. 

||  te'nax  pro-po'sl-ti  (prft-pBz'- 
Y-tl).  [L!j  Tenacious  of  pur¬ 
pose.  Horace  (Odes,  III.  iii.  1 ). 
ten'bones",  n.  Obs.  &  pi.  The 
fingers,  b  A  boy’s  game, 
tence,  n.  [OF.]  A  dispute.  Obs. 
tench,  n.  [Cf.  OF.  tenche,  var. 


of  fence,  a  dispute.]  A  taunt ;  a 
reproach.  Ohs.  Scot. 
Tenc-te'rl  (tCpk-te'rl),  n.  pi. 
[L.]  See  1st v a  ones. 
tend.  v.  t.  tc  i  [ME.  ten f fen ,  AS 
teudan  (in  comp.).  Cf.  tind  tc 
kindle.]  To  kindle  ;  to  burn. 
Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 
tend.  4*  TEIND,  TENTH. 

tend  Obs.  pret.  &  p.  p.  of  teen. 
tend,  v.  i.  [From  intend.]  To 
intend;  purpose.  Scot,  or  Dial. 
tend'a-ble,  a  Attentive  ;  dex¬ 
terous.  Obs. 

tend'ant.  n.  Attendant.  Obs. 
tende.  +tend, tenth  ;  also,  ob*. 
pret.  of  teen. 

tend'ence  (ten'd£ns).  Var.  of 

tendance. 

tend'ence.  n.  Tendency.  Rare. 
ten-den'tlal  (tPn-dSn'shdl),  a. 
Causing  a  tendency.  Rare. 
tend'er,  v.  t.  —  tend,  to  kindle. 
Obs.  [Ob*,  or  Dial.  Eng.  1 

ten'der  (t6n'd5r),  n.  Tinder. | 


ale,  senate,  efire,  Am,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofa ;  eve,  Svent,  find,  recent,  maker ;  Ice,  Ill ;  old,  Sbey,  orb,  8dd,  s5ft,  connect ;  use,  unite 

B  Foreign  Word.  +  Obsolete  \  uriant  of.  -I- combined  with.  =  equals. 


,  urn,  Up,  circus,  menu. 
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curred  by  nonpayment  or  nonperformance  ;  as,  the  tender 
of  rent  due,  or  of  the  amount  of  a  note,  with  interest.  To 
constitute  a  valid  lawful  tender  the  offer  must  comply  with 
all  the  conditions  of  actual  performance  as  regards  time, 
place,  and  manner,  and  must  be  unconditional.  In  case’ 
of  tender  of  payment  there  must  be  an  actual  production 
and  otter  of  not  less  than  the  amount  due  in  such  money 
as  the  law  requires  (see  legal  tender),  without  condition 
or  demand  of  change  or  receipt  (unless  authorized  by  stat¬ 
ute).  In  the  case  of  mutual  obligations  readiness  and  abil¬ 
ity  to  perform  is  the  essential  element.  In  any  case  the 
requirements  of  a  tender  may  be  dispensed  with  by  the 
positive  act  or  declaration  of  the  person  to  whom  it  is 
made,  as  by  his  declaring  that  some  act  is  unnecessary, 
or  that  he  will  not  accept  the  thing  ottered,  or  such 
show  of  violence  as  makes  a  lawful  tender  unsafe,  etc. 

Tender,  oblatio,  of  the  precise  amount  due,  followed  by  pay¬ 
ment  into  court,  or  in  Roman  and  French  law  by  depositio,  or 
consignation,  into  the  hands  of  a  public  officer,  even  before  any 
action  is  brought  either  extinguishes  or  suspends  the  debt. 

'  !  E.  Holland. 

2.  Any  offer  or  proposal  made  for  acceptance  ;  as,  a  tender 
of  a  loan  or  of  friendship ;  a  tender  of  a  bid  for  a  contract. 

A  free,  unlimited  tender  of  the  gospel  South. 

3.  The  thing  offered ;esp.,  money  offered  in  payment.  Shak. 
tender  of  amends,  Law ,  an  offer  of  satisfaction  for  a  wrong 
or  breach  of  contract,  the  effect  of  a  sufficient  tender  be¬ 
ing  in  general  to  stop  the  further  accruing  of  interest  and 
to  impose  on  the  plaintiff  liability  for  subsequent  costs  in 
the  action.  —  t.  of  issue,  Law,  a  form  of  words  in  a  plead¬ 
ing,  by  which  a  party  offers  to  refer  the  question  raised 
upon  it  to  thejippropriate  mode  of  decision. 

ten'der  (tSnMer),  v.  t.  ;  ten'dered  (-derd) ;  ten'der-ing. 
[Prob.  fr.  tender,  n.,  an  offer;  cf.  F.  tendre  to  stretch, 
stretch  out,  reach.  See  tend  to  move.]  1.  Law.  To  offer 
in  payment  or  satisfaction  of  a  demand  or  obligation  and 
in  order  to  save  a  penalty  or  forfeiture  ;  to  make  a  tender 
of  ;  as,  to  tender  the  amount  of  rent  or  debt. 

2.  To  offer ;  to  present  for  acceptance  ;  as,  to  lender  one  a 
gift;  to  tender  one’s  resignation. 

3.  To  exhibit ;  show.  Obs.  Shale. 

ten'der,  a.;  ten'der-er  (-Sr)  ;  ten'der-est.  [ME.  tendre, 

F.  tendre ,  L.  lener  ;  prob.  akin  to  tenuis  thin.  See  thin.] 

1.  Easily  impressed,  broken,  cut,  masticated,  or  the  like  ; 
not  firm,  hard,  or  tough  ;  as,  tender  meat;  tender  fruit  ; 
tender  ground.  “  His  flesh  that  tender  was.”  Havelok. 

2.  Physically  weak ;  not  hardy  or  able  to  endure  hard¬ 
ship  ;  delicate.  Specif.  :  a  In  feeble  health.  Scot.  1 1‘  Dial. 
Eng.  b  Hort.  Incapable  of  resisting  cold  ;  not  hardy  ; 
as,  a  tender  annual. 

The  tender  and  delicate  woman  among  you.  Dent  xxviii.  5fl. 

3.  Slender  ;  thiu  ;  tenuous  ;  —  used  by  Gower  to  render  L. 
tenuis.  Obs. 


4.  Fragile  or  delicate,  so  as  to  be  easily  injured  or  affected  ; 
as,  a  woman’s  tender  honor. 

5.  Feeble  from  immaturity  ;  immature ;  weak  ;  as,  lender 
crops ;  tender  knowledge.  “  Ten der  of  age.”  Gower. 

6.  Very  susceptible  to  any  impression,  emotion,  or  the  like, 
esp.  to  pain  ;  as,  a  tender  nerve  ;  a  lender  conscience. 

7-  Susceptible  to  the  softer  passions,  as  love,  compassion, 
kinduess ;  easily  excited  to  pity,  forgiveness,  or  favor ; 
sympathetic ;  compassionate. 

The  Lord  is  very  pitiful,  and  of  tender  mercy.  James  v.  11. 
8.  Sensitive,  keen,  or  the  like  in  registering  impressions; 
as,  a  hound’s  tender  scent ;  a  tender  balance.  Obs. 

9  Naut.  Heeling  over  too  easily  when  under  sail ;  some¬ 
what  crank  ;  —  said  of  a  vessel. 

10.  Adapted  to,  or  conducive  to,  a  delicate,  sensitive,  or 
feeble  constitution  or  character  ;  geutle  ;  not  rough,  harsh, 
or  severe  ;  as,  tender  breeding,  culture,  handling. 

11.  Expressing,  or  expressive  of,  the  softer  feelings  ;  loving; 
affectionate  ;  as,  a  tender  lover,  memory,  caress. 

12 .  Delicate  or  soft  in  quality  or  tone  ;  —  said  esp.  of  color, 
etc. ;  as,  a  tender  light ;  flowers  of  tender  blue. 

A  tender  interfusion  of  violet  and  gold.  Shelley. 

13.  Apt  to  give  pain  unless  gently  handled  ;  delicate  ;  as, 
a  tender  subject;  also,  Dial.,  pathetic;  touching;  as,  a 
tender  sight.  “  Things  ...  tender  and  un  pleasing.”  Bacon. 

14.  Dear  ;  precious.  Obs. 

Whose  life ’s  as  tender  to  me  as  my  soul.  Shak. 
15-  Unwilling  to  injure,  pain,  or  the  like;  considerate; 
careful ;  hence,  rarely,  careful  in  avoidance ;  wary  ;  — 
usually  with  of  or  over.  “  Tender  of  property.”  Burke. 

Be  tender  of  offending  the  Indians  B.  Franklin 
Syn.  Delicate,  effeminate,  soft,  sensitive;  compassion¬ 
ate,  kind,  humane,  merciful,  pitiful, 
tender  of  blood,  closely  akin.  Obs.  Scot. 
ten'der,  v.t.  1.  To  have  a  er  re  of  ;  to  attend  to  ;  hence,  to 
be  tender  toward;  to  regard;  esteem;  value.  Obs.  Spenser. 

7 'outer  yourself  more  dearly.  Shak . 

2.  To  make  tender, 
ten'der,  v.  i.  To  become  tender. 

ten'der-foot'  (-fdot'),  n.;  pi.  -feet  (-fet/).  A  newcomer 
in  a  comparatively  rough  or  newly  settled  region,  esp. 
when  not  inured  to  the  hardship  or  rudeness  of  the  life. 
Slang  or  Co! log.,  Orig.  Western  U.  S.  &  Australia. 
ten'der— heart'ed  (87),  a.  Having  great  sensibility  ;  suscep¬ 
tible  to  impressions  or  influence;  esp.,  susceptible  to  the 
softer  passions  or  emotions,  as  of  love  or  pity.  —  ten'der— 
heart'ed-ly,  adv.  —  ten  der-heart'ed  ness.  n. 

Be  ye  kind  one  to  another,  tender-hearted  E/>h.  iv.  32. 


ten'der.  n.  [Cf.  F.  tendre.]  1  A 
tenderness.  Obs.  or  Archaic 

2.  Anything  tender 

ten'der  a-ble,  a  See  -able. 
ten'derd-  Tendered  He!  S/>. 
ten  der-ee',  n.  One  to  whom 
something  is  tendered, 
ten'der  er,  ».  One  that  tenders, 
ten'der-heft  ed,  a.  Tender¬ 
hearted;  easily  moved.  Obs. 
ten'der-ing.  n.  Testicle.  Obs. 
ten'der-ness,  n.  See  -ness. 
ten'der-sid  ed (-sld'Pd;  -Yd;  151), 
a.  Xaut.  Tender.  Rare. 

ten'der-some  (ten'd?(r)-sum).rt, 
if  adv.  Tender;  tenderly.  Dial 
Fm /.  [noose;  snare.  Obs.  I 

ten'di-cle.  u.  [L.  tendicula]  A| 
ten'di-nal  (ten'dY-nrtl),  ten- 
din'e  al ( ten-dln't-dl), a.  Ten¬ 
dinous.  Rare. 

ten  di  ni'tiB  (tPn'dY-nT'tYs).  n. 
[NL.  See  i  ekdon  ;-itis.]  Med. 
Inflammation  of  a  tendon, 
ten'di  nous  ness.  //.  See  -ness. 
tendire  d*  tender. 
tendle,  n.  [Cf.  tinder.]  Fire¬ 
wood.  Ohs.  [care.  Obs.  I 

tend'ment,  n.  Attendance;! 


||  ten'do  (tPn'dO),  n.  [NL.] 

Aunt  A  tendon.  —  ten'do  A 
chil'lis  (d-ktl'Is),  the  Achilles 
tendon.  —  ten'do  o'cu-li  (fik 'fi¬ 
ll),  or  ten'do  pal  pe-bra'rum 
(p&FpP-bra'rum;  115).  The  in¬ 
ternal  tarsal  ligament 
teii'don-ous  (tCn'dwn-us),  a. 
Tendinous.  Hare. 
ten'do-plasty  (-dfl-plRs'tY),  n. 
Plastic  surgery  of  the  tendons 
ten'do-syn'o-vi'tla,  n  [NL.] 
Med.  Tenosynovitis, 
ten'do  tome  <  tvn'd6-t5m).  ten- 
dot'o  my  (tPn-dfit'fi-mY),  w.  = 
tenotome,  tenotomy. 
ten  dour',  ten-door'(tPn-door'), 
A  kind  of  table  or  seat  with  a 
brazier  of  coals  under  it.  used  to 
sit  on  in  cold  weather  in  the  East, 
tendour  f  tender. 
ten  do-vag'i-ni'tis  (ten'do-vtti  - 
Y-nT'tYs),  m.  [NL  ;  tendo  +  L. 
vagina  a  sheath  4-  -it is.]  Med 
Inflammation  of  a  tendon  and 
its  sheath.  [ 

ten'drac  (tCn'driik). 
ten'dre.  f  tender. 
ten'drll,  a.  Clasping;  climb- 


TK.NKEC. 

Var.  of 


ten'der  ling  (t8n'der-lTng),  n.  1.  One  made  tender  by  cod¬ 
dling  ;  a  weakling  ;  also,  a  little  child.  R.  W  E.  Henley. 
2.  One  of  the  budding  antlers  of  a  deer, 
ten'der-loin'  (-loin7),  n.  1.  A  strip  of  tender  flesh  on  either 
side  of  the  vertebral  column  under  the  short  ribs,  in  beef 
or  pork.  It  consists  of  the  psoas  muscles. 

2.  leap.]  In  New  York  City,  the  region  which  is  the  center 
of  the  night  life  of  fashionable  amusement,  including  the 
majority  of  the  theaters,  etc.,  centering  on  Broadway.  The 
term  orig.  designated  the  old  twenty-ninth  police  precinct,  in 
this  region,  which  afforded  the  police  great  opportunities  for 
profit  through  conniving  at  vice  and  lawbreaking,  one  captain 
being  reported  to  have  said  on  being  transferred  there  that  where¬ 
as  he  had  been  eating  chuck  steak  lie  would  now  eat  tenderloin 
Hence,  in  some  other  cities,  a  district  largely  devoted  to  night 
amusement,  or,  sometimes,  to  vice. 


ten'der-ly  (-1T),  adv.  Ill  a  tender  manner  ;  specif.  :  a  With 
pain,  as  of  grief,  remorse,  or  the  like.  Obs.  b  With  love, 
kinduess,  care,  or  the  like,  c  Delicately  ;  softly, 
ten'di  noun  (tSn'dT-nfis),  a.  [Cf.  F.  tendineuz.]  1.  Per¬ 
taining  to  a  tendon  ;  of  the  nature  of  a  tendon. 

2.  Full  of  tendons  ;  sinewy  ;  as,  tendinous  bodily  parts, 
teil'don  (tgn'dfin),  n.  [F.,  fr.  L.  /twt/eirtostreteh,  extend. 
See  tend  to  move.]  Anal.  A  tough  cord  or  band  of  dense, 
inelastic,  white  fibrous  connective  tissue  uniting  a  muscle 
with  some  other  part  and  transmitting  the  force  which  the 
muscle  exerts ;  a  sinew.  Tendons,  except  the  largest,  are 
very  sparingly  or  not  at  all  supplied  with  nerves  or  blood 
vessels,  ana  are  continuous  with  the  connective  tissue 
sheaths  (epimysium  and  perimysium)  of  the  muscle  and, 
when  inserted  into  a  bone,  with  the  periosteum  of  the  bone. 
A  very  broad  flat  tendon  is  called  an  aponeurosis. 
tendon  reflex.  Physiol.  A  kind  of  reflex  act  in  which  a 
muscle  is  made  to  contract ‘by  a  blow  upon  its  tendon. 
Its  absence  is  generally  a  sign  of  disease, 
ten'dresse'  {as  F.  taN'drgs'),  n.  [F.]  Obs.  as  Eng. 

1.  Tender  feeling  ;  fondness. 

2.  Solicitude;  care. 

3.  Softuess  ;  delicacy, 
ten'dril  (tSn'dnl),  n.  [Shortened  fr.  OF. 

tendrillon ,  fr.  F.  tendre  tender;  hence, 
properly,  the  tender  branch  or  sprig  of  a 
plant :  cf.  F.  tendrille.  See  tender,  a. ;  cf. 
tendron.]  Bol.  A  slender,  leafless,  spirally 
coiling  and  sensitive  organ  of  climbing  ^  ^ 

plants  serving  as  a  means  of  attachment  Tendrils  •  A  of 
to  a  supporting  body  or  surface.  Morplio-  Grapevine  ;  B 
logically,  a  tendril  may  be  a  modified  stem  of  Virginia 
axis,  as  in  the  grapevine  ;  an  axillary  Creeper,  with 
branch,  as  in  the  passion  flower  ;  a  stipule,  Term  i  n  a  1 
as  in  Smilar  ;  or  a  modified  leaf,  as  in  the  Disks, 
pea.  Tendrils  commonly  attach  themselves  by  coiling 
around  the  support,  afterward  contracting  by  coiling  in 
the  reverse  directipn.  In  the  Virginia  creeper  they  also 
develop  adhesive  disks  at  the  tips,  which  are  very  sensi¬ 
tive,  a  slight  touch  inducing  a  curvature, 
ten'dril-lar  (-dn-Irir),  a.  Bol.  Pertaining  to,  or  function¬ 
ing  as,  a  tendril ;  as,  a  tendrillar  shoot. 


ten'drilled  !  (t8n'drIld)’  a-  Furnished  with  tendrils. 
Ten'e-brae  (t8n'e-bre),  w.  [L.,  pi.,  darkness.]  R.  C.  Ch. 
The  matins  and  lauds  for  the  last  three  days  of  Holy  Week, 
commemorating  the  sufferings  and  death  of  Christ,  usually 
sung  on  the  afternoon  or  evening  of  Wednesday,  Thursday, 
and  Friday,  instead  of  on  the  following  days, 
tene-brif'lc  (-biTf'Tk),  a.  [L.  tenebrae  darkness  fa  cere 
to  make.]  Rendering  dark  or  gloomy  ;  tenebrous  ;  gloomy. 
Te-neb'ri-on'i-dae  (te-ngb'rT-bn'T-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.  :  L. 
tenebrio ,  -onis,  one  who  loves  darkness  (cf.  F.  tenebrion  a 
meal  worm)  -f-  -idte.]  Zool.  A  large  family  of  heteromer- 
OU8,  firm-bodied,  mostly  dark-colored,  vegetable-feeding 
beetles,  many  of  them  of  terrestrial  habits  and  with  the 
true  wings  rudimentary  and  functionless.  Their  larva-  are 
usually  hard  cylindrical  worms.  They  are  popularly  called 
darkling  beetles.  Tenebrio,  containing  the  meal  worms,  is 
the  type  genus.  —  te-neb'ri  on'id  (-Td),  a.  <&■  n. 
ten'e-brous  (tSn'e-br?7s),  a.  [L.  tenebrosus ,  fr.  tenebrae 
darkness :  cf .  F.  tenebreuz.]  Dark  ;  gloomy ;  dusky  ;  as, 
tenebrous  cypress  groves.  — ten'e  brous-ness,  n. 

The  most  dark,  tenebrous  night  J.  Hall  (15G5) 


ten'e-ment  (-m?nt),  n.  [OF.  tenement  a  holding,  a  fief,  F. 
tenement ,  LL.  tenementum ,  fr.  L.  tenere  to  hold.  See 
tenant.]  1.  Law.  Orig.,  that  which  is  the  subject  of 
tenure ;  hence,  land,  or  any  of  various  forms  of  incorpo¬ 
real  property  treated  like  land,  held  by  a  person  of  an¬ 
other,  whatever  the  nature  of  the  tenant’s  interest  therein 
(whether  an  inheritable  estate,  an  estate  for  life,  or  an  es¬ 
tate  for  years),  or  held  as  owner.  Also,  specif.,  an  estate 
of  freehold,  or  frank  tenement,  in  a  corporeal  or  an  incor¬ 
poreal  hereditament,  as  distinguished  from  a  less  estate, 
as  an  estate  for  a  term  of  years.  Among  the  common 
forms  of  tenement  are  houses,  rents,  commons,  an  office, 
an  advowson,  a  franchise,  a  right  of  common,  a  peerage,  etc. 


The  thing  held  is  a  tenement ,  the  possessor  of  it  a  “  tenant,” 
and  the  manner  of  possession  is  called  **  tenure.”  Black-stone. 

The  doubts  expressed  by  some  modern  lawyers  as  to  whether  a 
term  of  years  is  a  tenement  imply  a  conception  of  a  metaphysical 
tenement  which  Bracton  had  not  apprehended  Pollock  if  Mint. 
2.  Hence:  a  Adwelling  house  ;  often  specif.  :  (1)  A  rented 
house  or  one  intended  to  be  rented.  (2)  A  tenement  house 


(see  below),  esp.  one  of  the  poorer  cIr.-m.  b  An  ap&rtme 
or  suite  or  set  of  rooms,  used  by  on 
3.  Fig.:  Dwelling;  abode;  habitation. 

Syn.  —  House,  dwelling,  habitation, 
ten  e  men'tal  (tgii'e-mgn'tfil),  a.  Of  or  pert,  to  a  tv 
ment;  held  by  tenants ;  as,  the  tenemenlri  lands  of  a  main 
ten  e-men'ta-ry  (-ta-n ),a.  Thatmavl  leased;  tenementa 
tenement  house.  Commonly,  a  dwelling  house  erertet 
or  used  tor  the  purpose  of  being  rented,  esp.  one  divided 
into  separate  apartments,  or  tenements,  for  families. 
Often,  esp.  in  reference  to  large  cities,  such  a  building  oc¬ 
cupied  as  dwellings  by  the  poorer  cl  '  APART*!  f.nt 

house,  flat  house.  Sometimes,  as  for  .iUint  and  sanitary 
purposes,  what  shall  constitute  a  tei  •  ment  been  pre¬ 
scribed  by  statute,  as  in  New  York  a  id  Pennsylvania.  See 
Citation.  Tetiement  house  as  used  i.i  *  c  ovenant  (not  to 
erect  a  tenement  house)  has  been  1  ude  a 

modern  high-class  apartment  bouse  (  - 

In  the  law  no  distinction  is  made  !  •  n  flat  houses, 
apartment  houses,  and  the  poorest  ch*.-.  tenements  pop¬ 
ularly  called  tenement  houses .”  They  all  have  many  parts 
used  in  common  by  the  different  families  of  occupants, 
and  receive  some  quasi-public  care  and  supervision.  The 
definition  of  tenement  house  of  the  New  ^  ork  Tenement 
House  Act  (see  CH.)  is  atypical  statutory  definition. 

A  tenement  house  is  any  Louse-  nr  building,  or  portion  thereof, 
which  is  rented,  leased,  let,  or  hired  out  to  be  occupied,  or  is  oc¬ 
cupied,  as  the  home  or  residence  of  three  families  or  more  living 
independently  of  each  other,  and  doing  their  cooking  upon  the 
premises,  or  by  more  than  two  families  upon  any  floor,  so  living 
and  cooking,  hut  having  a  common  right  in  the  halls,  stairways, 
yards,  water-closets,  or  privies,  or  some  of  them. 

X  }'.  Tenement  House  Act,  c  1  §§  1  &  2. 
te-nen'dum  (te-nSn'dMin),  ??.  /  pi.  -da  (-dd).  [L.,  fut.  pass, 
p.  of  tenere  to  hold.]  Law.  The  clause  formerly  used  in  deeds 
to  designate  the  kind  of  tenure  vested  in  the  grantee  ;  — 
so  called  Irotn  the  distinguishing  word,  tenendum  (in  the  Latin 
form),  which  was  retained  and  annexed  to  the  habendum  alter 
the  clause  w  us  dropped,  appearing  as  the  words  “  to  hold  ”  in 
modern  deeds  See  habendum. 

te  nes'mic  (te-n6z'niTk  ;  te-n6s'-),  a.  Med.  Of  or  pertain¬ 
ing  to  tenesmus  ;  characterized  by  tenesmus, 
te  nes'mus  (-mfis),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  ren'capos,  fr.  reive  iv 
to  stretch  :  cf.  L.  tenesmos.]  Med.  An  urgent  and  distress¬ 
ing  sensation,  as  if  a  discharge  from  the  intestines  or  from 
the  bladder  must  take  place,  although  none  can  be  effected, 
ten'et  (tfn'Bt  ;  277),  n.  [L.  tenet  lie  holds,  fr.  tenere  to 
hold.  See  tenable.]  Any  opinion,  principle,  dogma,  be¬ 
lief,  or  doctrine,  held  as  true  ;  as,  religious  tenets. 

Syn.  —  Dogma,  opinion,  principle, position.  See  doctrine. 
ten'fold'  (tgn'fold'),  a.  tfr  adv.  In  tens  ;  ten  times  repeated  ; 
ten  times  as  much  or  as  many  ;  as,  tenfold  grief, 
ten  -for'ties  (tgn'lttr'tiz),  n.  pi.  Certain  United  States 
five  per  cent  bonds  issued  in  18G4,  which  were  redeemable 
at  any  time  after  ten  years  and  payable  at  the  end  of  forty 
years  ;  —  popularly  so  called. 

ten'nant-ite  (tgn'ant-It),  ??.  [After  Smithson  Tennant , 
English  chemist.]  Min.  A  blackish  lead-gray  mineral, 
closely  related  to  tetrahedrite, essentially  of  copper, arsenic, 
and  sulphur  (Cu8A8vS7).  H.,  3-4.  Sp.  gr.,  4.37-4.49. 

ten'n^  (tSn'a),  n.  [OF.  lennh,  var.  of  taunt,  tant.  See  taw¬ 
ny.]  Her.  A  tincture,  rarely  used,  considered  as  an  orange 
or  bright  brown;  —  usually  represented  in  engravings  bv 
diagonal  lines  from  sinister  to  dexter,  crossed  by  vertical, 
ten'nis  (tSn'Ts),  7i.  [ME.  teneis,  tenetz ;  of  uncert.  orig., 
perh.  fr.  F.  ienez  {z  meaning  ts  in  OF.)  hold  or  take  it,  lr. 
tenir  to  hold  (see  tenable).]  1.  An  ancient  and  compli¬ 
cated  game  played  with  a  ball,  which  is  struck  with  a 
racket  (in  early  times,  with  the  palm  of  the  hand),  in  an 
inclosed  court,  usually  a  covered  building,  of  peculiar  con¬ 
struction,  there  being  used  in  play,  besides  a  specially 
marked  out  floor  with  a  net  crossing  it,  the  main  walls, 
lower  inner  walls  with  sloping  roof  (penthouse),  various 
openings,  as  the  dedans,  grille,  and  winning  gallery,  a  pro¬ 
jection  in  the  main  wall  called  the  tambour,  etc.  ;  —  now 
often  called  specifically  court  tennis  to  distinguish  it  from 
the  modern  outdoor  game  of  lawn  tennis.  The  service  side 
is  the  part  of  the  court  between  the  net  and  the  end  wall 
beyond  the  dedans  penthouse;  the  hazard  side  is  the  cor¬ 
responding  part  opposite  beyond  the  grille  penthouse. 

2.  Short  for  lawn  tennis. 

Ten'no' (tSn'no'),  7i.  [Jap.  lenno ,  fr.  Chin.  Tien1 2 * * * *  heaven  -f- 
wang-  king.]  Lit.,  King  of  Heaven  ;  —  a  title  of  the  em¬ 
peror  of  Japan  as  the  head,  of  the  Shinto  religion. 

Ten  ny  so'ni  an  (tSn'T-so'nT-Sn),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to 
Alfred  (Lord)  Tennyson,  the  English  poet  (1809-92);  re¬ 
sembling,  or  having  some  of  the  characteristics  of,  his 
poetry,  as  simplicity,  pictorial  quality,  sensuousness,  etc. 
teno-,  tenonto-.  Combining  forms  from  Greek  revtov, 
t«Vci/tot,  tendon. 

ten'on  (tgn'fin),  n.  [ME.  tenoun ,  F.  tenon,  fr.  tenir  to  hold. 
See  tenable.]  Carp.  Join.  A  projecting  member  left 
by  cutting  away  the  wood  around  it  for  insertion  into  a 
mortise  to  make  a  joint,  esp.  one  passing  entirely  through 
the  piece  in  which  the  mortise  is  cut.  Cf.  tooth,  tusk. 
ten'on,  v.  t.  ;  ten'oned  (-find)  ;  ten'on-ing.  1.  To  cut  or 
fit  for  insertion  into  a  mortise,  as  the  end  of  a  timber. 

2.  To  unite  by  or  as  by  a  tenon. 

Te-no'ni  an  (te-no'nT-2n),  a.  A  nat.  Discovered  or  described 
by  J.  R.  Tenon  (1724-1810),  a  French  anatomist. 
Te-no'ni-an,  m'Te-nonV,  cap'sule  (te-nbNz'),  Anal.,  a  delicate 


ing  as  a  tendril.  Rare. 
tendril  climber.  Hot.  A  plant 
which  climbs  by  tendrils, 
ten'dril-lous,  a.  Tendriled  ; 
having  tendrils. 

ten'dron  (tfn'dn/n),  ».  [F.  Cf. 
tendril.]  1.  A  tendril.  Obs. 
2.  A  piece  of  tender  cartilage 
from  the  hones  situated  at  the 
extremity  of  a  breast  of  veal# 
ten'dry  (-drY),  n.  A  tender  ;  an 
offer  Obs. 
tendur.  +  tender. 
tene.  d*  tee,  draw  :  ten. 
tene  Ohs.  or  Scot.  var.  of  teen. 
tene  Ohs.  p.  p.  of  take. 
tenebrea.  n.  [OF.,  F.  tenibres.] 
Darkness  -.  obscurity.  Obs. 
te-neb'ri-cose  (t?-nPb'rY-kfis)r 
a.  I L.  tcnebrfcosu8.]  Tene¬ 
brous;  dark.  Obs.  [Obs.  I 

ten  e-brif'ic-ous,  n.  Tenebrific.  | 
te-ne'brl-on.  n.  [L.  tenebrio  a 
shunner  of  light,  trickster  :  cf. 
OF.  tenebrion  goblin.]  A  night 
walker.  Obs.  [Tenebrous.  Obs.  | 
te-ne'brl-ous  (tf-ne'hrY-t/s),  a.  I 
ten  e  brose'  (tPn'P-brds'  ;  see 
-osK),  a.  Tenebrous.  Obs. 


||  te'ne-bro'sl  (ta/niY-br<5'se).  n. 
pi.  |  It.,  pi.  of  fenebroso somber.] 
Jn  Italian  painting,  those  artists 
who  affect  a  very  somber  tone, 
ten'e-broa'i-ty  (tfn'f-brOs'Y-tY), 
ti.  TenebrouMiess  Obs 
tene'ful  +  teenful. 
teneis  +  tennis. 
tenel.  d*  teanal. 
te-nen'das  (tt-nJfn'dfis),  n.  [L., 
acc.  pi.  fern.  See  tenen dum  ] 
Scots  Law.  The  tenendum  of  a 
deed. 

ten'ent  (t£ n'ent)  Var.  of  ten-1 
ten'ent.  n.  [lj.tenetif  they  hold.] 
A  tenet;  an  opinion;  a  pose  Obs. 
ten'ent.  a.  fL.  tenens,  - cutis ,  p 
pr.,  holding.)  Zool.  Adapted  for 
clinging.  Rare. 
ten'er-al  (ten'?r-rtl),  a.  [L.  te¬ 
ller,  -eri.  tender,  delicate  ]  Zool. 
Designating  a  state  of  the  imago 
of  certain  Neuroptera.  after  ex¬ 
clusion  from  the  pupa,  during 
which  it  is  soft  and  immature 
in  coloring. 

Ten  er-iffe'  (ten'Pr-Yf'),  n.  (One 
of  the  Canary  Islands.]  A  kind 
of  wine.  See  canary,  n. 


Temer-iffe'  lace.  A  kind  of 
lace,  so  called  from  the  island 
of  Tenerifle.  consisting  of 
wheels  of  thread  usually  on 
linen,  as  an  edging  or  insertion, 
te-ner'i-ty  (tf-ner'T-tY),  n.  [L 
tenen  fas.  See  TENDER,  «•] 
Tenderness.  Obs. 
tenetz.  +tennis.  [listen:  see.| 
!i  te-nez' (tP-na')  [F.]  Take  it;  | 

ten'ful.  d*  TEENFUL. 
teng(tPng).  Dial.  Eng.  var.  of 
tang,  a  prong,  etc.  [urk.| 
teng.  n.  [Burmese  ]  See  meas-| 
te'ni-a  (te'nY-d).  te'nl-a-fuge', 
te-nl'a-sis,  te'ni-oid,  etc.  Vars. 
of  tain  i  a,  etc. 

ten-ien'te  (tPn-y?n'ta),n.  [Sp.] 

-it.,  a  substitute  ;  of  certain 
Spanish  officials,  a  lieutenant ; 
a  deputy  ;  in  the  Philippines, 
also,  a  municipal  officer,  the 
headman  of  a  barrio 
te'ni-fuge  (te'nY-filj).  Var.  of 

T.ENIA  FUG  E. 

ten'i-fy  (-IT),  >•  1. 1  See  tenuous; 
- f v •  1  To  make  tenuous  Ob* 
Te-nl'no  (t'-ne'n5),  n.  One  of 
a  tribe  of  Shahaptian  Indians  of 


northern  Oregon,  now  on  the 
V’armspring  reservation, 
tenker.  d*  tinker. 

Tenn.  Abbr.  Tennessee. 

,  tenne.  d*  tend,  nttend;  then. 

|  ten'nent  d*  tenant. 
ten'ner,  ten'er  (tPn'Pr),  n  A 
currency  note  or  bill  for  ten 
dollars  or  pounds.  SI  any. 

Ten  nes-see'an  (tPn^-se'rtn),  a. 

I  Of  or  pert  to  Tennessee  —  n. 

!  One  of  the  people  of  Tennessee, 
ten'ney  (tPn'Y),  n.  =  tenne 
ten'nU.  r.  t.  To  drive  back¬ 
ward  and  forward,  as  a  hall  in 
playing  tennis.  Hare. 
j  tennis  arm.  elbow,  leg,  etc.  Med. 
|  Injury  of  the  arm,  etc.,  due  to 
|  muscular  strain  incurred  in 
|  lawn  tennis. 

tennis  court  A  court  for  play- 
j  ing  court  or  lawn  tennis. 

tennis  shoe  A  light  rubber-soled 
|  shoe  used  in  playing  tennis. 
i  ten'nor.  d*  tenor. 

ten'-o'-fclock',  n.  Star  of  Bethle- 
I  hem  Onnthogahnn  vmhrllatvm. 

ten'on-er,  w.  One  that  tenons; 
1  esp  ,  u  tenoning  machine. 


food,  foot ;  out,  oil ;  chair  ;  go  ;  sing,  iijk  ;  then,  thin;  natjire,  verchire  (250) ;  K  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  acli  (144) ;  boN  ;  yet ;  r.  1,  —  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  iu  Guide. 

Full  explanations  of  Abbreviations,  Signs,  etc.,  Immediately  precede  the  Vocabulary. 
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embrane  lining  it  -  socket  of  adipose  tissue  in  the  orbit 
i  which  the  eyeball  moves.  It  is  separated  from  the  scle- 
'tic  by  •  '  ,  '  p  v  tic  space,  or  Tenon’s  space. 

O-nl'tis  (u  :i  5-ni'tTs),  n.  [NL. ;  tcno-  -f-  -Ms.]  Med. 
*urtamniation  of  a  tendon. 

en  o-nl'tis.  bee  Tenonian  ;  -itis.]  Inflammation 

of  the  Tenonian  capsule. 

tononto-  Combining  form  denoting  tendon.  See  teno-. 
ten'n^plas  ty  (tSnf^-pi&s^tt ),  n.  [NL. ;  teno -  -| — plasty.] 
oil  all  injured  tendon.— ten^-plas'- 

tlc  (-pkls'tiK),  a. 

ten'or  :  r  i.  v.  [L..  fr.  tenere  to  hold  ;  lienee,  properly, 
a  holding  t  in  a  continued  course:  cf.  F.  teiieur.  See 
tenal-i.k  cf.  tenor  a  kind  of  voice.]  1.  A  state  of  hold¬ 
ing  on  in  a  cont  inuous  course  ;  general  tendency  or  direc¬ 
tion  ;  course ;  career. 

They  kept  the  noiseless  tenor  of  their  way.  Gray. 
2.  That  ourso  of  thought  which  holds  on  through  a  dis¬ 
course,  u  firing,  or  the  like  ;  the  general  drift  of  thought  ; 
purport ;  in:  put ;  drift ;  as,  the  tenor  of  a  speech. 

: 1  )  s  not  the  1  ’  '  nor  of  the  divine  law  positively  require 

humility  and  meekness  to  all  men  ?  Sprat. 

3  Stamp  ;  character  ;  nature. 

Thh>  success  v.  add  ok  likechnnce,  if  it  were  not  perpetual, 
and  always  of  the  same  tenor.  Dryden. 

4.  La  An  ox  act  o  py  of  a  writing,  set  forth  in  the  words 
and  S'  4&S  of  it.  Set:' ug  forth  a  document  according  to  its  tenor 
exact  copy  of  it,  as  distinguished  from 
Retting  ii  i  jrtli  •  ’cording  to  its  purport  and  effect. 

5-  [F  te  tor.  it  a  source,  It.  tenore ,  L.  tenor,  properly,  a 
holding  ;  —  «<  Hed  because  tlie  tenor  voice  took  and  held 
ib.  principal  t,  the  cantus  firm  us  or  plain  song,  to 

which  the  otner  voices  supplied  a  harmony  above  and 
below  :  cf.  OF.  teneur ,  tenor. ]  Music,  a  The  higher  of 
the  two  kinds  of  voices  usually  belonging  to  adult  males, 
having  a  com  pass  between  about  c  and  c//  (see  5tli  pitch,  12). 
Hence,  the  part  in  the  harmony  adapted  to  this  voice  ;  the 
second  of  the  four  voice  parts,  reckoning  from  the  bass, 
and  originally  the  air,  to  which  the  other  parts  were  aux¬ 
iliary.  b  A  person  who  sings  the  tenor,  or  the  instrument 
that  plays  it,  as  the  viola,  c  Medieval  Music.  (1)  The 
fermata  or  pause  on  a  final  note.  (2)  The  compass  or  am¬ 
bitus  of  a  mode.  (3)  The  repercussion  or  dominant  of  a 
mode,  d  See  under  change  ringing. 

Syn.  —  See  tendency. 

ten'or,  a.  Music.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  tenor  ;  perform¬ 
ing  the  tenor.  —  tenor  clef.  See  clef.  —  t.  violin,  a  viola, 
t©  nor'rha-phy  (te-n5r'a-fT),  n.  [teno-  -f-  -rhaphy.]  Surg. 
Suture  of  a  tendon. 

ten  o-si'tis  (tSn'6-sI'tTs),  n.  [NL.  ;  teno-  -f  -itis.']  Med. 
Inflammation  of  a  tendon. 

ten  o-syn  o-vi'tis  (tSn'o-sin'o-vi'tTs),  n.  [NL.;  teno-  -f-  syn¬ 
ovitis.]  Inflammation  of  the  synovial  sheath  of  a  tendon, 
te  not'o-my  (t£-n5t'o-mT),  n.  [teno-  -f-  -torny.]  Surg.  The 
division  of  a  tendon,  or  the  act  of  dividing  a  tendon, 
ten'pen-ny  (t8n'pSn-T),  a.  1.  Valued  or  sold  at  ten  pence  ; 
as,  a  tenpenny  cake.  See  penny,  n.,  1. 

2.  Specif.,  designating  a  size  of  nails.  See  penny,  n.,  Note. 
ten'pins'  (tSn'pinz'),  n.  A  game  resembling  ninepins, 
but  played  with  ten  pins.  See  ninepins.  U.  S.  Tenpins, 
as  now  played  with  big  pinsx  in  contradistinction  to  candle- 
pins ,  etc.  (which  see),  consists  regularly  of  ten  turns,  or 
frames,  for  each  player,  three  shots,  or  balls,  constitut¬ 
ing  a  frame.  After  two  balls  are  rolled  (at  big  pins),  if 
any  pins  remain  the  third  ball  is  forfeited.  If  the  player 
knocks  all  the  pins  down  with  the  first  ball  (thus  mak¬ 
ing  a  strike ),  or  with  the  second  (making  a  spare),  the 
first  two  (or  with  a  spare  the  first)  balls  of  the  succeeding 
frame  are  counted  on  both  frames.  Similarly,  a  ball  follow¬ 
ing  two  or  more  consecutive  strikes  is  counted  on  the  two 
previous  frames  as  well  as  on  its  own.  Thus  30  can  be  made 
on  each  frame  and  300  on  the  game, 
ten'-pound'er,  n.  1.  A  large  oceanic  fish  (Elops  saurus ) 
of  warm  seas,  allied  to  the  tarpon  ;  the  chiro. 

2.  Anything  that  weighs  ten  pounds. 

3.  A  cannon  firing  a  missile  that  weighs  ten  pounds. 

4-  See  1st  pounder,  3. 

ten'rec  (tSn'rgk),  or  ten'drac 
(-drXk),  n.  [F.  tanrac ,  tan- 
rec ,  tenrec ,  tandrec ,  fr.  Mala¬ 
gasy  trhndraka.]  a  Any  of 
several  mammals, somespiny, 
of  the  order  Insectivora  and 
family  Tenrecidae  (syn.  Cen- 
telidx)  of  Madagascar  ;  esp., 
a  common  tailless  species 
(Tenrec  ecauilntus).  When  Tenrec  (Ericulux  setosus). 
young,  it  has  longitudinal  rows  of  white  spines  along  the 
back.  It  feeds  chiefly  on  earthworms.  It  is  very  pro¬ 
lific.  b  [cap.]  The  typical  genus  of  tenrecs. 
tense  (tSns),  n.  [OF.  tens,  properly,  time,  F.  temps ,  L. 
tempus  time,  tense.  See  temporal  of  time.]  Gram.  Time, 
as  expressed  by  the  forms  of  a  verb ;  the  modification  of 
verbal  forms  to  express  distinctions  as  to  the  time  of  the 
action,  occurrence,  etc.,  signified  ;  one  of  the  forms  which 
a  verb  takes  by  inflection  or  by  adding  auxiliary  words, 
so  as  to  indicate  such  distinctions.  Tenses  are  variously 
classified  as  simple  and  compound,  primary  and  secondary, 
principal  and  historical ,  definite  and  indefinite.  See  se¬ 
quence  op  tenses. 

tense,  a. ;  tens'er  (tSn'ser) ;  tens'est.  [L.  tensus ,  p.  p. 
of  tender e  to  stretch.  See  tend  to  move  ;  cf.  toise.] 

1.  Stretched  tight ;  strained  to  stiffness  ;  rigid  ;  as,  a  tense 
fiber  ;  —  often  fig. ;  as,  a  tense  moment ;  tense  anxiety. 

2.  Phon.  Narrow. 

Syn.  —  Tense,  intense,  intent,  rapt.  That  is  tense  (both 
lit,  and  fig.)  which  is  tightly  stretched  or  under  severe 


strain  ;  as,  “  faces  .  .  .  delicately  tinted  .  .  .  under  the  tense 
silk  of  parasols  ”  (H.  James) ;  “  Just  as  a  bicycle  chain  may 
be  too  tight,  so  may  one’s  carefulness  and  conscientious¬ 
ness  be  so  tense  as  to  hinder  the  running  of  one’s  mind  ” 
(  W.  James i ;  “  Help  him  to  unbend  his  too  tense  thought  ” 
(M.  Arnold);  “the  group  of  [Poe’sj  tales  .  .  .  with  their 
blazing  vividness  and  tense  compactness  of  substance  ” 
(./.  M.  Robertson).  Intense  implies  extreme,  sometimes 
excessive,  strength,  depth,  acuteness,  concentration,  sus¬ 
ceptibility,  and  the  like  ;  as,  “  the  intense ,  clear,  star-sown 
vault  of  heaven  ”  (M.  Arnold) ;  “  He  was  in  such  an  intense 
mood  that  humor  was  entirely  barred  out  ”  ( Mary  Wil¬ 
kins)  ;  “  for  the  intense  Dante  is  intense  in  all  things 
{Carlyle) ;  “  Poetry  should  be  memorable  and  emphatic. 
intense  and  soon  over  ”  ( Bagehot ).  Intent  (the  doublet  of 
intense)  applies  esp.  to  faculties  that  are  on  the  stretch  or 
eagerly  bent  on  something;  rapt,  as  here  compared,  implies 
extreme  intentness,  in  which  one  is,  as  it  were,  taken  out 
of  one’s  self ;  as,  “  persons  whose  hearts  are  wholly  bent 
toward  pleasure,  or  intent  upon  gain  ”  (Spectator) ;  “  She 
had  sometimes  an  intent ,  considering,  wise  look  ”  (M.  Hew¬ 
lett)  ;  “  He  [Tennyson]  said  that  scarce  any  man’s  face 
could  look  so  grave  and  rapt  as  a  baby’s  could  at  times  ” 
(E.  FitzGerald).  See  rigid,  stiff,  tight,  absorb. 

—  tense'ly,  adv.  —  tense'ness,  n. 

tense  (tens),  v.t.  ;  tensed  (tenst);  tens'ing  (tSn'stng).  To 
make  tense,  or  rigid,  as  tendons  or  muscles, 
ten'si-ble  (tgn'si-b’l),  a.  [Cf .  LL.  lensibilis.  See  tense,  a.] 
Capable  of  being  extended  ;  tensile.  —  ten'si-bil'i-ty 
(-bTl'T-tT),  ten'si-ble  ness,  n. 

ten'sile  (-ail  ;  see  -ile),  a.  [See  tense,  «.]  1.  Of  or  per¬ 

taining  to  tension  ;  as,  tensile  strength. 

2.  Capable  of  tension  ;  ductile  ;  teusible.  Bacon. 

3.  Music.  Producing  its  tones  from  stretched  strings ;  — 
said  of  an  instrument. 

tensile  strength.  Physics.  =  tenacity,  n.,  2. 
ten-sil'i-ty  (ten-sTl'T-tT),  n.  Quality  or  state  of  being  ten¬ 
sile  ;  tensibility  ;  as,  the  tensility  of  the  muscles, 
ten  sim'e  ter  (-sTm'e-ter),  n.  [tension  -|-  -meter.]  An  in¬ 
strument  for  measuring  gaseous  tension  ;  a  manometer, 
ten'sion  (tSn'shftn),  n.  [L.  tensio ,  fr.  tendere ,  tensum ,  to 
stretch  :  cf.  F.  tension.  See  tense,  a .]  1.  Act  of  stretch¬ 

ing,  straining,  or  tensing ;  state  of  being  stretched  or 
strained  to  stiffness  ;  as,  the  tension  of  the  muscles. 

2.  Fig.  :  a  Extreme  strain  of  mind  or  intensity  of  feeling; 
intense  mental  effort  ;  as,  the  tension  of  suspense,  b  Any 
condition  of  strain  ;  as,  tension  in  foreign  relations. 

3.  Mech.  A  force  (either  of  two  balancing  forces)  causing, 
or  tending  to  cause,  extension  ;  also,  the  stress  or  condition 
due  to  these  forces  in  the  body  or  part  on  which  they  act. 

4.  Mach.  A  device  to  produce  a  desired  tension,  or  pull, 
as  in  a  sewing  machine  or  a  loom. 

5  Elec,  a  The  quality  in  consequence  of  which  an  elec¬ 
tric  charge  tends  to  discharge  itself,  as  into  the  air  by  a 
spark,  or  to  pass  from  a  body  of  greater  to  one  of  less  elec¬ 
trical  potential.  It  varies  as  the  square  of  the  quantity  of 
electricity  upon  a  given  area,  b  Potential, 
ten'sion-al  (-51),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  tension  ;  resulting 
from  stretching  ;  as,  tensiunal  strain, 
ten'sioned  ( -shiind),  a.  Subjected  to  tension, 
ten'si-ty  (-sT-tT),  n.  Quality  or  state  of  being  tense  ;  ten¬ 
sion  ;  tenseness. 

ten'slve  (-slv),  a.  [Cf.  F.  tensif.  See  tense,  «.]  Giving 
the  sensation  of  tension,  stiffness,  or  contraction, 
ten'son  (tSn's<5n),  w.  [F.  tenson ,  or  Pr.  lenso,  lit.,  strife, 
contention,  fr.  L.  tendere ,  tentum ,  to  stretch,  strive.  See 
4th  tend;  cf.  contention.]  Provencal  Lit.  A  kind  of  lyric 
representing  a  more  or  less  serious  dispute, usually  between 
two  interlocutors,  in  alternating  stanzas,  on  some  question, 
esp.  one  concerning  love.  Cf.  partimen,  debat. 
ten'sor  (-s5r),  n.  [NL.  See  tension.]  1.  Anat.  A  muscle 
that  stretches  a  part,  or  renders  it  tense. 

2.  Geoni.  The  ratio  of  the  mere  lengths  of  two  vectors; 

—  so  called  as  merely  stretching  one  vector  into  another. 
The  tensor,  denoted  by  Tq,  of  a  quaternion  w  ix-\-jy 

-\-kz  is  V  4*  x2  H-  V2  ~F  the  square  root  of  its  norm. 

II  ten'sor  fas'ei-ae  fe'mo-ris  tf&s'T-e  fSm'o-rls)  [NL. /aseme  of 
the  fascia,  L .  femoris  of  the  thigh].  Anat.,  a  small  muscle 
arising  from  the  anterior  part  of  the  outer  edge  of  the 
crest  of  the  ilium  and  inserted  into  the  fascia  lata  of  the 
outer  side  of  the  thigh.  — 1|  t.  pa  la'ti  (pri-la'tl),  Anat.,  the 
circumflexus  palati.  — 1|  t.  tar'al  (tar'si),  Anat..  a  small 
muscle  extending  between  the  orbital  surface  of  the  lachry¬ 
mal  bone  and  the  inner  part  of  the  tarsal  plates.  —  ||  t.  tym'- 
pa-ni  (tTm'pd-ni),  Anat.,  a  small  muscle  in  a  bony  canal  just 
above  the  Eustachian  tube,  attached  by  a  long  tendon  to  the 
manubrium  of  the  malleus  near  its  base.  It  serves  to  ad¬ 
just  the  tension  of  the  tympanic  membrane, 
ten'— Strike',  n.  1.  Tenpins.  A  knocking  down  of  all  ten 
pins  at  one  delivery  of  the  ball ;  a  strike.  U.  S. 

2.  Any  successful  and  decisive  stroke  or  act.  Colloq.,U.S. 
tent  (tSnt),  n.  [Sp.  linlo,  prop.,  deep-colored,  fr.  L.  tine-  ‘ 
tus,  p.  p.  See  tinge  ;  cf.  tint,  tinto.]  A  sweet  deep  red 
wine,  made  chiefly  in  the  vicinity  of  Rota,  near  Cadiz, 
Spain.  It  is  used  mainly  for  ecclesiastical  purposes, 
tent,  v.  t.  ;  tent'ed  ;  tent'ing.  [OF.  tenter.  See  tempt.] 

1.  In  Obs.  senses  :  a  To  test,  b  To  tempt. 

2.  To  probe  or  to  search  with  or  as  with  a  tent ;  to  keep 
open  with  a  tent ;  as,  to  tent  a  wound. 

tent,  n.  [F .  tente.  See  tent  to  probe.]  Surg.  a  A  roll  of 
lint  or  linen,  or  a  conical  or  cylindrical  piece  of  sponge  or 
other  absorbent,  used  chiefly  to  dilate  a  natural  canal,  to 
keep  open  the  orifice  of  a  wound,  or  to  absorb  discharges, 
b  A  probe  for  searching  a  wound. 

tent  (tSnt),  n.  [ME.  tente,  F.  tente,  LL.  tenta,  fr.  L.  tendere, 
tentum,  to  stretch.  See  tend  to  move  ;  cf.  tent  a  roll  of 


lint.]  1.  A  portable  lodge  of  skins,  canvas,  or  strong  cloth, 
stretched  and  sustained  by  poles,  used  for  shelter,  esp.  by 
soldiers  in  camp.  Common  varieties  are :  A  tent,  a  tent 
whose  sides  slope  unbrokenly  from  the  ridgepole  to  the 
ground,  the  ends,  usually  closed  by  flaps,  having  the  form 
of  an  A  without  the  crossbar ;  bell  tent,  a  tent  of  circular 
ground  plan  and  a  central  pole,  the  sides  sometimes  being 
extended  by  a  hoop ;  fly  tent,  any  tent  having  a  fly  (see  3a 
fly,  7i.,  9) ;  shelter  tent,  (1)  a  small  A  tent,  usually  two  or 
more  pieces  of  waterproof  cotton  duck,  fixed  for  button¬ 
ing  or  tying,  with  accessory  cords  and  poles,  each  soldier 
to  be  sheltered  carrying  some  portion,  —  called  also  deg 
tent  in  soldiers’  slang  ;  or  (2)  a  tent  erected  with  two  poles 
and  a  ridge  rope,  the  roof  sloping  to  the  rear  only,  often 
with  a  perpendicular  drop,  the  sides  being  perpendicular 
and  the  front  closed  by  a  hanging  flap,  which  can  be 
raised  as  an  awning ;  Sibley  tent,  a  tent  of  conical  shape, 
sometimes  with  a  perpendicular  drop  near  the  bottom 
(erected  on  a  tripod  and  having  a  ventilating  device  at  the 
top,  which  permits  of  afire  being  built  in  the  center), — 
formerly  used  in  the  United  States  army  ;  wall  tent,  a  tent 
with  sides  whose  lower  parts  drop  perpendicularly. 

2.  A  kind  of  platform  pulpit  for  open-air  preaching.  Scot. 
tent  of  meeting.  Bib.,  the  tabernacle.  Ex.  xxxiii.  7  (Rev.  Ver.). 
tent,u.  i.&  t.  To  lodge  as  in  a  tent ;  to  pitch  a  tent ;  encamp, 
ten'ta-cle  (ten'td-k’l),  n.  [NL.  tentacutum,  fr.  L.  tentare  to 
handle,  feel.  See  tempt.]  1.  Zo'dl.  Any  of  various  elon¬ 
gated,  flexible,  simple  or  branched  processes,  usually  tac¬ 
tile  or  prehensile  in  function  or  both  (but  sometimes  with 
other  functions,  as  respiration  or  locomotion),  borne  by  ani¬ 
mals  generally  on  the  head,  or  about  the  mouth.  The 
structures  so  termed  in  different  groups  of  animals  are 
often  not  at  all  homologous.  Examples  are  :  The  arms  of 
cephalopods,  crinoids,  and  polyps ;  the  fleshy  processes 
(sometimes  bearing  eyes)  on  the  head  of  gastropod  niol- 
lusks  and  many  worms  ;  the  threadlike  processes  bearing 
stinging  cells  which  depend  from  the  margin  of  the  um¬ 
brella  of  many  jellyfishes ;  the  tubular  suctorial  process 
of  infusorians  of  the  group  Tentaculifera ;  the  numerous 
small  ciliated  processes  borne  on  the  arms  of  brachiopods 
or  the  lophophore  of  polyzoans,  etc. 

2.  Bot.  Any  irritable  hair  or  emergence,  as  the  gland- 
tipped  insect-catching  hairs  on  the  leaves  of  the  sundew, 
ten-tac'u  lar  (tSn-t5k'u-lar),  a.  Zo'dl.  Pertaining  to,  or  of 
the  nature  of,  a  tentacle  or  tentacles. 

Teii-tac^-Iil'er-a  (tSn- 
tak'u-lTf'er-d),??.;?/.  [NL.; 
tentacutum  -f-  L.  ferre  to 
bear.]  Zo'dl.  1.  An  order 
of  infusorians  ciliated 
when  young,  but  losing 
their  cilia  when  adult  and 
developing  one  or  more 
tubular  processes  of  the 
ectoplasm, filled  with  more 

fluid  endoplasm,  and  often  .  ...  .  „  ,  . 

t  Ten t a c u lif era .  a  b  Podovnyi'a 

ending  in  a  sucker.  These  r  Contractile  Vacuole  ;  n 

processes,  called  tentacles.  Nucleus  ;  c  d  The  same  undergo- 
are  used  in  taking  food,  ing  Fission,  e  Podojthyra  steitni ; 
Suctoria  is  a  synonym  of  /l/ Ciliated  young  of  Podophyra 
Tentaculifera.  and  Acmeta.  All  much  enlarged. 

2.  Synonym  of  Tetrabranchiata. 

Ten-tac^u-li'tes  (-ll'tez),  n.  [NL.]  Paleon.  A  genus  of 
6mall  conical  fossil  shells,  supposed  to  be  of  pteropods, 
found  abundantly  in  some  Paleozoic  rocks.  It  is 
often  made  the  type  of  a  family,  Ten-tac'U-lit'i-d®  L- 
(-llt'T-de).  —  ten-tac'u  life  (-t5k'u-lit),  n.  fg 

ten-tac'u-lo-cyst'  (-16-sTstQ,  n.  [tentacutum  -[-  fl  I 
-cyst.]  Zo’dl.  One  of  the  sense  organs  situated  on  II 
the  margin  of  the  umbrella  of  many  jellyfishes.  # 
They  each  consist  of  a  greatly  modified  and  reduced  t 
tentacle  containing  a  cavity  with  lithites,  and  are  | 
often  sunk  in  a  pit  or  inclosed  in  a  pouch, 
tent'age  (tSil'taj),  n.  [From  tent  a  pavilion.]  1.  A 
collection  of  tents  ;  a  camp.  Obs.  or  B. 

2.  Tents  collectively  ;  as,  an  army’s  tentage.  Tentacu- 
ten-ta'tion  (t5n-ta'shfin),  n.  [L.  tentatio:  cf.  F.  ten -  lites  ( r. 
tation.  See  temptation.]  1.  Trial;  temptation.  Obs.  *  r  regu- 
2.  Mech.  A  mode  of  adjusting  or  operating  by 
successive  steps,  trials,  or  experiments, 
ten'ta  five  (tSn'td-tTv),  a.  [L.  tentare  to  try  :  cf.  F.  tenta- 
tif.  See  tempt.]  1.  Of,  pert,  to,  or  based  on,  a  trial  or 
trials  ;  experimental ;  as,  a  tentative  theory. 

2.  Making  trial ;  testing.  Rare.  R.  Browning. 

Syn.  —  See  provisional. 

tent  caterpillar.  Any  of  several  species  of  gregarious 
caterpillars 
which  con¬ 
struct  on 
trees  large ; 
silken  webs  : 
into  which 
they  re¬ 
treat  when 

at  rest.  The  commonest 
American  species  is  the 
larva  of  a  lasiocampid  moth  A 
(Ma  lac  o  so  m  a,  or  Clisio- 
campa,  amcricana),  found! 
on  the  wild  cherry  and  some 
fruit  trees. 

tent'ed,  a.  Covered  with, 
sheltered  by,  or  provided 
with,  a  tent  or  tents, 
ten'ter  (tSn'ter),  n.  [ME.  Tent  Caterpillar  (Malacosonta 
tenture ,  tentoure,  F.  tenture  americanaf  a  Larva  ;  b  Adult 
hangings,  tapestry,  prop,  a  Motb-  Both  nat.  size, 
stretching,  L.  tendere,  tentum,  to  stretch  ;  cf.  OF.  lenloire 


tenon  saw.  A  bucksaw, 
ten'on-tag'ra  (tt-n^n-tftg'ra  ; 
-tS'gra),  n.  [NL.  ;  temmto-  + 
- agra .]  Med.  Gouty  disease  of 
the  tendons. 

ten  on-ti'tis  (-tl'tTs),  n.  [NL. ; 
tenonto-  -j-  -itis.]  Med.  Inflam¬ 
mation  of  a  tendon, 
ten-on^o-dyn'i-a  (tPn-Bn'ti'S- 
dln'I-d),  n.  [NL.  ;  tenonto-  -f- 
-odynia.)  Pain  in  a  tendon, 
tenon  tooth.  See  saw,  n.,  Illust. 
ten-on-'to  nhy'maltPn-On't^-fl'- 
md),  n.  [NL.  ;  teyionto-  -f  phy- 
7?m.]  A  tumor  in  a  tendon. 

|[  te-no're  (ta-n5'ra).  n.  [It.] 
Music.  =  tenor,  7i.,  5  ;  ns  :  te- 
no're  leg-gie'ro  (l£d-ja'r5).  a 
light,  flexible  tenor.  —  t.  ro- 
bus'to  (r0-bocs't5),  a  tenor  of 
broad,  sonorous  quality. 


1  ten^-ri'no  (ten'u-re'nfl),  n. 
[It.,  dim.  of  tenof'e.']  Music.  A 
falsetto  tenor  (player.  ( 

ten'or-ist,  n.  A  tenor  singer  or  | 
ten  or-is'ter  (tPiUPr-Ys'ter),  u. 
=  TENORIST. 

ten'or-ite  (t6n'tfr-Tt),  n.  £After 
G.  Tenore  of  Naples.]  Min.  Na¬ 
tive  cupric  oxide,  CuO,  occur- 
ringin  minute  steel-gray  oriron- 
gray  scales  or  black  earthy 
masses.  Cf.  melaconite. 
ten  o-roon'  (t5n/8-r<’>on'),  n.  [It. 
teno  rone,  aug.  of  tenore  tenor.] 
Music.  =  OBOE  DI  CACCIA. 
ten'OB-to'sls  (tgn'Ss-tS'sTs),  n. 
[NL.  ;  teno-  -+-  nstosis.]  Med. 
Ossification  of  a  tendon. 
ten/o-su'ture,  n.  [ teno -  -f  su¬ 
ture.']  Surg.  Tenorrhaphy, 
ten'o-tome  (t?n'$-t5m),  n.Surg. 


A  slender  knife  for  use  in  the 

operation  of  tenotomv. 
te-not'o-mize(t?-n5t'o-mlz),r.t. 
Surg.  To  perform  tenotomy  on. 
tenoun.  +  tenon. 
tenour.  +  tenor. 

Ten-rec'i-dae  (tPn-rPs'Y-de),  n. 
pi.  [NL.]  Zool.  A  family  con¬ 
sisting  of  the  tenrecs  and  a  few 
allies.  Ceutetidse.  is  a  syn. 
Ten'sa.  Var.  of  Taensa. 
tense'less,  n.  See -less. 
tense'le88-ne8s.  n.  See -ness. 
ten'siled  (tfn'sTld),  a.  Made 
tensile.  Rare. 

tension  carriage.  Mach.  A  car¬ 
riage.  running  on  a  rail  or  rails, 
supporting  one  wheel  of  nn  end¬ 
less  rope  system,  and  pulled 
back  to  regulate  the  tension, 
tension  element.  Kinematics.  A 


flexible  link,  as  an  endless  belt 

with  its  pullevs.  Cf.  pressure 

ELEMENT. 

tension  rod.  Engin.  A  metal 
rod  used  as  a  tension  member, 
tension  roller.  Mach.  A  tight¬ 
ening  roller  or  pulley  for  a  belt, 
ten'some  (tSn'sum),  a.  Con¬ 
sisting  of  ten.  Scot. 
ten'sor,  n.  [Cf.  LL.  tensa,  ten- 
sa  men  turn,  a  payment  for  pro¬ 
tection.  t ensure  protect,  defend.] 
A  noncitizen  resident  licensea 
as  a  tradesman.  Obs.  —  ten'sor- 
ship.  n.  Obs .  [sion  ;  effort.  Ohs.  I 
ten'sure,  n.  [L.  lertsara.]  Ten-| 
tent.  •[•  TENTH, 
tent,  n.  [Cf.  attknt,  n.,  in¬ 
tent,  «.]  1.  Attention  :  heed  ; 
care.  Obs.  or  Scot.  Sf  Dial.  Eng. 
2.  Intention;  design.  Obs. 


tent.  v.  t.  [ME.  trnten.  Cf.  tent 
attention,  tend  to  attend.]  Obs. 
or  Scot.  3,*  Dial.  Eng.  1.  To  at¬ 
tend  to  ;  care  for  ;  watch  over 
or  for;  tend. 

2.  To  observe;  heed. 

3.  To  prevent;  hinder;  stop. 

4.  To  show:  teach. 

tent,  v.  i.  To  take  care  ;  be¬ 
ware.  Obs.  or  Scot.  !(  Dial.  Eng. 
tent,  a.  Attentive;  intent.  Scot. 
tent,  v.  t.  [Cf.  1st  tenter.1  To 
spread  ;  stretch.  Obs.  or  Dial. 
Eng.  [Having  tentacles.  I 

ten'ta-cled  ( ten'td-k’ld),  a.| 
Ten-tacu-la'ta  (ten-t&k^-la'- 
td),  n.pl.  [NL.]  Zool.  a  =  Cy- 
nirriDA.  b  =  jPelmatozoa. 
ten-tac'u-late  (ten-t&k'tl-lftt), 
ten-tac'u-lat/ed(-lat/ed),a.  Ten- 
tncled. 


ten-tac'n-li-cysV  (ten-tnk'fl-lY- 
sYst').  Var.  of  tentaculocyst. 
ten-tac  u-lif'er-ous  (-lYf'?r-ds), 
a.  (tentacutum  +  -/eroM.*.]  a 
Producing  or  bearing  tentacles, 
b  Pert,  to  the  Tentaculifera. 
ten-tac'u-li-fornC  (t5n-tftk'h-lY- 
ffirm'  ;  tr-n'td-kn'-),  a.  Zool. 
Shaped  like  a  tentacle, 
ten- tac ' u-lum  It c n - tfi k ' n -1  h m ), 
n. ;  pi.  -ula  (-Id).  [NI..  See 

tentacle.]  Zool.  a  A  tentacle, 
b  A  vibrissa.  [  Ofm.  | 

ten-ta'men,  n.  [L  ]  Attempt.! 
ten'ta-tive.  n.  [R  tentative.) 
An  essay  ;  trial.  Itive.| 

ten'ta-tive-ly,  adv.  of  tenta-| 
tent  bed  or  bedstead  A  four- 
poster  with  a  tentlike  canopy, 
tent'bob'',  n.  A  small  red 
spider.  Obs. 


ale,  senate,  c&re,  ftm,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofd ;  eve,  £vent,  find,  recent,  maker ;  ice,  Ill ;  old,  ftbey,  orb,  5dd,  s&ft,  connect ;  use,  unite,  flm,  fip,  circus,  menU  ; 

U  Foreign  Word.  +  Obsolete  Variant  of.  -f  combined  with.  =  equals. 


TENTER 


2129 


TEREBRATE 


a  tent,  L.  tentorium.  See  tend  to  move.]  A  tenterhook;  I 
also,  a  machine  or  frame  for  stretching  cloth  by  tenter¬ 
hooks,  so  that  it  may  dry  even  and  square, 
n  tenters,  on  tenterhooks. 

ten' ter  (tSu'ter),  v.  t.  To  hang  or  stretch,  as  on  tenters, 
ten'ter,  n.  1.  One  who  lias  charge  or  care  of  something  ; 
specif.,  one  who  takes  care  of,  or  tends,  machines  in  a 
factory  ;  a  kind  of  assistant  foreman. 

2.  Mach.  A  kind  of  governor. 

3.  See  duck  on  a  rock ,  under  2d  duck. 
ten'ter-hook/  (-hook'),  n.  1.  A  sharp  hooked  nail  used 

for  fastening  cloth  on  a  tenter. 

2.  Her.  A  bearing  showing  a  projecting  tenterhook. 

on  tenterhooks,  on  the  stretch  ;  hence,  in  uneasiness,  or  sus¬ 
pense,  or  under  a  distressing  strain. 

tenth  (tSnth),  a.  [From  ten  :  cf.  ME.  tethe ,  AS.  teoSa. 
See  ten  ;  cf.  tithe.]  1.  Next  in  order  after  the  ninth  ; 
coming  after  nine  others  in  a  series. 

2.  Constituting  or  being  one  of  ten  equal  parts  into  which 
a  (whole)  thing  may  be  divided. 

tenth,  or  tenth  cranial,  nerve.  =  pneumogastric  nerve. 
tenth,  n.  1.  The  quotient  of  a  unit  divided  by  ten  ;  one  of 
ten  equal  parts  into  which  a  (whole)  thing  may  be  divided. 

2.  A  tithe  (in  sense  2) ;  specif.:  (/;/.)  Eng.  Luic.  a  A  tem¬ 
porary  aid  issuing  out  of  personal  property  and  granted  to 
the  king  by  Parliament ;  formerly,  the  real  tenth  part  of  all 
the  movables  belonging  to  the  subject,  b  Eccl.  Law.  The 
tenth  part  of  the  annual  profit  of  every  benefice,  alter  the 
first  year  formerly  paid  to  the  Pope,  but  afterwards  (by  26 
Hen.  VIII.,  c.  3,  1534)  transferred  to  the  crown.  It  now 
forms  a  part  of  Queen  Anne’s  Bounty. 

3.  Music,  a  An  interval  embracing  ten  degrees  of  the 
staff,  as  that  between  one  of  the  scale  and  three  of  the 
octave  above.  Also,  a  note  at  this  interval ;  the  octave  of 
the  third,  b  An  organ  stop  sounding  a  tenth  above  the 
normal  pitch  of  the  digitals  played  upon  ;  a  decima. 

4.  Eng.  Hist.  S^e  fifteenth,  ??.,  2. 

5  The  unit  or  object  coming  next  after  the  ninth  in  a  series, 
tenth'me'ter  )  (-me'ter),  n.  Physics.  A  unit  1010  of 
tenth'me  tre  \  which  make  one  meter  ;  the  ten  millionth 
part  of  a  millimeter. 

Ten  thre  din'i-to  (tSn'thrfc-dYn'T-dS),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  fr. 
Gr.  Tci'0r:ijSun>  a  kind  of  wasp.]  Zool.  An  extensive  family 
of  Hymenoptera  constituted  by  the  sawflies.  In  some  re¬ 
cent  classifications  it  is  restricted  to  certain  typical  forms, 
the  entire  group  of  sawflies  being  regarded  as  a  superfam¬ 
ily  called  Ten  thre  di-noi'de-a  (-dT-noi'dfc-a). 
tent'i  f orm  (tSn'tl-ffirm),  a.  [tent -\- -form.]  Resembling 
a  tent  in  form,  as  the  nests  of  certain  insects, 
ten-to'ri  um  (tSn-to'rY-iZm  ;  201),  ?/.  [L.,  a  tent.]  a  Anat. 
Short  for  ||  ten-to'ri  um  ce  re  bel'li  (sBr'e-bSPI),  an  arched  fold 
of  dura  mater  covering  the  upper  surface  of  the  cerebel¬ 
lum  and  supporting  the  occipital  lobes  of  the  cerebrum. 
Jts  posterior  and  lateral  border  is  attached  to  the  skull;  its 
anterior  border  is  free,  b  Zool.  An  internal  chitinous 
loop  or  V*sl)aPed  plate  supporting  the  walls  of  an  insect’s 
head.  —  ten-to'ri-al  (-&1),  a. 

tent  pegging.  A  sport  originating  in  India  in  which  the 
competitors  endeavor  while  riding  at  a  charging  pace  to 
uproot  on  the  point  of  a  lance  a  tent  peg  in  the  ground, 
tent  Stitch-  A  short  slant  ing  stitch  used  in  worsted  work 
and  embroidery  and  worked  in  even  lines  from  left  to 
right ;  —  called  also  petit  poitil. 
ten'U-is  (ten'u-Ts),  n. ;  pi.  tenues  (-ez).  [L.,  thin,  fine, 

weak  ;  used  to  translate  Gr.  i/uAo?  bare,  unaspirated  (used 
of  these  consonants).  See  tenuous.]  Gr.  Gram.  One  of 
the  three  surd  mutes  (voiceless  stops)  k,  n ,  r  (k,  p ,  t) ;  — 
so  called  in  relation  to  their  respective  middle  letters, 
or  mediae,  y,  /3,  5  (g,  6,  d),  and  their  aspirates,  </>,  0  (kh, 
ph,  th).  The  term  is  also  sometimes  applied  to  the  cor¬ 
responding  consonants  in  other  languages, 
te-nu'i-ty  (te-nu'T-tY),  n.  [L.  tenuitas,  fr.  tenuis  thin  :  cf. 
F.  tenuite.  See  tenuous.]  1.  Quality  or  state  of  being 
tenuous  ;  of  a  broad  substance,  thinness  ;  of  anything  that 
is  long,  slenderness ;  as,  the  tenuity  of  a  leaf  or  a  hair. 

2-  Rarity;  rareness;  thinness,  as  of  a  fluid  ;  as,  the  tenu¬ 
ity  of  the  air  ;  the  tenuity  of  the  blood.  Bacon. 

3.  Poverty  ;  indigence.  Obs.  Eikon  Basil  ike 

4.  Refinement,  esp.  that  marked  by  simplicity, 
ten'u-ous  (tSu'u-ws),  a.  [L.  tenuis  thin.  See  thin;  cf. 

tenuis.]  1.  Thin;  slender;  small;  minute. 

2.  Rare  ;  subtile  ;  not  dense  ;  —  said  of  fluids. 

—  ten'u-ous  ly,  adv.  —  ten'u  ous  ness,  n. 


ten'ure  (tSn'ur),  n.  [F.  tenure ,  OF.  teneure ,  fr.  tenir  to 
hold.  See  tenable.]  1.  Act  or  right  of  holding,  as 
property,  esp.  real  estate,  properly  of  a  superior;  also,  the 
manner  of  holding  real  property,  or  land  and  tenements, 
properly  of  a  superior.  Tenure,  in  its  strict  sense  of  hold¬ 
ing  of  a  superior,  is  inseparable  from  the  idea  of  property 
in  land  in  the  theory  of  the  English  common  law;  and 
this  idea  of  tenure  pervades,  to  a  considerable  extent,  the 
law  of  real  property  in  the  United  States,  where  the  pri¬ 
mary  title  to  all  land  is  held  essentially  in  fee  simple  ab¬ 
solute,  and  not  of  a  superior.  See  2d  fee,  3  b-  The  main 
common-law  tenures  were  by  knight’s  service  and  socage. 
See  these  terms,  and  also  gavelkind,  copyhold,  frankal¬ 
moign,  sergeanty,  burgage,  etc. 

2.  Manner,  condition,  or  term  of  holding,  in  general ;  the 
manner  in,  or  the  period  for,  which  anything  is  had  and 
enjoyed  ;  as,  to  hold  a  right  by  a  precarious  tenure. 
tenure  by  free  alma.  =  frankalmoign. 
te  nu'ri-al  (te-nu'rl-dl),  a.  Law.  Of  or  pert,  to  tenure  ; 
as,  tenurial  rent.  —  te-nu'rl-al  ly,  adv. 

II  te-nu'to  (ta-noo'to),  a.  [It.,  p.  p.  of  tenere  to  hold.] 
Music.  Held  firmly  to  its  full  value,  as  opposed  to  staccato; 
—  said  of  a  tone  or  chord.  Also  used  adverbially.  Abbr. 
ten.  —  A  tenuto  mark  is  often  used.  Thus : 

te  O-cal'li  (te'o-kal'T  ;  ta'o-kal'ye),  n.  ;  pi.  -lis  (-Tz  ;  -yez). 
[Mex.]  Lit.,  God’s  house  ;  an  ancient  Mexican,  esp.  Aztec, 
temple,  usually  built  upon  a  truncated  pyramid, 
te  o-sin'te  (te'o-sTn'te),  n.  [Of  Mex.  origin.]  A  large 
grass  ( Euchluena  mexicana ),  native  of  Mexico  and  Central 
America,  closely  related  to  maize  and  like  it  in  habit  of 
growth.  It  is  now  grown  for  fodder  in  the  southern 
United  States  and  in  many  warm  countries, 
te'pse  (te'pe  ;  tgp'e),  n.  [Dakota  tipi,  fr.  ti  to  dwell  — f— 
used  for.]  An  American  Indian  wigwam  or  tent. 


tep'e-fy  (tgp'e-fi),  v.  t.  A  i. ;  tep'e-fied  (-fid)  ;  TEr'E-FY'- 
ING  (-fi'Tng).  [L.  tepere  to  be  tepid  -f-  E.  -fy  ;  cf.  L.  tepe- 
facere.  SeeTEnn.]  To  make  or  become  tepid.  Goldsmith. 
teph'rite  (tef'rlt),  n.  [Gr.  re$pa  ashes.]  Petrog.  A  vol¬ 
canic  rock  consisting  essentially  of  feldspar  (plagioclase), 
augite,  and  leucite  or  nephelite.  It  differs  from  basanite 
in  not  containing  olivine.  —  teph-rit'ic  (tSf-rTt'Tk),  a. 
tep'id  (tSp'id),  a.  [L.  tepidus ,  fr.  tepere  to  be  warm  ;  akin 
to  Skr.  tap  to  be  warm,  tapas  heat.]  Moderately  warm  ; 
lukewarm  ;  as,  a  tepid  bath  ;  tepid  affections, 
tep  i-da'ri  urn  (tSp'T-da'rT-am  ;  115),  n.;  pi.  -ria  (-0).  [L., 
prop.  neut.  of  tepidarius  pertaining  to  a  tepid  bath.  See 
tepid.]  A  warm  room  for  a  bath  ;  orig.,  in  Roman  ther¬ 
mae,  a  room  to  sit  in,  intermediate  in  temperature  between 
the  frigidarium  and  caldarium. 

te-pid'i-ty  (te-pTd'T-tt),  n.  [Cf.  F.  tepidite.]  Quality  or 
state  of  being  tepid  ;  lukewarmness;  tepidness, 
ter  (tGr),  adv.  [L.]  Thrice  ;  —  in  music  indicating  a 
measure  or  phrase  to  be  performed  thrice  in  succession, 
ter-  (ter-).  Combining  form  from  L.  ter ,  signifying  three 
times ,  thrice.  See  tri-. 

ter  a-con'ic  (tSr'd-kon'Tk),  a.  [ferebic  -{-  citrucomc.] 
Chem.  Pertaining  to  or  designating  a  crystalline  acid, 
C7H10O4,  obtained  by  the  distillation  of  terebic  acid,  and 
otherwise.  It  is  a  dimethyl  derivative  of  itaconic  acid, 
ter'a-cryl'ic  (-kril'Tk),  a.  [ferpenylic  -f-  acrylic .]  Org. 
Chem.  Of,  pert,  to,  or  designating,  an  acid,  C7Hl202,  of 
the  acrylic  acid  series,  obtained  bydistillation  of  terpenylic 
acid  as  a  colorless  liquid  resembling  valeric  acid  in  odor, 
ter'a-glin  (tgr'd-glTn),  n.  [Native  name.]  Zool.  A  silvery- 
colored  sciaenoid  fish  ( Otolithes  atelodus ),  becoming  about 
two  feet  long,  common  on  the  coast  of  New  South  Wales. 


ter'a-phim  (tSr'a-fTm),  n.  pi.  or  sing.  [Heb.  tcraphim.] 
Bib.  Idols  or  an  idol  used  in  divination,  apparently  a  part 
of  the  household  furniture  of  Aramaean  and  ancient  Jewish 
families. 

ter'a-to-  (ter'</-to-).  Combining  form  from  Greek  repav, 
rtpaxos,  wonder ,  monster. 

ter  a-tog'e-ny  (-t5j'e-nT),  n.  [ terato- -\- -geny .]  Med.  The 
formation  of  monsters.  —  ter'a-to-ge-liet/ic  (-to-je-iigt'Tk), 
ter'a-to  gen'ic  (-jgn'Tk),  a. 

ter'a-toid  (tgr'a-toid),  a.  [ terato -  -f-  -oid.]  Resembling  a 
monster  ;  abnormal ;  of  a  pathological  growth,  exceed¬ 
ingly  complex  or  highly  organized,  as  a  teratoma, 
ter'a-tol'o  gy  (-t51'o-jT),  n.  [ terato -  -|-  -logy :  cf.  Gr.  repa- 
roAoyia  a  telling  of  wonders,  and  F.  tSratologie.]  1.  The 
study  of  monstrosities,  serious  malformations,  or  marked 
deviations  from  the  normal  type  of  structure,  esp.  in  man. 
2.  In  discourse,  affectation  of  sublimity;  bombast.  Obs. 
—  ter  a-to-log'i  cal  (-to-15j'T-k31),  a.  —  ter  a-tol'c  gist 

(-t51'o-jist),  n. 

ter  a  to'ma  (-to'md),  n. ;  pi.  -tomata  (-to'ma-ta)  [NL. ; 
terato — |-  -oma.]  Med.  A  tumor,  sometimes  found  in  in¬ 
fants,  made  up  of  a  heterogeneous  mixture  of  tissues,  as  of 
bone,  cartilage,  muscle,  etc.  —  ter'a-tom'a-tOUS  (-tCm'd- 
tws  ;  -to'md-tws),  a. 

ter'bi  um  (tGr'l  1-ttm),  n.  [NL..  fr.  Yt ierby,  in  Sweden. 
Cf.  erbium.]  Chem.  A  rare  metallic  element,  resembling 
yttrium,  found  (in  combination)  in  certain  minerals,  as 
gadolinite  and  samarskite.  It  is  trivalent.  Symbol,  Tb  or 
Tr;  at.  wt.,  159.2.  —  ter'bic  (-bTk),  a. 
terce  (tGrs),  n.  [See  tierce.]  1.  A  third.  Obs.  Craig. 
2.  a  Scots  Law.  The  widow  s  right  corresponding  to  the 
common-law  dower,  b  Eccl.  =  tierce,  2. 
ter'cel  (tGr'sgl),  n.  [OF.  tercel ,  or  terguel  (cf.  LL.  trr/iolus ), 
dim.  fr.  L.  tertius  the  third  ;  — according  to  some,  because 
every  third  bird  in  the  nest  is  a  male  ;  according  to  others, 
because  the  male  is  a  third  smaller  than  the  female.  Cf. 
tierce.]  1.  Falconry.  The  male  of  various  falcons,  esp. 
of  the  peregrine  ;  also,  the  male  of  the  goshawk. 

2.  A  male  eagle.  Obs.  Chaucer. 

ter  cen'te-na  ry  (tGr-sSn'te-na-rT),  a.  [ ter -  -f-  centenary.] 
Including,  or  relating  to,  an  interval  of  three  hundred 
years,  —n.  The  three  hundredth  annivenary  of  any 
event ;  also,  a  celebration  of  such  an  anniversary, 
ter'cet  (tfir'fc.St;  ter-sSt/),  n.  [F.,  fr.  It.  terzetto ,  dim.  of 
terzo  third,  L.  tertius.  See  tierce  ;  cf.  terzetto.] 
Music  tb  Pros.  A  triplet. 

ter'e-bel'la(tgr'c-bSl'd),??.  [NL.;  dim.  of  L.  terebra  a  borer.] 

1.  Surg.  A  trephine  or  trepan. 

2.  [cap.]  Zool.  A  genus  of  tubicolous marine  annelids  with 
very  long  cephalic  cirri,  three  pairs  of  gills,  and  small 
chsptiferous  lobes.  It  is  the  type  of  a  family,  Ter'e-bel'- 
li-dae  (-T-de).  Hence,  ter'e-bel'Iid  (-Td),  a.  d-  n.  — ter'e- 
bel'lold  (-oid),  a. 

ter  eb'ic  (tSr-61/!k  ;  -e'bTk),  a.  [terefcinth  -f-  -?e.]  Chem. 
Designating,  or  pertaining  to,  a  white  crystalline  acid, 
C7H10O4,  obtained  by  the  oxidation  of  oil  of  turpentine 
with  nitric  acid,  and  by  other  methods.  It  is  a 
dimethyl  derivative  of  paraconic  acid, 
ter'e-billth  (tSr'e-binth),  n.  [L.  terebinthus ,  Gr. 
Tepe/3u'0o? :  cf.  F.  tereointhe.  Cf.  turpentine.] 

1.  Turpentine.  Obs. 

2.  A  small  European  anacardiaceous  tree  ( Pistacia 
terebinthus)  yielding  Chian  turpentine. 

ter  e  bin'thic  (-bin'tlnk),  a.  Pertaining  to,  or  re¬ 
sembling,  turpentine  ;  as,  terebinthic  qualities, 
ter  e  bill'thine  (-thin),  a.  [L.  terebinlhinus,  Gr. 
repeal »/0u'<k.]  a  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  terebinth 
tree,  b  Pert,  to,  consisting  of,  or  like,  turpentine. 
Ter'e-bin'thus  (-tlms),  n.  [L.  See  terebinth.] 

Bot.  A  large  genus  of  tropical  American  balsame- 
aceons  trees  (called  also  Bursera).  They  have 
flowers  with  a  corolla  of  3-5  petals  inserted  with 
the  (5-10  stamens  beneath  the  disk.  All  yield  a 
sweet  aromatic  balsam.  T.  simaruba  is  the  gumbo 
limbo.  See  gumbo  limbo,  acuyari  wood. 
ter'e-bra  (tgr'e-brd),  n. ;  pi.  L.  -bras  (brdz),  L. 

-BRiE  (-bre).  [L.,  a  borer.]  1.  Rom.  Anliq. 

A  machine  used  in  sieges  to  start  a  breach,  by  Terebra  (T. 
means  of  a  pointed  beam  working  in  a  groove,  tiffrina). 

2.  Zool.  a  [cap.']  A  genus  of  marine  toxoglossate  gastro¬ 
pods  haviug’a  long,  tapering  spire,  b  The  boring  ovipositor 
of  a  hymenopterous  insect. 


ten'ter  (tgn'tPr),  v.  i.  To  admit 
of  being  tentered. 
tenfc'er,  n.  One  who  occupies, 
or  lives  in,  n  tent. 

Ten'ter-den’s  Act.  =  Lord 
Tenterden’s  Act. 
ten'ter-hook'  wil'ley.  =  fear- 
N a co fit,  /».,  4.  [Dial.  Eng.  I 
tent'ful,  a.  Attentive.  Obs.  or] 
tent'ful,  n.  See  -h  i  ,  *2. 
tenth,  r.  t.  To  decimate  :  to 
tithf*.  Obs.  [  Obs.  | 

ten  th'  deal',  n.  A  tenth  part.| 
tenth'ly,  adv.  of  tenth. 
ten'ti-cle,  n.  A  little  tent.  Obs. 
tentif.  4*  tentive. 
ten-tig'i-nous  (tSn-tlj'T-nws),  a. 
fL.  lentigo ,  - inis ,  u  tension, 
IecherouBiiess,  fr.  tendere,  ten - 
turn* to stretoh.1  Obs.  1.  Stiff ; 
stretched  :  strained. 

2.  Lustful,  or  pertaining  to  lust, 
ten-ti'go  (tCn-tl'go),  h.  [L.] 
Priapism;  also,  satyriasis.  Rare. 
ten  tll'la (-til'd),  h.  [NI,.  dim.] 
Zool.  A  branch  of  a  tentacle, 
ten-til'lum  (-wm),  n.  [NL.  dim.J 
Zool.  A  tentilla. 
tent'l-ly  (tCn'tY-lT ),  adv.  [From 
dial,  tentg  careful.]  Carefully; 
watchfully.  Scot. 
ten'tive,  a.  Aphetic  form  of 
attentive.  —  ten'tive  ly.  adv. 
—  ten'tive-nesa,  n.  All  Obs.  or 
Dial.  Eng. 

tent'less,  a.  Scot.  1.  Careless. 

2.  Unheeded  ;  unnoticed.  Obs. 

3.  Not  cared  for  ;  untended, 
tent'mak'er  (tfnt'mak'Sr),  n. 
One  who  makes  tents, 
ten'tor,  n.  [See  tenter  a  ma¬ 
chine.]  An  instrument  for 
stretching  cloth.  Obs.  [  Obs .  | 
ten  to'rl-an,  a.  Pert,  to  a  tent.  | 
ten'to-ry,  n.  [L.  tentorium  a 
tent.]  A  tent ;  an  awning.  Obs. 
tentonre.  +  tenter. 


tent  peg  or  pin.  A  peg  driven 
into  the  ground  to  which  to 
fasten  a  tent  rope, 
tent  tree.  A  tall  screw  pine 
( Panaanns  forstcri ),  confined  to 
Lord  Howe’s  Island, 
tenture.  ^  tenter,  a  machine. 
ten'ture(ten'tflr),  n.  [F.]  Wall 
decorations,  esp.  paner.  Rare. 
tent'work"  (tcnt'wflrk').  n. 
Work  made  with  tent  stitch, 
tent 'wort'  (-wftrt'),;/.  Wall  rue. 
tent'y  ( tcn'tY),  a.  Careful  ;  at¬ 
tentive  ;  watchful.  —  adv.  Both 
Scot. 

ten'u-ate  (tfn'fl-at),  v.  t.  [L. 
te  mint  us,  p.  p.  of  tenuure  to 
make  thin.  See  tenuous.]  To 
make  thin:  toattenuate.  Rare. 
ten  u-i-fo'li-ous  (-I-fo-'lY-ws),  a. 
[L.  tennis  thin  +  folium  a  leaf.] 
Having  thin  or  narrow  leaves.  R. 
te-nu'i-ous  (tfi-nO'Y-tts),  a.  [See 
tenuous.]  =  tenuous.  Obs. 
ten  u-l-ros'ter  (tPn'fi-Y-r^s'tPr), 
n.  [NL.;  L.  tenuis  thin  -f-  ros¬ 
trum  a  beak.]  One  of  the  Tenui- 
rostres.  Rare. 

ten'u  1-ros'tral  (-trrtl),  a.  a 
Slender-billed,  b  <  >f  or  pertain¬ 
ing  to  the  Tenuirostres. 

Ten  u-i  ros'tres  (-trez).  n.  pi. 
[NL.]  Zobl.  In  old  classifica¬ 
tions,  an  unnatural  group  of 
mostly  passerine  birds  having 
slender  bills,  including  hum¬ 
ming  birds,  sunbirds,  honey 
enters,  nuthatches,  and  others, 
tenur.  tenure.  ^  tenor. 
ten'u-ry,  n.  Tenure.  Obs. 
ten-weeks  stock.  A  form  of 
the  common  stock  (see  stock, 
29  b),  blooming  the  first  season, 
tenya.  f  tennis.  [tenson.I 
ten'zon  (tfin'zwn).  Yar.  of| 
teo.  *1*  tee,  draw;  the. 
teoeb.  +  TOUGH. 


teo  ie.  i*  till,  v. 

teologye.  +  theology. 

teome  team. 

teon.  4*  tee,  draw;  ten. 

teond.  4*  tenth. 

teone.  f  teen. 

teonne.  +  then. 

teonthe.  tenth. 

te'o  pan  (te'5-pfin  ;  tS'S-pan'), 

n.  (Mex  1  An  Aztec  temple 

similar  to  the  teocalli. 

teore,  teorien.  ^  tire. 

teoth.  f  tithe. 

teother.  •(♦  tithe  r. 

tep.  •(*  ta  p,  v. 

tep'al  (tSp'rtl  ;  te'pdl).  n.  [F. 
te.paie ,  fr.  pit  ale,  by  transposi¬ 
tion.]  Hot.  A  division  of  a  peri¬ 
anth.  Obs.  tf  R. 
tepate.  f  tippet. 
tep  e-fa c'tlon  (ttfp'f-ffik'shtfn). 
Act  of  tepefying. 
Te'pe-huan'  (t  a'p  U-w  a  n'),  n. 
One  of  u  warlike  tribe  of  Piman 
Indians,  now  few  in  number,  of 
the  Sierra  Madre  Mountains, 
Mexico.  They  are  agricultur¬ 
ists  and  weavers, 
tepet.  +TIPPET.  [teiii.lah.I 
teph  il-lah'  (tff'Y-lii').  ^'a^.  of  | 
teph'ra-man  cy  (t  C  Ur  d-in  ft  n'- 
sY),  n.  [Gr.  retypa  ashes  -I-  -man- 
c//.]  Divination  by  the  ashes  of 
the  altar  on  which  a  victim  had 
been  consumed  in  sacrifice, 
teph'ro-ite  (.-rO-It),  n.  [See  Te- 
phrosia.]  A  flesh-red  or  ash- 
gray  silicate  of  manganese, 
Mn2&i04,  sometimes  containing 
zinc. 

Te-phro'Bi-a  (tf-frC'zhY-a  ;  tCf- 
ro'sY-d),n.  [NL. ,  fr.  Gr.  T«<f>p6? 
ash-colored,  fr.  re(f)pa  ashes.] 
Bot.  Syn.  of  Cracca. 
tep'id-ly.adr.  of  tepid.  See  -lt. 
tep'id-nesB,  n.  See -ness. 


te'ple.  Var.  of  tepee. 

tep 'it.  4*  tepid. 

te'por  (te'prtr  ;  tCp'dr),  n.  [L., 

fr.  tepere  to  he  tepid.]  Gentle 

heat :  tepidness. 

te'poy.  Var.  of  teapoy. 

teppe.  4*  tap. 

||  te-qui'la  (ta-ke'lii),  «.  [From 
the  Tequila  district,  Mexico.J 
The  drink  mescal, 
ter.  f  tar;  tear,  n.;  there. 
ter,  n.  [Cf.  Dan.  tin  e  to  irritate, 
to  incense.]  Angcripnssion.  Obs. 
ter.  Abbr.  Terrace  :  territory, 
ter  age,  n.  [OF.  ferrageA  Land; 
realm  ;  possessions.  Ohs. 
Te'rah  (te'rd),  n.  Bib.  The 
iather  of  Abraham,  who  mi¬ 
grated  with  his  family  from  Ur 
of  the  Chaldees  to  Ilaran. 
te-ra'i  (t?-ra'e;  rl'),n.  [Hind. 
tarai.]  A  swampy  lowland  belt 
in  India  north  of  tneGnnges  and 
at  the  foot  of  the  Himalayas, 
terain.  +  tyran. 
ter  a -mor'phous  (t  Sr'd-ni  5  r'- 
fj?s),  a.  [Gr.  repay  monster  + 
-morphous.]  Having  a  mon¬ 
strous  form  or  nature, 
terandry.  *1*  tyran  dry. 
terane.  *f*  tyran. 
te'ras  (te'rfts  ;  tPr'ds),  w. ;  pi. 
terata  (t6r'd-td).  [NL.,  fr.  Gr. 
repas,  -aro?,  monster.]  Med. 
A  monster. 

terat.  Abbr.  Teratology, 
te-rat'i-cal  ( tf-rftt'Y-kdl),o.  [Gr. 
repav  a  wonder  ]  Wonderful  ; 
ominous  :  prodigious.  Obs. 
ter'a  tism  (t5r'd-tYz’m),  n.  [Gr. 
t epa^,  -cto<;,  monster.]  3 led. 
Monstrosity  or  anomaly, 
ter'a-to-gen'e  siB  ( tfr'd-tfl-j^n'- 
T-sTs),  Terat.  Teratogenv. 
ter  a-toa'co-py  (tC r'd-t  8  s'k  6- 
pY),  n.  [terato- + -scapy.")  Div¬ 


ination  by  monstrosities, 
ter'a-to' sis  (-to'sis],  n.  [NL.  ; 
terato-  -f-  -osis. ]  Med.  Monstros¬ 
ity  ;  terutimn. 
teraunt.  4*  tyrant. 
terawntrye.  *i*  tyrantry. 
terbentine.  +  turpentine. 
ter'bi-a  (tOr'bY-d),  v.  [NL.] 
Chem.  Terbium  oxide,  3 
one  of  the  rare  earths, 
ter'ble  (ter'b’l).  Dial.  Eng. 
var.  of  terrible. 
terce.  *i*  terse. 
ter'cel,  a.  Male;  — said  of  a 
hawk  or  of  an  eagle.  Ohs. 
terce'let(tflrs'lft),  w.  [OF.  &  F. 
tiercelet ,  dim.]  A  male  falcon, 
hawk,  or  bird  of  prey, 
ter'cel-lene  (tftr's/'-len), /?.  [Cf. 
tercel.]  Small  male  hawk. Obs. 
ter'cen-ten'ni-al  (tfir/s£n-ti!n'Y- 
dl),  a.  Sr  n  =  tercentenary. 
tere'er  (tQr's5r),  n.  Scots  Law. 
A  widow  entitled  to  terce. 
ter-chlo'ride  (tQr-kl5'rId  ;  rYd), 
n.  Chem.  A  trichloride, 
ter'ei-a.  4*  tertia. 
ter'eian.  f  tertian. 
ter'eine  (tOr'sYn),  w.  [L.  tertius 
the  third:  cf.  F.ferc/ne.J  Bot.  A 
layer  of  the  primine  or  sec  un¬ 
dine  of  an  ovule,  originally  sup¬ 
posed  to  he  a  third  coat.  Rare. 
terdelyng.  +  tukdlino. 
tere.  +  tar,  tear,  there. 
tere,  a.  [Cf.  F.  dial,  tere  ten¬ 
der.]  Delicate  ;  dainty.  Obs. 
tere.  a.  tf  n.  Designating  fine 
flour.  Obs.  [cult;  racking.  Obs.  I 
tere.w.  Tedious;  lingering;  ditti-l 
ter 'e  bate  (tfr't-blit),  n.  [See 
terebinth.]  Chem.  A  salt  or 
ester  of  terebic  acid. 
ter'e-bel'lum(-b£K»7m),n.  [NL., 
dim.  of  L.  terebrum  a  borer,  tre¬ 
phine.]  A  cranial  perforator. 
Ter'e^bel'lum,  n.  [LL.,  supposed 


to  be  a  corruption  of  Ptolemy’s 
T€TpaTrAevpop,  lit.,  a  quadrilat¬ 
eral.]  A  group  of  four  stars  at  the 
base  of  the  tail  ot  Sagittarius, 
ter'e-bene  (t£r'£-ben),  u.  [See 
TEREBINTH  ;  Cf.  TERPEN  E.] 

Chem  A  mixture  of  terpenes 
formed  by  action  of  sulphuric 
acid  on  oil  of  turpentine  and 
distillation  with  steam, 
ter'e-ben'thene  (-ben'then),  n. 
[See  terebinth  ]  See  pi k en e. 
ter'e-bi-len'ic  (-bY-16n'Yk),  «. 
Chem.  Designating  a  crystal¬ 
line  acid,  C-r 1 1  O4,  formed  indi¬ 
rectly  from  terebic  acid, 
ter'e-bin'thl-na  (-bYn'thY-nd ; 
-bln-thl'nd;,  n.  [NL.]  Pharm. 
Turpentine. 

ter'e-bin'thi-nate(-hYn'thY-n{tt), 
or  ter  e-bin 'thi-nous  (-lms),  a. 

=  TKREBINTHIN  E. 

terebinth  tree.  =  terebinth, 2. 
ter'e-brant  (tCr'f-brdnt),  a.  [L. 
terebrans ,  - antis ,  p.  pr.]  Boring, 
or  adapted  for  boring  ;  of  or  per¬ 
taining  to  the  Terehrantia. 
ter'e-brant,  n.  A  bore.  Rare. 
Ter'e-bran'ti-af-brftn'shY-d),  n. 
pi-  [NL.]  Zool.  A  division  of 
Hymenoptera  including  those 
which  have  a  boring  ovipositor. 
It  is  usually  one  of  two  subor¬ 
ders  (the  other  being  Aculeata) 
into  which  hvmenopterous  in¬ 
sects  are  divided,  and  includes 
the  sawflies,  gallflies,  ichneu¬ 
mon  flies,chalcid  flies, andallies. 
ter'e-brate  (tCr'f-brat),  v.  t.  [L. 
terebratus ,  p.  p.  of  terebrare ,  fr. 
terebra  a  borer,  terete  to  rub.] 
To  perforate  ;  bore, 
ter'e-brate.  r.  i.  To  be  a  bore.  R. 
ter'e-brate (-brftt),  a.  [SeeTERK- 
R  R a .]  Zobl.  a  Modified  for  bor¬ 
ing.  b  Provided  with  a  terebra. 


food,  foot  •  out,  oil ;  chair ;  go  ;  sing,  iijk  ;  *fcen,  thin ;  nature,  verdure  (250) ;  k  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144) ;  boN  ;  yet ;  zh  =:  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Guidb. 
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Terebratulidae  ( Terebratu- 
linu  septentrionalis ).  Nat. 
size. 


Ter'e-brat'u-la  (t8r/$-br5t'jj-lri),  n.  [NL.,  dim.  fr.  L.  tere- 
bratus ,  p.  p.,  perforated.]  1.  Zool.  &  Pafeon.  A  genus  of 
arthropomatous  brachiopods  with  arms  borne 
by  a  calcareous  loop  and  the 
larger  valve  of  the  shell  having 
a  small  hole  through  which  the 
short  peduncle  projects.  It 
includes  many  living  and  a  few 
fossil  species,  and  is  the  type 
of  a  family,  Ter  e  bra  tu'li  dae 
( -brd-tu'li-de). 

2.  [/.  c .]  L.  pi.  -l m  (-le).  Any 
bracliiopod  of  this  genus  ;  a  lamp 
shell. 

—  ter'e  brat'u-lid  (-br5tlu-lTd), 
a.  &  71.  —  ter'e-brat'u  li  form' 

(-lt-fSrm'),  a.  —  ter'e-brat'u  loid  (-loid),  a. 

Te-re'do  (te-re'do),  n.  [L.,  a  worm  that  gnaws  wood, 
clothes,  etc.,  fr.  Gr.  rep^S^e.]  a  Zool.  The  genus  of  mol- 
lusks  containing  the  typical  shipworms,  the  type  of  a  small 
family,  Ter'e  din'i  daB  (tSre-dln'T-de).  b  [/.  c.]  pi.  E. 
-dos  (-doz),  L.  -dines  (-dT-nez).  A  shipwonn. 
ter'ek  (tSr'Sk),  n.  [Because  found  on  the  Terek  River  in 
the  Caucasus.]  A  sandpiper  ( Terekin  ci- 
nerea)  of  the  Old  World,  breeding  in  the 
far  north  of  eastern  Europe  and  Asia  and 
migrating  to  South  Africa 
and  Australia.  It  fre¬ 
quents  rivers, 
ter  eph  thal'ic  (t  5  r'5  f- 
thSl'Tk),  a.  [fe/  ebene -f- 
phthalic.~\  Chevi.  Designating, 
or  pert,  to,  a  white  crystalline 
dibasic  acid  obtained  by  oxida-  »i-  l 
tion  of  oil  of  turpentine,  paraxy- 
lene,  etc.  It  isparaphthalic  acid.  "  T 

See  PHTHALIC.  1  eruk  <  1*rtkia  cinerea). 

Te-re'sian  (te-re'shan ;  -zhan),  n.  [Sp.  Teresa  Theresa.] 
Reel.  Hist.  A  barefooted  Carmelite  living  under  the  rule 
founded  by  St.  Theresa  (1515-82).  —  Te-re'sian,  a. 

II  te'res  ma'ior  (te'rez  ina'j^r).  [NL.  teres  (sc.  musculus)  a 
round  or  smooth  muscle  +  L.  major  greater.]  Anat.  A 
muscle  arising  from  the  dorsal  surface  ot  the  inferior  angle 
of  the  scapula  and  from  a  fibrous  septum  between  itself 
and  the  teres  minor  and  infraspinatus  muscles,  and  in¬ 
serted  into  the  humerus  by  a  tendon  passing  in  front  of 
the  long  head  of  the  triceps. 

I!  te'res  mi'nor  (ini'n&r).  [NL.  teres  (sc.  musculus)  a  round 
or  smooth  muscle  +  L.  minor  less. J  Anat.  A  muscle  aris¬ 
ing  from  the  dorsal  surface  of  the  axillary  border  of  the 
scapula  and  from  the  fibrous  septa  between  itself  and  the 
teres  major  and  infraspinatus  muscles,  and  inserted  into 
the  lower  part  of  the  greater  tuberosity  of  the  humerus, 
passing  behind  the  long  head  of  the  triceps, 
te  rete'  (te-ret' ;  tSr'et),  a.  [L.  teres ,  - etis ,  rounded  off, 
properly,  rubbed  off,  fr.  terere  to  rub.]  Cylindrical  in 
transverse  section,  as  many  plant  stems, 
ter'gal  (tfir'gal),  a.  [L.  tergum  the  back.]  Zool.  Per¬ 
taining  to  the  back,  or  terguin. 
ter'gant  (-g<tnt),  a.  Chiefly  Her.  Showing  the  back.  “ Ter - 
gant  fugitives.”  H.  B.  Alexander. 

ter'gite  (tfir'jlt),  n.  Zool.  The  dorsal  plate,  or  dorsal 
portion  of  the  covering,  of  a  somite  of  an  articulate  animal. 
—  ter-gil'ic  (ter-jlt'Tk),  a. 

ter'gi-ver  sate'  (tftr'ji-ver-sat') ;  v.  i.  ;  -sat'ed  (-sat'Sd) ; 
-sat'ino  (-sat'Tng).  [L.  lergiversalus,  p.  p.  of  tergiversari 
to  turn  one’s  back,  to  shift ;  tergum  back  -f  versare ,  freq. 
of  vertere  to  turn.  See  version.]  To  shift ;  to  practice 
evasion  ;  to  use  subterfuges  ;  to  shuffle, 
ter'gi-ver-sa'tion  (-sa'shun),  n.  [L.  tergiversatio :  cf.  F. 
tergiversation.']  1.  Act  of  tergiversating  ;  a  shifting ; 
shift ;  subterfuge  ;  evasion. 

2.  Fickleness  of  conduct;  inconstancy;  act  of  turning 
against  a  cause  which  one  formerly  supported, 
ter'gum  (tfir'g&m),  n.  ;  L.pl.  terga  (-gd).  [L.,  the  back.] 

Zool.  a  The  back  of  an  animal,  b  A  tergite.  c  One  of 
the  dorsal  plates  of  the  operculum  of  a  barnacle, 
term  (tfirm),  n.  [ME.  terme,  F.  terme ,  L.  ter  men,  -inis, 
terminus ,  a  boundary  limit,  end  ;  akin  to  Gr.  repg.a,  Tcpfuav; 
cf.  Skr.  tar  to  go  over.  See  thrum  a  tuft ;  cf.  terminus, 
determine,  exterminate.]  1.  That  which  limits  the  ex¬ 
tent  of  anything  ;  limit ;  bound  ;  termination  ;  end. 

Corruption  is  a  reciprocal  to  generation,  and  they  two  are  as 
nature’s  two  terms ,  or  boundaries.  Bacon. 

2.  Geom.  That  which  bounds  a  higher  extent;  a  point, 
line,  or  superficies,  that  limits ;  as,  a  term  of  a  superficies 
is  a  line,  and  a  term  of  a  solid  is  a  superficies. 

3.  A  boundary  post  or  stone ;  esp.,  a  quad¬ 
rangular  pillar,  often  tapering  downward, 
adorned  on  the  top  with  the  figure  of  a  head 
or  upper  part  of  the  body;  —  called  also  termi¬ 
nal  figure  or  statue.  See  terminus,  2. 

4.  Naut.  A  piece  of  carved  work  placed  under 
each  end  of  the  taffrail. 

6  Issue  ;  conclusion  ;  outcome.  Now  Rare. 

6.  A  limited  or  definite  extent  of  time ;  the 
time  for  which  anything  lasts  ;  as,  a  term  of 
five  years;  the  term  of  life  ;  a  presidential  term. 

7-  Specif.:  a  In  universities,  schools,  etc.,  adef- 
inite  continuous  period  during  which  instruc¬ 
tion  is  regularly  given  to  students ;  as,  the 
school  year  is  divided  into  three  terms,  b  The 
time  for  which  a  court  is  held,  or  is  open  for 
the  trial  of  causes,  during  which  time  alone  the 
powers  of  the  court  incidental  to  actual  sittings 
for  the  hearing  of  cases  may  be  validlv  exer-  Roman  Term 
cised.  In  England  there  were  formerly  four  (3).  a  Game, 
terms  in  the  year,  during  which  the  superior  courts  were 
open  ;  Hilary  term,  beginning  on  the  11th  and  ending  on  the 
31st  of  January  ;  Easter  term,  beginning  on  the  15th  of  April, 


and  ending  on  the  8th  of  May;  Trinity  term,  beginning  on  the 
22d  day  of  May,  and  ending  on  the  12th  of  June  ^Michael¬ 
mas  term,  beginning  on  the  2d  and  ending  on  the  25th  day 
of  November.  The  rest  of  the  year  was  called  vacation. 
The  legal  division  of  the  year  into  terms  so  far  as  related  to 
the  administration  of  justice  was  abolished  by  the  Judi¬ 
cature  Acts;  but  there  are  still  four  sittings  of  the  Supreme 
Court  in  each  year,  called  the  Michael  nuts,  Hilary ,  Easter, 
and  Trinity  sittings,  coming,  in  general,  in  the  same  parts 
of  the  year  as  the  older  terms,  c  Law.  (1)  The  whole  time 
for  which  an  estate  is  granted,  as  for  the  term  of  a  life  or 
lives,  or  fora  term  of  years.  (2)  The  estate  or  interest  held 
by  one  for  a  term.  Cf.  tenement,  1.  (3)  A  space  of  time 
granted  to  a  debtor  for  discharging  his  obligation. 

8.  A  time  or  date  fixed,  appointed,  or  agreed  upon.  Ohs., 
except  as  follows  :  Specif.  :  Law.  a  The  time  fixed  for  the 
payment  of  rents  or  interest;  esp.  :  (1)  In  England  and 
Ireland,  a  quarter  day.  (2)  In  Scotland,  either  of  the  four 
days  corresponding  to  the  English  quarter  days,  these  be¬ 
ing  Whitsunday,  May  15,  and  Martinmas,  Nov.  11,  called 
legal  terms ;  and  Candlemas,  Feb.  2,  and  Lammas  Day, 
Aug.  1,  specifically  called  conventional  terms.  However, 
any  terms  adopted  by  agreement  other  than  the  legal  terms 
are  called  conventional  terms,  the  rent  being  called  back¬ 
hand  rent  when  the  term  is  postponed,  and  forehand  rent 
when  it  is  accelerated,  or  fixed  at  an  earlier  date,  b  The 
semiannual  day  in  Great  Britain  on  which  a  farm  or  domes¬ 
tic  servant  is  paid  or  on  which  a  working  period  begins. 

9.  pi.  Med.  The  menses. 

10.  Logic.  The  subject  or  the  predicate  of  a  proposition  ; 
one  of  the  three  component  parts  of  a  syllogism,  each  one  of 
which  is  used  twice.  The  predicate  of  the  cpnclusion  of  a 
syllogism  is  called  the  major  term,  because  it  is  the  most 
general,  and  the  subject  of  the  conclusion  is  called  the 
minor  term,  because  it  is  less  general.  These  are  called 
the  extremes  ;  and  the  third  term,  introduced  as  a  common 
measure,  is  called  the  mean  or  middle  term.  Thus  in  the 
syllogism  :  “  Every  vegetable  is  combustible  ;  every  tree  is 
a  vegetable ;  therefore  every  tree  is  combustible,”  com¬ 
bustible,  the  predicate  of  the  conclusion,  is  the  major  term, 
tree  is  the  minor  term,  vegetable  is  the  middle  term. 

11.  A  word  or  expression  designative  of  a  definite  con¬ 

ception  ;  specif.,  a  word  or  expression  that  has  a  precisely 
limited  meaning  in  certain  relations  and  uses,  or  is  pecul¬ 
iar  to  a  science,  art,  profession,  or  the  like ;  as,  a  techni¬ 
cal  term.  “  Terms  quaint  of  law.”  Chaucer. 

12.  Logic.  That  which  a  word  denotes  conceived  as  a  speci¬ 
fied  and  determinate  object  or  as  an  element  of  a  relation. 

13.  pi.  Propositions,  limitations,  or  provisions,  stated  or 
offered,  as  in  contracts,  for  the  acceptance  of  another  and 
determining  the  nature  and  scope  of  the  agreement ;  condi¬ 
tions  ;  as,  the  terms  of  a  sale  ;  terms  cash. 

14-  pi.  a  (1)  Mutual  relationship;  relative  position; 
footing  ;  — often  with  on  or  upon  ;  as,  to  be  on  good  terms 
with  one.  (2)  Good  or  even  footing  ;  agreement;  as,  to 
come  to  terms  with  one.  b  Conditions;  state;  circum¬ 
stances,  esp.  circumstances  that  limit  or  control.  Archaic. 

15.  Math,  a  Alg.  A  member  of  a  compound  quantity  ;  as, 
a  or  b  in  a  -j-  b  ;  ab  or  cd  in  ab  —  cd.  b  Any  of  the  mem¬ 
bers  composing  a  proportion  or  ratio. 

16.  Astral.  An  essential  dignity. 

Syn.  —  Term,  word  are  frequently  interchangeable.  But 
word  has  the  general  sense  of  an  expressive  vocable  ;  term 
is  commonly  more  specific,  and  designates  a  word  which 
has  a  precisely  limited,  often  technical,  use  or  meaning ; 
as,  purity  of  style  depends  on  the  choice  of  words ,  and 
precision  of  style  on  a  clear  understanding  of  the  terms 
used  ;  “  A  very  large  number  of  technical  terms  have  been 
translated  into  English,  and  thus  new'  meanings  have  been 
added  to  many  popular  words  ”  ( G.  L.  Kittredge). 
at  term,  at  the  end  of  a  term,  or  definite  period  of  time  ; 
specif.,  Med.,  at  the  expiration  of  the  full  period  of  gesta¬ 
tion.  —  In  t.,  in  set  terms.  Ohs.  Chaucer.  —  t.  of  art,  a  w'ord 
or  phrase  having  a  specific  signification  in  some  specific  de¬ 
partment  of  knowledge.  —  t.  of  thought,  the  result  of  a 
process  of  thought ;  the  conclusion  or  upshot  of  an  entire 
train  of  considerations.  —  terms  of  a  proportion  (or  ratio), 
Math.,  the  four  (or  twro)  members  of  which  it  is  composed, 
term  (tfirm),  v.  t.  ;  termed  (tfirmd) ;  term'ing.  [See  term, 
7i.  ;  cf.  terminate.]  To  apply  a  term  to  ;  to  name  ;  call. 

Men  term  what  is  beyond  the  limits  of  the  universe  “imagi¬ 
nary  space.”  Locke. 

ter'ma-gan-cy  (tflr'um-gdn-sT),  n.  State  or  quality  of  being 
termagant. 

ter'ma  gant  (-g&nt),  n.  [ME.  Termagant,  Tervaganl, 
Termagant  (in  sense  1),  OF.  Tervagan,  Tervagant,  trivi- 
gan(t) ;  cf.  It.  Trivigante  (fr.  F.).]  1.  [ccrp.]  An  imagi¬ 

nary  being  supposed  by  Christians  to  be  a  Mohammedan 
deity.  He  is  represented  in  ancient  moralities,  farces,  and 
puppet  show's  as  vociferous  and  tumultuous. 

2.  A  boisterous,  brawling,  turbulent  person; — formerly 
applied  to  both  sexes,  now  only  to  women, 
ter'ma  gant,  a.  Tumultuous  ;  turbulent  ;  boisterous ; 
furious ;  quarrelsome  ;  scolding.  —  ter'ma-gant-ly,  adv. 

A  termagant,  imperious,  prodigal,  profligate  wench.  Arhuthnot. 
term'al  (tfir'mdl),  a.  Logic.  Characterized  by  distinction 
of  a  term  or  terms  ;  aa,  a  termal  proposition,  that  is,  a  prop¬ 
osition  of  third  adjacent. 

term  day.  A  day  which  is  a  term  (as  for  payment  of  rent), 
or  is  a  day  in  a  term,  as  of  the  sitting  of  a  court ;  esp..  one 
of  a  series  of  special  days,  designated  by  scientists  ot  dif¬ 
ferent  nations  or  stations,  for  making  synoptic  magnetic, 
meteorological,  or  other  physical  observations, 
term'er  (tGr'mer),  n.  1.  One  who  resorted  to  London  dur¬ 
ing  the  law  term  only,  esp.  one  whose  object  was  intrigue, 
dishonest  practices,  dissipation,  etc.  Obs.  or  Hist. 

2.  Law.  =  TERMOR. 

3.  A  person  serving  a  term  in  prison;  —  U6ed  with  an 
ordinal ;  as,  first  termer,  third  termer. 

term  fee  Law.  A  fee  by  the  term,  chargeable  to  a  suitor, 
or  by  law  fixed  and  taxable  in  the  costs  of  a  cause,  for  each 
or  any  term  it  is  in  court. 

ter'mi-na-ble  (tQr'inT-nd-b’l),  a.  [See  terminate.]  That 
may  be  terminated  or  bounded  ;  limitable  ;  discontinuing 


after  a  certain  term.  —  ter  mi  na-bil'i  ty  (-bTl'T-tT),  ter'- 
mi-na  ble  ness,  n.  —  terminable  annuity.  See  annuity,  2. 
ter'ml-nal  (tQr'uiT-nal),  a.  [L.  tcrminalis:  cf.  F.  terminal 
See  term,  7i.]  1.  Of  or  pert,  to  a  term,  as  an  end, 
extremity,  boundary,  or  terminus;  forming  the 
terminus  or  extremity  ;  as,  a  terminal  pillar. 

2.  Bot.  Growing  at  the  end  of  a  branch  or  stem. 

3.  Railroads.  Pertaining  to  a  railroad  terminal ; 

connected  with  the  receipt  or  delivery  of  freight ; 
as,  terminal  charges.  See  terminal,  n.,  3  b 
4  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  term,  or  fixed  period 
of  time  ;  occurring  in  a  term  or  in  every  term  ;  . 

as,  a  terminal  dinner  ;  a  terminal  subscription.  1 

5.  Logic.  Pert,  to,  or  constituted  by,  a  term. 

terminal  dementia.  See  dementia.  —  t.  figure.  =TERM,  3- 

—  t.  moraine.  Geol.  See  moraine.  —  t.  pedestal,  a  game. 

—  t.  quantity,  Logic ,  the  quantity  of  a  term.  —  t.  reserve. 
See  reserve,  n.,  3.  —  t.  sinus,  Embryol.,  a  circular  blood 
sinus  bordering  the  area  vasculosa.  —  t.  statuo.  =  term, 
n.,  3.  —  t.  stress.  See  stress,  n.,  4. 

ter'mi  nal,  n.  1.  The  part  w  hich  terminates,  or  forms  the 
end  of,  something;  termination  ;  extremity;  end. 

2.  Elec.  Either  of  the  ends  of  a  conducting  circuit,  as  of 
an  induction  coil,  dynamo,  or  electric  motor ;  a  pole. 

3.  Railroads,  a  The  end  of  a  line  of  railroad,  with  the 
switches,  stations,  sheds,  and  other  appliances  pertaining 
thereto,  b  Any  station  for  the  delivery  or  receipt  of 
freight  lying  too  far  from  the  main  line  to  be  served  by 
mere  sidings,  c  A  rate  charged  on  all  freight,  independ¬ 
ent  of  the  distance,  and  supposed  to  cover  the  expenses 
of  station  service,  as  distinct  from  mileage  rate,  generally 
proportionate  to  the  distance  and  intended  to  cover  move¬ 
ment  expenses;  a  terminal  charge,  d  A  town  lying  at 
the  end  of  a  railroad  ;  —  more  properly  called  a  terminus. 

4.  A  rch.  A  terminating  and  usually  ornamental  detail,  as 
the  carved  end  of  a  church  pew. 

Ter  mi-na'li-a  (tflr'mT-na'lT-d),  n.  pi.  [L.]  Rom.  Relig. 
A  festival  held  on  Feb.  23,  the  establishment  of  which  was 
ascribed  to  Numa,  on  w  hich  neighbors  met  at  their  mu¬ 
tual  boundaries,  made  offerings  to  the  termini,  or  bound¬ 
ary  stones,  and  joined  in  a  meal,  frolics,  etc. 
Ter'mi-na'li-a,  n.  [NL.  See  terminal,  o.]  Bot.  A  large 
genus  of  tropical  combretaceous  trees  and  shrubs  having 
entire  leaves  clustered  at  the  ends  of  the  branches  (whence 
the  name)  and  small  apetalous  flowers  in  loose  spikes.  T. 
catappa  is  the  Malabar  almond.  The  wood  of  several  spe¬ 
cies  is  valuable.  See  myrobalan,  1. 
ter'mi-nate  (ttir'mT-nat),  v.  t.  ;  -NAT'ED  (-liat'Sd)  ;  -nat'- 
ino  (-nat'Tng).  [L.  iemiinatus,  p.  p.  of  ierminare.  See 
term.]  1.  To  set  or  form  a  term  or  limit  to  ;  to  bound  ; 
limit ;  as,  to  terminate  a  surface  by  a  line. 

2.  To  put  an  end  to ;  to  make  to  cease  ;  to  end  ;  as,  to 
terminate  an  effort,  or  a  controversy. 

3.  Hence,  to  put  the  finishing  touch  to  ;  to  bring  to  com¬ 
pletion  ;  to  complete  ;  perfect.  Now  Rare. 

4.  To  express  in  terms  ;  to  apply  terms  to  ;  to  describe.  R. 

I  was  censuring  or  rather  tenninutiuy  my  own  soul.  Emerson. 

Syn.  —  See  close. 

ter'mi  nate,  v.  i.  1.  To  be  limited  in  space  by  a  point, 
line,  or  surface ;  to  stop  short ;  to  end  ;  as,  the  torrid 
zone  terminates  at  the  tropics. 

2  To  come  to  a  limit  in  time  ;  to  end  ;  close. 

Policies  of  insurance  which  from  any  cause  cease  to  be  in  force 
ore  said  to  “  terminate.  "  C.  E.  Willard. 

terminating  decimal,  a  terminate  decimal, 
ter'mi  nate  (-nat),  a.  Coming  to  an  end  or  capable  of 
ending:  limitable  or  limited  ;  specif..  Math.,  expressed  or 
expressible  in  a  finite  number  of  figures  or  terms  ;  as,  a  ter¬ 
minate  number  or  decimal. 

ter'mi  na'tion  (-na'shftn),  n.  [L.  lerminatio  a  bounding,, 
fixing,  determining  :  cf.  F.  terminaison,  OF.  also  ternrina- 
cion.  See  term.]  1.  Act  of  terminating,  or  of  limiting 
or  setting  bounds  ;  act  of  ending  or  concluding  ;  as,  a  li¬ 
mitary  termination  of  hostilities. 

2  That  which  ends,  limits,  or  bounds  ;  as  :  a  Limit  in  space 
or  extent ;  bound  ;  end  ;  as,  the  termination  of  a  line,  b 
End  in  time  or  existence  ;  as,  the  termination  of  life. 

3.  Gram.  The  ending  of  a  word  ;  a  final  syllable  or  letter; 
esp.,  the  part  added  to  a  stem  in  inflection. 

4  End  ;  conclusion  ;  completion  ;  result ;  as,  the  dispute- 
was  brought  to  a  satisfactory  termination. 

5.  Last  purpose  ;  determination  ;  decision.  Rare. 

6.  That  which  finishes  off  or  completes,  as,  in  architecture, 
a  terminal  or  a  finial.  Rare . 

7.  A  word  ;  term.  Obs.  Shak. 

Syn.  —  Termination, ending, terminus.  Termination  and 
ending  apply  esp.  to  temporal  relations  (except  as  noted 
below)  ana  are  often  interchangeable.  But  termination 
emphasizes  the  idea  of  a  limit  set ;  ending,  that  of  a  close 
or  conclusion  reached  ;  as,  before  the  termination  of  hos¬ 
tilities,  after  the  termination  of  the  period  agreed  on  ; 
”  The  maiden  sang  as  if  her  song  could  have  no  ending  ” 
(Wordsworth).  As  applied  to  inflectional  syllables  and 
similar  formative  elements  in  language,  termination  is  the 
more  technical,  ending,  the  more  familiar  term.  TermInus 
suggests  spatial  rather  than  temporal  relations  ;  as.  the  ter¬ 
minus  of  one’s  journey  (i.e.,  one’s  goal  or  destination); 
the  termination  of  one’s  journey  (i.  e.,  its  conclusion  in 
time) ;  a  railroad  terminus.  See  close. 

ter  mi-na'tion-al  (-21),  a.  Of,  pert,  to,  or  forming,  a 
termination,  esp.  the  concluding  syllable  of  a  word, 
ter'mi-na-tive  (tffr'inT-na-tTv),  a.  Tending  or  serving  to 
terminate;  terminating;  determining;  definitive;  absolute; 
specif.,  Philol.,  pert,  to,  or  designating,  a  verbal  form  which 
distinguishes  the  beginning  or  the  end  of  the  action  that  it 
denotes,  as  bpvvpu,  set  in  motion. — ter'mi-na-tive-ly,  adv. 
ter'mi  na'tor  (-na'ter),  n.  [L.,  he  w'ho  limits  or  sets 
bounds.]  1.  One  that  terminates. 

2.  Astron.  The  dividing  line  between  the  illuminated  and 
the  unilluminated  part  of  the  moon’s  or  a  planet’s  disk, 
ter'mi-na  to-ry  (-nd-tS-rT),  a.  Terminative;  limiting. 


ter'e-brat'ing  (tCr'P-brat^ng), 
j).  a.  Boring  ;  specif.  :  a  Zool. 
Designating  mollusks  which 
bore  in  rocks,  wood,  etc.  b  Me<l. 
Designating  certain  pains,  esp. 
those  of  locomotor  ataxia. 
terVbra'tion  (-bra'sh?7n),  n. 
[L.  terebratio .]  a  A  boring;  spe¬ 
cif. .trephining.  b  A  boring  pain, 
teref.  Var.  of  taraf.  f.SVoGI 
tere'ful.  a.  =  3d  tf.rf..  06s.| 
tereltorye.  +  territory. 
ter-el'la  (t  6  r-S  l'<i),  n.  [NT,., 
dim.  fr.  L.  terra  earth.]  Elec. 
An  earthkin. 


terement,  n.  Interment.  Obs. 
terene.  i*  teruf.nk. 
Ter-en'tian  (ter-gn'shdn),  a.  Of 
or  pert,  to  Terence,  or  having 
qualities  like  those  of  his  come¬ 
dies,  as  refinement  and  poetic 
finish. 

ter-eph'tha  late  (-Pf'thd-latbn. 
Che  hi.  A  salt  or  ester  of  tereph- 
thalic  acid. 

\[  te'res  at'que  ro-tun'dus.  [L.] 
Smooth  [or  polished]  and  round, 
i.  e.,  complete  or  perfect  like  a 
globe  ;  —  said  of  a  wise  man. 
Horace  ( Satires ,  II.  vii.  78). 


Te'resh  (te'rSsh).  Bib. 
tereatre.  +  terresthe. 
teret.  n.  Terete.  Obs.  [Terete.  I 
te  re'tial  (t^-re'&hrtl).  a.  Zool.  \ 
ter/e-ti-cau'date  (t  tf  rT'-t  I-k  fi'- 
dlt).  a.  [L.  teres. -etis,  round  -f 
cauda  tail.]  Round-tailed.  Bare. 
ter'e-ti-fo'li-ouB,  n.  [L.  teres, 
-etis.  round  +  E.  - folious .]  Hav¬ 
ing  terete  leaves.  Ohs. 
te  ret'iah  (t£-ret'lah  ;  t8r'et- 
Ish),  a.  See-isn. 
ter'e-tiam  (t5r'?-ttz’m),  n.  (See 
t  e  r  k  t  e.]  An  unmelodious 
verse.  Obs. 


ter'e-tous  (-t?7s),  a.  Terete.  Obs. 
Te'reua  (te'rflfi;  te'rC-fis),  ti. 
[L.,  fr.  Gr.  Tijpeu?.]  See  Pihlo- 
M ELA,  1.  [wallow.  Ob*.| 

ter'fle,  v.  i.  [AS .tearftianJ)  To| 
ter'ga.  v..  L.  pi.  of  tergum. 
tergat.  tergate.  target. 
ter-gem'i  nal  (t5  r-j  e  m'T-ndl), 
ter-gem'i-nate  (-j  m'Y-nftt).  or 
ter-gem'l-noua  (-n?7s),  a.  [Cf.  L. 
tergeminus;  ter  thrice  +  geminvs 
twin-born.  Cf.  trioeminous.] 
Bot.  Thrice  twin  :  forking  with 
three  pairs  of  leaflets. 


terget.  +  target. 
ter-glf'er-oua  (t?r-iTf't!r-u8),  a. 
[L.  tergum  the  back  -f-  -ferous.] 
Dorsiferous. 

ter'gi-ment  (t  fl  r'j  Y-m  ?  n  t),  n. 
[LL.  tergimentum. ]  A  make¬ 
weight.  Obs. 

ter'gi-ver^ant  (t  ft  r'jY  -v  ft  r'- 
w7nt).  a.  Tergiversating.  Rare. 
ter'gi-ver  ea  tor  (-vPr-sa'tPr),  n. 
(L.l  One  w’ho  tergiversates, 
ter'gi-verae  (tftr'iY-vftrs),  v.  i. 
To  tergiversate.  Obs. 
terlen.  +  tar,  to  incite;  tarry. 
terin.  +  therein. 


ter'in  (tgr'Tn)  Var.  of  tarin. 
terliBB.  +  TRELLIS.  [LOWE. I 

terly  terlowe.  +  tyrly  tyr-| 
term  Abbr.  Termination, 
ter'ma-gant-ism  (tftr'md-gllnt- 
Yz’m),  n .  Termagancy.  Rare . 
termd.  Termed.  Ref.  Sp. 
Ter'me8(tftr'mez),r/.  [L.  terme s , 
tarmes,  -it is,  a  woodw  orm.  Cf. 
termite.]  Zool.  The  typical 
genus  of  white  ants, 
ter'mi  nal-ly,w/r. of  terminal. 
ter'mi-nant  (tftr'mY-ntfnt),  n. 
[L.  terminans,  p.  pr.  of  termi- 
nare.]  Termination.  Obs. 


ale,  senate,  cSre,  lim,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofd ;  eve,  6vent,  6nd,  recent,  maker;  ice,  Ill;  old,  obey,  orb,  6dd,  s5ft,  connect;  use,  unite,  drn,  Op,  circt/s,  menu; 

|]  Foreign  Word.  +  Obsolete  Variant  of.  -f  combined  with.  =  equals. 
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ter'ml  ner  (tfir'raT-ner),  n.  [F.  terminer  to  end,  inf.  as  n.l 
Late.  A  determining.  See  oyer  and  terminer. 
ter'ml  nism  (-nlz’m),  n.  1.  Theol.  The  doctrine  held  by 
the  termiuists. 

2.  Philos.  The  doctrine  inaugurated  by  William  Ockham 
that  the  term  as  it  exists  in  the  mind  is  the  sole  basis  of 
logical  distinctions  ;  Occamism. 

Terminitm  was  a  symptom  of  decay,  for  in  its  work  is  notice¬ 
able  .  .  .  the  deterioration  in  the  scholastic  synthesis. 

__  New  lnt.  Encyc. 

ter'mi-nist  (-nlst),  tz.  [Cf.  F.  terminate.']  1.  Theol. 
One  who  maintains  that  God  has  fixed  a  certain  term  for 
the  probation  of  individual  persons,  during  which  period, 
and  no  longer,  they  have  the  offer  of  grace. 

2.  Philos.  An  Occam ist.  See  Occamism. 
ter  mi  nol'o  gy  (-n51'o-jT),  n.  [L.  terminus  term -f  E. 
-logy:  cf.  G.  terminologies  F.  terminologies  The  technical 
or  special  terms  or  words  used  in  any  business,  art,  science, 
or  the  like.  Cf.  nomenclature,  ?*.,  3.  —  ter'mi  no-log'i- 
cal  (-no-ioj'T-k&l),  a.  —  ter  mi  no  log'i  cal  ly,  adv. 
term  insurance.  Insurance  for  a  specified  term  providing 
for  no  payment  to  the  insured  except  upon  losses  during 
the  term,  and  becoming  void  upon  its  expiration, 
ter'mi-nus  (tffr'niT-nus),  n. ;  L.  pi.  -ni  (-nl).  [L.  See 
term.]  1.  A  boundary  ;  border  ;  limit. 

2.  [cap.]  Rom.  Relig.  de  Antiq.  God  of  boundaries,  prob¬ 
ably  originally  a  form  of  Jupiter  as  god  of  law  and  guard¬ 
ian  of  rights  ;  also  [/.  c.],  a  boundary  stone,  or  term,  often 
representing  Terminus.  Cf.  herm,  and  see  term,  n.,  3. 

3.  Any  post  or  stone  marking  a  boundary. 

4.  Termination ;  end  ;  limit  ;  final  goal. 

6.  Either  end  of  a  railroad  line  ;  also,  the  station,  or  the 
town  or  city,  at  that  place. 

Syn.  —  See  termination. 

ter'mite(tfir'mlt),?i.  [Cf.  F.  termite.  See  Termes.]  Any 
of  numerous  pale-colored,  soft-bodied,  social  insects  of  the 
family  Termitidie  ;  a  white  ant.  See  white  ant. 
termless  (tfirm'lgs),  a.  1.  Having  no  term  or  end;  bound¬ 
less  ;  unending  ;  as,  termless  time;  termless  grief. 

2.  Inexpressible  ;  indescribable ;  nameless.  Rare.  Shale. 
term'or  (tfir'intfr),  n.  Law.  One  who  has  an  estate  for 
a  term  of  years  or  for  life, 
tern  (tfirn),  n.  [Dan.  teme , 
taeme;  akin  to  Sw./ama,  Icel. 

Perna  ;  cf.  NL. 
sterna.]  Any  of 
numerous  birds 
of  the  gull  fam¬ 
ily,  of  Sterna 

and  allied  gen-  ( Sterna  hirundo). 
era,  constituting  in  some  classifications  a  subfamily,  Ster- 
nime.  Terns  are  mostly  smaller  than  the  true  gulls  and 
have  a  more  slender  bill  and  weaker  feet,  a  tail  often 
deeply  forked,  and  a  flight  more  graceful  and  dashing: 
—  hence  the  name  sea  su  al/ow.  Terns  usually  carry  the  bill 
pointed  downward  in  flight  and  secure  their  prey  of  small 
fish  by  plunging  into  the  water.  Most  are  of  the  genus 
Sterna  (which  see),  typified  by  the  common  tern  (S.  hirun¬ 
do)  of  both  coasts  of  the  Atlantic.  It  is  pure  white  with  a 
black  cap  and  a  pearl-gray  mantle.  Entirely  white  terns  of 
the  genus  Gygis  are  found  on  Pacific  islands,  dark  brown¬ 
ish  ones  (see  noddy,  2  a>  of  Anous  and  Micravous  on  vari¬ 
ous  tropical  coasts ;  small  dark-bodied  species  of  Hydroche- 
lidon  (called  black  terns)  are  widespread.  Most  terns  nest 
in  colonies,  and  some  have  been  hunted  for  their  feathers, 
tern  (tfirn),  a.  [L.  pi.  terni  three  each,  three  ;  akin  to  tres 
three.  See  three  ;  cf.  trine.]  Threefold;  ternate. 
tern,  n.  [F.  teme.  See  tern,  a.]  1.  That  which  consists 

of,  or  pertains  to,  three  things  or  numbers  together ;  spe¬ 
cif. ,  a  prize  in  a  lottery  resulting  from  the  favorable  combi¬ 
nation  of  three  numbers  in  the  drawing ;  also,  the  three 
numbers  themselves.  Mrs.  Browning. 

2  Math.  A  system  of  three  pairs  of  conjugate  trihedra 
including  the  twenty-seven  straight  lines  in  a  cubic  surface, 
tern,  ».  [Cf.  L.  terni  three  each.]  Naut.  A  three-masted 
schooner.  Called  also  tern  schooner.  Locals  U.  S. 

.er'nal  (tfir'nal),  a.  [From  tern,  a.]  Threefold.  —  ter- 
nal  proposition,  a  trinary  proposition, 
ter'na-ry  (-na-rT),  a.  [L.  tcrnariuSs  fr.  terni.  See  tern, 
a.]  1.  Proceeding  by  threes  ;  consisting  of  three  ;  as, 

the  ternary  number  was  once  held  in  great  veneration. 

2.  Chem.  Containing,  or  consisting  of,  three  different 
parts,  as  elements,  atoms,  groups,  or  radicals,  regarded 
as  having  different  functions  or  relations  in  the  molecule; 
thus,  sodium  hydroxide,  NaOH,  is  a  ternary  compound. 

3.  Math,  a  Using  three  as  the  radix  or  base;  —  said  of  a 
system  of  notation,  b  Having  three  variables  ;  —  said  of 
a  form  or  quantic. 

4-  Metal.  Consisting  of  an  alloy  of  three  metals;  as:  ternary 
steel,  a  steel  composed  of  the  usual  iron  and  carbon,  alloyed 
with  one  other  metal. 

ternary  measure,  Musict  triple  measure.  See  under  triple. 
ter'na-ry,  n.  ;  pi.  -ries  (-rTz).  A  ternion  ;  the  number 
three  ;  three  things  taken  together  ;  a  triad, 
ter'nate  (-nat),  a.  [NL.  ternatus ,  fr.  L.  terni  three  each. 
See  tern,  a.]  Consisting  of  threes  ;  arranged  in  threes  ; 
trifoliolate  ;  —  said  esp.  of  leaves.  —  ter'nate-ly,  adv. 
ter-na'to  pin'nate  (ter-na'to-pin'at),  a.  [See  ternate; 
pinnate.]  Bot.  Ternately  compound  with  the  divisions 
pinnate,  as  some  leaves. 


terne  (tfirn),  v.  t.  ;  terned  (tfirnd) ;  tern'ing.  To  coat 
with  an  alloy  of  tin  and  lead  ;  to  make  into  terneplate. 
terne'plate'  (-plat'),  n.  A  kind  of  iron  plate  made  by  coat¬ 
ing  sheet  iron  with  an  alloy  of  tin  and  lead, 
ter'ni-on  (tfir'nT-un),  n.  [L.  iemio ,  fr.  terni  three  each. 
See  tern,  a.]  The  number  three;  a  ternary;  specif., 
Bibliog .,  a  section  of  three  folio  sheets. 

Tern  stree'mi-a  (tfirn-stre'mi-d),  n.  [NL.,  after  Christo¬ 
pher  Ternstrom,  Swedish  naturalist.]  Bot.  A  large  genus 
of  chiefly  tropical  American  theaceous  trees  and  shrubs 
having  bracted  flowers  with  free  sepals,  and  petals  slightly 
coherent  at  the  base.  T.  obovalis  is  the  scarletseed. 
ter'pene  (tfir'pen),  n.  [See  turpentine;  cf.  terebene.] 
Chem.  Any  one  of  a  series  of  isomeric  hydrocarbons, 
C10Hlrt,  prominent  constituents  of  many  volatile  oils  ob¬ 
tained  by  the  distillation  of  plants,  esp.  the  conifers.  The 
true  terpenes  have  a  ring  structure,  and  may  be  divided  into 
two  general  groups  :  (1)  The  terpane,  or  menthane,  group,  the 
members  characterized  by  ability  to  unite  with  four  atoms 
of  some  univalent  element,  as  bromine.  To  this  group  be¬ 
long  limonene,  sylvestrene.  etc.  (2)  The  c&mphane  group, 
whose  members  can  take  up  but  two  atoms  of  bromine.  Ex¬ 
amples  are  camphene,  pinene.  There  are  also  olefinic  ter¬ 
penes,  having  the  formula  Ci„Hn?,  but  an  open-chain  struc¬ 
ture,  as  myreene  ;  hemiterpenes,  Cf,Hs,  such  as  isoprene  ;  ses¬ 
quiterpenes,  CiflH24,  as  cearene  ;  and  polyterpenes,  (CsHg)*. 
terpe-nyl'ic  (tfir'pe-nTl'ik),  a.  [ terpene  -f-  -yl  +  -ic. ] 
Org.  Chem.  Designating,  or  pertaining  to,  a  white  crystal¬ 
line  lactonic  acid,  CgH1204,  obtained  by  the  oxidation  of 
oil  of  turpentine  with  chromic  acid  and  in  other  ways, 
ter'pin  (tfir'pln),  n.  Also  ter'pine  (-pin;  -pen;  184). 
[Cf.  terpene.]  Chem.  A  white  crystalline  substance, C10H18- 
(OH).>,  regarded  as  a  derivative  of  menthane.  It  exists  in 
two  isomeric  forms,  cis-terpin,  obtained  in  the  form  of  a  hy¬ 
drate  by  treating  oil  of  turpentine  with  dilute  acids  and  in 
other  w  ay  s,  and  trans-terpin,  which  does  not  form  a  hydrate 
and  which  is  produced  indirectly  from  the  cis- form.  Terpin 
hydrate  yields  a  large  number  of  products  by  dehydration, 
ter'pin  one  (-pT-nen),  n.  Org.  Chem.  A  very  stable  ter¬ 
pene,  C10Hlfi,  occurring  in  oil  of  cardamom  and  formed  by 
the  action  of  alcohol  and  sulphuric  acid  on  dipentene  and 
in  other  ways.  It  is  a  liquid  having  an  odor  like  cymene. 
ter-pin'e-ol  (ter-pin'e-ol;  -51),  n.  [terpin  -f-  2d  -o/.]  Org. 
Chem.  a  A  white  crystalline  compound,  C]nH17OH,  melt¬ 
ing  at  35°  C.,  occurring  in  certain  volatile  oils  and  formed 
by  the  action  of  dilute  acids  on  terpin  hydrate.  Commer¬ 
cial  terpineol  is  liquid,  owing  to  the  admixture  of  other 
substances.  It  has  an  odor  like  lilies  of  the  valley  and  is 
used  in  perfumery,  b  By  extension,  either  of  two  sub¬ 
stances  isomeric  with,  and  related  to,  terpineol  proper, 
ter'pin  Ol  (tfir'pt-nol ;  -n51),  n.  Terpineol,  esp.  the  com¬ 
mercial  article. 

ter-pin'o-lene  (ter-ptn'o-len),  n.  [ terpinol  -f--cne.]  Chem. 
A  terpene,  C]0Hl6,  prepared  artificially,  as  by  heating  ter¬ 
pineol  with  oxalic  acid. 

Terp-sich'O-re  (tfirp-sTk'o-re),  n.  [L.,  fr.  Gr.  Tep\pi\6pr] ; 
ripyf/ 19  enjoyment  (fr.  repneiv  to  gladden)  -f-  pos  dance, 
dancing.]  Class.  Myth.  Muse  of  dancing  and  choral  song, 
terpsi-cho-re'an  (tfirp'si-ko-re'an),  a.  a  [cap.]  Of  or 
pertaining  to  Terpsichore,  b  Of  or  pertaining  to  dancing, 
terp'si-cho-re'an,  n.  A  dancer.  Col  log. 

II  ter'ra  (tSr'a ;  It.  tSr'ra),  n.  [It.  &  L.  See  terrace.] 
The  earth  ;  earth;  —  used  esp.  in  phrases.  —  ter'ra  al'ba  (XI'- 
bd)  [L.,  white  earth],  Com .,  any  of  several  white  amorphous 
substances  ;  as  :  a  Gypsum,  ground  for  a  pigment,  b  Kao¬ 
lin,  used  esp.  as  an  adulterant  of  paints,  etc.  c  Burnt  alum, 
d  Magnesia.  —  t.  a  terra.  See  terre  a  terre.  —  t.  cotta. 
See  in  Vocab.  —  t.  di  Si-en'na  (de  sT-5n'd)  or,  better ,  Sie'na 
(It.  syS'na),  sienna.  —  t.  fir'ma  (ffir'md)  [L.J,  firm  or  solid 
earth,  as  affording  a  safe  footing  or  as  opposed  to  water  ; 
sometimes,  mainland,  as  opposed  to  islands.— t.  in-cog'ni  ta 
(Tn-k5g'nT-ta);  pi.  ter'rae  in-cog'ni-tae  (tgr'e  In-k5g'm-te) 
FL-],  an  unknown  land;  unexplored  country. — t.  ja-po'ni-ca 
(jd-p5n'T-kd)  [NL.].  gambier, which  when  first  imported  into 
Europe,  in  the  17tn  century,  was  believed  to  be  an  earth. 
Hence,  any  catechu.  —  t.  Lem'ni-a  (lSm'm-d)  [LJ,  Lemnian 
earth.  —  T.  Ma'ter.  [L.,  lit.,  mother  earth.]  =  Tellus.  —  t. 
mi-ra'ca-lo'sa  (mT-rak'fi-lo'sd)  [LL.,  lit.,  wonderful  earth], 
bole.  See  2d  bole.  1.  Obs.  —  t.  pon'de-ro'sa  (p5n'de-ro'sa) 
[L.,  ponderous  earth],  barite.— t.  pu-tu'ra  (pG-tu'rd).  See 
future.  —  t.  ros'sa  (ros'sa)  [It.  rossa  red],  red  earth  due 
to  weathering  of  rocks,  esp.  limestone,  as  in  southern  Eu¬ 
rope.  —  t.  si'gil-la'ta  (sTj'T-la'td)  [LL.,  lit.,  stamped  earth], 
Lemnian  earth.  Cf.  sphragide.  —  t.  um'bra  (fim'bra). 
[L.,  or  NL.,  Umbrian  earth.  Cf.  umber,  the  pigment.]  = 
2d  umber.  —  t.  ver'de  (vgr'da) [It.,  green],  terre- verte. 
ter'race  (tSr'as),  n.  [OF.  terraces  F.  terrasse  (cf.  It.  ter- 
razza\  fr.  L.  terra  the  earth,  prob.  for  tersa,  originally 
meaning,  dry  land,  and  akin  to torrere  to  parch,  E.  torrid, 
and  thirst.  See  thirst;  cf.  fumitory,  inter,  t».,  parterre, 
terrier,  trass,  tureen.]  1.  A  raised  level  space,  step,  or 
platform  of  earth,  supported  on  one  or  more  faces  by  a 
wall,  a  bank  of  turf,  or  the  like,  w'hether  designed  for  use 
or  pleasure,  often  one  of  a  series  arranged  one  above  the 
other  on  a  slope  ;  also,  such  bank  of  turf,  etc.,  and  the 
raised  level  collectively,  or  a  natural  formation  resembling 
such  a  raised  level  and  such  side  or  sides. 

2.  Geol.  A  level  and  rather  narrow  plain,  usually  with  a 
steep  front,  bordering  a  river,  a  lake,  or  sometimes  the  sea. 
Many  rivers  are  bordered  by  a  series  of  terraces  at  different 
levels,  indicating  the  flood  plains  at  successive  periods. 

3.  A  street,  or  a  row  of  houses,  along  the  side  or  top  of 


rising  ground  ;  —  often  used  arbitrarily  in  naming  any  kind 
of  street  or  row  of  houses. 

4.  A  flat  roof  of  a  house,  esp.  a  Spanish  or  Oriental  house. 
6.  A  balcony,  esp.  one  large  and  uncovered.  Obs.  or  R. 

6.  A  flaw  in  marble,  commonly  cored  out  and  filled  up. 
ter'race  (tSr'as),  v.  t. ;  ter'raced  (-ust) ;  ter'rac-ing 
(-a-stng).  To  form  into  a  terrace  or  terraces  ;  to  furnish 
with  a  terrace  or  terraces  ;  as,  to  terrace  a  garden,  or  a 
building. 

ter'ra  cot'ta  (tgr'a  k5t'd).  [It. ;  teira  earth  -f  cotta ,  fem.  of 
colto  cooked.  L.  coctuSs  p.  p.  of  coquere  to  cook.  See  cook, 
n.)  a  Hard-baked  pottery,  esp.  that  of  a  brownish  red  or 
yellowish  red  color, variously  used  for  architectural  reliefs, 
statuettes,  vases,  etc.  Terracotta  may  also  be  glazed  or 
variously  colored,  b  A  color  or  tint,  usually  a  reddish 
brown,  like  that  of  hard-baked  clay. 

terra  cotta  lumber.  Earthenware  so  prepared  as  to  hold 
nails  driven  into  it.  The  clay  is  left  porous,  with  openings 
and  gaps,  so  as  to  be  light  and  easy  to  pierce  or  cut. 
li  ter'rae  fi'li-us  (tSr'e  fTl'T-ws) ;  pi.  ter'rae  fi'li-i  (-1).  [L., 
son  of  the  earth.]  a  A  person  of  lowly  birth,  b  Formerly, 
a  student  at  Oxford  University  appointed  to  make  at  the 
Encfenia  a  satirical  speech,  freely  satirizing  the  university 
authorities.  Cf.  prevaricator,  2. 

ter  rain' (t6-ran' ;  ter'an),  7?.  [F.  See  terrane.]  a  Var. 
of  terrane.  b  Mil.  An  area  of  ground  considered  as  to  its 
extent  and  topography  in  relation  to  its  use  for  a  specific 
purpose,  as  for  a  battle  or  the  erection  of  fortifications, 
ter'ra  ma'ra  (tSr'ri-ma'ra),  n.;  It.  pi.  terramare  (-ra). 
[It.  terra  earth  -f-  amara,  fem.  of  amaro  bitter.]  1.  Any 
earthy  deposit  capable  of  being  used  as  a  fertilizer. 

2.  One  of  the  mounds  in  the  Po  valley  over  the  sites  of 
villages  of  the  neolithic  period  and  the  age  of  bronze.  The 
culture  shown  resembles  that  of  the  Swiss  lake  dwellers, 
ter  rane'  (tg-ran'j  tSr'an),  7i.  [F.  terrains  fr.  L.  terra  earth.] 
Geol.  A  formation,  or  a  group  of  formations  ;  —  a  general 
term. 

ter-ra'ne  an  (t5-ra'ne-5n),  a.  [L.  terra  earth  ;  cf .  E.  medi¬ 
terranean.]  Being  in,  or  belonging  to,  the  earth, 
ter'ra  pin  (tSr'a-pin),  n.  [Of  American  Indian  origin  ;  cf. 
Abnaki  toarebe  tur¬ 
tle,  Delaware  tulpe 
sea  turtle.]  1.  Any 
of  various  edible 
North  American  tur¬ 
tles  of  the  family 
Emydida3  living  in 
fresh  or  brackish 
water,  esp.  any  of 
those  constituting  Diamond-Back  Terrapin  ( Malac.lemys 
the  genus  Mala-  centrata).  (£) 

clemySs  called  diamond-back  terrapins,  which  live  in  salt 
marshes  along  the  Atlantic  and  Gulf  coasts.  Of  them 
there  are  four  distinct  species:  M.  centratas  occurring 
from  the  peninsula  of  Florida  northward  to  the  coast  of 
North  Carolina,  where  it  merges  into  the  northern  variety 
(M.  centrata  concentrica)s  which  extends  as  far  north  as 
Buzzards  Bay  ;  M.  macrospilotOs  of  the  west  coast  of  Flori¬ 
da  ;  M.  pileatOy  of  the  coast  of  Alabama  and  Louisiana; 
and  M.  littoral  is  sjof  the  coast  of  Texas.  They  are  all  highly 
valued  as  food.  Less  highly  prized  are  the  red-bellied  terra¬ 
pin  (Pseudemys  mbiiventris),  native  of  the  tributaries  of 
Chesapeake  Bay,  and  the  yellow-bellied  terrapin  (Pseudemys 
scripta)  of  the  southern  United  States. 

2.  Any  of  various  other,  esp.  fresh-water,  turtles.  See  2d 
turtle,  1. 

ter-ra'que-OUS  (tSr-a'kwe-iis),  a.  [L.  terra  the  earth  -f- 
E.  aqueous.]  Consisting  of  land  and  water;  as,  the  earth 
is  a  terraqueous  globe.  —  ter-ra'que-ous-ness,  n. 
ter-ra'rl-um  (tg-ra'rT-wm  ;  115),  n. ;  pi.  E.  -riums  (-fimz), 
L.  -ria  (-a).  [L.  terra  earth  -j-  -ariuiiis  as  in  aquarium.] 

A  vivarium  without  water. 

ter-raz'ZO  (t5r-rat's5),  7i.,  or  ||  ter-raz'zo  Ve'ne-zia'no  (vg'na- 
zya'nS).  [It.]  Arch.  A  kind  of  cement  flooring  including 
fragments  of  colored  stone,  commonly  not  set  in  patterns. 
Ter'rell  grass  <t6r'61).  A  coarse  American  lyme  grass 
(Ehjmus  virginicus)s  useful  in  some  districts  for  pasturage, 
ter-rene'  (te-ren'),  a.  [L.  teiTenus,  fr.  terra  the  earth. 
See  terrace.]  1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  earth  ;  earthy. 
2.  Earthly;  terrestrial;  mundane.  Raleigh. 

—  ter-rene'ly,  adv.  Rare.  —  ter-rene'ness,  7?.  Rare. 
ter  rene',  n.  [L.  terrenum  land,  ground  :  cf.  F.  terrain.] 

1.  The  earth’s  surface  ;  the  earth.  Rare.  Milton. 

2.  Surv.  The  surface  of  the  ground. 

terre'plein'  (tfir'plan'),  n.  [F.,  fr.  L.  terra  earth  -f  plenus 
full :  cf.  It.  terrapieno.]  1.  Fort,  a  The  top  or  platform 
of  a  rampart,  for  the  cannon,  behind  the  parapet,  b  The 
surface  directly  behind  a  parapet,  at  whatever  level.  R. 

2.  Civil  Engin.  An  embankment  of  earth  with  a  broad 
level  top,  which  is  sometimes  excavated  to  form  a  contin¬ 
uation  of  an  elevated  canal  across  a  valley, 
ter-res'tri-al  (tg-r6s'trT-tf  1),  a.  [L.  teireslriSj  fr.  tema  the 
earth:  cf.  OF.  terrestriel.  See  terrace.]  1.  Of,  pert,  to, 
or  existing  on,  the  earth  ;  earthly  ;  — opposed  to  celestial ; 
as,  terrestrial  seasons.  “  Bodies  terrestrial .”  1  Cor.  xv.  4(h 

2.  Representing,  or  consisting  of,  the  earth  ;  as,  a  ieires- 

trial  globe.  “  The  dark  terrestrial  ball.”  Addison. 

3.  Consisting  of,  or  pertaining  to,  land,  in  distinction  from 
water  ;  as,  the  terrestrial  parts  of  the  globe. 

4.  Belonging  to,  or  inhabiting,  the  land,  or  ground,  in  dis¬ 
tinction  from  trees,  water,  etc. ;  as,  teirestrial  serpents. 


ter'mine,  v.  t.  [Cf.  F.  terminer.] 

Obs.  a  To  bound;  limit;  termi¬ 
nate  b  To  determine;  to  decide 
Upon.  [of  TERM  INI’S.  I 

ter'mi-ni  (tOr'mY-nl),  n.,  L.  pi.  | 
terminine,  u.  A  limit.  Obs. 
terminour.  +  terminer. 

Ij  ter'mi-nus  ad  quem.  fL.]  End 
[or  limit]  to  which,  as  the  end  of 
q  way,  place  of  destination  of 
goods,  the  last  of  a  series  of  gen¬ 
ealogical  descendants,  etc. 

||  ter'mi-nus  a  quo.  [L.]  End 
[or  limit]  from  which  ;  starting 
point,  as  of  a  line  of  causation 
or  of  a  journey  .of  a  series  of  gen¬ 
ealogical  ascendants,  etc. 
termison,  n.  [Cf.  F.  terminai- 
*on.]  Termination.  Obs. 
ter  m!  ta'ri-um  (t  0  r'm  Y-t  a'r  Y- 
fim ;  115), 71.  [NL.  See  Termes.] 
Zoril.  A  white  ants’  nest, 
ter'ml  ta^ry  (tOr'mT-tft-rY),n.  A 
termi  larium. 

Ter-mit'l-das  (ter-mYt'T-de),  n. 
pi.  [NL.]  Zobl.  The  family 
consisting  of  the  white  ants,  or 


termites,  usually  placed  in  the 

order  Neuroptera  or  Pseudoneu- 
roptera,  by  some  in  the  order 
Corrodentla,  or  a  special  order, 
Isoptera.  —  ter 'mi-tine  ( tQr'mY- 
tln  ;  -tYn  ;  183),  a.  5f  u. 
term'ly,  a.  Occurring  every 
term.  —  adv.  Term  by  term  ; 
every  term.  Both  Rare. 
term'on,  a.  [LL.  termonlandes , 
fr.  terminus  church  land  -f  E. 
land.)  Designating  glebe  (see 
glebe,  3).  Ohs. 
tor'mo-nol'o-gy  (tOr'mo-nCl'5- 
jY),  n.  [Gr.  rep/juoi',  -povots 
boundary,  end  -+-  -logy.)  Ter¬ 
minology.  Rare.  (insurance.  | 
term  policy  A  policy  of  term  | 
term 'trot' ter,  n.  A  termer.  Obs. 
ter-na'do.  d*  tornado. 
ter-na'ri-ous  (ter-na'rY-us  ;  11.5), 
a.  [L.  temarius.)  Ternary.  Obs. 
ter'na-ry(tOr'nd-rY),r>.  Agroup 
of  three.  [natopinnate.j 

ter'nate-pin'nate,  a.  Bot.  Ter-| 
ter-nat'i-sect  (t5r-nttt'Y-sgkt),a. 


ternate  -f  -see/.]  Bot.  Cut  into 

hree  lobesor  segments, as  a  leaf, 
terne.  +  tarn,  turn.  [06s. | 

terne,  n.  [Cf.  AS.  torn.)  Anger.  | 
terne,  a.  Fierce;  angry.  Obs. 
tern'er-y  (t0r'n5r-Y),  n‘.  A  place 
where  terns  breed  gregariously, 
ternit,  a.  [Cf.  terne  fierce'.] 
Fierce.  Obs.  [nize.  Obs.  [ 
ter'nize.  Aphetic  form  of  eter-| 
||  ter'no  (tar'nO),  «.  [It.]  See 

LOTTERY,  1. 

torn  schooner.  =  4th  tern. 
Tern-stroe  ml  a'ce-ae  <  tOrn-stre7- 
mV-a'sf-e),  n.  pi.  [NL.]  Bot. 
Syn.  of  Theacea:. 
terof.  pret.  of  to-rive.  Obs. 
ter-ox'ide  (tPr-hk'sTd:  -sYd  ; 
184),  7i.  Also -id.  A  trioxide.  R. 
ter'pane  (tflr'pan),  n.  Chem. 

—  MENTHANE.  [PENE.| 

terpane  group.  Chem.  See  ter-  | 
ter-pen'tic  (t  5  r-p  2  n't  I  k),  a. 
Terpenylic. 

ter'pi-lene  (tflr'pY-len),  v.  Org. 
('hem.  a  Dipentene,  or  a  mixture 
of  terpenes  consisting  principal¬ 


ly  of  dipentene.  b  Terpinene. 

terr  Abbr.  Terrace  ;  territory, 
ter'race  ( tPr'rts).  Var.  of  trass. 
Terrace  epoch.  Geol.  The  time 
just  after  the  last  ice  sheet,  when 
streams  developed  terraces  from 
valley  plains  aggraded  by  river 
deposits  during  glaciation.  R. 
ter-rac'i-form  (te-rtts'Y-fdrm),a. 
terrace  +  -form.)  Pht/s.  Geog. 
n  the  form  of  terraces, 
ter'ra-cul  ture  (tPr'a-kfil'^r), 
n.  [L.  terra  the  earth  -f  cultura.) 
Agriculture.  Rare.  —  ter'ra- 
cul'tur-al  (-kftl'tflr-<il),  a.  R. 
terrage.  +  terage. 
ter'rage  (ter'Itj).  n.  [F.]  Feu¬ 
dal  Law.  A  render  or  tax  due, 
often  in  kind,  from  the  occu¬ 
pant  of  land  to  his  lord  or  the 
lord’s  grantee  for  a  license  or 
privilege;  also,  exemption  from 
this  obligation. 

terrain  cure.  Med.  A  treatment 
by  systematic  exercise  in  climb¬ 
ing  hills  or  mountains,  with  reg¬ 
ulation  of  diet. 


terrandry.  f  tyrandry. 

ter-ra'ne-ous  (tC-ra'nf-us),  a. 
Jlot.  Growing  on  land, 
ter'ra-plene',  n.  [Sp.  terra- 
pU{n.)  A  terreplein.  Obs. 
ter-ra'que-an  (trr-a'kwe-tJn),  a. 
Terraqueous.  Rare. 
ter'rar  (t?r'ar),  n.  [LL.  terro¬ 
rists  liber.  See  2d  terrier.] 
O.  Eng.  Law.  =  2d  terrier  a. 
terras',  ter-rass'  (te-rds'). 
Vnrs.  of  trass. 

ter  ras',  -rasse'  (tP-rds').  Vars. 
of  terrace,  n.,  G. 

||  ter'ra  ter'ra.  [It.]  Along 

shore.  Obs. 

terre.  +  tar,  tare.  tear. 
terre,  v.  t.  [Cf .  F.  atterrer.)  To 
cast  on  the  ground.  Obs. 
terre7  4  terre' (tar7  a  tar'). 
F.]  Man.  A  gait  formerly  taught, 
distinguished  by  short  leaps,  in 
which  the  feet*  arc  raised  less 
high  than  in  the  curvet, 
ter-reen'  (tP-ren').  Var.  of  tu¬ 
reen.  Obs. or R.  [ness.  06.<?.| 
ter-re'l-ty(tP-re'Y-tY),n.  Earthi-| 


ter'rel  (tPr'Pl),  n.  (SeeTERREL- 

i-A .]  A  terrella.  Obs. 
ter-rel'la(tP-rPl'd),  n.  [NL.,  fr. 
L.  terra  the  earth.]  A  spherical 
loadstone  or  magnet.  Obs. 
terre'mote7,  n.  [OF.  terremote , 
terremoete ,  fr.  L.  terra  the  earth 
+  movere,motum,  to  move.]  An 
earthquake.  Obs. 
ter7re-mo'tlve  (tPr7P-mf>'tYv),  a. 
[Cf.  It.  terremoto  earthquake, 
LL .  terrae  motus ,  prop,  motion 
of  the  earth.]  Seismic.  Rare. 
ter-ren'al  (tP-ren'dl),  a.  Ter¬ 
rene.  Obs. 

ter  rene',  f  terrtne. 
ter-ren'i-ty  (tP-rP  n'T- 1 Y),  n. 
Earthlinese;  worldliness.  Obs. 
ter're-ous  ( tpr'f-tfs),  a.  [L.  ter¬ 
re  us,  fr.  terror  the  earth.]  Con¬ 
sisting  of  earth  ;  earthy.  Obs. 
terrere.  tarrer. 
ter-res'i-ty  (tP-res'Y-tY),  n.  [Cf. 
terrosity.]  Earthliness.  Obs. 
ter-res'tre,  a.  [F.l  Terrestrial. 
Obs.  [».  Eartniness.  Obs.  1 
ter7res-tre'l-ty  (tGr'Ps-tre'Y-tY),  | 


food,  foot ;  out,  oil ;  chair ;  go  ;  sing,  ii)k  ;  *feen,  thin;  natrire,  verdure  (250) ;  k  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144) ;  boN  ;  yet ;  zh  —  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Guidk. 

Full  explanations  of  Abbreviations,  8lgns,  etc.,  Immediately  precede  the  V’ocabulary. 
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TESCHENITE 


6.  Aslron.  Belonging  to  the  same  class  with  the  earth ;  as, 
Mercury,  Venus,  ami  Mars  are  terrestrial  planetB. 

Syn.  —  See  earthly. 

terrestrial,  or  erecting,  eyepiece,  an  eyepiece  used  in  tele¬ 
scopes  for  viewing  terrestrial  objects,  consisting  of  three, 
or  usually  four,  lenses  so  arranged  as  to  present  the  image 
of  the  object  in  an  erect  position,  instead  of  inverted,  as 
in  astronomical  eyepieces.  —  t.  magnetism,  the  magnetic 
force  exerted  by  the  earth  as  a  whole,  recognized  by  its  ef¬ 
fect  on  magnetized  needles  and  bars.  —  t.  meridian.  —  me¬ 
ridian,  4.  —  t.  refraction,  refraction  causing  change  in  the 
apparent  altitude  of  a  distant  point,  due  to  the  passage  of 
light  obliquely  through  atmospheric  strata  of  varying  den¬ 
sity.  —  t.  telescope,  a  telescope  with  a  terrestrial  eyepiece, 
terres'tlial  (te-rSs'trl-dl),  n.  An  inhabitant  of  the  earth, 
ter'ret  (tSr'St; -Tt;  151),n.  [Cf.  toret.]  One  of  the  rings 
on  the  top  of  a  harness  pad,  through  which  the  reins  pass. 
See  harness,  2, 1st  Itlust. 

terre'-teii'ant,  ter'-ten'ant(tar'ten'aut),n.  [AF .terreten- 
aunt ;  F.  terre  earth,  land  +  tenant ,  p.  pr.  of  tenir  to  hold.] 
Law.  One  who  has  the  actual  possession  of  land  ;  the  occu¬ 
pant  of  land  ;  often,  one  seized  and  in  possession  of  land. 

The  ••  terre-tenanl,"  the  occupant  of  the  land,  is  no  party  to 
the  action.  Pollock  tt  Mail. 

The  person,  therefore,  against  whom  the  action  lay  was  the 
terre-tcannit  —  that  is.  as  is  laid  down  in  Brediman’s  case  —  the 
tenant  of  t lie  freehold.  INiHj,  2  Ch.  820. 

A  tern  -truant  in  u  general  sense  is  one  who  is  seized  or  actual¬ 
ly  possessed  of  lands  as  the  owner  thereof.  114  Pa.  140 

terre'- verte'  (t&r'vSrtO,  n •  [F.  ;  terre  earth  -j-  vert , 

verity  green.]  Glauconite,  or  the  similar  mineral  celadon- 
ite,  used  as  a  green  pigment  by  artists.  The  best  prepa¬ 
rations  are  olive-green  and  very  permanent, 
ter'ri  ble  (tSr'i-b’l),  a.  [F.,  fr.  L.  t erribilis ,  fr.  terrere  to 
frighten.  See  terror.]  1.  Adapted, .or  likely,  to  excite 
terror,  awe,  or  dread  ;  dreadful ;  formidable  ;  appalling. 

Prudent  in  peace,  and  terrible  in  war.  Prior. 

2.  Excessive;  extreme;  tremendous.  Colioq. 

Syn. —  Terrific,  frightful,  formidable,  dreadful,  horrible, 
shocking,  terrifying,  awful.  See  fearful. 

—  ter'ri-ble-ness,  n.  —  ter'ri  biy,  adv. 
ter-ric'O  lous  (tS-rik'o-lus),  a.  [L.  terra  earth  E.  -co¬ 
lons.]  Zoo/.  Bot.  Living  on  the  ground  ;  terrestrial, 
ter'ri  er  (tSr'T-er),  n.  [F.  tei'rier ,  chien  terrier,  fr.  terre 
the  earth,  L.  terra  ;  cf.  F.  terrier  a  burrow,  LL.  terrarium 
a  hillock  (hence  the  sense,  a  mound  thrown  up  in  making 
a  burrow,  a  burrow).  See  terrace  ;  cf.  2d  terrier.]  One 
of  certain  breeds  of  dogs  differing  much  in  shape,  coat,  etc., 
but  generally  small,  vivacious,  intelligent,  and  courageous. 
They  are  good  pets,  and  are  useful  in  hunting  some  kinds  of 
game,  for  killing  rats,  etc.  Among  the  principal  breeds  are 
the  Airedale,  Bedlington,black-and-tan,  bull,  Dandie  Din- 
mont,  fox,  Scottish,  Irish,  and  Skye  terriers, 
ter'ri-er,  n.  [F.  terrier ,  papier  terrier ,  LL.  terrarius  liber , 

1.  e.,  a  book  belonging  or  pertaining  to  land  or  landed  es¬ 
tates.  See  1st  terrier  ;  cf.  terrar.]  Laic,  a  Formerly,  a 
collection  or  roll  of  acknowledgments  of  the  vassals  or  ten¬ 
ants  of  a  lordship,  setting  out  the  rents  and  services  they 
owed  to  the  lord,  etc.  b  Hence,  a  book  or  roll  in  which 
the  interests  of  private  persons  or  corporations  in  lands 
are  described  by  site,  boundaries,  number  of  acres,  etc. 

ter  rif'iC  (t6-rTf'Tk),  a.  [L.  teirificus ;  terrere  to  frighten 
-f -facere  to  make.  See  terror;  fact.]  Exciting,  or  adapted 
to  excite,  great  fear  or  dread;  terrible;  appalling;  as,  a 
terrific  spectacle  ;  a  terrific  explosion, 
ter'ri  fy  (tSr'T-fl),  v.  t.  ;  -fied  (-fid);  -fy'ing  (-fl'Tng).  [L. 
terrere  to  frighten  -f-  E.  -fy :  cf.  F.  ierrifier ,  L.  terrificare. 
See  terrific  :  -fy.]  1.  To  make  terrible.  Obs. 

If  the  law,  instead  of  aggravating  and  terrifying  sin,  shall  give 
out  license,  it  foils  itself.  Milton. 

2.  To  alarm  or  shock  with  terror  or  fear  ;  to  frighten. 
When  ye  shall  hear  of  wars  ...  be  not  terrified.  Luke  xxi.  9. 

3.  Dial.  Eng.  a  To  annoy;  tease  ;  importune;  torment, 
b  To  injure  ;  destroy,  c  To  shake. 

ter-rig'c  nous  (tS-rij'e-n?is),  a.  [L.  terri  gena,  (errigenvs  ; 
terra  the  earth  -f-  genere ,  gignere ,  to  bring  forth.] 

1.  Earthborn  ;  produced  by  the  earth  ;  autochthonous. 

2.  Specif.,  Oceanography ,  designating,  or  pertaining  to,  the 
muds  and  other  oceanic  sediments  derived  directly  from 
the  waste  of  the  land,  as  distinguished  from  deep-sea  oozes. 

ter-rine'  (tS-ren'),  n.  [F.  See  tureen.]  1.  A  dish,  orig. 
of  earthenware,  such  as  those  in  which  various  articles  of 
food  are  cooked  and  served  ;  esp.,  an  earthenware  jar  con¬ 
taining  some  table  delicacy  and  sold  with  its  contents. 

2.  Cookenj.  A  kind  of  ragout  formerly  cooked  and  served 
in  the  same  dish  ;  also,  a  dish  consisting  of  several  meats 
braised  together  and  served  in  a  terrine. 

3.  A  soup  tureen. 

ter'ri-to'ri-al  (tSr'T-to'rT-21 ;  201),  a.  [L.  territorialis :  cf. 
F.  territorial .]  1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  territory  or  land  ; 

as,  territorial  limit ;  territorial  jurisdiction. 

2-  Limited  to  a  certain  district;  as,  territorial  rights. 

3.  [ cap.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  all  or  any  one  of  the  Terri¬ 
tories  of  the  United  States,  or  a  district  similarly  organ¬ 
ized  elsewhere  ;  as,  Territorial  governments. 

4.  Mil.  Designating,  or  pert,  to,  forces  organized  pri¬ 
marily  for  territorial  defense.  See  army  organization. 
territorial  jurisdiction.  Interna/.  Laic,  the  sovereign  jurisdic¬ 
tion  which  a  state  has  over  the  land  within  its  limits  and 


over  its  territorial  waters  and  over  all  persons  or  property 
within  them.  (Of.  exterritoriality.)  This  jurisdiction  in 
general  is  over  all  the  land  within  its  domain  and  over  rivers 
and  other  waters  within  headlands  of  its  territory,  and  in 
addition  over  the  belt  of  the  sea  included  in  its  territorial 
waters.  See  territorial  waters.  — territorial  law.  See  per¬ 
sonal  law.  —  t.  system,  territorialism.  —  t.  waters,  Internal. 
Laic,  the  waters  under  the  territorial  jurisdiction  of  a  state; 
specif.,  the  belt  (often  called  the  marine  belt  or  territorial 
sea)  of  sea  subject  to  such  jurisdiction,  and  subject  only  to 
the  right  of  innocent  passage  (see  under  innocent)  by  the 
vessels  of  other  states.  See  territorial  jurisdiction. 

Perhaps  it  may  be  said  without  impropriety  that  a  state  has 
theoretically  the  right  to  extend  its  territorial  water*  from  tune 
to  time  at  its  will  with  the  increased  range  of  guns.  Whether 
it  would  in  practice  he  judicious  to  do  so  .  .  is  a  widely  differ¬ 

ent  matter.  ...  In  any  case  the  custom  of  regarding  a  line  three 
miles  from  land  ns  defining  the  boundary  of  marginal  territorial 
watns  is  bo  far  nxed  that  a  state  must  be  supposed  to  accept  it 
in  the  absence  of  express  notice.  IF.  E.  Ball. 

ter  ri  to'ri  al,  n.  A  member  of  a  territorial  force.  Specif. , 
in  Great  Britain,  a  member  of  the  territorial  army  (a  volun¬ 
teer  army  organized  in  11)07-1908). 
ter'ri-to'ri-al-ism  (tgr'T-to'rT-31-fz’m),  n.  [territorial  -{- 
-im.]  Eccl .  A  theory  or  system  of  church  polity  which 
lays  upon  the  people  of  a  certain  district  the  duty  of  sub¬ 
mitting  to  the  ecclesiastical  control  of  their  ruler  or  even 
of  accepting  their  ruler’s  religious  faith  ;  — called  also/er- 
ritorial  system. 

ter'ri-to  ri-al'i-ty  (-SKT-tT),  n.  Possession  of  territory  or 
state  of  being  territorial. 

terri-to'ri-al-i-za'tion  (-Sl-i-za'shftn ;  -I-za'sh&n),  n.  Act 
of  territorializing,  or  state  of  being  territorialized, 
ter  ri-to'ri-ai-ize  ( -to'ri -al-Iz ;  201),  v.  t. ;  -ized  (-Tzd) ; 
-iz/ing  (-iz'Tng).  1.  To  enlarge  by  extension  oi  territory. 

2.  To  reduce  to  the  condition  of  a  territory. 

3.  To  distribute,  as  a  levy  of  troops  among  territories  or 
districts  ;  to  cause  to  be  applied  to  a  territory  or  territories. 

ter'ri-to  ry  (t8r'i-t6-rT),  n.  ;  pi.  -ries  (-riz).  [L.  teirito- 

rium,  fr.  teira  the  earth :  cf.  F.  lerritoire.  See  terrace.] 

1.  A  large  extent  or  tract  ot  land  ;  a  region  ;  district. 

lie  looked,  and  saw  wide  territory  spread 

Before  him  —  towns,  and  rural  works  between.  Milton. 

2.  Extent  of  land  and  waters  belonging  to,  or  under  the 
jurisdiction  or  sovereignty  of,  a  prince,  state,  or  govern¬ 
ment  of  any  form,  or  any  given  portion  of  it ;  as,  the  terri¬ 
tory  of  a  state ;  the  territories  of  the  East  India  Company. 
3  Any  definite  or  particular  portion  of  the  area  of  a  state 
considered  by  itself  ;  as :  a  A  tract  lying  at  a  distance  from 
the  parent  country  or  from  the  seat  of  government,  b  Any 
area  or  tract  of  a  state  not  invested  with  full  rights  of  sov¬ 
ereignty,  but  governed  or  ruled  as  a  dependency  or  subject 
area,  or  having  a  legal  system  more  or  less  peculiar  to  itself. 

Two  kinds  of  territories  were  clearly  contrasted  by  Marshall 
C.  J.  in  Loughborough  v.  Blake,  5  Wheat,  at  p.324,  when  lie  dis¬ 
tinguishes  between  ••  a  part  of  the  society  which  is  either  in  a 
state  of  infancy,  advancing  to  manhood,  looking  forward  to  com¬ 
plete  equality  so  soon  as  that  state  of  manhood  shall  be  attained, 
as  is  the  case  with  the  Territories  fin  sense  c  below)  ;  or  which 
lias  voluntarily  relinquished  the  right  of  representation,  and  has 
adopted  the  whole  body  of  Congress  for  its  legitimate  govern¬ 
ment,  as  is  the  case  with  the  District.”  Quick  If  Garran. 

C  [cap.]  Hence,  specif.  :  (1)  In  the  United  States,  a  portion 
of  the  country  not  included  within  any  State,  and  not  yet 
admitted  as  a  State  into  the  Union,  but  organized  with  a 
separate  legislature,  under  a  Territorial  governor  and  other 
officers  appointed  by  the  President  and  Senate.  (2)  In 
Canada  and  Australia,  a  similarly  organized  portion  of  the 
country  not  yet  formed  into  a  Province  or  State, 
ter'ror  (ter'er),  n.  [L.  terror ,  akin  to  terrere  to  frighten, 
for  ter  sere,  and  to  Gr.  t  peiv  to  flee  away,  dread,  Skr.  tras 
to  tremble,  to  be  afraid,  Russ,  tryasti  to  shake  :  cf.  F. 
ierreur.  Cf.  deter.]  1.  Extreme  fear  ;  fear  that  agitates 
body  and  mind  ;  violent  dread  ;  fright. 

2.  A  person  or  thing  that  causes  dread  or  extreme  fear. 

Iler  name  shall  be  the  terror  of  the  earth.  Shelley. 

There  is  no  terror ,  Cassius,  in  your  threats.  Shak. 

3.  One  difficult  to  manage,  unreasoning  and  irascible,  a 
great  nuisance,  or  the  like.  Colioq. 

Syn.  —  Alarm,  fright,  consternation,  dread.  See  fear. 
the  Terror,  F.  Hist.,  the  Reign  of  Terror, 
ter'ror-ism  (-Yz’m),  n.  fCf.  F.  terror isme .]  Act  of  terror¬ 
izing,  or  state  of  being  terrorized  ;  specif.,  a  mode  of  gov¬ 
erning,  or  of  opposing  government,  by  intimidation, 
ter'ror-ist,  n.  [F .  terrorist* .]  One  who  favors  or  practices 
terrorism  ;  one  who  administers  or  coerces  a  government 
or  community  by  intimidation;  specif.:  a  An  agent  or  par¬ 
tisan  of  the  revolutionary  tribunal  during  the  Reign  of 
Terror  in  France,  b  A  member  of  a  Russian  political 
party  aiming  to  demoralize  the  government  by  violence 
and  terror.  —  ter'ror-is'tic  (-ls'tTk),  a. 
ter'ror-ize  (iz),  v.  t.  ;  ter'ror-ized  (-izd) ;  ter'ror-iz'ing 
(-Iz'Tng).  [Cf.  F.  terroriser.]  1.  To  impress  with  terror  ; 
to  reduce  to  a  state  of  terror,  as  by  violence,  cruelty,  or 
threats ;  to  coerce  by  intimidation. 

Humiliated  by  the  tyranny  of  foreign  despotism,  and  terror¬ 
ized  by  ecclesiastical  authority.  J.  A.  Symonds. 

2.  To  abash  ;  embarrass  ;  —  a  loose  or  colloquial  use. 
ter'ry  (ter'Y),  n.  The  loop  formed  for  the  nap  in  weaving 
velvet,  plush,  etc.;  also,  cloth,  as  for  upholstery  and  trim¬ 
mings,  in  which  these  loops  are  left  uncut. 


terse  (tfirs),  a.;  ters'er  (tfir'ser);  ters'est.  [L .tersus,  p. 
p.  of  tergere  to  rub  or  wipe  off.]  1.  Appearing  as  if 
rubbed  or  wiped  off  ;  rubbed  ;  smooth  ;  polished.  Obs. 

2.  Refined  ;  accomplished;  — said  of  persons.  Obs. 

3.  Elegantly  concise  ;  free  of  superfluous  words  ;  polished 
to  smoothness;  neat;  succinct ;  pithy  ;  as,  terse  style. 

Terse ,  luminous,  and  dignified  eloquence.  Macaulay, 
Syn.  —  Neat,  pointed,  compact.  Sec  concise. 
ter'tial  (tfir'shal),  a.  [L.  tertius  third,  the  tertial  feathers 
being  feathers  of  the  third  row.  See  tierce.]  Zool.  Desig¬ 
nating  the  flight  feathers  borne  on  the  basal  joint  or  humer¬ 
us  of  a  bird’s  wing.  Cf.  primary,  n.,  3  a;  secondary,  n.,  2 
b  (1).  The  term  is  sometimes  incorrectly  applied  to  some  of 
the  innermost  secondaries  when  different  irom  the  others, 
or  even  to  the  scapular  feathers.  —  n.  A  tertial  feather, 
ter'tian  (-slian),  a.  [L.  tertianus,  fr.  terlins  the  third  :  cf. 
OF.  tier gain,  terrain.  See  tierce.]  Med.  Occurring  every 
third  day,  reckoning  inclusively(i.  e.  every  other  day);  as, 
a  tertian  fever. 

ter'tian,  n.  [L.  tertiana  (sc.  febris)  :  cf.  OF.  tiergaine.] 

1.  Med.  A  disease,  esp.  an  intermittent  fever,  which  re¬ 
turns  every  other  day. 

2.  A  wine  measure.  See  measure.  Obs. 

3.  At  Aberdeen  University,  a  student  of  the  third  year. 

4.  In  technical  senses  :  a  Eccl.  =  tertiary,  n.,  1.  b  Mu¬ 
sic.  An  organ  stop  made  up  of  a  combined  tierce  and  lari- 
got.  c  Math.  A  curve  of  the  third  order. 

ter'ti  a-ry  (tffr'shi-a-rl ;  -sliri-rl),  a.  [L.  tertiarius  contain¬ 
ing  a  third  part,  fr.  tertius  third.  See  tierce.]  1.  Of  the 
third  formation,  order,  or  rank  ;  as,  a  tertiary  use  of  a  word. 

2.  C/iem.  Possessing  some  quality  in  the  third  degree ;  sub¬ 
jected  to  the  substitution  of  three  atoms  or  radicals ;  as,  a 
tertiary  salt  or  amine.  Cf.  primary,  a.,  5  a  ;  secondary,  a., 
2  a  (1).  Specif.,  Org.  Chem.,  designating  a  radical  in  which 
the  combining  carbon  atom  is  united  with  three  other  car¬ 
bon  atoms  ;  as  tertiary  butyl,  (CH^G'-  ;  also,  designating 
compounds  formed  by  such  radicals.  See  tertiary  alcohol. 

3.  [cap.]  Geol.  Designating,  or  pertaining  to,  the  time 
interval  immediately  following  the  Mesozoic  (formerly 
called  Secondary)  era,  and  the  formations  made  during 
tliis  time.  See  geology,  Chart.  The  Tertiary  period  was 
originally  subdivided  into  Eocene  (with  very  few  or  no 
modern  species),  Miocene  (less  than  half  modern),  and 
Pliocene  (more  than  half  modern).  Later  the  Oligocene 
(with  a  few  modern  species)  was  differentiated,  being 
made  to  include  the  later  part  of  the  Eocene,  and  the  ear¬ 
lier  part  of  the  Miocene  as  classified  earlier ;  but  in  Amer¬ 
ica  the  Oligocene  is  not  always  differentiated.  During 
the  Tertiaj'V  period  geographic  changes  were  widespread. 
The  Alps,  Caucasus,  Himalayas,  and  other  high  mountains 
were  formed,  and  the  Cordilleran  system,  from  Alaska  to 
Cape  Horn,  was  developing.  The  huge  reptiles  of  the  Cre¬ 
taceous  period  had  perished,  and  the  dom inant  land  life 
was  mammalian.  The  period  is  also  called  the  Age  of  Mam¬ 
mals.  The  humbler  types  of  life  were  distinctly  modern. 

4.  Zool.  Tertial. 

5-  Eccl.  Of  or  pertaining  to  tertiaries. 
tertiary  alcohol, any  alcohol  which  contains  the  radical  C 'OH 
united  with  three  hydrocarbon  radicals.  On  oxidation  the 
tertiary  alcohols  break  down  into  simpler  compounds. 
Cf .  primary  alcohol,  secondary  alcohol.—  t.  amine.  Chem. 
See  amine.  —  t.  color,  a  color  produced  by  the  mixture  of 
two  secondary  colors.  Such  a  mixture  must  include  all  the 
elements  necessary  to  produce  white  (in  practice,  gray), 
and  a  tertiary  color  is  lienee  merely  some  primary  or  sec¬ 
ondary  color  dulled  w  ith  gray,  as  russet  or  olive.—  t.  rocks. 
See  primary  rocks.  —  t.  syphilis.  See  syphilis. 
ter'ti-a-ry,  n.  ;  pi.  -ries  (-riz).  1.  Eccl.  A  member  of 
the  third  order  in  any  monastic  system  ;  as,  Franciscan 
or  Dominican  tertiaries.  See  third  order,  under  third. 

2  [cap.]  Geol.  The  Tertiary  period  or  system. 

3.  Zool.  A  tertial  feather. 

4.  A  tertiary  color. 

II  ter'ti  um  quid  (tfir'shT-um).  [L.]  A  third  somewhat; 
something  mediating,  or  regarded  as  being,  between  two 
diverse  or  incompatible  substances,  natures,  or  positions. 

God  occupies  merely  an  external  relation,  as  a  tertiuw  quid , 
to  mind  ana  matter.  J.  Martineau. 

Ter-tul'li-an-ist  (ter-tul'7-Sn-Tst),  n.  Eccl.  Hist.  A  fol¬ 
lower  of  Tertullian,  the  austere  Latin  Church  writer  (b. 

a.  d.  160  ?),  a  violent  opponent  of  Gnosticism,  who  became 
(about  203)  a  leader  of  the  Montanist  sect.  Although 
happily  married,  he  advocated  celibacy,  and  bitterly  op¬ 
posed  second  marriages.  —  Ter-tul'li  airism  (-Tz’m),  n. 

teru-ter'o  (tSr'oo-tSr'o),  ter  u-ter'u  (-oo),  n.  [Prob.  so 
named  from  its  cry.]  A  South  American  lapwing  (Belo- 
nojiterus  cayennensis)  similar  to  the  common  lapwing,  but 
having  a  short  hind  toe  and  a  spur  on  the  bend  of  the  w  ing. 

II  ter'za  ri'ma  (ter'tsa  re'ma).  [It.,  a  third  or  triple 
rime.]  Pros.  A  scheme  of  continuous  verse  (usually  iam¬ 
bic  pentameter)  arranged  in  tercets  in  which  line  2 
of  each  rimes  w  ith  1  and  3  of  the  next,  thus  :  a  b  a,  b  c 

b,  c  d  c,  etc.,  as  in  Dante’s  “  Divir.a  Commedia.” 

ter-zet'to  (tgr-tset'to),  n.  ;  pi.  -tos  (-toz).  [It.,  dim.  of 

trrzo  the  third,  L.  tertius.  See  tierce.]  Music.  A  com¬ 
position  in  three  voice  parts  ;  a  trio  ;  esp.,  a  vocal  trio, 
tesch'en-ite  (tesh'fn-it),  n.  [From  Teschen ,  a  (own  in 
Silesia,  Austria.]  Pctrog.  Diabase-like  rocks  containing 
analcite,  the  latter  supposed  to  be  from  original  nephelite, 
hence  altered  theralite.  Syn.  analcite  diabase. 


ter  res'' trl-al'i-ty  ( t5-r? s^rT-fll  '- 
Astron.  Quality  or  state 
of  being  terrestrial  ;  the  condi¬ 
tion,  as  of  the  moon  or  Mars,  of 
being  without  bodies  of  perma¬ 
nent  wnter. 

ter-res'tri-a’-ize  (-rgs'trT-tfl-Tz), 
v.  t.  See  -ize. 

ter-res'trl-al-ly,  adv.  of  ter¬ 
restrial. 

tor-res'trl-al-ness,  n.  See -ness 
ter'res-tric'i-ty  (t  Z  PZ  s-t  r  T  s'T- 
tT )*  n.  TerrestrialncBB.  Rare. 
ter-res'tri-fy  (t6-r?s'trI-fT),  v.  t. 
[L.  terrestris  terrestrial  +  E. 
-/?/*]  To  convert  or  reduce  to 
eartn  ;  to  make  earthy;  to  make 
mundane.  Obs. 
tor-res 'tri-ous  (-ws),  a.  [See 
terrestrial.)  Terrestrial;  as, 
terrestrious  animals.  Obs. 
ter'rlage.  -p  terragk. 
ter'ri  bil'i-ty  (tgra-bll'T-tT),  n. 
Terri  bleness  Obs. 

ter'ri-bl.  Terrible.  Ref.  So. 
ter'ri  ble  (tCr'Y-b'l),  af/r.  Ter¬ 
ribly.  Scot.  Sf  Dial. 
ter'ri-ble-ize,  ter'ri-b’ize,  v  i. 
To  become  terrible.  Obs. 
ter'rick.  Var.  of  tarrack. 


ter'ri-cole  (tfr'Y-kol),  ter-ric'o- 
line  (t?-rlk'5-lln  ;  -lln),  a.  Ter- 
ricolous. 

ter-ric 'odist  (tS-rTk'o-lYst),  n. 
One  who  inhabits  the  earth.  Obs. 
ter-ric're-pant,  a.  [L.  terrirre- 
nus  frightfully  thundering.]  Re¬ 
buking  bitterly.  Obs. 
ter-ric'u-la-ment,  n.  [I>.  terri • 
c id amentum.]  A  means  of  caus¬ 
ing  terror  ;  a  bugbear.  Obs. 
ter'rie  (tSr'Y),  n.  A  terrier. 
Obs.  or  Scot. 

teirien./i.  [F.l  Landholder.  Obs. 
terrier,  n.  [F.]  A  lair.  Obs. 
ter'ri  er  (t5r'I-Pr),  n.  [F.  tari- 
hre,  OF.  tnrCrr,  LL.  taratrum.] 
An  nutrer  or  borer.  Obs. 
ter-rif'i-cal  (tC-rY  f'Y-k  A 1),  a. 
i  Terri  lie.  /’ore. — cal-ly,  adv. 

ter  ri-fl-ca'tion  (t  e  r'Y-f  I-k  a'- 
I  sh?In),  n.  [L.  terrifi ratio  ]  Ter- 
I  ror,  or  a  cause  of  it.  Scot,  or  R. 
ter'ri-fied  ly,  adv.  of  terrified, 
I  P-  P- 

ter-ril'o-quous  (tS-rYl'o-kwtfs), 
j  a.  [L.  terriloquvs.)  Speaking 
terrible  things.  Obs.  —  ter-ril'- 
o-quy  (-kwY),  n.  Obs. 
ter'ring  (tPr'Yng),  n.  Overbur- 


1  den  ( in  sense  2).  Rare. 

ter-ris'o-nant  ( tS-rYs'O-ndnt),  a. 

=  TKRRJSONOrs.  Obs. 

I  ter-ris'o  nous(-m/s).  <'■  [L./ern- 
I  >v>m/ls\]  Sounding  terribly.  Obs. 
ter'rit  (ter'Yt).  Var.  of  tkrkkt. 
Ter  ri  te'lffi  (tfrO-te'le),  Ter  ri- 
te-la'ri-a  (-tf-la'rY-d  ;  115),  n. 
))l.  [NL.  :  L  terra  +  tela  web.] 
Xobl.  A  division  of  epiderB  in¬ 
cluding  the  trapdoor  spider  and 
others  which  dig  holes  and  line 
them  with  web. — ter/ri-te-la'- 
ri-an  (-la'rY-dn),  a.  Sf  n. 
ter  ri-to'ri-al-ly,  adv.  of  terri¬ 
torial. 

ter'ri-to-ried  (t?r'Y-tf»-rYd),  a. 
Possessed  of  territory.  Rare. 
terroir,  n.  IF.,  ground,  soil.] 
Land  ;  territory.  Obs. 
ter'ror.  r.  t.  To  terrify.  Obs. 
ter'ror-lte.  n.  [From  terror.] 
A  powerful  liquid  explosive, 
chiefly  nitroglycerin, 
ter  ror  i  za'tion  (te  r'P  r-Y-z  a  - 
shun  :  -T-za'shnn ).  n.  Terrorism, 
ter'ror-iz  er  (ter'Sr-Tz'Cr), 
One  that  terrorizes, 
ter'ror-less.  a.  See  -less. 
ter-ros'i  ty  (ttf-rbs'Y-tY),  n. 


terrosns  earthy.]  Earthiness. 
Ohs. 

ter'rn-len-cy  (tfr'67>-lrn-8Y),  n. 
[L.  terrxdentns  earthly. J  State 
of  being  full  of  earth'.  Obs. — 
ter'ru-lent  (-l<?nt),  a.  Obs. 

II  Ter  sanc'tus  (ter-sfti)k'ths),n. 
[I..  ter  thrice  +  sauctus  holy.] 
Eccl.  =  Sanctus,  1. 
terse.  ^  terce. 
terse,  n.  [  AS.  teors.~\  Penis.  Obs. 
ter'sel.  ter'sil.  +  tercel. 
terse'ly.  adv.  of  terse.  See  -ly. 
terse'ness,  n.  See -ness. 
ter'slon  (tflr'shun),  v.  [L.  ter- 
y^re,  tersum ,  to  rub  off.]  Med. 
Cleansing  by  dry  rubbing, 
ter-sul'phlde  (t?r-sM'fYd;  -fYd), 
7i.  Also  -lid.  -fide.  -phid.  Chem. 
A  trisulphide. 

ter-sul'pliu  ret  (-ffl-r?t),  n. 
Chem.  A  trisulphide.  Rare. 
ter'sy-versy  (tOr'zY-vQr'zY), 
adv.  Topsy-turvy.  Scot. 
tertane.  tertian. 
ter'-ten'ant.  Var.  of  terre- 
n.  |  tenant. 

ter-ter'ri  fy.  v.  i.  [L.  ter  thrice, 
used  intensively  -f  E.  terrify.) 
To  terrify  extremely.  Obs. 


||  ter'ti-a.  =  terzo.  Ohs. 
ter  ti  a'ri-an  (tOr'shY-a'rWln  ; 
1 15),  u.  Eccl.  =  tertiary. 
ter'ti-ate  (tDr'shY-at),  v.  t.  [I.. 
tertiutus ,  p.  p.  of  tertiare  to  do 
for  the  third  time.]  Obs.  1.  To 
do  or  perform  for  the  third  time. 
2.  Ordnaucr.  To  examine  (the 
thickness  of  the  metal  of  a 
piece  of  ordnance),  usually  with 
calipers. 

ter'ti-a'tfon  (-a'shwn),  n.  [L. 
tertiatio.]  A  doing  anything 
the  third  time;  also,  division  in¬ 
to  three.  Ohs.  ['Thirdly.  Oft*.! 
ter'ti-o  (tflr'shT-o),  adv.  [L.]l 
Ter'ti-us  (-shY-ils).  Rib. 

II  ter'ti-us  de-na'rl-us.  [L.] 

A.-S.  Law.  =  THIRD-PENNY. 

||  ter'tl-us  e  cae'lo  ce'ci-dit  Ca'- 
to  (sSs'I-dlt).  [],.]  A  third 
Cuto  has  dropped  from  heaven. 

Juvenal  (II.  40). 
tertre.  n.  [F.j  A  hillock.  Obs. 
II  ter-tu'lia(ter-t<5bl'ya),  n.  [Sp.] 
A  meeting  for  social  inter¬ 
course  ;  an  informal  evening 
party  ;  a  club. 

Ter-tul'lus  (t?r-tai'tJs).  Rib. 
ter-un'cl-us  (ter-fin'shY-ns),  n. 


[L.]  See  coin, 
tervagant.  +  termagant. 
ter-va'lence  (tfr-'  a'l  ?  n  »),  n. 
f/er-  -f  valence.]  Trivalence, 
ter  va'rl-aut,  a.  [ter-  -f  vari¬ 
ant.]  Phys  Chem.  Variant  in 
three  wovb  ;  having  three  de¬ 
grees  of  freedom, 
terve  ( dial .  tOv),  r.  t.  V  j.  To 
turn  round;  roll:  w  rithe;  strug¬ 
gle.  Ohs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 
ter'vee  (tO(r'vY),  v.  >.  [Cf. 
topsy-turvy.]  To  struggle; 
writhe.  Dial.  Eng. 
terwin,  v.  t.  [AS.  tergan,  tir - 
gan,  to  provoke,  irritate.]  To 
weary  ;  fatigue.  Obs. 
tery.’  f  TARRY,  TEA RT. 
teryare.  ^  tarrkr. 
teryyn-  tar,  to  provoke, 
ter'zet  <  tPr'tsPt  ;  1 1*  r-t  s  8  t'). 
Pros.  Var.  of  tercet. 
ter'zo  (tgr'tso).  ter'zi-o  (-tsP-5), 
n.  fit.  terzo ,  lit.,  a  third,  for¬ 
merly  written  terfio;  or  Sp.  ter- 
cio.  j  A  legion,  or  brigade.  Hist. 

tes.  +  THIS. 

te-sack'  (tf-sfik'),  n.  [Bohe¬ 
mian  fearfjl*.]  =  dusack 
tes-ca'ri-a.  teskeria. 


[L. 


alo,  senate,  care,  ftm,  account,  arm.  ask,  sofa ;  eve,  event,  £nd,  recent,  maker;  ice,  Ill;  old,  obey,  orb,  5dd,  s&ft,  connect ;  use,  unite,  urn,  up,  circus,  menu ; 

D  Foreign  Word.  «)•  Obsolete  \  nrlnnt  of.  +  combined  with.  =  equals. 
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TEST  MEAL 


Tes'la  coll,  Tes'la  trans  form'd  (tSs'la).  [After  N. 
Jfsla,  American  electrician.]  Elec.  A  transformer  with¬ 
out  iron,  for  high  frequency  alternating  or  oscillating  cur- 
rents  ;  an  oscillation  transtormer. 
tes'sa-ra  (tes'd-rd),  n.  pi.  [Gr.  Teo-crapa,  neut.  of  Tc<r<rap«? 

four.]  Math.  Quadilaterals,  esp.  spherical  or  curvilinear, 
tes'sel-lar  (tSs'2-ldr),  a.  [L.  tessella  little  cube,  dim.  fr. 
tessera.  See  tessera.]  Formed  of  tesserae,  as  a  mosaic, 
tes'sel-late  J-lat),  v.  t. ;  tes'sel-lat'ed  (-lat'ed) ;  tes'sel- 
lat'ing  (-lat'Tng).  [L,  tessellatus  tessellated.  See  tes- 
sellar,  tessera.]  To  form  into  squares  or  checkers ;  to 
lay  with  checkered  work  ;  as,  tessellated  floors, 
tes'sel  lat  ed  (-lat/8d),  p.  a.  1.  Formed  of  little  squares, 
oblongs,  or  pieces  approximating  squares,  as  mosaic  work. 
2.  Bot.  &  Zool.  Marked  like  a  checkerboard.  Rare. 
tessellated  epithelium.  See  epithelium. 
tes  sel  la'iion  (-la'slmn),  n.  Act  of  tessellatiug ;  also, 
the  mosaic  work  so  formed. 

tes'ser-a  (tgs'er-d),  n.  ;  L.  pi.  -ser.e  (-e).  [L.,  a  square 
piece,  a  die,  prob.  fr.  some  Gr.  derivative  of  t eVoape?  four. 
Cf.  four.]  1.  A  small  piece  of  marble,  glass,  or  the  like, 
having  a  square,  or  nearly  square,  face,  used  in  mosaic 
work,  as  for  making  pavements,  ornamenting  walls,  etc. 

2-  Rom.  Antiq.  a  A  small  cube  of  ivory,  bone,  wood,  etc., 
used  as  a  die  in  gambling,  b  A  similar  piece,  though  often 
modified  in  shape,  used  as  a  ticket,  token,  certificate,  etc. ; 
as,  ||  tes'se  ra  fru  men  ta'ri-a  (tCs'f-ra  froo'mCn-ta'rY-d  ;  115),  a 
voucher  for  a  dole  of  provisions  ;  ||  tes'se-ra  lios  pi-ta'lis  (hOs'- 
pY-ta'lYs),  a  pledge  of  hospitality  and  friendship,  a  token  half  of 
which  was  kept  by  each  of  two  friends  ;  ||  tes'se-ra  mi  li-ta'ris 
(mil  Y-ta'rYs  ;  115),  a  small  billet  or  tablet  of  wood  heaving  a 
watchword,  commander’s  order,  or  the  like,  and  distributed 
through  the  division  of  an  army  ;  ||  tes'se-ra  num  ma'ri-a  (nu- 
ma'rY-a  ;  115),  a  voucher  for  a  dole  of  money  ;  tes'se-ra  the  a- 
tra'ils  (the'a-tra'lYs),  a  ticket  for  admission  to  the  theuter. 

II  tes  si-tu'ra  (tSs'se-too'rii),  n.  [It.,  texture.]  Music. 
That  part  of  the  compass  of  a  melody  or  voice  part  in  which 
most  of  its  tones  lie. 

test  (t6st),  n.  [L.  testis.  Cf.  testament,  testify.]  1.  A 
witness ;  also,  testimony.  Obs. 

2.  A  will  ;  a  testament.  Scot. 
test,  v.  i.  [L.  testnri.  See  testament.]  To  make  a  testa¬ 
ment,  or  will.  Obs.  or  Scots  Laic. 
test,  n .  [OF.  testy  F.  let,  or  OF.  teste.  See  test  cupel, 
trial.]  1.  Zool.  The  external  shell  or  other  hard  or  firm 
covering  of  many  invertebrates,  asForaminifera,  mollusks, 
many  echinoderms,  crustaceans,  etc.;  esp.,  in  tunicates,the 
thick  outer  covering  of  the  body,  which  is  secreted  by  the 
mantle,  but  contains  cells  which  have  emigrated  into  it. 
It  varies  in  consistency  in  different  forms  from  leathery  or 
cartilagelike  to  soft  and  gelatinous,  and  in  compound  as- 
cidians  usually  forms  a  solid  mass  in  which  the  zooids  are 
embedded.  In  appendicularians  it  is  probably  represented 
by  the  so-called  nouse.  Cf.  tunicine. 

2.  Bot.  The  testa. 

test,  n.  [OF.  test  test,  or  cupel,  potsherd,  F.  tel,  fr.  L.  tes- 
tum  an  earthen  vessel ;  akin  to  testa  a  piece  of  burned  clay, 
an  earthen  pot,  a  potsherd  ;  cf.  Avestan  tashta  cup.  Cf. 
test  a  shell,  testaceous,  tester  a  covering,  a  coin,  testy, 
tEte-A-tete.]  1.  Metal.  A  cupel  or  cupelling  hearth  for 
refining  precious  metals  ;  also,  a  particular  portion  of  metal 
refined  for  the  purpose  of  isolating  and  weighing  its  gold 
and  silver.  See  cupel.  Chaucer. 

In  England  the  refining  is  performed  in  a  reverberatory  fur¬ 
nace,  the  bottom  of  which,  called  the  test  or  cupel,  is  movable, 
and  into  which  the  lead  is  fed  at  intervals  from  a  melting  pot  in 
which  the  rich  lead  is  melted,  and  poured  by  a  ladle  into  on  iron 
gutter,  serving  to  convey  it  to  the  test.  Thorpe. 

2  Examination  or  trial  by  the  cupel ;  hence,  any  critical 
examination  or  decisive  trial  ;  as,  to  put  a  man  to  a  test. 

3.  Hence:  a  Means  of  trial ;  discriminative  characteristic 
or  fact ;  specif.,  subjection  to  conditions  that  show  the  real 
character  of  a  person  or  tiling  in  a  certain  particular ;  as, 
absence  is  a  lest  of  love,  b  That  with  which  anything  is 
compared  for  proof  of  genuineness  ;  touchstone  ;  standard. 
C  Specif. :  The  test  in  the  Test  Act,  or  [cap.']  the  act  itself. 

Our  Test  excludes  your  tribe  from  benefit.  Dryden. 

4.  Chem.  A  procedure  or  reaction  employed  to  recognize 
or  distinguish  any  particular  substance  or  constituent  of  a 
compound  ;  as,  the  iodine  test  for  starch  ;  also,  the  reagent 
used  or  a  positive  result  obtained. 

Syn.  —  Criterion,  standard,  proof,  experiment.  See  trial. 
test,  v.  t.  ;  test'ed  ;  test'ing.  1.  Metal.  To  refine,  as  gold 
or  silver,  in  a  test,  or  cupel ;  to  subject  to  cupellatiou. 

2.  To  put  to  the  test  or  proof ;  to  try  the  truth,  genuine¬ 
ness,  or  quality  of  by  experiment,  or  by  some  principle  or 
standard  ;  as,  to  test  the  soundness  of  a  principle,  the  va¬ 
lidity  of  an  argument,  the  strength  of  a  material. 

Experience  is  the  surest  standard  by  which  to  test  the  real 
tendency  of  the  existing  constitution.  h  ashington. 

3.  Chem.  To  examine  or  try,  as  by  the  use  of  some  reagent ; 
as,  to  test  a  solution  by  litmus  paper. 

tes'ta  (tgs'td),  n.  ;  L.  pi.  -T m  (-te).  [L.  testa  a  piece  of 

burned  clay,  a  broken  piece  of  earthenware,  a  shell.  See 
test  a  cupel.]  1.  Bot.  The  hard  external  coating  or  in¬ 
tegument  of  a  seed  ;  the  episperm. 

2  Zool.  The  test. 

test'a-ble  (tgs'td-b’l),  a.  [See  testament.]  1.  Capable 
of  being  tested,  or  proved. 

2  Law.  a  Capable  of  being  disposed  of  by  will,  b  Ca¬ 
pable  of  being  witnessed  or  of  witnessing. 


tes-ta'ceous  (tSs-ta'shSs),  a.  [L.  testaceus,  fr.  testa  a 
shell.  ]  1.  Of  or  pert,  to  a  shell  or  shells ;  of  the  nature  of, 

or  having,  a  hard  shell;  —  in  old  usage  often  designating 
mollusks  and  brachiopods  and  disting,  from  cruslaceous. 

2.  Bot.  dL*  Zool.  Dull  brick  red  or  brownish  yellow, 
test  act-  An  act  imposing  a  test,  esp.  a  religious  one,  upon 
persons  as  a  condition  of  their  holding  or  enjoying  public 
office  or  privilege;  specif,  [cups.],  Eng.  Hist.,  a  statute  passed 
in  1673  (25  Car.  II.  c.  2)  requiring  persons  holding  office, 
civil  or  military,  or  positions  of  trust  under  the  crown,  to 
take  the  oaths  of  allegiance  and  supremacy,  renounce 
under  oath  the  right  to  take  arms  against  the  king,  receive 
Communion  according  to  the  usage  of  the  Church  of  Eng¬ 
land,  and  abjure  belief  in  transubstantiation.  This  act 
was  practically  repealed  in  1828. 

tes'ta-cy  (tes'td-si),  n.  [See  testate.]  Law.  State  or 
circumstance  of  being  testate,  or  of  leaving  a  valid  will, 
tes'ta-ment  (-m£ut),  n.  [L.  testamentum  (fr.  testari  to  be 
a  w  itness,  to  make  one’s  last  will,  akin  to  testis  a  witness) ; 
in  reference  to  the  Bible,  translating  Gr.  SiajQqKq  a  last 
will,  a  convention  or  covenant:  cf.  F.  testament.  See  in¬ 
testate,  testify.]  1.  A  solemn  covenant,  or,  loosely, 
almost  any  legal  instrument,  as  a  land-book  in  early  English 
law.  Obs.,  except :  Bib.  a  [cap.]  Either  of  the  two  dis¬ 
tinct  covenants  of  God  respectively  called  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment  and  New  Testament ;  a  covenant ;  also,  one  of  the 
two  corresponding  general  divisions  of  the  Scriptures. 
Heb.  ix.  15.  b  [cap.]  Colloquially,  the  New  Testament. 

2.  Law.  An  act  by  which  a  person  determines  the  disposi¬ 
tion  of  his  property  after  his  death  ;  now,  usually,  an  in¬ 
strument  in  writing  by  which  a  person  declares  his  will  as 
to  the  disposal  of  his  estate  and  effects  after  his  death  ;  a 
will ;  —  commonly  used  in  the  expression  last  will  and  tes¬ 
tament ,  the  word  will  being  otherwise  in  more  common  use. 
In  early  English  law  the  word  testament  was  loosely  used 
(as  in  def .  1,  above)  for  almost  any  instrument,  the  English 
term  for  will  being  quethe  (cf.  bequeath,  2)  whether  dispos¬ 
ing  of  real  or  personal  estate.  See  will.  In  Roman  law 
the  will  was  primarily  the  appointment  of  an  heir  for  the 
purpose  of  a  universal  succession  (see  heir  ;  universal  suc¬ 
cession).  The  earliest  forms  (the  II  tes  ta-men'tum  ca-la'tis 
co-ml'ti-is  (tSs't  a- men'tum  kd-la'tis  ko-mish'T-Ts),  made  in 
the  comitia  curiata,  and  the  ,  tes; ta-men'tum  in  pro-cinc'tu 
(prS-sTqk'tu),  a  nuncupative  form,  were  early  replaced  by 
the  |i  tes  ta  men'tum  per  sea  et  li'bram  (ez  St  11'brSm),  which 
was  ill  effect  a  mancipation,  which  originally  operated  as 
an  irrevocable  out-and-out  conveyance.  Later  the  pnetor 
gave  bonorum  possessio  to  the  heir  named  if  the  instrument 
bore  the  seals  of  seven  witnesses  even  though  it  were  in¬ 
formal,  this  being  called  the  praetorian  testament  or  will. 
The  II  tea  ta  men'tum  tri  per-ti'tum  (tnp/er-ti'tum)  was  a  later 
imperial  form  named  from  the  three  requisites  of  seven 
witnesses,  signatures  of  all  at  the  foot,  and  the  affixing  of 
seals  as  required  by  the  pnetor.  From  the  will  by  manci¬ 
pation  was  developed  the  will  of  modern  Civil  law  systems. 
The  Roman  law  testament  was  distinct  from  the  less  formal 
codicil  (which  see).  See  nuncupative  will. 
testament  dative.  See  dative,  a.,  3  C.  —  T.  of  the  Twelve  Patri¬ 
archs.  See  Apocrypha. 

testa  men'tal  (-mSn'tai),  a.  [L.  tesla  men  la  l  is.]  Of  or 
pertaining  to  a  testament ;  testamentary, 
tes  ta  men'ta-ry  (-td-ii),  a.  [L.  testamentarius :  cf.  F. 
testamentaire.]  1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  will,  or  testament, 
or  the  administration  of  a  will  ;  as,  letters  testamentary. 

2.  Bequeathed  by  will ;  given  by  testament. 

3.  Done  or  appointed  by,  or  founded  on,  a  testament,  or 
will ;  as,  a  testamentary  guardian,  one  appointed  by  will, 
testamentary  tutor.  See  tutor,  n. 

II  tes-ia'mur  (tes-ta'mur),  n.  [L.,  we  testify,  fr. testari  to 
testify.]  Eng.  Univ.  A  certificate  of  merit  or  proficiency; 

—  so  called  from  its  first  words,  Ita  [thus]  testamur. 
tes'tate  (t&s'tSt),  a.  [L.  tesiatus ,  p.  p.  of  testari.  See 

testament.]  Law.  Having  made  and  left  a  will ;  as,  a 
person  dying  testate;  —  opposed  to  intestate. 
tes'tate  (-tat),  v.  i. ;  tes'tat-ed  (-tat-Sd);  tes'tat-ing 
(-tat-Tng).  To  make  a  testament,  or  will.  Rare. 
tes-ta'tlon  (tSs-ta'shzm),  n.  [L.  testatio.]  1.  Law.  Actor 
power  of  disposing  of  property  by  testament,  or  will. 

2  A  witnessing  or  witness.  Obs. 

tes-ta'tor  (-ttfr),  n.  [L. :  cf.  F.  testateur.]  1.  Law.  A  man 
who  leaves  a  will,  or  testament,  in  force  at  his  death. 

2.  A  witness.  Obs. 

tes-ta'trix  (-trTks),  n.  [L.]  Law.  A  female  testator, 
tes-ta'tum  (-tarn),  n . ;  L.  -ta  (-td).  [L.,  neut.  of  tesiatus, 

p.  p.  of  testari.]  Law.  a  That  portion  of  the  ordinary 
purchase  deed  (beginning  with  the  words  “  Now  this  inden¬ 
ture  witnesseth  ”)  which  contains  the  statement  of  the  con¬ 
sideration,  the  words  incorporating  covenants  for  title,  and 
the  operative  words.  Eng.  b  Short  for  testatum  capias. 
tes'te  (tSs'te),  n.  [From  L.  teste,  abl.  of  testis  &  witness.] 
Law.  a  The  witnessing  or  concluding  clause  (in  which  teste 
was  the  first  word)  of  a  writ  or  other  precept,  b  Witness  ; 

—  often  used  to  indicate  that  what  immediately  follows  is 
named  as  authority  for  what  precedes. 

tes  ted'  (tSs-ted'),  a.  Law.  Having  the  teste,  or  witnessing 
clause,  duly  attached  ;  —  said  of  a  writ,  deed,  etc. 
test'er  (tes'ter),  n.  One  that  tests,  as  an  assayer,  a  chauf¬ 
feur  who  tests  automobiles  for  a  manufacturer,  a  device 
for  testing  the  lubricating  power  of  an  oil  (an  oil  tester), 
a  test  tube  in  a  centrifugal  testing  machine  for  milk,  etc. 


tes'ter  (tgs'ter),  n.  [ME.  testere  a  headpiece,  helmet,  OF. 
testier e,  F.  tetiere  a  head  covering,  fr.  OF.  teste  the  head, 
F.  tele,  fr.  L.  testa  an  earthen  pot,  the  skull.  See  test  a 
cupel;  cf.  teston,  the  coin,  testiere.]  1.  A  headpiece; 
helmet.  Obs. 

2.  A  flat  canopy,  as  over  a  pulpit  or  tomb. 

3.  The  headboard  or  fittings  at  the  head  of  a  bed.  Obs. 

4  A  canopy  over  a  bed,  supported  by  the  bedposts. 

tes'ti-cle  (tgs'tT-k’l),  n.  [L.  testiculus,  dim.  of  testis  a  tes¬ 
ticle.]  Anat.  tC*  Zool.  A  male  genital  gland;  a  testis, 
tes  ti-ere'  (tSs'ti-Sr'),  n.  [OF.  testiere.  See  tester  a  head- 
piece.]  A  piece  of  plate  armor  for  the  head  of  a  v\  ar  horse, 
tes  t!  fi-ca'tion  (-fi-ka'sh&ii),  n.  [L.  testificatio :  cf.  OF. 
testification.  See  testify.]  1.  Act  of  testifying,  or  giving 
evidence  ;  testimony  ;  as,  testification  of  our  homage  to  God. 
2.  A  testimonial ;  certificate.  Scot.  Obs.  or  R. 
tes'ti-fi  er  (  -fl'er),  n.  One  who  testifies;  a  witness, 
tes'ti-fy  (-fl),  v.  i.;  tes'ti-fied  (-fid);  tes'ti-fy'ing  (-fl'Tng). 
[OF.  testifier,  L.  testificari ;  testis  a  witness -f-  -Jicare  (in 
comp.)  to  make.  See  -fy  ;  cf.  attest,  contest,  detest, 
protest,  testament.]  1.  To  make  a  solemn  declaration, 
verbal  or  written,  to  establish  some  fact ;  to  give  testimony 
for  the  purpose  of  communicating  something  to  others. 

Jesus  .  .  .  needed  not  that  any  should  testify  ol  man,  for  lie 
knew  what  was  in  man.  John  ii.  25. 

2.  To  declare  a  charge ;  to  protest ;  to  give  information  ; 
to  bear  witness  ;  —  with  against. 

O  Israel,  ...  I  will  testify  against  thee.  Ps.  1.  7. 

3.  To  serve  as  indication  or  evidence ;  as,  flowers  testify 
of  spring ;  his  smile  testified  to  his  genial  spirit. 

4.  Law.  To  make  a  solemn  declaration  under  oath  or  af¬ 
firmation,  for  the  purpose  of  establishing,  or  making  proof 
of,  some  fact  to  a  court  ;  to  give  testimony  according  to 
the  law  of  legal  procedure.  Cf.  evidence,  4;  oath,  1. 

tes'ti-fy,  v.  t.  1.  To  bear  witness  to  ;  to  support  the  truth 
of  by  testimony  ;  to  affirm  or  declare  solemnly. 

We  speak  thut  we  do  know,  and  testify  that  we  have  seen  ;  and 
ye  receive  not  our  witness.  John  iii.  11. 

2  To  declare  or  make  known  freely  or  publicly. 

3.  To  be  indication  or  evidence  of  ;  as,  acts  testify  intent. 

4.  Law.  To  affirm  or  declare  under  oath  or  affirmation  be¬ 
fore  a  tribunal,  in  order  to  prove  some  fact. 

tes  ti-mo'ni  al  (-mo'ni-dl),  n.  [Cf.  L.  testimonials  (sc. 
litlerae).  See  testimonial,  a.]  1.  In  Obs.  senses:  a  A 

will,  or  testament,  b  A  warrant  or  certificate.  C  Testi¬ 
mony  ;  evidence  ;  also,  a  sign  or  token. 

2.  A  writing  or  certificate  in  favor  of  one’s  character,  good 
conduct,  ability,  etc.,  or  of  the  value  of  a  thing. 

3.  A  token  of  regard,  respect,  or  admiration,  of  obligation 
for  services  rendered,  or  the  like,  presented  to  a  person, 
often  formally  and  publicly,  or  established  in  bis  memory, 
testimonial  of  the  Great  Seal.  =  quarter  real. 

tes  tl-mo'ni-al,  a.  [L.  testimonial^ :  cf.  F.  testimonial.] 
a  Relating  to,  or  containing,  testimony.  Rare,  b  Of, 
comprising,  or  pert,  to,  a  testimonial,  in  sense  3. 
tes'ti  mo'ni  um  (-&m),  n. ;  L.  pi.  -nia  (-a).  [L.]  Law . 
The  final  or  authenticating  clause  of  an  instrument,  typi¬ 
cally  beginning  “In  witness  whereof,”  and  reciting  when 
it  was  signed,  before  what  witnesses,  etc. 
tes'ti-mo-ny  (tSs'ti-mo-nT),  n. ;  pi.  -nies  (-nTz).  [L.  testi¬ 
monium,  fr.  testis  a  witness  :  cf.  OF.  testemoine ,  testimonie. 
See  testify.]  1 .  A  solemn  declaration  or  affirmation  made 
to  establish  or  prove  some  fact ;  specif.,  Law ,  such  a  decla¬ 
ration  made  by  a  witness  under  oath  or  affirmation  ;  evi¬ 
dence  consisting  in  declarations  made  according  to  law  by 
a  person  as  witness,  ordinarily  given  orally  and  reduced  to 
writing.  Testimony  is  a  species  of  evidence. 

2.  Affirmation;  declaration;  an  aggregate  of  approximately 
consistent  statements  or  their  tenor  ;  as,  the  testimony  of 
the  church  fathers;  the  testimony  of  historians. 

3.  Act  of  testifying;  open  attestation  ;  profession. 

[Thou]  for  the  testimony  of  truth  hast  borne 
Universal  reproach.  Milton. 

4.  Evidence  or  declaration  of  approval  or  disapproval;  in¬ 
dorsement  of  something  or  protest  against  it.  Archaic. 

When  ye  depart  thence,  shake  off  the  du6t  under  your  feet  for 
a  testimony  against  them.  Mark  vi.  11. 

5-  Jewish  Antiq.  a  The  tables  of  the  law.  Ex.  xxv.  16. 
b  Hence,  the  divine  revelation  in  general ;  the  Scriptures. 

The  testimony  of  the  Lord  is  sure.  Ps.  xix.  7. 

Syn.  —  Proof,  attestation,  witness,  affirmation,  confirma¬ 
tion.  See  evidence. 

test'ing  (tes't  ing),  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  of  test,  —  testing  clause, 
Law,  the  testimonium  of  an  instrument,  as  a  deed  or  writ, 
tes'tis  (tgs'tis),  n. ;  L.  pi.  testes  (-tez).  [L.]  Anat.  <t* 
Zool.  1.  A  male  genital  or  reproductiv  e  gland,  correspond¬ 
ing  to  the  ovary  in  the  female  and  producing  the  sperma¬ 
tozoa  ;  a  testicle.  In  craniate  vertebrates  there  is  a  pair, 
developing,  like  the  ovaries,  from  the  genital  ridges  of  the 
embryo,  usually  in  the  body  cavity  near  the  kidneys,  but 
in  most  mammals  descending  into  the  scrotum  before 
birth.  They  consist  largely  of  convoluted  tubules,  from 
the  epithelial  lining  of  which  the  spermatozoa  develop. 

2.  Either  one  of  the  two  posterior  lobes  of  the  corpora 
quadrigemina  ;  —  usually  in  the  pi. 

test  lead  (l£d).  Metal.  Lead  free  from  silver  and  often 
finely  granulated,  used  in  testing  or  cupeling,  etc. 
test  meal-  Physiol.  A  meal,  usually  small,  of  definite  com¬ 
position  and  quantity,  given  to  excite  gastric  secretion 
and  so  furnish  material  to  withdraw  for  examination. 


teee.  tesen.  tease. 
te'ael.  +  teasel. 

Tesh'u  La'rna  (tesh'db).  [From 
Te* /in  Lumbo,  where  this  lama 
had  his  origin  in  the  17th  cen¬ 
tury.]  See  Lamaism. 
tes  ke'ri-a,  n.  SeeTBZKiRAH. 
tes'ment  ( tSa/m^  nt  >■  Scot.  var. 

Of  TESTAMENT. 

TesB  (tes),  n.  The  heroine  of 
Thomas  Hardy’s  novel  “Teas 
of  the  D’Urbervilles.”  a  beauti¬ 
ful,  passionate,  sensitive  village 
girl,  who  falls  an  innocent  vic¬ 
tim  to  man’s  vices  and  to  his 
conventional  virtues, 
tessalem  tessilim^ 
tes  sa  ra'ce  (tCs'd-ra'se),  n.  [Or. 
t  ertrapes  four  +  a-Krj  point.]  A 
tetrahedral  summit, 
tes'sa-ra  con'ter(tes'd-m-k5n'- 
t?r),  n.  [Gr.  TeafTapanovrri- 
p-q:.  a.]  See  galley,  2. 
te8  sa  ra  dec'ad  (-dek'ttd),  n. 
[Gr.  r eacraoes  four  4-  &ei<ds, 
-aSo<;,  decade.]  A  group  or  ag¬ 
gregate  of  fourteen  individuals. 


tes 'sa-ra-glot'  ( tCs'd-rd-glot' ), 

a.  [Gr.  t ecr trapes  four  -f-  yAu>T- 
ra,  yAaxrtra,  tongue.]  a  Con¬ 
taining,  or  relating  to,  four  lan¬ 
guages.  b  Speaking,  or  versed 
in,  four  languages, 
tee's  a-r  e  s  c  se-d  ec'a-h  e'd  r  o  n 
(-res'C-dek'd-he'drtfn ),  n.  [Gr. 
Teao'apea’KaiSeKa  fourteen  -+- 
eSpa  seat.  Cf.  DECAHEDRON.] 
Geom.  A  solid  with  14  faces, 
tes'sel  (tgs'rl),  n.  [F.  tesselld 
tessellated.  See  tkssellar.] 
Freem  a  son  ry.  C  h  ec  k  er  w  o  r  k . 
tee'eeled,  a.  Tessellated.  Obs. 
tee-eel 'la  (tP-sel'd),  n. ;  L.  pi. 
-l.r  (-e).  [L..  dim.  of  tessera. 
See  terser  v.]  A  small  tessera, 
tes 'eel-1  ate  (tf-s'r-liTt).  a.  [L. 
tessellatus.]  Tessellated, 
tee'ser  (tfs'Sr).  Var.  of  tursah. 
tes  ser  a-dec'ade  (-a-dCk'ad),  n. 
=  TESSA  RADKCAD. 
tes'se-ra'ic  (tCe'P-ra'Yk),  a. 
Done  in  mosaic:  tessellated.  Obs. 
tes'ser-al  (tgs'er-dl),  a.  a  Tea- 
seller.  b  Cry st.  Isometric, 
tes  ser-a'rl-an  (tes'fr-a'rY-dn), 


a.  Of  or  pert,  to  dice  or  gam¬ 
bling  Obs.  or  R.  [sellar.  Obs.  I 
tes  ser-a'rl-oue  (-mb),  a.  Tes-| 
tes'si  lim,  n.  [Ar.  tasHm  salu¬ 
tation.]  A  prostration.  Obs. 
tes'8U-lar(t?s'fl-ldr),a.TeBseral. 
test.  +  taste. 

Test.  Abbr.  Testament. 
Tes-ta'ce-a  (tCs-ta'sh?-d),  n.  pi. 
[NL.,  fr.  L.  testaceum  a  shelled 
animal.  See  testaceous.] 
Zool.  In  old  classifications,  any 
of  several  groups  of  invertebrate 
animals  having  a  shell  or  test, 
esp.  the  mollusks;  shellfish.  — 
tes-ta'cean  (-shtfn).  a.  Sr  n. 
tes  ta  ce  og'ra-phy  (-5g'rd-fD, 
n.  [  Test  area  -f  -yraphy.]  The 
description  of  testaceans.  Rare. 
tes-ta'ce-ol'o-gy  (-Sl'o-jY),  n. 
Conchology.  Obs.  ^  R. 
testacye.  o.  [L.  testaceum  bro¬ 
ken  tile  shards.]  Rubble.  Obs. 
tes'ta-ment,  r.  t.  To  bequeath. 
Scot.  [tamental.I 

tes'ta-men''tal-ly,  adr.  of  tf.s-| 
test  am  e  n't  a-r  i-1  y  ( 1 6  s't  «- 
mSn'ta-rY-lY),  ar/v.  of  testa¬ 
mentary.  See-LY. 


tes  ta-men  ta'rl  ous  (-mPn-ta'- 
rY-MS),  a.  (L.  testamentarius.] 
Testamentary.  Obs. 
tes'ta-men'tate  (-men't/Tt),  >■.  ?. 
To  testate.  -  tes  ta-men  ta'tion 
(-mSn-ta'shwn),  n.  Roth  Rate. 
tes'ta-ment  ize  (t?8/’td-mPn-tIz)« 
»*.  ».  To  make  a  will.  Obs. 
tes  ta-mon'tum  (-m  5  n't  u  m), 
v. ;  L.  )>l.  -TA  (-td)  [L.]  Rom. 
Law.  A  testament, 
testane.  +  teston 
1  tes-tao'  ftes-touN'),w.  See  coin. 
tes'tar  (tes'tdr),  n.  [F.  tetard, 
fr.  tete  head,  OF.  teste.)  A  West 
Indian  clingfish  ( Cobiesor  ce- 
phalus ),  [person.  Rare.  | 

tes'tate.  n.  1.  Law.  A  testate | 
2.  A  witness  ;  a  test.  Obs.  6f  R. 
||  tes-ta'tum  ca'pi-as,  or,  in  full, 
tes-ta'tum  ca'pi-as  ad  sa'tls- 
fa  ci  en'dum  (ka'pY-Ss  or  kfip'- 
Y-fts  £.fit'ls-f  a/shY-en'dnm).[LL., 
thou  mayest  take  the  writ  (for 
satisfying).]  Law.  A  supple¬ 
mentary  writ,  now  little  used, 
issued  by  a  court  of  one  county 
to  the  sheriff  of  another  when 
an  ordinary  capias  has  been  re¬ 


turned  “not  found.” 
teste,  n.  [OF.]  A  potsherd.  Obs. 
tes'ter  (tr-s'tPr).  Var. of  teston. 
te3'tern  (tPs'tPrn),  v.  t.  To  pre¬ 
sent  with  a  tester.  Obs. 
te3'tern.  n.  =  teston.  Obs. 
tes 'tes  (-tez).w.,  L  pi.  of  testis. 
Tes  ti-car'di-nes  (-tY-kiir'dY- 
nez),  n.  pi.  [NL.  See  test  a 
shell  ;  car  do.]  Zool.  The  Ar- 
thropomata.  —  tes'ti-car'di- 
nate  i-nltt).  a. 

tes'ti-cond  (tPs'tY-kSnd),  a.  [L. 
testis  testis  -f  condere  to  hide.] 
Zool.  Having  the  testicles  natu¬ 
rally  concealed,  as  cetaceans, 
tes-tic'u-lar  (tcs-tYk'd-ldr),  a. 
a  Anat.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the 
testicles,  b  Rot.  Tcsticulate. 
tes-tic'u-late  (-lftt),  a.  [NL. 
testiculatu*.]  Rot.  a  Shaped 
like  a  testicle,  ovate  and  solid, 
b  Having  two  tubers  shaped 
like  testicles,  as  some  orchids. 
tes-tic'u-lat'ed(-lat'cd),  a.  Rot. 

1  Tcsticulate. 

tes-tic'n-lose'  (-lfis'  ;  see -ore), 
a.  Having  large  testicles.  Obs. 
testlf.  4*  testive,  testy. 


tes-tif'i-cate  (tgs-tYf'Y-kDt),  n. 
[L.  testificatus ,  p.  p.  of  testifi¬ 
cari.]  a  Scots  Law.  In  old 
procedure,  a  solemn  written  as¬ 
sertion  not  on  oath,  b  Certifi- 
eate  :  testimonial.  Obs.  or  Scot. 
tes'ti-fi-ca'tor  (tPs'tl-fY-ka'ter), 
n.  [NL.]  A  testifier. 

tes-tlf'l-ca-to-ryCtPs-tYf'Y-kd-tfi- 
r\).a.  Serving  to  testify.  [Scof.| 
tes'ti-fy,  n.  Testimony.  Obs. | 
tes'till  (tes'tll),  »/.  [NL.  testil- 
la,  dim.  of  L.  testa  brick,  sherd  ' 
A  fmstule.  Obs.  [testy. 

tes'ti-ly  (tCs'tY-lY),  adv  of 
testimonage,  n.  [Cr.  OF-  tes- 
rnotgnage ,  F.  tdmoignaye.]  Tes¬ 
timony  :  witness.  Obs. 
tes  ti-ino'ni-al-ist.  n.  One  who 
presents  testimonials.  Rare. 
tes  ti  mo'ni-al  ize,  r.  t.  To  pre¬ 
sent  with  a  testimonial.  Rare. 
tes'ti-mo  nied  (tes'tl-mO-nYd), 
a.  Attested.  Obs.  [-nes.r.| 
tes'ti-ness  (fPs'tY-nCs),  n.  See' 
||  tes'tis  (tPs'tYs),  ».  ;  pi.  tes¬ 
tes  (-tez).  [L.]  A  witness. 
teB'tive(tg&'tYv),a.  Testy 
—  tes'tive-ness,  n.  Obs. 


Obs. 


food  foot ;  out,  oil :  chair  ;  go  ;  sing,  igk  ;  then,  thin  ;  nature,  verdyre  (250) ;  K  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144) ;  boN  ;  yet;  zh  =  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Goidh. 
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test  nail.  P/'ysics.  A  piece  of  soft  iron  used  to  examine 
the  attractive  power  of  a  magnet  at  different  points  by  the 
force  necessary  to  detach  it  from  the  magnet, 
test  object-  Optics.  An  object  which  tests  the  power  or 

auality  of  a  microscope  or  telescope  by  requiring  a  certain 
egree  of  excellence  in  the  instrument  to  determine  its  ex¬ 
istence  or  its  peculiar  texture  or  markings, 
tes'ton  (tgs'ttf n ;  tSs-toon'),  n.  Also  tes'ter,  tes  toon',  etc. 
[F.  teston ,  fr.  OF.  teste  the  head.  See  tester  a  covering ; 
cf.  testone.]  Any  of  several  coins,  so  called  from  the  head 
on  the  obverse.  Specif. :  a  A  French  silver  coin  of  the 
16th  century,  worth  between  ten  and  thirteen  sous,  b  A 
shilling  of  Henry  VIII.  of  England,  which  became  reduced 
to  ninepence,  then  to  sixpence  (its  value  in  Shakespeare’s 
time).  Hence,  a  sixpence  (now  in  forms  tester ,  tizzy). 
tes  to'ne  (tSs-to'ua),  n.  [It.  testone  ;  cf.  Pg.  testao ,  los- 
tao.  See  teston.]  a  An  old  Italian  silver  coin.  See  coin. 
b  A  tostao.  See  coin. 

tes-toon'  (tes-toon'),  n.  [See  teston.]  A  teston  or  other 
similar  coin,  as  the  testone.  See  coin. 
test  paper.  1.  Chem.  Paper  prepared  to  test  certain  sub¬ 
stances  by  being  saturated  with  a  reagent  which  changes 
color  when  acted  upon  by  those  substances  ;  thus,  litmus 
paper  is  turned  red  Dy  acids,  and  blue  by  alkalies. 

2  Law.  A  writing  admitted  as  a  standard  for  comparison 
of  handwriting. 

test  tube.  Chem.  A  tube  for  simple  tests,  usually  a  plain 
tube  of  thin  glass  closed  at  one  end,  but  sometimes  having 
a  foot,  bulb,  graduated  scale,  or  other  modification. 
Tes-tu'di-na'ri-a  (tSs-tu'di-na'rl-d  ;  115),  n.  [NL. ;  L. 
testudo,  - inis ,  a  tortoise  -|-  -arm.]  Bot.  A  small  genus  of 
South  African  dioscoreaceous  vines  with  huge  edible  root¬ 
stocks,  growing  partly  above  ground.  The  seeds  are  winged 
only  at  the  apex.  T.  elephanlipes  is  the  elephant’s-foot. 
tes-tu'di-nate  (-tu'dY-nut),  a.  [L.  tesludinatus ,  fr.  testu- 
do,  - inis ,  a  tortoise,  an  arch  or  vault.]  a  Like  a  tortoise 
shell ;  arched  ;  vaulted,  b  Zodl.  Chelonian.  —  n. 
tes-tu'do  (tgs-tu'do),  n. ;  pi.  -dines  (-di-nez).  [L.,  fr. 
testu  an  earthen  vessel,  akin  to  testa  the  shell  of  shellfish, 
or  of  testaceous  animals.  See  test  a  cupel.]  1.  Bom. 
Antiq.  a  Any  of  various  kinds  of  sheds,  fixed  or  movable, 
to  protect  soldiers  engaged  in  siege  operations  or  the  like, 
b  A  cover  or  screen  which  a  body  of  troops  in  close  forma¬ 
tion  formed  by  overlapping  their  shields  over  their  heads. 
2.  Bom.  Arch.  An  arched  ceiling  or  vault,  esp.  when  sur- 
based. 

3.  [cap.]  Zodl.  A  genus  of  turtles,  comprehensive  in  old 
classifications,  now  restricted  to  the  typical  land  tortoises. 
4.  Music.  A  kind  of  lyre  ;  —  so  called  in  allusion  to  Mer¬ 
cury’s  lyre,  fabled  to  have  been  made  of  a  tortoise  shell. 

5.  A  kind  of  flat  tumor  under  the  scalp  ;  a  talpa. 
tes'ty  (tSs'tY),  a. ;  tes'ti-er  (-tY-er)  ;  tes'ti-est.  [ME. 
test  if ;  cf.  OF.  testu  obstinate,  headstrong,  F.  telu ,  fr.  OF. 
teste  the  head,  F.  tete.  See  tester  a  headpiece.]  Fretful; 
peevish  ;  petulant ;  easily  irritated  ;  irascible  ;  snappish. 

I  was  displeased  with  myself  ;  I  was  testy.  Latimer. 
Syn.  —  See  irascible. 

te-tan'ic  (te  tSn'Tk),  a.  [Cf.  L.  telanicus  suffering  from 
tetanus,  Gr.  rerapwco?,  F.  tetanique.']  Physiol.  &  Med. 
a  Of  or  pert,  to  tetanus  ;  having  the  character  of  tetanus. 

This  condition  of  muscle,  this  fusion  of  a  number  of  simple 
spasms  into  an  apparently  smooth,  continuous  effort,  is  known 
as  tetanus,  or  tetanic  contraction.  Foster. 

b  Producing,  or  tending  to  produce,  tetanus, 
te-tan'ic,  n.  Physiol,  d*  Med.  A  substance  (notably  nux 
vomica,  strychnine,  and  brucine)  which  acts  primarily  on 
the  spinal  cord,  and  which,  when  taken  in  comparatively 
large  quantity,  produces  tetanic  spasms  or  convulsions, 
tet'a-nine  (t5t'd-nln;  -nen ;  184),  71.  Also-nin.  Physiol. 
Chem.  A  poisonous  base  (ptomaine),  C1;}H30O4N.2,  produced 
by  the  tetanus  microbe  and  obtained  from  cultures  in  meat 
broth  as  an  alkaline  yellow  sirup  which  produces  charac¬ 
teristic  symptoms  of  tetanus  when  injected  into  animals, 
tct  a  ni  za'tion  (-nY-za'slmn  ;  -nl-za'shwn),  n.  Physiol. 
Tetaniziug  ;  the  production  or  condition  of  tetanus, 
tet'a-nize  (tgt'd-niz),  v.  t.;  -nized  (-nlzd)  ;  -niz'ing  (-niz'- 
Tng).  Physiol.  To  throw,  as  a  muscle,  into  a  state  of  perma¬ 
nent  contraction ;  to  cause  tetanus  in.  See  tetanus,  ti.,  2. 
tet'a-noid  f-noid),  a.  [ tetanus  -f-  -old.]  Like  tetanus, 
tet'a-no-mo'tor  (-no-mo'ter),  n.  Physiol.  An  instrument 
for  tetanizing  a  muscle  by  mechanically  shocking  its  nerve. 
tet'a-nus  (tSt'a-nus),  n.  [L.,  fr.  Gr.  TeVavo-;,  fr.  Terai/os' 
stretched,  Tciveiv  to  stretch.]  1.  Med.  A  painful  and 
often  fatal  infectious  disease,  caused  by  a  specific  bacillus, 


test' men t.  4*  testament. 
tes'  to  (ttfs'to),  n.  Lit.]  Music. 
-.it.,  text :  a  A  theme  or  sub¬ 
ject.  b  A  text  or  libretto, 
testone,  testoon.  d*  teston. 
testor.  +  tester,  a  canopy, 
testorn.  4  teston. 
tes'tre.  tester.  (Obs.l 
tea'trltltes'trYl),  n.  =  teston. | 
te  at'- tubs' ful,  n.  See  -ful. 
test  types.  Letters  or  words  in 
types  of  various  sizes  used  in 
testing  the  power  of  vision, 
tes-tu'di-nal  it  t*  s-t  n'd  T-n  a  1), 
tes-tu'di-n&'ri-ous  (-na'rY-fis ; 
llo),  a.  Zodl.  Pert,  to  or  resem¬ 
bling  a  tortoise  or  tortoise  shell. 
Tes-tu'di-na'ta  (-na'td).  n.  />!. 
[NL.  See  tkstudo.]  Zool.  Syn. 
of  Chki.oni  a. 

tea-tu'di-nated  (-t  Q'd  T-n  a  t'- 
8d),  a.  —  TESTUDTNATE  a. 

teBtu-din'e-aKtes'tfi-dTn'C-al), 
a.  Testudinal. 

tea'tu-dln'e-ous  (-»7s),  a.  [L.  tes- 
tudineus .]  Testudinnte. 

Tes  tu-dln'l-daB  (-Y-de).  n.  pi. 
[NL.  See  testudo.]  Zool.  A 
family  of  turtles,  sometimes 
comprehensive,  but  usually  re¬ 
stricted  to  the  herbivorous, 
strictly  terrestrial  species  hav¬ 
ing  a  strong,  thick,  usually  very 
convex  carapace,  broad  plas¬ 
tron,  and  club-shaped  feet  in 
which  the  toes  are  firmly  bound 
together  so  that  the  claws  alone 
are  evident.  The  gopher  and 
Greek  tortoise  are  examples. 
te8-tu'dl-nous  (tgs-tQ'dY-ntfs), 
a.  Of  the  nature  of,  or  pertain¬ 
ing  to,  a  testudo. 
teB'tule(t5s'tpl),n.  [L.  testula, 
dim.  of  testa  shell.]  Pot.  A  frus- 
tule.  Ohs.  [A  witness.  Obs.l 
test'y.n.  [From  test  a  witness.]! 
teatyon.  +  teston. 


||  tes-vi'no  (tes-vc'no).  Var.  of 
texguino. 

tet.  +  THAT. 

tet  (tet),  n.  [Cf.  teat,  tit  a 
teat.)  Teat ;  nipple.  Obs.  or 
Dial.  Eny. 

Te'ta  (te'ta).  Bib. 
tetand.  Obs.  pres.  part,  of  teet. 
te-tan'i-cal  (tS-tan'Y-kdl),  a. 
Tetanic.  Rare. 

tet'a-ni-form'  (tSt'd-nY-fdrm' ; 
tP-tftn'T-),  a.  Tetanoid, 
tet  a-nig'e-noua  (t  £  t'd-n  T  j'P- 
nus),  a.  [tetanus  +  -genous.] 
Med.  Producing  tetanus, 
tet  a-nil'la  (-ntl'd),  n.  [NL. 
dim.  See  tetanus.]  Tetany, 
tet  a-no-ly'sln  (tCt'd-nfi-lT'sm  ; 
-n51'Y-sYn),  n.  [tetanus  -f  h/sin.] 
Physiol.  Chem.  A  hiemntolytic 
toxin  produced  by  the  tetanus 
bacillus. 

tet'a-no-Bpas'min  (-n  ft-s  p  ft  z'- 
mtn),  n.  [tetanus  4-  spasm  + 
-m.l  Physiol.  Chem.  A  toxin 
produced  by  the  tetanus  bacil¬ 
lus.  It  is  regarded  as  the  cause 
of  the  tetanic  convulsions, 
tet  a-no-tox'in  (-thk'sln),  n. 
Also  -ine.  Physiol.  Chem.  A 
ptomaine  said  to  be  found  in 
cultures  of  the  tetanus  bacillus, 
and  to  produce  tremor,  paraly¬ 
sis,  and  violent  convulsions, 
tetar.  4  tetter. 
te-tard'  (tS-tard'),  n.  [Cf.  F. 
tetanl  bullhead.]  a  A  gobioid 
river  fish  ( Eieotris pisonis )  com¬ 
mon  in  southern  Florida,  the 
West  Indies,  etc  b  The  testar. 
te  tar  to-pyr'a-mid  (-t  ti  r't  6- 
pYr'd-mYd),  n.  =  tetrapyra- 
mid.  [var.  of  tache.I 

tetch(tftch).  Ohs.  or  dial.  Eng.  | 
fetched.  Obs.  p.  p.  of  teach, 
i  fetch 'y  (t£ch'Y),  etc.  Vars.  of 
I  TECHY,  etc. 


Vj) 


and  marked  by  tonic  spasms  of  several  or  all  of  the  vol¬ 
untary  muscles.  When  confined  to  the  mus- 
cles  of  the  lower  jaw,  usually  the  part  first  af- 
fected,  it  is  called  lockjaw  or  trismus.  It  takes  * 

various  names  from  the  various  incurvations  ^  j 
of  the  body  resulting  from  the  spasm.  It  is  • 
often  contracted  through  infection  of  wounds. 

2.  Physiol.  State  of  a  muscle  when  undergoing 

continued  vibratory  contraction,  as  when  stim-  B  ac  i  1 1  i  of 
ulated  by  a  series  of  induction  shocks.  Tetanus. 

3.  Plant  Physiol.  A  state  of  rigid  inactivity  in  organs  or 
tissues,  induced  by  repeated  stimuli. 

tet'a-ny  (tSt'd-m),  n.  Med.  A  disease  resembling  teta¬ 
nus,  in  which  intermittent  tonic  spasms  affect  most  com¬ 
monly  the  muscles  of  the  extremities, 
te-tar  tO-he'dral  (te-tar'to-lie'drdl),  a.  [Gr.  rerapTot 
fourth  -f-  eSpa  base.]  Cryst.  Having  one  fourth  the  number 
of  planes  requisite  to  symmetry.  Cf .  hemihedral. — t6-tar/- 
to-he'dral-ly,  adv.  —  te-tar  to-he'drism  (-drlz’m),  n. 
te-tar'to-lie'dron  (-drdn),  n.  Cryst.  A  tetartohedral  form, 
te-tar'toid  (te-tiir'toid),  n.  [Gr.  rerapTo?  fourth  -f-  -oid.'] 
Cryst.  A  twelve-faced  solid  belonging  to  the  tetartohedral 
’  group  of  the  isometric  system.  Its  faces  correspond  to 
one  fourth  of  those  of  the  hexoetahedron. 

||  tete'-^-tete'  (tat'd-tat' ;  tg'ta-Uit'),  n.  [F.,  head  to 
head.  See  tester  a  covering,  test  a  cupel.]  1.  Private 
conversation,  or  a  familiar  interview,  between  two  persons. 
2.  A  short  sofa  or  other  piece  of  furniture  intended  to  seat 
two  persons,  esp.  so  that  they  face  each  other. 

II  tete'-fi-tete',  a.  Being  face  to  face  with  only  two  pres¬ 
ent  ;  hence,  sometimes,  confidential  or  familiar  with  only 
two  persons  concerned. 

II  tete'  A  tete'.  Face  to  face ;  privately ;  familiarly ;  —  said 


of  two  persons. 

teth'er  (teth'er),  ii.  [Formerly  tedder,  ME.  tedir ;  akin  to 
LG.  tider ,  tier ,  OHG.  zeotar ,  Icel.  tjdSr,  Sw.  tjuder ,  Dan. 
tdir.~\  A  rope,  chain,  or  the  like,  by  which  an  animal  is  fas¬ 
tened  so  that  it  can  range  or  feed  only  within  certain  limits, 
teth'er,  v.  t.;  teth'ered  (-erd);  teth'- 
er-ino.  To  confine,  as  an  animal, 
with  a  rope  or  chain,  as  for  grazing, 
teth'er-ball',  n.  A  game  played  with 
rackets  and  a  ball  suspended  by  a 
string  from  an  upright  pole,  the  object 
of  each  side  being  to  wrap  the  string 
around  the  pole  by  striking  the  ball 
in  a  direction  opposite  to  the  other. 

Te'thys  (te'thts),  n  [L.,  fr.  Gr.  Trj- 
0i»9.]  1.  Class.  Myth.  A  Titaness, 

daughter  of  Uranus,  sister  of  Cronus 
(Saturn),  and  wife  of  Oceanus. 

2.  Astron.  See  Saturn,  2. 

3.  [NL.]  Zool.  A  genus  of  nudibran- 
chiate  mollusks  with  a  broad,  fringed 
cephalic  disk  and  branched  dorsal  Tethy s  ( T.  finibrxata). 
gills.  Some  are  a  foot  long  and  brilliantly  colored- 

tet'ra-  (tet'rd-).  [Gr.  rerpa-,  fr.  reacrapes,  rerr apes,  four. 
See  four.]  A  combining  form  or  prefix  signifying /awr,  or, 
specif.,  Chem.  (also 
used  adjectively),  de¬ 
noting  the  presence 
of  four  atoms  or 
equivalents  of  that 
signified  by  the  term 
to  which  it  is  pre¬ 
fixed,  as  in  fcfrachlo- 
ride,  tefroxide. 
tet'ra-bas'ic  (-bas'- 
Tk),  a.  \_tetra-  -f- 
basicL]  Chem.  Hav¬ 
ing  in  the  molecule 
four  hydrogen  atoms 
capable  of  replace¬ 
ment  by  basic  atoms  One  of  the  Tetrabranchiata  ( Nautilus 
or  radicals  in  form-  pomp  Hi  us )  with  shell  partly  removed 
ing  salts  or  esters;  as,  to  show  the  Animal,  a  Part  of  Shell ; 
normal  qilinir  arid  £  Hood  ;  c  Swimming  Funnel  and 

normal  Silicic  acid,  Tenta(.les  .  (]  Mantle  ;  e  Eye  ;  f  Nida- 

mcntal  Gland  :  y  Two  of  the  Gills  ;  i 
Crop  : ./ Gizzard  :  m  Retractor  .Muscle; 
s  Siphnncle;  ft  Chambers  of  Shell  sep¬ 
arated  by  Septa. 


H4S'.04,  is  leirabasic. 

Tet  ra  bran  chi-a'ta 

(-br&iykt-a'td),  n.  pi, 

[NL.  See  tetra-  ; 

-branchia.]  Zodl.  <C*  Paleon.  A  subclass  of  cephalopods 


including  among  existing  forms  only  the  genus  Nautilus , 
which  differs  from  the  remaining  existing  cephalopods 
(Dibranchiata)  in  having  four  gills  and  four  auricles  to  the 
heart,  a  large,  chambered  external  shell,  and  in  many  other 
characters.  See  nautilus,  1.  The  group  includes  many 
extinct  allied  forms  constituting  the  order  Nautiloidea. 
The  Amiuonoidea  are  supposed  to  belong  in  it,  though 
little  is  known  of  their  anatomy.  —  tet  ra  bran'chi  ate 
(tSt'ra-br&i/kT-at),  a.  &  n. 

tet'ra-chlo'ride  (-klo'rid; -rid;  184),  7i.  Also  -rid.  Chem. 
A  chloride  having  four  atoms  of  chlorine  in  the  molecule, 
tet'ra  chord  (tSt'rd-kSrd),  n.  [L.tetrachordoji,  Gr.  rerpa- 
\op6ov,  fr.  rerpaxopSos  four-stringed  ;  rerpa-  (see  tetra-) 
~h  \opSrj  a  chord.]  Music.  A  diatonic  series  of  four  tones, 
with  an  interval  of  a  perfect  fourth  between  the  first  and 
last.  In  Greek  music  three  standard  letracliords  were  dis¬ 
tinguished  by  the  position  of  the  half  step  in  the  series : 

Dorian  (half  step  lowest)  J _ J _ J  w  J 

Phrygian  (  “  middle)  J  —  JWJ_J 

Lydian  (  “  highest)  —  J — J 

Two  successive  tetrachords  are  conjunct  when  the  lowest 
tone  of  one  is  the  highest  of  the  other;  they  are  disjunct 
when  these  tones  are  one  step  apart.  See  mode,  1  a  (1). 
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The  Greek  Tetrachords  with  Names  of  the  Notes  (or  of  the  Lyre 
Strings),  and  with  their  relations  shown  on  a  Modern  Stuff. 
The  chromatic  tetrachord  and  the  enharmonic  tetrachord,  also 
recognized  by  the  Greeks,  had  their  intervals  as  follows: 
the  chromatic:  semitone,  semitone,  minor  third;  the  enhar¬ 
monic:  quarter-tone,  quarter-tone,  major  third.  The  tetra¬ 
chord  was  the  unit  of  analysis  in  ancient  Greek  music,  as 
the  hexachord  was  in  medieval  and  the  octave  is  in  modern, 
tst'ra-chor'dal  (-kSr'ddl),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  tetra¬ 
chord  ;  consisting  of  tetrachords ;  as,  the  tetrachordal  sys¬ 
tem,  an  early  form  of  the  tonic  sol-fa  system, 
tet  rac'id  (tSt-ras'Td),  a.  [tetra-  -f-  act'd.]  Chem.  Capa¬ 
ble  of  combining  with  four  molecules  of  a  monobasic  acid 
to  form  a  salt  or  ester  ;  —  said  of  bases  and  alcohols. 
Tet'ra-CO-ral'la  (tgt'ra-ko-ral'a),  n.  pi.  [NL.  See  tetra-; 
corallum.]  Paleon.  In  many  classifications,  a  subclass 
or  other  group  of  extinct  chiefly  or  exclusively  Paleozoic 
corals  in  which  the  septa,  when  present,  are  usually  in  mul¬ 
tiples  of  four  ;  —  called  also  Bugosa.  Most  of  them  were 
of  solitary  habit.  Some  reached  a  large  size. —  tet'ra- 
cor'al-line  (-kor'd-lin  ;  -II11),  a. 

tet'rad  (tSt'rXd),  n.  [L.  tetras ,  -ad is,  Gr.  r eTpd?,  -a5os.] 

1.  The  number  four;  a  collection  of  four  ;  a  quaternion. 

2.  Chem.  A  tetrad  atom,  radical,  or  element. 

3  Biol.  A  group  of  four;  specif.  :  a  A  chromosome  di¬ 
vided  partly  or  completely  into  four  parts  in  preparation 
for  the  two  mitotic  divisions  in  the  process  of  maturation, 
b  Bot.  A  group  of  four  cells,  commonly  arranged  in  the 
form  of  a  tetrahedron,  and  produced  by  the  twice-repeat¬ 
ed  division  of  a  mother  cell.  The  spores  of  bryophytea 
and  pteridophytes,  and  the  microspores  (pollen  grains) 
of  spermatophytes,  are  commonly  formed  in  this  way. 
Among  bacteria,  the  coccus  forms  often  develop  in  tetrads, 
tet-rad'y-mite  (tSt-rad'T-mit),  n.  [Gr.  TCTp6.8vp.os  four¬ 
fold  ;  —  from  its  occurrence  in  compound  twin  crystals,  or 
fourlings.]  Min.  A  mineral  which  is  essentially  a  tellu- 
ride  of  bismuth, Bi  .Te3,  but  sometimes  contains  sulphur  and 
selenium.  It  is  pale  steel-gray,  of  metallic  luster,  and  usu¬ 
ally  in  foliated  masses.  H.,  1.5-2.  Sp.  gr.,  7.2-7. 6.  Called 
also  telluric  bismuth. 

tet'ra-dyn'a-mous  (-dYn'a-mus),  a.  Bot.  a  Belonging  to 
the  Tetradynamia.  Ohs.  b  Having  six  stamens,  four  of 
which  are  longer  than  the  others,  as  in  the  Brassicaceae. 
tet  ra  eth'yl-  (tSt'rd-Sth'Yl-).  Org.  Chem.  A  combining 
form  (also  used  adjectively)  indicating  the  presence  of  four 
ethyl  groups  in  a  compound. 


tete.  +  teat. 

tete  (tat),  n.  [F.  tete  the  head. 
See  tester  a  covering.]  A  kind 
of  wig  ;  false  hair.  Obs.  or  R. 

||  tete'-de-mou  ton'  (t  h  t'd  ?- 
nioo'tdN'), //.  [F.,lit.,  sheep’s 
head.]  A  17th-century  coiffure 
of  close,  short,  thick  curls. 

||  tete'-de-pont'  (  pftx'),  n.  ;  pi. 
tet 'ks-de-pont  (tat'-).  |  F.]  Mil. 
A  hridgeheud.  [Calf’s  head.  | 
||  tete  -de-veau'  (-vo').  [F.]| 

tetel.  +  title. 
te'tel  (ta'tPl),  n.  [Abyssinian 
(in  Senar)  tetel. J  The  tora. 
teter.  +  tetter, 
i;  te-ter'rl  ma.  or  tae-ter'rl  ma, 
bel'li  cau'sa.  [L.l  Most 
shameful  cause  L  woman  jof  war. 

Horace  ( Satires ,  I.  i ii.  107). 
teth  (t6th),  n.  The  ninth  letter 
(^2)  of  the  Hebrew  alphabet, 
like  Eng.  t,  but  with  firmer  ar¬ 
ticulation  and  organic  compres¬ 
sion,  thus  differing  from  tav. 
Numerical  value  9.  [draw.) 
teth.  Obs.  pr.  sing.  3d  p.  of  tee,| 
teth.  +  teeth ,  pi.  nf  tooth. 
tethe.  tethogen.  d*  tithe. 
tethee.  +  techy,  [cable.  Scot.  \ 
teth'er-tow7  (tStfe'Sr-tfl'),  n.  A| 
tethlng.  f  tithing. 
te-thy'dan  (tP-thl'drtn),  n.  [See 
Tethys.1  An  ascidian.  Rare. 
tetire.  +  to-tear. 
tetle.  +  title.  [See  Sioux. | 
Te-ton'  (tP-tdN'  ;  te't  <Jn),  n.| 
te-to'tum.5'ar.of  1st  teetotum. 
Tet  ra-blb'los  (tet'rd-blb'lOs), 
v.  See  Quadripartite. 
tet  ra-bo'rate  (-b5'rat)«  n.  A 
salt  or  ester  of  tetraboric  acid, 
tet  ra-bo'rlc,  a.  Designating  a 
dibasic  acid,  H0B4O7,  contain¬ 
ing  four  atoms  of  boron  in  the 
molecule.  It  yields  borax. 


tet'ra-bracli  (tet'rd-br&k),  n. 
[Gr.  TCTpafZpaxvs.  See  tetra-; 
tribrach.]  (fr.  Sf  Lat.  Bros. 
A  )>roceleusmatic. 
tet  ra-bro'mide  (-b  r  5'm  T  d  ; 
-mid),  n.  Also  -mid.  Chem. 
A  bromide  containing  lour  bro¬ 
mine  atoms  in  the  molecule, 
tet  ra-car'box-yl'ic  (-kar'bOk- 
Sll'Yk),  a.  Org.  Chem.  Desig¬ 
nating  any  of  various  acids  con¬ 
taining  four  carboxyl  groups, 
tet  ra  car'pel-la-ry  (-k  ii  r'pc  1- 
3-rT),  a.  Bot.  Of  tour  carpels, 
tet-rae'er-ous  (tCt-rfls'Pr-;Zs),  a. 
IGr.  TCTpatcepuis.]  Having  four 
horns  or  hornlike  appendages. 
Tet-rac'er-us  (-Q  s),  n.  [NL.l 
Zool.  The  genus  consisting  01 
the  four-horned  antelope, 
tet  ra-chlor  meth'ane  (-k  1  5  r'- 
mPth'an  ;  2t)l),  tet  ra-chlo  ro- 
meth'ane  (-kln/r6-mPth'an),  n. 
Carbon  tetrachloride, 
tet  ra-chor'don  (-kdr'ddfn),  n. 
[L.  See  TETRACHORD.]  Music. 
A  keyboard  instrument  inwhich 
the  digitals  press  strings  against 
a  revolving  cylinder  of  rosined 
India  rubber  to  produce  tones, 
tet  ra-chot'o-mous  (-kbt'6- 
mws),  a.  [Gr.  Tcrpa\a  in  four 
parts  +  Tcpyciv  to  cut.]  Bot.  \ 
Zool.  Having  a  division  by 
fours  ;  separated  into  fours, 
tet  rach'ro-nous  (t  P  t-r  a  k'r  0- 
nus),  a.  [Gr.  rerpaxp ovos  ; 
rerpa-  (see  tetra-)  4-  XP°V0<* 
time.]  Pros.  =  tetrasemic. 
teVra-coc'cous  ( tPt'rri-khk'iZs), 
a.  Bot.  Having  four  carpels, 
tet  ra-coc'cus  ( tCt'ra-kbk'Ms), 
v.  Bacterial .  [NL.;  tetra-  +  eoe- 
«'*■],  Any  micrococcus  occur¬ 
ring  in  square  groups  of  four. 


tet'ra-co'lon  (-k5'15n),  w.  [Gr. 
T*TpaKu)\os  with  four  mem¬ 
bers.]  Gr.  6f  Lot.  Pros.  A  pe¬ 
riod  of  four  cola, 
tet'ra-co-sane'  (tPt'rd-kfi-saii'), 
11.  [tetra-  +  Gr.  clkoctl  twenty.] 
Chem.  A  solid  hydrocarbon, 
C24H-,n,  of  the  paraflin  series. 
It  nielts  at  51°  C. 
tet'ract  (tPt'rBkt),  n.  [tetra-  4- 
Gr.  axTis,  6ktlvos^  ray.]  Zool. 
A  four-rayed  sponge  spicule.  — 
a.  Four-rayed  ;  tetractinal. 
tet  rac'tl  nal  (tPt-rak'tT-nal  ; 
tPtrak-tl'nal),  tet-rac'tinoltPt- 
rak'tin  ;  -tin),  a.  Zodl.  Desig¬ 
nating  spicules  with  four  rnvs. 
Tet-rac'ti-nel'll-da  (tPt-rSlCtT- 
nPl'T-da),  n.  jtl.  [NL.  ;  tetra-  -f 
Gr.  clktis,  -Ivo?,  ray,  spoke.] 
Zodl.  A  division  or  siliceous 
sponges  whose  typical  members 
are  characterized  by  having  the 
skeleton  formed  in  partof  four- 
rayed  (tetraxon  or  tria?ne)  spic¬ 
ules.  —  tet-rac  ti -nel'lid  (-Yd), 
a.  5r  n.  —  tet-rac'ti  nel'li-dan 
(-Y-d<Jn),  a.  —  tetr-rac'ti-nel  'line 
(-In  ;  -Yn).  n. 

tet-rac'tys  (-r&lc'tYs),  11.  [Gr. 
TCTpaKTvs.]  A  group  of  four. 
Obs. 

tet  ra  cyc'llc  (tPt'rd-sYk'lrk  ; 
-sl'kiYk),  a.  Bot  Having  four 
cycles  or  whorls, 
tet'rad.  a.  Chem.  Having  a 
valence  of  four  ;  quadrivalent, 
tet  ra  dac'tyl.  -tyle  (-dfik'tYl), 
a.  Zodl.  Tetradactylous.  —  n.  A 
tctradaetylous  animal. 
teCra-dac'ty-lous  (-tY-liZs),  a. 
[Gr.  TCTpaSnK tvAo?  ;  T€Tpa( see 
tetra-)  -a-  SuktvAos  finger,  toe.] 
Zodl.  Having  four  digits, 
tet  ra-dec'ane  (-dPk'an),  n. 


[tetra-  4-  decane.]  Chem.  Any 
hydrocarbon  of  the  formula 
C)tll  o.  of  the  paraffin  scries. 
Tet  ra-de-cap'o-da  (-df-kflp'd- 
dd),  n.  pi.  INL.  See  tetra-  ; 
Decapoda.]  Syn.  of  Arturos- 
t rac a.  —  t  e  t’r  a-d  e  c'a-p  o  d 
(-dPk'a-p5d).  a.  <Sr  n.  — de-cap'- 
o-dan  (-df-kfip'o-ddn),  a.  tr  n. 

-de-cap'o-dous  (-das),  a. 
tet  ra-dec'yl  (-dPs'YI).  w.  [tetra- 
4-  decf/l.]  Org.  Chem.  The  univ¬ 
alent  radical  C^ILa*  of  which 
tetradecane  is  the  hydride, 
tet  ra-di'a  pa'son,  n.  [tetra-  4- 
diapason.]  Music  The  interval 
of  four  octaves  ;  a  twenty-ninth, 
tet-rad'ic  (tSt-r&d'Yk),  a.  Per¬ 
taining  to  a  tetrad, 
tet'rad-ism  (tPt'rd-dYz’m),  n. 
Theol.  =  TETRATHEISM. 
tet'rad-ite  (tPt'ra-dTt),  n.  [See 
tetrad.]  A  person  in  some 
way  connected  with  the  num¬ 
ber  four.  Rare. 
tet  ra-drach'ma  (-d  r  fl  k'111  d), 
tet'ra-drachm  t-ra-drlm),  n. 
[NL.  tetradrachma ,  fr.  Gr.  re- 
Tp68pa.xp.ov  ;  rerpa-  (gee  tet- 
RA-)  4-  drachm,  drach¬ 

ma.]  Gr.  Antiq.  A  silver  coin 
of  the  value  of  four  drachmas, 
tet'ra  drach'xnon  (-drttk'mBn), 
n.  [Gr.  TCTpa8paxpov.]  A  tet¬ 
radrachma. 

Tet  ra-dy-na'ml-a(-dT-na'mY-d; 
-dY-),  n.  pi.  [NL.  5  Gr.  Terpa- 
(see  tetra-)  4-  8vvapi<;  power.] 
Bot.  A  disused  Linmnan  class 
of  tetradynamous  plants.  —  tet'- 
ra-dy-na'ml-an  (-an),  a.  [Obs.\ 
tet  ra-e 'drum.  n.  Tetrahedron.  | 
tet  ra  flu'or-ide.  n.  Chem.  A 
fluoride  containing  four  fluorin 
atoms  in  the  molecule. 
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tet'ra-gon  (tSt/ra-gSn),  n.  [L.  letragonum,  Gr.  t»t pd- 
yutvov  ■  rerpa-  (see  tetra-)  -f-y<oi.ia  corner,  angle  :  cf.  F. 
Ulragone .]  1.  Geom.  A  (plane)  figure  having  four  angles; 
a  quadrangle,  as  a  square,  a  rhombus,  etc. 

2.  Astrol.  The  aspect  of  two  bodies  in  relation  to  the  earth 
when  the  planets  are  separated  by  ninety  degrees  ;  quartile. 
tet  rag'o-nal  (tgt-rSg'o-nnl),  a.  1.  Geom.  Of  or  pertain¬ 
ing  to  a  tetragon  ;  having  four  angles  or  sides  ;  as,  the  par¬ 
allelogram,  square,  rhombus,  etc.,  are  tetragonal  figures. 

2.  Bot.  Having  four  prominent  longitudinal  angles. 

Designating,  or  belonging  to,  a  system  of  crys¬ 
tallization  having  all  three  axes  at  right  angles  and  the 
two  lateral  axes  equal.  See  crystallization. 
tetragonal  scalenohedron.trisoctahedron.tristetrahodron.  Cryst 

see  SCALENOHEintoN,  TRISOCTAHEDRON,  TKISTETRAHELRON 

Tet'ra-go'ni  a  (tSt'rd-go'nT-d),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  rerpuyw  a 
spindle  tree,  fr.  rerpaywvos  square.]  Bot.  A  genus  of 
fleshy  aizoaceous  herbs  or  uudersbrubs  of  wide  distribution, 
having  yellow  or  reddish  apetalous  flowers,  and  a  winged 
or  quadrangular  nut  or  drupe,  as  the  New  Zealand  spinach, 
tet'ra-gram  (tgt'ra-grSm),  n.  [tetra-  -grumi]  1.  A  word 
of  four  letters;  specif,  [often  cap.],  the  tetragrammaton. 
2-  Geom.  A  quadrilateral  ;  esp.,  a.coiuplete  uuadri lateral, 
tet'ra  grani'nia  ton  (-gr5m'd-t5n),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  re- 
rpaypap.p.arov  ;  rerpa-  (see  tetra-)  4-  ypappa  a  letter.] 
[often  cap.]  The  four  consonants  forming  the  Hebrew 
“  incommunicable  name  ”  of  the  Supreme  Being,  which  in 
later  Jewish  tradition  is  not  pronounced  save  with  the  vow¬ 
els  of  A  don  a  i  or  Elohim ,  so  that  the  true  pronunciation  is 
lost.  The  four  consonants  are  variously  written  I II VII. 
JIIVH,  J HWII ,  Y II VII ,  YHWH.  Numerous  attempts  have 
been  made  to  represent  the  supposed  original  form  of  the 
word,  as  Jahaveh,  Jahvah,  Jahve,  Jahveh,  Vahve,  Yahveh 
Yahwe,  Yahweh,etc.  See  Adonai,  Jehovah,  Yahweh. 
tet-rag'y  H0US(t5t-raj'r-n«s),a.  Bot.  a  Of  the  order  Tetra- 
gynia.  Ohs.  1)  Having  a  gynoecium  with  four  carpels, 
tet'ra-lie'dral  (tSt'ra-he'drdl),  a.  [See  tetrahedron.] 

1.  Pert,  to  a  tetrahedron;  having,  or  made  up  of,  four  sides. 

2.  Cry.  t.  a  Having  the  form  of  the  regular  tetrahedron, 
b  Pert,  or  related  to  a  tetrahedron,  or  to  the  system  of 
hemihedral  forms  to  which  the  tetrahedron  belongs, 
tetrahedral  angle,  Geom.,  a  solid  angle  bounded  or  inclosed 
by  four  planes.  —  t.  complex.  Mnfh.,  the  complex  of  all  lines 
that  cut  the  four  faces  of  a  tetrahedron  in  a  constant  cross 
ratio.  —  t.  coordinates.  See  coordinate,  n.,  2,  (24).  -  t.  figu- 
rate  numbers.  See  figurate  numbers.  —  t.  functions.  See 
Polyhedral  functions.  —  t.  group,  Math.,  the  group  of  the 
12  even  permutations  of  4  things.  They  represent  the  12 
rotations  that  may  bring  a  regular  tetrahedron  out  of  and 
back  into  itself.  —  t.  kite,  a  box  kite  of  one  or  more  tetra¬ 
hedral  cells  open  on  two  sides,  invented  by  Alexander  Gra¬ 
ham  Bel'l.  —  t.  hypothesis,  G$ol.,  the  hypothesis  which  pos¬ 
tulates  that  the  assumed  original  spherical  form  (giving  a 
minimum  surface  for  a  given  volume)  of  the  earth  tended 
to  develop  into  a  tetrahedron  (giving  a  maximum  surface 
for  a  given  volume)  as  the  earth  shrank,  with  the  conti¬ 
nents  as  the  edges  and  the  ocean  basins  as  the  sides. 

tet  ra-he'drlte  (-drit),  n.  [From  tetrahedron.]  Min.  A 
fine-grained  gray  mineral  of  metallic  luster,  composed  es¬ 
sentially  of  copper,  antimony,  and  sulphur,  Cu8Sb..S7,  but 
often  containing  also  arsenic  and  iron,  zinc,  lead,  mercury, 
or  silver.  It  occurs  in  characteristic  tetrahedral  crystals 
and  also  in  massive  form.  It  is  often  a  valuable  ore  of  sil¬ 
ver  and  is  also  worked  for  copper.  H.,  3-4.  Sp.  gr.,  4.4-5. 1. 
tet'ra  he'droid  (-droid),  n.  [tetrahedron  -f-  -oid.]  Geom. 
A  quartic  surface,  the  envelope  of  all 
quadrics  that  touch  8  fixed  lines.  It  is 
a  special  Kummer’s  surface  whose  16 
singular  tangent  planes  meet  in  sets  of  4 
in  the  vertices  of  a  tetrahedron.  —  a. 

Resembling  a  tetrahedron, 
tet'ra  ho'dron  (-dr5n),  n.;  pi.  E.  -he- 
drons  (-dronz),  L.  -hedra  (-drd).  [tetra- 
-}-Gr.  iS  aseat,  base,  fr.  ZfeoO  uto  sit.] 

Geom.  A  polyhedron  of  four  faces.  In  Tetrahedron. 


crystallography,  it  is  taken  as  the  hemihedral  form  of  the 
regular  octahedron. 

tet'ra  hex  a-he'dron  (tgt'rd-hek'sd-lie'drtfn),  n.  [tetra- 
-f -hexahedron.]  Cryst.  A  form  of  the  iso¬ 
metric  system,  bounded  by  twenty-four 
equal  triangular  faces,  four  to  each  face  of 
the  cube.—  tet  ra  hex  a  he'dral  (-drdl),  a. 
tetrahydroxy-.  Also  tetraoxy-.  Chem. 

A  combining  form  (also  used  adjectively) 
denoting  the  presence  of  four  hydroxyl 
groups  in  a  compound.  Tetra  hex  a- 

tet-ral'o-gy  (tet-ralMj-jt),  n. ;  pi.  -gif.s  (-jTz).  hedron. 

[Gr.  TtTpaAoyia  ;  Ttrpa-  (see  tetra-)  -f-  Aoyo?  a  speech,  dis¬ 
course  :  cf.  F.  letrafogie.]  1.  Gr.  Drama.  A  group  or  series 
of  four  dramatic  pieces,  three  tragedies  and  one  satyric,  or 
comic,  piece,  or  sometimes  of  four  tragedies,  represented 
consecutively  on  the  Attic  stage  at  the  Dionysiac  festival. 
2.  Hence,  any  series  of  four  connected  dramas,  operas, 
etc.,  as  Wagner’s  “  Ring  of  the  Nibelung.” 
tet  ram'er  ous  (-rltin'er-Ss),  a.  [ tetra -  -j- 
Gr.  pep 09  part.]  1.  Bot.  Having  the  parts 
arranged  in  sets  of  four  or  multiples  of 
four  ;  —  commonly  written  4-merons. 

2.  Zool.  Having  four  (or  apparently  only 
four)  joints  in  each  of  the  tarsi ;  pertain¬ 
ing  to  the  Tetra m era. 

tet  ram'e-ter  (-e-ter),  a.  [L.  tetrameirus , 

Gr.  rerpaperpor ;  rerpa-  (see  TETRA-)  -f-  Tetramerous 
perpeu  a  measure  :  cf.  F.  tetramHre.]  Pros.  Hower. 
Consisting  of  four  measures.  —  n.  A  verse  or  line  of  four 
measures,  that  is,  in  iambic,  trochaic,  and  anap.estic  verse, 
of  four  dipodies  or  eight  feet ;  in  other  verse,  of  four  feet, 
tet  ra  metll'yl-  (tSt'rd-meth'Tl-).  Org.  Chem.  A  combin¬ 
ing  form  (also  used  adjectively)  indicating  substitution  of 
four  methyl  groups  for  hydrogen  in  the  compound;  as,  tet - 
777»D7/////ammonium  hydroxide,  N(CH8)4OH  (a  strong  base 
regarded  as  ammonium  hydroxide  in  which  four  hydrogen 
atoms  have  been  replaced  by  methyl  groups), 
tet  ra  meth'yl  ene  (-nieth'T-len),  n.  [tetra-  4  methylene.] 
('Item,  a  A  hypothetical  hydrocarbon,  C4H8,  analogous  to 
trimothylene  and  regarded  as  the  parent  substance  of  a 
well-known  series  of  derivatives,  b  A  bivalent  radical, 
C4H8;  sometimes,  any  of  certain  derivatives  of  butane, 
tet'ra  morph  (tSt'm-m6rf),  n.  [tetra- -morph :  cf.  Gr. 
rerpapop^os  fourfold.]  Christian  Art.  The  union  of  the 
four  attributes  of  the  Evangelists  in  a  winged  figure  (evi¬ 
dently  suggested  by  the  vision  of  Ezekiel  (cli.  i.)  )  stand¬ 
ing  on  winged  fiery  wheels,  the  wings  covered  with  eyes. 
Tet  ra-on'i  dae  (-5n'T-de),  n.  pi.  [NL. ;  L.  tetrao  a  heath 
cock,  grouse,  Gr.  rerpauiv  -f-  -/die.]  Zool.  A  variously 
limited  family  of  gallinaceous  birds,  often  restricted  to  the 
various  kinds  of  grouse,  most  of  which  have  the  tarsus  and 
nostrils  feathered,  or  including  also  partridges  and  quails. 
Tet'ra  0  (t&t'ru-o),  now  restricted  to  the  capercaillie  and 
close  allies,  is  the  type  genus.  —  tet  ra  on'id  (-Id),  a.  <£•  n. 
tet-rap'o-dy  (t£t-r2p'6-di),  n.  [Gr.  reTpaTroSia.]  Pros.  A 
set  or  group  of  four  feet. 

tet'ra-pol'i  tan  (tSt'rd-pSl'T-tdn),  a.  Of  or  pert,  to  a  tet¬ 
ra  polis  or  four  cities.— Tetrapolitan  Confession,  Eccl.  Hist.,  a 
confession  of  faith  prepared  by  Martin  Bucer  and  W.  F. 
Capito  and  submitted  to  the  Diet  of  Augsburg  (1530)  in  the 
name  of  the  towns  of  Strassburg,  Constance,  Lindau,  and 
Memmingen,  denying  any  physical  or  corporeal  presence 
of  Christ  in  the  Eucharist,  while  admitting  a  spiritual  one. 
te'trarch  (te'trark;  tSt'rark  ;  277),  n.  [L.  tetrarcha,  te- 
(rarches ,  Gr.  t erpap^^s,  Ttrpapxo<;  ;  rerpa-  (see  TETRA-)  4 
ap\o>  a  ruler,  ap\e iv  to  lead,  rule.  See  arch-.]  Classic/d 
Antiq.  a  A  governor  of  the  fourth  part  of  a  province,  as  in 
the  Roman  empire  ;  also,  a  subordinate  prince  or  petty 
king,  b  A  subordinate  commander  in  a  Greek  phalanx, 
tet'rarch  y  (tSt'rar-kT),  n.  ;  pi.  -rarchies  (-kTz).  [L.  tet- 

rarchia ,  Gr.  rerpap^ia.]  The  district,  office,  or  jurisdic¬ 
tion,  of  a  tetrarch.  —  tet-rar'chi-cal  (t6t-rar'ki-kdl),  a. 


tet'ra-spore  (tgt'rd-spor  ;  201),  n.  [tetra-  4  spore.]  Bot. 
In  the  red  alg®  (Rhodophycese),  one  of  the  asexual  non- 
motile  i-pores  or  gouidia  commonly  produced  in  groups  of 
four  by  the  tetrasporangia.  —  tet'ra-spor'ic  (tSt'ra-spbr'- 
ik  ),  tet-ras'po  rous  (tlt-rXs'po-rfts  ;  tgt'ra-s}  o'ras),  a. 
tet'ra  stich  (tft'ra-stik  ;  tet-rSs'tlk),  n.  [L.  tetrastichon , 
Gr.  rcTpoo-ri^oF  ;  Ttrpa-  (see  tetra-)  4"  o-t i\o?  a  row, 
verse.]  A  stanza,  epigram,  or  poem,  consisting  of  four 
verses  or  lines.  -  tet  ra-Stich'ic  (tet'rd-stik'Tk),  a. 
tet-ras'ti  chous  (tSt-rSs'ti-kMs),  a.  [Gr.  rerpdanxos.  See 
tetrastich.]  Bot.  Four-ranked;  —  said  esp.  of  flowers 
arranged  in  a  spike  in  four  vertical  rows, 
tet'ra-the-ism (t6t'rd-tlie-Iz’m), 72.  [tetra--\-Gv.  deovgod.] 
Theol.  The  doctrine  that  there  are  three  “  persons  ”  in  the 
Godhead  and  a  “  divine  essence,”  the  common  origin  of 
the  three,  thus  making  four  Gods.  —  tet'ra  the-ite  (-it),  n. 
tet  ra-thi  on'ic  (-thi-on'Tk),  a.  [tetra-  -j-  th ionic.]  Chem. 
Designating,  or  pert,  to,  an  unstable  acid,  H2S4Ofl,  known 
in  solution,  and  in  its  salts,  the  tCt'ra-tM'on-atSS  (-thl'du- 
at.s),  formed  when  thiosulphates  are  treated  with  iodine, 
tet  ra  tom'ic  (-tom'Yk),  a.  [tetra-  4-  atomic.]  Chem.  a 
Consisting  of  four  atoms  ;  having  four  atoms  in  the  mole¬ 
cule,  as  phosphorus  and  arsenic.  b  Quadiivalent.  c  Hav¬ 
ing  four  replaceable  atoms  or  groups, 
trt-raz'ine  (tet-rSz'Tn  ;  -en  ;  184),  n.  Also  -in  [i tetrazo - 

4*  -ine.]  (  hem.  A  hypothetical  compound,  C2H.,N4,  which 
niay  be  regarded  as  benzene  with  fourCH  groups  replaced 
by  nitrogen  atoms  ;  also,  any  of  various  derivatives  of  the 
same.  There  are  three  isomeric  varieties, 
tet  raz'o  (tSt-r5z'o-),  a.  [tetra-  4-  azo-.]  Chem.  A  com¬ 
bining  form  (also  used  adjectively),  denoting :  a  The 
presence  of  four  nitrogen  atoms ,  as  in  some  double  azo  com¬ 
pounds.  b  The  presence  of  four  azo  grouj/s  (-N=N-). 
tet  raz'o  1©  (-51),  n.  [tetrazo-  4-°^-]  Org.  ('hem.  A  crys¬ 
talline  acid  substance,  CH.^N^  which  may  be  regarded  as 
pyrrol  in  which  nitrogen  atoms  replace  three  OH  groups  ; 
also,  any  of  various  derivatives  of  the  same.  Cf.  azole. 
tet'ra  zone  (tSt'rd-zon),  ?/.  [tetrazo-  4  -one.]  Chem.  A 
hypothetical  compound,  HoN’NiN’NH,,  containing  a  chain 
of  four  nitrogen  atoms  ;  also,  any  of  various  derivatives  of 
it,  obtained  by  oxidizing  certain  hydrazine  compounds, 
tet  rol'ic(tet-rQl'Tk),  a.  Chem.  Designating,  or  pert,  to,  a 
white  crystalline  acid,  CH;;C:C’CO._,H,  of  the  acetylene  se¬ 
ries,  homologous  with  propiolic  acid,  got  by  boiling  a  chlo¬ 
rine  crotonic  acid  derivative  with  potash,  and  otherwise, 
tet'ro  nal  (tSt'ro-nfil),  n.  [tetra-  4  -oval,  as  in  su l phonal ; 
—  so  called  because  it  contains  four  ethyl  groups.]  Pharm. 
A  substance  similar  to  sulphonal.  Chemically  it  is  di- 
ethyl-sulphone-di-ethyl-methane,  CflH.,0O4S2.  It  is  hypnotic, 
tet'rose  (tgt'ros),  n.  [tetra- -ose.]  Chem.  A  sugar  de¬ 
rived  from  a  tetrahydric  alcohol,  as  erythrose,  C4H804. 
tet-rox'ide  (fc5fc-r<5k'sld ;  -aid  ;  184),  n.  Also  -id.  [tetra-  -f  ox¬ 
ide.]  An  oxide  having  four  atoms  of  oxygen  in  the  molecule, 
tet'ter  (tgt'er),  n.  [ME.  teter ,  AS.  teter ,  ietr ;  akin  to  G. 
zitler ,  OHG.  ziltaroeh,  Skr.  dadru,  dadnda ,  a  sort  of  skin 
disease.]  1.  Any  of  various  vesicular  skin  diseases,  as 
ringworm,  eczema,  psoriasis,  and  herpes.  Cf.  herpes. 

2.  A  pimple,  pustule,  or  ulc<-r  ;  a  blister.  Ohs.  or  Dial. 
tet'ter,  v.  t.  ;  tet'tered  (-erd) ;  tet'ter-ing.  To  affect 
with  or  as  with  tetter. 

tet'ter-ous  (-fis),  a.  Like,  or  pert,  to,  tetter. 
tet'ter-WOl  t'  (-wfirt'),  n.  A  plant  used  to  cure  tetter  ;  spe¬ 
cif.,  in  England,  the  celandine  ;  in  America,  the  bloodroot. 
Teu'cer  (tu'ser),  7?.  [L.,  fr.  Gr.  Tempos.]  Gr.  Myth,  a 

A  son  of  Scamander  and  first  king  of  Troy,  b  A  son  of 
Telamon.  Telamon  refused  to  receive  him  on  his  return 
from  Troy  because,  although  the  best  archer  of  the  Greeks, 
he  had  failed  to  avenge  the  death  of  Ajax,  his  stepbrother. 
He  became  king  of  Cyprus  and  founded  Salamis. 

Teu'cri  an  (-krT-an),  a.  Of  or  pert,  to  Teucer,  first  king 
of  Troy,  or  to  the  Trojans,  sometimes  called  Teu'cri  (-kri). 
Teu'cri-um  (tu'krT-ftm),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  revKpum  ger- 


tet'Ta-fo'li-ous.  a.  Bijugate.  R. 
tet  rag'a-my  (t6t-rag'«-mT),  n. 
A  fourth  marriage.  Rave. 
tet-rag'e  nous  (-rftj'7-nua'),  a. 
Designating  bacteria  growing  in 
square  groups  of  four, 
tet  ra-glot'tic  ( tft'ra-glBt'Tk ), 
-ti-cal  (-i-kdl),  a.  [tetra-  4-  Gr. 
yAwTTa  tongue.]  Of  or  pert,  to 
lour  languages.  Ohs. 
tet  rag-na'thi  a.  n.  [L.  tetrnr/- 
ti  a  t  h  i  u  s.  Or.  TCTpayvaOos 
with  four  jaws:  cf.  F.  (Kabe- 
lais)  tetrar/nat/iie.]  A  kind  of 
venomous  spider.  Ohs. 
tet-rag'o-nal  ness.  n.  See-Nsss. 
tet  ra-go  nid'i-um,  n.  [NL.] 
A  tetraspore. 

tet-rag'o-nism  (t  P  t-r  11  g'f>- 
nTz'm),  n.  Math.  Quadrature. 
Ohs.  or  R.  [ragonal.l 

tet  rag'o  nous  (-nils),  a.  Tet-| 
Tet  ra-gyn'i  a  (-jYn'T-a),  n.  pi. 
[NL.  ;  Gr.  rerpa-  (see  tetra-) 
+  yvrrj  a  woman,  female. J  Bot. 
A  disused  Linna?un  order  of 
plants  including  those  with  four 
styles  or  pistils.  —  tet'ra-gyn 
(tet'ra-jYn),  n.  —  tet  ra-gyn'i- 
an  C-rYn),  a.  f rah edkon. I 

tet  ra  he'dra,  n.,  L.  pi.  of  tet-| 
tet  ra  he'dral-ly,  adv .  of  tet¬ 
rahedral.  See-LY. 
tet  ra-hy'dric,  a.  [tetra-  -f  h .?/- 
</ric.]  Chem.  Containing  four 
hydroxyl  groups, 
tet  ra-kis-hex  a  he'dron(tPt-rd- 
kls-hPk'sa-he'drdn),  n.  [Gr. 
TerpaKi?  four  times  4-  heiahe- 
f/ron.]  Cryst.  A  tetrahexahe- 
dron.  [racosane.I 

tet'ra  ko-sane'.  Var.  of  tet-| 
tet'ra-lo'pho  dont,  <r.  [tetra- 
4-  lop  ho-  +  - odont .]  Designat¬ 
ing,  or  having,  molar  teeth  witli 
four  crests  or  ridges 
Tefc-rara'er  a  (tPt-rllm'Pr-d).  n. 
vl.  [NL.  See  rETRAMERous.]  = 
Pskudotetra  m  era.  [erous.  1 
tet-ram'er-al(-dl),  a.  'letram-l 
tet-ram'er-ism  (-Yz’ni),  n.  State 
or  quality  of  being  tetramerous. 
tet  ram'ine  (tPt-rlim'Yn  ;  tPt'rd- 
men'  ;  184),  n.  Also  -in.  [tetra- 
4-  amine.]  Chem.  A  compound 
containing  four  amino  groups, 
tet  ram'po-dUB,  n.  [Perh.  fr. 


tetra-  4-  Gr.  egno8t.o<;  in  the 
way,  meeting.]  =  carfax.  Ohs. 
Tet-ran'dri-a  (tPt-ran'drY-d),  n. 
pi.  [NL.  ;  Gr.  rerpa-.  (see  tet¬ 
ra-)  4-  ac5p09,  a  man, 

male.]  A  disused  Linmean  class 
of  plants  including  those  with 
four  stamens.  —  tet-r  a  n'd  er 
(-dPr),».-  tet-ran'dri-an(-(2n),a. 
tet-ran'droua  (-dr«s),  a.  Bot. 
a  Belonging  to  the  Tetrandria. 
Ohs.  b  Having  four  stamens, 
tet  ra-ni'tratei  tePrfi-nl'traO.w. 
A  compound  huving  four  nitrate 
groups  (NO3)  in  the  molecule. 
Tet  ra-o  don'ti-dae  (-T.-dSn'tY- 
de),  tt.pl.  [NL.;  tetra-  4-  -odont 
4-  -idx>.\  Zool.  A  family  of 
glohefishes,  r>r  puffers,  in  which 
each  jaw  is  divided  by  a  median 
suture.  Tet-ra'o  dori  (tPt-ra'b- 
dbn),  Lagocephalns,  and  Sphe * 
roides  are  important  genera.  — 
tet-ra'o  dont  (-dftnt),  a.  \  n. 

Tet  ra  o-ni'nae  (tP^riJ-C-nT'ne), 
n.  /d.  Zool.  A  subfamily  con¬ 
sisting  of  the  grouse,  ptarmi- 
gan8,and  their  near  allies. — t«tr- 
ra-o-nine  (t8t'rfi-6-nIn;  -nYn),  a. 
tet'ra-ox'y-.  Chem.  See  tet¬ 
rahydroxy-. 

tet  ra-pet'al-ous.  a.  [tetra-  4- 
fietalous.]  Bot.  Having  4  petals, 
tet  ra-pbar'ma-cal,  a.  Like,  or 
pert,  to,  a  tetrapharmacon. 
tet  ra  phar'ma-con  ( tPt'rd-far'- 
md-k5n),  tet'ra-phar'ma-cum 
(-kQm),  n.  [NL.  tetrapharma¬ 
con ,  1j.  tctraphannacum ,  Gr. 
Terpa<f>dpp.aKov ;  rerpa-  (see 
TETRA-)  +  4>apnaKOV  a  drug.] 
Med.  A  medicine  of  four  in¬ 
gredients  ;  esp.,  an  ointment  of 
wax,  resin,  lard,  and  pitch, 
tet  ra  phe'nol,  n.  [ tetra -  + 
phenol. ]  Chem.  Furfurane.  Ohs. 
tet-rapn'o-ny  (tCt-rUf'o-nY),  n. 
[tetra-  4-  -jdioiit/ .1  Medieval 

Music.  Four-part  diaphony, 
tet  ra  phyl'lous  (teFrd-nl'us), 
a.  [tetra-  4-  -phyllous.]  Bot. 
Having  four  leaves.  Rare. 
Tet'ra  pla  (tet'rd-pld),  ». ;  ety¬ 
mologically  pi.,  but  syntactical¬ 
ly  sing.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  rerpa- 
n\6oq,  rerpanhovs,  fourfold.] 
A  Bible  consisting  of  four  dif¬ 


ferent  Greek  versions  arranged 
in  four  columns  by  Origen  ; 
hence  [/.  c.J,  any  version  in  four 
languages  or  four  columns. 
Tetrap-neu'monaiteFr&p-nn'- 
rnd-n n),n.  /il.  AhoTet  rap-neu'- 
mo-nesi  -nez).  1  Nix.  See  1  etka-; 
fn  EC  mo-.]  Zoiil.  A  division  of 
Arachnida  including  those  spi¬ 
ders  with  four  lungs  ;  — practi¬ 
cally  equivalent  to  the  modern 
family  Thernphosidce.  —  tet- 
rap  neu-mo'ni  an  (tPt-rflp^ifi- 
!ii5'nY-<7n ),  n.  —  tet  rap-neu'- 
mo-nous  (tet'rflp-nu'mfi-mJs),  a. 
tet'ra  pod<  t^t'rd-pQd),tet-rap'- 
o-dous  (tet-rap'S-dus),  a.  (Gr. 
rerpatrov^  four-footed  ;  rerpa- 
(see  tetra-)  -I-  irons,  7ro 66?, 
foot.]  Having  four  feet;  pert, 
to  the  Tctrapoda.— tet'ra  pod, n. 
Tet-rap'o-da  (tet-rftp'o-dd),  ». 
pi.  TNL.]  Zool.  a  A  division  of 
vertebrates  including  all  forms 
above  fishes,  b  A  division  of 
butterflies  including  those  with 
only  two  pairs  of  perfect  legs, 
tet  rap'o-lis  (-lYs),  n.  [Gr.  re - 
TpaTroAt?,  prop.,  a.,  having  four 
cities;  rerpa-  (see  tetra-)  4- 
rroAtc  city.]  A  group  or  federa¬ 
tion  of  four  cities  or  towns  :  also, 
a  district  with  such  a  group. 
teVra-pro'style,  a.  [tetra-  4- 
prostyle.]  Having  a  portico  of 
four  columns  in  front  only, 
tet-rap'ter-an  (tet-rflp'teV-rtn), 

71.  [See  TETRA  PTE  ROUS.]  Zohl. 
An  insect  having  four  wings.  R. 
tet-rap'ter-oua  (-i/s),  a.  [Gr. 
rerpanrepos  ;  rerpa-  (see  tet¬ 
ra-)  4-  nrepou  wing.]  Zool.  tf 
Bot.  Having  four  wings, 
tet'rap-tote  (tf?t'rftp-t5t),  n.  [L. 
tetraptotum,  Gr.  rerpanrioros 
having  four  cases  ;  cf.  rrrui<ri<; 
case,  lit.,  a  falling.]  Gram.  A 
noun  that  has  four  cases  only, 
tet  ra-pyr'a-mld  ( tet'rd-pYr'd- 
111  id),  n.  Crust.  A  nyrnmid  in 
the  triclinic  system  having  two 
parallel  faces,  i.  e.,one  fourth  ns 
many  as  helong  to  a  pyramid 
(double  pyramid)  in  the  ortho¬ 
rhombic  system. 
tet/ra-py-re'nou8(-pT-re',nus).rt. 


tetra-  ■+>  2d  pyrene.].Bot.\  I&i  ing 
our  pyrenes,  os  certain  fruits. 
tet-raq'ue-trouB  (te  t-r  a  k'w  t- 
tnYs),  a.  [tetra-  -f-  -quetrons,  as 
in  triguetrous. J  Bot.  Having 

4  sharp  angles,  as  some  stems, 
te'trarch  (te'trark:  tf  t'rnrk).n. 
Having  avascular  bundle  with 
4  protoxylems,  ns  certain  roots, 
te'trarch-ate  (te'triir-kflt ;  tet'- 
riir- ),  n.  Atetrarchy.  [c  yi.idk.I 
tet  ra-aal'l-cyl  ide,  u.  See  ^ a  1  i-| 
tet  ra  8e-le'no  dont.  a.  [tetra- 
4-  se/enodotif. ]  Having,  or  des¬ 
ignating,  molar  teeth  with  four 
creseentrio  errsts  or  ridges, 
tet'ra-seme  (tPt'rd-sem  ).  tet  ra- 
se'mic  (-se'mlk).  a.  (L.  h -t ra¬ 
se  mus,  Gr.  rerpaor/po^  ;  rerpa- 
(see  tetra-)  +  <rr pa  sign.]  Gr. 
tf  Lat.  Pros.  Consisting  of.  or  of 
the  length  of.  four  morn*,  as  the 
dactyl,  anapaest,  and  spondee, 
tet  ra  8ep'al-oua  (-sep'dl-tls),  a. 
[tetra-  4-  sejial. J  Bot.  Having 
four  sepals.  [  cate.] 

tet  ra-8il '1-cate.  n.  See  sili-| 
tet  ra-Bi  lic'ic  (-s T-l  Y  s'l  k),  a. 
See  silicic  acid. 
tet  ra-Bke'li  on  (-s  k  e'l  Y-b  n  ; 
-skel'Y-Cn ),  71.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  re- 

rpacrK>\iq<;  four-legged  ;  rerpa- 
(see  tetra-)  -F  axeAo?  leg.]  A 
figure  resembling  a  triskelion, 
hut  having  four  arms  or  rays, 
tet'ra  Bper'mouBt-spOr'mtfs), a. 
Bot.  Four-seeded, 
tet  ra  Bpher'ic(-sfvr'lk),  tet  ra- 
apher'i-cal  (-Y-kol),  a.  Math. 
Pertaining  to  four  spheres, 
tet'ra-spo-range  (  spo-rinj'),  n. 
Bot.  A  tetrasfiorangium. 
tet'ra  apo-ran'gi-um  (-spfi-rftn'- 
jY-iZm ).  u.  INL.J  Bot.  A  sporan¬ 
gium  producing  tetraspores. 
tet-ras'to-on  ( tft-rfts'tb-bn),  v. 
[Gr.]  Class.  Arch.  A  courtyard 
inclosed  by  four  porticoes. 
tet'ra-Btyie  (tf-t'ra-stll),  a.  tf  n. 
[L .tetrastylon,  C.r.  rerpaarv A09 
with  four  pillars  in  f  ro  n  t ; 
rerpa-  (see  tetra-)  4-  cttuAo<; 
a  column.]  Arch.  See  colum- 

NIATION,  b  Si  d. 

tet  ra-8ty'loB  (-stT'lbs),  n.  [NL.J 

A  tetrastyle  building. 

tet  ra  syi-lab'lc  (-s  Y-l  R  b'Y  k). 


-1  cal  (-Y-k^7l  1.  a.  Four-syllabled, 
tet'ra-syl  la-ble  (tf  t'rcr-s  Y  l'a- 
b’l),  n.  [tetra-  4-  syllable  :  cf.  Gr. 
Te'pao-vAAa/3o9  of  four  sylla¬ 
bles.]  A  four-syllabled  word, 
tet'ra  the'eal  (-t  1\  e'k  d  1),  a. 
[tetra-  thecal. J  Hot.  Quad- 
rilocular. 

tet'ra  tone  (t  f  t'r  d-t  o  n),  n. 
Music.  An  augmented  fifth, 
tet'ra-top  (-top),  11.  [ tetra -  4- 
(»r.  to.tos  place.]  Math.  The 
4-dimensional  angular  space  de¬ 
termined  by  four  lines  in  4- 
spaee,  i.  e.,  bounded  by  four  or- 
d  i  nary  3-spaces  meeting  in  a 
point. 

tet  ra-va'lent  (tPt'rd-va'lfnt ; 
tet-r&v'a-),  a.  [tetra-  4-  L.  ra- 
lens.-entis ,  p.  pr.]  Quadrivalent. 
See  valence.  —  tet  ra-va'lence 
(-h  ns),  -len-cy  (-Ifn-sY). »». 
tet  rax'i-al  (tet-rfik'sY-dl),  tet- 
rax'ile  (-sll  ;  -all),  «.  [tetra-  -f 
axi/e.]  Zoiil.  Having  four  axes, 
tet-rax'on  (-rSk'sbn),  n.  [fc(ra- 
4-  Gr.  a£toe  axis.]  A  tetraxial 
sponge  spicule.  —  tet-rax'on,  a. 
Tetrax-o'nl-aCtft'rftk-sb'nY-d), 
n. /d.  fNL.]  Zohl.  q'he  Tetrac- 
tinellina.  —  t  e  t  r  a  x-o'n  1-a n 
(-dm,  tet  rax  on'idt-sbn'ld ),  a. 
tet  ra-zo'li  tun  ( t  f  t'r  d-z  o'l  T- 
tim),  n.  [NL.]  Chem.  A  basic 
radical,  CH8N4,  bearing  the 
same  relation  to  tetrazole  that 
ammonium  does  to  ammonia, 
tet  reth'yl-  (tft-rfth'll).  Var. 

Of  TETRAETHYL-, 
tet'ric  (tft'rYk).  a.  [L.  tetricus , 
taetricHs ,  fr.  teter,  taeter,  offen¬ 
sive,  foul.]  Rugged  :  froward  ; 
perverse:  harsh;  gloomy.  Ohs. 
tet'rl-cal  (-rT-krtl).  a.  Tetric. 
Ohs.  —  tet'ri-cal-ness,  n.  Obs. 
tet  rlc'i-ty  (tft-rts'Y-tY),  n.  [L. 
tetricitas ,  taetricitas.]  Perverse¬ 
ness.  Ohs.  [Tetric.  Ohs.  | 
tet'ric-ouB  (t  f  t'r  Y-k  u  s),  a. 
tetrifol,  tetrifolie.  11.  [Cf.  tf.t- 
RA-  ;  TREFOIL.]  A  kind  of  herb. 
Cf.  TREFOIL.  Ohs. 
tet-rin'ic  (tft-rYn'Yk),  a.  [See 
tetra-.]  Designating,  or  pert, 
to.  a  white  crystalline  ketonic 
acid,  CH, t-C,Il30:.,  obtained  by 
heating  a  derivative  of  aceto- 
acetic  ester.  SeeTETRONic. 


tet'ri-tude  (tf t'rY-tiid),  n.  [L. 
taetritudo  hideousness.]  Tetric- 
itv.  Ohs. 

Tet  ro-don'ti-dae  ( tft'rb-dbn'tY- 
de),  Tet'ro  don  (t  f  t'r  6-d  5  n). 
[NL.]  Zool.  Syns.  of  Teirao- 
DONTID/K,  TetRAODON.  —  tet'- 
ro-dont  (-dbnt),  a.  4-  v. 
tet'rol  (tft'rol  ;  -r51),  n.  [tetra- 
4-  benzo/.]  Chem.  A  hypotheti¬ 
cal  hydrocarbon,  C4ir4,  analo¬ 
gous  to  benzene.  [rane. 
tetrol  phenol.  Chem.  Furfu-| 
tet-ron'lc  (tet-rbn'lk),  a.  [See 
tetra-.]  Designating,  or  pert. 

to,  an  acid.  C0  CH2C0  CH,0, 
parent  substance  of  t  e  t  r  i  11  i  c 
acid  (which  is  its  methyl  deriv- 
I  ative)  and  other  compounds. 
tet-ron'y-mal(-Y-mdl),  a.  [tetra- 
4-  Gr.  6 rvp.a  name.]  Having 
four  names.  Rare. 
te'trous.  o.  q'etric.  Ohs. 
tet  rox'a-late  (tft-rbk'sd-liit),n. 
[tetra-  -  oxalate.]  An  oxalate 
having  four  equivalents  of  acid 
■  to  one  of  the  base, 
tet'ryl  (tft'rYl).  n.  [tetra-  4- 
j  -?/(•]  Chem.  Butyl, 
tet'ryl-am'lne  (‘-ftm'Yn;  - a - 
men';  184),  n.  Also -In.  Chem. 

1  Butylamine. 

tet^ryl -ene  (tf  t'r  Y-l  en),  n. 
[tetra-  4-  ethylene.]  Butylene, 
tett  (tft).  Scot.  var.  of  tait. 
tetter  berry.  The  white  bryony. 
Dial.  Eng.  [totter. | 

tet'ter-tot'ter.  4'ar.of  titter- 
tet'tlah  (tft'Ysh),  a.  [Cf.  dial. 
teaty,  teady,  teety ,  teed y.]  Cap¬ 
tious  ;  testy.  Cf.  TEATISH.  Ohs. 
tet'tix  (-Iks),  11.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr. 
Terr<£  a  kind  of  grasshopper.] 

1.  The  cicada.  Ohs.  or  R. 

2.  [ca/>.]  Zohl.  A  genus  of  small, 
very  active,  usually  dark-colored 
grasshoppers  with  the  prono- 
tum  extended  backward  as  a 
covering  for  the  wings, 
tet'ty  (-Y),  a.  [Cf.  tettish.] 
Testy  ;  peevish  ;  irritable.  Ohs. 
te'tur  (te'tOr).  Var.  of  titar. 
teu.  Var.  of  tew.  [of  tough. I 
teuch  (tOK).  Ohs.  orScot.vnr.| 
teuch'at.  teuch'lt  (tfiK'lt :  -ft), 
71.  =  tewit.  Scot. 
ten'erin  (tQ'krYn),n.  [SeeTEU- 


f<Tod,  fcTot ;  out,  oil ;  chair  ;  go  ;  sing,  iijk  ;  %feen,  thin;  nature,  verdure  (250) ;  K  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144) ;  boN  ;  yet ;  zh  =  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Guidb. 
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maiider.]  Bot.  A  large  widely  distributed  genus  of  men- 
thaceous  plants,  the  germanders,  having  iiowers  with  four 
exserted  stamens,  a  short  corolla  tube,  and  a  prominent 
lower  lip.  Several  species  are  ornamental. 

Teu'fels  d.rdckh,  Her r  (hSr  toi'fels-drflk).  (I.  e.,  Mr. 
Devil’s  dirt.J  An  eccentric  German  philosopher  whose 
imaginary  “  life  and  opinions  ”  are  given  in  Carlyle’s  “  Sar¬ 
tor  Hesartus.”  He  is  “professor  of  things  in  general  ”  in 
the  university  in  Weissmehtwo  [G.,  I  know  not  where]  and 
expounder  of  “  the  philosophy  of  clothes.” 

Teu'ton  (tu'tbn),  n.  [L.  Teutones ,  Teutonic  the  name  of  a 
Germanic  people,  prob.  akin  to  E.  Dutch.  Cf.  Dutch.] 

1.  One  of  the  ancient  German  tribe  Teu'to-nea  (tu'to-nez), 
who  first  appear  in  history  as  the  allies  of  the  Citnbri.  It  is 
uncertain  whether  they  were  of  Teutonic  or  Celtic  origin. 

2.  A  member  of  the  Teutonic  race  (which  see);  esp.,  a 
person  of  German,  Scandinavian,  or  Dutch  nationality. 

Teu-ton'ic  (tu-t5n'ik),  a.  [L.  Teutonicus ,  fr.  Teutoni,  or 
Teutones.  See  Teuton.]  1.  Of  or  pert,  to  the  Teutons; 
designating,  or  pert,  to,  the  tall  blond  race  characteristic 
of  northern  Europe.  See  Teutonic  race,  below. 

2.  Of,  or  designating,  the  family  of  Indo-European  lan¬ 
guages  including  the  Scandinavian,  Gothic,  and  the  High 
and  Low  German  tongues.  See  Indo-European. 

Teutonic  Knights,  a  military  and  religious  order  founded  at 
Acre  in  11  bias  a  brotherhood  of  German  crusaders.  It  be¬ 
came  a  political  rival  of  the  Templars  and  Hospitalers,  ex¬ 
ceeding  either  in  its  territorial  possessions,  and  winning 
great  power  and  prestige  in  its  conquest  of  the  heathen 
Prussians.  A  branch  still  exists  in  Austria  as  a  semire¬ 
ligious  knighthood,  esp.  devoted  to  the  ambulance  service. 
—  T.  race,  one  of  the  most  important  of  the  European  races, 
the  type  being  characterized  by  tall  stature,  long  head  and 
oval  face,  blue  eyes,  blond  hair  and  skin,  and  narrow 
prominent  nose.  It  is  considered  by  Ripley  as  probably  a 
variety  of  the  neolithic  dolichocephalic  race  of  western 
Europe  (from  which  also  the  Mediterranean  race  in  Europe 
is  derived),  its  distinctive  blondness  and  high  stature 
having  been  acquired  during  a  long  period  ot  isolation 
in  Scandinavia  cut  off  from  the  Mediterranean  branch  by 
the  intruding  Alpine  race.  At  its  appearance  in  history 
its  habitat  comprised  most  of  Germany,  the  Netherlands, 
and  Scandinavia.  In  the  later  years  of  the  Roman  Em¬ 
pire  and  at  its  breaking  up,  many  Teutonic  peoples  forced 
their  way  into  central  and  southern  Europe  and  even 
into  Africa.  Among  them  were  the  Burgundians,  Goths, 
Franks,  Vandals,  Lombards,  Angles,  Saxons,  and  Jutes, 
and  later  Danes  and  Norwegians  (including  the  Normans). 
Hence,  central  and  western  Europe  received  a  strong  in¬ 
fusion  of  Teutonic  blood,  while  in  English  and  German 
colonies  the  race  has  spread  into  most  temperate  regions. 
Most  of  the  divisions  of  the  race  speak  languages  of  the 
same  family  (the  Teutonic).  Ripley,  however,  classes  as 
wholly  or  partly  Teuton  the  Finns  and  other  east  Baltic 
peoples  of  entirely  distinct  linguistic  affinities. 
Teu-ton'ic,  n.  The  Teutonic  languages. 

Teu-ton'i-cism  (-T-sTz’m),  n.  A  mode  of  speech  peculiar 
to  the  Teutons  ;  a  Teutonic  idiom,  phrase,  or  expression  ; 
also,  a  Teutonic  mode  or  custom ;  a  Germanism, 
tew'el  (tu'Sl),  ?i.  [ME.  lud,  OF.  tuiel,  tue/ ,  F.  tuyau  ;  of 
Teutonic  origin  ;  cf.  LG.  lute  (whence  G.  tiite,  du/e ),  Dan. 
tud.  Cf.  tuyere.]  1.  A  hole;  a  bore;  esp.,  a  pipe,  fun¬ 
nel,  or  chimney,  as  for  smoke.  Obs.  Chaucer. 

2.  The  tuyere  of  a  furnace. 

tew'fik  ose  (tu'fl-kos),  n.  [From  the  name  of  a  kliedive 
of  Egypt,  Tewjik .]  Chem.  A  sugar  found  in  the  milk  of 
the  buffalo  of  the  East,  replacing  the  ordinary  milk  sugar, 
tex'as  (tSk'sas),  n.  A  structure  on  the  hurricane  deck  of 
a  steamer,  containing  officers’  cabins,  etc.,  with  the  pilot 
house  in  front  or  on  top.  Western  U.  S. 

Tex'as,  n.  One  of  the  United  States. 

Texas  bodbug,  the  cone-nose.  —  T.  blue  grass,  a  vigorous  for¬ 
age  gras3  (Pva  arachnifera)  of  the  southern  United  States, 
resembling  Kentucky  blue  grass.  —  T.  fever,  Veter. ,  an  in¬ 
fectious  disease  of  cattle  transmitted  by  the  cattle  tick 
( Margaropus  annul  at  us,  syn.  Boophilus  buvis  or  annul  at  us) 
and  caused  by  a  protozoan  (Piroplasma  bigeminuni)  that 
multiplies  in  the  blood  and  destroys  the  red  blood  cells. 
Called  also  blackwater.  —  T.  flax,  an  asteraceous  plant  (Gu- 


tierrezia  terana)  of  Texas,  having  somewhat  the  habit  of 
flax.  —  Texas  itch,  Veter.,  a  contagious  parasitic  skin  disease 
of  cattle,  usually  occurring  in  winter,  caused  by  the  scab 
mite  Psoroptes  com/nuti is  uovis.  It  is  accompanied  with 
atrophy  of  the  hair  follicles,  loss  of  the  hair,  and  desqua¬ 
mation  of  the  epithelium.  Also  called  scabies ,  mad  itch, etc. 
—  T.  millet,  the  grass  Panicum  lexanum.  —  T.  sarsaparilla, 
common  moonseed.  —  T.  snakeroot,  a  species  of  birth  wort 
( Ai'istolochia  reticulata)oi  the  southwestern  United  States, 
resembling  in  its  properties  the  Virginia  snakeroot.  —  T. 
sparrow,  a  finch  (Arremonops  rujivirguta)  of  southern 
Texas  and  Mexico.  It  is  olive-green  above  with  incon¬ 
spicuous  rufous  stripes  on  the  head  and  yellow  on  the 
wing.  — T.  thiBtle,  the  star  thistle  of  Texas  ( Centaur ea 
am  erica  na ).  often  a  pest  in  cultivated  grounds, 
text  (tgk*t),  n.  [ME.  text ,  F.  texte,  L.  textus  texture, 
structure,  context,  fr.  texere ,  textum ,  to  weave,  construct, 
compose  ;  cf.  Gr.  tcktiov  carpenter,  Skr.  tuksh  to  cut, 
carve,  make.  Cf.  context,  mantle,  n .,  pretext,  tissue, 
toil  a  snare.]  1.  A  composition  on  which  a  note  or  com¬ 
mentary  is  written  ;  the  original  words  of  an  author,  in 
distinction  from  a  paraphrase,  annotation,  or  commentary. 

In  plain  text,  withouten  need  of  gloss.  Chaucer. 

2.  Hence :  Bib.  Crit.  Any  one  of  the  various  forms  that 
have  been  assumed  to  represent  the  authentic  reading  of 
the  Scriptures  or  a  part  of  them.  The  chief  text  of  the 
Old  Testament,  on  which  all  existing  munuBcripts  and  versions 
are  based,  is  the  Masoretic  text,  or  the  text  ol  the  Masora.  See 
Masoka.  The  chief  text  of  the  New  Testament  is  the  Textus 
Receptus,  or  received  text,  a  Greek  text  so  called  from  the  claim 
in  the  Elzevir  edition  ol  1633  that  it  represents  the  text  as  re¬ 
ceived  by  the  best  authorities.  This  is  essentially  the  same  as 
that  publicly  read  in  the  Eastern  Church  since  the. 5th  century.  It 
is  ulao  essentially  the  same  us  one  that  would  result  if  a  text  were 
formed  be  taking  the  readings  of  the  maiority  of  the  Greek 
manuscripts,  which  would  he  practically  the  same  as  the  text 
accepted  by  Chrysostom,  and  l>y  Theodoret  and  other  writers 
of  Antioch,  and  also  of  most  of  the  later  Greek  fathers  ;  and  is 
therefore  variously  culled  the  Antiochian,  Syrian,  or  Byzantine 
text.  Besides  the  Antiochian,  three  other  broad  theoretical  di¬ 
visions  of  curlier  texts  (often  called  as  a  body  Anteni  ene  text) 
have  been  made  :  the  Alexandrian  text,  a  type  of  text  traceable 
chiefly  to  Alexandria  and  Lower  Egypt  ;  the  Western  text,  so 
named  from  a  supposition  that  it  arose  in  the  west  of  Europe, 
but  found  widely  distributed  in  Asia,  Europe,  and  Africa  ;  and 
the  neutral  text,  a  type  not  so  clearly  associated  with  any  local 
use,  ami  showing  correct  readings  of  both  the  previous  texts  as 
opposed  to  the  corruptions  of  the  other. 

3.  O.  Bug.  Laic.  The  four  Gospels,  by  way  of  distinction 
or  eminence.  Rare. 

4  An  account;  story  ;  tale  ;  also,  a  saying.  Obs. 

5.  A  verse  or  passage  of  Scripture,  esp.  one  chosen  as  the 
subject  of  a  sermon,  or  in  proof  of  a  doctrine. 

6.  Hence,  anything  chosen  as  the  subject  of  an  argument, 
literary  composition,  or  the  like  ;  topic  ;  theme. 

7-  a  The  main  body  of  matter  on  a  printed  or  written 
page,  as  distinguished  from  notes,  etc.  b  The  letterpress, 
as  distinguished  from  illustrations  and  the  margins. 

3.  A  style  of  large  writing  ;  text  hand  ;  also,  any  style  of 
Old  English  or  black-letter  type;  as,  German  text. 
text'book'  (-book'),  it.  1.  A  book  of  texts ;  as  :  a  A 
book  with  wide  spaces  between  the  lines  for  notes,  b  A 
reference  collection  of  Scripture  texts,  c  A  libretto. 

2.  A  volume  on  which  a  teacher  lectures  or  comments; 
hence,  any  manual  of  instruction  ;  a  schoolbook, 
test  hand-  A  large  hand  in  writing ;  —  so  called  because 
it  was  the  practice  to  write  the  text  of  a  book  in  a  large 
hand  and  the  notes  in  a  smaller  hand, 
tes'tile  (tSks'ti  1 ;  see-iLE),  a.  [L.  textilis ,  fr.  texere  to  weave: 
cf.  F.  textile.  See  text.]  1.  Pertaining  to  weaving  or  to 
woven  fabrics  ;  as,  textile  arts ;  textile  machinery. 

2.  Woven  or  capable  of  being  woven  ;  formed  by  weaving  ; 
as,  cotton  and  wool  are  textile  fibers  ;  textile  fabrics, 
textile  screw  pine,  a  screw  pine  ( Pandanus  lectori  us)  found 
throughout  Polynesia.  The  leaves  yield  a  useful  fiber,  and 
a  perfume  is  distilled  from  the  flowers, 
tes'tile,  n .  That  which  is,  or  may  be,  woven  ;  a  woven 
fabric  or  a  material  for  weaving.  Bacon. 

text  letter.  1-  A  large  or  capital  letter.  Obs. 

2.  The  type  used  for  the  body  of  a  book, 
tex'tu  al  (teks'tji-rtl),  a.  [ME.  lextuel,  F.  textuel."]  1.  Of, 


pertaining  to,  or  contained  iD,  the  text ;  hence,  sometimes^ 
verbal  or  literal ;  as,  textual  criticism  ;  a  textual  reading. 
2.  Serving  for,  or  depending  on,  texts.  Obs. 

3  Familiar  with  a  text  or  texts  so  as  to  cite  accurately  or 
criticize  competently.  Obs.  u  lam  wot  textual."  Chaucer. 
textual  criticism,  criticism  of  the  text  of  a  writing,  esp.  with 
a  view  to  establishing  its  original  form  ;  —  applied  esp.  to 
such  criticism  of  the  Bible. 

tex'tu  al-ism  (t6kfa'^u-dl-Tz’m),  n.  Rigid  adherence  to  the 
letter  of  the  text ;  literalism. 

tex'tu  al  1st,  n.  1.  One  well  acquainted  with  a  text,  ecp. 
that  of  Scripture. 

2.  One  who  rigidly  adheres  to  the  letter  of  a  text  or  texts, 
tex'ttl-a  ry  (-a-n),  a.  1.  Of  or  pert,  to  the  text ;  textual. 
2.  Serving  as  a  text ;  authoritative.  Obs.  or  R. 
tcx'iu-a-ry,  n.  ;  pi.  -kies  (-rTz).  1-  One  who  i«  well  versed 
in  the  text,  esp.  of  the  Scriptures  ;  a  textualist. 

2.  One  who  adheres  strictly  or  rigidly  to  the  text. 

3.  A  book  containing  a  text  without  critical  apparatus.  Obs . 
tex'tur-al  (-^ur-al),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  texture ;  as, 

textural  change.  —  tex'tur-al-ly,  adv. 
tex'ture  (-^ur),  it.  [L.  textura ,  fr.  texere ,  textum ,  to  weave  : 
cf.  F.  texture.  See  text.]  1.  Act  or  art  of  weaving.  Obs. 

2.  That  which  is  woven  ;  a  woven  fabric  ;  a  web  ;  a  textile. 

3.  The  characteristic  disposition  or  connection  of  threads, 
filaments,  or  other  slender  bodies,  interwoven  ;  as,  a  fabric 
of  close  texture ;  the  texture  of  a  spider’s  web. 

4.  The  disposition  or  maimer  of  union  of  the  particles 
or  smaller  constituent  parts  of  a  body  or  substance  ;  fine 
structure  ;  as,  the  texture  of  earthy  substances  or  minerals  •, 
the  texture  of  a  plant  or  bone ;  loose  or  compact  texture. 

6  Biol.  A  tissue.  Rare. 

||  tex'tUS  (tSks'tus),  n.  sing.  <k  pi.  [L.  See  text,  7/.]  The 
text  of  any  writing,  hook,  or  literary  work,  esp.  of  the  Bible, 
tex'tus  re-cep'tus  (re-s6p'tus).  [L.  receptus,  p.  p.,  received.) 
The  commonly  received  text  of  a  writing  or  other  literary 
composition,  esp.  an  ancient  or  learned  one  :  specif.  [cuiav.J, 
the  chief  text  of  the  Greek  Testament.  See  text,  n .,  2. 
text'-writ'er  (-rit/er),  n.  1.  Before  the  use  of  printing, 
a  copyist  of  manuscript ;  an  engrosser.  Obs.  or  Hist. 

2.  A  writer  of  textbooks. 

til.  A  contraction  of  ih°..  In  Middle  English,  the  article 
the,  when  the  following  word  began  with  a  vowel,  was 
often  written  with  elision  as  if  a  part  of  the  word.  Thus 
in  Chaucer,  tharray,  thegle^ etc.,  are  found  for  the  array* 
the  eagle,  etc.  In  modern  English,  esp.  in  poetry,  tli’  is 
sometimes  written  for  the  before  a  vowel. 

-th.  [AS.  -8,  -/?.]  A  suffix  of  native  abstract  nouns  of 
state ,  quality ,  action ,  etc. ;  as,  weal///,  heal///,  dea th. 

-th,  or  {after  a  rowel)  -eth  (151).  [AS.  -(o)<3>a.]  A  suffix 
forming  ordinal  numbers;  as,  four///,  ten///,  twentie///,  etc. 
thal  a  men-cepfa'a-lon  (thXUd-m5n-s§f'/i-15n),  h.  [NL. 
See  thalamus  ;  encephalon.]  Anat.  The  segment  ol  the 
brain  next  in  front  of  the  mid-brain,  including  the  optic 
thalami  and  other  structures  about  the  third  ventricle, 
the  pineal  gland,  the  infundibulum,  the  cerebral  part  of 
the  pituitary  body,  etc.  See  brain,  1.  —  thal  a  men  ce- 
phal'ic  (-mgu'se-151'ik),  a. 

tha  lam'ic  (tha-lSm'Yk),  a.  Of  or  pert,  to  the  optic  thalamus, 
thal'a  mus  (tliSl'd-mus),  ?/.;  L.  pi.  -mi  (-mi).  [L.  thala¬ 

mus  chamber,  Gr.  0aAa/xo?.]  1.  In  ancient  Greek  houses, 
an  inner  chamber,  esp.  the  apartment  for  women. 

2.  Anal.  =  optic:  thalamus. 

3.  Bot.  a  A  thallus.  Obs.  b  A  torus,  or  receptacle, 
tha  las'sfc  (thd-156'Tk),  a.  [Gr.  BdXaaaa  the  sea.]  Pert. 

to  the  sea  or  ocean  ;  —  sometimes  disting,  from  oceanic ,  aa 
applying  to  seas,  gulfs,  etc.,  rather  than  to  oceans, 
tha'ler  (ta'ler),  n.  sing,  d-  pi.  Also  ta'ler.  [G.  See  dol¬ 
lar.]  A  large  silver  coin  issued  by  various  German  states 
from  the  15th  century,  first  so  called  in  the  16th  century  ; 
a  dollar.  See  dollar,  1.  It  is  said  to  have  had  originally 
the  value  of  a  gold  gulden.  In  Germany  the  old  thaler  is 
still  legal  tender  at  three  marks  (71.4  cents  or  2s.  ll^d.). 
Tha  le'si-a  (thd-le'zhY-d ;  -sT-a),  ?/.  [NL.,  prob.  after 
Thales ,  the  Greek  philosopher.]  Bot.  A  genus  of  oroban- 


crium.]  A  glucoside  got  by  al¬ 
cohol  from  species  <>f  germander 
(  Tenor  inm )  [Local,  Eng.  I 

teu'fit  (tn'fTt),  W.  =  TEWIT.| 
tcugh  (tflKI,  teugh'ly,  teugh'- 
ness.  Obs.  or  Scot,  vars  of 
TOUGH,  etc. 

teuk  (tQk  ;  tilk).  Scot.  &  dial. 
Eng.  var.  of  tank,  pret.  of  take. 
teuk  (tflk),  n.  The  redshank. 
Local,  Pug.  [Eng.  of  toom.I 
team  (trim:  tiim).  Scot.  &  dial. | 
Teut.  Abbr.  Teuton;  Teutonic. 
Teu  ra'tes  (tfi-ta'tez),  n.  [L.  ; 
of  Celtic  origin. 1  A  divinity  of 
the  ancient  Celts.  See  Esus 
Teu  thid'i-d*  (-thYd'Y-de),  n. 
pi.  [NL.  ;  Gr.  revets-  a  cuttle¬ 
fish  4-  -idee.)  Zool.  The  family 
containing  the  surgeon  fishes. 
Type  genus,  Teu'this  (tQ'thYs). 
Teu'ton-iBm  (tu'tdn-Yz’m),  «. 
Teutonic  culture  ;  also,  a  Teu- 
tonicism. 

Teu'ton  ize  (-Tz).  r.  1.  See  -tzr.. 
—  Teu  ton-i  za'tion  M-za'slutn; 
-I-za'shfin),  u.  [Cant,  Png. I 
tev'iss  (tev'Ys),  u.  A  shilling.! 
tew('/r al.  t5'ob,  tO).  m.  A  rope 
or  chain  for  towing;  a  cord.  Obs. 
or  Dial.  Png. 

tew.  r.  t.;  TKWED  (dial,  tc'rtfid; 
tOd);  TEW' i no.  [ME.  tewen, 
var.  of  fa  tret).  See  taw,  i\] 
Obs.  nr  Dnd.  a  To  prepare  bv 
beatimr  or  working,  as  leather  dr 
hemp;  taw;  knead,  b  To  heat; 
also,  to  tease:  vex.  c  To  fatigue, 
tew.  v.  i.  Scot,  tf  Dial,  a  To 
work  hard;  to  strive,  b  To  fuss, 
tew.  v.  t.  [Cf.  tew  to  dress 
leather,  or  taw  to  tow,  tow,  r. 
/.]  To  tow  ;  pull.  Obs. 
tew  (to  ;  Scot,  also  tin,  ».  [Cf. 
tew  el,  tuyere.]  A  tuyere  for 
a  forge  fire  ;  also,  the  long  pin¬ 
cers  for  drawing  hot  iron  from 
the  forge  ;  —  written  also  teu,  tu, 
tue ,  too.  Called  also  tew  iron, 
tiiam ,  etc.  Local,  Eng.,  Sc  Scot. 
Te'wan  (te'  w?5n).  a.  =Tanoan. 
tew'art(tQ'drt).  Var.  of  tuakt. 
tewch.  tough. 
tewe.  «]*tew.  [Eng.  of  tool.  I 
tewel  (t<5bl  ;  till).  Scot.  &  dial.) 
tewelle.  +  towel. 


tewer.  A  tawer.  Obs. 
tew'er  (tQ'5r),  n.  A  narrow 
lane  or  alley.  Dial.  Eng. 
Tewesday.  ‘f  Tuesday. 
tewgh.  •f  tew,  a  rope, 
tewgh  (tuK ),  tewgh'nes8.  Scot, 
vars.  of  tough,  toughness. 
tew  iron.  See  5th  tew. 
Tewisday.  +  Tuesday. 
tew 'it  (tu 'It  ;  -ft),  n.  [Imita¬ 
tive.]  The  lapwing.  Local,  Brit. 
tew'ly.  +  tily. 
tew'ly  (tQ'lT),  a.  Sickly; 
qualmish:  delicate.  Dial.  Brit. 
Tews'day.  +  Tuesday. 
tew 'taw  (  tu 'td'htew 'ter  ( -tPr ), 
r.  t.  [See  tew  to  heat.]  To  beat; 
to  break,  ns  flax  or  hemp.  Obs. 
or  Dial.  Png. 
tex.  n.  Text.  Obs. 

Tex.  Abbr.  Texas. 

Tex'an  ttek'srtn).  a.  Of  or  pert, 
to  Texas.  n.  A  native  or  citi¬ 
zen  of  Texas.  [TUOGRAPHY.  I 
tex'ase'  (ttfk'saz'),  n.  See  pe- | 

||  tex-gui'no  (t?  s-w  e'n  6),  n. 
[Amcr.Sp.,in  northern  Mexico.] 
A  chicha  of  fermented  corn. 
tex'i-are7  (tfk'sT-arO,  w*  See 

PETROGRAPHY. 

text.  v.  t.  tf  i.  To  write  in  large 
characters,  as  in  text  hand.  Obs. 
text-a'ri-an  (t  e  k-s  t  a'r  T-d  n  ; 
115), a.  Of,  pert,  to,  or  based  on,  a 
text  or  texts.  R  [BLINDNESS.  I 

text  blindness.  See  word| 
text-if'er-ous  ,  (-t  t  f 'e  r-/7  s),  a. 
[text  -+■  :/’c/'oiis.]  Full  of  texts,  ns 
of  Scripture.  Contemptuous  R. 
text'let,  n.  A  little  text.  Rare. 
text'man  (tekst'mdn),  v. ;  pi. 
-MEN  (-men).  A  textualist.  Rare. 
tex-to'ri-al  (teks-tfi'rT-dl  ;  201), 
a.  [L.  textorius,  fr.  textor  n 
weaver,  fr.  texere,  textum,  to 
weave.]  Of  orpert.toweaving.  R. 
tex-to'ri-an  (-dn),  a.  Textorial. 
i  Obs. 

I  text  pen.  A  metallic  pen  for  en¬ 
grossing  or  for  text  hand. 

Text.  Rec.  Abbr.  Textus  Re- 
J  ceptus  (L.,  received  text), 
tex 'trine  (tC-ks'trln),  a.  [L. 
I  text  ruins,  for  te.rtorinus,  fr.  te  x- 
1  tor  a  weaver.  ]  Textorial.  Rare. 
tex'tu-al (-ffl-<ll),n.  A  textual- 
I  1st.  Obs. 


tex'tu-al-ly.  adv.  of  textual. 
tex'tu-a-rist  (-fi-r  I  s  t),  //.  A 
tex  tu  ary  Rare. 
textuel  TEXTUAL, 
t.ex'tu-ist.  e.  A  textualist.  Obs. 
tex'ture  (teks'fflr),  r.  t.  To 
form  a  texture  of  or  with.  Rare. 
tex'ture-less.  a.  See  -less. 
tex'tur-y  (teks'tpr-T).//.  =  tex¬ 
ture,  1.  Obs.  [To  punish.  Obs.  ] 
tey,  r.t.  [Cf.AS.Mo//  to  accuse.]  j 
tey.  teye.  +  tie. 
te  year  Var.  of  TO-YEAR. 
teyl  Var.  of  tei  l. 
teym  *i*  teem,  empty, 
teyme.  +  time. 
teyn.  +  tees. 
teyne.  4*  tain,  teen. 
teynt.  *f  tent,  a  wine 
teyte.  t  a  it,  lively, 

teythe.  +  tithe.  ‘  [violent.! 
tez(tcz),  a.  [Hind.]  Pungent;1 
Tez-cat  li  po'ca  (tf-s-kiit'lc-po'- 
ka),  v.  [.Mex.J  See  Quktzal- 
coatl. 

||  tez-ki'rah  (tSz-ke'rii),  teB-ko'- 

ri-a  (tfs-ke'rt-d),  n.  [Ar.  tad- 

k irah A  A  certificate  or  license, 

as  a  passport. 

tf.  Abbr.  Till  forbidden. 

t  g  Abbr.  Type  genus  ;  [ca/zs-l 

Teachers’  Guild. 

th.  A  consonantal  digraph. 

See  Guide  to  Pron..  §  230. 

-th.  An  ending  of  the  ftdpers. 
sing.  pres,  indicative  ;  as,  aoth, 
ha/7i,  etc.  See -eth. 

Th.  Abbr.  Chem.  [without  pe¬ 
riod,  Th],  thorium  ;  Thomas  ; 
Thursday. 

T.  H.  Abbr.  Territory  of  Hawaii, 
tha.  4*  the,  tiio.  [thou,  thy.  I 
tha  (Hid).  Dial.  Eng.  of  tiiee, | 
Tha'be-el  (thl'bf-el).  D.  Bib. 
Thac'a-sin(  thfik'd-sYn).  D.Bib. 
thacce.  *r  tiiack,  thwack, 
thach-  +  though.  [  Png.  I 
thack  (tf»Rk ), /;/•')?/.  That.  Dial . 1 
thack.  n.  Sc  r.  [Cf.  AS .paman  to 
pat.  to  strike  gently.  1  Thwack; 
thump.  Obs.  nr  Scat .  Sf  Dial.  Png. 
thack(thftk;  thak),  w.  6c  r.  [AS. 
psec.u-.paccian,  v.  See  th  atcii.] 
Thatch  ;  root.  Obs.  or  Scot.  Sr 
Dial.  Png.  —  thack  and  rape, 
the  thatch  and  rope  used  to  cov¬ 


er  a  stack  ;  hence,  a  shelter  ; 
also,  good  order.  Scot. 
thack.  a.  Thatched.  Scot. 
thack 'boards  n.  The  ridge 
board  of  u  thatched  roof  Obs. 
thack'er  (thftk'?r:  thak'-),  ?/.  A 
thatcher.  Ohs.  or  Scot,  tf  Dial, 
Png.  [hence,  hatless.  Scot. | 
thack'less.  a.  Without  thatch :  | 
thack'oor  (thttk'dbr)  A  ar.  of 
THAKUR. 

thack  tile.  A  roofing  tile.  Obs 

thad.  *f*  that. 

Thad.  Abbr.  Thnddeus 
Thad-dse'us  (thfl-de'us).  n.  Bib 
One  of  the  twelve  apostles, 
named  in  Mark  iii  is,  elsewhere 
called  Lebhtcus  and  Judas. 
Thad'de-us  (thfid'f-ws).  n.  [L. 
Thaddaens,  Gr.  0a66ato<r.l  a 
Masc.  prop.  name.  L.  Thaddre- 
ns  (fhfi-de'/Js);  It.  Taddeo  (tad- 
de'5)  ;  Sp.  Tat/co  (th-tha'd  ; 
146)  ;  Pg.  Thaddeo  (ta-da'06)  ; 
G.  Thadddns  (tii-de'dbs).  b  = 
TllADD.EUs. 

Tbad'de-us  of  War'saw.  A 
brave  young  Polish  nobleman 
and  exile,  titular  hero  of  a  novel 
by  .1  ne  Porter  ( 1776-1*51  >). 
thaderward.  ^  thitherward. 

thae.  f  thk. 

thae  (tha),  pron.  [AS.  pa,  pi. 
of  sc.  See  the yJ  'Those;  these. 
Obs,  or  Scot,  tf  Dial.  Eng. 
thaeh.  ^  though. 
thaem.  f  tii em. 
thaen  Obs.  dative  form  of  the. 
thaenne.  +  than. 
thaere.  there. 
thaerm.  f  tii  arm. 
thaea.  +THOSE,  these,  [the. I 
thaes.  01)8.  genitive  6ing  of  | 
thaet.  that. 
thaew.  +  thew,  custom,  etc. 
thafunge.  rb.  ?j.  of  tii  aye.  Obs. 
thagh,  thaih.  +  though. 
thag  (tug  ;  23!))  Vur.  of  tiiuo,  1. 
thah(thii).  Dial.  Eng.  of  thou. 
Tha'hash  (tha'hfish).  Jub. 
i  thal  +  tiiky.tho. 

Thai(ta'e).  Var.ofT.Ai.  [thf.| 
thai.  thaie.  Ohs.  pi.  forms  of  | 

1  thail  4  tael. 
i  thaim  (warn).  Ohs.  or  Scot.  & 
I  dial.  Eng.  var  of  them. 


thain.  4  than,  thane. 
thainhad.  +  tiianehood. 
thair.  Obs.  genitive  pi.  of  th  e. 
thair  +  their,  (of  there. I 
thair  ( Scot.  tbar).  Ons.  or  Scot.  | 
tlialr  by'.  \  n ER i  B l 
tbairdoun  +  tiieredown. 
tbaire.  +  their,  there. 
thairfoir.  +  therefore. 
thairm  (tharm).  Scot.  &  dial. 
Eng.  var  of  th  arm. 
thalrneist.  thalrout.  etc.  + 

THE  REN  EXT,  THEREOUT,  CtC. 

thak  Var.  of  thack 
thake.  +  take. 
thak'kin  4  thack,  to  thatch, 
tha'kur  (tii'kdbr  ;  289),  thack' 
oor  (.thflk'dbr),  n.  [Ilind.  thaknr , 
Skr.  thakkura  an  idol,  a  person 
entitled  to  respect.!  A  man  of 
high  rank;  esp.,  a  Rajput  noble¬ 
man,  or  one  of  a  certain  Brah¬ 
man  family  in  Bengal.  India. 
Thal'a-ba  (thttl'd-bd),  n.  The 
hero  of  Southey’s  poem  •*  Thnl- 
alm  the  Destroyer,”  founded  on 
Arabian  mythology.  His  life  is 
spent  in  warfare  oii  the  evil  spir¬ 
its  of  Domdaniel. 
thal'a  mi  (-ml),  w.,  L.  pi.  of 
thalamus. 

thal  a  mi-flo'ral  (-mY-flS'rtfl), 
thal  a  mi-flo'rous  (-rCs),  a  [See 
thalamus;  floral.]  Bot. 
Bearing  the  stamens  directly  on 
the  receptacle,  as  in  the  group 
Thai  a  mi-flo'ra  (-re)  of  De 
Candolle  and  of  Benthnm  and 
Hooker. 

thal'a-mlte(thBl'd-mTt). n.  [Gr 
0aAa/&tT9}9.]  Soe  galley,  2. 
tha  la'mi-um  (thd-la'mt-iiin ), 
n.;  L.  pi  -mia  (-«).  [NL..  fr. 

L.  thalamus  an  inner  chamber, 
fr.  Gr.  0dAag(K.]  Obs.  Bot.  a 
The  sporangium  in  some  alga?, 
b  The  npothecium  of  some  li¬ 
chens.  c  A  form  of  hvmenium. 
Thai  a-moph'o-ra  (thiiLd-mbf'- 
d-rd),  n.pl.  [NL.;  Gr.  0dAa/uo? 
chamber  -f  <£epeu'  to  hear.] 
Z.obl.  Syn.  of  Foramin ifera. 
Thal-arc'tos  (thkl-ark'tOs),  n. 
[NL.  ;  Gr.  Oahacraa  the  sea  4 
apKTO< >  bear.]  Zool.  A  genus 


consisting  of  the  polar  bear, 
tha  las'si-an  (thd-HU'l-rfn),  n. 
[ (ir.  Oahacrcra  the  sea.]  Any 
sea  turtle. 

tha  las'si-arch  (-ark),  n.  [Gr. 
flaAoaoros  of  the  sea.  6d\ao<ra 
sea  4  -arch.)  An  admiral.  Obs. 
—  tha  las'si  arch'y  (-iir'k Y ).  n- 
Obs.  [color  of  the  sen.  ()t  s.  f 
tha  las'si  cal  (-kdl).  o.  Of  the! 
Thai  aB-sin'i-d®  (thfiPo-s'in'T- 
de),  n.pl.  [NL.,  fr  Gr.  0aAa<r- 
<ja  the  sea.]  Zool.  A  family  of 
burrowing  macrurous  Crusta¬ 
cea,  having  a  long  and  soft  abdo¬ 
men.  The  type  genus  is  Thal  - 
as  si'na  (thftrd-sl'nd).  -  thal  - 
a8-sin'i-an  (-sYn'Y-dn).  a.  tf  ti. 
tha-las'Bi  o-phyte"  (thd-lks'Y-fi- 
flt'),  7i.  [Gr.  OaAacro-ins  of  the 
sea  +  -phyte.)  An  alga.  ()ts. 
thal  as  soc'ra-cy  (thftPd-sbk'- 
rd-sY),  n.  Also  thal/ a ssnero ty. 
[Gr  OaXacrcroKoaTLa  ;  0aA aa- 
<ra  sea  4  tcpareiv  to  rule.]  Mar¬ 
itime  supremacy, 
thal  as-sog'ra  phy  (-sbg'rd-fY)^ 
ti.  [Gr  OaXaacra  tlie  sea  +  -gra- 
phy.)  Oceanograj  hy.  —  thal  - 
as-sog'ra  pher  (-fer),  >/.  —  tha- 
las  so-graph'ic(thd-lfls/C-graf'' 
Yk).  a 

thal  as-som'e  ter  (thaPd-sSm'C* 
t?r),  ti.  [Gr.  OaXacaa  the  sea 
4  -meter.]  A  tide  gauge, 
thal  as-soph 'i-lous  ( -s<5f ' Y-l  ms), 
a.  [C»r  OaXacoa  the  sen  4-  -phi* 
Ions.]  Inhabiting  the  sea  or  it* 
shore  ;  fond  ol  the  sea. 
tha-las/so-pho'bl-a  ( thd-lHs'd- 
fo'hY-d). n.  [NL.  ;  Gr  BaXocraa. 
the  sea  +  -phobia.)  Med.  Mor¬ 
bid  dread  ot  the  sea. 
tha  las  so  ther'a  py  (-thPr'd- 
pY),  w.  [Gr.  BaXoacra  the  sea  4- 
therapy.]  Med.  Treatment  of 
disease  by  sea  air.  sen  baths,  etc. 
thale'-cress'  (thal'krfs').  n. 
[After  Johann  Thai,  a  German 
botanist  4-  ere*®.]  Moum  ear 
cress  ( Stenophragma  thaliana). 
Tha-le'sian  (thfl-le'zhdn),  a. 
Pert,  to  the  Grecian  sage  Thaie* 
(fl.  b.c.  7th  &  6th  c.)  or  to  his  doc- 


ale,  senate,  care,  itm,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofa  ;  eve,  event,  find,  recent,  maker;  Ice,  Ill;  old,  ftbey,  orb,  5dd,  sftft,  connect ; 

U  Foreign  Word.  +  Obsolete  Variant  of.  4-  combined  with,  —equals. 


use,  unite,  urn,  up,  circus,  menu; 
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*haceous  herbs,  parasitic  on  roots  of  various  plants.  They 
have  scattered  scales  and  long-peduncled,  bluish  flowers, 
the  corolla  being  somewhat  oblique  and  2-lipped,  and  the 
tube  curved.  The  three  species  are  natives  of  the  United 
States.  T.  uni  flora  is  the  pale,  or  naked,  broom  rape. 
Tha-li'a  (thd-ll'd),  n.  [L.,  fr.  Gr.  ©aAci a,  originally,  bloom¬ 
ing,  luxuriant,  akin  to  fldAAew  to  be  luxuriant.]  1.  Class. 
Myth,  a  The  Muse  of  comedy  and  bucolic  poetry,  b  One 
of  the  three  Graces,  c  A  Nereid. 

2.  The  23d  asteroid,  discovered  by  Hind  at  London,  1S52. 
Thai! -a'ce-a  (tha'li-a'slie-ri),  n.  pi.  [NL.  See  Thalia.] 
A  small  order  of  tunicates  consisting  of  certain  aberrant 
free-swimming  pelagic  forms,  as  Salpa  a«d  Doliolum  (see 
these  terms).  —  thal  i-a'cean  (-shun),  a.  &•  n. 
Tha-lic'trum  (thd-lTk'trum),  n.  [L.,  meadow  rue,  Gr.  06- 
AiKTpox/.]  Bot.  A  large  widely  distributed  genus  of  ranun- 
culaceous  herbs,  tlie  meadow  rues,  having  ternately  decom¬ 
pound  leaves,  small  polygamodioecious,  apetalous  flowers, 
and  fruit  consisting  of  several  achenes.  Also  [/.  c.],  a  plant 
of  this  genus. 

thallic  (thfil'YkJ,  a.  Chart.  Of,  pert,  to,  or  containing, 
thallium  ;  specif.,  designating  those  compounds  in  which 
thallium  has  a  higher  valence  than  in  thatlous  compounds. 
thal'Ilne  (-In  ;  -in),  a.  Bot.  Consisting  of  a  thallus  ;  of  the 
nature  of  a  thallus. 

thal'Ilne  (-in  ;  -en  ;  184),  n.  [Gr.  0a\\6 9  a  young  shoot  or 
branch.  Cf.  thallium,  thallus.]  Chan.  A  white  crystal¬ 
line  base,  C9H10N(OCH3),  of  the  quinoline  series,  obtained 
artificially ;  — so  called  from  the  green  color  produced  in  its 
solution  by  soino  oxidizing  agents.  Its  salts  are  antipyretics, 
thal'li  um  (-T-wm),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  OauWos  young  shoot ; 
—  from  the  characteristic  bright  green  line  in  itsspectrum.] 
Chem.  A  rare  metallic  element  of  the  aluminium  group, 
resembling  lead  in  physical  properties.  It  is  easily  oxi¬ 
dized  in  moist  air,  but  is  preserved  under  water.  Sp.  gr., 
11.8.  Symbol,  Tl ;  at.  wt.,  204.0.  It  is  found  (combined) 
in  crookesite  and  lorandite  and  in  smaller  quantities  in 
various  other  minerals,  as  some  pyrites  and  blende.  It  was 
discovered  spectroscopically  by  Crookes  in  1861.  It  is 
univalent  and  trivalent.  Compounds  of  it  are  used  in  mak¬ 
ing  optical  glass  and  in  pyrotechny  to  give  a  green  color, 
thal'loid  (-oid),  a.  [thallus -oid.]  Bot.  Pertaining  to, 
resembling,  or  consisting  of,  a  thallus. 
thalloid  shoot,  Bot.,  a  shoot  which  develops  only  thallus- 
like  branches  and  no  leaf  structures,  as  in  certain  hepatics. 
Thal-loph'y-ta  (tha-15f'T-td),  n.  pi.  [NL.  See  thallo- 
phyte.]  Bot.  A  phylum  of  plants  of  very  diverse  habit  and 
structure,  including  the  algae,  fungi,  and  lichens.  The 
simpler  forms,  as  many  blue-green  algae,  yeasts,  etc.,  are 
unicellular  and  reproduce  vegetativelv  or  by  means  of 
asexual  spores;  in  the  higher  forms  the  plant  body  is  a 
thallus ,  which  may  be  filamentous  or  may  consist  of  plates 
of  cells  :  it  is  commonly  undifferentiated  into  stem,  leaves, 
and  roots,  and  show's  no  distinct  tissue  systems;  the 
ironds  of  many  algae,  however,  are  modified  to  serve  many 
of  the  functions  of  the  above-named  organs.  Both  asexual 
and  sexual  reproduction,  often  of  a  complex  type,  occur 
in  these  forms.  The  Thallophyta  exist  almost  exclusively 
as  gametophytes,  the  sporopliyte  being  absent  or  rudi¬ 
mentary.  By  those  who  do  not  separate  the  Myxophyta 
from  the  Thallophyta  as  a  distinct  phylum  the  latter  is 
treated  as  the  lowermost  group  in  the  vegetable  kingdom. 
See  ALGiE,  fungi,  2  ;  cf.  Myxophyta.  Bryophyta,  etc. 
thal'lo-phyte  (thfil'o-fit),  n.  [Gr.  0aAAo?  young  shoot  -f- 
-phyte.]  Bot.  A  plant  belonging  to  the  Thallophyta.  — 
thallo-phyt'ic  (-flt/Tk),  a. 

thal'lous  (-ils),  a.  Also  thallions.  Chem.  Of,  pert,  to,  or  con¬ 
taining,  thallium ;  specif.,  designating  compounds  in  which 
the  element  has  a  lower  valence  than  in  thallic  compounds, 
thallus  (-as),  n.  ;  L.pl.  -Li(-i).  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  0aAA6?  young 
shoot  or  branch,  frond.]  Bot.  The  plant  body  character¬ 
istic  of  the  Thallophyta,  showing  no  differentiation  into 
distinct  members,  or  composed  of  members  resembling, 
but  not  homologous  with,  those  of  the  higher  plants.  It 
may  be  simple  or  branched,  and  varies  widely  in  form. 

||  thal'weg'  (tal'vaK'h  ii.  [G.,  fr.  thal  valley  -f-  weg  way. 
See  dale;  way.]  Physiog,  a  A  line  following  the  low¬ 
est  part  of  a  valley,  whether  imder  water  or  not.  b  The 
line  of  continuous  maximum  descent  from  any  point  on  a 
land  surface,  or  that  cutting  all  contours  at  right  angles. 
Tham'y  ris  (thfim'T-ris),  n.  [Gr.  ©d/uvpif.]  In  Greek 
legend,  a  Thracian  bard  who  boasted  that  he  could  rival 
the  Muses  and  was  deprived  by  them  of  sight  and  voice, 
than  (thSn  ;  270),  corj.  [ME.  than ,  than,  then ,  thanne , 


thonne ,  thenne ,  than,  then,  AS.  panne ,  ponne ,  psenne , 
then  (the  older  sense),  than,  orig.  prob.  from  there  ;  akin 
to  OS.  than  then,  D  dan,  OHG.  dunne,  G.  dann  then,  denn 
than,  for,  Goth.^an  then,  and  to  E.  the ,  there ,  that.  See 
that;  cf.  then.]  A  word  or  particle  indicating  the 
second  member  of  a  comparison,  used  after  certain  adjec¬ 
tives  and  adverbs  expressing  comparison  or  diversity,  as 
more,  better,  other,  otherwise,  and  the  like.  A  noun  word 
after  it  is  usually  in  the  nominative,  according  to  the  reg¬ 
ular  construction  of  than  as  a  conjunction.  In  the  older 
writers,  however,  as  still  in  the  phrase  Man  whom,  than  is 
frequently  followed  by  the  objective,  and  is  then  often 
construed  as  a  preposition.  The  second  member  of  the 
comparison  is  sometimes  a  clause,  usually  introduced  by 
that ;  as,  I  would  rather  suffer  than  that  you  should  want. 

Behold,  a  greater  than  Solomon  isnere.  Matt  xii  42. 

Which  when  Beelzebub  perceived,  than  whom, 

Satan  except,  none  higher  sat.  Milton. 

It ’s  fitter  being  sane  than  mad  R.  Browning. 
than'age,  thegll'age  (than'aj),  n.  The  district  of  a  tlnine  ; 
thanedom  ;  also,  the  service  due  from  a  thane  to  his  lord, 
than'a-to-  (thSn'd  -to-),  thanat-  Combining  form  from 
Greek  Oavar 05,  death. 

than'a-toid  (th5n'a-toid),  a.  [thanato-  -j-  -oid.]  a  Death¬ 
like  ;  resembling  death,  b  Deadly,  as  a  poisonous  snake, 
than  a-tol'o-gy  (-t51'o-ji),  n.  [thanato-  -{-  -logy.]  The 
description,  theory,  or  doctrine  of  death.  —  than'a-tOl'O- 
gist  (-jTst),  11.  Bare. 

than'a-to-pho'bi-a  (-to-fo'bi-d),  n.  [NL.  ;  thanato-- f-  -pho¬ 
bia.]  Med.  Morbid  fear  of  death. 

than'a  top'sis  (-t5p'sTs),  n.  [NL.  ;  thanato-  -f-  - opsis .]  A 
view  of  death  ;  a  meditation  on  death.  Bryant. 

Than'a  tos  (th£n'd-t5s),  n.  [Gr.  ©dcaro?.]  Gr.  Myth. 
Death  as  a  personification,  brother  of  Hypnos  (Sleep)  and 
son  of  Nyx  (Night)  and  a  dweller  in  the  lower  w  orld.  He 
corresponds  to  the  Roman  Mors. 
thane  (than),  n.  Also,  esp.  Hist.,  thegn.  [Prop,  a  Scot, 
form  fr.  ME.  thein ,  pein ,  AS.  pegen,  pegn,  a  thane,  man, 
warrior,  follower,  servant ;  akin  to  OS.  thegan  a  follower, 
warrior,  boy,  OHG.  thegan,  degan ,  MHG.  dr  gen  a  hero, 
G.  degen  hero,  soldier,  icel .pegn  a  thane,  a  freeman,  Gr. 
t£k.vov  a  child,  TLKreir  to  bear,  beget.]  1.  O.  Eng.  Ifist. 
Among  the  Anglo-Saxons  and  Danes,  one  of  a  class  of  free 
servants  or  attendants  on  a  lord,  acting  orig.  as  household 
servants  and  companions  and  following  the  lord  to  war  as 
his  bodyguard.  There  were  two  classes,  the  king’s  thanes, 
who  were  nearest  to  him,  answering  closely  to,  and  in  a 
sense  succeeded  by,  the  greater  barons  of  later  days,  and 
the  middle  or  lesser  thanes,  succeeded  by  the  minor  bar¬ 
ons.  Later,  the  military  duties  became  paramount  and 
the  term  designated  any*  of  a  hereditary  military  class  or 
caste,  who,  being  qualified  by  ownership  of  five  hides  of 
land,  had  assumed  a  certain  relationship,  and  duties  of  at¬ 
tendance  and  military  service  as  mounted,  heavy-armed 
warriors,  upon  a  lord  or  superior,  or  any  of  their  descend¬ 
ants.  The  wergild  of  all  seems  to  have  been  1,200  shillings, 
but  the  classes  differed  in  amount  of  he  riots,  reliefs,  etc. 

2.  Scot.  Hist.  One  holdiug  land  of  the  king;  the  chief  of  a 
clan,  who  became  one  of  the  king’s  barons, 
thank  (thXqk),  n.  [AS .pane, pone,  thanks,  favor,  thought; 
akin  to  OS.  thank  favor,  pleasure,  thanks,  D.  &  G.  dank 
thanks,  Icel .  pbkk,  Dan.  tak,  Sw.  lack,  Goth,  pagks  thanks  ; 
—  originally,  a  thought,  a  thinking,  from  the  same  root 
as  think  ]  1.  Thought;  inquiry.  Ohs.  The  Pearl. 

2.  Kindly  or  grateful  thought ;  gratitude  ;  also,  grace ; 
favor.  Obs.  or  Archaic  in  the  sing. 

If  ye  do  good  to  them  which  do  good  to  you,  w'hat  thank  have 
ye?  Tor  sinner*  also  do  even  the  same.  I, tike  vi.  33. 

Thanks  be  unto  God  for  his  unspeakable  gift.  2  Cor.  ix.  15. 

3.  An  expression  of  gratitude  ;  an  acknowledgment,  as  by 
words,  for  a  favor  or  kindness  received;  —  now  used  only 
in  the.  pi.,  which  formerly  was  sometimes  construed  as  a 
singular.  “  This  ceremonial  thanks Massinger. 

Macbeth.  Good  repose  the  while  ! 

Banguo.  Thanks,  sir  :  the  like  to  you  !  Shah 

my.  his,  or  her  thanks,  etc.,  of  my,  his,  or  her  own  accord  ; 
with  his  or  her  good  will ;  voluntarily.  Obs.  Chaucer. 
thank  (thsqk),  v.  t.  ;  thanked  (thsfqkt) ;  thank'ing.  [AS. 
pancian.  See  thank,  ?i.]  To  express  gratitude,  or  make 
acknowledgments,  to  (one)  for  a  favor  or  kindness. 

I  thank  thee  for  thine  honest  care.  _  Shak. 

I  thank  you,  or  t.  you,  a  polite  expression  used  in  acknowl¬ 
edgment  of  a  favor  or  the  like,  whether  accepted  or  de¬ 
clined.  —  I  will  t.  you,  a  polite  expression  of  request ;  as,  I 
will  thank  you.  to  open  the  window  ;  —  now  often  implying 
strained  courtesy.  —  to  t.  one’s  self,  or  to  have  one’s  self  to  t., 
to  blame  one’s  self ;  to  be  alone  responsible, 
thank'ful  (-fdol),  a.  [AS.  paneful l.]  1.  Impressed  with 


trine  that  water,  or  “  the  moist," 
is  the  prime  element  of  the 
physical  universe. 

Tha-les'sa  (-lfia'a)*  n.  TNL.] 
Zobl.  A  genus  of  large  ichneu¬ 
mon  flies  notable  for  their  long 
slender  ovipositor.  The  common 
species  of  the  eastern  United 
States  (  T.  lunator)  is  a  parasite 
of  the  larva  of  the  pigeon  horn- 
tail,  and  has  an  ovipositor  five  or 
six  inches  long. 

Thali'an  ( -II 'on),  a.  Of  or  per¬ 
taining  to  Thalia  ;  hence  [/.  c.], 
of  or  pert,  to  comedy  ;  comic, 
thal'li-form  (thfil'Y-ffirm),  a. 
{thallus  +  -form.]  Bot.  Having 
the  form  of  a  thallus.  [lous.| 
thal '11  ous  (-T-tfs). V ar.of  r h  a  l-  | 
thal'lo-chlore  (-5-klor  :  201),  n. 
{thallus  -f  rA/orophyll.]  Bot. 
The  form  of  chlorophyll  occur¬ 
ring  in  lichens.  Ran*. 
thal-lod'ic  (thrt-15d'Yk),  a. 
[thallus  4-  Gr.  •  ISoj  form.]  Bot. 
Thalline  ;  thalloid. 
thal'lo-gen  (thal'5-j'n),  n  [Gr. 
Q  iAAo?  young  shoot  or  branch, 
frond  4-  -gen.]  Bot  A  thullo- 
,ph.v  te.  —  thal-log'e-nous  (th<l- 
lbj'P-m/s),  a. 

thal'lome  (thfil'om),  n.  [thal¬ 
lus  4-  - ome ,  as  in  phyllome,  ple- 
r omr.]  Bot.  A  thallus  Rare. 
thal'lose  (thal '5s;  thtf-loa'  ; 
see  -ose),  a.  [thallus  -f-  -ose.] 
Bot.  Thalloid. 

Thalmudist.  4*  Talmudist. 
thal'than.  thol'than  (tCl'- 
thrtn),  n.  [Manx  tho/fan.]  A 
dilapidated  cottage.1  Isle  of  Man. 
than.  Obs.  dative  form  of  thk. 
Tha'mah  (tha'ma).  Bib. 
Tha'mar  (-mar).  Bib. 
thams  (.dial.  tham).  Obs.  or 


I  dial.  Eng.  var.  of  them. 
tha'meng  (thi'meng).  tha'min 
(-mrn),  n.  [Burmese  hta-min. ] 
A  deer  (  C'errus  eldi)  of  Burma, 
Siam,  and  the  Malay  Peninsula, 
the  antlers  of  which  have  long 
curved  brow  tines. 

Thames  barge  (temz).  [From  the 
Thames  River,  Eng.l  .Vaut.  A 
kind  of  round-bowed,  transom- 
sterned,  broad-beamed  freight 
boat,  usually  with  a  sprit  main¬ 
sail  and  small  Lraff  mizzen, 
plying  on  the  coast  and  rivers  of 
southern  England.  The  masts 
and  rigging  can  usually  be 
lowered  to  pas9  under  bridges. 
Tham'muz.  Vnr.  of  Tammuz. 
See  Jewish  calendar.  [Bib.  I 
Tham'na-ta  ( tliftm'na-td).  D.\ 
Tham'na  tha  (-tha).  Bib. 
Tham'nath-ite  (-nath-It).  D. 
Bib.  [fit*.  | 

Tham'nath-sa're  (-sa'r£).  D.\ 

tham'no-phile  (-no-fll ;  -fYl),  n. 
Gr.  96fxv 09  a  bush  4-  - phile .]  A 
lush  shrike. 

Tham  noph'l  Iub  (thfim-n5f'Y- 
1ms),  n  [NL  See  tiiamno- 
ruiLK.]  Zobl.  The  genus  of 
neotropical  hook-billed  ant 
birds  consisting  of  the  bush 
shrikes,  sometimes  regarded  as 
forming  a  subfamily,  Tham  no- 
phl-li'nse  (thftm'no-fY-lT'ne).  — 
tham-noph'i-line  (tham-nbf't- 
lln  ;  -Un  ;  183),  a. 

Tham'no-phis  (thfim'nG-ns),  n. 
[NL.;  Gr.  hush  -f  o(fn<: 

a  serpent-]  Zool.  The  genus  to 
which  the  garter  snakes  belong. 
En  teen  in  is  a  svn.  [pion.I 

thamplon,  thampyon.  t  tam-| 
tha-mu'dene  (thd-mQ'den),  a. 

=  THAMUDIC. 


tha  mu'dic  (-dik),  a.  Of  or  pert, 
to  certain  old  Semitic  inscrip¬ 
tions  in  characters  resembling 
the  Sabtean  but  perh.  earlier 
Tham'y-ras  (th&m'I-ras),  n. 
[L.]  =  Thamyuis. 
than.  +  tank. 

than.  Ohs.  dative  form  of  the. 
than('/>‘a/  than).  Obs. or  Scot. 
Sc  dial.  Eng.  var.  of  then,  adv. 
tha'na  (tii'nii  ;  t’hii'- ;  239),  n. 
A  Iso  tana,  fauna ,  t  h  an  ah. 
[Hind,  thdnfi.)  A  police  station ; 
a  police  division,  as  a  unit  of 
local  administration  ;  also,  for¬ 
merly,  a  military  post.  India. 
tha'na-dar'  (-diir'),  n.  Also 
tanadar,  tannadar,  thannadar. 
[Hind,  thdnddar,  fr.  thdud  po¬ 
lice  station  4-  Prr.  <i>n-  having, 
holding.]  The  chief  officer  of 
a  thana,  or  police  station.  India. 
thanan, adv. [AS. panan  thence, 
therefore  Cf.  thence.]  For 
this  reason.  Obs. 
thanat-  See  thanato-. 
than'a-tiam  (th&n'd-tTz’m),  n. 
[See  thanato-.]  Belief  in  an¬ 
nihilation  at  death.  Rare. 
than  a-to-gno  mon'ic  (-t5-n5- 
inbn'Tk),  a.  [thanato-  -f  gno- 
momc.]  Indicative  of  death, 
than  a-tog'ra-phy  (-tttg'ra-fY), 
11.  [thanato-  -f  -graphy.]  An 
account  of  the  deathof  someone. 
Cf.  BIOGRAPHY.  R.  —  than  a- 
tog'ra-pher  (-ffr),  n.  R. 
than  a-tom'e-ter (-t5m'?-t?r),  n. 
[thanato-  +  -meter.]  Med.  A 
thermometer  for  insertion  into  a 
body  cavity  to  determine  wheth¬ 
er  death  has  occurred, 
than'a-to-phid'i-a  (-t5-fYd'Y-d), 
n.  jil.  [NL.  See  thanato-; 
Ophidia.]  Poisonous  snakes. — 
than'a- to-phid'l-an  (-An),  a. 


thane.  +  thank. 
thane,  f  than,  then. 
thane.  Obs  accusative  form  of 
the.  [dtfm),  n.  Sec  -dom.| 
thane'dom.  thegn'dom  (than'-| 
thane'hood,  thegn'hood(-h0bd ), 
n.  See  -hood. 

Than'e-hu'meth  (thftn^-h  O'- 
mfth).  D.  Bib. 

thane'ly,  thegn'ly,  a.  (Cf.  AS. 
pegenlic  manly,  manful.]  Of  or 
pert,  to  a  thane;  of  the  character 
or  status  of  a  thane, 
thanen.  +  tiiknkn. 
thane'shlp,  thegn'ship,  n.  [Cf 
AS . pegenscipe.]  See -ship. 
thane' wor  thy,  thegn'wor  thy 
( than'wiir'thD.o.  [See  tiiani;.] 
Worthy  of,  or  eligible  to,  the 
status  of  a  thane.  Hist. 
thang.  +  THONG,  THANK, 
thank,  r.  i.  Tobethankful  Obs. 
thank 'er,  n.  One  who  thanks, 
thank 'ly, adv.  Thankfully.  Obs. 
thanka.  u  =  thank.  Obs. 
thanks  give'  (th&pks'gYv'),  r.  t 
'i'o  give  or  dedicate  in  token  of 
thanks.  Obs.  [worthy.  ObsA 
thanks 'worthy,  a.  Thnnk-| 
thank t-  Thanked.  Ref.  Sp. 
thank'worth.  a.  [AS.  panc- 
u'corS.]  'Thankworthy.  Obs. 
thank'wor  thy  (t  h  &  i)  k'w  0  r'- 
thl),a.  Worthy  of  thanksorgrat- 
itude;  meritorious.  1  PeLii.19.— 
thank'worth  i-neBB  (-Y-n?s),  n. 
thank'-you-ma’am'.  n.  Also 
-mam,  -marm.  A  small  ridge  or 
hollow  made,  usually  diagonal 
ly ,  across  a  road,  esp.  on  a  li ill- 
side  to  deflect  water.  It  may 
cause  a  person  driving  over  it  to 
bob  as  if  bowing  Co l log.,  U.  S. 
than'na,  than  nadar'.  than'- 
nah.  Vars  of  thana,  -dar. 


a  sense  of  kindness  received,  and  ready  to  acknowledge  it ; 
grateful ;  as,  a  thankful  heart. 

Be  thankf  ul  unto  him,  and  bless  his  name.  Ps.  c.  4. 

2.  Given,  made,  done,  or  t)ie  like,  in  token  of  thanks; 
expressive  of  thanks  or  gratitude  ;  as,  thankful  service. 

3.  Obs.  a  Deserving  thanks ;  thankworthy  ;  meritorious  ; 
as,  a  thankful  act.  b  Agreeable  ;  pleasant. 

Syn.  —  See  grateful. 

—  thank'ful-ly,  adv.  —  thank'ful  ness,  n. 

thank 'less,  a  1.  Not  acknowledging  favors  ;  not  express¬ 
ing  or  feeling  thankfulness  ;  ungrateful. 

II ow  Bharper  than  a  serpent’s  tooth  it  is 
To  have  a  thankless  child  !  Shak. 

2.  Not  obtaining  or  deserving  thanks;  unacceptable  or 
unappreciated  ;  as,  a  thankless  task. 

—  thank'less-ly,  atfv.  —  thank'less  ness,  n. 

thank  offering-  An  offering  made  as  an  expression  of 
thanks.  Specif.:  Jew.  Anfiq.  See  offering,  3. 
thanks'giv  er  (thaqks'gtv'er),  n.  One  who  gives  thanks, 
thanks  giving  (thSqks'gfv'Tng;  thSqks'gfv'Tng ;  87),  n. 

1.  Act  of  rendering  thanks,  or  expressing  gratitude  for 
favors  or  mercies  ;  an  acknowledgment  of  fa\  ors  or  benefits. 

And  taught  by  thee  the  Church  prolongs 

Her  hymns  of  high  thanksgiving  still.  Keble. 

2.  A  formula  expressing  gratitude,  esp.  for  divine  mercies. 

In  the  thanksgiving  before  meat.  Shak. 

3.  a  A  public  acknowledgment  or  celebration  of  divine 
goodness  and  mercies,  b  A  day  set  apart  for  making 
this;  specif,  [cap.],  Thanksgiving  Day.  U.  S. 

Thanks  giv'ing  Day  (tliaqks'glv'Ing).  In  the  United 
States,  a  day  (usually  the  last  Thursday  of  November)  now 
generally  appointed  or  recommended  annually  by  the  Fed- 
entl  and  State  executives  as  a  legal  holiday  to  be  set  apart 
for  thanksgiving  and  praise  to  God  for  t lie  mercies  ol  t lie 
year  past.  It  originated  with  the  New  England  colonists. 
Thap'si  a  (tl.5p'sT-d),  n.  [L.,  a  kind  of  poisonous  plant, 
Gr.  da^ia  a  plant  from  the  island  of  Thapsos.]  Bot.  A 
sn  ail  genus  of  apiaceous  plants  of  the  Mediterranean  re¬ 
gion,  having  the  flowers  in  compound  umbels  without  in¬ 
volucres,  and  the  fruit  broadly  winged.  T.  garganica  is 
the  deadly  carrot.  Also  [/.  c.].  a  plant  of  this  genus. 
Thr.r-ge'li-a  (thar-ge'lT-d  ;  -je'lY-a),  n.  pi.  [Gr.  d  pyy\ta  ; 
cf.  0apy7jAo9  a  pro?  bread  made  from  the  first  fruits.  J  Gr. 
Belig.  An  Athenian  festival  from  which  the  month  Tliarge- 
lion  took  its  name.  The  principal  day  fell  on  the  seventh  of 
the  month,  the  birthday  of  Apollo,  and  in  his  honor  were 
held  choral  contests.  It  was  originally  a  first-fruits  cele¬ 
bration,  and,  as  the  Pyanepsia,  was  marked  by  the  eire- 
sionc  (which  see).  The  event  for  which  it  was  most  famous 
was  the  driving  forth  of  two  human  scapegoats  (see  thar- 
makos),  indicating  that  a  chief  function  was  the  ceremonial 
purification  of  the  city.  Cf.  Kallynteria,  Plynteria. 
Thas'pi-um  (th5s'pY-iim),  n.  [NL.  So  called  by  Nuttall 
after  “the  isle  of  Thaspia ,  which  gave  name  to  the  Thap- 
sia  of  the  ancients,  in  allusion  to  its  affinity  with  that 
genus.”]  Bot.  A  small  genus  of  apiaceous  herbs  distin¬ 
guished  by  the  yellow  flowers,  and  fruit  having  all  the  ribs 
prominently  winged.  The  species,  which  are  all  natives 
of  the  eastern  United  States,  are  called  meadow  parsnips. 
that  (that),  pron.  <t*  a.  [AS .put,  neuter  r.om.  &  acc.  sing, 
of  the  article  and  pronoun,  also  used  as  a  relative  pronoun, 
as  wras  also  the  indeclinable  relative  pe ,  pe.  The  nom. 
masc.  se  and  the  nom.  fern,  seo  are  from  a  different  root. 
AS  .past  is  akin  to  D.  dat,  G.  das,  OHG.  daz,  Sw.  &  Dan. 
del,  Icel  .pat  (masc.  sa,  fern,  jw),  Goth,  pata  (masc.  sa , 
fern,  so),  Gr.  to  (masc.  6,  fern.  r\),  Skr.  tat  (for  tad,  masc. 
sas,  fern,  sa,) ;  cf.  L.  is tud  that.  Cf.  the,  their,  they, 
them,  this,  than,  since.]  A  pronominal  word,  in  general 
referring  to  what  has  been  mentioned  or  is  otherwise  as¬ 
sumed  to  be  in  mind.  It  is  used  :  1.  As  a  demonstrative 
pronoun  {pi.  those)  :  The  person,  thing,  or  idea  mentioned, 
indicated,  or  understood  from  the  situation  or  context. 

The  early  lame  of  Gratian  was  equal  to  that  of  the  mof-t  cele¬ 
brated  princes.  Gibbon. 

Hence,  in  special  bearings  and  constructions  :  a  Referring 
to  a  phrase,  sentence,  or  entire  discourse. 

I  will  know  your  business.  Harry,  that  I  will.  Shak. 
And  when  Moses  heard  that  [all  of  Aaron’s  explanation],  he 
was  content.  Lev.  x.  20. 

b  Preceding  the  noun,  or  noun  phrase  or  clause,  referred 
to ;  as,  those  in  the  basket  are  good  apples;  —  often  to 
mark  the  place  and  bearing  of  an  idea  made  definite  later. 

That  be  far  from  thee,  to  do  after  this  manner,  to  slay  the 
righteous  with  the  wicked.  Gen.  xviii.  25. 

C  In  opposition  or  contradistinction  to  this.  In  such  cases 
this,  like  Latin  hie  and  French  ceci,  usually  refers  to  the 
nearer,  and  that,  like  Latin  Hie  and  French  cela,  to  the 


tlianLe.  +  than,  then. 
thanne.  thannea.  4*  thence. 
thapes  (thaps), //./>/.  [Cf.  fea- 
BEicitY,  theve  thevethorn.] 
Gooseberries.  Scot .&•  Dial.  Eng. 
Thaph'u-a  (th&i'tl-d).  D  Bib 
tliar.  there. 
thar  (tliar).  Var.  of  tahr. 
thar  (dial,  thar,  thii).  Obs.  or 
dial.  Eng.  var.  of  their. 
thar,  r.  i.;  pret.  THi’RST,  tiiurt. 
[ME.  thar,  parf \  AS.  pearf, 
infin.  purfan  to  need  ;  akin  to 
OHG.  durfan.  G.  diir  fen  to  be 
allowed,  Icel  purfa  to  need, 
Goth,  paurbati.]  To  behoove  ; 
need.  Obs.  or  Scot.  [ Bib. I 

Tha'ra  (tha'rd  ;  tb fir'd  ;  115).| 
Thar'a-a  (thftr'ft-d).  D.  Bib. 
Thar'a-ca  (-ka).  J).  Bib. 
tharagain.  +  thkreagain. 
Thar'a-na (thfir'd-na)  D.  Bib. 
tharat,  tharate.  f  thereat. 
tharbi.  +  thereby. 
thar'bor-ough.  Obs  corrupt,  of 
thirdborough. 

thore.  +  THERE,  THEIR, 
thare.  Obs.  genitive  and  dative 
feminine  form  of  the. 
thareafter,  thareby.  tharefore, 
etc.  4*  THEREAFTER,  etc. 
Thar'e-la  (thfir'f-ld).  D.  Bib. 
tharf.  4*  thar,  v. ;  there. 
tharf,  n.  Obs.  a  [AS .pearf.] 
Need  ;  distress,  b  [AS./?ear/a.] 
A  needy  person, 
tharf  (tb iirf),  a.  Heavy  ;  stiff  ; 
unbending.  Scot.  Sf  Dial.  Eng. 
tharf'eake'  (thiirf'kSk7;  th ii'-), 
n.  [AS  .peorf  unleavened.]  A 
thin  cake  of  unferrnented  dough 
or  meal.  Dial.  Eng. 
tharfor  +  therefore. 
tharfra  4*  therefro. 


Thar  ge'li-on  (thiir-ge'lY-Bn  ; 

-ie'lY-5n),  n.  [Gr.  ©apyq A ia>u.] 

'i'lie  eleventh  Attic  month.  See 

Greek  calendar  a. 

thar  gin'yah  (thar-gYn'yfi),  n. 

The  arrimby.  Australia. 

thargum.  4*  tarcum. 

tharin.  ^therein. 

thark.  thark'y,  a.  Dark  Obs. — 

thark'ness,  11.  Obs. 

tharl,  tharldom.  4*  thrall, 

T II  RALDOM. 

tharm  (thiirm),  n.  [AS.  pearm 
a  gut  ;  akin  to  D.  &  G.  damn, 
Icel.  parmr,  Sw.  &  Dan.  farm.] 
Obs.  nr  Scot.  Jr  Dial  Ena.  a  An 
intestine  ;  the  belly,  b  Twisted 
gut  ;  catgut. 

thar-myde  4*  tiierf.mid 
tham,  v.  t.  [Cf.  Icel. pamask to 
want,  lack,  be  without.]  Obs 
a  I'o  lose  ;  to  be  deprivea  of.  b 
To  lack  :  need  ;  go  without 
tharof.  tharon,  etc  4*  ?' 'U  ereof, 
THEREON,  etc. 

Thar'ra  (thfir'd).  Bib. 
Thar-se'as  (thar-se'tls).  D.  Bib. 
Thar'8hi3h  (thiir'shYsh).  B'b. 

I  Var.  of  Tarshish  (eee  Gaz  ). 
Thar'Bis  (-rTb).  I).  Jlib. 
thartil,  tharto,  tharup,  tharute, 
etc.  4*  THE  RET  ILL,  THERETO, 
TIIEREUP,  THEREOUT,  etc. 
tharu.  4*  throw. 
thaa.  4*  these,  those. 
thas  Short  for  the  was,  who 
was.  Obs. 

Tha'si-an  (tha'6hY-d?n  ;  -shdn), 
a.  [L.  Thasius,  fr.  Gr.  ©atrto?.] 
Of  or  pert,  to  the  most  northerly 
isltndof  the  Aegean  Sea. ancient¬ 
ly  known  as  Thasos  and  famous 
for  gold  and  wine.  —  n.  One  of 
the  people  of  Thasos. 

Thaa'Bi  (thfis'I).  Bib. 


ftfod  foot  -  out,  oil  i  chair  ;  go  ;  sing,  iijk  ;  then,  thin;  natyre,  vertlyre  (250) ;  K  =  ch  in  G.  icli,  ach  (144);  boN  ;  yet;  zh  =  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Guide. 
’  ’  ’  ’  ’  full  explanations  of  Abbreviations,  blgos,  etc..  Immediately  precede  the  Vocabulary. 
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more  remote.  When  they  refer  to  foregoing  words  or 
phrases,  that  usually  refers  to  the  former. 

Two  principles  in  human  nature  reign  ; 

Self-love,  to  urge,  and  Reason,  to  restrain  ; 

Nor  this  a  good,  nor  that  a  bad  we  call.  Pope. 

2.  As  an  adjective  {pi.  those),  with  the  same  demonstra¬ 
tive  force  as  the  pronoun. 

The  woman  was  made  whole  from  that  hour.  Matt.  ix.  22. 
Hence  in  special  uses  :  a  Referring  esp.  to  qualities  with 
the  force  of  such ,  and  followed  by  a  defining  expression, 
sometimes  by  a  correlative  word. 

That  gentleness  ...  as  I  was  wont  to  have  Shah. 
b  Formerly,  sometimes,  with  the  force  of  the  article  the, 
esp.  in  the  phrases  that  one ,  that  other ,  subsequently  cor¬ 
rupted  into  lit*  tone ,  the  Mother  (now  written  V  other). 

Upon  a  day  out  riden  knightes  two  .  .  . 

That  one  of  them  came  home,  that  other  not.  Chaucer. 
C  Implying  that  something  is  familiar  or  well  known,  often 
with  a  sense  of  disparagement ;  as,  that  bland  air  of  his. 

3.  As  a  relative  pronoun,  equivalent  to  who  or  which ,  ei¬ 
ther  sing,  or  pi.  “He  that  reproveth  a  scomer.”  Prov.  ix.  7. 
“  A  judgment  that  is  equal  and  impartial.”  Bp.  Wilkins. 
Hence  in  special  uses  :  a  In  early  English,  often  with  the 
demonstratives  he,  his,  him,  etc.,  the  two  together  having 
the  force  of  a  relative  pronoun ;  thus,  that  he  =  who ; 
that  his  =  whose;  that  him  =  whom. 

1  saw  to-day  a  corpse  vborn  to  church 
That  now  on  Monday  fasti  saw  him  wirche  [work].  Chaucer. 
b  As  a  correlative  of  so  or  such.  Archaic. 

Who  is  here  so  rude  that  would  not  be  a  Roman  ?  Shak. 
C  For  that  which ,  what.  Archaic. 

We  .  .  .  testify  that  we  have  seen.  *  John  iii  11. 
d  Adverbially,  for  on,  in,  or  at,  which. 

In  the  day  that  thou  eatcst  thereof.  Gen.  ii  17. 
e  A  preposition  governing  that  cannot  precede  it,  but  is 
transposed  to  the  end  of  the  clause. 

The  ship  that  somebody  was  sailing  in.  Scott. 

The  relative  that  succeeded  to  the  early  indeclinable  rela¬ 
tive  the,  and  in  the  14th  century  was  the  common  relative. 
In  the  16th  century  it  was  often  replaced  by  which ,  and  in 
the  17th  by  who :  in  the  18tli,  however,  Steele  complained 
that  it  was  supplanting  both  which  and  who.  Present  us¬ 
age  generally  favors  ivho  or  which  when  the  relative  clause 
conveys  a  qualification  or  statement  simply  additional 
or  parenthetic,  and  that  when  it  is  definitely  restrictive. 
Thus,  “  the  members,  ivho  were  present,”  is  distinguished 
from  “  the  members  that  were  present,”  the  latter  restrict¬ 
ing  the  application  to  certain  members  present  as  opposed 
to  others  that  were  absent.  The  awkwardness  of  that  that 
(the  demonstrative  and  relative  together)  is,  however,  now 
usually  avoided  by  means  of  that  which,  and  the  rule  is  fur¬ 
ther  disregarded  where  the  relative  is  to  follow  a  preposi¬ 
tion  or  to  be  in  the  possessive  case,  that  being  impossible 
in  either  construction  ;  as,  to  choose  the  plans  by  which 
we  work  ;  pleasing  to  men  whose  opinions  concur.  Tbe 
simply  descriptive  or  parenthetic  clause  is,  in  any  case, 
distinguished  by  a  comma  before  the  relative. 

That  that  dieth  let  it  die  ;  and  that  that  is  to  be  cut  off,  let  it 
be  cut  off  Zcch.  xi.  9. 

Syn.  —  See  who. 
that  a  way,  that  way.  Dial. 

that  (tfeSt),  conj.  A  connective  probably  derived  by  loss 
of  stress  from  the  demonstrative  that ,  regarded  as  in  appo¬ 
sition  w  ith  a  clause.  Thus,  *  he  knew  I  had  come  ’  could 
have  an  appositional  that  before  the  object  clause : 4  he  knew 
that,  [viz.]  I  had  come,’  in  which  that,  when  unstressed,  be¬ 
comes  a  mere  sign  to  mark  the  following  clause  as  one 
taken  substantively.  In  older  English  it  is  thus  used  when 
the  clause  is  object  of  a  preposit  ion,  as  in  “  Before  that  thou 
shalt  thrice  deny,”  where  now  it  is  omitted,  and  the  prepo¬ 
sition  is  taken  as  a  conjunction.  That  sometimes  occurred 
analogously  after  a  conjunction  ;  as  in, 44  If  that  our  own 
be  ours.”  It  is  used:  1.  To  introduce  a  clause  employed 
as  object,  subject,  or  predicate  nominative  of  a  verb. 

She  tells  them 't  i9  n  causeless  fantasy, 

And  childish  error,  that  they  are  afraid.  Shak. 

I  have  shewed  before,  that  a  mere  possibility  to  the  contrary, 
can  by  no  means  hinder  a  thing  from  being  highly  credible. 

Bp.  Wilkins. 

2.  To  introduce  a  reason  or  cause; — equivalent  to  for 
that,  in  that ,  for  the  reason  that ,  because. 

He  does  hear  me  ; 

And  that  he  does,  I  weep.  Shak 

3-  To  introduce  a  purpose  ;  —  usually  followed  by  may,  or 
might,  and  often  preceded  by  so,  in  order,  to  the  end,  etc. 

These  things  I  say,  that  ye  might  be  saved  John  v.  34 

To  the  end  that  he  may  prolong  his  days.  Dent.  xvii.  20. 
4  To  introduce  a  consequence,  result,  or  effect;  —  usu¬ 
ally  preceded  by  so  or  such,  sometimes  by  that. 

He  gazed  so  long 

That  both  his  eyes  were  dazzled.  Tennyson. 

6.  To  introduce  a  clause  denoting  time  ;  —  equivalent  to  in 
which  time,  at  which  lime,  when. 

So  wept  Duessa  until  eventide, 

That  shining  lamps  in  Jove’s  high  course  were  lit.  Spenser. 

Is  not  this  the  day 

That  Hermia  should  give  answer  of  her  choice  ?  Shak. 
6  In  an  elliptical  sentence  to  introduce  a  sentence  or 
clause  expressing  a  wish,  cause  of  surprise,  indignation,  etc. 

Ha,  cousin  Silence,  that  thou  hadst  seen  that  that  this  knight 
and  I  have  seen  !  Shak. 

O  God,  that  right  should  thus  overcome  might !  Shak. 

7.  To  take  the  place  of  another  conjunction,  instead  of  re¬ 
peating  the  latter  before  a  clause  with  which  it  belongs. 
Cf.  the  similar  use  of  the  French  (pie. 

When  he  had  carried  Rome,  and  that  we  looked 

For  no  less  spoil  than  glory.  Shak. 

that,  adv.  To  such  a  degree  ;  so  ;  —  used  :  a  Colloq.  With 
words  of  degree  or  extent  ;  as,  she  did  n’t  go  that  far.  b 
Archaic  or  Dial.  With  words  denoting  quality  or  action  ; 
as,  he  was  that  frightened  he  could  say  nothing. 


thatch  (thSch),  n.  [ME.  thak,  AS.  paec  a  roof  ;  akin  to  D. 
dak  a  roof,  dekken  to  cover,  G.  dach  a  roof,  deckcn  to  cov¬ 
er,  I  cel.  pak  a  roof,  Svv.  tak,  Dan.  tag ,  Lith.  slogas ,  Ir. 
teagh  a  house,  Gael,  teach,  tigh,  W.  ty,  L.  te.gere  to  cover, 
toga  a  toga,  Gr.  rtyoq,  orreyos,  a  roof,  areyeiu  to  cover,  Skr. 
sthag.  The  final  tcli  is  prob.  due  to  influence  of  the  v.  Cf. 
THATCH,  V.  t.,  DECK,  INTEGUMENT,  TILE,  TOGA.]  1.  The  Cov¬ 
ering  for  a  roof,  grain  stack,  etc.,  made  of  stravv,  rushes, 
reeds,  or  the  like,  or,  in  tropical  countries,  of  certain  leaves. 

2.  Any  of  various  palms,  esp.  species  of  Thrinax  aud  re¬ 
lated  genera,  the  leaves  of  which  are  used  for  thatching. 

thatch,  r.  t. ;  thatched  (thXcht) ;  thatch'ing.  [From 
ME.  thecchen,  AS.  pccc{e)an  to  cover,  akin  to  pxc  a  roof. 
The  vowel  a  for  earlier  e  is  due  to  the  influence  of  the  n. 
See  thatch,  n.]  To  cover  with,  or  with  a  roof  of,  stravv, 
reeds,  or  the  like  ;  to  cover  with  or  as  with  thatch, 
thatch,  v.  i.  To  cover  something  with  thatch,  as  a  roof, 
thatching,  p.  pr.  tl*  vb.  n.  of  thatch.  Hence  :  n.  1.  Act 
or  art  of  covering  with  thatch. 

2  The  materials  for  making  a  thatch, 
thatch'y  (thSch'T),  a.  Composed  of,  or  resembling,  thatch, 
thau'ma  to-  (th6'ui(i-to-).  A  combining  form  from  Greek 
Oavpa,  Oavparos,  a  wonder. 

thau'ma  trope  (-ti  op),  n.  [Gr.  Oavpa  a  wonder  -f-  -trope.'] 
An  optical  instrument  or  toy  for  showing  the  persistence 
of  an  impression  upon  t  he  eye.  It  consists  of  a  card  having 
on  its  opposite  faces  diff  erent  designs,  as  figures  of  a  bird 
and  a  cage, which,  when  the  card  is  whirled  rapidly  round 
a  diameter  by  the  strings  that  hold  it.  appear  to  the  eye 
combined  in  a  single  picture,  as  of  a  bird  iu  its  cage, 
thau'ma- tur go (-tfirj),  n.  [Cf.  F.  thaumaturge.  See  thau- 
maturgus.]  A  worker  of  miracles  ;  a  magician  ;  a  conjurer, 
thau'ma-tur'gic  (-tfir'jik)  )  a.  Of  or  pert,  to  thaumatur- 
thau  m^-tur'gi-cal(-jT-kdl)  j  gy  ;  magical ;  wouderful. 
ihau  m.\  tur'gics  (-jiks),  n.  Miraculous  or  magical  per¬ 
formances  ;  feats  of  legerdemain. 

||  thau  ma  tur'gus  (-ghs),  n.  ;  pi.  -gi  (-ji).  [NL.,  fr.  Gr. 

Oavp.a.Tovpyo';  wonder-working ;  Oavpa  a  wonder  -f-  epyov 
work.]  A  miracle  worker  ;  —  a  title  given  by  the  Roman 
Catholics  to  some  saints,  particularly  to  Gregory,  Bishop  of 
Neocaesarea,  on  account  of  the  numerous  miracles  ascribed 
to  him  by  his  medieval  biographers. 

Thaumaturguo  of  the  West,  St.  Bernard  (1091-1153);  — so  called 
by  his  disciples.  His  ascetic  life,  solitary  studies,  and  elo¬ 
quence,  made  him  the  admiration  of  Christendom, 
thau'ma-tur'gy  (thfi'nui-tGr'jT),  n  [Gr.  Oavparovpyia.] 
Wonder  working  ;  magic;  legerdemain.  See  magic,  n.,  1. 
thaw  (th6),  r.  /.;  thawed  (th6d);  thaw'ing.  [AS.  paw- 
ian ;  akin  to  D.  dooijen,  G.  tauen,  thauen  (cf.  also  ver- 
dauen  to  digest,  OHG.  douuen,  firdotiwen),  Icel.  pcyja , 
Sw.  (da,  Dan.  toe,  and  perhaps  to  Gr.  rgiceiv  to  melt.]  1.  To 
melt,  dissolve,  or  become  fluid  or  semifluid;  —  said  of  a 
frozen  liquid ;  as,  the  ice  thaics ;  also,  to  have  its  frozen 
liquid  contents  melted  or  dissolved;  as,  the  pipe  thawed. 

2  To  become  so  warm  as  to  melt  ice  aud  snow  ;  — said  in 
reference  to  the  weather,  and  used  impersonally. 

3.  To  be  freed  from  coldness  or  reserve  ;  to  grow  gentle 
or  genial ;  to  unbend. 

Syn.  —  See  melt. 

thaw,  v.  t.  1.  To  cause  (something  frozen)  to  thaw. 

2.  To  free  from  coldness  or  reserve  ;  to  cause  to  grow  gen¬ 
tle  or  genial ;  —  sometimes  with  out. 
thaw,  n.  1.  Act,  fact,  or  process  of  thawing. 

2.  A  warmth  of  weather  sufficient  to  thaw  ice. 

3.  Statq  of  growing  less  cold  or  reserved,  or  more  genial, 
thaw'y  (-T),  a.  Thawing,  or  tending  to  thaw.  Colloq. 
the  (the,  when  emphatic  or  alone  ;  the  or  thT  unaccented 

before  a  vowel ,  as  in  44  the,  egg  ;  ”  the,  unaccented  before  a 
consonant,  as  in  44  the  man  ”),  definite  article.  [AS .  pe  ,  a 
later  form  for  earlier  nom.  sing.  masc.  se,  formed  under 
the  influence  of  the  oblique  cases.  See  that,  pron.  ;  cf. 
both.]  A  demonstrative  word  used  esp.  before  a  noun  to 
particularize  its  meaning,  having  a  force  thus  distin¬ 
guished  from  the  indefinite  distributive  force  of  a,  an,  and 
from  the  abstract  force  of  the  unqualified  noun.  Thus, 
the  man  points  to  a  particular  man,  as  distinguished  from 
a  man  and  from  the  generic  man.  Its  various  special  uses 
are  :  1.  Before  a  noun  which  it  indicates  as  denoting  what 
is  well  known  ;  as,  the  Nile  ;  the  good  Samaritan. 

2.  Before,  or  as  part  of,  a  title  ;  as,  the  Duke  of  Bedford  ; 
the  Rev.  Amos  Barton  ;  the  Lady  Alice.  In  Scotch  or 
Irish  use,  the  before  a  family  name  is  sometimes  applied 
to  the  head  of  a  family  or  clan  ;  as,  the  Douglas. 

3.  Before  a  generic  noun  to  indicate  it  as  such. 

The  grasshopper  shall  be  a  burden.  Eccl.  xii.  5. 

4.  Before  a  noun  which  it  marks  as  denoting  one  unique 
of  its  kind  ;  — with  emphasis  ;  as,  the  novelist  of  the  day. 
5-  Before  an  adjective  used  substantively  to  indicate  either 
a  particular  individual  of  the  character  denoted,  or  a  num¬ 
ber  or  class  of  such,  or  an  abstract  idea ;  as,  they  beheld 
the  dead  ;  Burke’s  essay  on  the  sublime  and  the  beautiful. 
6.  Before  a  relative  pronoun.  Obs.  or  Archaic. 

Your  mistress,  from  the  whom  1  see 
There ’s  no  disjunction.  Shak. 

the,  pron.  Obs.  1.  [See  the,  article.]  He,  she,  it,  that, 
etc.  ;  —  used  as  a  demonstrative. 

2.  [AS. pe.]  Who;  which;  that; — used  as  a  relative, 
the,  adv.  [AS .pe,  py,  instrumental  case  of  se,  seo,pset, 

the  definite  article.  See  1st  the.]  By  that ;  by  how  much  ; 
by  so  much  ;  on  that  account  ;  —  used  before  comparatives  ; 
as,  the  longer  we  continue  in  sin,  the,  harder  it  is  to  reform. 


The'a  (the'a),  n.  [NL.,  taken  by  Linnieus  fr.  Gr.  9ei  god¬ 
dess,  as  being  a  divine  herb,  but  orig.  fr.  the  source  of  K . 
tea.  See  tea.]  Bot.  A  genus  of  tropical  Asiatic  ever¬ 
green  trees  or  shrubs  typifying  the  family  Theace®,  char¬ 
acterized  by  large,  usually  solitary,  white  or  red  flowers 
with  numerous  stamens  connate  at  the  base.  T.  sinensis 
is  the  tea  plant.  T.  japonica  and  related  species  (camel¬ 
lias,  japoiucas)  are  cultivated.  See  Camellia  b- 
The-a'ce-a  (the-a'se-e),  n.  pi.  [See  Thea.]  Bot.  A  fam¬ 
ily  of  trees  and  shrubs  (order  Hypericales) ;  the  tea  family. 
They  have  alternate  undivided  leaves,  large  regular  pen- 
tamerous  flowers,  and  a  fleshy  or  capsular  fruit.  There 
are  16  genera  and  about  175  species,  mainly  tropical,  but 
widely  distributed.  Thea.Euryn ,  Steicarlia.aud  Uordonia 
are  ornamental  in  cultivation.  —  the  a'ceous  l-sliAs).  a. 
The  ag'e  nes  and  Char  l  cle'ia  (or  Char  i  cle'a) 
e-nez,  kSr'I-kle'yd  ;  -kle'd).  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  ©cayeVrj?,  and 
XaptKAeia.]  A  pair  of  lovers  in  the  “  Ethiopica,”  a  Greek 
romance  by  Heliodorus  (?4th  century).  Theagenes,  a  Thes¬ 
salian,  and  Cliaricleia,  an  Ethiopian  princess  ignorant  of  nrr 
earlv  history  and  rank,  meet  in  the  temple  of  Apollo  at  Delphi, 
and  alter  wonderful  adventures  finally  marry  und  rule  Ethiopia, 
the-an'dric  (thc-5n'drik),  a.  [Gr.  OeauSpucos  ;  0e<k  god 
-|-  aurjp,  auSpos,  a  man.]  Relating  to,  or  existing  by,  the 
union  of  divine  and  human  operation,  or  the  joint  agency 
of  the  divine  and  human  nature,  as  in  Christ, 
the  an  tlirop'ic  (the'fin-tlirSp'Tk),  a.  [See  theanthro- 
pos.]  Designating,  or  pertaining  to,  a  human  being  be¬ 
lieved  to  incarnate  a  god,  or  to  be  a  god. 
the  an'thro-pism  (the  Xn'thro-pTz’in),  n.  [See  theanthro- 
pos.]  1.  A  state  of  being  God  and  man.  Rare. 

2.  The  ascription  of  human  attributes  to  the  Deity,  or  to  a 
polytheistic  deity  ;  anthropomorphism  ;  also,  belief  in  the 
incarnation  of  deity  iu  human  form,  or  in  the  divinity  of 
a  mortal  or  mortals. 

the  an'thro-pist  (-pist),  n.  One  who  advocates,  or  be¬ 
lieves  in,  6ome  form  of  theanthropism. 
the'an-thro'pos  (the'Sn-thro'pos),  n.  [Gr.  Oeai  Opionos  ; 
0eos  god  -}-  avQpuTTos  man.]  A  god  man  ;  a  man  incarnat¬ 
ing,  or  believed  to  incarnate,  a  god. 
the  ar'chic  (tlie-ar'kTk),  a.  [Gr.  OeapxiKOs.  See  thear- 
chy.]  Divinely  sovereign  or  supreme.  Rare.  Milman. 
the'ar  chy  (tlie'ar-kT),  n.  ;  pi.  -chies  (-kiz).  [Gr.  6eds  god 
-f-  -archu :  cf.  Gr.  0eap\ia  the  supreme  deity.]  a  Govern¬ 
ment  by  God  ;  divine  sovereignty,  b  A  theocracy,  c  A 
body  or  system  of  divine  rulers, 
the'a-ter  (  (the'a-ter;  obs.  or  dial,  tlie-a'ter),  n.  [F.  thSacre , 
the'a  tie  i  L.  theatrum,  Gr.  Oearpou,  fr.  QeacrOan.  to  see,  view; 
cf.  0c- a  a  sight.  Cf.  theory.]  1.  An  edifice  for  dramatic 


perform¬ 
ances  or 
spectacles. 

The  typical 
Greek  thea¬ 
ter,  as  that 
at  Athens, 
was  an  audi¬ 
torium  o  f 
greater  than 
semicircu- 
1  a  r  p  1  a  n , 
constructed 
or  hewn  in 
the  hollow 
of  a  hillside, 
in  rising 

concentric  Plan  of  Greek  Theater  at  Epidaurus  1  Orchestra; 
tiers  of-  Parodus  ;  3  Proscenium  ;  4  Seena  ;  5  Diazoma- 
seats  accommodating  over  10,000  spectators.  At  first  it 
probably  had  no  stage,  the  actors  and  chorus  performing 
together  in  the  circular  orchestra,  in  the  center  of  which 
stood  the  altar  of  Dionysus.  But  later  an  actors’  booth 
(< ricrivij )  was  added  beyond  the  orchestra,  with  a  long  screen 
wall,  pierced  with  openings  and  serving  as  a  scenic  back¬ 
ground,  and,  in  time,  as  tbe  basis  of  a  platform.  In  the 
Roman  theater—  adapted  from  the  Greek—  the  auditorium 
was  often  built  up  from  the  level,  at  first  in  wood,  later  in 
stone.  The  orchestra  was  a  half  circle,  and  was  used  for 
seats  of  honor,  as  for  senators.  At  the  chord  of  the  half 
circle  was  a  stage,  with  a  curtain  and  a  rear  wall  pierced 
bv  three  or  five  doors.  The  medieval  mysteries,  miracle 
plays,  etc.,  were  generally  given  without  any  fixed  place. 
The  first  permanent  theater  in  London  was  built  about 
1576  by  Burbage,  who  also  built  (in  1598)  the  Globe  Theater, 
in  which  Shakespeare’s  plays  were  produced.  The  latter 
was  a  wooden  hexagonal  structure,  partly  open  at  the  top, 
with  a  pit  lor  tbe  common  folk  to  stand  in,  galleries  run¬ 
ning  round  three  sides  for  the  gentry,  and  special  seats  on 
the  stage  for  the  gallants.  Modem  theaters  nave  two  main 
parts:  (1)  the  auditorium,  balconies,  tiers  of  boxes  flank¬ 
ing  the  proscenium  arch,  with  the  entrance  corridors,  lob¬ 
bies,  foyer,  etc.:  (2)  the  stage,  with  its  side  wings  and  flies, 
and  with  dressing  rooms,  etc.,  for  the  actors. 

2.  That  which  resembles  a  theater  (def.  l)in  form,  use,  or 
the  like  ;  as  :  a  A  place  rising  by  steps  or  gradations,  like 
the  seats  of  a  theater. 


Shade  above  shade,  a  woody  theater 

Of  stateliest  view.  Milton • 


b  Any  room  adapted  to  any  exhibition  or  performance  be¬ 
fore  an  assembly,  as  a  lecture,  scholastic  exercise,  surgical 
clinic,  etc.  o  An  amphitheater.  Rare. 

3.  A  place  or  region  where  events,  esp.  of  importance, 
are  enacted  ;  a  sphere  of  operation ;  as,  the  theater  of  war. 
4-  The  drama,  esp.  that  of  some  specified  oountry  or  pe¬ 
riod  ;  dramatic  literature  or  representation  ;  as,  the  Brit¬ 
ish  theater  ;  the  modern  theater. 


thateb'er  (th&ch'Sr),  n.  One 

who  thrtiohes. 
thatch'lesB.  a.  See  -less. 
thatch' wood' (-wobdM./K  Brush¬ 
wood,  etc.,  arranged  to  resemble 
a  thatch,  hs  sometimes  used  to 
face  an  embankment.  [  | 

Tha  than'a-i  (thd-th-ln'ft-T). D.\ 
that'n  (tMt'’n  ;  that'-),  pron. 
That  one.  Dial.  En  7.  [F.ng.  | 

that'n.  aJv.  In  that  wav.  Dial. | 
thau.  thauc.  thaugh.  thaughe. 
+  though. 

tnaught.  +  taught,  pret.  &  p.  p. 
of  TEACH. 

thaught  (thdt),  n  [Cf.  thwart, 
>/.]  Xaut.  A  thwart, 
thauh.  +  THOUGH. 

Thau  man'ti-an  (thd-mftn'shY- 
dii  ;  -shrill),  a  Of  or  pertaining 
to  Iris,  called  Thau-man'ti-as 
(-shY-ds)  after  Thau'maa  (thd'- 
mds),  her  father, 
thau'ma-site  (th  d'm  d-sT  t),  n. 


[Gr.  Oavp.xgeu'  to  wonder ;  — 
lrotn  its  remarkable  composi¬ 
tion.]  A  white  mineral  consist¬ 
ing  of  the  silicate,  carbonate, 
and  sulphate  of  calcium,  with 
water.  H.,  3.5.  Sp  gr.,  1.88. 
Thau  maste'  (t«Ymdst'),  n.  An 
imaginary  great  English  scholar 
in  Rabelais’s  "  Pantagruel."  He 
J  went  to  France  to  argue  by  signs 
I  with  Pantagruel.  and  was  over- 
I  come  by  Pan  urge, 
thau  ma-tog'e-ny  (thd'md-tbj'- 
t-nl),  n.  [ thaumato — h  -geui/.) 
The  doctrine  of  the  miraculous 
origin  of  life  ;  —  opp.  to  nomog- 
eng.  Rare. 

than  ma- tog 'ra-phy  (-tbg'rd- 

fT),w.  [thaumato--*- -graph !/.]De- 
1  scription  of  natural  wonders,  ft. 
,  thau  ma-tol'a-try  ( -t51'd-trY),n. 

[ thaumato -  -|-  -latri/.]  Worship 
I  or  undue  admiration  of  wonder¬ 


ful  or  miraculous  things.  Rare. 
than  ma-tol'o-gy  (-o-jT),  w. 
thaumato-  +  -logy.  1  Science  or 
ore  of  wonder  working, 
thau'ma- tur'gi  1  -tQr'jl),  n.,  pi. 

of  TH  AUM  ATUKOUS. 

thau  ma-tur'gi-a(-jY-d),H.  [NL., 
fr.  Gr.  Oavparovoyia.]  Thau- 
maturgv.  [Thaumaturgy.  I 
thau  ma-tur'gism  (-j  T  z’m),  «.| 
thau  ma- tur 'gist  (-jYst ),  n.  A 
thaumaturge. 

thau'mo-8cop'ic  (-m6-sk8p'Yk), 
a.  [Gr.  Oavp  a  a  wonder  +  scop- 
ic.l  Of  wonderful  appearance. 
Rare. 

thave(thav).  Var  of  theave. 
thave,  v.  t.  Sc  i.  [AS.  pafian.] 
Ohs.  a  To  consent  ;  graut.  b 
To  sustain  ;  endure, 
thaw,  thawe.  +  though. 
thawd.  Thawed.  Ref.  Sp. 
thaw'-drop',  u.  A  drop  of  water 


formed  by  melting  ice  or  snow, 
thaw'er,  u.  One  that  thaws, 
thaw'lesa,  a.  See  -less. 
thawn  (thdn).  Archaic  or  dial. 
Eng.  p.  p.  of  thaw. 
thayme.  +  them. 
thayn.  4*  thane. 

Thbd.  Abbr.  Theobald.  [dore.| 
Thdr.  Ahhr.  Theodor;  Theo-I 

the.  +  TEA;  THEE,  r.  ;  THEY; 

THIGH;  THO;  THOUGH. 

the  Obs.  or  dial.  Eng.  var.  of 

thee,  pron. ;  thy 

the,  cou  j.  [AS.  Pe  or,  whether, 

than,  that,  akin  to  OS.  the,  Goth. 

Pau.]  Either ;  or.  Obs. 

the,  conj.  [Cf  AS. pa,  also  AS. 

pe.  indeclinable  relative,  pron. 

and  adv.]  When  :  then.  Obs. 

II  th4  (ta),  n.  [F.]  Tea. 
thea.  thou. 

T  head  See  T.  a. 

thead  (r/ia/.th€d),n  Ohs.orDial- 


Eng.  a  A  vessel  b  A  wicker 
strainer  used  by  brewers. 
theagh.theah./A/W.of  THEE. Obs. 
thean.  +  though. 
theak  (tliSk),  n.  [See  th  ear,  v.] 
Thatching.  Scot.  Sc  Dial.  Eng. 
theak,  ?\  t.  [Cf.  Icel .pekja.]  To 
thatch;  fig.,  to  protect.  —  theak '- 
er.  n.  Both  Scot.  Sc  Dial.  Eng. 
theal.u.  [AS .pel(l).  See  thill.] 
A  plank  ;  a  board.  Obs. 
theam.  +  team,  right  to  hold 
court;  theme. 

the  a-me'des  (the'd-me'dez),  n. 
[L.]  An  Ethiopian  stone  fabled 
to  repel  iron.  Obs. 
the'an-throp'i-cal  (the'ftn- 
thrOp'Y-kdl),  a.  Theanthropic. 
the-an  thro-poph'a-gy  (th?-&n'- 
thrn-pbf'a-jY),  71.  [See  thean- 
throuos;  -I'Hagous.]  The 
practice  of  eating  a  theanthro- 
po8.  jYoncc  Word.  J.  Taylor. 


the-an'thro-py  (t  h  f-ft  n't  h  r  0- 
pY),  n.  Theanthropism 
thear,  theare  there 
thearbie.  f  thereby. 
thearme.  +  tha  km. 
thea'sum  (the'zfim),  n.  These. 
Dial  Eng 

I  theat  (thet),  n.  [Cf.  Icel .pdttr  a 
single  strand  of  a  rope,  pi  .pset- 
fiV.t  Scot,  a  A  harness  trace  ; 
—  chiefly  />l.  b  Training  :  run¬ 
ning  order;  condition;  ns.  out  of 
theat.  c  Inclination;  liking, 
theat  (thet),  a.  [Cf  Icel -Pettr. 
Cf.  tight,  «.l  Dial  Eng.  a 
Water-tight  b  Set  close,  as 
growing  turnips,  etc. 
theat.  Abbr.  Theatrical, 
the'a-ter  goAr,  the'a  tre-go'er 
(*g5'?r),  n.  One  who  frequents 
the  theater.  —  the'a-ter  go  ing, 
the'a-tre-go  ing,  11. 
the'a-te'n-an,  n  An  actor.  Obs. 


ale,  senate,  care,  Jim,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofd;  ©ve,  $vent,  6nd,  recent,  maker;  Ice,  ill,  old,  6bey,  orb,  6dd,  s&ft,  connect ;  use,  unite,  drn,  Up,  circiis,  menu; 

II  F •reign  Word.  *i*  Obsolete  Variant  of.  4-  combined  with.  =  equals. 
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THEN 


The'a  tin  )  (the'd-tTn),  n.  [F.  T heat  in,  It.  Teatino.]  R. 
The'a  tine  )  C.  Ch.  a  One  of  an  order  of  Italian  monks, 
established  in  1024  expressly  to  oppose  the  Reformation, 
and  to  raise  the  tone  of  piety  among  Roman  Catholics. 
They  do  not  hold  property  or  b^g,  but  depend  on  the  provi¬ 
dence  of  God  and  unsolicited  charity  of  the  faithful.  Their 
chief  employment  is  preaching  and  religious  instruction. 
Their  name  is  derived  from  Theate,  or  Chieti ,  the  bishop  of 
which  place  was  a  principal  founder  of  the  order,  but  they 
bore  various  other  names,  b  One  of  an  order  of  nuns 
founded  by  Ursula  Benincasa,  w  ho  died  in  1G18. 
the-at'ric  (the-St'rlk),  a.  Theatrical;  —  now  rarely  used 
literally,  i.e.,  with  direct  reference  to  the  theater  or  drama. 

Woods  over  woods  in  guy,  theatric  pride.  Goldsmith. 
the  at'ri-cal  (-rl-kSl),  a.  [L.  theutricus ,  Gr.  fle-arpt/co?.] 
Of  or  pert,  to  a  theater  or  scenic  or  dramatic  represen¬ 
tations  ;  as,  theatrical  performances;  the  theatrical  profes¬ 
sion;  also,  resembling  the  manner  of  dramatic  performers; 
histrionic;  hence,  in  a  bad  sense,  showy;  artificial;  affected; 
as,  theatrical  gestures,  costumes,  declamation. 

No  meretricious  aid  whatever  has  been  called  in  —  no  trick,  no  I 
illusion  of  the  eye,  nothing  theatrical.  R.  Jejffenes.  I 

Syn.  — See  dramatic. 

the- at 'ri  cals  (-rT-kdlz),  n.  pi.  Dramatic  performances, 
esp.  those  produced  by  amateurs. 

The'ba  id  (the'ba-Td),  The'ba  is  (-is),  n.  [L.  Thebais , 

1.  The  district  about  Thebes  (Egypt  or  Boeotia). 

2.  A  Latin  epic  poem  in  twelve  books  by  Statius  on  the 
subject  of  the  Seven  against  Thebes. 

the  ba'ine  (the-ba'in ;  -en  ;  184),  n.  Also  the-ba'in  (-In), 
the  ba'ia  (-yd).  [From  a  kind  of  Egyptian  opium  produced 
at  Thebes:  L.  Tin bae,  Gr.  ©tj/3cu,  ©7;/3rj,  Thebes  -j — me.] 
Chem.  A  white,  crystalline,  poisonous  alkaloid,  Ch,H.2103N, 
found  in  opium  in  small  quantities,  and  regarded  as  re¬ 
lated  chemically  to  morphine  and  codeine.  It  has  a  sharp 
astringent  taste  and  a  tetanic  action  like  strychnine. 
The'ban  (the'bdu),  a.  [L.  Thebanus.]  Of  or  pertaining 
to  Thebes,  esp.  the  city  of  Upper  Egypt,  the  capital  of  an¬ 
cient  Egypt.during  its  period  of  greatest  empire  and  highest 
art,  or  the  chief  city  of  ancient  Boeotia,  the  most  powerful 
state  in  Greece  from  about  370  to  3G0  b.  c.,  under  Epami- 
nondas.  — n.  One  of  the  people  of  Thebes. 

Theban  Eagle,  Pindar  (B.  c.  522-448) ;  —  so  called  from  the 
sublimity  and  sustained  power  of  his  odes.  —  T.  year,  Anc. 
Chron .,  the  Egyptian  year  of  3(35  days  and  6  hours, 
the'ea  (the'kd),  n. ;  L.  pi.  thecae  (-se).  [L.,  fr.  Gr.  0<)ki)  a 
case  to  put  anything  in.  See  tick  a  cover.]  1.  Bot.  A 
6ac,  capsule,  or  spore  case  ;  specif.  :  a  The  sporogonium  or 
capsule  of  a  moss,  b  The  pollen  sac  of  an  anther;  also,  Obs., 
an  anther,  c  An  ascus.  d  The  sporangium  of  a  fern. 

2.  Zoo/.  Anat.  A  sheath  or  case;  as:  the  cuticle  inclos¬ 
ing  an  insect  pupa  ;  the  tubular  part  of  the  proboscis  of  a 
dipterous  fly  ;  the  dura  mater  (||  the'ea  ver  te-bra'lis  [vflr'- 
te-bra'lis])  of  the  spinal  cord  ;  the  dense  layer  of  stroma 
(||  the'ea  fol-li'cu-li  [f5-llk'u-li])  surroundinga  mature  Graaf¬ 
ian  follicle  ;  esp.:  a  In  hydroidsof  the  group  Leptomedus:**, 
the  hydrotheca,  b  In  corals,  the  calcareous  wall  of  acali- 
cle.  c  In  infusorians,  rotifers,  etc.,  a  protective  tube  se¬ 
creted  by  the  surface  of  the  body, 
the'eal  (the'kfil),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  theca, 
the'eate  (the'kat),  a.  Having  a  theca, 
the-ci'tis  (the-si'tis),  n.  [NL.  See  theca;  -itis.]  Med. 
Inflammation  of  the  sheath  of  a  tendon. 

Thec'la  (thSk'ld),  n.  [NL.,  prob.  fr.  the  personal  name 
Thecla,  or  G.  Thekla.]  Zool. 

The  chief  genus  of  hairstreak 
butterflies. — thec'lan  ( -1  an), a. 

The-coi'de-a  (the-koi'de-d),  n. 
pi.  [NL.,  Gr.  Qrj< rj  a  case  -f- 
- oid.]  Paleon.  A  class  of  ex¬ 
tinct  stemless  and  armless  pel- 
matozoan  echinoderms  having 
a  saelike,  cushion-shaped,  or 
discoidal  body  covered  with 
irregular  plates.  They  have 
five  ambulacrnl  grooves  bor¬ 
dered  and  overlapped  by  speck 
the  centrally  placed  mouth.  Tl 
in  the  Cystoidea.—  the'COid  (tl 


The  co  so'ma  ta  (tlie'ko-so'md-ta),  n.  pi.  [NL.  See 
theca;  soma  body.]  Zool.  A  primary  division  ofPteropoda, 
comprising  those  with  a  shell.  The  fins  are  attached  to 
a  poorly  developed  head,  and  there  is  only  one  pair  of  ten¬ 
tacles.  They  feed  on  algae  and  protozoans.  Ct.  Gymnoso- 
mata.  —  the  co  som'a-tous  (-som'd-tus;  -so'md-tus),  a. 
thee  (the),  pron.  [ AS./?e,  acc.  &  dat.  of pu  thou.  See  thou.] 
The  objective  case  of  thou.  Thee  is  used  :  1.  As  dative  of 
indirect  object :  a  In  connection  with  a  direct  object. 

Solomon  the  king  .  .  .  will  not  hay  thee  nay.  1  Kings  ii.  17. 
b  Designating  the  person  addressed  as  concerned. 

I  ’ll  devise  thee  brave  punishments  for  him.  Shak. 
C  Used  with  an  impersonal  verb.  “  Do  what  seeweth 
thee  good.”  1  Sam.  i.  23.  d  Reflexively. 

Get  thee  a  sword.  Shak. 

2.  As  direct  object  of  a  verb  or  preposition. 

If  thy  right  eye  offend  thee,  pluck  it  out.  Matt.  v.  21). 
Sometimes,  reflexively,  thyself.  “Thou  bearest  thee  like 
a  king.”  Shak.  Of  thee  is  sometimes  an  emphatic  posses¬ 
sive  for  thy.  “  To  break  the  pate  of  thee."  Shak. 

3.  Ungrammatically  for  thou  in  dialect  or  colloquial  speech, 
esp.  after  than ,  but ,  and  in  similar  disjunctive  construc¬ 
tions,  or  as  predicate  substitute  ;  as :  1  would  not  be  thee. 

thee'zan  tea  (the'zdn).  (From  NL.  Then.  See  The  a.]  An 
Asiatic  rhamnaeeous  shrub  (67/ ref /a  theezans)  with  edible 
fruit.  Its  leaves  are  often  used  by  the  poor  in  place  of  tea. 
theft  (theft),  n.  [For  thief th,  ME.  thefte,  piefpe ,  peofpe , 
AS.  peoft,  piefp,  pyfp,  peofp.  See  thief.]  1.  Law.  Act 
of  stealing  ;  specif.,  the  felonious  taking  and  removing  of 
personal  property,  with  intent  to  deprive  the  rightful  own¬ 
er  of  it;  larceny.  In  various  penal  cooes  in  the  United 
States  theft  is  defined  so  as  to  include  embezzlement  and 
in  some  cases  “  any  unlawful  acquisition  of  property.” 

2.  That  which  is  stolen.  Obs.  or  R. 

If  the  theft  he  certainly  fouud  in  his  hand  alive,  ...  he  shall 
restore  double.  Ex.  xxii.  4. 

the'ine  (the'Tn  :  -en  ;  184),  n.  Also  the'in  (-Tn),  the-i'na 
(the-i'nd).  [F.  theine ,  fr.  NL.  thea.  See  Thea.]  Chem. 
Caffeine  ;  —  so  called  from  its  occurrence  in  tea. 
their  (thar),  pron.  [ME.  thair,  fr.  Scand.  ;  cf.  Icel.  peirra, 
peira,  of  them,  but  properly  gen.  pi.  of  the  demonstrative 
pron.  and  article  ;  akin  to  AS . para, psera,  gen.  pi.  of  the 
article,  or  fr.  AS.  psera,  influenced  by  Scandinavian.  See 
they,  that.]  Of  or  belonging  to  them.  Their  is  used  : 
1  As  genitive  of  they :  of  them.  Obs.,  except  in  such 
phrases  as  ‘  ‘  their  accuser;”  “  in  their  midst,”  where  it 
may  be  construed  as  an  objective  or  other  genitive. 

2.  As  possessive  adjective  ;  as,  to  make  their  pow-er  felt. 

3.  Simply  as  a  sign  of  the  possessive  with  nouns,  in  the 
same  way  as  his.  Cf.  his,  3.  Obs. 

4.  Absolutely,  for  theirs  (which  see).  Ohs. 

theirs  ( thSrz),  pron.  The  possessive  form  of  their  used  ab¬ 
solutely  ;  —  often  after  of.  See  possessive,  a. 

.  That  gloomy  friend  of  theirs.  J.  T.  Fields 

Theirs  not  to  make  reply.  Tennyson. 

the'ism  (the'Tz’m),  ».  [NL.  thea  tea  -f-  -im.]  Med.  The 
morbid  condition  resulting  from  the  excessive  use  of  tea. 
the'ism  (tlie'Tz’m),  n.  [From  Gr.  0eos  God  ;  probably  akin 
to  OeaaaaOai  to  pray  for,  0ea<J)aTo<;  spoken  by  God,  decreed  : 
cf.  F.  theisme.  Cf.  enthusiasm,  pantheon,  theology.] 
Belief  in  the  existence  of  a  god  or  gods  ;  as  :  a  Belief  in 
superhuman  powers  or  spiritual  agencies  in  one  or  many 
gods,  b  Belief  that  there  is  but  one  God  ;  monotheism. 
C  More  exactly,  belief  in  the  existence  of  one  God,  tran¬ 
scending  the  universe  in  his  personality  yet  immanent  in 
it  in  his  knowledge  and  action  ;  as,  Christian  theism.  In 
all  senses,  theism  is  opposed  to  atheism.  In  sense  b  it  is 
opposed  also  to  henotneism  and  polytheism,  though  it  in¬ 
cludes  pantheism  and  deism, ,to  which  sense  c  is  opposed, 
the'ist  (-Tst),  ii.  [Cf.  F.  theiste.]  A  believer  in  theism, 
the  is'tic  (the-Ts'tTk)  )  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  theism  or  a 
the  is'ti-cal  (-tT-kdl)  )  theist ;  believing  in  theism, 
thel-  A  combining  form  from  Greek  fbjArj,  nipple. 
The-lig'o-num  ( the-ITg'o-nQm),  n.  Also  The-lyg'o-num, 
a  later  spelling.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  Orj \vyovov,  a  certain  plant, 
lit.,  producing  females.]  Bot.  A  small  genus  of  Old  World 
fleshy  herbs  constituting  the  family  Theligonacere  (order 
Chenopodiales),  and  closely  related  to  the  goosefoots  (Che- 
nopodiacere).  T.  cynocrambe  is  the  dog  cabbage, 
the  li'tis  (tlie-li'tTs),  n.  [NL.  ;  thel-  -f-  -itis.']  Med.  In¬ 
flammation  of  the  nipple. 


Thccla  (  T.  mrlinus)  which 
feeds  on  the  Hop  Vine.  Nat. 
size. 


lized  plates  radiating  from 
ey  were  formerly  included 
le'koid),  a.  &  n. 


theather.  4*  thither. 
the'a-tral  (the'a-trdl),  a.  [L. 
theatralis  :  cf.  F.  thd&tral.]  Of 
or  pert,  to  a  theater.  [etc.  I 

theatre,  etc.  Vars.  of  theater,| 
Th4  i'tre  Fran-yais'  (ta'ii'tr’ 
fraN'sg').  See  Comedie  Fran- 
caise.  [Tz’m),  n.  See -ism.1 
the-at'ri-cal  ismvthi'-Ht'rY-kdl-l 
the-at  ri-cal'i  ty  (-kftl'Y-tt),  n. 
Character  or  state  of  being  the¬ 
atrical.  Ran 

the  at'ri-cal-ize,  r.  t.  To  make 
theatrical.  Rare.  —  the-at' ri- 
cal-i  za'tion  (-krtl-Y-za'sht/n  ; 
-T-za'-).  ii.  Rare.  [rical.I 
the-at  'ri  cal  ly.ar/v.  of  theat-| 
the-at'ri  cal-neso.  n.  See  -ness. 
the  at'ri-cism  (-sTz'm),  n.  The- 
atricnlnes*.  R.  [a  part.  /?.| 
the-at'ri-cize(-sTz),c./.  To  play  | 
the-at  ro-ma'ni-af-rC-ma'nr-fi), 
»».  [NL.]  A  mania  for  attend¬ 
ing  theaters.  Rare 
the  at'ro-phile  (thf-ftt'rC-fTl  ; 
-fTl),  n.  [theater  -f-  -/ihile.]  One 
who  is  fond  of  the  theater.  Rave. 
the  at'ro-phone  f-ffin).  v.  [ the¬ 
ater  -f  -phone. ]  A  telephonic 
apparatus  for  enabling  persons 
at  a  distance  to  hear  the  sounds 
from  the  stage  of  a  theater, 
theau.  theauw,  theaw.  f  th  ew, 
custom,  etc. 

theaufule.  f  thewful. 
theave(thev  ;  thav),  n.  A  young 
ewe  that  has  notyeaned.  Ohs.  or 
Dial.  Fn</.  [  C/iem.  Thehaine.  | 

the-ba'la ( thc-bii'yd),n.  [NL.]! 
The  ba'lc(the-ba'Yk),rt.  [L.  The- 
baicus.  Gr.  ©^.dai/cot.]  Of  or 
pert,  to  'riiebes  in  Egypt;  epc- 
tif.,  designating  a  version  of  the 
Bible  now  usually  called  the 
Sahidic  version.  £ee  version. 
the  ba'ism  (-Yz’m),  w.  Med.  The 
morbid  condition  produced  by 
thehaine. 

The-be'8i-an  (th?-he  'sY-dn :  -sh  Y- 
<Jn),  a.  Named  after  Adam 


Christian  Thehcsius,  a  Herman 
anatomist  ( 1 1 1- 1 7‘ »2 ).  —  Thebesi¬ 
an  foramina,  the  foramina  The- 
besii.  —  T.  valve.  A  n  a  t.,  the 
valve  guarding  the  orifice  of  the 
coronary  sinus.  —  T.  veins,  the 
ven;e  Tnebesii. 

The'bez  (the'hPz).  Bib.  , 
the  ca-glos' sate  ( th«7kd-gl5s'- 
at),  a.  [Gr.  Oijicrj  box,  case  + 
yAdxrcra  tongue.]  Zool.  Theco- 
glossate. 

the'ea-phore  (the'kd-f5r;  201), 
n.  1  theca  4-  -/diore  :  cl-.  F.  th4- 
caphore.]  Rot.  a  A  surface  or 
organ  bearing  a  theca,  b  A  ba- 
sigvnium. 

the'ea-spore  (-sp<5r ;  201 ).  n.  [thr- 
ca  -1-  sjtore.']  But.  An  nsc*os[)ore 
—  the-cas'po-ral  ( t  h  f-k  ft  s'p  ti¬ 
ro  1  :  the/kd-sp5'r'7l ),  the'ra- 
spored(  the'kri-spord),  tho-cas'- 
po-rous.  a. 

The-ca 'ta  (t  h  t-k  a't  a),  n.  pi. 
[NL.,  fr.  Gr.  Orjicq  a  case.]  Zool. 
Syn.  of  Leptomedi’s.*;. 
thecche.  f  thatch. 
thech.  *1*  though. 
theche.  +  teach,  thatch. 
thechene.  n.  (AS .pecele,  pnecele; 
cf.  AS .fseceie,  fr.  L .facula.]  A 
torch.  Obs. 
thechure.  +  teacher. 
the-cif 'er-ous  ( tht'-sYf 'Pr-iYs), 

the-cig'er-oua  (-sYj'Or-ws),  a. 
[theca  4-  -ferous,  -yerous.  ]  Bot. 
ABcigerotis. 

the'ei-form  (th  e's  Y-f  8  rm),  a. 
[theca  4-  -form.]  Of  the  form 
of  a  theca. 

the'ei-um  (the'shY-tfm),  n.  :  I. 
pi.  -CIA  (-/».  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  Oijsr) 
a  case.]  a  Tn  lichens,  the  fertile 
part  of  the  apothecium.  b  In 
fungi. the  hymenium.  [thatch.  I 
theck  (thPk ).  Var.  of  thf.ak,  to| 
the'eo-dont  (the'kA-dbnt),  a. 
[Gr.  OriKria  case  4-  0801/?,  oBov- 
!  to?,  a  tooth.]  Zool.  &  Paleon. 


Having  the  teeth  inserted  in 
sockets  in  the  alveoli  —a.  A 
thecodont  reptile.  . 

The-co'e  (the-ko'P).  Bib. 
the  co-glos'sate  ( the'kC-glGs'- 
at),  a.  [Gr.  Or\Ki]  box,  case  4- 
Auxrcra  tongue  4-  -ate.]  Zool. 
laving  the  tongue  smooth  and 
retractile  into  a  sheath  ;  —  said 
of  certain  lizards. 

The-coph'o-ra  (the-kCf'o-rei), 
/>/.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  #17*17  a  case  4- 
(frepeiv  to  bear.]  Zool.  a  Syn.  of 
Li:i*TOMEmis,K.  b  A  division 
of  turtles  comprising  all  recent 
turtles  except  the  leatherback. 
The-cu'a  fthP-kn'«).  D.  Bib. 
The-cu'ath  ( -ftth).  D.  Bib. 
The-cu'e  (-e).  D.  Bib. 

The  cu'ites  ( -its),  n.  pi.  D.  Bib. 
thede  +  the  ad. 
thede,  n.  [  AS .ptod.]  A  people  ; 
nation  :  also,  a  country.  Obs. 
theder.  thederward.  +  thither. 
Til  ITH  EKWARD. 

thedom.  +  theedom. 
thedynge.  +  tiding. 
thee.  +  tea- 

thee  (the).  Ohs.  or  Scot,  k  dial. 
Eng.  var.  of  thigh.  f/Wif.l 
thee  (the),  pron.  Thy.  Dial.  Sr  | 
thee  (the),  r.  ?.  [AS./^^ow  ;  akin 
to  OS.  ththan.  D.  g edijen,  G. 
tzedeihen,  OHG.  gi tlihari,  Goth. 
peihan  ;  cf.  OIr.  tocad  fortune, 
Lith.  tek  ti  to  fall  to  the  lot  of,  to 
have  enough.]  To  thrive;  pros¬ 
per;  grow;  increase.  Obs. 
thee,  v.  1.  To  use  thee  in  dis¬ 
course  instead  of  yon,  or,  after 
the  manner  of  the  Friends,  in¬ 
stead  of  thou.  —  1*.  t.  Cf.  THOU.l'. 
thee'dom,  n.  [thee  to  prosper  4- 
-dom.]  Success;  prosperity  ; 
thrift.  Obs.  [thief.  I 

theef.  Ohs.  or  Scot.  var.  of | 
theef'ly,  thee  ft  thiefly, 

THEFT.  [;/.  A'l’.l 

theek  (thek).  Var.  of  thf.ak, | 


Thee-mim' ( tli«*-inini' '  n.  [Ar. 
tinrdim  twins.]  See  star. 
theen.  +  thee. 
theer.  Dial.  Eng.  var.  of  their. 
thee8.  +  THE-  E,  THOSE 
theet.  Var.  of  t  ii  eat,  n.  Sr  a. 
theet'see  (thet'^”),  n.  [Burmese 
theetsee.]  The  black  varnish 
tree;  also,  the  varnish  from  it. 
theeve.  4  thieve.  [ly.I 

thef,  thef'ly.  +  tiiikf,  th  i  ef-| 
theft 'bote  (t  h  e  f  t'h  5 1'),  n. 
[t/ii' f  t  4-  bote  compensation.]  O. 
Fug.  Sr  Scots  I. air.  The  receiv¬ 
ing  of  a  stolen  thing  or  a  com¬ 
pensation  from  a  thief,  whether 
by  the  owner  by  way  of  compo¬ 
sition  or  by  a  judge  or  other  per¬ 
son  ns  an  'inducement  for  con¬ 
niving  at  the  escape  of  the  thief, 
theft 'hold'. //.  Theftbote.  Obs. 
thef'tu  oub  (t  h  •'  f- 'tn-n  s),  a. 
Thievish.  —  thef'tu-ous  ly,  ad v. 

theg,  pret.  of  thee.  Obs. 
thegh  4  thigh,  moron. 
the-gith'e^tkP-glth'rri-gPth'), 
ad  v.  Together  .Scot  Sr  Durl.Eiif/. 
Theg'lath  pha  la'sar  thPg'lftth- 
phd-lii'sdr).  D.  Bib. 

thegn  (than  bthegn'dom  (-d?/m), 
thegn'hood.  thegn'ly.  etc.  Vars. 
of  th  a  n  e,  etc.  [good  sense).  I 
thegn'ish.  <<■  Sce-isii  (in  the| 

theh.  4  though,  thigh. 

thei.  4  th ky.thioh, though. 
thei  Ohs.  pi.  form  of  the. 
The'ia(the'y«  ;  till'd),  n.  [Gr. 
©eta.]  Gr.  Mi/th.  A  Tifanese, 
sister  and  wife  of  Hvpcrion. 
the'le  (the'Tk),  v.  [NL.  thea  tea 
4-  ->r.]  Med.  An  immoderate 
drinker  of  tea;  a  tea  drunkard, 
thelf-  4  thief. 
the'i-form  (the'Y-ffirm ).  a.  [See 
Thea; -form.]  Having  the  form 
of  tea. 

thelgh.  4  thigh,  though. 
theign.  thein.  4  thane. 
theih.  4  though. 
theim.  4  them. 


Thel'lus-son  Act  (tSl'ft-sfln;  tg'lu'sSN').  [After  Peter 
TUtUussou  (17374)7),  London  merchant,  whose  will,  leaving 
a  large  fortune  to  accumulate  for  several  generations,  was 
the  occasion  of  the  act.]  En<j.  An  act  (39  &  40  Geo.  III.  c. 
98,  1800)  regulating  accumulations.  See  accumulation  c 
Thel-phu'si  dae  (thSl-fu'sT-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.]  Zool.  A 
family  of  fresh-water  crabs 
which  live  in  or  on  banks 
of  rivers  in  warm  countries.  Fk 
The  typical  genus  is  Thel- 
phu'sa  (-sd). — thel-phu'si- 
an  (-si  -a  11 ;  -slidn),  a.  cf-  v.  g 

them  (thStn;  270),  pron.  [AS. 
psem,  dat.  pi.  of  the  demon- 
strative  pron.  and  article, 
but  influenced  by  the  Scand. 
use  of  the  corresponding 

form  peini  as  a  personal  One  of  the  Thclphueida*  ( Thel - 
pronoun.  See  that,  they.]  phusa Jfuriati/is). 

The  objective  case  of  they,  used  :  a  As  dative  of  indirect 
object ;  as,  give  them  drink,  b  As  direct  object  of  a  verb 
or  preposition.  “  Go  ye  rather  to  them  that  sell.”  Matt. 
xxv.  9.  c  As  reflexive  for  themselves,  either  direct  or  in¬ 
direct  object. 

Little  stars  may  hide  them  when  they  list.  Shak. 
d  Ungrammatically  for  they  in  colloquial  and  dial,  speech, 
ra"  The  constructions  of  them  are  analogous  to  those  of 
thee,  which  is  more  fully  treated.  See  thee. 
the  mat'ic  (the-m5t'Tk),  a.  [Gr.  deporiKos.]  1.  Gram. 
Of  or  pert,  to  the  theme,  or  stem,  of  a  word;  appearing  at 
the  end  of  a  theme  ;  as,  a  thematic  vowel.  See  theme,  n.,  4. 

2.  Music.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  theme,  or  subject. 

3.  Of  or  pert,  to  a  theme ;  relating  to  a  topic  or  discourse, 
thematic  catalogue,  Music ,  a  catalogue  of  musical  works 
which,  besides  the  title,  opus  number,  etc.,  gives  in  notes 
tin  opening  theme,  or  first  few  measures,  of  a  work  or  of 
its  several  movements.  —  t.  paraphasia,  Med.,  paraphasia 
marked  by  sudden  digressions  to  irrelevant  subjects. 

theme  (them),  n.  [ME.  feme,  OF.  feme.  F.  theme ,  L.  thema, 
Gr.  Oepa,  fr.  TiOevai  to  set,  place.  See  do  ;  cf.  thesis.] 

1.  A  subject  or  topic  on  which  a  person  writes  or  speaks  ; 
a  proposition  for  discussion  or  argument ;  a  text. 

My  theme  is  alway  one  and  ever  was.  Chaucer. 

2.  Discourse  on  a  certain  subject.  Obs. 


Then  ran  repentance  and  rehearsed  his  theme.  Piers  Plowman. 

3.  A  brief  dissertation  or  essay  required  of  a  student  as  an 
exercise  ;  a  composition. 

4.  Gram.  A  noun  or  verb  not  modified  by  inflections;  also, 
that  part  of  a  noun  or  verb  unchanged  (except  by  euphonic 
variations)  in  declension  or  conjugation  ;  a  stem. 

5.  Music.  A  melodic  subject  of  a  composition  or  a  move¬ 
ment  ;  a  short  melody  worked  up  into  variations  or  other¬ 
wise  “developed.” 

6.  Means  or  instrument  for  effecting  something.  Obs. 

7-  An  administrative  division  of  the  Byzantine  empire. 

8.  Logic.  =  thema,  2. 

The'mis  (the'n.Ts),  n.  [L.,  fr.  Gr.  ©e/ui?,  fr.  that 
which  is  laid  dow  n  or  established  by  usage,  law,  prob.  fr. 
TtQtvai  to  set,  place.]  1.  Gr.  Myth.  A  form  of  the  earth 
goddess  viewed,  in  a  moral  aspect,  as  the  law  and  harmony 
of  physical  phenomena.  I11  myth,  she  is  a  Titaness,  daugh¬ 
ter  of  Uranus,  and  a  w  ife  of  Zeus.  She  is  also  mother  of 
Prometheus.  See  Delphian  oracle;  cf.  G/ea,  Phcebe,  1. 
2.  Astron.  a  The  24th  asteroid,  discovered  by  deGasparis 
at  Naples,  1853.  b  See  Saturn,  2. 

them  selves'  (them-sglvz'  ;  270),  pron.  An  emphasized 
form  of  the  personal  pronoun  for  the  3d  person  pi.;  the 
plural  of  himself,  herself,  and  itself.  (See  these  terms.) 
It  is  used  :  a  For  emphasis ;  as,  they  themselves  are  to 
blame,  b  Specif.,  for  “  their  true  or  normal  selves.”  Cf. 
himself,  2.  c  Reflexively  ;  as,  they  betrayed  themselves. 
then  (th?n),  adr.  [Originally  the  same  word  as  than.  See 
than.]  1.  At  that  time  (referring  to  a  time  specified). 

And  the  Canaan itc  was  then  in  the  land.  Gen.  xii.  6. 
Then  shall  I  know  even  as  also  I  am  known.  1  Cor.  xiii.  12. 

2.  Soon  afterward,  or  immediately  ;  next;  afterward. 
First  be  reconciled  to  thy  brother,  and  then  come.  3/att.  v.  24. 

3.  At  another  time  ;  later;  again. 

One  while  the  master  is  not  aware  of  what  is  done,  and  then 
in  other  cases  it  may  fall  out  to  he  hi6  own  act.  L' Estrange. 
by  then,  a  By  that  time,  b  By  the  time  that.  Obs. 


theine,  r.  i.  To  be  a  thane  ;  to 
serve ;  minister.  Obs. 
their.  4  THIR,  these.  [Dial,  j 
theim  (th  a  rn),  pron.  Theirs.  | 
their  selves'  'thar'sflvz';  thPr-; 
-sCdz'),  theirsens'  (-sPnz'), 
pron.  Themselves.  Scot.  Sf  Dial. 
theis.  4  this. 
theiself.  4  thyself. 
theive.  4  theave,  thief. 
thek,  theke-  4  1  HACK,  to  thatch, 
theker.  4  thacker. 
thekke.  4  thick. 
thel-al'gi  a  (th  t*  1-ttl'j  Y-d),  n. 
[NL.  ;  thel-  +  -algia.]  Pain  in 
the  nipple. 

The-la'sar  (thf-la'sdr).  Bib. 
Thtf'l&me',  Abbey  of  (tS'lem'). 
An  imaginary  abbey  in  Rabe¬ 
lais’s  •*  Gargantun,”  given  to 
I  riar  John  for  helping  to  subject 
the  people  of  Lerne.  The  reli¬ 
gious  order  that  is  to  occupy  it  is 
to  have  as  motto.  “  Fnis  ce  que 
vouldrae,”  “  Do  what  thou  wilt,” 
and  the  regulations  provide  for 
a  succession  of  recreations. 
The-lem'  tte  (ta-l&m'It),  n  A 
dweller  in  Th  oleine  ;  hence  [/. 
e.],  one  who  does  as  he  pleases  ; 
e«p.,  a  libertine.  Obs.  or  Hist 
The-ler'sas  (thf-lflr'sdte).  Bib. 
Thel'gath  phal-na'sar  ( t  h  C*  V- 
gftth-fftl-na'sdr).  D.  Bib. 
The-lig  o-na'ce  ^(tht-lYg^-na'- 
6?-e),  n.  pi.  [NL.]  See  Tiie- 
ligonum.  —  the-lig  0  na'ceous 
(-sht/s),  a. 
the’ke.  4  thii.k. 
thellich.  a.  =  tiicllich.  Obs. 
Thel'o-dus  ( thf  l'fi-dfis:  the'ln-), 
n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  9r)*v;  feminine, 
tender,  delicate  -f  o5ov?  tooth.] 
Paleon.  A  genus  of  ostraco- 
ihorea  of  the  order  Heterostrnci, 
laving  small  dermal  tubercles 
consisting  of  a  distinct  base  and 
crown  separated  by  a  constric¬ 
tion  or  neck.  They  occur  in  Eu¬ 
ropean  Silurian  and  Devonian. 


thel'y-blast  (thel'Y-blftst),  n. 
[Gr.  #17  A  vs  female  -f  -blast.] 
Biol.  A  female  genoblast. — 
thel  y-b]  as 'tic,  a.  [ligonum.I 
The-lyg'o-num.  Var.  of  The  | 
the'ly-ot'o-ky  (the'll-Ct'C-kY), 
n.  [Gr.  Or) Avc  female  -f  toko? 
a  bringing  forth.]  Parthenoge- 
netic  production  of  females.  — 
the  ly-ot'o-kous  (-kas).  a. 
The-lyph'o-nus  (tht-lYf'fi-nHs), 
n  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  Oij Av?  female 
4-  <f> ovos  a  killing.]  Zool.  The 
typical  genu  a  of  whip  scorpions, 
the-lyt'o-ky  (thf-Ht'C-kY),  the- 
lyt'o  kouB  (-kt/s).  Zool.  Vars. 
of  th blvotoky,  etc. 
them  4  team,  jurisdiction, 
the'ma  (the'nid).  w. ;  pi.  the- 
Mata  (-md-td).  [L.  :  cf.  G.  the- 
ma.  It.  tema.  See  them  e.1  1.  = 
THEME  (in  senses 3.  5.  and  7). 

2.  Logic.  A  meaning  as  com¬ 
prised  in  a  unit  of  discourse, 
such  ns  a  term  or  proposition,  or 
in  a  single  argument. 

The'man  (-niftn).  Bib. 
Them'a-ni(th£m'd-nY).  D.  Bib. 
Them'a-nite  (-nTt).  J).  Bib. 
the-mat'i-cal  (thf-mftt'Y-kdfl).a. 
Thematic.  —  the-mat'i-cal-ly, 
adv. 

the'ma-tism  (the'md-tYz’ni),  n. 
[Cf.  Gr.  0ep.aTLap.6>;  a  laving 
down  See  the  m  e.]  Arch. 
Composition.  Obs. 
the'ma-tist  (-tYst),  n.  One  who 
composes  themes, 
themel,  themelle.  4  thimble. 
them'er  (them'fr).  n.  One  who 
prescribes  a  theme.  Obs. 
The-mis'ti-an  (thf-mYs'tY-dn  ; 
-chdn),  w.  [LL  Themistianus.] 
An  Agnoete.  See  AONOfiTiE  b. 
them-sel'  (thAm-sCl').  Obs.  or 
Scot.var.of  themselves.  [Sp.l 
them-selvs'.  Themselves.  Ref- 1 
then.  4  tf.x;  thee,  v  [the.) 
then.  Obs.  dat.  and  accus.  of  | 


food,  foot;  out,  oil;  chair  ;  go  ;  sing,  ii]k  ;  then,  thin  ;  nature,  verdure  (250) ;  k  =  ch  in  G.  icli,  ach  (144) ;  boN  ;  yet;  zh  =  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Guide. 

Full  explanations  of  Abbreviations,  Signs,  etc.,  Immediately  precede  the  Vocabulary. 
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then  (fchSn),  a.  Existing,  acting  at,  or  belonging  to,  the  time 
mentioned  ;  as,  the  then  current  of  opinion.  Cf.  once,  a. 
then,  conj.  1.  Than.  Obs.  or  Dial.  Spenser. 

2.  In  that  case  ;  in  consequence  ;  as  a  consequence  ;  there¬ 
fore  ;  for  this  reason. 

If  ye  wolde  have  rowthe,  .  .  than  wolde  I  telle  yow.  Gower. 
Syn.  —  See  therefore. 

the'nal  (the'ual)  )  a.  Anat.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  thenar; 
the'nar  (-nar)  J  corresponding  to  the  thenar  ;  palmar, 
the'nar  (tlie'nar),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  0eVap.]  Anat.  a  The 
palm  of  the  hand,  b  The  prominence  of  the  palm  at  the 
base  of  the  thumb  ;  the  ball  of  the  thumb  ;  —  sometimes  ex¬ 
tended  to  the  corresponding  part  of  the  foot, 
the-nard'ite  (the-nar'dlt ;  ta-),  n.  [After  the  French  chem¬ 
ist,  L.  J.  Thenard.]  Min.  Native  anhydrous  sodium 
sulphate,  NaoS04,  occurring  in  white  or  brownish  crystals, 
masses,  or  crusts,  often  in  connection  with  salt  lakes, 
thence  (fchSus),  adv.  [ME.  thenne ,  thanne ,  and  (with  the 
adverbial  -s ;  see  -wards)  thennes ,  thannes  (hence  thens , 
now  written  thence ),  AS.  panon ,  panan ,  ponan  ;  akin  to 
OHG.  dannana,  donvdn ,  dandn ,  and  G.  von  dannen ,  E.  that, 
there.  See  that.]  1.  From  that  place; — sometimes  pleonas- 
tically  preceded  by  from.  “  Bid  him  thence  go."  Chaucer. 
Then  I  will  send,  and  fetch  thee  from  thence  Gen.  xxvii.  45. 

2.  From  that  time ;  thenceforth ;  thereafter  ;  after  that. 

“  A  fortnight  thence .”  Scott. 

3.  For  that  reason  ;  therefore  ;  from  that  circumstance, 
or  fact ;  as,  hopeless  and  thence  helpless.  Noio  Rare. 

4.  Elsewhere  ;  absent.  “  Wert  thou  thence .”  S/iak. 
thence  forth'  (t-feens7 forth' ;  thens'forth  ;  201),  adv.  From 

that  time  forward  ;  thereafter  ;  — sometimes  pleonastieal- 
ly  preceded  by  from.  '  John  xix.  12. 

thence'for'ward  (thens'fflr'werd),  adv.  Onward  from  that 
place  or,  esp.,  time;  thenceforth. 

The  o  bro'ma  (the'o-bro'md),  n.  [NL.;  Gr.  0eos  a  god  -f- 
ppufxa  food,  fr.  fSippw<TK€iv  to  eat.]  Bot.  A  genus  of  trop¬ 
ical  American  sterculiaceous  trees  having  large,  simple 
leaves,  small  flowers  with  inflexed  petals,  borne  on  the  old 
wood,  and  large  fleshy  fruits.  See  cacao. 
the'O-bro'min©  (-min  ;  -men;  184),??.  Also -min.  Chem. 
A  bitter  white  crystalline  alkaloid,  CTH802N4,  in  cacao  beans 
and  chocolate  (from  Theobroma  cacao),  and  in  the  cola 
nut,  and  also  prepared  artificially.  It  is  a  dimethyl  deriva¬ 
tive  of  xanthine  and  closely  related  to  caffeine. 
tlie'O  cen'tric  (-sSn'trTk),  a.  [Gr.  0eo<;  god  -f-  Kevrpov  cen¬ 
ter.]  Assuming  God  as  the  center  ;  making  the  divine  sov¬ 
ereignty  and  glory  the  central  truth  ; — applied  to  theories 
of  the  universe  or  of  any  part  of  it.  Cf.  anthropocentric. 
the-oc'ra-cy  (the-5k'rd-sT),  n. ;  pi.  -cies  (-sTz).  [Gr.  0e o- 
KpcLTia  ;  0eo;  God  -f-  Kpareiu  to  be  strong,  to  rule,  fr.  Kparov 
strength  :  cf.  F.  thSocratie.  See  theism  ;  cf.  democracy.] 

1.  Government  of  a  state  by  the  immediate  direction  or 
administration  of  God  ;  hence,  government  or  political  rule 
by  priests  as  representing  the  Deity. 

2.  A  state  so  governed,  as  the  Hebrew  commonwealth  be¬ 
fore  it  became  a  kingdom. 

the-oc'ra-sy  (-sT),  n.  [Gr.  Oeo/cpacria  union  of  the  soul 
with  God;  9  God  -f-  Kpacns  a  mixing,  akin  to  Kepavvvvai 
to  mix.]  1.  A  mixture  of  the  worship  of  different  gods, 
as  of  Jehovah  and  idols. 

2.  Philos.  An  intimate  union  of  the  soul  with  God  in  con¬ 
templation.  Cf.  mysticism,  3;  Neoplatonism. 
the'O-cral  (tlie'o-knft),  n.  a  One  who  rules  in  or  lives  under 
a  theocratic  form  of  government,  b  One  who  in  civil  af¬ 
fairs  conforms  to  divine  law'. 

the  o-crat'ic  (-krSt'Tk)  )  a.  [Cf.  F.  theocratique .]  Of  or 
the'O-crat'i-cal  (-T-krtl)  l  pert,  to,  or  being,  a  theocracy; 
as,  a  theocratic  state.  —  the'o  crat'i-cal-ly,  adv. 
the-OC'ra-tist  (tlie-5k'rd-tTst),  n.  One  who  holds  the 
principle  of  theocracy. 

The  OC'ri-te'an  (-rY-te'&n),  a.  Of,  pert,  to,  or  in  the  man¬ 
ner  of,  the  Greek  poet  Theocritus  ;  idyllic  ;  pastoral ;  bu¬ 
colic  ;  as,  a  Theocritean  idyl ;  Theocritean  simplicity. 
the70-di-ce'an  (the'6-dT-se'dn),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to 
theodicy  ;  having  the  character  of  a  theodicy, 
the-od'i-cy  (the-od'T-sT),  n. ;  pi.  -cies  (-sTz).  [F.  tModi- 

cee ,  NL.  theodicaea ;  Gr.  0eos  God  -f-  8i<y]  right,  justice.] 
1.  A  vindication  of  the  justice  of  God  in  ordaining  or  per¬ 
mitting  natural  and  moral  evil; — a  term  originated  by 
Leibnitz,  who  endeavored  to  prove  that  the  world  as  it  is  is 
the  best  possible  world,  and  the  existence  of  evil  is  a  neces¬ 
sary  condition  of  the  existence  of  the  greatest  moral  good. 


2  That  department  of  philosophy  which  treats  of  the  na¬ 
ture  and  government  of  God  and  the  destiny  of  the  soul, 
the-od'o-lite  (the-od'6-lit),  n.  [Orig.  uucert.  ;  perh.  a  cor¬ 
ruption  of  the  alidade.]  Surv.  An  instrument  for  measur¬ 
ing  horizontal,  and  usually  also  vertical,  angles.  It  consists 
of  a  telescope  mounted  so  as  to  swivel  vertically  in  Y’s 
secured  to  a  revolvable  table  carrying  a  vernier  for  reading 
horizontal  angles.  There  is  usually  a  graduated  arc  or  cir¬ 
cle  for  altitudes.  A  horizontal  compass  is  commonly  in¬ 
cluded.  Of.  transit,  ??.,  5.  —  the  od  o  lit'ic  (-ITt'Tk),  a. 
The  0  do 'sian  (the'o-do'shan),  n.  Keel.  Hist.  A  follower  of 
the  Russian  monk  Theodosius,  who  preached  in  Lithuania 
in  1525  against  idolatry,  and  who  founded  a  sect  practicing 
prayer  for  purification  of  articlesacquired  from  unbelievers. 
The'o-do'sian,  a.  Of  or  pert,  to  Theodosius,  particularly 
either  Theodosius  I.  (379-305)  or  Theodosius  II.  (408-450). 
Theodosian  Code  or  Codes,  Rom.  Lau\  a  code  made  by  16  com¬ 
missioners  appointed  by  Theodosius  II.  of  all  the  leges 
(see  lex)  made  subsequent  to  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of 
Constantine  the  Great.  It  was  promulgated  in  438  on  the 
same  day  by  Theodosius  in  the  East  and  Valentinian  III. 
in  the  West,  and  was  in  force  till  superseded  by  the  Justin¬ 
ian  Code  in  the  East  and  the  barbarian  codes  in  the  West. 
the'O-gon'ic  (the'6-gon'ik),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  theogony. 
the-Og'O-ny  (the-5g'6-m),  n.  ;  pi.  -nies  (-nTz).  [L.  theo- 
gonia ,  Gr.  deoyovia  ;  0eo?  a  god  -j-  the  root  of  yiyvcoOai  to  be 
born.  See  theism  ;  genus.]  The  generation  or  genealogy 
of  the  gods  ;  that  branch  of  heathen  theology  which  deals 
with  the  origin  and  descent  of  the  deities ;  also,  a  poem 
treating  of  such  genealogies  ;  as,  the  Theogony  of  Hesiod, 
theo-lo'gi-an  (the'6-lo'ji-an),  n.  [Cf.  F.  theologien ,  L. 
theologus ,  Gr.  0eoAoyo$.  See  theology.]  A  person  well 
versed  in  theology,  esp.  Christian  theology;  a  professor  of, 
or  writer  on,  theology  or  divinity  ;  a  divine, 
the'o-log'ic  (-loj'Tk),  a.  Theological, 
the'o-log'i  cal  (-l-kizl),  a.  [L.  theologicus ,  Gr.  0t-oAoyi?c6? : 
cf.  F.  theologique.]  1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  theology. 

2.  Based  upon  a  knowledge  of,  or  having  reference  to,  the 
revealed  nature  and  will  of  God  ;  relating  to  God  directly  ; 
as,  the  theological  virtues  (faith,  hope,  and  charity  [love]), 
theological  determinism,  denial  of  free  will,  on  the  part  of 
God.  — t  predication,  predication  of  attributes  to  God; 
positive  determination  of  the  divine  nature. 
the'O-log'i-CO-  (the'6-loj'T-ko-).  Combining  form  for  theo¬ 
logical,  as  in  the/o-log'i-co-ju-ris'tic,  of  both  a  theological  and 
a  juristic  nature  or  relation. 

the-ol'o-gize  (the-51'o-jlz),  v.  (.  ;  -gized  (-jizd)  ;  -giz'ing 
(-jlz'tng).  [Cf.  F.  theologiser .]  To  render  theological, 
the-ol'o-gize,  r.  i.  To  frame  a  system  of  theology  ;  to 
theorize  or  speculate  upon  theological  subjects, 
the'o-logue  (the'o-log),  n.  Also  the'o-log.  [Cf.  F.  theo- 
logue,  L.  theologus ,  Gr.  fleoAoyo-;,  and  E.  philologue.]  1.  A 
theologian.  Now  Rare. 

2.  A  student  in  a  theological  seminary.  Colloq. 
the  ol'O-gUS  (the-51'o-gus),  n.  ;  L.  pi.  -gi  (-jl).  [L.,  fr.  Gr. 
0eoAoyo?.]  1.  A  theologian. 

2.  R.  C.  Ch.  A  lecturer  on  theology  and  Scripture  in  a 
cathedral  or  collegiate  church. 

the-ol'o-gy  (-jT),  n. ;  pi.  -gies  (-jYz).  [L.  theologia ,  Gr. 

0eoAoy  a,  fr.  0€oAoyos  a  theologian  ;  0eos  God  -f-  Ae'yciv  to 
speak  :  cf.  F.  theo/ogie.  See  theism  ;  logic.]  The  science 
of  God  or  of  religion  ;  the  science  which  treats  of  the  ex¬ 
istence,  character,  and  attributes  of  God,  and  of  his  laws 
and  government ;  divinity ;  (as  more  commonly  under¬ 
stood)  “the  knowledge  derivable  from  the  Scriptures,  the 
systematic  exhibition  of  revealed  truth,  the  science  of 
Christian  faith  and  life.” 

Many  apeak  of  theology  aa  n  science  of  religion  [instead  of 
“science  of  God  ”]  because  they  disbelieve  that  there  is  any 
knowledge  of  God  to  be  attained.’  Prof.  R.  Flint  ( Enc .  Brit.). 
theology  of  the  covenants.  =  federal  theology. 
the-om'a-chist  (-5m'd-kTst),  n.  [Cf.  Gr.  Oeoiidxos.]  One 
who  resists  God  or  the  gods,  or  the  divine  will, 
the-oin'a-chy  (-kT),  n. ;  pi.  -chies  (-kTz).  [Gr.  Oeonax'-o- 
a  battle  of  the  gods;  0eos  a  god  -f-  pax1!  a  battle.]  1.  A 
fighting  against  the  gods.  Cf.  Titan. 

2  A  battle  or  strife  among  the  gods. 

3.  Opposition  to  God  or  the  divine  will.  Bacon. 

the'o-ma'ni-a  (the'o-ma'nY-ri),  n.  [NL.  ;  Gr.  0eo?  god  -f- 

P avia  madness  ;  cf.  Oeopavia  a  madness  caused  by  a  god.] 
Med.  Religious  madness  in  which  the  patient  believes  that 
he  is  the  Deity,  or  is  inspired.  —  the'O-ma'ni-ac  (-ak),  n. 
the'o-mor'phib  (-m6r'fTk),  a.  [Gr.  ee6pop<t)0<;  ;  0eo<;  god 
-J-  pop^y  form.]  Having  the  divine  form  or  aspect. 


tlie'o-mor'phism  (the'o-mSr'fTz’m),  7i.  The  condition  of 
being  in  the  form  or  image  of  God. 

the-op'a-thy  (the-5p'd-tliT),  n.  [Gr.  0eo?  God  -j-  -pathy.] 
Experience,  or  capacity  for  experience,  of  the  divine  illu¬ 
mination  (see  mysticism,  3) ;  hence,  intense  absorption  in 
religious  devotion.  —  the'O-pa-thet'ic  (the'S-pd-thSt'Tk), 
the'o-path'ic  (-pSth'pc),  a . 

the  oph'a-ny  (the-5f'a-ni),  n.  ;  pi.  -nies  (-nTz).  [Gr.  £(o- 
(haveLa  ;  0€<k  God  -j-  (haiveirOai  to  appear.]  A  physical  man¬ 
ifestation  of  the  presence  of  God  or  a  god  to  man,  esp.  by 
incarnation  in  a  human  body  or  appearance  in  human  forms. 
—  the  o  phan'ic  (the'6-fSn'tk),  a. 

tlie'o-phil  an-throp'ic  (the'6-fTl'an-thrbp'Tk),  a.  Of  or 
pert,  to  theophilanthropism  or  the  theophilanthropists  ; 
loving,  or  characterized  by  love  of,  both  God  and  man. 
the'O-phi-lan'thro-pism  (-fT-lSn'thro-pTz’m),  n.  Love  of 
both  God  and  man;  tlieophilanthropy ;  specif.,  Hist.,  the 
doctrines  or  tenets  of  the  theophilanthropists. 
the'o-phi-lan'thro-pist  (-pTst),  n.  [Cf.  F.  thSophilan- 
thrope.]  One  who  loves  both  God  and  man  ;  a  practicer  of 
theophilanthropism  ;  specif.,  Hist.,  a  member  of  adeistical 
society  established  in  Paris  during  the  period  of  the  Direc¬ 
tory,  which  aimed  to  institute  a  new  religion  in  place  of 
Christianity,  which  had  been  officially  abolished, 
the'o-phi-lan'thro-py  (-pi),  n.  [Gr.  Oeos  God  -f-  philan¬ 
thropy.]  Theophilanthropism. 

the  o  phil  o-soph'ic  (-fTl'6-sof'Tk),  a.  [Gr.  0e6>  God  -f- 
philosophic.]  Combining  theism  and  philosophy,  or  per¬ 
taining  to  the  combination  of  theism  and  philosophy, 
the-oph'o-rous  (the-of'6-rils),  a.  [Gr.  Oeo^op os  ,  0eo'v  god 
-f-  <hepeiv  to  bear.]  Derived  from  a  god  ;  containing  or 
mentioning  the  name  of  a  deity  ;  —  said  of  a  class  of  proper 
names,  as,  Jenibbaal ,  “he  who  contends  with  Baal.” 
the'O-phyl'line  (the'o-fll'Tn  ; -en ;  184),  n.  Also-lin.  [NL. 
then  tea,  the  tea  plant  -f-Gr.  (jl>iAAov  leaf.]  Chem.  A  white 
crystalline  alkaloid,  C7H8N40.2,  extracted  from  tea  leaves 
and  also  prepared  artificially.  Like  theobromine,  it  is  a 
dimethyl  derivative  of  xanthine, 
the  op  neus'tic  (the'Sp-nus'tTk),  a.  [Gr.  Oeont/evaTos  in¬ 
spired  of  God  ;  0eo?  God  -(-  ttfccf  to  blow,  to  breathe.] 
Given  by  inspiration  of  the  Spirit  of  God  ;  divinely  inspired, 
the'op-neas  ty  (the'bp-nus'tT),  n.  [Gr.  Oeowevaria.]  Di¬ 
vine  inspiration  ;  influence  of  the  Divine  Spirit  in  qualify¬ 
ing  men  to  receive  and  communicate  revealed  truth, 
the-or'bo  (the-6r'bo),  n.  [F.  theorbe,  teorbe ,  for¬ 
merly  tuorbe,  tiorbe,  It.  tiorba.]  Music.  An  obsolete 
instrument  like  a  large  lute,  but  having  two  necks, 
with  two  sets  of  pegs,  the  upper  carrying  long  bass 
strings  used  as  open  notes.  The  theorbo  was  popu-  i 
lar  in  the  17th  century  and  was  used  in  orchestras.  I, 

The  larger  form,  called  the  arch  lute,  was  used  chief- // 
ly,  if  not  only,  in  accompanying  the  voice, 
the'o-rem  (the'6-rem),  n.  [L.  theorema,  Gr. 

Oeuopryj-a  a  sight,  speculation,  theory,  theorem, 
fr.  Oeujpch/  to  look  at,  0ecopoj  a  spectator  :  cf.  F. 
theoreme.  See  theory.]  1.  That  which  is  con¬ 
sidered  and  established  as  a  principle  or  law  ; 
hence,  sometimes,  a  rule.  I 

Not  theories,  but  theorems  ( OeojprjfjLara ),  the  intel -l 
ligible  products  of  contemplation. intellectual  ob-  '* 

jeets  in  the  mind,  and  of  and  for  the  mind  ex¬ 
clusively.  Coleridge. 

2.  Math,  a  A  general  statement  that  may  be 
proved.  Cf.  problem,  2 ;  proposition,  (»  a.  b  j 
In  analysis,  a  rule  or  statement  of  relations  | 
as  expressed  in  a  formula  or  by  symbols ;  * 
as,  the  binomial  theorem  ;  Taylor’s  theorem. 

3.  A  size  of  paper.  See  paper,  Table. 
theorem  of  Le  ChS.teller(le  sha/t’-lya'),/5/? ?/.??>.*, 
the  law  that,  if  a  ^system  in  equilibrium  is  subjected  to  a 
constraint  by  which  the  equilibrium  is  shifted,  a  reac¬ 
tion  occurs  which  opposes  the  constraint.  —  t.  of  Pappus 
(pSp'Ss).  [Alter  Pappus ,  Alexandrian  mathematician.] 
See  centrobaric  method. —t.  of  three  moments,  Mech .,  a 
theorem  for  finding  the  bending  moments  at  the  supports 
of  a  continuous  girder.  For  any  three  consecutive  supports 
( A ,  B,  C)  it  is  A! \  +  2  B  (J\  4-  lo)  4-  Clo  ■+■  i  (?c i/j3  4-  wJ^)  =  0, 
w  here  A  =  bending  moment  at  A\-B  at  B ,  C  at  C;  1 1  = 
length  of  span  AB,  L  of  BC  ;  W\  =  load  per  foot  run  on  A  B , 
ir2on  BC.  By  writing  the  equations  for  each  three  con¬ 
secutive  supports  and  putting  the  bending  moments  at  the 
free  ends  equal  to  zero,  the  problem  cf  finding  the  bending 
moments  at  the  supports  reduces  itself  to  solving  a  series 
of  simultaneous  equations. 


Theorbo. 


then  (dial.  thSn,  tbAn),  conj. 
[See  than, thenJ  ThaD.  Obs. 
or  Scot.  Dial.  Eng. 

then,  adv.  [See  thence.] 
Thence.  Obs. 

then'a-daya'  (th^n'd-dilzO.ar/  v. 
At  that  time;  then  correlative 
to  nowadays.  Rare. 
thenasmon. n.  [LL. t(h)onasmns. 
See  tenesmus.]  Tenesmus.  Obs. 
thence  from',  adv.  From  that 
place.  Obs.  [To  think.  Obs.  I 
thench,  v.  t.  Jr  i.  [See  think. ]| 
thende,  a.  [Oldp.  pr.  SeeniEE 
to  prosper.]  Prosperous.  Obs. 
thene.  than,  then.  [the. I 
thene.  Obs.  accusative  form  of  I 
thenen.  adv.  [See  then  c  e.] 
Thence  ;  whence.  Obs. 
theneward.  atlv.  [Cf.  AS.  pa~ 
nanweard.  SeeTH ence ;-w AiiD.] 
Thence.  Obs. 

theng.  +  THINK.  [of  THANK. I 
thenk  (tligpk).  Dial.  Eng.  var.  | 
thenk,  thenke.  d*  tiunk. 
thenne.  d*  than,  then, 
th ence,  thin. 

thennea,  thennns.  d*  thence. 
thense.  Thence.  Ref.  Sp. 
then^o-fore',  adv.  before  then. 
Obs. 

theo.  *1*  THIOH,  THO,  THOU, 
theo.  Obs.  pi.  and  fern.  sing,  of 
the.  [dosia  ;  Theodosius. I 
Theo.  Abbr.  Theodore  ;  Theo-| 
The'o-bald  (the'<Vhold,/ormer- 
ly  tlb'dld),  n.  [Prob.  fr.  a 
Latinization  Theobnldvs  of  the 
OG.  or  AS.  name;  cf.  AS.  fidod- 
beald,  OG.  Theodbald,  Theode- 
bald,  Theudebald ;  fr.  a  word 
meaning  people  -F  one  meaning 
boldicf.  F.  Thibavt.  Cf  Dutch, 
bold,  Tybalt.]  Lit.,  bold  for 
the  people;  —  masc.  prop, 
name.  F.  Thibaut  (ttPhO')  ;  It. 


Teobahlo  (t  a^-b  ii  I'd  5) ;  Sp. 

Theudebalao  (ta/df>-dit-biil'd5)  ; 
Pg.  Throhnhlo  ( ta'db-baKddO)  ; 
G.  Dietbold  (det'bolt). 
the^-bro'mic  (the'S-brO'mYk), 
n.  Chem.  Aracnidic.  [Bib. I 

The-oc'a-nus  (thf-bk'd-ntis).  | 
the  o-chris  'tic  ( the'o-k  vYs'ttk ), 
a.  [Gr.  OeoxpuiTOS  ;  0eo?  God 
-(-  ^puno?  anointed,  fr.  ypieiv 
to  anoint.]  Anointed  by  God.  R. 
the'o-cr  a'si-a  (-kra'zhY-d; 
-zY-d),  n.  [Gr.  0eoKpa(na.]  = 
theocrasy. 

theod.  theode.  d*  thede. 
theodam.  d*  theedom. 
The'o-daa  (the'S-dfis).  D.  Bib. 

,  theoder.  d*  thither. 
the^di-cae'a.  the^-di-c  e'a 
I  (-dY-se'd),  n.  =theodicy.  [7?.| 
the-od'i-cee.  Var.of  theodicy. | 
the/o-di-dact',  n.  [Gr.  0eofi:- 
8a<ro<;  taught  of  God  ;  #e<>9 
God  +  8l8(xo-k€lv  to  teach.]  One 
taught  by  God.  Obs. 
theodisc,  a.  [AS. peodisc.]  Of 
or  belonging  to  a  country.  Obs. 
The  o-do'ra  (the/u-do'rd  :  201), 
n.  [Gr.  Geofijjpa.  See  Theo¬ 
dore.]  Fern,  of  Theodore  ; — 
fern.  prop.  name.  It.  Teodora 
(ta'8-do'rii) ;  G.  Theodora  (ta'- 
o-do'ra).  —  Dim  Dora. 
The'o-dore  (the'O-dor  ;  201),  n. 
[L.  Theod orus ,  Gr.  ©eofiaipo?  ; 
0eo?  God  4-  8copov  gift :  cf.  F. 
Theodore.  Cf.  Dorothea.] 
Lit.,  the  gift  of  God;  — rnasc. 
prop,  name*  L.  Theodoras  (-do'- 
ras) ;  F.  Theodore  (tii'C'dor') ; 
It.  Teodoro  (ta'6-dfl'ro)  ;  Sp. 
Teodoro  (ta'fi-tbb'ro  ;  116)  ;  G. 
Theodor  (ta'iY-dor) ;  Russ.  & 
Pol.  Feodor  (fft-6'dor). 


The  o-do're-a  ( t  h  e'8-d  5'r  t-a  : 

201),  7i.  [NL.]  Rot.  A  genus  of 
European  alpine  a-teraceous 
plants  having  tbistlelike  heads 
of  purple  flowers. 

The-od'o-ric  (tht-5d'fi-rYk),  n. 
[LL.  Theodvricus ,  Theodericns , 
of  Gothic  origin,  and  akin  to  G. 
Dietrich,  prop,  ruler  of  the  peo¬ 
ple.  Cf.  derrick.]  Lit.,  pow¬ 
erful  among  the  people  ;  — 
masc.  prop.  name. 

The  o-do'si-a  (the'o-do'shY-d  ; 
-slid),  n.  [Gr.  ©eoSotra;  060? 
God  4-  8oan  agiving,gift.]  Lit., 
gift  of  God  ;  —  fern.  prop.  name. 
It.  Teodosia  ( ta'fi-do'zva) ;  G- 
Th  eo<  l  os  in  ( t  a'6-d  o  '  z  t- -si ) . 

The  o-do'tian  (-shtfn).  n.  Ercl. 
Hist.  A  follower  of  TheodotiiB 
of  Constantinople,  of  the  3d  cen¬ 
tury,  who  taught  that  Jesus  was 
merely  human. 

The'o-do'ti-us  (-shY-?7s).  D.  Rib. 
The-od'o-tus  ( tht-5d'6-tri8)./^?7K 

theof.  theofliche.  theofte.  d* 

THIEF,  THIKFLY,  THEFT. 

the-og'o-niam  ( thf-Sg'fl-nYz’m), 
n.  Theogony.  Obs.  or  R. 
the-og'o-nist  (-nYst),^w.  An  au¬ 
thority  on  theogony. 
theol.  Abbr.  Theological  ;  the¬ 
ology. 

the-ol'a-try  (th  f-8 l'd-t r  Y),  n 
[Gr.  0eoAarpeta  service  of  God; 
0eo?  God  4-  AaTpeta  service, 
worship.]  Worship  of  a  god.  R. 
the'o-log.  Var.  of  tiieolooue. 
tho-ol'o-gal  (t  h  Kfi-g  &  1),  n. 
[F.  theologal .]  R.  C.  Ch.  A 
theologian  attached  to  a  cathe¬ 
dral  or  collegiate  church  to  lec¬ 
ture  on  theology  and  the  Holy 
Scriptures.  He  is  usually,  in 
England  always,  a  ennon  (hence 
called  canon  theologian). 


the-ol'o-gas^er  (-g&s'ter  ;  thP- 
bLo-gHs'ter),  n.  [Formed  like 
jioetaster:  of.  F.  fheologastre.]  A 
quack  in  theology.  Rare. 
tlie-ol'o-gate  (tht-81'fi-gltt),  n. 
See  theo  log  ue;  -ate.]  Among 
the  Josuits,  one  of  their  houses 
of  theological  studies, 
the  o-lo-gei'on  (the/o-l<5-gT/’0n). 
Vnr.  of  theologium. 
the-ol'o-ger  ( th$-hl'0-j?r),  n.  A 
theologian.  .Vow  Rarr. 
theo-lo'gi-an  (the'fi-lo'jY-dn), 
a.  Theological.  Rare. 
the'o-log'i-cal-ly,  adv.  of  theo- 
looical.  See-i.Y. 
the  o-log'icB  (the'C-lOj'Yks),  n. 
Theology.  Rare. 
the'o-log'i-cum  (-Y-k  fl  m),  n. 
[LL.,  prop.,  neut.  a.  See  the¬ 
ological,]  Good  wine,  such  as 
was  used  by  monks.  Obs. 
the-ol'o-gist  (the-51'o-jYst),  n. 
A  tlieologian.  Now  Rare. 

I  the  o-lo-gi'um  (the'6-lo-jl'fim), 
n.  [NL.  ;  fr.  Gr.  0eoAoyetoi'.] 
Gr.  Ant  it].  A  platform  over  a 
stage  for  actors  playing  gods, 
the-ol'o-giz  er  (tlu-Bl'o-jlz'?r), 
n.  One  who  theologizes, 
the-  o-lo-gou'me-non  ( t  h  e'h-1 6- 
gpo'mf-nOn  ;  -go  u'm  ?-n5  n). 
A'ar.  of  th  f.oloqum exon. 
the'o-lo-gu'me-non  (-goo'mf- 
n5n  ;  -gQ'inf-n6n),  n.;  L.  pi. 
-mena  (-nd).  [Gr.  0eoAoyou- 
yevov,  neut.  p.  pr.  pass,  of  0eo- 
\oyeiv  to  speak  of  God.]  A 
name  or  epithet  designating  the 
Divine  Being  by  some  aspect, 
character,  or  embodiment  ;  ns, 
“  Face  of  Jehovah  "  is  a  theolo- 
gumenon. 

the'o-ma'cbl-a  (-m  a'k  Y-d  ; 
-m&k'Y-d),  n.  [NL  ]  =  theom- 

ACHY. 


the-om'a-gy  (tht-Om'd-jY),  n. 
[Gr.  0e6s  god  4-  payLicos  magic, 
payo> >  one  of  the  magi.]  Di¬ 
vine  wisdom.  Ohs.  —  the  o- 
mag'ic  ( t  h  e'C-m  fl  j' Y  k ).  the  o- 

mag'i  cal  (-l-kf7lh  g.  Ot>s. 
the'o-maiTcy  ithe'o-mfln'sY),  n. 
[Gr.  0e6s  a  god  4-  -mancy :  cf. 
F.  thiomancie ,  Gr.  Oeop  cvreia 
a  spirit  of  prophecy.]  Divina¬ 
tion  by  tli e  i  espouses  of  oracles. 
—  the'o  man'tic  (-mfln'tlk ),  a. 
the'o-min-y  (the'o-mYn-T),  //. 
Also  the-om  e-ni'a  (thc-bm/£- 
nT'd).  [Gr.  OeopyvLa.]  Divine 
wratn.  Obs. 

the  o-my-thol'o-gy  (the'n-mY- 
th61'o-jl),  n.  A  mixture  of  the¬ 
ology  and  mythology.  Rare. 
theone.  theonne.  then. 
th6or.ene.  d*  thenen. 
theoneward,  atlv.  Thence.  Obs. 
t  h  e-o  n'o  m  a  n  c  y  (tht-Qn'O- 
mfln/8Y),  n.  [Gr.  0eo?  god  4- 
ovo^a  name  4-  -mancy.]  Divi¬ 
nation  by  invoking  God.  — the- 
on'o-man/tist,  n.  Both  Obs. 
theo-pan'tism  (the'6-pan'- 
tYz’m),  n.  [Gr.  0eo?  god  4-  n-as, 
7rai/r6v,  oil.]  Pantheism.  Rare. 
The  o-paa'chite  (-pfls'klt),  n. 
[Gr.  0eo7rao-x<.TTpr;  0eo5  god  4- 
ndtj\eiv  to  suffer.]  Eccl.  Hist. 
One  who  held  that  in  Christ’s 
passion  God  suffered;  —  a  name 
given  about. US  to  the  Monophy- 
sites.  Cf.  Patripassian.  — 
The  o-pas'chit-ism  GkYt-Yz’m), 
[Tlieophrnstus.  I 
Theoph  Abbr.  Theophilus;| 
the-ojih  a-ni'a  (thc-Of'd-nl'd), 
n.  [NL.]  =  th  eo ph any. 
The^-pha'ni-a  (the'O-fa'nY-d), 
n.  pi.  [Gr.  tcl  0fo4)dpta.]  An 


ancient  Greek  spring  festival  at 
Delphi  to  celebrate  Apollo’s  re¬ 
turn  from  the  Hyperboreans, 
the'o-phile  (the'8-fll  ;  -fYl),  n. 
[Gr.  6eo<h tAos,  0eoc/>tArj9,  dear 
to  the  gods  ;  cf.  F.  thtophile  lov¬ 
ing  God.]  One  loving  God  or 
one  loved  by  God.  Obs.  or  R. 
The-oph'i-lua  (thP-Cf'Y-lhs),  n. 
[L.  Theophilus ,  fr  Gr.  ©fo</)t- 
Ao?  ;  0eo?  God  4-  <^t  Ao5  dear.] 
Lit.,  a  lover  of  God;  —  mnsc. 
prop.  name.  F.  Thtophde  (ta'~ 
f/fel')  ;  It.  Teofilo  (ta-6'ft-l5)  ; 
Sp.  Tedjrlo  (-O'fC-15) ;  Pg.  The- 
o/>hi/o  (tit-d'fe-lbt))  ;  G.  Theophi - 
Ins  (-l(5t)s);  Gottlieb  (got'lep). 
The  o-phras'ta  (the'o-frfls'td), 
n.  [NL.  ;  fr.  Gr.  ©eo^paaro?, 
q'heophrnstus.  name  of  a  man  ; 
—  so  called  because  a  former 
botanical  name  is  found  as  an 
epithet  of  one  Theophrastus.] 
Bot.  A  genus  of  shrubs  typify¬ 
ing  the  family  Theophrnstacea;, 
containing  4  Haitian  species. 
The'o-phras-ta'ce-®  (-frfls-ta'- 
sf-e),  n.  pi.  [NL.]  Bot.  A  fam¬ 
ily  of  trees  and  shrubs  (order 
Primulales)  distinguished  from 
Myrsinaceae  mainly  by  stami- 
no’dia  in  the  flowers.  There  are 
about  5  genera  and  45  species, 
mainly  tropical.  Jacnvinia  is 
represented  in  South  Florida.  -»■ 
the  o-plira8-ta'ceou8  (-sh77s),  a. 
The'o-phro'ni-anGfrb'nY-rtn),  n- 
An  Agnoete,  See  Ahnoet.e  a. 
the'op-neus'ted  (t  h  e'6  p-n  u  s'- 
t5d),  a.  Theopneustic.  Rare. 
theor.  Abbr.  Theorem, 
the-or'blat  (t  h  t-C  r'b  Y  s  t),  n. 
Music.  A  player  on  a  theorbo, 
the'o-rem.  v.  t.  To  formulate 
into  a  theorem.  Rare. 


ale,  senate,  cSre,  fim,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofri ;  eve,  $vent,  6nd,  recent,  maker ;  ice,  ill ;  old,  dbey,  orb,  6dd,  sSft,  connect ; 

U  Foreign  Word,  f  Obsolete  Variant  of.  4-  combined  with.  =  equals* 


use,  unite,  urn,  up,  circiis,  menu ; 
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THERIACAL 


the'o-re-mat'ic  (the7o-re-m5t'Tk)  I  a.  [Cf.  Gr.  flewp^ari- 
the  o  re  mat'i-cal  (-mfit'T-kdl)  \  *o9.]  Of,  pertaining 
to  comprised  in,  or  consisting  of,  a  theorem  or  theorems, 
the  O-ret'ic  (-ret'Tk)  )  a.  [Gr.  OewprjTLKo^  :  cf.  L.  theoreti- 
the'O-ret'i-cal  (-T-kal)  (  cus,  F.  theoretic  we.]  1.  Pertain¬ 
ing  to  theory  ;  depending  on,  or  confined  to,  theory  or  spec¬ 
ulation  ;  speculative;  terminating  in  theory  or  speculation  ; 
not  practical  ;  as,  theoretical  learning  ;  theoretic  sciences. 

2.  Kantianism.  Pert,  to  what  is  rather  than  what  should 
be,  to  fact  rather  than  conduct;—  contrasted  with  practical. 
Sy n.  — Theoretical,  hypothetical.  Theoretical  is  op¬ 
posed  to  practical ,  and  applies  to  that  which  is  concerned 
only  with  the  speculative  or  scientific  aspects  of  a  subject ; 
that  is  hypothetical  which  is  assumed  for  the  purpose  of 
argument  or  inference ;  as,  ”  My  theoretical  and  his  practi¬ 
cal  knowledge  together  could  not  have  failed.  He  should 
have  worked  upon  my  plans  ”  {Jane  Austen) ;  to  state  a  hy¬ 
pothetical  case,  to  propound  a  hypothetical  question.  See 

THEORY. 

theoretical  diagram.  Bat .,  a  floral  diagram  representing  be¬ 
sides  the  visible  members  organs  rudimentary  or  wanting, 
but  theoretically  a  part  of  the  floral  structure.  —  t.  geom¬ 
etry,  speculative  geometry.  — t.  pendulum,  a  simple  pen¬ 
dulum.  See  pendulum,  1.  —  t.  reason.  See  reason,  ??.,  tf.  — 
t.  virtues,  Aristotelian  ism ,  the  intellectual  virtues,  under¬ 
standing,  science,  and  wisdom.  See  virtue,  4. 
the  O-ret'ics  (-Tks),  n.  The  speculative  part  of  a  science, 
the  or'i-con  (the-5r'T-k5n),  n.  ;  pi.  -ca  (-kri).  [NL.,  fr. 

Gr.  flewpiKov,  prop.  neut.  of  OeojptKoq  belonging  to  0e<npia 
a  public  spectacle.  See  theory.]  Gr.  Antiq.  Orig.,  pub¬ 
lic  money  given  at  Athens  to  poor  citizens  to  pay  for  scats 
for  them  at  the  theater  ;  later,  public  money  expended  on 
festivals,  sacrifices,  public  entertainments  (esp.  theatrical), 
and  gifts  to  the  people  ;  —  often  in  pi. 
the'O-rist  (the'6-rTst),  n.  One  who  theorizes, 
the  o-ri  za'tion  (-rT-za'shfui  ;  -ri-za'slmn),  n.  Act  or  prod¬ 
uct  of  theorizing  ;  formation  of  a  theory  ;  speculation, 
the'o-rizo  (the'o-riz),  v.  i.  ;  -rized  (-rlzd) ;  -riz'ing  (-riz'- 
Tng).  To  form  a  theory  or  theories;  to  form  opinions 
solely  by  theory  ;  to  speculate.  —  the'O-riz'er  (-riz'er),  n. 
the'o-ry  (-n),  n.  ;  pi.  -ries  (-rTz).  [F.  theorie,  L.  theoria, 

Gr.  Oempia  a  beholding,  spectacle,  contemplation,  specula¬ 
tion,  fr.  Oeujpos  a  spectator,  0cda0ai  to  see,  view.  See 
theater.]  1.  Contemplation  ;  speculation. 

2.  The  general  or  abstract  principles  of  any  body  of  facts 
real  or  assumed  ;  pure,  as  distinguished  from  applied,  sci¬ 
ence  or  art ;  as,  the  theory  of  music  or  of  medicine. 

3.  Apprehension  or  analysis  of  a  given  set  of  f actors  in  their 
ideal  relations  to  one  another  ;  as,  essays  in  theory. 

4.  A  general  principle,  formula,  or  ideal  construction,  of¬ 
fered  to  explain  phenomena  and  rendered  more  or  less 
plausible  by  evidence  in  the  facts  or  by  the  exactness  and 
relevancy  of  the  reasoning  ;  as,  Lavoisier’s  theoi'y  of  com¬ 
bustion  ;  Adam  Smith's  theory  of  moral  sentiments. 

In  its  most  proper  nceeptation,  theory  means  the  completed  re¬ 
sult  of  philosophical  induction  from  experience.  J.  S.  Mill. 

5.  A  plan  or  scheme  theoretically  constructed. 

6.  Math.  A  body  of  theorems  presenting  a  clear,  rounded, 
and  systematic  view  of  a  subject;  as,  the  theory  of  equations, 
of  forms,  etc.  (see  in  Phrases)',  the  theory  of  probability. 
Syn.  —Theory,  hypothesis.  In  scientific  usage,  a  hy¬ 
pothesis  is  a  provisional  conjecture  regarding  the  causes 
or  relations  of  certain  phenomena ;  a  theory  is  a  hypothe¬ 
sis  which  has  undergone  verification,  and  which  is  applica¬ 
ble  to  a  large  number  of  related  phenomena.  In  ordinary 
usage,  hypothesis  may  denote  any  assumption  without 
proof ;  theory  is  opposed  to  practice ,  sometimes  to  fact. 
See  theoretical,  assumption,  conjecture. 

theory  of  divisions,  Math.,  the  greater  part  of  the  theory  of 
numbers,  treating  of  their  divisibility.  —  t.  of  equations. 
Math.,  the  doctrine  of  the  functions  of  roots  of  an  equation 
such  as  may  be  expressed  as  rational  functions  of  the.  co¬ 
efficients  and  certain  irrational  adjuncts  of  the  equation. 
Galois.  —  t.  of  exchanges.  Physics ,  a  theory  proposed  in  1792 
by  the  Swiss  physicist  Prdvost,  now  universally  accepted, 
according  to  which  bodies  at  all  temperatures  are  con¬ 
tinually  radiating  heat,  but  a  body  at  constant  tempera¬ 
ture  receives  as  much  radiation  from  neighboring  bodies 
as  it  itself  radiates.  —  t.  of  forms.  Math.,  that  branch  of  the 
theory  of  numbers  which  inquires  when  a  given  function 
of  integers  may  be  made  to  assume  a  specified  integral 
value  by  choice  of  integral  values  for  certain  unknowns. 
—  t.  of  functions,  Math.,  the  theory  dealing  with  general  qual¬ 
itative  rather  than  quantitative  properties  of  functions  of 
the  complex  variable,  as  distinguished  from  the  theory  of 
functions  of  real  variables. — t.  of  incasement.  =  incasement 
theory.  —  t.  of  knowledge.  =  epistemology.  —  t.  of  preforma¬ 
tion.  See  preformation,  2.  —  t.  or  law.  of  recapitulation, 
Biol.,  the  theory  that  an  individual  in  its  embryological 
development  passes  through  stages  corresponding  more 
or  less  to  those  which  occurred  in  the  evolution  of  its  race. 
In  many  animals  such  correspondence  is  very  evident, 
theo-soph'ic  (-sbf'Tk)  )  a.  [Cf.  F.  fhSosophique.]  Of 
thO'O-SOph'i-cal  (-T-kal)  1  or  pertaining  to  theosophy. — 
the  o-soph'i  cal  ly,  adv. 

the-OS'0-phist(the-5s'o-fTst),  n.  An  adherent  of  theosophy. 
the-OS'O-phy  (-ft),  n.  [Gr.  0eo(io(f)La  knowledge  of  things 


the  o  rem'a-tist  (the'5-rPm'd- 
tTst),  a.  One  who  const  rue. 8 
theorems.  [etic.l 

the  o-rem'ic  (-Yk),  a.  Theorem- 1 
the'o  rem-ist,  n.  A  thenrema- 
1 1st.  Ohs.  [theokktics.1 

the  o-ret'ic  (the/n-rPt'Ik),  n.  =  \ 
the  o-ret'i-cal-ly,  adv.  of  theo¬ 
retical.  [A  theorist.  I 

the  o-re-ti'cian(  -r£-t ish'wn),/i. | 

theorf.  +  there. 

the-o'ri  a  (thv-o'rY-d  ;  201),  n. ; 

pi.  -RI.E(-e).  [L  See  THEORY.] 

1.  See  Cit.  “  A  correct  theoria  or 
physical  and  logical  argumen¬ 
tation  deducing  from  primary 
laws  all  the  phenomena  consti¬ 
tutes  the  noblest  achievement 
of  man  in  science.”  Encyc.  Brit. 

2.  [Gr.  0€<jjpia.]  Gr.  Antiq.  A 
state  religious  embassy  chiefly 
sent  to  Panhellenic  festivals  or 
to  consult  oracles. 

the  or'ic  (thMJr'Ik),  [See 
THEORICON.]  Or.  Antiq.  Of  or 
pertaining  to  a  public  spectacle. 
—  theorie  fund.  =  theoricon. 
the'o-ric  (the'o-rYk),  a.  Also 
the-or'i-cal  (th?-6r'Y-krtl).  [Cf. 
F.  theorique.  See  theory.]  Re¬ 
lating  to,  or  skilled  in,  theory. 
Ohs.  —  the  or'i-cal-ly,  adv.  Ohs. 
the'o  ric  (the'0-rfk),  n.  [OF. 
theorique;  cf.  L.  theorice .]  Spec¬ 
ulation  ;  theory.  Ohs. 


theorique.  th  boric. 
the'o-rize,  v.  t.  To  make  a  the¬ 
ory  about.  Rare. 
theos.  +  TH  E**E,  THIS, 
thcos.  Obs.  genitive  sing,  form 
Of  THE. 

theos.  Ahhr.  Theosophical  ; 
theosophist  ;  theosophy, 
the'o-soph  ( the'fi-sOf ),  the-os'- 
o-pher  ( tne-Os'o-ffr),  n.  A  the¬ 
osophist. 

the-os'o-phlsm  ( -fYz’m),  n.  I  Cf 
F.  thdosophisme.]  Belief  in  the¬ 
osophy. 

the  osvo  phis' ti-cal  (-f  Y  s't  Y- 

k(7l),H.  =  THEOSOPHICAL. 

the-os'o-phize  (thP-0s'6-fIz),  v. 
i.  See-izK. 

theoster.  theostre  *  thester. 
the 'o- tech  ny  (the'o-tPk/nY),  n. 
[Gr.  0eo;  god  -f  Tex*'1?  art, 
craft.]  A  scheme  or  collective 
total  of  supernatural  beings 
taking  part  in  human  affairs  ; 
also,  the  introduction  of  such 
beings  into  the  uction  of  a  poem, 
as  in  the  Iliad.  —  the'o-t  e  c  h'- 
nic  (-t5k'nTk),  a. 
theothe.  +  tithe. 
Thc-ot'o-kos,  The-ot'o-cos 
(thf-St'a-kBs),  ».  [Gr.  SeoTo- 
kos  ;  0eo,  god  -f-  root  of  ti- 
ktclv  to  bear.]  Theol.  Mother  of 
God  ;  —  an  epithet  of  the  Virgin 


divine,  fr.  0  ocro4>o<;  wise  in  the  tliiugs  of  God  ;  0e6^  God  -f- 
wise  :  cf.  F.  theosophie .]  1.  Any  system  of  philoso¬ 
phy  or  mysticism  which  proposes  to  attain  intercourse 
with  God  and  superior  spirits,  and  consequent  superhuman 
knowledge,  by  physical  processes,  as  by  the  theui  gjc  opera¬ 
tions  of  some  ancient  Platonists,  or  by  the  chemical  proc¬ 
esses  of  the  German  fire  philosophers  ;  also,  a  direct,  as 
distinguished  from  a  revealed,  knowledge  of  God,  supposed 
to  be  attained  by  extraordinary  illumination  ;  esp.,  a  direct 
insight  into  the  processes  of  the  divine  mind,  and  the  inte¬ 
rior  relations  of  the  divine  nature. 

2.  The  doctrines  and  beliefs  of  a  school  or  sect  following, 
iu  the  maiu,  Buddhistic  and  Brahmanistic  theories,  esp.  in 
teaching  a  pantheistic  evolution  and  the  doctrine  of  trans¬ 
migration.  The  “  Theosophical  Society  ”  was  fouDded  in  New 
York  in  1*7.5,  its  declared  aims  being  :  (1)  To  form  a  nucleus  of  a 
universal  brotherhood  of  humanity  without  distinction  of  race, 
creed,  or  color.  (2)  To  promote  the  study  of  Aryan  and  other 
Eastern  literatures,  religions,  and  sciences,  and  demonstrate  the 
importance  of  that  study  •  (3)  To  investigate  unexplained  laws 
of  nature  and  the  psychical  powers  latent  in  man. 
the'ow  (tha'o),  n.  [AS . ptoiv, peo.’]  0.  Eng.  /fist.  A  slave. 
In  the  earliest  English  laws  such  Bluves  are  found  ;  the  throw 
or  slave  simple  ;  .  .  .  the  wite  throw  who  is  reduced  to  slavery 
because  he  cannot  pay  his  debts.  William  Stubbs. 

the'ra  lite  (the'rd-llt),  n.  [G.  theralith  ;  Gr.  0rjpa v  to  hunt 
for  -f-  \i0oq  stone.]  f'etrog.  Any  of  a  group  of  granitoid 
rocks,  essentially  of  feldspar  (plagioclase),  neplielite,  and 
augite  ;  —  so  named  in  advance  of  their  discovery. 

Ther  a  peu'tae  (th$r/ri-pu'te),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  0*pa- 
7rei>T>7?  (pi.  0€pj.TrevT at)  an  attendant,  servant,  physician. 
See  therapeutic.]  Eccl.  Hist.  A  name  given  to  certain 
ascetics  said  to  have  dwelt  anciently  in  the  neighborhood 
of  Alexandria,  described  in  a  work  attributed  to  Philo. 

The  Therapeuter.  whether  Jews  or  Christian  monks,  appear 
in  Egypt,  and  most  probubly  they  were  Egyptian  Christians. 

I V.  Robertson  Smith. 

ther  a  peu'tic  (-pu'tTk)  )  a.  [Gr.  0epan evTt/co9,  fr.  0e- 
ther  a-peu'ti-cal  t-ti-kal)  j  poirevryj^  attendant,  servant, 
Oepane  jeiv  to  serve,  take  care  of,  treat  medically,  0epa\p  at¬ 
tendant,  servant :  cf.  F.  therapeutique .]  Med.  Of  or  per¬ 
taining  to  the  healing  art ;  concerned  in  discovering  and 
applying  remedies  for  diseases;  curative.  Cf.  prophylactic. 
ther  a  peu'tics  (-tTks),  n.  [Cf.  F.  therapeutique.']  That 
part  of  medical  science  which  treats  of  the  discovery  and 
application  of  remedies  for  diseases, 
ther'a-peu'tist  (-tlst),  n.  One  skilled  in  therapeutics, 
ther'a-py  (thgr'rt-pT),  n.  [Gr.  0epa7reia.]  a  Therapeutics  ; 
—  now  used  chiefly  in  compounds,  as  hydro  therapy,  b 
Therapeutic  quality  ;  as,  a  therapy  impaired  by  light.  R. 
there  (fchfir),  adv.  [ME.  ther  (also  thar),  AS.  pier,  also 
par  ;  akin  to  D.  dear,  G.  da,  dar,  OHG.  ddr,  Svv.  &  Dan. 
der ,  Icel.  &  Goth,  par ,  Skr.  tarhi  then,  and  E.  that.  See 
that,  pron.]  1.  In  or  at  that  place  ;  in  or  at  a  place  other 
than  that  of  the  speaker  ;  at  that  point ;  —  opposed  to  here. 

Darkness  there  might  well 
Seem  twilight  here.  Milton. 

2.  Into  or  to  that  place  ;  thither;  — after  verbs  of  motion 
or  direction.  “  The  rarest  that  e’er  came  there.”  Shale. 

3.  At  that  point,  stage,  etc.,  regarded  as  a  distinct  place  ; 
as,  he  did  not  stop  there,  but  continued  his  speech. 

4.  In  that  matter,  relation,  etc. ;  in  that  respect. 

The  law  that  threaten’d  death  becomes  thy  friend 
And  turns  it  to  exile  ;  there  art  thou  happy.  Shak. 

6.  Where;  wherever; — a  relative  use.  Ohs. 

Spend  their  good  there  it  is  reasonable.  Chaucer. 
There  is  sometimes  used  in  exclamation,  calling  the 
attention  to  something,  esp.  to  something  distant ;  as, 
there,  there !  there ,  see  that !  There  is  used  like  that  in 
hrases  of  encouragement  or  approval ;  as,  there ’s  a  good  I 
oy.  There  is  often  used  pronomiually  as  a  grammatical 
(esp.  anticipatory)  subject,  and  in  this  use,  when  intro¬ 
ducing  a  sentence  or  clause,  the  verb  precedes  its  subject. 

A  knight  there  was,  and  that  a  worthy  man.  Chaucer. 
There  is  a  path  which  no  fowl  knoweth.  Job  xxviii.  7. 
Wherever  there  is  a  sense  or  perception,  there  some  idea  is  : 
actually  produced.  Locke. 

There  have  been  that  have  delivered  themselves  from  their  ! 
ills  by  their  good  fortune  or  virtue.  Suckluiy. 

Syni  —  See  thither. 

there,  inter  j.  All  exclamation  of  alarm,  exultation,  irrita¬ 
tion,  incitement,  soothing,  etc.;  as,  there!  see  what  care¬ 
lessness  does;  there,  there!  don’t  fret. 

there'a  bout7  (th&r'd-bout7)  (  adv.  [The  latter  spelling  is  ; 
there'a-bouts  (-bouts')  |  more  commonly  used.]  [Cf. 
AS. pierabutan.]  1.  Concerning  that;  about  that.  Now  R. 

2  Near  that  place. 

3.  Near  that  number,  degree,  or  quantity;  nearly. 

Some  three  months  since,  or  thereabout.  Suckling. 
there-aft'er  (th£r-af'ter),  adv.  [AS.  pseraefter  after  that.  | 
See  there  ;  after.]  1.  After,  or  in  pursuit  or  search  of, 
that  or  them.  Obs.  Chaucer. 

2.  After  that;  afterward. 

3  According  to  that ;  accordingly. 

To  have  a  vigilant  eye  how  hooks  demenn  themselves  ns  well 
ns  men  ;  and  thereafter  to  eonfine,  imprison,  and  do  sharpest  I 
justice  on  them  as  malefactors.  Milton.  | 


4.  Obs.  a  Of  that  sort.  “  My  audience  is  not  thereafter 
Latimer,  b  In  like  manner  ;  according, 
there'a-gainst'  (thfir'd-ggnst' ;  cf.  against),  adv.  Against 
that;  against  it ;  in  opposition, 
there-at'  (thar-at';  87),  adv.  [AS .  pm  rad.]  1.  At  that 
place ;  there.  Mutt.  vii.  13. 

2.  At  that  occurrence  or  event;  upon  that ;  on  that  account. 

For  which  cause  it  blusheth  thereat.  /looker. 

there  by' (-bl' ;  87),  adv.  [AS.  pserbig.]  1.  By  that;  by 
that  means  ;  in  consequence  of  that.  Job  xxii.  21. 

2.  Connected  with  that.  “  Thereby  hangs  a  tale.”  Shak. 

3.  Thereabout;  beside  that;  near  by;  —  said  of  place, 
number,  etc. 

4.  By  it;  in  possession  of  it.  Archaic.  “  He  might  not 

come  thereby .”  Chaucer. 

there  for'  (-ffir'),  adv.  [there  -f- for.  Cf.  therefore.]  For 
that  or  this  ;  in  return  for  that  or  this  ;  for  it. 
therefore  (thar'for;  thfir'- ;  201  ;  formerly,  as  in  setises  1 
Ar  ‘4,  there-foref),  adv.  <£*  eonj.  [ME.  therfore.  See  there, 
fore,  prej).,  for  ;  cf.  therefor.]  1.  =  therefor.  Obs. 
Or  A  rchaic. 

Behold,  we  have  forsaken  all,  and  followed  thee  ;  what  shall 
we  have  therefore  f  Matt.  xix.  27. 

2.  On  that  point ;  in  that  or  this  respect.  Obs. 

3-  For  that  or  this  reason,  referring  to  something  previ¬ 
ously  stated  ;  for  that ;  on  that  account ;  consequently. 

lie  blushes  ;  therefore  he  is  guilty.  Spectator. 
Syn.  —  Therefore,  wherefore,  consequently,  accord¬ 
ingly.  so,  then  agree  in  denoting  sequence,  usually  causal; 
they  differ  in  the  closeness  of  connection  or  degree  of  for¬ 
mality  implied.  Therefore  and  wherefore  are  the  most 
formal,  and  are  employed  esp.  in  strict  reasoning  ;  conse¬ 
quently  denotes  close  causal  or  logical  sequence  ;  accord¬ 
ingly  is  freer  and  less  formal ;  so  and  then  are  lighter,  and 
do  not  necessarily  imply  a  close  inference.  See  because. 
there  from'  (thSr-from';  87),  adv.  From  this  or  that. 

Turn  not  aside  therefrom.  Josh,  xxiii.  6. 

there  in'  (-In' ;  87),  adv.  [AS. pierin,  or pserinne.]  1.  In 
or  into  that  or  this  place,  time,  or  thing.  Wyclijfte. 

2.  In  that  particular  or  respect. 

Therein  our  letters  do  not  well  agree.  Shak. 

3.  Inside  ;  within  doors.  Scot. 

there  in  aft'er  (fehSr-Tn'af'ter),  adv.  In  the  following  part 
of  that  (writing,  document,  speech,  and  the  like), 
there  in  be  fore'  (-be-for';  201),  adv.  In  the  preceding 
part  of  that  (writing,  document,  book,  etc.), 
there  in'to  (-Tn'too  ;  -Tn-too'),  adv.  Into  that  or  this, 
there-ol'  (thar-5v' ;  -5f' ;  87,  277),  adv.  [AS .pxrof.]  1.  Of 
that,  this,  or  it. 

In  the  day  that  thou  eatest  thereof,  thou  6hnlt  .  .  .  die.  Gen.  ii.  17. 
2  From  that  or  this  cause  or  particular  ;  therefrom. 

3.  Obs.  a  With  respect  to  that,  b  Thereby, 
there  on'  (thfir-5n' ;  87),  adv.  [AS.  patron.  See  there  ; 
on.]  On  that  or  this.  Chaucer. 

Then  the  king  said.  Ilang  him  thereon.  Esther  vii.  9. 
there-OUt'  (-out'),  adv.  [AS.  pverut,  or  pserute.]  1.  Out 
of  that  or  this;  therefrom.  Archaic.  Lev.  ii.  2. 

2.  On  the  outside  ;  out  of  doors.  Obs.  or  Scot.  &  Dial. Eng. 

3.  Therefore.  Obs. 

there  to'  (-too' ;  87),  adv.  [AS .pitr/5.]  1.  To  that  or  this. 

2.  Besides;  moreover;  also.  Now  Rare.  Spenser. 

there7 to- fere'  (thfir7t6o-for' ;  201),  adv.  Up  to  that  time; 

until  then  ;  before  then  ;  —  correlative  with  heretofore. 
there-un'der  (fcfe&r-un'der),  adv.  [AS.pierunder.]  Under 
that  or  this. 

there  un-to'  (thSr7uii-t6o'),adv.  Unto  that  or  this  ;  there¬ 
to  ;  besides.  Shak. 

there  up  on'  (  w-p5n'),  adv.  [Cf.  AS.  pserujtpan.]  1.  Up¬ 
on  that  or  this  ;  thereon. 

2  On  account,  or  in  consequence,  of  that  ;  therefore. 

[Hel  hopes  to  find  you  forward,  .  .  . 

And  thereupon  lie  sends  you  this  good  news.  Shak. 

3.  Immediately  after  that ;  at  once  ;  without  delay, 
there  with'  (thtr-wTth' ;  -with' ;  cf.  herewith),  adv.  [Cf. 

AS.piPrtnp.]  1.  With  that  or  this. 

I  have  learned  in  whatsoever  6tate  I  am,  therewith  to  be  con¬ 
tent.  Phil.  iv.  11. 

2.  At  the  same  time,  or  in  the  same  connection.  Obs. 

To  speak  of  strength  and  therewith  hardiness.  Chaucer. 

3.  At  the  same  time  ;  forthwith;  thereupon. 

4.  Moreover ;  besides  :  withal ;  for  all  that.  Obs.  Chaucer. 
there' with  al'  (thfir7 wTth-61'),  adv.  1.  Over  and  above  ; 

besides ;  moreover. 

And  therewithal  it  was  full  poor  and  bad.  Chaucer. 
2.  With  that  or  this  ;  therewith  ;  at  the  same  time. 

Thy  slanders  1  forgive  ;  and  therewithal 
Remit  thy  other  forfeits.  Shak. 

the-ri'a-ca  (the-rl'd-ka),  7i.  [L.  thenaca  an  antidote  to 

snake  bites,  Gr.  07 jpuuoj.  See  treacle.]  1.  Old  Med.  An 
antidote  to  poison  ;  esp.,  a  compound  of  sixty-four  drugs 
pulverized  and  reduced  with  honey  to  an  electuary  ;  — 
called  also  fheriaca  Andromachi ,  and  Venice  treacle. 

2.  Treacle;  molasses.  British  Pharm. 

the-ri'a-cal  (the-rl'd-kfil),  a.  [Cf.  F.  theriacal.]  Of  or 
pertaining  to  tlieriaca  ;  medicinal. 


Mary.  Cf.  Deipaka,  Nesto- 
k ian,  n. 

theovene.  Ohs.  pi.  of  thieij. 
theowe.  thew,  custom,  etc. 
theowedom.  +  tiiew  now. 
the'ow-man,  u. ;  pi.  -men.  [AS. 
pftow,  n.,  not  free.]  A  theow. 
the  ox-e'ni-a(  the  Bk-s."'in-a ),». 
j»l.  [XL.,  fr.  Gr.  0eo£r»/i.a.j  Gr. 
Antiq.  The  feasting  of  a  god. 
thequether.  +  though  wheth¬ 
er. 

ther.  +  TAR.  THAR, 
ther.  Obs.  or  dial.  var.  of  their. 
ther.  Obs.  or  Scot.  var.  of 
there.  [fern,  form  of  the. I 
ther.  Obs.  gen.  and  dat.  sing. | 
th3raboute.  +  thereabout. 
Ther'a-ca  (ther'd-ka).  P.  Bib. 
The-rae'an  (thf-re'dn),  a.  [  L. 
Theraeus.]  Of  or  pert,  to  the 
island  of  Thera,  north  of  Crete, 
ther  a  peu'siB  (thgr'd-pa'sYs), 
n.  [NL.]  Therapeutics, 
ther  a-peu' tic  (-tYk),  n.  A  heal¬ 
ing  or  curative  medicine. 
Ther'a-peu'tic,  n.  One  of  the 
Therapeutse.  —  o.  Pert,  to  Ther¬ 
apeutic.  [TH  KRAPEUTICAE.  I 
ther  a  peu'ti-cal-ly,  adr.  of| 
Ther  a^phos'i-d*  (-ffiB'Y-de),  n. 
pi.  [NL.,  prob.  fr.  Gr.  0q p  an 
animal  4-  a(f)ocrLOvv  to  dedicate, 
devote.]  Zonl.  A  family  of 


large  spiilers  with  four  lung  slits 
and  the  terminal  joint  of  the 
ehelicera?  moving  horizontally. 
It  includes  the  trapdoor  spiders, 
bird  spiders,  and  their  allies. 
Ther  a-pho'sa  (-to'so)  is  the 
type  genus.  —  t h  e  r'a-p  h  o  s  e 
(ther'd-los),  a.  V  n.  —  ther  a- 
phos'id  (-fhs'Yd).  n. 
theraphyn.  teraphim. 

ther'a-pist  (thPr'd-pYst).  Var. 
of  THERAPEUTIST.  Rare. 
therapon.  thereupon. 

The ' ras  <  th e 'rd s ).  Bib. 
theratour.  adv.  [Cf.  there; 
out;  over.]  Over  or  more 
than  that.  Ohs. 
theravein.  +  thereaoain. 
therbi.  +  thereby. 
therbifore.  +  the  re  before. 
there.  «*•  their.  (the. I 

there.  Obs.  dative  feminine  of  | 
there,  n.  An  abstraction  of 
mere  position  in  apposition  (to 
a  “here”).  See  here,  n. 
there'a-gain',  thereagalns.  adv. 
[Cl.  AS.  pterongfan.]  There- 
ngainst.  Obs.  [them  or  it.  /»*. I 
there  among',  a  dr.  Among  | 
therean.  +  thereon. 
there  -a-nent',  adr.  Concern¬ 
ing  that.  Obs.  or  Scot. 
thereas.  eonj.  Where.  Obs. 
there'a-way',  adr.  There, 
there'be-fore',  adv.  Also  there'- 


bi-forn'.  Before  that  time.  Obs. 
there-ben'  (thar-bf-n'),  adv. 
Within;  in  an  inner  room.  Scot. 
there' be-slde',  adv.  By  the 
side  of  that.  Rare. 
the-reck'ly  tthP-rPk'lY).  Scot. 
&  dial.  Eng.  corrupt,  form  of 

DIRECTLY.  [below.  Ob8. 1 

there-down', adv.  Downwards;! 
there-forth',  adv.  Obs.  a  By 
that  way.  b  In  the  open  air. 
there-fro',  adv.  Thence.  Obs. 
there-hence'.  adv.  Thence;  on 
that  account.  Obs. 
there'in-til',  adv.  Therein.  Obs. 
theremid.  adr.  Therewith.  Obs. 
ther'ence  (thar'ens).  Dial, 
var.  Of  THERKHENCE. 
there'ness.  n.  See -ness. 
there-next',  adv.  Next  to  it  ; 
soon  after.  Obs.  [place.  Obs.  I 
there-nigh',  adv.  Near  to  that! 
the're-ol'o-gist  (t  h  e'rC-5  1'6- 
jTst),  w.  Therapeutist,  [peutics.  I 
the  re-ol'o-gy  <-jY),  n.  Thera-| 
there  o'ver.  adr.  Over  that. 
The-re'Ba  (t  ?-r  e's  d  ;  -z  a),  n. 
[F.  Thtrhse  or  Sp.  or  It.  Teresa: 
all  fr.  L.  Thera  sin.)  Fern.  prop, 
name.  F.  Thfrese  (ta'rnz')  ; 
It.  Teresa  (ta-rr'zii);  Sp.  Teresa 
(ta-ra'sa) ;  Pg.  Theresa  (ta-ra'- 
zii)  ;  G.  Therese  (t£-rii'z£).  — 
Dim.  Ter'ry,  Tra'ey. 
the  rese'  (t5-res')f  n.  [Prob.  so 


called  from  Maria  Theresa.)  A 
woman’s  gauze  kerchief  worn 
on  the  head  in  the  18tli  century. 
Obs.  or  Hist.  [  Obs.  I 

i  there-thence'.  adv.  Thence.  | 
there  through',  adv.  a  Through 
that,  b  Because.  Obs. 
there-til',  there- till'  (Scot. 
thar-tYl')*ac/f.  Thither  ;  also,  in 
addition  to.  Obs.  or  Scot.  [Obs.  I 
theretoward,  adv.  Towards  it.  | 
there-up',  adr.  Up  there;  above; 
also,  heretofore.  Obs. 

The-rev'i  dae  (th$-r£v'Y-de),  n. 
vl.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  (typeueiuto 
hunt.]  Zool.  The  family  con¬ 
stituted  by  the  stiletto  flies, 
therevore'  +  therefore. 
there-while',  adv.  In  the  mean 
time  ;  whilst.  Obs. 
there- whiles',  adv.  =  there- 
whii.k.  Obs.  (that.  Rare. I 
there' with  in',  adv.  Within! 
therf.  f  thar,  r. 
therf,  a.  [AS.  peorf ;  akin  to 
OHG.  derb,  Icel.  pjarfr.)  Not 
fermented  ;  unleavened.  Obs. 
therf'ling,  n.  [  AS. peorfting,  fr. 
peorf  u n fermented .]  Anything 
|  unfermented.  Obs. 
therforne,  adv.  Therefore.  Obs. 
therfro  -fr  therefro. 

,  therhuile.  +  therewhile. 

I  the'ri-ac  (tne'rl-ik),  n.  [F. 
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the'ri-an-throp'ic  (the'rY-5n-thr5p'Yk),  a.  [ therio -  -|-  Gr. 
dpfl^ioxro?  man.]  Combining  human  and  bestial  form,  as 
the  centaur  ;  also,  pert,  to  religions  in  which  the  deities 
worshiped  are  conceived  as  partly  human,  partly  animal 
in  form.  — the'ri-an'thro-pism  (-Su'thrft-pTz’m),  n. 
the'ri-O-  (the'rl-o-).  Combining  form  from  Greek  Grjp iov, 
beast ,  dim.  of  Greek  Gyp  beast. 

the'ri-o-mor'phic  (-m8r'£Tk)  )  a.  [Gr.  Gypiopopfios  ;  0tj- 

thc'ri-o-mor'phous  (-mSr'fus)  )  pi  01/  wild  beast  |uop»/>vj 
form.]  Having  an  animal  form  ;  as,  theriomorphic  gods, 
'therlum.  A  Modern  Latin  suffix  from  Greek  6r\pLov,  beast. 
therm  (tliGrm),  n.  [Cf.^F.  thermes,  pi.  See  therms.] 

1.  A  hot  bath  ;  hence,  any  bath  or  pool  of  water.  Obs. 

2.  Physics.  [Gr.  Oeppr)  heat.]  The  greater  calorie,  equal 
to  4.2  X  107  ergs  ;  —  a  name  proposed  by  a  committee  of 
the  British  Association  of  Science,  in  1890.  Sometimes 
also :  a  The  small  calorie,  b  A  practical  unit  equal  to 
1,000  great  calories. 

ther'mae  (tliGr'me),  n.  pi.  [L.  See  thermal.]  Warm 
springs  or  baths  ;  specif..  Class.  Antiq .,  the  baths  of  a  pub¬ 
lic  establishment  for  bathing ;  also,  the  establishment, 
therm  aBS-the'si-a,  therm  os  the'si-a  (thGrm'es-the'sT-d ; 
-zhY-d),  n.  [NL.;  thermo-  -f -  sesthesia.]  Physiol.  Sensi¬ 
tiveness  to  heat. 

therm'aBS  the  si-om'e  ter  (-gs-the'sY-bm'e-ter),  n.  Also 
therm'es  the'si  om'e  ter.  [ihermsesthesia  -j-  -meter.] 
Physiol.  An  instrument  for  testing  thermsesthesia. 
thermal  (thGr'mftl),  a.  [L.  thermae  hot  springs,  fr.  Gr. 
Gepaan,  pi.  of  6ipfir\  heat,  fr.  0ep,uos  hot,  warm,  Oepeiv  to 
warm,  make  hot;  akin  to  L.  fonnus  warm  (cf.  forceps), 
and  perh.  to  E.  warm.]  1.  Of  or  pert,  to  thermae. 

2.  Of  or  pert,  to  heat;  warm;  hot  ;  as,  thermal  waters, 
thermal  conductivity.  Physics,  capability  to  conduct  heat; 
also,  the  quantity  of  heat  that  passes  in  unit  time  through 
unit  area  of  plate  whose  thickness  is  unity,  when  its  oppo¬ 
site  faces  differ  in  temperature  by  one  degree.  —  t.  equator, 
Meteor.^  the  region  of  the  earth  inclosed  within  the  annual 
isotherms  of  80°,  including  the  northern  part  of  South 
America  and  the  greater  part  of  Africa  and  India;  also, 
the  middle  line  of  this  belt.  — t.  metamorphism.  See  meta- 
morphism,  2.  —  t.  paradox.  Physics ,  a  well-known  experi¬ 
ment  in  heat  in  which  a  flask  of  boiling  water,  having  been 
removed  from  the  flame,  corked,  and  inverted,  is  made  to 
boil  again  bv  the  application  of  cold.  The  effect  of  the 
cold  is  to  reduce  the  pressure  of  the  vapor  and  thus  lower 
the  boiling  point  of  the  water.  —  t  parameters.  Math.,u 
and  i t  (through  which  .r,  y,  are  expressed)  when  ds-  = 
E(dn 2  +  dv2),  G  =  E.  F-  -  i>,  ds  being  the  curve  element  and 
E ,  F,  G  the  fundamental  magnitudes  of  first  order.  —  t. 
spectrum.  See  spectrum,  2.  —  t.  unit.  Physics ,  a  unit  chosen 
for  the  comparison  or  calculation  of  quantities  of  heat,  as 
the  calorie  or  the  British  thermal  unit, 
ther  man'ti  dote  (ther-man'tY-dot),  n.  [Gr.  Oeppy  heat  -f- 
antidote.]  A  device  for  circulating  and  cooling  the  air, 
consisting  essentially  of  a  kind  of  rotating  wheel  fitted  in 
a  window  and  incased  in  wet  tatties.  India. 
Uier'ma-tol'o-gy  (thGr'md-t<51'o-jY),  n.  [Gr.  6eppr}  heat  -f- 
-logy.]  Science  of  heat,  esp.  of  using  hot  springs,  baths, 
etc.,  in  treating  disease.  —  ther'ma-tcl'O-gist  (-jTst),  n. 
ther'mlc  (tliGr'mYk),  a.  [Gr.  Bipp-q  heat.]  Of  or  pertain¬ 
ing  to  heat  ;  due  to  heat ;  thermal ;  as,  thermic  lines, 
thermic  anomaly,  Meteor.,  the  difference  of  the  mean  tem¬ 
perature  of  a  place  from  the  normal  temperature  of  its  lat¬ 
itude.— t.  balance.  =  bolometer.  —  t.  fever,  Med.,  fever 
due  to  sunstroke.  —  t.  weight.  =  heat  weight. 
Ther'mi'dor'  (tgr'me'dor' ;  E.  tliGr'mY-dSr'),  n.  [F.,  fr. 
Gr.  Oepfxrf  heat  -(-  Siopov  gift.]  The  eleventh  month  of  the 
French  Revolutionary  calendar,  commencing  July  19.  See 
Revolutionary  calendar. 

Ther'mi  do'ri-an  (thGr'mY-do'rY-an  ;  201),  a.  [F.  therm i- 
dorien.  See  Thermidor.]  Lit.,  of  or  pert,  to  Thermidor  ; 
hence,  designating,  or  pert,  to,  the  Tliermidorians.  —  n.  F. 
Hist.  One  who  shared  in,  or  sympathized  with,  the  over¬ 
throw  of  Robespierre,  on  the  9th  Thermidor  (July  27),  1794. 
ther'mite  (thfir'mit),  n.  Also  ther'mit  [Gr.  Bepprj  heat 
-f-  -ite.]  A  mixture  of  aluminium  in  fine  grains  or  filings 
with  some  metallic  oxide,  usually  of  iron  or  of  chromium. 
On  being  heated  by  a  priming,  as  of  magnesium  powder, 
the  aluminium  combines  violently  with  the  oxygen  of  the 
oxide,  setting  free  the  metal,  producing  a  fluid  slag,  and 
generating  great  heat.  It  is  used  in  welding  steel  rails 
and  for  other  purposes.  By  extension,  any  of  various 
mixtures  of  a  metal  (as  calcium  or  magnesium)  or  metallic 
alloy  with  a  metallic  compound,  having  similar  properties. 
The  process  of  welding,  casting,  etc.,  with  thermite  is 
callecf  the  thermite  proceso. 

ther'mo-  (thGr'mo-).  Combining  form  from  Greek  Beppy, 
heat ,  Bepp 69,  hot,  warm ,  as  in  Mcrwochemistry ;  specif., 
abbr.  of  thermoelectric,  as  in  Mermobattery. 
thermoanaes the'si-a  or  -anes-the'si-a  (-Sn'Ss-the'sY-d; 
-zhY-ri),  n.  [NL.]  Med.  Loss  of  power  to  distinguish 
heat  or  cold  by  touch. 

ther'mo-bar'o  graph  (-b£r'o-gr&f),  n.  Physics.  An  instru¬ 
ment  for  recording  simultaneously  the  pressure  and  tem¬ 
perature  of  a  gas;  a  combined  thermograph  and  barograph, 
ther'mo-ba-rom'e-ter  (-bd-rom'e-ter),  n.  Physics,  a  A 
hypsometer.  b  A  siphon  barometer  adapted  to  be  used 
also  as  a  thermometer. 

ther  mo-bat' ter-y  (-bSt'er-Y),  n.  A  thermopile, 
thermo-cau'ter-y  (-k6'ter-t),  n.  Suig.  Cautery  by  the 
application  of  heat. 

ther  mo-chem'ic  (-kgm'Yk)  (  a.  Of,  pert,  to,  or  obtained 
ther  mo-chom'i  cal  (-Y-kal)  j  by,  thermochemistry, 
ther  mo-chem'ist  (-Yst),  n.  One  who  makes  a  specialty 
of,  or  one  who  is  versed  in,  thermochemistry. 
ther7 mo-chem'is-try  (-Ts-trT),  n.  That  branch  of  chemi¬ 
cal  science  which  treats  of  the  relations  existing  between 
chemical  action  and  heat.  See  endothermic,  exothermic. 


ther'mo-chro'ic  (-kr5'Yk),  a.  [thermo-  -f-  - chroic .]  Pert, 
to  or  designating  heat  rays  that  have  undergone  selective 
absorption  and  are  therefore  analogous  to  colored  light  rays, 
ther'mo- chro  sy  (t  h  G  r'm  o-k  r  o's  T  ;  ther-mok'ro-sY),  n. 
[ thermo -  -f-  Gr.  \py><r is  coloring.]  Physics.  The  property 
of  being  or  becoming  thermochroic. 

ther'mo-cou'ple  (tliGr'iuo-kup'’!),  n.  A  thermoelectric 
couple. 

ther'mo  cur  rent  (-kfir'ent),  n.  Physics.  A  current  de¬ 
veloped  or  set  in  motion  by  heat ;  specif.,  an  electric  cur¬ 
rent,  in  a  heterogeneous  circuit,  due  to  differences  of  tem¬ 
perature  between  the  junctions  of  the  substances  of  which 
the  circuit  is  composed.  See  thermoelectricity. 
ther  mo-dif-fu'sion  (-dY-fu'zhftn),  n.  Thermal  diffusion, 
ther'mo-din  (thGr'mo-dln),  n.  [G.,  fr.  Gr.  Beppy  heat.] 
Pharm.  A  white  crystalline  substance  derived  from  ureth¬ 
ane,  used  in  medicine  as  an  antipyretic,  etc. 
ther'mo-dy-nam'ic  (-di-n&m'Yk  ;  -dT-)  j  a.  Physics.  Relat- 
ther7mo-dy-nam'i-cal  (-nSm'T-kal)  f  ing  to  thermody¬ 
namics  ;  caused  or  operated  by  force  due  to  the  application* 
of  heat.  —  ther  mo  dy  nam'i  cal  ly,  adv. 
thermodynamic  function.  See  entropy. 
ther7mo-dy-nam'ics  (-Tks),  n.  The  science  which  treats 
of  the  mechanical  action  or  relations  of  heat, 
ther  mo-e-Iec'tric  (-e-lek'tr!k)  (  a.  Of  or  pert,  to  thermo- 
ther  mo-e  lec'tri  cal  (-trY-kal)  I  electricity, 
thermoelectric  couple  or  pair.  Elec.,  a  union  of  two  conduc¬ 
tors,  as  bars  or  wires  of  dissimilar  metals  joined  at  their 
extremities,  for  producing  a  thermoelectric  current.  —  t. 
inversion,  reversal  in  direction  of  a  current  produced  by  a 
thermocouple  when  the  difference  of  temperature  is  in¬ 
creased  beyond  a  certain  neutral  point.— t.  multiplier, Elec., 
a  thermopile.  —  t.  pair.  Elec.  =  thermoelectric  couple. 

—  t.  pile,  a  thermopile.  —  t.  powor  of  a  metal,  electromotive 
force  of  a  pair  composed  of  the  metal  in  question  and  of  a 
standard  metal  (lead)  when  the  difference  in  temperature 
of  the  two  junctions  is  one  degree  Centigrade.  —  t.  series, 
a  series  of  conductors  arranged  in  the  order  of  their  ther¬ 
moelectric  powers.  —  t.  thermometer.  See  thermometer. 

—  ther  -mo  e-lec'tri  cal  ly,  adv. 

ther7mo-e-lec-tric'i-ty  (-e-lgk-trYs'Y-tY),  n.  Electricity  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  direct  action  of  heat,  as  by  the  unequal  heat¬ 
ing  of  a  circuit  composed  of  two  dissimilar  metals ;  also, 
the  branch  of  electricity  that  deals  with  such  phenomena. 
Wherever  two  dissimilar  conductors  come  in  contact  there 
is  a  difference  of  electric  potential,  and  if  their  other  ends 
are  joined  and  the  two  junctions  maintained  at  different 
temperatures  an  electric  current  will  be  produced  in  the 
circuit  thus  formed.  Conversely,  when  a  current  passes 
through  such  a  junction  a  heating  or  cooling  occurs,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  direction  of  the  current  (Peltier  effect).  The 
thermoelectric  properties  of  most  metals  vary  with  the 
temperature,  hence  electromotive  force  is  also  observed  at 
the  junction  of  two  differently  heated  portions  of  a  metal. 
ther7mo-e-lec-trom'e-ter  (-tr5tn'e-ter),  n.  An  instrument 
to  measure  the  strength  of  an  electric  current  by  the  heat 
which  it  produces,  or  to  determine  the  heat  developed  by  it. 
ther  mo  e-lec'tro-mo'tive  (-e-lek'tro-mo'tYv),  a.  Pert,  to 
or  designating  the  force  causing  thermoelectric  currents. 
ther7mo-el'e-ment(-51'e-m?nt),??.  A  thermoelectric  couple, 
thermo-ex-ci'to-ry  (-gk-si'to-rY),  a.  Physiol.  Exciting 
the  production  of  heat  in  the  body. 

ther7mo-gal7va-nom'e-ter  (-gal'vd-nbm'e-ter),  n.  A  gal¬ 
vanometer  combined  with  a  thermocouple,  for  detecting 
and  measuring  small  differences  of  temperature, 
thermo-gen'e-sis  (-jSn'e-sYs),  n.  [ thermo -  -f  -genesis.] 
Physiol.  Production  of  heat  in  the  body  by  oxidation,  etc. 

—  ther'mo  ge  net'ic  (-je-nSt'Yk),  a. 

ther'mo-gen'ic  (-jgn'Yk),  a.  Physiol.  Relating  to  heat,  or 
to  the  production  of  heat ;  producing  heat ;  thermogenous. 
ther  mog'e-nous  (ther-m&j'e-iiMs),  a.  [ thermo -  -j-  -genous.] 
Physiol.  Producing  heat ;  thermogenic, 
ther'mo-gram  (thGr'm$-gr&m),  n.  Physics.  The  trace  or 
record  made  by  means  of  a  thermograph, 
ther'mo  graph  (  grAf),  n.  A  self-registering  thermometer, 
ther  mog'ra  phy  (ther-mSg'rd-fT),  n.  [thermo-  +  -graphy.] 
Any  process  of  writing  involving  the  use  of  heat, 
ther'mo-in  hib'i-to-ry  (t  h  G  r'm  6-T  n-h  T  b'Y-t  6-r  T),  a. 
Physiol.  Pertaining  to  or  designating  nerves  whose  func¬ 
tion  is  to  inhibit  the  production  of  heat  in  the  body, 
ther  mo-junc'tion  (-jiiqk'sh&n),  n.  Elec.  A  junction  of 
two  dissimilar  conductors  used  to  produce  a  thermoelectric 
current,  as  in  one  form  of  pyrometer  ;  a  thermocouple, 
ther'mo-la'bile  (-la'bTl ;  -ISb'Tl ;  cf.  labile),  a.  [ thermo - 
-}-  labile .]  Physiol.  Chon.  Sensitive  to  heat; — said  of 
substances,  as  immune  bodies,  which  lose  their  character¬ 
istic  properties  on  being  heated  to  or  somewhat  above  55°  C. 
ther  mo-lu'mi-nes'cence  (-lu'mY-ngs'?ns),  n.  Physics. 
Luminescence  exhibited  by  a  substance  on  being  moder¬ 
ately  heated.  It  is  shown  esp.  by  certain  substances  that 
have  been  exposed  to  the  action  of  light  or  to  the  cathode 
rays.  —  ther  mo-lu'ml-nes'cent  (-ent),  a. 
ther-mol'y-sis  (ther-mbl'i-sYs),  n.  [ thermo -  -f-  -lysis.] 

1.  Chem.  Dissociation  by  heat. 

2.  Physiol.  The  loss  of  heat  from  the  body, 
ther'mo-lyt'ic  (thGr'mo-ltt'Tk),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to 

thermolysis. 

ther'mo-lyze  (thGr'mo-liz),  v.  t.  ;  -lyzed  (-llzd) ;  -lyz'ino 
(-llz'Ing).  Chem.  To  subject  to  thermolysis, 
ther  mom'e-ter  (ther-mom'e-ter),  n.  [thermo-  -}-  -meter : 
cf.  F .  thermo  metre.  See  thermal.]  Any  device  for  meas¬ 
uring  temperature.  Strictly  speaking,  temperature  is  not 
a  measurable  property,  but  its  rise  and  fall  can  be  esti¬ 
mated  in  terms  of  accompanying  changes.  In  most  ther¬ 
mometers  the  expansion  and  contraction  of  a  liquid  or  gas 
are  utilized.  The  common  form  consists  of  a  glass  tube  of 
capillary  bore,  terminating  in  a  bulb,  and  containing  mer¬ 
cury  or  alcohol,  which  indicates  the  degree  of  heat  to 


which  it  is  exposed  by  the  amount  of  space  it  occupies,  as 
shown  by  the  position  of  the  top  of  the  liquid  column  on  a 
graduated  scale.  See  centigrade,  Fah¬ 
renheit,  Reaumur.  See  also  register 
thermometer.  The  gas  thermometer  con¬ 
sists  of  a  body  of  gas  suitably  confined 
so  that  its  changes  of  volume  (at  con¬ 
stant  pressure)  or  changes  of  pressure 
(at  constant  volume)  can  be  noted. 

Physicists  have  adopted  as  a  standard 
the  constant  volume  hydrogen  ther¬ 
mometer,  in  connection  with  the  centi¬ 
grade  scale.  The  metallic  thermometer 
indicates  changes  of  temperature  by  the 
expansion  or  contraction  of  rods  or 
strips  of  metal.  Electric  thermometers 
are  of  two  kinds:  (1)  Resistance  ther¬ 
mometers,  based  on  the  increase  in  the 
electric  resistance  of  metals  with  in¬ 
crease  in  the  temperature.  Usually  the 
resistance  of  a  platinum  wire  is  meas¬ 
ured,  when  the  instrument  is  called  also 
a  platinum  thermometer.  (2)  Thermoelec¬ 
tric  thermometers,  essentially  thermo¬ 
electric  couples.  Temperatures  may 
also  be  measured  by  means  of  a  set  of 
cones  fusing  at  different  points,  by  the 
calorimeter,  etc.  Cf.  pyrometer,  b. 

To  reduce  degrees  Fahrenheit  to 
degrees  centigrade,  subtract  32°  and 
multiply  by  | ;  to  reduce  degrees  centi¬ 
grade  to  degrees  Fahrenheit,  multiply 
by  §  and  add  32°.  To  reduce  degrees 
Reaumur  to  degrees  centigrade,  multi¬ 
ply  by  |. 

ther  mo-met'ric  (thfir'mo-mgt'rTk)  ) 
ther  mo-met'ri  cal  (-mSt'rT-kai)  ] 

[Cf.  F.  thermometrique .]  Of  or  pert,  to  a 
thermometer  or  thermometry ;  made  or 
ascertained  by  means  of  a  thermometer, 
thermometric  conductivity.  Physics,  the 
thermal  conductivity  when  the  unit  of 
heat  used  is  the  heat  required  to  raise 
a  unit  volume  one  degree. 

—  ther'mo  met 'ri  cal-ly,  adv. 
ther  mo  met'ro  graph  (-mSt'16-graf), 

7i.  [ thermo -  -f-  metro — f-  -graph.]  A 

self-registering  thermometer, 
ther  mom'e-try  (ther-m5m'e-trT),  n. 

The  measurement  of  temperature, 
ther  mo  mo'tive  (thfir'mo-mo'tlv),  a. 

Of  or  pertaining  to  the  production  of 
motion  by  heat ;  —  used  specif,  with 
reference  to  hot-air  engines, 
ther  mo  mo'tor  (  ter),  n.  A  heat  en¬ 
gine  ;  a  hot-air  engine, 
ther 7  mo  -  neu  -  ro '  sis  (-nu-ro'sTs),  n. 

[NL.]  Med.  a  A  neurosis  caused  by 
exposure  to  heat,  b  A  neurosis  causing 
rise  or  fall  of  a  body’s  temperature, 
ther'mo-neu-tral'i-ty  (-nu-trSl'T-tT),  n.  Chem.  Neutrality 
as  regards  heat  effects.  See  law  of  thermoneutrality. 
ther'mo-phil'ic  (-fll'Tk),  a.  [ thermo -  -j-  -phil  -j-  -ic.] 
Heat-loving;  —  applied  esp.  to  certain  bacteria, 
ther 'mo-phone  (thGr'mo-fon),  n.  [ thermo -  -}-  -phone.] 

1.  A  portable  form  of  telethermometer,  using  a  telephone 
in  connection  with  a  differential  thermometer. 

2.  A  telephone  involving  heat  effects,  as  changes  in  tem¬ 
perature  (hence  in  length)  due  to  pulsations  of  the  line  cur¬ 
rent  in  a  fine  wire  connected  with  the  receiver  diaphragm. 

ther'mo-phore  (-for  ;  201),  7 1.  [ thermo — f-  -phore.]  An 

apparatus  for  conveying  heat,  as  a  case  containing  material 
which  retains  its  heat  for  a  considerable  period. 


Combination  Ther¬ 
mometer  showing 
Centigrade,  Fahren¬ 
heit,  and  Reaumur 
Scales,  and  their 
relative  grudation. 


ther'mo-pile  (-pll),  w.  [thermo- -{-pile  a  heap.]  Physics. 
An  apparatus  consisting  of  a  number  of  thermoelectric 
couples,  as  of  antimony  and  bismuth  or  of  copper  sulphide 
and  German  silver,  combined  so  as  to  multiply  the  effect. 
It  is  used  to  generate  electric  currents  for  certain  pur¬ 
poses  and  also,  in  a  very  sensitive  form,  for  determining 
slight  differences  in  temperature. 

thermo-plas'tic  (-pias'tTk),  a.  [thermo-  +  -plastic.] 
Designating  a  kind  of  putty  made  of  ordinary  putty  mixed 
with  tallow  or  a  nondrying  oil  to  give  it  a  lasting  pliability 
and  enable  it  to  take  up  the  expansion  and  contraction 
of  large  panes  of  glass  exposed  to  alternate  heat  and  cold. 
Ther-mop'sis  (ther-mbp'sis),  n.  [Gr.  Gtppos  lupine  -f- 
-opsis.]  Bot.  A  genus  of  American  and  Asiatic  fabaceous 
herbs  having  trifoliolate  stipulate  leaves  and  showy  yellow 
or  purple  racemose  flowers.  Several  are  cultivated, 
ther'mo  reg'u-la'tor  (thGr'mo-rSg'u-la'ter),  n.  Physics. 

A  device  for  the  regulation  of  temperature  ;  a  thermostat, 
ther 'mo-scope  (thGr'mo-skop),  n.  [thermo-  -f-  -scope.] 
Physics.  An  instrument  for  indicating  changes  of  tempera¬ 
ture  without  accurate  measurement  in  degrees,  esp.  one 
contrived  by  Count  Rumford  which,  as  modified  by  Pro¬ 
fessor  Leslie,  was  later  called  the  differential  thermometer. 
—ther'mo  scop'ic  (  skbp'Tk),  ther'mo  scop'i-cal(-T-k<51), 
a.  —ther  mo-scop'i  cal  ly,  adv. 
ther'mo  Si'phon  (-si'fbn),  n.  All  arrangement  of  siphon 
tubes  for  assisting  circulation  in  a  liquid, 
ther'mo- sta'ble  (-sta'b’l),  a.  [thermo-  -f-  stable  fixed.] 
Physiol.  Chem.  Capable  of  being  heated  to  or  somewhat 
above  55°  C.  without  loss  of  special  properties  ;  — said  of 
immune  substances,  etc. 

ther'mo  stat  (thGr'mo-stSt),  n.  [thermo-  -f  Gr.  icrrauai 
to  make  to  stand.]  Physics.  An  automatic  device  for  reg¬ 
ulating  temperature  by  utilizing  the  expansion  of  solids, 
liquids,  or  gases  subjected  to  heat,  as  in  opening  or  closing 


thirxaque,  OF.  tiriaque,  tiria- 

cle.  See  THERIACA,  TRKACLE.] 
Theriaca. 

the'ri-alithe'rt-fTlj.a.  Theriac. 
theribynte.  *t*  terebinth. 
The^i-di'i-dae  (the'rt-dT'T-de), 
n.  pi.  [NL.  ;  Gr.  Orjp'Siov  a 
small  animal  +  -i(/«'e.]  Zool.  A 
family  of  spiders,  usually  with 
a  small  globose  body  and  slen¬ 
der  l^gs.  The-rld'i-um  (the-rTd'- 
T-um)  is  the  tvpe  genus. 
the'Tl-od'ic  (the'r  T-5  d'Y  k),  a. 
[Gr.  9r)puij8ri<;.)  Malignant. 

T  h  e'r  i-o-d  o  n't  &  (-8-d  5  n't  &), 
The  ri  o-don'tl-a  (-shY-d),  n.  pi. 
[NL.  i  therio-  +  Gr.  i>6ous,  o6ok- 


tos,  a  tooth.]  Pair  on.  An  or-  j 

der  or  suborder  of  theromor- 
phous  reptiles  with  teeth  differ¬ 
entiated  into  incisors,  prominent 
canines,  and  multicuspid  or  tu- 
berculated  molars.  Thev  are 
mostly  known  from  skulls  found 
in  the  Permian  and  Triassic  for¬ 
mations  of  South  Africa.  In 
older  classifications  the  division 
is  nearly  or  quite  equivalent  to 
Theromorphn.  —  the'rl-o-dont' 
(the'rY-ft-dbnt''),  a.  n. 
the'rl  o-man  cy  (the'rY-6-mfin/- 
sY),  w.  [therio-  +  -manri/,]  I)iv. 
ination  by  observation  of  wild 
animals. 

therke.  -fr  thark. 


therl.  +  thirl. 

therm.  Var.  of  tiiarm. 
therm.  Abbr.  Thermometer, 
ther  mal-ge'sl-a  (th0r'mM-je'- 
sT-d  ;  -zY-a),  n.  [NL.  ;  thermo- 
q-  alpesia.]  Med.  Production  of 
pain  by  the  application  of  heat, 
ther'mal-ly.  adv.  of  thermal. 
ther-man'tic  (thfr-mUn'tYk),  n. 
[Gr.  OepfjLavTLKns  capable  of 
besting:  cf.  F.  thermantique, n.] 
Medicine  to  promote  heat.  Obs. 
ther'me-fy,  v.  t.  [Gr.  Gepprj 
heat  -f  -///.]  To  heat  (one’s  self) 
by  overeating.  Obs. 
Ther'me-leth  (thQr'm$-leth). 
Bib. 


ther-met'o-graph  (th?r-nv  t'iV 

graf),  ther-met'ro-graph  (-r&- 
graf),  it.  =  Til  EK.MOMETRO- 
uRaph.  [Thermic.  I 

ther'ml-cal  (thOr'mY-kdl),  a.  \ 
ther'mi-cal-ly,  adv.  of  ther¬ 
mic,  thkrmical.  See -ly. 
thermide.  thrremid. 
ther-mif'u-gin  (thCr-mYf'fi-jYn ; 
-jen  s  184),  n.  [Gr.  Oepp-q  heat 
+  lj.  fw/cre  to  flee.]  Pharm.  A 
white  crystalline  substance  used 
as  an  antipyretic.  Chemically, 
it  is  the  sodium  salt  of  a  com¬ 
plex  derivative  of  quinoline, 
ther  mo-dy  nam'l-clat  (t  h  fl  r'- 
mu-dl-nftm'Y-sYst  :  -dl-),n.  See 

-1ST. 


ther'mo-gen  (thQr'mfi-jgn),  tt. 

[thermo-  -f  -gen.]  Old  Chem. 
Caloric  ;  heat,  regarded  as  a 
mnterial  but  imponderable  sub- 
stftnce. 

tlier-mog'e-ny  (th5r-m8j'?-nY), 

n.  =  THERMOOENES1S. 

ther  mo-kin  e  mat'ica  (t  h  fl  r'- 
1116-kYiPf-mat'Yks  ;  -kPnf1-),  m. 
The  study  of  the  motion  or 
motive  power  of  heat, 
ther-mol'o-gy  (th<5r-mfil'6-jY), 
n.  [ thermo-  4-  -long.]  The  sci¬ 
ence  of,  or  a  treatise  on.  heat, 
ther  mo  mag-net'ic  (thflr'mC- 
mftg  net'Ik),  n.  Pyromagnetic. 
—  thermo  mag 'net  ism.  n. 
ther'mo-met'armor'phism.  n. 


Geot.  Metamorphism  due  to 
heat  [thermopile.l 

ther  mo-mul'ti-pli'er,  n.  A| 
ther  mo-na'trite  (thOr'mfl-na'- 
trlt),  n.  [thermo-  +  natron  + 
-ite.]  Native  hydrous  sodium 
earhonate.  NaoCO.vILG,  found 
in  some  lakes  and  alkali  soilR. 
ther'mo-pair  (thOr'mtbparO.n. 
Elec.  A  thermoelectric  couple, 
ther-moph'l-loui  (thfr-niOf'Y- 
bts),  a.  Thermophilic, 
ther  mo  pol  yp-noe'a  (thffr'mfi- 
p5l'I  p-ne'a),  n.  [thermo-  + 
poly-  +  Gr.  nvoifi  breath.]  Phm- 
iol.  Rapid  breathing  caused  by 
exposure  to  heat.  —  ther  ms 
poPyp-noe'lc  (-Yk),  a. 


ale,  senate,  c&re,  iim,  dccount,  arm,  ask,  sofa;  eve,  Svent,  8nd,  recent,  maker;  ice,  Ill,  old,  6bey,  orb,  5dd,  s8ft,  connect ; 

||  Foreign  Word.  +  Obsolete  Variant  of.  -f-  combined  with.  =  equals. 


use,  unite,  urn,  iip,  circus,  menu ; 


THERMOSTATIC 


2143 


THIBLE 


the  damper  of  a  heating  furnace,  regulating  supply  of  gas 
or  tiie  like  ;  also,  an  automatic  alarm 
on  the  same  principle  operating  by  !' 
electricity. 

ther  mo  stat'Ic  (thQr'mo-stSt'Tk),  a. 

Physics.  Of  or  pert,  to,  or  made  or 
effected  by,  the  thermostat.  —  ther'- 
mo-stat'i-cal  ly,  adv. 
ther  mo-stat'ics  (-Iks),  n.  [thervio- 
+  statics.]  Physics.  That  part 

of  the  science  of  heat  treating  of  Thermostat.  A  Pointer,  i. 

cording  temperatures  on 
Seale  B.  C  Arm,  carrying 
Electric  Contact  Piece’s 
JK  E  (adjusted  by  Screw 
-F),  that  can  be  set  at  any 
position  on  li.  Contact  o'f 
with  D  or  E  rings  an 
alarm  or  operates  a  tem¬ 
perature-regulating  appa¬ 
ratus.  IS  Perforated  Tube 
containing  recording 
Thermometer  Tube. 


thermal  equilibrium 

ther  mo  sys-tal'tic  (-sTs-tJll'tTk), 
a.  Physiol.  Influenced  in  its  con¬ 
traction  by  heat  or  cold  ;  —  said 
of  a  muscle. 

ther  mo  tac'tic  (-tXk'tYk),  a. 

Physiol.  Of  or  relating  to  ther¬ 
motaxis. 

ther'mo-tank  (tlifir'mo-tXqk),  n. 

[ thermo-  -j-  tank.']  A  tank  con¬ 
taining  pipes  through  which  circulates  steam,  water,  air, 
or  the  like,  for  heating  or  cooling  ;  —  used  in  some  heat¬ 
ing  and  ventilation  systems. 

ther  mo  tas'ic  (-t&k'stk),  a..  Physiol.  Pertaining  to,  or 
connected  with,  the  regulation  of  temperature  in  the  body, 
thermo-tax'is  (-sYs),  n.  [NL.  ;  thermo-  -j-  Gr.  rafe;  an 
arranging.]  Physiol,  a  Tiie  property  possessed  by  proto¬ 
plasm  of  moving  under  the  influence  of  heat,  b  Deter¬ 
mination  of  the  direction  of  locomotion  by  heat, 
ther'mo-ten'sile  (-tSn'eYl  ;  cj.  -ile),  a.  Pertaining  to  the 
variation  of  tensile  strength  with  the  temperature, 
thermo-ten'sion  (-shwn),  n.  A  process  of  increasing  the 
strength  of  wrought  iron  by  heating  it  to  a  determinate  tem¬ 
perature,  aud  giving  to  it  a  mechanical  strain  or  tension  in 
the  direction  in  which  the  strength  is  to  be  exerted, 
thormo-ther'a-py  (-thSr'a-pY),  n.  [thermo-  -f-  therapy.] 
Ned.  Treatment  of  disease  by  heat,  esp.  by  hot  air. 
ther-mot'o-nus  (ther-m5t'o-nus),  n.  [NL.  ;  thermo -  -f- 
tonus.]  Plant  Physiol.  A  condition  of  tonicity  with  re¬ 
spect  to  temperature 

ther-mot'ro-plsm  (ther-mSt'ro-pYz’m),  n.  [ thermo -  -f 

-tropism.]  Plant  Physiol.  The  tendency  of  certain  grow¬ 
ing  plant  organs  to  respond  by  curvatures  to  the  stimulus 
of  heat.  —  ther  mo  trop'ic  (thfir'mo-trbp'Yk),  a. 
ther'mo-type  (thGr'mo-tip),  n.  [ thermo -  -f  -type.]  A 
picture  (as  of  a  slice  of  wood)  obtained  by  first  wetting 
the  object  slightly  with  hydrochloric  or  dilute  sulphuric 
acid,  then  taking  an  impression  with  a  press,  and  next 
strongly  heating  this  impression. 

ther'mo-typ'y  (thfir'mo-tip'Y  ;  ther-m5t'Y-pY),  n.  The  art 
or  process  of  obtaining  thermotypes, 
ther  mo-vol-ta'ic  (tlifir'mo-vSl-ta'Yk),  a.  [thermo-  -|-  vol¬ 
taic.]  Physics.  Of  or  relating  to  heat  and  electricity  ; 
esp.,  relating  to  thermal  effects  due  to  voltaic  action, 
the'roid  (the'roid),  a.  [Gr.  Grip,  flrjpo?,  wild  beast  -\--oid.] 
Ned.  Resembling  a  beast  in  nature  or  habit ;  marked  by 
animal  characteristics  ;  as,  theroid  idiocy. 

The'ro  mor'pha  (the'ro-inor'fd),  n.  pi.  [NL. ;  Gr.  0-qp, 
0r)po<;,  beast  -f- p.o p<f>r)  form.]  Paleon.  An  extinct  order  of 
reptiles,  of  Permian  and  Triassic  age,  considered  interme¬ 
diate  in  structure  between  the  labyrinthodont  amphibians 
and  nionotreme  mammals.  They  have  biconcave  vertebrae, 
five-toed  ambulatory  limbs,  well-developed  pectoral  and  pelvic 
girdles  in  which  the  elements  are  fused  or  suturally  united,  and 
a  skull  with  fixed  quadrate  bone  and  the  bones  of  the  temporal 
region  forming  a  continuous  shield  ox  a  single  broad  arcade. 
They  are  divided  into  the  Paremsanria,  Theriodontia,  Dicyno- 
dontia,  and  Placodontia.  —  the'ro  morph  (the'rO-mdrf),  a.  3jr  n. 
Ther  sl'tes  (tlier-si'tez),  n.  [L.,  fr.  Gr.  0ep<nn]?.]  The 
ugliest  and  most  scurrilous  of  the  Greeks  before  Troy. 
He  reviled  all,  but  chiefly  Achilles  and  Ulysses.  He  was 
slain  by  Achilles  for  deriding  his  grief  for  Penthesilea. 
Shakespeare  introduces  him  in  “Troilus  and  Cressida.” 
ther-sit'i  cal  (-sYt'Y-kal),  a.  Pertaining  to,  or  characteris¬ 
tic  of,  Thersites  ;  loud-mouthed  ;  scurrilous, 
the  sau'rus  (the-sd'rus),  n. ;  pi.  -sauri  (-rl).  [L.  See 

treasure.]  A  treasury  or  storehouse;  hence,  a  reposi¬ 
tory,  esp.  of  words,  as  a  dictionary. 

these  (fefeez),  pron.  [ME.  pes,pivs,pise,pese,  var.  of  pas,  pi. 
of  pes,  thes ,  this.  See  this  ;  cf.  those.]  Plural  of  this. 
The  se'um  (the-se'/Zm),  The-se'ion  (-y<5n  ;  the-si'5n),  n. 
[NL.,  fr.  Gr.  ©t^otoi/,  fr.  ©rjaevs  Theseus.]  a  A  temple  or 
sanctuary  of  Theseus,  esp.  one  built  at  Athens  about  473 
d.  c.  to  receive  the  reputed  hones  of  Theseus  then  brought 
from  Scyros.  b  A  fine  Doric  hexastyle  peripteral  temple 
of  the  Periclean  age  northwest  of  the  Acropolis  of  Athens. 
It  has  been  identified  as  the  temple  of  Hephaestus. 
The'seus  (the'sus  ;  the'se-fts),  n.  [L.,  fr.  Gr.  ©Tjcreu?.] 
Gr.  Myth.  The  chief  Attic  hero,  son  of  ^Egeus,  king  of 
Athens.  He  rid  Attica  of  Procrustes  and  other  evildoers ; 
slew  the  Minotaur,  and  carried  off  Minos’s  daughter  Ari¬ 


adne  (see  Ariadne)  ;  conquered  the  Amazons,  and  married 
their  queen,  variously  given  as  Antiope  and  Hippolyte  ; 
alter  her  death  espoused  Phaedra.  He  was  one  of  the  Ar¬ 
gonauts,  and  took  part  in  the  Calydonian  hunt.  (See  Hip- 
polytus,  Pirithous.)  He  figures  in  Chaucer’s  “  Knightes 
Tale  and  Shakespeare’s  '‘Midsummer  Night’s  Dream.’’ 
the'sis  (the'sYs),  n.  ;  pi.  theses  (-sez).  [L.,  fr.  Gr.  foors, 
fr.  TtOivai  to  place,  set.  See  do;  cf.  anathema,  apothe¬ 
cary,  EPITHET,  HYPOTHESIS,  PARENTHESIS,  THEME,  TICK  a 
cover.]  1.  A  thing  laid  down  ;  a  statement ;  a  proposition  ; 
specif.,  a  position  or  proposition  which  a  person  advances 
and  offers  to  maintain,  as  by  a  candidate  for  scholastic 
honors,  or  one  which  is  actually  maintained,  by  argument. 

2.  An  essay  or  dissertation  written  upon  a  specific  or  defi¬ 
nite  theme  ;  esp.,  an  essay  presented  by  a  candidate  for  a 
diploma  or  degree. 

3.  Hence:  a  Logic.  An  affirmation  or  enunciation  not 
proved,  but  assumed  as  a  premise  ;  a  postulate  ;  also,  in  a 
hypothetical  proposition,  the  consequent,  b  Music.  The 
accented  part  of  the  measure,  expressed  by  the  downward 
beat  ;  —  the  opposite  of  arsis,  c  Pros.  The  accented  part 
of  a  foot,  the  unaccented  part  being  called  the  arsis.  Cf. 
arsis,  7i.,  1  a ;  ictus,  1. 

Thes  mo  plio'ri  a  (thSs'mo-fo'rY-d ;  201),  n.  pi.  [L.,  fr. 
Gr.  ®€ay.o<f)6p ia,  fr.  ©ea>xo</>6pos,  an  epithet  of  Demeter; 
cf.  tfeoyAo?  law,  institution,  aud  </>e'peu/ to  bear.]  Gr.  Relig. 
A  festival  of  Demeter  (as  Thesmophoros),  or  of  Demeter 
and  Kore,  celebrated,  by  women  only,  on  the  11th  to  the 
13th  of  Pyanepsion.  The  essential  ceremony  was  thecast¬ 
ing  of  pigs  into  chasms  of  the  earth  and  the  bringing  up 
of  their  decaying  flesh  to  be  mixed  with  seed  to  insure  fer¬ 
tility.  The  ancient  etiological  explanation  of  the  cere¬ 
mony  was  that  at  the  rape  of  Kore,  Eubouleus,  a  swineherd, 
with  hi3  swine,  was  swallowed  in  the  chasm  where  Kore 
disappeared.  Cf.  Scirophoria.  — Thes  mo  pho'ri-an  (-an), 
Thes  mo  phor'ic  (  fbr'Yk),  a. 

Thes  rnoph'o  ros  (th5s-m51'6-r5s),  ??.  [Gr.  ©eoTxo^opo?.] 
Gr.  Relig.  Demeter;  —  an  epithet  usually  interpreted  as 
meaning  the  “  giver  of  laws.”  Cf.  Thesmophoria. 

l’be  goddess  Thesmophoros  founded  and  presided  over  social 
order,  family  life,  the  functions  of  women,  and  the  birth  of  chil¬ 
dren.  w.  M.  Ramsay. 

thes'mo  thete  (thes'mo-thet),  n.  Also  thes  moih'e-tes 
(th8s-inoth'e-tez) ;  L.  pi.  -tas  (th8s-m5th'e-te).  [Gr.  Ge- 
apoOcTY]^  ;  fleo-pd?  that  which  is  established,  a  law  (fr.  tc- 
6. vat  to  set)  -| -0-Tr)<;  a  giver  (also  fr.  rt Oivat).]  A  law¬ 
giver  ;  a  legislator;  —  orig.  Gr.  Antiq.  and  applied  esp.  to 
any  of  the  six  junior  archons  at  Athens. 

Thes-pe'si-a  (thgs-pe'zhY-d  ;  -si-d),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  Gea- 
7re<xio;  divine,  wonderful.]  Bot.  A  small  genus  of  tropical 
Old  World  malvaceous  trees  or  tall  herbs,  having  undivided 
leaves  and  large  bracted  flowers  with  a  nearly  simple  style 
and  5-celled  ovary.  T.  populnea  is  the  bendy  tree. 
Thes'pi  an  (th8s'pY-&n),  a.  [From  L.  Thespis ,  Gr.  ©eenus, 
the  reputed  founder  of  the  Greek  drama.]  Of  or  pertain¬ 
ing  to  Thespis  ;  hence,  relating  to  the  drama  ;  tragic;  dra¬ 
matic  ;  as,  the  Thespian  art.  —  n.  An  actor.  Jocose.  | 
Thes-sa'li-an  (thg-sa'lY-5n),  a.  [Cf.  L.  Thessalius.  J  Of  or 
pert,  to  Thessaly  iu  Greece.  —  n.  A  native  or  inhabitant  | 
of  Thessaly  ;  also,  the  dialect  of  iEolic  Greek  spoken  there. 
Thes  sa-lo'ni  an  (thgs'd-lo'iiT-an),  a.  Of  or  pert,  to  Thes- 
salonica,  a  city  of  Macedonia  (now  Saloniki,  Greece). 

Thes  sa-lo'ni-an,  n.  1.  A  native  or  inhabitant  of  Thes- 
salonica. 

2.  pi.  Either  of  the  two  Epistles  to  the  Thessalonians, 
called  First  and  Socond  Thessaloniana.  See  New  Testament. 
Thes'ty-lis  (tligs'ti-lYs),  n.  [L.,  fr.  Gr.  ©eV-nMis'.]  A 
female  slave  mentioned  in  the  second  Idyl  of  Theocritus 
and  in  Vergil’s  second  Eclogue;  hence,  a  rustic  maiden, 
the'ta  (the'td;  tha'td),  n.  [L.,  fr.  Gr.  Gi,ra,  the  Greek 
letter  ©,  0 ,  of  Semitic  origin.]  The  eighth  letter  (©,  0 ,  d) 
of  the  Greek  alphabet,  corresponding  to  th  in  English,  but 
prob.  pronounced  in  classic  Greek  about  like  th  in  ho/- 
Aouse.  Theta  Is  sometimes  called  the  unlucky  letter,  from 
being  used  in  ancient  Greece  by  the  judges  on  their  ballots 
in  passing  condemnation  on  a  prisoner,  it  being  the  first 
letter  of  the  Greek  Odvaros,  death. 

theta  function-  Math,  a  Any  of  several  closely  re¬ 
lated  summations  of  generalized  exponential  functions, 
the  simplest  being  0(z)  =  2e«»*2+2n*i  for  a]]  integral  values 
of  n.  The  term  is  also  extended  to  similar  functions  of 
several  arguments.  Elliptic  functions  are  expressible  as 
ratios  of  theta  functions,  b  In  the  theory  of  probabili¬ 
ties,  the  integral  Jl~x^dx. 

the  ta-phi'  di'a  gram.  Thermodynamics.  A  diagram 
plotted  by  Cartesian  coordinates  showing  entropy  (</>) 
changes  of  a  substance  with  respect  to  the  corresponding 
temperature  (0)  changes. 

thet'ic  (thSt'Tk),  a.  [Gr.  Octikos  fit  for  placing,  fr.  nO^vai 
to  set,  lay  down.  See  thesis.]  1  Laid  down ;  pre¬ 
scribed  ;  positive ;  arbitrary  ;  thetical. 

A  thetic  and  dogmatic  method.  T.  Gale. 

2.  Gr.  ct'  Lat.  Pros.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  thesis.  Also, 
as  opposed  to  anacruslic ,  beginning  with  the  thesis. 


the'tine  (the'tYn  ;  -ten  ;  184),  n.  Also  -tin.  [Formed 
from  thio  and  betaine.]  Chern.  Any  one  of  a  series  of  fee¬ 
bly  basic  sulphur  compounds  analogous  in  structure  to  be¬ 
taine,  as  dimethyl  Ihetine ,  (CH3)2SCH.,COO. 

The'tls  (the'tYs),  n.  [L.,  fr.  Gr.  ©ens.]  1.  Gr.Myth.  A 
Nereid,  wife  of  Peleus  and  mother  of  Achilles.  Z»  us  and 
Poseidon  wooed  her,  but  when  it  was  prophesied  that  her 
son  would  be  stronger  than  his  father  they  desisted. 

2.  Astron.  See  asteroid,  Table. 

the-ur'gic  (the-Qr'jik)  )  a.  [L.  theurgicus ,  Gr.  6eovpyuco<; : 
the-ur'gi-cal  (-ji-kdl)  )  cf.  F.  theurgique.]  Of  or  pert,  to 
theurgy  ;  magical.  —  theurgic  hymna.  songs  of  incantation, 
the'ur-gist  (the'ur-jist),  n.  [Cf:  F.  theurgislc.]  A  won¬ 
der  worker  ;  a  magician. 

the'ur  gy  (-jY),  n.  [L.  theurgia ,  Gr.  O^ovpy  a,  fr.  6eovpyo<; 
doing  tiie  works  of  God  ;  Geos  God  -}-  epycu  work  :  cf.  F. 
theurgic.  See  theism  ;  work.]  1.  A  divine  work ;  a 
miracle  ;  hence,  magic  ;  sorcery. 

2  A  kind  of  magical  science  or  art  developed  in  Alexan¬ 
dria  among  the  Neoplatonists,  supposed  by  purification  and 
other  sacramental  rites  to  enable  man  to  influence  the  gods. 

3.  In  later  or  modern  magic,  that  species  of  magic  in 
which  effects  are  claimed  to  be  produced  by  supernatural 
agency,  in  distinction  from  natural  magic. 

The-ve'ti-a  (the-ve'shY-d),  n.  [NL.,  after  Andrd  Thevet 
(1502-00),  a  French  traveler  and  author.]  Bot.  A  small 
genus  of  tropical  American  apocynaceous  trees  and  shrubs 
having  alternate  entire  leaves  and  large  cymose  flowers, 
the  corofia  being  campanulate,  with  overlapping  lobes, 
tliew  (thu),  n.  Chiefly  used  in  the/)/,  thews  (thuz).  [ME. 
l/inr,  peau ,  manner,  habit,  strength,  AS.  ptaw  manner, 
habit  ;  akin  to  OS.  than  custom,  habit,  OHG.  don.]  1.  A 
manner ;  custom  ;  habit ;  form  or  mode  of  behavior ; 
mental  or  moral  quality  ;  sometimes,  a  good  quality  or 
trait;  a  virtue  ;  —  usually  in  the  pi.  Obs. 

Evil  speeches  destroy  good  thews.  Wycliffe  (1  Cor.  xv.  33). 
2.  A  muscle  ;  sinew  ;  —  usually  in  the/)/.  ;  hence,/)/.,  mus¬ 
cular  power  ;  strength  ;  resolution.  Tennyson. 

thewed  (thud),  <7.  1.  Mannered  ;  behaved.  Obs. 

Yet  would  not  seem  so  rude  and  thewed  ill.  Spenser. 
2.  Furnished  with  thews  or  muscles;  as,  well -Iheued. 
thew'y  (thu'Y),  a.  Having  strong  or  large  thews  or  mus¬ 
cles;  muscular;  sinewy;  strong. 

they  (fcfea),  pron.  pi.;  poss.  theirs  (thfirz) ;  obj.  them 
(them  ;  270).  [ME. pei,pai,  thei ,  fr.  Seaud.;  cf.  Icel .peir 
they,  prop.  nom.  pi.  ma.se.  of  sa ,  su,pat ,  a  demonstrative 
pronoun,  akin  to  the  English  definite  article,  AS.  se ,  seo , 
pat,  nom.  pi  .pa.  See  that  ;  cf .  their,  them.]  The  plural 
of  he,  she ,  or  it.  They  is  used  :  1.  As  nominative  pi.  of  the 
3d  personal  pronoun,  sometimes  without  an  antecedent. 
Jolif  and  glad  they  went  unto  here  [their]  rest.  Chaucer. 
Blessed- are  they  which  do  hunger  and  thirst  after  righteous¬ 
ness.  Matt.  v.  6. 

2.  Indefinitely,  like  Ger.  and  ME.  man,  and  the  French 
on  people  ;  men  ;  as,  they  say  (Ger.  man  sagi ,  French  on 
dit),  that  is,  it  is  said  by  persons  not  specified. 

3  As  direct  or  indirect  object.  Obs.,  except  as  emphatic 
objective  in  Dial.  Eng. 

4.  Redundantly  with  subject  nominative.  Archaic. 

Poor  birds  they  are  not  set  for.  Shak. 

5.  Attributively  ;  as,  they  men.  Obs.  or  Dial,  or  fllit. 
thl  a  ce'tic  (thi'd-se'tik  ;  -s8t'Yk),  a.  [thio-  +  acetic.] 

Chern.  Pertaining  to  or  designating  a  colorless  liquid  acid, 
CH3COSH,  regarded  as  acetic  acid  in  which  an  atom  of 
oxygen  is  replaced  by  sulphur. 

-thi'al  (-tlil'Sl).  [thio-  -|-  rt/dehyde.]  Chern.  A  suffix  at¬ 
tached  to  the  name  of  a  hydrocarbon  to  designate  a  thio- 
aldehyde  of  the  same  number  of  carbon  atoms  ;  as,  ethene- 
thial,  CHsCSH.  Off.  Nom. 

thl-al'fiine  (thl-Sl'dYn  ;  -den;  184),  n.  Also -din.  [thio- 
-f-  tf/dehyde  -j-  -ine.]  Chern.  A  white  crystalline  basic 
substance,  CH^CHifSCHCH.^oiNH,  formed  by  action  of 
hydrogen  sulphide  on  aldehyde  ammonia.  It  is  a  cardiac, 
thi-am'ide  (-Sm'id  ;  -Yd;  184),  n.  Also  -id.  [thio- -f  amide.] 
Org.  Chern.  Any  of  a  class  of  compounds  of  the  general 
formula  RCSNH  ,,  analogous  to  the  acid  amides,  but  con¬ 
taining  sulphur  in  place  of  oxygen.  They  are  formed  by 
the  action  of  phosphorus  pentasulphide  on  acid  amides 
and  also  by  the  addition  of  hydrogen  sulphide  to  nitriles, 
thi'a-sus  (thi'd-sus),  thi'a-scs  (-s5s),  n. ;  pi.  -si  (-si),  -soi 
(-soi).  [Gr.  Oiaa 09  :  cf.  L.  thiastis  Bacchic  dance.]  Gr. 
Antiq.  A  society  or  company  formed  for  the  worship  or 
service  of  some  divinity,  esp.  Dionysus;  a  religious  brother¬ 
hood  ;  also,  a  procession  or  festival  of  such  a  company, 
thl'a  zine  (thl'a-zYn;  -zen  ;  184),  n.  Also  -zin.  [thio-  -f- 
azo-  -f  •me.]  Org.  Chern.  Any  of  a  class  of  compounds 
characterized  by  a  ring  composed  of  four  carbon  atoms, 
one  sulphur  atom,  and  one  nitrogen  atom.  There  are  three 
possible  subclasses,  ortho,  meta,  and  para,  according  to 
the  relative  position  in  the  ring  of  the  sulphur  and  nitro¬ 
gen,  but  representatives  of  the  last  two  only  are  known, 
thi'a-zole  (-zol),  n.  [thio- -J- azole.]  Chern.  A  basic  liquid, 


ther/mo-By'phon.  Var.  of  tiier- 
MOSIPHON.  (MOP1IONE,  2.1 

ther  mo  tel'e  phone.a.  =tii ek-| 
ther  mot'ic  ( tfier-mSt'Ik),  ther- 
mot'l-cal  (-T-k<?l),  a.,  [Gr.  Oep- 
jjlottjs  heat,  fr.  Oepuos  hot.]  Of, 
pert,  to,  or  caused  by,  heat, 
ther-mot'lca  (-Iks),  n.  The  sci¬ 
ence  of  heat. 

theme,  n.  [Cf.  Icel.  perma, 
akin  to  G.  dime.']  A  girl  ;  a 
maidservant  ;  a  wench.  Obs. 
therneist.  +  th  ere  next. 
therny  +  tiikrexioii. 
the'ro-dont  ( t  h  e'r  f>-d  5  n  t),  n. 

[Gr.  drip-,  Orj  do-;,  beast  4-  -odont.] 

Paleon.  Theriodont. 
therof.  +  THEREOF, 
the  rol'o-gy  (the-rSl'o-jT),  n. 

[Gr.  0r/p ,  Orjpos,  beast  4-  -loyy.] 

Mammalogy.  —  t  h  e'r  o  1  o  g'l  c 
(the'rft-loj'Yk),  a.  —  the  rol'o- 
glat  (th?-rftl'n-iTst).  n.  All  Rare. 

the'ro-mor'plil-a  (the'rA-mOr'-  %ilxCk^  . . 

fT-a),  the'ro  mor'phlsm  thertec,  0/ thertekene-ni^e.  [See 
(-ftz’m),  n.  [NL.  fheromorp/na;  THEI{KTo  ;  eke,  adv.]  lAlore- 
Gr.  Br)p,  0i7po5,  beast  4-,  popijri)  over.  Ohs.  [again.  Obs.  I 

form.]  Apparent  reversion  in  a  therteyens.  adv.  =  there-! 
human  being  to  a  lower  animal  therthorough.  adv.  Thereby, 
type  in  one  or  more  characters.  Ohs.  [throcoh. 

tha'to-mor'phlc  (-flk),  a.,  the  -  ^herthow.  +  tiiek,!-| 

ro-mor'phoM (-fils). o.  Pert,  tn  thertil,  thertille  +  thb.«ei  li¬ 
the  Theromorpha.  h  Pert,  to,  or  therto.  -i*  thereto. 


he'ron  (thS'rhn),  n.  (Gr.  0>j-  therute,  therwhife.  therwit.  + 

.  ,  .  ,  mn  „  Til  E REUNDEK,  -UPON,  -UP,  -OUT, 

*>v.]  Lit.,  a  hunter  ;-masc.  -w mile,  -w,th. 


showing,  thcromorphism 
theron.  4*  there 
The 
P' 

prop.  name, 
theronont.  4  the re-an ext. 
The-rop'o-da  (th?-rbp'6-dd),  n. 
pi.  [NL.  ;  Gr.  Oyp,  6r)oo<;,  n 
ocast  4  -/>ofla.]  Paleon.  An  or¬ 
der  of  carnivorous  digitigrade 
dinosaurs  with  premaxillary 
teeth,  small  fore  limbs,  and  sim¬ 
ple  slender  pubic  bones  meeting 
in  a  symphysis.  They  walked 
on  thelrhind  legs  or  leaped  like  a 
kangaroo.  Meqalosaurns,  Cera- 
tosanrus,aTv\  <  'onijisoynathus  are 
genera.  —  the'ro-pod  (the'ri*.- 
pod),  a.  4-  n.  the-rop'o-dous 
(thf-r8p'f>-dt7s),  a. 
theropon,  therover.  4  there- 
u pon , th  erkov  e  r.  [pi.  D.  Bib 

Ther'pha  Iite8(th0r'fd-l!ts). /i 

therste.  4  thirst.  [art. 

thert.  Obs  contract,  of  thou 


therty.  4  thirty. 
therunder.  therupon.  theruppe. 


therwe.  4  through. 

thes.  4  THESE,  THIS,  THUS, 
thes.  Obs.  gen.  sing,  of  the. 
the  sanr',  n.  [L.  thesaurus.]  A 
treasure.  Obs.  [Ohs.  I 

the-saur'er,  n.  A  treasurer.! 
the  saur'ize,  v.  t.  [L.  thesauri- 
zarc.]  To  treasure  up.  Obs. 
the  aaur'y,  n.  'I’reasury.  Obs. 
The-se'ion  ( thf-se'yfin  :  -sT'8n), 
n.  [Gr.  ©rj(T  Top.]  =Theneum. 
the'si  cle  (the'sT-k’l  ;  tliPs'-), 
n.  [Dim.  of  thesis.]  A  little  or 
subordinate  thesis.  Rare. 
The-Bi'um  (thf-sT'ttm),  n.  [L. 
thesium  (  Plinv),  a  kind  of  plant, 
Gr.  Srjaeiov  or  drjo-eioi/.]  Bot. 
A  large  genus  of  Old  World  san- 
talaceous  plants  with  small  lin¬ 
ear  or  scslelike  leaves  and  dicli¬ 
nous  flowers.  Several  species 
arc  called  bastard  toadflax. 


Thes  mo  pho'ri-on  (th’B'mfi- 
f<5'rT-5n),n.  [Or.  trarv:  thetic. 

A  temple  of  Demeter  (Thes-  thet'i  cal  ly,  adr 


mophoros). 

thes  moph'o-ry  (th^s-mSf'ft-rY), 
n.  [Gr  Qeo-pcxfropos  lawgiving.] 
Legislation  Obs. 


Thes-pe'Bi-us  (th5s-pe'shY-/7s), 
n.  [NL.  Cf.  Thespesia.J  I‘a - 
Iron.  A  genus  of  dinosaurs  per¬ 
haps  identical  with  Claosaurus 
Tin-  name  antedates  Claosaurus. 
Thes3.  Abbr.  Thessalonians ; 
Thessaly. 

Thessait.  a.  Thessalian.  Obs. 
thessellature.  11.  [Olt.  thrssel- 
latura.  See  tessellate.]  Tes¬ 
sellation.  Obs. 

thes'ter,  a.  [AS.  piastre, 
piestre,  pjjstre,  a.;  pCostru.pies- 
tru,pystru,n.]  Durk  :  gloomy  ; 
obscure.  —  n.  Darkness.  —  r.  1. 
To  become  dark.  —  thes' ter-ly, 
adv.  —  thes'ter-neBB.  n.  All  Obs. 
thes-treen'  (thf  s-tren'),  adv. 
[the  (article)  4-  dial,  streni  for 
yestreen.]  Last  night.  Scot. 
thet-  4  THAT.  [THATCH.  I 

thetch  (th£ch).  Ohs.  or  dial. of  | 
thete.  Var.  of  tiieat,  n. 
theth  4  teeth ,  pi.  of  tooth. 
thethen.  or  thethenward.  adv. 
[Cf.  \ee\. paSan.]  Thence.  Obs. 
thether.  4  thither. 
thet'i-cal  ( thCt'T-kdl),  a.  Arbi- 
[THETK’AL.I 
Of  THETIC,! 


theu  4  THF.w,  custom,  etc. 
theud  4  THEWED. 
Theu'das  (thn'dde).  Bib. 
Theuth  4  Thoth. 


theve,  n.  [AS .  pefe,  pyfe,  in 

pefepom ,pftfepom ,buc kt horn  ] 

=  THEVETHORN.  Obs. 

theve'ly  4  thiefly. 
theve 'thorn',  a.  [See  th  eve.1  A 
bramble, perh. a  buckthorn.  Obs. 
thev'e-tin  (thSv'f-tYn),  n. 
Chem.  A  poisonous  glueoside 
obtained  from  the  seeds  of  the 
apocynaceous  plant  Thevctia 
nrntfolia. 

thew  (dial.  thO).  ObB.  or  dial. 
Eng.  pret.  of  thaw. 
thew,  71.  A  pillory  for  women  ; 
a  clicking  stool.  Obs. 
thew,  v.  t.  To  furnish  with 
thews  ;  to  discipline.  Obs.  or  R. 
thew,  a.  [AS.  p^ouj,  a  &  n,] 
Servile  ;  bond.  Obs.  —  n.  A 
slave  ;  a  bondman.  Ohs. 
thew,  f.  [AS./>i'Ott?jan.]  To 
serve  ;  be  a  servant  to.  Obs. 
thew,  v.  t.  [AS.  pewan.]  To 
press :  oppress.  Ohs.  [age.  Ob.i.| 

thew'dom,  7i.  Servitude;  bond-1 
thew'ful,  a.  Moral  ;  virtuous  ; 
edifying  ;  courteous.  Obs. 
thew'lesB,  a.  Obs.  or  Srot.  3r 
Dial.  Eng.  1.  Unprofitable;  ill- 
regulated.  Obs.  Scot. 

2.  Feeble  ;  lazy.  —  thew'leso- 
nes8,7?.  Ohs. 

thew'like,  a.  Servile.  Obs. 


thew'man.  n.  A  serf.  Obs. 

thew 'ten,  v.t.Sf  i.  [AS./>^otcef 
serviced  To  serve.  Obs. 
thew'till.  u.  [See  wh  ittle,  n.] 
A  large  knife.  Obs.  Scot. 
they.  4  though,  thy. 
they.  Otis.  pi.  of  the.  [Nro/.l 
theyfage,  a.  Thievish.  Obs. \ 
theyne.  4  thane,  thine. 
thezaurize  4thesaurize. 
thl.  4  thigh.  [of  the.  thy.| 
thl  (t«Y).  Obs.  or  dial.  Eng.  var.  | 
thi'al-ol  (thI'r7l-ol  ;  451).  n. 

[thio-  -f  a/cohol  4-  2d  -ol.]  Chem. 
Ethyl  disulphide. 

Thi  an'  Snan'  stag  (te'iin^ 
6han').  A  very  large  deer  ( ( Vr- 
rus  eust ejih amis)  of  the  Thian 
Shan  mountains  of  western 
China,  allied  to  tiie  marul  and 
the  American  wapiti. 

Thi  an'  Shan'  Bheep  (shiin'). 
[From  the  Thian  Shan  moun¬ 
tains,  Central  Asia.]  A  wild 
sheep  ( Oris  poli)  of  central  Asia, 
allied  to  the  argali  and  the  big¬ 
horn,  but  having  longer  horns. 
Thi-bet'an  (tY-bet'dn).  Var.  of 
Tibetan.  [=  Tibet  cloth. | 
Thi-bet'  cloth  (tY-bM',  tYh'?t).| 
Thi-be'tian  (tY-De'shdfn),  a.  n. 
=  Tibetan. 

thi'ble(thl'b’l  ;  thYb'*l),n.  LCf. 
dial,  thivel  a  spatula,  Icel .pefja 


food  foot  •  out,  oil ;  chair  ;  go  ;  sing,  iijk  ;  then,  thin;  nature,  verdjire  (250) ;  K  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  ach(144) ;  boN  ;  yet ;  zh  =  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Guide. 
’  *  ’  Full  explanations  of  Abbreviations,  Mens,  etc.,  Immediately  precede  the  Vocabulary. 
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THIN 


C3H3NS,  having  an  odor  like  pyridine  ;  also,  any  of  its  va¬ 
rious  derivatives.  Thiazole  consists  of  a  tive-membered 
ring,  and  may  be  regarded  as  derived  from  thiophene  by 
the  replacement  of  a  CH  group  by  nitrogen, 
thick  (thlk),  «.  /  thick'er  (-er) ;  thick'est.  [ME.  thicke, 
AS  .piece;  akin  to  D.  dik,  OS.  thikki ,  OHG.  dicchi  thick, 
dense,  G.  dick  thick,  Icel.  pykkr,  pjokkr,  and  prob.  to  Gael. 
&  Ir.  tiugh.  Cf.  tight.  ]  1.  Having,  or  being  of,  relatively 
great  depth  or  extent  from  one  surface  to  its  opposite  ;  not 
thin  or  slender  ;  as,  a  thick  plank  ;  a  thick  neck. 

Were  it  as  thick  us  is  a  branched  oak.  Chaucer. 

2.  Measuring  in  the  third  dimension  (length  and  breadth 
being  the  other  two),  or  in  general  dimension  other  than 
length,  or  from  one  surface  to  its  opposite; — said  of  a 
Bolid  body  ;  as,  a  timber  seven  inches  thick. 

3  Close  or  crowded  in  space ;  closely  or  compactly  set, 
placed,  or  disposed  ;  dense  ;  —  said  of  something  occurring 
in  great  numbers  or  consisting  of  numerous  separate  parts 
or  individual  members  ;  hence,  numerous  ;  abundant ;  fre¬ 
quent  ;  following  in  quick  succession. 

Black  was  the  forest ;  thick  with  beech  it  stood.  Dryden. 
4.  Having,  or  being  of,  relatively  great  density  or  consist¬ 
ency,  as  because  of  holding  much  solid  matter  in  suspen¬ 
sion  or  solution  ;  dense  ;  not  thin  ;  inspissated  ;  —  said  of 
fluids  ;  as,  thick  sirup  ;  thick  vapors  ;  hence,  deep  ;  intense ; 
profound  ;  as,  thick  darkness  ;  thick  sleep. 

Make  the  gruel  thick  and  slab.  Shak. 

6.  Not  transparent  or  clear;  hence,  turbid,  muddy,  cloudy, 
or  foggy  ;  as,  a  river  is  apt  to  be  thick  after  a  rain. 

6  Mentally  slow  or  weak ;  dull ;  stupid;  dense. 

7.  Slow  in  action  ;  dull  ;  weak  ;  as,  thick  of  hearing. 

His  dimensions  to  any  thick  sight  were  invincible.  Shak. 

8  Indistinct ;  inarticulate  ;  muffled;  as,  a  thick  utterance; 
a  thick  voice. 

9  Phon.  Of  sounds,  dull  in  quality,  as  compared  with 
others  called  thin  or  clear  ;  as,  l  in  English  pronunciation 
is  thick ,  in  German,  etc.,  thin  or  clear. 

10.  Abundantly  supplied  ;  filled  ;  abounding  ;  —  with  with 
(formerly  of  or  for) ;  as,  air  thick  with  snow 

11.  Intimate  ;  very  friendly  ;  familiar.  Colloq. 

We  have  been  thick  ever  since.  T.  Hughes. 

Syn.  —  Close,  solid  ;  gross,  coarse.  See  dense,  broad. 
thick  focaloid,  Math.,  a  shell  finitely  thick  between  two  con- 
focal  ellipsoids.  t  lead.  Print.  See  1st  lead,  2  c.  — t.  reg¬ 
ister.  See  2d  register,  7  a.  — t.  space.  Print.  See  space, 
«.,  8.  —  t.  stuff,  Naut .,  all  plank  more  than  four  inches  thick 
and  less  than  twelve.  Obs.  or  R.  —  t.  ’un,  a  sovereign  or  a 
crown  in  money.  Slang.  E ng.— through  t  and  thin,  through 
all  difficulties,  great  and  small ;  regardless  of,  or  in  spite 
of,  all  obstacles ;  unwaveringly.  Spenser. 

Through  thick  and  thin  she  followed  him.  Hudihras. 
thick,  n.  1.  The  thickest,  densest,  most  crowded,  or  in- 
tensest  part,  or  the  time  when  anything  is  thickest. 

In  the  thick  of  the  dust  and  smoke  /{nodes. 

2.  A  thicket ;  as,  gloomy  thicks.  Obs.  or  Dial.  Enq. 

Through  thick  of  bars,  that  gave  a  scanty  light.  Dryden. 

3.  A  thick-headed  or  stupid  person.  Colloq. 
thick,  adv.  [AS.  piece.']  Thickly. 

thick'- -Hlfi-thin'.  a.  1.  Ready  to  go  through  thick  and 
thin  ;  thoroughgoing;  as,  a  thick-and-thin  partisan. 

2.  Designating  a  block  having  one  sheave  thicker  than  the 
other,  thus  taking  two  sizes  of  ropes,  as  a  fiddle  block, 
thick'en  (tliTk'’ii),  v.  t. ;  thick'ened  (-’ml) ;  thick'en-ing. 
To  make  thick  or  thicker;  specif.  :  a  To  render  dense  ;  to 
inspissate  ;  also,  to  make  turbid  or  cloudy  ;  as,  to  thicken 
paint,  b  To  make  close  or  compact ;  to  fill  up  interstices 
in  ;  as,  to  thicken ,  or  full,  cloth  ;  to  thicken  ranks  of  trees 
or  men.  c  To  strengthen  ;  to  confirm.  Obs. 

And  this  may  help  to  thicken  other  proofs.  Shak. 
d  To  make  more  frequent ;  as,  to  thicken  blows,  e  To  ob¬ 
scure  or  darken  with  clouds  or  fogs, 
thick'en,  V.  i.  To  become  thick  or  thicker  ;  specif.  :  a  To 
become  dense,  b  To  grow  obscure  or  dark  ;  to  become 
cloudy  or  foggy.  “  Tby  luster  thickens  when  he  shines 
by.”  Shak.  c  To  become  of  greater  consistency  ;  to  in¬ 
spissate  ;  also,  to  become  turbid  or  cloudy,  d  To  become 
more  profound,  intense,  intricate,  or  the  like  ;  to  grow 
complicated  ;  as,  the  plot  thickens ;  the  combat  thickens. 

6  To  grow  more  numerous  or  frequent  ;  hence,  to  crowd. 

The  press  of  people  thickens  to  the  court.  Dryden. 
f  To  become  indistinct  or  inarticulate, 
thick'en  ing,  n.  1.  Act  of  making  or  becoming  thick. 

2.  Something  used  to  thicken  (a  liquid  or  the  like). 

3.  That  which  has  thickened  ;  a  thickened  part  or  place, 
thick'et  (thtk'St ;  -Tt;  151),  n.  [AS.  piccet.  See  thick,  a.] 

A  dense  growth  of  shrubbery  ;  a  thick  grove  or  coppice  ;  a 
closely  set  plantation  of  low  trees,  shrubs,  etc. 
thick'et-ed  (-5t-5d  ;  -Td  ;  151),  a.  Provided  with  a  thicket 
or  thickets;  abounding  in  thickets. 

tliick'head'  (tliTk'hSd'),  n.  1.  A  thick-headed  or  stupid 
person  ;  a  blockhead.  Colloq. 

2.  a  Any  of  many  Australian  and  Polynesian  birds,  mostly 
of  the  genus  Pachycephala,  allied  to  the  shrikes.  Most 
have  a  stout  bill  and  large  head,  and  the  males  of  some  are 
bright-colored,  b  A  barbet  of  the  subfamily  Capitoninee. 
0  A  South  African  thick-knee  (( Edicnemus  capensis). 

3.  Veter.  =  bluetonque. 

thick'-knee'  (-no'),  n.  Any  of  certain  large,  long-legged, 
three-toed  plovers  of  (Edicnemus  and  allied  genera,  of  the 
Eastern  Hemisphere  and  South  America,  somewhat  allied 
to  the  bustards  ;  a  stone  curlew.  They  have  a  rather  large 
head  and  large  eyes,  and  are  most  active  at  night,  fre¬ 
quenting  open  heaths  as  well  as  stony  shores.  (E .  (edic¬ 
nemus  is  the  European  species.  Burhinus  grallarius  and 
Esacus  niagnirostns  occur  in  Australia. 


thick'leal'  (thTk'lef'),  n.  Any  plant  of  the  genus  Cras- 
sula ,  witli  thick,  succulent  leaves. 

thick'— leaved'  (-levd' ;  87),  a.  Having  thick  leaves  ;  also, 
thick  with  leaves. 

thick'lips  (thlk'lTps'),  ft.  One  with  thick  lips,  as  a  negro, 
thick'ness,  n.  [AS.  pieties."]  1.  State  of  being  thick. 

2.  Measurement  in  the  third  dimension  (length  and 
breadth  being  the  other  two),  or  in  general  dimension 
other  than  length,  or  from  one  surface  to  its  opposite;  the 
third  dimension  of  a  solid  body  of  three  dimensions. 

3.  That  which  is  thick,  or  dense,  heavy,  etc.  ;  a  place  or 
part  thicker  than  the  rest,  or  the  thickest  place  or  part. 

4.  A  layer,  sheet,  or  the  like;  as,  two  thicknesses  of  silk, 
thick'ness,  v.  t.  a  To  make  uniform  in  thickness,  as  floor¬ 
ing  planks,  b  To  cover  or  coat  to  a  desired  thickness,  as 
with  clay  or  plaster  in  making  a  cast. 

thick'set'  (-set';  87),  a.  1.  Qlosely  placed  or  planted; 
as,  a  thickset  wood  ;  a  thickset  hedge.  Dryden. 

2  Having  a  short,  thick  body  ;  stout  and  short. 

3.  Set  or  studded  thickly  or  abundantly, 
thick'set',  ft.  1.  A  close  or  thick  hedge. 

2.  A  dense  or  close  growth  of  underwood  ;  scrub. 

3.  A  kind  of  fustian  resembling  velveteen,  used  chiefly 
for  men’s  working  clothes. 

thick'skiil  askin'),  n.  A  thick-skinned  person, 
thick'-skinned'  (-sktnd' ;  87),  a.  Having  a  thick  skin  ; 
pachydermatous  ;  hence,  not  sensitive  ;  callous,  as  to  criti¬ 
cism,  ridicule,  or  the  like. 

thick'-skulled'  (-skuld'),  a.  Having  a  thick  skull ;  hence, 
dull  ;  heavy ;  stupid  ;  slow  to  learn, 
thick'wind'  (-wind'),  ft.  Veter.  A  chronic  defect  of  respi¬ 
ration  in  the  horse,  due  to  obstruction  to  breathing,  as  by 
nasal  polypi,  deformed  bones,  etc.  — thick'— wind  ed,  «• 
thief  (tlief),  n.;  pi.  thieves  (thevz).  [ME.  thef,  theef ,  AS. 
peof ;  akin  to  OFries.  thiaf  theof ’,  thiof ,  D.  dief ,  G. 
dieb.  OHG.  diob,  Icel.  pjbfr ,  Sw.  tjvf.  Dan.  tyv.  Goth. 
piufs,piubs,  and  perh.  to  Lith.  tupeii  to  squat  or  crouch 
down.  Cf.  theft.]  1.  One  who  steals,  esp.  stealthily  or 
secretly ;  one  who  commits  theft,  or  larceny ;  formerly, 
also,  a  robber.  See  theft,  1. 

There  came  a  privy  thief  men  clepeth  death.  Chaucer. 

2  One  who  does  evil,  esp.  stealthily  ;  rascal ;  scamp  ;  — 

a  general  term  of  reproach.  Obs.  or  R.  Shak. 

3-  An  imperfection  in  a  candle  wick  causing  it  to  gutter 
and  waste  ;  waster.  Obs.  or  Dial.  Bp.  Hall. 

4.  Short  for  thief  tube. 

Syn.  —  Thief,  robber.  A  thief  does  his  work  stealthily 
or  secretly  ;  a  robber  effects  his  ends  by  force  or  intimi¬ 
dation  ;  as,  “  a  night- watching  and  door- way  laying  thief ” 

( Shelley ) ;  “  if  a  servant  .  .  .  transporting  a  sum  of  money 
be  assailed  by  robbers  ”  (Shak.).  In  earlier  usage  the  words 
were  often  employed  without  distinction.  See  steal. 
thief  tube.  A  tube  for  sampling  a  liquid  from  a  cask, 
thi'e-none  (thI'e-11011),  v.  [ thienyl  keto;^.]  Chem.  A 

ketone  derivative  of  thiophene,  (C4H3S)2'CO,  obtained  as 
a  white  crystalline  substance  by  the  action  of  aluminium 
chloride  and  carbonyl  chloride  on  thiophene, 
thi'e-nyl  (-nil),  n.  [f/i/ophefte  -| — yl.)  Chem.  The  uni¬ 

valent  radical  C4H;,S,  of  which  thiophene  is  the  hydride, 
thieve  (tliev),  v.  t.  d-  i.  ;  thieved  (fchevd)  ;  thiev'ing  (thev'- 
Tng).  [AS.  peqfian.)  To  steal ;  to  practice  theft, 
thiev'er-y  (thev'er-T),  n.  Act  or  practice  of  stealing  ;  theft; 
also,  Obs.  or  R.,  that  which  is  stolen, 
thieves’  Latin  (thevz).  The  cant  of  thieves, 
thieves’  vinegar.  Aromatic  vinegar  ;  —  from  a  story  that 
four  thieves,  who  plundered  during  the  great  plague  in 
London  (1665),  attributed  their  immunity  to  its  use.  Obs. 
thiev'ish,  a.  1.  Given  to  stealing  ;  addicted  to,  or  charac¬ 
terized  by,  theft  ;  as,  a  thievish  boy  ;  a  thievish  magpie. 

2.  Like,  or  characteristic  of,  a  thief;  stealthy;  sly;  secret. 

Time’s  thievish  progress  to  eternity.  Shak. 

3  Of  the  nature  of  theft;  gained  by  stealing;  of  or  per¬ 
taining  to  theft ;  as,  a  thievish  practice  ;  a  thievish  living. 
—  thiev'ish  ly,  adv.  —  thiev'ish-ness,  n. 

thigh  (tin),  n.  [ME.  thiy  pih.  peh.  AS.  peoh ;  akin  to 
OFries.  thiach ,  D.  dij.  dije ,  OHG.  dioh.  thioh ,  Icel.  pjo 
thigh,  rump,  and  prob.  to  Lith.  tankas  fat  of  animals, 
tu/cti  to  become  fat,  Russ,  tuk  fat  of  animals.]  1.  The 
proximal  segment  of  the  leg  or  hind  limb,  between  the 
knee  and  the  trunk.  It  has  a  single  bone,  the  femur.  In 
birds  it  is  hidden  by  the  skin  and  feathers  of  the  body,  and 
the  next  segment  below  is  often  loosely  called  the  thigh. 

2.  Zool.  I11  insects,  the  femur  of  the  leg. 

3.  Something  resembling  or  likened  to  the  thigh  of  an 
animal,  as  the  lower,  larger  part  of  a  grapevine.  Obs. 

thigh  bone.  The  femur. 

thighed  (thld),  a.  Having  (such)  a  thigh  or  thighs, 
thig'mo-tas'is  (thig'mo-tSk'sTs),  n.  [NL. ;  Gr.  Otypa 
touch  -j-  ra£iv  an  arranging.]  Biol.  Tendency  of  small 
organisms  to  respond  to  the  stimulus  of  mechanical  con¬ 
tact,  as  in  the  case  of  zoospores  by  attaching  themselves  to 
an  object.  — thig'mo-tac'tic  (-tak'tik),  a. 
thig  mot'ro-pism  (thig-m5t/ro-pTz’m),  n.  [Gr.  Otypa. 
touch  -f -  -tropism.]  a  Plant  Physiol.  Tendency  of  roots 
and  climbing  organs,  as  tendrils,  to  respond  by  curvatures 
to  the  stimulus  of  mechanical  contact,  b  Biol.  Less  exactly, 
thigmotaxis.  —  thig'mo-trop'ic  (thTg'mo-trSp'Tk),  a. 
thilk  (dial,  thilk),  pron.  [ME.  thilke.  thulke ,  such,  that, 
AS.  Pyle.  pyllic,  pyslic ,  pullic ,  pnslic.  such.  Cf.  thus, 
such,  ;LY.]  That  same  ;  this  ;  that.  Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 
thill  (tiiil),  ft.  [ME.  thille.  AS.  pille  a  board,  plank,  beam, 
thill;  akin  to  pel  a  plank,  D.  dee!  a  plank,  ffoor,  G.  diele, 
OHG.  dili.  dilla.  Icel.  pilja  a  plank,  planking,  a  thwart, 


pili  a  wainscot,  plank  ;  cf.  Skr.  tala  a  level  surface.  Cf. 
fill  a  thill,  deal  a  plank.]  1.  Either  of  two  long  pieces 
of  wood  between  which  a  horse  is  hitched  to  a  vehicle  ;  a 
shaft.  Cf.  2d  pole,  1  a. 

2.  Mining.  Dial.  Eng.  a  The  floor  of  a  coal  mine,  b  A 
thin  stratum  of  fire  clay. 

ThTlO  Tier’s'  mix'ture  (te'lo'ryaz').  [After  Th ilorier,  a 
French  chemist  who  early  solidified  carbonic  acid.]  A 
freezing  mixture  of  solid  carbonic  acid  and  ether,  by  using 
which  a  temperature  of  — 100-1HH  C.  can  be  attained, 
thim'ble  (thim'b’l),  n.  [MB./A/wii7,  AS.p-ymel.  iv.puma 
a  thumb.  See  thumb.]  1.  A  kind  of  cap  or  cover,  or 
sometimes  a  broad  ring,  used  in  sewing  to  protect  the  finger 
when  pushing  the  needle  through  the  material.  Usually  it 
is  of  metal  with  small  pits  on  its  outer  surface  to  prevent 
the  head  of  the  needle  from  slipping. 

2.  Mech.  A  more  or  less  thimble-shaped  appendage  or 
fixture ;  as  :  a  A  tubular  distance  piece  through  which  a 
bolt  or  pin  passes,  ns  a  socket  in  a  door-lock  escutcheon 
plate  to  receive  the  knob  spindle,  b  A  fixed  or  movable 
ring,  tube,  or  lining  in  a  hole,  as  a  sleeve,  c  A  tubular  cone 
for  expanding  a  flue  tube,  d  Mach.  A  circular  wall  box. 
e  A  metal  socket  for  fixing  a  lead  pipe  to  stoneware,  etc. 

3.  Kant.  A  ring  of  thin  metal  formed  with  a  grooved 
outer  edge  so  as  to  fit  within  an  eye-splice,  or  the  like, 
aud  protect  it  from  chafing. 

thim'ble-ber'ry  (-bfir'T),  n.; pi.  -ries  (-Tz).  Any  of  ? everal 
American  raspberries  having  thimble-shaped  fruit,  esp. 
Ruins  occidentalis  and  R.  parviflorus. 
thim'ble-lul  (-idol),  ft.  ;  pi.  -fuls  (-foblz).  As  much  as  a 
thimble  will  hold  ;  a  very  small  quantity, 
tllim'ble-rig'  (-rig'),  n.  A  gambler’s  sleight-of-hand  game 
played  with  three  small  cups,  shaped  like  thimbles,  and 
a  small  ball  or  pea  which  is  so  quickly  sliiJted  from  under 
one  cup  to  under  another  that  the  peiBon  betting  on  its 
whereabouts  is  often  misled.  It  is  generally  practiced  as 
a  swindling  operation  at  fairs,  etc.  Cf.  shell  game. 
thim'ble-rig\  V.  t.  ;  thim'ble-rigged'  (-rigd');  thim'ble- 
rig'ging  (-rig'Tng).  To  swindle  by  thimblerig  ;  hence,  to 
cheat  by  any  trick.— thim'bl  e-rig  ger  (-er),  ft. 
thim'ble-weed'  (-wed'),  n.  a  Any  asteraceous  plant  of  the 
genus  Rudbeckia  ;  —  so  named  in  allusion  to  their  conical 
receptacles,  b  The  American  wood  anemone, 
thin  (thin),  a.  ;  thin'ner  (-er) ;  thin'nest.  [ME.  thinner 
thenne.  thunne ,  AS .pynne;  akin  to  D.  dun.  G.  diinn ,  OHG. 
dunni ,  Icel.  punnr ,  Sw.  tunn,  Dan.  tynd.  Gael.  <2fc  Ir.  tanav 
W.  teneu ,  L.  tennis ,  Gr.  raw -  (in  comp.)  stretched  outr 
Tcu/ao?  stretched,  stretched  out,  long,  Skr.  tanu  thin,  slen¬ 
der  ;  also  to  AS.  penian  to  extend,  G.  dehnen ,  Icel.  penjar 
Goth. panjan  (in  comp.),  L .  tender e  to  stretch,  tenere  to 
hold,  Gr.  reiveiv  to  stretch,  Skr.  tan.  Cf.  attenuate, 
tempt,  tenable,  tend  to  move,  tender,  <7.,  tenuous,  tone.] 

1.  Having,  or  being  of,  relatively  little  depth  or  extent 
from  one  surface  to  its  opposite  ;  not  thick ;  of  a  solid 
body  of  three  dimensions,  measuring  little  in  t lie  third  di¬ 
mension  ;  of  little  thickness;  as,  thin  paper  ;  a  thin  board. 

2.  Of  small  diameter;  measuring  little  in  general  dimen¬ 
sion  other  than  length;  slender  ;  slim  ;  fine  ;  as,  thin  wire. 

3.  Of  little  consistency,  density,  or  spissitude  ;  not  thick  or 

dense  ;  rare  ;  rarefied  ;  —  applied  to  fluids  ;  as,  thin  blood  ; 
thin  broth.  “  When  the  air  is  more  thin.”  Bacon. 

4.  a  Not  having  the  constituent  parts  or  individual  mem¬ 
bers  closely  or  compactly  placed  or  arranged ;  not  closely 
set  or  disposed;  not  close  or  not  crowded,  b  Hence, not  abun¬ 
dant  or  numerous;  scanty  ;  scantily  provided  or  occupied; 
bare  ;  as,  a  thin  forest  ;  the  grass  is  thin  ;  a  thin  table. 

Ferrara  is  very  large,  but  extensively  thin  of  people.  Addison . 
5-  Transparent ;  easily  seen  through  or  penetrated;  flimsy; 
slight ;  as,  a  thin  disguise  ;  a  thin  pretext. 

6.  Wanting  substance,  strength,  or  richness,  as  from  lack¬ 
ing  some  constituent;  weak  ;  of  liquors,  small. 

7-  Mentally  limited  or  deficient;  weak  ;  feeble  ;  poor. 

My  tole  is  done,  lor  my  wit  is  but  thin.  Chaucer. 

8.  Wanting  in  body  or  volume  ;  not  full ;  faint  ;  weak  and 
somewhat  shrill  or  metallic ;  as,  a  thin  voice. 

9.  Not  fat,  plump,  or  6tout  ;  slim  ;  slender  ;  slight ;  mea¬ 
ger  ;  spare;  lean;  gaunt ;  as,  a  thin  person  ;  a  thin  face. 

10.  Lacking  sufficient  density  or  contrast ;  —  said  of  a 
photographic  negative  or  print,  or  of  a  lantern  slide. 

11.  Phon.  Of  sounds,  clear  in  quality  as  contrasted  with 
others  called  thick  ;  also,  of  a  quality  suggesting  slender¬ 
ness  or  tenuity  ;  as,  the  sounds  of  the  front  vowels  I,  6,  5 
are  thin  compared  with  those  of  the  back  vowels  00,  0,  a. 
Syn.— Thin,  lean,  spare,  lank,  gaunt,  haggard  are 
here  compared  esp.  with  reference  to  persons.  Thin,  the 
most  general  word,  is  opposed  to  stout  or  fat,  and  often  ap¬ 
plies  to  one  who  is  ill  or  worn  ;  as,  “  No  meager,  muse-nd 
mope,  adust  and  thin,  .  .  .  but  ...  as  a  partridge  plump 
(Pope):  “Her hands  were  thin”  (Shelley).  Lean,  more 
often  than  thin,  suggests  a  natural  state;  spare  implies 
lack  of  superfluous  flesh,  and  often  suggests  abstemious¬ 
ness  or  sinewy  strength  ;  as,  44  He  was  lean  and  skinny” 

( De.  Quincey):  “as  lean  as  a  greyhound”  ( Thackeray) ; 

“  He  nad  the  spare  form  .  .  .  w  hich  became  a  student  ”  (G. 
Eliot) :  44  My  grandfather,  albeit  spare ,  was  wirily  elastic  ” 
(Landor).  That  which  is  lank  is  often  long  or  slender, 
sometimes  shrunken  or  flabby,  as  well  as  thin  ;  as,  “  Thou 
art  long,  and  lank,  and  brown  ”  (Colei idge) ;  “  Meager  and 
lank  with  fasting  grown,  and  nothing  left  but  skin  and 
bone  ” (Swift) :  “His  hair  is  lank  ”  (Trollope).  Gaunt 
often  adds  to  thin  the  implication  of  boniness  or  angular¬ 
ity  ;  haggard  suggests  a  wild  and  hollow-eyed  appearance, 
as  of  one  w'orn  or  wasted  by  pain,  anxiety,  or  fatigue  ;  as, 

“  my  own  gaunt  scarecrow  of  a  person  ”  (De  Quincey);  “a 
gaunt  figure,  hook-nosed,  like  a  wizard  ”  (  W.  Pater) ;  “  Ex- 


to  stir,  to  thicken.]  A  stick  or 

spatula  lor  stirring  porridge, 
etc.;  a  pudding  stick.  Dial.  Eng. 
thlc,  thick  (thlk).  Dial.  Eng 
vnrs.  of  thilk,  this  or  that  one. 
thlc.  thick,  pron.  tf  a.  This  ; 
that.  Dial.  Eng. 
thlcfald.  4*  tiiickfold. 
thick, t.  !f  i.  [A S.piccian.]  To 
thicken.  R.  [guillemot.! 
thick'-billed'  guil'le  mot.  See| 
thick'end-  Thickened.  Ref.  Sp. 
thick 'en-er.  n.  One  that  thick¬ 
ens.  [Abounding  in  thickets. | 
thick'et-y  (thtk'St-T),  rr.| 
thick 'fold',  a.  Obs.  Manifold; 
numberless.  —  adv.  a  Thickly 
together  ;  in  crowds,  b  Often. 
thick'-head'edfSrbo.  Having  a 
thick  head:  hence,  stupid;  dull. 
—  thick  -head'ed-ly,  a  d  v.  — 


thick'-head'ed-ness,  n. 
thick'-head'  fly.  Any  dipterous 

fly  of  the  family  Conopiure  hav¬ 
ing  n  more  or  less  elongate, some¬ 
times  pedicellnte,  abdomen  and 
a  large  head  broader  than  the 
thorax.  The  larv®  are  para¬ 
sites  of  other  insects, 
thick'ish.  a.  See  -ish. 
thick'ly.  adv.  of  thick. 
thick'ness-lng.  vb.  11.  of  thick¬ 
ness,  r.  Hence:  n.  A  method  of 
making  a  mold  for  a  plaster  cast 
or  a  metal  easting,  in  which  a 
temporary  thickness  of  wax  or 
other  material  is  put  on  the  pat¬ 
tern  or  part  of  the  unfinished 
mold,  and  run  out  by  heat  or 
otherwise  removed  after  it  has 
been  used  to  complete  the  mold; 
also,  the  thickness  thus  applied, 
thickness  piece.  A  plate  of 


I  loam  or  the  like  U9e<l  as  a  thick 

nessing. 

thick'skin',  a.  Thiek-sVmned. 
thick'skull'.  n.  A  blockhead, 
thick'-sta  men.  n.  The  Alle¬ 
gheny  Mountain  spurge. 
thickrun.  Yar.  of  thick  ’un. 
See  under  thick,  a. 
thl-k'-wit  ted  (S7).  a.  Stupid. 
-  t  h  i  c  k  -w  i  t't  e  d-1  y,  udv.  — 
thick'-wit'tod-nesB.  ». 
thick'y  (thlk '!).«•  Thick.  Obs. 

;  or  Rare  or  Dint. 
thicquette.  +  thick  ft. 
thlddir,  thlder,  thidlre 
Til  IT!!  F.  II.  [  TIMTH  KinVAHP  ] 
thiddirwart.  thiderward.  I 
thie.  ±  THIGH.  [THEE, pron. I 
thie.  Ohs.  or  dial.  Eng.  var.  of  | 

I  thief  (thef).  w.  [See  theve.] 
European  bramble.  Dial.  Eng. 
1  thief'dom  (-dtem),  n.  The  realm 


ot  thieves.  See  -dom. 

thief  glass.  =  thief  tube. 
thief'ly,  a.  Like  a  thief ; 
thievish.  Ohs. —  <irlv.  Thiev¬ 
ishly  :  stealthily.  Obs. 
thief'te  ous,  a.  [See  theft.] 
Thievish.  Obs.  —  thief' te-ous- 
ly,  adv.  Obs. 
thiefthe  theft. 
thier.  thiere.  -f  tiieir. 
thierne.  +  tiiekxk. 

thies  THESE,  THIS. 

thiester  +  thestkh.  [05s.| 
thle8terUche,«c/r.  of  th  ester. 
thiev.  Thieve.  Ref.  Sp. 
thievd.  Thieved.  Ret.  Sp. 
thieye'less.  o.  [Cf.  tiiew,  «.] 
a  Listless:  also,  aimless;  boot¬ 
less.  Scot.  Sc  Jr.  bCold:  bleak; 
hence,  frigid;  forbidding.  Scot. 
thieves  ( thevz),  n.,  jil.  of  thief. 
thif,  thlft.  thief,  theft. 


thiftbute.  i*  TH  EFTBOTE. 

thif'te-ous  +  thiefteous. 
thif'tous-ly.  thlf'tu-oti8-ly,  thif- 
tuislie.  adv.  Thiefteously.  Obs. 
thig  (thYg),  v.  t.  Sc  1.  [Prob.  fr. 
Scand.;  cf.  Icel.  piggja  to  re¬ 
ceive,  take,  get,  Dan.  tigge  to 
beg;  akin  to  AS.picgan  to  take, 
receive.]  To  beg  ;  borrow;  to 
ask,  or  ask  as.  alms  or  a  gift. 
Obs.  or  Scot.  Sc  Dial.  Eng.  — 
thig 'ger  C-Pr),  n.  Scot. 
thigh,  v.  t.  To  remove  the  thighs 
of  ;  hence,  to  carve  (a  pigeon, 
woodcock,  or  small  bird).  Obs. 
thih  thigh. 
thiht.  +  tight.  [thilk. I 
thflutfclk).  Dial.  Eng.  var.  of  | 
thik  (thtk).  Ohs.  or  dial.  Eng. 
vn*-.  of  thick.  [fold. I 

thikefald,  thikfald.  thick-1 


thik'ky.  •?*  thicky. 

thil.  TILL. 

thild,  n.  [AS.  pi/ld,  gepiild."] 
Endurance  ;  patience.  Obs. 
thill'er.  ft.  The  horse  which 
goes  between  the  thills,  01 
shafts,  and  supports  them  ;  also, 
the  last  horse  in  a  team  ;  —culled 
nlso  thill  horse, 
thim'bl.  Thimble.  Ref.  Sp. 
thim'ble-eye',  n.  The  chub 
mackerel. 

thim'mel(thTm'’l).  Dial.  Eng. 
var.  of  THIMBLE. 

Thim'na-thah  (thTm'nd-thS  ; 

thlm-na'thd).  Bib. 

thin.  thine. 

thin  (thYn),  adv.  Thinly.  (See 

flat,  a.,  12.) 

thin(thTn).  Dial.  var.  of  then. 
thin.  11.  A  kind  of  thin  cracker 


ale,  senate,  c&re,  &m,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofa  ;  eve,  £vent,  find,  reefint,  maker;  ice,  Ill;  old,  6bey,  orb,  fidd,  sSft,  connect;  use,  unite,  urn,  up,  circus,  menu  ; 

1]  Foreign  Word.  f  Obsolete  Variant  of.  +  combined  with.  =  equals. 
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amine  the  faces  of  all  the  noted  gamblers  ;  .  have  you 
ever  seen  auyth/ng^  more  hayyard ,  pinched,  and  misera¬ 
ble.  ( Gulds/ir  k) ;  those  .  .  .  whose  hay  yard  eyes  Hash 
desperation  (Cowper) “  the  living  face  with  its  roving 
astonished  eyes  [betrayed]  the  haggard  soul  of  a  hayyard 
generation  ”  (  Vt.  Pater).  See  slender,  ghastly. 
thin  lead  (15d).  Print.  See  1st  lead,  2  c  —  t.  register.  See  2d 
register,  i  ft-  - - 1.  section,  a  section,  as  of  a  mineral,  animal, 
or  vegetable  substance,  thin  enough  to  be  transparent,  used 
for  microscopic  study.— t.  space.  Print.  See  space, /<.,  8. 
thin  (thin),  v.  t. ;  thinned  (thlnd) ;  thin'ning.  [AS.pyn- 
nian .]  To  make  thin  or  thinner  ;  specif. :  a  To  draw  or 
spread  out  thin ;  to  attenuate  ;  to  reduce  in  thickness 
or  depth,  b  To  make  less  dense,  consistent,  or  viscid  ;  to 
rarefy;  to  reduce  in  consistency;  to  attenuate,  c  To  make 
less  strong,  substantial,  or  rich  ;  to  make  weak,  d  To 
make  slender  or  lean,  e  To  make  scantily  occupied,  bare, 
or  empty,  f  To  make  less  close,  compact,  numerous,  or 
frequent;  esp.,  to  remove  surplus  plants  or  trees  from  (a 
bed,  nursery,  woodland,  etc.),  to  improve  the  growth  of  the 
rest;  also,  to  take  out,  as  superfluous  buds,  fruits,  etc. 
thin,  v.  i.  To  grow  or  become  thin  or  thinner  ;  to  become 
less  thick,  dense,  crowded,  or  the  like  ;  —  often  with  some 
adverb,  as  out,  away ,  etc.  ;  as,  geological  strata  thin  out. 
thine  (thin),  pron.  &  a.  [ME.  thin ,  also  thy ,  (hi,  before  a 
consonant,  AS.  pin ,  originally  same  as  the  gen.  of  pu,pu, 
thou ;  akin  to  G.  dein  thine,  Icel.  pinn ,  possessive  pron., 
pin,  gen.  of  pu  thou,  Goth .peins,  possessive  pron.,  peina, 
gen.  of  pu  thou.  See  thou  ;  cf.  thy.]  Of  or  pert,  to  thee. 
See  thy.  Thine  occurs  in  early  English  as  genitive  of  thou 
(as,  “maugre  thin,”  in  spite  of  thee),  but  is  now  chiefly  a 
possessive  ad j.  pron.,  used:  1.  Attributively;  —  only  before 
a  vowel  or  h,  except  when  it  follows  its  noun.  Archaic. 

Give  every  man  thine  ear,  hut  few  thy  voice.  Shah. 
2.  Absolutely:  a  In  a  predicative  construction. 

Thine  are  the  city  and  the  people  of  Granada.  Bvlwer. 
b  By  ellipsis  of  the  noun  denoting  what  is  possessed  ;  as, 
this  is  my  day  ;  thine  is  yet  to  come,  c  After  of.  “  That 
tongue  of  thine.”  Scott.  See  possessive,  a. 

Thine  is  now  superseded  in  common  discourse  by 
your,  the  possessive  of  you.  except  in  solemn  discourse, 
poetry,  and  the  language  of  the  Friends,  or  Quakers, 
thing,  H  ting  (ting),  n.  [Dan.  thing,  ting,  Norw.  ting ,  or 
Sw.  ting.  See  2d  thing. J  In  Scandinavian  countries,  a 
legislative  or  judicial  assembly; — used,  esp.  in  composi¬ 
tion,  in  titles  of  such  bodies.  See  legislature,  Table 
(Norway). 

tiling  (thing),  n.  [AS.  ping  a  thing,  cause,  assembly,  ju¬ 
dicial  assembly ;  akin  to  p ingun  to  negotiate,  pingian  to 
reconcile,  conciliate,  D.  ding  a  thing,  OS.  thing  thing,  as¬ 
sembly,  judicial  assembly,  G.  ding  a  thing,  formerly  also, 
an  assembly,  court,  Icel  .ping  a  thing,  assembly,  court,  Sw. 
&  Dan.  ting  ;  peril,  originally  used  of  the  transactions  of 
or  before  a  popular  assembly,  or  the  time  appointed  for 
such  an  assembly ;  cf.  G.  dingen  to  bargain,  hire,  MUG. 
dingen  to  hold  court,  speak  before  a  court,  negotiate,  also 
Goth. peihs  time.  Cf.  husting.]  1.  Whatever  exists,  or 
is  conceived  to  exist,  as  a  separate  entity,  or  as  a  distinct 
and  individual  quality,  fact,  or  idea  ;  any  separable  or  dis¬ 
tinguishable  object  of  thought. 

Every  thing  that  creepvth  upon  the  earth.  Gen .  i.  25. 
Ten  asses  laden  with  the  good  things  of  Egypt.  Gen.  xlv.  28. 

A  thing  of  beauty  is  a  joy  forever.  Keats 

"When  we  speak  of  an  object,  or  of  a  thing ,  we  are  almost  al¬ 
ways  supposed  to  mean  a  substance.  There  seems  a  kind  of 
contradiction  in  using  such  an  expression  as  that  one  thing is 
merely  an  attribute  of  another  thing.  J.  S.  Mitt. 

Below  the  level  of  organic  form,  or  form  given  by  human  in¬ 
terference,  what  do  we  mean  by  a  thing  r  Of  couiee  we  may 
take  a  lump  of  metal  or  an  ounce  of  water,  a  handful  of  sand  or 
a  jarful  of  chlorine,  and  speak  of  it  as  a  thing  ;  but  we  shall  be 
puzzled  to  find  any  name  that  recognizes  its  separate  identity 
as  “  lion  ”  or  “  spade  ”  or  “  house  ”  recognize  that  of  the  contents 
that  form  their  meaning.  B.  Bosanguet. 

2  In  particular  uses:  a  An  inanimate  object,  in  distinc¬ 
tion  from  a  living  being  ;  any  lifeless  material. 

Ye  meads  and  groves,  unconscious  things  !  Cowper. 
A  physical  thing ,  ‘-res  corporalis”. . .  is  sometimes  defined  as  “a 
locally  limited  portion  of  volitionless  nature  perhaps  better  as 
•*  a  permanent  external  cause  of  sensations.’’  .  .  The  jurist  need 
not  go  further  than  to  lay  down  that  a  physical  thing  is  some¬ 
thing  which  is  perceptible  by  the  external  organs  of  sense,  and 
is  capable  of  being  perceived  again  and  ngain.  By  the  latter 
characteristic  it  is  distinguished  from  an  *•  event,  ”  which,  ns  a 
cause  of  sensations,  is  transient.  T.  E.  Holland. 

b  An  act,  transaction,  or  occurrence  ;  an  event ;  a  cir¬ 
cumstance;  fact;  deed. 

This  is  no  fable. 

Rut  known  for  historial  thing  notable.  Chaucer. 
Which  if  ye  tell  me,  I  in  like  wise  will  tell  you  by  what  author¬ 
ity  I  do  these  things.  Matt.  xxi.  24. 

C  A  creature,  as  a  person  or  animal,  or  an  object,  as  a 
literary  or  musical  composition  ;  any  object  viewed  as 
merely  existing  ;  —  used  pronominal ly,  instead  of  a  more 
specific  noun,  and  often  in  pity,  contempt,  or  the  like. 

Hearkening  his  minstrels  their  things  play.  Chaucer. 
The  poor  thing  sighed,  and  .  .  .  turned  from  me.  Addison. 
d  Some  existence  or  object  of  thought  not,  or  not  capable 
of  being,  known,  determined,  or  specifically  designated  ; 
a  something.  Thing  was  used  formerly  in  a  very  general 
sense,  and  is  still  heard  colloquially  where  some  more 
definite  term  would  be  used  in  careful  composition. 

Your  sums,  your  books,  and  your  things  [i.  e.,  mutters  of  husi- 
*  ness].  #  _  Chaucer . 

There  to  he  could  endite,  and  make  a  thing  [i.  e.,  legal  docu¬ 
ment].  .  Chancer. 

e  pi.  Personal  belongings,  property,  etc. ;  furniture  ;  bag- 


I  gage;  esp.,  apparel ;  as,  to  pack  one’s  things.  Formerly, 
the  singular  was  sometimes  so  used. 

Her  moebles  and  her  thing  [i.  e.,  property,  wealth].  Chaucer. 
f  Law.  Whatever  may  be  possessed  or  owned,  or  be  the 
object  of  a  right ;  - —  distinguished  from  person. 

Now  corporeul  things  are  obviously  what  we  have  called  the 
“  objects  ”  of  the  right  :  incorporeul  things  are  the  ad\antages 
which  the  person  entitled  can  insist  upon  ;  in  other  words,  the 
acts  or  forbearances  to  which  he  is  entitled  T.  E.  Holland. 

3-  A  portion  or  part;  a  particular;  item;  bit;  whit; 
—  used  with  some  qualifier,  esp.  any,  no,  and  some,  and 
often  in  composition  with  these  three.  Cf.  anything,  adv., 
nothing,  adv.,  something,  adv . 

4.  A  cause  ;  reason.  Ohs. 

a  thing  of  nought  or  nothing,  a  worthless  thing ;  a  mere 
nothing  ;  a  cipher.  (Jbs.  —  the  t.,  the  proper,  right,  desir¬ 
able,  or  required  thing,  act,  or  the  like ;  esp.,  the  thing 
which  custom  or  fashion  requires,  —  things  personal.  Law. 
=  personal  property.  —  things  real.  =  real  property. 
thing'— in— it  sell',  n.  [A  t  ran  si.  of  G.  ding  an  sich.~\ 
Noumenon  ;  the  metaphysical  reality. 

The  t  hings-m-thnnsel  n  s  ot  Kant’s  theoretical  philosophy,  the 
sources  of  all  our  experience,  but  themselves  never  experiences, 
were  too  dim  and  distaut  to  seem  to  a  lurthcr  reflection  anything 
but  chimeras.  Josia/t  Royce. 

But  the  things-m-themselvcs  which  the  sense  impressions  sym¬ 
bolize,  the  “  reality,”  as  the  metaphysicians  wish  to  cull  it,  .  .  . 
remains  unknown  and  is  unknowable.  Karl  Pearson. 

think  (tlilijk),  V.  i.  ;  pret.  &  p.  p.  thought  (th6t) ;  p.pr. 
d*  vb.  n.  think'ing.  [ME.  thin  ken, \ ar.  of  thine  hen, thunc  hen , 
fr.  AS.  pync{e)an  (pret.  puhte).  Cf.  methinks  ;  see  think 
to  reflect.]  1.  To  seem  or  appear; — chiefly  impersonal 
with  indirect  object.  Now  Obs.  or  R.,  exc.  in  methinks , 
met  bought. 

Him  thought c,  he  rode  all  of  the  new  jet  [fashion].  Chaucer. 
2.  To  seem  fit,  proper,  or  good.  Obs.  Rule  of  St.  Bcnet. 
to  think  dear,  to  seem  right  or  proper.  Obs. 
think  ( tlilijk),  v.  i.  [ME.  thenken,  var.  of  thenchen,  fr.  AS. 
penc(e)an  (pret.  pdhte),  confused  with  the  kindred  ME. 
thinken  (see  think  to  seem).  AS.  penc{e)an ,  properly  caus¬ 
ative,  to  cause  to  seem,  is  akin  to  D.  denken  to  think,  dun- 
ken  to  seem,  OS.  thenkian  to  think,  thunkian  to  seem,  G. 
denken  to  think,  diinken  to  seem,  Icel.  prkkja  to  perceive, 
to  know,  puklcja  to  seem,  Goth,  pagkjan,  paggkjan ,  to 
think, pvgkjan  to  seem,  OL.  tongere  to  know.  Cf.  thank, 
thought.]  1.  To  exercise  the  faculties  of  judgment,  con¬ 
ception,  or  inference,  as  disting,  from  simple  Bense  percep¬ 
tion.  See  thought,  n.,  1. 

Those  that  think  must  govern  those  that  toil.  Goldsmith. 
2.  Specif.:  a  To  bring  anything  before  the  mind,  whether 
as  remembered,  or  as  newly  apprehended  ;  —  often  with  of 
or  archaically  with  on  or  upon;  as,  he  had  thought  of  his 
keys ;  Savages  too  rude  to  have  thought  of  an  alphabet. 

Well  thought  upon  ;  I  have  it  here.  Shak. 

b  To  reflect,  ponder,  or  meditate  ;  — often  with  on  or  of. 

To  thenke  upon  the  daics  [days]  olde.  Gower. 

[  c  To  purpose  ;  intend.  Chaucer. 

1  thought  to  promote  thee  unto  great  honor.  Num.  xxiv.  11. 
d  To  form  or  have  an  opinion  or  idea  (of  or,  rarely,  on); 
as.  Can  you  think  of  him  idling  ?  He  thinks  highly  of  you. 
Syn.  —  Cogitate,  reflect,  ponder,  contemplate,  meditate, 
muse,  imagine,  suppose,  believe. 

to  think  better  of.  ft  To  form  a  more  favorable  opinion  of 
(any  one),  b  To  reconsider  (a  thing)  and  alter  for  the 
better  one’s  decision  as  to  it.  —  to  t.  good,  to  consider  it 
right,  proper,  expedient,  or  the  like  ;  to  approve. 

If  ye  think  good ,  give  me  my  price  Zcch.  xi.  12. 
—to  t.  long,  to  become  weary  or  impatient;  to  long  ;  yearn. 
Obs.  or  Scot.  Dial.  Eng.  —  to  t.  much,  to  esteem  it  a  great 
matter  or  burdensome ;  to  be  loath  or  reluctant.  Obs. 
“  [He]  thought  not  much  to  clothe  his  enemies.”  Milton. 
think,  v.  t.  1.  To  think  of  ;  to  conceive  ;  imagine. 

Charity  .  .  .  thinketh  no  evil.  1  Cor.  xiii.  4,  5. 

2.  Specif.:  a  To  plan  or  design  ;  to  intend.  Obs.  b  To 
believe ;  consider;  esteem. 

Nor  think  superfluous  others’  aid.  Milton. 

C  To  feel ;  as,  to  think  despite  of  one.  Obs.  or  Dial. 

3.  To  aifect  (in  a  specified  way)  by  thinking ;  as,  to  think 
one’s  self  into  a  state  of  collapse. 

4.  To  have  as  one’s  opinion  ;  to  opine;  — with  an  object 
clause  or  a  pronoun  substitute ;  as,  What  do  you  think 
about  it?  I  think  it  will  rain. 

to  think  one  s  penny  silver,  or  good  silver,  to  think  highly  of 
one’s  self.  Obs.  —  to  t.  scorn,  a  J  o  disdain  ;  scorn.  Archaic . 
Esther  iii.  6.  b  With  oj.  to  feel  scorn  for  ;  to  despise.  Obs . 
think,  7i.  Act  of  thinking  ;  a  thought.  Obs.  or  Colloq. 
think'er  (thlqk'er),  n.  One  who  thinks.  Specif. :  a  One 
who  exercises  unusual  powers  of  thought,  or  cultivates 
thought  to  an  unusual  extent,  b  One  who  thinks  in  a 
specified  way  ;  as,  a  close  thinker. 

think'ing,  p.  pr .  of  think.  Hence  :  p.  a.  Having  the  fac¬ 
ulty  of  thought ;  as,  a  thinking  being. —  think'ing-ly,  adr. 
think'ing,  vb.  n.  of  think.  Hence  :  n.  1.  Act  or  mode  of 
mental  procedure  of  one  who  thinks:  cogitation;  judgment. 

Whose  music,  to  my  thinking ,  pleased  the  kiug.  Shak. 
2.  That  which  is  thought;  a  thought  or  idea.  “Speak 
to  me  as  to  thy  thinkings.”  Shak. 

thin'ner  (thln'er),  n.  One  that  thins,  as  a  device  for 
thinning  a  grow’ing  crop,  or  linseed  oil  and  turpentine 
used  by  house  painters  to  thin  paint, 
thin'ning  (-Ing),  p.  p.  dc  vb.  n.  of  thin  Hence:  n.  For¬ 
estry.  ft  Removal  of  surplus  trees  in  a  woodland  to  secure 
improvement  without  reference  to  natural  reproduction, 
b  A  tree  or  plant  so  removed,  or  the  wood  cut  from  it. 
thin'O-lite  (thln'u-llt),  n.  [Or.  OU,  0i rd?, shore -\--lite.~\  Min. 


A  calcareous  tufa,  in  part  crystalline,  occurring  as  a  shore 
deposit  about  the  Quaternary  lake  basins  of  Nevada, 
thin'-skinned'  (thln'skliid';  87),  a.  Having  a  thin  skin; 

hence,  sensitive;  readily  or  unduly  susceptible  to  criticism. 
thi'O-  (tlii'o-).  [Gr.  Oeiov  brimstone,  sulphur.]  Chem.  A 
combining  form  (also  used  adjectively)  denoting  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  sulphur  ;  —  used  specif,  to  indicate  that  the  oxygen 
of  a  compound  is  more  or  less  replaced  by  sulphur ;  as, 
fA/ocarbamic,  l/t/ourethaiie.  Cf.  sulpho-  b- 
thio  acid-  Chem.  An  acid  in  which  oxygen  is  partly  or 
wholly  replaced  by  sulphur.  According  to  the  Official 
Nomenclature  organic  thio  acids  are  called  thiolic  ac  ids 
(R'CO’SH),  thionic  acids  (R'CS’OH),  or  thionthiohe  acids 
(R’CS’SH),  according  to  the  nature  of  the  replacement, 
thi  o-al'de  hyde  (thi'6-Sl'de-lrid),  n.  Org.Chem.  An  alde¬ 
hyde  in  which  oxygen  is  replaced  by  sulphur, 
thi  o-an'ti  mo-naie'  (-fin'ti-mo-nat'),  n.  Chem.  Any  of 
a  series  of  compounds  regarded  as  salts  of  the  hypotheti¬ 
cal  thi  o-an-ti  mon'ic  ac'id  (-mSn'Ik),  H3SbS4,  and  got 
esp.  by  action  of  polysulphides  on  antimony  trisulphide 
and  in  other  wavs.  Tliioantimonates  of  the  alkali  metals, 
as  Schlippe’s  salt,  are  soluble  in  wrater. 
thi  o  an'ti  mo-nite'  (-an'tl-mo-nH/),  n.  Chem.  Any  of  sev¬ 
eral  compounds  regarded  as  salts  of  the  hypothetical  tlii'O- 
an  ti  mo'ni  ous  acid  (-mo'nl-us),  H3SbS3  (also  HSbS-,). 
thi  o-ar'se  nate  (-ar'se-nat),  n.  Also  thi  o-ar-se'ni  ate 
(-ar-se'nl-at).  Chem.  Any  of  a  series  of  compounds  re¬ 
garded  as  salts  of  the  thi'o  ar-sen'ic  ac'ids  (-ar-sgn'Ik), 
H  (AsS4,  HAsS3,  and  H4As._,S7,  corresponding  to  the  arsenic 
ac  ids.  They  are  formed  by  the  union  of  metallic  sulphides 
w  ith  arsenic  pentasulphide  or  of  polysulphides  with  the 
trisulphide,  etc.  Those  of  the  heavy  metals  are  insoluble, 
thi  o-ar'se  nite  (-ar'se-nit),  n.  Chem.  Any  of  a  series  of 
compounds  regarded  as  salts  of  hypothetical  thi'O-ar-se'ni- 
ous  ac'ids  ( -ar-se'nl-fis ),  H3AsS3,  HAsS2,  ^AsoS^,  and 
produced  by  the  action  of  metallic  sulphides  or  hydro¬ 
sulphides  on  arsenic  trisulphide,  and  in  other  ways.  Those 
of  the  heavy  metals  are  insoluble, 
thi  o-car  barn'ic  (-kar-b5m'ik),  a.  Chem.  Pert,  to  or  desig¬ 
nating  any  of  three  acids  derived  from  carbamic  acid  by 
replacement  of  oxygen  by  sulphur :  a-thiocarbamic  acid, 
NHXO’SH,  and  /3-thiocarbamic  acid,  NH2CS'OH,  known  in 
tbe  form  of  crystalline  salts  and  esters,  and  dithioc&rbamlc 
acid,  NH  jCS  SH,  obtained  as  colorless  needles  by  decom¬ 
posing  its  ammonium  salt,  which  in  turn  is  formed  by  pass¬ 
ing  ammonia  into  alcohol  containing  carbon  disulphide, 
thi  o-chro'mite  (-kro'mit),  n.  Chem.  Any  of  several  com¬ 
pounds  regarded  as  salts  of  the  hypothetical  thi'o-chro'- 
niOUS  ac'id  (-nms),  H  Cr2S^,  analogous  to  chromous  acid, 
thio  ether.  Chem.  A  sulphide  of  hydrocarbon  radicals, 
analogous  to  the  ordinary  ethers,  but  with  sulphur  in  the 
place  of  oxygen  ;  a  sulphur  ether. 

till  0  gly'col  (thi'6-gli'kol ;  -kol),  n.  Org.  Chem.  A  color¬ 
less  oil,  C2H4(SH).,,  formed  by  action  of  an  alcoholic  solu¬ 
tion  of  potassium  liydrosulphide  on  ethylene  chloride  or 
bromide  ;  —  called  also  ethylene  mercaptan. 
thi  O-ke'tone  (-ke'ton),  n.  Org.  Chem.  A  compound  re¬ 
garded  as  a  ketone  in  which  oxygen  is  replaced  by  sulphur. 
It  is  ordinarily  polymeric. 

thi  O-Iac'tic  (-lak'iTk),  a.  Chem.  Pertaining  to  or  desig¬ 
nating  an  acid,  CH3-CH(SH)COOH,  the  a  variety  of  which 
(corresponding  to  a-lactic  acid)  is  obtained  by  cleavage 
from  keratin  substances,  and  otherwise,  as  a  sirupy  liquid, 
thi-on'ic  (thl-bn'Ik),  a.  [See  thio-.]  Chem.  Pert,  to  or 
containing  sulphur.  —  thionic  acid,  a  Any  of  a  series  of 
unstable  acids  of  the  general  formula  HoSzO,„  known 
respectively  as  dithionic  acid  (H-_.S._>0)r„  trithionic  acid 
(H  jSsO,,),  tetratbionic  acid  (HjS4Or,).  etc.  h  See  thio  acid. 
thi'O  nine  (thi'6-nln;  -nen;  184),  n.  Also  -nin.  [See 
thio-.]  Org.  Chem.  A  dark  crystalline  thiazine  compound, 
CI2H9N3S,  used  as  a  violet  basic  dye  ;  any  of  seveial  related 
dyes. 

thi'O-nyl  (-nil),  n.  [thiomc  Chem.  A  bivalent  radi¬ 

cal,  SO,  of  sulphur  and  oxygen.  Called  also  sulphurosyl. 
thionyl  chloride  Chem.  A  colorless  volatile  liquid, 
SOC1-2,  obtained  by  the  action  of  phosphorus  pentacliloride 
on  sulphur  dioxide. 

thi'O-phene  (tln'o-fen),  n.  [ thio -  -j-  phe nyl  -j — ene.']  A 
colorless  liquid,  C4H4S,  occurring  in  coal  tar  and  prepared 
in  other  ways,  having  a  structure  analogous  to  furfurane 
and  pyrrol.  Thiophene  closely  resembles  benzene,  and  their 
corresponding  derivatives  exhibit  the  same  likeness.  Thio¬ 
phene  may  be  regarded  as  derived  from  benzene  by  replace¬ 
ment  of  the  group  CH:CH  by  sulphur; 
thi  o  phe'nic  (-fe'nlk),  a.  Chem.  Of,  pertaining  to,  or 
derived  from,  thiophene  ;  specif.,  designating  an  acid, 
C4H3S’C02H,  analogous  to  benzoic  acid, 
thi  o-phe'nol  (-nol;  -n51),  n.  [ thio -  -f-  phenol. 1  Org. 
Chem.  A  colorless  mobile  liquid,  C0Hr,  SH,  smelling  like 
garlic  and  analogous  to  phenol  ;  — called  also  phenyl  mer¬ 
captan.  It  is  formed  by  the  action  of  phosphorus  penta¬ 
sulphide  on  phenol,  and  in  other  ways, 
thi-oph'thene  (thi-fif'then),  n.  [Abbr.  of  thionzpththene.'] 
Org.  Chem.  A  doubly  cyclic  compound,  CGH4S2,  related 
to  thiophene  as  naphthalene  to  benzene,  and  obtained  as 
an  oil  by  heating  citric  acid  with  pliosi  horus  trisulphide, 
thi'o-pla-tin'ic  (thi'o-pld-tln'Ik),  a.  Chem.  Pert,  to  or  des¬ 
ignating  either  of  two  thio  acids  of  platinum,  H..Pt4Sc  and 
H4Pt3SG,  obtained  by  decomposition  of  the  corresponding 
salts,  called  thFo-plat'i-nates  (-pist'l  nats),  which  are 
formed  by  union  of  platinic  sulphide  w  ith  other  sulphides. 
thi/0-sin-am'ine(-sIn-Sm'in;  -sln'd-men';  184),  n.  Also  -in. 


or  biscuit;  as,  a  butter  or  water  i 
thin.  Trade  Cant. 
thinchen.  think. 
thlnd.  Thinned.  Ref.  S/>. 
thine.  tiikn,  thence, 
thinefurth.  +  thence  forth. 
thing,  v.  t.  [AS.  pingian  to  in¬ 
tercede,  reconcile.]  To  concili¬ 
ate.  Obs. 

thing'a-ma-bob'  (thTng'd-md- 
bttb').  Var.  of  thingumbob. 
Colloq.  or  Vulgar. 
thing'a-ma-Jig'.thing'e-ma  iig'. 
Vars.  of  thingumajig.  Collin/, 
or  Vulgar. 

T  hinge.  See  T,  a. 
thing 'hood,  n.  See -hood. 
thing'i-ne3B  (thfng'Y-nSs),  n. 
See -ness.  Rare. 
thing'like7.  a.  Like  a  thing,  or 
physical  object.  —  thing'like  - 
ness,  n.  [ Obs. I 

thing'li  ness.  n.  Thinginess.l  j 
thing'man,  v.  a  Scant/.  Hist.  \ 
A  member  of  a  thing,  or  parlia-  i 
ment.  b  Scand.  if  Early  Eng.  1 


Hist.  A  housecarl. 

thlng'ness.  n.  See  -ness. 
thing'um-a-jig/  (thYng'ttm-d- 
iTg7),  n.  =  THINGUMBOB.  Col- 
tog.  or  Vulgar. 

thing'um  bob,  thing'um-a-bob', 

n.  A  thing;— used  pronomi-  ! 
nnllv  instead  of  a  specific  name  l 
which  one  fails  to  remember  or  I 
docs  not  know.  Colloq. 
thing'um-my  thfng'<tin-T),n.  =  | 
thingumbob.  Colloq.or  Vulgar. 
thin'gut',  n.  [thin,  a  +  gut.]  A 
thin  or  loan  person.  Obs. 
thing'y  ( thing' I),  a.  Material; 
also,  materialistic.  Rare. 
thinhed,  n.  ISee  -head.] 
Thinness.  Obs. 
think.  4*  thing.  [See  -able.  1 
think 'a  ble  (thtrjk'd-b’l),  a.| 
thin'ly,  adv.  of  thin.  See-LY. 
thinne.  +  thin. 

thin' ness.  a.  See -ness.  [Ob*. 

thin'nl-iy,  v.  t.  To  make  thin.| 
thin'nl8h.  a.  See  -ish. 
Thi-noc'o-ma  (thl-nSs'C-riis), 


n.,  Thi  uo-cor'i-dae  (thl'no- 
k5r'Y-de),  u./d.  [XL.  ;  Gr.  0-9, 
0ti/ds,  shore  -t-  /copw,  var.  of 
Kopv8o>  crested  lark.]  Zoo! .  See 
SEED  SNII'K.  [form  of  THINE, 
thinre.  Obs.  feminine  dative | 
thin'-skinned'ness  (thin7- 
sklnd'nSs),  n.  See -ness. 
thi  o-ac 'e-taP  (thl'o-fts'C-tttP), 

;/.  =  MKKPAPTAL. 

thi'o-a-ce'tic  (-«-se'tTk;  -d-sPt'- 
Il<).  Var.  of  rill  acetic,  [tan. I 
thi'o-al'co-hol,  n.  See  mki:cai’-| 
thi'o-camph.  thi'o-camf  (thT'o- 
kftrnf),  n.  A  greenish  yellow 
disinfectant  fluid  derived  from 
camphor  and  sulphur  dioxide. 
thFo-car'ba-mate  (thT'o-kiir'- 
ba-mat),  n.  Chem.  A  salt  or  ester 
of  thiocnrbamic  acid, 
thi'o-car'ba-mide  ( -kar'bd-mTd ; 
-mYd),n.  Also -mid  Thiourea, 
thi  o-car'bi-mide  (-b  Y-m  T  d  ; 
-mYd),  n.  Also -mid-  Org.  Chem. 
A  mustard  oil. 


thi  o-car 'bon-ate,  n  Sulpho- 

carbonate.  [home.  I 

thi  o-car-bon'ic,  a.  Sulphocard 
thi'o-col  (thl'o-kol  :  -kbl),  n 
[thio-  4-  guaiaco/.]  Pharm.  Po¬ 
tassium  guaiacol  sulphouate,  a 
white  crystalline  powder  used 
in  lung  diseases.  Trade-mark. 
thi/o-cy/an-a-ce'tic(-sI/ttn-d-Be/'- 
tik;-set':k),«.  [thio--\-cyano-  + 
acetic.)  =  suluho-cvanoace- 
TtC.  [=  SUL1MIOCYANATE.  j 

thi'o- cy'a-nate  (-sl'd-nat),  ».| 
thi  o-cy-an'ic  (-sl-tt  n'Y  k),  a. 

=  Sm-HOCYANM. 

thi  o-di-phe  nyl-am'ine.  n.  Also 
-in.  Chew.  A  yellowish,  crystal¬ 
line,  neutral  'substance,  0GH4- 
<nh>cgh4,  got  by  boiling  di- 
phenvlamine  with  sulphur 
thPo-eth-ox'ide  (-6th-8k'sT  d; 
-sYd;  1S4),  n.  Also -id.  [thio-  + 
ethoxy-  +  -ide.]  A  mercaptide. 
thi'o- fla'vin,  n.  [thio-  +jlavin.] 
See  dye 


thi'o  form  ( thI'o-fSrm),n.  [thio- 

4-  iodo/b/v//.]  Phann  A  y  el- 
lowish  antiseptic  powder  used  as 
a  substitute  lor  iodoform.  It  is 
a  basic  bismuth  salt  of  dithio- 
salicylic  acid 

thi  o-for'mic  (-for'mYk).  a. 
Chew.  Designating  an  acid, 
IlCOSH,  got  by  replacing  half 
the  oxygen  of  formic  acid  with 
sulphur.  —  thi  o- for 'mate  (see 
-ate,  8  b),  n. 

thi  o-glv-col'ic.  a.  Also  thi  o- 
gly-col'lic  Pert.toordesignating 
a  dibasic  acid,  CII->(SI1  )C(_Mi, 
analogous  to  glycolic  acid, 
thi'ol  (thT'M  ;  -51),  n.  [ thio -  4- 
lst  -of.  la  Chem.  Mercaptan.  Ojf. 
Mom  b  Pharm.  A  brown  liquid 
or  powder  produced  by  heating 
sulphur  with  paraffin  oils,  used 
in  treating  skin  diseases, 
thi-ol'ic  (t  h  T-51'l  k\  a.  Org. 
Chew.  See  TIIIO  acid. 
thi  o-naph'thene  <  t  h  T'5-n  fl  V- 
then),  ti.  Also  thi  o-naph'tene 


(-ten),  [t/oophene  4-  najdith a- 
1  ene.]  =  BKNZOTII  101‘HEN  E. 

thi'o  nate  (thl'o-nat).  n.  Chem. 
A  salt  of  a  thionic  acid, 
thi'o- nol  ( t  h  T'6-n  6  1;  -n  5  1 ).  n. 
p/#m»ine  4-  -ol.]  Chew.  A  red  or 
violet  dyestuff,  CM^CLNS,  got 
as  a  brown  amorphous'powder 
by  boiling  thionine  with  dilute 
acids  or  alkalies, 
thi  on-thi-ol'ic  (thTT.n-thT-bl'- 
Yk),  a.  [thionic  thiolic.]  Org . 
Chem.  See  THIO  ACII). 
thionyl  amine.  Org.  Chem.  A 
compound  formed  from  a  pri¬ 
mary  amine  by  substituting 
thionyl  for  two  hydrogen  atoms, 
thi  o-phos'phate.  -phos'phite 
(thT'O-fCs'fat ;  -fit),  etc.  =  sul- 
i*n oi’H os i’H  ate,  etc. 
thi  o-res-or'ein  (-r?z-8r'sYn),  n. 
Chem.  A  crystalline  substance, 
Cr,II4( SH  )2,  "analogous  to  resor¬ 
cin,  used  as  an  antiseptic, 
thi  o-stan'nate,  -stan'nic. 
=  sulphostannate,  -stannic. 


food  foot;  out, oil;  chair  ;  go  ;  sing,  igk  ;  then,  thin ;  natjire,  verdyre  (250) ;  K  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144) ;  boN  ;  yet ;  zh  =:  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Geraa. 
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THIOSULPHATE 


2146 


THOH 


Chem.  A  colorless  crystalline  compound,  C4H8N2S,  of  leek¬ 
like  odor,  obtained  by  action  of  ammonia  on  mustard  oil 
and  used  iu  treating  tuberculosis  and  as  a  resolvent  for 
scar  tissue.  It  is  an  allyl  derivative  of  thiourea, 
thl  o  sul'phate  (tlri'o-sul'fat),  ??.  Chem.  A  salt  of  thiosul- 
phuric  acid  ;  —  formerly  called  hyposulphite.  The  sodium 
salt  is  still  called,  in  photography,  dyeing,  etc.,  sodium 
hyposulphite.  Those  of  calcium,  strontium,  and  the  alkali 
metals  are  soluble  in  waten 

thl  0  sul-phon'ic  (-sul-fon'ik),  a.  Org.  Chem.  Pert,  to 
or  designating  any  of  a  series  of  unstable  acids  of  the  gen¬ 
eral  formula  RSOjSH,  regarded  as  derived  from  sulphouic 
acids  by  substitution  of  sulphur  for  oxygen.  Their  esters 
are  liquids  of  onionHke  odor. 

thi  0  SUl-pllU'ric  (-fu'rik),  a.  Chem.  Pertaining  to  or  desig¬ 
nating  an  unstable  acid,  H.2S.jOa,  analogous  to  sulphuric 
acid,  and  formerly  called  hypo  sulphurous  acid .  It  is  known 
only  in  solution  or  in  the  form  of  its  salts,  the  thiosulphates. 
thi  O-tO'Iene  (-to'len),  n.  Org.  Chem.  Either  of  two  color¬ 
less  oily  liquids,  C4H  S  CH  .,  analogous  to  and  resembling 
toluene,  occurring  in  coal  tar.  They  are  isomeric  methyl 
derivatives  of  thiophene. 

thi  O-U're-a  (-u're-a),  n.  Org.  Chem.  A  colorless  crystal¬ 
line  bitter  substance,  CS;  NIL)*,  analogous  to  and  resem¬ 
bling  urea.  It  is  obtained  by  heating  ammonium  sulpho- 
cyanate  (cf.  urea)  and  in  other  ways. 
tlll-OX'ene  (thi-5k'sen),  n.  [M/ophene  -f-  iy\eue.~\  Chem. 
Any  of  three  possible  isomeric  substances,  CcH8S,  dimethyl 
derivatives  of  thiophene,  like  the  xylenes  from  benzene. 
They  are  liquids,  and  are  found  in  crude  xylene, 
third  (thQrd),  a.  [ME.  thridde,  AS.  priddn,  fr.  pm,  preo, 
three  ;  akin  to  D.  derde  third,  G.  dritte ,  Icel./»*i<5ri,  Goth. 
pridja ,  L.  tertius ,  Gr.  rprnK,  Skr.  fitly  a.  See  three  ;  cf. 
riding  a  jurisdiction,  tierce.]  1.  Next  after  the  second  ; 
coming  after  two  others  ;  —  the  ordinal  of  three ;  as,  the 
third  hour  in  the  day.  44 The  third  night.”  Chaucer. 

2.  Constituting  one  of  three  equal  parts  into  which  any¬ 
thing  is  or  may  be  divided  ;  as,  the  third  part  of  a  day. 
third  baseman.  See  baseball. —  t.  brass,  Numis.,  the  re¬ 
duced  as  of  imperial  Rome.  See  as,/j.,2.— t.  couBin.  Seecou- 
sin,  2. —  t.  day,  Tuesday  ;  —  so  called  by  Quakers. —  t.  degree, 
Freemasonry ,  the  degree  of  Master  Mason,  conferred  with 
especially  elaboiate  ceremonies ;  hence,  Slang  or  Cant , 
U.  8.,  a  severe  examination  or  treatment  of  a  prisoner  by 
the  police  to  extort  an  admission  or  confession.  —  t.  estate 
[often  cap.  when  used  specif.],  the  third  of  the  political 
classes  or  orders  in  a  kingdom,  usually  the  commons, 
or  common  people.  See  estate,  n.,  6.  —  t.  eyelid.  =  nic¬ 
titating  membrane.  —  T.  Founder  of  Rome,  Caius  Ma¬ 
rius;— so  called  after  his  defeat  of  the  Teu tones  and 
Cimbri.  —  t.  house  [cap.  when  used  specif.],  a  legislative 
lobby,  as  if  it  were  an  additional  branch  of  the  legisla¬ 
ture.  Political  Slang,  U.  S.  —  t.  intention.  See  intention, 
n.,  6.  —  t.  man.  Cricket.  See  4th  cricket.  I  lust.  —  t.  nerve. 
Anal.  =  motor  oculi  (nerve).  —  t.  order,  R.  C.  Ch .,  an 
ordar  forming  one  of  a  particular  system  of  religious 
orders  and  comprising  men  and  women  devoted  to  a  rule 
of  pious  living,  called  the  third  rule,  by  a  simple  vow  if 
they  remain  seculars,  and  by  more  solemn  vows  if  they 
become  regulars.  See  Franciscan,  n.,  &  tertiary,  n., 

1.  — t. -order  reaction.  Chem.  See  reaction,  3.  — t.  person. 
Gram.  See  person,  n.,8.  —  t.-rail  system.  Electric  Railroads. 
a  system  in  which  a  third  electric  (insulated)  rail  is  used 
for  carrying  the  current,  which  is  “  picked  up  ”  by  contact 
brushes  or  other  devices.  The  other  rails  act  as  return 
conductors.  —  T.  Republic,  the  French  republic  founded  in 
1871.  —  t.  trochanter.  Zo'ol.  See  trochanter. 

third,  n.  1.  The  quotient  of  a  unit  divided  by  three  ;  one 
of  three  equal  parts  into  which  a  thing  may  be  divided. 

2.  The  sixtieth  part  of  a  second  of  time  or  arc. 

3.  Music,  a  An  interval  embracing  three  diatonic  de¬ 
grees.  See  interval,  6.  b  A  tone  at  this  interval,  c 
The  harmonic  combination  of  two  tones  a  third  apart, 
d  The  third  tone  of  the  scale  ;  the  mediant. 

4  pi.  Raw.  The  third  part  of  the  personal  estate  of  a  de¬ 
ceased  husband  which,  by  the  common-law  statute  of  dis¬ 
tribution  and  by  some  local  statutes,  goes  (various  condi¬ 
tions  being  fulfilled)  absolutely  to  the  widow  upon  the 
husband’s  dying  intestate  and  leaving  a  child  or  descend¬ 
ant  ;  sometimes,  loosely,  a  widow’s  dower. 

5.  pi-  Scots  Law.  The  third  part  of  the  revenues  of  the 
ecclesiastical  benefices  taken  (in  1562  and  1567)  by  the 
king  into  his  hands  and  appropriated  to  the  support  of 
the  acting  clergy.  In  subsequent  restorations  or  changes 
similar  thirds  were  reserved  for  the  clergy. 

6.  An  article  of  merchandise  of  a  third  grade  or  quality, 
or  inferior  to  seconds;  —  usually  in  the  pi.  ;  specif.  :  pi. 
a  Coarse  flour  or  grain  with  more  bran  than  seconds. 
Dial.  Eng.  &  Scot,  b  Dark  brown  sugar  obtained  from 
the  mass  left  after  extracting  seconds. 

7.  Baseball.  Short  for  third  base. 

8.  pi.  A  size  of  paper.  See  paper,  Table. 
third  of  exchange.  See  exchange,  n.,  2  a. 

third'bor  OUgh  (tlifird'bur'o),  n.  O.  Eng.  Law.  A  con¬ 
stable  or  underconstable.  Shak.  Johnson. 

third'-class',  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  class,  rank,  or  grade 
next  below  the  second;  specif.,  of  or  pertaining  to  a  grade 
of  accommodation  for  travel  inferior  to  second-class, 
third-class  mail.  See  6th  mail,  3. 


third'ings  (thfir'dTugz),  n.  pi.  [See  third.]  Eng.  Law. 
The  third  part  of  the  corn  or  grain  growing  on  the  ground 
at  the  tenant’s  death,  due  to  the  lord  for  a  heriot. 
third'-pen  ny,  n.  A.-S.  Law.  The  third  part  of  the  pro¬ 
ceeds  arising  from  fines,  forfeitures,  etc.,  in  every  county, 
and  in  every  hundred  court  which  had  not  passed  into 
private  hands,  belonging  to  the  alderman  or  earl  of  the 
county,  except  in  certain  royal  pleas, 
third'— rate',  a.  Belonging  or  pert,  to  a  third  class,  grade, 
quality,  or  the  like;  third-class;  hence, very  poor  or  inferior 
thirl  (thfirl;  dial,  therl,  thfil),  V.  t.  ;  thirled  (thfirld)  ; 
thirl'ing.  [ME.  pirlen,  purlen,  A&.pyrlian,  pyreliany  fr. 
pyrel  perforated,  as  n.,  a  hole,  fr.  purh  through.  See 
through;  cf.  nostril,  thrill.]  Obs.  or  Scot.  &  Dial.  Eng. 

1.  To  pierce  ;  perforate  ;  drill. 

2.  To  pierce  with  emotion  ;  to  thrill ;  wound. 

3.  To  cause  to  vibrate  or  tingle. 

thirl,  v.  i.  Obs.  or  Scot.  <C:  Dial.  Eng.  1.  To  make  a  hole. 

2  To  vibrate  or  tingle  ;  to  thrill, 
thirl,  n.  Obs.  or  Scot.  &  Dial.  Eng.  1.  A  hole  ;  perfora¬ 
tion  ;  opening ;  specif. :  a  A  window,  b  A  nostril.  Cf. 
nosethirl.  c  A  cross  hole  or  short  passage  between 
breasts  or  headings  iu  a  coal  mine,  usually  for  ventilation. 
2.  A  thrill  ;  as,  a  thirl  of  gladness. 
thirl'age(thfir'laj),n.  [Cf. thrall.]  a  Thraldom.  Obs.  Scot. 
b  Early  Scots  &  Eng.  Law.  A  feudal  servitude,  right,  or 
service  by  which  the  tenants  of  a  certain  district, or  sucken, 
are  bound  to  carry  the  grain  produced  there  to  a  particular 
mill  for  grinding,  and  to  pay  the  agreed  or  customary  dues. 

C  A  mortgage.  Obs.  Scot. 

thirst  (thfirst),  n.  [ME.  thirst, purst,  AS. purst, pyrsl ;  akin  | 
to  D.  dorst,  OS.  t hurst,  G.  durst ,  Icel.  porsti,  Sw.  &  Dan.  | 
torsi,  Goth,  padrstei  thirst, paursus  dry,  withered, padrseip 
mik  I  thirst,  ga palrsan  to  wither,  L.  torrere  to  parch,  Gr. 
repotodau  to  become  dry,  Tepo-acVctv  to  dry  up,  Skr.  tfsh 
to  thirst.  Cf.  torrid.]  1.  A  sensation  of  dryness  in  the 
mouth  and  throat  associated  with  acraving  for  liquids,  due 
to  any  circumstance,  as  to  lack  of  drink,  to  fear,  excitement, 
etc.,  which  arrests  the  secretion  of  the  mucous  membrane  ; 
hence,  the  condition  producing  this  sensation. 

2.  Hence,  a  want  of  and  eager  desire  after  anything  ;  a 
craving  or  longing;  —  usually  with  for,  of,  or  after;  as, 
the  thirst  for  gold.  “  Thirst  of  worldly  good.”  Fairfax. 

3.  A  tract  of  land  without  water.  Colloq .,  South  Africa. 
thirst,  v.  i. ;  thirst'ed  ;  thirst'ing.  [AS.  pyrstan.  See 

thirst,  7i.]  1.  To  feel  thirst  ;  to  experience  a  painful  or 

uneasy  sensation  of  the  mouth  and  throat  for  want  of 
drink.  14  The  people  thirsted  there  for  water.”  Ex.  xvii.  3. 
2.  To  have  a  vehement  desire  ;  to  long. 

My  soul  t hirst eth  for  .  .  the  living  God.  Ps.  xlii.  2. 
thirst.,  v.  t.  1.  Impersonally  with  accus.  of  the  person,  to 
be  thirsty ;  to  thirst.  44  Him  thristis .”  Wars  of  Alexander. 
2.  To  have  a  thirst  for  ;  to  desire  eagerly  ;  to  crave.  Rare. 
thirst'y  (thfirs'tT),  a.;  thirst'i-er  (-ti-er);  thirst'i-est. 
[AS.  purstig,  or pyrstig.  See  thirst,  71.]  1.  Feeling  thirst ; 
having  a  painful  or  distressing  sensation  from  want  of 
drink  ;  hence,  having  an  eager  desire  ;  longing. 

2.  Deficient  in  moisture  ;  dry;  parched;  arid. 

A  dry  and  thirsty  land,  where  no  water  iB.  Ps.  lxiii.  1. 

3.  Producing  thirst ;  as,  thirsty  food. 

4.  Earnest ;  vehement  ;  keen  ;  eager.  Obs.  Ford. 

thirsty  thorn,  a  thorny  Egyptian  mimosaceous  shrub  {Aca¬ 
cia  seyal ),  growing  in  dry  desert  regions. 

thirteen7  (thfir'ten'  ;  thfir  ten'  ;  S4),  a.  [ME.  threttene ,  AS.  ! 
preolene,  preotyne.  See  three,  ten;  cf.  thirty.]  Ten 
and  three  ;  one  more  than  twelve  ;  — a  cardinal  numeral, 
thir'teen',  n.  1.  The  number  greater  by  three  than  ten  ; 
the  sum'of  ten  and  three  ;  thirteen  units  or  objects. 

2.  A  symbol  representing  thirteen  units,  as  13,  or  xiii. 

3.  An  English  shilling,  which  from  1689  to  1825  was  worth 
thirteen  pence  Irish.  Obs.  Ireland. 

thirteenth'  (thfir'tenth'  ;  thfir'tenth' ;  84),  a.  [From 
thirteen:  cf.  AS .  preoteo&a.]  1.  The  third  after  the  tenth ; 
next  in  order  after  the  twelfth  ;  —  the  ordinal  of  thirteen. 
2.  Constituting  or  being  one  of  thirteen  equal  parts  into 
which  anything  is  or  may  be  divided, 
thirteenth',  n.  1.  The  quotient  of  a  unit  divided  by  thir¬ 
teen  ;  one  of  thirteen  equal  parts  into  which  anything  is 
or  may  be  divided. 

2.  Music.  The  interval  comprising  an  octave  and  a  sixth  ; 
also,  a  tone  at  this  interval. 

thirti  eth  (tliGr'tT-Sth  ;  -Tth  ;  151),  a.  [From  thirty:  cf. 
AS.  prltigdSa.’]  1.  Next  in  order  after  the  twenty-ninth  ; 
the  tenth  after  the  twentieth  ;  —  the  ordinal  of  thirty. 

2.  Constituting  or  being  one  of  thirty  equal  parts  into 
which  anything  i6  or  may  be  divided, 
thirti  eth,  n.  The  quotient  of  a  unit  divided  by  thirty  ; 
one  of  thirty  equal  parts  into  which  anything  is  or  may  be 
divided. 

thirty  (-tT),  a.  [ME.  thritty ,  AS.  prltig,  prittig  ;  akin  to 
D.  derlig ,  G.  dreissig,  Icel.  prjatlu ,  prjaligi,  prir  teger , 
Goth,  preis  tigjus,  i.  e.,  three  tens.  See  three,  ten  ;  cf. 
thirteen.]  Being  three  times  ten  ;  consisting  of  one  more 
than  twenty-nine  ;  twenty  and  ten  ;  — a  cardinal  numeral. 
Thirty  Tyrants,  a  A  committee  of  thirty  aristocrats 


who,  at  the  close  of  the  Peloponnesian  War  (b.  C.  404V 
undertook,  under  Spartan  protection,  the  government  of 
Athens,  Critias  and  Theramenes  being  the  leaders.  After 
a  reign  of  terror  they  were  overthrown  by  a  body  of  exiled 
citizens  under  Thrasybulus  and  a  democratic  government 
was  resumed,  b  A  body  of  nineteen  or  twenty _  adven¬ 


turers,  w  ho,  after  the  defeat  of  Valerian,  and  during  the 
reign  of  his  weak  successor,  Gallienus  (a.  d.  260-268),  as- 


gious  and  political  war  in  Germany  (the  Empire), due  to  the 
friction  between  the  Catholics  and  the  Protestants,  which 
broke  out  in  Bohemia  in  1618,  but  soon  involved  various 
countries.  Denmark,  Sweden,  and  France  came  to  the 
aid  of  the  Protestants ;  Spain  was  the  chief  ally  of  the 
emperor.  The  war,  ended  by  the  Treaty  of  Westphalia 
in  1648,  brought  about  the  political  disintegration  ol  Ger¬ 
many,  the  devastation  of  her  territory,  destruction  qf  her 
commerce  and  industry,  and  loss  of  half  her  population, 
thir'ty  (thfir'fcl),  n.  ;  pi.  -ties  (-tlz).  1.  The  sum  of  three 

tens,  or  twenty  and  ten  ;  thirty  units  or  objects. 

2.  A  symbol  expressing  thirty  units,  as  30,  or  xxx. 
tlxir  ty-sec'ond,  a.  Being  one  of  thirty-two  equal  parts 
into  which  anything  is  . — -f —  ft 

divided.  —  thirty-second 
note,  Music,  a  note  with  “ 

a  stem  and  three  pen- 

nants,  having  the  time  Thirty-second  Kote.. 

value  of  one  thirty-sec¬ 
ond  of  a  whole  note ;  a  demisemiquaver.  See  note,  n .,  1  a- 
—  t.  rest.  Music.  See  2d  rest,  7  b 
thir  ty-two'mo'  (-tob'mo'),a.  Having  thirty-two  leaves  to 
a  sheet ;  as,  a  thirty-twomo,  or  32mo,  book.  —  n.  A  book 
made  of  such  sheets,  with  a  page  of  about  3  X  inches, 
this  (this),  pron.  <£*  a.  ;  pi.  these  (fcfeez).  [ME.  this,  thes, 
AS.  pes, pes,  inasc.,  peos,  pios ,  fern.,  pis,  neut.  ;  akin  to 
OS  these,  D.  deze ,  G.  dieser,  OHG.  diser,  deser,  Icel .pcssi ; 
originally  from  the  demonstrative  pron.  and  definite  article 
-f-  a  particle  ~se,  si;  cf.  Goth,  sai  behold.  See  the,  that  ; 
cf.  these,  those.]  A  demonstrative  word,  referring  par¬ 
ticularly  to  what  is  present  or  near  in  place,  time,  or 
thought,  or  to  something  just  mentioned  or  to  be  men¬ 
tioned.  It  is  applied  to  a  person,  thing,  or  idea.  Cf .  that. 

When  he  heard  tins,  he  was  very  sorrowful.  Luke  xviii.  26. 

This  above  all:  to  thine  own  self  be  true.  Shak. 


Special  senses  and  constructions  of  this  are :  a  Ellipti- 
cally,  for  this  person,  place,  time,  etc. 

That  our  stars  should  divide  our  equalness  to  this  [point  or  ex¬ 
tremity].  Shak. 

b  As  opposed  or  correlative  to  that ;  sometimes  as  opposed 
to  other  or  to  a  second  this.  See  that,  1  c. 

This  way  and  that  the  wavering  sails  they  bend.  Pope. 

Thy  crimes  .  .  .  soon  by  this  or  this  will  end.  Addison. 
C  For  such,  sometimes  with  as  for  its  correlative. 

Under  these  hard  conditions  os  this  time 
Is  like  to  lay  on  ua.  Shak. 

d  Like  a,  every,  that ,  etc.,  applied  to  a  number,  as  of 
years,  persons,  etc.,  taken  collectively  or  as  a  whole. 

This  twenty  years  have  I  been  with  thee.  Gen.  xxxi.  38. 
this'ness,  n.  Immediacy  ;  the  feeling  of  present  reality. 
Ihis'tle  (thTs'T),  n.  [ME.  thistil,  AS.  pistel ;  akin  to  D. 
&  G.  distel,  OHG.  distila,  distil,  Icel.  pi  still ,  Sw.  tistel, 
Dan.  tidsel ;  of  uncert.  orig.]  1.  Any  of  various  prickly  as- 
teraceous  plants,  esp.  of  the  genera  Cnictts,  Carduus,  and 
Onopordon.  Also  (with  qualifying  adjective  or  attrib¬ 
utive),  any  of  numerous  prickly  plants  of  other  families. 
2.  [ cap .]  See  order,  n.,  1  c. 
thistle  butterfly.  A  handsome  butterfly  {Vanessa,  syu. 

Pyrameis,  cardui )  whose  larva  eats  thistles.  & 
this'tle-down'  (-dolin'),  n.  The  down,  or  pap-^pp^?y 
pus,  from  the  ripe  flower  head  of  a  thistle, 
thistle  funnel  A  funnel  having  a  bulging  |gjj|||l 
body  and  flaring  mouth. 

thistle  tube  A  tube,  usually  of  glass,  with  a  W J 

top  like  a  thistle  funnel.  See  funnel  tube. 
this'tly  (this'll),  a.  1.  Consisting  of,  or  abound-  Thistle 
ing  in,  thistles  ;  as,  thistly  ground.  Thomson.  Funnel. 

2.  Resembling  a  thistle  or  thistles  ;  sharp  ;  prickly, 
thith'er  (tbTth'er),  adv.  [ME.  thider,  AS.  pider ;  akin 
to  E.  that ;  cf.  Icel.  paSra  there,  Goth. papro  thence.  See 
that,  the.]  1.  To  that  place  ;  —  opposed  to  hither. 

Where  I  am,  t/nther  ye  cannot  come.  John  vii.  34- 
2.  To  that  point,  end,  or  result ;  as,  all  tended  thither. 
Syn. —Thither,  there.  Thither  was  formerly  in  com¬ 
mon  use  with  verbs  of  motion,  there,  with  verbs  of  rest; 
but  in  modern  usage  there  has  displaced  thither,  except  in 
poetical  or  elevated  style.  See  hither,  whither. 
thith'er  (thith'er),  a.  1.  Being  on  the  farther  side  from 
the  person  speaking;  farther; — a  correlative  of  hither; 
as,  on  the  thither  side  of  the  water.  W.  D.  Howells. 

2.  Hence,  of  time,  later. 

on  the  thither  side  of,  older  than  ;  of  more  years  than, 
thith'er  ward  (-werd),  thith'er- wards  (-werdz),  adv . 
Toward  that  place  ;  in  that  direction. 

Thlas'pi  (thl&s'pl),  n.  [L.,  a  kind  of  cress,  Gr.  flAao-n-t.] 
Bot.  A  large  genus  of  brassicaceous  herbs  distinguished 
by  the  sessile,  often  orbicular  pod  with  two  or  more  seeds 
in  each  cell.  The  species  are  natives  of  temperate  regions. 
T.  arrense  is  the  pennycress. 

thllp'sis  (thllp'sTs),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  0Aii//t9  pressure.]  Med. 
Compression,  esp.  external  constriction  of  vessels. 


thiosulphate  color  or  colour.  = 

SC  1.  I’ll  U It  DYE. 

Thi'o-thrix  (thl'Ci-thrYks),  n. 
[NL.  :  th.o-  -f  Gr.  hair.l 

fiaetrriol.  \  small  genus  of 
higher  barteria  of  the  family 
Chlamydobacteriacejc.  having 
cells  which  contain  sulphur. 
They  inhabit  sulphur  springs, 
thi  o-tung'state,  -tung'stic.  = 
SUU'HOTLNGSTATE,  -TUNGSTIC, 
thi  o-u-reth'ane  (-fi-rCth'an),  ». 
Chem.  An  ester  of  thioearbamic 
acid;  the  ethyl  ester  of  /3-thiocar- 
bamic  acid. 

thir  (fchTr  ;  th?r),  )>ron.  These: 
those.  Obs.  or  Scot,  tf  Dial.  Eng. 
third,  r.  t.  1.  To  treat,  esp.  to 
hoe.  a  third  time.  Ohs. 

*1.  To  divide  into  three  parts 
third 'en-deal  ,  n.  [ME.  third en. 
prop,  an  inflected  form  of  third 
+  deal.]  A  third  part:  rarely,  a 
tertian  of  wine.  Obs. 
third 'ly.  adv.  of  third.  See-LY. 
third  -rat'er  (thArd'rat'Pr),  n. 
A  third-rate  person  or  thing. 
Slang.  [mediator.  Obs.  Scot.  I 
thirds 'man,  n.  A  third  person  ;| 


third'Bome.  a.  Third.  Obs. 
thire.  +  their,  these. 
Thir'i-a  (thYr'T-a).  D.  Rib. 
thirl  (thfirl),  v.  t.  [See  thrall.] 

1.  To  enslave;  enthrall.  Obs. 

2.  Scots  3r  O.  Eng  Law.  To  sub¬ 
ject  to  thirlnce. 

thirl,  n.  Thirlage ;  also,  one 
bound  by  thirlage.  Obs.  Scot. 
thirl  (tlifil),  a.  Gaunt:  thin; 
shriveled  :  hungry.  Dial.  Eng. 
thirl  (thfirl),  v.  i.  To  furl,  as 
sails.  O^s.  Scot. 
thirl 'a-tle.  a-  That  can  he 
pierced.  Obs.  [Sco/.l 

thirl ' dom.  n.  Thraldom.  Obs.  | 
thirlen.  +  thrill,  v.  t. 
thirlepoole.  n.  A  whale.  Obs. 
thirl'ing,  vb.  n.  of  thirl  ;  spe¬ 
cif.:  Mining.  =  thirl,  n.,  1  c. 
th'ron.  THEREON, 
thirs.  thurse. 
thirs,  n  [See  THI’RSE.]  A  fabu¬ 
lous  beast,  prob.  the  lamia.  Ohs. 
I  thirst'er  (thfirs'ter).  ».  One 
|  that  tbirstR.  [THIRSTY. I 

thirst 'i-ly  (-tY-lY),  adv.  of | 
thirst'i-ness.  n.  See -ness. 
thirs 'tie  (thrYs'4),  n.  The 
i  throstle.  Dial.  En 9. 


thirst'less,  a.  See  -less 
thirst  ew,  a.  [For  the  ending  cf. 
DRUNKELKW.]  Thirsty.  Obs. 
thirt  {dial,  thfit,  thfit).  Obs.  or 
dial.  Eng.  of  thwart.  [«.,  3.1 
thirteen 'er,a.  1.  =  thirteen,! 
2.  The  thirteenth  in  a  series  : 
esp..  the  card  of  a  suit  left  alter 
twelve  are  played.  Colloq. 
Thirty-five  Articles.  See  Arti¬ 
cle*  ok  Relic  ion. 
thir'ty-fold7  (thfir'tY-fflld')*  a. 
Thirty  times  as  much  or  ns 
many,  [tici.ks  of  Religion. I 
Thirty-nine  Articles.  See  Ar-| 
thiv  +  these,  thus. 

This'be  (thYz'bf ).  Bib. 
This'be,  n.  See  Pyramus. 
thise  +  these. 
thiselfe,  thiselve.  +  thyself. 
this  'kin.  a.  Of  this  kind.  Oft#, 
thisn.  Short  for  this  one.  Dial 
thisna  (thTs'’nz),  adv.  In  this 
wav;  so.  Dial.  Eng. 
thisse.  +  this. 
this 'ter.  f  TH  ESTER, 
thistil.  +  THISTLE, 
this'tl  Thistle.  Ref.  Sp. 
thistle  bird  A  goldfinch, 
thistle  cock.  Tne  corn  bun 


( Emberiza  miliaria).  Orkney  I. 

,  thistle  crown.  A  gold  coin  of 
four  shillings, issued  by  James  I. 
of  England  ;  —  from  the  Scotch 
!  thistle  on  one  side.  [finch. I 
thistle  finch.  European  gold- 1 
thistle  poppy.  Prickly  poppy, 
thistle  rent.  In  the  Mid  die 
Ages,  rent  tor  grazing  sheen  en 
route  from  one  place  to  another, 
thistle  sage.  A  species  of  Salvia 
'  ( S.  carduacea).  Western  U.  S. 
this' tie- take',  n.  A  duty  paid 
to  the  lord  of  the  manor  for  per¬ 
mitting  a  beast  to  graze  on  the 
common.  Obs 

this 'tie- warp7,  n.  The  thistle 
'finch.  Obs.  [Thus.  Obs.  | 
this 'wise7,  adv.  [this  +  -uuse.]| 

1  thit  +  that,  THIS, 
thithen  4*  thktiien. 
thith'er,  v.  i.  To  go  or  move 
thither.  Rare.  [Oft#.| 

thitheras,  adv.  Whithersoever.! 
thith  er-to'  (th  Y  tk7?  r-t  60'  ; 
thYth'Br-tdft'),  adv.  To  that 
point :  so  far.  Rare. 
thit'ling.  n  A  hamlet.  Obs. 
thit'see.  Var.  of  thektsee. 
thi'vel(thY'v’l;  the'v’hthYv'’!), 


71.  [See  THI  RLE.]  =  THIBI.E. 
Obs.  or  Scot.  5r  Dial.  Em/. 
thix'il,  thix'le  (thYk's  l),  n. 
[Cf.  Norw.  dial,  teksla ,  (hksl,  a 
cooper's  ad/,  akin  to  OHG.  deh- 
sala  a  kind  of  ax,  G.  deichsel , 
ddchsel.)  An  ax  or  hatchet  ;  a 
cooper’s  adz.  Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 
Thja'zi  (thyat'sf),  n.  [Icel. 
[pjazt.]  See  Ithunn. 
Thlin'git  (tlYu'gYt),  Thlin'kit 
( -k Yt).  Vars.  of  Tlixkit. 
thlum'mer-y.  +  flummery. 

tho.  f  THE.  TO.  [THOU.  | 

tho.  Obs.  or  dial.  Eng.  var.  of| 
tho’,  tho.  coni.  An  abbreviated 
or  simplified  form  for  though. 
tho,  conj.  [AS. pa  then,  when.] 
When.  Obs. 

tho,  pron.  [See  the.]  That.  Obs. 
tho,  n.  [AS  pohe.)  Earth.  Obs. 
tho (th6 ), adv.  [AS .pa.]  Then  ; 
at  that  time.  Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 
tho, pron.  pi.  [AS. pa.  See  the, 
th at.  1  Those  ;  they.  Obs. 
Tho.  wWir.Thomas.  [tho, then.] 
thoa.  Obs.  or  dial.  Eng.  var.  of  | 
Tho'as  (thfi'fls),  n.  [L..  fr.  Gr. 


0oac.]  See  H  ypstpyle. 
Tho-bad'a-ni'aa  (thG-b&d'd-nT'- 
fts).  D.  Bib. 
thoche.  +  such. 
thocht.  +  though. 
thocht  (tnCKt).  Scot.  var.  oi 
thought,  pret  &  p.  p.  of  think. 
thocht  {Scot.  thbKt),  thocht'y 
(thfiK'tY).  Obs.  or  Scot.  vurs.  of 
THOUGHT,  THOt  GHTY. 

thocke,  thod.  +  though. 
thod'den  (thQd'en).  Dial.  Eng. 
of  SODDEN.  [of  wind.  Obs.  1 
thode,  n.  [AS .poden.]  Agust| 
thoes.  Obs.  pi.  of  thous. 

thof.  +  thou. 

thof  {dial.  tb5f).  Obs.  or  Scot.  & 
dial.  Eng.  of  though.  [kr.| 
thofquether.  +  though  w  h  eth-  | 
thoft.  d*  thought 
thoft (thoft ).  Scot.  var.  of  TOFT, 
thoft  {dial.  thOft),  n.  [AS.poft.\ 
A  rower’s  bench.  Obs.  or  Dial. 
Eng.  [man.  Rare.  I 

thoft'fel'low,  n.  A  fellow  oars-| 

thog.  thogh.  +  THOUGH. 
thogen,y>.  />.  01  thee.  Obs. 
thoght.  thought. 

thoh.  +  though. 


ale,  senate,  c&re,  &m,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofa;  ©ve,  $vent,  £nd,  recent,  maker;  Ice,  Ill;  old,  6bey,  orb,  5dd,  sSft,  connect ; 

U  Foreign  Word.  f  Obsolete  Variant  of.  +  combined  with.  ■  equals. 


use,  unite,  urn,  iip,  circus,  menU ; 


THOIL 


2147 


THORO 


UlOle  (thol),  n.  [ME.  thol,  AS. pol ;  akin  to  D.  dol,  Icel. 
pollr  a  fir  tree,  a  young  fir,  a  tree,  a  thole.]  1.  A  wooden 
or  metal  pin,  set  ill  the  gunwale  of  a  boat,  to  serve  as  a 
fulcrum  for  the  oar  ;  —  commonly  called  thulepin. 

2.  The  pin,  or  handle,  of  a  scythe  snath, 
thole,  r.  I. ;  THOLED  (tliold) ;  THOL'iNG  (thol'Tug).  [ME. 
polev, pollen ,  AS.  polian  ;  akin  to  OS.  IholOn,  OHG.  dolen, 
G.  g eduld  patience,  dulden  to  endure,  Icel.  pola,  Sw.  tala' 
Dan.  taale,  Goth. pulan,  L.  tolerare ,  lulisse,  to  endure,  bear’ 
tollere  to  lift,  bear,  Gr.  rAijetu  to  bear,  Skr.  tu/  to  lift.  Cf! 
TOLERATE.]  Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng.  &  Scot.  1.  To  bear  ;  en¬ 
dure  ;  undergo  ;  stand  ;  sustain  ;  sutler  ;  experience  j’feel. 

So  much  woe  as  I  have  with  you  t holed.  Chaucer 

lo  thole  the  winter’s  sleety  dribble  Burns. 

2.  To  allow  :  permit ;  admit  ;  tolerate. 

3.  To  give  cheerfully ;  to  bestow  ;  afford. 

4.  To  benefit ;  advantage;  profit. 

thole,  '  ■  i.  Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng  ct,"  Scot.  1.  To  endure  pain, 
misfortune,  or  the  like;  to  suffer;  endure. 

2.  To  wait ;  remain;  stay;  last;  endure. 

Thol  Ion'  prism  (to'lfiN').  A  form  of  compound  prism  for 
the  dispersion  of  light  consisting 
of  a  carbon  disulphide  prism  (<t 
in  Must.)  of  largeangle  (11, V),  be¬ 
tween  two  prisms  of  crown  glass 
(c,  c)  having  each  an  angle  of  ji  . 
thol'o-bate  (thol'6-bat),  n.  [ tho -  Thollon  Prism. 

los  a  dome  +  - bate ,  as  in  stylobate.']  Arch.  The  substruc¬ 
ture  of  a  cupola  or  dome. 

tho'los  (tho'ISs)  1  n.  ;  pi.  tholi  (-11).  [L.  tholus,  fr.  Gr.  66- 
tho'lus  (tho'lus)  )  A  os.]  Gr.  Arch.  Ar.y  circular  building. 
Tho-mte'an  I  (to-me'au;  th6-),  n.  Ecrl.  A  Christian  of 
Tho  me'an  1  St.  Thomas.  See  under  Christian,  n. 
Thom'as  (tSm'ds),  n.  [L.  Thomas,  Gr.  ©ui  id? ;  fr.  an  Ara¬ 
maic  word  meaning  twin  ]  1.  Lit.,  a  twin ;  —  masc.  prop, 

name.  F.  Thomas  (to'ma') ;  It.  Tomaso  (to-ma'zo) ;  Sp. 
Tomas  (to-mas') ;  Pg.  Thomas,  Thomas  (to-mash') ;  G. 
Thomas  (to'mas).  —  Dim.  Tom,  Tom'my  (Tom' kin,  obs.). 
—  Fern.  Thomasa,  Thornasine. 

2  Bib.  One  of  the  twelve  apostles,  who  doubted  as  to 
Christ’s  resurrection.  See  John  xi.  16 ;  xx.  24-29. 
Tho'misrn  (to'mtz’m;  tlio'-;  277),  n.  The  philosophical 
and  theological  principles  and  doctrines  of  St.  Thomas 
Aquinas  (about  1225-74),  and  of  liis  followers.  The  great 

achievement  of  St.  Thomas  was  his  synthesis  of  the  divers '  fac¬ 
tors  of  Scholasticism  in  one  complete  system.  He  held  that  faith 
is  a  continuation  of  reason,  and  that  p'hilosophy  and  revelation 
therefore  harmonize.  The  basis  of  his  system  is  Ai  istotelianism, 
which  he  adapted  to  the  ne'*ds  of  Christian  dogma,  combating 
especially  the  Arabian  pantheistic  interpretation. 

Tho’mist  (-mist),  a.  Of  or  pert,  to  Thomisin  or  Thoniists. 
Tho'mist,  n.  All  adherent  of  Thomas  Aquinas  or  Thomism. 
Tho-mis'tic  (to-mis'tTk  ;  tho-)  )  a.  Of,  pertaining  to,  or 
Tho  mis'ti  cal  (,-mIs'ti-ktti)  (  resembling  the  doctrines 
of,  the  Thomists. 

Tho'mite  (to'uiit ;  tho'-),  n.  Eccl.  A  Christian  of  St. 
Thomas.  See  under  Christian,  «. 

thom'sen-O-lite  (t5m'sen-o-lit),  n.  [After  Dr.  .T.  Thomsen 
of  Copenhagen.  See  -Lite.]  Min.  A  fluoride  of  alumin¬ 
ium,  calcium,  and  sodium,  NaCaAlF,/H.O,  occurring  in 
small,  white,  prismatic,  monoclinic  crystals  on  cryolite. 
Thom'sen  s  dis  ease' (tSm'senz).  [After  Thomsen,  a  phy¬ 
sician  of  Schleswig. J  Med.  An  affection,  apparently  con¬ 
genital,  consisting  in  tonic  contraction  and  stiffness  of  the 
voluntary  muscles  after  a  period  of  muscular  inaction. 
Thom'son  ef  fect'  (t5m's?7n).  [After  Sir  W illiam  Thomson , 
the  English  physicist,  who  described  it  in  1856.1  A  ther¬ 
moelectric  phenomenon  consisting  in  the  production  or 
absorption  of  heat  at  the  junction  of  unequally  heated  por¬ 
tions  of  a  homogeneous  conductor  traversed  by  an  elec¬ 
tric  current.  Ci.  Peltier  effect. 
thom'son-ite  (-it),  n.  [After  Thomas  Thomson ,  of  Glas¬ 
gow.]  Min.  A  zeolitic  mineral,  a  hydrous  silicate  of  alu¬ 
minium,  calcium,  and  sodium,  generally  in  masses  c if  a  ra¬ 
diated  structure,  rarely  in  distinct  orthorhombic  crystals. 
When  pure  it  is  snow-white.  H.,  5-5.5.  Sp.  gr.,  2.8-2.4. 
Thomson  process.  [After  Elihu  Thomson ,  American  in¬ 
ventor.!  A  process  of  electric  welding  in  which  heat  is  de¬ 
veloped  bv  a  large  current  passing  through  the  metal, 
thong  (thong;  205),  n.  [ME.  thong,  pwong,  thwang ,  AS. 
pwang ;  akin  to  Icel .pvengr  a  thong,  latchet.]  A  strap  or 
strip  of  leather,  as  one  used  as  a  whip  lash,  a  rein,  etc.  ; 
esp.,  a  leather  strap  or  strip  used  for  fastening  something, 
as  a  enowshoe  or  sandal. 

tho'oid  (tho'oid),  a.  [Gr.  0u k,  0u jo?,  the  jackal  -j — oid.~\ 
Zool.  Wolflike  ;  —  applied  to  the  wolves,  dogs,  and  jackals 
as  distinguished  from  the  foxes  or  alopecoid  members  of 
the  genus  Can  is.  —  tho'oid,  n.  


Thor  (th8r),  n.  Also,  rare,  Thorr.  [Icel.  p dr r.  Cf.  Thurs¬ 
day.]  Norse  Myth.  The  god  of  thunder,  the  same  as  the 
Germanic  Donar.  In  Norway  and  Iceland  Thor  was  the 
most  widely  worshiped  of  the  gods,  being  conceived,  in 
his  character  of  a  god  of  strength,  as  a  helper  in  war,  as  a 
defender,  as  the  one  who  gives  force  to  contracts  and  mar¬ 
riages,  wards  off  demonic  influences,  heals  from  disease, 
etc.  He  was  conceived  as  in  the  vigor  of  youth,  with  hair 
and  beard  red  (the  color  of  lightning),  riding  in  a  goat- 
drawn  chariot  (whose  rolling  causes  the  thunder),  and 
armed  with  a  magic  hammer,  Mjol  In  ir.  that  always  returns 
to  him  after  being  cast  (the  thunderbolt).  AtKagnarok 
lie  slays  and  is  slain  by  the  Midgard  Serpent.  See  J£sir. 
tho  ra  cen  te'sis  (tlio'rd-sSn-te'sTs),  n.  [NL. ;  Gr.  du >pa£ 
thorax  -f  k  pttjo-is  pricking,  fr.  kcpt dv  to  prick,  stab.]  Surg. 
The  operation  of  puncturing  the  chest  wall  so  as  to  let  out 
liquids  contained  in  the  cavity  of  the  chest. 

tho  rac'i-  (thS-rSs'I-),  tho  rac'i-CO-  (tho-r5s'T-k$-).  Com¬ 
bining  forms  used  to  indicate  connection  with,  or  relation 
to,  the  thorax.  Cf.  thoraco-. 

tho  rac'ic  (tho-r5s'ik),  a.  Anal,  d-  Zool.  Of  or  pertain¬ 
ing  to  the  thorax.  As  applied  to  the  ventral  fins  of  fishes 
it  means  that  they  are  placed  under  the  pectorals  and 
connected  with  the  shoulder  girdle,  as  in  the  perch, 
thoracic  aorta.  Ana(.f  the  part  of  the  aorta  beyond  the  arch, 
which  is  contained  in  the  thorax.  — t.  artery,  Aunt.,  any  of 
several  branches  of  the  axillary  artery  supplying  the  pec¬ 
toral  muscles,  walls  of  the  thorax,  axilla,  etc.  They  are 
designated  (in  the  order  in  which  they  usually  branch  off) 
the  superior,  acromial,  alar,  and  long.  —  t.  choke,  a  choked 
condition  seen  chiefly  in  the  horse  and  ox,  due  to  obstruc¬ 
tion  of  the  thoracic  part  of  the  esophagus.  —  t.  duct.  Anal., 
the  main  trunk  of  the  system  of  lymphatic  vessels.  It  lies 
along  the  front  of  the  spinal  column,  beginning  on  a  dilata¬ 
tion  (receptaculum  chyli)  behind  the  aorta,  opposite  the  sec¬ 
ond  lumbar  vertebra, and, extending  up  through  the  thorax, 
turns  to  the  left  and  opens  into  the  left  subclavian  vein. 
It  receives  the  lymph  and  chyle  from  all  parts  except  the 
right  side  of  the  head,  neck,  and  thorax,  right  arm,  l  ight 
lung, right  side  of  the  heart,  and  convex  surface  of  the  liver. 
The  lymphatics  of  these  parts  discharge  by  a  short  trunk 
(right  lymphatic  duct)  into  the  right  subclavian  vein.— 
t.  limbs,  Zool.,  the  fore  limbs  of  a  vertebrate  or  the  append¬ 
ages  of  the  thorax  of  arthropods.  —  t.  nerves,  Anat.,  nerves 
arising  from  the  brachial  plexus  and  supplying  chiefly 
certain  muscles  of  the  walls  of  the  thorax.  The  internal 
and  external  anterior  thoracic  nerves  supply  the  pectoral 
muscles,  the  long  or  posterior,  the  serratus  magnus. 

tllO'ra-CO-  (tho'rd-ko-  ;  tho-ra'kti-),  thorac-.  Combining 
form  fr.  Gr.  6iopa£,  Ou>paico<;,  thorax,  chest.  Cf.  thoraci-. 

tho'ra-CO-plas  ty  (,-plas'tT),?!.  [thoraco-  -j-  -plasty.]  Surg. 
A  remodeling  or  reshaping  of  the  thorax  ;  esp.,  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  removing  the  ribs,  so  as  to  obliterate  the  pleural 
cavity  in  cases  of  empyema. 

tho'ra-cot'o-my  (tho'rd-kSt'o-mT),  n.  [thoraco-  +  -tomy.~\ 
Surg.  Operation  of  opening  the  pleural  cavity  by  incision. 

tho'rax  (tho'rSks;  201),?i.  [L.,  fr.  Gr.  0c6pa£.]  1.  Anat. 

&  Zool.  The  part  of  the 
body  of  man  or  of  the  higher 
vertebrates  situated  between 
the  neck  and  the  abdomen, 
and  whose  walls  are  sup¬ 
ported  by  the  ribs,  costal 
cartilages, and  sternum;  also, 
the  cavity  contained  in  it, 
in  which  the  heart,  lungs, 
esophagus,  etc.,  are  situated. 

It  is  only  in  mammals  that 
its  cavity  is  shut  off  from 
that  of  the  abdomen  by  a 
diaphragm  ;  in  the  lower  ver¬ 
tebrates  a  distinct  thorax  is 
not  recognizable.  Skeleton  of  Thorax  of  Man. 

2.  a  In  insects,  the  middle  a  First  Dorsal  yertebra  ;  b 
nf  the  three  chief  rliviainns  Twelfth  Dorsal  \  ertebra  :  c 
ot  tne  three  clnet  divisions  clavicle  :  d  Scapula  :  r  Strr- 

of  the  body,  consisting  of  nuin,  or  Breastbone  ;  f  Costal 
three  somites  (  prothorax ,  Cartilages  ;  p  Sternal  Ribs  ;/*  i 
i7icsothorax}nnd  metathorax),  False  Ribs;  i  Floating  Ribs, 
each  commonly  bearing  a  pair  of  legs,  and  usually  the  last 
two  each  bearing  a  pair  of  wings  in  the  adult.  In  most  crus¬ 
taceans  and  arachnids  a  thorax  bearing  ambulatory  legs  is 
recognizable,  but  usually  fused  with  the  head  somites  into 
a  cephalothorax.  b  In  zooids  of  compound  ascidians,  the 
anterior  division  of  the  body  comprising  the  branchial  sac 
and  surrounding  atrium,  c  In  many  tubicolous  Polychteta, 
an  anterior  differentiated  part  of  the  body  behind  the  head. 

3.  Antiq.  A  breastplate,  cuirass,  or  corselet;  esp.,  the 
breastplate  worn  by  the  ancient  Greeks. 

tho'ri-a  (tho'ri-d  ;  201),  n.  [NL.  See  thorite.]  Chem. 


Thorium  oxide,  Th02,  a  white  earthy  substance; —  formerly 
called  also  thorina.  See  thorium. 

tho'rl-a-nite  (tho'rT-a-nit ;  201),  n.  [From  thorium.]  A 
mineral,  in  black  cubic  crystals  of  sp.  gr.  9.32,  consist¬ 
ing  largely  of  thorium  oxide  with  the  oxides  of  the  cerium 
metals,  uranium,  etc.  It  is  found  in  certain  of  the  gem 
washings  of  Ceylon  and  is  remarkable  for  its  radioactivity, 
thor'ic  (tliSr'ik  ;  tho'rlk),  a.  Chem.  Of,  pertaining  to,  or 
containing,  thorium. 

tho'rite  (tho'rit),  n.  [After  the  Scandinavian  god  Thor . 
See  Thor.]  1.  Min.  A  rare  mineral  of  a  brown  to  black 
color  (or,  as  in  the  variety  orangite ,  orange-yellow),  con¬ 
sisting  essentially  of  thorium  silicate,  ThSi04.  In  form  it 
resembles  zircon.  Sp.  gr.,  4. 5-5. 4. 

2.  A  high  explosive  used  as  a  bursting  charge  for  shell, 
tho'ri  um  (tho'rT-ftm),  n.  [NL.  See  thorite.]  Chem.  A 

comparatively  rare  metallic  element  occurring  in  combina¬ 
tion  in  thorite,  monazite,  and  certain  other  minerals,  and 
isolated  as  a  heavy,  grayish  white  difficultly  fusible  metal. 
Symbol,  Th  ;  atomic  weight,  232.15.  It  was  discovered  by 
Berzelius  in  1823  in  thorite.  It  has  a  valence  of  four;  its 
compounds  are  analogous  to  those  of  zirconium.  The  ox¬ 
ide,  ThOj,  is  prepared  from  monazite  on  a  large  3cale  and 
used  in  gas  mantles.  See  Welsbach  burner.  Thorium  is 
radioactive,  emitting,  like  radium,  alpha  (a),  beta  </3),  and 
gamma  (y)  rays.  In  its  transformation  it  yields  a  long  se¬ 
ries  of  products,  given  by  Hahn  as  follows:  Thorium  — » 
thorium  hmesothorium)  thorium  2  (mesothoriv m  2) — >  tho¬ 
rium  3  ( radiothorium )  — *  thorium  X— ►  thorium  emanation  — > 
thorium  A  — >  thorium  B  — >  thorium  C  — >  inactive  end  product 
(an  isotope  of  lead*.  The  name  radi^thorH-n  was  or>  in- 
plied  to  what  was  supposed  to  be  a  single  product  between 
thorium  and  thorium  X. 

thorn  (th6rn),  n.  [AS./>om;  akin  to  OS.  &  OFries.  thornt 
D.  doom,  G.  dom,  Dan.  tom,  Sw.  tome ,  Icel. porn,  Goth. 
paumus ;  cf.  Pol.  turn ,  Russ,  tern  the  blackthorn,  temis 
thorns,  Skr.  tpia  grass,  blade  of  grass.]  1.  A  sharp  proc¬ 
ess  or  excrescence,  as  on  a  plant  or  an  animal ;  specif., 
Bot.,  a  short  indurated,  sharp-pointed,  and  leafless  branch, 
as  of  the  hawthorn,  honey  locust,  etc.  Thorns  develop 
from  buds  as  true  branches  do.  Cf.  spine,  1 ;  prickle,  1. 

2  Fig.  :  That  which  pricks  or  annoys  as  a  thorn  ;  any¬ 
thing  irritating  or  troublesome  ;  a  source  of  distress. 

There  w  as  given  to  me  a  t/iorn  in  the  flesh.  2  Cor.  xii.  7. 

3.  Any  thorn-bearing  shrub  or  small  tree  or  its  wood; 
specif.,  the  hawthorn  or  blackthorn,  or  the  wood  of  either. 
4  Also  thorn  letter.  The  Anglo-Saxon  letter  p,  capital 
form  p,  used  for  either  of  the  sounds  of  English  th,  as  in 
thin ,  then  ;  —  so  called  because  it  was  the  initial  letter  of 
thorn,  a  spine.  Also,  the  corresponding  Icelandic  character, 
formerly  used  for  either  sound  of  th,  but  in  modern  use  only 
for  th  as  in  thin.  Cf.  Anglo-Saxon  alphabet,  and  edh. 
Thom  continued  in  English 
use  until  about  1500,  its  form 
gradually  becoming  identi¬ 
cal  with  y.  Cf.  Y. 

thorn,  v.  t. ;  thorned 
(thdrnd);  thorn'ing.  1.  To 
prick  with  or  as  with  a 
thorn.  Rare.  Tennyson. 

2.  To  fasten  or  furnish  with 
thorns. 

thorn  apple  a  A  haw;  the 
fruit  of  the  hawthorn  ;  also, 
rarely,  the  shrub  itself,  b 
Any  plant  of  the  genus  Da¬ 
tura,  esp.  D.  stramonium. 
thorn'back/  (-b&k'),  n.  1.  A 
European  skate  ( Raja  c/avata)  having  spines  on  its  back. 
2  A  large  European  spider  crab  (Maia  squi- 
nado). 

thorn'bilP  (-bTP),  n.  Any  of  several  small 
brilliant  South  American  humming  birds  of 
the  genera  Rhamphomicron  and  Chalcostig- 
ma.  They  have  a  long,  slender,  sharp  bill, 
and  feed  on  honey,  insects,  and  juice  of  the 
sugarcane. 

thorn'taiP  (-taP),  n.  Any  of  several  Neotrop¬ 
ical  humming  birds  of  the  genus  Popelairia  ; 
esp.,  P.popelairii,  in  which  the  tail  is  deeply 
forked  with  the  outer  feathers  slender  and 
pointed. 

thorn'y  (thbr'nT),  a. ;  thorn'i-er  (-nT-er) ; 
thorn'i-est.  [AS./w/-h/<7.]  1.  Full  of  thorns 
or  spines  ;  rough  with  thorns  ;  spiny;  hence, 
abounding  in,  or  beset  with,  trials,  difficul¬ 
ties,  etc.  ;  as,  a  thorny  wood,  tree,  path. 

The  steep  and  thorny  way  to  heaven.  Shak. 


Tliornback  (Raja  clavata). 


thoil  (dial,  thoil).  Obs.  or  dial. 
Eng.  var.  of  thole. 
thoilmude.  +  tiioi.emod. 
thoise,  n.  A  boar’s  tusk.  Ohs. 
thoke.  n.  [Cf.  AS.  pare  soft.] 
Broken-bellied  fish.  Ohs. 
thok'ish.a.  Sluggish;  dull.  Obs. 
thol.  t  THOLE. 

thol'ance,  n.  [Cf.  thole,  v.  L] 
Sufferance;  toleration.  Ohs.  Scot. 
thole  (thol),  n.  =tiiolos. 
thole  (thol),  n.  a  =  tiioi.axce. 
Ohs.  b  Generosity  ;  liberality. 
Dial.  Eng.  [-able.  Scot .  | 

thole'able  (-(i-b’l),  a.  See| 
tholeburd,  a.  [AS.  pnlchyrde , 
prub.  akin  to  thole,  r.  t .,  and 
burden,  bear,  f.]  Patient.  Obs. 

—  tholeburdness.  n.  Obs. 
tholemod.  //.  [AS .pnltnnod.  Cf. 
thole,  r. ;  mood.]  Patience. 

—  a.  Patient.  —  tholemodly. 
adv.  —  tholemodness.  n.  All  O  >s. 
tholeraound.  a.  =  tholemod. 
Ohs.  —  tholemoundnesa,  //.  Obs. 
thole'pin',  n.  --  thole,  l. 
thole'some  (thol'sitin),  a.  = 
tholeable.  Scot. 

tholie.  +  THOLE, 
thoil,  tholle.  f  thole.  [Bib.  I 
Thol'mai  (thttr  ml  ;  -inft-1).  D.\ 
Thol'o-mai  (-fJ-ml).  D.  Bib. 
tholy,  tholye.  +  thole. 
tho-man'  (tO-miin').  Var.  ofTO- 
ma  n,  a  coin, 
thomand.  +  toman. 
Thom'a-sa  (t8m'ti-8«), n.  Fern, 
of  Thomas;  —  fern.  jvop.  name. 
Sp.  Tomaso,  (t  o-m  ii's  ii)  ;  G. 
Thomasia  (tfs-mii'zf-a).  —  Dim. 
Tnrnzine  (tslrn'zen). 

Thom 'a3-Gil 'christ  proe'ess, 
Thomas  process  (tbm'ds-g'd'- 


krTst).  [Patented  by  Sidney  Gil¬ 

christ  Thomas  and  his  cousin 
Percy  C.  Gilchrist.]  Steel 

Mnnuf.  =  BASIC  PROCESS. 
Thom'a-sine  (t5m'a-sen),  n.  = 
Thom  asa. 

thom'as  ing.  n.  Begging  from 
house  to  house  on  St  Thomas's 
Day  (Dec.  21).  Dial.  Eng. 
Thomas  phosphate  or  slag. 
steel  Mon  nf.  =  BASIC  SLAG, 
thombe.  thome  +  thumb. 
thom'elle  toe  (thdbm'’l).  Var. 
Of  T II UM M EL  TOE. 

Tho-mis'i-d*  (thd-mYs'I-de),  n. 
pi.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  O^p. i£,  0<I> 
a  cord,  string;  —  from  their 
drawing  single  threads.]  Zool. 
The  family  constituted  by  the 
crab  spiders. 

Thom'o-i  (thtfm'fi-T).  Bib. 
Tho'mo  mys  (tho'md-mls),  n. 
i  [NL..  fr.  Gr.  flwjuo?  heap  -4-  pvc 
|  mouse  :  —  from  the  heaps  of 
earth  thrown  out  along  the  bur- 
|  rows.]  A  genus  of  pocket  go- 
1  pliers  of  the  western  United 
I  States  and  Mexico, dist.  fromthe 
genus  Geomys  by  the  smooth 
ungrooved  upper  incisors. 

Thom  so'ni-an  (tbm-sO'nY-dfn), 
i  a.  Med.  Of  or  pert,  to  Thomso- 
|  nianism.  —  n.  An  adherent  of 
Thom  son  inn  ism. 
Thom-Bo'ni-an-ism  (-Yz’m).  n. 

|  Med.  A  svstem  which  assumes 
that  vegetables  only  are  benefi- 
;  cial  to  the  human  body,  and 
that  therefore  vegetable  medi¬ 
cines  alone  should  be  used  :  — 
from  the  founder,  Dr.  Samuel 
Thomson,  of  Massachusetts. 
Thom'son’s  ga-zelle'  (tCm'- 


silnz).  An  East  African  gazelle 

( Gazella  thomsoni),  the  smallest 
of  the  gazelles. 

Thom'son  tur'bine  (tBm'sMn). 

I  Vf ter  James  Thomson .  English 
physicist.]  See  turbine. 
thon.  d*  than  ;  tho.  those, 
thon.  Obs.  dative  form  of  the. 
thon(thbn).  Obs.  or  dial.  Eng. 
of  THEN.  [5cof.  Sr  Dial.  Eng.  I 
thon(tbbn),  jtron.  That  yonder.  | 
thon  (thSn),  pron.  sing.  Sr  pi. ; 
nom.  thon;  poss.  thon’s 
(thbnz)  ;  ohj.  thon.  [Contrac¬ 
tion  of  that  one. ]  A  proposed 
genderless  pronoun  of  the  third 
person. 

thonc  "k  thank,  think. 
thon  ' der .  thon'dre.  •[*  thunder. 
thon'der  (tbOn'dSr),  adv.,  a.,  Sr 
pmn.  Yonder.  Scot. Sr  Dial.  Eng. 
thone.  +  then  . 
thone.  Ods.  contract,  of  the  one. 
thone  (thon),  a.  [AS.  pan.] 
Damp.  Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 
thoner.  +  thunder. 
thonewange.  f  thukwanoe. 
thong,  v.  t.  To  furnish  or  fas¬ 
ten  with  a  thong  or  thongs, 
thong,  r.  i.  a  To  lash  with  a 
:  thong,  b  To  become  stringy  or 
viscous.  Dial.  Eng. 
thonged  (thSngd).  a.  Provided 
with  a  thong,  as  a  shoe, 
thong  seal.  The  bearded  seal, 
thong'y  (thfing'Y),  «.  Stringy; 
viscous.  Dial.  Eng. 
thonk.  thonky.  +  thank. 
thonne.  +  than,  then. 
thonour.  thonre.  d*  thunder. 
thonwange.  d*  thukwange. 
i  thon'y  (thdn'Y),  a.  =  thone. 

I  Dial.  Eng. 


thoo.  Dial.  Eng.  var.  of  thou. 

thoo.  d*  tho.  [Eng.  of  thumb. I 
thoom  (thoom).  Scot.  &  dial.  | 
thoos.  d*  those. 
thopa8.  d*  topaz. 

Tho'pas.  Sirito'pds).  The  hero 
of  the  burlesque  “  Rime  of  Sir 
Thopas  "  in  Chaucer’s  “  Canter¬ 
bury  Tales,”  a  vainglorious 
knight-errant  in  search  of  the 
Queen  of  Fai  rie.  Also,  a  simi¬ 
lar  character  in  Lyly’s  courtly 
comedy  **  Endimion.”  [ t: i< .  I 
thoquether  d*  though wiieth-| 
thor.  +  THERE, 
thor.  Dial.  Eng.  var.  of  thir. 

||  tho'ra.  tho'rah  (td'rd),  n. 

Jewish  Lit.  =  TORAH. 

thorac  .  See  thoraco-. 
tlio-rac'ic  ( thC-r&s'Yk ),w.  A  fish 
with  thoracic  ventral  fins. 

Tho  rac'i-ca  (-T-kd).  n./d.  [NL.] 
Zool.  A  division  of  cirripeds  in¬ 
cluding  those  which  have  six 
thoracic  segments,  usually  bear¬ 
ing  six  pairs  of  cirri.  The  com¬ 
mon  barnacles  are  examples, 
tho  rac'i-cal(-krtl),  a.  Thoracic. 
Rare. 

Tho  rac'i-ci  (-sT),  n.  pi.  [NL.] 
Zool.  In  old  classifications,  a  di¬ 
vision  of  fishes  including  those 
with  thoracic  ventral  fins, 
tho  ra  co  cyl-lo'sis  (thfi'rd-kfi- 
Bl-lo'8TB;th5-ra'k6-), ti. [N L  \tho- 
raco-+C,r.Kv\\t*)0‘ts  crippling.] 
Med.  Deformity  of  the  chest, 
tho  ra  co  dyn'1-a  (-d  Y  n'T-a  ; 
-dl'nl-d),  w.  [NL.  :  thoraco-  -f- 
-odynia.)  Med.  Pain  in  the  chest, 
tho  ra-com'e  ter  (the'rd-kbm'- 
P-t?r),  n.  [ thoraco -  4-  -meter.] 
Physiol.  =  stethometer. 


tho^a-co-my  o-dyn'i-a.  n.  (NL.: 

thoraco-  -f  myodynia.]  Pain  in 
the  muscles  of  the  thorax, 
tho  ra-cop'a-gus  (thfPrd-kbp'd- 
giis),  n.  [NL.  ;  thoraco-  -f  Gr. 
Trayos  that  which  i6  fixed.] 
Terat.  A  twin  monster  unitea 
at  the  thorax.  —  tho^a-cop'a- 
gous  (-gtfs).  a. 

tho  ra  cos'chi-sls  (-kfis'kY-sYs), 
n.  [NL.;  thoraco-  4-  Gr.  (T\tai.<i 
cleavage,  fissure.]  Terat.  Con¬ 
genital  fissure  of  the  thorax, 
tho-ra'co-scope  (t  h  C-r  a'k  C- 
skop  ;  tho-rfik '(!-),  n.  [thoraco- 
4-  -scope.]  Med.  A  stethoscope, 
thora-cos'co-py  (tlio'rd-kbs'- 
kC-pY),  n.  [thoraco-  +  scopy.] 
Med.  Stethoscopy. 
ThoTa-co3'tra-ca(-trd-kd),w.  pi. 
[NL.  See  thorax  ;  Ostra- 
coda.]  Zool.  Syn.  of  Decap¬ 
od  a  (order  of  crustaceans). — 
tho  ra-cos'tra-can  (-kdfn),  a.  Sr 
n.  -  tho  ra  cos'tra-couB  (-kus),o. 
tho'ral  (tho'rol;  201),  a.  [L. 
torus  a  couch,  bed.]  Of  or  pert, 
to  a  bed  ;  hence,  nuptial.  Rare. 
thore.  d*  there. 

Tho-rel'li-an  (th£>-r?l'Y-<Jn),  a. 
Of  or  pert,  to  Thoreau. 
thoret.  4  TURRET.  [THROUGH. I 
thorg,  thorgh,  thorght.  d*l 
tho-ri'na  (thfi-rT'nd),  n.  Thona. 
tho-ri'num  (-num),  n.  [NL.  See 
thorite.]  Chem. Thorium.  Obs. 
or  R. 

thorle.  ^  thirl. 
thorn,  v.i.  To  eat  heartily.  Ohs. 
Scot.  [fond.  Scot.  | 

thorn  (thbrn),  a.  Supplied  with  | 
thorn  bird.  A  small  South 
American  bird(./lmmi&iusacufi-  | 


|  caudatvs )  of  the  family  Fur- 

nariidte.  It  builds  a  very  large 
and  complex  nest  of  twigs  and 
!  thorns  m  a  bush  or  tree, 
thorn  broom  The  furze, 
thorn'but  (th6rn'b0t),w.  [ thorn 
4  -but,  asin  halibut ;  cf.  G.  dorn- 
biitt.]  The  turbot, 
thorn  devil.  =  Moloch,  2. 
thome.  d*  therne. 
thorned  (thdrnd),  a.  Provided 
with  thorns;  thorny. 

,  thorn'en  ( d  i  a  l.  “thfln'Yn).  a. 

I  Made  of  thorns.  Obs.  or  Dial. 
\  Eng.  [thorn-headed  worm. I 
thorn'head/  (thdrn'hPd'),  ?i .  =  | 
thorn'-head  ed.  a.  Having  a 
bead  armed  with  thorns  or 
spines.  —  thorn-headed  worm, 
any  worm  of  the  order  Aean- 
thocephala. 

Thorn 'hill".  Squire.  In  Gold¬ 
smith’s  “  Vie  a  i  of  Wakefield,’* 
the  scoundrelly  nephew  of  Sir 
William  Thornhill.  Sir  William, 
under  the  name  of  Mr.  Burchell, 
befriends  the  Primrose  family, 
finally  marrying  the  younger 
daughter,  Sophia.  Squire  Thorn¬ 
hill  attempts  to  make  the  other 
daughter,  Olivia,  his  mistress, 
but  it  is  found  out  that  he  is 
legally  married  to  her. 
thorn 'hog/,  n.  A  hedgehog.  Obs. 
thorn 'i-ness,  n.  See  -ness. 
thorn'less.  a.  See  -less. 
thorn  locust.  The  honey  locust, 
thorn  plum.  =  thorn  apple  a. 
thorn  poppy.  Prickly  poppy, 
thorn  tree.  a  Hawthorn.'  b 
Honey  locust.  [thorough.! 
thor'o’  (thftr'd).  Contr.  of| 
thor'o  Obs.  or  Scot.  &  dial. 
Eng.  var.  of  thorough. 


food,  foot ;  out,  oil ;  chair  ;  go  ;  sing,  iqk  i  <4»en,  thin  ;  nature,  verdjire  (250) ;  Kztchin  G.  ich,  ach  (144) ;  bON ;  yet ;  zh  =  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Gcidb. 
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2.  Like,  or  characteristic  of,  a  thorn ;  lienee,  vexatious; 
harassing.  “  The  thorny  point  of  bare  distress.”  Sheik. 
thorny  acacia,  the  honey  locust.— t.  locust,  the  honey  locust. 
—  t.  oyster,  any  spiny  marine  bivalve  shell  of  the  genus. 
Spondylus.—  t.  trefoil,  a  prickly  zygopliyllaceous  plant 
of  southern  Europe  ( Fagonia  crelica). 
thor'OUgh  (thfir'o),  prep.  [ME .  poru,  puruh,  poruh.  See 
through.]  Through.  Archaic  or  Dial.  Eng.  Shak. 
thor'ough.  adv.  1.  Thoroughly.  Obs .  or  Colloq. 

2.  Through;  throughout.  Obs.  Shak. 

thor'OUgh,'/.  [See  through.]  1.  Passing  through;  through; 
as,  thorough  openings  in  a  wall.  Obs.  or  R.  Bacon. 

2.  Passing  through  or  to  the  end  or  bottom  ;  thorough¬ 
going  ;  complete ;  perfect ;  as,  a  thorough  reformation ; 
thorough  wfork  ;  a  thorough  translator,  poet, 
thorough  bond.  =  through  bond.  —  t.  stone.  =  through 
stone.  —  t.  stress.  See  stress,  n.,  4. 
thor'OUgh,  u.  1.  A  passage  through ;  a  thoroughfare.  Obs. 

2.  Masonry.  =  perpend  a.  Rare. 

3.  [ctf^.]  Eng.  Ilist.  In  the  reign  of  Charles  I.,  the  tyran¬ 
nical  policy  of  Wentworth  (Stratford)  and  Laud;  —  so 
called  from  their  expressed  determination  to  carry  their 
schemes  “  thorough  ”  (i.  e.,  through)  every  obstacle. 

thor'OUgh  bass'  (bas').  Music,  a  The  representation 
of  chords  by  figures  placed  under  the  bass  ;  a  continuous 
bass  voice  part  with  numerals  showing  stenographically 
the  harmony:  figured  bass;  basso  continuo ;  —  sometimes 
used  loosely  ior  harmony ,  or  harmonic  composition  gen¬ 
erally.  b  The  system  of  numerals  and  other  marks  so 
used.  Thorough  bass  was  regularly  used  by  the  old  mas¬ 
ters,  esp.  for  noting  organ  accompaniments  in  choral  and 
other  large  scores,  but  the  present  practice  of  writing 
scores  out  in  detail  has  relegated  the  system  to  textbooks 
and  exercises  in  harmony.  The  numerals  indicate  the  in¬ 
tervals  between  each  given  bass  note  and  such  constituent 
tones  of  the  chord  as  are  necessary  to  identify  itt showing 
nothing  as  to  the  actual  leading  of  the  upper  voice  parts, 
which  is  left  to  the  rules  for  chord  succession.  The  so¬ 
prano  of  the  opening  chord,  however,  is  often  indicated. 
In  two  successive  chords  any  tones  of  the  second  that  are 
retained  from  the  first  are  marked  simply  by  dashes.  A 
chromatic  change  from  the  original  key  is  marked  by  a  JJ. 
b,  or  3  alone,  if  it  occurs  in  the  third  above  the  bass;  if 
in  any  other 
tone,  the 
accidental 
is  affixed  to 
the  numer¬ 
al  for  it.  ex¬ 
cept  that 
sharping  is 
marked  by 
a  stroke 
through  the 
numeral  it¬ 
self.  The  figuring  of  some  important  chords  is  shown  in 
the  following  list,  that  for  each  chord  having  its  numer¬ 
als  in  their  vertically  descending  order,  as  in  Illust. : 
Triad:  a  Fundamental  position  (usually  not  figured),  S,  5,  3; 
b  1st  inversion,  “Chord  of  the  Sixth,”  8,  6,  3,  abbrev.  6 ;  c  2d 
inversion,  “Six-four  chord,”  8,  (5,  4,  abbrev.  (J,  4.  Seventn 
chord  :  a  Fundamental  position,  7, 5,  3.  abbrev.  7:  b  1st  inversion, 
“  Six-five  chord,"  6,  5,  3,  abbrev.  6,  5  ;  c  2d  inversion,  “  Six-four- 
three  chord,”  *>,4, 3,  abbrev.  4,  3  ;  d  3d  inversion,  “  Chord  of  the 
Second,”  G,  4,  2,  abbrev.  2.  Ninth  chord,  fundamental  position, 
9.  7,.r»,3,  abbrev.  Italian  Sixth.  «,  >i,  3,  abbrev.  G+.  French 
Sixth,  «,  4, 3.  German  Sixth,  t,  5,  3,  abbrev.  6+,  o.  Neapolitan 
Sixth,  8,  ?6.  3,  abbrev.  N«i.  Triad,  fundamental  position  with 
suspended  third,  8,  5,  4,  abbrev.  5,  4. 
thor'OUgh— brace',  n.  A  leather  strap  supporting  the 
body  of  a  carriage,  and  attached  to  springs,  or  serving  as  a 
spring.  See  chaise  a,  Illust. 

thor'OUgh  bred  (-br8d'),  a.  1.  Bred  from  the  best  blood 
through  a  long  line  ;  pure-blooded  ;  —  said  of  animals. 

2.  Having  the  characteristics  of  such  breeding;  high- 
spirited  ;  of  elegant  form,  carriage,  or  the  like ;  Colloq.,  hav¬ 
ing  the  characteristics  of  people  of  good  birth  and  breeding. 
3-  Thoroughgoing;  complete. 
thor'OUgh-bred',  n.  1.  A  thoroughbred  animal,  esp.  a 
horse.  The  English  thoroughbred  is  of  a  race  or  breed  of 
horses  kept  chiefly  for  racing  (running),  with  an  old  re¬ 
corded  ancestry  of  unknown  origin,  prob.  Oriental  or  from 
crosses  of  barb,  Arabian,  and  Turkish  blood.  The  Amer¬ 
ican  thoroughbred  is  from  it  and  practically  identical. 

2.  A  thoroughbred  person.  Colloq. 
thor'ough-fare'  (-fftr'),  n.  1.  A  place  or  way  through 
which  there  is  passing  or  travel ;  specif.  :  a  A  place,  as  a 
town,  through  which  there  is  much  passing  of  goods  or 
travelers.  Obs.  b  A  passage  through,  as  from  one  street 
or  opening  to  another ;  an  unobstructed  way  open  to  the 
public  ;  a  public  road  or  street  open  at  both  ends  ;  esp.,  a 
street  or  way  through  w  hich  there  is  much  passing. 

This  world  nis  [is  not]  but  a  thurghfare  full  of  woe.  Chaucer. 
C  A  waterway,  as  between  two  bays  or  lakes.  U.  S. 

2.  A  passing  or  going  through  ;  passage;  transit.  Rare. 
thor'ougll-foot'  (-fdbt'),  n.  Naut.  The  tangled  state  of  a 
tackle  with  one  or  both  blocks  turned  over  in  the  fall. 
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thor'ough-foot'  (-foot'),  v.  t. ;  -poot'ed  ;  -foot'ing.  To 
straighten  (rope)  twisted  through  coiling. 
thor'OUgh  go' ing  (-go'Tng),  a.  Going  through,  or  to  the 
end  or  bottom  ;  thorough ;  unqualified  ;  extreme. 


thor'o,  thor'o-fare'.  etc.  Re¬ 
formed  spellings  of  thorough,  i 
THOROUGHFARE,  etc. 
thorochique.  thoracic. 
thor'ough-lore',  r.  t.  To  bore 
through.  Ohs.  [fare.  Oh*. I 
thor'ough-gate',;;.  A  thorough-! 
thor'ough-light  ed.  u.  = 

THROUO  H-LIGHTKD.  Ohs.  nr  /}. 
thor'ough-ly,  adv.  of  T  H  o  it- 
OUOH.  See -i.v. 
thorough  ness.  n.  See -ness. 
thorougnout,  pret.  !f  adv.  = 
THROUGHOUT.  Ohs. 
thor'ough  pass  ,  v.  t.  To  pass 
through.  Ohs. 

thoroughperced,  p.  p.  Pierced 
through.  O's. 

thor'ough  sped',  a.  Fullv  ac¬ 
complished.  Ohs.  or/}.  Sniff., 
thor'ough- stem  .  u.  Boneset.  I 
thor'ough-stitch'  (dial.  thCr'fi- 
6tich'),  adv.  Thoroughly.  Ohs.  \ 
or  Dial.  Eng.  [plete.  Obs.  I 
tlior'ough-stitched',  a.  Com-| 
thor'ough-wax  ,  n.  [See  thor¬ 
ough,  THROUGH;  wax  to  grow.] 
a  An  apiaceous  plant  ( liupleu- 
rum  rotund i folium)  with  perfo¬ 
liate  leaves  b  Thoroughwort. 
thorowe  4*  thorough. 
thorowowte.  +  thorouohout. 
thorpole.  f  whirlpool. 


thorps'man.  n. ;  pi.  -men.  A 
villager.  Ohs. 

Thorr.  Var.  off  Thor. 

thorrocke.  +  thurrock. 

Thors'day.  f  THURSDAY. 

thorst.  4*  thirst. 

thorst.  thort.  t hurst,  thurt , 

pret.  forms  of  tmak. 

thort  ( dial,  thfit).  Ohs.  or  dial.  | 

|  Eng.  var.  of  thwart. 

|  thort'er  (thbr'tCr).  Var.  of  i 

THWAKTKR.  Scot. 

thort 'er-some,  a.  [Cf.  thwart,  I 
o.J  Stretching  in  all  directions; 
perplexing.  Ohs.  Scot. 
j  thortil.  4  THERETIL- 
thoru.  thorugh.  thoruth.  throw. 
+  thorough. 
thorun.  4*  thorn. 
thoruout.  ^  THOROUOHOUT. 
thorwe.  through. 
thorwit.  4*  therewith. 
thos.  +  thus. 

Thos  (thoz),  n.  A  people  of 
northern  Tonkin,  probably  of  I 
I  Tai  stock,  agriculturists  living 
I  in  pile-built  houses, 
i  Thos.  Ahhr.  Thomas. 

Tho'Ba-ite  (thO'sft-Tt).  D.  Jiib. 
thosand. thossand.  ^thousand. 
Thoscan.  +  Tuscan. 
thosse,  n.  A  kind  of  fish.  Ohs. 
thost,  n.  [AS.  post.]  Dung  ; 


thor'ough-paccd'  (th  fir'S -past/),  a.  Thoroughly  traine'd  in 
all  paces,  as  a  horse ;  hence,  out-and-out ;  thoroughgoing  ; 
going  all  lengths  ;  as,  a  thoroughpaced  Tory  or  Whig. 

If  she  be  a  thoroughpaced  impostor.  Scott. 

thor'ough-pin'  (-pill'),  n.  Veter.  A  synovial  dilatation 
just  above  the  hock  of  the  horse  on  both  sides  of  the  leg 
and  slightly  anterior  to  the  hamstring  tendon.  It  may 
cause  lameness.  There  is  usually  an  oval  swelling  on  each 
side  of  the  leg,  suggestive  of  a  pin  thrust  through, 
thor'ough- wort'  (-wfirt/),  n.  Boneset. 
thorp  (  (thorp),  n.  [AS.  porp  ;  akin  to  OS.  &  OFries. 
thorpo  \  thorp,  D.  dorp,  G.  dorf,  Icel .porp,  Dan.  iorp, 
Sw.  torp  a  cottage,  a  little  farm,  Goth. paurp  a  field  ;  orig. 
uncert. ;  cf.  Lith.  troba  a  building,  a  house, W.  tref  a  hamlet, 
Ir.  treabh  a  tribe,  clan,  house,  home,  Gael.  Ireabhair 
houses,  also  L.  turba  a  crowd,  throng,  disturbance  (cf. 
turbid),  Gr.  rupPr)  disorder,  tiimult.  Cf.  dorp.]  A  group 
of  houses  in  the  country  ;  a  village  ;  hamlet; — now  chiefly 
in  names  of  places  and  persons;  as,  A1  thorp,  Mable//io?'pe. 
those  (thoz),  pron.  [ME.  pos,  pas ,  AS.  pas,  nom.  and  acc. 
pi.  of  pes  this.  See  this  ;  cf.  these.]  PI.  of  that.  See  that. 
Thoth  (thbth  ;  tot),  n.  [L.,  Gr.  (=)w0,  0o>t0,  fr.  Egypt. 
Tehuti.]  Egypt.  Myth.  The  scribe  of  the  gods,  measurer 
of  time,  and  inventor  of  numbers  ;  lienee, 
the  god  of  wisdom  and  magic.  In  the 
judgment  hall  of  Osiris  he  records  the  re¬ 
sult  of  the  weighing  of  the  heart.  Orig.  lie 
was  a  moon  god.  lie  was  represented  with 
the  head  of  an  ibis  or  as  a  cynocephalus. 

The  god  who,  above  all,  created  by  means  of 
words,  was  Thoth  ;  who  appears  sometimes,  ae 
at  Hermopolis.  the  principal  seat  of  his  worship 
in  Upper  Egypt,  as  exercising  this  function  on 
his  own  initiative,  at  other  times  as  acting  as 
the  instrument  of  the  creator.  A.  Wiedemann. 
thou  (thou),  /tron.;  sing.:  nom.  thou; 
poss.  thy  (thi)  or  thine  (thin)  ;  obj.  thee 
(the);  pi.:  nom.  you  (yob);  poss.  your 
(yoor)  or  yours  (yoorz) ;  obj.  you.  [ME. 
ihou,pu ,  AS.  pu,  pu  ;  akin  to  OS.  &  OFries. 
thu,  G .,  Dan.,  &  Sw.  da,  Icel.  pit,  Goth. 
pu,  Russ,  ty,  Ir.  &  Gael,  tu,  W.  ti,  L.  tu , 

Gr.  <rv, Dor.  tv,  Skr.  tvam.  Cf.  thee,  thine, 

Te  Deum.]  The  personal  pronoun  of  the  Thoth  (from  a 
2d  person  singular,  in  the  nominative  case  ;  ^F°*«ze  in 
the  subject  pronoun  denoting  the  person  ad-  18 1  ;  U8eun  _ 
dressed.  Thou  was  formerly  often  used  with  special  implica¬ 
tion  of  familiarity,  as  between  intimates,  or  as  used  by  mas¬ 
ter  to  servant ;  hence,  also,  with  implication  of  contempt, 
the  polite  pi.  ye,  you, 'replacing  it  in  ordinary  speech.  At 
present  thou  is  used  only  (1)  in  solemn  or  poetical  style ; 
(2)  in  dial.  Eng.,  often  as  familiar  or  contemptuous,  some¬ 
times  as  an  emphatic  objective  ;  and  (3)  by  the  Friends,  or 
Quakers,  who,  however,  instead  of  thou ,  usually  say  thee 
with  a  verb  in  the  3d  person  singular  ;  as,  ”  Thee  tells  no 
lies  here.”  Thou  is  sometimes  used  disjunctively,  by  way 
of  address ;  or  for  emphasis,  esp.  after  terms  of  reproach  ; 
as,  “  Thou  thing  of  no  bowels,  thou  !  ”  Shak. 

thou,  v.  t.  To  address  ns  thou,  as  formerly  in  familiarity  ;  — 
now  the  usage  of  the  Friends,  or  Quakers,  only. 

If  thou  t honest  him  some  thrice,  it  shall  not  be  amiss.  Shak. 
though  (tho),  conj.  [ME.  thogh,  prob.  fr.  or  influenced 
by  Scand. ;  cf.  Icel .  pu  yet,  still,  though,  Dan.  dog,  Sw. 
dock;  akin  to  AS.  peak,  pseh,  peh,  OS.  thoh,  OFries. 
thach ,  D.  &  G.  (loch  but,  yet,  OHG.  doh  but,  yet,  though, 
Goth,  pauh,  pdu,  than,  or,  yet ,  orig.  uncert.]  1.  Grant¬ 
ing,  admitting,  or  supposing  that ;  notwithstanding  that; 
even  if  ;  although  ;  albeit ;  as,  lie  came,  though  ill. 

Though  he  slay  me.  v  et  will  I  trust  in  him.  Job  xiii.  15. 

2.  In  case  that ;  if  ;  —  usually  preceded  by  as.  See  as  if. 

No  marvel,  my  lord,  though  it  affrighted  you.  Shak. 

It  was  as  though  it  [the  vine]  budded.  (ion.  xl.  10. 

3.  In  spite  of  that ;  nevertheless;  notwithstanding:  yet; 
but  ;  however ;  still ;  although  ;  as,  we  may  escape,  though 
I  think  not ;  it  will  be  difficult,  though  possible. 

Syn.  —  See  although. 
though  that,  though.  Obs. 

though,  adv.  However  ;  for  all  that  ;  —  used  in  familiar 
language,  and  in  the  middle  or  at  the  end  of  a  sentence. 

A  good  cause  would  do  well,  though.  Dryden. 

thought  (th6t),  n.  [ME.  poght,pouht,  AS.  poht,  gepoht , 
fr. pencean  to  think  ;  akin  to  D.  gedachte  thought,  MHG. 
ddht,  gedaht,  Icel.  pottr,  potti.  See  think.]  1.  Act  or 
state  of  thinking;  mental  concentration  on  ideas  as  disting, 
from  sense  perceptions  or  emotions;  reflection;  cogitation. 

2.  Hence,  a  mental  state  chiefly  characterized  by  a  process 
of  reflection  :  as  :  a  Solicitude  :  anxious  care  ;  concern. 

Take  no  thought  for  your  life,  what  ye  shall  eat.  Matt,  vi.  25. 
b  Meditation  ;  serious  consideration. 

Fell  this  knylit  in  mochel  thoght.  Gower. 

C  Sorrowful  thinking  ;  grievous  or  pensive  reflection. 

Thought  and  affliction,  passion,  hell  itself.  Hamlet. 

3.  A  habit  of  thought ;  typical  or  customary  ideas  and  im¬ 
pulses  ;  hence,  a  natural  group  or  sequence,  or  a  particular 
development,  of  ideas,  esp.  one  taken  as  expressing  the 
dominant  conception  of  a  society,  historical  period,  or  de¬ 
partment  of  culture  ;  as,  modern  scientific  thought. 

Rich  he  was  of  holy  thought  and  work.  Chaucer. 


4.  The  thinking  process  taken  as  abstract  or  as  personi¬ 
fied  ;  the  function  of  conceiving,  judging,  and  reasoning  ; 
understanding  ;  intellect ;  as,  man  is  endowed  witli  thought. 

This  [faculty J,  to  which  I  gave  the  name  of  the  “elaborative 
faculty.”—  the  faculty  of  relations  or  comparison,  —  consti¬ 
tutes  what  is  properly  denominated  thought.  Sir  \l\  Hamilton. 

Sense  particulars  have  reality  indeed,  but  they  have  no  uni¬ 
versality  ;  while  the  logical  relations  of  ideas  have  universality 
but  no  reality,  in  other  words,  are  in  the  first  instance  only 
thought,  not  knowledge.  James  n  ard. 

5.  That  which  is  thought ;  an  idea  or  concept,  a  judgment, 
or  a  more  elaborate  construction  of  the  reason  ;  olten,  an 
imagining,  fancy,  opinion,  disposition,  or  intention. 

There  is  pansies,  that ’s  for  thoughts.  Shak. 

Thoughts  that  do  often  lie  too  deep  for  tears.  Wordsworth. 

6.  The  mental  as  distinguished  from  the  material ;  con¬ 
sciousness  ;  sentience. 

The  idea  of  .  .  .  thought  as  a  nonextended  reality,  Spinoza 
derived  from  Descartes.  N.  Int.  Encyc. 

7.  A  little  ;  a  trifle  ;  as,  be  a  thought  more  courteous. 

Syn.  —  Idea,  conception,  imagination,  conceit,  notion, 
consideration;  meditation,  contemplation,  deliberation. 

thought'ed,  a.  Having  thoughts  ;  — chiefly  in  compounds, 
thought'ful  (tliSt'fool),  a.  1.  Full  of,  employed  in,  or  in¬ 
clined  to,  thought;  contemplative;  as,  a  thoughtful  mind. 

2.  Moody.  Obs.  Chaucer. 

3.  Characterized  by,  concerned  with,  or  devoted  to, 
thought ;  as,  thoughtful  hours,  walks. 

4  Attentive;  careful;  mindful;  heedful;  ns,  thoughtful 
of  gain  ;  thoughtful  in  seeking  truth  or  in  little  things. 

5-  Full  of  care  :  anxious  ;  solicitous  ;  troubled.  Now  Rare. 

Thoughtful  foresight,  and  tormenting  care.  Prior. 
6.  Mindful  of  others;  considerate;  kind;  as,  it  was  very 
thoughtful  of  you  to  provide  a  carriage. 

Syn.  —  Thoughtful,  considerate,  solicitous.  Thought¬ 
ful,  as  here  compared  (see  pensive),  implies  in  general 
regard  for  others’  interests  or  welfare  ;  considerate  con¬ 
notes  esp.  thought  for  others’  feelings  ;  solicitous  implies 
concern  or  anxiety;  as,  courteous  and  thoughtful  attention; 
“  I  had  two  warnings,  .  .  .  both  most  kind  and  consider¬ 
ate  ”  ( Stevenson ) ;  “  She  anticipated  his  w  ants,  and  was  so¬ 
licitous  About  his  feelings  ”  ( G.  Eliot).  See  consider,  care. 

—  thought'ful-ly.  adv.  —  thought'ful  ness,  n. 
thought'less.  a.  1.  Destitute  of  thoughts ;  deficient  in 

the  power  of  or  capacity  for  thinking  ;  stupid  ;  dull. 

Thoughtless  as  monarch  oaks  that  shade  the  plain.  Dryden. 
2.  Careless  :  heedless  ;  as,  a  thoughtless  person,  or  act. 

—  thought'less-ly,  adv.  —  thought'less-ness,  n. 

Thou  let',  o;  Thou  let’s',  so  lu'tion(too'le'.  -lez').  [After 

J.  Thoutei,  French  chemist.]  A  heavy  liquid  consisting 
of  a  solution  of  potassium  and  mercuric  iodides,  used  for 
determining  specific  gravities  and  separating  minerals  of 
different  densities.  Its  maximum  sp.  gr.  is  nearly  3.2. 
thou'sand  (thou'zand),  n.  [ME . pousend,pusend,  AS.  pu- 
send ;  akin  to  OS.  thusundig,  thusind,  OFries.  thusend ,  D. 
duizend,  G.  tausend,  OIIG.  tusunt,  diisunt ,  Icel.  pusvnd, 
pushund,  Sw.  tuseii,  Dan.  tnsind ,  Goth,  pusundi,  Lith.  tuk- 
slanlis,  Russ,  tysyacha ;  for  the  first  part  cf.  Skr.  lavas 
strength,  tuvi  much,  strong,  and  for  the  second  cf.  hun¬ 
dred.]  1.  The  number  of  ten  hundred  ;  ten  times  one  hun¬ 
dred  units  or  objects.  See  Note  under  hundred,  1.  A  thou¬ 
sand  of  nails  is  1,200,  of  slates  1,200,  or  sometimes  1,260. 

2.  Hence,  indefinitely,  a  great  number. 

3.  A  symbol  for  one  thousand  units  ;  as,  1,000,  M,  or  CO- 
thou'sand,  a.  Consisting  of  ten  hundred  ;  being  ten  times 

one  hundred  ;  hence,  indefinitely,  great  in  number, 
thou'sand-fold'  (-fold'),  a.  A  thousand  times  as  much  or 
as  many. 

thou'sand— head'ed,  a.  Having  a  thousand  heads.  —  thou¬ 
sand-headed  cabbage,  Brussels  sprouts.  —  t.  kale,  a  kale  the 
buds  of  which  form  green  shoots  the  first  season, 
thou'sandth  (thou'zandth),  a.  1.  Next  in  order  after 
nine  hundred  and  ninety-nine  ;  — the  ordinal  of  thousand. 
2.  Constituting  or  being  one  of  a  thousand  equal  parts 
into  which  a  (whole)  tiling  may  be  divided ;  the  tenth  of  a 
hundredth  ;  hence,  hyperbolically,  very  small ;  minute. 

3  Occurring  as  one,  or  as  the  last  one,  of  very  many ;  — 
used  hyperbolically  ;  as,  to  call  for  the  thousandth  time, 
thousandth,  n.  The  quotient  of  a  unit  dividod  by  a  thou¬ 
sand  ;  one  of  a  thousand  equal  parts  into  which  a  (whole) 
tiling  is  or  may  be  divided. 

Thra'cian  (thra'sh&n),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  Thrace,  in  the 
ancient  world  the  eastern  part  of  the  Balkan  Peninsula,  its 
boundaries  varying  in  different  periods.  It  was  inhabited 
by  semibarbarouB  tribes  only  for  Bliort  periods  having  the  sem¬ 
blance  of  a  central  government,  and  it  easily  fell  before  the  suc¬ 
cessive  attacks  of  Persians,  Macedonians,  and  Romans. 
Thra'cian,  n.  A  native  or  inhabitant  of  Thrace  ;  also,  the 
language  of  the  ancient  Thracians,  an  Indo-European  lan¬ 
guage  related  to  the  Illyrian,  peril,  the  parent  of  Albanian, 
thrall  (thrbl),  n.  [ME.  thral,  pral,  AS.  pr&l,  fr.  Scand.; 
cf.  Icel.  praell,  Sw.  iral,  Dan.  trxl,  prob.  akin  to  AS .  prte- 
gan  to  run,  Goth,  pragjun ,  Gr.  rpe\eiv  ;  cf.  OHG.  dregil , 
drigil,  .a  servant.]  1.  A  slave;  bondman  ;  tlieow  (w’hich 
see).  Now  Hist,  or  Literary.  Chaucer. 

Gurth,  the  horn  thrall  of  Cedric.  Scott. 

2  One  who  is  in  moral  or  mental  slavery  or  bondage  ;  a 
slave.  “  The  of  Margaret’s  curse.”  Shak. 


excrement.  Ohs. 
thou,  ^though,  [in  address.! 
thou,  v.  i.  To  use  thou. thy,  etc.,| 
Tho'u  (tho'fl).  D.  Hih. 

thouch  +  THOUGH, TOUCH. 

thoucht.  +  though. 
thoucte.  +  THOUGHT. 

Tho  u-e'ris.  n.  Ta  urt. 
though-allfCOw.;.  Although.  Ohs. 
thoughless,  conj.  Yet;  never¬ 
theless.  Ohs. 

thought.  •^THOUGH.  [THINK.] 
thought  (thdt).  pret.  8r /».  />.  of 
thought,  n.  [Cf.  THoft.]  = 
thwart, u., 2.  Ohs. or  Dial.  Eng. 
thought  center  or  centre.  Phys¬ 
iol.  A  portion  or  portions  of  the 
cerebrum  supposed  to  be  inti¬ 
mately  connected  with  thinking. 

thought'en  ( dial .  th6t'’n ).  Obs. 
or  dial.  Eng.  p.  p.  of  think. 
thought'ive.  a.  Given  to 
thought.  Ohs.  fcle  reading.  J 

thought  reading.  Mindormus-I 
thought' sick',  a.  Sickened  by 
thinking.  Pare.  [06,'.| 

thought'some.  a.  Thoughtful.! 
thought  transference.  Telep¬ 
athy. 

thought'y  (Scot.  thfiK'tY),  a. 
Ohs.  or  Scot.  Thoughtful:  spe¬ 
cif.  :  a  Pensive.  Obs.  b  Anxious. 
06s.cGiventoreflection.d  Alert; 


attentive,  [nevertheless.  Ohs.  I 
thoughwhether.o dr.  However; | 
thouh  4*  though. 
thouht,  thouhte.  f  thought. 
thoumbe,  thoume.  d*  thumb. 
thoun.  4-  TOWN.  [der.I 

thoundir.  thounther.  4  thun-| 
thounwange.  thukwange. 
thour  tour.  [through. I 
thourch.  thourh,  tnourw.  *r  I 
j  thous.  +  thus.  [art. 
thous.  Confr.  of  thou  es,  thou | 
thou'eand-deal',  n.  A  t  h  o  n- 
sandth  part ;  also,  a  thousand 
times.  Ohs. 

thou'sand-jark  et.  ti.  The  rih- 
bonwood  of  New  Zealand,  the 
inner  bark  of  which  consists  of 
a  great  number  of  la  vers, 
thou'sand-lear,  u.  Ynrrow. 
thou'sand-leg  ged  ta'ble  i-ldg'- 
ed;  -Td  ;  -lCg<T/;.  Agate-legged 
table. 

thousand  legs.  A  millepede  or 
g'il  ley  worm  :  —  called  also 
thou'sand-leg  ged  worm', 
thou’se.  Scot.  Si  dial.  Eng.  con¬ 
tract.  of  thou  shalt.  [sand.I 
thousent.  thousond.  4  thou-I 
thoust  Thou  art  :  thou  shalt  ; 
:  thou  shouldst.  Ohs.  or  Dial. 
!  Eng.  [Eng.  var.  of  thought. I 
thout  (dial.  tliOt).  Obs.  or  dial. 


!  thout.  v.  To  thou.  Oh*. 
thout  (thoot),  n.  tf  v.  Sob.  Scot. 
thouth,  thouthe.  +  thought. 
thow.  4  tho,  thole,  those, 

THOU,  THOUGH,  TWO. 

thow  (tho).  Ohs.  or  Scot.  &  dial. 
Eng.  var.  of  thaw. 
thow'el.  thowl  (tho'£l  ;  th5l). 
Var.  of  THOLE.  [Oils.  Oh.'-.l 
tho  wen,  a.  [SeeTHEw.]  Virtu-| 
thowen.  p.  p.  of  thee.  Ohs. 
thowgh.  *i*  THOUGH, 
thowle.  4  THOLE. 
thow'leBs  (thou'lPs).  Var.  of 
thewlkss.  Scot,  ir  Dial.  Eng. 
thow8ande,  thowsend.  +  thou¬ 
sand.  [Eng. of  thought,}). 4rr.| 
thowt  (dial,  thfit).  Ohs.  or  dial.  | 
thowth.  thowthe.  -f*  though, 
THOUGHT, 
thoyle.  d*  thole. 
thoys.  4  those. 
thra.  thraa.  thro. 
thrack  (dial,  thr&k),  v.  1.  To 
burden  ;  to  pack  full.  Ohs.  or 
Dial.  Eng.  Ithe  mine.  06a.| 
thrack'scat',  n.  Metal  still  in  | 
Thraco-Il-lyr'i-an  (thra/k(5-Y- 
llr'l-dn),  a.  Designating,  or 
pert,  to,  a  family  of  Indo-Europe¬ 
an  languages  comprising  Thra¬ 
cian,  Illyrian,  and  Albanian. 
Little  is  known  of  the  ancient 


tongues,  though  analogies  have 
been  sought  with  the  Hellenic. 
Thra  co-Phryg'i-an(-frYj'T-rfn), 
a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  both 
Thrace  and  Phrygia, 
thr&d [AS .pr6ad,  p.  p. 
of  priugan.]  Punished  ;  casti¬ 
gated.  Ohs.  [tread.  I 

thr&dde-  4  trod ,  pret.  of| 
thrael  ( thrill),  n.  [See  thrall. } 
Scand.  Hist.  A  thrall, 
thraep  (Scot,  thrap).  Obs.  or 
Scot.  var.  of  threap. 
thraet.  4  threat. 
thraf.  Ohs.  pret.  of  thrive. 
thrafe.  +  thhave. 
thraft'ly,  adv.  [Cf.  AS.  pra- 
fian  to  urge,  to  reprove.]  Chid- 
ingly;  surlily.  Ohs.  Scot. 
thrag.  v.  t.  To  fell  (timber).  Obs. 
thraif  (thraf).  Scot,  of  in  rave. 
thrail(thral),n.  Flail.  Dial. Eng. 
thrain  (thran),  n.  Refrain.  Scot. 
thrais.  Obs.  pi.  of  tiirave. 
thral,  thrale.  +  thrall. 
thral'dom.  Var. of  tu  ralldom. 
thralhed.».  =  thru. hood.  Ohs. 
thral'hood,  n.  [  thrall  +  -hood. J 
Thralldom;  servitude.  Ohs. 
thrall.  throlv. 
thrall,  n.  A  stand  for  barrels, 
milk  pans,  etc.  Dial.  Eng. 


ale,  senate,  c&re,  itm,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofa ;  eve,  $vent,  find,  recent,  maker ;  ice,  Ill ;  old,  obey,  orb,  5dd,  sftft,  connect ; 

U  Foreign  Word.  +  Obsolete  Variant  of.  +  combined  with.  =  equals. 


use,  unite,  firn,  tip,  circtis,  menu ; 


THRALL 


2149 


THREE 


Tennyson. 


3.  Slavery  ;  bondage  ;  servitude  ;  thralldom. 

Syn.  —  See  serf. 
thrall  (thrfil),  a.  Enslaved  ;  subjugated  ;  subject.  Archaic. 
thrall,  v.  t.  To  enslave  ;  enthrall.  Archaic.  Spenser. 
tlirall'dom,  thral'dom  ( thro  I'd  u  m),  n.  [Cf.  Icel.  pntl- 
domr.  See  thrall  ;  -dom.]  The  condition  of  a  thrall ; 
slavery  ;  bondage ;  state  of  servitude, 
thrash  (tlirSsh),  thresh  (thresh),  v.  t.;  thrashed  (thrSsht), 
threshed  (thresht);  thrashing, thresh'ing.  [ME .preshen, 
preschen,  AS .  per  scan,  akin  to  D.  dorschen,  OD.  derschen, 
G.  dreschen,  OHG.  dreskan ,  Icel. preskja,  S\v.  troska,  Dan. 
tserske ,  Goth.  priskan,  Litli.  traszketi  to  rattle,  Iiuss.  tresk 
a  crash,  OSlav.  troska  a  stroke  of  lightning.]  1.  To  beat 
soundly,  as  with  a  stick  or  whip  ;  to  strike  ;  pound  ;  flog  ; 
drub  ;  as,  he  thrashed  him  well.  Now  Chiefly  Colloq. 

Thou  art  here  but  to  thrush  Trojans.  Shah. 

2.  To  beat  out  grain  from,  as  wheat  stalks  ;  to  beat  oil', 
as  the  kernels  of  grain  ;  as,  to  thresh ,  or  sometimes  thrash , 
wheat,  rye,  or  oats;  to  thresh  over  the  old  straw  ;  —  in  this 
sense  now  commonly  spelt  thresh. 

3.  Naut.  To  sail  (a  ship)  to  windward  in  a  lively  sea. 

GElT"  Both  forms  are  in  use  in  all  the  meanings,  but  in 
present  usage,  both  literary  and  colloquial,  thresh  is  chiefly 
used  in  sense  2,  thrash  in  senses  1  and  3. 

thrash,  thresh,  v.  i.  1.  To  practice  threshing  grain  or 
the  like  ;  — in  this  sense  now  commonly  spelt  thresh. 

2.  Hence:  a  To  labor  ;  toil.  Now  Rare,  b  To  move 
violently  ;  to  toss  about ;  as,  to  thrash  about  in  bed  with  a 
high  fever,  c  Naut.  To  sail  to  windward  in  a  fresh  breeze 
and  lively  sea. 

thrash,  thresh,  n.  Act  of  thrashing  or  threshing  ;  Naut., 
specif,  (in  this  sense  usually  thrash),  act  of  sailing  to  wind¬ 
ward  in  a  fresh  breeze  and  a  lively  sea.  See  thrash,  Note. 
thrash'er  (thrSsh'er),  thre3h'er  (thrSsli'er),  n.  1.  One 
that  thrashes  or  threshes  ;  as  :  a  A  Hail  or  a  threshing  ma¬ 
chine.  b  A  person  who  uses  a  flail. 

2.  Also  thrasher,  or  thresher,  shark.  A  large  shark 
( Alopias  vidpts) 
of  the  American 

and  Eu-  ryr 

ropean  - .  ~ 

coasts 
remarkable 
for  its  great 
the  water  to 


Thresher  Shark. 


vein,  b  Decorative  Art.  A  very  thin  and  small  line  of  color 
on  a  surface,  as  distinguished  from  a  band. 

3.  Mech.  The  projecting  helical  rib  of  a  screw,  the  succes¬ 
sive  turns  of  which  are  often 
called  teeth.  Screws  are  made 
with  one  or  more  such  ribs. 

In  a  single-threaded  screw, 
or  one  having  but  one  helical 
rib,  the  distance  between 
corresponding  points  in  suc¬ 
cessive  turns  is  the  total,  or 
true,  pitch,  and  is  also  equal 
to  the  (e///?, or  distance  which 
the  screw  advance^  in  one 
turn.  In  multiple-threaded 
screws  (or  those  with  two  or 
more  helical  ribs)  arranged 
with  the  threads  equidistant 
from  each  other, thedistance 
between  corresponding 


Thread,  3.  1  Single-threaded 

Screw  i  2  Double-threaded 
Screw,  with  one  thread  incom¬ 
pletely  cut.  In  tig.  1 ,  the  Dis¬ 
tances  between  Consecutive 
Edges,  uuuua,  of  teeth  is  the 
head  or  Pitch.  In  tig.  ‘2.  the  Dis¬ 
tance  between  Alternate  Edges, 
nuu  or  bbb ,  is  the  Lead  or 'True 
Pitch, and  the  Distance  between 
Consecutive  Edges,  ababab ,  is 
the  Divided,  or  Apparent,  Pi  tell 


tail,  with  which  it  is  said  to  thresh 
round  up  the  fish  on  which  it  feeds ; 

—  called  also  fox  shark. 

3.  Any  of  numerous  long-tailed  thrushlike 
birds  of  the  American 
family  M  i  m  i  d  re,  esp 
those  of  the  genus  Tox- 
ostoma.  Thrashers  are 
singers  and  mimics,  being 
closely  allied  to  the  mocking  bird.  The 
brown  thrasher  of  the  eastern  United 
States  is  rusty  above  and  white  below 
streaked  with  dark  brown.  The  Cal  if  or-  ^ 

uia  thrasher  ( T .  redivivum)  is  brown  above  and  unstriped 
butty  below.  Cf.  sage  thrasher. 
thrashing,  thresn'ing,  p.  pr.  &  rb.  n.  of  thrash, thresh. 

—  threshing,  or  thrashing,  floor,  a  floor  or  ground  space  for 
threshing  or  treading  out  grain,  as  practiced  in  the  Orient. 

—  t.  machine,  a  machine  for  separating  grain  from  straw. 


a  Cylinder;  b  Concave;  c  Feed  Hoard  ;  d  Concave  Adjuster; 
er  Grates;/,./',  Beaters;  g  Crank  and  Pitmans  driving  Riddle 
(//,  i,./)  and  Grain  Pan  (k,  k)  ;  u,  u  Straw  Stacker,  with  apron 
folded  for  transportation  ;  /  Distributor:  m  Fan  for  blast; 
n,  n  Shoe  with  Sieves  and  Screen  ;  o  Tail  Shoe  ; />  Crank  and 
Pitman  driving  Shoe  ;  r  Tailing  Spout  ;  t  Grain  Spout. 

Thra'so  (thra'so),  n.  [L.,  fr.  Gr.  0  pa  a  an/  Thraso,  a  brag¬ 
gart,  fr.  Opaavg  bold,  overbold.]  A  braggart  soldier  in 
Terence's  “  Eunuch.” 

thra-son'l-cal  (thrd-s5n'T-kal),  a.  [See  Thraso.  Cf.  L. 
Thrasonianus.~\  Of,  pert,  to,  like,  or  characteristic  of, 
Thraso;  bragging  ;  boastful.  —  thra-son'i-cal-ly,  adv. 

Caesar's  thrasonical  brag  of  **  I  came,  saw,  and  overcame."  Shak. 

thread  (thrSd),  n.  [ME.  threed,pred ,  AS.  pried  ;  akin  to 
D.  draad ,  G.  draht  wire,  thread,  OHG.  drat ,  Icel .praiSr  a 
thread,  Sw.  trdd,  Dan.  traad ,  and  AS.  praican  to  twist. 
See  throw  ;  cf.  thrid.]  1.  A  very  small  twist  of  flax, 
wool,  cotton,  silk,  or  other  fibrous  substance,  drawn  out  to 
some  length  ;  a  compound  cord  of  two  or  more  single  yarns 
doubled,  or  joined  together,  and  twisted;  often  specif., 
cotton  thread  or,  in  some  places,  linen. 

2.  A  filament,  as  of  a  flower,  or  of  any  fibrous  substance, 
as  of  bark  ;  also,  fine  line,  as  of  gold  or  silver,  or  of  mercury 
in  a  thermometer  ;  specif.  :  a  Mining.  A  very  thin  seam  or 


points  in  any  two  successive  teeth  measured  parallel  to  the 
ax  is,  is  the  divided, or  apparent, pitch;  and  of  this  the  true  pitch 
or  lead  (the  distance  between  consecutive  turns  of  the  same 
rib)  is  a  multiple.  Thus,  in  a  two-threaded  screw,  the  lead 
or  total  pitch  is  twice  the  divided  pitch  ;  in  a  three-threaded 
screw,  three  times  the  divided  pitch,  etc.  See  screw. 

4.  See  measure,  Table. 

5.  Something  running  through  the  entire  course  of  a  thing 
and  serving  to  connect  its  parts;  connecting  line;  esp.,  chief 
line  of  thought,  argument,  or  the  like ;  as,  the  thread  of 
existence,  of  a  discourse,  of  association. 

6.  =  clew,  2.  Rare. 

7.  Composition  ;  quality  ;  fineness.  Obs.  R.  Jonson. 

8.  Short  for  thread  of  life.  Obs.  or  R.  Chaucer. 

thread  of  a  stream.  =  filum  aqua-:.  —  t.  of  life,  the  course 
of  individual  existence,  esp.  as  fabled  in  ancient  times  to 
be  spun  and  cut  by  the  Fates. 

thread  (thred),  V.  t. ;  thread'ed  ;  threading.  1.  To  pass 
a  thread  through  the  eye  of ;  as,  to  thread  a  needle. 

2.  To  put  on  a  thread  ;  to  string,  as  beads  ;  also,  to  make 
by  stringing  ;  as,  to  thread  a  daisy  chain. 

3  To  pass,  pierce,  or  penetrate  through  (a  narrow  or  in¬ 
tricate  passageway);  also,  to  make  (one’s  way),  esp.  care¬ 
fully,  through  or  between  obstacles. 

Heavy  trading  ships  .  .  .  threading  the  Bosphorus.  Mitford. 

4.  Mech.  To  form  a  thread  or  threads  on  or  in  ;  specif., 
to  form  an  external  thread  on,  as  distinguished  from  tap. 

5.  To  wind  a  thread  on,  as  in  ornamental  glasswork. 
thread'bare/  (-b&rO,  a.  1.  Worn  so  that  the  thread  is  bare 

or  visible  ;  having  the  nap  wholly  worn  off,  or  so  in  places  ; 
as,  threadbare  clothes.  “  A  threadbare,  cope.”  Chaucer. 

2.  Worn  or  become  bare  ;  destitute.  Obs.  or  R.  Hoccleve. 

3.  Fig.  :  Worn  out;  trite;  hackneyed;  without  novelty 
or  interest ;  as,  a  threadbare  subject. 

4.  Wearing  threadbare  clothes  ;  shabby, 
thread  cell.  Zool.  A  nematocyst. 
thread'ed,  a.  Furnished  with  a  thread  or  threads, 
thread  eel-  Ally  of  many  oceanic  eels  of  the  genus 

Nein  ichthys  which  have  a  very  slender  body  and  slender  re¬ 
curved  jaws.  They  grow  to  a  length  of  two  or  three  feet, 
thread'er  (thred'er),  n.  One  that  threads;  as:  a  A  de¬ 
vice  for  threading  needles,  b  Any  of  various  machines, 
some  automatic,  used  /}  for  cutting  screw  threads,  as  on 
bolts,  pipes,  etc. 
threadin'  (-fin'),  n.  Any  fish 
of  the  family  Polynemidae. 
thread'fish' (-flshO,  w.  a  The 
cutlass  fish,  b  The  cobbler  fish. 
C  =  threadfin. 

thread  herring,  a  The  gizzard 
shad.  b  A  species  of  herring 
( Op  ■  dhoncm a  oglivum)  of  the  West 
Indies  and  east  coast  of  the  United 
States,  having  the  last  ray  of  the  dor¬ 
sal  fin  long  and  slender, 
threading 
(tlirSd'I  ng), 
p.  pr.  it-  vb.  n.  of 
thread.  Hence:  a.  That 
threads;  specif., 

Elec.,  linking 
with ;  passing 
through ;  —  said 
of  magnetic  lines 
of  force  linking 

with  the  convolutions  of  a  circuit, 
threading  tool,  Mech.,  a  tool  for  cutting  screw  threads, 
thread  lace.  Lace  of  linen  thread,  as  distinguished  from 
cotton  or  silk  lace, 
thread'-nee  die,  n.  A  kind  of  children’s  game  in  which 
the  participants,  forming  a  line  with  joined  hands,  thread 
their  way  through  the  line;  also,  a  similar  country  dance 
figure  ;  —  called  also  thread'-the-nee'dle 
thread'worm'  (-wfirm'),  n.  Any  long,  slender  nematode, 
esp.  the  pinworm  ora  species  of  Filaria  or  an  allied  genus, 
thread'y  (-T),  a.  Like  a  thread  ;  slender ;  filamentous  ;  as, 
thready  roots;  also,  containing,  consisting  of,  or  covered 
with,  thread.  —  thready  pulse,  Med.,  a  scarcely  perceptible 
rapid  pulse  occurring  in  shock  and  shortly  before  death, 
threap,  threep  (threp),  v.  t. ;  threaped,  threeped  (thrept); 
threap'ing,  threep'ing.  [AS.  preapian  to  rebuke.]  Obs. 
or  Scot.  <£  Dial.  Eng.  1.  To  speak  against ;  to  contradict. 


2.  To  assert,  maintain,  or  repeat,  obstinately  or  pertina¬ 
ciously  ;  also,  to  contend  or  argue  against  with  obstinacy. 

3.  To  assert  to  be  ;  to  call ;  name.  Obs. 

4.  To  urge  the  acceptance  of  ;  to  press. 

5.  To  scold  ;  chide  ;  also,  to  beat ;  thrash. 

threap,  threep  (threp),  v.  i.  Obs.  or  Scot.  &  Dial.  Eng. 

1.  To  dispute;  argue  ;  also,  to  quarrel ;  fight. 

2.  To  complain  ;  also,  to  chide  or  scold. 

threap,  threep,  n.  Obs.  or  Scot,  it-  Dial.  Eng.  1.  The 
act  of  one  who  threaps,  as  iu  contradiction,  disputing,  or 
complaining. 

2.  A  tradition  ;  legend;  report. 

3.  A  blow  ;  a  sharp  stroke. 

threat  (thrSt),  n.  [ME. preat,  AS.  priat  crowd,  oppression, 
akin  to preotan  to  vex,  G.  \erdriessen,  OHG.  ir driozan,  Icel. 
prjota  to  fail,  want,  lack,  Goth.us/>nu/aH  to  vex,  to  trouble, 
and  prob.  to  Russ,  trudit ’  to  impose  a  task,  irritate,  vex,  L. 
trudere  to  push.  Cf.  abstruse,  intrude,  obtrude,  pro¬ 
trude,  threat,  i/.]  1.  Crowd  ;  press  ;  throng;  troop.  Obs. 

2.  Oppression;  force;  punishment ;  trouble.  Obs. 

3.  The  expression  of  an  intention  to  inflict  evil  or  injury 
on  another  ;  the  declaration  or  indication  of  an  evil,  loss,  or 
pain  to  come  ;  menace  ;  threatening  ;  denunciation  ;  some¬ 
times,  Law,  specif.,  an  expression  of  an  intention  to  inflict 
loss  or  harm  on  another  by  illegal  means,  esp.  when  effect¬ 
ing  coercion  or  duress  of  the  person  threatened. 

There  is  no  terror,  Cassius,  in  your  threats.  Shak. 
threat,  v.  t.  [ME .prelen  to  oppress,  threaten,  AS.  preatian. 
See  threat,  ?i.]  1.  To  press  ;  urge;  also,  to  oppress; 

maltreat ;  vex  ;  trouble  ;  reprove ;  chide.  Obs. 

2.  To  threaten.  Archaic  or  Scot.  &  Dial.  Eng.  Shak. 
threat,  v.  i.  To  threaten.  Archaic  or  Scot.  &  Dial.  Eng. 
threat'en  (thrSt'’n),  v.  t.;  threatened  (-’nd) ;  threat'- 
en-ing  (-’n-Tng).  [ME.  pretenen,  fr.  ^'E.  preten,  AS.  prea-  ' 
tian;  cf.  AS.  preatnian  to  urge,  to  compel.  See  threat, 
v.  /.]  1.  To  utter  threats  against ;  to  menace  ;  to  inspire 

with  apprehension  ;  to  alarm,  or  attempt  to  alarm,  as  w  ith 
the  promise  of  something  evil  or  disagreeable  ;  to  vain. 

Let  us  atraitly  threaten  them,  that  they  speak  henceforth  to  no 
man  in  this  name.  Acts  iv.  17. 

2.  To  assert  or  declare  positively.  Obs. 

3.  To  give  signs  of  the  approach  of  (something  evil  or  un¬ 
pleasant);  to  indicate  as  impending;  to  portend;  to  an¬ 
nounce  the  conditional  infliction  of  ;  as,  to  threaten  war. 

The  skies  look  grimly 

And  threaten  present  blusters.  Shak. 

4.  To  plan  ;  intend  ;  purpose  ;  —  an  incorrect  usage. 

Syn.  —  Threaten,  menace.  Threaten  (the  Saxon  word)  is 
rather  more  direct  and  straightforward  in  its  meaning:  than 
menace  (the  Latin),  which  often  suggests  a  threatening  or 
hostile  aspect ;  as,  ”  The  magistrates  .  .  .  solicited,  com¬ 
manded,  threatened,  urged  ”  ( Milton ) ;  “  Is  it  not  experience 
which  renders  a  dog  apprehensive  of  pain,  when  you  menace 
him  or  lift  up  the  whip?”  (Locke) ;  he  did  not  actually 
threaten  me,  but  his  tone  was  menacing.  See  imminent. 

threat'en,  v.  i.  1.  To  use  threats  or  menaces. 

2.  To  have  a  threatening  appearance;  to  be  or  become 
threatening  ;  to  indicate  approaching  loss,  pain,  or  the  like. 

Though  the  Beas  threaten ,  they  are  merciful.  Shak. 
three  (tine),//.  [ME./>rc,  preo,  pri,  AS.  pri,  prie,  masc., 
preo,  fern,  and  neut. ;  akin  to  OFries.  thre,  OS.  thria , 
threa,  D.  (trie,  G.  drei,  OHG.  dri,  Icel. prir,  Dan.  &  Sw.  tre, 
Goth .preis,  Litli.  trys,  Ir.,  Gael.,  &  W.  tri,  Russ,  tri,  L. 
ires,  Gr.  rpeZ?,  Skr.  tri.  Cf.  1st  drilling,  tern,  a., third, 
thirteen,  thirty,  tierce,  trammel,  trey,  tri-,  triad, 
trinity,  tripod.]  One  more  than  two  ;  two  and  one  ;  —  a 
cardinal  numeral  used  attributively,  often  with  ellipsis  of 
the  noun  ;  as,  only  three  were  present, 
three'-arm',  or  three' -armed',  protractor,  Suit.  &  Naing.,n 
station  pointer  ;  —  so  called  from  its  three  arms.  —  t.-ball 
match,  Golf,  three  rival  players,  each  playing  his  own  ball. 

—  t.  balls.  =golden  balls.  — t.-card  mon'te  (mQn'tS).a  game 
in  which  three  cards  are  dexterously  thrown  on  the  table 
by  a  gambler,  and  the  victim  is  induced  to  bet  that  he  can 
pick  out  one  previously  named  and  shown.  Hoyle.  —  t.- 
centered,  or  -centred,  arch,  an  arch  the  intrados  curve  of 
which  is  described  from  three  centers.  See  arch,  J/lust.( 9). 

— T.  Chapters,  the,  three  things  condemned  by  the  Emperor 
Justinian  in  an  edict(also  called  by  this  name)  issued  in  544, 
attempting  to  reconcile  the  Monopliysites  to  the  church. 
They  were  (1)  Theodore  of  Mopsuestia  and  his  writings,  (2) 
the  writings  of  Theodoret  of  Cyrus  in  defense  of  Nestorius, 
and  (3)  the  letter  which  Ibas  of  Edessa  is  said  to  have  writ¬ 
ten  to  the  Persian  Maris.  —  t.-deck  vessel.  See  deck,  n.,  2. 

—  T.  Emperors’  League.  See  Dreikaiserbund.  —  t.  F’s.  the, 
Pol.Econ., fixity  of  tenure,  fair  rent,  and  freedom  of  sale,  as 
advocated  by  some  writers,  tenants,  etc.,  in  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland.  See  Land  League  ;  tenant  right.  —  T.  Kings 
of  Cologne.  See  under  king.—  t.  L’s,  thet  Naut.,  lead,  lati¬ 
tude,  and  lookout,  attention  to  which  is  essential  to  safe 
navigation.— T.  Musketeers,  the,  or  (French)  Les  Trois'  Mous'- 
que-taires'  (latrwa'  moos'ke-tSr'),  three  close  friends  in  the 
romance  of  that  name  and  its  sequels  by  Dumas  ph  e,  being 
Aramis  (the  Chevalier  d’Herblay ),  educated  to  take  holy  or¬ 
ders,  the  mildest  but  keenest  of  the  trio  ;  Athos  (Comte  dela 
Fere),  a  typical  French  aristocrat  of  the  pre-Revolutionary 
period;  and  Porthos  (M.du  Vallon),the  embodiment  of  phys¬ 
ical  strength  and  good-fellowship,  —  all  wonderful  swords¬ 
men.  —  t.  per  cents.  Finance.  See  three,  >?.,  4.  Colloq.  — 
t.-pioce  bow  (bo).  See  bow,  n.,  2.  — t.-point  perspective.  See 
perspective,  n.,  3.  —  t.-point  problem,  Nang.  Jr  Sum.,  the 
problem  of  locating  the  point  of  observation  from  the  ob¬ 
served  angles  subtended  by  three  known  sides  of  a  triangle, 
either  by  mathematical  calculation  or  by  plotting  with  a 
station  pointer.  See  revolver,  n.,  2.—  t.-point,  or  t.-way, 


thrall 'age  (thrdl'ftj),  ft.  Obs. 

1.  Slavery  ;  bondage. 

2.  Straits;  perplexity.  [//»>/. I 
thrall' born V*.  Born  in  slavery.! 
thrall 'ess.  n.  [thrall  4- 

A  female  slave.  Obs. 
thrall 'ful,  a.  Enslaved  Obs. 
thrall'-less,  a.  a  Without 
thralls,  b  Not  enslaved  or  in 
bondage. 

thral'ship,  n.  Thralldom.  Obs. 
thraly.  +  throi.y 
thram,  r.  i.  To  thrive.  Scot. 
thram'mel(thram'’l), n.  Hopcto 
fasten  a  yoke  to  a  stall.  Scot. 
thra-neen'  (trd-nen').  Vnr.  of 
TKANEEN.  Ire.  [THKINO.I 

thrang.  throng ,  pret.  of  | 
thrang  ('Hal.  thrang).  Obs.  or 
Scot.&  dial.Eng.var.of  TH ROMO, 
thrange,  p  a.  [Cf.  thrino  to 
press.  |  Oppressed.  Obs. 
thrang'er-y  (thrai)'g5r-I),  n.  = 
THRANGITY.  Scot. 
thrang'i-ty  (-gT-tT),  n.  [Cf. 
throng.]  B u si  n ess ;  hu  stl e .  Scot . 


thra'nite  (thra'nlt),  n.  [Gr. 

dpav ittjv,  fr.  Opaco<;  a  bench.) 
See  GALLEY,  2.  [fra l*.  Hare.  I 
thrap  (thrSp),  v.  t.  Naut  =1 
thrap'ple  (thrap'M).  Var.  of 
TH  koim'I.k .  Scot.  6f  Dial.  Png. 
Thra-sa'e-tus  (thrd-sa'$-tQs),  n.  | 
[NL.,  fr.  Gr.  Opacrv<;  bold  -f  de- 
tov  eagle. 1  Zonl.  The  genus 
constituted  by  the  harpy  eagle. 
Thra-se'as  ( tnr.l-se'ds).  Bib. 
thrash  (thrilsh  ),  thresh ( thrPsh), 
n.  A  rush  (plant).  Scot. 
thrash'el  (thrftsh'’l;  thresh'’!). 
V ar .  o f  2d  T II R E s h  E L  Dial.  Png. 
thrasht.  Thrashed.  Ref.  S/i. 
Thrask'ite  (thrftsk'Tt),  n.  An 
adherent  of  John  Tliraske  (fl. 
1(518),  who  held  that  the  Jewish 
ceremonial  law  also  hinds  Chris¬ 
tians.  (Thrasonical.  R. I 

thra-son'ic  (thrd-sfln'lk),  _ a. \ 
thra'son  ism,  n.  Ostentation. 
Obs.  (Eng.  pret.  of  thrust.) 
thrast  (thr&st).  Obs.  or  dial.  | 


thrast,  r.  t.  Sf  i.  [AS  pr&stan.] 

To  press  ;  constrain.  Obi. 
thrast.  a.  A  crowd  ;  host.  Obs. 
thrast,  n.  A  thunderclap.  Obs. 
i  thrat.  +  THREAT, 
thrat,  a.  Wide;  — of  nostrils. 
Obs. 

thratch.  n.  V  v.  t.  Gasp,  as  in 
the  death  agony  Obs.  Scot 
1  thratte.  Ohs.  pret.  of  threat. 
thratty.  +  thirty. 
thrau.  4*  throw. 

;  thrave(thrav).  Scot. A- dial.  Eng. 
var.  of  throve,  pret  of  thrive. 
thrave  (thrav).  w.  [ME/mre, 
j  prere ,  fr.  Scand-  ;  cf.  Icel .prefi, 
Dan.  ti'OTe.j  Obs.  or  Scot.  <V 
Dial.  Eng .  1.  A  bundle  ;  a 

I  number  :  a  quantity. 

2.  A  sheaf.  Obs. 

3.  A  measure  containing  twen¬ 
ty-four  shenves,  as  of  corn. 

4  Crowd ;  throng. 

thraw  (  Scot,  thrfl;  thra).  Obs. 

or  Scot.  var.  of  thrall. 


thraw  (thrA  ;  thra).  Obs.  or 

Scot.  A  dial.  Eng  var.  of  tii  row. 
thraw,  n.  (SeeTHROE.J  Obs.  or 
Scot.  $•  Dial.  Eng.  a  Throe  ; 
agony,  b  III  humor:  anger.  Scot 
thraw,  t\  i.  To  he  in  pain.  Scot. 
thraw,  a.  =  thraw  art.  Scot. 
3f  Dial.  Png. 

thra'wart  (thra'w?rt  :  thr5'- 
Prt),  a.  (Cf-  AS. prdwan  to  hoist, 
to  turn.  E.  throw.]  Scot,  a 
Crooked:  twisted,  b  Stubborn; 
lerverse:  peevish,  c  Reluctant  ; 
lackward.  d  Unpropitions:  ad¬ 
verse.-  thra'wart-like'.o.  Scot. 
—  thra'wart  ness.  //.  Obs.  Scot. 
thraw '-crook  ,  thraw'-cruk' 
(thrd'krdbk' ;  thrii'-).  Scot, 
vars.  of  tii  row-crook. 
thrawe.  *]*  throw,  th roe. 
thraw '-gab'bit  (thrd'gdb'Yt ; 
thrii'-),  a.  Peevish.  Scot. 
thrawn  (Scot,  thrftn,  thriin),  a. 
[Dial,  form  of  thrown .]  Crooked ; 
misshapen;  perverse.— thrawn'- 


ly,  adv. —  thrawn 'ness.  n.  All 

Scot,  if  Dial.  Png. 
thrawn 'gab'bit  (-gab'Yt),  a. 
Having  a  distorted  mouth;  also, 
qunrrelsnme;  peevish.  Scot. 
thre.  +  three. 
thread'bare  ness,  n.  See -ness. 
thread  board.  Cotton  Stunning 
In  a  ring  frame,  one  of  two  or 
more  hinged  boards  holding  the 
wire  eyes  through  which  the 
yarn  is  drawn  after  twisting, 
thread'dle  Var.  of  tiireadle. 
thread'en  (thr6d'’n),  a.  Made 
of  thread.  Ohs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 
thread'flow'erCthrEd'flou'Pr).??. 
Any  gcsneriflceous  plant  of  the 

f;enus  Nematanthus ; —  from  the 
nng  slender  peduncles  of  the 
crimson  flowers, 
thread'foot'  (-f<5f>t'),  n.  River- 
weed. 

thread'i-ness  (-Y-ngs),  n.  See 

-N  ESS. 

threa'dle  (thr5d'’l),  v.  t.  To 
thread.  Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 


thread '-leg'ged  bug  (-lPg'fd ; 

-Id  ;  -lPgd '  ;  151).  A  spider  bug. 
thread'-shaped'  (-shapt'),  a. 
Having  the  form  of  a  thread, 
thread'-the-nee'dle,  n.  = 
TII  READ-NEEDLE, 
threal.  thrall. 
threap'en.e./.  $•*.  [See  tiireap, 
v.  /.]  To  threaten  ;  rebuke  ;  to 
assert  positively.  Obs. 
threat'en-a-ble.  a.  See -able. 
threat'en-er,  n.  One  who 
threatens. 

threat'en-ing.  ?>.  pr.  Sf  vb.  n.  of 
threaten.  —  threat'en-lng-ly, 

adv. 

threat'ful.  a.  See  -ful.  Obs. 
or  Scot.  —  threat'ful-Iy,  adv. 
threat'leas,  a.  Sec -less. 
threattene.  f  thirteen. 
threave  (threv).  Scot.  A  dial. 

I  Eng.  var.  of  THRAVE. 

thred.  thredde.  +  third. 
thred.  Thread.  Ref.  Sp. 
thredbar.  +  threadbare, 
i  thred'en.  +  threaden. 


food,  fobt ;  out,  oil ;  chair  ;  go  ;  sing,  iqk  ;  *fcen,  thin  ;  nature,  verdure  (250) ;  K  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144) ;  boN  ;  yet ;  zh  =  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Guide. 

Full  explanations  of  Abbreviations,  Signs,  etc.,  Immediately  preeede  the  Vocabulary. 
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THRIPS 


switch,  Elec.,  a  switch  connected  with  three  circuits.  — 
three  professions,  the.  See  profession,  3. —  t.  R’s,  the,  a  jocose 
expression  for  reading,  ’riting,  and  Arithmetic,  taken  as  the 
fundamentals  of  education.— t.  Bheets  in  the  wind,  unsteady 
from  drink.  Sailors'  Slang.—  T.  Sisters,  the,  Myth.,  the  three 
Fates.  See  fate,  n.,4.  -t. -syllable  law,  Lat.  Gram,,  the  law 
limiting  the  primary  accent  to  one  of  the  last  three  sylla¬ 
bles  of  a  word.  —  T.  Tail'ors  of  Too'ley  Street  (too'lT),  tliree 
tailors  who,  according  to  George  Canning,  began  a  petition 
to  Parliament  with  the  words:  “We.  the  People  of  Eng¬ 
land  hence,  commonly,  any  small  body  of  men  umvar- 
rantedly  assuming  to  represent  many.— t.  thirds,  t.  threads, 
a  drink  composed  of  three  malt  liquors  mixed.  Cf.  entire, 
n.x2.  Obs.  —  t.-tie  joint,  Railroads ,  a  long  spliced  joint  for 
rails  in  which  the  splice  extends  over  tliree  ties ;  lienee, 
any  supported  rail  joint.  Camp.  —  t.  times  three,  three 
cheers  thrice  repeated.  —  t.  trees,  the  gallows,  as  being 
formed  by  two  uprights  and  a  crosspiece.  Obs.  —  t.-wire 
system,  Elec.,  an  electric  system  using  three  wires  ;  a  con¬ 
stant  potential  system  of  distribution  in  which  lamps  or 
other  receiving  devices  are  connected  between  either  one 
of  two  main  conductors  and  a  third  wire  or  “  neutral.” 
tliree  (tine),  n.  1.  The  number  greater  by  a  unit  than 
two  ;  three  units  or  objects. 

2.  A  symbol  representing  three  units,  as  3,  iii,  or  III. 

3.  A  playing  card,  die,  or  domino,  with  three  spots  or  pips. 

4.  pi.  Finance.  Securities  bearing  three  per  cent  interest 
per  annum  ;  —  often  called  three  per  cents.  Colloq. 

5.  pi.  A  set  of  three  cards  of  one  denomination,  as  in  poker. 

6.  Short  for  three  o'clock ,  etc. 

three'— coat7,  a.  Arch.  Having,  or  consisting  of,  three  coats; 
—  commonly  referring  to  plastering  which  consists  of  prick¬ 
ing  up,  floating,  and  a  finishing  coat  (called  in  the  United 
States,  a  scratch  coat,  browning,  and  finishing  coat), 
three'-col  or,  three'-coFour,  a.  Designating,  or  pert,  to, 
a  photomechanical  process  employing  printings  in  three 
colors,  as  red,  yellow,  and  blue.  See  color  photography. 
three'— COr' nered  (-kdr'nerd  ;  87),  a.  Having  three  cor¬ 
ners,  or  angles  ;  as,  a  three-cornered  hat(=  cocked  hat  a), 
three-cornered  constituency,  Eng.  Hist.,  a  constituency  in 
which,  with  three  members  to  oe  returned  at  one  election, 
a  voter  could  vote  for  only  two  candidates.  Several  were 
created  in  1867  for  purposes  of  minority  representation, 
but  were  not  found  practicable  and  were  abolished  in  1685. 
three'— decider  (87),  n.  1.  Naut.  A  vessel  of  war  carrying 
guns  on  three  decks,  as  formerly  a  ship  of  the  line. 

2.  Any  structure  having  three  floors,  stories,  or  tiers  ;  — 
often  used  attributively  ;  as,  a  three-decker  tenement. 

3.  The  Communion  table,  reading  desk,  and  pulpit  ar¬ 
ranged  one  above  the  other  on  three  separate  levels,  as  in 
the  chancels  of  some  old  churches.  Colloq. 

three'— field' ,  a.  Eng.  Hist.  Designating,  or  pertaining  to, 
a  system  of  land  cultivation  (also  called  three-course  system) 
formerly  common  in  England  and  now  in  the  Russian  mir. 
Under  this  the  common  land  is  divided  into  three  parts  or  fields 
(sometimes called  trinity  fields  ),  of  which  one  or  two  in  rotation 
lie  fallow  in  each  year,  the  rest  being  cultivated.  A  system  by 
which  the  common  land  was  divided  into  two  fields  and  similarly 
cultivated  is  called  the  two-field,  or  two-course,  system. 

Nothing  .  .  .  could  he  rasher  than  the  assumption  that  the 
three-course  system  of  tillage  was  common  in  the  England  of  the 
7th  century.  We  have  little  evidence  that  it  was  practiced  in  the 
11th,  perhaps  some  evidence  that  it  was  not  unknown  in  the  l»th. 
But  “  the  two-course  system  ”  can  be  traced  as  far,  and  seems  to 
have  been  as  common,  if  not  commoner,  in  the  kith  century. 

F.  IV.  Maitland . 

three'fold'  (-fold7),  a.  [ME .preofald  ;  cf.  AS.  pri(e)feald.~\ 
Consisting  of  three,  or  thrice  repeated  ;  triple  ;  as,  three¬ 
fold  justice  ;  a  threefold  cord. 

threefold  purchase  or  tackle,  a  tackle  of  two  treble  blocks, 
three'fold  ,  udv.  Thrice  ;  triply  ;  also,  very  much  ;  greatly. 
three7— halfpence'  (-ha'pens ;  -iirif'peus  ;  cf.  halfpenny), 
ii.  A  small  English  silver  coin  of  Queen  Elizabeth  worth 
11  pence  (3  c.  U.  S.  money);  also,  a  silver  coin  struck  under 
"William  IV.  and  Queen  Victoria  for  circulation  in  India, 
three'-hand  ed,  a.  1.  Having  three  hands. 

2.  Games.  Performed  or  played  by  three  hands  or  players, 
three'-leaved'  (-levd7;  87),  a.  Also  three'-leafed'  (-left7). 
Having  three  leaves  or  leafllets.  —  three-leaved  ivy,  poison 
ivy.  —  t.  maple,  the  box  elder.-- 1.  nightshade,  trillium. 
three'-leg'ged  (-leg'Sd  ;  -id  ;  -legd7 ;  87,  151),  a.  Having 
three  legs;  specif., designating  a  race  betweeu  contestants 
run  in  pairs  having  the  proximate  legs  bound  together,  the 
pairs  being  thus  conceived  of  as  running  on  three  legs, 
three-legged  escapement.  See  escapement,  3. 


three'-line',  Cl.  Print.  Having  the  depth  of  three  lines  of 
text  type  ;  as,  a  three-line  initial.  Also  designating  tliree- 
linc  pica. 

three'-mile',  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  three  miles  ;  as,  the 
threo-mile  limit,  or  the  limit  of  the  marine  belt  (the  three- 
mile  belt  or  zone)  of  three  miles  included  in  territorial  wa¬ 
ters  (which  see)  of  a  state. 

three'pence  (thnp'ens  ;  tlirSp'ens),  n.  The  sum  of  three 
pence  (about  G  cents  U.  S.);  also,  a  silver  coin  of  this  value, 
three'pen-ny  (tlirTp'en-T ;  tlirgp'-),  a.  Costing  or  worth 
three  pence;  hence,  worth  but  little;  poor  ;  mean, 
three '-phase7  (thre'faz7),  a.  Elec.  Relating  to,  or  employ¬ 
ing,  alternating  currents  of  three  different  phases.  See 
phase,  n.,  3.  —  three '-phas  er  (-faz'er),  n. 
three'-pile',  n.  The  costliest  kind  of  velvet,  having  a  fine, 
thick  pile.  Obs.  Shak. 

three'-piied7  (-plld'),  a.  Obs.  1.  Having  the  quality  of 
three-pile  ;  best ;  most  costly  ;  hence,  extravagant.  Shak. 
2-  Accustomed  to  wearing  three- pile  ;  hence,  of-  high  rank, 
or  wealth.  “  Three-piled  people.”  Beau.  d  FI. 

three'-ply7,  a.  Consisting  of  three  distinct  parts,  as  of 
three  webs  interwoven,  or  of  three  veneers  glued  together 
with  opposing  grains  ;  threefold ;  also,  passing  through 
three  thicknesses  ;  as,  a  three-ply  rivet. 
three'-port7,  a.  Having  three  ports  ;  specif.  :  Designating 
a  type  of  two-cycle  internal-combustion  engine  in  which 
the  mixture  enters  the  crank  case  through  a  port  uncov¬ 
ered  by  the  piston  near  the  end  of  its  stroke.  Cf.  two-port. 
three '-quarter  (87 ),  three'-quar'ters,  a.  Denoting  three 
fourths  of  a  whole  ;  specif.,  Paint.,  designating  a  portrait 
measuring  30  inches  by  25,  or  one  showing  the  figure  down 
to  the  hips  only.  —  three-quarter  binding,  a  style  of  book¬ 
binding  with  the  leather  back  extending  farther  out  on 
the  sides  than  half  binding,  and  having  extra  large  leather 
corners.  —  three-quarters  nelson.  See  half  nelson. 
three'seore7  (thre'skor7  ;  201),  a.  Thrice  twenty  ;  sixty, 
three'some  (thre'sfim),  a.  [ three  -f-  1st  -some.']  Performed, 
or  engaged  in,  by  three  persons  ;  as,  a  threesome  dance  or 
match.  —  n.  Something  in  which  three  persons  partici¬ 
pate  ;  specif.,  Golf,  a  match  in  which  three  persons  partic¬ 
ipate,  one  playing  his  ball  against  the  ball  of  the  other  two, 
the  latter  playing  each  stroke  alternately, 
three'— square7,  a.  1.  Having  an  equilateral  triangular 
cross  section  ;  —  said  esp.  of  a  kind  of  file. 

2.  Cross;  irritable.  Dial.  Eng. 

three'-way7,  a.  Pertaining  to  or  connected  with  three 
ways ;  serving  to  connect  three  ways  or  passages,  as 
channels,  pipes,  etc. ;  as,  a  three-way  cock, 
three-way  spread.  See  three-spread. 
threne  (tliren),  n.  [L.  threnus ,  Gr.  dprjeo?.  Cf.  drone.] 

1.  Lamentation  ;  threnody  ;  dirge.  Obs.  or  R.  Shak. 

Th e  threnes  .  .  .  of  the  prophet  Jeremiah.  Jer.  Taylor. 

2.  A  refrain;  also,  a  folk  tale,  esp.  one  dealing  with  the 
supernatural.  Scot. 

thre-net'ic  (thre-nSt'Tk)  {  a.  [Gr.  Opr^n/co?.  See  threne.] 
thre-net'l  cal  (-T-kdl)  i  Pert,  to  a  threne  ;  mournful, 
thre'node  (th re'n od  ;  thrgn'od  ;  277),?/.  [See threnody.] 
A  threnody.  —  thre-no'di-al  (thre-no'dT-al),  thre-no'di- 
an (-an),  thre-nod'ic  (-nod'Tk), «.  —  thren'o  dist  (threu'- 

o-dist),  n. 

thren'o-dy  (tbr5n'o-di  ;  277),  n.  ;  pl.  -dies  (-dTz).  [Gr. 

eu >6ia  ;  Oprjvo^  a  dirge  wby  a  song.  See  threne  ; 
ode.]  A  song  of  lamentation  ;  a  dirge  or  funeral  song, 
thresh  (thrSsh),  v.  t.  d  i.  ;  threshed  (thrSsht) ;  thresh'- 
ing.  To  beat,  etc.  See  thrash. 
thresh'er,  n.  One  that  threshes.  See  thrasher. 
thresh'old  (thrSsh'old),  n.  [ME.  threshold,  preshwold , 
AS .perscu  ald,  be i ter perscold,  fr.  perscan  to  thresh  ;  akin 
to  Icel . preskjoldr,  Sw.  troskel ,  Dan.  taerskel.  See  thresh.] 

1.  The  plank,  stone,  or  piece  of  timber  which  lies  under  a 
door,  esp.  of  a  dwelling  house,  church,  temple,  or  the  like  ; 
the  doorsill ;  hence,  entrance  ;  gate  ;  door. 

2.  Hence,  the  place  or  point  of  entering  or  beginning;  en¬ 
trance;  outset;  as,  the  threshold  of  life  or  of  an  enterprise. 

3.  Psychol.  Bare  perceptibility  or  discrimination  deter¬ 
mined  by  the  relation  of  a  stimulation  to  its  effect  on  con¬ 
sciousness.  The  point  where  the  effect  of  the  stimulation 
is  just  discernible  is  called  the  threshold  of  consciousness ; 
the  point  where  an  alteration  of  a  perceived  stimulation  is 
just  perceptible  is  called  the  threshold  of  discrimination.  The 


Thrift  ( Statice  ar- 
mena). 

Obs.  or  R. 


term  ( Schwelle)  was  first  used  in  psychology  by  Herbart; 
its  present  significance  was  developed  by  Pechner. 
thrice  (thris),  adv.  [ME.  thries  ;  thrie  thrice  (AS.  priga9 
priwa)  -f-  -s,  the  adverbial  suffix.  See  three  ;  -wards.} 

1.  Three  times.  “  Thrice  in  vain.”  Spenser. 

Before  the  cock  crow,  thou  Bhalt  deny  me  thrice.  Matt.  xxvi.  34. 

2.  In  a  threefold  manner  or  degree  ;  hence,  more  loosely 
and  with  intensive  force,  repeatedly;  fully. 

Thrice  i6  he  armed  that  hath  his  quarrel  just.  Shak. 
thrice  after  other,  thrice  in  succession.  Obs.  or  Dial. 
thrift  (thrift),  n.  [ME.  fr.  Scand.  ;  cf.  Icel.  prift.  See 
thrive.]  1.  A  thriving  condition  ;  prosperity  ;  success  ; 
good  fortune.  “  Now  good  thrift  have  he.”  Chaucer. 

2.  Good  husbandry  ;  economical  management ;  frugality. 

They  had  been  trained  in  thrift  and  economy.  Fronde. 

3.  Work  ;  occupation  ;  employment.  Scot,  d  Dial.  Eng. 
4  Savings  ;  hoarded  wealth.  Scot.  Obs.  or  R. 

5.  Vigorous  growth,  as  of  a  plant. 

6.  Any  species  of  Statice  ;  esp.,  a  tufted 
scapose  pluinbagiuaceous  plant  (S.  ar-  . 
meiia)  found  on  mountains  and  seacoasts  ‘ 
of  the  north  temperate  zone.  It  has 
heads  of  pink  or  white  flowers. 

Syn.  —  Frugality,  economy. 

thriit'y  (thrlf'tT),  a.  ;  thrift'i-er 
(-ti-er) ;  thrift'i-est.  1.  Given  to,  or 
evincing,  thrift  ;  characterized  by  econ¬ 
omy  and  good  management  ;  provident. . 

lie  hath  so  much  youth  and  vigor  leit, 
of  which  he  hath  not  been  thrifty.  Swift. 

2.  Thriving  by  industry  and  frugality  ; 
increasing  in  wealth  ;  prosperous. 

3.  Evidencing  prosperity  or  thrift.  Obs. 

4.  Serviceable  ;  useful.  Obs. 

5.  Secured  by  thrift ;  w ell  husbanded. 

The  thrifty  hire  1  saved  under  your  father.  Shak. 
6  Growing  vigorously;  thriving  ;  as,  a  thrifty  plant  or  colt. 
Syn.  —  Sparing,  economical,  saving,  careful.  See  frugal. 
thrill  (thril),  ii.  \_A'S.pyrel  an  aperture.  See  thrill,  v.  t.~\ 
A  nostril.  Obs. 

thrill,  v.  t.  /thrilled  (tlirTld);  tiirill'ing.  [ME.  thril  len¬ 
to  pierce  ;  prob.  the  same  w  ord  as  pirlen  to  pierce  (see 
thirl),  and  not  akin  to  drill.]  1.  To  perforate  with  a 
pointed  instrument ;  to  bore  ;  transfix  ;  thirl ;  drill.  Obs. 
2  Hence,  to  affect  emotionally  as  if  by  something  that 
pierces ;  to  cause  to  have  a  shivering,  throbbing,  or  tin¬ 
gling  sensation;  to  penetrate  and  pervade  with  feeling  ;  as, 
to  thrill  one  with  delight  or  horror. 

3.  To  hurl  ;  throw  ;  cast.  Obs. 
thrill,  v.  i.  1.  To  pierce,  as  something  sharp  ;  to  penetrate  ; 
esp.,  to  pass,  move,  or  act,  causing  a  tingling  or  shivering 
sensation  :  as,  a  discordant  sound  thrills  through  the  ear. 

2.  To  feel  a  tingling  or  shivering  sensation,  as  from  pleas¬ 
ure,  pain,  or  the  like  ;  as,  to  thrill  with  delight  or  horror. 

3.  To  move  or  act  tremulously  ;  to  v  ibrate  ;  tremble  ;  as, 
the  earth  thrills  ;  his  voice  thrilled  w  ith  emotion. 

thrill,  n.  1  A  sensation  as  of  being  thrilled  ;  a  tremulous 
excitement ;  a  throbbing  ;  as,  a  thrill  of  horror  or  joy. 

2.  An  abnormal  tremor  in  the  respiratory  or  circulatory 
systems  observed  in  auscultation  or  palpation  ;  a  fremitus. 

3.  A  cause  of  thrilling  ;  a  thriller,  as  a  novel.  Slang. 
thrill'ing,  p.  pr.  d  vb.  n.  of  thrill.  Specif. :  p.  a.  Caus¬ 
ing  tremulous  excitement ;  deeply  moving  ;  as,  a  thrilling 
romance.  —  thrill'ing-ly,  adv.  —  thrill'ing-ness,  n. 

Thri'nax  (thrl'uSks),  ?/.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  0piva£  a  three¬ 

pronged  fork  ; — from  the  shape  of  the  leaves.]  Bot.  A 
genus  of  West  Indian  and  Florida  fan  palms  with  orbicu¬ 
lar  leaves  cleft  into  many  induplicate  segments,  smooth 
petioles,  and  monoecious  flowers,  succeeded  by  small  glo¬ 
bose  fruits.  The  leaves  are  used  for  thatches,  fans,  etc. 


three'-aged7  (thre'aid7),  a.  i 
Living  in  the  time  of  three  gen-  j 
erations.  Rare. 
three -bag 'ger  (-bftg'?r),  n. 
Baseball.  A  hit  enabling  the 
batter  to  reach  third  base  with-  , 
out  takingadvantageof  an  error,  j 
three'-beard  ed  rock'ling7.  A 
small  red  gadoid  fish  (Gaidrop- 
sarus  easts)  of  the  North  Atlan¬ 
tic,  with  three  barbels  at  the  tip 
of  the  snout.  [\oo.  Dial.  Eng. 1 
three'-card  lant.  Three-card | 
three'-card  loo.  See  loo,  ?/.,  1. 
three'-course  ,  a.  See  thhee- 

F I  E  LD,  a. 

three'-cycle,  ?i.  Internal-Com¬ 
bustion  Engines.  A  six-stroke 
cycle  ;  —  a  misnomer, 
threed  (thred).  Obs.  or  Scot.  & 
dial.  Eng.  var.  of  thread. 
three  farthings.  An  Elizabethan 
English  silver  coin  worth  3  pen¬ 
ny  (Uc.U.S.  money).  [a</r.  I  I 
three'fold'ly.  =  threefold,! 
three'-foot  f-fdfit'),  a.  1.  Having 
a  length  of  three  feet,  [footed.] 
2.  Having  three  feet;  three-! 
Three'hed7.  n.  [See  -head.1 
Trinity.  Obs. 

three'-high7.  a.  Designating,  or 
pert,  to,  a  train  of  three  rolls  in  a 
rolling  mill,  set  one  above  an¬ 
other. 

three '-hooped7; -hfiopt7),  a.  Hav¬ 
ing  three  hoops  ;  specif.,  Obs., 
designating  n  drinking  vessel 
bound  with  thre'e  hoops  and 
holding  about  a  quart, 
three'ling  (thre'lYng),  v.  [Cf. 
trilling.]  Cryst.  A  trilling, 
three'-master,  n.  A  vessel,  esp. 
a  schooner,  having  three  masts, 
three'-nerved  (-nOrvcU).  a. 
Bot.  Having  three  distinct  pri¬ 
mary  nerves  or  veins, 
three'ness, n.  1.  The  condition 
or  quality  of  being  three. 

2.  (cnj>.)  The  Trinity.  Obs. 
three '-out7,  n.  A  third  part  of 


two  portions,  as  of  two  drinks 
served  to  three  persons.  Colloq., 
Fug.  [of  threap.  I 

threep.  Scot.  &  dial.  Eng.  var.  | 
three'-part7.  a.  Having  three 
parts.  —  three-part  time.  Music. 
See  time,  «.,  13  a. 
three'-part  ed.  a.  Tripartite, 
three'-pli  er  (-pll75r),  n.  A 
three-nfy  rivet. 

three'-pound'  piece.  An  Eng¬ 
lish  gold  coin,  issued  by  Charles 
I.  during  the  Civil  War. 
three'-quar  ter.  n.  Rugby  Foot¬ 
ball.  Short  for  three-quarter 
back.  See  2d  back,  6  d.  [la. I 
three'-ridge',  n.  See  Quadku-| 
threes.  ^  thrice. 
three'-seed  ed,  a.  Having  three 
seeds.  —  three-seeded  mercury, 
any  of  various  euphorbiaceous 
plants  of  the  genus  Acalypha. 
three'-spread  ,  ?/.,  or  three'- 
way'  spread  (sprFd).  Math.  A 
three-space  or  three-dimension¬ 
al  extent  :  ordinary  space, 
three'-sult  ed.  n.  Prob..  hav¬ 
ing  but  three  suits  ;  hence, 
mean  ;  poor.  Shak. 

three '-throw7,  a.  a  =  three- 
way.  b  Mach.  Noting  three 
cranks  on  the  same  shaft. 
three'-toed7,  a.  Having  three 
toes  or  claws.  —  three- toed  sloth. 
See  sloth,  it..  3.  [way  valve.  I 
three'-valve  ./».  Merit.  A  three-l 
three'-valved'  (-vlllvd7), a.  Hav¬ 
ing  three  valves;  —  of  fruit, 
three'-woods'  bow7(b57).  See 
Cith  bow,  2. 
thref.  th  rif. 
threfald.  ^  threefold. 
threfe.  threffe.  thrave. 
threfe.  n.  Wheaton.  Obs.  Scot. 
threfte,  threfty.  ^  thrifty. 
threfter.  thereafter. 
threie.  +thrioe.  [of threap. I 
threip(thrc-p).  Ohs.  or  Scot.  var. ! 
threisfold.  +  threshold. 
threit,  n.  In  phrase  in  threit ,  in 


haste  j  eagerly.  Obs.  Scot. 

threl.  threll.  +  thrall. 
threldome.  +  thralldom. 
threm  raa-tol'o-gy  (thr?m7d- 
tQl'5-jT),  n.  [Gr.  dpe/jL/xa ,  -aToc, 
nursling  +  •logy.’]  Biol.  The 
science  of  breeding  animals  and 
plants  under  domestication, 
thremnesse.  +  thrimness. 
threDg,R.4'P*'*  [AS./>r<??/0«w,v.] 
Crowd;  press.  Cf.  Turing.  Ohs. 
threo,  threohad,  etc.  ^  three, 
TH  RE  Ell  ED,  etc. 
threomneBse.  *f*  thrimness. 
threosche.  +  thrash. 
threote.  +  throat. 
threottene.  threotteothe.  thre- 
ottuth.  threovold.  +  t h  i  RT k  i  n  . 
THIRTEENTH,  THIRTIETH, 
THREEFOLD. 

threou.  ^  threw,  pret.  of  throw. 
threowe.  thrice. 
threp  (thrSp),  threpe  (threp). 
Obs.  or  dial.  Eng.  vars.  of 
THREAP. 

threpand.  a.  [Old  p.  p.  of 
threap.']  Stalwart  :  brave.  Obs. 
threpil,  r.  i.  To  assemble.  Obs. 
th  repole,  n.  A  kind  of  sauce 
for  fish.  Obs. 

threp  sol'o-gy  (thr?p-s61'(5-jT), 
n.  [Gr.  nourishment  -f 

-logy.]  Med.  The  doctrine  of, 
or  a  treatise  on,  nutrition, 
thresche  +  thrash. 
thresewolde.  *1*  threshold. 
thresh  (thrPsh).  Var.  of 
thrash,  a  rush.  Scot. 
thresh.  ».  See  tii  rash,  ». 
thresh'el (thrPsh'M ).tt.  Thresh¬ 
old.  Scot.  8f  Dial.  'Eng. 
thresh'el.  thrash'd (-<rl).n.  [AS. 
pcrscel.  See  THRESH.]  A  flail. 
Obs.  or  I)>ai.  Eng.  [2. 1 

thresher  shark.  Sppthr ash kr. I 
thresher,  or  thrasher,  whale.  A 
killer.  See  killer,  2. 
thresh'-fold  ,  thresh'wold7, 
thressald.  f  threshold. 


thresscher.  +  thresher. 
thresshe.  +  thresh.  [Ob*.  I 
threst,  n.  3r  r.  =  th  hast,  crowd.  | 
threst.  +  thirst,  thrust. 
threste,  thresti.  *i*  thirst, 
thirsty. 

thres'tel  cock7.  throstle 

cock. 

threstyl.  +  throstle. 
thresum.  +  threesome. 
thres'wald.  +  threshold. 
thret.  Threat.  Ref.  S/>. 
threte,  thrette.  +  threat. 
thret'en.  Threaten.  Ref.  Sp. 
thret 'nd.  Threatened.  Ref.  Sp. 
threttene.  +  thirteen. 
threttende.  f  thirteenth. 
threty.  thretty.  +  thirty. 
threuth.  _+  truth. 
threve  (dial,  threv).  Obs.  or 
dial.  Eng.  var.  of  thravk. 
threven.  +  thriven. 
threw  (throo),  pret.  of  throw. 
threwe.  +  throw,  time, 
threxwolde.  +  threshold. 
threya.  +  thrice. 
thrl.  three,  thrice. 
thri  am  beu'tic  (thrT7fim-bn'- 
tTk),  a.  [Gr.  dpianfiei clv  to 
triumph.]  Triumphal.  Ohs. 
thrib'ble  (thrYb'’i).  a.  [From 
treble  or  triple ,  influenced  by 
three.]  Triple  ;  treble  ;  three¬ 
fold.  Scot,  tf  Dial.  Eng. 
thricche.  thrutch. 
thrice'cock'  (thrls'kBk7),  rt. 
[For  thrush  cork.  1  The  missel 
thrush.  Loral,  Eng. 
thrid  (thrTd ),  thride,  thridde. 
Obs.  or  Scot.  var.  of  third. 
thrid.  Archaic  or  dial.  Eng. 
var.  of  THREAD, 
thri-da'ci-um  (thrY-da'shY-i/m  ; 
-sY-wm),  a.  Also  thrid'ace 
(thrYd'ns).  [NL.,  fr.  L.  thrid  ax 
wild  lettuce,  Gr.  OplSa^]  The 
inspissated  expressed  juice  of 
|  lettuce.  [opgh.I 

thrld'tor-ro.  +  thirdbor-I 


thriade.  See  thrid. 

thrid 'den-dele7.  +  thirden- 

deal. 

thride.  See  thrid. 
thridfal  +  threefold. 
thrie  three;  THRICE;  TRAY, 

trouble. 

thriede.  +  thread. 
thries.  ^thrice,  [through.! 
thrif  (thrYf ).  Dial.  Eng.  var.  of] 
thrif.  n.  [Cf.  Icel .pnf.]  Good 
fortune  ;  prosperity.  Obs. 
thrifald.  +  threefold. 
thri'fal'low  (thrl'fftl75),  v.  f.  = 
trifallow',  [ings.  Dial.  Eng.  I 
thrift'box7,  it.  A  box  for  sav- 
thrift'i-ly  ( thrYf 'tY-lY),  adv.  of 
thrifty.  See -ly. 
thrift'i  ness.  ».  See -ness. 
thrift'le8s.  a.  See  -less.  — 
thrift'le86-ly.  adv.—  thrift'less- 
ness.  w. 

thrighes.  +  thrice. 
thril.  Thrill.  Ref.  Sp. 
thrild.  Thrilled.  Ref.  Sp. 
thril'dom.thril'dome,  ?». Thrall¬ 
dom.  Cf.  TIIIKLDOM.  Obs.  Scot. 
thrile.  +  thirl. 
thrile,  adv.  [AS.  prilt  translat¬ 
ing  L.  trijilex  triple,  and  tn/ix 
triple-twilled  ;  cf.  AS.  prilic 
threefold  tef-  three  ;  -LY), 

prtkg  woven  with  three  threads; 
prob.  an  alteration  of  L.  trilix.] 
Thi ei  fold.  Obs,  [>;.  k  v.  i 

thrill  (thrYl).  Var.  of  trill,! 
thril'lage.  n.  Thralldom.  Cf. 
TH  I  R  LAG  E.  Obs.  Scot. 
thrill'ant  (thrYl'rtnt),  a.  Pierc¬ 
ing.  Obs. 

Thrillehod,  n.  [Cf.  thrile, 
adv. :  -hood.]  Trinity.  Obs. 
thrill'er.  n.  One  that  thrills, 
as  an  exciting  play  or  novel. 
Slang.  [Nll-ly,  adr.\ 

thrill'ful.a.  See -n  l. -thrill'- 1 
thrim'ble(thrYm'h’l  ;-’l).  Dial. 
Eng.  var.  of  tremble. 
thrim'ble  (thrYm'b’l;  -’1),  v.  t. 


!f  i.  Scot.  Sr  Dial.  Eng.  &  To 
handle  (anything),  esp.  with 
hesitation  or  fumbling  ;  to  hesi¬ 
tate;  fumble,  b  To  squeeze;  to 
press  into,  c  To  wrestle, 
thrim'lar.  it.  [thrimble  +  -«•»*.] 
One  who  squeezes  or  presses 
forward  in  a  crowd.  Obs.  Scot. 
thrim'mel  (thrYm'’l).  Dial. 
Eng.  var.  of  thrimble. 
Thrim'nesB.  n.  [AS.  pryntness 
glory  (in  comp  ),  fr.  prymm 
glory  4-  -ness ;  but  prob.  con¬ 
fused  with  AS. prt  three.]  The 
Trinity.  Obs. 

thrimp  ( thrYmp),  v.  t.  Sr  i.,  Sr  n. 
Crowd  :  press  ;  squeeze.  Scot. 
4*  Dial.  Eng. 

thrim'set  tie,  n.  [AS .prymsetl, 
lit.,  seat  of  glory  or  power.]  A 
throne.  Ohs. 

thrln.  +  THEREIN. 

thrin.  a  [Cf.  Icel. pnn nr  triple, 
threefold,  also  AS.  prinen.] 
Triple  :  three.  Obs. 
thrln'fa’.d7,  thrine'fald7,  a. 
Tlireefold.  Obs.  or  Scot. 
thring  (tlirYng),  v.  t.  Sr  ». ;  pret. 
throng  (thrOng).  [AS.  pring- 
an.  See  throng.]  Obs.  or  Scot.  Sf 
Dial.  Eng.  a  To  press;  squeeze; 

|  crowd  ;  throng,  b  To  thrust  or 
cast  (down)  ;  to  crush  ;  hatter, 
thring,  n.  A  throng  Obs. 
thrin'gle,  r.  i.  [Perh.  freq.  fr. 
AS.pringan  to  press,  press  for¬ 
ward.]  To  gush.  Obs.  Scot. 
thrin'terdhrYn'tfr:  -t?).w.  [See 
THREE;  WINTER.]  A  three-year- 
old  (sheep).  Scot.  Sf  Dial.  Eng. 
thrip  (tlirYp),  n.  [From  three¬ 
penny  or  threepence.]  A  three¬ 
penny  piece.  Colloq.  [ple.Ob.«.| 
thripel.o.  [Cf.  thkirblk.1  Tri-| 
thrip'ple  (thrYp'’l),  n.  An  ex¬ 
tension  frame  or  rail  used  on  a 
I  vehicle  for  hay,  etc.  Dial.  Eng. 

!  thrip'ple  (thrYp'’l),  r.  ».  [Cf. 


ale,  senate,  c^re,  fttn,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofd;  eve,  event,  6nd,  recent,  maker;  Ice,  Ill;  old,  obey,  orb,  5dd,  s&ft,  connect ; 

U  Foreign  Word.  Obsolete  Variant  of.  +  combined  with.  =  equals. 


use,  unite,  urn,  up,  circus,  menii ; 


THRIS 


2151 


THROUGHSEIZE 


peculiar  bladderlike  structures.  Most  species  feed  on  plant 
juices,  and  some,  as  the  onion  and  tobacco  thripa  and  those 
which  attack  grasses,  are  often  very  injurious. 

2-  Popularly,  any  of  various  other  small  injurious  insects, 
eap.  the  grape-leaf  hopper  or  the  grapevine  flea  beetle, 
thrive  (thrlv),  v.  i.  ;  pret.  throve  (throv)  or  thrived 
(thrivd);  p.  p.  thrived  or  thriv'en  (thriven);  p.  pr.  & 
vb.  n.  thriving  (thriving).  [ME.  p  riven,  fr.  Scand.  ;  cf. 
I  cel.  pnfask;  prob.  originally,  to  grasp  for  one’s  self,  fr. 
prxfa  to  grasp  ;  akin  to  Dan.  t rives  to  thrive,  Sw.  trij'vas. 
Cf.  thrift.]  1.  To  prosper  by  thrift  ;  to  win  success  by 
industry,  economy,  and  good  management ;  to  increase  in 
goods  and  estate  ,  as,  a  farmer  thrives  by  good  husbandry. 

2.  To  prosper  by  any  means  ;  to  gain  one's  end  ;  to  be  suc¬ 
cessful  or  flourishing.  “  They  by  vices  thrive.'1  Sandys. 

3.  To  increase  in  health,  size,  weight,  etc. ;  to  grow  vigor¬ 
ously  or  luxuriantly,  as  a  plant  ;  to  flourish  ;  as,  cattle 
thrive  in  rich  pastures  ;  trees  thrive  in  good  soil. 

throat  (throt),  n.  [ME.  throte,  AS.  protu;  akin,  to  OHG. 
drozza ,  G.  drossel ;  cf.  OFries.  &  D.  slrot.  Cf.  throttle.] 

1.  The  part  of  the  neck  in  front  of,  or  vertical  to,  the  ver¬ 
tebral  column;  hence,  the  passage  through  it  to  the  stom¬ 
ach  and  lungs,  containing  the  pharynx  and  upper  part  of 
the  esophagus,  or  gullet,  and  the  larynx  and  trachea,  or 
windpipe  ;  as,  a  bone  stuck  in  his  throat. 

1  can  vent  clamor  from  my  throat.  Shak. 

2.  Something  likened  to  the  throat,  as  being  an  entrance, 
a  passageway,  a  constriction,  or  a  narrowed  place  ;  as,  the 
throat  of  a  vase;  the  throat,  or  narrowed  part,  of  a  stream. 

3.  Hence  :  a  Bot.  The  orifice  of  a  tubular  organ  ;  the  up¬ 
per  part  of  the  tube  of  a  gamopetalous  corolla  or  calyx, 
b  Mach.  (1)  The  gap  in  the  frame  behind  the  tool  in  a 
punching,  shearing,  vertical  boring,  or  similar  machine, 
the  depth  of  which  limits  the  size  of  the  work  taken. 
(2)  A  gullet  or  clearance  space  at  the  bottom  of  a  saw  tooth. 
C  Arch,  cfc  Building.  A  groove  or  channel  on  the  under 
side  of  a  projection,  as  a  stringcourse,  coping,  etc.,  to 
prevent  rain  water  from  running  back  to  the  walls,  d 
The  part  of  a  house  chimney  between  the  gathering,  or 
portion  of  the  funnel  which  contracts  in  ascending,  and  the 
flue  ;  also,  a  similar  part  in  a  metallurgical  furnace,  e 
The  contracted  part  of  a  wheel  spoke  just  beyond  the 
larger  part  near  the  hub.  f  Naut.  (1)  The  inside  of  a  tim¬ 
ber  knee.  (2)  The  upper  fore  corner  of  a  boom-and-gaff 
sail  or  staysail.  (3)  That  end  of  a  gaff  next  the  mast. 
(4)  The  curved  part  of  an  anchor's  arm,  where  it  joins  the 
shank,  g  Fort.  —  1st.  gorge,  5  c.  Rare,  h  Railroads.  (1) 
The  narrowest  place  between  the  wing  rails  of  a  frog.  See 
frog,  Jllusi.  (2)  The  part  of  the  tread  of  a  car  wheel,  etc., 
that  comes  in  contact  with  the  rail  on  a  straight  track. 

throat,  v.  t.  ;  throat'ed  ;  throat'ing.  1.  To  utter  in  the 
throat ;  to  mutter;  as,  to  throat  threats.  Obs.  Chapman. 

2.  To  mow',  as  beans,  against  their  bending.  Dial.  Eng. 

3.  To  make  or  provide  with  a  throat ;  as,  to  throat  a  wheel 
spoke  or  the  under  side  of  a  stringcourse. 

throat'ed,  a.  Having  a  throat;  — chiefly  in  composition. 
throat'latch7  (-ISchO,  n.  A  strap  of  a  bridle  or  halter,  pass¬ 
ing  under  a  horse’s  throat.  See  harness,  Tllust. 
throat'wort'  (-wGrt'),  n.  a  Any  of  several  bellflowers, 
esp.  the  European  Campanula  trachelium ,  formerly  used  to 
cure  sore  throat,  b  =  foxglove,  1.  c  A  figwort,  esp.  Scro- 
phularia  nodosa  of  Europe  or  S.  marylandica  of  America, 
throat'y  (throt'T),  a,  1.  Guttural  ;  uttered  with  a  peculiar 
hard  quality  due  to  contraction  in  or  near  the  throat. 

So-called  throaty  tones  are  often  due  to  the  buck  of  the  tongue 
being  allowed  to  remain  at  too  high  a  level.  Sir  Morell  Mackenzie. 

2.  Having  a  large  loose-hanging  throat ;  — said  of  certain 
breeds  of  cattle,  dogs,  etc. 

3.  Having  a  capacious  gullet ;  voracious,  as  certain  fish, 

throb  (throb),  v.  i.  ;  throbbed  (thrSbd) ;  throb'bing.  [ME. 
probben  ;  of  uncert.  orig.  ;  cf .  Russ,  trepet  a  trembling,  E. 
trepidation .]  1.  To  pulsate;  to  vibrate;  to  beat,  as  the 

normal  human  pulse  ;  as,  the  throbbing  chant  of  birds. 

2.  To  pulsate  with  abuormal  force  or  rapidity,  as  from 
any  agitation  ;  to  palpitate;  — said  of  the  heart,  pulse,  etc. 
Syn.  —  Throb,  beat,  palpitate.  Beat  applies  esp.  to  the 
movement  of  the  heart  or  pulse  ;  it  is  often  used  in  a  fig. 
sense  ;  to  throb  is  to  beat  or  pulsate  strongly  or  violently  ; 
to  palpitate  is  to  beat  rapidly,  often  abnormally  ;  as, 
“  All  existence  seemed  to  beat  with  a  lower  pulse  than  her 
own  ”  ( G .  Eliot) ;  “  You  wild  winds,  thus  can  you  sleep  so 
still  whilst  throbs  the  tempest  of  my  breast  so  high?” 

( Shelley ) ;  “  Then,  delicate  and  palpitating  as  a  silver  reed, 
she  stood  up  in  the  soft  light  of  the  morning”  ( M.  Hew¬ 
lett)',  “The  strong  tempestuous  treble  throbbed  and  pal¬ 
pitated ”  (Tennyson) ;  cf.  palpitation  of  the  heart.  See 

QUIVER,  8HIVER.  


AS.  prj/pel,  an  instrument  of 
torture.]  To  labor  hard.  Ohs. 
or  Dial.  Eng.  —  c.  t.  To  cudgel. 
Dial.  Eng. 

thris.  thrl8e.  thrlaa.  *1*  thrice. 
thris'fold.  +  th  keshold. 
thris 'sel.  thris'sle  (thrYs"l). 
Scot.  &  dial.  Eng.  of  thistle. 
thrist  (thrYst).  Obs.  or  Scot.  & 
dial.  Eng.  of  thirst,  thri  st. 
thri&te,  a.  [XS.priMte.]  .Bold  ; 
conlldent ;  also,  presumptuous  : 
audacious.  0’>$.— thristely,  ad v. 
thriatill.  +  throstle. 
thris'ty  (thrYs'tl),  «.  Obs.  or 
dial.  var.  of  THIRSTY, 
thrist  v.  n.  Trusty.  Ohs. 
thrts'wald.  +  threshold. 
thrit'tend.  +  thirteenth. 
thrittifald.  +  thirtyfold. 
thrittuthe.  +  thirtieth. 
thrit'ty.  +  thirty. 
thrivand.  a.  Thriving.  Obs. — 
thrivandly,  ad v.  Ohs. 
thrive'less.  «.  Unsuccessful  ; 
without  advantage.  Obs. 
thriv'en  (thrYv"h ).  a.  [P.  p.  of 
thrive.]  a  Experienced  :  pru¬ 
dent;  wise.  Obs.  b  Grown;  adult. 
Obs.  c  Thriving  ;  prosperous. 
Obs.  or  Scot.  Sf  Dial.  Eng. 
thriv'er  (thrlv'Cfr),  n.  Ouefliat 
thrives. 

thriv'lng  (-Yng),  p.  pr.  V  vb.  n. 
of  thrive.  —  thriv'lng  ly,  adv. 
—  thriv'ing-ness.  n. 
thro  (.tli rO  ;  throo).  Obs.  or  Scot. 
&  dial.  Eng.  var.  of  through. 
thro.  v.  i.  [Cf.  lcel./>/ww£.]  To 
increase  ;  grow.  Obs. 
thro.  n.  t  Cf .  I  cel.  pro.  throe, 
hard  struggle,  and  E.  throe.] 


]  Ohs.  a  Struggle;  contention,  b  j 

Victory;  mastery,  c  Eagerness, 
thro, a.  (Cf.  Icel. prdr  stubborn, 
obstinate.]  Ohs.  a  Stubborn  ; 
also,  strong;  rigid,  b  Bold;  ve¬ 
hement;  eager,  c  Cruel  :  severe. 
d  Averse  :  reluctant.— thro,  adv. 
thro’  (throo).  Short  for! 

TH ROUGH. 

throat' band',  n.  A  band  for  ! 
the  throat  :  esp.,  a  throatlatch.  j 
throat 'boll',  «.  [throat  -f  boll.  < 
Cf.  th rouule  .]  The  Adam’s 
apple  in  the  neck  ;  the  gullet; 
the  windpipe.  Obs. 
throat  brail.  .V ant.  A  brail  run¬ 
ning  through  a  block  at  the 
throat  of  a  gaff. 

throat 'ful.  ».  Enough  to  till  the 
throat,  as  in  drinking, 
throat  halyards.  Sant.  Hal- 
yardsto  raise  the  throat  of  a  gaff, 
throat'i-ness  (thrSt'Y-nSs),  n. 
See  -n  ess. 

throat'ing.  />.  pr.  Sr  vb.  n.  of 
throat.  Hence:  n.  A  throat, 
ns  under  a  stringcourse, 
throat'lash',  n.  =thkoat- 
latch.  —  »».  t.  To  rein  together 
(two  horses)  by  a  throatlatch. 
Cant. 

throat'let.  n.  A  slender  boa, 

!  tippet,  or  pelerine, 
throat'root',  n.  The  yellow 
avens.  [bread.  I 

throat  sweetbread.  See  sw  e  et-  | 
throb  'bant.  a.  Throbbing.  Obs. 
j  throb'bing-ly,  adv.  of  throb¬ 
bing,  p.  pr.  „  „  „ 

,  throbd.  Throbhed.  Ref.  Sp. 
throMe.  *  TH  RUBLE, 
throb'less,  a.  See -less.  Rare. 


throb  (thrSb),  n.  A  beat,  or  pulsation,  as  of  the  heart  and 
arteries  ;  esp.,  a  violent  beating  ;  an  excited  palpitation, 
throe  (thro),  n.  [ME.  proue ,  prawe,  AS.  prauu ,  var.  of 
prea,  threatening,  oppression,  suffering  (perh.  influenced 
by  Scand. ;  cf.  Icel.  pro,  a  throe) ;  akin  to  G.  drohen  to 
threaten.  Cf.  throe,  v.  i.]  1.  Extreme  pain ;  a  violent 

pang;  anguish;  agony;  esp.,  a  pang  of  travail  in  childbirth. 
2.  Hence,  agonized  struggle  or  effort.  Rare. 

Syn,  — See  pang. 

throe,  v.  i.  ;  throed  (throd)  ;  throe'ing.  [ME .  prowen  to 
suffer,  AS .prowian  ;  confused  with  throe,  ?*.]  To  struggle 
in  extreme  pain  ;  to  be  in  agony. 

throe,  v.  t.  To  put  in  agony.  Rare.  Shak. 

throm  base  (thr5m'bas)  I  n.  [See  thrombus.]  Physiol. 
throm'bin  (thrSm'bln)  J  Chem.  The  ferment  which 
brings  about  the  formation  of  fibrin  from  fibrinogen  in  co¬ 
agulation  of  the  blood  ;  fibrin  ferment.  It  resembles  reunin 
in  behavior  and  is  perhaps  a  nucleoproteid. 
throm'bo-  (thrbm'bo-).  Combining  form  from  Greek  dpo, a- 
/3os,  a  lump,  a  clot  of  blood. 

throm  bosed'  (thrQm-b5st' ;  thrbm'bosd),  a.  Med.  Affected 
with  thrombosis. 

throm-bo'sis  (thrSm-bo'sTs),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  0pdju/9oo<ri9 
coagulation.  See  thrombus.]  Med.  The  plugging  of  a 
blood  vessel  through  the  formation  of  a  clot,  or  thrombus, 
within  its  walls.  —  throm  bOt'lC  (-bbt'tk),  a. 
throm'bus  (thr5m'bws),  n.  ;  pi.  -bi  (-bl).  [NL.,  fr.  Gr. 
Opofj i/3o?.  SeeTHROMBO-.]  Med.  The  coagulum,  or  clot,  com¬ 
posed  of  blood  elements  in  cases  of  thrombosis, 
throne  (thron),  n.  [ME.  trone ,  F.  hone,  L.  thronus ,  Gr.  Qpo- 
vo?  ;  cf.  Opau o*;  a  bench,  Op'qws  a  footstool,  OevcraoOat.  to  set 
one’s  self,  to  sit,  Skr.  dfwraya  supporting,  dhr  to  hold  fast, 
carry,  and  E.  Jinn,  a.]  1.  A  chair  of  state  ;  esp.,  a  royal 

seat  on  a. dais  with  a  canopy;  also,  the  seat  of  a  prince,  bishop 
(see  cathedra),  or  other  high  dignitary.  Cf.  chair,  n .,  2.  | 

2.  Sovereign  (sometimes  episcopal)  power  and  dignity; 
also,  the  one  invested  therewith  ;  an  exalted  or  dignified 
personage  ;  — commonly  with  the  definite  article. 

Only  in  the  throne  will  1  be  greater  than  thou.  Gen.  xli.  40. 

3.  pi.  A  high  order  of  angels.  See  angel,  1. 

throno,  v.  throned  (thrond);  thron'ing  (thron'Tng). 
[ME.  tronen.  See  throne,  n.]  To  enthrone  ;  to  exalt  to  a 
throne  ;  hence,  to  give  sovereignty  or  dominion  to ;  to  exalt. 

A  fair  vestal  throned  by  the  we6t.  Shak. 

throne  (thron),  v.  i.  To  be  in,  or  to  sit  on,  a  throne  ;  to  be 
in  power,  as  if  on  a  throne.  Shak. 

throng  (thrSng  ;  205).  n.  [ME.  prong ,  prang,  AS.  prang, 
geprang ,  fr. pringan  to  crowd;  akin  to  OS.  thringan,  D.  & 
G.  dringen,  OHG.  dringan,  Ice\. pryngva,  prongva ,  Goth. 
preihan,  D.  &  G.  drang  a  throng,  press,  Icel.  prong  a 
throng,  Lith.  trenkti  to  jolt,  tranksmas  a  tumult.  Cf. 
thring.]  1.  A  multitude  of  persons  congregated  or  col¬ 
lected  into  a  close  assemblage  ;  a  crowd. 

2.  Any  great  number  or  multitude  ;  a  host. 

The  watery  throng,  wave  rolling  alter  wave.  Milton. 

3.  Stress  or  strain  ;  esp.,  stress  of  business  ;  close  occupa¬ 
tion  :  hence,  bustle  ;  confusion.  Scot.  <5s  Dial.  Eng. 

4.  Distress  ;  peril ;  hardship.  Obs. 

Syn.  — See  multitude. 

throng,  v.  i. ;  thronged  (thr5ngd  ;  205) ;  throng'ing.  1.  To 
crowd  together,  as  a  multitude  of  persons ;  to  move,  pass, 
j  go,  etc.,  in  multitudes;  to  crowd. 

I  have  seen  the  dumb  men  throng  to  see  him.  Shak. 

2.  To  be  busied  ;  to  take  trouble.  Dial.  Eng. 
throng,  v.  t.  1.  To  crowd  or  press  upon. 

Much  people  followed  him,  and  thronged  him.  Mark  v.  24. 

2  To  crowd  into  ;  to  fill  closely  by  crowding  or  pressing 
into,  as  a  hall  or  a  street.  Shak. 

throp'ple  (thr5p'M),  n.  [Prob.  fr.  AS.  protbolla.  Cf. 
throatboll.]  The  throat ;  the  windpipe.  Chiefly  Dial., 
except  of  the  windpipe  of  animals,  as  the  horse, 
thros'tle  (thr<5srl),  n.  [ME.  throstel ,  AS.  prostle  (cf.  also 
;  profile) :  prob.  akin  to  MHG.  trostel ,  G.  drossel,  Icel.  pr'ustr, 
Sw.  Irast,  Lith.  slrazdas,  L.  turdus  ;  cf .  Gr.  arpovdo *;  sparrow 
(and  E.  ostrich).  Cf.  thrush  the  bird.]  1.  A  thrush  ; 
specif.,  the  European  song  thrush.  Obs.  or  Scol.  Dial. 

2.  A  machine  for  spinning  wool,  cotton,  etc.,  from  the  rove, 
consisting  of  a  set  of  drawing  rollers  with  bobbins  and 
flyers,  and  differing  from  the  mule  in  having  the  twisting 
apparatus  stationary  and  the  processes  continuous ;  —  so 
called  because  it  makes  a  singing  noise. 

throt'tle  'thr5t'’l),  /j.  [Dim.  of  throat.  See  throat.]  I.  The  ' 
throat  or  windpipe.  Note  Rare. 

2  A  gurgle,  as  of  impeded  breathing,  or  liquid  irregularly 
gushing  from  a  pottle.  Rare.  1 

3.  Engin.  Short  for  throttle  lever,  valve,  etc. 


throt'tle  (thrbt'T),  v.  t.  ;  throt'tled  (-’Id)  ;  throt'tling 
(-ling).  1.  To  compress  the  throat  of  ;  to  choke  ;  strangle  ; 
hence,  to  check  or  suppress  by  or  as  if  by  choking ;  as,  to 
throttle  sedition  ;  to  throttle  free  speech. 

2.  To  utter  brokenly,  as  if  half  suffocated.  Rare.  Shak. 

3.  Engin.  To  obstruct  the  flow  of,  as  steam  to  an  engine, 
esp.  by  a  throttle  valve  ;  hence,  to  reduce  the  speed  of,  as 
an  engine,  by  such  means. 

throt'tle,  v.  i.  1.  To  have  the  throat  obstructed  so  as  to 
be  in  danger  of  suffocation  ;  to  choke  ;  suff  ocate. 

2.  To  breathe  hard,  as  when  nearly  suffocated, 
throttle  valve-  Engin.  A  valve  for  regulating  supply,  as 
of  steam,  or  of  gas  and  air,  to  an  engine.  It  is  operated  by 
a  handwheel,  by  a  lever  (throttle  lever),  or  (automatically) 
by  a  governoiM throttling  governor). 

through  (throo),  prep.  [ME.  Ihurgh , purh ,  puruh ,  poruh f 
AS.purh  ;  akin  to  OS.  thurh ,  OFries.  thruch ,  D.  door,  OHG. 
durh,  duruh,  G.  dutch,  Goth .pairh.  Cf.  thorough,  thrill.] 

1.  From  end  to  end  of,  or  from  side  to  6ide  of  ;  from  one 
surface  or  limit  of,  to  the  opposite  ;  into  at  one  point  and 
out  of  at  the  opposite,  or  at  another,  point ;  as,  to  bure 
through  a  board  ;  a  bullet  passed  through  his  hat. 

2.  From  the  beginning  to  the  end  of ;  to  the  end  or  conclu¬ 
sion  of ;  during  ;  as,  through  life  ;  through  the  year. 

3.  By  way  of  ;  —  indicating  either  a  channel  or  course  for 
passage,  or  an  intervening  stage  ;  as,  he  went  out  through. 
the  gate.  “  Passing  through  nature  to  eternity.”  Shak. 

4.  By  means  of  ;  by  the  agency  of. 

Material  things  are  presented  only  through  their  senses.  Cheyne. 

5.  By  reason  of ;  in  consequence  of ;  as,  he  hid,  through 

fear  of  arrest.  Gouer. 

6.  Over  the  whole  surface  or  extent  of;  throughout;  as, 
to  ride  through  the  country  ;  to  search  through  an  account. 

7.  Among  or  in  the  midst  of  ;  —  used  to  denote  passage  ; 

i  as,  a  fish  swims  through  the  water  ;  the  light  glimmers 
I  through  a  thicket  ;  through  dangers  and  privations. 

8  With  the  witness  or  sanction  of  ;  by  ;  —  used  in  oaths 
and  adjurations  ;  as,  he  swore  through  God  that  he  was 
innocent  of  the  crime.  Obs. 

Syn.  —  See  by. 

through,  adv.  1.  From  one  end  or  side  to  the  other; 
throughout  ;  as,  to  pierce  a  thing  through. 

2.  From  beginning  to  end  ;  as,  to  read  a  letter  through. 

3.  To  the  end  ;  to  a  conclusion  ;  to  the  ultimate  purpose  ; 
as,  to  carry  a  project  through. 

4  Thoroughly.  Obs.  Gower. 

Through  was  formerly  used  in  many  self-explanatory 
combinations  in  some  of  which  we  now  use  thorough; 
as,  throughbred ,  throughcome ,  through  know,  etc. 
to  be  through,  to  be  finished  ;  to  have  done  ;  as,  I  am  through 
with  the  book.  Colloq.—  t.  and  through,  through  repeated¬ 
ly;  thoroughly;  as,  he  is  bad  through  and  through.  —  t.-and- 
through  coal,  large  and  small  coal  mixed,  usually  in  equal 
proportions.  Eng. 

through  (throo),  a.  1.  Admitting  free  passage;  unob¬ 
structed  ;  as,  a  through  way. 

2.  Extending  from  one  surface  to  the  other  ;  as,  a  through 
bond,  stone,  mortise,  etc. 

3  Transportation,  a  Extending  or  going  from  point  of  de¬ 
parture  to  destination,  or  from  one  end  to  the  other  of  a 
route,  without  break,  change,  reshipment,  or  the  like ; 
often,  specif.,  extending,  going,  or  carried  over  a  route  that 
includes  two  or  more  lines  of  transportation  without  change 
or  reshipment  or  under  a  single  contract  of  shipment  ; 
as,  through  transportation  ;  through  traffic  ;  through  train, 
b  Of  or  pertaining  to  such  traffic  or  transportation  ;  as,  a 
through  ticket ;  through  business,  etc. 

through  bolt,  a  bolt  passing  through  all  the  thicknesses  or 
layers  which  it  binds,  or  in  which  it  is  fixed.  — t.  bond. 
Building,  a  transverse  bond  formed  by  a  member  which 
extends  crosswise  through  the  wall.  —  t.  bridge,  a  bridge  in 
which  the  floor  is  supported  by  the  lower  chords  of  the 
trusses  instead  of  the  upper,  so  that  travel  is  between  the 
trusses.  Cf.  deck  bridge.—  t.  cold,  a  chill.  Obs.  —  t.  message, 
Teleg.,  a  message  relayed  by  intervening  offices  from  its 
starting  point  to  its  destination.  — t.  retort,  a  retort,  as 
used  for  the  distillation  of  mercury  from  cinnabar  or  for 
producing  illuminating  gas  from  coal,  having  both  ends 
open,  being  closed  by  mouthpieces  during  distillation. — 
t.  stone,  a  Arch.  A  bond  stone  showing  through  on  each 
side  of  a  wall;  a  perpend,  b  A  flat  gravestone.  Also 
through  stane.  Scot. 

through'ly,  adv.  Thoroughly.  Obs.  or  Archaic. 
through-out'  (throo-out'),  prep.  Quite  through  ;  from  one 
end  or  side  to  the  other  of;  also,  in  every  part  of ;  as,  through¬ 
out  the  house  ;  throughout  the  year. 

through-out',  adv.  In  every  part ;  everywhere  ;  in  all 
respects  ;  right  through  ;  as,  of  one  piece  throughout. 


throch  ( thrSK  ),throcht  ( thrSKt). 

Scot.  var.  of  through. 
throch.  n.  1.  [AS.  proc.]  The 
part  of  a  plow  to  which  the 
plowshare  is  attached.  Obs.  or 
Dial.  Eny. 

2.  A  sheet  (of  paper),  prob.  the 
part  to  which  a  signature  is  sub¬ 
scribed.  Ohs.  Scot. 
throd'den  (thr8d'’n),  v.  i.  To 
grow  :  thrive.  Dial.  Eng. 
throd'dy  (-Y),  a.  [Cf.  Icel. 
proask  to  grow.]  Well -grown  ; 
plump:  also,  active.  Dial.  Eng. 
throe  (thrfi),  n.  =  froe. 
throe.  •]*  th  ro»  a. 
throf.  *f  THEREOF, 
throf.  +  throve ,  pret.  of  THRIVE, 
throgat.  TiioRoroHGATE. 
throgh.  +  THROUGH, 
throghe.  +THROK.  [thrash. I 
throischun.  O  b  s.  p.  p.  of  I 
throit  (dial,  throit).  Oos.  or 
dial.  Eng.  var.  of  throat. 
throle-  f  THRALL, 
throlilichely.a'/r.  Obs.  a  Heart¬ 
ily  ;  deeply,  b  Hravelv  ;  bold¬ 
ly.  c  Keenly  ;  painfully, 
throllly,  a.  Pninful  ;  keen.  Obs. 
throll.  +  THIRL, 
thro'ly,  a .  Thro.  Obs. 
thro'ly,  adv.  of  tit ro.  Obs. 
throm.  +  thrum,  (of  from. I 
throm  (thrfim).  Dial.  Eng.  vnr.  | 
thrombo-ar'te-ri'tls  ( th  Wim'lx")- 
ar'tf-rl'tTs),  n.  [NL.  ;  thrombo- 
-f  arteritis.]  Med.  Thrombosis 
with  inflammation  of  an  artery, 
throm 'bo-cyst,  n.  [ thromho -  + 
-cyst.]  Med.  A  cj'st  sometimes 
surrounding  a  thrombus, 
throm'bo-gen'ic  (-jgn'Yk),  a. 


1  [thromho-  -h  -genic.]  Med.  Tend- 

I  mg  to  produce  a  thrombus, 
j  throm'bofd  (t  h  rlim'b  o  i  d),  a. 
,  (thromho-  +  -aid.]  Med.  Resem- 
i  filing  a  thrombus. 

1  throm'bo-phle-ti'tiB'-bC-flP-hT'- 

1  tYs),  11.  [NL.  ;  thromho-  4-  phle- 
J  bit  is.]  Med.  Inflammation  of  a 
vein  with,  or  due  to,  thrombosis. 
throm-bo'Bin  (thrfim-bS'sYn),/?. 
|  [See  thrombosis.]  A  supposed 
1  proteid  cleavage  product  of  fi¬ 
brinogen.  [Til  RUM  RLE.  I 

thrompelde.  Ohs.  pret.  of | 
thron.  thorn,  thereon. 
thron'al  ( thr8n'dl),a.  Of,  pert, 
or  suits  bleto.orused  as. a  throne, 
throne'less.  a.  See  -less. 
throne'let.i;.  A  little  throne.  R. 
throne'ship.  n.  Reign.  Obs. 
throng  Ohs.  pret.  of  Turing. 
throng  ( thr5ng).  n.  Obs.  or  Scot, 
if  Dial.  Eng.  a  Crowded,  b  Busy; 
hurried,  c  Intimate  ;  familiar, 
throng,  adv.  ICf.  Jce\.  prbngr 
narrow,  close,  crowded,  and  E. 
thring.1  a  Close  ;  constantly. 
Obs.  b  Busily.  Scot. 
throngd  Thronged.  Ref.  Sp. 
throng'ful,  a.  See-FUL.  Rare. 
throng'l  y.adv.  of  throng.  Obs. 
or  Sent,  if  Dial.  Eng. 
throng'ness,  n.  See -NESS.  Obs. 
throo.  f  thro,  o. 
throp  (thrflp),  thrope  Obs.  or 
dial.  Eng.  of  thoiu*.  [threap. I 
tfrrope  (  throp).  Dial.  Eng.  of  I 
throp'ple.  throp 'pill,  v.  t.  To 
throttle.  Scot.  Sr  Dial.  Eng. 
throsshe.  Ohs.  p.  p.  of  thrash. 
thros'tel.  ^throstle.  [Ncof.l 
thros'tle.  v.  i.  To  warble.  Obs.  | 


throstle  cock.  The  missel 

thrush .  Obs.  or  Local,  Eng. 
throt.  throte  +  throat. 
throteto'.  *7  1  H  ROA  1  BOLL, 
throte-golle,  n.  =  throatboll. 
Obs. 

throt'l  Throttle.  Ref.  Sp. 
throt'ld.  Throttled.  Ref.  Sp. 
throttene.  +  thirteen. 
throttle  lever.  See  throttle 
valve.  [that  throttles. | 

throt'tler  (thrftt'ISr),  n.  One| 
throt'tling  (-lYng), p.  pr.  Serb, 
n.  of  throttle.  —  throttling 
bar.  Ordnance,  one  of  several 
bars  of  varying  depth,  partly 
closing  notches  in  tfie  cylinder 
of  a  hydraulic  machine  manipu¬ 
lating*  a  gun  by  using  the  force 
of  the  recoil,  for  equalizing  the 
pressure.  —  t.  governor.  See 
throttle  valve. 
throu  ( S  c  o  t.  th  r  5.  thrrtb). 
thronch  (t  hr  doit),  throucht 
(throoKt ).  Obs.  or  Scot.  vars.  of 
through. 

through,  v.  t.  To  go  on  with  ; 
to  carry  through.  Obs.  Scot. 
through,  n.  [A^.pnlh  a  coffin.] 

1.  A  coffin  :  n  sarcophagus.  Obs. 

2.  ( pron .  thrdhf  ;  Scot,  throo k).  i 
A  flat  tombstone.  Scot,  fi,-  Dial. 
Eng. 

3.  A  through  stone  :  a  perpend, 
through'tear',  r.  t.  To  support; 
sustain.  Ohs.  Scot. 
through'cost  en.  v.  t.  [Cf. 
through  ;  2d  COST.]  To  equip 
completely.  Obs. 
through'draw\  v.  t.  To  delin¬ 
eate  completely  Obs. 
through 'drive',  v.  t.  To  drive  I 


through;  to  transfix.  Obs. 

through'fare',  n.  A  thorough¬ 
fare.  Obs.  [through.  Obs.  I 
through'fare'.  r.  t.  To  pa6s| 
throughfleer,  n.  A  deserter ; 
runaway.  Obs. 

through'gang'  (thrdb'gAng'),  n. 
[through  -+■  gang  a  going.]  Scot. 
a  A  thoroughfare,  b  Overhaul¬ 
ing.  c  Labor  ;  energy, 
through'gang  ing.  d.  Also 
through'gaun  ( t  h  r  do'g  6  n'). 
Thoroughgoing;  energetic.  Scot. 
through'girt'.  ;#.  p.  Struck 
through  ;  pierced.  Obs. 
through 'go  ing,  n.  a  A  thor- 
oughiare.  b  An  examination  ; 
overhauling  :  reprimand.  Scot. 
through 'go  ing  a.  Passing 
through  :  also,  prodigal.  Scot. 
through '-han  dling,  n.  Execu¬ 
tion.  Obs. 

throughhele.u.L  [through  -f  hele 
to  conceal,  cover. J  To  cover 
completely.  Obs. 
through'-llght  ed.o.  Arch.  Pro¬ 
vided  with  through  lights,  or 
windows  at  opposite  sides,  as  a 
room.  Obs.  o>  R. 
through'-oth  er  (thrdb'fitb'Pr), 
adv.  Confusedly .—  n.  Con¬ 
fused.  Both  Scot,  flr  Dial. 
throughout'lv.  adv.  In  all 
things  ;  completely.  Obs. 
through'paced  .  d.  =  thor¬ 
oughpaced.  Obs. 
through'reach'.  v.  t.  To  reach 
through;  prob.,  to  traverse.  Obs. 
through'see',  v.  t.  To  see 
through.  Ohs.  [through.  Obs. I 
through  'seek',  r.  t.  To  seek) 
through 'seize',  v.  t.  To  take 
hold  of.  Ohs. 


food,  foot ;  out,  oil ;  chair  ;  go  ;  sing,  iijk  ;  then,  thin ;  nature,  verdure  (250) ;  K  =  ch  in  G.  icli,  acli  (144) ;  boN  ;  yet ;  zh  =  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to§§  in  Guide. 

Full  explanations  of  Abbreviations,  Signs,  etc.,  Immediately  precede  the  Vocabulary. 


THROUGHSHED 
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THRUST 


throw  (thro),  n.  [AS .  prdh,  prag.]  Time;  while;  a  brief 
time  ;  trice.  Obs.  “  A  little  throw,'1  Chaucer. 

throw,  v.  t. ;  pret.  threw  (throb) ;  p.  p.  thrown  (thron) ; 
p.  pr.  it*  v b.  n.  throw'ing.  [ME. prowcn,  prawen ,  to  throw, 
twist,  AS. prdwan  to  twist,  revolve;  akin  to  D.  draaijen, 
G.  drehen ,  OHG.  draen ,  L.  lerebra  an  auger,  gimlet,  Gr. 
repeiv  to  bore,  to  turn,  TeTpauveu/  to  pierce,  Tprjua  a  hole. 
Cf.  thread,  trite,  turn,  v.  /.]  1.  To  turn  or  revolve,  as  a 
wheel ;  to  twist ;  whirl ;  turn  ;  hence,  to  sprain  ;  to  wrench, 
as  in  torturing  ;  to  rack.  Obs.  or  Scot.  <1*  Dial.  Eng. 

2.  To  twist  two  or  more  filaments  of,  as  silk,  so  as  to  form 
one  thread  ;  to  twist  together,  as  singles,  in  a  direction 
contrary  to  the  twist  of  the  singles  themselves ;  —  some¬ 
times  applied  to  the  whole  class  of  operations  by  which 
silk  is  prepared  for  the  weaver.  Cf.  thrown  singles. 

3.  Pottery.  To  form  or  shape  on  a  throwing  engine,  or 
potter’s  wheel,  as  earthen  vessels. 

4.  To  turn,  or  to  fashion  by  turning,  on  a  lathe.  Obs.  or 
Dial.  Eng. 

5.  To  fling,  cast,  or  hurl,  with  a  certain  whirling  motion  of 
the  arm  ;  as,  to  throw  a  ball ;  hence,  to  fiing  or  cast  in  any 
manner  ;  to  propel ;  hurl ;  send  ;  as,  a  gun  throws  a  shell ; 
a  fire  engine  throws  a  stream  of  water ;  he  threw  an  angry 
glance  toward  his  visitor  ;  to  throw  a  card  on  the  table. 

Throw  physic  to  the  dogs  :  I  ’ll  none  of  it.  Shuk. 

6.  To  drive  or  impel  by  violence  ;  to  dash ;  force ;  as,  a 
vessel  thrown  on  a  reef ;  troops  thrown  into  confusion. 

7.  To  cause  to  fall ;  to  prostrate ;  to  cast  down ;  as,  a 
wrestler  throws  his  antagonist ;  a  horse  throws  his  rider. 

8-  To  divest  or  strip  one’s  self  of  ;  to  put  off ;  to  shed. 

There  the  snake  throws  her  enameled  skin.  Shak. 

9.  To  put  on  hastily  ;  to  don  ;  to  spread  carelessly. 

O'er  his  fair  limbs  n  flowery  vest  he  threw.  Pope. 

10.  To  move  quickly ;  to  advance  ;  as,  he  threw  a  regi¬ 
ment  across  the  river  and  against  the  enemy’s  works. 

11.  To  bring  forth;  to  produce;  bear;  —  commonly  said 
of  animals,  but  also,  locally,  of  soil  ;  as,  the  mare  threw  a 
good  colt ;  that  field  will  throw  a  large  crop ;  sometimes, 
Dial.,  to  miscarry. 

12.  To  allow  an  opponent  to  win  (a  race,  game,  or  con¬ 
test)  by  carelessness  or  by  corrupt  prearrangement ;  as,  to 
throw  a  heat.  Cant  or  Colloq. 

13.  To  cast,  as  dice  ;  to  venture  at  dice.  Shale. 

14.  To  obstruct ;  hinder  ;  as,  careless  workmanship  throws 
a  mechanic  in  getting  another  job.  Scot. ,  Dial.  Eng.  efr  U.  S. 

15.  Mach.  To  move  (a  lever)  so  as  to  connect  or  discon¬ 
nect  parts  of  a  clutch,  machine,  switch,  or  the  like;  — 
often  with  over.  Hence,  to  connect  or  disconnect  by  such 
means,  as  a  clutch,  a  switch,  or  the  like. 

16.  Logging.  =  wedge,  v.  l.,7. 

Syn.  —  Throw,  cast,  fling,  hurl,  tos9  are  here  compared 
in  their  more  general  senses,  without  special  reference  to 
their  numerous  idiomatic  uses.  Throw  is  now  the  general 
word  ;  cast  (except  in  certain  phrases ;  as,  to  cast  a  fly,  to 
cast  one's  eye  on  something,  to  cast  a  shadow,  etc.)  is  ar¬ 
chaic  or  poetical ;  to  fling  is  to  throw  violently,  or  (some¬ 
times)  angrily  or  contemptuously ;  to  hurl  is  to  throw 
with  driving  or  impetuous  force;  to  toss  (in  its  lit.  sense, 
to  throw  with  the  palm  up,  instead  of  with  a  twist  of  the 
arm)  is  to  throw  lightly  or  carelessly,  often  implying 
movement  to  and  fro  or  up  and  down  ;  as,  “People  who 
live  in  glass  houses  should  not  throw  stones  ”  (Proverb) ; 
“  He  that  is  without  sin  among  you  let  him  first  cast  a 
stone  at  her  ”  {John  viii.  7) ;  “I  would  sooner  take  Emped¬ 
ocles’s  leap,  and  Jiing  myself  into  Mount  Etna”  ( Cow - 
per)',  “You  began  your  operations  in  finance  by  flinging 
away  your  revenue’’  (Burke) m,  “  Him  the  Almighty  Power 
hurled  headlong  flaming  from  the  ethereal  sky  ”  ( Milton ) ; 
“  Others  tosse<l  a  ball  above  the  fountain  jets  and  back 
again  with  laughter  ”  ( Tennyson) ;  “  He  tossed  them  human 
hearts”  (Shelley) ;  “They  .  .  .  discussed  a  doubt  and 
tossed  it  to  and  fro”  {Tennyson). 

to  throw  across  or  over,  to  build  across  or  over ;  as,  to  throw 
a  bridge  across  a  river.  —  to  t.  away,  a  To  cast  aside  as 
worthless  ;  as,  to  throw  airay  old  shoes,  b  To  lose  by  neg¬ 
lect  or  folly  ;  to  waste;  squander  ;  as.  to  throw  away  time 
or  money  or  an  opportunity.  —  to  t.  back,  a  To  retort ;  to 
cast  back,  as  a  reply  or  accusation,  b  To  reject ;  refuse.  — 
to  t.  by,  to  lay  aside  :  to  discard  as  useless ;  as,  to  throw  by 
a  garment.  —  to  t.  cold  water  on,  to  discourage  by  indiffer¬ 
ence.— to  t.  dirt  at,  to  slander  orabuse  with  scurrility.— to  t. 
down,  a  To  cast  or  fling  down,  b  To  reject ;  as,  to  throw 
down  an  offer.  Slang,  c  To  subvert ;  overthrow;  destroy. 
Obs.  or  ft.  d  To  precipitate.  —  to  t.  down  the  glove  or  the 
gauntlet,  to  challenge;  defy;  —  from  the  old  custom  of  cast¬ 
ing  a  glove  on  the  ground  as  a  challenge  to  combat.  —  to 
t.  dust  in  one’s  eyes,  to  mislead;  deceive.  Colloq.  —  to  t. 
in.  a  To  inject,  as  a  fluid,  b  To  put  in ;  to  contribute ; 
as,  to  throw  in  an  occasional  comment,  c  To  add  gratis,  as 
something  extra  to  clinch  a  bargain;  as,  if  you’ll  take 
ten  copies,  I  'll  throw  in  another,  d  Print.  To  distribute, 
as  type.  — to  t.  in  one’s  teeth,  to  use  as  a  taunt  or  chal¬ 
lenge. —to  t.  into  shape,  to  give  form  to. —to  t.  into  the 
shade,  to  make  (another)  look  dim  ;  to  obscure  by  outshin¬ 
ing. —to  t.  light  on,  to  clarify;  to  make  clear. —  to  t.  off. 
a  To  free  one’s  self  from ;  as,  to  throw  off  a  coat,  a  dis¬ 
ease.  b  To  reject;  discard;  abandon:  as,  to  throw  off&W 
sense  of  shame  ;  to  throw  off  a  dependent,  c  To  make  or 
utter  offhand ;  as,  to  throw  off  a  sketch,  a  witty  saying. 
Colloq.  d  To  abate  (something  from  the  price) ;  to  make 
a  discount  of.  e  To  cast  or  deflect  to  one  side;  also, 
to  release  or  disconnect  (a  part  in  a  machine,  etc.)  so  as  to 
permit  such  deflection,  —  to  t.  one’s  self  into,  to  take  ear¬ 
nest  part  in.  —  to  t.  one’s  self  on  or  upon,  a  To  fall  or  sink 
upon ;  as,  he  threw  himself  upon  his  knees,  b  To  resign 
one’s  self  to  for  favor,  clemency,  sustaining  power,  or  the 
like  ;  to  rex>ose  upon  ;  as,  to  throw  one's  self  upon  the  mercy 
of  the  court.  —  to  t  open,  a  To  open  suddenly  and  widely  ; 
as,  the  gates  were  thrown  open,  b  To  remove  restrictions 
from;  as,  to  throw  open  a  competition.  —  to  t.  out.  a  To  cast 


out :  to  reject  or  discard  ;  to  expel.  “  The  bill  was  throun 
out.  Swift,  b  To  utter ;  to  give  utterance  to  ;  as,  to  throw 
out  insinuations.  “  She  throws  out  thrilling  shrieks. 
Spenser,  c  To  distance;  to  leave  behind,  as  a  horse  in  a 
race.  Obs.  Addison,  d  To  construct  in  projection  ;  as, 
to  throw  out  a  wing  to  a  house,  e  To  give  forth  ;  to  emit ; 
as,  a  lamp  throirs  out  light,  f  To  put  out ;  to  confuse :  as, 
a  sudden  question  often  throws  out  an  orator,  g  Baseball. 
To  assist,  by  a  throw,  in  putting  out  (a  player);— usually  in 
the  past  participle.  Cant,  h  Cricket.  To  run  out  (a  bats¬ 
man)  by  throwing  the  ball  at  the  wicket.  See  cricket,  the 
game.  —  to  throw  over  or  overboard,  to  abandon  the  cause  of; 
to  desert ;  discard ;  as,  to  throw  over  a  friend  or  a  suitor ;  to 
throw  over  a  theory.  Colloq.  —  to t.  up.  a  To  resign;  to 
give  up  :  to  demit ;  as,  to  throw  up  a  commission,  b  To 
vomit,  c  To  construct  hastily;  as,  to  throw  up  a  breastwork, 
d  Print.  To  make  prominent  by  contrast  of  colors,  or  by 
bold-faced  type,  e  To  bring  up  or  mention  repeatedly  as 
a  taunt ;  as,  to  throw  up  to  one  an  old  slander.  —  to  t.  up 
another’s  heels,  to  trip  him.  Now  Rare.  —  to  t.  up  the  sponge, 
to  give  up  a  contest ;  to  acknowledge  defeat  j  —  from  the 
fact  that  the  prize  fighter’s  second  throws  his  sponge  in 
the  air  in  token  of  defeat.  Cant  or  Slang.  “  He  was  too 
brave  a  man  to  throw  up  the  sponge  to  fate.”  Lou  ell. 
throw  (thro),  v.  i.  1.  To  twist ;  writhe  ;  also,  to  turn  ; 
revolve.  Obs.  or  Dial. 

2.  To  spring  or  start ;  as,  to  throw  from  one’s  horse.  Obs. 

3.  To  cast,  hurl,  or  fling. 

4  To  strike.  Obs. 

Drew  he  his  bright  sword,  and  gan  about  him  throiv.  Spenser. 
5.  To  fall.  Obs.  Piers  Plowman. 


to  throw  about,  to  cast  about ;  to  try  expedients.  Rare.  • 
to  t.  back,  to  revert  to  an  ancestral  type  or  character;  to 
exhibit  atavism,  —  to  t.  off,  to  make  a  start  with  hounds  in 
a  hunt  or  horses  in  a  race.  Eng.  —  to  t.  out.  See  1st  main, 

1.  —  to  t.  over  {or  under),  Eng  in.,  to  move  so  that  when  the 
piston  is  advancing  toward  the  crank  shaft  tli8  crank  is 
in  the  upper  (or  lower)  part  of  its  revolution ;  —  said  of 
a  horizontal  or  inclined  engine.  —  to  t.  up.  a  To  vomit. 
Vulgar,  b  Hunting.  To  raise  the  head,  as  a  hound  on 

•losing  the  scent, 
throw,  n.  1.  Act  of  throwing,  hurling,  or  flinging  ;  a  driv¬ 
ing  or  propelling  from  the  hand  or  an  engine  ;  a  cast. 

2.  A  cast  of  dice;  hence,  a  venture;  risk;  as,  to  stake 
one’s  fortune  on  a  single  throw. 

3.  A  light  scarf  or  coverlet,  as  for  draping  an  easel,  etc.; 
also,  Colloq.  or  Trade  Cant,  a  woman's  scarf,  boa,  or  the  like. 

4.  A  thrust ;  stroke  ;  blow.  Obs. 

5-  The  distance  which  a  missile  is  or  may  be  thrown  ;  — 
chiefly  in  the  phrase  a  stone's  throw. 

6.  Mech.  The  extreme  movement  given  to  a  reciprocating 
piece  by  a  cam, crank,  eccentric,  or  the  like;  travel;  stroke; 
as,  the  throw  of  a  switch.  Also,  the  length  of  the  radius 
of  a  crank,  or  the  virtual  crank  radius  of  an  eccentric,  etc. 
7-  An  instrument  for  turning,  as  a  potter’s  wheel,  or,  Dial., 
a  lathe. 

8  Elec.  Of  a  galvanometer,  a  sudden  movement  of  the 
galvanometer  needle  or  suspended  coil  due  to  a  sudden 
large  variation  in  the  current  passing  through  it. 

9.  Geol.  ti*  Mining.  The  amount  of  vertical  displacement 
up  ( upthrow )  or  down  ( downthrow )  produced  by  a  fault; 
sometimes,  loosely,  a  dislocation  not  vertical,  the  direc¬ 
tion  being  specified. 

10.  Math.  Four  elements  of  nn  elementary  figure  taken  in 
a  definite  order,  as  four  points  on  a  line. 

3 1.  In  senses  chiefly  Scot,  or  Dint.  Eng. ,  usually  in  the  form 
throw:  a  Wrestling.  A  way  of  throwing  one’s  opponent, 
b  A  twist,  wrench,  or  sprain,  c  Ill  fortune.  (1  Ill  humor. 

throw'er  (thrower),  n.  One  that  throws.  Specif.  :  a  One 
that  throws  or  twists  silk  ;  a  throwster,  b  One  that  shapes 
vessels  on  a  lathe  or  a  potter’s  wheel, 
throwing.  )>.  pr.  tC*  vb.  n.  of  throw.  —  throwing  engine,  mill, 
table,  or  wheel,  Pottery ,  a  potter’s  wheel  w  iih  its  supports, 
used  in  throwing  (see  throw,  v.  3).  —  t.  stick,  Anthropgl., 
an  instrument  used  by  various  savage  races  for  throwing 
a  spear,  as  the  Australian  womerah  or  woomera;  —  celled 
also  throw  stick  and  spear  thrower.  One  end  receives  the  butt  ol 
the  spear,  as  on  a  hook  or  thong,  and  the  other  is  grasped 
with  the  hand,  which  also  holds  the  spear,  toward  the  mid¬ 
dle,  above  the  stick  with  the  finger  and  thumb,  so  that  the 
place  of  support  is  nearer  the  center  of  the  spear,  and  the 
arm  is  practically  lengthened.  , 

throw  line.  Mech.  A  line  indicating  the  throw  & 
of  a  crank,  eccentric,  etc. 
thrown  (tliron),  p.  p.  <C*  p.  a.  of  throw,  —  thrown 
silk,  silk  thread  consisting  of  two  or  more  singles 
twisted  together,  in  a  direction  contrary  to  the 
twist  of  the  singles  themselves.  Called  also 
organzine.  —  t.  singles,  silk  thread  or  cord  made 
by  three  processes  of  twisting,  first  into  singles, 
two  or  more  of  which  are  twisted  together  making 
dumb  singles,  and  several  of  these  twisted  together 
to  make  throu  n  singles. 

throw'-off'  (thro'SP ;  205),  n.  1.  Act  of  throw¬ 
ing  off ;  specif.,  the  start  in  a  hunt.  I 

2.  That  which  is  thrown  off,  as  a  reduction  or  dis- 
count  from  a  price.  Cf.  rake-off.  Cant,  U.  S.  ’  * 

3.  That  which  throws  off;  as:  Mach,  a  A  device 
in  a  printing  press  for  suspending  impression  with¬ 
out  stopping  the  machine,  b  A  device  in  an  auto¬ 
matic  gun  for  disengaging  thefeed  wheel  to  remove 
a  partially  empty  belt,  c  An  automatic  device  in 
many|machine  tools  to  stop  the  feed,  d  Railroads. 

A  kind  of  derailing  switch. 

throw'ster  (-ster),  n.  [throw  -|-  -ster.~\  1.  One 
who  throws  or  twists  silk  ;  a  thrower. 

2.  One  who  casts  dice  ;  a  gambler, 
throw  Stick.  Anlhropol.  a  A  wooden  missile, 
as  a  ciub  or  boomerang,  designed  to  be  thrown  Throwing 
with  a  whirling  motion,  b  =  throwing  stick.  Sticks.  ” 


thrum  (thrfim),  n.  Formerly  also  ihmmb.  [ME.  thrum, 
throw  ;  akin  to  OD.  drom,  D.  dreum,  G.  trumm  lump,  end, 
fragment,  OHG.  drum  end,  Icel .promr  edge,  brim,  and  L. 
terminus  a  limit,  term.  Cf.  term.]  1.  Weaving,  a  One 
of  the  ends  of  weavers’  warp  threads,  b  The  fringelike 
row  of  such  threads  on  the  loom  when  the  web  has  been 
cut  free,  c  Any  soft,  short  threads,  tufts,  or  fringes. 

2.  Any  loose  coarse  yarn  waste  ;  — chiefly  in  pi. 

3.  A  particle  ;  bit ;  as,  not  to  care  a  thrum.  Scot. 

4.  pi.  Naut.  Tufts,  or  short  pieces,  of  rope  yarn  used  in 
thrumming  canvas. 

5.  A  water- worn  rocky  headland.  Nova  Scotia. 

6  A  tangle  ;  also,  a  foolish  whim  ;  a  fit  of  ill  humor.  Scot. 
7.  pi.  Threepence.  Slang,  Eng.  Obs.  or  R. 
thrum,  v.  t. ;  thrummed  (thrumd) ;  thrum'ming.  1.  To 
furnish  with,  or  make  of,  thrums  ;  to  tuft ;  fringe. 

2.  To  thatch.  Obs. 

3.  Naut.  To  insert  short  pieces  of  rope  yarn  or  spun  yarn 
in  (a  piece  of  canvas),  thus  making  a  rough  surface  or  a  mat 
which  can  be  wrapped  about  rigging  to  prevent  chafing. 

thrum,  v.  i.  [Cf.  Icel. pruma  to  rattle,  to  thunder.]  To 
play  rudely,  monotonously,  or  listlessly  on  or  as  on  a 
stringed  instrument  with  the  fingers  or  by  keys  ;  to  strum, 
thrum,  v.  t.  1.  To  play,  as  a  stringed  instrument,  in  a 
rude,  monotonous,  or  listless  manner. 

2.  Hence,  to  drum  on  ;  as,  to  thrum  the  table. 

3.  To  repeat  tiresomely  ;  —  with  over.  Scot.  <.£*  Dial.  Eng. 

4.  To  purr.  Scot,  ct*  Dial.  Eng. 

thrum,  n.  A  monotonous  sound,  as  of  thrumming, 
thrum'my  (thrum'T),  a.  1.  Made  of,  furnished  with,  or 
resembling,  thrums  ;  shaggy  ;  as,  a  thrummy  cap. 

2.  Bulky;  plump.  Dial,  Eng. 
thrush  (thrush),  n.  [Akin  to  Dan.  trbske,  Sw .  torsk ;  cf. 
Dan.  tor  dry,  Sw.  torr,  Icel.  purr,  AS .  pyrre,  ME.  thurst 
thirst,  E.  thirst.]  1.  Med.  An  affection  of  the  mouth, 
fauces,  etc.,  common  in  newly  born  children,  character¬ 
ized  by  minute  ulcers  called  aphthx.  See  aphtha. 

2.  Veter.  An  inflammatory  and  suppurative  affection  of 
the  feet  in  certain  animals.  In  the  horse  it  is  in  the  frog, 
thrush  (thrush),  n.  [ME.  prusche,  AS .  pry  see  ;  akin  to 
OHG.  drosca,  droscea,  droscela ,  and  prob. 
to  E.  throstle.  Cf.  throstle.]  1.  Any  of 
numerous  small  or  medium-sized  passerine 
birds  of  the  widely  distributed 
family  Turdidae,  esp.  those  of  the 
subfamily  Turdime  (which 
Typical  thrushes  are  most¬ 
ly  plainly*  colored,  but 
many  have  spotted  under 
parts.  They  feed  large¬ 
ly  on  worms  and  insect 
larvae,  berries,  fruits, 
etc.  The  primaries  are  j 
ten  (the  first  spurious), 
the  tarsi  are  booted, 
and  the  young  have  the 
entire  plumage  spotted. 

Among  them  are  some 
o  f  the  best  songsters. 

’  European  species  are  the  song  thrush,  missel  thrush,  red- 
wing,  fieldfare,  and  blackbird;  American  species  are  the 
robin  (or  migratory  thrush),  the  hermit  thrush,  wood 
thrush,  veery,  olive-backed  thrush,  varied  thrush,  etc. 

2.  With  a  qualifying  term,  any  of  numerous  birds  of  vari¬ 
ous  families  having  real  or  fancied  resemblance  to  the  true 
thrushes,  as  the  ant  thrush,  brown  thrush,  golden-crowned 
thrush,  shrike  thrush,  and  water  thrush, 
thrust  (thrust),  v.  t. ;  pret.  &  p.  p.  thrust  ;  p.  pr.  <{-  vb.  n. 
thrust'ing.  [ME.  pruslen,  pristen,  presten,  fr.  Scand.  ; 
cf.  Icel.  pry  s/a  to  thrust,  press,  force,  compel;  peril,  akin 
to  E.  threat.']  1.  To  push  or  drive  with  force  ;  to  drive, 
force,  or  impel ;  to  shove  ;  —  usually  followed  by  an  ad¬ 
verb  or  preposition  indicating  direction;  as,  he  thrust  his 
hand  into  his  pocket ;  he  thrust  the  chair  forw-ard. 

2.  To  stab  ;  pierce  ;  —  usually  with  through. 

3  To  crowd  ;  press;  throng.  Obs.  or  Dial. 

Syn.  —  See  push. 

to  thrust  on.  a  To  impel  ;  urge,  b  To  put  forward  in  space 
or  time.  —  to  t.  one’s  self  in  or  into,  to  obtrude  upon;  to  in¬ 
trude.  —  to  t.  out.  a  To  drive  out  or  away;  to  expel,  b 
To  protrude,  as  a  tongue.  —  to  t.  together,  to  compress.  — 
to  t  to  the  wall,  to  compel  to  give  way  or  yield.  —  to  t. 
upon,  to  force  or  impose  upon  ;  as,  “  Some  have  greatness 
thrust  upon  ’em.”  Shak. 
thrust,  v.  i.  1.  To  push  ;  shove. 

That  he  would  thrust  out  a  little  from  the  land.  Luke  v.  3. 

2.  To  make  a  thrust  with  or  as  with  a  pointed  w  eapon 
as,  he  thrust  at  her  with  a  knife. 

3.  To  push  in  ;  to  force  an  entrance  or  passage. 

And  thrust  between  my  lather  and  the  god.  Dryden. 

4  To  push  forward;  to  crowd ;  intrude.  “Young,  old, 

thrust  there  in  mighty  concourse.  ”  ^  Chapman. 

to  thrust  to,  to  rush  upon.  Obs.  Spenser. 

thrust,  n.  1.  A  violent  push  or  drive,  as  with  a  poiuted 
weapon  moved  in  the  direction  of  its  length,  or  with  the 
hand  or  foot,  or  with  any  instrument ;  a  stab  ;  —  a  term 
of  ancient  spear  and  sword  fight,  and  of  modern  fencing. 

The  thrust  and  parry  of  debate.  Josiah  Royce. 

2.  An  attack  ;  assault  ;  onset.  Obs.  or  R. 

3.  A  crowd  ;  throng.  Obs. 

4  Mech.  The  force  or  pressure  of  one  part  of  a  construc¬ 
tion  against  another  part;  esp.,  Arch.,  a  horizontal  or 
diagonal  outward  pressure,  as  of  an  arch  against  an  abut¬ 
ment,  or  of  a  rafter  against  a  supporting  wall. 

5.  Mining.  The  breaking  down  of  the  roof  of  a  gallery 
under  its  superincumbent  weight. 


Wood  Thrush  (Hylociclda 
niustelina). 


through'shed',  r.  t.  To  wet  thor¬ 

oughly.  Obs.  [through.  Obs.  I 
through'smite7,  >\  t.  To  smite  I 
through 'sound  ,  r.  t.  v  i.  To 
sound  throughout.  Obs. 
through'spitG  t*.  t.  To  pierce  ; 
transfix.  Obs. 

througn'stitchVrr/r.Thorough- 
etitch;  —  in  to  go  throughstltch, 
to  finish  thoroughly.  Obs. 
through'treat',  v.  t.  To  con¬ 
sider  thoroughly.  Obs. 
throughwunien!  v.  i.  [ME.  wun- 
ien  to  dwell.  See  wont,  a.]  To 
continue  ;  remain  ;  endure.  Obs. 
throull.  thrill,  pierce, 
throung.  +  thrown. 
throung.  Obs.  p.  p.  of  thrixg. 
throuout.  +  throughout. 
throupe.  +  thorp. 
throut.  i*  THEREOUT. 


throu'ther  (t  h  r  oo'th  ?(r  ; 
thrdhth'S(r),  adr.  =  through- 
other. 

throve  (thrOv),  pret.  of  thrive. 
throw.  +  thorough,  thro, 

TIIROE. 

throw  (dial. thr5,  throo).throwe. 
Obs.  or  Scot.  &  dial.  Eng.  vars. 

of  THROUGH. 

throw'' and.  n.  [P.  pr.  of  ME. 
throwen  to  suffer,  AS .prowian.] 
One  undergoing  throes.  Obs. 
throw'back',  n.  Colloq.  a  One 
that  tends  to  throw  or  set  back ;  a 
setback,  b  A  going  hack, 
throw'-crook',  n.  Any  of  vari¬ 
ous  devices  consisting  of  or  hav¬ 
ing  a  crank,  as  a  potter’s  wheel. 
Chiefly  Scot. 
throwe.  +  throe. 


throwe  (thro),  n.  A  turning 

lathe.  Dial.  Eng. 
throw'gang'.-i*  throughgano. 
throwghe.  through. 
throwing.??.  =  throe.  Obs. 
throw-ith'er  (t  h  r  oo-Y  tfc'e(r  ; 
thro-),  adr.  See  through-oth¬ 
er.  [lathe.  I 

throw  lathe.  A  small  hand| 
throwlye  *}•  throughly. 
throwunge.  +  throwing. 
thru  (thmo  :  dial.  also  thru  |. 
Dial,  orref-  sp.  var.  of  th rough. 
thrubchandler,  n.  Prob.,  a  bar¬ 
rel.  Obs.  [crowd.  Obs.  I 

thruble.  v.i.  Prob.,  to  pres#:! 
thrucche.  +  th  hutch. 
thrudde.  +  third. _ 
Thrud'vang7  (throod'w&ngO- 
Var.  of  Thkuthvano.  See  As- 

OARD. 


I  thruf  (thrilf,  thrdhf).  Dial.  Eng. 

var.  of  through. 

I  thruft.  +  THRIFT. 

,  thrug.thrueh,  thrughe.  thrught. 
|  thrughte,  thruh.  +  through. 
thrugli.  ^  threw,  pret.  of  throw. 
thruisse.  +  thrush. 
thrulle.  f  th irlithrill. pierce, 
thrum.  >i.  [AS.  Pry  mm  a  host.] 
A  crowd;  a  troop  ;  a  heap.  Obs. 
thrum,  r.  t.  ( Cf.  OD.  drommen 
to  compress,  E.  thrum  a  troop.] 
To  compress.  Obs. 
thrumb.  +  thrum 
thrura'ble  (dial,  thrfim'hl,  -’1, 
thrdbm'’l),  v.  t.  Ohs.  nr  Scot.  Sc 
Dint.  Eng.  1.  To  handle  or 
finger,  esp.  awkwardly. 

2.  To  crowd  ;  throng.'  Obs. 
thrum'ble.  v.  i.  Stumble.  Obs. 


thrumd.  Thrummed.  Ref.  Sp. 
thrum'-eyed'  (-Td'),  a.  'Hart. 
Having  the  anthers  exserted, 
and  visible  at  the  throat  of  the 
corolla  :  —  opposed  to  pin-eyed. 
thrummed,  a.  Thrummy.  Obs. 
thrum'mers  (thrttm'Crz),  n.pl. 
—  THRUM,  n.,  7.  Australia. 
thrum'my  (thrdbm'Y),  n.  A 
rough  coarse  woolen  cloth.  Scot. 
thrumnesse.  th  rim  ness. 
thrum'wort'  (thrii  m'w  ft  r  t/  ; 
thrdhm'-),  n.  Dial.  Eng.  a  The 
plant  love-lies-bleeding,  b  The 
stnrfruit. 

thrung,  ??.  A  throng.  Obs. 
thrung  (dial,  thrflng,  thrdbng). 
Dial.  Enir.  var.  of  throng. 
thrung'en.  Obs.  p.p.  of  thrino. 
thrun'ter.  Scot.  &  dial  Eng. 
var.  of  thrinter. 


thru-out". Throughout.  Rt  f.  Sp. 
thrup  (thrdbp).  Dial.  Eng.  var. 
ol  THORP. 

Thrusdai.  +  Thursday. 
thrush-a-thrush,  n.  A  boy’s 

game.  Obs. 

thrush  blackbird.  The  rusty 

grackle.  Local,  U.  S. 
thrush'el  (thrnsh"’l ).  thrush'er 
(-fr),  n.  The  European  song 
thwish.  Obs.  or  Local,  Eng. 
thrush  lichen.  See  Pelt i<; era. 
thrush  nightingale.  A  nightin¬ 
gale  ( Luscinia  pliilomela)  of 
eastern  Europe. 

thrush  tit.  Any  of  several  most¬ 
ly  rich  blue,  purple,  or  greenish 
birds  of  the  genus  Cochoa,  of 
southern  Asia  and  Java,  usually 
included  in  the  thrush  family, 
but  with  some  affinity  to  tits. 


ale,  senate,  c&re,  ftm,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofd ;  eve,  6vent,  find,  recent,  maker;  ice,  ill;  old,  6bey,  orb,  5dd,  s8ft,  connect 
.  U  Foreign  Word.  Obsolete  Variant  of.  +  combined  with.  =  eiiuuU. 


use,  unite,  urn,  up,  circus,  menu ; 


THRUST 


2153 


THUNDERWORM 


thrust  bearing  or  block.  Mach.  A  bearing  or  block  to  re- 
ai3t  end  thrust,  specif,  one  provided  with  collars  (thrust 
collars)  or  horseshoe-shaped  pieces  which  bear  against 
corresponding  collars  on  the  shaft  journal, 
thrust  deduction-  Naut.  In  speed  calculations  for  ships, 
a  deduction  made  from  the  observed  thrust  exerted  by  a 
screw  propeller  on  a  stationary  ship,  or  by  a  stationary  pro¬ 
peller,  to  account  for  the  augmentation  of  resistance  due  to 
the  action  of  the  propeller  when  attached  to  the  ship  and 
moving  with  it  through  the  water. 

thrust'ing,  p.  pr.  <i-  vb.  n.  of  thrust.  Heuce :  n.  1.  Act 
of  pushing  with  force. 

2  Dairies,  a  Act  of  squeezing  curd  to  expel  the  whey, 
b  pi.  The  white  whey,  or  that  last  pressed  out  in  making 
cheese,  of  which  butter  is  sometimes  made.  Dial.  Eng. 
thrust  shaft.  Naut.  That  length  of  the  propeller  shaft 
provided  with  collars  for  resisting  the  end  thrust  of  the 
propeller  and  held  by  the  thrust  block. 

Thu-cyd'l-de'an  (thu-sTd'T-de'on),  a.  [Cf.  L.  Thucydidius , 
fr.  Gr.  Gou/cuii'Sij?  Thucydides.]  1  Pertaining  to,  or  char¬ 
acteristic  of,  the  Greek  historian  Thucydides  (about  471 
to  400  b.  c.),  whose  history  of  the  Peloponnesian  War  is  re¬ 
garded  as  a  model  of  compact  and  precise  expression,  his¬ 
torical  accuracy,  and  philosophical  breadth  of  view. 

2.  Resembling  the  device,  used  by  Thucydides,  of  putting 
appropriate  speeches  into  the  mouths  of  persons  who  appear 
in  his  history. 

thud  (thud),  n.  [Cf.  ME.  puden  to  press,  push,  AS.  pxjd- 
dan.]  A  dull  sound  like  that  produced  by  striking  with 
or  against  some  comparatively  soft  substance ;  also,  the 
blow  producing  such  sound  ;  a  thump  ;  as,  the  thud  of  a 
wave  on  a  vessel  ;  the  thud  of  blows  in  boxing, 
tliud  (thud),  v.  i.  t.  ;  thim.'ded  ;  thud'dino.  To  move 
or  strike  so  as  to  make  a  dull  sound,  or  thud, 
thug  (thug;  Hind.  t’hBg ;  ‘239),  n.  [Hind,  thag  a  de¬ 
ceiver,  robber;  cf.  Skr.  sj/inga  a  swindler.]  1.  [ often  cap.~\ 
A  member  of  a  former  religious  fraternity  of  northern 
India,  worshipers  of  Kali,  in  whose  honor  murder,  usually 
by  strangling,  was  made  a  profession,  the  members  of  the 
fraternity  deriving  their  main  support  from  plunder  thus 
secured.  They  were  suppressed  by  the  British,  1830-40. 

2  A  ruffian  ;  rough  ;  assassin. 

thug'gee  (thug'e  ;  Hind,  t’hug'e  ;  239),  n.  [Hind,  thagl 
the  act  of  a  (hag.  See  thuo.]  The  practice  of  secret  or 
stealthy  murder  by  thugs, 
thug'ger-y  (thBg'er-T),  n.  1.  Thuggee. 

2.  Ruffianism  ;  murder. 

Thu'ja  (thu'jd),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  0via  an  African  tree  with 
sweet-smelling  wood.]  But.  A  genus  of  evergreen  pina- 
ceous  trees  having  flat  distichous  branches,  and  scalelike, 
closely  imbricated,  or  compressed  leaves.  T.  occidentalis  I 
is  the  common  arborvitie.  T.plicata  is  the  red  cedar,  or 
canoe  cedar,  of  the  western  United  States.  Also  \l.  c.j.  a 
plant  of  this  genus,  esp.  the  arborvitie,  which  yields  an  oil  I 
(oil  of  thuja)  and  has  some  use  in  medicine,  chiefly  in  a  de¬ 
coction  and  in  an  ointment  made  from  the  leaves, 
thu'jene  (thu'ien),  n.  [thujone  +  -ene.]  A  terpene,  C,0H,0, 
got  indirectly  from  thujone  as  a  colorless,  mobile  liquid, 
thu'jin  (-jin),  n.  [Thuja,  -f-  -U.]  Client.  A  yellow  crystal¬ 
line  substance  found  in  the  leaves  of  Thuja  occidental  is. 
thu'jone  (-jon),  n.  [ Thuja  -f-  -one.']  Chem.  A  colorless 
oily  ketone,  CinH,r>0,  of  agreeable  odor,  occurring  in  the 
oils  of  thuja,  tansy,  wormwood,  etc.  There  are  two  iso¬ 
meric  forms,  a  and  )3,  the  former  being  the  chief  constituent 
of  thuja  oil,  the  latter  (called  also  tanacetone)  of  tansy  oil. 
ThU-jop'sis  (thu-jbp'sls),  n.  [NL.  ;  Thuja  -}-  -ojisis.]  Bot. 
A  genus  of  Japanese  pinaceous  plants.  The  only  species, 
T.  dolahrata ,  is  a  tree,  or  sometimes  a  shrub,  with  irregular 
or  whorled  horizontal  branches,  the  leaves  glossy  green 
above  and  marked  with  a  white  band  beneath, 
thu'jyl  (thu'jTl),  n.  [thujone  -f-  -///.]  Org.  Chem.  The 
univalent  radical  CK,HI7,  of  which  the  hydroxide  (thujyl 
alcohol)  is  formed  by  the  reduction  of  thujone  and  is  found 
also  in  certain  natural  oils  ;  —  called  also  tanacetyl. 

Thu'le  (thu'l£),  n.  [L.  Thule ,  Thyle ,  Gr.  0ouAr^,  0uArj.] 
The  northernmost  part  of  the  habitable  world  ;  —  so  called 
by  the  ancients.  According  to  some,  it  was  Norway  ;  ac¬ 
cording  to  others,  Iceland,  or  more  probably  Mainland, 
the  largest  of  the  Shetland  Islands ;  — hence  the  Latin 
phrase  ultima  Thule.  Hence,  any  very  distant,  mysteri¬ 
ous,  or  mythical  region  ;  also,  a  remote  goal  or  end. 
thu'li-ura  (thu'li-wm),  n.  [NL.  See  Thule.]  Chem.  A 
rare  metallic  element  found  (combined)  in  certain  rare 
minerals.  Symbol,  Tm  ;  at.  wt.,  168.5. 
thumb  (thum),  7?.  [ME.  thombe ,  thoumbe ,  pume ,  AS. 
puma  ;  akin  to  OFries.  thuma ,  D.  duim ,  G.  dauinen ,  OHG. 
dumo ,  Icel.  pumall ,  Dan.  toinmel  finger,  Sw.  tumme ,  L. 
tumere  to  swell ;  the  orig.  meaning  being  prob.  the  big  or 
strong  finger.  Cf.  thimble,  tumid.]  1.  The  short  and  thick 
first  Or  most  preaxial  digit  of  the  human  hand,  differing 
from  the  other  fingers  in  having  but  two  phalanges  and  in 


having  greater  freedom  of  movement,  being  apposable  to 
the  other  fingers ;  the  pollex.  The  term  is  extended  to 
the  corresponding  digit  in  animals. 

2.  The  part  of  a  glove  or  mitten  that  covers  the  thumb. 

3.  A  convex  molding  ;  an  ovolo.  See  molding,  3,  Illust. 
to  have  fingers  all  thumbs,  to  be  awkward  or  clumsy  in  han¬ 
dling  anything.  —  under  one’s  thumb,  under  one’s  power  or 
influence  ;  in  a  state  of  subservience.  Colloq. 

thumb  (thum),  v.  t. ;  thumbed  (thumd);  thumb'ing 
(thum'Ing).  1.  To  handle  awkwardly,  as  a  musical  in¬ 
strument;  hence,  to  perform  clumsily.  Johnson. 

2.  To  soil  or  wear  with  the  thumb  or  the  fingers  by  fre¬ 
quent  handling,  as  a  book  ;  also,  to  cover  with  the  thumb; 
as,  to  thumb  the  touchhole  of  a  cannon. 

3.  To  turn  or  empty  (one’s  glass  after  drinking)  over  the 
thumb  in  order  to  show  that  it  has  been  drunk  to  the  last 
drop.  Cf.  supernaculum.  Ohs.  or  Archaic. 

thumb,  v.  i.  To  play  a  musical  instrument  with  or  as  with 
the  thumb  or  thumbs  ;  to  play  clumsily  ;  to  thrum, 
thumbed  (thumd),  a.  1.  Having  thumbs. 

2.  Soiled  by  handling. 

thumb  mark,  a  The  mark  left  by  the  impression  of  a 
thumb,  as  on  the  leaves  of  a  book,  b  The  dark  spot  over 
each  foot  in  finely  bred  black-and-tan  terriers,  c  A  dis¬ 
figuring  depression  on  the  side  of  the  comb  of  a  fowl,  d 
A  pit  or  cupule  on  the  exterior  of  a  meteorite.  Colloq. 
thumb'— nail',  a.  Of  the  size  of  the  thumb  nail ;  hence, 
small;  complete  in  little  —  n.  A  thumb-nail  sketch.  Colloq. 
thumb  nut-  Any  nut  designed  to  be  turned  by  thumb  and 
finger;  as:  a  A  wing  nut.  b  A  nut  with  a  knurled  edge, 
thumb  piece-  1.  An  appendage  to  a  handle,  as  of  a  vessel, 
to  afford  a  hold  for  the  thumb. 

2  Any  part  designed  to  be  operated  by  the  thumb,  or 
thumb  and  fingers ;  as :  a  A  small  inside  knob  for  a  night 
latch,  b  A  small  knob,  button,  or  the  like,  to  operate  a 
catch,  as  of  a  bracelet. 

3-  A  covering  or  guard  to  protect  the  thumb, 
thumb  ring  1.  A  ring  worn  on  the  thumb. 

2  A  ring  fastened  to  something,  as  to  a  sword  guard,  to 
receive  or  protect  the  thumb  in  holding  it. 
thumb'screw  (thum'skroo'),  n.  1.  A  screw  having  a  flat¬ 
sided  or  knurled  head,  so  that  it  may  be  turned  by  the 
thumb  and  forefinger. 

2.  An  old  instrument  of  torture  for  compressing  the  thumb 
by  a  screw  ;  a  thumbkin. 

thumb'stall'  (thum'stfil'),  n.  A  protective  covering  for 
the  thumb ;  specif.  :  a  A  kind  of  thimble  or  ferrule  of 
iron,  horn,  or  leather,  for  protecting  the  thumb  in  making 
sails,  and  in  other  work,  b  Mil.  A  pad,  or  cushion,  worn 
on  the  thumb,  and  used  to  close  the  vent  of  an  old-fashioned 
cannon  while  it  is  sponged  or  loaded,  c  Eccl.  A  poucer. 
thumb  tack-  A  short  steel  point  with  a  broad  flat  head, 
for  pressing  into  a  board  by  the  thumb,  as  to  secure  a 
sheet  of  drafting  paper.  U.  S. 
thump  (thump),  n.  [Prob.  of  imitative  origin  ;  peril,  in¬ 
fluenced  by  a lump ,  v.  t.]  1.  A  blow  or  knock,  as  with 

something  blunt  or  heavy  ;  a  heavy  fall ;  also,  the  sound 
made  by  such  a  blow  or  fall. 

The  watchman  gave  so  great  a  thum])  at  my  door.  Tatler. 

2.  pi.  Veter.  A  peculiar  throbbing  movement  of  the  sides 
of  the  chest  caused  by  spasmodic  contractions  of  the 
diaphragm.  It  is  analogous  to  hiccups  in  man.  Some¬ 
times  confused  with  palpitation  of  the  heart. 

thump,  v.  t.  ;  thumped  (tliumpt) ;  thump'ing.  To  strike 
or  beat  with  or  as  if  with  something  thick  or  heavy,  or 
so  a 8  to  cause  a  dull  sound. 

thump,  v.  i.  To  give  a  thump  or  thumps  ;  to  strike  or  fall 
with  a  heavy  blow  ;  to  pound  ;  of  the  heart,  to  beat  heavily. 
Thun  bcr'gi-a  (thun-bGr'jt-d),  n.  [NL.,  after  C.  P.  Thun- 
berg ,  Swedish  botanist.]  Bot.  A  large  genus  of  aeautha- 
ceous  herbs  or  twining  vines,  natives  of  the  tropics  of  the 
Old  World.  They  have  opposite  leaves  and  large  flowers 
succeeded  by  beaked  capsules.  T.  alata ,  having  buff  or 
yellow  flowers  with  a  dark  purple  center,  is  cultivated, 
as  are  other  species.  Also  [/.  c. ],  a  plant  of  this  genus, 
thun'der  (thun'der),  n.  [ME.  pander,  ponder, pon.tr.  AS. 
punor ;  akin  to  punian  to  stretch,  to  thunder,  D.  donder 
thunder,  G.  donner ,  OHG.  donar ,  Icel.  f>orr  Thor,  L.  to- 
nare  to  thunder,  tonitrus  thunder  ;  cf.  Skr.  tan  to  sound, 
tanyatu  a  din,  a  thundering,  stan  to  thunder,  Gr.  orereu' 
to  moan.  Cf.  astonish,  detonate,  stun,  Thursday,  tor¬ 
nado.]  1.  The  sound  which  follows  a  flash  of  lightning, 
due  to  the  sudden  expansion  of  the  air  in  the  path  of 
the  discharge.  Since  sound  travels  about  1,100  feet  per 
second  and  light  immensely  faster,  the  interval  between 
the  lightning  and  thunder  is  about  five  seconds  for  each 
mile  of  distance  between  the  observer  and  the  discharge. 
When  the  distance  is  considerable  the  sound  becomes  roll¬ 
ing,  due  in  part  to  reflection  from  the  ground,  clouds,  etc. 
2-  A  discharge  of  lightning  ;  a  thunderbolt.  Ohs.  or  R. 

3.  Any  noise  likened  to  thunder;  as,  the  thunder  of  cannon. 

4.  An  alarming  or  startling  threat  or  denunciation. 

The  thunders  of  the  Vatican.  Prescott. 


thun'der  (thiln'der),  v.  i.  ;  -dered  (-derd);  -der-ing.  [ME. 
thunderen,thuneren,  A'&.punrian .  See  thunder,  n.]  1.  To 
produce  thunder  ;  to  sound,  rattle,  or  roar  as  the  effect 
of  a  discharge  of  atmospheric  electricity  ;  also,  formerly, 
to  lighten  ;  —  often  impersonal ;  as,  it  thundered  loud. 

2  To  give  forth  a  sound  likened  to  thunder,  as  a  voice. 

3.  To  utter  violent  denunciation, 
thun'der,  v.  t.  1.  To  emit  with  a  noise  of,  or  likened  to, 
thunder  ;  specif.,  to  utter  vehemently,  as  censure. 

2.  To  strike  with  a  sound  likened  to  thunder ;  — used  hy- 
perbolically  ;  as,  to  thunder  blows  upon  an  antagonist, 
thun'der-bird'  (-bflrd'),  n.  1.  Zo'dl.  All  Australian  thick¬ 
head  ( Pachycephula  guttural  is).  The  male  is  marked 
with  black  and  yellow,  with  a  black  crescent  on  the  breast. 
2.  Among  some  African  and  some  North  American  tribes, 
a  bird  with  red  bill,  legs,  and  tail,  believed  to  cause  thunder, 
thun'der  bolt'  (-bolt'),  n.  1.  A  single  discharge  of  light¬ 
ning  with  the  accompanying  thunder;  —  so  called  Irom 
the  idea  that  it  was  caused  by  a  bolt  thrown  by  a  god. 

2.  An  imaginary  bolt,  or  elongated  projectile-like  mass, 
conceived  of  as  the  missile  cast  to  earth  in  the  lightning 
flash.  Specif.  :  a  A  stone  or  stone  implement,  such  a*s  a 
hatchet  or  arrowhead,  superstitiously  thought  to  be  the 
material  part  of  lightning.  Cf.  thunderstone.  b  A  lump 
of  iron  pyrites.  Dial.  Eng. 

3.  Her.  A  twisted  bar  inflamed  at  the  ends,  between  two 
wings,  and  having  four  jagged  darts  issuant  from  its  cen¬ 
ter. 

4.  A  person  or  thing  likened  to  lightning  in  suddenness 
and  effectiveness ;  as,  Cajsar  was  a  thunderbolt  of  war. 

5.  Vehement  threatening  or  censure  ;  esp.,  ecclesiastical 

denunciation  ;  fulraination.  Make  will. 

Thunderbolt  of  Italy  r  the  French  general  Gaston  de  Foix 
(14S!)-lil2),  Due  de  Nemours ;  —  so  called  on  account  of  his 
rapid  and  successful  maneuvers  in  Italy. 

thun'der-clap'  (-klap'),  n.  A  clap  or  crash  of  thunder, 
thun'der-cloud'  (-kloud'),  n.  A  cloud  charged  with  elec¬ 
tricity,  and  producing  lightning  and  thunder, 
thun'der-er  (-er),  n.  One  that  thunders. 

Thunderer,  the.  a  Zeus  or  Jupiter,  b  The  London  “  Times  ; 

—  popularly  so  called,  orig.  from  the  powerful  articles  con¬ 
tributed  by  one  of  its  editors,  Edward  Sterling  (1773-1847). 

thun'der-fish'  (-fish'),  n.  A  European  loach  (M isgurnus 
Jossif  is)  which  burrows  in  the  mud  at  the  bottom  of  streams 
and  ponds  and  is  supposed  to  foretell  the  occurrence  of 
thunderstorms  by  swimming  about  in  the  water, 
thunder  god  A  deity  showing  itself  in  thunder  or  thun¬ 
derstorms;  specif.,  the  god,  or  manito,  of  thunder,  impor¬ 
tant  in  the  mythologies  of  the  Siouan  and  Ojibwa  Indians, 
thun'der-head'  (-h<5d'),  n.  A  rounded  mass  of  cumulus 
cloud,  with  shining  white  edges,  often  appearing  before  a 
thunderstorm.  —  thun'der-headed.  a. 
thun'der  ing,  vb.  n.  of  thunder.  Hence  :  n. 
thun'der  ing,  p.pr.  of  thunder.  Hence  :  a. 
thunder  or  a  sound  likened  to  thunder. 

Roll  tli e  thundering  chariot  o’er  the  ground.  J.  Trumbull . 
2  Big  ;  extraordinary  ;  unusual;  as,  a  thundering  lie,  fish. 
Thundering  Legion,  a  Roman  legion,  said  to  have  been  the 
Twelfth  and  to  have  been  composed  of  Christians,  to 
whose  prayers  was  attributed  a  thunderstorm  which  tended 
greatly  to  discomfit  the  Quadi  (a.  d.  174). 
thuil'der-OUS  (-us),  a.  Producing  thunder  ;  also,  making 
a  noise  like  thunder.  —  thun'der-OUS-ly,  adv. 
thun'der  show  er  (-shou'er),  n.  A  shower  accompanied 
with  lightning  and  thunder, 
thunder  snake-  a  The  milk  snake,  b  A 
reddish  ground  snake  ( Carphophiops 
amcena)  of  the  eastern  United  States, 
thun'der  squall'  (-skw61'),  n.  A  squall 
attended  with  lightning  and  thunder, 
thun'der-stone'  (-ston'),  n.  A  thunder¬ 
bolt;  esp.,  a  more  or  less  cylindrical  or 
tapering  stone  popularly  supposed  to  be  a 
thunderbolt.  They  may  be  fossil  belem- 
nite  shells,  prehistoric  stone  implements, 
natural  concretions,  meteorites,  etc.  Cf. 
thunderbolt,  2  a.  Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 
thun'der- storm'  (-st6rm'),  n.  A  storm 
accompanied  with  lightning  and  thunder, 
thun'der-strike'  (-strik'),  v.  t. ;  pret. 

-STRUCK'  (-8truk');j9.^.  -STRUCK',  -STRICK¬ 
EN  (-strik/’n);  p.  pr.  cf'  vb.  n.  -strik'ing 
(-strik'Tng).  1.  To  strike,  blast,  or  injure 
by  or  as  by  lightning.  Rare.  Thunder  Snake  b. 

2.  To  astonish,  or  strike  dumb,  as  with  something  terrible  ; 

—  rarely  used  except  in  the  past  participle. 

Drove  them  before  him,  thunderstruck.  Milton. 
thun'der-stroke'  (-strok'),  n.  A  stroke  by  or  as  by  light¬ 
ning  with  the  attendant  thunder.  Shak. 

thun'der  worm'  (-wirin'),  n.  A  small  burrowing  worm¬ 
like  limbless  lizard  ( Rhineura  fioridana)  of  the  family 


Thunder. 

1.  Emitting 


thrust.  +  THIRST.  [BEARING. I 
thrust  collar.  See  thkust| 
thruste.  +  thirst.  [teen. 
thrusteen,  thrustene.  i •  thir- 
thrustele-  •f  throstle. 
thrust'er./i.  1-  One  that  thrusts; 
specif  ,  a  swordsman. 

2.  Hunting.  One  that  rides  too 
close  on  the  hounds.  Dial.  Eng. 
thrust  fault.  See  fault,  «.,  8. 
thrust  hoe.  Agric.  A  form  of 
hoe  that  is  pushed  forward  ;  a 
Dutch  hoe  ;  a  scuffle  hoe. 
thrus'tle  (dial .  thrfis'M, 
thr<5t>s'’l).  Obs.  or  Scot.  &  dial. 
Eng.  of  throstle. 
thrus 'tie  cock',  n.  The  male 
missel  thrush.  Ohs.  or  Sent. 
thrust  plane,  flcot.  The  sur¬ 
face  along  which  dislocation 
has  taken  place  in  the  ease  of  a 
reversed,  or  thrust,  fault, 
thrusty.  Ohs.  or  Scot.  &  dial. 
Eng.  var.  of  thirsty. 
thrutch  (dial,  thrdbch).  n.  V  v. 
[AS .prgccan  to  press. J  Obs.  or 
Dial.  Eng.  a  Push  ;  thrust,  b 
Crowd  :  press  ;  throng, 
thrutch'ings  (thrdbcn'Tnz),  n. 
pi.  Pressed  whey.  Dial.  Eng. 
thruth.  +  THROUGH. 
Thruth'vang'  (thrfioth'vftng7), 
Thruth'vang'r  (-w  a  n  g'’r),  //. 
[Icel .priicS  angr.]  Thrudvang. 
See  Aboard. 
thrutty.  +  thirty. 
thruv.  Scot.  &  dial.  Eng.  pret. 


&  p.  p.  Of  THRIVE. 

tkruwinge.  +  throw i no. 
thry.  thrye.  thryes.  d*  t*1  RICE, 
thrych-  d*  through. 
thry'fal  low  (thrl'fHPO),  v.  t. 
[Cf.  ME.  thrie  thrice;  cf.  tri- 

fa  I.I.OW.]  =  TRI  FALLOW. 

thryght.  pret.  3r  a.  />.  [See 
thrutch.]  Pressed.  Ohs. 
thryll.  f  thrall. 
Thrym'heim'  (thriitn'hamO,  n. 
[lc,e\.J)rgmhrimr.]  See  Asgard. 
thrym'sa  (thrTm'zd ;  -set),  n. 

\  Also  try  ms,  etc.  [LL.,  fr.  AS. 

'  primes,  prymes,  t rimes,  fr.  L. 

!  trends ,  a  coin.]  An  early  North¬ 
umbrian  money  of  account 
equal  to  three  pence.  Hist. 
thrynns.  +  therein,  thrin. 
Thry'no-my8  (thrT'no-mls),  n. 
[NL.,irreg.  fr.  Gr.  ©puov  a  rush 
-f  jau?  mouse.]  Zool.  A  genus 
of  African  rodents.  Aula  cod  us 
I  is  a  syn.  See  ground  img. 
thryste.  thrysty.  f  thirst, 

I  THIRSTY. 

1  thU.  +  THOU, 
thuang.  +  thong. 
Thu-ban'(thdb-b&n').M.  —A  dir. 
See  star.  [of  tii ilk. I 

thuck  (tfefik).  Dial.  Eng.  var.| 
thucke.  n.  [Cf.  Icel.  pykkr  a 
blow,  a  hurt.]  A  malicious 
trick.  Ohs. 

thuder.  ohuderward.  +  thith¬ 
er,  thitherward. 


thue,  a.  [AS.  p6ow.'\  Slave ; 
bond.  Ohs. 
thuef.  t  THIEF, 
thuert.  +  thwart. 
thufte.  THOUGHT, 
thuften, //.  [AS .py/teni]  A  fe¬ 
male  servant.  Ohs. 
thufthe.  +  THEFT, 
thug'gee-ism  (t  h  tt  g'e-T  z’m ), 
thug'gism  (-Tz’m),  n.  =  thug¬ 
gee.  [thought.  1 

thught,  thughte,  thuhte.  ^  | 
thui  +  the. 

thuid.  +  thud.  [Table  7.1 
thu'ja  oil  (thu'ja).  See  oil,| 
thuldeliche.  adv.  [AS.  yepyl- 
delice.]  Patiently.  Obs. 
thul'dy  (thnl'dT),  a.  [AS .  pyl- 
dig .]  Putient.  Obs. 
thulged,  pret.  [AS.  pyldigian 
to  endure.]  Endured.  Ohs. 
thu'li-a(thQ'lT-d),  n.  [NL.] Ox¬ 
ide  of  thulium.  See  2d  EARTH. !». 
thu'lir  (thoo'lrr),  n.  />/.;  sing. 
thulk  (thoo'l’r).  [Earlier  form 
of  Icel .pnlr.']  In  ancient  Nor¬ 
way,  a  class  of  bards  or  poets 
who  entertained  chieftains  and 
retainers  as  did  the  scalds  later, 
thu'lite  ( thfi'lTt),  n.  [/’hide + 
- ite .]  Min.  A  rose-red  variety  of 
zoisite,  found  in  Tellcmarken, 
Norway,  nnd  elsewhere,  some¬ 
times  cut  for  use  in  jewelry, 
thu’k,  thulke.  ^thilk. 
thulllch,  a.  [AS. pyllic, pgslic. 


|  OTpullic,puslic.  Cf.  thus;  -LY.] 
I  Such  ;  of  this  kind.  Ohs. 

thulr,  7i.,  sing,  of  thui.ir. 
j  thum.  v.  t.  if  i.  To  heat.  Obs. 
thum  Thumb.  Ref.  Up. 
thuman.  +  toman. 
thuman.  •fT,,K'VMAN- 
thumart.  +  foumart. 

Thumb.  Tom.  See  Tom  Thumb. 
Thumb  Bible  See  BIB1  I  2. 
thumb  bird.  The  European 
goldcrest.  Local ,  Eng. 
thumb'er  (thum'?r),  n.  One 
who  thum hB. 

thumb'kin  (thfim'kTn),  n.  = 
thumbscrew,  n.,  2. 
thum'ble  (dial,  th  ft  m'b’l, 
th<>t>m'’l),  v.  t.  To  handle  awk- 
wnrdlv.  Ohs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 
thum'bler,  //.  A  thimblerigger. 

I  Ohs.  Scot. 

thumb'less.  a.  Without  a 
thumb  ;  hence,  clumsy, 
thumb  pin.  =  thumb  tack. 
thumb  plane.  A  very  small 
carpenter’s  plane,  used  in  more 
or  less  inaccessible  places,  as  in 
moldings,  rabbets,  etc. 
thumb  pot.  Hort.  The  small¬ 
est  size  of  flower  pot,  used  for 
starting  seedlings,  etc. 
thumb'rope'  (thum'- ;  thdhm'-; 
thoom'-),  n.  A  rope  made  by 
twisting  hay  or  straw  round  the 
thumb.  Scot,  if  Dial.  Eng. 
thumd.  Thumbed.  Ref.  Sp. 
thume-  thumb. 
thum'mart.  foumart. 


thum'mel  toe  (thdUm'd).  The 

great  toe.  Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 
Thum'mim  (thurn'Ini),  n.  pi. 
flleh.  thummim.')  SeeUKiM. 
thump'er,  n.  a  One  that 
thumps,  b  Something  extra 
large  or  great;  a  stunner.  Slang. 
c  In  organs,  a  felted  horizontal 
piece  which  s  ops  the  keys  when 
they  rise,  and  keeps  them  level, 
thump'ing,  p.  pr.  5r  vb.  n.  of 
thump.  Specif.:  a.  Heavy;  big. 
Col/og.  or  Slang. 
thumpt.  Thumped.  Ref.  Sp. 
Thu'nar,  Thu'ner,  Thu'nor 
(thdo'nffr),  n.  [AS.  punor.  Cf. 
THUNDER,  Thor.]  Equivs.  of 
Donar  or  Tiior. 
thunche,  thunchen.  think. 
thun'der-and-light'ning,  n.  A 
kind  of  cloth  of  a  dark  gray 
color,  black  flecked  with  white, 
thun  der-a'tion  ( thhn/dfr-a'- 
sh?7n),  inter').  A  mild  exple¬ 
tive.  Lorn],  U.  S. 
thun'der-beat  ,  v.  t.  To  heat  as 
with  a  thunderbolt.  Obs. 
tlmn'der-blast  ,  n.  A  peal  of 
thunder.  Ohs. 

thun'der-bo  t',  v.  t.  To  assail 
with  thunderbolts.  Ohs. 
thun'der-bonne©'.  n.  A  noise 
like  thunder.  Ohs. 
thun'der-burst',  u.  A  burst  of 
thunder.  R.  [clap.  Ohs.  I 

thun'der-crack',  n.  A  thunder- 1 
thun'derd.  Thundered.  Ref.  Sp. 
thun'der-dart  ,  n.  A  thunder¬ 


bolt.  Ohs. 

thun'der-dint7,  n.  A  stroke  of 
lightning  with  thunder.  Ohs. 
thun'der-dirV,  n.  A  New  Zea¬ 
land  edible  hnsidiomycetous 
fungus  ( lleodictyon  cibarium). 
Collog.,  New  Zealand. 
thunderflone,  n.  [AS  .fan  dart.] 
=  THUN  D E R DA RT.  Ohs. 
thun'der-flow  er  (-flou'Sr),  n. 
Dial.  Eng.  a  The  stichwort. 
b  The  corn  poppy,  c  The  white 
campion. 

thun'der-ing  ly,  adv.  of  thun¬ 
dering. 

thunderleit.  n.  [Cf.  la  it  light¬ 
ning.]  A  thunderbolt;  light¬ 
ning.  Of  s. 

thun'der-less,  a.  See  -less. 
thun'der-peal',  n.  A  thunder¬ 
clap.  [Dial.  Eng.  | 

thunder  planet.  Prob..  a  comet.  | 
thunder  plant.  The  houseleek. 
thun'der-plump  .  n.  A  heavy 
;  rain  with  a  thunderstorm.  Rare, 
j  or  Scot,  if  Dial.  Eng. 

I  th un'd er-pr  oof',  a.  Proof 
ngninst  thunder, 
thunder  pumper,  a  The  Ameri¬ 
can  bittern,  b  The  fresh-water 
I  drumfish.  See  dhumfish. 
thunder  rod.  A  lightning  rod. 
Rare.  [lightning.  0^*-| 

thun'der  shot \  a.  Struck  by| 
thun'der-thump',  n.  A  thun- 
j  derholt.  Obs.  —  v.  t.  To  stun 
!  with  noise.  Obs. 
thunder  tube.  A  fulgurite. 


food,  foot ;  out,  oil ;  chair  ;  go  ;  sing,  iqk  ;  then,  thin  ;  nature,  verdure  (250) ;  K  =  ch  in  G.  icli,  ach  (144) ;  boN  ;  yet;  zh_z  in  azure. 

Full  explanations  of  Abbreviations,  Sl^ns,  etc.,  Immediately  precede  the  Vocabulary. 


Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Guide. 


THUNDERY 


2154 


THYROID 


Amphisbaenid®,  native  of  Florida;  —  so  called  because  it 
leaves  its  burrows  after  a  thundershower, 
thu'ri-ble  (thu'rT-b’l),  n.  [L.  thuribulum,  turibulum ,  fr. 
thus,  t hurts,  ius,  turis ,  frankincense,  fr.  Gr.  0uo?  a  sacrifice, 
an  ottering,  fr.  Oveiv  to  sacrifice.]  Eccl.  A  censer, 
thu'ri  fer  (-fer),  n.  [L.  thurifer ,  turifer  ;  thus  frankincense 
-j-  ferre  to  bear.]  Eccl.  One  who  carries  a  thurible, 
formerly  always  an  acolyte,  but  now  often  a  layman, 
thu-rif'i-cate  (thu-rTfOf-kat),  a.  [L.  thurificatus ,  p.  p.] 
Having  offered  incense ;  esp.,  having  offered  incense  to 
pagan  deities,  an  act  which  in  the  ancient  church  was  re¬ 
garded  as  equivalent  to  idolatry. 

Thu  rin'gi  an  (thu-rYn'jT-an),  a.  Of  or  pert,  to  Thuringia 
or  the  Thuringians  ;  specif.,  Geol.,  designating  the  upper 
division  of  the  European  Permian.  See  geology,  Chart. 
Thu-rin'gi  an,  n.  A  member  of  an  ancient  German  tribe 
which  at  the  time  of  the  great  migrations  of  nations  estab¬ 
lished  a  kingdom  near  the  center  of  Germany,  overthrown 
by  the  Franks  in  the  6th  century  ;  also,  one  of  the  people 
of  the  part  of  Germany  which  continued  to  be  called  Thu¬ 
ringia  and  included  the  region  bounded  by  Bavaria,  Saxony, 
Hesse-Nassau,  and  provinces  of  Prussia.  It  was  an  impor¬ 
tant  principality,  esp.  in  the  12th  and  13th  centuries. 
Thurs'day  (thflrz'da),  n.  [ME.  pursdei ,  porsday ,  AS. 
pures  ditg ,  fr.  the  Scand.  name  Thor  -f-  AS.  ding  day. 
Icel.  porr  Thor,  the  god  of  thunder,  is  akin  to  AS.  punor 
thunder;  cf.  AS .  punres  ding,  lit.,  day  of  thunder;  akin 
to  D.  Donderdag,  Thursday,  G.  Donnerstag,  Icel.  porsday r, 
Sw.  &  Dan.  Torsdag.  See  Thor,  thunder  ;  day.]  The 
fifth  day  of  the  week,  between  Wednesday  and  Friday, 
thus  (thus),  n.  [L.  thus ,  (us,  frankincense.  See  thurible.] 
A  crude  nearly  solid  turpentine;  —  called  also  gum  thus 
and  common  frankincense. 

thus  (thus),  ad  v.  [ME.  thus,  AS  .pus;  akin  to  OFries.  & 
OS.  thus ,  D.  dus,  E.  that ;  cf.  OHG.  sus.  See  that.]  1.  In 
this  or  that  manner,  way,  etc.;  on  this  wise. 

Thus  God  the  heaven  created,  thus  the  earth.  Milton. 

2.  To  this  degree  or  extent;  so  far;  so;  as,  thus  wise; 

thus  peaceable  ;  thus  bold  ;  thus  much.  Shak. 

3.  Because  of  this  or  that;  consequently;  hence. 

thus  and  so,  in  a  manner  stated  or  to  be  stated ;  as,  he  re¬ 
ported  that  he  had  done  thus  and.  so  in  the  matter, 
thwack  (thwSk),  V.  t.  ;  thwacked  (thwSkt) ;  thwack'ing. 
[Cf.  ME.  lhakkni  to  stroke,  AS.  pace  inn.  E.  whack.']  1.  To 
strike  with  something  flat  or  heavy  ;  to  bang;  whack. 

2.  Specif.:  Tile  Making.  To  beat  (a  half-dried  pantile)  into 
shape  (see  thwacker). 

3-  To  fill  to  overflowing  ;  to  pack.  Obs. 
thwack,  n.  A  heavy  blow  with  or  as  if  with  something 
fiat  or  heavy  ;  a  whack. 

thwack'er  (-er),  n.  One  that  thwacks  ;  specif.,  Tile.  Mak¬ 
ing,  a  wooden  implement  with  which  a  half-dried  pantile 
is  beaten,  to  take  out  any  warping  that  has  occurred, 
thwack'ing,  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  of  thwack.  —  Tile  Making. 
thwacking  frame,  a  frame  to  hold  the  tile  for  thwacking.  — 
t.  horse,  a  kind  of  table  to  elevate  a  thwacking  frame.  — 
t.  knife,  a  knife  to  trim  the  wing  of  the  thwacked  pantile. 
—  t.  atool,  a  stool  to  hold  a  thwacking  frame, 
thwaite  (thwat),  v.  [Cf.  Icel .preit  a  piece  of  land,  prob. 
akin  to  AS.  pwita  to  cut.  Cf.  doit,  thwite.]  Forest  land 
cleared  and  converted  to  tillage  ;  an  assart ;  a  field  or  piece 
of  land  used  as  a  meadow,  etc.  ;  —  now  chiefly  in  names  of 
places  in  England,  as  in  Ros/htvaite,  Stonethivaite. 
thwart  (thwdrt),  a.  [ME .pwert,  adv.,  Icel.  prert,  neut. 
of  pvcrv  athwart,  transverse,  across;  akin  to  AS .  piceorh 
perverse,  transverse,  cross,  D.  dwars ,  OHG.  dwerah,  twerh, 
G.  zwerch ,  quer,  Dan.  &  Sw.  tver  athwart,  transverse,  Sw. 
tvar  cross,  unfriendly,  Goth,  pwairhs  angry.  Cf.  queer.] 

1.  Situated  or  placed  across  something  else;  transverse; 

oblique.  “  Thwart  obliquities.”  Milton. 

2.  Obs.  or  Archaic,  a  Perverse;  stubborn;  intractable, 
b  Pert ;  saucy. 

thwart  circle,  the  ecliptic.  Obs. 

thwart,  adv.  Thwartly  ;  athwart.  (See  flat,  a.,  12.) 
thwart,  n.  1.  Opposition.  Obs. 

2.  Naut.  A  rower’s  seat  reaching  athwart  a  boat. 

3.  Shipbuilding.  One  of  the  short  crosspieces  supporting 
the  stages  and  secured  to  one  or  two  of  the  uprights  erected 
alongside  of  a  vessel  in  process  of  construction. 


thwart  (thwdrt),  v.  t. ;  thwart'ed;  thwart'ing.  1.  To 
move  or  pass  through  or  across,  us,  an  arrow  thwarts  the 
air.  Obs. 

2.  To  interpose  ;  as,  to  thwart  a  shield  before  one.  Obs. 

3.  To  cross;  to  place  crosswise.  Rare. 

4.  To  oppose  or  battle,  as  a  purpose ;  to  run  counter  to  ; 
to  contravene ;  hence,  to  frustrate  or  defeat. 

If  crooked  fortune  had  not  thwarted  me.  Shak. 

Syn.  — See  frustrate. 

thwart,  v.  i.  [See  thwart,  a.]  Rare.  1.  To  move  or  go 
in  an  oblique  or  crosswise  manner. 

2.  Hence,  to  be  in  opposition  ;  clash  ;  quarrel. 

Pules  that  militate  and  thwart  with  eueli  other  Blackstone. 
thwart'er  (thw6r'ter),  n.  [See  thwart,  v.  &  a.  ;  in  sense 
2  prob.  from  a  distortion  of  the  neck.]  1.  One  that  thwarts. 
2-  Far.  A  disease  in  sheep,  indicated  by  shaking,  trem¬ 
bling,  or  convulsive  motions. 

thwart'ing,  vb.  n.  of  thwart.  Hence  :  n.  Crookedness  ; 
twisting;  indirectness ;  also,  perverseness,  as  of  disposition, 
thwart'ing,  p.  pr.  of  thwart.  Hence:  a.  Perverse;  contra¬ 
dictory;  also,  Obs.,  of  eyes,  crossed.  —  thwart'ing  ly,  adv. 
thy  (thi),  pron.  it*  a.  [ME.  thy,  thi ,  shortened  fr.  thin.  See 
thine,  thou.]  Of,  or  belonging  to,  thee  ;  —  used  always  at- 
tributivcly,  and  now  chiefly  in  the  solemn  or  grave  style, 
in  poetry,  and  among  the  Friends,  or  Quakers.  See  thine. 
Thy  is  used  as  the  possessive  case  of  thou,  or  as  a  posses¬ 
sive  adj.  pron.  of  the  2d  purs,  sing.,  denoting :  a  Simple  pos¬ 
session. 

These  are  thy  glorious  works.  Parent  of  good.  Milton. 
b  The  agent  or  object  of  an  action;  — with  the  force  of  a 
subjective  or  objective  genitive ;  as,  thy  rising  ;  thy  guide. 
Thy'iad  (thi'ySd;  -ad),  n.  ;  pi.  Thyiads  (-y5dz  ;  -adz)  or 
Thyiades  (thi-I'd-dez).  [L.  Thyias,  -ad is,  fr.  Gr.  ©ota?, 
©i/tif,  a  Bacchante.]  Gr.  Refig.  One  of  a  group  of  Attic 
and  Delphian  women  devoted  to  the  orgiastic  worship  of 
Dionysus,  celebrated  every  other  year  at  Parnassus, 
thy'ine  wood  (thl'Tn).  [Gr.  £  Xov  BJivov,  fr.  Ouivos,  adj., 
pertaining  to  the  tree  Ov  a  or  Ov  x,  an  African  tree  with 
sweet-smelling  wood.]  The  fragrant  and  beautiful  wood 
of  the  sandarac  tree. 

The  possession  of  thyine  wood  was  supposed  to  bring  good  luck, 
and  its  sacredness  arose  from  the  fact  that  from  it  was  produced 


183),  n. 


F.  Litchfield. 

[Gr.  05Aa£  a  sack, 


the  incense  used  by  the  priests. 

thy 'la-cine  (tlh'ld-sin  ;  -.-nil ; 
pouch.]  A  carnivorous  dasy- 
urine  marsupial  ( Thylacynus 
cynocephalus )  of  Tasmania, 
slightly  larger  than  a  fox 
and  of  doglike  appearance. 

It  is  smooth  -  haired  and 
grayish  brown,  with  con¬ 
spicuous  black  bands  on 
the  hinder  half  of  the  back 
and  the  base  of  the  tapering 
tail.  It  is  destructive  to 
sheep,  and  has  been  nearly 
exterminated.  Called  also  Tasmanian  u  olf. 
thyme  (tlm),  n.  [ME.  tyme,  OF.  tym,  F.  thym,  L.  thymum , 
Gr. Oupov,  6v/xos\  cf.Bueiv 
to  sacrifice,  Ovot  a  sacri¬ 
fice,  offering,  incense;  — 
perh.  so  named  because 
used  in  sacrifices.]  a  Any 
mint  of  the  genus  Thy¬ 
mus.  The  common  garden 
thyme  ( T .  vulgaris)  is  a 
pungent  aromatic,  used 
in  seasoning  and  soups. 

The  common  wild  creeping 
thyme  is  T.  serpyllum  .  b 
With  qualifying  word,  any 
of  various  other  plants,  as 
basil  thyme ,  horse  thyme. 

Thym  e-lse'a  (thtin'e-le'- 
d;  thi'me-),n.  [L.,  akind 
of  plant,  Gr.  BvpeXaia  ;  BJ- 
pos,  -pov  thyme  -j-  eAata  oli 
genus  of  European  and  Asiatic  herbs  and  undershrubs,  type 
of  the  Thymeheace®,  having  small  sessile  apetalous  flowers, 
the  calyx  having  a  spreading  border  and  usually  persistent. 


( Thymic 


Rower. 


Thym'e  lae-a'ce-ae  (thTm'e-le-a'se-e),  n.pl.  [NL.]  Rot.  A 
family  of  tough-barked  trees,  shrubs,  and  herbs  typifying 
the  order  Thyinekeales.  They  have  entire  leaves  and  cap¬ 
itate  apetalous  flowers  succeeded  by  drupaceous  or  capsu¬ 
lar  fruit.  There  are  38  genera  and  over  400  species,  natives 
of  temperate  climates  mainly  in  the  Old  World.  Thyme - 
Una,  Daphne,  Pimelea,  and  Dirca  are  the  most  important 
genera.  —  thym  e  laa  a'ceous  (-shfts),  a. 

Thym'e-laa-a'les  (-lez),  7i. />/.  [NL.]  Rot.  A  small  order 

of  archichlamydeous  dicotyledonous  plants,  mostly  shrubs 
and  trees,  having  apetalous  flowers  and  a  single  ovule, 
thym'e-le  (thTm'c-le),  77.  [L.,fr.  Gr.  OvpeAri.]  Gr.Antiq. 
An  altar,  esp.  the  small  altar  of  Dionysus  standing  in  the 
middle  of  the  orchestra  of  a  theater, 
thy-mel'i-ci  (thi-mSl'T-si),  n.  pi.  [L.,  sing,  thymelicus,  fr. 
Gr.  OipcAiKos  of  the  thymele.]  Gr.  Antiq.  The  chorus 
in  the  theater,  which  dances  around  the  thymele. 
thym'ic  (tim'Tk),  a.  Pert,  to,  or  derived  from,  thyme, 
thymic  acid,  thymol. 

thy'mic  (tlu'mfk),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  thymus  gland, 
thymic  acid,  Chem.,  an  acid  obtained  by  heating  the  nu¬ 
cleic  (adenylic)  acid  of  the  thymus  gland  with  water, 
fchy'mine  (thi'mln ;  -men),  n.  Al»o  thy'min.  Chem.  A 
crystalline  substance,  CriHr,N,0.,,  got  on  decomposition  of 
the  nucleic  (adenylic)  acid  of  the  thymus  gland,  and  from 
spermatozoa  of  fishes.  It  is  a  methyl  derivative  of  uracil, 
thym'ol  (tlm'ol ;  -51),  n.  [thyme -ol.]  Chem.  A  white 
crystalline  substance,  C10H1:iOH,  of  a  pleasant  aromatic 
odor  and  strong  antiseptic  properties,  occurring  in  oil  of 
thyme  and  in  other  essential  oils.  It  is  a  phenol  deriva¬ 
tive  of  ordinary  cymene  and  is  isomeric  with  carvacrol. 
Thy'mus  (thi'nms),  77.  [NL.  See  thyme.]  Rot.  A  large 
genus  of  Old  World  mints  having  small  entire  leaves  and 
vertieillastrate  flowers,  the  calyx  and  corolla  being  2-lipped, 
thy'mus,  n.,  or,  more  commonly,  thymus  gland  or  thymus 
body.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  flu/uos.]  A  nut.  A  ductless  gland  of 
uncertain  function,  developed  from  the  epithelium  of  one 
or  more  gill  clefts  of  the  embryo,  and  present,  at  least  in  the 
young,  in  nearly  all  vertebrates.  In  man  it  lies  in  the  upper 
part  of  the  thorax  and  lower  part  of  the  throat.  It  disap¬ 
pears  or  becomes  rudimentary  in  the  adult.  In  lambs  and 
calves  it  is  one  of  the  glands  called  sweetbread. 
thy'mus,  a.  Pert;  to.  or  designating,  the  thymus  gland, 
thym'y  (tlm'T).  a.  Aoounding  or  fragrant  with  thyme, 
thy're-o-  (thi're-o-),  thy're-  (thi're-),  thy'ro-  (thi'ro-). 
Combining  forms  used  to  indicate  connection  with ,  or  rela¬ 
tion  to,  the  thyroid  body,  or  the  thyroid  cartilage. 
thy  ro-ar  y  te'noid  (-5r'T-te'noid ;  -d-rTt'e-noid),  a.  Anat. 
Connecting  the  thyroid  and  arytenoid  cartilages  of  the 
larynx.—  thyro-arytenoid  folds  or  ligaments,  either  of  two 

{>airs  of  elastic  ligaments  of  the  larynx.  'They  are  covered 
>y  folds  of  mucous  membrane.  The  superior  pair  form  the 
false  vocal  cords,  the  inferior  the  true  vocal  cords.  See 
vocal  cords,  larynx. —  t.  muscle,  a  muscle  lying  parallel 
to,  and  on  the  outer  side  of,  each  true  vocal  cord, 
thy'ro-ar'y-te-noi'de  us  (-Sr'T-te-noi'de-ws),  n.  [NL.] 
Anat.  The  thyro-arytenoid  muscle, 
thyro-glos'sal  (-glos'ftl),  a.  \_thyro-  +  Gr.  yAmaaa  tongue.] 
Anat.  HI-  Zool.  Pert,  to  the  thyroid  gland  and  tongue  ;  des¬ 
ignating  a  duct  in  the  embryo  which  is  a  remainder  of  the 
invagination  by  which  the  median  thyroid  gland  is  formed, 
thy'ro-hy'al  (,-hi'al),  n.  Anat.  d‘  Zool.  The  greater  coinu 
of  the  hyoid  bone. 

thy  ro  hy'oid  (-hl'oid),  a.  1.  Anat.  a  Connecting  the 
thyroid  cartilage  of  the  larynx  and  the  hyoid  bone;  as,  the 
thyrohyoid  muscle  and  thyrohyoid  ligaments.  Of  the  lat  ter 
there  are  a  pair  of  lateral  ones  and  a  middle  one  ;  the  middle 
is  broad  and  is  called  the  thyrohyoid  membrane,  b  Per¬ 
taining  to  the  thyrohyoid  muscle;  as,  the  thyrohyoid  nerve, 
a  branch  of  the  hypoglossal  nerve. 

2.  Embryol.  Designating,  or  pertaining  to,  the  first  bran¬ 
chial  arch  (third  postoral  visceral  arch), 
thy 'r Old  (thl'roid),  a.  [Gr.  BvpeoeiSy'i  shield-shaped  ;  Ovpeos 
a  large,  oblong  shield  (fr.  Ovpa  a  door)  -f-  etSos  form  :  cf. 
F.  thyroid e,  thyredide.]  Literally,  shield-shaped;  —  used 
only  in  certain  Anat.  terms,  esp.  :  1.  Designating,  or  pert, 
to,  a  large  ductless  gland  (the  thyroid  gland  or  body)  below 
the  pharynx  or  in  the  neck.  In  man  it  lies  close  to  the 
larynx  and  contains  epithelium-lined  vesicles  filled  with  a 
colloid  substance.  The  thyroid  gland  occurs  in  all  classes 


thun'der-y  (thdn'dPr-Y),  a.  Col- 
log.  a  Sounding  like  thunder, 
b  Accompanied  with,  or  indicat¬ 
ing,  thunder ;  thunderous,  c 
Cross  :  angry-looking. 
thun'drous  (-d  r  ii  s).  V  a  r.  of 
THUNDEROUS.  [NAR.I 

Thu'ner  (tf'io'nPr).  Var.  of  Do-| 
thunge  ( thtSnzh,  thdfmzh),  n.  A 
hollow  sound.  Dial.  Enu.  —  v. 
j.  To  thump;  hang.  Dial.  Eng. 
thunk  (thfii)k  ;  thdbijk),  n.  A 
leather  thong.  Dial.  Eng. 
thunne  +  thin. 
thun'ner  (th0n'5(r;  th<?bn'?(r). 
Scot.  &  dial.  Eng.  var.  of  th UN¬ 
DER.  [of  it  nm  | 

thun'ny  (thhn'Y),  u.  Hare  var. | 
Thu'nor  (tdo'nOr).  Var.  of  Do¬ 
na  k. 

thunre.  4*  thunder. 
thunret.  Obs.  pret.  of  thunder. 
thunwangew/.  [AS. pirn  wangle).'] 
A  temple  (of  the  head).  Obs. 
thuong.  +  thong. 
thur.  f  THROUGH.  [THIR.I 
thur(thoor).  Dial.  Eng.  var.  of  | 
thure,  »/.  [L.  thus,  thuris,  tus, 
turis.]  Frankincense.  Obs. 
thuregh.  +  thorough. 
thurfe.a.  [Cf.  Icel. pnrfi,purfa.] 
Needful.  Obs.  [*f  th  hough.  I 
thurg.thurge,  thurgh.  thurghe.  i 
thurgeout,  thurghout.  + 

THROUGHOUT.  [FARE.  Obs.  I 

thurghfare,  u.  =  thorough-! 
thurn.  +  through,  prep. 
thurhfere.  +  rHROUQHFARE. 
thurhseon.  througiisek. 
thurhsoht.  Obs.  p.  p.  of 
throughseek. 

thuribule,  n.  [L.  thuribulum.  1 
A  thurible.  Obs. 
thu-rib'u-ler  (thfl-rtb'fi-ler).  u. 
A  thurifer.  It.  [thurible.  A’.l 
thu  rlb'u-lunK-lfinD.n.  [L.)  a| 
thu-rif'er-ous  ( -r  T  f '5  r-»I  s),  a. 
[See  thurifer.]  Producing  or 
bearing  frankincense.  [Oos.l 
thu-rif'lc(-Tk),a.  Thuriferous.  | 


thu'rl-fy  (tha'rT-fl),  v.  i.fr  t.  [L. 
thus ,  t hurts,  incense  4-  E.  -/»/.] 
To  cense.  —  thu  ri-fi-ca'tion 
(-fY-ka'shun).w.  Both  Obs.  or  R. 
thu  ril'e-gous  (thtl-rTKt-g<7s),G. 
[L.  thurilegus,  turileyus.]  Gath¬ 
ering  frankincense.  Obs. 
thu-rin'gite  (t  h  fl-r  Yn'j  1 1),  n. 
[From  Thuringia ,  where  it  is 
found.]  Min.  A  hydrous  sili¬ 
cate  of  aluminium  and  iron,  oc¬ 
curring  as  an  aggregation  of 
minute  scales  having  an  olive- 
green  color  and  pearly  luster. 
Thu'rl-o  (thn'rl-o),  n.  A  fool¬ 
ish  rival  to  Valentine  in  Shake¬ 
speare’s  ‘‘Two  Gentlemen  of 
Verona.”  (vars.  of  thirl. I 
thurl.thurle.  Ohs.  or  dial.  Eng.| 
thurlepolle,/i.  A  whirlpool.  Obs. 
thurlunge.  +  thirling. 
thurm  (tliftrm),  r.  t.  Cabinet- 
making.  To  work  (a  table  leg, 
molding,  etc.)  with  saw  and 
chisel  across  the  grain,  so  as  to 
produce,  esp.  in  an  upright 
square  member,  patterns  like 
those  produced  by  turning, 
thurn.  Dial.  Eng.  var.  of  thorn. 
thur'o  Thorough.  Ref.  S/>. 
thur'rock  (thfir'itk),  n.  [AS. 
pnrmc  the  hold  of  a  ship.] 

1.  The  hold  of  a  shin.  Obs. 

2.  A  drain.  Dial.  Eng. 
thur'row  (thnr'u)  Dial.  Eng. 

var.  of  FURROW. 

Thur*.  Abbr.  Thursday, 
thurse  (thOrs).  n.  [AS  purs 
demon.]  a  A  giant.  Obs.  b  A 
wicked  spirit  or  apparition.  Obs. 
ere.  in  place  names. 
thurse'hole',  n.  Also  thurse'- 
house  .  [thurse  4-  hale,  house.] 
A  vault  in  a  rock  or  hill.  Obs. 
thurst  OI>8.  or  Scot.  &  dial.  Eng. 
var.  of  THRUST;  pret.  of  THAR, 
thurste.  f  thirst. 
thurt  (thQt  ;  thftt).  Dial.  Eng. 

THVVART:  pret.  of  thar. 
tnurthout.  ^  throughout. 


thuruh.  thuruth.  ^  thorough,  thwart'man  (thwOrt'mdn),  v. 
thurven.  Obs.  intin.  of  tiiar,  v.  Muut.  A  rower  :  esp.,  a  rower  in 
thurw.  thurwe.  +  through.  n  naval  cutter  or  whaleboat, 
thus,  thuse  +  this,  thf.sk.  thwart'-marks',  u.  pi.  Naut. 
thusand.  thusend.  thusende,  Objects  on  land  which,  when  in 
thusent.  +  thousand.  range,  mark  a  safe  course,  a  reef, 


thusendfald.  +  thousandfold. 
thus 'gate',  adv.  Also  thus'- 
gates'.  In  this  way  ;  thus.  Obs. 
thus'much',  adv.  To  this  de¬ 
gree  or  quantity  Obs.  [Hum.  I 
thu*'ness,n.  See  -N  ess.  R.  exc.\ 
thussand.  +  thousand. 
thus 'sock  TUSSOCK, 
thussone,  adv.  So  soon  ;  at  this 
very  time.  Obs. 
thuster.  thustre.  +  tii ester, 
thusund.  -sunde  +  thousand. 
thus'wise  (thus' wTzx),  adv. 
'I'hus.  Rare.  [ner.  Obs.  i 

thus'with',  adv.  In  this  man-1 

thut.  +  THAT. 

thuvele,  n.  [AS .pyfel.]  A  bush; 
thicket.  Ohs. 

Thu'ya(thQ'y«),  n.  Bot.  Syn. 
var.  of  Thuja. 

thu'yin  (-yYn).  Var.  of  thujin. 
Thuyop'sis  (thiV-yCp'sTs),  n. 
Hot.  Syn.  var.  of  Th ujousis. 
thwackt.  Thwacked.  Ref.  Sp. 
Thwack'um  ( t  h  w  a  k'lt  m ),  n. 
See  Square.  Mr.  [shad,  l.l 
thwaite  shad  (thwat).  See| 
thwang  ( thw&ng).  Obs.  or  Scot. 
&  dial.  Eng.  var.  of  thong. 
thwang  (thwang),  v.  t.  »•  [See 
thong. J  To  beat  or  be  flogged. 
Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 
thwarle,  a.  Prob..  twisted.  Obs. 
thwart,  prep.  [See thwart,  a.; 
cf.  athwart.]  Archaic  or  Dial 

1.  Across;  athwart. 

2.  Across  from  ;  opposite  to. 
thwart'ed-ly,  adv  of  thwarted , 

p.  p. 

thwart'er  (thwar't?r).  prep. 
Athwart  ;  crosswise.  Scot. 
thwart'er,  v.  t.  To  thwart;  also, 
to  till  ( land  )  crosswise.  Scot. 
thwart'ly,  adv.  of  thwart. 


etc.  Rat 
thw'irt'ness,?/.  See-NESs.  [Ob*.  I 
thwart  out ',adv.  Completely.! 
thwart'o  ver,  a.  [Cf.  thwart, 
adv.;  over.]  Obs.  or  Dial. 
Eng.  a  Transverse  ;  cross,  b 
Perverse  :  also,  self-willed, 
thwart'ship.  <>.  Non/.  Lying, 
or  leading,  athwartships  ;  as,  a 
thwartshij)  spar  or  tackle.  — 
thwart'ships.  adv.  [-wise.  /?.| 
thwart'wise'  (-wlz'),  a.  See| 
thwerl.  +  twirl. 
thwerte.  ^  thwart. 
thwey.  ^  twey. 

Thwing’s  law  (twingz).  [After 
C.  lb  Thiring  ^b.lHUO).  American 
physicist.]  Elec.  The  empiri¬ 
cal  law  that  for  many  substances 
the  specific  inductive  capacity 
is  about  2.(5  times  the  density, 
thwite  (thwTt),i\  t.  [AS.pwitan. 
See  whittle;  cf.  thwaite  a 
piece  of  land.]  To  cut  ;  carve. 
Obs.  or  Scot.  V  Dial.  Eng. 
th  wit 'tie  (thwtt'’l),  r.  t.  [See 
THWITE,  whittle.]  To  cut  or 
whittle. —  a.  =  whittle,  a 
knife.  Both  Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 
T.  H  W.  M.  Abbr.  Trinity 
High-Water  Mark, 
thwong.  n.  [AS.  pwang.]  A 
thong.  Obs. 

thwonged.  a.  Thonged.  Obs. 
thwori  (t  h  w  6  r  1).’  Var.  of 
WHORL. 

thwort.  +  thwart. 
thye.  4*  thigh 

Thy  es'te-an  (thl-rg'tf-dn),  a. 
Also  Thy-es'ti-an  (tY-rfn).  [L. 
Thyesteus,  fr.  Gr.  ©veoTTj?  Thy- 
estes.]  Of  or  pert,  to  Thyestes. 
—  Thyestean  banquet,  a  banquet 
at  which  human  flesh  is  eaten. 


Thy-es'tes  (thT-fs'tez),  n.  [1^., 
fr.  Gr.  ©ue'a-TTfs.]  See  Atreus. 
thy  la  ci'tis  (thT'lti-sT'tYs),  n. 
[Nl^.iGr.^uAaf  a  pouch  4-  -itis.] 
Med.  Inflammation  of  the  oil- 
secreting  glands  of  the  skin. 
Thyla-co'le-o  (-k5'l?-6),  n. 
[NL.;  Gr.  0v\aKO<;  sack  4-  Ae<ou 
lion.]  lfaleon.  A  genus  of  huge 
Australian  marsupials  suppos¬ 
edly  carnivorous,  but  showing 
relationship  to  herbivores. 

Thy  lac'y-nus,  or  Thy-lac'i-nua 
(thl-las'T-nOs  ;  thl'leV-sI'niZB),  n. 
[NL.J  Zobl.  The  genus  consist¬ 
ing  of  the  thylacine. 
thym-ac 'e-tin  (tTm-fis'?-tYn ),  n. 
[thymol  4-  aeeto-  4-  -in.]  Chem. 
A  white  crystalline  substance, 
CMH2i02N,  having  the  same  re¬ 
lation  to  thymol  as  phenacetin 
to  phenol,  used  as  a  hypnotic. 
Thy-mal'lns  (th  T-m  ft  l'fi  s),  n. 
[NL.,  fr.  Gr.  Ovp.a\\o> ;  an  un¬ 
known  fish.]  Zobl.  The  genus 
constituted  by  the  graylings, 
thym 'ate  (tTm'at),  n.  *  Chem.  A 
salt  of  thymol  in  its  capacity  of 
a  weak  acid, 
thyme.  +  time. 
thyme  camphor.  Thymol, 
thyme  dodder.  Clover  dodder, 
thy-mel'i-cal  (thl-mel'Y-kdfl),  a. 
Pertaining  to  thymelici.  Ohs. 
thym'ene  (tlm'en),  n.  Chem.  A 
liquid  terpene  in  oil  of  thyme, 
thyme  oil  See  oil.  Table  /. 
thym  i-o'sis  (thYm'Y-Q'sTs;  thl'- 
mY-),  n.  [NL.  ;  Gr.  Buynov  wart 
4-  - osis .1  Med.  Frambcesia. 
thymmill.  +  thimble. 
thym'ol  ize  (tTm'6-lIz),  v.  t.  To 
impregnate  with  thymol, 
thy-xnop'a-thy  (thY-mBp'd-thY), 
n.  [thym us  gland  4-  -pa thy.] 

Med.  a  Any  mental  disorder, 
b  Any  disease  of  the  thymus 
gland.  [thyme.  ‘Ohs.  I 

thym'ous  (tTm'i7s),*a.  Full  ofl 


thym'yl  (tlm'Yl),  n.  [thyme  4- 
-///.)  (try.  Chem.  The  univalent 
radical  CjoHja.of  which  thy  mo' 
is  the  hydroxide.  —  thy-myl'ic 
(tl-mYl'Yk),  a. 

thyne.  +  th en,  thence  ;  thin. 
thynk.  +  thing. 
thy'ra-den  (t  h  T'rd-d  P  n),  n. 
[thyro-  4-  Gr.  aSyv gland.  1  Med. 
The  dried  extract  of  the  thyroid, 
gland  used  internally  or  hypo¬ 
dermically  in  diseases  of  that 
gland  and  in  obesity  and  affec¬ 
tions  of  the  skin, 
thyree.  thurse. 
thyre-.  SeeTiivnEO-. 
thv  re  o-ad  e  ni'tis  (th  I'rP-O- 
ft  d't-n  Y't  I  s),  n.  [NL.l  Med. 
Inflammation  of  the  thyroid 
gland  ;  thyroiditis, 
thy  re-o-an  ti-tox'in  (-2  n'tY- 
tCk'sYn),  n.  Physiol.  Chem.  A 
substance  obtained  from  the 
thyroid  gland,  believed  by  some 
to  be  its  active  principle, 
thy're  old  (thT'rP-oia),  a.  8f  n. 
Anat.  'Thyroid.  Rare. 
thy  re  oid  ec'to-my  (-P  k't  5- 
ml),  n.  Stag.  Thyroidectomy, 
thy're-o  pro'te-in( -C-prO' t?-Yn ), 
n.  [thyreo- +  protein.]  Phys¬ 
iol.  Chem.  1'he  protein  constitu¬ 
ent  of  the  thyroid  gland.  Cf. 

T  H  YROOLOBULIN. 

thy  To-an' ti-tox'in.  Var.  of 

THYREO -ANTITOXIN. 

thy'ro-cele  (thY'ru-sel).  n.  [thy¬ 
ro-  4-  -eele.]  Med.  A  tumor  of 
the  thyroid  gland  ;  goiter, 
thy'ro-ep  i  g’ot'tic.  a.  Anat. 
Connecting  the  thyroid  carti¬ 
lage  and  epiglottis, 
t  hy'ro-ep  i-gl  ot-ti  d'e  an.a. 
Anat.  Thyro-epiglottic 
thy'ro-glob'u-lin,  n.  [ thyro-  4- 
glifoulin.]  Physiol.  Chem.  A 
substance  exhibiting  the  gen¬ 
eral  properties  of  the  globulins, 
obtained  from  the  aqueous  ex¬ 
tract  of  the  thyroid  gland. 


ale,  senate,  care,  ftm,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofa  ;  eve,  Svent,  find,  reefint,  maker ;  Ice,  ill  j  old,  ftbey,  orb,  Sdd,  s6ft,  connect ;  use,  unite,  fim,  fip,  circus,  menu ; 

||  Foreign  Word.  +  Obsolete  Variant  of.  4- combined  with.  =  equals. 


THYROID 
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TICKET 


of  craniate  vertebrates,  and  is  considered  homologous  with 
the  endostyle  of  tunicates.  It  arises  as  a  ventral  outgrowth 
of  the  pharynx.  Commonly  two  lateral  outgrowths  also 
appear,  forming  accessory  thyroid  glands  or  uniting  with  the 
median  one  asm  man.  Hypertrophy  of  the  thyroid  gland 
is  called  goiter.  The  secretion  of  the  thyroid  gland  is  im¬ 
portant  in  metabolism  and  growth.  disturbances  in  its 
junctions  causing  cretinism,  inyxcedema,  and  exophthal¬ 
mic  goiter.  Cf.  PARATHYROID. 

2  Designating,  or  pert,  to,  the  chief  cartilage  of  the  larynx, 
thyroid  arteries,  arteries  supplying  not  only  the  thyroid 
gland,  but  many  muscles  and  other  structures  of  the  front 
ot  the  neck.  The  superior  thyroid  arises  from  the  external 
carotid  below  the  hyoid  bone ;  the  inferior  thyroid,  from 
the  thyroid  axis.  —  t.  axis,  a  short,  thick  trunk  arising  from 
the  subclavian,  and  dividing  almost  immediately  into  the 
inferior  thyroid,  the  suprascapular,  and  the  transversalis 
colli  arteries.  —  t.  dislocation,  Surg.,  dislocation  of  the 
thigh  bone  into  the  thyroid  foramen.  —  t.  extract  Med 
a  preparation  from  the  thyroid  gland  of  animals,  used  iii 
myxcedema, cretinism, etc.  —  t.  foramen,  the  obturator  fora- 
men-  —  t.  ganglion,  the  middle  of  the  three  cervical  ganglia 
of  each  side.  —  t.  veins,  veins  carrying  blood  from  tlie  thy¬ 
roid  gland  and  other  structures  of  the  front  of  the  neck. 
The  superior  and  middle  pairs  open  into  the  internal  jugu¬ 
lars,  the  inferior  pair  into  the  innominate  veins, 
tliy'roid  (thl'roid),  n.  The  thyroid  gland,  cartilage,  or 
other  part. 


thy  roid  ec'to  my  (tln'roid-Sk'to-mT),  n.  [thyroid  -f  -ec- 
tomy .]  .  Surg.  Excision  of  the  thyroid  gland,  an  operation 
producing  marked  disturbance  of  bodily  functions, 
thy-roi'din  (thi-roi'dTn),  n.  [thyroid  -j-  -m.]  Med.  a 
Thyraden.  b  An  iodine-free  principle,  obtained  from  the 
thyroids  of  sheep,  used  medicinally  like  thyraden. 
thyrse'flow  er  (thGrs'fiou'er),  n.  [See  thyp.sus  ;  flower.] 
Any  acauthaceous  plant  of  the  genus  Odontonema,  the  scar¬ 
let  tiovversof  which  are  usually  in  thyrsi  or  dense  racemes. 
Thyr'sls  (thGr'bis),  n.  [L.,  fr.  Gr.  @up<ri<».]  A  herdsman 
in  Theocritus;  also,  a  shepherd  in  Vergil’s  seventh  Eclogue, 
who  has  a  poetical  contest  with  Cory  don  ;  hence,  in  mod¬ 
ern  pastorals,  any  shepherd  or  rustic, 
thyr'sold  (thGr'soid)  la.  [Gr.  0vpo-o<?iS>i?  ; 
thyr  soi'dal  (ther-soi'dal)  i  thyrsus  -f-  e!5o?  form,  shape  : 
cf.  F.  thyrsoide.~\  Bot.  Having  somewhat  the  form  of  a 
thyrsus  ;  as,  a  thyrsoid  panicle. 

thyr'sus  (tliGr'sus),  n.  ;  pi.  -SI  (-si).  [L.,  fr.  Gr.  6vp<xo<;. 
Cf.  torso.]  1.  A  staff  entwined  with  ivy,  and  surmounted 
by  a  pine  cone,  or  by  a  buneli  of  vine  or  ivy  leaves  with 
grapes  or  berries.  It  is  an  attribute  of  Bacchus,  and  of 
the  satyrs  and  others  engaging  in  Bacchic  rites. 

2.  Bot.  A  form  of  mixed  inflorescence  in  which  the  main 


axis  is  indeterminate,  or  racemose,  and  the  secondary  and 
later  axes  are  determinate,  or  cymose.  The  lilac  and 
horse-chestnut  afford  examples. 

Thy'Sl-nop'ter-a  (thi'sd-nSp'ter-d  ;  thTs'd-),  u.pl.  [NL.  ; 
Gr.  06aa iok  a  fringe  -}-  mepov  a  wing.]  Zool .  A  division 
of  insects  constituted  by  the  thrips.  It  is  usually  con¬ 
sidered  a  distinct  order,  but  sometimes  included  in  the 
Hemiptera.  Physopoda  is  a  syn.  —  thy  sa  nop'ter  an 
(-&n),  a.  &  n  —  thy  sa  nop'ter  ous  (  as),  a. 

Thy'sa-nu'ra  (thl'sd-nu'rd  ;  this'd-),  n. 
pi.  [NL.;  Gr.  Ovaavos  fringe  -f-ovpa  tail  ] 

Zool.  a  An  order  of  wingless  ametabolic 
insects  with  setiforra  caudal  appendages 
bent  under  the  body  or  projecting  as  bris¬ 
tles.  It  comprises  the  Cinura,  or  bristle- 
tails,  and  the  Collembola,  or  springtails.  b 
More  narrowly,  the  Cinura.  — thy  sa-nu'- 
ran  (-rftn),  a.  d ;  n.  —  thy  sa  nu'ri-form 
(-rt-fffrm),  a.  —  thysa-nu'rous  (- tub ),  a. 
thy  self'  (tM-sSlf'),/D‘0/i.  An  emphasized 
form  of  the  personal  pronoun  of  the  second 
person  singular.  Like  thou ,  it  occurs  now 
only  in  archaic,  solemn,  or  poetical  style, 
among  the  Friends,  or  Quakers,  or  in  dial. 

Eng.  Its  uses  are:  1.  For  emphasis  :  a  As 
simple  objective;  as,  here  is  one  for  My-  One  of  the  Thy- 
self.  b  In  apposition  with  thou  or  thee  ;  as,  samira,  Machi- 
thou  thyself  Shalt  go.  C  As  a  subject  110111-  u c lie n! arJetl’ 

illative.  “Thyself  shall  see  the  act.”  ° 

Shak.  d  As  a  predicate  nominative,  often  with  the  force 
of  by  thyself,  alone  ;  as,  thou  shalt  go  thyself. 

2.  Thy  true  normal  self  or  condition.  Cf.  himself,  2. 

3.  As  a  reflexive.  “  Thou  to  thyself  wast  cruel.”  Milton. 
ggiP*  Thyself  is  often  divided,  as  in  “  thy  own  self,"  being 
treated  as  possessive  and  noun.  See  self,  1. 

tiao  (tyou),  7i.  [Chin.  tiao*.]  A  Chinese  money  of  ac¬ 
count  equal  to  one  thousand  cash  of  account.  It  is  equiva¬ 
lent  to  460-500  cash  coins,  the  standard  value  being  480. 
ti-a'ra  (ti-a'  rd ;  te-a'rd),  n.  [L.,  fr.  Gr.  rt apa,  rtapas  ;  of 
Persian  origin.]  1.  A  form  of  headdress  worn  by  the  ancient 
Persians.  According  to  Xenophon,  the  royal  tiara  was  en¬ 
circled  with  a  diadem,  and  was  high  and  erect,  while  those 
of  the  people  were  flexible,  or  had  rims  turned  over. 

2.  The  Pope’s  triple  crown.  It  was  at  first  a  round,  high, 
pointed  cap,  richly  jeweled,  but  was  afterward  encom¬ 
passed  with  a  crown,  later  with  a  second,  and  finally  with 
a  third,  symbolizing  the  threefold  papal  sovereignty  (tem¬ 


poral,  spiritual  and  purgatorial),  and  surmounted  with 
globe  and  cross.  Hence,  fig.,  the  papal 
dignity. 

3.  A  crownlike  head  ornament ;  a  frontlet 
or  coronet  ;  as,  a  tiara  of  pearls, 
ti-a'raed  (ti-a'rdd ;  te-a'-),  a.  Wearing  a 
tiara. 

Ti'a-rel'la  (ti'd-rSl'd),  n.  [NL.,  dim.  of 
tiara.  See  tiara.]  Bot.  A  small  genus 
of  chiefly  North  American  saxifragaceous 
herbs  having  mostly  basal,  long-petioled, 
palmately  lobed  or  divided  leaves  and  a 
slender  raceme  of  delicate  white  flowers  with  a  1 -celled 
ovary  and  basal  placenta4.  See  false  miterwort. 
Ti-bet'an  (ti-b8t'dn  ;  tib'St-),  u.  Of  or  pert,  to  Tibet  or  the 
Tibetans  ;  designating,  or  relating  to,  the  type  of  polyandry 
prevalent  among  the  Tibetans.  Tibetan  polyandry  is  that 
form  in  which  the  husbands  are  brothers.  It  is  contrasted 
with  Nair  polyandry.  Cf .  PUNaluan.—  Tibetan  mastiff,  one 
of  a  breed  of  very  large,  powerful,  rough-coated  dogs,  with 
small  drooping  ears,  bushy  tail,  and  black  or  black-and- 
tan  hair,  kept  by  natives  of  parts  of  central  Asia. 

Ti  bet'an,  //.  1.  A  member  of  the  native  race  of  Tibet, 

which  constitutes  a  distinct  Mongolian  type,  modified  in 
the  west  and  south  by  intermixture  with  Indian  peoples, 
and  in  the  east  with  Chinese.  The  purest  Tibetans  are 
about  five  feet  five  inches  in  height,  brachycephalic,  with 
wavy  hair,  brown  or  hazel  eyes,  ami  skin  tawny  brown  to 
white  ;  the  beard  is  scant  and  the  nose  either  flat  or  prom¬ 
inent.  They  are  strong,  energetic,  abstinent,  and  endur¬ 
ing,  but  superstitious  and  of  low  morals.  They  are  both 
herders  and  husbandmen,  and  are  skillful  weavers,  pot¬ 
ters,  and  metal  workers.  Practically  all  are  Lamaists. 

2.  The  language  of  the  Tibetans,  which  employs  three  al¬ 
phabets,  all  of  the  Nagari  type.  See  Indo-Chinese. 
Tibet'  Cloth  (tT-bSt' ;  tlb'et).  a  A  fabric  made  of  goat’s 
hair ;  a  kind  of  camlet,  b  A  kind  of  fine  woolen  cloth,  used 

tot*  tl f>  Inn  lrc  i.t/i 

Tl-bet'o-  (tT-l>et'o- tt-be'tS-).  Combining  fonnfor  Tibetan, 
signifying,  betonghig  or  pertaining  (in  part)  to  the  Tibetan 
race  or  language ;  as  in  776cM-Burman,  775e/0-Chinese, 
775eM-Himalayan.  See  Indo-Chinese  languages. 
tib'i-a  (tTb'T-d),  n. ;  pi.  -le  (-e).  [L.]  1.  Anal,  d:  Zobl. 

The  preaxial  and  in  the  usual  position  of  the  limb  the 
inner,  and  usually  the  larger,  of  the  two  bones  of  the  leg  or 
hind  limb  between  the  knee  and  ankle.  In  man  the 
tibia  has  a  large  head . at  the  end  expanded  into  lateral  tu¬ 
berosities  with  concave  upper  surfaces  for  articulation 
with  the  condyles  of  the  femur.  The  shaft  has  an  anterior 
sharp  border  or  crest  and  an  oblique  ridge  (the  oblique  line) 
on  its  upper  posterior  part.  The  lower  end  articulates 
with  the  astragalus  by  its  lower  surface,  and  bears  on  the 
inner  side  a  strong  downwardly  directed  process,  the  in¬ 
ternal  malleolus.  In  many  animals  the  fibula  (and  in  birds 
also  tarsal  elements)  are  united  with  the  tibia. 

2.  Zool.  The  fourth  joint  of  the  leg  of  an  insect,  counting 
from  the  base. 

3.  Gr.  <t*  Rom.  Antiq.  A  kind  of  direct  flute  or  flageolet, 
originally  made  of  the  leg  bone  of  an  animal. 

The  tibia  de.rtrn  was  the  bass  instrument  and  was  held  in  the 
right  hand,  the  tibia  sinistra,  or  trehle  instrument,  in  the  lelt. 
The  fib  in  /tares  were  both  trehle  or  both  bass,  and  the  tibia ■  im- 
pares  were  one  boss  and  one  treble.  A',  hit.  Encyc. 

tib'i-al  (-51),  a.  [L.  tibialis,  fr.  tibia  the  shin  bone  ;  also, 
a  pipe  or  flute,  originally  made  of  a  bone  :  cf.  F.  tibia!.'] 
Of  or  pertaining  to  a  tibia.  —  tibial  arteries,  Anal.,  the  arter¬ 
ies  of  the  lower  leg  formed  by  the  bifurcation  of  the  pop¬ 
liteal  artery.  The  posterior,  the  largest,  divides  between 
the  inner  malleolus  and  heel  into  the  two  plantar  arteries. 
The  anterior,  passing  fprward  between  the  bones,  becomes 
at  the  ankle  the  dorsalis  pedis.  The  recurrent  tibial  arter¬ 
ies  are  branches  of  its  upper  part.— t.  nerve,  Anal.,  either 
of  two  nerves  of  the  lower  leg,  accompanying  the  corre¬ 
sponding  tibial  arteries.  The  posterior  is  the  continuation 
of  the  internal  popliteal  nerve  ;  the  anterior  arises  by  the 
bifurcation  of  tlie  peroneal  nerve.  —  t.  spur,  Zool.,  a  spine 
or  one  of  several  spines  borne  on  the  distal  end  of  the  tibia 
of  many  insects.  See  Coleoptera,  lllust.  —  t.  veins.  Ana/., 
the  two  veins  (anterior  and  posterior)  accompanying  the 
corresponding  tibial  arteries. 

tibi-a'le  (-a'le),  n.  ;  pi.  -alia  (-lY-d).  [NL.]  Zool.  The 

most  preaxial  element  of  tlie  proximal  row  of  bones  of  tlie 
tarsus.  In  man  it  probably  forms  part  of  the  astragalus. 

II  ti  bi-a'lis  an  tl'cus  (tib'I-a'lis  Su-ti'kus).  JNL.  (sc. 
muscuhis),  anterior  tibial  muscle.]  Anal.  A  muscle  arising 
from  the  outer  tuberosity  and  part  of  the  shaft  of  the  tibia, 
interosseous  membrane,  etc.,  and  inserted  by  a  long  ten¬ 
don  into  the  internal  cuneiform  and  first  metatarsal  bones. 

II  ti  bi-alis  pos  ti'cus  (p5s-ti'kus).  [NL.,  (sc.  wusruius) 
posterior  tibial  muscle.]  Anat.  A  deeply  situated  muscle 
of  the  calf  of  the  leg,  arising  from  the  tibia  and  fibula,  in¬ 
terosseous  membrane,  and  intermuscular  septa,  and  in¬ 
serted  (by  a  tendon  passing  under  the  internal  malleolus) 
into  the  navicular  and  internal  cuneiform  bones. 
tib'i-O-  (tTb'i-o-).  Combining  form  denoting  connection 
with,  or  relation  to,  the  tibia. 

tib'i-O-tar'sus  (-tar'siis),  n.  ;  pi.  -tarsi  (-si).  Zobl.  The 
tibia  of  a  bird  ;  —  so  called  because  some  of  the  tarsal  ele¬ 
ments  are  fused  into  its  lower  end. 

Tib'OU-chi'na  (tlb'oo-ki'na),  n.  [NL.,  peril,  fr.  a  native 
name  in  Guiana.]  Bot.  A  large  genus  of  South  American 


melastomaceous  shrubs  or  rarely  herbs  having  entire  5-7- 
nerved  leaves,  and  trichotomous  panicles  of  large  purple 
fiowers  with  a  hairy  calyx,  10  stamens,  and  a  5-celled 
ovary.  Many  are  cultivated,  under  the  name  spider  flower 
or  the  synonymous  generic  names  Lasiandru  and  P/eroma. 
Tib'u  (tib'oo),  n.  One  of  a  people  of  east  central  Sudan, 
purest  in  the  Tibesti  highlands,  where  they  seem  to  be  of  a 
H  ami  tic  type,  though  their  language  is  not  known  to  be 
Ilaniitic.  The  northern  Tedas  are  distinguished  from  the  south¬ 
ern  Bazas,  who  have  a  strong  admixture  of  Negro  blood, 
tic  (tlk),  n.  [F.]  Med.  A  local  and  habitual  convulsive 
motion  of  certain  muscles,  esp.  of  the  face  ;  twitching ; 
vellication  ;  —  called  also  sjtasmodic  tic. 
ti  cal'  (ti-kSK;  -kfil';  te'kul),  n.  [Orig.  uncert.]  A  beam 
shaped  silver  coin  of  Siam,  equivalent  to  4  sailings, 8  luaugs, 
or  (>4  atts.  See  coin.  Also,  a  weight.  See  weight. 
tic'  dou  1  on  reux'  (tTk'  dob'lob-roo' ;  F.  doo'lot/rfi').  [F. ; 
tic  a  twitching  +  douloureux  painful.]  Med.  Neuralgia  in 
the  face,  sometimes  associated  with  violent  muscular 
spasms ;  face  ague. 

Tich'borne  Claim'ant  (tTch'biirn).  Arthur  Orton  (1834— 
98).  In  1865  he  claimed  to  be  Roger  Charles  Tichborne,  the 
heir  to  a  baronetcy  and  large  estates  in  England,  who  was 
lost  at  sea  in  1854.  I.ady  Tichborne  accepted  him  as  her  n. 
He  issued  bonds  (Tichborne  bonds)  payable  upon  ltis  obtaining 
the  estates,  and  brought  an  ejectment  action  (Tichborne  Case) 
against  the  trustees.  After  a  trial  in  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas 
in  .is;  1,  lasting  more  than  100  days,  he  was  exposed  and  was  non¬ 
suited.  He  was  later  sentenced  for  perjury  to  14  years’  penal 
servitude. 

tick  (tlk),  n.  [Abbr.  fr.  ticket.']  Credit;  trust;  also,  a 
credit  account ;  as,  to  buy  on  tick.  Colloq.  or  Slang. 
tick,  v.  i.  To  buy  or  sell  on  credit.  Co/loq.  or  S/ang. 
tick,  n.  [LL.  techa,  teca,  L.  theca  case,  Gr.  0i,kt],  fr.  nflcVai 
to  put.  See  thesis.]  I.  The  cover,  or  case,  of  a  bed, 
mattress,  etc.,  which  contains  the  filling. 

2.  Ticking.  See  ticking,  n. 

tick,  7i.  [ME.  tike,  teke ;  akin  to  D.  teck,  teekt ,  G.  zrcke.] 

1.  Any  of  numerous  arachnids  of  the  order  Acarida  but 
larger  than  tlie  ordinary  mites,  which  attach  themselves 
to  man  and  many  animals  and  birds,  and  suck  their  blood. 
Their  young  have  six  legs,  the  adults  eight.  Some  species 
often  carry  disease  germs.  Ixodidx  is  the  typical  family. 
Cf.  cattle  tick  ;  also  Augas  and  carapato,  lllttsts. 

2  Any  of  certain  degraded  parasitic  dipterous  insects,  as 
the  bird  ticks,  sheep  tick,  and  bat  ticks, 
full  aB  a  tick,  full  to  repletion  ;  surfeited.  Slang. 
tick.  v.  i. ;  ticked  (tikt)  ;  tick'ing.  [Prob.  of  imitative 
origin  ;  cf.  D.  tikken ,  LG.  ticken.]  1.  To  make  a  small  or 
repeated  noise  by  beating  or  otherwise,  as  a  watch  does. 

2.  To  strike  or  tap  gently  ;  to  touch  lightly.  Obs.  or  R. 
tick,  v.  t.  1.  To  touch  ;  to  mark  off  as  caught,  as  in  play¬ 
ing  tag  ;  to  tag.  Obs.  or  Dial. 

2.  To  check  off  by  a  tick  or  any  small  mark  ;  to  score. 

3.  To  mark  by  or  as  by  a  repeated  clicking  sound  ;  as,  a 
watch  ticked  off  the  seconds. 

tick,  7i.  1.  A  touch,  as  in  playing  tag  ;  a  tag;  also,  the 

game  of  tag.  Obs.  or  Dial. 

2.  A  light  quick  audible  beat,  as  of  a  clock. 

3.  Any  small  mark  intended  to  direct  attention  to  some¬ 
thing,  or  to  serve  as  a  check ;  a  dot  or  speck. 

4.  =  crowfoot,  6. 

tick'er  (-er),  n.  One  that  ticks,  or  produces  a  ticking 
sound,  as  a  clock,  a  telegraphic  sounder,  etc.  Specif.  : 
a  A  watch.  Thieves'1  Slang,  b  A  telegraphic  receiving 
instrument  that  automatically  prints  off  stock  quotations 
(utock  ticker)  and  other  news  on  a  paper  ribbon  or  44  tape.” 
tick'et  (-St  ;  -Tt ;  151),  7i.  [F.  Etiquette  a  label,  ticket,  fr. 

OF.  estiquette ,  or  OF.  etiquet,  estiquet ;  both  of  Teutonic 
origin,  and  akin  to  E.  stick.  See  stick,  n.  &  v. ;  cf.  eti¬ 
quette,  tick  credit.]  1.  A  small  piece  of  paper,  card¬ 
board,  or  the  like,  serving  as  a  notice,  certificate,  or  token. 
Specif.  :  a  One.  giving  notice  ;  a  notice.  Obs.  or  Local. 
b  A  tradesman’s  account ;  score;  hence,  tick  ;  credit.  Obs. 

C  A  visiting  card.  Obs.  or  Dial. 

2.  Esp.,  a  certificate,  evidence,  or  token  of  a  right,  as  of 
admission  to  a  place  of  assembly,  of  passage  in  a  public 
conveyance,  of  debt,  of  a  chance,  or  the  like  ;  as,  a  theater 
ticket;  a  railroad  or  steamboat  ticket ;  a  lottery  ticket ;  a 
pawn  ticket.  It  is  generally  held  by  the  courts  that  a  tick¬ 
et  of  admission  to  a  public  performance,  as  in  a  theater,  is 
merely  a  revocable  license  ;  and  that  common  carriers  may 
restrict  the  use  of  their  tickets  to  the  original  purchaser. 

3.  A  label  to  show  the  character  or  price  of  goods. 

4  Politics.  A  list  of  candidates,  esp.  of  one  party  only, 
to  be  votKl  for  at  an  election  ;  a  ballot.  U.  S. 

The  old  ticket  forever  !  We  have  it  by  thirty-four  votes. 

Sarah  Fratikliti  (17G6). 

5-  Mining.  A  sealed  bid  for  ore  to  be  sold.  Eng. 

6.  London  Stock  Exchange.  The  ticket  used  on  name  day. 
the  ticket,  the  suitable  or  correct  thing.  Colloq.  or  Slang. 

—  t.  of  leave,  a  license  or  permit  given  to  a  convict  under 
imprisonment  to  go  at  large,  and  to  labor  for  himself,  sub¬ 
ject  to  certain  specific  conditions.  Tickets  of  leave  were 
first  granted  to  convicts  in  Van  Diemen’s  Land  under  tlie 
prison  reforms  of  1840.  In  the  United  States  a  similar 
license  is  usually  called  a  parole.  Stilish. 
tick'et,  v.  t.  ;  tick'et-ed  ;  tick'et-ing.  1.  To  distinguish 


thy-roi'dal  (thl-roi'd^l),  thy- 
roi'de-al  (-df'-al),  a.  Thyroid, 
thy  roid  ec'to  mize.  v.  t.  To 
subject  to  thyroidectomy, 
thy'roid-ism  (thl'roid-Iz’m),  ». 
Med.  Morbid  condition  due  to 
excessive  use  of  thyroid  extract, 
thy  roid-i'tig  (-T'tVs).  n.  (NL.  ; 
thyroid  4-  -if**.]  Med.  Inflam¬ 
mation  of  the  thyroid  gland, 
thy'roid-less,  a.  See  -less. 
thy'Toid-ot'o-my  (-Ot'G-mT),  ji. 
[ thyroid  -tomy.)  Surg.  In¬ 
cision  into  the  thyroid  gland, 
thy'ro-l'o-din  (thi/r6-l'«5-dln),  n. 
=  IODOTH  YK1N. 

thy  ro  pro'te-in.  Var.  of  thy- 
reoprotein. 

Thy-ros'tra-ca  (thT-rbs'trri-kd), 
n.  pi.  (NL.  ;  Gr.  Bvpa  door, 
▼alve  4-  oarpaKOv  shell.]  Zobl. 
The  Cirrepedia  (barnacles)  ta¬ 
ken  ns  a  subclass  of  Crustacea. 
—  thy-roa'tra-can  (  kan),  a.  3r  n. 
thy  rot'o-my  (thT-rbt'G-mT),  »• 
[thyro-  4-  -tomy.]  Surg.  Incision 
into  the  thyroid  cartilage, 
thyrse  (tnflra),  n.  [Cf.  F. 
thyrse.]  Bot.  A  thyrsus, 
thyr-sif'er-ous  ( thPr-sTf 
a.  [thyrsus  -ferons.)  Bear¬ 
ing  or  producing  a  thyrsus. 


thyr'si  form  ( thOr'sT-fdrm),  a. 

Bot.  Shaped  like  a  thyrsus, 
thyrstylle.  f  throstle. 

Thys  a-no-car'pus  (thls'd-nS- 
kar'pus),  n.  (NL.;  Gr.  Oiicrauos 
tassel  4-  Kapnos  fruit;  — from 
the  tassel-like  pods.]  Bot.  A 
genus  of  annual, hrassicaceous 
plants, of  California  and  Oregon, 
having  pinnatifid  basal  leaves, 
entire  stem  loaves,  small  white 
flowers  and  an  ovate  or  orbicular 
l-seeded  winged  silicle.  See 
LAC-APOD,  FRINOEPOD. 

thy  sa-nop'ter  (thl'sa-nbp'tPr  ; 
this'd-),  n.  One  of  the  Thysa-  , 
noptera. 

Thy  sa-nou'ra  ('-noo'rd).thy'sa- 
nou'ran  (  rdn ).  -nou'rous  (-rus), 
etc.  Svns.  of  TiiYSANURA,  etc. 
thy-sel'  (tM-sgl').  Scot.  &  dial. 
Fng.  of  thvsrlf.  [Dial.  Eng. \ 
thy-sen'Osgn'), pron.  Thyself.  I 
thyte.  +THWTTE.  [tion,  =  si.| 
ti  (te),  n.  Music.  In  solmiza-l 
ti  (te),  n.  [Maori  and  Samoan.] 
Any  of  several  species  of  Asiatic  I 
ami  Polynesian  liliaceous  trees 
and  shrubs  of  the  genus  Tsetsia, 
esp.  T.  termhmlis ,  also  called 
palm  lily.  [Chem.  Titanium. I 
Ti  [without  period,  Ti].  Abbr.\ 


ti'al  (tl'dl),  n.  That  with  which 

a  thing  is  tied.  Obs.  or  Scot. 
Tiam  (tyam),  n.  =  Cham. 
Tia'ma’t  (tyii'miU),?!.  [Assyrian 
Tiamat ,  personification  of  tidm- 
tu  ocean.]  See  Creation  Epic. 
||  tian'gui  (tyan'ge),  n.  [Tag. 
tiangiA  Weekly  market  day. 
Phil.  I. 

tiar.  +  tear,  t?. 
ti'ar  (tT'ilr  ;  tT-ar'),  n.  [Cf.  F. 
time.  See  tiara.]  Tiara.  Poet. 
tiawe,  v.  i.  To  amble.  Scot. 
tib ,n.  [Cf.  tibcat.]  05s.  a  In 

f  leek,  the  ace  of  trumps,  b  A 
oose  woman.  Contemptuous.  — 
Tib  of  the  buttery,  a  goose.  Obs. 
Tib.  Abbr.  Tiberius, 
tib'bit.  Var.  of  tabet.  Scot. 
Tibbs.  Beau.  See  Beau  Tibbs. 
Tib'bu.  Tib'boo  (tib'oo).  Vars. 
ot'TiBU.  [Slang  I 

tib'by  (tlb'T),  n.  The  head.| 
tib'-cat',  n.  [From  7Y5  a  wom¬ 
an's  name.]  A  female  cat.  Obs. 
or  Local,  Eng. 

Ti  be'ri-an  (tl-be'rl-dn),  a. 
1.  [L.  Tiberianus.]  Of  or  pert,  to 
the  Roman  emperor  Tiberius 
(42  b.  C.-37  k.  n.). 

2.  Of  or  pert,  to  the  ancient  Ti¬ 
berias,  a  city  of  Palestine.  See 


punctuation,  2,  Cit. 

Ti'ber-ine  ( t  I'b  e  r-I  n  ;  -I  n),  a. 
[L.  Tiber  in  us.  \  Of  or  pertain¬ 
ing  to  the  river  Tiber 
Ti  ber-i'nus  <t  I'l>?  r-I'n  t?s),  n. 
LL.]  The  god  of  the  river  Tiber, 
tib'ert  (tlh'?rt),  w.  [OF.  7Y- 
bert ,  Tybrrt ,  Tiebert ,  name  of 
the  cat  in  tlie  “  Roman  de  Re- 
nard,”  properly  a  personal 
name,  of  G.  orig.]  A  cat.  Obs. 
tiberune.  *f*  tiburon. 
ti  bet',  thi-b«t'  (tl-bft'  ;  tlb'- 
6t),  n.  Tibet  cloth. 

||  ti-bey'  (tf--l»a'P;  138),  n.  [Sp.] 
Any  of  several  campanulaceous 
plants,  as  species  of  Lobelia,  Iso- 
tnma,  etc.  Porto  Rico. 
Tib'hath  (tlb'hflth).  Bib. 

|!  ti-bi'cen  (tl-bl'uen),  n.  [L.] 
A  player  on  the  tibia, 
ti-bic'i-nate  (tl-bis'I-nat),  r.  i. 
[I tibicinare .]  To  play  on  a 
tibia,  or  pipe.  Rare. 
tib'i-o-cal-ca'ne-an  (ttb'I-ft- 
kal-ka'n?t-dn),  a.  Anat  Pert, 
to  the  tibia  and  calcaneum. 
tib^-o-fem'o  ral  (-ffim'O-rdl),  a. 
Pert,  to  the  tibia  and  femur, 
tib  i-o  fib'u  la  (-fTb'fi-ld),  w. 
Zoid.  The  tibia  and  fibula  when 
united  into  a  single  bone. 


tib  i-o-fib'u  lar  ( -ldr),a.  Anat.  <V 

Zobl.  a  Pert,  to  the  tibia  and 
fibula,  b  Pe  rt,  to  the  tibiofibula. 
tib  i-o-met  a  tar'sal,  a.  Zobl. 
Pert,  to  the  tibia  and  metatarsus, 
tibq-o-na-vlc'u-lar,  a.  Pert,  to 
the  tibia  and  navicular  bone, 
tib  i-o-per'o-ne'al,  a.  =  tibio¬ 
fibular  a. 

tib'i-o-tar'sal  (-tar'sdl),  a. 
Anat.  tf  Zobl.  a  Of  or  pert,  to 
the  tibia  and  tarsus,  b  Of  or 
pert,  to  the  tibiotarsus  of  a  bird. 
Ilti'bi  se'ria.ti'bi  me'tis(tlb'- 
I).  [L.]  You  sow  for  yourself, 
von  reap  for  yourself. 

Tib'nl  (tlb'nl).  Bib. 

Tib’s  eve  (tlbz).  (For  St.  Tib's 
rrr,  there  being  no  such  saint.] 
A  time  that  never  comes.  Scot. 
3r  Dial.  Eng. 

ti'bu-ron' (te'bdo-rbn'),  n.  [Sp 
tiburbn .]  A  large  voracious 
shark  (Carcharias  front o)  of 
the  Pacific  coast  of  Mexico, 
tie'ea  (tlk'd),  a.  (Hind,  tlhkd 
contract,  hire,  fare.]  Hired  ;  as, 
a  ticca  gharri.  India.  [05*1 
ticchen.  n.  (AS.  Iiccen.]  A  kid.| 
tice.  tise  (tls),  t\  t.  [Anhetic 
form  of  e/Htop.i  05*.  or  Scot.  Sr 
.To 


Dial.  Eng. 


b  To  persuade;  coax,  c  To  in¬ 

cite.  Obs.  [or/f.l 

tice.n.  Cricket.  Ayorker.  05s.| 
tice'ment  (tls'm^nt),  7i.  Entice¬ 
ment.  Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 
tich'el  (tlK'’l),  n.  A  number; 
troop;  lot.  Contemptuous.  Scot. 
Ti-chod'ro-ma  (tT-k5d'rb-ma), 
ti.  [NL.  ;  Gr.  wall  4- 

Spop. o?  a  running.]  Zobl.  The 
genua  of  Certhiidie  consisting 
of  the  wall  creeper.  —  ti'cho- 
drome  (tl'ki%dr£»m ),  n. 
tich'or-rhine  (tlk'd-rln  ;  -rln  ; 
183),  ?i.  [Gr.  Tct* os  a  wall  +  pis, 
pivos,  the  nose.]  The  woolly 
rhinoceros. 

ticht(tiKt).  Scot.  var.  of  tight. 
tick  (tlk),  ?i.  [Named  from  its 
note.]  Whinchat.  Local.  Eng. 
tick.  n.  Crib  biting.  Obs.  (bean. I 
tick  bean.  A  variety  of  horse | 
tick  bird.  A  beefeater. 

(  tick  eater.  An  ani. 

|  ticked  (tikt),  a.  [From  tick  a 
j  small  mark.]  Marked  with  smalt 
specks  on  a  plain  ground  ; 
—  said  chiefly  of  dogs.  Cant. 

I  tick'en  (tlk*'’n),  n.  Ticking. 
Rare.  [pie.  Obs.  Scot.  | 

dr< 


entice;  allure,  tick'er.  n.  A  drop;  spot;  pim-| 


food  foot  ■  out,  oil  ;  chair  ;  go  I  sing,  irjfc  ;  then,  thin ;  nature,  verdure  (250) ;  K  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144) ;  boN  ;  yet ;  zh  =  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  G vide. 

Full  explanations  of  Abbreviations,  Signs,  etc..  Immediately  precede  the  Vocabulary. 
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TIE 


by  or  as  by  a  ticket ;  to  put  a  ticket  or  label  on  ;  as,  to 
ticket  goods  with  descriptions  or  prices. 

2.  To  furnish  with  a  ticket  or  tickets;  to  book  ;  as,  to 
ticket  passengers  to  California.  U.  S. 
tick'eting  (tTk'et-Tng),  n.  1.  Act  of  one  that  tickets; 
as  :  a  Act  of  labeling,  b  Act  of  bookiug,  or  furnishing 
with  tickets. 

2.  Mining.  A  periodical  sale  of  ore.  Cf.  ticket,  n.,  5.  Eng. 
ticking  (ttk'Tng),  n.  [From  tick  a  bed  cover.  Cf.  ticken.] 
A  strong  closely  woven  linen  or  cotton  fabric,  of  which 
ticks  for  beds  are  made.  It  is  usually  twilled,  and  woven 
in  stripes  of  different  colors,  as  white  and  blue. 
tlckrle  (tTk'’l)  v.  t. ;  tick'led  (-’Id);  tick'ling  (-ltug). 
[Peril,  freq.  ot  tick  to  beat,  pat ;  but  cf.  also  kittle,  v.  L] 

1.  To  touch  or  finger  lightly  on  some  sensitive  part  of 
the  body  so  as  to  produce  a  peculiar  thrilling  sensation, 
which  causes  laughter  or  a  kind  of  spasm,  or,  if  too  long 
continued,  a  convulsion  ;  to  titillate. 

If  you  tickle  us,  do  we  not  laugh  ?  Sfiak. 

2.  To  please  ;  gratify  ;  to  make  merry  ;  also,  to  excite  the 
sense  of  humor  of  ;  to  amuse. 

Pleased  with  a  rattle,  tickled  with  a  straw.  Pope. 

3.  To  touch  or  stir  gently  ;  also,  to  move,  take,  do,  etc., 
by  or  as  by  light  touches;  to  portray  lightly. 

I  ’ll  tickle  ye  off  a  Covenanter  as  reudily  us  old  Jack  could  do  a 
young  Prince.  Scott. 

tickle,  v .  i.  1.  To  feel  titillation  ;  to  tingle  or  thrill  with 
or  as  if  with  pleasure. 

Me  with  secret  joy  therefore 
Did  tickle  inwardly  in  every  vein.  Spenser. 

2.  To  excite  titillation  ;  as,  it  tickles.  Shak. 

3.  To  be  uneasy  or  impatient ;  to  itch.  Obs.  or  R. 
tickle,  n.  1.  Act  of  tickling  ;  a  light  touch  or  succession 

of  touches  on  some  sensitive  part  of  the  body. 

2.  =  tickler,  5. 

tickler  (tlk'ler),  n.  1.  One  that  tickles. 

2.  Something  puzzling  or  difficult.  Colloq. 

3.  Any  of  certain  devices  for  bringing  to  notice  matters 
needing  attention  at  a  particular  time  ;  specif.,  Accounts, 
a  book  or  set  of  sheets  kept,  as  in  a  bank,  to  show  the 
amounts  due  upon  notes,  etc.,  and  the  days  of  payment. 

4.  A  prong  for  extracting  bungs  from  casks.  Eng. 

6.  In  Newfoundland  and  Labrador,  a  narrow  water  pas¬ 
sage,  as  between  two  islands  to  a  harbor. 

6.  A  small  bottle  or  pocket  flask  for  liquor  ;  also,  a  small 
drink,  as  of  whisky  ;  a  dram.  Colloq. 

7-  A  small  weapon,  as  a  knife  or  pistol.  Local  Slang,  U.  S. 
8  A  strap,  cane,  or  the  like,  for  whipping.  Colloq. 
ticklish  (-ITsh),  a.  1.  Sensitive  to  tickling  ;  tickly  ;  as, 
the  sole  of  the  foot  is  very  ticklish.  Bacon. 

2.  Not  affording  a  stable  or  secure  support,  standing 
ground,  or  the  like  ;  insecure;  unstable  ;  — said  only  of 
things,  conditions,  and  the  like  ;  as,  a  ticklish  foothold. 

3.  Requiring  careful  handling  ;  nice  ;  critical ;  as,  a  tick¬ 
lish  business. 

Surely  princes  had  need,  in  tender  matters  and  ticklish  times, 
to  beware  what  they  say.  Bacon. 

—  ticklish  ly,  adv.  —  ticklish-ness,  n. 

tick'seed'  (ttk'sed'),  ».  [tick  the  insect  -f-  seed;  cf.  G. 
wanzensamni ,  lit.,  bug  seed.]  a  The  coreopsis,  b  Any 
plant  of  the  genus  Corispermiun.  c  The  tick  trefoil, 
tickseed  sunflower-  Any  of  the  large-rayed  species  of 
Bidens ,  esp.  B.  coronata  and  B.  trichosperina  of  the  east¬ 
ern  United  States.  See  Bidens. 

tick'tack'  (tlk'tSk'),  n.  [Imitative.  See  tick  to  beat,  to 
pat;  (for  sense  2)  cf.  tricktrack.]  1.  A  noise  like  that 
made  by  a  clock  or  watch  or  by  the  heart. 

2.  A  kind  of  backgammon  played  both  with  men  and  pegs  ; 
tricktrack. 

3.  A  contrivance  for  making  a  tapping  or  rattling  sound 
on  a  window,  door,  or  the  like,  which  can  be  operated  from 
a  distance,  used  in  practical  joking,  as  on  Halloween. 

tick  tack  too',  tick  tack  too'  (tTk'tSk-too' ;  -to'),  n . 

1.  The  prank  or  practical  joke  of  using  a  ticktack. 

2.  A  game  played  by  two  players  who  alternately  put 
crosses  and  ciphers  in  compartments  of  a  figure  composed 
of  four  lines  crossing  so  as  to  form  the  figure,  the  object 
being  to  get  a  row  of  three  crosses  or  ciphers. 

tick  trefoil-  Any  fabaceous  plant  of  the  genus  Meibomia ; 

—  so  called  from  the  trifoliolate  leaves  and  jointed  pods 
roughened  with  minute  hooked  hairs  by  which  they  ad¬ 
here  to  clothing  and  to  animals. 

tid'al  (tid'rtl),  a.  1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  tides  ;  caused  by 
tides  ;  having  tides  ;  periodically  rising  and  falling,  or  flow¬ 
ing  and  ebbing  ;  as,  tidal  waters. 

2.  Dependent,  as  in  regard  to  the  time  of  arrival  or  de¬ 
parture,  upon  the  state  of  the  tide  ;  as,  a  tidal  steamer  ;  a 
tidal  train,  one  run  in  connection  with  a  tidal  steamer. 

3.  Moved  or  actuated  by  tides  ;  as,  a  tidal  motor. 

tidal  air.  Physiol .,  the  air  which  passes  in  and  out  of  the 
lungs  in  an  ordinary  breath.  It  varies  from  twenty  to 
thirty  cubic  inches.  —  t.  basin,  a  dock  communicating  with 
tidal  water  through  lock  £ates  or  locks.  —  t.  box,  Fish  Cul¬ 
ture ,  a  hatching  box  with  an  automatic  siphon  which 
causes  the  level  of  the  water  in  the  box  to  rise  and  fall 
alternately.  —  t.  breeze,  Meteor .,  a  light  breeze  supposed  to 
be  caused  by  tidal  action,  as  in  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence. 

—  t.  clock  or  watch,  a  clock  or  watch  showing  the  times 
of  high  and  low  water  and  the  state  of  the  tides  at  any 
time  of  day.  — t.  constants,  certain  constants  to  be  added 
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-  Wt  :  Spring  Tides 
und  Neap 
■•••M  p  ‘  Tides. 


-often  called  the 


to  or  subtracted  from  the  time  and  height  of  the  tide  at  the 
standard  port  to  give  times  and  heights  of  high  water  at 
the  port  required.  —  tidal  day.  =  tide  day.  —  t.  river,  a  river, 
as  the  Hudson,  up  the  course  of  which  the  tides  are  notice¬ 
able  for  a  considerable  distance.— t.  watch.  See  tidal  clock. 
—  t.  wave,  a  =  tide  wave,  b  Popularly  :  (1)  The  great 
sea  wave  that  sometimes  follows  an  earthquake.  (2)  The 
great  rise  of  water  along  shore  due  to  exceptionally  strong 
winds,  as  at  Galveston,  Texas,  in  September,  1300.  c  Fig., 
an  overwhelming  impulse,  burst  of  feeling,  or  the  like, 
tide  (tld),  n.  [ME.  tide ,  lid,  AS.  tid  time  ;  akin  to  OS.  & 
OFries.  tid,  D.  tijd,  G.  zeit,  OHG.  zxt,  Icel.  tid,  Sw.  &  Dan. 
tid,  and  prob.  to  Skr.  aditi  unlimited,  endless,  where  a-  is 
a  negative  prefix.  Cf.  tidings,  tidy,  till,  prep.,  time.] 

1.  Time  ;  hour ;  period;  season.  Now  Chiefly  Scot.  &  Dial. 
Eng.,  except  in  names  of  ecclesiastical  seasons  or  festivals. 

2.  Fit  or  opportune  time  ;  opportunity.  Obs.  or  Archaic. 

Time  and  tide  wait  ior  no  man.  Old  Proverb 

3.  The  alternate  rising  and  falling  of  the  surface  of  the 

ocean,  and  of  gulfs,  bays,  rivers,  etc.,  connected  with  the 
ocean.  The  tide  ebbs  and  flows  twice  in  each  lunar  day 
(24  h.  51  m.).  It  is  occasioned  by  the  attraction  of  sun  and 
moon  (the  tide-raising  force  of  the  latter  being  three  times 
that  of  the  former),  acting  unequally  on  the  waters  in  dif¬ 
ferent  parts  of  the  earth, thus  disturbing  their  equilibrium. 
High  tide  upon  one  side  of  the  earth  (direct  tide)  is  accom¬ 
panied  bv  high  tide  upon  the  other  side  (opposite  tide). 
Hence,  when  sun  and  moon  are  in  conjunction  or  opposi¬ 
tion,  as  at  new  moon  and  full,  their  combined  action  pro¬ 
duces  a  tide  greater  than  usual,  called  spring  tide,  as  shown 
in  Must. (right  and 
leit).  Whea  the 
moon  is  at  first 
or  third  quarter 
(above  or  below), 
the  sun’s  attrac¬ 
tion  in  part  coun- 
teracts  the 
moon’s,  causing 
(under  the  moon  / 
and  opposite  it)  a  |S  ' 

smaller  high  tide 
than  usual,  called 
neap  tide.  The  flow 
or  rising  of  the 
water  is  called 
flood  tide ;  the  re¬ 
flux,  ebb  tide. 

4.  The  nearly  hor¬ 
izontal  flow  of  the 
sea,  forth  and 

back,  as  in  channels  and  harbors ; 
tidal  current,  or  stream. 

5.  A  stream  ;  current ;  flood  ;  as,  a  tide  of  blood.  Shak. 

6.  Tendency  or  direction,  esp.  with  implication  of  ebb  and 
flow,  of  causes,  influences,  or  events  ;  as,  the  tide  of  feeling. 

Tli ere  is  a  tide  in  the  affairs  of  men. 

Which,  taken  at  the  flood,  leuds  on  to  fortune  Shak. 
7  In  Dial,  senses :  a  A  freshet.  U.S.  b  The  sea.  Scot, 
dc  Eng.  c  A  fair.  Eng. 

tide  (tid),  v.  t.  ;  tid'ed  (tid'Sd  ;  -Td;  151) ;  tid'ing  (tid'Tng). 

1.  To  cause  to  float  with  the  tide  ;  to  drive  or  carry  with 
the  tide  or  stream. 

2.  To  carry  or  help  along  as  if  by  or  with  a  tide  ;  —  now 
only  in  phrase  to  tide  over. 

to  tide  over,  a  To  help  (a  person)  over  a  difficulty  or  the 
like  ;  as,  he  tided  the  family  over  a  year  of  great  poverty, 
b  To  surmount  or  endure  until  its  passing  (a  difficulty, 
crisis,  or  the  like);  as,  with  aid  he  tided  over  the  winter, 
tido,  v.  i.  [AS.  tidan  to  happen.  See  tide,  n.]  1  To  be¬ 

tide  ;  happen;  befall.  Archaic  or  Dud.  Eng.  Chaucer. 

2.  To  pour  a  tide  or  flood.  Rare. 

3.  Naut.  To  drift  with  the  tide;  esp.,  to  work  into  or  out 
of  a  river  or  harbor  by  drifting  with  the  tide,  anchoring 
when  it  becomes  adverse  ; —  often  with  indefinite  object,  it. 
to  tide  on,  to  drift,  go,  or  get  on  or  along  ;  to  continue. 

tid'ed  (tld'Sd  ;  -Td  ;  151),  a.  Affected  by,  or  having,  tides, 
tide  day.  The  interval  between  the  arrival  of  any  two  con¬ 
secutive  high  waters  of  the  direct  tide  (or  of  the  opposite 
tide)  at  any  given  place,  its  average  length  being  24  li.  51  m. 
tide  gate,  a  An  opening  through  which  water  may  flow 
freely  when  the  tide  sets  in  one  direction,  but  which  closes 
automatically  and  prevents  the  water  from  flowing  in  the 
other  direction,  b  Tideway.  Obs.  c  Naut.  A  place  where 
the  tide  runs  with  great  velocity,  as  through  a  gate, 
tide  gauge  or  gage  A  gauge  for  showing  the  height  of 
the  tide ;  esp.,  a  contrivance  for  registering  the  state 
of  the  tide  continuously. 

tide'land  (-ISnd),  n.  Land  overflowed  during  flood  tide, 
tide  lock-  A  lock  situated  between  an  inclosed  basin,  or  a 
canal,  and  the  tide  water  of  a  harbor  or  river,  when  they 
are  on  different  levels,  so  that  craft  can  pass  either  way  at 
all  times  of  the  tide  ;  —  called  also  guard  lock. 
tide  mill  a  A  mill  operated  by  the  tidal  currents,  b  A 
mill  for  clearing  lands  from  tidewater, 
tide'-rode',  a.  Naut.  Swung  by  the  tide,  regardless  of 
the  wind,  when  at  anchor  ;  —  opposed  to  wind-rode. 
tide'wait  er  (tld'wat'er),  n.  A  customs  officer  who  boards 
vessels  and  watches  the  landing  of  goods.  Hist,  in  U.  S. 
tide'wa'ter  (-wfi'ter),  n.  Water  aff  ected  by  the  ebb  and 
flow  of  the  tide  ;  hence,  broadly,  the  seaboard, 
tide  wave.  A  rise  and  fall  of  water  as  the  tide  moves 
about  the  earth. 

tide'way'  (tid'wa'),  n.  A  channel  in  which  the  tide  sets, 
ti'ding  (ti'dlng),  n.  [ME.  tidinge ,  tipinge ,  tidinde ,  from 


or  influenced  by  Scand.  ;  cf.  Icel.  tiSindi ,  Dan.  tidendet 
Sw.  tidning  ;  akin  to  AS.  tidung,  G.  zeitung ,  and  AS.  tx- 
dan  to  happen,  E.  betide,  tide.  See  tide,  v.  i.  dc  n.]  1.  An 
event ;  happening.  Obs. 

2.  An  account  of  what  lias  taken  place,  but  was  not  before 
known;  a  piece  of  news;  a  message;  —  now  only  pi., 
news  ;  intelligence  ;  as,  good  tidings. 

Adam  was  for  this  tiding  blithe.  Cursor  Mundx 
Syu.  —  Advice,  information,  intelligence.  See  news. 
ti'dy  (tl'di),  a.  ;  ti'di-er  (-dt-er) ;  ti'di-est.  [From  tide 
time,  season  :  cf.  D.  tijdig  timely,  G.  zeitig ,  Dan.  &  Sw. 
tidiy.~\  1.  Being  in  proper  time  ;  timely  ;  seasonable  ; 
favorable  ;  as,  tidy  actions  ;  tidy  winds.  Obs. 

2  Honest ;  upright;  also,  active  ;  ready  ;  skillful ;  diligent. 
Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 

A  tidy  man,  that  tened  [injured]  me  never.  Piers  Plowman . 

3.  Gay  ;  splendid  ;  flue.  Obs. 

4.  Plump  ;  comely.  Scot,  d  Dial.  Eng. 

5.  Arranged  in  good  order ;  orderly  ;  appropriate  ;  neat ; 
kept  in  proper  and  becoming  neatness,  or  habitually  keep¬ 
ing  things  so  ;  as,  a  tidy  lass,  dress,  room. 

6.  Considerable  in  size,  amount,  etc.;  comfortably  large 
or  great ;  as,  a  tidy  sum  ;  a  tidy  success.  Dial.  &  Colloq. 
Syn.  —  See  neat. 

ti'dy,  v.  t.  ;  ti'died  (ti'did) ;  ti'dy-ing.  To  put  in  proper 
order ;  to  make  neat ;  as,  to  tidy  a  room  ;  to  tidy  one’s  dress, 
ti'dy,  v.  i.  To  make  things  tidy.  Colloq.  Dickens. 

ti'dy,  n.  ;  pi.  tidies  (-dTz).  1.  A  partial  covering,  often 

of  tatting,  drawn  work,  or  the  like,  to  protect  from  wear 
the  back  of  a  chair,  the  arms  of  a  sofa,  or  the  like. 

2.  A  child’s  pinafore.  Dial.  Eng. 

tie  (ti),  v.  t.  ;  pret.  d-  p.  p.  tied  (tid),  Obs.  tight  (tit); 
p.  pr.  d-  vb.  n.  ty'ing  (ti'Tng).  [ME.  lien,  li$en,  teyen , 
AS.  tig  an,  tiegan,  fr.  teag,  teah ,  a  rope  ;  akin  to  Icel.  taug , 
and  AS.  teon  to  draw,  to  pull.  See  tug,  v.  t.  ;  cf.  tow  to 
drag.]  1.  To  fasten  by  drawing  a  band,  cord,  lace,  or  the 
like,  through  or  around  and  knotting  it.  “  Tie  the  kine  to 
the  cart.”  1  Sam.  vi.  7. 

2  To  form  a  knot  in  ;  to  knot ;  to  fasten  by  or  as  by  knot¬ 
ting  ;  as,  to  tie  a  string  to  a  kite  ;  to  tie  a  shoe  string. 

3.  To  form  by  interlacing  or  complicating  a  cord;  to  knit. 

We  dp  not  tie  this  knot  m  ith  an  intention  to  puzzle  the  argu¬ 
ment  '  Bp.  Burnet, 

4.  To  unite  or  join  firmly  ;  to  connect :  Colloq.,  to  marry. 

In  bond  of  virtuous  love  together  tied.  Fairfax. 
5-  To  hold  or  constrain  by  authority  or  moral  influence  ; 
to  oblige  ;  restrict ;  confine. 

Not  tied  to  rules  of  policy.  Dryden. 

6.  Mech.  dm  Railroads.  To  provide  or  secure  with  a  tie  or 
ties  ;  as,  frames  tied  together  ;  to  tie  a  railroad  track. 

7  Music.  To  unite,  as  notes,  by  a  tie. 

8  To  make  or  have  an  equal  score  with,  in  a  contest. 

to  be  tied  to  a  wife’s,  mother’s,  etc.,  apron  strings,  to  be  con¬ 
trolled  by  a  wife,  mother,  etc.,  as  if  a  child.  —  to  t.  down,  a 
To  fasten  so  as  to  prevent  from  rising,  b  To  restrain  ;  con¬ 
fine  ;  to  hinder  from  action.  —  to  t.  up.  a  To  bind  securely 
or  completely,  b  To  wrap  up,  as  one  "s  throat,  c  To  confine; 
restrain  ;  to  hinder  from  motion  or  action  ;  to  prevent  from 
operating,  as  by  a  strike  ;  as,  to  tie  up  a  railroad  or  factory, 
d  To  put  in  such  a  place,  or  invest  in  such  a  manner,  as  to 
make  unavailable  for  other  purposes :  as,  to  lie  up  one’s 
money  in  land,  e  To  subject  (property)  to  such  restrictions, 
or  bring  into  such  a  condition,  that  sale  or  alienation  is 
impossible ;  as,  the  will  tied  up  the  estate,  f  To  fasten  up 
in  order  to  flog  ;  hence,  Rare,  to  flog. 

Syn.  —  Tie,  bind.  To  tie  is  to  fasten,  esp.  by  knotting  a 
cord  or  the  like  ;  to  bind  is  to  make  fast  ov  or  as  if  by  a 
band  or  ligature  ;  as,  “  I’ll  lie  [our  horses]  in  the  wood  ” 
(Shak.) ;  “  Gather  ye  together  .  .  .  the  tares,  and  bind  them 
in  bundles  ”  (Matt.  xiii.  30).  See  hamper. 
tie,  v.  i.  To  make  a  tie  ;  specif. :  a  To  make  a  bond  or  con¬ 
nection.  b  To  make  an  equal  score. 

to  tie  to,  to  rely  or  count  on  ;  to  cling  to  in  close  intimacy; 

as,  to  tie  to  a  friend.  Colloq.,  IJ.  S. 

tie  (ti),  n.  ;  pi.  ties  (tiz).  [Cf.  AS.  teh ,  tiah,  teag.  See 
tie,  v.  /.]  1.  A  knot;  a  fastening  ;  a  band,  cord,  rope,  or 

chain  used  to  secure  something,  as  by  knotting. 

2.  A  knot  of  ribbon,  hair,  or  the  like,  used-  as  a  fastening 
or  ornament,  as  at  the  back  of  a  wig  ;  a  bow,  or  the  like. 

3.  Short  for  necktie. 

4.  Fig.  :  A  bond  ;  an  obligation,  moral  or  legal ;  as,  the 
sacred  ties  of  friendship  or  of  duty  ;  the  ties  of  allegiance. 

5.  Arch.,  Eng  in.,  etc.  A  beam,  post,  or  rod  to  hold  parts 
together;  a  tension  member  in  a  construction.  Cf.  strut. 

6.  Railroads.  Any  of  the  transverse  supports  to  which  the 
rails  are  fastened.  Wood  ties  are  classified  as  pole  ties,  slab 
ties,  and  quarter  ties,  according  as  one,  two,  or  lour  ties  are 
cut  from  a  single  log.  Pole  ties  are  faced  on  two  sides  only 
and  are  the  most  durable.  Cf.  1st  sleeper  a. 

7-  Naut.  a  =  tye,  ii.,  2.  b  A  short  rope  or  piece  of  yarn 
used  for  tying  something;  a  stop. 

8.  Music,  a  A  curved  line  joining  two  notes  of  the  same 
pitch,  to  denote  a  single  tone  sustained  through  the  time 
value  of  the  two,  a  bind.  Cf.  slur,  n .,  4  a.  It  is  used 
esp.  between  notes  in  diff  erent  measures,  and  often  simply 
for  rhythmical  clearness,  as  shown  in  the  left-hand  figure, 
in  which  the  second  meas¬ 
ure  might  otherwise  have 
been  written  as  at  the 
light,  b  A  straight  band 
formed  b  y  connecting 


Ties,  8  a. 


•..aw  chopper.  auniuuuA.  ^ 

ticket-canceling  box :  the  person 
who  operates  it.  Slang. 
ticket  day.  =  name  day. 
ticket  night.  Thant  A  benefit 
performance  the  receipts  of 
which  are  shared  by  several 
performers  according  to  the 
number  of  tickets  sold  by  each, 
ticket  porter.  A  licensed  porter 
wearing  a  badge.  Brit. 
tick'ey  (tTk'i),  n.  Also  tick'le. 
Threepence.  Slang,  But. 
tick  fever.  Texas  fever, 
tick'ing  (tTk'Tmr).  n.  [Cf.  7th 
tick,3.J  Minute  distinct  color 
marks  on  a  bird  or  mammal 
ticking  work.  Embroidery  on 
ticking.  [Ref.  Sp. | 

tick'l,  tick'ld.  Tickle,  tickled, 
tick'le  (tYk'’l),  a.  Obs.  or  Scot. 
6;  Dial.  Eng.  1-  Unsteady;  un¬ 
stable  ;  insecure. 

2.  Frail  ;  wanton.  Obs. 

3.  Requiring  delicate  handling: 
specif.:  a  Nice:  difficult;  in¬ 
tricate.  b  Delicate  ;  squeamish. 

4.  Of  variable  temper ;  easily 


startled  or  offended  ;  touchy. 

tick'le  brain',  n.  A  kina  of 
strong  liquor;  also,  Bare,  one 
1  who  uses  or  deals  in  it.  Obs.  Cant. 
tick'le-foot'ed.  a.  Uncertain  ; 
inconstant  ;  slippery.  Obs. 
tickle  grass.  See  crass,  Table  J. 
tick'len-burg  (tYk'li'n-bfirg).  n 
|  A  coarse  mixed  linen  fabric  for- 
I  inerly  made  to  be  sold  in  the 
!  West  Indies.  frisk.  Obs.  | 

tick'le  ness,  n.  Uncertainty;! 
Tick'ler. Timothy.  Robert  Sy me, 
|  nn  Edinburgh  lawyer  and  au¬ 
thor;  —  ao  called  as  an  interlocu- 
,  tor  in  Wilson’s  “  Nodes  Am  bro- 
I  sianas.” 

tick'le  some  ( tYk'’l-sum),  a.  = 
TICKLISH.  Scot,  tf  Ir. 
tick'ling,  p.  pr.  Sr  vb.  n.  of 

1  TICKLE. 

tick'ly,  rr.  Ticklish.  Rare. 
tickt.  Ticked.  Ref.  Sp. 
tick 'tack',  adv.  With  a  tick¬ 
ing  noise,  like  that  of  a  watch, 
tick' weed',  n.  The  American 
pennyroyal.  {Local,  Slang. I 
tick  y(tlk'Y),  n.Sra.  =  tacky.  | 


tirk'y,  a.  Affected,  infested 

w ith,  or  lull  of,  ticks, 
tic'tac'.  Var.  of  ticktack. 
tic'tac'  (tYk'tfik'),  v.  i.  Horse 
Racing.  To  signal. by  a  code,  the 
odds  from  one  ring  to  a  cheaper 
ring.  Slang ,  Eng.  —  tictac  man. 
a  man  who  tictacs;  n  runner  for 
a  cheap  bookmaker  who  obtains 
the  prevailing  odds  from  the  ex¬ 
pensive  rings.  Slang,  Eng. 
ti'cul  (te'kfll),  n.  [See  tical.] 
=  kyat.  See  weight. 

Ti-cu'na  (tP-koo'nii),  n.  One  of 
an  Indian  tribe  of  hunters  and 
fishers  of  the  upper  Amazon, 
tid.  d*  tide,  T'T'-J.  f Dial.  Eng. I 
tid  (tid).  ii.  Teat  ;  also,  udder. I 
tid,  a.  [See  tide  time.]  Scot. 
lV  Dial.  Eng.  1.  The  right 
time  or  season.  rmor.l 

2.  Mood  ;  humor;  esp.,  ill  hu-| 
tld.  a.  [Cf.  tidbit.)  Fond; 
tender.  Dial.  Eng. 
tid.  a.  Sprightly  :  lively  ;  alBO, 
childish  ;  silly.  Dial.  Eng. 
Ti'dal  ( tT'ddl).  Bib.  [al.I 
tid'al-ly  (tTd'<Il-Y),  adv.  of  ti  d-| 


ti' dance  (tl'ddns),  n.  Tidings; 

news.  Obs. 

tid 'bit',  n.  V  ar.  of  titbit. 
tidde.  Obs.  pret.  of  tide. 
tid'der  (ttd'Sr).  Scot.  &  dial. 
Entr.  var.  of  tother 
tid'der.  Var.  of  titter,  adv. 
tid'di-vate  (tYd'Y-vat).  Dial. 
Eng.  var.  of  titivate. 
tid 'die  (tYd'd),  r.  i.  [Cf.  AS. 
tydrian ,  tiedrian,  to  grow  weak 
or  frail.]  To  potter  ;  fidget.  — 
r.  t.  To  rear  carefully;  to  spoil. 
Both  Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng 
tid'dly-wink  (,-lY-wYi)kO,  n.  Un¬ 
licensed  public  house. Dial.  Eng. 
tid'dle-dy-winks'  (tYd'’l-dT- 
wYqks').  n.  Also  tid'dly-winks 
A  game  in  which  the  object  is 
to  snap  small  disks,  as  of  bone, 
lrom  a  fiat  surface  into  a  small 
cup  or  basket.  Trade  Fame. 
ttd'dler  (tul'lCr),  n.  =  tickler, 
n.,  1.  Eng. 

tid'dling  (dud.  tYd'lYn).  n.  An 
animal  or  child  reared  with  un¬ 
usual  care.  Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 
tid'dy,  n.  Games.  In  gleek, 


the  four  of  trumps.  Obs. 
tid'dy  (.tYd'Y).  a.  Tiny  ;  also, 
babyish.  Dial.  Eng. 
tide  tidy. 

tide'coach',  n.  A  public  coach 
timed  to  meet  a  packet  arriving 
at  a  certain  tide.  Obs. 
tide'fnl,  a.  Seasonable.  Obs.  — 
tide'ful-ness.  n.  Obs.  [spruce. I 
tideland  spruce.  The  Sitka  | 
tide 'less.  a.  See  -less. 
tide'ly,  adr.  Obs.  1.  Suitably; 
fitly  ;  opportunely. 

2.  Cleverly  ;  smartly, 
tide  mark.  The  mark  reached 
bv  the  water  at  high  or  low  tide, 
tide'ment.  ti.  Time;  season.  Obs. 
tideng.  -f*  tiding.  [current. I 
tide'race',  n.  A  strong  tidal  | 
tide  rip.  A  rip  (see  kip,//.,  3) due 
to  opposing  tides, 
tides'man  ( tTdz'nvYn),  n.  1.  A 
laborer  busy  only  at  certain 
states  of  the  tide. 

2.  A  tidewaiter. 
tideus.  tedious.  [-ward. I 
tide'ward(tTd'wfrd), adv.  See! 
tidewater  glacier. 


descending  to  the  sea.  esp.  if  it 
breaks  off  into  icebergs, 
tide  wheel.  A  water  wheel  op¬ 
erated  by  the  tides, 
tldi.  i-TIDY. 
tid'ife  •[*  tidy,  a  bird, 
tidill-  +  TIDELY. 

ti'-di-ly  (tl'dY-lY),  adv.  of  tidy. 
tidinde.  ^  tiding. 
ti'di-ness  (tl'd  Y-n  2  s),  n.  See 
•  ness.  [05s.  j 

tidiose.  a.  Anxious;  impatient.! 
tidious.  +  tedious. 
tid'ley  (tld'lY),  n.  A  wren. 
Dial.  Eng. 

tidliche  +  TIDF.LY,  titely. 
tid'li-wink'.  Dial.  Eng.  var.  ot 

TIDDLYWINK. 

tid  ol'o-gy  (tTd-51'u-jY),  v.  [tide 
+  -logy.]  The  science  or  theory 
oi  tides.  —  tid  o-log'i-cal  (tTd?- 
f.-lrtj'Y-krfl),  a. 

ti'dy  (tl'dY),  n.  A  small  bird, 
variously  identified  as  the  wren 
or  the  blue  titmouse, 
ti'dy-tips'  (tl'dY-tYpa'),  //.  A 
Californian  asteraecous  plant 
( Layia  jdatyglossa),  having 


ale,  senate,  care,  ftm,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofa ;  eve,  £vent,  find,  recent,  maker 

11  Foreign  Word.  +  Obsolete  Variu 


_  A  glacier 

;  Ice,  ill ;  old,  6bey,  orb,  ddd,  s5ft,  connect ;  use,  unite,  urn,  up,  circus,  menu 

id  of.  +  combined  with.  =  equals. 
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the  pennants  of  quavers,  semiquavers,  etc.,  which  are  to 
be  slurred  in  performance.  Obs. 

9.  An  equality  in  numbers,  as  of  votes,  scores,  etc. ;  equal¬ 
ity  in  any  contest,  as  a  race  or  election. 

10.  Sports.  Any  match  in  a  tournament  in  which  the  con¬ 
testants  are  paired  oft  two  by  two,  the  losers  dropping  out 
until  only  one  contestant,  the  winner,  is  left.  Eng. 

11.  Weaving.  Any  method  of  connecting  the  threads  in  a 
Jacquard  loom  to  produce  a  desired  pattern  ;  hence  the 
arrangement  of  threads  thus  produced. 

12.  A  lace  or  lacing  used  to  fasten  a  shoe,  etc. 

13.  pi.  Low  shoes  fastened  with  lacings.  Cant. 

14.  The  obligation  of  a  tied  house  (which  see)  to  purchase 
its  goods  of  a  certain  firm.  British. 

tie'bar  (ti'bar'),  n.  A  bar  used  as  a  tie  ;  specif.,  Railroads , 
a  rod  between  two  switch  rails  to  hold  them  to  gauge, 
tie'beam'  (ti'bem'),n.,  or  tie  beam.  A  beam  acting  as  a  tie, 
as  in  a  roof.  See  1st  Illust.  of  roof. 
tied  (tld),  pret.  & p. p.  of  tie.  —  tied  house,  a  business  house, 
usually  a  public  house,  under  contract  to  buy  of  a  certain 
firm,  the  contract  usually  depending  on  a  mortgage  given 
by  the  tied  house  to  the  other.  Brit. 
tie'mann-ito  (tS'mdn-it),  n.  [After  W.  Tiemami ,  a  Ger¬ 
man  who  discovered  it.]  Min.  Native  mercuric  selenide, 
HgSe,  occurring  commonly  iu  dark  gray  or  nearly  black 
masses  of  metallic  luster.  Sp.  gr.,  8.2-815. 
tie  plate  a  Railroads.  A  protecting  metal  plate  between 
the  rail  and  the  tie.  b  Meek.  A  plate  to  distribute  the  pres¬ 
sure  of  a  tie,  as  on  a  supporting  beam,  c  Naut.  One  of  sev¬ 
eral  narrow  plates  to  space  and  strengthen  deck  beams, 
tier  (ter),  n.  [OF.  &  F.  tire,  prop.,  a  pull,  fr.  tirer  to 
draw,  pull ;  of  uncertain  origin.  Of.  attire,  v.  t .,  tire  a 
headdress,  tirade.]  1.  A  row  or  rank,  esp.  one  of  two 
or  more  rows  one  above  another  ;  as,  a  tier  of  seats. 

2.  Specif.  :  Naut.  a  The  ranges  of  the  fakes,  or  windings, 
of  a  coiled  cable,  b  The  hollow'  space  in  a  coil  of  cable. 
Rare,  c  =  cable  tier. 

3.  pi.  Mountains.  Tasmania. 

tier  (ter),  v.  t.  A  i.  To  place,  arrange,  or  to  be  arranged, 
in  tiers,  or  layers.  Kipling. 

tierce  (ters),  n.  [F.  tiers  a  third  part,  fr.  tiers ,  fern,  tierce, 
third,  fr.  L.  tertius  the  third  ;  akin  to  tres  three ;  cf.  OF.  ter¬ 
cel,  tiercel ,  a  wine  measure.  In  senses  2,  4,  5,  G,  fr.  F. 
tierce,  n.,  fr.  the  adj.  See  third,  three  ;  cf.  tercet,  terti¬ 
ary.]  1.  A  third.  Scots  Law.  =  terce,  2.  Obs.  or  R. 

2.  Ecct.  The  third  of  the  canonical  hours,  or  nine  a.  m.  ; 
also,  the  service  appointed  for  that  hour. 

3.  A  cask  larger  than  a  barrel  and  smaller  than  a  hogs¬ 
head  ;  hence,  a  liquid  measure,  formerly  legal  at  42  wine 
gallons,  or  one  third  of  a  pipe. 

4.  Music,  a  A  third,  b  The  tone  two  octaves  and  a  ma¬ 
jor  third  above  a  given  tone.  Also,  an  organ  stop  giving 
tones  at  this  interval  from  the  normal  pitch  of  the  digitals. 
6-  A  set  of  three  ;  specif.,  a  sequence  of  three  cards  of  the 
same  suit.  Tierce  of  ace,  king,  queen,  is  called  tierce  major. 
6  Fencing.  A  position  in  parrying,  engaging,  etc.,  in 
which  the  wrist  is  turned  inward,  the  nails  turned  slightly 
downward,  and  the  point 

of  the  weapon  is  about  -  nmk  ^ 

on  the  level  of  the  eye 
and  a  little 
out  side 
the  line  on 
the  right. 


Lunge,  and  Parry  in  Tierce. 

tier-c6'  (ter-sa'),  a.  [F.]  Her.  Divided  into  three  parts 
of  different  tinctures;  —  said  of  an  escutcheon;  also  in 
combination  ;  as,  tierc^  in  bend,  tierce  in  gyrons  ( bend-sinister- 
wise),  tierce  in  pale,  tiered  in  pile  (from  sinister  to  dexter),  etc. 

tier  ce-ron  (ter'oe-rdn),  n.  [F.j  Gothic  Arch.  One  of  the 
minor  ribs  in  vaulting,  springing  from  the  pier  on  either 
side  of  the  main  diagonal  rib,  and  therefore  not  passing 
through  the  center  of  the  vault. 

||  tier'ras  (tySr'ras),  n.  pi.  [Sp.,  pi.  of  tierra  earth.]  Min¬ 
ing.  Fine  material  of  earth  or  rock  mixed  with  ore. 

tiers  — argent'  (tyfir'zar'zhaN'),  n.  [F.  ;  tiers  third  -f- 
argent  silver.]  A  silver  alloy  containing  approximately 
one  third  of  its  weight  of  silver.  In  one.  variety  the  silver 
is  alloyed  with  aluminium,  in  another  with  German  siiver. 

II  tiers7  6' tat'  (tyfir'za'td').  [F.J  The  third  estate,  or  com¬ 
monalty,  in  France;  —  so  called  in  distinction  from,  and 
as  inferior  to,  the  nobles  and  clergy.  Obs.  or  Hist. 

tie'— up',  n.  1.  A  suspension  of  traffic  or  business,  as  by  a 
strike  of  employees,  a  breakdown  of  machinery,  etc.  U.  S. 
2.  Weaving.  =  tie,  n.,  11. 

tie'wig'  (tl'wlg'),  n.  A  wig  having  the  hair  gathered  m  at 
the  back  and  tied  with  ribbon;  also,  a  wig  tied  on  the  head. 


yellow-rayed  flower  heads  often 
tipped  with  white.  [Dial.  F.ngA 
tie ( tT),/i.  Bed;  esp., feather  bed.| 
tie ' dog',  n.  A  bandog.  Ohs. 
tie 'go  (tl'gS  ;  cf.  vertigo),  n. 
Vertigo. Ohs.  [reins;  traces. Obs.  | 
tiel,  n.  [AS.  ti/f/el. j  In 
tlel  (tel),  v.  i.  To  sail  fast.  Scot. 
tield.  f  t eld. 
tiel'stone'.  +  tilestoxe. 
tien  +  ten. 
tlend.  tend,  to  kindle. 

||  tien'da  (tyCn'da),  n.  [Sp., 
prop.,  tent,  awning.]  A  booth 
or  shop  where  goods  are  sold, 
tiene.  +  teen. 

||  tiens'  A  lavd  rl  td'  (ty&N'-za 
la  va'rS'ta').  [F.J  Hold  to  the 
truth. 

j  tiene  '  ta  fol'  (ty&N'  td  fwii'). 
[F.J  Keep  thy  7aiih. 
tie-plate',  v.  t.  Railroads. 
To  furnish,  as  a  track,  with  tie 
plates.  —  tle'-plat'er.  n. 
ti'er  (tT'5r),  n.  1.  One  that  ties. 
2.  [Pcrh.  fr.  tire  a  headdress.] 
A  child’s  apron  covering  the 
upper  part  of  the  body,  and  tied 
with  tape  or  cord, 
tier.  Ahhr.  Tierce, 
tierced  (tSrst).  a.Her.=  tierce. 


tiercel,  tiercelet.  tercel, 

TERCELET. 

tler'cet  (ter'stft;  tftr'-),  n. 
Pros.  Var.  of  tercet. 
tlere.  +  tear. 

tier'er  (ter'Pr).  n.  One  who 
tiers  ;  specif.,  Naut.,  one  of  the 
sailors  stationed  in  the  cable 
tier  to  stow  the  chain  or  cable 
as  it  comes  in.  [See  tie,  n .,  .’>.1 
tie'-rod',  n.  A  rod  used  as  a  tie.  | 
tierse.  Tierce.  Ref.  Sp. 
tiers'man  (terz'nvTn),  n.  One 
who  lives  in  tiers,  or  mountains. 
Tasmania.  [titiie. 

tiethe.  +  teeth,  pi.  of  tooth  ;| 
tle'tlck  (te'tlk),  u.  [Imitative.] 
The  meadow  pipit  ;  also,  the 
rock  pipit.  Loral ,  Brit. 
tie'-tie'  (tl'tl'),  w.  Naut.  One 
of  several  cords  on  a  hammock 
by  which,  instead  of  a  lashing, 
it  may  be  tied  in  a  roll, 
tie'-up  plan  Weaving.  A  plan 
for  a  tie  consisting  of  a  design  of 
crosses  on  cross-section  paper 
showing  how  the  healds  must 
rise  and  fall  for  one  repeat  of  a 
pattern.  .  . 

tiff  (tTf),  n.  Mining.  Calcite.| 
tiff,  n.  Obs.  or  Scot.  8f  Dial.  Eng. 


till  (tTf),  7i.  [Cf.  Norw.  teft  a  scent.  Cf.  tiff  a  drink.]  A 
tit  of  anger  or  peevishness  ;  a  petty  quarrel, 
tilf,  v.  i.  ;  TIFFED  (tilt)  ;  tiff'ing.  To  be  in  a  tiff  or  pet  ; 
to  quarrel  in  a  small  way  ;  to  be  peevish, 
tiff,  n.  [Originally,  a  sniff,  sniffing  ;  cf.  lcel. pefr  a  smell, 
peja  to  sniff,  Norw.  tev  a  drawing  in  of  the  breath,  leva  to 
sniff,  smell,  Sw.  dial,  tdv  smell,  scent,  taste.]  A  small  draft 
of  liquor,  esp.  of  punch  ;  also,  small  beer.  Obs.  or  Scot.  A 
Dial.  Eng. 

tiff,  v.  t.  [ME.  tiffen,  OF.  tijfer ,  tifer.~\  Obs.  or  Scot.  A 
Dial.  Eng.  1.  To  deck  out ;  to  dress.  Evelyn. 

2.  To  put  in  order  ;  prepare.  Wars  of  Alex. 

tilf,  v.  i.  [See  tiffin.]  To  take  tiffin  ;  to  tiffin.  India. 

Tiff  seems  to  be  a  more  usual  form  than  tiffin  in  In¬ 
dia,  but  elsewhere  is  almost  unknown, 
tlf'fa-ny  (tif'd-nt),  n.;pl.  -nies  (-nlz).  [Formerly  tijfenay  ; 
orig.  uncert.;  cf.  OF.  Tifaigne ,  Tifenie,  Tiephaigne,  Epiph¬ 
any,  LL.  7'heophania  (cf.  theophany).]  1.  A  species  of 
gauze,  made  of  very  thin  silk.  Obs. 

2.  A  kind  of  very  thin  muslin  gauze. 

3.  A  flour  sieve  made  of  tiffany.  Dial.  Eng. 

tif'fin  (-Til),  7i.  [Properly,  tiffing  a  quaffing,  a  drinking. 
See  tiff,  a  drink  ]  1.  Var.  of  tiffing.  Obs.  Dial.  Eng. 
2.  Luncheon,  esp.  at  midday  ; — orig.,  a  Northern  English 
word  introduced  into  India,  where  this  sense  arose, 
tif'fin,  v.  i.  To  take  tiffin;  to  lunch;  tiff.  See  5th  tiff,  Note. 
tig©  (tezli),  7i.  [F.,  a  stalk,  fr.  L.  tibia  a  pipe.]  In  an 

early  form  of  rifle,  a  steel  pin  iu  the  breech  against  which 
the  ball  was  hammered  by  the  ramrod  and  expanded  to 
fit  the  grooves.  The  charge  was  placed  around  the  tige. 
ti'ger  (ti'ger),  n.  [ME.  tigre,  F.  tigre,  L.  tigris,  Gr.  Ttypi?  ; 
prob.  of  Persian  origin  ;  cf.  Avestan  lighra  pointed,  tighri 
an  arrow,  Per.  tir  :  peril,  akin  to  E.  stick,  v.  t.  ; — prob. 
so  named  from  its  quickness.]  1.  A  large  Asiatic  carnivo¬ 
rous  mam- 


tufted  tail  is 

ringed  with  — — -vszar. & 

black  and 
the  under  Tiger  ( Felts  tigris). 

parts  are  mostly  white.  The  tiger  has  no  mane.  It  slightly 
exceeds  the  lion  in  measurements,  its  total  length  being 
ordinarily  nine  to  ten  feet, but  sometimes  more  than  twelve 
feet.  Though  able  to  climb  trees,  it  does  not  habitually 
do  so.  In  many  districts  it  lives  largely  on  cattle  and 
often  takes  to  man  eating.  The  tiger  ranges  from  Persia 
across  Asia  to  the  Malay  Peninsula,  Sumatra,  and  Java, 
and  northward  to  southern  Siberia.  Northern  specimens 
have  much  longer  and  softer  hair  than  the  southern  ones, 
and  are  often  regarded  as  a  different  species  or  subspecies. 

2.  Fig.  :  A  ferocious,  bloodthirsty  person. 

3.  A  dissolute  or  viciousfellow  ;  a  swagger¬ 
er,  bully,  rake,  or  the  like.  Slang.  Now  R. 

4  A  groom  in  livery,  esp.  a  boy  or  under¬ 
sized  man,  who  rides  in  a  vehicle,  as  a  dog¬ 
cart,  driven  by  his  muster  or  mistress.  He 
usually  sits  in  a  small  seat  in  the  rear,  and 
his  duty  is  to  hold  the  horse’s  head  in  the 
absence  of  the  driver. 

5  An  additional  and  more  emphatic  cheer 
or  yell  (sometimes  the  word  tiger)  at  the 
end  of  a  round  of  cheering.  Colloq. 

6.  Sugar  Manuf.  A  pan  with  a  perforated 
bottom,  for  freeing  sugar  from  molasses. 

tiger  beetle-  Aliy  of  numerous  species  of  Tiger  Beetle (O- 
active  carnivorous  beetles  constituting  vinaela/iirticoi- 
the  family  Cieindelidse  and  mostly  of  the  ***'•  rVttt‘  81ze‘ 
genus  Cicindela.  They  usually  inhabit  dry  or  sandy 
places,  and  fly  rapidly. 

tiger  bittern-  Any  of  several  South  and  Central  Ameri¬ 
can  herons  of  the  genus  Tigrisoma  having  plumage  with 
much  butt  or  chestnut  vermiculated  with  black, 
tiger  cat  Any  of  certain  wild  cats  of  moderate  size  and 
variegated  col¬ 
oration,  as  the 
clouded  tiger, 
the  marbled  ti- 

ger  cat, the  oce-  PJL  “  *  ""  ^  ' 

lot,  and  the  \ 
margay.  \ 

ti'ger-eye',  7?. 

1.  A  chatoyant 
stone,  usually 
yellow  brown, 
much  used  for 

ornament.  It  is  Marbled  Tiger  Cat  (Felis  marmorata). 
a  silicmod  cro-  b 

cidolite,  in  which  the  fibers  penetrating  quartz  are  changed 
to  oxide  of  iron.  A  blue  variety  is  called  hawk's-eye. 

2.  Pottery.  A  glaze  resembling  in  look  the  tiger-eye. 


Tiger  Flower  ( Tigri- 
dia  pavonia). 


tiger  flower.  Any  iridaceons  plant  of  the  genus  Tigridia ; 
—  in  allusion  to  the  flowers,  which 
are  spotted  or  streaked, 
tiger  grass.  A  low  East  Indian  fan 
palm  (Nannorhops  rilchieana),uued  in 
many  ways  by  the  natives, 
ti'ger-ish  (tl'ger-Tsh),  a.  Of,  pertain¬ 
ing  to,  or  like,  a  tiger ;  tigrish  ;  spe¬ 
cif.  :  a  Fierce  ;  bloodthirsty,  b  Swag¬ 
gering  ;  dissolute.  Slang.  Now  Rare. 

~  ti'ger-ish  ly,  adv.  —  ti'ger  ish- 
ness.  7i. 

tiger  lily,  a  A  common  garden  lily 
(Liliurn  tigrinum),  native  of  China, 
having  nodding  orange-colored  flow¬ 
ers  densely  spotted  with  black,  with 
the  perianth  segment  strongly  re¬ 
flexed.  b  Any  of  various  lilies  having  similar  spotted 
flowers,  as  L.  pardalinum. 

tiger  python.  A  large  Indian  rock  snake  ( Python  molurus). 
ti'ger  S-claw'  (ti'gerz-klS'),  n.  Mach.  A  boring  bar  or  ri¬ 
fling  rod  in  which  the  tool  is  sheathed  on  entering  the  bore 
and  is  automatically  thrust  outward  on  the  cutting  stroke, 
tiger  shark  Any  of  several  large  and  voracious  sharks 
irregularly  banded  and  spotted  with  vellow,  esp.  Slrgo- 
stonui  tigrinum  of  the  Indian  Ocean  and  western  Pacific, 
tiger  shell.  A  large  cowrie  ( Cyprxa  tigris)  thickly  cov¬ 
ered  with  brown  spots  on  the  upper  surface, 
ti'ger’ s-jaw',  n.  A  kind  of  tig  marigold  ( Mesnnhryan - 
themum  fiynnim)  having  long  ciliate  teeth  on  the  upturned 
leaf  margins.  Cf.  cat-chop. 

tiger  snake.  A  very  venomous  Australian  and  Tasmanian 
elapine  snake  ( No/echis  scuialus,  syn.  Hoplocephalus  cur¬ 
ias)  of  a  brown  color  with  dark  crossbars, 
tiger  wood-  a  The  variegated  lieartwood  of  a  fabaceous 
tree  ( Ma ch serium  schombu rgki i )  native  in  Guiana,  b  The 
wood  of  a  South  American  tree  of  the  genus  Jaearanda. 
tight  (tit),  a.  ;  tight'er  (-er)  ;  tight'est.  [ME.  tight , 
thiht  ;  prob.  of  Scand.  origin  ;  cf.  I cel .  pettr,  Dan.  tael,  Sw. 
tat :  akin  to  D.  &  G.  dicht  thick,  tight,  and  prob.  to  E. 
thick,  perh.  also  to  E.  thee  to  thrive.]  1.  Firmly  held  to¬ 
gether;  compact;  close,  firm  ;  as,  tight  cloth  ;  a  tight  knot. 

2.  So  close  as  not  to  admit  the  passage  of  a  liquid  or  other 
fluid  ;  not  leaky  ;  as,  a  tight  ship,  cask,  room  ;  water -tight. 

3.  Strong  through  compactness  ;  stanch  ;  compact ;  snug  ; 
as,  a  tight  vessel.  Specif.  :  1  orestry.  Sound  in  every  way 
and  free  from  ring  shakes  and  checks  ;  as,  tight  hearts. 

4.  a  Well-formed;  shapely;  comely;  trim;  also,  neat;  tidy. 

Clad  very  plain,  but  clean  and  tight.  Evelyn. 

b  In  good  condition;  sound;  firm;  strong.  Obs.  or  Dial. Eng. 
6.  Handy  ;  adroit ;  able  ;  smart.  Rare  or  Scot.  A  Dial. 

6.  Fitting  close,  usually  too  close  ;  as,  a  tight  coat  or  shoe. 

7.  Close  ;  stingy  ;  as,  tight  in  one’s  dealings.  Colloq. 

8  Not  slack  or  loose;  firmly  stretched;  taut;  —  applied 
esp.  to  a  rope,  chain,  or  the  like,  extended  or  stretched  out. 
9.  Requiring  great  eff  ort  to  effect,  accomplish,  etc.  ;  diffi¬ 
cult  to  get  through  or  out  of;  hard;  severe;  as,  a  tight 
cough  ;  a  tight  pull ;  a  tight  corner.  Colloq. 

10  Com.  Scantily  supplied  or  obtainable  in  proportion  to 
the  demand  ;  closely  held  ;  dear  ;  not  easy;  —  said  of  money. 
Also,  characterized  by  such  a  condition  of  money  ;  —  said 
of  the  money  market.  Cf.  easy,  5. 

11.  Intoxicated  ;  tipsy.  Slang. 

12.  Art.  Lacking  freedom  or  breadth  of  treatment. 

The  execution  is  dry,  hard,  and  tight.  Sir  }V.  Armstrong. 

13.  Prepared ;  ready.  Obs.  Scot.  Burns. 

14.  Football,  etc.  Of  the  mode  of  play,  cautious  or  with 
the  men  in  close  touch  or  formation.  Cf.  loose,  10b. 
Syn.  —  Tight,  taut.  Tight  is  the  general,  taut,  the  nau¬ 
tical  term.  See  tense. 

tight  and  loose  pulleys.  Mach.  =  fast  and  loose  pulleys,  un¬ 
der  fast,  a. —  t.  back,  Bookbinding,  a  back  of  which  the 
outer  cover  adheres  to  the  backs  of  the  signatures,  as  dis¬ 
tinguished  from  an  open  back  or  a  spring  buck.  —  t.  cooper. 
=  wet  cooper.  —  t.  squeeze,  a  pressing  difficulty  ;  also,  a 
great  effort  in  making  an  exit  or  escape  from  such.  Colloq. 
tight,  adv.  Tightly;  firmly;  hard  ;  as,  to  sit  tight,  to  re¬ 
main  unmoved  or  steady  ;  to  thrash  a  person  tight.  Cf. 
tite,  adv.  Chief  g  Scot.,  Dial.,  or  Colloq. 
tight,  v.  t.  1.  To  tighten  ;  to  make  close.  Obs. 

2.  To  put  in  order;  to  tidy;  —  with  up.  Obs.  or  Dial .  Eng. 
tight'en  (tit'’n),  v.  /.  ;  tight'ened  (-’nd) ;  tight'en-ing. 
To  make  tight;  to  draw  tighter;  to  straiten;  to  make  more 
close  in  any  manner  ;  as,  to  ride  with  tightened  reins, 
tight'en,  v.  i.  To  become  tight  or  tighter, 
tight'en-er  (tlt/’n-er),  n.  1.  One  that  tightens  ;  specif., 
Mach.,  an  idle  pulley  or  a  sprocket  wheel  pressed  against 
a  belt,  band,  rope,  or  chain,  to  tighten  it. 

2.  A  meal,  esp.  a  hearty  one.  Slang,  Eng. 
tight'en-ing,  p.pr.  A-  vb.  n.  of  tighten. 
tightening  pulley,  Mach.,  a  tightener. 

tights  (tits),  7i.  pi.  Garments  fitting  close  to  the  skin, 
usually  for  the  lower  part  of  the  body  and  the  legs,  now 
worn  esp.  by  chorus  girls,  acrobats,  dancers,  and  gymnasts, 
tig'iic  (tTg'lTk),  a.  Alsotig-lin'ic  (tTg-lTn'Tk).  Chem.  Pert, 
to  or  designating  a  white,  crystalline,  unsaturated  acid, 
C4H7CO  ,H,  found  as  a  glyceride  in  Roman  oil  of  cumin,  in 
croton  oil  (from  Croton  tiglium),  etc.; — a  methyl  deriv¬ 
ative  of  crotonic  acid,  stereoisomeric  with  angelic  acid. 


1.  Ord<*r  ;  state;  condition. 

2  Mood  ;  fit ;  humor. 

3.  A  stretch  of  time  ;  a  spell, 
tiff.  v.  t.  [See  tiff  liquor.]  To 
drink  ;  qnnff.  Ohs. 
tif'fa-ny  ite  (t  YfM-nY-Tt).  n. 
[Probably  after  C.  L.  Tijfmii/, 
Amer.  jeweler.]  Min.  A  hydro¬ 
carbon  assumed  to  exist  in  cer¬ 
tain  very  luminescentdiumonds. 
tiffeler.'  +  tiffler. 
tiffenay.  4*  tiffany. 

tiffie,  v.  t.  =  TIFFLE. 
tiff'ing,  it.  )>r.  Sf  vb.  n.  of  tiff, 
to  quaff.  Ohs.  Dial.  Eng. 
tiff'ish,  a.  Inclined  to  tiffs  ; 
peevish  :  petulant, 
tlf'fle.  ti'fle,  v.  t.  1.  To  entangle 
or  disarrange  ;  to  tumble.  Ohs. 

2.  To  unravel;  frav.  Dial.  Eng. 
tif'fle  (tYf'T).  ti'fle  (tT'f’l  ; 
tlf'M),  ?".  i.  To  potter  :  idle  ; 
trifle.  — tlf'fler (tTf'lPr),n.  Both 
Ohs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 

tiffung,  ri.  [From  tiff  to  deck 
out.]  Finery  in  dress.  Ohs. 
tiff'y  (tYf'T),  a.  Tiffish.  Scot. 
6f  Dial.  Eng.  [array.  Obs. I 
tifle.  v.  t.  =  tiff,  to  deck  out,1 
tift  (tYft),  Scot.  &  dial.  Eng. 
var.  of  tiff,  quarrel,  n.  v. 


i  tift,  71.  Ohs.  or  Scot.  Sf  Dial. 
Eng.  a  A  puff  (of  wind):  a  gust, 
b  A  whiff;  sniff.  Ohs.  c  Hurry; 
hnsty  flight  ;  breathlessness. 

!  tift,  v.  i.  To  pant;  also,  to 
I  cough.  Dial.  Eng. 
tift'er  (tYf'ter),  n.  A  difficulty; 
a  stiff  breeze  Dial.  Eng. 
tlft'y  (tTf'tY).  Var.  of  tiffy. 

1  Scot,  tf  Dial.  Eng. 
tig  (tig),  n.  !f  v.  [Cf.  tick,  »\  ? 

|  tao.J  Touch;  tng.  Scot.  Dial. 

:  tig.  or  tyg  (tTg),  n.  [Orig.  un¬ 
cert.]  A  kind  of  loving  cup. 
j  Ohs.  or  Ohsoles.  Dial.  Eng. 
tigel.  +  tile,  brick, 
tt-gel'la  (tl-iel'dh  ti-gelle' 
(tY-jSF),  ti-gel'lura  (tl-jel'i/in), 
ti-gel'lus  n •  [NI...  fr.  F. 
tigelle,  dim.  of  tige  stem  or 
;  stock.]  Bat.  A  short  or  rudi¬ 
mentary  stem  :  specif.,  the  hy- 
I  pocotyf.  —  ti-gel'late  (-fit),  a. 

■  ti'ger-an'tlc.  a.  Tigerish.  Ohs. 
tiger  bird,  tiger  finch.  The 
nmadavnt. 

tiger  chop.  =  tiger’s-.iaw. 
ti'ger-foot',  ti'ger’s-foot  .  n.  A 
tropical  Old  World  species  of 
Ipomrra  (/.  pes-tigridis),  having 
I  pedately  lobed  leaves. 


ti'ger-fooVed.  a.  Hastening  to 
devour  ;  furious.  Snak. 

tiger  frog  The  leopard  frog, 
ti'ger-ine  (tT'g?r-In:  -In;  183),  a. 
Tigerish  ;  tigrine.  Rare. 
ti'ger-iom  (-Yz’m),  n.  Tigerish 
qualities  or  disposition, 
ti'ger-kin.  n.  A  small  tiger, 
tiger  moth.  See  Akctiid.e, 

A  I’ATENSIS. 

ti'ger-ness.  n.  Ferocity.  Obs. 
tigerrein,  «.  Like  a  tiger.  Obs. 
Scot.  [Tiger-eye.  | 

ti'ger’s-eye'  (tl'gS  r z-T'),  7i.| 
ti'ger’s-foot  .  =  TIOERFOOT. 

tl'ger’s-milk',  n.  The  sap  of 
the  plant  blind-your-eves. 
tiger  swallowtail.  See  swal¬ 
lowtail,  2.  [b  Thylacine.l 
tiger  wolf,  a  Spotted  hyena.  | 
tigethe.  TITHE, 
tigh.  Obs.  pret.  of  tie. 
tigh,  pret.  of  tee,  draw.  Ohs. 
tigh.  n.  [Cf.  AS.  t4ah ,  teag ,  a 
tie,  band,  an  inclosure.  See 
tie,  n. )  A  close,  or  inclosure; 
a  croft.  Obs.  [accuse.  Ob.«.| 
tigh,  v.  t.  (AS.  ttfon.]  Tol 
tigh.  n.  [Cf.  AS.  tton  to  drag.] 
A  chain  for  dragging.  Obs. 
tlghe.  4*  ti  b. 


tight,  pret.  of  tee,  draw.  Obs. 
tight,  adv.  See  tite. 
tight,  n.  [AS.  tyhtA  Usage; 
also,  conduct ;  discipline.  Ohs. 
tight,  v.  t.  To  weigh.  Obs.— 
n.  Weight.  Ohs. 
tight'en  (tTt'’n)v  n.  A  tight¬ 
ener.  Ohs.  or  Archaic. 
tight'er,  n.  A  tightener.  Obs. 
tight'ish,  a.  Rather  tight  (in  va¬ 
rious  senses).  [Quickly.  Ob.s.| 
tight'llly,  adv.  [Cf.  tite.]| 
tight'ly.  adv.  of  tight. 
tight'ner  (tlt'n5r).  Var.  of 
tightener. 

tight'ness,  n.  See -ness. 
ti-gil'lum  (tY-jYKt<m),  n.  [Ulti¬ 
mately  fr.  L.  teyula  tile  ;  cf. 
G.  tiegel  skillet,  crucible,  AS. 
tig(e)le  tile.  Cf.  tile.]  A  cru¬ 
cible.  Obs. 
tigir.  +  tiger. 

Iltig'ni  im  mit  ten 'di  (tle'nl 
Ym'I-ten'dI).  [I..]  Civil  Law. 
Sec  SKRVITl’DE,  7. 
tig'num  (tYg'niTm),  n.  [L.] 
Civil  Law.  Building  materials, 
ti'gre  +  tiger. 
ti'gre.  a.  [F.]  Spotted.  Obs. 
Ti-grd'  (tP-gra')t  n.  See  Semit¬ 
ic  languages. 


food  fo“ot  •  out  oil  •  chair  ;  go  ;  sing,  irjk  ;  then,  thin;  nature,  verdure  (250) ;  K  —  ch  in  G.  icli,  ach  (144);  boN  ;  yet;  zh  =  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Guide. 
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ti'gress  (tl'grSe),  n.  [Cf.  F.  tigresse .]  A  female  tiger. 

TI  grid'i-a  (ti-grTd'T-d),  n.  [NL.  See  tiger.  So  named 
from  the  spotted  flowers.]  Bot.  A  small  genus  of  Mexican 
and  Central  American  ornamental  iridaceous  plants,  the 
tiger  flowers,  having  variegated  flowers  with  spreading 
perianth  segments  and  2-parted  style  branches.  Their  flow¬ 
ers  are  handsome  but  evanescent.  See  tiger  flower,  lllust. 
ti'grine  (ti'grin ;  -grill),  a.  [L.  tigrinus ,  fr.  tigris  a  tiger.] 
Of  or  pert,  to  a  tiger  ;  like  a  tiger,  esp.  in  coloring, 
tike  (tik),  n.  [Cf.  Icel.  tik  a  bitch  ;  akin  to  Sw.  tik.]  1.  A 
dog;  cur.  “  Bobtail  like  or  trundletail.”  Shak. 

2.  A  clumsy,  churlish,  or  eccentric  person;  a  country 
bumpkin.  Archaic  or  Scot.  &  Dud. 

3.  A  mischievous,  annoying  child; — chiefly  playful.  Colloq. 
tlk'or  (tik'er),  n.  [Hind,  tikhur. ]  A  6tarch  or  arrowroot 

made  from  the  tubers  of  an  East  Indian  zinziberaceous 
plant  ( Curcuma  angudifolia)  ;  also,  the  plant  itself, 
ti-kur',  or  ti-koor'  (te-koor'),  n.  [Hind,  likur.]  An  East 
Indian  clusiaceous  tree  [Garcinia pedunculata)  having  a 
large  yellow  fleshy  fruit  with  a  pleasant  acid  flavor, 
til  (til  ;  tel),  n.  Also  teel.  [Hind.  HI,  Skr.  Ida.']  Sesame. 
til'bU  ry  (tll'ber-T),  n.  ;  pi.  -ries  (-Tz).  [Perh.  from  Til- 
buryfort,  in  the  County  of  Essex,  in  England.]  A  kind  of 
gig,  or  two-wheeled  carriage,  without  a  top  or  cover, 
til'de  (tll'dS  ;  Sp.  tel'da),  n.  [Sp.,  fr.  L.  titulus  a  super¬ 
scription,  title,  token,  sign.  See  title,  n.]  A  diacritical 
mark  placed  over  n  in  Spanish  words,  as  canon ,  when  pro¬ 
nounced  like  ni  in  onion ,  and,  by  analogy,  sometimes  over 
l  Cl]  to  indicate  a  sound  like  li  in  million.  The  tilde  is  the 
medieval  mark  of  contraction  for  n  (or  m),  being  a  cor¬ 
rupted  small  n,  sometimes  reduced  to  (-),  as  in  Lat.  MSS. 
calea  =  catena,  Spanish  aho  =  anno.  The  mark  is  called 
til  in  Portuguese,  and  is  written  over  the  first  vow  el  of  a 
diphthong,  as  in  nao  (pron.  nows),  to  indicate  a  nasal  pro¬ 
nunciation  of  the  diphthong,  the  sound  of  ni  (onion)  being 
written  nh.  In  some  transliterations  of  Oriental  languages 
it  is  used  as  in  Spanish,  as  h  for  Sanskrit  palatalized  n. 
tile  (til),  n.  [ME.  tile,  tigel ,  AS.  tigle,  tigele ,  tigule ,  fr.  L. 
tegula ,  fr.  tegere  to  cover.  See  thatch;  cf.  tegular.] 

1.  A  plate,  or  thin  piece,  of  baked  clay,  stone,  or  the  like, 
of  a  kind  used  for  covering  the  roofs  of  buildings,  for 
floors,  for  drains,  and  often  for  ornamental  work.  Hence, 
in  recent  times,  a  piece  of  metal  used  for  roofing. 

2.  By  extension,  a  piece  of  baked  clay  designed  for  the 
construction  of  fireproof  partitions,  floor  arches,  etc. 

3.  Metal.  A  small  flat  piece  of  dried  earth  or  earthen¬ 
ware,  used  to  cover  vessels  in  which  metals  are  fused. 

4.  Tiles  collectively ;  tiling. 

5.  A  stiff  hat ;  esp.,  a  silk  hat.  Colloq. 

tile,  v.  t. ;  tiled  (tild) ;  til'ing  (til'ing).  1.  To  cover  with 
or  as  if  writh  tiles  ;  as,  to  tile  a  house. 

2.  To  protect  (a  Masonic  lodge)  from  intrusion. 

3-  To  bind  or  swear  to  secrecy. 
tlle'fish7  (-fish'),  7i.  A  large  deep-water  food  fish  ( Lopho - 
latilus  chamaeleonticeps)  more  or  less  thickly  covered  with 


large  round  yellow  spots  and  having  a  fleshy  appendage  on 
the  back  of  the  head.  It  was  abundant  in  1881  off  the  eastern 
United  States,  in  1882  was  nearly  exterminated  by  an  en¬ 
vironmental  change,  but  is  now  again  plentiful, 
tile  pipe-  Pipe  made  of  cement  or  pottery  and  used  for 
drains,  chimney-flue  linings,  chimney  pots,  etc. 
til'er  (til'er),  n.  1.  A  maker  or  layer  of  tiles. 

2.  A  tile  kiln. 

3.  Sometimes  tyler.  A  doorkeeper  in  a  Freemasons’  lodge. 
tlle'root/  (tll'root'),  n.  [tile,  n.  -J-  root.]  Any  iridaceous 

plant  of  the  genus  Geissorhiza,  in  which  the  rootstock  is 
covered  with  the  imbricated  bases  of  dead  leaves, 
tll'er-y  (tll'er-T),  n. ;  pi.  -eries  (-Tz).  [From  tile;  cf.  F. 
tuilerie ,  fr.  tuile  a  tile,  L.  tegula .]  A  place  where  tiles  are 
made  or  burned  ;  a  tile  kiln. 

tile'seed/  (til'sed'),  n.  Any  cunoniaceoustree  of  the  genus 
Geissois,  having  imbricated  seeds, 
tile'stone'  (-ston'),  n.  1.  Geol.  Any  of  several  beds  of 
shale  or  sandstone,  often  red  in  color,  belonging  to  the 
upper  part  of  the  Ludlow  group,  English  Upper  Silurian. 

2  A  tile  of  stone;  a  roofing  slate  ;  also,  Obs.,  a  brick. 
Til'i-a  (tll'T-d),  n.  [L.,  linden.  Cf.  teil.]  Bot.  A  genus 
of  trees,  the  lindens,  or  basswoods,  typifying  the  family 
Tiliaceae,  distinguished  by  the  winglike  bract  coalescent 
with  the  peduncle,  and  by  the  indehiscent  fruit  having  one 
or  two  seeds.  The  species  are  natives  of  temperate  regions. 
Many  are  planted  as  ornamental  shade  trees,  and  the  tough 
fibrous  inner  bark  affords  the  Russia  matting  of  commerce. 
Til'i-a'ce  ae  (-a'se-e),  n.  pi.  [NL.]  Bot.  A  family  of  herbs, 
shrubs,  or  trees  (order  Malvales),  the  linden  family,  distin¬ 
guished  from  related  groups  mainly  by  the  free  stamens 
and  2-celled  anthers.  There  are  about  37  genera  (as  Tilia, 


Grewia,  and  Corchorus),  including  about_275  tropical  and 
temperate  species.  —  til  i-a'ceous  (tTPI-a'shus),  a. 
tiling  (tll'Tng),/?.  pr.  &vb.  n.  of  tile.  Hence:  n.  a  Tiles 
collectively,  b  A  surface  covered  with,  or  made  of,  tiles. 
They  .  .  .  let  him  down  through  the  tiling.  Luke  v.  lib 
till  (tTl),  n.  1.  Geol.  Unstratified  glacial  drift,  consisting 
of  clay,  sand,  gravel,  and  bowlders  intermingled  in  any 
proportions.  Called  also  bowlder  clay. 

2.  A  kind  of  coarse,  obdurate  land.  Loudon. 

till,  n.  [Prop., a  drawer,  fr.  ME.  tillen  to  draw.  See  tiller,  of 
a  rudder.]  1.  A  drawer;  as  :  a  A  tray  or  drawer  in  a  chest, 
trunk,  or  the  like,  b  A  money  draw’er  in  a  shop  or  store. 
2.  Print,  a  In  early  hand  presses,  a  piece  fitted  between 
the  main  uprights,  in  which  rested  the  sleeve  with  the  spin¬ 
dle  and  screws,  b  One  of  the  four  spaces  between  pro¬ 
jections  above  the  platen  of  a  hand  press, 
till,  prep.  [ME.  &  AS.  (Northumbrian)  til  /  akin  to  OFries., 
Icel.,  A:  Dan.  til ,  Sw.  till,  also  to  AS.  til  good,  excellent,  G. 
ziel  end,  limit,  object,  OHG.  zil,  Goth,  tils,  gutils,  fit,  con¬ 
venient,  and  E.  till  to  cultivate.  See  till,  v.  <.]  1.  To; 

unto ;  up  or  down  to ;  as  far  as ;  until ;  as,  I  worked  till 
four  o’clock  ;  I  will  wait  till  next  week  ;  sometimes,  for¬ 
merly,  towards  ;  —  now  used  only  in  respect  to  time,  but 
formerly,  and  still  in  Scottish  and  English  dialects,  used 
also  of  place,  degree,  distance,  extent,  result,  relation,  etc. 
2.  Variously  :  At,  by,  for,  of,  or  concerning.  Scot.  Dial. 
Eng. 

till  in,  within  ;  into.  Obs.  —  t.  into,  as  far  as  :  up  to.  Obs.— 
t.  now,  to  or  until  the  present  time.  —  t.  then,  until  that 
time  ;  until  the  time  mentioned.  Milton.  —  t.  to,  until.  Obs. 
till,  conj.  [See  till,  prep.]  1.  To  the  time  that  or  when, 
that  is,  to  the  time  thereafter  specified  ;  until. 

And  said  unto  them.  Occupy  till  I  come.  Luke  xix.  13. 
There  was  no  outbreak  till  the  regiment  arrived.  Macaulay . 

2.  While;  whilst.  Obs.  or  Scot.  A:  Dial.  Eng. 

3-  Than.  Dial.  Eng. 

till,  v.  t.  ;  tilled  (tild) ;  till'ing.  [ME.  tilen.  lilien ,  AS. 
tilian ,  teolian,  to  aim,  strive  for,  till ;  akin  to  OS.  tilian  to 
get,  D.  telen  to  propagate,  G.  zielen  to  aim,  ziel  an  end, 
object,  and  perh.  also  to  E.  tide,  time,  from  the  idea  of 
something  fixed  or  definite.  Cf.  till,  prep.]  1.  To  labor 
or  strive  for  ;  to  earn  ;  gain  ;  get.  Obs. 

2  To  plow  and  prepare  for  seed,  and  to  sow,  dress,  raise 
crops  from,  etc. ;  to  cultivate  ;  as,  to  till  the  earth,  a  farm. 

3.  To  prepare  ;  to  set,  as  a  snare.  Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 
till,  v.  i.  To  do  tilling  ;  to  carry  on  cultivation  of  the  soil, 
till 'able  (-d-b’l),  a.  Capable  of  being  tilled;  arable, 
till'age  (-aj),  n.  1.  The  operation,  practice,  or  art  of  till¬ 
ing  or  improving  land  for  agricultural  purposes. 

2.  A  place  tilled  or  cultivated  ;  cultivated  land. 

Til  land'si  a  (tT-land'zT-a),  n.  [NL.,  after  Prof.  Tillands, 
of  Abo,  in  Finland.]  Bot.  An  immense  genus  of  epiphytic 
bromeliaceous  plants  confined  to  tropical  and  subtropical 
America.  They  usually  bear  a  rosette  of  narrow'  overlap¬ 
ping  basal  leaves,  which  often  hold  a  considerable  quan¬ 
tity  of  water.  The  6picate  or  paniculate  flowers  have  free 
erianth  segments,  and  are  often  subtended  by  colored 
racts.  Also  [l.  c.],  a  plant  of  this  genus, 
till'er  (til'er),  n.  [From  till,  v.  /.]  One  who  tills  ;  a  hus¬ 
bandman  ;  cultivator ;  plowman, 
till'er,  n.  [AS.  telgor  a  small  branch.]  1.  A  sprout ;  a 
shoot ;  specif.,  a  sucker. 

2.  A  young  timber  tree.  Dial.  Eng.  Evelyn. 

till'er,  v .  i.  /till'ered  (-erd);  till'er-ing.  Agric.  To  put 

forth  newf  shoots  from  the  root,  or  round  the  bottom  of  the 
original  stalk;  as,  wheat  or  rye  tillers. 
till'er,  n.  [From  ME.  tillen,  fallen,  to  draw',  pull ;  prob.  fr. 
AS.  tyllan  in  for tyllan  to  lead  astray.  Cf.  till  a  drawer.] 
1.  The  stalk,  or  handle,  of  a  crossbow;  sometimes,  the 
bow  itself;  also,  rarely,  the  limit  of  its  strength.  Obs. 

2  A  small  drawer ;  a  till.  Obs.  Dip  den. 

3.  Naut.  A  lever  of  wood  or  metal  fitted  to  the  rudder- 
head  and  used  for  turning  the  rudder  from  side  to  side.  In 
small  boats  it  is  usually  a  long  lever  parallel  with  the  keel 
and  turned  by  hand ;  in  large  vessels  it  is  moved  by  me¬ 
chanical  appliances,  and  is  usually  in  the  form  of  a  quad¬ 
rant  or  arm  extending  on  each  side  of  the  rudderhead 
perpendicular  to  the  keel,  from  the  ends  of  w  hich  ropes 
or  chains  (tiller  ropes  or  chains)  lead  forward  to  the  wheel  or 
other  steering  device. 

4.  A  handle,  as  of  a  spade. 

5  A  lever.  Dial.  Eng.,  exc.  specif.  :  a  The  upper  handle 
of  a  pit  saw,  for  the  top  sawyer,  b  A  two-handled  bar  for 
turning  the  rope  in  rope  drilling. 

Til-le'tl-a  (tT-le'shT-d),  ??.  [NL.;  orig.  uncert.]  Bot.  A  ge¬ 
nus  of  smut  fungi  typifying  the  family  Tilletiaceie,  distin¬ 
guished  by  having  the  compound  chlamydospores  in  dusty, 
mostly  dark  masses.  Among  the  numerous  species  affect¬ 
ing  cereals  and  other  grasses  are  T.  tritici ,  the  stinking 
smut  of  wheat,  T.  secahs  of  rye,  and  T.  striseformis. 
Til-le'ti-a'ce-as  (-a'se-e),  n.  pi.  [NL.]  Bot.  One  of  the 
two  families  of  smut  fungi  composing  the  order  Ustilagi- 
nales,  and  distinguished  from  Ustilaginacese  by  the  simple 
promycelium,  which  bears  the  spores  in  an  apical  cluster. 
It  includes  numerous  genera  and  species,  some  of  them,  as 
Tilletia  and  Uroeystis,  attacking  cultivated  plants,  see 
smut,  3a—  til-lo  ti  a'ceous  (-shws),  a. 
til'ley  ( tTl'T),  n.,  or  tiliey  seed.  [From  the  17th  century 
pharmacological  name  grana  Tilli ,  grana  Tiglia,  grana 


Dilla,  appar.  a  corrupt,  of  Sp.  granadilla,  name  of  several 
plants,  or  Pg.  granadil ho ,  an  East  Indian  tree.]  The  6eeda 
of  the  croton-oil  plant  [Croton  tiglium). 

TiTlO-don'ti-a  (tTFo-dbn'skT-d),  n.  pi.  [NL. ;  prob.  fr.  Gr. 
rtAAeu/  to  pluck,  tear  -f  -odont  -f-  -ia.]  Paleon.  An  order 
of  extinct  generalized  mammals  mostly  from  the  Eocene  of 
North  America  and  Patagonia.  In  one  ( Anchippodus  ri- 
parius)  the  skull  resembles  that  of  a  bear  in  form;  the  mo¬ 
lars  are  of  the  ungulate  type;,  and  the  incisors  are  like  those 
of  rodents.  —  tilTo-dont  (til'o-d5nt),  a.  <&  n. 
til  seed  (til ;  tel),  a  Tile  seed  of  sesame,  b  The  seed  of  an 
African  asteraceous  plant  (Guizotia  abyssinica), yielding  a 
bland  fixed  oil  used  in  medicine, 
tilt  (tilt),  7i.  [ME.  tell  (cf.  Dan.  telt),  var.  of  teld ,  AS.  teld, 
geteld,  tent ;  akin  to  OD.  telde,  G.  zelt,  Icel.  tjald ,  Sw.  tali , 
tfdll,  Dan.  telt,  and  AS.  beteldan  to  cover.]  1.  A  covering 
overhead  ;  a  canopy  ;  awning ;  esp.,  a  tent.  Specif.,  a  cloth 
covering  or  canopy  of  a  cart,  wagon,  boat,  stall,  etc. 

2  A  sunbonnet.  Dial.  Eng. 

tilt,  v.  t.  ;  tilt'ed  ;  tilt'ing.  To  cover  or  provide  with  a 
tilt,  or  awning  ;  as,  a  tilted  justing  field, 
tilt,  r.  i.  [ME.  til  ten,  tulten,  to  totter,  fall,  perh.  fr.  a  de¬ 
rivative  of  AS.  trait  unstable,  precarious  ;  cf.  tealtian  to 
be  unsteady,  tealtrian  to  totter.]  1.  To  fall ;  topple  ;  tum¬ 
ble  ;  overturn  ;  upset.  Obs. 

2  To  be  on  a  tilt ;  to  lean  or  incline;  to  fall  partly  over  ;  to 
heel  over  ;  to  tip  ;  as,  the  carriage  titled  in  turning  the  cor¬ 
ner  ;  rarely,  to  move  with  leaning  or  heeling. 

The  fleet,  swift  tilting,  o’er  the  surges  flew.  Pope. 

3.  To  ride  or  charge,  and  thrust  with  a  lance  ;  to  practice 
the  tilt ;  to  just ;  also,  to  engage  in  any  combat  resem¬ 
bling  that  of  knights  tilting  with  lances  ;  to  charge  ;  fight ; 
contend  ;  to  make  a  hostile  charge  ;  as,  to  tilt  at  wrongs. 

4.  To  rush  or  burst,  as  into  a  place.  Colloq. 

tilt,  v.  t.  1.  To  cause  to  totter  or  fall ;  to  upset.  Obs.  &  R. 

2.  To  cause  to  slope;  to  incline;  tip;  as,  to  tilt  a  chair  back. 

3.  To  point  or  thrust,  as  a  lance. 

Sons  against  fathers  tilt  the  fatal  lance.  J.  Philip*. 
4  To  tilt  against  in  justing.  Obs.  Beau.  &  El. 

5.  To  hammer  or  forge  with  a  tilt  hammer. 

Syn.  —  See  tip. 

tilt,  n.  1.  A  slanting  position  or  direction  ;  slope  ;  as,  the 
lilt  of  a  cask  ;  also,  that  w'hicli  is  slanting  or  inclining. 

A  little  village  .  .  .  clung  to  the  steep  tilt.  Kipling. 

2.  A  thrust,  as  with  a  lance.  Bare.  Addisoti. 

3.  A  military  exercise  on  horseback,  in  which  the  com¬ 
batants  tilt  at  each  other,  or  at  a  mark,  with  lances, 
spears,  or  the  like  ;  also,  Obs.,  a  tiltyard. 

4.  Hence,  any  of  various  sports  resembling  or  suggest¬ 
ing  tilting  with  lances,  as  a  w  ater  sport  in  w  hich  the  con¬ 
testants  stand  in  boats  and  thrust  with  poles. 

5.  Short  for  tilt  hammer. 

6-  A  seesaw'. 

7-  A  contrivance  used  in  fishing  through  the  ice,  in  which 
the  tilting  of  a  piece  gives  notice  of  the  biting  of  a  fish  ;  a 
f  ilter  ;  a  tilt-up.  Cant. 

8  In  Newfoundland  and  Labrador,  a  kind  of  log  house  in 
which  the  logs  are  set  upright, 
tilt 'board',  n.  Psychophysics.  A  board  swinging  vertically 
and  used  to  test  the  sense  of  bodily  position  of  a  blindfolded 
person  strapped  to  it. 

tilt'er  (tTl'ter),  n.  1.  One  that  tilts,  or  slopes,  or  causes 
something  to  tilt,  or  slope  ;  a  device  for  tilting  anything. 

2.  One  who  tilts,  or  justs. 

3.  One  who  operates  a  tilt  hammer. 

4-  Fishing.  =  tilt,  7. 

tilth  (tilth),  n.  [AS.  tild,  fr.  tilian  to  till.  See  till  to 
cultivate.]  1.  Act  of  tilling,  or  state  of  being  tilled ;  till¬ 
age  ;  cultivation  ;  as,  land  in  good  tilth. 

2  That  which  is  tilled  ;  tillage  ground. 

3.  That  which  is  obtained  by  tilling  ;  produce;  crop.  Obs. 
4-  Depth  to  which  tilling  is  or  may  be  carried,  or  to  w'hich 
the  roots  of  cultivated  plants  can  penetrate.  Rare. 
tilt  hammer.  Mach.  A  hammer  consisting  essentially  of 
a  head  at  one  end  of  a  heavy  lever  lifted  by  power  and  drop¬ 
ping  by  its  own  w  eight  on  the  w'ork  resting  on  an  anvil ; 
esp.,  such  a  hammer  raised  by  depressing  the  end  of  the 
lever  that  projects  beyond  the  fulcrum.  See  trip  hammer. 
tilt'ing  (tll'tlng),  p.  pr.  cf*  vb.  n.  of  tilt.  —  tilting  fillet. 
=  arris  fillet.  —  t.  hammer.  =  tilt  hammer.  —  t.  helmet 
or  helm,  a  helmet  of  great  size  and  strength,  worn  at  tilts. 
See  helmet,  lllust.  —  t.  plank,  the  plank  used  in  teetering. 
—  t.  table,  Veter.,  an  operating  table  used  in  casting  a  horse, 
tilt  mill  Metal.  A  mill  where  metal,  as  steel,  is  tilted, 
til  tree  (til ;  tel),  a  Var.  of  teil  tree  a.  b  An  ill-smelling 
lauraceous  tree  (Ocotra  fcelens)  of  the  Canary  Islands;  — 
sometimes  distinguished  as  Canary  I si and  til  tree. 
tilt  roof.  Arch.  A  round-headed  roof,  like  a  wagon  canopy. 
Ti-ma'Ii-a  (tl-ma'll-d),  v.  [NL.]  Zodl.  A  genusof  oscine 
birds  formerly  extensive, but  now  restricted  to  a  few  species 
of  India  and  Java.  It  gives  the  name  to  the  family  Tim'a- 
li'i  dae  (tlm'd-ll'l-de),  of  uncertain  limits  and  character¬ 
istics, to  which  are  referred  many  genera  and  species  which 
cannot  w'ell  be  assigned  elsewhere.  The  more  typical  forms 
are  mostly  called  babblers  or  babbling  thrushes ,  and  are 
characterized  by  short  rounded  w'ings  with  a  large  outer 
primary,  a  thrushlike  bill,  and  unspotted  young.  These 
constitute  the  subfamily  Ti  ma  li-i'naB  <  IT-i'ne).  — ti-ma'- 
li-ine  (  in  ;  -In  ;  183),  tiin'a  line  (tlm'd-lln  ;  -lin  ;  183),  a. 
ti  rna  rau'  (te'ma-rou'),  n.  Also  iunerau.  [Native  name.] 


tilt  boat.  Naut.  A  passenger 
boat  covered  with  a  tilt.  Ob*. 
tilt'ish.  a.  Tilty.  Ob*,  -tilt'- 
ish-ness.  n.  Ob*. 
tilt  steel.  Blister  steel  beaten 
out,  originally  with  a  tilt  ham¬ 
mer,  now  w'itn  n  steam  hammer, 
tilt'-up  ,  n.  1.  The  spotted  sand¬ 
piper.  Local,  U.  S. 

2.  Fishing.  =  tilt,  n.,  7. 
til'ture.  n.  [From  TILL,  r.  ,* 
prob.  after  culture.]  Tillage  ; 
cultivation.  Obs. 
tilt'y  (t  Y  l'tl),  a.  Irritable. 
Dial.  Eng. 

tilt'yard\  n.  A  yard  or  place 
lor  tilting. 

tilward. prep.  Towards:  to.  Obs. 
tily.  a.  Consisting  of  tiles.  Obs. 
til'yer  (tYl'ygr),  u.  The  rose- 
colored  starling.  India. 
tim.  +  time.  [thy.  I 

Tim.  Abbr.  Timotheus;  Timb-| 
Ti-mae'us,  o>  Tl-me'us  (tl-me'- 
t/s).  Bib.  Jmal.  Local,  Eng.\ 
tim'al  (tYm'dl).  Var.  of  tit-| 
ti  mar'  (tf-mtir'),  n. ;  It.  pi. 
ti-mar'ri  (-r?).  [Turk,  timar, 
fr.  Per.  timar  sorrow,  care,  a 


Ti-gri'na(ti-grY'nd:tft-gre'nyii), 
it.  See  Semitic  languages. 
Ti'grls  ( tY'grYs),  n.  [L.,  tiger.] 
Astron.  The  constellation  Lynx, 
a  part  of  which  is  now  Vulpeeu- 
la;  also,  Sagitta.  Ohs. 
ti'grish  (tY'grYsh),  a.  Tigerish, 
ti-gro'ne  (tg-grd'na),  n.  [Cf.  It. 
tig  rone,  aug.  of  tig  re  tiger.]  A 
tiger  shark. 

tig'-tag',  n.  =  tao,  the  game, 
tigthe.  +  tithe. 
tijm.  +  time. 
ti  kal'.  Var.  of  tical. 
tike.  *1*  tick,  an  insect, 
tikel.  +  tickle. 
ti'ki (te'ke),M.  [Maori.]  Among 
the  Maoris:  a  [cap.]  The  creator 
of  man.  b  An  ancestor,  c  An 
image,  usually  large  and  of 
wood  or  small  and  of  green¬ 
stone,  representing  an  ancestor. 
New  Zealand. 

tik'lin  (tYk'lYn),  n.  [Tag.  tic- 
ling.]  An  East  Indian  rail  ( By - 
potcenidia  ph  ilippinensis). 
ti'kul  (te'kfil).  Var.  ofTiKUR. 
Tik'vah  (tYk'va).  Bib. 
Tik'vath  (-v&th).  Bib. 


til.  +  TELL. 

til  (tel),  n.  [Pg.]  See  tilde. 
til.  Obs.,  Scot.,  &  dial.  Eng.  var., 
or  ref.  sp.,  of  till,  prep,  ar  conj. 
tilare.  +  tiler. 

Til  bu-ri'na  (tYl'bfl-rl'nd),  n. 
The  daughter  of  the  governor 
of  Tilbury  Fort  in  the  burlesque 
play  rehearsed  in  Sheridan’s 
“  The  Critic.”  Her  love  ravings 
are  typical  of  burlesque  tragedy, 
tild,  tilde.  +  teld. 

tild.  Tilled.  Ref.  Sp. 

tilde,  tildede, of  teld.  Obs. 

tile.  +  till,  r.  [Eng.\ 

tile  (tin.  Var.  of  teel.  Dial. | 
tile.  >/.  i  See  Tilia.]  The  linden, 
tile  drain.  A  drain  made  of  tiles. 
tile'-draln/,  t.  To  drain  by, 
or  furnish  with,  a  tile  drain, 
tile  kiln.  A  tilery. 

tilen.  +  till. 

tile  ore.  Min.  An  earthy  variety 
of  cuprite, often  mixed  with  iron 
oxide,  [securing  a  roofing  tile.  I 
tile  pin.  A  hardwood  pin  for! 
tiler.  +  tiller. 
tile  tea.  A  kind  of  hard  flat 
brick  tea.  See  brick  tea. 


til-ette'  (t!l-Ft'),n.  A  small  tile, 
or  tessera.  Obs. 

tile'wTight  (tll'rTt'),  w.  A  work¬ 
er  in  clay  ;  a  tile  maker.  Obs. 
or  Dial.  Eng. 

Til  gath-pil  -ne  'ser  ( tTl  'gft t h  -p Yl- 
ne'zfr  ;  -s?r),  n.  Bib.  =  Tig- 
lath-i’ILKSer.  See  Biog. 
tilgiddre.  adv.  Together.  Obs. 

Sent.  [PETROGRAPHY. 1 

ttl-hem'ic  (tYl-hCm'Yk),  a.  See| 
tilhider.  t  tillhithkk. 
til'ic  (tYl'Yk),  a.  See  petrog¬ 
raphy. 

til  i-ce'tum  (t  Y  l'T-se't  t<  m),  n. 
[XL.,  irrog.  fr.  tilia  lime  tree  ; 
suggested  by  some  L.  word  in 
-return  ;  cf.  L.  ili.cetnm,  fr.  i lex.] 
A  walk  bordered  by  limes.  Obs. 
tilie,  n.  [AS.  tilia,  tiliga.]  A 
cultivator  of  land.  Obs. 
tilie,  tilier.  +  till,  v.,  tiller. 
till,  r.  t.  [ME.  tillen.  Cf.  till  a 
drawer.]  To  draw:  entice; 
charm.  Obs.  or  Scot.&r  Dial.  Eng. 
till,  v.t.  [A9.  getillan.]  Obs.  or  j 
Dial.  Eng.  1.  To  touch  ;  reach  ;  j 
acquire  ;  obtain.  Obs. 

2.  To  reach  in  handing;  to  give.  ! 


till,  v.  i.  To  draw  ;  extend; 
reach  ;  stretch.  Obs.  [Eng.  1 
till,  ».  A  vetch:  a  tare.  Dial.  | 
till,  a.  [AS.  til  good.]  Good  ; 
gentle  ;  tame.  Ohs. 
till'a-bl.  Tillable.  Ref.  Sp. 
till'a-ble,  n.  Land  in  tillage. 
Obs.  or  R. 

till  alarm.  A  device  for  sound¬ 
ing  an  alarm  when  a  money 
drawer  is  tampered  with, 
tillede,  pret.  of  TELD.  Obs. 
til'let.  n.  [OF.  teillet,  fillet.] 
The  linden.  Obs. 
til'let.  +  tillot. 
till-hew.  ?\  t.  =  to-hew.  Obs. 
till  hith'er,  adv.  Hitherto.  Obs. 
til'lie-vaFlie  (tTl'Y-v&FT ;  tfil'Y- 
vfil'Y),  til'lie-walTie  (-wal'Y ; 
-whl'T).  Scot.  vars.  of  tilly- 

V  ALLY. 

till'ing,  p.  pr.  jjr  vb.  n.  of  till. 
Hence  :  n.  a  Labor;  employ¬ 
ment.  Obs.  b  The  fruit  of  labor  ; 
gain.  Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 
till 'man  (tYl'mdn),  n.;  pi.  -men. 
A  husbandman.  Obs. 
til'lot  (ttl'dt),  n.  [Cf.  F.  toi¬ 
lette .]  A  cloth  for  wrapping 


fabrics.  —  v.  t.  To  put  or  wrap 
in  tjllots. 

til 'low  (-5),  v.  i.  Corrupt,  of 
2d  TILLER. 

till'y  (til'l),  a.  Composed  of, 
or  of  the  nature  of,  till, 
til'ly  (tYl'Y),  tllly  seed.  Vars. 
Of  TILLEY,  TILLEY  SEED. 

til'ly-faP  ly  ( tYl'Y-fll'Y).  Var.  of 

TILLY-VAI.LY. 

til'ly-val  ly  (tYl'Y-vftFY).  inter  j. 
or  adv.,  or  a.  Bosh;  nonsense. 
Ohs. 

til'mus  (tYl'miYs),  n.  [NL.,  fr. 
Gr.  tcA/iao?,  fr.  ti AAeip  to  pluck, 
pull.]  Med.  Floccillation. 
tiln.  +  till,  r.  [Table  1. 1 
til  oil  ( tYl :  tel ) ,  teel  oil .  See  o  i  l,  | 
Ti'lon  (ti'l(.n).  T,\U. 
til'pah  (tYl'pii),  ».  [Prob.  fr. 
Mex.  film  a  mantle,  blanket, 
contr.  fr.  tihnatli.]  A  pnrty-col- 
ored  rug  or  blanket  often*  used 
between  the  saddle  and  the  sad¬ 
dle  blanket.  Southwestern  U.  S . 
tils'man,  n.  Tiller;  plower.  Obs. 
til-stonay.  v.  t.  =  to-stonat. 
Obs.  Scot.  [Local,  U.  5.1 

tilt,  n.  The  black-necked  stilt.  | 


ale,  senate,  efire,  ilm,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofd ;  eve,  event,  end,  recent,  maker;  Ice,  Ill;  old,  obey,  orb,  6dd,  s&ft,  connect ;  use,  unite,  firn,  up,  circus,  menU ; 

li  Foreign  Word.  +  Obsolete  Variant  of.  +  combined  with.  =  equals. 


TIMARIOT 


2159 


TIMEOUS 


A  small  buffalo  ( Bos  mindorensis)  of  the  Philippine  island 
of  Mindoro,  intermediate  in  character  between  the  Indian 
buffalo  and  the  anoa.  It  is  blackish  brown,  about  three 
and  a  half  feet  high,  and  stocky,  with  short  heavy  horns, 
tim'bal  (tTm'bal),  n.  [F.  timbale;  e f.  Sp.  timbal  (prob. 
influenced  by  F.  timbre),  atabal ;  ultimately  fr.  Ar.  ( abl , 
atabal;  prob.  of  Arabic  origin.  Cf.  atabal,  timbrel.] 

1.  =  KETTLEDRUM,  1. 

2.  Zo'ol.  The  vibrating  membrane  in  the  shrilling  organ 
of  a  cicada. 

||  tirn  bale'  (tfiN'b&l'),  n.  [F.,  prop.,  a  kettledrum  ;  —  so 
named  from  the  form  of  the  mold  used.  Cf.  timbal.] 
Cookery.  A  seasoned  preparation,  as  of  chicken,  lobster, 
cheese,  or  fish,  cooked  in  a  drum-shaped  mold  ;  also,  a 
pastry  case,  usually  small,  filled  with  a  cooked  mixture, 
tim'ber  (tim'ber),  n.  Also  tim'mer  [Prob.  the  same 
word  as  timber  wood  ;  cf.  Icel.  timbr ,  Sw.  timber ,  LG.  tim- 
mer ,  MHG.  zimber ,  G.  zimmer ,  F.  timbre ,  LL.  timbrium.] 
Com.  A  certain  number  of  fur  skins,  as  40  skins  of  mar¬ 
tens,  ermines,  sables,  etc.,  or  120  of  some  other  animals, 
tim'ber,  n.  [F  .timbre.  See  timbre.]  I/er.  The  crest  on 
a  coat  of  arms  ;  hence,  a  miter,  coronet,  or  the  like,  placed 
over  an  achievement. 

tim'ber,  n.  [AS.  tnnbor ,  timber ,  wood,  building  ;  akin  to 
OFries.  timber ,  D.  timmer  a  room,  G.  zimmer ,  OHG.  zim- 
bar  timber,  a  dwelling,  room,  Icel.  timbr  timber,  Sw.  tim¬ 
mer,  Dan.  iommer,  Goth,  timrjan  to  build,  limrja  a  builder, 
L.  domus  a  house,  Gr.  t6p o?  house,  Speiv  to  build,  Skr. 
drrmaahouse.  Cf.  dome,  domestic.]  1.  Wood.  Ohs.  or  R., 
exc.  specif.:  a  Wood  suitable  for  use  in  buildings,  carpen¬ 
try,  etc.,  whether  in  the  tree  or  cut  and  seasoned,  b  Forest 
land  covered  by  trees  producing  such  wood.  Western  U.  $. 
C  =  lumber,  ».,  3.  Eng.  d  A  squared  or  dressed  piece  of 
wood,  esp.  one  of  comparatively  large  breadth  and  thick¬ 
ness,  ready  for  use  or  already  forming  part  of  a  structure  ; 
as,  the  timbers  of  a  roof,  floor  timbers ,  etc.  A  whole  timber 
is  a  squared  log  of  wood,  commonly  1  foot  square  in  sec¬ 
tion  ;  a  half  timber  is  either  of  the  halves  when  this  is  made 
into  two  equal  squared  pieces.  In  the  United  States  timber. 
in  the  lumber  trade,  is  used  specifically  of  a  balk  of  wood  b 
inches  by  5  inches  m  section,  a  piece  (5  inches  by  6  inches 
l»mng specif,  called  a  standard  timber.  Cf.  lumber,  n.,  3. 

2-  Fig.  :  Material  ;  as,  he  is  good  timber  for  the  crew. 

Such  dispositions  are  the  very  errors  of  human  nature  ;  and 
yet  they  are  the  fittest  timber  to'make  politics  of.  fiacon. 

3  a  Shipbuilding.  A  rib,  or  a  curving  frame,  branching 
outward  from  the  keel  and  bending  upward  in  a  verti¬ 
cal  direction,  usually  composed  of  several  pieces  united, 
b  Mining.  One  of  the  steel  joists  or  beams  which  have  in 
many  mines  replaced  wooden  timbers,  c  Sporting.  A 
wooden  gate,  fence,  stile,  or  the  like.  Eng.  d  The  wood¬ 
en  part  of  an  implement  or  weapon.  Obs. 
timber  and  a  half  hitch.  See  2d  knot,  1.  —  t.  and  room.  Ship¬ 
building.  =  ROOM  AND  SPACE. 

tim'ber,  v.  t. ;  -bered  (-herd) ;  -ber-ino.  [Cf.  AS.  Umbrian 
to  build.]  1.  To  build  ;  shape  ;  fashion  ;  contrive.  Obs. 

2.  To  furnish  with  timber  or  timbers;  to  support,  stay, 
shore  up,  underpier,  etc.,  with  timbers. 

His  bark  is  stoutly  timbered.  Shak. 

3.  To  beat,  as  with  a  cudgel.  Scot,  ct*  Dial.  Eng. 
tim'ber,  v.  i.  1.  To  build  or  make  a  nest.  Obs. 

2.  To  use  a  cudgel,  as  in  fighting.  Scot.  <t*  Dial.  Eng. 
tim 'bered  (-berd),  a.  1.  Fu.  nislied  with,  or  made  of,  tim¬ 
ber  or  timbers ;  —  often  in  compounds. 

2  Built;  formed  ;  made  ;  contrived.  Obs. 

3.  Massive,  like  timber.  Obs.  “  Timbered  bones.”  Spenser. 

4.  Covered  with  growing  timber  ;  wooded,  as  land, 
tlm'ber-head'  (tTm'ber-hSd'),  n.  Naut.  a  The  top  end  of 

a  timber,  used  above  the  gunwale,  for  belaying  ropes,  etc.  ; 
—  called  also  kevel  head,  b  A  bollard  bolted  to  the  deck 
where  the  end  of  a  timber  would  come.  Holms. 

tim'ber-ing,  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  of  timber.  Hence:  n.  Timbers, 
collectively;  timberwork;  timber. 
tim'ber-land/  (-15nd'),  n.  Wooded  or  forested  laud,  esp. 

when  consisting  of  marketable  timber, 
timber  line.  The  height  on  mountains  at  which  the  growth 
of  trees  stops.  It  varies  with  climate  and  latitude, 
tim'ber-man  (tTm'ber-man),  «. ;  p!.  -men  (-men).  1.  Min¬ 
ing.  A  man  employed  in  placing  timber  supports. 

2.  =  lumberer  a. 

timber  wolf.  The  large  gray  wolf  of  western  North 
America,  in  distinction  from  the  coyote.  See  wolf. 
tim'ber- work'  (-wOrk'),  n.  Work  made  of  timbers ;  a 
timber  construction. 

tim'bre  (tTm'ber  ;  F.  tSN'br’),  n.  [F.,  a  bell  to  be  struck 
with  a  hammer,  sound,  tone,  stamp,  crest,  in  OF.,  a  tim¬ 
brel.  Cf.  timbrel.]  1.  Her.  =  timber,  a  crest. 

2.  Music.  The  quality  of  tone  distinguishing  voices  or  in¬ 
struments  ;  tone  color  ;  clang  tint ;  as,  the  timbre  of  the 
voice  ;  the  timbre  of  a  violin.  See  tone,  n.,  2  ft. 
tlm'brel  (tTm'brgl),  ??.  [Dim.  of  ME.  timbre ,  OF.  timbre  ; 
prob.  fr.  L.  tympanum,  Gr.  rv\ oiravor  a  kettledrum,  but  in¬ 
fluenced  perh.  by  Ar.  (abl  a  drum  ;  cf.  Per.  tavibal  a  drum. 
See  tympanum  ;  cf.  timbre,  timbal.]  Music.  A  small 
hand  drum  or  tambourine  (which  see).  Ex.  xv.  20. 

tim'breled  1  (-brSld),  a.  Sung  to  the  sound  of  the  timbrel, 
tim'brelled  I  44  Timbreled  anthems  dark.”  Milton. 

time  (tlin),  n.  [ME.  time ,  AS.  tirna,  akin  to  tid  time, 
and  to  Icel.  timi,  Dan.  time  an  hour,  Sw.  tim  me.  See 
tide,  n.]  1.  That  in  which  events  are  distinguished  with 

reference  to  before  and  after,  beginning  and  end  ;  relation 
with  reference  to  concurrence  or  succession  ;  the  measura¬ 
ble  aspect  of  duration  ;  that  within  which  change  is  deter- 


military  pension.]  1.  The  fief 
held  by  a  spahi.  Obs.  or  Hist. 

2.  =  timariot,  1.  Ohs. 
ti-mar'i-ot.  n.  I  LL.  timnriota .] 
Obs.  1.  One  holding  a  tiinar. 

2.  One  of  the  mounted  military 
contingent  of  a  timar. 
tim'ber,  v.  t.  To  surmount  and 
adorn  in  the  manner  of  a  tim¬ 
ber,  or  crest  ;  to  decorate.  Obs. 
timber  bar.  Railroads.  A  kind 
of  crowbar  the  working  end  of 
which  has  a  square  section  and 
eioin  m  «  right  pyramid, 
timber  forest  A  forest  grown 
from  seed  and  not  from  sprouts, 
tim'ber- frame',  n.  Sawmills.  A 
gang  of  saws  set  in  a  sash.  Eng. 
Ci. gang  saw ,  under  gang,  n.,  4. 
timber  grapple.  =  lug  hook. 

timber  grouse.  Any  grouse  that 
inhabits  woods,  as  the  ruffed 


grouse,  as  disting,  from  a  prairie 

chicken.  Western  fT.  S. 
timber  hitch.  A* ant.  A  hitch 
used  for  temporarily  securing  a 
rope  to  a  spar.  See  2d  knot,  1. 
tlm'ber-less.  a.  See -less. 
tim'ber-ling,  n.  [timber  +  1st 
-ling.']  A  small  tree.  Eng. 
timber  mare.  A  kind  of  wooden 
horse  on  which  soldiers  were 
forced  to  ride  for  punishment, 
tlm'bern  (tYm'b?rn).  a.  Wood¬ 
en.  Died.  Png.  [rattlesnake.  | 
timber  rattlesnake  The  banded  | 
tim'ber-some  (-sum).  Dial.  Eng. 
var.  of  timorsom  k. 
timber  topper.  One  who  hur¬ 
dles:  a  hurdle  racer.  Cant. 
timber  topping.  Act  or  sport  of 
hurdling:  hurdle  racing.  Cant. 
tim'ber-tuned  ,  a.  Having  an 
unmusical  ear  or  voice.  Scot. 


mined.  Metaphysically,  time  is  distinguished  :  first,  as  ab¬ 
solute,  real,  or  mathematical ;  second,  as  subjective  or  empirical. 
Both  conceptions  view  it  us  a  relation  of  change  to  continuity, 
although  the  element  of  continuity  or  duration  is  stronger  in  the 
former  view,  the  element  of  change  or  sequence  in  the  latter. 
As  described  by  Newton,  absolute  time  is  conceived  as  flowing 
at  a  constant  rate,  unaffected  by  the  speed  or  slowness  of  the 
motion  of  material  things.  The  modern  view  of  time  is  mainly  a 
development  of  Kant’s  doctrine  that  it  is  an  a  priori  mental  form 
which  experience  necessarily  assumes.  According  to  the  modern 
view,  tii lie  is  essentially  subjective,  and  even  the  standards  of 
time  which  we  regard  as  the  most  fixed  and  stable,  such  as  as 
tronomical  time,  are  held  to  he  purely  ideal  constructions.  Many 
thinkers,  however,  distinguish  real  time  from  individual ,  or 
psychological ,  time.  Cf.  spac  e,  1. 

Of  time  us  of  space  we  cannot  assert  a  real  existence  ;  it  is  not 
in  things,  but  is  our  mode  of  peroein  ing  them.  Karl  P'  arson 

Space  and  time  may  be  called  the  categories  of  sense.  That  is 
to  suy,  they  are  the  only  principles  according  to  which  the  world 
of  sense  perception,  both  of  our  own  immediate  feelings  and  of 
external  objects,  appear  to  us  to  be  possible.  B.  Bosanquet. 

Time  and  space.  I  have  contended,  belong  neither  to  the  sub¬ 
ject  alone  apart  from  the  object,  nor  to  the  object  alone  apart 
from  the  subject,  but  to  experience  as  the  duality  of  both.  They 
are  neither  subjective  forms  psychologically  or  logically  prior  to 
experience,  nor  are  they  objective  realities  independent  of  ex¬ 
perience.  James  Ward. 

2  A  particular  period  or  part  of  duration,  past,  present, 
or  future ;  a  point  or  portion  of  duration  ;  as,  the  time  was, 
or  has  been,  is,  or  will  be  ;  a  long  or  short  time. 

God.  who  at  sundry  times  and  in  divers  manners  spake  in  time 
past  unto  the  lathers  by  the  prophets.  Heb.  i.  1. 

3.  A  particular  period  in  history  ;  the  period  at  or  in  which 
some  definite  event  or  events  occurred,  or  person  lived  ; 
age;  period;  era;  as,  in  the  time  of  C«esar  ; — often  in 
p/.;  as,  ancient  times  ;  specif.,  Geol.,  a  division  of  geologic 
chronology  ;  as,  Paleozoic  time, 

4.  Allotted,  appointed,  fixed,  or  customary  period  of  time  ; 
specif.  :  a  The  duration  of  one’s  life  ;  the  hours  and  days 
which  a  person  has  at  his  disposal. 

Believe  me,  your  time  is  not3*our  own  ;  it  belongs  to  God.  to 
religion,  to  mankind.  Buckminster. 

b  The  present  life  ;  existence  in  this  world  as  contrasted 
with  immortal  life;  finite,  as  contrasted  with  infinite,  du¬ 
ration.  “  Till  time  and  sin  together  cease.”  Keble.  c  The 
period  of  gestation  ;  also,  the  hour  of  parturition. 

She  was  within  one  month  of  her  time.  Clarendon. 
d  Period  of  apprenticeship,  etc.  ;  as,  to  be  out  of  one's 
time .  Colloq.  or  Slang,  e  A  term  of  imprisonment ;  as, 
he  has  served  his  time.  Colloq.  or  Slang. 

5.  Amount  of  time  required  for,  or  consumed  in,  perform¬ 
ing  an  action  or  going  over  a  course,  as  in  a  railroad  journey 
or  race  ;  as,  the  winner’s  time  in  the  race  was  1.20. 

6.  Available  or  vacant  time  (in  sense  2) ;  leisure  ;  sufficient 
or  convenient  time  ;  as,  little  time  for  reading  ;  to  ask  for 
time  to  pay  a  debt.  Also,  proper  time  (in  sensed) ;  season  ; 
a  fitting  time. 

There  is  ...  a  rime  to  every  purpose.  Keel.  iii.  1. 

The  time  of  fig6  was  notyet.  Mark  xi.  1.3. 

7  A  definite  or  precise  point  or  moment  of  time  ;  as,  to 
consult  a  watch  to  learn  the  time  ;  also,  a  fixed  or  inevi¬ 
table  point  of  time,  esp.  that  for  departure  or  death  ;  as, 
I  thought  my  time  had  come ;  specif.,  New  York  Slock 
Exchange,  2.15  p.  m.,  before  which  hour  securities  must  be 
delivered  on  contracts  maturing  on  the  current  day. 

8.  A  portion  of  time  considered  with  respect  to  the  effect 
upon  one’s  self  or  upon  the  community  of  what  has  oc¬ 
curred  or  is  occurring,  or  has  been  done  or  is  being  done, 
during  it,  or  with  respect  to  the  state  of  affairs  prevailing  ; 

—  often  in  pi. :  as,  he  has  a  hard  lime  ;  times  are  dull. 

9.  All  of  future  time  ;  eternity.  Obs.  or  R.  Shak. 

10  Reckoning  of  time  or  way  of  reckoning  the  lapse  or 
progress  of  time ;  as,  astronomical,  civil,  mean,  sidereal, 
solar,  or  standard  time. 

11.  A  portion  of  time  considered  with  reference  to  the 
repetition  of  an  action  or  event  ;  recurrent  occasion  ;  rep¬ 
etition  :  as,  many  a  time  has  it  occurred  ;  another  time  we 
shill  act  differently  ;  also,  an  instance  of  recurrence  or  rep¬ 
etition  ;  —  often  in  pi.,  equivalent  to  a  sign  of  multiplica¬ 
tion,  the  number  preceding  it  being  the  multiplier ;  as,  to 
double  cloth  four  times  ;  four  times  four  is  sixteen. 

12  Pros.  A  unit  of  duration,  as  a  basis  for  meter  ;  esp., 
the  primary  or  least  unit  of  quantity,  the  semeion,  or  mora. 

13  Music,  a  The  grouping  of  the  successive  rhythmic 
beats  or  pulses  into  equal  measures  ;  —  al60  called  meter, 
and  rhythm  (which  see).  The  length  of  the  rhythmic  beats 
is  represented  by  a  note  —  as  a  half,  quarter,  eighth,  etc.  — 
taken  as  a  time  unit,  an  equal  number  being  marked  off 
to  each  measure  by  the  principal  “grammatical”  ac¬ 
cents,  the  position  of  which  is  represented  by  the  bar  be¬ 
fore  them.  See  time  signature.  Simple  time  is  that  which 
groups  the  beats  or  time  units  simply  by  twos  or  threes, 
and  is  indicated  by  the  numerator  2  or  3  iu  its  signature, 
where  compound  time,  which  is  made  up  of  two  or  three 
(sometimes  more)  simple  groups,  has  a  multiple  of  2  or  3. 
Duple,  or  two-part,  time  has  two  or  four  time  units  to  the 
measure.  The  common  signatures  for  simple  duple  time 
are  5,  $,  §.  Those  for  2. 
compound  duple  time  4 

—  generally  called  .  ,  ,  .  ,  . 

time —'are  tfTTf  I  ZJLT  I*  C/l*!  tt\ 
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time.  Triple,  or  three- 
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Simple  Triple  ; 
d  Compound  Triple. 

also  called  nonuple,  or  nine-part,  time  — 


r  of  two  0  1 — L— 
by  threes.  The 
kind  only,  ac- 
s  in  duple  time,  is 
given  a  distinctive  signa¬ 
ture.  Thus  sextuple,  or  six- 
part.  time  (first  variety), 
designated  $,  g,  or  A,  is  $L 
accented  as  in  the  must.  4 
Common  forms  of  doubly 
compounded  mixed  time  Time 
are  y,  V*  time.  Mixed 
time  derived  from  triple 
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tim'ber- wait',  n.  A  player  on 
timbrels.  Obs.  [wheels.] 
timber  wheels.  =loogi  nc| 
timber  yard.  A  lumber  yard, 
tim'bre.  +  timber. 
tim'bre,  n.  [See  timbrel,  tim¬ 
bre  quality  of  tone.]  A  tam¬ 
bourine;  timbrel;  tabor.  —  /•.  *. 
To  play  the  timbre.  Both  Ohs. 
tlm'bred  (tYm'bffrd).  a.  I  hr. 
Surmounted  bv  a  timbre  or  tim¬ 
bres  ;  —  snid  of  an  escutcheon, 
tlm-brol'o-gy  (tYm-brfil'6-jT ). «. 
[F.  timbre  stamp  -f-  -logy.]  The 
study  of  postage  stamps.  R.  — 
tim-^rol'o  gist  (-jYst),  n.  R. 
tim-broph'i-lism  (t  Y  m-b  r  b  f'Y- 
llz’m),  tim-broph'i-ly  (-1Y),  n. 
[F.  timbre  stamp  4-  Gr.  <f>iAos 
loving.)  Philately.  Rare. 
timbu-rine'.  +  tambourine. 

time.  +  THEME,  THYME. 


time  azimuth.  Xarig.  An  ob- 

senation  of  the  compass  azi¬ 
muth  of  a  heavenly  body,  the 
time  being  noted,  as  a  step  in 
computing  the  compass  error, 
time  bargain.  Com.  A  contract 
the  time  lor  the  execution  of 
which  is  expressly  fixed  ;  spe¬ 
cif..  a  contract  lor  something  to 
be  delivered  at  a  future  day 
specified  or  for  an  option  to  be 
good  during  a  time  specified, 
tlme'-barred  (-bard'b/i.  Bnrred 
bv  lapse  of  time  under  a  statute 
of  limitations. 

time  bill,  draft,  note.  etc.  A 
bill,  draft,  note,  etc.,  payable  on 
a  specified  future  day  or  a  cer¬ 
tain  length  of  time  after  sight, 
or  presentation  for  acceptance, 
time  card.  1.  A  card  on  which 
is  a  time-table. 


e  Sextuple;/Alixed  (Quad¬ 
ruple;  g  Mixed  Sextuple;  h  Trip¬ 
lets. 

rhythm,  that  is,  having  three  or  twice  three  groups  of 
two  units,  as  the  secona  variety  of  sextuple  time,  is  gen¬ 
erally  given  the  signature  of  its  equivalent  in  triple  time. 
Quintuple,  or  five-part,  time,  and  other  metrical  irregulari¬ 
ties,  such  as  the  common  grouping  of  three  beats  against 
two,  five  against  four,  etc.,  are  not  usually  indicated  as 
distinct  varieties  of  meter,  the  groups  of  three,  five,  etc., 
beats  so  used  being  called  triplets ,  quintuplets,  etc.,  and 
indicated  as  in  the  Jllust.,  h.  b  The  duration  of  one  or 
more  notes  or  rests  as  regards  their  metrical  value  ;  as,  to 
hold  a  note  its  full  time,  c  =  2d  tempo  a  d  The  general 
movement  of  a  piece  or  kind  of  music  as  regards  its  met¬ 
rical  structure,  rhythm,  and  tempo,  e  See  mensurable 
music. 

14.  Drama.  The  unity  of  time.  See  unity. 

15.  Fencing.  A  division  of  a  movement. 

16.  Time  given  to  work  ;  amount  of  time  one  has  worked; 
as,  to  make  up  time;  to  get  one’s  time.  Colloq. 

17.  Weather.  Obs. 

at  times,  at  intervals  of  duration ;  now  and  then ;  as, 
at  times  he  reads,  at  other  times  he  rides.  —  by  time,  be¬ 
times.  Obs.—  from  t.  to  time,  occasionally  ;  once  in  a  while. 

—  in  t.  a  In  good  or  due  season;  sufficiently  early  ;  as,' 
he  arrived  in  lime,  b  After  a  considerable  space  of  dura¬ 
tion  ,  eventually  ;  as,  you  will  in  time  recover  your  health. 

—  out  of  t ..or  out  of  due  time,  not  in  proper  time ;  unseason¬ 
ably  ;  too  soon,  or  too  late.  —  the  t.  being,  the  present  time. 

—  the  t.  is  up,  the  allotted  time  is  past.  —  t.  about  (Scot. 
«-boot'),  alternately;  in  turn;  by  turns.  Scot.  &  Dial. 
Eng.  —  t.  and  a  half,  one  and  a  half  times  the  actual  time  of 
work;  — used  to  indicate  that  the  work,  as  overtime  or  holi¬ 
day  work,  is  to  be  paid  for  at  one  and  one  half  times  the 
regular  rate.  —  t  enough,  in  season  ;  early  or  soon  enough. 

—  t.  immemorial,  Ena.  Law,  a  time  antedating  (legal)  his¬ 
tory,  and  beyond  “  legal  memory  ”  so  called  ;  formerly  an 
indefinite  time,  but  in  1276  fixed  by  statute  as  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  reign  of  Richard  I.  (1189).  Proof  of  unbroken 
possession  or  use  of  any  right  since  that  date  made  it  un¬ 
necessary  to  establish  the  original  grant.  In  England  and 
the  United  States  the  lime  immemorial  of  the  common  law 
lias  been  more  or  less  modified  by  prescription  acts.  —  t.  of 
day,  a  salutation  appropriate  to  the  time  of  the  day,  as 
“good  morning,”  “  good  evening,”  etc. ;  greeting.  —  t.  out 
of  mind.  =  time  immemorial.  —  what  t.,  at  the  time  that. 
Archaic . 

time  (tim),  v.  t.  ;  timed  (timd) ;  tim'ing  (tlm'Tng).  1.  To 
bring,  begin,  perform,  or  the  like,  at  a  particular  chosen 
season  or  time  ;  as,  he  timed  his  appearance  rightly. 

2.  To  regulate  as  to  time  ;  specif.  :  a  To  order,  accompany* 
or  agree  with,  in  time  of  movement. 

Who  overlooked  the  oars,  and  limed  the  stroke.  Addison. 
b  To  adjust  (a  watch,  etc.)  by  tentation  so  that  it  keeps 
correct  time,  c  Mach.  To  dispose  so  that  an  action  oc¬ 
curs  at  a  desired  instant,  as  ignition  in  a  gas  engine. 

3.  To  ascertain  or  record  the  time,  duration,  or  rate  of  ; 
as,  to  time  the  speed  of  horses,  or  work  done. 

4.  To  measure,  as  in  music  or  harmony, 
time,  v.  t.  1.  To  happen  ;  befall.  Obs. 

2.  To  keep  or  beat  time  ;  to  move  in  time.  Whittier. 

3.  To  waste  time  ;  to  delay  or  defer.  Obs. 

time  ball.  A  ball  on  a  pole,  arranged  to  drop  suddenly  to 
mark  some  point  of  mean  time,  as  noon, 
time'-hon  ored,  or  -hon'oured  (-bn'erd),  a.  Honored,  or 
worthy  of  honor,  because  of  age;  as,  a  time-honored  custom, 
time'keep'er  (-kep'er),  n.  One  that  keeps,  marks,  Meas¬ 
ures,  regulates,  or  determines  the  time.  Specif.  :  a  A 
timepiece,  b  One  who  keeps  a  record  of  time  spent,  by 
workmen  at  their  work,  c  One  who  gives  the  time  for  the 
departure  of  conveyances.  Rare,  d  One  appointed  to 
mark  and  declare  the  time  of  participants,  or  the  elapsed 
time,  in  races,  games,  etc.  e  One  who  marks  the  time  iu 
musical  performances. 

time'less,  a.  1.  Unseasonable;  premature.  Archaic. 

Must  I  behold  thy  timeless,  cruel  death  ?  Shak. 

2.  Having  no  beginning  or  end  ;  interminable  ;  unending. 

44  Timeless  night  and  chaos.”  Young. 

3  Of  or  relating  to  no  particular  time  or  date. 

—  time'less-ly,  «dr.  —  time'less  ness,  n. 

time  lock.  A  lock  having  clockwork  attached,  which, 
when  wound  up,  prevents  the  bolt  from  being  withdrawn, 
when  locked,  until  a  certain  interval  of  time  has  cdnpsed. 
tlme'ly  (tlm'lT),  a.;  time'li-er  (-lT-er) ;  time'li-est.  1.  Be¬ 
ing  or  occurring  in  good  time  ;  sufficiently  early  ;  season¬ 
able  ;  opportune.  “The  timely  dew  of  sleep.”  Milton. 
2.  Obs.  a  Early,  b  Of  or  pert,  to  time;  temporal;  as, 
timely  hours  ;  timely  goods,  c  Keeping  time  or  measure. 
Syn.  —  See  opportune. 

tlme'ly,  adv.  [AS.  fimlice.']  Early  ;  soon  ;  also,  in  good 
season  or  time  ;  opportunely. 

Timely  advised,  the  coming  evil  shun.  Prior . 

ti-men'O-guy'  (tl-mSn'o-gi'),  n.  Naut.  A  rope  carried  taut 
from  a  projecting  obstacle  so  that  running  rigging  that 
might  be  otherwise  chafed  or  fouled  may  slide  over  it. 


2.  A  card  on  which  is  kept  a  rec¬ 

ord  of  the  time  one  has  worked, 
time  clock.  A  clock  with  a  de¬ 
vice  to  record  the  times  of  arriv¬ 
al  and  departure  of  employees, 
time  detector.  A  telltale  clock. 
Sec  telltale,  6.  [time  bill.) 
time  draft  or  draught.  Seel 
time'-ex-pired'  (-eks-pTrd'),  a. 
MU.  Having  completed  the  term 
of  enlistment,  hut  being  still  en¬ 
rolled  in  the  reserves  :  —  said  of 
noncommissioned  officers  and 
men  of  the  British  army, 
time'ful.  a.  Timely.  —  time'- 
ful-ly,  adv.  Both  Obs.  or  R. 
time  fuse  or  fuze.  See  fuse,  n.,  1. 
time  globe-  A  globe  that  makes 
a  revolution  by  clockwork  every 
twenty-four  Hours,  arranged  to 
indicate  local  or  standard  time 
at  all  points  on  the  globe. 


time  gun.  Mil.  A  gun  fired  to 
mark  a  fixed  hour  or  the  time 
appointed  for  some  purpose, 
time'ist.  Var.  of  timist. 

Ti  me'll  a  (tT-me'lY-a).  Tim  V 
li'i-dae  (tYm'$-li'Y-de),  tl  mel'i- 
ine  (tT-mel'Y-Tn  ;  -Yn  :  183).  Zonl. 
Yars.  of  Tim  alia,  Timaliih.ev 

Olid  Tl  M  A  LI  I  N  E.  [-NESS. I 

time'li-nessUTm'lY-nfs).;/.  See] 
time'ling,  n.  A  timeserver.  Obs. 
timen.  4  teem. 
time  note.  See  time  bill. 

||  ti'me-o  Da'na-08  et  do'na  fe- 
ren'tes  (tYm'f-o  dan'fi-5s  ft 
do'nd  ff-rfn'tez).  [L.]  I  fear 
the  Greeks  even  bringing  gifts; 
foes  are  to  be  mistrusted  even 
when  thev  make  friendly  ad¬ 
vances.  Vergil  (.Eneid,  jfl.  49). 
time'ous  (tlm'us),  adv.  Be¬ 
times.  Scot. 


food  fo~ot  •  out  oil  ;  chair  ;  go  ;  sing,  igk  ;  <*en,  thin  ;  na^yre,  verdure  (250) ;  it  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144) ;  boN  ;  yet ;  zh  _  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to§§  in  Qinoe. 
1  ’  ’  ’  ’  Full  explonatlons  of  Abbreviations,  SUeha,  etc..  Immediately  precede  the  Vocabulary. 
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tlme'ous  (tim'us),  a.  Timely ;  seasonable.  —  time'OUS-ly, 
adv.  Both  Obs.  or  R.  exc.  Scot. 
tlme'piece'  (tlm'pefl'),  ?i.  A  clock,  watch,  or  ether  device, 
to  measure  or  show  progress  of  time ;  a  chronometer. 

Among  watch  and  clock  makers  any  timekeeper  above  the  size 
of  a  wutch,  which  docs  not  strike  at  the  hours,  is  called  u  time¬ 
piece.  ^  Britten. 

time'pleas  er  (-plez'er),  n.  Oue  who  complies  with  pre¬ 
vailing  opinions,  whatever  they  may  be  ;  a  timeserver, 
time  policy.  Insurance.  A  policy  limited  to  become  void 
at  a  specified  time  ;  —  often  contrasted  with  voyage  policy. 
tim'er  (tim'er),  n.  One  that  times;  a  timekeeper  ;  as  :  a  A 
stop  watch  for  timing  races,  etc.  b  Internal-Combustion 
Enyines.  In  electric  ignition,  an  adjustable  device  for  au¬ 
tomatically  timing  the  spark.  Cf.  timing  valve. 
time'saving  (tlm'sav'Tng),  a.  Saving  time ;  as,  a  time- 
saving  expedient.  —  time'sav'er  (-er),  n. 
time'server  (-sflr'ver),  n.  One  who  practices  timeserving, 
time'serv'ing,  a.  Obsequiously  complying  with  the  spirit 
of  the  times,  or  the  humors  of  those  in  power,  implying  a 
surrender  of  one’s  independence,  and  sometimes  of  one’s 
integrity.  —  time'serving, ». 

Syn.  —  Temporizing. 

time  Signature.  Music.  A  sign  at  the  beginning  of  a  com¬ 
position  or  movement,  placed  after  the  key  signature,  to 
indicate  its  time  or  meter.  Also  called  rhythmical  signa¬ 
ture.  It  is  in  the  form  of  a  fraction,  of  which  the  denomi¬ 
nator  indicates  the  kind  of  note  taken  as  time  unit  for  the 
beat,  and  the  numerator,  the  number  of  these  to  the  meas¬ 
ure.  See  also  mensurable  music,  and  time,  n.,  14  a. 
time'-ta  ble,  n.  1.  A  tabular  statement  of  the  time  at 
which,  or  within  which,  several  things  are  to  take  place ; 
a  schedule  of  times ;  as,  a  time-table  of  trains,  tides,  etc. 

2.  Railroads.  A  plane  surface  divided  with  lines,  in  one  di¬ 
rection  representing  hours  and  minutes,  in  the  other  direc¬ 
tion  miles,  and  having  diagonals  (usually  movable  strings) 
representing  the  speed  and  position  of  various  trains. 

3.  Music.  A  table  showing  the  time  value  or  relative  dura¬ 
tion  of  the  several  notes. 

time'— work7  (tim'wfirk'),  n.  Work  paid  for  at  so  much 
by  the  hour  or  the  day  ;  —  distinguished  from  piecework. 
tim'id  (tTm'Td),  a.  [L.  timidus ,  fr.  timere  to  fear  :  cf.  F. 
timid  e.]  Wanting  courage  to  meet  danger  ;  easily  fright¬ 
ened  ;  timorous ;  not  bold  ;  fearful ;  shy. 

Poor  is  the  triumph  o’er  the  timid  hare.  Thomson. 
Syn.  —  Fearful,  timorous,  cowardly,  pusillanimous,  faint¬ 
hearted,  shrinking,  retiring.  See  afraid. 

—  tim'id-ly,  adv.  —  tim'id  ness,  n. 

ti  mid'i-ty  (tT-mid'T-tT),  n.  [L.  limiditas:  cf.  F.  timid  i/e.'] 
Quality  or  state  of  being  timid  ;  timorousness  ;  timidness, 
tim'ing  (tim'Tng),  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  of  time,  v.  Hence:  n. 

1.  An  event ;  incident ;  happening.  Obs. 

2.  Sports,  a.  Boxing.  A  blow  delivered  simultaneously  with 
the  opponent’s  attack,  b  Fencing.  A  time  thrust, 
timing  screw,  Horol.,  any  of  the  screws  in  the  rim  of  a 
watch  compensation  balance,  used  in  timing  the  watch. 

—  t.  valve,  Mach .,  in  gas  engines  with  tube  ignition,  an 
adjustable  valve  which  automatically  opens  to  permit  a 
portion  of  the  compressed  explosive  mixture  to  enter  the 
ignition  tube  and  so  cause  ignition,  at  any  desired  point  of 
tlie  stroke.  Cf.  timer  b. 

tim'ist  (tlm'Tst),  7 1.  1.  A  timeserver.  Obs.  Overbui'y. 

2.  Music.  A  performer  as  regards  his  ability  to  keep  time, 
ti  moc'ra  cy  (ti-niok'ra-si),  n.  [Gr.  TijAOKparia;  n prj 
honor,  worth  (fr.  Tie iv  to  honor)  -f-  Kpareiv  to  govern.] 
Pol  it.  Sci.  a  As  defined  by  Plato  (Rep.  545  B),  a  state  in 
which  love  of  honor  or  glory  is  the  ruling  principle.  He  con¬ 
sidered  Sparta  the  type  of  such  a  state, 
in  which  political  and  civil  honors  are  < 
uted  according  fco  a  rating  of  property. — 
ti  mo  crat'ic  (tl'mft-krSt'Tk),  a. 
tim'or  oils  (tTm'er-ws),  a.  [LL.  timo- 
rosus,  fr.  L.  timor  fear ;  akin  to  timere  to 
fear.  See  timid.]  1.  Fearful  of  danger; 
timid  ;  lacking  in  courage  ;  shrinking. 

2.  Indicating,  or  caused  by,  timidity ; 
as,  timorous  doubts. 

3.  Causing  fear;  terrible.  Obs.  d:  R. 

Syn.  — See  afraid. 

—  tim'or  ous  ly,  adv.  —  tim'or-ous- 
H6ss  71. 

tim'O-thy  (tTm'o-thT),  n.  [After  Timo¬ 
thy  Hanson,  who  carried  the  seed  from 
New  England  to  Maryland  about  1720.] 

A  European  grass  ( Phleum  pratense ) 
with  long  cylindrical  spikes,  grown  in 
the  northern  United  States  and  in  Eu¬ 
rope  for  hay  ;  herd’s-grass. 

Tim'O-thy  (tTm'o-thT),  n.  [F.  Timothtc , 

L.  Timotheus, Gr.  Ti.u 60eo?;  cf.  ny.'O  hon¬ 
or  ;  0c  6s  God.]  1.  Lit.,  fearing  God;  — 
masc.  prop.  name.  L.  Timotheus  (tT-mo'- 
the-iis) ;  F.  Timothee  (te'mo'ta') ;  It. 

Timoteo  (te-m6'ta-o);  Sp.  Timoteo  (te/-  Timothy 
mo-ta'o)  ;  Pg.  Timotheo  (te/mo-ta'db) ; 

G.  Timotheus (t^-mo'ta-dos).  —  Dim.  Tim  (Tim'kin,  Obs.). 


2.  Bib.  a  A  convert,  and  later  a  colleague,  of  St.  Paul,  b 
Either  of  the  two  Epistles  to  Timothy.  See  New  Testament. 
tim'pa-no  (tTm'pii-iio),  n. ;  pi.  -ni  (-ne).  [It.  See  tym¬ 
panum.]  A  kettledrum  ;  esp.,  pi. ,  orchestral  kettledrums, 
tin  (tin),  n.  [AS.  tin;  akin  to  D.  tin ,  G.  zinn,  OHG.  ztn, 
Icel.  &  Dan.  tin,  Sw.  term;  of  unknown  origin.]  1-  A 
chemical  element  obtained  (by  smelting  eassiterite)  as  a 
soft,  lustrous  white,  crystalline  metal,  malleable  at  ordi¬ 
nary  temperatures,  but  brittle  when  heated.  Sp.  gr.,  7.28. 
Weight  of  a  cu.  ft.,  about  455  lbs.  Symbol,  Sn  ;  at.  wt., 
118.7.  Tin  sometimes  occurs  native.  In  combination 
it  is  found  in  several  minerals,  but  its  .only  ore  is 
cassitcute.  .unoa  cnietly  in  Cornwall,  Bolivia,  and  the 
East  Indies.  Tin  has  alow  melting  point  <2.  2°C.  or  449°  F.) 
and  is  purified  from  iron  by  liquation.  Below  18°  C.  (64°  F.) 
the  stable  form  is  gray  and  pulverulent,  with  sp.  gr.  5.85, 
and  ordinary  tin  at  low  temperatures  someinms  changes 
into  this.  Tin  is  not  oxidized  by  moist  air.  It  is  used 
chiefly  as  a  coating  to  protect  iron  and  copper  (see  tin 
plate),  as  tin  foil,  and  in  solder,  bronze,  and  other  alloys. 
It  is  bivalent  (stannous)  and  quadrivalent  (stannic),  and  in 
each  state  forms  acid  and  basic  compounds. 

2.  Thin  plates  of  iron  covered  with  tin  ;  tin  plate.  See 
the  phrases  under  stannic  and  stannous. 

3.  Money.  Slang.  Beaconsfield. 

4.  A  box,  can,  pan,  or  other  vessel  of  tin  plate  ;  specif., 
C/tiejly  Brit.,  a  can  or  the  like  for  preserving  foodstuffs  ; 
as,  a  tin  of  biscuits  ;  a  tin  of  condensed  milk. 

5.  Dyeing.  A  steam-heated  iron  cylinder  for  drying  yarn, 
cloth,  etc.,  after  dyeing. 

tin  (tin),  v.  t. ;  tinned  (tTnd)  ;  tin'ning.  1.  To  cover  or 
coat  with  tin  or  tin  plate,  or  to  overlay  with  tin  foil. 

2.  To  put  up  or  pack  in  tins  ;  to  can.  Chiejly  Brit. 

3.  To  cover  (a  soldering  bit,  the  back  of  an  electrotype 
shell,  etc.)  with  solder  or  a  tin  composition. 

Ti-nam'i  d*e  (tT-nSm'T-de),  n.  ph  [NL.  See  tinamou.] 
Zool.  A  family  consisting  of  the  tinamous.  Tin'a-mus  is 
the  type  genus.  The  family  is  coextensive  with  an  order, 
Ti  n/im  Mor'mes  (ti-nam'T-fSr'inez),  which  is  also  called 
Droma  ognathic  and  Crypluri. 
tin'a-mou  (tIn'd-moo),‘ //.  [F., 

fr.  Tupi  inanity'  or  Guarani 
ynambu.]  Any  of  numerous 
birds  constituting  the  family  Ti- 
namidiBand  order  Tinamiformes, 
syn.  Crijpturi ,  resembling  galli¬ 
naceous  birds  in  habits,  but 
showing  some  relation  to  the  rat- 
ite  birds,  esp.  in  the  structure  of 
the  palate,  though  the  sternum 
is  deeply  keeled.  The  tail  is  ru¬ 
dimentary,  the  pygostyle  being 
wanting,  and  tlie  eggs  have  a 
peculiar  enamel-like  surface.  In 
many  localities  they  are  called 
partridges  and  are  much  bunted, 
their  flesh  being  very  delicate. 

Tinamus ,  Crypt  urns,  and  Rhyn - 
chotus  are  important  genera. 

They  are  chiefly  South  Ameri¬ 
can,  some  ranging  into  Mexico, 
tin'eal  (tTq'kiil ;  -k81),  n.  [Malay 
tingkal;  cf.  Hind,  tankar ,  Ar.  & 

Per.  tinkar( whence  E.  altincar);  Tinamou  (Rhynchotus  ru- 
all  ultimately  fr.  Skr.  (anka^a.]  feecens). 

Crude  native  borax,  formerly  imported  from  Tibet,  and 
once  the  chief  source  of  boric  compounds.  Cf.  borax. 
tin'clad'  (tTii'kiad'),  n.  Nav.  A  gunboat  protected  with 
light  armor  against  small-arm  fire  ;  —  first  used  facetiously 
of  the  light  ironclads,  converted  from  river  steamers,  used 
on  the  western  rivers  by  the  Federals  in  the  American  Civil 
War.  Colloq.  — a.  Very  lightly  armored.  Rare.  Colloq. 
tinct  (tlrjkt),  a.  [L.  tinctus,  p.  p.  of  tingere  to  tinge.  See 
tinge.]  Tinged;  tinctured;  flavored.  Archaic.  Keats. 
tillCt,  v.  t.  ;  tinct'ed;  tinct'ing.  [See  tinge.]  To  color 
or  tinge  ;  to  tint ;  imbue.  Archaic.  Bacon. 

tillCt,  7i.  [See  tint.]  1.  Color;  tinge;  tincture;  tint. 
Archaic.  “  Blue  of  heaven’s  own  tinct.”  Shak. 

2.  A  tincture  or  essence  ;  specif.,  Alchemy,  the  elixir  for 
transmuting  metals  into  gold.  Obs. 
tlnc'tion  (tlqk'shfm),  n.  [L.  tingere ,  tinctum ,  to  stain.] 
Act  or  process  of  staining  or  dyeing  ;  also,  coloring  matter, 
tinc-to'ri-al  (tTqk-to'ri-Sl ;  201),  a.  [L.  tinctorius,  fr. 
tinctor  a  dyer,  tingere,  tinctum ,  to  dye  :  cf.  F.  tinctoidal. 
See  tinge.]  Of  or  relating  to  color  or  colors  or  dyeing; 
imparting  a  color  ;  as,  tmetorial  matter, 
tinc'ture  (tTqk'^ur),  n.  [L.  tinctura  a  dyeing,  fr.  tingere, 
tinctum ,  to  tinge,  dye  :  cf.  former  E.  tainture ,  teinture ,  F. 
leinlure ,  fr.  L.  tinctura.  See  tinge.]  1.  Imbuing  or  im¬ 
pregnating  color  ;  a  tinge  or  shade  of  color  ;  a  tint. 

2.  Her.  Any  of  the  metals,  colors,  or  furs  used  in  armory. 
The  two  metals  are :  gold  (called  or),  represented  in  en¬ 
graving  by  a  white  surface  covered  with  small  dots;  and 
silver  (argent),  represented  by  a  plain  white  surface.  The 
chief  colors  are  represented  as  follows:  red  (called  gules), 
by  a  shading  of  vertical  lines;  blue  ( azui'e ),  by  horizontal 


lines;  black  (sable),  by  horizontal  and  vertical  lines  cross¬ 
ing;  green  (vert),by  diagonal  lines  from  dexter  chiel  corner: 
purple  (purpure),  by  diagonal  lines  from  sinister  chief 
corner.  The  furs  are  ermine , ermines ,  erminites,  ennmois , 
pean,  vair ,  countei'v air, potent ,  counterpole7il, etc. 

3.  The  finer  and  more  volatile  parts  of  a  substance,  sep¬ 
arated  by  a  solvent ;  an  extract  of  a  part  ol  the  substance 
of  a  body  communicated  to  the  solvent. 

4.  Pharm.  A  solution  (commonly  colored)  of  medicinal 
substance  in  alcohol,  usually  diluted  ;  spirit  containing 
medicinal  substances  in  solution.  According  totheUnited 
States  Pharmacopoeia,  the  term  tincture  (also  called  alco¬ 
holic  tincture,  ana  spirituous  tincture)  is  reserved  for  the 
alcoholic  solutions  of  nonvolatile  substances,  alcoholic 
solutions  of  volatile  substances  being  spirits. 

5.  A  slight  quality  added  to  anything  ;  asuperadded  tone, 
characteristic,  or  tendency  ;  a  tinge  ;  a  coloring  ;  a  slight 
taste  or  flavor  ;  a  smack  ;  as,  a  tincture  of  French  manners, 
tincture  of  iron  or  steel,  Med.,  an  alcoholic  solution  of  ferric 
chloride. 

tinc'tuie  (tTqk'Uir),  v.  t.  ;  tinc'tured  (-^urd) ;  tinc'tur- 
ing  (-tnr-Tng).  1.  To  communicate  a  slight  loreipn  color 
to ;  to  tinge ;  to  impregnate  or  imbue  with  color  or  a  shade; 
to  tint. 

2.  To  impart  a  slightly  foreign  or  peculiar  flavor  or  char¬ 
acter  to  ;  to  imbue  with  ;  to  tinge. 

The  stain  of  .  .  .  Bin  may  .  .  .  tincture  all  our  soul.  Harrow. 

tin'dal  (tln'dal),  n.  [Telugu  tandelu,  or  Marathi  iaijtjfi, 
head  of  a  gang  of  laborers.]  A  petty  or  noncommissioned 
officer  of  lascar  sailors  or  soldiers  ;  also,  the  head  of  a  gang 


of  lascar  or  East  Indian  workmen. 

tin'der  (-der),  n.  (ME.  tinder,  AS.  tynder ,  tyndre;  akin  to  D. 
tonder  tinder,  G.  zunder ,  OHG.  zuntara ,  zuidra,  lcel.  tundr f 
Sw.  flmf/cr,Dan.f5?K/p?-,alsoAS./c?/eff/n  (in  comp.)  to  kindle, 
G.  zunden,  OHG.  zunten ,  Sw.  tanda,  Dan.  tsende,  Goth. 
tandjan  to  kindle,  tundnan  to  be  kindled,  to  burn.  Cf.  tend 
to  kindle  ]  Something  very  inflammable  ;  esp.,  such  a 
material  used  for  kindling  fire  from  a  spark,  as,  formerly, 
scorched  linen,  which  was  ignited  in  a  tinder  box. 
tinder  box  1.  A  metal  box  in  which  tinder  is  kept,  usually 
furnished  with  a  flint  and  steel  for  producing  a  spark. 

2.  Something  highly  combustible  and  suggesting  a  tinder 
box  (sense  1)  in  shape,  as  an  old  wooden  building.  Colloq. 
tinder  fungus  a  A  very  destructive  polyporaceous  fun¬ 
gus  ( Polypotus  fomentanus)  which  atta<  ks  the  beech,  elm, 
and  various  fruit  trees.  It  is  used  in  making  tinder  and  a 
pliant  feltlike  material,  b  See  hard  tinder  fungus. 
tine  (tin),  n.  [ME.  tind ,  AS.  tind ;  akin  to  MHG.  zint,  Teel. 
tindr,  Sw.  tinne,  and  peril,  to  G.  zinne  a  pinnacle,  OHG. 
zinn  a.]  1.  A  slender  pointed  projecting  part,  usually  one 

of  a  set  of  two  or  more  ;  a  tooth  or  spike,  as  of  a  fork  or  a 
harrow  ;  a  prong,  as  of  an  antler. 

2.  The  fang  of  a  tooth.  Dial.  Eng. 

3.  Act  or  process  of  harrowing.  Scot,  dr  Dial.  Eng. 
tin'e-a  (tln'e-a),  ti.  [L.,  worm,  moth.]  1  .Med.  Any  of  vari¬ 
ous  skin  diseases,  esp.  ringworm.  Sec  ringworm,  1 ;  sycosis. 
2  [eo/>.]  Zool.  See  TineiDjE. 

||  ti'ne-a  fa-vo'sa  (tTn'e-a  ffl-vo'sa)  [L  ],  Med.  tf  Veter.,  favus. 
—  ||t.  ton-Bu'raiis  (t5n-su'rSnz)  [NL.  tonsurans.  Cf.  ton- 
sure],  Veter.,  a  disease  of  the  skin,  caused  by  the  parasitic 
fungus  Trichophyton  tonsvra7is,  and  characterized  by  cir¬ 
cular  scurfy  patches  with  irritation  and  loss  of  hair, 
tin'e-an  (tTn'e-an),  a.  Of  or  pert,  to  the  superfamily 
Tineina.  —  n.  A  moth  of  that  family, 
fined  (tind),  a.  Furnished  with  tines  ;  pronged. 
T'i-ne'i-d®  (tT-neT-de),  n.pl.  [NL.  See  tinea.]  Zool.  The 
typical  family  of  tinean  moths ;  —  in  older  or  more  con¬ 
servative  classifications  the  only  fami¬ 
ly,  hence  coextensive  with  tlie  modern 
group  Tineina.  Tinea ,  containing  the 
common  clothes  moths,  is  tlie  type  ||Rg3g|j SBfelg 
genus.  —  tin'e-id  (t7n'e-Td),  a.  d  n. 

Tin  e  i'na  (tiu'e-i'nd),  n.  pi.  [NL.] 

Zool.  A  superfamily  of  small  moths 
comprising  the  majority  of  tlie  Microlep- 
idoptera,  or  minute  moths,  of  the  world, 
as  tlie  clothes  moths,  carpet  moths,  leaf 
miners,  etc.  They  have  narrow  simply 
veined  wings  broadly  fringed  with  hairs, 
tin  foil.  Tin  in  thin  sheet  form,  used  for 
wrapping  small  articles, 
tin'— foil',  v.  t.  To  cover  or  coat  with  tin 
foil. 

ting  (ting),  n.  [An  imitative  word.  Cf. 
tink.]  A  sharp  sound,  as  of  a  bell ;  a 
tinkling. 

ting,  v.  t.  dr  i.  To  sound  or  ring  sharply,  as  a  bell ;  to 
tinkle.  Holland. 

tinge  (tinj),  v.  t. ;  tinged  (tlnjd) ;  tinge'ing  or  ting'ing 
(tin'jlng).  [L.  tingere,  tinctum,  to  dye,  stain,  wet;  akin 
to  Gr.  reyytiv,  and  prob.  to  G.tunken  to  dip,  OHG.  dun  Ion. 
Cf.  distain,  Dunker,  stain,  taint  a  stain,  to  stain,  tinc¬ 
ture,  tint.]  To  imbue  slightly  with  a  color  ;  to  impart  a 
tinge  to  ;  to  stain  slightly  ;  to  tint ;  hence,  to  imbue  or  im¬ 
pregnate  with  something  different  or  foreign  ;  to  modify 
the  taste  or  flavor  of  ;  to  impart  a  taste  or  flavor  to ;  as, 


One  of  the  Tineina 
( Ontix  geminatel - 
la),  a  Ima^o ;  b 
Larva  ;  c  Pupa. 


tl'me-rau'  (te'mP-rou').  Var.  of 

TIMARAU.  [See  TELLTALK,  /l.,<i.| 

time  recorder.  A  telltale  clock.  | 
tim'er  some.  Obs.  or  dial.  Eng. 
for  timohsome.  [Dial.  Eng. | 
times  (tiniz), adv,  Many  times. | 
time'servqng-ness./i.  See -n  ess. 
time  sight.  Xaviy.  An  obser¬ 
vation  by  sextant  of  the  altitude 
of  a  heavenly  body.  From  this 
and  the  time  of  the  observation 
the  longitude  is  determinable, 
time  signals.  Signals  sent  by 
telegrnim  to  regulate  timepieces, 
time  spirit.  The  Zeitgeist, 
time  switch.  Elec.  A  switch 
which  automatically  operates  at 
a  set  time. 

time'tak'er  (-tak'Pr),*!.  =  ti  m  e- 
keei’RK,  2  d.  —  time'tak'ing,  n. 
time  triangle.  Astro//.  The  ce¬ 
lestial  spherical  triangle  whose 
vertices  are  the  pole,  the  zenith, 
and  a  heavenly  body,  ns  a  star. 
Ti  me'us.  Var.  of  Tim.f.us. 
time  value.  Music.  The  relative 
duration  of  a  note. 
time'wornG  a.  Worn  or  im¬ 
paired  bv  time. 

Ti'ml  (te'me).  Var.  of  Tf.mne. 
Tim' i- as  (tYm'Y-tfs;,  n.  Prince 
Arthur’s  squire  in  Spenser’s 
“  Faerie  Queene,”  representing 


j  chivalrous  honor  and,  in  the  al¬ 
legory,  Sir  Walter  Raleigh, 
tim'fd-ous,  a.  Timid.  Ohs. 
tim'ish  (tim'Ysh),  a.  Fashion- 
I  able;  modish.  Ohs.  [othy.I 
Tim'kin,  u.  Obs.  dim.  of  TlM-| 
timlich.  f  TIMELY, 
tim'mer  (tYm'Pr).  Scot.  &  dial. 

!  Eng.  var.  of  timber. 

Tim'na  (tTm'nd),  Tim'nah 
(-nd),  Tim'nath  (-nftth),  Tim'- 
na-thah  (t  I  m'n  d-t  h  a),  T  i  nV- 
nath-he'res  (-h  e'r  e  z  ;  -re  z), 

I  Tim  nath-se'rah  ( -se'rd),  Tim'- 
nite  (tim'nTt).  Bib. 
ti'mon  (tl'mdn),  n.  [OF.  &  F. 

!  SeeTEMON.]  Helm; rudder.  Ohs. 
Ti'mon  (tt'mdn ),  n.  [L.,  fr.  Gr. 
Tt'uioi/.]  An  Athenian  of  the 
time  of  the  Peloponnesian  War, 
an  “enemy  to  mankind,”  de¬ 
scribed  by  Plutarch  and  Lucian, 
and  the  cynical  hero  of  Sliake- 
speare’s  “  Timon  of  Athens.” 
ti'mon  eer',  n.  [F.  timonier .1 
Helmsman. Obs.  [misanthrope.! 
Ti'mon-ist,  u.  [SeeTiMON.]  A| 
Ti'mon-ize,  v.  i.  To  play  the 
]  misanthrope  ;  to  be  a  Timonist. 
ti'mor,  n.  [L.]  Dread.  Ohs. 
tim'or  ate  (tYm'?r-rtt),  a.  [L. 
I  tin/oratus  God-fearing.]  Timor¬ 


ous.  Ohs.  [orousness.  Obs.  | 

tim'or-os'i-ty  (-fis'T-tYyi.  Tini-| 
I)  ti  mo-ro'so  (te'mn-ro'so),  a. 
fit.]  Music.  Timorous  ;  hesitat¬ 
ing  ;  —  used  adverbially, 
tim'or-some  (t  Y  m'S  r-s  tX  m),  a. 
Ti  morons  ;  also,  causing  fear. 
Ohs.  or  Scot,  flf  Dial.  Eng. 

Ti  mo'te  (tf-mo'ta),  n.  An  In¬ 
dian  of  a  small  group  of  farm¬ 
ing  tribes  of  western  Venezuela 
thought  to  constitute  a  distinct 
linguistic  stock.  —  Ti-mo'te-an 
(t?t-m<’)'t£-dn;  tYm'ft-te'VTn),  a. 
Ti-mo'the-an  (tY-mfi'thf-dn),  n. 
Ecct.  Hist.  A  follower  of  Timo¬ 
theus,  a  Monophysite  of  the  5th 
century,  called  /Elurus,  or  “  the 
cat,"  from  his  nocturnal  visits  to 
monks  simulating  an  angel  sent 
to  command  them  to  vote  for 
him  as  patriarch. 

Ti-mo'the-us  (-as).  Bib. 
timothy  grass  Timothy, 
tim'ous  (tlm'wB),  tlm'ous-ly. 
etc.  Obs.  or  Scot.  vars.  of  time- 
ops,  TJMEOUSLY,  etc. 
tim'pan.  -f  TYMPAlf. 
timse  (dial.  tfnu).  Var.  of 
temse.  Ohs.  or  Scot. St  Dial.  Eng. 
Ti-mu'cua  (tf-mdo'kwii),  >/.  pi. 
The  Timuqunnan  Indians. 
Tl'mu-qua'nan  (te'moo-kwa'- 


ndn),  a.  Designating,  or  pert, 
to,  a  linguistic  stock  of  North 
American  Indians  occupying 
Florida  before  they  were  exter¬ 
minated  by  the  Seminoles. 
tim'-whis  key  (tYm'hwTs'kYl.w. 
Kind  of  carriage.  See  whiskey. 
tin.  +  th i n e?  tin e,  to  lose, 
tin  (tYn).  Ohs.  or  dial.  Eng.  var. 
of  tine,  to  shut, tind,  to  kindle, 
tinage.  w.  A  tinaja.  Obs. 

||  ti-na'ja  (tf-nii'hu:  1*0).»  [Sp.] 
A  large  porous  water  jar  for 
cooling  water  by  evaporation; 
hence,  Southwestern  if.  S.,  a  wa¬ 
ter  nocket  or  pothole, 
tin'a-mine  (tYn'd-mYn  ;  -mYn  ; 
18H),a.  Ofornert.tothetinnmous. 
ti  n^m  pi'pl  (te'niim-pe'pe).  n. 
A  fine  variety  of  cloth  made 
from  hemp  fiber.  Phil.  I. 
ti'na  proc'esB  (te'nd).  [Sp. 
tii/a  tun.]  A  process  for  amalga¬ 
mation  of  silver  ores  in  tubs, 
ttn'chel  (tYn'ch«?l),  n.  Also  tin- 
chill.  (Gael,  tinwhioll  a  circuit, 
compass.]  Ohs.  Scot,  a  A  ring 
formed  by  hunters  to  inclose 
deer,  b  A  snare  ;  a  trap, 
tin  cry.  The  peculiar  creaking 
noise  made  when  a  bar  of  tin  is 
bent,  due  to  the  grating  of  the 
crystal  granules  on  each  other. 


tin  crystals.  Dyeing.  SeesTAN- 
NOrs  C  HLORIDE. 

,  tinc'tile.o.  [\..tinctilis  in  which 
something  is  dipped.]  Tinctori¬ 
al.  Obs. 

tind.  Tinned.  Ref.  Sp. 
tind  ( tYud),  n.  [AS.]  A  prong; 
tooth  ;  fork  ;  branch.  Cf . tine. 
Ohs.  or  Scot.  4-  Dial.  Eng. 

tind,  r.  f.  [AS.  tyi/dan ,  akin  to 
tend  an  (in  comp.).  See  tinder  ] 
To  kindle  ;  to  set  on  fire.  Obs. 
or  Scot.  St  Dial.  Eng. 
tin'da-lo  (tYn'dd-15  ;  ten'-),  w. 
[Tag.]  A  fabaceous  tree  (Intsiu 
rhomhoidea)  of  the  Philippine 
Islands,  having  bard  valuable 
wood  like  ipil.  Also,  the  wood, 
tin'der  y  (tYn'd?r-Y),  a.  Like 
tinder  ;  highly  inflammable. 

tine.  +  teen,  thine,  tiny. 
tine,  n.  [ME.  tine  a  bit.  as  a., 
tiny.  Cf.  tiny.]  A  brief  time. 
Ohs. 

tine  (tin),  n.  A  forfeit  ;  a  fine. 
Dial.  Eng. 

tine.  v.  t.  [AS.  tynan,  fr.  tiinan 
inclosure.  See  town.)  To  shut  ; 
close:  repair.  Ohs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 
tine,  r.  t.  !f  i.  [Cf.  Icel.  tyna  to 
lose.]  To  lose  or  be  lost  ;  to  de¬ 
stroy  ;  perish.  Obs.  or  Scot.  Sr 
Dial.  Eng. 


tine  (tin),  v.  t.  =  tind.  to  kin¬ 
dle.  Ohs.  or  Scot.  S  Dial.  Eng. 
tine,  tine'-grass',  tine'-tare', 
tine'weed',  //.  Any  of  various 
plants,  ns  vetches,  having  twin¬ 
ing  or  clasping  tendrils.  Dial. 
Eng. 

tin'e-ine  (tYn'f-Yn;  -Yn;  183),  a. 

/. o<l  Tinean. 

tine'man  (tTn'miYn),  v. ;  pi. 
-men.  [Cf.  tine  to  shut  or  in¬ 
close.]  O.  Eng.  Forest  Lair.  An 
officer  of  the  forest  in  charge  of 
vert  and  venison  bv  night. 

Tin  e  oi'de  a  (tYn'e-oi'df-d),  n. 
pi.  [NL.  See  tinea;  -oid.]  Zool. 
Syn.  of  Tineina. 
tin'er.  n.  A  loser.  Obs.  R. 
tin'et  (tYn'i  t).  4*  tin  net. 
tine'-tare^  n..  tine'-weed',  n. 
See  tin  k.  a  vetch. 

Tine'wald.  Var.  of  Tynwai.d. 
tin'-foil  pa'per  Paper  with 
tin  in  a  fine  state  of  division 
(produced  by  chemical  precip¬ 
itation)  pasted  on  its  surface, 
tin  frame.  Mining.  A  kind  of 
huddle  used  in  washing  tin  ore. 
ting  (tYng),  v.  =  tang,  prong, 
etc.  Dial.  Eng. 
ting,  n.  =  1st  thing.  Shet.  St 
Orl  .  I. 

ting'-a-llng'  (tYng'd-lYng'),  it 


ale,  senate,  cSre,  am,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofa;  eve,  Svent,  6nd,  recent,  maker;  Ice,  Ill,  old,  8bey,  orb,  5dd,  sSft,  connect;  use,  unite,  fim,  Op,  circtis,  menu  ; 

II  Foreign  Word.  *f  Obsolete  Variant  of.  +  combined  with.  =  equals. 


TINGE 
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TIP 


One  of  the  Tingiti- 
daj  ( Corythuca  ar- 
cuata ). 


to  tinge  a  decoction  with  a  bitter  taste  ;  to  affect  in  some 
degree  with  the  qualities  of  another  substance  ;  as,  to  tinge 
a  blue  color  with  red.  Also  fig. 

His  [Sir  Rogi-r’B]  virtues,  as  well  as  imperfections,  are  tinged 
by  a  certain  extravagance.  Addison. 

Sy n.  —  Color,  dye,  stain. 

tinge  (tinj),  t>.  i.  To  become  tinged.  Stevenson. 

tinge,  n.  A  degree,  usually  slight,  of  some  color,  and  hence 
of  some  taste,  or  of  something  foreign,  infused  into  another 
substance  or  mixture,  or  added  to  it ;  tincture  ;  color  ;  hue; 
shade;  flavor;  touch;  as,  a  tinge  oi  envy. 

His  notions,  too,  respecting  the  govern  - 
*  ment  of  the  stute,  took  a  tinge  from  his 
notions  respecting  the  government  of  the 
church.  Macaulay. 

Syn.  —  See  color. 

Tin  git'i  dae  (tln-jtt'T-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.] 

Zool.  The  family  of  heteropterous  bugs 
containing  the  lace  bugs.  Tin'gis  (tTn'- 
jts)  is  the  type  genus.  —  till  git'id 
(tin-jTt/Td),  a.  it*  n. 

tin'gle  (tli/g’l),  v.  i.  ;  tin'gled  (-g’ld) ; 
tin'gling  (-gling).  [Freq.  of  ting.  Cf. 
tinkle.]  1.  To  tinkle  ;  jingle. 

2.  To  feel  a  kind  of  thrilling,  stinging, 
or  prickling  sensation,  as  from  cold,  a  sharp  slap,  a  shrill 
sound,  nervous  excitement,  or  the  like. 

The  ears  of  every  one  that  heareth  it  shall  tingle.  1  Sam.  iii.  11. 

The  pale  boy  senator  yet  Untiling  stunds.  Pope. 

3.  To  cause  a  thrilling,  stinging,  or  prickling  sensation. 

The  trumpets  tingle  in  his  ears.  Scott. 

tin'gle,??.  1.  A  tinkling  sound.  Rare. 

2.  A  tingling  or  sharp  thrilling,  stinging,  or  prickling 
sensation  ;  also,  a  state  of  nervous  thrilling  or  prickling, 
tin'gua-ite  (tfq'gwa-It),  ti.  [From  the  Tingua  Mountains  in 
Brazil,  where  it  occurs.]  Petrog.  An  igneous  rock  consist¬ 
ing  of  a  dense  green  aggregate  of  alkalic  feldspar,  nephe- 
lite,  and  jogirite,  sometimes  with  phenocrysts  of  feldspar, 
and  generally  occurring  in  narrow  dikes  and  sheets, 
tin'horn'  (tin'liSrn' ;  87),  a.  Having  little  money  or  finan¬ 
cial  strength,  though  often  pretending  to  such  ;  cheap  and 
ticishv. — n.  A  tinhorn  person.  Both  Slang. 
tlnk  (tlqk),  v.  i.  [ME.  linhen ;  of  imitative  origin.  Cf. 
ting  a  tinkling,  tinker.]  To  make  or  emit  a  sharp,  clink¬ 
ing,  metallic  sound  ;  to  tinkle, 
tlnk,  n.  A  sharp  clinking  sound  ;  a  tinkle, 
tink'er  (-er),  n.  [From  tine,  because  the  tinker’s  way  of 
proclaiming  his  trade  is  to  beat  a  kettle,  or  because  in  his 
work  he  makes  a  tinkling  noise.  Johnson.~\  1.  A  mender  of 
kettles,  pans,  etc.,  esp.  an  itinerant  one.  Piers  Plowman. 

2.  An  unskillful  mender  or  maker  ;  a  botcher  ;  a  bungler  ; 
also,  a  jack-of-all-trades. 

3.  Act  of  tinkering  ;  specif.  :  a  The  performance  of  a 
tinker's  work,  b  An  effort  or  attempt,  esp.  a  clumsy  or 
unskillful  one,  to  mend  or  improve. 

Spend  their  time  and  money  in  having  a  tinker  at  it.  T.  Hughes. 
4  Any  of  various  fishes  ;  as  :  a  A  mackerel  about  eight 
or  nine  inches  long  and  probably  two  years  old.  b  The 
chub  mackerel,  c  A  silversides.  d  A  skate.  Dial.  Eng. 

5.  Mil.  A  small  mortar  on  the  end  of  a  staff.  Obs. 

6.  a  The  razor-billed  auk.  Local,  Canada  it*  Eng.  b  The 
common  guillemot.  Local,  Eng. 

tink'er,  v.  t.  ;  tink'ered  (-erd) ;  tink'er-ing.  1.  To  mend 
or  solder,  as  metal  wares  ;  hence,  more  generally,  to  mend. 
2  To  mend  or  repair  clumsily,  uuskilifully,  or  tempora¬ 
rily  ;  to  patch  ;  — often  with  up  ;  as,  to  tinker  up  a  fence, 
tink'er,  V.  i.  1.  To  act  as  a  tinker  ;  to  do  small  odd 
mechanical  jobs. 

2.  To  work  at  anything,  esp.  in  the  way  of  mending  or  re¬ 
pairing,  in  a~clumsy,  bungling,  often  meddlesome,  way. 
tink'er  ly,  a.  Pertaining  to  or  like  a  tinker  ;  bungling  ; 

botched.  14  This  t inker iy  verse.”  W.  Webbe. 

tink'er 's  dam  tTqk'erz).  Supposedly,  a  wall  of  mud,  clay, 
dough,  or  the  like,  to  retain  melted  solder  against  a  joint 
to  be  soldered.  Hence,  something  absolutely  worthless 
(as  is  the  above  after  use) ;  as,  not  worth  a  tinker's  dam. 
Also  tinker's  damn. 

tln'kle  (tTq'k’l),  v.  i.  ;  tin'kled  (-k’ld) ;  tin'kling  (-klTng). 
[Freq.  of  tink.  See  tink,  tingle.]  1.  To  make,  or  emit, 
a  series  of  small,  quick,  sharp,  metallic  sounds  ;  to  clink. 

As  sounding  brass,  or  a  tinkling  cymbal.  1  Cor.  xiii.  1. 
2.  To  tingle,  as  the  ears.  Obs.  or  R.  Dryden. 

tln'kle,  t.  1.  To  cause  to  clink,  or  make  small,  sharp, 
quick,  metallic  sounds  ;  to  jingle. 

2.  To  affect  or  effect  by  tinkling  ;  specif.,  to  call,  draw, 
etc.,  by  tinkling. 

3.  To  make  resound.  Obs. 

tln'kle,  n.  A  small,  sharp,  quick  sound,  like  that  made  by 
striking  metal,  or  a  succession  of  such  sounds.  Cowper. 
tln'kler  (tnj'kler),  n.  A  tinker,  esp.  a  traveling  one;  hence, 
a  vagabond,  a3  a  gypsy.  Obs.  or  Scot,  <£*  Dial.  Scott. 


tin'kling  (tTq'klTng),/?.  pr.  it*  vb.  n.  of  tinkle.  Hence  :  n. 

1.  A  tinkle,  or  succession  of  tinkles.  “Drowsy  tinklings 

lull  the  distant  folds.”  Gray. 

2.  A  grackle  (Quiscalus  crassiroslris),  native  of  Jamaica  ; 
—  so  called  from  its  note.  It  often  associates  with  domes¬ 
tic  cattle,  and  rids  them  of  insects. 

tin  liquor.  Dyeing.  A  solution  of  stannous  chloride,  used 
as  a  mordant. 

tin'man  (tln'mftn),  n. ;  pi.  -men  (-men).  A  maker  of,  or 
worker  in  or  on,  tin  plate  ;  a  maker  or  manufacturer  of  tin 
or  tin-plate  vessels  ;  also,  a  dealer  in  tinware, 
tinned  (tind),  a.  1.  Covered,  coated,  or  plated,  with  tin. 
2.  Preserved  in  tins,  or  cans  ;  canned.  Chiefly  Brit. 
tln'ner  (tin'er),  n.  1.  One  who  works  in  a  tin  mine.  Obs. 
or  Dial.  Eng. 

2.  A  tinman  ;  tinsmith. 

3.  One  who  tins,  or  cans,  foodstuffs.  Chiefly  Brit. 
tin'ning  (-Tug),  p.  pr.  A-  vb.  n.  of  tin.  Hence  :  n.  1.  The 

making  or  repairing  of  tinware. 

2.  A  covering  or  lining  of  tin  or  tin  foil. 

3.  Tinware.  Obs. 

tin  ni'tus  (tT-nl'tfts),  n.  [L.,  fr.  tinnire  to  jingle.]  Med. 
A  ringing,  whistling,  or  other  sensation  of  noise  which  is 
purely  subjective;  —  called  also  Itin-ni'tus  au'ri-um(6'rl-wm). 
ti-no'sa  (te-nyo'sa),  n.  [Cf.  Sp.  tinoso  scurfy,  scabby.]  A 
tropical  black  carangoid  fish  ( Caranx  lugubris )  so  poison¬ 
ous  that  its  sale  is  prohibited  in  some  countries,  as  Cuba, 
tin  Plate.  Thin  sheet  iron  or  steel  coated  with  tin. 
tin'sel  (tin'sel),  n.  [Cf.  tine  to  lose.]  Loss  ;  forfeiture  ; 
irritancy.  Obs.  or  Scot.  —  tinsel  of  the  feu,  forfeiture  of  the 
feu  right  for  failure  to  pay  feu  duty  for  two  entire  years, 
tin'sel,  n.  [F.  etincelle  a  spark,  OF.  estence/e,  L.  scintilla. 
Cf.  scintillate,  stencil.]  1.  A  shining  metallic  or  metal- 
coated  material  used  in  thin  sheets,  strips,  threads,  etc.,  to 
produce  a  glittering  or  sparkling  appearance  at  small  ex¬ 
pense,  as  in  needlework  or  in  artificial  flies. 

2.  Something  shining  and  gaudy  ;  something  superficially 
showy,  or  having  a  false  luster;  hence,  showy  pretense. 

3.  A  dress  material  shot  or  covered  with  tinsel  (sense  1); 
also,  a  gauzelike  cloth  interwoven  with  much  gold  or  silver. 

tin'sel,  a.  Composed  of,  or  like,  tinsel ;  hence,  showy  to 
excess;  gaudy;  specious.  “  Tinsel  trappings.”  Milton. 
tin'sel,  v.  t. ;  tin'seled  (-s21d)  or  tin'selled  ;  tin'sel-ino 
or  tin'sel-ling.  To  adorn  with  tinsel ;  to  deck  out  with 
cheap  but  showy  ornaments ;  to  make  gaudy, 
tin'sel  ry  (-rT),  n.  Showy,  but  cheap  and  tawdry,  mate¬ 
rial;  glittering  show  or  something  with  which  it  is  made, 
tln'smith/  (tTn'smlth'),  n.  A  worker  in  tin  or  tin  plate  ; 
a  tinner  ;  tinman.  Cf.  whitesmith.  — tin 'smith  ing,  n. 
tin  spirit-  Dyeing.  Any  of  various  solutions  of  tin  com¬ 
pounds  used  as  mordants,  called,  according  to  use,  cotton 
spirits,  aniline  spirit ,  red  spirit,  etc.  Their  use  is  decreasing, 
tin  Spot.  A  small  hard  white  mass  occurring  sometimes 
composed  of  an  alloy  of  copper,  tin, 

;  from  the  body  of  the  mixture  and 
ly  so  hard  as  to  be  untouched  by  a  file.  Tin  spots 
are  caused  by  excess  of  phosphorus, 
tin'stone'  (tTn'ston'),  ??.  The  mineral  cassiterite. 
tint  (tint),  n.  [For  older  tinct,  fr.  L.  tinctus,  p.  p.  of  tingere 
to  dye:  cf.  F.  teinte,  teint.  It.  tinta,  tinto,  and  L.  tinctus  a  dip¬ 
ping,  a  dyeing.  See  tinge  ;  cf .  taint  to  stain,  a  stain,  tent 
a  kind  of  wine,  tinta.]  A  slight  coloring.  Specif.:  a  A 
pale  or  faint  tinge  of  any  color,  b  A  light  variety  of  a  color, 
that  is,  one  containing  white  ;  —  contrasted  with  shade. 
Loosely,  hue;  shade.  See  color,  n.,  1.  c  Engraving.  A 
shaded  effect  produced  by  fine  parallel  lines  close  together, 
d  Print.  A  light-colored  surface  serving  as  a  background. 
Syn.  —  See  color. 

tint,  v.  t.  ;  tint'ed  ;  tint'ing.  To  give  or  apply  a  tint,  or 
slight  coloring,  to  ;  to  tinge. 

tillt'er  (tTn'ter),  n.  One  that  tints;  specif.,  a  piece  of 
colored  glass  used  with  the  slides  in  a  magic  lantern  to  give 
the  projections  a  tinted  effect, 
tin  tin-nab'u  lar  (tin'tT-nab'u-ldr) )  a.  [L.  tintinnabulum 
tintin-nab'u-la-ry  (-n5b'u-la-rT)  j  a  little  bell,  fr.  tin- 
tinnare  to  ring,  to  jingle,  tinnire  to  jingle.]  Of  or  pert,  to 
bells  or  their  sounds ;  making  the  sound  of  a  bell, 
tin  tin-nab  u-la'tion  (-la'shwn),  n.  The  ringing  of  bells  ;  a 
tinkling  or  jingling  sound,  as  of  a  bell  or  bells.  Poe. 

tin'tin-nab'u  lum  (-nSb'ti-lum),  n. ;  pi.  -ula  (-la).  [L.,  a  | 
bell.  See  tintinnabular.]  A  bell  ;  also,  a  set  of  bells  or 
metal  plates  used  as  a  musical  instrument  or  as  a  toy. 
tint-om'e-ter  (tin-t5m'e-ter),  n.  [tint  -f-  -meter. ~\  Physics. 
An  apparatus  for  the  determination  of  colors  by  comparison 
with  arbitrary  standards  ;  a  colorimeter, 
tin'typo'  (tTn'tlp'),  n.  Photog.  A  ferrotype, 
ti'ny  (ti'nT),  a.;  ti'ni-er  (-nf-er) ;  ti'ni-est.  [From  ME. 
tine ;  orig.  uncert.]  Very  small  or  diminutive;  minute. 

When  that  I  was  and  a  little  tiny  boy.  Shak. 

Syn.  —  See  small. 


Tiny  Tim,  in  Dickens’s  “  Christmas  Carol,”  the  diminutive 
crippled  son  of  Bob  Cratcbit. 

-tion  (-sliwn).  [L.  - tio ,  -tionis  ;  prop,  -to,  -ionis,  added  to  a 
participial  stem :  sometimes  through  F.  -tion.  Cf.  -ion.] 
State  ;  action  ;  result  of  an  act ;  —  termination  of  abstract 
nouns,  as  in  condi/io??,  deception,  induc//o?i,  emof/o??.  Some¬ 
times  -tion  has  as  its  equivalent  -si on,  as  in  extens/o??,  di- 
mens/on.  The  suffix  often  has  the  appearance  of  being 
-ion  added  to  an  English  word  ending  in  t ,  or  its  equiva¬ 
lent,  as  in  act/o?i,  construction,  subject?07i.  See  -ation. 
tip  (tip),  n.  [Akin  to  D.  &  Dan.  tip,  LG.  &  Sw.  tip}),  G. 
zipjel,  and  prob.  to  E.  tap  a  plug,  a  pipe.]  1.  The  point, 
extremity,  or  upper  or  top  part,  of  anything;  a  pointed, 
tapering,  or  somewhat  sharply  rounded  end  ;  end  ;  as,  the 
tip  of  the  finger,  ear,  nose  ;  the  tip  of  a  spear. 

2.  An  end  piece  or  part ;  a  piece,  as  a  cap,  nozzle,  ferrule, 
or  point,  applied  to  the  extreme  end  of  anything  ;  as,  a  tip 
for  an  umbrella,  a  shoe,  a  gas  burner,  etc. 

3.  In  technical  uses:  a  Archery.  One  of  the  leather  protect- 
orsfor  the  fingers  of  the  right  hand,  b  Far.  A  short  horse¬ 
shoe  reaching  only  half  round  the  foot,  worn  to  protect  the 
crust,  etc.  c  Eat  Maimf.  (1)  The  upper  part  of  a  hat 
crown.  (2)  A  piece  of  still ened  lining  pasted  on  the  inside 
of  a  hat  crown,  d  Gilding.  A  thin,  broad  brush  made  of 
camel’s  hair,  badger’s  hair,  etc.  o  Angling.  The  upper¬ 
most  piece  or  section  of  a  jointed  fishing  rod.  f  pi.  Thread 
Manuf.  Papers  for  covering  the  ends  of  spools,  g  Wool 
Trade.  (1)  The  exposed  end  of  the  6taple,  or  fiber,  of  wool 
on  the  sheep.  (2)  One  of  the  areas  or  clumps  formed  by  the 
clotted  ends  of  the  fibers  and  together  giving  to  a  sheep’s 
wool  its  characteristic  appearance,  the  form  varying  with 
the  shape  of  the  fibers,  the  action  of  the  yolk,  the  folds  of 
the  skin,  and  climatic  conditions;  also,  the  characteristic 
formation  of  these  collectively.  Australia. 

4.  A  sandal  or  foothold.  Co! log. 

at  the  tips  of  one’s  fingers,  know  n  so  thoroughly  that  one 
can  make  immediate  use  of  the  knowledge.  —  on,o?-  at,  the 
tip  of  one’s,  o?  the,  tongue,  just  about  to  be  uttered.  Colloq. 
tip  (tip),?’,  t.  ;  tipped  (tTpt)  or,  Rare,  tipt;  tip'ping.  To 
form  a  tip  or  point  upon;  to  cover  the  tip  or  end  of;  to 
apply  or  attach  a  tip  to  ;  as,  a  staff  tipped  with  gold, 
tip,  v.  t.  [Cf.  LG.  tippen  to  tap,  Sw.  tippa,  E.  tap  to 
strike  gently  ;  also  ME.  tipen  to  overthrow.]  1.  To  strike 
lightly ;  to  tap. 

Then  tipt  their  forehead  in  a  jeer. 

Ah  who  should  say,  she  wants  it  here.  Swift. 

2  To  overturn  ;  overthrow;  —  often  with  down.  Obs. 

3.  To  throw  out  of,  or  turn  from,  the  vertical ;  to  make 
incline  or  slant ;  to  lower  one  end  or  side  of,  or  to  throw 
upon  the  end  or  side  ;  to  tilt ;  cant ;  hence,  to  empty  by 
such  a  process  ;  as,  to  tip  a  cask  ;  to  tip  a  <  art ;  also,  Eng., 
to  empty  out,  or  unload,  (material)  by  tilting  ;  as,  rubbish 
not  to  be  Upped  here. 

4.  To  impart  or  communicate  to  ;  to  give  lightly  or  casual¬ 
ly  to.  Slang.  “Now,  Barbecue,  tip  us  a  stave.”  Stevenson. 

5.  To  give  a  tip,  hint,  or  “  pointer,”  to.  Colloq. 

6.  To  give  a  tip,  or  fee,  to  ;  as,  to  tip  a  servant.  Colloq. 
Syn.  — Tip,  tilt,  cant,  heel,  careen,  list.  To  tip  is  to 
cause  to  lean  slightly;  tilt  commonly  implies  a  greater 
disturbance  of  balance  or  equilibrium  than  tip  :  that  which 
is  canted  is  often  thought  of  as  askew ;  as.  to  tip  a  bucket, 
a  table  ;  “  their  chairs  tilted  back  against  the  wall  ”  ( Haw¬ 
thorne) ;  “  Her  head  canted  a  little  to  one  side  ”  ( Mai'y  Wil¬ 
kins).  Heel,  careen,  and  list  (intransitive  only)  are  esp. 
nautical  terms ;  as,  the  yacht  careened  before  the  wind ; 

“  (They]  had  made  the  vessel  heel,  and  laid  her  on  her  side” 

( Cowper ) ;  to  list  to  starboard.  See  slant. 

to  tip  off.  a  To  pour  out  by  tipping  the  vessel,  as  liquor, 
b  To  give  a  tip,  or  pointer,  to.  Slang.  —  to  t.  one  the  wink, 
to  give  a  hint,  suggestion,  signal,  or  the  like,  to,  by  or  ns 
by  a  w- ink.  Slang.  Pope.  —  to  t.  out,  to  cause  to  fall  out  by 
tipping  that  in  which  the  object  is.  —  to  t  over,  to  overturn 
or  capsize  by  tipping.  —  to  t.  the  scale  or  scales,  to  cause  one 
end  of  a  scale  to  be  lower  than  the  other ;  overcome  by  pre¬ 
ponderance;  overweigh  or  outweigh.  —  to  t  the  traveler,  to 
deceive;  humbug ;  —  alluding  to  travelers’  tales.  Old  Slang. 
—  to  t.  up.  to  cause  to  incline  by  raising  an  end  or  side, 
tip,  v.  i.  1.  To  lean  from  the  vertical ;  to  fall  on,  or  incline 
to,  one  side  ;  to  tilt.  Bunyan . 

2.  To  give  a  tip  or  tips, 
to  tip  over,  to  upset ;  capsize. 

tip,  n.  [See  tip  to  strike  slightly;  cf.  tap  a  slight  blow.] 

1.  A  light  touch  or  blow  ;  a  tap. 

2.  A  place  for  depositing  something,  as  rubbish,  material 
for  embankments,  etc.,  by  tipping  or  dumping  ;  a  dump  or 
dumping  ground,  as  for  refuse;  also,  the  material  deposited. 

3.  An  elevated  runway  along  which  railroad  cars  or  wagons 
can  be  run  to  have  their  contents  tipped  or  dumped  at  the 
end,  as  into  a  chute  ;  hence,  such  a  runway  together  with  a 
crane  which  picks  up  a  car  or  wagon  and  swings  it  bodily, 
so  that  its  contents  can  be  tipped  ordumped  as  desired. -fin <7. 

4.  Secret  information  imparted  to  one,  esp.  as  to  the 


The  sound  of  a  tinkling  bell  ;  — 
often  used  adverbially, 
tin'gent  (tYn'jfnt),  it.  [L.  tin- 
gem s  p.  pr.  ot  tingere  to  tinge. 
Scctinge.]  Having  the  power 
to  tinge.  Rare.  [tinges.  1 

ting'er  (tYn'jfr),  v.  One  that| 
tin'gi  (tYq'gf1-),  or  tin'guy  (-gS), 
»/.  [Tupi  tingui.]  Either  of  two 
Brazilian  sapindaceous  trees 
( Mayouia  glahrnta  and  M.  pu¬ 
bescent),  forming  the  chief  part 
of  some  forests.  A  soap  is  made 
from  the  seeds  ;  the  root  bnrk  is 
a  fish  poison.  [Tinouian.I 
Tin  gian'  (t?n-gyan').  Var.  of| 
tin'gi-ble  (tYn'jY-b’l),  a.  [L. 
tingere  to  stain.]  See  -able. 
Tin'gi-dae  (-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.] 
Zoo!.  Syn.  of  Tinoitide.  — 
tin'gid  (-jYd),  a.  Sf  n. 
tin'gl.  Tingle.  Ref.  Sp. 
tin'gid.  Tingled.  Ref.  Sp. 
tin'gle  (Scot.  tYng'’l),  v.  t.  Sf  1. 
To  tinkle.  Ohs.  or  Scot. 
tin'gle  (tYrj'g’l).  n.  A  patch  on 
a  boat  overlapping  the  hole  or 
leak  that  it  covers.  Brit. 
tin'gler  (-gl5r).  Something  that 
tingles  or  causes  tingling,  as  a 
hard  slap.  Colloq.  [ Ohs.  | 

tin'gle-tan'glew*^  tinotano.I 
tin'glish  (tin'gl  Ysh),_  a.  .In¬ 
clined  to  or  capable  of  tingling, 
ting'tang'  (tYng'tfing'  ;  -tang'), 
n.  The  sound  of  a  bell  ;  also,  a 
small  or  harsh  bell  ;  anything 
inferior.  Scot.  Sf  Dial.  Eng. 


Tin-guian'  (tPn-gyiin'),  Tln- 

guiane  '( -gy  ii  n  ' )  ,n .  ;)d.-c.  u  1  a  n  e  s 
(-gya'nas).  One  of  a  peaceable 
people  of  northwestern  Luzon, 
mostly  heathen,  whose  light 
color  and  other  traits  have  led 
some  to  class  them  as  Indone¬ 
sians  ;  also,  their  language, 
tin'guy  (tTp'gt).  Var.  ofTiNOi. 
ting'wall  (ting'wSl).  Var.  of 
Tl  N WALD. 

tl-nick'  (tP-nYk').  n.  [Tag. 
tinic.)  A  thorn.  Phil.  1. 
tin'ing  (tTn'Ing),  n.  [From 
tine  to  shut  in.]  Dial.  Eng. 
a  An  inclosure,  b  A  wooden 
fence,  as  of  brushwood.  Ohs. 
c  Wood  used  to  repair  a  hedge. 
Ti  ni-tian'  (  te'nP-tyan'),  n. ; pi. 
-Ti  vNES  (-tyii'nas).  One  of  a 
Malay,  or  Malay-Negrito,  hea¬ 
then  tribe  of  Palawan.  f5coG| 
tink,  n.  tf  v.  Tinker.  Ohs.  or| 
tinkar.n.  Client.  =  TINCAL.  Ohs. 
tink'ard  (tYpk'drd),  n.  A  tink¬ 
er,  esp.  as  a  kind  of  vagrant 
beggar.  Ohs.  Cant.  [(bird!. I 
tinker  bird.  The  coppersmith  | 
tink'erd  Tinkered.  Ref.  Sp. 
tink'er-dom  (tYijk'Cr-dum),  n. 
See  -dom. 

tink'er-Bhire  (-sh5r),  tink'er- 
shue  (-shfl),  n.  The  common 
guillemot.  Local,  Eng. 
tink'er’s  root,  tinker's  weed 
(tlijk'Srz).  [Perh.  after  a  Dr. 
Tinker  of  New  Eng  ]  Feverroot. 
tia'kl.  Tinkle.  Ref.  Sp. 


tin 'kid.  Tinkled.  Ref.  Sp. 

tin'kle  (tYij'k’l),  r.  i.  To  tinker. 
Obs.  or  Scot.  V  Dial.  Eng. 
tin'kler  (tTi)'kl?r),  n.  One  that 
tinkles,  as  u  small  bell.  Colloq. 
tin'kly  (-klY),  a.  Abounding 
m  little  clinking  sounds:  tin¬ 
kling.  [or  can.  Chiefly  Brit. I 
tin'let  (tYn'ISt),  n.  A  small  tin,  | 
tin'mouth'  (-mouth'),  ti.  The 
crappie  U.  S. 

Tin'nd  (tYn'5).  Var.  of  Tinned. 
Tin'neh  (-C-),  n.  pi.  The  Atha¬ 
pascan  Indians  ;  —  sometimes 
restricted  to  the  Athapascan 
tribes  of  the  Canadian  north¬ 
west,  exclusive  of  the  Kutchin. 
tin'nen  (tYnVn),  a.  Made  or 
consisting  of  tin.  Ohs. 
tin'ner-al  (tYn'Pr-dl),  n.  A  crest 
or  ridge  on  a  helmet.  Ohs.  Scot. 
tin'net  (dial.  tYn'Yt),  ».  [Cf. 
tin  e  to  shut  in,  inclose.]  Brush¬ 
wood  and  thorns  for  hedges.  Cf. 
tin  1  no,  v.  Ohs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 
tin'ni-ent  (tTn'Y-cnt).  a.  [L. 
tinniens,  g.  pr.  of  tinnire  to  ring, 
tinkle.]  Emitting  a  clear  sound. 
Ohs. 

tin'ni-ment.  n.  [L.  tinnimen- 
1 11  m.)  Tinkling.  Ohs. 
tin'nock  (tYn't/k)*  n.  The  blue 
titmouse.  Local,  Brit. 
tin'ny  (-Y),  a.  Pert,  to,  abound¬ 
ing  with, containing,  or  like,  tin. 
Ti'no(te'nO),  n.  The  language 
of  the  Zambales. 

TI-noc'er-as  (tl-n  8  s'5  r-d  s),  n. 


[NL.  ;  Gr.  re  ve iv  to  stretch  -f 
Acpa?  horn.]  Paleon.  Syn.  of 
Uintatherium. 
tin  ore.  Cassiterite. 
tinpany.  *i*  tympany. 
tin  penny.  A  customary  duty 
in  England,  formerly  paid  to 
tithingmen  for  liberty  to  dig  in 
tin  nnneB.  Ohs.  [with  tin. I 
tin 'p1  ate',  t>.  t.  To  plate  or  coat  I 
tin  pot.  1.  A  pot  made  of  tin  or 
tinplate,  (ing  the  molten  tin.  I 
2.  Tin  Plating. The  vessel  hold-1 
tin'pot',a.  Very  poor  or  paltry ; 
wretched  ;  miserable.  t  i  ri'- 
pot'ty  (tYn'pfit'Y),  a.  —  tin'pot'- 
ti-ness  (-Y-n5s),  n.  All  Slang. 
tin  pulp.  Dyeing.  A  precipi¬ 
tate  of  tin  ferrocyanide. 
tin  pyrites.  Stannite. 
tinsaill,  tinsale.  d*  tinsel,  loss, 
tin  salt.  Dyeing.  See  s  t  a  n- 
nols  chloride.  [ScoGl 

tin'sel.  v.t.  To  injure.  Ohs.\ 
tin'8el-ly,a.  Like  tinsel:  showy, 
hut  cheap.  [chenp  manner.  I 

tin'sel-ly,  adv.  In  a  showy  and| 
tin'sey.  Var.  of  tinsy. 
tin  shop.  A  shop  in  which  tin¬ 
ware  is  made  or  repaired.  (()hs. I 
tinsin.  n.  =  tinsel,  a  faoric.| 
tins'man(tYnz'm<In),  n.  A  tin¬ 
smith.  [Cornwall,  Eng. I 

tin'stuff',  n.  Crude  tin  ore. | 
tin'sy.  n.  Tinsel.  Ohs.  or  Scot. 
tint.  Obs.  or  Scot.  pret.  &  p.  p. 
of  tine. 


tint.  n.  [Cf.  Icel.  tinta  a  pint,  a 

small  bottle.]  Ohs.  or  Scot.  Sf 
Dial.  Eng.  1.  A  bit ;  scrap. 

2.  A  vessel  containing  half  a 
bushel.  Ohs. 

3.  Trace  ;  clew  ;  tidings. 
tin'taite.N'tii),  71.  rPg.,fem.of 
tinto ,  a.,  tinged,  fr.  L.  tinctus ,  p. 
p.  of  tingere  to  tinge.  See  tint.] 
A  kindof  wine.  SeeMADEi  ra,2. 
tint'age  (tYn'tSj),  n.  Kind, 
shade,  or  degree,  of  tint  ;  tints,  j 
Tin-tag'el  (tTn-tSi'^1),  or  Tin- 
tag'il  (-Tl),  n.  A  castle,  now 
ruined,  on  Tintagel  Head  on  the 
const  of  Cornwall,  connected 
with  the  Arthurian  legends, 
tin'ta-marre'  (tYn'to-injir'),  n. 
Also  tin'ta-mar'.  [F.  tinta- 
marre .]  A  great  confused  noise;  1 
uproar  ;  din.  Ohs.  or  Archaic,  j 
tin  tar-ron'  (ten'tiir-ron'),  n. 
[Sp.,  in  the  Philippines.]  Liquid 
indigo  used  for  dyeing.  Phil.  I. 
tint  block.  A  block  from  which 
to  print  a  colored  background, 
tint  drawing.  Drnwing  in  water 
color  or  a  wash  of  uniform  tint 
or  of  degrees  of  the  same  tint, 
tinte.  Obs.  pret.  of  teen. 
tinternell,  n.  [Cf.  OF.  tintenelc 
a  little  hell.]  A  certain  old  tune 
used  for  dances,  os  the  bergeret, 
in  which  verses  were  recited. — 
tin'ter-nel'ling,/).  a.  Both  Ohs. 
tin'tie  (tln'm,  n.  The  common 
wren.  Local,  Eng.  [-ness.| 
tint'i-ness  (tYn'tY-nSe),  n.  See| 


tint'ing,  p.]»r.  S  vh.  n.  of  tint. 

Specif.:  ti.  Engraving.  Act  or 
manner  of  producing  tint  :  also, 
the  tint.  [tintinnabi’lum . 
tin  tin-nab'u-la.  n.,  L.  pi.  of | 
tin'tin-nab'u  lant  (tTn'tY-n&b'- 
tl-ldnt),  a.  Tintinnabular. 
tin^in-nab'u-louB  (-h<s),  a.  Of, 
pert,  to,  characterized  by,  or 
given  to.  the  ringing  of  bells, 
tintinnate.  r.  1.  [L.  tintinnare.] 
To  ring  like  a  bell ;  to  ting.  Ohs. 
—  tin  tin  na' tion  (tYn'tY-na'- 
shiZn),  n.  Ohs. 

tint'less,  a.  Colorless.  Rare. 
tint  meter.  =  tintometer. 
tintreohe.  n.  [AS.  tintrega.] 
Torment  ;  pain  ;  torture.  Obs. 
tint  tool.  Engraving.  A  fine 
graver  used  for  cutting  the  par¬ 
allel  lines  which  produce  tints, 
tintwine.  +  ten  t(  wine). 
tint'y  (tYn'tY),  a.  Abounding 
in  tints  ;  tinted  too  much  ;  hav¬ 
ing  many  inharmoniously  com¬ 
bined  tints,  as  n  painting, 
tin'wald  (tYn'wflld),  n.  [Cf. 
Icel .pingvollr  parliament  field. 
Cf.  thing.]  Meeting  place  of 
a  council  ;  —  now  only  in  place 
niimes.  Scot.  [tinplate. I 

tin'ware'.w.  Articles  made  of  | 
Ti'on  on-ta'ti  (te'5n-Sn-tii't§), 
or  Ti  on  non- ta'tes  (-tas),  n.  pi. 
[From  quieunontonte,  th eir  name 
for  mountain.]  An  Iroquoian 
tribe  allied  with  the  Ilurons. 


food  foot  -  out,  oil ;  chair  ;  go  ,  sing,  igk  i  *hen,  thin  ;  nature,  verdure  (250) ;  K=ch  in  G.  ich,  ach(144) ;  boN  ;  yet;  zh  =  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Gold*. 
’  ’  Full  explanations  of  Abbreviation*,  Signs,  etc..  Immediately  precede  the  Vocabulary. 
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chances  of  some  future  event,  as  a  horse  race,  given  as  a 

fuide  in  betting,  speculating,  etc. ;  a  “  pointer.”  Colloq. 

i.  A  small  gift  of  money,  esp.  one  to  a  servant  or  employee 
of  some  one  else  for  a  service  done  or  to  be  done  ;  a  gratu¬ 
ity  ;  douceur ;  fee. 

tip  for  tap,  tit  for  tat.  Obs.  Gascoigne. 

tip'burn'  (tTp'bfirn'),  n.  [tip  a  point  burn ,  n.]  Agric 
A  disease  of  the  potato  and  other  cultivated  plants  with¬ 
ering  the  tips  of  leaves  and  shoots.  It  often  occurs  with 
potato  early  blight,  and  is  commonly  contused  with  it. 
tip'cat'  (-kit'),  ti.  A  game  in  which  a  small  piece  of  wood 
pointed  at  both  ends,  called  a  cat ,  is  tipped,  or  struck 
lightly,  with  a  stick  or  bat,  so  as  to  fly  into  the  air  and 
while  there  is  struck  by  the  same  player  so  as  to  drive  it 
as  far  as  possible  ;  also,  sometimes,  the  cat. 
ti  pi-ti'  (te'pe-te'),  n.  [Tupi typyti.~\  An  elastic  plaited  cyl¬ 
inder  of  jacitara-palm  bark,  used  in  expressing  the  juice 
from  the  manioc  root  in  making  farina.  See  jacitara  palm. 
tip'pet  (tlp'6t ;  -Tt ;  151),  n.  [ME.  tipet,  tepet ,  AS.  tapppet , 
prob.  fr.  L.  tapete  tapestry,  hangings.  Cf.  tapestry,  tapet.] 
1.  A  long  hanging  part  or  adjunct  of  the  dress,  as  on  a 
sleeve,  cape,  or  hood  ;  specif.,  a  liripipe. 

2.  A  scarf,  muffler,  or  scarflike  garment  for  covering  the 
neck,  or  the  neck  and  shoulders,  made  of  fur,  cloth,  or 
other  warm  material  and  usually  having  hanging  ends. 

3.  Also  hempen  tippet.  A  hangman’s  rope.  Old  Slang. 

4  Ch.  of  Eng.  A  cape  of  black  stuff  which  such  ministers 
as  are  not  university  graduates  are  permitted  to  wear  on 
their  surplices  after  the  fashion  of  an  academic  hood. 

5.  Scot,  a  A  length  of  twisted  hair  or  gut  in  a  fish  line, 
b  A  bundle  of  straw  bound  together  at  one  end,  and  used 
for  thatching. 

6.  Zobl.  a  A  patagiurn  (process  of  the  prothorax)  of  an 
insect,  b  A  ruff  of  feathers  on  a  bird, 
tip'ping  (-mg),  p.  pr.  6c  vb.  n.  of  tip.  Hence  :  n.  Music. 

Double-tonguing.  See  tonguing. 
tip'ple  (ttpH),  v.  t.  &  i. ;  tip'pled  (-’hi);  tip'pling  (-lTng). 
[Freq.  of  tip  to  tilt.]  To  cause  to  fall  ;  to  tip  or  throw 
over;  to  upset;  overturn;  tumble;  to  turn  a  somersault.  Dial. 
tip'ple,  n.  [Of.  3d  tip.]  An  apparatus  by  which  loaded 
cars  are  emptied  by  tipping,  sometimes  including  an  ele¬ 
vated  runway  (see  5th  tip,  3)  or  framework  upon  which 
the  cars  are  run  for  tipping;  also,  the  place  where  such 
tipping  is  done  ;  a  tip. 

tip'ple  (ttp'’l),  v.  i.  [Cf.  Norw.  tipla  to  tipple,  to  drip,  E. 
dial,  tip  a  draft  of  liquor,  as  v.,  to  drink,  G.  dial,  zipfcln 
to  eat  and  drink  in  small  parts.  See  tip  a  point.]  To  in¬ 
dulge  in  intoxicating  drinks  habitually  and  often,  esp.  too 
often,  but  in  small  quantities  and  usually  without  absolute 
drunkenness.  “  To  tipple  in  alehouses.”  Macaulay. 
tip'ple,  v.  t.  1.  To  drink,  as  liquor,  frequently  or  by  sips, 
or  small  portions. 

Himself,  for  saving  charges, 

A  peeled,  sliced  onion  eats,  and  tipples  verjuice.  Dri/den. 
2.  To  affect  by  tippling  ;  to  cause  to  be  affected  by  drink, 
tip'ple,  n.  Liquor  ;  drink  ;  as,  a  popular  tipple. 

Pulque,  the  national  tipple  of  Mexico.  S.  B.  Griffin. 
tlp'pler  (-ler),  n.  1.  One  who  keeps  a  tippling  house.  Obs. 
2.  One  who  tipples  ;  one  who  habitually  indulges  in  the 
frequent  use  of  intoxicating  liquors. 

3.  One  of  an  English  breed  of  pigeons  similar  to  the  long¬ 
faced  tumblers  but  unable  to  perform  in  flight.  They  are 
chocolate  brown  and  white,  mottled  or  self-colored, 
tip'staff'  (-staf'),  n. ;  pi.  -staves  (-stavz' ;  -stavz').  A 
staff  tipped  with  metal ;  also,  an  officer  who  bears  a  staff 
tipped  with  metal  ;  a  constable  or  bailiff, 
tip'ster  (tTp'ster),  n.  [tip  a  hint  -f-  -ster.]  One  who  gives 
or  sells  tips,  or  private  information,  esp.  for  gambling  on 
the  probable  issue  of  events,  as  horse  races.  Colloq. 
tip'StOCk'  (-st5k'),  n.  The  detachable  or  movable  fore 
part  of  a  gunstock,  lying  beneath  the  barrel  or  barrels,  and 
forming  a  hold  for  the  left  hand, 
tip'sy  (-sT),  a.  ;  tip'si-er  (-sT-er) ;  tip'si-est.  [Prob.  fr.  tip 
to  tilt,  hence  prop.,  unsteady  on  one’s  legs.]  1.  Being 
under  the  influence  of  strong  drink  ;  rendered  weak  or 
foolish  by  liquor,  but  not  absolutely  drunk  ;  fuddled. 

2.  Showing,  producing,  due  to,  or  marked  by,  tipsiness. 

Tipsy  dance  and  jollity.  Milton. 

tipsy  cake,  a  cake  made  of  pastry  and  almonds,  or  any  dry 
cake,  saturated  with  wine  and  served  with  custard  sauce. 
—  t.  key.  =  Bkeguet  key. 

tip'toe'  (tTp'to'),  n.  ;  pi.  -toes  (-toz').  The  tip,  or  end,  of 


a  toe  ;  also,  the  ends  of  the  toes  collectively  ;  —  used  esp. 
with  reference  to  motion  or  posture  on  the  balls  of  the  toes, 
on  tiptoe  or  a-tiptoe.  raised  on  the  balls  of  the  toes,  so  as  to 
see  better,  to  be  able  to  go  quietly  or  cautiously,  or  the 
like  ;  hence,  roused  ;  alert ;  as,  a-tiptoe  with  expectation. 

The  green  world  seemed  to  stand  on  tiptoe  to  make  the  extraor¬ 
dinary  acquaintance  of  the  sun.  Jt  D.  lilackmore 

tip'toe^tip'to'),*?.  1.  Being  on  tiptoe, or  as  on  tiptoe;  hence, 
raised  as  high  as  possible ;  lifted  up ;  exalted  ;  also,  alert. 

Above  the  tiptoe  pinnacle  of  glory.  Byrom. 

2.  Cautious;  stealthy.  “  With  tiptoe  step.”  Cowper. 
tip'toe',  adv.  On,  or  as  on,  tiptoe  ;  expectantly  ;  eagerly. 
Night’s  candles  are  burnt  out,  and  jocund  day 
Stands  tiptoe  on  the  misty  mountain  tops.  Shak. 

tip'toe',  v.  i.  Togo,  step,  or  walk  on  tiptoe, 
tip'top'  (-t5p'),  n.  [tip  end  -f-  top.]  The  very  top  ;  the 
highest  or  utmost  point  or  degree  ;  the  beet, 
tip'top'  (-tbp7 ;  87),  a.  Most  excellent ;  first-rate.  Colloq. 
“  Four  tiptop  voices.”  Gray. 

Tip  U-la'ri-a  (tip'u-la'rT-d  ;  115),  w.  [NL.]  Bot.  A  genus 
of  terrestrial  orchids  consisting  of  two  species,  one  of  the 
Himalayan  region,  the  other,  T.  unifolia ,  of  the  eastern 
United  States.  They  are  delicate  herbs  with  solid  bulbs, pro¬ 
ducing  in  late  summer  a  scape  bearing  a  raceme  of  green¬ 
ish  purple  flowers,  and  in  autumn  a  single  ovate  purple  leaf 
which  persists  through  winter.  The  long  spur  and  the  peri¬ 
anth  suggest  the  body  and  wings  of  a  crane  fly  ( Tipula ). 
ti-rade'  (ti-rad';  ti'rad  ;  now  rarely  tT-rad' ;  277),  n.  [F., 
fr.  It.  tirata ,  prop.,  a  pulling  ;  hence,  a  lengthening  out, 
a  long  speech,  a  tirade,  fr.  tirare  to  draw' ;  akin  to  F.  tirer. 
Cf.  retire,  tier.]  1.  A  long-drawn  speech  or  declama¬ 
tory  passage,  esp.  one  marked  by  intemperate  and,  usually, 
vituperative  or  harshly  censorious  language. 

Here  he  delivers  a  violent  tirade  against  all  persons  who  pro¬ 
fess  to  know  anything  about  angels.  Quarterly  Review 

2.  Music.  A  kind  of  portamento  made  by  introducing  a 
diatonic  run  or  slide  between  two  tones  at  a  considerable 
interval  apart. 

II  ti  railleur'  (te'ra'ytir'),  n.  [F.,  fr.  tirailler  to  skirmish, 
wrest,  fr.  tirer  to  draw,  to  fire.]  Mil.  In  the  French  army, 
an  infantry  skirmisher.  The  name  tirailleurs  is  applied 
to  various  bodies  of  infantry,  including  all  those  in  the 
colonial  forces  composed  of  native  soldiers, 
ti-raz'  (te-riiz'),  n.  [Ar.  ( iraz  embroidery.]  An  ancient 
silken  fabric  of  Moorish  origin,  woven  with  various  de¬ 
signs,  including  names,  etc. 

tire  (tir),  n.  [Aphetic  for  attire;  ME.  fir,  atir.  See  at¬ 
tire.]  1.  Attire;  apparel.  Archaic.  1 4  Having  rich  tire 
about  you.”  Shak. 

2.  A  headdress.  Cf.  tiara.  Archaic. 

On  her  head  she  wore  a  tire  of  gold.  Spenser. 

3.  Furniture;  apparatus;  equipment;  enginery.  Obs. 

“  Tire  of  war.”  Philips. 

4.  Commonly  spelt  lyre  in  British  usage.  [Prob.  the  same 
w'ord,  and  so  called  as  being  an  attire  or  covering  for  the 
wheel.]  A  hoop  or  band  forming  the  tread  of  a  vehicle 
wheel.  The  iron  or  steel  tire  shrunk  on  the  fellies  of  a 
wagon  or  cart  wheel  serves  also  to  bind  these  together. 
The  pneumatic  tire  for  a  bicycle  or  automobile  serves  pri¬ 
marily  to  reduce  vibration  or  shock. 

tire,  v.  t.  ;  tired  (tird) ;  tir'ing  (tlr'Tng).  1.  [Aphetic  for 
attire.1  To  attire.  Obs.  or  Archaic. 

[Jezehel]  painted  her  lace,  and  tired  her  head.  2  Kings  ix.  30. 
2.  [From  tire,  n.}  4.]  To  put  a  tire  on;  to  provide  with 
tires  ;  as,  to  tire  a  wheel  or  wagon, 
tire,  v .  t.  6c  i.  [F.  tirer  to  draw  or  pull.  See  tirade.]  Obs. 

1.  To  seize,  pull,  or  tear,  as  a  hawk  preying.  Horn. 

Even  as  an  empty  eagle,  sharp  by  last, 

7'ires  with  her  beak  on  leathers,  flesh,  and  bone.  Shak. 
2  To  be  intent  (upon) :  to  gloat  (over). 

Upon  that  were  my  thoughts  tiring  Shak. 

tire,  v.  i.  [ME.  teorien  to  become  weary,  to  fail,  AS.  teorian 
to  be  tired,  be  weary,  to  tire,  exhaust.]  To  become  weary ; 
to  have  the  strength  fail  or  decrease ;  to  have  the  patience 
reduced  or  exhausted  ;  as,  a  feeble  person  soon  tires. 
tire,  v.  t.  1.  To  exhaust  or  considerably  decrease  the 
physical  strength  of,  as  by  exertion  ;  to  weary  ;  fatigue  ; 
as,  she  was  tired  by  the  walk  ;  eyes  tired  with  reading. 

2.  To  exhaust  or  wear  out  the  patience,  attention,  inter¬ 
est,  or  liking  of ;  to  satiate  to  the  point  of  weariness  or 
aversion  ;  as,  a  bore  tires  his  victims  ;  tired  of  an  old  toy  ; 
he  is  soon  tired  of  fruitless  speculation. 

Syn.  —  Tire,  fatigue,  exhaust,  jade,  fag.  Tire  is  the 
general  and  ordinary  w  ord  ;  fatigue  is  stronger,  and  im¬ 
plies  great  lassitude  or  weariness;  to  exhaust  is  to  fatigue 
utterly  ;  as,  “  Music  that  gentlier  on  the  spirit  lies  than 


tired  eyelids  upon  tired  eyes  ”  ( Tennyson) ;  “  It  tires  me  to 
death  to  read  how  many  ways  the  warrior  is  like  the  moon, 
or  the  sun,  or  a  rock,  or  a  lion,  or  the  ocean  ”  (  Walpole) ; 
“She  flung  herself  upon  a  sofa,  protesting  .  .  .  that  she 
was  fatigued  to  death  ”  ( Mad.  D'Arblay) ;  “  [My  head]  is  so 
fatiuued  by  breakfast  time  ...  I  am  utterly  incapable  of 
sitting  down  to  my  desk  again  ”  (Couper) ;  “1  am  so  ex¬ 
hausted  as  not  to  be  able  to  write  ”  (id.).  To  jade  is  to  wear 
out ;  it  often  implies  dullness  or  satiety  ;  fag  is  more  fa¬ 
miliar  and  colloq. ;  as,  “  jaded  and  restless  from  the  dis¬ 
sipations  of  the  day  ”  (Smollett);  “  Each  spurs  his  jaded 
Pegasus  apace  ”  (Byron) ;  “  To  the  jaded  .  .  .  eye  it  is  all 
dead  and  common,  .  .  .  flatness  and  disgust  ”  (W.  James) ; 
“  I  worked  ...  at  correcting  manuscript,  which  fags  me 
excessively  ”  (Scott).  See  irksome. 
to  tire  out,  to  weary  or  fatigue  to  exhaustion. 

tire  (tir),  ii.  Tiredness  ;  fatigue  ;  weariness.  Colloq. 

tired  (tird),  a.  Weary;  fatigued;  exhausted.  —  tired'ly, 
adv.  —  tired'ness,  n. 

tire'less  (tir'ISs),  a.  Untiring;  unwearying;  also,  rarely, 
unwearied.  —  tire'less-ly,  adv.  —  tire'less  ness,  n. 

Syn.  —  See  indefatigable. 

Ti-re'si-as  (tl-re'shl-ia ;  -sT-Ss),  n.  [L.,  fr.  Gr.  Tctpeo-ta?.] 
Gr.  Myth.  A  blind  Theban  soothsayer.  According  to  the 
commonest  account,  he  was  made  blind  by  Pallas  Athene,  whom 
he  saw  in  the  bath,  l.nter,  unable  to  restore  his  sight,  she  gave 
him  knowledge  of  future  events  and  of  the  language  of  birds. 

tire'some  (tir's&m),  a.  Fitted  or  tending  to  tire  or  bore  ; 
wearisome ;  tedious  ;  as,  a  tiresome  journey,  discourse, 
person.  —  tire'some-ly,  adv.  — tlre'some-ness,  n. 

Syn.  —  See  irksome. 

tire'wom  an  (tir'wdom'Sii),  n.  ;pl.  -women  (-wTm'Sii  ;  -Tn). 
A  woman  who  dresses,  or  arranges  the  hair  of,  others  ;  a 
lady’s  maid  ;  esp.,  a  female  dresser  in  a  theater.  Archaic. 

Ur'ing-room'  (tlr'Tng-),  n.  [For  attiring  room.]  A  dress¬ 
ing  room,  esp.  one  in  a  theater.  Archaic. 

tirl  (tQrl ;  dial,  terl,  tfil),f.  i.  [Cf.  thirl.]  Scot.  6c  Dial. 
Eng.  1.  To  quiver;  to  vibrate  ;  to  veer  about. 

2.  To  make  a  rattling  or  clattering  sound  with  or  as  with 
the  ring  on  a  tirling  pin,  which  is  a  vertical  notched  or 
roughened  metal  bar  with  a  loose  metal  ring  to  be  dragged 
over  or  shaken  up  and  down  the  pin,  formerly  used  instead 
of  a  knocker;  hence,  to  knock  or  tap  repeatedly;  to  patter. 

3.  To  whirl,  twirl,  or  twist ;  also,  to  pluck  or  pull. 

tirl,  v.  t.  Scot.  <£•  Dial.  Eng.  1.  To  cause  to  twirl  or  vi¬ 
brate  ;  to  whirl  ;  turn. 

2.  To  strip  the  covering  from  ;  to  uncover;  unroof ;  divest; 
also,  to  strip  off  (a  covering  of  any  kind). 

tirl,  n.  Scot.  6c  Dial.  Eng.  1.  A  thrill  or  vibration. 

2.  A  tap  or  rap  ;  a  rattle  ;  a  twirl  or  whirl. 

3.  A  bout  or  turn,  as  at  drinking  or  dancing.  Obs.  or  B. 

Ti-ro'ni-an  (ti-ro'iiT-an),  a.  [L.  Tironianus,  fr.  Tiro ,  the 

learned  freedman  and  amanuensis  of  Cicero.]  Of  or  per¬ 
taining  to  Tiro,  or  designating,  or  pertaining  to,  a  system 
of  shorthand  said  to  have  been  introduced  by  him  into  an¬ 
cient  Rome. 

tir'ra-lir  ra  (tlr'd-lTr'd),  n.  An  onomatopoeic  representa¬ 
tion  of  the  note  of  a  lark,  robin,  or  a  like  sound. 

tir 'ret  (tlr'St),  n.  [Cf.  toret  a  kind  of  ring.]  Her.  A 
a  manacle  or  sw  ivel  depicted  as  a  charge. 

II ti  sane'  (te'zan'),  n.  [F.]  Pharm.  cC-  Med.  A  decoction; 
ptisan  ;  — used  in  French  names. 

tis'sue  (tlsh'u),  n.  [F.  tissu,  fr.  tissu,  p.  p.  of  tistre,  tit  re, 
to  weave,  fr.  L.  texere.  See  text.]  1.  A  ribbon,  a  girdle, 
or  a  band  to  hold  a  helmet.  Obs. 

Hie  helm  to-hewen  was  in  twenty  places, 

That  by  a  tissew  heng,  his  buk  bihinde.  Chaucer 
2  A  wfoven  fabric,  esp.  one  of  fine  quality. 

3.  A  fine  transparent  silk  stuff,  or  any  light  gauzy  fabric, 
used  for  veils,  etc.  ;  formerly,  a  fine  cloth  interwoven  with 
gold  or  silver  threads,  embossed  with  figures,  or  the  like. 

4.  Biol.  An  aggregate  of  cells  (commonly  of  one  or  more 
particular  kind  or  kinds),  together  with  their  intercellular 
substance,  forming  one  of  the  structural  materials  out  of 
which  the  body  of  a  plant  or  an  animal  is  built  up.  All 
plant  tissues  may  be  classed  either  as  parenchyma  or  pros- 
enchyma,  but  their  various  forms,  in  the  higher  plants, 
are  commonly  grouped  in  definite  tissue  systems  as  fol¬ 
lows  :  (1)  the  epidermal,  or  tegumentary,  system,  includ¬ 
ing  the  epidermis,  guard  cells  of  stomata,  trichomes.  and 
emergences;  (2)  the  vascular,  or  fibro- vascular,  system, 
including  the  xylem,  or  tracheal  tissues,  cambium,  and 
phloem,  or  sieve,  tissues;  (3)  the  fundamental  system,  in- 
eluding  cork,  parenchyma,  bundle  sheath,  sclerenchyma, 
and  collenchyma. 


tip,w.  [Cf.  tipple.]  A  draft  of 
any  liquor.  Scot.  b  Dud.  Enq. 
tip  (tip),  n.  [Cf.  dial,  tcap , also 
TUP.]  A  rain.  Ohs.  or  Scot.  b 
Dial  Eng.  [or  car.  | 

tip  cart  or  car.  A  dump  cart| 
tip  cheese.  A  boy’s  gama  re¬ 
sembling  tipcat  in  which  the 
stick  “  tipped  ”  by  one  player  is 
driven  forward  by  another. 
tipe(tTp),  w.  [Cf.  tip  to  tilt.] 

1.  A  trap  for  catching  mice,  rah- 
bitB,  etc.  Dial.  Enq. 

2.  Angling.  A  tilt.  Dial. 
tip'et  d*  T 1 1  *  I  *  K  T. 

Tiph'sah  (tif'sd).  Bib. 
ti'pi  (tc'pe).  Var.  of  tepee. 
tipill  4*  tipple. 

tip'l.  Tipple.  Ref.  Sp. 
tip'ld.  Tippled.  Ref.  Sp. 
tip'ler.  Var.  of  tippler. 

Tip  pe  ca-noe'  (tTp'fc-k «-n oo '), 
n.  A  sobriquet  of  Gen.  W.  H. 
Harrison, afterward  Presidentof 
the  United  States,  from  his  vic¬ 
tory  (lsil)  over  the  Indians  near 
the  Tippecanoe  River.  [staff.| 
tipped  staves^  Obs.  pi.  of  tip-| 
tip  pee'  (tTp-e'),  n.  One  who  is 
given  a  tip.  [of  twopence. I 

tip'pence  (tYpVns).  Scot.  var. I 
tip ' pen  ny  (-en-Y).  Var.  of  two¬ 
penny.  Scot.  Sf  Dial.  Eng. 
tip'per  (tYp'er),  n.  A  kind  of 
ale  brewed  with  brackish  water 
obtained  from  a  particular  well; 
—  so  called  from  the  first  brewer 
of  it,  one  Thomas  Tipper.  Eng. 
tip'per.  n.  One  that  tips, 
tip'pet  grebe (tYp'Ct  ;  -Tt).  The 
crested  grebe.  Local.  Eng. 
tip'pled  (tYp'*ld),  a.  Intoxi¬ 
cated  ;  drunk.  Ohs. 
tip'pler  (-lCr),  n.  1.  One  that 
tipples,  or  tumbles;  esp.,  a  tum¬ 
bler  pigeon.  Dial.  Eng. 

2.  A  tipper, ns  for  dumping  coal. 

3.  A  tumbler  (lever)  in  a  loom. 


tippling  house.  A  dramshop. 
Ohs.  or  R.  or  Dial.  Eng. 
tip'py  (tTp'Y),  a.  Wool  Trade 
Showing  a  tip  defective  because 
of  hardened  soil  or  dirt,  exces¬ 
sive  yolk,  or  the  like  ;  also, 
abounding  in  tips.  —  n.  Tippy 
wool  :  also,  a  heavy  yolky  tip. 
Both  Eng.  b  Australia. 
tip'py,  a.  1.  Given  to  tipping; 
liable  to  tip  ;  unsteady.  Colloq. 
2.  Characterized  by  a  tipping  or 
mincing  movement;  hence,  gen¬ 
teel.  Colloq.  Obs.  or  R. 
tlp'py-bob'(-b8b/),n.  A  smart  or 
fashionable  person;  —  common¬ 
ly  used  in  contempt.  Dial  —  a 
Smart ;  stylish ._  Dial. 
tip'py-toe'  (-toD,  v.  i  b  adv. 
Tiptoe.  Dial.  Enq. 
tip'si-fy  (tYp'sY-fT),  v  t.  [tinny 
4-  -/>/.]  To  make  tipsv.  Colloq. 

'  tip'si-ly  (-1Y),  adv.  of  tipsy. 
tip'ai-ness,  n.  See -ness. 
jtip'ataf.  Tipstaff.  Ref.  Sp. 
j  tipt.  Tipped.  Ref.  Sp. 
tipt,  a.  Intoxicated.  Obs. 
tip'tail'.n.  The  tip  or  end  of  the 
tail  or  buttocks.  [(the  nose). I 
tip'tilt',  v.  t.  To  tilt  or  turn  up| 
tip'top'  (87),  adv.  To  the  high¬ 
est  point  or  degree,  f'olloq. 
tip'top'per  (tYp'tSp'Pr),  n.  A 
fine  or  great  gentleman  or  lady  ; 
a  swell  ;  a  dandy.  Slang ,  Eng. 
Tip'u-la  (tYp'fl-ld),  n.  [L.,  the 
water  Bpider,  or  water  spinner.] 
Zool.  The  type  genus  of  a  family 
(Ti-pu'li-d*  [tY-pa'lI-deJ).  con¬ 
stituted  by  the  crane  flies;  also 
U-  r  ],  a  flv  of  the  genus  Tipula. 
—  tip  u-la'ri-an  (tYp'fl-la'rY-rtn; 
ll'O,  a.  v  — tip'u-lid  (tYp'O- 
lYd),  a.  trn. 

tip'-up',  n.  a  The  spotted  sand¬ 
piper.  b  Angling.  A  tilt. 
Tip'u-ra  (tlp'db-rii),  n.  One  of 
the  natives  of  the  Hill  Tipperah 


country,  Bengal;  also,  their  lan¬ 
guage.  See  Indo-Chinese. 
tip  worm.  The  larva  of  a  gall¬ 
fly  ( Cecidomyia  vaccinii)  that 
infests  the  tips  of  cranberry 
vines.  Local ,  U.  S. 
tir.  tire.  [Ob.«.| 

tir.//.  [AS.  fir.]  Glory;  honor. I 
tirandie.  +  ty  randy. 
tirannye.  +  tyranny. 
tirant.  +  tyrant. 
tirant.  Var.  of  2d  tiraunt. 
Ti'raB  (tT'rrts).  Bib. 

||  ti  rasBe'(te'r&s'),n.  [F.]  Music. 
A  pedal  coupler.  [Bib  I 

Ti'rath-ites  (tI'r«th-Tts),  n.  pi.  \ 
tiraundie.  +  ty  randy. 
tiraundise.  +  tyrandise. 
tiraunt.  +  tyrant. 
ti-raunt'  (tt-riint'),  n.  [F.  ti¬ 
ro  ut.)  A  stav  bar.  as  for  a  win¬ 
dow  ;  also,  a  tiebeam.  Obs.  or  R. 
tiraunterie,  tirauntrie  +  ty- 
rantry.  [tirkivee.  ^cof.| 
tir'a-vie  (tSr'ri-vY).  Var.  of | 
tircel.  tercel,  [sheep.  Obs. I 
tir'del,  tir'dil,  n.  Dung.  esp.  of  | 
tirdeling.  f  tu ruling. 
tire.  +  tear;  tier,  a  row. 
tire.  Erron.  for  tier,  a  pina¬ 
fore.  [stroke  or  hit.  Obs. I 

tire,  n.  IF.  (Cotgravc).]  A| 
tire.  n.  [F.  tir  or  It.  tiro.]  A 
discharge  (of  cannon).  Obs. 
tire.  n.  A  kind  of  liquor.  Obs. 
tire'gram  (tTr'grftm),  n.  A  rec¬ 
ord  from  a  tiregrapn. 
tire'graph  (-grdf),  n.  (tire  + 
-graph.)  Railroads.  An  instru¬ 
ment  applied  to  rolling-s  t  o  c  k 
tires  to  show  on  paper  the  con¬ 
tour  of  a  tire  hv  a  line  varying 
from  a  straight  datum  line  by  an 
amount  equal  to  the  variation  of 
the  tire  perimeter  from  a  circle. 
I  tire'-la  rUgot'  (ter/ld/re/g8'), 
n.  [F.)  In  phrase  a  dre-larigot, 
excessively. 


tire'less,  a.  Without  a  tire  or 

tires. 

tire 'ling.  a.  Tired;  weary.  Obs. 
tire'man,  n. ;  pi.  -men.  A  man 
employed  to  attire  others,  esp.  in 
a  theater.  Obs.  or  R.  [tire.  Obs.  I 
tire'ment,  n.  Adornment  :  at- 1 
tire' smith/, «.  A  maker  of  tires 
and  other  ironwork  for  vehicles, 
tiresol,  ».  A  sunshade.  Obs. 
tire'sum.  Tiresome.  Ref.  Sp. 
tiret.  n.  [Cf.  F.  tiret  a  strip  of 
parchment  to  hold  papers,  tirer 
to  draw,  pull.]  A  leather  strap 
for  hawks,  dogs,  etc.  Obs. 
tire'-val'iant.  n.  Some  special 
kind  of  tire,  or  headdress.  Obs. 
tir'ful,  a.  [See  tir.]  Glorious; 
mighty.  Obs. 

tirgen,  r.  t.  tf  i.  [Cf.  tire  to 
become  weary.]  To  weary.  Obs. 
Tir'ha^nah  (tOr'hd-nii  ;  tpr-ha'- 

nii).  Bib. 

|  Tir'i-a  (tYr'Y-d  ;  tT'rY-d).  Bib. 
ti-ri'a-ca.  +  theriaca. 
ti-ri'ba  (tf-re'bd).  n.  [Tupi.] 
Any  Brazilian  parrot  of  the  ge¬ 
nus  Pyrrhnra. 

tir  'ing-house/  ( tTr'Yng-housO.n. 
A  tiring-room  in  a  theater.  Obs. 
tir'ing-wom  an.  n.  A  tirewom- 
nn.  Obs.  [trellis,  latticed 
tirl'iea.  Ohs.  Scot,  form  of | 
tir' lie- wir  lie,  tir 'lie- whir' lie 
(tSr'li-wSr'lY),  n.  [From  tirl.] 
A  whirligig  or  the  like  ;  nn  orna¬ 
ment  consisting  of  a  number  of 
interyolved  lines  ;  a  flourish  or 
the  like  ;  hence,  also,  an  intri¬ 
cate  contrivance.  Scot.  —  a. 
Intricate  ;  intervolved.  Scot. 

tirlist-  +  TftELLISED. 

tir'ma(tQr'md),  n.  The  oyster 

catcher.  Hebrides  1. 

time.  +  turn. 

ti'ro.  Var.  of  tyro. 

tir  o-cin'1-um  (tYrfi-sYn'Y-tfm; 

tl'rC-),  n . ;  pi.  -ia  (-a).  [L.]  Rom. 


Antiq.  A  young  soldier’s  first 
service  or  campaign;  hence,  no¬ 
vitiate;  first  trial  or  experience, 
tir'o-man-cy  (tYr'C-nidn-sY).  + 
tyromancy. 

T  iron.  See  under  T. 
tiron,  n.  =  tyro.  Obs. 
Ti-ro'nes  (tf-ro'nas),  n.  pi. 
Manguianes  of  the  mountain 
regions  of  Naujan,  Mindoro, 
ti'ro-nism.  Var.  of  tyronism. 
tirpeil.  ^  turpeil. 
tirr(tCr),  r.  t.  Scot,  b  Dial. 
Eng.  To  tear  off;  strip;  un¬ 
cover.  Specif.  :  a  To  unroof,  b 
To  undress.  Obs.  c  In  quarry¬ 
ing,  to  remove  the  surface  soil 
from. 

tirran.  tirrane.  +  tyran. 
tirrand.  4*  tyrant. 
tir'rit  (tYr'Yt),  w.  A  word  used 
by  Mrs.  Quickly,  hostess  in 
Shakespeare’s  Henry  IV.,  perh. 
a  blunder  for  terror. 
tir'ri-vee  or  -vie  (tfr'Y-ye),  n. 
A  tantrum  ;  commotion.  Scot. 
tirr'lie  (tSr'lY),  n.  The  kitti- 
wake.  Scot.  [VVrangle.  Scot.  \ 
tirr'wirr'  (tfr'wgr'),  n.  b  r.| 
ttrael.  tercel. 

Tir-sha'tha  (ter-sha'tha  ;  tflr'- 
sh«-thd).  n.  Bib.  A  Persian 
title  applied  to  Nehemiah  and 
other  officials.  Keh.  viii.  9. 
ti'ra  (te'roo),  n.  [It.  dial. 
(Sicilian),  a  small  serpent.)  A 
European  lizard  fish  (Synodus 
saurus). 

Ti  ru-ray'  (te/roo-rl'),  n.;  pi. 
-raves  (-ra'yPs).  One  of  a 
peaceable  heathen  Malaypeople 
of  Cotabato,  Mindanao.* 
tirve.  f  terve. 
tirve  (tPrv),  v.  t.  [Cf.  dial,  turf 
to  remove  the  turf  from  the  sur¬ 
face.]  To  strip  ;  uncover  ;  un¬ 
roof,  etc.  Sent. 

tlr'wit  (t?r'wtt),  n.  [Cf.  pe¬ 


wit.)  Lapwing.  Local ,  Eng. 
tir'y  ( tTr'Y),  a.  Tired;  weary r 
opt  to  tire.  Colloq. 

Tir'zah  (tQr'za).  Bib. 
tis.  4*  this. 

’tis(tlz).  A  contraction  of  it  is 
tische.  +  tissue. 

Tisday.  +  Tuesday’ 
tise.  Var.  of  tice,  to  entice, 
tieelf.  +  THYSELF 
Tish'bite  (tYsh'blt).  Bib. 
Tlsh'i-ya  (tYsh'Y-j'd),  n.  [Skr 
tishya.  j  =  Tishtrya. 

Tish'ri  (tYsh're),  n.  [Heb. 
tishri ;  cf.  Assyrian  tash-ri-tu. ] 
See  Jewish  calendar. 
Tish'try-a  (t  Y  s  h't  rY-yd),  n 
[Skr.  tishtrya.)  Sirius, 
tis'ic  (tlz'lk).  Phthisic.  Obs. 
or  Rtf.  S/i. 

tis'i-cal  (-l-kdl).  *f*  PHTHISICAL, 
tia'ick-y  (-Y-kY),  a.  d*  piithis- 
icky. 

tisike.  d*  tissick. 
tiaince,  n.  [Cf.  F.  tisane f  E. 
ptisan.]  Ptisan.  Obs. 
Ti-Biph'o-ne  (t  Y-s  Y  f'u-n  t),  n. 
[L.,  fr.  Gr.  Tio-ir/mur)  avenger  of 
murder.]  One  of  the  Erinyes 
Tia'sa  (tYs'a),  n.  [NL.]  Bot. 
A  genus  of  chiefly  maritime 
silenaceous  herbs,  with  linear  or 
setaceous  often  fleshy  leaves, 
pink  or  white  flowers,  and  a 
1 -celled  ovary  becoming  a  In¬ 
volved  capsule, 
tiaae.  d*  this. 
tisaewe.  d*  tissue. 
tia'8i-cal  (t  Y  s'Y-k  Cl  1),  a.  = 
phthisical.  Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 
tia'aick(-Yk), n.  [See  phthisic.) 

1. =  phthisic.  Obs. 

2.  A  cough,  esp.  a  tickling  or 

racking  one.  Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 
tis'aick,  r.  i.  To  cough.  Dial. 
Eng.  [icky  Dial.  Eng.  I 

tia'aick-y  (-Y-kY),  a.  =  pHTHis-t 


ale,  senate,  c5re,  ftro,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofa ;  eve,  event,  6nd,  recent,  maker;  ice,  ill;  old,  obey,  orb,  5dd,  s6ft,  cdnnect ;  use,  unite,  urn,  up,  circus,  menu  ; 

U  Foreign  Word.  d*  Obsolete  Variant  of.  +  combined  with.  =  equals. 


TISSUE 


2163 


TITLE 


5.  Fig.  :  Web;  texture  ;  a  complicated  or  connected  series; 
as,  a  tissue  of  lies  or  misfortunes. 

6.  Short  for  tissue  paper. 

7.  Photog.  Carbon  tissue.  See  carbon  process. 
tis'sue  (tTsh'u),  v.  t.  ;  tis'sued  (-ud) ;  tis'su-ing  (-u-Tng). 

To  form  tissue  of  ;  to  interweave. 

Covered  with  cloth  of  ?°ld  t issued  upon  blue.  Bacon. 
tis'sued  (-ud),  a.  Clothed  in,  or  adorned  with,  tissue ; 
also,  variegated  like  tissue  ;  as,  tissued  flowers.  Cowper. 
tissue  paper.  Gauzelike  paper,  used  to  protect  engravings 
m  books,  to  wrap  up  delicate  articles,  etc. 
tit  (tit),  n.  [ME.  ;  cf.  Icel.  tittr  a  tit  or  small  bird.  The 
word  peril,  meant  originally,  something  small.  Cf.  tit  a 
small  horse,  titmouse.]  A  titmouse ;  also  by  extension, 
esp.  with  qualifying  terms,  any  of  various  other  small 
birds,  as  hill  tit ,  thrush  tit,  wren  tit. 
tit,  n.  [AS.  See  teat.]  A  teat;  a  teatlike  projection;  a  nipple, 
tit,  n.  [Cf.  tit  a  small  bird.]  Ohs.  or  Dial.  Png.  1.  A 
small  or  inferior  horse  ;  a  nag  ;  jade.  Tusser. 

2.  A  girl  or  woman  ;  — often  in  disrespect.  Rare  in  U.  S. 

3.  A  morsel  ;  a  bit. 

tit  for  tat  fprob.  for  tip  for  tap :  see  tip  a  slight  blow], 
blow  for  blow ;  an  equivalent ;  retaliation ;  as,  to  give  one 
ht  for  tat  in  a  quarrel,  a  debate,  or  the  like. 

Ti'tan  (ti'tan),  n.  [L.,fr.  Gr.  Ti rav.]  1.  Gr.  Myth.  One 
of  the  primeval  deities,  children  of  Uranus  and  Giea.  The 
Titans  include :  Cronus  and  Rhea,  from  whom  were  de¬ 
scended  Zeus  and  the  Olympians  ;  Iapetusand  Themis  and 
their  descendants,  Atlas,  Epimetheus.  Prometheus,  Dione, 
Maia;  Coeus  and  Phoebe  and  their  daughter  Leto;  Oceanus 
and  Tethys  ;  Hyperion  and  Theia;  Creus  and  Mnemosyne. 
The  great  event  in  Titan  history  was  the  Ti  tan-om'a-chy 
(-om'd-kT),  or  war  with  the  Olympian  gods  in  Thessaly, 
which  resulted  in  the  overthrow  of  the  Titan  dynasty.  See 
GIANT,  1;  GIGA NTOM ACHY  ;  cf.  CRONUS,  PROMETHEUS. 

The  Titans  were  the  earliest  children  ot  the  earth,  elder  than 
the  Greek  gods  even,  and  were  the  eons  of  the  eurtli,  their 
mother.  You  perhaps  think  of  them  ns  mere  giants,  such  as  Jack 
killed  — medieval  monsters  of  the  kin  of  Beauty  and  the  Beast. 
Think  of  them  rather  as  majestic  forms,  with  something  of  the 
sweep  and  mystery  of  those  figures  you  muv  remember  out  of 
Ossiun  and  his  misty  mountains,  with  the  largeness  and  darkness 
of  the  earth  in  them,  a  massive  dim-featured  race,  hut  with  an 
earthly  rather  than  celestial  grandeur,  embodiments  of  mighty 
force  dull  to  beauty,  intelligence,  light.  (J.  E.  IToodbern/. 

2  The  sun  personified  ;  —  from  Helios,  the  sun  god,  being 
called  Titan  by  Latin  poets  as  the  son  of  the  Titan  Hyperion. 
Didst  thou  never  see  Titan  kiss  a  dish  of  butter?  Shak. 

3.  Astron.  See  Saturn,  2. 

4.  [/.  c.]  Short  for  titan  crane. 
ti'tan-ate  (  at),  n.  Chem.  A  salt  of  titanic  acid. 

titan  crane.  Mach .  A  massive  crane  with  an  overhanging 
counterbalanced  arm  carrying  a 

—  traveler  and  lifting  crab,  the  whole 

—  ~  ?  supported  by  a  carriage  mounted 


r-  Titan  Crane. 


on  track  rails.  It  is  used  esp.  for  setting  heavy  masonry 
blocks  for  piers,  breakwaters,  etc.  Cf.  goliath  crane. 

Ti  ta'ni  a  (tt-ta'iiT-d  ;  -ta'nt-d),  n.  1.  The  wife  of  Obe- 
ron,  and  queen  of  the  fairies,  in  Shakespeare’s  “Midsum¬ 
mer  Night’s  Dream.”  The  name  is  taken  from  Ovid 
( Metam .  III.  173),  who  uses  it  for  Diana. 

2.  Astron.  See  Uranus. 

Ti-tan'ic  (ti-tSn'Tk),  a.  Of,  pert,  to,  or  characteristic  of, 
the  Titans  ;  hence  [ often  l.  c.],  enormous  ;  gigantic  ;  vast ; 
superhuman  ;  as,  Titanic  structures  ;  Titanic  efforts, 
ti-tan'ic,  a.  Chem.  cl*  Min.  Of,  pert,  to,  or  containing,  tita¬ 
nium;  specif., designating  compounds  of  titanium  in  which 
it  has  a  higher  valence  as  contrasted  with  titanous  com¬ 
pounds.— titanic  acid,  Chem.,  any  of  various  feeble  acids  de¬ 
rived  from  titauic  oxide,  TiOo.  Specif.  :  a  Normal  titan¬ 
ic  acid,  Ti(OHh,  obtained  as  a  white  amorphous  powder 
and  used  in  making  artificial  teeth  and  in  coloring  porce¬ 
lain  glaze  yellow,  b  The  acid  H  »Ti03,  from  which  the  ordi¬ 
nary  titanates  are  derived  ;  —  called  also  melatitanic  acid. 
See  polytitanio.  —  t.  iron  ore,  ilmenite.  —  t.  oxide,  titanium 
dioxide,  Ti02,  found  as  rutile,  octahedrite,  and  brookite. 
tptan  lf'er  ous  (tFtizn-Tf'er-fts),  a.  [titanium  -f-  -ferous: 
cf.  F.  titanifere.]  Containing  or  affording  titanium, 
titaniferoua  iron  ore,  ilmenite. 

ti'tan-ite  (tl'tan-It),  n.  [Cf.  F.  titanite  ;  —  so  called  from 
its  containing  titanic  acid.]  Min.  A  monoclinic  mineral, 
essentially  calcium  silicotitanate,  CaTiSiO.i,  commonly  in 
wedge-shaped  or  prismatic  crystals  or  compact  masses  and 
grains,  as  a  constituent  of  igneous  rocks.  Specif.,  the 
brown  to  black  variety,  as  disting,  from  spheric,  which  is 
yellow,  greenish,  etc.  H.,  5-5.5.  Sp.  gr.,  3.4-3.5G.  Titanite 
is  used  to  some  extent  as  a  gem.  —  ti'tan-it'ic  (-Yt'Tk),  a. 
tl  ta'ni  um  (ti-ta'iiY-um),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  L.  Titani  or  Titanes, 
Gr.  Ttrit/e?,  the  sons  of  the  earth.]  Chem.  A  metallic 


element  of  steel-gray  color  found  (in  combination)  in  many 
minerals,  its  chief  ores  being  rutile  and  ilmenite.  Sym¬ 
bol.  Ti ;  at.  wt.,48.1  ;  sp.  gr.,4.5;  melting  point,  1800°  C. 
(3272°  F.). Titanium  was  discovered  in  1790  by  Gregor.  It 
is  widely  distributed  in  small  amounts,  as  in  clays.  The 
metal  finds  use  as  a  constituent  of  certain  steels.  Titan¬ 
ium  is  chiefly  quadrivalent  and  resembles  silicon  in  some 
respects. 

ti'tan-O-  (ti'tan-o- ;  tl-ta'no-).  Chem.  Combining  form 
(also  used  adjectively)  used  in  designating  certain  complex 
compounds  of  titanium,  as  in  titano-cysaiide,  titano- fluo¬ 
ride,  //^mo-niobate,  fM/no-silicate,  etc. 

Ti  tan  o  the  ri'i  d®  (-the-rl'T-de),  n.  pi.  [NL. ;  Gr.  T ndu 
a  Titan  -f-  Oqplov, 
dim.  of  Oijp  a  beast 
-j-  -idse.]  Paleon. 

A  family  of  gigantic 
extinct  perissodac- 
tyl  ungulates  mostly  from 
Oligocene  of  North  America, 
somewhat  allied  to  the  rliinoce 
roses.  The  skull  was  broad  and 
flattened  and  had  two  anterior 
divergent  horns.  The  typical 
genus  is  Ti  tan  o  the'h  urn 
(-t  h  e'rT-ft  m).  —  ti'tan-o-there 

(tl'tau-o-ther  ;  tl-ta'n$-),  n.  Skeleton  of  one  of  the  Ti- 
tr tan  cue  (tl'tdn-us),  a.  Chem.  tanotheriidre  ( Titunotheri - 
Designating  certain  compounds  um  robustum). 
of  titanium  in  which  that  element  has  a  lower  valence  as 
contrasted  with  titanic  compounds, 
tit'bit'  (tTt'bTt'),  n.  [ tit  something  small  -f-  hit.']  A  deli¬ 
cate  or  tender  piece  of  anything  eatable  ;  a  choice  morsel, 
tite  (tit),  adv.  Also  tyt,  tyte,  rarely  tight,  etc.  [Cf.  Icel. 
att  rapidty,  prop.,  neut.  of  ti&r  frequent,  eager.]  Quickly; 
soon  ;  promptly  ;  immediately.  Ohs.  or  Dial.  Gower. 
as  tlte.  a  As  quickly  as  possible  ;  immediately  ;  at  once.  Ohs. 
b  As  soon  ;  as  lief.  Dial.  Eng. 

The  modern  colloquial  phrase  to  run,  etc..,  as  tight 
as  one  can ,  is  a  use  of  this  word,  but  the  spelling  tite  is  prob¬ 
ably  a  conscious  archaism. 

tlth'a  ble  (tith'ri-b’l),  a.  Subject  or  liable  to  payment  of 
tithes;  as,  tithable  lands.  —  n.  A  tithable  person.  Obs.  or  R. 
tithe  (tith),  n.  [ME.  tithe,  tethe ,  properly  an  adj.,  tenth, 
AS.  teocSa,  tSoge&a,  tenth  ;  akin  to  tien,  tyn ,  ten,  ten,  G. 
zehnle,  adj.,  tenth,  n.,  a  tithe,  Icel.  tiund  the  tenth,  tithe, 
Goth,  taihunda  tenth.  See  ten  ;  cf.  tenth,  teind.]  1.  The 
tenth  part  of  anything  ;  a  tenth  ;  hence,  any  small  or  in¬ 
significant  part  or  proportion.  Bacon. 

2.  A  tenth  part,  or  loosely  a  small  part,  of  some  specific 
thing  paid  as  a  voluntary  contribution  or  as  a  tax  to  a  su¬ 
perior  for  a  public  use,  or  the  like  ;  esp. ,  as  in  British  usage, 
a  tenth  part  of  the  yearty  increase  arising  from  the  profits 
of  land,  stock,  or  personal  industry  paid,  in  kind  or  money, 
to  the  church  or  for  religious  or  charitable  uses ;  hence, 
any  small  ratable  tax  or  levy.  The  levying  of  tithes  in  kind 
was  practiced  by  the  Hebrews  and  other  races  in  the  remot¬ 
est  antiquity.  The  custom  of  paying  tithes  survived  in  the 
Christiun  church  as  a  voluntary  contribution,  but  finally  be¬ 
came  generally  established  as  a  legal  tax  throughout  Great  Brit¬ 
ain  and  Europe.  Ecclesiastical  tithes  are  generally  classified  as: 
praedial  tithes,  or  those  arising  immediately  from* the  soil,  such 
us  grain,  hemp,  flax,  hay,  fruit,  wood  ;  mixed  tithes,  or  those 
arising  from  things  nourished  by  the  immediate  products  of  the 
soil,  such  as  colts,  calves,  wool,  fowls,  milk  or  cheese,  hon¬ 
ey  and  wax,  etc.  ;  and  personal  tithes,  or  those  derived  from 
the  profits  of  industry  in  the  urts,  trades,  commerce,  etc.  A  fur¬ 
ther  distinction  is  often  made  into  great  tithes  and  small,  or  as 
sometimes  called  privy,  tithes,  the  exact  line  of  demarcation  be¬ 
tween  which  is  uncertain,  it  being  settled,  however,  that  mixed 
and  personal  tithes  are  small  tithes,  and  generally  agreed  that 
corn,  hay, and  wood  are  great  tithes.  The  small  tithes  arc  also 
known  ns  vicarage,  or  vicarial,  tithes,  from  the  fact  that  they 
sometimes  belong  to  the  vicar  instead  of  the  rector,  the  great 
tithes  being  then  known  as  parsonage,  or  rectorial,  tithes.  In 
English  law  tithes  are  technically  incorporeal  hereditaments  in 
gross;  in  the  Civil  luw  they  are  servitudes.  In  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland  nenrly  all  tithes  have  been  commuted  to  a  money 
payment  under  the  various  Tithe  Commutation  Acts.  In  Scot¬ 
land  tithes  are  technically  called  teinds. 

In  some  cases,  indeed, *the  vicar,  as  well  ns  the  rector,  is  en¬ 
titled  to  some  part  of  the  tithes  ;  but  all  tithes,  prima  facie,  nnd 
by  presumption  of  law.  belong  to  the  rector,  except  such  us  can 
be  shown  to  belong  to  the  vicar.  Stephen's  Comm. 

tithe,  v.  t.  ;  tithed  (titfed) ;  tith'ing  (tith'ing).  [AS.  teoS- 
ian.]  1.  To  divide  into  tenths,  esp.  so  as  to  take  every  tenth 
part  or  individual  of ;  also,  to  accumulate  in  this  way.  Obs. 

2.  To  pay  or  give  tithes  or  a  tithe  of  or  on. 

Y e  tithe  mint  and  rue.  Luke  xi.  42. 

3.  To  levy  a  tenth  part  on  ;  to  tax  to  the  amount  of  a  tenth, 

tithe,  v.  i.  To  pay  tithes.  Rare.  Tusser. 

tithe,  a.  [See  tithe,  ».]  Tenth.  Obs.  Piers  Plow  man. 
tith'er  (tith'er),  n.  1.  One  who  collects  tithes.  Milton. 

2.  One  who  pays  tithes.  Chaucer. 

3.  An  advocate  of  the  tithe-paying  system.  Rare. 
tith'ing  (-Tng),  n.  [AS.  teo&ung.]  1.  Act  of  levying  or 

taking  tithes  ;  also,  that  which  is  taken  as  tithe  ;  a  tithe. 
2.  English  Laiv.  A  small  administrative  division  locally 
preserved  in  many  parts  of  England,  apparently  orig.  con¬ 
sisting  of  ten  men  with  their  families,  or  of  the  tenth  part 
of  the  hundred.  Cf.  frankpledge,  mainpast. 

But  to  all  seeming  the  tithing  meant  different  things  in  differ¬ 
ent  parts  of  the  country.  There  can  he  no  doubt  that  over  a 
large  part  of  England  the  persons  subject  to  the  law  of  frank¬ 
pledge  were  distributed  into  groups,  each  consisting  of  ten,  or 
in  some  cases  of  twelve  or  more,  persons  ;  each  group  was  known 


as  a  “  tithing  :  ”  each  was  presided  over  by  one  of  the  associated 
persons  who  was  known  us  the  chief-pledge,  tithingmau,  head- 
borough,  borsholder,  head,  or  elder,  that  is  of  the  borh  or  pledge. 

Pollock  (f  Maitland. 

tUh'ing-man  (tlth'Ing-nian),  n. ;  pi.  -men  (-men).  Law. 
a  O.  Eng.  Law.  The  chief  man  of  a  tithing.  In  many  of 
his  duties  he  corresponded  to  the  modern  constable.  See 
tithing,  n.,  2.  b  Hence:  (1)  A  peace  officer;  an  under¬ 
constable.  Eng.  (2)  A  parish  officer  annually  elected  to 
preserve  good  order  in  the  church  during  divine  service, 
to  make  complaint  of  any  disorderly  conduct,  and  to  en¬ 
force  the  observance  of  the  Sabbath.  Local,  U.  S. 

Ti  tho'nus  (tl-tho'iws),  n.  [L.,  fr.  Gr.  T lOlcvos.]  Gr. 
Myth.  Son  of  Laomedon,  king  of  Troy,  the  favorite  of  Eos 
(Aurora),  who  prevailed  on  the  gods  to  grant  him  immortal¬ 
ity,  but  forgot  to  ask  for  him  immortal  youth.  He  grew 
old,  and  was  finally  changed  by  Eos  into  a  grasshopper. 
Eos  rises  daily  from  the  couch  of  Tithonus,  representing 
the  rose  of  dawn  springing  from  the  gray  of  dawn, 
ti-ti'  (te-te'),  n.  [Guarani  ;  cf.  Sp.  titi.]  Any  of  various 
small  South  American  monkeys  of  the  genus  Callicebus 
(syn.  Callithriz).  They  resemble  the  squirrel  monkeys  of 
the  genus  J3aimirix  but  the  head  is  not  so  elongated  pos¬ 
teriorly  and  the  tail  is  more  thickly  haired, 
tl'ti  (te'te),  n.  [Orig.  uncert.]  a  A  cyrillaceous  tree  of 
the  southern  United  States  (Cl  if  Ionia,  monophylla)  having 
glossy  leaves  and  racemes  of  fragrant  white  flowers  suc¬ 
ceeded  by  one-seeded  drupes; — called  also  black  titi,  buck¬ 
wheat  tree ,  and  ironwood.  b  Any  related  tree  of  the  genus 
Cyrilla ,  often  dieting,  as  white  titi.  c  =  2d  ti.  A  ustralasia. 
tit'il  late  (tit'T-lat),  v.  t.  &  i.  ;  -lat'ed  (-lat'Sd) ;  -lading 
(dating).  [L.  titillatus,  p.  p.  of  titillar e.]  To  tickle; 
hence,  to  excite  pleasurably  ;  to  exhilarate. 

The  pungent  grains  of  titillating  du6t.  Pope. 

tit  il  la'tion  (-la'shwn),  n.  [L.  titillalio:  cf.  F.  titil  l  at  ion.] 

1.  Act  of  titillating,  or  state  or  sensation  of  being  titillated. 

2.  Any  passing  sensation,  esp.  one  that  is  pleasurable. 
Those  titil  latiuns  that  reach  no  nigher  than  the  senses.  Glanvill. 

3.  Something  titillating.  Rare. 

tit'il-la-tive  (-la-ttv),  a.  Tending  or  serving  to  titillate, 
tit'i-vate,  lit'ti-vate  (tlt'T-vat),  v.  t.  &  i. ;  tit'i-vat'ed 
(-vat/gd);  tit'i-vat'ing  (-vat'Tng).  [Formed  from  an  un¬ 
certain  source,  in  imitation  of  words  in  -ate  fr.  L.]  To  dress 
or  smarten  up ;  to  spruce.  —  tit'i-va'tion,  tit'ti-va'tion 
(-va'shfinL  n.  Roth  Humorous. 

“Come  here,  an*  let  me  titivate  you.”  He  sat  down  beside 
her,  and  submitted  to  be  dusted.  tJuiUer-Couch. 

tit 'lark'  (tTt'lark'),  n.  [ tit  a  small  thing,  or  a  small  bird 
-f  lark.]  A  pipit. 

ti'tle  (tl't’l),  n.  [OF.  title,  F.  litre,  L.  titulus  an  inscrip¬ 
tion,  label,  title,  sign,  token.  Cf.  tilde,  titrate,  tittle, 
titular.]  1.  Any  inscription  put  over,  upon,  or  under 
anything  to  distinguish  or  explain  it.  Obs.  or  R. 

2.  Eccl.  Antiq.  A  superscription;  legend;  specif.,  a  titulus. 

3.  The  distinctive  designation  of  a  written  or  printed  pro¬ 
duction,  as  a  book,  placed  at  the  beginning,  usually  on  a 
page  by  itself ;  the  name  by  which  a  literary  production 
is  known  and  distinguished.  In  the  narrowest  sense  the 
title  includes  only  the  principal  name  or  leading  title,  con¬ 
sisting  of  a  word  or  phrase,  and,  in  the  case  of  a  book,  put 
on  the  binding  in  the  shortest  form  that  will  be  distinctive; 
in  a  broader  sense,  it  includes  everything  on  the  title-page 
preceding  the  author’s  name  or  its  substitute,  and  thus 
may  include  a  subtitle  and  various  descriptive  matter.  In 
bibliography,  esp.  in  old  or  rare  books,  or  the  like,  the  title 
is  regarded  as  consisting  of  all  the  matter  on  the  title- 
page,  including  punctuation  marks,  etc. 

4.  Print,  a  A  title-page,  b  (1)  Title  type.  (2)  Among 
job  printers,  boldface  type. 

5.  Bookbinding.  The  panel  for  the  name,  between  the 
bands  of  the  back  of  a  book. 

6.  Law.  a  The  heading  forming  the  name  of  an  act  or 
statute,  by  which  it  is  distinguished  from  others.  At  com¬ 
mon  law  the  title  forms  no  part  of  the  act,  but  in  case  of 
ambiguity  may  be  referred  to  as  an  aid  in  interpretation, 
b  Pleading.  The  heading  which  forms  the  distinctive 
designation  of  an  action  or  proceeding,  consisting  usually 
of  the  name  of  the  court,  the  names  of  the  parties,  and  the 
description  of  the  venue.  See  declaration,  4. 

7.  A  division  of  an  instrument  or  book,  usually  one  larger 
than  a  section  or  article ,  as  of  a  statute  or  law  book. 

8.  A  descriptive  name  ;  an  appellation  or  designation. 

Things  change  their  titles  as  our  manners  turn.  Pope. 

9.  An  appellation  of  dignit}',  distinction,  or  preeminence 
(hereditary  or  acquired),  given  to  persons  by  virtue  of 
rank,  office,  achievement,  or  privilege,  or  as  a  mark  of  re¬ 
spect.  Titles  may  be  classified  as  those  of :  a  Sovereignty, 
attached  to  hereditary  rank  and  office,  and  grouped  as  (1) 
higher  —  Emperor  (Czar,  Kaiser),  King,  Sultan,  Shah,  Mi¬ 
kado  ;  (2)  lower  —  Grand  Duke,  Duke,  Prince,  Bey,  Khan, 
Khedive,  Rajah,  Emir,  b  Nobility,  attached  to  hereditary 
rank  irrespective  of  office,  and  grouped  as  (1)  greater  — 
Prince,  Duke  (Grand  Duke,  Archduke),  Marquis,  Count 
(Earl),  Viscount,  Baron  ;  (2)  lesser  —  Baronet,  Esquire, 
Knight  (Chevalier),  Noble,  c  Office,  usually  appointive 
or  elective,  as  those  of  the  State  —  President,  Viceroy, 
Governor,  Justice,  Mayor,  etc.;  of  the  Church  —  see  or¬ 
der,  3  a  ;  of  the  Army  — General  in  Chief  (Marshal,  Field 
Marshal),  General,  Lieutenant  General,  Major  General, 
Brigadier  General,  Colonel,  Lieutenant  Colonel,  Major, 
Captain,  1st  and  2d  Lieutenant;  of  the  Navy  —  Admiral, 
Vice  Admiral,  Rear  Admiral,  Commodore,  Captain,  Com¬ 
mander,  Lieutenant  Commander,  Senior  and  Junior  Lieu- 


tls'sue-y  (tTsh'tl-T),  a.  Resem¬ 
bling  tissue. 

tlss'wood''  ( tYs'wfV»d/),  n.  The 
snowdrop  tree.  U.  S. 
tis'ty-tos  ty  (tYs'tT-tfis^T),  n. 
A  cowslip  ball.  Dial.  Eng. 
tls  win'(tis-wen'),  n.  1  See  te.v- 
a  iaxo.1  An  intoxicating  drink 
made  from  corn,  wheat,  or 
mesquite  beans,  by  the  Indians. 
Southwestern U.  S.  [TiTE,«r/r.| 
tit.  Obs.  or  dial.  Eng.  vnr.  of  | 
tit,  pret.  of  tee,  draw.  Obs. 
tit.  Obs.  pres,  indie.  3d  person 
sing,  of  tide,  [or  Dial.  Eng.  I 
tit.  v.  t.  To  twit  ;  tease.  06s.  | 
tit,  n.  fr  v.  [ME-  titten ,  v.  ; 
orig.  uncert.]  Bull  :  tug  :  jerk; 
twitch.  Ohs. or  Scot. $•  Dial.  Eng. 
Tit  .  ortit.  Abbr.  Title  ;  Titus. 
Ti'tan,  a.  Titanic. 

Ti  tan-esque'  (tVX.il  n-£  $  k'),  a. 
Titan  4-  -esque.]  Chnrncteris- 
ic  of  the  Titans;  Titanic. 
Ti'tan-ess,  n.  See  -es*. 

Ti  ta'ni  an  (t  T-t  a'n  T-rt  n),  a. 
Titanic.  Obs. 


Ti-tan'i-cal  <  t  T-t  ft  n'Y-k  tfl),  a. 

Titanic.  Obs. 

\  Ti'tan-ich'thys  (tVtrl  n-Yk'- 
|  thYs),  n.  JNL.  ;  Gr.  Tnau  a 
1  Titan  -f  i\0vs  fish.]  Zobl.  A 
genus  of  verv  large  toothless  ex¬ 
tinct  fishes  of  the  Arthrodira  in 
the  Upper  Devonian  of  Ohio. 

.  ti'tan- i-flu'o-ride  (fUtdn-Y-floo'- 
fi-rTd;  -rYd),  n.  A  fiuotitannte. 
Ti  tan-om'a-chy  (tUt/Yn-Bm'd- 
I  kY),  n.  [Gr.  Tirauop.a\ia  ;  Ti¬ 
rol/  -f  pay  rj  fight.]  SeeTiTAN,  1. 
Ti'tan  o-sau'rus  (t  T'td  n-ft-s  6'- 
rws),  n.  [NL.;  Or.  Ti  rav  Titan 
|  4-  -sannis.']  a  Paleon.  A  genus 
I  of  South  American  sauropod  di¬ 
nosaurs  of  theCretaceous.  bSyn. 
of  A  I  LA NTORAURUS.  —  ti'tan-o- 
saur'  ( tT'tdn-fi-sfir'),  n. 
ti  tan-o-sil'i-cate.  n.  [titano-  4- 
si/irate.]  =  SILICOTITANATE. 
ti'tar  (te'tdr),  n.  [Hind,  titar.] 
A  francolin  (Franrolinus  pon- 
dtcerianus )  of  southern  Asia. 
India. 


tit  babbler.  Any  of  several 

small  East  Indian  and  Asiatic 
timaliine  birds  of  the  genus 
sEthostonia,  as  A\.  rostratum. 
titch'y  (tYch'Y).  Dial.  Eng. 
var.  of  techy. 

tit  drill.  Mich.  A  flat  drill  with 
u  small  central  tit  to  stendy  it, 
used  to  flatten  bottoms  of  holes, 
tite  (tit).  Dial.  Eng.  of  tioht. 
t^te,  pret.  of  tee,  draw.  Obs. 
titcl.  +  title,  tittle. 
titeler.  +  tittle  k. 
titelet.  n.  Heading;  title.  Obs. 
tite'ly.  +  TIGHTLY, 
tito'ly,  aav.  =  tite.  Obs. 
titemose.  +  titmouse. 
ti'ter,  ti'tre  fte'tCr  ;  te'tr’),  n. 
[F.  titrr. J  Chem.  The  strength 
of  a  solution  as  determined  by 
titration. 

titerer.  +  titterer. 

tith.  f  TIGHT. 

tith  (tith).  a.  [ME.  tit ,  tirl, 
quickly.  Cf.  tite.]  Trim;  nim¬ 
ble.  Obs. 

tithand.  +  tiding. 


tithe,  v.  t.  [AS  t7& ian,tigSian.] 

To  grnnt:  to  concede.  Obs. 
tithe'deal  .  v.  [See  tithe-,  1st 
deal.]  A  tenth  part.  Obs. 
tithe '-free  .  a  Exempt  from 
payment  of  tithes, 
tithe'less.  a.  See -less. 
tithe  pig.  One  pig  in  ten,  often 
the  poorest  in  the  litter,  set 
apart  in  payment  of  tithe, 
tithe  proctor.  A  tithe  collector, 
tith'er  (tith'Pr;  trth'?r),  /iron. 
[Cf.  totiifr.]  Colloq.  combi¬ 
nation  of  that  or  the  and  it  her, 
other:  —  often  with  the.  Scot. 
tith'ing.  tithinge.  +  tiding. 
tith'ing  pen  ny.n.’O.  Eng.  Law. 
A  small  tax  or  due  paid  hv  the 
tithings  to  the  sheriff  to  defray 
court  expenses.  [Ofts.l 

tith'ly  (tYth'lT),  adv.  of  tith.| 
Ti'thon  (tf'thCn),  v.  Tithonus. 
ti-tlion'ic  (tY-thtfn'Yk  ;  tT-),  a. 
[L.  Tithonus,  the  consort  of  Au¬ 
rora,  Gr.  Tt0i oud?.]  Designat¬ 
ing  actinic  ravs  of  fight.  Rare. 
— titho-nic'UtyUYth'S-nYs'Y-tY; 


tl'tho-nYs'Y-tY),  n. 

ti-thon  o-graph'ic  (t  Y-t  h  5  n'ft- 
graf'Yk;  ti- ;  tYth'o-n&O,  a. 
[ tithonic  4-  -gra/di  4-  -ic.]  Pert, 
to,  or  produced  by,  actinism.  R. 
tith'o-nom'e-ter  (tYth'o-nfim'C- 
tCr  ;  tVtho-),  n.  [tit home  4- 
-meter.']  An  early  form  of  acti- 
nometer  in  which  chlorine  and 
hydrogen  are  allowed  to  unite 
under  the  influence  of  light, 
tith'y-mal  (tYth'l-rndl),  n.  [L. 
tithgmalus  a  plant  with  a  milk¬ 
like  sap,  Gr.  ti 0.  /aaAo?  :  cf.  F. 
tithumale.']  Any  spurge,  esp. 
En/ihorbia  ct/parissias.  Obs. 
ti'ti  (te'te),  n.  [Maori.]  A 
petrel  (  (EstreAata  cooki).  New 
Zealand.  [tans.  Obs.  I 

Ti'ti-an.  a.  Of  nr  as  of  the  Ti- 1 
Ti  tian-esque'  (tYshqin-Psk').  a. 
[Titian  4-  -e.fqwe.]  After  the 
manner  of,  or  suggesting  the 
style  of,  the  Venetian  painter 
Titian  (Tiziano  Vecellio,  1477- 
1.57(5),  who  is  noted  for  iris 
breadth  of  treatment,  realism. 


and  rich  but  subdued  coloring, 
ti-tien'  (tP-ten'  ;  te'tvBN'),  n. 
A  Vest  Indian  warbler  ( Den - 
droica  rufcapilla). 

titil.  ^  TITTLE. 

titile,  titillv  ^  title. 
tit'il-la-bil'i-ty  (tYt'Y-ld-hYl'Y- 
tT),  «.  Capability  of  titillating 
or  of  being  titillated, 
titfil-lant  (tYt'Y-ldnt).  n.  [L. 
titil  Ians,  -antis,  p.  pr.]  Some¬ 
thing  titillating, 
titimalle.  +  titiiymal. 
Ti'ti-us’s  law  (tet'sr-dhs-Yz  ; 
tlsh'i-ws-Yz).  =  Bodf/s  law. 
titivil.  n.  A  term  of  contempt, 
applied  variously  to  lawless  per¬ 
sons,  talebearers,  and  flatterers ; 
—  used  esp.  as  the  name  of  a 
character,  sometimes  a  friend, 
in  early  English  plays.  Obs. 
titivillar,  ri.  =  titivil.  Obs. 
tit  i-vil-li'tl  um  (tYt'Y-vY-lYsh't- 
um),  ti.  [L.]  A  trifle  ;  a  baga¬ 
telle.  Obs. 

tit'l.  Tittle.  Ref.  Sp. 
tltlar.  +  tittler. 


food,  foot ;  out,  oil ;  chair  ;  go  ;  sing,  igk  ;  then,  thin;  nature,  verdure  (250) ;  K  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144) ;  boN ;  yet ;  zh  =  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Gums. 
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tenant,  Ensign  :  of  societies,  academic  bodies,  etc. ;  as, 
Grand  Master,  Warden,  Chancellor,  Dean,  Professor,  etc. 
d  Courtesy,  given  by  social  usage.  See  courtesy  title. 
e  Distinction,  officially  conferred  and  implying  recogni¬ 
tion  of  merit,  as  those  of  honorary  orders  (see  order,  1  cl, 
academic  degrees,  etc.  f  Membership,  appointive  or  elec¬ 
tive,  and  conferring  privilege;  as.  Fellow,  Alumnus,  Broth¬ 
er.  g  Forms  of  reference  and  address ;  as,  Majesty,  Grace. 

10.  Rank  or  position  conferring  or  involving  a  title.  Hare. 

11.  A  claim  or  right,  esp.  an  inherent,  just,  or  recognized 
one ;  also,  the  ground  or  source  of  such  claim  or  right ;  as, 
his  services  are  bis  best  title  to  remembrance. 

We  have  no  trewe  title  to  hem.  Piers  Plowman 

12.  Law.  a  The  union  of  all  the  elements  which  con¬ 
stitute  ownership,  at  common  law  divided  into  posses¬ 
sion,  right  of  possession,  and  right  of  property,  the  last 
two  now,  however,  being  considered  essentially  the  same. 
See  ownership,  b  That  which  constitutes  a  just  cause 
of  exclusive  possession  ;  the  facts  or  events,  collectively, 
which  give  rise  to  the  ownership  of  property,  real  or  per¬ 
sonal  ;  in  a  wider  sense,  as  used  by  Austin,  “  any  fact  by 
the  intervention  of  which  the  law  invests  or  divests  a  right, 
or  imposes  or  withdraws  a  duty”  (2  Ausl.  Jur.  883);  as, 
good  title  to  an  estate,  or  an  imperfect  title.  In  commen¬ 
tators  on  Roman  law  the  term  title,  or  lilulus,  has  been 
distinctively  applied  to  the  remote  cause  of  a  right,  as  a 
contract  of  sale,  and  the  term  modus  to  the  proximate 
cause,  but  such  distinction  is  now  abandoned  or  little  ob¬ 
served.  o  The  instrument  which  is  evidence  of  a  right. 

13.  Eccl.  a  R.  C.  Ch.  A  parish  church  or  parish.  At 
Rome,  titles  seem  to  have  been  instituted,  25  in  number, 
by  Pope  Marcellas  (304),  and  to  have  had  commonly  two 
priests  attached  to  each,  one  the  proper  titular  and  the 
other  his  subordinate.  These  priests  were  styled  cardinal 
priests,  whence  the  modern  title  cardinal,  b  A  sphere  of 
work  or  source  of  income  or  maintenance,  required  by  a 
bishop  of  a  candidate  for  ordination  as  a  condition  prece¬ 
dent  to,  or  a  claim  in  favor  of,  ordination. 

14  =  TITTLE.  Obs. 

Syn.  —  Epithet,  appellation,  denomination.  See  name. 
title  by  occupancy,  Law ,  a  right  of  property  acquired  by 
taking  the  first  possession  of  a  thing,  or  possession  of  a 
thing  which  belonged  to  nobody,  and  appropriating  it.  — 
t.  by  possession,  Law ,  such  right  m  property  as  mere  pos¬ 
session  of  it  confers.  See  possession,  2. 
tl'tle  (ti't’l),  v.  /. ;  ti'tled  (ti't’ld) ;  ti'tling  (-tlTng).  [Cf. 
L.  titulare,  F.  Hirer.  See  title,  n.]  1.  To  set  down  or 

arrange  under  a  title  or  titles  ;  to  record  ;  also,  to  ascribe  ; 
assign  ;  appoint;  ordain.  Obs.  Macro  Plays  (E.  E.  T.  S.). 

That  best  [beast]  is  fitch/  til  his  stall.  Cursor  Mundi 

2.  To  call  by  a  title  or  the  title  of  ;  to  name  ;  to  entitle  ; 
also,  to  entitle  to  be  called  ;  to  confer  the  title  of. 
ti'tled  (ti't’ld),  a.  Having  or  bearing  a  title,  esp.  one  of 
nobility ;  noble. 

title  deed-  Law .  The  deed,  or  one  of  the  deeds,  constitut¬ 
ing  the  muniments  or  evidences  of  a  person’s  ownership, 
tl'tle— page',  n.  The  page  of  a  book  which  contains  its 
title,  the  author’s  and  publisher’s  names,  etc. 
title  role  or  part-  The  part,  or  character,  which  gives  the 
title  to  a  play,  as  that  of  Hamlet  in  the  play  of  that  name, 
title  type  Print.  The  type  most  commonly  used  in  title- 
pages,  a  series  of  capitals  of  full  body  depth, 
tlt'ling  (tTt'lTng),  n.  [Cf.  Icel.  tit/ingr  a  tit  sparrow.  See 
tit  a  small  bird.]  1.  Locals  Brit,  a  A  pipit,  esp.  the 
meadow  pipit,  b  The  hedge  sparrow. 

2.  Stockfish  ;  —  formerly  so  called  in  customhouses, 
tit'mouse'  (tTt'mous'),  n.  :  pi.  -mice  (-mis').  [ME.  tite- 
mose ,  iitmase ;  tit  small  thing  or  a  small 
bird  -{-  AS.  mdse  a  kind  of  small  bird  ; 
akin  to  D.  inees  a  titmouse,  G.  meise ,  OHG. 

7 neisa,  Icel.  meisingr.  The  English  form 
has  been  influenced  by  the  unrelated  word 
mouse.  Cf.  tit  a  small  bird.]  Any  of  nu¬ 
merous  small  oscine  birds  of  Parus  and 
allied  genera  of  the  family  Paridae,  allied 
to  the  nuthatches  but  longer  tailed.  They 
are  arboreal  and  largely  insectivorous,  but 
do  not  creep  up  and  down  on  tree  trunks 
as  do  the  nuthatches.  The  plumage  is  soft  Blue  Titmouse 
and  fluffy,  gray,  black,  and  white  being  the  (  Parus  casru- 
prevailing  colors  in  most  species.  They  wus). 
mostly  nest  in  holes  in  trees,  but  some  build  a  pendulous 
nest.  The  chickadees  and  tufted  titmouse  are  the  best- 
known  American  species.  Well-known  European  species 
are  the  greater,  or  great,  titmouse  (P.  major),  the  coal  titmouse 
(Paras,  or  Periparus ,  ater),  the  blue  titmouse  (Parus,  or 
Cyanistes,  cxruleus),  the  marsh  titmouse  ( Paras  paluslris), 
and  the  crested  titmouse  ( Pams,  or  Lop/iophanes ,  cristatus). 
See  LONG-TAILED  TITMOUSE. 

ti'trate  (tl'trat ;  tTt'rat),  v.  t.  ;  ti'trat-ed  (tl'trat-Sd  ;  tTt'¬ 
rat-)  ;  ti'trat-ing  (ti'trat-Tng  ;  tTt'rat-).  [F.  titrer,  fr.  litre 
standard,  title.  See  title,  ».]  C/iem.  To  subject  to  ti¬ 
tration  ;  to  standardize  by  titration, 
ti'trate,  v.  i.  Chem.  To  practice  titration, 
ti-tra'tion  (ti-tra'shun  ;  tT-),  n.  Chem.  An  analytical  proc¬ 
ess  consisting  in  the  addition  of  a  liquid  in  measured  vol¬ 
ume  to  a  known  volume  of  another  liquid  or  to  a  known 
weight  of  some  substance,  till  a  certain  definite  effect,  usu¬ 


ally  a  change  of  color,  is  observed.  Thus,  the  strength  of 
au  alkaline  solution  may  be  determined  by  titration  against 
an  acid  solution  of  known  strength  or  against  a  known 
weight  of  acid,  with  the  use  of  some  indicator,  as  litmus,  to 
show  the  neutral  point.  See  indicator,  5. 
tit'ter  (tit'er),  v.  i.  ;  tit'teked  (-erd) ;  tit'ter-ing.  [Prob. 
of  imitative  origin.]  To  laugh  with  the  tongue  striking 
against  the  root  of  the  upper  teeth ;  to  laugh  with  re¬ 
straint,  or  without  much  noise,  as  in  affectation  or  em¬ 
barrassment  ;  to  giggle  ;  snicker. 

A  group  of  tittering  pages  ran  before.  Longfellow. 
tit'ter,  n.  A  restrained  laugh  ;  a  giggle  or  snicker, 
tit'ter-er,  n.  1.  One  who  titters,  or  giggles  ;  esp.,  oue  who 
titters  habitually. 

2  A  tattler.  Obs. 

tit'tle  (tit'T),  n.  [ME.  lit  el,  titil,  L.  lilulus  superscription, 
label,  title;  peril,  through  OF.  title  title,  F.  litre  title, 
mark  over  a  word  as  a  sign  of  abbreviation.  Cf.  title, 
tilde.]  1.  A  diacritical  mark  over  a  letter  or  word,  as 
to  indicate  contraction,  or  to  distinguish  it.  Cf.  tilde. 

2-  A  particle  ;  a  minute  part ;  a  jot. 

Every  tittle  of  this  prophecy  is  most  exactly  verified.  South. 
tlt'tle-tat'tlQ,  7i.  [A  reduplication  of  tattle .]  1.  Idle, 

trifling  talk,  esp.  gossip.  Arbuthnot. 

2.  Au  idle,  trifling  talker ;  a  gossip.  Rare.  Taller. 

tit'tle-tat'tle,  v.  i.  To  talk  idly  ;  to  prate  ;  gossip.  »S hak. 
tit'tup  (tTt'Qp),  v.  i. ;  -tuped  (-upt)  or  -TurrED  ;  -tup-ing 
or  -tup-ping.  To  behave  or  move  in  a  lively  or  restless  man¬ 
ner,  as  an  impatient  horse;  to  caper;  prance;  frisk.  Kipling. 
tit'tup,  7i.  Act  of  tittuping  ;  lively,  gay,  or  restless  be¬ 
havior  or  gait ;  a  prance  or  caper, 
tit'tup-y  (-T ),  a.  Also  tit'tup-py.  Given  to  tittuping ;  gay ; 
lively;  prancing;  also,  shaky;  unsteady. 
tit'U  ba'tion  (tTUu-ba'slmn),  n.  [L.  titubalio:  cf.  F.  ti- 
tubation.~\  Act  of  stumbling,  tottering,  rocking,  rolling, 
or  reeling ;  specif.,  Med.,  a  peculiar  staggering  gait  ob¬ 
served  in  spinal  and  cerebral  disturbances. 
tit'U-lar  (tlt[u-ldr),  a.  [L.  lilulus  title:  cf.  F.  titulaire. 
See  title.]  1.  Of,  pert,  to,  having,  or  bearing,  a  title ; 
related  to,  or  arising  from,  a  title;  as,  titular  honor. 

2.  Existing  in  title  or  name  only  ;  nominal ;  having  the 

title  to  an  office  or  dignity  without  discharging  its  appro¬ 
priate  duties  ;  as,  a  titular  prince.  Milton. 

3.  Eccl.  a  Conferring  a  title,  b  Designating  a  title,  or 
parish  church  at  Rome.  C  Pert,  to,  or  taking  the  name  of, 
a  title,  or  parish  church  at  Rome  ;  as,  a  cardinal  titular. 
titular  bishop,  R.  C.  Ch.,  a  bishop  who  bears  the  title  of  an 
extinct  see,  esp.  a  see  made  vacant  by  Mohammedan  con¬ 
quests  ; —  formerly  called  also  bishop  in  parlibusinfidelium 
(L.,  in  lands  of  the  infidels). 

tit'U-lar,  n.  1-  A  person  holding  a  title  of  office;  esp.,  one 
having  the  title  and  benefits  of  an  office  independently  of 
its  proper  obligations;  specif.,  Eccl.  Laic,  a  person  who  is 
entitled  to  enjoy  a  benefice  without  performing  its  duties  ; 
a  titulary. 

2.  a  Eccl.  An  incumbent  of  a  title.  See  title,  13  a. 
b  The  sacred  person  or  thing  from  which  a  church  derives 
its  title  or  name  ;  — a  wider  term  than  patron ,  which  can 
be  only  a  saint  or  an  angel. 

3.  Early  Scots  Law.  A  layman  having  aright  to  tithes, 
titular  of  the  tithes,  titular  of  erection.  =  lord  of  erection. 

tit'U  la-ry  (-la-rT),  a.  1.  Consisting  in  a  title  ;  titular. 

2.  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  arising  from,  a  title. 
tit'U-la-ry,  n.  ;  pi.  -ries  (-rlz).  [Cf.  titular.]  One  vested 
with  title  to  something,  as  a  benefice  ;  a  titular. 
ti'tU-lus  (tTt/u-lus),  ii.  ;  pi.  -li  (-11).  [L.J  1.  Eccl.  Antiq. 
An  explanatory  or  descriptive  inscription,  often  poetical, 
placed  under  a  picture,  or  in  other  positions  ;  a  title. 

2.  Law.  Title.  See  title,  6  &  12. 

Tit'yr-e-tu'  (tTt'er-e-tiP),  n.  One  of  a  class  of  street 
roisterers  or  brawlers  in  17th-century  London,  similar  to 
the  Mohocks.  They  were  young  blades  of  the  better  class, 
as  is  indicated  by  their  name,  which  is  taken  from  the 
first  line  of  Vergil’s  first  eclogue,  u  Tityre ,  ta  patula?  recu- 
bans  sub  tegmine  fagi  ”  (O  Tityrus,  thou  reclining  under 
the  shade  of  the  spreading  beech  tree).  Ohs. 
tiv'O-li  (tTv'o-lT),  7i.  [Prob.  fr.  Tivoli  in  Italy,  a  pleasure 
resort  not  far  from  Rome.]  A  game  resembling  bagatelle, 
played  on  a  special  oblong  board  or  table  (tivoli  board  or 
table),  which  has  a  curved  upper  end,  a  set  of  numbered 
compartments  at  the  lower  end,  side  alleys,  and  the  sur¬ 
face  studded  with  pins  and  sometimes  furnished  with 
numbered  depressions  or  cups. 

Tlin'kit  (tlTq'kTt),  n.  pi.  The  Indians  of  a  seafaring  group 
of  tribes  of  southern  Alaska  comprising  the  Koluschan 
stock  (which  see),  the  chief  tribes  being  the  Chilcat,  Sitka, 
Stikine,  and  Yakutat.  Previous  to  deterioration  from  contact 
with  the  whites  they  were  the  foremost  traders  of  the  northwest. 
They  built  substantial  houses  of  cedar  adorned  with  totem  poles, 
and  were  expert  stone  carvers  and  copper  workers.  Slavery, 
the  potlatch,  and  the  use  of  immense  labrets  were  characteristic. 
Many  now  work  in  the  salmon  industry, 
tme'sls  (t’me'sTs ;  me'sTs;  277),  n.  [L.,  fr.  Gr.  lyrjtn?  a 
cutting,  fr.  Tty.vei.v  to  cut.]  Gram.  Separation  of  parts  of 
a  compound  word  by  the  intervention  of  one  or  more  words, 
as  in  what  place  soever for  whatsoever  place. 


title  Insurance-  See  insurance. 

tl'tle  less,  a.  See -i. ess. 
title  letter.  Print.  Title  tvpe. 
tlt'lene  (tYt'len).  Vur.  of  tit- 
lino.  Local,  Eng. 
tit'ler  (-l?r),  n.  A  large  trun¬ 
cated  cone  of  refined  sugar, 
tit'ly.  •]*  T1TEI.Y. 
tit'mal.  tit'mall  (tYt'mdl),  n. 
The  blue  titmouse.  Local,  Eng. 
tlt'man  (mrtn),  v.  The  smallest 
pig  in  a  litter.  Dial.  LT.  S. 
Tit'marsh.  Mi'chael  An'ge-lo 
(ml'k£l  &n'j?-15  tYt'marsh).  A 
pseudonym  which  Thackeray 
used  for  some  years  in  tales,  es¬ 
says,  and  sketches  orig.  in  Fra¬ 
ser’s  Magazine.— Tit-marsh 'i-an 
(tYt-mar'shY-dn),  a. 
titmaae.  +  titmouse. 
Tit'mouse  .  Tit'tle-bat  .  In 
Samuel  Warren’s (1807-77)  “Ten 
Thousand  a  Year,’’a  vulgar  con¬ 
ceited  London  shop  clerk,  who 
through  unscrupulous  lawyers 
gets  a  large  estate.but  is  exposed 
and  becomes  insane, 
titmouse  walnut.  A  thin-shelled 
variety  of  the  common  walnut, 
tl'to-kl  (te't5-kU  ;  col  log.  tP-tO'- 
k5),  n.  [Maori.]  A  New  Zea¬ 
land  sapindaceous  tree  ( Alec - 


tri/on  c.rcelsiim). 

Ti'to  Me-le'ma  (te'tfi  mP-la'- 
mti).  In  Geo.  Eliot’s"  Romola,” 
a  very  beautiful  and  clever  but 
unprincipled  young  Greek,  the 
husband  of  Romola. 
titree(te).  Australasia.  a  =  Tl. 
b  A  misspelling  of  tea  tree. 
ti'-tiT  (te'tre'),  n.  A  misspell¬ 
ing  of  tea  tree.  Australasia. 
tit -tat' -to'  (ttt'tlt'tC'  ;  -too'), 
tit'  tat'  too  ' ,  tit'  tat'  toe  ' .  V  a  r  s . 
of  tick-tack-too. 
titte.  +  tit.  a  teat,  [tetter. I 
tit'ter  (tYt'Pr).  Dial.  Eng.  of [ 
tit'ter,  adv.  [See  tite  soon.] 
More  quickly  ;  sooner  ;  rather. 
Ohs.  or  Scot.' if  Dial.  Eng. 
tit'ter,  v.  i.  [See  teeter.]  1.  To 
wabble:  totter:  tremble;  vacil¬ 
late.  Ohs.  or  Dial. 

2.  To  seesaw.  See  tf.eter. 
tit-ter-a'tion  (tYt'Pr-a'shtfn),  n. 
A  state  or  fit  of  tittering,  or  gig¬ 
gling.  f Ref.  iS>). I 

tit'terd  (tYt'Prd).  Tittered.  | 
tit'ter-el  (tYt'Sr-2l),  n.  The 
whimbrel.  Local,  Eng. 
tit 'ter -tot' ter  (-tbt'Pr),  n.  if  v.i. 
[SeeTEETER.]  Teeter  :  seesaw. 
—  adv.  In  a  teetering  or  sway¬ 
ing  manner.  Both  Dial. 


tit'ter-y.  n.  Gin.  Ohs. 

Tit'ter-y-tu'.  +  Tityre-tu. 
tit'tie,  tit'ty  (tYt'Y  ;  Scot,  also 
t<?t'Y ),  w.  Sister; — an  infantile 
or  familiar  term.  Scot,  if  Dial. 
tittimouse.  +  titmouse. 
tit'ti-vate  (tlt'T-vat).  Var.  of 
titivate.  [of  tickle. I 

tit'tle  (tYt'’l ).  Dial.  Eng.  var.  | 
tit'tle,  v.  i.  [Cf.  tattle. 1  To 
whisper;  tattle;  gossip.  Obs.  or 
Scot,  if  Dial.  Eng. 
tit'tle-tat  (-bit';  -bit' ),n.  A  spe¬ 
cies  of  stickleback.  Dial.  Eng. 
tit'tler  (tYt'lSr),  or  tit'tle-tat' - 
tier,  n.  A  telltale  or  tittle-tattle 
Obs.  nr  Dial.  Eng.  [ling. I 
tit'tlin  (tlt'lYn).  Scot,  for  tit- | 
tit'tly.  +  titely. 
tit'ty  (tY'tY),  n.  [From  dial,  tit 
teat,  AS.  tit,  titt.  Cf.  teat.] 
Teat;  nipple;  breast.  Infantile. 
tit'ty.  Var.  of  tittie,  sister. 
Scot,  if  Dial.  [Obs.  or  DialA 
tit'ty-mouse'.  n.  A  titmouse.  | 
Tit'ty-rie.  =  Tityre-tu.  Obs. 
tit'u-bant  (tYt'fl-bdnt),  a.  [L. 
titubans,  -antis,  p.  pr.]  Stag¬ 
gering;  tottering.  Rare.  —  tit'- 
u-ban-cy  (-b^n-sY),  n.  Rare. 
tit'u-bate  (-bat),  i\  t.  [L.  titu- 
batus,p.  p.  of  titubare.]  R.  l.To 


stagger;  totter;  Obs.,  slammer. 

2.  To  rock  or  roll,  as  a  curved 
body  on  a  plane,  [person.  Obs.  I 
tit  u-la'do.  n.  [Sp.]  A  titled  | 
tit  u-lar'i-ty  (tYt'tl-lttr'Y-tY),  n 
Quality  or  state  oT  being  titular, 
tit'u-lar-ly,  adv.  of  titular. 
tit'uled  ( tYt'flld ),  a.  Having  a 
title.  Obs.  ~ 
tituler.  tittler. 

tit'np.  tit'up-py.  Vara,  of  tit¬ 
tup,  tittuppy.  [U. 

tit'-up  .  d.  A  tilt-up.  Local, | 
Ti'tu-rel'  (te'tdb-rtK),  n.  See 
Amfortas. 

Ti'tus  (tl'ti/s).  n.  [L.  7Vim  or 
Gr.  1  'to?.]  l.  Masc.  prop.  name. 
F.  Tite  (tet)  :  It..  Sp.,  &  I»g.  Tito 
(te'tO).  [New  Testament. 

2.  The  Epistle  to  Titus.  See| 
Ti'tus  An-dron'i  cub  (tT'tf/s  ttn- 
dr5n'Y-kus  ;  cf.  An  i» ron icus). 
In  Shakespeare's  pla.v  of  this 
name,  a  noble  Roman  general  in 
the  wars  against  the  Goths. 
Tlt'y-rus  (tYt'Y-rfis),  n.  [L., 
fr.  Gr.  T.rvpo<;.]  A  fortunate 
freedman  and  shepherd  in  Ver¬ 
gil’s  first  Eclogue  and  in  several 
of  the  others.  The  name  is  taken 
from  the  Greeks,  among  whom 


to  (too,  unemphatic,  tdb  ;  270),  prep.  [AS.  to ;  akin  to  OS. 
&  OFries.  to,  D.  toe,  G.  zu ,  OHG.  zuo,  zua,  zo,  Russ,  do, 
Ir.  &  Gael,  do,  OL.  -do,  -du,  as  in  endo,  mdu,  in,  Gr.  -6e, 
as  in  oiicaSe  homeward.  Cf.  too,  tattoo  a  beat  of  drums.] 
Primarily  to  denotes  the  relation  of  approach  and  arrival, 
making  its  governed  word  denote  the  terminus.  Hence  : 
1.  It  indicates  that  toward  which  there  is  movement  and 
at  which  there  is  arrival  ;  also,  that  toward  which  there  is 
movement,  tendency,  or  position,  without  arrival;  — op¬ 
posed  to  from  ;  as,  from  east  to  west. 

Stuy  with  us,  go  not  to  Wittenberg.  Shuk. 

She  stretched  her  urine  to  Heaven.  Dryilen. 


2.  Hence,  it  indicates  anything  regarded  as  a  terminal 
point  or  limit  in  the  direction  of  which,  or  as  far  ns  which, 
there  is  movement,  continuance,  action,  etc.  ;  as,  he  went 
to  law  about  it ;  she  remembered  it  to  her  dying  day ;  he 
rose  to  wealtli  and  honor  ;  they  came  to  the  last  man. 

Stand  dumb  and  speak  not  to  him.  Sha*. 

3.  In  various  extensions  of  its  primary  sense  to  connects 
transitive  verbs  with  their  remoter  or  indirect  object,  and 
adjectives,  nouns,  and  intransitive  or  passive  verbs  with  a 
following  noun  which  limits  their  action  or  application. 
Here  it  supplies  the  place  of  the  dative.  Its  sphere  verges 
upon  that  of  for,  but  it  contains  less  the  idea  of  design  or 
appropriation  ;  as,  these  remarks  were  addressed  to  a  large 
audience;  let  us  keep  this  seat  to  ourselves;  a  substance 
sweet  to  the  taste ;  duty  to  God  and  to  our  parents  ;  to  take 
a  dislike  to  spirituous  liquor.  In  various  obsolete  or  dialect 
uses  to  occurs  wherein  standard  usage  on,  against,  at,  icilh, 
are  now  preferred.  “  When  the  sun  was  to  rest.”  Chaucer. 

Numbers  were  crowded  to  death.  Clarendon. 

Fate  and  the  dooming  gods  are  deaf  to  tears.  Dryden. 

4.  With  the  infinitive,  to  had  originally  the  use  last  de¬ 
fined,  governing  the  Old  English  dative  infinitive  in  -enne 
as  a  verbal  noun,  and  connecting  it  as  indirect  object  with 
a  preceding  verb  or  adjective  ;  thus,  td  writenne,  to  or  for 
writing;  so  also  now',  ready  to  go,  i.  e.,  ready  unto  going  ; 
good  to  eat,  i.  e.,  good  for  eating ;  I  do  my  utmost  to  lead 
my  life  pleasantly,  i.  e.,  unto  the  leading  my  life  pleasantly. 
But  in  many  constructions,  esp.  those  in  which  the  in¬ 
finitive  is  subject,  object,  or  predicate  noun,  to  has  lost  its 
prepositional  force,  and  become  simply  the  sign  of  the  in¬ 
finitive  ;  thus,  I  love  to  learn,  i.  e.,  I  love  learning  ;  to  die 
for  one’s  country  is  noble,  i.  e.,the  dying  for  one’s  country. 
See  infinitive,  n.  The  infinitive  with  to  could  formerly 
be  governed  by  from  ;  as  in,  “  could  save  the  son  of  Thetis 
fiom  to  die  ”  ( Spenser) ;  also  by  for,  as  still  in  archaic, 
dialectic,  or  illiterate  speech.  “  What  went  ye  out  for  to 
see  ?  ”  Matt.  xi.  8.  In  colloquial  usage  to  often  stands  for, 
and  supplies,  an  infinitive  already  mentioned  ;  thus,  lie 
asks  me  to  come,  but  I  don’t  wish  to.  For  other  idiomatio 
uses  of  the  infinitive  with  to,  see  be,  1,  and  have,  4. 

5.  In  many  phrases,  and  in  many  connections,  to  has  a 
pregnant  meaning,  or  is  used  elliptically.  Thus,  it  denotes 
or  implies:  a  Effect;  end;  consequence;  as,  the  prince 
was  flattered  to  his  ruin  ;  he  engaged  in  a  w  ar  to  his  cost, 
b  Opposition  ;  antithesis  ;  as,  they  engaged  hand  to  hand. 

C  Accord  ;  adaptation  ;  as,  an  occupation  to  his  taste. 

He  to  God’s  image,  she  to  his  was  made.  Dryden. 
d  Comparison  ;  as,  three  is  to  nine  as  nine  is  to  twenty- 
seven  ;  it  is  ten  to  one  that  you  will  offend  him. 

All  that  they  did  was  piety  to  this  B.  Jonson. 
e  Addition  ;  union;  accumulation. 

Wisdom  lie  has.  and  to  his  wisdom,  courage.  Denham. 
f  Appurtenance  ;  belonging ;  as,  a  kite  with  a  tail  to  it ; 
brother  to  the  king,  g  Accompaniment ;  as,  she  sang  to 
his  guitar  ;  they  danced  to  the  music  of  a  piano,  h  Char¬ 
acter  ;  condition  of  being ;  purpose  subserved  or  office 
filled  ;  as,  he  had  a  king  to  his  father.  Archaic. 

Sagittarius  forBOth  men  seggen  [call]  it  to  name.  Wars  of  Alex. 
to,  adv.  1.  Forward  ;  on  ;  — sometimes  as  a  command. 

To,  Achilles  !  to,  Ajax  !  to  !  Shak. 

2.  To  the  matter  or  business  in  hand  ;  as,  we  were  hungry 
and  fell  to  with  a  will. 

3.  To  or  at  the  normal  position  ;  as,  put  to  the  door,  i.  e., 
shut  it ;  w  ith  the  w  rong  end  to  ;  also,  esp.  in  the  nautical 
expressions,  heave  to,  come  to,  to  a  certain  position. 

to  and  again,  to  and  fro.  Rare.— to  and  fro,  forward  and  back. 
—  to  and  to,  backwards  and  forw  aids  ;  to  and  fro.  Ohs . 
to-  (too-;  tdo- ;  see  to,  prep.).  [AS.  to-  asunder  ;  akin  to 
G.  zer-,  and  peril,  to  Gr.  6u?-.]  An  intensive  prefix  used  in 
forming  compound  verbs,  and  often  implying  dissolution  or 
separation;  as  in  /o-beat,  to  beat  severely  or  thoroughly  ;  to - 
break,  to  break  utterly  or  in  pieces ;  to-go,  to  go  asunder  or 
apart,  to  disperse ;  fo-liew,  to  hew  in  pieces;  /o-reud,  to- 
tear,  etc.  Ohs.,  exc.  in  ail  to,  under  all,  adv. 

The  reference  “  See  to-”  is  sometimes  gfiven  as  the 
only  definition  of  a  word  beginning  in  to-,  if  its  meaning 
can  readily  be  gathered  from  the  definitions  of  the  prefix 
and  the  root  word, 
toad  (tod),  7i.  [ME.  tode ,  tade,  AS. 
tddie,  tddige ;  of  unknown  origin. 

Cf.  tadpole.]  Any  of  numerous: 
tailless  leaping  amphibians  of  the  \ 
genus  Bufo  and  other  more  or  less 
nearly  allied  genera,  esp.  those  of  'tT31 
the  family  Bufonid«\  Like  frog  2 
(which  see),  the  term  toad  is  not  European  Toad  ( Bufo 
a  definitely  limited  one,  and  there  vulgaris \ 


it  was  a  common  shepherd’s 

name.  In  Vergil  he  represents 
the  poet  himself,  who  is  thus 
designated  also  bv  Propertius. 
Chaucer  is  commemorated  un¬ 
der  this  name  by  Spenser. 
Tit'y-ua  (tlt'Y-us),  u.  [L.  Tity- 
os,  Gr.  Titvo^J  Gr.  Myth.  A 
giant,  son  of  Gsra  or  of  Zeus, 
who  for  offering  violence  to  Le- 
to  was  slain  by  her  son  Apollo. 
In  Hades  lie  lies  prone  while  two 
vultures  gnaw  his  liver. 

Ti'u  (te'ob),  w.  [AS.  Txw.  See 
Tuesday.)  =  Tyr. 
tiv'er  ( tYv'gr),  u.  [AS.  tea  for.'] 
Red  ocher.  Ohs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 

—  t.  To  mark  (sheep)  with 
red  ocher.  Dial.  Eng. 

tiv'y  (-Y),  adv.  [Cf.  tantivy.] 
With  speed;  quickly  ;  —  a 
huntsman’s  word  or  cry. 

Tiw  (te'oo).  Var.  of  Tiu. 
tixt.  +  text. 

ti'za  (te'zdQ,  n.  [Sp.  in  Peru, 
fr.  Quichun  t'isa  to  card  wool  ; 

—  from  its  fibrous  appearance.] 
The  mineral  ulexite. 
Tl'zi-An-esque'  (te'tsY-dn-^sk'). 
Var.  of  Titianesquk. 

Ti'zite  (tl'zlt).  Bib. 


Ti-zo'na  (tC-th5'na;  2G8),  u. 
[Sp.J  A  favorite  sword  of  the 
Cid.  [See  Jewish  calendar. I 
Tiz'ri  (tTz're).  Var.  of  Tish  it  i . | 
tiz-win'  (tls-wen').  Var.  of  tis- 
win.  [sick.  Obs.  or  DialA 
tlz'zlck  (tYz'lk).  Var.ofTis- 
ttz'zy  (tYz'Y),  n.  Corrupt,  of 
teston,  sixpence.  Slang,  Eng. 
Tl.  Ahbr.  Ch  em .  [without  peri¬ 
od.  Tl].  Thallium, 
tla'co  (tla'kO),  tlac  (tliik),  n. 
[Mex.  tlaco  half,  ns  it  was  half 
of  a  cuartilla.]  See  coin. 

Tla  pal-lan'  (tln'niil-yiin'),  n. 
[Mex.  tlajialli  color/anvthing 
painted.]  See  Quetzalcoatl. 
Tlin'git  (tlYq'gYt).  Var.  of 
Tlinkit. 

T.L.  0.  Abbr.  Marine  Ins.  Total 
loss  only,  [riod,  7ml.  Thulium.  I 
Tm ■  Abbr. Chem.  [Without  ue-| 
T.  M.  Ahbr.  True  mean  (value), 
tme'ma  (t’me'md  ;  me'md),n.; 
pi.  -.mata  (-ma-td).  [Gr.  t /xr^xa.] 
A  segment ;  a  section, 
to.  +  toe;  too;  /oo£,pret. ;  two. 
to,  conj.  Until  ;  till  Obs.  or  lr. 
to(t5),  n.  [Jap.l  See  measure 
T- O.,o/  t.  o.  Abbr.  Telegraph 
office  ;  turn  over. 


ale,  senate,  efire,  ftm,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofa ;  eve,  event,  find,  recent,  maker ;  ice,  ill ;  old,  obey,  orb,  5dd,  sSft,  connect ;  use,  unite,  urn,  iip,  circus,  menu ; 

U  Foreign  Word.  +  Obsolete  Variant  of.  +  combined  with,  ■■equals* 


TOADBACK 


21G5 


TODDLE 


are  many  amphibians  to  which  either  name  is  applied. 
The  typical  toads  are  generally  terrestrial  in  their  habits, 
except  during  the  breeding  season,  when  they  seek  the 
water.  They  have  a  short,  squat  body,  comparatively  weak 
hind  legs,  and  are  covered  with  a  rough  warty  skin  in 
which  are  glands  that  secrete  an  acrid  fluid.  Most  of  the 
species  burrow  beneath  the  earth  in  the  daytime  and  come 
forth  to  feed  at  night.  They  eat  insects,  worms,  slugs,  etc., 
and  are  hence  most  useful  to  man.  The  young,  which  hatch 
as  tadpoles,  attain  the  adult  form  within  a  few  weeks.  The 
natterjack  and  the  common  toad  ( Bu fo  vulgaris)  are  famil¬ 
iar  European  species.  The  common  species  of  the  eastern 
United  States  is  B.  americanus.  Cf.  aqua  toad. 
toad'back'  (tod'bSk/),  a.  Arch.  Having  a  section  of  three- 
lobed  shape  with  one  of  the  lobes  uppermost,  giving  a 
fancied  resemblance  to  the  back  of  a  toad  ;  as,  a  toadback 
handrail  for  a  staircase.  —  n.  Arch.  A  toadback  rail,  etc. 
toad  bug.  Any  of  several  small  predaceous  hemipterous 
insects  constituting  the  family  Galgulid®,  having  a  short, 
broad,  flat  body  and  projecting  eyes.  The  common  Ameri¬ 
can  species  is  Oalgulus  oculatu.s. 
toad'eat'  (t5d'et/),  v.  t.  <0  i.  To  toady.  Bare. 
toad'eat  er  (-et'er),^.  [For  sense  1,  cf.  the  French  equiva¬ 
lent  tin  avaleur  de  couleuvres.  Cf.  toady.]  1.  A  mounte¬ 
bank’s  boy  or  assistant  who  ate,  or  pretended  to  eat,  toads 
(popularly  supposed  to  be  poisonous),  so  that  his  master 
might  show  his  skill  in  expelling  the  poison. 

2.  A  fawning  obsequious  parasite  ;  a  toady.  Dickens. 
toad'fish'  (-fish'),  n.  a  Any  of  certain  marine  fishes  with 
jugular  ventral  fins,  a  large  thick  head  and  a  wide  mouth, 
constituting  the  family  Batrachoididm,  syn.  Batrachidse , 
and  suborder  Haplodoci.  They  are  seldom  eaten.  Opstmus 


6  Toadfi6h  (Opsanus  tan). 


tau  is  the  common  species  along  the  American  Atlantic 
coast.  O.pardus  is  a  spotted  species  of  the  Gulf  coast. 
Cf.  midshipman,  2.  b  A  frogfish.  c  A  swellfish. 
toad'flax'  (tod'flftks'),  n.  a  A  common  European  scrophu- 
lariaceous  plant  ( Linaria  linnria ),  widely  naturalized  as  a 
weed  in  the  United  States.  It  has  showy  yellow  and 
orange  flowers,  whence  it  is  also  called  butter  and  eggs , 
flaxweed ,  ramsted ,  etc.  b  Hence,  by  extension,  any  other 
species  of  Linaria .  c  With  qualifying  adjective,  any  of 
various  other  plants  ;  as,  bastard  toadflax. 
toad'flow'er  (-flou'er),  n.  An  African  asclepiadaceous 
plant  (Stapetia  bufonia)  with  curiously  variegated  flowers, 
toad  lily,  a  A  handsome  liliaceous  plant  of  Japan  and 
China  ( Compsoa  hirta)  having  the  perianth  delicately 
spotted  within,  b  The  white  water  lily.  U.  S.  c  The 
cultivated  liliaceous  plant  Fritillaria  pyrenaica. 
toad  orchis.  A  tropical  African  epiphytic  orchid  (Alega- 
clinium  bufo ),  cultivated  for  its  purple-spotted  flowers, 
toad  rush.  A  low-growing  kind  of  rush  ( Juncus  bufonius). 
toad’s'-eye',  toad’s'-eye'  tin  (tod/'!').  A  variety  of 
cassiterite  or  tinstone;  — so  called  from  its  appearance. 
toad'stone/  (tod'storF),  n.  A  bufonite  or  other  petrifac¬ 
tion,  stone,  or  similar  object,  popularly  supposed  to  have 
formed  in  the  head  or  body  of  a  toad.  They  were  formerly 
often  worn  as  charms,  antidotes  to  poison,  etc. 
toad'stOoT  (-stool'),  n.  Any  of  various  agaricaceous  fungi 
having  an  umbrella-shaped  cap  or  pileus ;  a  mushroom, 
esp.  (in  popular  usage)  one’of  the  poisonous  varieties.  The 
name  is  sometimes  extended  to  other  large  fleshy  fungi, 
as  the  morels,  puffballs,  etc.  See  mushroom,  1. 
toad'y  (tod'T),  n.  ;  pi.  toadies  (-Tz).  [From  toad;  cf. 
toadeater.]  1.  One  who  truckles  to  the  rich  or  powerful 
for  the  sake  of  gain  or  favor  ;  a  sycophant ;  toadeater. 

2.  A  coarse  rustic  woman.  Rare.  Scott. 

toad'y  (tod'T),  v.  t.  dr  i.  ;  toad'ied  (-Td) ;  toad'y-ing.  To 
play  the  toady  (to);  to  fawn  (upon)  with  sycophancy, 
to'-and-fro'  (too'dnd-fro'),  a.  Forward  and  backward, 
to'— and— Iro',  n.  1.  Alternately  forward  and  backward  mo¬ 
tion  or  movement.  “  A  fever  of  to-and-fro."  W.  E.  Henley. 
2.  A  bandying  of  words  or  questions;  a  discussion.  Obs. 


toast  (tost),  v.  t.;  toast'ed  ;  toast'ing.  [OF.  foster  to  roast, 
toast,  fr.  L.  lorrcrc ,  tost um,  to  parch,  roast.  See  torrid.] 

1.  To  dry  and  brown  by  the  heat  of  a  lire;  as,  to  toast  bread. 

2.  To  warm  thoroughly  ;  as,  to  to<ist  the  feet. 

3.  To  propose  or  drink  to  as  a  toast;  to  drink  to  the 
health  or  in  honor  of ;  as,  to  toast  a  belle  ;  to  toast  the  flag. 

toast,  v.  i.  1.  To  become  dry  and  brown  with  heat. 

2.  To  get  thoroughly  warm  at  a  fire. 

3.  To  drink  toasts  ;  to  propose  a  toast. 

toast,  n.  [OF.  tostee  toasted  bread.  See  toast,  v.] 

1.  Sliced  bread  dried  and  browned  before  or  over  a  fire  ; 
also,  a  kind  of  food  prepared  by  putting  slices  of  toasted 
bread  into  milk,  gravy,  drinks,  etc. 

2.  A  slice  or  piece  of  toast.  Obs.  or  R. 

3.  A  woman  in  honor  of  whom  persons  or  a  company  are  in¬ 
vited  to  drink  or  whose  health  is  often  drunk; —  so  called  be¬ 
cause  toasts  were  formerly  put  into  the  liquor,  as  a  delicacv. 

[Her]  daughter  waB  withiu  half  a  year  of  being  a  toast.  Steele. 

4.  a  Any  person  whose  health  is  drunk,  or  anything  in 
honor  of  which  persons  drink  ;  a  sentiment  that  is  drunk 
to,  as  “The  land  we  live  in,”  etc.  b  The  act  of  proposing, 
or  of  drinking  in  honor  of,  such  a  toast. 

6.  A  hard  drinker  ;  a  “  soaker.”  Obs.  &  R. 
toast'er  (tos'ter),  n.  1.  One  that  toasts  ;  specif.,  any  of 
various  kitchen  utensils  for  toasting  bread,  cheese,  etc. 

2.  A  thing  suitable  for  toasting.  Colloq.  Rare. 
toast'ing  fork,  a  A  long-handled  fork  on  which  to  toast 
bread,  etc.  b  A  sword.  Humorous. 


toast'mas  ter  (tost'msWter  ;  cf.  master),  n.  At  a  public 
banquet,  or  the  like,  one  who  presides  and  announces  the 
toasts,  or  one  appointed  to  propose  the  toasts, 
to-bae'eo  (to-bak'o),  n.  [*Sp. 
tabaco,  fr.  the  Indian  tabaco 
the  tube  or  pipe  in  which  the 
Caribs  smoked  this  plant. 

Some  derive  the  word  from 
Tabaco,  a  province  of  Yuca¬ 
tan,  where  it  was  said  to  be 
first  found  by  the  Spaniards; 
others  from  the  island  of 
Tobago ,  one  of  the  Carib- 
bees.  But  these  derivations 
are  very  doubtful.]  1.  a 
Any  solanaceous  plant  of 
the  genus  Nicotiana,  esp. 
of  the  various  species  culti¬ 
vated  for  their  leaves,  the 
most  common  being  N. 
tabacum ,  of  South  American 
origin,  but  no  longer  known 
in  the  wild  state.  It  is  a 
tall  annual  with  ample  ovate 
or  lanceolate  leaves  and 
white  or  pink  tubular  flow¬ 
ers.  b  Collectively,  a  crop 
of  this  plant,  wrhether  growing  or  harvested  and  cured. 

2.  The  leaves  of  this  plant,  prepared  by  drying  and  vari¬ 
ous  manufacturing  processes,  and  used  either  for  smoking 
or  chewing,  or  as  snuff.  Tobacco  is  grown  in  many  parts 
of  the  world,  the  finest,  Vuelta  tobaccOj  in  a  limited  area 
of  western  Cuba.  In  ordinary  cultivation,  the  leaves  are 
dried,  either  separately  or  on  the  stalk,  tied  in  bundles 
(hands)  and  placed  in  heaps  (bulks)  to  induce  fermentation 
through  their  enzymes,  which  develops  the  aromas  and 
flavors.  The  active  properties  of  tobacco  are  due  chiefly  to 
nicotine.  Tobacco  was  introduced  into  the  Old  Worla  by 
a  Spanish  physician,  in  1558.  Lane,  first  governor  of  Vir¬ 
ginia,  and  Sir  Francis  Drake  brought  to  England  in  1586 
the  materials  and  implements  of  tobacco  smoking,  which 
they  gave  to  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  through  whose  influence 
the  habit  became  fashionable. 

3-  With  qualifying  adjective  or  attributive,  any  of  vari¬ 
ous  other  plants  used  like,  or  remotely  resembling,  tobacco; 
as,  Indian  tobacco ,  mountain  tobacco,  etc. 
tobacco  box.  a  Aliy  of  several  fresh-water  sunfislies. 

Local,  (J.  S.  b  Also  tobacco-box  skate.  See  1st  skate. 
tobacco  bug.  A  small  hemipterous  insect  (Dicyphus  mini¬ 
mus)  that  sucks  the  sap  of  tobacco  and  causes  the  leaves 
to  wilt  and  turn  yellow. 

tobacco  heart.  Med.  A  functional  disorder  of  the  heart, 
characterized  by  irritable  or  intermitting  action,  due  to 
excessive  use  of  tobacco. 


Tobacco  Plant.  1  Flowering 
Stem  and  Leaves,  reduced  ;  2 
Detached  Flower  (A). 


tO-bac'CO-nist(t$-b5k'o-nT8t),  n.  1.  A  dealer  in  tobacco  ; 

also,  a  manufacturer 
of  tobacco. 

2.  A  smoker  of  tobac¬ 
co.  Obs. 

tobacco  worm,  or  to- 
bacco  hornworm 

Either  of  two  species 
of  large, green, oblique¬ 
ly  white-striped  cater-  ,  ...  ,  4. 

pillars  with  a  hornlike  tobacco  V\  orm  ( Phlegethontius 
process  near  the  pos-  qumquemaculatus). 

terior  end,  which  feed  on  the  tobacco  plant.  They  are  the 
larvae  of  the  hawk  moths  Phlegethontius  qumquemaculatus 
and  P.  sextus.  See  hawk  moth,  Illust. 
to-bog'gan  (to-b5g'an),  n.  [Corrupt,  of  American  Indian 
(A)gonquian)  odaba- 
gan  a  sled  ;  cf.  Micmac 
tobdgun  a  sleigh,  car¬ 
riage,  tobakunaskw  a 
hand  sled,  toboggan. 

Cf.  fung.]  1.  A  kind 
of  long,  flat-bottomed, 


Toboggan. 


light  sled  made  of  a  thin  board  or  boards  curved  up  at  one 
end,  usually  having  low  handrails  at  the  sides.  It  is  used 
for  coasting,  traveling,  or  transportation  on  snow  or  ice. 
2.  A  light  low  coasting  sled  with  runners,  such  as  are  used 
in  Switzerland  ;  —  so  used  by  travelers, 
to-bog'gan,  v.  i. ;  to-bog'ganed  (-find);  to-bog'gan-ing. 
To  coast  on  a  toboggan  ;  to  slide  rapidly  like  a  toboggan, 
toboggan  slide.  A  slide  for  coasting  on  toboggans,  usually 
a  steep  wooden  ice-covered  chute, 
to'by  (to'bT),  n.  ;  pi.  -bies  (-biz).  [Perh. 
from  the  proper  name.]  A  small  jug, 
pitcher,  or  mug,  generally  used  for  ale, 
shaped  somew  hat  like  a  stout  man,  with 
a  cocked  hat  forming  the  brim, 
to'by,  n.  A  kind  of  inferior,  long,  slender 
cigar,  tapered  at  one  end.  Local,  U.  S. 
to'by-man(to'bT-nmn),n.;/)/.  -men (-men). 

A  highwayman.  Cant  or  Slang. 

II  toc-ca'ta  (tok-ka'ta),  n.  [It.,  fr.  loccare 
to  touch.  See  touch.]  Music.  An  old 
form  of  piece  for  the  organ  or  harpsi¬ 
chord,  somewhat  in  the  free  and  brilliant  rIoby. 
style  of  the  prelude,  fantasia,  or  capriccio,  and  in  late  ex¬ 
amples  often  showily  complicated  and  contrapuntal. 

II  toc  ca  tel'la  (tok'ka-tSl'lii)  )  n.  [It.]  Music.  A  short 
II  tOC  ca-tFna  (t^k'ka-te'na)  j  or  simple  toccata, 
to'co  (to'ko),  n.  [Cf.  toucan.]  A  large  South  American 
toucan  ( Ramphastos  loco).  It,  is  chiefly  black,  with  the 
rump  and  throat  white,  the  latter  tinged  with  yellow  and 
bordered  with  red,  and  the  under  tail  coverts  crimson, 
to  col'o-gy  (to-k5l'o-jT),  77.  Also  tokology.  [Gr.  to*  s  a 
birth  -f-  -logy. J  The  science  of  obstetrics,  or  midw  ifery, 
toc'sin  (tbk'.stn),  72.  [F.,  fr.  Pr.  tocar  to  touch,  strike 

(akin  to  F.  toucher)  -f-  senh  bell  (akin  to  OF.  sein  bell), 
LL.  signuni,  fr.  L.  signum  a  sign,  signal.  See  touch; 
sign.]  1.  An  alarm  bell,  or  the  ringing  of  a  bell  for  the 
purpose  of  alarm  ;  any  warning  signal. 


The  loud  tocsin  tolled  their  last  alarm.  Camjibell. 
2  A  kind  of  military  drum  for  sounding  a  tocsin.  Obs. 
tod  (t5d),  72.  [Akin  to  D.  tvdde  a  rag,  G.  zotte  shag,  rag,  a 
tuft  of  hair,  I  cel.  toddi  a  piece  of  a  tiling,  a  tod  of  wool.] 

1.  A  bush  ;  a  thick  shrub  ;  a  bushy  clump.  Spenser. 

2.  An  old  weight  for  wool,  usually  28  pounds. 

3.  A  fox  ;  —  probably  so  named  from  its  bushy  tail.  Hence, 
a  crafty  person. 

Take  care  of  the  old  tod ;  he  means  mischief.  Stevejison. 

4.  A  heap  or  bundle.  Dial.  Eng. 

To'da  (to'dd),  n.  One  of  a  pastoral  people  of  the  Nilgiri 
Hills,  Hindustan,  distinguished  by  their  fine  physique, 
regular  features,  light  complexion,  and  tall  stature.  They 
are  indolent,  but  brave  They  speak  a  Dravidinn  tongue,  and  are 
usually  classed  as  Dravidians,  but  sometimes  as  Caucasians, 
to-day'  (too-da'),  adv.  [AS.  Id  ditge.  See  to ,prep.  ;  day.] 

1.  On  or  for  this  day ;  on  the  present  day. 

2.  At  the  present  time ;  nowadays. 

to-day',  7?.  The  present  day  ;  also,  the  present  time  or  age. 
tod'dle  (tbd'T),  v.  i.;  -dled  (-’Id) ;  -dung  (-ling).  [Akin 
to  tot  tie,  toller.']  To  walk  with  short  tottering  steps,  as  a 
child. 


toad  grass.  The  toad  rush, 
toad'nead'  (tSd'hftd'),  n.  The 
golden  plover.  Mass. 
toad'-in-the-hole',  n.  Cookery. 
A  dish  of  meat  baked  or  fried  in 
a  batter.  —  ric®  toad-in-a-hole,  a 
dish  of  sliced  apples  in  a  baked 
rice  pudding, 
toad'ish,  a.  Like  a  toad, 
toad 'let,  n.  See  -  let. 
toad'ling.  n.  See  -u  no. 
toad'pipe',  or  -pipes7,  n.  Any 
of  various  horsetails.  Dial.  Eng. 
toad’s'-back',  n.  A  toadback. 
toad  snatcher.  The  reed  bunt¬ 
ing.  Local,  Eng.  [1  at- 1 

toad  spittle  =  cuckoo  rpit,| 
toad'-spotted,  a.  Spotted  like 
a  toad  ;  hence,  tainted  and  pol¬ 
luted,  as  the  toad  was  formerly 
believed  to  be  with  venom  ;  very 
infamous.  Obs.  or  Archaic. 
toad'stone',  n.  Greenstone:  — 
so  called  locally  in  Derbyshire, 
Eng.,  and  said  to  he  derived 
from  the  German  todter  stein , 
meaning  • lead  stone,  that  is, 
stone  which  contains  no  ores, 
toad'y  (t<5d'T),  a.  Like  a  toad; 
ugly  and  repulsive  ;  hideous, 
toad'y  ish.  a.  See-isH. 
toad'y-ism  (-Tz’m ),  n.  See-iSM. 
To'ah  (t6'«).  Bih. 
toan'er  (tdn'?r;  tfi'an-Sr).  Var. 
of  toner.  Dial.  Eng. 
toar  (tbr),  n.  Long,  coarse  grass 
left  on  pastures  throughout  the 
winter.  Dial.  Eng. 

to'ard('/m/.to'«d).to'art(-«t). 

Ohs.  or  dial.  Eng.  of  toward. 
toasting  iron.  =toastino 
fork  a  .V  b.  [er‘s  plane.! 

toat  (tot),  n.  Handle  of  a  join- 1 
toat  d*  toot,  stand  out. 
toate.  *f*  tote,  to  carrv. 
to'a-to'a  (tO'ii-to'ii ;  colloq.  t5'- 
d-16'u),  n.  IMaori.]  a  A  New 
Zealand  taxaceous  tree  ( Phi/l - 
loc/adn.t  glauca).  b  Tanekaha 
to  at'tler  (to-ftt'ier),  n.  Aphet- 


ic  for  teetotaler.  Dial.  Eng. 
to-ayens,  prep.  [to,  prep.  + 
agents,  ayens .J  Against.  Ohs. 
toaze.  d*  TOsE 

Tob  (t5b  ;  tob).  Bib.  [Tobit.  | 
Tob.  Ahbr.  Tobiah  ;  Tobias  ;  I 
To'ba  (td'ba),  w.  An  Indian  of 
a  powerful  and  savage  Guay- 
curan  tribe  of  the  Chaco  region 
of  northern  Argentina, 
to-bac'ca-na'li-an  (t  fi-b  ft  k 'a- 
na'lT-dn),  n.  [tobacco  4-  -ana- 
lian,  as  in  bacchanalian .]  A 
tobacco  smoker.  Humorous. 
tobaccian.  tobacchian.  n.  A 
smoker.  Obs.  [beetle.) 

tobacco  beetle.  The  cigarette | 
tobacco  camphor.  Nicotianin. 
tobacco  flea  beetle.  See  flea 
beetle.  [a  tobacco  worm.) 
tobacco  hawk  moth.  Adult  of  | 
tobacco  hornworm.  See  to¬ 
bacco  worm.  (worm.) 

tobacco  leaf  miner.  Thesplit-! 
tobacco  mildew.  A  disease  of 
growing  tobacco  often  very  de¬ 
structive  in  Australia  ;  also,  the 
mildew  fungus  ( Pcronospora 
hgosegami)  which  causes  it. 
to-bae'eo-ner.  w.  A  smoker. 
Obs.  [ing  tobacco.  05*.  | 

to  bae'eo-ning,  a-  V  n.  Smok-| 
to-bae'eo-nize.  t.  To  impreg¬ 
nate  or  saturate  with  tobacco  or 
tobacco  smoke. 

Tobacco  Parliament.  The  body 
of  friends  of  King  Frederick 
William  I.  of  Prussia  who  met 
with  him  evenings  and  dis¬ 
cussed  state  affairs  while  smok¬ 
ing  :  —  a  nickname, 
tobacco  pipe.  1.  A  pipe  used 
for  smoking  tobacco. 

2.  The  Indian  pipe, 
to-bac 'co-pipe  clay'.  Pipeclay, 
to-bac 'co-seed'  oil.  See  oil, 
Table  1. 

tobacco  thripa.  A  minute  thy- 
sanopterous  insect  often  injuri¬ 
ous  to  growing  tobacco.  The 


American  species  is  Euthrips 
nicofianse  ;  the  European  is 
Thrips  tabaci.  SeeTHRiPS. 
tobacco  tongs.  Metal  tongs  for 
taking  a  live  coal  from  a  fire  to 
light  a  tobacco  pipe, 
tobacco  white  fly.  An  aleyrodid 
insect  ( Aleyrot/es  tabaci)  very 
injurious  to  tobacco  in  Europe. 
Tob'-ad  o-ni'lah  (tBb'fid'o-uI'- 
jd  ;  tob'-).  Bib. 

To  ba'go  cane  (tfi-ba'gfi).  [Fr. 
'Tobago,  an  island  in  the  West 
Indies.]  See  Bactris. 
to-barst. pret.  of  to-burst.  Ohs. 
tob-a-sheer'.  Var.  of  ta ba¬ 
sh  eer. 

to-be'  (tdb-be'),  n.  That  which 
is  to  be  ;  the  future.  Bare. 
to-bear,  t\  t.  [AS.  toberan .]  To 
carry  olT  in  different  directions; 
to  separate.  Obs. 
to-beat,  v.  t.  [AS.  to-biatan .) 
See  TO-.  Obs.  [Obs. f 

to-bescratched,  p.  a.  See  to-.  | 
To-bi'a  (to-bl'd).  D.  Bih. 
Tobi'ah  (tfl-bl'd),  To-bi'as 
(t  6-b  T'd  s),  n.  [Heb.  TobigeVi. 
The  form  Tobias  is  fr.  L.  Tobias 
or  Gr.  Tw^ta?,  both  fr.  Heb.] 
1.  Lit.,  distinguished  of  Jeho¬ 
vah  masc.  prop.  name.  L. 
Tobias;  F.  Tobie  (to'be')  ;  It. 
Tot  da  (to-be'a)  ;  Sp.  Tobias  (Xb- 
be'iis)  ;  G.  &  I).  Tobias  (tO-be'- 
iis).  —  Dim.  Toby. 

2  In  form  Tobias.  Bih.  The 
son  of  Tobit  in  the  Book  of  'To- 
bit.  See  Asm  on  eur. 

To-bi'as  fish  (to-bT'as).  [See 
Asmodeus.J  A  sand  launce. 
to'bie.  Var.  of  toby. 

To'bie  (td'bT).  Bib.  [Bib. \ 
To-bi'el  (tC-bl'fl  ;  t5'bT-61).| 
to'bies  (tfi'bTz),  w.,  pi.  of  toby. 
To-bi'jah  (tu-bT'id).  Bib. 
to.-bilimp,  v.  t  [to.  prep.  -|-  be- 
lihiji.]  To  belong  to.  Obs. 
To'bin  bronze  (tb'bTn).  A  spe¬ 


cial  bronze,  stronger  than,  but 
not  so  tough  as,  manganese 
bronze.  It  is  little  affected 
chemically  by  salt  water,  and 
lienee  is  useful  in  marine  work. 
to'bine(to'bln),  w.  [Cf.  G.  to- 
bin,  D.  tabijn.  See  tabby.]  A 
stout  twilled  dress  silk. 

To'bin  tube  or  ventilator  A 
device  for  admitting  the  exter¬ 
nal  air  to  a  room  without  caus¬ 
ing  dangerous  drafts,  usually  a 
tube  with  an  adjustable  valve, 
entering  horizontally  and 
turned  upward  six  feet  or  more. 
To'bit  (td'bft),  n.  Bib.  1.  A 
pious  Jew  whose  story  is  related 
in  the  Book  of  Tobit. 

2.  The  Book  of  Tobit.  See  Old 
Test  am  ENT. 

to-bite.  r.  t.  See  to-.  Obs. 
to-blaister.  v.  i.  [Cf.  to-  ; 

BLUSTER,  BLAST.]  To  blow  fu- 
riously.  Obs. 

to-blast,  v.  t.  See  to-.  Obs. 
to-blow,  u.  t.  IAS.  tohldicnn.) 
Obs.  1.  To  blow  up  ;  inflate. 
2.  To  blow  about, 
to-bog'an.  Var.  of  toboggan. 
to-bog'gan  er,  to-bog'gan-ist, 
n.  Une  who  toboggans, 
to-bog'gin.  Var.  of  toboggan. 
to*bollen.  />.  a.  [to-  +  hollen.] 
Swollen  to  the  pointof  bursting; 
enraged.  Obs. 
to-bore.  a.  Native.  Obs. 
to-braid.  v.  t.  [  AS.  to-bregdan.] 
'To  pull  to  pieces  ;  to  jerk  apart; 
rend.  Obs.  [hurst.) 

to-brast-  Obs.  pret.  of  to-| 
to'-bread'  (too'brgd'),  n.  [to, 
prep.  +  bread.)  The  extra  loaf 
of  n  baker’s  dozen, 
to-break,  r.  t.  [AS.  to-brecan.] 
See  to-.  Obs. 

to-brede,  r.  t.  [AS.  tobrsedan.) 
'To  spread  out  ;  extend.  Obs. 
tobreke.  +  to-rRy.ak. 
to  brenne,  >■.  t.  [to-  +  brenne  to 
burn.]  To  kindle  ;  to  burn.  Obs. 


to-brest.  -f  to-burst. 
to-brise,  r.  t.  [AS.  tobrysan .] 
'To  crush  in  pieces.  Obs. 
to-briste.  ^  to-burst. 
to-britten.  r.  t.  [AS.  tobrytan  to 
break  in  pieces.]  Break  up.  Obs. 
to-brost.  Obs.  p.p.  of  to-bue  ak. 
to-bruised,  p.  a.  See  to-.  Obs. 
to-brutt®,  pret.  of  to-bkitten. 
Obs.  [violently.  Obs.\ 

to-bune.  r.  t.  To  strike  or  beat  I 
to-burst,  v.  t.  3,-  ».  [AS.  tober- 
stau .]  See  to-.  Obs. 

To'by  (to'bl),  n.  a  Dim.  of  To¬ 
biah,  Tobias,  b  Punch’s  dog 
in  a  Punch-and-Judy  show,  usu¬ 
ally  wearing  a  frill  with  bells  to 
frighten  the  Devil, 
to'by  (to'bT),  ii.  A  receptacle 
for  dyes. 

to'by.  ii.  Street;  way.— high 
toby,  highway  :  thoroughfare. 
Cant  or  Slang,  Eng. 

To'by.  Uncle.  See  Uncle  Toby. 
Toby  Belch,  Sir.  See  Belch, 
Sir  Toby.  [A  toby. | 

To'by,  or  To'by  Fill'pot',  jug.  | 
toe.  took,  pret.  &  p.  p. 
to'ca-lo'te  (to'k  a-1  o't  a),  n. 
(Prob.  of  Mex.  origin.]  A  Euro¬ 
pean  asteraceous  plant  ( Centau- 
rea  melitensis)  naturalized  in 
California.  [;>/.  SeeYuECHi.| 
To-cha'ri  (tO-ka'rl;  -ka'rt),  7*.| 
toche.  +  touch. 

To'chen  (to'kfn).  Bib. 
toch'er  (tOn'fr),  n.  [Gael. 
toc/iar,  tochradh.)  Marriage 
portion;  dot.  —  r.  t.  To  dower; 
dot.  Scot,  flf  Dial.  Eng. 
toch'er-less,  a.  See  -less. 
to-chew,  v.  t.  [AS.  toedowan.] 
See  to-.  Obs.  [To  rend.  Obs.  I 
to-chine,  v.  t.  [AS.  tocF/)o;<.]| 
to-chop.  v.  t.  See  to-.  Obs. 
tock  (tbk ),  n.  I  Guarani  tued 
the  toucan.]  An  African  horn- 
bill  of  the  genus  Lophoceros. 
tocken.  toe  kin.  +  token. 
tock'si-cate.  d*  toxicate. 


to-clatter,  v.  t.  Set-  to-.  Obs. 
to-clear,  adv.  Clearly.  Obs. 
to-cleave,  v.  t.  tf  i. ;  pret.  to- 
CLEF;  p-  p.  TO-CLOVE.  [AS. 
tocleofan.)  See  to-.  Obs. 
tocne.  d*  token. 
to'co  (tb'kdi.  7i.  A  flogging  or 
thrashing.  Slang,  Eng. 
toc'o  dy  na  mom'e-ter  (tbk'fi- 
dT'nti-niBm'e-tgr  ;  to'ko- ;  -dTn'- 
a-),  ii.  [Gr.  tokos  birth  +  dy¬ 
namometer.]  An  instrument  for 
measuring  the  force  of  uteri-ne 
puerperal  contractions, 
to-coraber.  r.  t.  (See  to-  ;  cum¬ 
ber.]  To  discomfit.  Obs. 
to-come'  (tdt>-kum'),7i.  (Cf.  AS. 
toci/me.]  1.  Arrival  or  approach; 
advent;  also,  encounter.  Obs. 
2.  The  future;  futurity.  Bare. 
to-come,  7*.  i.  (See  to.  prep. ; 
come.]  To  come  together;  to 
encounter  ;  to  arrive.  Obs. 
to-coming,  a.  n.  Coining ; 
future  Obs. 

to  co-ro'ro  (t  o'k  fi-r  5'r  5),  n. 
[From  the  native  name,  perh. 
through  Sp.  tocororo.]  A  Cuban 
trogon  ( Priotelus  t emu  urns) 
having  the  bill  serrated  and  the 
tail  concave  at  the  end. 
to-corve.  pret.  [AS.  toceorfan 
to  cut  in  two,  cut  to  pieces.] 
Slit  ;  ripped  up.  Ohs. 
to-crack,  v.  t.  See  to-.  Obs. 
to-cruBh,  17.  t.  See  to-.  Obs. 
to-cum.  d*  to-come. 
to-cus'so  (to-krtus'fl),  7?.  [Abys^ 
siniun  tokusso. ]  A  grass  ( Eleu- 
sine  tocussa)  cultivated  in  Abys¬ 
sinia  for  its  grain, 
to-cut.  r.  t.  See  to-.  Obs. 
to-eweme.  d*  to-queme. 
tod.  d*TOAn-  Jor  Dial.  Eng.  j 
tod.  r.  i.  To  weigh  a  tod.  06s.| 
tod.  a.  Toothed.  Obs. 
to-dash.  r.  t.  See  to-.  Obs. 
tod'der  (t5d'?r),  n.  Spawn. 
Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 


food,  fo~ot :  out,  oil ;  chair ;  go  ;  sing,  iijk  ;  then,  thin  ;  nature,  verdure  (250) ;  K=ch  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144) ;  boN  ;  yet ;  zh  —  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Guidz. 
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TOKEN 


tod'dle  (tBd'U),  n.  l.  Act  of  toddling;  a  toddling  gait 
or  a  walk  with  such  a  gait ;  also,  Colloq a  leisurely  walk; 
a  stroll. 

2.  A  toddler.  Rare. 

tod'dler  (ler),  n.  One  who  toddles;  esp.,  a  young  child, 
tod'dy  (-T),  n.  [Formed  from  Hind,  tain  juice  of  the  palmy¬ 
ra  tree,  popularly,  toddy,  fr.  tax  palmyra  tree,  Skr.  tala.] 

1.  The  fresh  or  fermented  sap  of  various  East  Indian  palms. 

2.  Amixtureof  spirit  and  hot  water  sweetened.  CLgrog,  1. 
to-do'  (td6-doo'),  7i.  [ to  -j-  do.  Cf.  ado.]  Bustle  ;  stir  ; 

commotion  ;  ado.  Colloq. 

There  was  a  great  flurry  and  to-do.  Thackeray. 
to'dy  (to'dT),  n. ;  pi.  todies  (-diz).  [Cf.  NL.  todus ,  F. 
todier,  L.  todus  a  kind  of  small  bird.] 
a  Any  of  several  tiny  nonpasserine  in¬ 
sectivorous  West  Indian  birds  consti¬ 
tuting  the  genus  Todus.  They  have  a 
long  flattened  bill  with  strong  rictal 
bristles.  They  nest  in  holes  in  banks. 

The  green  tody  ( Todus  todus)  of  Ja¬ 
maica,  which  is  green  with  a  crimson 
throat  and  whitish  under  parts,  is  the 
best-known.  The  todies  constitute  a 
subfamily,  To  di'nae  (to-dl'ne),  of  the 
Momotidse,  or  a  family,  To'di-ds  (to'- 
dl-de).  b  Usually  with  a  qualifying 
word, any  of  certain  other  small  bright- 
ly  colored  birds,  esp.  certain  American  Ureen  l oily  (Todus 
flycatchers.  Cf.  king  tody.  todus). 

toe  (to),  n.  [ME.  too ,  toa ,  AS.  td ,  take;  akin  to  D.  teen, 
G.  zehe,  OHG.  zelut,  I  cel.  td,  Sw.  td,  Dan.  taa;  orig.  un- 
cert.]  1.  One  of  the  terminal  members  or  digits  of  the 
foot.  In  man  and  most  other  bipeds  the  term  applies  to  a 
digit  of  a  hind  or  lower  limb  as  distinguished  from  the 
fingers  of  the  arm  or  fore  limb,  but  in  quadrupeds  generally 
to  a  digit  of  either  pair  of  limbs. 

2.  The  fore  part  or  end  of  the  foot ;  — opposed  to  heel . 

3.  Any  part  of  anything  worn  on,  or  attached  to,  the  foot, 
corresponding  to  the  toe  ;  as,  the  toe  of  a  boot,  skate. 

4.  Much,  a  A  journal  or  pivot  supported  in  a  footstep 
bearing,  b  A  lateral  projection  at  one  end,  or  between 
the  ends,  of  a  piece,  as  a  rod  or  bolt,  by  which  it  is  moved  ; 
a  projecting  arm,  actuated  by  a  cam,  on  the  valve-lifting 
rod  in  the  old  beam  pumping  engines,  c  A  projection 
from  the  periphery  of  a  revolving  piece,  acting  as  a  cam  to 
lift  another  piece. 

6.  A  thing  suggestive  of  a  man’s  toe  ;  as :  a  The  corner  of  a 
gunstock  which  is  lowermost  when  the  gun  is  in  firing  posi¬ 
tion.  b  Railroads.  (1)  The  space  between  the  wing  rails 
at  one  end  of  a  frog.  See  frog,  3,  Illust.  (2)  The  front 
end  of  a  frog  opposite  the  heel,  c  The  nose  of  a  golf  club, 
toe,  v.  t. ;  toed  (tod) ;  toe'ing.  1.  To  touch,  reach,  or 
drive  with  the  toes  ;  as,  to  toe  a  line  ;  to  toe  a  football. 

2-  Carp.  To  drive  slantingly  or  slant  (a  nail  or  the  like)  ; 
also,  to  clinch  or  fasten  by  or  with  nails  or  rods  so  driven. 

3.  To  furnish  with  a  toe  or  toes  ;  as,  to  toe  a  stocking, 
to  toe  the  mark,  to  touch  with  the  toes,  in  standing,  a  mark 
indicated  as  a  starting  or  standing  place,  or  the  like;  hence, 
Colloq.,  to  act  strictly  according  to  a  rule  or  standard; 
to  come  up  to  the  scratch  ;  to  stand  to  one’s  obligations, 
toe,  v.  i.  To  hold  or  carry  the  toes  (in  a  certain  way), 
to  toe  in  or  out,  to  turn  the  feet  in  such  a  way  that  the  toes 
of  either  foot  incline  toward,  or  away  from,  the  other, 
toe  clip.  1.  Far.  =  3d  clip,  2  a. 

2.  A  device  which  clasps  the  toe  of  the  shoe,  attached  to 
a  cycle  pedal  to  keep  the  rider’s  foot  from  slipping, 
toed  (tod),  a.  1.  Having  a  toe  or  toes;  —  chiefly  used  in 
composition,  as  in  narrow -toed,  iowr-toed. 

2.  Carp.  Driven  obliquely,  as  a  nail ;  also,  secured  by  di¬ 
agonal  or  oblique  nailing,  as  a  board, 
toe  drop.  Med.  A  morbid  condition  of 
foot  in  which  the  toe  is  depressed  and 
heel  elevated.  See  talipes. 
toe  hold.  Wrestling. 


A  hold  in  which  the 
aggressor  bends  back 
his  opponent’s  foot, 
toe'nail'  (to'naF),  n. 

1.  A  nail  of  a  toe. 

2.  Carp.  A  toed  nail.  Gotch’s  Toe  Hold. 

Toep'ler-Holtz'  ma  chine'  (tfip'ler-holts').  [After  A. 

Toepler  and  W.  Holtz,  German  inventors.]  Elec.  An  in¬ 
duction  machine  having  two  circular  glass  plates,  the  back 
one  being  fixed  and  having  on  its  back  field  plates  of  tin 
foil,  the  front  one  rotating  and  bearing  on  its  face  several 


small  disks  or  carriers  of  tin  foil.  The  collectors  are  con¬ 
nected  with  two  Leyden  jars,  which  act  as  accumulators, 
toff  (tof),  7?.  [Orig.  uncert.]  A  dandy  ;  swell.  Brit.  Slang. 
tof'fee,  toi'fy  (tSf'T),  n.  Tally.  Chiefly  Brit . 
to-fore'  (tdb-lor'),  to  lorn'  (to6-f6rn') ,  prep.  &  adv.  [AS. 
iojoran.  See  to,  prep.  ;  fore.]  Before.  Obs.  Shak. 
toft  (t8ft ;  205),  7i.  [ME.  toft  a  knoll ;  akin  to  LG.  toft  a 
hedged  field  near  a  house,  Ieel.  topt  a  green  knoll,  grassy 
place,  place  marked  out  for  a  house,  Dan.  toft.']  1.  A 
knoll  or  hill.  Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng.  Biers  Plowman. 

2.  A  homestead  or  messuage  ;  the  land  adjacent  and  be¬ 
longing  to  a  house  ;  also,  land  on  which  a  house  has  once 
stood.  Scot,  tfc  Dial.  Eng . 

3.  A  small  grove  of  trees.  Dial.  Eng. 
tO'fus  (to'fws),  n.  [L.,  tufa.]  Tophus. 

tog  (tog),  r.  t.  &  i. ;  togged  (togd);  tog'ging  (tSg'Tng).  To 
put  toggery  or  togs  on  ;  to  dress  ;  — usually  with  out,  im¬ 
plying  care,  or  the  like.  Slang. 
to'ga  (to'ga),  n. ;  pi.  E.  togas  (-gaz),  L. 
tog.e  (-je).  [L.,  akin  to  tegere  to  cover. 

See  thatch.]  Rom.  Antiq.  The  loose 
outer  garment  worn  by  citizens  ' 
appearing  in  public,  consisting 
single  broad  piece  of  cloth  of  a  s 
approaching  a  semicircle.  It 
was  of  undyed  wool,  except  the 
border  of  the  toga  prsetexta. 

II  to'ga  can'di-da  (k&n'di-du) 

[L.  Candida  white.  See  candid],  the 
white  toga  worn  by  candidates  for 
office.—  ||  t.  pic'taipi  k'td)  (L.  pi  eta  em¬ 
broidered],  a  toga  adorned  with  gold¬ 
en  stars,  worn  by  a  general  on  his  tri¬ 
umph,  a  magistrate  who  was  giving 
public  games,  a  consul  on  entering  of¬ 
fice  (in  imperial  times),  and  the  em¬ 
peror  on  festal  occasions.  —  II  t.  prae- 
tex'ta  (pre-tSks'ta)  [L.  praetexta  bor¬ 
dered  with  purple],  a  toga  with  a 
broad  purple  border,  worn  by  chil¬ 
dren,  magistrates,  persons  engaged 
in  sacred  rites,  and  in  late  times 
by  emperors.  — 1|  t.  pul 'la  or  sor'di-da 
(pul'd,  sbr'dl-dd)  [L.  pull  a dark  gray, 
sordida  soiled],  the  dark  gray  or  din¬ 
gy  toga  worn  by  the  lower  classes,  mourners,  and  accused 
persons.  —  ||  t.  vi-ri'lis  (vT-ri'lTs)  [L.  virilis  manly],  the  man¬ 
ly  toga :  the  common  toga,  assumed  by  boys  about  the 
end  of  tlieir  fourteenth  year, 
to'gaed  (to'gdd),  a.  Clad  in  or  as  in  a  toga, 
to'gat-od  (to'gat-ed),  a.  [L.  togatus,  fr.  toga  a  toga.]  To- 
gaed  ;  hence,  stately  ;  dignified. 

to-geth'er  (too-geth'er),  adv.  [ME.  togedere,  togidere,  AS. 
tdgsedere,  togwdre,  tdgadore  ;  to  to  -f-  gador  together.  See 
to,  prep. ;  gather.]  1.  In  company  or  association  with 
respect  to  place  or  time  ;  in  conjunction  ;  in  concert ;  as, 
to  live  together  ;  walk  together ;  to  make  war  together. 

2.  With  each  other  ;  mutually  ;  as,  to  fight  together. 

3.  In  or  into  union,  junction,  contact,  or  the  like;  as,  to 
fasten  or  mix  two  things  together;  the  foes  rushed  together. 

The  king  joined  humanity  and  policy  together.  Bacon. 

4.  In  uninterrupted  succession ;  without  intermission ; 
consecutively  ;  on  end;  as,  for  hours  together. 

together  with,  in  union  or  combination  with  ;  along  with. 

Take  the  had  together  with  the  good.  Dryden. 

tog'ger-y  (t5g'er-T),?t.  [Orig.  uncert.;  cf.  togaed,togated.] 
Clothes,  esp.  of  a  particular  kind  ;  dress.  Colloq. 
tog'gle  (-’1),  n.  Also  toggel.  [Orig.  uncert.  ;  cf.  tug.] 

1.  Nant.  A  pin  or  bolt  tapering  at  both  ends  with  a  groove 
around  its  middle,  fixed  transversely  in  an  eye  of  a  rope  or 
chain  to  be  secured  to  any  loop,  bight,  or  ring  ;  a  kind  of 
button  or  frog  capable  of  being  readily  engaged  and  disen¬ 
gaged  for  temporary  purposes. 

2.  Mach.  A  toggle  joint,  or  a  device  having  one. 
tog'gle,  v.  t. ;  -gled  (-’Id) ;  -gling (-ling),  a  To  fasten,  or 

furnish,  with  a  toggle,  b  To  fasten  as  if  with  a  toggle  or 
toggle  iron. 

toggle  Iron  or  harpoon.  Whaling.  A  harpoon  with  a 
pivoted  crosspiece  in  a  mortise  near  the  point  — 

to  pre-  -  -  -  aF 

vent  itU-^ — - rr,  — , - 

from  be-  ToS6’e  Iron- 

ing  drawn  out  when  an  animal  is  harpooned, 
toggle  joint.  Mach.  A  device  consisting  of  two  bars 
jointed  together  end  to  end  but  not  in  line,  so  that  when  a 


Toga. 


force  is  applied  to  the  knee  tending  to  straighten  the  ar¬ 


rangement,  the  parts  abutting  or 
jointed  to  the  ends  of  the  bars  will 
experience  an  endwise  pressure 
which  increases  indefinitely  as  the 
bars  approach  a  straight-line  posi¬ 
tion.  It  is  used  in  stone  crushers, 
the  double  wagon  brake,  some 
kinds  of  presses,  etc. 
togs  (togz),  71,  pi.  [See  toggery.] 
Clothes;  toggery;  as,  riding  togs. 
Colloq.  or  Slang. 


Toggle  -  joint  Wagon 


brake,  "a  Handwheel 
that  turns  Female  Screw 
h  for  raining  (or  lower- 
)  Male  Screw  c  to 


togt'-rider  (toKt'rid'er),  n.  [D. 
togt  or  tocht,  expedition,  journey, 
march.]  A  transport  rider;  esp.,  _  ^  .. 
a  man  who  buys  merchandise  in  apply  (or  release)  Brake 
town,  and  trades  upeountry  for  Bl00*8  d,  <1. 
local  products.  South  Africa.  —  togt'-rid  ing,  n.  &  a. 
toil  (toil),  7i.  [F.  (oiles,  pi.,  toils,  nets,  fr.  lode  cloth,  can¬ 

vas,  spider  web,  fr.  L.  tela  any  woven  stuff,  a  web,  fr. 
texere  to  weave.  See  text;  cf.  toilet.]  A  net  or  snare; 
any  thread,  web,  or  string  spread  for  taking  prey  ;  —  usu¬ 
ally  in  pi.  “  Toils  for  beasts.”  D7~yden. 

toil',  v.  t.  ;  toiled  (toild) ;  toil'ing.  [ME.  toilen  to  pull 
about,  to  toil  ;  prob.  fr.  OF.  tooillier,  toeillier ,  to  pull  or 
drag  about,  cause  to  roll  or  writhe,  to  make  dirty,  F. 
touiller  to  stir,  peril,  fr.  L.  tudiculure  to  stir;  cf.  L.  iudi- 
cula  a  small  machine  for  bruising  olives,  hides  a  mallet, 
hinder e  to  beat.  Cf.  obtuse,  stutter.]  1.  To  pull  about 
or  keep  pulling  about ;  to  tug  ;  rend.  Obs. 

2.  To  harass  or  weary  with  toil ;  to  overwork.  Obs. 

3.  To  work  on  ;  to  till  — often  with  out.  Obs. 

Places  well  toiled  and  husbanded.  Holland. 

4-  To  accomplish  by  toil  or  great  labor. 

( I]  toiled  out  my  uncouth  passage.  Milton. 

toil,  v.  i.  1.  To  exert  strength  with  pain  and  fatigue,  esp. 
of  the  body,  and  with  continued  effort ;  to  labor. 

2.  To  go  or  travel  with  toil  or  laborious  exertion. 

But  they,  while  their  companions  slept, 

Were  toiling  upward  in  the  night.  Longfellow. 

toil  (toil),  7i.  [ME.  toil  turmoil,  struggle  ;  cf.  OF.  tooil, 
toeil,  a  struggling,  a  writhing  or  wallowing,  distress.  See 
toil,  r.]  1.  Turmoil;  struggle;  broil;  tussle.  Obs. 

2.  Labor  with  pain  and  fatigue  ;  labor  that  oppresses  the 
body  or  mind,  esp.  the  body.  “  Servile  toil,”  Milton , 

3.  A  piece  of  toil ;  a  labor ;  a  laborious  task.  Rare. 

Ilow  monstrous  on  the  one  hand  their  toils.  Josiuh  Roy  re. 
Syn.  — Labor,  drudgery,  exertion,  occupation,  employ¬ 
ment,  task,  travail.  See  work. 
toil'er  (-er),  7i.  One  that  toils. 

toi'let  (toi'ISt),  7i.  [F.  toilette ,  dim.  of  toile  cloth.  See 

toil  a  net.]  1.  Obs.  or  R.  A  cloth  for  covering  or  putting 
around  something  ;  specif.  :  a  A  toilet  cover,  b  A  cloth 
put  over  the  shoulders  while  shaving  or  hairdressing  is 
being  done,  c  A  bag  to  put  night  clothes,  etc.,  in. 

2.  A  toilet  service  or  set.  Obs. 

3.  A  dressing  table. 

4.  Act  or  process  of  dressing,  esp.,  formerly,  of  dressing 
the  hair  ;  also,  that  which  is  arranged  in  dressing  ;  attire  ; 
dress ;  “get-up;”  also,  a  particular  costume;  as,  he 
made  a  careful  toilet ;  an  exhibition  of  toilets. 

5.  Surg.  The  systematic  cleansing  and  aseptic  dressing  of 
a  wound  after  an  operation. 

6.  A  toilet  room.  U.  S. 

toilet  powder*  A  fine  powder,  usually  with  soothing  or 
antiseptic  ingredients,  used  to  sprinkle  or  rub  over  the 
skin  of  the  body,  as  after  bathing,  usually  distinguished 
from  powder  used  as  a  cosmetic  for  the  face, 
toilet  water  A  perfumed  liquid  used  in  the  toilet,  as 
cologne  or  Florida  water. 

toil'ful  (toil'fdol),  a.  Full  of,  or  involving,  toil ;  laborious  ; 
toilsome  ;  as,  toilful  care.  —  toil'ful-ly,  adv. 
toil'some  (-sfim),  a.  Attended  with  toil  or  fatigue  ;  labori¬ 
ous  ;  wearisome.— toil'some-ly.  adv. — toil'some-ness,  71. 

Ii  toi  son'  (twa'zoN'),  v.  [F.]  A  sheep’s  fleece. 

II  toi  son'  d’or'  (dor')  [F.1,  lit.,  the  golden  fleece  ;  specif., 
the  order  of  the  Golden  Fleece  (which  see),  or  its  jewel. 
To-kay'  (to-ka'),  n.  [From  Tokay ,  Hungary.]  1.  A  rich 
sweet  grape  of  oval  shape  and  whitish  or  purplish  color. 

2.  A  rich,  sweet,  moderately  strong  wine  of  a  topaz  color, 
produced  in  the  vicinity  of  Tokay,  in  Hungary ;  also,  a 
similar  wine  produced  elsewhere. 

to'ken  (to'k’n),  7 1.  [ME.  loken,  taken,  AS  tdeen,  iacn;  akin 
to  OFries.  teken,  OS.  lekan,  D.  ieeken,  G.  zeichen,  OHG. 


toddy  bird.  Any  of  several  In¬ 
dian  birds,  esp.  certain  weaver 
birds  and  wood  swallows,  that 
feed  on  palm  juice.  [  Slang. I 

toddy  blossom.  Grog  blossom.  | 
toddy  cat.  A  palm  civet.  India. 
toddy  ladle.  The  American 
century  plant,  from  the  juice 
of  which  an  intoxicating  drink 
is  obtained.  See  Agave,  2. 
tod'dy-man,  n.  A  collector  or 
manufacturer  of  palm  toddy, 
toddy  palm.  =  wink  palm. 
toddy  stick.  A  Btiek  knobbed 
or  flattened  at  the  end,  used  in 
making  toddy, 
tode  4*  TOAD. 

tode(tfid),  n.  Logging.  A  rude 
sled  for  hauling  logs.  —  ?\  t.  Sf  i. 
To  haul  (logs)  with  a  tode. 
To'de-a  (to'dP-d  ;  trt-dc'd),  n. 
[NL.,  after  H.  .1.  Tode  (1733- 
17117),  German  botanist.]  Hot. 
A  genus  of  delicate  African 
and  Australasian  osmundaceous 
ferns  distinguished  from  Os- 
munda  by  having  the  sporangia 
on  the  under  side  of  the  leaf. 
Also  [7.  c.],  a  fern  of  this  genus, 
to^deal,  to-dele,  r.  t.  [AS.  to - 
dse fan.]  To  divide  :  separate  ; 
distribute  ;  distinguish.  Obs. 
to-dede,  pret.  of  to-don.  Obs. 
todei.  t  to-day. 
tnder.  4*totiikr.  [06s.  1 
toderer,  n.  A  term  of  abuse. | 
To'di  dse  (to'dY-de),  To  di'nae 
(to-dl'ne).  [NL.]  See  tody. 
todllt.  TODDLED, 
tod-low'rie  (tfid-lou'rY),  n.  [tod 
fox  -)-  Lowrie,  Lawrie,  a  name 

fiven  to  the  fox.l  1.  A  fox  or 
oxlike  person.  Scot.  [Eng.  | 

2.  A  bogy  or  bugbear.  Dial.  | 
to-don,  v.  t.;  pret.  to-dkde. 
[AS.  todon.]  To  divide.  Ohs. 
to-draw'  (t8-dr6'),  n.  [See  to, 
prep.;  draw.]  A  refuge  or 


shelter  Scot.  !f  Dial.  Eng. 
to-draw,  v.  t. ;  pret.  to-drowe. 
[See  TO-.]  Obs.  1.  To  pull  or 
tear  to  nieces. 

2.  To  draw  out  fully;  to  pro¬ 
tract  ;  to  postpone. 

3.  To  detract  ;  depreciate, 
to-drawing,  n.  Detraction.  Obs. 
to-drese,  i.  (AS.  to-drdosan.] 
'To  fall  away;  perish.  Obs. 
to-dreve,  v.  t.  [AS.  todrsefan.] 
'To  disperse.  Obs. 
to-drevedliche,  adv.  Desulto¬ 
rily.  Obs. 

to-drive.  v.  t. ;  pret.  to-drof. 
[AS.  todr%fan.]  Obs.  1.  To  drive 
asunder  or  away;  disperse. 

2.  To  hew  in  pieces  ;  shiver, 
to-droren,  y>.  />.  of  to-drese. 
to-drowe,  pret. of  to-draw.  Ohs 
tod’8'-tail/  (tSdz'tffl'),  n.  The 
common  club  moss.  Scot. 
tod  stove.  A  close  stove  adapted 
for  burning  small  round  wood, 
twigs,  etc.  lT.  S.  [tody.  | 
To'dua  (tC'dtfs),  »•  [NL.]  See| 
toe'-and-lieel',  a.  =  heel-and- 
toe,  a. 

toe  biter.  A  tadpole, 
toe  crack.  See  sand  crack. 
toe  hardy.  A  half-round  hardy. 
See  hardy,  Illust. 
toek.  Obs.  or  Scot.  Sc  dial.  Eng. 
var.  of  took,  pret.  of  take. 
toe'nail',  v.  t.  Carp.  To  clinch 
or  fasten  by  toed  nails;  to  toe. 
to-eode.  pret.  of  to-oo,  r.  i.  Ohs. 
toe  ring,  a  A  ring  worn  on  the 
toe.  b  A  ferrule,  or  a  heavy  ring, 
on  the  end  of  a  cant  hook, 
to'e-to  e(  td'r-td'P  ),n.  ( )f  ten  .less 
correctly,  to'i-to  i.  [Maori  toe. 
toe.)  Either  of  two  tall  reedlike 
grasses  ( Arvndn  conspicua,  A. 
fnlvida)  of  New  Zealand, 
to-even.  v.  i.  To  become,  or  be, 
equal.  Obs. 

toe  weight.  A  small  metal  knob 


attached  to  a  horse’s  hoof  to  togedere.  t  together. 
regulate  the  gait.  toge'man  (tdg'mdn),  n.  A  coat 

to-fall,  r.  i.  [AS.  tofeallan.]  To  nr  cloak.  Obs. 
fall  in  pieces  ;  to  perish.  Obs.  ;  togen.  of  tee,  draw.  Obs. 
to'-falT  (too'fdl'),  ».  1.  De-  to-geth'er.  n.  A  being  together, 

cline  ;  close.  Obs.  or  R.  i  to-geth'er-ness,  n.  See -ness. 

2.  A  lean-to.  _  !  to-geth'ers  ( tdt>-gPfch'Srz),  adv. 

to-fare,  v.  i.  [AS.  tbfaran.]  Also  'Together.  Obs. 

To  dis-  ‘ 


tofere. 


[AS.  toferan.) 
perse.  Obs. 

To-fiel'di-a  <t  0-f  e  I'd  Y-A),  n. 
[NL.,  prob.  fr.  a  proper  name.] 
/lot.  A  genus  of  melanthaceous 
herbs,  the  false  asphodels,  fou  nd 
in  cool  regions.  They  have  lin¬ 
ear,  chiefly  basal  leaves,  and 
small  spicate  sessile  flowers  with 
anthers  and  3  styles, 
to-ftlch,  r.  t.  [to-  4-  filch.]  To 
seize  ;  pull  down.  Obs. 
to-flight.  n.  [to,  prep.  +  flight.) 
Refuge.  Obs. 
to-float,  r.  i.  See  to-.  Obs. 


to-fly,  v.  i.  [Cf.  AS.  tofldogan  ] 

See  to-.  Obs.  [ 0?>«.  |  togider,  togidere,  togideres,  togi 

toforehand,  adv.  Beforehand. |  dres.  +  too  ether,  ro<;  ethers. 


togge.  +  TUG. 
toggle  chain  Logging.  A  device 
consisting  of  a  short  chain  with 
a  ring  and  toggle  hook  at  one 
end  and  a  ring  at  the  other,  fnr 
regulating  the  effective  length 
of  a  binding  chain  for  a  load  of 
logs.  [a  long  shank.  | 

toggle  hook  A  grab  hook  with  | 
toggle  press.  A  press  in  which 
pressure  is  applied  through  a 
toggle  joint, 
togh.  TUO. 
toghe.  t  TOUOH. 
toght.  taught,  pret.  &  p.  p. 
of  TEACH;  TV  I  T;  THOUGHT. 


to-forrow,  adv.  [Cf.  AS.  tofo- 
ran.]  Before.  Obs.  Scot. 
to-fret,  r.  t.  [See  to-.]  To 
gnaw  ;  corrode  ;  consume.  Obs. 
to-frush.  r.  t.  See  to-.  Obs. 
toft,  t  TUFT. 

toft'er,  n.  The  owner  of  a  toft. 
Sent,  Dial.  Eng. 
toft'man  (tfift'mtfn),  n.;pl. 
•  men'  (-nv’n).  A  tofter. 
toft'stead  ( 1 71  f  t's  t  5  d),  n.  = 
toft,  2.  Dial.  Eng.  5r  Scot. 
to-fule,  v.  t.  [See  to-;  file  to 
defile.]  To  defile.  Obs. 
tog.  -f  tug,  v.  [7?«re.| 

tog  (tOg),  n..  sing,  of  toos.| 
to  ga.  pret.  of  to-go,  v.  i.  Obs. 
togadere.  togare.  +  together. 
To-gar'mah  (to-gar'md).  Bib. 
toge.  +  tough. 
toge(tSg).».  A  toga.  Obs.  [Obs.  | 
tog'ed  (tog'Cd),  a.  Togated. I 


to-glide,  v.  i.  [AS.  togHdan.)  To 
glide  or  pass  away.  Obs. 
to-gnaw,  v.  t.  See  to-.  Obs. 
to-go,  v.  t.  To  go  to.  Obs. 
to-go.  v.  i.  [AS.  togdn.)  Togo 
asunder  ;  part  ;  disperse.  Obs. 
to-grind,  r.  t.  See  to-.  Obs. 
togt.  t  TAUT. 

togue  'tog),  n.  [From  the  Amer. 
Indian  name.]  The  namaveush. 
toh.  4*  tough. 

to-hack,  »•.  t.  [AS.  tbhaccxan.) 
To  hack  to  pieces.  Obs. 
to-hande.  •[•  two-hand. 
to-harrow.  y.  t.  See  to-.  Obs. 
to-hepe,  adv.  [See  to,  prep.; 
heap.]  Into  a  heap.  Obs. 
to-hew,  r.  t.  [AS.  tohe/awan.) 
See  to-.  Obs. 

to-ho'  (t6-ho'),  interj.  Stop  \ 
halt  ;  —  a  call  to  dogs.  [  Obs.  I 
to-hope.  n.  [AS.  tohopa.]  Hope.  | 


To'ho-roth'  (to'hn-rnth'),  n.  ]>l. 
[Late  Hebrew  tohardth.  pi.  of  ; 
lleb.  tohordh  splendor,  purity.]  i 
See  Misiina  d. 
toht.  tohte.  +  tact. 

To'hu  (to'hu).  Bib. 
to'hu-bo'hu  (tfi'hoo-bo'hno),  n. 
Also  tohu  bohu,  tohu  and  bo- 
hu,  tohu  vabohu.  etc.  [F.  tohu- 
bohu,  ir.  liob.  tohu  wa  bohu  i 
without  form  and  void  (Gen.  i. 
2).]  Chaos  ;  confusion, 
to-hu'nga  (to-hoo'ngii  ;  colloq.  | 
-hobij'gii),  n.  [Maori.]  A  wise  j 
man,  priest,  or  augur.  Few 
Zealand . 

to-hurl.  v.  t.  See  to-.  Obs 
to-hwither,  r.  i.  To  be  whirled 
so  as  to  break.  Obs. 

To'i  (to'T  ;  -Y).  Bib 
toild.  Toiled.  Ref.  Sp. 
toile.  4*  Ton  .  i«"'i  ■ 

||  toile  (twdl),  w.  [F.]  Cloth. — 
toile'  ci'r^e'  (se'ra'),  oil  cloth, 
esp.  of  fine  quality.— t.  col  bert' 
(koFbar'),  basket  cloth.  —  t.  de 
re-li  gieuse'  (rS-le'zhyQz'), 
nun’s  veiling. 

|l  toFld'  (twd'la'),  w.  [F.]  Lace 
Making.  The  pattern  as  con¬ 
trasted  with  the  reseau. 
toilet  cloth  or  cover.  A  covering 
of  linen,  silk,  or  tapestry  Bpread 
over  a  toilet  table, 
toi'let-ed,  a.  Having  (such)  a 
toilet ;  costumed, 
toilet  glass.  Looking-glass  for 
a  toiiet  table  or  dressing  room, 
toilet  paper.  A  thin  paper  for 
use  in  toilet  rooms,  etc. 
toilet  room.  A  room  for  mak¬ 
ing  the  toilet  ;  a  lavatory  or 
wash  room,  usually  with  water- 
closets;  a  toilet.  (T.  S. 
toilet  service.  The  articles  of 
metal,  glass,  china,  etc.,  used  in 
making  the  toilet,  often  exclu¬ 
sive  of  the  toilet  set  (in  sense  a). 


ale,  senate,  c&re,  am,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofa  ;  eve,  Svent,  find,  recent,  maker;  Ice,  ill,  old,  obey,  orb,  Sdd,  s8ft,  connect ;  use,  unite, 

U  Foreign  Word.  d*  Obsolete  Variant  of.  +  combined  with.  =  equals. 


toilet  set.  a  The  vessels  used  in 
connection  with  u  washstand. 
b  Sometimes,  a  toilet  service, 
toilet  soap.  Hard  soap  for  the 
toilet.  See  ^o.v p.  //.,  1. 
toilet  table.  A  dressing  table  ; 
a  toilet. 

toi  lette'  (toi-lPt';  F.  twa'lct'), 
v.  [  F.]  =  toilet. 
toi  li-net',  toi  li-nette'  (toi'l  Y- 
net').  n.  [F.  toi  I  hie  t.  SeeToiL 
a  net.]  A  cloth  for  waistcoata. 
with  weft  of  woolen  yarn  and 
warp  of  cotton  and  silk. 
toil'IesB.  a.  See  -less. 
toil'ous,  a.  Laborious.  06j». 
toil'sum.  Toilsome.  Ref.  Sp. 
toil '-worn',  a.  Worn  out  or 
exhausted  with  toil, 
toim.  4*  TOMB. 

to'ing  and  fro'lng  (tdo'Yng, 

iro'Yng).  A  going  or  carrying 
to  and  fro.  Rare. 
toir  v.  t.  To  beat.  06*.  Scot. 
toise  (toiz ),  n.  [F.,  fr.  Ll  testt, 
fr.  L.  tendere,  tension,  to  stretch, 
extend  ;  cf.  L.  tensa ,  fern.  sing, 
and  neut.  pi.  p.  p.  See  tense, 
«.]  See  measure. 
toi8e  ( twitz),  ?•.  t.  [F.  toiser.] 
To  eve  ;  to  look  (a  person)  over. 
R.  A  Gallicism.  (mot.  .SV-of.l 
toist(toist;  tlst),u.  Black  guille-j 
toit  (toit),  n.  A  small  seat  or 
hassock ;  also, a  settle. Dial. Eng. 
toit  (toit),  v.  i.  To  totter:  saun¬ 
ter:  dawdle.  Scot,  tf  Dial.  Eng. 
toither.  4*  tothkr. 
toit'ish(toit'Ysh),a.  Also  toit'y. 
Irritable  :  touchy.  Dial.  Eng. 
to'i-to'i  (td't-td'S  ;  colloq.  toi'* 
toi'),  n  See  toetoe. 
to-Jagged, p.  p.  [See  to-  ;  jag 
to  slash.]  Torn  ;  tattered.  Obs. 
toke(tok).  Ohs.  or  dial.  Eng. 
var.  of  took,  pret.  of  take. 
toke  (tfik),  n.  Food,  esp.  bread, 
or  a  portion  of  it.  Slang,  Eng. 

urn,  up,  circus,  menu  ; 
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zeihhan,  Icel.  teilcn,  Siv.  tecken,  Dan.  tegn,  Goth,  taikns 
sign,  token,  and  prob.  to  Goth,  ga teihan  to  tell,  show  AS 
lean  to  accuse,  G.  zrihen,  OHG.  zVian,  G.  zeigen  to  show! 
OHG.  zetgon,  lcel.  ha,  L.  dicere  to  say,  Gr.  !««ma t  to 
show,  Skr.  dif.  Cf.  diction,  teach.]  1.  Something  given 
or  shown  as  a  symbol  or  guarantee  of  authority  or  rrnht  ■ 
a  sign  of  authenticity,  power,  good  faith,  etc. ;  anevi- 
deuce,  proof,  or  witness. 

Say,  by  this  token,  1  desire  his  company.  S/iak. 
£  a  A  signal  or  sign.  A  rchaic. 

He  that  betrayed  lum  had  given  them  a  token,  saying.  Whom- 
soever  I  shall  kiss,  that  same  is  he.  Mark  xiv  44 

b  A  supernatural  sign  ;  a  portent.  Archaic  or  Vial.  Etui 

3.  A  memorial  by  which  the  affection  o.  an  ither  is  to  he 
Kept  in  mind  ;  a  memento  ;  souvenir. 

This  is  some  token  from  a  newer  friend.  Shak . 

4.  Something  intended  or  supposed  to  represent  or  indi¬ 
cate  another  thing  or  an  event ;  a  sign  ;  a  symbol  ;  as,  un¬ 
covering  is  a  token  of  respect ;  a  white  flag  is  a  token  of 
surrender. 

5.  A  distinguishing  mark;  indication;  characteristic;  trait. 

Do  you  not  read  Rome  tokens  of  my  son 

In  the  large  composition  of  this  man 't  Shak. 

6.  A fed.  A  livid  spot  upon  the  body,  indicating,  or  sup¬ 
posed  to  indicate,  the  approach  of  death.  Obs. 

7.  A  piece  of  metal  intended  for  currency  issued  at  a 
nominal  or  face  value  in  excess  of  its  real  value  ;  hence, 
any  piece  of  currency,  as  a  paper  note,  similarly  issued  or 
current.  The  term  token  is  chiefly  applied  to  the  pieces  of 
metal  formerly  commonly  issued  by  tradesmen  to  serve  as 
currency,  but  m  a  broad  sense  is  applied  to  coins,  bills,  or 
other  medium  of  exchange,  issued  at  a  nominal  redeemable 
value  in  excess  of  the  real  value,  as  the  fractional  silver 
currency,  copper  and  nickel  coins,  paper  notes,  etc.  The 
issuing  of  tokens  by  private  persons  is  now  made  illegal 
m  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain  and  her  colonies. 
Of.  Harrington,  jetton,  2d  counter,  2. 

8.  Eccl.  Formerly,  in  some  Presbyterian  churches,  a  piece 
of  metal  given  beforehand  as  a  warrant  or  voucher  to  each 
person  in  the  congregation  who  is  permitted  to  partake  of 
the  Lord’s  Supper.  Tokens  were  superseded  by  cards  or 
Communion  tickets. 

9.  Print,  a  A  quantity  of  paper  sufficient  for  printing 
200  impressions  or  for  one  hour’s  work  on  the  hand  press. 
It  varies  from  half  a  ream  (10  quires)  to  11  quires,  b  A 
unit  of  presswork  from  oiie  form.  In  some  localities,  as  in 
Great  Britain  and  New  York,  it  is  250  impressions.  In 
others,  as  Boston,  Mass.,  it  is  500  impressions.  Any  frac¬ 
tion  of  a  token  is  reckoned  as  a  full  token. 

10.  Coal  Mining.  A  disk  or  strip  of  metal  or  leather  hav¬ 
ing  a  peculiar  mark  designating  a  particular  miner,  sent 
with  each  corf  or  tub  hewn  or  conveyed.  Eng. 

XI.  Weaving.  In  a  Jacquard  loom,  a  colored  signal  to 
show  the  weaver  which  shuttle  to  use. 

12.  A  small  amount ;  a  “suspicion.”  Scot. 

Syn.  —  See  emblem. 

by  token,  by  the  same  token,  or  by  this  token,  furthermore;  — 
phrases  introducing  an  additional  statement  giving  some 
circumstance  attending,  or  relating  to,  the  subject  of  a 
statement  just  made  or  of  another  event  or  happening 
which  the  first  statement  calls  to  mind. 


to'ken  (to'k’n),  v.  t.  [AS.  tacnian ,  fr.  tacen  token.  See 
token,  7i.]  Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng.  a  To  betoken,  b  To 
signify  ;  to  designate.  Obs.  c  To  betroth. 

token  money,  silver,  etc.  Money,  silver  (coin),  etc., 
which  is  current  for  more  than  its  intrinsic  value. 

token  Sheet-  Print.  The  last  sheet  of  each  token,  turned 
down  to  help  in  counting. 

tO'lane  (to'lan),  n.  [From  toluene.]  Chem.  A  white 
crystalline  hydrocarbon,  C6H5C:C'CRHr>.  obtained  by  boil¬ 
ing  stilbene  bromide  with  alcoholic  potash,  and  otherwise. 
It  is  the  diphenyl  derivative  of  acetylene. 

To-le'do  (to-le'do),  n.  A  sword  or  sword  blade  made  at 
Toledo  in  Spain,  for  the  fine  temper  of  which  the  city  was 
famous. 

tol'er-a-ble  (t51'er-d-b’l),  a.  [L.  tolerabilis:  cf.  F.  tole¬ 
rable.  See  tolerate.]  1.  Capable  of  being  borne  or  en¬ 
dured  ;  supportable,  either  physically  or  mentally. 

As  may  affect  the  earth  with  cold  and  heat 

Scarce  tolerable.  Milton. 

2.  Moderately  good  or  agreeable  ;  not  very  excellent  or 

pleasing,  but  such  as  can  be  borne  or  received  without 
marked  distaste  or  disfavor  ;  passable  ;  as,  a  tolerable  ad¬ 
ministration,  entertainment,  translation.  Dryden. 

3.  Iii  moderately  good  health  ;  fairly  well.  Colloq.  or  Dial. 
—  tol  er-a-bil'i  ty  (  d-bTl'T-tl),  n.  Rare.  —  tol'er  a-ble- 
ness,  n.  —  tol'or  a  bly,  adv. 

iol'er-anco  (-&ns),  n.  [L.  tolerantia  :  cf.  F.  tolerance .] 
1.  Quality  or  state  of  being  tolerant ;  specif.  :  a  Power, 
capacity,  or  act  of  enduring  ;  endurance.  Obs.  or  R.  exc., 
Med.)  capability  of  enduring  or  receiving  the  action  of 
drugs,  shocks,  or  the  like. 

Diogenes,  one  terrible  frosty  morning,  came  to  the  market 
place,  and  stood  naked,  quaking,  to  show  his  tolerance.  Bacon. 
b  A  disposition  to  tolerate  opinions,  beliefs,  practices,  or 
conduct  differing  from  one’s  own  ;  freedom  from  bigotry  ; 


toleration. 

The  Christian  spirit  of  charity  and  tolerance.  Bp.  Ilorsley. 
C  Forestry.  Capability  of  growth  in  more  or  less  shade. 

2.  Act  of  tolerating.  =  toleration,  1  b- 


to'kened  (to'k’nd),  a.  Marked 
or  indicated  by  a  token, 
to'ken  ing,  p.  pr.  Sr  vb.  n.  of  to¬ 
ken.  Hence:  n.  Obs.  A  token: 
betokening. 

to'ken-les*.  a.  See  -less. 
to'ken  worth',  w.  The  amount 
which  a  token  is  worth.  Obs. 
to-kerve.  v.  t.  [AS.  tdceorfanA 
To  divide.  Obs.  [06*.[ 

tok'in  (tBk'Yn),  n.  A  tocsin. | 
tokker.  tucker. 
tokne.  *  token. 
to'ko.  \  ar.  of  toco,  a  flogging, 
tokol'ogy  (td-k51'0-jl).  Var. 
of  tocology. 

to'ko-no'ma  (tS'kC-nO'ma).  «. 
[Jap.  toko-noma.]  A  nichelike 
recess  opening  from  the  living 
room  of  a  Japanese  house,  in 
which  a  kakemono  may  be  hung, 
to  ko-pat'  (ttVkfi-p&t'),  n.  [As¬ 
samese  toko-pat.]  An  East  In¬ 
dian  palm  ( Livistona  jenkins- 
ianu)  the  leaves  of  which  are 
used  for  thatching,  etc. 
tel.  +  toll, to  takeaway;  tool. 
to'la  ( to'lii),  n.  [Hind,  tola.] 
See  weight. 

To'la  (tO'ld).  Bib. 


To'lad  (tS'lttd).  Bib. 

To'la  ites  (to'bi-Tts),  n.ph  Bib. 
to-lash.  r.  t.  See  to-.  Obs. 
Tol'ba-nes  (tfil'bd-nez  ;  t51- 
ba'nez).  Bib. 

tol'booth'.  Var.  of  tollbooth. 
told  (told ),  pret.  \  />.  p.  of  tell. 

told.  Tolled.  Ref.  Sp. 

tole.  +  tale,  reproach;  tola; 
toll;  TOOL. 

tole  (tol).  Dial.  pret.  of  tell. 
tole.  Var.  of  toll,  to  entice. 
To-le'dan  (tfi-le'ddn),  a.  Of  or 
pert,  to  Toledo.  —  n.  A  native 
or  inhabitant  of  Toledo. 

Toledo  tables.  =  Arsechielks 

TABLES. 

tol'er -a-bl-  Tolerable.  Ref.  Sp. 
tol'er-antdy.  adv.  of  toler¬ 
ant.  See-LY.  [eration.I 
Toleration  Act.  =  Act  ok  Tol-| 
tol  er-a'tlon-lst.  ft.  An  advo¬ 
cate  of  toleration, 
tol'er-ator  (tB  1'8  r-a'tSr),  n. 
[L.J  One  who  tolerates, 
tol'er-ism  (-Yz’m),  7/.  Doctrine 
or  practice  of  toleration.  Rare. 
Tole'tan  (tS-le'Mn),  a.  Of  or 
pert,  to  Toledo  [L.  Toletuni]  in 
Spain;  Toledan.  —  Toletan  Ta¬ 


3.  Allowed  amount  of  variation  from  the  standard  or 
from  exact  conformity  to  the  specified  dimensions,  weight, 
etc.,  as  in  various  mechanical  operations ;  specif.:  Coin¬ 
age.  The  amount  which  coins,  either  singly  or  in  lots,  are 
legally  allowed  to  vary  above  or  below  the  standard  of 
weight  or  fineness. 

Syn. —Tolerance,  indulgence.  Tolerance  implies  an 
attitude  of  (esp.  intellectual)  forbearance  with  reference  to 
views,  opinions,  or  actions  with  which  one  is  not  one’s 
self  fully  in  sympathy ;  indulgence  suggests  more  posi¬ 
tively  the  gratification  of  desires,  wishes,  or  appetites,  or 
the  relaxation  of  restraint ;  as,  a  large  tolerance  of  differ¬ 
ing  creeds ;  a  genial  indulgence  of  others’  whims  ;  cf.  self- 
mdulgence.  See  allow,  gratify. 

tol'er  ant  (tBl'Sr-dnt),  a.  [L.  tolerans ,  p.  pr.  of  tolerate  to 
tolerate  :  cf.  F.  tolerant.  See  tolerate.]  1.  Inclined  to 
tolerate;  favoring  toleration  ;  forbearing;  indulgent. 

2.  Med.  Capable  of  enduring  or  resisting  the  action  of  a 
drug,  shock,  or  the  like;  esp.,  capable,  through  long  use,  of 
enduring  without  injury  large  doses  of  a  drug,  as  a  poison. 

3.  Forestry.  Capable  of  growth  in  more  or  less  shade. 

tol'er  ant,  n.  A  tolerant  person  ;  one  who  tolerates  or 

advocates  toleration. 

tol'er  ate  (-at),  r.  t. ;  tol'er-at'ed  (-at'Sd) ,  tol'er-at'ing 
(-at'Tng).  [L.  tole ratus ,  p.  p.  of  tolerare ,  fr  the  same 
root  as  lollere  to  lift  up,  tali,  used  as  perfect  of  J'erre  to 
bear,  latus  (for  tlatus ),  used  as  p.  p.  of  for  re  to  bear,  and 
E.  thole.  See  thole,  v.  ;  cf.  atlas,  collation,  elate,  ex¬ 
tol,  legislate,  oblate,  prelate,  relate,  superlative, 
talent,  toll  to  take  away,  translate.]  X.  To  bear  ;  to 
endure;  specif.,  Med .,  to  endure  or  resist,  esp.  without 
injurious  effect,  the  action  of,  as  a  poison. 

2.  To  suffer  to  be,  or  to  be  done,  without  prohibition  or 
hindrance ;  to  allow  or  permit  negatively,  by  not  prevent¬ 
ing;  to  put  up  with;  as,  to  tolerate  doubtful  practices. 

Crying  should  not  be  tolerated  in  children.  Locke 
Syn.  —  See  allow. 

toi  er-a'tion  (-a'sh&n),  n.  [L.  toleralio:  cf.  OF.  toleration.'] 
X-  Act  of  tolerating;  tolerance;  specif.  :  a  Act  of  endur¬ 
ing  ;  endurance.  Obs.  b  Allowance  of  that  which  is  not 


wholly  approved  ;  esp.,  allowance  of  religious  opinions  and 
modes  of  worship  contrary  to,  or  different  from,  those  of 
the  established  church  or  belief  ;  recognition  of  the  right 
of  private  judgment,  esp.  as  to  religious  matters. 

2.  Disposition  to  tolerate  others  or  other  opinions,  etc., 
esp.  in  religious  matters.  =  tolerance,  1  b. 

3.  Med.  =  TOLERANCE,  1  a. 

4.  =  tolerance,  3  (coinage,  etc.). 

tol'l-dine  (  tSl'T-dln; -den;  184),  n.  Also -dm  [Cf.  toluene.] 
Chem.  Any  of  several  isomeric  bases,  C12Hfi(CHri),(NIi.  ), 
(chemically,  diamino  ditolyl),  one  of  which,  called  specif! 
o-tolidine,  is  used  in  making  dyestuffs.  It  is  obtained  in¬ 
directly  from  toluene  as  a  pearly  crystalline  substance, 
toll  (tol),  r.  1.  ;  tolled  (told);  toll'ing.  Also  tole.  [ME. 
iollen  to  draw,  to  entice  ;  cf.  ME.  tv  lien,  tillen,  to  entice, 
draw.  Cf.  tiller  (for  steering).]  1.  a  To  draw  ;  drag  ; 
pull.  Obs.  b  To  lure  along;  to  entice;  invite;  allure. 
Obs.,  Archaic,  or  Dud. 

Whatever  you  observe  him  to  be  more  frighted  at  than  he 
should,  tole  him  on  to  by  insensible  degrees,  till  at  last  lie  masters 
the  difficulty.  Locke. 

2.  Specif.  :  a  To  entice  (game,  esp.  wild  ducks)  to  ap¬ 
proach  by  arousing  their  curiosity,  as  by  the  antics  of  a 
traineddog.  b  Toscatter  (bait)  for  attracting  fish;  to  chum. 

3.  To  cause  to  sound,  as  a  bell,  with  strokes  slowly  and 
uniformly  repeated;  as,  to  toll  a  funeral  bell. 

4.  To  strike,  or  to  utter  or  indicate  by  striking,  as  the 
hour  ;  also,  to  ring  a  toll  for  ;  as,  to  toll  a  departed  friend. 

Slow  tolls  the  village  clock  the  drowsy  hour.  Beattie. 
5-  To  call,  summon,  or  notify,  by  tolling  or  ringing. 

When  hollow  murmurs  of  their  evening  hells 
Dismiss  the  sleepy  swains,  and  toll  them  to  tlu  ir  cells.  Dryden. 
toll,  v.  i.  To  sound  or  ring,  as  a  bell,  with  strokes  uni¬ 
formly  repeated  at  intervals,  as  during  funerals,  or  in  call¬ 
ing  assemblies,  or  to  announce  the  death  of  a  person, 
toll,  n.  The  sound  of  a  bell  produced  by  strokes  slowly 
and  uniformly  repeated. 

toll  (tol),  n.  [ME.  tol ,  AS.  toll ,  also  tolne  ;  akin  to  OFries. 
tolne,  D.  tol,  OS.  tol,  to/na,  G.  zoll,  OIIG.  zo! ,  Icel.  tollr, 
Svv.  tu/l,  Dan.  told;  all  fr.  LL.  tolonium,  fr.  JL.  teloueum 
tollhouse,  Gr.  reXJjvtov,  fr.  tcAc 0107?  a  tax  collector,  tcAos 
a  tax.]  1.  A  tax  or  due  paid  for  some  liberty  or  privilege, 
particularly  for  the  privilege  of  passing  over  a  highway, 
as  a  road  or  bridge,  for  that  of  keeping  a  booth,  vending 
goods,  etc.,  in  a  fair,  market,  or  other  limited  place,  as  a 
manor,  for  importing  or  exporting  goods,  etc. 

A  large  part  of  the  [old  English]  borough’s  revenue  was  de¬ 
rived  from  tolls,  if  we  may  use  that  term  in  its  largest  sense  to 
include  passage,  pontage,  lastage,  stallage,  boothage,  ewage,  tron- 
age,  scavage,  and  the  like.  Bollock  Sr  Mait. 

2.  The  right  to  take  toll ;  also,  formerly,  in  England,  the 
right  of  a  lord  to  tallage  his  villeins. 

3.  A  compensation  taken  for  services  rendered,  esp.  for 
passage  or  conveyance  ;  as,  railway  or  canal  tolls ;  specif., 
a  portion  of  grain  taken  by  a  miller  as  his  fee. 

4.  A  turnpike.  Scot. 

Syn.  —  Tax,  custom,  duty,  impost. 

toll  thorough,  Eng.  Lair ,  toll  taken  by  a  town  for  beasts 


bles.  =  Arsechieles  tables. 

tol-gua'cha  (tBl-gwji'chd),  n. 
[Mex.  Sp.  tolnarhi ,  fr.  Mex. 
toloa-tzin  to  incline  the  head.] 
The  solnnaccous  narcotic  plant 
Datura  meteloides.  California. 
tolibant.  turban. 
to-lie,  v.t.  [See  to-  ;  lie  to  he 
prostrate.]  To  pertain  to.  Obs. 
to-limb,  v.  t.  [See  to-;  li.mb.J 
'To  dismember.  Obs. 
to’ipane.  +  turban. 
tolk.  tolke.  +  ti'lk. 
toll  (tol),  v.  i.  To  hunt  ducks 
bv  tolling.  See  toll,  r.  t.,  2  a. 
toll  (tol),  v.  t.  [L.  lollere.  See 
tolerate.]  O.  Eng.  Law.  To 
take  away  ;  to  vacate  ;  to  annul, 
tollar.  -f  toller. 
toll  bait.  Chopped  hait  thrown 
out  to  attract  fish.  Local ,  U.  S. 
toll'bar'  (tol'har').  n.  A  bar, 
beam,  gate,  or  the  like,  used  nt  a 
tollhouse  to  stop  passengers,  etc. 
toll  board.  Railroads.  Aboard 
or  schedule  of  the  rates  put  up 
for  public  convenience.  Eng. 
toll 'booth  .  v.  t.  To  imprison 
in  a  tollbooth.  Obs.  or  R. 
toll  bridge.  A  bridge  for  pass¬ 


ing  over  which  toll  is  paid. 

toll  corn.  Corn  taken  as  pay 
for  grinding  at  a  mill, 
tolld.  told.  Tolled.  Ref.  Sp. 
toll  dish  A  dish  for  measuring 
toll  in  mills. 

toll'er  (tol'er),  n.  [AS.  tollr  re, 
to/nere.]  A  toll  gatherer  ;  also, 
a  mechanical  toll  collector  in  a 
gristmill. 

toll'er,  n.  One  who  tolls  a  bell, 
toll'er.  n.  One  that  tolls  ;  spe¬ 
cif.,  a  dog  trained  for  use  in  toll¬ 
ing.  See  toll,  r.  t.,  2  a. 
toll'er-y  (tol'Pr-Y),  n.  Collection 
of  tolls.  Obs. 

Tol'le-tan  (t  B  l'P-t  ft  n).  a.  [L. 
Tolrtanus.]  'Toledan.  Obs. 
toiletry,  n.  [Peril,  fr.  OF.  Tolete 
Toledo,  as  a  reputed  place  of 
magical  practices.]  Magic.  Ohs. 
toll'hall  ,  n.  Tollbooth.  Obs. 
toll'hop'.  w.  A  toll  dish.  Obs. 
tollid.  Ohs.  p.  p.  of  THOLE, 
toll'ing.  rb.  n .  1.  Use  of  toll 

hait  in  fishing.  [that  tolls. I 

2.  Decoving  birds  by  a  dog| 

3.  pi.  Toll  bait.  [to yon. 
tol'lon  (t6'yun  ;  1(H).  Var.  of | 
toll 'tray',  n.  A  toll  dish.  Obs. 


driven  through  it,  or  over  a  bridge  or  ferry  maintained  at 
its  cost.  —  toll  traverse,  Eng.  Law,  toll  paid  for  passage  or 
traffic  over  the  private  ground,  bridge,  ferry,  or  the  like, 
of  another.— t.  turn,  Eng.  Law,  a  toll  paid  at  the  return  01 
beasts  from  market. 

toll  (tol),  v.  i.  X.  To  pay  toll  or  tallage.  Rare.  Shak. 
2.  To  take  toll  ;  to  raise  a  tax  or  duty.  Rare. 

Well  could  he  [the  miller]  steal  corn  and  toll  thrice.  Chaucer. 
toll,  v.  t.  To  collect  or  exact  as  or  by  way  of  toll.  Shak. 
toll'a-blo  (-d-b’l),  a.  Subject  to  the  payment  of  toll, 
toll'age  (-aj),  ?/.  Toll ;  also,  payment  or  exaction  of  toll. 
tOil'bOOth'  (-booth' ;  -booth'),  11.  [ toll  tax  -f-  booth.]  1  A 
place  where  tolls  are  paid  ;  tollhouse  ;  customhouse.  Obs. 

2.  A  town  or  market  hall ;  also,  at  Whitby,  the  building 
in  which  the  manorial  court  is  held.  Scot.  &•  Dial.  Eng. 

3.  In  Scotland,  a  burgh,  town,  or  city  jail  ;  hence,  a  prison 
toll  collector,  a  A  toll  gatherer,  b  A  registering  device 

for  indicating  the  number  passing  through  a  turnstile 
or  gate,  c  In  a  gristmill,  a  contrivance  for  the  automatic 
separation  of  the  toll  from  the  grist, 
toli'gate'  (-gat'),  71.  A  gate  where  toll  is  taken, 
toll'bouse  (-Lous'),  n. ;  pi.  -houses  (-houz'Sz  ;  -Tz;151). 

1.  A  house  w  here  a  toll  gatherer  is  stationed,  esp.  such  a 
house  at  a  tollgate  or  at  the  end  of  a  toll  bridge. 

2.  A  tollbooth  ;  a  town  hall.  Obs.  or  Scot.  A-  Dial.  Eng. 
toll'ing  (-Tug),  p.  pr.  <C*  vb.  n.  of  toll.  Hence  :  n.  1.  Act 

of  one  that  tolls  a  bell,  or  the  sound  60  produced. 

2.  A  |  eeuliar  sound  said  to  be  made  by  the  queen  bee  be¬ 
fore  the  swarming  occurs.  Obs.  Scot. 
toll'man  (-mdn),  n.  ;  pi.  -MEN  (-m<hi).  A  toil  gatherer. 
Tol-Stoy'an,  Tol-Stoi'an  (tSl-stoi'dn),  a.  Of  or  pertaining 
to  Toistov  (1S2S-1910).  —  n,  A  follower  of  Tolstoy,  who 
advocates  and  practices  manual  labor,  simplicity  of  living, 
nonresistance,  etc.,  holds  that  possession  of  wealth  and 
ownership  of  property  are  sinful,  and  in  religion  rejects 
all  teachings  not  coming  from  Christ  himself. 

Tol'tec  (tSl'tek).  n.  One  of  a  cultured  people  who  pre¬ 
ceded  the  Aztecs  in  central  Mexico,  and  were  according  to 
Aztec  traditions  largely  the  authors  of  Aztec  civilization, 
but  who  were  probably  driven  southward,  about  the  cl<  se 
of  the  10th_century.  —  Tol'tec,  a.  —  Tol'tec-an  (-Sn),  a. 
to-lu'  (to-loo' ;  277),  71.,  or  tolu  balsam.  [Said  to  have 
been  first  brought  from  Santiago  de  Tolu ,  in  Colombia.] 
Balsam  of  Tolu. 

toi'u-ate  (tol'u-at),  n.  Chem.  A  salt  or  ester  of  any  of 
the  toluic  acids. 

lol'u-ene  (-en),  n.  \_tolu  -f-  benz me.]  Chem.  A  hydro¬ 
carbon,  C<5H5  CH3,  of  the  aromatic  series,  homologous 
with  benzene,  and  obtained  as  a  light  mobile  colorless 
liquid  by  distilling  tolu  balsam,  coal  tar,  etc. ; — called 
al.so  methyl  benzene ,  phenyl  methane,  etc.  It  is  used  in 
the  manufacture  of  dyestuffs  and  other  compounds, 
to  lu'ic  (t6-loi/Tk;  tol'u-Tk),  a.  Chem.  Pertaining  to  or 
designating  any  of  four  isomeric  acids,  C7H7CO.,H,  car- 
boxy  1  derivatives  of  toluene.  Of  these,  three,  called  re¬ 
spectively  ortho-,  meta and  petra-,  toluic  acid ,  are  ob¬ 
tained  as  white  crystalline  substances  by  oxidation  of  the 
three  corresponding  xylenes,  and  otherwise.  The  fourth 
is  calle  d  a-toluic ,  or  phenylacetic ,  acid  (see  phenylacetic). 
tol'u-ide  (tol'u-Id  ;  -Id  ;  183),  n.  Also  -id.  Org.  Chem.  Any 
of  a  series  of  compounds  analogous  to  the  anilides  and  de¬ 
rived  from  toluene  by  the  substitution  of  an  acid  radical 
for  hydrogen  in  the  amino  group. 

to  lu'i-dice  (to-loo'T-din  ;  -den;  184),  7?.  Also -din.  Chem. 
Any  of  three  isomeric  amino  derivatives  of  toluene, 
CH3CfiH4NH2,  analogous  to  aniline  and  called  ortho-,  meta-, 
and  para-,  toluidine,  the  first  two  being  liquids  and  the 
third  a  white  crystalline  substance.  They  are  best  ob¬ 
tained  by  reducing  the  corresponding  nitrotoluenes.  Com¬ 
mercial  toluidine,  chiefly  a  mixture  of  the  ortlio  and  para 
varieties,  is  used  in  the  aniline  dye  industry. 

Tol  u-if'e-ra  (.tSTu-If'er-a),  n.  [NL.  See  tolu  ; -ferous.] 
Rot.  A  genus  of  tropical  American  fabaceous  trees,  distin¬ 
guished  by  the  winged  one-seeded  pod.  They  are  of  great 
importance  as  sources  of  balsam,  including  balsam  of  Peru 
ana  balsam  of  Tolu.  See  under  balsam 
to-lu'ric  (to-lu'rik),  a.  [ toluic uric .]  Chem.  Pertaining 
to  or  designating  any  of  three  isomeric  crystalline  aci«:e, 
C7H-CO  NH-CH2CO:;H,  called  ortho-,  meta-,  and  para-, 
to/uric  acids.  They  are  toluyl  derivatives  of  glycocoll. 
foil!  tree.  The  tr ee(Tofvifera  balsamum)  which  yields  tolu. 
Its  wood  has  a  red  center,  and  an  aromatic  rose  odor. 
toi'U-yl  (tol'u-Tl),  n.  [to/vic  -f-  -yL]  Org.  Chem.  The 
univalent  acid  radical  C7H7CO,  the  varieties  of  which  cor¬ 
respond  to  the  different  toluic  acids.  Cf.  toluric. 
tol'yl  (tol'Tl),  n.  [(o/uie  -f  -yl.]  Chem.  The  univalent 
radical  CH;t,C0H4,  of  which  toluene  is  the  hydride.  It  is 
isomeric  with  benzyl. 

tol'yl-ene  (tol'T-len),  n.  Org.  Chem.  a  The  bivalent  radi¬ 
cal  CH8C6H;l,  of  which  toluene  is  the  hydride.  There  are 
several  varieties  of  the  radical,  b  Less  properly,  the  biva¬ 
lent  radical  CyH.^CH.,),,  of  which  the  hydride  is  xylene. 
Tom  (t5m),  11.  1.  Short  for  Thomas  ;  —  often  used  generi- 
cally  like  Jack  ;  as,  Tom  o’  Bedlam  ;  Tom ,  Dick,  and  Harry. 

2.  [/.  c.]  The  male  of  certain  animals  ;  —  often  used  ad- 
jectively  or  in  composition  ;  as,  tom  turkey,  etc. ;  specif., 
a  male  cat ;  a  tomcat. 

3.  [/.  c.]  At  gleek,  the  knave  of  trumps.  Obs. 


tol'men  (t51'mfcn).  Var.  of 

dolmen. 

Tol'mer’s  grass  (-ni?rz).  [After 
A.  Tohuer. ]  An  Australian  sedge 
( Lepidospernm  f/ladiatum). 
to-lo'sa  wood  (tn-l<5's«)-  An 
Australian  pittosporaceous 
shrub  ( Pittosporum  bicolor). 
tol'ses-tor  <  tol'sSs-t5r  ;  t5l-s5s'- 
t£r),  n.  [LL.  tolsestrum.  Cf. 
toll  a  tax  :  1st  skxtary.]  O. 
Eng.  Law.  A  toll  paid  to  their 
lords  by  some  tenants  for  liber¬ 
ty  to  brew  and  sell  ale. 
tol'sey  (tSl'zY;  -sY),  v.  A  toll- 
booth  ;  also,  a  merchants’  meet¬ 
ing  place,  or  exchange.  Obs. 
tolt  (tolt),  tj.  [LL.  tolta,  fr.  L. 
to/lere  to  take  awav.]  O.  Eng. 
Law.  A  writ  by  which  a  cause 
pending  in  a  court  baron  was 
removed  into  a  county  court, 
tolt.  11.  [Cf.  dial,  taicte  a  low 
rounded  hill.]  An  isolated  peak 
rising  abruptly.  Newfoundland . 
tol'ter  (tol't?r).  v.  i.  [Cf.  AS. 
fealtrian.]  To  totter  or  hobble; 
to  move  clumj-ily  or  heavily. 
Scot.  <V  Dial.  Eng. 
tol'ter,  a.  Tottery.  Scot. 


tol  u-e'nyl  (t  8  l'fl-e'n  Y 1),  n. 
|  toluene  -f-  -yl. J  Tolyl.  Ohs. 
to-lug,  v.  t.  [See  to-;  lug  to 
carry.]  To  drag  about.  Obs. 
to-iuke,  r.  t.  [AS.  toliirnn.]  To 
tear  or  pull  to  pieces.  Ohs. 
tol'u-ol  (td'fl-51  ;  -61).  or  -ole 
(-61), n.  [talu-\-  benzo/.]  Toluene, 
tol  u  saf'ra-nino  (tobh-Hllf'rd- 
nYn  ;  -nen  ;  184),  n.  Also  -nin. 
Chew.  See safranine. 
tol  u-ta'tion  (-ta'shan ),  n.  [L. 
tolntim  on  a  trot.J  A  pacing  or 
ambling.  Ohs. 

tol  u-til'o-quenc  e  (-tYl'fl- 
kwens),  71.  [L.  tolutilonuentia.] 
Glibness  of  speech.  Ons. 
tol'u-yl  ene  (t6 1'0-Y-l  e  n),  n. 
a  Stilbene.  b  Tolylene.  —  tolu- 
yleneblue.  orange,  etc.  See  dye. 
toly.  y  tuly. 

Tol  y-peu'tea  (tBl'Y-pu'tez),  n. 
[NL.,  fr.  Gr.  To\v~eveip  to 
wind,  T0/\vn7)  n  ball  ;  —  because 
the  animal  rolls  itself  into  a 
ball.]  Znol.  The  genus  of  South 
American  armadillos  contain¬ 
ing  the  npnr.  —  tol'y-peu'tine 
(-tin;  -tYn;  183),  a.  tr  n. 


fefod,  foot ;  out,  oil ;  chair  ;  go  ;  sing,  iijk  ;  44»en,  thin ;  nature,  verdure  (250) ;  K  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144) ;  boN ;  yet ;  zh  =  2  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Guide. 

Full  explanations  of  Abbreviations,  sign*,  etc.,  Immediately  precede  the  Vocabulary. 


TOM 


2168 


TONE 


4.  [J.  c.]  A  distance  piece  or  small  shore,  as  between 
frames  in  shipbuilding. 

6.  [ l .  c.]  An  inclined  trough  in  which  gold-bearing  earth 
or  gravel  is  crudely  washed  ;  —  usually  called  long  Tom, 
because  it  is  longer  than  the  rocker. 

Tom  and  Jerry,  a  A  hot  sweetened  drink  of  rum  and  water 
spiced  with  cinnamon,  cloves,  etc.,  and  beaten  up  with 
eggs,  b  Corinthian  Tom  and  his  friend  Jerry  Haw  thorn, 
a  pair  of  rakes  and  sporting  meu  in  Pierce  Egan’s  novel 
“Tom  and  Jerry,  or  Life  in  London.”  —  T.,  Dick,  and  Harry, 
specimens  of  mankind  taken  at  random  ;  the  common  run 
of  humanity ;  —  cliielly  derogatory. 

tom  (t5m),r.  ^./tommed  (toind);  tom'ming.  To  separate,  sup¬ 
port,  etc.,  by  a  tom,  or  distance  piece;  —  often  with  off. 
tom'a-hawk  (t5m'ri-h8k), 
n.  [From  Algonquian 
(prob.  Virginian)  ;  of.  Del¬ 
aware  tomah  ican,  Miemac  Pipe  Tomahawk,  trade 
tomehagan,  Mohican  turn-  *yPe- 

nahecan,  Massachusetts  tomhegan.]  1.  A  light  ax  used 
both  as  a  missile  and  as  a  hand  weapon  by  the  North  Ameri¬ 
can  Indians.  Tomahawks  include  also  the  pipe  tomahawk, 
a  combination  of  tobacco  pipe  and  ax.  The  aboriginal  stone 
or  copper  weapon  was  early  replaced  by  trade  tomahawks  of 
iron  introduced  by  the  white*.  Cf.  calumet,  pogamoggan. 

2.  Iu  Australia,  the  stone  hatchet  of  the  aborigines  ;  an 
ordinary  hatchet.  The  word  hatchet  is  rarely  used  in 
Australia. 

to  take,  or  dig,  up  the  tomahawk.  =  to  take  up  the  hatchet , 
under  take. 

tom'a-hawk,  v.  t. ;  tom'a-hawked  (-h6kt)  ;  tom'a-hawk'- 
ing.  1.  To  cut,  strike,  or  kill,  with  a  tomahawk. 

2.  To  cut  (sheep)  in  shearing.  Australia. 
toin'al'ley  (tbm'ill'T),  n.  The  liver  of  the  lobster,  which 
becomes  green  when  boiled. 

to  man' (to-man'),  w.  [Per.  toman,  Tatar  tumdn,  tomen, 
heap,  mass,  ten  thousand.]  1.  a  A  gold  coin  of  Persia,  nom¬ 
inally  worth  ten  krans,  but  actually  worth  more.  It  has  at 
present  a  value  of  about  81.78  or  7s.  4d.  (formerly  greater). 
See  kran.  b  A  Persian  money  of  account  ;  ten  krans. 

2.  Among  the  Mongols,  Tatars,  etc.,  a  military  division 
of  10,000  men. 

to  ma'to  (t$-ma'to  ;  to-ma'to  ;  277  :  cf.  potato),  n. ;  pi. 
-toes  (-toz).  [Sp.  or  Pg.  tonmte ,  fr.  Mex.  tomatl.]  1.  a  A  sol- 
anaceous  plant  ( Lycojtersicon  I ycopersicum ),  native  of  the 
tropics,  but  everywhere  cultivated  for  its  fruit.  It  has  in¬ 
terruptedly  pinnate  leaves  and  yellow  flowers,  b  Its  large 
rounded  or  oblate  fruit,  which  is  red  or  yellow  when  ripe. 
2.  Any  other  species  of  Lycopersicon  or  its  fruit, 
tomato  black  rot,  a  destructive  rot  of  the  tomato ;  also,  the 
parasitic  fungus  (Macrosporium  tomato)  which  causes  it. 
—  t.  fruit  worm,  tlie  bollworm.  —  t.  hawk  moth,  a  tobacco 
hawk  moth.  Of.  tomato  worm.  — t.  leaf  rust,  a  rust  af¬ 
fecting  the  leaves  of  the  tomato,  produced  by  the  fungus 
Cladosporium  fulvum;  also,  the  fungus  itself, 
tomato  gall-  A  large  irregular  yellowish  green  or  reddish 
gall  on  the  grapevine  produced  by  a  small  two-winged  fly 
( Lasioptera  intis). 

tomato  worm.  A  tobacco  worm  of  either  of  the  two  spe¬ 
cies  ;  —  so  called  when  found  feeding  on  the  tomato  plant, 
tomb  (toom),  n.  [ME.  tombe ,  toumbe ,  F.  tombe,  L .tumba, 
fr.  Gr.  rii/x^o?  a  tomb,  grave;  prob.  akin  to  L.  tumulus  a 
mound.  Cf.  tumulu9.]  1.  A  cavity  in  which  the  dead 
body  of  a  human  being  is  deposited  ;  a  grave. 

2.  A  house,  chamber,  or  vault,  formed  wholly  or  partly  in 

the  earth  or  entirely  above  ground,  for  the  reception  of 
the  dead.  “  In  a  tomb  of  marble  stones.”  Chaucer. 

3.  A  monument  erected  to  inclose  the  body  and  preserve 

the  name  and  memory  of  the  dead.  Shak. 

4.  R .  C.  Ch.  An  altar  cavity  for  relics. 

the  Tombs  (toomz),  the  city  prison  of  New  York;  — so 
called  from  the  gloomy  appearance  of  the  structure, 
tomb,  v.  t. ;  tombed  (tobmd) ;  tomb'ing.  To  place  in  a 
tomb  ;  to  bury  ;  inter  ;  entomb.  Chapman. 

tom'bao  (tbm'bXk),  n.  Also  tom'back,  tom'bak,  tam'bac. 
[Pg.  tambaca,  tambaque ,  fr.  Malay  tambaga  copper;  cf. 
Skr.  t&mraka:  cf.  F.  tombac.  1  An  alloy  consisting  essen¬ 
tially  of  copper  and  zinc,  used  for  cheap  jewelry,  gilding, 
etc.  One  kind  of  white  tombac  contains  arsenic.  All  of 
its  varieties  are  in  composition  brass.  Cf.  brass,  n.,  1. 
tomb  bat.  Aliy  Old  World  emballonurine  bat  of  the  genus 
Taphozous  which  inhabits  caves  and  tombs,  especially  the 
Egyptian  species  ( T.  perforatus). 
tom'boy'  (tSm'boi'),  n.  \_Tom  (for  Thomas)  -f-  boy.]  1.  A 
romping  girl  ;  a  hoyden.  J.  Fletcher. 

2.  A  strumpet ;  harlot.  Obs.  Shak. 

tomb'stone'  (tooin'ston'),  n.  A  stone  erected  over  a  grave, 
to  preserve  the  memory  of  the  deceased  ;  a  gravestone, 
tom'cat'  (tbm'kSt/),  n.  [tom  -+-  cat.]  A  male  cat. 
tom'COd'  (-k5d'),  n.  [ tom  -f-  cod  ;  but  cf.  also  F.  tucaud 
whiting  pout,  American  Indian  tacaud,  lit.,  plenty  fish.] 
a  Any  of  several  small  gadoid  fishes  of  the  genus  Micro - 
gadus  closely  resembling  the  common  codfish  except  in 
size,  esp.  M.  tomcod  of  the  Atlantic  coast,  and  M. proximus 
of  the  Pacific  coast,  of  North  America.  See  frostfish,  II- 
lust.  b  The  king  fish  a.  Local,  U.  S.  c  The  bocaccio.  Cal. 
tome  (tom),  n.  [F.  tome  (cf.  It.,  Sp.,  &  Pg.  tomo ),  L. 


tomus,  fr.  Gr.  ro/ao?  a  piece  cut  off,  a  part  of  a  book,  a  vol¬ 
ume,  akin  to  repyeiu  to  cut,  and  peril,  to  L.  toudere  to 
shear,  E.  tonsure.  Cf.  anatomy,  atom,  entomology,  epit¬ 
ome.]  A  volume  forming  part  of  a  larger  work  ;  also, 
any  book  ;  now,  usually,  a  ponderous  volume. 

-tome  (tom).  [Gr.  -to/uo?  (as  in  Sc^oTo/aos  cut  in  half,  di¬ 
chotomous),  t6/ao9  a  cutting,  fr.  repve^v  to  cut.]  A  com¬ 
bining  lorm  denoting:  a  A  part  or  section  ;  as,  myo  tome, 
gono tome,  b  A  cutting  instrument;  as,  pliaryngofoTwc. 
to-men'toso  (to-men'ios  ;  to'm6n-toa/),  a.  [L.  tomentum 
a  stuffing  of  wool,  hair,  or  feathers:  cf.  F.  tomenteux.] 
Covered  with  long  matted  hairs  ;  as,  a  tomentose  leaf, 
to-men'tum  (to-mSn'twm),  n. ;  pi.  -ta  (-to).  [L.  See 

tomentose.]  Bot .  Pubescence  composed  of  long,  densely 
matted,  woolly  hairs. 

tom'loop  (tSm'fooP),  n.  [tom  -\-fool.]  1.  A  great  fool ; 
a  tritter.  Colloq. 

2.  The  Jamaican  rainbird  ( Saurothera  vetula). 

3.  A  Jamaican  tyrant  flycatcher  ( Myiarchus  slot  Ulus). 
tom  fool'er-y  (t5in/fdol/er-Y),  n.  1.  Foolish  or  ridiculous 

trifling  ;  nonsensical  behavior  or  speech  ;  nonsense. 

2.  Silly  or  trumpery  trifles,  ornaments,  or  the  like, 
to'mi-um  (to'mi-tlm),  n. ;  pi.  tomia  (-d).  [NL.,  fr.  Gr. 

ripvfuv  to  cut.]  Zobl.  The  cutting  edge  of  the  bill  of  a  bird, 
tom'my  (tbm'i),  n.  [Prob.  fr.  the  personal  name  Tom,  for 
Thomas.]  1.  A  loaf  of  bread,  orig.  a  penny  roll  ;  hence, 
bread  ;  provisions ;  specif.,  the  lood  carried  by  workmen  as 
their  daily  allowance.  Slang,  Eng.,  or  Dial.  Eng.  &  Scot. 

2.  Goods  given  to  a  workman  instead  of  money  wages ;  also, 
the  truck  system  ;  the  exchange  of  labor  for  goods  instead 
of  money  ;  —  hence,  tommy  master,  one  who  pays  his  work¬ 
men  by  the  truck  system;  tommy  shop  or  store,  a  shop  or 
store  conducted  on  the  tommy  system  ;  tommy  system,  the 
truck  system,  etc.  Slang,  Eng. 

3.  Short  for  tommy  shop,  tommy  system.  Slang,  Eng. 

4.  A  simpleton  ;  a  fool.  Dial.  Eng. 

5-  A  tomcat.  Colloq. 

0.  Mcch.  A  short  rod  used  as  a  key,  esp.  one  for  turning  a 
capstan-headed  screw. 

Tom'my  At'kins  (St'kTnz).  Any  white  regular  soldier  of 
the  British  army  ;  also,  such  soldiers  collectively  \  —  said 
to  be  the  fictitious  name  inserted  in  the  models  given  to 
soldiers  to  guide  them  in  filling  out  account  blanks,  etc. 
tom'nod  dy  (tbin'nbd'T),  n.  [tom  4"  noddy.]  1.  The 
common  puffin.  Scot.  Dial.  Eng. 

2.  A  fool ;  dunce  ;  noddy. 

Tom  O’  Bed'lam  (o  bSd'lam).  Formerly,  a  wandering 
mendicant  discharged  as  incurable  from  Bethlehem  Hos¬ 
pital,  Eng. :  hence,  a  w  andering  mendicant,  either  mad  or 
feigning  to  be  so ;  a  madman  ;  a  bedlamite. 

Tom  of  Lin'coln  (llii'kihi).  A 
famous  bell  (also  called  Great  Tom 
of  Lincoln)  which  hangs  in  the  cen¬ 
tral  tower  of  Lincoln  Cathedral, 

England.  It  weighs  5  tons  8  cwt. 

It  was  cast  in  1885,  in  part  from 
an  older  bell  (Old  Tom  of  Lincoln), 
which  was  cast  in  1610  and  weighed 
4  tons  18  cwt. 

To  mop'ter-is  (tfc-mbp'ter-Ts),  n. 

[NL.  ;  Gr.  to^xos  a  cut  -j-  mepov 
wing  (but  taken  to  mean,  fin).] 

Zo'ol.  A  genus  of  transparent 
free-swimmingmarine  annelids  hav¬ 
ing  long  deeply  divided  or  forked 
parapodia.  It  constitutes  a  family, 

Tom'op-ter'i-daB  (tbm'bp-tSr'I-de).  Tomopteris  (7*.  smith ii) 
t0-mor'row(t66-m5r'o),  adv.  [to,  a  Female  containing 
prep,  -f-  morrow.]  On  or  for  the  day  Eggs  ;  b  One  of  the 
after  to-day  ;  on  or  for  the  morrow.  arap0<  ia>  c  ai  • 
to-mor'row,  n.  The  day  after  the  present ;  the  morrow. 

One  to-<lay  is  worth  two  to-monows.  Franklin, 

tom'pl  on 
tin),  n.  I  V 
of  tam¬ 
pion. 

2.  An 
inking 
pad 
used  in 
lithography. 
tom'tate(t5m'tat), 

A  Florida  and  We 
Indian  grunt  ( Balhystoma ,  or  Hsemulon ,  rimator)  ;  also, 
any  of  various  allied  species. 

Tom  Thumb-  1  A  legendary  diminutive  personage  cel¬ 
ebrated  in  English  literature.  A  ballad  of  lus  adventures, 
printed  in  1630,  places  him  in  King  Arthur’s  court. 

2.  Charles  Sherwood  Stratton  (1838-82),  a  famous  dw’arf, 
born  at  Bridgeport,  Conn. ;  —  a  pseudonym  given  to  him 
by  P.  T.  Barnum,  who  exhibited  him  in  public.  Queen 
Victoria  additionally  entitled  him  “  General.”  When  first 
exhibited  he  was  2  feet  high  and  weighed  16  pounds ;  he 
afterw  ards  increased  somewhat  in  height  and  became  stout. 
In  1862  he  married  Mercy  Lavinia  Warren,  a  dwarf. 

3.  The  willow  wren.  Dial.  Eng. 


4.  Hori.  A  dwarf  type,  race,  or  individual ;  — commonly- 
used  attributively  ;  as,  Tom  Thumb  peas, 
tom'tit'  (tbm'tlt/  ;  tSw'tlt/),  n.  [tom  +  tit  the  bird.]  a 
A  titmouse;  esp.,  the  blue  titmouse.  Local,  Eng.  b  Ihe 
wren.  Local,  Eng.  C  The  tree  creeper. 

Ireland,  d  A  miro  (bird).  New  Zealand. 
tom'— tom'  (tSin'tbm'),  7i.  [See  tam-tam.] 

Music,  a  A  kind  of  drum  u*ed  iu  Oriental 
countries  ;  a  tarn  tain,  b  A  gong  (which  see). 

-tomy.  [Gr.  -Top  a  (as  in  apTTjpLOTOpla  arte- 
riotomy),  fr.  Topi)  a  cutting,  Ttpveiv  to  cut.j 
Combining  form  used,  chiefly  in  surgery,  to 
signily  a  cutting,  a  section,  as  in  arterio lomij. 

||  ton(t6N),n.  [F.  See  tone.]  The  prevail¬ 
ing  fashion  or  mode  ;  style  ;  vogue.  Byron. 
ton  (tun),  n.  [See  tun.]  1  Com.  A  large 
weight,  usually  divided  into  twenty  hundred¬ 
weight.  Specif. :  a  The  weight  of  2,240  pounds  Xom_tou,  a. 
avoirdupois  (1,016.00  kg.),  often  called  long 
ton  or  gross  ton.  It  is  the  ton  in  common  use  in  England,, 
and  is  employed  for  certain  purposes  in  the  United  State® 
and  elsewhere,  b  The  weight  of  2,000  pounds  (907.20  kg.), 
often  called  short  ton.  It  is  the  one  in  common  use  in  the 
United  States,  Canada,  South  Africa,  etc.,  and  is  used  to  a 
small  extent  in  England,  esp.  in  Liverpool.  C  The  weight 
of  1,000  kilograms  (2,204.6  lbs.),  usually  called  metric  ton. 
Abbr.,  M.  T.  d  The  weight  equal  to  21  hundredweight 
of  112  pounds  each,  or  2,352  pounds  (1,066.87  kg.) ;  —  called 
specif.  Cornish  mining  ton. 

2.  Naut.  <k  Com.  a  A  unit  of  internal  capacity  for  ships ; 
100  cubic  feet  (2.8307  cu.  m.) ;  —  called  specif,  register  ton. 
See  tonnage,”,  b  A  unit  approximately  equal  to  the  volume 
of  a  long  ton  weight  of  sea  water,  used  in  reckoning  the 
displacement  of  vessels,  esp.  war  vessels  ;  35  cubic  feet ;  — 
called  specif,  displacement  ton.  C  A  unit  of  volume  for 
freight,  approximately  the  volume  of  a  ton  weight  of  the 
particular  commodity ;  —  called  specif,  shipping  ton.  A  ton 
of  merchandise  is  often  reckoned  at  40  cu.  ft.,  and  a  ton  of 
timber  at  42  cu.  ft. 

ton'al  (ton'dl),  a.  Of  or  pert,  to  tone  or  tonality.  Specif.: 
Music.  Modified,  as  regards  repeated  intervals,  to  conform 
to  a  change  of  tonality;  as,  a  tonal  fugue.  Cf.  real,  a.,  9. 
ton'al  (tQii'ftl),  n.  Physics  d-  Mcch.  The  force  which  act¬ 
ing  on  a  mass  of  a  ton  avoirdupois  will  impart  to  it  an 
acceleration  equal  to  one  foot  per  second  per  second.  It 
is  a  larger  unit  than  the  poundal. 

to'nal-he  (to'ndl-It),  n.  Alao-yte.  [It  was  first  described 
from  Tonale  in  Tyrol.]  Petrog.  An  igneous  granular  rock 
which  is  a  variety  of  quartz  diorite  containing  biotite  mica. 
tO-nal'i-ty  (to-nSl'T-tT),  n.  [Cf.  F.  ionalile.]  Tonal  qual¬ 
ity  ;  specif.  :  a  Music.  The  principle  of  key  in  music  ;  the 
character  which  a  composition  has  by  virtue  of  its  key,  or 
through  the  family  relationship  of  all  its  tones  and  chords 
to  the  keynote,  or  tonic,  of  the  whole. 

The  predominance  of  the  tonic  as  the  link  which  connects  all 
the  tones  of  a  piece,  we  may,  with  Fetis,  term  the  principle  of 
tonality.  Helmholtz . 

b  In  the  graphic  arts,  the  arrangement  or  interrelation  of 
the  tones  or  tints  of  a  picture  ;  color  scheme  ;  tone  system, 
tone  (ton),  «.  [F.  ton,  L.  tonus  a  sound,  tone,  fr.  Gr.  topcs 

a  stretching,  straining,  raising  of  the  voice,  pitch,  accent, 
measure  or  meter,  in  pi.,  modes  or  keys  differing  in  pitch  ; 
akin  to  reivtiv  to  stretch  or  strain  ;  as  applied  to  sounds 
peril,  akin  to  E.  thunder.  See  thin  ;  cf.  monotonous,  ton 
fashion,  tune.]  1.  Souud,  or  the  character  of  a  sound,  or 
a  sound  considered  as  of  this  or  that  character  ;  as,  a  lowr 
high,  loud,  soft,  sweet,  or  harsh  tone. 

lones  that  with  seraph  hymns  might  blend.  Keble. 
2.  Music  d-  Acous.  a  A  sound  having  such  regularity  of 
vibration  as  to  impress  the  ear  with  its  individual  charac¬ 
ter,  esp.  as  regards  pitch,  and  to  enter  into  harmonic  rela¬ 
tions  ;  musical  souna  ;—  opposed  to  noise.  See  7th  soundt  2. 
A  tone  is  characterized  by  its  pitch  (rate  of  vibration),  its. 
force  (amplitude  of  vibration),  and  its  timbre  (complexity 
of  vibration).  A  simple  tone  is  one  resulting  from  a  simple 
vibration  at  a  fixed  rate.  Its  pitch  is  definite,  therefore, 
although  its  force  may  vary,  and  it  can  hardly  be  said  te 
have  timbre.  But  nearly  all  musical  sounds  are  complex 
( composite ,  or  coinpouiut),  that  is,  composed  of  two  or  more 
simple  tones.  These  components  are  called  partial  lones , 
of  which  the  lowest,  which  predominates  ana  determines 
the  pitch,  is  called  the  fundamental  tone,  or  fundamental , 
and  the  others,  upper  partial s,  or  overtones.  The  peculiar 
quality  or  timbre  of  a  tone  (called  also  tone  color,  or  clang 
tint)  is  due  to  the  number,  vibration  rates,  and  intensities 
of  its  overtones,  and  varies  with  the  nature  of  the  vibrating 
body  and  the  mode  of  excitation.  Overtones  which  are  in 
the 'harmonic  series  of  the  fundamental  (that  is,  having  vi¬ 
bration  numbers  equal  to  2,  3,  4,  5,  etc.,  times  that  of  the 
fundamental)  are  called  harmonics.  The  tone  of  a  tuning 
fork  is  nearly  simple,  that  of  a  well-constructed  musical 
instrument  has  chiefly  harmonics  for  its  overtones,  while 
inharmonic  overtones  are  usually  prominent  in  the  tone  of 
a  bell.  See  also  harmonic,  n.,  la;  combinational  tone  b 
The  larger  interval  between  contiguous  sounds  in  the  dia¬ 
tonic  scale,  the  smaller  being  a  semitone  ;  a  whole  step. 

J  The  use  of  the  word  tone,  both  for  a  sound  and  for  the 


tom.  +  tame,  a. ;  tomb. 
tom.  Obs.  or  Scot,  of  toom. 
Tom,  Undo.  See  Uncle  Tom. 
to-ma'le  (t6-ma'lo).  Var.  of 

TAMALE. 

Tom'-a-liiF  (tflm'd-l,rn/),  w.  See 
Tam  Lin.  Sometimes  errone¬ 
ously  written  Tom-a-Lin  oln. 
to  mal'line  (tG-mftl'In).  Var.  of 
tom  vllby.  [mono.  Scot. I 
to'man  (t5'm<7n).  Vnr.  nf  row-j 
to  man'  (to-man'),  to-raand' 
(•mand'),  n.  [Ar.  teman.]  See 
WEIGHT,  [tavern.  Dial.  EiifjA 
Tom'-and-Jer'ry,  n.  A  low| 
to-mar,  t«.  t.  See  to-.  Obs. 
to  ma'sha.  Var.  of  toi  \sm.\. 
Tom'-a’-Stlles'  or  -Styles' 
(tCm'd-stllz').  See  Roe,  Hicii- 

,  AltO. 

to'ma'ta-ku  ru  (td'ina'ta-kSo'- 
rob).  Var.  ot  tumatakuru. 
tomato  sphinx.  =tomato  hawk 
moth. 

to  maun'  (tb-mon').  Var.  of 
tom \N,  the  coin.  [tobacco.l 
tom'bac.  Var.  of  t  u  m  b  a  k,  | 
tomb'al  (tbom'rtl),  a.  Of.  per¬ 
taining  to,  or  serving  as,  a  tomb, 
tombede.  pret.  of  tumb.  Obs. 

I!  tom  bd'  des  rues'  (tdx'ba' 
dd  nil').  [F.]  Fallen  from  the 
clouds. 


|  tombeeter.  +  tumb  ester. 
j  tomb  house.  Tomb;  mausoleum, 
tomb'ic  (tdbm'Tk ),  a.  Tombal. 
tomble,  tombly.  +  tumble. 
tomtler.  f  TUMBLER.  [-LESS.] 
tomb'le88  (toom'ICs).  a.  Seel 
tom'bo-la  (tttm'bb-la),  v.  [It.] 
A  kind  of  lottery  or  game  rn 
which  each  number  of  a  set  or 
I  series  on  one  card  must  be 
drawn  to  win.  Cf.  lotto. 
tom  boy'ful,  a.  Full  of  the 
characteristics  of  a  tomboy.  R. 

!  tom  boy'ish.  n.  See  -ish. — 
tom'boy'ish-ness.  n. 

Tom  Brown.  See  Brown,  Tom. 
Tom  Cox’s  trav'erse  (kSk'sYz). 
Mant.  A  method  of  shirking 
one’s  full  share  of  work  by  pro¬ 
longing  each  task;  —  often  used 
in  the  phruse.  “working  Tom 
Cox's  traverse  —  three  timeH 
round  the  longboat  anti  a  pull 
at  the  scuttle  butt.”  Slang. 
tome.  +  tame.  [empty.  | 

tome-  Obs.  or  Scot,  of  toom, I 
tome,  n.  [Cf.  Icel.  taumr  a  rein, 
bridle. J  A  rope;  aline;  a  fish 
line,  esp.  one  of  horsehair.  Seot. 
if  Dial.  Eng.  [volume. | 

tome'let,  n.  A  small  tome,  orl 
I  tomely.  +  toomly.  [tum.i 
I  to'ment  (tb'mgnt),  «.  Tomen-| 


to  men-ta'ceous  (toTnCn-ta'- 

shtisf,  to  men-t&'ri-ous  ( -rl-as), 
to men-tl'tious  (-ttsh'ils),  a. 
Tomentose.  Ohs.  [Tomentose.  | 
to  men'tous  (to-m  0  n't  u  s),  a.| 
to  men'tu-loso  (-tjY-lbs),  a.  Mi¬ 
nutely  or  slightlj'  tomentose. 
tomerol.  j*  tumbrel. 

To  mbs',  M.  (m^-syfl',  or  m’- 
sy ft',  tr/me').  One  of  the  five 
doctors  in  Molierc’s  “  I/Amour 
Medecin.”  He  is  a  blootlletter. 
Tomw's  fibers  or  fibres  (tbinz'- 
1  z).  [After  Sir  John  7’owes  (lNlo- 
[)'>),  English  dental  surgeon.] 
Anal.  =  dentinal  fibers. 
tomTool',  r.  i.  To  act  the  tom¬ 
fool.  —  v.  t.  To  make  a  tomfool 
of.  Roth  Colloq. 
tom  fool'ish.  o.  Given  to  tom- 
foolery;  nonsensical.  —  tom  - 
fool'ish-ness,  n.  [Eng.  I 

tom  hurry.  A  skua  gull.  Loral,  | 
to'ml-al  (tC'm Ml),  a.  Zobl. 
Pertaining  to  the  tomium. 
to-mln'  (tA-men'),  n.  [Sp. 
tom  in.  Cf.  'r  o  M  i  N  i.]  See 
WEIGHT. 

to  ml-nl'(to/mf!-ne'),  n.  [Ar.  (in 
Morocco)  themnT ;  cf.  Ar.  thii- 
mnn  an  eighth.]  See  measure. 
To-mis  'to-ma  ( tb-mts'tn-md),  n. 


[NL.;  Gr.  rojxo?  cutting  + 


-*foma.]  Zobl.  A  genus  of  gnvi- 

als  including  one  living  species. 
See  g  a v i al.  [tonjon.  Colloq. | 
tom'john' (thm'jOn').  Var.  of  | 
Tom  Jones.  See  Jones,  Tom. 
Tom'kin,  ».  Dim.  of  Thomas. 
tom'kin(tflm'kln),  n.  Gun.  The 
tampion.  Obs. 

tom'kin  post.  In  a  grinding 
mill,  the  po^t  which  forms  the 
fulcrum  for  the  bridgetree. 
tom'ly.  toomly. 
tom'mahauk.  ^  tomahawk. 
tom'me  <t5m'C),  n.  [Dan.]  Sec 
MEASURE.  [TAME,  0.| 

tommure.  ^  tamer,  comnar.  of  I 
Tom'my  (tbm'Y),  n.  a  Dim.  of 
Thomas,  b  Snort  for  Tommy 
Atkins. 

tom'my,  v.  t.  To  subject  to,  or 
oppress  by,  the  tommy,  or  truck, 
system.  Slang,  Eng. 
tom'my-ax',  tom'my-axe',  n. 
=  tomahawk.  Australia. 
tommy  bar.  Mech.  A  bar  used 
as  a  tommy  to  turn  things, 
tommy  hole.  Mech.  A  bole  in  a 
piece  in  w  hich  to  insert  the  end 
of  a  tommy  to  turn  it. 
tom'my  nod  dy  (tOm'Y  nM'Y). 
Dolt;  tomfool.  Dial  6c  Colloq. 
tom'my-rot/  ( -rrtt'),  n.  Rank 
foolishness  or  nonsense.  Slang. 


tommy  shop  or  store.  See  tom¬ 
my,  n.,  2.  Slang,  Eng. 
tom-nor'ry  (tOm-nQr'I).  Var. 
of  TAMMIK  NOIME. 
tom'noup'  (tfim'n5p/),  n.  The 
greater  titmouse.  Local ,  Eng. 
tomochelhede,  n.  [Cf.  too; 
much  ;  -HEAD.]  Fxcess.  Obs. 
to'mo-lo  (t5'm0-l0),  n.  [It.]  See 

MEASURE. 

to  morn' (tdf>-niftrn'),  rtf/r.  [to, 
prep,  -f  Tworw.]  To-morrow. 
Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 

Tom  Pepper.  Maut.  A  remark¬ 
able  liar.  Slang. 
tom'pi-on,  ii.  [After  Thomas 
Tom/>ion  (1689-in3),  a  London 
watchmaker.]  A  watch.  Obs. 
tom'-pip'er  (tbm'plp'fr),  ».  A 
piper  ;  —  familiarly  so  called, 
tom'pon  (-phn),  n.  =  tomimon, 
2. 

tom  padding.  The  European 
dabenick.  Local,  Eng. 

Tom  Quad  (kwbd).  The  great 
miadrangle  of  Christ  Church 
College,  Oxford  ;  —  so  called 
from  Big  Tom  (see  under  big). 
tom 'rig',  n.  [  Tom  4-  rig  a  wan¬ 
ton.]  A  torn  no  v.  Obs. 

Tom  Sawyer.  See  Sawyer, Tom. 
tom  tailor.  Stormy  petrel.  Eng. 
tom'-tom',  r.  i.  To  sound,  « >r 


make  a  sound  like,  a  tom-tom. 
tom'-trot',  ii.  A  kind  ol  toffee 
made  with  treacle,  or  molasses, 
sugar,  ginger,  etc.  Dial.  Eng. 
ton.  town. 

ton.  Obs.  or  dial.  Eng.  var.  of 
tone,  the  one;  tun;  turn;  obs- 

pl.  of  TOE. 

ton  Obs.  or  Scot.  p.  p.  of  take. 
tonacle.  +  tunicle. 
to'nal  ase;  (tO'ndl-az'),  h.  See 

PETROGRAPHY. 

to'nal  ly,  adv.  of  tonal. 
to-narae,  n.  [AS.  tonama.  See 
to,  prep. ;  name.]  A  surname  ; 
also,  a  nickname.  Obs.  or  Scot. 
to-na'ri  on  (tfi-n  S'rY-Bn),  n. 
[Gr.  Tovapiov  a  pitch  pipe.]  A 
kind  of  pitch  pipe  anciently 
used  by  orators. 

ton'ea  bean  (tbij'kd).  Var.  of 

TONKA  BEAN. 

ton'd©  (tftn'P),  7i.  [Dan.,  barrel, 
cask.]  Sec  measure. 
ton'd©-land  (t  ft  n'5-1  An),  n . 
[Dnn.fb/H/c  land.]  See  m  east  re. 
tonder.  tondre.  +  tun  per. 
tone  (t5n),  pron.  6f  a.  One;  — a 
form  due  to  mistaking  that  (or 
thet)  one ,  on,  or  an  for  the  tone* 
the  tone;  —  chieflv  with  the,  and 
commonly  corref.  to  tot  her  or 
tither.  Obs.  or  Scot. 6f Dial. Enfp 


ale,  senate,  cSre,  Sm,  dccount,  arm,  ask,  sofa  ;  eve,  event,  6nd,  reegnt,  maker;  ice,  Ill;  old,  6bey,  orb,  5dd,  s6ft,  connect ;  use,  unite,  urn,  up,  circus,  menii  • 

0  Foreign  Word.  f  Obsolete  Variant  of.  +  combined  with.  =  equals. 
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inteiwal  between  two  sounds  or  tones,  is  confusing,  and 
step  is  preferred  m  the  latter  sense  in  careful  usage. 

C  An  ecclesiastical  mode  or  a  traditional  tune  or  plain 
chant  of  the  church  ;  as,  the  Gregorian  tones. 

3.  Accent,  or  inflection  or  modulation  of  the  voice,  as 
adapted  to  express  emotion  or  passion. 

Eager  his  tone ,  and  ardent  were  his  eves.  Dryden. 

4.  Phon.  a  Voice ;  vocal  sound,  b  An  intonation,  or  in¬ 
flection,  of  the  voice  which  distinguishes  the  meaning  of  a 
word  from  that  which  it  has  when  pronounced  with  a  dif¬ 
ferent  inflection,  as  in  Chinese  and  some  other  languages. 
The  four  tones  of  Pekingese,  for  example,  distinguish  the 
vocable  ma  respectively  as  ma1,  mother;  mu 2,  hemp; 
ma3.  horse  ;  and  ma*,  to 
revile.  These  tones  are 
glides  over  intervals  ap¬ 
proximately  equivalent 
to  those  shown  in  the 

Jllust.  Tones,  4  b,  in  Pekingese. 

A  tone  .  .  .  may  he  low  or  high  in  pitch,  or  it  may  be  a  glide 
from  a  higher  to  a  lower  note  or  vice  versa.  Census  oj  India,  11)01. 

5.  A  kind  of  unnatural  or  artificial  strain  or  modulation 
■of  voice,  in  speaking  or  reading ;  as,  children  often  read 
with  a  tone. 

6.  Med.  That  state  of  a  body,  or  of  any  of  its  organs  or 
parts,  in  which  the  animal  functions  are  healthy  and  per¬ 
formed  with  due  vigor. 

7.  Hence,  normal  healthy  intellectual  or  mental  state  ;  as, 
his  mind  has  lost  its  tone. 


8.  Physiol.  Tonicity  ;  as,  arterial  tone. 

9.  State  of  mind  ;  temper  ;  mood. 

Drag  the  mind  down  .  .  .  from  a  philosophical  Mac  or  temper, 
to  the  drudgery  of  private  ami  public  business.  Jiolingbroke. 

10.  Tenor  ;  character  ;  spirit ;  esp.,  general  or  prevailing 
•character,  quality,  or  the  like  ;  as,  the  tone  of  his  remarks  ; 
a  low  tone  of  morals  ;  a  courtly  tone  of  address. 

11.  In  a  picture,  the  general  effect  due  to  the  combination 
•of  light  and  shade,  together  with  color  in  a  painting  ;  — 
commonly  implying  harmony;  as,  this  picture  has  tone. 

12.  Psychol.  Quality,  with  respect  to  attendant  feeling ; 
the  more  or  less  variable  complex  of  emotion  accompany¬ 
ing  and  characterizing  a  sensation  or  a  conceptual  state  ; 
ns,  feeling  tone  ;  color  tone. 

13.  Color  quality  proper ;  —  called  also  hue.  See  color,  1 . 
Also,  a  gradation  of  color,  either  a  hue,  or  a  tint  or  shade. 

She  was  dressed  in  a  6oft  cloth  of  n  groy  tone  Sir  G.  Parker. 

14.  Plant  Physiol.  The  condition  of  normal  balance  of  a 
healthy  plant  in  its  relations  to  light,  heat,  and  moisture. 
In  tone.  In  a  tone,  in  tune  ;  in  agreement  or  harmony. 

tone  (ton),  v.  t. ;  toned  (tond);  ton'ino  (ton'Ing).  1.  To 
utter  with  a  tone,  or  affected  strain  or  modulation. 

2.  To  give  tone,  or  a  particular  tone,  to  ;  to  impart  char¬ 
acter  or  a  character  to  ;  to  give  a  color  tone  or  quality,  a 
distinguishing  vocal  intonation  or  inflection,  etc.,  to. 

3.  Photog.  To  bring,  as  a  print,  to  a  required  color,  usually 
by  treatment  with  a  chemical  reagent.  Thus,  the  reddish 
image  of  a  silver  print,  when  immersed  in  a  solution  of 
gold  chloride,  turns  dark  owing  to  the  replacement  of  sil¬ 
ver  by  gold. 

to  tone  down,  a  To  cause  to  give  a  lower  tone  or  sound  ;  to 
give  a  lower  tone  to.  b  Point.  To  modify,  as  color,  by 
making  it  less  brilliant  or  less  crude  .  to  modify,  as  a  com¬ 
position  of  color,  by  making  it  more  harmonious,  c  Hence  : 
To  moderate  or  diminish  the  striking  qualities  of;  to  soften; 
as,  to  tone  down  an  invective  ;  to  tone,  down  one’s  effusive¬ 
ness.  —  to  t.  up,  to  cause  to  give  a  higher  tone  or  sound  ;  to 
give  a  higher  tone  or  character  to  ;  to  make  more  intense, 
forcible,  or  vigorous;  to  heighten;  strengthen, 
tone  (ton),  v.  i.  1.  To  assume  a  tone,  esp.  a  color  quality 
or  tint. 

2  To  blend  with  respect  to  tone  or  color  quality  ;  to  har¬ 
monize  in  color  ;  as,  the  rug  tones  with  the  woodwork. 

-to  tone  up,  to  acquire  tone,  or  healthy  vigorous  physical 
condition  ;  to  improve  in  physical  or  mental  tone, 
tone  color  O/' colour.  Music.  Timbre.  See  tone,  n.,  2  a. 
toned  (tond),  pret.de  p.p.  of  tone.  —  toned  paper,  paper 
having  a  slight  tint.  — t.  printings.  Paper  Trade,  common 
printings  of  a  stone  gray  or  buff  color,  usually  colored 
with  iron  or  aniline  dyes. 

toned,  a.  [From  tone,  n.]  Having  tone  or  a  tone ;  — 
chiefly  used  in  composition;  as,  low  -toned;  sweet -toned. 
tong  (t8ng;  205),  v.  t.  cfc  i.  To  take,  gather,  hold,  or  han¬ 
dle  with  tongs  ;  to  use  tongs  ;  to  take  or  gather  something 
with  tongs;  as,  to  tong  oysters  or  for  oysters ;  to  tong  logs, 
ton'ga  (t<5r)'gd  ;  Fiji  to'ngii),  n.  [Fiji.]  Med.  A  drug  use¬ 
ful  in  neuralgia,  derived  from  a  Fijian  plant  supposed  to  be 
of  the  aroid  genus  Epipremnuvi. 
ton'ga  (t5q'gd),  n.  [Hind,  tdnga ,  Skr.  tamahgaka.~\  A 
kind  of  light  two-wlieeled  vehicle,  usually  for  four  persons, 
drawn  by  ponies  or  bullocks.  India. 

Ton'gan  (t5i)'gan),  n.  A  Polynesian  of  the  native  tribes 
of  Tonga,  among  the  most  enlightened  of  the  Polynesian 
peoples.  They  form  a  native  kingdom  under  British  pro¬ 
tection.  Also,  the  language  of  the  Tongans.  See  Malayo- 
POLYNESIAN. 

tongs  (tSngz  ;  205),  n.  pi. ;  sometimes  construed  as  sing. 
[ME.  longe,  iange ,  AS.  lange ;  akin  to  D.  tang ,  G.  zange, 
OHG.  zanga ,  Dan.  tang,  Sw.  tftng,  Icel.  tong,  Gr.  Sukuclu  to 
bite,  Skr.  damp,  da?.  Cf.  tang  a  strong  taste.]  1.  Any 
of  numerous  instruments  or  devices  for  taking  hold  of 
something,  as  a  hot  coal  or  piece  of  metal  from  a  fire  or 
forge,  for  ease  or  convenience  in  handling,  or  for  lifting, 
dragging,  carrying,  twisting,  or  other  special  purpose  ;  — 
called  also  pair  of  tongs.  Tiie  common  varieties  of  tongs 
consist  of  two  legs  joined  at  one  end  by  a  pivot  or  a  spring 


tone.  +  TOWN,  TUN,  TUNE, 
tone.  Obs.  p.  p.  of  take. 
to'ne  (tO'nJ*),  n.  =  doni.  India. 
To-ne'a  (t<5-ne'd),  n.  pi.  [Gr. 
Toyeia.]  Gr.  Relig.  A  feast  of 
Hera  held  in  Samoa  when  the 
image  of  the  goddess  was  hid¬ 
den  in  the  bushes, 
tone  deafness.  See  deafness. 
tonel  f  TUNNEL, 
to  nel'(tr>-nPl'),n.  [Sp.,acask.] 
See  measure. 

to'ne  la'da  (td'nlt-la'fcbii  ;  146), 
n.  [Sp.]  See  weight. 
tone'less,  a.  See-LESS. — tone'- 
lesa-ness.  n.  [chord.  I 

tone  measurer.  Music.  A  mono-l 
to'ner  (to'nSr).  Contr.  for  the 
one  or  the  other.  Dial.  Eng. 
ton'er  (tdn'Sr),  n.  One  that 
tones.  [lable.  I 

tone  syllable.  An  accented  syl-| 
tton'ey  (tdn'T).  Var.  of  tont, 


high-toned.  Slang.  [to  ring.  I 

tong(tbng).  Dial. Eng. of  tano,| 
tong,  n.  Obs.  or  dial.  sing,  of 
TONGS,  n.  pi.  iTONOUR.I 

tong.  Obs.  or  dial.  Eng.  var.  of | 
ton'ga.  +  TANGA. 

Ton'ga  (toij'gd),  n.  A  Bantu 
of  non-Kafir  tribes  of  Gazaland, 
Portuguese  East  Africa,  [bean. I 
tonga  bean.  Var.  of  tonka| 
tonge-  +  TONG,  TONGUE, 
tong'er  ( t8ng'?r),  n.  One  whose 
occupation  is  the  gathering  of 
oysters  or  clams  with  tongs;  r 
tongsman  or  tongman.  V.  S. 
tongge  tang. 

Tong  king-ese'  (t8ng'kYng-5z'  ; 
-es').  Var.  of  Tonkinese. 
tong'man,  n.  A  tongsman  ; 
tonger. 

Ton'gri-an  (t  5  i)'g  r  Y-d  n), 

tFrom  Tongres,  Belgium.]  Geol. 
)esignating  the  lowest  portion 
of  the  European  Oligocene,  esp. 


bow  or  of  two  pieces  hinged  together  like  a  pair  of  pincers 
or  scissors.  See  lazy  tongs,  etc. 


2.  Trousers  or  overalls.  Slang  &  Obs.  or  R.,  U  S. 
tongs-across-a-wall  soat,  in  horseback  riding,  a  seat  in  which 
the  legs  are  held  straight,  with  the  toes  stuck  out  and  to 
the  front,  and  the  balance  depends  upon  the  stirrups  with 
no  help  from  contact  of  the  legs  with  the  horse’s  body, 
tongue  (tung),  n.  [ME.  lunge ,  tonge,  AS.  tunge  ;  akin  to 
OFries.  lunge ,  D.  tong,  OS.  lunga,  G.  zunye,  OHG.  zunga, 
Icel.  &  Sw.  tunga,  Dan.  lunge,  Goth,  tuggd,  OL.  dingua , 
L.  lingua.  Cf.  language,  lingual.]  1.  An  organ  or  proc¬ 
ess  (often  protrusible  and  freely  movable)  of  the  floor  of 
the  mouth,  present  in  most  vertebrates.  Its  base  is  at¬ 
tached  to  the  hyoid  bone.  In  man  it  is  soft  and  fleshy,  con¬ 
sisting  of  muscles  of  two  kinds,  intrinsic ,  confined  to  the 
tongue  itself,  and  extrinsic,  connecting  its  base  with  other 
parts  ;  and  it  serves,  among  other  uses,  as  an  organ  of 
speech,  and  as  the  principal  organ  of  taste,  its  upper  sur¬ 
face  being  thickly  covered  with  small  papillae,  on  some  of 
which  taste  buds  are  borne.  In  birds  the  tongue  is  usually 
chiefly  hard  and  horny.  In  snakes  it  is  forked  and  serves 
as  a  tactile  organ  (not  a  sting,  as  many  suppose).  In  many 
toads  it  is  free  at  the  hind  end  and  (as  also  in  the  chameleons) 
can  be  suddenly  protruded  to  catch  insects  with  its  sticky 
surface.  In  fishes  it  is  usually  hard  and  immovable. 

2.  The  use  of  the  tongue  in  speaking,  or  the  manner,  result, 
or  the  like,  of  such  use,  as  respects  speech  ;  specif.  :  a  The 
power  of  articulate  utterance  ;  speech.  Obs.  or  R. 

Parrots  imitating  human  tongue.  Dryden. 

b  Utterance  ;  act  of  speaking;  discourse;  sometimes,  flu¬ 
ency  of  speech  or  expression.  “Much  tongue  and  much 
judgment  seldom  go  together.”  1/ Estrange. 

My  little  children,  let  us  not  love  in  word,  neither  in  tongue, 
but  in  deed  and  in  truth.  1  John  iii.  18. 

C  Mauner  or  quality  of  utterance  with  respect  to  tone  or 
sound  ;  voice  ;  as,  a  soft  tengue.  d  Character  of  utterance 
in  sense  or  intention.  “He  speaks  the  common  tongue.” 
Shak.  e  Honorable  report ;  eulogy  ;  fame.  Obs.  i  A  lan¬ 
guage  ;  the  whole  sum  of  words  used  by  a  particular  na¬ 
tion  ;  as,  the  English  tongue;  hence,  Archaic ,  a  people 
having  a  distinct  language.  “  I  will  gather  all  nations  and 
tongues .”  Is.  lxvi.  18.  g  pi.  See  gift  op  tongues,  h  A 
voice,  as  in  a  discussion;  a  vote.  Obs. 

3.  The  iiesli  of  the  tongue  of  an  animal,  as  the  ox  or  sheep, 
used  as  an  article  of  food,  esp.  after  smoking  or  pickling. 

4.  Zool.  a  The  radula,  or  lingual  ribbon,  of  a  mollusk. 
b  The  lingua  of  an  insect;  esp.,  in  Lepidoptera,  the  pro¬ 
boscis  ;  in  bees,  the  proboscis  as  a  whole,  or  the  ligula 
(def.  3  a),  which  in  the  honeybees  is  long  and  hairy. 

6.  A  part  resembling  or  likened  to  an  animal's  tongue,  in 
form,  function,  or  position  ;  specif. ;  a  Any  of  numerous 
things  fastened  on  or  at  only  the  end  or  side,  and  often 
movable  ;  as  ;  (1)  The  flap  of  thin  leather  under  the  lacing 
or  buckles  of  a  boot  or  shoe.  (2)  A  bell  clapper.  (3)  A 
movable  pin  in  a  buckle,  which  passes  through  a  hole  in 
the  strap,  etc.,  to  be  secured  ;  also,  the  corresponding  pin 
of  a  brooch  or  the  like.  (4)  A  reed  in  a  musical  instru¬ 
ment.  (5)  The  movable  rail  of  a  railroad  switch  ;  also,  a 
similar  part  in  a  frog  (see  frog,  Illust.).  (6)  The  pole  of 
a  vehicle,  as  of  a  two-horse  carriage  or  of  an  ox  cart.  (7) 
The  tang  of  a  sword,  etc.  (8)  The  projecting  rib  on  one 
edge  of  a  board  to  fit  into  a  corresponding  groove  in  an 
edge  of  another  board  to  make  a  flush  joint  (called  a  tongue- 
and-groove  joint).  (9)  Mech.  A  feather.  (10)  Founding. 
A  supplementary  attachment  to  a  strickle.  (11)  The 
swiveling  part  of  a  carpenter’s  bevel.  (12)  The  index  of  a 
balance  or  scale,  b  A  point,  or  long  narrow  strip  of  land, 
projecting  from  the  mainland  into  a  sea  or  other  body  of 
water,  c  Naut.  A  short  block  of  wood  or  iron  so  placed 
in  the  jaws  of  a  gaff  as  to  facilitate  its  sliding  up  and 
down  the  mast,  d  A  jet  of  flame,  e  In  a  stream,  a  cur¬ 
rent  that  runs  rapidly  between  rocks. 

6.  Naut.  Obs.  or  R.  a  A  short  piece  of  rope  spliced  into 
the  rigging  so  as  to  form  an  eye.  b  The  upper  piece  of  a 
mast  composed  of  several  pieces. 

7  A  small  sole;  a  tonguefish. 

Syn.  —  Language,  speech,  expression, 
tongue-and-groove  Joint.  See  tongue,  n.,  5 
a,  8.—  t.-and-lip  joint. Carp.,  a  tongue-and-  Tongue-and-lip 
groove  joint  for  boards,  in  which  tlie  board  Joint. 


with  the  tongue  has  also  a  flush  bead  which  serves  to  conceal 
the  joint.  —  tongue  of  the  trump,  the  tongue  of  a  jew’s-harp ; 
hence,  the  main  point  or  most  important  feature.  Scot. 
tongue  (tung),  v.  t.  ;  tongued  (tungd) ;  tongu'ing  (tung'- 
lng).  1.  To  speak ;  to  utter.  Archaic.  Shak. 

2.  To  chide  ;  to  scold.  Now  Colloq. 

llow  might  she  tongue  me.  Shak. 

3.  Music.  To  modify  with  the  tongue,  as  notes,  in  playing 
the  flute  and  some  other  wind  instruments.  See  tonguing. 

4.  To  join  by  means  of  a  tongue  and  groove,  as  boards. 

5.  Mech.  To  cut  a  tongue  on  ;  as,  to  tongue  a  board, 
tongue,  v.  i.  1.  To  talk;  prate;  —  often  with  it;  as,  to 

tongue  it  incessantly.  Now  Rare  or  Colloq. 

2.  Music.  To  practice  tonguing. 

3.  To  project  like  a  tongue  of  land. 

4.  JInrt.  To  make  a  cut  or  slit  in  the  stem  of  a  plant  be¬ 
fore  the  operation  of  layering. 

tongue  bar.  Zool.  One  of  the  downward  projecting  proc¬ 
esses  in  the  branchial  clefts  of  Balanoglossus  and  its  al¬ 
lies,  and  in  larval  laucelets. 
tongued  1  tungd),  a.  Having  a  tongue, 
tongue'fish'  (tung'fTsh'),  n.  A  sole  ;  —  on  the  coast  of  the 
southern  United  States  applied  esp.  to  Syniphurus  pla - 
giusa,  a  small  species  inhabiting  sandy  bottom, 
tongue'— tie',  n.  Med.  Impeded  motion  ol  the  tongue  due 
to  shortness  of  the  fraenum,  or  to  its  adhesion  to  the  gums, 
tongue'-tle',  V.  t.  To  deprive  of  speech  or  the  power  of 
speech,  or  of  distinct  articulation, 
tongue'-tied'  (-tld'),  a.  1.  Suffering  from  tongue-tie. 

2.  Unable  to  speak  freely,  from  any  cause,  as  shyness. 

Love,  therefore,  and  tongued-tied  simplicity.  Shak. 
tongu'ing  (tung'Tng),r6.  n.  Music.  Modification  of  tone 
for  a  rapid  staccato  effect  by  the  performer’s  tongue,  in 
playing  a  wind  instrument,  as  a  flute.  In  single  tonguing 
only  one  kind  of  stroke  is  used,  the  tongue  articulating  a 
rapid  “t;”  in  double  tonguing,  two  strokes,  as  for  “ t  ” 
and  “  k,”  are  alternated  ;  in  triple  tonguing,  “t,  k,t,”  etc. 
ton'ic  (tQn'Tk),  a.  [Cf.  F.  tonique, Gr.  tovikos.  See  tone.] 

1  Of  or  pert,  to  tones  or  sounds  ;  as:  a  Phon.  Of  a  speech 
sound,  made  with  voice,  or  vocal  tone,  without  obstruc¬ 
tion  in  the  oral  passage,  as  are  the  vowels  and  diphthongs. 
Rush.  Cf.  subtonic,  b  Philol.  Of  or  pert,  to  linguistic 
tones,  or  designating,  or  pert,  to,  languages  using  them. 

2.  Of  or  pert,  to,  or  increasing,  tension ;  lienee,  increasing 
strength  ;  as,  tonic  power. 

3.  Med.  Characterized  by  continuous  muscular  contrac¬ 
tion  ;  as,  tonic  convulsions. 

4.  Increasing  strength  jor  tone  in  the  system  ;  obviating 
the  effects  of  debility  and  restoring  healthy  functions  ; 
hence,  mentally  or  morally  invigorating. 

How  fresh  and  tonic  the  f  orest  seemed.  II.  van  Dyke. 

5.  Of  or  pertaining  to  tone,  or  the  prevailing  effect  of 
color  and  of  light  and  shade,  in  a  picture  or  scene. 

6.  Plant  Physiol.  Characteristic  of  or  designating  a  con¬ 
dition  of  tone  ;  causing  or  exhibiting  normal  reactions  to 
external  factors  ;  as,  a  tonic  influence  ;  a  tonic  relation,  etc. 
tonic  accent,  a  Syllabic  accent ;  vocal  accent  as  compared 
with  a  written,  or  graphic,  accent,  b  Pitch  accent.  Cf. 
accent,  n.,  1.  —  t.  spasm.  A led.  See  spasm,  1. 

ton'ic,  n.  [Cf.  F.  tonique,  NL.  tonicum.']  1.  Phon.  A 
tonic  element  or  letter,  that  is,  a  vowel  or  a  diphthong. 

2.  Music.  The  keynote. 

3.  Med.  A  medicine  having  a  tonic  effect.  Cf.  tonic,  a.,  4. 
to-nlc'i-ty  (to-nls'T-tT),  n.  1.  Property  of  possessing  tone, 

or  state  of  being  tonic ;  tone  ;  esp.  ;  a  Physiol.  The  state 
of  healthy  tension  or  partial  contraction  of  muscle  fibers 
while  at  rest ;  tonus,  b  Plant  Physiol.  State  of  being  in 
tone  ;  normal  responsiveness  to  external  stimuli. 

2  Hence,  a  strong  invigorated  condition  ;  vigor. 

The  recovery  of  moral  tonicity  after  the  Napoleonic  debauch 
is  most  noteworthy.  W.  C.  Brownell. 

tonic  major.  Music.  The  major  scale  or  key  having  the 
same  tonic  as  a  given  minor  scale  or  key. 
tonic  minor  Music.  The  minor  scale  or  key  having  the 
same  tonic  as  a  given  major  scale  or  key. 
tonic  section.  Music.  A  section  or  period  in  the  tonic 
key  of  the  piece  closing  with  a  tenic  cadence, 
tonic  sol-fa  Music.  A  system  of  letter  notation  based  on 
tonality,  or  key  relationship,  and  replacing  the  usual  staff 
symbols  by  letters  and  the  syllables  do,  re,  mi,  etc.,  va¬ 
riously  modified,  with  other  simple  signs  of  duration,  of 
upper  or  lower  octave,  etc.  It  was  devised  by  Miss  Sarah 
Glover  about  1812,  and  further  developed,  about  1850,  by  the 
Rev.  John  Curwen,  and  became  popular  in  Englana  and  to 
some  extent  in  the  United  States  lor  elementary  instruc¬ 
tion  in  vocal  music.  See  modulator,  2.  —  tonic  sol-faist. 
to-night'  (tdb-nit'),  adv.  [to,  prep.  +  night.~\  1.  On  this 
present  night  or  the  night  following  this  present  day. 

2.  On  the  last  night  past,.  Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng.  Shak. 
to-night',  n.  The  present  or  the  coming  night;  the  night 
after  the  present  day. 

ton'ite  (tonfft),  n.  [Cf.  L.  tonare  to  thunder.]  An  explo¬ 
sive  consisting  of  about  equal  weights  of  guncotton  and 
barium  nitrate.  It  is  used  for  blasting, 
toil'jon  (tCn'jBn),  n.  [Cf.  Hind,  tdm-jham ,  tliam-jan ,  also 
Hind,  khanjar  ;  orig.  uncert.]  A  kind  of  open  sedan  used 
in  Ceylon,  carried  by  a  single  pole  on  men’s  shoulders, 
ton'ka  bean  (t5i]'ka).  [Translation  of  D.  tonquinboontjes 
(pi.) ;  the  berries  (beans,  D.  boon ,  dim.  boontje)  of  Cou- 
marouna  odorata  were  used  to  mix  with  Tonkin  tobacco : 
cf.  F.  tonca,  tonka.)  The  seed  of  a  fabaceous  tree  ( Conma - 
rouna  odorata),  native  of  Guiana.  It  has  a  pleasant  odor, 
due  to  the  presence  of  coumarin,  and  is  employed  in  the 
scenting  of  snuff.  Also,  the  tree  itself. 


in  France.  See  geology,  Chart. 
—  Ton'gri  an  n. 
tongs'man  ( t5ngz'mrtn),n.  One 
who  uses,  handles,  or  gathers 
something  with  tongs,  as  oys¬ 
ters  or  steel  rails;  a  tonger. 
tongue'bird',  n.  The  wryneck. 
Local,  Eng. 

tongue  bit.  A  horse’s  bit  hav¬ 
ing  a  plate  to  keep  the  tongue 
under  the  mouthpiece, 
tongue  bone.  The  hyoid  hone, 
tongue' dough' ty,  a.  Bold  in 
speech.  R.  [debate.  i?.| 

tongue'fence',  n.  Argument:! 
tongue '-ferd  y,  a.  [Cf.  Norw. 
dial,  ferdi g  strong,  in  good 
health.]  Glib;  loquacious.  Scot. 
tongue'flow'er  (-f  1  o  u'S  r),  n. 
Any  Australian  orchid  of  the 
genus  Glossodia,  in  allusion  to 
the  tongue-shaped  lip. 
tongue'-flow  ered  (-Prd).a.  Hav¬ 
ing  tonguelike  flowers  or  parts. 


-tongue-flowered  orchis,  a 

southern  European  terrestrial 
orchid  ( Scraping  lingua)  with  a 
flower  with  a  tongue-shaped  lip. 

tongue  grafting.  =  whip 

GRAFTING. 

tongue  grass,  a  =  pepper- 
grass  a  b  Chickweed. 
tongue  joint.  A  welded  joint  in 
metal  with  n  tongue  on  one  niece 
secured  in  a  recess  in  the  other, 
tongue'-lash  ing.m  A  scolding. 
Colloq.  ( tongue.] 

tongue'less.  a.  1.  Having  no| 

2.  Hence,  speechless;  mute. 

3.  Unnamed;  not  spokenof.  Ohs. 

tongue'let,  n.  A  small  tongue¬ 
like  part  or  process, 
tongue'man.  n.  A  speaker.  Ohs. 
tongue'-pad',  n.  A  great  or 
glib  talker.  Ohs.  or  Dial.  Eng.  • 
tongue '-powder,  n.  Flattery. 

Ohs.  [Ungulate.  I 

tongue '-shaped'  (-s  h  a  p  t'),  a.  | 


tongue  shell.  A  brachiopod  of 

Lingula  or  allied  genus 
tongue'ahot'.  n.  The  range  of 
the  voice.  [the  tongue.  Oh.s.l 
tongue'sore'.  n.  An  ailment  of  | 
tongue'ster  (tnng'stPr),  n.  One 
who  uses  his  tongue  freely;  a 
babbler.  Rare. 

tongue'tack  ed  (-tak'It),p.a.  Si¬ 
lenced  or  impeded  in  speech. 
Scot.  [vehicle.] 

tongue  tree  The  tongue  of  a| 
tongue  work.  1.  Study  of  wordB 
or  language.  Ohs. 

\  2.  Talking;  esp.,  idle  talk; 
chatter  or  gossip.  Slang. 
tongue  worm  (wflrni).  A  para- 
J  sitic  arthropod  of  the  group  Lin- 
guatulida  (which  see), 
tongue'y,  tongu'y  (thng'Y),  a. 
Readv  or  volume  in  speaking  ; 

'  garrulous.  Colloq. 
ton'i-cal(thn'Y-k^l),rt.  Tonic. R. 
ton'i-cal-ly,  adv.  In  a  tonic 


manner  ;  specif.,  Med.,  contin¬ 
uously  ;  without  relaxation, 
ton'i  cize  (thn'Y-sTz),  v.  t.  To 
impart  a  tone  or  tonicity  to.  R. 
Ton'i  kan  (t5n'Y-kdn),  a.  Des¬ 
ignating,  or  pertaining  to,  a  lin¬ 
guistic  stock  of  North  American 
Indians  of  Mississippi  and 
Louisiana,  now  probably  ex¬ 
tinct.  They  were  allies  of  the 
French.  [of  tone. | 

ton'ing(tfin'Yng),;>.;u\  \rb.  »?.| 
ton'ish  (tCn'Ysh),  ton'ish-ness, 
etc.  Vars  of  tonnish,  etc. 
ton'i-trous  (-Y-tr?7s),  a.  [L.  toni- 
trus  thunder.]  Thundering.  Obs. 
to-nit'ru-ate  ( t^-nYt'rdh-ai ).  r.t. 
fif  i.  fL  tonitruare.)  To  thun¬ 
der.  Obs.  I  wood.  ^4wsD-a//Vi.| 

tonka-bean  wood  =  scent-| 
Ton'ka  wan  (tOp'kd-wrfn),  a. 
Designating  a  linguistic  stock 
of  North  American  Indians, 
orig.  of  Texas,  the  remnant  be- 


food  foot  out,  oil  ;  chair  ;  go  ;  sing,  iijk  ;  then,  thin ;  nature,  verdure  (250) ;  K  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  acl,  (144) ;  boN  ;  yet ;  zh  =  z  in  azure.'  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Gdidb. 
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Ton'kin-ese'  (tSij'kTn-ez' ;  -es'),  a.  Of  or  pert,  to  Tonkin. 
—  n.  sing.  d  pi.  A  native,  or  natives,  of  Tonkin.  The  ab¬ 
originals  resemble  the  Auamese,  though  taller  and  darker, 
ton  mile.  Railroads.  A  unit  of  measurement  of  the  freight 
transportation  performed  by  a  railroad  during  a  given 
period,  usually  a  year,  the  total  of  which  consists  of  the 
sum  of  the  products  obtained  by  multiplying  the  aggre¬ 
gate  weight  of  each  shipment  in  tons  during  the  given 
period  by  the  number  ol  miles  for  which  it  is  carried, 
ton  mileage.  Railroads.  Ton  miles  collectively  ;  esp.,  the 
total  ton  miles  performed  by  a  railroad  in  a  given  period, 
ton'nage  (tGn'aj),  n.  [From  ton  a  measure.]  1.  The 
weight  of  goods  carried  in  a  boat  or  a  ship. 

2.  The  cubical  content  or  burden  of  a  vessel,  or  vessels,  in 
tons ;  or,  the  amount  of  weight  which  one  or  several  ves-  j 
sels  may  carry.  A  merchant  vessel’s  tonnage  for  purposes 
of  registration  is  her  entire  internal  cubical  capacity  in 
tons  of  one  hundred  cubic  feet  each  as  ascertained  in  a  cer¬ 
tain  manner  presc:  ibed  by  law  (in  United  States  by  R.  S. 
4153,  in  Great  Britain  by  Merchant  Shipping  Act,  1304)  in 
different  countries.  It  is  of  three  kinds.  Gross  tonnage  is 
such  capacity  of  a  vessel  without  deduction.  Underdeck 
tonnage  is  the  gross  tonnage  less  the  spaces  above  the  sec¬ 
ond  deck  from  the  keel.  Register,  or  net,  tonnage  is  the 

gross  tonnage  less  certain  deductions  for  space  occupied 
v  engines,  crew’s  quarters,  etc.,  giving  a  rough  measure 
of  the  capacity  of  the  ship  for  cargo  or  passengers.  The 
tonnage  of  war  vessels  is  their  displacement  tonnage,  or 
weight  of  the  water  displaced  by  them. 

3.  A  duty  or  impost  on  vessels,  based  on  tonnage,  or  a 
duty,  toll,  or  rate  on  goods  per  ton  transported  on  canals. 

4  The  whole  amount  of  shipping  of  a  nation,  a  port,  a  line, 
etc.,  estimated  by  tons.  See  ton,  2  c. 

5-  A  duty  levied  on  eve’1;  tun  of  wine  imported.  Eng. 
tonnage  coefficient.  Nnut.  That  decimal  by  which  the 
product  of  the  length,  breadth,  and  depth  of  a  vessel  must 
bo  multiplied  to  obtain  the  gross  tonnage. 

||  ton'neau'  (t6/no/ ;  ttm-o'),  n. ;  pi.  tonnkaux  (F.  to'no' ; 
E.  tuu-oz').  [F.]  1.  In  France,  a  light  two-wheeled 

vehicle  with  fiquare  or  rounded  body  and  rear  entrance. 

2.  Automobiles.  Orig.,  an  afterbody  with  the  entrance  at 
the  rear  (as  in  the  vehicle  in  def.  1);  now,  an  afterbody 
with  sides  closing  in  the  seat  or  seats  and  entered  by  a 
door  now  usually  at  the  side,  formerly  in  the  rear  ;  also, 
the  entire  body  of  an  automobile  having  such  an  after  part. 
3.  =  TONNE. 

ton'nisll  (tbu'Tsh),  a.  Also  ton'ish.  In  the  ton;  fashion¬ 
able  ;  modish.  —  ton'nish  ly,  adv.  —  ton'nisli-ness.  n. 
tono-.  Combining  form  from  Greek  topic,  tension ,  tone. 
tOil'O-graph  (ton'o-graf  ;  to'no-)',  n.  [tono-  -j-  -graph.] 
Physiol.  A  recording  tonometer, 
to-nom'e-ter  (to-n5m'e-ter),  n.  [tono-  -f-  -meter.]  1.  Phys¬ 
ics.  An  instrument  for  determining  the  rate  of  vibrations 
in  tones,  as  of  a  graduated  series  of  tuning  forks. 

2.  Physiol,  a  An  apparatus  for  studying  and  registering 
the  action  of  various  fluids  and  drugs  on  the  excised  heart 
of  an  animal,  b  An  instrument  for  measuring  tension, 
esp.  that  of  the  eyeball. 

to  -nom'e  try  (-e-trt),  n.  Act  of  measuring  with  a  tonom¬ 
eter.  —  ton  O-met'ric  (ton'6-mSt'nk),  a. 
ton'ous  (tSn'iza),  a.  Abounding  in  tone  or  sound  ;  sonorous, 
toil'sil  (Ibn'sTl),  n.  [L.  tonsillae,  pi.  :  cf.  F.  tonsille.]  Anal. 
1.  One  of  a  pair  of  more  or  less  prominent  masses  of  lym¬ 
phoid  tissue  one  on  each  side  of  the  throat  between  the  in¬ 
terior  and  posterior  pillars  of  the  fauces.  They  are  com¬ 
posed  of  lymph  follicles  grouped  around  one  or  more  deep 
crypts,  and  (except  the  exposed  surface  covered  only  by 
epithelium)  are  surrounded  by  diffuse  lymphoid  tissue  in  a 
fiorou9  capsule.  The  lymph  cells  escape  into  the  mouth 
cavity  in  large  numbers  through  this  epithelium,  and  be¬ 
come  salivary  corpuscles.  See  also  pharyngeal  tonsil. 

2.  =  amygdala  (of  the  cerebellum), 
ton'sil-lar,  ton'3il  ar  (-sT-ldr),  a.  Anal.  d  Med.  Of  or 
pertaining  to  the  tonsils. 

ton/sil-lit'iC  (-ITt'Tk),  a.  [From  L.  tonsillae  tonsils.]  Of 
or  pertaining  to  the  tonsils  ;  tonsillar, 
ton  sil-llt'io,  a.  [tonsillitis  4-  -*c.]  Of,  pert,  to,  or  affected 


with,  tonsillitis. 

ton  sil-li'tis  (-li'tTs),  n.  [NL.  See  tonsil  ;  -rris.]  Med. 
Inflammation  of  the  tonsils  or  of  a  tonsil ;  amygdalitis. 
When  acute  and  suppurative  or  phlegmonous,  or  tending 
to  be  so,  it  is  commonly  called  quinsy. 
ton-sil'lo  tome  (t5n-sTl'o-tom),  n.  [L.  tonsillae  tonsils  -}- 
E.  -tome.]  Surg.  An  instrument  for  removing  the  tonsils, 
ton  sil-lot'o-my  (t5n'sT-15t'6-mY),  n.  [L.  tonsillae  -|-  E. 
1 tomy .]  Operation  of  removing  all  or  part  of  the  tonsils. 
ton-SO'ri-al  (tbn-so'rl-fil ;  201),  a.  [L.  tonsorius ,  fr.  tonsor 
a  shearer,  barber,  fr.  tondere ,  tonsum ,  to  shear.  See  ton- 
sure.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  barber  or  his  work  ;  —  gen¬ 
erally  used  affectedly  or  humorously  ;  as,  tonsorial  artist, 
ton'sure  (tSn'shur),  n.  [F.,  fr.  L.  tonsura  a  shearing, 
clipping,  fr.  tondere ,  tonsum ,  to  shear,  shave  ;  cf.  Gr.  tcV- 
Seiv  to  gnaw  ;  peril,  akin  to  Gr.  Teyveiv  to  cut,  and  E.  tome.] 
Act  of  clipping  the  hair  or  of  shaving  the  crown  of  the  head  ; 
also,  state  of  being  shorn.  Rare ,  exc.  :  Specif.  :  a  R.  C. 


ing  now  on  n  reservation  in  Ok¬ 
lahoma.  They  were  formerly 
cannibaU  and  were  at  war  with 
most  neighboring  tribes, 
tonn.  Ahbr.  Tonnage, 
ton'nage  (tfln'aj),  r.  ».  To  have 
a  (specified)  tonnage.  Rare. 
ton'nage.  v.  t.  'To  levy  a  ton¬ 
nage  tax  upon.  Obs.  or  R. 
tonnage  deck.  Xaut.  That 
deck  the  space  below  which  is 
included  in  estimating  under- 
deck  tonnage.  In  vessels  having 
more  than  one  deck  it  is  the  sec¬ 
ond  from  the  keel.  [naok,  .!.  | 
ton'nage  du'tv.  Xant.  =tox-| 
tonnage  opening.  Xaut.  An 
opening  lett  in  a  shade  deck  to 
bring  the  space  covered  within 
the  exemptions  of  a  rule  for  cal¬ 
culating  tonnage  [ob(2).| 

tonnage  pool.  See  4th  pool, I 
tonne  4  ton,  ti  n. 

|i  tonne  (ton),  n.  [F.l  A  metric 
ton.  See  ton,  lc.  [An  arbor.  I 
||  ton  nelle'  (tft'nCl'),  n.  [F.]| 
ton'ner  (tfin'er),  n.  An  object 
considered  with  reference  to  its 
weight  in  tons  or  its  tonnage,  as 
a  ship  ;  —  used  in  combination  ; 
rs.  a  thonsand-fonner.  L'ol/oq. 
Ton'nerre'  (tfl'uar'), n.  [From 
Tonnerre ,  France.]  A  kind  of 
Burgundy. 


ton'ni  hood  (tOu'T-hdbd),  n.  = 

TON  V  HOOP. 

ton'ny.  4  ti  nny,  fish, 
ton'o  gram  (tfln'S-griim  ;  tfi'- 
n  1-),  a.  [tono-  4-  -gram.]  A  curve 
showing  graphically  a  muscle’B 
isometric  contraction, 
ton'o  phant  (-fdnt),  n.  [tono-  4- 
Or.  (f>a  vciv  to  show.]  Physics. 
A  modification  of  t We  kaleido- 
phone,  for  showing  composition 
of  acoustic  vibrations.  It  con¬ 
sists  of  two  thin  steel  slips  weld¬ 
ed  together,  their  length  being 
adjustable  by  a  screw  socket, 
ton'o-plast  (-plSst),  n.  [tono-  + 
-plast.  |  Hint.  The  protoplasmic 
membrane  surrounding  a  vacu¬ 
ole  in  a  living  cell  ;  the  so-called 
vacuole  well.  Dr  Vries. 

ton  o  tax'ls  (-tttk'sYs),  w.  [XL.  ; 
tono-  -f  Gr.  Ta£tc  an  arranging.] 
Physiol.  Control  of  the  direction 
of  locomotion  of  simple  organ¬ 
isms  by  the  density  of  the  sur¬ 
rounding  mediu  m.  —  to  no- 
tac'tic  (tfi'nfi-tak'tlk),  a. 
ton'qua  bean  (t5i)'k«).  Var.  of 

TONKA  BEAN.  [TONKA  BEAN.  I 

ton'quln  bean  (t5  i)'k  I  n).  =| 
ton'slle  (tbn'sYl ;  see  -ilk),  a. 
[L.  tnnsilis,  fr.  tondere ,  tonsum, 
to  shear,  clip.  See  TONSURE.] 


Ch.  d r  East.  Ch.  The  shaving  off  (since  the  10th  century 
first  by  a  bishop  or  one  of  certain  privileged  priests)  of  a 
portion  of  the  hair  on  the  crown  of  the  head  so  as  to  leave 
a  round  bare  place,  or,  in  the  Eastern  Church,  of  the  entire 
hair  01  the  head,  as  a  mark  of  entrance  into,  or  oi  being  in, 
the  ecclesiastical  state,  the  order  of  reader  being  always 
first  conferred.  In  early  times  tonsure  without  ordination 
was  given  by  simple  priests  or  even  by  laymen,  b  R.  C. 
Ch.  The  shaven  corona,  or  crown,  which  ecclesiastics  wear 
as  a  mark  of  their  order  and  ol  their  rank, 
toil'sure  (ton'shur),  v.t.;  -sured  (-sliurd);  -sur-ino  (-sliur- 
Tng).  To  shave  the  head  of ;  to  confer  the  tonsure  upon, 
ton'sured  (ton'shurd),  a.  [Cf.  F.  tonsure ,  p.  p.]  a  Hav- 
ing  the  tonsure  ;  shaven  ;  shorn  ;  clipped,  b  Hence,  bald, 
ton'tine  (tou'ten  ;  ton-ten';  277),  n.  [F.,  fr.  It .  tontina, 
after  its  inventor,  Tonti ,  an  Italian,  of  the  17tli  century.] 

1.  An  annuity  shared  among  a  number,  or  a  loan  raised 
011  life  annuities,  with  the  benefit  of  survivorship  to  the 
beneficiaries  in  either  case  ;  that  is,  upon  the  death  of  each 
beneficiary  of  the  annuity  his  share  is  enjoyed  by  the  sur¬ 
vivors,  until  at  last  the  whole  goes  to  the  last  survivor,  or 
to  the  last  two  or  three,  according  to  the  terms  on  which 
the  money  is  advanced.  Also,  loosely,  those  who  share 
the  annuity  ;  collectively,  the  share  or  right  of  each  indi¬ 
vidual,  or  the  system  on  which  the  annuity  is  shared. 

2.  Any  arrangement  whereby  a  group  of  persons  share 
certain  benefits  or  advantages  on  such  terms  that  upon  the 
death  or  default  of  any  member  a  part  or  all  of  the  ad¬ 
vantages  enjoyed  by  him  are  distributed  among  the  remain¬ 
ing  members  until  on  the  death  of  all  but  one  the  whole 
goes  to  him,  or,  as  in  most  modern  insurance  tontines, 
on  the  expiration  of  a  given  cime*(cailed  the  tontine  period) 
the  whole  goes  to  those  then  remaining  in  the  group. 

3.  A  tontine  policy,  risk,  or  the  like. 

!  ton'tine  (tou'ten  ;  t5u-t<5n'),  a.  Designating,  pertaining 
to,  or  involving,  the  principle  or  system  upon  which  the 
tontine  is  based  ;  as,  tontine  insurance,  funds,  etc. 
tontine  insurance,  Life  Insurance ,  insurance  m  which  the 
benefits  of  the  insurance  are  distributed  upon  the  tontine 

1  principle.  Under  the  old.  or  full  tontine,  plan,  all  benefits 
were  forfeited  on  lapsed  policies,  on  the  policies  of  those 
who  died  within  the  tontine  period  only  the  face  of  the 
policy  was  paid  without  any  share  of  the  surplus,  and 
the  survivor  or  survivors  at  the  end  of  the  tontine  period 
received  the  entire  surplus.  This  plan  of  tontine  insurance 
has  been  replaced  in  tin*  United  States  by  the  semitontine 
plan,  in  which  the  surplus  is  divided  among  the  holders  of 
policies  in  force  at  the  termination  of  the  tontine  period, 
but  the  reserve  for  the  paid-up  value  is  paid  011  lapsed  pol¬ 
icies,  aud  on  the  policies  of  those  that  have  died  the  face 
is  paid.  Other  modified  forms  are  called  free  tontine,  de¬ 
ferred  dividend,  etc.,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  ton¬ 
tine  arrangement.  See  deferred  dividend ,  under  divi¬ 
dend,  2.  —  t.  policy.  Life  Insurance ,  a  policy  for  any  form 
of  tontine  insurance. 

to'nus  ‘  to'nws),  n.  [L.,  a  sound,  tone.  See  tone.]  a  Phys¬ 
iol.  Tonicity,  or  tone  ;  as,  muscular  tonus.  See  chemical 
tonus,  b  Med.  Tonic  spasm. 

too  (too),  adv.  d  conj.  [The  same  word  as  to,  prep.  See 
to.]  1.  Over;  more  than  enough  ;  —  noting  excess;  as, 
it  is  too  long,  short,  or  wide  ;  too  high  ;  too  many  ;  too  much  ; 
—  used  also  as  a  mere  intensive  ;  as,  I  am  only  too  glad.  It 
is  sometimes  doubled  to  signify  great  excess. 

His  will,  too  strong  to  bond,  too  proud  to  learn.  Cou  ley. 

O  that  this  too  too  solid  flesh  would  melt.  Shak 

2.  Likewise;  also;  in  addition  ; — chiefiy  as  conjunction. 

An  honest  courtier,  yet  a  patriot  too.  Pope. 

Syn.  —  See  also. 

tool  (tool),  v.  i.  ;  tooled  (toold) ;  tool'ing.  To  drive  or 
ride  iu  a  vehicle  ;  as,  to  tool  through  the  park.  Cant. 
tool,  v.  t.  To  drive,  as  a  coach;  to  convey  in  a  vehicle.  Cant. 
tool  (tool),  n.  [ME.  fol,  tool ,  AS.  tol ;  akin  to  Icel.  Idly  pi., 
Goth,  taujan  to  do,  to  make,  taui  deed,  work,  and  E.  law 
to  dress  leather.  Cf.  taw  to  dress  leather.]  1.  Aninstru- 
ment  of  manual  operation,  as  a  hammer,  saw,  plane,  file, 
or  the  like,  used  to  facilitate  mechanical  operations,  as 
distinguished  from  an  appliance  moved  and  regulated  by 
machinery  ;  the  instrument  of  a  handicraftsman  or  laborer 
at  his  work  ;  an  implement ;  as,  the  tools  of  a  joiner,  smith, 
shoemaker,  etc.  In  a  wide  sense,  tool  may  be  used  to  in¬ 
clude  almost  any  implement  or  object  used  in  performing 
an  operation  or  carrying  on  work  of  any  kind,  esp.  where 
the  implement  or  object  is  used  or  worked  by  hand,  and 
i9  movable,  as  disting,  from  power-driven  machinery,  etc. 
In  this  use,  as  in  statutes  exempting  instruments  of  earn¬ 
ing  a  livelihood,  in  engineering  contracts,  etc.,  tool  has 
been  held  to  designate  books,  a  horse  and  wagon,  a  piano, 
a  hand  or  foot-power  printing  press,  a  sewing  machine,  a 
floating  pile  driver  and  its  scow.  etc.  Cf.  machine,  n .,  5. 

2.  Law.  Any  instrument  or  apparatus  necessary  to  a  per¬ 
son  in  the  efficient  prosecution  of  his  trade  or  calling.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  legal  decisions, the  tools  (see  def.l)  of  a  mechanic 
(including  anvils,  vises,  sawhorses,  etc.),  a  barber’s  chair 
and  mirror,  a  photographer’s  head  rest,  and  in  certain 
cases  a  doctor’s  equipage,  are  fools  necessary  in  their  re¬ 
spective  callings.  See  also  under  def.  1,  above. 


3.  Mach.  The  cutting  or  shaping  part  in  a  machine  or 
machine  tool  ;  also,  a  machine  for  shaping  metal  in  any 
way  ;  a  machine  t<*ol.  See  machine,  w.,  6. 

4  Any  instrument  of  use  or  service.  Specif.  :  a  A  weap¬ 
on  ;  esp.,  a  sword.  Obs.  b  A  kind  of  small  brush  used 
in  painting  window  sashes. 

5.  A  person  used  as  an  instrument  by  another  person  ;  — 
a  word  of  reproach  ;  as,  tyrants  have  their  toots. 

1  was  not  made  for  u  minion  or  a  tool  Burke. 

6.  A  useless  or  mischievous  person.  Dial.  Eng. 

7-  A11  ornament  or  figure  tooled  on  the  biuuing  of  a  book. 
Syn.  —  See  implement. 

tool  (tool),  v.  t.  To  shape,  form,  or  finish  with  a  tool  ;  esp., 
Bookbinding,  to  impress  a  design  upon  by  stamping, 
tool  box  a  A  box  or  chest  to  hold  tradesmen’s  tools,  b 
Mach.  The  adjustable  mechanism  containing  the  tool  or 
cutter  holder  in  a  planing  machine  or  other  machine  tool, 
tool'ing,  p.  pr.  dL*  r6.  ?/.  of  tool.  Hence:  n.  a  Masonry. 
Stone  dressing  in  which  tool  marks  are  left  show  ing,  b 
Hot-stamped  impression  in  intaglio  on  ornamental  leather 
work,  either  gilt  or  blind,  c  More  or  less  special  and  orna¬ 
mental  handwork,  as  with  chisels,  gouges,  etc.,  in  wood, 
stone,  metal,  ivory,  etc. 

tool  post-  Mach.  A  slotted  post,  or  analogous  part  in  a 
lathe  or  other  machine  tool,  in  which  the  cutting  tool  is 
clamped.  Cf.  tool  box  b. 

tool  Steel.  Hard  steel,  usually  crucible  steel,  capable  of 
being  tempered  so  as  to  be  suitable  for  tools. 
tOOll  (toon),  it.  [Hind,  /mm,  tuna,  Skr.  tnnnu.]  An  East  In¬ 
dian  meliaceous  tree  ( Toonu  ciliuta)  ;  also,  its  soft  reddish 
wood,  esteemed  in  India  for  furniture  and  general  construc¬ 
tion  ;  —  called  also  Indian  mahogany. 

Too'na  (too'na),  n.  [NL.,  Hind.  tuna.  See  toon,  n.]  a 
Rot.  A  small  genus  of  Old  World  meliaceous  trees,  formerly 
united  w  ith  Ctdreht ,  but  having  a  short  disk  and  completely 
winged  seeds.  7.  cilia  ta  is  the  toon,  b  [/•  c.]  =  toon. 
toot  (toot),  r.  i.  ;  toot'ed  ;  toot'ing.  [Cf .  D.  toeten  to  blow 
a  horn,  G.  tuten,  Sw.  tula,  Dan.  tude ;  prob.  of  imitative 
origin.]  1.  To  blow  or  sound  a  horn  or  other  wind  instru¬ 
ment,  esp.  so  as  to  produce  short  rapid  blasts. 

2.  To  utter  a  similar  sound,  as  certain  birds. 

3.  To  give  forth  a  toot  or  toots,  as  a  horn. 

Toot  not  horns  and  rattling  teams  of  mail  coaches  Thackeray 
4-  To  cry  or  whine,  as  a  child.  Scot,  or  Dial.  Eng. 
toot,  v.  t.  1.  To  cause  to  sound,  as  a  horn,  the  note  being 
modified  at  the  beginning  and  end  as  if  by  pronouncing 
the  letter  t ;  to  blow  ;  as,  to  toot  a  whistle  ;  also,  to  sound  ; 


as,  to  toot  one’s  notes. 

2.  To  spread  or  trumpet  abroad,  as  a  report.  Scot. 

3-  To  call  attention  to,  as  by  tooting  ;  to  proclaim.  Slang . 
to  toot  one’s  own  horn.  =  to  blow  one’s  own  trumpet. 
toot,  n.  A  short  sound  or  blast,  as  of  a  horn  or  other  wind 
instrument ;  a  sound  made  by  tooting, 
tooth  (tooth),  n. ;  pi.  teeth  (teth).  [ME.  tothy  tooth ,  AS. 
to <5 ;  akin  to  OFries.  tothy  OS.  &  1).  /and,  OHG.  sandy  zant 
G.  so  hit,  Icel.  toniiy  Sw.  &  Dan.  land ,  Goth,  tunpus ,  Litli. 
dantiSy  W.  dunty  Olr.  del ,  L.  dens,  dent  is,  Gr.  6601  9,  ifi<  v- 
•  to?,  Skr.  danla  ;  prob.  originally  the  p.  pr.  of  the  verb  to 
eat.  Cf.  eat,  dandelion,  dent  the  tooth  of  a  w  heel,  den¬ 
tal,  dentist,  indent.]  1.  Anal,  d  Zool.  a  Inmost  ver¬ 
tebrates,  one  of  the  hard  bony  appendages  which 
are  borne  on  the  jaw  s,  or  in 
many  of  the  lower  vertebrates 
on  other  bones  in  the  walls  of 
the  mouth  or  pharynx,  and 
serve  for  the  prehension  and 
mastication  of  food, as  weapons 
of  offense  and  defense,  etc. 

The  most  highly  specialized 
teeth  occur  in  mammals, 
w  here  their  number  is  gener¬ 
ally  strictly  limited  and  their 
differentiation  in  different 
parts  of  the  jaws  into  incisors , 
canines,  and  molars  (see  these 
terms),  adapted  for  different 
purposes,  is  generally  well  marked 
two  sets  of  teeth, 
a  set  of  milk,  de¬ 
ciduous,  or  tempo¬ 
rary  teeth,  devel¬ 
oped  when  young, 
which  are  after¬ 
wards  replaced  by 
a  permanent  set. 

A  typical  mamma¬ 
lian  tooth  consists  , 
of  a  root  of  one  or 
more  branches 
(called  fangs),  im¬ 
planted  inasocket 
111  the  jawbone 
(but  notankylosed 
with  the  bone), and 
a  variously  shaped 
crown y  or  project¬ 
ing  portion,  w  hich 


Sections  of  Teeth  (def.  1).  1 
Human  Molar  Tooth  :  2  Mo¬ 
lar  of  Ox  ;  .*>  Tusk  (Incisor 
Tooth)  of  Elephant.  After 
Lydekker. 

Most  mammals  have 


Permanent  Teeth  of  the  Riirht  Side  of  the 
Upper  and  Under  Jaw  01  Man.  a  a  In¬ 
cisors;  b  Canines  or  Eye  Teeth  ;  cc  Bi¬ 
cuspids  or  Premolars;  d  d  d  Molars;  e 
Crown  ;  f  Neck  ;  g  Fang  or  Root. 


I  Clipped,  or  fit  for  clipping,  as  a 
tree  or  hedge.  Obs.  or  R. 

ton  sil-it'ic.  ton  sil-i'tis.  Yars 

of  TON  *  I LLITIC,  TONSILLITIS. 

ton'sil-la-ry  (tbn'sT-lit-rl),  a. 
Anal.  V  Med.  Tonsillar, 
ton-sil'o-tome  (tSn-sYl'fi-tSm  : 

I  ton'8Tl-0-tdm/),  ton  all  ot '0  my 
(tOn'sY-lSt'G-m'I).  Vnrs.  of  roN- 
I  RILLOTOME.  TONSILLOTOMY. 

ton'sor  (tfin'sGr),  n.  [L.]  A 
I  barber.  Rare. 
ton-so'rl-oua  (ttfn-sfi'rT-i/s).  a. 
[L.  tonsorius.]  Tonsori  il  Obs. 
tonsure  plate.  A  circular  plate 
placed  on  the  head  before  shav- 
I  ing  to  mark  the  line  of  tonsure, 
tonthe.  +  tenth. 
ton  ttn'er  (tfln-ten'Sr),  n.  A 
|  sharer  in  a  tontine.  Rare. 

Ton'to  ae  rie3  (tSn'tfi).  [From 
I  Tonto,  Arizona.]  Gent.  The 
1  Middle  and  Upper  Cambrian  of 
j  the  Grand  Canon  region. 

to'ny  (td'nY),  n. ;  /d.  tonies 
■  (-nYz).  [Abbr.  fr.  Anthony.]  A 
simpleton.  Obs.  or  R. 
ton'y  (ton'Y),  a.  [Peril,  fr.  tone, 
influenced  hv  ton  fashion.]  Be¬ 
ing  in,  or  affecting,  the  prevail¬ 
ing  mode  or  fashion  :  stylish. 
|  V nlqar  or  Colloq.y  V.  S . 

To'ny  (to'nT).  Dim.  of  An- 
1  tiioxy,  Antony. 


to'ny  hoop' (to'nY-hoopO,  n.  A 
1  female  bullfinch.  Local,  Eng. 

V  Scot  [Tony. | 

,  Tony  Lumpkin  See  Lumpkin, I 
too  (too).  Var.  of  tew. 
too  4  toe,  two.  I  of  to.  I 

too.  Ohs.  or  Scot.  &  dial.  Eng.  | 
too'art  itoo'^rt)  Var. of  tuakt. 
tooclef.  Obs.  pret.of  to-<  leave. 
tood  (tood).  Obs  or  dial.  Eng. 
var.  of  toad.  [of  take.  | 

took.  Pret.  &  Seot.  &  dial.  p.  p.  | 
took  (tCffik).  Scot.  var.  of  tuck. 
took'y-took  (toTik'T-trtok'),  n. 

]  Corruption  of  kotukutuku. 
tool  angle  M>-rh.  The  angle  of 
the  point  of  a  cutting  tool.  See 
CLEARANCE,  IHnst. 
tool^apron.  See  apron,  2  i. 
tool'er.  n.  A  broad  chisel  used 
j  by  stonemasons  in  random 
work.  [See  under  three. | 
Tooley  Street.  Three  Tailors  of. 1 
tool'mak'er  (tddKmSk  6r>,  n. 

1  One  who  makes  tools, 
tool 'man,  n. :  pi.  -men.  One 
]  who  works  with  or  makes  tools, 
tool 'see.  Var.  of  tools  1. 
tool 'si,  or  tool 'ey  (tool's?),  n. 
\  lllind.  tiitsi.  Cf.  tulam.]  The 
holy  basil.  India. 
tool 'smith n.  A  smith  used  to 
working  in  carbon  steel,  esp.  in 
1  forging  tools  :  a  toolmaker 


toclstock.  n.  =  tool  post. 
tool  temper.  See  temper, w., 7. 
tool 'ye,  tool'yie(tdol'yl).  Vars. 
of  tuilyje,  n.  fir  v. 
toom  (toom  ;  dial,  also  tOm, 
turn),  a.  [ME.  tom ,  fr.  AS.  torn; 
akin  to  Icel.  tomr,  Dan.  &  Sw. 
tom.  Cf.  teem  to  pour.]  a 
Empty.  Obs.  or  Scot.  V  Dial. 
Eng.  b  Hence  :  Scot.  (1)  I.ank; 
lean.  Obs.  (2)  Lacking  intelli¬ 
gence  ;  empty-sounding, 
toom.  v.  t.  To  empty;  pour.  Obs. 
or  Scot.  fi»*  Dial.  Eng.  [Scot.  I 
toom,  u.  A  dumping  ground.  I 

toom.  n.  [Cf.  Icel.  tom.]  Lei¬ 
sure  :  spare  time.  Obs. 
toom'hed  .  n.  (See  toom,  a.  ; 
-head.]  Emptiness.  Obs. 
toom'ly.  a.  Empty.  Obs. 
toom'ly.  adv.  Emptily  ;  idly  ; 
vainly  :  leisurely.  Ohs. 

toon.  Ohs.  or  dial.  Eng.  var.  of 
tone,  one.  [var.  of  town. I 
toon  (toon).  Scot.  &  dial.  Eng.  | 
toon.  ( )bi.  pi.  of  1  <  11  . 
toon'dra.  Var.  of  tundra. 
toon'wood'/tdon'wobd'),  n.  The 
toon. 

toop  (tdftp).  Scot.  var.  of  tup. 
toor.  toore.  4  tor.  a. 
toor  (tnor).  Scot.  &  dial.  Eng. 
var  of  tor,  tower. 

Toorcoman.  4  Turkoman. 


toord  turd. 
toor'oek  (toor'tZk ).  w.  [Dim.  of 
ME.  tour  tower.  Cf  tower.) 
A  small  tower.  Scot. 
too'roo  (tdo'rdo),  n.  [Gnlibi 
turn.]  A  South  American  palm 
( (Evocarpns  bataua),  the  hard 
wood  of  which  is  used  in  cabi¬ 
network,  for  walking  sticks, etc- 
toose.  4  tease. 
toot  (toot).  Corruption  of  TUTU, 
toot  (toot),  inter  j.  =  toots. 
Scot.  Dial.  Eng. 
toot,  v.  1.  To  driuk.  Srot. 
toot,  w .  a  A  dra ft  or  drink .  Scot. 
b  \  spree,  (  olio 7.  &-  Dial. 
toot,  v.  t.  [See  tout  to  spy.) 
I  Obs.  or  Scot.  S'  Dial.  Eng.  a  To 
stand  out;  to  peep  out;  to  sprout, 
or  show  above  ground,  as  grain- 
b  To  peep  ;  spy  :  gaze, 
toot,  v.  t.  To  behold.  Obs. 
toot.  n.  [G.  tiite.  diitr  ;  cf  also 
G.  dial,  tide.]  A  grocers*  coni¬ 
cal  paper  bag.  Pennsylvania. 

|  toot.  n.  A  worthless  pert-on  :  a 
'  fool.  Dial.  Sr  Slang.  [TUTUEI>.| 
toot'ed  (toot'Sd).  Corrupt,  of  I 
toot'er,  n.  One  that  toots,  ns  a 
I  horn  or  a  person  who  blows  it. 

,  toot'er.  >*.  t.  Scot,  or  Dial.  Eng. 

a  To  play  on  a  horn  or  pipe,  b 
I  To  twitter,  c  To  babble. 

1  toot'er,  n.  I  From  toot  to  peep. J 


ale,  senate,  c&re,  am,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofa ;  eve,  Svent,  find,  recent,  maker ;  ice,  Ill ;  old,  5bey,  orb,  5dd,  s8ft,  cdnnect ;  use,  unite,  urn,  up,  circus,  menu  ; 

||  Foreign  Word.  4  Obsolete  Variant  of.  +  combined  with.  =  equal*. 
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TOPCOAT 


may  be  connected  to  the  root  by  a  somewhat  constricted 
neck.  It  IS  composed  chieily  of  dentine,  surrounding  a  cen¬ 
tral  pulp  cavity,  containing  a  vascular,  sensitive  pulp,  and 
coated  with  enamel  on  the  crown,  and  with  cement  (see 
these  terms)  on  the  root  and  sometimes  also  on  parts  of 
the  crown.  It  develops  deep  m  the  jaw  by  the  deposition 
of  dentine  about  (and  by  the  activity  of  certain  cells  of)  a 
vascular  papilla  of  mesoblastic  tissue.  The  enamel  is  de¬ 
posited  by  a  down  growth  of  the  epithelium  of  the  jaw  the 
enamel  organ,  and  is  hence  (unlike  the  dentine)  of  epiblas- 
tic  origin.  In  mail  the  permanent  teeth  are  eight  in  num- 
ber  in  each  side  of  each  jaw,  or  32  in  all,  and  arc  arranged 
as  shown  m  the  cut.  The  milk  teeth  lack  the  molars.  In 
birds  teeth  occur  only  in  a  few  fossil  forms.  In  the  lower 
vertebrates  teeth  are  commonly  simpler  in  shai>e  (often 
simply  oouical)  and  more  numerous  than  in  mammals,  and 
are  often  capable  of  replacement  as  often  as  destroyed  or 
worn  out.  They  may  be  implanted  in  long  grooves  in,  or 
aukylosed  to,the  bone,  or  simply  embedded  in  soft  tissues. 
How  sharper  than  a  serpent’s  tooth  it  10 
To  have  a  thankless  child  !  Shak. 

b  In  invertebrates,  any  of  various  hard  or  sharp,  usually 
horny,  chitinous  or  calcareous  processes  about  the  mouth 
or  on  any  jawlike  part,  in  function  or  appearance  like  the 
teeth  of  vertebrates,  as  those  on  the  radula  of  a  mollusk 
O  Ina  broad  or  loose  sense,  any  toothlike  process,  as  a 
hinge  tooth  (which  see)  of  a  bivalve  shell.  Cf  tusk,  tri- 
TUBERCULY,  DENTAL  FORMULA. 

2.  Any  angular  or  rounded  projec- 

tion  suggestive  of  the  tooth  of  an  C  ]/  \ 

animal;  as,  a  tooth ,  or  tine,  of  a  n  j  ^ 
fork;  the  teeth  of  a  comb,  a  rake,  L>\) 
a  saw,  a  file ;  specif . :  a  A  cog  of 
a  cogwheel ;  that  is,  one  of  the 

regular  projections  on  the  circuni-  ~  ox 

ference,  or  sometimes  on  the  face,  Hoot :  b  Flank  :  (-Face; 
of  a  wheel  in  a  machine,  etc.,  that  d  Point’;  e  Pitch  Circle' 
engage  with  the  corresponding  projections  on  another 
wheel,  etc.,  esp.  to  transmit  force  and  motion,  b  Carp. 
(1)  =  STUB  TENON.  (2)  Any  of  the  steps  of  a  tusk,  c  Bot. 
In  general,  any  small  sharp-pointed  marginal  lobe  ;  specif., 
one  of  the  processes  forming  the  peristome  in  a  moss.  (1 
Masonry .  Any  of  the  bricks  or  stones  left  projecting  from 
a  wall  to  provide  for  a  subsequent  extension,  e  The  rough¬ 
ness  raised  by  the  toothing  plane  on  the  back  surface  of 
veneers  to  form  a  hold  or  key  for  the  glue. 

3.  A  sharp,  painful,  or  menacing  part  or  attribute  of  an 
object ;  as,  the  teeth  of  the  wind. 

4.  Discriminating  taste  ;  also,  fondness,  liking,  or  taste  for 

a  certain  kind  of  food  indicated  or  implied  ;  as,  a  tooth  for 
venison.  “  His  sweet  tooth.”  Gower. 

5.  pi.  The  lower  zone  of  facets  in  a  rose-cut  diamond. 
Syn.  —  Tooth,  tusk,  fang  are  here  compared  in  their  non¬ 
technical  uses.  Tooth  is  general;  a  tusk  is  a  long  and 
(esp.)  projecting  tooth;  fang  suggests  strength  (esp.  for 
seizing)  or  venomousness  ;  as,  “white  as  .  .  .  Ethiopian’s 
tooth''  (S ha k.) ;  “a  forted  residence  'gainst  the  tooth  of 
time”  (id.);  “swine  .  .  .  with  bare  tusks "  (Shelley); 
“the  icy  Jang  ...  of  the  winter’s  wind  ”  (Shak.) ;  “an 
equivocation  which  now  turned  venomously  upon  him 
with  the  full-grown  fang  of  a  discerned  lie  ’’  (6*.  Eliot). 

In  the  teotli,  in  direct  opposition  ;  in  front;  also,  to  the  face. 
“  Nor  strive  witli  all  the  tempest  in  my  teeth.”  Pope,  tooth 
and  nail,  as  if  by  biting  and  scratching;  with  one’s  ut¬ 
most  power.  “I  shall  fight  tooth  and  nail”  Charles  Reade. 
—  to  the  teeth,  in  open  opposition  ;  directly  to  one’s  face. 
“  That  Jjshall  live,  and  tell  him  to  his  teeth''  Shak. 
tooth  (tooth),  v.t .;  toothed  (tootht);  tooth'ing.  1.  To 
bite.  Obs. 

2.  To  furnish  with  teeth.  “  Toothed  with  pearl.”  Herrick. 

3.  To  indent ;  jag  ;  as,  to  tooth  a  saw. 

4.  To  make  a  roughened  surface  on  (the  backs  of  veneers, 
etc.),  with  the  toothing  plane. 

5.  To  lock  into  each  other.  See  tooth,  ??.,  2. 
tooth,  v.  i.  1.  To  teethe.  Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 

2.  To  engage  by  means  of  teeth,  as  cogwheels  ;  to  gear. 
t00th'aclie7,07-ake(-ak7), 11  •  Pain  in  a  tooth  or  in  the  teeth, 
toothache,  or  toothake,  grass.  A  tall  grass  of  the  south¬ 
ern  United  States  (Campulosns  aroniaticus),  having  dense 
one-sided  spikes  and  a  very  pungent  taste, 
toothache,  or  toothake,  tree,  a  The  prickly  ash.  b  The 
Hercules’-club. 

tootll'-billed'  (tooth'bild7),  a.  Having  a  notched  bill, 
tooth-billed  pigeon,  a  Samoan  bird  ( D id u n cuius slri girosl ris) , 
allied  to  the  pigeons  and  somewhat  like 
the  extinct  dodo,  but  forming  a  distinct 
family,  Didunculidse.  It  is  chiefly  chest¬ 
nut  brown,  becoming  greenish 
black  on  the  head  and  neck. 

The  lower  mandible  has  sev¬ 
eral  notches  near  the  end. 
tooth'brush7  (-brush7 ),  n.  A 
brush  for  cleaning  the 
teeth. 

toothbrush  tree  An 

Old  World  salvadora- 
ceous  tree  ( Salvadora 
persica ),  the  twigs  of 
which,  bound  in  clus¬ 
ters,  are  used  as  tooth¬ 
brushes. 

t00th7draw7er  (-dr67-  Tooth-billed  Pigeon  ( DU tunculus  stri- 
er),  n.  One  who  ex-  girostris). 

tracts  teeth  ;  a  dentist.  —  tooth'draw  ing,  n. 
toothed  (tootht),  a.  1.  Provided  with  teeth. 

2.  Bot.&Zool.  Having  marginal  projecting  points ;  dentate, 
toothed  chisel.  =  tooth  chisel.  —  t.  herring,  a  moon-eye, 


esp.  Hxodon  alosoides  of  the  upper  Mississippi  Valley  and 
northward.  —  toothed  plane.  —  toothing  plane.  —  t.  whale. 
See  whale.  —  t.  wheel,  a  wheel  with  teeth, 
tooth  edge  The  sensation  excited  in  the  teeth  by  grating 
sounds,  and  by  the  touch  of  some  substances,  as  keen  acids, 
toothing  (toothing), />.  pr.  vb.  n.  of  tooth.  Heuce  :  n. 

1.  Act  or  process  of  indenting  or  furnishing  with  teeth. 

2.  Masonry.  Bricks  alternately  projecting  at  the  end  of 
a  wall,  in  order  that  they  may  be  bonded  into  a  continuation 
of  it  when  the  remainder  is  carried  up. 

toothing  plane.  A  plane  of  which  the  iron  is  formed  into 
a  series  of  small  teeth,  for  the  jiurpose  of  scratching  and 
roughening  surfaces,  as  the  backs  of  veneers, 
tooth'let,  n.  A  little  tooth.  —  tooth'let-ed,  a. 
tooth'pick7  (tooth'pTk7),  n.  1.  A  pointed  instrument  for 
clearing  the  teeth  of  substances  lodged  between  them. 

2.  Slang ,  U.S.  a  A  bowie  knife;  —  of teu  Arkansas  tooth¬ 
pick.  b  A  native  or  inhabitant  of  Arkansas.  Local. 

3.  A  European  apiaceous  plant  (A  nnni  visnaga)  in  which 
the  rays  of  the  umbel  become  stiff  and  hard  after  flower¬ 
ing  ;  —  called  also  toothpick  bishop’s-weed. 

tooth'shell7  (-sh€l7),  n.  Any  scuphopod  mollusk  of  Denta- 
liurn  or  allied  genus  having  a  shell  shaped  like  an  ele¬ 
phant’s  tusk.  See  Scaphopoda.  , 


15.  Golf,  a  A  stroke  on  the  top  of  the  ball,  b  A  forward 
spin  given  to  the  ball  by  hitting  it  on  or  near  the  top. 
from  top  to  toe,  trom  head  to  foot ;  altogether.  —  t.  and  bot¬ 
tom  clearance.  See  clearance,  71.,  5  b.  -  t.  and  butt,  or  but. 


Toothshell  ( Dentalium  agile).  Nat.  size. 

tooth'some  (-sftm),  a.  1.  Pleasing  to  the  taste 
atabie  ;  as,  a  toothsome  morsel. 

2.  Possessed  of  a  discriminating  taste  for  food.  Rare. 
—  tooth'some-ly,  adv.  —  tocth'some-ness,  n. 
tooth'wort7  (-wffrt7),  7i.  a  A  European  orobanchaceous 
plant  (Lathrxa  squamaria)  parasitic  on  various  herbs.  Its 
rootstock  is  covered  with  tooth-shaped  scales,  b  Any 
cress  of  the  genus  Dentaria;  coralwort.  Called  also  pepper- 
root.  c  The  shepherd ’s-purse.  Local,  U.S.  d  The  lead- 
wort  Plumbago  scandens ;  —  in  allusion  to  the  use  of  its 
caustic  roots  or  leaves  as  a  cure  for  toothache, 
too'tle  (too't’l),  v.  i. ;  too'tled  (-fid) ;  too'tling  (-tlTng). 
[Kreq.  of  toot. .]  To  toot  gently,  repeatedly,  or  continu¬ 
ously,  on  a  wind  instrument,  as  a  flute;  also,  to  make  a  sim¬ 
ilar  noise  by  any  means.  “The  tootling  robin.”  John  Clare . 
top  (t3p),  7i.  [ME.  lop ,  AS.  top:  cf.  OD.  dop ,  top ,  OHG., 
MHG.,  &  G.  dial,  top f;  also  AF.  topet ,  and  F.  tovpie ; 
peril,  akin  to  G.  top f  a  pot.]  1.  A  child’s  toy,  commonly 
cylindrical,  pear-shaped,  or  conoidal,  having  a  tapering, 
usually  steel-shod,  point  on  which  it  is  made  to  gyrate, 
as  by  spinning  with  a  string  (see  teg  top)  or  with  the 
fingers.  In  one  variety  7 whip  top  or  whipping  top)  the  mo¬ 
tion  is  kept  up  by  whipping. 

2.  Rope  Making.  A  plug,  or  conical  block  of  wood,  with 
longitudinal  grooves  on  its  surface,  in  which  the  strands 
of  the  rope  slide  in  the  process  of  twisting, 
top  (t<5p),  n.  [AS.  top  ;  akin  to  OFries.  top  a  tuft,  I).  top 
top,  OHG.  zopf  e nd,  tip,  tuft  of  hair,  G.  zopf  tuft  of  hair, 
pigtail,  top  of  a  tree,  Icel.  toppr  a  tuft  of  hair,  crest,  top, 
Dan.  top,  Sw.  topp  pinnacle,  top  ;  perh.  orig.  a  projecting 
end  ;  orig.  uncert.  Cf.  tuft.]  1.  A  crowning  tuft,  esp. 
of  hair  on  the  head,  or  a  crest  on  a  helmet ;  heuce,  all  the 
hair  of  the  head  ;  also,  the  forelock.  Chaucer. 

2.  Textiles.  A  bunch  of  fiber;  esp.,  a  ball  formed  of  the 
sliver  of  carded  wool,  ready  for  spinning. 

3.  The  crown;  the  head.  “  From  lop  to  toe.”  Spenser. 

4.  The  highest  part  of  anything;  the  upper  end,  edge,  or 
extremity  ;  the  upper  side  or  surface  ;  summit  ;  the  cover, 
as  of  a  carriage  ;  the  lid,  as  of  a  trunk ;  as,  the  top  of  a 
tree,  spire,  house,  hill ;  the  top  of  the  ground. 

5.  The  upper  part  of  anything,  as  the  upper  of  a  shoe,  or 
the  head  of  a  plant,  esp.  the  part  of  a  plant  with  edible 
roots  that  is  above  ground. 

6.  The  part  of  .anything  regarded  as  highest,  first,  fore¬ 
most,  or  the  like;  as,  the  top  of  the  street ;  the  top  of  a  page. 

7.  Crowning  point;  eve;  verge.  Rare.  “  He  was  upon 

the  top  of  his  marriage  with  Magdaleine.”  Knolles. 

8.  The  highest  degree  ;  the  acme;  the  summit  ;  also,  now 
rarely,  the  highest  type,  instance,  or  the  like. 

The  ton  of  my  ambition  is  to  contribute  to  that  work.  Pope. 
Others  .  .  aspired  to  be  the  top  of  zealots.  Milton. 

9.  The  highest  rank  ;  the  most  honorable  position  ;  the 
utmost  attainable  place  ;  as,  at  the  top  of  one’s  class. 

Strong  men  ...  who  have  got  to  the  top.  II.  Spencer. 

10.  Naut.  A  platform  surrounding 
the  head  of  the  lower  mast,  which 
serves  to  spread  the  topmast  rigging, 
thus  strengthening  the  mast,  and  fur¬ 
nishes  a  standing  place  for  men  aloft. 

On  war  vessels  the  tops  are  lightly 
armored  platforms  for  rapid-fire  guns 
and  picked  marksmen,  and  are  usu 
ally  equipped  with  searchlights. 

11.  Jewelry.  The  part  of  a  cut  geir. 
above  the  girdle  ;  the  crown;  the  be¬ 
zel  (of  a  brilliant). 

12.  pi.  Top-boots.  Colloq.  Dickens. 

13.  pi.  Buttons  finished,  as  by  plat¬ 
ing,  only  on  the  top,  or  face.  I 

14.  An  old  cheating  trick  with  dice,  \/U 

one  die  being  held  in  the  fingers  of  the  Hill 
thrower  to  place  as  he  desired.  Top,  Naut. 


Blanks  worked  Top  and  Butt. 

Shipbuilding,  a  method  of  working  long  tapering  planks 
by  bringing  the  butt  of  one  plank  to  the  top  of  the  other  to 
make  up  a  constant  breadth  in  two  layers.  —  t.  and  tail,  be¬ 
ginning  and  end;  everything.  Obs.  —  t.  over  tail,  topsy¬ 
turvy  ;  heels  over  head.  Obs.  —  tops  and  bottoms,  small  rolls 
ot  dough,  baked,  cut  in  halves,  and  tlieu  browned  in  an 
oven,  used  as  food  for  infants, 
top  (top),  a.  1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  top  ;  highest ;  chief ; 
foremost;  as,  top  prices;  the  top  crust  or  layer;  top  speed. 
Colloq. 

2.  First-class  ;  very  good  ;  as,  lop  ale.  Scot,  d:  Dial.  Eng. 
top  rung,  the  highest  rung  of  a  ladder ;  hence,  the  point  of 
utmost  attainment,  as  in  rank,  etc. 

top,  r.  (.  ;  topped  (topt)  or,  Obs.,  Poetic ,  or  Ref.  Sp..  topt  ; 
to  piping.  1.  To  cover  on  the  top  ;  to  be  at  the  top  of ;  to 
tip  ;  cap  ;  crown  ;  —  chiefly  used  in  the  past  participle. 

Like  moving  mountain*  topped  with  enow.  h  alier. 
1  he  decent  church,  that  topt  the  neighboring  hill.  Goldsmith. 

2.  Dyeing.  To  cover  with  another  dye;  as,  to  top  aniline 
black  with  methyl  violet  to  prevent  greening  and  crocking. 

3.  To  put  a  stiff  ening  piece  or  back  on  (a  saw  blade). 

4.  To  arrange,  as  fruit,  with  the  best  on  top.  Cant. 

5.  To  rise  to  or  reach  the  top  of  ;  as,  the  traveler  topped 
the  ridge  ;  also,  to  go  over  the  top  of ;  to  clear ;  surmount ; 
to  rise  above  ;  as,  the  dog  topped  the  fence  ;  the  sun  topped 
the  eastern  cliff. 

6.  To  strike  the  top  of,  as  a  wall,  with  the  hind  feet,  in 
jumping,  so  as  to  gain  new  impetus  ;  —  said  of  a  horse. 

7-  To  be  superior  to;  to  excel;  outgo;  surpass.  “His 
actions  top  his  speech.”  Marlowe. 

Edmund  the  base  shall  top  the  legitimate.  Shak. 

8.  To  perform  eminently,  or  better  than  before. 

From  endeavoring  universally  to  top  their  parts,  they  will  go 
universally  beyond  them  JiJIrcy. 

9.  To  improve  (domestic  animals,  esp.  sheep)  by  crossing 
certain  individuals  or  breeds  with  others  superior. 

10.  Naut.  To  raise  one  end  of,  as  a  yard,  so  that  that  end 
becomes  higher  than  the  other. 

11.  To  remove  tlie  top  of ;  specif.  :  a  Agric.  <{•  Hort.  To 
remove  the  top  or  upper  part  of  (a  plant) ;  to  prune,  b 

j  To  cut,  break,  or  otherwise  take  oil  the  top  of  (a  steel  in¬ 
got)  to  remove  unsound  metal.  c  Tosnuft  (a  candle).  Dial. 

12.  Golf.  To  strike  (the  ball)  above  the  center  ;  also,  to 
make  (as  a  stroke)  by  hitting  the  ball  in  this  way. 

13.  To  cover,  as  an  animal  in  breeding. 

14.  To  hang.  Thiel  es'  Slang. 

to  top  off.  a  To  complete  by  putting  on,  or  finishing,  the 
top  or  uppermost  part  of ;  as,  to  lop  off  a  stack  of  hay ; 
hence,  to  complete  ;  finish  ;  adorn,  b  To  drink  at  a  draft ; 
to  toss  off.  —  to  t.  oat,  Building,  to  top  oil ;  to  finish  by  rut¬ 
ting  on  a  cap  or  top  (uppermost)  course  (called  a  top  ping- 
out' course).— to  t.  up.  Colloq.  a  To  top  oil  (sense  a),  bio 
finish  fattening,  as  cattle. 

top,  v.  i.  1.  To  rise  aloft ;  to  be  eminent ;  to  tower. 

2.  To  excel ;  to  surpass  ;  to  rise  above  others. 

3 .  To  tilt ;  tip  ;  topple.  Nou-  Rare. 

4.  To  groom  or  preen  one’s  self;  also,  to  parade.  Obs. 

5.  Golf.  To  strike  a  ball  above  the  center. 

6  Naut.  To  rise  at  one  end,  as  a  yard  ;  — usually  with  up. 
to  top  off  or  up.  a  To  complete  by  adding  the  last  part  or 
top.  b  To  end,  as  a  feast  with  the  last  course.  Colloq. 
to'parch  (to'park ;  tSp'ark;  277),  n.  [L.  toparcha,  Gr.  ro- 
naoxns  ;  T07ro5  place  +  ap^eiv  to  rule.]  A  ruler  or  princi¬ 
pal  man  ;  specif.,  the  governor  of  a  toparchy. 
to'parch-y  (to'piir-kl ;  tSp'ar-),  n. ;  pi.  tofarchies  (-klz). 
[L.  toparchia,  Gr.  roirapyiu.]  A  small  state,  consisting  of 
a  few  cities  or  towns :  a  petty  country  governed  by  a  to- 
parcli ;  as,  Judea  was  formerly  divided  into  ten  toparchies. 
to'paz  (to'pSz),  n.  [ME.  topas,  F.  topnze,  L.  topazos,  or 
lopazion.n  kind  of  precious  stone,  Gr.  roirafo?,  TOTrofiov.] 

1.  Min.  a  An  orthorhombic  mineral,  occurring  frequently 
in  transparent  prismatic  crystals,  and  then  classed  as  a 
semiprecious  stone.  Its  characteristic  color  is  yellow, 
varying  from  canary  to  deep  orange,  but  it  is  also  white, 
greenish,  bluish,  etc.  Some  specimens  become  pink  or  red 
on  heating.  Topaz  is  found  also  in  translucent  or  nearly 
opaque  masses.  Chemically,  it  is  a  fiuosilicate  of  alumin¬ 
ium.  H.,  8.  Sp.  gr.,  3. 4-3. 6.  b  The  yellow  sapphire,  a 
precious  stone  of  great  value  ;  —  called  specif.  Oriental 
topaz.  See  corundum,  c  A  yellow  variety  of  quartz  ; 
citrine  ;  —  called  specif,  false  topaz. 

2.  Either  of  two  large  brilliantly  colored  South  American 
humming  birds  (Topaza pella  and  T.  pyra).  In  the  male 
the  two  tail  feathers  next  to  the  central  ones  are  much 
longer  than  the  rest,  curved,  and  crossed.  The  throat  is 
metallic  yellowish  green,  with  a  tint  like  topaz  in  the  cen¬ 
ter,  the  belly  is  bright  crimson,  the  back  red. 

top'— block',  n.  Naut.  A  block  hung  under  the  cap  of  a 
lower  mast,  used  in  lowering  the  topmast, 
top'-boot',  n.  A  high  boot,  often  with  a  light-colored 
leather  band  around  the  upper  part,  worn  mostly  by  riders 
as  in  limiting,  or  in  livery.  —  top'-boot'ed,  a.  ’ 

top'coat'  i  top'kot'),  n.  An  outer  coat ;  an  overcoat. 


Ohs.  a  A  watchman,  b  Any¬ 
thin"  that  project*  or  juts  out. 
toothanage.  •Ftutenao. 
tooth  ax  or  axe.  A  stonema¬ 
son's  axhnmnier  with  its  cutting 
edgos  divided  into  teeth, 
tooth '-ax  .  tooth'-axe'.  v.  t. ; 
To  dre>«  with  a  tooth  ax. 
tooth'bill7,  n.  The  tooth-billed 
pigeon.  ( 7  tbs  I 

tooth'blanch',7?.  Tooth  powder.  | 
tooth  chisel.  A  stonemason’s 
chisel  with  its  cutting  edge 
toothed  like  a  saw.  —  tooth'- 
chis'eled.  a. 

tooth  cough.  A  cough  due  to 
reflex  action  from  a  diseased 

♦'‘of  h . 

tooth  creis  The  coralwort. 
toothenague  tutknao. 

tooth' flow  er  (-flon'Cr),  n.  A 
small  Asiatic  and  Polynesian  ru- 
biuceous  weed  (Dent)  tin  repens) 
the  corolla  lobes  of  which  have 
a  small  tooth  on  each  side. 


tooth'ful.  a.  Obs.  a  Full  of 

teeth,  b  Toothsome, 
tooth'ful  (tdoth'fi'io),  n.  A  bite 
ot  food  or  a  small  drat t  of  liquor. 
Scot,  or  Dial.  Eng. 
tooth'ful.  v.  j.  To  tipple.  Scot. 
toot'hilF,  7i.  [See  toot  to  peep 
out ;  HILL.)  A  citadel  :  n  strong 
place  :  a  watch  place.  Obs.,  exc. 
in  place  names, 
tooth  key.  =  turnkey.  2. 
tooth 'less.  a.  [AS.  tbS/Sas.] 
Having  no  teeth.  —  toothless¬ 
ly,  adv. 

tooth  net.  A  large  fishing  net 
anchored.  Sent,  [tooth,  n.,  2  I 
tooth  ornament  Arch  =  noo-l 
toothpaste.  A  paste  dentifrice, 
tooth  'pick',  a.  Having  a  sharp 
point;  — said  esp.  of  boots  and 
shoe*.  Stand,  lT.  S.  [  Obs.  I 

tooth 'pick  er,  n.  Toothpick.  | 
tooth  pi  an  e  =  too  th  i  n  o  p  L  A  n  e  . 
tooth  powder.  A  powder  for 


cleaning  the  teeth. 

tooth  'rake  .w.  A  toothpick.  Obs. 
tooth  rash.  See  kkd  ocm.  1. 
tooth'serap  er  ( -skrup'Pr),  //.  A 
toothpick.  Obs.'  [  Obs.  I 

tooth 'soap  ,  w.  Tooth  powder.  I 
tooth'sticV.  n  Toothpick.  Obs 
tootht.  Toothed.  Ref.  Sp. 
tooth  violet.  The  coralwort. 
tooth'wark  ( dial .  tooth 'wiirk  ; 
-wiik),  v.  [ tooth  -f-  dial,  work 
pain,  AS.  icserc.)  Toothache. 
Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 
tooth'-wound  Med.  A  wound 
inflicted  by  nil  animal’s  tooth, 
tooth 'wrest',  n.  An  instrument 
to  pull  teeth.  Obs. 
tooth'y  (tnoth'Y ),  a.  a  Toothed; 
having  teeth.  Rare,  b  Tooth¬ 
some.  Coltoq.  c  Biting;  sarcas¬ 
tic:  ns,  toothy  critics.  Seot. 
toot'ing.  p.  pr.  jf  vb.  n.  of  TOOT. 
—  tooting  tub,  a  church  organ. 
Stand,  /‘are. 

toot'ing- hill  ,  n.  Toothill.  Obs. 


toot'ing  hole  ,  n.  A  peephole 

Obs.  [hill.  Obs.\ 

toot'ing-place',  n.  =  toot-| 
too'tle  (too't’l),  //.  a  The  noise 
produced  by  tootling,  b  An  im 
mature  or  weak  literary  produc¬ 
tion.  En<i  ('Diversity  Slang. 
too'tler  (too'tlfr).  n.  &  One 
that  tootle*.  b_A  writer  of  tootle, 
toot'moot  ( toot'imfot'),  n.  6c  v. 
Mutter.  Scid^  (tutknao.  I 
toot'nague  (toot'nfig).  Yar.  of  | 
too -too',  o.  I  tter:  extreme; 
supertine.  Rare  or  Coltoq. 
toot  plamt.  The  tutu, 
toots  (toots),  inter i.  Also  toot. 
Tut.  Seot.  V  Dial.  Eng. 

Toots.  Mr.  A  wealthy,  shy,  dull, 
but  honest  and  wsirm-hearted 
friend  and  unsuccessful  suitor 
of  Florence  Dombey  in  Dick¬ 
ens’s  **  Domhey  and  Son.”  His 
favorite  saying  is,  “  it ’s  of  no 
consequence.’’  He  marries  Su¬ 
san  Nipper. 


toot'sy  (toot'sY), 

z).  ro 


7 d.  -SI ES 

(-sYz).  Foot  Childish  or  Playful. 
toow.  TOl’OH. 
too'zle  (tffo'z’l).  Scot.  &  dial. 
Eng.  var.  of  TOUSLE, 
too'zoo ( tdo'zdobw.  [Imitative.] 
The  ringdove.  Local,  Eng. 
top.  Var.  of  tope. 
top,  prej).  Above;  upon.  Obs. 
nr  Dial.  Eng. 

top.  r.  i.  ( Cf.  OD.  toppen  to 
seize  by  the  hair.J  To  wrestle; 
strive.  Obs. 

top.  n.  Opposition  ^conflict  ;  — 
in  iu  tops  irith.  Obs.  Scot. 
topace.  +  TOPAZ, 
top  ass  the'si-a.  top  es-the'si-a 
(top/Cs-the'sY-d:-zhY-d ).//.  (NL.; 
topo-  tesfhesia.]  Physiol.  De¬ 
termination  of  locality  by  sense 
of  touch.  [topoaloia.I 

to-pal'gi-a  (tfi-p&l'jY-d >.  ».  =| 
to-par'chi-a  (to-piir'kY-d ).  n. ; 
pt.  -(  h  i.-k  <-e).  [L.]  Toparchy. 
top'-ar'mor.  or  -ar'mour,  u 


Naut.  A  railing  of  canvas  or 
netting  around  a  top. 
to-party,  r.  i.  [See  to-  ;  part, 
u.]  To  depart  Obs. 
topas.  -F  topaz. 
topason.  n.  Topaz.  Obs. 
topa88,  Also  to/>as,  topaz. 
A  Christian  Indo-Portuguese 
haif-caste.  Hence,  a  soldier  of 
this  class  ;  also,  a  sweeper  on 
board  ship.  India.  Obs.  or  Hist. 
topazion.  v.  [L.j  Topaz.  Obs. 
topaz'o-lite  (tC-p  fi  z'6-1  It),  n. 
\topaz  4-  -life :  cf.  F.  topazo- 
tif/ie. J  Min.  A  topaz-yellow  (or 
green)  variety  of  garnet, 
top  beam.  =  collar  beam.  R. 
top  burton.  Naut.  See  C station 
under  Bl  RTOIt. 
top '-card'’,  n.  =  top-flat. 
top'-chain7,  n.  Naut.  A  chain 
for  use  as  an  emergency  support 
for  the  lower  yards  Obs.  or  Hist. 
top'-cloth  .  w.  Nav.  A  canvas 
used  to  cover  the  hammocks 


food,  f<Tot  *  out,  oil ;  chair  ;  go  ;  sing,  ii)k  ;  then,  thin ;  nature,  verdure  (250) ;  K  =  ch  in  G.  icli,  acli  (144) ;  boN  ;  yet ;  zli  =  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Guide. 

Full  explanations  of  Abbreviations,  Signs,  etc..  Immediately  precede  the  Vocabulary. 
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tOP  cross.  Breed ina.  A  cross  in  which  superior  or  pure¬ 
bred  breeds  or  individuals  (usually 
inales)  are  mated  with  interior  stock ; 
a  generation  of  ancestors  in  which  one 
parent  has  superior  qualities  ;  the  pro¬ 
duct  of  such  a  cross.  Cf.  top,  v.  t.,  8. 
top'-drain',  v.  t.  To  drain  the  sur¬ 
face  of,  as  a  field. 

top'-dress',  v.  t.  To  apply  manure 
(land),  without  working  it  in. 
top'-dress  ing,  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  of  t< 
dress.  Hence :  n.  Manure  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  surface  of  land, 
tope  (top),  ft.  [Hind,  top ,  fr.  Skr. 
stupa  a  tope,  a  stupa,  through 
Prakrit  thupo.]  Buddhist  Arch. 

A  building,  usually  in  the  form 
of  a  cylindrical  or  prismatic  tow-1 
er  topped  by  a  cupola,  erected  to 
form  or  contain  aBuddhist  shrine  t  . 

or  chaitya  ;  a  stupa.  Kipling.  lope  at  PekinS- 
tope,  n.  A  small  shark  ( Galeus ,  or  Galeorhinus ,  galeus ), 
native  of  Europe.  The  term  is  often  extended  to  other 
sharks,  as  the  piked  dogfish,  soup-fin  shark,  etc. 


tope,  v.  i.  <t*  t.  ;  toped  (topt);  top'ing  (t5p'Tng).  [F.  toper  to 
cover  a  stake  in  playing  at  dice,  to  accept  an  offer,  tope 
agreed! ;  prop.,  I  accept,  fr.  Sp.  topar ,  1st  pers.  sing.  pres, 
ind.,  topo;  orig.  to  strike  against,  to  meet,  prob.  of  Teu¬ 
tonic  orig.  (cf.  top  upper  end).  From  its  use  in  play,  it 
came  to  be,  in  English,  a  drinking  term,  prob.  at  first  in 
accepting  a  toast.]  To  drink  hard  or  frequently  ;  to  drink 
strong  liquors  to  excess.  Arow  Colloq. 

If  you  tope  in  form,  and  treat.  Dryden. 

to'pek  (to'pek),  ft.  [Eskimo  lupek.]  An  Eskimo  house 
made  of  material  other  than  snow,  esp.  one  having  walls 
of  turf,  driftwood,  rock,  or  skin,  and  a  roof  of  skins  of 
the  walrus  or  seal.  In  Alaska  it  is  often  partially  under¬ 
ground  and  covered  with  timber  and  turf.  Topeks  are 
also  used  by  Indians  of  the  lower  Yukon  region.  Cf.  igloo, 1. 
top'er  (top'er),  ft.  One  who  topes,  or  drinks  to  excess;  a 
drunkard  ;  a  sot. 

top  fermentation.  An  alcoholic  fermentation  during 
which  the  yeast  cells  are  carried  to  the  top  of  the  ferment¬ 
ing  liquid.  It  proceeds  w  ith  some  violence  and  requires 
a  temperature  of  14-30 ■>  C.  (58-86  '  F.).  It  is  used  in  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  ale,  porter,  etc.,  and  of  wines  high  in  alcohol, 
and  in  distilling.  Cf.  bottom  fermentation. 
top  gallant  (tbp^Sl'ant  ;  naut.  to-g&l'ant),  a.  1.  Naul.  a 
Situated  above  the  topmast  and  below  the  royal  mast;  des¬ 
ignating,  or  pert,  to,  the  spars  above  the  topmasts  ;  as, 
the  topgallant  mast,  yards,  braces,  and  the  like.  See  ship, 
I/lust,  b  Raised  above  the  adjoining  portions  ;  —  applied 
to  a  rail,  bulwark,  or  deck  ;  as,  a  topgallant  forecastle. 

2.  Fig.  :  Highest;  excellent;  splendid.  Obs.  or  R. 
topgallant  breeze  or  gale,  a  breeze  so  light  that  the  topgal¬ 
lant  sails  may  properly  be  carried.  —  t.  bulwarks.  =  quar¬ 
ter-boards.  —  t.  forecastle,  Naut.,  an  extra  deck  above  the 
forecastle  in  the  bow  s  of  some  vessels, 
top  gallant,  ft.  1.  Naut.  A  topgallant  mast  or  sail. 

2.  Fig.:  Anything  lofty  or  elevated, 
toph  (t5f),  ft.  [L.  tophus ,  to/us,  tufa,  or  tuff.  Cf.  tufa, 
tophus.]  Tufa. 

top'-ham'per,  n.  Also  top  hamper.  Naut.  a  The  upper 
rigging,  spars,  etc.,  of  a  ship,  b  Rigging,  spars,  etc.,  not 
needed  for  the  time  and  hence  in  the  way. 
top'— heav'y  (tbp'hSv'T ),  a.  Having  the  top  part  too  heavy 
for  the  lower  part.  —  top'-heav  i  ness  (-hSvl-nSs),  w. 
To'phet,  To'pheth  (to'fet),  ».  [Heb.  topheth.]  A  word  of 
uncertain  meaning  and  etymology,  occurring  several  times 
in  the  Old  Testament.  Some,  as  Milton,  have  taken  it  to 
be  another  name  for  the  valley  of  Hinnom,  but  more 
scholarly  opinion  holds  it  to  have  been  a  place,  a  fireplace, 
pyre,  or  furnace,  in  the  valley,  where  human  sacrifices  by 
fire,  esp.  those  of  children  to  Moloch,  were  performed. 

And  he  defiled  Topheth,  which  is  in  the  valley  of  the  children 
of  Hinnom.  2  Kings  xxiii.  10 

to'phus  (to'fws),  ft. ;  L.  pi.  tophi  (-fl).  [NL.,  in  L.,  tufa: 

cf.  F.  tophus  a  mineral  concretion  in  the  joint.  See  toph.] 

1.  Med.  One  of  the  mineral  concretions  about  the  joints, 
and  in  other  situations,  chiefly  in  gouty  persons.  They  con¬ 
sist  usually  of  urate  of  sodium;  when  occurring  in  the  inter¬ 
nal  organs  they  are  also  composed  of  phosphate  of  calcium. 

2.  Tufa,  esp.  calcareous  tufa,  or  travertine. 

top'le  (tbp'Tk),  n.  [F.  topiqurs,  pi.,  L.  topica  the  title  of  a 
work  of  Aristotle,  Gr.  romicd ,  fr.  tottikos  of  or  for  place, 
concerning  T07rot,  or  commonplaces,  fr.  to7t<k  a  place.] 

1.  Rhet.  Logic,  a  One  of  the  various  general  forms  of 


argument  employed  in  probable  as  distinguished  from  de¬ 
monstrative  reasoning,  denominated  by  Aristotle  ronoi 
(lit.,  places),  as  being  the  places  or  sources  from  which  ar¬ 
guments  may  be  derived,  or  to  which  they  may  be  referred  ; 
also,  a  prepared  form  of  argument,  applicable  to  a  great 
variety  of  cases,  with  a  supply  of  which  the  ancii  nt  rhet¬ 
oricians  and  orators  provided  themselves ;  a  commonplace 
of  argument  or  oratory,  b  pi.  A  treatise  on  forms  of  argu¬ 
ment  ;  a  system  or  scheme  of  forms  or  commonplaces  of 
argument  or  oratory  ;  as,  the  Topics  of  Aristotle. 

In  this  question  by  [reason]  I  do  not  mean  a  distinct  topic,  but 
a  transcendent  that  runs  through  all  topics.  Jer.  Taylor. 

2.  An  argument  or  reason.  Obs.  Bp.  Wilkins. 

3.  The  subject  of  any  distinct  portion  of  a  discourse,  argu¬ 
ment,  or  composition  ;  also,  the  general  or  main  subject  of 
the  whole  ;  a  theme  or  subject,  as  of  talk  or  thought. 

4.  Med.  An  external  local  application  or  remedy,  as  a 
plaster,  a  blister,  etc.  Obsoles. 

top'i-cal  (t<5p'f-kdl),  a.  [Cf.  F.  topique ,  LL.  topicus ,  Gr.  to- 
7rt/co5.  See  topic,  ft.]  1.  Of  or  pert,  to  a  place  ;  limited  ;  local 
or  designed  for  local  application  ;  .as,  a  topical  remedy. 

2.  Rhet.  &  Logic,  a  Of  or  pert,  to  a  topic  or  topics; 
according  to  topics,  b  Resembling  a  topic,  or  general 
maxim  ;  hence,  not  demonstrative,  but  merely  probable. 

Evidences  of  iact  can  be  no  more  than  topical  and  probable. 

Sir  M.  Hale. 

3.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  topic,  or  subject  of  discourse, 
topical  coloring  or  colouring,  textile, esp.  calico,  printing;  — 
so  called  from  the  color  being  applied  to  limited  areas.  —  t. 
song,  a  song,  usually  humorous,  with  a  subject  of  local,  or 
of  general  but  temporary,  interest. 

top'knot'  (tSp'not'b  ft-  1  A  crest,  knot,  or  tuft  of  feathers, 
hair,  or  wool  on  the  top  or  forward  part  of  the  head. 

2.  Specif.  :  Hair  wound  into  a  knot  on  top  of  the  head, 
as  by  women  ;  hence,  Colloq.,  the  head. 

3.  A  small  European  flounder  {Phry norhombus  regius ) 
or  allied  species. 

4.  Anycrested  fowl, 
top'less,  a.  With 

no  visible  top  or  up¬ 
per  limit ;  hence, 
verylofty;  supreme; 
unsurpassed.  Now 
Rare.  “  Tojdess  for-’ 
tunes.”  Beau.  tC-  Ft. 
top'man  (-man),  n.; 
pi.  -men  (-men).  A 

man  at  the  top;  as:  _  ,  i  ,  n, 

a  A  top  sawyer.  Topknot  ( Phrynorhombus  regius).  (J) 

b  Naut.  (1)  A  sailor  or  marine  stationed  in  a  top.  (2)  A 
vessel  having  a  top.  Obs.  c  A  chief  or  head  man  ;  specif., 
the  chief  drover  of  a  herd  of  cattle.  Dial,  or  Colloq. 
top'mast  (-mast),  7i.  Naut.  The  second  mast  from  the  deck, 
in  a  square-rigged  ship  that  which  is  next  above  the  lower 
mast  and  below  the  topgallant  mast,  in  a  fore-and-aft  rig 
the  upper  and  smaller  mast. 

top  minnow.  Any  of  certain  small  viviparous  cyprinodont 
minnows,  esp.  Gambusia  ajfinis ,  abundant  in  sluggish 
streams  and  ditches  in  the  southern  United  States, 
top'most  (-most),  a.  Highest ;  uppermost ;  as,  the  topmost 
cliff  ;  the  topmost  branch  of  a  tree, 
topo-.  Combining  form  from  Greek  tottos,  place. 
top'o-al'gi-a  (tbp'o-Xl'ji-a),  ft.  [NL.;  topo--}-  -algia.]  Med. 
Local  pain  without  apparent  cause,  as  in  neurasthenia, 
to-pog'ra  pher  (to-pog'rd-fer),  n.  [Cf.  F.  topogi'aj/he ,  Gr. 
Torroypd</>os.]  One  who  is  skilled  in,  or  who  practices,  to¬ 
pography  ;  one  who  describes  a  particular  place  or  tract, 
top  o-graph'ic  (tbp'o-grSf'Tk)  )  a.  [Cf.  F.  topograph ique.] 
top  o-graph'i-cal  (-T-kal)  I  Of  or  pertaining  to  topog¬ 
raphy  ;  descriptive  of  a  place.  — top'O-graph'i-cai-ly,  adv. 
topographic  adolescence  or  youth,  Phys.  Geog .,  the  condition 
of  a  district  soon  after  the  beginning  of  erosion  by  streams, 
when  main  branches  have  well-developed,  narrow'  valleys, 
but  the  interstream  areas  are  little  modified.  —  topographi¬ 
cal  anatomy.  See  anatomy.— topographic  infancy.  Phys. Geog.. 
the  condition  of  a  district  freshly  exposed  to  the  action  of 
surface  waters,  the  original  hollows  being  still  occupied 
by  lakes  and  the  plains  imperfectly  dissected  by  narrow 
stream  gorges.  —  t.  map,  a  map  intermediate  between  a 
general  map  and  a  plan,  on  a  scale  large  enough  to  show 
roads,  plans  of  towns,  contour  lines,  etc.  —  t.  maturity, 
Phys.  Geog.,  the  condition  of  a  district  with  slopes  har¬ 
moniously  adjusted  so  that  erosion  is  equable  throughout. 
See  river,  1.  —  t.  old  age,  Phys.  Geog., the  condition  of  a  dis¬ 
trict  reduced  by  erosion  nearly  to  base  level.  See  river,  1. 
—  t.  reconnoiasance,  a  preliminary  or  partial  topographic 
survey.  —  t.  relief,  the  configuration  of  a  land  surface.  —  t. 
survey,  a  survey  such  as  is  necessary  to  make  a  topograph¬ 
ic  map.  —  t.  youth,  Phys.  Geog.,  topographic  adolescence, 
to-pog'ra-phist  (to-p5g'ra-fTst),  n.  A  topographer, 
to-pog'ra-phy  (-ft),  n.  [F.  topographie,  Gr.  Tonoypa^Ca  ; 
tottos  place  -\-  ypdrj>eiv  to  write.]  1.  The  description  of  a 
particular  place,  as  a  city,  town,  manor,  parish,  or  tract  of 
land  ;  esp.,  the  exact  and  scientific  delineation  and  de¬ 
scription  in  minute  detail  of  any  place  or  region.  Topog¬ 


raphy  is  distinguished  from  chorography ,  the  description 
of  a  region  or  a  district,  and  from  geography,  the  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  earth  or  of  countries. 

2.  Geog.  The  configuration  of  a  surface,  including  its  re¬ 
lief,  the  position  of  its  streams,  lakes,  roads,  cities,  etc. 

3.  Topographic  surveying. 

to-pol'o-gy  (to-pol'6-jT),  ft.  [topo-  -f  -logy.]  1.  A  mne¬ 
monic  method  based  on  association  of  ideas  with  places.  R. 

2.  Topographical  study. 

3.  Math,  a  The  doctrine  of  those  properties  of  a  figure 
unaffected  by  any  deformation  without  tearing  or  joining; 
the  theory  of  the  invariants  of  the  group  or  groups  of  con¬ 
tinuous  deformation ;  analysis  situs,  b  The  theory  of  knots. 
—  topo-log'i-cal  (top'o-lbj'T-kal),  a. 

top  onion.  Agric.  One  of  the  bulblets  often  replacing  the 
flowers  in  the  inflorescence  of  an  onion,  developing  at  the 
top  of  the  flower  stalk,  and  used  for  propagation, 
to-pon'o-my  (to-p5n'6-mi),  ft.  [topo-  -f-  Gr.  viyeiv  to  dis¬ 
tribute.]  The  naming  or  nomenclature  of  places. 
top'O-nym  (t5p'o-nnn),  w.  A  name  of  a  place;  more 
broadly,  a  name,  as  in  the  binomial  name  of  a  plant,  based 
on,  or  derived  from,  a  place  name,  or  based  on  the  location 
of  the  thing  named. 

to-pon'y-my  (to-p<5n'I-mT),  ft.  A  system  of  toponyms  ;  the 
use  of  toponyms. — to-pen'y  mal  (to-]  bn'T-nidl),  top'O- 
nym'ic  (tbp'o-nnn'ik),  top  o  nym'i-cal  (-T-kdl),  a. 
topo-phone  (t5p'o-fon),  n.  [topo-  -f-  -phone.']  A  double  ear 
trumpet  for  estimating  the  direction  from  which  sounds 
proceed,  esp.  for  the  use  of  navigators, 
top'per  (top'er),  ft.  1.  One  that  tops,  in  any  sense  of  the 
verb;  specif. :  a  A  cover  or  a  top  layer  or  part.  Colloq. 
b  One  that  excels,  surpasses,  or  is  extraordinary  of  its 
kind.  Slang,  c  Any  device  for  cutting  off  tops;  as,  a 
turnip  topper,  d  One  w  ho  tops  steel  ingots.  See  top,  v.  t., 
lib-  e  A  three-square  float  (file)  used  by  comb  makers. 

2.  A  top  hat.  Slang  or  Colloq. 

3.  Tobacco  left  in  the  bottom  of  a  pipe  bowl  ;  — so  called 
from  its  being  often  taken  out  and  placed  on  top  of  the 
newly  filled  bowl.  Also,  a  cigar  stump.  Slang. 

top'ping,  vb.  w.  of  top.  Hence  :  n.  1.  Act  of  one  who  tops; 
act  of  removing  the  top. 

2.  That  which  forms  the  top  of  anything;  esp.,  a  tuft  of 
hair  or  feathers  on  the  head,  as  a  forelock,  topknot,  etc. 

3.  pi.  Parts  taken  from  the  top,  as  the  tops  of  plants. 

4.  pi.  Refuse  separated  from  hemp  in  liatcheling. 

5.  Angling.  The  tail  of  an  artificial  fly. 

top'ping,  p.  pr.  of  top.  Hence:  a.  1.  Rising  above;  over¬ 
topping  ;  as,  topping  mountains;  a  topping  cry. 

2.  Hence,  assuming  superiority ;  proud;  pretentious. 

3.  Colloq.  a  Fine ;  gallant,  b  Well ;  healthy, 
topping  lift-  Naut.  A  strong  tackle  or  rope  running  from 

the  masthead,  employed  to  support  or  raise  or  top  the 
outer  end  of  a  boom  or,  in  old  square-rigged  ships,  a  yard, 
top'ple  (tbp'U),  v.  i. ;  top'pled  (-’Id);  top'plino  (-ling). 
[From  top  summit.]  1.  To  fall  forward  ;  to  tumble  down. 

Though  castles  topjde  on  their  warders’  heads.  ShaJc. 
2.  To  jut  out  or  overhang,  as  if  about  to  fall ;  to  beetle, 
top'ple,  v.  t.  To  push  over,  causing  to  fall  by  its  own 
weight;  to  throw  down  ;  to  overturn;  upset. 

lie  tojqiled  crags  from  the  precipice.  Longfellow. 
tOP  rake.  Mech.  The  angle  that  the  front  edge  of  the  point 
of  a  tool  is  set  back  from  the  normal  to  the  surface  being 
cut.  See  clearance,  Illust. 

top'-rope',  n.  Naut.  A  rope  to  hoist  ox  lower  a  topmast, 
top'sail'  (tCp'sak  ;  naut.  -sT),  n.  Naut.  In  a  square-rigged 
vessel,  the  sail  next  above  the  lowermost  sail  on  a  mast. 
In  modern  ships  there  are  often  an  upper  and  a  lower  toi>- 
sail,  the  name  of  double  topsails  being  given  to  the  rig.  In 
a  fore-and-aft-rigged  vessel,  the  sail  set  above,  and  some¬ 
times  on,  the  gaff.  A  jib  topsail  is  a  small  jib  set  above  all. 
See  cutter,  4  b  ;  2d  schooner  ;  sloop,  1 ;  sail,  ft.,  1 ;  ship, 
Illust. 

topsails  over,  head  foremost.  Obs. 

topsail  schooner.  Naut.  A  two-masted  schooner  having 
square-rigged  topsails  on  the  foremast  and,  rarely,  on  the 
mainmast.  On.ce  very  popular,  they  are  now  rare, 
top'-shaped'  (tbp'shapt'),  a.  Having  the  shape  of  a  top. 
tOP  Shell.  Any  of  numerous 
marine  rhipidoglossate  mollmsks 
of  the  genus  Trochus.  or  allied 
genera  of  Trochidae.  They  have 
a  spiral,  usually  regularly  coni¬ 
cal,  shell  with  a  flat . 
base  and  rhombic 
aperture  and  a  mul- 
tispiral  operculum, 
top'side'  (t5]/sid'), 
ft.  A'aut.  Usually 
pi.  The  portion  of 
the  outer  surface  of 

a  vessel  on  either  Top  Shell  (  Trochus  zizyphinus). 
side  above  the  water  line  or,  sometimes,  esp.  in  war  ves¬ 
sels,  above  the  main  deck. 

top'SOil'  (-soil'),  ft.  Surface  soil,  as  disting,  from  subsoil, 
top'soil',  v.  t.  To  remove  the  topsoil  from  (land). 


which  were  formerly  lashed  to 
the  tops  in  action  to  protect  the 
topmen.  Ohs.  or  Hist. 
top  crop.  The  last  picking  of 
cotton,  consisting  of  the  top 
holls.  Dial.  U.  S. 
tope,  v.  t.  To  oppose.  Ohs.  Scot 
tope  f  top.  [Eng.tfSrotA 
tope  (top),  n.  The  wren.  Local,  I 
tope.  n.  [Tamil  toppu. J  A  grove 
or  clump  of  trees;  an  orchard; 
ns,  a  mansro  to/ie.  India. 
topechee'  (tbp'chg'),  n.  [Turk. 
tbpeh 7.]  An  artillerj’inan.  Ohs. 
to'pee,  to'pi  ( td'pe),  n.  [Ilind. 
topi.)  A  hat  or  cap,  esp.  a  pith 
hat  or  helmet,  generally  made 
from  the  sola  plant  und  called 
sola  topee.  India. 
to'pee- wal'lah  (t5'p£-w5l'd),  n. 
Also  toniicala.  f II  in  d.  tSpi- 
irdla,  lit.,  a  hat  man.]  Any  Eu¬ 
ropean  ;  also,  specif.,  a  topass. 
A  yujlo-Ind. 

topens.  d*  tuppence. 

top'er  (tfip'2r),  n.  A  tope 

(shark). 

to -perish,  v.  i.  [See  to-.]  To 
perish  utterly.  Ohs. 
top'filled',  a.  Brimfil.  Ohs. 
top'-flat7,  n.  In  a  carding  nin- 
chine,  any  of  a  series  of  flit 
cards,  arranged  in  an  endless 
chain  and  guided  by  rollers  over 
the  top  of  the  main  cylinder,  to 


remove  the  short  and  broken 
fibers.  (lofty.  06*.  I 

top'ful.a  \fop- f  -fnl.]  Exalted;! 
top 'fill',  top'full'.  a.  [top  + 
/nil.]  Brimful.  Ohs.  or  Dial. 
Eng.  [suitable  for  hay.l 

top  grass.  Agric.  A  tall  grass,! 
top  gun.  Nar.  A  ropid-fire  gun 
placed  in  a  military  top. 
to-pha'ceous  (tO-fa'shus),  a.  [L. 
tophaceus ,  tofaceus.]  Pertaining 
to  toph  or  tophus;  gritty;  sandy; 
rough  ;  stony. 

to-phaike'  (td-fak'),  n.  (Turk. 
tufek,  orig.  a  blowpipe,  then  a 
musket.]  A  Turkish  musket, 
top'-ham'pered.  a.  A'aut.  Hav¬ 
ing  too  much  or  too  heavy  rig¬ 
ging  aloft ;  top-heavv.  Rare. 
top  hat.  A  high  silk  hat,  or  a 
hat  of  similar  shape. 

To'phel  (to 'fr-1).  Bib. 
toph'ln  (tbf'Yn),  n.  Tufa, 
top'hon  ors.  -hon  ours.  n.  pi. 
Topsails  Obs. 

toph'y-per'i-dro 'sis  (tiff 'Y-pgr^- 
drO'sTs),  n.  [NL.  ;  topo-  -f  hy¬ 
per-  4-  hidrosis.]  Med.  Exces¬ 
sive  localized  secretion  of  sweat, 
to'pi  (to'pf ).  Vnr.  of  topee. 
to'pi-a  (t(5'pY-a ),  n.  [L.  (sc. 
opera)  ornamental  gardening, 
fr.  Gr.  T07ros  place.]  Rom.  An- 
Ug.  Mural  decoration  represent¬ 
ing  landscapes  of  diverse  and 


fanciful  character, 
to  pi-a'rl-anfto'  pY-a'rY-<Tn :  115), 
a.  [See  topiary.]  Pertaining 
to  or  designating  topiary  art. 
to  pi-a'ri  us  (-ns),  n.  [L.]  A 
landscape  gardener  ;  one  who 
practices  the  topiary  art. 
to'pi-a-ry  ( tfi'pY-it-rY),  a.  [L. 
topiarius  belonging  to  ornamen¬ 
tal  gardening.  SeeTOPlA.]  Gar¬ 
dening.  Produced  by  cutting, 
trimming,  etc.,  into  odd  or  orna¬ 
mental  shapes:  also,  designating 
such  a  mode  of  trimming.  Rare 
top'le,  a.  =  TOPICAL.  Ohs.  or  R. 
top'i-cal-ly,  adv.  of  topical. 
to'pi  wal'a.  Var.  of  topekival- 

LAH. 

toplze.  +  topaz. 
topknot  pigeon.  A  crested  Aus¬ 
tralian  wild  pigeon  ( Lopholai - 
mus  antarctic n 8). 
top'l.  Topple.  Ref.  Sp. 
top 'Id.  Toppled.  Ref.  Sp. 
top'-light',  n.  Naut.  A  lantern 
or  light  at  one  of  the  tops  of  a 
vessel,  sometimes  indicating  a 
flagship. 

to-plihte,  pret.  [See  to; 
pLiTfii.j  Pulled  in  pieces.  Ohs. 
top  lining.  Naut.  A  chafing- 
cloth  on  the  after  side  of  the 
lower  cloths  of  a  topsail 
top  load.  Logging.  A  load  of 
logs  more  than  one  tier  high. 


top  loader.  Logging.  A  man 
who  places  the  logs  on  the  top 
of  a  load.  V.  S.  fir  Canada. 
top-loft 'i-cal  ( t&p-ISf'tY-ktfl),  a. 
Toplofty.  Rare. 
top ' loft 'y  (tOp'lff'tY),  a.  Very 
lofty  ;  hence,  conceited  ;  pom¬ 
pous.—  top  loft 'i-noss  (t6p/l5f'- 
ti-nSs),  it.  Both  Colloq. 
top  maul.  A'aut.  A  heavy  ham¬ 
mer  for  use  aloft,  [fruit.  Ohs. | 
top'net,  n.  A  kind  of  spice  or| 
top '-net  ting,  n.  Nav.  A  net¬ 
ting  of  small  rope  formerly 
placed  round  a  top  of  a  man-of- 
war.  Ohs.  or  Hist. 
top  notch 'er.  n.  One  that  is 
flrst-clnssor  unsurpassed.  Colloq. 
topog.  Abbr.  Topographical:  to¬ 
pography  [Ref.  Sp.  I 

to-pog 'ra-fer.  Topographer.! 

to  pog'ra-fy.  Topography.  Ref. 
Sp.  [draft  of  a  place.  RareA 
top'o  graph,  n.  A  model  or| 
top  o  graph'icB  (t  5  p'fi-g  rtt  f'- 
Yks),  n.  Topography.  Rare. 
top  o-graph  o-met'rlc  (-U-mSt'- 
lTk),  a.  [See  topographic; 
metric.]  Connected  with,  or 
devised  for,  the  measurement  of 
heights,  angles,  and  distances, as 
for  topographical  maps. 
to-pol'a-try(td-pBl'7i-trY),n.  [ to - 
f,n-  4-  Jatry.]  Worship  of,  or 
excessive  reverence  for,  a  place. 


top/o-nar-co'si8  (tOp'O-niir-ko'- 
s I s),  n.  [NL.  ;  tojio-  -f  Gr.  vap- 
AcoKrtv  a  benumbing.]  Med.  Lo¬ 
cal  anesthesia. 

top  o-neu  ro'sis.  n.  [NL.  ;  to/>o- 
4-  neurosis. J  Med.  A  neurosis 
limited  to  a  certain  area, 
top'o-pho'bi-a,  n.  [NL  ;  topo - 
+  -phobia.]  Med.  Morbid  lear 
of  certain  places, 
top'o-type,  n.  [topo-  +  -type.) 
Zoid.  A  specimen  of  a  species 
collected  nt  the  locality  at  which 
the  original  type  was  obtained, 
topour.  -f  taper. 
toppe.  +  top.  [rope. | 

top'-pend  ant, n.  Naut.  =top-| 
top'pice.  fl*  tapirh,  to  hide, 
top'-pick  le,  u.  The  grain  at  the 
top  of  the  stalk.  Scot. 
top'piece',  n.  a  A  small  wig  for 
the  top  of  the  head,  b  Ship¬ 
building.  =  TO  P-TI  M  BE  R. 
top'ping-cheat'.n.  The  gallows. 
Ohs.  Cant.  [Obs.  CantA 

top'ping-cove',  «.  A  hangman.  | 
topping  file.  See  file,  tool, 
top'ping-ly,  adv.  of  topping. 
top'ping-ly,  a.  Excellent  ;  in 
good  health.  Ohs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 
top  plate.  Arch.  One  of  a  series 
of  plates  or  timbers,  as  a  pole 
plate  or  wall  plate,  on  which  a 
roof  is  raised. 

top'pler  (tBp'lPr),  n.  One  that 


topples  ;  specif.,  Dial.  Eng.,  a 
tumbler(acrobat).  [proud. 06*. I 
top'-proud',  a.  Extremely! 
top'py,  a.  Showy;  stylish;  — 
said  esp.  of  a  horse.  Cant. 
top '-rail',  n.  A'aut.  A  bar,  or 
rail,  around  the  after  part  of  an 
old-fashioned  top. 
top'righV,  adv.  Upright.  Obs. 
top'-road7  bridge  A  truss 
bridge  with  the  roadway  carried 
on  top  of  the  truss, 
to-proke,  r.  t.  [Cf.  to,  prep.; 
prokk.]  Toincite.  Cf.  proke. 
Obs.  [foremost.  Obs.  | 

topsail,  or/r. Topsy-turvy  ;head  | 
top  sawyer,  a  In  a  saw  pit,  the 
sawyer  who  occupies  the  higher 
position,  above  the  log.  See  pit 
sawyer,  b  Hence,  one  who  is 
prominent,  hr  in  social  or  politi¬ 
cal  lile.  Col  tog. 

top'-sew',  v.  t.  To  sew  over  and 
over;  ns.  to  topseir  a  pillowcase. 
top/side-tur'vy,  a  d  v.  Topsy¬ 
turvy.  Ohs. 

top  sights.  Ordnance.  A  fixed 
notched  rear  sight  and  plnin 
point  front  sight  used  in  rough- 
I  ly  testing  guns, 
top  sirloin.  A  cut  of  beef  next 
j  below  the  hip  sirloin.  See  beef. 
'  top 'si- turn',  v.  t.  To  torn  topsy¬ 
turvy.  Ohs.  [man.  I 

I  tops 'man  (t5ps'nv7n),n.  =  top-1 


ale,  senate,  cfire,  am,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofri  ;  eve,  Svent,  find,  recent,  maker ;  Ice,  Ill ;  old,  6bey,  orb,  5dd,  sSft,  connect ;  use,  unite,  urn,  up,  circus,  menu ; 

U  Foreign  Word.  •f  Obsolete  Variant  of.  +  combined  with.  =  equals. 
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top'atone'  (tBp'stSn'),  n.  A  stone  that  is  placed  on  the 
top,  or  which  forms  the  top. 

Top'sy  (top's!),  n.  A  young  slave  girl  in  Mrs.  Stowe’s 
Uncle  Tom’s  Cabin,”  who  illustrates  the  ignorance,  low 
moral  development,  and  wild  humor  of  the  African  char- 
acter,  as  well  as  its  capacity  for  education, 
top'sy-tur'vy  (tBp'sT-tQr'vt),  adv.  [Earlier  topsy-tervy  ; 
prob.  for  top  so  tervy  ;  that  is,  the  top  as  turvy,  as  it  were 
turvy  ;  where  turvy  probably  means,  overturned  ;  cf.  ME. 
terven  to  roll,  AS.  oftyrfan  to  stone,  torfian  to  throw,  to 
stone,  tearjlian  to  wallow,  to  roll,  and  Icel.  tyr/a  to  pelt.] 
In  an  inverted  posture  ;  with  the  top  or  head  downward  ; 
upside  down  ;  as,  to  fall  topsy-turvy ;  hence,  in  confusion, 
top'sy-tur'vy,  a.  Being  upside  down;  upset;  hence,  con¬ 
fused  ;  greatly  disordered.  —  n.  A  topsy-turvy  condition, 
top'-tim  ber,  n.  Shipbuilding.  Any  of  the  highest  timbers 
on  the  side  of  a  vessel,  being  above  the  futtocks. 
top'- work',  v.  f. ;  -worked'  (-wQrkt/) ;  -work'inq.  Ilort. 
To  work  or  graft  the  tops  of,  as  orchard  trees, 
toque  (tok),  n.  [F.]  1.  A  kind  of  round  hat  or  cap  worn 
in  the  16th  century  by  men  and  women.  Called  also  toquel. 

2.  A  woman’s  small  round  hat  with  no  projecting  brim. 

3.  The  bonnet  monkey  or  any  monkey  having  a  similarly 
tufted  head  ;  esp.,  Macaca  pilenta  of  Ceylon. 

-tor.  A  noun  ending,  where -or  agent  follows  a  stem  ending 
in  -t.  See  -or,  2. 

to'rah,  tO'ra(to'rii),n./^/.  -ROTH  (-rotli).  [Heb.  lot  ah .]  Jew¬ 
ish  Lit.  a  A  law;  precept,  b  Divine  instruction;  revelation. 

Tora,  .  .  .  before  .  .  .  Malachi,  is  generally  used  of  the  revela¬ 
tions  of  God’s  will  made  through  the  prophets.  T.  K.  Clteyne 
C  [cap.']  The  Pentateuch,  or  “Law  of  Moses.” 

The  Hebrew  Bible  is  divided  into  three  parts  :  (1)  The  Torah , 
“  Law,”  or  Pentateuch.  (2)  The  Pronhcts  .  .  .  (3)  The  Kethubim, 
or  the  “  Writings,”  generally  termed  Hagiographn 

C.  H.  H.  Wright 

to'ran  (to'rihi),  to'ra-na  (-rd-ud),  n.  [Skr.  torana  anarch, 
a  gate.]  Indian  Arch.  A  gateway,  commonly  of  wood,  but 
sometimes  of  stone,  consisting  of  two  upright  pillars  carry¬ 
ing  one  to  three  transverse  lintels.  It  is  often  minutely 
carved  with  symbolic  sculpture,  and  serves  as  a  monu¬ 
mental  approach  to  a  Buddhist  temple.  Cf.  pai-lou,  torii. 
tor'bem-ite  (tSr'bern-it),  n.  [After  Torbcrn  Bergman, 
Swedish  chemist.]  Min.  A  tetragonal  mineral  of  mica¬ 
ceous  structure,  occurring  in  green  tabular  crystals  or  foli¬ 
ated  form.  It  is  a  hydrous  phosphate  of  uranium  and  cop¬ 
per,  CiPU0.2)2(P04)2-8H.,0.  H.,  2-2.5.  Sp.  gr.,  3.4-3.G. 

torch  (t6rch),  7i.  [ME.  torche ,  F.  torche  a  torch,  rag,  wisp, 
pad  ;  fr.  (assumed)  LL.  torca ,  for  L.  lorqua ,  var.  of  torques , 
torquis ,  a  twisted  necklace  or  collar,  a  wreath,  because 
twisted  like  a  rope  ;  akin  to  L.  torquere  to  twist.  Cf. 
torque  ;  see  torture.]  1.  A  light  or  luminary  formed  of 
6 Cnue  combustible;  as  resinous  wood,  twisted  tow 

soaked  with  tallow,  etc.,  and  generally  carried  in  the 
hand  ;  a  flambeau  ;  —  often  used  figuratively. 

The  torch  of  discord  with  its  fiery  hair.  Shelley. 

2.  A  lamp  attached  to  a  pole  ;  esp.,  a  tin  lamp  without  a 
chimney,  —  often  used  in  night  processions,  etc. 

3.  Mech.  Any  of  various  devices  for  emitting  a  hot  flame, 
as  for  vaporizing  oil  to  start  an  oil  engine,  burning  off  old 
paint,  melting  solder,  or  the  like.  See  blowtorch,  Illust. 

4.  The  torchwort. 

torch  dance.  A  dance  ill  which  some  of  the  participants 
carry  torches,  as  in  Prussian  royal  wedding  f§tes. 
torchlight7  (tSrch'lIt'),  n.  The  light  of  a  torch  or  of 
torches  ;  —  often  attributive  ;  as,  a  torchlight  procession, 
torch  lily.  Aliy  plant  of  the  genus  Kniphojia. 
tor'chon  board  (t8r'sh5n  ;  F.  tor'slifiN').  Pasteboard  made 
of  torchon  paper,  used  for  water-color  drawings, 
torchon  lace  (F.  torchon  a  kind  of  coarse  napkin.]  A 
strong  linen  lace  worked  upon  a  pillow  with  coarse  threads 
in  simple  geometrical  patterns  ;  also,  a  similar  lace  of  linen 
or  cotton,  made  by  machinery, 
torchon  paper.  (F.  papier  torchon.]  Paper  with  a  rough 
surface;  esp.,  handmade  paper  of  great  hardness  for  the  use 
of  painters  in  water  colors. 

torch  race  A  race  by  men  carrying  torches;  esp.,  Or. 
Anliq..  a  lampadedromy. 

torch  thistle.  Any  of  several  columnar  cacti  of  the  genus 
Cereus.  Their  stems  are  used  for  torches  by  the  Indians. 
torch'WOOd7  (t6rch'wdbd/),  n.  a  Any  rutaceous  tree  of  the 
genus  Amyris ,  esp.  A.  balsam  if  era  ;  also,  its  inflammable 
resinous  wood,  b  The  rubiaceous  shrub  Cormigonus  mari- 
annensisy  or  its  resinous  wood.  Guam. 
tore(tor;  201),  n.  [Cf.  F.  tore.  See  torus.]  1.  Arch.=To*\JS. 
2-  Geotn.  a  The  surface  described  by  a  conic  section,  esp. 
a  circle,  rotating  about  a  straight  line  in  its  own  plane, 
b  The  solid  of  revolution  inclosed  by  such  a  surface ;  — 
sometimes  called  anchor  ring ,  or  simply  ring . 


ttFre-a-dor'  (to'ra-a-dor' ;  tBr'S-a-ddr'),  n.  [Sp.,  fr.  torear 
to  fight  bulls,  fr.  L.  taunts  a  bull.]  A  bullfighter;  esp.,  a 
mounted  bullfighter.  Cf.  torero. 

To  re'ni  a  (to-re'nT-a),  ?i.  [NL.,  after  Olaf  Toren,  ship’s 
chaplain.]  Hot.  A  genus  of  chiefly  tropical  Asiatic  and 
African  scrophulariaceous  herbs  having  simple  opposite 
leaves  and  tubular  2-lipped  showy  flowers  with  four  perfect 
stamens.  T.  fqumieri ,  with  blue-and-yellow  flowers,  is 
popular  in  cultivation.  Also  [/.  c.J,  a  plant  of  this  genus, 
to  reu  ma  tog'ra-phy  (to-roo'md-tSg'id-fl),  n.  [Gr.  TO- 
peu/ua,  Topevfj.aroiy  toreutic  work  -f-  - graphy .]  The  de¬ 
scription  of  toreutic  work  or  methods, 
to-reu  ma-tol'o-gy  (-t5i'o-ji),  n.  [Gr.  to  prop*  embossed 
work  -f-  -logy.]  The  study  or  the  art  of  toreutics. 
to  reu'tic  (to-roo'tik),  a.  [Gr.  TopevriKbs,  fr.  ropeve iv  to 
bore  through,  work  in  relief.]  Sculp.  Pert,  to  or  desig¬ 
nating  work  wrought  in  metal  by  embossing,  chasing,  etc., 
or,  less  commonly,  similar  work  in  other  materials  espe¬ 
cially  when  comparatively  minute  and  highly  finished  ;  — 
not  applied  to  the  sculpturing  of  statuary, 
to  reu'tiCS  (-tlks),  n.  Art  of  making  toreutic  work, 
tor'ic  (tbr'Tk),  a.  Pert,  to,  or  shaped  like,  a  tore,  or  segment, 
torlc  lens,  a  spectacle  lens  having  for  one  of  its  surfaces  a 
segment  of  an  equilateral  zone  of  a  tore. 
tO'ri-i  (to're-e),  n.  sing,  ti-  pi.  [Jap.]  Jap.  Arch.  A  gate¬ 
way,  or  gateways,  of  light  skeletonlike  post-and-lintel  con¬ 
struction  designed  with  delicately  curved  lines,  commonly 
built  at  the  approach  to  a  sa¬ 
cred  place.  Cf.  pai-lou. 
tor'meilt  (tSr'mSiit),  n.  [ME. 
tormenty  t(o)urment,  OF.  tour - 
inenty  torment,  F.  tourmenty  fr. 

L.  tormentum  an  engine  for 
hurling  missiles,  an  instrument 
of  torture,  a  rack,  torture,  fr. 
torquere  to  turn,  to  twist,  hurl. 

See  torture.]  1.  A  military 
engine  for  casting  stones.  Ohs. 

2.  A  torturing  device;  also,  the 
infliction  of  torture,  or  the  tor¬ 
ture  inflicted. 

3.  That  which  gives  pain,  vex¬ 
ation,  misery,  or  the  like,  either  physical  or  mental. 

Taken  with  divers  diseases  and  torments.  Matt.  iv.  24. 

4.  Anguish  of  body  or  mind  ;  torture ;  distress. 

5  One  who  is  tormented.  Rare.  Cowper. 

6.  A  tormenting  storm  ;  a  tempest.  Obs. 

tor  ment'  (tbr-mgnt'),  r.  t.  ;  tor-ment'ed  ;  tor-ment'ing. 
[OF.  to(u)rmenter,  F.  tourmenter.]  1.  To  put  to  extreme 
pain  or  anguish,  of  body  or  mind  ;  to  torture.  “  Art  thou 
come  hither  to  torment  us  before  our  time?”  Matt.  viii.  29. 

2.  To  pain  ;  distress  ;  afflict. 

Sick  of  the  palsy,  grievously  tormented.  Matt.  viii.  (5. 

3.  To  put  into  great  agitation.  “[Angels],  soaring  on 

main  wing,  tormented  all  the  air.  ”  Milton. 

4-  To  twist;  distort;  as, to  torment  lines  into  a  design.  Rare. 

5.  To  tease  ;  harass;  as,  to  torment  one  with  queries.  Coltoq. 
Syn.  —  Torment,  torture.  To  torment  is  to  inflict  ex¬ 
treme  pain  or  suffering ;  in  present  usage  the  verb  often 
signifies  little  more  than  to  vex  or  harass  greatly,  a  weak¬ 
ening  of  meaning  in  which  the  noun  has  not  so  fully 
shared  ;  torture,  both  verb  and  noun,  still  implies  the  in¬ 
fliction  of  exquisite  pain,  whether  bodily  or  mental ;  as,  a 
horse  tormented  by  flies  ;  tormented  with  doubts  and  fears; 
“  In  hell  he  lift  up  his  eyes,  being  in  torments  ”  ( Luke  xvi. 
23),  “every  little  living  nerve  .  .  .  round  the  tortured  lips 
and  brow”  (Shelley) ;  “a  scream  of  agony,  by  torture 
lengthened  out  ”( Colendge).  See  harass. 

tor'men-til  (t6r'mSn-tTl),  n.  [F.  torment ille ;  cf.  Pr.,  It., 

6  LL.  toi'mentillay  Sp.  tormentila  ;  all  fr.  L.  tormentum 
pain.  So  called  because  it  is  said  to  allay  pain.  See  tor¬ 
ment.]  A  yellow-flowered  rosaceous  herb  ( Polentilla  tor - 
mentilla)y  the  root  of  which  is  powerfully  astringent,  and 
is  used  sometimes  in  medicine  and  in  tanning  and  dyeing. 

tor-ment'ing,  p.  a.  Causing  torment;  as,  a  tormenting 
dream.  —  tor  ment'Ing-ly,  adv.  —  tor  ment'ing  ness, 71. 
tor-men'tor  (t5r-mgn'ter),  n.  A\so  tormejiter.  [OF.  tormen- 
teor.]  1.  One  that  torments  ;  formerly,  an  executioner. 

2  Agric.  An  implement  for  reducing  a  stiff  soil,  resem¬ 
bling  a  harrow,  but  running  on  wrheels. 

3.  A  long  iron  meat  fork,  used  by  sea  cooks. 

4.  A  toy,  usually  of  wood,  which,  when  drawn  down  the 
back  of  a  person,  makes  a  sound  like  the  tearing  of  cloth. 

5.  Theaters.  A  fixed  wing  or  curtain  on  each  side  of  the 
stage  directly  behind  the  proscenium  arch  and  often  pro¬ 
jecting  slightly  beyond  it  toward  the  stage. 

tormentor  wing.  A  piece  of  scenery  on  each  side  of  the 


stage,  extending  to,  and  hiding  from  the  audience,  the  front 
end  of  the  side  wall  or  the  projecting  edge  of  the  front  side 
wing  of  a  stage  setting  when  the  latter  comes  entirely 
within  the  opening  of  the  proscenium  arch, 
tor-men'tum  (t5r-m6n't?7m),  n.;  L.  pi.  -ta  (-td).  [L.  See 
torment.]  1.  Anliq.  Any  war  machine  for  throwing  pro¬ 
jectiles. 

2.  Obs.  or  R.  a  Torment ;  pain,  b  Med.  Any  of  various 
obstructive  intestinal  disorders,  esp.  intussusception. 

3.  Something  which  whirls  around  ;  a  whirligig.  Rare. 
tor'mi-na  (t6r'mT-na),  n.  pi.  [L.]  Med.  Acute,  colicky 

pains ;  gripes.  —  tor'mi  nal  (-ndl),  tor'mi-nous  (-n&s),  a. 
tor-na'do  (t5r-ua'do),  n.  ;  pi.  -does  (-doz).  [Sp.  tronada  a 
thunderstorm,  fr.  tronar  to  thunder,  L.  totiare.  See  thun¬ 
der,  71.]  1.  A  thunderstorm;  or,  loosely,  any  violent 

windstorm.  Now  Rare. 

2.  Hence  [under  the  influence  of  the  supposed  deriva¬ 
tion  from  L.  tomare ,  to  turn]  :  Meteor,  a  The  arched 
squall  off  the  west  coast  of  Atrica  in  which  the  violent 
wind  revolves  beneath  a  broad  arch  of  threatening  clouds, 
analogous  to  the  gust  that  precedes  any  severe  thunder¬ 
storm.  b  A  funnel-shaped  cloud,  like  a  waterspout,  sand 
column,  or  dust  whirl,  witli  very  violent  and  destructive 
eddies  and  whirls  of  wind,  progressing  in  a  narrow  path  for 
many  miles  over  the  land.  It  occurs  in  all  parts  of  the 
Mississippi  watershed.  The  wind  is  too  violent  to  be  meas¬ 
ured.  and  the  barometric  pressure  falls  so  rapidly  that 
wooden  structures  are  often  lifted  and  burst  open  by  the 
air  confined  within  them. 

tor-na'ri-a  (t5r-na'ri-d  ;  1 15),  n. ;  L.  pi.  -rle  (-e).  [NL.,  fr. 
L.  tomare  to  turn.]  Zool.  The  peculiar  free-swimming 
larva  of  Balanoglossus  and  most  other  Enteropneusta, 
somewhat  like  an  echinoderm  larva.  — tor-na'ri-an(-dn),a. 
to'roid  (to'roid),  n.  {tore  -f-  -o id.]  Geom.  A  surface  gener¬ 
ated  by  the  rotation  of  a  plane  closed  curve  about  an  axis 
lying  in  its  plane.  It  is  a  generalized  form  of  the  tore, 
to-roi'dal  (to-roi'ddl),  a.  Of  or  pert,  to  a  tore  or  toroid. 
Tor  O-sau'l'US  (t5r'o-s6'rfts),  n.  [NL. ;  L.  torus  a  round 
place,  protuberance  -f-  E.  -saurus.]  Paileon.  A  genus  of  di¬ 
nosaurs  of  the  group  Ceratopsia  of  the  Laramie  formation, 
to'rose  (to'ros ;  to-ros' ;  cf.  -ose),  a.  [L.  torosus  full  of 
muscle,  brawny,  fleshy.  See  torus.]  a  Bulging,  as  with 
muscles  ;  muscular,  b  Having  the  surface  covered  with 
rounded  prominences;  knobbed;  esp.,  Hot.,  cylindrical 
with  alternate  swellings  and  contractions, 
to-ros'i-ty  (to-r5s'T-tT),  n.  Quality  or  state  of  being  torose. 
tor  pe'do  (t5r-pe'do),  n. ;  pi.  -does  (-doz).  [L.  torpedOy 

- inis ,  stillness,  numbness,  torpedo  (the  fish),  fr.  torpere  to 
be  stiff  ,  numb,  or  torpid.  See  torpid.]  1.  An  electric 
ray  (fish) ;  a  crampfish  or  numbfish  (see  electric  ray). 

2.  {cap.]  Zool.  a  Commonly,  but  incorrectly,  the  typical 
genus  of  electric  rays  (a  syn.  of  Narcobaius).  b  The  genus 
containing  the  electric  catfislies.  (Malapterurus  is  a  syn.) 

3.  An  engine  or  machine  for  destroying  ships  by  blowing 
them  up.  Specif.  :  a  A  metal  case  containing  explosives, 
anchored  in  a  channel,  under  water  or  at  the  surface, 
or  set  adrift  and  so  arranged  that  it  will  be  exploded 
on  contact  by  a  vessel,  or  electrically  by  an  operator  on 
shore; — now  generally  called  submarine  mine,  b  A 
case  containing  high  explosives  carried  on  a  long  spar  pro¬ 
jecting  from  a  war  vessel  or  launch  and  exploded  by  con¬ 
tact  or  electrically  ;  —  called  specif,  spur  torpedo.  It  is 
now  rarely  used,  c  A  dirigible,  self-propelling,  cigar¬ 
shaped,  submarine  vessel  carrying  an  explosive  charge, 
and  projected  from  a  vessel,  often  designed  for  that  pur¬ 
pose,  against  a  vessel  at  a  distance.  The  motive  power 


Torpedo,  3  c.  Section  of  Whitehead  Torpedo.  1  War  Nose  ; 

2  War  Head,  containing  wet  guncotton,  and  Primer  Case  j> , 
with  dry  guncotton  ;  3  Compressed-air  Flask  :  4  Immersion 
Chamber  ;  5  Engine  Room  ;  6  After  Body,  containing  o  Obry 
Gear,  and  b  Bevel  Gears  ;  7  Tail,  with  Rudders  (r,  r),  Vertical 
VaneB  (f).  and  Propellers  ( p,p). 

is  usually  supplied  by  compressed  air,  and  devices  for 
keeping  t  lie  torpedo  on  its  course  and  at  a  given  depth  are 
provided  in  one  of  its  chambers.  In  some  early  forms  mo¬ 
tive  power  and  direction  w'ere  transmitted  over  a  wire  un¬ 
reeling  from  the  torpedo.  Modern  torpedoes  are  generally 
14  to  18  inches  in  diameter,  18  to  20  feet  long,  having  a  range 
of  2,000  to  3,000  yards  and  a  speed  of  26  to  35  knots. 

4.  Any  inclosed  charge  of  explosive ;  as  :  a  Mil.  A  shell 
or  cartridge,  buried  in  earth,  to  be  exploded  when  trod 
upon  or  fired  electrically  from  a  distance.  The  usages  of 


top'swarm',  n.  The  first  swarm 
of  hues  from  a  hive.  Scot.  Sr  Dial. 
top'sy,  adv.  Topsy-turvy.  Obs. 
top  sy-tur'vi-fy  (tBp'sY-tflr'vY- 
fl),  v.  t.  To  make  topsy-turvy. 
Hare.  —  top  sy-tur'vl-fl  ca'tion 
(-fY-kS'shitn),  n.  Rare. 
top  sy-tur'vi-ly  (-vY-lY),  adv.  of 
topsy-turvy.  See-LY. 
top  8y-tur'vl-nes8.  n.  See -ness. 
top  sy-tur'vy-dom(-dwm),7j.  See 
-DOM.  (  Sue  -ism.  1 

top'sy-tur'vy  ism  (-Tz’m).  n.\ 
top  tackle.  Naut.  A  tackle  for 
hoisting  and  lowering  the  top¬ 
mast. 

top 'tail',  v.  i.  To  dive  so  as  to 
turn  the  tail  up,  as  a  whale, 
top  tool.  A  tool  used  on  top  in 
conjunction  with  a  bottom  tool, 
to-pull,  r.  t.  [See  to-.]  To  pull 
in  pieces  or  asunder.  Obs. 
to-punge,  v.  t.  [Cf.  pungent.] 
To  prick.  Obs. 

to-puniah,  v.  t.  See  to-.  Obs. 
top  yeast  Yeast  producing  top 
fermentation.  [TO-.  Obs.  I 

to-quake,u.  to-quash.u.t.  See| 
to-queme.  adv.  [ to.  prep.  4-  ME. 
eweme  pleasure,  AS.  yeeweme 
pleasing.]  Agreeably.  Obs. 
to'quet'  (tO'kS')*  «•  [F.]  See 
TOQUE,  1. 

toquils.  +  TO-WHILES. 
tor  (t6r),  n.  [AS.  torr,  fr.  L. 
turns.  Cf.  tower.]  a  A  tower; 
turret.  Obs.  b  A  high,  pointed 
hill;  a  rocky  pinnacle, 
tor,  a.  [AS.  tor-  in  comp. ;  cf. 
to-. ]  Obs.  a  Difficult  ;  hard, 
b  Tedious  ;  irksome,  c  Tough, 
d  Strong;  sturdy,  e  Replete, 
to'ra  (tS'ra),  n.  [Abyssinian 


tdra.]  An  East  African  harte- 
heest  ( Bubalis  fora) 
to-race,  to-rase.  »*.  /.  [to-  -f  race 
(or  rase)  to  tear.]  To  scratch  or 
tear  to  pieces.  Obs.  [ Obs.  I 

to-ragged.rr.[SeeTo-.l  Tattered.  | 
to-rat,  r.  t.  [to-  -f  ME.  ratten 
to  tear;  cf.  MIIG.  ratzen  to 
scratch.]  To  rend  asunder;  to 
scatter.  Obs. 

tor'ban-ite  ( tfir'tvln-Tt).  n.  Also 
Torbane  Hill  mineral  (tftr'brtn). 
[Fr.  Torbane  Hill,  near  Bath¬ 
gate,  Scotland.]  Boghead  coal, 
torbant.  +  turban. 
tore  (tfirk),  n.  =  torque,  1. 
tor'cel  (tfir'sCl).  n.  [ Cf.  Sp. 
forcer  to  twist.]  The  larva  of  a 
South  American  botfly  (  Derma - 
tobia  ryanorentris).  that  lives 
beneath  the  human  skin, 
tor-cen'cious  (tOr-s'n'shtZs),  a. 
[Cf.  OF.  force  nos,  torponos.  1  Us¬ 
ing  extortion  ;  exacting.  Obs. 
torch,  v.  i.  To  use  torchlight,  as 
in  fishing.  U.  S.  [torch,  /tore.) 
torch,  v.  t.  To  light,  as  with  a| 
torch,  r.  t.  Plastering.  To  point 
(slating)  with  a  mixture  of  lime 
and  hair.  Iries  a  torch. I 

torch'bear  er,  n.  One  who  car- 1 
torch  cactus.  The  torch  thistle, 
torch'er,  n.  a  One  that  gives 
light,  as  with  a  torch.  Rare,  b 
Specif.,  one  who  torches,  as  in 
fishing  at  night.  U.  S. 

||  tor'chfcre'  (tr>r/shar'),  n.  [F.] 
A  tall  stand  like  a  candelabrum, 
to  support  a  light, 
torch'less,  a.  See  -less. 
torch  pine,  a  The  pitch  pine 
Pimis  riqida.  b  The  ocote  pine, 
torch'roy'al,  n.  The  start  on  a 


stag  next  above  the  royal.  Obs. 

torch'wort'  (tfirch'wQrt').  n. 
The  common  mullein,  the  stalks 
of  which,  dipped  in  suet,  an¬ 
ciently  served  fortorches.  [05s.| 
tor'eious,  a.  =  toiu  encious.| 
tor'cu-lar  ( t6r'kfl-lnr).  n.  [L.] 
a  A  press,  as  for  wine.  Obs.  b  A 
surgeon’s  tourniquet,  c  Short 
for  TORfULAR  Hero  i’ll!  LI. 
tor'cu-lar  He-roph'i-li  ( he-rftf'- 
1-lT).  [L.,  press  (tourniquet)  of 

Ileropnilus.]  Anat.  The  dilata¬ 
tion  at  the  junction  of  the  su¬ 
perior  longitudinal,  lateral,  and 
occipital  blood  sinuses, 
tor'cu-la'ri-ous  (t6r/kfl-la'rY- 
t/s),  a.  [L.  torcvlarius.]  Per¬ 
taining  to  a  wine  press.  Obs. 
tor'cu-lus  (tfir'kfl-lfis),  n.  [L. 
torcu/um  a  wine  press.]  Medieval 
Music.  See  neumk,  Illust. 

tord.  turd. 

tore.  *f  tor.  [Dial.  Eng. I 
tore  (tor).  Vnr.  of  toar,  grass.  | 
tore-  Pret.  &  dial.n.  p.  of  tear. 
tore,  v.  i .  [Cf.  Icel.  fora  to 
lounge,  linger.J  To  plod  along  ; 
to  persevere.  Dial.  Eng. 
to-reave.  r.  t.  [See  to-.]  To 
take  completely  awav.  Obs. 
torel,  n.  [OF.  torele,  F.  tourrJIe. 
Cf.  TOURELLE.l  A  turret.  Obs. 
tore'ly,  adr.  of  tor,  a.  Obs. 
To-remain  Bible.  See  bible. 
toren  +  torn. 

to-rend.  v.  t. ;  pret.  8f  p.  p.  to¬ 
re  NT.  [to-  -f  rend ;  AS.  toren- 
ilan.]  To  rend  asunder  or  in 
pieces.  Obs. 

to-reose,  v.  i.  [AS.  tbhrtosan.) 
To  fall  to  pieces.  Obs. 

||  to-re'ro  (t6-rS'r5),  n. ;  pi.  -ROS 


(Sp.  -r5s).  [Sp.]  A  bullfighter 

on  foot. 

toret.  torette.  +  turret. 
tor'et,  n.  [OF.  toret,  ton  ret ,  F 
touret.]  A  ring  for  fastening  a 
hawk’s  leash  to  the  jesses  ;  also, 
a  ring  on  a  dog  collar,  etc.  Obs. 
to-reve.  +  TO-reave. 
torf.  +  TURK. 

tor-fa'ceoug  (tBr-fa'shus),  a. 
[Cf.  Icel.  torf  turf,  peat,  G.  torf. 
See  turf.]  Cespitose.  Rare. 
tor'fel.  tor'fle  (tflr'f’l  ;  tur'f’l), 
v.  i.  Scot.  Sr  Dial.  Eng.  a  To 
pine  away;  to  die.  b  To  draw 
back;  to  lie  recreant.  —  v.  t.  To 
toss  about  ;  to  overexert  (one’s 
self).  Scot.  Sr  Dial.  Eng. 
torfere,  ri.  [Cf.  Icel.  torf  sera  a 
difficult  or  dangerous  passage.] 
Obs.  a  Difficulty  ;  hardship  ; 
peril,  b  Harm  ;  mischief, 
tor'goch  (tfir'g&K),  n.  [W.,litM 
red-bellied;  tor  belly -f-codl  red.] 
The  saibling. 

to'ri  (tS'rl),  n.,  L  pi.  of  torus. 
To'ri-fy  ( to'rT-fT;  201),  »>.  t.  To 
convert  to,  or  influence  with,  To¬ 
ryism. 

to-rights'  (tdb-rlts'),  adv.  Col- 
log.  or  Dial,  a  Straight;  in  or¬ 
der.  b  Just  right;  perfectly 
TVrin  ose'  ( t(VrYn-ez'  :  -es'),  a. 
[Cf.  It.  Torinese.)  Of  or  pert,  to 
Turin.  —  n.  sing.  Sr  pi.  A  na¬ 
tive  or  inhabitant  of  Turin  ;  the 
people  of  Turin, 
to-ritte,  v.  t.  [to-  4-  ME.  ritten 
to  split ;  cf.  G.  ritzev  to  scratch.] 
To  tear  in  pieces.  Obs. 
to-rlve,  »■.  (.  [See  to-.]  To  rive 
or  rend  nsunder.  Obs.  [kis.I 
torkln.  torkii.  +  turken,tur-| 


tor'men.  sing,  of  tormina.  R. 

torment,  n.  [See  tournament.] 
A  tournament.  Obs.  Sr  R. 
tor-men'ta,  L.  pi.  of  tokmek- 
tum. 

tor  men-ta'tlous  (tflr'mCn-ta'- 
shi/s),  a.  Troublesome.  Scot, 
tor-men'ta-tive  (tBr-mPn'ta- 
tYv),  a.  Prone  to  torment.  Rare, 
tor-ment'er.  Var.  of  tormkn- 
toh.  [ing  torment.  05s.| 
tor'ment-ful,o.  Full  of  or  caus-| 
tor  men-til'la(tOr/mPn-tYl'a),rj. 
[NL.  See  TORM UNTIL.]  a[eoy;.] 
Hot.  Syn.  of  Potentilla.  b 
Tormentil.  [Torment.  Obs.  I 
tormentise.  n.  [See  torment.]! 
tor-men'tre88  (tfir-men'trfs),  u. 
A  woman  who  torments, 
tor'ment-ry,  w.  [OF.  tormen- 
terie  ]  Torment ;  torture.  Obs. 
Tor'mes.  La  za-rll'lo  de  (liFthii- 
rel'y5  da  tdr'mas  ;  195).  [Sp.] 
A  servant  hoy  and  rogue,  nero 
of  a  Spanish  novel  of  the  same 
name,  peril,  by  Diego  Hurtado 
de  Mendoza  (1503-75),  the  first  of 
picaresque  novels, 
tor' mi-nose'  (tdr'mY-nSs' ;  see 
-ose),  a.  Torminous.  Obs. 
tor'mlt.  Dial.  Eng.  of  turmit. 
tor'mo-dont  (tfir'mfi-dBnt),  a. 
[Gr.  Top/txov  socket  4-  -ad ant.] 
Zool.  Having,  or  designating, 
teeth  set  in  sockets.  Rare. 
torn(ti5rn  ;  201), p .p.  of  tear. 
torn.  Obs.  or  dial.  Eng.  of  turn. 
torn,  n.  [Cf.  L.  tornus  a  turner’s 
wheel,  E.  turn.]  Her.  A  spin¬ 
ning  wheel  a8  a  charge.  Obs. 
tor-nade',w.  A  tornado.  Obs. 
tor-nad'ic  (t5r-nftd'Yk),a.  Per¬ 


taining  to,  or  characteristic  of,  a 
tornado.  [cellar.  | 

tornado  cellar  or  pit.  A  cyclone  | 
tornado  lantern  or  lamp.  A 
lantern  so  made  that  its  flame  is 
undisturbed  by  violent  winds, 
tor'na  tile,  a.  [L.  tomatihs.] 
That  is  turned,  or  made  with  a 
wheel.  Obs. 

torn'-down',  a.  Unruly  ;  riot¬ 
ous  ;  rough  ;  violent.  —  n.  An 
unruly  person.  Roth  Dial. 
tome.  torn,  turn. 

torneament,  tornement.  +tour- 

N  AM  ENT. 

torneie.  4*  tourney. 
tor'ney  (tflr'nY).  Anhetic  form 
of  ATTORNEY.  Dial. 
torneys  ^  tournois. 
tor-nll'la  (tSr-nYl'd  ;  -nel'ys  ; 
195).  Var.  of  tornillo. 
tor-nil 'lo  (tSr-nYl'B  ;  -nel'vO  ; 
195),  n.  [Sp.,  a  screw.]  'I'he 
screw  bean.  [quet. I 

tor'ni-quet.  Vnr.  of  tourni-| 
tornoyment.  +  tournament. 
tornsole.  turnsole. 

||  to'ro(t5'rS),».  [Sp.]  Ahull, 
to-rob.  v.  t.  [See  to-.]  To  steal 
quite  away.  Obs. 
to-rof,  pret.  of  to-rive.  Obs. 
to'ro-to'ro  (to'ru-to'ro).  u.  ( Na¬ 
tive  name.]  A  kingfisher  (Sy- 
ma  torotoro )  of  New  Guinea, 
having  an  orange-colored  beak, 
to'rous  ( tB'r/7s),  a.  Torose. 
Torpe-din'i-dffi  (tflr'pf-dYn'Y- 
de),  n.pl.  [NL.  See  torpedo; 
-in.*:.]  Syn.  of  Narcobatida?. 
tor-ped'i  nous  (tBr-pBd'Y-nfis), 
a.  Of  or  pert,  to  a  torpedo  ;  be¬ 
numbing;  stupefying:  dull.  R. 
tor-pe'do. v.  i.  Td  use  torpedoes. 


food,  foot  •  out,  oil ;  chair;  go;  sing,  iijk  ;  then,  thin,  nature,  verdure  (250) ;  K  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144) ;  boN  ;  yet;  zh  =  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Gcidb. 

Full  explanations  of  Abbrevlotlon*,  Signs,  etc..  Immediately  precede  the  Vocabulary. 
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civilized  warfare  permit  such  devices  to  be  used  only  in 
strengthening  fortifications  or  in  checking  immediate  pur¬ 
suit  or  in  similar  exceptional  emergencies,  b  Railroad¬ 
ing.  A  kind  of  detonating  cartridge  or  shell  placed  on  a 
rail,  aud  exploded  when  crushed  under  the  locomotive 
wheels,  —  used  as  an  alarm  or  fog  signal,  c  An  explosive 
cartridge  or  shell  lowered  or  dropped  into  a  bored  oil  well, 
and  there  exploded,  to  clear  the  well  of  obstructions  or  to 
open  communication  with  a  source  of  supply  of  oil.  d  A 
kind  of  firework  in  the  form  of  a  small  ball,  or  pellet, 
which  explodes  when  thrown  upon  a  hard  object, 
tor-pe'do  (tQr-pe'do),  v.  t.  ;  tou-pe'doed  (-dod) ;  tor-pe'- 
do-ino  (-do-Tng).  To  destroy  by,  or  subject  to  the  action 
of,  a  torpedo  ;  to  attack  with  a  torpedo  or  torpedoes, 
torpedo  >oat.  A  vessel  designed  for  firing  torpedoes;  spe¬ 
cif.,  a  small,  very  last,  thinly  plated  vessel  with  one  or 
more  torpedo  tubes,  carrying  only  light  guns,  and  relying 
on  speed  and  incouspicuousness  to  get  within  torpedo 
range.  See  navy,  2;  see  also  under  submarine,  n. 
tor-pe'do-boat  de  stroy'er.  A  larger,  swifter,  and  more 
powerfully  armed  type  of  torpedo  boat,  originally  in¬ 
tended  principally  for  the  destruction  of  torpedo  boats, 
but  later  used  also  as  a  more  formidable  torpedo  boat. 
See  navy,  2. 

torpedo  director.  Nav.  An  instrument  consisting  of  a 
sector  and  sliding  arms,  both  graduated,  which,  when  the 
speeds  of  a  vessel  and  of  a  torpedo  are  known.can  be  adjust¬ 
ed  so  that  the  torpedo  will  strike  the  vessel  it  discharged  at 
the  moment  the  vessel  is  sighted  along  an  arm. 
tor-pe'do  1st,  n.  Nav.  One  skilled  in  the  theory  or  use  of 
torpedoes  ;  also,  one  who  favors  the  use  of  torpedoes, 
torpedo  net  or  netting.  Nav.  A  netting  made  of  steel 
links  stretched  by  booms  around  a  vessel  and  extending 
beneath  the  surface  of  the  water,  as  a  protection  against 
torpedoes.  It  is  not  used  in  the  United  States  navy, 
torpedo  Planter.  Mil.  A  light-draft  seagoing  tug  special¬ 
ly  designed  and  equipped  for  laying  and  raising  subma¬ 
rine  mines,  in  use  by  the  United  States  army, 
torpedo  ram.  Nav.  A  ram  having  a  torpedo  tube  in  her 
bow,  and  intended  to  torpedo  an  enemy's  vessel  at  the 
time  of  ramming.  The  type  has  been  abandoned, 
torpedo  shell.  Ordnance.  A  shell  longer  than  a  deck- 
iercing  shell  with  thinner  vvalls  and  a  larger  cavity  for  the 
ursting  charge,  which  consists  of  about  130  pounds  of  high 
explosive.  It  has  no  soft  cap,  and  is  intended  to  effect  its 
damage  by  the  powerful  explosion  which  follows  on  slight 
resistance.  It  is  used  chiefly  in  12-inch  mortars, 
torpedo  Station.  A  headquarters  for  torpedo  vessels  and 
their  supplies,  usually  having  facilities  for  repairs  and  for 
instruction  and  experiments.  The  principal  torpedo  sta¬ 
tion  of  the  United  States  is  at  Newport,  R.  I. 
torpedo  stern.  A  broad  stern  without  overhang,  flat¬ 
tened  on  the  bottom,  used  in  some  torpedo  and  fast  power 
boats.  It  prevents  settling  in  the  water  at  high  speed, 
torpedo  tube-  Nav.  A  tube  fixed  below  or  near  the  water 
line  through  which  a  torpedo  is  fired,  usually  by  a  small 
charge  of  gunpowder.  On  torpedo  vessels  the  tubes  are 
on  deck  and  usually  in  broadside,  on  larger  vessels  usually 
submerged  in  broadside  and  fitted  with  a  movable  shield 
which  is  pushed  out  from  the  vessel’s  side  to  protect  the 
torpedo  until  clear,  but  formerly  sometimes  in  the  bow.  In 
submarine  torpedo  boats  they  are  in  the  bow. 
tor'pid  (tfir'pYd),  a.  [L.  torpidus ,  fr.  torpere  to  be  stiff, 
numb,  or  torpid  ;  peril,  akin  to  E.  starve.']  1.  Having  lost 
motion,  or  the  power  of  exertion  and  feeling,  as  a  hiber¬ 
nating  animal  ;  dormant;  numb  ;  benumbed  ;  sluggish  in 
function  ;  as,  a  torpid  frog;  a  torpid  liver  ;  a  torpid  limb. 
2.  Dull;  stupid  ;  sluggish  ;  inactive;  apathetic;  as,  his 
desire  to  excel  became  torpid. 

Syn.  —  See  inert. 

tor'pid,  n.  a  Oxford  Univ.  A  clinker-built,  eight-oared 
racing  boat  in  which  the  Lent  races  are  rowed ;  also,  a 
member  of  the  crew  of  such  a  boat,  likely  to  be  a  tyro,  b 
pi.  The  races  rowed  in  such  boats. 

tor-pid'i  ty  (tor-pYd'Y-tY),  n.  State  of  being  torpid  ;  slug¬ 
gishness  ;  torpidness. 

tor'por  (tor'pflr),  7i.  [L.,fr.  torpere  to  be  torpid.]  1.  Loss 
of  motion,  or  of  the  power  of  motion ;  a  state  of  inactivity 
with  partial  or  total  insensibility  ;  numbness  ;  dormancy  ; 
sluggishness  of  function. 

2.  Dullness;  sluggishness;  inactivity  ;  apathy;  as, a  tor¬ 
por  of  the  mental  faculties. 

Syn.  —  See  lethargy. 

tor  por-il'ic  (-Tf'Tk),  a.  [L.  torpor  torpor  -f-  E.  -fic.]  Pro¬ 
ducing,  or  tending  to  produce,  torpor, 
tor'quate  (tfir'kwat),  a.  [L.  torquatus  wearing  a  collar.] 
Collared ;  having  a  torques,  or  ring,  around  the  neck, 
tor'quat-ed  (t6r'kwat-ed),  a.  [L.  torquatus.]  Having  or 
wearing  a  torque,  or  neck  chain  ;  also,  torquate. 
torque  (t6rk),  n.  [L.  torques  a  twisted  neck  chain,  akin  to 
torquere  to  twist.  Cf.  torch.]  1.  A  collar  or  neck  chain, 
usually  twisted,  esp.  one  such  as  was  worn  by  ancient  bar¬ 
baric  nations,  as  the  Gauls,  Germans,  and  Britons. 

2-  [L.  torquere  to  twist.]  a  Mech.  That  which  produces 
or  tends  to  produce  rotation  or  torsion;  a  couple  (of  forces); 
specif.,  the  product  of  a  tangential  force  multiplied  by 
the  radius  of  the  part  it  rotates  ;  the  moment  of  a  tangen¬ 
tial  effort,  b  Optics.  The  twisting  or  rotatory  effect  of 
certain  crystals  and  liquids  upon  the  plane  of  polarization 
of  light  traversing  them. 

tor'ques  (tbr'kwez),  n.  [L.,  a  necklace.  See  torque,  1.] 
Zo'dl.  A  cervical  ring  consisting  of  hair,  feathers,  or  mod¬ 


ified  integument  distinguished  from  the  adjacent  surface 
by  color  or  structure  ;  a  collar, 
tor  re-fac'tiou  (tbr'e-fSk'shwu),  n.  [L.  torrefacere ,  torre- 
f actum,  to  torrefy  :  cf.  F.  torref action.  See  torrefy.]  Act 
or  process  of  torrefying,  or  state  of  being  torrefied, 
tor're-fy  (t5i7e-fi),  v.  t. ;  tor're-fied  (-fid) ;  tor'ke-fy'ing 
(-fi'Yng).  Also  torrify.  [L.  torrere  to  parch  -f-  E.  -fy:  cf. 
F.  torrejier ,  L.  torrefacere.]  To  subject  to  heat ;  to  dry 
or  roast  by  a  fire  ;  to  parch  ;  scorch.  Specif.:  a  Metal.  To 
subject  to  scorching  heat,  so  as  to  drive  off  volatile  ingre¬ 
dients;  to  roast,  as  ores,  b  Pharm.  To  dry  or  parch,  as 
drugs,  on  a  metallic  plate  till  they  are  friable,  or  are  re¬ 
duced  to  the  state  desired. 

Tor'rens  system  (t5r'Sns).  A  system  of  registration  of 
titles  to  land  (as  distinct  from  registration  of  deeds)  intro¬ 
duced  into  South  Australia  by  the  Real  Property  (or  Tor¬ 
rens)  Act  (Act  15  of  1857-56),  drafted  by  Sir  Robert  Richard 
Torrens  (1814-84).  its  essenti  d  feature  is  the  guaranty  by  the 
government  of  properly  registered  titles.  The  system  has  been 
generally  adopted  in  Australasia  and  British  Columbia,  and  in 
its  original  or  a  modified  form  in  some  other  countries,  including 
some  States  of  the  United  States.  Hence,  Torrens  title,  etc. 
tor'rent  (t<5r'unt),  n.  [L.  torrens ,  - entis ,  fr.  torrens  burn¬ 
ing,  roaring,  boiling,  p.  pr.  of  torrere  to  dry  by  heat,  to 
bum  :  cf.  F.  torrent.  See  torrid.]  1.  A  violent  stream, 
as  of  water,  lava,  or  the  like  ;  a  stream,  often  suddenly 
raised,  running  rapidly,  as  down  a  steep  incline. 

The  roaring  torrent  is  deep  and  wide.  Longfellow. 
2.  Fig.  :  A  violent  or  rapid  flow;  a  strong  current;  a 
flood  ;  as,  a  torrent  of  vices  ;  a  torrent  of  eloquence, 
tor'rent,  a.  [See  torrent,  «.]  Rolling  or  rushing  in  a 
rapid  stream.  “  Waves  of  torrent  fire.”  Milton. 

torrent  bow  (bo).  A  fragmentary  bow  of  the  nature  of  a 
rainbow,  formed  over  a  torrent. 

torrent  duck.  Ally  of  several  ducks  allied  to  the  mergan¬ 
sers  and  constituting  the  genus  Mery/inetta.  They  inhabit 
rushing  streams  of  the  Andes  from  Colombia  to  Chile, 
tor-ren'tial  (t5-rSn'shal),  a.  1 .  Pert,  to,  or  having  the  char¬ 
acter  of,  a  torrent;  as,  torrential  rains;  also,  caused  by,  or 
resulting  from,  action  of  rapid  streams;  as,  torrential  gravel. 
2.  Suggestive  of  a  torrent,  as  rapid  impassioned  speech  ; 
vigorous  and  rushing ;  outpouring  ;  overwhelming ;  as, 
torrential  anger  ;  a  torrential  attack. 

Tor  ri-cel'li  an  (tbr'T-sSl'T-ftn  ;  -chel'Y-5n),  a.  Of  or  per¬ 
taining  to  Torricelli,  an  Italian  physicist  and  mathemati¬ 
cian,  who,  in  1G43,  devised  the  experiment  by  which  the 
Torricellian  vacuum  is  produced  and  the  effect  of  atmos¬ 
pheric  pressure  demonstrated.  See  barometer. 
Torricellian  tube,  a  glass  tube  open  at  one  end  and  hermeti¬ 
cally  sealed  at  the  other,  ana  of  such  length  that  when 
filled  with  a  liquid,  as  mercury,  and  immersed  at  the  open 
end  in  a  vessel  of  the  same  liquid,  allowing  the  inclosed  liq¬ 
uid  to  descend  till  it  is  counterbalanced  by  the  pressure  of 
the  atmosphere,  as  in  the  barometer,  a  vacuum  (the  Torri¬ 
cellian  vacuum)  will  be  produced  at  the  upper  end.  See  ba¬ 
rometer. 

Torri-cel'li’ S  law  (tbr're-chel'lez).  Physics.  The  law 
that  the  velocity  of  efflux  of  a  liquid  from  an  orifice  is 
equal  to  that  of  a  body  falling  freely  through  a  distance 
equal  to  the  head  of  the  liquid, 
tor'rid  (t5r'Td),  a.  [L.  iorridus ,  fr.  torrere  to  parch,  to 
burn,  akin  to  E.  thirst:  cf.  F.  torride.  See  thirst.] 

1.  Parched  ;  dried  with,  or  exposed  to,  heat,  esp.  of  the 
sun  ;  arid  and  hot ;  as,  a  torrid  plain  or  desert. 

2.  So  hot  as  to  scorch,  parch,  or  the  like;  burning  ;  parch¬ 
ing  ;  as,  a  torrid  climate.  “  Torrid  heat.”  Milton. 

torrid  zone,  Geog .,  that  space  or  broad  belt  of  the  earth,  in¬ 
cluded  between  the  tropics,  over  which  the  sun  is  vertical 
at  some  period  of  the  year. 

tor  sade'  (t6r-sad'),  n.  [F.]  A  twisted  cord ;  also,  a 
molded  or  worked  ornament  of  similar  form. 

The  crown  decked  with  torsades  of  pearls.  Harper's  Mug. 
torse  (t6rs),  n.  [OF.  torse ,  torce ,  bunch,  bundle,  prop, 
something  twisted.  Cf.  torch.]  1.  Her.  A  wreath  as  used 
for  the  support  of  a  crest,  composed  of  twisted  strands 
and  showing  six  turns  tinctured  alternately  with  the  prin¬ 
cipal  metal  and  the  principal  color  of  the  blazon. 

2  [F.  tors ,  torse,  twisted.]  Geom.  A  developable, 
tor'sel  (tfir'sel),  n.  [Orig.  uncert. ;  cf.  OF.  torse! ,  toursel , 
a  bundle.]  A  piece  of  stone,  iron,  or  wood  to  support  the 
end  of  a  beam  or  joist  and  distribute  the  weight, 
tor  si-bil'i  ty  (tSUsY-bYl'Y-tY),  n.  Mech.  Resistance  to 
torsion;  hence,  tendency,  as  of  a  twisted  rope,  to  untwist, 
tor'sion  (tfir'slmn),  n.  [F.,  fr.  LL.  torsio ,  fr.  L.  torquere, 
tortum,  to  twist.  See  torture.]  1.  Act  of  turning  or 
twisting,  or  state  of  being  twisted  ;  the  twisting  or  wrench¬ 
ing  of  a  body  by  the  exertion  of  a  lateral  force  tending  to 
turn  one  end  or  part  of  it  about  a  longitudinal  axis,  while 
the  other  is  held  fast  or  turned  in  the  opposite  direction. 

2-  Mech.  That  force  with  which  a  thread,  wire,  or  rod  of 
any  material,  returns,  or  tends  to  return,  to  a  state  of  rest 
after  it  has  been  twisted. 

3-  Math.  The  limit  of  the  ratio  of  the  infinitesimal  angle 
between  two  planes  osculating  a  twisted  curve  at  two 
neighboring  points  to  the  infinitesimal  arc  of  the  curve  be¬ 
tween  the  points  ;  —  sometimes  called  second  curvature. 

4.  A  griping  or  wrenching  pain  ;  tormina.  Obs. 

tor'sion  al  (t6r'slmn-al),  a.  Of,  pertaining  to,  causing,  or 
resulting  from,  torsion.  —  tor'sion  al  ly, adv. 
torsion  balance.  1  All  instrument  used  to  measure  mi¬ 
nute  forces,  as  electrostatic  or  magnetic  attraction  and 


repulsion,  by  the  torsion  of  a  wire  or  filament,  the  angle  ot 
torsion  being  proportional  to  the  amount 
of  force  exerted. 

JJescnptwn  of  It lust.  1  FineWire  suspending 
Shellac  Hod  with  Pith  Bulla  ;  2  Removable 
( I  lubS  Kod  with  Pith  Bull  b :  3  Scale  :  4  Tor¬ 
sion  Head,  a  graduated  disk  movable  inde¬ 
pendently  of  the  Tube  (5)  ;  (1  Index  ;  8  Cal¬ 
cium  Chloride  for  keeping  air  dry-  The 
Torsion  Head  is  turned  until  the  index  is  at 
zero  ;  the  Cover  (7)  with  5  can  be  turned 
until  a  uud  b  touch  opposite  zero  (o). 

When  a  and  b  are  electrified,  their  at¬ 
traction  or  repulsion  is  shown  by  the 
angle  of  torsion. 

2.  A  variety  of  the  spring  balance, 
torsion  electrometer  Elec.  A  tor  ^ 
sion  balance  used  lor  measuring  " 
electric  attraction  or  repulsion, 
torsion  galvanometer.  Elec.  A 
galvanometer  in  which  current  is 
measured  by  torsion, 
torsion  head  That  part  of  a  tor¬ 
sion  balance  from  which  the  wire  or 
filament  is  suspended, 
torsion  indicator.  An  autographic  o 
torsion  meter.  Torsion  Balance  1 

torsion  meter.  Mech.  An  mstru-  ’ 

ment  for  determining  the  torque  on  a  shaft,  and  hence  the 
horse  power  of  an  engine,  esp.  of  a  marine  engine  of  high 
power,  by  measuring  the  amount  of  twist  of  a  given  length 
of  the  shaft.  Called  also  lorsimeter,  lorsionieter,  torsomeler. 
Cf.  pandynamometer. 

torsion  scale.  A  weighing  scale  in  which  the  fulcra  of 
the  levers  or  beams  are  wires  or  strips  acting  by  torsion, 
torsk  (tSrsk),  n.  [Dan.  ;  akin  to  Icel.  porski  a  codfish,  G. 
dorsch.]  a  See  cusk  a.  b  The  codfish, 
tor'so  (tfir'so),  n. ;  pi.  E.  torsos  (-soz),  It.  torsi  (-se). 
[It.  torso,  prob.  fr.  L.  thyrsus  a  stalk,  stem,  thyrsus,  Gr. 
Ovpao-;,  akin  to  OHG.  torso,  turso ,  a  stalk,  stem,G.  dorsche 
a  cabbage  stalk.  Cf.  thyrsus,  truss.]  1.  The  trunk  of 
a  human  body ;  hence,  Sculpture ,  the  trunk  of  a  statue 
mutilated  of  head  and  limbs ;  as,  the  torso  of  Hercules  ; 
also,  sometimes,  the  trunk  of  a  complete  statue. 

2  Hence,  something  incomplete  or  fragmentary  ;  as,  his 
“  History  of  Rome  ”  remains  a  torso. 
tort  (t6rt),  7?.  [F.,  fr.  LL.  tortum,  fr.  L.  tortus  twisted, 

crooked,  p.  p.  of  torquere  to  twist,  bend.  See  torture.] 

1.  Wrong  inflicted  ;  injury;  calamity.  Obs.  Spenser. 

2.  Law.  Any  wrongful  act  (not  involving  a  breach  of  con¬ 
tract)  for  which  a  civil  action  will  lie  ;  a  civil  wrong  inde¬ 
pendent  of  a  contract.  See  wrong  ;  cf.  trespass,  delict. 

This  technical  use  of  the  French  word  /o;7  (which  at  one  time 
was  nearly  becoming  a  synonvmof  wrong  in  literary  English)  is 
not  very  ancient,  and  anything  like  systematic  treatment  ol  the 
subject  as  a  whole  is  very  modern.  .  .  .  An  offense  which  is 
punishable,  but  for  which  no  one  can  bring  a  civil  action,  is  not 
a  tort.  Encyc.  Brit. 

tor'ta  (tdr'tri),  n.  [Cf.  Sp.  torta  a  cake.]  A  fiat  heap  of 
moist,  crushed  silver  ore,  prepared  for  the  patio  process, 
tor'teau,  tor'teaux  (tdr'to),  n. ;  pi.  tokteaus,  torteaux 
(-toz).  [OF.  toriel,  acc.  pi.  torteaus,  fr.  L.  tortus  twisted. 
See  tort.]  Her.  A  spherical  roundel  gules, 
tort'-fea  sor,  n.  Law.  One  w  ho  commits  a  tort, 
tor'ti-col'lis  (tbr'tT-kbl'Ts),  77.  [F.  torticolis  ;  cf.  It.  torci- 

collo  ;  L.  torquere  to  twist,  and  collum  the  neck.]  Med.  An 
affection  of  the  neck  due  to  irregular  contraction  of  the 
muscles  and  causing  twisting  of  the  neck  and  an  unnatural 
position  of  the  head  ;  wryneck  ;  stiffneck. 

II  tor  til'la  (tor-tel'yii  ;  195),  n.  [Sp.]  A  thin  fiat  unleav¬ 
ened  cake,  as  of  maize,  baked  on  a  heated  iron  or  stone, 
tor'tious  (tdr'slms),  a.  [From  tort.  Cf.  tortuous.]  1.  In¬ 
jurious  ;  wrongful ;  also  deceitful  ;  misleading.  Obs.  or  R. 
2.  I  jaw.  Implying  or  involving  tort,  or  private  injury  (not 
a  breach  of  contract)  for  which  the  law  gives  damages, 
tortious  conveyance.  Law.  See  conveyance. 
tor'toise  (tfir'tws  ;  -tYs  ;  *277:  see  note  below),  n.  [ME.  tor- 
tuce ,  prob.  fr.  F.  tortues ,  pi.  of  tortue ;  cf.  LL.  torfuca,  Pr. 
tortuga,  tartuya,  It.&  Pg.  tartan/ ya,  Sp.  tortuga;  apparently 
fr.  L.  tortus  twisted,  crooked,  contorted,  p.  p.  of  torquere, 
tortum,  to  w  ind.  Peril,  so  called  in  allusion  to  its  crooked 
feet.  See  torture.]  1.  A  turtle  ;  a  reptile  of  the  group 
Chelonia  ;  — in  prevailing  usage  restricted  to  the  land  and 
fresh-water  turtles,  or  sometimes  to  the  former  only. 

2.  Rom.  Antiq.  =  testudo,  1. 

pIP*  The  pron.  tfir'tws  (cf.  porpoise)  apparently  prevails  in 
both  American  and  British  good  usage,  but  tfir't  is  (see E/y- 
?/2o/.,and  cf.  lettuce)  is  nearly  as  common, at  least  in  Amer¬ 
ican  use  ;  tfir'toiz,  -tois,  -tYz  are  also  heard, 
tortoise  beetle,  a  Aliy  of  numerous  small 
tortoise-shaped  beetles  of  the  family  Chryso- 
melidte.  Manv  of  them  have  a  brilliant  me¬ 
tallic  luster.  The  larvae  feed  upon  the  leaves 
of  various  plants.  The  golden  tortoise  beetle  ( 

( Coptocycla  birolor)  is  found  on  the  morning-  ‘ 
glory  vine  and  allied  plants,  b  Any  of  sev- 
eral  Australian  tenebrionid  beetles  of  Helse-  * 
us  and  allied  genera,  having  broad  margins 
to  the  elytra  and  prothorax.  Tortoise  Bee- 

tortoise  shell.  The  substance  of  the  horny  tie  (Co/>  tocy- 
plates  covering  the  shell  of  certain  turtles,  cla  ™color). 
that  of  commerce  being  obtained  almost  exclusively  from 
the  hawksbill  turtle.  It  is  rich  brown  mottled  with  yel¬ 
low.  It  can  be  molded  and  welded  when  hot,  and  is  used 
in  inlaying  and  in  making  various  ornamental  articles. 


torpedo  battery.  Fort.  A  land 
battery  in  coast-defense  works 
for  discharging  torpedoes, 
tor-pe'da-boat'  catcb'er.  Nav. 
An  early  form  of  torpedo-boat 
destroyer  intended  more  to 
catch  torpedo  boats  than  to  oper¬ 
ate  against  larger  war  vessels. 
Cf.  TORPEDO-BOAT  DESTROYER, 
torpedo  boom.  A  spar  having  a 
torpedo  on  its  end. 
torpedo  catcher.  A  torpedo- 
boat  catcher.  Bare. 
torpedo  cruiser.  A  cruiser  fitted 
with  torpedoes  and  tubes, 
torpedo  mine.  A  submarine 
mine.  See  mine,  n.,  5  b. 
torpedo  spar.  Nav.  A  torpedo 
boom. 

torpelne*8,  n-  Whirl  ;  instabil¬ 
ity.  Cf.  TORPLIC.  Obs. 
tor 'P©ht  (tdr'p£nt),  a.  [L  tor- 
pens,  p.  pr.  of  torpere  to  be 
numb.]  Incapable  or  void  of 
motion:  inactive;  torpid.  Obs. 
tor-pes'cent  (t5r-p's'^nt),  a. 
[L.  torpescens,  p.  pr.  of  torpes- 
cere  to  grow  stiff,  numb,  or  tor¬ 


pid,  incho.  fr.  torpere.  See  tor¬ 
pid.]  Becoming  torpid.  — tor- 
pes'cence  (-(5ns),  n.  Both  Rare. 
tor'pid  ly,  adv.  of  torpid. 
tor'pid-ness,  n.  See -ness. 
tor-pi'do.  -h  torpedo. 
tor  pi-fy  (tflr'pY-fT),  r.  t.  [L. 
torpere  to  be  torpid  -f  E.  -fy.) 
To  make  torpid, 
tor'pl-tude  (-tud),  n.  Torpid¬ 
ness.  Obs 

tor'ple,  t.  To  topple.  Obs. 
torqued  ( torkt),  a.  [  L.  torgiwre 
to  twist,  turn,  wind.]  Twisted; 
specif.,  Her.,  wTenthed 
torquess,  a.  [OF.  turquois.] 
Turkish.  Obs.  Scot. 
torquls,  n  =  torque,  1.  Obs. 
torr.  Var.  of  tor,  n. 
tor're-a-dor'.  Var.  of  torea¬ 
dor. 

tor're-fi  ca'tion  (tbr^-fT-ka'- 
shwn),  n.  [L  torrere  to  parch 
i  4-  -Jicare  to  make.  See-FY.j  = 

i TORRKFACTION. 

tor-ren/ti-al'i-ty(t5-r'n/shY-Rl'- 
Y-tY),  n.  Character  of  being  tor¬ 
rential.  Rare. 


tor-ren'tial-ly,  adv.  of  torren¬ 

tial. 

tor'rent-ine  (tbr'rn-tYn ;  t5- 

r  n'tYn),  a.  Torrential.  Rare. 
torrentine,  n.  [Cf.  F.  torrentin 
(Cotgrave)  abiding  in  torrents  or 
swift  streams.]  The  trout.  Obs. 
Tor're8  Ve'dras  (tor'rgsh  va'- 
driish).  [Pg..atown  near  Lisbon, 
lit.,  old  towers.]  A  wine  of  the 
red  Bordeaux,  or  claret,  type, 
made  near  Lisbon. 

Tor'rey-a  (tr.r'l-d),  n.  [NL., 
after  John  Torrey,  American 
botanist.]  Rot  Syn.  of  Tum u>n 
Tor'rey  pine,  o>  Tor'rey’s  pine 
(tfir'Y  ;  -Yz).  A  West  American 

pin e(Pinus  torreyana). 

Torrey  tree.  The  stinking  ce¬ 
dar.  Local ,  U .  S. 
tor-rid'i-ty  (t5-rYd'Y-tY),  n. 
State  or  quality  of  being  torrid. 
tor'rid-ne8s,  n.  See  -ness. 

Tor  ri-do'ni-an  (tOr'Y-dfl'nY- 
/>n),  a.  [From  Loch  Torridon, 
Scotland.]  Geol.  Designating 
reddish  sandstones  of  Pre-Cam¬ 
brian  age,  which  occur  in  Scot- 


I  land.  See  oeologv,  Chart. 

tor  ri-fi-ca'tion  (t5  r'Y-f  T-k  §'- 
(  fihiln).  Vnr.  of  tokkkfic  aibon. 

I  tor'ri-fy  (t5r'Y-fY).  Var.  of  tor¬ 
refy. 

tor'ril(tfir'Yl),  n.  One  worthless 
or  worn-out.  Dial.  Eng. 

,  torrion,  n.  [It.  torrione  :  cf.  F. 
torrion  (Cotgrave),  fr.  It.]  A 
largetower.  Obs. 
torrit,  a.  [Cf.  tor  a  high  hill.] 
Towerlike.  Ohs.  [skl.  I 

tor'sal  (tdr's/Yl).  Var.  of  tor-| 
torse  (tfirs),  n.  =  torso.  Obs. 
II  tor'ai  (tor'se),  n.,  It.  /H.  of 
torso. 

tor  8im'e  ter  (t«r-sYm'P-t?r), 
tor^i-om  'e-ter  ( tfi^st-bm'C-tdr ), 
n.  =  torsion  meter. 
tor'sion  less.  a.  See  -less. 
torsion  pendulum.  =  pkndu- 
I  lum,  2. 

tor'slve  (t  6  r's  Y  v),  a.  Bot. 
'  Twisted  spirally, 
tor'so (tfir's5),».  [F.  tors,  p.  p. 
of  tordre  to  twist  (fr.  L.  tor¬ 
quere),  cotnnne  torse  a  spiral 
i  column.  Cf.  torsion.]  Arch. 


A  twiBted  or  spiral  shaft  or  col¬ 
umn;  as.  a  torso  shaft, 
torso-clu'sion  (tor'sft-kloo'- 
zhdn  ;  *243),  n.  [See  torsion, 
C  los  K;cf .  i  N  CLU  s  i  o  n  .]  Surg.  A  c  u- 
pressure  combined  with  torsion, 
tor  som'e-ter  <  tfir-s5m'?-t?r),  n. 
=  TORSION  M  I  TER, 
tort  (dial.  tort).  Obs.  or  dial. 
Eng.  var.  of  toward. 
tort.  Dial.  Eng.  var.  of  tart,  a. 
tort.  n.  [OF.  forte ,  F.  tourte. ] 
A  cake.  Obs.  [tured.  06.«.| 
tort,  a.  Twisted;  distorted;  tor-| 
tort,  n.  [Cf.  L.  tortus  a  twist¬ 
ing,  a  winding.]  Twisting  ; 
griping.  Obs. 

tort,  a.  [Prob.  error  for  taut.] 
Stretched  tight  :  taut.  Rare. 
torteous.  tortious. 
tortes,  tortays,  n.  [OF.  tortxs , 
t ortiz.]  A  kind  of  light.  Obs. 
tor'tl-col'lar  (tfirqT-krtl'dr),  a. 
Affected  with  torticollis, 
tor'ti-cone  (tfir'tY-kOn),  n.  [L. 
tortus,  p.  p.  of  torquere  to  twist 
4-  E.  cone.]  Paleon.  A  turreted 
spiral  cephalopod  shell,  as  dis¬ 


tinguished  from  one  with  coils 
in  one  plane. 

tor'tile  (tfir'tTl;  see  -ile),  a. 
[L.  tortilis ,  fr.  torquere,  tortum, 
to  twist.]  Twisted;  coiled. —  tor- 
tll'i-ty  (tbr-tYl'1-tY),  n. 
tortil-ld'  (tOr'ttl-ya'),  a.  [F., 
p.  p.  of  fortifier  to  twist.]  Her. 
Wreathed  with  a  twisted  band, 
as  a  Moor’s  head. 

||  tortillon'  (t6r/te/y8N/-),  n. 
[F.,  a  twisted  thing.]  ‘  In  char¬ 
coal  drawing,  a  small  rolled- 
paper  stump  for  delicate  work, 
tor-til'o-quy  (tOr-tll'C-kwY),  7>. 
[L.  tortilis  crooked  +  lof/ui  to 
speak. J  Crooked  discourse.  Obs. 
tor'tlon  (tAr'shtfn),  n.  [LL. 
tortio  ]  =  torsion,  4.  Obs. 
tor'tious  ly,  adv.  of  tortious. 
tor'tive(tor'tYv),  a.  [L.  tortus , 
p.  p.  of  torquere  to  twist,  wind.] 
Twisted  ;  wreathed.  Obs.  or  R. 
tor'tle.  +  turtle. 
tort'ne88.  n.  Tnutness.  Obs. 
tortoise  flower.  The  turtlehead. 
tortoise  plant.  =  elepiiant’s- 
foot  b. 


ale,  senate,  c&re,  Jim,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofa;  eve,  $vent,  find,  recent,  maker;  Ice,  Ill;  old,  &bey,  orb,  ttdd,  s&ft,  connect ;  use,  unite,  <im,  Up,  circus,  menu ; 

11  Foreign  Word.  t  Obsolete  Variant  of.  4*  combined  with.  =  equals. 


TORTOISE-SHELL 
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TOTE 


Tortoise-shell  Butterfly 
( Ay  la  is  milberti). 


tor  toi3€— shell' ,  (i.  Made  of  tortoise  shell,  or  having  a 
mottled  coloration  suggesting  tortoise  shell, 
tortoise- shell  butterfly,  any  of  several  handsomely  colored 
butterflies  of  the  genus  Aglaix , 
as  A.  milberti  and  A.  urticie , 
both  of  which  in  the  larval  state  j 
feed  upon  nettles.  —  t.  cat.  a 
black-and-yellow  mottled  vari¬ 
ety  of  the  domestic  cat.  —  t. 
tiger,  the  clouded  tiger.  —  t. 
turtle,  the  hawksbill  turtle. 

Tor-tric'i-d®  (tiSr-trTs'T-de),  n. 
pi.  [NL.  See  Tortrix  ;  -id.e.] 

Zool.  1.  A  family  of  small 
moths  usually  having  a  stout  body,  oblong  lightly  fringed 
wings,  threadlike  antennae,  and  a  tuft  of  scales  at  the  end 
of  the  abdomen.  Many  of  the  larvae  are  leaf  rollers,  others 
live  in  various  fruits,  galls,  etc.  W ith  a  few  <  losoly  allied 
families  it  forms  a  superfamily.  Tor  tri-ci'na  (t6r'tr!-si'- 
na),  or  Tor'tri  COi'de  a  (-koi'de-a).  See  leaf  roller. - 
tor'tri-cid  (tflr'tn-sYd),  a.  &  n.  -  tor'tri  cine  (-sin ;  -sin; 
1^),  a.  d'  n.  —  tor'tri  cold  (-koid),  a. 

2.  Syn.  of  Ilysiid.k. 

Tor' iris  (tfir'triks),  n. ;  L.  pi.  toutrices  (t5r-tri'sez). 
[NL.,  fr.  L.  torquere,  tortum ,  to  twist.]  1.  Zool.  a  A  ge¬ 
nus  of  moths,  type  of  the  family  Tortricidae.  b  A  genus 
of  harmless  snakes,  syn.  of  Ilysia.  See  coral  snake. 

2.  [_l.  c.]  A  moth  of  the  genus  Tortrix  or  family  Tortricid®. 
tor'tu  os'i  ty  (t6r'tu-os'T-ti),  n.  ;  pi.  -ties  (-tTz).  [L.  tor- 
tuositas .]  1.  Quality  or  state  of  being  tortuous. 

A  bend  or  twist  ;  a  winding  ;  flexure  ;  sinuosity. 


2. 


tor'tu-ous  (tSr^u-fts),  a.  [ME.  torluos ,  L.  tortuosvs ,  fr. 
tortus  a  twisting,  winding,  fr.  torquere ,  tortum ,  to  twist  :  of. 
F.  lortueux.  See  torture.]  1.  a  Bent  in  different  direc¬ 


tions;  wreathed;  twisted;  winding;  as,  a  tort  uous  train ; 
a  tortuous  leaf  or  corolla;  a  tortuous  passage,  b  Specif., 
Geom .,  not  in  one  plane ;  as,  a  tortuous  curve  in  space. 

2.  Astral.  Oblique  ;  —  applied  to  the  six  signs  of  the  zo¬ 

diac  (from  Capricornus  to  Gemini)  which  ascend  most  rap¬ 
idly  and  obliquely.  Ohs.  Chaucer. 

3.  Not  straightforward  ;  devious  ;  sometimes,  deceitful  ; 
as,  a  tortuous  policy. 

4.  Injurious  ;  tortious  ;  malign.  Obs. 

Syn.  —  See  circuitous. 

—  tor'tu-ous-ly,  adv.  —  tor'tu-ous-nes3.  n. 

tor'tur  a  ble  (t6r'tur-d-b’l),  a.  Capable  of  being  tortured. 

—  tor'tur  a  ble  ness,  n. 

tor'ture  (tSr'^ur),  n.  [F.,  fr.  L.  tortura ,  fr.  torquere ,  tor- 
turn ,  to  twist,  rack,  torture;  prob.  akin  to  Gr.  aTpa*T<>9 
spindle,  G.  drechselu  to  turn  on  a  lathe,  and  peril,  to  Gr. 
rpineLv  to  turn.  Cf.  contort,  distort,  extort,  retort, 
torch,  torment,  torsion,  tort,  trope.]  1.  Act  or  process 
of  inflicting  severe  pain,  esp.  as  a  punishment,  in  order  to 
extort  confession,  or  in  revenge;  specif.,  act  of  inflicting 
such  pain  under  judicial  or  other  authoritative  order,  as  by 
water  or  fire,  by  the  boot  or  thumbscrew,  by  the  rack  or 
wheel,  etc.  As  a  judicial  procedure,  torture,  common 
among  primitive  peoples,  survived  in  Europe  until  modern 
times,  but  is  now  obsolete  in  most  civilized  countries. 

Torture  .  .  .  was  inflicted  for  the  last  time  in  England  in  the 
month  of  May,  10-40.  Macaulay. 

2.  Extreme  pain  ;  anguish  of  body  or  mind  ;  agony  ;  tor¬ 
ment.  “  Ghastly  spasm  or  racking  torture.'1'  Milton. 
tor'ture,  v.  t. ;  tur'tured  (-^yrd)  ;  tor'tur-ing  (-tur-Tng). 
[Cf.  F.  torturer. ]  1.  To  put  to  torture;  to  pain  ex¬ 

tremely  ;  to  torment ;  specif.,  to  punish  with  torture,  as  on 
the  rack ;  as,  to  torture  an  accused  person.  Shah. 

2-  To  wrest  from  the  proper  form  or  meaning  ;  to  pervert; 
distort;  as,  to  torture  a  question  into  a  statement. 

3  To  keep  on  the  stretch,  as  a  bow  ;  to  strain.  Obs. 
Syn.  —  See  torment. 

tor'ture,  V.  i.  To  cause  excruciating  pain  or  anguish, 
tor'tur-ous  (-^ur-fts),  a.  [Cf.  OF.  torlureu.s.]  Involving, 
or  pert,  to,  torture.  “  Torturous  crucifixion.”  I.  Disraeli. 
tO'rU3  (to'rws),  n.  ;  L.  pi.  tori  (-ri).  [L.,  a  round,  swelling, 
or  bulging  place,  an  elevation.  Cf.  tore.]  1.  Arch.  A 
large  molding  of  convex  profile,  commonly  occurring  as 
the  lowest  molding  in  the  base  of  a  column  or  pilaster, 
next  above  the  plinth.  See  molding,  Illust.  (4). 

2.  Anat.  A  smooth  rounded  protuberance,  as  the  torus  pa- 
latinus,  on  the  surface  of  the  hard  palate,  marking  the 
junction  of  the  intermaxillary  and  palatomaxillary  sutures. 

3.  Bot.  a  That  part  of  the  axis  of  a  flower  which  bears  the 
floral  leaves  ;  the  receptacle.  It  is  usually  somewhat  en¬ 
larged  or  thickened,  and  its  structure  is  often  diagnostic, 
b  The  thickening  of  the  membrane  closing  a  bordered  pit. 

4.  Zool.  a  A  thickened  vertical  ridge  bearing  rows  of 
uucini,  on  the  segments  of  many  annelids  ;  —  more  fully 


termed  ||  to'ras  un'ci-ni'ge-rus  (Gn'sT-nTj'e-rus).  b  In 
ophiurans,  a  plate  articulated  with  the  inner  edges  of  a 
pair  of  adambulacral  plates  at  the  base  of  the  arms ;  — 
more  fully  termed  ||  to'rus  an  gu-la'ris  (Sq'gu-la'iTS  ;  115). 

5.  Geom.  A  tore. 

To'ry  (to'ri  ;  201),  n.  ;  pi.  Tories  (-riz).  [Prob.  fr.  Ir. 
toiridhe  a  pursuer;  akin  to  Olr.  torachl  pursuit,  progress, 
Gael,  loir  a  pursuit.]  1.  [/.  c.]  One  of  the  brigands  or 
outlaws  in  Ireland,  professedly  royalists,  during  the  wars 
of  the  ICth  and  17th  centuries.  Obs.  or  Hist. 

2.  [/.  c.]  One  who  terrorizes  or  bullies.  Obs. 

3.  Eng.  Politics.  One  who  sought  to  maintain  the  ex¬ 
treme  prerogatives  of  the  crown  ;  a  member  of  the  party 
of  conservatism,  now  called  the  Conservative  party,  as  op¬ 
posed  to  the  progressive  party  formerly  called  the  Whig , 
and  now  the  Liberal ,  party.  See  conservative,  a.,  3,  lib¬ 
eral,  a.,  7,  Whig,  n.,  2.  The  word  Tory ,  as  applied  to  a 
member  of  an  English  political  party,  first  occurs  in  1679, 
during  the  struggle  in  Parliament  due  to  the  introduction 
of  the  bill  for  the  exclusion  of  the  L>uke  of  York  from  the 
line  of  succession,  and  was  applied  by  the  advocates  of  the 
bill  to  its  opponents  as  a  title  of  obloquy  or  contempt.  The 
Tories  later  became  one  of  the  two  great  English  parties, 
standing  in  general  for  the  authority  and  power  of  the 
king  and  the  Established  Church  ;  and  their  leading  prin¬ 
ciple  has  been  the  maintenance  of  existing  political  and 
ecclesiastical  conditions.  The  name  is  now  applied  only 
to  a  Conservative  of  extreme  conservative  views. 

4.  Atner.  Hist.  One  who,  in  the  time  of  the  Revolution, 
favored  submitting  to  the  claims  of  Great  Britain  against 
the  colonies  ;  an  adherent  of  the  crown  ;  a  loyalist. 

To'ry,  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Tories. 

To'ry  ism  (to'rT-Tz’m),  n.  Tory  principles  or  practices, 
toss  (t8s;  205),  v.  t.  ;  tossed  (tost)  or,  Obs.,  Poetic,  or 
Ref.  Sp .,  TOST  ;  toss'ing.  [Cf.  Norw.  dial,  tossa  to  scat¬ 
ter,  to  spread,  Dan.  dial,  tusse  to  stir,  to  move.]  1.  To 
throw  with  the  hand ;  esp.,  to  throw  with  the  palm  of  the 
hand  upward,  or  to  throw  upward  ;  to  pitch  ;  as,  to  toss  a 
ball.  Hence,  to  pass  or  fling  about,  as  remarks,  etc. 

2.  To  lift  or  throw  up  witli  a  sudden,  spirited,  or  violent 
motion  ;  to  jerk  ;  as,  to  loss  the  head. 

3.  To  cause  to  rise  and  fall ;  to  heave  up  and  down  or  to 
tumble  about  ;  as,  waves  tossed  by  the  wind. 

We  being  exceedingly  tossed  with  a  tempest.  Acts  xxvii.  18. 

4.  Mining.  =  jig,  v.  t .,  4. 

5.  To  agitate  ;  to  disquiet ;  disturb;  hence,  to  try  ;  harass. 

Whom  devils  fly,  tbun  is  he  tossed  of  men.  Herbert. 

6.  To  keep  in  play;  to  turn  the  leaves  of  (a  book);  to 
busy  one’s  self  with,  as  books  or  studies  ;  as,  to  spend  four 
years  in  tossing  the  rules  of  grammar.  Obs. 

7-  To  flip  or  fillip ;  to  toss  up.  See  to  toss  up ,  below. 

8  To  toss  off. 

Syn.  —  See  throw. 

to  tos  a  oars,  Navi.,  in  a  boat  rowed  by  several  oarsmen,  to 
raise  the  oars  smartly  to  a  vertical  position  at  tlie  end  of 
a  stroke,  each  oar  held  squarely  in  front  cf  the  man  hold¬ 
ing  it,  with  blades  in  line  fore  and  aft. —  to  t.  off.  a  To 
drink  at  a  draft ;  to  drink  hastily,  b  To  dispose  of,  or  to 
do  or  make,  quickly  and  with  little  effort;  as,  to  loss  off 
a  dull  hour,  a  task,  an  essay.  —  to  t.  out,  to  trick  out;  to 
dress  smartly.  Rare.  —  to  t.  up.  a  To  toss  (a  coin  or  the 
like)  into  the  air  to  wager  on  which  side  it  will  fall,  or  to 
determine  a  question  by  its  fall,  b  To  prepare  quickly, 
and  often  carelessly,  as  a  meal.  Also  to  toss  together. 
toss.  v.  i.  1.  To  toss  something  ;  to  fling  ;  pitch  ;  flip. 

2.  To  roll  and  tumble  ;  to  fling  one’s  self  about. 

3.  To  be  tossed,  as  waves  by  the  wind  or  a  ship  by  the 
waves ;  to  be  flung  or  moved  with  a  like  motion. 

Its  billows  sparkle,  toss,  and  boil.  Shelley. 

4.  To  toss  up  ;  to  gamble  by  tossing  a  coin  ;  —  often  with 
an  ethical  dative  ;  as,  I  will  toss  you  for  it.  Coltoq. 

to  toss  up,  to  throw  a  coin  or  the  like  into  the  air  and  wager 
on  which  side  it  will  fall,  or  determine  a  question  by  its 
fall.  Colloq. 

loss,  n.  1.  Act  of  tossing,  or  throwing,  esp.  with  the 
palm  upward  ;  a  pitch  ;  fling  ;  flip  ;  as,  the  toss  of  a  ball. 

2.  The  distance  to  which  a  thing  is  or  may  be  tossed. 

3.  A  throwing  up  of  the  head;  a  particular  manner  of 

raising  the  head  with  a  jerk.  Sivift. 

4.  State  of  agitation ;  commotion ;  as,  to  be  in  a  toss.  Colloq. 

5.  A  toss-up.  Colloq. 

6.  Grain  stored  for  threshing,  or  the  place  in  a  barn  for 
its  storage.  Dial.  Eng. 

7-  A  drinking  cup.  Obs. 

toss'ing,  p.  pr.  <i*  vb.  n.  of  toss.  Specif. :  n.  a  [Peril, 
a  different  word.]  Metal.  An  operation  in  refining  tin, 
consisting  in  taking  the  molten  metal  in  a  ladle  and  pour¬ 
ing  it  back  in  a  fine  stream,  done  to  oxidize  impurities, 
b  Mining.  Jigging.  Also  treloobing  in  Cornwall,  Eng. 


toss'-up',  n.  Act  of  tossing  up,  as  of  a  coin  to  determine 

a  chance  ;  hence,  an  even  chance.  Colloq. 
tot  (t5t),  n.  [Orig.  uncert.  ;  cf.  Icel.  tollr ,  a  nickname  of 
a  dwarfish  person.]  1.  Anything  small  ;  —  often,  by  way 
of  endearment,  pity,  etc.,  a  little  child. 

2.  A  drinking  cup  of  small  size  ;  also,  a  drink.  Dial.  Eng. 
tot  (tot),  n.  [L.]  1.  Lit.,  so  much  ;  — a  term  used  in  the 

English  exchequer  to  indicate  that  a  debt  had  been  paid  to 
the  collector,  us  the  sheriff,  and  was  good  to  the  king  for 
the  sum  specified. 


2.  Au  exercise  in  addition.  Colloq.,  Eng. 
tot,  V.  t.  ;  tot'tbd  ;  tot'ting.  1.  To  mark  with  the  word 
“  tot ;  ”  as,  a  totted  debt.  See  2d  tot,  ».,  1. 

2  [Peril,  a  different  word.  Cf. total.]  To  make  up  the  sum 
of ;  to  total ;  add  ;  count ;  —  often  with  tip.  Colloq .,  Eng. 

The  last  two  tot  up  the  bill.  Thackeray. 

to'tal  (to'tal),  a.  [F.,  fr.  LL.  totalis,  fr.  L.  lotus  all,  whole. 
Cf.  factotum,  surtout,  teetotum.]  1.  Comprising  or  con¬ 
stituting  a  whole  ;  whole ;  undivided ;  lacking  no  part  ; 
entire  ;  as,  the  total  disbursements  ;  a  total  mileage. 

2.  Complete  in  degree  ;  utter  ;  absolute  ;  as,  a  total  failure  ; 

a  total  eclipse.  u  Lost  in  total  night.”  Shelley. 

3.  Concise  ;  summary  ;  abrupt.  Obs. 

Syn.  —  Entire,  complete,  perfect.  See  whole. 
total  abstinence.  See  abstinence,  n.,  1.  —  t.  acid  value.  Anal. 
Chem.  =  saponification  value.  —  t.-adhesion  locomotive. 
See  locomotive,  ii.  —  t.  cleavage,  Embryol.,  holoblastic 
cleavage.  —  t.  curvature.  =  integral  curvature.  —  t.  de¬ 
pravity,  TheoJ.,  the  entire  sinfulness  or  moral  depravity  of 
man,  which  is  due  to  original  sin  and  in  which  lie  remains 
until  regenerated  by  the  influence  of  the  Spirit  of  God.  See 
Calvinism.  —  t.  earth, Elec.,  a  complete  connection  to  earth. 

—  t.  eclipse.  Astron.  See  eclipse,  n .,  1.  —  t.  heat,  Physics,  the 
thermal  equivalent  of  the  energy  required  to  convert  unit 
mass  of  a  liquid  atone  temperature,  usually  the  melting 
point  of  the  substance,  into  saturated  vapor  at  any  other 
given  temperature.  The  engineer’s  total  heat  is  the  amount 
of  heat  required  to  raise  1  lb.  of  water  from  32J  F.  to  the 
temperature  of  evaporation  and  evaporate  it  under  con¬ 
stant  pressure  at  that  temperature.  —  t.  loss.  See  loss,  7. 

—  t.  segmentation,  Embi'yol.,  holoblastic  segmentation, 
to'tal,  u.  The  whole  ;  the  whole  sum  or  amount ;  as,  these 

sums  added  make  the  grand  total  of  five  millions. 

Syn.  —  See  sum. 

to'tal  (to'tal),  v.  t.  ;  to'taled  (-tSld)  or  to'talled  ;  to'- 
tal-ing  or  to'tal-ling.  To  bring  to  a  total ;  to  ascertain 
the  sum  or  total  of ;  to  add  ;  as,  to  total  the  amounts, 
to'tal,  v.  i.  To  be.  iu  its  totality ;  to  amount  to  ;  as,  his 
lands  total  1,000  acres. 

to-tal'i-ty  (to-tal'T-tT),  n.  [Cf.  F.  total ite,  LL.  total Has. ~\ 

1.  Quality  or  state  of  being  total  or  a  total ;  as,  a  plan  in 
its  totality;  specif.,  in  an  eclipse,  the  period  or  state  of 
total  obscuration  ;  as,  totality  began  at  9.05  o’clock. 

2.  The  whole  sum;  the  whole  quantity  or  amount;  the 
entirety  ;  as,  the  totality  of  human  knowledge. 

to'tai-i-za'tion  (to't&l-T-za'slmn ;  -i-za'sh&u),  n.  Act  of 
totalizing,  or  state  of  being  totalized, 
to'tal-i  za  tor  (to'tal-T-za'ter),  n.  [From  totalize  :  cf.  F. 
totalisateur.']  A  machine  for  registering  and  indicating 
the  number  and  nature  of  bets  made  on  horse  races, 
used  in  the  pari  mutuel  system  of  betting,  as  in  Australia 
and  South  Africa.  Called  also  totalizer. 
to'tal-ize  (to'tal-Iz),  v.  t. ;  to'tal-ized  (-Izd) ;  to'tal-iz'- 
ing  (-Iz'Tng).  To  make  total ;  to 
reduce  to  completeness.  Coleridge.  »ns 
to'tal-ize,  v.  i.  To  use  a  totalizator. 
tO'la-ra  (to'ta-ra  ;  colloq.  to-ta'rd), 
n.  [Maori.]  A  taxaeeous  tree  {Pod- 
ocarpus  tola ra),  next  to  the  kauri 
the  most  valuable  timber  tree  of 
New  Zealand.  Its  hard 
reddish  wood  is  used  for 
furniture  and  building, 
esp.  in  wharves,  bridges, 
etc.  Also  mahogany  pine. 
tote  (t5t),  v.  t.  ;  tot'ed 
(tot'ed  ;  -Td  ;  151) ;  tot'- 
ing  (tol'Tng).  [Orig. 
uncert.]  1.  To  carry  or 
bear ;  to  transport; 
specif.,  to  carry  or  bear 
on  the  person,  as  in  one’s 
arms  or  on  one’s  shoul¬ 
ders  or  back.  Dial,  or 
Cant,  U.  S. 

The  next  morning  he  was  toted  on  board  the  Rippon,  in  a 
cailoe  ...  or  some  other  small  boat.  Boston  Gazette ,  1709. 

2  To  transport  in  a  vehicle  drawn  by  one  or  more  animals; 
to  haul ;  as,  to  tote  supplies.  Dial,  or  Cant ,  U.  S. 


Totaru. 


tor'toise  wood  .  m.  Zebrawood. 
Tor-to'ni-an  ( t5r-to'nT-/7n ),  n. 
[From  Tor  ton  a ,  northern  Italy.] 
Designating  the  upper  division 
of  the  European  Miocene,  esp. 
in  France.  See  geology.  Chart. 
tortor.  d*  turtle. 
tor  tour.  n.  [L.  tortor .]  Tor¬ 
turer  ;  also,  executibner.  Obs. 
tortu,  n.  [F.  tor  fur.  See  tor¬ 
toise.)  =  tortoise.  Ohs. 
tor'tuce.  n.  A  tortoise.  Obs. 
tortue.  a.  [OF.  &  F.  tortu.] 
Twisted.  Obs. 

||  tor'tue'  (tor'tu'),  n.  [F.]  A 
turtle,  tor  tue'  clalre'  (klar') 
[F.j,  clear  turtle  (soup), 
tor-tu’ga,  n.  f Sp.  See  tor¬ 
toise.]  A  turtle.  Obs. 
tor'tu  Ions  ( tOr'th-lus),  n-  f.L. 
tortubt  a  small  twist.l  Sat.  Hist. 
Bulging  at  intervals  like  a  knot¬ 
ted  cord.  Rare. 
tortuos.  +  toktuous. 
tor'eu-ose  (tor'fQ-os  ;  see  -ore), 
a.  [Sec  tortuous.)  a  Wreathed; 
twisted,  b  Hot.  Flexuous. 
tor'tur-er  ( t6r'tflr-?r),  ».  [Cf. 
OF.  torturicr.]  One  that  tor¬ 
tures.  [iny.  p.  pr.  of  torture. I 
tor'tur  ing-ly.  adv.  of  tortur- 1 
tortyll.  +  tortile. 
to-ruffled,  a.  [See  to-.]  Dis¬ 
arranged.  Obs. 

tor'u  la  (t/»r'<5t>-lrt),  n.  ;  L.  pi- 
torul/K  (-le).  [NL.,  dim.  of  L. 
torus  a  semicircular  molding  ] 

1.  A  chain  of  spherical  bacteria. 

2.  Bot.  a  A  small  torus.  Rare. 
b  [cap.]  A  large  genus  of  Fun¬ 
gi  Imperfecti  having  very  short 
nvphae  and  conidia  in  chains.  It 


|  includes  many  leaf  parasites. — 

tor'u-lold  (-loid),  a. 
tor'u-la  form'  (-Id-lrtrm'),  tor'- 
u-li-form  (-lf-fOrm'), a.  Like  a 
torula,  or  little  chain.  Rare. 
tor'u-lose  <  t8r'(5f>-los  ;  see  -osE), 
a.  [L.  torn tus,  dim.  of  torus. 
See  torus.]  Bot  ^  Zoril.  Some¬ 
what  torose.  [Torulose.  I 

tor'u  lous  (-Iks), a.  Bot.Sf  Zool.  | 
tor'u  lus  (-Ins),  n. :  L.  pi-  -li 
(-IT).  [NL.  dim.  See  tokus.J 
Zool.  The  socket  in  which  the 
antenna  of  an  insect  articulates, 
to-rush,  r.  t.  [Cf.  to-  ;  rush, 
?•.]  To  dash  asunder .  Obs. 
torve,  v.  t.  (AS.  torfian.]  To 
throw  or  throw  at.  Obs. 
torve,  torved  (tOrvd),  a.  =  tor- 
vid.  Obs. 

tor'vid  (tdr'vYd),  a.  (L.  torvt- 
j  i /us.]  Cruel  :  stern.  Obs. 
tor'vi  ty  (-vT-tT),  w.  [L.  torri- 
tas.  See  tokvoiis.]  Severity  ; 
primness  :  sternness.  Obs. 
tor'vous  (-vies),  a.  [L.  torrus.] 
j  Sour  or  severe  of  aspect ;  stern  ; 

1  grim.  Obs.  [um-scarum.  Obs. I 
to'ry-ro'ry.  a.,  n..Sf  adr.  Har-| 
tos'a-fot  ( t5s'd-f8t  ^  to'sa-fot), 
u.  pi.  [Heb.  tosavhoth,  lit.,  nd- 
I  ditions.]  Critical  and  explnna- 
I  torv  glosses  on  the  Talmud,  usu¬ 
ally  marginal.  —  tos'a-fist 
!  (-fTst),  u.  A  writer  of  tosalot. 
to-samne,  adv.  [AS.  tosamne. 
Cf.  to,  prep. ;  same.]  Atone; 
together.  Ohs. 

To'sa  school  (to'zin.  Painting* 
The  Yamato  school  ;  —  so  called 
because  one  of  its  masters  as¬ 
sumed  the  family  name  Tosa. 


to-sca’l,  v.  t.  [  to -  +  scail, scale, 

to  scatter.]  To  scatter.  Obs. 
Toscan.  +  Tuscan. 
tos'ean-ase'  (tbs'ktfn-az'),  n. 
See  l*KT KOGRAl’H  v. 
to-scat'ter,  r.  t.  [to- +  scatter.] 
To  scatter  in  pieces.  Obs. 
tosch.  +  TUSH.  [SHAKE.  Oh.«.| 
to  schoke.  Obs.  pret.  of  TO-| 
to -scrag,  p.  p.  Scratched.  Obs. 
to  scriven.  t>.p.  [See  shrive.] 
Shriven.  Obs. 
tone.  +  toss. 

tose  (toz),  v.  t.  |  ME.  tosen  ;  cf. 
AS.  tff’sav.  Cf.  tease.]  Obs.  or 
Dial.  Eng.  a  To  tease,  or  comb, 
as  wool  ;  to  disentangle,  b  To 
pull  about  ;  to  shake  ■,  thrash. 
To-sef'tas  (t6-s  f'tdz),  n.  pi. 
|  Aramaic  (in  Babylonia)  toseph- 
ta,  additions.]  SeeMisHNAC. 
tos'er  (tdz'er),  n.  A  carder  of 
wool.  Obs. 

tosh  (tbsh),  n.  Slang ,  Eng.  a 
Nonsense,  b  Articles,  esp.  cop¬ 
per,  stolen  by  a  “tosher.” 
tosh,  r.t.  To  make  “  tosh.”  Scot. 
tosh.  Ohs.  or  dial.  Eng.  of  tush. 
tosh.  a.  [Cf.  OF.  tons £  shorn, 
clipped,  and  E.  tonsure.]  Neat; 
tidy  ;  also,  familiar ;  intimate. 
Scot.  —  tosh'ly,  adv.  Scot. 
to-shake.  r.  t.  [See  to-.]  To 
shake  to  pieces.  Ohs. 
to  8ha-kha'na  (to'shd-kii'nd  ; 

w.  [Hind.  &  Per.  toshah- 
khannh,  lit.,  provision  house.] 
A  department  of  the  govern¬ 
ment  treasury  for  keeping  arti¬ 
cles  received  as  presents.  India. 
to-shar,  pret.  (See  to-  ;  shear.] 
Cut  in  bits  ;  lacerated.  Obs. 


to-slied,  v.  t.  fir  i.  [AS.  toseda- 

r/en.]  See  to-.  Obs. 
to-shend.  n.  t.  [Sec  to-.]  To 
destroy.  Obs. 

to-shene,  v.  t.  [AS.  tdsr:<‘nan.] 
To  break  ;  to  destroy.  Obs. 
tosh'er  (ttfsh'cr),  ~n.  Slang , 
Eng.  a  A  student  at  Oxford 
University  notol  any  particular 
college,  b  A  hnrf  thief,  esp. 
one  who  steals  copper  from 
ships*  bottoms. 

to-shet.  pret.  [AS.  tosetotan  to 
scatter]  Shattered.  Obs. 
to-shldder,  v.  t.  =  to-miiver. 
Obs.  [divide.  Obs.  | 

to-shift.  v.  t.  [See  to-.]  To| 
j  to-shiver,  r.  t.  See  to-.  Obs. 

J  tooh'nail',  n.  Chiefly  Scot.  A 
j  toed  nail.  —  tosh 'nail',  v.  t. 
to-shred,  v.  t.  See  I <■-.  Obs. 
to-shullen.  />  j>.  [Cf.  to-; 

)  mi  ell,  r.)  Shelled.  Obs.  [iScoLI 
to'sie  (to'zY).  Var.  of  tosy.| 
tosk.  j-  tusk. 

i  Tosk  (tosk),  n.  A  dialect  of  Al¬ 
banian, chiefly  of  southern  Mac¬ 
edonia. 

|  to  skill,  r.  t-  [See  to-  ;  skill, 
?*.]  To  divide.  Obs. 
to  slay.  v.  f.  See  to-.  Obs. 
to-Blit.  r.  t.  (ME.  toslitten ;  to- 
4-  stiffen  to  slit.  See  slit,  v.  t.] 
To  slit  in  pieces.  Obs. 
to-sliter.  r.  t.  [to-  +  freq.  of 
ME.  sliten.  See  suit,  t\]  To 
slash,  as  a  dress.  Obs. 
to-snaeden,  »\  t.  [to-  4-  AS.  snx- 
dan  to  cut,  hew.]  To  cut  in  two. 
Obs. 

to-soght,  pret.  [See  to-  ;  be¬ 
seech.]  Besought.  Obs. 


to-soil,?’.f.  See  to-.  Obs.  [  Obs.  I 

to-sore,  ?•.  t.  To  make  angry.  I 
to-spread,  v.  t.  ff  i.  [AS.  to- 
s/inedan.]  See  to-.  Obs. 
to-epring.  r.  i.  [AS.  tospring- 
«».]  To  burst  asunder.  Obs. 
to-squat,  v.  t.  [See  to-.]  To 
crush  in  pieces  ;  to  squash.  Obs. 

toss,  n.  =  toast,  m.,  3.  Obs. 

Scot.  [tassel.  I 

tos'sel.  Obs.  or  dial.  var.  of  j 
toss'er,  n.  One  that  tosses, 
tos'sl-cat  ed  (tbs'T-kat'Td),  a. 
Intoxicated  ;  also,  harassed  ; 
perturbed.  Dial.  Eng. 
toss'i-ly  (-Y-1Y),  adv.  of  tossy. 
tocs'ment,  n.  Act  of  tossing, 
or  state  of  being  tossed.  Rare. 
toss 'plume',  n.  Swaggerer  Obs. 
toss 'pot',  m.  Toper;  drunkard, 
toss'y  (t5B'Y  ;  2<V>),  a.  Tossing 
the  head,  as  in  scorn  ;  hence,  af¬ 
fectedly  indifferent.  Rare. 
tos'sy-tail'  (t5 s'r-t ii  1'),  adv. 
Topsy-turvy.  Dial.  Eng. 

tost. '  d*  toast. 

tost  (tftst),  pret.  5r  p-  p.  of  toss. 
||  tos  ta  men'te  (tOs'tfi-m'n'ta), 
adv.  [It  ]  Music.  Rapidly.  It. 
to-stamp,  v.  t.  [See  to-.]  To 
trample.  Obs.  [See  coin. I 

to-stao'  (to-stouN'),  n.  [Pg.]| 
toste.  d*  toast. 
to-sterte,  v.  i.  [See  to-.]  To 
burst  or  fly  apart.  Obs. 
tos'ti-cat  ed  (tBs'tY-kat'Yd),  a. 
=  TOSSICATED  Dial.  Eng. 
tos  ti-ca'tion  (-ka'shuiit),  n. 
Disturbance  ;  commotion.  Obs. 
to-stlck.i'.L  [See  to-.]  To  prick. 
Ohs.  f  Music.  Quick ;  fast.  | 

||  tos'to  (tfls'to),  adv.  6f  a.  [It.]| 


tos-ton' (tfts-tCn'),  7i.  [Sp.  tos. 

M/a. |  See  coin. 

to-stonay,  v.  t.  [Cf.  to-;  as- 
tonv.]  To  astound;  stun.  Obs. 
to-stoniah, /•.  t.  [See  to-;  as¬ 
tonish.]  To  astonish.  Obs. 
tostpot.  n.  =  tosspot.  Obs. 
to  -sunder,  v.  i.  [Cf.  AS.  tosun- 
driau ,  tosyndrian ,  to  separate.] 
To  split  in  pieces.  Obs. 
to  swap,  r.  t.  [AS.  toxwdpan  to 
sweep  apart  or  away.]  To  smite 
or  cut  to  pieces.  Obs. 
to-Bwell,  v.  i.  [AS.  to-sirellan.  1, 
to  swing,  v.  t .,  to-swink,  r.  t. 
See  to-.  All  Obs. 
to'sy  (to'zY),  a.  Slightly  in- 
toxicatcd  ;  also,  snug.  Scot. 
tot  < t5t).  Var.  of  tote,  entire 
body.  [Scot.  6f  Dial.  Eng.  | 
tot.  r.  i.  To  toddle;  totter. | 
I:  to'ta  (tO't/V),  n.  [Abyssinian 
(  Amharic)  tota.]  The  grivet. 
to-tach,  v."  f’.  [Cf.  To.  prep.; 
attach.]  To  fasten  ;  tie.  Obs. 
to'tage  (tfi'fitj),  n.  [OF.]  To¬ 
tality.  Obs. 

to-tagge,  n.  [Cf.  to,  prep.; 
tag.]  An  appendage.  Obs. 
to -take.  v.  t.  See  to-.  Obs. 
to'tal  is.  n .  [See  total,  a.] 
The  total.  Obs. 

to'tal-lz'er  (t  G't  a  1-T  z'?  r),  n. 
One  that  totalizes  ;  specif.,  a  to¬ 
talizator. 

to'tal-ly,  adv.  of  total. 
to'tal-ness.  n.  Sec  -ness. 
Tot'a-nus  (tbt'a-nQs),  n.  [NL. 
&  LL.,  fr.  It.  (Tuscany  &  Ven¬ 
ice)  totano  moor  hen.]  Zool. 
The  typical  genus  of  tattlers.  — 
tot'a-nine  (-nln;  -nYn  ;  183),  a. 


triod  foot  *  out  oil ;  chair  ;  go  ;  sing,  igk  ;  4hcn,  thin  ;  nature,  verdure  (250) ;  K  =r  ch  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144) ;  boN  ;  yet ;  zh  =  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Guide. 
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3.  To  lead  or  conduct ;  as,  to  tote  a  horse  to  water.  Dial ., 
Southern  U.  S. 

my  Tote  (v.,  n.,  and  a.)  is  now  used  chiefly  in  the  south¬ 
ern  United  States  or  among  lumbermen,  miners,  etc. 
tot©  (tot),  n.  Act  of  one  who  totes  something  ;  act  of  trans¬ 
porting  on  the  person  or  in  a  vehicle.  Dial,  or  Cant,  U.  S. 
tote,  a.  Used  in  toting,  or  hauling  ;  as,  a  tote  box,  road, 
team,  etc.  Dial,  or  Cant,  U.  S. 
to'tem  (to't-Sm),  n.  [Ojibwa (Chippewa)  ototeman  one’6  kin¬ 
ship  (as  of  brothers  and  sisters),  in  which  the  root,  apart 
from  personal  and  other  prefixes  and  suffixes  (o-,  -m,-an), 
is  ote.)  A  natural  kind  or  class,  esp.  of  animals,  conceived 
as  having  an  intimate  relationship  to  a  group  of  human  be¬ 
ings,  usually  a  clan  ;  also,  a  symbol  or  representation  of  the 
totemic  being. 

A  totem  is  a  class  of  natural  phenomena  or  material  objects  — 
most  commonly  a  species  of  animals  or  plants  —  between  which 
ami  himself  the  savage  believes  that  n  certain  intimate  relation 
exists.  .  .  .  Whatever  .  .  .  [the  relation]  may  be,  it  generally  leads 
the  savage  to  abstain  from  killing  or  eating  his  totem,  if  his  to¬ 
tem  happens  to  be  a  species  of  animals  or  plants.  Further,  the 
group  of  persons  who  are  knit  to  any  particular  totem  by  this 
mysterious  tie  commonly  bear  the  name  of  the  totem ,  believe 
themselves  to  be  of  one  blood,  and  strictly  refuse  to  sanction  the 
marriage  or  cohabitation  of  members  of  the  group  with  each 
other.  This  prohibition  to  marry  within  the  group  is  now  gen¬ 
erally  called  by  the  name  of  exogamy.  Thus  totemism  has 
commonly  been  treated  as  a  primitive  system  both  of  religion 
and  society.  J  Q,  Frazer. 
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to-tem'ic  (to-tem'Tk)//.  Of  or  pert,  to  a  totem,  or  totemism. 
to'tem-ism  (to'teni-Tz’m),  n.  Belief  in  totems  and  totem* 
istic  relationships  ;  esp.,  a  system  of  distinguishing  fami¬ 
lies,  clans,  etc.,  in  a  tribe  by  the  totem.  See  totem,  Cit. 
to'tem  1st,  n.  One  of  a  clan  or  tribe  having  a  totem, 
to  tem  is'tic  (-Ts'tTk),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  totemists  or 
totemism. 

totem  pole  or  post.  A  pole 
or  pillar,  carved  and  painted 
with  a  series  of  totemic  sym¬ 
bols,  set  up  before  the  houses 
of  certain  Indian  tribes  of  the 
northwest  coast  of  North 
America,  esp.  Indians  of  the 
Koluschan  stock. 
tDth'er  (tuth'er),  a.  [From 
ME.  the  (other  for  ihet,  other , 
that  other.  See  that;  other.] 

That  other;  also,  next ; 
additional.  — 
pron.  That 
other ;  —  used 
chiefly  with 
tone.  Both  Obs. 
or  Scot. &  Dial. 
to'tient  (to'- 
shent),  n.  [L. 

ioliens ,  toties ,  so  many  times.]  Theory  of  Numbers.  The 
number  of  numbers  less  than  a  given  number  and  prime 
to  it. 

tO'ti  pal'mate  (to'tT-pXl'mat),  a.  [L.  lotus  all,  whole  -j-  E. 
palmate .]  Zoo/.  Having  all  four  toes  united  by  a  web, 
as  the  birds  of  the  group  Steganopodes  (pelicans,  cormo¬ 
rants,  etc.).  —  to'ti  pal-ma'tion  (-pSl-ma'shfin),  n. 
to-tip'o-tent  (to-tip'o-tent),  a.  [L.  totus  all  -f  E.  potent.'] 
Zool.  Designating  blastomeres  capable  when  isolated  of 
becoming  a  complete  embryo.  —  tO-tip'O-tence  (-tens),  n. 
tOt'I  tive  (t5t'T-tTv),  n.  [L.  tot  so  many.]  Math.  Any  integer 
as  small  as  a  given  integer,  the  two  being  relatively  prime, 
tot'quot'  (tSt'kwot'),  a-  [L.  tot  quot  as  many  as  (there 
are).]  Obs.  Eccl.  1.  A  general  dispensation. 

2.  Law.  Annates  of  all  benefices  held  by  an  ecclesiastic 
paid  into  the  papal  treasury  on  his  promotion, 
tot'ter  (tbt'er),  v.  i.  ;  tot'tered  (-erd) ;  tot'ter-ing.  [ME. 
ioteren  ;  of  uncert.  orig.  ;  possibly  akin  to  E.  dial,  loiter  to 
hobble,  to  totter,  AS.  tealtvian.  Cf.  tottle,  totty.]  1.  To 
walk  with  short,  unsteady  steps,  or  to  stand  unsteadily  ;  to 
be  unsteady  on  the  feet ;  as,  the 
old  man  totters  with  age. 

2.  To  shake,  tremble,  or  lose  sta¬ 
bility,  so  as  to  threaten  a  fall,  as 
an  old  building  or  tree ; 
to  waver. 

Troy  nods  from  high,  and 
totters  to  her  fall.  Dr  {/(fen. 

3.  To  swing  ;  esp.,  to 
hang  on  the  gallows.  Obs. 

tOt'ter-y(-T),u.  Trem¬ 
bling  or  vacillating, 
as  if  about  to  fall ;  un¬ 
steady  ;  shaking, 
toucan'  (t  oo-k  a  n' ; 
too'kSn  ;  277),  n.  [F., 
fr.  Guarani  tued,  peril, 
through  Pg.  tucano.] 

1.  Any  of  many  fruit¬ 
eating  picarian  birds 
of  tropical  America  of 
Ramphastos,  Plero- 
glossy  s,  and  allied  genera  constituting  the  family  Ram- 
phastidae.  They  have  a  very  large,  but  light  and  thin- 
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walled  beak,  often  nearly  as  long  as  the  body.  Most  of 
the  species  are  brilliantly  colored  (beak  as  well  as  plum¬ 
age)  with  red,  yellow,  white,  and  black  in  striking  contrast. 
2.  [cup.]  Astron. ;  gen.  ToucANis(t66-ka'nTs),  A  modern 
constellation  of  the  Southern  Hemisphere,  not  far  from 
the  pole  on  the  side  opposite  the  Southern  Cross. 
tOU'can-et  (too'kun-St ;  too'kan-St'),  n.  Any  of  several 
small  South  and  Central  American  toucans  constituting  the 
genus  Selenidera ,  iu  which  the  sexes  are  dissimilar  and  the 
beak  usually  banded  or  blotched. 

touch  (tQch),  v.  t. ;  touched  (tucht);  touching.  [F. 
toucher ,  OF.  touchier ,  tochier ;  akin  to  It.  toccare ,  Pr., 
Sp.,&  Pg.  tocur  ;  peril.  of  Teutonic  origin  ;  cf.  OHG.  zuc- 
chen ,  zukken ,  to  twitch,  pluck,  draw,  G.  zucken,  zucken,  y. 
intens.  fr.  OHG.  ziohan  to  draw,  G.  ziehen ,  which  is  akin 
to  E.  tug .  Cf.  tocsin,  toccata.]  1.  To  perceive  by  the 
sense  of  feeling. 

Nothing  but  body  can  be  touched  or  touch.  Creech 

2.  To  come  in  contact  with;  to  hit  or  strike  lightly 
against  ;  esp.,  to  extend  the  finger,  hand,  foot,  or  a  cane 
or  the  like,  so  as  to  reach  or  rest  on  ;  specif.,  to  lay  a  hand 
upon  for  curing  disease. 

3.  To  be  in  contact  with  ;  specif.,  Geom .,  to  be  tangent  to. 

4  To  bring  into  contact  with  something ;  as,  he  touched 
his  hand  to  his  hat. 

5.  To  come  to;  to  reach;  to  attain  to;  as,  he  failed  to 
touch  the  goal  of  his  desire. 

6.  Hence,  to  compare  with;  to  be  equal  to;  —  usually 
with  a  negative;  as,  he  held  that  for  good  cheer  nothing 
could  touch  an  open  fire.  Coltoq. 

7-  To  disturb  with  the  hands  ;  to  meddle  with  ;  as,  I  have 
not  touched  the  books ;  also,  to  attack  with  or  as  with  the 
hands:  hence,  to  harm  or  distress. 

Let  us  make  a  covenant  with  thee,  that  thou  wilt  do  us  no 
hurt,  as  we  have  not  touched  thee.  (ieu.  xxvi  2s,  211. 

8-  To  test  or  prove,  as  with  a  touchstone  ;  to  try.  Obs. 

9.  To  allude  to,  speak  of,  or  deal  with,  esp.  lightly  or 
cursorily  ,  as,  the  talk  touched  a  score  of  topics. 

Storial  thing  that  toucheth  gentilesse  Chaucer. 

10.  To  relate  to  ;  to  concern  ;  affect. 

The  quarrel  toucheth  none  hut  us  alone  Shak. 

11.  To  relate  ;  narrate;  tell;  explain.  Obs. 

12.  To  mark  or  delineate,  as  with  the  pencil  or  brush ; 
also,  to  touch  up,  or  improve. 

The  lines,  though  touched  but  faintly,  are  drawn  right.  Pope. 

13.  To  strike,  or  play  on,  as  a  musical  instrument. 

[They  1  touched  their  golden  harps.  Milton. 

14.  To  perform,  as  a  tune;  to  play.  Rare. 

A  person  in  the  roynl  retinue  touched  a  light  and  lively  air  on 
the  flageolet.  Scott 

15.  To  take,  as  food  ;  to  partake  of. 

16.  Naut.  To  cause  to  touch.  See  touch,  v.  i.,  7. 

17.  To  make  an  impression  on ;  to  have  effect  upon ; 

esp.,  to  abrade,  scratch,  or  cut ;  as,  this  steel  is  so  hard 
that  it  cannot  be  touched  by  a  file ;  hence,  to  modify, 
change,  or  transform,  as  by  a  touch.  Tennyson. 

18.  To  infect  or  affect  slightly  by  or  as  by  contact ;  to 
blemish  ;  as,  fruit  touched  by  frost ;  esp.,  to  make  partially 
insane  ;  —  rarely  used  except  in  the  pant  participle. 

She  feared  his  head  was  a  little  touched.  Ld.  Lytion. 

19.  To  affect  the  senses  or  the  sensibility  of ;  to  move 
mentally  or  emotionally;  hence,  to  melt ;  soften. 

The  tender  sire  was  touched  with  what  he  said.  Addison. 

20.  To  take  to  task  ;  to  censure.  Obs. 

21.  To  irritate  or  sting,  as  with  ridicule  or  reproof  ;  as,  to 
touch  one’s  pride. 

22.  To  influence  by  impulse  ;  to  impel  forcibly.  Archaic. 

Or  touch  with  lightest  moment  of  impulse 

His  lree  will.  Milton. 

23.  To  induce  to  give  or  lend  ;  to  borrow  from  ;  as,  to  touch 
one  for  a  loan  ;  hence,  to  steal  from.  Slang. 

to  touch  bottom,  a  To  reach  the  lowest  point ;  —  said  esp. 
of  prices,  b  To  ascertain  the  essential  truth  of  a  matter. 

—  to  t.  elbows,  to  be  close  together ;  fig.,  to  be  intimate.  —  to 
t.  off.  a  To  discharge  or  explode  by  touching,  as  with  fire, 
b  To  make  hastily,  as  a  picture  or  sketch  by  a  few  strokes 
of  the  brush  or  pencil,  c  To  touch  up  ;  to  finish  off. 

(He]  sometimes  touched  his  greeting  off'  with  a  bit  of  poetry  or  a 
rhetorical  phrase.  Sir  G.  Parker. 

—  to  t.  the  wind,  Naut.,  to  keep  the  ship  as  near  the  wind  as 
possible.  —  to  t.  up.  a  To  improve,  as  a  picture  by  touches 
of  the  brush,  or  a  literary  work  by  emendations,  b  To 
remind  ;  to  jog  gently  (the  memory),  c  To  incite  by  or  as 
by  touching  ;  to  strike  lightly  ;  as,  to  touch  up  a  horse. 

touch,  v.  i.  1.  To  be  in  contact;  to  be  in  a  state  of  junc¬ 
tion,  so  that  no  space  is  perceptible  between  ;  as,  two 
spheres  can  touch  only  at  points. 

2.  To  lay  hand  or  finger  on  a  person  to  cure  disease,  esp. 
scrofula;  as,  he  touched  for  the  king's  evil. 

3.  To  touch  the  hat  in  saluting.  Dial.  Eng. 

4.  To  extend  ;  reach.  Obs. 

5  To  make  an  incidental  stop  at  a  point  on  shore,  when 
on  a  voyage  or  trip  by  water  ;  — with  at,  rarely  with  on; 
as,  we  touched  at  many  ports. 

I  touched  on  the  several  towns  that  lie  on  its  coasts.  Addison. 
6.  To  treat  anything  in  discourse,  esp.  in  a  slight  or  casual 
maimer;  — commonly  with  on  or  u /ion. 

If  the  antiquaries  have  touched  upon  it,  they  immediately 
quitted  it.  *  Addison. 

7-  Naut.  To  be  brought,  as  a  sail  or  leech,  so  close  to  the 
wind  that  the  weather  leech  shakes. 


8.  To  take  effect ;  to  make  impression.  Obs.  or  R. 

Strong  water*  pierce  metals,  and  will  touch  upon  gold.  Bacon, 

9.  To  rob.  Thieves'  Slang. 

10.  To  stand  a  test.  Obs. 

to  touch  and  go,  Naut.,  to  toucli  bottom  lightly  and  without 
damage  in  passing  over  it,  as  a  vessel  in  motion, 
touch  (tuch),  n.  [Cf.  F.  touche.  In  some  senses  peril,  con¬ 
fused  with  letch ,  ME.  teche,  Utche,  a  quality  (cf.  touchy). 
See  touch,  i\]  1.  Act  or  fact  of  touching,  or  state  of  being 
touched;  contact;  as,  the  touch  of  his  hand  was  reassuring. 

2.  Hence,  a  close  relation,  as  of  confidence,  sympathy,  or 
understanding ;  accord  ;  harmony  ;  sympathy  ;  state  of 
comprehension  ;  as,  to  keep  or  be  in  touch  with  one's  col¬ 
leagues,  the  times,  the  discoveries  of  modern  science,  etc. 

3.  The  6ense  by  which  pressure  or  traction  exerted  on  the- 
skin  or  mucous  membrane  is  perceived.  Pure  tactile  feel¬ 
ings  are  rare,  since  temperature  sensations  and  muscular 
sensations  are  more  or  less  combined  with  them.  The  end 
organs  of  touch  are  chiefly  in  the  deep  layers  of  the  epi¬ 
dermis  and  in  the  underlying  corium,  stimulation  beings 
effected  by  mechanical  transmission.  Cf.  muscle  sensa¬ 
tion.  “  The  spider’s  touch ,  how  exquisitely  fine !  ”  Pope. 

4.  Hence  :  a  The  sense,  power,  or  faculty  by  which  men¬ 
tal  or  moral  influences  are  perceived  ;  mental  or  moral 
appreciation,  b  Power  of  exciting  emotion,  or  the  emotion. 

Not  ulone 

The  death  of  Fulvia,  with  more  urgent  touches , 

Do  strongly  speak  to  us.  Shak . 

5.  Impact,  esp.  of  small  force  ;  a  light  stroke  or  tap. 

6.  Sensation  conveyed  through  contact;  feel;  as,  clothe 
with  a  velvety  touch. 

7.  A  hint ;  a  suggestion  ;  slight  notice.  Now  Rare. 

A  6inall  touch  will  put  him  in  mind  of  them.  Bacon. 

8.  A  stroke,  esp.  a  light  stroke,  as  with  a  pen  or  brush, 
on  a  drawing  or  picture;  also,  that  which  is  produced  by“ 
such  a  stroke;  as,  a  touch  of  color;  hence,  a  detail  of  effect. 

As  the  last  touch  to  her  mermaid’s  garb.  Pearl  took  some  eel- 
grnsB.  Rawthorne. 

9.  That  which  resembles,  or  may  be  likened  to,  or  may  be 
the  result  of,  a  light  stroke  ;  as  :  a  (1)  A  twinge ;  a  light- 
attack,  as  of  disease  ;  as,  a  touch  of  pain  ;  a  touch  of  fever. 
(2)  An  attack  by  way  of  reproof  or  the  like.  Obs.  or  R. 
b  A  defect ;  blemish  ;  fault  ;  as,  a  touch  in  the  brain,  c  A 
slight  manifestation  ;  hence,  a  6mall  quantity;  dash  ;  as,  a 
touch  of  raillery  or  of  mercy;  a  touch  of  summer  in  the  air. 

Eves  with  a  touch  ol  Sir  Peter  Lely  in  them.  Hazhtt. 
Madam,  I  have  a  touch  of  your  condition.  Shak. 

10.  Feature;  lineament;  trait;  quality. 

Of  many  faces,  eve6,  and  hearts, 

rI  o  have  the  touches  deure6t  prized.  Shak. 

11.  Distinctive  manner  or  method  ;  characteristic  skill  of 
a  workman  or  artist  in  the  manipulation  of  his  instruments 
or  materials  ;  execution  ;  as,  the  touch  of  a  master  in  art  or 
literature  ;  the  billiard  player  had  lost  his  touch. 

12.  Music.  The  particular  or  characteristic  mode  of  action 
of  an  instrument  or  the  resistance  of  its  keys  to  the  fingers; 
as,  a  heavy  or  a  light  touch  ;  also,  the  manner  of  touching,, 
striking,  or  pressing  the  keys  of  a  piano  or  an  organ  ;  as, 
a  legato,  staccato,  or  cantabile  touch. 

13.  A  note  cr  strain  of  music. 

The  touches  ol  sweet  harmony.  Shak¬ 

ir.  Personal  reference  or  application.  Obs. 

Speech  of  touch  toward  others  should  be  sparingly  used.  Bacon. 

15.  A  touchstone  ;  hence,  formerly,  stone  of  the  sort  used 
for  touchstones.  “Now  do  I  play  the  touch."  Shak. 

16.  Test  by  a  touchstone  ;  hence,  examination  or  trial  by 
some  decisive  standard  ;  test ;  proof  ;  tried  quality. 

Friends  of  noble  touch.  Shak.. 

17-  A  thing  that  will  sell  (for  a  certain  amount).  Slang. 

Print  my  preface  in  such  form  as,  in  the  booksellers’  phrase, 
will  make' a  sixpenny  touch.  Sin] ft, 

18.  Shipbuilding  The  broadest  part  of  a  plank  worked 
top  and  butt  (see  top  and  butt ,  under  top,  n.)  or  anchor- 
stock  fashion  (i.  e.,  tapered  from  the  middle  to  both  ends);, 
also,  the  angles  of  the  stern  timbers  at  the  counters. 

19.  A  boys’  game  ;  tag. 

20.  Football.  That  part  of  the  field  which  is  beyond  the 

line  of  flags  on  either  side.  Encyc.  of  Rural  Sports. 

21.  Change  Ringing.  A  set  of  changes  less  than  the  total 
possible  on  seven  bells,  that  is,  less  than  5,040. 

22.  An  act  of  borrowing  or  stealing.  Slang. 

23.  Tallow  ;  —  a  plumber’s  term.  Eng. 

in  touch,  Rugby  Football,  outside  of  bounds.  —  touch  and  go, 
tendency  to  go  off,  or  explode,  at  a  touch;  hence,  tendency 
toward  sudden  unexpected  or  dangerous  action  ;  precari¬ 
ous  uncertainty  of  action. 

touch'a-ble  (tuch'd-b'l),  a.  Capable  of  being  touched ; 
tangible.  —  touch'a  ble-ness.  n. 
tOUCh'back'  (-l>5k'),  n.  Football.  Act  of  touching  the  ball 
down  by  a  player  behind  his  own  goal  line  when  it  re¬ 
ceived  its  last  impulse  from  an  opponent ;  —  distinguisliecL 
from  safety  touchdoirn. 

touch  body,  or  touch  corpuscle.  Anat.  A  tactile  body 

or  corpuscle. 

touch'dowil'  (tOch'doun'),  n.  Football.  The  act  of  touch¬ 
ing  the  ball  down  behind  the  opponents’  goal. 
tOUCh'hole'  (-hoF),  n.  1.  In  old-time  cannons  or  firearms, 
the  vent,  or  hole  through  which  fire  was  communicated 
to  the  powder. 

2.  Mach.  The  hole,  in  the  cylinder  of  a  gas  engine  with 
tube  ignition,  in  which  the  tube  is  inserted. 


tote  (tdt).  Obs.  or  dial.  Eng. 
var.  of  toot,  peep, 
tote,  a.  Short  for  totalizator. 
tot e.n.  Handle  of  a  bench  plane, 
tote.  ii.  (Perh.  fr.  L.  totum, 
neut.  of  totus  nil,  whole.]  The 
entire  bodv,  or  all.  ('olloq. 
tote.  r.  t.  Sr  i.  [See  tot,  r.  t.,  2.] 
To  tot  ;  reckon  :  count.  Coltoq. 
to-tear.  r.  t.  [AS.  toteran. ]  See 
to-.  Ohs. 

totehill,  n.  A  high  lookout ;  a 
tooth  ill.  Obs. 

tote' -load  .  u.  As  great  a  load 
ns  one  can  tote,  or  carry.  South¬ 
ern  IT.  S. 

to'tem-y  (t5'teni-Y),  n.  =  to- 
tkmism. 

to-teone.  r.  t.  [AS.  t  Ionian  to 
vex,  irritate.  See  to-.]  To  in¬ 
jure.  Obs.  [totes.  I 

tot'er  (tSt'Sr),  n.  One  that| 
to  ter.  +  M  tooteu  b  ;  1st 

TOOTER  :  TOTTER. 

tot'er  (tOt'Pr),  n.  [See  tote  to 
carry.]  A  stone  roller  (fish), 
toteren.  +  totter. 
to-teren.  to-tear. 


I  tote  shop.  A  house  where  bet¬ 
ting  is  conducted  by  one  having 
I  a  totalizator.  Chiefly  Australia. 
toth.  tothe.  +  tooth. 

tot  ho'mi-nes.  quot  sen-ten'- 
ti  ae  i  h5m'Y-nez).  [L.]  =  qUOT 
I  HOMINES,  TOT  SENTENTIAL 
toth  or.  f  TOTHER. 
to-throw.  i\  t.  [See  to-.]  To 
throw  aside  Obs. 

|j  to'ti-dem  ver'bia  (tbt'Y-dSm) 
[L.]  In  so  manv  words. 

II  to'ti  es  quo'ti-es  (to'shY-ez 
kwO'shT-ez).  Also  tntiens  quo¬ 
tient.  [L.j  As  often  rr  ;  as  oc¬ 
casion  may  require:  repeatedly. 
To  ti-pal  ma'tae  (tO'n-pM-ma'- 
te),  n.  pi.  [NL.]  Zobl.  The 
Steganopodes. 

to'ti  pres'ence  f-p  r  P  z'P  n  s),  n. 
[L.  totus  all.  whole  -F  E.  pres¬ 
ence.)  Total  presence.  Ohs.  — 
to'ti-pres'ent  (-ent).  a.  Obs. 
to-tire.  r.  t.  =  to-tkar.  Ohs. 
I1  to'ti8  vl'ri-bua  (v  T  r'Y-b  fl  b). 
[L.]  With  all  one’s  might, 
lo'tle  (tfi't’l),  n.  If  v.  Slouch. 
Dial.  Eng. 


I  to'to  cae'lo.  [ L.l  By  the  whole 

heavens  ;  as  much  ns  possible. 
To  to-nac'  (td'tfhniik'),  n.  An 
Indian  of  an  ancient  semicivi- 
lized  nation  of  a  district  now 
composing  parts  of  the  States  of 
Puebla  ana  Veracruz,  Mexico, 
where  their  descendants  still 
live.  They  are  supposed  to  form 
a  distinct  linguistic  stock.  —  To'- 
to-nac'an  (-nftk'on).  a. 
to- tore,  to-torne,  pret.  4r  p •  p •  of 
to-tear.  Ohs. 

to-torve,  v.  t.  [AS.  totorfian.) 
To  toss  about  or  away  :  also,  to 
destroy  by  stoning.  Obs. 
to-tose.  r.  t.  [to-  -F  ME.  tosm 
to  pull  Cf.  tease.]  To  pull 
to  pieces.  Obs. 

to- tray.  r.  t.  [Cf.  to-,  and  AS. 
t region  to  afflict,  grieve.]  To 
torment.  Obs. 

to-tread,  r.  t.  [AS.  totredan.) 
See  to-.  Obs. 

tot'ter.  +  tatter.  [tear] 
tot'ter.  Obs.  corrupt,  of  to-| 
tot'ter,  >•.  t.  To  shake  or  to 
cause  to  totter.  Obs. 


tot'ter,  ft.  A  seesaw  or  swing. 

OhS. 

tot'ter,  n.  One  that  tots, 
tot'terd  +  tattered. 
tot'terd  Tottered.  Ref.  Sp. 
tot'ter-er.  //.  One  that  totters. 
tot'ter-grasB',  n.  =  qliak- 
ino  grass  a.  Dial.  Eng 
tot'ter  ing  (tBt'Pr-Tn  ;  tBt'rYn), 
o.  Changeable  ;  adverse  ;  as, 
a  totterimi  time.  Dial.  Fug. 
tot'ter-ing-ly  ( 1 5  t'P  r-Y  n  g-1  Y), 
nth\  of  tottering,  p.  pr. 
tot'ter-i8h,  a.  Tottery.  Rare. 
tot 'tie.  +  totty. 
tot 'tie  (tbt'Y),  v.  i.  To  toddle  ; 
tottle.  —  ?\  t.  To  drive  ;  to 
move.  Both  Scot. 
tOt'tle.  I.  [Cf.  TODDLE,  TOT- 
tk it.]  Scot.  4-  Dial.  Eng.  a  To 
totter:  toddle,  b  To  topple  over, 
c  (1)  To  boil  ;  simmer.  (2)  To 
purl,  as  a  running  stream, 
tot'tle.  v.  t.  [Freq.  of  tot,  v.  t., 
2.]  To  tot,  or  reckon.  Rare. 
tot'tle.  n.  Count;  reckoning.  R. 
tot'tlish  (tflt'lTPh),  a.  Tottery  ; 
unstable.  Colloq.,  C.  S. 


tot'ty  (-Y),  a.  [ME.  toty.  Cf. 
totter.]  Unsteady;  shaky:  tot¬ 
tery.  Ohs.  or  Scot.'S?  Dial.  Eng. 
to 'turn  (to'tilm),  n.  Short  for 
teetotum 

to'tum,  n.  A  tot;  a  email  child. 
Scot. 

il  to'tum.  n.  [L.]  The  whole, 
to-tuse,  r.  t.  [See  to-  ;  touse.] 
To  rumple  completely.  Ohs. 

II  to'tus  te'res  at'qxie  ro-tun'- 
dus  (te'rez).  [L.]  Entire, 
smooth,  and  round  ;  complete 
in  itself  or  one’s  self  :  —  adapted 
fr.  Horace  ( Satires ,  II.  vii.  78b_ 
to-tweam,  r.  t.  (AS.  totrex - 
man.)  To  divide;  separate.  Obs. 
to-twin.  v.  t.  [Cf.  to-  ;  twin.] 
To  divide.  Obs. 
to-twitch,  v.  t.  See  to-.  Obs. 
toty.  +  totty 

to'ty  (tO'tY),  77.  A  sailor  or 

fisherman  ;  — so  called  in  some 

parts  of  the  Pacific 

to'ty.  n .  [Tamil  totti  village 

servant.]  A  low-caste  laborer  or 

messenger.  India. 

tou.  +  tough. 


tou.  Obs.  or  dial  Eng.  var.  of 
tiiou. 

tou  (t5).  71.  [Chin,  tou 3.J  See- 

M  KA.SU  RE. 

To'u  (to'db).  Bib. 
touart.  ^  toward. 
tou'art.  Var  of  tI’aft. 
touch'belU  (tobch'beP),  n.  An 

earwig.  Scot. 

touch'-box',  77.  [Cf.  touch- 
wood.]  A  box  of  lighted  tin¬ 
der,  formerly  carried  by  soldiers 
who  used  matchlocks,  to  kindle 
the  match.  Obs.  or  Hist. 
touched  (tflcht >,  pret.  S  p  p.  of 
touch.  — touched  bill  of  health. 
or  touched  Mil.  See  bill  ok 
health. 

toucher.  +  tucker 
touch'er  ( dial .  tfich'P(r; 
td&ch'-),  71.  One  that  touches; 
specif.  :  a  A  skillful  marksman. 
Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng  b  A  howl 
that  touches  the  jack  in  the 
English  gapie  of  howls, 
touch'i-ly  (thch'Y-lY),  adv.  of 
touch  t. 

touch'i-ness,  n.  See -ness. 


ale,  senate,  cSre,  &m,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofa  ;  eve,  $vent,  find,  recent,  maker ;  ice,  ill ;  old,  obey,  orb,  Odd,  sfift,  connect ;  use,  unite,  urn,  up,  circus,  menu ; 

D  Foreign  Word.  f  Obsolete  Variant  of.  +  combined  with.  =  equals. 
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touching  (tQcli'Tng),  p.  pr.  <t-  vb.  n.  of  touch.  Hence : 
p.  a.  Affecting;  moving;  pathetic;  as,  a  touching  tale. 

—  touching  ly,  nrf».  —  touch'lng  neas,  n. 

Syn.  — See  affecting. 

tOUCh'ing  (tuch'Tng),  prep.  Concerning  ;  —  often  with  as. 
Now,  as  touching  things  offered  unto  idols.  1  Cor.  viii.  1. 

touch'— in— goal',  n.  Rugby  Football.  Any  of  the  four  cor¬ 
ners  of  the  field  between  the  goal  lines  and  touch  lines. 
tOUCh'-me-not',  n.  X.  a  The  ba/  5am,esp.  the  garden  bal¬ 
sam  or  European  noli-me-tangere.  b  Squirting  cucumber. 

2.  =  NOLI-ME-TANGERE,  1.  Obs. 
touch  needle.  Metal.  A  small  bar  of  gold,  either  pure,  or 
alloyed  with  silver  in  a  known  proportion,  for  trying  the 
fineness  of  a  gold  or  silver  article  by  comparing  the  streaks 
made  by  the  article  and  the  bar  on  a  touchstone, 
touch  paper.  [Cf.  touchwood.]  Pyrotechnics.  Paper  im¬ 
pregnated  with  saltpeter.  It  burns  steadily  w  ithout  flame, 
touch'piece'  (-pes'),  n.  A  coin,  as  ail  angel,  or  medal  given 
by  various  English  sovereigns,  as  late  as  Queen  Anne,  to 
persons  touched  by  them  for  the  cure  of  the  king's  evil. 
tOUCh'Stone/  (-stonQ,  n.  1.  Min.  A  black  siliceous  stone 
allied  to  flint;  Lydian  stone;  basanite  ;  —  so  called  be¬ 
cause  used  to  test  the  purity  of  gold  and  silver  by  the 
streak  left  on  the  stone  when  rubbed  by  the  metal. 

2.  Any  test  or  criterion  by  w  hich  to  try  a  thing’s  qualities. 

The  foregoing  doctrine  affords  us  also  a  touchstone  for  the  trial 
of  spirits.  South. 

Touch'stone',  n.  A  facetious  and  remarkably  clever  pro¬ 
fessional  clown  in  Shakespeare’s  “  As  You  Like  It.” 
touch'wood'  (tuch'wdod'),  n.  [Perh.  for  tachwood ;  ME. 
tache  tinder  (of  uncertain  origin)  wood.']  1.  Wood  so 
decayed  as  to  serve  for  tinder  ;  spunk  ;  punk. 

2.  Dried  fungi  used  as  tinder  ;  amadou, 
touch'y  (-T),  a.  [For  techy ,  tetchy.]  Peevish;  irritable; 
irascible  ;  techy  ;  nervously  sensitive  ;  easily  offended. 

He  was  at  no  time  touchy  about  personal  attacks.  Saintsbury. 
Syn.  —  See  irascible. 

touch'y,  a.  Art.  Composed  of  dots  or  short  strokes, 
tough  (tQf),  a.  ;  tough'er  (-er) ;  tough'est.  [ME.  tough , 
AS.  toh;  akin  to  D.  taai ,  LG.  laa ,  tage ,  /aw,  OHG.  zahi, 
G.  zdhe ,  and  also  to  AS.  ge  tenge  near  to,  close  to,  oppres¬ 
sive,  OS.  bi tengi.]  1.  Having  the  quality  of  flexibility 
without  brittleness  ;  yielding  to  force  without  breaking  ; 
capable  of  resisting  great  strain  ;  as,  the  ligaments  of  ani¬ 
mals  are  tough.  “  Tough  roots  and  stubs.”  Milton. 

2.  Able  to  endure  strain,  hardship,  or  severe  labor  ;  strong; 
as,  a  tough  physique  ;  a  tough  will. 

lough  tenacity  of  purpose.  J.  A.  Symonds. 

3.  Not  easily  separated,  by  reason  of  its  viscous  qualities  ; 
sticky ;  tenacious ;  as,  tough  phlegm  ;  the  tar  w  as  tough. 

4.  Stiff ;  rigid  ;  not  flexible  ;  stubborn  ;  as,  a  tough  bow. 

So  tough  a  frame  she  could  not  bend.  Drydcn. 

5.  Very  hard  to  influence  morally  or  intellectually;  hence, 
Colloq.,  vicious  ;  as,  a  tough  character  or  community. 

6.  Difficult  to  endure,  overcome,  accomplish,  or  the  like  ; 
hard  ;  as,  a  tough  storm  ;  a  tough  job.  Cot  log. 

tough  pitch.  Metal,  a  The  exact  state  or  quality  of  tex¬ 
ture  and  consistency  of  well  reduced  and  refined  copper, 
b  Copper  of  the  above  quality  ;  —  called  also  tough  cake, 
tough,  n.  A  vicious  person  ;  a  rowdy.  Colloq.,  U.  S. 
tough'bark  (-bark'),  n.  Any  of  various  Australian  thym- 
ekeaceous  shrubs  of  the  genus  Pimelea. 
tOUgh'en  (tQf'’n),  v.  i.  A- 1. ;  tough'ened  (-’ud) ;  tough'en- 
ing.  To  grow  or  make  tough  or  tougher. 

Tou'na-te'a  (too'nd-te'd),  w.  [NL.]  Bot.  A  genus  of  chiefly 
tropical  American  ciesalpiniaceous  trees,  having  racemose 
flowers,  an  irregular  calyx,  and  the  corolla  often  reduced  to 
one  petal  or  wanting.  They  yield  hard  ami  durable  timber. 
tOU-pee'  (too-pe'),  7i.  [F.  toupet,  dim.  of  OF.  top,  toup ,  tuft 
of  hair,  of  Teutonic  origin,  and  akin  to  E.  top.  See  top  apex; 
cf.  toupet.]  1.  A  little  tuft ;  a  curl  or  lock  of  false  hair. 
2.  The  top  piece  of  a  periwig ;  hence,  a  small  wig  or  small 
patch  of  false  hair. 

tour  (tdor),  n.  [F.  See  turn,  v.  t.]  1.  A  going  round  ;  a 

circuit ;  hence  :  a  A  revolution,  as  of  a  heavenly  body.  Obs. 
b  A  journey  in  a  circuit;  esp.,  a  short  journey  from  place 
to  place,  returning  to  the  starting  point. 

Our  expeditions  are  but  tours,  and  come  round  again  at  evening 
to  the  old  hearth-side  from  which  we  6ct  out.  Thoreau. 

C  Specif.  :  Now  Rare.  (1)  A  turn  or  drive,  as  in  a  park. 
(2)  The  road  or  course  taken  in  such  a  drive,  esp.  Rotten 
Row  and  the  fashionable  drive  in  Hyde  Park,  London,  d 
A  prolonged  journey,  esp.  a  circuitous  one  ;  a  comprehen¬ 
sive  excursion;  as,  the  tour  of  Europe.  See  grand  tour. 

2.  Chiefly  Mil.  Anything  done  successively,  or  by  regular 
order ;  a  turn  ;  shift ;  as,  a  tour  of  duty. 

3.  Rare,  a  Drift;  turn;  purport;  import,  b  Manner. 
Syn*  —  See  journey. 


tour  (toor),  v.i.;  toured  (toord);  tour'ing.  1.  To  turn.  Obs. 
2.  To  make  a  tour  ;  as,  to  tour  through  a  couutry. 
tour,  v.  t.  To  make  a  tour  of  ;  as,  to  tour  France  and  Spain, 
toura'co'  (too'ra'- 
ko'),  n.  [F.,  imita¬ 
tive  of  the  bird’s  cry .  ] 

Any  of  certain  Afri¬ 
can  birds  of  Turacus, 

Musophaga ,  and  al¬ 
lied  genera  constitut¬ 
ing  the  family  Mu- 
sophagidie,  somewhat 
allied  to  the  cuckoos 
and  often  called  plan-  White-crested  Touraco  ( Turacus  cory- 
tain  eaters.  They  are  thaix ). 

mostly  from  one  to  two  feet  long,  and  have  a  long  tail,  an 
erectile  crest,  a  short,  stout,  ana  often  colored  Dill,  and 
brilliant  coloration.  The  plumage  is  lax  and  fluffy  and 
yields  a  peculiar  pigment,  luracin. 

tour  bil'lion  (toor-bll'ywn),  n.  [F.  lourbillona,  whirlwind, 
tourbillion,  fr.  L.  turbo,  -inis,  a  whirl,  whirlwind.]  Some¬ 
thing  which  whirls  round  or  moves  spirally,  as  a  whirl¬ 
wind  ;  esp.,  a  firework  having  a  spiral  flight, 
tour-bil'lon  (toor-bTl'ywn  ;  F.  toor'be'ySN'),  n.  [See  tour- 
billion.]  1.  =  TOURBILLION. 

2.  liorol.  A  form  of  rotary  carriage  to  carry  the  escape¬ 
ment,  invented  by  Breguet  to  eliminate  position  errors, 
tour'ing,  p.pr.  &  vb.  n.  of  TOUR.  —  touring  car,  an  auto¬ 
mobile  for  touring  ;  specif.,  an  open  car  with  a  tonneau  and 
four  doors^usualiy  seating  five  or  seven  passengers, 
tour'ist  (toor'Tst),  n.  One  who  makes  a  tour  ;  esp.,  one 
who  travels  from  place  to  place  for  pleasure  or  culture, 
tour'ma-line  (tdbr'md-lTn),  n.  Also  tur'ma-line.  [F. 
tourmaline ;  of  Singhalese  orig. ;  cf.  Singhalese  toramalli , 
a  name  for  the  carnelian.]  Min.  A  complex  subsilicate, 
occurring  usually  in  three-,  six-,  or  nine-sided  prisms  ver¬ 
tically  striated,  but  sometimes  in  compact  or  columnar 
masses.  H.,  7-7.5.  Sp.  gr.,  2.98-3.20.  Black  tourmaline 
(schorl)  is  the  most  common,  but  blue  (indicolite),  red  (ru- 
bellite),also  green,  brown,  and  (rarely)  colorless,  or  white, 
also  occur.  Tourmaline  contains  boron,  aluminium,  and 
either  magnesium,  iron,  or  alkali  metal,  with  smaller 
amounts  of  other  bases.  It  is  strongly  aichroic,  piezo¬ 
electric,  and  pyroelectric.  When  transparent  it  is  cut 
for  use  as  a  gem.  It  is  also  med  in  the  tourmaline  tongs 
and  in  measuring  the  intensity  of  radium  emanations, 
tourmaline  tongs.  A 
simple  form  of  polari- 
scope  consisting  of 
two  transparent  plates 
of  tourmaline  cut  par¬ 
allel  to  the  vertical 
crystal  axis,  and 
mounted  on  a  tongs- 
shaped  support,  so  that  the  object  to  be  examined  can  be 
held  between  them.  It  is  used  by  jewelers  for  distinguish¬ 
ing  glass  from  crystal,  etc. 

tour'na-ment  (toor'nd-ment ;  tfir'- ;  277),  n.  [ME.  tume- 
ment,  tomement ,  OF.  torneiement,  tornoiement,  F.  tour- 
noiement  a  turning  or  wheeling  round,  fr.  OF.  torneier. 
See  tourney.]  1.  A  contest  or  knightly  sport  in  whicli 
mounted  armored  combatants,  armed  usually  with  blunted 
lances  or  swords  and  divided  into  two  parties,  engaged  one 
another  to  exhibit  their  skill,  prowess,  and  courage  and  to 
win  a  prize  or  favor  bestowed  by  the  “  queen  of  beauty,”  or 
lady  of  the  tournament,  chosen  for  the  occasion-  *  Such 
contests  probably  existed  first  in  France,  whence  they 
spread,  and  were  in  greatest  favor  during  the  12th,  13th, 
and  14tn  centuries.  See  just,  n. 

2.  The  whole  series  of  knightly  sports,  justs,  and  tilts  oc¬ 
curring  at  a  particular  time  and  place.  Before  the  16th  cen¬ 
tury  these  combats  had  come  to  be  regarded  merely  as  a 
means  of  displaying  the  pomp  of  royalty  and  nobility. 
By  1600  a.d.  the  tournament  had  been  generally  abandoned. 

3.  A  sport  or  contest  in  which  mounted  men  tilt  with 
sword  or  lance  at  suspended  rings.  See  to  ride  at  the  ring , 
under  ring,  n. 

4.  In  modern  usage,  an  athletic  meeting,  comprising  con¬ 
tests  in  a  large  number  of  sports,  as  a  military  lournametit, 
in  which,  besides  the  more  usual  events,  there  are  many 
especially  adapted  to  soldiers,  as  artillery  driving,  wall 
scaling,  fencing  or  wrestling  on  horseback,  etc. 

5-  Any  trial  of  skill  in  which  there  are  a  series  of  contests 
and  several  or  many  contestants  for  championship  ;  as,  a 
tennis  tournament ;  a  chess  tournament. 

6.  An  encounter  ;  battle  ;  shock  of  battle.  Rare. 

With  cruel  tournament  the  squadrons  join.  Milton. 
Tour'ne-for'ti-a  (toor/ne-f6r'shT-a  ;  -tT-a),  n.  [NL.,  after 
Joseph  Pittou  de  Tourne/ort,  French  botanist.]  Bot.  A 
small  genus  of  tropical  boraginaceous  trees  and  shrubs,  hav¬ 


ing  alternate  leaves  and  terminal  cymes  of  small  flowers, 
the  fruit  being  a  fleshy  or  spongy  4-celled  drupe.  T.  gna- 
phalioides,  a  shrub  with  hoary  gray  foliage,  occurs  in 
southern  Florida.  T.  volubilis  is  the  basket  withe. 
tOUT'ney  (toor'iiT  ;  ttir'nT  ;  277),  n.  [OF.  tornei ,  tomoi 9 
F.  tournoi,  fr.  OF.  torneier ,  tomoier ,  tournoier ,  to  tilt,  to 
tourney,  F.  tournoyer  to  turn  round  and  round.  See  turn, 
7i.  A  v.  /.]  A  tournament  (which  see,  senses  1,  2  &  3). 
tour'ney,  v.  i. ;  tour'neyed  (-nTd) ;  tour'ney-ing.  [ME. 
turnuicn,  OF.  torneier.  See  tourney,  n.]  To  perform  in  a 
tournament ;  to  tilt ;  just. 

tour'ni  quet  (toor'ni-kSt ;  now  rarely  tfir'-),  n.  [F.,  fr. 
tourner  to  turn.]  1.  A  turnstile.  Now  Rare. 

2.  Surg.  A  device  for  arresting  bleeding,  originally  a 
bandage  twisted  tight  with  a  stick  or  the  like,  now  any  of 
various  instruments,  as  a  pad  pressed  down  by  a  screw, 
or  an  elustic  rubber  bandage,  for  similar  purposes, 
tou'sle  (tou'z’l),  v.  t.  [Freq.  of  louse.  Cf.  tussle.]  1.  To 
put  into  disorder  ;  to  tumble;  dishevel.  Colloq.  or  Vial. 
2.  To  romp  or  grapple  with.  Scot.  A  Vial.  Eng. 

II  toils'— les-mois'  (too'la-mwa'),  n.  [F.,  all  the  months, 

1.  e.,  every  month,  the  tubers  being  edible  at  all  seasons.] 
A  kind  of  starch  with  very  large,  oval,  flattened  grains, 
often  sold  as  arrowroot,  and  much  used  for  adulterating 
cocoa.  It  is  made  from  rootstocks  of  Canna  edulis. 

tout  (toot),  n.  [Prob.  fr.  F.  tout  all.]  In  the  game  of  solo, 
a  proposal  to  win  all  eight  tricks. 

tout  (tout ;  toot ;  Scot,  if-  dial,  toot),  v.  i.  ;  tout'ed  ;  tout'- 
ing.  [ME.  toten  to  peep,  look,  AS.  tolian  project.  Cf.  toot 
to  peep.]  1.  To  look  narrowly  ;  spy.  Scot.  A  Vial.  Eng . 

2.  Horse  Racing,  a  To  spy  out  the  movements  of  race 
horses  at  their  trials,  or  to  get  by  stealth  or  other  improper 
means  the  secrets  of  the  stable,  for  betting  purposes.  Ca7ilr 
Eng.  b  To  act  as  a  tout ;  to  tout,  or  give  a  tip  on,  a  race 
horse.  See  tout,  n.,  a  (2),  and  tout,  v.  /.,  b-  Caw/,  U.  S. 

3.  To  canvass  for  customers  ;  to  solicit  employment,  pat¬ 
ronage,  or  the  like,  as  a  guide,  hotel  runner,  etc.  Colloq. 

tout,  v.t.  Horse  Racing,  a  To  spy  out  information  about* 
as  a  racing  stable  or  horse.  Cant ,  Eng.  b  To  give  a  tip 
on  (a  race  horse)  to  a  better  with  the  expectation  of  shar¬ 
ing  in  the  latter’s  winnings.  Caw/,  U.  S. 
tout,  w.  One  who  touts  ;  specif.  :  a  (1)  One  who  secretly 
watches  race  horses  in  training,  or  gets  racing  informa¬ 
tion  by  improper  means,  for  betting  purposes.  Cant ,  Eng. 
(2)  One  who  gives  a  tip  on  a  race  horse  for  an  expected 
compensation,  esp.  in  hopes  of  a  share  in  any  winnings ; 
—  usually  contemptuous.  Cant,  U.  S.  b  One  who  solic¬ 
its  custom,  as  a  runner  for  a  hotel,  cab,  gambling  place. 
Colloq.  c  A  spy  for  a  smuggler,  thief,  or  the  like.  Colloq. 

II  tout  en  sem'ble  (too/-taiUsaN'bl’).  [F.J  All  together: 
lienee,  in  costume,  the  fine  arts,  etc.,  the  general  effect  of 
a  work  as  a  whole,  without  regard  to  details, 
tout'er  (tout'er  ;  toot'er),  n.  Colloq.  a  One  who  touts,  or 
seeks  customers,  as  for  a  hotel,  shop,  etc.  ;  a  runner  ;  a 
tout,  b  Hence,  in  politics,  one  who  obtrusively  seeks 
votes  either  for  himself  or  another. 

To-va'ri-a(t£-va'rT-a  ;  115),  n.  [NL., after  Simon  Tovar  io, 
Spanish  physician.]  Bot.  A  small  genus  of  tropical  Ameri¬ 
can  herbs  typifying  the  family  Tovariaceae  (order  Papaver- 
ales).  They  have  trifoliolate  leaves  and  spicate  flowers* 
peculiar  in  having  the  sepals,  petals,  and  stamens  each 
eight,  while  the  gynoecium  is  composed  of  six  carpels, 
tow  (to),  n.  [ME.  tow ,  AS.  tow  (in  comp.)  a  spinning,  a 
weaving ;  akin  to  OD.  touw  tow,  Icel.  to  a  tuft  of  wool 
for  spinning,  and  E.  taw ,  v.  t.]  1.  The  coarse  and  broken 

part  of  flax  or  hemp,  separated  by  the  hatchel  or  swingle. 
2.  The  quantity  of  hemp  fiber  that  will  make  1G0  fathoms 
of  yarn,  being  about  pounds. 

tow,  v.  t.  ;  towed  (tod) ;  tow'ing.  [ME.  touen,  lojen,  AS. 
togian  to  pull,  to  drag,  fr.  teon  (p.  p.  get o gen)  to  draw  ; 
akin  to  OFries.  toga  to  pull  about,  OHG.  zogon,  Icel.  togav 
AS.  tohline  a  towline,  and  also  to  G.  ziehen  to  draw,  OHG. 
ziohan ,  Goth,  tiuhan ,  L.  ducere  to  lead,  dTaw.  Cf.  duke, 
taut,  TEAM,  tie,  v.  /.,  toy  a  plaything,  TUG.]  1.  To  drag 
or  take  along  with  one.  Obs. 

They  take  this  man,  and  tow  him  to  the  temple.  Jos.  of  Arim. 
2.  To  draw  or  pull  along  after,  esp.  through  the  water  by 
a  rope  or  chain  ;  as,  a  towboat  ton  s  a  ship, 
tow,  n.  1.  Act  of  towing,  or  state  of  being  towed ;  — 
chiefly  in  the  phrases  to  take  in  tow,  that  is,  to  tow,  and 
to  take  a  tow,  that  is,  to  avail  one’s  self  of  towing. 

2.  That  which  is  towed,  or  drawn  by  a  towline,  as  a  barge, 
tow  (to),  7i.  [Cf.  Icel.  taug  a  rope,  akin  to  E.  tie,  tow ,  v.  t. 
See  tow,  v.  /.]  1.  A  rope  (or  chain,  etc.)  by  which  any¬ 

thing  is  towed  ;  a  towline,  or  towrope. 

2.  Any  rope,  as  a  bell  rope  or  a  hangman’s  rope.  Scot. 


Tourmnline  Tongs. 


touch'less,  n.  See  -less. 
touch 'line',  n.  a  Math.  A  tan¬ 
gent.  Obs.  b  Also  touch  line. 
A mer.  if  Rugby  Football.  Either 
of  the  long  sides  of  the  field. 
touch'ouBftfich'ws;  t<5bch'us),a. 
Touchy.  Dial,  fof  a  flintlock.  I 
touch'panXtfich'p&n'),  n.  Pan| 
Tou  cou  leur'  (too'kdb'lQr'),  n. 
One  of  a  fanatic  Mohammedan 
tribe  on  the  Senegal  River,  west- 
ern  Sudan,  —  Negroids,  prob. 
Fulahs  mixed  with  Wolofs. 
tOUffon  d*  TYPHOON. 
tOUgh.  d* THOUGH.  [Obs.  Scot.  I 
tough,  adv.  Toughly ;  sturdily.  | 
tough  cake.  =  toug  u  pitch  b. 
tough'ened  glass  (t  Q  f'e  n  d). 
Tempered  glass.  See  glass. 
tough' -head/,  n.  The  ruddy 
duck.  Local ,  U.  S. 
tough'ish,  a.  See-isif. 
tough'ly,  adv.  of  tough. 
tough  'ness,  n.  See-NESS. 
tought  (dial.  t6t).  Obs.  or  dial. 
Eng.  var.  of  taut  ;  taught,  pret. 
touh.  d*  TOUGH, 
touht.  d*  taut. 

||  toujours'  per'drix'  (t<3o'- 
zhoor'  per'dre* ).  [F.]  Lit.,  al¬ 
ways  partridge  ;  too  much  of  a 
good  thing.  [Always  ready. I 
II  tou  jours'  pret'(prg').  [F.]| 
tOUk.  d*  TUCK,  TOUCH. 

touker.  d*  tucker. 
toulde.  d*  told,  pret.  &  p.  p. 
toule.  d*  toll,  to  entice. 
Tou'louse'  (tdofl^z'),  n.  Capi¬ 
tal  of  the  department  of  Haute- 
Garonne,  France.  —  Toulouse 
goose,  one  of  a  breed  of  heavy 
geese  havinga  large  head,  ashort 


thick  bill  without  a  knob,  and 

chiefly  gray  plumage, 
toumb.  toumbe.  d*  tomb. 
toume.  d*  toom,  leisure, 
toun.  d*  tone,  town,  tune. 
touname.  d*  to-name. 
founder,  d*  tun  deb. 
tounesse-  d*  toughness. 
tounge-  d*  tongue. 
toup  (t<5op),  7i .  [Malay  tup.]  A 
three-masted  Malay  lugger, 
rather  deep  and  narrow, 
toupe  d*  Tl 

tou-pet'  (too- pa' ;  formerly  t<5o- 
pe').  Var.  of  toupee  Rare. 
tour,  tourbe,  tourbel.  d*  tower, 
turb,  turble. 

tour'  de  force'  (toor7  d5  fors') 
[F.]  A  feat  of  strength  ;  a  strik¬ 
ing  exhibition  of  power  or  skill. 


ire.  *r  TOR»  a- 
>u  relle'  (tob'rgl'),  n.  [F.J 
ch.  A  small  tower  ;  a  turret, 
i.  one  springing  from  corbel- 
■,  from  a  pier,  or  the  like, 
iret,  tourette.  d*  turret. 
irfer.  d*  tor  fere. 
ir'ism  (tdor'Iz’m),  n.  Trav- 
ng  for  recreation.  Rare. 
ir-is'tic  (tdoMs'tTk),  a.  Per¬ 
iling  to  a  tour. 

ir'ist-ry  (tdor'Ys-trT).  n.  Prac- 
?  of  touring.  Rare. 
irment.  d*  torment. 
irn  (tdorn),  n.  a  O.  Eng.  Law. 
r.  of  turn,  of  the  sheriff,  b  A 
nning  wheel.  Obs. 
ir'na-sin  (toor'na-sYn  ;  r. 
r'n&'z&N').  n.  [F.  tournas- 
7i.]  A  knife  to  take  excess 
i  from  baked  pottery  ware 
j'nay'  (tdor'na'),  n.  [From 


Toumay,  Belgium.]  A  printed 

worsted  fabric  for  upholstery, 
tourne.  d*  turn.  [Regardant. | 
tour'ni'  (tooj-'na'),*/.  [F.j/Ao-.l 
tour  nee' (-n a'),  n.  [F.]  tourner 
to  turn,  p.  n.  toumd. J  Skat.  A 
game  or  task  in  whicli  the  player 
turns  a  card  from  the  skat  as 
trump,  and  can  exchange  two 
cards  for  the  skat  cards.  If  he  is 
dissatisfied  with  the  card  first 
turned,  and  turns  the  second  as 
trump,  he  is  playing  a  passt- 
mlr-nicht. 

Tour'ne-for'ti-an  (toor'nf-fSr'- 
Bht-<Jn ;  -tT-*/n ),  a.  Of  or  relating 
to  the  botanist  Joseph  Pitton  de  1 
Tournefort  (16.5G-170N),  or  his 
system  of  classification,  nomen¬ 
clature,  etc.  [trouble.  05.«.| 
tournement.  » .  Torment:! 
tournen.  d*  turn. 

||  tour'ner'  ca  saque'  Odor'll  a' 
kd^zak').  [F.]  To  turn  one's 
coat;  to  change  sides,  ideas,  etc. 
tournery.  d*  turnery. 
tour'ne-sol'  (tdo^ne-sOK).  Var. 
of  TURNSOLE. 

||  tour  nette'  (t<5or/ngt'),  n.  [F., 
dim.  of  (mo*  (OF.  tourn).  a  lathe, 
wheel.  See  turn.]  A  horizontal 
revolving  tablet, similar  to  a  pot¬ 
ter’s  wheel,  on  which  a  piece  of 
pottery  is  placed  for  painting. 
Iltour'nols'  (toor'nwa'),  a  [F.] 
Of  Tours;  — of  certain  French 
moneys  ;  as.  a  denier  tournois. 
See  livre,  1  a.  Obs.  or  Hist. 

||  tour'nure'  (-nur'),  n.  [F.,  fr. 
tourner  to  turn.]  &  Turn  ;  con¬ 
tour  ;  figure,  b  Woman’s  bustle, 
tourt,  n.  [F.  tourte  ]  Bread 


made  of  unbolted  meal  ;  also, 

a  kind  of  pie  or  pancake.  Obs. 
II  tourte  ( tdort),  //.  [F.]  A  tart, 
tousche.  Erron.  for  TusciiE. 
touse  (touz;  Scot,  tooz,  toos),r.  t. 
[ME.  tusen,  in  totvsen  (see  to-) 
to  rumple  thoroughly  ;  akin  to 
Fries,  tusen  to  pull,  to  tear,  G. 
zuusen.  Cf.  touslkJ  a  To 
tear  ;  worry.  Obs.  b  To  tousle. 
Obs.  or  Scot.  Sr  Dial. 
touse,  r.  i.  To  bustle  about ;  to 
labor.  Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 
touse.  v.  Colloq.  tf  Dial. 
Disturbance  :  turmoil  ;  fuss,  b 
A  buffet  :  blow.  Dial.  Eng. 
tou'sel  (tou'z’l  ;  Scot,  too'z’l). 
Scot.  &  dial.  Eng.  of  tousle. 
touser.  d*  towser,  dog. 
tous'er  (touz'fr  ;  te'db-z?r),  n. 
Dial.  Eng.  a  One  that  touses. 
b  A  coarse  apron. 

||  tous'  frais  faits'  (too'  fr?' 
fe*').  fF  ]  All  expense  defrayed, 
toush  (t<5osh),  n.  [Shortened  fr. 
dial,  cartoush,  curtoush,  prob. 
fr.  OF.  court e  houche  (dial,  of 
houce ) a  short  robe  or  cloak.]  A 
short  gown  or  nightgown.  Scot. 
tou'sle  (tou'z’l :  tdo'z’l;  te'db- 
z ’li,  ii.  A  tussle  ;  also,  rough 
dalliance.  Scot.  4*  Dial.  Eng. 


IJtous  songes  sont  men  songea' 

(too'  sox  zip  b6n  ma.N'sfiNzn'). 
[F.]  All  dreams  are  lies, 
toust.  n.  [OF.  toute,  LL.  tolta .) 
A  tax:  toll.  Obs.  Scot.  [Scot. [ 
toust'ie  (toos'tl),  a.  Testy.  | 
tous'y  (touz't),  a.  [See  touse, 
n.  tf  ?>.]  Tousled  ;  tangled; 
rough;  shaggy.  Colloq.  or  Dial. 
tout,  d*  taut,  tough. 


tout  (t«5otL  Var.  of  toot,  r. 

tout,  n.  The  buttocks.  Obs. 
tout  (tout),  n.  A  fit  of  illness 
or  ill  humor.  —  v.  t.  To  be  ill 
or  cross.  —  r.  t.  To  vex;  tease. 
All  Scot,  [disorder.  Obs.  5cor| 
tout  (tout;  tdot),  v.  t.  Totoss;| 
j  tout'  d  fait'  (too'-th  f?').  |  F.j 
Entirely  ;  absolutely  ;  quite. 

||  tout"  d  l’heure'  (ltir').  [F.] 
a  In  a  moment ;  instantly,  b 
Only  a  moment  ago  ;  just  how. 

[|  tout'  au  con  traire'  (too/-to 
kdN  trar').  [F.]  Quite  to  the 
contrary;  very  far  from  that. 

II  tout'  d  vous'  (too'-td  v<5o'). 
[F.]  Wholly  yours  ;  at  your 
service. 

I|  tout  blen'  ou  rien'  (t<5o'- 
DT&N  -noo  rv&N'L  [F.]  Every¬ 
thing  well  or  nothing. 

II  tout  comme'  chez  nous'  (too 
kum/  sha  noo').  [F.]  Just  as 
it  is  with  us  at  home. 

Iltout'  com'pren'dre  e’est  tout' 
par' don  ner'  (too'kdN'prax'dr’ 
sa  too/  paridiVna').  IF.]  To 
understand  all  is  to  paraon  all. 
IJtout'  court'  (t<5d'  kobr').  [F.] 
Quite  short ;  very  briefly. 

Ijtout'  de  meme'  (d?  mam').  [F.] 
In  6pite  of  that  :  nevertheless. 
Ijtout'  de  suite'  (swet').  [F.] 
Immediately;  also, successively. 
Iltout  est  per  du'  fors  [or  horB] 
l’hon  neur'  (tcKZ-ta  peridii'  ffir 
(or)  lf/nflr').  [F.j  All  is  lost 
save  honor. 

touth.  d*  tooth.  [Scot.\ 

tout'ie  (tout'Y),  a.  Irritable.! 
tout'ing-ken',  n.  The  bar  of  a 
tavern.  Obs.  Cant. 


Iltout'  lasse'.tout'  casse'.  tout' 

passe'  (too/  las',  too'  kas',  tdo' 
pas').  [F.]  Everything  wears 
out,  everything  breaks,  every¬ 
thing  passes  away. 

II  tout'  le  monde'  eat  sage 
a'prfcs'  coup'  (too'  1?  mfix'-dS 
siizh'  a'pr?' kdo').  [F.]  Every¬ 
body  is  wise  after  the  event. 

||  tout'  le  monde'  se  plaint  de 
sa  m?  moire',  et  per  sonne'  de 
son  juge  ment'  (too'  le  mdxd' 
sC  plftN'  de  sa  ma'mwiir',  d 
nfrson'  d?  bon  zhiizh'miiN'). 
[F.]  Every  one  complains  of 
his  memory,  and  no  one  of  his 
judgment.  I,a  Rochefouratdd. 
U  tout'  lui'  rit'  (too'  lwe'  re'). 
[F.]  Everything  smileR  on  him. 
tout'mout'  (toot'mCbt').  Var. 
of  tootmoot.  Scot. 

II  tout'  vient'  d  point'  d  qui 
salt'  at'ten'dre  (too'  vy&n'- 
ta  pwftN'-ta  ke  sgMd'taN'dr’). 
[F.]  Everything  comes  right  to 
hHH  who  knows  how  to  wait, 
touwaile.  d*  towel,  [touse. [ 
touze  (touz),  v.  t.  tf  /.  Var.  of  | 
tou'zle.  Var.  of  tousle. 
tou'zly  (too'zlY),  a.  Shaggy. 
Scot. 

to'var  (td'var),  n.  [Servian  Sc 
Bulgarian.]  See  weight. 
To-va'ri-a'ce-3e(tu-va/r'T-a'8p-e)* 
it.pl.  [NL.]  Hot.  SeeToVARiA. 
—  to-va  rl-a'ceous  (-shws),  a. 
tove,  v.  i.  To  smoke  or  emit  a 
smoky  smell.  Scot.  If  Dial.  Eng. 
tove  (tov),  n.  tf  r.  Chat  ;  talk  ; 
babble.  Scot.  [n  bushel.  Obs.  | 
tovet,  n.  The  measure  of  half} 
tovore.  d*  tofork. 


food  foot  •  out,  oil ;  chair  ;  go  ;  sing,  iqk  ;  then,  thin;  na^yre,  verdure  (250) ;  K  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144) ;  boN  ;  yet;  zli  =  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Gcid*. 
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tow'age  (to'aj),  n.  [From  tow,  v.  :  cf.  F.  touage.]  Act  of 
towing  ;  also,  the  price  paid  for  towing, 
to' ward  (to'erd  ;  tord;  201, 277)  )  prep.  [AS.  ibweard,  lo- 
to'waids  (to'erdz  ;  tordz)  )  wtardta.  See  to, -ward, 
-wards  ;  cf.  toward,  a.]  In  the  direction  of  ;  —  indicating  : 

1.  Direction  in  space;  as,  galloping  toward  town. 

He  set  liis  face  toward  the  wilderness.  Nurn.  xxiv.  1. 

2.  Direction  of  anything  viewed  as  the  destination  or  ob¬ 
ject  of  action,  thought,  feeling,  or  tendency ;  as,  retrograd¬ 
ing  towards  barbarism. 

His  eve  shall  he  evil  toward  his  brother.  Deut.  xxviii.  .>4. 
The  first  alarm  .  .  .  towards  any  trouble.  Clarendon. 

3.  Direction  as  thought  of  in  the  near  approach  of  time  : 
approaching  to  ;  close  upon  ;  as,  toward  four  o’clock. 

I  am  toward  nine  years  older  since  I  left  you.  Swift. 
Ipfr"  Toward  formerly  was  often  divided,  and  had  its  ob¬ 
ject  placed  between  its  elements,  as  in  to  us  ward,  etc. 
t O'ward  (to'erd;  tord;  201)//.  [AS.  toweard  impending,  fu¬ 
ture.  See  to,  -ward  ;  cf.  toward,  prep.]  1.  Approach¬ 
ing  ;  at  hand ;  —  now  only  in  the  sense  of  imminent  in  time, 
and  in  a  predicate  or  postpositive  construction.  “  His  to¬ 
ward  peril.”  Spenser. 

Do  you  hear  aught,  sir,  of  a  battle  toward ?  Shak. 

2.  Ready  to  do  or  learn  ;  compliant  with  duty ;  not  fro- 
ward  ;  apt ;  docile  ;  tractable  ;  as,  a  toward  youth. 

Why,  that  is  spoken  like  a  toward  prince.  Shak. 
3-  Compliant  or  accommodating  ;  favorable.  Obs. 
toward  ly,  a.  [Cf.  AS.  toweardlic  future.]  1.  Advanced 
in  development ;  forward.  B'oiv  Rare  or  Dial. 

2.  Compliant;  tractable;  docile;  gentle;  kindly. 

She  was  very  towardly  and  lenient.  Steretison. 
to'wards  (to'erdz;  tordz;  201),  a.  Impending  ;  toward 
(sense  1 );  —  used  postpositively  or  as  predicate  adj.  Obs. 

We  have  a  trifling  foolish  banquet  towards.  Shak. 
tow'boat'  (to'bot '),n.  1.  A  vessel,  usually  a  steam  vessel, 
used  for  towing  other  vessels  ;  a  tug. 

2.  A  vessel  designed  to  be  towed,  as  a  canal  boat.  Rare. 
tow'el  (tou'el),  /?.  [MB.  towaille ,  towail .  F.  touaille ,  LL. 
toacida ;  of  Teutonic  origin  ;  cf.  OHG.  dwahila,  dwahilla, 
G.  zxoefde ,  fr.  OHG.  dwahan  to  wash  ;  akin  to  D.  dwaal  a 
towel,  AS .  pweal  a  washing,  pwean  to  wash,  OS.  thwahan , 
Icel.  pra,  Sw.  tvfl,  Dan.  foe,  Goth,  pivahan.]  1.  A  cloth 
used  for  wiping,  esp.  one  used  for  drying  anything  wet; 
as,  a  bath  towel ;  a  dish  towel. 

2.  Obs.  A  cloth  ;  specif. :  a  A  silken  and  gold  cover  laid 
over  the  altar  except  during  Mass,  b  A  linen  altar  cloth. 

3.  A  cudgel ;  —  sometimes  oaken  towel.  Slang.  Smollett. 
tow'ol  ing  )  n.  1.  Cloth  for  towels,  esp.  that  woven  in 
tow'el- ling  I  long  pieces  to  be  cut  as  desired,  as  dieting. 

from  that  woven  in  towel  lengths  with  borders,  etc. 

2.  A  piece  of  cloth  used  as  a  towel ;  a  towel.  Rare. 
tOW'er  (tou'er),  n.  [ME.  lour ,  tur,  OF.  tour,  tor ,  tur,  F.  tour, 
L.  turris  ;  prob.  fr.  Gr.  ruppi 9,  rupo-t?  ;  cf.  AS.  tur ,  fr.  OF. 
Cf.  tor,  turret.]  1.  A  building  or  structure  designed  pri¬ 
marily  with  a  view  to  elevation, 
and  hence  typically  higher  than 
its  diameter,  or  relatively  high  by 
its  position.  A  tower  may  be  either 
isolated,  as  a  campanile  or  pagoda; 
or  appended  to  a  larger  structure, 
as  in  the  case  of  a  church  belfry, 
or  of  towers  projecting  above,  or 
out  from,  a  wall.  Modern  towers, 
as  in  windmill  towers,  observation 
towers,  etc.,  are  often  of  skeleton 
framework. 

2.  Mil.  Antiq.  A  medieval  engine 
of  war  for  storming  operations, 
consisting  of  a  tower  on  wheels, 
having  several  platforms,  the  low¬ 
er  sometimes  occupied  by  a  batter¬ 
ing  ram,  the  upper  by  archers  and 
men  at  arms  with  scaling  ladders 
and  the  like. 

3.  A  citadel ;  fortress ;  hence,  a 
defense. 

Thou  hast  been  a  shelter  for  me,  and  a  strong  tower  from  the 
enemy.  -Fa.  lxi.  3. 

4.  Astrol.  A  mansion.  Obs. 

6.  A  high  or  towerlike  headdress,  fashionable  about  the 
end  of  the  17th  century  and  until  1715;  hence,  any  high 
headdress.  Obs.  or  Hist. 

0.  High  flight ;  elevation.  Obs.  Milton. 

Tower  and  Sword.  See  order,  7 i.,  1.  — T.  of  London,  or  simply 


Anglo-Saxon  Tower, 
Earl’s  Barton. 


the  Tower,  originally  a  keep  or  fortress,  now  a  large  collec¬ 
tion  of  buildings  covering  about  13  acres,  in  the  eastern  part 
of  Loudon  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Thames,  once  used  as  a 
royal  palace,  theu  as  a  prison  for  political  offenders,  and 
now  as  an  arsenal  and  repository  of  various  objects  of  pub¬ 
lic  interest.  The  White  Tower,  or  tower  proper,  was  begun 
by  William  I.  in  1073.  —  tower  of  silence.  =  dokhma. 
tOW'er  (tou'er),  v.  i. ;  tow'ered  (-eid) ;  tow'er-ing.  To 
rise  aud  overtop  other  objects ;  to  be  lofty  or  very  high  ; 
hence,  to  soar,  as  a  falcon. 

On  the  other  side  an  high  rock  towered  still.  Spenser. 
tower  cress.  A  European  cress  (Arabis  turrit  a)  having 
stiff  erect  stems ;  also,  any  of  several  related  species, 
tow'ered  (-erd),  a.  Having  towers;  adorned  or  defended 
by  towers.  “  Towered  cities.”  Milton. 

tow'er-ing  (-er-Ing),  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  of  tower.  Specif. : 
p.  a.  1.  Very  high;  elevated;  lofty;  rising  or  soaring 
aloft ;  as,  a  towering  height ;  a  towering  hawk. 

2.  Hence,  surpassing ;  extreme ;  violent  ;  increasing  in 
degree  or  intensity  ;  as,  a  towering  passion, 
tower  mustard,  a  The  widely  distributed  cress  Arabis 
perfoliata.  b  The  tower  cress. 

Tower  pound-  A  pound  of  5,400  grains  (349.02  grams), 
which  prior  to  1527  was  the  legal  mint  pound  of  England  ; 
—  so  called  because  the  standard  pound  was  kept  in  the 
Tower.  It  was  equal  to  0.9375  lb.  troy, 
tow'er-y  (-Y),  a.  1.  Lofty  ;  towering.  Beaumont. 

2.  Having  towers  ;  towered.  Rare.  Pope. 

tOW'head'  (to'liSd'),  n.  1.  One  having  soft  whitish  hair. 

2.  One  whose  hair  is  tousled. 

3.  The  hooded  merganser.  Local,  U.  S. 

4  A  low  alluvial  island  or  shoal  in  a  river.  Local,  l  .  S. 
tow'hee(tou'he  ;  to'he),  n.  Also  tow'hee  buniing.  [Imi¬ 
tative.]  Any  of  certain  American  birds  of  the  genera 
Pipilo  and  Oreospiza  of  the  sparrow  family,  as  the  chewink 
of  eastern  North  America.  The  California,  or  brown,  towhee 
(P.  cri.ssalis)  is  chiefly  plain  brown  ;  the  green-tailed  towbee 
(0.  cf  dor  ura)  of  the ‘Rocky  Mountain  region  is  greenish 
above  with  a  c  hestnut  crown  and  ashy  under  parts, 
tow'line'  (to'lin/),  n.  [AS.  lofuine.  See  tow,  r.  i.  ;  line.] 
a  Naut.  A  line  used  to  tow  vessels  ;  atowrope.  b  Whal¬ 
ing.  A  line  attached  to  an  iron,  or  harpoon,  by  which  the 
boat  is  made  fast  to,  and  often  towed  by,  the  whale, 
town  (toun),  n.  [ME.  toun,  tun,  AS.  tun  inclosure,  fence, 
manor,  village,  town  ;  nkin  to  D.  tuin  a  garden,  G.  zaun  a 
hedge,  fence,  OHG.  zun ,  Icel.  tun  an  inclosure,  home¬ 
stead,  house,  Ir.  &  Gael,  dun  a  fortress,  W.  din.  Cf. 
down,  adv.  &  prep.,  dune,  tine  to  inclose.]  1.  An  in¬ 
closure,  as  around  a  dwelling ;  a  farm  or  farmstead  ;  also, 
a  court  or  farmyard.  Obs.  or  Scot.  cC*  Dial.  Png. 

2  A  place  of  abode  ;  a  habitation  ;  dwelling.  Obs.  or  Scot. 

3.  Any  number  or  collection  of  houses  constituting  a  dis¬ 
tinct  place  with  a  name  (in  Obs.  or  Dial,  use  applied  to 
such  places  however  small) ;  esp.,  called  more  fully  market 
town,  a  large  collection  of  houses  and  buildings  which  has 
a  regular  market  and  is  not  a  city  or  episcopal  see.  Png. 

4.  In  general,  any  large  collection  of  houses  and  buildings, 
public  and  private,  constituting  a  distinct  place  with  a 
name  and  not  incorporated  as  a  city;  also,  loosely,  any  large 
closely  populated  place,  as  a  city  or  borough  ;  —  often, 
usually  with  the,  contrasted  with  the  country  or  with  rural 
communities.  Town  is  applied  without  qualifier  or  speci¬ 
fication  to  a  metropolis  or  county  town,  esp.  in  England 
to  London,  or  to  the  particular  city  one  is  in  or  near  to  ; 
as,  he  is  going  out  of  town  ;  he  is  not  in  toun. 

God  made  the  country,  and  man  made  the  town.  Coicper. 

5.  Specif.,  in  the  United  States  :  a  In  the  New  England 
States,  a  municipal  corporation  of  a  less  complex  charac¬ 
ter  than  a  city,  the  sovereign  authority  being  the  town 
meeting,  or  general  assembly  of  all  the  qualified  voters, 
which  elects  all  officers  and  decides  all  local  governmental 
matters  ;  a  township  (not  so  called  in  New  England).  The 
toim  is  the  oldest  unit  of  administration,  the  county  hav¬ 
ing  been  formed  by  the  grouping  of  towns  for  certain  pur¬ 
poses.  The  chief  executive  officers  are  called  selectmen. 
Usually  towns,  when  they  have  grown  too  large  for  gov¬ 
ernment  by  a  town  meeting,  become  cities.  In  some  cases 
in  Connecticut,  separate  municipal  corporations  (cities 
and  boroughs)  have  been  formed,  as  a  result  of  the  com¬ 
muting  of  population,  within  the  town  area,  their  limits 
being  usually  smaller  than,  blit  in  some  instances  coex¬ 
tensive  with,  those  of  the  town.  This  causes  a  part  or  the 
whole  of  the  town  area  to  have  a  dual  government,  b  In 
other  States,  a  unit  of  rural  administration  more  or  less 
like  the  New  England  town  ;  a  township  (which  see). 

6.  The  body  of  inhabitants  of  a  town  ;  the  townspeople  ; 


more  narrowly,  the  citizens,  electorate,  or  qualified  voters 
of  a  town  ;  as,  the  town  elects  two  representatives. 

7.  Png.  Hist.  A  manor;  also,  a  v ill. 

8  A  size  of  paper.  See  paper,  Table. 

on  the  town,  on  or  by  poor  relief  furnished  by  the  town  or 
parish  ;  supported  by,  or  living  on,  bucIi  relief, 
town  Clerk  An  officer  who  keeps  the  records  of  a  town, 
and  enters  its  official  proceedings.  See  clerk. 
town  crier.  A  town  officer  who  makes  proclamations ; 
the  public  crier  of  a  town. 

tov/n  hall.  A  public  hall  or  building  belonging  to  a  town 
for  public  offices  and  forth©  meetings  of  town  council,  etc. 
town  meeting-  Ill  a  town,  a  legal  meeting  of  the  inhabit¬ 
ants  entitled  to  vote,  for  the  transaction  of  public  busi¬ 
ness.  In  the  United  States  those  in  New  England  towns 
have  powers  of  taxation,  contract,  etc.,  free  from  county 
supervision,  but  in  New  York  and  other  States  the  powers 
are  less  and  are  subject  to  county  supervision. 
Town-sen'di-a  (toun-zen'd  l-d),  n.  [NL.,  alter  David  Town¬ 
send  of  West  Chester,  Pa.]  Bot.  A  genus  of  western  Amer¬ 
ican  asteraceous  plants,  mostly  low  and  tufted,  with  large 
heads  of  purple-  or  white-rayed  flowers  ;  the  aclienes  are 
beset  with  bristly,  forked  hairs.  The  species  are  abun¬ 
dant  and  characteristic  in  the  Rocky  Mountains, 
townsfolk'  (tounz'iok'),  n  pi.  Townspeople. 
tOWll'ship  (toun'slnp),  n.  [Cf.  AS.  tunseijw  the  inhab¬ 
itants  of  a  tun.  See  town  ;  -ship.]  1.  In  England,  an 
ancient  unit  of  administration  identical  in  area  w  ith,  aud 
administered  by  the  same  persons  as,  the  parish,  being  the 
area  with  reference  only  to  the  inhabitants.  Cf.  village. 
2  In  the  United  States,  a  primary  unit  of  local  govern¬ 
ment  of  varying  character  in  different  parts  of  the  coun¬ 
try.  In  New  England,  w  here  it  is  called  town  (which  see), 
it  exists  in  its  primitive  form  except  as  modified  and  partly 
subordinated  by  the  later  formed  units,  the  county  and 
State.  In  the  northwestern  States  the  county  is  the  older 
unit  and  the  township  is  a  division  of  the  county.  In  New 
York  the  township  is  nearest  to  the  New  England  town 
in  order  of  development ;  in  Pennsylvania  and  elsewhere 
south  of  New  York  the  county  is  the  more  important 
unit ;  in  some  of  the  southern  States,  where  the  county  is 
the  chief  and  almost  the  only  unit  oi  local  government,  a 
rudimentary  kind  of  township  system  has  been  adopted  ; 
elsewhere,  where  there  are  townships,  they  are  much  less 
important  than  the  county.  Township  organization  varies 
greatly.  In  New  England,  where  it  is  most  important, 
the  governing  body  is  uniformly  the  town  meeting  (see 
town,  5  a);  elsewhere  where  it  is  most  vigorous  there  is 
also  a  town  meeting  with  somewhat  less  extensive  powers 
than  those  of  that  body  in  New  England  ;  in  Pennsylvania 
and  the  South  there  is  no  town  meeting,  but  only  execu¬ 
tive  machinery.  Outside  of  New  England  there  are  no 
selectmen  or  officers  with  exactly  the  same  functions ; 
where  organization  is  most  complete,  at  the  head  of  the 
administration  stands  one  or  more  supervisors.  In  Maine, 
New  Hampshire,  and  Vermont  there  are  unorganized  sub¬ 
divisions  of  the  county  called  townships,  which  are  simply 
tracts  of  land  laid  off  oy  the  State  authorities. 

3.  Iu  surveys  of  the  public  land  of  the  United  States,  a 
division  of  territory  that  is,  with  certain  exceptions,  six 
miles  long  on  its  south  and  east  and  west  boundaries, 
which  follow  meridians,  and  so  slightly  less  than  six  miles 
on  the  north.  It  contains  3G  sections,  and  has  often 
formed  the  basis  of  a  later  political  township. 

4.  In  Canada,  one  of  the  subdivisions  of  a  county. 

5  In  Australia,  a  small  tow  n  ;  a  village  ;  also,  the  space 
surveyed  for  the  site  of  a  town. 

towns'man  (tounz'mfin),  n. ;  pi.  -men  (-men).  [Cf.  AS. 
tunesmann  an  inhabitant  of  a  manor.]  1.  An  inhabitant 
of  a  town ;  hence,  a  man  of  the  town,  that  is,  a  wise  man 
as  distinguished  from  a  rustic.  Obs.  Piers  Plowman. 

2.  One  of  the  same  town  as  another  ;  a  fellow' citizen. 

3.  In  New  England,  a  selectman.  See  selectman. 
towns'peo'ple  (-pe'p’l),  n.  pi.  The  inhabitants  of  a  town 

or  city,  esp.  disting,  from  country  people  ;  townsfolk. 
tOW'patll'  (to'path'),  7i.  A  path  traveled  by  men  or  ani¬ 
mals  in  towing  boats  ;  — called  also  tow?7ig  path. 
tow'rope'  ( -rop'),  n.  A  rope  used  in  towing  vessels, 
tow'y  (to'T),  a.  Composed  of,  or  like,  tow. 

!  tox  »'mi  a.tox-e'mi  a  (tbk-se'mY-a),  n.  [NL.;  Gr.  to£i kov 
poison  -\--se7nia.]  Med.  A  form  of  blood  poisoning  (w  hich 
I  see).  —  tOX  aD'miC,  tox-e'mic  (t5k-se'mYk  ;  -sSm'Yk),  a. 

tOX'al  bu'ffiin  (tbk'sSl-bu'inYn),  7/.  [See  toxic  ;  albumin.] 

|  Physiol.  Chem.  Any  of  a  class  of  toxic  substances  of  pro- 
|  tein  nature  ;  a  toxin.  See  toxin  a. 


tow.  fTOl.'GH,  two.  [towed. I 
tow.  r.i.  To  move  in  tow;  tobe| 
to'wa-i  (tS'wii-P;  col l of p  to'wT), 
n.  (Maori.]  A  New  Zealand 
saxifragaceous  tree  (  Wtinman- 
nia  racemosa). 
towaille.  -j*  towel. 
to-walt.  i.  To  overflow.  Ohs. 
to'ward  11  ness  (to'wCrd-ll- 
nSs),  w.  See -ness. 
to' ward  ly,  adv.  Docilely; 
tractably.  Ohs.  or  Dial.  Lug' 
to'ward-ness,  n.  See -ness. 
towards,  adv.  Forward.  Ohs. 
to'wards  (tO'Srdz),  prep.  =  to- 

wa  RD. 

to -waugli.  v.  i.  [Cf.  to-,  and 
AS.  wag i an  to  move  ]  To  move 
about.  Ohs. 

towboth.  4  TOLLBOOTH. 
tow  he  4  touch. 
tow'cock'Uou'kbkO./i.  [Chin. 
(Cantonese)  tau-kok ,  string 
beans,  peas  in  the  pod  ;  tan 
bean,  pea  4  kok  horn,  pod.] 
The  cowpea.  India. 
towd  (tod).  Dial.  Eng.  pret.  & 
p.  p.  of  TELL, 
towd.  Towed.  Ref.  Sp. 
tow'die  (tou'dT),  n.  A  young 
lien  that  has  not  laid  ;  a  young 
unmarried  girl.  Scot. 
tOWe.  4  TOUGH,  TWO. 
to-weaved,  ».  p.  [Cf.  to-,  and 
AS.  wsef'an  to  wrap  up,  clothe.] 
Wafted  away.  Ohs. 
tow'el  (tou/el),r.i.;-ELEn(-£ld) 
or  -  Ei.LED;  -el-ino  or  -el-uno. 
To  rub  with  a  towel;  to  use  a 
towel.  —  v.  t-  a  To  rub  with 
a  towel,  b  To  cudgel.  Both 
Slang  or  Dial.  Eng. 
towel  gourd.  A  dishcloth  gourd, 
towen.  p.  p.  of  tee.  draw.  Ohs. 
tow'en  (Scot,  to'en  ;  tou'^n), 
v.  t.  To  beat,  or  tame  as  by  beat¬ 
ing.  Ohs.  or  Scot. 
to-wend,  v.  t.  [AS.  towendan .] 


To  overthrow;  to  divert.  Ohs. 
tow'er.  v.  t.  To  soar  into.  Ohs. 
tower  baotlon.  Fort.  A  c use- 
mated  bastion  of  masonry, 
tow'er-et,  n.  A  small  tower. 
Ohs.  [U.  S.  I 

tower  house.  =  switch  tower. | 
tow'er-less.  a.  See  -less. 
tow'er-let,  n.  A  small  tower, 
tow'er-man  (tou'Pr-nvIn),  n. ; 
pi.  -men.  Railroads.  A  man  em¬ 
ployed  in  u  BW itch  tower, 
tower  owl.  The  barn  owl.  Brit. 
to-werp,  r.t.  [AS.  toweorpan.] 
To  throw  away;  to  scatter;  oIbo, 
to  overthrow.  Ohs. 
tower  shell.  Any  gastropod  of 
the  family  TurritelTidae. 
tower  wagon  or  waggon.  A 
wagon  with  an  elevated  super¬ 
structure,  or,  usually,  one  capa¬ 
ble  of  being  raised  and  lowered, 
on  which  workmen  can  stand, 
as  to  repair  trolley  wires, 
tow'er  wort'  (tou'Sr-wOrt'),  n- 
The  tower  cress, 
towgh'er  (tOn'er).  Dial.  Eng. 

of  TOCHER. 

towh.  *1*  tough.  [like  hair.  1 
tow '-headed  ,a.  Having  tow- 1 
towhiles.  adv.  3r  conj.  Whilst; 
meanwhile.  Ohs. 
tow'-hook' (t6'-),  n.  Ordnance. 
A  combined  hook  and  hammer 
sometimes  used  by  artillerymen 
to  open  ammunition  chests,  etc. 
tow'ing  ( to'Tng),  p.  pr.  6f  rh.  n. 
of  tow.  Hence:  n.  a  Towage, 
b  Obi e eta  or  specimens  ob¬ 
tained  bv  means  of  a  towing  net. 
towing  bridle.  Xant.  A  bridle 
with  a  hook  in  the  center  for 
a  towline  to  be  fastened  to  when 
two  boats  are  towed  abreast, 
towing  lights  Xaut.  Two.  or 
I  three,  white  lights  in  a  vertical 
I  line  carried  by  a  steamer  towing 
other  vessels. 


towing  path.  =  tow  path. 

towing  timber.  Xavt.  A  heavy 
timber  on  deck  to  which  a  tow- 
line  may  be  attached, 
tow  iron.  Whaling.  A  harpoon 
with  a  towline  attached. 
to-wisBe,  adv.  [AS.  to  wissuni; 
to.  prep.  4-  wiss  certain.]  As¬ 
suredly.  Ohs.  [take.  I 

towk.  *{•  took,  pret.  &  p.  p.  of  | 

I  towk  (took).  Scot.  var.  of  tuck. 
towk'er.  f  tucker. 
towletts.  n.  pi.  Armor.  Flaps 
hung  from  the  tasset.  Ohs. 
tow'mast'  (to'mast'L  n.  A  pole 
:  u^ed  on  boats  being  towed  along 
banks,  over  which  the  towline 
1  runs  so  as  to  clear  bushes 
towrae.  •[*  tomb,  too M. 
tow'mond  (to'mOml),  tow'- 
mont  (-mOnt),  n.  [SeeTWEi.v  e- 
|  month.]  A  twelvemonth  Scot. 
town.  +  Var.  of  towen,  r. 
town  adjutant.  MU.  An  officer 
of  the  staff  of  a  British  garrison, 
with  the  rank  of  lieutenant  and 
tlie  general  duties  of  provost 
marshal.  Obs.  or  Hist. 

!  town'age,  a.  Belonging  to  the 
town  ;  townish.  Ohs.  Scot. 
towname.  d*  to-name. 
town  tall.  A  kind  of  ball  game 
which  preceded  and  somewhat 
resembled  baseball.  U.  S. 
town'box  ,?J.  City  chest.  Ohs. 
town'bulF,  n.  A  bull  kept  in 
common  by  the  townsfolk  ; 
hence,  a  noisy  rude  fellow.  Ohs. 
town  council.  The  elective  gov¬ 
erning  body  of  a  town, 
town  councBor.  A  member  of 
a  town  council. 

town  creisB.  The  garden  pep- 
pergrass.  Dial.  Eng. 
towndir.  d*  ti  nder. 
towned  (tonnd).  a.  Having 
towns;  having  many  towns.  Obs. 
townessa.  d*  toughness 


tow'net'  ( t6'-).  7i.  Towing  net. 

town'folk',  n. )d.  Townspeople, 
town'gate  (toun'frftt ;  Scot. 
toon'-),  n.  The  main  street  of  a 
town.  Scot.  Sf  Dial.  Eng. 
town'-go'er,  n.  A  country  resi¬ 
dent  who  frequents  the  town.  A*, 
town'house' ,  >/.  a  A  town  hall, 
b  The  town  poorhouse.  Chiefly 
Euphemistic.  V.  S. 
town  house,  a  A  house  in  town, 
in  distinction  from  a  house  in 
the  country,  b  =  townhouse. 
town'l-fy  (’toun'T-fT),  r.  t.  [town 
4-  •/'/.]  To  make  town  like.  R. 
town'ish.  a.  a  Of  or  belonging 
to  a  town  ;  living  in  a  town  :  as, 
townish  folk.  Ohs.  or  R.  b  Like 
or  characteristic  of  the  town,  or 
city:  ns,  a  townish  custom. 
town'i8h-man.  w.  A  townsman. 
Ohs. 

town'iBt.  n.  A  dweller  in  a 
town.  Rare. 

town'land,  n.  A  section  of  land 
constituted  like  a  township,  ns 
part  of  a  parish  ;  in  the  Aran 
Isles,  a  main  division,  includ¬ 
ing  a  number  of  quarters.  Ir. 
town'less.  a.  See  -less. 
town'let.  ?/.  A  small  town. 
Town'ley,  or  Towne'ley.  mar'- 
bles  (toun'lT).  Greek  and  Ro¬ 
man  sculptures  collected  by 
Charles  Townley,  or  Towneley 
(1737-1805),  now' in  the  British 
Museum. 

town 'ling,  n.  See -lino. 
Town'ly,  Lord  (town'll).  In 
Vanbrugh  and  Cibber’s  “The 
Provoked  Husband.”  a  gener¬ 
ous.  high-principled,  m  a  n  l  v 
nobleman,  the  title  character. 
He  separates  tempornrilv  from 
his  gay  but  not  unfaithful  wife, 
who  repents  of  her  frivolity, 
town  major.  Mil.  An  officer 
of  the  staff  of  a  British  garrison 


having  the  rank  of  captain  and 

the  general  supervision  of  good 
order.  Ohs.  or  Hist. 
town'man.j/.  Townsman.  Ohs. 
town'seape  (toun'skap),».  [See 
landscape.]  A  picture,  or  the 
pictorial  aspect,  of  a  town.  It. 
townB'fel  low  (tounz'lC-Po),  n. 
A  fellow  citizen  of  a  town, 
township  lines.  Surv.  I.inos 
that  divide  southern  from  north¬ 
ern  townships.  Cf.  range,  u., 
14.  Western  U.  S. 
town  talk.  The  common  talk 
of  a  place,  as  of  a  town.  [2.1 
town  tallow,  —kitchen  stuff, | 
town  top.  A  large  whipping 
top  which  formerly  afforded 
public  sport  in  English  villages. 
Cf.  PARISH  TOP. 
town  traveler  or  traveller. 
Commerce.  A  commercial  trav¬ 
eler  limited  to  the  town  or  city 
which  is  his  employer’s  place  of 
business.  ( 'ant,  Eng. 
town'ward  (toun'wPrd),  adi\  tf 
a.  See -ward.  [-wards.] 

town'warda  (-wSrdz),  adv.  See1 
town'y  (-T),  a.  Resembling  a 
town.  Col  log. 

town'y,  n.  ;  pi.  townies  (-Yz). 
Slang.  A  town  dweller  ;  specif.: 
a  A  citizen  of  a  town  ns  distin¬ 
guished  from  n  member  of  a  col¬ 
lege  situated  there,  b  In  the 
British  army,  a  comrade  from 
the  same  town  or  locality, 
to-wond.  pret.  [See  to-;  wind 
to  turn,  to  twist.]  Went  to 
pieces  :  broke.  Ohs. 
to-worn.  p.  )>.  tf  p.  a.  [See  to-.] 
Worn  to  pieces.  Ohs. 
to-wowen.  r.  t.  [AS.  wdwan  to 
blow.]  To  blow.  Ohs. 
towre  4  tower 
to-wrest,  r.  t.  [See  to-.]  To 
wrest,  or  twist  in  pieces.  Ohs. 
to-writhe,  r.  i.  [See  to-.]  To 


writhe ;  twist.  Obs.  Scot. 

to-wrong.  pret.  p.  p.  I  See  to-.] 
Twisted  ;  distorted.  Ohs. 
towrope  horse  power.  The 
horse  power  which,  when  ex¬ 
erted  through  a  towrope,  is  re¬ 
quired  to  tow  a  vessel  at  a  given 
speed. 

tow'-row'  (tou'rou';  to'rfiO,  n. 
A  rumpus.  Scot,  fir  Dial.  Eng. 
tow'ry.  4  TOWERY. 
to-wry,  u.  t.  [See  to-.]  To 
twist  about.  Ohs.  Scot. 
towse.  Obs.  or  Scot.  &  dial.  Eng. 
var.  of  touse. 

tow'ser  (tou'zSr),  n.  A  card 
and  count  in  gleek.  Ohs. 
tow'ser,  n.  [See  touse  to  pull 
about.!  a  A  large  dog.  Dial. 
Eng.  b  [cop.]  A  name  for  a  dog. 
towsill.  4  tousi.f,  tussle. 
tow'sle  Scot.  &  dial.  Eng.  var- 
of  tousle. 
towst  4  TOUST. 
tow'8y.  Scot.  var.  of  TOUST. 
towt.  4  toot,  peep, 
towt  Dial.  Eng.  var.  of  taught, 
pret.  &  p.  p.  of  TEACH. 
tow'-talL  (to'-),  v.  A  kind  of 
coarse  cloth.  Local ,  Xew  Eng. 
towte.  4  tout,  buttocks, 
tow  team  (t5).  An  extra  team 
of  draft  animals  used  to  assist  a 
regular  team.  Local,  U.  S. 
to-wurthen.  ;>.  p.  [See  to-; 
worth  to  be,  to  become.]  Per¬ 
ish  ed.  Ohs. 

tow-wil'ly  (t5-wYl'Y),  n.  The 
sandcrling.  Local ,  Eng.  3r  Scot. 
towyne.  4  tow,  draw, 
tow'zel  (tou'z’l).  Var.  of 
TOUSLE.  Rare. 
tow'zie.  Scot.  var.  of  tousy. 
tow'zle.  Scot.  &  dial.  Eng.  var. 
of  TOUSLE. 

tox.  r.  t.  To  intoxicate.  Ohs. 
tox'a  (tOk'sd),  n.  [NL.]  Zool. 
A  toxon. 


ale,  senate,  cSre,  am,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofa ;  eve,  Svent,  find,  recent,  maker ;  ice,  111 ;  old,  obey,  orb,  6dd,  sRft,  connect ;  bse,  unite,  urn,  ip,  circus,  menu  ; 
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TRACHEA 


tox-al'bu  mose  (tSk-sXl'bu-mos),  n.  [See  toxic  ;  jllbu- 
mose.]  ^Physiol.  Chem.  A  poisonous  albumose. 
tox'ic  (tok'sik),  a.  [L.  toxicum  poison,  orig.,  a  poison  in 
which  arrows  were  dipped,  Gr.  t^ikov  (sc.  4>appeucov)  poi¬ 
son  for  smearing  arrows  with,  fr.  ro£i k»<;  of  or  for  the  bow, 
fr.  to£oi'  bow,  arrow.  Cf.  intoxicate.]  Of,  pert,  to,  or 
caused  by,  poison;  as,  toxic  medicines;  a  toxic  convulsion, 
tox'i  cant  (tok'si-kaut),  a.  Poisonous  ;  producing  a  toxic 
effect. 

tox'i  cant,  n.  A  poisonous  agent  or  drug,  as  opium;  an  in¬ 
toxicant. 

tox  i  ca'tion  (-ka'slmn),  n.  [L.  toxicum  a  poison  :  cf .  toxi- 
catus  smeared  with  poison.]  Poisoning, 
tox  ic'i  ty  (tok-sis'I-ti),  n.  Quality,  state,  or  degree  of 
being  toxic,  or  poisonous  ;  poisonousness, 
tox'i-co-  (tok'sT-ko-).  Combining  form  from  Greek  to£uco»', 
poison . 

Tox  i  co  den'dron  (-dSn'drfoi),  n.  [NL.  ;  loxico-  -f  -den- 
dr  on. 1.  Hot.  a  Syn.  of  Khus.  b  Syn.  of  Allophylus. 
C  Svu.  of  HYifiNANCHE. 

2.  [/.  c\]  P/tarm.  The  fresh  leaves  of  poison  ivy  ( Rhus 
radicans  or  R.  toxicodendron ),  sometimes  used  in  the  form 
of  a  tincture  as  a  remedy  for  rheumatism, 
tox'i-co-gen'ic  (-jen'Tk),  a.  [, toxico -  -f  -genic.]  Physiol. 

<t*  Med.  Producing  toxic  products ;  as,  toxicogcnic  bacteria, 
tox  i  col'o  gy  (-kol'o-ji),  n.  \joxico- -f-  -logy.  See  toxic.] 
The  science  which  treats  of  poisons,  their  effects, antidotes, 
and  recognition  —  tox  i  CO  log'i  cal  (-ko-loj'T-kal),  a.  — 
tox  i  co  log'i  cal  ly,m/r.  -  tox  1-col'o  gi3t(-kol'6-jTst),w. 
toxi  -co  ma'ni  a  (-ko-ma'iiT-a),  n.  [ toxico -  -f-  mania .] 

Med.  a  Toxiphobia.  b  An  insane  desire  for  intoxicating 
or  poisonous  drugs,  as  alcohol  or  opium, 
tox'i-co'sis  1 \ .  [NL. ;  toxico  -otCt.]  Med .  A 
morbid  condition  caused  by  the  action  of  a  poison. 
tOX'in  (tSk'sYu)  )  n.  [See  toxic.]  Chem.  a  Any  of 
tOX'lne  (-sin ;  -sen)  j  a  class  of  very  unstable  toxic  sub¬ 
stances  formed  as  secretion  products  of  vegetable  and  ani¬ 
mal  organisms.  As  distinguished  from  inorganic  poisons, 
alkaloids,  etc.,  they  are  characterized  by  their  property  of 
inducing  the  formation  of  an  antitoxin  when  introduced 
into  a  suitable  animal  and,  in  most  cases,  by  an  incubation 
period  before  symptoms  of  poisoning  appear.  They  are  of 
protein  nature,  but  their  chemistry  is  not  well  understood. 
Toxins  are  found  in  the  seeds  and  other  parts  of  plants  (as 
abrin,  ricin)  and  in  snake  venoms,  and  many  are  caused 
by  bacteria,  as  in  tetanus,  typhoid  fever,  etc!  b  Prefera¬ 
bly  toxine.  According  to  some,  any  poisonous  ptomaine, 
tox  i-pho'bi  a  (tbk'si-fo'bT-a),  n.  [NL.  ;  toxico-  -|-  - pho¬ 
bia .]  Med.  Morbid  fear  of  poisons  or  of  being  poisoned. 
Toxo-don'ta  (t5k'so-d5n'td),  Tox  o  don'ti  a  (-shT-d),  n. 
pi.  [NL.  ;  Gr.  to£ov  bow  -J-  66ous,  ofiorro?,  tooth.]  Paleon. 
An  order  or  suborder  of 
extinct  generalized  un¬ 
gulates  of  the  Pleisto¬ 
cene  of  Argentina, some¬ 
what  intermediate  be¬ 
tween  aitiodactyls  and 
perissodactylB  and  also 
showing  similarities  to 
rodents.  They  were 
mostly  of  huge  size, 
equaling  a  large  rhinoc-  Skull  of  one  of  the  Toxodonta 
eros,  and  the  teeth  con-  <  Tuxodon  burmeisteri). 

sisted  of  large  incisors,  small  lower  canines,  and  high- 
crowned  curved  molars  mostly  growing  persistently.  The 
typical  and  best-known  genus  is  Tox'o  dOn  (t5k'so-don). 
—  tox'o  dont  (-d<5nt),  a.  &  n. 

Tox  o  glos'sa  (-glos'd),  n.  pi 
Gr.  to^ov  a  bow  -}-  y\uxxcra  a 
Zool.  A  division  of  marine  car¬ 
nivorous  gastropods  in  which 
the  teeth  of  the  radula  are  re¬ 
duced  in  number,  large,  and 
often  perforated  to  serve  as 
poison  fangs.  The  esophagus 
carries  a  large  poison  gland 
which  communicates  with  the 
teeth  by  slender  ducts.  Coll¬ 
ide  and  Terebridie  are  the 
chief  families.  —  tox  O  glos'- 
sate  (-at),  a.  &  n. 
tox'oid  (tbk'soid),  n.  [Zorin  + 

- oid .]  Physiol.  Chem.  An 
altered  form  of  a  toxin,  pos¬ 
sessing  little  or  no  toxic  pow  er. 

See  side-chain  theory.  ague.  C  One  oi  the  Teeth, 

tox-oph'i  lite  (tok-sSf'T-lTt),  n.  Highly  magnified. 

[Gr.  Tofoi/  a  bow  +  loving  +-««.]  One  fond  of,  or 

devoted  to,  archery.  —  tox-oph  1  lit'ic  (-llt'Ik),  a. 
toy  (toi),  n.  [D.  tuig  tools,  implements,  stuff,  trash,  speel- 
tuig  playthings,  toys  ;  akin  to  G.  zeug  stulf,  materials, 
MHG.  ziuc,  Icel.  tygi  gear  ;  all  ultimately  from  the  root  of 
E.  Zoic,  v.  t.;  cf.  G.  zeugen  to  beget,  MHG.  ziugen  to  beget, 
make  ready,  procure.  See  tow,  v  Z.]  1.  An  ornament, 

gewgaw  ;  trinket ;  bauble  ;  knickknack.  Now  R.  Shak. 
2.  Something  designed  or  used  for  play,  amusement,  or 
diversion  ;  esp.  :  a  A  mistress;  pet.  Obs.  or  R.  b  A  play¬ 
thing,  esp.  for  children,  c  A  toy  dog. 


3.  a  Something  diminutive,  or  comparatively  small ;  as, 

beside  the  steamship  the  tug  seemed  a  toy.  b  An  article 
of  little  value ;  a  matter  of  small  importance  ;  a  trifle. 
“  Dreams  are  toys.11  Shak. 

4.  Obs.  a  A  w  ild  fancy  ;  an  odd  conceit ;  a  whim  ;  caprice, 
b  An  odd  story  ;  a  curious  or  foolish  tale,  c  A  trick  ;  wile, 
d  (1)  Pastime;  sport;  play.  Spenser.  (2)  Specif.,  amo¬ 
rous  dalliance  ;  wantonness. 

5.  [Prob.  the  same  word.]  A  headdress  of  linen  or  wool¬ 

en,  that  hangs  down  over  the  shoulders,  worn  by  old  wom¬ 
en  of  the  lower  classes.  Scot.  “  Having,  moreover,  put 
on  her  clean  toy,  rokelay,  and  scarlet  plaid.”  Scott. 

toy  (toi),  v.  i. ;  toyed  (toid) ;  toy'ing.  To  trifle;  play; 
specif.,  to  dally  amorously.  Shak. 

toy,  v.  t  To  play  with  ;  to  treat  foolishly.  Obs. ,  exc.  specif., 
to  dally  amorously  with. 

toy  (log.  Any  very  small  dog  kept  as  a  pet ;  esp.,  any  of 
several  breeds  of  very  small  size, 
toy'isll,  a.  1.  Whimsical;  fantastic;  trifling.  Obs. 

2.  Sportive;  caressing;  waijton.  Obs. 

3.  Resembling  a  toy  ;  diminutive. 

—  toy'ish-ly, adv.  —  toy'ish  ness,  n. 
toy'man  <  toi'mf/n),  n.;  pi.  -men  (-men).  One  who  deals 
in  or  makes  toys. 

to'yon  (to'y&n),  n.  [Amer.  Sp.  tollon ,  toy  on,  perh.  of 
Amer.  Indian  or  Mex.  origin.]  An  ornamental  evergreen 
inalaceous  shrub  ( Heteromeles  arbutifolia)  of  the  North 
American  Pacific  coast,  having  white  flowers  succeeded 
by  persistent  bright  red  berries ;  —  called  also  chamiso, 
California  holly ,  and  Christmas  berry. 
toy'shop'  (toi'sh<5p/),  n  A  shop  for  the  sale  of  toys, 
trache  a  (tra'be-ci),  n.  ;  pi.  TRABEiE  (-e).  [L.]  Rom.  Antiq. 
A  toga  ornamented  with  purple  horizontal  stripes,  worn  by 
kings,  consuls,  and  augurs. 

tra'be  at  ed  (-at'Sd),«.  Arch.  Designed  or  constructed  of 
horizontal  beams  or  lintels  ;  not  arcuate, 
tra  be-a'tlon  (-a'sh&n),  n.  [L.  trabs,  trabis ,  a  beam,  a  tim¬ 
ber.]  Arch.  Straight,  as  distinguished  from  arched,  con¬ 
struction  ;  lienee,  an  entablature. 

tra-bec'u-la  (tra-h£k'u-ld),  n. ;  L.  pi.  -ul^e  (-le).  [L.,  a 

little  beam,  dim.  of  trabs  a  beam.]  1.  Anal.  &  Zool.  A 
small  bar,  rod,  bundle  of  fibers,  or  septal  membrane,  in  the 
framework  of  an  organ  or  part,  as  the  bundles  of  connec¬ 
tive  tissue  which  form  the  framework  of  the  spleen. 

2.  Embryol.  In  the  developing  skull  of  vertebrates,  one 
of  a  pair  of  longitudinally  directed,  more  or  less  curved 
cartilaginous  rods,  which  develop  under  the  anterior  part 
of  the  brain,  each  side  of  the  pituitary  body.  They  subse¬ 
quently  fuse  with  each  other  and  with  the  parachordal 
cartilages,  forming  the  base  of  the  cartilaginous  cranium. 

3.  Hot.  a  A  row  of  cells  bridging  an  intercellular  space, 
b  A  fold  or  ridge  projecting  into  a  cell  cavity,  c  In 
mosses,  a  row  or  plate  of  sterile  cells  extending  across 
the  cavity  of  a  sporangium. 

tra-bec'U  lar  (-ldr),  a.  Of  or  pert,  to  a  trabecula  ;  having, 
or  consisting  of,  trabecube.—  tra-bec'u-lar-ism  (-Tz’m),  n. 
tra-bec'u-late  (-lat),  a.  a  A  nat.dc  Zool.  Having  trabeculae, 
b  Hot.  Crossbarred ;  trabecular,  c  Mech.  Designating, 
or  pert,  to,  a  system  of  interior  stays  in  a  shell  or  tube, 
trace  (tras),  n.  [ME.  trays ,  pi.,  OF.  traiz,  tra  is,  F.  traits , 
pi.  of  OF.  &  F.  trait.  See  trait.]  1  One  of  two  straps, 
chains,  or  ropes  of  a  harness,  extending  from  the  collar 
or  breastband  to  a  whippletree  attached  to  a  vehicle  or 
thing  to  be  drawn  ;  a  tug.  See  harness,  Jllust. 

2.  A  plait  of  straw  for  tying  onions  in  bunches. 

3-  Mech.  A  connecting  bar  or  rod,  pivoted  at  each  end 
to  the  end  of  another  piece,  for  transmitting  motion,  esp. 
from  one  plane  to  another;  specif.,  such  a  piece  in  an  or¬ 
gan-stop  action  to  transmit  motion  from  the  trundle  to 
the  lever  actuating  the  stop  slider.  See  stop,  Illust. 
trace,  V.  t.  ;  traced  (trust);  trac'ing  (tras'Tng).  [ME. 
trace n,  OF.  trader,  F.  tracer,  fr.  (assumed)  LL.  tract!  are, 
fr.  L.  trahere ,  tr actum ,  to  draw.  Cf.  abstract,  attract, 

CONTRACT,  PORTRAIT,  TRACT,  TRAIL,  TRAIN,  TREAT.]  1.  To 

draw ;  specif.:  a  To  mark  out ;  to  draw,  as  a  map  or  plan  ; 
to  delineate  ;  sketch  ;  design. 

Some  faintly  traced  feutures  nr  outline  of  the  mother  and  the 
child,  slowly  fading  into  the  twilight  of  the  woods.  Hawthorne. 
b  To  form,  as  characters  in  writing ;  to  write,  as  letters 
or  figures,  carefully  or  with  nicety. 

He  traceth  l figures]  ofte  upon  the  ground.  Gower. 
C  To  copy,  as  by  drawing  or  writing ;  to  imitate  ;  esp.,  to 
copy,  as  a  drawing,  engraving,  or  manuscript,  by  following 
the  lines  or  letters  and  marking  them  on  a  sheet  super¬ 
imposed,  through  which  they  appear. 

That  servile  path  thou  nobly  dost  decline, 

Of  tracing  word  by  word,  and  line  by  line.  Denham. 
d  Fort.  To  lay  out  upon  the  ground  the  actual  trace  or 
ground  plan  of  (a  work  or  works). 

2.  To  make  marks  on;  to  apply  to  (an  object)  marks, 
lines,  or  letters,  as  writing  or  tracery. 

His  temple  was  trasit  with  blood.  Desfr.  of  Troy. 

3.  To  follow  ;  specif. :  a  To  follow,  as  a  track ;  as,  they 
traced  the  footsteps ;  also,  to  follow  or  pursue  the  trail  or 
course  of ;  to  track;  as.  to  trace  a  criminal;  to  trace  a  lost 
letter,  b  To  follow  the  course  or  position  of,  as  by  means  of 
vestiges,  or  remains;  as,  to  trace  the  walls  of  a  ruined  city. 


A  One  of  the  Toxo- 
glos«a  ( lirla  r.varatn ). 

/;  Mouth  I’nrts  of  the  I 
suine,  much  enlarged;  • 
a  ProhosciB ;  bh  Odonto- 
phore  ;  c  Tooth  ;  g  Poison 
Gland  ;  </  Its  Duct;  r  Esoph- 


C  Hence,  to  follow  or  study  out  in  detail  the  development 
or  progress  of  ;  to  make  out ;  as,  to  trace  one’s  genealogy. 
4  To  walk  over;  to  pass  through  ;  to  traverse. 

We  do  tract  this  alley  up  and  down.  Shak. 

trace  (tras),  v.  i.  1.  To  go  ;  specif.:  a  To  follow  a  track, 
trail,  or  the  like  ;  also,  Obs.,  to  extend,  as  a  road. 

We  trued  back  again  aeroes  the  mountain  side  by  the  same 
way  we  had  come.  Stevenson. 


b  To  walk  ;  march  ;  trudge;  also,  to  wander  aimlessly  ;  to 
ramble.  Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 

2.  To  step,  as  in  a  dance;  to  dance.  Obs.  or  Archaic. 

3.  To  fall  ;  to  rush  (down).  Obs.  ”  Her  golden  locks  .  .  . 

down  traced. ’ ’  S/ tenser. 

trace,  ».  [ME.  trace ,  F.  trace.  See  trace,  v.  /.]  1.  A 
mark  left  by  anything  passing ;  a  footprint ;  track  ;  trail ; 
as,  the  trace  of  a  deer  ;  the  trace  of  a  carriage  or  sled. 

2.  Obs.  a  A  course  ;  path  ;  way.  b  A  train  ;  procession; 
retinue,  c  A  step,  or  pace,  esp.  in  dancing  ;  a  dancing 
measure. 

3.  Angling.  In  a  spinning  tackle,  a  short  line,  usually  of 
gimp  or  gut,  between  the  main  line  and  the  bait. 

4  A  mark,  impression,  or  visible  appearance  of  anything 
left  when  the  thing  itself  has  passed  away  ;  remains;  token; 
vestige.  “  Silent  traces  of  the  past.”  Tennyson. 

5.  Hence  :  a  The  marking  made  by  a  recording  instrument, 
as  a  seismograph,  b  Psychol.  The  after  effect  of  a  uervous 
or  mental  act  ion  whereby  repetitions  of  it  are  facilitated. 

6.  Oeom.  The  intersection  of  a  line  or  plane  with  a  plane 
or  other  surface,  specif,  with  a  plane  of  projection. 

7-  A  very  small  amount;  a  barely  discernible  quantity, 
quality,  or  characteristic  ;  as,  he  has  no  trace  of  humor. 

Some  traces  of  her  youthful  beauty  left.  C'owjter. 

8-  Chem.  A  very  small  quantity  of  a  constituent,  esp.  when 
not  quantitatively  determined,  owing  to  minuteness ;  —  in 
stating  an  analysis  often  abbreviated  tr. 

9.  Fort.  The  ground  plan  of  a  work  or  works. 

Syn.  —  Mark,  sign,  token  ;  hint,  shade,  thought.  —  Trace, 
vestige  agree  in  the  idea  of  a  mark  or  sign,  often  of  some¬ 
thing  that  no  longer  exists,  and  are  in  many  cases  inter¬ 
changeable.  But  vestige  frequently  suggests  some  slight 
remnant  of  the  thing  itself ;  trace,  the  more  general  v*  ord, 
denotes  a  faint  indication  of  any  sort ;  as,  “  Of  this  ancient 
custom  no  vestige  remained  ”  (Gibbon) ;  “The  vestiges  of 
some  knowledge  of  Latin  still  appear  ...  in  liis  sen¬ 
tences  ”  {The  Nation)',  “I  love  people  that  leave  some 
traces  of  their  journey  behind  tnein  ”  {Gray)',  “In  one 
deep  reflection  of  his  distant  sea,  we  catch  a  trace  of  the 
purest  blue  ”  {Ruskin). 


trace  of  precipitation,  Meteor.,  a  minute  amount  of  precipi¬ 
tation  ;  specif.,  an  amount  measuring  less  than  0.01  inch, 
trae'er  (tras'er),  n.  One  that  traces ;  specif. :  a  Any  of 
various  instruments  or  devices  used  for  tracing,  as  a  pointed 
wheel  mounted  in  a  handle,  used  by  tailors,  dressmakers, 
etc.,  in  transferring  patterns  to  cloth,  b  Any  of  several 
chasing  tools  for  ornamenting  in  metal,  esp.  for  making 
and  finishing  corners,  borders,  and  the  like,  c  A  seeker 
(which  see,  def.  3).  d  One  who  traces  drawings,  etc.,  on 
semitransparent  paper  or  cloth  (tracing  paper  or  cloth),  esp. 
for  blue-print  (cyanotype)  reproduction,  e  (1)  A  person 
engaged  (esp.  in  the  express  or  railway  service)  in  tracing, 
or  searching  out,  missing  articles,  as  packages  or  freight 
cars.  (2)  An  inquiry  sent  out  (esp.  in  transportation  serv¬ 
ice)  for  a  missing  article,  as  a  letter  or  an  express  package, 
trae'er-y  (-T),n.  ;pl.  -eries(-Tz).  1.  Arch.  Ornamental  work 
with  ramified  lines ;  esp.  :  a  Decorative 
openwork  in  the  head  of  a  Gothic  window. 

It  is  of  two  general  types:  (1)  plate  trac- 
ery,  common  in  Italy,  consisting  of  a  series  jL J 
of  ornamental  patterns  cut  through  a  flat 
plate  of  stone ;  (2)  bar  tracery,  a  decora-  ‘ 
tive  pattern  formed  by  the  curves  and  in-  ’ 
tersections  of  the  molded  bars  of  the  mul- 
lions.  Window  tracery  is  imitated  in  many 
decorative  objects,  as  panels  of  wood  or 
metal  either  pierced  or  in  relief.  See  II- 
lasts.  Of  FLAMBOYANT,  FOLIATION,  5.  b  A 
similar  decoration  in  some  styles  of  vault-  A  Simple  Form 
ing,  the  ribs  of  the  vault  giving  off  the  o11  ate^ raccry* 
minor  bars  of  which  the  tracery  is  composed. 

2  A  tracing  of  lines  ;  a  system  of  lines  produced  by  or  as 
if  by  tracing,  esp.  when  interweaving  or  branching  out  in 
ornamental  or  graceful  figures  ;  as,  tracery  of  boughs, 
tra'che-a  (tra'ke-a  ;  trd-ke'd  ;  277  :  the  second  pron.  is 
etymologically  correct,  but  less  frequent  in  actual  use),  n. ; 
I.  pi.  tracheje  (-e).  [NL.,  fr.  L.  trachia ,  Gr.  a  (sc. 

aprqpia  windpipe),  fr.  Tpa^u?  rough,  rugged :  cf.  F.  tra- 
chee .]  1.  Anat.  d-  Zool.  In  vertebrates,  the  main  trunk 

of  the  system  of  tubes  by  which  air  passes  to  and  from 
the  lungs;  the  windpipe.  In  man  it  is  about  four  inches 
long  ana  somewhat  less  than  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  ex¬ 
tends  down  the  front  of  the  neck  from  the  larynx,  bifur¬ 
cating  to  form  the  bronchi.  It  has  walls  of  fibrous  and 
muscular  tissue,  stiffened  by  incomplete  cartilaginous 
rings,  which  keep  it  from  collapsing,  and  is  lined  with  mu¬ 
cous  membrane  whose  epithelium'is  composed  of  columnar 
ciliated  and  mucus-secreting  cells.  In  birds  its  lower 
end  usually  takes  part  in  forming  the  syrinx,  and  a  part  of 
the  trachea  may  be  enlarged  and  ossified,  forming  an  ir¬ 
regular  cavity  or  box,  the  tracheal  tympanum  or  labyrinth. 


tox  a-nae'mi  a  (-nv'mT-d),  n. 
Also  tox'a  ne'ml-a.  [NL.]  Mnt. 
A  nap m in  caused  by  toxaemia, 
tox-e'mi-a,  tox  e^mlc.  V  a  r  s. 
of  TOX  .EM  I  A*  TOX  .FM  1C. 
tox'i-cs'ml-a.  tox  l-ee'mia 
(tbk'sl-he'inl-d),  n.  [NL.]  = 

TOX. EM  I  A. 

tox'i-caKtfSk'sI-krfl),  a.  Toxic. 
—  tox'i  cal  ly,  ndv. 
tox'i-cate,  a.  [See  tox  i  ca¬ 
tion.]  Obs.  a  Poisoned;  toxic, 
b  [Shortened  from  intoxicate.^ 
Intoxicated.  [toxieute.  Obs.  I 
tox'l-cate,  r.  t.  To  poison;  in-1 
tox  i  co-der'ma,  n.  f  NTL.;  tnxico- 
-)-  derma. J  Med.  Any  disease 
of  the  skin  due  to  a  poison, 
tox  i-co-der'ma-ti'tis  (tfik'sT- 
kA-dftr'nui-tT'tTs),  tox  i-co-der- 
mi'tis  (-dPr-mT'tis),  n.  [NL.] 
=  tox icoderm  a . 
tox'i-co-haa'mi  a.  or  -he'ml  a 
(-he'mT-d).  n.  INL.J  Toxaemia, 
tox'ic-oid  <  tfik'sY-koid),  a.  [See 
TOXIC;  -oid.]  Like  poison. 
tox  i-co-phld'1-a  (-Y-kA-fTd'Y-d), 
n.  pi.  [NL.  :  toxico-- 1-  Ophbha.) 
Venomous  serpents.  Rare. 


tox'i-cum  (tfik'sT-kdm), n  Also 

tox'i  con  (-kdn).  [L.  toxicum, 
(ir.  to  'ixbi'.]  Poison.  Obs. 
tox-if'er  a  ( tfik-sif'Pr-d),  n.  j>l. 
[NL.;  Gr.  rn^oy  how  -f  L .  ferre 
to  beur.]  Syn.  of  Toxoglossa. 
tox  if'er  oua  (-its),  a.  [See 
tox  ic  ;  -FK  nous.]  P  h  y  s  i  o  I. 
Producing  or  conveying  poison, 
tox  i-hae'mi-a.  tox'i  he'mi-a 
( trtk's  -lie'inY-A), n.  Toxaemia, 
tox'on  (tdk'sOn),  n.  [NL.,  fr. 
(Jr.  t<  £ov  bow.l  Zobl.  A  sponge 
spicule  curved  like  a  bent  how. 
tox'o-no'sis  (thk'so-nd'sYs).  m. 
[  NL.yfr.  G-  toxonose.  Cf.  toxin; 
noso-.]  Med.  An  affection  due 
to  a  poi«on  in  the  blood, 
tox'o  phil  (tflk'sf.-fYl),  a.  [(arm 
-f  -phil.\  Physiol.  Chem.  Hav¬ 
ing  affinity  for  toxins;  — said 
of  certain  haptophorous groups. 
See  side-chain  theory. 
tox-oph'i-lite  (tOk-sbf'Y-lTt),  a. 
Toxophilitic. 

tox'o-phore  (tfik'so-ffir ;  aid), 
tox'o-phor'ic  (-fbr'Yk),  a.,  tox- 
oph'o-rous  (tfik-sbf'fi-rus),  a. 


[(o.rin  +  - phorous .]  Physiol. 

Chem.  See  side-chain  theory 
tox/o-phy-lax'in(t5k/sA-fY-lilk'- 
sYn),  n.  [See  toxic?  imiylax- 
I.N.]  See  I’ll  Y  la  x  IN. 
tox-o'aia  (tOk-sS'sYs),  n.  [NL. 
See  toxic;  -osis.]  Toxonosis. 
tox'o-ao'zin  ( tbk' so-so' zYn),  n. 
|  See  toxic:  sozin.1  See  sozi.n. 
Tox-oa'to-ma  ( tbk-sbs'td-md),//. 
rNL.;  Gr.  r o£ov  how  -f  -s(o/»a.] 
Zoril.  A  genus  of  American  song 
birds  closely  allied  to  the  mock¬ 
ing  birds,  containing  most  of  the 
th  rashers. 

toxt,  a.  Intoxicated.  Obs. 
Tox'y-lon  (tr>k'sY-15n),  w.  [NL., 
perh.  short  for  Toxoxy/on,  fr. 
Gr.  Totjoy  bow  -f  £vAo v  wood.] 
Pot.  A  genus  of  moraceous  trees 
including  only  the  Osage 
orange. 

toyd.  Toyed.  Ref.  Sp. 
to-year'  (tiZ-yer'),  ad  v.  [  to, 
prep  +  year.}  This  year.  Obs. 
nr  Dial.  Eng. 

to-yede.  Obs.  pret.  of  to-oo. 
toyein.  toyeinea,  prep.  [AS. 


togeagn,  toyegnes  Cf.  To,prej>.: 

again,  against.]  Against  :  to¬ 
ward  ;  also,  contrary  to.  Obs. 
toy'er  (toi'ffr),  n.  One  who 
toys.  [sportive.  Ohs.  I 

toy'fnl.a.  Full  of  trifling  play  :l 
to-yield,  v.  t.  To  yield  ;  give 
up.  Obs 

toy'ing  1  y,  ndv.  of  toying ,  p.  pr. 

toyl.  d*  toil, TOOL. 

toym,  toyme.  *f*  toom. 

toy  mutch.  =  toy,  5  Scot. 
toy'Bome.  a.  Playful.  Obs. 
toy  spaniel-  See  spaniel,  1. 
toy 'wort  (toi 'w  Art'),  n.  The 
I  shepherd’B-purse.  Dial.  Eng. 
toze  itbz).  Dial.  Eng.  of  tose. 
toz'ee  ( tfiz'$),  n.  Curling.  The 
tee.  Scot.  [tipsy.  I 

toz'ie  (t5z'Y).  Var.  of  tosy,| 
tp.  Abbr.  Township, 
t-  p..  or  t  -p-  Abbr.  Title-page. 
|  t.  p  m.  Abbr.  Title-page  muti- 
!  lated.  ling. I 

t.  p.  w.  Abbr.  Title-page  want-| 
tr.  Abbr.  Trace  ;  transactions  ; 
I  translated  ;  translation  ;  trans- 
I  lntor  :  transpose  ;  treasurer; 
I  Music,  trills;  trustee;  [cap.] 


Chem  (without  period,  Tr),  ter- 

hium. 

TR.  Abbr.  Trust  receipts ;  — 
used  on  the  tape  of  stock  tickers. 
T-  R.  Abbr.  Tempore  regia;  tes¬ 
te  Kege;  tons  registered  {Ship¬ 
ping). 

tra.  d*  tray. 

trab'al  (tr&b'tfl  ;  trii'bdl),  a.  a 
Of  a  beam  ;  large,  like  a  beam. 
Obs.  b  Arwt.  Of  or  pert,  to  the 
trabs  cerebri  :  callosal, 
tra  be  a'tse  (tra'bP-a'te),  n  pi. 
I  L.l  See  coMfFDiA  togata. 
tra 'be  ate  ( tra'bt-Ht),  a.  Tra- 
beated . 

tra-bcc'u-lated  (trd-b5k'A- 
lat'Pd),  a.  Trabeculate, 
tra-hec  u-la'tion  (-la'shnn),  n. 
The  formation  of  trabecula'  in 
the  lumen  or  on  the  walls  of  an 
organ,  as  of  the  bladder, 
trab'e-cule  (tr&b'£-kOl),  n.  A 
trabecula.  Rare. 
trab'i-cle,  n.  [Cf.  L.  trahicvla, 
dim.  of  trabs,  trabes,  a  beam.] 
A  little  beam.  Obs. 
traboccant,  a.  [It .  traboccante, 
p.  pr.,  tipping,  spilling.]  Over¬ 


balanced.  Obs. 

trabs  ce're  bri  (tr&bz  sPr'P- 
>rT).  [L.,lit.,  beam  of  the  brain.] 
Anat.  The  corpus  callosum, 
tra'bu  (trii'boo).  Var.  of  trubu. 

,  tra  bu'eo  (trii-hob'k5),  n.;  pi. 
•<  os  (-koz;  S/‘.  -k5s).  [Sp.]  a  A 
blunderbuss  b  A  kina  of  cigar. 
||  tra  caa  ae  rie'  (trA'kas're'), 
n.  IF.]  a  Annoyance;  vexa¬ 
tion  ;  bother,  b  Quarrel  ;  broil, 
trace,  v.  t.  To  fasten  by  traces, 
as  a  horse  ;  to  hitch  up. 
trace,  r.  t.  To  plait ;  to  thread, 
as  beads;  specif.,  Onion  Grow¬ 
ing. \o  fasten  ( bulbs) in  bunches 
by  tying  their  necks  with  straw, 
trace'a-bl.  Traceable.  Ref.  Sp. 
trace'a-ble  (trns'd-b’l ),  a.  Sre 
-abi.e.— trace  a-bil'i-ty (-o-bYl'- 
Y-tT),  trac  e'a  b  le-nea  a. 
trace'a-bly.  adr. 
trace  horae.  Either  of  the  two 
outside  horses  when  more  than 
two  are  driven  abreast. 
trace'lea8,  a.  Bearing  or  show¬ 
ing  no  trace.— trace'leaa  ly.ar/r. 
trae'er-ied  (tras'?r-Yd ),  a.  Dec¬ 
orated  with,  or  having,  tracery. 


food,  foot ;  out,  oil;  chair  ;  go  ;  sing,  iijU  ;  then,  thin;  nature,  verdure  (250) ;  K  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144) ;  boN ;  yet ;  7,h  =  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Goiwt. 

Full  explanations  of  Abbreviations,  glens,  etc.,  immediately  precede  the  Vocabulary. 


TRACHEAECTASY 
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TRACTARIANISM 


2.  Zool.  One  of  the  air-conveying  tubules  forming  the 
respiratory  system  of  most  insects,  myr¬ 
iapods,  many  arachnids,  and  the  Pro- 
tracheata.  In  the  true  insects  they  form 
typically  a  system  of  ramifying  and 
anastomosing  tubules,  enlarged  at  cer¬ 
tain  points  into  air  sacs  and  penetrating 
to  nearly  all  parts  of  the  body.  Their 
external  orifices,  placed  along  the  sides  Portion  of  Trachea 
of  the  body  in  the  true  insects,  are  called  of  an  Insect,  c 
spiracles  or  stigmata,  and  are  often  pro-  Tsenidiuin,  or  sni- 
vided  with  valves.  The  tracheae  have  a  Stiffening  Fi- 
chitinous  lining,  which  is  stiffened  by  her,  partly  u  n- 
a  spiral  fiber  or  nberlike  thickening.  wound. 

3.  Bot.  One  of  the  cells  or  elements  of  tracheal  tissue  in 
which  the  end  walls  are  completely  absorbed,  so  that  they 
form  a  continuous  duct  or  vessel. 

tra'che-al  (tra'ke-«l),a.  [Cf.  F.  tracheal.']  1.  Anal.  <t*  Zo'ol. 
Of  or  pert,  to  the  trachea  or  tracheae  ;  like  a  trachea. 

2.  Bot  Characterized  bv  or  having  tracheae  and  tracheids. 
tracheal  commissure,  Zo'ol .,  in  insects,  one  of  the  large  trans¬ 
verse  tubes  that  unite  the  tracheal  systems  of  the  oppo¬ 
site  sides  of  the  body.  — t.  gills.  Zool.,  external  filaments 
connected  with  the  tracheae  of  the  inside  of  the  body, 
which  form  part  of  the  respiratory  system  of  some  aquat¬ 
ic  insect  larvae  and  occasionally  persist  in  the  adult.  —  t. 
lung,  Zo'ol.,  in  many  snakes,  an  extension  of  the  left  lung 
(or  sometimes  a  separate  organ)  lying  alongside  of,  and 
usually  in  more  or  less  free  communication  with,  the  tra¬ 
chea.  —  t.  sac,  Zo'ol.,  an  air  sac  of  the  tracheal  system  of 
an  insect.  —  t.  tissue,  Bot.,  vascular  tissue  composed  of 
lignified  cells  which  have  lost  their  protoplasmic  contents, 
and  are  placed  end  to  end.  the  connecting  walls  being  more 
or  less  absorbed  so  that  they  form  vessels.  The  latter  are 
known  as  spiral,  annular,  scalariform.  reticulated,  or  pit¬ 
ted  vessels,  according  to  the  mode  of  lignification.  Tra¬ 
cheal  tissue  may  be  developed  as  trachea}  or  tracheids,  or 
both.  In  connection  with  wood  parenchyma  and  wood 
fibers  it  constitutes  xylem.  —  t.  tube,  Zo'ol.,  in  insects,  a 
trachea  or  any  branch  of  one.— t. tympanum.  See  trachea,  1. 
tra  che  al'gi-a  (-Sl'jT-d),  n.  [NL.  bee  trachea  ;  -ALGLA.] 
Med.  Pain  in  the  trachea. 

tra'che-ate  (tra'ke-at),  a.  Zo'ol.  Having  tracheae  as  breath¬ 
ing  organs.  See  trachea,  2.  —  n.  A  tracheate  arthropod, 
tra'che-id  (-1  d),  n.  Bot.  One  of  the  cells  or  elements  of  tra¬ 
cheal  tissue  in  which  the  end  walls  are  not  absorbed.  Tra¬ 
cheids  are  strongly  lignified,  and  commonly  have  bordered 
pits.  They  are  very  characteristic  of  the  wood  of  conifer¬ 
ous  trees  and  serve,  like  tracheae,  for  water  conduction.  — 
tra-che'i-dal  (tra-ke'T-dftl),  a. 
tra'che-i'tis  (tra'ke-i'tts),  7i.  [NL.  See  trachea  ;  -ms.] 
Med.  Inflammation  of  the  trachea,  or  windpipe. 
traclPe-lis'mus  (trUk'e-lTz'mfis ;  -ITs'nms),  n.  [NL.,  fr. 
Or.  Tpaxr)\L<rfi6s  a  seizing  by  the  throat.]  Med.  Spasmodic 
contraction  of  the  muscles  of  the  neck, 
tra'che-lo-  (tra'ke-lo- ;  trSk'e- ;  trd-ke'-),  trachel-.  Com¬ 
bining  form  from  Greek  TpaxTjAos,  neck. 
tra'che  lo-pex'i- a  (-pSk'swi),  n.  [NL. ;  trachelo-  -f-  -pexia.~\ 
Burg.  Fixation  of  the  neck  of  the  uterus  to  an  adjacent 
part. 

tra'che-lor'rha-phy  (tra'ke-lBr'd-fT  ;  tr5k'e-15r'd-fT),  n. 
[ trachel o -  -rhaphy.]  Surg.  The  operation  of  sewing  up 

a  laceration  of  the  neck  of  the  uterus, 
tra'che-lot'o  my  (-15t'o-raT),  n.  [ trachelo- -tomy.]  Surg. 

Incision  of  the  neck  of  the  uterus. 
tra'che-0-  (tra'ke-o-;  trd-ke'o-),  tra'che-  (tra'ke-).  Com¬ 
bining  form  used  to  indicate  connection  with ,  or  relation  to, 
the  trachea. 

tra'che-O-brOR'chi-al  (-br5i]'kT-81),  a.  Zo'ol.  Pertaining 
to,  or  composed  of,  both  the  trachea  and  the  bronchial 
tubes ;  —  said  esp.  of  the  syrinx  of  certain  birds. 
tra'che-OS'CO  py  (tra'ke-Ss'ko-pi  ;  tru-ke'o-sko'pT  ;  277), 
n.  [ tracheo -  -f-  -scopy.]  Med.  Examination  of  the  inte¬ 
rior  of  the  trachea  by  means  of  a  mirror.  —  tra  che-O- 
scop'ic  (-skbp'Tk),  a.  —  trache-OS'CO-pist  (tra'ke-Bs'- 
ko-pTst ;  -6-sko'pTst),  n. 

trache-o-ste-no'sis  (tra'ke-6-ste-no'sTs  ;  trd-ke'o-),  n. 

[NL. ;  tracheo-  -f-  stenosis.']  Med.  Stricture  of  the  trachea. 
tra'che-Ot'O-my  (tra'ke-St'o-mi),  n.  [tracheo- -f- -tomy :  cf. 
F .  tracheotomie.]  Surg.  The  operation  of  making  an  open¬ 
ing  into  the  trachea.  —  tra'che-Ot'O  mist  (  mist),  n. 
tra-cho'ma  (trd-ko'md),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  rpa-xiypa  rough¬ 
ness,  fr.  Tpo-xvs  rough.]  Med.  Granular  conjunctivitis 
due  to  a  specific  micrococcus.  — tra-chom'a-tOUS  (-kSm'- 
d-tws ;  -ko'md-t&s),  a. 

trachy-.  Combining  form  from  Greek  rpavv?,  rough. 
tra' chy-an'des-ito  (tra'kT-Sn'de-zit;  trSk'i-),  n.  Petrog. 
A  lava  intermediate  in  composition  between  trachyte  and 
andesite.  See  latite. 


One  of  the  Trachy  li¬ 
me  (  Trachyncma  digi¬ 
tate). 


Tra'chy-car'pus  (tra'kT-kar'pSs ;  trSk'T-),  n.  [NL. ;  tra¬ 
chy-  -f-  Gr.  Ko-pTro,  fruit.]  Bot.  A  small  genus  of  low  East 
Asiatic  fan  palms  having  leaf  sheaths  with  a  dense  fibrous 
network  which  is  made  into  ropes,  network,  etc.  T.  excel- 
sa,  the  hemp  palm,  and  T.  fortunei,  are  often  cultivated, 
tra  chy-dol'er  ft©  (-dol'er-It),  n.  [G.  trachydolerit.  See 
trachyte;  dolerite.]  Petrog.  Any  of  a  group  of  effusive 
rocks  intermediate  between  trachytes  and  basalts. 
Trachy-li'n©  (tra'kT-li'ne  ;  trSk'T-),  n.  pi.  [NL.]  Zool. 
An  order  of  Hydrozoa  characterized 
by  the  presence  of  tentaculocysts 
containing  lithites  on  or  near  the  mar¬ 
gin  of  the  umbrella  and  by  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  a  hydroid  form.  —  trach'y- 
line  (trSk'T-lin  ;  -lTn  ;  183),  a. 

Tra  chyp'ter  us  (tra-kip'ter-ws),  n. 

[NL.;  trachy-  -j-  Gr.  nrepov  wing, 
fin.]  Zo'ol.  The  genus  consisting  of 
the  dealfishe6.  It  usually  constitutes 
a  family,  Tra'chyp-ter'i  dae  (tra'-  ^ 
kip-tSr'T-de  ;  trSk'Tp-). —  tra-chyp'-  * 
ter-Oid  (tra-kTp'ter-oid),  a.  &  n. 
tra'chy  te  (tra'kit ;  trSk'it),  n.  [Gr. 
rpa^uv  rough,  rugged :  cf.  F.  tra¬ 
chyte.]  Petrog.  A  volcanic  rock, 
usually  light  in  color,  consisting  of  alkalic  feldspar,  gener¬ 
ally  with  more  or  less  biotite,  ampliibole,  or  pyroxene, 
and  commonly  exhibiting  a  porphyritic  fabric  ;  —  so  called 
from  the  roughness  of  the  fractured  surface.  Trachyte  is 
the  effusive  form  of  syenite  and  formerly  included  rhyolite 
and  andesite  (in  part).  —  tra-chyt'ic  (tra-kit'Tk),  a. 
trach'y-toid  (trak'T-toid),  a.  [trachyte  -f-  -oid.]  Petrog. 

Resembling  trachyte  ;  as,  trachytoid  structure, 
trac'ing  (tras'tng),  n.  1.  Act  of  one  that  traces. 

2.  That  which  is  traced,  or  marked  out ;  specif.,  a  copy  of 
the  lines  of  a  pattern  made  by  marking  on  a  transparent 
substance  superimposed  or  by  use  of  transfer  paper. 

3.  A  regular  path  or  track  ;  a  course, 
track  (trSk),  n.  [OF.  trac  track  of  horses,  mule9,  trace  of 

animals ;  orig.  uncert. ;  cf.  D.  trek  a  drawing,  trekken  to 
draw,  travel,  inarch.  Cf.  track  to  tow.]  1.  A  mark  left 
by  something  that  has  passed  ;  as,  the  track,  or  wake,  of  a 
ship  ;  the  track  of  a  meteor  ;  the  track  of  a  sled  or  a  wheel. 

2.  Specif.,  a  mark  or  impression  left  by  the  foot,  either  of 
man  or  of  beast ;  a  trace  ;  vestige  ;  footprint. 

3.  Zool.  The  lower  surface  of  the  foot,  esp.  of  birds;  pelma. 

4.  Course  ;  path  in  which  anything  moves  or  has  moved  ; 
as,  the  track  of  a  comet ;  specif.  :  a  A  road  ;  path,  b  A 
path  or  course  laid  out  for  racing,  exercise,  etc. ;  as,  a  cin¬ 
der  track  ;  a  half-mile  track,  c  A  metal  way  for  wheeled 
vehicles  ;  specif.,  one  or  more  pairs  of  parallel  lines  of  rails 
with  the  fastenings,  ties,  etc.  (sometimes  also  with  the 
ballast),  for  a  railroad,  railway,  or  tramway, 
in  one's  tracks,  in  one’s  course  or  progress;  hence,  just 
where  one  is  ;  on  the  spot ;  as,  to  shoot  a  thief  in  his  tracks. 
—  off  the  track,  a  Away  from  the  trail :  hence,  at  fault  in 
the  search  for  or  pursuit  of  something,  b  Derailed;  hence, 
Slang,  away  or  aside  from  the  subject. —  on  t.,  Com.,  in 
course  of  transportation  in  cars.  —  on  the  t.  of,  in  pursuit, 
and  having  a  trace,  of. 

track,  v.  t. ;  tracked  (tr2kt)  ;  tracking.  [Cf.  F.  traquer 
to  beat  (a  wood).  See  track,  ?e]  1.  To  follow  the  tracks 
or  traces  of ;  to  pursue  by  following  marks  made  by  what 
is  folio wred  ;  to  trace  ;  trail ;  as,  to  track  a  deer. 

2.  To  ascertain  and  follow  up  through  vestiges,  or  remains; 
to  search  out ;  as,  to  track  the  course  of  an  ancient  wall. 

3.  To  pass  over  ;  to  traverse  ;  as,  to  track  a  desert. 

4.  To  make  tracks  upon,  as  with  muddy  shoes;  as,  to 
track  a  floor  ;  also,  to  make  tracks  with  ;  as,  to  track  mud. 

track,  v.  i.  Of  a  vehicle  :  a  To  span  in  width  between  a 
pair  of  wheels  or  runners  ;  as,  this  car  tracks  36  inches,  b 
(1)  To  have  the  wheels  or  runners  correspond  to  the  tracks 
of  other  wheels  or  runners.  (2)  To  follow  or  fit  a  track, 
track'age  (-aj),  n.  Railroads,  a  Lines  of  track,  collec¬ 
tively.  b  A  right  to  use  the  tracks  of  another  road, 
track'er  (-er),  n.  1.  One  who  tows  a  vessel  from  the  shore. 
2.  Music.  In  the  organ,  a  thin  6trip  of  wood  connecting 
(in  part)  a  key  and  a  pallet,  to  communicate  a  pulling  mo¬ 
tion.  See  organ,  I/lust. 

track'Iay  er  (-la'er),  n.  Railroads.  Any  workman  en¬ 
gaged  in  work  involved  in  putting  the  track  in  place. 
U.  S.  tfc  Canada.  —  track  lay' lug,  n. 
trackless,  a.  Having  no  track  ;  untrodden  ;  as,  a  trackless 
desert ;  also,  making  or  leaving  no  track  ;  as,  trackless 
footsteps. — track'less-ly,  adv.  —  track'less-ness,  n. 


track'man  (trSk'man),  n. ;  pi.  -men  (-men).  Railroads . 
One  employed  on  work  on  the  track;  specif.,  a  trackwalker, 
track'walker  (tr£k'w6k'er),  n.  Railroads.  A  person  em¬ 
ployed  to  walk  over  and  inspect  a  section  of  tracks. 
trsck'way/  (-wa'),  n.  Any  of  two  or  more  narrow  paths, 
of  steel,  smooth  stone,  or  the  like,  laid  in  a  public  roadway 
otherwise  formed  of  an  inferior  pavement,  as  cobblestones, 
to  provide  an  easy  way  for  wheels. 

tract  (trSkt),  n.  [Abbr.  fr.  tractate.]  1.  A  written  dis¬ 
course  or  dissertation,  generally  of  short  extent,  esp.  one 
on  practical  religion  ;  as,  “  Tracts  for  the  Times.” 

2.  Peel.  In  the  liturgies  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church, 
an  anthem  consisting  of  verses  of  Scripture,  sung  at  Mass 
instead  of  the  Alleluia  after  the  gradual,  from  Septuages- 
ima  Sunday  till  the  Saturday  before  Easter  ;  —  so  called 
because  sung  tractim,  or  without  a  break,  by  one  voice. 
Syn.  —  Essay,  treatise,  dissertation,  pamphlet,  brochure. 
Tract  No.  90,  Tract®  for  the  Times.  See  Tractarianism. 
tract,  n.  [L.  tractus  a  drawing,  train,  track,  course,  tract 
of  land,  fr.  trahere,  tractum,  to  draw.  See  trace,  v. ;  cf. 
trait.]  1.  Continued  or  protracted  duration;  lapse  (of 
time)  ;  extent.  41  Long  tract  of  time.”  Ralph  Robinson. 

2.  Continuity  or  extension  of  anything;  lienee,  course  of 
action  ;  as,  the  tract  of  speech  ;  the  tract  of  a  drama.  Obs. 

3.  An  expanse  ;  an  area,  large  or  small ;  specif.,  a  region, 
or  stretch  not  definitely  bounded  ;  as,  a  wooded  tract ;  an 
unexplored  tract  of  sea.  “  The  deep  tract  of  hell.”  Milton. 

4.  Anal.  &  Zool .  A  system  of  parts  or  organs  serving  some 
special  purpose  ;  as,  the  alimentary  or  digestive  tract ;  the 
respiratory  tract :  also,  any  of  certain  parts  of  the  nervous 
system,  esp.  the  bundles  of  fibers  composing  the  columns 
(see  column,.1)  c)  of  the  spinal  cord  ;  as,  the  olfactory  tract 
(see  olfactory  lode)  ;  the  optic  tracts  (see  optic  nerve). 

5.  A  pteryla. 

6.  Obs.  a  Trait;  feature;  lineament.  Bacon,  b  Attrac¬ 
tive  feature  or  influence  ;  attraction. 

7.  Delay.  Obs. 

Syn.  —  Region,  district,  quarter. 

tract  ( or  column)  of  Bur'dach  (boor'daK).  A nat.  See  column, 
.r)  c.  —  t.  (or  column)  of  Goll  (g61).  Anal.  See  column,  <*>  C-  — 
t.  of  Gowers.  Anal.  =  Gowers’s  tract.  —  t.  of  Lls-sau'er  (II- 
sou'er).  Anat.  = column  of  Lissauer.  See  column,  5  c. 
trac  ta-bil'i-ty  (trSk'td-bil'I-tT),  n.  [L.  tr ac tab i litas.] 
Quality  or  6tate  of  being  tractable  or  docile, 
trac'ta-ble  (trXk'td-b’l),  a.  [L.  traciabilis,  fr.  traciare  to 
draw  violently,  to  handle,  treat.  See  treat,  v.  t.  ;  cf. 
treatable.]  1.  Obs.  a  Capable  of  being  touched  or  han¬ 
dled.  b  Practicable  ;  feasible  ;  as,  tractable  measures. 

2.  Capable  of  being  easily  handled  ;  specif.  :  a  Readily 
wrought ;  as,  gold  i6  tractable,  b  Capable  of  being  easily 
led,  taught,  managed,  or  controlled  ;  docile  ;  governable  ; 
pliant;  as,  tractable  children  ;  a  tradable  learner. 

Thou  shalt  find  me  tractable  to  any  honest  reason.  Shak. 
Syn.  —  See  ductile. 

—  trac'ta  ble-ness,  n.  —  trac'ta  bly,  adv. 

Trac-ta'ri-an  (trtlk-ta'rT-an  ;  115),  n.  A  promoter  or  sup¬ 
porter  of  Tractarianism  ;  esp.,  one  of  the  writers  of  the 
44  Tracts  for  the  Times.” 

Trac-ta'ri-an,  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Tractarians  or 
their  principles. 

Trac-ta'ri-an-Ism  (-Tz’m),  n.  Eccl.  Hist.  A  system  of  prin¬ 
ciples  set  forth  in  a  series  of  90  pamphlets  issued  at  Oxford 
between  1833  and  1841  and  called  44  Tracts  for  the  Times.” 
The  publication  of  the  tracts  was  a  stage  in  a  great  move¬ 
ment  in  the  Church  of  England,  known  as  the  Oxford 
movement,  the  actual  beginning  of  which  is  usually  dated 
from  a  famous  sermon  on  national  juiostasy  preached  by 
John  Keblein  St.  Mary’s,  Oxford,  in  July,18o3.  The  move¬ 
ment  was  an  uprising  against  the  Erastianism  and  lib¬ 
eralism  of  that  day  and  in  behalf  of  that  conservative, 

Eatristic,  sacramental  form  of  piety  and  theology,  of  which 
<aud,  Andre wes,  and  Cosin,  of  the  17th  century,  were  the 
chief  exponents.  The  tracts  were  put  forth  to  instruct  the 
clergv  and  laity  esp.  in  the  doctrine  of  apostolical  succession, 
whicnwiiH  asserted  to  be  essential  to  the  existcnceof  a  true  church 
and  by  virtue  of  the  possession  of  which  the  Church  of  Englnod 
was  maintained  to  he  a  branch  of  the  Church  Catholic,  a  visible 
and  external  organization  founded  by  Christ  and  the  apostles  ; 
and  in  the  doctrine  of  the  efficacy  of*  the  sacraments  ns  sources 
of  divine  grace,  the  Eucharist  as  administered  by  and  through 
the  Church  being  the  means  of  salvation,  and  regeneration  being 
inseparably  connected  with  baptism.  The  disapproval  aroused 
by  Tract  No.  90,  written  by  Newman,  in  which  an  attempt  was 
made  to  show  that  the  Thirty-nine  Articles  admit  of  a  “  Catho¬ 
lic  ”  interpretation  and  are  designed  in  some  cases  to  oppose 
dogmas  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  but  more  often  abuses 
connected  with  them,  but  not  taken  up  into  the  Roman  svwtem, 
caused  the  discontinuance  of  the  series.  The  movemenf,  howr- 
cver,  went  on,  profoundly  affecting  the  Church  of  England  and 
extending  far  beyond  its  bounds,  nor  was  it  stopped  by  the  seces¬ 
sion  of  Ward,  Newman,  and  others  to  the  Church  of  Rome.  With 


tra/che-a-ec/'t&-8y(  triCkf-d-Pk'- 
ta-sl),  n.  [See  ECTasis.]  Med. 
Dilatation  of  the  trachea, 
tra'che-a'lis  (t  r  iCk  P-il'l  Y  s),  w. 
[Nb.l  Anat.  tf  Zool.  A  tracneal 
muscle.  In  man  it  consists  of 
the  fibers  extending  transverse¬ 
ly  between  the  ends  of  the  carti¬ 
lages  and  the  intervals  between 
them  at  the  back  of  the  trachea, 
tra'che  an  (tra'kP-dn),  a.  Zool. 
Having  trachea;  ;  tracheal. 

Tra  che-a'ri-a  (-a'rY-d  ;  11.5),  n. 
pi.  fNL.]  Zo'ol.  A  division  of 
Arachnida  including  those  that 
have  no  book  lungs.  It  includes 
the  mites,  ticks,  false  scorpions, 
and  harvestmen.  —  tra'che  a'- 
rl-an  (-<In),  a.  «r  a. 
tra'che  a-rv  (t  r  a'k  P-ft-r  Y).  a. 
Tracheal  ;  breathing  by  means 
of  trachea;.—  /}.  One  of’the  Tra- 
chearia.  —  tracheary  tissue. 
Bot.,  tracheal  tissue. 
Tra'che-a'taC-a'tdO.n./)/.  [NL.l 
Zobl.  An  extensive  division  or 
arthropods  having,  usually,  tra¬ 
chea;;  —  nearly  equiv.  to  Ihsecta 
in  its  broadest' sense, 
trach'e  late  (tr&k'P-lftt),  a.  [Gr. 
Tpa\i7<Vo9  neck.]  Having  the 
look  of  a  neck,  as  the  narrowed 
prosternum  of  some  insects, 
tra'che-lec'to-mo-pex'i-a  (triT- 
k?-lPk/tO-m6-pPk'sY-d  ;  trftk'P-), 
n.  [NL.  ;  trachelo-  4-  Gr.  eKTOja»j 
excision  +  -pexia.~\  Surg.  Fix¬ 
ation  and  excision  of  the  neck 
of  the  uterus. 

Tra  chel'i-a  (trd-kPl'Y-d),  n.  pi. 
[NL.,  fr.  Gr  rpax^Ao?  neck.] 
Zool.  A  tribe  of  beetles  w'hich 


have  the  head  narrowed  poste¬ 
riorly  to  form  a  pedicel,  as  the 
oil  beetles  and  blister  beetles. 
—  tra-chel'i-ate(-ftt),  a. 
Tra-chel'i-da  (-da),  Tra-chel'i- 
des  (-dez),  n.  pi.  [NL.]  Zo'ol. 
=  Trachelia.  —  tra-chel'i-dan 
(-ddn),  a.  tf  n. 

tra  che-li'tis  (t  r  a'k  ®-l  T't  Y  s  ; 
trilk'P-),  7i.  [NL.;  trachelo-  -p 
-itis.]  Med.  Inflammation  of  the 
cervix  of  the  uterus, 
tra-che'li-um  (trd-ke'lY-um), »?. 
[NL.,  fr.  Gr.  Tpa\T) Ao?  neck.] 
Arch.  The  part  of  the  necking 
above  the  hypotrachelium.  II. 
tra'  che  lo-cla-vic  'u-lar.n .  A  nat. 
Pert,  to  the  neck  and  clavicle, 
tra  che-lo-dyn'i-a  (tra'kP-18- 
dYn'I-d  ;  t  r  a  k'P-d  I'n  Y-a),  n. 
[NL.  See  trachelo-;  -odynia.] 
Med.  Pain  in  the  neck, 
tra  che  lo-mas'toid,  a.  Anat. 
Designating  a  small  muscle  con¬ 
necting  the  mastoid  process  with 
the  transverse  processes  of  the 
five  or  six  upper  dorsal  and  the 
articular  processes  of  the  three 
or  four  lower  cervical  vertebra;, 
tra  che-lo-oc-cip'i-tal,  a.  Anat. 
Pert,  to  the  neck  and  occiput. 
tra'che-lo-pex/y(tra'k?-16-p6k/- 
sY  ;  trak'e-).  n.  Trachelopexia. 
tra'che-lo-plas'ty  (-plas'tY),  n. 
\trachelo-  -plasty.]  Surg. 
Plastic  operation  on  the  neck  of 
the  uterus. 

tra'che-lo-Bcap'u-lar,  a.  Anat. 
Pert,  to  the  neck  and  shoulder, 
trarchen'chy-ma  (t  r  d-k  5  ij'k  Y- 
md),  n.  [NL.  ;  trachpa  +  -en- 
chyma .]  Bot.  Tracheal  tissue.  R. 


tra  che-o-tran'chi-a  (tra'kf-A- 
brftn'kt-d  ;  trd-ke'o-),  ??. ;  L.pl. 
-cm.E(-e).  [NL.  See  trachea  ; 
-bkanchia.J  A  tracheal  gill, 
tra  che-o-bron-chl'tl8  (-b  r  rt  p- 
kl'tts), n.  INL.)  Inflammation 
of  the  trachea  and  bronchi, 
tra'che-o-cele'  ( t  r  a'k  £-&-s  e  1' ; 
trd-ke' o-sel),  n.  [tracheo- + 
-celr.)  Med.  a  Goiter,  b  Her¬ 
nial  protrusion  of  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  trachea, 
t  r  a'c  h  e-o-1  a  r  y  n-g  o  t'o-m  y 
(-lflr'Yp-gbt'6-mY),  ti.  [trachpo- 
-f  laryngo-  -f-  -tomy.]  Surg.  In¬ 
cision  in  the  trachea  and  larynx, 
tra'che-o-lin'gual,  a.  Anat. 
Pert,  to  the  neck  and  the  tongue. 
Tra  che-o-pho'nse  (tra'k?-G-f5'- 
ne  ;  trd-ke'O-),  n.  pi.  [NL.  ; 
tracheo-  4-Gr.  (friovij voice.]  Zo'ol 
Agroupof  clamatorinl  birdshav¬ 
ing  the  syrinx  thin-walled  and 
tracheal.' the  syringeal  muscles 
few,  and  the  semirings  few  and 
thin.  The  chief  families  are 
Dendrocolaptida;,  Formicarii- 
da?,  and  Conopophagida?.— tra'- 
che-o-phone'  Ctra'ke-O-fOn';  trd- 
che'fi-),  a.  tf  n. 

tra'che-o-pho'nine  (-nYn  ;  188), 
tra  che-oph'o-nous  (tra'k?-5f- 
b-nus),  a.  Tracheophone. 
tra'che-o-tome'  (tra'ktMMCm'  ; 
trd-k€'G-),  n.  [ tracheo -  4- -tome.] 
Surg.  A  surgical  instrument  for 
opening  the  trachea, 
tra'che-ot'o-mize  (tr2'kP-5t'6- 
mYz),  v.  t.  Surg.  To  perform 
tracheotomy  on. 

Tra-chin'i  daej'trd-kYn'Y-de),  w. 
pi.  [NL.,  fr.  Trachimts,  generic 


name,  for  LL.  trachina,  earlier 
trachura,  fr.  Gr.  Tpa\ovpo<;, 
Tpa\ovpo<;,  the  horse  mackerel, 
lit.,  rough-tail.]  Zool.  The 
family  of  fishes  constituted  by 
the  wee  vers.  The  type  genus  i's 
Tra-chi'nu8  (-kT'ntfs).  —  tra'- 
chi-noid  (tra'kY-noid;  trlik'i-), 
a.  tf  n.  [Med.  Tracheitis. I 
tra-chi'tis  (trd-kT'tYs),)?.  [NL.]| 
tra'chle  (trii'K’l),  r.  t.  Scot. 
a  To  drag  along  ;  draggle  ;  be¬ 
draggle.  b  To  drudge;  overwork; 
burden  ;  fatigue  ;  trouble, 
tra'chle,  v.  i.  To  walk  wearily ; 
to  drag  one’s  self  along.  Scot. 
tra'chle.  n.  Scot,  a  Prolonged 
exertion;  a  long  walk,  b  Drudg¬ 
ery;  toil;  trouble,  c  A  burden, 
trach'lie  (triiK'lY),  a.  Scot,  a 
Slovenly  ;  dirty  ;  bedraggled, 
b  Fatiguing,  c  Hindering. 
Tra'cho-don  (tra'k0-d5n;  trftk'- 
6-),  n.  [NL.,  prob.  fr.  Gr.  rpa- 
Xvs  rough  -f  o$ous,  oSomos, 
tooth.]  Pa  Icon.  A  genus  of 
large  ornithopod  dinosaurs  of 
the  Upper  Cretaceous  closely  re¬ 
sembling  Iguanodon,  buthaving 
a  broad  spatulate  snout.  Hadro- 
saurus  is  a  syn.  It  is  the  type 
of  a  fam  ily,  Tra'cho-don'ti  dae 
(-d  5  n't  Y-d  e).  —  tra'cho-dont 
(tra'kr.-dbnt  ;  tr&k'b-),  a.  tf  n. 
Tra  cho-me  du'sae  (  tra'kb-mP- 
dQ'se;  trttk'6-), n.pl.  [NL.l^oo/. 
=  TRACHYMEDUSvE.  I/J16.I 
Trach'o-ni'tls  (trak'o-nT'tYs).| 
tra^hour.  +  treachkr. 
tra  chy-car'pous  (tra'kY-kar'- 
pus:  trak'Y-),  a.  [trachy-  -f  -car¬ 
ports.]  Bot.  Rough-fruited.  R. 


tra  chy-glos' sate  (-glbs'at),  a. 
[trachy-  4-  Gr.  yXuxraa  tongue.] 
Zool.  a  Having  a  rough  tongue- 
b  Having  teetn  on  tne  radula, 
as  most  gastropods. 

Tra'chy  me-du'sae  (-m£-dfl'se)» 
n .  pi.  [NL. ;  trachy-  -f  medusa.) 
Zo'ol.  A  suborder  of  Trachylin® 
in  which  the  tentacles  arise  from 
the  edge  of  the  umbrella  and  the 
gonads  are  developed  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  radial  canals.  — 
tra  chy-me-du'san  (-s.Jn ),  a.  tf  n. 
tra  chy-pho'ni-a  (-fo'nY-d),  n. 

tNL.,  fr.  Gr.  rpa^vcfxovia.] 
toughness  of  the  voice.  —  tra- 
chyph'o-nous  (trd-kYf'fi-nt/sba. 
tra  chy-sper'mous  (trS'kY- 
spQr'mtZa;  tr&k'Y-),«.  [trachy- 4- 
-spcmious.]  Bot.  Rough-seeded. 

[  See  trace r  d.  I 
tracing  cloth,  tracing  paper.  | 
tracing  thread.  Lace  Making. 
A  heavy  thread  used  to  border 
the  pattern  ;  also,  a  cluster  of 
fine  threads  forming  a  border, 
tracing  wheel.  See  tracer, n., a. 
track,  n.  =  tract,  a  space  or 
period.  Obs.  or  Scot. 
track  (trdk),  n.  Scot.  [Cf.  D. 
trek  a  drawing,  trekken  to  draw, 
E.TRACKto  tow.]  a  Afeature.  b 
Anything  of  notable  oroddlook. 
c  A  teapot ;  —  also  track  pot. 
track,  v.  t.  [Prob.  fr.  D.  trek¬ 
ken  to  draw,  akin  to  MHG. 
trechen  ;  but  influenced  by  E. 
track,  n.,  a  path  (cf.  towpath). 
Cf.  trigger.]  a  To  draw  out;  to 
protract.  Obs.  b  To  draw  along; 
e*p..  to  tow,  as  a  vessel,  from  the 
shore,  c  To  draw,  or  infuse,  as 


tea  Shetland  tf  Orkney  J. 
track'a-ble.  a.  See -able. 
track'age  (trflk'itj),  n.  Act  of 
tracking,  or  towing;  towage, 
track'bar  row,  «.  A  wheel¬ 
barrow  with  a  grooved  wheel 
for  use  on  railroad  tracks, 
track'-boat',  n.  A  boat  towed 
from  the  shore. 

track  edge.  Millstones.  The 
steep  edge  of  a  furrow, 
track'er,  n.  One  that  tracks,  or 
traces  ;  a  trailer  ;  pursuer, 
track  harness.  Alight  single- 
breast  harness,  used  in  racing, 
track'h  ound'.n.  A  hound 
which  tracks,  esp.  by  scent, 
track  indicator.  Railroads.  A 
device  to  record  autographically 
irregularities  of  a  railroad  track, 
track'ing-scout'.  =  tbkck- 
schuyt. 

track  Instrument.  A  treadle  de¬ 
vice  on  a  railroad  track, depressed 
by  a  passing  train  to  operate  an 
alarm,  a»  near  a  crossing, 
track'man-ship,  n.  See -ship. 
track 'mas 'ter,  n.  Railroads. 
=  ROADMASTER,  1.  U.  S. 
track  pot.  A  teapot.  Scot. 
track  '-road',  n.  A  towpath. 
track'scout'  (trflk'skout'),  n. 
=  TRECKSCHUYT. 
track'sick  ,  a.  Not  responding 
to  the  driver;  — of  a  noree  in 
training.  Cant.  (side  a  track.  1 
track'side',  n.  Tne  space  be-| 
trackt.  Tracked.  Ref.  Sp. 
tract  ( Scot,  trakt),  n.  =  track, 
a  trace,  path,  etc.  Obs.  or  Scot. 
tract,  r.  t.  To  trace  out  :  track; 
also,  to  draw  out;  protract.  Obs, 
trac'ta-bl.  Tractable.  Ref.  Sp. 


ale,  senate,  eftre,  ftm,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofa ;  eve,  Svent,  8nd,  recent,  maker;  ice,  ill;  old,  6 bey,  orb,  Odd,  s8ft,  connect ;  use,  unite,  firn,  up,  circus,  menu ; 

0  Foreign  Word.  f  Obsolete  Variant  of.  4-  combined  with.  *  equals. 


TRACTATE 


2181 


TRADUCENT 


the  movement,  mainly  a  theological  one,  were  associated  the 
restoration  of  symbolism  and  ceremonial  known  as  ritualism  and 
a  revival  of  conventual  life. 

trac'tate  (trSk'tat),  n.  [L.  tractatus  a  touching,  handling, 
treatise.  See  tractable,  tract  a  treatise,  treaty.  1  A 
treatise  ;  tract ;  essay. 

trac'tile  (trSk'tTl ;  see  -ILE),  a.  [L.  trahere,  tractum ,  to 
draw.]  Capable  of  being  drawn  out  in  length;  ductile.  — 
trac-tll'i  ty  (trSk-tll'T-tl),  n. 

trac'tion  (-shttu),  n.  [L.  trahere ,  tractum ,  to  draw  :  cf.  F. 
traction .]  1.  Act  of  drawing,  or  state  of  being  drawn. 

2.  Specif.  :  a  Act  of  drawing  a  body  along  a  plane  or  gra¬ 
dient  by  motive  power,  as  a  carriage  by  horses,  a  boat 
by  a  tug,  etc.  ;  as,  steam  traction;  an  electric  traction  com¬ 
pany.  b  Physiol.  Contraction  ;  as,  the  traction  of  a  muscle. 

3.  Power  or  influence  which  attracts  ;  attraction. 

4.  The  adhesive  friction  of  a  body  on  a  surface  on  which  it 
moves,  as  of  a  wheel  on  a  rail,  a  rope  on  a  pulley,  or  the  like. 

trac'tlon-al  (-51),  a.  Of  or  relating  to  traction, 
traction  engine.  A  locomotive  for  drawing  vehicles  on 
highways  or  m  the  fields  ;  a  tractor. 

traction  wheel.  Mach,  a  A  locomotive  driving  wheel 
which  acts  ,by  frictional  adhesion  to  a  smooth  track,  b 
A  smooth-rimmed  friction  wheel  for  giving  motion  to  an 
endless  link  belt  or  the  like. 

Tract'ite  (trak'tit),  n.  A  Tractarian. 
tractive  (trSk'tlv),  a.  [Cf.  F.  tractif .]  Serving  to  draw; 
pulling  ;  attracting  ;  tractional  ;  as,  tractive  power. 

The  tractive  force  necessary  to  overcome  any  grade  equals  the 
load  multiplied  by  the  percentage  of  grade.  *  F.  P.  Spaulding. 
trao'tor  (trSk'tfr),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  L.  trahere ,  tractum ,  to 
draw.]  1.  That  which  draws,  or  is  used  for  drawing  ; 
specif.,  a  traction  engine. 

2 .pi.  Med.  See  tractoration. 
trac  tO  ra'tion  (trSk'tfc-ra'shfin),  n.  A  kind  of  metallo- 
therapy  first  used  about  1796  by  Dr.  Elisha  Perkins  ( 1741— 
99)  of  Norwich,  Conn., consisting  in  the  operation  of  draw¬ 
ing  over  an  affected  part  the  points  of  two  small  rods  (called 
tractors)  of  different  metals ;  Perkinism.  It  was  used  in 
local  inflammation  or  pains,  in  rheumatism,  etc. 
trac'trix  (trSk'triks),  n. ;  pi.  tractrices  (trSk-tri'sez). 
[NL.  See  tractor.]  Geom.  A 
curve  such  that  the  part  of  the 
tangent  between  the  point  of  tan- 
gency  and  a  given  straight  line  is 
constant; — so  called  because  it 
was  conceived  as  described  by  one 
end  of  a  tangent  line  of  fixed 
length  as  the  other  end  was  drawn 
along  the  given  line.  It  is  an  in¬ 
volute  of  the  catenary, 
trade  (trad),  n.  [Formerly,  a  path, 
fr.  or  akin  to  LG.  trade ,  akin  to  VC  Catenary”; 

ME.  trede  a  tread,  a  step,  also  ME.  trix  ;  J>  1  L 
trod  a  step,  fr.  AS.  trod  a  track,  and  to  E.  tread.  See 
tread,  n.  &  v.]  1.  Obs.  a  A  footstep  ;  track  ;  trail,  b 

A  course,  or  path  ;  a  way. 

2.  The  tread,  or  bearing  surface,  of  a  wheel.  Obs. 

3.  Obs.  Course,  as  of  action  or  life :  a  Conduct  ;  prac¬ 
tice.  b  Custom;  habit.  “Thy  sin’s  .  .  .  a  trade.”  Shak. 
C  (1)  Occupation,  employment,  or  activity.  (2)  A  course  of 
effort  or  labor. 

Long  was  my  travel,  long  my  trade  to  win  her.  Massinger. 

4.  Business  of  any  kind  ;  affair  ;  dealing.  Obs. 

Have  you  any  further  trade  with  us  ?  Shak. 

5.  Any  occupation  or  employment  pursued  as  a  calling  ; 
business  ;  —  now  chiefly  in  certain  connections  or  phrases, 
as  in  “carrying  trade”  the  business  of  transportation. 

6.  Hence,  usually,  specif.  :  a  The  business  which  a  person 
has  learned,  and  which  he  engages  in,  for  procuring  sub¬ 
sistence,  or  for  profit ;  occupation  ;  esp.,  mechanical  em¬ 
ployment  as  distinguished  from  the  liberal  arts,  the  learned 
professions,  and  agriculture  ;  as,  we  speak  of  the  trade  of 
a  smith,  of  a  carpenter,  or  mason,  but  not  now  of  the  trade 
of  a  farmer,  or  a  lawyer,  or  a  physician. 

Accursed  usury  was  all  his  trade.  Spenser. 

b  Act  or  business  of  exchanging  commodities  by  barter, 
or  by  buying  and  selling  for  money  ;  commerce;  traffic. 
Trade,  in  this  sense,  comprehends  every  species  of  ex¬ 
change  or  dealing,  either  in  the  produce  of  land,  in  manu¬ 
factures,  in  bills,  or  in  money ;  but  it  is  chiefly  used  to  de¬ 
note  the  barter  or  purchase  and  sale  of  goods,  wares,  and 
merchandise,  either  by  wholesale  or  retail. 

7.  A  company  of  men  engaged  in  the  same  occupation  ; 
thus,  booksellers  and  publishers  speak  of  the  customs  of 
the  trade ,  and  are  collectively  designated  as  the  trade. 

8.  a  A  bargain;  a  purchase  and  sale,  b  An  exchange;  a 
swap;  as,  a  trade  of  horses.  U.  S. 

9.  Instruments,  collectively,  of  any  occupation.  Obs . 

10.  Stuff  ;  material ;  also,  rubbish  ;  refuse.  Dial. 

11.  Medicine  ;  physic.  Dial.  Eng. 

12.  A  fuss;  difficulty  ;  trouble.  Scot,  &  Dial.  Eng. 

13.  pi.  The  trade  winds. 

Syn.  — Trade,  craft,  business,  profession.  Trade  ap¬ 
plies  to  any  of  the  mechanical  employments  or  handi¬ 
crafts,  except  those  connected  with  agriculture  (see  occu¬ 
pation)  ;  craft  is  often  interchangeable  with  trade ,  but 
denotes  esp.  a  trade  requiring  skilled  workmanship  ;  as,  a 
carpenter,  bricklayer,  blacksmith  (not  farmer,  gardener), 
by  trade ;  “  this  honest  shoemaker  —a  trade ,  by  the  bye. 
remarkable  for  the  production  of  philosophers  and  poets 
( Coleridge ) ;  “  To  make  a  man  a  good  weaver  and  a  good 
tailor  would  require  .  .  .  much  time  .  .  .  and,  after  all, 
he  would  be  but  a  poor  workman  at  either  craft  (Scott). 
Business,  as  here  compared,  applies  esp.  to  occupations  oi 
a  mercantile  or  commercial  nature  ;  profession  designates 
the  more  learned  callings  ;  as,  the  business  of  a  nierchant, 
a  manufacturer,  a  stockbroker;  the  profession  of  a  clergy¬ 
man,  a  lawyer,  a  physician,  a  sculptor,  a  civil  engineer,  a 
teacher ;  “  In  the  greater  part  of  mechanic  Wm,  success 
is  almost  certain  ;  but  very  uncertain  in  the  liberal  pro- 


trac-ta'tion  (trUk-ta'shun),  n. 
[L.  tractatio .]  Treatment  of  a 
subject ;  discussion.  Ohs. 
trac-ta'tor  (-t§r),  n.  fL.,  a  han¬ 
dler.)  a  One  who  writes  tracts, 
h  [cap.]  Specif.,  one  of  the 
writers  of  ‘‘Tracts  for  the 
Times.”  Pare.  [tractrix.I 
trac-ta'trtx  C-trYkH).  Var.  of| 
trac-tel'lum  (-tfq'um),  n.  [NL., 
fr.  L.  tractus ,  p.  p.  of  trahere  to 
draw;  it  being  a  pulling  organ.] 
Zool.  An  anterior  flagellum  of 
a  free-swimming  protozoan. — 
trac-tel'lnte  (-fit),  a. 
trac-ti'tious  (tr&k-tY«h/MS),  a. 
[See  tractate.]  Treating ; 


handling.  Bare.  . 

trac'ttve,  n.  A  treatise.  Ohs. 
tract'let.  n.  See  -let.  Rare. 
tract'o-ry  (trftk'tft-rY),  n.  [L. 
tractorius  of  drawing,  fr.  tra¬ 
here.  fraction,  to  draw.]  Geom. 
A  traetrix.  [»/.  [L. )  Tract.  I 
||  trac'tua  (trftk'tfis),  v.  sing.  3r  I 
trade.  +  tread,  n. ;  obs  or 
dial.  Eng.  pret.  of  tread 
trade  association.  An  associa¬ 
tion  of  tradesmen  for  the  pro¬ 
motion  of  their  mutual  interests, 
trade  balance.  —  balance  ok 

TRADE. 

trade  board  A  voluntary  per¬ 
manent  board  of  employers  and 


Sessions'*  (Adam  Smith) ;  “that  horrid  profession  which 
he  had  chosen  to  adopt  —  trade  she  called  it  ”  ( Thackeray). 
See  vocation,  office,  workman. 

trade  (trad),  v.  i.  ;  trad'ed  (trad'Sd  ;  -Td;  151) ;  trad'ing 
(trad'Tng).  1.  To  barter,  or  to  buy  and  sell ;  to  be  en¬ 
gaged  in  the  exchange,  purchase,  or  sale  of  goods,  wares, 
merchandise,  or  anything  else  ;  to  traffic  as  a  business. 

A  free  port,  where  nations  .  .  .  resorted  with  their  goods  and 
traded  Arbuthnot. 

2.  To  participate  in  a  sale  or  exchange. 

3.  To  have  dealings ;  to  be  concerned  or  associated  ;  — 
usually  followed  by  with. 

How  did  you  dare  to  trade  and  traffic  with  Macbeth  ?  Shak. 
to  trade  on,  to  take  an  advantage  by  means  of  ;  as,  to  trade 
on  another’s  friendship,  fears,  helplessness,  etc. 
trade,  v.  t.  1.  To  live  through  ;  to  pass,  as  one’s  life.  Obs. 

2.  To  resort  to  for  trade  ;  as,  to  trade  a  country.  Obs. 

3.  To  sell  or  exchange  ;  to  buy  and  sell ;  to  barter. 

To  dicker  and  to  swap,  to  trade  rifles  and  watches.  Cooper. 

4.  To  educate  ;  train  ;  —  with  up.  Obs. 

Syn.  —  See  sell. 

trade'-mark7,  n.  A  peculiar  distinguishing  mark,  device, 
or  symbol  affixed  by  a  manufacturer,  merchant,  or  trader 
to  his  goods  in  order  to  identify  them  as  his  goods,  and  to 
distinguish  them  from  the  goods  manufactured,  sold,  or 
dealt  in,  by  others ;  hence,  specif.,  such  a  mark  the  exclu¬ 
sive  right  to  the  use  of  which  is  recognized  by  law.  Mod¬ 
ern  countries  usually  give  special  statutory  protection 
to  such  trade-marks  as  can  be  and  are  registered  under 
certain  statutory  provisions ;  but  a  qualified  right  to 
protection  exists  at  common  law.  A  trade-mark  is  now 
considered  a  property  at  least  to  the  extent  that  it  is  trans¬ 
ferable,  if  transfer  does  not  involve  fraud  on  the  public. 

There  was  no  property  in  any  trail  e-mark  or  trade  name  which 
the  [common]  law  recognized  ;  but  there  was  a  sort  of  qualified 
right  therein  recognized  by  the  [common]  law,  sufficient  to  pre¬ 
vent  any  fraudulent  use  thereof  in  connection  with  the  same 
classes  of  goods  as  those  to  which  it  had  been  appropriated  by 
the  original  inventor  thereof.  The  ground  of  the  court’s  inter¬ 
ference  to  prevent  such  fradulent  use  was  to  save  the  public  from 
a  fraud.  Stephen's  Commentaries. 

The  essence  of  a  trade-mark  is  that  it  distinguishes  the  owner’s 
goods,  and  the  essence  of  an  infringement  (where  the  essential 
particulars  are  not  bodily  appropriated)  is  that  the  use  of  the 
mark  upon  the  defendant’s  goods  is  calculated  to  lead  purchas¬ 
ers  to  buy  them  as  plaintiff’s  goods.  Encyc.  of  the  Laics  of  Eng. 
trade  name.  1.  a  The  name  by  which  an  article  is  called 
among  traders,  etc.;  as,  tin  spirits  is  a  common  trade  name 
in  the  dyeing  industry  for  various  solutions  of  tin  salts, 
b  An  invented  or  arbitrarily  adopted  name  given  by  a 
manufacturer  or  merchant  to  an  article  to  distinguish  it 
as  one  produced  or  sold  by  him. 

2.  The  name  or  style  under  which  a  concern  or  firm  does 
business.  This  name  becomes  a  part  of  the  good  will  of  a 
business ;  it  is  not  protected  by  the  registration  acts,  but  a 
qualified  common-law  protection  against  its  misuse  exists, 
analogous  to  that  existing  in  the  case  of  trade-marks, 
trad'er  (trad'er),  n.  1.  One  engaged  in  trade  or  commerce  ; 
one  who  makes  a  business  of  buying  and  selling  or  of  bar¬ 
ter  ;  a  merchant ;  as,  a  trader  to  the  East  Indies. 

2.  A  vessel  engaged  in  the  coasting  or  foreign  trade. 
trad'er’B  set'tle  ment  (trad'erz).  Eng.  Law.  A  settlement 
in  which,  in  general,  the  land  is  settled  upon  trust  for  sale, 
the  income  of  the  land  and  of  its  proceeds  being  usually 
given  for  life  to  one  or  more  persons,  the  capital  being 
afterwards  divisible  among  the  children  of  marriage  and 
their  descendants  ;  —  contrasted  with  strict  settlement . 
Trad'Ofi-can'ti-a  (tr5d/es-k5n'sliT-d),  n.  [NL.,  after  John 
Tradcscant  (1608-62),  traveler  and  gardener.]  Rot.  A 
rather  large  genus  of  American  commelinaceous  herbs,  tlie 
spiderworts,  having  mostly  narrow  elongated  leaves  and 
large  white,  pink,  or  violet  ephemeral  flowers  with  equal 
petals  and  six  stamens.  Also  [/.  c.],  a  plant  of  this 
genus. 

trade  school  A  school  devoted  to  drill  in  the  theory  and 
practice  of  a  trade  or  trader 

tradesfolk7  (tradz'fok7),  n.  pi.  People  employed  in  trade, 
trades'man  (-m5n),  n. ;  pi.  -men  (-m?n).  1.  One  who 

trades  ;  one  who  buys  and  sells  things  for  a  profit  or  means 
of  living  ;  a  shopkeeper. 

A  tradesman  is  differentiated  from  a  trader  by  being  more  per¬ 
sonally  occupied  in  the  actual  purchase  and  sale,  and  especially 
the  sale  of  goods,  while  the  trader  rather  provides  them  for 
him.  Diet,  of  Pol.  Ecun. 

2.  A  mechanic  or  artificer,  esp.  one  whose  livelihood  de¬ 
pends  upon  manual  labor.  Scot,  d:  Dial.  Eng. 
tradespeo  ple  (-pe7p’l),  n.pl.  People  engaged  ill  trade. 
trades'WOm  an  (-wdbm75n),  n.; pi.  -women  (-wTm7gn;  -Tn). 

A  woman  who  trades,  or  is  skilled  in  trade, 
trade'-un  ion  (trad'un'ySn  ;  trad7un'y5n),or  trades'-lin7- 
ion  (trad'z'- ;  tradz'-),  n.  ;  pi.  trade-unions  or  trades-un¬ 
ions.  1.  A  voluntary  association  of  working  people  organ¬ 
ized  to  further  or  maintain  their  rights,  privileges,  and  in¬ 
terests  with  respect  to  wages,  hours  and  conditions  of  labor, 
efficiency,  education,  mutual  insurance,  customs,  etc. 

In  the  present,  aB  in  the  former,  article  the  term  “  trade-union  " 
in  used  mainly  in  its  popular  signification  as  an  organization  of 
workmen  for  the  purpose  of  improving  the  conditions  of  their 
employment,  although  legally  the  term  is  applicable  also  to  asso¬ 
ciations  of  employers  and  to  joint  associations  of  employers  and 
workmen.  #  #  Encyc.  Brit. 

2.  In  a  general  sense,  a  voluntary  combination  for  mutual 
aid  of  any  persons  engaged  in  trade,  as  of  employers,  or 
employers  and  workmen.  See  Cit.  under  sense  1. 
trade7-un'ion-ist  (trad7un'y5n-Tst),  or  trades7-un'ion- 
ist  (tradz7-),  n.  A  member  of  a  trade-union,  or  a  sup¬ 
porter  of  trade-unions. 

trade  wind.  A  drying  wind  blowing  continually  in  the 
same  course  or  trade ,  toward  the  equator  but  from  an  east¬ 
erly  direction.  The  general  direction  of  the  trade  winds  is 
thus  from  N.  E.  to  S.  W.  on  the  north  side  of  the  equator, 
and  from  S.  E.  to  N.  W.  on  the  south  side  of  the  equator. 
They  are  produced  by  the  rotation  of  the  earth  and  the 
movement  of  the  air  toward  the  equatorial  regions,  to 
supply  the  vacancy  caused  by  heating,  rarefaction,  and 


working  people  in  a  particular 
trade,  representing  their  fel¬ 
lows  in  the  same  trade, 
trade  coin.  A  coin  intended  for 
use  in  foreign  trade,  as  the  Unit¬ 
ed  States  trade  dollar, 
trade  cumulus.  Meteor.  A  pe¬ 
culiar  small  detached  cumulus 
cloud,  characteristic  of  trade- 
wind  regions.  [ticed.  Ohs.\ 
trad'ed.  a.  Professional;  prac-| 
trade  dollar.  See  trade  coin, 
dollar,  4.  [  Ohs.  | 

trade 'fall  en,  a.  Out  of  trade, 
trade  fixture  See  fixture,  4. 
trade'ful,  a.  Full  of  trade  ; 
commercial.  Now  Rare. 


trade  hall.  A  public  hall  for 

meetings  of  merchants  and 
tradespeople,  or  of  the  members 
of  incorporated  trades, 
trade'less.  a.  See  -less. 
trade'mas  ter,  n.  A  teacher  of 
a  trade.  . 

trade  price.  The  price  at  which 
goods  are  sold  to  members  of 
the  same  trade,  or  by  wholesale, 
trade  rights.  Law.  Proprietary 
rights,  as  the  trade  name,  be¬ 
longing  to  a  person  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  a  trade  or  business, 
usually  exclusive  of  brands 
and  trade-marks.  [See-SHIP.I 
trad'er  ship  (trad'gr-shYp),  n.| 


consequent  ascent  of  the  air  there.  The  trade  winds  are 
chiefly  limited  to  two  belts  in  the  tropical  and  subtropi¬ 
cal  regions,  one  on  each  side  of  the  equator,  and  separated 
by  the  doldrums.  On  the  sea  the  trade  winds  are  quite  per¬ 
manent  and  of  great  value  to  navigators.  Cf.  anti-trade. 
trad'ing  (trad'Tng),  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  of  trade.  Hence  :  a. 

1.  Engaged  in  trade  or  commerce  ;  as,  a  trading  company. 

2.  Moving  in  a  course  or  current.  Obs.  Milton . 

3.  Venal ;  corrupt ;  jobbing  ;  as,  a  trading  politician, 
trading  post,  a  station  of  a  trader  or  trading  company  es¬ 
tablished  in  a  sparsely  settled  region  where  trade,  usu¬ 
ally  in  furs,  etc.,  is  carried  on  with  the  natives.  —  t.  stamp, 
a  printed  stamp,  with  a  certain  value,  given  as  a  premium 
by  a  dealer  to  a  customer,  and  usable  instead  of  money 
in  procuring  articles  from  the  issuers  of  the  stamps. 

tra-di'tion  (tra-dish'im),  n.  [ME.  tradicioun ,  L.  traditio , 
fr.  tradere  to  give  up,  transmit :  cf.  OF.  tradicion  delivery, 
F.  tradition  tradition.  See  treason,  traitor.]  1.  Act  of 
delivering  into  the  hands  of  another  ;  delivery.  “  A  deed 
takes  effect  only  from  the  tradition  or  delivery.”  Blackstone . 

2.  Rom.  Laic.  Transfer  or  acquisition  of  property  by  mere 
delivery  with  intent  of  both  parties  to  transfer  the  title. 

3.  The  oral  delivery  of  information,  opinions,  doctrines, 
practices,  rites,  and  customs,  from  lather  to  6on,  or  from 
aucestors  to  posterity  ;  the  transmission  of  any  know  ledge, 
opinions,  or  practice,  from  forefathers  to  descendants  by 
oral  communication,  without  written  memorials. 

4.  Hence,  that  which  is  transmitted  orally  from  father  to 
son,  or  from  ancestors  to  posterity  ;  knowledge  or  belief 
transmitted  without  the  aid  of  written  memorials  ;  as,  the 
tradition  of  a  race’s  origin. 

5.  Theol.  a  An  unwritten  code  of  lawr  represented  to  have 
been  given  by  God  to  Moses  on  Sinai. 

Making  the  word  of  God  of  none  effect  through  your  tradition , 
which  ye  have  delivered.  Murk  vii.  13. 

b  That  body  of  doctrine  and  discipline,  or  any  article 
thereof,  supposed  to  have  been  put  forth  by  Christ  or  his 
apostles,  and  not  committed  to  writing. 

Stand  fast,  and  hold  the  traditions  which  ye  have  been  taught, 
whether  by  word  or  our  epistle.  2  Thess.  ii.  15. 

The  Greek  and  Roman  Catholic  churches  nut  ecclesiastical 
tradition ,  as  determined  by  general  councils  ana  creeds,  on  a  par 
with  the  Bible  as  a  rule  of  faith  and  conduct.  .  .  .  The  Protes¬ 
tant  churches  make  the  Bible  the  only  and  sufficient  rule  o  1  faith, 
and  give  to  tradition  a  subordinate  place.  Johnson's  Unic.  Cyc. 
C  Oral  report  of  deeds  and  sayings  of  Mohammed  not  re¬ 
corded  in  the  Koran,  constituting  the  Sunna. 

6.  A  custom  which  has  prevailed,  as  from  generation  to 

generation.  “  The  courtesy  of  nations  allows  you  my  better, 
in  that  you  are  the  first-born  ;  but  the  same  tradition  takes 
not  away  my  blood.”  Shak. 

tra  di'tion  al  (-51),  a.  [Cf.  F.  traditionnel ,  LL.  traditio¬ 
nal  is. ]  1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  tradition  ;  consisting  of,  or 

derived  from,  tradition  ;  communicated  from  ancestors  to 
descendants  by  word  only  ;  transmitted  from  age  to  age 
without  writing  ;  as,  traditional  opinions,  customs,  etc. 

2.  Observant  of  tradition  ;  attached  to  old  customs  ;  old- 

fashioned  ;  conventional.  Obs.  or  R.  Shak. 

3.  [ often  cap.']  Biblical  Criticism.  Pert,  to  or  designat¬ 
ing  the  school  of  English  textual  critics  who  maintain  that 
the  true  text  must  be  primarily  founded  on  the  evidence  of 
Greek  copies  of  the  New  Testament,  and  secondarily  in  case 
of  doubt  on  that  of  other  early  versions  aud  quotations. 

Sy ii. —  Traditional,  legendary.  That  is  traditional 
which  has  been  handed  down,  esp.  by  word  of  mouth  ;  the 
word  may  or  may  not  imply  lack  of  authenticity  ;  that 
which  is  legendary  is  commonly  unauthentic,  and  the 
word  is  often  equivalent  to  “  apocryphal,”  “  fabulous ;  ” 
as,  “  this  precious  specimen  of  the  unspoiled  traditional 
ballad”  ( F.J .  Child):  “Is  it  [Beowulf]  entirely  mythical 
and  legendary,  or  is  there  any  actual  history  contained  in 
it?”  IS.  A.  Brooke).  Traditional  (not  legendary)  often 
connotes  conservatism  ;  as.  “  He  [Gifford]  inclines  ...  to 
the  traditional  in  laws  ana  government,  to  the  orthodox 
in  religion  ”  ( Hazlitl ).  See  fabulous,  myth. 

tra-di'tion-al-ism  (-Tz’m),  n.  Adherence  to  tradition  as 
authority;  esp.[o//c7i  cap.] , the  doctrine  that  Christian  faith 
is  to  be  based  upon  traditional  interpretations  of  the  Bi¬ 
ble.  —  tra-di'tion-al  ist,  n.  &  a.  —  tra  di  tion  al  is'tic 
(-Ts'tTk),  a. 

tra-dition-al'i-ty  (-Xl'T-tT),  n.  State  of  being,  or  that 
which  is,  traditional  ;  conventionality.  Rare.  Carlyle. 
tra  di'tion  a  ry  (tra-dTsli'wn-a-rY),  a.  Traditional ;  found¬ 
ed  on,  or  derived  from,  a  tradition. 

tra-di'tion-er  (-er)  )  n.  [Cf.  F.  traditionniste.]  One  who 
tra  di'tion  ist  1  adheres  to  tradition, 
trad'i-tive  (trSd'T-tTv),  a.  [L.  tradere,  traditum,  to  trans¬ 
mit,  give  up  :  cf.  F.  traditif.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  tradi¬ 
tion  ;  transmitted  or  transmissible  by  tradition  (def.  3). 
trad'i-tor  (tr£d'T-t5r),  n.  ;  L.  pi.  traditores  (tr5d7T-to'- 
rez).  [L.,  fr.  tradere,  traditum.  See  traitor.]  a  A  trai¬ 
tor.  Obs.  b  Specif.,  one  of  those  Christians  who  dur¬ 
ing  the  Roman  persecutions,  esp.  the  Diocletian,  gave  up 
to  the  officers  of  the  law  the  Scriptures,  the  sacred  vessels, 
or  the  names  of  their  brethren. 

tra-duce'  (tra-dus'),  v.  t.  ;  tra-duced'  (-dust');  tra-duc'- 
ing  (-dus'Tng).  [L.  traducere,  traductum ,  to  lead  across, 
lead  along,  exhibit  as  a  spectacle,  disgrace,  transfer,  derive; 
trans  across,  over  -j-  ducere  to  lead  :  cf .  F.  traduire  to  trans¬ 
fer,  translate,  arraign,  fr.  L.  traducere.  See  duke.]  1.  In 
Obs.  senses  :  a  To  transfer  ;  to  transmit  ;  to  hand  down  ; 
as,  to  traduce  mental  qualities  to  one’s  descendants,  b  To 
translate  from  one  language  to  another,  c  To  deduce  ; 
derive,  d  To  represent ;  exhibit ;  display  ;  expose. 

2.  Specif., to  expose  wrongfully  to  contempt  or  shame  ;  to 
calumniate  ;  vilify  ;  defame  ;  as,  to  traduce  a  reputation. 

lie  had  the  baseness  ...  to  traduce  me  in  libel.  Dry  den. 

3.  To  draw  away  ;  to  lead  astray  ;  to  seduce.  Obs. 

Syn.  —  To  calumniate,  vilify,  defame,  slander  ;  disparage, 
detract,  depreciate,  decry.  See  asperse. 


trade  sale.  An  auction  by  and 

for  the  trade,  esp.  of  book's. 
trades'-hall7, n.  =  trade  hall. 
trades'man-ship.  n.  See -ship. 
trade'-un'ion-ism,  trades  -un'- 
lon-ism  (-Yz’m ).  n.  See -ism. 
trade  work.  Work  such  as  is 
done  by  those  following  the  me¬ 
chanical  trades, 
tradicioun.  +  tradition. 
tra-di'tion  (trd-dYsh'wn),  v.  t. 
To  transmit  by  tradition.  Ohs. 
tra-di'tion-al-ly,  adv.  of  tra¬ 
ditional. 

tra-di'tion-a-ri-ly  (-ft-rT-lY),ar/t\ 
of  traditionary. 
tra-di'tion-a-ry,  n. ;  pi.  -ries 


(-rtz).  [Cf.  F.  traditionnaire.] 

One  who  admits  the  authority 
of  traditions. 

tra-di'tion-ism  (-Yz’m),  n.  = 
traditionalism. 

Tradition  Sunday.  Eccl.  Palm 
Sunday  ;  — anciently  so  called 
because  of  the  tradition  of  li.  e., 
instruction  in]  the  creed  given 
to  candidates  for  baptism  on 
Holy  Saturday.  [drili.e.I 
tra-drille'.  Corrupt,  of  tre-| 
tra-duce 'ment,  n.  Act  of  tra¬ 
ducing  ;  misrepresentation.  R. 
tra-du'cent  (t  rd-d  Q's£  n  t),  a. 
[L.  tradveens,  p.  pr.  See  tra¬ 
duce.]  Slanderous.  Rare. 


K  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144) ;  boN  ;  yet ;  *h  =  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Gcidi. 


^  ,  ~„f  .  oil  .  rliair  CO  ;  sine,  ink  ;  «*en,  thin  ;  nature,  verdure  (250) ; 
food,  foot,  ou  ,  ,  .  Jfull  explanations  of  Abbreviations,  Signs,  etc.,  Immediately  precede  the  \  ocabulnry. 
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tra-du'clan  (trd-du'shftn),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  tradu- 
cianism  or  traduciaiis.  —  n.  A  believer  in  traducianism. 
tra-du'cian-ism  (-Tz’111),  n.  Thtol.  The  doctrine  that  hu¬ 
man  souls  are  propagated  by  generation,  along  with  human 
bodies ;  —  opposed  to  creationism  and  in J'us-ion ism . 
tra-du'cianist,  n.  A  traducian. 

tra  duc'tion  (-duk'sliwn),  n.  [L.  traduclio  a  transferring : 
cf.  F.  traduction  translation,  OF.  also  as  in  L.  See  tra¬ 
duce.]  1.  In  Obs.  senses  :  a  The  handing  down  or  trans¬ 
mission  from  one  to  another,  b  Act  of  originating  a  soul 
by  procreation.  See  traducianism.  c  (1)  Derivation.  (2) 
Specif.,  transmission  by  generation  by  descent ;  propaga¬ 
tion.  d  Translation  from  one  language  to  another. 

2.  Act  of  transferring  ;  conveyance  ;  transportation.  Rare. 

3.  Transition.  Rare.  Bacon. 

4.  Logic.  Reasoning  in  which  each  conclusion  applies  to 
just  such  an  object  as  each  of  the  premises  applies  to. 

traf'fic  (trXf'Tk),  7i.  [F.  trajic  ;  cf.  It.  trafflco ,  Sp.  trafico , 

t  rdf  ago.,  Pg .  trdfego,  LL.  Iraficum,  trafica;  orig.  uncert. 
Cf.  traffic,  v.]  1.  Interchange  of  goods  or  commodities, 

either  by  barter  or  by  buying  and  selling,  between  coun¬ 
tries,  communities,  or  individuals;  commerce;  trade. 
Traffic  is  applied  to  trade  in  general,  but  seldom  to  retail¬ 
ing,  and  especially  to  dealing  including  transportation. 

A  merchant  of  great  traffic  through  the  world.  Shak. 
The  traffic  in  honors,  places,  and  pardons.  Macaulay. 

2.  The  business  done  upon  a  railway,  steamboat  line,  or 
other  line  of  transportation  as  measured  by  the  number  of 
passengers  or  the  amount  of  freight  carried  and  the  dis¬ 
tance  covered.  Cf.  traffic  mile.  Also,  collectively,  the  sub¬ 
jects  of  transportation  on  a  route,  as  persons  or  goods. 

3.  The  passing  to  and  fro  of  persons,  animals,  vehicles,  or 
vessels,  along  a  route  of  transportation,  as  along  a  street, 
canal,  etc. ;  as,  the  traffic  was  directed  by  a  policeman. 

4.  The  subject  of  trade  ;  market  commodities.  Rare.  Gay. 

6.  A  transaction  ;  a  piece  of  business.  Obs.  Shak. 

6.  Dealings  ;  intercourse  ;  familiarity ;  as,  to  have  no  traffic 
with  one.  Chiefly  Archaic  or  Scot. 

7-  A  path ;  a  track  or  trail.  Dial.  Eng. 

Syn.  —  See  commerce. 

traf'fic  (tr&f'Tk),  r.  i.  ;  trafficked  (-Tkt) ;  traf'fick-ing 
(-T-kTng).  [F.  trafiquer ;  cf.  It.  trafficare ,  Sp.  traficar , 
trafagar ,  Pg.  traficar ,  trafegar ,  trafeguear ,  LL.  Iraficare 
See  traffic,  «.]  1.  To  pass  goods  and  commodities  from 

one  person  to  another  for  an  equivalent  in  goods  or  mon¬ 
ey  ;  to  buy  or  sell  goods  ;  to  barter ;  trade. 

2.  To  engage  in  any  kind  of  dealing  ;  to  deal,  often  mean¬ 
ly  or  mercenarily  ;  to  bargain, 
traf'fic,  v.  t.  1.  To  exchange  in  traffic  ;  to  trade  ;  barter. 

2.  To  bargain  for  ;  to  effect  for  a  consideration.  Rare. 
traffic  mile*  Railroad  Accounting.  Any  unit  of  the  total 
obtained  by  adding  the  passenger  miles  and  ton  miles  in  a 
railroad’s  transportation  for  a  given  period  ;  —  a  term  and 
practice  of  restricted  or  erroneous  usage.  See  Cit.  and 
passenger  mile,  ton  mile  ;  density  of  traffic ,  under  density. 

Traffic  mile  is  a  term  designed  to  furnish  an  excuse  for  the 
erroneous  practice  of  adding  together  two  things  (ton  miles  and 
passenger  miles)  which,  being  of  different  kinds,  cannot  proper¬ 
ly  be  added.  Radley. 

trag'a-canth  (trXg'd-kanth),  n.  [L.  tragacanthum  traga- 
canth,  tragacantha  the  plant  producing  tragacantli,  Gr. 
Tpayo.Kai'tia  ;  rpay os  a  he-goat  -f-  a/carda  a  thorn  :  cf.  F. 
tragacanthe.]  a  A  kind  of  gum  obtained  from  various  Asi¬ 
atic  or  East  European  8j>ecie8  of  Astragalus ,  esp.  A.  gum- 
mifer.  The  pure  commercial  varieties  come  in  thin  white 
translucent  pieces  of  horny  texture.  It  is  used  as  a  sub¬ 
stitute  for  gum  arabic  in  medicine  and  the  arts,  b  Any 
shrub  or  tree  yielding  this  gum. 
tra-ge'di-an  (trd-je'dT-an),  n.  [ME.  tragedien  (for  sense 
1),  OF.  tragedien,  F.  tragedien."]  1.  A  writer  of  tragedy. 

Thence  what  the  lofty  grave  tragedians  taught.  Mifton. 

2.  An  actor  or  player  of  tragedy. 

||  tra'gd  dienne'  (tr&'zlia'dygn' ;  E.  trd-je'di-Sn',  trd-ie'- 
dT-Sn'),  n.  ;  pi.  -diennes  ( F .  -dySn' ;  E.  -gnz',  -enz').  [F.] 
An  actress  who  plays  tragedy, 
tra  ge'dl-et'ta  (tra-je'dT-St'a  ;  It.  tra-jii'dT-St'ta),  n.  [Dim. 
of  It.  tragedia  tragedy.]  A  short  tragic  drama, 
trag'e  dy  (tr8j'e-dT),  n.  ;  pi.  -dies  (-dYz).  [ME.  traaedie , 
OF.  Iragedie ,  F.  Iragedie ,  L.  tragoedia ,  Gr.  rpaymbia,  fr. 
r payy&o-;  a  tragic  poet  and  singer,  peril,  orig.,  a  goat  singer; 
rpdyos  ahe-goat  (peril,  akin  to  Tpioyeiu  to  gnaw,  nibble,  eat, 
and  E.  troid)  -f-  aeiSciv  to  sing  ;  —  from  the  oldest  tragedies 
being  exhibited  when  a  goat  was  sacrificed,  or  because  a 
goat  was  the  prize,  or  because  the  actors  were  clothed  in 
goatskins.  But  peril,  it  was  orig.  a  harvest  song,  the  first 
part  being  fr.  rpdyos  groats  of  wheat,  spelt,  etc.  See  ode.] 

1.  A  dramatic  composition  depicting  a  serious  story,  in 
which,  typically,  the  leading  character  is  by  some  passion 
or  limitation  brought  to  a  catastrophe  ;  also,  generically, 
drama  of  this  type,  or  the  composing  or  acting  of  it. 
Greek  tragedy  is  severely  simple  in  plot  and  incident.  The 
dialogue  is  in  verse  and  is  interspersed  with  choral  odes. 
The  action  as  a  w  hole  is  conceived  as  a  manifestation  of 
fate,  in  which  the  characters  are  somewhat  passively  in¬ 
volved.  Modern  tragedy  is  typically  complex  and  varied 
in  plot,  and  at  the  present  day  is  more  characteristically 
in  prose.  The  action  is  conceived  as  the  free  working  out 
of  the  individual  characters.  See  chorus,  1 ;  drama,  2. 
Tragedy  is  an  imitation  of  an  action  that  is  serious,  complete, 


and  of  a  certain  magnitude  ;  in  language  embellished  with  each 
kind  of  artistic  ornament,  the  several  kinds  being  found  in  sep¬ 
arate  parts  of  the  play  [i.  e.,  verse  in  the  dialogue  ;  song  in  the 
choral  parts]  ;  in  the  form  of  action,  not  of  narrative  ;  through 
pity  und  fear  effecting  the  proper  katharsis,  or  purgation,  of 
these  emotions.  Rutcher  (Aristotle). 

2.  Quality  or  character  such  as  that  of  the  events  por¬ 
trayed  in  tragedies  ;  that  quality  of  life  or  art  which  gives 
nobility  or  sublimity  to  catastrophe  and  excites  in  the  be¬ 
holder  combined  feelings  of  pity  and  awe.  Tragedy  is 
primarily  a  conflict  or  collision  leading  to  catastrophe.  Aris¬ 
totle  noted  that  the  catastrophe  commonly  follows  from  guilt  oi 
error,  leading  to  the  view,  developed  by  later  writers,  that  the 
trugic  motive  is  a  working  out  of  poetic  ’justice  The  tragic  mo¬ 
tive  lias  also  been  regarded  as  the  enforcement  of  the  lesson  of 
human  limitation  and  of  the  presumption  of  effort  to  overstep 
natural  constraints.  Thus  tragedy  is  taken  to  represent  the  tri¬ 
umph  of  a  moral  idea,  or,  as  with  Hegel,  the  overthrow  of  the 
individual  by  the  universal 

3  Any  literary  composition,  as  a  novel  or  narrative  poem, 
whose  theme  has  the  quality  or  character  of  tragedy. 

Go,  litel  book,  go  litel  myn  tregedie.  Chaucer 
4.  The  theory  or  art  of  composing  or  of  acting  tragedies. 
5-  A  fatal  and  mournful  event  ;  any  eveut  conceived  of  as 
having  a  tragic  quality  or  character, 
trag'ic  (trttj'Tk)  |  a.  [L.  tragi cus,  Gr.  rpayt^o?  :  cf  F. 
trag'i-cal  (-T-kdl)  (  tragique.]  1.  Of  or  pert,  to,  or  of  the 
nature  or  character  of,  tragedy;  as,  a  tragic  poem  or  play 
I lis  [Pompey  V]  end  was  piteous,  but  scarcely  tragic,  for  the 
cause  i“  w  hicn  he  was  sacrificed  was  too  slightly  removed  from 
being  ignominious.  J  A.  Fronde 

2  Characterized  by,  or  involving,  death  or  calamity  or  the 
suffering  implied  in  tragedy  ;  terrible;  calamitous. 

They  seemed,  indeed,  to  be  a  part  of  the  world’s  evil  and  the 
tragic  side  of  life  Stevenson. 

3.  Mournful ;  expressive  of  tragedy,  loss  of  life,  or  sorrow. 

Why  look  you  still  so  stern  and  tragical?  Shak. 


-  trag'i-cal-ly ,  adv.  —  trag'i  cal  ness,  n. 
trag  i-com'e  dy  (trij'T-kom'e-di),  n.  [F.  tragicomidie, 
L.  tragicocomoedia.  See  tragic  ;  comedy.]  A  drama  in 
which  seriou8and  comic  scenes  are  blended  ;  a  composition 
partaking  of  the  nature  of  both  tragedy  and  comedy  and 
not  having  a  fatal  issue. 

The  noble  tragi-coniedy  of  ”  Measure  for  Measure.”  Macaulay. 
tragi-com'ic  (-k5m'Tk),  a.  [Cf.  F.  tragi-comique.’]  Of 
,  or  pertaining  to  tragi-comedy. 

Julian  felt  toward  him  that  tragi-comic  sensation  which  makes 
us  pity  the  object  which  excites  it  not  the  less  that  we  are  some¬ 
what  inclined  to  laugh  amid  our  sympathy.  Scott 

trag'O  pan  (trSg'o-pan),  n.  [ML.,  fr.  L.  tragopan  a  fabu¬ 
lous  Ethiopian  bird,  Gr.  rpayo- 
nai',  lit.  goat- Pan.  Cf.  2Egii*an.]' 

Any  of  several  brilliantly  col¬ 
ored  Asiatic  pheasants  having 
the  back  and  breast  usually  cov¬ 
ered  with  white  or  buff  ocelli. 

In  the  males  the  head  is  orna¬ 
mented  with  two  bright-col¬ 
ored  wattles  and  a  pair  of  fleshy 
erectile  horns.  The  crimson 
tragopan,  or  horned  pheasant 
( Tragopan  satyra.s),  of  India,  is 
one  of  the  best-known  species. 

Also  leap. J,  the  genus  consti¬ 
tuted  by  these  pheasants.  Ccri- 
omis  is  a  syn. 

Trag  o-po'gon(-po'gon),n  [NL., 
fr.  Gr.  Tpayoncoyiov,  name  of  a 
plant  ;  rpdyo<;  a  lie-goat -J-  rrwyujv  Crimson  Tragopan  (  Trago - 
beard  ; —  in  allusion  to  the  copi-  pun  satyrus). 

ous  pappus.]  Bot.  A  genus  of  cichoriaceous  herbs  having 
entire  linear  leaves,  and  long-pedunculate  heads  of  yellow 
or  purple  radiate  flowers  with  a  single  series  of  involucral 
bracts.  The  species  are  natives  of  the  Old  World.  T.  por- 
rifolius  is  the  salsify.  T.  prafrji.sU  is  the  yellow  goatsbeard. 
tra'gUS(tra'gws),  n.  ;  L.pl.  tragi  (-jl).  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  Tpd- 
yos  a  part  of  the  inner  ear.]  Anat.  The  prominence  in 
front  of  the  external  opening  of  the  ear.  See  ear,  Illust. 
trail  (tral),  v.  t.  ;  trailed  (trald)  ;  trail'ing.  [ME.  irailen 
to  draw  along,  to  drag,  OF.  traillier  to  tow  (a  boat),  also  to 
trail  a  deer,  or  hunt  him  upon  a  cold  scent  (Cotgrave),  F. 
trailler  to  trail  a  fishing  line  ;  prob.  fr.  a  derivative  of  L. 
trahere  to  draw  ;  cf .  L.  traha  a  drag,  sledge,  tragula  a  kind 
of  drag  net,  a  small  sledge.  See  trace,  v.  /.]  1.  To  draw 

or  drag,  as  along  the  ground  ;  esp.,  to  drag  loosely,  as  the 
train  of  a  dress. 


They  shall  not  trail  me  through  their  streets.  Milton. 


2.  Mil.  To  carry,  as  a  firearm,  pike,  etc.,  with  the  breech 
or  butt  near  the  ground  and  the  upper  part  inclined  for¬ 
ward,  the  piece  held  by  the  right  hand  near  the  middle. 

3.  Naul.  To  allow  (an  oar)  to  trail  in  the  water  alongside 
of  the  boat,  either  held  loosely  or  fastened  with  a  line. 

4-  To  cause  to  trail ;  to  hang  or  adorn  with  something,  as 
a  ribbon,  that  trails  or  flutters  loosely.  Obs. 

5.  To  tread  down  in  a  line  or  path,  as  grass. 

6.  To  hunt  by  the  track,  or  trail ;  to  track. 

7-  To  draw  out,  esp.  in  or  as  in  banter.  Dial.  Eng. 
trail,  v.  i.  1.  To  hang  down  or  to  be  drawn  along  behind, 
as  the  train  of  a  dress. 

2  Specif.:  To  form  a  trail  or  wake  behind  ;  to  follow,  as 
in  the  rear  of  a  moving  object ;  to  follow  after  ;  to  follow 


on  as  in  a  trail  or  line  ;  as,  smoke  trailed  from  the  chim¬ 
ney  ;  the  horse  trailed  until  the  home  stretch. 

When  his  brother  saw  the  red  blood  trail.  Spenser. 

3.  To  grow  to  a  considerable  length,  esp.  when  slender 
and  creeping  along  the  ground,  over  rocks,  etc.,  as  a  plant. 

4.  To  extend  or  stretch,  esp.  in  an  irregular  or  straggling 
manner,  as  a  mass  of  rock  into  the  sea.  Obs. 

5  To  follow  a  trail. 

6.  To  move  along  leisurely  ;  to  walk  idly  or  as  if  weary. 

7-  To  be  provided  or  covered  with  or  as  with  a  trailing  vine. 
8  In  cassino,  to  play  a  card  that  cannot  be  used  in  build¬ 
ing  or  taking  ;  to  play  a  card  which  accomplishes  nothing, 
trail  (tral),  n.  1.  Something  drawn  or  dragged  behind; 
something  forming  a  train  ;  as  :  a  The  train  of  a  dress,  b 
Anything  drawn  out  at  length  like  or  suggesting  a  tail  ; 
as,  a  meteor’s  trail ;  a  trail  of  smoke.  “  A  radiant  trail  of 
hair.”  Pope,  c  Mil.  That  part  of  the  stock  ol  a  gun  car- 
riage  which  rests  on  the  ground  when  the  piece  is  unlim¬ 
bered.  See  Illusts.  of  fieldhece,  mountain  artillery. 

2.  A  mark,  trace,  or  track  left  by  something  that  has  passed 
or  that  has  been  drawn  or  dragged  along  ;  specif.  :  a  A 
track  or  scent  left  by  man  or  beast,  as  one  followed  by  the 
hunter;  as,  a  deer  trail. 

How  cheerfully  on  the  false  trail  they  cry  !  Shak . 
b  A  footpath  or  track  worn  by  passage  through  a  wilder- 
ness  or  wild  region  ;  as,  an  Indian  trail,  c  Astron.  A  con¬ 
tinuous  line  obtained  photographically  by  permitting  the 
image  of  a  heavenly  body,  as  a  star,  to  move  over  the  plate. 

3.  Something  drawn  along,  as  a  vehicle  ;  esp.,  a  sledge 
without  wheels,  or  a  low  cart.  Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 

4.  A  journey  ;  a  tramp  ;  a  tedious  walk.  Scot,  or  Dial.  Eng. 

5.  Act  of  drawing  out  a  person,  esp.  in  banter.  Dial.  Eng. 

6.  A  lazy  and  slovenly  person.  Scot.  Scott. 

trail  bridge  A  ferry  formed  of  a  boat  attached  to  a 

pulley  running  on  a  rope  stretched  across  the  stream,  and 
moved  from  side  to  side  by  t lie  action  oi  the  current, 
trail'er  (tral'er),  n.  One  that  trails;  as  :  a  A  trailing  vine, 
plant,  or  branch,  b  A  car  on  a  street  railway  pulled  by  an¬ 
other  car,  usually  a  motor  car ;  any  of  several  logging  sleds 
(after  the  first)  hitched  one  behind  another  and  pulled  by 
a  team  driven  by  one  man  ;  a  light  two-wheeled  car  pulled 
by  a  bicycle  or  motor  cycle,  etc.  c  A  fringe  or  appendage 
of  thongs  or  strings  at  the  heel  of  a  moccasin.  Some  In¬ 
dians  believe  it  to  be  a  protection  against  rattlesnakes, 
d  A  small  speculator  who  tries  to  follow  the  operations  of 
larger  speculators.  Cant,  e  A  sprag  to  prevent  a  vehicle 
from  running  backward,  f  Locomotives  A  trailing  wheel, 
trail  handspike-  Ordnance.  A  lon£,  stout  handspike, 
used  in  moving  the  trail  of  a  gun  carnage, 
trailing,  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  of  trail.  Hence  :  a.  Specif.,  Loco¬ 
motives,  pert,  to  the  trailing  wheels  ;  as,  trailing  axle,  etc. 
trailing  arbutua.  See  arbutus,  2.  —  t.  azalea,  the  alpine 
azalea. —  t.  begonia,  a  vitaceous  greenhouse  plant  (Cissus 
discolor),  having  variegated  leaves  somewhat  resembling 
those  of  a  begonia.  —  t.  sweep.  Physics.  See  sweep,  n.,  1U. 
—  t.  wheel,  a  hind  wheel  of  a  locomotive  when  it  is  not  a 
driving  wheel ;  also,  one  of  the  hind  wheels  of  a  carriage, 
trail  plate.  Ordnance.  The  plate  at  the  end  of  the  trail  of 
a  gun  carriage,  terminating  m  the  lunette, 
train  (trail),  v.  t.  ;  trained  (trand)  ;  training.  [OF. 
trahiner,  trainer,  F.  trainer,  LL.  trahinare ,  train  are,  prob. 
through  an  assumed  LL.  n.  tragina  (or  traginum)  and  v. 
tragere,  fr.  L.  trahere  to  draw  ;  cf .  L.  traha  a  drag,  a  sledge. 
See  trail.]  1.  To  draw  along  ;  to  trail;  drag. 

Training  his  devilish  enginery.  Milton. 

2.  To  draw  by  persuasion,  artifice,  or  the  like  ;  to  attract 
by  stratagem  ;  to  entice  ;  allure.  Row  Rare.  Shak. 

Training  me  on  with  hints,  and  signs,  and  smiles.  Shelley. 

3.  To  form  by  instruction,  practice,  or  guidance  ;  specif.  : 
a  To  bring  up  ;  to  educate  ;  teach  ;  rear  ;  —  often  with  up. 

Tram  up  a  child  in  the  way  he  should  go  ;  and  when  he  is  old, 
he  will  not  depart  from  it.  Prov.  xxii.  (J. 

b  To  subject  to  discipline ;  to  instruct ;  exercise  ;  drill ; 
as,  to  train  soldiers  to  the  use  of  arms,  c  To  tame  and  ac¬ 
custom  to  act  in  a  certain  desired  way  or  ways,  as  animals 
or  birds,  d  To  prepare  for  a  test  or  contest,  as  in  athletics, 
by  dieting  and  practice  ;  as,  to  train  a  pugilist,  e  Hurt 
To  lead  or  direct,  and  form  to  a  wall  or  espalier  ;  to  form 
by  bending,  pruning,  etc.  ;  as,  to  train  young  trees. 

4.  To  aim  or  point  at  an  object ;  to  bring  to  bear  ;  as,  to 
train  guns  on  the  enemy  or  a  telescope  on  a  star. 

5.  Mining.  To  trace,  asa  mineral  appearance,  to  its  head. 

6.  To  drag  or  dredge  ;  as,  to  train  a  river.  Dial.  Eng. 

7.  To  carry  in  a  train  of  cars,  as  grain.  Colfoq. 

train,  v.  i.  1.  To  be  lured  ;  to  yield  to  enticement.  Obs 

2.  To  drag  ;  trail.  Obs.  or  R. 

3.  To  drill  or  teach  ;  to  impart  proficiency  by  discipline. 

4.  To  prepare  one’s  self  for  a  particular  service  or  per¬ 
formance  ;  specif.  :  a  To  drill,  or  be  drilled,  in  military 
exercises;  to  do  duty  in  a  military  company,  b  To  prepare 
for  a  test  or  contest,  as  by  exercise,  diet,  instruction,  etc. 

5.  To  romp  ;  to  cut  up  ;  to  carry  on.  Col/oq .,  U.  S. 

6.  To  associate  ;  to  be  on  familiar  terms  ;  as,  to  train  with, 
or  in,  a  fast  set.  Slang. 

7.  To  travel  by  rail  in  a  train  ;  — often  with  it  as  an  in¬ 
definite  object ;  as,  to  train  it  to  Boston.  Colloq. 

to  train  off,  to  swerve  ;  —  said  of  a  projectile. 


tra-due'er  ( tra-dGs'Pr),  n.  One 

who  traduces,  esp.  a  calumnia¬ 
tor.  [-able.  .Vote  Rare.  | 

tra-duc'lble  (-Y-b’l),  a.  See| 
tra-duc'ing  ly,  adv.  of  traduc¬ 
ing,  p.  pr. 

tra-duct',  v.  t.  fL.  traduclus, 
p.  p.  of  traducere.  See  tra¬ 
duce.]  To  derive  or  deduce  ; 
also,  to  transmit ;  transfer.  Ohs. 
tra-duct',  n  That  which  is 
traducted  ;  a  translation  Obs. 
tra-duc'tive  (trd-duk'tYv),  a. 
Capable  of  being  traduced,  i.  e., 
deduced  :  derivable.  Ohs. 

||  tr  a'dut-to  ' ri  tra  di-to  ' rl  ( t ra7- 
doot-t5're  tra'd?-t5're).  fit.] 
Translations  (are)  betraverB. 

Tra  fal'gar  (trw-flll'gAr),  n. 
[From  the  proper  name  Trafal¬ 
gar .]  Print.  A  type  size  next 
smaller  than  canon.  En<t. 
traf'flc-a-ble  (trif'Yk-d-b’l),  a. 
Marketable  Obs. 
traffic  density.  See  density  of 
traffic,  under  density  ;  traf¬ 
fic  mile. 

traf'fick-er,  n.  One  who  traffics, 
traf'flekt.  Trafficked.  Ref.  Sp. 
'.raf'llc-less,  a.  See  -less. 


tra-fike'  (Scot,  trd-fek'  ;  -fik'). 

I  Ohs.  or  Scot  var.  of  traffic. 

I  trag  (trig),  n.  Trash.  Scot. 

'  tra'ga  (tra'ga),  ti.  In  India, 
mutilation  of  self,  suicide,  or 
murder  of  near  relatives,  in  or¬ 
der  to  compel  the  observance  of 
an  agreement  or  abstention  from 
an  action  <>n  the  part  of  another, 
on  whom  the  guilt  is  supposed 
to  fall.  Cf.  DHARNA. 
trag  a-can'tha  (t  rft  g'd-k  ft  n'- 
t  h  a),  v.  [L.1  Tragacantli. 

!  trag  a-can' thin  (-thin),  n.  Also 
I  tra-gan'thin  (t  r  a-g  Hn'thln). 
Bassorin.  [ Pert,  to  the  tragus.  | 
tra'gal  (tra'grfl),  a.  Anat.  | 
i  tragedie.  +  tragedy. 

I  tragedien.  ^  tragedian. 
i  tra-ge'di  og'ra-pher  (trA-je'dt- 
5g'rd-f?r),/i.  [tragedy  +  -graph- 
e/\]  A  writer  of  tragedies.  Ohs. 
tra-ge'di-ouB  (-j  e'd  T-tts),  a. 
Like  tragedy  ;  tragical.  Obs. 
trag'e-dize  (trfij't-dTz).  r.  i.  To 
I  he  tragical.  R.  [aphus  0(»'.| 
trag'e-laph  (-ldf),».  Thetragel- 
tra-gel'a-phuB  (trdr-jgl'a-ffis), 
I  n  •  T-  pi.  TRAOELAPHI  (-fT). 
I  [L-,  fr.  Gr.  rpaye\a<f) 09.]  a  A 


fabulous  animal,  part  stag  and 

part  goat,  regarded  as  a  symbol 
of  Diana,  b  (cap.)  Zoo!  The 
genus  containing  the  harnessed 
antelopes.  —  t  r  a-g  e  1  'a-p  h  i  n  e 
(-fin  :  -ffn  :  1S3).  a. 
trag  e-ma-top'o-liet  (tr&j'g-imi- 
tOp'fi-ltst),  n.  [Gr.  Tpo.yq^a- 
T07ra»Arj<r ;  TpayrJ/xara  (pi.  of 
rpaynpa)  sweetmeats  4-  nuiXeiu 
to  sell.]  A  confectioner.  Obs.  I 
traget.  4  tkeget. 

||  tra  ghet'to  ( t  r  ii-g  C  t'to),  n.  ; 
pi.  -ghetti  (-te)  [It.]  Lit.,  a 

ferry  :  a  station  for  gondolas, 
trag'ic.  n.  Obs.  a  [Cf.  F.  tra¬ 
gique,  L.  tragi  ms,  Gr.  rpayi- 
ko<;.]  A  writer  of  tragedy,  b  A 
tragedv  ;  n  tragic  drama, 
trag  i-cal'i-ty  (trttj/Y-kfil'Y-tY), 
u.  Quality  or  state  of  being 
tragical  :  —  often  derogatory, 
trag'ic -ly,  adv.  Tragically, 
trag  i-com'i-col  (trfij'Y-krim'Y- 
kcl ).  a.  Tragi-comic.  —  trag'i- 
com'i-cal-ly,  adv. 
trag  i-com;i-pae'tor-al  >  t  r  tt  j'Y- 
k5m/Y-pas't'ir-d,ll,  a  Of  the  na¬ 
ture  of,  or  combining,  tragedy, 


comedy,  and  pastoral  poetry 
Rare.  [TR  A  GO  RIG  A  XU  M.  | 

tra-go'ri-an.  Obs.  corrupt,  of  | 
trag  o-rig'a-num  (trfig'15-rTg'd- 
nftm),  71.  Any  mint  of  the  ge¬ 
nus  Origanum.  Ohs. 
trag'ule  (tr&g'Gl).  n.  [Cf.  F. 
tragule.  ]  A  ehevrotnin. 
Tra-gu'li-dae  (trri-gu'lY-de),  n. 
pT,  Trag  n-li'na  (tr5g'fi-lT'n«), 
n.  pi.  [NL.  See  Tragui.us.] 
Zodl.  See  chevrotain  —  trag'- 
u-line  (trfig'ft-lln  ;  -lYn  ;  1«1),  a. 
Trag  u-loi 'de-a  ( tra p' tl-loi 'dt- 
d),  n.  jd.  [NL.  See  Traoi  - 
lus;-oid.]  Zool  Syn.ofTnAG- 
ulina-  —  trag'u-loid  (t  r&g'Cl- 
loid),  a.  (f  71. 

Trag'u  lua  (tr  fig'fl-1  ti  s),  n. 

I  NL.,  dim.  fr.  Gr.  rpdyos  he- 
goat.]  Zool.  The  typical  and 
leading  genus  of  chevrotains. 

II  tra'hit  su'a  quem'que  vo- 
lup'tas.  [ L - ]  ifis  own  pleas¬ 
ure  draws  each  one. 

Vergil  (Eclogues,  II.  G5). 
trahyBsh.  f  tra  is  e 
traicte.  «*•  treat. 
traictise.  treatise. 
traid.  tread. 


traie  4  tray. 

traik  (trak),  r.  *.  [Orig.  uncert.; 
cf.  track.]  Scot,  tf  Dial.  Eng. 
a  To  stroll  or  go  about  idly  ;  to 
lounge,  b  To  stray  ;  wander. 
Scot,  c  To  trudge;  tramp,  d  To 
waste  away,  e  To  follow,  as  on 
a  trail.  Scot.  [Obs.  Scot. | 

traik,  v.  t.  Tohinder;  prevent.) 
traik.  n.  1.  Scot,  a  A  6troll  ; 
saunter,  b  A  fatiguing  tramp 
or  journey,  c  Fatigue  ;  also, 
misfortune.  Ohs. 

2.  Flesh  of  sheep  that  died  by 
accident  or  disease.  Scot,  tf 
Dial.  Eng. 

trail,  n.  Aphetic  form  of  en- 
trail ;  esp.,  intestines  of  sheep, 
or  of  certain  game  birds.  Obs. 
trail,  n.  [ME  trade,  OF.  &  F. 
treille.]  Obs.  a  Trellis  work 
for  climbing  plants  :  a  latticed 
frame;  an  arbor,  b  (1)  A  climb¬ 
ing  plant.  (2)  A  running  orna¬ 
ment  representing  leaves,  ten¬ 
drils.  etc., as  in  Gothic  moldings. 
T  rail.  See  under  T,  a. 
trail  bar.  Ordnance  A  trail 
handspike.  Rare. 
trail  'baa  ton,  n.  [AF.  traylle- 


bastonn,  prop,  staff  carriers.  See 
TRAIL  t->  drag,  to  carry:  EAS¬ 
TON.]  A  member  of  a  lawless 
band  powerful  in  England 
about  1300  ;—  supposedly  named 
from  their  staffs  for  cudgeling 
merchants.  Obs. 
trail  board.  Shipbuilding.  One 
of  the  curved  and  carved 
boards  on  the  sides  of  the  cut¬ 
water  near  the  figurehead, 
trail  car.  =  trailer  b. 
traild.  Trailed.  Ref.  Sp. 
trailed,  a.  Fenced  or  entwined 
about.  Obs.  [  LI  N  L  I  TE,  -4.  | 
trall'-eyeL  n.  Ordnance.  =| 
trail'ing-lv,  adv.  of  trailing. 
traille.  4  trail. 
trail  net.  A  net  that  is  trailed 
or  drawn  behind  a  boat, 
trail  ipade.  Ordnance.  A  metal 
spur,  prong,  or  plate,  on  the 
under  side  of  a  trail,  that  is 
I  driven  into  the  ground  by  the 
|  recoil  and  acts  ns  a  brake.  See 
FIEI.DPIECE.  Illust.  [spade. 

I  trail  spur.  Ordnance.  =trail| 
trail 'y  (tral'Y),  a.  Slow:  lazy; 
slovenly.  Scot,  tf  Dial.  Eng. 
traimme.  +  tram. 


ale,  senate,  efire,  itm,  account,  -irm,  ask,  sofa;  eve,  Svent,  end,  recent,  maker;  Ice,  Ill,  old,  obey,  orb,  Sdd,  sSft,  ednnect ; 

tl  Foreign  Word.  ^Obsolete  Variant  of.  +  combined  with.  =  equals. 


use,  unite,  urn,  tip,  circus,  menii ; 


TRAIN 
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TRAMPDOM 


train  (trail),  n.  [OF.  train ,  truhin .  F.  train  ;  or  (for  some  of 
t‘>e  senses)  OF.  Irvine,  F.  frame.  See  train,  y.]  1.  Some¬ 

thing  intended  to  draw  or  attract ;  esp.  :  a  Enticement, 
as  into  an  ambush  ;  artifice;  guile.  Obt.  or  Archaic,  b 
A  snare  ;  trap.  Obs.  c  Hence,  treachery  ;  treason.  Obs. 
d  Falconry.  Something  tied  to  a  lure  to  entice  a  hawk. 

2.  That  which  is  drawn  along  in  the  rear  of,  or  after, 
something  ;  that  which  is  in  the  hinder  part  or  rear  ; 
specif.  :  a  That  part  of  a  gown  which  trails  behind  the 
wearer,  b  Mil.  The  trail  of  a  gun  carriage.  Obs.  c 
The  tail  of  a  bird,  d  The  hinder  part  of  a  serpent's  body. 

0  A  trail  or  tail,  as  of  a  meteor. 

3.  A  number  of  followers  ;  a  body  of  attendants ;  a  retinue  ; 
suite  ;  following  ;  as,  Diana  and  her  tram. 

4.  A  procession  ;  a  company  or  party  in  order  ;  a  number 

arranged  in  or  suggesting  a  line  or  file  ;  as,  a  funeral  train  ; 
a  camel  train.  “  A  train  of  dames.”  Tennyson. 

5.  Mil.  The  aggregation  of  vehicles,  men,  and  animals 
accompanying  a  military  body,  to  transport  its  baggage, 
ammunition,  supplies,  and  hospital,  bridge,  and  reserve 
materials.  The  ammunition  and  bridge  trains  are  often 
separately  organized,  but  all  usually  march  together. 

6.  A  succession  of  connected  things  ;  a  series.  “  A  train 

of  happy  sentiments.”  /.  Watts. 

A  tram  of  word 8,  which  serves  to  call  up  a  train  of  corre¬ 
sponding  thoughts.  j-\  stout. 

7-  Mach.  Mechanism.  A  complete  series  of  moving 
•  pieces,  as  wheels  and  pinions,  for  transmitting  and  modify¬ 
ing  motion  ;  as,  the  train  of  a  watch  (connecting  the  barrel 
with  the  escapement) ;  a  train  of  gearing. 

8-  Physics.  A  succession  of  ethereal  oscillations  or  dis¬ 
turbances  ;  as,  a  wave  train  in  wireless  telegraphy. 

9.  Polling  Mill.  A  roll  train  ;  as,  a  12-inch  train. 

10.  A  connected  line  of  cars,  etc.,  on  a  railroad,  without 
or  with  the  locomotive. 

11  Regular  method  ;  process  ;  course  ;  order ;  as,  things 
are  now  in  train  for  settlement.  Swift. 

12.  A  line  of  gunpowder  laid  to  lead  fire  to  a  charge. 

13.  Gun.  The  movement  or  line  of  direction  of  the  axis  of 
a  piece  in  a  horizontal  plane. 

14.  A  heavy  long  sleigh  used  in  Canada  for  the  transpor¬ 
tation  of  merchandise,  wood,  and  the  like. 

train  of  artillery.  Mil.  =  artillery  train.  —  t.  of  rolls.  = 

PsOLL  TRAIN. 

trainband'  (tran'bSnd'),  n.  [For  trained  band .]  Eng. 
Hist.  One  of  the  bands  or  companies  of  trained  citizen 
soldiers  raised  and  supported  in  the  counties  and  London 
from  the  13th  or  14th  century,  having  no  regimental  organ¬ 
ization  until  the  Commonwealth.  Ail  except  those  of 
Loudon  were  discontinued  by  Cliarles  II.  in  M‘2,  but  were 
revived  and  with  the  London  bauds  developed  into  the 
militia. 

train'bear  er  (-b£rer),  n.  1.  One  whose  duty  is  to  hold 
up  the  train  of  a  robe  or  gown,  esp.  in  ceremonies. 

2.  A  long-tailed  Colombian  humming  bird  {Psalidophrym- 
na  victorias). 

train  dispatcher.  An  official  who  gives  the  orders  on  a  | 
railroad  as  to  the  running  of  trains  and  their  right  of  way. 
traill'er  (tran'er),  n.  1.  One  who  trains;  an  instructor; 
esp.,  one  who  trains  or  prepares  men,  horses,  etc.,  for  ex¬ 
ercises  requiring  physical  agility  and  strength. 

2.  One  who  trains  a  gun  ;  specif.,  in  the  United  States 
navy,  one  who  regulates  its  direction  in  azimuth,  as  dis¬ 
tinguished  from  the  pointer ,  who  regulates  its  elevation. 

3.  A  militiaman  called  out  for  exercise.  Obs.  Local,  U.S. 

4.  A  frame  on  which  to  train  plants. 

5.  One  who  romps,  cuts  up,  or  carries  on.  Collog.,  U.  S. 
training,  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  of  train.  Hence  :  n.  1.  a  Act 

or  process  of  instructing,  drilling,  exercising,  etc.  ;  educa¬ 
tion  ;  drill;  as,  the  training  of  the  mind,  of  a  child,  of 
an  athlete,  b  Hort.  Operation  or  art  of  causing  plants, 
vines,  young  trees,  etc.,  to  grow  in  a  desired  shape  or  direc¬ 
tion.  See  FAN  TRAINING,  HORIZONTAL  TRAINING. 

2.  Act  or  process,  by  means  of  drill,  practice,  etc.,  of  be¬ 
coming  proficient  in  some  art  or  prepared  for  a  test  or 
contest,  esp.  of  physical  skill  and  prowess ;  the  system¬ 
atic  development  of  one’s  strength  and  abilities  ;  practice  ; 
exercise;  also,  state  of  being  so  proficient,  prepared,  and 
developed ;  as,  he  was  in  perfect  training. 

Syn.  —  See  education. 

training  college,  a  normal  school.  —  t.  day,  a  day  on  which 
a  volunteer  military  company  was  formerly  called  out  for 
drill  or  parade  according  to  law.  Obs.  U.  S.  —  t.  level 
or  pendulum.  Ordnance ,  a  level  or  pendulum  used  in  train¬ 
ing  guns.  —  t.  school,  a  school  which  gives  technical  train¬ 
ing  ;  as,  a  training  school  for  nurses.  —  t.  ship,  a  vessel  on 
board  of  which  boys  are  trained  as  sailors  for  the  navy.  — 
t.  tackle.  Ordnance.  =  train  tackle.  —  t.  wall,  a  wall,  bank, 
or  jetty  built  to  confineand  direct  the  flow  of  a  river  or  tide, 
train'man  (tran'man),  n.  ;  pi.  -men  (-men).  A  subordi¬ 
nate  worker  on  a  railroad  train  ;  esp.,  a  brake  man. 
train  mile  Railroads.  One  mile  traversed  by  one  train  ; 
—  used  as  a  unit  of  railroad  operation  in  order  to  estimate 
economy  in  running  expenses.  „  , 

train  mileage  Railroads.  Train  miles  collectively;  the 
total  of  train  miles.  .  _ 

train  oil.  [D.  «r  LG.  traan  tram  oil,  blubber  (cf.  Dan.  & 
Sw  tnm ,  G.  thran)  +-  E.  oil.]  Oil  from  the  whale  or  other 
marine  animal.  See  oil.  Table  II. 

trait  (trat ;  in  British  use  still  commonly  as  F.,  tra),  n.  [F.,  i 


fr.  L.  Iractus  a  dragging,  a  stretch,  exteut,  tract  of  land, 
lr.  Irahere  to  draw.  See  trace,  v.  ;  cf.  tract  a  region, 
trace  a  strap,  tret.]  1.  A  stroke  ;  a  touch  ;  — used  fig. 

Bv  this  single  trait  Homer  makes  an  essential  difference  be¬ 
tween  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey.  Broome. 

2  A  distinguishing  or  marked  feature,  esp.  of  charactei 
or  mind  or  of  something  produced  by  them  ;  a  peculiarity  ; 
characteristic  ;  as,  a  trait  of  character  ;  French  traits. 
Syn.  —  See  characterlstic. 

trai'tor  (tra'ter),  n.  [ME.  traitour ,  OF.  traitor ,  trditeur , 
F.  trailre  (fr.  t lie  OF.  nom.  traitre  ;  cf.  ME.  treitre ),  LL. 
(assumed)  traditor ,  for  L.  trad t tor ,  fr.  trader  e,  tradition , 
to  deliver,  to  give  up  or  surrender  treacherously,  to  betray  ; 
trans  across,  over  -f  dare  to  give.  See  date  time  ;  cf.  be¬ 
tray,  tradition,  traditor,  treason.]  One  who  betrays 
a  confidence  or  trust ;  one  who  acts  perfidiously  or  treach¬ 
erously  ;  specif.,  one  who  violates  his  allegiance  and  be¬ 
trays  his  country  ;  one  who,  in  breach  of  trust,  delivers 
his  country  to  an  enemy,  or  yields  up  any  fort  or  place 
intrusted  to  his  defense,  or  surrenders  an  army  or  body 
of  troops  to  the  enemy,  unless  when  vanquished  ;  also,  one 
who  takes  arms  and  levies  war  against,  or  one  who  aids 
an  enemy  to  conquer,  his  country.  See  treason. 
trai'tor  ous  (-&s),  a.  [Cf.  F.  IraUreuxI)  1.  Guilty  of,  or 
capable  of,  treason  ;  treacherous ;  perfidious  ;  faithless  ; 
as,  a  traitorous  officer  or  subject. 

2  Consisting  in  treason;  of  tile  nature  of  treason  ;  im¬ 
plying  breach  of  allegiance  ;  as,  a  traitorous  scheme. 

Syn .  —  See  disaffected. 

—  trai'tor-ous  ly,  adi •.  —  trai'tor-ous  ness.  n. 
trai'tress  (tra'tres),  n.  [F.  traitresse,  OF.  traitresse.']  A 

woman  who  betrays  ;  a  female  traitor, 
traject'  (trtt-jgkt'),  v.  t.  ;  -ject'ed  ;  -ject'ing.  [L.  trajec- 
tus,  p.  p.  of  trajicere,  traicere ,  to  throw'  across;  trans -\- 
jaccre  to  throw.  See  jet,  v.  i.]  1.  To  take  or  carry 

across.  Obs. 

2.  To  throw  or  cast  through,  over,  or  across  ;  as,  to  traject 
the  sun’s  light  through  three  or  more  cross  prisms.  Rare. 
traj  ect  (traj'Skt),  n.  [L.  trujeclus,  fr.  traiicere:  cf.  F. 
tra  jet,  OF.  traject.  See  traject,  v.  /.]  1.  A  place  for 
passing  across  ;  a  passage;  ferry.  Obs.  or  Archaic. 

2.  Act  of  trajecting  ;  trajection  ;  transportation.  Rare. 

3.  A  trajectory.  Rare.  I.  Taylor. 

tra  jec'tion  (trri-jSk'sh&n),  n.  [L.  Irajectio  a  crossing 

over,  transposition.]  1.  Act  of  trajecting. 

2.  Gram,  tt*  Rhet.  Transposition.  Rare. 

3.  A  state  of  ecstasy.  Obs. 

tra-jec'to-ry  (-jek'to-rT),  n. ;  pi.  -ries  (-rTz).  [Cf.  F.  tra - 
jectoire. ]  1.  The  curve  which  a  body  describes  in  space, 

as  a  planet  or  comet  in  its  orbit. 

The  trajectory  is  the  curve  described  by  the  center  of  gravity  of 
the  projectile  in  passing  from  the  muzzle  to  the  first  pointol'im- 
pact.  r.  s.  Coast  Artillery  Di%ill  R<  ■/. 

2.  Geom.  A  curve  (or  surface)  that  cuts  all  the  curves 
(or  surfaces)  of  a  given  system  at  the  same  angle.  If  this 
is  a  right  angle,  the  trajectory  is  snid  to  be  orthogonal. 
tral  a-ti'iion  (trSPd-tishGhi),  n.  [See  tralatitious.]  A 
change,  as  in  the  use  of  words ;  a  metaphor, 
tral  a-tl'tious  (-&s),  a.  [L.  tralatitius ,  tralaticius.  Cf. 
tralation .]  1.  Passed  along;  handed  dow  n;  transmitted, 
as  the  portion  of  the  edict  of  a  Roman  pra?tor  derived  by 
him  from  his  predecessor  (see  edict,  1). 

Among  Biblical  critics  a  tralatitious  interpretation  is  one  re¬ 
ceived  by  expositor  from  expositor.  M\  Withington 

2.  Metaphorical;  figurative;  not  literal.  Stackhouse. 

—  tral  a-ti'tious-ly,  adv. 

Tral'les’s  hy-drom'e-ter  (tral'les-Tz).  [After  J.G.  Tral¬ 
les  (1763-1822),  German  physicist.]  An  alcoholometer 
graduated,  like  that  of  Gay-Lussac,  so  as  to  indicate  per¬ 
centages  by  volume,  but  at  4  C.  (instead  of  15  C.). 
tram  (tr5m),  n.  [F.  trame ,  L.  trama .]  A  silk  thread 
formed  of  two  or  more  threads  twisted  together,  used  e6p. 
for  the  weft,  or  cross  threads,  of  the  best  velvets  and  silks, 
tram,  n.  1.  Short  for  trammel,  in  its  mechanical  senses. 

2  Mech.  Correct  relative  position  or  adjustment;  —  in 
the  phrases  in  tram ,  out  of  Irani. 

tram,  «.  t.  dc  i.;  trammed  (trSmd) ;  tram'ming.  Mech.  To 
measure,  lay  off,  aligu,  or  adjust,  with  a  tram  or  trammel, 
tram,  n.  [E.  dial,  tram  a  coal  wagon,  the  shaft  of  a  cart 
or  carriage,  a  beam  or  bar  ;  prob.  of  Scand.  origin  ;  cf. 
OSw.  tram,  trum,  a  beam,  Icel.  pram -  (in  comp.),  OD. 
drom ,  OHG.  tram .]  1.  a  A  beam  or  bar.  Obs.  Scot. 

b  A  shaft  of  a  vehicle.  Scot.  &  Dial.  Eng. 

2.  Leg;  limb.  Scot. 

3.  Any  of  various  vehicles;  specif.:  a  Mining.  A  boxlike 
wagon,  now  often  of  steel,  running  on  a  tramway  or  rail¬ 
way  in  a  mine,  for  conveying  coal  or  ore.  b  A  passenger 
car  of  a  street  railway.  Eng. 

4.  Short  for  tramway,  tramcar,  etc. 

5.  A  tramway  rail.  Rare. 

6.  A  bench  for  supporting  dairy  tubs,  etc.  Local ,  Eng. 
tram,  v.  t.  To  haul,  as  coal,  in  a  tram. 

tram,  v.  i.  a  To  travel  in  a  tramcar.  Brit.,  exc.  Canada. 
b  To  operate  a  tram  or  a  tramway  system, 
tra'ma  (tra'ma),  n.  [L.,  woof.]  Rot.  Ill  basidiomycetous 
fungi,  the  loosely  woven  liyphal  tissue  forming  the  central 
substance  of  the  lamellse  or  other  projections  of  the  hy- 
menophore.  —  tra'mal  (tra'mftl),  a. 


Trammels,  7  c. 

Fig.  1.  a,  b 
Trammels  or 
Trams  used  in  aligning 
the  Spindles  of  a  Lathe. 
Fig.  2.  c  Trammel  or  Tram 
used  in  setting  out  a  Fly¬ 
wheel  Rim. 


tram'car'  (trSm'kar'),  n.  A  tram  running  on  gauged  rails, 
as  on  a  street  railway  ( Brit .),  or  in  a  mine, 
tram'mel  (-cl),  n.  [F.  Iranian ,  U  email ,  a  net,  LL.  tremacu- 
lum ,  tie  made,  a  kind  of  net  for  taking  fish  ;  L.  ties  three 
-f-  macula  a  mesh.  See  three  ;  mail  armor.]  1.  A  kind 
of  net  to  catch  birds,  fishes,  etc.,  as  :  a  An  anchored  gill 
net.  b  Aset  of  three  nets,  the  middle  one  slack  and  fine- 
meshed,  the  others  stretched  and  of  coarse  mesh. 

2.  A  net  for  a  woman’s  hair.  Obs.  Spenser. 

3.  A  kind  of  shackle  used  for  regulating  the  motions  of  a 
horse  and  making  him  amble. 

4.  Hence,  something  impeding  activity,  progress,  or  free¬ 
dom,  as  a  net  or  shackle  ;  restraint ;  check. 

[They]  disdain  the  trammels  of  any  sordid  contract.  Jeffrey. 

5.  An  iron  hook  of  various  forms  and  sizes,  used  for  hang¬ 
ing  kettles  and  other  vessels  over  the  fire. 

6.  Hence,  a  curved  or  hooked  stroke  in  writing ;  a  pot¬ 
hook  ;  esp.,  a  hook-shaped  letter 
or  stroke  in  a  copy  book  for  imita¬ 
tion  by  one  learning  to  write  ;  as, 
pothooks  and  trammels. 

7.  Mech.  a  An  instrument  for'- 
draw  ing  ellipses, one  part  of  which 
is  essentially  a  cross  with  two 
grooves  at  right  angles  to  each  Ti annuel,  7  a. 
other,  the  other  being  a  beam  carrying  two  pins  (which 
slide  in  those  grooves)  and  also  the  describing  pencil;  hence, 
any  of  vai  ious  mechanical  devices  for  drawing  ellipses  ;  an 
ellipsograph,  b  A  beam  compass  ;  —  sometimes  called  pair 
of  trammels.  See  compass,  8. 

Hence,  sometimes,  a  trammel 
head,  c  Any  of  various  gauges 
used  for  aligning  or  adjusting 
machine  parts,  etc.  ;  —  more 
often  called  tram. 

tram'mel,  r.  t. ;  -meled  (-eld)  or 

l  -MGLLED  ;  -MEL-ING  or  -MEL-LING. 

1.  To  entangle,  as  in  a  net; 

!  hence,  to  involve  ;  implicate ; 

more  loosely,  to  include;  com¬ 
prehend.  Rare. 

If  the  assassination 
Could  trammel  up  the  conse¬ 
quence.  Shok. 

2.  To  confine;  hamper;  shackle. 

I  Syn.  —  See  HAMPER. 

tram'meled,tram'melled(-eld), 

I  pret.  t£* p.p.  of  trammel.  Hence  :  a.  1.  Shackled  ;  bound. 

2.  Having  white  marks  on  the  fore  and  hind  foot  of  one 
|  side,  as  if  made  by  a  trammel  (/?.,  3);  —  said  of  a  horse, 
trammel  wheel.  Mach.  A  device  consisting  of  a  wheel 
having  two  or  more  diametrical  slots  (or 
of  an  equivalent  arrangement)  in  which 
I  gear  two  or  more  connected  sliding 
blocks,  each  moving  in  its  own  slot, 
used  esp.  for  converting  reciprocating 
into  rotary  motion,  or  vice  versa.  Called 
also  slosh  wheel.  Cf.  Oldham  coupling. 

II  tra  mon  ta'na  (tra'mon-ta'na),  n.  [It.  See 
tramontane.]  The  north  wind,  esp.  a  dry, 
cold,  violent,  northerly  wind  of  the  Adriatic, 
tra-rcon'tane  (trd-m5n'tan;  tr8m'dn-tan ;  277), 
a.  [OF.  Iramontain,  Iramontan,  It.  tramon- 
tano,  L.  (ransmontanus  ;  trans  across,  beyond 
-f-  mans,  monlis,  mountain.]  Lying  or  being 
beyond  the  mountains ;  coming  from  the  other 
side  of  the  mountains  ;  hence,  foreign  :  barba¬ 
rous.  The  Italians  sometimes  use  this  epithet  for  ultra¬ 
montane,  and  apply  it  to  the  countries  north  of  the  Alps, 
a*  France  and  Germany,  and  esp.  to  their  ecclesiastics, 
jurists,  painters^etc. ;  and  a  north  wind  is  called  r  tramon¬ 
tane  wind.  The  French  law  yers  call  certain  Italian  canon¬ 
ists  tramontane ,  or  ultramontane,  doctors,  as  favoring  too 
much  the  court  of  Rome.  See  ultramontane. 
tra  mon'tane,  n.  1.  One  living,  or  coming  from,  beyond 
the  mountains  ;  hence,  a  foreigner  ;  stranger. 

2.  =  TRAMONTANA. 

tramp  (tr5mp),  v.  t.  ;  tramped  (trampt);  tramt'ing.  [ME. 
trampen;  akin  to  LG.  trampen,  G.  trampeln,  LG.  A'  D. 

|  traj/pen,  Dan.  trampe,  Sw.  &  Icel.  trampa,  Goth.  ana/n?/i- 
pan  to  press  upon  ;  also  to  D.  trap  a  6tep,  G.  treppe  steps, 
stairs,  and  peril,  to  E.  tread.  Cf.  trat  a  kind  of  rock, 

I  trape,  trip,  v.  i .,  tread.]  1.  To  tread  on  forcibly  and 
1  repeatedly  ;  to  trample. 

2  To  travel  or  wander  through  on  foot ;  as,  to  tramp  the 
|  Maine  woods.  Col/oq. 

3.  To  tread  down  in  w  ater,  as  clothes  in  washing.  Scot. 
tramp,  v.  i.  1.  To  walk,  step,  or  tread,  esp.  heavily. 

2.  To  travel  about  on  foot ;  to  journey  as  a  tramp, 
tramp,  n.  1.  A  foot  journey  or  excursion  ;  as,  to  go  on  a 
tramp;  a  long  tramp. 

2.  A  foot  traveler;  a  tramper;  often,  in  a  bad  sense,  a 
begging  or  thieving  vagrant  or  vagabond. 

3.  The  sound  of  the  foot,  or  of  feet,  striking  on  the  earth, 
as  in  walking  or  inarching. 

4.  Naut.  A  vessel  not  making  regular  trips  between  the 
same  ports,  but  taking  a  cargo  when  and  where  it  offers 
and  to  any  port ;  —  applied  almost  exclusively  to  steamers. 

5.  A  tool  for  trimming  hedges. 


train,  w.  Train  oil.  Obs. 
train'a-ble.  a.  See  -able. 
train'bolt',  n.  Far.  A  bolt  to 
which  the  training  tackle  of  a 
gun  was  fastened, 
train  boy.  A  boy  who  sells 
newspapers,  candy,  etc.,  on  rail¬ 
road  trains.  U.  3.  4*  Canada. 
traind.  Trained.  Ref.  Sp. 
trai  neau'  (trg'nS').  »•  IF. 
trainean.  J  Sledge;  sleigh.  Obs. 
trained  (trand),  pret.  $>/>.  />.  of 
train.  Hence:  a.  Proficient 
through  training, 
trained,  a.  [From  train,  to] 
Having  a  train  ;  as,  a  trained 
dress. 

train'et.  n.  (OF.  traind,  F. 
Inline  an.]  A  dragnet.  Obs. 
train'gram  (tr S  '  rtt l 
( trum  a-  . gram .]  Rtiih 

A  letter  of  instructions  in  a 
distinctive  pink  envelope,  sent 
by  train  to  relieve  the  local  tele- 
gnnh  service.  ir.  S . 
training  bank.  =  training 
wall.  [road  train.  Rare.  | 
train' ist,  n.  A  traveler  by  ruil-l 


train  jumper.  One  who  steals 

rides  on  trains.  Colloq. 
train'less.  a.  See  -less. 
train'load'.  n.  As  much  as 
loads,  or  will  load,  a  train, 
train'ment,  n.  Training.  Obs. 
train  rope.  Ordnance.  =  train 

TACKLE.  ,  .  , 

train  shed.  Railroads.  A  build¬ 
ing  of  any  kind  used  to  protect 
rolling  stock  from  the  weuther. 
train  tackle.  Ordnance.  For- 
merlv,  a  tackle  for  training  and 
running  out  guns,  esp.  on  ship¬ 
board. 

train'way7,  n.  A  platform 
which,  hinged  to  a  wharf,  forms 
a  bridge  for  the  transfer  of  rail¬ 
road  cars.  etc.,  to  a  barge,  ferry¬ 
boat,  or  sleamer.  [oil.  Ohs.  j 
train'y  ttran'T).  a.  Like  train  | 
traipse,  trapes  (traps),  v.  i.  Sf  t. 
[K.  dial.  :  cf.  dial  trape.  I).  & 
G.  irappen  to  trend,  tramp,  and 
E.  TRAMl’-l  Dial,  or  t'ollog. 
a  To  walk  ;  trudge,  b  To  wan¬ 
der  or  flaunt  about  idly, 
traipse,  trapes,  n.  Obs.  or  Dial. 


Eng.  a  A  fatiguing  journey  :  a 

long  dusty  or  muddy  tramp, 
b  A  slattern,  c  A  gadabout, 
trais.  traise.  traiss.  +  trace. 
trai8e,  v.  t .  [OF.  trav\  F.  tra¬ 
il  ir.]  To  betrav  :  deceive.  Obs. 
traison.  troisoun.  +  treason. 
traist.  +  tuest,  n. 
traist,  a.  [Cf.  traist.  w.l  Obs. 
a  Secure  ;  safe.  b  Confident, 
c  Trustv.  —  traist'ly,  adv.  Obs. 
—  traigt'ness.  u.  Obs. 
traist.  n.  [Cf.  Icel.  treysta  to 
trust  to,  E.  tri-vt.  r.  Sr  ».]  Obs. 
a  Trust,  b  A  trustworthy  per¬ 
son.  c  An  appointed  meeting* 
traist.  r.  t.  5r  i.  Obs.  a  To 
trust,  b  To  pledge  one’s  faith, 
traist'ful,  a.  =  trcstful.  Obs. 
traist 'y.  a.  Trusty.  Obs. 
traitere.  traiterie.  'f  traitory. 
II  trai  tenr'  (trc'tflr'),  n.;pl. 
traitkck*  (F.  -tflr').  [  F.J  The 
keeper  of  an  eating  house, 
trai'tor,  t\  t.  To  act  the  traitor 
toward  ;  to  betray.  Obs. 
trai'tor.  a.  Traitorous, 
trai'tor-ess.  n.  A  traitress.  Obs. 


trai'tor-ful.  a.  Traitorous.  Obs.  j 

|  trai 'tor- ism,  it.  Betrayal.  Obs.  j 
trai'tor  ly.  a.  Traitorous.  Obs.  i 
,  —  adr.  Traitorously.  Obs. 
trai'tor-y.  n.  Treachery.  Ohs. 
traj  ec-ti'tiousarflj'i'-k-ttsh't/K),  | 
|  a  Pert,  to  trajection,  or  pas- 
1  sage.  O'  s.  [Passage;  journey.  | 
||l  tra  jet'  (trVzhf*'),  n.  [F  j| 

;  trajet.  trajetour.  trajetry. 

I  +  ykeget,  tkegetour,  t  r  K  <  J  - 
I  ETRY.  [Dial  Eng. I 

trake.  Var.  of  traik.  Scot.  4*| 
tra-la'tion  (trd-la'sh?7n), »/.  [L. 

I  t  ratal  to,  trans!  atio.  See  trans¬ 
lation.]  Use  of  a  word  in  a  fig- 
'  urative  sense  ;  metaphor.  Ohs 
traldome  thraldom. 
trale  Obs.  or  dial.  Eng.  var.  of 
I  TRAIL. 

tra-lin'e-ate  (trri-lYn'f-at).  v.  i. 

|  [It.  fralineare,  tralignare.)  To 
j  deviate:  esp..  to  degenerate.  Ohs. 

Tral'li-an  ( trill 'I-rtn  ;  -ytfn),  n. 
j  [L.  Trail iantts.']  One  of  the 
i  people  of  the  nncient  Greek 
!  Tralles,  in  Asia  Minor.  —  a.  Of 
I  or  pert,  to  Tralles  or  its  people. 


tral'lop  (trhl'wp).  Scot.  &  dial. 

Eng.  var.  of  trollop. 
tra-luce'  (tra-lus'),  »\  t.  [L- 
tralucere,  travslucere.  1  To  shine 
through.  Ohs. 

tra-lu'cent  (-lQ'sent).o.  [L.  tra- 
Incens.  tronslvceiis,  p.pr.l  Trans¬ 
lucent.  Ohs.  —  tral  u'c  e  n  c  e 
(-s^ns;,  tra-lu'cen-cy  (-lQ'sen- 
sY).  n.  Ohs. 

tra-ln'cid.  a.  [L.  tralucidus , 
translucidus. J  Translucent.  Obs. 
tram.  n.  1.  A  machine  ;  con¬ 
trivance,  as  of  an  astrologer  ; 
also,  an  engine  of  war.  Obs. 

2.  A  stratagem.  Obs. 
tram'ble  (trfim'b’l),  r.  t.  Min¬ 
ing.  To  wash,  as  tin  ore.  with  a 
shovel  in  a  special  frame, 
tram  crane  A  crane  consisting 
of  a  short  bridge  without  a  trol¬ 
ley.  traveling  on  overhead  rails 
tram'el-loid  ( trfim'r-loid),  a. 
Hot.  Jelly  like.  Rare. 
tramisse.  n.  Ecstasy.  Ohs. 
tram'mel-er,  tram'mel-ler.  ri. 
a  One  that  trammels,  b  One 
who  uses  a  trammelet. 


tram'mel-et,  n.  [Dim.  of  tra m- 

;  me/.]  A  net  for  the  hair  ;  also, 
a  snare.  Obs. 

trammel  head.  Either  of  the 
I  sliding  parts  on  the  beam  ot  a 
|  beam  compass.  See  compass,  8. 

tram'mer.  w.  One  that  trams  ; 
|  specif..  Coal  Mining,  one  who 
1  trams  coal. 

tram'ming,  vb.  n.  of  tram. 


Hence  :  n.  Silk  Mannf.  Act 


or  process  of  forming  trams, 
tram'mon  (tram'tZn  ).  m.  (  Manx 
I  trainman.]  The  elder  tree,  hie 
|  of  Man. 

tramontaln  4*  tramontane. 
tra  mon-ta'nhtra'mon-tii'ne), 
I  n.pl.  [It.]  Tramontanes.  Obs. 
tramort.  n.  [Cf.  It.  tramortire 
to  faint,  to  stun.]  Corpse.  Obs. 
Scot.  [tank.  Ofea.l 

tra  monn'tain,  a.  =  tramon-| 
tra  moun'taln.  n.  IOF.  A-  F. 
tramontane  (cf.  also  OF.  tres- 
!  mnntaine),  fr.  It.  traniontana. 
j  The  polestar.  Obs.  [  Obs. 

tram'pa.H.  [Sp.]  A  trap:  snare. 

!  tramp'dom.  n.  See-DOM. 


food,  fobt ;  out,  oil ;  chair  ;  Eo  ;  sinS,  ifik  ;  «,en,  thin ;  nature,  venlure  (250) ; 

Full  explanations  of  Abbreviations,  Sltfns, 


K  ch  in  G.  ich,  acli  (144) ;  boN  ;  yet ;  zh  =  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Guide. 
,  etc.,  immediately  precede  the  Vocabulary. 
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6.  A  plate  of  iron  worn  to  protect  the  sole  of  the  foot,  or 
the  shoe,  when  digging  with  a  spade;  also,  the  part  of 
the  spade  against  which  the  foot  is  forced  in  digging, 
tram'ple  (trKm'p’l),  v.  t.  ;  tram'pled  (-p’ld) ;  tram'pling 
(•pllng).  [ME.  trampelen,  freq.  of  trampen.  See  tramp, 
v.  /.]  To  tread  under  foot ,  to  tread  down  ;  to  crush  by  or 
as  if  by  treading;  as,  to  trample  grass  or  flowers.  Dryden. 

Neither  cast  ye  your  pearls  before  swine,  lest  they  trample 
them  under  their  feet.  Mutt.  vii.  G. 

tram'ple,  v.  i.  1.  To  tread  rapidly  and  forcibly;  to  stamp  ; 
esp.,  to  tread  or  stamp  with  or  as  if  with  contempt;  — 
often  with  on  or  upon  ;  as,  to  trample  on  one’s  feelings. 

2.  By  extension,  to  move  with  a  motion  or  sound  likened 
to  treading  or  stamping  ;  as,  the  trampling  of  the  surf, 
tram'ple,  n.  Act  or  sound  of  trampling;  a  heavy  and  re¬ 
peated  tread  of  or  as  of  many  feet, 
tram  rail.  A  mil  for  a  tram  or  trams  ;  specif. :  a  In  early 
usage,  a  rail  of  tram  plates,  as  distinguished  from  the  later 
edge  rail,  b  Mach.  An  overhead  rail  on  which  a  trolley 
runs  to  convey  a  load,  as  in  a  shop. 

tram'road'  (trSm'rod'),  n.  [ tram  a  coal  wagon  -j-roa*/.] 
A  road  prepared  for  trams  or  wagons,  by  forming  the  wheel 
tracks  of  smooth  beams  of  wood  (usually  metal-faced), 
blocks  of  stone,  tram  plates,  or  rails  ;  a  railway  in  a  mine, 
tram'way'  (-wa'),  n.  A  way  for  trams ;  as :  a  A  tram- 
road.  b  A  street  railway.  Eng.  c  An  overhead  tram 
rail ;  also,  a  ropeway. 

trance  (trana),  n.  [ME.  tra{u)nce,  F.transe  fright,  in  OF. 
also,  trance,  swoon,  fr.  transit *  to  chill,  benumb,  be  chilled, 
shiver,  OF.  also,  to  pass  (usually  from  life),  L.  transire  to 
pass  over,  pass  aw  ay,  cease.  See  transient  ;  cf.  transit.] 

1.  A  passage ;  passageway  ;  as  :  a  A  lobby  ;  hall.  Scot. 
b  A  lane  ;  alley  ;  also,  a  courtyard  ;  close.  Chiefly  Scot. 

2.  A  state  in  wdiich  the  soul  seems  to  have  passed  out  of 
the  body  or  to  be  rapt  into  visions ;  ecstasy  ;  hence,  a 
state  likened  to  this,  due  to  surprise,  bewilderment,  shock, 
etc. ;  as,  on  meeting,  they  stood  in  a  trance. 

He  fell  into  a  trance,  ana  saw  heaven  opened.  Acts  x.  10,  11. 

3.  Med.  A  prolonged  profound  or  abnormal  sleep,  due, 
ordinarily,  to  hysteria  or  hypnotism,  from  which  the  pa¬ 
tient  cannot  easily  be  aroused.  Voluntary  movement  is 
suspended  and  the  vital  functions  reduced  very  low. 

trance,  v.  t. ;  tranced  (transt) ;  tranc'ing  (tran'slng). 
[See  trance,  n. ;  cf.  entrance,!;.]  1.  To  pass  over  or 
across  ;  to  traverse.  Obs.  or  R.  Beau,  it*  FI. 

2.  To  entrance  ;  enchant ;  to  hold  spellbound.  Shak. 
trank  (traqk),  n.  An  oblong  piece  of  skin  from  which 
glove  shapes  are  cut;  also,  a  shape  cut  from  it.  See  glove. 
tran'QUil  (trSq'kwTl),  a.  [L.  tranquillus  ;  prob.  fr.  trans 
across,  over  -j-  a  word  akin  to  quietus  quiet :  cf.  F.  Irati- 
quille.  See  quiet.]  Quiet;  calm;  undisturbed;  not  agi¬ 
tated  ;  as,  a  tranquil  lake  ;  a  tranquil  life,  mind. 

8yn.  —  See  calm. 

tran'quil-i-za'tion  )  (-T-za'sh&n  ;  -T-za'slmn),  n.  A  tran- 
tran'quil-li-za'tion  j  quilizing;  state  of  being  tranquilized. 
tran'quil-Lze  )  (-Iz),  v.  t.  tt*  i.;  -ized  (-Izd) ;  -iz'ing  (-iz'Tng). 
tran'quil-lize  1  (Cf.  F.  tranquilliser.]  To  render  or  be¬ 
come  tranquil  ;  to  allay  when  agitated;  to  make  calm  and 
peaceful  ;  as,  to  h'anquilize  A&ttite  ;  to  tranquilize  the  mind. 
Syn.— Quiet,  compose,  still,  soothe,  appease:  calm,  pacify, 
tran-quil'li-ty  (trXn-kwTl'T-tT ;  trSij- ;  277),  n.  [L.  tran- 
quillitas  :  cf.  F.  trunquillite .]  Quality  or  state  of  being 
tranquil ;  calmness  ;  composure, 
trans-  (trans-;  before  a  vowel  often  trSnz-).  [L.  trans  across, 
over;  perh.  orig.  p.  pr.  of  a  verb  meaning  to  cross;  cf. 
Skr.  tar  to  cross.  Cf.  enter,  penetrate.]  A  prefix  used 
mostly  in  words  from  the  Latin.  See  cis-,  ultra-. 
Trans-  sometimes  appears  shortened  to  fra-,  as  in  traverse, 
tradition ,  and  usually  drops  s  before  a  word  beginning  in 
s,  as  in  transude,  f/awsubstantiate.  Trans-  is  used  to 
signify  :  1.  a  Over,  across,  beyond,  through,  chiefly  in 
expressing  relations  of  place  ;  as  in  frrmspose,  transfer, 
fraRicend,  fra7?.slucent ;  also,  rarely  (and  in  such  cases 
generally  compounded  writh  English  words),  expressing 
the  idea  of  change  of  one  thing  or  quality  over  into  an¬ 
other  ;  as  in  fraasdialect,  to  translate  from  one  dialect  to 
another,  frattsfeminate.  In  compounds  with  adjectives  of 
place  it  is  opposed  to  cis-.  These  compounds  are  generally 
printed  as  6olid  words,  some  of  them  being  derived  from 
Latin  compounds  ;  as  in  fran.valpine,  transatlantic,  trans- 
padane  ;  some,  however,  are  also  or  usually  written  with 
the  hyphen,  and  the  second  element  capitalized;  as  in 
tra ?i$appalachian  or  trans- Appalachian,  frawscaspian  or 
trans- Caspian,  fran-s-Siberian.  b  Completeness  of  change, 
through,  through  and  through;  as  in  transform,  /ra??.*figure. 

2.  In  some  scientific  terms  trans-  has  the  meaning  of 
across,  transversely  ;  as  in  fransfrontal,  across  the  frontal 
lobe  (of  the  brain),  fransprocess,  a  transverse  process,  or 
diapophysis,  of  a  vertebra,  etc. 

3.  Org.  Chem.  See  alloisomerism. 

The  reference  “  See  trans-  ”  is  sometimes  given  as 
the  only  definition  of  a  w'ord  beginning  in  trans-,  if  its 
meaning  can  readily  be  gathered  from  the  definitions  of 
the  prefix  and  the  root  word. 


trans  act'  (tr£ns-5kt' ;  tr5n-z2kt'),  v.  t.  ;  -act'ed  ;-act'ing. 
[L.  transactus,  p.  p.  of  transigere.  See  transaction.] 

1.  To  carry  through  ;  to  do  ;  perform  ;  manage  ;  conduct ; 
as,  to  transact  commercial  business. 

2.  Roman  &  Civil  Law.  To  make  a  transaction  (def. 4)  of. 
trans  act',  V.  i.  To  conduct  matters  ;  to  negotiate  ;  deal, 
trans  ac'tion  (tr5ns-5k'slian  ;  tr5n-zXk'-),  n.  [L.  trans- 

actio,  fr.  transigere,  transactum,  to  drive  through,  carry 
through,  accomplish,  traiibact ;  trans  across,  over  agere 
to  drive :  cf.  F.  transaction.  See  act,  agent.]  1.  The 
doing  or  performing  of  any  alfair  ;  management  of  any 
matter;  as,  the  transaction  of  business. 

2.  That  which  is  done  or  in  the  process  of  being  done  ;  an 
affair  ;  as,  the  transactions  on  the  exchange  are  large. 

3.  pi.  The  records,  esp.  the  published  records,  of  action 
taken,  addresses  read,  etc.,  at  the  meeting  or  meetings  of 
a  society  or  association  ;  proceedings.  Some  societies  re¬ 
strict  the  term  transactions  to  the  published  addresses,  and 
proceedings  to  the  published  record  of  the  business  done. 
4  Roman  it*  Civil  Law.  An  adjustment  or  compromise 
of  a  disputed  claim  between  parties  by  mutual  agreement. 
Syn.  —  Proceeding,  action,  process. 

Irons  al'pine  (trSns-Sl'pTn  ;  -pin),  a.  [L.  transa/pinus ; 
ti’ans  across,  beyond  -+-  Alpinus  Alpine,  fr.  Alpes  the  Alps: 
cf.  F.  ir ansa l pin.]  Being  on  the  farther  side  of  the  Alps 
in  regard  to  Rome,  i.  e.,  on  the  north  or  w  est  side  of  the 
Alps  ;  also,  of  or  pert,  to  the  region  or  the  people  beyond 
the  Alps;  as,  transalpine  Gaul;  —  opposed  to  cisalpine. 
—  n.  A  native  or  inhabitant  of  a  transalpine  country, 
trans  at  lan'tic  (trSns'St-lSn'tik),  a.  [trans-  -\-  Atlantic  : 
cf.  F.  transatlantique.]  Lying,  being,  or  belonging,  be¬ 
yond  the  Atlantic  Ocean  ;  crossing  the  Atlantic  Ocean, 
trans  ca'lent  (trSns-ka'lcnt),  a.  [trans-  -f-  L.  calens,  p. 
pr.  of  calere  to  grow  warm.]  Pervious  to,  or  permitting 
the  passage  of,  heat.  —  trans-ca'len-cy  (-l?n-sT),  n. 
transcend'  (tr5n-e8nd'),v./.;  tran-scend'ed;  tran-scend'- 
ing.  [L.  transcendere,  transcensum ;  trans  beyond,  over 
4-  scandere  to  climb  :  cf.  OF.  transcender.  See  scan.] 

1.  To  ascend  ;  mount.  Obs. 

2.  To  rise  above  or  beyond  ;  to  overpass  ;  as,  to  transcend 
the  limits  of  debate;  to  transcend  one’s  power. 

Wlu*n  man's  Redeemer  did  transcend  the  skies.  Drummond. 

3.  To  surpass ;  outgo;  excel;  exceed. 

How  much  her  worth  transcended  all  her  kind.  Dryden. 

4.  To  cause  to  ascend  ;  to  elevate  ;  raise.  Obs. 

Syn.  —  See  exceed. 

tran  scend',  v.  i.  1.  To  climb  ;  mount.  Obs. 

2.  To  be  transcendent ;  to  excel. 

tran-scend'ence  (-sSn'dcns)  |  n.  [Cf.  L.  transccndentia, 
tran  scend'en-cy  (-den-sT)  j  F .  transcend ance.]  1.  Qual¬ 
ity  or  state  of  being  transcendent  ;  supereminence. 

2  Theol.  The  doctrine  that  God  is  prior  to  creation  in  his 
essential  nature,  that  he  is  exalted  above  it,  and  that  he 
has  real  being  apart  from  it ;  — opposed  to  immanence. 

3.  Elevation  above  truth  ;  exaggeration  ;  hyperbole.  Obs. 
tran-scend'ent  (-s^n'd^nt),  a.  [L.  transcendens,  -entis,  p. 

pr.  of  transcendere  to  transcend  :  cf.  F.  transcendunt,  G. 
transcendent.]  1.  Superior  or  supreme  ;  surpassing;  ex¬ 
celling  ;  as,  transcendent  worth  ;  transcendent  selfishness. 

2.  Kantianism.  Transcending,  or  reaching  bevond,  the 
limits  of  human  knowledge.  Cf.  transcendental,  2. 

3.  Theol.  Possessing  transcendence  ;  not  immanent. 

The  idea  that  God  is  transcendent,  not  only  exalted  above  the 
world  by  his  moral  perfection,  but  separated  from  it  by  the  in¬ 
finite  reaches  of  space,  isyielding  to  the  ideaof  God  as  immanent 
in  his  creation.  A.  V.  (».  Allen. 

Syn.  —  Transcendent,  transcendental.  That  is  tran¬ 
scendent  which  is  of  superlative  quality  ;  transcenden¬ 
tal,  in  ordinary  language  (for  philosophical  usage  see 
clefs.),  applies  esp.  to  opinions,  theories,  or  sentiments 
which  are  so  vague,  fantastic,  or  extravagant  as  to  pass 
one’s  ordinary  comprehension;  as,“  clothed  with  transcend¬ 
ent  brightness”  (Milton)-,  “this  thrice-refined  pabulum 
of  transcendental  moonshine  ”  (Carlyle).  See  exceed. 
tran-scend'ent,  n.  That  which  is  supereminent. 
tran'seen  den'tal  (trSn'sgn-dgn'ttfl),  a.  [Cf.  F.  tran- 
scendanial ,  G.  transcendental.]  1.  Supereminent;  tran¬ 
scendent  ;  as,  transcendental  being  or  qualities. 

2.  Kantianism.  Of  or  pertaining  to  that  in  human  experi¬ 
ence  which  can  be  determined  a  priori.  What  is  transcen¬ 
dental,  therefore,  transcends  empiricism  ;  but  it  does  not 
transcend  all  human  knowledge,  or  become  transcendent . 
It  simply  signifies  the  a  priori  and  necessary  conditions  of 
experience,  and  is  contrasted  w  ith  what  is  empirically  con¬ 
tingent.  See  Kantianism. 

3.  Fancifully  speculative  ;  lienee,  vaguely  and  ambitiously 
extravagant:  as,  a  transcendental  style  of  writing. 

4.  Math.  Of  a  number,  incnpable  of  being  defined  by  any 
combination  of  a  finite  number  of  equations  with  rational 
integral  coefficients.  The  numbers  e  (=  2.71828  .  .  .)  and 
ir  (=  3.14159  .  .  .)  are  transcendental.  Hermite  proved  e  (in 
1873)  and  Lindemann  tt  (in  1882)  to  be  such. 

Syn.  —  See  transcendent. 

transcendental  aesthetic,  in  Kant’s  “  Critique  of  Pure  Rea¬ 
son,”  the  first  part,  treating  of  time  and  space  as  the  logical 


cond  itions  of  perception ,  the  transcendental  analytic  forming 
the  second  part, treating  of  the  categories  as  the  logical  con¬ 
ditions  of  conception.  —  transcendental  cognition,  Philos., 
cognition  derived  not  from  experience,  but  ironi  the  consti¬ 
tution  of  the  mind.  — t.  curve,  Math.,  one  whose  equations 
contain  transcendental  functions.  —  t.  equation,  Math.,  one 
containing  transcendental  functions  of  the  unknowns.  — 
t.  function.  Math,  a  A  function  that  cannot  be  expressed 
by  a  finite  number  of  algebraic  operations  upon  the  varia¬ 
ble  ;  thus  u  =  10*  is  a  transcendental  lunction  of  x.  1)  A 
function  of  complex  argument  with  one  or  more  essential 
singularities.—  t.  geometry,  higher  geometry,  esp.  as  treated 
by  the  calculus.  —  t.  idealism,  Kantian  idealism,  holding 
the  doctrine  that  space,  time,  and  the  categories  of  qual¬ 
ity,  quantity,  etc.,  are  given  originally  in  our  mental  struc¬ 
ture  and  are  not  derived  from  experience.  Called  also  crit¬ 
ical  idealism ,  as  based  on  the  “  Critique  of  Pure  Reason.” 
—  t.  object,  Kantianism,  the  thing-in-itself  not  modified  by 
our  faculties  of  cognition.  —  t.  philosophy,  the  philosophy 
of  Kant  (see  Kantianism),  or  philosophy  characterized 
by  transcendentalism,  1.  — t.  reality,  Metaph.,  a  reality  be¬ 
yond  the  senses,  and  underlying  the  objects  of  experi¬ 
ence.  —  t.  school,  the  group  of  New'  England  thinkers  of 
whom  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson  was  leader.  Thoreau,  Alcott, 
Ripley,  and  Margaret  Fuller  were  prominent  members.— 
t.  unity  of  apperception,  Kantianism,  the  unity  of  the  ele¬ 
ments  of  sense  effected  by  apperception  on  the  part  of  the 
ego,  the  elements  of  experience  being  united  by  the  syn¬ 
thetic  act  of  the  ego. 

Hunt  has  a  technical  name  for  what  I  have  just  named  sanity. 
He  himself  does  not  use  the  latter  word  ;  he  calls  this  process 
and  condition  of  all  rational  consciousness  transcendental  unity 
of  apperception.  Josiuh  Royce. 

tran  seen  den'tal  ism  (trSn'sgn-dgn't&l-Tz’m),  n.  [Cf.  F. 
transcendantalisme,  G.  Ir  arise  endentalismus.]  1.  Philos. 
a  In  the  Kantian  sense,  the  transcending,  or  going  beyond, 
experience,  and  ascertaining  a  priori  the  fundamental  prin¬ 
ciples  of  human  knowledge.  Schelling  and  Hegel  assert  the 
absolute  identity  of  the  objective  and  subjective  in  human 
knowledge,  and  consequently  the  Kantian  distinction  be¬ 
tween  transcendent  ana  transcendental  1ms  no  place  in  their 
philosophy  ;  hence,  with  them,  transcendentalism  claims 
a  true  know  ledge  of  all  things,  material  and  immaterial, 
human  and  divine,  so  far  as  the  mind  is  capable  of  know¬ 
ing  them.  And  in  this  sense  the  word  transcendentalism  is 
now  most  used.  It  is  also  sometimes  used  for  that  which 
is  vague  and  illusive  in  philosophy,  b  Any  philosophy 
which  asserts  the  domination  of  t lie  intuitive  or  spiritual 
over  the  purely  empirical ;  esp.,  the  philosophy  of  Ralph 
Waldo  Emerson  and  his  followers  and  the  social  and  reli¬ 
gious  tendencies  to  which  it  gave  rise  ;—  so  called  because 
of  a  wrongly  supposed  relation  to  Kant's  philosophy. 

2.  Quality  of  being  transcendental,  or  fancifully  specula¬ 
tive  ;  hence,  ambitious  vagueness,  as  in  the  use  of  imagery 
or  diction. 

transcen-den'tal  1st,  n.  A  believer  in  transcendentalism, 
transcen-den-tal'i-ty  (-den-tSl'T-ti),  n.  Quality  or  state 
of  being  transcendental. 

transcontinental  (tr3ns-kon'tT-ii8n't51),  a.  Extending 
or  going  across  a  continent. 

tran  scribe'  (tr&n-skrib'),  v.  t. ;  -scribed'  (-skrlbd') ; 
-scrib'ing  (-skrlb'Tng).  [L.  transcribere,  transcriplvm ; 
trans  -\-scribere  to  w'rite.  See  scribe.]  1.  To  write  a  copy 
of ;  to  copy  ;  a*,  to  transcribe  Livy  ;  to  transcribe  a  letter. 
2.  Music.  To  make  a  transcription  of.  See  transcription, 3. 
tran'seript  (trfiu'sknpt),  n.  [L.  transcnjdum ,  neut.  p.  p. 
of  transcribere.  See  transcribe.]  1.  That  which  has 
been  transcribed  ;  a  written  copy. 

The  decalogue  of  Mo6eB  was  hut  a  transcript  South. 
2.  Hence,  a  copy  of  any  kind  ;  an  imitation. 

Syn.  — See  duplicate. 

tran-scrip'tion  (trSn-skrip'shan),  n.  [Cf.  F.  transcription , 
L.  transcriptio  a  transfer.]  1.  Act  or  process  of  transcrib¬ 
ing  ;  as,  errors  in  a  text  due  to  transcription. 

2.  A  copy  ;  transcript. 

3.  Music.  An  arrangement  of  a  composition,  often  with 
some  liberty  in  modification  or  embellishment,  for  some 
other  instrument  or  voice  than  that  for  which  it  was  origi¬ 
nally  written,  as  the  translating  of  a  song,  a  vocal  or  instru¬ 
mental  quartet,  or  even  an  orchestral  work,  into  a  piece  for 
the  piano;  an  adaptation;  arrangement. 

trans-cur'rent  (tr&ns-kur'£nt),  a.  [L.  transcurrens,  -entis, 
p.  pr.,  running  across.]  Extending  transversely. —  trans- 
cur'rent  ly,  adv. 

transect'  (trSn-sgkt'),  v.  t.  ;  tran-sect'ed  ;  tran-sect'ing. 
[trans-  L.  secare ,  sectum,  to  cut.]  To  cut  across  or 
transversely.  —  tran-sec'tion  (-sEk'shwn),  n. 
tran-sen'na  (trSn-sgn'd),  n.  ;  pi.  -n je  (-e).  [L.,  net,  lat¬ 

ticework.]  Early  Christian  Arch.  A  lattice  or  screen  of 
stone  or  metal  inclosing  and  protecting  a  shrine, 
tran'sept  (trfin'sSpt),  n.  [trans-  4-  L.  septum,  saeptum ,  an 
inclosure.  See  septum.]  A rch.  The  transversal  part  of  a 
cruciform  church,  which  crosses  at  right  angles  to  the 
greatest  length,  and  between  the  nave  and  the  apse  or  choir. 
In  the  basilicas  this  had  often  no  projection  at  its  ends.  In 
Gothic  churches  these  project  greatly,  and  should  be  called 
the  arms  of  the  transept.  But  it  is  common  to  speak  of  the 
arms  as  the  transepts.  —  tran  sep'tal  (tr5n-sep'tal),  a. 
trans'e-unt  (trSn'se-unt),  a.  [L.  transiens,  - euntis ,  p.  pr. 
of  transire  to  go  over.  Cf.  transient.]  Passing  from  one 


trampelen.  4  trample. 

tramp'or, a.  1.  One  who  tramps;  , 
a  vagrant,  [hoots.  Dial.  liny.  I  | 
2.  jd.  The  feet :  also,  heavy  |  , 
tramp'esa,  n.  A  female  tramp, 
tramp'lah,  a.  See  -isii  b. 
tram'pl.  Trample.  Rtf.  Sn. 
tram  plate.  A  flat  iron  plate 
used  as  a  rail  or  runway  for 
trams,  esp.  one  with  an  outer 
flange.  Cf.  rail  im.ate. 
tram'pld.  Trampled.  Ref.  Sp. 
tram'pler  (tr&m'plfr),  n.  a  One 
who  tramples,  b  A  lawy  er.  Ohs. 
tram  poo6e'(trftm-pGos'),r.  i.  Sr 
n.  Tramp.  SIu)ki,  (J.  S. 
tram'pot',  n.  Miltmu.  The  step 
supporting  the  lower  end  of  a 
millstone  spindle.  [»?.,  4.1 

tramp  ship,  steamer.  =  tr  a  m  r,| 
trampt.  Tramped.  Rtf.  Sy. 
tram  rod  or  staff.  Mech.  A  kind 
of  tram  or  trammel,  usually  a 
straightedge,  or  a  pointed  steel 
rod.  sometimes  bent  at  one  end, 
used  in  adjusting,  lining  up,  etc. 
tra-na'tion (trd-na'shun).n.  (L. 
tranare,  transnare,  to  swim 
over  ;  trans  across  +  nare  to 
swim.J  Act  of  swimming  across. 
Ohs.  [tramp;  travel.  Ohs. I 

trance  (trans).  v.  i.  To  pass;| 
tranc'ed-ly  (trfin'65d-ll),  adv. 


of  tranced,  p.  p.  Rare 
tranch.  +  trench. 

I!  tran  chant'  ( traN/shdN'),,/>m. 
tran  chante'  (-shaNt'),  a.  [F.] 
Trenchant  ;  cutting.  [  Ohs. I 

tranchoir,  n.  [F.]  A  trencher.! 
trandal,  n.  [Cf.  G.  marketender, 
fr.  It.  mercatante  merchant.]  A 
camp  follower.  Obs. 
trane.  +  train. 
tra-neen'  (trd-nen'),  n.  [Ir. 
trait hnin ,  trdinin,  a  little  stalk 
of  grass,  the  herb  bennet.| 
Dial.  Irish.  1.  Dog’s-tail  grass 
2.  A  rush  ;  a  trifle  ;  bit. 
tran'gram  (trfiij'grdm),  n. 
[Orig.  uncert.  Cf.  tang  ram.] 
Something  intricate. as  a  puzzle; 
also,  a  gimcrack.  Obs.  Cant. 
tranie,  r.  t.  To  hang.  Ohs.  Cant. 
tran'ka  (tr&ij'kA),  n.  [Tibetan, 
fr.  Nepalese  tanqka,  or  Marathi 
tank,  tr.  Skr.  tanka  a  weight  (of 
silver).]  A  silver  coin  of  Tibet, 
said  to  pass  for  about  1G  cents 
(*d.). 

tran'knm.a.  =  tranoram.  Ohs. 
tran-lace'  (tr&n-las').r.  t.  [Perh 
tr.  L.  translatus  transferred.] 
To  arrange  by  transposing.  Ohs. 
tran'nel  (trin'’l),  n.  [See  tree¬ 
nail.]  A  treenail.  Obs.  or  R. 
tranont.  v.  i.  To  make  a  forced 


march  ;  to  shift  one’s  position 
quickly.  Ohs.  Scot. 
tranquil,  n.  Tranquillity.  Ohs. 
tran-quil'i-fy.  tran-quil'll-fy 
(traij-KWll'i-il),  v.  /.  [tranquil 
-b  -fy.)  To  tranquilize.  Ohs. 
tran'quil-iz  er.  -qull-lizer 
( trftij'KwT-lTz'Sr),  n.  One  that 
trnnquilizes. 

tran'quil-iz  ing-ly,  tran'quil- 
liz  ing-ly,  adv.  of  tranquiliziny , 

(ranquiilizint/,  p.  pr. 

[|  tran-quil'lo(tran-kwel'l6),  a. 
[It]  Music.  Tranquil;  quiet, 
tran'quil-loua  (tr&r)'kwY-Us).a. 
Tranquil.  Ohs.  —  tran 'quil-lous- 
nesa.  n.  Ohs. 

tran'quil-ly,  adv.  of  tranquil. 
tran'quil-neaa.  n.  See -ness. 
trana  +  trance. 
trans.  Ahhr.  Transactions; 
transitive  ;  translated  ;  transla¬ 
tion ;  translator;  transportation; 
transpose,  [transacts  anything.  I 
trans-ac'tor,  n.  [L.J  OnewhoJ 

tranaan-de'anCtrlliis'&n-de'an ; 

trftns-an'df'-an),  trana-an'dine 
I  (trttns-ftn'dYn  ;  -din),  a.  See 
]  trans-*  1  a. 

tran8-an'i-mate.  v.  t.  tf  i.  To 
j  transfer  or  animate  by  metem- 
|  psychosis.  Rare.  —  tians-an'i- 
ma'tion,  n.  Rare. 


trana-ap'i-cal.a.  At  right  angles 
to  the  apical  axis  or  plane, 
trana-ap  pa-lach'i-an,  a.  See 

trans-,  1  a. 

trans-au'di-ent.  a.  [See  trans-; 
auuiknt.]  Permitting  the  pas¬ 
sage  of  sound.  Rare. 
trans  bai-kal'i-an  (trfins'bT- 
kiil'T-rtn),  a.  Pert,  to  the  part 
of  Siberia  east  of  Lake  Baikal, 
trana  ca-lea'cent  (-kd-15a'rnt), 
a.  [trans-  +  L.  calescens ,  p.  pr., 
growing  warm.]  Transcalent. 
Rare. —  trana'ca-lea'cen-cy  (-^n- 
bT),  n.  Rare. 

trana-caa'pi-an  (trflns-kfls'pY- 
rtn),  a.  See  trans-,  1  a. 

Trana  cau-ca'aian  (trflns'kft- 
ka'shrtn  :  -k&sh'dn),  a.  Of  or 
pert,  to  Transcaucasia. —  n  One 
of  the  people  of  Transcaucasia, 
tran  scen-den'tal.  n.  A  tran¬ 
scendental^.  Hart. 
tran  scen  den  tal  i8'tic  (-Y  s'- 
t)k),  a.  Transcendental, 
tran'acen  den'tal  ize.  v.  t.  See 
-ize.  [transcendental.  | 
tran  acen  den'tal-ly,  adv.  of  I 
tran  acen-den'tial  (-slidl),  a. 
Transcendental.  Ohs. 
tran  acend'ent-ly,  adv.  of  tran¬ 
scendent.  [scendence.  | 

tran-scend 'ent-ness.  n.  Tran-I 


tran-acend'i-ble,  See  -ABLE, 
tran-scen'sion  ( tr&n-agn'shiin), 
n.  [See  TKanscend.J  A  tran¬ 
scending.  Ohs.  [05.S-.I 

tranacent,  a.  Transcendent.  | 
trans-change',  v.  t.  To  trans¬ 
form.  Ohs.  -  trana-chang'er,  » 
Ohs. 

trana'co  late  (tr&na'kMSt),  v.t 
[trans-  4-  L.  colare,  col  at  urn,  to 
strain.]  To  sieve  ;  strain.  Ohs. 
—  trana  co-la'tion  (-la'shtZn),  n. 

Ohs. 

tranB-cor'po-rate.  v.  t.  [trans- 
4-  corporate  :  cf.  LL.  transcor¬ 
pora  t  us  passing  from  one  body 
into  another.]  To  transmigrate. 
Ohs. 

trana-cor'ti-cal  (tr&ne-kOr'tY- 
kdl),  a.  Med.  Due  to  disease 
of  tracts  connecting  different 
parts  of  the  cerebral  cortex 
tran -sc  rib 'bier  (tran-skrlb'l?r), 
n.  [Cf.  scribble.]  A  transcrib¬ 
er  ;  —  used  in  contempt.  Rare. 
tran  acrib'er  (-skrlb'gr),  n.  One 
who  transcribes.  [Obs. I 

tran-acript',  v.t.  To  transcribe.! 
tran-acrip'tlon-al  (tr&n-skrYp'- 
shwn-rtl),  a.  Of  or  pert,  to  trans¬ 
cription. 

tran  acrip'tive  (-tYv),  a.  Done 
as  from  a  copy ;  like  a  transcript. 


R.  —  tran-acrlp'tlve-ly,  adv.  R. 
tran'serit,  n.  [OF.]  A  tran¬ 
script.  Ohs. 

trana  cur'  (trfins-kOr'),  v.  i.  fL. 
transcurrere ,  transcursuniA  To 
run  or  rove  to  and  fro.  Ohs  — 
trana-cur'rence  (-kfir'fna),  n. 
Ohs.  —  trana-cur'aive,  a.  Ohs. 
trana-di'a-lect,  v.  t  [trans-  + 
dialect.  |  To  translate  from  one 
dialect  into  another.  Rare. 
trana-duc'tion  (t  r  &  n  s-d  n  k'- 
shun),  n.  [L.  transducers ,  t>a- 
ducere,  -ductum,  to  lead  across 
or  over.  1  Act  of  leading  or  con¬ 
veying  over.  Rare. 
transe.  Obs.  or  ref.  sp.  of 
trance.  [Ohs.  I 

trans  earth', v.t.  To  transplant.  | 
||  trans'eat  In  ex  em'plum. 
[L.]  Let  it  pass  into  example  or 
precedent. 

trans-el'e-ment,  v.t.  Also  trans- 
el'e  ment-ate.  v.  t.  To  change 
or  transpose  the  elements  of  ;  to 
transubstantiate.—  trang-e  1  e- 
men-ta'tion.  n.  All  Ohs. 

|  trans  -e-the'ri-an  (trftns'C-the'- 
rY-dn),  n.  A  region  or  world 
|  beyond  the  luminiferous  ether, 
tran-sex'ion  (trftn-sdk'shun),  n. 
[trans-  +  L.  sexus  Bex.]  Chang* 
I  of  eex  Obs. 


ale,  senate,  ciire,  ftm,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofd ;  eve,  £vent,  find,  recent,  maker;  ice,  Ill;  old,  6bey,  orb,  ftdd,  s&ft,  connect 

U  Foreign  Word.  4  Obsolete  Variant  ol*»  +  combined  with.  =  equals. 


use,  unite,  urn,  up,  circiis,  menU ; 


TRANSF. 


2185 


TRANSILLUMINATE 


to  another ;  operating  beyond  itself ;  transient  (in  sense  1); 
as,  a  transeunt  cause  ;  —  opposed  to  immanent. 
trans  fer'  (trXns-ffir'),  v.  t.  /transferred'  (-Bird');  trans- 
fer'rinq.  [L.  transf erre;  trails  across,  over  -+-  ferre  to 
bear:  cf .  F  .transferer.  See  bear  to  carry.]  1.  To  con¬ 
vey  from  one  place  or  person  to  another  ;  to  transport,  re¬ 
move,  or  cause  to  pass,  to  another  place  or  person  ;  as,  to 
transfer  suspicion;  to  transfer  money  by  telegraph. 

2.  To  make  over  the  possession  or  control  of  ;  to  make 
transfer  of  ;  to  pass;  to  convey,  as  a  right,  from  one  per¬ 
son  to  another;  as,  title  to  land  is  transferred  by  deed. 

3.  To  print  or  otherwise  copy  from  one  surface  to  another; 
as,  to  transfer  a  drawing  to  a  lithographic  stone. 

Syn.—  Sell,  give,  alienate,  estrange,  sequester. 

trans  fer',  v.  i.  To  change  from  one  car,  line,  or  the  like, 
to  another  for  continuing  one’s  journey  on  a  transfer  (see 
TRANSFER,  n.,  5  C). 

transfer  (trSus'fQr),  n.  1.  Act  of  transferring,  or  state 
of  being  transferred  ;  the  removal  or  conveyance  of  a  thing 
from  one  place  or  person  to  another;  transference. 

2.  Law.  a  The  conveyance  of  right,  title,  or  property, 
either  real  or  personal,  from  one  person  to  another,  whether 
by  sale,  by  gift,  or  otherwise  ;  any  act  by  which  the  prop¬ 
erty  of  one  person  is  vested  in  another,  b  Specif. :  Ro¬ 
man  Dutch  Law.  =  tradition,  2. 

3.  A  telegraphic  order  to  pay  to  one  party  money  deposited 
by  another  in  a  distant  office. 

4  That  which  is  transferred.  Specif.  :  a  A  picture,  or  the 
like,  removed  from  one  body  or  ground  to  another,  as  from 
wood  to  canvas,  or  from  one  piece  of  canvas  to  another, 
b  A  drawing  or  writing  printed  in  reverse  from  one  sur¬ 
face  on  another,  as  in  ceramics  and  in  many  decorative 
arts,  c  Mil.  A  soldier  removed  from  one  troop  or  body  of 
troops  to  another.  Now  Rare. 

5-  Railroading,  a  A  place  where  cars  or  trains  are  trans¬ 
ferred  to  boats  or  ferries  for  water  transportation  ;  also,  a 
boat  or  ferry  used  for  this  purpose,  b  A  turnout  connect¬ 
ing  two  tracks  at  a  crossing,  with  switches  outside  the  end 
frogs  of  the  crossing  ;  also,  a  track  connecting  roads  that 
cross  on  separated  grades,  c  In  American  street  railway 
practice,  a  ticket  given  without  extra  charge  to  a  passenger 
entitling  him  to  continue  his  journey  on  another  route 
6.  Nani.  The  distance  a  vessel  gains  to  the  right  or  left 
from  the  time  the  helm  is  put  over  until  the  ship  has 
turned  through  eight  points,  or  ninety  degrees. 
trans-fera-bll'1-ty  (trXns-fffr'd-bTl'I-ti),  n.  Quality  or 
state  of  being  transferable. 

trans-fer'a-ble  (trXns-ffir'd-b’l),  a.  [Cf.  F.  transferable.'] 

1.  Capable  of  being  transferred,  or  conveyed  from  one 
place  or  person  to  another. 

2.  Capable  of  being  made  over  from  one  party  to  another 
so  as  tc  vest  in  the  transferee  all  the  transferor’s  legal 
rights  thereto  pertaining;  negotiable  (which  see)  ;  as,  the 
stocks  of  most  public  companies  are  transferable;  some 
tickets  are  not  transferable.  Cf.  assignment,  2  a. 

trans'fer  book-  A  register  of  transfers,  as  of  shares,  from 
one  party  to  another. 

trans'fer  day  A  regular  day  for  the  registration  of  trans¬ 
fers  of  registered  securities,  as  at  the  Bank  of  England  for 
government  stock  or  funds. 

transfer  ee'  (trans'fer-©'),  n.  The  person  to  whom  a 
transfer  is  made. 

transfer  ence  (tr5ns'fer-£ns  ;  trXns-ftir'?ns),  n.  Act  of 
transferring  ;  conveyance  ;  passage  ;  transfer, 
transference  number.  Phys.  In  electrolytic  dissociatipn, 
the  ratio  of  the  transport  of  the  anion  as  compared  with 
that  of  the  cation.  It  is  so  defined  that  if  the  transference 
number  of  the  anion  is  n,  that  of  the  cation  is  1— n. 
trans  fer  en'tlal  (tr&ns'ler-gn'shdl),  a.  Pertaining  to  trans¬ 
ference  ;  involving  a  transfer  or  conveyance, 
trans-fer'or  (trXns-fflr'er),  n.  One  who  makes  a  transfer, 
trans-fer'o  type,  trans  fer'ro  type  (-fClr'6-tip ;  -fer'6-tip), 
n.  [transfer  - type .]  Photog.  A  bromide  print  trans¬ 

ferred  from  a  paper  backing  to  some  other  surface  ;  also, 
the  process  by  which  this  is  done. 

trans  fer'ring  ma  chine'  (-ffir'lng).  A  form  of  press  for 
impressing  an  engraved  and  hardened  steel  die  on  a  soft 
steel  roller  which  is  afterward  hardened  and  used  to  im¬ 
press  a  plate,  as  for  printing  bank  notes. 
trans-fig'U-ra'tion  (-fTg'u-ra'slmn),  n.  [L.  transfiguratio  : 
cf.  F.  transfiguration .]  1.  A  change  of  form  or  appear¬ 

ance  ;  esp.,  the  supernatural  change  in  the  personal  appear¬ 
ance  of  Jesus  on  the  mount.  Matt.  xvii.  1-9. 

2.  [cap.]  Eccl.  A  feast  held  by  some  branches  of  the 
Christian  church  on  theGth  of  August,  in  commemoration 
of  the  Transfiguration  of  Jesus. 

trans  lig'ure  (-fTg'tir;  cf.  figure,  n.),  v.  t. ;  -fig'ured 
(-urd) ;  -fig'ur-ing  (-tir-Tng).  [ME.  transfiguren,  F.  trans- 
Jigurer ,  L.  transhgurare ,  transji  guru  turn  ;  trans  figurare. 
See  figure,  v.  L]  1.  To  change  the  form  or  appearance 
of  ;  to  metamorphose  ;  transform. 

2.  To  change  to  something  exalted  and  glorious  ;  to  give 
an  ideal  form  to.  4  ..  . 

[Jenus]  was  transfigured  before  them.  Matt.  xvii.  — 
Syn.  —  See  transform. 

trans  fi'nitc  (-fl'nit),  a.  Math.  Beyond  or  surpassing  any 
finite  (number,  assemblage,  or  magnitude)  ;  said  of  con¬ 
stants,  in  distinction  from  infinite ,  which  is  commonly  ap¬ 
plied  to  variables  only.  ,  .. 

transfinite  cardinals  or  numbers,  Math.,  the  powers  or  cardi¬ 
nal  numbers  associated  definitely  with  infinite  manifolds. 
—  t.  ordinals,  Math.,  the  indices  of  infinite  manifolds.  Of 
these  the  simplest  is  the  index  of  the  natural  scale,  1,  -*  «>* 
....  7?,  ...  .  (or  any  manifold  similarly  arranged),  de¬ 
noted  by  w.  All  following  symbols  built  up  of  w  or  by  di¬ 
rect  algebraic  processes  are  transfinite  ordinals. 


transf.  Ahhr.  Transferred, 
trans-fem'i-nate  (trftns-fPin'Y- 
nat),  v.  t.  [trans-  4-  L .  femina 
woman.]  To  change  in  sex  from 
woman  to  man.  Ohs.  [-ness. I 
trans  fer'a-ble  ness.  n.  See| 
trans-fer'al  (trAns-fOr'^l),  n. 
Transference;  transfer.  Rare. 
trans 'ferd.  Transferred.  R  f 
S/>.  [FERRER.  I 

trans  fer'er.  Var.  of  trans-! 
trans  fer-og'ra  phy  (trfinR'fOr- 
6g'rd-fY),  n.  [transfer  +  -gra- 
p7it/.\  A  copying  by  transfer.  /?. 
trans'fer  pa  per.  A  prep* 
paper  used  by  draftsmen 


I  If  p.  p.  of  transfer 

>  ferr 

IMAGE 


ferred  afterimage. 


—  trans- 

See  AKTEK- 


trans-fer'rence  (trftns-fOr'rns), 
n.  Ynr.  of  transference. 
trans  fer'rer  (-fOr'Sr),  n.  One 
that  transfers. 

trans'fer  re-sist'ance.  Klee.  An 
apparent  resistance  to  the  pas¬ 
sage  of  a  current  from  the  metal 
to  the  liquid  of  a  voltaic  or  elec¬ 
trolytic  cell. 

trans- fer 'ri-ble  ( trftns-f  Or  T-b  1), 

trana- 


i  runnier.  jk.  I  a.  =  TRANSFERABLE. 

A  prepared  i  fer'ri-bll'l-ty  (-T-bTl'Y-tt),  n. 
ftsrnen,  en-  j  trans-fer'ror.  Var.  ' of  1 
gravers,  etc., for  transferring  im-  I  feror.  I  [5'  ..  , 

pressions.  [  feral.  |  trans'fer  ta'ble  /W;  *1 

trans-fer'ral.  Var.  of  trans-I  |  trans  fig  urate  (tr&  net  Ufl- 
trans-ferred'ttr&ns-fllrdO.pret.  rat),  v.  t.  lo  transfigure.  Kate. 


trans  fi'nite  (trXns-fi'nit),  n.  Math.  A  transfinite  number, 
assemblage,  or  magnitude. 

trans-fix'  (-ftks'),  v.  t.  ;  trans-fixed'  (-fTkst') ;  trans-fix'- 
ing.  [L.  transfixus,  p.  p.  of  transfigere  to  transfix ;  trans 
across,  through  -j-  Jigere  to  fix,  fasten.  See  fix.]  To  pierce 
through,  as  with  a  pointed  weapon  ;  to  transpierce  ;  impale, 
trans-flx'ion  (-ilk'shun),  n.  Act  of  transfixing,  or  state  of 
being  transfixed. 

trans'flu  ent  (trSns'flob-cnt ;  243),  a.  [L.  transfiuens ,  p. 
pr.  See  fluent.]  Flowing  or  running  across  or  through, 
trans'flux  (-finks),  n.  [trans- flux.]  A  flowing  through, 
across,  or  beyond. 

trans-form'  (IrXns-iorm'),  v.t.  ;  -formed'  (-formd') ;  -form'- 
ing.  [ME.  transformer  L.  transformare,  transform  alum  ; 
trans  across,  over  -j-  formare  to  form  :  cf.  F.  transformer. 
See  form,  v.  /.]  To  change  the  form  of  ;  to  metamorphose  ; 
specif.  :  a  To  change  in  outward  shape  or  semblance ;  as, 
a  caterpillar  transformed  into  a  butterfly. 

Love  may  transform  me  to  an  oyster.  Shak. 

b  To  change  into  another  substance  ;  to  transmute  ;  as,  the 
alchemists  sought  to  transform  lead  into  gold,  c  To  change 
in  nature,  disposition,  heart,  or  the  like  ;  to  convert. 

Be  ye  transformed  by  the  renewing  of  your  mind.  Rom.  xii.  2. 
d  Math.  To  change  the  form  of,  as  an  algebraic  expression 
or  geometrical  figure,  without  altering  the  meaning  or 
value,  e  Elec.  To  change  (a  current)  iu  potential,  as  from 
high  voltage  to  low  voltage,  or  in  type,  as  from  alternating 
to  continuous,  f  To  change  (one  form  of  energy)  into  an¬ 
other,  as  mechanical  energy  into  electricity. 

Syn.  — Transform,  transfigure,  transmute,  metamor¬ 
phose,  convert,  transmogrify.  Transform,  the  general 
word,  implies  a  t  horough  or  radical  change,  whether  in  ap¬ 
pearance  or  nature;  transfigure,  which  is  strongly  in¬ 
fluenced  by  Biblical  usage,  suggests  an  exaltation  or  glori¬ 
fication  of  the  outward  appearance;  as,  “The  placid  sun¬ 
shine  .  .  .  seems  to  have  been  transformed  in  a  moment  into 
imperious  angry  fire”  (  W.  Pater) ;  “  Jesus  .  .  .  was  trans¬ 
figured  before  them  :  and  his  face  did  shine  as  the  sun  ” 
{Matt.  xvii.  2) ;  “  If  she  be  guilty,  ’t  will  transform  her  to 
manifest  deformity  ...  If  innocent,  she  will  become  trans¬ 
figured  into  an  angel”  (Shelley).  Transmute  implies  a 
complete  change  of  nature  or  substance,  esp.  from  lower  to 
higher ;  to  convert  (often  interchangeable  with  transmute) 
is  esp.  to  turn  from  one  state  or  condition  to  another  ;  as, 
“  Physiological  activity  must  be  transmuted  into  intellect 
and  conscience”  (Mrs.  Humphry  Ward);  “Every  health 
which  I  begin  converts  dull  port  to  bright  champagne” 
(Shenstone) ;  “Conviction  ...  is  worthless  till  it  convert 
itself  into  conduct”  (Carlyle).  Metamorphose  suggests 
a  transformation  into  something  utterly  different,  often 
by  (or  as  if  by)  enchantment ;  transmogrify  is  humorous 
or  colloq.  for  metamorphose  :  as,  “  metamorjdiosed  from 
seemly  shape  to  birds  and  ugly  beasts”  (Gascoigne) ;  “  The 
name  ‘  navvie  ’  .  .  .  has  been  transmogrified  into  ‘  naviga¬ 
tor  ’”  (Lowell).  See  change,  modify,  form. 
trans  form',  V.  i.  To  be  or  become  transformed.  Addison. 
transform  (trXns'fdrm),  n.  [See  transform,  v.  t.]  Math. 
A  figure  or  expression  derived  from  another  by  geometrical 
or  analytical  transformations. 

tran3  for  ma'tion  (trXns'fbr-ma'shwn),  n.  [L.  iransforma- 
tio :  cf.  F.  transformation.]  1.  Act  of  transforming,  or  state 
of  being  transformed  ;  change  of  form  or  condition.  Specif.  : 
a  Zobl .  Metamorphosis,  b  Physiol.  Change  of  one  form 
of  material  into  another,  as  in  assimilation  ;  metabolism  ; 
metamorphosis,  c  Alchemy.  Transmutation,  d  Mcch. 
Change  of  energy  from  one  form  into  another,  e  Math. 

(1)  Of  a  group,  the  conversion  of  it  into  an  isomorphic 
group,  as  by  combining  each  of  its  elements  as  a  with  a 
foreign  element  t  to  produce  a  new  element  a'  =  t~xal. 

(2)  Change  of  form,  as  of  an  equation,  expression,  or  fig¬ 
ure,  without  altering  value  or  meaning,  f  Thcol.  A  change 
in  disposition,  heart,  character,  or  the  like  ;  conversion. 

2.  The  new  form  made  by  transforming.  Obs.  Shnk. 

transformation  scene  Theat.  A  scene  that  changes  in 
sight  of  the  audience  ;  specif.,  formerly,  a  scene  in  the  pan¬ 
tomime  in  which  the  characters  were  changed  to  take  part 
in  the  harlequinade  proper. 

trans-form'a-tivo  (trXns-fGr'mri-tTv),  a.  [Cf.  F.  transfor- 
matif.]  Having  power  or  a  tendency  to  transform, 
trans-torm'er  (-fSr'mer),  n.  One  that  transforms  ;  specif.  : 
Elec.  An  apparatus  for  transforming  an 
electric  current  from  a  high  to  a  low  po¬ 
tential  (step-down  transformer)  or  vice  versa 
(step-up  transformer),  without  changing  the 
current  energy  ;  a  converter.  The  term  is 
now  usually  limited  to  a  stationary  ap¬ 
paratus  for  transforming  alternating  cur¬ 
rents  (formerly  called  stationary,  or  static, 
transformer)  consisting  essentially  of  a  coil 
of  a  few  turns  of  comparatively 
stout  wire  and  another  coil  of 
many  turns  of  fine  wire,  wound  on 
a  laminated  iron  core  (core  trans¬ 
former'.  and  sometimes  also  in¬ 
closed  in  an  iron  shell  (shell  trans¬ 
former),  the  object  of  the  iron  being 
to  increase  the  lines  of  force  (cf. 
induction  coil).  One  coil  (the  pri¬ 
mary)  is  connected  to  the  line,  and 
the  other  (the  secondary)  to  receiving  devices.  The  ratio 
of  the  number  of  turns  of  the  two  coils  is  the  ratio  of  trans¬ 
formation,  voltages  being  transformed  directly,  and  cur¬ 
rents  inversely,  in  this  ratio.  Cf.  converter, 2 b ;  hedge¬ 
hog  transformer;  phasing  transformer. 
trans-form'ism  (-fGr'mlz’m),  n.  [Cf.  F.  transf ormisme .] 
Biol.  Change  of  form  ;  transmutation  ;  esp.,  a  process, 
formerly  supposed  by  some  to  occur,  by  which  an  organism 
changed  to  some  entirely  different  organism,  as  a  plant 
into  an  animal.  Chiefly  Hist. 


Step-down  Transformer. 
C  Core  or  Magnetic  Cir¬ 
cuit  of  Laminated  Iron  ; 
R  Primary*  with  many 
turns  of  Fine  Wire  ;  .S’ 
Secondary,  with  few 
turns  of  Coarse  Wire.  I 
High  Potential,  small 
Current  ;  2  Low  Poten¬ 
tial,  large  Current 


trans-fig'ur  ate(-ftt),  trans-flg'- 
ur-at  ed  (-at'cd),  a.  Transfig¬ 
ured.  O'x. 

trans  fig'ure  ment,  n.  Transfig¬ 
uration.  Rare.  [  Obs.  I 

trans-fls'ti-cate  v.t.  To  pierce.  I 
trans  flx-a'tion  (trilns/nk-sa'- 
Kh/ln),  n.  Translixion. 
trans'fo-rat©  (trftnB'ffi-rilt),  v. 
t.  [L.  transforatus,  p.  p.  of 
transforare  to  pierce  through.] 
To  bore  through;  perforate.  Ob*. 
trans' fora'tion  (-ra'Khi/n),  n. 
[1  j.  transf  oratio.  -on is.]  Surg.  A 
boring  through ;  perforation, 
trans-form 'able.  a.  See -able. 
—  trans  form  a-bil'i-ty,  n. 
trans  form 'ance  (tr&np-fflr'- 
iivJnn),  n.  Transformation, 
trans 'for- ma'tor(tr&ns'fftr-ma'- 


tfr),  ?/.  Kle<\  A  transformer 
trans  formd'.  Transformed. 

Ref.  Sp. 

trana-form'lst,  n.  A  believer  in 
transformism.  —  trans  for-mia'- 
tic  (trilns'fBr-mYs'tYk),  a. 
trans-freight'.  +  transfretk. 
trans  f re' tate,  v.  t.  To  trans¬ 
port  as  over  a  strait.  Obs.  — 
trans'fre-ta'tlon,  n.  Obs. 
trans  frete'  (-fret'),  r.  i.  [L. 
transf reture  ;  trans  -f  fret  uni 
strait:  cf.  OF.  transf  refer.)  To 
cross  a  strait  or  narrow  sea.  Obs. 
trans-fron'tal  (-f  r  Q  n't  d  1  ; 
-frfin'-),  a.  Scctkans-. 
trans  fron'tier  (-frOn'ter; 
-frfln'ter  ;  cf.  frontier,  w.),  a. 
Across  or  beyond  the  frontier, 
trans'fuge  (trftns'fflj),  n.  [L. 


trans  fuse'  (trXns-fuz'),  v.  t. ;  trans-fused'  (-fuzd') ; 
tkans-fus'ing  (-fuz'Tug).  [L.  transfusus ,  p.  p.  of  transfun- 
dere  ;  trans  over,  across  -f-  fundere  to  pour  :  cf.  F.  trans- 
fuser.  See  found  to  cast.]  1.  To  pour,  as  liquid,  out  of 
one  vessel  into  another  ;  to  transfer  by  pouring. 

2.  Med.  To  transfer,  as  blood,  from  the  veins  or  arteries  of 
one  man  or  animal  to  those  of  another. 

3.  To  cause  to  pass  from  one  to  another  ;  to  cause  to  be  in¬ 
stilled  or  imbibed  ;  as,  to  transfuse  a  love  of  letters. 

Into  thee  such  virtue  and  grace 
Immense  I  have  transfused .  Milton. 

trails  fu'sion  (-fu'zhftn),  n.  [L.  transf usio:  cf.  F.  trans¬ 
fusion.]  1.  Act  of  transfusing,  or  pouring,  as  liquor,  out 
of  one  vessel  into  another. 

2.  Hence,  a  gradual  commingling  resulting  in  an  altered 
character  of  the  elements  commingled. 

The  transfusion  of  sentience  with  thought.  G.  F.  Stout. 

3.  Med.  Act  or  operation  of  transferring  the  blood  of  one 
human  being  or  animal  into  the  vascular  system  of  another  ; 
also,  the  introduction  of  any  fluid  into  the  blood  vessels,  or 
into  a  cavity  of  the  body  from  which  it  can  readily  be  ab¬ 
sorbed  into  the  vessels. 

trans-fu'sive  (-sTv),  a.  Tending,  or  having  power,  to  trans¬ 
fuse.  —  trans  fu'sive-ly.  ndv.  Rare. 
tran3  gan  get'ic  (trXus'gXn-jgt'Tk),  a.  Beyond  or  across 
the  river  Ganges  ;  of  or  pert,  to  regions  so  situated, 
trans-giess'  (trXns-grgs'),  v.  t. ;  trans-gressrd'  (-grgst'): 
trans-gress'ing.  [Cf.  F.  transgresser.  See  transgres¬ 
sion.]  1.  To  pass  over  or  go  beyond  (some,  usually  proper, 
limit) ;  as,  to  transgress  the  limits  of  patience. 

2.  Hence,  to  overpass,  as  a  prescribed  rule  or  limit  of  duty ; 
to  break  or  violate,  as  a  law,  civil  or  moral. 

For  man  will  hearken  to  his  glozing  lies, 

And  easily  transgress  the  hole  command  Milton. 

3.  To  offend  against ;  to  cross;  thwart;  vex.  Obs. 
trans  gress',  v.  i.  To  offend  against  a  law  ;  to  sin. 
trans  gres'slcn  (-grSsh'iin),  n.  [L.  transgressio  a  going 

across,  going  over,  transgression  of  the  law,  fr.  lransgrediy 
trail sgresstis,  to  step  across,  go  over  ;  trans  over,  across  -f- 
gradi  to  step,  walk  :  cf.  F.  transgression.  See  grade.] 

1.  Act  of  transgressing  ;  as  :  a  A  going  or  passing  beyond 
or  over  Rome  limit ;  an  act  of  trespass,  b  Violation  of 
a  law  or  known  principle  of  rectitude  ;  sin. 

Forgive  thy  people  ...  all  their  transgressions  wherein  they 
have  transgressed  against  thee.  1  Kings  viii.  .50. 

2.  a  Geol.  Unconformability.  Eng.  b  The  spread  of  the 
sea  over  land  areas.  U.  S. 

Syn.  —  Fault,  offense,  crime,  infringement,  misdeed,  sin. 

—  trans-gres'sion  al  (  al),  a. 

trans-gres'sive  (-grgs'Tv),  a.  [Cf.  L.  ( ransgressivus  pass¬ 
ing  over  into  another  class,  F.  transgress  if.]  Disposed  or 
tending  to  transgress  ;  faulty.  —  trans  gres'sive-ly,  adv. 
trans  gres'sor  (-Sr),  n.  [L.*:  cf.  F.  transgresseur.]  One 
that  transgresses ;  one  that  breaks  a  law,  or  violates  any 
known  rule  or  principle  of  rectitude  ;  a  sinner. 

The  way  of  transgressors  is  hard.  Prov.  xiii.  13. 

tran'sicnce  (trXn'shens),  tran'sien-cy  (trXn'shen-sT),  n. 

1.  Quality  or  state  of  being  transient,  or  passing;  transient- 
ness  ;  as,  the  transience  of  human  life  or  time. 

2.  Quality  or  state  of  being  loose  or  shifting  ;  lack  of  co* 
hesion  or  solidarity  ;  looseness. 

Roots  .  .  .  binding  the  transience  of  the  sand.  Ruskm. 

3.  That  which  is  transient.  Rare 

tran'sient  (tr&n'sh£nt),  a.  [L.  transiens  (cf.  gen.  -euntis)y 
p.  pr.  of  transire,  transiluni ,  to  go  or  pass  over  ;  trans  over, 
across  -|-  ire  to  go.  Cf.  issue,  trance.]  1.  Transeunt  ; 
transitive  ;  passing  over  (to) ;  as,  a  transient  activity  ;  also, 
transcendent  ;  — contrasted  with  immanent. 

2.  Communicable  ;  infectious.  Obs. 

3.  Changed  by  entrance  into  or  as  if  into  a  new  condition. 

4.  Passing  quickly  across  the  line  of  vision  ;  hence,  of  short 
duration  ;  ephemeral ;  transitory  ;  fleeting  ;  brief ;  as,  a 
transient  view,  passion,  evil. 

5.  Staying  for  a  short  time  ;  not  regular  or  permanent ; 
as,  a  transient  guest ;  transient  boarders.  U.  S. 

Syn. —Transient,  transitory,  fugitive,  fleeting, 
ephemeral,  evanescent,  momentary.  Transient  and  tran¬ 
sitory  are  often  interchangeable  ;  but  transient  more  fre¬ 
quently  emphasizes  the  fact,  transitory,  the  (often  inher¬ 
ent)  quality,  of  brief  duration  ;  as,  “  At  present  it  [peace  of 
mind]  is  an  uncertain  and  transient  guest  with  me”  ( Cow - 
per) ;  “  transient  sorrows  ”  (  Wordsworth) ;  “  A  natural  fact 
is  permanent  and  elemental,  a  historical  event  is  transient 
and  superficial”  {M.  Hewlett );  “this  transitory  life”  {Bk. 
of  Com.  Prayer)’.  “  Wise  men  will  apply  their  remedies  to 
.  .  .  the  causes  oi  evil  which  are  permanent,  not  to  .  .  .  the 
transitory  inodes  in  which  they  appear  ”  (Burke) ;  “  matter, 
with  all  its  transitory  shapes”  (Shelley).  Fugitive  and 
fleeting  apply  to  that  which  passes  swiftly,  and  is  gone  : 
that  is  evanescent  which  quickly  vanishes  ;  as,  “  Oh  Joy  ! 
that  .  .  .  nature  yet  remembers  what  was  so  fugitive: 

( Wordsworth);  “All  the  forms  are  fugitive,  but  the  sub¬ 
stances  survive”  (Emerson);  “not  merely  some  fleeting 
fancy  of  the  day?  but  a  constant  longing  ”  ( Loire! I ) ;  “  [It] 
clothes  our  fleeting  days  with  an  eternal  beauty”  (B.  F. 
Weslcott);  “  evanescent  visitations  of  thought  and  feeling 
.  .  .  arising  unforeseen  and  departing  unbidden  ”  ( Shelley) ; 
“ the  evanescent  delicacy  of  each  motive  and  sentiment” 
(M.  Hewlett).  That  is  momentary  which  is  but  for  a  mo¬ 
ment  ;  that  is  ephemeral  which  is  short-lived  ;  as.  “show¬ 
ers  of  momentary  duration  ”  (Poe) ;  “  a  momentary  bliss  ” 
(Gray);  “the  swarm  of  ephemera /  sermons  which  issue 
from  the  press  ”  ( Sydney  Smith) ;  “  ephemeral  successes  ” 
(Loicell).  See  brief. 

—  tran'sient-ly,  adr.  — tran'sient  ness,  n. 
tran'sient*  n .  One  that  is  transient;  specif.,  Colloq.,  a 

transient  gue6t  or  boarder. 

trans  il-lu'mi-nate  (trXns'T-lu'mT-nat),  v.  t.  To  pass  light 


trans fuga;  trans  -\-  fugere  to  flee: 

cf.  F.  transfuge .]  One  who  flees 
from  one  side  to  another;  hence, 
a  deserter;  apostate.  Rare. 

trans-fu'gi-tive  (t  r  a  n  s-1  fl  'j  Y- 

tTV),  n.  =  TRANSFUGE. 
trans  ful'gid  (-ffll'jYd),  a. 
Shining  through.  Obs. 
trans-fnme',  r.  t.  [L.  trans fu- 
marc.)  To  Binoke  through.  Obs. 
trans-fund',  r.  t.  \  L.  transfun- 
drre .]  =  TRANSFUSE.  Obs. 
trans  fus'er  (tr&ns-fflz'?r),  n. 
One  that  transfuses.  [See-A  BLK.  I 
trans-fu'sl-ble  (-fO'zY-h'l),  a.  I 
trans-fu'sion-lst,  n.  Med.  One 
skilled  in,  or  an  advocate  of,  the 
operation  of  transfusion, 
trans-fuze'.  Transfuse.  Ref.  Sp. 
trans-gress'l-ble  (tr&ns-grgs'Y- 


b’l),  a.  See -able. 

trans-gress'ing  ly,  adv.  of 
transgressing ,  p.  pr.  (.Sp  ! 

trans  grest'. Trun Rgressed. /fa/. I 
tran-shape'.  +  tkansshape 
tranship',  tran-ship'ment.etc. 
Var*.  of  transship,  etc. 
trans-hu'man  (trftns-hti'nvYn), 
a.  Superhuman*  Rare.  —  trans- 
hu'man-ize  (-Tz),  r.  t.  Rare. 
tran-sil'i-ence  (tran-sYl'Y-^ns). 
tran-sil'i-en-cy  (-^n-sY),  w.  A 
leap  across  or  trom  one  thing  to 
another.  Rare. 

tran-Bil'i-ent(-^nt).a.  (L.  tran¬ 
sit  inis,  p.  pr..  leaping  aeross.) 
vlna/. Designating  nerve  fibers  in 
the  brain  passing  from  one  con¬ 
volution  to  another  not  adjacent, 
tran'si-li'tion  (trfln'sY-lYsh'iin  >, 


—  .  ,  J  . - :  ^  sine  ink:  then,  thin ;  nature,  verdure  (250) ;  K  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144) ;  boN ;  yet ;  zh  =  z  in  arure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Quids. 

food,  foot ;  out,  oil  ,  chair  ,  go  ,  Sing,  0^.  of  Xbbrev.atTo..8,  Sign*,  etc,  Immediately  precede  the  Vocabulary. 
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TRANSMIT 


through,  as  through  an  organ  of  the  body  for  medical  exami¬ 
nation.— trans/ii-lu/mi-na,tion(trSii8/T-lu'mT-iia'8h-&n)1?i. 
trans  i're  (trSns-i're),  n.  [L.  transire  to  pass  through  or 
across,  to  pass.]  A  customs  document,  describing  the  cargo, 
consignors  and  consignees,  etc.,  done  in  duplicate  for  clear¬ 
ance  and  entry  papers  of  coasting  vessels,  the  original  be¬ 
ing  used  at  the  port  of  entry.  Eng. 

trans- istlTml  an  (trXns-Ys'mY-dn  ;  -Tsth'-;  -Yst'-),  a.  Ex¬ 
tending  across  an  isthmus,  as  at  Suez  or  Panama, 
transmit (trSn'sTt),  n.  [L.  transitus, fr.  transire :  cf.  F.  transit. 
See  transient.]  1.  Passage  through  or  over  ;  transition. 

In  France  you  are  now  ...  in  the  transit  from  one  form  of  gov¬ 
ernment  to  another.  Rurke . 

2.  Act  or  process  of  causing  to  pass  ;  conveyance  ;  as,  the 
transit  of  goods  through  a  country,  or  from  a  vender  to  a 
purchaser.  Goods  shipped  from  one  person  to  another  are 
said  to  be  in  transit,  (cf.  in  transitu)  from  the  time  when 
delivered  to  the  carrier  by  the  consignor  to  that  when  ac¬ 
tually  or  constructively 
delivered  to  the  consignee. 

3.  A  line  or.  route  of  pas¬ 
sage  or  conveyance. 

4.  A stron.  a  The  passage 
of  a  heavenly  body  over  the 
meridian  of  a  place,  or 
through  the  field  of  a  tele¬ 
scope.  b  The  passage  of  a 
smaller  body  across  the 
disk  of  a  larger,  as  of  Ve¬ 
nus  or  Mercury  across  the 
sun’s  disk,  or  of  a  satellite 
or  its  shadow  across  the 
disk  of  its  primary.  Ob¬ 
servations  of  parallax  dur¬ 
ing  transits  of  Venus  have 
formed  a  chief  method  for 
determining  the  sun’s 
distance. 

5.  Surv.  A  variety  of  the¬ 
odolite  with  the  telescope 
mounted  so  that  it  can  be 
transited  ;  —  called  in  full 
transit  theodolite. 

trans'it,  v.  t.  Astron.  1.  To 
pass  over  the  disk  cf  (a 
heavenly  body),  or  over  a 
line  of  the  reticle  in  (the 
field  of  view  of  a  telescope). 

2.  To  turn  (a  telescope) 


r  M 

Transit,  5.  a  Telescope  ;  b  Verti¬ 
cal  Arc  ;  r.  d  Bubble  Tubes  :  t,f 
Vernier  Scales  ;  g,  h  Tangent 
Screws;  k  , m  Clamping  Screws  ; 
n  Fast-motion  Tilting  Screw  ; 
P,  />  Leveling  Screws  ;  q  Com* 
pass ;  r  Tripod. 

over,  about  its  horizontal  transverse  axis, 
transmit,  v.  i.  To  be  transited,  as  a  telescope ;  also,  to 
transit  a  telescope. 

transit  duty.  A  duty  paid  Oil  goods  in  transit, 
transit  instrument,  a  Astron.  a  telescope  mounted  at 
right  augles  to  a  hor- 
izontal  axis,  on 
which  it  revolves 
with  its  line  of  coll i- 
mation  in  the  plane 
of  the  meridian,  — 
used  in  connection 
with  a  clock  for  ob¬ 
serving  the  time  of 
transit  of  a  heavenly 
body  over  the  merid¬ 
ian  of  a  place.  Also  a 
transit  instrument  is 
sometimes  mounted 
and  used  in  the  prime 
vertical,  b  Sum).  = 
transit,  5. 
tran  sition  (trSn- 
sizh'Sn ;  277  :  see  note 
below)y  n.  [L.  trans- 
itio :  cf.  F.  transit 
lion.  See  transient.] 

1.  Passage  from  one . 


place  or  state  to  an-i-:/Hg  _ 

other  ;  change  ;  as,  aEggjFjg  -  p 
sudden  transition §f§ 
from  hot  to  cold. 

There  is  no  death,^ 
what  seems  so  is  fran-- 

Longfellow.  y[ei.jdian  Circle  and  Transit  Instrument 

2.  Music.  A  direct  or  combined,  a  a  Graduated  Circles;  bb 
indirect  passing  from  Microscopes  passing  through  the  Piers, 
one  key  to  another;  for  reading  the  Circles:  cc  Counterpoises 
a  modulation,  esp.  to  reduce  friction  on  the  supporting  Y'b. 
one  in  which  the  start  in  a  new  key  is  made  after  a  full 
cadence  in  the  original  key,  sometimes,  one  shifting 
abruptly  to  an  unrelated  key,  or,  as  in  tonic  sol-fa  usage, 
one  without  change  of  mode. 

3.  Rhet.  A  passing  from  one  subject  to  another.  Milton. 

Most  leading  authorities,  British  and  American,  from 
Walker  (c.  1800),  have  preferred  tr5n-sTzh'«n,  others  tr5n- 
sYsh'ihi  or  -zTsh'?7n,  all  three  being  in  present  good  use. 
trail  si' tion-al  (-rtl),  Cl.  Of  or  pertaining  to  transition  ;  in¬ 
volving  or  denoting  transition  ;  as,  transitional  moods  ; 
in  a  transitional  stage.  —  tran-si'tion-al  ly,  adv. 
transitional  epithelium.  Anal.  See  epithelium,  1. 
transition  point.  Phys.  Chem.  A  single  point  at  which 
different  phases  are  capable  of  existing  together  in  equi¬ 
librium.  Such  a  point  on  a  temperature  scale  is  called  also 
the  transition  temperature. 

transition  tint-  Physics  &  Chem.  The  nearly  neutral  tint 
through  which  the  color  of  the  field  of  view  of  certain 
forms  of  polarimeter  passes  in  the  transition  from  red  to 


blue  or  vice  versa,  and  which  is  used  as  the  criterion  in 
making  measurements  with  such  an  instrument. 
Transition  zone.  Bioyeog.  The  zone  lying  between  the 
Boreal  and  Sonoran  zones  of  North  America.  It  includes 
an  eastern  or  humid  subdivision  (see  Alleghenian)  and  a 
western  arid  oue  of  corresponding  temperature  comprising 
tiie  northern  Great  Plains  and  the  lower  slopes  of  the  moun¬ 
tains  of  the  western  United  States  and  Mexico.  Called  also 
Neutral  zone.  Cf.  zoogeography. 
trail's!  tive  (trau'si-tiv),  a.  [L.  Iransitivus :  cf.  F.  transi- 
tif.  See  transient.]  1.  Having  the  power  of  making  a 
transit,  or  passage,  from  one  person  or  thing  to  another  ;  as, 
transitive  heat  or  cold  ;  specif.,  Math.  &  Logic ,  denoting, 
or  characterized  by,  the  property  of  passing  on  or  being 
transferred  successively  from  member  to  member  of  a  class. 

2.  Effected  by  transference  or  expansion  of  signification  ; 
derivative ;  figurative.  Rare. 

3.  Gram.  Passing  over  to  an  object ;  as,  a  transitive,  action  ; 
expressing  an  action  as  not  limited  to  the  agent  or  subject, 
but  ending  in  a  direct  object ;  as,  a  transitive  verb,  one 
that,  in  the  active  voice,  takes  a  direct  object  to  complete 
its  sense  :  for  example,  he  holds  the  book.  The  distinction 
between  a  transitive  and  an  intransitive  use  is  generally 
based  on  the  presence  or  absence  of  the  direct  object  word, 
since  any  act  that  involves  an  object  (such  as  that  of  hold- 
ing ,  hilling ,  jxtinting)  may  yet  be  thought  of  and  expressed 
apart  from  any  specified  object ;  as  in,  he  paints  well.  This 
use  of  a  verb  otherwise  transitive  is  by  some  writers  dis¬ 
tinguished  as  absolute ,  esp.  when  it  is  but  occasional  and  in 
a  connection  that  supplies  the  object.  Commonly,  however, 
it  is  classed  as  iutransitive,  as  in  this  book. 

4.  Traneeunt. 

Causality  is  transitire  [not  innnanenl]  in  bo  far  as  anything 
gives  rise  to  effects  which  lie  outride  its  own  being.  <1.  /•'.  Stout. 

Against  the  admission  that  volition  causea  physical  cliangeB, 
there  is,  over  and  above  the  general  inconceivability  of  nil  transi- 
tire  action,  a  further  difficulty.  James  Ward. 

transitive  group,  Math.,  agrbup  in  which  every  element  may 
take  the  place  of  every  other.  If  any  set  of  n  elements 
may  be  so  transferred,  it  is  n-ply  transitive. 

—  tran'si  tivo-ly,  adv.  —  tran’si-tive-ness,  n. 
tran  si  tiv'i  ty  (  ttv'T-ti),  n.  ;  pi.  -ties  (-tiz).  Character 
or  property  of  being  transitive. 

tran'si-to-ry  (trXu'sY-to-ri),  a  [L.  transitorius :  cf.  F. 
transitoire.  See  transient.]  Continuing  only  for  a  short 
time;  not  enduring;  fleeting;  evanescent;  temporary. 

Matter,  with  all  its  transitory  shapes.  Shelley. 

Syn.  —  See  transient. 

transitory  action,  Lair,  an  action  which  may  be  brought  in 
any  county,  as  actions  for  debt,  etc. ;  — opposed  to  (oral 
action.  In  general,  personal  actions,  whether  founded  on 
contract  or  tort,  are  transitory*  —  t.  treaty.  See  treaty,  3. 
trans  late'  (trans-lat'),  v.  t.  ;  -LAT'EL)  (-lat'6d) ;  -lat'ing 
(-lat'ing).  [ME.  translaten ,  F.  translater ,  LL.  trunslatare , 
L.  Iran  status,  used  as  p.  p.  of  trunsferre  to  transfer,  but 
from  a  different  root.  See  trans-,  tolerate  ;  cf.  transla¬ 
tion.]  1.  To  bear,  remove,  or  change  from  one  place,  con¬ 
dition,  etc.,  to  another ;  to  carry  over  ;  to  transfer. 

To  translate  the  kingdom  from  the  house  of  Saul,  and  to  set  up 
the  throne  of  David.  2  Sam.  iii.  10. 

2  Eccl.  To  transfer  (a  bishop)  from  one  see  to  another. 

3.  To  remove  to  heaven  without  a  natural  death. 

Enoch  was  translated,  that  he  should  not  see  death.  Heb.  xi.  5. 

4.  To  transport  or  ravish  ;  to  entrance.  Obs. 

5-  To  change  into  another  form  ;  to  transform. 

New  hopes,  new  necessities  .  .  .  had  translated  me  into  a  new 
creature.  l)e  (Jinn  coy 

6.  Med.  To  cause  to  remove  from  one  part  of  the  body  to 
another  ;  as,  to  translate  a  disease.  Obs. 

7.  a  To  render  into  another  language ;  as,  to  translate 

French  into  English,  b  Broadly,  to  carry  over  from  any 
one  form  or  mode  of  expression  into  another  ;  to  interpret 
into  another  medium,  as  for  making  more  tangible,  useful, 
comprehensible,  or  the  like  ;  as,  to  translate  precepts  into 
reason  ;  Raphael's  Madonnas  translate  purity  into  visible 
form.  “  Translating  into  his  own  clear,  pure,  and  flowing 
language  what  he  found  in  books.”  Macaulay. 

8  Mech.  To  impart  translation  to.  See  translation,  4  c 

9.  Tel  eg.  To  repeat  or  forward  (a  message)  by  translation. 

10.  To  reshape  or  patch  up,  as  old  garments,  shoes,  etc.  ; 
esp.,  to  manufacture  (shoes  or  boots)  using  second-hand 
material  where  possible.  Slang  or  Cant ,  Scot.  A-  Dial.  Eng. 

trans  late',  v.  i.  1.  To  make  a  translation. 

2.  Teleg.  To  repeat  or  forward  messages  by  translation, 
trans  lat'ing  (-lat'Tng),  p.  pr.  of  translate.  — translating 
roller.  Ordnance,  a  double-threaded  screw  for  drawing  a 
breechblock  longitudinally  from  its  place  in  the  breech, 
trans-la'tion  (-la'shiin),  n.  [ME.  translacioun,  F.  transla¬ 
tion,  L.  translatio  a  transferring,  translation,  version.  See 
translate  ;  cf.  tralation.]  1.  Act  of  translating;  specif. : 
a  A  carrying  or  conveying  ;  removal  ;  transportation. 

This  astonishing  translation  of  an  ancient  people  across  the 
pathless  deserts  ot  Central  Asia.  De  (Juincey. 

b  Removal  or  conveyance  to  heaven  without  death.  Heb. 
xi,  5.  c  Act  of  transferring ;  transfer ;  specif. ,  Eccl.,  trans¬ 
fer  of  a  bishop  from  one  see  to  another.  Translation  of  bish¬ 
ops  was  absolutely  forbidden  in  canon  15  of  the  1st  Nicene 
Council,  but  later  the  prohibition  was  modified.  Since  the 
12th  century  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  the  consent  of 
the  Pope  has  always  beeu  required.  Translation  is  some¬ 
times  made  in  the  Church  of  England.  It  is  not  customary 
in  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  ;  but  missionary  bish¬ 
ops  are  sometimes  elected  diocesan  bishops,  and  this  trans¬ 
fer  is  sometimes,  improperly,  called  translation,  d  Trans¬ 
fer  of  meaning  by  association  of  ideas.  Rare. 

2.  Act  of  translating,  or  rendering  into  another  medium  ; 
esp.,  interpretation  into  another  language  ;  also,  the  result 
of  this;  specif.,  an  interpretation  of  something  into  a 
different  medium  ;  a  version;  as,  a  translation  of  the  Bible. 


n.  [L  transit  if  io."\  Lit.,  a  leap¬ 

ing  over;  skipping,  as  in  a  series 
of  numbers,  as  1,3. 5, 7, etc.  Obs. 

trans'in-corpo-ra'tion,  a.  Me¬ 
tempsychosis.  Rare. 
trans 'ing,  n.  Trance.  Obs 
trans'it  a-ble(trnn'sT-ta-b’l),rt. 
That  may  be  crossed.  Rare. 
tran'ai-ta'tion  (t  r  &  n's  T-t  a'- 
shun),  u.  Passage  Obs.  [pass. I 
transit  certificate.  ==  tr a  n si t  | 
transit  circle.  See  circle, 

5g.  [n.,5.\ 

transit  compass.  =  transit, I 
tran-si'tlon-a-ry  (trin-sYzh'- 
«n-S-rY  ;  cf.  TRANSITION),  a. 
Transitional.  Rare. 
transition  curve  or  spiral  = 
EASE M ENT  CURVE, 
tran'si-ti  'tions-ly(  trfin'sY-tYsh  '- 
tZs-lY).  adv.  Transitionally.  Obs. 
tran'si-to-ri-ly(  trin'eY-tCi-rY-lY ), 


adv.  of  transitory  See  -ly. 
tran'si  to-ri-nesa,  />.  See -ness. 
tran  si  to'ri  ous  (-to'rY-tfs),  a. 
I L.  transitorius.]  Transitory 
Ohs. 

transit  pass.  A  document  issued 
by  the  Chinese  customs  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  levying  of  the  usual  nu¬ 
merous  likin  charges  on  goods 
en  route  to  the  interior  from  the 
treaty  port  where  they  entered 
and  have  paid  the  regular  im¬ 
port  duty,  or  on  native  goods  en 
route  to  a  treaty  port  for  export 
transit  prism.  A  portable  trans¬ 
it  instrument  in  which  a  prism 
and  its  reflection  image  aid  in 
fixing  the  time  of  culmination, 
transit  theodolite.  =  transit, 
n.,  5. 

tra-n'si  tus  (trnn'sY-tfis),  n.  [L.] 
Lau\  Transit  of  a  person  or 


property  en  route  from  one  place 
to  another.  Cf.  in  transitu 
trans-jec 'tion  ( trfins-j?k  'sh?7n ), 
n.  [L.  trans/ectio.  better  trajec- 
f/o.l  Act  of  crossing  over.  Obs. 
trans  jor-dan'ic(  trans' jBr-dan '- 
Yk ).  a.  Lying  or  situated  beyond 
or  ncross  the  river. Iordan.  Rare 
translacioun-  t*  translation. 

trans-lat 'a-bleMat'd-h’l  ).a.See 

-able.  —  trans  lat'a  ble  ness.  n. 
trans-late',  n.  Translation  Obs 
trans-lat'er  (-lat'Sr),  n.  = 

TRANSLATOR. 

trans  la-ti'tious(  trUns'ld-tYsh  '- 
an),  a.  [L.  trantlaticius.]  Tra- 
latitious;  transferred.  Obs. 
Translator  General.  Philemon 
Holland  (1. ‘>52-1837),  translator 
of  Livy,  Pliny.  Plutarch,  Xeno¬ 
phon. and  otherGreek  and  Latin 
authors;  —  first  so  called  by  Dr. 


Thomas  Fuller,  in  his  “  History 
of  the  Worthies  of  England." 
trans'la  to'ri-al  (-to'rY-dl  ;  201 ), 
a.  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  charac¬ 
teristic  of.  a  translator, 
trans-la'tor-ship,  n.  See  -ship 
trans-la'to-ry  (-la'to-rY),  a. 

1.  Serving  to  transfer.  Rare. 

2.  Translational, 

trans-la'tress  (-trrs),  n.  A  wom¬ 
an  who  translates, 
transla-va'tion  (trftnR'ld-vn'- 
sh«n),  n.  [f/xiwx- -f-  L.  laeatio, 
-on is,  washing.]  A  laving  or  lad¬ 
ing  from  one  vessel  to  another. 
Obs.  [Nonce  Word.  I 

trans-lay',  v.  t.  To  reinter.  | 
trans-lei'than  (tr&ns-lT'thrfn), 
a.  On  the  other, that  is,  the  Hun¬ 
garian  or  eastern,  side  of  the  riv¬ 
er  Leitha.  Cf.  CISLEITHAN. 
trans-lo  cal-l-za'tion,  n.  Trans- 


3.  Act  or  process  of  making  shoes,  boots,  etc.,  from  second¬ 
hand  material.  Blang  or  Cant ,  Scot,  dc  Dial.  Eng. 

4.  In  technical  uses :  a  Rhet.  A  transfer  of  meaning  in  a 
word  or  phrase;  a  metaphor;  tralation.  Obs.  B.  Jonson. 
b  Roman  &  Civil  Law.  A  transier  of  property.  C  Mech. 
Motion  in  which  all  the  points  of  the  moving  body  have  at 
any  instant  the  same  velocity  and  direction  of  motion  ; — 
opposed  to  rotation,  d  Teleg.  The  automatic  repeating 
or  forwarding  of  messages,  as  by  means  of  a  relay  con¬ 
nected  with  a  further  section  of  the  line.  See  relay,  3. 
Syn.  —  See  paraphrase. 

trans  la'tion  al  (tr&us-la'shftn-dl),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to 
translation. 

trans-la'tive  (-la'tTv),  a.  [L.  translativus  that  is  to  be 
transferred.]  1.  Figurative;  as,  a  translative  sense.  R. 
2.  Making  or  causing  a  transfer ;  specif.,  Law,  designating 
an  act  which  operates  to  transfer  a  right  from  one  person 
to  another  (cf.  dispositive,  1).  Rare. 

Rights  are  more  commonly  transferred  than  altogether  extin¬ 
guished,  so  that  a  divestitive  tact  i*  very  often  capable  of  being 
regauled.  from  another  point  of  view,  as  investitive  also.  .  .  . 
A  tact  which  fulfills  this  double  function  is  called  by  Benthnm 
translative.  T.  E.  Holland. 


translator  (-ter),  n.  [L.  translator:  cf .  F.  trans  latevr."] 
One  that  translates ;  specif.  :  a  One  that  translates,  or 
renders  into  another  language,  b  Teleg.  The  relay  ap¬ 
paratus  used  in  translation  ;  a  repeater,  c  A  cobbler ;  also, 
pi.,  a  pair  of  old  boots  or  shoes.  Slang  or  Cant,  Brit. 
trans-lit'er-at©  (-lit'er-at),  t_  t. ;  trans-lit'er-at'ed  (-at'- 
6«1);  trans-lit'er-at'ing  (-at'Tng).  [trans-  -j-  L.  litem, 
Httera ,  letter.]  To  express,  represent,  or  spell  in  the  char¬ 
acters  of  another  alphabet ;  as,  to  transliterate  Sanskrit 
words  with  roman  letters.  —  trans  lit'er-a'tion  (-a'shfni), 
n.  —  trans-lit'er  a  tor  (-ITt'er-a'ter),  n. 
trans-lo'cate  (trans-lo'kat),  v.  t.;  trans-lo'cat-ed  (-kat- 
ed);  trans-lo'cat-ing  (-kat-Tng).  [ trans -  -j-  locate.']  To 
change  the  location  or  position  of ;  to  dislocate  ;  displace  ; 
specif.,  Plant  Physiol.,  to  subject  to  translocation, 
trans  lo-ca'tion  (trinsHo-ka'shT/n),  n.  1.  Removal  of 
things  from  one  place  to  another  ;  displacement. 

2.  Plant  Physio! .  Transfer  of  food  materials  or  products  of 
metabolism  from  one  part  to  another  by  osmosis. 

—  tran3-l&c'a-lo-ry  (tr3ns-15k'd-t6-rT),  a. 

trans  ln'cence  (tran6  lu'sens)  tn.  Quality  or  state  of  be- 
trans  lu'con-cy  (-lu'seu-sT)  j  ing  translucent ;  partial 
transparency. 

trans  lu  cent  (-lu'sent),  a.  [L.  translucens,  - entis ,  p.  pr. 
of  tran  sin  cere  to  shine  through  ;  trans  -j-  lucere  to  shine. 
See  lucid.]  Transmitting  rays  of  light  without  permitting 
objects  to  be  distinctly  seen  ;  partially  transparent. 

Syn.  —  See  transparent. 

trans-mar'gin-al  (-mar'jT-nSl),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  that 
which  is  buyond  the  margin,  esp.  that  which  lies  beyond 
the  marginal  regions  of  consciousness ;  belonging  to  sub- 
consciousness  or  subliminal  consciousm  ss. 
trans  ma  rine'  (trSns'ma-ren'),  a.  [L.  transmarinvs ; 
trans  beyond -j-  mare  sea  :  cf.  F.  transmurin.  See  marine.] 
Being,  coming  from,  or  passing  beyond,  the  sea  ;  as,  trans¬ 
marine  peoples,  vessels,  imports,  exports, 
trans'mi  grant  (trSns'inT-grant),  a.  [L.  transmigrans,  p. 
pr.  See  transmigrate.]  Migrating  or  passing  from  one 
place  or  state  to  another.  — n.  One  who  transmigrates, 
trans'mi- grate  (-grat),  v.  i.  [L.  transmigrare,  transmi- 
gratum;  trans  mi  grave  to  migrate.  See  migrate.]  1.  To 

migrate  from  one  country  or  jurisdiction  to  another. 

2  To  undergo  transmigration. 

—  trans'mi  gra'tor  (-gra'ter),  w.  —  trans-mi'gra  to  ry 

(trSns-nn'grd-to-rT),  a. 

trans' mi- gra'tion  (-gra'sh&n),  n.  [L.  transmigralio:  cf.  F. 
transmigration.]  1.  Migration  from  one  country  to  another. 

2.  The  passing  of  the  soul  at  death  into  another  body  or 
successive  bodily  forms,  either  human  or  animal ;  reincar¬ 
nation;  metempsychosis.  See  Buddhism. 

3.  Med.  The  passage  of  white  blood  corpuscles  through  the 
unruptured  walls  of  the  blood  vessels  ;  diapedesis. 

trans  mi-gra'iiOG  ism  (-Tz’m),  n.  The  doctrine  of  trans¬ 
migration,  or  metempsychosis, 
trans-mis'si-ble  (trSns-mTs'T-b’l),rt.  [Cf.  F.  transmissible.] 
Capable  of  being  transmitted,  in  any  sense.  — trans-mis'- 
si-bil'i  ty  (  T-bTl'T-tT),  n. 

trans  mission  (-mTsh'wn),  ??.  [L.  transmissio:  cf.  F. 

transmission.  See  transmit.]  1.  Act  of  transmitting,  or 
state  of  being  transmitted  ;  as,  the  transmission  of  letters, 
news,  and  the  like  ;  the  transmission  of  rights  or  personal 
qualities  from  father  to  son;  the  transmission  of  light  waves. 
2.  Mach.  The  gear,  including  the  change  gear  and  the  pro¬ 
peller  shaft  or  driving  chain  (or  chains),  by  which  the 
power  is  transmitted  from  the  engine  of  an  automobile 
to  the  live  axle.  Sometimes,  any  one  of  these  parts. 

3  Horol.  The  train  of  a  watch,  etc. 

transmission  dynamometer-  Mach.  A  dynamometer  in 
which  power  is  measured,  without  being  absorbed  or  used 
up,  during  transmission.  Cf.  absorption  dynamometer. 
trans-mis'sion  ist,  n.  An  adherent  of  a  theory,  the  trans¬ 
mission  theory,  that  the  brain  serves  to  “  transmit,”  rather 
than  to  originate,  consciousness,  and  hence  that  conscious¬ 
ness  may  exist  independently  of  the  brain, 
trans  mis'sive  (trSns-mTs'Iv),  a.  Capable  of  transmit¬ 
ting,  or  of  being  transmitted  ;  also,  transmitted  ;  derived. 
“  Transmissive  light.”  Prior. —  trans  mis'slve  ness,  n. 
trans  mit'  (-mlt'),  v.  t.  ;  -mit'ted  ;  -mit'ting.  [L.  trans - 
miUere,  transmissum  ;  trans  across,  over  -j -mittere  to  send. 
See  missile.]  1.  To  cause  to  passover  or  through  ;  to  send 


location.  Rare. 
trans-luce'.  t.  [L  tvanslu- 
cerc.]  To  shine  through.  Obs. 
trans  lu 'cent- ly,  adv.  of  trans¬ 
lucent. 

trans-lu'cid  (-lO'sYd),  a.  TL. 
fritnsfucid us;  cf.  F.  trnnshicide .  ] 
Translucent.  transTu-cid'i-ty 
(trftns'lfl-sYd'Y-ti),  n. 
transjln  mi-na'tion  (trSna-lfl'- 
mT-na'sh»7n), n.  Med.  =  trans- 
illumination 

trans-lu'nar  (-ln'ndr),  trans'- 
lu-na-ry  (trfi  n  e'l  fl-n  fi-rY),  a. 
|  trans-  4-  L .tuna  moon.  1 Beyond 
the  moon  ;  ethereal.  Cf.  .sub¬ 
lunary.  Ohs. 

trans'me-a-ble(trllnB'm7!-f7-h,l ), 
a.  [L.  tranfineahilis.']  That  can 
be  traversed.  Obs. 
trans'me-a'ta-ble  (  a'td-b’l),  a. 

=  T  R  A  XSMKABI.E.  Obs. 


trans'me-ate  (trans'm£-5t),  v.  t 
[L.  trnusnieatus,  p.  p.  of  tran* 
nifure. J  To  pass  over  or  through. 
Obs.--  trans me-a'ti  on  (-a'- 
ehwn),  ii.  Obs. 

trans  me 'di-an  (trUn  b-tu  e'd  Y- 
dfn),  a.  Zant.  Passing  across  the 
median  plane.  —  n.  A  transme¬ 
dian  muscle. 

trane'me-rid'i-o-nal,  a.  Cross¬ 
ing  a  meridian 

trans-mew'  ( trttns-mu '),»*.  t.8c  i. 
[  V.  t ransomer,  L.  transmulare. 
Sec  TRANSM ute.]  To  transmute; 
metamorphose.  Archaic. 
trans'mi  grate,  v.  t.  To  cause 
to  pass  from  one  place  or  state 
of  existence  to  another.  Rare. 
trans-miss',  v.  t.  Transmit.  Obs. 
trans-miss',  a.  Transmissive; 
transmissed.  Obs.  [/{ef.  Sp.\ 
trans-mis 'siv.  Transmissive.  I 


ale,  senate,  c&re,  am,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofa ;  eve,  Svent,  6nd,  recent,  maker;  ice,  ill ;  old,  dbey,  orb,  5dd,  s&ft,  connect ;  use,  unite,  urn,  iip,  circus,  menu  ; 

U  Foreign  Word.  «f*  Obsolete  Variant  of.  4-  combined  with,  —equals. 


TRANSMIT 
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TRANSRADIABLE 


or  transfer  from  one  person  or  place  to  another ;  to  pass 
on  or  down,  as  by  inheritance  or  by  conveyance ;  as,  to 
transmit  dispatches;  to  transmit  hereditary  traits. 

' TJle  scepter  of  that  kingdom  continued  to  be  transmitter!  in 
the  dynasty  of  Castile.  Prescott. 

2.  To  suffer  to  pass  through  ;  to  conduct;  as,  glass  trans¬ 
mits  light ;  metals  transmit  electricity. 

Syn.  —  See  convey. 

trans  mit'  (trans-mlt'),  v.  i.  Civil  Law.  To  pass  by  trans¬ 
mission. 

trans-mlt'ter  (-er),  n.  One  that  transmits;  specif.,  that 
portion  of  a  telegraphic  or  telephonic  instrument  by  means 
of  which  a  message  is  sent.  See  telephone. 
trans-mog'ri  £y  (trXns-mbg'rT-fi),?.’.  t.  :  -fied  (-fid);  -fy'ing 
(-ti'Tng).  [A  humorous  coinage.]  To  change  into  a  dif¬ 
ferent  shape ;  to  transform.  —  trans  mog  rl-fi-ca'tion 
(-fT-ka'shwn),  n.  Both  CoUoq. 

Syn.  —  See  transform. 

trans- mon'tane  (-inon'tan),  a.  [ trans -  -f-  montan*.]  Ly¬ 
ing  beyond  or  crossing  a  mountain  or  mountains, 
trans'mu  ta'tion  (trXns'mu-ta'sMn),  n.  [F.  tra, ^muta¬ 
tion,  L.  transmutatio.  See  transmute.]  1.  A  transmuting; 
state  of  being  transmuted;  as,  transmutation  of  metals. 

2.  Grom.  Change  of  a  figure  into  another  of  equal  extent 
but  different  form,  as  of  a  triangle  into  a  square.  Rare. 

3.  Biol.  Change  of  one  species  into  another  ;  evolution.  R. 

4.  Alternating  change  ;  as,  the  transmutations  of  fortune, 
transmutation  of  metal3,  the  conversion  of  metals  one  into 
another,  esp.  of  base  metals  into  gold  or  silver,  which  was 
one  of  the  aims  of  alchemy.  For  recent  discoveries  as  to 
the  transformation  of  elements,  see  element,  3  ;  radium. 

trails  mu  ta'tion  1st,  n.  One  who  believes  in  the  transmu¬ 
tation  of  metals  or  of  species, 
trans-mut'a-iive  (fcrXns-mut'ri-tTv),  a.  Pertaining  to,  or 
involving,  transmutation. 

trans-mute'  (trtCns-mut'),  v.  t. ;  trans-mut'ed  (-mut'Sd) ; 
trans-mut'ing  (-mut'Tng).  [L.  transmutare ,  transmutu- 
tum  ;  trans  across  -f-  mutare  to  change.  See  mutable; 
cf.  transmew.]  To  change  from  one  nature,  form,  or  sub¬ 
stance,  into  another  ;  to  transform. 

Transmuting  sorrow  into  golden  joy.  II.  Smith. 
Syn.  —  See  transform. 

tran'som  (trSn'sum),  n.  [Prob.  fr.  L.  transtrum  a  cross¬ 
beam,  transom,  fr.  trans  across.  Cf.  trestle.]  1.  Arch. 
A  horizontal  crossbar  in  a  window,  over  a  door,  or  between 
a  door  and  a  window  above  it.  as  disting,  from  a  mult  ion,  or 
vertical  bar.  See  mullion,  I  Hus  t. 

2.  A  window  above  a  door  or  other  window,  built  on,  and 
commonly  hinged  to,  a  transom.  Chiejiy  U.  S. 

3.  In  technical  uses  :  a  Shipbuilding.  (1)  Any  of  .  .veral 
transverse  timbers  or  beams  secured  to  the  sternpost.  (2)  The 
aftermost  frame  of  the  square  body,  secured  to  the  stern- 
post  and  supporting  the  overhanging  stern  ;  —  called  also 
transom  frame,  b  Ordnance.  A  metal  piece,  usually  broad 
and  Hat,  connecting  the  cheeks,  the  side  pieces  of  the  trail, 
or  similar  parts  of  a  gun  carriage,  c  Reel.  A  crossbar  on 
a  pastoral  staff,  d  Sure.  The  vane  of  a  cross-staff,  o  Carp., 
Enyin.,  etc.  A  transverse  horizontal  strut  between  parallel 
or  nearly  parallel  members,  as  in  a  frame,  I  Car  Building. 
A  crossbeam  joining  the  side  frames  of  a  truck,  g  Naut. 
A  seat  or  couch  built  at  a  side  of  a  cabin  or  stateroom, having 
lockers  or  drawers  underneath. 

4.  A  bed  slat.  Obs. 

tran'som ed  (trXn'stmid),  a.  Having  a  transom  or  tran¬ 
soms  ;  —  said  of  doors  or  windows, 
transom  knee.  Shipbuilding.  A  knee  bolted  to  the  tran¬ 
soms  and  after  timbers. 

transom  Stern,  shipbuilding.  A  stern  formed  by,  or  wee¬ 
ing  its  shape  from,  a  transom  frame, 
transom  window.  Arch,  a  A  window  divided  horizontally 
by  a  transom  or  transoms,  b  transom,  n.,  2. 
trans'pa-dane'  (trSns'pd-dan'),  a.  [L.  transpadanus ; 
trans  across  -|-  Pad  us  the  Po.j  On  the  farther  (north) 
side  of  the  river  Po  from  Rome  ;  — opposed  to  cispadane. 
trans  par'ence  (trXns-pSr'^ns),  n.  [Cf.  F.  transparence.'] 
Transparency. 

trans  par'en-cy  (-en-sT),  n. ;  pi.  -cies  (-sTz).  1.  Quality  or 
state  of  being  transparent  ;  transparence. 

2.  That  which  is  transparent;  esp.,  a  picture  or  other 
matter  for  exhibition,  made  upon  glass,  thin  cloth,  paper, 
porcelain,  or  the  like,  intended  to  be  viewed  by  the  aid  of 
light  shining  through  it;  hence,  a  framework  covered 
with  thin  cloth  or  paper  bearing  a  device  or  devices  for 
public  display  and  lighted  from  within, 
trans- par'ent  (-ent),  a.  [F.,  fr.  LL.  transparent,  - entis , 
p.  pr.  of  transparere  to  be  transparent ;  L.  trans  across, 
through  -f- pare.re  to  appear.  Bee  appear.]  1.  Having 
the  property  of  transmitting  rays  of  light,  so  that  bodies 
can  be  distinctly  seen  through;  pervious  to  light ;  diapha¬ 
nous  ;  pellucid  ;  as,  transparent  glass  ;  a  transparent  dia¬ 
mond  ;  —  opposed  to  opaque.  Cf.  translucent. 

2.  Open  in  texture  or  mesh  so  as  to  admit  the  passage  of 
light ;  as,  a  transparent  gauze  veil  or  dress. 

3.  Hence,  readily  uuderstoood  ;  perspicuous;  clear;  as, 
a  transparent  literary  style. 

4.  Luminous;  bright;  shining.  Obs.  or  Archaic.  Shah. 
Syn.  — Transparent,  translucent, lucent,  lucid,  pellu¬ 
cid,  diaphanous,  limpid,  luminous,  lustrous.  That  is 


transparent  through  which  objects  can  be  clearly  dis¬ 
cerned  ;  that  is  translucent  which  admits  the  passage 
of  light,  but  does  not  permit  objects  to  be  distinctly  seen 
through  it ;  as,  “  The  water  ...  is  as  transparent  as  the 
air,  so  that  the  stones  and  sand  at  the  bottom  seem,  as  it 
were,  trembling  in  the  light  of  noonday  "(Shelley) ;  “  The 
subtle  essence  .  .  .  caused  the  opaque  substance  of  his 
animal  being  to  grow  transparent,  or,  at  least,  translucent ; 
so  that  a  spiritual  gleam  was  transmitted  through  it 
(Hawthorne) ;  “under  the  glassy,  cool,  translucent  \\&\e  ” 
(Milton) ;  “ translucent  flickering  wings  between  the  sun 
and  me  "  (Stevenson).  Lucent  (chiefly  poetical)  is  some¬ 
times  equivalent  to  translucent,  sometimes  to  turn  inous;  as, 
“  lucent  syrops,  tinct  with  cinnamon  ”  (Reals) ;  “  the  sun’s 
lucent  orb  ”  (Milton).  Lucid  (chiefly  poetical  except  in  its 
fig.  use)  is  sometimes  equivalent  to  transparent,  sometimes 
to  bright,  luminous ;  as,  “  Abbana  and  Pharphar,  lucid 
streams  ”  (Milton) ;  “  regions  of  lucid  matter  taking  forms 
.  .  .  and  beelike  swarms  of  suns”  (Tennyson).  Pellucid 
and  diaphanous  belong  to  literary  rather  than  to  ordinary 
language  ;  pellucid  suggests  crystal  clearness,  diaphanous 
sometimes  implies  delicacy  as  well  as  transparency;  as, 
•more  pellucid  streams,  an  ampler  ether,  a  diviner  air” 
(  Words  north) ;  “a  crystal  river  —  diaphanous  because  it 
travels  slowly”  (id.):  “In  her  flowery  loveliness,  she 
looked  diaphanous,  ethereal  ”  (M.  Hewlett).  Limpid  sug¬ 
gests  esp.  soft  clearness  as  of  pure  water  ;  as,  “  a  .  .  .  rill 
of  limpid  water”  (  Wordsworth) :  “  The  whole  atmosphere 
has  aluminous  serenity,  a  limpid  clearness”  (Mrs.  Hum¬ 
phry  Ward).  That  isLUMiNous  which  is  full  of  light,  or  which 
emits  light ;  lustrous  (see  luster)  implies  sheen  or  reful¬ 
gence  ;  as,  “many  a  luminous  jewel  lone”  (Sidney  La¬ 
nier)  ;  “  The  southwest  wind  has  filled  the  day  with  a  lu¬ 
minous  mist”  (Luj  radio  Hearn):  “  The  lustrous  salvers 
in  the  moonlight  gleam  ”  (Keats):  “  as  .  .  .  lustrous  as  some 
huge,  precious  pearl  ”  (H.  James).  Transparent,  lucid ,  pel¬ 
lucid,  limpid,  and  luminous  are  also  used  fig.,  esp.  of  liter¬ 
ary  expression  ;  as,  the  transparent  clearness  of  his  style  ; 
“ lucid  arrangement  ”  (  Trevelyan):  “  [Goldsmith’s]  pellu¬ 
cid  simplicity”  ( Frederic  Harrison):  “that  .  .  .  simple, 
limpid  style  which  is  the  supreme  style  of  all  ”  (M.  Arnold): 
a  luminous  interpretation.  See  clear. 
transparent  ulato,  a  plate  of  translucent  material,  as  ground 
glass,  on  which  a  copy  of  a  picture  beneath  can  be  traced. 
—  trans  par'ent-ly,  w/?  .  — trans  par'ent-ness.  n. 
trans  pierce'  (trXns-pers'),  v.  t. ;  trans-pierced'  (-perst') ; 
tr a ns-pierc'ino  (-per'sing).  [/raws-  -f-  piei'ce  :  cf.  F. 
transpercer.]  To  pierce  through  ;  to  penetrate  ;  transfix, 
tran  spi-ra'tlon  (trXn'spt-ra'shftn),  n.  [F.  transpiration.] 

1.  A  passing  through  or  out ;  escape;  as,  preventing  the 
transpiration  of  air  (i.  e.,  gas).  Now  Rare.  Sir  T.  Browne. 

2.  Physiol.  Act  or  process  of  transpiring,  or  excreting, 
in  the  form  of  vapor  ;  exhalation,  as  through  the  skin  or 
other  membranes  of  the  body;  as,  pulmonary  transpira¬ 
tion,  or  tli©  excretion  of  aqueous  vapor  from  the  lungs. 
Perspiration  is  a  form  of  transpiration. 

3.  Riant  Physiol.  The  emission  or  exhalation  of  watery 
vapor  from  the  surface  of  green  tissues  in  plants.  It 
facilitates  root  absorption,  thus  allowing  a  constant  sup¬ 
ply  of  mineral  food  to  enter  the  plant  body,  and  promotes 
gaseous  interchange  between  the  tissues  and  the  external 
air.  It  is  largely  offected  through,  and  partly  regulated  by, 
the  stomata  (see  stoma,  2  a).  The  water  given  off  is  some¬ 
times  SO  gallons  in  one  day  from  an  average-sized  tree. 

4  Physics.  The  passing  of  gases  through  fine  tubes,  porous 
substances,  or  the  like,  esp.  into  a  vacuum. 
tran3piratloa  current.  Plant  Physiol.  The  ascending  sap 
or  current  of  water  in  plants.  The  path  of  the  current  is 
through  the  xylem  vessels  or  woody  portion  of  the  vascu¬ 
lar  bundles. 

tran-spir'a  to-ry  (tran-splr'd-to-rl),  a.  Of  or  relating  to 
transpiration. 

tran  spire'  (-spir'),  v.  i.;  -spired'  (-spin!');  -spir'ino  (-spir'- 
lng).  [F.  transpirer ;  L.  trans  across,  through  -f -  spirare 
to  breathe.  See  spirit.]  1.  Physiol.  To  pass  off  as  vapor 
or  insensible  perspiration  ;  to  exhale. 

2.  Plant  Physiol.  To  exhale  watery  vapor;  to  effect 
transpiration,  as  plants,  leaves,  tissues,  etc. 

3.  To  emerge  from  secrecy  ;  to  become  known  ;  leak  out. 
The  story  of  Paulina’s  and  Maximilian’s  mutual  attachment 

had  transpired  through  many  of  the  travelers.  De  Quincy. 

4.  To  happen  or  come  to  pass.  Improper. 

tran  spire',  v.  I.  1.  Physiol.  To  exerete,  as  through  the 
skin  ;  to  give  off  in  the  form  of  vapor ;  to  exhale  ;  perspire. 
2  Bot.  To  evaporate  (moisture)  from  living  cells, 
trans  plant'  (trXns-plXnt'),  v.  t.  ;  trans-plant'ed  ;  trans¬ 
planting.  [L.  transplantare  ;  trans  across,  over  -j-  plan- 
tare  to  plant :  cf.  F.  transplanter.  See  plant.]  1.  To  re¬ 
move  and  plant  or  settle  in  another  place  ;  as,  to  trans¬ 
plant  trees  ;  to  transplant  inhabitants. 

2.  Surg.  To  perform  the  operation  of  transplantation  of. 
trans' plan  ta'tion  (trXns'plSn-ta'shfin),  n.  [Cf.  F.  trans¬ 
plantation.]  1.  Act  of  transplanting,  or  state  of  being 
transplanted  ;  as,  the  transplantation  of  forest  seedlings. 

The  transplantation  of  Ulysses  to  Sparta.  Broome. 
2  Surg.  The  removal  of  tissue  from  a  healthy  part  of  the 
same  body  or  from  a  different  body  and  its  insertion  in 
another  place  where  there  is  a  lesion  ;  as,  the  transplan¬ 
tation  of  tissues  in  autoplasty  ;  transplantation  of  a  tooth, 
trans-plant'er  (trXns-plan'ter),  n.  a  One  that  transplants  ; 
esp.,  a  machine  for  transplanting  trees,  b  That  which  is 
transplanted.  Cant,  Forestry. 


trans-pon'tine  (trXns-pSu'tin;  -till  ;  cf.  pontine),  a.  [trans- 
-f-  L.  pons,  pontis ,  bridge  :  cf.  F.  transpontm.]  1.  Being 
on  the  other  side  of  a  bridge. 

2.  Specif.,  pert,  to  or  designating  that  part  of  London 
south  of  the  Thames ;  hence,  like,  or  characteristic  of,  a 
class  of  cheap  melodramas  once  popular  in  certain  theaters 
in  this  district ;  as,  a  transpontine  hero, 
trans  port'  (trXns-port' ;  201),  v.  i.;  trans-port'ed  ;  trans¬ 
porting.  [  F.  transporter ,  L.  transportare  ;  trans  across 
+  portare  to  carr}\  See  port  to  bear.]  1.  To  carry  or 
convey  from  one  place  or  station  to  another  ;  to  transfer; 
as,  to  transport  goods  ;  to  transport  troops. 

2.  Specif.  :  a  To  convey,  or  cause  to  be  conveyed,  into 
banishment,  as  a  criminal ;  to  banish  to  or  as  to  a  penal 
colony,  b  By  extension,  to  convey  from  earth  ;  to  kill. 

A  creature  unprepared,  unmeet  for  death, 

And  to  transport  him  in  the  mind  he  is 
Were  damnable.  Shah. 

C  To  carry  away  with  vehement  emotion,  as  joy,  sorrow, 
anger,  etc.  ,  to  ravish  ;  as,  music  often  transports  the  soul. 
We  shall  then  he  transported  with  a  nohler  .  .  .  wonder.  South. 
d  Fed.  To  transfer  to  another  clerical  charge.  Scot. 

3.  To  change  ;  transform  ;  transmute.  Obs. 

Syn.  —  See  banish,  convey. 

transport  (trXns'pSrt;  201),  n.  [F.  See  transport,  r.] 

1.  Transportation;  carriage;  conveyance. 

Ships  for  transport  and  war.  Arbuthnot. 

2.  A  vessel  employed  in  transportation,  esp.  of  soldiers, 
warlike  stores,  or  provisions,  or,  formerly,  of  convicts  ; 
—  called  also  transport  ship  or  vessel.  In  the  United 
States  a  fleet  of  transports  is  maintained  under  the  control 
of  the  War  Department. 

3.  A  convict  transported,  or  sentenced  to  exile. 

4.  Feel.  A  transported  minister.  Scot. 

5.  Vehement  emotion;  passion;  ecstasy;  rapture;  as, 
transports  of  joy  or  love. 

6.  A  change  or  transformation.  Obs. 

Syn.  —  See  ecstasy. 

trans  port'a-ble  (trSns-por'td-b’l;  201),  a.  Capable  of  be¬ 
ing  transported  ;  also,  incurring,  or  liable  to,  punishment 
by  transportation.— trans  port  a-bil'i-ty  (-bTl'I-tl),  n. 
trails  por-ta'tion  (trXns'pSr-ta'sh&n),  n.  [L.  iransportatio : 
cf.  F.  transportation.]  1.  Act  of  transporting,  or  state  of 
l>eing  transported  ;  carriage;  removal ;  conveyance. 

2.  Banishment  to  a  penal  colony.  Penal  transportation  is 
still  practiced  in  Russia  and  France.  It  was  formerly  com¬ 
mon  in  Great  Britain,  but  was  abolished  by  law,  Dec.  17, 
1S68.  Cf.  PENAL  SERVITUDE. 

3.  Transport;  ecstasy.  Obs.  or  R.  South. 

I  4.  A  ticket,  pass,  or  the  like,  required  to  secure  trans¬ 
portation  on  a  public  conveyance.  It  does  not  include 
checks,  etc.,  for  special  accommodations.  Cant. 

trans-port'er  (trSns-por'ter  ;  201),  n.  One  that  transports; 
specif.,  Mach.,  any  of  various  apparatus  for  moving  lcose 
material, with  dispatch,  esp.  in  loading  or  unloading  vessels, 
trans-pos'al  (-poz'dl),  n.  Act  of  transposing,  or  state  of 
being  transposed  ;  transposition. 

trans  pose'  (-poz'),  r.  t. ;  trans-posed'  (qozd');  trans¬ 
posing  (-poz'Tng).  [F.  transposer  ;  trans-  (L.  trans  across) 
“h  poser  to  put.  See  tose.]  1.  To  convey  from  one  place 
to  another  ;  to  remove  ;  transfer.  Obs. 

2.  To  change  the  relative  place  or  order  of  ;  to  exchange 
in  respect  of  i>08ition  ;  as,  to  transpose  letters  or  words. 

3.  Specif. ,  Gram.,  to  change  the  natural  order  of,  as  words. 

4.  To  change  in  form  or  nature  ;  to  transmute.  R.  Shah. 
5-  Alg.  To  bring,  as  a  term  of  an  equation,  from  one  6ide 
to  the  other,  with  change  of  its  sign  ;  thus,  if  a  -j-  6  =  c, 
we  may  transpose  b  and  obtain  a  =  c  —  b. 

6.  Music.  To  change  the  key  of. 

7.  Elec.  To  cause  (the  wires  of  a  telegraphic  or  telephonic 
circuit)  to  cross  at  intervals,  so  as  to  avoid  the  effects  of 
induction  from  neighboring  wires. 

8-  To  render  into  another  language  ;  to  translate.  Obs. 
trans  posing  (-poz'Tng),  p.  pr.  A-  vb.  n.  of  transpose. 
transposing  instrument.  Music,  an  instrument,  commonly  of 
the  brass  or  wood  wind  class,  which  is  made  or  adjusted 
to  play  in  a  given  natural  scale,  as  a  B  >  clarinet,  and  which, 
for  the  sake  of  uniform  fingering,  etc.,  has  all  its  music 
written  in  one  key,  usually  that  of  C.  Change  of  kev  in 
playing  can  be  made  simply  by  changing  the  instrument 
or  a  crook  in  it  for  one  giving  the  desired  tonality. 
Mrans'po-si'tion  (trXns'po-zTsh'fln),  n.  [F.  transposition , 
fr.  L.  transponere,  trunspositum ,  to  set  over,  remove, 
transfer;  trans  across,  over  -\- ponere  to  place.  See  posi¬ 
tion.]  Act  of  transposing,  or  state  of  being  transposed. 
Specif.  :  a  A  Ig.  Bringing  of  any  term  of  an  equation  from 
one  side  over  to  the  other  w'ith  change  of  its  sigL..  b  Med. 
Abnormal  location  of  an  organ,  esp.  of  a  viscus.  c  Surg. 
Transplantation  of  a  flap  of  tissue  without  severing  it  en¬ 
tirely  from  its  original  location  until  it  has  united  in  the 
new  place,  d  Gram.  A  change  of  the  natural  order  of 
words  in  a  sentence  ;  as,  the  Latin  and  Greek  languages 
admit  transposition  much  more  readily  than  the  English. 

6  Music.  A  change  of  a  composition  or  passage  into  another 
key.  f  Logic.  See  mode,  3  b  (Second  and  Third  Figures). 
—  trans'po  si'tion  al  (-al),  a. 

trans  pos'i-tive  (trans-poz'T-tiv),  a.  Made  by,  or  consist¬ 
ing  in,  transposition.  —  trans-pcs'i-tive-ly,  adv. 


trans  mit' to- ble.  Var.ol  I  R  iifs- 
mittiblk.  [Transmission.  I 
trans  mit'tal  (trfins-mlt'rtl ),  n.  | 
trans-mit'tance(-<1ns),H.  Trans¬ 
mission.  [Transmissible.  I 

trans  mit'ti-ble  (-Y-b’l),  a.| 
trans-mit'tive  (-lv),  a.  Trans¬ 
missive.  Rare. 

trans  mor'phism  (trftns-mfir'- 
flz’m ),  n.  Change  ol  form.  R. 
trans-  move'(-nu>ov'  ),i\  t.ftran*- 
4-  more  :  cf.  L  transrnovere  to 
transfer.]  Transform.  Ohs. 
trans-mue'.  Var.  of  than  smew. 
trans-mun'dane.  a.  See  trans-, 
la;  mundane. 

trans-mut'a-ble  (trftns-mut'u- 
b’l),  a.  See  -able.  — trans  mut  - 
a-bil'i-ty  (-d-bYl'Y-tl),  trans- 
mut'a-ble-ness,  m— trans  mut'- 
a-bly,  adv. 

t  r  an  s-m u  t'a  n  t  (-rtnt),  a.  [1,. 
transmutans,  -antis,  p.pr.]  Math. 
Exchanging  facientB  of  a  cova¬ 
riant  (or  contravariant;  for  first 
derivatives  of  a  contravariant 
(or  covarinnt). 

trans 'mu-tate,  a.  [L.  transmu- 
tatus,  p.  p.]  Transmuted.  Ohs. 


trans 'mu  tate,  v.  t.  To  trans¬ 

mute.  Ohs. 

trans-mut'er  (trSns-mnt'Sr),  n. 
One  that  transmutes, 
trans-mu'tu-al  (-mu'tO-^1)*  a. 
Reciprocal;  commutual  Rare. 
trans  na-ta'tion  (trftns'nd-ta'- 
shttn),  n.  [L.  transnatare  to 
swim  over.]  A  swimming 
across. 

trans-na'tion  (trfins-na'shun), 
ti.  (L.  transmwe  to  swim  across.] 
Transnntation.  Obs. 
trans-na'ture  (-na't$r),  v.  t.  To 
transfer  or  transform  the  nature 
of.  Rare.  —  trans-na  tur-a'tlon 
(-((Jr-a'shfln),  n.  Rare. 
trans  -Nep-tu'ni-an  (trttns'nfip- 
tQ'nI-(?n).  a.  Astron.  Lying 
1  beyond  the  planet  Neptune 
!  trans-nom'i-nate  (trttns-nSm'T- 
nat),  v.  t.  (L.  lranfnomi7tare.] 
To  change  the  name  of.  Obs.  — 
trans-noml-na'tion  (-na'slmn ), 
n.  Ohs.  [Rare  A 

trans-nor'mal.  a.  See  trans-. | 
j  trans-o  ce-an'ic  (trftns-d'sli^- 
fin'lk),  a.  Lying  beyond,  or 
I  crossing,  the  ocean. 


I  tran'som-er,  n.  =  transom,  a 

bed  slat.  Ohs. 

transom  frame.  =  transom, 

j  a  (2). 

trans' pa-cif'ic.  a.  Lying  be- 
‘  yond,  or  crossing,  the  Pacific. 

trans  pal 'a-tine.  a.  Zohl.  In 
1  reptiles,  designating  the  trans- 
1  verse  bone  of  the  skull.  See  un¬ 
der  transverse,  a.  —  trans- 
pal' a-tine.  n. 

trans  pan  a  ma'ic  (-pRn'd-ma'- 
|  Tk),  a.  Beyond  or  across  the 
Isthmus  of  Panama.  See 
|  trams-.  1  a. 

trans-pare'.  v.  i.  [See  trans¬ 
parent.)  Tonppear  through  or 
as  through  something.  Ohs. 
trans-par 'ent.  n.  k  dress  of 
gauze,  lace.  etc.,  worn  over  an 
underdress  of  rich  material,  pop- 
ular  in  the  17th  century.  Ohs. 
trans-pass',  r.  t.  [ tra7is - -f  pass: 
cf.  LL.  t/'ansjiaasare.  Cf.  tres¬ 
pass.]  To  puss  over.  — -  v. ».  To 
pass  away.  Both  Obs.  [06s.  I 
trans-pass 'a-ble,  a.  See  -ablk.| 
trans-pas'sage.  ?i.  Passage  be¬ 
yond.  Obs. 


trans-pas' sion,  v.  t.  To  trans¬ 

form  into  another  passion.  Ohs. 
trans-pat'ron-ize.  v.  t.  To  trans¬ 
fer  the  patronage  of.  Obs. 
tran-spe'ei-ate  (tran-spe'shY- 
5t),  v.  t.  [trans-  L.  species 
form.]  To  transform  into  an¬ 
other  species.  Rare.  —  tran- 
spe  ci-a'tion  (-a'shtfn),  n.  Ra/e. 
trans  phys'i-cal  (t  r  tL  n  s-f  Y  z'Y- 
krll),«.  Beyond  what  is  physical 
or  natural  ;  metaphysical  ;  tran¬ 
scendental.  —  transphysical  sci¬ 
ence.  See  METAPHYSICS, 
tran-spic'u-ous  (tran-spYk'fl- 
uta).  a.  [L.  transpicerc  to  see  or 
look  through  ;  trans  through  + 
specere,  spicere,  to  see.  Cf.  con¬ 
spicuous.]  Transparent ;  per¬ 
vious  to  the  sight.  Rare. 
tran-spir'a  ble  (tr&n-splr'd- 
h’l),  a.  See -able. 
tran-spi'ry  (trftns-pI'rY  ;  trans'- 
pI-rY),  7i.  Transpiration.  Rare. 
trans  place'  (trttns-plas'),  v.  t. 
Obs.  or  R.  1.  To  remove;  to  put 
in  another  place. 

2.  To  interchange  the  places  of. 


trans  plant'  (-plant'  ;  trftns'- 

plant'),  n.  One  that  is  trans¬ 
planted. 

tran  S' plant 'a-ble  ( trans-plan '- 
t«-b’l),  a.  See -able. 
tran-splen'dent  (trin-splgn'- 
(h'nt),  a.  [trans-  -f  splendent.] 
Very  resplendent.—  tran-splen'- 
den-cy  (-d  e  n-s  Y),  n.  —  tran 
splon'dent-ly.  adv.  Al!  Rare. 
trans-po'ni-bledrflns-po'nY-b’l), 
a.  [L.  transponere  to  set  over,  • 
remove.]  Transposable  —  trans- 
po'ni-bil'i-ty  (-bYl'T-tY),  n. 
trans-port'age  (trftns-pOr'tftj  ; 
201),  w.  Transportation.  Obs. 
trans-port'al  (-fill),  n.  Trans-  I 
portation.  Rare. 
trans-port'ance  (-ttfns),  n.  ' 
Transportation.  Ohs. 
trans-port 'ant  (-tcTnt),  a. 
Transporting  ;  ravishing.  Ohs.  ; 
trans-port'ed.  pret.  Sf  /».  of 
transport.—  trans-port'ed-ly, 
adf.-  trans-port'ed-ness.  ». 
trans  por-tee'Ur&ns'pSr-te'),  w. 
Transported  convict.  Australia.  1 
I  trans  p  or  t'ing-ly,  adv.  of 
I  transj)07’ting ,  p.  pr. 


trans-por'tive  (trSns-por'tlv  ; 
20] ),  a.  Excessive.  Ohs. 
trans-port 'ment,  it.  [Cf.  OF. 
transfiorteiuent .]  Obs.  a  Trans¬ 
portation.  b  Transport;  passion, 
trans'port  rider.  One  who  car¬ 
ries  goods,  usually  on  ox  wag¬ 
ons.  No.  Africa.  —  transport 
riding,  n.  So.  Africa. 
trans'port  ship  or  vessel.  = 
TRANSPORT,  W„  2. 
trans-pos'a-ble  (trSns-pbz'a- 
b’l),  a.  See -able. 
trans-pose'  (trfins-pOz'),  n. 
Transposition.  Ohs. 
trans-pos'er  (-poz'Sr),  n.  One 
that  transposes. 

trans-pos'i-tor  (-pHz'Y-t?r).  n. 

I  L.  Iransjiont  re,  transposition, 
to  transfer.]  A  transputer.  Rare. 
trans-print',  v.  t.  To  transfer  to 
the  wrong  place  in  printing.  R. 
tra  ns-proc  'ess,  n .  See  t  r a  n  s-,  2. 
trans-prose',  r.  t.  To  change 
from  prose  into  verse,  or  vice 
versa.  Ohs. 

trans-qnal'i-fy,  v.  t.  To  trans¬ 
form  in  quality.  Obs.  [bi.e.I 
trans-ra'di-a-ble,  a.  =  radia-| 


f(Tod  foot  •  out,  oil ;  chair  ;  go  ;  sing,  igk  ;  4rhen,  thin;  nature,  verdure  (250) ;  K  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144) ;  boN  ;  yet ;  zh  —  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Guide. 

Full  explanations  of  A bbrevlatlons.  Signs,  etc.,  Immediately  precede  the  Vocabulary. 
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trans-shape'  (trXns-shap'),  V.  t. ;  -shaped'  (-sliapfc') ;  shap'- 
ing  (-shap'Tng).  Also  tran-shapo'  (tr£n-).  [ trails -  -{- 

shave.]  To  change  into  another  shape  or  form;  to  transform. 

Tjuib  did  she,  an  hour  together,  transshape  thy  particular  vir¬ 
tues.  Shak. 

trans-ship'  (-shYp'),  v.  t.  Also  tran-shlp'  (tr£n-).  [tram- 
-j- ship.]  To  transfer  for  further  transportation  from  one 
ship  or  conveyance  to  another. 

trans  ship'ment  (-meut),  n.  Also  tran  ship'ment  (trfoi-). 
Act  of  transshipping,  or  transferring  for  further  transpor¬ 
tation,  as  goods,  from  one  ship  or  conveyance  to  another. 
In  British  practice,  when  dutiable  goods  are  transshipped,  the 
customs  othee  receives  and  retains  a  note  (called  the  transship¬ 
ment  bond  note),  forming  an  entry  for  the  goods,  stating  that 
the  party  named  has  given  security  for  the  due  transshipment 
and  exportation  of  the  goods  named.  The  customs  officer  on 
the  incoming  ship  is  directed  by  an  official  note  (transshipment 
delivery  note)  to  send  the  goods  named  to  the  dock  of  the  export 
ship  in  custody  of  a  customs  officer  ;  and  the  officer  on  the  export 
steamer  is  directed  by  a  note  (transshipment  pricking  note)  to 
receive  the  goods  on  board  that  steamer  ior  export. 
trans'SUb-jec'tlve  (trSns'swb-jSk'tYv),  a.  Pertaining  to 
or  designating  a  state  of  being  independent  of  the  indi¬ 
vidual  mind,  or  mode  of  thinking,  though  not  necessarily 
independent  of  the  modes  of  thought  common  to  all  men. 

The  term  traiissnbjective  has  been  devised  to  obviate  the  con¬ 
fusion  of  what  is  objective  from  the  standpoint  of  universal 
experience,  the  one  individual  object  of  Reid’s  ten  men.  with 
what  is  objective  for  an  individual  experience.  James  Ward. 
traiPsub-Stan'ti-at©  (tr<Yn'8ub-st5n'shY-at),  v.  t.  ;  -at'ed 
(-at7gd) ;  -at'ing  (-at'Yng).  [LL.  transubstantiatus ,  p.  p.  of 
transnbslantiare  to  transubstantiate  ;  L.  trans  substantia. 
See  substance.]  1.  To  change  into  another  substance; 
to  transform  ;  transmute. 

The  spider  love  which  transubstantiates  all, 

And  can  convert  manna  to  gall.  Donne. 

2.  Theol.  To  change  (the  sacramental  elements,  bread  and 
wine)  into  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ ;  to  change  or 
produce  by  transubstantiation,  or  conversion  of  substance. 
tran7  sub-stan7  ti-a't  ion  (-a'shun),  n.  [LL.  Iransubstan- 
tiatio :  cf.  F.  transsubstantiation.]  A  transubstantiating, 
or  state  of  being  transubstantiated  ;  specif.,  Theol.,  the 
change,  by  and  at  the  consecration  of  the  elements  in 
the  Eucharist,  of  the  whole  substance  of  the  bread  and 
the  whole  substance  of  the  wine  into  the  body  and  blood 
of  Christ,  only  the  appearances  of  the  bread  and  wine  re¬ 
maining,  a  form  of  the  doctrine  of  the  real  presence,  held 
by  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  and  the  Eastern  Church 
and  distinguished  from  consubstantialion  and  importation. 
See  REAL  PRESENCE. 

trail7 sub-stan'ti-a'tor  (-stSn'shY-a'ter),  n.  [Cf.  F.  trans- 
substantiateur.l  One  who  receives  or  maintains  the  doc¬ 
trine  of  transubstantiation.  Barrow. 

trail  su'&ate  (trSn-su'dat),  n.  A  product  of  transudation ; 
transuded  substance. 

tran7SU-da'tioil  (tritii'su-da'shwn),  n.  [Cf.  F.  transsuda¬ 
tion.]  1.  Act  or  process  of  transuding. 

2.  A  transudate  ;  —  chiefly  a  physiological  term, 
tran-su'da-to-ry  (trin-su'dd-t^-rT),  a.  Of  or  pertaining 
to  transudation  ;  passing  by  transudation.  _ 
tran  sude'  (-sud'),  v.  i. ;  tran-sud'ed  (-sud'Sd)  ;  tran- 
sud'ing  (-sud'Tng).  [trans-  -f-  L.  sudare  to  sweat :  cf.  F. 
transsuder.]  To  pass,  as  perspirable  matter  does,  through 
the  pores  or  interstices  of  textures, 
tran  sumo'  (-suin'),  v.  t.;- sumed'  (-sumd');  -sum'ing  (-sum'- 
Yng).  [L.  transumere ,  transsumere,  to  take  from  one  to 
another,  in  LL.,  to  transcribe;  trans  across -j -  sumere  to 
take.]  1.  To  change  ;  transubstantiate.  Bare. 

2.  To  make  a  copy,  or  transumpt,  of.  Archaic  or  Scots  Law. 
tran-sumpt'  (trsln-sumpt'),  n.  [L.  transumptum ,  neut. 
p.  p.  of  transumere .]  A  copy  of  a  writing  or  document ; 
specif.,  an  exemplified  copy.  Archaic  or  Scots  Law. 
trans-vaal'  (tr5ns-\al'),  a.  Beyond  the  river  Vaal,  in 
South  Africa;  specif,  [cap.],  designating,  or  pertaining  to, 
the  Transvaal  province,  formerly  the  South  African  Re¬ 
public,  and,  later,  the  Transvaal  Colony. 

Transvaal  daisy,  an  African  asteraceous  plant  ( Qerbera 
jamesonii),  having  large  flame-colored  heads  of  flow’ers. 
trans -vec'tant  (tr8ns-vSk't<1nt),  n.  Math.  An  invariant 
resulting  from  transvection. 

trails  vec'tion  (-shun),  n.  [L.  iransvectio ,  fr.  tranwehere 
to  carry  across;  trans  across  -f-  where  to  carry.]  1.  Act 
of  conveying  or  carrying  over.  Bare. 

2.  [Trans.  of  G.  Ueberschiebung.]  Math.  Generation  of  a 
covariant  by  operating  with  one  covariant  on  another, 
trans- ver'sal  (-vGr'sftl),  a.  [Cf.  F.  transversal ,  LL.  trans¬ 
versal  is.  See  TRAN8VKR9E.]  Running  or  lying  across; 
transverse;  as,  a  transversal  line.  —  trans  ver-sal'i-ty 
(ti  Sns/ver-s51'T-tT),  n.  —  trans-ver'sal-ly,  adv. 
transversal  wall,  not.,  in  archegoniates,  the  wall  which 
separates  the  upper  and  lower  halves  of  a  proembryo, 
trans  ver'sal,  n.  [Cf.  F. transversale.]  1.  Geom.  A  line 
that  traverses  or  intersects  any  system  of  lines  as  the  sides 
of  a  triangle  or  the  sides  produced. 

2.  A  deviation  ;  digression.  Obs.  or  B . 
trans  ver  sa'lis  (trSns'ver-sa'lis),  n.  [NL.]  Anat.  1.  Any 
of  several  muscles  ;  as  :  a  The  j|  trans'ver-sa'lis  ab-do'mi-nis 
(Xb-dbm'T-nTs),  a  flat  muscle  with  transverse  fibers,  form¬ 
ing  the  innermost  layer  of  the  anterolateral  wall  of  the 
abdomen.  Its  fibers  terminate  in  front  in  a  broad  aponeu¬ 


rosis  which  joins  that  of  the  opposite  side  at  the  linea 
alba,  its  upper  three  fourths  pa&sing  behind  the  rectus 
abdominis  muscle,  the  lower  fourth  in  front  of  it.  b  The 
||  trans7 ver-sa'lis  cer-vi'cis  (ser-vi'sYs),  or  trans'ver-sa'lis  col'll 
(k5i'i),  a  muscle  lying  to  the  inner  side  of  the  longissimus 
dorsi,  and  uniting  the  transverse  processes  of  the  six  upper 
dorsal  vertebrse  with  those  of  the  second  to  sixth  (inclu¬ 
sive)  cervical  vertebr*. 

2  Any  of  several  arteries;  as  :  a  The  ||  transversalis  colli, 
a  branch  of  the  thyroid  axis  passing  outward  across  the 
subclavian  triangle  to  the  margin  of  the  trapezius,  where 
it  divides  into  branches,  b  The  ||  trans7 ver-sa'liB  hu'me-ri 
(hu'mS-rl)  =  suprascapular  artery. 
trans  verse'  (tr&ns-vftrs'),  a.  [L.  transversus ,  p.  p.  of 
transvertere  to  turn  or  direct  across  ;  trans  across  -f-  ver- 
tere  to  turn  :  cf.  F.  transverse,  OF.  trunsvers.  See  version  ; 
cf.  traverse.]  1.  Lying  or  being  across,  or  in  a  cross¬ 
wise  direction  ;  athwart ;  —  often  opposed  to  longitudinal. 
2.  Hence,  indirect;  collateral.  Obs.  &  B. 
transverse  arteries,  Anat.,  small  branches  of  the  basilar 
artery  supplying  the  pons  Varolii,etc.  —  t.  axis  (of  a  conic), 
the  axis  through  the  foci  of  the  conic.  —  t.  tone,  Zool .,  in 
some  reptiles,  a  bone  connecting  the  pterygoid  and  max¬ 
illa,  forming  in  some  snakes  part  of  the,  apparatus  for  erect¬ 
ing  the  poison  fangs.  —  t.  colon.  Anat.  See  2d  colon.  —  t.  fa¬ 
cial  artery,  Anat.x  a  branch  of  the  superficial  temporal  ar¬ 
tery  which  supplies  the  parotid  gland,  masseter  muscle, etc. 
—  t.  facial  vein,  Anat.,  a  vein  of  the  side  of  the  face,  tributary 
to  the  temporal  vein.  — t.  fissure.  Anat.  a  The  cleft  below' 
the  hemispheres  of  the  brain  by  which  the  pia  mater  ex¬ 
tends  in  to  form  the  velum  interpositum  and  choroid 
plexuses,  b  A  short  transverse  cleft  on  the  lower  surface 
of  the  left  lobe  of  the  liver,  where  most  of  the  vessels  enter 
or  leave  that  organ. —  t.  flute,  Music,  a  traverse  flute  (which 
see).  —  t.  Joint,  Anat.,  the  mediotarsal  joint,  which  can  re¬ 
place  the  ankle  joint  in  function  to  some  extent  when  the 
latter  becomes  ankylosed.  —  t.  ligament,  Anat.,  any  of 
various  ligaments;  as  :  a  That  which  crosses  between  the 
greater  and  lesser  tuberosities  of  the  humerus,  b  The 
cruciform  ligament  of  the  atlas,  c  That  crossing  the 
notch  in  the  lower  border  of  the  acetabulum,  d  That 
crossing  and  connecting  the  digital  ends  of  the  metatarsal 
bones  in  tiie  sole  of  the  foot,  e  The  coracoid  ligament,  f 
That  which  crosses  between  the  lateral  masses  of  the  atlas 
behind  the  odontoid  process,  etc.  —  t.  magnet.  Physics,  a 
bar  magnetized  transversely,  or  at  right  angles  to  its 
length.—  t.  palsy,  Med.,  crossed  paralysis  or  palsy.—  t.  proc¬ 
ess,  Anat.  d*  Zool.,  a  lateral  process  of  a  vertebra.  Those 
in  higher  vertebrates  are  called  diapophyses,  and  are  out¬ 
growths  of  the  neural  arch.  They  often  articulate  with  the 
tubercle  of  a  rib.  Those  common  in  lower  vertebrates  arise 
from  the  lower  part  of  the  centrum,  and  are  called  para- 
pophyses.  —  t.  sinus,  Anat..  a  simple  network  of  veins  con¬ 
necting  the  two  inferior  petrosal  sinuses.  —  t.  suture,  Anat., 
the  suture  between  the  frontal  and  facial  bones, 
trans-veise'  (tnlns-vGrs' ;  tr5us'vflrs),  n.  1.  Anything 
tliat  is  transverse,  or  athwart. 

2.  Geom.  The  longer,  or  transverse,  axis  of  an  ellipse, 
trans- ver'SUS  (trSns-vfir'si/s),  n.  [NL.]  Anat.  Any  of 

several  small  transverse  muscles ;  as  :  ||  trans-ver'sus  pe  ri- 
nae'i  (per'i-ne'I),  a  narrow  muscle  passing  across  from  the 
inner  fore  part  of  the  tuberosity  of  the  ischium  to  the  me¬ 
dian  line  of  the  perineum. 

trap  (tr£p),  v.  t. ;  trapped  (  trXpt)  or,  Bare,  trapt;  trap'- 
ping.  [ME.  trappen  ;  cf.  ME.  trappe,  trappure,  trappings  ; 
orig.  uncert. ;  cf.  F.  drap  cloth  (cf.  E.  drab,  drape),  OF. 
drapure  a  covering  for  a  horse,  Sp.  &  Pg.  trapo  cloth.] 
To  dress  with  ornaments  ;  to  adorn  ;  —  said  esp.  of  horses. 

Steeds  .  .  .  that  trapped  were  in  steel  all  glittering.  Chaucer. 
trap,  n.  [See  trappings,  trap  to  dress.]  1.  A  trapping, 
or  horse  cloth  ;  —  chiefly  pi.  Obs. 

2  pi.  Personal  belongings ;  goods;  luggage.  Colloq. 

3.  Any  worthless,  broken,  or  worn-out  thing.  Colloq. 
trap,  n.  Also  trap  rock.  [Sw.  trapp  ;  akin  to  trappa  stairs, 

Dan.  trappe ,  G.  treppe,  D.  trap  ;  —  60  called  because  the 
rocks  of  this  class  often  occur  in  large,  tabular  masses, 
rising  above  one  another,  like  steps.  See  tramp.]  Geol. 
cf  Petrog.  Any  of  various  dark-colored,  fine-grained,  igne¬ 
ous  rocks,  including  esp.  basalt,  diabase,  amygdaloid,  etc., 
and  also  some  kinds  of  diorite  ;  —  a  convenient  field  term, 
trap,  n.  [ME.  trappe,  AS.  treppe  (perh.  also  trseppe),  akin 
to  OD.  trappe,  OHG.  trapo  ;  prob.  fr.  the  root  of  E.  tramp, 
as  that  which  is  trod  upon :  cf.  F.  trappe,  OF.  trape  (of 
Teutonic  orig.),  which  influenced  the  English  word  and 
may  have  been  its  source.]  1.  A  device,  as  a  pitfall, 
snare,  or  machine  that  shuts  suddenly  as  with  a  spring, 
for  taking  game  and  other  animals  ;  a  gin. 

2.  Hence,  any  device  or  contrivance  by  which  one  may  be 
caught  unawares  ;  stratagem  ;  snare  ;  gin. 

Let  their  table  be  made  a  snare  and  a  trap.  Bom.  xi.  9. 

3.  Short  for  :  a  trap  net.  Local,  U.  S.  b  trapball.  c 
trapdoor,  d  Agric.  trap  crop. 

4.  A  wooden  instrument  shaped  somewhat  like  a  shoe,  used 
in  playing  trapball.  It  consists  of  a  pivoted  arm  on  one  end 
of  which  is  placed  the  ball  to  be  thrown  into  the  air  by  strik¬ 
ing  the  other  end. 

5.  A  machine  for  throwing  into  the  air  balls,  clay  pigeons, 
etc.,  to  be  shot  at. 

6.  Any  of  various  devices  permitting  one  kind  of  thing  to 
pass  through  while  restraining  another  ;  as  :  a  Plumbing. 
A  device  for  drains,  sewers,  etc.,  consisting  of  a  bend  or 
partitioned  chamber  in  which  the  liquid  forms  a  seal  to 


as,  a  stench  trup. 

Hi 


prevent  the  passage  of  sewer  gas,  etc. 
b  A  device  to  sepa¬ 
rate  sand  and  silt 
from  flowing  water. 

C  A  steam  trap.  I 
7-  A  place  in  a  water  I 
pipe,  pump,  etc., 
where  air  accumu¬ 
lates  for  want  of  an 
outlet. 

8  A  wagon  or  car¬ 
riage,  esp.  one  hav¬ 
ing  springs ;  specif.,  ! 
a  light  two-wheeled 
one-horse  carriage  on 
springs.  Colloq. 

9.  Weaving.  A  broken  place  in  warp 
thread,  or  the  resulting  fault  in  the  cloth.  Dial.  Eng. 

10.  A  detective  or  policeman.  Slang,  Eng. 

11.  Mouth  ;  as,  to  shut  one’s  trap.  Low  Slang. 

Syn.  —  See  snare. 

trap  (trip),  v.  i.  [Cf.  AS.  treppan.  See  trap  a  snare.} 

1.  To  catch,  or  take,  in  a  trap  or  traps  ;  as,  to  trap  foxes,, 
hares,  beaver,  etc. 

2.  Hence,  to  insuare  ;  to  take  by  stratagem,  as  a  foe. 

3.  To  release  or  discharge  from  a  trap,  as  glass  balls  or 
clay  pigeons,  to  be  shot  at. 

4.  To  provide  with  a  trap  or  traps  ;  as,  to  trap  a  drain. 

6.  Chiejly  Mech.  To  stop  and  hold  by  a  trap  ;  to  separate 
by  a  trap,  as  water  from  steam  ;  —  sometimes  with  out. 

6.  To  furnish  with  trapdoors,  as  a  stage.  Bare. 
trap,  v.  i.  1.  To  set  traps  for  game ;  to  make  a  business 
of  trapping  game  ;  as,  to  trap  for  beaver. 

2.  To  manage  a  trap  or  traps  for  shooting.  See  trap,  n.,  5. 

3.  Chiejly  Mech.  To  become  trapped,  as 
steam  in  a  radiator  by  air. 

Tra'pa  (tra'pri ;  tr5p'a),/i.  [NL.;  orig.  . 
uncert.]  But.  A  small  genus  of  Old 
World  aquatic  plants  constituting 
the  family  Trapaceie  (order  Myr- 
tales).  They  are  herbs  having  the 
submerged  leaves  finely  dissected  .. 

and  the  floating  leaves  rhombic,  with  Mature  i-  ruit. 
inflated  spongy  petioles.  The  solitary  white  flowers  are  fol¬ 
lowed  by  nutlike  horned  or  spiny  fruits,  whence  they  are 
known  as  water  caltrops.  T.  natans  is  the  water  chestnut, 
tra-pan'  (tra-pan'),  tre-pan',  n.  [OF.  trepan  plank,  perh. 
orig.  a  trapdoor.  Cf.  trap  a  snare.]  A  snare  ;  strata¬ 
gem;  trick;  also,  a  deceiver  or  trickster.  Obs.  or  Archaic. 
tra-pan',  tre-pan',  v.  t.  To  snare ;  entrap.  Obs.  or  A  rchaic. 
trapliall  (trSp'bbl'),  n.  An  old  game  of  ball  played  with 
a  trap  ;  also,  the  ball  used  in  the  game.  See  trap,  n .,  4. 
trap  crop.  Agric.  A  crop  planted  to  attract  noxious  in¬ 
sects  from  near-by  or  later  crops. 
trap'door7  (trSp'dor' ;  201),  n.  1.  A  lifting  or  sliding  door 
covering  an  opening  in  a  roof  or  floor  ;  esp.,  Theat.,  a 
hinged  door  in  the  floor  of  the  stage  through  which  per¬ 
sons,  scenery,  etc.,  may  be  raised  or  lowered  ;  also,  a 
similar  opening  in  the  scenery. 

2.  Mining.  A  ventilating  door  in  a 
level;  —  called  also  weather  door. 
trapdoor  spider.  Any  of  several  large 
spiders  belonging  to  Cleniza  and  allied  . 
genera  which  make  a  nest  consisting 
of  a  vertical  hole  in  the  earth,  lined 
with  silk,  and  furnished  at  the  top 
with  a  hinged  lid,  like  a  trapdoor, 
tra-peze'  (trd-pez'),  n.  [F.  trapeze.] 

1.  Geom.  —  trapezium,  1. 

2.  Gymnastic  Apparatus.  A  short 
horizontal  bar  suspended  by  two  par¬ 
allel  ropes,  one  at  each  end. 

tra-pe'zi-form  (-pe'zi-f6rm),  a.  [tra¬ 
pezium  -\--form  :  cf.  F.  trapSziforme.] 

Like  a  trapezium  in  form, 
tra-pe'zi-um  (-urn),  n. ;  pi.  E.  -ziums 
(-iirnz),  L.  -zia  (-a).  [NL.,  fr.  Gr. 

rpane^iov  a  little  table,  an  irregular 
four-sided  figure,  dim.  of  rpane^a  a 


table,  for  nTpdre^a  ;  rerpa-  (see  Trapdoor 


Spider 
od  i  v  it  s) 


tetra-)-}-  nt£a  foot,  akintOTrou?  foot; 
hence,  orig.,  a  table  with  four  feet. 

See  foot.]  1.  Geom.  a  A  plane  figure  formed  by  four 
right  lines,  of  which  no  two  are  parallel. 
b  Rarely,  a  trapezoid.  According  to  X. 

Euclid  (Def.  34)  all  other  quadrilaterals  C 
but  squares,  rectangles,  rliombi,  and  \ 
parallelograms  (rhomboids)  are  called  \ 
trapezia  ”  (trapeziums).  Other  Greek  \ 

writers  use  the  term  for  any  irregular  . 

quadrilateral.  Prevailing  English  usage  trapezium, 

follows  the  Greek,  except  in  using  the  term  trapezoid  for 
the  quadrilateral  with  two  parallel  sides. 

2.  Anat.  ct*  Zool.  a  A  boue  of  the  di6tal  row  of  the  carpus 
at  the  base  of  the  first  metacarpal,  or  thumb,  b  A  bundle 
of  transverse  fibers  in  the  dorsal  part  of  the  pons  Varolii. 
trapezium  of  Orion,  Astron.,  the  multiple  star,  or  telescopic 
group,  consisting  of  the  four  brightest  components  of  0 
(Theta)  Orionis,  in  the  nebula  of  Orion. 


tran8-re'gion-ate(-r5'jMn-!lt),a. 
ft rans-  +  ref/ion.]  Transferred  to 
or  from  another  region.  Obs. 
trans-riv'er-ineC-rlv'er-Tn ;  -In), 
a.  On  the  other  side  of  n  river.  R. 
transsene.  +  trench. 
trans/se-pul'chral  (t  r  ft  n  s'r  $- 
pul'kr<Jl),  a.  Beyond  the  sep¬ 
ulcher  :  after  death.  Rare. 
trans-shape^,  n.  Transforma¬ 
tion.  Obs.  [TRANS-,  1  a.  | 

trans'-Sl-be'rl-an.  a.  See| 
trans'sum-^mer  (trttnh'sflm-'Cr), 
n.  =  transom,  3a.  Obs. 
trans-tem'po-ral  (trftns-tem'pO- 
rrtl),  a.  Crossing  the  temporal 
cerebral  lohe. 

trans  tev'erdne  (trftns-tPv'gr- 
Tn  ;  -Yn),  a.  [It.  trasteveriuo,  L. 
transtiberinus.]  Beyond  or 
across  the  river  Tiber,  esp.  from 
the  original  city  of  Rome, 
trans-ti'ber-ine.  a  Transtev- 
crine.  See  trans-.  1  a. 
tran''sufc-stan/ti-a,tion-al-ist,  n . 
A  transubstantiator. 
tran-sult',  t\  t.  [L.  tran(s)sul- 
tare.]  To  leap  over.  Obs. 


tran-sump'tion  (trftn-sftmp'- 
nhiln),7i.  [L.fmiwttm/ifio.]  Atak- 
ingfroni  one  place  to  another.  R. 
tran-sump'tive  (-tYv),  a.  [L. 
transiimptivusA  Taking  one 
thing  for  another  ;  also,  taken 
from  one  thing  to  another ; 
transferred  ;  esp.,  Rhet.,  meta¬ 
phorical  ;  figurative.  Obs.  or  R. 
trans  u-nite',  r.  t.  To  unite  ns 
by  parsing  over  something.  Obs. 
trans-u'ral  (t  r  ft  n  s-Q'r  a  1), 
trans  u-ra'll-an,  a.  Beyond  or 
across  the  I’ral  Mountains. 
trans^U-ra'ni-an.  a.  Astron. 
Beyond  Uranus.  See  trans-. 
Trans-vaal 'er  (trftns-val'gr),  n. 
One  of  the  people  of  Transvoal. 
trans-va'sate(-va'Mat),  ?\  t.  [Cf. 
LL.  trans)‘asare,-atum;  L.  trans 
4-  vas,  vasts,  vessel.]  To  pour 
out  of  one  vessel  into  another.  — 
trans  va-sa'tion  (trftns'vd-sa'- 
sh7/n),  n.  Roth  Rare. 
trans-vase'  (trftns-vas'),  r.  t. 
[Cf.  F.  transi'aser,  LL.  transi'a- 
sare.]  To  transvasate.  R. 
trans-ver'ber-ate  (  vQr'h5r-at), 


v.  f.  [L.  transverberatvs ,  p.  p.] 
To  strike  through.  Rare. 
trans  ver-sal'i-ty  (trftns'v^r- 
sftl'v-tY),  n.  The  condition  or 
quality  of  being  transversal, 
trans- ver'sant(trft  ns- vOr'sdnt), 
a.  [LL.  transversans ,  p.  pr.  of 
fransrersare  to  go  across.] 
Transverse.  Obs 
tr&ns-ver'sa-ry  (-sd-rY).  n.  [L. 
transversarium  a  crossbeam.  1  A 
crosspiece  on  a  cross-staff.  See 
CROSS-STAFF,  2. 

tran9-verse'  (trftn  s-v  fl  r  s'  ; 
trftns'vfirs),  adv.  Transversely. 
Sec  flat,  a.,  12. 
trans-verse'  (trftns-vflrs'),  r.  t. 
[OF.  transverser.  See  trans¬ 
verse,  a.]  Rare,  a  To  over¬ 
turn.  b  To  alter;  transprose. 
—  trans-ver'sion  (-vGr'shfin),u. 
trans-verse',  v.i.  To  transgress; 
sin.  Obs.  [verse.  I 

trans-verse 'ly,  adv.  of  trans-| 
trans-vers'er  (-vGr's?r),  n. 
Surv.  A  kind  of  plane  table, 
trans-ver  so-ver'ti-cal  (-vQUsft- 
vflr'tY-krfl).  a.  Pertaining  to 


I  the  transverse  and  the  vertical. 
—  transversovertical  index.  ( V«- 
nioni.,  the  ratio  of  the  skull’s 
:  height  to  its  breadth,  usually  in 
|  hundredths  of  the  breadth, 
trans-ver'sum  (trans-vflr'fuYm), 
i  n.  [NL.]  Zool.  The  transverse 
hone  of  a  reptile’s  skull, 
trans-vert'  (-vflrt'),  v.  t.  [L. 
transvertere.]  To  change  or 
turn  about.  Obs. 
trans-vert'i-ble  (-vftr'tY-h’lJ,  a. 
See -able.  Obs.  [through.  Obs.  | 
trans-view',  r.  t.  To  lookl 
trans  vo-la'tion  (trttns'vft-la'- 
shi/n),  u.  [L.  transvolare  to  fly 
over  or  across.]  A  flying  beyond 
or  across. 

trans-volve'.  v.  t  [L.  transrol- 
vere  unroll.]  To  overturn.  Obs. 
trans-waft',  v.  t.  To  transport 
as  by  wafting.  Obs. 

Tran  syl-va'ni-an  (trftn'sYl-va'- 
nY-dn).  a.  Of  or  nert.  t<>  Transyl¬ 
vania.  apart  oi  Hungary  which 
was  from  1849  to  I860  a  crown 
land  of  Austria.  —  n.  One  of 
the  people  of  Transylvania,  in¬ 


habited  by  Wallachians.  Mag¬ 
yars,  Germans,  and  Szcklers. 
tr&nt  (dial,  trftnt,  triint),  v.  t. 
Cf.  OD.  tranten  to  walk  slowly. 
,G.  8t  D.  trant  walk,  pace.] 

I  To  run,  turn,  or  act  trickily  ; 
also,  to  be  tricky.  Ohs. 

2.  To  peddle.  ‘Obs. 

3  To  act  as  carrier.  Dial.  Eng. 
trant.  n.  Trick :  stratagem.  Ohs. 
trant'er.  n.  Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 
One  who  trants  ;  specif.  :  a  A 
peddler,  b  A  carrier, 
trant 'lum  (trftnt'It/m).  n.  A 
trifle ;  trinket ;  pi.,  odds  and 
ends  Scot.  !f  Dial.  Eng 

II  tran-vi'a  (tran-ve'ii),  n.  [Sp., 
after  E.  tramway.]  A  street  rail- 
w  ay . 

tranwuility.  F  tranquillity. 
trap.  it.  [Cf.  D  .trap.  Cf  trap 
rock.]  A  kind  of  stepladder. 
Tra-pa'ce-®  (trd-pa'sf-e),  n.  pi. 
INL.]  Rot.  See  Trapa.  —  tra- 
pa'ceous  (-sht/R),  a.  [Ref.  8/7. | 
tra-pand'.  Trapanned.  Obs.  or| 
tra  pan'ner  (-pftn'Sr),  n.  One 
that  trapans. 


trap  bat,  ?/.  A  small  bat  used 
in  playing  trapball. 

Trap'bois  (trftp'bois),  n.  An  old 
swindling  usurer  in  Scott’s 
“  The  Fortunes  of  Nigel.” 
trap  brilliant.  [Cf.  I)  trap  a 
step.]  Jewelry.  A  brilliant  cut 
so  that  the  bezel  ami  the  pa¬ 
vilion  are  each  divided  into  two 
parts  with  slightly  different 
slopes.  See  brilliant,  n. 
trap  cut.  Jewelry.  ~=  step  cut. 
—  trap'-cut',  a. 

trape  (trap),  v.  i.  [See  tramp, 
ana  cf.  tkai  use.]  Ohs.  or  Dial. 
Eng.  1.  To  tramp  ;  to  trudgw. 

2.  To  go  about  in  an  idle  or 
slatternly  manner.  Cf.  traipse. 

3.  To  drag  or  trail  in  the  dirt, 
trapes  (traps!.  Var.  of  traipse 
trap'e-zat<»  'trftp 'f-zftt),  a.  [See 
trapezium.]  Trapezilorm. 
tra-pe'zi-al  (trd-pfc'  zY-fll),  a. 
Anat.  Pertaining  to  the  trapezi¬ 
um  or  trapezius, 
tra-pe'zi-an  (-dn),  a.  Having  op¬ 
posite  traneziform  faces.  Rare. 
trap'e-zi-he'dron  ( trfip'C-zY-hS' 


ale,  senate,  c&re,  itm,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofa  ;  eve,  Svent,  find,  recent,  maker ;  ice,  Ill ;  old,  ftbey,  orb,  5dd,  s8ft,  connect ; 

U  Foreign  Word,  f  Obsolete  Variant  of.  +  combined  with,  —equals. 


use,  unite,  6m,  up,  circus,  menu ; 


TRAPEZIUS 
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TRAVERSE 


tra-pe'zi-US  (tra-pe'zT-us),  7i.  [NL.]  Anal.  A  large,  flat, 
triangular,  superficial  muscle  of  each  side  of  the  back, 
which  arises  from  the  occipital  bone,  ligamentum  nucha, 
and  the  spinous  processes  of  the  last  cervical  and  all  the 
dorsal  vertebrae,  and  is  inserted  into  the  outer  part  of  the 
clavicle,  the  acromion  process,  and  the  spine  of  the  scapula, 
trap  e-zo  he'dral  (trSp'e-zo-lie'drdl ;  trd-pe'zo-),  a.  Of, 
pertaining  to,  or  resembling,  a  trapezohedrou. 
tr  ap  e-zo  he 'dr  on  (-drtfn),  n.  [NL. ;  trapezium  -f-  Gr. 
k8pa  seat,  base,  t£eo-0ai  to  sit.]  Cryst.  A  form  whose  faces 
are  trapeziums.  Specif. :  a  The  tetragonal  trisoctahedron. 
See  trisoctahedron,  2.  b  An  eight-faced  hemihedral  form 
of  the  tetragonal  system,  c  A  twelve-faced  hemihedral 
form  of  the  hexagonal  system,  d  A  six-faced  tetartohedral 
form  of  the  hexagonal  system ;  — called  specif,  trigonal 
trapezohedron.  Its  faces  are  common  on  quartz  crystals, 
trap'e  zoid  (trXp'e-zoid  ,  277),  n.  [Gr.  ~parre£  Sijq  trap¬ 
ezoid-shaped  ;  Tpane^a  table  -f-  tl8oq  shape,  likeness  :  cf. 
F .  trapezoide.  See  trapezium.]  1.  Geom.  A  plane  four¬ 
sided  figure  with  two  parallel  sides.  See  trapezium,  1  b. 

2.  Anat.  <$c  Zo'dl.  A  bone  of  t lie  distal  row  of  the  carpus 
at  the  base  of  the  second  metacarpal,  or  index  finger, 
trap'e-zoid,  a.  1.  Of  the  form  of  a  trapezoid  ;  trapezoidal. 

2.  Anal.  Designating  certain  parts,  as  one  of  the  carpal 
bones  (see  trapezoid,  n. ,  2).  —  trapezoid  ligament,  the  outer 
and  anterior  fasciculus  of  the  coracoclavicular  ligament, 
trap'e- zoi'dal  (-zoi'dal),  a.  1.  Trapezoid. 

2.  Min.  Trapezohedral. 

trapezoidal  masonry.  Arch.,  polygonal  masonry,  etc.,  in 
which  the  stones  have  usually  four  sides  adjoining  the  face, 
but  these  not  at  right  angles  with  one  another.  —  t.  projec¬ 
tion,  a  projection  m  which  straight  parallels  and  straight 
converging  meridians  divide  the  field  into  trapezoids.  —  t. 
rule,  an  approximate  rule  for  irregular  areas,  by  which  an 
area,  divided  as  for  Simpson’s  rule,  equals  the’product  of 
the  width  of  a  strip  into  the  sum  of  the  intermediate  ordi¬ 
nates  plus  the  arithmetical  mean  of  the  end  ordinates, 
trap  net-  A  large  box-shaped  fishing  net  anchored  to  the 
bottom  and  arranged  with  one  end  left  open.  Loral ,  U.  S. 
trap'pe-an  (tr£p'e-«n  ;  trd-pe'dn),  a.  [Cf.  F.  trappeen. 
See  trap  a  kind  of  rock.]  Geol.,  etc.  Of,  pertaining  to,  or 
of  the  nature  of,  trap  or  trap  rock. 

trap'per  (trXp'er),  n.  [From  trap  to  insnare.]  1.  One 
who  traps  ;  e3p.,  one  who  makes  a  business  of  trapping 
animals  for  their  furs.  Irving. 

2.  -One  in  charge  of  a  trap  a  A  boy  who  attends  to  the 
opening  and  closing  of  trapdoors  in  a  mine,  b  A  man  who 
manages  a  trap  for  pigeon  or  glass-ball  shooting, 
trap'plng,  n.  [D.  trap  step.]  Jewelrg.  Cutting  of  a  gem 
in  the  form  called  the  trap,  or  step,  cut,  or  the  cutting  of 
a  trap  brilliant.  See  step  cut,  trap  brilliant. 
trap'pings  (-Ingz),  n.  pi.  [From  trap  to  dress  with  orna¬ 
ments.]  Ornamental  housings  for  a  horse  ;  horse  cloths  ; 
hence,  ornaments  ;  dress  ;  superficial  decorations.  “  These 
but  the  trappings  and  the  suits  of  woe.”  Shak. 

Trap'pist  (trSp'Yst),  n.  [F.  trappiste.]  R.C.Ch.  A  monk 
of  a  reformed  branch  of  the  Cistercian  Order  established 
by  Armand  de  Railed  in  1(>G0,  at  the  monastery  of  La 
Trappe,  in  Normandy.  Their  discipline  is  extremely  aus¬ 
tere,  including  frequent  religious  exercises,  the  first  at  2 
A. m.,  much  study,  prolonged  fasts,  manual  labor,  restricted 
diet,  and  perpetual  silence  among  themselves.  They  have 
houses  in  a  number  of  European  countries  and  were  intro¬ 
duced  permanently  into  the  United  States  in  1S48. 
Trap'pist-ine  (-Ts-tTn),  n.  [F.]  1.  12.  C.  Ch.  One  of  an  or¬ 
der  of  nuns  affiliated  with  the  Trappists,  instituted  in  1827. 
2.  [/.  c.]  A  liqueur  made  at  a  French  Trappist  monastery, 
trap'pous  (trSp'fcs),  a.  [From  trap  a  kind  of  rock.]  Of 
or  pertaining  to,  or  resembling,  trap,  or  trap  rock, 
trap'py  (-T),  a.  Of  the  nature  of,  or  constituting,  a  trap, 
or  snare  ;  as,  trappy  holes  in  a  path.  Colloq. 
trap  shooting-  Sport.  Shooting  at  pigeons  liberated,  or 
glass  balls  or  clay  pigeons  sprung  into  air,  from  a  trap.  — 

trap  shooter. 

trash  (trish),  V.  t.  ;  trashed  (trSsht) ;  trash'ing.  [Orig. 
uncert.  ;  cf.  OF.  trachier%  var.  of  trader  to  trace,  to  track, 
chien  tragant  a  tracking  dog,  a  sleuthhonnd,  and  E.  trace, 
v.]  1.  To  hold  back  by  a  trash  or  leash,  as  a  dog  in  pursu¬ 

ing  game  ;  hence,  to  retard,  encumber,  or  restrain  ;  to  clog  ; 
to  hinder  vexatiously. 

2.  To  conceal  (a  trail)  by  taking  to  water.  Local ,  U.  S. 
trash,  n.  [Cf.  trash  to*  hold  back.]  A  collar,  leash,  or 

halter  used  to  trash  a  dog ;  hence,  any  hindrance, 
trash,  n.  [Cf.  Icel.  tros  rubbish,  leaves,  and  twigs  picked 
up  for  fuel,  trassi  a  slovenly  fellow,  Sw.  /rasa  a  rag,  tat¬ 
ter.]  1.  That  which  is  worthless  ;  rubbish;  refuse. 

A  haunch  of  venison  would  be  trash  to  a  Brahmin.  Landor. 
2-  Esp.,  loppings,  twigs,  and  leaves  of  trees,  bruised  sugar 
cane,  corn  husks,  etc.  In  the  West  Indies  the  decayed 
leaves  and  stems  of  canes  are  called  field  trash,  the  bruised 
or  macerated  rind  is  cane  trash. 

3.  A  worthless  or  disreputable  person  ;  also,  and  now  only, 
collectively,  the  class  of  such  persons ;  the  rabble  ;  riff¬ 
raff  ;  as,  one  of  the  poor  white  trash  in  the  southern  U.  S. 

Gentlemen  all,  I  do  suspect  this  trash  [Bianca] 

To  be  a  party  in  this  injury.  Shak. 

4.  Money.  Obs.  “  King  Croesus’  trash.”  Robert  Greene. 


trash  (trSsh),  v.t.  1.  To  free  from  trash  or  refuse ;  lienee,  to 
lop ;  crop  ;  as,  to  trash  trees  ;  to  trash  sugar-cane  ratoons. 
2.  To  treat  as  trash  ;  hence,  to  throw  away  ;  to  discard. 
trash'y(-T),  a.;  -I-ER  (-T-er);  -i-est.  Like  trash  ;  containing 
much  trash  ;  waste  ;  worthless  ;  useless;  as,  &  trashy  novel, 
trass  (trSs),  n.  [D.  Iras  or  G.  trass ,  prob.  fr.  It.  terrazzo 
terrace.  Cf.  terrace.]  A  light-colored  volcanic  tufa  re¬ 
sembling  pozzuolana  in  composition  and  occurring  espe¬ 
cially  on  the  lower  Rhine,  where  it  is  ground  for  use  as  a 
hydraulic  cement. 

trau'ma  (tro'ma),  n.;pl.  -mata  (-to).  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  rpavpa .] 
Med.  An  injury  or  wound. 

trail-mafic  (tr6-mXt'Tk),  a.  [L.  traumaticus ,  Gr.  Tpav- 
parucoq,  fr.  r pavpa,  rp ivparoq,  a  wound  :  cf.  F.  trauma- 
tique .]  Med.  Of  or  pert,  to,  or  due  to,  a  wound  or  injury  ; 
vulnerary.  —  trau-mat'i  cal-ly  (-i-kdl-T),  adv. 
trau'ma  tism  (tro'md-tiz’m),  n.  Med.  The  morbid  con¬ 
dition  of  the  system  due  to  a  trauma ;  improperly,  a 
trauma. 

trau  mat'ro-pism  (tr6-mXt'ro-pTz’m),  n.  [Gr.  rpavpa, 
rpavparos,  wound  -f-  -tropisiu.]  Riant  Physiol.  The  sen¬ 
sitiveness  of  certain  plant  organs,  esp.  roots,  to  wounds. 
—  trau  ma  trop'ic  (trS'ma-trbp'Ik),  a. 

Trautvet-te'ri-a  (trOt'vS-te'rT-d),  n.  [NL.,  after  Ernst 
Randolph  Trautvelter,  Russian  botanist.]  Rot.  A  genus  of 
ranunculaceous  herbs  consisting  of  a  single  species  ( T.  caro - 
Unensis)  native  of  Japan  and  eastern  North  America.  It 
bears  several  large  palmately  lobed  leaves  and  an  ample 
panicle  of  small  white  flowers;  it  is  sometimes  cultivated, 
trav'ail  (trXv'al),  v.  i. ;  trav'ailed  (-aid);  trav'ail-ing. 
[ME.  travailen ,  travellen ,  to  labor,  to  travel,  OF.  traveil- 
lier ,  travaillier ,  to  labor,  toil,  be  in  labor,  torment ;  cf.  Pr. 
trebalhar  to  torment,  agitate  ;  fr.  LL.  trepalium  an  instru¬ 
ment  of  torture  ;  cf .  L.  tres  three,  and  pains  a  stake,  a  pale, 
tripalis  having  three  stakes.  Cf.  three,  pole  (of  wood), 
travel,  v.]  1.  To  labor  hard  or  painfully  ;  to  toil.  Ar¬ 

chaic.  “  Slothful  persons  which  w  ill  not  travail Latimer. 

2.  To  sulfer  the  pangs  of  childbearing;  to  be  in  labor. 

3.  To  travel.  Obs. 

trav'ail,  v.  t.  To  trouble  ;  torment;  harass.  Obs. 

As  if  all  these  troubles  had  not  been  sufficient  to  travail  the 
realm,  a  great  division  fell  among  the  nobility.  Hagivard 

trav'ail,  n.  [ME.  travail ,  travaille ,  traveller  F.  travail,  OF. 
also  travaille,  fr.  the  v.  See  travail,  v.  i.  ;  cf.  travel,  «.] 

1.  L  ibor  ;  toil ;  esp.,  severe  toil  or  exertion.  lioiv  Rare. 
“This  doth  require  travail Hooker. 

2.  The  labor  of  childbearing  ;  parturition. 

3-  Hence,  severe  agony  ;  racking  pain  or  any  trouble. 

He  shall  see  the  travail  of  his  soul.  Is.  liii.  11. 

4.  Travel.  Obs. 

tra-vale'  (tra-val' ;  trS-va'la),  n.  Music.  A  vibrant  effect 
in  tambourine  playing,  produced  by  rubbing  across  the 
head  of  the  instrument  with  the  w'etted  finger  or  thumb. 
When  made  in  half  the  time  it  is  called  double  travale. 
trave  (trav),  n.  [ME.  trave  (ill  sense  2);  cf.  F.  travail  a 
frame  to  confine  a  horse,  LL.  trepalium  an  instrument  of 
torture  (cf.  travail,  v.)  ;  or  OF.  / ravers  a  frame  to  con¬ 
fine  a  horse,  E.  (obs.  or  dial.)  ir  arise, trevise  (cf.  traverse, 
7i.  a.),  or  OF.  trave  a  beam,  F.  entrave  a  fetter,  a  hopple, 

L.  trabs  a  beam.]  1.  [Cf.  traverse,  a.  &  n.]  Arch.  A 
crossbeam  ;  a  bay  of  joists ;  hence,  a  division  or  bay,  as  in 
a  ceiling,  made  by  or  as  by  crossbeams. 

2.  A  frame  to  confine  an  unruly  horse  or  ox  while  shoeing. 

She  sprung  ns  a  colt  doth  in  the  trave.  Chaucer. 
trav'el  (trXv'M),  r.  i.  ;  -eled  (-21d)  or  -elled  ;  -el-ino  or 
-el-ling.  [Properly,  to  labor,  and  the  same  word  as  tra¬ 
vail.']  1.  To  pass  ;  go  ;  to  move  from  point  to  point. 

Time  travels  in  divers  puces  with  divers  persons.  Shak. 
2.  Mech.  To  move  in  a  given  direction  or  path,  or  through 
a  given  distance;  as,  the  crank  pin  travels  in  a  circular 
path  ;  the  piston  travels  two  feet  in  each  stroke. 

3-  To  make  a  journey;  to  pass  to  a  distant  place,  or  to 
many  places  ;  to  journey  ;  as,  to  travel  for  one’s  health. 

4.  Specif.,  to  journey  from  place  to  place  for  a  business 
house,  selling,  taking  orders,  collecting  accounts,  etc. 

5-  To  go  on  foot ;  to  walk  ;  as,  I  traveled,  but  he  rode. 
Colloq.  or  Dial.  Eng. 

6.  To  stand  transportation;  —  chiefly  used  of  perishable 
produce  of  any  kind.  Colloq.  or  Cant. 
to  travel  bodkin.  See  bodkin. 

trav'el,  v.  t.  1.  To  journey  over  or  through;  to  traverse;  as, 
to  travel  the  continent.  “  I  travel  this  profound.”  Milton. 
2.  To  cause  or  force  to  journey  ;  as,  to  travel  stock, 
trav'el,  n.  [See  travail,  7?.]  1.  Act  of  traveling,  or  pass¬ 
ing,  going,  or  moving  in  any  way  ;  passage  ;  movement  ; 
as,  the  travel  of  a  pen. 

2.  Mach.  Motion,  esp.  reciprocating  motion,  along  a  given 
line  of  direction  ;  as,  an  even  travel  on  a  lathe  carriage  ; 
also,  the  length  of  stroke  ;  as,  a  travel  of  four  inches. 

3.  A  journey  or  journeying,  esp.  to  distant  or  unfamiliar 
places.  “  The  sky  so  great  a  travel  away.”  Sir  G.  Parker. 

4.  The  number  or  amount  of  persons,  or,  by  extension,  of 
vehicles,  trains,  etc.,  passing  or  traveling  ;  traffic. 

travel  of  a  projectile.  Ordnance ,  the  distance  from  the  pro¬ 
jectile’s  base  when  in  its  seat  in  the  bore  to  the  muzzle. 


dr«5n  ;  trd-pe'zY-).  Var.ofTRAP- 
EZOHEDROV.  [EZOHEDRON.I 
trap'e  zo-he'dra  pi. of  irap-| 
trap  e-zoph'o  ron  (trttp'f-zQf'- 
C-r5u),  n.  INL.,  fr.  NGr.  rpane- 
£ o<f>opou ,  fr.  Gr.  rpaire^a  table 
-f  to  bear.]  Or.  Ch.  An 

altar  cloth.  [ing  downwards. I 
trap'falF,  n.  A  trapdoor  open-1 
trap'holeV*.  =  troi’-oe-loup. 
Iltra-pi'che(tni-pe'cha).  n.  [Sp  ] 
So.  Airier,  Phil.  I.  1.  A  sugar 
mill. 

2.  A  rude  mill  for  grinding  ores, 
minerals,  etc.,  esp.  one  of  two 
stones  of  which  the  upper  one  is 
turned  horizontally  by  a  pole, 
trappe.  +  trap. 
trapped  (tr&pt),  pret.  tf  p.  p.  of 

TRAP,  I’.  [See  STEP  CUT. I 

trapped,  a.  Jewelrg.  Trap-cut.  | 
trap'pors,  n.pl.  The  trappings 
of  a  horse.  Ohs.  [See -ness. I 
trap'pi-ness  (trfi  p'T-n?s),  n.l 
trap'plng.  p.  pr.  5r  vh.  n.  of 
trap.  —  trap'ping-ly.  adv. 
trap'poid  (trftp'oid),  ft.  [trap 
-f-otu.J  Per'.aining  to,  or  resem¬ 
bling,  trap  rock, 
trappour.trappure.u.  [See  trap 
to  dress.]  Ohs.  a  Housing  for  a 


horse,  b Order; array.  [p<>rs.| 

trap'py  (trSp'Y),  a.  =  trap-]  1 
trap  rock.  See  3d  trap,  n. 
trapse.  Dial.  Eng.  of  traipse.  1 
trap  stair  or  stairs.  A  staircase 
or  ladder  leading  to  a  trapdoor.  { 
trap'stick,  n.  A  stick  used  in 
playing  the  game  of  trapbnll. 
trapt.  Archaic,  rare,  or  ref.  sp. 
pret.  &  p.  p.  of  trap. 
trap  tree.  The  jack,  which  fur¬ 
nishes  a  kind  ot  birdlime, 
trap  tufa,  trap  tuff.  A  tufa  com¬ 
posed  of  trap-rock  material, 
trapure  +  trappour. 
trap  weir  A  trap  net.  (7.  S. 
tras.  trasche.  trase.  f  trace. 

||  tra-Bcrit'to  (trii-skret'to),  a. 
[It.,  p.  p.  of  trascrivere  to  tran¬ 
scribe.]  Music.  Transcribed, 
trash,  v.  i.  To  trudge  or  tramp; 
to  plod  about.  Rare  or  Dial. 
trash,  v.  t.  (Cf.  dial,  trash  to 
trudge,  trample,  harass,  Sw. 
traskn  to  jog.  trudge,  thrash, 
bent.]  To  abuse;  trample:  to  jade 
or  wear  out.  Rare  or  Dud- 
trash'er-y(trfish'?r-Y),  n.  Trash; 
rubbish.  Ohs.  or  R. 
trash  ice.  Broken  or  crumbled 
ice  mixed  with  water,  [trashy.  I 
trash'i-ly  (trftsh'Y-lY),  adv.  of| 


trash'i-ness,  n.  See  -nes«.  | 
trash 'trie  (t  rash 'trY).  u.  Trash;  I 
rubbish  :  — esp.  of  food.  Scot.  | 
trash  turner.  A  metal  plate  in 
a  f-ugar  mill,  that  guides  the 
canefc  between  pairs  of  rollers.  | 
Trask'ite  (tr&sk'Yt),  n.  Reef. 
Hist  A  Seventh-dnv  Baptist  ; 
—  so  called  in  the  17th  century, 
after  the  leader  John  Trask, 
trason.  +  treason,  treson. 
trasour.  +  treasure. 
trass,  trasse.  +  trace. 
trast  +  tryst. 
traste.  +  trajst. 
trasy,  ».  A  spaniel.  Ohs. 
trat.  tratte,  n.  *1*  trot,  an  old 
woman.  [talk.  Ohs.  I 

trat'ling,  n.  Tattling;  small | 
tratour,  tratourly,  tratoury.  + 
traitor,  etc. 
tra-trip.  +  tray-trip. 
trat'tle.  trat'til  (trAt'fl),  n.  $• 
r.  Prattle  ;  chatter  ;  gossip. 
Scot.  —  trat'ler  (-lPr),  n.  Scot. 

||  trat'to-ri'a  (trat'to-rg'k),  n. 
[Tt.]  In  Italy,  an  eating  house, 
trau  *f*  tree.  TROW, 
trau'lism  (trd'lYz’m),  n.  [Gr. 
Tpav\i<rpos  a  lisping,  fr.  rpav- 
A/£eii'tolisp,  to  mispronounce.] 


A  stammering  or  stuttering.  Obs. 
traum.  +  tram. 
trau-mat'i-cine  ( trfi-mflt'Y-sYn  : 
-sen  ;  1*4),  ».  Pharm.  A  solu¬ 
tion  of  gutta-percha  in  chloro¬ 
form, used  as  a  surgical  dressing, 
trau'ma-tol  (tr6'md-t5l ;  -tbl), 
n.  [Gr.  rpavpa,  rpavparo1;, 
wound  4-  3d  -o/.]  lodocresol. 
trau  ma-tol'o-gy  (-m«-t51'J5-jY), 
n.  [Gr.  Tpaupa ,  rpauparo?, 
wound  4-  -lof/f/A  The  science 
or  description  of  wounds. 
trau'ma-to-ne'slB(-trt-ne'sYB).  n. 
[NL.  ;  Gr.  rpavpa,  rpavparos , 
wound  4-  vr)(n<;  a  spinning.] 
Snrt 7.  Suture  of  a  wound, 
trau  ma-top-noe'a  (-tCp-ne'ri), 
11.  [NL.  ;  Gr.  rpavpa,  rpai’pa- 
roq,  wound  -f-  irvoi),  tti/oitj, 
breath.]  Med.  Passage  of  air 
through  a  wound  in  the  thorax 
during  respiration, 
trau'ma  top'y  ra  (-tflp'J-rd),  n- 
[NL.  ;  Gr.  rpavpa,  rpavparoq , 
wound  4-  7 rvp  fire,  fever.]  Med. 
Traumatic  fever. 
trau'ma-to'sist-td'sYs), ».  [NL.; 
Gr.  rpavpa,  rpavparoq,  wound 


trav'eled,  travelled  (trXv'Sld),  a.  1.  Having  made  jour¬ 
neys,  esp.  in  foreign  or  unfamiliar  places  ;  esp.,  of  persons, 
having  gained  knowledge  or  experieuce  by  traveling. 
“  Our  traveled  gallants.”  Shak. 

2  Frequented  by  travelers  ;  as,  a  traveled  route, 
trav'el-er,  trav'el-ler  (-21-er),  n.  1.  One  that  travels  or 
moves  in  a  specified  manner;  as, the  horse  is  a  good  traveler. 

2.  One  that  travels  or  journeys,  esp.  to  distant  or  unfamil¬ 
iar  places.  Cf.  guest,  4. 

What  monstrous  lies  some  travelers  will  tell.  Cowper. 

3.  A  traveling  commercial  agent.  See  travel,  v.  ?.,  4. 

4.  Mach.  Any  of  various  devices  for  suspending  some¬ 
thing  being  transported  laterally  ;  esp.,  a  crab  or  winch 
moving  on  an  elevated  track,  used  esp.  in  erecting  steel 
bridges  or  other  large  work  ;  also,  a  traveling  crane. 

5.  Ring  Spinning.  Short  for  ring  traveler. 

6.  Haul,  a  An  iron  ring  encircling  a  rope,  bar,  spar,  or 
the  like,  and  sliding  thereon,  as  the  ring  in  one  end  ot  the 
sheet  of  a  fore-and-aft  sail,  b  A  bar  or  rod  running  trans¬ 
versely  on  the  deck  on  which  a  ring  in  one  end  of  the  sheet 
or  the  block  of  a  sheet  tackle  of  a  fore-and-aft  sail  slides ; 

—  called  also  more  properly  horse  and  traveler  iron. 

7  An  itinerant  peddler  ;  a  tramp  or  vagabond,  esp.  in  the 
Australian  bush.  See  sundowner,  1. 

8.  A  sales  ticket  given  to  a  customer  in  some  retail  stores 
for  use  at  various  counters  or  departments,  each  purchase 
being  entered  so  that  all  may  be  paid  for  together, 
traveler’s-  or  traveller’s,  letter  of  credit.  See  letter  op 
credit  b  (1). 

trav'el-er’ s,  or  trav'el  ler’s,  check  (-erz).  A  check  is¬ 
sued  by  a  banker  and  payable  by  any  of  the  correspondents 
of  the  issuing  banker.  A  number  of  such  checks  of  small 
amounts  answer  the  purpose  of  a  letter  of  credit, 
trav'el-er’s-joy',  or  trav'el-ler’ s- joy',  n.  Either  of  two 
climbing  species  of  Clematis,  the  virgin’s-bowers  C.  vitalba 
of  Europe  and  C.  virginiana  of  America, 
trav'el-ing,  trav'el-ling,  p.  pr.  of  travel.  Hence :  a. 

1.  That  travels,  or  journeys,  from  place  to  place ;  esp.,  jour¬ 
neying  as  a  commercial  agent ;  as,  a  traveling  salesman. 

2.  That  travels,  or  moves  ;  moving  ;  as,  a  traveling  winch, 
traveling,  or  travelling,  apron.  See  apron,  2  m.  —  t.  backstay, 
Naut.,  a  backstay  formerly  used  attached  to  the  mast  by 
a  traveler  sliding  up  and  down  with  the  yard.  — t.  crane. 
Mach.  See  crane,  ??.,  4.  — t.  platform,  sidewalk,  etc.,  a  con¬ 
trivance  on  the  principle  of  the  fiat  horizontal  endless 
belt  or  conveyor,  for  transporting  objects  or  persons 
through  a  limited  distance.  —  t.  staircase  or  stairs.  = 
escalator.  —  T.  Stock  Reserve,  Australian  Land  Lair , 
lands  specially  reserved  by  the  crown  to  be  used  as  stock 
routes,  to  facilitate  the  passage  of  live  stock. 

travel  ration.  A  daily  ration  supplied  to  troops  when 
traveling  otherwise  than  by  marching  and  separated  from 
cooking  facilities. 

trav'ers-a-ble  (trSv'er-sd-b’l),  a.  1.  Capable  of  being 
traversed,  or  passed  over  ;  as,  a  traversable  desert. 

2.  Deniable  ;  specif.,  Law,  such  as  is  proper  to  be  trav¬ 
ersed  in  pleading ;  as,  a  traversable  presentment, 
trav'ers  al  (ti  Sv'er-sdl),  n.  Act  of  traversing  or  crossing, 
trav'erse  (trSv'ers),  a.  [OF.  havers,  L.  transrersus ,  p.  p. 
of  Iransi’ertere  to  turn  or  direct  across;  prob.  in  part  fr. 
traverse,  n.  See  transverse.]  Lying  across  ;  being  in  a 
direction  across  something  else  ;  transverse  ;  as,  paths  cut 
with  traverse  trenches  ;  structural  traverse  work, 
traverse  feed,  Mach.,  a  feed  at  right  angles  to  the  cross-feed. 

—  t.  flute.  Music,  the  .modern  flute  held  sidewise  to  ti  e 
mouth,  and  blown  at  the  side.  Formerly  known  as  the 
Geiman  flute.  —  t.  Jury.  Law.  —  petit  jury.  —  t.  sailing. 
See  sailing,  2.  — t.  survey,  Surv.,  a  survey  in  which  a 
series  of  lines  joined  end  to  end  are  completely  determined 
as  to  length  and  azimuth,  these  lines  being  often  used  as  a 
basis  for  triangulation,  — used  esp.  for  long  narrow  strips 
of  country,  as  for  railroads. 

trav'erse  (trSv'ers ;  tra-vfirs'),  adv.  Formerly  often 
travers.  [Cf.  F.  tracers  breadth,  extent  from  side  to  side, 
a  travers,  en  travers,  de  travers,  across,  athwart.  See  trav¬ 
erse,  g.]  Across  ;  crosswise  ;  as,  logs  laid  traverse. 
trav'erse  (trSv'ers),  v.  t.;  trav'ersed  (-erst)  ;  trav'ers-ing 
(-er-sing).  [F.  traverser.  See  traverse,  g.]  1.  To  lay 

crosswise  ;  to  cause  to  cross. 

2.  To  change  over  or  across  ;  to  shift.  Obs. 

3.  To  cross  bv  way  of  opposition  ;  to  thwart  with  obstacles. 
The  force  of  this  rea&ohing,  which  I  yet  hope  to  traverse.  Scott. 

4.  To  cross  in  traveling  ;  as,  to  traverse  the  continent. 

5.  To  pass  over  and  examine  ;  to  survey  carefully. 

My  purpose  is  to  traverse  the  nature,  principles,  and  proper¬ 
ties  of  this  detestable  vice  —  ingratitude.  South. 

6.  Chiefly  Technical.  To  move  or  turn  laterally  ;  as,  to 
traverse  a  lathe  carriage,  a  cannon,  etc. 

7-  Carp.  To  plane  across  the  grain  of  the  wood,  esp.  as  a 
preliminary  to  trying  up,  as  a  board  or  a  floor. 

8-  Law.  In  pleading,  to  deny  formally  (an  allegation  of 
fact  made  by  the  opposite  party) ;  to  make  a  traverse  of. 
Specif.  :  a  Criminal  Law.  To  deny  or  take  issue  upon  (an 
indictment)  ;  hence,  to  delay  (a  trial)  by  some  objection, 
to  To  deny  or  impeach  the  validity  of  (an  inquest  of  office). 
Syn.  —  See  deny. 

to  traverse  a  yard,  Naut.,  to  brace  a  yard  fore  and  aft. 
trav'erse  (trSv'ers),  r.  i.  1.  To  move  across  or  over;  to 


4-  -os7s.]  Med.  Traumatism, 
traunce.  trance. 
traunce  (trons).  Dial.  Eng.  var. 
of  trounce,  tramp, 
traunche.  +  trench. 
trau-neen'.  Var.  of  traneen. 
traunse,  traimsgressour.  + 

TRANCE,  TRANSGRESSOR. 

traunt.  +  trant,  truant. 
traunt'er  (triin'tSr).  Var.  of 
tranter.  Ohs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 
trauthe.  +  troth. 
trav.  Ahbr.  Traveler  ;  travels, 
tra-va'do  (tra-vii'dO),  n  [Pg. 
travados ,  pi.]  A  tornado.  Obs. 
travail.  travel. 
tra  vail'  (trA'v&'y’ ;  trd-val'), 
n.  rCf.  F.  travail  a  frame  for 
confining  a  horse,  or  OF.  travail 
beam,  and  E.  trave,  n.  Cf. 
TRAVAIL,  U.  I.]  =  TRAVOlS. 

travaille.  +  travail. 
travailler.  ??.  (OF.  travaillcor , 
F.  tvavailleur.}  A  laborer.  Ohs. 
travailous,  a.  [OF.  trarml/os.] 
Laborious:  also,  active.  Obs. — 
travailously,  adv.  Ohs. 
travass.  v.  t.  Sr  i.  [See  trav¬ 
erse.  <•.]  To  traverse.  Ohs. 
trav'at-ed(trav'at-r*d),  a.  Not¬ 
ing  aceiling  divided  intoa  series 
of  traves,  or  transverse  hays. 


trave,  r.  t.  [From  trave,  tt] 
To  cross  ;  thwart.  Ohs. 
tra-vee'  (trd-ve'),  n.  [Cf.  F. 
trarte  a  space  between  beams, 
scaffold,  truss.  Cf.  travail.] 
=  TRAVE.  Ohs. 
traveilous.  +  travailous. 
trav'el.  Obs  or  Scot.  var.  of 
TRAVAIL. 

trav'eld.  Traveled.  Ref.  Sp. 
travele.  +  travail. 
traveler,  or  traveller.  +  tra¬ 
vailler. 

traveler,  or  traveller,  crane.  A 
traveling  crane.  SeecitAN  e,w.,4. 
traveler,  or  traveller,  iron. 
Maiit.  =  traveler,  f.  b 
traveler’s,  or  traveller’s,  grass. 
Settler’s  twine. 

traveler’s-tree.  traveller  s-tree, 

v.  A  musaceons  tree  of  Madagas¬ 
car  (Ra  venal  a  madagasenrien- 
sis),  having  distichous  banana- 
like  leaves,  the  petioles  of 
which  contain  large  quantities 
of  clear  watery  sap,  yielding  a 
refreshing  drink, 
travelle.  ’ -fr  travail. 
travellour.  +  traveler 
trav'el-ous.  a.  =  travailous. 
Ohs.  —  trav'el-ous-ly.  adv.  Obs. 
travers.  +  traverse. 


IcTod,  foot ;  out,  oil ;  chair  ;  go 


sing,  iqk  ;  then,  thin;  nature,  verdure  (250) ;  K  —  ch  in  G.  ich,  aeh  (144) ;  boN  ;  yet ;  zh  =  z  in  azure. 
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cross  over ;  also,  to  cross  to  and  fro  ;  to  advance  and  re¬ 
treat  ;  to  pace,  step,  or  run  back  and  forth. 

2.  Specif.:  a  Mountaineering.  To  make  a  traverse  (sense 
6  a),  b  Manege.  To  execute  a  traverse  (sense  C  h). 

3.  Fencing.  To  use  the  posture  or  motions  of  opposition  or 

counteraction.  Shak. 

4.  To  move  or  turn  laterally ;  to  swivel. 

5-  Surv.  To  make  a  traverse  survey. 

trav'erse  (trXv'ers),  n.  [ME.  travers ,  F.  traverse ,  fr.  the  v. 
or  the  a. ;  of.  alto  OF.  travers  a  crossing,  crossroad.  See 
traverse,  a.  <t*  v.]  1.  Anything  that  traverses,  or  crosses  ; 
as  :  a  A  bar  or  partition,  as  between  two  stalls ;  also,  a 
stable  stall.  Scot,  b  =  trave,  n.,  1.  c  A  barrier, 
sliding  door,  movable  screen,  curtain,  or  the  like.  Obs. 
d  Arch.  Any  lateral  member  or  structure  across  an  in¬ 
terior  or  an  opening,  as  a  transom,  or  a  screen,  railing, 
etc.,  used  as  a  barrier.  See  chambranle.  e  A  screened  stall 
in  a  church  or  chapel.  Obs.  Scot,  f  Arch.  A  gallery 
or  loft  of  communication  from  side  to  side  of  a  church  or 
other  large  building.  Gwilt.  g  An  oblique  line  or 
streak ;  a  vein  or  fissure,  as  in  a  rock,  running  trans¬ 
versely.  Ruskin.  h  Mach.  A  traversing,  or  lateral, 
movement,  as  of  the  saddle  of  a  lathe  carriage  ;  also,  a 
device  for  imparting  such  movement,  i  Geom.  A  trans¬ 
versal.  J  Surv.  A  line  surveyed  across  a  plot  of  ground. 

2.  Something  that  crosses,  thwarts,  or  obstructs  ;  a  cross 
accident;  as,  traverses  ruined  his  chance  of  success. 

3.  Law.  A  formal  denial  of  some  particular  matter  of  fact 
alleged  by  the  opposite  party  in  any  6tageof  the  pleadings. 
A  traverse  regularly  tenders  an  issue  of  fact.  A  technical  trav¬ 
erse  is  one  preceded  by  an  inducement,  or  introductory  affirma¬ 
tive  matter.  Such  a  traverse  when  preceded  by  a  general  induce¬ 
ment  and  denying  all  that  is  last  alleged  on  the  opposite  side  is  a 
general  traverse  ;  when  beginning  with  an  absque  hoc  (which 
see),  or  sometimes  other  equivalent  words,  as  ct  non,  and  follow¬ 
ing  in  general  the  words  of  the  allegation  traversed,  it  is  a  spe¬ 
cial  traverse.  A  common  traverse  is  one  without  the  absque  hoc 
or  inducement  aud  amounting  to  a  direct  denial  in  common 
negative  language.  The  common  and  general  traverse  must  con¬ 
clude  to  the  country  ;  the  special  traverse  may  do  so. 

4-  A  turning ;  trick;  subterfuge.  Obs. 

5.  An  altercation  ;  quarrel.  Obs. 

6.  Act  of  traversing,  or  crossing ;  also,  a  passage  across, 
or  that  which  crosses;  hence  :  a  Mountaineering.  A  path 
cut  across  the  face  of  a  cliff  or  wall ;  also,  the  clilf  thus 
traversed,  b  Engin.  A  zigzag  road  or  course  for  surmount¬ 
ing  a  steep  grade,  c  Navig.  The  zigzag  course  or  courses 
made  by  a  sailing  ship  with  contrary  winds  ;  a  compound 
course,  d  Gun.  The  turning  of  a  giui  in  the  horizontal 
plane  so  as  to  point  it  in  any  direction,  e  Fort.  A  parapet 
thrown  up  across  an  exposed  passage,  or  open  space  of  a 
work,  to  intercept  enfilade  or  reverse  fire,  or,  sometimes, 
to  enfilade  attacking  lines,  i  Surv.  =  traverse  survey. 
g  Fencing.  Act  or  position  of  traversing,  h  Manege.  A 
forward  oblique  movement  of  a  horse,  with  tail  turned  to 
one  side  and  head  to  the  other. 

traverse  board-  Naut.  A  small  board  having  four  points 
of  the  compass  marked  on  it,  and  for  each  point  eight  holes 
bored  (one  for  each  half  hour  in  a  watch),  formerly  used 
to  record  the  courses  made  by  the  ship  in  each  half  hour, 
traverse  circle  Ordnance.  A  circle  or  track,  usually  of 
iron,  on  which  the  wheels  of  a  heavy  gun  carriage  move 
when  the  gun  is  traversed. 

traverse  drill  Mach.  A  machine  tool  for  drilling  slots, 
in  which  the  work  or  tool  has  a  lateral  motion  back  and 
forth ;  also,  a  drilling  machine  in  which  the  spindle  holder 
can  be  adjusted  laterally. 

trav'ers-er  (trSv'er-ser),  n.  1.  One  that  traverses,  or 
moves,  as  an  index  on  a  scale,  etc. 

2.  Law.  One  who  traverses,  or  denies. 

3-  A  railroad  traverse  table. 

traverse  table,  a  Naut.  &  Surv.  A  table  giving  the  dif¬ 
ference  of  latitude  and  departure  corresponding  to  any 
given  course  and  distance.  It  contains  the  lengths  of  the 
two  sides  of  a  right-angled  triangle,  usually  for  every 
quarter  of  a  degree  of  angle,  and  for  all  lengths  of  the 
hypotenuse,  from  1  to  100.  b  Railroads.  A  platform,  with 
one  or  more  tracks,  moving  laterally  on  wheels,  for  shift¬ 
ing  cars,  etc.,  from  one  line  of  track  to  another, 
trav'ers-ing,  p.  pr.  <£*  vb.  n.  of  traverse.  Hence :  n. 

1.  Mrch.  Lateral  motion,  esp.  of  a  tool.  Cf.  surfacing,  1  a. 

2.  Surv.  Act  of  making  a  traverse  survey. 

traversing  bridge,  a  kind  of  movable  bridge,  consisting 
of  a  giraer-like  structure  which  can  be  drawn  back¬ 
ward  by  hydraulic  or  other  power.  —  t.  circle.  Oi'dnance. 
=  traverse  circle.  —  t.  crane,  a  traveling  crane.  See 
crane,  n.,  4.  — t.  feed.  Mach.  =  traverse  feed.  —  t.  gear, 
Gun.,  the  gear  used  in  traversing  a  gun.  — t.  lack.  See 
traversing  (screw)  jack,  below.  —  t.  mandrel,  Mach.,  a  man¬ 
drel  that  traverses  or  moves  longitudinally;  specif.,  a 
mandrel  in  a  suitable  support,  and  usually  driven  by  a  sep¬ 
arate  belt,  for  securing  to  a  lathe  carriage  or  the  like,  as  m 
order  to  carry  an  expanding  reamer.  —  t.  plate.  Ordnance , 
a  plate  at  the  hinder  part  of  a  gun  carriage,  where  the 
handspike  is  applied  in  traversing. — t.  platform.  Ordnance , 
a  platform  which  moves  with  the  gun  in  traversing,  carry¬ 
ing  gunner  and  cannoneers.  —  t.  roller  or  wheel.  Ordnance , 
one  of  the  rollers  or  wheels  on  which  the  gun  carriage  turns 
when  the  gun  is  traversed.  — t.  (screw)  jack,  a  screw  jack 
which,  besides  the  raising  and  lowering  device,  has  a  base 
piece  w  ith  a  slideway  along  which  the  jack  proper  can  be 
traversed ;  —  also  swing  jack.  See  3d  jack,  7  d,  II  lust. 
trav'er-tine  (tr5v'er-tYn),  n.  Also  trav'er  tin.  [F.  tra¬ 
vertin ,  fr.  It.  travertino ,  tivertino ,  tevertino ,  L.  lapis  Tibur- 
tinus,  fr.  Tibur  an  ancient  town  of  Latium,  now  Tivoli.] 
Min.  A  white  concretionary  calcium  carbonate,  soft  and 
clialklike  to  hard  and  semicrystalline,  deposited  from  the 
water  of  springs  or  streams  holding  lime  in  solution;  calc- 
sinter;  calcareous  tufa.  It  is  essentially  the  same  as  sta¬ 
lagmite.  At  Tivoli,  near  Rome,  it  is  used  for  building, 
trav'es  ty  (-5s-tT),  a.  [F.  travesti ,  p.  p.  of  travestir  to  dis¬ 
guise,  .to  travesty,  It.  travestire ,  fr.  L.  trans  across,  over 


-f-  vestire  to  dress,  clothe.  See  vest.]  Disguised  so  as  to 
be  ridiculous ;  burlesque. 

trav'es-ty  (trXv'6s-tT),  n.  ;  pi.  -ties  (-ttz).  A  burlesque 
translation  or  imitation  ;  an  imitation,  as  of  a  literary  work, 
grotesquely  incongruous  in  style,  treatment,  or  the  like ; 
also,  any  grotesque  suggestion  or  likeness  of  something  else. 

The  second  edition  i6  not  a  recust,  but  absolutely  a  travesty  of 
the  first.  De  Quincey. 

Syn.  — See  caricature. 

trav'es-ty,  v.  t.  ;  trav'es-tied  (-ttd) ;  trav'es-ty-ing.  To 
represent,  translate,  imitate,  or  portray,  so  as  to  make 
ludicrous  or  ridiculous ;  to  burlesque, 
tra-vois'  (tra-voi' ;  -vwa'),  7i.  [Cf.  travee,  travail.] 

1.  A  primitive  vehicle,  common  among  the  North  American 
Indians,  usually  two  trailing  poles  serving  as  shafts  and 
bearing  a  platform  or  net  for  a  load. 

2.  A  logging  sled.  Northern  U.  S.  &  Canada. 

trawl  (tr61),  v.  i.  &  t. ;  trawled  (trold);  trawl'ing.  [Orig. 
uncert. ;  cf.  OF.  troller  to  roam  about  in  hunting,  F.  ti  dier 
to  drag  about,  to  stroll  about,  prob.  of  Teutonic  origin  (cf. 
troll,  v.  /.).]  To  fish  or  catch  with  a  trawl ;  also,  to  troll, 
trawl,  n.  1  A  fishing  line,  often  a  mile  or  more  long, 
anchored  at  the  ends,  having  many  short  lines  bearing 
hooks,  used  for  catching  cod,  halibut,  etc.  ;  a  boulter. 

2.  A  large  bag  net  fixed  to  a  beam  with  iron  frames  at  its 
ends,  and  dragged  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  used  in  fishing, 
and  in  gathering  forms  of  marine  life.  See  otter  trawl. 
trawl'er  (-er),  n.  1.  One  that  trawls. 

2.  A  vessel  that  fishes  by  trawling, 
tray  (tra),  n.  [ME.  treye,  AS.  trig  or  trrg  (a  doubtful  word) ; 
peril,  akin  to  E.  trough .]  1.  A  shallow  wooden  trough 

or  bowl  or  a  basket  for  domestic  uses.  Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 

2.  Hence:  Any  shallow  receptacle  for  holding  or  carrying 
articles  ;  as,  a  peddler’s  tray;  a  tray  of  diamonds  ;  a  trunk 
tray  ;  6pecif.,  a  fiat  plate,  as  of  tin,  silver,  or  papier-mSch£, 
with  a  low'  rim  ;  as,  a  pin,  tea,  or  ash  tray. 

3.  A  hurdle,  as  for  folding  sheep.  Dial.  Eng. 

4.  A  mason’s  hod.  Obs. 

5.  Ordnance.  A  fiat  or  curved  piece  of  metal  used  to  hold 
ammunition  or  any  part  of  the  mechanism  of  a  gun  ; 
specif.,  in  heavy  cannon,  a  brass  or  steel  part  (called  also 
plugtray)  of  the  breech  mechanism  hinged  on  the  rear, 
treach'er  (tvech'er),  n.  [ME.  tree  hour,  trichour ,  OF. 

tricheor ,  F.  tricheur.  See  treachery.]  A  traitor.  Obs. 
treach'er-ous  (-we),  a.  [See treacher,  treachery.]  1.  Us¬ 
ing  or  involving  treachery  ;  violating,  or  capable  of  violat¬ 
ing,  allegiance  or  faith  pledged  ;  traitorous  ;  perfidious. 

2.  Seemingly  good,  sound,  strong,  honest,  or  the  like,  but 
in  reality  the  opposite ;  deceiving ;  untrustworthy  ;  as, 
the  treacherous  sands  ;  a  treacherous  smile. 

Syn.  —  Faithless,  perfidious,  traitorous,  false,  insidious, 
plotting.  See  disaffected. 

—  treach'er  ous-ly,  adv.  —  treach'er  ous-ness,  «. 
treach'er  y  (-T),  ti. ;  pi.  -eries  (-Tz).  [ME.  trecherie ,  l rich -, 
OF.  trecherie ,  tricherie,  deceit,  trickery,  lying,  F.  tricherie 
trickery,  fr.  (richer  to  cheat,  trick,  OF.  trickier,  trechier  ; 
perh.  of  Teutonic  origin,  or  fr.  assumed  LL.  triccare ,  for  L. 
tricar i  to  trifle,  make  difficulties,  tricae  trifles,  perplexities, 
tricks  (cf.  intricate).  Cf.  trickery,  trick.]  Violation  of 
allegiance  or  of  faith  and  confidence ;  treasonable  or  per¬ 
fidious  conduct  or  character  ;  perfidy  ;  treason. 

In  the  council  chamber  at  Edinburgh,  he  had  contracted  a  deep 
taint  of  treachery  and  corruption.  Macaulay. 

trea'cle  (tre'k’l),  n.  [ME.  triacle  a  sovereign  remedy, 
theriac,  OF.  triacle,  F.  ihSriague  (cf.  Pr.  triacla ,  tiriaca, 
Sp.  &  It.  triaca,  teriaca),  L.  theriaca  an  antidote  against 
the  bite  of  poisonous  animals,  Gr.  6r)p<.aKr),  fr.  tbjpia/co?  of 
wild  or  venomous  beasts,  fr.  (h) ?  or  a  beast,  a  wild  beast, 
dim.  of  Grip  a  beast.  Cf  theriac.]  1.  Old  Med.  A  remedy 
against  poison.  See  theriaca,  1. 

2.  Hence,  a  sovereign  remedy;  a  cure.  Obs. 

Christ,  which  that  is  to  every  harm  triacle.  Chaucer. 

3.  Molasses ;  sometimes,  specif.,  the  molasses  which  drains 
from  the  sugar-refining  molds,  and  which  is  also  called 
sugarhouse  molasses.  In  the  United  States  molasses  is  the 
common  name  ;  in  England,  treacle. 

treacle  mold  or  mould.  A  rounded  mold 
or  nosing  somewhat  deeply  undercut.  — 
treacle  molding  or  moulding, 
treacle  water.  A  cordial  variously  pre¬ 
pared  from  a  number  of  ingredients,  as 
hartshorn,  roots  of  various  plants,  flowers,  Treacle  Mold, 
juices  of  plants,  wines,  etc-.,  distilled  or  digested  with  Ven¬ 
ice  treacle.  It  was  once  esteemed  as  a  drug, 
tread  (trSd),  v.  i. ;  pret.  trod  (tr5d);  p.  p.  trod'den 
(tr5d'’n),  trod;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  tread'ing.  [ME.  treden, 
AS.  (redan;  akin  to  OFries.  treda ,  OS.  (redan,  D.  &  LG. 
treden ,  G.  treten,  OHG.  t  retan,  Icel.  trots  a,  Sw.  irdda, 
tr'dda,  Dan.  trsede,  Goth,  trudan ,  and  peril,  ultimately  to 
E.  tramp  ;  cf.  Gr.  Spofxos  a  running,  Skr.  dram  to  run.  Cf. 
TRADE,  TRAMP,  TROT.]  1.  To  Set  the  foot  ;  to  Step. 

Fools  rush  in  where  angels  fear  to  tread.  Pope. 

2.  To  press  or  be  set ;  — often  with  on  or  upon. 

The  land  whereon  thy  feet  have  trodden.  Josh.  xiv.  9. 
Thou  shalt  tread  upon  their  high  pluces.  Dent,  xxxiii.  29. 

3.  To  walk  ;  to  go  on  foot  ;  to  go. 

Ye  that  .  .  .  stately  tread ,  or  lowly  creep.  Milton. 

4.  To  copulate ;  —  said  of  birds,  esp.  the  males. 

to  tread  on  or  upon,  to  follow'  closely.  “  Year  treads  on 
year.”  Wordsworth. — to  t.  on,  or  upon,  one’s  toes,  to  encroach 
on  one’s  rights  or  feelings.  —  to  t.  on  the  neck  of,  to  oppress, 
tread,  v.  t.  1.  To  step  or  walk  on. 

Forbid  to  tread  the  promised  land  he  saw.  Prior. 

2.  To  beat  or  press  with  the  feet ;  as,  a  w  ell -trodden  path. 

3.  To  execute  or  accomplish  by  walking,  dancing,  or  the 
like  ;  as,  to  tread  a  measure. 

4.  To  crush  or  trample,  as  under  the  foot ;  to  subdue. 
Through  thy  name  will  we  tread  them  under  that  rise  up 

against  us.  Ps.  xliv.  5. 


trav'erse  ju  ry.  Law.  A  trial 

i'urv;  a  petit  jury, 
raverse  rail.  Spinning.  A  rail 
which  has  a  vertical  traversing 
motion  and  on  which  the  bob¬ 
bins  rest.  Qng,  n.,  2.J 

traverse  sailing.  See  sail-| 

traverse  wind.  Naut.  An  ad¬ 
verse  wind,  esp.  one  blowing 
directly  into  a  harbor  when  the 
ship  isbound  out.  Rare. 
travesse,  r.  t.  [See  traverse, 
v.  f.]  To  thwart ;  cross.  Oh*. 
travest,  »\  t.  [F.  travestir .]  To 
travesty.  Ohs. 

travest,  n.  [Cf  traverse,  n.] 
A  cross  ;  injury.  Obs. 


trav  es-teer',  v.  t.  To  travesty. 

0'»s. 

tra'vis,  tr&'viss  (tra'vTs),  n. 
=  trave,  2.  Dial.  Eng. 
tra-voia',  or  tra-voy'.  road  (tr&- 
vwii';  -voi').  =  skid  road  a 

tra-voy'  (tru-voi'),  v.  t.  [See 
travois.]  To  drag  or  skid, 
traw.  *}•  TREE.  TROW,  V. 
trawaill,  traweill.  ^  travail. 
trawell.  +  travel. 
trawerBit.  +  traversed. 
traweth.  +  troth. 
trawl  board.  See  otter  trawl. 
trawl'boat7,  n.  A  boat  used  in 
j  trawling. 

trawl'er  man  (-man),  n.  A 


fishermnn  who  uses  a  trawl, 
trawl 'net*',  n.  =  trawl,  n.,  2. 
trawnte-  +  truant. 
tray  (trS),  r.  t.  [OF.  trair,  F. 
trahir,  L.  tradere.  See  trai¬ 
tor.]  To  deceive.  Obs.  —  n.  A 
stratagem.  Ohs. 
tray.  +  tarry. 
tray,  ».  [AS.  trega.]  Ohs. 
Sorrow;  anguish:  also,  fatigue, 
b  Affliction;  trouble, 
tray,  r.  t.  [AS.  tregian.)  To 
grieve  or  vex  :  afflict.  Ohs. 
tray,  n.  1.  Var.  of  trey. 

2.  The  tres-tine  of  a  deer’s 
antbr.  [var.  treacle.  I 

tray'cle(tra'k’l).  Scot.  &  dial.  | 


tray'ful,/i.  See -ful.  [traipse. I 
traypse.  Dial.  Eng.  var.  of | 
trays.  +  trace. 
traysh.  -fr  trash. 
traytice.  tretis. 
tray'-trip/,  n.  (From  trey  a 
three.]  An  old  dicing  game.  Ohs. 
traytte.  trayttee.  +  treaty. 
traz'zo  (triit'sd).  Var.  of  ter¬ 
ra  zzo. 

tree.  Ahhr.  Tierces  (Com.), 
tre.  ^  three,  trf.e. 
treach'er-er,  n.  A  traitor.  Ohs. 
treachetour,n.  A  treacher.  Ohs. 
treachour.  +  treacher. 
trea'cl.  Treacle.  Re  f.  Sp. 
Treacle  Bible.  See  bible,  2. 


5.  To  copulate  with  ;  to  cover;  —  said  of  male  birds. 

6.  To  track,  as  a  hare,  by  its  footmarks.  Scot.  Obs. 

to  tread  out,  to  press  out  with  the  feet ;  to  press  out,  as 
wine  or  wheat,  —  tot.  the  boards  or  stage,  to  act  as  a  stage 
player ;  to  perform  a  part  in  a  drama.  —  to  t.  under  foot,  to 
trample ;  despise  ;  destroy.  —  to  t.  water,  to  keep  the  body 
nearly  upright  in  the  w  ater  and  the  head  above  water  by 
a  treading  motion  of  the  feet,  usually  aided  by  the  hands, 
tread  (tr§d),  n.  1.  A  step  or  stepping  ;  pressure  with  the 
foot ;  a  footstep  ;  as,  a  nimble  tread ;  a  cautious  tread. 

2.  Manner  or  style  of  stepping  ;  action  ;  gait. 

3.  A  place  made  by,  or  part  provided  for,  treading  or 
standing  upon  ;  specif. :  a  A  track,  way,  or  path.  Obs.  b 
Arch.  The  upper  horizontal  part  of  a  step,  on  which  the 
foot  is  placed;  also,  the  width  of  this,  or  the  horizontal  dis¬ 
tance  between  consecutive  risers  ;  as,  a  stair  with  a  12-inch 
tread.  See  bridgeboard,  If  lust,  c  The  part  of  the  sole  of 
a  shoe  or  boot  that  treads  the  ground,  d  (1)  The  outside 
of  a  wheel  tire  or  corresponding  part  that  bears  on  the 
road  or  rail.  (2)  A  wheel  track  in  a  road,  or  the  part  of  a 
rail  on  which  the  car  wheels  bear,  e  Fort.  The  top  of  the 
banquette,  on  which  soldiers  stand  to  fire  over  the  parapet. 

4.  The  act  of  copulation  in  birds  ;  —  used  esp.  of  males. 

6.  Naut.  The  length  between  perpendiculars  of  a  keel. 

6.  A  pit  in  which  clay  is  soaked  for  the  pug  mill. 

7  Veter.  =  overreach,  n.,  2. 

8.  a  The  cicatriele  of  a  bird’s  egg.  b  The  chalaza  of  a 
bird’s  egg.  Cf.  treadle. 

tread'ing.^.  pr.  <&•  vb.  n.  of  tread.  Hence :  n.  That  which 
is  trodden,  as  grain. 

trea'dle  (tred'd),  n.  [ME.  tredyl  a  step,  AS.  tredel.  See 
tread.]  1.  In  a  machine  actuated  by  loot  power,  a  swivel¬ 
ing  or  lever  device  pressed  by  the  foot  to  drive  the  ma¬ 
chine.  It  usually  operates  a  crank  by  means  of  a  connect¬ 
ing  rod.  When  the  treadle  is  attached  directly  to  the  end 
of  a  crank,  as  in  a  bicycle,  it  is  usually  called  a  pedal.  Also, 
any  analogous  device*,  as  a  lever  actuated  by  a  passing  train 
to  operate  an  alarm  at  a  crossing. 

2.  The  chalaza  of  a  bird’s  egg ;  — so  called  because  formerly 
believed  to  be  a  result  of  copulation, 
trea'dle,  v.  t. ;  trea'dled  (-’Id) ;  trea'dling  (trSd'lTng) 

1.  To  operate  by  a  treadle. 

2.  To  tread  over  (clay)  ;  as,  a  brickmaker,  with  boards  or 
wooden  shoes  on  his  feet,  treadles  clay  to  pick  out  stones. 

trea'dle,  v.  i.  1.  To  operate  a  treadle. 

2.  To  tread.  Dial.  Eng. 
tread'mill'  (trgd'mtl'),  n. 

1.  A  mill  worked  by  persons 
treading  on  steps  on  the  pe¬ 
riphery  of  a  wide  wheel  hav¬ 
ing  a  horizontal  axis.  It  is 
used,  nowr  rarely,  chiefly  in 
prison  discipline.  Also,  a  mill 
worked  by  horses,  dogs,  etc., 
treading  an  endless  belt. 

2.  Any  wearisome  routine, 
tread'wheel'  (-hweF),  n.  A  wheel  turned  by  persons  or 

animals,  by  treading,  climbing,  or  pushing  with  the  feet, 
upon  its  periphery  or  face.  See  treadmill,  1. 
trea'son  (tre'z’n),  n.  [ME.  tresvn,  t rei sun,  traisoun,  OF. 
treason,  F.  trahison,  L.  traditio  a  giving  up,  a  delivering 
up,  fr.  tradere  to  give  up,  betray.  See  traitor  ;  cf.  tra¬ 
dition.]  1.  The  betrayal  of  any  trust  or  confidence  ; 
treachery  ;  perfidy  ;  breach  of  faith.  Chaucer. 

2  In  early  English  law,  the  betrayal  of  a  lord  by  his  vas¬ 
sal  ;  later,  in  early  feudal  law,  the  violation  by  a  vassal  of 
his  allegiance  to  his  superior  by  any  of  various  undefined 
acts  of  a  serious  nature,  such  as  betrayal  to  an  enemy, 
adultery  witli  his  wrife,  forgery  of  his  seal,  etc.  Treason 
was  of  two  kinds,  hi^h  treason,  wdien  committed  against 
the  king,  and  petit,  or  petty,  treason,  when  committed  by  a 
vassal  against  his  lord  or  superior.  The  Treason  Act  (25 
Edw.  III.,  c.  2, 1351)  restricted  petty  treason  to  :  the  killing 
of  a  husband  by  his  wife,  of  a  master  by  bis  servant,  ana 
of  a  prelate  by  an  ecclesiastic  owing  obedience  to  him.  The 
same  statute  defined  high  treason  under  five  dilferent 
heads  (compassing  or  imagining  the  death  of  the  king, 
queen,  or  their  eldest  son  and  heir ;  violating  the  king^s 
companion  (queen),  his  eldest  daughter  unmarried,  or  the 
wife  of  the  king’s  eldest  son  and  heir ;  levying  war  against 
the  king  in  his  realm  ;  giving  aid  and  comfort  to  the  king’s 
enemy;  slapping  the  chancellor,  treasurer,  or  the  king’s 
justices  while  administering  justice).  Orig.  high  treason 
was  marked  off  from  all  other  crimes  by  a  peculiarly 
hastly  punishment  (hanging,  drawing,  and  quartering), 
y  being  unclergvable,  and  by  the  fact  that  the  traitor’s 
land  was  forfeited  to  the  king  instead  of  escheating  to  the 
lord.  See  felony,  2.  Petty  treason  is  now  punished  only 
as  murder  ;  high  treason  remains  now  essentially  as  under 
the  Treason  Act,  which  was  confirmed  and  made  perpetual 
by  57  Geo.  III.,  c.  6.  In  the  United  States  treason  against 
the  United  States  is  defined  by  the  Constitution  (Art.  3, 
sec.  3)  to  consist  “  only  in  levying  war  against  them,  or  in 
adhering  to  their  enemies,  giving  aid  and  comfort  to  them.” 
Most  of  the  State  constitutions  similarly  define  treason 
against  the  State.  Cf.  1st  misprision,  1. 

3.  Hence  :  In  general,  the  offense  of  attempting  by  overt 
acts  to  overthrow  the  government  of  the  state  to  which 
the  offender  owes  allegiance,  or  (in  monarchies)  to  kill  or 
personally  injure  the  sovereign  or  his  family. 

Syn.  — See  sedition. 

trea'son-a-ble  (-ri-b’l),  a.  Pertaining  to.  consisting  of,  or 
involving,  treason,  or  partaking  of  it6  guilt. 

Syn.  —  Treacherous,  traitorous,  perfidious. 

—  trea'son-a  ble-ness,  n.  —  trea'son  a  bly,  adv. 
treason  felony  Law.  Any  of  various  acts  partaking  of 
the  nature  of  treason  which  were  (by  the  Treason  Felony 
Act,  1848)  made  punishable  as  felonies,  with  a  milder  pen¬ 
alty  than  death,  to  facilitate  conviction.  The  acts  included 
devising  to  deprive  or  depose  the  king  from  the  style,  honor,  or 
royal  name  of  the  imperial  crown  of  the  United  Kingdom,  or  of 
his  dominions,  or  to  levy  war  against  him,  to  compel  changes  of 
measures  hy  force  or  intimidation,  etc.  Eng. 


Treadmill,  1. 


treacle  mustard.  Any  of  sev¬ 
eral  brassicaceous  plants  of  the 
genus  Erysimum,  esp.  E.  chei- 
ranthoides,  formerly  used  as  an 
ingredient  in  Venice  treacle, 
treacle  sleep.  A  deep  refresh¬ 
ing  slumber.  Col  to 7.  or  Dial. 
treacle  wormseed.  The  worm- 
seed  mustard.  I  pennycress.  I 
trea'cle-wort"'  (-wurt'),  it.  The  I 
trea'cly  (tre'klY),  a.  Like,  or 
composed  of,  treacle.  —  trea'- 
cli-ness  (-klY-nPs),  w. 
tread'board/,7j.^frc-A.  The  hoard 
forming  the  tread  of  a  stair, 
tread'er,  v.  One  that  treads. 
tread'fowP,  n.  A  cock.  Obs. 


trea'dler  (tr£d'l?n,  n.  One 
that  treadles. 

tread'mill  ing,  n.  A  working 
on  or  as  if  on  a  treadmill.  R. 
tread'-soft'ly,  n.  Spurge  nettle, 
treageter,  n.  [Cf.  tregetouf, 
treachetour.]  A  traitor.  Ohs. 
treague  (treg),  w.  [It.  tregua  ; 
of  Teutonic  origin,  and  akin  to 
E.  true.]  A  truce.  Obs.  jury. I 
treas.  Ahhr.  Treasurer  ;  treas-| 
Treason  Act.  =  Statute  of 
Treasons.  [Obs.\ 

trea'son-ful,  a.  Treacherous.  | 
trea'son-oua  (-us),  a.  Treason¬ 
able.  Now  R.  [Treason. Ohs. I 
trea'son- ry,n.  Also  trea'son-y.l 


ale,  senate,  care,  ftm,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofa;  eve,  $vent,  Snd,  recent,  maker;  ice,  ill;  old,  dbey,  orb,  6dd,  s5ft,  connect;  use,  unite,  urn,  tip,  circus,  menii; 

11  Forelgu  Word,  t  Obsolete  Variant  ot  +  combined  wltk.  =  equals. 
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treas  ure  (trSzh'ur),  n.  [ME.  tresvr,  tresour,  F.  trisor,  L. 
t/umiurus,  Gr.  (h)o av^os  a  store  laid  up,  treasure,  prob! 
lrom  the  root  of  riflcrai  to  put,  place.  Cf.  thesis  the¬ 
saurus.]  1.  Money,  jewels,  plate,  or  the  like,  hoarded  up: 
riches ,  esp.,  a  stock  or  store  of  money  in  reserve.  Chaucer 

2.  Value;  worth;  as,  a  crown  of  great  treasure.  Ohs 

3.  A  great  quantity  of  anything  collected  ;  a  store  ;  hoard 

oilWand  oniony'"  in  “'e  *tW’  Wheat  and  01  barlMi  0/ 

4.  A  thing  of  great  worth  or  value. 

5.  A  treasure  house  ;  storehouse;  treasury.  Obs. 
treas'ure,  v.  (.  ;  -ured  (-urd)  ;  -ur-ing  (-ur-Tng)  1  To 

collect  and  deposit,  as  valuables,  for  future  u*e  ;  to  lay 
up;  to  hoard;  hence,  to  hold  or  keep  as  precious  ;  to  cher¬ 
ish  ;  —  often  with  up  ;  as,  to  treasure  up  gold. 

2.  To  provide  or  store  with  treasure  ;  to  enrich.  Obs. 
treasure  city  A  city  for  stores  and  magazines.  Ex.  i.  11. 
treasure  house-  A  building  where  treasure  is  kept, 
treas'ur  er  (trgzh'ur-er),  //.  [ME.  t resource,  F.  tresorier  1 

1.  One  that  treasures  or  hoards  something ;  one  that  lav  s 
up  treasure.  Now  Rare. 

2.  One  in  charge  of  a  treasure  or  treasury;  specif.,  an 
officer  w  ho  receives  the  public  money  arising  from  taxes 
and  duties,  or  other  sources  of  revenue,  takes  charge  of 
it,  and  disburses  it  upon  orders  made  by  the  proper  au¬ 
thority  ;  also,  one  who  has  charge  of  collected  funds,  as 
those  of  private  societies  or  business  corporations. 
Treasurer  of  the  Household,  the  officer  of  the  English  royal 
household  next  in  rank  to  the  Lord  Steward,  always  a  peer 
or  a  peer’s  son  and  a  member  of  the  ministry.  —  T.  of  the 
Mint,  an  officer  of  the  United  States  Treasury  in  charge  of 
money  and  bullion  and  accounts  of  the  mint.  —  T  of  the 
Poor,  a  public  official  in  charge  of  State  charity  funds. 
U.  o .  —  T .  of  the  United  States,  an  officer  of  the  Treasury 
Department  who  has  charge  of  all  government  moneys, 
and  pays  warrants  properly  draw’ll  and  countersigned. ‘ 

treas'uro-trove'  (-trov'),  n.  [treasure  +  OF.  trove,  F. 
tronve,  p.  p.  of  OF.  trover  to  find,  F.  trouver.  See  trover.] 
Law.  Any  money,  bullion,  or  the  like,  found  in  the  earth, 
or  otherw  ise  hidden,  the  owner  of  which  is  not  known.  In 
England  under  the  common  law  such  treasure  belongs  to 
the  crown  ;  whereas  similar  treasure  found  in  the  sea,  or 
upon  the  surface  of  the  land,  belongs  to  the  finder  if  no 
owner  appears.  In  the  United  States  the  right  has  seldom 
or  never  been  claimed  by  the  States, 
treas'ur  y  (tr6zh'ur-T),  n. ;  pi.  -ies  (-Tz).  [ME.  tresorie , 
OF.  tresorie ,  F.  Iresorerie.]  1.  A  place  or  building  in 
which  stores  of  wealth  are  deposited  ;  esp.,  a  place  where 
public  revenues  are  deposited,  kept,  and  disbursed ;  hence, 
the  place  of  deposit  and  disbursement  of  any  funds. 

2  That  department  of  a  government  which  has  charge  of 
the  finances. 

3.  Any  repository  for  treasure;  treasure  house  ;  storehouse. 


4.  Hence,  a  work  containing  much  know  ledge,  wit,  or  the 
like  ;  a  thesaurus  ;  as,  “  Maunder’s  Treasury  of  Botany.” 
5-  A  treasure.  Obs. 

6.  Class.  Anti  a.  A  beehive  tomb  (see  under  beehive,  n). 
treasury  bench.  The  first  row  of  seats  on  the  right  of  the 
Speaker  in  the  House  of  Commons,  occupied  by  the  First 
Lord  of  the  Treasury  and  the  rest  of  the  ministry.  Ena. 
treasury  note.  (J.  S.  Finance.  A  currency  note  or  bill 
issued  from  the  Treasury  Department,  and’  receivable  in 
payment  of  dues  to  the  government;  esp.,  one  issued  in  pay¬ 
ment  for  silver  bullion  purchased  under  the  act  of  July 
14,  1390,  the  so-called  Sherman  Act. 

treasury  Stock.  Finance.  Issued  stock  of  an  incorporated 
company  held  by  the  company  itself, 
treat  (tret),  v.  t.  ;  treat'ed  ;  treating  [ME.  treten ,  OF. 
traitier ,  F.  trailer ,  fr.  L.  tractare  to  draw  violently,  to 
handle,  manage,  treat,  v.  intens.  fr.  Irak  ere,  tr  actum,  to 
draw.  See  trace,  v.  t.  ;  cf.  entreat,  retreat,  trait.] 

1.  To  deal  with  or  handle  ;  specif.  :  a  To  bear  one’s  self 
toward  ;  to  act  in  connection  with  or  with  regard  to ;  to 
nse  ;  as,  to  treat  a  horse  cruelly  ;  to  treat  life  as  a  joke, 
b  To  deal  with  or  handle,  as  a  theme  or  argument,  in 
writing  or  speaking  or  in  art ;  as,  to  treat  a  topic  in  verse. 

ZeuxiB  and  Polygnotus  treated  their  subjects  in  their  pictures 
as  Homer  did  in  his  poetry.  Dn/den. 

C  To  speak  or  discourse  to  ;  to  address.  Obs.  d  To  nego¬ 
tiate  ;  to  settle  ;  to  make  terms  for.  Obs.  Dri/den. 

2.  To  subject  to  some  action,  as  of  a  chemical  reagent ; 
as,  to  treat  a  substance  with  sulphuric  acid  ;  more  loosely, 
to  subject  to  some  process  with  a  special  end  in  view  ;  to 
manipulate  ;  as,  to  treat  rugs,  w-ines,  ores. 

3.  Med.  To  care  for  medicinally  or  surgically. 

4-  To  pay  the  expenses  of  as  a  compliment  or  expression 
of  regard,  etc.  ;  —  commonly  with  to  ;  as,  to  treat  one’s 
self  to  a  pleasure  trip  ;  to  treat  one  to  the  theater  or  drink, 
treat,  v.  i.  1.  To  handle  a  subject,  esp.  in  writing  or  speak¬ 
ing  ;  to  speak  ;  discourse  ;  to  make  discussion  :  —  usually 
with  of ;  as,  Cicero  treats  of  old  age  and  of  duties. 

2-  To  negotiate  ;  to  consider  terms  of  accommodation  ;  — 
often  followed  by  with  ;  as,  envoys  to  treat  with  France. 

3.  To  pay  one’s  expenses  as  a  compliment  or  as  an  expres¬ 
sion  of  regard,  friendship,  etc.  ;  to  act  the  part  of  host ; 
as,  you  have  treated  too  much;  it  is  my  turn  to  treat. 
treat,  n.  [Cf.  treaty.]  A  parley  ;  conference.  Obs. 
treat,  n.  [See  treat,  v.]  1.  Entertainment  given  by  one 

who  treats  ;  also,  Collog .,  a  turn  to  treat  (see  treat,  v.  /., 
3) :  as,  the  dinner  is  my  treat. 

2.  That  which  affords  entertainment ;  a  gratification ; 
satisfaction  ;  as,  the  concert  was  a  rich  treat. 
treating,  p .  pr.  it'  rb.  n.  of  treat.  Hence  :  n.  Act  of  one 
who  treats  ;  specif.,  action  of  one  who  entertains  with  meat, 
drink,  or  refreshments.  In  Great  Britain  this  is  a  statutory 
offense  when  done  by  a  candidate  to  influence  voting. 


trea'tise  (tre'tis),  n.  [ME.  tretis ,  AF.  tretiz ,  either  fr. 
(assumed)  OF.  traiteiz ,  fr.  traitier  to  treat,  or  fr.  OF. 
traitiz ,  trait  is ,  well  made,  LL.  (assumed)  tructicius ,  fr.  L. 
trahere ,  tractum ,  to  draw.  See  treat,  trace,  v.]  1.  A  re¬ 
lation  or  account ;  a  telling  ;  discourse;  tale;  talk.  Obs. 

2.  A  w  ritten  composition  on  a  particular  subject,  in  which 
its  principles  are  discussed  or  explained ;  a  tract.  A 
treatise  implies  more  form  and  method  than  an  essay. 

3.  A  treaty  ;  covenant.  Obs. 

treatment  (tret'inent),  ii.  [Cf.  F.  traiiement.  See  treat.] 

1.  Act  or  manner  of  treating  ;  management ;  handling  ; 
usage;  as,  unkind  treatment ;  medicaWreuD/imL 

2.  Entertainment  ;  treat.  Rare. 

trea'ty  (tre'tl),  n. ;  pi.  -TIES  (-tiz).  [ME.  tretee ,  F.  traitS , 
OF.  traitie ,  L.  tractatus  a  handling,  treatment,  consulta¬ 
tion,  tractate.  See  treat  ;  cf.  tractate.}  1.  Converse  ; 
discussion  ;  also,  a  discourse  ;  account ;  treatise.  Obs. 

2.  Act  of  treating  or  handling  ;  treatment;  management ; 

esp.,  act  of  treating  for  the  adjustment  of  differences,  as 
for  forming  an  agreement  ;  negotiation  ;  diplomacy.  Obs. 
or  R.  “  By  sly  and  wise  treaty .”  Chaucer. 

3.  An  agreement  made  by  negotiation  or  diplomacy ; 
specif.,  an  agreement,  league,  or  contract  between  two  or 
more  states  or  sovereigns,  formally  signed  by  representa¬ 
tives  duly  authorized,  and  solemnly  ratified  by  the  several 
sovereigns,  or  the  supreme  power  of  each  state,  unless  the 
treaty  is  personally  concluded  by  the  sovereigns  or  other 
persons  exercising  the  sole  treaty-making  pow  er  ;  an  agree¬ 
ment  between  tw  o  or  more  independent  states  ;  as,  a  treaty 
of  peace;  a  treaty  of  alliance.  A  common  division  of 
treaties  by  text  writers  is  into  personal  treaties,  or  those 
relating  only  to  the  persons  of  the  contracting  parties  (as 
where  the  throne  is  guaranteed  to  a  sovereign  and  his 
family),  and  real  treaties,  or  those  relating  only  to  the  sub¬ 
ject  matters  of  the  compact.  Another  classification  di¬ 
vides  treaties  into  :  transitory  treaties,  or  those  carried  into 
effect  once  for  all,  and  therefore  permanent  in  effect,  as  a 
treaty  of  cession  ;  treaties  stipulating  for  the  performance 
of  repeated  acts;  and  mixed  treaties,  involving  both. 

4.  A  proposal  tending  to  an  agreement.  Obs.  Shah. 
Tre-bsl'li  an  (tre-b&l'T-an ;  -bSl'yau),  a.  Roman  Lair. 

Designating,  or  pertaining  to,  the  Senatus  Consnltum  Trt- 
bellianum ,  made  in  the  reign  of  Nero,  and  named  after  the 
consul  Trcbellius  Maximus.  Under  it  an  heir  appointed  subject  i 
to  a  tideieommissum  was  entitled  to  retain  a  fourth  (often  called  ' 
the  quarta  Trebelliana.  or  Treteliian  fourth  or  portion)  of  the  j 
net  inheritance  in  any  event  as  against  the  fideiconunissnry. 
tre'ble  (trSb'M),  a.  [ME.  treble ,  OF.  treble ,  treible ,  L.  tri- 
plus  threefold.  See  tritle.]  1.  Threefold  ;  triple. 

2.  Music,  a  Acute;  sharp;  as,  a  treble  sound,  b  Per-  ! 
forming,  or  pert,  to,  the  highest  part  or  most  acute  sounds  ;  j 
playing  or  singing  treble  ;  as,  a  treble  violin  or  voice, 
treble  best.  See  best,  a .,  2.  —  t.  block,  Mech .,  a  pulley  block 
with  three  independent  sheaves,  usually  side  by  side  on  one 
pintle  but  with  partitions  between.  —  t.  bob.  See  change 
ringing.  —  t.  clef.  Music.  See  clef.  —  t.  gear,  Mach.,  a  train 
of  three  pinions  and  gear  ivheels  on  three  (or  sometimes  | 
two)  spindles,  to  multiply  mechanical  effect.  Cf.  double 
gear.  — t.  purchase,  a  purchase  having  two  treble  blocks.  ! 
tre'ble,  n.  [OF.,  prob.  orig.  a  third  part,  superadded  to  the 
alto  and  bass.  See  treble,  a .]  1.  Music,  a  The  high¬ 

est  of  the  four  voice  parts ;  the  part  sung  esp.  by  boys  or 
women;  soprano,  b  A  singer  or  instrument  taking  this  part. 

2.  In  short  whist,  a  game  won  by  a  score  of  5  to  0. 

3.  pi.  A  kind  of  lattens.  See  latten,  2.  Eng. 
tre'ble  (trSbrl),  v.  t. ;  tre'bled  (-*ld)  ;  tre'bling  (treb'- 

lTng).  1.  To  make  thrice  as  much  ;  to  make  threefold. 

2.  To  utter  in  a  treble  key  ;  to  whine.  Obs.  Chapman. 
tre'ble,  v.  i.  To  become  threefold.  Swift. 

treb'u-chet  (treb'u-shet)  1  n.  [OF.  trebuchet,  trebuket,  an 
tre'buck  et  (tre'buk-et)  \  engine  of  war  for  hurling  stones, 
F.  trebuchet  a  gin,  trap,  a  kind  of  balance,  fr.  OF.  trebu- 
c/ticr,  trebuquier,  to  stumble,  trip,  fall,  F.  trebucher.']  1.  A 
military  engine  used  in  the  Middle  Ages  for  throwing  stones, 
etc.  It  acted  by 
means  of  a  great 
weight  fastened  to 
the  short  arm  of  a 
lever,  which,  being 
let  fall,  raised  the 
end  of  the  long  arm 
with  great  velocity, 
hurling  stones  with 
much  force. 

2.  A  balance  for 
weighing,  with  a 
pan  that  tilts.  Obs. 

3.  A  clicking  stool ; 
a  tumbrel. 

4.  A  kind  of  snare, 
tie  cen'tist  (t  r  a- 

c  h  5  n't  l  st),  n.  A 
member  of  the  tre¬ 
cento,  or  an  imi¬ 
tator  of  its  charac¬ 
teristics. 

I!  tre-cen'to  (tra- 
chSn'to),  n.  A'  a. 

[It.,  three  hundred, 
abbr.  for  thirteen 
hundred.]  The 
fourteenth  century, 
when  applied  to  Italian  art,  literature,  etc.  It  marks  the 
period  of  Dante,  Petrarch,  and  Boccaccio  in  literature, 
and  of  Giotto  in  painting.  Cf.  cinquecento,  quattrocento. 


trea9r.  Abbr.  Treasurer. 
tre:>a'ur-er-Bhip.  n.  See  -ship. 
treas  'ur-ess  (t  r  <*  z  h'fl  r-Ss),  n. 
A  woman  treasurer.  Rare. 
treas'ur-ous  (trSzh'flr-us),  a. 
Of  the  nature  of  a  treasure.  Obs. 
treasury  bill.  See  k  y ch  equ  k  k 
kill.  Fno.  [bond.  Eraj. | 

treasury  band.  =  exchequer  I 
treasury  warrant.  A  warrant 
for  the  payment  of  money  into 
or  from  a  public  treasury, 
treat,  r.  t.  [Cf.  kntrkvT,  r.] 
To  entreat :  urge  ;  solicit.  Obs. 
treat,  n.  Entreaty.  Obs. 
treat'a-ble.  a.  [ME.  tret  able , 
F.  trait  able,  L.  fractahih's.  See 
TREAT  :  cf.  TRACTABLE. J  Obs. 
a  Easily  persuaded  ;  tractable, 
b  Conciliatory  ;  pleasant ;  mod- 
rate.  c  Tangible. 


treat'a-bly,  ar/r. of  treatable. 

treat'er.  v.  One  that  treats. 
tre!»t'ing-house'.  n.  A  house 
of  entertainment.  Obs. 
trea'tis.  Treatise.  Ref.  Sp. 
trea'tis-er  (tre'tYs-Sfr),  v.  One 
who  writes  a  treatise.  Obs. 
treat'or.  =  treater.  Rare. 
trea'ture  (tre'fflr),  n.  Treat¬ 
ment.  Obs. 

treat 'y,  ».  Entreaty.  Obs. 
Treaty  Elm-  An  el  in  tree  for¬ 
merly  standing  in  a  suburb  of 
Philadelphia,  under  which  a 
treaty  was  made  by  Penn  with 
the  Indians  in  October,  1(>82. 
treawnt.  +  truant. 
trebgot  d*  trebuchet. 
Treb'i-zond'  date(trPb'T-zbnd'). 
[From  Trebizond ,  Asia  Minor.] 
The  fruit  of  the  oleaster. 


tre'bl.  Treble.  Ref.  Sp. 

tre'ble-dat  ed,  a.  Living  three 
times  us  long  as  man.  Rare. 
tre'ble-geared/.  a.  Marl,  Hav¬ 
ing  a  treble  gear,  as  a  lathe  with 
two  back-gear  spindles,  etc.,  or  a 
kind  of  powerful  hand  drilling 
machine.  Cf.  double-geared. 
tre'ble-ness,  u.  See  -ness. 
tre'blo-sin  ewed  (-sTn'Qd),  a. 
Having  threefold  strength, 
treb'let.  Var.  of  triblet. 
tre'ble-tree',  n.  An  arrange¬ 
ment  of  whippletrees  and  equal¬ 
izing  bar  for  three  horses, 
tre'bly  (trCb'lT),  adv.  of 
treble.  See -ly. 
trebuiacion.  +  tribulation. 
trebute.  +  tribute. 
treccherle,  trecchour.  + 

TREACHERY,  TREACHER. 


trecchyn  ^  trick. 

tre-cen'tene,  a.  [L.  t recent* 
three  hundred.]  Pertaining  to 
three  hundred.  Obs. 
treche  +  treschk. 
trecherle-  treachery. 
tree  h'er-ouB.  trech'er-y. 
T reac  1  i  erou s :  t reach erv .  Ref.  Sp. 
tre-chom'e-ter  ( tr?-k5m'f-t?r), 
n.  [Gr.  rpexfiv  run  +  -meter.] 
An  odometer  for  vehicles.  R. 
trechory.  trechour.  +  treach¬ 
ery.  TREACHER.  [  ».  Sf  «.  I 

treck  (trPk).  Var.  of  trek,  v.\ 
treck'pot  .  Var.  of  trackpot 
H  treck'schuyt'  (trSk'skoit'),  w. 
[l3.  trekschwt ;  trekken  to  draw 
+  schvit  a  boat.  Cf.  track- 
scout.]  A  covered  boat  for 
goods  and  passengers,  used  esp. 


II  tre  cor'de  ('tra  kfir'da).  [It.]  Music.  Lit.,  “  Three  strings ;” 
—  a  direction  in  pianoforte  music  to  discontmue  the  soft 
pedal.  See  una  cord  a. 

Tre  cu'li-a  (tre-ku'lt-d),  n.  [NL.,  after  Auguste  TrScul 
(1818-90),  French  botanist.]  Rot.  A  small  genus  of  Afri¬ 
can  moraceous  trees  and  shrubs  having  undivided  coria¬ 
ceous  leaves,  small  dioecious  flowers,  and  large  edible 
fruits.  T.  africana  is  the  African  breadfruit, 
tree  (tre),  n.  [ME.  tree,  ire,  treo ,  AS.  trio,  treoir,  tree, 
wood  ;  akin  to  OFries.  tre,  OS.  treo,  trio,  Icel.  tre,  Dan. 
trie,  Sw.  tra ,  trad,  Goth,  triu,  Russ,  drevo,  W.  derw  an 
oak,  Ir.  darag ,  darog,  Gr.  8pv<;  a  tree,  oak,  8opv  a  beam, 
spear  shaft,  spear,  Skr.  dru  tree,  wood,  daru  wood.  Cf. 
dryad,  germander,  2d  tar,  n.,  trough.]  1.  A  woody  per¬ 
ennial  plant  having  a  single  main  axis  or  stem  (trunk), 
commonly  exceeding  10  feet  in  height  and  usually  de¬ 
void  of  branches  below,  but  bearing  a  head  of  branches 
and  foliage  or  a  crown  of  leaves  at  the  summit.  There  is 
no  exact  line  of  demarcation  between  trees  and  shrubs, 
and  many  plants  are  capable  of  assuming  either  habit. 
See  Citation  below  ;  cf.  2d  shrub,  herb,  1. 

Trees  ure  woody  plants  the  seed  of  which  has  the  inherent 
capacity  of  producing  nuturally  within  their  native  limits  one 
main  erect  axis  continuing  to  grow  for  u  number  of  years  more 
vigorously  than  the  lateral  axes  .  .  .  ,  the  lower  branches  dying 
olt  in  time.  Ft, mow. 

2.  The  substance  of  trees;  wood  ;  timber.  Obs.  Wycliffe . 

3.  A  collection  of  trees  ;  a  grove;  wood.  Obs.  et*  R. 

4  A  cross;  gibbet  ;  gallows  ;  esp.,  the  cross  on  which 
Christ  was  crucified.  Obs.  or  R.  Acts  x.  39. 

6  A  piece  of  timber,  or  something  commonly  made  of 
timber;  —  chiefly  in  composition;  as,  axlefree,  boot-free,  etc. 
6.  Specif.,  a  Short  for  boot-tree,  saddletree,  etc.  bThe 
shaft  of  a  spear  or  lance.  Obs.  c  A  stick  ;  pole;  cudgel ; 
staff  ;  also,  a  post  or  wooden  support.  Obs.  or  Scot,  d  The 
framework  of  a  pillory  ;  hence,  a  pillory;  —  often  pi.  Obs. 
e  Short  for  Christmas  tree,  f  A  wooden  handle,  esp.  of 
a  spade.  Dial.  Eng.  g  A  barrel.  Scot. 

7-  Something  constructed  in  the  form  of,  or  suggesting,  a 
tree  with  stem  and  branches  ;  as,  a  genealogical  tree. 

8  Cheni.  A  treelike  aggregation  of  crystals;  as,  the  lead 
tree  obtained  by  suspending  a  piece  of  zinc  in  a  solution  of 
lead  acetate. 

9.  Math.  A  graph  or  symbolic  diagram  branched  like  a  tree. 


tree  of  Buddha,  the  bo  tree.  —  t.  of  chastity,  the  agnus  castus. 
—  t.  of  Diana.  =  arbor  Diana;.  —  t.  of  heaven,  an  ornamen¬ 
tal  Asiatic  simaroubaceous  tree  ( Ailanthus  glandulosvs) 
having  ill-scented  staminate  flowers.  It  is  commonly 
cultivated  and  often  naturalized  in  the  United  States.  — 
t.  of  Jesse.  See  Jesse,  3.  —  t.  of  liberty.  See  liberty  tree.  — 
t.  of  life,  a  Bib.  in  Genesis,  a  tree  growing  in  the  midst 
of  the  garden  of  Eden,  eating  of  which  gave  everlasting 
life;  injRevelation  xxii.  2,  a  tree  in  the  heavenly  Jerusa¬ 
lem  which  bears  twelve  kinds  or  crops  of  fruit  and  whose 
leaves  are  for  the  healing  of  the  nations  ;  fig.,  a  source  of 
life  or  vigor,  b  =  arborvita:,  1.  c  The  Bhutan  cypress.  In¬ 
dia.— t.  of  long  life,  a  small  myrtaceous  tree( LejMosjierimnn 
pubescens)  of  Australia  and  Polynesia,  the  leaves  of  whicl. 
furnish  Benkulen  or  Malay  tea.  — t.  of  Porphyry,  Logic,  a 
diagram  of  the  genera  and  their 
differences  arranged  in  order  of  / 
degree  of  concreteness,  with  the  ( 
genera  forming  the  trunk,  and 
the  differences,  in  two  side  col¬ 
umns,  forming  the  branches  ;— 
named  from  its  originator,  Por-  / 
phyry,  a  Roman  philosophical  ' 
writer  (233-3D4?>.  For  one  ar¬ 
rangement,  see  If  lust  —  t.  of  sad¬ 
ness.  =  night  jasmine  a. —t.  of  / 
the  gods,  the  tree  of  heaven.  —  i 
t.  of  the  knowledge  of  good  and  evil, 

Bib.,  the  only  tree  in  the  garden 
of  Eden  whose  fruit  was  forbid¬ 
den  to  Adam  and  Eve  ;  the  “for-  i 
bidden  tree.”  —  t.  of  the  sun,  the  ‘ 
sun  tree.  —  t.  root  rot,  a  common 
and  widely  distributed  mush¬ 
room  fungus  ( Aimiiliaria  mellea) 
which  attacks  the  bases  of  trees,  its 
mycelium  destroying  the  roots.  —  up 
a  t.,  cornered  ;  trapped.  Colloq. 
tree  (tre),  v.  t. ;  treed  (tied) ;  tree'- 
ing.  1.  To  drive  to  a  tree  ;  to  cause  Tree  of  Porphyry. 


to  ascend  a  tree ;  as,  a  dog  trees  a  squirrel. 

2.  Hence,  to  put  to  one’s  last  resource  ;  to  corner.  Colloq. 

3.  To  place  upon  or  fit  with  a  boot-tree. 

tree,  v.  i.  1.  To  take  refuge  in  a  tree,  as  an  animal.  R. 

2  To  become  as  large  as  a  tree.  Obs. 

3.  To  take  the  form  of  a  tree,  as  crystals, 
tree  burial-  Disposal  of  the  dead  by  placing  the  corpse 
among  the  branches  of  a  tree  or  in  a  hollow  trunk, 
tree  calf.  A  bright  brown  polished  calfskin  binding  of 
books,  stained  with  a.  conventional  treelike  design, 
tree  creeper.  1.  Any  creeper  of  the  family  Certhiidae  ; 
esp.,  the  common  creeper  of  Europe  {Cert  hi  a  fam  i  Haris) 
and  its  variety  the  brown  creeper  of  America.  Also,  any 
of  various  Australian  species  of  the  genus  Climacteris. 

2.  Any  of  many  South  and  Central  American  clamatorial 
birds  of  the  family  Dendrocolaptida?  with  slender  curved 
bill,  stiffened  tail  feathers,  and  sennsorial  habits.  The 
plumage  is  commonly  brownish  streaked  with  whitish, 
tree  cricket.  Any  of  several  nearly  white  arboreal  Ameri¬ 
can  crickets  belonging  to  the  genus  lEcanlhus  noted  for 
their  loud  stridulation.  The  snowy  tree  cricket  (E  niveus 
of  the  eastern  United  States  is  the  best-known  species, 
tree  crow.  Any  of  several  species  of  Old  World  crows  be¬ 
longing  to  Cryjisi  rh  i  n  a, Den  d  roc  it  ta  (see  tree  tie), and  allied 
genera,  intermediate  between  the  true  crows  and  the  jays 
The  tail  is  long,  and  the  bill  is  curved  and  without  a  tooth. 


on  Dutch  and  Flemish  cnnnls. 

tred  Obs.  or  ref.  sp.  of  tread. 
tred'dle  (tr?d'*l).  Obs.  or  dial. 
Eng.  vnr.  of  treadle. 
tred'dle.  //.  [AS.  tf/rdel,  dim. 
of  ford  turd.]  1.  Dung  (of  sheep 
and  rabbits).  Obs.  nr  Dial.  Eng. 
2.  A  strumpet  ;  prostitute.  Obs. 
trede.  tread. 
tre-dec'il©  (tre -dPs'Il  :  -ll),  ti. 
IL.  tre -s  three  -1-  E .if-ci/,  .]  As¬ 
tral.  The  aspect  including  108 
degrees.  Obs. 
tredge.  ■f  trudge. 
tre-dille'  (trv-dTl'),  tre-drille' 
(-drll'),  n.  A  game  at  curds  for 
three.  Obs.  or  R. 
tre'dl.  Treadle.  Ref.  Sp. 
tree  aloe.  The  quiver  tree, 
tree  asp  A  slender-bodied  ven¬ 
omous  iirboreal  snake  of  the  ge¬ 


n  n  s  Den  d  rasp  is,  esp.  the  South 

African  D.  artr/usticeps. 
treo  bear.  Raccoon.  Local,  U.  S 
tree'beard7  (tre'berd'),  n 
a  I  lie  long  moss,  b  Beard  moss, 
tree  bracket.  Any  bracket- 

shaped  fungus,  as  species  of 
I’oh/poms,  etc. 
tree  cactus  The  saguaro. 
tree  cat.  A  palm  civet, 
tree  celandine.  A  Mexican  and 
West  Indian  papaveraceous 

shrub  ( Bocconia  frutescens). 
tree  clover.  The  white  melilot. 
tree  cony.  Any  of  several  Afri¬ 
can  species  of  Dendrohyrax . 
See  Hyracoidea. 
tree  cotton.  An  East  Indian 
cotton  plant  ( Gossypivm  arbo- 
reum)  cultivated  for  ornament, 
tree  crab.  The  purse  crab. 


food,  foot ;  out,  oil ;  chair  ;  go  ;  sing,  igk  ;  then,  thin ;  nature,  verdure  (250) ;  K  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144) ;  boN  ;  yet ;  zh  =  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Gums. 

Full  explanations  of  Abbreviations,  M^ns,  etc..  Immediately  precede  the  Vocabulary. 
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TREMORLESS 


tree  duck.  Any  of  several  long-legged  and  long-necked 
arboreal  ducks,  mostly  of  warm  regions,  of  the  genus  Den- 
drocygna,  allied  to  the  sheldrakes  and  somewhat  to  the 
geese.  The  plumage  is  usually  chestnut  varied  with  black 
and  white.  Two  of  the  species  reach  the  southern  United 
States,  the  fulvous  tree  duck  (D.  bicolor)  and  the  black-bellied 
tree  duck  (D. autum¬ 
nal  t>). 

tree  tern-  1.  Any 

fern  of  arbo¬ 
rescent  habit, 
having  a 
woody  trunk 
or  caudex. 

They  belong 
chiefly  to  the 
families 
Cyat  hea- 
c  e  ae  and 
Marattia- 
ceao,  though 
there  are  some  poly- 
pod  iaceous  tree 
ferns,  notably  species  of  Dick - 
soJiia.  They  are  chiefly  char¬ 
acteristic  of  the  tropics,  but 
are  also  well  represented  in 
Australia  and  New  Zealand. 

2.  The  gray  polypody. 

tree  frog  a  .III  a  broad 
sense,  any  tailless  leaping 
amphibian  of  arboreal  hab¬ 
its  ;  a  tree  toad,  b  In  a  nar- 
row  sense,  any  of  numerous  r Fern  ( Cyathea  medullaris). 
Old  World  arboreal  frogs  be-  «  Pinnule  of  Secondary  Pinna, 
longing  to  Chiro  mantis,  showing  Son,  nat.  size. 
Rhacojyhorus ,  and  allied  genera  of  the  family  Ranidse,  as 
the  flying  frog.  Their  toes  have  suckers  for  adhesion. 


tree  hopper-  Aliy  of  many  small  leaping  homop- 
terous  insects  constituting  the  family  Me  mb  ra- 
cidae,  which  live  chiefly  on  branches  and  twigs, 
and  injure  them  by  sucking  sap.  Many  are  very 
odd  in  shape.  The  buffalo  tree  hopper  ( Ceresa 
bubalus),  a  grass-green  species  which  lays  its 
eggs  in  the  bark  of  fruit  trees,  is  well  known, 
tree  kangaroo-  Any  of  several  arboreal  kan¬ 
garoos  of  the  genus  Dendrolagus ,  mostly  of  Tree  Hopper 
New  Guinea,  but  also  represented  in  Queens-  (  Mcmbracis 
land.  They  have  a  long,  slender,  thickly  bimacula :- 
furred  tail,  and  the  hind  legs  are  only  slightly  ^  a  t# 

longer  than  the  front.  81ze* 

tree  lungwort-  A  lichen  ( Sticta pulmonacea )  growing  on 
trees  and  rocks.  The  lacunose  thallus  suggests  lung  tissue, 
and  was  once  used  in  pulmonary  diseases, 
tree  moss,  a  Aliy  moss  or  lichen  inhabiting  trees,  b 
Any  moss  or  club  moss  resembling  a  miniature  tree. 
tree'naiT,  tre'nalP  (tre'nal';  colloq.  or  cant  tren'’l, 
trQn'H),  n.  [tree  -f-  nail.']  1.  A  wooden  pin,  peg,  or  spike, 
ordinarily  of  dry  compre66ed  timber  so  as  to  swell  in  its 
hole  when  moistened,  as  in  wooden  ships. 

2  Arch.  =  1st  outta,  2.  Rare. 
tree  peony.  A  shrubby  Chinese  peony  ( Pxonia  moutan). 
tree  pie.  Any  Asiatic  bird  of  the  genus  DendrocUla ,  allied 
to  the  magpie.  The  tail  is  long  and  graduated  and  the 
plumage  varied  with  orange  brown,  buff,  black,  and  white, 
tree  poppy,  a  The  giant  poppy,  b  A  shrubby  papavera¬ 
ceous  plant  ( Dendromecon  rigidiim)  of  California,  having 
thick  rigid  leaves  and  showy  yellow  flowers, 
tree  porcupine.  All  American  porcupine  of  the  family 
Erethizontidae  ;  esp.,  one  of  the  South  and  Central  Amer¬ 
ican  prehensile-tailed  species  of  the  genus  Coendou. 
tree  sparrow,  a  A  European  sparrow  (Passer  montanus), 
smaller  than  the  English  sparrow',  with  a  black  spot  on  the 
ear  coverts,  b  An  American  sparrow  ( Spizella  monticola), 
larger  than  the  chipping  sparrow,  breeding  in  northern 
North  America  and  wintering  in  the  United  States, 
tree  squirrel.  An  arboreal  squirrel ;  esp.,  a  typical  squir¬ 
rel  of  the  genus  Sciurus ,  as  distinguished  from  a  ground 
squirrel  or  spermophile. 

tree  swallow  a  The  white-bellied  swallow,  b  An  Aus¬ 
tralian  and  Polynesian  swallow  ( Petrochelidon  nigricans) 
which  nests  in  holes  in  trees. 

tree  swift.  Any  of  several  peculiar  swifts  of  the  genus 
Macropteryx  of  India  and  the  East  Indies.  They  have  un¬ 
usually  soft  plumage  and  are  mostly  crested.  The  sexes 
are  dissimilar  and  the  young  differ  markedly  from  adults. 


tree  toad.  Any  of  numerous  toadlike  or  froglike  amphib¬ 
ians  of  arboreal  habits  :  a  tree 
frog.  The  majority  belong  to 
the  family  Hylidae,  of  which 
Hula  is  the  largest  and  most 
widely  distributed  genus. 

They  commonly  have  sucking 
disks  on  the  digits  and  many 
of  them  can  change  their 
colors.  Some  have  notably 
loud  voices.  Hyla  arborea, 
usually  green  above  and  yel¬ 
lowish  or  whitish  below,  is  the 
only  European  species.  The  Tree  Toad  ( Hyla  versicolor). 
common  species  of  the  eastern  United  States  ( Hyla  versi¬ 
color)  is  mottled  gray  or  green.  Cf .  piping  frog,  tree  frog. 
tree  wax.  Any  of  various  waxes  or  waxy  secretions  pro¬ 
duced  by,  or  found  on,  trees  or  shrubs  ;  specif.,  Japan  wax. 
tree  worship-  The  worship  of  trees,  a  widespread  super¬ 
stitious  practice  of  primitive  peoples,  springing  from  the 
belief  that  trees  are  either  themselves  powerful  beings  or 
the  seats  of  divinities.  Cf.  asherah,  1 ;  dryad. 
tref  (traf),  a.  [Yiddish,  fr.  Heb.  ttrephah  an  animal  torn 
by  wild  beasts.]  Ceremonially  unclean,  according  to  the 
Jewish  law  ;  —  opposed  to  kosher. 

trd'fld'  (tra'fla'),  n.  [F.  trefle.  See  trefoil.]  Her.  a  Hav¬ 
ing  a  three-lobed  extremity  or  extremities,  as  a  cross, 
b  Ornamented  with  trefoils  as  a  bearing, 
tre'foil  (tre'foil),  n.  [OF.  trefueil ,  L.  trifolium.  See 
tri-,  foil  leaf  ;  cf.  trefle,  n.]  1.  The  clover  ;  any  plant 
of  the  genus  Trifolium. ;  hence,  any  of  various  other  trifo¬ 
liate  fabaceous  herbs,  esp.  (in  England)  the  black  medic. 

2.  The  third  leaf  developed  by  a 
young  plant.  Obs. 

3.  Arch.  An  ornamental  folia¬ 
tion  of  three  divisions,  or  foils. 

4-  Her.  A  three-lobed  flower  or  Trefoils  3. 

leaf,  such  as  the  clover  leaf.  _  ’ 

trefoil  arch-  An  arch  having  its  intrados  or  archivolt 
developed  into  a  trefoil  outline.  See  arch,  Illust.  (12). 
treg'a- (treg'd-),  treg- (treg-).  [Cf.  tregohm.]  Elec.  Com¬ 
bining  forms  signifying  one  million  millions  (1012  or  one 
trillion) ;  as  in,  tregerg,  hegohm,  tregadyne. 
tre'ha-lose  (tre'hd-los),  n.  A  white  crystalline  sugar, 
CrjHooOj, -2H..O,  obtained  from  trehala,  the  ergot  of  rye, 
and  certain  fungi.  It  is  a  disaccharide  and  yields  on 
hydrolysis  two  molecules  of  d-glucose. 


trek  (trgk),  v.  i. ;  trekked  (trekt) ;  trek'king.  Also 
treck.  [D.  trekken.  See  track  to  tow,  track,  n.)  1.  To 

draw  or  haul  a  load,  as  oxen.  South  Africa. 

2.  To  travel,  esp.  by  ox  wagon  and  to  a  new  home ;  to  mi¬ 
grate.  Chiefly  South  Africa. 

trek,  n.  [D.]  The  act  of  trekking  ;  a  migration.  Chiefly 
South  A frica. 

trek-om'e-ter  (trSk-5m'e-ter),  7i.  [Cf.  trechoneter.]  Mil. 
A  field  range  finder  used  in  the  British  service. 
trel'liS  (trSl'Ts),  n.  [ME.  trelis ,  F.  treillis  trellis,  earlier 
sackcloth  (from  the  resemblance  of  the  latticework  to 
network  or  meshes),  OF.  tresliz ,  also  a.,  triple-twilled,  LL. 
(assumed)  trisiicius ,  forL.  trilix ,  fr.  L.  tri-  (see  tri-)  -{-  li- 
cium  thread,  thrum.]  1.  A  structure  or  frame  of  lattice- 
work,  as  for  screens  or  for  plants;  also,  a  bower,  summer¬ 
house,  or  the  like,  chiefly  or  wholly  of  latticework. 

2.  Her.  A  modification  of  the  lattice  in  which  the  pieces 
are  nailed  at  the  joints  without  interlacing. 
trel'liS,  v.  t.  ;  trel'lised  (-Tst) ;  trel'lis-ing.  1.  To  pro¬ 
vide  with  a  trellis ;  esp.,  to  train  on  a  trellis,  as  vines. 

2.  To  cross  or  interlace  as  in  a  trellis  ;  to  interweave. 
trelliBed  armor  or  armour,  a  medieval  armor  having  bands 
crossing  at  right  angles,  with  a  large  rivet  head  or  boss 
at  each  intersection.  It  is  not  perfectly  understood. 
trel'liS  work'  (-wfirk'),  n.  1.  =  lattice,  n.,  1. 

2.  A  kind  of  applique  embroidery  imitating  a  trellis  with 
climbing  plants,  done  on  a  background  which  is  cut  away. 
Tre'ma  (tre'ma),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  rpqua  a  hole  ;  —  because 
the  drupe  has  holes.]  Bat.  A  genus  of  tropical  ulmaceous 
shrubs  and  treeshaving  alternate  distichous  leaves  and  cy- 
mose  polygamous  flowers  succeeded  by  small  drupes.  T. 
micrantha  occurs  in  southern  Florida. 


tre-man'do  (tra-man'do),  a.  [It.]  Music.  Tremulous; 

—  used  as  a  direction  to  perform  in  a  tremolo  manner. 

Tre  ma-to'da  (tre'md-to'dd  ;  trSm'd-),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  fr. 

Gr.  Tpr)fxaTtijSrj<;  having  holes,  fr.  rpypa,  rpy paros,  hole  -f- 
tZ&K  form.]  Zodl.  A  class  of  flatwonns  including  the  flukes 
and  their  allies.  See  1st  fluke,  2.  All  are  parasitic;  most 
have  no  cellular  epidermis  or  cilia,  but  have  a  chitinous  cu¬ 
ticle  covering  the  body,  and  suckers  for  adhesion.  The  ali¬ 
mentary  canal  is  well  developed.  The  class  comprises  two 
very  different  subclasses  or  orders,  —  Monogeuetiea  and 
Digenetica.  —  trem'a-tode  (trgm'd-tod  ;  tre'mo-),  a.  d  n. 
trem'ble  (trgm'bT),  v.  i. ;  trem'eled  (-b’ld) ;  trem'bling 
(-bling).  [F.  trembler ,  fr.  LL.  tremulare,  L.  tremulus 
trembling,  tremulous,  fr.  tremere  to  shake,  tremble  ;  akin 
to  Gr.  Tpep.eo',  Lith.  trimti.  Cf.  tremulous,  tremor.] 

1.  To  be  agitated  with  quick,  short,  continued  vibratory 
motions;  specif.:  a  To  shake  involuntarily,  as  with  fear, 
cold,  excitement,  fatigue,  etc.;  to  shiver  ;  shudder  ;  quiver; 
— said  of  a  person  or  an  animal,  b  To  totter ;  shake  ; 
quake  ;  —  said  of  a  thing  ;  as,  the  mountain  trembled. 

2.  To  feel  or  evince  tremulous  agitation  ;  to  quaver  or 
shake,  as  sound  ;  to  be  tremulous ;  as,  the  voice  trembles. 

3.  To  be  uncertain  ;  to  vacillate.  How  Rare. 
trem'ble,  n.  1.  An  involuntary  shaking  or  quivering. 

2.  pi.  Med.  The  milk  sickness. 

3.  The  American  aspen  (Popvius  tremirtoides).  Canada. 
trem'bler  (trSm'bler),  n.  1.  One  that  trembles. 

2.  Any  of  certain  West  Indian  birds  of  the  genera  Cinclo- 
certhia  and  Rhamphocinclus ,  of  the  family  Mimidse. 

3  Elec.  The  vibrating  hammer,  or  spring  contact  piece 
of  a  hammer  break,  as  of  the  electric  ignition  apparatus 
for  an  internal-combustion  engine.  See  hammer  break. 
trem'bling  (-bling),  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  of  tremble.  Hence  : 
7i.  Veter.  A  fatal  disease  of  sheep  accompanied  with 
neuromuscular  disturbance,  and  having  two  forms,  a  con¬ 
vulsive  and  a  pruriginous.  The  cause  is  unknown, 
trembling  hammer,  Elec.,  a  trembler.  —  t.  poplar,  t.  tree,  the 
aspen.  —  t.  prairie.  See  shaking  prairie. 

Tie-mel'la  (tre-mSl'a),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  L.  tremere  to  tremble.] 
Bot.  A  genus  of  fungi  typifying  the  family  Tremellaceie. 
They  have  a  yellowish  gelatinous  thallus  with  brainlike 
convolutions. 

Trem  el  la'les  (trSm'2-la'lez),  n.  pi.  [NL.]  Bot.  An 
order  of  higher  basidiomycetous  fungi  including  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  the  gelatinous  forms.  They  have  the  basidia  di¬ 
vided  obliquely  or  lengthwise,  usually  into  four  parts. 
They  occur  as  w  atery,  gelatinous  masses  of  a  white,  pink, 
orange-yellow,  or  black  color  on  dead  wood,  agarics,  etc. 
tre-men'dous  (tre-men'dws),  a.  [L.  trernendus  that  is  to 
be  trembled  at,  fearful,  fr.  tremere  to  tremble.  See 
tremble.]  1.  Fitted  to  excite  trembling  fear  or  terror  ; 
such  as  may  terrify  by  its  magnitude,  violence,  or  the  like  ; 
terrible  ;  dreadful ;  as,  a  tremendous  shock  or  fall. 

2.  Hence,  of  a  nature  to  arouse  wonderment  or  awe; 
astonishing  ;  marvelously  great ;  —  used  intensively  or  hy- 
perbolically  ;  as,  a  tre7iiendous  bird  ;  a  tremendous  storm. 
Syn.  — Terrible,  dreadful,  frightful,  terrific,  horrible, 
awful.  See  monstrous. 

—  tre  men'dous-ly.  adv.—  tre-men'dous-ness,  rt. 
trem'ie  (trSm'e),  n.  [F.  trk.mie  hopper.]  Hydraulic Eii gin. 

An  apparatus  for  depositing  and  consolidating  concrete 
under  water,  essentially  a  tube  of  wood  or  sheet  metal 
with  a  hopperlike  top.  It  is  usually  handled  by  a  crane, 
trem'o  lite  (trSm'6-lit),  n.  [From  Tremolo ,  a  valley  in 
the  Alps,  where  it  was  discovered.]  Min.  A  white  or  gray 
variety  of  ampliibole,  occurring  in  long,  bladelike,  or  short, 
stout  crystals,  and  also  in  columnar,  fibrous,  or  granular 
masses.  It  is  essentially  a  calcium  magnesium  silicate, 
CaMg.;(Si04)3.  Sp.  gr.,  2. 9-3.1.—  trem'O-lit'ic  (-ITt'Tk),  a. 
trem'o-lo  (trem'6-lo),  n.  [It.  Cf.  tremulous.]  Music. 
a  The  rapid  fluttering  reiteration  of  a  tone  or  chord  with¬ 
out  apparent  breaks,  so  as  to  produce  a  tremulous  effect. 
It  may  involve  a  perceptible  variation  of  pitch,  b  A  me¬ 
chanical  contrivance  in  an  organ,  which  causes  the  notes 
to  sound  with  fluttering  or  tremulous  tones  ;  —  called  also 
tremolant ,  and  tremulant.  Also,  the  stop  giving  such  tones, 
tre'mor  (tre'mor;  trSm'tfr;  277),  n.  [L.,  fr.  tremere  to 
tremble.  See  tremble,  v.]  A  trembling  ;  a  shivering  or 


treed.  +  tread. 

tree  dove.  A  cuckoo  dove  or 

allied  arboreal  pigeon. 

tree  fish.  A  tranversely  banded 

Californian  scorpnenoid  market 

fish  (Sebastichthys  serricep -*). 

tree  fuchsia.  The  native  fuch-  I 

sia  ( Fuchsia  excorticate )  of  New 

Zealand,  a  tree  30-40  feet  high. 

tree'ful.  n.  See -ful. 

tree  germander.  A  shrubby  ; 

European  germander  ( Teucriwn  I 

fruticans). 

tree  goldenrod.  An  ill-scented 
amarunthnceous  shrub  ( Bosea 
yrrvamora)  of  the  Canary  Is-  1 
lands. 

tree  goose.  The  bernicle  goose.  ! 
tree  gum.  Chem.  Xylan, 
tree  hair.  The  horsetail  lichen.  { 
tree  heath.  A  shrubby  heath 
( Erica  arborea)  of  the  Mediter-  | 
ranean  and  Caucasian  region, 
tree'hood.  n.  See  -hood. 
tree  hoopoe-  A  wood  hoopoe, 
tree  houseleek.  The  houseleek 
tree.  [berry.  I 

tree  huckleberry.  The  lark le-| 
tree  ipomcea  Any  of  various  : 
arborescent  iponneas,  esp.  Ipo- 
rna>a  fistulas  a,  native  of  Mexico 
and  the  southern  United  States, 
tree  jobber.  A  woodpecker.  Lo¬ 
ra!  v  Obs.,  Eng.  [cal,  Eng  I 
tree  lark.  The  tree  pipit.  Lo-\ 
tree'less.  a.  See  -less. 
tree'less  ness.  a.  See  ness. 
tree  lily,  a  Any  plant  of  the 
genus  Y  ellozia.  b  A  Mexican 
agave  (Agave  vivipara). 
tree  line.  The  limit  of  altitude 
at  which  trees  grow.  [tree.  AT.  J 
tree'ling,  n.  A  small  or  young | 
tree  lotus-  The  lotus  tree, 
tree  lucern.  The  tagasaste. 
tree'ly-  f  truly. 
tree  mallow.  Any  arborescent 
mallow  of  the  genus  Lavatera. 
tree  medic.  A  South  European 
■hrubby  medic  ( Medicago  arbo¬ 
rea),  w'ith  yellow  flowers, 
tree  milk-  ’  a  The  milky  juice 
of  an  East  Indian  asclepiada- 


eeous climbing  plant  ( Gi/mnema 

luctifcrum)  used  by  natives  for 
food.  b.Iuiceof  the  cow  tree, 
tree  mouse.  1.  Any  of  several 
African  mice  of  Dentlromys  and 
allied  genera  of  the  Muridre, 
having  long  claws  and  living 
in  trees,  [natch.  Local,  U.  .S’.l 
2.  The  w’hite-breasted  nut-| 
tree  myrtle,  a  See  Ck anothus. 
b  Any  of  various  species  of 
Myrtus. 

treen-  Obs.  pi.  of  tree. 
treen  (tren),  n.  [Manx.]  An 
old  division  of  land,  subdivided 
into  quarterlands.  Isle  of  Man. 
tre'en  (tre'^n),«.  [AS.  trtloiven.] 
Obs.  1.  Made  of  wood:  wooden. 
2-  Relating  to,  or  drawn  from, 
trees  :  as,  treen  foods.  Rare. 
tree'nail.  v.  t.  To  fasten  with 
treenails.  [dryad.  I 

tree  nymph.  A  dryad  or  hama-| 
tree  oil.  See  oil.  Table  I. 
tree  onion.  A  species  of  garlic 
(Allium  prolife  rum)  which  pro¬ 
duces  bulbs  in  place  of  flowers, 
or  among  its  flowers, 
tree  orchis,  or  tree  orchid.  Any 
epiphytic  orchid  of  the  genus 
E/ndendrum. 

tree  partridge  a  Any  Central 
American  partridge  of  the  ge¬ 
nus  Dendrortyx.  b  Any  Asiatic 
partridge  of  genus  Arboricola. 
tree  pigeon.  Any  of  numerous 
arboreal  pigeons  of  Asia,  Africa, 
and  Australia  :  a  fruit  pigeon, 
tree  pipit.  A  European  pipit 
( Ant n us  tvirialis)  of  somewhat 
arboreal  habits, 
tree  poke.  The  umbra  tree, 
tree  primrose-  The  evening 
primrose. 

tree  rune-  A  sort  of  old  Scandi¬ 
navian  cryptogram,  in  which 
tiie  number  of  branches  on  a 
tree,  with  their  arrangement, 
indicated  the  position  in  the  fu¬ 
thorc  of  any  desired  rune, 
tree  runner.  A  nuthatch,  esp. 
any  of  certain  Australian  spe¬ 
cies  of  the  genus  Sittella. 


treo'seape7,  r».[See  landsca  re.] 

A  landscape  including  many 
trees  or  groups  of  trees.  Rare . 
tree  scribe.  =  bark  blazer. 
tree'ship,  n.  See  -sii  i  p. 
tree  shrew.  A  squirrel  shrew, 
tree  shrike  A  bush  shrike, 
tree  sorrel.  A  shrubby  sorrel  or 
dock  (Ruinex  lunaria),  of  the 
Canary  Islands. 

tree'speeler  (tre'spel'?  r),  n. 
The  European  tree  creeper.  Lo¬ 
cal,  Eng.  tf  Scot.  [cal,  U.  S- 1 
tree  sugar.  Maple  sugar.  Lo-\ 
treet  ( tret),  n.  a  Unsifted  wheat. 
Ohs.  b  An  inferior  kind  of 
bran.  Dial.  Eng. 
tree  tiger.  A  leopard, 
tree  tobacco.  A  South  Ameri¬ 
can  species  of  Nicotiana  (N. 
glauca),  naturalized  as  a  weed 
in  California,  Australia,  etc. 
tree  tomato.  The  Brazilian 
shrub  Ci/phomandra  betacea  ; 
also,  its  egg-shaped  reddish 
brown  edible  fruit,  which  is  in 
flavor  somewhat  like  a  tomato. 
treetyB.  +  treatise. 
tree  violet.  A  South  European 
shrubby  violet  (  I'iola  arbores- 
cens). 

treewe.  true. 
tree  wool.  Pine  wool, 
tree' work7,  n.  Woodwork;  car¬ 
pentry.  Obs.  —  tree 'work  er,  n. 
tree'worm',  n.  The  teredo.  Obs. 
tree  wormwood.  A  shrubby 
wormwood  of  southern  Europe 
( Artemisia  arhorescens). 
tref  (trPv),  n.  [W.]  Old  Cymric 
Law.  A  nomestcad  or  hamlet : 
specif.,  a  group  or  area  (also 
called  tref'gordd'  [trgv'gOrfh']) 
acting  as  a  single  community 
as  regards  cattle  and  plowing, 
and  constituting  a  taxable  unit. 
The  typical  trefgordd  consisted 
of  l>  houses,  one  plow,  one  oven, 
one  churn,  one  cat,  one  cock, 
and  one  herdsman, 
trefele,  trefle.  +  trifle. 
tre'fle  (tr?f'’l),  n.  [F.  trefle, 
prop.,  trefoil.  See  trefoil.] 


Fort.  A  species  of  mine  in  the 

form  of  a  trefoil, 
tre'foiled'  (t  r  e'f  oi  1  d'),  a. 
a  Made  like  a  trefoil  or  with 
trefoils,  b  Her.  =  trefle. 
trefoil  knot.  Math.  The  sim 
pleat  known  knot,  in  the  form 
of  a  three-lobed  curve  of  sixth 
order.  See  knot,  topology. 
tre 'foil- wise',  adv.  See -wise. 
treg'a-dyne  (trS  g'a-dln),  «., 
treg 'erg'  (-Org/),  //.  See  treoa-. 
treget,  n.  [See  treoetour.] 
Magic  :  jugglery  :  also,  deceit  ; 
imposition  :  a  trick.  Obs.  or  It. 
treg'et-our  (trf j'Ct-Sr),  n.  [OF. 
tresgeteor.  See  TRANS-;  JET, 
V.  ?.]  A  magician:  a  juggler. 
Ohs.  or  Archaic. 
treg'et-ry  C-rT),  n.  IOF.  tres- 
geterie.)  Magic  ;  jugglery;  also, 
tricken*:  a  trick.  Ohs. 
treg'ohm'  (tr£g'5mQ,  n.  [Prob. 
fr.  D-illion  -f  megohm.]  Elec. 
One  trillion  ohms, 
tre-ha'la  (tr5-hii'la),  n.  [F.  trf- 
hala  ;  orig.  uncert  ]  A  substance 
constituting  the  cocoons  of  a 
certain  beetle,  prob.  the  coleop¬ 
terous  insect  Lari nus  maculatus. 
tre'ha-lase  (t  r  e'h  d-1  a  s),  n. 
Chem.  An  enzyme  capable  of 
hydrolyzing  trehalose, 
trei.  +  tray. 
treiche.  ^  tresciie. 
treid.  +  tried. 
treietur.  +  treoetour. 
treigne.  Strain. 
treil'lage  (trfl'ftj),  n.  [F.  treil- 
lage.  ir.  treillc  vine  arbor,  L. 
trichi/a  an  arbor.]  Latticework 
for  supporting  vines,  etc.  ;  an 
espalier  :  trellis.  Ohs.  or  R. 
treille  (tr61),  n.  [F.]  1.  Lace 
Making.  A  net  ground. 

2.  Her.  A  trellis, 
treil-ld'  (trM-a'J),  a.  [F.  treille 
trellis.]  Her.  Having  u  treille, 
or  trellis. 

treine.  +  train,  treen,  a. 
treis,  n.  [OF.,  F.  frois.]  Three. 

treison,  treismn.  +  treason. 


treist.  4*  traist,  trest 
treit.  4*  treat. 
treitcheoure.  ^  treac  her. 
treitour,  treitre.  +  traitor. 
trejected,  a.  [OF.  tresgett  cast, 
carved,  p.  p.  of  tresgeter  to  cast, 
cast  out,  cast  in  a  mold.] 
Marked  ;  adorned.  Ohs. 
tr^jet,  v.  i.  [OF.  tresgeter  to 
cast,  cast  out,  lay  a  spell.]  To 
juggle.  Obs. 
trekil.  4*  trickle. 
trek'ker  (trf-k'Pr),  n.  [D.l  One 
that  treks.  Chiefly  So.  Africa. 
trek  ox-  A  draft  ox.’  So. 
Africa.  [of  treckschuyt.I 
||  trek'sehuit7  (-skoit7).  Var.| 
trek  wagon  or  waggon.  A  large 
six-wheeled  covered  wagon 
used  in  trekking.  So.  Africa. 
tre-law'ny  (trt-lO'nf),  n.  A 
kind  of  thin  barley -meal  por¬ 
ridge.  Dial.  Eng.  [trellised.I 
trelis,  trelest.  4*  trellis, I 
trel'lised  (trel'Tst),  p.  a.  of 
trellis,  v. 

tre-loob'  (trP-l<5ob'),  v.  t.  Min¬ 
ing.  To  stir  and  work  (loobs,  or 
tin  slimes).  Cornwall. 
Tre-mad'oc  slates  (trS-mftd'tfk). 
[From  Tremadoc ,  Carnarvon¬ 
shire,  Wales.)  Geol.  A  group 
of  dark  gray  fossiliferous  slates 
found  in  Wales  and  belonging 
to  the  bottom  of  the  Ordovician. 
Tro-man'dra  (trP-mftn'drd),  n. 
[NL.  ;  orig.  uncert.]  Bot.  A 
genus  of  low  shrubs  typifying 
the  Tremandrace®. 
Treman-dra'ce-se  (tre'mftn- 
drE'sf-e),  n.  pi.  INL.]  Bot.  A 
small  family  of  exclusively 
Australian  shrubs  or  under- 
shrubs  (order  Geraninles),  com¬ 
prised  in  8  genera,  with  solitary 
pink  or  purple  regular  flowers 
succeeded  by  2-celled  capsules. 
—  tre  man-dra'ceous  (-6hws),  a. 
Trem  a- to' de-a.Trem  a-to'des,x. 
pi.  [NL.]  Syns.  of  Trem  atoda. 
trem'a-toid  (trSm'd-toid),  a.  $• 
n.  [Gr.  rpryj-a,  rprpxnroi a 
hole  +  -oid.]  Trem  at  ode. 


Trem  a-to-sau'rus  (trPm7d-t6- 
sb'rus),  n.  INL.  ;  Gr.  rpr/P-a, 
Tpr/paros,  hole  4-  -saurus.]  J‘a- 
lean.  A  genus  of  large  labyrin- 
thodont  amphibians  from’  the 
Triassic  rocks  of  Germany ,  hav¬ 
ing  an  elongated,  triangular, 
roughly  sculptured  skull, 
trem'bl.  Tremble.  Ref.  Sp. 
trem'bla-ble,  a.  To  be  trem¬ 
bled  at.  Obs. 

trem 'bid.  Trembled.  Ref.  Sp. 

1  trem  lie-men t'(  tro N'bl’-ma  n  ' ; 

E.  trPm'b’l-mfnt),  v.  [F.l 
1.  Music.  Tremolo:  also,  a  trill 
or  shake.  [tremor.  R.  | 

2  A  trembling  or  quivering;  a{ 

trem'bling-ly,  adv.  of  trem¬ 
bling.  [TEMBLOR.] 

trem-blor'.  Erroneous  for| 
trem'blv  (tr?m'blT).  a.  Trem¬ 
bling;  also,  shy ;  timid.  Colloq. 
tremebund.  a.  [L.  tremebun * 
dus.]  Trembling;  timorous.  Obs. 
Trem'el  la'ce-aarPm'P-la'sf-e). 
n.pl.  [NL.]  Bot.  A  family  of 
fungi  typifying  the Trejnellalec. 
—  trem  el  la'ceous  (-sht/s),  a. 
tre-mel'li-form  (trP-mcl'T- 
fflrm ),  a.  [Tremella  -f  -form.] 
Bot.  Of  the  form  of  the  thallus 
in  Tremella. 

trem'el-line(trPm 'e-lln :  -lTn  ),a. 
Bot.  Pert,  to,  or  like,  the  genus 
Tremella. 

tremel-lin'e-ons  (-g-lYn'e-fis}, 
a.  Tremellaceous. 
trem'el-loid  (t  r  ?  m'£-l  o  i  d).  a. 
[  Tremella  -f  -oid.)  Bot.  Like 
the  thallus  7reme//a, 'gelatinous, 
trem'el-lose  (-16s),o.  [L.  tremere 
to  tremble  +  dim.  adjective 
ending.]  Bot.  Gelatinous, 
tremenduous,  a.  Tremendous. 
Obs.—  tremenduou8ly.  adv.  Obs. 
tre'mens.  n.  Short  for  delir¬ 
ium  tremens.  Slang.  [bi.e.I 
tremlande.  Obs.  p  pr.  of  trem-| 

||  trem  o-lan'do  (trem'Tt-lon'do), 
a.  [It.]  Music.  =  TREM  ANDO, 
trem'o-lant  ( t  r  C  m'fj-l  a  n  t).  n. 
[It.  tremolante.)  =  tremolo  b. 
tre'mor  less,  a.  See  -less. 


»le,  senate,  c!»re,  iim,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofd ;  eve,  event,  end,  recent,  maker ;  ice,  ill ;  old,  obey,  orb,  Sdd,  sSft,  connect 

Q  Foreign  Word.  ^  Obsolete  Variant  of.  +  combined  with.  =  equals. 


use,  unite,  urn,  <ip,  circus,  menu ; 


TREMULANT 


2193 


TRESTLEWISE 


shaking;  a  quivering  or  vibratory  motion  ;  as,  the  tremor 
of  a  leaf  ;  the  tremor  of  a  ray  of  light  or  of  a  person’s  voice, 
lie  fell  into  an  universal  tremor  of  all  his  iointB  Harm, 

trem'u-lant  (trgm'fi-ldnt)  I  a.  Tremulous  ^trembling;' 
trem'u-lent  (tr8m'u-lent)  J  shaking, 
trem'u-lous  (trgm'u-lws),  a.  [L.  tremulus,  fr.  tremere  to 
tremble.  See  tremble.]  1.  Shaking  ;  shivering ;  quiver¬ 
ing  ;  as,  a  tremulous  limb  or  leaf  ;  a  tremulous  motion. 

2.  Affected  with  fear  or  timidity  ;  trembling  ;  timid. 

The  tender,  tremulous  Christian.  I)r.  H.  More. 

—  trem'u-lous  ly,  atfu.  —  trem'u  lous  ness,  n. 
trench  (trench  ;  140),  v.  t.  ;  trenched  (trSncht) ;  trench'- 
ing.  [OF.  trenchier  to  cut,  F.  traneher  ;  akin  to  Pr.  tren- 
€<ir ,  trenchar,  Sp.  trine  har,  It.  trinciare;  of  uncert.  orig.  ; 
cf.  L.  truncate  to  shorten  by  cutting,  to  cut  offHE.  truncate. 
Cf.  trinket.]  1.  To  cut  or  cut  up  ;  also,  to  f orm  or  shape 
by  cutting  ;  to  carve.  Obs. 

2.  To  cut  furrows  or  ditches  in  ;  as,  to  trench  land  to  drain 
it ;  also,  to  dig  or  cultivate  deeply,  as  a  garden,  usually  by 
parallel  contiguous  trenches,  filling  each  from  the  next. 

3.  Mil.  To  fortify  with  a  trench  or  trenches  ;  to  intrench. 

4.  Carp.  To  groove.  Chiejly  Brit. 
trench,  v.  i.  1.  To  cut;  slash;  carve.  Obs. 

2.  Mil.  To  dig  a  trench  or  trenches  ;  to  intrench.  Shak. 

3.  To  encroach;  trespass;  infringe;  as,  to  trench  upon 

the  prerogative  of  the  divine  nature.  /.  Tai/lor. 

4.  To  point,  aim,  or  tend.  Obs.  Bacoii. 

Syn.  —  See  trespass. 

to  trench  at,  to  make  trenches  against;  to  approach  by 
trenches,  as  a  town  in  besieging  it.  Obs. 
trench,  n.  [ME.  trenche  ;  cf .  F.  tranchee ,  OF.  also  trenche. 
See  trench,  v.  /.]  1.  A  long  cut  or  slash  of  any  kind.  Obs. 

2.  Esp.,  a  long,  narrow  cut  in  the  earth;  a  ditch. 

3.  Mil.  A  more  or  less  extended  narrow  ditch  or  excava¬ 
tion,  the  earth  from  which  is  thrown  up  in  its  front  as  a 
parapet,  used  to  protect  soldiers  under  fire.  It  may  be 
shallow  and  hastily  dug  on  a  battlefield  or  around  a  biv¬ 
ouac,  or  deep  and  elaborately  constructed,  as  when  form¬ 
ing  part  of  tiie  approaches  in  siege  operations. 

A  trench  is  an  excavation  in  rear  of  the  covering  mass  ;  a  ditch 
is  one  in  front  of  it.  Fid  Jam- Hart 

4.  An  alley,  as  one  cut  through  woods  or  shrubbery.  Obs. 
trench'an-cy  (trgn'chan-sT),  n.  Quality  of  being  trenchant, 
trench'ant  (-chant),  a.  [ME.  trencha(u)nt ,  OF.  trenchant , 

F.  tranchant ,  p.  pr.  See  trench,  v.  /.]  1.  Fitted  to  trench 
or  cut ;  cutting  ;  sharp  ;  as,  a  trehchant  blade.  Chaucer. 

2.  Hence,  keen  ;  biting  ;  severe  ;  as,  trenchant  wit. 

Syn.  —  See  sharp. 

trench'er  (trSn'cher),  n.  [Cf.  OF.  trencheor. ]  One  who 
trenches;  specif.:  a  One  who  cuts  or  digs  ditches,  b  One 
who  carves  at  table ;  esp.,  a  servant  employed  to  carve  at 
a  side  table  for  the  company.  Obs. 
trench'er,  n.  [F.  tranchoir ,  OF.  also  trencheor ,  for  trenche- 
oir.  See  trench,  v.  /.]  1.  A  board  or  wooden  plate  or 

platter  on  which  to  carve  or  serve  food.  Obs.  or  Hist. 

2.  A  cut  or  slice,  esp.  a  slice  of  bread  used  as  a  plate.  Obs. 

3.  Food  ;  viands  ;  hence,  the  pleasures  of  the  table, 
trench'more  (trgneh'mor;  140,  201),  n.  A  kind  of  rude, 

boisterous  English  country-dance.  Also,  music  in  triple 
time  appropriate  to  it.  Obs.  or  Hist. 
trench  plow  or  plough  A  kind  of  plow  for  opening  land 
to  a  greater  depth  than  that  of  common  furrows, 
trench'— plow'  I  V.  t.  To  plow  with  deep  furrows,  usu- 
trench'— plough'  I  ally  covering  previously  made  shallow 
furrows,  in  order  to  loosen  the  land  to  a  greater  depth, 
trend  (trgnd),  v.  i.  ;  trend'ed  ;  trend'ing.  [ME.  trenden 
to  roll  or  turn  about,  AS.  trend  an  ;  akin  to  OFries.  trind , 
trund ,  round,  Dan.  &  Sw.  trind ,  AS.  trendel  a  circle,  ring, 
and  E.  trendle,  trundle. ]  1.  To  revolve  ;  turn.  Obs. 

2.  To  have  or  take  a  particular  direction  or  course  ;  specif.  : 
a  To  move  or  pass  along  the  border;  to  skirt.  Obs.  b  To 
incline  in  direction  ;  to  run ;  tend  ;  as,  the  shore  trends 
to  the  south  ;  our  talk  trended  away  from  this  topic, 
trend,  v.  t.  1.  To  direct  in  a  certain  way  ;  to  bend.  Rare. 
2.  To  skirt  the  margin  of  ;  to  pass  along.  Obs. 
trend,  n.  1.  Inclination  in  a  particular  direction  or  course  ; 
tendency;  inclination  :  as,  the  trend  of  a  coast  ;  the  trend 
of  opinion.  Specif.  :  Geol.  tC*  Mining.  See  fault,  n.,  8. 

2.  Naut.  a  The  lower  end  of  the  shank  of  an  anchor 
where  it  often  begins  to  thicken,  b  The  angle  made  by 
the  line  of  a  vessel’s  keel  and  the  direction  of  the  anchor 
cable  when  she  is  swinging  at  anchor. 

Trent  affair  (trSnt).  U.  S.  Hist.  All  affair  which  for 
a  time  threatened  war  with  Great  Britain,  due  to  the 
seizure,  November  8. 1861,  of  the  Confederate  commission¬ 
ers  Mason  aiid  Slidell  on  board  the  British  mail  steamer 
Trent  by  Captain  Wilkes  of  the  U.  S.  steamer  San  Jacinto. 
The  captives  were  restored  to  the  protection  of  the  British 
flag. 

tren'tal  (trSn'tal),  n.  [OF.  trentel  or  LL.  trenlale ,  fr.  L. 
triginta  thirty  ;  akin  to /re.?  three.  See  three  ;  cf.  trigin- 
tal.]  R.  C.  Ch.  A  series  of  thirty  masses  for  the  dead, 
celebrated  one  daily  for  thirty  days,  or  formerly,  some¬ 
times,  all  in  one  day.  Spenser. 

II  trente'  et  quar'ante'CtraN'-taka'riiNt').  [F.,  lit.,  thirty 


and  forty.]  A  gambling  game  of  cards,  in  which  six  full 
packs  are  used  and  any  number  of  persons  play  against  the 
bank,  placing  bets  on  one  of  two  colors,  red  and  black, 
indicated  by  large  diamonds  on  the  table.  Cards  are 
dealt,  first  to  black  and  then  to  red,  until  the  pip  value 
(court  cards  counting  10)  reaches  or  passes  31.  The  num¬ 
ber  dealt  must  never  exceed  40,  and  the  color  wins  which 
has  nearest  31.  One  may  bet  also  as  to  whether  the  win¬ 
ning  color  is  that  of  the  first  card  dealt  or  not.  See  refait. 

Tren'ton  (trgu'tuu),  n.  [From  Trenton  Falls,  New  York.] 
Geol.  A  subdivision  of  the  American  Ordovician  (Lower 
Silurian);  —  sometimes  used  as  the  equivalent  of  the 
whole  Middle  Ordovician,  and  sometimes  restricted  to  a 
portion  of  this  series.  See  geology,  Chart.  The  Trenton 
limeetone  of  Ohio  and  eastern  Indiana  is  oil-bearing. 

tre  pan'  (tre-pSn'),  n.  [F.  trepan ,  LL.  trepanum ,  fr.  Gr. 
rpvnavov  a  borer,  trepan,  rpvnav  to  bore,  rpirna  hole.  Cf. 
trephine.]  1.  Mil.  A  siege  engine  for  boring  walls.  Obs. 

2.  Surg.  A  crown  saw  or  cylindrical  saw  for  perforating 
the  skull,  turned  like  a  bit  or  gimlet.  See  trephine. 

3.  a  Mach.  A  trepanning  tool,  b  Civil  Engin.  Mining. 
A  heavy  tool,  having  vertical  chisels  fixed  to  a  horizontal 
bar,  used  in  boring  shafts  at  a  single  operation. 

tre-pan',  >\  t. ;  tre-panned'  (-p5nd') ;  tre-pan'ning.  [Cf. 
F.  trepaner.  See  trepan  a  saw.]  1.  Surg.  To  perforate 
(the  skull)  with  a  trepan,  so  as  to  remove  a  portion  of  the 
bone,  and  thus  relieve  the  brain  from  pressure  or  irrita¬ 
tion  ;  to  operate  with  the  trepan. 

2.  Mech.  To  cut  out,  as  a  hole, 
from  a  solid  plate,  by  a  kind  of 
annular  drill  (see  annular,  a.,  1) 
or  large  pin  drill  (trepanning  tool). 

trep'a  na'tion  (tre^a-iia'shihi),  n 


Trepan,  v.,  2.  Trepan¬ 
ning  Tool. 


[Cf.  F.  trepanation.'] 
Act,  process,  or  operation  of  trepanning, 
tre-pang'  (tre-pSng'),  n.  [Malay  tripang .]  Any  of  sev¬ 
eral  large  holothurians,  mostly  species  of  Stichopus  and 
Holothuria ,  esp.  H.  edulis.  They  are  taken  in  vast  quanti¬ 
ties  in  the  East  Indies,  and  to  some  extent  along  other 
warm  coasts,  dried  and  smoked,  and  then  shipped  to 
China,  being  esteemed  by  the  Chinese  for  making  soup. 


Trepang  ( Holothuria  tubidosa). 

tre  phine'  (tre-fln' ;  -fen' ;  277),  n.  [An  alteration  of  1st 
trepan:  cf.  F.  trephine .]  Surg.  An  instrument  for  tre¬ 
panning,  being 
an  improv e- 
ment  on  the 
trepan.  It  is 
a  cylindrical 
saw,  with  a 
handle  like  that  of  a  gimlet,  and  a  little  sharp  perforator 
(the  center  pin)  for  keeping  it  in  place, 
tre  phine',  v.  t. ;  tre-phined'  (-find' ;  -fend')  ;  tre-phin'- 
ing  (-fin'Tng;  -fen'Tng).  To  perforate  with,  or  operate 
upon  with,  a  trephine  ;  to  trepan. 

trep  i-da'tion  ( trep' l-da'shftn),  n.  [F.  trepidation ,  L.  trepi¬ 
dation  fr.  trepidare  to  hurry  with  alarm,  to  tremble,  fr. 
trepidus  agitated,  disturbed,  alarmed  :  cf.  Skr.  t\pa  rest¬ 
less.]  1.  A  vibratory  oscillation  ;  a  trembling  ;  esp.,  an 
involuntary  trembling,  as  of  a  person’s  hands  or  limbs, 
sometimes  due  to  paralysis,  but  often  to  fear,  nervousness, 
excitement,  etc.  ;  quaking;  quivering. 

2.  Hence,  a  state  of  terror,  alarm,  or  trembling  agitation  ; 
fear  ;  perturbation;  fright ;  as,  to  be  in  great  trepidation. 

3.  Astron.  In  the  Ptolemaic  system,  a  libration  of  the  celes¬ 
tial  sphere  assumed  in  order  to  account  for  certain  small 
apparent  changes  in  position  of  the  ecliptic  and  of  the  stars. 
Syn.  —  Perturbation,  disturbance,  confusion;  tremor, 
dismay,  consternation.  —  Trepidation,  agitation.  Agi¬ 
tation  is  the  general  word  ;  trepidation  adds  the  sugges¬ 
tion  of  fear  or  alarm;  as,  “  I  was  .  .  .  agitated  by  antici¬ 
pation  of  uncertain  danger  and  troubles.  .  .  .  To  this  agi¬ 
tation  the  deep  peace  of  the  morning  presented  an  affect¬ 
ing  contrast”  {De  Quincey );  “sudden  alarms,  hurryings 
to  and  fro,  trepidations  of  .  .  .  fugitives  ”  (/V/.).  See  fear. 

II  tre-sil'lo  (tra-sel'yo),  n.  [Sp.]  A  Spanish  three-handed 
card  game  allowing  three  alternatives  in  making  the  trump, 
tres'pass  (trSs'pas),  v.  i.  ;  tres'passed  (-past)  ;  tres'pass- 
ing.  [OF.  trespasser  to  go  across  or  over,  transgress,  die, 
F.  trSpasser  to  die  ;  tres-  (L.  trans  across,  over)  -}-  passer 
to  pass.  See  trans-  ;  pass,  v.  ?.]  1.  To  pass  beyond  a 

limit  or  boundary  ;  hence,  to  depart  ;  to  go.  Obs. 

Soon  after  this,  noble  Robert  de  Bruce  .  .  .  trespassed  out  of 
this  uncertain  world.  Ld.  Berners. 

2.  Law.  To  commit  a  trespass  ;  esp.,  to  enter  unlawfully 
upon  the  land  of  another. 

3.  To  encroach  on  another’s  presence,  privileges,  rights, 
or  the  like  ;  to  intrude  ;  as,  to  trespass  on  one’s  time. 

4.  To  commit  any  offense,  or  to  do  any  act  that  injures  or 
annoys  another  ;  to  violate  any  rule  of  rectitude,  to  the  in¬ 


jury  of  another;  hence,  in  a  moral  sense,  to  trfnsgrees 
voluntarily  any  divine  law  or  command  or  any  rule  of 
duty  ;  to  offend  ;  sin  ;  —  often  followed  by  against. 

We  have  trespassed  against  our  God.  Ezra  x.  2. 
Syn.  —  Trespass,  encroach, trench,  infringe,  invade  are 
here  distinguished  in  their  nontechnical  uses.  Trespass, 
as  here  compared,  implies  unwarranted  or  offensive  intru¬ 
sion  ;  as,  to  trespass  on  another’s  land.  To  encroach  is  to 
make  gradual  or  stealthy  inroads  j  to  trench  (less  com¬ 
monly  intrench)  is  to  trespass  as  if  by  cutting  into  an- 
otliers  territory ;  infringe  suggests  more  strongly  a 
breach  or  violation  of  rights  ;  invade  implies  a  hostile  in¬ 
fringement  ;  as  “  an  ancient  manor,  deserted  as  the  sea,  en¬ 
croached  ”  (  W.  Pater)  :  “  Impertinence  .  .  .  ever  encroaches 
when  it  is  tolerated”  {Alad.  JJ'Arblay) ;  “He  almost 
trenched  upon  the  outside  verge  of  that  schooling”  {Trol¬ 
lope)  ;  “  the  physicians  whose  exclusive  distinction  seemed 
infringed  on”  {O.  Eliot) ;  “He  was  infringing  upon  the 
liberties  of  a  man  who  had  never  done  him  any  injury  ” 
{Miss  Edgeworth) ;  to  invade  the  liberty  of  private  judg¬ 
ment.  See  intrude,  interpose,  invasion,  infraction. 
tres'pass  (trSs'pas),  n.  [OF.  trespas  a  going  across,  pas¬ 
sage,  transgression,  F.  trepas  death.  See  trespass,  v.] 

1.  Any  injury,  offense,  or  transgression,  done  to  another. 
If  ye  forgive  not  men  their  tresjiasses ,  neither  will  your  Father 

forgive  your  tresjtasses.  Matt.  vi.  14. 

2.  Any  voluntary  transgression  of  the  moral  law  ;  any  vio¬ 
lation  of  a  known  rule  of  duty  ;  sin. 

The  fatal  trespas a  done  by  Eve.  Milton. 

You  .  .  .  who  were  deud  in  trespasses  and  nine.  Eph.  ii.  1. 

3.  Law.  An  unlawful  act  committed  with  force  and  vio¬ 
lence  (vi  et  armis)  on  the  person,  property,  or  relative 
rights  of  another;  a  tort  involving  some  violence  (how¬ 
ever  slight,  though  no  more  than  the  breaking  of  a  blade  of 
grass) ;  also,  the  action  for  injuries  done  by  such  an  act. 
The  action  of  trespass  seems  originally  to  have  been  quasi 
criminal  in  its  nature,  and  to  have  been  used  only  in  cases 
of  actual  breach  vi  et  armis  of  the  king's  peace  (2  Poll.  & 
Mail.  511  seq.)  to  the  plaintiff’s  damage  ;  but  it  later  came 
to  be  used,  as  now,  in  general  of  all  wrongs  to  person  or 
property  directly  accomplished  by  a  degree  of  force,  how¬ 
ever  slight.  Sometimes,  as  distinguished  from  trespass  on 
the  case  (which  is  where  the  injury  is  not  the  immediate  re¬ 
sult  of  violence),  called  trespass  vi  et  armis.  The  action  of 
trespass  quare  clausum  fregit  (so  called  from  words  in  the  old 
Latin  writ)  is  for  the  breach  of  the  close  (see  6th  close,  3). 

4.  Law.  Sometimes  short  for  iresjiass  on  the  case. 

Syn.  —  Offense,  breach,  infringement,  transgression, 
trespass  on  the  case,  Law,  a  form  of  action  introduced  by 
Statute  of  Westminster  II.  (1286)  to  redress  various  wrongs 
or  injuries  to  person  or  property  which  were  not  the  im¬ 
mediate  result  of  alleged  violence,  and  for  which  no  ade¬ 
quate  remedy  was  provided  by  the  common-law  action  of 
trespass  ;  —  called  also  more  fully  action  of  trespass  on  the 
case ,  and  henceyic//cm  on  the  case  or  simply  case. 

tres'pass  er  (-er),  n.  [ME.  trespassour ,  OF.  trespasseor 
transgressor.]  One  who  commits  a  trespass;  as:  a  Law. 
One  who  commits  a  trespass  against  another  or  his  prop¬ 
erty.  b  A  transgressor  of  the  moral  law  ;  sinner, 
tress  (tr6s),  n.  [ME.  tresse ,  OF.  trece ,  F.  tresse ,  prob.  fr. 
tresser  to  braid,  OF.  irecier ;  cf.  LL.  tricia  ;  orig.  uncert.] 

1.  A  braid,  plait,  lock,  or  curl  of  hair  ;  a  ringlet. 

Fair  tresses  man’s  imperial  race  insnare.  Pope. 

2.  Hence,  by  extension,  a  plait,  braid,  or  lock  of  any  mate¬ 
rial  likened  to  hair  ;  as,  tresses  of  straw  ;  a  tress  of  flowers. 

tressed  (trest),  a.  1.  Having  tresses. 

2.  Formed  into  ringlets  or  braids  ;  braided  ;  curled, 
tres'sure  (trSsh'ur),  n.  [F.  trScheur ,  trescheur  (or  fr.  OF. 

treceor ),  fr.  a  dial,  form  of  OF.  /rcceorar^; — ^ 
fillet  or  band  for  the  hair,  or  headdress,  lofr--:  ''"%==?!# 
fr.  Irecier  to  braid.  See  tress.]  a  Her.  A 
charge  like  a  double  orle,  usually  enriched 
with  fleurs-de-lis.  Cf.  essonier.  b  Nu- 
mis.  An  ornamental  border  inclosing  the 
main  device.  —  tres'sured  (-urd),  a. 
tress'y  (tres'Y),  a.  Abounding  in,  or  re¬ 
sembling,  tresses. 

tres'-tine'  (trgs'tin'),  n.  [Cf.  L.  tris,tres , 

,  V-  -i  rr*.  neury  (a  double 

three,  and  E.  tyne,  tine,  a  prong.]  The  'Pressure,  with 
third  tine  above  the  base  of  a  stag’s  antler  ;  divided  FI  eur- 
the  royal  antler.  de-lis). 

tres'tle  (trSs'’l),  n.  [ME.  irestel ,  OF.  trestel ,  F.  treteau  ; 
fr.  LL.  (assumed)  transtellum,  for  L.  transtillum  a  little 
crossbeam,  dim.  of  transtrum  a  crossbeam.  Cf.  transom.] 

1.  A  kind  of  stool  or  horse,  usually  a  horizontal  piece  or 
beam  with  three  or  four  braced  legs,  which  is  used  in 
pairs  to  support  a  horizontal  board,  plank,  etc.,  as  for  a 
table,  bench,  or  scaffolding,  or  singly  for  any  of  many  other 
purposes. 

2  A  braced  frame  forming  the  whole  support  for  a  table 
top,  drawing  board,  or  the  like. 

3.  Engin.  A  braced  framework  of  timbers,  piles,  or  steel¬ 
work,  usually  of  considerable  height,  for  carrying  a  road, 
railroad,  etc.,  over  a  depression. 

tres'tle-tree'  (-tre'),?L  Naut.  A  strong  bar,  fixed  hori¬ 
zontally  and  fore  and  aft  on  the  masthead,  there  usually 
being  two,  one  on  each  side,  to  support  the  crosstrees  and 
the  frame  of  the  top  ;  — chiefly  in  pi. 


trem'u-lant  (trSm'fl-ldnt).  u. 
[LL.  tremulant ,  p.  pr.  :  cf.  It. 
tremolante.  See  tkkmble,  i\] 
=  tremolo  b. 

trem  u-la'tion  (-la'shun),  v. 
[L.  tremulus  tremulous.]  Act 
or  state  of  trembling  ;  tremu- 
lousneas.  Rare.  [tree.] 

tren.  +  treen,  a. ;  obs.  pi.  of  | 
tren,  n.  A  fish  spear.  Obs. 
tre'naiF.  Var.  of  treenail. 
trench'and,  a.  Trenchant.  Obs. 
trench 'ant-ly,  adv.  of  trench¬ 
ant.  See  -ly. 

trench  cart.  Mil.  A  low- 
wheeled,  narrow  handcart  on 
wh(ph  ammunition  can  be  car- 
riecl  through  trenches, 
trench  cavalier.  MU.  An  eleva¬ 
tion  constructed  (by  a  besieger) 
of  gabions,  fascines,  earth,  etc., 
•often  in  steps,  on  the  glacis,  in 
order  to  command  and  enfilade 
the  covered  way.  Xow  Rare. 
trench'e-a'tor,  n.  A  carver.  Obs. 
trench'er-bread/.  n.  A  kind  of 
coarse  bread,  formerly  sliced 
for  use  as  plates.  Obs. 
trencher  cap.  =  mortar 
board  b.  Chiefly  Oxford  and 
Cambridge  Unit's.,  Eng. 
trench'er-chap  lain,  n.  A  do¬ 
mestic  chaplain.  Obs. 


trench'er-fly'.  n.  A  person  who 

haunts  the  tables  of  others  ;  a 
parasite. 

trencher  friend.  One  who  fre¬ 
quents  the  tables  of  others;  a 
Sponger.  Obs.  or  It.  [06*.  I 
trench 'er-tng.  v.  Banqueting.) 
trencher  knight.  A  serving 
man  bearing  a  trencher, 
trench'er-loaf ,  n.  A  loaf  of 
trencherbread.  Obs. 
trench'er-man  (man),  n.  ;  pi. 
-men  (-m£n).  1.  A  feeder;  a 

great  eater  ;  a  gormandizer. 

2.  A  cook.  Obs. 

3.  A  table  companion;  a 
trencher  mate. 

trencher  mate.  A  table  com¬ 
panion  ;  n  sponger.  Obs. 
trench'ing  plane.  =  grooving 
plane.  Brit. 

trench'more.  r.  i.  To  dance 
the  trenchmore.  Obs. 
trencht.  Trenched.  Ref.  Sp. 
trend  (tr5nd),  r.  U  [Cf.  trend, 
v.  ».]  To  wind,  as  wool.  Obs. 
trendell.  +  trindle. 
trend'er,  n.  One  whose  busi¬ 
ness  is  to  free  wool  from  filth. 
Dial.  Eng. 

tren 'die  ( trPn'd’l ),  w.  [AS.  tren¬ 
del  a  circle,  ring, disk.  See  trun- 


dle,  trend,  v .  i.]  1-  A  wheel,  I  ot  trapan,  etc. 


hoop,  spindle,  or  the  like;  a  trun¬ 

dle.  Nov'  Rare. 

2.  A  large  circular  shallow  tub 
variously  used.  Dial.  Eng. 
tren 'die.  r.  i.  ir  t.  To  roll.  Obs. 
tren'dled,  a.  Rounded.  Obs. 
trene.  f  trine,  to  go:  treen,  a. 
trene,  n.  [Cf.  OF.  truine  a  drag¬ 
ging,  train.  F.  traine,  OF.  train 
train,  conduct,  retinue.  Cf. 
train,  m.)  Strain;  lineage; 
race.  Ohs. 

trenefald.  +  threefold, 

Til  RINFALD. 

trenite.  f  trinity. 
trenk'et.  +  trinket. 
trenne.  Ohs.  pi.  of  tree. 
tren'nel  (tr£n'#'l),  n.  Corrupt 
form  Of  TR  EENAIL. 
trensperse.  transpierce, 
penetrate. 

trent,  r.  i.  To  trend.  Obs. 

treo.  4*  tree. 

treode.  +  tread. 

treosie.  v.  t.  [AS.  fr^otrsian  to 

pledge.]  To  prove  or  believe  to 

he  true  or  trustworthy.  Obs. 

treOW.  +  TREE,  TRUE. 

treowes  +  truck. 
treoweschipe.  +  truesiiip. 
treowthe.  +  truth. 
tre  pan',  tre-pan'ner.etc.  Vars. 


tre-pand'.  Trepanned.  Ref.  Sp. 

trep'an-ize,  v.  t.  Trepan.  Obs. 
tre-pan'ner  (trf-pdn'Pr),  n. 
Surg.  One  who  performs  the 
operation  of  trepanning, 
tre-pan 'ning-ly,  adv.  of  trepan¬ 
ning.  p.  pr. 

trepeget.  trepegett.  trepget. 

+  TRE  BUCKET. 

trep'id  (trCp'Td ),  a .  [L.  trepi • 
H ns.]  Trembling  :  quaking.  R. 
trep'i-dan  cy  ( trPp'Y-dan-sY),n. 
Trepidation.  Rare. 
trep '1-date  (-dnt),  r.  i.  [L.  frepi- 
dare.\  To  feel  trepidation.  Obs. 
tre-pid'i-ty  (t  r  P-p  T  d'Y-t  Y ),  or 
trep'id-ness,  //•  Trepidation, 
trepitt.  n.  A  blow.  Obs. 
Tre'ron  (tre'rbn ),  n.  [NL.,fr. 
Gr.  Tpypiov  timid,  nn  epithet  of 
wild  pigeons  ]  Zool.  A  genus  of 
fruit  pigeons  of  southern  Asia, 
the  Fast  Indies,  and  other  warm 
parts  of  the  Old  World,  having 
the  plumage  largely  green, shad¬ 
ing  into  purple  or  maroon.  It 
is  the  type  of  a  subfamily,  Tre/- 
ro-ni'nae  (tre'rfi-nT'ne),  or  fam¬ 
ily.  Tre-ron'i-dae  (trP-rbn'Y-de). 
tree  tress. 

tres-ai'el  (trPs-I'el),  n.  [F.  tris- 
airvl,  fr.  L.  trt-  (akin  to  tres 


three),  alter  bisa'ieul.  Ct.  bes- 

A1EL,  AIEL.]  See  A  I  EL.  2. 

tresaunce.  n.  [LL.  tresantiae , 
trisgntia.)  A  corridor.  Obs. 
trese.yle.  «f*  TRES UEL. 

||  tres  bien'  (trC*'  byfiN').  [F.] 
Very  good. 

tresche,  n.  [OF.]  A  kind  of 
revel.  Obs. 

litres'  di  stin  gu^'  (de'stSN'- 
ga').  [F.]  Very  distinguished, 
tresens.  n.  A  canopy.  Obs. 
treserour,  tresery  f  treas 
URER,  TREASURY. 
tre8mountayne,m  [OF.  tresmon- 
taine.]  =  1RAMOUNTAIN.  Obs 
treson.  +  treason. 
treson.  ?*.  i.  Venery.  To  double 
before  the  hounds  ;  —  said  of  a 
roebuck.  Obs. 

tresor,  tresory,  tresoriere 

+  TREASURE, TREASURY,  TREAS¬ 
URER. 

tresoun.  +  treason. 
tresour,  tresourer.  +  t  r  e  a  s- 

I’RE,  TREASURER 


tres'sel.  ^  trestle. 

tres 'set,  r.  =  tressour.  Obs. 

Scot. 

tress 'ful.  a.  See  -ful. 
tres'Ble.  Var.  of  trestle. 
tres'son,  n.  [OF.  tresson,  tre- 
yon,  fillet,  headdress.  Cf. tress.] 
A  network  for  the  hair  worn  by 
ladies  in  medieval  times  a  n  d 
often  richly  ornamented.  Obs. 
tressour.  tressure.  n.  [OF.  1r es¬ 
se  or,  treceor.  Cf.  tressure  (in 
heraldry).]  Ohs.  a  Headdress, 
b  Hair  ;  /> 7.  tresses, 
tressunfnl.  +  treason  ful. 
trest.  +  TRUST,  TRA  1ST. 
trest,  a.  [Cf.  traist,  a.  tf  n.] 
Trusty  ;  faithful.  Obs. 
treat  (trPs t),  w.  [Peril,  a  bark 
formation  fr.  ME.  trestel.  See 
trestle.]  A  trestle;  a  strong 
stool  or  bench.  Obs.  or  Scot,  fr 
Dial.  Eng. 

T  rest.  See  T,  a. 

tres'tel.  +  trestle. 

tres'tl,  tres'sel.  Trestle.  Ref. 


tres'pas  sant  (trPs'pd-s<Ynt),  n.  j  S/ 

[OF.  trespassant,  p.  pr.  See  trestle  board.  A  drawing  board 
trespass.  »•.]  A  trespasser.  Obs.  j  used  by  draftsmen  and  others  ; 
trespass  offering.  =  guilt  of-  1  —  so  called  because  commonly 
kerino.  See  under  offering, 3.  i  supported  by  trestles, 
tres'past.  Trespassed.  Ref.  Sp.  I  trestle  table*.  =  trestle  board. 
tress,  tresse.  +  trace.  I  tres^ 'tie-wise  ,  adv.  See -wise. 


food  foot  •  out,  oil ;  chair  ;  go  ;  sing,  iijk  ;  then,  thin;  natjire,  verdure  (250) ;  K  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144) ;  boN  ;  yet;  zh  =  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Goide. 
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TRESTLE  WORK 
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TRIANGLEWISE 


tres'tle-work'  (tr8srl-wflrk/),  n.  The  system  of  connected, 
usually  high,  trestles,  supporting  a  viaduct,  pier,  scaffold, 
or  the  like  ;  hence,  the  whole  of  such  a  construction. 


Trevelyan’s  Rocker. 


Trestlework  Viaduct  or  Bridge, 
tret  (trSt),  n.  [F.  iraite  a  drawing,  trading,  journey,  tax 
on  wares  in  transit,  tax  on  coinage,  fr.  OF.  traire  to  draw, 
L.  trnhere.  See  trait.]  Com.  An  allowance  to  purchasers 
of  certain  articles  for  waste  or  refuse,  of  four  pounds  added 
to  every  104  pounds  of  Buttle  weight,  or  weight  after  the 
tare  is  deducted. 

tre  val'ly  (tre-vXl'T),  n.  [Corrupt,  of  cavally.  See 
ca valla.]  An  Australian  carangoid  food  fish  ( Caranx 
georgianus).  Extended  also  to  other  fishes,  as  *$ 'iganus 
ne  bill  osus,  a  small  spiny-finned  fish  occurring  on  the  coast 
of  New  South  Wales,  and  called  blank  trevnlly. 
Tre-vel'yan’s  rock'er  (tre-vel'yanz ;  -vil'yanz).  Physics. 
A  triangular  bar  of  brass  at¬ 
tached  to  a  rod  ending  in  a  ball, 
and  having  one  of  its  edges  made 
double  by  a  V-shaped  groove,  so 
that  when  heated  and  put  with  ( 
this  edge  resting  on  the  edge  of 
a  lead  block,  it  rocks  rapidly, 
making  a  musical  note.  The  effect  is  due  to  the  succes¬ 
sive  expansions  of  the  lead  in  contact  with  the  hot  brass, 
trey  (tra),  n.  [ME.  treye,  OF.  treie,  fr.  L.  tria,  neut.  pi. 
of  tres  three.  See  three.]  Three,  at  cards,  dice,  or  dom¬ 
inoes  ;  a  card,  die,  or  domino  of  three  spots  or  pips, 
tri-  (tri-).  [Gr.  Tpi-  or  L.  tri-  ;  akin  to  L.  tres  three,  and 
E.  three :  cf.  F.  tri-.  See  three.]  1.  A  prefix  meaning 
three ,  thrice ,  threefold  ;  as  in  frtcolored,  fr/dentate. 

2  Chern.  Specif.,  a  prefix  (also  used  adjectively)  denoting 
the  presence  of  three  atoms  or  equivalents  of  that  signified 
by  the  term  to  which  it  is  prefixed. 

The  reference  “  See  tri-  ”  is  sometimes  given  as  the 
only  definition  of  a  word  beginning  in  tri-,  if  its  meaning 
can  readily  be  gathered  from  the  definitions  of  the  prefix 
and  the  root  word, 
tri'a-ble  (tri'a-bT),  rt.  [From  try.]  1.  Fit  or  possible  to 
be  tried  ;  liable  to  be  subjected  to  trial  or  test.  Boyle. 
2.  Law.  Liable  or  subject  to  undergo  a  judicial  examina¬ 
tion  or  trial ;  as,  a  case  triable  without  a  jury, 
tri  ac'id  (trI-5s'Td),  a.  Chem.  Capable  of  combining  with 
three  molecules  of  a  monobasic  acid  to  form  a  salt  or  ester  ; 
—  said  of  bases  and  alcohols. 

tri  ac'ti  naKtri-Sk'tT-nrtl ;  tri'5k-ti'-),  a.  [tri-  -{7  Gr.  a<rt9, 
a*Tti'<K,  ray.]  Zo'ol.  Having  three  rays,  as  certain  spicules, 
tri'ad  (tri'Sd),  n.  [L.  trias,  -adis,  Gr.  rpids,  -aSot,  fr.  rpeu, 
Tj:a,  three:  cf.  F.  triade.  See  three;  cf.  trias,  trio.] 

1.  A  union  or  group  of  three,  esp.  of  three  closely  related 
persons  or  things ;  a  trinity  ;  as,  a  triad  of  deities. 

2.  Music.  A  chord  of  three  tones,  esp.  the  common  chord, 

consisting  of  a  given  tone,  or  root,  with  its  third  and  fifth, 
with  or  without  the  octave.  A  triad  is  named  from  its 
root ;  as,  the  triad  o  f  D  ;  the  dominant  triad ,  etc.  A  major 
triad  (fig.  1  in  the  It  lust.)  has  a  major  third  and  perfect 
fifth;  a  minor  triad  (fig.  2)  has  a  minor  third  and  perfect 
fifth  ;  a  diminished  triad  (fig.  3)  has  a  minor  third  and  a  di¬ 
minished  fifth  ;  an  augmented  triad  (fig.  4)  has  a  major  third 
and  augmented  fifth.  A  triad  lacking  any  of  its  three 
tones  is  an  imperfect  triad,  a  perfect  triad  being  complete 
and  in  its  fundamental  position,  that  is,  with  the  root 
in  the  bass  (fig.  5).  A  triad  having  another  tone  than 
the  root  in  the  bass  is  an  inverted  triad,  the  third  in  the 
bass  giving  the  first  inversion  (fig.  6),  the  fifth  in  the  bass 
giving  the  second  inversion  (fig.  7).  Inverted  chords  are 
named  from  the  intervals  between  the  bass  and  the  other 
tones.  See  thor-  ^  234  567 


odoh  bass.  In  text¬ 
books  of  harmony 
triads  are  generally 
designated  by  Ro¬ 
man  numerals  cor- 
n8 


I 


l  o*  t>a 


Cl  I,  I, 


I 


35- 


Cl  11 


[JVV1 


a  1 


Triads,  2. 


D°  III  ^  V  VI  vn0 


responding  to  the  scale  tones  composing  their  roots,  large 
numerals  being  used  for  major  triads,  small  ones  for  minor 
triads,  with  an  added  accent  or  small  cipher  for  an  aug¬ 
mented  or  a  diminished  triad  respectively.  The  major  ( 
minor  scale  on  w  hich  a  series  of  triads  is  founded  is  sonu 


times  also  indicated  by  a  capital  or  small  letter.  Thus 
fig.  8  show's  the  triads  on  the  scale  of  C  major ;  fig.  9,  those 
on  the  scale  of  a  minor.  Inversions  are  noted  by  small 
vertical  lines  (one  for  the  first,  tw  o  for  the  second^ at  the 
lower  right  corner  of  the  numeral.  See  figs.  8  and  7. 

3.  Chern.  A  triad  atom,  radical,  or  element. 

4.  Math.  A  set  of  three  vectors  thought  together,  but  not 
as  definitely  combined  mathematically. 

tri'ade  of  Do'be-rePner  (dfi'be-rPner).  [After  J.  W.  Doberci- 
ner,  German  chemist.]  Chem.  See  periodic  law.  —  triads  of 
the  Welsh  bards,  poetical  histories,  in  which  the  facts  re¬ 
corded  are  grouped  by  threes, 
tri'ad  (tri'Sd),  a.  Chem.  Tri  valent, 
tri'a-del'phous  (trFa-dgl'fws),  a.  [tri-  -f  Gr.  afieA <£d? 
brother.]  Bot.  Having  stamens  joined  by  filaments  into 
three  bundles,  or  fascicles. 

Tri  a-de'num  (-de'nwm),  n.  [NL.;  Gr.  rpc-  (see  tri-)  + 
aSrju  gland.]  Bot.  A  genus  of  hypericaceous  herbs  of  two 
species,  native  to  the  eastern  United  States,  disting,  from 
Hypericum  chiefly  by  the  pink  or  purple  flowers  and  the 
three  large  glands  alternating  with  three  sets  of  stamens, 
tri-ad'ic  (tri-Sd'Tk),  a.  1.  Having  the  characteristics  of, 
or  constituting,  a  triad  ;  consisting  of  a  triad  or  triads. 

2.  Chem.  Triad;  trivalent. 

3.  East.  Ch.  In  honor  of  the  Trias,  or  Trinity,  as  a  hymn, 
tri  a-kis  i  co  sa-he'dron  (tri/d-kis-i/k6-sd-heMr5n),  n. 

[Gr.  Tpia/ci?  thrice  -f-  ■icosahedron.']  Geom.  A  polyhedron 
formed  by  60  congruent  triangles  that  form  pyramids  on 
the  faces  of  a  regular  icosahedron  as  bases.  It  is  reciprocal 
to  the  Archimedean  truncated  dodecahedron.  —  tri  a  kis 
i'co-sa-he'dral  (-drSl),  a. 

tri'a-kis-OC  ta-he'dron  ' -bk'td-he'drtfn),  v.  [Gr.  rpidia? 
thrice  -f-  octahedron.)  1.  Cryst.  A  trigonal  trisoctahedron. 

2.  Geom.  A  polyhedron  of  24  congruent  triangular  faces 
forming  pyramids  on  the  faces  of  a  regular  octahedron  as 
bases.  It  is  reciprocal  to  the  Archimedean  truncated  cube. 
—  tri  a-kis  oc'ta  he'dral  (-dral),  a. 

tria-kis-tet'ra-he'dron  (-tgt'rd-he'drSn),  n.  [Gr.  rpidKt? 
thrice  4*  tetrahedron.}  a  Cryst.  A  trigonal  tristetrahe- 
dron.  b  Geom.  A  polyhedron  formed  by  12  congruent  tri¬ 
angles  that  form  pyramids  on  the  faces  of  a  regular  tetrahe¬ 
dron  as  bases.  It  is  reciprocal  to  the  Archimedean  truncated 
tetrahedron.  —  tri  a  kis  tet  ra  he'dral  (-dral),  a. 
tri'al  (tri'al),  11.  [From  try.]  1.  Act  of  trying  or  testing 
in  any  manner ;  any  effort,  process,  or  operation  intended 
to  establish  or  discover  a  fact  or  truth  ;  test ;  proof. 

All  thy  vexations 

Were  hut  trials  of  thy  love.  Shak. 

2  Specif.,  act  of  trying  or  testing  by  physical  or  mental 
effort  what  may  be  done  or  effected  ;  an  essay  ;  attempt ; 
as,  a  rowing  trial ;  a  trial  of  a  horse. 

The  protractive  trials  of  great  Jove 
To  find  persistive  constancy  in  men.  Shak. 

3.  Act  of  trying  or  testing  by  experience  ;  proof  by  actual 
participation  in  anything  through  sensation  or  feeling. 

4-  Act  of  testing  by  matching  strength,  skill,  or  the  like  ; 
a  determining  contest  or  combat.  Shak. 

B.  Examination  by  a  test ;  experiment,  as  in  chemistry. 

6  State  of  being  tried,  or  tested;  esp.,  probation  by  ex¬ 
posure  to  suffering  that  tests  strength,  patience,  faith,  or 
the  like ;  subjection  to  affliction  or  temptation. 

Others  had  trial  of  cruel  mockings  and  scourgings.  Heb.  xi.  36. 
7-  That  which  tries  or  afflicts  by  or  as  if  by  testing  one’s 
strength,  patience,  faith,  or  the  like ;  an  afflictive  circum¬ 
stance  or  condition  ;  a  misfortune  or  affliction ;  as,  the 
trials  of  poverty  ;  his  conduct  was  a  sore  trial  to  them. 

8  That  on  or  by  which  a  test  or  experiment  is  made. 

9.  Law.  The  formal  examination  of  the  matter  in  issue  in 
a  cause  before  a  competent  tribunal  for  the  purpose  of  de¬ 
termining  such  issue  ;  the  mode  of  determining  a  question 
I  of  fact  in  a  court  of  law'.  A  trial  may  be  of  an  issue  of 
law,  when  it  is  before  a  judge  alone  ;  or  of  fact,  when  it  is 
usually  before  a  judge  and  jury.  In  a  general  sense  trial 
includes  all  proceedings  from  the  time  w  hen  issue  is  joined, 
or  more  usually  when  the  parties  are  called  to  try  their 
case  in  court,  to  the  time  of  its  final  determination  ;  in 
cripiinal  law  the  term  trial  is,  however,  generally  re¬ 
stricted  to  proceedings  subsequent  to  swearing  in  the  jury. 
10  Evidence;  proof.  Ohs.  Scot. 

Syn.  —  Proof,  ordeal ;  criterion,  standard.  —  Experiment, 
trial,  test.  An  experiment  has  for  its  object  esp.  the  dis¬ 
covery  of  something  as  yet  unknown,  or  the  verification 
or  illustration  of  what  is  already  ascertained  ;  it  does  not 
necessarily  imply  that  anything  is  at  stake  ;  as,  scientific 
experiments  ;  “  He  w'as  not  excessively  fond  of  wine,  but 
he  had  several  times  taken  too  much,  simply  as  an  experi¬ 
ment  in  that  kind  of  ecstasy”  (6'.  Eliot).  Trial  and  tost 
suggest  more  definitely  that  something  is  being  put  to  the 
proof  ;  trial  is  the  w  ider  term  ;  a  test  is  a  decisive  trial 
or  criterion ;  as,  “  the  world's  challenge  to  make  trial  of 
it  ”  (  W.  Pater) ;  “  those  who  bring  all  characters  to  the 
test  of  true  wisdom  ”  ( Cowper ) ;  “  In  literary  examinations, 
it  is  a  test  of  good  scholarship  to  be  able  to  construe  aright; 

.  .  .  and  those  who  have  acquitted  themselves  best  in  the 
trial,  will  often  be  disposed  to  think  they  have  most  nota¬ 
bly  failed  ”  (J.  H.  Neu  man).  See  try,  examination. 
trial  by  battle  or  combat,  Law ,  a  trial  of  a  dispute  which  is 
determined  by  the  issue  of  a  personal  battle  or  combat 
between  the  parties;  judicial  combat.  This  was  common  in 


tres'tllng  (trtfs'lTng),  ti.  A  sup¬ 
porting  system  ot  trestles;  tres- 
tlework  [trustfully .  Obs.  I 

trest'ly,  ad v.  Trustily  ;  nlso,| 
tres'-tyne'.  Vnr. of tres-tixk. 
tresun.  4  treason. 
tre3ur,  tresurry.  4  treasure, 
treasury. 

II  tres'vi-ri  (trez'vY-rl),  n.  pi. 
[L.]  See  epui.o. 
treswald.  4  threshold. 
treswins, tt.pl.  Threepence.  Obs. 
tret,  f  threat. 
tret  (tret).  Obs.  3d  pers.  sing. 
pr?9.  of  tread,  for  treadeth. 
tret.  <1.  =  tret  is.  Obs.  Scot. 
tretable  f  treatari.e. 
tre'ta  Yu'ga  (trS'td).  [Skr. 
treta  the  number  three,  the  sec¬ 
ond  age  ol  the  world. JSeeYuc.A. 
trete,  n.  [OF.  entret ,  entrait.] 
A  plaster  ;  salve.  Obs. 
trete.  4  treat,  treaty. 
treter.  4  traitor.  [tise.I 
tretes.  tretice.  tretis.  4  trea-| 
treth'ing  (trfth'Tng),  n.  [W. 
troth  allowance,  contribution, 
tribute,  tax.]  Tax;  impost.  Obs. 
tretis,  a.  JOF.  trait  is,  traitiz.  ] 
Long  and  well-proportioned; 
nicely  made  ;  pretty.  Obs. 
tretorousli.  tretory.  tretouril. 


tretowre.  4  traitorously, 
tkaitory,  traitorly,  trai¬ 
tor. 

trett,  trette.  4  treat. 
trety.  4  treaty. 
treu  •[*  true. 

treubelacyon.  4  tribulation. 
llTreu'ga  Do'mi-ni  (trfi'ga 
a8m'Y-nI).  [LL.]  Truce  of  God. 
treukour.  4  trucker. 
treuliche.  treuly-  4  truly. 
treunt,  v.  1.  =  tranont.  Obs. 
treuthe.  4  truth. 
treuwe.  4tree.  rVar.of  tree. I 
trev  ( trfv).  Old  Cymric  Taw. | 
tre  val'la.  tre-val'll  (trt*-v&l'Y)- 
Vars.  of  trevally. 
trev 'at  (trfv'dt),  w.  =  trivet, 
a  knife.  Obs. 

I  Treve'  de  Dieu'  (trav'  dCf  dy O'). 
[F.]  Truce  of  God. 
treveiss.  r.  1.  [Cf.  Sp.  traiuf*  a 
turning  to  one  side,and  E.  trav¬ 
erse,  11.  J  To  tack.  Obs.  Srot. 
trev'et  (trSv'gt),  11.  =  trivet,  a 
knife.  [var.  of  traverse,  m.| 
trevts,  trev'iss  (trCv'ts).  Scot. I 
trew.  4  TROW,  true.  [0h*.i 
trew,  n.  [See  truce. J  A  truce. | 
trew  (troo),  v.  1.  [AS.  trdowan, 
treowian .]  To  believe  ;  trust. 
I  Cf.  trow.  Scot. 


trew.  ».  [OF.frcwJ  Tribute. Obs. 
trew'age. [01.  trrnaqe. J 
Tribute  :  homage;  fealty; 
pledge  of  subjection.  Obs. 
trewand.  trewaunt.  4  truant. 
trewandry.  w.  [OF.  truanderie.) 
Knavish  begging.  Obs. 
trewandship.  trewaundise.  4 

Tltl’A  NTSH  1 1*.  TRUAND1SK. 

trewbut.  4  tribute. 
trewce  4tiute.  [truehead.I 
trewe.  trewehede.  4  true. 
trew'el  (dial.  tru'Il),  n.  [OF. 
truele.  Cf.  trowel.]  A  trowel. 
Obs.  nr  Dial.  Eng. 
trewellche.  trewly.  4  truly. 
trewes,  trewis.  trews.  4  truce. 
trewker.  4  trucker  [Obs. I 

trew'man.x.Trueor  trusty  man.  | 
trews  (trdoz),  n.  pi.  Trousers, 
esp.  those  worn  by  Highlanders; 
hence,  Obs.,  II igli landers.  Scot. 
trews'man  (trooz'nvln).  n. ;  i>l. 
-men.  A  Highlander.  Scot. 
trewth  (dial.  trQth, trtioth).  Ohs. 
or  dial.  Eng.  var.  of  truth. 
treye.  4  tray.  [Obs. I 

treyffe.  r.  i.  l*rob.,  to  thrive.  | 
treygobet.  u.  A  game,  peril,  at 
dice.  Obs. 

treyn.  Pret.  of  trine,  to  go.  Obs. 
treyn.  4  trine,  hang. 


treyne.  4  train. 
treys  4  tre  is. 
treytourye  4  traitory. 
trezure,  trezurer.  treznry. 
Treasure  5  treasurer  :  treasury. 
Ref.  Sp.  [Highnesses. | 

T.  R.  H.  Abhr.  Their  Royal  | 
tri'a-ble-ness,  n.  See -ness. 
tri'a-ce  (trl'd-se),  n.  [Gr.  rpet? 
three  -f  point.]  Math.  The 
vertex  of  a  trihedral  angle, 
tri-ac  et-am'ide,  ri.  Also  -id. 
Orff. Chem.  A  crystalline  neutral 
substance, N(  Cl]  .CO).-;, obtained 
by  lieating  a  mixture  of  acetic 
anhydride  and  acetic  nitrile, 
tri  ac'e-tate,  >1.  Chem.  See  tri-. 
tri-ae'e-tin.  ».  See  acetin. 
tri-ac'e-ton-am'ine(tn-&s/e-ton- 
ftm'ln  ;  -d-men'),  n.  Also  -in. 
[tri-  -f  acetone  4-  amine.)  Chem. 
A  feebly  basic  crystalline  sub¬ 
stance,  CnHrON.  a  result  of  ac¬ 
tion  of  ammonia  on  acetone, 
tri  a-che'ni-um,  n.  [NL.  ;  tri- 
-4-  a  rhenium.)  Rot.  A  fruit  com¬ 
posed  of  3  mericarps.  Obs.  or  R. 
tri'a-cle  (Scot,  tre'd-k’l).  Obs. 
or  Scot.  vnr.  of  treacle. 
tri  a-con  ta-he'dral  (trPd-kgn'- 
td-be'drdl),  a.  [Gr.  rptaKOvra 


Europe,  and  in  England  was  a  legal  form  of  trial  from  the 
time  of  William  the  Conqueror  till  abolished  in  1818. 

Trial  b//  battle  wus  never  anything  but  an  unpopular  exotic 
in  England.  Sir  E.  Pollock. 

—  trial  by  certificate,  Old  Law ,  a  trial  in  which  the  issue  is 
determined  by  the  testimony  of  a  person  certifying  to  what 
is  peculiarly  within  his  knowledge,  as  of  an  officer  that  a 
soldier  is  absent  from  the  army.— t.  by  duel,  trial  by  battle 
or  combat.  —  t.  by  inspection,  O.  Eng.  Law ,  a  trial  in  which 
the  case  was  settled  by  the  individual  observation  and  de¬ 
cision  of  the  judge  upon  the  testimony  of  his  own  senses, 
without  the  intervention  of  a  jury.  —  t.  bv  record,  a  trial 
which  is  had  when  a  matter  of  record  is  pleaded,  and  the 
opposite  party  pleads  that  there  is  no  such  record.  In 
this  case  the  trial  is  by  inspection  of  the  record  itself,  no 
other  evidence  being  admissible.  —  t.  by  the  country.  See 
country,  n.,  7.  —  t.  of  the  pyx,  the  annual  testing,  in  the 
English  mint,  of  the  standard  of  gold  and  silver  coins. 

trial  balance  Bookkeeping.  The  testing  of  a  ledger  to 
discover  whether  the  debits  and  credits  balance,  by  find¬ 
ing  whether  the  sum  of  the  personal  credits  increased  by 
the  difference  between  the  debit  and  credit  sums  in  the 
merchandise  and  other  impersonal  accounts  equals  the 
sum  of  personal  debits.  The  equality  would  not  show  that 
the  items  were  all  correctly  posted, 
trial  jury.  A  jury  impaneled  to  try  a  cause  ;  petit  jury, 
tri-am'i  no-  (trl-Sm'i-no- ;  trPd-me'no- ;  cf.  amino).  Chem. 

I  Combining  form  denoting  presence  of  three  amino  groups. 

—  tri  am'i  no,  a. 

tri'an  gle  (trl'an'g’l),  n.  [L.  triangulum ,  fr.  triangulus ■ 
triangular  ;  tri-  (see  tri-)  -j-  angulus angle  :  cf.  F  triangle. 
See  angle  a  corner.]  1.  Geom.  A  figure  (formerly  the 
area,  now  commonly  the  three  bounding  lines)  formed  by 
three  lines  intersecting  by  twos  in  three  points,  and  so 
forming  three  angles  (or  sets  of  angles).  A  triangle  is 


Triangles.  1  Equilateral;  2  Isohceles ;  3  Kight-ungled  ;  4  Ub- 
tuse-angled  ;  6  Scalene  1,  2,  and  h  are  also  Acute-angled. 


either  a  plane,  spherical,  or  curvilinear,  triangle,  according 
as  its  sides  are  straight  lines,  or  arcs  of  great  circles  ol 
a  sphere,  or  any  curved  lines  whatever.  Without  specifica¬ 
tion,  a  plane  triangle  is  meant.  A  plane  triangle  is  desig¬ 
nated  as  scalene,  isosceles, ,  or  equilateral,  according  as  it  lias 
no  two  sides  equal,  two  sides  equal,  or  all  sides  equal ;  and 
also  as  right-angled ,  or  oblique-angled,  according  as  it  has 
one  right  angle,  or  none ;  and  an  oblique-angled  triangle 
is  either  acute-angled  or  obtuse-angled ,  according  as  all 
the  angles  are  acute,  or  one  is  obtuse.  These  terms,  except 
oblique-angled,  are  applied  to  spherical  triangles  in  the 
same  sense  as  to  plane  triangles. 

2.  Music.  An  instrument  of  percussion,  usually  made  of. 
a  rod  of  steel,  bent  into  the  form 
of  a  triangle,  open  at  one  angle.  It 
is  suspended,  and  is  sounded  by 
striking  with  a  small  metallic  rod. 

3.  A  set  square.  U.  S. 

4.  Mil.  A  kind  of  frame  formed.of 
three  halberds  or  poles  stuck  in  the 
ground  and  united  at  the  top,  to 
which  soldiers  in  the  British  army 
at  one  time  were  bound  when  un-  'I  riangle,  2,  and  Rod. 


dergoing  corporal  punishment  ;  —  often  in  pi. 

6.  [cap.}  Astron.  a  A  small  constellation  on  the  edge  of 
the  Milky  Way,  near  the  South  Pole,  containing  three  bright 
stars,  b  A  small  northern  constellation  bounded  by  Per¬ 
seus,  Andromeda,  Pisces,  and  Aries. 

6.  Ceramics.  A  triangular  stilt. 

triangle  of  forces,  Mech .,  the  theorem  that  three  forces  act¬ 
ing  at  a  point  in  equilibrium  can  be  diagrammatically  rep¬ 
resented  in  magnitude  and  direction  by  the  sides  of  a  closed 
triangle  taken  in  order;  also,  the  triangle  representing 
such  forces.  The  converse  is  also  true.  —  t.  of  Hes'sel-bach 
(hgs'fl-biiK)  [after  Hesselbach .  German  anatomist],  Anal., 
an  area  of  the  abdominal  wall  bounded  externally  by  the 
deep  epigastric  artery,  internally  by  the  margin  of  the 
rectus  muscle,  and  below  by  Poupart’s  ligament.  —  t.  of 
Scar'pa  (skar'pa)  [after  A.  Scarpa,  Italian  anatomist], 
An  at.,  an  area  in  the  upper  anterior  part  of  the  thigh, 
bounded  by  Poupart's  ligament,  the  sartorius,  and  adduc¬ 
tor  longus  muscles.  It  is  traversed  by  the  femoral  vessels 
and  anterior  crural  nerve.  —  t.  of  the  'elbow.  Anal.,  the  tri¬ 
angular  space  in  the  bend  of  the  elbow.  —  triangles  of  the 
neck,  Surgical  Anal.,  areas  into  which  each  lateral  half  of 
the  neck  is  divided.  They  are  bounded  above  by  the  border 
of  the  jaw  and  a  line  joining  it  to  the  mastoid  process,  be¬ 
low  by  the  clavicle,  behind  by  the  margin  of  the  trapezius 
muscle.  The  sternomastoid  muscle  divides  each  area  into 
an  anterior  triangle  and  a  posterior  triangle.  The  former  is 
subdivided  by  the  digastric  muscle  above,  and  the  anterior 
belly  of  the  omohyoid  below,  into  the  inferior  carotid,  supe¬ 
rior  carotid,  and  submaxillary,  triangles  (naming  them  from 
below  upward).  The  posterior  belly  of  the  omohyoid  di¬ 
vides  the  posterior  triangle  into  the  occipital  triangle  above 
and  the  subclavian  triangle  below. 

tri'an  gled  (-g’ld),  a.  Having  three  angles;  triangular. 

triangle  spider.  A  small  American  spider  (Hyptiotes  ca¬ 
rat  us)  which  lives  among:  the  dead  branches  of  evergreen 
trees.  It  constructs  a  triangular  web,  or  net,  usually  corn- 


thirty  -f  kbpa  seat,  base.J  Geom. 
Having  thirty  faces. 
trLa-con'ter  (trFa-kOn'tPr),  ti. 
[Gr.  TpLaKovTripgs,  fr.  TpiaKou- 
ra  thirty.]  See  galley,  2. 
tri'act (trT'ftkt),  «.  [ See  tri ac- 
TINai..]  Zool.  A  triactinal  sponge 
spicule.  [Zonl.  Triactinal. I 
tri'ac-tine  (trT'ftk-tln;  -tin),  a.  I 
tri-ad'ic  (trl-ftd'Ik),  n.  Jlath. 
A  sum  of  triads, 
tri'ad-ist  (trl'fid-Yst),  n.  A  mak¬ 
er  of  W eleh  triads.  See  triads  of 
the  Welsh  bards,  under  triad. 
tri'aenei  trT'en  ).  n.  [Gr.  rpiaiva 
a  trident.  J  Zonl.  An  elongated 
sponge  spicule  with  three  diver¬ 
gent  rays  at  one  end.  —  tri-se'- 
nose  (trf-e'nos),  a. 
tri'age(tri'JTj;  tre'iizh'),  n.  [T.] 
Refuse  :  esp..  the  broken  coffee 
beans  and  chaff  culled  from 
whole  coffee.  Eng. 

I1  tri'a  junc'ta  in  u'no.  [L.l 
Three  joined  in  one.  [chenium.] 
tri  a-ke'ni-um.  Var.  of  tria-I 
tri'al  (trl'rtl),  n.  [L.  tres.  tria, 
three.]  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  de¬ 
noting.  tluee.  Rare. 
tri'al  brief.  See  hrief,  v..  5  d. 
tri'al-ism  i-Yz’m),w.  [See  trial, 


a.)  The  doctrine  that  man  con¬ 
sists  of  bodv,  soul,  and  spirit.  R. 
tri-al'i-ty  '(trl-ftl'T-tl),  n.  [L., 
tres.  tria ,  three.]  State  of  being 
three  ;  a  union  of  three.  Rare. 
tri'al-ment.  u.  See  -ment. 
tri'a-logue  (trt'd-18g),  u.  fLL. 
trialoqus;  tn-  (see  tri-i  +  -tonus 
as  in  L.  dtalopus,  E.  dialogue.)  1 
A  scene,  discourse,  or  colloquy 
in  which  three  persons  share.  A. 
trial  square.  =  try-square. 
tri-am'ide  (trl-ftni'Id  ;  -Td ),  >1. 
Also  -id.  An  amide  with  three 
nmido  groups  in  the  molecule, 
tri-am'ine  (trT-Hm'Yn  :  trl'd- 
mSn'),  11.  Also -in.  Chem.  An 
amine  with  three  amino  groups 
in  the  molecule. 

Tri-an'dri-a  (trT-fin'drY-a),  r?. 
pi.  [NL.  See  tri-  ; -anurous.] 
Rot.  A  disused  Linna*un  class  of 
plants  having  flowers  with  three 
stamens.  —  tri-an'der  (-dfr),  n. 
—  tri-an'dri-an  (-dn),  a. 
tri-an'drous  (-dru.«),  a.  Rot.  a 
Pertaining  to  the  Triandria.  Obs. 
b  Having  three  stamens, 
triangle  winding.  Ele<-.  A  mesh 
winding  in  a  tnree-phaee  sys¬ 
tem.  See  mesh,  n.,  7. 
tri'an^le-wise  .at/r.  See  -wise 


ale,  senate,  care,  am,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofa ;  eve,  Svent,  6nd,  recent,  maker;  Ice,  111,  old,  obey,  orb,  5dd,  sftft,  connect ;  use,  unite,  firn,  fip,  circus,  menii  j 

II  Foreign  Word.  4  Obsolete  Variant  of.  +  combined  with.  =  equals. 


TRIANGULA 


2195 


TRICARBOXYL 


posed  of  four  radii  crossed  by  a  double  elastic  fiber.  The 
spider  holds  the  thread  at  the  apex  of 
the  web  and  stretches  it  tight,  but  lets 
go  and  springs  the  net  when  an  insect 
comes  in  contact  with  it. 
tri  an'gu-Iar  (trl-Si)'gu-ldr),  a.  [L. 
triangularis  :  cf.  F.  Iriaitgulaire.] 

1.  Of,  relating  to,  or  consisting  of,  a 
triangle  ;  having  three  angles ;  having 
the  form  of  a  triangle  ;  as,  a  triangu¬ 
lar  figure  ;  a  triangular  plot  of  land. 

2.  Of,  relating  to,  orcomprising,  three 

parts,  elements,  persons,  factions,  or 
the  like  ;  as,  a  triangular  agreement, 
triangular  compass.  See  compass,);. ,8.— 
t.  crab,  any  maioid  crab  ;  —  so  called 
because  the  carapace  is  usually  tri¬ 
angular. —  t.  file.  See  pile,  tool.  —  t.  rt  Triangle  Spider, 
numbers,  Math.,  the  successive  sums  of  with  right  le  gs  re- 
the  first  n  natural  numbers,  namely,  moved  ( X  :  ;  6 

1,  3,  8,  10,  15,  .  .  .  See  figuratk  <bieof  itsFeet(x05); 

NUMBERS.  c  Its  Web  (J). 

—  tri-an  gu lar'i-ty  (-lSr'T-tl),n..— tri-an'gu  lar-ly,  adv. 
II  tri-an'gu  la'ris  ster'ni  (trl-itri'ga-la'rTs  stfir'nl ;  ns). 

[NL.  (sc.  mu  cuius),  lit.,  triangular  muscle  of  the  chest.] 
Anat.  A  thin  layer  of  muscular  and  tendinous  fibers  on 
the  inner  front  wall  of  the  chest, 
tri-an'gu  late  (tri-Sq'gu-lat),  a.  Consisting  of,  or  marked 
with,  triangles  ;  having  triangular  markings, 
tri  an'gu-late  (-lat),  v.  t.  ;  tri-an'gu-lat'ed  (-lac'Sd) ; 
tri-an'gu-lat'ing  (-lat/Tng).  1.  To  divide  into  triangles; 
specif.,  to  survey  by  triangulation. 

2.  To  make  triangular,  or  three-cornered. 

tri-ail' gula'tion  (-la'slwu),  n.  [Cf.  F.  tri angulation.] 

1.  Surv.  The  series  or  network  of  triangles  into  which 
any  portion  of  the  earth's  surface  is  divided  in  a  trigono¬ 
metrical  survey  ;  the  operation  of  measuring  the  elements 
(mainly  angles,  with  a  theodolite)  necessary  to  determine 
these  triangles,  and  thus  to  fix  the  positions  and  distances 
apart  of  their  vertices.  The  a^ustment  of  the  triangulation 
is  the  distribution  of  the  errors,  according  to  the  method 
of  least  squares,  and  the  reduction  of  the  triangulation  is 
the  completion  (by  means  of  trigonometric  calculations) 
of  the  determination  of  the  triangles.  The  measurement  of 
the  base  line,  to  which  all  other  measurement  and  calcula¬ 
tions  are  referred,  is  no  part  of  the  triangulation  proper. 

2.  Mech.  The  system,  or  designing,  of  the  triangular  bays 
of  Warren  and  lattice  girders,  etc. 

tri-ap'si-dal  (tri-Sp'sT-dfil),  a.  Arch.  Having  three  apses  ; 

—  said  of  a  building.  The  apses  in  a  triapsidal  church 
may  be  side  by  side  at  the  east  end  ;  or  they  may  be  pro¬ 
jected  from  a  central  tower,  or  the  like. 

tri'arch  (tri'ark),  a.  [Gr.  rptop^o?  having  three  branches  ; 
rpt-  (see  tri-)  -j-  apxn  beginning.]  Hot.  Having  three  pro- 
toxylems;  — applied  to  roots  in  which  three  xylem  strands 
unite  to  form  a  plate  of  woody  tissue, 
tri'ar-chy  (trl'ar-kT),  n.  ;  pi.  -chies  (-kTz).  [Gr.  Tpiapxia  ; 
rpc-  (see  tri-)  apxciv  to  rule.]  Government  by  three 
persons  ;  a  triumvirate  ;  also,  a  country  under  three  rulers. 


Gr.  rpL-  (see  tri-) 


Tri-ar'thrus  (tri-ar'thrus),  n.  [NL 
-f-  apOpou  joint. ^  Pa/eon.  A  genus 
of  small  Ordovician  trilobites.  T. 
becki  is  the  only  trilobite  which  has 
been  found  with  theantenme  and  ap¬ 
pendages  in  a  good  state  of  preserva¬ 
tion.  It  occurs  in  the  Utica  forma¬ 
tion  of  New  York  State. 

Tri'as  (tri'as),  n.  [L.,  triad.  See  tri¬ 
ad.]  1.  Geol.  The  system  between 
the  Permian  and  the  Jurassic,  and 
the  period  during  which  the  system. f 
was  deposited  ;  —  so  named  by  the 
Germans,  from  its  threefold  division 
in  Germany  into  Bunter ,  Muschel- 
kalk ,  and  Keuper.  See  Triassic. 

2.  Ger.  Hist.  The  threefold  political 
union  of  Austria,  Prussia,  and  the 
group  of  smaller  states,  regarded  as 
constituting  the  old  German  Empire. 

3.  Theol.  The  Trinity  ;  —  so  called 
anciently  and  in  the  Eastern  Church. 

Tri-as'sic  (tri-£s'Tk),  a.  Geol.  Of  the 
age  of,  or  pert,  to,  the  Trias.  —  n.  The  Triassic  period  or 
system;  the  Trias.  See  geology,  Chart ;  Jurassic.  Rocks 
of  the  system  are  largely  red  sandstone.  The  climate  seems 
to  have  been  rather  arid,  and  the  vegetation  scant,  at  least 
in  the  earlier  part.  Gymnosperms,  esp.  the  cycads,  were 
the  most  distinctive  plants.  The  amphibians  declined, 
while  the  reptiles  and  ammonites  developed  rapidly.  Mam¬ 
mals  existed  probably,  but  they  were  few,  small,  and  prim¬ 
itive.  The  system  contains  workable  coal,  as  in  \  lrgima. 

tri-at'ic  (trl-5t'ik),  a.  A 'nut.  A  term  used  in  :  triatic 
stay,  a  rope,  or  two  pendants  of  which  the  lower  ends  are 
joined  by  a  span,  secured  at  the  ends  to  the  heads  of  the 
foremast  and  mainmast  with  thimbles  spliced  to  the  bight 
of  the  rope  or  the  lower  ends  of  the  pendants  into  which 
stay  tackles  hook.  Also,  sometimes,  the  spring  stay  be¬ 
tween  the  mastheads  of  schooners. 

tri  a-tom'ic  (tri'a-t5m'Tk),  a.  Chem.  a  Consisting  of  three 
atoms  ;  having  three  atoms  in  the  molecule,  b  Trivalent. 
C  Having  three  replaceable  atoms  or  groups. 

tri-ax'i-al  (-Sk'sHat),  a.  Having  three  axes  ;  specif.,  desig¬ 
nating  a  diagram  with  three  axes  for  representing  graphi¬ 
cally  three  variables.  


Triarthrus  ( T.  beckt). 
Ventral  Side,  a  An¬ 
tennae  ;  6,  c,  </,  e  Oral 
Appendages;  u 
Mouth  ;  /,  <j  Legs, 
bearing  fringed  mul- 
tiartieulate  Exopo- 
dite9. 


tri-az'lne  (tri-5z'Tn;  -en;  1S4),  7i.  Also -in.  Org.  Chem. 
Any  of  three  (hypothetical)  isomeric  compounds,  C3HSN3, 
regarded  as  derived  from  benzene  by  replacing  three  CH 
groups  by  nitrogen  atoms  ;  also,  any  of  various  derivatives 
of  these.  The  three  varieties  are  distinguished  as  symmet¬ 
rical,  uiisy m metrical ,  and  vicinal ,  trtazine,  according  to 
the  position  of  the  nitrogen  atoms  in  the  ring.  The  first, 
called  also  cyanidines,  include  many  polymeric  cyanogen 
compounds.  See  benzene  nucleus. 
trib'ai  (trlb'51),  a.  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  characteristic  of, 
a  tribe  or  tribes ;  as,  tribal  customs.  Bjj.  Warburton. 
trib'ai  ism  ( -Tz’m),  n.  Tribal  lile,  organization,  or  society; 
also,  tribal  feeling,  peculiarities,  or  characteristics, 
tri  bas'ic  (trl-bas'Tk),  a.  Chem.  Having  in  the  molecule 
three  hydrogen  atoms  capable  of  replacement  by  basic  at¬ 
oms  or  radicals  in  forming  salts  or  esters,  as  phosphoric  acid, 
tribasic  lead  acetate.  See  lead  acetate  b. 
tribe  (trib),  n.  [ME.  tribe ,  L.  tribus,  one  of  the  three,  later 
more,  divisions  of  the  Roman  people,  a  tribe  ;  of  uucert. 
orig.:  cf.  F.  tribu.  Cf.  tribute.]  1.  A  social  group  com¬ 
prising  a  series  of  families,  clans,  or  generations,  descend¬ 
ing  from  the  same  ancestor,  together  with  slaves,  depend¬ 
ents,  adopted  strangers,  etc.  ;  as,  the  twelve  tribes  of  Israel, 
descended  from  the  twelve  sons  of  Jacob.  Anthropologists 
generally  treat  the  tribe  as  a  (putatively)  consanguineous 
eiulogamous  group,  primitively  comprising  several  exoga- 
mous  clans  which  it  unites  under  one  political  head,  or 
chief,  and  often  with  a  special  tribal  worship  distinct  from 
the  specific  clan  cults.  Cf.  def.  2.  See  clan,  2;  family,  4. 

Although  the  idea  of  consanguinity  persists,  the  tribe,  as  it  ex¬ 
pands.  depends  more  and  more  on  common  social  and  political 
institutions,  and  lesson  actual  kinship.  A.  11.  Keane. 

2.  Hist,  a  In  ancient  Rome,  one  of  the  three  divisions  of 
the  Roman  people,  the  Ramnes,  Tities ,  and  Luceros ,  tra¬ 
ditionally  Latin,  Sabine,  and  Etruscan  settlements  re¬ 
spectively.  Later  (under  Servius  Tullius  according  to  Ro¬ 
man  accounts)  the  number  of  tribes  was  made  four,  terri¬ 
torially  distinct,  the  floating  and  plebeian  population  be¬ 
ing  brought  into  tribal  relationships  (cf.  class,  n.,  1).  See 
curia,  1  a ;  gens,  1.  b  One  of  the  phylse  of  ancient  Athens. 
See  phyle.  c  Any  aggregation  of  people,  esp.  in  a  nomadic 
state,  believed  to  be  of  a  common  stock  and  acting  under 
a  more  or  less  central  authority,  d  Any  group  of  persons 
having,  or  conceived  of  as  having,  a  common  character,  oc¬ 
cupation,  etc. ;  as,  the  scribbling  tribe.  Colfoq. 

3.  Biol.  A  category  of  classification  to  which  different 
ranks  have  been  assigned,  usually  equivalent  to,  or  rank¬ 
ing  just  below,  a  suborder,  or  used  as  a  division  of  a  family. 
Also,  often,  any  natural  group,  irrespective  of  taxonomic 
rank  ;  as,  the  cat  tribe  ;  the  rose  tribe ,  etc. 

4  Stock  Breeding.  A  group  of  animals  descended  from 
some  particular  female  progenitor,  through  the  female 
line  ;  as,  the  Duchess  tribe,  or  family,  of  shorthorns, 
tribes'man  (tribz'inan),  n.  ;  pi.  -men  (-m£n).  A  member 
of  a  tribe.  —  tribes'man-ship,  n. 
trib'let  (tnl/lSt),  n.  [F.  triboulet.]  Any  of  various  man¬ 
drels  used  in  making  rings,  nuts,  etc.,  or  in  drawing  tubes, 
trib  o-flu'o-res'cence  (trib'o-flod'o-rgs'ems  ;  243),  n.  [Gr. 
Tpifieiv  to  rub  -f-  fluorescence.']  Physics.  Fluorescence 
produced  by  rubbing.  —  trib'o  flu'o-res'cent  (-cut),  a. 
trib'o-lu'mi-nes'cence  (-lu'mT-nes'ens),  n.  [Gr.  rp  fie  tv 
to  rub  -j-  luminescence.]  Physics.  Luminescence  produced 
by  rubbing.  —  trib  o-lu'mi-nes'cent  (-ent),  a. 
trib  o-phos  phor-es'cence  (-fos'ftfr-gs'cns),  n.  [Gr.  rpi- 
/Setu  to  v\\b  + phosphorescence.]  Physics.  Phosphorescence 
produced  by  rubbing.— trib  o-phos  phor  es'cent  (-ent),o. 
tri'brach  (tri'brSk),  n.  [L.  tribrachys ,  Gr.  Tpi/3pa\v?  con¬ 
sisting  of  three  short  syllables  ;  rpc-  (see  tri-)  -}-  Ppaxvs 
short.]  Gr.  cfc  L.  Pros.  A  poetic  foot  of  three  short  sylla¬ 
bles,  of  which  two  belong  to  the  thesis  and  one  to  the  ar¬ 
sis,  as  melitis.  —  tri-bracll'ic  (tri-brSk'ik),  a. 
tri  bro'mide  (tri-bro'mid  ;  -mid),  n.  Also -mid.  Chem.  A 
bromide  containing  three  atoms  of  bromine  in  the  molecule, 
tri  bro'mo  ,  tribrom-.  Chem.  A  combining  form  signify¬ 
ing  the  presence  of  three  bromine  atoms ,  usually  replacing 
three  hydrogen  atoms. 

trib  u  la'tion  (trlb'u-la'slian),  n.  [ME.  tribulaciun ,  F. 
tribulation,  L.  tribulatio,  fr.  tribtilare  to  press,  afflict,  fr. 
tribulum  a  threshing  sledge,  akin  to  terere ,  tritum,  to  rub. 
See  trite.]  1.  A  state  of  distress  or  any  severe  affliction. 

In  the  world  ye  shall  have  tribulation.  John  xvi.  33. 

2.  A  source  of  distress  or  affliction  ;  a  trouble  ;  trial. 

3.  A  troublesome  or  lawless  person  or  class.  Obs.  Shak. 
Syn.  —  See  sorrow. 

Trib'u  lus  (trTb'6-lus),  n.  [L.,  a  kind  of  caltrop,  Gr.  rp t/3o- 
Ao<».]  Bot.  A  genus  of  zygophyllaceous  herbs  having  pin¬ 
nate  leaves  and  yellow  or  white  flowers  succeeded  by  a  fruit 
of  five  indelii8cent  tuberculate  carpels,  natives  of  dry  re¬ 
gions.  T.  terrestris  and  T.  cistoides  have  been  introduced 
into  the  United  States  as  ballast  plants.  See  caltrop,  3  b. 
tri-bu'nal  (tri-bu'nal),  n.  [L.  tribunal,  fr.  tri  bun  us  a  trib¬ 
une  who  administered  justice  :  cf.  F.  tribunal.  See  trib¬ 
une,  an  officer;  cf.  tribune,  an  elevated  place.]  1.  The 
seat  of  a  judge  ;  the  bench  on  which  a  judge  and  his  asso¬ 
ciates  sit  for  administering  justice. 

2  Hence,  a  court  or  forum  of  justice  ;  a  person  or  body  of 
persons  having  authority  to  hear  and  decide  disputes  so  as 
to  bind  the  disputants;  as,  the  Supreme  Court  is  the  high-  | 
est  tribunal  of  the  United  States. 

3.  (Sp.  pron.  tre'boo-nal' ;  220.)  [Sp.]  In  villages  of  the 
Philippine  Islands,  a  kind  of  town  hall  or  municipal  build¬ 
ing,  also  used  as  a  prison,  quarters  for  troops,  etc. 


trib'u  na-ry  (trlb'u-ua-ri),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  tribunes  ; 
as,  tribunary  powers  or  authority. 

trib'u-nate  (-nat),  n.  [L.  tribunatus :  cf.  F.  tribunal.] 
State,  office,  or  function  of  a  tribune  ;  tribunesliip. 
trib'une  (trlb'un),  n.  [F. ;  cf.  It.  tribuna  ;  apparently  fr. 
L.  tribunal.  Cf.  tribunal.]  Arch.  The  raised  platform  in 
one  end  of  a  Roman  basilica,  used  esp.  as  the  official  station 
of  the  praetor,  and  commonly  placed  in  a  semicircular  apse. 
Hence  :  a  The  bishop’s  throne  in  a  basilican  church,  or  the 
apsidal  structure  containing  it.  b  Any  apsidal  structure 
in  a  public  building,  esp.  in  an  Italian  church.  C  Any  dais 
or  platform  from  which  an  assembly  is  addressed,  as  the 
rostrum  in  the  French  Chamber  of  Deputies, 
trib'une,  n.  [L.  tribunus,  prop.,  the  chief  of  a  tribe,  fr.  tri- 
bus  tribe:  cf.  F.  tribun.  See  tribe.]  Rom.  Hist.  Orig., 
a  chief  or  representative  of  a  tribe  ;  a  tribal  magistrate  or 
official,  as  of  the  old  patrician  tribes  or  of  the  tribes  of 
Servius  Tullius ;  hence,  an  official  or  magistrate  belonging 
to^any  of  several  classes;  as:  The  ||  tri-bu'ni  ae-ra'ri-i  (tri- 
bu'ni  e-ra'rY-I;  115),  (lit.,  tribunes  of  the  money)  financial 
officials  of  obscure  function  ;  ||  tri-bu'ni  mili-ta'res  or  mi'li- 
tum  (mil'T-ta'rez,  mll'T-tum),  or  military  tribunes,  military 
commanders  (at  first  three,  then  six,  and  later  six  for 
each  legion)  appointed  by  the  consuls  until  362  b.  c.,  and 
from  that  date  elected,  at  first  in  part,  by  the  comitia  tri- 
buta.  The  II  tri-bu'ni  mi  li-ta'res,  or  mi'li-tum,  con  su  la'ri po'- 
te-sta'te  (kon/su-la'ri  pot'es-ta'te),  military  tribunes  w  ith 
consular  power,  who  were  the  highest  officers  of  state  from 
b.  c.  444  to  367,  when  the  office  w  as  abolished  by  the  Licin- 
ian  law  .  They  were  elected  by  the  comitia  centuriata.  The 
li  tri-bu'ni  ple'bis  (ple'bTs),  or  tribunes  of  the  people,  w  ho  are 
generally  referred  to  when  tribune  is  used  without  qualifi¬ 
cation.  Their  specific  function  was  to  protect  the  individ¬ 
ual  citizen,  and  esp.  the  plebeian,  from  the  arbitrary  action 
of  magistrates,  esp.  the  patrician  magistrates.  The  office 
was  established  in  b.  c.  494.  They  were  elected  from  the 
plebeians,  at  first,  probably,  by  the  comitia  curiata,  after- 
w  ards  by  the  comitia  tributa  ;  in  b.c.  457  their  number  was 
increased  to  ten.  They  could  peremptorily  veto  any  mag¬ 
istrate’s  judgment  against  a  plebeian  ;  could  inflict  punish¬ 
ment,  even  that  of  death  ;  and  their  persons  were  sacro¬ 
sanct.  They  gradually  acquired  greatly  increased  powers, 
and  became  the  political  leaders  of  the  people.  Under  the 
empire  much  of  their  power  was  lost, 
trib  u-ni'eial  (tnb'u-msh'al),  trib/u-ni'cian  (-an),  ti  ib  u- 
ni'tial  (-51),  trib  u-ni'tian  (-an),  a.  [L.  tribun icius,  tribu - 
*  nitius:  cf.  F .  tribunitien.]  Of,  pert,  to,  or  befitting,  a  trib¬ 
une  or  tribunes. 

tri  bu-ta'ri-us  (trib'fi-ta'rT-ws  ;  115),  n. ;  pi.  -rii  (-1).  [L.} 

1.  Rom.  Hist.  Short  for  colonus  tributarius. 

2.  In  Anglo-Saxon  and  early  English  history,  a  class  of 
tenants  paying  a  tax  or  rent  to  the  king  or  a  lord  ;  also, 

I  the  land  occupied  by  such  a  tenant,  prob.  a  hide, 
trib'u  ta  ry  (trib'u-ta-rT),  a.  [ME.  tributarie,  F.  tribuiaire, 
L.  tributarius.  See  tribute.]  1.  Paying  tribute  to  an¬ 
other,  either  from  compulsion,  as  an  acknowledgment  of 
!  submission,  or  to  secure  protection,  or  to  purchase  peace  ; 
hence,  subject ;  subordinate ;  as,  tributary  nations. 

2.  Paid  or  owed  as  tribute  ;  of,  relating  to,  or  of  the  na¬ 
ture  of,  tribute.  “  Tributary  tears.”  Shak. 

3.  Rom.  &•  Eng.  Hist.  Of,  pert,  to, or  held  by, a  tributarius. 

4.  Yielding  or  carrying  supplies  or  accretions  of  any  kind  ; 
contributory  ;  auxiliary  ;  as,  a  tributary  stream. 

trib'u  ta  ry,  n. ;  pi.  -ries  (-iTz).  1.  A  ruler  or  state  that. 
I  pays  tribute  to  a  conquering  power. 

2.  A  stream  flowing  into  a  larger  stream  or  into  a  lake* 

:  3.  Rom.  d-  Eng.  Hist.  —  tributarius. 
trib'ute  (-ut),  n.  [ME.  tri  but,  L.  tribulum,  fr.  tribuere, 
tribulum,  to  bestow',  grant,  pay,  allot,  assign,  akin  to  tribus 
tribe  ;  cf.  F.  tribut.  See  tribe  ;  cf.  attribute,  contrib¬ 
ute.]  1.  An  annual  or  stated  sum  of  money  or  other  val¬ 
uable  thing,  paid  by  one  ruler  or  nation  to  another,  either 
as  an  acknowledgment  of  submission,  or  as  the  price  of 
peace  and  protection,  or  by  virtue  of  some  treaty ;  also, 
the  tax  levied  for  such  a  payment.  Wyclijfe. 

Millions  lor  defense,  but  not  one  cent  for  tribute. 

C.  C.  Pinckney. 

2.  Liability  or  obligation  to  pay  tribute  (in  sense  1). 

3.  A  personal  contribution  or  tax  made  formerly  by  a  sub¬ 
ject  or  tenant  to  a  ruler,  lord,  or  landlord  ;  a  tax,  impost, 
duty,  rental,  or  the  like. 

4.  A  personal  contribution  of  any  kind,  as  of  praise,  ser¬ 
vice,  etc.,  in  token  of  services  rendered,  or  as  that  which 
is  due  or  deserved  ;  as,  a  tribute  of  affection;  the  tribute  of 
tears. 

5.  Mining.  A  certain  proportion  of  the  ore  raised,  or  of 
its  value,  given  to  the  miner  as  his  recompense  in  one  sys¬ 
tem  (the  tribute  system )of  payment.  As  originally  developed 
in  Cornwall,  Eng.,  bids  for  certain  pitches,  or  working 
places,  were  called  for  at  a  Dutch  auction,  t lie  lowest  bid¬ 
der  receiving  the  contract  and  usually  taking  in  a  number 
of  partners  on  equal  shares,  or  hiring  laborers. 

trib'ute,  v.  t.  ;  -ut-ed  (-u-tgd)  ;  -ut-ing  (-u-ting).  [Cf.  L. 
tribut  us,  p.  p.  See  tribute,  ik]  1.  To  pay  as  tribute.  R. 
2.  To  distribute  ;  dispose.  Obs. 
trib'Ut-er  (-u-ter),  n.  1.  A  payer  of  tribute.  Obs. 

2.  Mining.  One  who  mines  a  specified  section  on  the  trib¬ 
ute  system.  See  tribute,  n.,  5. 

tri-car  bal-lyl'ic  (trl-kar'bfi-lTl'Tk),  a.  [tri-  -}-  carboxyl 
-f-  allyl  -j-  -ic. ]  Org.  Chem.  Pert,  to  or  designating  a  white 
crystalline  tribasic  acid,  C;iHr,(CO._,H)3,  found  natural  in 
unripe  beet  roots,  and  variously  produced  artificially. 


Tri  an'gn-la  (trT-aij'gfl-hi),  n. 
[NL.]  A <tron .  =  Triavg r LU M  a. 
tri-an'gu-la-ry  (-Ut-rT),  a.  Tri¬ 
angular.  Ohs.  [angulate.I 
tri-an'gu  late-ly.  adv.  of  tri-| 
tri-an'gu  la  tor  (-la'tSr),  n.  One 
who  triangulates.  [05.«. I 

tri-an'guled.  a.  Triangular.! 
Tri-an'gu-lid  (trl-ap'gd-lUl),  n. 
f  Triangula  4-  1st  -»V/.]  Astron. 
Any  of  n  Bhow'er  of  meteors 
whose  radiant  is  in  either  Tri¬ 
angle  (see  triangle, 5). 
tri-an'gu-loid  (-loid),  a.  [L. 
triangulum  triangle  4-  E.  -aid.] 
Somewhat  triangular  in  shape. 
Tri-an'gu  lum  (-Him),  n.  [L.] 
A  stron .  a  =  tr  i  a  n  g  l  e  bi¬ 

nd  led  also,  formerly,  Tri  an'- 
gu-lum  Mi'nor.  b  Usually.  Tri- 
an'gu-lum  Aus-tra'le  (fis-tru  - 
le).  (L.,  southern  triangle.]  = 
triangle,  5  a. 

tri  an'te-lope  (trT-ftn'tMfip),  n. 
Corrupt,  of  TARANTULA.  Aus¬ 
tralia. 


m'thous  (-nn'thrts).  a.  [i tri - 

nthon*.]  Three-flow'ered. 
i-phar 'ma-cal  ( trl'd-far'md- 
i,  n.  [Gr.  rp  to.  <t>app.a.Ka 
e  drugs.]  A  kind  of  unguent. 

[TRIATSIDAL.I 
ip'sal  (tr Y-ft  p'srt  1),  a.  =f 
ar-chate  (trl'ar-kftt),  n.  A 
•chy.  Rare. 

irc'tic,  a.  Zongeog.  =  hol- 
tic.  Ohs. 

i'ri-an  (tri-a'rHTn  ;  115),  a. 

triarii.]  Occupying  the 
r!  post  or  rank.  Obs. 
i'ri-1  (-T).  n.  /d.  [L.,  fr. 

,  tria,  three.]  Rom.  Antiq.  A 
*  of  soldiers  which  formed 
third  rank  from  the  front, 
ir-tic 'u-late  (t  r  Y'ii  r-t  Y  k'rt- 
n.  Zoo/.  Having  three  joints, 
is 'ter  (trl-fts'tSr),  n.  [G.; 
(see  tri-)  4-  Or.  aarr/p  star.] 
/.  A  mitotic  figure  resulting 
ii  tripolar  (usually  abnor- 
)  division  of  a  nucleus. 


tri-ax'on.  //.  [NL.  See  tri-; 

axon.]  Zoo/.  A  triaxial  sponge 
spicule.  —  tri-ax'on,  a. 
trPax-o'ni  an  (trU&k-so'nt-rtn), 
a.  Zobl.  Having  triaxon  spicules, 

I  as  many  calcareous  sponges. 

tri'a-zo'ic  (trl'd-zS'Tk),  a.  [ tri - 
!  4-  azo-  4-  -ic.]  Chem.  Hydrazoic. 


pi.  The  people  of  a  tnbe. 

tri'bic  (trl'blk),  a.  Tribal, 
tribill,  trible.  +  trouble. 
tribit.  +  tribute. 
tribochet.  *f •  tre  bucket. 
trib'o-let  (trlb'8-lgt).  Var.  of 
tri  n  let. 

tri-bom 'e- ter  (trl-bSm'e-ter),  n. 


tri-nz'ole  (trT-Hz'ol),  n.  Chem. 

1  A  pyrrodiazole,  specif,  one  ob- 
tnin’ed  by  distilling  urazole  with 
!  phosphorus  pentasulphide,  and 
otherwise,  or  a  derivative  of  it. 
trlb'a-dism  ( trYb'a-dYz'm  ;  trl'- 
bd-),  n.  [(Jr.  rp i/3ay,  -aSoy,  a 
woman  who  practices  lewdness.] 
M>'d.  Lesbianism.  [tribal. | 

)  trib'al-ly  (trib'dl-T),  adv.  of  j 
tribbill.  +  treble. 
trib'ble  (trfb''l),  n.  Aframeon 
which  new  paper  is  dried, 
tribe,  r.  t.  To  distribute  into 
tribes  or  classes.  R.  [tribe. | 
tribe'let.  n.  A  small  or  branch  | 
tribes 'peo'ple  (trTbz'pe'p’l),  n. 


[Gr.  Tp t/3eiu  to  rub  4-  -meter. J 
An  instrument  for  measuring 
eliding  friction, 
triboulet.  Var.  of  trirlet. 

Tri  bou  let'  (tre' hood?'),  n.  A 
nickname  of  Fevrial  or  Le  Feu- 
rial  (d.  1525  or  1528),  court  fool  of 
Louis  XII.  and  Francis  I  ^figur¬ 
ing  in  Rnbelnis'6  “  History  of 
Gargnntua  and  I’antan";ruel  ” 
and  Victor  Hugo’s  tragedy  “  Le 
Roi  -  miuse." 

tri-brac  'te-ate  ( trT-brfl k 'tf-iit), 
a.  Rot.  Having  three  bracts, 
t r  i-b r o  ra  a-c  e'ti c  (tri-),  n. 
Chem.  See  HROM ACETIC. 

tri-bro'mo-phe'nol  (-b  r  5'm  8- 


fe'nol ;  -n51),  tri'brom-phe,'nol 

(trT'brOm-),  n.  See  tribromo-. 
trib'u-al  (trlh'fl-cd),  trib'u-lar 
(-lAr),  a.  Tribal.  Rare. 
tribul  trouble. 
tribulaciun.  tribulation. 
trib'u-lance  (tri  b'B-ld  n  s),  n. 
Tribulation.  Obs. 
trib'u  late  (-lat),  r.  t.  [L.  tribu - 
lare  to  afflict.)  To  cause  (one) 
tribulation.  Ohs.  or  R. 
tribulnes.  +  troubleness. 

II  tri  bu'na  (t  r  ?-b  <5o'n  ii),  n. 
[it.]  =  tribune,  apse, 
tribunal  seat.  =  TRIBuna  l,  n.,1. 
trib'une,  v.  t.  To  subject  to 
tribnnarv  regulation.  Rare. 
trib'une-Bhip,  n.  See -simp. 
trib'u-ni'tious'trTh'fi-nTsh'ws), 
a.  Tribunicial.  Ohs. 
trib'u-ta-ri-ly  (trlb'fi-tit-rl-lT), 
adv.  of  tributary.  See -ly. 
trib'u-ta-ri-ne88,  n.  See  -ness. 
tribute  pitch.  Mining.  Part  of 
a  lode  worked  by  trihutera.  Eng. 
trib'ut-ing  (t  r  I  b'tl-t  I  n  g),  n. 


The  system  of  working  a  mine 

by  tribute.  [uter.| 

tfib'u-tor(-fl-t?r).  Var. of  trib-| 
trib  u:to'ri-ous  (-t  o'r  l-u  s),  a. 
[L.  tribut orius  concerning  pay¬ 
ment.]  Pert,  to  tribute  ;  also, 
distributive.  Ohs. 
tri-bu'ty-rin  (tri-),  n.  Chem. 
See  BUTYRIN. 

tri'ea  (trl'kd).  n. ;  pi.  -c.v  (-sc). 
[NL.  ;  orig.  unknown.]  Rot.  A  n 
apothecium  in  some  lichens,  of 
spherical  surface  with  spiral  or 
concentric  ridges  and  furrows, 
tri-cal'ci-um  (tri-),  a.  Also  tri- 
cal'cic.  Chem.  Containing  tli  i  ee 
atoms  or  equivalents  of  calcium, 
tri-cap'su-lar,  a.  Having  three 
capsules. 

tri 'car',  n.  A  kind  of  bicycle, 
esp.  motor  cycle,  with  a  forecar 
instead  of  a  front  wheel, 
tri-car'bi-mide  (tri-).  w.  Also 
-mid.  [tri-  4-  carbimide.]  Chem. 
Cvanunc  acid.  [tri-.  2.1 

tri'car-box'yl,  n.  Chem.  See| 


food  foot  •  out,  oil ;  chair  ;  go  ;  sing,  iijk  ;  then,  thin ;  nature,  verdure  (250) ;  K  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144) ;  boN  ;  yet ;  zh  =  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §$  in  Guide. 
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TRICK 


trl-car'pel-la-ry  (trI-kar'p£l-a-rT),  a.  Having  three  carpels, 
trice  (tris),  v.  t. ;  triced  (trlst) ;  TRic'iNo(tris'Ing).  [ME. 
trisen ,  trycen  ;  of  Scant! .  or  LG.  orig. ;  cf.  Svv.  trissa  sheave, 
pulley,  triss  spritsail  brace,  Dan.  tridse  pulley,  tridse  to 
haul  with  a  pulley,  to  trice,  LG.  trisse  pulley,  D.  trijsen 
to  hoist.]  1.  To  haul  up  or  in  and  lash,  or  secure,  with  a 
small  rope,  as  a  sail ;  —  usually  with  up.  Chiefly  Naut. 

Prisoners  are  triced  up  by  the  wrists  or  hands.  S.  J.  JJanuws. 

2.  To  pull ;  haul  ;  drag  ;  to  pull  or  thrust  away.  Obs. 
trice,  n.  [Prob.  orig.  a  pull,  a  single  pull.  See  trice,  v.  L] 
A  very  short  time;  an  instant;  a  moment;  —  now  used 
only  in  the  phrase  in  a  trice.  “  On  a  trice."  Shnk. 

tri-cen'ni-al  (tri-sen'i-al),  a.  [L.  tricennium  thirty  years  ; 
fr.  the  source  of  triceni  thirty,  thirty  each,  triginta  thirty 
4~  annus  year :  cf.  L.  tricennalis.]  Of  or  pert,  to  thirty 
years  ;  occurring  once  every  thirty  years, 
tri'ceps  (tri's<5ps),n.  [NL.,  fr.  L.  triceps  having  three  heads ; 
ires,  tria,  three  -j-  caput  head  :  cf .  F.  triceps.  See  three  ; 
chief.]  Anat.  a  The  great  extensor  muscle  (more  fully 
termed  iltri'ceps  ex-ten'sor  cu'bi-ti  [gks-ten'sor  ku'bl-ti]), 
situated  along  the  back  of  the  upper  arm,  arising  by  three 
heads  and  inserted  into  the  olecranon  at  the  elbow.  The 
middle,  or  long,  head  arises  from  the  scapula  immediately 
below  the  glenoid  cavity  ;  the  external  and  internal  heads 
both  arise  from  parts  of  the  shaft  of  the  humerus  and  the 
intermuscular  fibrous  septa,  b  The  gastrocnemius  and 
soleus  muscles  considered  as  constituting  together  one  mus¬ 
cle  (more  fully  called  |i  tri'ceps  ex-ten'sor  au'rae  [su're]). 
Tri-cer'a-tops  (tri-ser'r:-t5ps),  n.  [NL.  ;  Gr.  rpiKeparos 
three-horned  (rpi-  tri-  «epa?-,  aros,  horn) 


-j-  wi//  face.]  Paleon.  A  genus  of  huge  herbivorous  dino¬ 
saurs  of  the  group  Ceratopsia  from  the  Cretaceous  of  Mon¬ 
tana,  Wyoming,  and  Colorado.  The  skull  had  two  large 
horns  above  the  eyes,  a  median  horn  on  the  nose,  a  horny 
beak,  and  a  great  bony  hood  or  transverse  crest  over  the 
neck.  Their  toes,  five  in  front  and  three  behind,  were  pro¬ 
vided  with  hoofs,  and  the  tail  was  large  and  strong, 
tri-ce'ri-on  (-se'rT-5n)  )  n. ;  pi.  -ria  (-«).  [NL.,  fr.  LGr. 
tri-ce'ri-um  (-se'rl-mn)  j  rpi/crjpiop.  Cf.  dicerion.]  East. 
Ch.  A  tliree-branched  candlestick  symbolizing  the  Trin¬ 
ity,  used  in  making  the  sign  of  the  cross  over  the  evangel¬ 
istary  in  some  services,  and  in  pronounoing  benedictions, 
trich  a-tro'phi-a  (trik'd-tro'f  T-d),  n.  [NL.  See  tricho-  ; 

atrophy.]  Med.  Atrophy  and  brittleness  of  the  hair, 
trl  clli'a-sis  (trT-kl'a-sTs),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  rptytaert?,  fr. 
0pi'£,  rpiyo?,  hair.]  Med.  a  A  condition  in  which  the 
hairs  around  a  natural  orifice  turn  in  and  cause  irritation, 
specif,  such  a  condition  of  the  eye.  b  The  appearauce  of 
hairlike  filaments  in  the  urine. 

Tri-cMl'i-a  (tri-kil'T-d),  n.  [NL.,  prob.  fr.  Gr.  Tpi\eiAo? 
three-lipped  ;  rpc-  (see  tri-)  -f*  xetAos  lip.]  Bot.  A  very 
large  genus  of  tropical  African  and  South  American  melia- 
ceous  trees  and  shrubs  having  odd-pinnate  leaves  and  pan¬ 
icles  of  rather  large  flowers  with  four  or  five  petals  and  a  3- 
celled  ovary,  which  in  the  fruiting  becomes  a  capsule.  T. 
emetica  is  the  inafurra  tree ;  T.  hirta  is  called  iron  wood. 
tri  chi'na  (tri-ki'nd),  n.  ;  pi.  trichinas  (-ne).  [NL.,  fr.  Gr. 
rpi'xipo?  hairy,  made  of  hair,  fr.  0pi£,  rpiyos,  hair.]  Zool. 

1.  A  small  slender  nematode  worm  ( Trichinella ,  or,  in¬ 
correctly,  Trichina ,  spiralis)  which,  in  the  lar¬ 
val  state,  is  parasitic,  often  in  immense  num¬ 
bers,  in  the  voluntary  muscles  of  man,  the  hog, 
and  many  other  animals.  When  the  larvie,  in 
insufficiently  cooked  meat,  are  swallowed, 
they  are  liberated,  rapidly  become  adult,  pair, 
and  the  ovoviviparous  females  produce  large 
numbers  of  young  which  find  their  way  into 
the  muscles,  either  directly,  or  indirectly  by 
means  of  the  blood,  where  they  establish  them¬ 
selves  in  or  between  the  muscle  fibers  and 
finally  become  encysted.  Their  presence  in 
large  numbers  produces  trichinosis. 

2.  [ cup .]  Syn.  of  Trich'i-nel'la  (trTk'T-ngl'a), 
the  genus  containing  the  above  worm. 

trich'i-nize  (trTk'T-niz),  v. /./-nized  (-nizd);  Trichina.  The 
-niz'ing  (-niz'ing).  To  render  trichinous  ;  Larval  Worm 
to  affect  with  trichinae ;  —  chieflv  used  in 
p.  p.;  as,  tnchnuzed  pork. — triCIVl-ni-za'-  Muscle.  Much 
tion  (-nY-za'slmn  ;  -ni-za'shwn),  n.  enlarged. 


tri  chi'no-scope  (trY-ki'no-skop),  n.  [ trichina  -f-  ■scope.']  A 
device  to  detect  trichinae  in  the  flesh  of  animals,  as  swine. 
trich/i-no'sis  (trYk'Y-no'sYs),  n.  [NL.  See  trichina.] 
Med.  The  disease  caused  by  trichinae  in  the  intestinal  tract 
and  the  muscles.  It  is  marked  first  by  intestinal  dis¬ 
orders,  as  colicky  pains,  nausea,  and  serous  diarrhea,  and 
later  by  severe  muscular  pain  and  stiffness,  dyspnoea,  and 
oedema  due  to  migration  of  trichime  to  the  muscles.  It  is 
sometimes  fatal  through  exhaustion  or  complication, 
trich  i  not'ic  (-not'Tk),  a.  Trichinous. 
trich'i-nous  (trYk'Y-ims),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  trichinae 
or  trichinosis ;  affected  with,  or  containing,  trichinae, 
trich'ite  (trYk'it),  n.  [Gr.  0pt£,  rpt^o* »,  hair.]  1.  Petrog. 
A  kind  of  crystallite  resembling  a  bunch  of  hairs,  common 
in  obsidian.  See  crystallite,  Must. 

2  Zool.  A  liairlike  siliceous  spicule  in  certain  sponges, 
often  occurring  in  fascicles  called  trichite  sheaves, 
tri-chit'ic  (trY-kYt'Yk),  a.  Containing,  pertaining  to,  or 
having  the  characteristics  of,  trichite  or  a  trichite. 
tri-chlor  a-ce'tic  (tri-klor'd-se'tYk ;  -set'ik),  a.  Chcm. 
Pertaining  to  or  designating  a  strong,  deliquescent,  crystal¬ 
line  acid,  CC13COoH,  got  by  chlorination  of  acetic  acid,  by 
oxidation  of  chloral,  etc.  It  is  caustic  and  astringent, 
tri-chlo'ride  (tri-klo'rid ;  -rid),  n.  Also  -rid  Chem.  A 
chloride  having  three  atoms  of  chlorine  in  the  molecule, 
tri-chlo'ro-,  trichlor-.  Chem.  Combining  form  signifying 
the  presence  of  three  chlorine  atoms,  usually  replacing 
three  hydrogen  atoms. 

tri-chlo  ro-lac'tic  (trl-kld7  ro-l£k'tYk),  a.  Also  tri'chlor- 
lac'tic  (trPklor-lSk'tYk).  [ trichloro -  -f-  lactic.]  Org.  Chem 
Pertaining  to  or  designating  a  colorless  crystalline  acid, 
CC13CH0HC02H,  best  prepared  by  heating  chloral  cyan- 
hydrin  with  alcohol  and  sulphuric  or  hydrochloric  acid. 
trich'O-  (trTk'o-),  trich-.  Combining  form  from  Greek  0pi£, 
Tpt\6f,  hair;  as  in  /r/cAopathy,  tricho[more. 
trich'O-cyst  (-sTst),  n.  [ tricho -  -f-  -cyst.]  Zool.  Minute 
lassoing  or  stinging  organs  on  the  body  of  many  infusorians. 
They  are  similar  to  small  nematocysts  in  structure,  but  do 
not  occupy  or  constitute  a  separate  cell, 
tri-chog'e-nous  (t-rl-koj'e-nds),  a.  [tricho- -\--genous.)  Pro¬ 
ducing  hair  ;  specif.,  designating  the  hypodermal  cells  of 
insects  and  other  arthropods  that  produce  the  cliitinous 
hairs  or  spinules  on  the  surface  of  the  body  and  limbs. 
Trich'o-glos'si-dae  (trYk'o-glbs'Y-de),  w.  pi.  [NL.  ;  tricho- 
-j-  Gr.  yAuxrcra  tongue  -j-  -idle.]  Zool.  A  family  of  small 
brush-tongued  parrots  consisting  mainly  of  the  lories  and 
lorikeets,  often  ranked  as  a  subfamily.  Trich'O-glOS-si'nae 
(-gl5-si'ne),  or  regarded  as  a  syn.  of  Loriinx.  —  trich'O- 
gios'sina  (-gibs'll!  ;  -Tn  ;  184),  a. 
trich'O  gyne  (trTk'o-jin),  n.  [F.,  or  NL.  ;  tricho-  -f-  Gr. 
yvvr)  woman,  female.]  Bot.  The  filamentous  receptive 
portion  of  a  procarp.  — trich' O-gyn'ic  (-jln'Tk),  a. 
tri-chol'o-gy  (tn-kbl'o-jl),  n.  [tricho-  -f-  -logy.]  Med. 
The  science  treating  of  the  hair. —  trl-chol'0-glst  (,-jist),7i. 
Trich'O-lo'ma  (trYk'o-lo'md),  n.  [NL.  ;  tricho-  -+-  Gr. 
A d>fxa  border.]  Bot.  A  genus  of  white-spored  agarics  with 
a  pileus  with  thin,  commonly  sinuate,  lamellae  and  no  volva 
or  annulus.  The  species  vary  in  color ;  some  are  edible, 
tri-cho'ma  (trT-ko'ma),  n.  [Gr.  Tpix^/xa,  -w/xaTo?,  a  growth 
of  hair.]  1.  Med.  a  Entropion,  b  Plica. 

2.  Bot.  A  trichome. 

Tri-chom'a-nes  (trt-kbm'd-nez),  n.  [L.,  a  kind  of  plant, 
fr.  Gr.  Tpixopaveq.]  Bot.  A  very  large  genus  of  chiefly 
tropical  hvmenophyllaceous  ferns,  having  delicate,  usually 
much  divided,  fronds,  with  flattened  sporangia  within  a 
transverse  ring.  Many  species  are  epiphytic.  Two  occur 
in  the  southern  United  States.  Also  [/.  <?.],  a  fern  of  this 
genus. 

tri-chom'a-tose  (-tos),  a.  [See  trichoma.]  Med.  Affected 
with  a  disease  which  causes  agglutination  and  matting  ;  — 
said  of  the  hair  when  affected  with  plica.  See  plica,  1. 
tli'chome  (tri'kom  ;  tnk'om),  n.  [See  trichoma.]  Bot. 
Any  epidermal  hair  structure.  Cf.  emergence,  3.  —  tri- 
chom'ic  (trY-kbm'Yk),  a. 

trich'o-my-co'sis  (trYk'6-mi-ko'sYs),  n.  [NL.  See  tricho-; 
mycosis.]  Med.  A  hair  disease  due  to  minute  fungi, 
trl-chop'a-thy  (trT-kop'd-tliT),  n.  [tricho-  -\--pathp.]  Any 
disease  of  the  hair.  — trich' O-path'ic  (trTk'6-pSth'Tk),  a. 
trich'O-phore  (trYk'o-for  ;  201),  n.  [tricho-  -j-  -phore.) 
Biol,  a  Bot.  The  cell  or  row  of  cells  which  bears  the 
trichogyne.  b  Zool.  One  of  the  saclike  structures  from 
which  the  setae  of  annelids  arise.  —  trich'O-phor'ic  (-for'- 
Tk),  a.  —  tri-coph'o-rous  (trY-kbf'o-rus),  a. 
tri-choph'y-ton  (trY-kof'Y-t5n),  n.  [NL.  ;  tricho-  +  Gr. 

plant.]  A  fungus  causing  disease  of  the  skin  and  hair, 
tri  Choph  y-to'sis  (-to'sTs),  n.  [NL.  See  trichophyton  ; 
-osis.]  Med.  Disease  of  the  skin  and  hair  due  to  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  trichophyton. 

Trich 'o-plax  (trlk'6-pl2ks),'??.  [NL.  ;  tricho-  -f-  Gr.  n\d£ 
a  plate.]  Zool.  A  genus  of  minute  marine  multicellular 
animals  having  a  completely  ciliated,  and  in  the  resting 
condition  discoid,  body  composed  of  three  layers  of  cells, 
but  without  trace  of  bilateral  or  radial  symmetry  or  organs 
of  any  kind.  Its  affinities  are  unknown.  See  Mesozoa. 
Tri-cliop'ter-a  (trl-kbp'ter-d),  n.  pi.  [NL. ;  tricho-  -f-  Gr. 
TTTcpov  wing.]  Zool.  An  order  of  insects  consisting  of  the 


trhcar'pous  (trl-kiir'ptfs),  a. 
Tricarpellary.  [hunting.  Ohs.  I 
trice, n.[Cf. tryst.]  A  station  in  I 
trice  (trie),  n.  [OLG.  trisse, 
tritze ,  or  OD.  trijs.]  A  roller  ; 
a  windlass.  Obsi 
tri'ce-na'ri-um  (t  r  T's  f'-n  a'r  T- 
fim),  n. :  pi.  -nil  (-1).  Also  An¬ 
glicized  tri-cen'na-ry  (trT-sgn'- 
a-rT).  [L.,  neut.  of  trxeenarius 
containing  thirty.]  It.  C.  Ch.  A 
trental.  Obs. 

tri'cen-na'ri-oua  (trl's^-na'rt- 
i(8;  llo),  a.  Tricennial.  Hare. 
trl-cen'te-na-ry  (trT-sCn'tf'-nit- 
rT),  a.  5r  71.  =  tercentenary. 
tri-cen'tral,  a.  Having  three 
centers.  Ohs.  —  tiTcen-tral'i-ty 
(trl'sen-trttl'T-tt),  n.  Ohs. 
tri-ceph'a-lous  (trl-s6f 'a-lus),  a. 
Three-headed. 

tri-ceph'a-lus  (-ljis),  v.  [NL.  ; 
tri-  +  Gr.  Ke^aAi)  head.]  Terat. 
A  three-headed  monster, 
trich,  v.  t.  [OF.  trickier.  Cf. 
trick,  i\]  To  cozen;  trick.  Ohs. 
trich-.  See  tricho-. 
trichard,  n.  [OF.  trichart  ]  A 
deceiver.  Ohs. 


Tri-chech'i-d®  (trT-k  S  k'Y-de  ; 
tr f-),  ti.pl.  [NL.;  Trichec/nts  + 
- idrn .]  Zool.  The  family  con¬ 
sisting  of  the  manatees;  —  for¬ 
merly  and  erron.  used  for  the 
walruses.  M>n,"tid:r  isa^yn.— 
tri-chech'ine  (-Tn  ;  -Tn  ;  185),  a. 
tri-chech'o-dont  (-G-d6nt),  a. 
See  Trich  echos  ;  -<>  do  n  t.] 
laving  molar  teeth  with  rows  of 
tubercles  confluent  into  trans¬ 
verse  crests,  as  in  some  sirenians, 
mastodons,  and  allied  forms. 

—  0.  A  trichechodont  mammal 

Trich'e-chns  (trl  k'S-k  fi  3),  n. 
[NL.  ;  Gr.  rpi\6*;,  hair  4- 
eyetv  to  have.]  Zool.  The  genus 
comprising  the  manatees,  ftavn- 
tus  is  a  syn.  Incorrectly  used  for 
the  walruses  ( Odohemis). 
tricherie.  d*  treachery. 
tricherous.  +  treacherous. 
trich 'la  (trTk'T-d),  //.  [NL., 

f  r.  Gr.  0pC£,  Tpc\o?,  hair.]  Med. 

—  ENTROPION. 

trichq  ni'a-sis  (-nl'd-sTs),  n. 
[NL.]  Med.  Trichinosis, 
trichq-nif'er-ous  (-nlf '5r-t2s),  a. 
Producing  trichina. 


trlch'i-nosed  (t  r  I  k'Y-n  o  z  d  ; 
trTk'Y-nost'),  a.  Trichinous. 
trl-chi'tis  (trY-ki'tYs),  w.  [NL. 
See  tricho-;  -ms.]  Med.  In¬ 
flammation  of  the  hair  bulbs. 
Trich'i-u'ri-da  (trYk^-Q'rY-de), 
n.pl.  [NL.  i  Gr.  6pi f,  rptxo5, 
liair  -f  ovpa  tail  4-  -tV/a?.]  Zool. 
The  family  constituted  by  the 
cutlass  fishes.  The  type  genus 
is  Trich  i-u'rus  (-r»7s)'  —  trich'i- 
u'ri-form (-rf-t firm),  a.  —  trich  - 
i-u'roid  (-roid),  a. 

Trich1' o-bac  ter-i'n*  (t  r  Y  k'6- 
b  ft  k'tS  r-I'n  e),  n.  pi-  [NL.  ; 
tricho-  4-  bacteria  4-  -t/ia*.]  Bac¬ 
terial.  In  Fischer’s  classifica¬ 
tion,  an  order  of  bacteria  com¬ 
prising  the  higher  (filamentous) 
forms.  Cf.  Haplobacterin.*. 
trich  o-car'pous,  a.  [tricho-  4- 
-corj, oiis.]  Bot.  Hairy-truited./f. 
Trich'  o-ceph'a-luB  ‘(-sSf'd-lQs), 
v.  [NL.  ;  tricho-  -f  Gr.  Ke<f)a\rj 
head.]  Zool.  A  genus  of  intes¬ 
tinal  nematoid  worms  including 
the  whipworm  of  man. 
trich'o-da'si-a  (*kla'zhY-d ;  -sY- 
d),  11.  [NL.]  =  TRICHOCLASIS. 


tri-choc 'la-sis  (trY-khk'ld-sYs  ; 
trYk/0-kla'sTs),  a.  [NL.  \  tricho- 
4-  Gr.  NAdo-«r  breaking.]  Med. 
brittleness  of  the  hair. 

Trich  o-don'ti-da  (trik'ft-dBn'- 
tl-de),  11.  pi.  [NL.  ;  tricho-  4- 
-odoiil  4-  -id;c.]  See  s  and  fish  a. 
trich'o-gen  (t r Y  k'u-i  Fn).  11. 
[tricho-  4-  -gen.]  Zool.  A  trichog- 
enous  cell. 

trich  o  glos'si-a  (-gl5s'Y-d),  n. 
[NL.  ;  tricho-  4-  Gr.  •yAwcro'a 
tongue  4-  -»«•]  Med.  Hairy  look 
of  the  tongue  due  to  thickening 
of  the  papilla?. 

trich'oid  (trYk'oid),  a.  [tricho- 
4-  -oid.)  liairlike. 
trich  o  ma-to'sis  (t  r  Yk'ft-m  d- 
to'sYs  ;  trY-kd'ma-),  n.  [NL.  See 

TRICHOMA;  -OSIS.]  Med.  \ 
parasitic  disease  in  which  the 
hair  becomes  matted  ;  plica, 
trich'o-no'sis  (tnk'fi-nd'sYs),  n. 
[See  tricho-;  for  the  second 
partef.  toxonosis.]  Med.  Any 
disease  of  the  hair. 

Trich'o-on  ftrYk '6-5n), n.  [NL.; 
tricho-  -f  Gr.  0J01/  egg.l  Bot.  A 
small  widely  distributed  genus 


caddis  flies.  Some  make  it  a  suborder  of  Neuroptera.  — 
tri-chop'ter-ous  (tri-k5p'ter-tts),  a. 
tri'chord  (trf'kbrd),  a.  [Gr.  rpixop- 
8o<;  three-stringed  ;  rpc-  (see  tri-)  -}- 
X'o pbrj  chord  or  string.]  Music.  Hav¬ 
ing  three  strings;  as,  a  trichord  piano¬ 
forte,  one  having  three  strings,  tuned 
in  unison  to  each  digital  throughout  One  of  the  Trichoptera 
most  of  its  compass.  ( Aeuronia  semijasci- 

tri'chord,  n.  Music,  a  An  instru-  atu). 
ment,  as  a  lyre  or  lute,  having  three  strings,  b  =  triad,  2. 
Trich'O-san'thes  (tnk'o-sSn'thez),  n.  [NL. ;  Gr. 
rpt^o?,  hair -j- dp0o5  flower;  —  in  allusion  to  the  fringed 
corolla  lobes.]  Bot.  A  large  genus  of  cucurbitaceous  plants 
having  entire  or  lobed  leaves  and  white  flowers  succeeded 
by  fleshy  fruits  of  various  forms,  often  elongated  and  sinu¬ 
ous.  The  species  are  natives  of  Asia  and  Australia.  Sev¬ 
eral,  as  T.  anguina ,  are  cultivated  as  ornamental  gourds, 
tri-cho'sis  (tri-ko'sTs),  n.  [NL.  See  tricho-  ;  -osis.]  Med. 
Any  disease  of  the  hair. 

Tri-chos'po-rum  (trT-k5s'po-rum  ;  trtk'6-spo'rwm),  n. 
[NL. ;  Gr.  0pt£,  Tpc'xo?,  hair  4"  o-nopa  seed;  —  because 
the  seeds  are  furnished  with  long  hairs.]  Bot.  A  genus  of 
East  Indian  ornamental  gesneriaceous  herbs,  the  shame- 
flowers  or  blushworts,  epiphytic,  some  woody,  with  pend¬ 
ent  stems  and  red  or  orange  flowers.  The  seed  bears  a 
bristle  or  hair  at  the  apex  and  one  or  more  at  the  base. 
Trich'o-ste'ma  (trTk'o-ste'md),  n.  [NL. ;  tricho-  4-  Gr. 
oTrjpa  stamen.]  Bot.  A  genus  of  North  American  men- 
thaceous  herbs  or  undershrubs  having  axillary  whorls  of 
small  blue  flowers  witli  four  exserted  stamens  and  a  deeply 
lobed  ovary.  T.  lanatum  of  California  is  the  black  sage. 
T.  dichotomum  of  the  eastern  United  States  is  the  bastard 
pennyroyal,  or  blue-curls. 

trich'O  tom'ic  (-tbm'Tk),  a.  Pertaining  to,  or  character¬ 
ized  by,  trichotomy  ;  trichotomous. 

tri-chol'o-mous  (tri-k5t'o-m?7s),  a.  [See  trichotomy.] 
Divided  into  three  parts,  or  into  threes ;  three-forked  ; 
as,  trichotomous  branching.  —  tri-chot'O -mous-ly,  a. 
tri-chot'o-my  (-ml),  n.  [Gr.  rpix*  threefold,  in  three 
parts  4"  -t 077iy.]  Division  into  three  parts;  specif.,  the 

division  of  the  nature  of  man  into  body,  soul,  and  spirit, 
tri  chro'ic  (trl-kro'Tk),  a.  Exhibiting  tricliroism. 
tri'chro-ism  (tri'kro-Tz’m),  n.  [tri-  4-  Gr.  xpws  color.] 
Physics.  The  property  of  some  crystals  of  presenting  dif¬ 
ferent  colors  in  three  different  directions.  Cf.  PLEOCHROISM. 
tri  chro  matic  (-mSt'Tk),  a.  Of,  pert,  to,  or  employing, 
three  colors;  e6p.,  pert,  to  or  designating  the  three-color 
process  in  printing.  See  color  photography.  —  tri-chro'- 
ma-tism  (tri-kro'ma-tTz’m),  n. 

trl'chrome  (tri'krom),  a.  [tri-  4~  Gr.  color.]  Des¬ 

ignating,  or  pertaining  to,  an  apparatus  or  machine  for 
printing  three  colors ;  as,  a  trichrome  typewriter, 
tri-chro'mic  (tii-kro'nnk),  a.  [tri-  -\-  Gr.  \pidpa  color.] 
Of,  pert,  to,  or  consisting  of,  three  colors  ;  trichromatic, 
trick  (trik),  n.  [Peril,  fr.  D.  trek  a  trick,  prob.  a  different 
word  fr.  trek  a  pull,  a  drawing  (cf.  D.  Si  LG.  trekken  to 
draw,  OFries.  trekka ,  E.  trigger  (of  a  gun),  also  some 
senses  of  this  word,  as  G  and  7),  and  fr.  a  dial,  form  of  OF. 
triche  trickery,  deception.  Cf.  trickery,  treachery.] 

1.  An  artifice  or  stratagem;  a  crafty  or  deceitful  contriv¬ 
ance  or  procedure  ;  as,  a  trick  in  trade. 

Of  such  unknyghtly  triid.es  he  nat  roghte  [wrought].  Hoccleve. 

2.  a  A  sly,  dexterous,  or  ingenious  feat  or  procedure  fitted 
to  puzzle  or  amuse  ;  as,  a  bear’s  tricks  ;  a  juggler’s  tricks  ; 
also,  a  knack,  as  in  a  dexterous  feat ;  dexterity,  b  An 
illusion  or  deception,  likened  to  that  caused  by  sleight  of 
hand  ;  as,  a  trick  of  the  eyesight. 

3.  A  mischievous  or  roguish,  or  sometimes  mean,  act ;  a 
prank  ;  as,  the  tricks  of  boys. 

4.  A  habit  or  manner  peculiar  to  one  ;  a  peculiarity  or 
mannerism  ;  as,  a  trick  of  frowning  or  gesturing. 

He  hath  a  trick  of  Ca?ur  de  Lion’s  face.  Shak. 


5.  A  toy  ;  trifle  ;  knickknack.  Obs.  or  Dial.  U.  S. 

6.  Card  Playing.  The  cards  played  in  one  round,  collec¬ 
tively,  often  used  as  a  unit  of  score. 

7.  A  turn  or  spell  of  duty;  specif.,  the  spell  of  a  sailor  at 
the  wheel,  or  helm,  usually  two  hours. 

Syn.  —  Stratagem,  wile,  ruse,  subterfuge,  finesse,  sleight ; 
fraud,  cheat,  juggle,  deception,  imposture,  delusion,  im¬ 
position.  See  artifice,  manner. 

trick,  v.  t.  ;  tricked  (trikt) ;  trick'ing.  [Cf.  OF.  trikier , 
var.  of  trichier  to  deceive,  cheat.  See  trick,  n cf.  treach¬ 
ery.]  1.  To  deceive  by  cunning  or  artifice;  to  impose 
on  ;  to  defraud  ;  cheat ;  to  affect  by  deceit  or  trickery ; 
as,  to  trick  another  in  a  sale  ;  to  trick  one  into  consent. 


2.  [Orig.  uncert. ;  cf.  trick  to  delineate.]  To  dress  ;  deco¬ 
rate;  to  adorn,  esp.  fancifully;  — often  with  up,  off,  or  out ; 
as,  to  trick  out  a  hall  with  bunting,  a  speech  with  tropes. 

3.  [Cf.  OD.  trekken  to  draw,  to  delineate.  Cf.  trigger  (of 

a  gun).]  To  draw  in  outline,  as  with  a  pen  ;  specif.,  Her¬ 
aldry,  to  delineate  or  distinguish  (a  coat  of  arms,  etc.)  by 
outline  sketches  without  color,  the  tinctures  being  indi¬ 
cated  by  abbreviations  ( 0 .  for  or,  G.  for  gules,  etc.)  and 
tlie  repetition  of  a  charge  by  numbers.  B.  Jonson. 

trick,  v.  i.  1.  To  practice  trickery  or  fraud.  Bare. 


of  reedlike  grasses,  disting,  from 
Arundo  by  having  the  lowest 
flowers  stamimite  and  the  flower¬ 
ing  glume  undivided.  T. )>hrag- 
mites  is  the  common  reed, 
tri-chop'ter  (trl-kup'ter),  n. 
Zool.  One  of  the  Trichoptera.  — 
tri-chop 'ter-an  (-tfn),  a.  n. 

I  trich  or-rhe'a.  trich  or-rhee'a 
( ti  ik  ),  >i.  [XL.;  tricho- 

4-  -rhea.)  Med.  Alopecia. 
triclLor-rhex'iB  (-rfk's  Ys),  n. 

|  [  NL.  ;  tricho-  -f  Or.  pr)£i9  a 
breaking.]  Med.  Trichoclasis. 
tri-chos'chi-sis  (trY-kfis'kY-RYs). 
ii.  [NL.  ;  tricho-  4-  Gr.  (rx^i? 
cleaving.]  Splitting  of  the  hairs, 
trich'o-spo-range'  (trYk'.Vspo- 
r  a  n  jo,  trich'o-spo-ran'gi-um 
(-r&n'jY-wm),  n.  [NL.  trichospo- 
7’anf/iiim.  See  tricho-;  sporan¬ 
gium.]  Bot.  The  multiloculnr 
sporangium  of  fucoid  alga?.  R. 
—  trich'O  spo-ran'gi-al  (-<ll),  a. 

trich'o-spore.  n.  [tricho-  4- 
s/iorc .]  Bot.  A  comdium.  Ohs. 


[NL.  See  TRICHO- ;  SYPHILIS.] 
Med.  Any  syphilitic  huirdisease. 
trich'o-thal'lic  (-thftl'Yk),  a. 
[tricho-  4-  that l us.)  Bot.  Having 
a  filamentous  thaTl us.  Rare. 
trich  o  til  lo-ma'ni-a  (tr)k'&- 
tYl'o-ma'nY-a),  n.  [NL.  ;  tricho- 
4-  Gr.  riAAeip  to  pluck,  tear  4- 
maiiia.)  Med.  Insane  desire  t 
pull  out  one’s  hair, 
trichour.  +  trkacher. 
tri-chro'mic. a.  [tri-  4-  chromic .} 
Chem.  Containing  three  atoms 
of  chromium. 

tri'chro-nous  (trl'krO-nws),  a. 
[Gr.  Tptxpopo?  ;  rpi-  (see  tri-, 
4-  XP°V0<>  time.]  Triseme. 
trichur.  4*  trkacher. 
trich'y  (trTk'Y),  n. ;  pi.  -1  e  i> 
(-Yz).  A  coarse  cheroot  made  ui 
Trichinopoli,  India.  Colloi/. 
tri-cin'i-um  (trl-sYn'Y-tim),  v. 
[L.,  a  song  by  three  voices.]  Mu¬ 
sic.  A  trio  for  voices, 
tri-cip'i-tal  (-sYp'T-tdl),  a.  [See 
triceps.]  Anat.  Having  three 
heads  or  origins,  as  a  muscle. 


trich'o-Byph'i  lis  (-s  Y  f'T-1  Y  s),  tri-cir'cu-lar  (-sflr'kfi-lar),  a. 
trich'o-Byph'i-lo'8i8  (-15'sYs),  n.  Math.  Relating  to  three  circles. 


ale,  senate,  c&re,  am,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofa  ;  eve,  Svent,  find,  recent,  maker ;  Ice,  Ill ;  old,  obey,  orb,  Bdd,  s8ft,  connect ;  use,  unite,  urn,  up,  circus,  menu ; 

II  Foreign  Word.  +  Obsolete  Variant  of.  4~  combined  with.  =  euuals. 
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TRIFLE 


a  Steam  Ports, 
opening  into 
Cylinder  Face, 
on  which  the 
Trick  Valve 
slides. 


2.  To  practice  tricks,  sleight  of  hand,  or  the  like  •  to 
juggle  ;  to  play  tricks. 

trick'er  y  (trik'er-T),  n.  [Cf.  OF.  triqueric ,  var.  of  Iriche- 
ne.  bee  trick,  n.,  tkeachehy.]  Tricking;  artifice;  fraud, 
trick'ish,  a.  Given  to,  or  characterized  by,  tricks  or  trick- 
ery  ;  knavtah  -  trick'ish-ly,  udv.  -  trick'ish-ness,  ». 
tlick'le  (trtk'’l),  v.  TRICK'LED  (-’Id)  ;  tkick'ling  (-ling). 
[ME.  tnklen,  prob.  for  striklen,  freq.  of  sir, km  to  How  AS 
si, -lean.  The  loss  of  s  may  be  due  to  an  .5  ending  a  preced¬ 
ing  word.  See  strike,  v.  f.]  To  flow  in  a  small  gentle 
stream  ;  to  run  in  drops ;  also,  to  drip  with  some  liquid  as  a 
spout.  “  The  low  trickling  rustle  of  the  leaves.”  Lowell. 

His  salt  tears  trickled  down  as  rain.  Chaucer. 

trick  16,  v.  t.  To  pour,  or  cause  to  flow,  in  drops  or  in  a 
thin  stream. 

trick'le  (trlk'T),  n.  Act  or  state  of  trickling ;  also,  that 
which  trickles  ;  a  stream  ;  drip.  “  Streams  that  .  .  .  dwin¬ 
dle  to  feeble  trickles  of  mud.’*  James  Bryce. 

trick'ster  (-ster),  n.  One  who  tricks  ;  a  deceiver  ;  cheat, 
trick'ster,  V.  i.  To  engage  in  tricks.  Rare. 
trick'sy  (-si),  a.  [From  trick.]  1.  Exlii biting  artfulness  ; 
tnckish;  crafty;  hence,  deceptive  ;  as,  tricksy  diplomacy. 
Bow  Rare.  “  My  tricksy  spirit !  ”  Shah. ' 

2.  Given  to  tricks  or  pranks  ;  prankish  ;  play¬ 
ful. 

3.  Neat;  trim;  natty;  jaunty.  Obs.  or  R. 
tricktrack'  (-trak'),  n.  [F.  trictrac.  Cf. 

ticktack  backgammon.]  1.  An  old  game  H 
resembling  backgammon. 

2.  Backgammon;  esp.,  Russian  backgammon, 
trick  valve.  Eteam  Engine.  A  slide  valve  xv-u  m 
having  a  supplementary  steam  passage  ( bb ,  in 
Blast.)  connecting  the  forward  and  back  parts  vV  w 
of  its  face,  thus  reducing  the  valve  travel, 
trick'y  (trlk'T ),  a.  Given  to  tricks  or  de-  _ 
ception  ;  trickish  ;  shifty ;  deceptive  ;  as,  Triek  Valve. 
tricky  merchants,  dealings,  breezes 
tri-clin'i-a-ry  (tn-klTn'T-a-n ),  a.  [L.  tricli- 
niaris.  See  triclinium.]  Of  or  pertaining 
to  a  triclinium  or  the  mode  of  dining  at  it. 
tri  clin'ic  (-Ik),  a.  [/ri-- f-  Gr.  k\lv€iv  to  in¬ 
cline.]  Cryst.  Having,  or  characterized  by,  three  unequal 
axes  intersecting  at  oblique  angles.  See  crystallization. 
All  forms  in  this  system  consist  of  two  parallel  faces,  ex¬ 
cept  in  the  crystals  of  a  few  substances  where  a  form  has 
but  a  single  face,  then  called  a  perl  inn.  Such  crystals  are 
referred  to  the  asymmetric  or  pedial  class  of  the  system, 
tli-clin'i-um  (-T-ura),  n. ;  pi.  -ia  (-d).  [L.,  fr.  Gr.  rp t- 

k \ivtov,  rpt/cAu/ov  ;  rpt-  (see  tri-)  -f-  k\  imj  a  couch.]  Rom. 
Antiq.  a  A  couch  for  reclining  at  meals,  extending  round 
three  sides  of  a  table,  and  usually  in  three  parts,  b  A 
dining  room  furnished  with  such  a  triple  couch, 
tri'color,  tri'colourUri'kuFer),  n.  {F.trico/ore,  in  drapeau 
tricolore  a  tricolored  flag;  tri-  (see  tri-)  -f-  L.  color  color.] 

1.  The  national  French  banner,  blue,  white,  and  red,  in 
equal  parts,  adopted  at  the  first  revolution. 

2-  Hence,  any  flag  of  three  colors  in  nearly  equal  masses. 
Tri-con'o-don  (tri-k5n'o-d5n),  n.  [NL.;  tri -  -f-  Gr.  kwvo<; 
cone  -f-  ofiovs,  oSoj/to?,  tooth.]  Pal  eon.  A  genus  of  small 
generalized  Jurassic  mammals  having  teeth  with  three 
simple  cones.  Though  often  regarded  as  marsupials,  some 
place  them  with  a  few  still  less  known  forms  in  a  separate 
order  or  suborder,  Tri  con  o-don'ta  (-don't'/), 
tri-cor'po-ral  (tri-kor'po-r/zl)  I  a.  [L.  tricorpor ;  tri-  (see 
tri  cor'po  rate  (-k6r'po-rat)  j  TRI-)  -f-  corpus ,  corporis , 
body.]  Her.  Represented  with  three  bodies  conjoined  to 
one  head,  as  a  lion. 

tric'o  sane  (trik'o-san),  n.  [G.  iricosan  ;  tri-  (see  tri-)  -J- 
Gr.  ec/coa-t  twenty  -J-  -an,  as  in  methan  methane.]  Chem. 
A  hydrocarbon,  C23H48,  of  the  methane  series,  obtained 
in  glittering  plates  from  paraffin  oil.  M.  P.,  48°  C. 
tri-COS'tate  (tri-k5a'tat),  a.  Bot.  d:  Zool.  Three-ribbed  ; 
having  three  ribs,  or  costa?. 

tri'COt  (tre'ko),  n.  [F.,  fr.  tricoler  to  knit.]  1.  A  fabric 
of  woolen,  silk,  or  cotton  knitted,  or  woven  like  knitting. 

2.  A  soft  ribbed  dress  material. 

3.  Short  for  tricot  stitch. 

tricot  stitcll-  Crochet  The  simplest  of  crochet  stitches, 
worked  with  a  long  hook  of  uniform  size,  and  producing  a 
plain  straight  pattern.  Called  also  afghan,  idiot,  fool's , 
and  railway  stitch ,  fool's  crochet ,  and  Tunisian  crochet. 
tri-cre'SOl  (tri-kre'sdl;  -sbl),//.  Pharm.Chem.  A  mixture 
of  the  three  cresols,  prepared  from  coal  tar,  a  colorless 
liquid  of  creosotic  odor,  used  as  a  germicide, 
tri  crot'ic  (tri-kr5t'Tk),  a.  {tri-  -j-  Gr.  Kporelv  to  beat.] 
Physiol.  Of,  pertaining  to,  )r  characterized  by,  tricrotism. 
tri'ero-tism  (tri'kro-tiz’m  ;  trik'ro-),  n.  Physiol.  That 
condition  of  the  arterial  pulse  in  which  there  is  a  triple 
beat.  Its  characteristic  sphygmograpliic  pulse  curve 
shows  a  primary  and  two  secondary  crests, 
tri  cus'pid  (tri-kus'pTd)  ,  a.  [L.  tricuspis ,  -idis ;  fri-  (see 
tri-)  -f-  cuspis  a  point.]  1.  Having  three  cusps,  or  points. 
2.  Anal.  Med.  Pertaining  to  the  tricuspid  valve. 


tricuspid  valve,  Anal.,  the  valve,  resembling  in  structure 
the  mitral  valve,  but  consisting  of  three  triangular  mem¬ 
branous  flaps,  at  the  opening  of  the  right  auricle  of  the 
heart  into  the  right  ventricle. 

tri-cus'pid-ate  (tri-kus'pi-dat),  a.  Three-pointed  ;  cuspi¬ 
date  with  three  points  ;  tricuspid  ;  as,  a  tri, cuspidate  leaf. 

Tri-cus'pis  (tri-kus'pis),  n.  [NL.  See  tricuspid.]  Bot. 
A  genus  ol  perennial  grasses,  of  temperate  regions,  having 
flat  or  involute  leaves  and  simple  or  compound  panicles  with 
3-many-fiowered  spikelets.  Some  yield  a  coarse  hay. 

tri'cy-cle  (tri'si-k’l),  n.  {tri-  -{-  - cycle ,  as  in  bicycle :  cf.  F. 
tricycle  a  carriage  with  three  wheels,  a  three-wheeled  veloc¬ 
ipede.]  a  A  kind  of  three-wheeled  coach.  Obs.  b  Alight 
tliree-wlieeled  vehicle  to  be  ridden  by  one  or  more  persons 


and  propelled  by  treadles  or  hand  levers.  Cf.  bicycle,  1 ; 
velocipede,  c  A  tliree-wheeled  motor  cycle.  Cf.  tricar. 
tri'cy-cle,  v.  i. ;  -cled  (-k’ld);  -cling  (-kling).  To  ride  a  tri¬ 
cycle.  —  tri'ey  cler  (-kler),  n.  —  tri'cy-clist  (-klist),  n. 
Tri-dac'na(tn-dak'nd),  n.  [L., 
pi.,  a  kind  of  oysters,  fr.  Gr. 
rpibaKi'os  eaten  at  three  bites, 

Tpi-  (see  tri-)  -f-  Sd/ceeipto  bite.] 

Zool.  A  genus  of  lamellibranchs 
having  no  anterior  adductor 
muscle,  and  an  equivalve  shell 
the  valves  of  which  are  very 
thick  and  heavy  and  strongly 
plicated  at  the  margin.  The 
giant  clam  (Tridacna  gig  as)  of  Tndacna  ( T.  squamosa). 
East  Indian  6eas  attains  a  great  size.  The  genus  is  the 
type  of  a  small  family,  Tri-dac'ni  dae  (-ni-de). 
tri  dac'tyl  (trl-dSk'fcil),  a.  [Gr.  TpiSaKTvAo?  ;  rpt-  (see 
tri-)  -j-  Sa/crvAos  digit :  cf.  F.  tridaciyle.’]  Having  three 
fingers  or  toes,  or  similar  processes, 
tri  dai'ly  (-da'll),  a.  Occurring,  made,  or  the  like,  three 
times  a  day. 

tri  dec'ane  (-dSk'an),  n.  [/rf--{-Gr.  6e/ca  ten  ;  —  from  the 
number  of  carbon  atoms  in  the  molecule.]  Chem.  A  hy¬ 
drocarbon,  C13Hj8,  of  the  methane  series,  occurring  in 
petroleum  and  produced  artificially  as  a  light  colorless 
liquid.  It  boils  at  234°  C. 

tri  dec'y-lene  (-dSs'T-len),  n.  {tri- -f-  Gr.  Se/caro-?  tenth  + 
eth ylene."]  Chem.  A  colorless  liquid  hydrocarbon,  C13H 
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of  the  ethylene  series,  found  in  Burma  petroleum, 
tri  de  cyl'ic  (trl'de-sTl'Tk),  a.  Also  tri-dec'a-to'ic  (tri- 
dSk'd-to'Tk),  tri  de-CO'iC  (tri'de-ko'Tk).  Chem.  Pertain¬ 
ing  to  or  designating  a  white  crystalline  acid,  C^H^COoH, 
of  the  fatty  acid  series,  prepared  artificially, 
tri'dent  (tri'dent),  n.  [L.  tri  dens ,  - entis ;  tri-  (see  tri-)  -f- 
dens  tooth  :  cf.  F.  trident.  See  tooth.]  1.  Class.  Myth. 
A  three-pronged  spear,  the  attribute  or  symbol  of  author¬ 
ity  of  Poseidon,  or  Neptune.  See  Poseidon,  lllust. 

2.  Rom.  Antiq.  A  three-pronged  spear  used  by  retiarii. 

3.  A  three-pronged  fish  spear. 

4.  Geom.  A  curve  of  third  order,  having  three  infinite 
branches  in  one  direction  and  a  fourth  infinite  branch  in 
the  opposite  direction  ( Descartes ). 

tri'dent,  a.  [L.  tridens.]  Having  three  teeth  or  points, 
tri-den'tal  (tri-dSn'tSl),  a.  Pert,  to,  or  having  the  form  of, 
a  trident ;  trident;  also,  bearing  or  wielding  a  trident, 
tri-den'tate  (-dgn'tat)  )  a.  [NL.  trideniatus.  See  trident.] 
tri-den'tat-ed  (-tat-Sd)  |  Having  three  teeth  or  points, 
trident  bat-  An  Asiatic  rliinolo- 
phid  bat  ( Trktnops  persicus),  with 
nose  membrane  trident-shaped. 

Tri  den'tine  (trl-dSn'tin),  a.  [From 
LL.  Tridenlum  Trent.]  1.  Of  or 
pertaining  to  Trent,  Austria,  or  the 
council  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  held  (1545-03)  in  that  city. 

2.  Conforming  to  the  decrees  and 
doctrines  of  the  Council  of  Trent. 

Tri-den'tine  (  tin),  n.  One  who  ac¬ 
cepts  the  Tridentine  profession  of  Head  of  Persian  Tri¬ 
faith  (that  of  the  Council  of  Trent,  dellt  Bat-  ^nt-  size- 
issued  by  Pope  Pius  IV.  in  1504),  which  is  one  of  the  re¬ 
ceived  statements  of  faith  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church- 


trid'y-mite  (tnd'T-mit),  n.  [G.  tridymit,U.  Gr.  rp-Si/^o? 
threetold  ;  —  from  its  common  occurrence  in  trillings.] 
Min.  A  mineral  consisting,  like  quartz,  of  silica,  Si02r 
but  differing  in  crystallization,  being  usually  in  minute 
thin  tabular  forms.  H.,  7.  Sp.  gr.,  2.28-2.33.  It  is  found 
in  cavities  in  trachyte  and  similar  rocks, 
tried  (trid),  pret.  &  p.  p.  of  TRY.  Hence:  a.  1.  Proved; 
tested;  faithful;  trustworthy;  as,  n  tried  friend;  n tried  tool. 
2.  Select;  choice;  excellent.  Obs. 

Syii.  —  See  reliable. 

tri  en'ni-al  (tri-en'I-al),  a.  [L.  triennium  the  space  of 
three  years  ;  tri-  (see  tri-)  -j-  annus  year.  Cf.  annual.} 

1.  Continuing  three  years  ;  as,  a  triennial  reign. 

2.  Happening,  coming  about,  or  appearing  once  in  every 
three  years;  as,  triennial  elections  ;  a  triennial  catalogue. 
Triennial  Act,  Eng.  Hist.,  an  act  of  165/4,  which  limited  the 
life  of  a  Parliament  to  three  years.  Cf.  Septennial  Act. 

tri-en'ni-ai,  n.  1.  Something  that  takes  place  or  appears 
once  in  three  years,  or  that  lasts  three  years. 

2.  R.  C.  Ch.  A  Mass  repeated  every  day  for  three  years 
for  the  repose  of  the  soul  of  a  dead  person. 

3.  The  third  anniversary  of  any  event. 

tri'ens  (tri'enz),  n.; pi.  -entes  (trl-5n'tez).  [L.,  fr.  lres,tHa , 
three.]  Rom.  Antiq.  a  A  copper  coin  equal  to  a  third 
of  the  as.  b  A  gold  coin  equal  to  a  third  of  the  solidus, 
tri  eil'tal  (trl-en'tal),  a.  [L.  trientalisA  Rom.  Antiq.  Of 
or  pert,  toatriens,  or  third  part ;  esp.,  designating  a  stand¬ 
ard  of  coinage  in  which  the  as  weighed  one  third  of  a 
libra,  or  pound.  See  as,  n.,  2. 

Tri  en  ta'lis  (tri'Sn-ta'lTs),  ».  [NL.,  fr.  LL.  herb  a  trienta- 
lis ,  apparently  fr.  L.  trientalis  pert,  to  a  third  (see  triens)  ; 
the  reason  for  the  name  is  unknown.]  Bot.  A  genus  of 
delicate  primulaceous  herbs,  of  northern  Europe  and 
America,  having  a  whorl  of  entire  leaves  and  several 
white  starlike  flowers  on  slender  peduncles  followed  by 
5-valved  capsules.  T.  americuna  is  the  star  flower, 
tri'er  (tri'er),  w.  [From  TRY.]  1.  One  who  tries;  one  who 
makes  experiments  ;  esp.,  one  who  tests  anything. 

2.  a  One  who  tries  judicially,  b  Law.  =  trior  b- 

3.  That  which  tries  or  approves  ;  a  test,  or  an  implement 
used  in  testing,  as  a  taster  (see  taster,  n.,  2  c). 

tri'er-arch  (trl'er-ark),  n.  [L.  trierarchus ,  Gr.  t ptrjpap^o? ; 
Tpirjp-qs  a  trireme  -f-  ap\os  a  leader,  a  chief.]  Gr.  Antiq. 
a  The  commander  of  a  trireme,  b  At  Athens,  one  who 
(singly  or  jointly  with  other  citizens)  had  to  fit  out  a  tri¬ 
reme  for  the  public  service. 

tri'er-arch  y  (-ar'kT),  n.;  pi.  -archies  (-kiz).  [Gr.  rpoj- 
papx -a.]  1.  The  office  or  duty  of  a  trie  rarch. 

2.  Trierarclis  collectively. 

3.  The  Athenian  plan  whereby  citizens  furnished  triremes, 
tri'e-ter'ic  (tri  e-ter'Tk)  )  a.  [L.  trietericus,  Gr.  rpierri- 
tri  e-ter'i-cal  (-ter'T-kSl)  i  pi/cos,  fr.  Tpierrjpis  (sc.  ioprri) 

a  triennial  festival ;  rpi-  (see  tri-)  -J-  cto?  a  year.]  Kept 
or  occurring  every  third  year  ;  triennial, 
tri-eth'yl-  (trl-Sth'Tl-).  Chem.  A  combining  form  indicat¬ 
ing  the  presence  of  three  ethyl  groups. 
tri-eth'yl  am'ine  (-Sm'Tn  ;  -d-men'),  n.  Also  -in.  {triethyl- 
-f  amine. ]  Chem.  A  tertiary  amine,  N(C2Hfl)3,  analo¬ 
gous  to  trimethylamine.  It  is  a  strongly  alkaline  liquid, 
tri  eth  yl-stib'ine  (-stTb'Tn  ;  -en),  n.  Chem.  A  liquid, 
Sb(CoHr,)s,  of  garlic-like  odor,  taking  fire  in  air  and  behav¬ 
ing  like  a  metal  in  various  reactions.  It  is  prepared  by 
the  action  of  zinc  ethyl  on  antimony  trichloride,  and  in 
other  ways. 

tri  fa'cial  (tri-fa'shSl),  a.  {tri-  -f -facial."]  Anal.  &  Zool. 
Designating,  or  pertaining  to,  the  fifth  pair  of  cranial 
nerves,  called  also  trigeminal  nerves.  They  are  in  man 
the  largest  of  the  cranial  nerves,  arising  by  two  roots,  a 
'  small  motor  root  and  a  large  sensory  root,  which  both 
leave  the  brain  at  the  side  of  the  pons  Varolii.  The  sen¬ 
sory  root  bears  a  large  ganglion  (the  Gasserian  ganglion) 
situated  within  the  cranium  in  a  depression  in  the  petrous 
portion  of  the  temporal  bone,  and  at  the  same  point  divides 
into  three  main  brandies,  the  ophthalmic,  superior  maxil¬ 
lary,  and  inferior  maxillary  nerves  (see  ophthalmic  nerve, 
maxillary  nerve).  Only  the  inferior  maxillary  is  joined 
by  the  motor  root,  hence  the  other  two  branches  are  sen¬ 
sory  only.  In  other  vertebrates  the  character  of  the  tri¬ 
facial  nerve  often  differs  considerably  from  man,  especially 
with  respect  to  the  relation  of  its  roots  to  each  other  ana 
the  points  of  emergence  of  its  branches  from  the  skull, 
tri-ia'cial,  n.  Anal,  cl*  Zool.  A  trifacial  nerve, 
tri-fa'ri  ous  (-fa'rT-ws;  115),  a.  [L.  trifarius  of  three  sorts 
or  ways,  threefold;  cf.  Gr.  rpt^aciov.  Cf.  bifarious.]  Bot. 
Facing  three  ways;  in  whorls  of  three;  tristichous. 
tri'fid  (tri'fld),  a.  [L.  trifidus ;  tri-  (see  tri-)  root  of fin- 
dere to  split:  cf.  F.  trifid e."]  Three-cleft;  tridentate;  divided 
part  way  to  the  base  into  three  lobes  witli  narrow  sinuses, 
tri'fle  (trl'f’l),  n.  [ME.  trijle,  irefele,  trufte,  OF.  trufle, 
trufe ,  mockery,  raillery,  trickery,  prob.  same  word  as  F. 
triiffe  truffle.  See  truffle.]  1.  Idle  or  nonsensical  speech  ; 
raillery; also,  an  idle  tale;  ajoke;  alie;  a  deception.  Obs. 


trick.  +  trig.  (as  fi'/r.  Ofc/t.l 
trick,'/.  Quick;  nimble;— also! 
trick'er,  n.  A  trigger.  Obs.  or 
Scot.  Sr  Dial.  Eng.  [trickster. I 
trick'er.n.  One  who  tricks;  al 
trick'i-ly  (trYk'I-11),  adv.  of 
tricky.  See -ly. 
trick'i-nesa,  n.  See -ness. 
trick'ing,  p.  a.  Given  to  tricks, 
trick'ing,  /?.  Dress  ;  ornament, 
trick'l.  Trickle.  Ref.  Sj>. 
trick'ld.  Trickled.  Ref.  Sp. 
trick'le  ness, /7. Transience.  Obs. 
trick'let,/7.  A  rill :  a  thin  strenm. 
trick 'ly, '/.  Trickling.  [Ofts.l 
trick'ly,  adv.  Trigly  ;  deftly.  | 
trick 'ment,  n.  Decoration.  Obs. 
trick'si-ness  (trTk'sT-nCs),  n. 
See  -ness,  [of  tricks  ;  tricksy.  I 
trick'some  (trYk's/Tm ),".  Full  1 
trickt  'Pricked.  Ref.  Sp. 
Tri-clad'i-da  (trT-kl&d'Y-ad),  v. 
pi.  [NL.,  fr.  the  specific  name 
triclada ,  fr.  tri-  +  Gr.  /cAa5ov 
branch;  —  from  their  three  main 
intestinal  branches.]  Zool.  An 
order  of  turbellarian  worms  hav¬ 
ing  the  intestine  composed  of  a 
median  anterior  division  n  n  d 
two  lateral  posterior  divisions 
with  side  branches.  It  includes 
marine,  fresh-water,  and  terres¬ 
trial  forms.  See  planakian.  — 
tri'clad  (trT'klttd),  a.  Sr  n. 
tric'li-nate  (t  r  Y  k'l  Y-n  ft  t),  a. 


Cryst.  Triclinic. 

tricline.  77.  =  triclinium.  Obs. 

tri-clin'i-arch(trT-klYn'Y-ark),7i. 

[L.  trtcliniarches.]  Row.  Antiq. 

A  chief  servant  in  charge  of  the 

dining  table.  Obs. 

tri-cli  no-hed'ric  (tr  T-k  1  T'n  fi- 

hCd'rYk  ;  -he'drYk),  a.  [ triclin - 

ic  +  Gr.  e'5pa  seat.l  Triclinic. 

tri-coc'cous  (-kbk'ws),  a.  [Gr. 

tpikokkos  with  three  grains  or 


berries;  toc- (see tri-)4- ko/c/cov 
grain,  seed.]  Bot.  Havingthree 
cocci,  or  carpels, 
tri-co'lon  (trY-ko'15n),  [Gr. 
TpLKioXov,  neut.  of  rp t koj A o? 
three-membered.]  Gr.  hr  Lat. 
Pros.  A  period  composed  of 
three  cola.  —  tri-co 'lie  (-ko'lYk; 
-kfil'Yk).  a.  [colored.) 

tri'coFor.  trl'col  our,  n.  Tri-| 

tri'col  ored.tri'coFouredLkfll'- 

erd),  ".  Having  three  colors, 
tri-col  'or-ous  (tri-k  il  KC  r-il  h), 
tricolourous.  ".  Of  three  colors, 
tri  com 'pound,  a.  Compounded 
of  three  parts;  as,  a  trieqmpound 
(triple-expansion)  engine  (see 

COMPOUND  EN/5INE  a). 

||  tri' con'  (tre'kdNO,  ”•  IF.] 
Card  Playing.  Three  cards  of 
the  same  denomination.  Rare. 
tri-con 'o-dont  (trT-kftn'fi-dttnt), 
a.  Zool.  a  Having,  or  designat¬ 
ing,  teeth  with  three  simple 


cones.  See  trituberculy.  b 

Pertaining  to  the  Triconodonta. 
—  n.  One  of  the  Triconodonta. 
tri-con'so-nan'tal  (t  rT-k  5  n's fi¬ 
ll  ft  n't/t  1),  tri-con'so-nan'tic 
(  tYk),  a.  Of  three  consonants, 
tri'eorn  (tri'korn),  a.  [F.  tri¬ 
corne,  L.  tricorn  is.")  Having  three 
horns  or  corners.  —  /?.  A  three- 
cornered  hat.  Rare. 
trl-cor'nate  (trT-kfir'nftt),  trF- 
cor-nute'  (trT/kf»r-nut' ),  a.  Tri¬ 
corn  .  [Three-cornered .  | 

trl-cor'nered  ( trT-k6r'n?vd),  a.  | 
tri-cor'nous  (-nws),  a.  [L.  tri- 
com is. ]  With  three  horns.  Obs. 
tricot,//  Also  tricoterie.  [Cf. 
OF.  tricoter,  or  OF.&  F.  tripoter , 
to  dabble,  to  intrigue,  to  job.] 
Cheating.  Obs. 

tricotee,  /?.  [OF.  tricotSe  an  in¬ 
voluntary  dance  while  being 
beaten.]  *  A  kind  of  dance.  Obs. 
tri^o^ine'  (tre'kfi'ten'), //.  [F.] 
A  French  dress  fabric, 
tri-cot'o-my  (trT-k5t'fi-mY),  n. 
[Cf.  trichotomy.]  Division  in¬ 
to  three  parts.  Obs. 
tri-coVy-le 'do-nous,  a.  Rot. 
Having  three  cotyledons, 
tricquet.  n.  [Cf.  F.  triqv&tre 
three-cornered,  L .trignetrus.]  A 
three-cornered  figure.  Obs. 
tri'ero-tous  (trl'krC-ttts),  a. 
Physiol.  Trierotic, 
tri-cru'ral  (trl-kroo'rdl),  a.  [ tri - 


-f  L.  crus,  cruris ,  leg.]  Having 

three  legs,  or  branches, 
trictrac.  Var.  of  tricktrack. 
tric'u-late  ( trik'//-lat ),  r.t.  To 
make  smart  or  tidy.  l)ial.  Eng. 
tri-cur'vate,  a.  Zool.  Curved  in 
three  places. 

tri-cus'pid  (trT-kfiB'pYd),  n.  A 
tooth  having  three  cusps. 
trFcy-an'ic  (trl'sT-ft  n'Y  k),  a. 
Chem.  Cyan  uric, 
tri-cy'a-nide (tri-),  n.  Aleo-nid. 
Chew.  A  cyanide  with  three  cy¬ 
anogen  groups  in  the  molecule, 
tri-dac'tyle.  Var.  of  tridac- 
tvi..  ['/.  Tridactyl.  | 

tri  dac'ty-louB(trT-dftk'tY-lws),| 
trid'dler  CtrYd'lCr),  /?.  The  pec¬ 
toral  sandpiper.  X ew  Jersey. 
tride  (trid),  a.  [F.  trifle  lively, 
fr.  Sp.  trido .]  Short  and  quick; 
fleet ;  as,  a  tride  pace.  Obs. 
trFde  cat'y-lene  (trT'df'-kftt'Y- 
len),  tri-de'cene  (tr!-de'Ben),  n. 
Tridecvlene. 

tri-den 'ted(trT-d£n't5d),  a.  Tri¬ 
dentate.  Rare. 

trPdent-if'er-ous  (trl'dPn-tYf'- 
?r-//s),  a.  [L.  t rid ent if er ;  tridens 
trident  -f  ferre  to  bear.]  Bear¬ 
ing  a  trident. 

tri  di-am'e-tral  (trl'd  I-S.  m'P- 
trol),  a.  Havingthree  diameters. 
tri-dFa-pa'son  (t r T-d  T'a-p a'- 
z<5n),  ri.  Music.  A  triple  octave. 


tri-dig'i-tate  (tri-dYi'I-tat),  a. 

(tri-  -4-  L.  digit  at  us  having  fin¬ 
gers  or  toes.l  Tridactyl;  having 
thri  e  fingerlike  lobes. 
trFdi  men't;ion-al.  a.  Of  three 
dimensions.  —  trFdi-mension- 
al'i-ty.  77. 

tri'di-men'sioned  (trT'dY-men'- 
sht7nd),  a.  =  tridimensional. 
tri'ding  (trT'dYng),  n.  A  tri- 
thing,  or  riding.  Obs. 
tri  do-min'i-um  (tri'dC-mYn'Y- 
i/m),  7i.  [NL.  ;  tri-  4-  dominium.] 
Intern  fit .  Law.  A  dominium  ex¬ 
ercised  by  three  stales  jointly, 
as  formerly  in  the  ease  of  Samoa, 
tnd'u-an  (t  r  Y  d^<l-<4  n),  a.  [L. 
triduanus,  fr.  triduum.  See 
triduum.]  Ivnsting  three  days 
(reckoning  inclusively);  or  oc¬ 
curring  every  third  day  (reckon¬ 
ing  inclusively).  Rare. 
trid'u-um  (-t/m).  n.  [L.,  space 
of  three  days  ;  tri-  +  dies  day.] 
A  term  of  three  days  ;  specif., 
R.  C.  Ch.,  three  days  of  prayer 
to  prepare  for  a  saint’s  day  of  in 
asking  n  saint’s  intercession, 
tri-dyn'a-mous  (trl-dYn'd-mus), 
a.  [tri-  -f  Gr.  Swopi?  power.] 
Rot.  Having  six  stamens,  three 
long  and  three  short, 
trie.  a.  [Cf.  F.  trig,  p.  p.  See 
try,  ?-./.]  Tried;  excellent.  Obs. 
tri'ed-ly  (trT'6d-lr),  adv. 


Provedlv  ;  by  test  ;  also,  excel¬ 

lently.  Obs.  [dral.l 

tri-e'dral  (trl-e'drrtl).«.  Tribe- 1 
triely,  adv.  =  trikdly.  Obs. 
tri-en'nal.  trl-en'nel,  77.  =  tri¬ 
ennial,  a  Mass.  Obs. 
tri-en  ni-al'i-ty  (tri-Cn'Y-ftl'Y- 
tY),  77.  State  of  being  triennial. 
tri-en'ni-al-ly,a</v.  of  trienni¬ 
al.  See -ly. 

||  trl-en'ni-um  (trl-Pn'Y-wm),  n. 
[L.  Scctriennial.]  A  period 
of  three  years,  f  A  third.  Obs.  | 
tri'ent,  n.  [L.  triens,  <n>77ri.<{.]| 
tri  er-arch'al  (trl'Cr-ar'k/Jl),  a. 
Pert,  to  a  trierarch  or  trierarcliy . 
tri  e-ter'ics,  n.pl.  [L.  trieterie'a , 
pi.  See  tri eteri cal.]  Trie- 
teric  games  or  festivals.  Obs. 
triews.  truce. 
tri'faFlow,  v.  t.  [frj-  +  fallow. 
Cf.  th ry fallow.]  To  plow  the 
third  time  before  sowing.  Ohs. 
tri-fas'ci-aVed  ( trl-fflsh'Y-at'- 
fd),  a.  With,  or  encircled  by, 
three  bands, 
trife.  77.  Trifle.  Obs. 
trif'er-ous  (trYf'fr-ws),  a.  [Jj. 
trifer.  SeeTRi-;-FEROUS.]  Bear¬ 
ing  thrice  yearly.  Obs. 
trifflour.  +  trifler. 
triffol.  *[*trifle.  [Trifid.  Obs.[ 
trif'id-ous,  a.  [L.  trifidus.']] 
tri-fiB'tu-la-ry  (trT-fYs'tu-lft-r'f)r 
a.  Having  three  pipes, 
tri-flag 'el-1  ate  (trl-fittj'^-lat),  n. 
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TRIKETONE 


2.  A  thing  of  very  little  value  or  importance ;  a  paltry  or 
trivial  affair,  object,  etc.  "  Trijit's  light  as  air.”  S/iak. 

Small  sands  the  niountuin,  moments  make  the  year. 

And  trifles  life.  Young. 

3.  A  dish  of  sponge  cake  soaked  in  wine  or  liqueur,  with 
macaroons,  fruit  jams,  and  whipped  cream. 

4.  A  variety  of  pewter  (as  one  made  of  83  parts  tin  and  17 
antimony)  used  for  small  utensils,  as  beer  measures. 

a  trifle,  a  little  ;  slightly  ;  as,  he  was  a  f  rifle  alarmed, 
tri' tie  (tri'f’l),  v.  i. ;  tbi'fled  (-f’ld) ;  tri'fling  (-HTng). 
[ME.  trifelen ,  trujlen  ;  of.  OF.  trufer ,  trujter ,  to  trick, 
mock.  See  trifle,  n.]  1.  To  act  or  talk  jestingly,  or  with 
levity,  esp.  in  regard  to  something  demanding  more  seri¬ 
ous  or  respectful  treatment ;  —  usually  with  with  ;  as,  to 
trifle  with  one’s  health.  “  Like  a  king  not  to  be  tri/led 
with.”  Tennyson. 

2.  To  act  or  talk  for  idle  pleasure  or  with  no  serious  ob¬ 
ject  ;  to  amuse  one’s  self  lightly  ;  to  toy  ;  as,  he  was  trifling 
at  a  summer  resort ;  he  sat  trifling  with  a  novel  and  cigar. 

I  feared  he  did  but  tnjle. 

And  me:int  to  wreck  thee.  Shak. 

Syn.  —  Trifle,  dally,  dawdle,  potter.  To  trifle  (the 
general  word)  is  to  act  without  seriousness  or  in  a  frivo¬ 
lous  fashion,  or  to  toy  with  something  ;to  dally  is  to  play 
or  coquet  with  something,  or  to  linger  as  if  in  uncertainty; 
as,  “  To  trifle  agreeably  is  a  secret  which  schools  cannot  im¬ 
part  ”  (Johnson) ;  “  o’er  cold  coffee  trifle  with  the  spoon  ” 
(Pope)’,  “  Such  a  talent  in  verse  as  mine  is  like  a  child’s 
rattle,  very  entertaining  to  the  trifler  that  uses  it  ”  (Co le¬ 
per) ;  “For  so,  to  interpose  a  little  ease,  let  our  frail 
thoughts  dally  with  false  surmise  ”  ( Milton ) ;  “  I  daily  with 
my  subject  because,  to  myself,  the  remembrance  of  these 
times  is  profoundly  interesting  ”  ( De  Quincey) ;  “  You 
know  at  taking  leave  .  .  .  sometimes  a  man  dallies  .  .  .  and 
does  not  know  how  to  make  off  ”  (Keats).  To  dawdle  is  to 
linger  idly  or  lazily  ;  to  potter  is  to  busy  one's  self  in  an 
aimless  or  ineffectual  fashion  ;  as,  “  I  looked  into  ...  the 
exhibition,  in  mere  unwillingness  to  work,  and  desire  to 
dawdle  away  time  ”  (Scott)]  “  arbors,  which  you  dandle 
about  in  on  the  backs  of  donkeys  ”  (Jane  Welsh  Carlyle) ; 
to  potter  about  the  garden.  See  linger,  defer. 
tri'fle,  v.  t.  1.  To  treat  jestingly  or  in  sport.  Obs. 

2  To  make,  or  to  treat  as,  trivial.  Rare.  Shak. 

3  To  spend  or  waste  in  trifling  or  on  trifles;  —  usually  with 
away;  as,  to  trifle  away  money.  “We  trifle  time.”  Shak. 

tri'fler  (-fl  er),  n.  One  who  trifles  ;  specif.,  one  who  acts 
and  thinks  habitually  in  a  spirit  of  shallow  levity, 
trailing  (-fling),  p.  pr.  it*  vb.  n.  of  trifle.  Hence : 
a.  1.  Having  or  showing  lack  of  thoughtfulness  or  serious¬ 
ness;  shallow  or  habitually  frivolous;  as,  a  trifling  nature. 

2.  Being  of  small  note  ;  trivial ;  as,  a  trifling  debt. 

3.  Worthless;  mean  ;  of  no  account.  Local ,  U.  S. 

—  tri'fling-ly,  adv.  —  tri'illng-ness,  n. 

Syn.  —  See  petty. 

tri  fo'li-ate  (tri-fo'li-at),  a.  [tri-  -f-, foliate.  Cf.  trefoil.] 
Rot.  a  Three-leaved,  b  Having  three  leaflets  ;  trifoliolate. 
trifoliate  orange,  a  hardy  Japanese  orange  ( Citrus  trifoliata) 
having  trifoliolate  leaves  and  small  fruits  with  a  dry  bit¬ 
terish  pulp.  It  is  cultivated  as  a  stock  on  which  to  bud 
the  sweet  oranges,  and  has  been  hybridized  with  them, 
tri  fo'li  o  late  (  o-lat),  a.  Rot.  Having  three  leaflets,  as 
clover. 

Tri  fo'li-um  (-fo'll-ftm),  n.  [L.,  trefoil.]  Rot.  An  immense 
genus  of  fabaceous  herbs,  the  clovers,  widely  distributed 
in  temperate  regions.  They  have  digitately  or  pinnately 
trifoliolate  leaves,  and  red,  purple,  pink,  or  white  heads  of 
flowers  with  a  persistent  corolla ;  the  pod  is  membranous 
and  indehiscent.  Many  species,  as  T.  repens ,  T.  incarna- 
tum ,  T.  hybrid nm ,  T.  reflexum ,  are  forage  and  hay  plants, 
tri  fo'ri-um  (tri-fo'rl-fim  ;  201),  7i.;  pi.  -ria  (-a).  [LL., 

fr.  L.  tri-  (see  tri-)  -\-foris,  pi.  fores,  a  door.]  Arch.  The 
gallery  or  open  space  forming  an  upper  story  to  the  aisle 
of  a  church,  typically  an  arcaded  story  between  the  nave 
arches  and  clerestory ;  —  so  called  as  often  having  three 
openings  to  each  bay.  See  architecture,  I/lnst. 
tri'form  (trl'form)  )  a.  [L.  tin  for  mis :  tri-  (see  tri-)  -f- 
tri'iormed  (-fSrmd)  |  forma  form.]  Having  a  triple  form, 
body,  or  character.  “  This  triform  antagonism.”  I.  Taylor. 
tri  form'i-ty  (tri-f6r'ml-tl),  n.  [L.  triformitas.]  State  of 
being  triform. 

tri-fur'eate  (tri-ffir'kat),  v.  i.  To  fork  or  divide  into  three 
branches.  —  tri  fur  ca'tion  (t  ri'f  ft  r-ka's hftn ) ,  n. 
tri  fur'eate  (-ffir'kat)  )  a.  [L.  trifurcus;  tri-  (see  tri-) 
tri-lur'cat-ed  (-kat-Sd)  i  -f-  furca  fork.]  Having  three 
branches  or  forks  ;  trichotomous. 
trig  (trig),  a.  [ME.  trig ,  fr.  Scand.;  cf.  Icel.  tryggr ,  akin 
to  E.  true.]  1.  Trusty,  faithful.  Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 

2  Sound;  in  good  condition  ;  well.  Chiefly  Dial. 

3.  Trim;  neat;  spruce;  smart. 

4  Active;  clever;  ready;  brisk.  Obs.  or  Scot.  &  Dial.  Eng. 
trig,  v.  t.  [Orig.  uncert.]  To  stop,  as  a  wheel,  by  placing 

something  under  it ;  to  scotch  ;  skid  ;  also,  sometimes,  to 
prop  or  support.  Norv  Chiefly  Dial. 
trig,  n.  A  stone,  block,  or  the  like  placed  under  anything, 
as  a  wheel  or  barrel,  to  prevent  motion  or,  sometimes,  to 
support  or  shore  ;  a  scotch  ;  skid.  Now  Chiefly  Dial. 
trig'a-mist  (trlg'a-mTst),  n.  [See  trigamy.]  One  who 
has  been  married  three  times;  esp.,  one  who  has  three 
husbands  or  three  wives  at  the  same  time. 


Zobl.  Having  three  flagella,  as 

certain  Infusoria. 

tri  flo'ral  (-flo'rrfl  ;  201).  or  tri- 

flo'rous  i-rus),  a.  I  tri-  -f-  L.  flos, 

Jtoris,  flower.]  Sot.  Three- 

flowered. 

tri  flue' tu-a'tion  (-flQk'tO-a'- 
shiln),  n.  Concurrence  of  three 
waves.  Ohs. 

tri-flu'or-ide,  n.  Also -id.  C/iem. 
A  fluoride  with  three  atoms  of 
fluorine  in  the  molecule, 
trlf'ly,  a.  Trivial.  Ohs. 
trifoil.  n.  Trefoil.  Obs. 
tri'fold'  (trl'fffld'),  a.  Three¬ 
fold  ;  triple.  [a.  Trifoliate.  I 
tri  fo'li-at'ed  (trl-lo'li-at  ed ), i 
trif'o-ly  (trYf'o-ll),  //.  [L.  tri  fo¬ 
lium.}  Clover  (Tri  folium).  Obs. 
tri-fo'ri-al  (trT-fo'rY-/Tl  ;  201),  a. 
Of  or  pertaining  to  a  triforium. 
tri-form'ous,  n.  Triform.  Rare. 
triful.  1*  TRIFLE, 
tri  fur'eous,  a.  [L.  trifurcus.') 
Trifurcate.  Ohs. 
trig  (trig),  n.  tf  v.  Trot  ;  run. 
Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 
trig,  v.  t.  [Cf.  Dan.  trykke  to 
press,  Sw.  trycka .]  To  fill;  stuff; 
cram.  Ohs.  or  Dial.  Eng . 
trig,  a.  Full.  Dial.  Eng. 


I  trig,  v.  t.  3r  t.  [From  trig,  a ., 
trim.]  Scot.  Dial.  Eng.  1.  To 
putin  order;  to  tidy  ;  —  with  up. 
2.  To  dress  smartly, 
trig.  v.  t.  To  trust.  Obs.  Sf  R. 
trig,  n.  [From  trio,  a.,  trim.] 
A  fop  ;  dandy.  Obs.  Sf  R- 
trig,  n.  1.  A  trench,  esp.  as  a 
boundary ;  also, apath.  Dial. Eng. 
2.  A  line  from  which  to  start  in 
a  race  or  game,  as  in  bowling. 
•Scot.,  //•.,  Sr  Dial  Eng. 
trig.  v.  i.  V  t.  To  make,  or  mark 
with,  a  trig.  Chief  g  Dial.  Eng. 
trig.  Abbr.  Trigonometric; 
trigonometrical  ;  trigonometry. 
trig'a-mous(trYg'/>-m«B),a.  [L. 
trigarnvs  a  thrice-married  man, 
Or.  rpiya/Lio?  thrice  married.] 
Rot.  Having  staminate,  pistil¬ 
late,  and  hermaphrodite  flowers 
in  the  same  head, 
trig'en.  7J.  A  trig  (block).  Obs. 
trigen.  n.  =  trioon.  Obs. 

|  tri-gen 'ic  (trl-jr-n'Yk),  a.  [ tri - 
+  -gen  +  -i’c.]  See  ETI1YLIDENE 
I  biuret. 

tri-ges'i-mo-se-cun'do  (-jSs'Y- 
mo-sO-kiln'dO),  a.  tf  n.  [I,.,  in 
I  trigesimo-secundo  in  the  thirty- 


trig'a-my  (trlg'd-mt),  n.  [L.  trigamia ,  Gr.  rpiyap-ia  :  cf.  | 
F.  trigamie.  See  tkigamous.]  Act  of  marrying,  or  state  j 
of  being  married,  three  times;  esp.,  the  offense  of  having  I 
three  husbands  or  three  wives  at  the  same  time, 
trl-gem'i-nal  (tri-jSm'I-nSl),  a.  [See  trigem i nous.]  Anat.  i 
ib  Zobl.  Designating  the  fifth  cranial  nerves ;  trifacial. 
See  trifacial,  a.  —  n.  A  trigeminal,  or  trifacial,  nerve, 
tri-gem'i-nous  (-lifts),  a.  [L.  trigeminus  born  three  to¬ 
gether;  tri-  (see  tri-)  -f  geminus  twin.  Cf.  tergeminous.] 
Born  three  together ;  being  one  of  three  born  at  the  same 
birth  ;  also,  rarely,  threefold. 

Tri  ger'  proe'ess  (tre'zha').  [After  M.  Triger ?  French  en¬ 
gineer.]  Engin.  &  Mining.  A  method  of  sinking  through 
water-bearing  ground,  in  which  the  shaft  is  lined  with  tub¬ 
bing  and  provided  with  an  air  lock,  work  being  proceeded 
with  under  air  pressure.  Cf.  Kind-Chaudron  process. 
trig'ger  (trlg'er),  71.  [For  older  tricker ,  fr.  D.  trekker,  fr. 
trekken  to  draw,  pull.  Cf.  track  to  tow.]  1.  A  piece, 
as  a  lever,  connected  with  a  catch  or  detent  as  a  means 
of  releasing  it ;  specif.,  Firearms ,  the  part  of  a  lock  moved 
by  the  finger  to  release  the  cock  in  firing. 

2.  A  catch  to  hold  the  wheel  of  a  carriage  on  a  declivity. 

3.  Naut.  A  block  holding  a  vessel  on  the  ways,  the  knock¬ 
ing  away  of  which  starts  the  vessel.  Rare. 

4  =  verge,  7i..  14* 

trigger  fish  Any  of  numerous  deep-bodied  plectognath 
fishes  constituting  Balistes 
and  allied  genera  of  the  fam¬ 
ily  Balistidiu,  having  the  an¬ 
terior  dorsal  fin  with  two  or 
three  stout  spines.  (For  ex¬ 
planation  of  name,  see  Ba¬ 
listes.)  They  inhabit  chiefly 
warm  seas,  and  are  often  fan¬ 
tastically  colored.  B.  caro- 
linensis  occurs  in  the  Medi¬ 
terranean  and  on  the  Amer-  Trigger  Fish  (Balistes  caro- 
ican  coast,  and  is  sometimes  linen  sis). 

eaten.  Many  species  are  poisonous.  See  also  oldwife  h- 
trigger  tube  Elec.  A  vacuum  tube  having  in  addition  to 
the  usual  platinum  electrodes  another  pair  of  transverse 
electrodes  with  ends  close  together.  It  is  used  as  a  cymo¬ 
scope  by  connecting  the  main  electrodes  in  series  with  the 
two  ends  of  an  open  circuit  of  a  potential  not  quite  suf¬ 
ficient  to  cause  a  glow  discharge,  when  a  very  small  dis¬ 
charge  sent  between  the  transverse  electrodes  will  cause 
the  tube  to  burst  into  glow.  Called  also  Zehn'der  trigger  tube 
(tsan'der),  after  the  inventor,  a  German  physicist. 
trl'glOt  (tri'gl5t),  a.  [ tri-  -j-  Gr.  yAuirra,  yAa )tr<ra,  tongue.] 
Containing,  expressed  in,  or  treating,  three  languages, 
tri'glyph  (tri'gllf),  7i.  [L.  trig/yphus ,  Gr.  TpiyAv</><K  ;  rpi- 

(see  tri-)  -j-  yAu</>eiu  to  carve  :  cf.  F.  iriglyphe .]  Arch.  An 
ornament  in  the  frieze  of  the  Doric  order,  consisting  of 
a  rectangular  tablet,  slightly  projecting,  and  having  two 
vertical  channels  of  V-section,  called  glyphs ,  and  two  corre¬ 
sponding  chamfers  or  half  channels  on  the  vertical  sides, 
which  are  reckoned  as  a  third  “  glyph.”  The  triglyphs  are 
repeated  alternately  with  the  metopes.  See  order,  Jllust. 
tri  glyph'ic  (tri-glff'Tk) )  a.  1.  Consisting  of ,  or  pertain- 
tri-glyph'i-cal  (-T-kal)  )  ing  to,  triglyphs. 

2.  Containing  three  sets  of  characters  or  sculptures, 
tri'gon  (tri'g5n),  n.  [L.  trigonum ,  Gr.  Tpiyo»uou,  fr.  Gr 
rpiyo)uo>  three-cornered  ;  rpc-  (see  tri-)  -j-  ywuia  a  corner, 
angle  :  cf.  F.  trigone .]  1.  A  triangle. 

2.  Astrol.  a  A  division  consisting  of  three  signs.  See 
TRIPLICITY,  3.  b  =  TRINE,  71.,  1. 

3.  Gr.  it*  Rom  Antiq.  a  A  kind  of  triangular  lyre  or  harp, 
b  A  game  at  ball  played  by  three  persons. 

4.  Zodl.  The  cutting  region  of  the  crown  of  an  upper 
molar,  usually  the  anterior  part  including  the  protocone, 
paracone,  and  metacone.  That  of  a  lower  molar  is  the  tri'- 
gO-nid  (tri'go-ntd  ;  trlg'6-nid).  See  trituberculy. 

trig'o  nal  (trlg'6-nftl),  a.  1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  trigon 
or  triangle  ;  having  three  angles  ;  triangular  ;  trigonous. 

2.  Cryst.  Noting  that  division  of  the  hexagonal  system, 
or  the  forms  belonging  to  it,  characterized  by  a  vertical 
axis  of  trigonal  or  threefold  symmetry.  Some  authors, 
however,  group  all  such  forms  in  a  separate  trigonal  system 
having  three  equal  and  equally  inclined  axes, 
trigonal  trlsoctahedron.  See  trisoctahedron.  —  t.  tristetra- 
hedron.  Cryst.  See  tristetrahedron. 
tri'gone  (tri'gon  ;  F.  tre'gon'),  n.  [F.,  lit.,  a  trigon.]  Anat. 
A  smooth  triangular  area  on  the  inner  surface  of  the  blad¬ 
der,  limited  by  the  apertures  of  the  ureters  and  urethra. 
Trig'O-neBla  (trTg'6-ngl'd),  n.  [NL.,  dim.  fr.  Gr.  rpeyw- 
U09  three-cornered  (see  trigon).]  Rot.  A  large  genus  of 
fabaceous  herbs  having  pinnately  trifoliolate  leaves,  capi¬ 
tate  or  racemose  flowers,  and  linear  pods.  Several  species 
are  valuable  forage  plants,  esp.  the  Aus¬ 
tralian  T.  suavissima.  T.  foenum-grsecum  is 
the  fenugreek. 

trig'o-nel'line  (-In ;  -en  ;  184),  n.  Also  -lin. 

Chem.  A  colorless  crystalline  alkaloid, 

C7H702N,  in  plants  of  the  genus  Trigonella. 

It  is  the  methyl  betaine  of  nicotinic  acid. 

Tri-go'ni-a  (tri-go'nl-d),  n.  [NL.  See  tri¬ 
gon.]  1.  Zodl.  A  genus  of  pearly  bivalve  Trigonia  (T. 
shells,  many  extinct  species  of  which  char-  costata). 
acterize  the  Mesozoic  rocks.  A  few  living  species  exist 


on  the  coast  of  Australia.  With  several  extinct  genera 
it  constitutes  a  family,  Trig'o  ni'i-dae  itrlg'o-ni'I-de). 

2.  Rot.  The  type  genus  of  the  Trigoniaceae. 
trig'O-no-  (trlg'o-no;  trl-go'no-).  [See  trigon.]  Combin¬ 
ing  form  fr.  Gr.  rptytovoi/,  triangle ,  rp.yiovos,  triangular. 
trig  o-no-do  dec-a-he'dron  (-do'dSk-d-he'drdn),  n.  [ tri - 

gono--\-  dodecahedron .]  Cryst.  A  trigonal  tristetrahedron, 
the  hemihedral  form  of  the  isometric  trapezohedron. 
trig'O-noid  (trlg'6-noid),  a.  [trigon  -f-  - oid .]  Geoin.  Like 
a  trigen  ;  —  said  of  the  plane  figure  formed  by  three  arcs 
of  equal  circles  intersecting  by  twos.  —  trig'O-noid,  n. 
trig'o  nom'e- ter  (-n5m'e-ter),  n.  [trigono-  -f-  -meter.]  A 
device  for  solving  graphically  any  plane  right-angled  trian¬ 
gle,  as  a  board  with  small  squares,  having  a  graduated 
straightedge  pivoted  to  one  corner  of  the  diagram, 
trig'o-no-met'ric  (-no-m§t'rIk)  |  a.  [Cf.  F.  tidgonomStri- 
trig'o-no-met'ri-cal  (-rl-kftl)  j  que.]  Of  or  pertaining 
to  trigonometry  ;  performed  by  the  rules  of  trigonometry, 
trigonometric,  or  trigonometrical,  canon,  a  comprehensive  set 
of  trigonometric  tables.  —  t.  coordinates.  See  coordinate, 
77.,  2  ( 2G).  —  t.  curve,  a  curve  whose  equation  involves  trigo¬ 
nometrical  (and  no  higher)  functions  of  the  coordinates.  — 
t.  function.  Trig.,  any 
of  various  functions  of 
an  arc  or  angle,  for¬ 
merly  defined  with  jy~ 
reference  to  a  circle  of 
unit  radius,  but  now 
measured  by  the  ratios 
of  pairs  of  sides  of  a 
right-angled  triangle. 

If  ON,  OY  be  any  two 
rectangular  axes,  R 
any  point  on  any  ray 
OR  making  any  angle 
a  with  ON,  then  the 
trigonometric  f  u  n  c- 
tions  of  a  are  the  fol¬ 
lowing  ratios, in  which  fr,  .  .  .  .  r  .. 

T  _  Qg  y=  sp  r  =  Trigonometrical  Function. 

OP,  —  tiie  sign  of  x  being  positive  in  the  1st  and  2d  quad¬ 
rants,  negative  in  the  3d  and  4tli,  y  positive  in  the  1st  and 
4th,  negative  in  the  2d  and  3d,  r  being  always  positive :  co- 

sine  ot  a  =  -  =  cos  a  ;  sme  of  a  =  ~  =  sin  a;  y  =  sm  a;  tan¬ 


4™  flUGd- 
1  rant 


li!  quadrant 

P. 
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-3rd 
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2Qd 
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gent  of  a  =  j  =  tan  a  ;  cotangent  of  a  =  ~  =  cot  a;  versed 

cosine  of  a  =  l— sin  a  =  coversed  sine  of  a=  covers  a; 
versed  sine  of  a  =  1  —  cos  a  =  versine  of  a  =  vers  a ;  secant 

of  a  =  -  —  sec  a  =  - - ;  cosecant  of  a  =  -  =  cosec  a  =  — —  . 

x  cos  a  y  sm  a 

—  t.  lines,  lines  representing  in  length  and  position,  with 
respect  to  a  unit  circle,  the  various  trigonometric  func¬ 
tions,  sine,  cosine,  etc.;  as,  SP ,  OS,  AT,  OT,  etc.,  when 
OP  is  1.  —  t.  series,  Math.,  a  series  whose  terms  proceed  by 
sines  and  cosines  of  multiples  of  a  variable  angle  ;  a  Fou¬ 
rier’s  series.  —  t.  aolutioii,  Math.,  solution  (as  of  a  cubic 
equation)  in  terms  or  by  means  of  trigonometric  functions. 

—  t.  survey.  See  triangulation,  1. 

trig  o-nom'e-try  (-n5m'e-trl),  n.  ; pi.  -tries  (-trlz).  [ irigo - 
7)0-  -f-  -metry :  cf.  F.  ti'igonom^tiie.  See  trigon.]  That 
branch  of  mathematics  treating  of  the  relations  holding 
among  the  sides  and  angles  of  triangles  and  among  closely 
related  magnitudes,  and  esp.  of  methods  of  deducing  irom 
given  parts  other  required  parts,  and  also  of  the  general 
relations  connecting  trigonometrical  (or  simply  periodic) 
functions  of  arcs  or  angles.  Also,  a  treatise  on  this  science, 
trig'o  nous  (trlg'S-nfts),  a.  [L.  trigonus ,  Gr.  rp  ywuo?. 

See  trigon.]  Having  three  angles,  or  corners  ;  triangular, 
tri  gram-mat'ic  (trl'grft-inat'Ik),  a.  [Gr.  rpiypdp/l(27o<; ; 
rpc-  -}-  ypappa  a  letter.]  Containing  three  letters  or  t  har- 
acters,  or  three  sets  of  letters  or  characters, 
tri'graph  (tri'graf),  n.  [tri-  -f-  -grajih.]  A  combination 
of  three  letters  representing  a  single  sound,  as  eau  in  becrw, 
sch  in  sc/iism  ;  less  properly,  a  triphthong.  Cf.  digraph. 
tri-he'dral  (tri-lie'drftl),  g.  [See  trihedron.]  Geom.  Hav¬ 
ing  three  faces;  pert,  to  a  trihedron  ;  as,  a  trihedral  angle, 
tri-he'dron  (-drSn),  n ,;pl.  E.  -drons  (-drftnz),  L.  -dra  (-dra). 
[tri-  -f-  Gr.  Hi  pa  a  seat,  base.]  Geom.  A  figure  formed 
by  three  planes  meeting  in  a  point, 
tri  hy'brid  (-hl'brld),  n.  Biol.  A  hybrid  whose  parents 
differ  by  three  pairs  of  contrasting  Mendelian  characters, 
tri-hy'drate  (-drat),  v.  Chem.  A  compound  having  three 
molecules  of  water  of  crystallization, 
tri-hy'drat-ed (-drat-Sd),  a.  Chem.  Combined  with  three 
molecules  of  water.  —  trihydrated  sulphuric  acid.  See  sul¬ 
phuric  acid  b 

tri-hy'dric  (-drlk),  a.  Containing  three  hydroxyl  groups, 
tri  hy-drox'y-.  Chem.  Combining  form  (also  used  adjec- 
tively)  denoting  the  presence  of  three  hydroxyl  groups. 
tri-i'o-dide  (-I'o-dld  ;  -did  ;  184),  11.  Also  -did.  Chem.  An 
iodide  containing  three  atoms  of  iodine  in  the  molecule, 
tri'ju-gate  (trl'jdo-gat ;  tri-joo'gat  ;  243),  a.  [L.  trijugus 
threefold  ;  tri-  (see  tri-)  -J -jugum  a  yoke.]  Rot.  Having 
three  pairs  of  leaflets  ;  —  said  of  a  pinnate  leaf, 
tri-ke'to  (trl-ke'to-).  Chem.  Combining  form  (also  used 
adjectively)  denoting  the  jnesence  of  three  ketone  grouj>s. 
tri-ke'tone  (-ton),  n.  Chem.  A  compound  containing  three 
ketone  groups. 


second.]  Thirty-twomo. 
trigetour  +  treoetour. 
trig'gered  (-?rd),  a.  Having  a 
trigger;  as,  n  hair-triggered  gun. 
trig'ger-fin  ger,  n.  Mnl.  A  state 
in  which  flexion  or  extension  of 
the  finger  is  obstructed  but  final¬ 
ly  effected  with  a  jerk, 
trigger  hair.  Zo<d.  A  cnidocil. 
trigger  plant.  =  hair-trigger 

FLOWER. 

trighe.  +  trie,  a. 
trigidy.  +  tragedy. 
tri-gin'tal  (trT-jYn'tdl),  n.  [LL. 
trigintalc,  fr.  L .triginta  thirty.] 
R.  ('.  Ch.  A  t rental, 
trigittls.  Obs.  pi.  of  treokt. 
Trig'la  (trYg'la),  n.  [NL.,  fr. 
Gr.  rpiyXa .  rpi-yArj,  the  red  mul¬ 
let.  J  Zobl.  See  GURNARD, 
tri-glan'du  lar  (t  r  T-g  1  ft  n'dp- 
lar),  a.  Rot.  Having  three  nut¬ 
lets  in  one  involucre  Rare. 
trigle.  +  trickle. 

Trig'll  dae  (trlg'lY-de),  «.  pi. 
[NL.]  Zobl.  See  gurnard. 

Tri  glo'chin  (t  r  I-g  1  5'k  Y  n),  n. 
[NL.;  tri-  -+■  Or.  yAto yi  v  a  point; 
—  from  the  pronged  look  of  the 
fruit.]  Bot.  A  small  widely  dis¬ 


tributed  genus  of  scheuchzeria- 
ceous  marsh  herbs,  having  basal 
liguhiteleaves.smallspicatefiow- 
ers.andtricarnellary  fruits.  The 
species  are  called  arrow  grass. 
trig'ly.  adv.  of  trig.  See  -i.y. 
tri  glyc'er-ide  (trl-glYs'Sr-Id  ; 
-Yd),//.  Also -Id.  Chem.  A  glyc¬ 
eride  formed  by  acid  radicals 
replacing  three  hydrogen  atoms 
in  irlycerin. 

tri'glyf.  Triglyph.  Ref.  Sp. 
tri'glyph-al.  //.  Triglyphic. 
trig  ness,  //.  See -ness. 
tri'go  (tre'go),  ;/.  [Sp.]  Wheat, 
trigon.  Abbr.  Trigonometric  ; 
trigonometrical  ;  trigonometry. 
Tri-go'na  (tri-go'nd),  n.  [NI,., 
fr.  Gr.  rp  yuivo 5  triangular.] 
Zobl.  A  genus  of  honeybees 
closely  related  to  (and  now 
often  united  with)  Melipona. 
trig'o-nal-ly,  <nlr.  of  trigonal. 
tri  go-neu'tlc  (trT'gO-nG'tYkLa. 
tri-  +  Gr.  yoveveiv  to  beget.] 
laving  three  broods  annually. 
—  tri  go-neu'tism  (-tYz’m),  //.  * 
Tri-go  ni-a'ce-ae  (trl-g5/n  Y-a'- 
s?-e),  n.  pi  [NL.;  Trigonia  -f- 
-aceae.]  Rot.  A  family  of  tropical 


South  American  trees  or  shrubs 
(order  Geraniales)of  twogenera, 
Trigonia  and  Light ia ,  with  ir¬ 
regular,  often  spurred  flowers, 
and  2-celled  capsular  fruit.  — 
tri-go  ni-a'ceous  (-shus),  a. 
tri-gon'ic  (-gSn'Yk),  a.  Pert, 
to  a  trigon,  or  triangle.  [Zobl\ 
trl'go-nid,  n.  See  trioon, | 
trig  o-no-ceph'a-lous  (trYg'O-nO- 
s?f'd-l778),  a.  [ trigono -  -f  Gr.  «e- 
fhaXr]  head.]  Zobl.  Having  a 
somewhat  triangular  flat  head, 
trig'o-noe'er-ous  (-n0s'5r-us),  a. 
trigono-  +  Gr.  Ktpa?  horn.] 
laving  horns  of  triangular  cross 
section,  as  some  goats, 
trig'o-noc'ra-to-ry  (-nbk'rd-tS- 
rY),  n.  [G  r.  Tptytouoxparcop 
wielder  of  the  trident.]  Astro). 
The  planet  that  is  the  superior 
lord  of  n  trigon.  Obs. 
trig'D-ncpdont',  a.  [trigono-  + 
-oil out.)  See  TRITUBERCULY. 
tri-go'non  (trY-go'nbn),  //.  [Gr. 
rpiyiovov  a  triangle.]  Music.  = 
trigon,  >/., a. 

trlg'o-no- type',  7/.  [trigono-  -f- 
- type .]  Trigonal  trapezihedron. 


trl-go'num  (tTl-g5'nQm),  w.  [L.] 
A  triangle  or  triangular  area, 
trig'o-ny  (trYg'6-nl),  71.  [Gr. 
rpiyovia  the  third  generation.] 
Th  reef  old  birth  or  product.  Obs. 
tri'gram,  n.  A  figure  made  by 
three  lineB. 

tri  gram 'mic  (trT-grftm'Yk),  a. 
[Gr.  Tp  ypapj uo?.]  =  trigram* 
matic. 

Tri-gyn'i-a  (trl-jYn'Y-a),  n.  pi 
[NL.;  Gr.  rpi-  (see  tri-)  -f  yvi  y 
a  woman,  a  female.]  Bot.  A 
disused  Linnzean  order  of  plants 
having  flowers  with  3  pistils.  — 
tri-gyn'i-an  (-an),  a.  —  trl'gyn 
(trriYn),  7/. 

trig'v-nous  (trYj'Y-ni/s;  trl'jY-), 
a.  Rot.  a  Pertaining  to  the 
Trigynia.  Obs  b  Having  three 
styles  or  pistils. 

tri-hal'ide  (tri-).  n.  Also  -id. 

Chem.  See  tri-. 

tri-ho'ral  (trl-h5'rdfl  ;  201),  a. 
Occurring  every  three  hours.  R. 
tri-im'ide,  7i.  Chem.  See  tri-. 
tri'Ju-gous  (trT'jdb-gws;  trl-jdb'- 
g-us:  241),  n.  Trijugnte. 
tri-junc'tion  (trT-jOpk'shun),  ru 
A  union  of  three  things. 


ale,  senate,  eftre,  Sim,  nccount,  arm,  ask,  sofa;  eve,  Svent,  6nd,  recent,  maker;  ice,  ill,  old,  6bey,  orb,  6dd,  s8ft,  cdnnect ;  use,  unite,  firn,  ixp,  circus,  menii  ; 
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trl-lat'er-al  (tri-lSt'er-<Sl),  a.  [L.  trilaterus ;  tri -  (see  trj-) 
+  luteris,  side  :  cf.  F.  trilateral.  See  lateral  1 

tieain.  Having  three  sides;  three-sided,  as  a  triangle. — 

trl-lat'er-al  ly,  m/v.  —  tri-lat'er-al  ness,  n. 

tri  lem 'ma  (-lein'u),  u.  [NL. ;  Gr.  rpi-  (seeTRi-)-f-Asiapa 
thing  received,  in  logic,  an  assumption.  Cf.  dilemma.] 

1.  Logic.  A  syllogism  with  three  conditional  propositions, 
the  major  premises  disjunctively  affirmed  in  the  minor. 

2  A  state  of  things  in  which  it  is  difficult  to  determine 
which  one  of  three  courses  to  pursue, 
tri  lin'e-ar  (-lTn'e-ar),  a.  Math.  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  in- 
eluded  by,  three  lines  ;  as,  trilinear  coordinates, 
trilinear  coordinates.  See  coordinate,  a.,  2(27). 
tri  lin'gual  (-III] 'gw li  1) ,  u.  [L.  trili  nguis ;  tri-  (see  TRI-)  -f- 
lingua  tongue,  language.  See  lingual.]  Consisting  of, 
having,  or  expressed  in,  three  languages. 

Tril'i  sa  (trtl'I-sd),  n.  [NL.  ;  anagram  of  Liatris.]  Hot.  A 
genus  of  asteraceous  herbs,  disting,  from  Lacinuria  by  the 
corymbose  panicle  of  flower  heads  and  iuvolucral  bracts  of 
two  or  three  series  only.  The  two  species  are  natives  of  the 
southern  United  States.  T.  mloruti.isima  is  wild  vanilla, 
tri-llt'er-al  (tri-lTt'er-Sl),  II.  Consisting  of  three  letters  ; 
trigrammatic.  —  n.  A  triliteral  word. 

—  trl-lit'er  al'i-ty  (-Sl'T-tT),  tri  lit'er  al  ness,  n. 
tri  llt'er-al-ism  (-Tz’m),  n.  Quality  of  being  triliteral  ; 
as,  Irililentlism  is  characteristic  of  the  Semitic  languages, 
tril'i-thon  (ti*Tl'i-th5n),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  rpi A of  or 
with  three  stones  ;  Tpi-(see  tri-)  +  Aiflo?  stone.]  Archmol. 
A  monument  consisting  of  two  upright  megaliths  carrying 
a  third  as  a  lintel. 

trill  (trll),t>.  i.  <t  trilled  (trlld);  trell'ino.  [ME.  trillen 
to  roll,  turn  round;  of  Scand.  origin;  cf.  Sw.  tril/a  to  roll, 
Dan.  Irille,  Icel.  pyrin  to  whirl.]  1.  To  turn,  twirl,  roll, 
or  rock  ;  also,  to  quiver.  Obs. 

2.  To  flow  in  a  small  stream,  or  in  drops  rapidly  succeeding 

each  other  ;  to  trickle,  as  a  tear.  Shak. 

trill,  v.  t.  [Cf.  F.  trill  er,  It.  trillare ;  prob.  of  imitative 
origin.]  To  impart  the  quality  of  a  trill  to  ;  to  utter  as,  or 
with,  a  trill ;  as,  to  trill  the  r. 

The  Bober-suited  songstress  trill#  her  lav  Thbmson 
trill,  v.  i.  To  utter  trills  or  a  trill  ;  to  play  or  sing  with 
tremulous  vibrations ;  to  have  a  trembling  sound ;  to  quaver, 
trill,  n.  [Cf.  F.  irille ,  It.  tHU o.  See  trill  to  shake.]  1.  A 
consonantal  sound  made  with  a  rapid  succession  of  par¬ 
tial  or  entire  intermissions,  by  the  vibration  of  some  one 
part  of  the  oral  organs  against  another  part ;  as,  the  r  is 
trili  in  many  languages. 

2.  The  action  of  the  organs  in  producing  such  sounds ;  as, 
to  give  a  trill  to  the  tongue. 

3.  Music.  =  shake,  n.,  4  a- 

4.  A  sound  likened  to  a  musical  trill;  a  warble;  as,  the 
trill  of  a  blackbird. 

trll'ling  (tril'Tng),  n.  [Cf.  tri-,  and  G.  drilling .]  1.  One 
of  three  children  born  at  the  same  birth  ;  a  triplet. 

2  Cryst.  A  compound  crystal  consisting  of  three  individ¬ 
uals.  Cf.  TWIN. 

trilTion  (trTl'ywn),  n.  [F.  trillion ,  formed  from  tri-  in 
imitation  of  million  a  million.  Cf.  billion.]  The  number 
denoted  by  a  unit  with  12  zeros  annexed  (in 
French- American  notation)  or  with  18  zeros 
(in  English  notation).  See  numeration,  2, 

Note. — trillion, '7. — trll'- 
llonth  (  ywnth),  n.  cfc  a. 

Tril'li  lim  ( - 1  -  i/m),  n. 

[NL.,  fr.  tri-; — so  called 
because  all  species  have  < 
leaves  in  sets  of  three. 

See  tri-.]  Bot.  A  genus 
of  convallariaceous  herbs 
sometimes  separated  as 
the  family  Tril'll-a'ce-a 
(-a'se-e).  They  have  short 
rootstocks  and  an  erect 
stem  bearing  a  whorl  of  three  leaves  and  a  large  solitary 
flower  at  the  summit.  The  corolla  is 
white,  pink,  purple,  yellow,  or  greenish, 
and  is  followed  by  a  many-seeded  berry. 

The  species,  often  called  by  the  name 
wake-robin,  are  chiefly  North  American, 
with  a  few  in  Asia  ;  they  are  often  culti¬ 
vated  in  wild  gardens.  Also  [/.  e.l,  a 
plant  of  this  genus.  The  common  red  or 
purple  species,  or  wake-robin,  is  T.erec-  , 
turn;  the  large-flowered  white  species  is  * 

T.  grand ijto nun  ;  the  nodding  species  is 
T.  cemuum. 

tri  locate  ftri-lo'bat ;  tri'lo- ;  277),  a. 

Having  three  lobes. 

tri'lo-bite  (tri'16-bit),  n.  [Cf.  F.  trilo- 
bite.  See  trilobate.]  Any  of  numerous 
extinct  marine  arthropods  constituting 
the  group  Trilobita,  so  called  from  the 
division  of  the  segments  of  the  body  by 
furrows  on  the  dorsal  surface  into  three 
lobes,  a  median  one  called  the  axis  and 
tw'o  lateral  ones,  the  pleura.  They  are 
usually  of  a  flattened  oval  form,  and,  be¬ 
sides  the  longitudinal  lobes,  present 
three  transverse  body  regions,  head,  tho¬ 
rax,  and  abdomen.  The  head  is  covered 
by  a  continuous  shield,  the  thorax  con- 
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I  sists  of  a  variable  number  of  free  segments,  and  the  abdo¬ 
men  consists  of  a  number  of  more  or  less  completely  co- 
alescent  segments.  The  legs,  w  hich  were  delicate  and  are 
very  rarely  preserved,  are  birawous,  and  those  of  the 
thorax  carry  gills.  Many  trilobites  could  roll  the  body  up 
into  a  ball.  Trilobites  lived  during  the  Paleozoic,  reach¬ 
ing  their  maximum  during  the  Cambrian  and  Ordovician, 
and  becoming  extinct  in  the  Permian.  Most  of  them  were 
an  inch  or  two  long,  some  one  or  even  two  feet.  See  Tui- 
ARTHRUS,  lllust.  -  tri  lo  bit'ic  (trido-bit'rk),  «. 
tri-loc'U-lar  (trl-15k'u-ldr),  a.  [/ri-  -f-  locular:  cf.  F. 
triloculairej  Having  three  cells  or  cavities, 
tril'o-gy  (trtl'o-jl),  n. ;  pi.  -oiEs(-jTz).  [Gr.  rpi- 
Aoyia/  rpi-  (see  tri-)  -j-  Aoyos  speech,  discourse  : 
cf.  F.  triloyie.  Cf.  -logy.]  A  series  of  three 
dramas  or,  by  extension,  three  literary  or  musi¬ 
cal  compositions,  which,  although  each  is  in 
one  sense  complete,  have  a  close  mutual  rela¬ 
tion,  and  form  one  historical,  poetical,  or  other 
theme,  as  Shakespeare’s  “  Henry  VI.” 

On  the  Greek  stage,  a  druma,  or  acted  story,  con¬ 
sisted  in  reality  of  three  dramas,  culled  together  Trilocular 
a  trilogy ,  and  performed  consecutively  in  the  course  Capsule 
of  one  day.  Coleridge. 

tri  loph'o  dont  (tri-lbf'o-dSnt),  a.  [tri-  -f-  lopho-  -}-  - odont .] 
Zool.  Having  or  designating  teeth  with  three  crests, 
trim  (trim),  v.  t.  ;  trimmed  (trlmd) ;  trim'ming.  [ME. 
trimen ,  trumen ,  AS.  try  mi  an,  trymman ,  to  make  strong, 
confirm,  set  in  order,  array,  fr.  train  firm,  strong  ;  of  un¬ 
certain  origin.]  1.  To  put  in  order  for  any  purpose  ,  to 
make  neat  or  trim  ;  to  dispose  ;  adjust. 

The  hermit  trimmed  his  little  fire  Goldsmith 

2.  To  make  trim,  neat,  ready,  or  right  by  cutting,  shorten¬ 
ing,  clipping,  or  the  like  ;  hence,  often  with  off  or  the 
like,  to  cut,  clip,  or  lop ;  as,  to  trim  the  hair  ;  to  trim  a 
tree  ;  to  trim  off  rough  edges  ;  to  trim  a  lamp. 

3.  To  put  in  condition  for  some  purpose  by  equipping  ;  to 

equip  ;  furnish  ;  dress.  Obs.  or  Archaic.  Shak. 

4.  To  decorate  ;  adorn ;  esp.,  to  embellish  with  or  as  with 
ribbons,  laces,  or  other  ornaments  ;  as,  to  trim  a  hat ; 
also,  to  arrange  a  display  of  goods  in  (a  shop  w  indow). 

5.  Carp.  To  dress,  as  timber;  to  make  smooth. 

6.  Naut.  a  To  adjust  to  a  position  in  the  water,  as  a 
ship  or  small  boat,  by  arranging  the  ballast,  cargo,  or  per¬ 
sons,  esp.  on  each  side  of  the  center  and  at  each  end  that 
she  shall  sit  well  on  the  water,  sail  well,  etc.  b  To  arrange 
in  due  order  for  sailing  ;  as,  to  trim  the  sails. 

7.  Colloq.  a  To  rebuke ;  reprove,  b  To  chastise  ;  beat. 
C  To  defeat,  as  in  a  game  or  contest. 

to  trim  by  the  head  or  stern,  Naut.,  to  trim  (a  vessel)  so  that 
she  has  greater  draft  forward,  or  by  the  head,  than  aft,  or 
vice  versa.  —  to  t.  In,  Carp.,  to  fit,  as  a  piece  of  timber,  into 
other  work.  —  to  t.  up,  to  make  trim  ;  to  put  in  order, 
trim,  v.  i.  1.  Naut.  Of  a  vessel,  to  assume,  or,  of  a  per¬ 
son,  to  cause  a  boat  or  other  vessel  to  assume,  a  certain 
position,  or  trim,  in  the  water  ;  —  used  with  an  adverb  or 
adverbial  phrase  ;  as,  a  boat  or  rower  trims  badly. 

2.  To  balance  ;  to  preserve  a  balance  ;  specif.,  to  main¬ 
tain  a  middle  position  between  parties  or  the  like,  so  as  to 
j  appear  to  favor  each  or  to  be  neutral  between  them. 

to  trim  by  the  head,  nr  stem,  Naut.,  to  be  lower  in  the  water 
j  forward,  or  by  the  head,  than  aft,  or  vice  versa, 
trim,  n.  1.  Order  ;  condition  ;  disposition  ;  adjustment ; 
as,  to  put  a  house  in  good  trim. 

2.  Naut.  a  The  state  of  a  ship  or  her  cargo,  ballast,  masts, 
etc.,  considered  in  reference  to  her  readiness  and  fitness 
for  sailing,  b  The  position  of  a  vessel  in  the  water,  esp. 
with  reference  to  the  horizontal  plane,  c  The  difference 
between  the  draft  of  a  vessel  forward  and  that  aft. 

Designed  .  .  to  float  at  a  draft  of  12  feet  forward  and  lo  feet 

aft,  giving  a  trim  of  feet  by  the  stern.  E.  L.  Attwood 

3.  Condition  as  to  equipment,  furnishings,  dress,  decora¬ 
tion,  or  the  like,  esp.  suitable  condition  ;  hence,  dress  ; 
gear  .  ornaments  ;  as,  in  hunting  trim. 

4.  Condition  as  to  personal  qualities ;  character.  Obs.  or  R. 

5.  Arch,  a  The  lighter  woodwork  in  the  interior  of  a 
building,  esp.  that  around  openings,  usually  a  molded  ar¬ 
chitrave,  to  protect  the  plastering  ;  hence,  any  framing 
around  openings,  the  dado,  and  analogous  parts,  b  The 
hardware  of  a  house,  as  locks,  hiuges,  etc.  Rare.  U.  S. 

6.  That  which  is  trimmed  off,  as  in  trimming  paper, 
trim  of  the  masts,  Naut.,  their  position  in  regard  to  the  ship 
and  to  each  other,  as  near  or  distant,  erect  or  raking,  etc. 

trim  (trim),  a. ;  trim'mer  (-er)  ;  trim'mest.  [See  trim, 
v.  /.]  1.  Firm  ;  stout  ;  strong.  Obs. 

2.  Excellent;  fine;  also,  pleasant ;  gay.  Obs.  Spenser. 

3.  In  good  order  ;  fitly  adjusted,  equipped,  prepared,  or 
the  like  ;  made  ready  for  service  or  use.  Rare  or  Archaic. 

4.  Neat  and  compact  or  well  ordered  ;  free  from  anything 
unkempt  or  disordered  ;  of  clean  lines  and  good  propor¬ 
tions ;  as,  a  trim  figure,  costume,  house,  lawn. 

Syn.  —  See  neat. 

tri  mel  lit'ic  (tri'me-ITt'Tk),  a.  Also  tri  mel'lic  (trl- 
mSl'Yk).  [/re*-  4-  L.  mel,  mellis,  honey.]  Org.  Chem.  Per¬ 
taining  to  or  designating  a  white  crystalline  tribasic  acid 
obtained  indirectly  from  mellitic  acid  and  in  other  ways, 
trim'er  oils  (trTm'er-tts),  a.  [See  tri-,  merous.]  a  Rot. 
Having  the  parts  in  threes;  —  said  of  a  flower.  Usually 
written  3-merous.  b  Zool.  Having  three  (or  apparently 
three)  joints  in  each  tarsus  ;  pert,  to  the  Trimera. 
tri-mes'ic  (trl-mSs'Tk),  a.  [tri- -f- ?/witylene -f- -?c.  ]  Chem. 
Pertaining  to  or  designating  a  colorless  crystalline  acid, 


C„Hh(C02H)3,  symmetrical  tricarboxyl  derivative  of 
benzene.  It  is  formed  by  the  oxidation  of  mesitylen© 
and  in  other  ways.  Called  also  trimesitic. 
tri  me-sit'ic  (tri/me-slt'ik),  a.  [tri-  -f  mesitylene  -f-  -ic.] 
Chem.  a  Trimesic.  b  Pertaining  to  or  designating  a 
crystalline  acid,  a  tricarboxyl  derivative  of  pyridine, 
tri-mes'ter  (trl-mSs'tSr),  n.  [L.  trimestris  of  three  months  ; 
tri-  (see  tri-)  -J-  mensis  month  :  cf.  F.  trimestre.]  A  term  or 
period  of  three,  or  about  three,  months.  — tri  al  (-tpT-21),  a. 
trim'e-ter  (triin'e-ter),  a.  [L.  trimetrus ,  Gr.  t piperpos  , 

I  rpi-  (see  tri-)  -f-  fxtrpov  measure.  See  meter  measure.] 

|  Pros.  Consisting  of  three  measures.  —  n.  A  verse  or 
period  consisting  of  three  measures,  as,  in  iambic,  trochaic, 
and  anapaest ic  verse,  of  three  dipodies  or  six  feet,  or,  in 
other  verse,  of  three  feet. 

tri  meth'yl-  (trl-mSth'Tl-).  Chem.  A  prefix  (also  used  ad- 
I  jectively)  indicating  the  presence  of  three  methyl  groups. 
tri  metll  yl-am'ine  (-Sm'In;  -a-men';  1S4),  n.  Also  -in. 
[trimethyl-  amine.']  Chem.  A  colorless  volatile  alkaline 
liquid,  N*(CH3)3,  obtained  from  herring  brine,  beetroots, 
etc.,  witli  a  characteristic  herringlike  odor.  It  is  regarded 
as  ammonia  in  which  methyl  has  replaced  all  hydrogen, 
tri-meth'yl  ene  (-mgth'T-leu),  n.  Chem.  A  gaseous  hydro¬ 
carbon,  C3Hg,  isomeric  w  ith  propylene  and  obtained  frem 
it  indirectly.  Its  molecule  is  regarded  as  composed  of  a 
ring  of  three  methylene  groups.  Called  also  cyclopropane. 
trimethylene  bromide.  Chem.  A  colorless  liquid.  BrCH2- 
CH/CHjBr,  obtained  by  adding  hydrobromie  acid  to  ally  1 
bromide,  or  by  action  of  bromine  on  trimethylene, 
tri  met'ric  (tri-mgt'iTk),  a.  [tri-  -{-  Gr.  ptTpcv  measure.] 
a  Pros.  =  trimeter,  b  Cryst.  Orthorhombic, 
trimetric  projection,  Geom.,  a  kind  of  projection  (resembling 
isometric  projection)  in  which  each  of  the  three  dimen¬ 
sions  is  measured  by  a  different  scale,  the  angles  being 
chosen  arbitrarily. 

trim'mer  (trim'er),  n.  1.  One  who  trims,  clips,  arranges, 
adjusts,  decorates,  fits,  or  the  like  ;  as,  a  window  trimmer , 
hat  trimmer,  etc.  ;  specif.,  a  man  employed  on  shipboard 
to  stow  coal  or  freight  so  as  to  distribute  the  weight. 

2.  An  instrument  or  machine  with  which  trimming  is  done; 
specif.,  any  of  various  circular  saw  machines  with  an  end¬ 
less-chain  feed,  for  trimming  lumber. 

3.  Naut.  A  clinometer  to  show  a  vessel’s  trim.  Rare. 

4.  One  who  does  not  adhere  to  one  set  of  opinions  in 
politics,  or  the  like  ;  one  who  fluctuates,  or  holds  a  middle 
position,  between  parties,  so  as  to  appear  to  favor  each. 

6.  Arch.  A  beam  which  receives  the  end  of  a  header  in 
floor  framing,  as  about  a  hole  left  for  stairs,  or  to  avoid 
bringing  joists  near  chimneys.  See  header,  I/lust. 

6.  One  who  inflicts  chastisement,  as  by  words  or  blow's ; 
anything  employed  in  such  chastisement,  as  a  rebuke  ; 
hence,  anything  that  makes  a  deep  impression  ;  a  ”  set¬ 
tler  ;  ”  a  “stunner.”  Colloq.  or  Dial. 

7-  A  virago,  scold  ;  vixen.  Scot.  Dial.  Eng. 

8.  A  night  line  used  in  pike  fishing;  aligger.  Dial.  Enp. 
trimmer  arch.  Arch.  An  arch  built  between  trimmers  in 
the  thickness  of  an  upper  fioor  to  support  a  hearth, 
trim'ming  (trlm'Ing),  p.  pr.  <£•  vb.  n.  of  trim.  Hence  :  n. 

1.  The  act  of  one  who  trims;  specif.,  Colloq.,  the  act  of 
one  who  chastises;  as,  to  give  a  sound  trimming. 

2.  That  which  serves  to  trim,  make  complete,  ornament, 
or  the  like  ;  esp.,  necessary  or  ornamental  fittings  or  ap¬ 
pendages,  as  of  a  garment ;  hence,  Colloq.,  any  accessories, 
as  of  a  dish  ;  —  usually  in  pi.  ;  as,  trimmings  for  a  hat ; 
turkey  and  trimmings  ;  educational  trimmings. 

3.  Arch,  a  Process  or  manner  of  supporting  joists,  etc., 
by  a  trimmer  or  trimmers,  b  Trim. 

4.  pi.  Parts  or  pieces  removed  by  trimming,  cutting,  or 
the  like  ;  specif.,  wool  shorn  from  the  shanks  of  sheep, 
trimming  hatch  or  hole,  Shipbuilding ,  a  hatchway  at  a  dis¬ 
tance  from  a  main  hatch,  through  which  to  load  grain  or 
similar  cargo  to  bring  it  uniformly  close  up  to  the  deck.  — 
t.  joist.  Arch.,  a  joist  into  which  timber  trimmers  are 
framed.  —  t.  tank.  Shipbuilding ,  a  tank  which  can  be  filled 
with  water  to  trim  a  ship. 

trl  mo  lec'u-lar  (trl'mo-lSk'u-lrir),  a.  Chem.  Of,  pertain¬ 
ing  to,  or  formed  from,  three  molecules.  —  trimolecular  re¬ 
action.  Chem.  See  reaction,  3. 

tri'morph  (tri'mfirf),  n.  [See  trimorphous.]  Cryst.  A 
substance  which  crystallizes  in  three  distinct  forms  ;  also, 
i  any  one  of  these  distinct  forms.  See  trimorphism,  1. 
tri  mor'phism  (trI-m6r'lTz’m),  n.  [See  trimorphous.] 

1.  Cryst.  The  property  of  crystallizing  in  three  forms 
fundamentally  distinct,  as  is  the  case  with  titanium  di¬ 
oxide,  which  crystallizes  in  the  forms  of  rutile ,  octahedrite , 
and  brooki/e.  See  pleomorphism  a 

2.  Biol.  Polymorphism  in  which  there  are  three  distinct 
forms  of  a  species.  Cf.  dimorphism,  1. 

3.  Bot.  Occurrence  of  three  distinct  forms  of  organs,  as 
leaves,  flowers,  etc.,  on  individuals  of  the  same  species; 
specif.,  heterogenous  trimorphism  (which  see). 

trl-mor'phous  (-ffis),  a.  [Gr.  rpipop<\>o<;  three-formed  ; 
rpi-  (see  tri-)  pop^g  form.]  Pertaining  to,  or  charac¬ 
terized  by,  trimorphism. 

Tri-mur'tl  (tre-mdor't e),n.  [Skr.  trimurti ;  tri  three  -f- 
murti  shape.]  Hindu  Myth.  The  triad,  or  trinity,  of 
Hindu  gods,  consisting  of  Brahma  (the  Creator),  Vishnu 
(the  Preserver),  and  Siva  (the  Destroyer), 
trl'nal  (tri'nal),  a.  [See  trine.]  Threefold.  Milton. 
trin'dle  (trln'd’l ;  dial,  also  trSn'’l),  n.  [See  trendle  . 
cf.  trundle.]  1.  Scot.  <t-  Dial.  Eng.  A  round  or  circu- 


trlkke.  +  trick. 
trikle.  tric  kle. 
tri'ko  sane.  Var.  of  tricosane. 
trll.  Trill.  Ref.  Sj>. 
trl'labe  (trl'lab),  n.  [tn-  +  Gr. 
Aa/3xj  handle,  grip,  hold,  fr. 
Xapfidveiv  to  take.)  Surff  A 
three-pronged  instrument  to  re¬ 
move  calculi  from  the  bladder 
tri-la'bi-ate  (t  rl-l  a'b  T-Jt  t),  o. 
hn-  4-  L.  labium  lip.]  Hot. 
Three-linped.  ( Three-layered.  | 
tri-lam 'l-nar(  trT-l&m'Y-ndr).//.  i 
tri-lat  er-al'i-ty  (trT-lflUer-ftl'Y- 
tT),//.  Quality  of  being  trilateral. 
Tril'by  (trll'M),  v.  The  heroine 
of  George  Du  Muuricr’H  novel  of 
this  name,  a  handsome  Parisian 
laundress  and  model,  who  under 
the  hypnotic  influence  of  Svon- 
gali,  a  repulsive  but  musically 
gifted  Austrian  Jew,  develops  a 
wonderful  voice,  which  brings 
her  great  fame,  but  which  she 
loses  at  his  death. 


lid.  Trilled.  Ref.  Sp. 

rllet'to  itrMft'to).  n.  Lit  ) 
n sir.  A  short  trill, 
l-lin'guar  (trMip'gwdr),  a 
■ilingunl.  Rare. 
i'lith  (trT'Hth),  n.  Trilithon 
l-lith'ic  (trl-lYth'Yk),  a.  Per- 
ining  to  a  trilith. 

[l'la-chan  itrll'a-Kdn),  n. 
ael.  tri/leachan .]  The  oyster 
tcher.  Hebru/es. 
ril-lan'do  (t  rP  1-1  ii  n'd  5),  a. 
.1  Music.  Trilling, 
il'li-bub  (tnl'Y-bnb),  w.  Obs. 
Trine,  b  A  trifle  ;  anything 
trifling  account. 

.1111.  r.  '.  To  drink:  quaff.  | 
ril'lo  (tnl'5;  It.  trfl'15),  n. 

]  Music.  =  SHAKE,  n..  4  &. 
,-lo'bat-ed  (trl-15'bat-5d),  a. 
ilobate. 

'lo-ba'tion  (trUlfi-ba'shan), 
State  of  being  trilobate, 
/lobe.  n.  Mach.  A  trilobate 
ar  wheel.  £!>R?e'l 

,'lobed  (trl'ldbd),  a.  Trilo-I 


Tri  lo-bi'ta(trrlo-bT'td).  «.  jd. 
[XL]  Rah  on.  A  division  of 
arthropods,  usually  recognized 
as  a  class,  or  as  n  subclass  of 
Crustacea,  consisting  of  the  tri- 
lohites.  [Trilocular.  I 

trl-loc 'u-late  ( trT-15k'fl-lftt ),  a.  | 
tri  lu'mi-nar(t  r  T-l  Q'm  Y-n  a  r), 
tri-lu 'mi-nous  (-ln'tnY-mls),  a. 
[tri-  -f-  L.  lumen.  Inminis,  light.] 
Having  three  lights.  Obs. 
trim,  ad r.  Trimly.  [Trim. I 
Trim.  Corporal.  SeeCoRPORAi  l 
trim'a  cer  (trYm'd-s?r),  «.  [Gr. 
Tpi/uaicpos  ;  rpt-  (see  tri-)  + 
pn/coos  long.]  Gr.  5 r  Lat.  Pros. 
A  foot  of  three  long  syllables, 
tri  mac'u-lar  ( trT-mftk'fi-lar). 
nr  tri  mac 'u  lat  ed  (-lat'Pd),  a. 
Marked  with  three  maculae. 
Tri-mal'chl-o  (trY-mfll'kY-5).  n. 
In  the  Latin  satirical  romance 
attributed  to  Petronius  Arbiter, 
a  wealthy  tasteless  upstart  who 
gives  a  fantastic  dinner. 


tri-mar'ga-rin  (tri-),  n.  =>iar- 
(r  A  R I  N ,  1  a. 

tri-mas  'ti-gate  ( trl-m&s'tY-gat), 
a.  [tn-  +  Gr.  pdar whip, 
scourge.]  Zool.  Tri  flagellate, 
trim'ble  (trYm'b’l).  Obs.  or 
dial.  Eng.  var.  of  tremble. 
tri-mem 'bral  (trl-mgm'brrfl),  a 
[L.frimemb/-».«triple-membered.] 
Having,  or  of,  three  members. 
trimen8tre.  a.  [See  trimes¬ 
ter.]  Trimestrial.  Obs. 
tri-men'stru  ou*  ( trT-mPn'strdb- 
»lg),  a.  [Cf.  LL.  trimenstrunm 
wheat  growing  three  months.] 
Of  three  months’  age.  Obs. 
tri-men'su-al  (-shdfwil ),  a.  Oc¬ 
curring  every  three  months. 
Trim 'era  (trYm'Pr-d).  n.  pi. 
[NL.  See  tri- ;  -mere.]  Zool. 
=  Pskiuotrimera.  —  trlm'er- 
an  <-dn).  a.  4*  w  [tri-. I 

tri  mer  cu'ric.  a.  ('hem.  See| 
tri-mes'tral  (trl-mgs'trdl),  «. 
Trimestrial. 


tri  me-tal'lic,  a.  Pert,  to,  or 

based  on  the  use  of,  three  metals, 
tri-meth  yl-a-ce'tic,  a.  [tri- 
methyl-  +  acefic.]  See  valeric. 
tri  meth  yl-stib'ine,  n.  Also 
-in.  Chem.  A  liquid,  Sb(CH3)3, 
similar  to  triethylstibine. 
tri-met'ri-cal  (trl-mSf'rY-kdl), 
a.  Trimeter.  [BLB  I 

trimland.  Obs.  p.  pr.  of  trem-| 
trim'ly.  adv.  of  trim. 
trimmd.  Trimmed.  Ref.  Sp. 
trimme  ^  trim.  [joist. I 
trimmer  joist.  =  trim  mi  no  I 
trimmill.  f  tremble,  [mi no. I 
trim'ming-ly.  adv.  of  tkim-| 
trim'ness. //.  See -ness. 
tri  mo-lyb 'date  (t  rl'm  6-1  Y  b'- 
dat),  u.  See  MOLVRUic  acid  a. 
tri-mo'ri-on.  w.  [Gr.  rpipopos 
triple,  or  rptaoipta  a  triple  por¬ 
tion.]  Astro I.  In  a  nativity,  the 
junction  of  three  signs.  Obs. 
tri-mor'phic  (trl-mOr'fYk),  a. 
Trimorpnous. 


trim'tram  (trtm'trim),  n. 

[Perh  suggested  by  trivial ,  or 
trifle,  and  formed  like. flimflam, 
chitchat.]  A  silly  or  trifling 
thing:  a  piece  of  nonsense.  Obs. 
trim'tram7  (trYm,tram,)t  n.  A 
lichgate.  Dial.  Eng.  [ristin.I 
tri  my-ris'tin.  n.  Chem.  =  my-| 
Trin.  Abbr.  Trinity'. 
Tri-na'cri-an(trY-na'krY-dn),  a. 
[From  Trinacna,  ancient  name 
of  Sicily.]  Sicilian, 
tri'na-ry  (trl'nd-rY),  a.  Ter¬ 
nary.  —  trinary  proposition. 
Logic ,  a  proposition  in  which 
the  copula  is  distinct  from  the 
predicate  term, 
trinch.  +  trench,  to  cut. 

Trin  co  ma  11'  wood  (trYi)/k8- 
rnd-le').  [Prom  Tnncomali , 
Ceylon.]  =  halmalille. 
trindill.  trindle,  a  taper, 
trin'dle  (trYn'd’l;  -’1),  v.  t.  \  i. 
To  roll  :  trundle  ;  bowl  along 
Obs.  or  Scot.  If  Dial.  [Obi*.  I 
trin' die- taiP,  n.  Trundletail.l 


food  foot ;  out,  oil  ;  chair  ;  go  ;  sing,  iqk  i  «*en,  thin;  nature,  verdure  (250) ;  K  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144) ;  bow  ;  yet ;  zh  =  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §5  in  Guide. 

’  ’  ’  Full  explanations  of  Abbreviations,  Signs,  etc..  Immediately  precede  the  Vocabulary. 
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lar  object ;  a  trundle ;  specif.  :  a  A  wheel,  esp.  of  a 
wheelbarrow,  b  A  kind  of  large  wooden  tub.  c  A  shirt 
rutile,  d  A  long  wax  taper,  usually  coiled. 

2.  Bookbinding.  A  Hat  bifurcated  slip,  usually  of  metal, 
several  of  which  are  placed  between  the  cords  and  boards 
of  a  book  to  flatten  the  back  and  fore  edge  before  cutting, 
trine  (trin),  a.  [L.  trinus  triple,  trini  three  each,  fr.  ires, 
tria ,  three :  cf.  F.  trin ,  trine.  See  three  ;  cf.  tern,  a.] 

1.  Threefold;  triple;  as,  trine  dimensions. 

2.  Triune.  Obs.  or  R. 

3.  Astrol.  Being  in  trine  ;  distant  120°.  See  trine,  n.,  1. 
trine  compass,  the  universe  as  comprising  three  parts,  earth, 
sea,  and  heaven.  Obs.  —  t.  immersion,  in  baptism,  immersion 
thrice  repeated  in  allusion  to  the  Trinity. 

trine,  7i.  [See  TRINE,  a.]  1.  Astrol.  The  (favorable)  aspect 

of  planets  120  degrees  apart;  trigon. 

2.  A  triad ;  trinity;  specif.  [cap.~\,  the  Trinity.  Rare. 

A  single  trine  of  brazen  tortoises.  Mrs.  Browning . 
tri-nerv'ate  (tri-nfir'vat),  a.  [NL.  trinervatus  ;  tri -  -f-  L. 
nervus  nerve.]  Bot.  Having  three  ribs  or  nerves  or  veins 
extending  unbranclied  from  the  base  to  the  apex,  as  a  leaf, 
trin'gle  (triij'g’l),  n.  [F.]  1.  A  curtain  rod,  esp.  fora  bed. 

2.  Ordnance.  A  low  guard  rail  on  a  gun  platform  to  keep 
the  trucks  of  the  gun  carriage  from  running  off.  Rare. 

3.  Arch.  A  narrow  straight  molding,  esp.  of  square  section. 
Trind-ta'ri-an  (triiiri-ta'ri-an ;  115),  a.  [See  trinity.] 

1.  [also  /.  c.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Trinity,  the  doctrine 
of  the  Trinity,  or  believers  in  that  doctrine. 

2.  R.  C.  Ch.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  order  of  Trinitarians. 
Trin'i-ta'ri-an,  n.  1.  One  who  believes  the  doctriue  of  the 

Trinity. 

2 .  R.  C.  Ch .  One  of  a  monastic  order  (the  Order  of  the  Holy 
Trinity  for  the  Redemption  of  Captives)  founded  in  Rome 
in  1198  by  St.  John  of  Matha  (1100-1213)  and  an  old  French 
hermit,  St.  Felix  of  Valois  (d.  .1212),  for  redeeming  Chris¬ 
tian  captives  from  the  Mohammedans  ;  a  Redemptionist ; 
a  Mathuriu.  Women  have  been  associated  with  the  order 
from  the  first,  from  1236  being  admitted  to  take  vows.  The 
order  is  now  chiefly  occupied  with  charitable  and  educa¬ 
tional  work. 

Trin  i-ta'ri  an  ism  (-Tz’m),  n.  The  doctrine  of  the  Trinity, 
tri  ni'trate  (trl-nl'trat),  n.  Chem.  A  nitrate  containing 
three  N03  groups  in  the  molecule, 
tri-ni'tro- (-tro-).  Chem.  A  combining  form  (also  used  ad- 
jectively)  denoting  the  presence  of  three  nitro  groups. 
trin'i-ty  (trin'T-tT),  n.  ;  pi.  -ties  (-tiz).  [ME.  trini  tee,  F. 
trinite ,  L.  trinit  as,  fr.  trini  three  each.  See  trine,  a.] 

1.  [cap.]  Theol.  The  union  of  three  persons  or  hypos¬ 
tases  (the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghost)  in  one 
Godhead,  so  that  all  the  three  are  one  God  as  to  substance, 
but  three  persons  or  hypostases  as  to  individuality. 

2.  Any  union  of  three  in  one  ;  three  units  treated  as  one  ; 
a  triad;  as,  the  Hindu  trinity ,  or  Triinurti. 

3.  Any  symbol  of  the  Trinity  in  art,  esp.  the  triangle. 

4.  The  condition  of  being  three  ;  threeness.  Rare. 

5.  [cap.]  [From  Trinity  River,  Texas.]  Geol.  A  sub¬ 
division  of  the  American  Comanchean  (Lower  Cretaceous). 
See  geology,  Chart. 

Trinity  House.  Corporation  of  A  corporation  in  Lon¬ 
don  chartered  by  Henry  VIII.  in  1514  for  promoting  com¬ 
merce  and  navigation.  It  has  been  granted  by  acts  of 
Parliament  authority  to  collect  light  dues  on  shipping  and 
to  erect  and  maintain  the  lighthouses,  beacons,  etc.,  on 
the  coasts  of  England  and  Wales.  It  also  is  authorized  to 
license  pilots  and  has  many  under  its  jurisdiction. 
Trinity  Sunday.  The  Sunday  next  after  Whitsunday, 
observed  as  a  feast  in  honor  of  the  Holy  Trinity, 
trin'ket  (triq'kgt ;  -kit  ;  151),  n.  [ME.  trenket  a  sort  of 
knife,  hence,  prob.  a  toy  knife  worn  as  an  ornament ;  OF. 
trenquet ,  var.  of  OF.  &  F.  tranchet  a  sort  of  knife,  fr.  OF. 
trenchier  to  cut,  F.  trancher.  Cf.  trench,  v.  L]  1.  A  knife; 
a  cutting  tool;  also,  prob.,  a  toy  knife, as  for  ornament.  Obs. 

2.  A  small  ornament,  as  a  jewel,  ring,  or  the  like. 

3.  A  thing  of  little  value  ;  a  trifle  ;  a  toy. 

tri-nod'al  (trl-nod'ftl),  a.  [L.  trinodis  three-knotted  ;  tri- 
-f  nodus  knot.]  1.  Anat.  &  Bot.  Having  three  nodes. 

2.  Geom.  Having  three  nodal  points, 
tri-no'mi-al  (-no'mi-al),  a.  1.  Math.  Consisting  of  three 
terms  ;  of  or  pertaining  to  trinomials  ;  as,  a  trinomial  root. 
2.  Biol.  Consisting  of,  or  involving  the  use  of,  names  com¬ 
posed  of  three  words  or  terms  ;  as,  a  trinomial  scientific 
name,  the  first  name  being  that  of  the  genus,  the  second 
that  of  the  species,  and  the  third  that  of  the  subspecies  to 
which  the  organism  belongs.  See  nomenclature,  3. 


tri-no'mi-al  (tri-no'mT-al),  n.  [tri-  -f-  - noniial ,  as  in  bino¬ 
mial  :  cf.  F.  trindme.~\  1.  Math.  An  expression  consist¬ 
ing  of  three  terms,  connected  by  the  sign  plus  (-{-)  or 
minus  (— ),  or  both  ;  as,  x  y  -j-  2,  or  ax  -j-  2b  —  c2. 

2.  Biol.  A  trinomial  name  ;  a  trionym. 

Trin'o  vant  (trtn'6-vant),  or  Trino-van'tum  (-vXn'tfim), 
n.  [From  L.  Trinobantes  a  people  in  the  eastern  part  of 
Britain,  in  Essex,  and  the  southern  parts  of  Suffolk,  or 
from  the  Celtic  source  of  the  Latin  name.]  An  old  name 
of  London.  Early  historians  corrupted  the  name  into  Troy- 
novant.  as  if  from  Troja  Nova  (New  Troy).  See  Brut. 
Tri-nu'cle  US  (tri-nu'kle-as),  n.  [NL.] 

Paleon.  A  widely  distributed  genus  of 
Ordovician  trilobites  in  which  the  glabella 
and  cheeks  form  three  rounded  elevations 
on  the  head. 

tri'o  (tre'o  ;  tri'o ;  277),  n. ;  pi.  trios  (-oz). 

[It.,  fr.  L.  tres,  tria ,  three:  cf.  F.  trio, 
from  the  Italian.  See  three.]  1.  Three, 
considered  collectively ;  three  in  company 
or  acting  together,  as  in  performing  a  Trinucleus  (T. 
musical  trio  ;  a  set  of  three  ;  three  united,  concentric  us). 

The  trio  were  well  accustomed  to  act  together.  Dickens. 

2.  Music,  a  A  composition  for  three  solo  parts  or  three 
instruments,  b  The  secondary,  or  episodical,  movement 
of  a  minuet  or  scherzo,  as  in  a  sonata  or  symphony,  or  of 
a  march,  or  of  various  dance  forms,  generally  contrasted 
in  key,  and  in  a  quieter  style  than  the  primary  division. 
It  was  originally  played  by  three  instruments. 

3.  Poultry.  A  male  and  two  female  fowls,  esp.  when  en¬ 
tered  in  an  exhibition. 

tri-oc'tile  (trl-bk'tll),  n.  Astrol.  An  aspect  of  two  planets 
with  regard  to  the  earth  when  three  octants,  135°,  apart, 
tri-o'di-on  (-o'dX-5n),  n. ; pi.  -dia  (-d).  [Gr.  rpidSiov.  See 
tri-;  ode.]  East.  Ch.  A  service  book  containing  the  offices 
from  Septuagesima  Sunday  to  Easter  eve  ;  —  so  called  be¬ 
cause  the  hymns  used  have  only  three  strophes, 
tri-ce'cious,  tri-e'eious  (-e'slms),  a.  [tri-  -f-  Gr.  01*09 
house.]  Bot.  a  Pertaining  to  the  order  Trioecia.  Obs. 
b  Having  staminate,  pistillate,  and  hermaphrodite  flowers 
on  different  plants.  —  tri-ce'cious  ly,  tri-e'cious-ly,  adv. 
tri'O-let  (tri'o-let),  n.  [F.  triolet.  Cf.  trio.]  A  poem  or 
stanza  of  eight  lines,  in  which  the  first  is  repeated  as  the 
fourth  and  seventh,  and  the  second  as  the  eighth.  Its  rime 
scheme  is  abaaabab. 

tri'o-nal  (tri'o-nXl),  n.  [tri-  -f-  sulphonaZ;  —  because  it 
contains  three  ethyl  groups.]  Pharm.  A  compound  sim¬ 
ilar  to  sulphonal,  used  as  a  hypnotic.  Chemically  it  is  di- 
ethyl-sulphone-methyl-ethyl- methane,  C8Hlfi04S2. 
tri'or  (tri'er),  n.  Law.  a  =  trier,  2  a.  b  A  person  ap¬ 
pointed  by  law  to  try  challenges  of  jurors, 
tri'ose  (tri'os),  n.  [tri-  -f-  -ose.~\  Chem.  a  A  sugar  de¬ 
rived  from  a  trihydric  alcohol,  b  A  trisaccharide. 

Tri  os'te  urn  (trl-os'te-tun),  n.  [NL.,  shortened  fr.  tri- 
osteospermum  ;  /;*i--|-Gr.  oareov  bone  -f-  anep/x a  seed;  — 
in  allusion  to  the  (usually)  three  bony  nutlets  of  the  fruit.] 
Bot.  A  small  genus  of  caprifoliaceous  herbs  having  con¬ 
nate  or  perfoliate  entire  leaves  and  purple  or  yellowish 
tubular  flowers,  usually  sessile  in  the  axils.  They  are  na¬ 
tives  of  Asia  and  of  the  eastern  United  States.  T.per/oli- 
atum  is  the  common  feverroot,  or  horse  gentian, 
tri  OX'ide  (-Sk'sid  ;  -std),  n.  Also  -id.  Chem.  An  oxide 
with  three  atoms  of  oxygen  in  the  molecule  ;  as,  sulphur 
trioxide,  S03  ;  —  formerly  called  tritoxide. 
trip  (trip),  v.  i.  ;  tripped  (tript),  or,  Poetic  or  Rare,  tript  ; 
trip'ping.  [ME.  trippen  ;  akin  to  D.  trippen,  Dan.  trippe , 
Sw.  trippa,  and  peril,  to  E.  trap  a  snare,  tramp.  See 
tramp.]  1.  To  move  with  light  quick  steps;  to  walk  or 
move  lightly ;  to  skip  ;  to  move  the  feet  nimbly  ;  also, 
rarely,  as  of  deer,  to  run  ;  —  sometimes  with  it  (see  it,  5). 

This  horse  anon  began  to  trip  and  dance.  Chaucer. 

Come,  and  trip  it,  as  you  go, 

On  the  light  fantastic  toe.  Milton. 

2.  To  make  a  journey  or  pleasure  excursion ;  as,  to  trip 
to  Europe.  Now  Rare  or  Archaic. 

3.  To  make  a  false  step  ;  to  catch  the  foot ;  to  stumble. 

4.  To  offend  against  morality,  propriety,  accuracy,  or 
the  like  ;  to  slip;  err.  “  Till  his  tongue  trips."  Locke. 

What  ?  dost  thou  verily  trip  upon  a  word  't  R.  Browning. 
5-  Shipbuilding.  To  be  strained  out  of  the  perpendicular  ; 
—  said  of  the  floors  between  the  keel  and  keelson. 

6.  Horol.  To  run  past  the  pallet  of  the  escapement  ;  — 
said  of  a  tooth  of  the  scape-wheel. 


trip  (trip),  v.t.  1.  To  perform  lightly  or  nimbly,  as  a  dance. 

2.  To  cause  to  stumble,  or  take  a  false  step  ;  to  cause  to 
lose  the  footing,  as  by  suddenly  checking  the  motion  of 
a  foot  or  leg  ;  to  throw  off  the  balance  ;  —  often  with  up. 

The  words  of  Hobbes’s  defense  trip  up  the  heels  ol  his  cause. 

A  bp .  Brain  hall. 

3.  To  cause  to  fail  or  be  checked  by  putting  an  obstacle 
in  the  way  ;  to  obstruct ;  halt. 

To  trip  the  course  of  law,  and  blunt  the  sword.  Shak. 

4.  To  detect  in  a  misstep,  error,  or  the  like.  Now  Rare. 

These  her  women  can  trip  me  if  I  err.  Shak. 

5-  Naut.  a  To  raise  (an  anchor)  from  the  bottom,  by  its 
cable  or  buoy  rope,  so  that  it  hangs  free,  b  To  pull  (a 
yard)  into  a  perpendicular  position  lor  lowering  it.  C  To 
hoist  (a  topmast)  far  enough  to  enable  the  fid  to  be  with¬ 
drawn,  preparatory  to  housing  it  or  sending  it  down. 

6.  Mach.  To  release,  let  fall,  or  set  free,  as  a  weight  or 
compressed  spring,  as  by  removing  a  catch  or  detent. 

7.  Logging.  To  wedge  (a  tree).  See  wedge,  v. 

trip,  n.  1.  A  quick,  light  step;  a  light  or  lively  move¬ 
ment  of  the  feet ;  as,  the  trip  of  children’s  feet. 

2.  A  journey  ;  an  excursion  or  jaunt. 

3.  Naut.  A  single  board  in  beating  to  windward.  Obs.  or  R. 

4.  A  false  step  or  misstep  ;  a  stumble ;  hence,  an  error ; 


a  failure  ;  a  mistake. 

Imperfect  words,  with  childish  trips.  Milton . 

5  A  stroke,  or  catch,  by  which  one,  esp.  a  wrestler,  causes 
his  antagonist  to  lose  footing. 

6.  Mach,  a  Act  of  releasing,  or  tripping,  as  a  valve  held 
open  against  a  spring ;  also,  a  pawl  or  other  device  for 
tripping  a  catch  or  detent.  Trips  are  usually  automatic. 
Cf.  tripper,  2.  b  =  tup,  «.,  2. 

The  word  trip  is  largely  used  mechanically  as  a 
quasi  adjective  to  designate  something  used  in  tripping 
(see  trip,  v.  /.,  6),  or  a  machine,  etc.,  having  a  tripping  de¬ 
vice  as  a  chief  essential ;  as,  trip  die,  lever,  pin,  piece,  etc. 

7.  Coursing.  Act  of  throwing  the  hare  off  its  feet  or  of 
seizing  it  but  losing  hold  in  a  dog’s  futile  effort  to  kill. 
Syn.  —  See  journey. 

tri'part  ed  (tri 'par7  ted  ;  -tid;  151),  a.  Parted  into  three 
pieces;  having  three  parts  or  pieces; — specif.,  in  Her., 
said  of  the  field  or  of  a  bearing ;  as,  a  cross  triparted. 
tri-par'ti-ent  (tri-par'tT-ent),  a.  [See  tripartite.]  Arith. 
Dividing  into  three  parts  ;  —  said  of  a  number, 
tri-par'tite  (tri-par'tlt ;  trip'dr-tit;  277),  a.  [L.  triparti- 
tus;  tri-  (see  tri-)  -f-  parlitus,  p.  p.  of  partiri  to  part,  to 
divide.  See  part,  v.  /.]  1.  Divided  into  three  parts; 

triparted  ;  as,  a  tripartite  leaf. 

2.  Having  three  corresponding  parts  or  copies  ;  as,  to 
make  indentures  tripartite. 

3.  Made  between  three  parties  ;  as,  a  tripartite  treaty, 
tri  par-ti'tion  (tri'par-tlsh'wn  ;  trip/dr-),  n.  A  division  by 

threes,  or  into  three  parts;  also,  the  taking  of  a  third  part, 
tl'ipe  (trip),  n.  [ME.  tripe ,  F.  tripe  ;  of  uncert.  orig.  ;  cf. 
Sp.  &  Pg.  tripa ,  It.  trippa,  OD.  tripe,  W.  tripa ,  Bret. 
stripen.~\  1.  The  entrails  ;  hence,  the  belly  ;  —  generally 
in  pi.  Obs.,  Dial.,  or  Low.  Howell. 

2  A  part  of  the  stomach  of  a  ruminant,  esp.  of  the  ox 
kind,  used  as  an  article  of  food.  The  parts  used  are  the 
walls  of  the  paunch  or  rumen  (called  plain  tripe),  and  the 
reticulum  (called  honeycomb  tripe).  Cf.  Ruminantia. 

3.  A  tripe  shop.  Obs. 

tri'pe-dal  (tri'pe-dal  ;  trip'e-dal ;  277),  a.  [L.  tripedalis ; 
tri-  (see  tri-)  -J-  pes,  pedis,  a  foot.]  Having  three  feet, 
trip  engine.  Any  engine,  esp.  one  of  the  Corliss  type, 
with  valves  worked  by  a  trip  gear, 
tri  per'son-al  (trl-pfir'swn-dl),a.  Consisting  of  three  per¬ 
sons.  —  tri-per  son-al'i-ty  (-51'T-tT),  n. 
tri-pet'al-OUS  (-pSt'tfl-ws),  a.  Bot.  Having  three  petals, 
trip  gear.  Mach.  A  gear  for  tripping  ;  specif.,  a  rapid  cut¬ 
off  gear,  as  for  a  Corliss  engine,  worked  by  a  trip, 
trip  nammer.  Mach.  A  massive  tilt  hammer  in  which  the 
lever  is  raised  by  wipers, 
used  esp.  for  shingling. 

Tri  pha'si-a  (tri-fa'zlil-d ; 

-zT-d),  11.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr. 

Tpi(j)d(TLoq  triple  ;  —  from 
the  triple  form  of  leaves, 
corolla,  and  calyx.]  Bot. 

A  genus  of  Chinese  ruta-  Tr.ip  Hammer,  o  Lever  or  Helve, 
•  .  „  pivoted  at  b;c  Hammer  Head;  d 

ceous  spiny  shrubs  having  Anvil  ;  f  Shaft  carrying  Collar  e 
trifoliolate  leaves,  trimer-  with  Cams  lor  lifting  the  Hammer 
ous  flowers,  and  small  Head  ;  g  Prop  to  hold  up  the 
baccate  fruits.  T.  trifoli-  Hammer  when  not  in  use. 
a/a,  the  only  species,  is  the  lime  berry  or  orange  berry. 


trine,  v.  t.  [Cf.  AS.  sethrinan : 
set  at  4-  firinan  to  touch.]  To 
touch  Obs.  1 06*.  Cant.  I 
trine  (trin),  v.  t.  V  t.  To  hang.  I 
trine,  v.  i.  [Cf.  Dan.  trine.") 
To  go  ;  inarch  ;  proceed.  Obs. 
trine.  r.  t.  To  put  in  the  aspect 
of  a  trine.  Rare. 
trinefald.  4  thrinfald. 
trine ' ly.  adv.  Threefold, 
tri'nerve'  (trl'nQrvO,  OF.  tri' 
nerved/(-nurvd/),  a.  Trinervate. 
Trin'ga  (trYp'gd),  n.  [NL.,  fr. 
LL.  tringas ,  try n gas,  a  water 
hen,  fr.  Gr.  rpvyya<;,  a  kind  of 
bird.]  Zoo/.  A  genua  of  sand¬ 
pipers  now  restricted  to  the  knot 
( T .  canutus)  and  a  related  Asi¬ 
atic  species  (  T.  crassirostris). 
—  trin'gine  (-jin  ;  -jin  ;  183),  a. 
trin'goid (trfij'goid),  a.  [tnnga 
+  -oi</.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  the 
sandpipers;  tringine. 
trin'i-da'do,  n.  [Pseudo-Sp.] 
Tobacco  from  Trinidad.  Obs. 
Trinidad  pitch.  Asphalt  from 
Trinidad. 

trinite.  trinitee.  ^  trinity. 
tri-ni'trin  (trT-nT'trfn),n.  [frt- 
+  nitro-  -1-  -in.]  Nitroglycerin, 
tri-ni  tro  car-bol'ic  (-tr<5-kar- 
bSl'ik),  a.  Chem.  Picric, 
tri-ni  tro-cel'lu-lose.  n.  Cellu¬ 
lose  hexanitrate  ;  —  improperly 
so  called. 

tri-ni  tro-phe'nol  (-fe'ndl; 
-n81),  «.  Picric  acid, 
tri  ni  tro-res-or'ein  (-rSz-8r'- 
eln),  n.  Chem.  Styphnic  acid, 
trinity  column.  Arch.  A  col¬ 
umn  of  triangular  plan  for  all  or 
part  of  its  height,  built  as  a  reli¬ 
gious  memorial.  [field,  a.  I 
trinity  fields.  See  three] 
trln'i-ty-hood, «.  See  -hood. 


Trinity  Jones.  William  Jones 
of  Nayland  (1726-1800),  distin¬ 
guished  for  his  treatises  in  de¬ 
fense  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Trin¬ 
ity.  and  also  for  having  origi¬ 
nated  “  The  British  Critic.” 
trinity  lily.  The  large-flowered 
white  trilTium. 

Trinity  season.  Feel.  The  peri¬ 
od  between  Trinity  Sunday  and 
Advent.  [term,  n.,  7  b.| 

Trinity  sitting  or  term.  See| 
trinity  violet.  The  pansy, 
trin'i-u'ni-ty  (trYn'T-Q'nt-tf),  n. 
[See  trine,  a.;  unity.]  Triu¬ 
nity  ;  trinity.  Obs. 
trink  ( trlpk),  n.  A  kind  of  fish¬ 
ing  not.  Obs.  (tal.  Obs.  j 

trink'er-y  (-Sr-Y),  a.  Ornamen-I 
trin'ket  ( trYij'kft;  -k  Yt ),  n.  Obs. 
a  A  porringer,  b  A  drinking 
cup.  [course.  /r.| 

trin'ket,  n.  A  small  water- 1 
trin'ket,  n.  [F.  trinquet  fore¬ 
mast,  also,  a  certain  sail  (cf. 
trinquette  a  triangular  sail),  fr. 
It.  trinchetto ;  prob.  fr.  L.  tri- 
quetrus  triangular.]  Naut  A 
thrae-cornered  sail  carried  on 
the  foremast,  prob.  on  a  lateen 
yard  on  the  topmast.  Ohs. 
trin'ket,  v.  1.  To  deal  clan¬ 
destinely  ;  to  intrigue.  Obs. 
trin'ket-er,  n.  One  who  trin¬ 
kets.  Obs.  [collectively.l 

trin'ket-ry  (-rY),  n.  Trinkets,! 
trin'kle (trYp'k’l),  v.  i.  =  trin¬ 
ket,  to  intrigue  ;  tamper.  Obs. 
trin'kle,  r.  i.  [Cf.  tinkle.] 

1.  To  tingle;  throb.  Obs.  Scot. 

2.  To  tinkle.  Obs. 

trin'kle,  v.  i.  [Cf.  trickle.] 
Scot,  tf  Dial.  Eng.  To  trickle  ; 
drip;  also,  to  flow  or  ripple  down, 
as  hair. —  n.  A  trickle. 
trin'kum8  (trYp'kfimz),  n.  pi. 


A 1  so  trin ' kum- tr an ' kums .Trin¬ 

kets.  Scot.  8f  Dial.  Eng. 
tri-noc'tial  (trl-nSk'shtfl).  a. 
[L.  trinoctialis  for  three  nights  ; 
tri-  (Bee  tri-)  4-  nox,  noctis, 
night.]  Lasting  during  three 
nights ;  comprising  three  nights, 
tri-noc'tile,  a.  [See  trine,  a. : 
OCTILE.]  Astrol.  Pertaining  to 
the  aspect  which  includes  three 
eighths  of  the  heavens.  Obs. 
tri-no'da  (tri-no'dA),  n.  [Cf. 
L.  trinodis  having  three  knots.] 
A  land  measure  of  three  perch¬ 
es.  Obs. 

II  tri-no'da  ne-ces'si-tas  (nC- 
s5s'Y-tas).  [LL.]  A.-S.  Hist. 

Lit.,  threefold  necessity  ;  —  used 
to  designate  a  threefold  burden 
or  charge  (army  service,  or fyrd ; 
repair  of  strongholds,  or  burgh- 
bote  ;  and  repair  of  bridges,  or 
bridgebote)  on  nearly  all  lands, 
trl'node,  n.  Geom.  Three  nodes 
(tli at  have)  coalesced  into  one. 
tri-nom'i-nal  ( trl-nOm 'Y-nAl ),  n 
V  a.  [tri-  -f  L.  nomen .  nomiuis, 
name  :  cf.  L.  trinominis  three- 
named.]  Math.  Trinomial, 
tri-nap'ti-con  (trl-nfip'tY-kfln), 
n.  [See  trine,  a.,  optic;  cf. 
st e reopt  1  con.]  A  compound 
magic  lantern  of  three  distinct 
units,  used  for  dissolving  views, 
trinsch-  trench,  to  cut. 
trin 'tie  (trYn't’l)  Scot.  var.  of 
trindle,  n.  £r  v. 
trin-un'ion,  n.  [See  trine,  a. ; 
union.]  Trinity.  Obs.  —  trin¬ 
un 'ion-nood,  n.  Obs. 
tri-o'bol  (trT-o'bfll ;  -Bb'tfl).  trl- 
ob'o-lon  (-8b'(i-18n),  n.  [Gr. 
rpiuj/SoAop.]  See  coin. 
tri-ob'o-lar  (-5b'6-lar),  a.  Also 
tri-ob'u-lar.  [LL.  triobolaris.fr. 


L.  triobolus  a  piece  of  three  obo- 

li,  Gr.  rpuo/ 3oAou.  See  tiu-; 
obolus.]  Worth  three  oboli  ; 
hence,  mean  ;  worthless.  Obs. 
tri-ob 'o-la-rv  (-IJt-rY ),  a.  =  tri- 
OBOLAR.  Oos. 

Tri-o'di-a (trl-o'dY-d),  w.  [NL.; 
orig.  uncert.]  Hot.  Syn.  of  Tri- 
cuspis,  in  part. 

Tri'o-don  (trl'6-d8n),  n.  [NL.  ; 
tri-  -+-Gr.  060U9,  6S0FT09,  tooth.  J 
a  Zoiil.  A  monotypic  genus  of 
gymnodontplectognath  fishesof 
the  East  Indies  and  the  eastern 
coast  of  Asia,  having  the  fused 
teeth  of  the  lower  jaw  forming 
a  single  plate  and  those  of  the  up¬ 
per  two  plates,  one  on  each  side. 
It  constitutes  a  family,  Tri/o- 
don'ti-dae  (-d5n'tY-de).  b  [/.  c.] 
A  fish  of  the  genus  Triodon.  — 
tri  o-don'toid  (-toid),  a.  &•  n. 

Tri  o  don'tes  (-tez),  Tri  o-don- 
toi'de-i  (-d5n-toi'dC-T),  Trio- 
don-toi'de-a  (-a),  n.  pi.  [NL.] 
Zool.  =  Trio  no  nt  id.*:. 
Tri-ce'ci-a  (tri-e'shY-d),  n.pl. 
[NL.  SeeTRicEcious.]  Hot.  The 
third  order  of  the  Linnaean  class 
Polvgamia.  Obs.  [trkecious. | 
tri-oi'eous  (-oi'kus).  Var.  of  | 
tri'ole  (tre'5l),  n.  [See  trio¬ 
let.]  Music.  =  triplet,  3. 
tri-o'le-ate.  n.,  tri  o-le'ic.  a. 
See  tri-,  2.  [olein,  1. 1 

tri-o'le-in  ( trT-o'lf-Yn),  n.  =1 
Tri-o'nes  (trl-o'nez),  7i  pi.  [L.J 
=  Skptentriones. 

II  tri-on'fi  (trf-on'fe),  n.pl.  [It.] 
In  Italy  of  the  Middle  Ages, 
spectacular  processions, 
tri-on'i-cal  (trI-5n'Y-kdl),  a. 
Pertaining  to  the  Triones.  Ohs. 
Tri-on'y-choi'de-at  -Y-koi'dP-d), 
n.pl.  [NL.  ;  Trionyx  (tri-  -f  Gr. 


6fv£  a  claw)  4-  -oid.)  Zool.  A 
suborder  of  turtles  constituted 
by  the  soft-shelled  turtles.  In 
most  classifications  it  includes 
but  one  family,  Trbo-nych'i-dae 
(trPo-nYk'Y-de).  The  type  genus 
is  Tri'o-nyx  (trl'o-nYks).  See 
soft-shelled  turtle.  —  tri- 
on  y-choi'de  an  (-dn).  a.  tf  n. 
tri'o-nym  (trI'6-nYm),  n.  [tri- 
-f  Gr.  ouvpa  name.]  Biol.  A 
trinomial.  —  tri-on'y-mal  (trl- 
fin'Y-mdl).  a. 

tri-or'chis (trT-6r'kYs), n.  [NL.; 
tri-  4-  Gr.  opv&s  testicle.]  A 
person  having  three  testicles, 
tri  or-thog'o  nal  ( tri'o r-th8g'o- 
ndl),  a.  Math.  Trirectangiilar. 
tri-o'vu-late,  a.  Bot.  Three- 
ovuled. 

tri-ox  y-meth'yl-ene.  n.  [tri-  -f 
oxy-  4-  methylene.]  See  formal¬ 
dehyde.  [purine.  I 

tri-ox' y-pu'rine,  n.  Cfhem.  See| 
trip.  4  thrip,  threepence, 
trip  (trYp),  71.  [Cf.  AF.  tripe, 
or  AS.  treue  a  troop,  band.] 
Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng.  a  A  flock; 
also,  rarely,  a  troop,  b  A  brood; 
litter,  c  A  race,  family,  or  tribe, 
trip,  71.  1.  A  morsel  (of  cheese). 
Obs.  [ Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng.\ 

2.  A  thick,  curdy  milk  cheese.  | 
tri-pa 'le-o-late  (tri-),  a.  Bot. 
With  three  paleae,  as  flowers  of 
certain  grasses. 

tri-pal 'mi- tate.  n.  Chem.  A  pal- 
mitate  derived  from  three  mole¬ 
cules  of  palmitic  acid, 
tri  pal 'mi-tin.  n.  =  palmitin. 
tri-pang'.  Var.  of  trepang. 
tri'part  (tri 'part),  a.  Tripart¬ 
ed.  Rare.  [three  parts.  R.  I 
tri'part.  v.  t.  To  divide  into| 
tri-part'i-ble  (trl-par'tl-b’l),  a. 


Divisible  into  three  parts, 
tri-par'tite-ly,  adv.  of  tripar¬ 
tite. 

tri-pas 'chal  (trl-p&s'kdl),  a. 
Including  three  passovers. 
tripe.  4  trip. 

trip  e-da'ne  ous  (trYp/?-da'n£- 
t/s),  a.  [L.  tripe  dan  eus.]  Three 
feet  in  length.  Obs. 
tripe  -de-roche'Urep'dC-rfish'), 
7/.  [F.]  Rock  tripe.  [06*. | 
tripe'-house',  n.  A  tripe  shop.  | 
trip'el  (trYp'fl),  n.  Tripoli, 
tripe'mad  am  4  tripmadam. 
tripe'man  (trlp'mdn),  n. ;  pi. 
-men  (-men).  A  man  who  pre¬ 
pares  or  sells  tripe, 
tri-pen'nate.'/.  Bot.  Tripinnate. 
tri  pep 'tide  (trl-p6p'tld  ;  -tYd  ; 
1H4),  71.  [Sec  tri- ;  peptone.) 
Physiol.  Chem.  A  compound 
formed  by  the  union  of  three 
amino  acids.  Cf.  polypep¬ 
tide.  [tarian.l 

tri-per'Eon-al-ist,  n.  A  Trini-| 
tripartite.  4  tripartite. 
trip'er-y  (trlp'er-Y),  n.  ; pi.  -er- 
I  ESC-tzMCf.  F .tri/>ene.]A  place 
where  tripe  is  prepared  or  sold. 
tripe'stone7  (trlp'ston'),  71.  A 
variety  of  the  mineral  anhydrite 
composed  of  contorted  plates 
suggesting  pieces  of  tripe, 
tripet,  7i.  [OF.  trijiot.]  Tres¬ 
pass  ;  evil  scheme.  Obs. 
tri-pet'al-oid,  a.  Having  the  ap¬ 
pearance  or  form  of  three  petals, 
tri'phane  (trl'fun),  7i.  [Gr.  Tpi- 
<t>av7ji  appearing  threefold;  rp  1- 
(see  tri-)  4-  (fiati  eaPai  to  ap¬ 
pear  :  cf.  F.  triphane.]  Min. 
Spodumene. 

tri'phase,  a.  =  three-phase. 
See  phase.  [three-ph aser. t 
tri'phas'er  (trl'f5z/5r),  n.  =1 


ale,  senate,  efire,  am,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofa;  eve,  6vent,  find,  recent,  maker;  ice,  ill,  old,  obey,  orb,  5dd,  s&ft,  connect;  use,  unite,  firn,  iip,  circfls,  menu: 

||  Foreign  Word.  4  Obsolete  Variant  of.  +  combined  with.  =  equal*. 
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tri-phe'nin  (tri-fe'nln),  n.  [Trade  name  :  perh.  fr.  tri-  4- 
phenyl  or  phenol.-]  Pharm.  An  analgesic,  hypnotic,  anti¬ 
pyretic  compound,  chemically  a  homologue  of  phenacetin 
trl  plxe'nyl-i  -fe'nTl-;  -fei/Tl-).  Che ?ii .  Combining  form  (also 
used  adjectively)  denoting  presence  of  three  phenyl  groups. 
tri  phe  nyl-car'bi  nol  (-kiir'bT-nol ;  -nBl),  n.  [triphenyl-  + 
ciirbmol.']  Chem.  A  colorless  crystalline  substance, (C-H6),- 
C  OH,  obtained  esp.  by  oxidation  of  triphenylmethane. 
tri-phe  nyl  meth'ano  (-m8th'an),  n.  {triphenyl-  -\ -meth- 
0  J Chem.  A  colorless  crystalline  hydrocarbon, 
obtained  by  the  reaction  of  chloroform  with 
benzene  in  presence  of  aluminium  chloride  and  in  other 
ways.  It  is  the  parent  substance  of  many  aniline  dyes, 
triph'thong  (trlf'thong;  cf.  diphthong),  71.  [tri-  4- 
- phthong ,  as  in  diphthong :  cf.  F.  tripht[h)ongue.]  Prop¬ 
erly,  a  combination  of  three  distinct  vowel  sounds  uttered 
with  one  articulative  eftort  or  breath  impulse,  as  oya  in 
loyal,  combining  the  sounds  6,  I,  &  ;  also,  improperly,  a 
union  of  three  vowel  characters  representing  together  a 
single  sound ;  a  trigraph  ;  as,  eye,  -ieu  in  adieu ,  -eau  in 
beau.  Cf.  trigkaph.  —  triph  thon'gal  (tnf-thbn'gal),  a. 
triph'y-lite  (trlf'T-lit),  n.  Also  triph'y  line  (-lln  ;  -len). 
[tri-  -f  Gr.  <f>vArj  a  family,  class  ;  —  in  allusion  to  its  con¬ 
taining  three  bases.]  Min .  A  grayish  green  or  bluish  or¬ 
thorhombic  mineral,  commonly  massive.  It  is  a  phosphate 
of  lithium  and  iron,  with  a  little  manganese,  Li(Fe,Mn)P04. 
As  the  proportion  of  manganese  increases  and  that  of  iron 
decreases,  it  approaches,  and  finally  passes  into,  lithionh- 
llite.  H.,  4.5-5.  Sp.  gr.,  3.42-3.56. 

Triph'y  site  (-sit),  ».  [tri-  -f  Gr.  <*>vW  nature.]  Eccl. 
Hist.  One  who  (in  the  7th  century)  held  that  Christ  had, 
besides  the  divine  and  human  natures,  a  third  nature  re¬ 
sulting  from  their  union. 

tri  pin'nate  (tri-pln'at),  a.  Hot.  Thrice  pinnate;  bipin- 
uate  with  each  division  pinnate,  as  the  leaves  of  species 
of  A r alia,  many  ferns,  etc.  —  tri  pin'nate  ly,  adv. 
trPpin  nat'i-fid(trPpT-n5t'T-fTd  ),  a.  Bot.  Thrice  pinnately 
cleft ;  bipinuatifid  with  the  segments  again  pinnatifid. 
Tri-pit'a-ka  (tre-plt'a-kd),  n.  [Skr.  tri-pifaka.]  The  three 
divisions,  or  “baskets”  ( pitakas ),  of  Buddhist  scriptures, 
—  the  Vinayapitaka  [Skr.  Vinayapifaka],  or  Basket  of 
Discipline;  Suttapitaka  [Pali],  or  Basket  of  Discourses; 
and  Abliidhammapitaka  [Pali],  or  Basket  of  Metaphysics, 
tri'ple  (trlp'’l),  a.  [L.  triplus  ;  tri-  (see  tri-)  -j-  - plus ,  as 
in  duplus  double  :  cf.  F.  triple.  See  double  ;  cf.  treble.] 

1.  Consisting  of  three,  usually  united  ;  threefold;  as,  a 
triple  knot ;  a  triple  tie. 


By  thy  triple  shape  ns  thou  art  seen.  Dryden. 

2.  Three  times  repeated  ;  treble. 

3.  One  of  three  ;  third.  Obs.  Shak. 

Triple  Alliance,  an  alliance  of  three  parties ;  as  :  a  Between 
England,  Sweden,  and  the  Netherlands,  against  France, 
formed  in  1668.  b  Between  France,  Great  Britain,  and  the 
Netherlands,  against  Spain,  formed  in  1717.  c  Between 
France.  Great  Britain,  and  Austria  (the  Emperor),  against 
Spain,  formed  in  1718.  Cf .  Quadruple  Alliance  a.  d  Be¬ 
tween  Austria,  Great  Britain,  and  Russia,  against  France, 
concluded  in  1795.  e  The  Dreibund.  See  Dreibund.— t.  as¬ 
sessment,  a  scheme  of  taxation  devised  by  Pitt  and  forming 
the  basis  of  the  act  38  Geo.  III.  c.  16  ;  —  so  called  because  it 
tripled  the  amount  of  taxes  paid  by  one  class  of  persons 
taxed.  —  t.  bond,  Chem.,  a.  characteristic  of  acetylene  and 
certain  other  compounds,  analogous  to  the  double  bond  and 
represented  graphically  by  a  triple  line  or  three  dots,  thus: 
HC=CH  or  HC  i  CH  ;— called  also  acetylene  condition. 
Compounds  in  which  it  is  found  are  unsaturated,  being 
capable  of  combining  with  four  atoms  of  chlorine  or  the 
like.  Cf.  double  bond.  — t.  contract,  Law ,  a  medieval  form 
of  contract,  technically  one  of  partnership,  in  which  a  part¬ 
ner  in  his  partnership  contract  also  contracts  for  a  guaran¬ 
tee  agaiust  loss  and  for  a  guaranteed  profit,  in  return  for  a 
stipulation  that  he  will  ask  for  no  more  than  that.  This 
•came  to  be  lawful,  and  was  used  to  escape  the  usury  law’s. 
—  t.  counterpoint,  Music ,  three-part  counterpoint  so  written 
that  any  part  is  transposable  above  or  below  any  other.  — 
t.  crown,  the  crown,  or  tiara,  of  the  Pope.  See  tiara,  2.  — 
t.  engine,  a  triple-expansion  engine.  —  t. -expansion  engine. 
See  compound  engine  a.— t.  fugue, Music,  a  fugue  with  three 
subjects.  —  t.-ingrain  carpet,  a  three-ply  carpet.  —  t.  measure 
or  time.  Music.  See  time,  n .,  13  a.  —  t.  play,  Baseball,  a  play 
during  which  three  men  are  put  out.  —  t.  point,  Rhys. 
Chem.,  a  point  (representing  a  set  of  conditions)  at  w  hich 
three  phases  can  exist  together  in  equilibrium.  —  t.  ratio. 
Math.,  a  ratio  equal  to  3.  —  t.  salt,  _  Chem.,  #  a  salt,  as 
microcosmic  salt,  containing  three  distinct  basic  atoms  or 
radicals.  —  t.  screw,  a  screw  with  three  parallel  threads. 
Cf .  double  screw.  —  t.  star,  Astron .,  a  system  of  three  stars 
in  close  proximity.  —  t.  tree,  the  gallows.  Obs.  —  t.  valve, 
in  an  automatic  airbrake  for  railroad  cars,  the  valve  under 
each  car,  by  which  the  brake  is  controlled. 

tri'ple  (trip'’ 1),  n.  Music,  sl  Treble.  Obs.  b  pi-  See  change 
ringing,  c  Baseball.  A  three-base  hit,  or  one  enabling 
the  batter  to  reach  third  base  without  taking  advantage 


of  an  error.  Cant . 

tri'ple,  v.  t.  ;  tri'pled  (-’Id);  tri'pling  (-ltng).  [Cf.  F. 
tripler.  See  triple,  n.]  To  make  threefold,  or  thrice  as 
much  or  as  many  ;  also,  rarely,  to  be  thrice  as  much  or  as 
many  as ;  to  treble  ;  as,  to  triple  the  tax  on  coffee, 
tri'ple,  v.  i.  1.  To  increase  threefold  ;  to  treble. 

2.  Baseball.  To  make  a  triple.  Cant. 
tri'ple— nerved'  (-nQrvd'),  a.  Bot.  Having  three  nerves  ;  — 
said  of  a  leaf  having  a  prominent  nerve  or  vein  on  each 
side  of  the  midrib  above  the  base,  as  in  certain  sunflowers, 
trip'let  (trTp'ISt),  n.  [From  triple.]  1.  A  collection  or 
combination  of  three  of  a  kind  or  three  united. 

2.  Poetry.  Three  verses  riming  together. 


3.  Music.  A  group  of  three  notes  sung  or  played  in  the 
time  of  two  or  four.  See  time,  n.,  13  a- 

4.  One  of  three  children  or  offspring  born  at  one  birth. 

5.  Optics.  A  combination  of  three  lenses. 

6-  Naut.  In  sing,  or  pi.  The  three  end  links  of  a  chain 
cable  attached  to  the  shackle  of  the  anchor  by  a  clublink  ; 
also,  sometimes,  the  two  end  links  and  the  clublink. 

7.  Math.  A  set  of  three,  esp.  of  three  families  of  surfaces, 
one  member  of  each  passing  through  each  point  of  space. 

8.  pi.  Three  lines  in  a  spectrum  closely  adjacent,  or  in 
sets  of  three,  as  in  the  spectrum  of  iron. 

tri'ple-taiT  (trlp^’l-tal'),  n.  A  large  edible  marine  fish  (Lo- 
botes  surinamensis)  of 
the  warmer  parts  of 
the  Atlantic  Ocean, 
common  on  the 
southern  and 
middle  coast 
of  the  United 
States.  The 
long  dorsal 
and  anal  fins 
extend  back¬ 
ward  so  as  to  Tripletail  (Lobotes  surina- 

appear  like  a  mentis). 

three-lobed  tail.  Also,  either  of  twfo  closely  related  species 
( L.pacificus  and  L.  crate)  of  the  Pacific  and  Indian  Oceans, 
tri'plex  (tri'plgks ;  trlp'leks),  a.  [L.]  1.  Having  three 
parts  ;  triple  ;  threefold. 

2.  Mach.  Having  three  principal  operative  parts  or  mo¬ 
tions,  so  as  to  produce  a  threefold  effect.  Cf.  duplex,  2. 
tri'plex,  n.  Music.  Triple  time  or  measure.  Shak. 

trip'li-cate  (trlp'lT-kat),  a.  [L.  triplicatus,  p.  p.  of  tripli¬ 
cate  to  triple,  treble,  fr.  triplex  threefold.  See  tri-  ;  cf. 
duplicate.]  Threefold;  triple;  made  in  three  identical 
copies  or  the  like  ;  as,  a  triplicate  agreement, 
triplicate  ratio,  Math.,  the  ratio  of  the  cubes  of  two  quanti¬ 
ties  ;  thus,  the  triplicate  ratio  of  a  to  b  is  a3  :  &3. 
trip'li-cate  (-kat),  n.  A  third  thing  corresponding  to  two 
others  of  the  same  kind. 

in  triplicate,  made  in  three  identical  copies  or  the  like, 
trip'li-cate  (-kat),  v.  t.;  -cat'ed  (-kat'Sd) ;  -cat'ing  (-kat'- 
Tng).  To  make  threefold;  to  treble;  esp.,  to  reproduce 
twice ;  as,  to  triplicate  a  message. 

trip  li-ca'tion  (-ka'shfin),  n.  [L.  triplicatio:  cf.  F.  tripli¬ 
cation.']  1.  Act  of  tripling,  or  making  threefold,  or  adding 
three  together  ;  also,  that  which  is  triplicated  or  threefold. 
2.  Law.  a  =  surrejoinder,  b  See  formula,  6. 
tri  plic'i-ty  (tri-plis'I-ti ),  n. ;  pi.  -ties  (-tiz).  [Cf.  F.  tripli- 
cite,  fr.  L.  triplex ,  triplicis,  threefold.  See  triplicate,  a.] 

1.  Quality  or  state  of  being  triple,  or  threefold  ;  trebleness. 

2.  A  group  of  three  ;  trinity.  Spenser. 

3.  Astral.  Any  of  the  groups  of  three  into  which  the  signs 
of  the  zodiac  are  divided  ;  a  trigon.  The  airy  triplicity  in¬ 
cludes  Gemini,  Libra,  and  Aquarius ;  the  earthly  t.,  Taurus, 
Virgo,  and  Capricornis ;  the  fiery  t.,  Aries,  Leo,  and  Sagit¬ 
tarius  ;  the  watery  t.,  Cancer,  Scorpio,  and  Pisces. 

trip  line,  a  A  line  or  light  rope  used  to  operate  a  trip,  as 
to  free  a  dog  hook  in  logging,  b  =  haulback. 
trip'lite  (trTp'lit),  n.  [Cf.  F.  triplite.  See  triple.]  Min. 
A  dark  brown  monoclinic  mineral  generally  with  a  fibrous, 
massive  structure.  It  is  a  fluophosplmte  of  iron  and  man¬ 
ganese  principally,  containing  also  calcium  and  magnesi¬ 
um.  H.,  4-5.5.  Sp.  gr.,  3.44-3.8. 

trlplo-cau-les'cent  (trlpGo-kS-lSs'Snt),  a.  [Gr.  TpiTrAoo? 
triple  -f-  caulescent.]  Bot.  Not  capable  of  reproduction 
until  an  axis  of  the  third  order  is  attained.  Thus  in  the 
common  plantain  the  primary  axis  produces  foliage  leaves, 
the  secondary  axis  bracteal  leaves,  and  the  tertiary  axis 
the  flowers.  Cf.  diplocaulescent,  haplocaulescent. 


trip-lo'pi-a  (trtp-lo'pT-a)  i 
trip'lo-py  (trTp'lo-pT) 


[NL.  triplopia ,  fr.  Gr.  rpt- 
rrAoos  triple  -J-  -opia.]  Med. 
Triple  vision  ;  a  morbid  condition  or  affection  of  the  eye  in 
which  one  object  appears  to  be  three, 
tri'pod  (tri'pod),  n.  [L.  trijrus ,  -odis,  Gr.  rpi novs  ;  rpi-  -f- 
7tous,  rroSot,  foot.  See  foot  ;  cf.  tripos,  trivet.]  1.  Any 
utensil  or  vessel,  as  a  stool,  table,  altar,  or  caldron,  on 
three  feet  or  legs.  On  such  a  stool,  in  the  temple  of  Apollo 
at  Delphi,  the  Pythian  priestess  sat  to  give  responses  to 
those  consulting  the  Delphic  oracle. 

2.  A  three-legged  stand  for  a  camera, 
theodolite,  or  other  such  portable  in¬ 
strument.  It  consists  of  a  small  table 
or  head  jointed  to  each  of  the  three 
legs,  which  are  often  telescopic, 
tripod  of  life,  or  vital  tripod,  Physiol., 
the  heart,  lungs,  and  brain  ;  —  so 
called  because  their  united  action  is 
necessary  to  the  maintenance  of  life. 
trip'O-dal  (trlp'o-ddl),  a.  Having 
three  feet  or  legs  ;  forming  a  tripod, 
tri  pod'ic  (trI-p5d'Tk),a.  [See tripod.] 

Having  or  using  three  feet ;  three-1 
footed.  —  tripodic  walk,  Zool .,  a  mode 
of  walking  in  wdiich  twro  feet  on  one 
side  and  one  (median)  foot  on  the 
other  are  used  simultaneously,  as  in  many  insects, 
trip'o-dy  (trip'o-dl),  n.  ;  pi.  -dies  (-diz).  [tri-  -j-  - pody ,  as 
in  dipot/y.]  Pros.  Three  metrical  feet  taken  together,  or 
included  in  one  measure. 

trip'0-li  (-1T),  n.  [From  Tripoli,  Africa.]  A  siliceous  de¬ 
posit  almost  wholly  of  the  shells  of  diatoms  and  occurring 
in  friable  masses  (tripoli  stone)  or  earthy  form  (tripoli  pow¬ 
der,  or  kieselguhr).  It  is  used  as  an  abrasive  and  absorbent, 
for  filters,  fixation  dressings,  etc.  Cf .  rottenstone. 


Forms  of  Tripod,  2. 


Trip'O-Iine  (trlp'6-lln),  a.  1.  Tripolitan. 

2.  [l.c.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  tripoli,  the  mineral. 
Tri-pol'i-tan  (trl-pol'i-tdii),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  Tripoli 
or  its  inhabitants ;  Tripoline.  —  n.  One  of  the  people  of 
Tripoli,  which  is  chiefly  inhabited  by  Berbers  and  Arabs, 
with  some  European,  Turkish,  Jewish,  and  Negro  elements, 
tri'pos  (tri'pSs),  n.  [Gr.  Tpi7rovs.  See  tripod.]  1.  A 
tripod.  Obs. 

2.  Cambridge  Univ.,  Eng.  The  examination,  instituted  in 
the  first  half  of  the  18th  century,  for  honors  in  mathemat¬ 
ical  science  (cf.  wrangler,  3;  optime).  Also,  since  1824, 
the  final  honors  examination  in  classics,  to  which,  until 
1850,  only  those  were  admitted  who  had  previously  ob¬ 
tained  honors  in  mathematics.  Also,  more  recently,  any 
of  the  honors  examinations  (in  order  of  foundation)  in 
moral  sciences,  natural  sciences,  theology,  law,  history, 
Oriental  languages,  medieval  and  modern  languages,  or  me¬ 
chanical  sciences  (engineering). 

Cur-  The  word  tripos  was  first  applied  to  the  three-legged  stool 
on  which  sat  the  champion  of  the  university  at  the  disputations 
held  during  the  admission  of  the  graduates  to  their  degrees  on 
Asli  Wednesday.  By  transference  the  name  was  applied  to  the 
man  himself  and  later  to  his  speech  ;  then  to  the  sheet  of  Latin 
verse  of  each  of  two  selected  bachelors,  on  the  back  of  which 
was  printed  the  list  of  successful  candidates.  From  this  the  word 
was  applied  to  an  honor  list,  and  later  to  the  examination, 
trip'per  (trlp'er),  ii .  1.  One  who  trips;  hence:  a  A 

tourist.  Colloq.,  Chiefly  Eng.  b  One  employed  on  a  con¬ 
veyance  by  the  trip,  as  certain  extra  employees  on  street 
railways.  Cant. 

2.  Mach.  A  tripping  device  or  mechanism  ;  atrip;  as  :  a  A 
contrivance  operated  by  a  passing  train  to  work  a  signal, 
switch,  or  alarm,  b  A  projecting  piece  on  a  railroad  track 
for  operating  a  catch  on  a  passing  train  to  apply  the  brakes 
or  sound  a  warning,  c  In  a  movable  dam,  a  mechanism 
for  releasing  the  prop  of  a  wicket,  d  A  device  for  causing 
the  load  on  a  conveyor  to  be  discharged  into  a  hopper,  etc. 
trip'pet  (-St ;  -It;  151),  n.  1.  The  pointed  piece  of  wood 
used  in  the  game  of  tipcat.  Dial.  Eng. 

2.  Mach.  A  cam,  wiper,  or  projecting  piece  that  strikes 
another  piece  at  definite  times. 

trip'ping  (-Tug),  p.  pr.  of  trip.  Hence  :  p.  a.  1.  Quick  ; 
nimble  ;  stepping  lightly  and  quickly. 

2.  Her.  Walking;  trippant; —  said  of  an  animal  of  the  chase, 
trip'ping,  vb.  n.  of  trip.  Hence  :  n.  1.  Act  of  one  that  trips. 

2.  A  light  dance. 

Other  trippings  to  be  trod  of  lighter  toes.  Hilton. 

3.  Naut.  Act  of  loosing  an  anchor  by  its  tripping  line, 
tripping  coil,  Elec.,  a  coil  forming  part  of  an  automatic  cir¬ 
cuit  breaker.  —  t.  line,  Naut. ?  a  small  rope  attached  to  a 
yard  or  upper  mast,  used  to  trip  it  and  guide  it  to  the  deck ; 
also,  a  line  used  in  tripping,  or  capsizing,  a  sea  anchor. 
—  t.  link,  Naut.,  a  link  consisting  of  a  hook  closed  by  a  ring 
and  opened  by  a  pull  on  the  tripping  line. 

Trip'sa-cum  (trlp'sd-kum),  n.  [NL.,  of  unknown  origin.] 
Bot.  A  small  genus  of  coarse  perennial  grasses,  of  the  south¬ 
ern  United  States  and  South  America,  having  androgynous 
spikes,  with  the  two-flowered  staminate  spikelets  above 
and  the  pistillate  below,  the  latter  embedded  in  the  joints 
of  the  rachis.  T.  dactyloides  is  the  gama  grass. 

Trip  tol'e-mus,  Trip-tol'e  mos  (trlp-t51'£-mus,  -mbs),  n. 
[L.  Triplolemus ,  Gr.  Tpi7rToAe^.o9.]  Gr.  Relig.  An  Attic 
culture  hero,  worshiped  chiefly  at  Eleusis  in  connection 
with  Demeter  and  Kore.  He  was  reputed  to  have  given  grain  and 
its  culture  to  mankind,  and  in  later  tradition  (probably  through 
confusion  with  the  Egyptian  Osiris)  to  have  taught  the  use  of 
the  plow.  lie  is  often  represented  in  vase  painting  seated  in  the 
winged  chariot  in  which  be  passed  from  land  to  land, 
trip'tote  (-tot),  n.  [L.  triptotum,  Gr.  tpctttwto?  with  three 
cases ;  rp t-  (see  tri-)  -f-  tttwto?  falling,  fr.  ninreiv  to  fall.] 
Gram.  A  noun  having  three  cases  only, 
trip'tych  (-tTk),  n.  [Gr.  Tpt7TTvxo?  consisting  of  three 
layers,  or  plates  ;  rpi-  (see  tri-)  -{-  tttv £,  i rru^o?,  a  fold, 
layer.]  1.  A  picture  or  carving  in  three  compartments 
side  by  side  ;  esp.,  a  picture  serving  as  an  altarpiece,  and 
consisting  of  a  central  panel,  and  two  flanking  panels  of  half 
its  size,  that  fold  over  it.  Cf.  diptych  c,  pentaptych. 

2.  A  folding  w  riting  tablet  in  three  parts, 
tri-pu'di-a-ry  (trl-pu'dl-a-rl),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  tri- 
pudium  ;  hence,  of  or  pert,  to  dancing.  Rare. 
trl-pu'di-ate  (-at),  v.  i.  ;  -at'ed  (-at/gd) ;  -at'ing  (-at'Tng). 
[L.  tripudiare ,  tripudiatum .]  To  dance.  —  tri-pu'di-a'tlon 
(-a'shwn),  n.  Both  Rare. 

tri-pu'di-um  (-«m),  n.;  pi.  -dia  (-a).  [L.]  Rom.  Relig. 

a  A  solemn  dance,  b  A  form  of  augury  by  observation  of 
the  feeding  of  chickens.  When  these  fed  so  greedily  that 
the  food  fell  from  their  beaks  the  omen  was  good, 
tri'quad-ran'tal  (trFkwbd-rSn'tal),  a.  Spherical  Trig. 
Having  three  quadrants. 

tri-que'trous  (tri-kwe'trfts ;  -kwbt'rws),  a.  [L.  triquetrus.] 
Having  three  comers  or  salient  angles  or  edges  ;  trigonal ; 
trigonous  ;  specif. :  a  Anat.  Designating  the  triquetra.  b 
Bot.  Having  three  acute  angles,  as  the  stems  of  many  sedges, 
tri-que'trum  (-tr-Sm),  n. ;  pi.  -tra  (-tra).  [NL.]  1.  Anat. 
a  The  cuneiform  bone  of  the  carpus,  b  A  Wormian  bone. 
2.  Archseol.  =  triskelion. 

tri-ra'di-al  (-ra'dl-Sl),  a.  Triradiate.  —  tri-ra'di-al-ly,  adv . 
tri-ra'di-ate  (-ra'dT-at)  )  a.  Having  three  rays,  or  radiating 
tri-ra'di-at'ed  (-at'gd)  j  branches. —  tri-ra'di-ate-ly,adr. 
triradiate  sulcus,  Anat.,  the  orbital  sulcus, 
tri'rec-tan'gu-lar  (trl'rgk-t&j'gu-ldr),  a.  Spherical  Trig. 
Having  three  right  angles. 

tri'reme  (tri'rem),  n.  [L.  triremis  ;  tri-  (see  tri-)  -f -remus 
an  oar,  akin  to  E.  row.  See  row,  with  an  oar.]  Class.  Antiq. 


tri-phenyl-am'ine  (trl-fe'nll- 
ftm'fn  ;  trl-i?n/'fl-  ;  -d-men'),». 
Also  -in.  Chem.  A  colorless 
crystalline  substance, (CnHr,)sN, 
analogous  to  trimethylamine, 
but  not  forming  salts, 
triph'o-ny  (trTf'0-nT),  n.  [LL. 
triphonia,  fr.  Gr.  TpC<f>iovos 
three-voiced.]  Medieval  Music. 
Diaphony  for  three  voice  parts, 
trip  hook.  =  slip  hook. 
tri-phyl'loua  (trl-fll'ws),  a. 
(Gr.  rpi(f>vAAo<;  ;  rpi-  (see  tri-) 
-f  (frvAAov  leaf.]  Three-leaved. 
tri/pin-nat',i-sect  (tri'pl-nftt'Y- 
sf-kt),  a.  Bot.  Tripinnatifid  with 
the  divisions  extending  nearly 
to  the  base  or  midrib, 
trl'pl.  Triple.  Ref.  Sp. 
tri'plane',  n.  An  aeroplane  with 
three  main  supporting  planes 
superposed. 


tri-pla'sian  (trT-pla'zhdn),  a. 

[Gr.  Tpi7rAacrio?  thrice  as 
many.]  Threefold.  Obs. 
tri-plas'ic  ( -plfis'Tk  ;  trt-pl&z'- 
Ik),  a.  [See  triplasian.J  Gr. 
4-  Lot.  Pros.  Having,  or  being 
in,  a  proportion  of  three  to  one. 
tri'pld-  Tripled.  Ref.  Sp. 
trl'ple-back'  (trTp'’l-).n.  Desig¬ 
nating  a  style  of  sofa  or  settee,  as 
in  Sheraton,  having  a  bnck  in 
three  parts  like  chair  hacks. 
tri'ple-crowned/  (-kround'),  a. 
Having  three  crowns  ;  wearing 
the  triple  crown,  as  the  Pone, 
triple  grass.  Clover  or  sham- 
rocK.  Dial.  Eng.  [headed.  I 
tri'ple-head  ed.  (t.  Three-| 
trl'ple-ribbed'  (-rlbd'),  a.  Bot. 
Triple-nerved. 

triplet  lily.  Any  plant  of  the 

genus  Hookera. 


tri'ple-trine',  n.  The  nine 

(Muses).  Obs. 

tri'Dle-turned',  a.  Thrice  dis¬ 
loyal  or  renegade.  Obs. 
trip'li-cate-pin'nate.  a.  Bot. 
Tri  pinnate.  (Triternate.  I 

trip'Ti-cate-ter'nate,  a.  Bot.  | 
trip'li-ca-ture  (trTp'lT-kd-tflr), 
ii.  Triplication  :  a  triplication, 
tri-plic'i-tate  (trT-plTs'I-tat),  v. 
t.  To  triplicate.  Obs. 
tripli-cos'tate  (trYp/lY-kbs/'tat), 
n.  [ triple  -f  costate.]  Bot. 
Three-ribbed. 

trip'li-form  (trYp'lY-fdrm),  a. 
Triple  in  form  :  formed  by 
three.  R.  [/ioM'riple-nerved.  I 
trip'll -nerved'  (-nUrvd'),  a. \ 
trip 'ling.  n.  =  triplet. 
tripTo-blas'tic  (trYp'15-blfts'- 
tYk ).  a.  [Gr.  rptwAdo?  threefold 
-t-  -blast  +  -ic .]  Biol.tf  Zool.  Hav¬ 


ing  three  primary  germ  layers. 

trip-loi'dite  (trYp-loi'dlt),  n. 
[See  triplite  ;  -om.]  Mm.  A 
yellowish  or  reddish  brown  min¬ 
eral  similar  to  triplite,  contain¬ 
ing  hydroxyl  instead  of  fluorine, 
trip'lum  (trYp'lttm),  n.  [L., 
neut.  of  tri  plus  triple.)  Medie¬ 
val  Music,  a  The  third  voice 
part  in  polyphony,  counting  up¬ 
ward  from  the  te'nor  inclusive  ; 
the  treble,  b  A  composition  for 
three  voice  parts.  [ple.I 

tri'ply  (trYp'lY),  adv.  of  tri-| 
trip'mad  am  (trYp'm&d'dm),  u. 
[F.  tripe-mad ame  :  cf.  V.  trique- 
madame .]  =  PRICKMADAM. 
tri'pod,  a.  Having,  or  support¬ 
ed  on.  three  feet  or  legs  ;  as,  a 
tripod  vase.  ITripodal.l 

tri-po'di-al  (trT-po'dY-rfl),  «.| 
tri-po'di-an(-dn),  n-  Music.  An 
ancient  stringed  instrument;  — 


from  a  resemblance  to  the  Del¬ 

phic  tripod.  [=  tripodic.  Obs.  I 
tri-pod'i-cal  (trT-p5d'Y-krfl),a.  | 
tri-point'ed,  a.  Having  three 
points.  [threepoles.  I 

tri-po'lar.  a.  Isiol.  Having! 
Trip'o-lis  (trYp'o-lYs).  Bib. 
trip'o-lite  (trYp'MTt),  trip'o- 
litn  (-lYth),  n.  Tripoli. 

||  tri'po  tage'  (tre'po't&zh'),  n. 
F.]  Medley  :  hotchpotch  ;  in- 
rigue  ;  jobbery. 

trip'pant  (trYp'dnt),  a.  [trip, 
v.  4-  -a«f.]  Her.  Tripping, 
trippe-  TRIP.  [ofTRIVET.I 
trip'pet  (trYp'Yt).  Dial.  Eng. | 
trip'ping  ly,  adv.  of  tripping. 
trip'ping  ness,  n.  See -ness. 
trip'ple  (trYp'’l),  v.  i.  =  trip, 
to  dance.  Scot. 

trip'ple,  u.  6f  v.  i.  [D.  trippe  len.] 
Amble.  So.  Africa. 

trip's!!!',  n.  A  sill  against 


which  rest  the  bottoms  of  the 
planks  closing  a  splash  dam. 
trip'sis  (trYp'sYs),  n.  [NL.,  fr. 
Gr.  rpiv/ziv,  fr.  rptjSeip  to  rub.] 
Med.  a  Trituration,  b  Shampoo, 
tript.  Tripped.  Ref.  Sp. 
trip'ter-ous  (trYp't5r-ws),  a. 
[Du-  +  Gr.  TTTtpop  wing.]  Bot. 
Three-winged,  as  certain  fruits 
or  seeds. 

tri-pu'di-al.  a.  Tripudiary.  Obs. 
tri  py-re 'nous  (trT'pT-re'nvs),  a. 
Having  three  seeds  or  kernels. 
Rare. 

tri-que'tral  (t  r  Y-k  w  e't  r  a  1  ; 
-kwet'rrtl),  a.  Triquetrous, 
tri-quet'ric  (-kwet'rYk),  a.  Of, 
like,  or  pertaining  to,  triquetra. 
tri-qui'nate,  a.  [fri-  +  qvinate , 
a.]  Bot.  Ternate  with  the  di¬ 
visions  quinate. 
tri-quin'o-yl,  n.  See  tri-,  2. 


food  fo'ot ;  out,  oil ;  chair  ;  go  ;  sing,  iijk  ;  then,  thin;  nature,  verdure  (250) ;  K  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144) ;  boN  ;  yet ;  zh  =  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Guide. 

Full  explanations  of  Abbreviations,  Signs,  etc..  Immediately  precede  the  Vocabulary. 
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TRITURATOR 


A  galley  having  three  banks  of  oars.  It  was  the  usual  type 
of  warship  in  late  times.  See  galley,  2. 
tri-rhom  bo  he'dral  (tri-rbm'bo-he'dr&l),  a.  Cryst.  Per¬ 
taining  to  or  designating  a  group  of  the  hexagonal  system, 
characterized  by  three  different  types  of  rliombohedrous. 
tri  rhom-boi'dal  (trl-rbm-boi'dftl),  a.  Having  three  rhom- 
boidal  faces. 

tri  sac'cha-ride  (tri'sXk'd-rld ;  -rid;  184),  n.  Also  -rid- 
Chem.  A  complex  sugar,  as  raffinose,  yielding  by  hydrolysis 
three  simple  sugar  molecules. 

tri-sac  ra-men-ta'ri  an  (-rd-mgn-ta'n-an  ;  115),  n.  Eccl. 
One  who  recognizes  three  sacraments,  and  no  more,  namely, 
baptism,  the  Lord’s  Supper,  and  penance.  See  sacrament,  3. 
Tris-ag'i-on  (trTs-Xg'i-5n  ;  -a'gf-5n),  n.  [NL.,  Gr.  rpt<rd- 
ytoi  thrice  holy;  rpcs  thrice  -f-  ayco?  holy.]  Eccl.  a  Iu 
the  Eastern  Church,  a  short  hymn  or  respond,  “  Holy  God, 
Holy  and  Mighty,  Holy  and  Immortal,  have  mercy  upon 
us.”  b  Less  properly,  the  Tersanctus,  or  Sanctus. 
tri  sect'  (tri-sgkt'),  v.  t.  ;  tri-sect'ed  ;  tri-sect'ing.  [tri-  -f 
L.  sectus,  p.  p.  of  secare  to  cut.  See  section.]  1.  To  cut  or 
divide  into  three  parts. 

2.  Geoin.  To  cut  or  divide  into  three  equal  parts, 
tri-sec'tion  (-sSk'shfin),  n.  [Cf.  F.  trisection.']  The  division 
of  a  thing  into  three  parts;  specif.,  Geom .,  the  division  of 
an  angle  into  three  equal  parts. 

tri  sec'tO-ry  (-to-rT),  a.  Math.  Used  in,  or  pertaining  to, 
the  trisection  of  an  angle  ;  —  said  of  certain  cubic  curves, 
tri'seme  (tri'sem),  a.  [L.  trisemus ,  Gr.  Tpunjpo?  ;  rpt-  -f- 
<rrjp.a  sign.]  Pros.  Equal  to,  or  having  the  length  of,  three 
times,  or  morse.  —  n.  A  syllable  or  foot  of  three  morse, 
tri  sep'tate  (tri-sSp'tat),  a.  Bot.  ifc  Zool.  Having  three 
partitions,  or  septa. 

tri-se'ri-al  (-se'rT-al),  a.  Arranged  in  three  series ;  specif.: 
Bot.  a  Arranged  in  three  vertical  or  spiral  rows,  b  Hav¬ 
ing  only  three  floral  whorls,  as  some  flowers.  L.  H .  Bailey. 
Tri-se'tum  (tri-se't&m),  n.  [NL.  See  tri-  ;  seta.]  Bot.  A 
large  widely  distributed  genus  of  perennial  tufted  grasses 
having  spikelets  with  several  bisexual  flowers,  the  flowering 
glume  bearing  a  dorsal  awn.  Several  species  afford  good 
pasturage  and  hay. 

tris-kel'i-on  (trls-kSl'T-bn),  or  tris'kele  (tris'kel),  n.  [Gr. 
rpicr<eArj5  three-legged.  See  tri-;  isosceles.]  A  figure 
composed  of  three  branches,  usually  curved,  radiating  from 
a  center,  as  the  figure  composed  of  three  human  legs,  with 
bent  knees,  which  has  long  been  used  as  a  badge  or  symbol 
of  Sicily  and  of  the  Isle  of  Man. 


Triskelion.  1  On  Fragment  of  Bronze  from  Ireland  ;  2  On  a  Shield 
pictured  on  a  Greek  Vase  from  Sicily  ;  3  On  a  Shell  Disk  from  a 
Mound  in  Tennessee. 


1  Tetragonal,  and  2  Trigonal, 
Trisoetahedron. 


tris'mus  (trTz'mws  ;  tris'-),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  Tpurpos  gnash¬ 
ing  of  the  teeth.]  Med.  The  lockjaw, 
tris  oc'ta-he'dral  (tris-5k'td-he'dr&l),  a.  Geom.  Pertain¬ 
ing  to,  or  formed  like,  a  trisoetahedron  ;  bounded  by 
twenty-four  equal  faces, 
tris-octa-he'dron  (-drtfn),  n. 

[Gr.  Tpt9  thrice  +  octahe¬ 
dron. ]  1.  Math.  A  polyhe¬ 

dron  of  24  congruent  faces 
meeting  on  the  edges  of  a 
(regular)  octahedron. 

2.  Cryst.  The  solid  described 
in  1  (fig.  2),  frequently  called 
a  trigonal  trisoetahedron  in  distinction  from  a  related  solid, 
also  belonging  to  the  isometric  system,  bounded  by  24 
quadrilateral  faces,  the  tetragonal  trisoetahedron,  or  (more 
frequently)  the  trapezohedron 

Trls-ta'ni-a  (trTs-ta'm-d),  n.  [NL.,  after  Jules  Marie  Claude 
Tristan ,  French  botanist.]  Bot.  A  genus  of  myrtaceous 
trees  and  shrubs  having  small  yellow  or  white  flowers  with 
numerous  stamens  united  in  five  columns.  The  species  are 
natives  of  Australia  and  the  Indian  Archipelago;  many 
yield  a  hard  and  durable  wood.  See 
WATER  GUM,  RED  BOX. 

tris  -  tet '  ra  -  he '  dron  (tns-tgt'rd-he'- 
drtfn),  n.  [Gr.  rpt?  thrice  -f-  tetrahe¬ 
dron .]  Cryst.  A  solid  of  the  tetrahe¬ 
dral  class  of  the  isometric  system  hav¬ 
ing  twelve  triangular  faces,  related  to 
the  trapezohedron  (tetragonal  trisoc- 
taliedron)  of  the  holohedral  class;  it  is  also  called  a  trigonal 


Trigonal,  and  2  Te¬ 
tragonal,  Tristetra- 
hearon. 


trise.  4 •  trice. 
tri  sect'ed  (trT-s?k'ted), a.  Bot 
Divided  into  three  parts  or  seg¬ 
ments  by  deep  incisions, 
triseen.  4*  trice. 
tri-se'mic  itrl-se'mYk),  «.  Gr. 

Sr  Lai.  Proa.  Triseme, 
tri  sep'al  oub  (-sgp'<7l-»2s),  a. 
[tri-  +  sepal.]  Bot.  Having  three 
sepals. 

tri-8e'ri-al-ly,  aclv.  of  tri  se¬ 
rial.  [serial.  I 

tri-se'ri-ate  ( -se'rT-ftt),  a.  Tri- 1 
tri  8e  ri-a'tim  (-a'tlm),  adv. 
In  a  triseriate  manner, 
tri-se'tose.'/.  Having  three  set®, 
tria-hag'i  on  (trYs-hag'Y-bn  ; 

-ha'gY-on).  Var.  of  trisagion 
trish'trash  , ».  Nonsense.  Obs. 
tri-sil'i-cate  (trT-),  ti.  See  sili¬ 
cate.  [See  silicic  acid. I 
tri  si-lic'ic  ( trT'sY-lYs'Tk ),  o.| 
Trie  me-gis'tian  (trTs'mf'-iYs'- 
chrtn),  a.  Of  or  pert,  to  Tris- 
megistus.  Obs.  [See  Hermes.) 
Tris  me-gis'tus  (-t/is).  u.  [L.]| 
tris-ni'trate  (trls-nT'trat),  n. 
Gr.  rpi9  thrice  +  nitrate.] 
Chem.  A  trinitrate, 
trispas.  4*  trespass. 
tri'8pa8t  (tri'spftst),  tri  spas' - 
ton  (trt-spfts'tOn),  n.  [NL.  tri. 
spaston ,  fr.  Gr.  Tpi<r7racrro9  | 
drawn  threefold  ;  rpt-  (see  tri-)  j 
4-  anav  to  draw.]  A  machine  I 
with  three  pulleys  which  act  to-  | 


gethcr  for  raising  great  weights. 
tri-Bper'mous  (-spflr'mtts),  a. 
[tn-  4-  G r.<T7r ep/xa  seed.]  Three- 
seeded. 

tri-Bper'mum  (-miYm),  n.  [NL.; 
tri-  +  Gr.  aneppa  seed.]  A  poul¬ 
tice  formerly  used,  made  with 
seeds  of  cumin,  bay,  and  small- 
nge*  [three  spheres.  Obs.\ 
tri-spher'i-cal.  a.  Composed of| 
tri-Bplanch'nic  (-splat)  k'nYkba. 
Anat.  l*ert.  to  the  three  great 
splanchnic  cavities  (of  the  head, 
chest,  and  abdomen) ;  designat¬ 
ing  the  sympathetic  nervous 
system. 

tri-spor'ic  (trl-spfir'Yk).  tri- 
spor'ous  (-sp5r't<s),  a.  Biol. 
Three-snored. 
tria8.  4*  tress. 

Tris'so'tin'  (tres'Bf/ta.v'),  n. 
I  F.J  A  pedantic  poet  and  cox¬ 
comb  in  Moliere’s  “  Les 
Femmes  Savantes,"  satirizing 
the  Abbe  Cotin. 
triasoure.  4*  tressocr. 
triat,  n.  Sc  v.  Trust.  Obs.  or 
Dial.  Eng. 

trist,  a.  [F.  tnste,  L.  tristis.] 
Sad  ;  sorrowful ;  gloomy.  Obs. 
trist  (trYst).w.  a  Melancholy. 
Obs.  b  Affliction  ;  annoyance. 
Obs.  or  Scot.  [Obs.  Scot. \ 

trist,  v.  t.  To  trouble  ;  afflict.  | 
triat,  a.  [See  trust,  r.  Sc  n.  1 
Obs.  a  Trusty,  b  Confident; 


tristetrahedron  in  distinction  from  the  tetragonal  tristetra- 
hedron,  which  has  twelve  quadrilateral  faces  and  is  related 
to  the  (trigonal)  trisoetahedron  of  the  holohedral  class, 
tris'tich  (tns'tik), n.  [Cf.  Gr.  Tpicrrixta,  SeeTRiSTicHOUS.] 
Poetry.  A  group  or  stanza  of  three  lines. 
tris'tich-OUS  (trls'tl-kws),  a.  [Gr.  rpc<rrL\o<i  in  three  rows  ; 
rpi-  (see  tri-)  -f-  otl\os  a  row.]  In  three  rows;  specif., 
Bot..  arranged  in  three  vertical  rows. 

Tris'tram  (trTs'trdm),  n.  [AF.  &  OF.  Tri  sir  an.  Tristan , 
fr.  OW.  Trystan ,  Drystan ,  which  is  fr.  a  Pictish  name 
Drostan.  The  initial  t  was  peril,  due  to  influence  of  L. 
tristis  sad.]  1.  Masc.  prop.  name. 

2 .  The  hero  of  a  medieval  romance  originally  not  connected 
with  the  Arthurian  cycle,  but  early  incorporated  into  it  as 
a  knight  of  the  Round  Table.  He  was  sent  to  Ireland  by 
King  Mark  of  Cornwall,  his  uncle,  to  fetch  the  king’s  bride, 
Isolde  the  beautiful,  and  on  the  return  voyage  he  and  Isolde 
were  made  to  partake  of  a  potion  which  rendered  them  per¬ 
manently  in  love.  According  to  the  version  adopted ^by 
Tennyson  in  his  “Idylls  of  the  King,”  Tristram  was  stabbed 
by  King  Mark,  who  surprised  him  with  Isolde.  According 
to  that  followed  by  Matthew  Arnold  in  “  Tristram  and 
Iseult,”  he  fled  to  Brittany,  where  he  married  another  Isol¬ 
de,  called  Isolde  of  the  white  hand.  Being  wounded,  he  sent 
for  Isolde  the  beautiful  to  come  and  cure  him.  The  messen¬ 
ger  is  to  hoist  a  white  sail  if  Isolde  returns  with  him.  He 
does  so:  but  Tristram’s  wife  tells  him  the  sail  is  black, 
and  at  this  he  dies.  In  Wagner’s  “  Tristan  und  Isolde  ” 
there  is  only  one  Isolde,  the  wife  of  Mark.  The  lovers  are 
discovered  bv  the  king,  and  Tristan  lets  himself  be  wounded 
by  the  king’s  squire,  and  then,  in  his  castle,  awaits  the 
ship  of  Isolde.  She  comes,  and  he,  desiring  to  meet  her  as 
when  first  he  saw  her,  with  bleeding  wounds,  tears  off 
the  bandage  and  dies  in  her  arms.  Isolde  falls  dead  on  his 
body.  Swinburne  also  has  treated  the  story  in  “  Tristram 
of  Lyonesse.” 

tri  sub  sti  tu'tion  (tri-sub'stT-tu'shwn),  n.  Chem.  Three¬ 
fold  substitution  ;  substitution  of  three  atoms  or  groups, 
tri-sul'phide  (tri-sul'fid ;  -fid),  n.  Also  tri-suTfid,  trl- 
sul'fide,  tri  sul'phid.  Chem.  A  sulphide  containing  three 
atoms  of  sulphur. 

tri  sul'phone  (-fon),  n.  Chem.  A  compound  containing 
three  sulphone  groups. 

tris  yl-lab'ic  (tris'T-lXb'Tk) )  a.  [L.  trisyllabus ,  Gr.  Tpc- 
tris'yl  lab'i-cal  (-15b'T-kdl)  I  <rvA\apo<; ;  rpt-  (see  TRI-)  -f- 
ovAAdfiri  a  syllable  :  cf .  F.  trissyllabique.~\  Of  or  pertaining 
to  a  trisyllable  ;  having  three  syllables ;  as,  “syllable  ”  is 


trisyllabic.  —  tris  yl  lab'i  cal-ly,  adv. 
tri-syl'la-ble  (trT-sTl'd-b’l ;  tri- ;  277),  n.  A  word  of  three 
syllables;  as,  his-to-ry. 

tri-tag'O-nist  (tri-tSg'o-nTst ;  trT-),  n.  [Gr.  rpiraytoi/nTTTj?; 
TpLTos  third  a-ywear^  actor.]  Gr.  Drama.  The  player 
of  the  third  part  in  importance. 

trite  (trit),  a.  [L.  trilus ,  p.  p.  of  terere  to  rub,  to  wear  out ; 
prob.  akin  to  E.  throw.  See  throw  ;  cf.  contrite,  detri¬ 
ment,  tribulation,  try.]  1  Worn,  as  by  rubbing.  Obs. 
2.  Used  until  so  common  as  to  have  lost  novelty  and  inter¬ 
est ;  hackneyed;  stale;  as,  a  trite  remark  ;  a  (rite  subject. 
Sy n.  —  Commonplace,  stale,  threadbare,  stereotyped, 
vapid.  — Trite,  hackneyed,  banal.  Trite  implies  esp. 
lack  of  novelty  or  interest ;  that  is  hackneyed  which  is 
worn  out,  as  ft  were,  by  constant  use ;  banal  (a  recent 
word)  suggests  the  vapid  or  commonplace  ;  as,  “  a  dreary 
expanse  of  trite  sentiments  and  languid  words”  ( Sydney 
Smith ) ;  “  It  is  a  trite  but  true  observation,  that  examples 
work  more  forcibly  on  the  mind  than  precepts  ’’  ( Fielding ) ; 
“  the  hackneyed  comparison  betwixt  blank  verse  and  rime” 
( Smollett ) ;  “  language  .  .  .  wrorn  and  hackneyed  out  of  all 
sense  and  meaning”  (Jane  Austen);  “a  simple  person 
marvelously  protected  from  vulgarity  and  the  banal  ”  ( T. 
E.  Brown) ;  “  just  the  sort  of  banality ,  you  know,  one  does 
come  out  with  ”  (M.  Arnold).  See  commonplace,  petty. 

—  trite'ly,  adv.  —  trite'ness.  n. 

Trit  e-le'ia  (trTUe-le'yd),  n.  [NL.  ;  tri-  -f-  Gr.  reAeios  com¬ 
plete  ;  —  from  its  trimerous  flowers.]  Bot.  A  genus  of 
American  liliaceous  bulbous  herbs,  having  grasslike  leaves 
and  umbels  of  white,  blue,  or  violet  flowers,  with  the  sta¬ 
mens  borne  on  the  tube  of  the  perianth  in  two  series.  T.uni- 
Jlora  is  often  cultivated.  Also  [/.  <*.],  a  plant  of  this  genus, 
tri-ter'nate  (trl-tfir'nat),  a.  Bot.  Thrice  ternate  ;  ternately 
decompouud.  —  tri-ter'nate-ly,  adv. 
tri'the-lsm  (trl'the-Tz’m),  n.  [/n'--}-Gr.  Oeoq  God  :  cf.  F. 
trilheisme.l  The  opinion  or  doctrine  that  the  Father,  Son, 
and  Holy  Spirit  are  three  distinct  Gods. — tri'the-ist,  n. 

—  tri  the  is 'tic  (-Ts'tTk),  trithe-is'ti-cal  (-tT-k&l),  a. 
tritl^e-mim'er-al  (trltli'e-mnn'er-al),  a.  [Gr.  rpiro?  third 

TgjLLpepr)<;  half.]  Pros.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  group  of 
three  half  feet,  or  a  catalectic  colon  of  one  foot  and  a  half, 
tri'thing  (trl'thTng),  n.  [For  thriding.  See  1st  riding.] 
=  riding,  an  administrative  division.  Eng. 
tri-thFo-al'de-hyde  (trl-thl'o-51'de-hld),  n.  Org .  Chem.  A 
compound  formed  by  polymerization  from  three  molecules 
of  a  simple  thioaldehyde. 

tri-thi'on  ate  (-thi'tfn-at),  n.  Chem.  A  salt  of  trithionic 


bold.  (Fng.  vare.  of  tryst. I 

trlet.  trlste  Obs.  or  Seot.&  dial, 
tri-ata'chy-oua  (trT-sta'kY-uB), 
a.  [f/n-  -+-  Gr.  ara^u?  ear  of 
corn.)  Bot.  Having  three  spikes. 
Tria'tam  (trYs'Min).  Tris'tan 
(-t4n)  Vars.  of  Tristram 
trlste.  4*  tiiri st,  thirst;  tryst. 
trl-Bte'a-rate  (trT-),  a.  [tn-  4- 
stearate.  ]  A  stearate  from  three 
molecules  of  stearic  acid, 
tri-ste'a-rin.  u.  =  stearin,  1. 
||  tris' tease'  (trYs'tfs'),  n.  [F.] 
Sadness  ;  also,  dullness 
trist'ful.  a.  Sad  ;  melancholy. 
—  trlst'ful-ly,  adv. 
triB-tif'i-cal  ( trYs-tYf'Y-krtl).  a. 
[L.  tristi ficus.)  Saddening.  Obs. 
tris-tif'i-cate  (-kat).  v.  t.  [Cf 
L.  tnstiricus  making  sad.]  To 
make  sad.  Obs. 

tri  Btig-mat'ic< trFstYg-mftt'Y k ). 
or  tri-stig'ma-tose  <  trT-stYg'md- 
tds),  a.  [tri-  -e  stigma.]  Bot. 
Having  three  stigmas, 
tris  til.'  4*  trestle. 
trist'i-ly.  adv.  of  tristv.  Obs. 
tris  ti-ma'ni-a  (trYs/tY-ma'nY- 
a ),  n.  [NL.;  L.  tristis  sad  4-  ma¬ 
nia  madness.]  Melancholia, 
tris-tis'o-noua  (trYs-tTs'fl-ni/s), 
a.  [  I ..  tristis  sad  4-  son  us  sound.] 
Having  a  sorrowful  sound, 
tris-ti'ti-ate  <  trYs-tYsh'Y-at),  v. 
t.  [L.  trist itia  sadness,  fr.  tns- 
tis  sad.]  To  make  sad.  Obs. 


tris-ti'tiouB  (-tish't/s),  a.  [L. 

trist  itia  sadness.]  Saa.  Obs. 
tris'tive(trYs'tTv),  a.  Sad.  Obs. 
tris'tle.  +  trestle,. 
trlst'ly.  a (iv.  Trustfully.  Obs. 
trist'man.  n.  An  informer.  Obs. 
Tristram  Shandy.  See  Shandy. 
tristre.  trlstur,  n.  [OF.  tristre. 
See  tryst.)  A  rendezvous: 
also,  a  post  or  station  in  hunting. 
Obs.  [Tristram.  | 

Tris'trem  (trYs'trSm).  \'nr.  of  | 
trlst'y  (trYs'tY),  a.  Trusty. 
Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 
tri-Bty'loua  (trl-stT'lfis),  a.  [tn- 
4-  Gr.  (Ttv A09  style.]  Bot. 
Three-styled. 

tri-snl'  '  (trY-sdol'),  trl-Bu'la 
(-sdo'ldb  n.  ISkr.  tricvla.] 
Hindu  Myth.  A  trident  or  three- 
|  pointed  emblem  or  ornament 
I  associated  with  the  god  Siva, 
tri'sulc  (trl'sfilk),  n.  IL.  tri- 
sulcus;  tri-  (see  tri-)  4-  sulcus 
a  furrow.]  Something  having 
three  prongs,  as  a  trident.  Obs. 

|  tri'sulc,  a.  Three-forked.  Obs. 
tri-sul'cate  (trT-sM'kfit).a.  [/ri- 
I  4-  sulcatc.]  Having  three  fur¬ 
rows,  forks,  prongs,  or  the  like, 
trit.  Ahhr.  Triturate, 
tri-tac'tic  (trT-tftk'tYk),  a.  [fn- 
4-  L.  tangere ,  factum,  to  touch, 
or  tactus  a  touching.]  Tangent 
I  at  three  consecutive  points, 
i  tri'te  (trT'te),  ri.  [Gr.  rpcTrj, 


acid.  Potassium  trithionate  is  formed  by  boiling  a  solu¬ 
tion  of  acid  potassium  sulphite  with  sulphur, 
tri  thi  on'ic  (tri'thi-bn'Ik),  a.  Chem.  Pert,  to  or  desig¬ 
nating  an  unstable  acid,  H2S;{Oc,  known  in  solution  and  in 
the  form  of  its  salts,  the  trithionates. 

Tri  thri'nax  (tri-thri'nSks),?*.  [NL.  ;  tri -  -f-  Gr.  6plva$  a 
three-pronged  fork  ;  —  from  the  form  of  the  leaves.]  Bot. 
A  small  genus  of  South  American  fan  palms  having  tough 
leaves  with  fibrous  spiny  sheaths,  biconvex  petiole,  and 
prominent  ligule.  Also  [l.  c.j,  a  palm  of  this  genus, 
trit'i-cin  (trlt'T-sTn),  n.  [See  Triticum.]  Chem.  A  car¬ 
bohydrate,  similar  to  inulin,  obtained  from  couch  grass 
( Agropyron ,  syn.  Triticum ,  repens). 

Trit'i-cum  (-kum),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  L.  triticum  wheat,  perh. 
fr.  terere ,  tritum ,  to  grind.]  1.  Bot.  A  genus  of  cereal 
grasses,  the  wheats,  disting,  by  the  2-5-flowered  flattened 
spikelets  in  a  terminal  cylindrical  spike  with  a  flexuous 
rachis.  T.  sativum,  the  common  wheat,  has  given  rise  to 
many  subspecies  and  cultivated  varieties.  See  wheat. 

2.  [/.  c.]  Pharm.  The  dried  rhizome  of  the  couch  grass 
Agropyrum  repens ,  used  as  a  diuretic. 

Tri'ton  (tri'tdu),  n.  [L.,  fr.  Gr.  Tptrioi/.]  1.  Gr.  Myth. 
A  sea  demigod,  son  of  Poseidon  and  Amphitrite,  represent¬ 
ed  as  having  the  lower  part  of  his  body  fishlike.  His  spe¬ 
cial  attribute  is  a  trumpet  made  of  a  conch  shell,  which  he 
blows  to  raise  or  calm  the  waves.  Later  mythology  imag¬ 
ined  a  multiplicity  of  Tritons,  attendants  on  the  sea  gods. 

2.  Zool.  A  large  genus  of  tsenioglossate  gastropodshaving 
a  stout  spiral  shell,  often  handsomely 
colored  and  ornamented  with  prominent 
varices.  They  mostly  inhabit  tropical 
seas,  and  some  species  are  among  the 
largest  of  gastropods.  Also  [/.  c.J,  a  shell 
of  the  geuus  Triton  or  family  Tritonidae. 

3.  Zool.  A  genus  of  aquatic  salamanders, 
syn.  of  Triturus ;  hence  [/.  c.],  any  of  va¬ 
rious  aquatic  salamanders  ;  a  uewt  or  eft. 

See  newt,  Triturus. 

tri'tone/  (tri'ton'),  n.  [Gr.  rpirov os  of 
three  tones;  Tpi-  tri-  -f-  r ovos  a  tone.] 

Music.  An  interval  of  three  “  tones  ;  ” 
an  augmented  fourth,  long  forbidden  in 
old  harmony. 

Tri-to'ni-a  (tri-to'nT-d),  n.  [NL.,  fr. 

Triton ,  taken  in  the  sense  of  vane,  weath¬ 
ercock,  in  allusion  to  the  variable  direction  of  the  stamens 
in  different  species.]  Bot.  A  genus  of  South  African  bulb¬ 
ous  iridaceous  plants  having  ensiform  leaves  and  yellow, 
red,  or  orange  flowers  with  a  tubular  perianth,  bearing  three 
stamens  on  the  throat.  Also  [/.  c.],  a  plant,  bulb,  or  flow'er 
of  this  genus.  See  montbretia. 

tri'tu-ber'cu-lar  (trl'tti-bGr'ku-lar),  a.  a  Having  or  des¬ 
ignating  teeth  with  three  cusps  or  tubercles ;  tricuspid, 
b  Pertaining  to  trituberculy. 

tri'tu-ber'cu-ly  (trl'tu-bflr'kfi-lT),  n.  {tri-  -j-  L.  tubercu- 
lum  tubercle.]  Zool.  A  theory  of  the  development  of 
mammalian  molar  teeth  The  primitive,  or  haplodont ,  stage 
is  that  of  simple  cones,  as  in  reptiles.  The  simple  cone 
(protocone)  then  developed  a  smaller  cone  in  front  iparacone) 
and  another  behind  (metacone),  this  being  the  triconodont  stuue. 
Next,  a  cingulum  was  developed  (see  <_  ingulum,  2  c)  und  the 
three  cones  became  arranged  in  a  triangle,  the  two  smaller  cusps 
having  moved  to  the  outer  side  in  upper  and  to  the  inner  in  lower 
molars  This  primitive  triangle  is  called  the  trigon  and  this 
stage  the  tritubercular  or  trigonodont  The  trigon  being  a  cut¬ 
ting  apparatus,  an  extension  of  the  posterior  part  of  the  crown, 
the  talonid.  was  developed  in  lower  molars  for  crushing,  and  a 
smaller  corresponding  part,  the  talon,  appeared  in  upper  molars. 
Another  large  cone, the  hypocone.then  arose, usually  from  the  cin¬ 
gulum,  and  took  a  place  in  the  crown  posterior  to  the  protocone. 
In  more  complex  forms,  smaller  intermediate  cusps  uppeared  and 
are  designated  by  the  ending  -conule,  ns  metaconule.  etc.  Other 
small  cusps  and  elements  derived  from  the  cingulum  are  given 
the  termination  -style,  ns  paraatyle,  etc.  The  crests,  composed 
of  several  cusps  and  styles,  are  given  the  termination  -loph.  as 
protoloph,  etc.  The  cusps,  styles,  crests,  etc.,  of  the  lower  jaw- 
are  distinguished  from  those  of  the  upper  by  the  termination  -id, 
as  protoconid,  etc.  Cf.  multituberctly. 
trit'u  ra-ble  (trTt/u-rd-b’l),  a.  Capable  of  being  triturated. 
trit'U-rate  (-rat),  v.  t.  ;  trit'u-rat'ed  (-rat'6d) ;  trit'u- 
rat'ing  (-rat'Tng).  [L.  trituraius ,  p.  p.  of  trilurare  to 
thresh  (grain),  fr.  terere ,  tritum,  to  rub,  rub  to  pieces.  See 
trite.]  1.  To  rub,  grind,  bruise,  or  thrash. 

2.  To  rub  or  grind  to  a  very  fine  or  impalpable  powder ; 
to  pulverize  and  comminute  thoroughly. 
trit'U-rate,  n.  A  triturated  substance;  Pharm.,  a  trituration, 
trit  U-ra'tion  (-ra'shwn),7i.  [Cf.  F.  trituration,  L.  tritura- 
tio  a  threshing  of  grain.]  1.  Act  of  triturating,  or  state  of 
being  triturated  ;  comminution. 

2.  Pharm.  A  triturated  powder;  any  pow'der  made  by 
triturating  a  substance  w  ith  sugar  of  milk  as  a  diluent. 
trit'U-ra  tor  (trTUu-ra'ter) ,  n.  [Cf.  L.  triturator  a  thresher. 
See  triturate.]  One  that  triturates  ;  specif.,  an  appara¬ 
tus  that  triturates  drugs. 


Triton  ( 7’.  varie¬ 


gation). 


fern,  of  TpLT 09  third  ]  Anc.  Gr. 
Music.  See  tetrachord,  lllust. 
tri'the-ite  (trl'thf-Tt),  n.  [Cf. 
F.  tritheitc.)  A  tritheist.  Obs. 
trit'l-cal  (trtt'Y-k«l),  a.  Trite 
6'>s.  —  trit'i-cal-ly.  adv.  Obs.  — 
trit'l-cal-neBB,  ii.  Obs. 
trit  i-cal'i-ty  (-kal'Y-tY),  n. 
Triteness,  or  a  trite  saying.  B. 
tri-tie'e-an  (trY-tY  s'P-/l  n),  a 
[L.  tciticcus.)  Wheaten.  Obs. 
trit  i-co-nu-cle'ic  ( trYt/Y-ko-nft- 
kle'Tk).  a.  [L.  triticum  wheat 
-I-  E.  nucleic Physiol.  Chem. 
Pert,  to  or  designating  a  nucleic 
acid  in  the  embryo  of  w-heat. 
trit'o-cone  (t  r  Y  t'o-k  on),  t?. 
Zool.  The  cusp  of  a  mamma¬ 
lian  prcmolar  corresponding  in 
position  to  the  metacone  of  a 
true  molar  ;  the  trit  o-co'nid  of 
the  lower  iaw  corresponds  to  the 
metaconid .  See  triti  berculy. 
Trit\>-ge-ne'ia  (-j?-ne'yd),  a. 
[Gr.  Tpiroyei'eia.lSee  Athena. 
Tri-to'ma  (trT-td'md  ;  trYt'o-), 
n.  INL. ;  Gr.  rpiropos  thrice 
cut:  rpt- (see  tri-)  4-  rep  vciv 
to  cut;  —  6o  named  from  the 
trimerous  flowerB.J  Bot.  Syn. 
of  Kniphofia. 

trit'o-mite  (trYt'C-mlt),  n.  [G. 
trit  omit.  fr.  Gr.  rpiropos  thrice 
cut ;  —  because  on  breaking  it 
always  shows  three  sides.]  Min. 


A  complex  fluosilicate  ol  cal¬ 

cium,  thorium,  cerium,  yttrium, 
etc.,  containing  also  boron. 
Tri'ton-ly,  adv.  As  Triton  (with 
his  horn).  Obs. 

Tri'ton's  horn.  A  triton  shell, 
trit'o-pine  (trYt'6-pYn  :  -pen  ; 
184),  it.  Also -pin.  [G.  tritojiin; 
tri-  +  opium;— bo  called  because 
it  appeared  us  the  third  deriva¬ 
tive.]  Chem.  A  white  crystal¬ 
line  alkaloid,  C42Hrl407N2,  oc¬ 
curring  in  opium  and  resem¬ 
bling  laudanme. 
tri'tor  (trT'trtr).  n.  TL.,  a  grind¬ 
er,  fr.  terere  to  grind.]  Zool.  A 
grinding  surface  developed  on  a 
tooth.  —  tri'tor-al  (-<71 ),  a. 
tri-to'ri-um  (trT-td'rY-ilm  ;  201), 

?/.  [NL.]  =  TR1TUR1UM. 

tri-tox'ide  (trT-thk'sld  ;  -sYd), 
n.  Also  -id.  [Gr.  Tptro9  third 
4-  ondcA  A  trioxide.  Obsoles. 
tri  to-zo'oid  (trl'to-zo'oid),  7». 
[Gr.  rpiro9  third  4-  an 

animal.]  Zonl.  A  zooid  of  the 
third  generation  in  asexual  re¬ 
production. 

trit'ti-chan  (trYt'Y-Kdn),  n.  The 
oyster  catcher.  Local.  Eng. 
tri  tu-ber'cu-late  (trT'tfi-hfir'- 
kfl-hlt),  a.  Tritubercular. 
tri  tu  ber 'cu-lism  (-lYz’in),  n. 
Zo“t.  'l'Tituberculy. 
trit'u-ral  (trYPfl-r<7l),  a.  Zoid. 
Adapted  for  grinding. 


ale,  senate,  cSre,  iim,  dccoimt,  arm,  ask,  sofa  ;  eve,  Svent,  end,  recent,  maker ;  ice,  ill ;  old,  dbey,  orb,  6dd,  s5ft,  connect ;  use,  unite,  urn,  iip,  circus,  menu  ; 

II  Foreign  Word.  4*  Obsolete  Variant  of.  4-  combined  with.  =  equals. 
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Tri  tu'rus  (tri-tu^rus),  n.  [  N  L . ,  pi'ob.  f r.  Gr.  TpiTuip  Triton 
+  oil  pa  tail.]  A  genus  of  salamanders  comprising  the  typ¬ 
ical  newts. 

Tri-tyl'o-don  (tn-tll'S-dSn),  n.  [NL. ;  tri-  -f  Gr.  roAos 
knob  -J-  ofiovs,  oSovtos,  tooth.]  Puleon.  A  genus  of  gen¬ 
eralized  mammals  from  the  lower  Mesozoic  of  Africa  and 
Europe,  scarcely  distinguishable  from  reptiles,  but  usually 
included  in  the  order  Allotheria.  They  had  tubercular 
premolars  similar  to  the  true  molars. 

Tri'um-fet'ta  (tri'fim-fSt'd),  n.  [NL.,  after  G.  Battista 
Trionfetli,  Italian  botanist.]  Hot.  A  large  genus  of  tropi¬ 
cal  tiliaceous  herbs  and  shrubs,  clothed  with  stellate  hairs, 
and  bearing  yellow  flowers  with  numerous  stamens,  suc¬ 
ceeded  by  bristly  capsules.  Several  species  have  muci¬ 
laginous  properties  and  are  used  medicinally.  T.  rhoin- 
boidea  and  T. semilrdoba  yield  valuable  fiber.  See  burbark. 
tri'umph  (tri'Qmf),  n.  [L.  trium  phus,  OL.  trium  pus  ; 
orig.  uncert.  ;  cf.  Gr.  Opiapi 3o<?  a  procession  in  honor  of 
Bacchus  :  cf.  F.  triomphe.  Cf.  trump  at  cards.]  1.  Rom. 
Antiq.  An  imposing  ceremonial  in  honor  of  a  general  who 
had  gained  a  decisive  victory  over  a  foreign  enemy.  He 
was  allowed  to  enter  the  city  crowned  with  laurel,  bear¬ 
ing  a  scepter  in  one  hand,  and  a  branch  of  laurel  in  the 
other,  wearing  a  toga  picta,  and  riding  in  a  four-horse  cir¬ 
cular  chariot  of  a  peculiar  forin.  He  was  preceded  by  the 
senate  and  magistrates,  musicians,  the  spoils,  the  captives 
in  fetters,  etc.,  and  followed  by  his  army  in  marching  or¬ 
der.  The  procession  advanced  to  the  Capitoline  Hill,  where 
sacrifices  were  offered  and  the  general  was  entertained 
with  a  public  feast. 

2.  Hence,  any  triumphal  procession  or  stately,  esp.  public, 

show  or  pageant.  Ohs.  Shak. 

3.  A  state  of  joy  or  exultation  for  success. 

Great  triumph  and  rejoicing  was  in  heaven.  Milton. 
4-  Victory;  conquest;  as,  the  triumph  of  knowledge. 

6.  A  trump  card  ;  also,  an  old  game  at  cards.  Obs. 

Syn.  —  See  victory. 

tri'umph  (trl'ftmf ;  ulso ,  until  about  1700,  tri-umf',  as  in 
Dryden),  v.  i. ;  triumphed  (-Qmft) ;  tri'umph-ing.  [L. 
iriumphare :  cf.  F.  triompher.  See  triumph,  ?*.]  1.  To 

receive  the  honor  of  a  triumph  ;  hence,  to  celebrate  victory 
or  success  with  exultation  ;  to  exult  boastfully. 

Sorrow  on  thee  and  all  the  pack  of  you 
That  triumph  thus  upon  my  misery*!  Shak. 

But  now  the  blood  of  twenty  thousand  men 
Did  triumph  in  tny  face.  Shak. 

2.  To  obtain  victory  ;  to  be  successful ;  to  prevail. 
Triumphing  over  death,  and  chance,  and  thee,  O  Time  Milton. 

On  this  occasion,  however,  genius  triumphed.  Macaulay. 

3.  To  be  prosperous  ;  to  flourish. 

Where  commerce  triumphed  on  the  favoring  gales.  Trumbull. 
tri'umph,  v.  t.  Obs.  a  To  obtain  a  victory  over ;  to  con¬ 
quer;  also,  to  exult  over,  b  To  cause  to  triumph, 
tri-um'phal  (tri-Om'f&l),  a.  [L.  Iriumphalis :  cf.  F.  tri- 
omphat.]  Of,  pert,  to,  or  used  in,  a  triumph  ;  indicating,  or 
in  honor  of,  a  triumph  ;  as,  a  triumphal  crown,  arch,  feast, 
triumphal  arch,  a  A  form  of  memorial  arch,  b  The  great 
arch  m  an  early  (esp.  basilican)  church,  leading  into  the 
choir  or  sanctuary;  the  chancel  arch.  —  t.  column,  a  monu¬ 
mental  column  commemorating  a  victor  or  a  victory, 
as  those  of  Trajan  and  Antonine  in  Rome,  the  Colonne 
Vendffme  in  Paris,  and  Nelson’s  Trafalgar  Column  in 
London. 

tri-um'phal, ».  A  pman  ;  verse  commemorating  victory  or 
peace  ;  also,  a  token  of  victory.  Obs.  Milton. 

tri-um'phant  (-fant),  a.  [L.  triumph  ans,  p.  pr.  of  trium- 
phare :  cf.  F.  triomphant.  See  triumph,  v.  /.]  1.  Enjoy¬ 

ing  a  triumph  ;  also,  of  or  pert,  to  a  triumph  ;  triumphal. 
Obs.  “  Captives  bound  to  a  triumphant  car.”  Shak. 

2.  Rejoicing  for,  or  celebrating,  victory;  expressive  of 
joy  for  success;  exultant  ;  as,  a  triumphant  shout. 

3.  Graced  with  conquest;  victorious. 

4  Of  shining  beauty  ;  magnificent.  Obs.  “  A  trium¬ 
phant  grave.”  “  A  most  triumphant  lady.”  Shak. 

—  tri  um'phant  ly,  adv. 

tri'umph-er  (tii'um-fer ;  cf.  triumph,  v.  i.),  n.  1.  Rom. 
Antiq.  One  who  was  honored  with  a  triumph. 

2.  One  who  triumphs,  or  rejoices  for  victory  ;  a  victor, 
tri'umph-ing,  p.  pr.  <t*  vb.  n.  of  triumph.  Hence  :  a.  Hav¬ 
ing,  celebrating,  or  pert,  to,  a  triumph ;  triumphant.  — 
tri'umph  ing  ly,  adv. 

II  tri  um'vir  (tri-utn'ver),  n.;  pi.  L.  -viri  (-vT-rl),  E.  -virs 
(-verz).  [L.,  fr.  trium  virorum ,  of  three  men;  Ires,  gen. 
trium,  three  -f-  vir  a  man.  See  three  ;  virile.]  Rom. 
Antiq.  One  of  three  men  united  in  public  office  or  author¬ 
ity. —tri  um'viral  (-vT-rftl),  rr. 
tri  um'vi-rate  (-vT-rat),  n.  [L.  triumvir  atus.]  1.  The 
office  or  term  of  a  triumvir. 

2  Government  by  three  in  coalition  or  association;  the 
term  of  such  a  government. 

3.  A  coalition  or  association  of  three  in  office  or  author¬ 
ity,  esp.  either  of  two  which  grasped  the  government  of 
the  Roman  empire.  Pompey,  Julius  Cresar,  and  Crassus 
formed  the  First  Triumvirate  (60  n.  c.);  Mark  Antony,  Octa¬ 
vius  (Augustus),  and  Lepidus,  the  Second  Triumvirate  (43  b.  c.). 

4.  Any  group,  party,  or  association  of  three. 

tri'uno  (trl'un),  a.  [tri-  L.  units  one.  See  one.]  Being 
three  in  one  ;  — used  of  unity  of  the  Trinity  in  the  Godhead. 


trit'u-ra-ture  (-rft-tOr),  n.  Act 
of  wearing  by  friction.  Rare. 
trit'ure  (trYt'jQr),  n.  IL.  tritura , 
fr.  tcrere.  triTum.  to  rub,  rub  to 
pieces.]  Trituration.  Obs. 
tri-tu'ri-um  (trT-tu'rY-dm),  v. 
[NL.  ;  cf.  L.  terere ,  tri  turn,  to 
rub.]  A  vessel  for  separating  liq¬ 
uids  of  different  densities, 
tri'tyl  (trT'tYll,  n.  [Gr.  Tpi'ro? 
third  -I-  -?//.]  Chem.  Propyl.  R. 
trit'yl-ene  (trYt'Y-len),  n.  Chetn. 
Propylene.  Rare. 
tri'umf.  Triumph.  Ref.  Sp. 
tri  um'fal,  tri  um'fant.  tri'- 
umft.  Triumphal;  triumphant; 
triumphed.  Rrf.  Sp. 
tri-um'phan-cy,  n.  State  of  be¬ 
ing  triumphant.  Obs. 
tri-um'phate,  a.  [L.  triumjdia- 
t us,  p.  p-1  Triumphed  over.  Obs. 
tri  um-pha'tor  (trl'Tmi-fa'tbr), 
n.  [L.J  Rom.  Antiq.  One  who 
was  granted  a  triumph.  Rare. 
triumver.  +  triumvir. 
tri-um'vir,  r.  i.  To  act  ns  trium¬ 
virs.  Obs.  [Triumvirate.  Obs.  | 
tri-um'vi-ry  (trT-ilm'vY-rY),  n.  I 
tri-un'gu  lus  (trT-tii) 'gb-lns),  »■: 
pi.-  i.i(-lT).  [NL.]  Zool.  A  tri-; 


ungulin.  [ridnceous  plant.) 

tri-u'rid  (trT-Q'rYd),  u.  A  t_riu-| 
Tri  u  ri  da'ce  ae  (-rY-da'sf-e),  n. 
pl.  [XL.]  Rot.  A  family  of  plants 
coextensive  with  Triuridnles.  — 
tri-u  Ti-da'ceous  (-slu/s),  a. 
Trtv'a-gant  (trYv'd-gdnt),  n. 
=  TERM  AO  A  NT.  1.  Obs. 
tri  val'er-in(  trY-),«.  =  v  \lerin. 
tri'valvei  trT'v>ilv),o/-tri  valvr- 
u-lar.  a.  Having  three  valves, 
triv'ant  (trYv'dnt),  n.  A  tru¬ 
ant.  -  triv'ant-ly,  «.  Roth  Obs. 
or  Dial.  Rug.  [Obs.  | 

trive.  r.  t.  Short  for  contrive.  | 
tri  ver'bi-al  (trT-vOr'bY-dl),  a. 
[tri-  -f  L.  verbum  a  word.1  Rom. 
Anti<i.  Designatingor  pert,  to  the 
dies  fasti.  See  pr.etdr.  [ble.| 
trivet  table.  A  tliree-legged  ta-| 
Triv'i-a  (trYv'T-d),  ».  [L.  See 
trivial.]  Rom.  Muth.  Diannas 
the  three-faced  goddess.  Hecate, 
triv'i-al.  n.  One  of  the  three 
liberal  arts  forming  the  trivium. 
triv'i  al-ize.  r.  t.  To  make  triv¬ 
ial.  Rare. 

triv'i  al  ly.  adr.  of  trivi  \l. 
triv'i-al  ness.  n.  See  -x  ess. 
Triv'i-gant  (trYv'Y-gdnt),  m.  = 
termagant,  1.  Obs. 


Triungulin  of 
Blister  Beetle 
( E  p  i  c  a  u  t  a 
v  i  ft  a  t  a), 
m  uch  e  n- 
larged. 


triun'gulin  (trl-Bq'gfi-lm),  ».  [See  tri-; 

Zoot.  a  The  tiret  larval  stage  of  certain 
beetles  which  undergo  hypermetamorphosis 
(oil  beetles  and  blister  beetles).  It  is  active 
and  of  the  campodeiform  type,  and,  in  many 
cases  at  least,  parasitic,  the  best-known  forms 
feeding  on  eggs  of  bees,  wasps,  or  locusts, 
b  'Die  somewhat  similar  larva  of  strepsipter- 
ous  insects,  parasitic  on  larval  Hymenop- 
tera,  or  sometimes  on  Homoptera. 
tri  u'ni  ty  (tri-uhn  t T ),  n.  Quality  or  state 
of  being  triune  ;  trinity.  Dr.  H.  More. 

Tri  u  ri  da'les  (tri-u'ri-da'lez),  n.  pl.  [NL. 

See  Triuris  ;  -ales.]  Hot.  A  small  order  of 
monocotyledonous  plants  found  in  the  trop¬ 
ics  of  botli  hemispheres.  They  are  white, 
yellow,  or  red  leafless  saprophytic  herbs 
having  star-shaped  flowers  with  the  perianth 
segments  often  fringed  or  tailed.  Triuris  and  Sciaphila 
are  the  only  genera. 

Tri-u'ris  (tri-u'rls),  n.  [NL. ;  tri-  -j-  Gr.  ovpa  tail ;  —  in 
allusion  to  the  appendages  of  the  perianth.]  Rot.  A  genus 
of  plants  typifying  the  family  Triuridace?e. 
trLva'lent  (trFva'lent ;  triv'd-lcnt),  a.  [tri-  -f-  L.  va/ens , 
- entis ,  p.  pr.  See  valence.]  Chem.  Having  a  valence  of 
three.  —  tri  va'lence  (-15ns),  trLva'len-cy  (-lcn-sT),  n. 
triv'et  (trtv'gt;  -it;  151),  n.  [Orig.  uncert.]  Akuifefor 
severing  the  loops  of  the  pile  threads  of  velvet,  Wilton 
carpet,  or  the  like  ;  —  formerly  called  trevat. 
triv'et  (trtv'et ;  -It;  151),  n.  [AS.  t  re/et ,  fr.  L.  tripes , 
- pedis ,  three-footed  ;  tri-  (see  tri-)  -J-  pes,  pedis ,  foot.  See 
foot;  cf.  TRiroD.]  A  three-legged  stand  or  support,  esp. 
one  to  hold  a  kettle  or  similar  vessel  near  the  fire  ;  a  tripod, 
triv'i-al  (trtv'T-fil),  a.  [L.  trivialis ,  prop.,  that  is  in,  or  be¬ 
longs  to,  the  crossroads  or  streets ;  hence,  that  may  be 
found  everywhere,  common,  fr.  trivium  a  place  where 
three  roads  meet,  a  crossroad,  the  street ;  tri-  (see  tri-) 
via  a  way:  cf.  F.  trivial.  See  voyage.]  1.  Common; 
ordinary  ;  commonplace ;  trite.  Obs.  or  Archaic. 

The  trivial  round,  the  common  task.  Keble. 

2.  Of  little  worth  or  importance  ;  trifling  ;  petty  ;  paltry  ; 
as,  a  trivial  affair  ;  trivial  arguments;  also,  rarely,  of  a  per¬ 
son,  trifling.  ”  As  a  scholar  .  .  .  trivial .”  De  Quincey. 

3.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  trivium. 

4.  Zool.  Pertaining  to  the  trivium  of  an  echinoderm. 
Syn.  —  See  petty. 

trivial  name.  Rot.  <£*  Zool.  a  The  specific  name  of  an  organ¬ 
ism  as  disting,  from  the  generic  name.  Obs.  b  The  pop¬ 
ular,  or  vernacular,  name  of  an  organism  as  disting,  from 
the  scientific  name.  Rare. 

tliv'i-al-ism  (-Tz’m),  n.  A  trivial  matter,  utterance, 
method,  etc.  ;  a  triviality.  —  triv'i-al-ist,  n.  Carlyle. 
triv  i-al'i-ty  (-Sl'T-tT),  n.  ;  pl.  -ties  (-tiz).  [Cf.  F.  trivia¬ 
lity ,  LL.  trivialitas.l  1.  Quality  or  state  of  being  trivial. 
2.  That  which  is  trivial ;  a  trifle, 
triv'i-um  (triv't-wm),  n. ;  pl.  trivia  (-a).  [LL.  See  triv¬ 
ial.]  1.  The  three  “liberal”  arts,  grammar,  logic,  and 
rhetoric,  so  classified  in  medieval  schools.  See  quadrivium. 
2.  Zool.  In  echinoderms,  the  three  anterior  rays  collec¬ 
tively  ;  —  distinguished  from  bivium. 

Triv'i-um  Cha-ron'tis  (kd-r5n'tis).  [L.,  lit.,  crossroads  of 
Charon.]  A  nearly  square  darkish  spot  or  marking  on  the 
northern  hemisphere  of  Mars,  toward  which  many  canals 
converge,  by  some  thought  to  be  due  to  vegetation, 
tri  week'ly  (trPwek'lT  ;  87),  a.  Occurring  or  appearing 
every  three  weeks  or  three  times  a  week  ;  as,  a  triweekly 
newspaper. 

tri  week'ly,  adv.  Three  times  a  week. 

-trix  (triks).  [L.  -trix,  as  in  bellairix  a  female  warrior.] 
A  suffix  of  feminine  agent  nouns,  corresponding  to  mascu¬ 
lines  ending  in  -tor  ;  as  in  execufrir.  See  -tor,  -or.  * 
tri  zo'mal  (tri-zo'm^l),  a.  [Cf.  tri-;  rhizome.]  Math. 
Related_to  the  sum  of  three  square  roots  ;  as,  the  trizomal 
curve  VaA'-f-  Vb  f4"  Vcvf  =  0,  where  A'  =  0,  Y  =  0,  Z  =  0 
are  three  curves  of  a  system. 

tro'car  (tro'kar),  n.  Also  irochar.  [F.  trocart  (or  trois- 
quarts ,  i.  e.,  three  quarters) ;  trots  three  (L.  tres)  -f-  carve 
the  side  of  a  sword  blade  ;  — so  called  from  its  triangular 
point.]  Surg.  A  stylet,  usually  with  a  triangular  point, 
used  for  exploring  tissues  or  for  inserting  drainage  tubes. 

II  tro'cha  (tro'chii),  n.  [Sp.,  bypath,  crossroad.]  Mil.  A 
line  of  fortifications,  usually  rough,  constructed  to  prevent 
the  passage  of  an  enemy  across  a  region.  Sp.  Amer. 
tro-cha'ic  (tro-ka'Tk),  a.  [L.  trochaicus ,  Gr.  Tpo\ai'K6 g  or 
Tpo\auKos.  See  trochee.]  Pros.  Of.  pert,  to,  or  consist¬ 
ing  of.  a  troche^  or  trochees  ;  as,  trochaic  verse, 
trochaic  dactyl.  Or. S' Lot.  Pros,  a  A  trochaic  foot  resembling 
a  dactyl  in  having  three  syllables  scanned  ]  P;-  repre- 
sented  by  the  symbol  -  w.  Called  also  the  choreic  dactyl. 
b  Sometimes,  the  cyclic  dactyl, 
tro-cha'ic,  n.  Pros.  A  trochaic  measure  or  verse  ; 

Westward,  |  westward  |  Ilin  wutha 

Sailed  in  | to  the  |  fierv  j  sunset, 
tro'chal  (tro'krtl),  a.  [From  Gr.  rpoyoc  a  wheel.]  Zool. 
Resembling  a  wheel.  —  trochal  disk.  Zool..  the  expanded, 
flat,  or  somewhat  funnel-shaped  disk  at  the  anterior  end 


of  a  rotifer’s  body.  It  serves  to  draw  in  food  or  tc  propel 
the  animal.  See  Kotifera. 

tro-chan'ter  (tro-kan'ter),  n  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  Tpo\avrrp,  fr. 

iv  to  run.]  1.  Anal.  A-  Zool.  In  many  vertebrates,  a 
rough  prominence  or  process  at  the  upper  part  of  the  fe¬ 
mur  serving  for  the  attachment  of  muscles  (in  birds  for 
articulation  with  the  ilium).  In  mammals  there  are  usu¬ 
ally  tw  o,  sometimes  but  one,  though  in  some,  as  the  horses 
and  rhinoceroses,  and  rarely  in  man,  there  is  a  third.  In 
man  there  are  normally  two,  the  great  or  greater ,  situated 
at  the  outer  part  of  the  upper  end  of  the  shaft  at  its. 
junction  with  the  neck,  and  the  lesser ,  at  the  lower  back 
part  of  the  junction  of  the  shaft  and  neck. 

2  Zobt.  The  second  segment,  counting  from  the  base,  of 
the  leg  of  an  insect.  It  is  usually  small  and  short.  In  some 
insects  it  consists  of  two  distinct  parts.  Cf .  trochantin,  1. 
tro  chan  ter'ic  (tro'kan-ter'Tk),  a.  Aval,  ct*  Zool.  Of  or 
pertaining  to  a  trochanter  or  trochanters, 
trochanteric  fossa,  Anal .,  the  digital  fossa, 
tro-chan'tin.  tro-chan'tine  (ti6-k5n'tTn),  n.  1.  Zool. 
The  proximal  of  the  two  segments  into  which  the  trochan¬ 
ter  of  the  leg  of  an  insect  may  be  divided,  often  united 
w  ith,  and  sometimes  regarded  as  belonging  to,  the  coxa. 

2.  Anat.  The  lesser  trochanter  of  the  femur.  Rare. 
tro'che  (tro'ke  ;  277),  n.  [Gr.  rpo^cri  anything  round  or 
circular,  a  wheel,  prop.,  a  runner,  fr.  Tpe^e iv  to  run.  Cf. 
trochee.]  Pharm.  A  medicinal  tablet  or  lozenge,  esp. 
one  used  as  a  demulcent,  as  for  soreness  or  irritation  in 
the  throat ;  strictly,  one  of  circular  form, 
tro'chee  (tro'ke),  n.  [L.  trochaeus ,  Gr.  rpo\ato<?  (sc.  jtov?), 
fr.  rpo\aZo5  running,  fr.  rpeye ir  to  run.  Cf.  troche, 
truck  a  wheel.]  Pros.  A  foot  of  two  syllables,  the  first 
long  and  the  second  short,  as  in  the  Latin  w  ord  ante,  or 
the  first  accented  and  the  second  unaccented,  as  in  the 
English  word  motion  ;  a  choreus. 

tro-chil'ic  (tro-kll'Tk),  a.  [See  trochilics.]  Of  or  per¬ 
taining  to  rotary  motion ;  having  power  to  draw  out  or 
turn  round.  “  By  art  trochilic.”  Camden. 

tro-chil'ics  (-Iks),  n.  [Gr.  rpoxtAia  the  sheaf  of  a  pulley, 
roller  of  a  windlass,  fr.  rpe'^eu/  to  run.]  The  science  of 
rotary  motion,  or  of  wheelwork.  Wilkins. 

Tro-chil'i-dae  (-T-de),  n.  pl.  [NL. ;  Trochilics  +  -idsa.'] 
Zool.  The  family  of  picarian  birds  consisting  of  the  hum¬ 
ming  birds.  —  tro-chil'i-dlne  (-din;  -dTn  ;  183),  a. 
troch'i-line  (tr5k'T-lin  ;  -lin  ;  183),  a.  [See  trochilus.]  Of 
or  pertaining  to  the  humming-bird  family;  trochilidine. 
troch'i-ius  (-lus),  n. ;  pl.  -ili  (-11).  [L.  trochilus  a  kind  of 
small  bird,  an  annular  molding,  etc.,  Gr.  rpo^- Aos,  fr. 
rpt^eti/  to  run.]  1.  a  A  crocodile  bird,  b  Any  of  several 
Old  World  warblers,  as  the  goldcrest  or  the  willow  w  arbler. 

C  A  humming  bird. 

2.  [cap.']  A  genus  of  bumming  birds,  formerly  extensive, 
but  now  restricted  to  the  common  rubytliroat  and  a  few 
closely  allied  species. 

3.  Arch.  =  scotia. 

tro-chis'cus  (tr6-kTs'kws),  n.;  pl.  -ci  (-kts'I).  [L.,  fr. 

Gr.  rpo'x idKO's  a  small  ball,  dim.  of  rpo\6<;  awheel.  See 
troche.]  Pharm.  A  kind  of  tablet  or  lozenge;  a  troche, 
troch'le-a  (tibk'le-d),  n.  [L.,  a  case  or  sheaf  containing 
one  or  more  pulleys,  Gr.  rpo^iAia.  See  trochilics.] 

1.  Mach.  A  pulley.  Obs. 

2.  Anat.  A  structure  likened  to  a  pulley,  as  the  articular 
surface  on  the  inner  condyle  of  the  humerus,  which  artic¬ 
ulates  with  the  ulna,  or  the  fibrous  ring,  in  the  inner  upper 
part  of  the  orbit,  through  which  the  tendon  of  the  troch¬ 
lear  muscle  of  the  eye  passes,  or  the  smooth  depression  on 
the  front  of  the  femur  between  the  condyles. 

troch'le  ar  (-le-dr),  a.  [L.  trochlea  block  or  pulley.] 

1.  Anal.  Shaped  like,  or  resembling,  a  pulley  ;  pertaining 
to  a  trochlea  or  to  the  trochlear  muscle  (see  below). 

2.  Pot.  Pulley-sliaped  ;  round,  and  narrow  in  the  middle, 
trochlear  lossa,  Anat.,  the  depression  for  the  attachment  of 
the  trochlea  of  the  superior  oblique  muscle.  —  t.  muscle, 
Anat.  &  Zool.,  the  superior  oblique  muscle  of  the  eye.  See 
under  oblique,  5  b.-t.  nerve,  Anat.  &  Zool..  a  nerve  of  the 
fourth  cranial  pair.  In  man  they  are  the  smallest  of  the 
cranial  nerves  and  are  motor  nerves  supplying  the  superi¬ 
or  oblique  or  trochlear  muscle  of  the  eye.  They  issue  from 
the  brain  on  the  outer  side  of  the  crus  cerebri. 

trocho-.  Combining  form  from  Greek  7po\os,  wheel. 
TroclPo-den-dra'ce  ae  (trok'o-den-dra'se-e),  n.  pl.  [NL. ; 
trocho-  +  Gr.  StvSpov  tree  ;  —  from  the  verticillate  leaves.] 
Rot.  A  small  family  of  Japanese  trees  (order  Ranuncula- 
les),  distinguished  from  the  Magnoliace*  in  having  apeta- 
lou8  flow’ers  and  in  not  being  aromatic.  The  three  genera 
are  Troch  O-den'dron  (-den'drtfn),  the  type,  Euptelea, 
and  Cercidiph yl/u m.  —  troch'o-den-dra'ceous  (-shfts),  a. 
tro'choid  (tro'koid),  n.  [Gr.  Tpo^o?  a  wheel  -j-  -oid  :  cf.  F. 
trochdide .  See  troche.]  Geom.  A  roulette  (which  see), 
tro'cho&d.  a.  a  Anat.  Admitting  of  rotation  on  an  axis, 
as  certain  joints,  b  Trochiform.  c  Math.  Trochoidal. 
tro-choi'dal  (tro-koi'dal),  a.  1.  Geom.  Of,  pertaining  to, 
or  having  the  properties  of,  a  trochoid,  or  roulette. 

2.  Anat.  &  Zool.  Trochoid. 

troch'o-sphere  (tr5k'6-sfer),  n.  [trocho-  -|-  sphere.]  Zool. 
A  form  of  free-swimming  larva  occurring  in  various  groups 


tri-vir'ga  (trl-vflr'gd),  n.  [ tri - 
-f  L.  virgu  rod,  stripe.]  A 
marking  composed  of  three 
linos,  as  in  musical  notation. — 
trl-vir'gate  (-g3 1),  a. 
tri- vol 'tine  ( tn-vfll'tYn),  ft.  [#/*?- 
-1-  It.  volt  a  turn,  time.]  Desig¬ 
nating  a  race  of  silkworms  hav¬ 
ing  three  broods  a  year.  —  tri- 
vol'tine.  w. 

triwage,  trewaqe. 

triwe.  i*  true. 
triwede  true  head. 

trlweiiche.  +  truly. 
triwes.  triws.  +  truce. 
tro.  +  trow,  v. 
troad.  +  trope,  n. 

Tro'ad  (tr<5'fid),  n.  [L.  Trnns , 
-adis,  fr.  Gr.Tpam<«.]  The  region 
of  which  ancient  Troy  was  capi¬ 
tal, in  northwestern  Asia  Minor, 
bordering  the  Hellespont  and 
the  JEgean  Sen.  Hissarlik  is  the 
modern  name  of  the  presumed 
site  of  Troy.  [tread. | 

troade.  f  trod,  pret.  &  p.  p.  of  | 
Tro'as  (tro'fis).  Rib. 
troat(trot),  r.  i.  Tocry.as  a  buck 
in  rutting  time.  —  troat.  n.  Roth 
Obs.  or  Ji. 


||  tro  ba-dor'  ( t  r  iVb  d-d  6  r'),  n. 
|Pr.]  Troubadour 
trobellion,  n.  [OF.  torbedlon, 
t r i > uhe illo n , o  w  1  ii r  1  w i n d , F . tour- 
billon.]  A  storm.  Obs.  { 
trobely.  t*  troubly. 
trobilnes  +  troubleness. 
troble.  trobli.  ^  trouble. 
trobulere.  +  troibler. 
troch.  +  THROUGH, 
troch  (.S rot.  trbK).  Ohs.  or  Scot. 

dial.  Eng.  var.  of  trough. 
tro-cha'i-cal  (tr!»-ka'Y-kdl),  a. 
Trochaic.  Mow  R.  [trocar.  | 
tro'char  (t  r  d'k  ii  r).  Var.  of| 
tro'chate  ( t  r  o'k  a  t).  a.  Zool. 
a  Trochal.  b  Trochiferous. 
troch  e-am'e-ter  (trOk'f-fini'8- 
ter),  n.  [Gr.  Tpo^o?  wheel  + 
-metrr.~\  An  instrument  to  count 
the  revolutions  of  a  wheel, 
troched.  a.  Ornamented.  Obs. 
troched.  a.  [OF.  troch* f.] 
Branched,  as  u  stag’s  horn.  Obs. 
Troch  el-min  'thee  ( t  r  5  k'6 1- 
m  Y  n't  h  e  /.),  v.  pl.  [NL.  See 
trocho-;  Helminthes.]  Zool. 
A  phylum  comprising  Kotifera, 
Dinophilea,  and  Gastrotricha. 
Troch'i-dae  (trbk'Y-de),  n.  pl. 


[NL.  SeeTnocHUS.]  Zool.  The 
family  com  prising  the  top  shells, 
tro-chif'er-ous  (trO-kTl'Sr-fis), 
a  [Gr.  rpoyo?  wheel  4-  -fer- 
ot/s.J  Zool .  Having  a  trochal 
disk  or  organ. 

tro'chi-form  (tro'k  Y-form  ; 
trbk'Y-),  a.  [  Troch  vs  -}-  -form.] 
Zolil.  Shaped  like  a  ton  or  a  top 
shell:  pert,  to  the  Trocliida?. 
tro'chii  (tro'kYl  ;  trbk'Yl),  n. 
The  trochilus,  or  scotia.  Obs. 
tro'chii  (trb'kYl),  n.  [Cf.  F. 
trochilc.  See  trochilus.]  A 
crocodile  bird.  Rare. 
Troch'i-li  (trbk'Y-lT).  n.nl.  [NL. 
See  troch  ilus  ]  Zool. The  hum¬ 
ming  birds.  [0/)S.  | 

tro-chil'ic,  n.  =  trochilics. I 
tro-chil'i-dist  (tr6-ktl'Y-dYst)» 
n.  [See  trochilus.]  One  who 
studies  humming  birds.  Rare 
tro'ching  (trb'kYng),  n.  [OF. 
troche  cluster,  group  ;  cf.  F. 
trochnre  a  surnntler,  trochee 
brunches  of  a  seedling,  trochet 
cluster  of  flowers  or  fruits.]  A 
small  point  of  a  stag’s  antler, 
tro'chisk  (trd'kYsk),  n.  [Cf.  F. 
troch isque.]  A  troche.  Obs. 


tro'chite  (tro'kit),  n.  [Gr.  rpo- 
%oq  a  wheel.]  A  wheel-like 
joint  of  the  stem  of  a  fossil  cri- 
noid.  [Y-fflrm ),  a.  Trochlear.  | 

troch  le-ar'i-form  (tr5k/lt-ftr'- 1 
troch'le-a-ry  (tr5k'lf-ft-rl),  a. 
Anat.  Trochlear, 
troch'le-ate  (St),  a.  Trochlear, 
troch  o-ceph'a-ly  (-6-sgf'a-lY), 
w.  [ trocho-  -f  Gr.  Ke$a\r)  head.J 
Rounded  look  of  the  head, 
tro-choi'des  ( t  r  o-k  o  i  '<1  e  z),  n. 
[NL.  ;  fr.  Gr.  Tpo\oe ifoj?  round 
like  a  wheel  ;  rpo\6s  wheel  4- 
ei6o5  form.]  A  pivot 

joint,  ns  that  of  the  odontoid, 
tro-chom'e-ter  (-kbm'C-tCr).  n. 
[  trocho -  -f  -meter.]  A  trechomo- 
ter  ;  an  odometer, 
troch'o-phore  (trbk'o-fdr  •  2(11), 
n.  [trocho-  4-  -phore.]  Zool.  A 
troch  osp  here. 

Troch'o-sphaer'i  da(-sffr'Y-dd), 
n.pl.  [NL.  See  troch osph  ei:  e.] 
Zool.  An  order  of  tailless,  glob- 
u  1  a  r  rotifers,  of  one  genus, 
Troch  o-sphae'ra  (-sie'rd),  buy¬ 
ing  the  trochal  disk  represented 
by  an  equatorial  circlet  of  cilia. 


food  foot  •  out,  oil ;  chair  ;  go  ;  sing,  iijk  ;  <4»en,  thin;  nature,  verdure  (250) ;  K  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144) ;  boN  ;  yet;  zh  =  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Guide. 
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of  aquatic  invertebrates,  as  many  worms,  rotifers,  mol- 
luska,  etc., in  typical  cases  having  a  bilaterally  symmetrical, 
ovoid,  or  pyriform  body  with  an  equatorial  preoral  circlet 
of  cilia.  There  are  a  mouth,  an  intestine,  an  anal  open¬ 
ing,  an  apical  sensory  plate  and  sometimes  neplindial 
tubes,  also  frequently  a  second  ciliated  band  behind  the 
mouth.  —  troclro-spher'i-cal  (tr5k'o-sf6r'T-kfil),  a. 
trocii  o-zo'dn  (-zo'bn),  n.  [NL.]  Zool.  Any  one  of  the 
Trochozoa  or  of  a  hypothetical  ancestral  organism. 
Tro'chus  (tro'kas),  n.;  pi.  trochi  (-ki).  [NL.,  fr.  Gr. 

rpo^o?  a  wheel.]  Zobl.  a  The  typical  genus  of  top  shells. 
See  top  shell,  Jllust.  b  [/.  c.]  A  trochal  disk. 
tro'CO  (tro'ko),  7i.  [Cf.  It.  trucco  a  kind  of  game  with  balls 
on  a  table,  Sp.  truco  a  game  resembling  billiards.]  An  old 
English  game,  supposed  by  some  to  have  suggested  billiards, 
played  on  a  lawn  with  wooden  balls  and  cues  with  spoon¬ 
shaped  iron  tips.  Points  are  scored  by  sending  the  player’s 
ball  through  an  iron  ring  on  a  pivot  in  the  center  of  the  field 
or  by  caroming  on  the  other  balls.  Called  also  lawn  billiards. 
troc'to  lit©  (tr5k'to-Ht),  n.  [G.  troktolit ,  fr.  Gr.  t pwktt); 
a  nibbler,  a  sea  fish  (taken  as  meaning  trout)  -f-  At'0os  stone.] 
Petroy.  A  variety  of  gabbro  consisting  principally  of  labra- 
dorite  spotted  by  dark  grains  of  olivine  ;  —  so  called  from 
its  fancied  resemblance  to  the  speckled  skin  of  a  trout, 
trog'lo-dyte  (trog'lo-dlt),  n.  [L.  troglodytae ,  pi.,  Gr.  Tpw- 
yKodvrr}';  one  who  creeps  into  holes  ;  rpuiyArj  a  hole,  cavern 
(fr.  rpwyetv  to  gnaw)  -j-  6  eiv  to  enter  :  cf.  F.  troglodyte.'] 

1.  Ethnol.  One  of  any  savage  race  that  dwells  in  caves, 
natural  or  artificial ;  a  cave  dweller. 

2.  An  anthropoid  ape,  as  the  chimpanzee. 

Trog'lo-dy'tes  (trQg'lo-dl'tez  ;  tro-gl5d'T-tez),  n.  [NL. 

See  troglodyte.]  Zool,  a  A  genus  of  wrens,  in  older  and 
broader  usage  including  the  common  European  wren  and 
many  others,  in  restricted  modern  use  limited  to  the  Amer¬ 
ican  house  wren  and  near  allies,  b  Incorrectly,  a  genus 
of  anthropoid  apes  containing  the  gorilla  and  chimpanzee. 
tTOg'lO-dyt'ic  (trSg'lo-dit'Tk)  )  a.  [L.  troglodyticus ,  Gr. 
trog  lo-dyt'i-cal  (-dit'T-k#l)  i  rptoyAoSim/co?.]  Of  or 
pertaining  to  a  troglodyte,  or  dweller  in  caves. 

Trog  lo-dyt'i  da©  (-dtt'T-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.  ;  Troglodytes  -j- 
-idse.]  Zool.  The  family  consisting  of  the  wrens,  for¬ 
merly  including  also  the  thrashers,  mocking  birds,  and 
allied  forms.  As  sometimes  regarded,  it  is  a  subfamily  of 
Timaliid®  called  Troglo-dy-ti'na©  (-di-tl'ne). 
tro'gon  (tro'gon),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  rpujynv,  p.  pr.  of  rpco- 
yetu  to  gnaw.]  Any  of  numerous  nonpasserine  birds  con¬ 
stituting  the  family  Trogonidae,  noted  for  the  brilliant 
color  and  luster  of  their  plumage.  They  inhabit  tropical 
forests  in  America,  Africa,  and  India,  but  chiefly  in  Ameri¬ 
ca,  where  the  most  beautiful  species  (see  quetzal)  is  found. 
They  have  a  short,  stout,  dentate  bill,  and  are  unique  in 
having  heterodactvlous  feet.  A  commpn  coloration  is  shim¬ 
mering  green  on  the  back  and  rose  pink  and  white  on  the 
under  parts.  The  group  constitutes  an  order.  Tro  gO'lies 
(tro-go'nez),  coextensive  with  a  family.  Tro-gon'i-dae 
(-g5n'i-de).  Also  [cap. J,  the  typical  and  largest  genus  of 
trogons,  including  most  American  species, 
troi'ka  (troi'ka),  n.  [Russ,  troyka ,  fr.  tri  three.]  A  vehi¬ 
cle  drawn  by  three  horses  abreast ;  also,  a  team  of  three 
horses  abreast.  Russia. 

Tro'i-lus  (tro'i-lus),  n.  [L.,  fr.  Gr.  TpuuAo?.]  Gr.  Myth. 
A  son  of  Priam,  killed  by  Achilles.  He  is  prominent  in  me¬ 
dieval  Troy  legend,  and  is  the  hero  of  Chaucer’s  “  Troilus 
and  Criseyde  ”  and  Shakespeare’s  “Troilus  and  Cressida.” 
He  seduces  Cressida  through  her  uncle  Pandarus.  She  is 
the  daughter  of  Calchas.  the  Trojan  high  priest,  who  de¬ 
serted  to  the  Greeks  ;  ana  when  she  is  sent  to  her  father  in 
exchange  for  Antenor,  she  deserts  Troilus  for  the  Greek 
Diomedes. 

tro'i-lus  butterfly  (tro'i-lus).  [See  Troilus.]  A  large 
American 
butterfly 
( Papilio , 
troilus). 

It  is  black, 
with  yel¬ 
low  mar¬ 
ginal  spots  on  the 
front  wings,  and 
blue  on  the  rear. 

Iltrois'  point' 

(trwi'p  wS  n'). 

[F.  trois  three.] 

B  a  c  kg  ammo  n. 

The  tnird  point 

from  the  outer  ,  _ 

edge  on  each  player’s  home  table ;  the  trey  point. 

Tro'jan  (tro'jan),  a.  [L.  Trojanus,  fr.  Troja ,  Troia ,  Troy, 
fr.  Ti'os ,  Gr.  Tpuis,  Tpiuos,  Tros,  the  mythical  founder  of 
Troy.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  ancient  Troy  or  its  inhabitants, 
supposed  to  have  been  Phrygian  immigrants  into  Asia, 
closely  related  to  the  Thracians  and  the  Acluean  Greeks. 
Trojan  War,  in  Greek  legend,  the  ten  years’  war  waged  by 
the  confederated  Greeks  under  Agamemnon  against  the 
Trojans  and  their  allies,  caused  by  the  carrying  off  of  Helen 


by  Paris  and  ending  in  the  destruction  of  Troy.  Its  events 
are  told  in  the  Iliad,  Odyssey,  and  iEneid,  by  the  cyclic 
poets,  in  medieval  romances,  etc.  See  1st  Paris,  1 ;  Achil¬ 
les. 

Tro'jan  (tro'jan),  n.  1.  A  native  or  inhabitant  of  Troy. 

2.  One  who  shows  the  pluck,  endurance,  determined  en¬ 
ergy,  or  the  like,  attributed  to  the  defenders  of  Troy  ;  — 
used  chiefly  or  only  in  the  phrase  like  a  Trojan  ;  as,  he 
endured  the  pain  like  a  Trojan;  he  studies  like  a  Trojan. 

3.  A  gay  or  somewhat  disreputable  companion.  Old  Slang. 

4.  One  opposed  to  introducing  the  studyofGreek  in  English 
universities  at  the  time  of  the  Reformation.  Obs  or  Hist. 

troll  (trol),  n.  [Icel.  troll ,  akin  to  Sw.  troll,  Dan.  trold.  Cf. 
trull.]  Tcul.  Folklore.  A  supernatural  being,  conceived 
sometimes  as  a  dwarf,  sometimes  as  a  giant,  fabled  to  in¬ 
habit  caves,  hills,  and  like  places.  See  dwarf,  2  ;  giant,  1. 
troll  (trol),  v.  t.  ;  trolled  (trold);  troll'ing.  [ME.  trollen 
to  roll,  to  wander  ;  perh.  fr.  OF.  trailer  to  ramble,  F. 
trbler  to  drag  about,  to  ramble  ,  prob.  of  Teutonic  origin  ; 
cf.  G.  trollen  to  roll,  ramble,  sich  trollen  to  begone,  MHG. 
trollen  to  run  with  short  steps.  Cf.  trawl.]  1.  To  move 
circularly;  to  revolve  ;  turn;  wag.  Obs.  or  Archaic. 

To  drees,  and  troll  the  tongue,  and  roll  the  eye.  Milton - 

2.  To  roll;  wheel;  bowl;  trundle.  Scot,  &  Dial.  Eng. 

3.  To  send  about ;  to  circulate,  as  a  vessel  in  drinking. 

4.  a  To  sing  the  parts  of  in  succession,  as  of  a  round  or 
catch,  b  To  sing  loudly  or  freely,  c  To  celebrate  in  song  ; 
to  sing  of.  “  That  all  tongues  shall  troll  you.  ”  Beau,  cfc  FI. 

5.  To  angle  for  with  a  trolling  line,  or  with  a  hook  drawn 
along  the  water  ;  hence,  to  allure  ;  entice. 

6.  To  angle  in.  “  Trolls  the  finny  deep.”  Goldsmith. 
troll,  v.  i.  1.  To  roll;  to  run  about ;  to  move  around  ;  to 

circulate;  as,  to  troll  in  a  coach  and  six.  Archaic. 

2.  To  wag,  as  the  tongue.  F.  Beaumont. 

3.  To  take  part  in  trolling  a  song. 

4.  To  fish,  esp.  by  drawing  the  hook  along  or  through  the 
water,  as  with  a  long  hand  line  behind  a  moving  boat. 

troll,  n.  1.  Act  of  moving  round  ;  routine;  repetition. 

2.  A  song  sung  in  parts  successively  ;  a  catch  ;  round. 

3.  A  reel  used  on  a  fishing  rod.  JVoiv  Rare. 

4.  The  lure,  as  a  spoon,  used  in  trolling. 

5.  ( pron .  tr51)  A  trolley,  or  coster’s  cart.  Chiefly  Eng. 
8.  \pro7i.  tr<51)  A  slovenly  or  loose  woman  ;  a  trollop. 
Scot,  if;  Dial.  Eng. 

trol'ley,  trol'ly  (trSl'T),  n. ;  pi.  -leys,  -lies  (-iz).  [Cf. 
troll  to  roll.]  1.  Local,  Eng.  Any  of  various  vehicles ; 
as :  a  A  kind  of  handcart  or  barrow,  b  A  narrow  cart 
drawn  by  an  animal,  c  A  market  cart,  d  A  low  cart, 
also  a  kind  of  sledge,  used  in  farming.  ©  A  kind  of  rail¬ 
road  dump  car.  f  A  low  two-wheeled  truck,  as  for  mov¬ 
ing  lithographic  stones  in  a  shop. 

2.  Hence  :  Mining.  A  small  truck  used  underground. 

3.  A  wheeled  carriage  running  on  an  overhead  rail  or 
track,  as  on  a  parcel  railway  in  a  shop  or  store  ;  esp.,  the 
wheeled  truck  of  a  traveling  crane  or  of  a  ropeway,  from 
which  the  load  is  suspended.  See  crane,  Illust. 

4.  Elec.  Railroads,  a  The  grooved  wheel,  fixed  in  bear¬ 
ings  at  the  end  of  a  flexible  pole,  pressed  upwards  in  roll¬ 
ing  contact  with  the  overhead  wire  to  take  off  the  current; 
hence,  any  device  for  taking  off  current  for  electric  cars  or 
locomotives,  as  a  wire  bow  (bow  trolley)  in  sliding  contact, 
b  An  electric  car  ;  a  trolley  car.  U.  S.  ct*  Canada. 

trolley,  or  trolly,  lace.  [Flemish  trolle  (cf.  D.  drol)  a  kind 
of  coarsely  woven  thread.]  An  English  pillow  lace  copied 
from  old  Flemish  patterns,  having  a  net  ground  and  a 
heavy  twisted  thread  outlining  parts  of  the  design, 
trol'ley-man,  trolly-man  (-man),  n.;  pi.  -men  (-men). 
A  man  who  works  on  a  trolley  or  electric  car;  esp.,  a 
motorman  or  conductor  of  an  electric  car. 

Trol'li  US  (tr51'T-us),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Hung,  torolya ,  name  of 
the  herb.]  Bot.  A  genus  of  ranunculaceous  herbs,  the 
globeflowers,  natives  of  north  temperate  regions,  having 
palmately  lobed  leaves,  large  yellow  or  lilac  flowers  with 
sepals  and  petals  colored  alike,  and  fruit  consisting  of  a 
head  of  follicles. 

trol'lop  (tr51'?/p),  n.  [Cf.  troll  to  roll,  to  stroll.]  A 
slovenly  woman;  a  slattern;  also,  a  loose  woman, 
troll  plate  (trol).  Mach.  A  rotative  disk  with  spiral  ribs  or 
grooves,  by  winch  several  pieces,  as  the  jaws  of  a  chuck, 
can  be  moved  radially  in  or  out. 

Trom  bid'i-um  (tr<5m-bTd'T-ihn),  7i. 

[NL.]  Zool.  A  genus  of  mites  hav¬ 
ing  the  body  divided  into  two  re¬ 
gions,  each  of  which  bears  two 
pairs  of  legs.  It  is  the  type  of  a 
family,  Trom'bi-di'i-da©  (trbm'bT- 
di'T-de).  See  harvest  tick. 
trom'bone  (trbm'bon),  7i.  [It.,  aug.  Trombidium  ( T.  irri- 
of  tr07nba  a  trumpet:  cf.  F.  from-  tans).  Much  enlarged. 
bone.  See  trump  a  trumpet.]  Music.  A  powerful  brass 
instrument  of  the  trumpet  kind,  thought  by  some  to  be 


the  ancient  sackbut,  consisting  of  a  tube  in  three  parts, 
bent  twice  upon  itself  and  ending  in  a  bell.  The  middle 
part,  bent  double, 
slips  into  the  outer 
parts,  as  in  a  tele¬ 
scope,  so  that  by 
change  of  the  vi- 
brating  length  any  Trombone 

tone  within  the  compass  of  the  instrument  (which  may  be 
bass  or  tenor  or  alto  or  even,  in  rare  instances,  soprano)  is 
commanded.  It  can  slide  from  note  to  note  as  smoothly 
as  a  violin.  Softly  blown,  it  has  a  rich  and  mellow  sound, 
trom'mel  (trom'el),  n.  [Cf.  G.  trommel  a  drum.]  Mining. 
A  revolving  buddle  or  sieve,  shaped  like  a  drum,  barrel, 
or  truncated  cone,  and  used  for  separating,  or  sizing,  ores, 
tro  mom'e-ter  (ti'6-m5m'e-ter),  n.  [Gr.  rpo/xo?  trembling 
-f-  -meter.]  An  instrument  for  measuring  or  detecting 
minute  earth  tremors.  —  trom'o-met'ric  (trom'6-inSt'- 
rik),  a.  —  tro-mom'e-try  (tro-mom'e-trT),  n. 
trompe  (trbmp),  n.  [F.  trompe.  Cf.  trump  a  trumpet.] 
An  apparatus,  as  for  a  Catalan  forge,  in  which  air  is  sucked 
through  sloping  holes  in  the  upper  end  of  a  large  vertical 
wooden  tube  by  a  stream  of  falling  water.  The  water  is 
discharged  below,  and  the  air  is  led  to  the  furnace.  A  fall  of 
30  feet  gives  an  air  pressure  of  about  2  lbs.  per  square  inch. 
tTO'na  (tro'nd),  71.  [Said  to  be  fr.  Ar.  name  in  Egypt.] 
Min.  A  gray  white,  or  yellowish  white,  monoclinic  combi¬ 
nation  of  neutral  and  acid  sodium  carbonate,  Na2CO;r 
HNaC03'2H20,  in  crystals  or  fibrous  or  columnar  masses 
as  a  deposit  from  certain  soda-brine  springs  and  lakes  ;  — 
called  also  urao,  and  by  the  ancients  niti'wn.  It  has  an 
alkaline  taste.  II.,  2.5-3.  Sp.  gr.,  2.11-2.14. 
tron'age  (trbn'aj),  n.  [From  trone  a  steelyard.]  A  me¬ 
dieval  toll  or  duty  for  compulsory  weighing  of  coarse  goods, 
esp.  wool,  at  the  public  trone ;  also,  the  act  of  weighing 
such  goods,  or  the  right  of  demanding  the  toll, 
trone  (tron),  n.  [OF.  trone ,  LL.  tro7ia,  fr.  L.  trutina  a 
balance;  cf.  Gr .  Tpvrdvg.]  1.  Often  pi.  Any  of  various 
weighing  machines,  specif,  one  for  heavy  wares,  still  used 
in  some  towns,  having  two  horizontal  bars  crossing  each 
other,  and  beaked  at  the  extremities ;  also,  sometimes,  a 
spring  balance.  Obs.  or  Scot,  ct-  Dial.  Eng. 

2.  Scot,  a  =  trone  weight,  b  A  market  place,  or  mar¬ 
ket.  Obs.  c  The  pillory. 

troop  (tfoop),  7i.  [F.  troupe ;  cf.  It.  troppa ,  LL.  troppus  ; 

orig.  uncert.  ;  cf.  Icel.  porp  a  hamlet,  village,  G.  dorf  a 
village,  G.  dial,  dorf  a  meeting,  Norw.  torp  a  little  farm,  a 
crowd,  E.  tho7p.  Cf.  troupe.]  1.  A  collection  of  people 

or,  formerly,  also  of  things  ;  a  company  ;  a  number. 

One  large  middle  row  or  troop  of  small  tenements  Stoic 

2.  Soldiers,  collectively;  an  armed  force  —  generally  in 

pi.  ;  as,  victorious  troops.  “  The  plumed  troop."  Shak. 

3.  Mil.  A  body  of  cavalry,  a  division  of  a  squadron,  com¬ 
manded  by  a  captain  ;  the  unit  of  formation  of  cavalry, 
corresponding  to  the  co7npany  in  infantry.  Formerly, 
also,  a  company  of  horse  artillery;  a  battery.  In  the 
United  States  army  four  troops  constitute  a  squadron,  each 
troop  consisting  of  107  (formerly  of  G5  to  100)  men.  In 
the  British  army  either  three  or  four  troops  may  consti¬ 
tute  a  squadron,  and  their  numbers  vary. 

4.  A  company  of  actors ;  a  troupe.  Obs.  or  R. 

Syn.  —  See  company. 

to  get.  receive,  etc.,  one’s  troop.  Mil.,  to  be  promoted  to  the 

captaincy,  or  command,  of  a  troop. 

troop,  v.  i. ;  trooped  (troopt) ;  troop'ing.  1.  To  move  or 
gather  in  crowds  or  troops ;  as,  trooping  to  school. 

2.  To  march  on ;  to  go  forward,  off,  or  away,  esp.  as  one 

of  a  throng  or  number.  Shak. 

3.  To  associate  ;  to  go  in  company.  Obs.  or  Archaic.  “  A 

snowy  dove  trooping  with  crows.”  Shak. 

troop,  v.  t.  To  unite  with,  or  form  into,  a  troop  or  troops, 
to  troop  the  colors  or  colours,  Mil.,  in  the  British  army,  to 
perform  a  ceremony  consisting  essentially  in  carrying  the 
colors,  accompanied  by  the  band  and  escort,  slowly  before 
the  troops  drawn  up  in  single  file  and  usually  in  a  hol¬ 
low  square,  as  in  London  on  the  sovereign’s  birthday, 
troop'er  (-er),  n.  [Cf.  F.  iron  pier  soldier.]  1.  A  soldier 
in  a  body  of  cavalry  ;  a  cavalryman  ;  also,  his  horse. 

2.  An  army  transport,  or  troopship.  Rare  in  U.  S. 

3  A  mounted  policeman.  Australia.  The  black  troopers 
of  Queensland  are  a  regiment  of  aboiiginal  police,  em¬ 
ployed  chiefly  for  dispersing  aborigines  from  sheep  runs, 
troop'ship'  (troop'ship2 3 * * * 7),  7i.  A  vessel  built  or  fitted  for 
the  conveyance  of  troops  ;  a  transport, 
troost'ite  (troost'it),  v.  [After  Dr.  Gerard  Troost ,  of 
Nashville,  Tenn.]  1.  Min.  See  willemite. 

2.  Metal.  A  transition  substance  occurring  in  steel  in  the 
transformation  stage  whose  limits  are  defined  by  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  martensite  and  osinondite  respectively, 
tro'pa-co'ca-ine  (tro'pd-ko'kd-Tn ;  -en ;  18<D,  n.  Also  -In. 
[Trade  name  of  benzo7jl pseud otropeine.]  Chern.  A  white 
crystalline  alkaloid,  CI5H1902N,  obtained  from  a  coca  plant 


Troch'o-zo'a  (-z5'd),  n.  pi. 
[NL.  ;  trocho-  4-  - zoa .]  Zool.  A 
group  of  Invertebrata  including 
all  those  whose  early  larval 
stage  is  normally  a  trocho- 
sphere,  as  the  annelids  and  mol- 
lusks.  —  troch-'o-zo'ic  (-Tk),  a. 
trock  (tr5k),  n.  Sr  v.  =  trokk. 
Scot.  Sr  Dial.  Eng. 
trockisk,  trocyse.  d*  trochlsk. 
trod  (tr  5  d),  n.  [AS.  trod  a 
track.]  1.  A  track  ;  a  road  or 
pathway.  Ohs.  or  Scot.  Sr  Dial. 

2.  footstep;  tread.  Ohs. 

3.  Course  of  action.  Dial.  Eng. 
trod  (tr8d),  pret.  tf  p.  p.  of 
tread.  [track.  Ohs.  or  Scot. I 
trod  (tr5d),  v.  t.  To  trace  ;  to | 
trodde.  d*  trod. 

trod'den  (tr8d'’ n),  p.  p.  of 
tread.  [tread. I 

trode  (trod).  Archaic,  pret.  of  I 
trode,  n.  [AS.  trod  a  track,  fr. 
tredan  to  tread.  See  tread.] 
Track;  path;  footprint.  Ohs. 
trod'-gate\  n.  [trod  a  track  + 
gate  a  wav>]  Track;  path.  Ohs. 
trod'n.  Trodden.  Rrf.  Sp. 
troe'ger-ite,  tro'ger-ite  (trft'- 

5?r-It),  n.  [G.  trdgerit .]  Min. 

i.  hydrous  arsenate  of  urani¬ 
um,  (U09)3(As04)2'12H20,  oc- 
curringinlemon-yellowcrystals. 
TroB-ze'nl-an  (tr?-ze'nY-dn),  a. 
£Or.  TpoiCpivios.]  Of  or  per¬ 
taining  to  Troezen,  a  city  of  an¬ 


cient  Argolis.  —  n.  One  of  the 
people  of  Trcczen. 
trof.  Trough.  Ref.  Sp. 
trofle.  trofulle.  d*  trifle. 
trog  (tr8g),  n.  Sr  v.  [Cf.  truck 
change.]  Barter;  bargain.  Scot. 
trog'ger  (trBg'Pr),  n.  A  peddler; 
a  dealer  in  old  clothes :  a  va¬ 
grant.  Scot.  [wares.  ^’coLI 
trog'gin  (-Yn),  n.  Pcddlers’l 

trOgh.  d*  THROUOH,  TROUOH. 

trog'lo-dytfish  (t  r  5  g'l  6-d  T  t'- 
Ysh),  a.  see -ism.  [See -ism.  I 
trog'lo-dyt-ism  (-dTt-Yz’m),  n.  j 
tro'gon-oid  (tro'gtfn-oid),  a. 
[trogon  +  -ou/.J  Like,  or  per¬ 
taining  to.  the  trogons. 
trogs,  troggs  (tr'Qgz),  n.  pi. 
Troth.  Scot.  [Scot.  I 

trogs,  troggs,  n.  pi.  Clothes.  | 
trogue  (trog),  n.  [Cf.  G.  trog 
trough,  E.  trough.']  Mining.  A 
wooden  trough,  forming  a  drain. 
Local ,  Eng.  [-gYl'Y-«m).  Bih.  I 
Tro-gyl'li-um  (1  r  C-i  Y  I'T-tS  m  ;  | 
Tro'ic  (tro'Yk),  a.  [L .  Troicus, 
Gr.  Tptoixo?,  fr.  Tpok.  See  Tro¬ 
jan.]  Of  or  pert,  to  Troy,  the 
Troad,  or  Trojan  War;  Trojan, 
troich.  d*  trough. 
troil,  t.  [OF.  troillier  to  de¬ 
ceive.]  To  beguile;  deceive.  Ohs. 
tro'i-lite  (tr5'Y-lTt),  n.  [After 
Dominico  Troili,  an  Italian  of 
the  ISth  century.]  Min.  Native 
ferrous  sulphide,  FeS,  occurring 


in  meteorites.  Some  regard  it  as 
identical  with  pvrrliotite. 

||  Tro'ja  fu'it.  [L.]  =  fuit  Il¬ 
ium 

troke  (trQk),  n.  [Cf.  truck 
exchange.]  Scot,  a  Barter:  an 
exchange  :  a  bargain,  b  Petty 
wares  ;  "trash,  c  Business  deal¬ 
ings;  a  piece  of  business, 
troke.  r.  t.  Sr  >.  To  barter  ;  traf¬ 
fic  ;  exchange  ;  also,  to  deal  or 
negotiate.—  trok'er  (trok'Pr).— 
trok'ing  (-Yng),  vb.  n.  All  Scot. 
trol'le-ite  (tr5l'e-Tt).  n.  [Af¬ 
ter  H.  G.  7VoWe-Wachtmei8ter.] 
Min.  A  hydrous  phosphate  of 
aluminium. 

troll'er,  n.  One  who  trolls, 
trol'ley,  v.  t.  Sr  i.  To  convey 
by,  or  to  ride  on,  a  trolley  car. 
Col  log.  [lace.  I 

trol'ley,  n.  Short  for  trolley | 
trolley  catcher.  Electric  Cars. 
A  spring  ratchet  device  for 
checking  and  holding  the  trol¬ 
ley  rope  when  the  trolley  jumps 
the  wire,  while  permitting  grad¬ 
ual  movements  of  the  rope, 
trolley  harp.  Elec.  Railwai/s. 
The  metal  piece  in  which  a  trol¬ 
ley  wheel  is  mounted, 
trolley  retriever.  Electric  Cars. 
A  trolley  catcher  with  a  supple¬ 
mentary  movement  to  pulldown 
the  pole. 

troli'flow'er  (trol'flou^r).  n.  A 
flower  or  plant  of  the  genus 


Tml! ins:  globeflower. 

troll'mad  am,  troll'my  dames7, 

n.  d*  TKOU  MADAME. 

trol  lol'  (tr5P61'),  v.  t.  Sr  i.  To 
troll,  as  a  song. 

trol'lop  (trOl'wp),  v.  i.  [Cf. 
trollop,  «.]  To  work,  walk, 
or  act  in  a  slovenly  or,  some¬ 
times,  wanton  manner.  Scot.  Sr 
Dial.  Eng  [ Dia1.\ 

trol'lop.  v.  t  To  beat;  thrash. | 
trol'lop-ee'  ( trBl'tZp-e'),  n.  A 
loose  dress  for  women.  Ohs. 
trol'lop-ish.  a.  Like,  or  charac¬ 
teristic  of,  a  trollop;  slovenly, 
trol'lops  (trbl'ups), v.  A  stov- 
en;  slattern.  Scot.  Sr  Dial.  Eng. 
trol'lop-y  (-wp-Y).  a.  Trollop- 
ish.  [sloven.  Scot. Sr  Dial. Eng.  I 
trol'ly  (-Y),  n.  A  trollop  ;  a| 
trol'ly.  Var.  of  trolley. 
trolly  lace.  Var.  of  trolley 
lack.  [old  songs.  Oft*.  I 

trol'ly-lol'ly,  n.  A  burden  ini 
||  trom'ba  (trbm'bd  ;  It.  trom'- 
bii),  n. ;  pi.  trom  re  (-ba).  [It.] 
Music.  A  trumpet, 
trombe.  Var.  of  trompe. 
trom  blon'  (t  r  5  N'b  1  6  Nr),  n. 
[F.]  Mil.  Antiq.  A  kina  of 
blunderbuss  fired  from  a  rest, 
trom'bone,  v.  t.  Sr  i.  To  sound 
like  a  trombone.  Rare. 
trombone  coil  A  continuous 
steam  or  hot-water  coil  in  which 
each  intermediate  section  of 
pipe  is  connected  at  its  ends  by 


return  bends  to  the  parallel  sec¬ 
tion  on  either  side, 
trom'bon-ist  (trbm'bon-Yst),  n. 
A  player  on  the  trombone 
trome,  n.  [AS.fri/m«.]  A  troop; 
company;  array.  —  r.  t.  To  ar¬ 
ray  in  order  of  battle.  Both  Ohs. 
tronVo-ma'ni-a  ( t  r  5  m'o-m  a'- 
nY-ri),  n.  [NL.  ;  Gr.  rpo/a 09 
trembling  4-  mania.]  Med  De¬ 
lirium  tremens, 
tromp.  trompe.  d*  trump. 
tromp.  Var.  of  TROMPE. 
tromp'er.  d*  trim  per, a  trum¬ 
peter. 

tromperye.  d*  trumpery. 
trompet,  trompeter.  d*  trum¬ 
pet,  trumpeter. 
tromp'il  (trOm'pYl),  n.  [F. 
trongnlles,  pi.]  An  aperture  in  a 
trompe.  [weighing  machine.  I 
tron(trQn).  Scot. var. of  trone, | 
tron,  pret.  of  trine,  to  go.  Ohs . 
tro-na'tor  (tr$-na'Mr),  n.  [LL* 
SeeTRON ao e.]  Anold-timcLon- 
don  official  who  weighed  wool 
and  collected  the  tronage.  Ohs. 
tron'cheon.  tronchon,  tron- 
choun.  d*  truncheon. 
troncke.  +  trunk. 
tron'gon  ne'  (t  r  6  n's  8-n  a'),  a. 
[F.]  Her.  Broken,  hut  preserv¬ 
ing  the  general  outline, 
trone.  d*  throne,  n.  Sr  p. 
trone  (tr5n),  n.  A  trench  ;  a 
small  drain.  Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 


trone  (tron),  n.  [Cf.  trant, 
v.  1.]  Truant  —  r.  ?.  To  play 
truant.  Both  Scot.  Sr  Dial.  Ping. 
trone,  v.t.  To  pillory.  Ohs.  Scot. 
trone  weight.  An  old  standard 
of  weight  used  in  Scotland.  The 
pound  contained  21  to  28  ounces 
avoirdupois. 

tronly,  a.  [trone,  obs.  var.  of 
throne  4-  -/»/.]  Angelology .  Of 
the  nature  of  the  thrones.  '  Ohs 
tron7on-n£',  n.  Tron(,onne  ;  — 
erroneous.  Itrumpet.| 

tronpette.  Obs.  corrupt,  of | 
tron8oun.  d*  truncheon. 
trontes,  n.  pi.  Perh.,  truants 
Ohs. 

tron  weight.  Var.  of  trone 

WEIGHT. 

troo'lie,  or troo'ly ,  palm  (troo'- 
lY).  [Galibi  turlurt. J  Bussu 
palm. 

troon.  d*  trone,  throne. 
troop'fowl7  ( troop 'f 011 1’/),n.  The 
scaup  duck.  Local ,  U.  S- 
troop 'i-al  (troop'Y-dl).  Var.  of 

TROUPIAL. 

troop'meal7,  adv.  [ troop  4- 
-meal.]  Bv  crowds.  Obs. 
troopt  Trooped.  Ref.  Sp. 
troosh'lach  (troosh'h/K ),  n.  [Cf . 
Gael,  trusdar ,  trusdaireachci.] 
Rubbish  ;  trash.  Scot. 
trop.  d*  trap. 

trop.  Ahhr.  Tropic  ;  tropical. 
Tro-paeo-la'ce-ae  (trC-pe'TMa's?- 
e),  n.  pi.  [NL.j  Bot.  See  Tro- 


ale,  senate,  care,  iVm,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofd;  eve,  Svent,  6nd,  recent,  maker;  ice,  Ill;  old,  obey,  orb,  ftdd,  sSft,  connect;  use,  unite,  urn,  up,  circtis,  menii  ; 

II  Foreign  Word.  +  Obsolete  Variant  of.  4-  combined  with.  =  equals. 
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of  Java,  resembling  cocaine,  but  much  less  poisonous.  It 
is  a  local  anaesthetic  used  esp.  in  diseases  of  the  eye 
tro  pae'o  lin,  tro-pe'o-lin  (tr6-pe'o-lTu),  n.  Chem.  Any 
of  a  series  of  orange-red  dyestuffs  produced  from  certain 
complex  sulphonic  acid  derivatives  of  azo  and  diazo  com¬ 
pounds  of  the  aromatic  series  ;  — so  called  because  resem¬ 
bling  the  shades  of  the  flowers  of  the  nasturtium  ( Tropin • 
olum).  See  dye. 

Tro  pje'o-lum  (-lum),  n.  [NL., 
dim.  fr.  Gr.  rponaiov  trophy.  See 
trophy.  So  named  because  the 
climbing  plant  was  considered  as 
representing  ancient  trophies, 
with  its  shield-shaped  leaves  and 
its  flowers  suggesting  gilded  hel¬ 
mets  spattered  with  blood  and 
punctured  with  lances.]  Bot.  A 
genus  of  tropical  American  dif¬ 
fuse  or  climbing  pungent  herbs 
constituting  the  family  Tropieo- 
lacese  (order  Geraniales).  They 
have  lobed  or  dissected  peltate 
leaves  and  showy,  variously  col¬ 
ored  flowers  succeeded  by  a  fruit 
composed  of  three  distinct  rugose 
carpels.  T.  menus  is  the  well-known  Indian  cress,  or  garden 
nasturtium.  T.  peregrinum  is  the  canary-bird  flower.  Also 
[7.  c.],  a  plant  or  flower  of  this  genus.  Cf.  nasturtium,  2. 
-tropal  A  combining  form  denoting  turning.  See  -tropic. 
tro-pa'rl-on  (tr$-pa'rT-5n  ;  115),  n. ;  pi.  -ria  (-d).  [NL., 
fr.  Gr.  Tp37rapioy.]  East.  Ch.  Ilymnody.  A  stanza,  esp. 
one  in  an  ode  (see  ode,  2),  and  patterned  upon  a  model 
stanza,  or  hirmos.  It  is  printed  as  a  single  prose  sentence, 
but  is  divided  into  rhythmic  clauses  by  its  caesuras, 
trope  (trop),  7i.  [L.  tropus ,  Gr.  rponos,  fr.  rpenav  to  turn. 
Cf.  TROPHY,  TROPIC.]  1.  Rhet.  The  use  of  a  word  or  ex¬ 
pression  in  a  different  sense  from  that  which  properly  be¬ 
longs  to  it,  for  giving  life  or  emphasis  to  an  idea  ;  a  figure 
of  speech.  Also,  the  word  or  expression  so  used.  Tropes  are 
chiefly  of  four  kinds :  metaphor ,  metonymy ,  synecdoche , 
and  irony.  Some  mak q  figure  the  genus,  of  which  trope  is 
a  species ;  others  make  them  different  things, defining  trope 
to  be  a  change  of  sense,  and  figure  to  be  any  ornament  ,  ex¬ 
cept  what  becomes  so  by  such  change. 

2.  Greek  Music.  A  succession  of  tones  comprising  two 
octaves,  such  as  those  corresponding  to  the  white  keys 
from  A  to  a'.  It  could  be  transposed,  the  term  thus  prac¬ 
tically  corresponding  with  the  modern  key. 

3.  Medieval  Music.  Any  one  of  certain  melodic  formu¬ 
las  gradually  developed  in  church  music,  occasionally  em¬ 
ployed  at  the  close  of  psalms  and  responses. 

4.  R.  C.  Ch.  Formerly,  a  verse  sung  before  or  after  or 
sometimes  in  the  middle  of  the  introit.  Tropes  wfere  dis¬ 
continued  at  the  revision  of  the  missal  under  Pope  Pius  V. 

5.  Math.  A  multiple  or  other  geometric  singularity  re¬ 
ciprocal  to  a  node. 

-trope  (-trop).  [Gr.  rponr)  a  turning,  or  rponos  turn,  fr. 
rpineiv  to  turn.]  A  combining  form  used  to  signify  turner , 
one  that  turns  ;  as  in  helio/r«;,*e,  e'ulolrope. 
tro-pe'ine  (tro-pe'Tn  ;  -en  ;  184),  n.  Also  -in.  Chem.  Any 
of  a  series  of  artificial  esters  of  the  alkaloid  tropine. 
They  are  crystalline  bases. 

tro  pe'sis  (tro-pe'sis),  n.  [Formed  fr.  tropism ,  fr.  Gr. 
rporros  turn.]  In  the  philosophy  of  Haeckel,  the  rudimen¬ 
tary  will  or  tendency  to  action  possessed  by  all  substance, 
tro'phi  (tro'fl),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  rpo<f>oq  a  feeder.]  Zool. 
a  The  mouth  parts  of  an  insect,  collectively,  including  the 
labrum,  labium,  maxillae,  mandibles,  and  lingua,  with  their 
appendages,  b  The  masticating  organs  of  a  rotifer,  includ¬ 
ing  the  incus  and  the  two  mallei. 

trophic  (trbf'Tk),  a.  Also,  rarely,  troph'i-cal  f-T-kal). 
[Gr.  Tpo^tAos  nursing.  See  trophi.]  Rhysiol.  <v  Plant 
Physiol.  Pertaining  to  nutrition  ;  as,  trophic  nerves,  those 
believed  to  influence  nutrition.  —  troph'i-cal-ly,  (idv. 
troph'O-  (tr5f'o-).  [Gr.  rpo</>os  feeder,  or  rpo4>rj  nutrition, 
fr.  TpdffreLv  to  nourish.]  A  combining  form  used  to  indi¬ 
cate  connection  with ,  or  relation  to ,  nutrition. 
troph'o-blast  (-blXst),  n.  [tropho- -{--blast.]  Embryol.  A 
special  layer  of  ectodermic  tissue  developed  on  the  outer 
surface  of  the  blastodermic  vesicle  of  many  mammals.  It 
destroys  the  tissues  of  the  uterus  with  which  it  comes 
in  contact,  and  is  supposed  to  supply  nutrition  to  the  em¬ 
bryo  and  to  secure  the  attachment  of  the  egg  to  the  wall 
of  the  uterus.  In  later  stages  it  degenerates  and  mostly 
disappears.  —  troph  O-blas'tiC  (-blSs'tlk),  a. 
troph/0 -neu-ro'sis  (trbf'o-nu-ro'sls),  n.  ;  pi.  - SEZ  (-sez). 
[NL.  ;  tropho-  -f-  neurosis.]  Med.  A  neurosis  which  in¬ 
terferes  with  nutrition.  — troph'o-neu-rot'ic  (-rSt'Tk),  a. 
Tro-pho'ni-an  (tr$-fo'nT-&n),  a.  [L.  Trophonianus ,  fr. 
Trophonius ,  Gr.  Tpocfrajutos.]  Gr.  Myth.  Of  or  pert,  to 
Trophonius,  said  to  have  built  the  first  temple  of  Apollo 
at  Delphi.  He  was  worshiped  after  death  at  a  celebrated 
cave  in  Boeotia,  where  inquirers  went  for  purificatory 
and  mystic  experience  giving  knowledge  of  the  future 
world.  The  oracle  was  probably  under  Orphic  influence, 
tro-phop'a-thy  (-f5p'd-tliT),  n.  [tropho-  -j-  -pathy.]  Med. 
Any  disorder  of  nutrition. 

troph'O-plasm  (tr5f'6-pl£z’m),  n.  {tropho-  +  -plpsm.'] 
Biol,  a  The  nutritive  or  vegetative  cell  substance; — disting. 


from  the  idioplasm,  b  The  less  active  substance  of  the 
cytoplasm  ;  — disting.  from  the  kinoplasm  or  archoplasm. 
troph  o-tas'is  (trbf'o-tak'sls),  n.  [NL. ;  tropho-  -f  -taxis.] 
Physiol.  A  form  of  chemotaxis  in  which  the  stimulating 
agent  may  serve  as  food  to  the  organism  ;  trophotropism. 
tro'phy  (tro'fl),  n.  ;  pi.  -phies  (-f  iz).  [F.  trophee  (cf.  It.  & 
Sp.  trofeo ),  L.  tropaeum ,  trophaeum ,  Gr.  rponoLov ,  strictly, 
a  monument  of  the  enemy’s  defeat,  prop.,  neut.  a.,  fr. 
rponr]  a  turn,  esp.,  a  turning  about  of  the  enemy,  a  putting 
to  flight  or  routing  him,  fr.  rpinciv  to  turn.  See  trope.] 

1.  Gr.  tC*  Rom.  Antiq.  A  memorial  of  a  victory  raised  on 
the  field  of  battle,  or,  in  case  of  a  naval  victory,  on  the 
nearest  land,  and  sometimes  in  the  chief  city  either  of  the 
victorious  or  the  conquered  people.  It  consisted  originally 
of  armor,  weapons,  etc.,  of  the  defeated  enemy  fixed  to  the 
trunk  of  a  tree  or  to  a  post  on  an  elevated  site,  with  an 
inscription,  and  a  dedication  to  a  divinity.  The  Romans 
often  erected  them  in  the  Capitol. 

2.  The  representation  of  such  a  memorial,  as  on  a  medal ; 
esp.,  Arch .,  an  ornament  representing  a  group  of  arms  and 
military  weapons,  offensive  and  defensive. 

3.  Anything  taken  from  an  enemy  and  preserved  as  a 
memorial  of  victory,  as  arms,  flags,  standards,  etc. 

4  Any  evidence  or  memorial  of  victory  or  conquest ;  as, 
the  trophies  of  the  chase. 

5.  Anything  kept  as  a  memento  of  something  gained  ;  also, 
any  memorial  or  memento  ;  as,  trophies  of  an  earlier  civi¬ 
lization.  “  On  every  grave  a  lying  trophy .”  Shak. 

-trophy.  [NL.  - trophia ,  fr.  Gr.  -rpo4>ta  (as  in  arpotfua 
atrophy),  fr.  t pe</>eu/  to  nourish.]  A  combining  form  used 
to  signify  nutrition ,  nourishment,  nurture  ;  as  in  atrophy, 
eu trophy,  pedo trophy,  etc. 

trop'ic  (trbp'Tk),  a.  [atropine  -f-  -<£•]  Chem.  Pert,  to 
or  designating  a  white  crystalline  acid,  CpHl0O3,  known 
in  three  optically  different  modifications.  It  is  a  phenyl 
derivative  of  hydracrylic  acid.  The  inactive  form  is  got 
by  decomposition  of  atropine  and  certain  other  alkaloids, 
trop'ic,  n.  [ME.  tropik,  L.  tropicus  of  or  belonging  to  a 
turn,  i.  e.,of  the  sun,  Gr.  rponuc6<;  oi  the  solstice,  rponucoq 
(sc.  xuicAo?)  the  tropic  or  solstice,  fr.  rpenav  to  turn  :  cf.  F. 
tropique.  See  TRorE.]  1.  Either  of  the  solstitial  points.  Obs. 
2.  Astron.  Either  of  the  two  small  circles  of  the  celestial 


Yellow-billed  Tropic  Bird  ( Pha'ethon 
fiavirostris ). 


sphere,  on  each  side  of  and  parallel  to  the  equator,  at  a  dis¬ 
tance  of  231°,  which  the  sun  reaches  at  its  greatest  decli¬ 
nation  north  or  south.  The  northern  circle  is  called  the 
tropic  of  Cancer,  and  the  southern  the  tropic  of  Capricorn, 
from  the  two  signs  at  which  the  tropics  touch  the  ecliptic. 

3.  Geog.  a  Either  of  the  two  parallels  of  terrestrial  lati¬ 
tude  corresponding  to  the  celestial  tropics,  and  called  by 
the  same  names,  b  pi.  The  region  lying  between  these 
parallels  of  latitude,  or  near  them  on  either  side, 
trop'ic,  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  tropics  ;  tropical, 
tropic  bird,  any  of  several  totipalmate  birds  constituting 
the  genus  Pha'ethon ,  found  chiefly  in  trop¬ 
ical  seas,  often  far  from  land.  They  have 
some  resemblance  to  terns,  but 
are  more  nearly  allied  to  the 
frigate  bird  and  the  gannets. 

The  plumage  is  of  a 
satinlike  texture 
and  mostly  white 
with  a  few  black 
markings.  The  cen¬ 
tral  pair  of  tail 
feathers  is  greatly 
elongated  and  the 
bill  is  bright-col¬ 
ored.  The  yellow-billed  tropic  bird  (P .  fiavirostris),  the  red- 
billed  tropic  bird  ( P .  xthereus ),  and  the  red-tailed  tropic  bird 
(P.  nibricauda)  are  the  principal  species. 

-tropic,  -tropous,  -tropal.  [Gr.  -rpoTro?  (as  in  drpono<;  in¬ 
flexible,  atropous),  rponos  a  turn,  fr.  rpeneLV  to  turn  :  cf. 
F.  -tropique.]  Combining  forms  used  to  signify  turning , 
rotating ,  pertaining  to  a  turning  ;  as  in  nn&tropous,  ana- 
tropal ,  d exlrojn'c,  dexio tropous,  plagi of royur,  etc. 
trop'i  cal  (tr5p'T-k&l),  a.  [See  tropic,  ?i.]  1.  Of,  pert, 
to,  characteristic  of,  or  incident  to,  the  tropics  :  being 
within  the  tropics  ;  as,  tropical  latitudes,  heat,  fruits. 

2.  [L.  tropicus ,  Gr.  rporruco?,  orig.,  of  turning.  See  trope.] 
Rhetorically  changed  from  its  exact  original  sense  ;  being 
of  the  nature  of  a  trope  ;  figurative  ;  metaphorical, 
tropical  apricot.  See  Mammea.  —  t.  boil,  Med.,  Aleppo  boil. 
—  t.  duckweed,  the  water  lettuce.  —  t.  dysentery.  See  am<ebic 
dysentery.  —  t.  month.  See  month,  1  b  —  t.  ulcer.  See 
Aden  ulcer.  —  t.  year,  the  solar  year ;  the  period  occupied 
by  the  sun’s  center  in  passing  from  one  equinox  to  the 
same  again,  having  a  mean  length  of  365  days,  5  hours,  48 
minutes,  45.5  seconds.  It  is  20  minutes,  23.5  seconds  shorter 
than  the  sidereal  year,  on  account  of  the  precession  of  the 
equinoxes.  —  T.  zone,  Biogcog.,m  America,  the  zone  lying 
next  below  the  Austral  and  occupying  chiefly  the  region 
between  the  tropics.  It  is  locally  divided  into  humid  and 
arid  sections. 

Tropi-ca'li-a  (-ka'lT-d),  n.  pi.  [NL.  See  tropical.]  Zo- 
ogeog.  The  marine  realm  that  includes  all  tropical  coral- 
reef  seas,  or  those  within  the  isocrymal  lines  of  68°  F.  — 

Trop  i  ca'li  an  (-5n),  a. 

trop'i  dine  (trSpH-din;  -den;  184),  n.  Also  -din  [See 
tropine.]  Chem.  An  alkaloid,  C*H13N,  obtained  by  the 
chemical  dehydration  of  tropine,  as  an  oily  liquid  having  a 
coninelike  odor.  Like  tropine,  it  is  a  pyridine  derivative. 


tro'pine  (tro'pin  ;  -pen  ;  184),  n.  Also  -pin.  [From  atro¬ 
pine.]  Chem.  A  white  crystalline  base,  C8Hlf)ON,  formed 
by  hydrolysis  of  atropine  and  other  solanum  alkaloids, 
tro'pism  (tro'piz’m),  n.  [Gr.  rponri  a  turning,  rpeneiv  to 
turn  -f  -ism.]  Biol.  The  innate  tendency  of  an  organism  to 
react  in  a  definite  manner  to  external  stimuli.  Tropisms  are 
esp.  characteristic  of  plants  and  lower  animals  and  are  sup¬ 
posed  largely  to  govern  their  behavior.  Chemotropism, 
chemotaxis,  phototropism,  geotropism,  etc.  are  examples, 
-tropism,  -tropy.  [See  -tropic  ;  -ism  ;  1st  -y.]  Suffixes 
of  nouns  corresponding  to  adjectives  ending  in  - tropic , 

- tropal ,  or  -tropous. 

trop'ist  (tropHst),  7i.  [See  trope.]  One  who  deals  in  tropes  ; 
specif.,  one  who  avoids  the  literal  sense  of  the  language  of 
Scripture  by  explaining  it  as  mere  tropes, 
trop  o  log'ic  (trop'o-loj'Tk)  1  a.  [Gr.  rponohoyiicos.  See 
trop  0  log'i-cal  (-T-kal)  j  tropology.]  Characterized 
or  varied  by  tropes  ;  tropical.  —  trop'o-log'i  cal  ly,  adv. 
tro  pol'O-gize  (tro-pSl'6-jiz),  v.  t.  ;  -gized  (-jizd)  ;  -giz'ing 
(-jiz'Tng).  To  use  in  a  tropological  sense,  as  a  word  ;  to* 
make  a  trope  of.  Rare. 

tro-pol'o-gy  (-ji),  7i. ;  pi.  -GIES  (-jiz).  [Gr.  rponohoyia  ; 
rponos  a  trope  -f-  Aoyos  discourse  :  cf.  F.  tropologie .]  1.  A 
tropologic,  or  figurative,  mode  of  speech  ;  also,  a  method 
of  interpreting  Scripture  in  which  great  stress  is  laid  on 
the  tropical,  or  figurative,  sense  of  the  language. 

2.  A  treatise  on  tropes. 

tro-poph'i-lous  (tro-pbf'T-li/s),  a.  [Gr.  rponri  turn,  change 
-f-  -philous.]  Phytogeog.  Thriving  under  alternating  pe¬ 
riods  of  dryness  and  moisture  or  of  heat  and  cold  ;  adapted 
to  seasonal  changes  ;  as,  tropophilous  vegetation, 
trop'o-phyte  (tr5p'o-fit),  n.  [Gr.  rponr)  turn,  change  -f- 
-jd/yte.]  Phytogeog.  A  tropophilous  plant,  as  the  decidu¬ 
ous  trees  of  temperate  regions,  which  drop  their  leaves  in 
winter,  and  those  of  the  tropics  which  are  without  foliage 
in  the  dry  season.  —  trop'o-phyt'ic  (-fYt'Tk),  a. 

-tropous.  Combining  form  denoting  turning.  See  -tropic. 

II  trop'po  (trbp'po),  adv.  [It.]  Music.  Too  much, 
trop-tom'e-ter  (tr5p-t5m'e-ter),  n.  Mech.  All  instrument 
for  measuring  the  angular  distortion  of  a  bar  or  piece  un¬ 
dergoing  a  torsion  test. 

trot  (trot),  v.  i.  ;  trot'ted  ;  trot'ting.  [ME.  trotten ,  OF. 
trotcr ,  F.  trotter  ;  prob.  of  Teutonic  origin,  and  akin  to  E. 
tread;  cf.  OHG.  trotton  to  tread.  See  tread.]  1.  To 
ride,  drive,  or  proceed  at  a  trot.  See  trot,  n.,  1. 

2.  To  run ;  jog;  hurry.  Franklin. 

3.  To  use  a  trot,  or  “  pony,”  in  study.  Slang ,  U.  S. 
trot,  v.  t.  1.  To  drive,  ride,  or  cause  to  move  at  a  trot. 

2.  To  move,  ride,  or  drive  around  or  along  at  a  trot ;  as, 
to  trot  the  show  ring. 

3.  To  use  a  trot,  or  44  pony,”  in  studying.  Slang ,  TJ.  S. 

4.  To  chaff ;  joke  ;  to  make  sport  of.  Scot.  Dial.  Eng. 
to  trot  out,  to  lead  or  bring  out,  as  a  horse,  to  show  his 
paces  ;  hence,  to  bring  forward,  as  for  exhibition.  Slang. 

trot,  7\.  [F.  See  trot,  v.  i.]  1.  A  gait  of  the  horse  and 

other  quadrupeds  in  which  the  legs  move  in  diagonal  pairs. 
In  a  fast  trot  all  four  feet  are  off  the  ground  twice  during 
each  stride.  See  gait,  7i.,  3. 

2.  A  jogging  pace,  as  of  one  hurrying;  hence,  Colloq ., 
brisk  movement ;  as,  servants  on  the  trot  all  day. 

3.  A  toddler  ;  a  child  ;  a  tot.  Now  Rare. 

4.  An  old  woman ;  —  in  contempt.  Archaic  or  DiaL 

5.  A  translation  ;  a  44  pony.”  Sla7ig,  U.  S. 

6.  Fishing.  A  trot-line  (which  see)  or  one  of  the  shore¬ 
lines  with  hooks  which  are  attached  to  it  at  intervals. 

troth  (tr5th  ;  troth  ;  205,  277),  n.  [A  variant  of  tmth  ;  ME.- 
troupe,  trout  he.  See  truth.]  1.  Faith  ;  belief.  Obs. 

2.  Faith  ;  fidelity  ;  pledged  faith;  as,  plighted  troth. 

3.  Truth  ;  verity  ;  veracity  ;  as,  by  my  troth.  Shak. 

4.  Betrothal.  Archaic. 

troth,  f.  t.  1.  To  trust ;  believe.  Obs. 

2.  To  pledge  ;  to  betroth. 

trot'-line7  (tr5t'-),  n.  Fishing.  A  stout  line  reaching 
across  a  stream  or  for  some  distance  from  one  bank,  bearing 
at  frequent  intervals  single  hooks  hung  by  short  lines, 
trot'ter  (trSt'er),  n.  1.  One  that  trots;  esp.,  a  horse 
trained  to  be  driven  in  trotting  matches. 

2.  The  foot  of  an  animal,  esp.  when  used  for  food  ;  as, 
pig’s  trotters;  also,  humorously,  the  human  foot, 
trou'ba-dour  (troo'ba-dobr),  n.  [F.  troubadour,  fr.  Pr. 
trobador,  fr.  trobar  to  find,  to  compose  (poetry) ;  cf.  F. 
trouver ,  It.  trovare ;  perh.  fr.  L.  turbare  to  disturb  (hence 
peril,  to  search  through,  search  for,  find) ;  or  peril,  fr. 
(assumed)  LL.  tropare  (cf.  LL.  contropare  to  compare), 
perh.  to  invent,  origin  uncert. ;  cf.  also  L.  tropiis  a  trope,  a 
song,  Gr.  rponos  a  turn,  a  trope,  in  LGr.  a  ruse,  stratagem, 
E.  trope,  contrive.  Cf.  disturb,  trouble,  trouv^re,  tro¬ 
ver.]  One  of  a  class  of  lyric  poets  who  flourished  from 
the  11th  to  the  end  of  the  13th  century,  chiefly  in  Provence, 
the  south  of  France,  and  the  north  of  Italy.  They  often 
were  knightly  amateurs,  and  cultivated  a  lyrical  poetry 
intricate  in  meter  and  rime,  and  usually  of  a  romantic 
amatory  strain. 

trou'ble  (trub'’l),  r.  t. ;  trou'bled  (-’Id)  ;  trou'bling 
(-ling).  [F.  troubler ,  OF.  trobler,  irubler,  iourbler,  fr. 
(assumed)  LL.  lurbxdare ,  L.  turbare  to  disturb,  or  L.  tur- 
btda  a  disorderly  group,  a  little  crowd ;  both  fr.  twba  a 


p.eolum.  —  tro-pae'o-la'ceous 
(trfJ-pe'ft-la'shaB),  a. 
tro-pa'ion  (tri5-pa'y8n ;  -pl'5n), 
w.  [Gr.  rponaiov.]  Antiq.  = 
TROPII.KCM. 

tro-pe'ic  (trC-pe'Tk),  a.  [Gr. 
rpon i?  keel.]  Zool.  Resembling 
a  keel.  [A  troop.  Ohs.  I 

tropel,  u.  [OF.,  F.  troupeau.] \ 
tro'per  (tro'pfr),  n.  [OF.  tro- 
pier.]  R.  C.  Ch.  A  book  con¬ 
taining  the  tropes;  also,  prob.,  a 
book  containing  sequences.  Obs. 
tro-phae'nm  ( trfi-fe'tlm).  n. :  pi. 
-piIyEa  (-d).  [L.  See  troph  y.] 
Class.  Antiq.  A  monument  com¬ 
memorating  a  victory, 
trophe  troimiv. 
tro-phe'al  (trft-fc'rtl),  a.  Of  or 
pertaining  to  a  trophy.  Obs. 
troph'e-sy  (trBf'c-sT),  n.  [Gr. 
rpo  [>q  nourishment.]  Med.  De¬ 
fect  in  nutrition  due  to  disorder 
of  the  trophic  nerves.— tro-phe'- 
Bi-al  (trfJ-fe'zT-dl>,  a. 
tro-phe'um  (tro-le'wm),  n.  [L. 
trophaeum.  See  trophy.] 


i  troph v.  Ohs.  [with  trophies.  I 

I  tro'phied' tro'fid),n.  Adorned  | 
j  Troph'i  mua  (trbf'T-mns).  Bib. 
tro-phol'o-gy  (tr6-f5I'8-jY),  n. 
[ tropho -  4-  dogy.)  Physiol.  The 
|  science  of  nutrition. 
troplLo-ne'ma-ta  (t  r  8  f'ft-n  e'- 
ma-td),  n.  pi.  [NL.  ;  tropho-  4- 
Gr.  vqpa  thread.]  Zool.  In  some 
elasmohranchs,  long  filaments, 
developed  from  the  inner  uter¬ 
ine  surface,  which  secrete  a  nu¬ 
tritive  fluid  for  the  embryo. 
Tro-pho'ni-ad  (tr8-f5'nt-ttd),  n. 
Gr.  Jielig.  A  devotee  of  Tro¬ 
phonius.  [Tro  ph  oni  a  x .  I 

Tro  pho'ni  ub  (-»?»),  n.  [L.]  See! 
tropn'o-phore  (tr8f'8-for  ;  201), 
n.  [tropho-  4—  phore.]  Zool.  One 
of  certain  amoeboid  cells  giving 
rise  to  gemmules  in  sponges.  — 
tro-phoph'o-rouB  (tr0-f8f'8- 
rtfs),  a. 

troph'o-plast  (tr8f'*i-piast).  n. 
|  \ trophr>-  4-  -plast.]  Bot.  A  plas- 
tid.  Obs. 

troph'o-Bome(-«fim),r».  [trnpho- 
I  4-  2d  -some.]  The  nutritive 


zooids  of  a  hydroid.  collec- 

tivelv.  —  troph  o-Bo'mal  (tr8f'- 
O-sfi^mdl),  a. 

troph'o-sperm  (-8  p  firm),  or 
troph  o-B^er'mi-um  (-spflr'mY- 
um)i  n.  [tropho-  +  -sperm.  See 
trophi.]  Bot.  Placenta.  Obs. 
troph'o  sphere,  ».  [ tropho-  4- 
s/dicre. J  Embryol.  Thetropho- 
blast  of  the  hedgehog, 
troph  o-trop'ic  (-trSp'Yk),  a. 
Of  or  pertaining  to  trophotro- 
pism,  or  trophotaxis. 
tro  phot'ro-pism  ( t  r  8-f  8  t  'r  8- 
plz’m).  ii.  [trojiho-  4-  -tropism.] 

1.  Physiol.  Trophotaxis.  [pism.l 

2.  Plant  Physiol.  Chemotro-I 
troph  o  zo/oid(tr8f''o-z5'oid  ).n. 
[tropho-  4-  zooid.]  Zool.  An  im¬ 
perfect  zooid  or  individual  of 
the  sexual  generation  of  certain 
free-swimming  tunicates.  It 
never  becomes  sexually  mature 
or  detached  from  its  parent, 
tro'phy,  r.  t.  To  place  trophies 
on  or  in.  Bare. 

trophy  cress,  or  tro'phy-woii/ 
(-wurr),  n.  The  Indian  cress. 


trophy  money.  An  annual  tax 

for  militia  equipment  by  house¬ 
keepers.  Obs.  Eny. 
trop'i-cal'i-ty  (tr8p/Y-k51'Y-tT), 
n.  State  of  being  tropical, 
trop'i-cal-ly,  adv.  In  a  tropi¬ 
cal  manner  :  esp.,  figuratively, 
trop' i-co-pol'i- tan  ( -k  6-p  8  r  Y- 
tdn),  a.  [ tropic  4-  Gr.  7toAitt/<? 
citizen.]  Inhabiting  all  tropical 
countries. —  //.  Any  tropicopoli- 
tnn  animal, 
tropik.  +  tropic. 
tro-pil'i-dece  (trA-pYI'Y-den),  n. 
[See  tropine.]  Chem.  A  liquid 
hydrocarbon,  C-IIa,  obtained  by 
the  dry  distillation  of  tropine 
with  quicklime,  [tropes.  Ohs. I 
tro-pol'o-get'i-cal-iy,  adv.  By| 
tro-pom'e-ter  ( tr8-p8m'0-t5r),n. 
[Gr.  rponri  turn,  turning  4-  -me¬ 
ter.]  Med.  A  device  to  measure 
the  eveball’s  rotation, 
trop'o-phil  Ctr8p'8-fYl),  a.  Phy- 
toqeoq.  Tropophilous. 
trop'o-ster'e-o-Bcope"  (tr8p'8->, 
n.  [Gr.  rponri  turn,  turning  4- 


stereoscope. J  A  stereoscope  es¬ 

sentially  of  two  adjustable  tubes 
side  by  side,  provided  with  caps 
to  hold  the  images  observed, 
-tropy.  See -tropism. 
troBche.  +  tuochisk. 
trosse.  f  truss. 
tros'sers.  4*  trousers. 
tro8t,  troster,  etc.  +  trust, 
TRUSTER,  etc. 
tros'tel,  n.  Trestle.  Obs. 
trostily.  +  tiujstily. 
tros'tle  (tr8s'’l).  Dial.  Eng. 
corrupt,  of  threshold. 
troBtlike,  adv.  [Cf.  trust  ;  -ly.] 
Trustify.  Obs. 

!  Tros  Ty/ri-u8'que  mi'hi  nul'lo 
dis-cri'mi-ne  a-ge'tur  (dYs- 
krlm'Y-ne).  [L.]  Trojan  and 
Tyrian  shall  be  treated  by  me 
with  no  discrimination. 

Vergil  (yF.,  I.  574). 
trot'co'zy  CtrSt'kS'zY),  n.  A 
covering  for  the  head  and  shoul¬ 
ders  worn  when  riding.  Scot. 
trote.  +  trout.  (talk.  05.*. I 
trotevale.  n.  Trifling;  idle! 
troth'ing,  w.  Belief;  troth.  Obs. 


troth'lesB,  a.  Faithless.  Obs.  or 

Archaic. 

troth 'plight',  v.  t.  To  betroth. 
—  a.  Betrothal.  —  a.  Betrothed; 
pledged.  All  Obs.,  Scot.,  or  Dial. 
troth'plight'ed,  a.  Betrothed; 
engaged.  Obs.  or  Scot.  [O&s.l 
troth'plight-tide'.n.  Betrothal.  | 
troth  ring.  A  betrothal  ring. 
Rare.  [Obs.  I 

troth'tell'ing.  u .  Truthtellmg. | 
trot'tles  (tr8t'’lz),  n.  Dial. 
Eny.  1.  A  kind  of  comfrey. 

2.  Sheep’s  dung. 

||  trot'toir'  (tr8t'war').  n.  [F., 
fr.  trotter  to  trot.  See  trot.J  A 
footpath;  pavement;  sidewalk. 
Now  Rare. 

Trot'wood,  Miss  (Mrs.)  Betsy 

( trSt'wdbd).  The  abrupt,  se¬ 
vere.  and  eccentric  but  kind- 
hearted  aunt  of  the  hero  in  Dick¬ 
ens’s**  David  Copperfield.” 
trou.  trow. 
trouage.  +  tr  swage. 
tron'bla-ble  (tr  Q  b'l  d-b’l),  a. 
Causing  trouble.  Obs. 
trou'blance,  n.  Pain.  Obs.  Scot.. 


fcTod  foot  ■  out,  oil  ;  chair  ;  go  ;  sing,  igk ;  then,  thin;  nature,  verdure  (250) ;  K  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144);  boN  ;  yet ;  zh  =  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Quids. 

Full  explanations  of  Abbreviations,  Signs,  cte.,  Immediately  precede  the  Voeabularv. 
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disorder,  tumult,  crowd  ;  akin  to  Gr.  rvpp rj,  and  peril,  to 
E.  thorp ;  cf.  Skr.  tvar,  tur ,  to  liaateu.  Cf.  turbid.]  1.  To 
put  into  confused  motion  ;  to  disturb  ;  agitate. 

An  ungel  .  .  .  troubled  the  water.  John  v.  4. 

2.  To  agitate  mentally  or  spiritually  ;  to  disturb  ;  worry. 

Now  is  my  soul  troubled.  John  xii.  27. 

Take  the  boy  to  you  ;  he  so  troubles  me 
’T  is  past  enduring.  Shak. 

3.  To  put  to  exertion,  inconvenience,  or  the  like  ; —  used 
in  polite  phraseology  ;  as,  I  will  not  trouble  you  to  do  it. 
Syn.  —  Disturb,  perplex,  afflict,  distress,  grieve,  harass, 
annoy,  tease,  vex,  molest. 

troubled  vein,  Mining,  a  disturbed  or  faulted  vein.  —  t.  wa¬ 
ters,  fig.,  a  state  of  agitation,  discord,  or  the  like, 
trou'ble  (trtU/’l),  v.  i.  1.  To  become  turbid,  as  water.  Obs. 

2.  To  take  trouble,  or  pains,  or  make  an  effort ;  as,  it  was 
kind  of  him  to  trouble  to  call. 

3.  To  worry  or  be  agitated  ;  as,  do  not  trouble  about  it. 
trou'ble,  n.  [F.  trouble,  OF.  also  tourble.  See  trouble, 

v.  /.]  1.  State  of  being  troubled;  uneasiness;  annoyance; 

also,  an  instance  of  distress,  annoyance,  or  the  like. 

Lest  the  fiend  .  .  .  some  new  trouble  raise.  Milton. 

2.  That  which  causes  disturbance,  annoyance,  or  the  like. 

Alack,  what  trouble 

Was  I  then  to  you  !  Shak. 

3.  Exertion ;  labor  ;  pains  ;  as,  lie  took  the  trouble  to  call. 

4.  A  condition  of  ill  health,  physical  distress,  or  the  like  ; 
as,  lung  trouble  ;  specif.,  Dial.  Eng.,  labor  in  childbirth. 

6.  Mining.  A  fault  or  obstruction  in  a  stratum. 

Syn.  —  Affliction,  disturbance,  perplexity,  annoyance, 
molestation,  vexation,  calamity,  misfortune,  adversity, 
embarrassment,  anxiety,  sorrow,  misery.  See  effort. 
trou'ble-some  (trub'T-swm),  a.  1.  Giving  trouble  or  anx¬ 
iety  ;  disturbing  ;  vexatious  ;  burdensome  ;  wearisome. 

This  troublesome  world.  Bk.  of  Com.  Prayer. 
2.  Characterized  by  disturbance  ;  turbulent.  Archaic. 
Syn.— Vexatious, harassing, annoying,  irksome,  afflictive, 
burdensome,  tiresome,  wearisome,  importunate. 

—  trou'ble  some  ly,  adv.  —  trou'ble-some  ness,  n. 
trou'blous  (trub'lws),  a.  [Cf.  OF.  troubleus.~\  1.  Full  of 
trouble  ;  troubled  ;  afflicted  ;  hence,  agitated. 

A  tall  ship  tossed  in  troublous  seas.  Spenser. 

2.  Causing  trouble;  turbulent;  disturbing.  “My  trou¬ 
blous  dream.”  Shak. 

3-  Restless  ;  unquiet.  Obs.  or  Archaic.  Spenser. 

(I  trou'-de-loup'  (troty  de-loo'),  n. ;  pi.  trous-de-loup 
(troo'-).  [F.,  fr.  trou  hole  -|-  de  of  -f-  loup  wolf.]  MU. 

A  pit  in  the  form  of  an 
inverted  cone  or  pyra¬ 
mid,  having  a  pointed 
stake  in  the  middle, 
and  forming  one  of  a 
group  constructed  as  an  obstacle  to  the  movements  of  an 
enemy  ;  —  usually  in  pi.  The  pits  are  called  also  trapholes. 
trough  (tr8f ;  205),  n.  [ME.  trough ,  trogh,  AS.  trog,  troh ; 
akin  to  D.,  G.,  &  Icel.  trog,  Sw.  trdg,  Dan.  trug ;  prob. 
originally  meaning,  made  of  wood,  and  akin  to  E.  tree. 
See  tree  ;  cf.  trug.]  1.  Any  of  various  vessels  or  re¬ 
ceptacles;  esp.:  a  A  large,  usually  fixed,  vessel,  long  and 
comparatively  shallow,  as  one  used  to  hold  water  or  fodder 
for  cattle,  b  A  conduit  for  water,  etc.,  as  a  walled  drain, 
a  wooden  channel  forming  the  headrace  of  a  mill,  a  gutter 
for  rain  water  under  the  eaves  of  a  roof,  etc.  c  A  bowl  or 
basin,  usually  of  wood,  in  which  dough  is  kneaded. 

2.  A  boat  or  canoe  shaped  somewhat  like  a  trough  for 
cattle  ;  esp.,  a  dugout ;  also,  a  cradle.  Obs. 

3.  Any  long,  comparatively  narrow  or  shallow  channel  or 
depression,  as  between  waves ;  as,  the  trough  of  the  sea. 

4  Specif.,  in  technical  senses  :  a  A  fire-clay  box  in  which 
iron  bars  are  subjected  to  the  cementation  process,  b 
Elec.  The  partitioned  chamber  of  a  trough  battery,  c 
Electroplating .  The  vessel  containing  the  metallic  solu¬ 
tion.  d  Mining.  A  buddle  or  other  vessel  in  which  slimes 
are  sorted  in  water,  e  Chem.  A  pneumatic  trough. 

5.  Meteor.  The  section  of  a  cyclonic  area  transverse  to  the 
direction  of  onward  motion  at  the  place  where  the  baro¬ 
metric  pressure  has  reached  its  lowest  point. 

trough  battery.  Elec.  A  voltaic  battery  contained  in  a 
vessel  divided  into  cells  by  partitions.  In  one  form  the 
elements,  copper  and  zinc  plates,  form  the  partitions, 
trough  fault-  Geol.  The  rock  between  two  faults  with  par¬ 
allel  outcrops  but  whose  planes  dip  toward  each  other, 
trounce  (trouns),  v.  t. ;  trounced  (trounst) ;  trounc'ing 
(troun'sing).  [Cf.  F.  tronce,  var.  of  ironche ,  a  stump, 
piece  of  wood.  See  truncheon.]  To  punish  or  beat  se¬ 
verely  ;  to  whip  smartly  ;  to  flog  ;  castigate, 
troupe  (troop),  n.  [F.,  troop.  See  troop.]  A  company  or 
troop,  esp.  of  performers  on  the  stage, 
troup'l-al  (troop'T-Sl),  n.  [F.  troupiale.~\  In  abroad  sense, 
any  bird  of  the  family  Icteridse,  including  the  American 
blackbirds,  grackles,  and  orioles.  More  usually,  one  of 
the  larger  brilliant  yellow-and-black  or  orange-and-black 
orioles  of  Central  and  South  America ;  esp.,  Icterus  icterus, 
of  northern  South  America,  naturalized  in  the  West  Indies, 
trou'ser-ing  (trou'zer-Tng),  n.  Material  for  trousers, 
trou'sers  (-zerz),  n.pl.;  sing..  Rare,  trouser.  [OF.  trousses 
breeches  for  pages,  fr.  trousse,  trosse,  bundle,  truss.  See 


truss.]  1.  An  outer  garment  of  men  or  boys,  extending 
from  the  waist  to  the  knee  or,  oftener  and  almost  always 
with  men,  to  the  ankle,  and  covering  each  leg  separately. 
Orig.  they  were  of  the  nature  of  long  hose  or  tight  drawers. 

Besides  the  clothes  in  which  you  see  me,  I  have  scarcely  a  de¬ 
cent  trouser  in  m}  wardrobe.  Stevenson. 

2.  Pantalets.  Obs. 

||  trousse  (troos),  n.  [F.  See  truss  ;  cf.  trousseau.]  A 
case  for  small  implements  ;  as,  a  surgeon’s  trousse. 
trous  seau'  (trot)7  so'),  n.  [F.,  fr.  OF.  trosse! ,  dim.  of  trousse 
a  bundle,  truss.  See  truss.]  1.  A  bundle.  Obs. 

2.  The  collective  personal  outfit  of  a  bride,  including 
clothes,  jewelry,  and  the  like, 
trout  (trout),  71.  [AS.  truht,  L.  tructa,  tructus ;  cf.  Gr. 
TpuJKTY)< ;  a  sea  fish  with  sharp 
teeth,  from  rpu/yeiv  to  gnaw.] 

1.  Any  of  cer¬ 
tain  fishes  of 
the  salmon 
family  and  ge¬ 
nus  Salmo(&nd 
in  America  also 

of  the  genera  Brook  Trout  ( Sal - 
Salvelinus  and  velinus fontinalis). 

Crist ivomer).  averaging  much  smaller  in  size  than  the  salm¬ 
ons,  and  highly  esteemed  by  anglers  on  account  of  their 
gameness,  finely  flavored  and  rich  flesh,  and  handsome 
(usually  mottled  or  speckled)  coloration.  Most  of  them 
live  all  the  year  in  fresh  water,  many  requiring  clear  cold 
streams  and  lakes,  but  others  are  anadromous.  Authori¬ 
ties  are  not  agreed  in  regard  to  the  number  of  forms  (esp. 
of  the  genus  Salmo)  deserving  recognition  as  species. 
Two  species,  the  river  or  brown  trout  Salmo  fano ,  inhab¬ 
iting  fresh  water,  and  the  sea  trout  £.  tmlta,  which  is  an- 
adromous,  are  usually  recognized  in  Great  Britain.  In 
western  North  America,  among  many  forms  of  the  genus 
Salmo ,  the  cutthroat,  steelhead,  and  rainbow  trouts  are 
the  most  important.  The  most  widely  distributed  trout 
of  eastern  North  America  is  the  brook,  or  speckled,  trout 
(Salvelinus  fontinal is).  It  is  finely  and  irregularly  barred 
with  dark  olive  or  black  above  and  has  small  round  red 
spots  on  the  sides.  The  Dolly  Yarden  trout  of  the  Pacific 
slope  is  an  allied  species.  See  also  namaycush,  oquassa. 

2.  Any  of  various  other  fishes,  as,  in  Australia  and  New 
Zealand,  certain  troutlike  fishes  of  the  family  Galaxiidae  ; 
in  Louisiana,  the  large-mouthed  black  bass  ;  in  the  valleys 
of  the  Colorado  and  Gila  Rivers,  a  cyprinoid  fish  ( Gila 
elegans).  Cf.  sea  trout,  rock  trout. 

trout'-coPored,  or  -col  oured  (  kul'erd),  a.  White,  with 
spots  of  black,  bay,  or  sorrel ;  as,  a  trout-colored  horse. 
Trou'ton’S  law  (trou'twnz).  [After  F.  T.  Trouton ,  Eng¬ 
lish  physicist.]  Phys.  Chan.  The  principle  that  the  mo¬ 
lecular  heats  of  vaporization  of  different  substances  are 
proportional  to  their  absolute  boiling  points, 
trout  perch-  Either  of  two  small  American  fresh-water 
fishes :  a  Percopsis  guttatus  of  the  central  and  eastern 
United  States,  b  Columbia  transmontana  of  the  Columbia 
River  basin,  having  an  adipose  fin  like  the  Salmouidse,  but 
in  other  characters  resembling  the  perches, 
trout'y  (trout'T),  a.  1.  Containing  many  trout,  as  a  stream. 
2.  Resembling  a  trout,  as  in  color  or  markings, 
trou  vbre'  (troo'vSr')  )  n.  [F.  trouveur,  old  obj.  case,  OF. 
troWyeur' (trob/vfir')  I  troveor ,  trouvere ,  old  nom.  case, 
fr.  trouver  to  find,  compose  (poetry).  See  troueadour.] 
One  of  a  school  of  poets  who  flourished  in  northern  France 
from  the  11th  to  the  14th  century.  Their  works,  which 
are  typically  the  chansons  de  geste,  are  of  a  prevailingly 
narrative  character.  Cf.  troubadour. 
tro'ver  (tro'ver),  n.  [OF.  trover  to  find,  F.  trouver ;  inf. 
as  n.  See  troubadour  ;  cf.  contrive,  retrieve,  treasure- 
trove.]  Laic,  a  Lit.,  a  finding;  hence,  any  coming  into 
possession,  b  Orig.,  an  action  of  trespass  on  the  case  to 
recover  damages  against  one  who  found  goods,  and  would 
notdeliver  them  to  the  owner  on  demand ;  hence,  in  modern 
common  law,  an  action  which  lies  in  any  case  to  recover  the 
value  of  goods  wrongfully  converted  by  another  to  his  own 
use.  In  this  case  the  finding ,  though  necessary  to  be  al¬ 
leged,  is  an  immaterial  fact  or  a  fiction  and  not  necessary 
to  be  proved,  the  conversion  or  wrongful  detention  being 
considered  to  be  the  gist  of  the  action, 
trow  (tro),  n.  [Cf.  AS.  /ropraboat.  Cf.  trough.]  a  Also 
pi.  A  kind  of  catamaran  or  double  boat,  through  the  open¬ 
ing  in  the  center  of  which  salmon  are  speared.  Obs.  or  B. 
Scot.  &  Dial.  Eng.  b  A  fishing  boat  with  an  open  well 
amidships  for  keeping  fish  alive,  c  Any  of  various  kinds 
of  barges  and  smacks.  Brit. 

trow  (tro),  v.  i.  <t‘  t.  [ME.  trowen,  AS.  truwian  or  treowan 
to  trust,  believe,  akin  to  treow  trust,  treou  e  true,  faithful. 
See  true.]  1.  To  believe  ;  trust.  Obs.  Chaucer. 

2.  To  think  or  suppose.  Archaic. 

A  better  priest,  I  trow,  there  nowhere  none  is.  Chancer. 

I  trow,  or  trow,  was  formerly  sometimes  added  to 
questions  to  express  contempt  or  indignant  surprise. 

What  is  the  matter,  trow  *  •  Shak. 

trow'el  (trou'el),  n.  [ME.  true/.,  OF.  troele,  truele,  F.  tru- 
elle,  LL.  tmella,  dim.  of  L.  trua  a  ladle  (cf.  L.  India  a 
trowel) ;  prob.  akin  to  Gr.  ropvvy  a  stirrer,  ladle,  G.  guirl 
a  stirrer,  MHG.  twirel,  OHG.  diviril,  Icel.  prara,  AS .pwi- 


ril.  Cf.  twirl.]  Any  of  various  hand  tools  or  imple¬ 
ments,  consisting  of  a  fiat  or,  less  commonly,  curved 


blade  with  a  handle,  used  esp.  by  bricklayers,  plasterers, 
molders,  and  others,  to  spread,  shape,  and  smooth  loose  or 
plastic  material ;  also,  a  scooplike  or  flat-bladed  gardening 
implement,  for  taking  up  and  setting  small  plants,  etc. 
trow'el  (trou'el),  v.  t. ;  trow'eled  or  trow'elled  (-eld) ; 
trow'el-ing  or  trow'el-ling.  To  smooth,  dress,  shape, 
mix,  or  apply  with  a  trow’el ;  as,  troweled  stucco, 
troy  (troi),  a.  Pertaining  to  or  designating  the  system  of 
weights  (troy  weights)  commonly  used  in  England  and  the 
United  States  for  gold,  silver,  etc. ; — so  named  from  Troyes 
in  France.  In  this  system  — 

1  pound  (lb.)  =  12  ounces  (0.82286  lb.  nv.  or  373.250!*  g.) 

1  ounce  (oz.)  =  20  pennyweights  (1.09714  oz.  av.  or  31.1035  g.) 

1  penny  weight  (dut.)  =  24  grains  (O.S7771  dr.  av.  or  1.5552  g.) 
The  ounce,  however,  is  now  preferably  divided  decimally. 
The  troy  pound  thus  contains  5,760  grains.  It  became  well 
known  in  England  during  the  14th  and  15th  centuries  and 
in  1527  replaced  the  Tow  er  pound  (5,400  grains)  as  the  legal 
mint  standard.  The  troy  pound,  or  more  correctly  the 
troy  ounce,  is  also  the  basis  of  apothecaries’  w’eight.  The 
Scotch  troy  weight,  or  Dutch  weight,  was  a  system  of  weights 
formerly  used  in  parts  of  France,  the  Netherlands,  and 
Scotland.  In  it  the  stone  contained  16  pounds  ;  the  pound 
(7,609  grains  or  493  grams)  contained  16  ounces.  It  was 
prohibited  at  the  “  Union,”  but  long  continued  in  use  for 
weighing  iron,  lead,  hemp,  flax,  meal,  meat,  etc. 
troy,  n.  Troy  weight. 

tru'an-cy  (troo'<hi-sT),  n.  Act  or  habit  of  playing  truant, 
or  state  of  being  truant ;  as,  addicted  to  truancy. 
tru'ant  (-ant),  n.  [OF.  truant  a  vagrant,  beggar,  F.  tru- 
and  ;  of  Celtic  origin  ;  cf.  W.  tru,  truan ,  wretched,  miser¬ 
able,  iruav  a  wretch,  Ir.  trogha  miserable,  Gael,  truaghan 
a  poor,  distressed,  or  wretched  creature,  truagh  wretched.] 

1.  A  vagrant;  a  vagabond.  Obs. 

2.  One  who  stays  aw  ay  from  business  or  any  duty ;  esp., 
one  w'ho  stays  out  of  school  w  ithout  leave. 

I  have  a  truant  been  to  chivalry.  Shak. 

tru'ant,  a.  [Cf.  OF.  truant.)  1.  Wandering  from  busi¬ 
ness  or  duty  ,  idle,  and  shirking  duty  ;  esp.,  absent  from 
school  without  leave  :  as,  a  truant  boy. 

2.  Like,  or  characteristic  of,  a  truant ;  as,  a  truant  mood. 
Syn.  —See  vagrant. 

tru'ant,  v.  i.  [Cf.  F.  truander .]  To  idle  away  time,  esp. 
while  shirking  some  duty  ;  to  play  truant.  Shak. 

tru'bu  (trob'boo),  n.  [Malay  teruboq.)  The  roe  (used  as 
food  after  salting  and  drying)  of  an  East  Indian  fish,  Alosa 
toli,  of  the  herring  family.  Also,  the  fish, 
truce  (troos),  71.  [ME.  traces,  triwes,  treowes ,  pi.  of  trewe 
a  truce,  properly,  pledge  of  fidelity,  truth,  AS.  treow  fidel¬ 
ity,  faith,  troth  (cf.  trbowe  true,  faithful) :  cf.  OF.  triues , 
pi.,  truce,  fr.  a  kindred  Teutonic  word.  See  true.]  1.  Mil. 
A  suspension  of  arms  by  agreement  of  the  commanders  of 
opposing  forces,  esp.  one  of  considerable  duration  ;  a  tem¬ 
porary  cessation  of  hostilities ;  an  armistice. 

It  ishardly  possible  to  draw  a  clear  line  of  distinction  between 
suspensions  of  arms,  truces,  and  armistices,  though  in  their  more 
marked  forms  thev  arc  readily  to  he  distinguished.  See  Yattel 
(liv.  iii.  eh  xvi.  §  233),  Ilalleek  (ii.  342-7),  Bluntschli  (§§  088-9), 
and  Calvo  (§  2130).  W.  E.  Ball  ( I  outvote ). 

2.  Hence,  intermission  of  action,  pain,  or  contest  *  tempo¬ 
rary  cessation  ;  brief  quiet.  Milton. 

Truce  [also  l.  c.]  of  God,  the  cessation  of  hostilities  between 
armies  or  man  and  man  during  part  of  the  week,  as  from 
Wednesday  evening  to  Monday  morning  and  during  cer¬ 
tain  holy  seasons,  enjoined,  and  imperfectly  enforced,  by 
the  church  from  1027  a.  d.  to  as  late  as  the  13th  century. 
Existing  with  this  was  the  institution,  established  in  989, 
of  the  Peace  of  God  ( Pax  Dei),  or  Peace  of  the  Church  (Pax 
Eccle.ua?),  which  withdrew  from  private  feudal  w  arfare  the 
unarmed  ecclesiastic  and  the  husbandman  or  laborer, 
truck  (truk),  11.  [Prob.  fr.  L Arochus  an  iron  hoop,  Gr.  rpo- 
\o<;  a  wheel,  fr.  r p^x€LI/  *°  run-  See  trochee  ;  cf .  truckle, 
r.  ?'.]  1.  A  small  wheel,  as  of  a  vehicle  ;  specif.,  a  small 

strong  wheel,  as  of  wood  or  ironT  for  a  gun  carriage. 

2  Any  of  numerous  vehicles  for  transporting  heavy  arti¬ 
cles  ;  esp.  :  a  A  kind  of  handbarrow’  or  handcart  consist- 


Section  of  Trous-de-Loup. 


trou'ble  (trub'd),  a.  [OF.  & 
F.]  1.  Troubled;  turbid;  dark; 
gloomy.  Obs. 

2.  Troublesome.  Dial.  Eng. 
trou'bledly  (trnb'’ld-lT),  adv. 
In  a  troubled  manner.  Obs. 
trou'tle-house',  n.  One  who 
disturbs  a  household.  Obs. 
trou'ble  ment  (trfib'M-mrnt),  n. 
State  of  trouble.  Colloq.  or  Dial. 
trou'ble-mirthVi.  A  spoilsport. 
Obs.  nr  R. 

trou'ble-ness,  n.  State  of  being 
troubled;  also,  injury.  Obs. 
trou'bler(trub'l?r),  n.  [Cf.  OF. 
trobleor ,  F.  troubfeur.]  One 
that  troubles. 

trou'ble  rest'',  «.  A  disturber  of 
people’s  rest.  Obs. 
trou'ble-Btate/,  n.  A  disturber 
of  the  public  peace.  Obs. 
trou'ble-towu/,  n.  A  person 
who  is  a  public  nuisance.  Ohs. 
trou'bly  (trflb'll),  a.  Troubled; 
disturbed;  also,  stormy.  Obs. 
trouch'man.  +  truckman. 
trouflynge.  +  trifling. 
trough,  r.  i.  To  feed  like  a  pig. 
Rare.  [shape  like,  a  trough. I 
trough,  v.  t.  To  make  into,  or| 
trough  gutter.  Arch.  A  trough- 


like  gutter  of  rectangular  or  V- 
shaped  section, usually  one  hung 
below  the  eaves  of  a  house, 
trough  roof,  a  An  1ST  roof.  See 
under  M,  a.  b  A  roof  of  hol- 
lowed-out  split  logs,  laid  from 
ridge  to  eaves.  U.  S.  Sr  (’an. 
trough  room.  A  room  with 
troughs  for  fish  culture, 
trough  shell.  Anv  bivalve 
si  1  el l  of  the  genus  Mactra 
Trough'ton  lev'll  (trou'ttfn; 
tr6't//n).  [AfterEdwiml  Trough- 
ton  (1753-1835),  English  instru¬ 
ment  maker  ]  =  dumpy  level. 
troul  •]*  troll,  r.  Sr  n. 
trou'  ma'datne'  (troo'  m  n'- 
ddm').  [F.  trou-mat/aine.]  See 
BAGATELLE,  2. 
troump.  d*  trump. 
trounce  (trouns  ;  trfins),  n.  A 
long  tiring  ramble  or  journev. 
Scat.  Sr  Dial.  Eng.—  r.  i.  To 
ramble,  tramp,  or  take  a  tedious 
journey.  Scot.  Sr  Dial.  Eng. 
troup.  ^  TROOl*.  [l.OUP. I 

trous  -de-loup',/>?.of  troi’-df-I 
trouse  (trouz),  n.  Trews.  Obs. 
trouse  (trous),  n.  [Cf  Icel.  tro* 
leaves  and  twigs  used  ns  fuel, 
Norw.  dial,  tros ,  Sw.  tras  brush¬ 


wood.]  Trimmings  of  a  hedge. 

Cf.  trash.  —  r.  7.  To  trim  a 
hedge.  Both  Obs.  nr  Dial.  Eng. 
troused  (trouzd),  a.  Trousered. 
Obs. 

trou'sered(trou'zerd),  a.  Wear¬ 
ing  trousers  :  lienee,  masculine, 
trou'ser-less,  a.  See -less. 
trouss  (troos),  n.  V  >*.  [See 
truss.]  Tuck.  Sent.  (Ox.  I 
troussage.  [OF.]  _A  bundle.  I 
trousse  queue'  (troos/kn'),  n . 

I  [F.l  A  crupper,  [ant;  teeth  .  I 
trout.  trot,  woman  ;  tru- I 
trout,  r.  i.  Sr  t.  To  fish  for  trout. 
trout'bird/  (t  ro  u  t'b  fl  r  d/),  n. 
American  golden  plover.  Local , 

U.  S.  [r.s.\ 

trout  flower.  The  ervthronium.  | 
trout 'ful,  a.  See  -rri.. 
trouthe  +  troth,  truth. 
trout'less.  a.  See- less,  [trout. I 
trout'let.  trout 'ling,  w.  A  little  | 
trout  lily.  =  trout  flower. 
trout  shad.  The  squeteague. 
Local,  U.  S. 

||  trou/vaille'  (troo'va'v’),  n. 
[F.l  A  lucky  find  or  windfall, 
trouwe.  d*  trow. 
trove,  r.  t.  [OF.  trover ,  F.  trou¬ 
ver.  }  To  find  out.  Obs. 


trove  (trov),  n.  [OF.  trov4,  p.p. 
See  trover.]  A  thing  found.  R. 
trow.  tree.  [of  trough. | 
trow  (tro).  Soot.  St  dial.  Eng.| 
trow  (tro  ;  trou),  n.  [Cf.  troll, 
in  this  sense.]  Folklore.  A  ma¬ 
lignant  or  malevolent  spirit  ;  an 
elf  :  goblin  ;  also,  a  devil  or  the 
Devil.  Chiefly  Sent. 
trow ' a  ble,  o.  Credible.  Ohs. 
trowege.  ytrewage.  [Oo.-?.] 
trowandise,  n.  =  tiiuandise.| 
trowane.  n.  [See  tru  ant.]  An 
evildoer  ;  a  rogue.  Obs.  Scot. 
trowant.  truant. 
trowbel.  trouble. 
trowbeiou8.  ^  troublous. 
trowch.  trough. 
trowe.  *f*  trough,  trow. 
trow'el  bay'o-net  (trou VI).  = 
SPADE  BAYONET.  See  BAYONET, 
If  lust  [(bird).  I 

trow'el-beak/,  n.  A  broadbill| 
trow'el-ful,  v.  See -ful.  _[05s. 
trowet,  n .  [See  troth.]  Troth. 

trowis.  ^  TRUCE, 
trowl  (dial .  tr5l).  Obs.  or  dial. 
Eng.  var.  of  troll. 
trowle.  •(*  trull. 
trowles'worth-ite  (trOlz'wtfrth- 
i  it),  n.  [From  Trowlesworthy  in 


Devonshire.]  Petrog.  An  altered 
!  granite  chiefly  of  fluorite,  ortho- 
clase.  and  tourmaline, 
trow'ly.  +TRULY.  [TROUSED.  1 
trowse,  trowBed.  4*  trouse,! 
trow'sers  (t  r  o  u'z  2  r  z).  Yar. 

Of  TROUSERS, 
trowt.  *(*  TROUT, 
trowth  (troth),  n.  [See  troth, 
truth.]  Troth  ;  truth.  Obs. or 
Sent.  — interj.  In  truth.  Scot. 
trowthelaes.  *(•  tkotiiless. 
Troyan.  Tro.ian. 
Troy'no-vant'  (troi'no-vfint7). 
Vnr.  of  Tkinovant. 
troy'ounce’',  //.  A  troy  ounce. 
Troy'town n.  A  place  or  state 
of  confusion  Dial.  Eng. 
trs.  Abbr.  Transpose  ;  trustees, 
tru.  TROW',  TRUE. 

truage,  n.  [OF.]  Lordship;  do¬ 
minion;  also,  tribute;  presents. 
Cf.  TREWAGE.  Obs. 
tru'and.  ^  truant. 
truandise.  n.  [OF.]  Obs.  a  Fraud¬ 
ulent  begging,  b  Idleness, 
tru'ant,  >•.  t.  To  idle  nwav.  R. 
tru'ant-cy  (troo'ant-sY),  n.  = 
TRUANCY.  Rare. 

tru'ant-ly,  a.  Truant, 
tru'ant-ly,  adv.  of  truant. 


tru'ant-ry  ( t r <^r>  'dnt-rll },  n.  Tru¬ 
ancy.  Rare. 

tru>ant-ship,  n.  See  -ship. 
trub  (trub),  n.  [Cf.  truffle.] 
A  trufHe.  Obs. 
trubellus.  troublous. 
tru'bl,  tru'bld.  tru'blous  tru'- 
bl-sum.  Trouble  :  troubled; 
troublous;  troublesome.  ReJ'.Sp. 
trubly.  +  TROUBl.Y. 
trub'taiT,  n.  [E.  d-inl.  trub  slut; 
cf.  Sw .tmbbig  stumpy.]  A  short 
squat  woman.  Obs. 
truce 'break  er,  n.  One  who  vio¬ 
lates  a  truce. 
truce'lesB,  a.  See -less. 
truch'man  (trfich'mdn),  n.  [F. 
true  hem  an,  of  Ar.  orig.  See 
dragoman.]  Interpreter.  Ohs. 
||  Truch'sess  Ctrdou'sPs),  n. ;  pi. 
-sessen  (trook-ses'un).  [U.] 
The  grand  master  of  a  king’s  or 
prince's  household, 
tru'ei-date  (trdo'sY-dat),  v.  t. 
[L.  trveidatus ,  p.  p.  of  trucidare 
to  slaughter.]  To  kill.  Ohs.  — 
tru/ci-da'tion(troo/8Y-da'sh  /in ), 
n.  [L.  trncidatio. ]  Obs. 
truck  Yar.  of  truke, 
truck,  v.  i.  To  be  employed  on 
a  truck  for  carting  goods' 


Sle,  senate,  efire,  am,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofa  ;  eve,  Svent,  find,  recent,  maker ;  ice,  ill ;  old,  ftbey,  orb,  add,  s&ft,  connect ; 

II  Foreign  Word.  +  Obsolete  Variant  of.  +  combined  with.  =  equals. 


use,  unite,  urn,  up,  circus,  menu ; 


TRUMP 


TRUCK 
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ing  essentially  of  a  strong,  oraced  frame  terminating  in 
a  pair  ot  -  ® 

handles  at 
one  end  and 
supported 
on  a  pair  of 
small  heavy  * 
wheels  with 
broad  r  i  in 
(fig.  1  in  II- 
lust.).  b  A 
small  heavy 
rectangular 
frame  sup¬ 
ported  o  n 

four  small  .  o 

wheels,  Trucks,  2. 

used  instead  of  rollers  for  moving  heavy  objects,  as  on  a 
floor  (fig.  4  m Illusl.).  c  Any  of  various  small  flat-topped 
cars  for  pulling  orpushing  by  hand,  with  or  without  a  han¬ 
dle  and  sometnnes  with  stakes  or  vertical  ends  to  prevent 
the  load  from  falling  off  (figs.  2  and  3),  used  in  shops,  rail- 
road  stations,  etc.,  lor  moving  heavy  articles,  d  Any 
strong  heavy  cart  or  wagon,  horse-drawn  or  self-propelled, 
for  heavy  hauling,  e  An  open  railroad  freight  car:  a 
railway  goods  wagon; — disting,  esp.  from  a  van.  Brit 
1  =  RUBBLE  CAR.  V.  S. 

3.  A  swiveling  carriage,  consisting  of  a  frame  with  one  or 
more  pairs  of  wheels  and  the  necessary  boxes,  springs,  etc., 
to  carry  and  guide  one  end  of  a  locomotive  or  a  railroad 
or  street  car,  etc. ;  — sometimes  called  bogie  in  England, 
irucks  are  necessary  in  turning  sharp  curves. 


Railway  Truck. 


4.  A  small,  usually  circular  wooden  disk,  variously  used  ; 
specif.  :  A  small  wooden  cap  at  the  summit  of  a  flagstaff 
or  a  masthead,  usually  having  holes  in  it  for  reeving  flag  or 
signal  halyards. 

truck  (truk),  v.  t. ;  trucked  (trukt);  trucking.  To  trans¬ 
port  on  a  truck  or  trucks. 

truck,  v.  t.  [ME.  trukken ,  F.  troquer ;  akin  to  Sp.  &  Pg. 
trocar ;  of  uncert.  orig.  ;  cf.  Flem.  trok  wages,  pay,  sale, 
akin  to  Flem.  Irokken  to  draw,  D.  Irekken  (cf.  trigger,  of 
a  gun).]  To  exchange;  to  give  in  exchange;  to  barter; 
as,  to  truck  knives  for  gold  dust  ;  also,  rarely,  to  peddle, 
truck,  v.  i.  To  exchange  commodities  ;  to  barter  ;  traffic. 

To  truck  and  higgle  for  a  private  good.  Emerson. 
truck  (truk),  n.  [Cf.  F.  troc.~\  1.  Barter.  Hakluyt. 

2.  Intercourse  ;  dealing  ;  association  ;  as,  he  would  have 
no  truck  with  such  people.  Col/oq.  ct*  Dial. 

3.  Commodities  appropriate  for  barter,  or  for  small  trade  ; 
small  commodities;  esp.,  in  the  United  States,  vegetables 
raised  for  the  market ;  as,  garden  truck. 

4.  Payment  of  wages  in  goods  instead  of  cash.  In  England 
it  is  now  forbidden,  except  in  husbandry,  by  the  Truck 
Acts,  1831  to  1896.  See  truck  system. 

5.  Small  articles  of  little  value;  hence,  rubbish.  Colloq. 
truck'age  (truk'aj),  n.  Money  paid  for  the  conveyance  of 

goods  on  a  truck  ;  freight ;  also,  conveyance  by  trucks, 
truck'age,  n.  Exchange  ;  barter  ;  truck.  Milton. 

truck  farm.  A  farm  OH  which  vegetables  are  raised,  esp. 
in  large  quantities,  for  the  market.  U.  S.  —  truck  farmer 
—  truck  farming 

truck  house.  A  storehouse  for  goods  used  for  or  received 
in  barter,  as  formerly  in  the  trading  of  settlers  with 
Indians  in  America.  Also  called  trucking  house, 
truckle  (truk'’l),  n.  [Dim.  of  truck  a  wheel ;  or  from  the 
kindred  L.  trocfilea  a  block,  sheaf  containing  one  or  more 
pulleys.  See  truck  a  wheel.]  Obs.  or  Dial.  1.  A  small 
wheel,  as  a  pulley  wheel  or  caster  ;  a  trundle.  Hudibras. 

2.  A  small  barrel-shaped  cheese. 

3.  A  truckle-bed. 

truck'le,  V.  i.  ;  -LED  (-’Id)  ;  -ling  (-ling).  [From  truckle 
in  truckle-bed. ]  1.  To  sleep  in  a  truckle-bed.  Obs. 

2.  [In  allusion  to  the  fact  that  the  truckle-bed  on  which 
the  pupil  slept  was  rolled  under  the  large  bed  of  the  mas¬ 
ter.]  To  yield  or  bend  obsequiously  to  the  will  of  another  ; 
to  show  servility.  “Small,  truckling  states.”  Burke. 

Religion  itself  is  forced  to  truckle  to  worldly  policy.  Norris. 

3.  To  truck  ;  barter  ;  deal.  Obs.  Quarles. 

truck'le,  v.  t.  To  roll  or  move  on  truckles  ;  to  trundle, 
truck'le— bed7,  n.  [truckle, n.  or  v.  t.  -f-  bed.-]  A  low  bed 

on  wheels,  that  may  be  pushed  under  another  bed  ;  a 
trundle-bed.  “  His  standing  bed  and  h'uckle-bed.”  Shak. 
truck'man  (truk'man),  n. ;  pi.  -men  (-men).  [From  truck 
barter.]  One  who  does  business  in  the  way  of  barter, 
truck'man,  n.  [From  truck  a  carriage.]  One  who  drives 
a  truck,  or  whose  business  it  is  to  convey  goods  on  trucks. 


truck  system.  The  system  of  paying  wages  in  goods  in¬ 
stead  of  cash  or  money.  Cf.  5tli  truck,  4. 

On  the  whole  when  this  so-called  truck  system  prevails  in  any 
trade  in  an  old  country,  we  may  fairlv  assume  that  the  reul  rate 
oi  wages  is  lower  than  the  nominal.  *  Alfred  Marshall. 

truc'u  lence  (truk'u-lens ;  troo'ku-)  )  n.  [L.  truculentia.'] 
truc'u  Ion  cy  (-len-st ;  277)  )  Quality  or  state  of 

being  truculent ;  savageness,  as  of  manners ;  ferocious¬ 
ness.  “  The  .  .  .  truculency  of  her  attitude.”  Hawthorne. 
truc'u  lent  (-12nt),  a.  [L.  trucule?itus ,  fr.  trux ,  gen. 
trucis,  wild,  fierce  :  cf.  F.  truculent .]  1.  Fierce  ;  savage  ; 

ferocious;  barbarous;  as,  truculent  native  tribes  ;  a  trucu¬ 
lent  mien  ;  truculent  speech. 

2.  Ruthless;  destructive.  “  Truculent  plagues.”  Han'ey. 
Syn.  —  See  ferocious. 

—  truc'u-lent-ly,  adv.  —  truc'u-lent-ness,  n.  Bare. 
trudge  (truj),  t\  i. ;  trudged  (trujd)  ;  tkudg'ing  (truj'Tng). 

[Peril,  of  Scand.  origin,  and  orig.  meaning,  to  walk  on 
suowshoes  ;  cf.  dial.  Sw.  truga ,  trudja ,  a  snowshoe,  Norw. 
truga ,  Icel.  piliga  ;  or  cf.  F.  trucker  to  beg.]  To  walk  or 
march  on  foot,  esp.  toilsomely  or  wearily. 

And  trudged  to  Rome  upon  my  nuked  feet.  Dri/den. 
trudg'en  stroke  (truj'en).  tiwimming.  A  racing  stroke  in 
which  a  dou¬ 
ble  over-arm 
m  o  t  i  on  is 
u  s  e  d ;  —  so 
called  from 
its  use  by  an 
a  m  a  t  e  u  r 
n  a  m  e  d 
Trudgen, 
but  often  er- 
roneo  usly 
written 
trudyeon. 
true  (troo), 

а.  ;  tru'er 
(t  r  oo'  e  r)  ; 
t  r  u'  e  s  t. 

[ME.  trewe , 

AS.  treow  e 

faithful,  trusty,  fr.  treow  fidelity,  faith,  troth  ;  akin  to 
OFries.  triuwe ,  adj.,  treuwa ,  n.,  OS.  triuwi ,  adj.,  treica , 
n.,  D.  trouw,  adj.  &  n.,  G.  treu,  adj.,  treue,  n.,  OHG.  gi- 
triuwi ,  adj.,  triuwa ,  n.,  Icel.  tnjggr ,  adj.,  Dan.  tro,  adj.  & 
n.,  Sw.  trogen ,  adj.,  tro ,  n.,  Goth,  triggws ,  adj.,  trig  gw  a, 
n.,  trauan  to  trust,  OPruss.  druwis  faith.  Cf.  trig,  a ., 
TROW,  trust,  truth.]  1.  Steady  in  adhering  to  friends, 
promises,  allegiance,  or  the  like;  faithful;  loyal;  not  false, 
fickle,  or  perfidious  ;  as,  a  true  friend  ;  a  true  charge,  etc. 

2.  Honest;  just;  upright;  as,  a  /rue  man.  Archaic. 

3.  Actual;  not  counterfeit,  adulterated,  or  pretended; 
genuine  ;  as,  true  balsam  ;  a  true  Christian. 

4.  Conformable  to  fact ;  in  accordance  with  the  actual 
state  of  things  ;  correct ,  not  false,  erroneous,  inaccurate, 
or  the  like  ;  as,  a  true  relation  or  narration  ;*a  true  his¬ 
tory  ;  a  declaration  is  true  when  it  states  the  facts ;  — 
often  used  elliptically  for  it  is  true. 

5.  Constant  in  telling  truth  ;  truthful. 

Dare  to  be  true  :  nothing  can  need  a  lie.  Herbert. 

б.  Conformable  to  a  standard,  rule,  or  pattern;  exact; 
accurate ;  correct ;  as,  a  true  copy  ;  a  true  likeness  of  the 
original ;  a  gallop  is  called  true  when  the  horse  gallops  on 
the  right  foot  when  turning  to  the  right,  on  the  left  foot  in 
turning  to  the  left ;  the  corner  of  the  square  is  not  true. 

Making  his  eye,  foot,  and  hand  keep  true  time.  Scott. 
7.  Legitimate  ;  rightful ;  as,  the  tme  owner. 

8-  To  be  relied  upon  ;  certain  ;  as,  a  true  indication. 

9  Biol.  Genuine;  real;  not  deviating  from  the  essential 
characters  of  a  class  ;  as,  a  lizard  is  a  true  reptile  ;  a  whale 
is  a  true ,  but  not  a  typical ,  mammal.  Cf.  typical,  a .,  2. 
Syn.  —  See  real. 

a  true  bill,  Law,  a  bill  of  indictment  returned  by  the  grand 
jury  so  indorsed.  See  indictment,  2.  —  t.  anomaly.  See 
ANOMALY,  a  (1).  —  t.  as  steel,  the  gospel,  touch  (i.  e.,  touch¬ 
stone),  etc.,  absolutely  true,  to  be  relied  on,  etc.  —  t.  blue. 
See  in  the  Vocabulary.  —  t.  course,  Naviy .,  the  angle  of 
a  ship’s  track  with  the  true  meridian.  —  t.  daffodils^.  See 
Narcissus,  1.  —  t.  discount.  See  discount,  n.,  1  b,-t.  error. 
See  error,  n.,  6.—  t.  fresco.  See  fresco,  2  a.  —  t  horizon, 
that  great  circle  of  the  celestial  sphere  whose  plane  is  at 
right  angles  to  the  plumb  line  ;  the  geometric  horizon.  — 
T  Inspiration  Congregation.  See  Amana  Society.  —  t.  mag¬ 
netizing  current.  See  magnetizing  current.  —  t.  nuclein. 
See  nuclein.— t.  pelvis.  Anat.  See  pelvis,  1  a.  —  t.  place  of 
a  star  or  planet,  its  apparent  position  with  the  effects  of 
aberration,  refraction,  parallax,  and  light  equation  elimi¬ 
nated.  —  t.  plane,  in  workshop  parlance,  a  plane  surface  (of 
metal)  made  by  repeated  scraping  with  a  scraper  and  test¬ 
ing  with  a  surface  plate  smeared  with  red  ochre  and  oil. 

—  t.  power.  Elec.  See  power,  11  a  —  t.  ribs.  Anal.,  ribs 
whose  costal  cartilages  connect  directly  with  the  sternum, 
in  man  the  first  seven  pairs.  —  t.  ruby.  See  ruby,  1.  — 
t.  skin,  Anat.,  the  derma,  —  t.  stitch,  a  stitch  taken  through 
material  and  alike  on  both  sides.  —  t.  time,  apparent  solar 
time  as  reckoned  from  the  transit  of  the  sun’s  center  over 
the  meridian.  —  t.  vein.  Mining,  a  fissure  vein.  Western 
U.  S.  —  t.  vocal  cords.  Anal.  See  vocal  cords. 

true,  adv.  1.  Ill  accordance  with  truth  ;  truly.  Shale. 

2.  Faithfully;  loyally.  Obs. 

3.  Biol.  Conformably  to  parental  type;  purely;  without 
change  :  as,  a  variety  comes  true  from  seed. 

true  (troo),  n.  [AS  .treow.  Cf.  truce.]  1.  In  Obs.  senses  : 
a  Fidelity,  b  Compliance ;  agreement  ;  compact,  c  A 
truce  ;  a  respite,  d  Truth,  e  A  true  or  trusty  person  ; 
a  truelove  ;  specif.  [cap.~\,  Christ. 


truck  car.  =  rubble  car. 
Truck  'ee  (trflk'e),  n.  A  river 
of  California  and  Nevada.— 
Truckee  pine.  =  Jeffrey  i*ine. 
—  T.  trout,  the  Lake  Tahoe 
trout.  [deceiver  Seoul 

truck 'er  (trflk'5r),  n.  A  rogue;  | 
truck'er,  n.  One  who  trucks 
goods,  or  one  who  pushes,  pulls, 
or  drives  a  truck,  [or  barters.) 
truck'er,  a-  1. One  who  trucks,) 
2.  A  truck  farmer.  U.  S. 
truck 'ing,  n.  Process  or  busi¬ 
ness  of  carting  goods  on  trucks, 
truck 'ing.  n.  Truck  fanning, 
truck'l.  Truckle.  Ref.  Sp. 
truck'ld.  Truckled.  Rej.Sp. 
truck'ler  (truk'ldr),  n.  One 
who  truckles. 

truck' mas7 ter,  n.  An  officer  in 
charge  of  trade  with  Indians, 
esp.  among  the  early  English 


settlers.  U.  S. 

truck'ster  ( trflk'stf'r),  n.  f truck 
+  A  grower  of,  or  dealer 

in,  truck  for  market.  Rare. 
truckt-  Trucked.  Ref.  S/>. 
true  u-len'tal.  a.  Truculent. 
Ohs.  [(-de).  =trullo.| 

trud'do  (trood'do),  n. ;  pi.  -m| 
trudge,  n.  A  tramp  or  walk, 
esp.  a  weary  one. 
trudge'man  ( truj'm<?n),  n.  = 
TRUCKMAN.  Obs. 
trudgeon  stroke.  See  trudgen 
stroke.  [house.  Obs. | 

trudg'inghou8e.  =  t?rugging| 
|l  tru'dl-tur  di'es  di'e.  [L.] 
Day  is  pushed  forth  by  day  :  one 
dav  hurries  on  another.  Horace 
(  Odes,  II.  xviii.  15).  [Cant.  j 
trudmouldy,».  A  slattern.  Obs. | 
true'-born  .o.  Of  genuine  birth; 
having  a  right  by  birth  to  a  title. 


true '-de  rived'  (-df-rivdO,  a. 

Legitimate.  R.  [fully.  Obs.  | 
truefully.  ndr.  Truly*;  faith-) 
true'liead  .  u.  Truthfulness; 
fidelity.  Obs. 

truel.  *  trewel.  (low.) 

true' pen  ny,  n.  An  honest  fel-| 
tru'er  (troo'Sr),  n.  One  that 
trues  ;  a  tool  for  truing, 
true'ship.  n.  Truthfulness.  Obs. 
true'-ta  ble,  n.  A  table  used  in 
playing  hazard.  Obs. 
truff  (trbbf  ;  trflf).  Dial.  Eng. 
var.  of  trough.  [turf.| 

truff  (trflf).  Obs.  or  Scot.  var.  of  | 
truff  ( trflf),  v.  t.  [Cf.  OF.  trufer 
to  deceive.]  To  steal.  Scot. 
truff,  u.  [OF.  trufe,  truff e .]  A 
trick.  Obs.  Scot. 

||  truffe8(triif),w.p/.[F/| Truffles. 

truffle.  +  TRIFLE. 

truf'fled  (trflf '’Id  ;  trdbf'-  ; 


troof'-),  a.  Cooked,  stuffed,  gar¬ 

nished.  or  the  like,  with  truffles, 
truffle  worm.  The  larva  of  a  fly 
of  the  genus  Lei  odes,  injurious 
to  truffles. 

truffure.  n.  [OF.  trufeor,  fr. 
trufer  to  deceive.]  A  deceiver. 
Obs.  Scot. 

trufle.  j*  TRIFLE,  TRUFFLE, 
trug  (trug  ;  dial,  also  trclog),  n. 
[Cf.  TROUGH.]  Obs.,  Dial.,  or 
Cant.  1.  A  trough,  or  tray. 

2.  A  kind  of  coarse  basket  made 
of  strips  of  wood. 

3.  A  milk  pail.  [See  measure.] 

4.  An  old  measure  of  wheat, 
trug  (trflg),//.  A  wench  ;  pros¬ 
titute.  Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 
trug'ging  house.  Also  trug'- 
gine  place.  A  brothel.  Obs. 
tru'ish,  a.  See-isn. 
truis-mat'le  (trdo'Yz-mfit'Yk), 


2.  State  of  being  true  or  accurate,  asiu  alignment,  adjust¬ 
ment,  or  the  like  ;  —  used  in  phrases;  as,  in  true ,  out  of  true. 
true  (troo),  v.  t. ;  trued  (trood)  ;  tru'ing  (troo'Tug)  or 
true'ing.  1.  To  verify.  Obs. 

2.  To  make  true ;  to  bring  to  its  exact  and  correct  condi¬ 
tion  as  to  form,  place,  angle,  adjustment,  or  the  like ;  — 
often  with  up  ;  as,  to  true  up  a  board,  i.  e.,  to  make  one  or 
more  of  its  surfaces  a  true  plane;  to  true  up  work  in  a  lathe, 
true  blue.  1.  Orig.,  some  especially  fast  blue  dye  or  color, 
prob.  that  of  Coventry  blue. 

2.  The  blue  color  adopted  by  the  Covenanters,  or  Scotch 
Presbyterians;  hence,  Presbyterianism;  also,  thorough¬ 
going  or  uncompromising  orthodoxy,  loyalty,  or  fidelity, 
true'-blue'  (87b  a.  Of  strict  Presbyterian  faith  ;  hence, 
of  inflexible  fidelity  ;  of  unchanging  loyalty  to  a  party, 
movement,  or  the  like  ;  as,  a  true-blue  Tory, 
true'— blue',  n.  A  true-blue  person. 
true'-bred7,  a.  1.  Of  a  genuine  or  right  breed.  Shak. 
2.  Being  of  real  breeding  or  culture  ;  —  used  of  persons, 
true'-heart  ed  (-hart/ed),  a  Of  a  faithful  heart ;  honest ; 
sincere;  not  faithless.  —  true7-heart'ed  ness,  n. 


true'love7  (troo'luv7),  n.  [Cf .  AS.  treowlufu  faithful  love.] 

1.  One  truly  beloved  or  loving  ;  a  sweetheart. 

2.  An  unexplained  word  in  Chaucer,  meaning,  perhaps, 
an  aromatic  sweetmeat  for  sweetening  the  breath.  Obs. 

Under  his  tongue  a  truelove  lie  bore.  Chaucer. 

3.  The  plant  Paris  quadrifolia. 

4.  A  lover’s  symbol,  prob.  a 
truelove  knot.  Obs. 

truelove  knot-  A  complicat¬ 
ed  knot  not  readily  untying, 
emblem  of  mutual  love;  — 
called  also  (rue-lover's  knot. 
true'ness,  n.  [AS.  treowness. ] 

Quality  of  being  true  ;  reality  ; 
genuineness;  faithfulness  ;  sin¬ 
cerity  ;  exactness ;  truth, 
trul'lie  (truf'’l;  trdof'’l;  troo'- 
f’l ;  277  :  see  note  below),  n. 
akin  to  Sp.  trufa ;  orig. 
uncert.  ;  perh.  fr.  L.  tuber 
tumor,  knob,  truffle.  Cf.  tu¬ 
ber,  trifle.]  a  Any  of  vari 
ous  European  edible  subter¬ 
ranean  fungi  of  the  genus 
1'uber.  Truffles  are  com¬ 
monly  oblong,  with  a  warty 
or  rugose  blackish  surface. 

They  are  highly  esteemed 
as  a  delicacy.  T.  melanospoi'um  yields  the  best  French 
truffles,  b  Any  of  several  related  fungi  of  the  genus  Ter- 
fmia,  etc.  See  tuber,  1  b. 


Truelove  Knots. 


Truffle. 


*  Walker  (c.  1800)  recognizes  only  troo'f ’1,  long  the  pre¬ 
ferred  pron. ;  Smart  (c.  1840)  has  trdbf'’l ;  trfif'’l  is  recent, 
but  apparently  prevails  in  present  good  usage, 
tru'ism  (troo'Tz’m),  n.  [From  true.]  An  undoubted  or 
self-evident  truth  ;  —  opposed  to  J’alsism. 


Syn.  —  See  commonplace. 

II  truPtd'  (trwe'ta'),  a.  [F.,  fr.  truite  trout.]  Having  a 
delicately  crackled  surface;  -^applied  to  porcelain,  etc. 
trull  (trul),  n.  [Cf.  G.  trol/e,  trulle ;  perh.  akin  to  Dan. 
irold  an  elf,  imp,  Sw.  troll  a  goblin,  Icel.  troll  a  giant, 
fiend,  demon.  Cf.  troll.]  1.  A  trollop  ;  strumpet. 

2.  A  girl  ;  wench;  lass.  Obs. 

3.  An  untidy  person,  esp.  a  woman.  Scot,  tfc  Dial.  Eng. 
Trul'lan  (trul'an),  «.  [LL.  trullus dome  ;  cf.  Gr.  TpovAAo? 

dome,  rpouAAa  dome,  cup,  ladle,  L.  trulla  ladle,  scoop.] 
Eccl.  Hist.  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  designating,  two  church 
councils  held  in  the  trullus,  a  domed  apartment  of  the  im¬ 
perial  palace  at  Constantinople.  The  first  Trullan  Council 
was  held  in  680-681,  and  is  known  as  the  sixth  Ecumenical 
Council.  The  second  Trullan  Council  or  Synod  was  held 
in  692,  and  is  regarded  as  ecumenical  by  the  Greeks,  but 
not  by  theLatins.  It  is  also  called  the  Quinisexl  Council . 
tru'ly  (troo'll),  adv.  [AS.  treowlice.  See  true.]  1.  In 
a  true  manner;  as:  a  Sincerely;  honestly  ;  faithfully;  as, 
to  be  truly  attached  to  one  ;  truly  sorry,  b  In  agreement 
with  fact ;  with  truth  ;  as,  to  state  facts  truly,  c  Exactly; 
accurately;  justly ;  as,  to  estimate  truly  the  evidence.  “  A 
pageant  truly  played.”  Shak.  d  Conformably  to  law' ; 
legally ;  legitimately. 

His  innocent  babe  [is]  truly  begotten.  Shak. 

2.  In  fact ;  in  deed  ;  in  reality  ;  in  truth  ;  —  often  used  for 
emphasis  or  interjectionally  ;  as,  truly ,  she  is  fair. 

||  trwmeau'ttru'mo'),?!.  [F.]  Medieval  Arch.  A  central 
pillar  in  some  large  doorways,  supporting  the  tympanum, 
trump  (trump),  n.  [ME.  trumpe,  trompe ,  F.  trompe ;  cf. 
OHG.  tmmpa ,  tnimba ,  trumpet,  which  is  perh.  fr.  L.  tri- 
umphus  triumph  ;  but  cf.  E.  drum.  Cf.  triumph,  trom¬ 
bone,  tromp,  trump  at  cards,  trumpet,  trunk  a  proboscis.] 

1.  A  tube  ;  specif.,  the  trachea  (of  a  crane).  Obs. 

2.  A  wind  instrument  of  music  ;  a  trumpet,  or  sound  of  a 
trumpet.  Chiefly  Poetic  or  Archaic. 


The  wakeful  trump  of  doom.  Milton. 

3.  A  trumpeter.  Obs.  Sir  Beds. 

4.  A  jew’s-harp.  Scot.  &  Ir. 

trump,  v.  i.  &  t. ;  trumped  (trumpt)  ;  trump'ing.  [OF. 
(romper.  See  trump  a  trumpet.]  To  sound,  or  proclaim 
by,  a  trumpet.  Obs. 

trump,  n.  [A  corruption  of  triumph,  F.  triomphe  a  tri¬ 
umph,  a  game  of  cards,  a  trump.  See  triumph  ;  cf.  trump 
a  trumpet.]  1.  Card  Playing.  One  of  a  particular  suit 


tru-ls'tic  (troo-ls'tlk),  a.  Of 

or  pertaining  to  truisms.  Rare. 
truit,  n.  [Cf.  OF.  trutain  an 
impostor.]  A  ruse.  Obs. 

I1  truite  ( trwet),  n.  [F.l  Trout, 
truke,  truck  (dial,  trdbk),  v.  i. 
[AS.  trucian.~\Ob*.  or  Dial.  Eng. 

1.  To  fail  :  to  be  lacking.  Obs. 

2.  To  truckle.  [going  dry.  | 

3.  To  abate;  —  said  of  a  co*w| 
truke,  n.  [Cf.  truke,  r.]  Fail¬ 
ure  ;  lack.  Obs. 

trukie.  i*  truck. 
trukier.  +  trucker. 
trull  (dial,  trfll,  trdbl).  Obs.  or 
dial.  Eng.  var.  of  troll. 
trulle.  f  TREWEL. 

Trul'll-ber,  Parson  (trfll'Y- 
b?r).  A  coarse,  brutal,  unchar¬ 
itable  clergyman  in  Fielding’s 
“Joseph  Andrews.”  [ 06.^ . | 
trul'li-bub,  n.  =trillibub.| 


trulii-za'tion  ( trfil'I-za'sh un ; 
-I-)*  n.  [L.  trullissatio,  fr.  trul l is- 
sarr  to  trowel,  plaster.]  Act  of 
laying  on  plaster  with  a  trowel, 
trul'lo  (trool'15),  v.;jd.  -i.i(-le). 
[It.  dial.]  Archeeol.  A  kind  of 
rough  stone  building  of  un¬ 
known  date,  found  in  southern 
Italy,  akin  to  the  nuraghe. 
tru'ly  (troo'll ;  tru'll),  n.  In 
phr.  by  my  tndy ,  on  my  word. 
Scot.  Sc  Dial.  Eng. 
trumbill.  f  tremblb. 
trume.  ^  trome. 
trum'mel  (trttm'’l),  n.  [D. 
trommel  drum,  tin  box.]  A 
round  tin  box  for  cake  or  bread. 
Local,  IT.  S.  [ringlet.  Obs.' 
trumme'let  (trflm'l&t),  n.  A I 
trump,  n.  A  thing  of  little  or  no 
value;  trifle.  Obs.  Scot.  [5coU| 
trump,  v.  i.  To  tramp  ;  march. | 


food  foot ;  out,  oil  ;  chair  ;  go  ;  sing,  ii)k  ;  44ien,  thin  ;  nature,  verdure  (250) ;  K  =  cli  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144) ;  boN  ;  yet ;  zh  =  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Guidk. 
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TRUNNION  CHAIN 


Modern  Trumpet,  with  Pistons. 


(usually  determined  by  chance  for  each  deal)  any  card  of 
which  takes  any  card  of  the  other  suits ;  also,  loosely,  the 
suit  so  distinguished  ;  as,  clubs  are  trumps. 

2  An  old  card  game  like  whist;  —  called  also  ruff.  Dekker. 

3.  A  good  fellow  (man  or  woman).  Slang. 
trump  (trump),  v.  i.  To  play  a  trump  card  when  one  of 
another  suit  has  been  led. 
trump,  t'.  t.  To  take  or  play  upon  by  trumping, 
trump,  v.  t.  [F.  tromper  to  deceive,  OF.  soi  tromper  de  to 
mock  ;  perh.  same  word  as  OF.  tromper  to  blow  a  trumpet 
(cf.  trump  trumpet).]  1.  To  impose  on;  deceive.  Obs. 

2.  To  impose  unfairly;  to  palm  off.  Rare. 

to  trump  up,  to  devise ;  to  concoct  or  construct  with  un¬ 
fairness  ;  to  fabricate  ;  as,  to  trump  up  a  charge, 
trump  card-  The  card  turned  up  as  trump;  also,  any 
card  of  the  trump  suit ;  hence,  the  most  important  means 
of  obtaining  one's  end  in  any  matter;  as,  the  production 
of  the  missing  letter  proved  a  trump  card. 
trump'er-y  (trura'per-T),  »./  pi.  -eries  (-Tz).  [F.  tromper  it 
deceit,  fr.  tromper  to  deceive.  See  trump  to  trick.]  1.  De¬ 
ceit  ;  fraud.  Obs. 

2  Something  deceptively  showy;  hence,  things  of  no 
value  ;  rubbish  ;  trash. 

trump'er-y,  a.  Deceptively  showy  ;  trashy ;  worthless, 
trump'et  (trum'pgt ;  -pit ;  151),  n.  [ME.  trumpete ,  F. 
trompetle ,  dim.  of  trompe.  See  trump  a  trumpet.]  1.  Music. 
a  A  wind  instrument 
consisting  of  a  long 
metallic  tube,  com¬ 
monly  once  or  twice 
curved,  with  cup- 
shaped  mouthpiece, 
and  ending  in  a  bell. 

It  is  typical  of  the  well-known  and  ancient  family  of 
instruments  giving  their  tones  by  the  vibration  of  the 
player’s  lips  against  the  mouthpiece  of  a  long  tube.  Be¬ 
sides  its  fundamental  tone,  a  series  of  harmonics  can  be 
produced  by  varying  the  three  <>t  blowing  and  the  em¬ 
bouchure.  Other  tones  are  variously  secured,  as  by  means 
of  finger  holes  and  keys,  as  in  the  obsolete  key  bugle  and 
serpent ;  of  a  slide,  as  in  the  trombone  ;  or  of  valves,  as  in 
the  modern  cornet-a-pistons,  which  last  give  easily  all  the 
scale  tones  of  its  compass,  though  with  some  loss  of  purity. 

The  [orchestral]  trumpet  differs  from  the  horn  by  having  a  tube 
that  is  cylindrical  instead  of  conical,  except  for  the  bell  at  the 
end.  .  .'.  Its  mouthpiece,  too,  is  a  shallow  hemispherical  cup, 
and  not  a  tapering  cone.  This  difference  ...  is  of  great  im¬ 
portance  in  giving  the  trumpet  tones  their  martial  quality.  The 
tube  ol  the  trumpet  is  just  half  the  length  of  that  of  the  horn, 
and  in  consequence  its  tones  sound  an  octave  higher.  A.  Elson. 
b  An  8-ft.  organ  reed  stop  with  a  trumpetlike  tone. 

2-  A  trumpeter  ;  hence,  one  who  praises  or  acts  as  the 
mouthpiece  of  renown.  Archaic.  Di'yden. 

3.  A  sound  as  of  a  trumpet ;  esp.,  an  elephant’s  cry. 

4.  Mach.  A  funnel,  or  short  haring  pipe,  used  as  a  guide 
or  conductor,  as  for  yarn  in  a  knitting  machine. 

6.  A  trumpet-shaped  instrument  for  collecting,  directing, 
or  intensifying  sounds ;  as,  an  ear  or  speaking  trumpet. 

6.  Math.  =  lituus. 

7.  pi.  Any  of  several  pitcher  plants  having  long  trumpet- 
shaped  leaves,  esp.  Sarracenia  Jlava.  Southern  U.  S. 
trumpet  marine,  Music ,  a  medieval  variety  of  monochord, 
with  long  tapering  wooden  body,  a  thick  gut  string, 
sounded  with  a  bow,  and  stopped  with  the  thumb  so  as  to 
produce  the  harmonic  tones  ;  —  so  called  because  its  scale 
was  that  of  the  natural  trumpet,  and  it  resembled  exter¬ 
nally  the  large  speaking  trumpet  used  on  Italian  vessels. 

trump'et,  v.  t. ;  trump'et-ed  ;  trump'et-ing.  [Cf.  F. 
trompeter.~\  1.  To  publish  by  or  as  if  by  sound  of  trumpet ; 
to  noise  abroad  ;  to  proclaim  ;  as,  to  trumpet  good  tidings. 
2.  To  make  flaring  like  the  bell  of  a  trumpet, 
trump'et,  v.  i.  To  sound  loudly,  or  with  a  tone  like  a 
trumpet  ;  to  utter  a  trumpetlike  cry,  as  elephants, 
trumpet  call-  A  call  sounded  on  a  trumpet;  hence,  any 
loud  or  urgent  summons.  .  . 

trumpet  creeper  All  American  bignoniaceous  climbing 
plant  (Tecoma  radicans)  having  pinnate  leaves  and^arge 
red  trumpet-shaped  flowers, 
trump'et  er  (-er),  n.  1.  One 
who  sounds  or  plays  a  trumpet. 

2-  One  who  proclaims,  pub¬ 
lishes,  or  announces. 

3-  a  Any  of  several  large 
long-legged  and  long-necked 
South  American  birds  of  the 
genus  P Sophia ,  esp.  P.  crepitans 
of  Guiana  and  Brazil,  called 
also  agami.  They  are  forest 
dwellers,  highly  gregarious 
and  easily  domesticated,  often 
keptjn  Brazil,  to  protect  poul¬ 
try.  The  head  and  beak  are  very 
fowl-like,  the  soft  plumage 
mostly  blackish  with  yellowish 
green  or  purplish  iridescence 
on  neck  and  breast.  Their  cry 
is  loud,  clear,  and  prolonged. 

P.  leucoptera  has  the  wings 
partly  white;  P.  ochroptera  has 
the  same  parts  ochraceous.  b  The  trumpeter  swan,  c  One 
of  a  breed  of  domestic  pigeons  originating  in  Russia  and 
having  a  shell  crest  and  heavily  feathered  feet. 

4.  a  A  choice  food  fish  ( Latris  hecateia)  of  Australian  and 
New  Zealand  seas.  It  is  silvery  with  olive  longitudinal 
bands,  and  reaches  a  weight  of  sixty  to  eighty  pounds, 
b  The  trumpeter  perch,  c  A  marine  food  fish  (Pomadasis 
hasta)  allied  to  the  trumpeter  perch.  Queensland. 
trumpeter  swan  A  North  American  wild  swan  ( Olor 
buccinator)  noted  for  its  sonorous  voice.  It  is  found  chiefly 


Trumpeter  ( P  sophia  crejn - 
tans). 


from  the  Mississippi  Valley  westward,  but  is  becoming 
rare.  It  is  pure  white  and  has  no  yellow  on  the  lores, 
trumpet  flower.  Any  plant  having  trumpet-shaped  flow¬ 
ers  ;  also,  the  flower  of  such  plant.  Specif. :  a  The  trum¬ 
pet  creeper,  b  The  trumpet  honeysuckle,  c  The  cross 
vine,  d  The  datura. 

trumpet  honeysuckle.  An  American  honeysuckle  ( Lorn - 
cent  sempervirens)vf\W\  tubular  coral-red  or  orange  flowers, 
trump'et-ing,  p.  pr.  <t*  vb.  n.  of  trumpet.  Hence,  as  n. : 

1.  Act  of  one  that  trumpets. 

2.  Mining.  A  channel  or  passage  partitioned  off  from  a 
shaft  or  ieft  behind  the  lining,  usually  running  along 
one  corner  of  the  latter.  Chiefly  Local ,  Eng. 

trumpet  lily,  a  The  garden  lily  Lilium  longiflorum ,  or  its 
flower.  Cf.  Easter  lily  b-  b  The  calla. 
tr  ump'et-shaped7 
(-sliapt7),  a.  Rot.  Tubu-  ^ 
lar  with  the  limbdilated. 
trumpet  shell-  Any 
large  marine  univalve 
shell  belonging  to  Tri¬ 
ton  or  an  allied  genus. 

~r  %  Till  '  Trumpet-shaped  Flower 
trumpet  creeper.  D  me  of  Trumpet  Creeper, 

trumpet  honeysuckle.  * 

trump'et-weed7  (trum'pSt-wed7 ;  trflm'pit-),  n.  a  Joe- 
pye  weed,  b  =  sea  trumpet,  1. 
trump'et- wood7  (-wood'),  n.  A  tropical  American  mora- 
ceous  tree  ( Cecropia  peltata)  having  hollow  stems,  used 
for  wind  instruments,  and  large  peltate  leaves, 
trun'cal  (trurj'kal),  a.  Of  or  pert,  to  the  trunk,  or  body, 
trun'cate  (-kat),  v.  t. ;  -cat-ed  (-kat-gd) ;  -cat-ing  (-kat- 
Tng).  [L.  truncatus ,  p.  p.  of  truncare to  cutoff,  mutilate, 
fr.  tr uncus  maimed,  cut  short.  See  trunk.]  ^ 

1.  To  cut  off  ;  to  lessen  by  cutting  ;  to  lop.  ' 

2.  Min.  To  replace,  or  cut  off,  by  a  plane,  as 
an  edge,  esp.  when  equally  inclined  to  the 
adjoining  faces. 

trun'cate  (-kat),  a.  [L.  truncatus ,  p.  p.]  Rot. 
d:  Zool.  a  Having  the  end  square  or  even  as  XruncateShep 
if  cut  off.  b  Zool.  Lacking  the  apex  ;  — said  (  Truncate! la 
of  certain  spiral  shells  in  which  the  apex  of  truncatula). 
the  young  shell  breaks  off  naturally.  «  Adult;  b 

trun'cat-ed  (-kat-5d),pref.  &  p.  p.  of  trun- 
cate.  Hence:  a.  1.  Cutoff  or  cut  short;  lopped  off;  maimed. 

2.  Min.  Cutoff  by  a  plane.  See  truncate,  v.  t.,  2. 

3.  Her.  Of  a  tree,  cut  off  smoothly  at  the  top  and  bottom. 

4-  Zool.  Truncate. 

truncated  cone  or  pyramid,  Geom .,  the  part  left 
of  a  cone  or  pyramid  whose  vertex  is  cut  off 
by  a  plane,  usually  parallel  to  the  base.—  t. 
cube,  Math.,  a  solid  bounded  by  six  equal  regu¬ 
lar  octagons  and  eight  equal  regular  triangles, 
formed  Dy  cutting  off  the  corners  of  a  cube,  — 
one  of  the  13  Archimedean  solids.  —  t.  icosahe¬ 
dron,  Math.,  a  polyhedron  of  20  regular  hexag¬ 
onal  and  12  regular  pentagonal  faces,  formed 
by  cutting  off  the  corners  of  a  regular  icosa¬ 
hedron.  —  t.  ico8idodecahedron.  Math.,  an  Archimedean  solid 
formed  of  62  regular  faces,  30  equal  squares,  30  equal  hexa¬ 
gons,  12  equal  aecagons,  by  cutting  off  the  corners  of  the 
icosidodecahedron.  — t.  octahedron.  Math.,  an  Archimedean 
solid  having  as  faces  6  equal  squares  and  8  equal  regular 
hexagons,  formed  by  cutting  oil  the  corners  of  a  regular 
octahedron  ;  tessarescaedecahedron. 
trun  ca'tion  (truq-ka'shwn),  n.  [L.  truncatio.']  1.  Act 
of  truncating,  or  state  of  being  truncated. 

2.  Min.  The  replacement  of  an  edge  or  solid  angle  by  a 
plane,  esp.  one  equally  inclined 
to  the  adjoining  faces, 
trun'cheon  (trfin'shwn;  -chi/n ; 

277),  n.  [ME.  tronchoun  the 
shaft  of  a  broken  spear,  bro¬ 
ken  piece,  OF.  tronchon,  var. 
of  trongon ,  F.  troneon,  LL.  (as-  Truncation,  2. 

sumed)  truncio,  fr.  L.  truncus  stem,  trunk.  See  trunk.] 

1.  A  trunk  or  stem,  esp.  one  with  branches  lopped  off,  to 
hasten  growth.  Obs. 

2.  A  short  staff ;  a  spear  shaft ;  a  club.  A  rchaic. 

3.  A  baton,  or  staff  of  command  or  authority, 

trun'cheon,  v.  t.  To  beat  with  a  truncheon.  Shak. 

trun'dle  (trun'd’l),  n.  [For  trendle ,  AS.  trendel  a  circle, 

ring,  disk ;  prob.  influenced  by  trundle,  v.]  1.  ( pron . 

also  trun'’l,  trobn'd’l,  trobn'’l.)  Dial.  Eng.  tfc  Scot.  A 
round  or  circular  object ;  a  trindle ;  specif.:  a  A  little 
wheel,  as  of  a  barrow ;  a  caster,  b  A  hoop,  as  a  play¬ 
ing  hoop,  or  the  iron  hoop  of  a  wheel,  c  A  round  or  oval 
wooden  tub.  d  A  neck  ruffle.  See  trindle,  n.,  1. 

2.  A  kind  of  low- wheeled  cart  or  truck. 

3.  A  trundle-bed. 

4-  A  motion  or  sound  as  of  something  moving  upon  little 
wheels  or  rollers ;  a  rolling  motion  or  the  sound  due  to  such. 

5.  Mach.  A  lantern  pinion,  or  any  of  its  bars. 

6.  Her.  A  quill  of  gold  thread,  as  borne  by  the  Em¬ 
broiderers’  Company. 

7-  Music.  A  roller  transmitting  movement  in  the  draw- 
stop  action  of  an  organ.  See  stop,  lllust. 
trun'dle  (trun'd’l),  v.  t. ;  trun'dled  (-d’ld) ;  trun'dling 
(-dlTng).  [Prob.  fr.  OF.  trondeler  to  roll,  of  Teut.  orig., 
and  akin  to  E.  trend.  See  trend,  v.1  1.  To  roll  (a  thing) 

on  little  wheels  ;  as,  to  trundle  abed  or  a  gun  carriage. 

2.  To  cause  to  roll  or  revolve  ;  to  roll  along  ;  as,  to  trundle 
a  hoop  or  a  ball  ;  also,  more  rarely,  to  twirl, 
trun'dle  (trQn'd’l),  v.  i.  1  To  go  or  move  on  or  as  if  on 
small  wheels  ;  as,  a  bed  trundles  under  another. 

2.  To  roll,  or  go  by  revolving,  as  a  hoop ;  also,  to  twirl. 


trun'dle-bed7,  n.  A  low  bed,  usually  on  trundles, that  can 
be  pushed  under  a  higher  bed  ;  a  truckle-bed. 
trun'dle  head7  (trun'd’l-h&J7),  n.  1.  Gearing.  One  of  the 
disks  forming  the  ends  of  a  lantern  wheel  or  pinion. 

2.  The  drumhead  of  a  capstan  ;  e6p.,  the  drumhead  of  the 
lower  of  two  capstans  on  the  same  axis. 

trun'dle  Shot7,  n.  Ordnance.  A  projectile  in  the  shape  of 
an  iron  bar  with  sharp  ends  and  a  lead  ball  near  each  ex¬ 
tremity,  which  turned  over  in  flight.  Obs. 
trun'dle-tail7  (-tal7),  n.  A  curly  or  curled-up  tail ;  also,  a 
dog  with  such  a  tail.  Shak. 

trunk  (truqk).  n.  [F.  tronc,  L.  truncus ,  fr.  truncus  maimed, 
mutilated.  Cf.  truncate,  truncheon.]  1.  The  main 
stem,  or  body,  of  a  tree,  apart  from  limbs  and  roots. 

2-  The  body  of  an  animal  or  of  man,  apart  from  the  head 
and  limbs. 

3.  The  main  body  of  anything  as  distinguished  from  off¬ 
shoots,  appendages,  or  the  like  ;  as,  the  trunk  of  an  artery. 

4.  A  rch.  The  shaft  of  a  column  or  pilaster.  Obs. 

5-  Zool.  The  thorax  of  an  insect. 

6.  [For  trump,  fr.  F.  trompe  proboscis,  trumpet.  See 
trump  a  trumpet.]  The  long,  muscular,  tubular  extension 
of  the  nose  of  the  elephant,  having  the  nostrils  at  its  tip; 
the  proboscis.  It  serves  as  a  prehensile  organ,  either  by 
coiling  about  the  object  to  be  seized,  or  by  the  use  of  a 
small  movable  grasping  process  at  its  tip.  It  is  used  to- 
convev  food  to  the  mouth,  in  drinking  (water  being  sucked 
up  and  blown  into  the  mouth),  as  a  weapon,  and  otherwise. 
Also,  less  often,  the  proboscis  of  some  other  animal. 

7-  In  Obs.  senses  :  a  A  speaking  tube,  b  A  telescope,  c  A 
long  tube  through  which  pellets  of  clay, peas, etc., were  driv¬ 
en  by  the  breath,  d  A  tank  or  pool  for  keeping  fish  alive. 

8-  pi.  Trunk  hose;  also,  close-fitting  short  breeches,  worn 
by  athletes,  swimmers,  etc. 

9  A  long,  large  box,  pipe,  or  conductor,  of  plank  or  metal 
plates,  for  various  uses,  as  for  conveying  air  to  a  mine  or 
to  a  furnace,  water  to  a  mill,  grain  to  an  elevator,  etc. 

10.  A  box  or  chest,  usually  covered  with  leather  or  cloth,, 

or  sometimes  made  of  leather,  hide,  or  metal,  for  contain¬ 
ing  clothes  or  other  goods,  esp.  one  used  to  convey  the- 
effects  of  a  traveler  ;  —  in  England  called  box.  Shak.. 

11.  A  box  or  boxlike  receptacle  or  conductor;  as:  Min- 
ing.  a  A  wooden  box,  sometimes  on  sledge  runners,  for 
conveying  debris  from  a  small  heading,  b  A  wooden  box 
'conduit  for  carrying  air  to  mine  workings.  C  A  long  box 
or  launder  for  conveying  slimes,  etc.  d  A  long  box  or 
sluice  in  which  ores  are  separated  from  slimes. 

12.  Mach.  See  trunk  engine. 

13.  Haul,  a  The  roof,  and  the  upper  part  of  the  sides,  of 
a  cabin  projecting  above  the  upper  deck  of  a  vessel,  b  A. 
box  or  funnel  around  an  opening  in  the  bottom  of  a  vessel, 
rising  inside  above  outside  water  level,  as  for  a  center- 
board.  c  The  casing  around  a  hatch  continued  between 
two  decks  to  a  hatch  above  or  below',  making  a  shaft.  When* 
it  extends  above  the  upper  deck  its  top  is  called  a  trunk  deck. 

14.  pi.  Nineholes.  Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 

15.  See  Isoetes. 

trunk  (truqk),  v.  t.  ;  trunked  (truqkt) ;  trunk'ing.  [Cf. 
F.  tronquer.  See  truncate.]  1.  To  lop  off;  to  curtail  ^ 
truncate;  maim.  Obs.  “  The  trunked  stock.”  Spenser. 

2-  Mining.  To  separate  (slimes,  etc.)  by  means  of  a  trunk,, 
for  further  treatment. 

3-  Shipbuilding.  To  inclose  in  a  trunk.  See  trunk,  13  C- 
trunk,  a.  Designating,  or  pertaining  to,  a  main  railroad, 

telegraph,  telephone,  or  other  line,  esp.  all  of  any  such  line 
between  two  termini  or  principal  terminals  ;  as,  trunk  call- 
(in  telephony),  operator,  wire,  working,  etc. 
trunk'back  (-b£k7),  n.  The  leatherback  turtle, 
trunk  cabin  Maul.  A  cabin  with  a  trunk,  to  give  more 
head-room.  See  trunk,  13  a- 
trunked  (truqkt),  a.  1.  Having  (such)  a  trunk. 

Thickset  with  strong  and  well-/ri/uAe</  trees.  Howell. 
2.  Her.  a  With  trunk  of  specified  tincture,  b  Truncated. 
3-  Truncated;  having  the  head  cut  off .  Obs. 
trunk  engine.  Mach,  a  A  steam  engine  the  piston  rod  of 
which  is  a  pipe  (called  a  trunk)  of  sufficient  diameter  to- 
enable  one  end  of  the  connecting  rod  to  be  attached  to  the 
crank  and  the  other  end  to  pass  w'ithin  the  pipe  and  be  piv¬ 
oted  to  the  piston,  giving  compactness.  b  An  engine  hav¬ 
ing  a  trunk  piston,  as  most  internal  combustion  engines. 
trunk'fish7  (truqk'fTsh7),  n.  Any  of  several  plectognath 
fishes,  of  w  arm  seas,  consti¬ 
tuting  the  family  Ostraciidse, 
having  an  angular  body  cov¬ 
ered  with  a  rigid  integu¬ 
ment  of  bony  plates,  leaving 
only  the  jaws,  fins,  eyes,  and 
tail  free  to  move.  Ostracion 
and  Aracana,  having  the  car¬ 
apace  of  four-anglea  cross  section,  and  Lactophi-ys ,  having 
it  three-angled,  are  the  chief  genera.  Cf.  cowfish,  2. 
trunk  hose.  Full  breeches  reaching  just  below  the  thighs, 
or  to  the  knees,  worn  chiefly  in  the  16th  and  17th  centuries, 
trunk  line.  A  or  the  main  line,  as  of  a  railroad,  canal,  tele¬ 
graph  or  telephone  system,  or  other  like  ■'oute. 
trunk  piston  Ill  a  single-acting  engine,  an  elongated  hol¬ 
low  piston,  open  at  the  end,  in  which  the  end  of  the  con¬ 
necting  rod  is  pivoted.  The  piston  rod,  crosshead  and 
stuffing  box  are  thus  dispensed  with, 
trunk  Steamer  A  freight  steamer  having  a  high  hatch 
coaming  extending  almost  continuously  fore  and  aft,  but 
not  of  whaleback  form  at  the  sides.  Cl.  turret  steamer. 
trun'nlon  (trun'ywn),  n.  [F.  irognon  a  core,  stalk  ;  orig. 
uncert.]  Either  of  two  opposite  pivots,  journals,  or  gud¬ 
geons,  usually  cylindrical  and  horizontal,  projecting  one 
from  each  side  of  a  piece  of  ordnance,  the  cylinder  of  an 


Trunkfish  ( Laetophrys  trique— 
ter). 


trump'er,  n.  [OF.  frompeor.] 
Truin  peter.  Obs. 
trump'er  (trdm'p?r),  n.  [F. 
tromper  to  deceive:  cf.  trompeur 
a  deceiver.]  A  deceiver.  Scot. 
trumpet  animalcule.  Any 
trumpet-shaped  infusorian  of 
Stentor  or  allied  genus, 
trumpet  ash.  The  trumpet 
creeper.  Eng.  [shell.] 

trumpet  conch.  A  trumpet! 
trumpeter  perch.  A  small 
striped  food  fish  (  Terapon  quad- 
rilineatus)  of  Australia, 
trumpet  fish,  a  =  bellows 
fish  a.  b  A  flutemouth. 
trumpet  fly  A  botfly, 
trump 'et-leaP,  n.  =trumff.ts. 
trumpet  major.  Mil.  Chief  trum¬ 
peter  of  a  band  or  regiment, 
trumpet  milkweed.  The  wild 


lettuce,  in  allusion  to  its  hollow 
stem  and  milky  juice, 
trumpet  plant.  Trumpets.  See 
trumpet,  7. 

trump'et-ry  (triimp'fit-rY),  n. 
Tru m pets,  or  their  sound.  It. 
trump 'et-tongued'  (-tfingdO,  a. 
Having  a  powerful  voice, 
trumpet  tree.  The  trumpet- 
wood.  [Trumpet-tongued.] 
trump 'et-voiced/  (-voistO,  a.| 
trum-phat'ic  (trilm-ffit'Yk),  a. 
ICf.  Scot,  trumpli  a  trump.]  Of 
or  pert,  to  trump;  chief.  Obs. 
Scot.  [ger  gull.  Orkney  1.  \ 
trum'pie  (trCm'pY),  n.  A  jac-| 
trumpour.  «f»  trumpek. 
trump  signal.  Whist.  The  play 
of  an  unnecessarily  high  earn, 
followed  by  a  lower  one  of  the 
same  suit,  when  not  attempting 


to  win  the  trick, 
trnmpt.  Trumped.  Ref.  Sp. 
Trun  ca-tel'la  (truij'kd-tel' d), 
u.  [NL.,  dim.  of  L.  truncatus , 
p.  p.]  Zool.  A  genus  of  t»nio- 
glossate  gastropods  haying  a 
small  somewhat  cylindrical 
shell,  truncate  in  the  adult,  and 
thectenidium  replaced  by  a  pul¬ 
monary  sac.  It  is  the  type  of  a 
fnmilv,Trunca-tel'li-dae(-Y-de). 
See  truncate,  lllust. 
trunch  (trfinch),  n.  [Cf.  F. 
tronc/ie  block,  and  E.  trun¬ 
cheon.]  A  stake;  post.  Obs. 
trun'cheoned  (tnin'shi/nd  ; 
-chMnd),ri.  Having  a  truncheon. 
truiVcheon-eer'  (trfin/shwn-er'; 
-clmn-er'),  trun'cheon-er  (-?r), 
n.  A  person  armed  with  a  trun¬ 
cheon.  Obs. 


truncheour.  -Y  trencher. 
trunch'er  (trtin'cher).  Scot.  & 
dial.  Eng.  var.  of  trencher. 
trun'dlers  (triin'dlSrz),  n.  pi. 
Peas.  Obs.  Cant. 
trun'dling,  p.  pr.  Sr  vb.  n.  of 
t run i »i.k.  —  trundling  chest,  a 
wheeled  vehicle;  a  cart  or  coach. 
OI<l  Thieves'  Cant. 
trnne.  +  trine. 
trunk  deck.  Shipbuilding.  The 
top  of  a  hatchway  trunk  that 
projects  several  feet  above  the 
upper  deck:  often,  also,  several 
such  tops  joined  or  adjoining  so 
as  to  form  a  kind  of  deck.  See 
TRUNK,  13  C. 

trunk  dial.  A  spring-driven 
clock  with  the  ense  continued 
some  way  below  the  large  dial  to 
accommodate  a  long  pendulum. 


trnnk'ful,  n.  See  -ful.  2. 
trnnk'-hatchU  trnnk'-hatch-'- 
way,  n.  A  hatch  connected 
with  one  above  or  below  by  a 
trunk.  See  trunk,  13  c. 
trunk'nose'  (triiijk'noz').  n. 
The  sea  elephant.  [engine. | 
trunk  piston.  Mach.  See  trunk! 
trunk  sleeve.  A  style  of  sleeve 
having  a  part,  usually  the  upper 
part,  made  wide  and  full,  like 
trunk  hose.  Obs.  [turtle. I 

trunk  turtle.  The  leatherback! 
trunk  valve.  Steam  Engines. 
An  old  form  of  D  valve  (see 
slide  valve)  long  enough  to 
cover  direct  steam  ports  placed 
near  the  ends  of  the  cylinder, 
trunk'way',  n.  =  trunk.  13  c. 
trunk  whale.  The  sperm  whale. 
tmnk'work/,  n.  Work  done  on 


ale,  senate,  c&re,  am,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofa ;  eve,  Svent,  6nd,  recent,  maker ;  ice,  ill ;  old,  6bey,  orb,  5dd,  s8ft,  connect ;  use,  unite,  firn, 

U  Foreign  Word.  f  Obsolete  Variant  of.  +  combined  with.  =  equals. 


a  trunk.  Obs.  [treenail.] 
trun'nel  (trrin'’l).  Var.  of| 
trun'nel  (trCn'M  ;  tr<5bn'’l). 
Dial.  Eng.  var.  of  trundle. 
Trun'nlon,  Commodore  Haw¬ 
ser  (tnin'x  <<n).  An  eccentric 
character  in  Smollett's  “  Per¬ 
egrine  Pickle.”  He  is  retired 
Irom  service  because  of  inju¬ 
ries.  but  retains  his  nautical  and 
military  habits, keepinggarrison 
in  his  nouee,  obliging  nis  serv¬ 
ants  to  sleep  in  hammocks  and 
to  take  turns  on  watch,  etc.  He 
is  a  great  swearer, 
trunnion  band.  Ordnance.  In 
built-up  guns, the  band  towhich 
the  trunnions  are  attached, 
trunnion  carriage  Ordnance. 
The  top  carriage  of  a  mortar, 
trunnion  chain.  Mil.  A  chain 


up,  circtis,  menii ; 


TRUNNION  CRADLE 
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oscillating  engine,  a  molding  flask,  a  converter,  etc.,  and 
supported  by  bearings,  to  provide  a  means  of  swiveling 
or  turning.  Trunnions  are  sometimes  made  hollow,  as  in 
the  oscillating  engine  for  the  supply  and  exhaust  of  steam. 

No  gun,  in  our  [U.  S.  naval]  service,  over  8  inches  in  caliber 
has  trunnions.  Fullam-Hart. 

trunnion  craalo.  Ordnance.  A  part  of  the  carriage  of 
certain  cannon,  having  branching  arms,  in  the  ends  of 
which  the  trunnions  of  the  gun  rest, 
truss  (trus),  v.  t. ;  trussed  (trust) ;  trussing.  [ME.  trus- 
sen,  F.  trousser,  OF.  also  fourxer,  prob.  fr.OF.  fro*  bit,  piece, 
stump,  stalk,  fr.  L.  thyrsus  stalk,  stem,  Gr.  0i-poxK.  Cf. 
thyrsus,  torso,  trousers,  trousseau.]  1.  To  pack  into 
a  bundle  or  bundles ;  to  bundle  ;  hence,  to  make  ready  by 
packing;  — often  with  up;  as, to  ti'uss  up  tents,  utensils,  etc. 

2.  Hence,  to  bind,  tie,  or  fasten  in  any  manner  ;  to  secure 
closely  or  tightly  ;  —  often  with  up. 

3.  Specif.:  a  To  arrange  ;  to  dress,  as  hair.  Obs.  b  To 
fasten  or  arrange  the  clothing  of;  esp.,  to  tighten  and  tie, 
as  laces,  strings,  etc. 

Enter  Honeysuckle,  in  his  nightcap,  trussing  himself. 

J.  W  ebster  (1607) 

C  To  fasten  by  or  as  by  a  skewer,  as  a  fowl’s  wings  to  its 
body  in  cooking  ;  to  skewer  ;  —  often  with  up. 

4.  To  take  fast  hold  of;  to  seize  and  hold  firmly ;  also, 
to  seize  and  bear  off,  as  a  bird  its  prey.  Obs.  or  R. 

6.  Chiefly  Arch.  <1*  Engin .  To  support  by  a  truss;  to 
strengthen  or  stiffen,  as  a  beam  or  girder,  by  a  brace  or 
braces,  esp.  so  as  to  constitute  a  truss.  See  truss,  n.,  7. 

6.  To  hang  ;  —  usually  with  up.  Slang.  Scott. 

7.  To  betake  (one’s  self) ;  —  used  reflexively.  Obs. 
truS3,  v.  i.  To  be  off ;  to  depart ;  to  go.  Obs. 

truss  (trus),  n.  [ME.  trusse ,  F.  trous.se,  OF.  also  tourse  ; 
fr.  trousser.  See  truss,  v.  /.]  1.  A  bundle  ;  pack;  package. 

Bearing  a  truss  of  trifles  at  his  back.  Spenser 

2.  A  measured  quantity  of  hay  or  straw'.  In  England  it 
is  regulated  by  statute  as  56  lbs.  of  old  or  as  60  lbs.  of  new 
hay,  or  as  36  lbs.  of  straw',  but  in  usage  it  varies  locally. 

3.  Surg.  A  bandage  or  apparatus  consisting  of  an  elastic 
belt  or  a  spring  encircling  the  body  and  pressing  a  pad  firmly 
against  the  part,  — used,  in  cases  of  hernia,  to  hold  up  the 
reduced  parts,  hinder  further  protrusion,  etc. 

4.  A  padded  garment  worn  under  armor,  to  protect  the 
body  from  friction  ;  also,  Rare ,  a  woman’s  stomacher.  Obs. 
6.  pi.  Tight  drawers  or  breeches.  Obs. 

6.  Hort.  A  compact  flower  cluster  at  the  top  of  a  stem. 

7.  Arch.  &  Engin.  An  assemblage  of  members,  such  as 
beams,  bars,  rods  and  the  like,  so  combined  as  to  form  a 
rigid  framework  ;  that  is,  one  which  cannot  be  deformed 
by  the  application  of  exterior  force  without  deformation 
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Trusses,  7  b  1  Baltimore  ;  2  Bedstead  ;  3  Belgian  or  French; 
4  Bellv  Truss  or  Belly  Brace  ;  5  Bollman  ;  6  Bowstring  ;  7  Eng¬ 
lish  :  8  Fan  ;  U  Fink  ;  10  Hammer  Beam  ;  11  Howe  ;  12  King  ;  13 
Lattice;  14  Lenticular:  15  McCallum  ;  16  Panel;  17  Pegram  ; 
IS  Post  ;  10  Pratt  ;  20  Queen  ;  21  Scissors  or  Scissors-beam  ;  22 
Warren,  or  Zigzag,  Girder  or  Truss;  23  Whipple.  All  these 
trusses  are  strictly  compound  frames. 

of  one  or  more  of  its  members.  Properly,  a  truss  should 
be  in  the  form  of  a  triangle  or  of  a  combination  of  tri¬ 
angles,  because  this  is  the  only  polygon  whose  shape  can¬ 
not  alter  without  changing  the  length  of  its  sides.  When 
so  designed,  the  only  strains  in  the  members  will  be  those 
of  tension  and  compression.  A  truss  of  considerable 
length,  as  compared  to  its  width  or  height,  is  frequently 
called  a  girder. 

8-  Naut.  An  iron  band  around  a  lower  mast,  with  a  piv¬ 
oted  attachment  to  a  lower  yard  at  the  center,  to  keep  the 
yard  in  position  and  allow  it  to  be  braced  around;  formerly, 
a  rope  connection  serving  the  same  purpose, 
trussed  (trust),  a.  1.  Provided  with  a  truss,  as  a  bridge. 

2.  Her.  Depicted  with  wings  closed  ;  —  said  of  birds, 
trussing  (triis'Tng), vb.  n.  of  truss.  Hence:  n.  Arch.  & 
Engin.  a  The  members  forming  a  truss,  b  Trusses  in 
general,  or  the  trusses  and  framework  of  any  structure. 
C  Stiffening  or  bracing  with  struts,  ties,  etc.,  as  in  a  truss, 
trussing,  p.  pr.  of  truss.  Hence  :  a.  That  trusses  ;  specif., 
Her.,  depicted  as  seizing  or  holding  (its  prey) ;  said  of 
a  bird  of  prey;  as,  a  falcon  trussing  a  duck, 
trust  (trust),  n.  [ME.  trust ,  trost  (also  trist,  trest ;  cf. 
trust,  i’.),  prob.  fr.  Scand.;  cf.  Icel.  traust  confidence,  se¬ 
curity,  Dan.  &  Sw.  trost  comfort,  consolation  ;  akin  to  G. 
trost ,  Goth  trausti  a  convention,  covenant ;  cf.  also  AS. 


tniwian  to  trust,  Icel.  /run,  and  LL.  trustis  trust,  protec¬ 
tion ;  all  akin  to  E.  true.  See  true.]  1.  Assured  reli¬ 
ance  on  the  integrity,  veracity,  justice,  friendship,  or  other 
sound  principle,  of  another  ;  confidence  ;  faith  ;  belief. 

Most  take  things  upon  trust.  Locke. 

2.  Assured  anticipation  ;  dependence  upon  something  fu¬ 
ture  or  contingent,  as  if  present  or  actual ;  hope. 

Such  trust  have  we  through  Christ.  2  Cor.  iii.  4. 

3.  The  person  or  thing  on  which  confidence  is  reposed  ; 
ground  of  reliance,  faith,  or  hope. 

O  Lord  God,  thou  urt  my  trust  from  my  youth.  Ps.  lxxi.  5. 

4.  State  or  quality  of  being  reliable  ;  trustworthiness.  Obs. 
6.  Custody  ;  care  ;  charge  ;  keeping.  * 

Who  will  commit  to  your  trust  the  true  riches  ?  Luke  xvi.  11. 

6.  Credit  given;  esp.,  reliance  on  future  payment  for  mer¬ 
chandise  or  other  property  delivered  ;  as,  to  sell  on  trust. 

7.  The  condition,  obligation,  or  right  of  one  to  whom 
anything  is  confided  ;  responsible  charge  or  office. 

[I]  serve  him  truly  that  will  put  me  in  trust.  Shak 

8.  That  which  is  committed  or  intrusted  to  one  ;  specif.: 
a  A  duty,  task,  or  charge  imposed  in  faith  or  confidence  or 
by  any  relation  ;  as,  parenthood  imposes  a  trust,  b  That 
committed  or  intrusted  to  one  to  be  used  or  cared  for  in 
the  interest  of  another  ;  as,  public  office  is  a  public  tnist. 

9.  An  equitable  right  or  interest  in  property  distinct  from 
the  legal  ownership  thereof  ;  a  use  (as  it  existed  before  the 
Statute  of  Uses);  also,  a  property  interest  held  by  one  person 
for  the  benefit  of  another.  Trusts  are  active ,  or  special ,  ex- 
press, implied, constructive, etc.  See  these  terms.  In  a  pas¬ 
sive  trust  the  trustee  simply  has  title  to  the  trust  property, 
while  its  cpntrol  and  management  are  in  the  beneficiary. 

10.  A  business  organization  or  combination  consisting  of 
a  number  of  firms  or  corporations  operating,  and  often 
united,  under  an  .agreement  creating  a  trust  (in  sense  9), 
esp.  one  formed  mainly  for  the  purpose  of  regulating  the 
supply  and  price  of  commodities,  etc.;  often,  opprobriously, 
a  combination  formed  for  the  purpose  of  controlling  or  mo¬ 
nopolizing  a  trade,  industry,  or  business,  by  doing  acts  in 
restraint  of  trade  ;  as,  a  sugar  trust.  A  trust  may  take  the 
form  of  a  corporation  or  of  a  body  of  persons  or  corpora¬ 
tions  acting  together  by  mutual  arrangement,  as  under  a 
contract  or  a  so-called  gentlemen’s  agreement .  When  it  con¬ 
sists  of  corporations  it  may  be  effected  by  putting  a  major¬ 
ity  of  their  stock  either  in  the  hands  of  a  board  of  trustees 
(whence  the  name  trust  for  the  combination)  or  by  trans¬ 
ferring  a  majority  to  a  holding  company.  The  advantages 
of  a  trust  are  partly  due  to  the  economies  made  possible 
in  carrying  on  a  large  business,  as  well  as  the  doing  away 
with  competition.  In  the  United  States  severe  antitrust 
statutes  have  been  passed  by  the  Federal  government  and 
in  many  States,  with  elaborate  statutory  definitions. 

Syn.  —  Trust,  confidence,  reliance,  dependence,  assur¬ 
ance.  Trust  is  an  absolute  and  assured  resting  on  that 
which  is  its  object,  and  is  often  more  instinctive,  less  rea¬ 
soned,  than  confidence,  which  is  apt  to  suggest  somewhat 
definite  grounds  of  assurance  ;  as,  “  O  God  ...  in  thee  is  my 
trust  ”  (Ps.  cxli.  8) ;  “  He  was  a  gentleman  on  whom  I  built 
an  absolute  trust''1  (Shak.) ;  “those  in  whom  we  had  no 
confidence ,  and  who  reposed  no  coiifldence  in  us  ”  (Burke) ; 
“  No  subterfuge  or  pleading  shall  win  my  confidence  again” 
(Couper).  Reliance  and  dependence  are  commonly  more 
objective  than  trust  and  confidence,  and  suggest  the  act  or 
state  as  well  as  the  feeling  ;  as,  no  reliance  (or  dependence) 
can  be  placed  on  bisword  ;  he  acted  in  reliance  (or  depend¬ 
ence)  on  the  promise  that  had  been  made.  Assurance,  as 
here  compared  (see  confidence),  adds  to  trust  the  element 
of  certitude;  as,  “  Faith  is  the  assurance  of  things  hoped 
for,  a  conviction  of  things  not  seen  ”  (Heb.  xi.  1,  Am.  R.  V.). 
See  dependence,  belief,  reliable. 

trust  fund  doctrine.  Laic.  =  American  doctrine. 
trust  (trust),  r.  t. ;  trust'ed  ;  trusting.  [ME.  trusten, 
trosten ,  also  iris  ten,  tresten  ;  cf.  Icel.  treysta ,  reflexive,  to 
trust,  rely,  fr.  traust ,  n.  See  trust,  n. ;  cf.  tryst  a  meet¬ 
ing.]  1.  To  place  confidence  in  ;  to  rely  on,  to  confide, 
or  repose  faith,  in ;  as,  I  cannot  trust  him  or  his  word. 

2.  To  give  credence  to  ;  to  believe  ;  credit. 

Ti'ust  me,  you  look  well.  Shak 

3.  To  hope  or  expect  confidently  ;  —  usually  with  a  phrase 
or  infinitive  clause  as  object ;  as,  I  trust  we  may  meet. 

I  tnut  to  come  unto  you,  and  speak  face  to  face.  2  Joint  12. 

4.  To  invest  with  a  trust;  to  commission  confidentially ; 
to  intrust ;  —  used  with  with  before  that  intrusted. 

Whom,  with  your  power  and  fortune,  sir,  you  trust.  Dryden 

5.  To  commit,  or  consign,  as  to  one’s  care  ;  to  confer  as  a 
trust ;  as,  he  trusted  his  wealth  to  my  care. 

6.  To  allow  to  be  or  go  somewhere  or  to  do  something 
without  fear  or  misgiving  ;  to  venture  confidently. 

To  trust  thee  from  my  side.  Milton. 

7.  To  give  credit  to  ;  to  sell  to  in  confidence  of  future  pay¬ 
ment  ;  as,  most  merchants  trust  their  customers. 

trust,  v.  i.  1.  To  have  trust,  or  confidence  ;  to  rely. 

More  to  know  could  not  be  more  to  trust.  Shak. 

2.  To  be  confident,  as  of  something  future ;  to  hope. 

I  will  trust  and  not  be  afraid.  is.  xii.  2 

3.  To  sell  or  deliver  on  trust;  to  give  credit, 
to  trust  to  or  unto,  to  depend  or  rely  on. 

trust,  a.  Held  in  trust ;  as,  ti'ust  property  ;  trust  funds, 
trust  company.  Aliy  corporation  formed  for  the  purpose 
of  acting  as  trustee.  Such  companies  usually  do  more  or 
less  of  a  banking  business, 
trust  deed-  Law.  A  deed  conveying  in  trust, 
trus  tee'  (triis-te'),  n.  Law.  A  person,  whether  real  or  ju¬ 
ristic,  to  whom  property  is  legally  committed  in  trust  ;  one 
intrusted  with  property  for  another ;  one  in  whose  hands 
the  effects  of  another  are  attached  by  the  trustee  process, 
trus  tee',  v.  t.  Law.  a  To  commit  (property)  to  the  care 
of  a  trustee  ;  as,  to  trustee  an  estate,  b  To  attach  by  the 
trustee  process.  See  garnishment,  t?.,  2  b.  U.  S. 
trustee  process.  Law.  The  process  of  attachment  by  gar¬ 
nishment  (which  see).  Cf.  equitable  garnishment.  U.  S. 
trustee  stock.  Finance.  High-grade  stock  in  which  trust 
funds  may  be  legally  invested.  Col  log. 
trust'er  (trfis'ter),  n.  1.  One  who  trusts,  or  credits; 
specif. :  a  One  who  believes  or  accepts  a  thing  as  true,  b 
One  who  gives  credit ;  a  creditor. 

2.  Scots  Law.  One  who  creates  a  trust ;  —  correl.  of  trustee. 


trust'ful  (tru8t'f<56l),  a.  1.  Full  of  trust  ;  confiding. 

2.  Worthy  oi  trust  ;  faithtul ;  trustworthy.  Obs.  or  R. 

—  trust'Iul-ly,  adv.  —  trust'lul-ness,  n. 
trusting,  p.  pr.  d:  vb.  n.  of  trust.  Hence  :  a.  Having 
trust;  trustful.—  trust'lng-ly, adv.  —  trust'ing-ness,  n. 
trustless,  a.  That  may  not  be  trusted  ;  not  worthy  of 
trust ;  unfaithful.  —  trust'lessness,  n. 
trust'worlhy  (-wfir'tM),  a.  Worthy  of  trust  or  confi¬ 
dence  ;  reliable.  —  trust'wor  thi  ness  (-thl-nes),  n. 
Syn.  —  See  reliable. 

trust'y  (trus'cT),  a.;  trust'i-er  (-tl-er) ;  trust'i-est. 

1.  Admitting  of  being  safely  trusted  ;  justly  deserving  con¬ 
fidence  ;  trustworthy  ;  reliable  ;  as,  a  trusty  servitor. 

2.  Reposing  trust  or  confidence  ;  trustful ;  confiding.  Obs. 

3.  Involving  trust ;  as,  a  trusty  business.  Rare.  Shak. 
Syn.  —  See  reliable. 

trust'y,  n.  A  trusty  or  trusted  person  ;  specif.,  a  convict 
considered  trustworthy  and  allowed  special  privileges, 
truth  (trooth),  n. ;  pi.  truths  (troothz  ;  trobths).  [ME. 
treuthe ,  trout  he ,  treoufle,  AS  trhow<5.  See  true;  cf. 
troth,  betroth.]  Quality  or  state  of  being  true  ;  hence  : 

1.  Fidelity  ;  constancy  ;  steadfastness  ;  faithfulness. 

Whispering  tongues  can  poison  truth.  Coleridge. 

2.  Troth;  pledge;  agreement;  promise.  Obs.  Chaucer. 

3.  Sincerity;  genuineness;  specif.:  a  Veracity;  conformity 
to  truth  in  character,  action,  and  speech ;  sincerity  and 
genuineness  in  expressing  feeling  or  belief. 

If  this  will  not  suffice,  it  must  appear 

That  malice  hears  down  truth.  Shak. 

b  In  architecture,  avoidance  of  deceits  and  imitations  ;  in 
art,  conformity  with  nature  or  conviction. 

4.  a  Conformity  to  fact  or  reality;  exact  accordance  with 
that  which  is,  or  has  been,  or  shall  be.  Truth  is  a  character 
of  things,  of  propositions,  or  of  beliefs.  As  a  character  of 
things,  it  is  the  same  as  fact  or  reality,  and  by  tbe  Scho¬ 
lastics  was  termed  transcendental  truth.  Certain  modern 
philosqphers  maintain  that  reality  is  properly  that  which 
the  mind  is  compelled  —  by  heredity  or  experience  —  to 
approve  as  a  basis  for  conduct,  and  that  this  is  also  pre¬ 
cisely  what  we  mean  by  truth.  The  older  view  assumes 
truth  to  be  a  conformity  of  the  mind  with  external  things, 
while  its  expression  is  a  proposition  or  judgment  which 
may  be  described  as  true  of  some  reality  or  object.  Such 
truth,  when  in  relation  to  the  human  mind,  is  logical  truth, 
when  in  relation  to  the  divine  mind,  ontological  truth. 
Distinction  is  also  drawn  between  real  truth,  or  tbe  agree¬ 
ment  of  a  judgment  with  its  object,  and  formal  truth,  or 
the  agreement  of  reasoning  with  logical  principles.  As 
a  character  of  belief,  truth  is  called  ethical  truth,  and 
it  consists  of  conformity  of  statement  or  action  to  the 
speaker’s  or  actor’s  belief,  and  resolves  largely  into  sincer¬ 
ity  and  faithfulness.  Truth ,  as  an  attribute  of  the  divine 
mind,  is  similarly  viewed  in  this  light,  as  the  steadfast 
fulfillment  of  the  divine  intention  or  promise. 

Truth  is  not  the  agreement  of  knowledge  with  an  object  be¬ 
yond  itself,  and  therefore  ex  hypothesi  unknowable,  but  tbe 
agreement  of  our  judgments  with*  the  objects  of  our  knowledge. 

Tims.  Case  (Encyc.  Brit.). 

The  .  .  .  character  of  truth  is  its  capability  of  enduring  the  test 
of  universal  experience,  and  coming  unchanged  out  of  everv 
possible  form  of  fair  discuBBion.  Sir  J.  Hersche). 

Necessary  truths  are  those  in  which  we  not  only  learn  that  the 
proposition  is  true,  but  see  that  it  muBt  be  true  :  in  which  the  ne¬ 
gation  of  the  truth  is  not  only  false,  but  impossible  ;  in  which  we 
cannot,  even  by  an  effort  of  imagination,  or  in  a  supposition,  con¬ 
ceive  the  reverse  of  that  which  is  asserted.  Whewetl. 

In  the  treatise  De  Veritate.  St.  Anselm  distinguishes  three  kinds 
of  truth ,  —  veritas  enunciationis,  veritas  cogitationis.  and  veritas 
voluntatis.  A  proposition  is  true  when  it  expresses  the  relation 
existing  between  things  ;  a  thought  is  true  when  we  judge  (cogi- 
tainus)  that  to  he  which  is.  and  that  not  to  he  which  is  not  ;  tne 
will  is  true  when  we  will  what  we  ought  to  will  The  truth  of 
the  will  is  moral  rectitude.  In  fact,  truth  of  whatever  kind  is 
rectitude;  truth  may,  thereiore,  he  defined  “  Rectitudosola  mente 
perceptibilis.”  *  Wm  Turner. 

b  Conformity  with  higher,  more  advanced,  or  ideal  ideas 
of  civilization. 

Truth  crushed  to  earth  shall  rise  again: 

The  eternal  years  of  God  are  hers.  Bryant. 

6.  Rhilos.  of  Hegel.  The  fully  realized  result.  The  truth 
of  the  acorn  is  the  oak  tree,  the  ti'uth  of  being  is  becoming 
(that  is,  the  body  is  made  by  the  soul  for  the  soul’s  use). 

W.  T.  Horns. 

6  Conformity  to  rule;  exactness ;  close  correspondence 
with  an  example,  mood,  object  of  imitation,  or  the  like. 

Plows,  to  go  true,  depend  much  on  the  truth  of  the  ironwork. 

Mortimer. 

7.  Mech.  Accuracy  or  correctness  of  formation,  adjust¬ 
ment,  or  position  ;  —  chiefly  in  plir.  out  of  truth.  Eng. 

8  That  which  is  true  ;  as  :  a  Real  state  of  things;  fact ; 
reality ;  actual  being  or  nature.  Shak.  b  A  true  statement 
or  proposition  ;  an  established  principle,  fixed  law,  or  the 
like  ;  as,  the  great  truths  of  morals. 

Even  so  our  boasting  ...  is  found  n  truth.  2  Cor.  vii.  14. 
9.  Righteousness  ;  true  religion. 

Grace  and  truth  came  by  Jcsns  Christ.  John  i.  17. 

Sanctify  them  through  thy  truth  ;  thy  word  is  truth. 

John  xvii.  17. 

Syn.  —  Truth,  veracity,  verity,  verisimilitude.  Truth 
is  in  general  conformity  to  fact  or  reality;  veracity  is  (esp. 
habitual)  observance  of  the  truth  ;  as,  “  An  honest  mind 
and  plain,  he  must  speak  truth  ”  (Shak.) ;  “  This  same  truth 
is  a  naked  and  open  daylight  ”  (Bacon) ;  “  Ye  shall  know 
the  truth,  and  the  truth  shall  make  you  free”  (John  viii. 
32);  “to  vindicate  [Geoffrey’s]  veracity  as  an  historian” 
(Pope) ;  “a  man  of  perfect  veracity  in  thought,  word,  and 
deed  ”  (Carlyle) ;  “  It  [Tennyson’s  charm]  lay  in  a  great 
veracity  of  soul  ”  ( T.  Watts-Dunton).  V erity  is  the  quality 
of  being  true  or  real ;  the  word  often  denotes  an  assured 
tenet ;  as,  “  I  could  almost  as  soon  doubt  the  Gospel  verity 
as  his  veracity  ”  (Coleridge)  the  eternal  verities.  Verisi¬ 
militude  is  resemblance  to  truth  or  reality  ;  as,  “  There  is 
no  verisimilitude  in  the  characters,  but  there  is  verisimili¬ 
tude  in  the  thoughts ;  they  are  true  to  life,  and  are  always 
passing  through  our  minds  ”  (Joirett) ;  “  Scott  .  .  .  satisfied 
himself  with  seeking  verisimilitude  rather  than  antiqua¬ 
rian  accuracy”  (  Walter  Raleigh).  See  real,  honest. 
in  truth,  in  reality  ;  in  fact.  —  of  a  t.,  in  reality  ;  certainly, 
truth'ful  (trooth'fool),  a.  Full  of,  or  habitually  speaking, 
truth  ;  veracious.— truth'ful-ly,  adv.—  truth'ful ness,  n. 


by  which  a  gun  is  slung  by  the 
trunnions,  as  under  a  cart, 
trun'nioned  (-ytfnd),  a.  Having 
trunnions,  [trunnion  band. I 
trunnion  hoop.  Ordnance  =  | 
trun'nion-less,  a.  See  -less. 
trunnion  plate  Ordnance,  a 
=  rim  base  a.  b  A  metal  plate 
hning  the  healings,  or  recesses, 
in  which  the  trunnions  rest, 
trun'nle.  Dial.var.  of  trundle. 
trunscheman.  +  trench  man. 
truns'heour.  +  trencher. 
trunsioune  +  truncheon. 


»nt.  +  truant. 

e  +  truce,  truss. 
h.  *i*  truss. 

sion  (troo'zhtfn),  n.  [L. 
'ere,  trusum,  to  thrust, 
•e  :  cf.  F.  fri/sion.]  Act  of 
iing  or  thrusting.  Rare. 
g  beam.  A  beam  reenforced 
a  truss  (rod)  or  formed  of 
ight  or  cambered  pieces 
ed  by  trussing. 

is  bow  ( bo).  Xaut  A  semi-  | 
ular  jointed  portion  of  a 
s  holding  the  center  of  a  I 


lower  yard  to  the  mast 
trus'sel.  n.  [OF.  tro(u)ssel.  Cf. 
trouts k a l\]  A  bundle.  Obs. 
trus'sel  (tr'18'’l;  trdos'’l),  trus'- 
sel  tree  Vnrs.  of  trestle,  etc. 
truB'sell.  n.  [OF.  troussel.]  The 
upper  or  reverse  die  used  in 
coining.  Obs.  Scot. 
truss'er,  n.  One  that  trusses, 
truss'er-y,  ».  [Cf.  trussel  a 
bundle,  truss.]  Luggage.  Obs. 
truss  hoop  1.  Xmif.  The  band 
of  a  truss,  encircling  the  mast; 
also.one  of  thetruss  bandswhich 


encircle  a  yard. 

2.  A  stout  iron  hoop  used  in 
barrel  making  tograsp  the  staves 
in  position.  [bed  Obs. I 

truss 'ing-bed',  n.  A  takedown! 
truss 'ing-cof'fer,  n.  A  basket 
for  large  parcels  of  goods.  Ohs 
trussing  machine.  A  machine 
for  forcing  truss  hoops  on  casks 
truss  rod.  A  diagonal  rod  for 
trussing  a  wooden  beam,  or  a  tie- 
rod  in  n  truss. 

truss 'work  ( -wflrk'),  n.  Work 
consisting  of  trusses. 


trust'a-ble  (trfis'to-b’l),  o.  See 

-a blk . —  trust  a-bll'i-ty (-b)l'l- 
tT),  n. 

trustee  bank,  trustee  savings 

bank.  See  savings  bank. 
trus-tee'ship,  n.  See  -sh  i  i*. 
trus'tice,  n.  [Cf.  trust,  u.] 
Trusting  ;  negotiation.  Obs. 
trust'i-ly  (trfis'tY-lT),  adv.  of 
trusty.  See-LY. 
trust'i-ness,  n.  See -ness. 
trus'tle  (trfis'’l:  tr<YY>s'’l).  Dial. 
Eng.  var.  of  trestle. 
trust'ly,  adv.  Trustily.  Obs. 


trute.  +  trout. 
truth,  r.  t.  To  assert  as  true  ? 
to  declare  :  affirm.  R.  [ Obs. I 
truth'a-ble.n  , Genuine:  actual.  | 
truthe  troth,  truth. 
trutheplith  +  trothdlioht. 
Truthful  James.  A  character  in 
short  poems  of  F.  Bret  Harte, 
often  ns  the  supposed  speaker, 
truthhede,  n.  [See  truth; 
-head.]  Truth.  Obs. 
truth'i-ness  (trooth'I-nCs),  n. 
See  -ness  [ truth 'less-ness.  n.l 
truth 'less.  a.  See  -less. — | 


food  foot  •  out,  oil ;  chair  ;  go  ,  sing,  iijk  ;  then,  thin ;  na^re,  verdure  (250) ;  K  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144) ;  boN ;  yet ;  zh  =  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Guide. 
’  ’  ’  ’  Full  explanations  of  Abbreviations,  Sleus,  etc..  Immediately  precede  the  Voeubulary. 
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trux-il'lio  (trttk-stl'Ik),  a.  Chem.  Pert,  to  or  designating 
either  of  two  white  crystalline  acids,  (CyH802).>,  regarded 
as  polymers  of  cinnamic  acid  and  derivatives  of  tetra- 
methylene,  and  distinguished  as  a-truxillic  acid  (melting  at 
274°  C.)  and  p-truzillic  acid  (melting  at  ‘206°  C.),  respec¬ 
tively  produced  by  decomposition  of  a-  and  /3-truxilline. 
trux-il'line  (-In  ;  -en  ;  184),  n.  Also  -lln.  Chem.  Either 
of  two  isomeric,  white,  amorphous  alkaloids,  C38H4,.08N2, 
obtained  from  Truxillo  (Trujillo,  Peru)  coca  and  distin¬ 
guished  by  the  prefixes  a-  and  j8-.  The  mixture  of  the 
two  was  originally  named  cocamine. 

try  (tri),  r.  t.  ;  tried  (trid) ;  try'ing.  [ME.  trie n  to  select, 
pick  out,  F.  trier  to  cull,  to  pick  out,  perh.  fr.  LL.  tint  are 
to  triturate  (hence  the  sense  to  thresh,  to  separate  the  grain 
from  the  straw,  to  select),  L.  terere  to  rub,  bruise,  grind, 
thresh  (cf.  trite).]  1.  To  cull  out  or  separate  as  being 
proved  the  best,  most  useful,  or  the  like  ;  to  separate,  as 
one  sort  from  another ;  to  choose ;  select ;  —  often  with 
out ;  as,  to  try  out  the  wild  corn  from  the  good. 

The  laste  science  of  the  thre  .  .  . 

The  vertu  trycth  fro  the  vice.  Gower 

2.  To  purify  or  refine,  as  metals  ;  also,  to  melt  out,  and  pro¬ 
cure  in  a  pure  state,  as  oil,  tallow,  lard,  etc.;  to  render  ;  — 
often  with  out ;  as,  to  try  out  whale  oil  from  the  blubber 

The  words  of  the  Lord  are  pure  words  :  as  silver  tried  in  a  fur¬ 
nace  of  earth,  purified  seven  times.  Ps.  xii  t>. 

3.  To  test,  prove,  or  make  trial  of,  by  or  as  by  actual  ex¬ 
periment  for  determining  relative  truth,  usefulness,  ac¬ 
curacy,  strength,  or  other  quality ;  to  put  to  proof :  to 
test ;  prove  ;  as,  life  tries  all. 

Let  the  end  try  the  man.  Shak. 

4.  To  settle  ;  determine  ;  specif.,  to  decide  by  an  appeal  to 
arms  ;  as,  to  try  rival  claims  by  a  duel;  to  try  conclusions. 

Left  f  the  court,  to  see  this  quarrel  tried.  Shak. 
6.  Law.  To  examine  or  investigate  judicially;  to  examine 
by  witnesses  or  other  judicial  evidence  and  the  principles 
of  law  ;  to  conduct  the  trial  of  ;  as,  to  try  a  criminal. 

6.  a  To  use  experimentally;  to  experiment  with;  as,  to 
try  a  new  remedy  or  a  new  horse.  “  To  ease  her  cares  the 
force  of  sleep  she  tries.”  Swift,  b  To  experiment  or  prac¬ 
tice  upon  ;  to  treat  experimentally  ;  as,  to  try  a  sick  child 
with  various  remedies;  to  tiy  a  convalescent’s  appetite  with 
dainties,  c  To  subject  to  afflictions  or  trials  ;  to  afflict. 

These  are  the  times  that  try  men’s  souls.  Thos.  Paine 
7-  To  experience  ;  to  gain  knowledge  of  by  experience. 

Or  try  the  Libyan  heat  or  Scythian  cold.  Dryden. 
8  To  essay  ;  attempt  ;  endeavor;  undertake. 

Let  us  try  .  .  .  to  found  a  path.  Milton. 

9.  To  strain  ;  to  subject  to  excessive  and  harmful  uses  or 
tests  ;  as,  the  light  tries  his  eyes. 

10.  To  invite  ;  to  request  the  presence  of.  Obs.  A  R. 

11.  Carp,  ct*  Mech.  To  fit  or  finish  with  accuracy  ;  specif., 
to  plane  with  the  trying  plane  ;  — usually  with  up. 

to  try  a  fall,  to  try  a  bout  at  wrestling.  Shak.  —to  t.  on. 
a  To  put  om  as  a  garment,  to  ascertain  whether  it  fits  the 
person,  b  To  attempt ;  to  undertake.  Slang.  Dickens. 
try  (tri),  v.  i.  1.  Toendeavor;  to  make  an  effort  or  attempt. 

2.  To  prove  something  by  experiment;  to  make  trial. 

3.  To  do  ;  fare  ;  as,  how  do  you  try?  Dial.  Eng. 

4.  Naut.  To  lie,  in  a  gale,  head  to  the  wind  under  very 
little  canvas.  Obs.  or  Archaic. 

Syn.  —  Try,  attempt,  essay,  endeavor.  Try  is  the  gen¬ 
eral  and  familiar  word  ;  attempt  is  more  formal,  and  com¬ 
monly  implies  a  certain  decree  of  effort:  essay  is  some¬ 
what  bookish,  and  emphasizes  the  idea  of  experiment  or 
tentative  action ;  endeavor  heightens  the  implication  of 
striving  or  exertion,  sometimes  suggesting  high  or  aspir¬ 
ing  effort.  See  trial,  effort. 

to  try  back,  to  return  over  a  course;  hark  back;  revert.  Rare. 
try,  n.  ;  pi.  tries  (trlz).  1.  Act  of  trying ;  attempt ;  ex¬ 
periment  ;  trial ;  test.  Shak. 

2  A  screen,  or  sieve,  for  grain.  Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 

3.  In  Rugby  and  Northern  Union  football,  a  score  (count¬ 
ing  three  points)  made  by  grounding  the  ball  on  or  behind 
the  opponent’s  goal  line;  —  so  called  because  it  entitles  the 
side  making  it  to  a  place  kick  for  a  goal  (counting  two 
points  more  if  successful).  Cf.  touchdown. 
try  cock,  a  Steam  Boilers.  In  steam  boilers,  any  of  two 
or  more  cocks  arranged  one  above  the  other  to  ascertain 
the  water  level ;  a  gauge  cock,  b  A  cock  for  withdrawing 
a  small  quantity  of  liquid,  as  for  testing, 
try'ing,  p.  pr.  A  vb.  n.  of  try.  Hence  :  a.  Fitted  for,  or 
used  in,  trying  ;  specif.,  of  a  nature  to  try,  or  put  to  severe 
trial ;  severe  ;  afflictive  ;  as,  a  trying  occasion, 
trying  plane,  the  largest  plane  used  by  carpenters,  follow¬ 
ing  the  jack  plane  to  produce  a  truly  plane  surface.  See 
4tli  plane,  2,  IUust.  —  t.  square.  =  try-square.  Rare. 
try'ma  (tri'md),  n.  [Gr.  rpvpa  hole.]  Bot.  A  nutlike 
drupe,  in  which  the  exocarp  and  mesocarp  separate  as  a 
somewhat  fleshy  or  leathery  rind  from  the  hard  2-valved 
endocarp.  The  walnut  and  hickory  nut  are  examples. 
Tryp  a-no  so'ma  (trTp'd-no-so'md),  n.  [NL.  ;  Gr.  rpvnavov 
an  auger-}-  crtopa  body.]  Zool.  A  genus  of  parasitic  flag¬ 
ellate  protozoans  having  the  anterior  flagellum  expanded 
into  delicate  undulating  membrane  which  runs  down  the 


side  of  the  body  and  sometimes  projects  as  a  second  flagel¬ 
lum  behind  ;  also  [/.  c.J,  a  parasite  of  this  genus.  They  in¬ 
fest  the  blood  of  various  animals,  including  man,  being 
usually  transferred  by  the  bite  of  some  species  of  insect 
which  is  an  intermediate  host  of  the  parasite,  and  some 
cause  serious  or  fatal  disease.  Trypanosoma  gainbiense 
(transmitted  by  the  fly  Glossina  palpal  is ),  causing  the 
sleeping  sickness  of  Africa;  T.  evansii ,  causing  surra  ;  and 
T.  brucei  (transmitted  by  the  tsetse  fly),  causing  nagana 
(very  fatal  to  domestic  animals  in  parts  of  Africa),  are  ex¬ 
amples.  —  tryp  a-no  so'mal  (trip  d-no-so'mdl),  a. 
tryp  a-no-so-mi'a  sis  (-ao-mi'ri-sls),  7i.  [NL.  See  Trypa¬ 
nosoma;  -iasis.]  Med.  Presence  of  trypanosomes  in  the 
blood  ;  disease  due  to  infection  by  trypanosomes, 
tryp'sin  (trTp'sTn),  n.  [G.,  fr.  Gr.  rpvfiv  to  rub  down, 
wear  out  (hence,  to  digest)  -f-  pepjift.]  Physiol.  Chem.  a  A 
proteolytic  enzyme  present  in  the  pancreatic  juice,  differ¬ 
ing  from  pepsin  in  acting  in  a  neutral  or  alkaline  medium 
and  in  producing  a  more  thorough  decomposition  of  the 
protein  substances,  b  Any  of  several  similar  enzymes, 
occurring  in  other  animal  juices  and  in  various  plants, 
tryp  sin'o  gen  (trlp-sIn'o-jSn),  n.  [ trypsin  -f-  -gen.~\ 
Physiol.  The  antecedent  of  trypsin,  a  substance  contained 
in  the  cells  of  the  pancreas  and  giving  rise  to  the  trypsin, 
tryp'tic  (trlp'tlk),  a.  Physiol.  Relating  to  trypsin  or  to 
its  action  ;  produced  by  trypsin  ;  as,  tryptic  digestion, 
tryp'to  phane  (-to-fan),  tryp'to-phan  (-f£n),  n.  [G.  tryp¬ 
tophan;  cf.  tryptone,  and  Gr.  </>aiV«fiF  to  show.]  Physiol. 
Chem.  A  product  of  tryptic  digestion  which  gives  a  red  or 
violet  color  on  oxidation.  It  is  an  amino  acid  derived 
from  indoi. 

try'saiT  (tii'sal'  ;  naut.,  tri'a'l),  n.  Naut.  A  fore-and-aft 
I  sail,  bent  to  a  gaff,  hoisted  on  a  lowfer  mast  or  a  small 
mast  called  the  trysail  mast  close  abaft,  and  usually  con¬ 
nected  to,  a  lower  mast,  and  used  chiefly  as  a  storm  sail. 
Called  also  spencer  when  at  the  foremast  or  mainmast, 
try '-square,  n.  An  instrument  used  by  carpenters,  join¬ 
ers,  etc.,  for  laying  off  right  angles, 
and  testing  whether  work  is  square, 
tryst  (trlst ;  trist;  277:  in  Scot.  A 
Dial,  trist  only),  n.  [ME.  trist,  triste , 
tristre ,  OF.  triste ,  tristre ,  a  place  for 
watching  or  waiting  (in  hunting),  an 
ambush,  F.  titre  ;  perh.  of  Scand.  orig. 

Cf.  trust,  v.  A  ?/.]  1.  A  post  in  hunting.  Obs. 

2.  An  appointment  to  meet ,  a  meeting  ;  also,  an  appointed 
place  of  meeting  ;  a  trystiug  place  ;  as,  to  keep  tryst. 

3  a  Obs.  or  Scot.  «.£*  Dial.  Eng.  A  market  or  fair  ;  esp., 
a  fixed  annual  cattle  market ;  as,  the  tryst  of  Falkirk. 


b  A  meeting  or  gathering  of  people,  esp.  for  merrymaking 

4.  A  journey  undertaken  by  two  or  more  persons  in  com¬ 
pany  ;  —  esp.  in  phrase  tryst's  end.  Obs.  Scot. 

5.  A  betrothal  ;  engagement.  Scot. 

tryst,  v.  t. ;  tryst'ed;  tryst'ino.  [See  tryst,  n.]  1.  To 

agree  to  meet  at  a  certain  time  or  place ;  to  make  tryst 
with.  Chiefly  Scot. 

2.  Scot,  a  To  appoint ;  fix ;  engage ;  esp.,  to  fix  a  time 
for.  b  To  afflict;  visit,  c  To  engage  for  marriage  ;  to  be¬ 
troth.  d  To  invite  ;  beguile, 
tryst,  v.  i.  To  agree  upon  a  meeting.  Chiefly  Scot. 
tryst'ing,  n.  An  appointment ;  tryst, 
try  sting  day.  An  arranged  day  of  meeting  or  assembling, 
trysting  place.  An  agreed  meeting  place  ;  rendezvous, 
tset'se  (tsgt'sS),  7i.  [Cape  D. 
tsetse,  fr.  Sesuto  ntsintsi  fly.]  A 
muscid  fly  (Glossma  mors  Hans) 
of  central  and  southern  Africa,  ( 
which  by  its  bite  conveys  to  vari¬ 
ous  animals,  as  cattle,  horses, 
and  goats,  the  parasite  ( Trypano¬ 
soma  brucei)  that  causes  nagana, 
and  renders  certain  districts 
uninhabitable  for  these  domestic 

animals  during  certain  seasons.  Teet.e  Fly  (Gloss, na  morsi- 
A  closely  related  species  (G.  pal -  tans),  x  H. 

palis)  is  the  carrier  of  the  tryp¬ 
anosome  which  produces  the  sleeping  sickness, 
tsetse  fly  disease,  nagana.  Africa. 
tSU'ba  (tsoo'ba),  n.  [Jap.]  The  flat  plate  forming  the 
guard  of  the  sword  formerly  worn  by  all  Japanese  military 
men. 

Tsu'ga  (tsu'gd),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Jap.  tsuga  larch.]  Bot.  A 
genus  of  pinaceous  trees,  the  hemlocks  or  hemlock  spruces, 
distinguished  by  the  drooping  branches,  linear  leaves  with 
persistent  petiole  bases,  and  reflexed  cones.  Tw  o  species 
occur  on  the  Atlantic  coast  of  North  America,  two  on  the 
Pacific  coast,  and  two  in  Asia.  See  hemlock,  2. 

Tsung'— 11/  Ya'men  (tsdong'le'  ya'mgn).  [Chin,  tsung 3 

feneral  4-  IP  managing  4-  ya-men -  office.]  The  Chinese 
oard  or  department  of  foreign  affairs  through  which, 
from  its  establishment  in  1861  until  1901,  communications 
to  the  throne  and  the  Six  Departments  of  the  government 
were  addressed  by  the  foreign  ministers.  See  Wai  Wu  Pu. 
tsung'  til'  (tsoong'  too').  [Chin,  tsung*  tv\.\  A  viceroy  or 


governor-general,  the  highest  provincial  official  in  China, 
with  civil  and  military  authority  over  one  or  more  prov¬ 
inces. 

Tua'reg  (twa'rSg),  n.  One  of  the  Berber  nomads  of  the 
western  Sahara,  perhaps  descendants  of  the  ancient  Gaetu- 
liaus  Their  chief  industry  is  the  escort  of  caravans  or  the  plun¬ 
dering  of  thoae  which  refuse  this  service.  They  have  preserved 
their  llamitic  speech  in  great  purity,  as  also  their  alphabet,  de¬ 
rived  probably  from  the  Punic,  but  have  adopted  the  Moham¬ 
medan  religion.  See  Berber. 

tu  a-ta'ra  (too'a-ta'rii),  n.  [Maori  tuatdra ;  tua  on  the 
farther  side  (the 
back)  -f-  iara 
spine.]  A  large 
iguanalike  reptile 
(Sphenodon  punc- 
tatum)  formerly 
common  in  New 
Zealand,  but  now 
confined  to  certain 
is  the  only  survivii.6 
reaches  a  length  of  two  and  a  hall  feet,  is  dark  olive-green 
with  small  white  or  yellow  ish  specks  on  the  sides,  and  lias 
yellow  spines  along  the  birnk,  except  on  the  neck. 

U'a  tha  De  Da-nann'  (too'd-ha  da  d&'n&n'),  [OIr.,  tribe 
or  folk  of  the  goddess  Dana.  I  In  Irish  legend,  the  divine 
race,  children  of  Dana,  whicn  invaded  Ireland,  overthrew 
the  Firbolgs  and  the  Fomors,  and  were  finally  conquered 
by  the  Milesians,  by  w  hom,  however,  they  were  worshiped 
as  gods.  Cf.  Angus,  Brigit,  Dagda,  Nuada. 
tub  (tub),  7i.  [ME.  tubbe  ;  of  D.  or  LG.  origin  ;  cf.  LG. 
tubbe,  D.  tobbe  ;  perh.  fr.  L.  tubus  a  pipe,  tube.  See  tuee.  j 

1.  An  open  wooden  vessel  formed  with  staves,  bottom,  and 
lioops  ;  a  kind  of  short  cask,  half  barrel,  or  firkin. 

2.  The  amount  which  a  tub  will  hold  ;  the  contents  of  a 
tub  ;  as,  a  tub  of  butter. 

3.  Something  shaped  like,  or  likened  to,  a  tub  ;  as  :  a  An 
old  form  of  pulpit,  b  A  slow-moving  boat  or  vessel.  Slang. 

4.  A  small  cask  ;  esp.,  a  keg  or  cask  holding  about  four 
gallons,  formerly  used  by  smugglers  ;  as,  a  tub  of  gin. 

5.  A  vessel  to  contain  water  for  bathing  or  tubbing ;  % 
bathtub  ;  hence,  the  act  or  process  of  bathing  or  tubbing  •, 
as,  a  morning  tub.  Colloq. 

6  A  sweating  in  a  tub  ;  a  tub  fast.  Obs.  Shak. 

7-  Mining,  a  A  box  or  bucket  in  which  coal  or  ore  is  sent 
up  a  shaft,  b  A  keeve.  c  A  tram  used  underground. 

8  Naut.  a  A  cylindrical  band  attached  to  a  gaff  or  yard 
and  sliding  on  the  mast  as  the  spar  is  hoisted  or  lowered. 
Rare,  b  A  pair-oared  gig  with  a  place  for  a  coach  in  the 
stern.  Brit,  c  A  rack  for  topsail  halliards.  See  8th  rack, 8 e. 

9  The  top  of  a  malt  kiln.  Dial.  Eng, 

10.  =  tubfish.  Dial.  Eng. 

11.  An  old-fashioned  hand-drawn  fire  engine.  Local,  U.  S. 
tub,  v.  t.  ;  tubbed  (tubd) ;  tub'bing.  1.  To  plant  or  set  in 

a  tub  ;  as,  to  tub  a  plant. 

2.  To  wash  or  bathe  in  a  tub. 

3.  Mining.  To  line  with  tubbing;  to  keep  back  (water) 
by  tubbing  (sometimes  with  off).  See  tubbing,  1  b. 

tub,  v  i.  To  use  a  bathing  tub  ;  to  take  a  bath.  Colloq. 
tu'ba  (Span.  A  Eng.  pron.  too'ba;  Tagalog,  too-ba'),  tu. 
[Tag.]  A  beverage  consisting  of  the  sap  from  flower  clus¬ 
ters  of  certain  palms,  esp.  the  coconut,  nipa,  and  jaggery 
palms.  Also,  a  strongly  alcoholic  liquor  distilled  from  the 
sap  when  fermented, 
tu'ba  (tu'ba),  7i.  [L.,  trumpet.] 

trumpet,  b  A  large  deep-toned 
five  valves,  giving  all  the  chromat¬ 
ic  tones  of  nearly  four  octaves. 

Important  varieties  are  the  bass 
tuba,  bombardon,  and  tenor  tuba, 
or  euphonium. 

tub'age  (tub'aj),  n.  [Cf.  F.  tu¬ 
ba  ge.']  1.  Ordnance.  Act  or  proc¬ 
ess  of  inserting  in  a  gun,  usually 
a  smoothbore  gun  of  large  caliber, 
a  tube  of  wrought  iron  or  steel, 
increasing  the  strength  but  de¬ 
creasing  the  caliber  of  the  gun. 

It  is  now  rarely  done. 

2  Surg.  Intubation, 
tub'al  (tub'ftl),  a.  Of  or  pert,  to  a 
tube,  esp.  a  Fallopian  tube, 
tub'ate  (-at),  a.  Having  or  form¬ 
ing  a  tube  or  tubes  ;  tubiform  ; 
tubular  ;  as,  a  tuba/e  gland, 
tub'bing  (tub'Tng),  p.  pr.  A  vb.  n. 
of  tub.  Hence  :  n.  l  a  The  making  of  tubs  ;  also,  mate¬ 
rials  for  making  tubs,  b  Engin.  ct*  Mining.  A  lining  of 
timber  or  metal  fora  shaft ;  esp.,  a  water-tight  shaft  lining 
consisting  of  a  series  of  cast-iron  cylinders  bolted  together, 
used  in  sinking  through  water-bearing  strata.  See  Kind- 
Chaudron  process. 

2  Act  or  practice  of  rowing  in  a  tub. 

3.  Act  of  using  a  tub,  as  for  bathing. 


Music,  a  An  ancient 
saxhorn  with  three  to 


Bass  Tuba 


truth '-lover  (-lttv'Cr),  n.  One 
who  loves  the  truth, 
truth'ness.  n.  Truth.  Obs. 
truth'tell  er,  n.  One  who  tells 
the  truth.  —  truth'tell  ing. 
truth'y  (trooth'Y),  a.  Vera¬ 
cious.  Obs.  or  R. 
tru'ti  nate  (troo'tY-nat),  r.  t. 
TL.  trutinatus,  p.  p.  of  trutinnri  ■ 
ir.  trutina  a  balance.]  To  weigh; 
balance;  consider.  Obs.  —  tru  - i 
ti-na'tion  (-na'shtfn).  n.  Obs.  | 
trut-ta'ceous  (tru-ta'shus),  a. 
ILL.  trutta  a  trout,  L.  tructa. 
See  trout.]  Pert,  to  or  like  a  | 
trout.  [weaver's  knife.  Eng.  I 
truv'at'  b&T'dt),n.  =TRIVJ  r, 
truwage  +  TRUAge. 
truwandise.  +  truandise. 
truwes.  4*  truce. 
trwe  4  true. 
try.  trye.  +  trie,  a. 
try'a-ble.  Var.  of  triable. 
trybyan.  n.  [It.  trehbiano,  vul¬ 
garly  trihbiano,Jj.  Trebulanusot 
Trebula,  name  of  a  town  near 
Naples-]  A  kind  of  wine.  Obs. 
tryebour.  4  treaciier. 
tryed.  trye.  tryet.  4  tried. 
Try-gon'I-d®  (trT-g5n'Y-de)»  n. 
pi.  [L.,  a  sting  ray,  fr.  Gr.  rpv- 
yu>v  a  kind  of  fish  with  a  prickle 
in  the  tail.]  Zool.  Syn.  of  Dasy- 
atid.k.  See  sting  ray. 


try  gun.  A  model  gun  with  a 
stock  capable  of  being  altered, 
used  by  gunsmiths  in  making 
guns  of  special  build  to  order, 
try '-house',  n.  A  house  for  try¬ 
ing  blubber  or  lard, 
trylybubble,  n.  =  trillibub, 
tripe.  Obs. 
trymle.  4  tremble. 
try  mi  (trim  z).  Var.  of 

Til  RY MSA. 

tryne.  4  train,  trf.ne. 
try'pa  (trl'pa),  ri.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr. 
rpvna  hole.]  A  pore  in  the  front 
wall  of  the  zocecium  of  a  poly- 
zoan.—  tryp 'i- ate  (trYp'Y-flt),  a. 
tryp'a  no-so-mat'ic  (trip  d-no- 
Bil-m  at'Y  k),  tryp  a-no-som'a- 
tous  (-sbm'd-tus;  -sd'md-ttfs),  a. 
Zool  Trypanosomal. 
t  r  y  p'a-n  o-s  o  m  e  (trYp'd-nfi- 
s5m/).  n.  Zool.  A  protozoan 
parasite,  of  Trypanosoma  or 
allied  genus. 

Try-phe'na  (trT-fe'nd),  n.  [Gr. 
Tpv<j>aiva,  perh.  through  L. 
Tryphaend. ]  Lit.,  delicate; 
luxurious  :  — fern.  prop.  name. 
Try'phon  (trl'fbn).  Bib. 
Try-pho'aa  (trl-fS'sd),  ;i.  [Gr. 
j  Tpv<f>io<ra,  perh.  through  L. 
Tryphosa. ]  Lit.,  luxurious  ; 

dainty  -,  —  fern.  prop.  name, 
try  plane.  =  trying  plans. 


tryp'o-graph  (trYp'fs-graf),  n. 

[Gr.  TpvnoLV  to  pierce  through  4 
-graph.]  A  kind  of  mimeograph. 
—  tryp  o-graph'ic  (-gr&f'ik),  a. 
try  '-pot  ,  ii.  A  metallic  pot 
used  on  whalers  or  on  shore  for 
rendering  blubber, 
tryp'tase  (trYp'tas),  n.  Chem. 
Any  enzyme  of  the  trypsin  type, 
tryp 'tone  i-t6n),  n.'  [G.  tryp- 
ton.  fr.  Gr.  rpveiv  to  rub  down 
4  pepton  peptone.]  A  peptone 
formed  by  tryptic  digestion, 
trysail  mast.  A  small  mast  abaft 
of,  and  joined  to,  a  lower  mast, 
on  which  a  trysail  is  hoisted, 
tryst,  f  trust.  [Obs. | 

trystel-tree,  n.  A  trysting  tr<  e.  I 
tryBter,  w.  =  tryst,  1  &2.  Obs. 
tryBt'er.  n.  One  who  trysts, 
tryat'i-ly.  trustily. 
trysting  tree.  A  tree  used  as 
a  trusting  place.  Scot. 
try’t  (trYt).  Scot.  var.  of  tried. 
trywe.  +  true. 
try'-works',  n.  A  brick  furnace 
in  which  try-pots  are  placed  ; 
also,  the  furnace  with  the  pots. 
T  S.  out.  s.  Ahhr.  Tasto  solo 
(  Music)  ;  tensile  strength  ;  tub- 
sized  (paper).  |=sadhk.| 

tsa-de' (tsa-da').  [Heb.  tsdde.) \ 
tsar  ( tsar),  tsar'e-vitch,  tsa-rl'- 
na,  etc.  See  czar,  etc. 


tsat'lee'  (tsat'le'),  n.  [Dial. 

form  of  Chin.  C/ci i  7?3,  lit., 
seven  li,  a  place  noted  for  silk 
producing.]  Raw  Chinese  silk 
from  the  province  of  Hupeh, 
formerly  considered  the  finest. 
Tsche-bl'chefl’8.  or,  more  prop - 
e>iy%  Che  by'8hev'a.  straight'- 
line'  mo  tion  (ch?-bY'shefs). 
[After  Prof.  Pafnuti  Lvovich 
Chebyshev  (1821-94),  the  inven¬ 
tor,  Russian  mathematician.] 
See  straight-line  motion. 
Tacher-keBB'  (cher-kCs'),  n.  = 
Circassian. 

T8ech  (ts?k).  Var.  of  Czech. 
tse're  (tsa'rC  ;  -ra),  n.  [Heb. 
Ney?.]  Heb.  Gram.  A  vowel 
point  (..)  written  below  its  con¬ 
sonant,  indicating  Hebrew  long 
e,  pronounced  ns  Eng.  a  in  die. 
tses'se-be.  taes'se-by  (ts6s'g-bY). 
Vara,  of  sassaby. 

T8hi  (che),  a.  Designating  a 
linguistic  stock  of  Negroes  of 
the  Gold  Const  of  West  Africa, 
comprising  the  Ashanti,  Fanti, 
and  other  tribal  groups, 
tsia.  +  tea. 

tBien (chySn),  n.  [Chin.e7,‘i>w2.] 
a  A  Chinese  coin.  See  3d  cash, 
1  b.  b  Var.  of  chien  =  mace 
(the  weight).  See  weight. 
Tslm'shi-an  (tsYm'shY-dn),  n.  tf 
a.  See  Chimmesyan. 


tsine (tsen), w.  [Burmese  tsoing.) 
The  banteng.  [measure.} 
tsing(tsYng).  Var. of  chi  no.  See| 
T  slot-  See  T,  a. 

Tso-ne'can  (tso-na'kdn),  a. 
Designating,  or  pertaining  to, 
the  linguistic  stock  of  South 
American  Indians  comprising 
the  Tehuelches. 

T  square.  See  T,  a.  [reserve.) 
T.  S.  R.  Abhr.  Traveling  stock  | 
tsu'bo  (tsoo'bfi).  7i.  [Jap.]  See 
measure.  [See  measure.) 
tsun  (tsdfm),  n.  [Chin. 

T.  S.  V.  p.  Abbr.  Tournez  s’il 
vous  plait  ( F.,  please  turn  over). 
TT.  See  3d  shot,  2  c. 

T.  T.  Abbr.  Telegraphic  trans¬ 
fer  ;  Trinity  term 
tu.  Var.  of  tew.  [thou,  to.) 
tu  Obs.  or  dial.  Eng.  var.  of  | 
tu(too),n.  [Chin.]  See  measure. 
Tu.  Abbr.  Tungsten  (no  period, 
Tu)  ;  Tuesday. 

T.  TJ.  Abbr.  Trade-union. 
tu'a(too'ii),  ii.  A  bisrnoniaceous 
Philippine  tree  (Dolich  and  rone 
spathacea ),  used  as  a  dyewood. 
tua.  tuae.  two. 
tuaile.  4  towel. 

Tu  a-ma'tef  (tfiJVa-ma'b'f),  n 
Egypt.  Myth.  See  Amknti. 
Tu'a  mo'tu  (-mo'too),  n.  See 

M  A  I.  A  Y  O-POLYNESIAN  LAN¬ 
GUAGES. 


tu'an  (tu'dn).  Var.  of  taoua.v 
tu-an'  (t<56-iin'),w.  [Malay  hum, 
tuwan.  1  Lord  ;  master  the 
equivalent  of  sahib  Malay  Ar¬ 
chipelago. 

||  tu'ant'  (tii'aN'),  a.  [F.J  Kill¬ 
ing  :  sharp  Obs. 
tuarn.  ».  _Sec  5th  tew. 
tu'art  (too'5rt),  w.  Also  tooart, 
touart,  and  tewart.  [Native 
name.]  The  white  gum  ( Euca - 
h/ftus  goniphorrfthiilti  )  of  W  .  -4- 
ern  Australia.  [TUATARA.J 

tu  a-te'ra(  too'a-ta'rii).  Var.  of| 
tu'ath  (too' 4),  n.  [Ir.]  /risk 
Hist.  A  tribe, 
tuav.  +  tway. 

tu'ba  (too'ba),  7i.  [Tag.]  The 
phvBic  nut.  Phil.  1. 

Tu'bal  (tfl'bdl).  Bib. 
Tu'bal-cain/(-kan/),7i.  Bib.  Son 
of  Lamech,  a  teacher  of  artifi¬ 
cers  in  brass  and  iron.  Gen. iv.  22. 
tubaron.  tiburon. 
tubbe.  +  tub. 

tub'beck  (tilb'6k),rj.  [Burmese 
tapak  shawl.]  A  sash,  usually 
red,  worn  bv  women.  Burma. 
tub'ber  (tiit)'5r),  n.  [Cf.  dial. 
tubhal.  twibil.]  Mining.  A  kind 
of  beele,  or  pickax, 
tub'ber,  7i.  a  One  that  tubs,  b  A 
cooper.  Local,  Eng. 
tub'bish,o.  Like  a  tub.  [06*.| 
tub'biat,  n.  =  tub-preacher. | 


ale,  senate,  c&re,  !4m,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofa;  eve,  Svent,  end,  recent,  maker;  ice,  Ill;  old,  obey,  orb,  5dd,  sftft,  connect;  use,  unite,  urn,  up,  circus,  menii; 

||  Foreign  Word.  +  Obsolete  Variant  of.  4-  combined  with.  =  equals. 


TUBBY 
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TUBULATION 


tub'by  (tub'T),  a.  Resembling  or  suggesting  a  tub  ;  as :  a 
Like  a  tub  in  shape  ;  rouud,  thick,  and  clumsy,  b  Sound¬ 
ing  dull  and  without  resonance,  like  a  tub ;  wanting  elastic¬ 
ity  or  freedom  of  sound  ;  as,  a  tubby  violin, 
tube  (tub),  n.  [L.  tubus  ;  akin  to  tuba  a  trumpet:  cf.  F. 
tube.']  1.  A  hollow  cylinder,  of  any  material,  to  con¬ 
vey  liquids  or  gases  or  for  some  other  purpose  ;  a  pipe;  as, 
a  lire  tube ;  a  water  tube;  a  condenser  tube  (see  condenser, 

2  e)  ;  the  tubes  of  a  tubular  bridge  ;  a  friction  tube ;  the 
tube  of  a  musical  instrument;  bronchial  tube ;  a  priming 
tube ,  etc. 

The  word  tube  is  arbitrarily  associated  with  certuin  articles 
or  devices  not  customarily  called  pipes,  and  vice  versa,  although 
tube  und  pipe  are  practically  synonymous  mechanically  ;  us, iron 
pipe ;  glass  or  rubber  tube  ;  gas  pipe ;  boiler  tube. 

2.  Specif.  :  a  Something  with  a  tube  or  tubelike  part  as 
its  chief  feature,  as  a  gun  or  a  telescope.  “  Glazed  optic 
tube .”  Milton,  b  Elec,  ct*  Magnetism.  A  space,  usually 
assumed  to  be  tubular  in  form,  bounded  by  lines  of  force 
or  induction  ;  —  called  specif,  tube  of  force. 

This  suggests  a  systematic  mode  of  drawing  lines  of  force.  We 
can  describe  a  small  closed  curve  at  some  point  near  the  magnet, 
and  can  imngine  lines  of  force  drawn  through  each  point  of  this 
curve  ;  these  lines,  if  continued,  will  of  course  be  found  to  start 
from  a  north  pole  of  a  magnet  and  end  on  a  south  pole  ;  so  they 
thus  form  a  hollow  tube  leading  from  one  pole  to  the  other,  whose 
cross  section  is  small  near  each  end,  but  greater  at  a  distance.  If 
the  initial  small  curve  is  taken  of  exactly  the  proper  si^e,  this 
tube  is  called  a  “  unit  tube."  j,  s,  Ames. 

C  Ordnance.  The  inner  cylinder  of  a  built-up  gun,  usually 
extending  from  the  inner  face  of  the  breechblock  to  the 
muzzle.  It  carries  the  rilling  on  its  inner  surface  and  is 
surrounded  by  the  jacket  and  hoops,  if  any  are  used,  d 
Hot.  The  narrow  basal  portion  of  a  gamopetalous  corolla 
or  a  gamo8epalous  calyx  ;  also,  the  united  part  of  a  moua- 
delphous  andrcecium. 

3  Zool.  a  A  more  or  less  cylindrical,  sometimes  crooked 
or  spirally  twisted,  case  secreted  or  constructed  by  many 
annelids,  larval  insects,  and  other  animals,  for  protection 
or  concealment,  b  One  of  the  siphons  of  a  bivalve  mollusk. 
4.  Elec.  Railways.  A  tunnel  fora  tube  railway  ;  also,  Col- 
loq.,  a  tube  railway.  Chiefly  Eng. 

tube  of  &  vector.  Math .,  a  tubular  surface  formed  by  all  the 
lines  of  a  vector  that  pass_through  a  given  closed  contour. 

—  tube*  of  Bel-li'ni  (bel-le'ne)  [after  Lorenzo  Bellini ,  Italian 
anatomist],  Anal.,  the  large  excretory  ducts  of  the  urinif- 
erous  tubules  of  the  kidney  opening  on  the  free  surface  of 
the  papillae.  —  t.  of  Fer'rein'  (fg'rfiN')  [after  A.  Ferrein  (1693- 
1769),  French  anatomist],  An  at.,  the  tubes  which  form  the 
pyramids  of  Ferrein  o£  the  kidney.  See  under  pyramid. 

—  t.  of  Mie'scher  (me'sher).  Zool.  &  Med.  =  Miescher’s 
tubes.  See  Sarcocystidea. 

tube,  v.  t. ;  tubed  (tubd) ;  tub'ing  (tub'ing).  To  furnish 
with,  or  inclose  in,  a  tube  or  tubes  ;  as,  to  tube  a  well ;  to 
tube  media  in  bacteriology  ;  also,  to  form  into  a  tube  ;  to 
make  tubular  ;  as,  to  tube  yarn. 

tube  casts.  Med.  Casts  of  the  tubules  of  the  kidney  found 
in  the  urine,  fibrinous,  granular,  hyaline,  etc. 
tube  foot-  Zool.  One  of  numerous  small  tentaclelike  flex¬ 
ible  tubular  processes  of  starfishes,  sea  urchins,  and  most 
holothurians,  bearing  at  the  end  an  adhesive  sucker  and 
employed  like  small  legs  in  crawling,  or  in  holding  on  to 
objects.and  serving  also  in  respiration  and  as  tactile  or¬ 
gans.  Their  cavity  is  part  of  the  water-vascular  system, 
tube'— nosed/  (tuh/nozd'),  a.  Zool.  Having  the  nostrils 
prolonged  in  the  form  of  horny  tubes,  as  in  the  petrels, 
tu'ber  ( tu'ber),  n.  [L.,  a  hump,  knob,  truffle  ;  prob.  akin 
to  tumere  to  swell.  Cf.  tumid.]  1.  Bot.  a  A  short  fleshy 
underground  stem  or  shoot  bearing  p 
miuute  scale  leaves  with  buds  or  k 
“  eyes  ”  in  their  axils,  as  the  potato  j, 
and  the  Jerusalem  artichoke,  b 
[NL.]  [cap.]  A  large  genus  of  fungi, 
the  truffles,  typifying 
the  family  Tuberaceae, 
and  characterized  by 
the  warty  peridium  and 
rounded  or  ovoid  asci. 

See  TRUFFLE. 

2.  Anat.  A  tuberosity, 

tubercle,  or  protuber-  Tubers  of  Jerusalem  Artichoke, 
ance. 

Tu'ber  a'ce-30  (tu'ber-a'ae-e),  n.  pi.  [NL.  See  tuber.] 
Bot.  A  family  of  fungi  typifying  the  order  Tuberales,  hav¬ 
ing  outwardly  dehiscent  ascocarps  formed  of  several  laby¬ 
rinthine  passages.  —  tuber-a'ceous  l-slms),  a. 
tube  railway.  An  underground  railway. 

Tu  ber-a'les  (-lez),  n.  pi.  [NL.]  Bot.  An  order  cf  sub¬ 
terranean  ascomycetous  fungi  ;  the  truffles.  They  have  a 
tuberlike  thallus  varying  in  size  from  that  of  an  acorn  to 
that  of  a  large  apple,  and  having  the  asci  collected  in  a 
wholly  inclosed  hymenialjayer.  There  are  two  families. 
f|  tu'ber  ci-ne're  umf  tu'ber  sl-ne're-ftm).  [L.,ashy  hump.] 
Anat.  An  eminence  of  gray  matter  on  the  lower  surface  of 
the  brain  between  the  optic  tracts  and  in  front  of  the  cor¬ 
pora  albicantia.  Its  upper  surface  forms  part  of  the  floor 
of  the  third  ventricle.  Its  lower  surface  bears  the  infundib¬ 
ulum  to  which  the  pituitary  body  is  attached, 
tu'ber-cle  (tu'ber-k’l),  n.  [L.  tuberculuin,  dim.  of  tuber: 


Tubercle  Ba¬ 
cillus. 


cf.  F.  tubercule,  OF.  also  tubercle.  See  tuber.]  1.  Any 
of  various  small  knoblike  prominences  or  excrescences, 
esp.  on  some  part  of  an  animal  or  plant;  specif.  :  a  Bot. 
(1)  A  nodule  on  the  roots  of  leguminous  plants.  (2)  A  small 
tuber.  (3)  A  tuberous  root  which  bears  adventitious  buds, 
simulating  a  tuber,  b  Anat.  J-  Zool.  (1)  A  prominence  on 
the  crown  of  a  molar  tooth.  (2)  A  small  rough  promi¬ 
nence  (smaller  than  a  tuberosity)  on  a  bone,  for  the  attach¬ 
ment  of  one  or  more  muscles  or  ligaments,  as  that  on  the 
front  of  the  head  of  the  tibia  for  the  ligamentuin  patellae, 
that  on  the  femur  at  the  upper  part  of  the  junction  of 
the  neck  and  great  trochanter,  that  on  the  ulna  at  the 
base  of  the  coronoid  process,  etc.  (3)  An  eminence  near  the 
head  of  a  rib  which  articulates  with  the  transverse  process 
of  a  vertebra. 

2.  Med.  A  small  rounded  morbid  growth  somewhat  larg¬ 
er  than  a  papule,  in  the  substance  of  an  organ  or  in  the 
skin  ;  esp.,  the  specific  lesion  of  tuberculosis,  which  is 
a  translucent  grayish  nodule  of  the  size  of  a  millet  seed, 
consisting  of  a  collection  of  lymphocytes,  eudothelioid  or 
epithelioid  cells,  and  giant  cells. 

tubercle  of  Dar'win.  Anat.  =  Darwinian  tubercle.  —  t. 
of  Ro-lan'do  (ro-l&n'do),  Anat.,  the  enlarged 
upper  end  of  the  funiculus  of  Rolando.  „  x 

tubercle  bacillus  Bacterial.  A  Med.  A 
minute  vegetable  organism  ( Bacillus ,  prop¬ 
erly  Bacterium ,  tuberculosis ),  which  is  the 
exciting  cause  of  tuberculosis.  It  was  dis¬ 
covered  in  1882  by  the  German  physician 
and  bacteriologist  Robert  Koch, 
tu'ber-cled  (.tu'ber-k’ldh  a.  Tuberculated. 
tu-ber'eu  lar  (tu-bfir'ku-ldr),  a.  Of,  pert, 
to,  like,  or  of  the  nature  of,  a  tubercle  or  tubercles  ;  hav¬ 
ing  tubercles  ;  tuberculated;  specif.,  Med.,  characterized 
by  the  presence  of  tubercles ;  sometimes,  affected  with  tu¬ 
berculosis  ;  tuberculous  ;  as,  a  tubercular  growth,  leprosy, 
patient. 

tubercular  meningitis.  Med.,  acute  hydrocephalus, 
tu-ber'eu  lar-ize  (-iz),  v.  t. ;  -ized  (-Izd) ;  -iz'ing  (-iz'ing). 
[tubercular  -\--ize.]  Med.  To  infect  with  tuberculosis. — 
tu  ber  cu  lar-i  za'tion  (-T-za'ahwn  ;  -I-za'slmn),  n. 
tu  ber'eu  late  (-lat),  a.  [NL .  tuber culatus.]  Tuberculated; 
also,  tubercular. 

tu  ber'cu-lat  ed  (-lat'Sd),  a.  Having,  or  characterized  by, 
a  tubercle  or  tubercles  ;  as,  a  tuberculated  surface.  —  tu¬ 
ber'eu  la'tion  (-la'shun),  n. 

tu-ber'cu-lln  (-lln),  n.  Also  tu-ber'cu-line  (-lln  ;  -len  ; 
184).  A  sterile  liquid  containing  the  growth  products  of 
the  tubercle  bacillus.  It  was  put  forth  as  a  cure  for  tuber¬ 
cular  diseases  by  Koch  about  1890.  It  failed  as  a  remedy, 
but  is  used  in  the  diagnosis  of  tuberculosis  of  cattle.  The 
tuberculin  test  consists  in  the  hypodermic  injection  of  tuber¬ 
culin,  having  little  or  no  effect  with  healthy  cattle,  but  caus¬ 
ing  a  marked  rise  in  temperature  in  tuberculous  animals, 
tu  ber  cu  lo-ci'din  (-lo-si'dln),  n.  [tnberculum  -I-  root  of 
L.  caedere  to  kill.]  Physiol.  Chern.  A  special  substance 
contained  in  tuberculin,  supposed  to  be  the  active  agent  of 
the  latter  freed  from  various  impurities, 
tu  ber'eu  loid  (tu-bfir'ku-loid),  a.  [tuberculuin  -\ — oid.] 
Med.  Resembling  a  tubercle. 

tu-ber  cu  lo'sis  (-lo'sls),  n.  [NL.  See  tubercle  ;  -osis.] 
Med.  An  infectious  disease  the  exciting  cause  of  which  is 
the  tubercle  bacillus  and  which  is  characterized  by  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  tubercles  (see  tubercle,  2) ;  specif.,  this  disease 
when  seated  in  the  lungs  ;  pulmonary  phthisis,  or  con¬ 
sumption.  Among  the  most  frequent  seats  of  tuberculo¬ 
sis  are  the  lungs,  the  intestinal  tract,  the  lymphatic 
glands,  the  serous  membranes,  the  bones,  the  skin,  the 
brain,  the  Fallopian  tubes,  the  uterus,  and  the  spleen.  The 
symptoms  vary  with  the  localization.  The  disease  affects, 
besides  men,  many  of  the  lower  animals,  as  cattle,  hogs, 
dogs,  cats,  monkeys,  rabbits,  and  guinea  pigs, 
tu  ber'eu  lous  (tu-bGr'ku-h/s),  a.  Having,  or  character¬ 
ized  by,  tubercles  ;  tubercular ;  hence,  Med.,  affected  with, 
or  of  the  nature  of,  tuberculosis. 

tu'ber-in  (tu'ber-In),  n.  [From  tuber.]  Physiol.  Chein 
A  globulin,  the  typical  proteid  of  the  potato  tuber, 
tube'rose'  (tub'roz' ;  tu'ber-os' ;  277),  n.  [Cf.  G.  tuberose , 
F.  tubereuse ,  NL.  Polianthes  tuberosa.  See  tuberous.]  A 
Mexican  bulbous  amaryllidaceous  plant  ( Polianthes  tube¬ 
rosa),  commonly  cultivated  in  gardens  for  its  spike  of  fra¬ 
grant  white  lilylike  single  or  double  flowers, 
tu'ber  os'i-ty  (tu'ber-5s'I-tT),  n.  ;  pi.  -ties  (-tlz).  1.  State 
or  quality  of  being  tuberous. 

2.  An  obtuse  prominence;  specif.,  A  nat.,  any  of  certain  large 
prominences  on  bones,  usually  serving  for  the  attachment  j 
of  muscles  or  ligaments,  as  the  two  (distinguished  as 
greater  and  lesser)  near  the  upper  end  of  the  humerus,  the 
lateral  eminences  of  the  head  of  the  tibia,  the  rough  emi¬ 
nence  on  the  lower  back  part  of  the  ischium  on  which  the 
body  rests  when  sitting,  that  on  the  inner  front  aspect  of 
the  radius  for  the  attachment  of  the  biceps  tendon,  or  any 
of  certain  prominences  on  the  cuboid  and  navicular  bones 
of  the  foot.  Also,  the  tubercle  of  a  rib. 
tu'ber-ous  (tu'ber- iis),  a.  [L.  tuberosus :  cf.  F.  tubereux. 
See  tuber  ;  cf.  tueerose.]  1.  Covered  with  knobby  or 
wartlike  prominences;  knobbed. 


2.  Bot.  Consisting  of,  bearing,  or  resembling,  a  tuber,  or 
tubers. 

tuberous  begonia.  See  begonia,  2.  —  t. 

Sea.  the  heath  pea.  —  t.  root,  a  thick 
esliy  root  resembling  a  tuber,  but  hav¬ 
ing  no  buds  or  scale  leaves.  Tuberous 
roots  are  often  fascicled,  as  in  the] 
dahlia.  —  tu'ber-ous-root'ed,  a. 
lube  worm.  Any  annelid  building,  ') 
and  living  in,  a  tube,  as  a  serpulid.  J  •,  >\- 

tu-bic'o-lous  (tu-btk'6-lws),  a.  [L.Jld  A 

tubus  a  tube-}-  E.  -colous.]  Zool.  a  In-1 
habiting  a  tube,  b  Spinning  a  tubular 
web  ;  as,  tubicolous  spiders. 

tU'bi-form  (tu'bl-f6rm),  a.  Tubular  in  Tuberous  Roots  of 
form  ;  tubeform.  Dahlia, 

tub'ing  (tub'ing), p.  pr.  cl*  vb.  n.  of  tube.  Hence  :  n.  1.  Act 
of  making  tubes. 

2.  A  series  of  tubes  ;  tubes,  collectively  ;  a  length  or  piece 
of  a  tube  ;  material  for  tubes  ;  as,  leather  tubing. 
Tu'bing-en  (tii'blng-en),  a.  Of,  pert,  to,  or  named  from, 
Tubingen,  Germany,  the  seat  of  an  ancient  university  ;  of  or 
pert,  to  the  Tubingen  school  ;  as,  Tubingen  theology. 
Tubingen  school.  Theol.  a  A  school  of  theology  founded  by 
Gottlob  Christian  Storr,  professor  of  theology  at  Tu¬ 
bingen  1777-97,  which  stood  for  Biblical  supernaturalism, 
b  Esp.,  a  school  of  theology  founded  by  Ferdinand  Chris¬ 
tian  Baur,  professor  of  theology  and  church  history  at  Tu¬ 
bingen  1826-60.  Baur  subjected  the  New  Testament  to  rad¬ 
ical  treatment,  making  out,  by  applying  the  Hegelian  di¬ 
alectic  to  church  history  and  the  New  Testament,  an  orig¬ 
inal  Petrine  or  Jewish  party,  an  opposing  Pauline  or  Gen¬ 
tile  party,  and  a  reconciling  Johannine  party  in  the  prim¬ 
itive  church,  and  maintaining  that  most  of  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment  was  written  in  the  2d  century,  c  A  school  of  liberal 
Roman  Catholic  theology,  founded  by  Johann  Adam  Moh- 
ler,  professor  of  theology  and  church  history  at  Tubingen, 
1826-35.  Mohler  endeavored  to  promote  among  Roman 
Catholic  theologians  a  better  understanding  of  the  Refor¬ 
mation  and  of  the  divergences  between  Roman  Catholicism 
and  Protestantism,  and  to  promote  friendly  relations, 
tu'bo-  (tu'bo-).  A  combining  form  from  Latin  tubus,  E. 
tube,  used  specif,  in  anatomy,  medicine,  etc.,  to  indicate 
relation  to  the  Fallopian  tubes. 

tub'-sized'  (tub'sizd'),  a.  Designating  paper  sized  by 
passing  when  only  partly  dried  through  a  tub  or  vat  con¬ 
taining  a  solution  of  gelatin. 

tu'bu-lar  (tu'bu-lar),  a.  [L.  tubulus ,  dim.  of  tubus  a  tube, 
or  pipe.  See  tube.]  1.  Having  the  form  of  a  tube,  or 
pipe  ;  consisting  of  a  pipe  ;  fistular  ;  as,  a  tubular  snout ; 
a  tubular  calyx.  Also,  containing,  or  provided  with,  tubes. 
2.  Of,  pert,  to,  or  sounding  as  if  produced  through,  tubes, 
tu'bu-lar-arch'  bridge,  a  bridgeconsisting  primarily  of  tubes, 


Tubular-arch  Bridge. 

built  in  an  arched  form.  —  tubular  boiler.  See  boiler,  3.—  t. 
breathing,  Med.,  a  kind  of  respiratory  sound  heard  on  aus¬ 
cultation  over  the  lungs  in  certain  cases  of  disease,  resem¬ 
bling  that  due  to  the  air  passing  through  the  trachea.  —  t. 
girder,  a  plate  girder  having  two  or  more  vertical  webs 
with  a  space  between  them.  — t.  lock,  a  rim  lock  with  the 
tumblers  contained  in  a  fixed  tube  which  usually  projects 
through  the  door.  — t.  saw,  a  crown  saw,  esp.  one  having 
considerable  length  compared  to  its  diameter ;  a  tube  saw. 
Tu  bu-la'ri-a  (tu'bu-la'rl-a),  n.  [NL.]  Zool.  A  genus 
of  gymnobla8tic  hy-  .m-. 

droids  having  the  A 
hydranths  with  two 
circles  of  tentacles 
at  the  summits  of 
long,  slender, usually 
simple  stems.  The 
gononhores  are  ade- 
locoaonic,  of  small 
size,  and  cluster  at 
the  bases  of  the  outer 
tentacles.  It  is  the 
type  of  a  large  and 
widely  distributed 
family,  Tubu-la 
ri'i  dae  (-ld-rl'I-de). 
tu'bu  late  (tu'bu- 
lat),  v.  1. ;  -lat'ed 
(-lat'Sd);  -lat'ing 
(-lat'Ing).  To  form 
into,  or  to  provide 
with,  a  tube  or  a  tu- 
bulure;  as,  a  tubulat¬ 
ed  bottle  or  retort, 
tu'bu-late  (-lat),  tu'- 
bu-lated  (-lat'Sd), 


Tubularia(  T.  indivisa). 

A  Hydrnnth  withClus- 
ters  of  Male  Gono* 
phores  (re');  b  Blas- 
tostylcbeuriiurtheGon- 
ophores  ;  h  Chitinous 
Sheath  of  Ilydrocau- 
lus  ;  i  Internul  Tube  ; 
in  Mouth  ;  n  Probos¬ 
cis  ;  t  Outer  Tentacles  ; 
tf  Inner  Tentacles.  J l 
Cluster  of  FemaleGon- 
ophorcs.  C  A  group  of 
Zooidsof  the  same  Spe- 
cies,  with  their  Ilvdro- 
cauli  adhering  at?/'  ;  r  Ilydrorhiza. 

a  Provided  with  a  tube,  b  Having  the  form  of  a  tube, 
tu'bu  la'tion  (-la'shwn),  n.  Act  of  shaping  or  making  a 


tub'd  rub  ber,  n.  =  tub- 

r  R  k  4 CHER.  Ohs. 
tube  compass.  See  compass,  n., 8. 
tube  coral.  A  n  organ-pipe  coral 
or  allied  fossil  coral, 
tube  door.  A  door  in  the  smoke 
chamber  of  some  boilers  to  per¬ 
mit  of  access  to  the  fire  tubes, 
tube  flower.  An  East  Indian 
shrub  ( Clerodendrnn  siphnutt n- 
t /ms)  having  white  flowers  with 
a  long  slender  corolla  tube, 
tube  flue.  =  fire  tfbf.. 
tube'form'  (tQb'form'ba.  Tu- 
biform. 

tube  head  =  ti  be  plate. 
tube  ignition.  See  i.vtkrnal- 

roMBUSTIO.Y  ENGINE. 

tube'lesa,  a.  See-LF.ss. 
tube  mill.  A  grinding  mill  con- 
nisting  of  a  long  revolving  tube 
containing  flints  or  the  like, 
tube  plate  or  sheet.  Engin.  A 
plate  <>r  Bheet  perforated  with 
plain  or  screwed  holes  for  the 
reception  of  tubes,  ns  in  a  boiler, 
tube  pouch.  Mil.  A  pouch  con¬ 
taining  priming  tubes. 
Tu-ber/cu-!a'ri-a(tl‘l-bfir/kfl-la'- 
rt-d  ;  11.D,  n.  [NL.]  Bot.  A  genus 
of  fungi  typifying  the  family 
Tuberculariaceae. 


Tu  ber  cu-la  ri-a'ce-ae  C-a'sP-e), 

ti.  id.  [NL.]  Bot.  A  large, 
mainly*  saprophytic,  family  of 
Fungi*  Imperfecti  of  the  order 
Moniliales.  They  have  the  hy- 
phm  conglutinnte  in  a  tubercular 
mass,  and  cause  certain  destruc¬ 
tive  plant  diseases. —  tu-ber'eu- 
la  rl-a'ceous  (-slu/s),  a. 
tu'ber-cule  (tn'bSr-kfll),  n.  [F.] 
Bot.  a  Any  form  of  tuberous 
root.  Lind  ley.  b  A  tubercle, 
tu-ber'cu-lide  ftfl-bOr'kfl-lTd  : 
-ltd),//.  [F.]  Mea.  Any  lesion  of 
the  skin  of  tuberculous  nature, 
tu-ber'cu-ll-form'  (-lT-fdrm'),  a. 
Resembling  a  tubercle, 
tu-ber'cu-lin-ize.  r.  t.  Med.  To 
treat  with  tuberculin, 
tu-ber'cu-ltn-ose'  (-5s'  ;  -5z'),  n. 
A  modified  form  of  tuberculin. 
tu-her'cu-llze(tfi-bdr'kfi-lTz),  ?•. 
t.  To  infect  with  tuberculosis  ; 
also,  to  treat  with  tuberculin.  — 
tu-her  cu-ll-za'ti  on  (-ll-za'- 
slu/n  :  -lT-za'shi/n),  n. 
tu-ber'cu-lo-pho'bl-a  (-lft-ffi'hf- 
a),  to  [NL.  See  tubercle  : 
-phobia.]  Med.  Morbid  dread 
of  tuberculosis.  [Tuberculate.  I 
tu-ber'cu-lo*e  (-bflr'kfl-15*),  a.| 
tu-ber'cu-lum  (-lflm),  n.  ;  pi. 


-Cl’ i. a  (-Id).  [L.,  dim.  of  tuber  a 

swelling.]  A  tubercle, 
tu  ber-if'er-ous  (t  O'b  £  r-t  f'<*  r- 
?<s),  a.  [tuber  +  -t'erous.]  Pro¬ 
ducing  or  bearing  tubers, 
tu'ber  l-form/  ( tfl'bSfr-Y-fdrmO, 
a.  Hot.  Shaped  like  a  tuber, 
tuber  moth.  The  potato  moth, 
tu'ber-oid,  a.  [tuber  -|-  -cm/.] 
lint.  Resembling  a  tuber, 
tuberon.  +  tiburon. 
tu'ber-oae  itQ'bCr-Os  ;  see  -ose), 
n.  Tuberous. 

tu'ber-ouB-ly,ac/p.of  tuberous. 
tu'ber-oua  ness,  n.  See  -ness. 
fl  tu'ber  po8-ti'cum(tTl'b?rp8s- 
tT'kflm)  [I..,  posterior  knob]  or 
tu'ber  val'vu-lae  (vIl'vfl-15). 
[NL.  Cf.  TUBER;  VALVULA.] 
Anat.  The  posterior  division  of 
the  inferior  cerebellar  vermis, 
tube  saw.  =  tubular  saw. 
tubesheet  =  tube  plate. 
tube  shutter.  Xav.  The  shutter 
closing  the  outboard  end  of  a 
submerged  torpedo  tube, 
tube  spinner  or  weaver.  Any  of 
various  spiders  that  construct 
a  flat  web  connected  with  a  tu¬ 
bular  nest  in  which  the  spider 
hides.  They  belong  to  Tegena- 
ria,  Agelend ,  and  other  genera. 


tube  well .  =  dr  i  v  e  n  w e l l. 
tube  wrench.  =  pipe  wrench. 
tub  fast.  An  old  treatment  for 
!  the  pox,  by  sweating  in  a  close 
I  place,  or  tub,  and  fasting.  Obs. 
tub' fishy  n.  The  sapphirine 
I  gurnard.  Dial.  Eng. 
tub'ful  (tfib'fdbl),  n. ;  pi.  -fuls 
(-fdblz ).  See  -ful. 
tub'hunt  er,  n.  A  parasite.  Obs. 
Tu  bi-a'nites  (tQ'bl-a'nlts),  n. 
pi.  D.  Bib. 

tu'bi-cen  (ttl'bY-sPn),  n.  [L.] 
j  Rom.  Antiq.  A  trumpeter, 
tu-bic'i-nate  (tfl-bYs'Y-nat),  r.  i. 
[L.  tubicen  a  trumpeter.]  To 
blow  a  trumpet.  Rare. 
Tu-bic'o-lae  (-bYk'o-le),  n.  pi. 
[L.  tubus  tube  4-  colere  inhabit.] 
Zobl.  a  =  Sedentaria  a  b  A 
division  of  spiders  that  construct 
tubular  nests.  [lous.  /?.( 

tu-bic'o-lar  (-ldr),  a.  Tubico-| 
tu'bl-corn  (tO'bl-korn),  a.  [L. 
tubus  tube  4-  cornu  horn  :  cf.  F. 
tubicorne .]  Zool.  Hollow- 
horned.  —  n.  A  hollow-horned 
ruminant. 

tu'bi-corn'ou*  (-k  5  r'n  tf  s),  a. 
I  Tubicorn.  [Bih.\ 

Tu  bl-e'ni  (t  Q'b  T-e'n  T),  n.  pi.  | 
tu'bl-fa'clent  (-fa'shent),  a.  [L. 


tubus  tube  +  E.  -facient.)  Zobl. 

Secreting  or  constructing  n  tube, 
tu'big  (tflb'blg),  n.  [Tag.] 
Water.  Phil.  1. 
tu  bi-lin'gual  (tO'bY-lYp'gwdl), 
a.  [L.  tubus  tube  4  lingua 
tongue.]  Zobl.  Having  a  tubu¬ 
lar  tongue,  as  honey  eaters. 

Tu  bl-lu8'tri-um  (-lOs'trY-i/m), 
u.  [L.)  Rom.  Relig.  The  feast 
of  trumpets,  held  on  March  23 
and  again  May  23,  when  the 
battle  horns,  tuhm,  were  conse¬ 
crated.  See  Mars,  1. 
Tu'bi-na'reat-na'rez;  115),  n.pl. 
[NL.  ;  I..  tubus  tube  4-  tiares 
nostrils.]  A  suborder  coexten¬ 
sive  with  Procellariiformes. 
tu  M-na'ri-al  (-rY-rtl)’.  tu'bi-na'- 
rine  (-rln  ;  -rfn),  a.  [See  Tubi¬ 
n' a  res.]  Zobl.  With  nostrils  tu¬ 
bular;  pert,  to  the  Tubinares. 
tu-bip'a-rous  (tfl-bYp'd-rws),  a. 
[L.  tubus  tube  4-  E.  -parous.) 
Zobl.  Secreting  material  for 
forming  a  tube,  as  certain 
glands  of  some  annelids,  etc. 
Tu-blp'o-ra  (-ra),  n.  [NL.  ;  L. 
tubus  tube  4  poms  passage, 
pore.]  Zobl.  The  genus  consist¬ 
ing  ot  the  organ-pipe  coral.  It 
constitutes  a  family,  Tu/bl-por'- 


i-dao  (tQ'bY-pBr'Y-dS).  -  tu'bl- 
pore  (tQ'bY-pOr  ;  201),  a.  !f  n. 
tub'man  (tub'mdn).  n.  Eng. 
I.mr.  One  of  the  two  most  ex¬ 
perienced  barristers  in  the  (for¬ 
mer)  Court  of  Exchequer  ;  —  so 
called  from  the  tub,  used  as  a 
measure,  beside  which  he  took 
his  stand.  Cf.  2d  postman. 
tu  bo-ab  dom'i-nal  (tn'bO-flb- 
dBm'Y-nrtl),  a.  Anat.  Pertaining 
to  the  oviduct  and  the  abdomen, 
tu'bo-cu-ra'rine  (-kob-rii'rYn  ; 
-ren ;  184).  n.  Also  -rln.  [G. 
tubocurarin,  fr.  tuhocurare  cu¬ 
rare  shipped  in  bamboo  reeds 
(tubes).]  Chem.  See  curare,  1. 
tub'-preach'er.  n.  A  ranting 
dissenting  preacher.  Obs. 
tu-brugge,  n.  (Cf.  AS.  type  a 
pull,  pulling,  drawing,  and  E. 
bridge.]  A  drawbridge.  Obs. 
tub'ster.w.  A  tub-preacher.  Obs. 
Tu  bu-la'ri-ae  (tO'b  fl-1  a'r  Y-e  ; 
115),  n.  pi.  [NL.]  Svn.  of  Ax- 
TiinM  edits.*:.  —  tu'bu-la'rl-an 
(-^n),  a.  fir  ?/. 

Tu  bu-lar'l-da  (-lttr'Y-dd),  n.pl. 
[NL.]  Zobl.  Syn.  of  Antiiome- 
nrs.t:.  [being  tubular.  I 

tu'bu-lar'i-ty  (-Y-tY),n.  St^teof| 
tu'bu-lar-ly,  adv.  of  tubular. 


food,  foot ;  out,  oil ;  chair ;  go  ;  sing,  iqk  ;  then,  thin ;  nature,  verdure  (250) ;  K  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144) ;  boN ;  yet ;  zh  =  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Guide. 
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tube,  or  of  providing  with  a  tube  ;  arrangement  of  tubes ; 
also,  a  tube  or  tubulure  ;  as,  the  tubulation  of  a  retort, 
tu'bule  (tu'bul),  n.  [F.  tubule ,  or  L.  tubulus ,  dim.  of  tubus 
a  tube,  a  pipe.]  A  small  pipe  or  fistular  body  ;  a  little  tube, 
tu  bu-li-flo'rous  (-bu-lt-tib'rus),  a.  \_tubulus  -f-  -florous. ] 
But.  Having  all  the  perfect  florets  of  a  head  with  tubular 
corollas  ;  — said  of  asteraceous  plants. 

Tu'bu-lip'0-ra  (-Hp'6-ra),  n.  [NL.  Cf.  TUBULE,  Tubipora.] 
Zool.  A  genus  of  cyclostoma- 
tous  polyzoans  having  tubular 
calcareous  calicles.  —  tu'bu-li- 
pore/  (tu'bu-li-por' ;  201),  n. 
lu'bu  lose  (tu'bu-los)  i  r„  " 

tU'bulOUS  (tu'bu-ISs)  [  a‘  8 
tubule.]  Like,  or  in  the  form  of, 
a  tube  ;  specif.  :  Bot.  a  Tubular. 
b  Having,  or  made  up  of,  tubular 
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florets ;  as,  a  tubulose  head. 

tubulouB  boiler.  See  BOILER,  3.  Tubulipora  ( T .  serpens) 

tll'bu  lure  (-lur),  n.  [Cf.  F.  tubulure .]  Chem.  A  short 
tubular  opening,  as  at  the  top  of  a  retort ;  a  tubulation. 
tuck  (tfik),  v.  t.  ;  tucked  (tukt) ;  tuck'ing.  [ME.  tukken , 
LG.  tukken  to  pull  up,  tuck  up,  entice  ;  akin  to  OD.  tocken 
to  entice,  G.  zucken  to  draw  with  a  short  and  quick  mo¬ 
tion,  and  E.  tug.  See  tug.]  1.  To  draw,  turn,  or  gather 
up  tightly,  neatly,  or  the  like  ;  to  make  snug  or  close  by 
or  as  by  folding  or  gathering;  — often  with  up,  in,  around, 
etc.  ;  as,  to  tuck  in  the  bedclothes ;  to  tuck  up  one’s  sleeves. 

2.  To  put,  press,  or  shove  into  or  as  into  a  snug,  close 
place  ;  to  cram  ;  as,  to  luck  a  book  under  one’s  arm. 

3.  To  cover  closely  or  neatly,  as  with  wraps,  bedclothes, 
or  the  like  ;  to  wrap  snugly  ;  as,  to  tuck  children  in  bed. 

4.  To  make  a  tuck  or  tucks  in  ;  as,  to  tuck  a  dress. 

5.  To  take  (fish)  from  a  net  with  a  tuck-seine. 

6.  To  nip  or  pinch,  as  with  the  finger  nail.  Obs.  Slang. 
to  tuck  up,  to  hang  (a  person).  Slang. 

tuok,  v.  i.  1.  To  draw  up  or  together  in  or  as  in  folds. 

2.  To  make  tucks,  as  in  sewing. 

3.  To  eat ;  esp.,  to  eat  greedily  ;  to  stuff.  Slang. 
tuck,  n.  1.  A  sewed  fold  made,  as  in  a  garment,  either  in 

a  cluster,  as  for  decoration,  or  singly,  as  for  shortening. 

2.  Bookbinding.  A  flap  on  the  edge  of  a  cover  to  be  tucked 
into  the  opposite  edge. 

3 .  A  small  net  for  taking  fish  from  a  larger  one.  Dial.  Eng. 

4.  Shipbuilding.  The  part  of  a  vessel  where  the  ends  of 
the  lower  planks  meet  under  the  stern. 

5.  Naut.  Act  of  tucking  a  strand  or  rope  between  orunder 
other  strands  ;  also,  the  joint  so  made. 

6.  Food;  pastry ;  sweetmeats;  also,  appetite.  Slang. 

7.  Clothing  ;  garments;  esp.,  an  article  of  dress  made  by 
wrapping  or  folding,  as  a  turban.  Obs. 

8  A  pinafore.  Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 

9.  A  nip  or  pinch,  as  with  the  finger  nail.  Obs.  Slang. 
iuck'a-hoe  (tuk'd-ho),  n.  [North  American  Indian  ;  cf. 
Natick  petukqunneg  a  cake, bread  in  a  cak e,pelukqui  round, 
Cree  pitikwaw  made  round.]  1.  Either  of  the  American 
araceous  plants  Peltandra  virginica  and  Orontium  aquati- 
cum;  also,  the  rootstock  of  either,  which  was  cooked  and 
eaten  by  the  Indians.  Called  also  Indian  bread  or  loaf.  Obs. 

2.  A  subterranean  fungus  ( Pachyma  cocos)  growing  on 
tree  roots  in  the  southern  United  States.  Its  edible  thal- 
lus  is  white  and  dense,  with  a  hard,  brown,  barklike  sur¬ 
face.  The  fructification  is  unknown, 
tucked  (tukthp.  p.  of  TUCK. —  tucked  up,  contracted;  ap¬ 
pearing  as  if  drawn  in  or  up  ;  —  said  specif,  of  the  flanks 
or  walls  of  the  abdomen  of  a  horse  or  other  animal, 
tuck'er  (tuk'er),  n.  1.  One  that  tucks;  specif.,  an  instru¬ 
ment  or  device  with  which  tucks  are  made. 

2.  A  narrow  piece  of  linen,  lace,  or  the  like,  folded  across 
the  breast,  or  attached  to  the  gown  at  the  neck,  —  worn 
by  women  in  the  17th  century  and  later. 

3.  [See  tuck,  to  full.]  A  fuller.  Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 

4.  [Cf.  tuck,  n.,  6.]  Daily  food;  meals;  board;  also, 
food  in  general.  Slang  or  Colloq. 

tuck'er,  v.t.;  tuck'ered  (-erd) ;  tuck'er-ing.  [Cf.  E.  dial. 
tucked  up  hampered  for  room,  exhausted  from  overwork.] 
To  tire  ;  weary ;  —  usually  with  out.  Colloq .,  U .  S. 
tuck'er,  n.  A  state  of  weariness  or  exhaustion.  Local,  U.  S. 
Tuck'er  circle.  [After  Robert  Tucker,  the  discoverer.] 
Math.  The  circle  through  the  six  intersections  with  the 
sides  of  a  triangle  of  the  parallels  to  the  sides  through  the 
symmedian. 


tuck'et  (tuk'St),  n.  [It.  toccata  a  prelude,  fr.  toccare  to 
touch.  See  toccata.]  A  trumpet  flourish  or  fanfare.  Obs. 
tuck'ing,  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  of  tuck.  Hence  :  n.  A  tuck,  or 
tucks  collectively;  also,  cloth  having  tucks,  either  woven 
in  or  sewed  in  ;  —  often  in  pi. 

tuck  pointing-  Masonry.  The  finishing  of  joints  along  the 
center  lines  with  a  narrow  ridge  of  puttyor  fine  lime  mortar, 
tu'co  tu'co  (toc/kS  too'ko),  tu'cu  tu'cu  (-koo).  [Amer. 
Sp.  tuco-tuco.  from  the  bell-like  cry  uttered  underground.] 
Any  South  American  octodont  burrowing  rodent  of  the 
genus  Ctenoniys  ;  esp.,  C.  brasi  lien. sis.  They  resemble  the 
North  American  pocket  gophers,  but  lack  cheek  pouches, 
tu'cum  (too'kum),  n.  [Tupi  tucumd.~\  A  Brazilian  palm 
(Astrocaryum  vulgare),  the  young  leaves  of  which  yield  a 
fine  strong  fiber  used  for  cordage,  Jxmstrings,  etc. 
tu'cu  ma'  (too'koo-ma' ;  as  Lat.  tu'ku-md),  n.  [Tupi  tu- 
cumd .]  A  Brazilian  palm  ( Astrocaryum  tucuma )  allied  to 
the  tucum,  yielding  an  inferior  fiber  and  an  edible  fruit, 
-tude.  [F.  dude,  or  L.  - tudo ,  - tudinis ,  a  termination  of  femi¬ 
nine  abstract  nouns.]  A  suffix  of  nouns  expressing  quality, 
state,  and  the  like  ;  as,  ampli/wrfc,  pleni/ude,  recti/wrfe,  al- 
titude,  fortitude ,  grat itude,  multi/w</e.  Cf.  1st  -th,  -ness. 
Tu'dor  itu'ddr),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  royal  family  of 
England  descended  from  Owen  Tudor  of  Wales,  who  mar¬ 
ried  Catherine,  the  widow  of  Henry  V .  The  reigning 
members  (1485-1603)  were  Henry  VII.,  Henry  VIII.,  Ed¬ 
ward  VI.,  Mary,  and  Elizabeth. 

Tudor  arch,  a  four-centered,  obtusely  pointed  arch,  charac¬ 
teristic  of  English  arcliitecture  of  the  Tudor  period.  See 
arch,  Illust.  (10).  —  T.  architecture  or  style,  the  latest  variety 
of  English  Gothic,  that  under  the  Tudors,  characterized  by 
flat  four-centered  arches,  shallow  moldings,  and  a  profu¬ 
sion  of  paneling  on  the  walls  ;  the  Perpendicular  style.  See 
architecture,  Table.  —  T.  flower,  a  trefoil  flower  used  in  the 
decorations  of  the  late  English  Gothic  art.  —  T.  rose,  the 
red  rose  of  Lancashire  and  the  white  rose  of  Yorkshire 
united  to  form  the  royal  badge  of  England  on  the  marriage 
of  Henry  VII.  of  Lancaster  to  Elizabeth  of  York  in  1486  at 
the  close  of  the  civil  war. 

Tues'day  (tuz'da),  n.  [ME.  Tewesday ,  AS.  Tiu-es  dseg  the 
day  of  The  the  god  of  war  ;  akin  to  OHG.  Zio,  I  cel.  Tyr, 
L.  Jupiter,  Gr.  Zev?  ;  cf.  OHG.  Zxostac  Tuesday  (G.  Diens- 
tag  is  not  exactly  the  same  word),  Icel.  lysdagr.  See 
deity;  cf.  joss  an  idol,  jovial,  Jupiter.]  The  third  day 
of  the  week,  following  Monday  and  preceding  Wednesday, 
tu'fa  (too'fd),  n.  [It.  tufo  soft,  sandy  stone,  L.  tofus ,  to¬ 
phus.  Cf.  tophus,  toph.]  1.  A  porous  rock  formed  as  a 
deposit  from  springs  or  streams  ;  —  usually  applied  to  cal¬ 
careous  deposits  (travertine),  in  the  phrase  calcareous  tufa. 
2.  A  rock  composed  of  the  finer  kinds  of  volcanic  detritus, 
usually  more  or  less  stratified,  and  in  various  states  of  con¬ 
solidation  ;  —  called  also  tujf.  There  are  many  varieties. 

Many  geologists  prefer  to  apply  the  term  tuff  to  the 
volcanic  rock,  restricting  tufa  to  sense  1. 
tu-fa'ceous  (too-ta'shus),  a.  [Cf.  It.  tvfaceo,  L.  tofaceus, 
tofacius.  See  tufa.]  Of,  pert,  to,  or  like,  tufa, 
tulf-a'ceous  (tfif-a'shfis),  a.  Of,  pert,  to,  or  like,  tuff, 
tuft  (tuft),  v.  t.  To  beat,  as  a  covert,  for  deer.  Obs. 
tuft  (tuft),  7i.  [ME.  tuft,  F.  touff'e  ;  prob.  of  Teutonic  ori¬ 
gin  ;  cf.  G.  zopf  a  weft  of  hair,  pigtail,  top  of  a  tree.  Cf. 
top  summit.]  1.  A  small  cluster  of  elongated  flexible 
parts  or  outgrowths,  as  hairs,  feathers,  blades  of  grass, 
arising  close  together,  but  free  at  their  opposite  ends. 

2.  More  broadly,  a  cluster;  clump;  as,  a  tuft  of  plants. 

Green  lake,  and  cedar  tuft,  and  spicy  glade.  Keble. 

3.  Something  likened  to  a  tuft ;  as:  a  A  goatee.  Colloq. 
b  A  crest.  Obs. 

4.  The  gold  tassel  formerly  worn  by  titled  undergraduates 
at  Cambridge  and  Oxford  universities,  England  ;  hence, 
Eng.  Slang ,  the  wearer  of  such  a  tuft. 

tuft,  v.  t.  ;  tuft'ed  ;  tuft'ing.  1.  To 
separate  into  tufts. 

2-  To  provide  with  a  tuft  or  tufts; 
esp.,  to  tack  at  various  places,  as  in 
upholstery,  and  attach  buttons  or  tufts, 
tuft,  v.  i.  To  grow  in,  or  form,  a  tuft 
or  tufts. 

tuft'ed,  a.  1.  Having  a  tuft  or  tufts. 

2.  Growing  in  tufts  or  clusters  ;  tufty. 

The  tufted  crowtoe.  and  pale  jessamine. 

Milton. 

tufted  columbine,  a  European  meadow- 
rue  (Thalictrum  aquilegi folium),  with 
columbinelike  leaves.  —  t.  coquette,  a 
Central  American  humming  bird  ( Lo - 
phomis  ornalns)  having  a  large  crest  and  cervical  tufts 


Tufted  Coquette  (Lo- 
phorjiis  omatus). 


tu'bu-lature  (tQ'bfi-la'tfJr),  n. 
('hem.  A  tubulure. 

Tu  bu-li-bran'chi  a'ta  (-11- 
br’lij'kl-a'td),  7i.nl.  (NL.  ;  L. 
tub  id  u  8  a  little  tube  -+-  branchia 
a  gill.]  Zool.  An  artificial  group 
of  gastropod  niollusks  includ¬ 
ing  those  having  a  tubular  shell, 
as  the  genus  Vennetus.  —  tu  bu- 
li-tran'chi-an  (-br&q'kY-dn),  a. 
tfu.  —  t  u  b  u-1  i-b  r  a  n'c  h  i-a  t  e 
(-at),  a.  Sr  7i. 

Tu  bu-ll-den-ta'ta  (-d?n-td'td), 
ii.pl.  (NL.  See  tubule  ;  den¬ 
tate.]  Zool.  A  suborder  or  su¬ 
perfamily  of  edentates  consisting 
of  the  aard-varks,  with  teeth 
composed  of  n  cluster  of  upright 
parallel  vasodentine  columns 
traversed  by  individual  pulp 
canals.  —  t^bu-li  den'tate,  a. 

Tu  bu-lif'er-a  (-lTf'Pr-d),  n.  pi. 
[NL.  See  tubule;  -fkrous.] 
Zool.  a  In  some  classifications, 
a  tribe  of  Hymenoptera  com¬ 
prising  the  families  Proctotrupi- 
d®  andClirysidid®,  ortheChry- 
sidid®  alone, which  have  a  tubu¬ 
lar  ovipositor,  b  A  suborder  or 
other  division  of  Thysanoptera, 
including  those  which  have  the 
last  segment  of  the  abdomen  tu¬ 
bular.  —  tubu-lif'er-an  (-tfn),n. 
tu'bu-llf'er-ous  (tQ'bfl-lIf'er- 
»<s),a.  [Tubtdus  +  -ferous.)  Zool. 
Having  a  tubule  or  tubules  ;  — 
said  esp.  of  some  insects  having 
a  tubular  ovipositor, 
tu'bu-li-form'  ( tfl'btl-lT-fdrm'), 
a.  Like  a  small  tube, 
tu'bu-lus  (tfi'bfi-lfls),  n. ;  pi. 
-buli  (-11).  [L.,  a  small  tube. 
See  tubule.]  1.  A  tubule. 

2.  Zool.  A  tubular  extensile  ovi¬ 
positor  of  certain  flies  and  bees. 

3.  Bot.  a  In  certain  basidiomy- 
cetous  fungi  (Poly porace®),  one 


of  the  tubes  or  hymenial  pores, 
b  In  some  ascomycetous  fungi, 
the  neck,  c  A  hornlike  projec¬ 
tion  upon  the  valve  of  a  diatom. 
Tu'bus  (tfi'bfis),  7i.  Also  Tubus 
Astronomicus.  =  Telescopium. 
tub  wheel.  1.  =  dan  aide. 

2.  A  drum,  used  like  a  tumbling 
barrel,  for  washing  skins,  etc. 
tu-can'  ( too-kiin' ),  n.  [Error  for 
togan  or  tugan ,  the  Mexican 
name  :  cf.  Sp.  tuedn .]  An  uni¬ 
dentifiable  Mexican  rodent, 
prob.  a  pocket  gopher. 

Tu-ca'na  (tfl-ka'nd),  n.  [NL. 
=  toucan,  2.  [steak.  Obs. 
tu'cet(ta'set),  n.  =  TUCKET, &j 
tuch.  Obs.  or  ref.  sp.  of  touch 
tu'chit  (ttl'Klt).  Var.  of  teu- 
chit,  lapwing. 

tucht,  tuch'y  Touched; 
touchy.  lief.  Sp. 
tuck  (tfik  ;  tubk),  n.  [Cf.  F. 
touche  a  touching,  toucher  to 
touch,to  strike,  OF.  also  to'/uier. 
Cf.  touch.]  a  A  blow  ;  stroke, 
b  Heat  of  a  drum.  Obs.  or  Scot. 
c  A  flourish,  fanfare,  or  blast,  as 
of  trumpets;  a  tucket.  Scot. 
tuck,  r.  t.  [Orig.,  to  beat:  cf.  OF. 
toquier,  var.  of  OF.  touchier, 
F.  toucher,  to  touch,  strike  (cf. 
touch).]  1.  To  beat  or  sound,  as 
a  drum  or  trumpet.  Scot. 

2.  [Perh.  a  different  word.]  To 
full,  as  cloth.  Dial.  E7\g. 
tuck,  v.  i.  To  sound,  as  a  drum. 
Scot. 

tuck  (tfik),  n.  [F.  estoc ,  fr.  It. 
stocco ;  of  G.  origin,  and  akin  to 
E.  stock.]  A  rapier.  Obs.  or  Hist. 
tuck,  7i.  A  tusk  Dial.  Eriq. 
tuck,  n.  The  father-1  a  s  h  e  r. 
Dial.  F.Tiq. 

Tuck,  Friar.  See  Friar  Tuck. 
;  tuckavee  f  takavi. 

|  tuck'er  ( dial .  tfik'Sr  ;  t<5bk'-), 


n.  A  fuller  of  cloth.  Obs.  or 
Dial.  Eng. 

Tuck'er  Act.  The  net  of  March 
3, 1HS7,  enlarging  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Court  oi  Claims,  previ¬ 
ously  enlarged  by  the  Bowman 
Act  of  March  3,  1883. 
tuck'et  (tuk'gt ;  -Tt),  w.  [Orig. 
unknown.]  An  unripe  ear  of  In¬ 
dian  corn,  or  maize.  Local,  U.S. 
tuck'et,  7i.  [Cf.  It.  tocchetto  a 
ragout  of  fish,  meat,  fr.  tocco  a 
large  piece,  morsel  ;  also  LL. 
tucetTim ,  tuccetnm ,  a  thick 
gravy. 1  A  steak  :  collop.  Obs. 
tuck'-ln',  77.  A  meal;  feast. 
Slang  or  Dial. 

tuck'-net  ,  n.  =  tuck,  n.,  3. 
tuck'-out/,  7i.  A  tuck-ip.  S/a7ig 
or  Dial.  [oxter  plate,  j 

tuck  plate.  shipbuilding.  =| 
tuck'-selne7,  n.  A  seine  about 
70  fathoms  long,  very  deep  in 
the  middle,  used  to  take  fish 
from  a  larger  seine, 
tuck'shell  (tfik'shfl  ;  tdbk'-), 
tuck'sel  (-Sf'l),  7i.  [Cf.  tusk  a 
tooth.]  A  tusk.  Dial.  Eng 
tuck'shop'  (tfik'shfipO,  n.  A 
pastry  cook’s  shop.  Slang,  Eng. 
tuckt.  Tucked.  Ref.  Sp. 
tu'cum  oil.  See  oil,  Table  I. 
tud'der.  Dial.  Eng.  of  tother. 
tu-dlc'u-late  (tfl-dlk'fl-lat),  r.  t. 
(L.  tudiculatus ,  p.  p.  of  tudicu- 
la7'e  to  stir  nbout.]  To  pound  or 
work  with  a  hammer.  Obs. 
tue.  Var.  of  tui. 
tue  (ta ;  til).  Scot,  k  dial.  Eng. 
var.  of  tew\  [defend. I 

tu-e'bor  (tfi-e'bfir).  [L.]  I  will  | 
tuechit.  +  tew  it. 
tue'fall  (tll'fdl').  n.  Arch.  = 
to-fall,  «.,2.  D/al.  Eng. 
tueie.  tuell.  +  twice,  towel. 
tue'-i  ron  (tfl'T^/rn),  n.  [See 
TUYERE.]  1.  =  TUYERE. 


2.  pi.  A  pair  of  blacksmith’s 
tongs. 

tueit-  +  twit. 

tuel,  tuell.  TEWEL. 

tuelf,  tuelff.  tuelve.  +  twelve. 

tuelf.  tuelfte.  twelfth. 

tuelmoth.  -f  twelvemonth. 

tuen.tuene.  tee, draw; tkek,v. 

tuenti.  j*  TWENTY. 

Tues.  Anbr.  Tuesday, 
tu'et  (tfi'et).  Var.  of  tew  it. 
tuf.  Obs.  or  ref.  sp.  of  tough. 
tu-fan'  (t<3o-fan'),  n.  [Hind.  & 
Ar.  tv  fan.  See  typhoon.]  A 
violent  storm.  India. 
tufe  tough 

tuf'en,  tuf'end.  Toughen  ; 
toughened.  Re,f  Sp. 
tuff,  7i.  A  turban.  Obs. 
tuff,  f  tuft.  [See  tufa,  2.1 
tuff  (tfif),  w.  [F.  tuf.  See  tufa.] I 
tuffe.  •(•  tough.  [of  tuft. 
tuf'fet  (tfif 'It:  -?7t).  Dial.  var.  | 
tuff'ing,  n.  Wadding;  tow; 
onkum.  Obs.  Scot. 
tuf'fle,  r.  t.  To  ruffle.  Obs. 
Scot.  Sr  Dial.  Eng. 
tuf' fold  (tdbf'rtld),  n.  A  small 
shed.  Dial.  Eng.  [phoon.I 
tuff  on,  tuffoon,  tufon.  •(•  ty-| 
tuff-taf'fa-ty,  tuff-tafTa-ta,  n. 
+  TUFTAFFETA. 

tuff'y  (tdbf'T),  n.  =  sweet 
William  a.  Dial.  Eng. 
tu'fit  (tfi'flt).  Var.  of  teufit. 
Dial.  Eng.  [var.  of  toft.  I 

tuft  (tfift).  Obs.  or  dial.  Eng.| 
tuf-taf'fe-ta  (tfif-tfif'fC-td),  n. 
[See  tuft;  taffeta.]  A  silk 
fabric  formerly  in  use,  having  a 
nap  or  pile.  Ohs.  or  Hist. 
tuft'-mock-a  do.  n.  Tufted 
mockado.  _Obs.  [can.  I 

tu-gan'  (too-gan').  Var.  of  tu-| 
tug 'boat',  7>.  =  tuo,  n.,  3. 
tugd.  Tugged.  Ref.  Sp.  [  Obs.  I 
tugen.  Pret.  pi.  of  tee,  draw.] 


also,  any  of  various  allied  species.  —  tufted  duck,  a  An 
Old  World  duck  (Marila  fuiiyula)  having  a  tutted  head, 
but  in  most  characters  similar  to  the  scaup  ducks,  b  The 
ring-necked  duck.  Local,  U.  S.  —  t.  hair  grass.  =  tussock 
grass.  — t.  loosestrife,  a  primulaceous  plant  (Baumburgia 
thyrsijlora)  of  the  United  States  and  Europe,  related  to 
the  loosestrifes.  It  has  small  yellow  flowers  in  heads  or 
close  racemes.  —  t.  pochard,  the  tufted  duck.  —  t.  puffin. 
See  puffin,  1.  —  t.  titmouse,  a  titmouse  (Bceolophus,  or 
Parus,  bicolor)  ashy  gray  in  color  with  a  pointed  crest, 
found  in  the  eastern  United  States,  chiefly  south  of  New 
England. 

tult'er  (tuf'ter),  n.  [1st  tuft  -f-  - er .]  Hunting.  A  houud 
used  to  drive  deer  out  of  cover, 
tuft'hunt  er  (tuft'hun'ter),  n .  A  hanger-on  of  noblemen,  or 
persons  of  quality,  esp.  in  English  universities  ;  loosely, 
any  toady  or  sycophant.  —  tuft'hunt'lng,  n. 
tuft'y  (tuf'tl),  a.  1.  Abounding  with  tufts.  Drayton. 
2.  Growing  in  tufts  or  clusters. 

Where  tufty  daisies  nod  at  every  gale.  W.  Brou  ne . 
tug  (tug),  v.  t.  ;  tugged  (tugd) ;  tug'ging  (tug'Tng).  [ME. 
tog  gen,  tuggen  ;  prob.  fr.  Seaud.  ;  cf.  Icel.  toga  to  draw, 
tog  a  rope,  line ;  akin  to  E.  tow  to  draw  through  water. 
Cf.  tow,  v.  t .,  tuck  to  draw  up.]  To  pull  or  draw  with 
great  effort ;  to  drag ;  haul ;  as,  to  tug  a  loaded  cart. 

There  Bweat,  there  strain,  tug  the  laborious  oar.  Roscommon. 
tug,  v.  i.  1.  To  pull  with  great  eff  ort ;  to  strain  in  labor ; 
as,  to  tug  at  the  oar  ;  to  tug  against  the  stream. 

2.  To  labor;  strive;  struggle.  Shak. 

tug,  n.  1.  A  laborious  pulling  or  straining  ;  hence,  a  su¬ 
preme  effort ;  a  severe  stress  or  strain,  as  of  a  contest. 

At  the  tug  he  falls, 

Vast  ruins  come  along,  rent  from  the  smoking  walls.  Dryden. 
2  A  vehicle  for  conveying  timber,  etc.  Dial.  Eng. 

3.  Naut.  A  strongly  built,  powerful  steam  vessel,  whose 
engines,  bunkers,  and  stokehole  occupy  practically  all  the 
room  except  that  needed  for  the  crew’s  quarters,  used  to 
tow  vessels  ;  —  called  also  steam  tug ,  tugboat ,  and  tou  boat . 

4.  A  trace,  or  drawing  strap,  of  a  harness  ;  any  rope, 
chain,  etc.,  used  in  pulling  something  along. 

6.  Mining.  An  iron  hook  of  a  hoisting  tub,  to  which  a 
tackle  is  affixed. 

tug  of  war.  a  An  athletic  sport  in  which  a  number  of  men, 
esp.  four  on  a  side,  pull  on  a  rope  against  an  equal  number, 
b  Hence,  any  violent  contest. 

Tuile'rles'  (twel're' ;  Angl.  twe'ler-Tz),  n.  A  royal  palace 
in  Paris,  begun  under  Catherine  de  Medici  in  1504,  enlarged 
by  Henry  IV.  and  Louis  XIV.,  and  later  connected  by  wings 
with  the  Louvre.  It  was  famous  as  the  scene  of  revolu¬ 
tionary  incidents.  In  1871  it  was  burned  by  the  Commune, 
tuille  (twel),  n.  [Cf.  F.  tuile  a  tile.]  In  plate  armor,  one 
of  two  hinged  plates  before  the  thigh.  See  armor,  Illust. 
tu  i'tion  (tu-Tsli'wn),  n.  [L.  tuitio  protection,  guarding, 
fr.  tueri,  p.  p.  tuitus,  to  see,  watch,  protect :  cf.  F.  tuition. 
Cf.  tutor.]  1.  Protection  ;  care  ;  esp.,  the  care  of  a  tutor 
or  guardian  over  a  pupil  or  ward  ;  guardianship.  Obs. 

2.  Act  or  business  of  teaching  ;  instruction  ;  a6,  tuition  in 
Latin  ;  his  tuition  was  thorough. 

3.  The  price  or  payment  for  instruction. 

4.  A  teaching  or  monition. 

The  inquiry  leads  us  to  that  source,  at  once  the  essence  of  gen¬ 
ius,  of  virtue,  and  of  life,  which  we  call  spontaneity  or  instinct. 
We  denote  this  primary  wisdom  as  intuition,  whilst  all  latef 
teachings  are  tuitions.  Emerson 

Syn.  —  See  instruction. 

tu-i'tion-a  ry  (-a-rl),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  tuition. 
Tul-bagh'i-a  (tul-b5g'T-d),  n.  (NL.,  after  Ryk  Tulbagh, 
Dutch  governor  of  Cape  Colony,  1751-71.]  Bot.  a  A  small 
genus  of  Africau  ornamental  liliaceous  plants  having  thick 
basal  leaves  and  tall  scapes  bearing  umbals  of  blue  or  purple 
flowers.  See  Agapanthus,  2.  b  Syn.  of  Omentaria. 
tU'le  (too'lg),  n.  [Mex.]  Either  of  two  large  bulrushes 
(Seirpus  lacustris  and  S.  tatora)  growing  abundantly  on 
overflowed  land  in  the  southwestern  United  States,  esp.  in 
Californiax  at  the  junction  of  the  Sacramento  and  San 
Joaquin  Rivers,  w'liere  large  tracts  are  known  as  tule  land*, 
tulip  (tu'lTp),  n.  [F.  tulipe,  OF.  also  tulipan  ;  cf.  It.  lull- 
pan  o,  tulipa;  fr.  Turk,  tidbend,  dulbend,  lit.,  a  turban,  Per. 
dulband  ;  —  so  called  from  the  resemblance  of  the  flower 
to  a  turban.  See  turban.]  1.  Any  plant  of  the  genus 
Tulipa,  or  its  flower  or  bulb.  Tulips  have  been  so  long  in 
cultivation  that  the  common  garden  types  are  not  refera¬ 
ble  to  any  existing  wild  species,  though  the  dwarf  early- 
blooming  varieties,  as  the  Due  van  Thol  race,  are  com¬ 
monly  classed  as  Tulipa  suaveolens,  while  the  later  tall 
forms  are  considered  to  belong  to  T.  gesneriana.  Holland 


tugge,  tuggen.  +  tug.  [tugs.  I 
tug'ger  (tug'Sr),  n.  One  that| 
tug'gill,  tug'gle,  v.  t.  Sr-i.  [Freq. 
of  tug.)  To  pull  by  jerking  ;  al¬ 
so,  to  strive  (with).  Obs.  Scot. 
tug'glng-ly  (tug'lng-ll)  adv.  of 
tugging,  p.  pr. 

tugh.  i*  tough.  [05s. I 

tughen.  Pret.  pi.  of  tee,  draw.  | 
tug  iron.  An  iron  hook  or  but¬ 
ton  to  which  a  tug  or  trace  may 
be  attached, as  on  a  wagon  shaft, 
tug'mut'ton,  7i.  =  mutton 

MONGER.  Obs. 

tugure,  n.  [L.  tugnnum  :  cf.  F. 
t ugure  (Cotgrave).l  A  hut.  Obs. 
tugwith,  n.  A  sledge.  Obs. 
tuhen.  Pret.  pi.  of  tee,  draw. 
Obs.  [parson  bird.  I 

tu'i  (too'e),  n.  [Maori.]  The  | 

tuich.  +  TOUCH,  TOUGH. 

tuies.  f  twice. 
tulgh.  it.  [Cf.  AS.  twi-o  a  doubt, 
twcogan  to  doubt.  1  Prob..  sus¬ 
picion  ;  doubt.  Oos.  Scot. 
tuik  (dial,  tfik  ;  tiik).  Obs.  or 
Sent.  &  dial.  Eng.  var.  of  took. 
tuil.  TEWEL. 
tuill,  n.  [Cf.  tuilyie.]  Trouble. 
Obs.  Scat 

tuil-lette'  (twf-lCt'),  n.  [Cf.  F. 
toilette  a  small  tile.]  A  small 
tuille.  for  protecting  the  hip. 
tuil'yie  (tool 'y I),  n.  ir  v.  [Cf. 
OF.  tooiUier  to  pull  or  drag 
about.  Cf.  toil,  r.]  Quarrel  ; 
struggle.  Scot.  Sr  Dial.  Eng. 
tullyour.  n.  A  quarreler.  Obs. 
tuim  (turn;  turn)  Dial.  Eng. 
var.  of  toom. 

tuin,  tuis-  +  twin,  tw'ice. 
tuine,  n.  Kind  of  large  fish.  Obs. 
tu'ism  ( tu'Iz’m),  n.  ( L.  tu  thou 
+  E.  -ism.]  The  theory  that 
thought  centers  in  an  Ideal  or 
second  self,  or  other  person, 
tuiat.  +  twist. 


tult.  tewit,  lapwing, 
tuith  (tdblth:  tilth).  Obs.  or  dial. 
Eng.  of  tooth.  f Tuitionary . j 

tu-i'tion-al  (tfl-Ysh'Mn-^fl),  a.| 
tuive,  v.  i.  To  rise,  as  from 
leavening  ;  also,  to  ferment,  na 
yeast.  Obs.  Scot. 
tuk  (dial.  tobk).  Obs.  or  Scot,  k 
dial.  pret.  &  p.  p.  of  take. 
tuke,  r.  t.  [AS.  tucian  to  afflict.) 
To  afflict ;  punish.  Obs. 
tukkar,  tukken.  +  tucker, 
tuck.  [Var.  of  TUCO  tuco.I 
tu'ko  tu'ko  (too'ko  t<x>'k5).j 
tul  (t<K)l  ;  t’l).  Dial.  Eng.  var. 
of  TILL,  prep.  Sr  coni. 
tul.  +  TILL,  to. 

Tu-la'lip  (tob-la'llp),  n.  One  of 
a  tribe  of  Salishan  Indians  oc¬ 
cupying  a  reservation  on  Tula- 
lip  Bay,  Washington, 
tu'la  met'al  (tfio'ld).  An  alloy 
of  silver,  conper,  and  lead  made 
at  Tula  in  Russia,  used  in  mak¬ 
ing  niello. 

tu'la-ai  (tfib'la-sP),  n.  [Tamil 
tidasi.]  —  TOOLSI. 
tulce.  ^  TOOLSI. 
tul 'chan  (tfil'kdfn),  tul 'chin 
(-kin),  n.  A  stuffed  calfskin, 
used  to  induce  a  cow  to  give 
milk.  Hence,  tulchan  bishop, 
one  appointed  to  a  bishopric 
that  he  might  turn  over  to  a  sec¬ 
ular  the  chief  part  of  the  church 
revenue.  Sent.  Obs.  or  Hist. 
tulde,  pret.  of  teld.  Obs. 
tu'le  mint  (too'le).  The  Can¬ 
ada  mint.  California. 
tu'le  root.  Wapatoo. 
tu'le  wren.  A  marsh  wren  (  Tel- 
matodytes  palustris  paludicola) 
of  the  western  United  States, 
tu'li-ac  CtQ'll-ftk ),  n.  Theskua 
gull.  Local,  Eng. 
tuliban.  *f*  turban. 
tulle.  +  TILL,  v. 


51e,  senate,  efire,  ftm,  account,  iirm,  ask,  sofa;  eve,  6vent,  6nd,  reegnt,  maker;  ice,  Ill;  old,  6bey,  orb,  6dd,  s5ft,  cdnnect ;  use,  unite,  firn,  up,  circus,  menu; 

(j  Foreign  Word.  *i*  Obsolete  Variant  of.  +  combined  with.  —  equals. 


TULIPA 
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TUMFIE 


Tulip. 


si  ana.  T.jprsecox ,  etc.,  are  also  cultivated. 
1  ofth  ‘  •  • 


Tulip  Shell. 


is  still  the  center  of  tulip  cultivation  (see  tulipomania) 
though  attempts  have  been 
made  to  raise  bulbs  for  the 
market  in  the  United  States. 

By  growers  tulips  are  classi¬ 
fied  as  follows:  (1)  SelfB,  or 
mother  tulips,  with  flowers  of  a 
solid  color ;  these  are  not  con¬ 
stant,  but  “  break  ”  after  a  few 
years  into  variegations.  (2)  Bi- 
sarres  (bi-zarz'),  with  a  yellow 
cen  t  e r  and  orange  or  red 
markiiigs.  (u)By'bloe  mens  (bl'- 
bloo7  menz),  white  marked 
with  various  dark  colors,  as 
purple,  brown,  etc.  (4)  Roses, 
with  variegated  rose-pink, 
red,  or  scarlet  flowers.  Most 
of  these  occur  in  both  single 
and  double  forms.  Many  wild 
species,  as  Tulipa  greigi ,  T. 
oculus-solis,  T.  efusiana,rw' 

2.  Ordnance.  The  swell  of  the  metal  at  the  muzzle  of  an 
old-fashioned  gun.  Obs.  nr  R. 

Til'll- pa  (tu'li-pd),  n.  [NL.]  Bot.  A  large  genus  of  Eu¬ 
ropean  and  Asiatic  liliaceous  plants,  the  tulips,  having 
coated  bulbs,  linear  or  broadly  lanceolate  leaves,  and  com¬ 
monly  a  single  showy  flower,  with  six  equal  perianth  seg¬ 
ments  and  six  hypogvnous  stamens.  See  tulip,  Tllust. 

tulip  mold  or  mould.  A  destructive  mold  fungus  (Sclero- 
tinia  parasitica)  which  attacks  cultivated  tulips,  forming 
olive-brown,  minutely  velvety  patches  on 
the  stem,  leaves,  and  flowers. 
tu'lip-o-ma'nl-aitu'lTp-o-ma'nl-d),?!.  [tu- 
lip-\-mania;  —  said  to  have  been  coined  by 
Manage.]  A  mania  for  acquiring  or  grow¬ 
ing  tulips,  specif,  that  which  seized  on  all 
classes  in  Holland  about  the  year  1H34.  Tu¬ 
lip  marts  were  set  up  in  Amsterdam,  Rot¬ 
terdam,  and  other  towns,  where  bulbs  were 
sold  and  resold  at  fabulous  prices.  The 
ruinous  speculation  was  finally  ended  by 
governmental  interference.  —  tu  lip  0- 
ma'ni  ac  (-5k),  n. 

tulip  root.  A  disease  of  oats  due  to  a 
small  nematode  worm  ( Tylenchus  dera- 
stati'ix)  which  causes  a  swelling  in  the 
stem  somewhat  like  a  tulip  bulb. 

tulip  Sliell-  Any  of  various  large,  hand¬ 
somely  colored,  marine  rachiglossate  gas¬ 
tropods  of  the  family  Fasciolariidae,  esp. 

Fasciolaria  tulipa,  which  is  found  on  the 
coast  of  the  southern  United  States. 

tulip  tree.  1.  A  tall  North  American  maguoliaceous  tim¬ 
ber  tree  ( Lirioden - 
dron  tulipifera)  hav¬ 
ing  truncate,  some¬ 
what  lobed  leaves,  and 
large  tuliplike  red 
ana  yellow  flowers. 

Its  soft  white  wood 
(uhiteuood,  poplar,  or 
yellow1  poplar) is  much 
used  for  cabinetwork, 
woodenware,  etc. 

2  Any  of  various 
other  trees  with  tu¬ 
lip-shaped  flowers;  as: 
a  In  the  West  Indies, 
the  majagua.  b  In 
East  India,  the  mal- 
vaceous  tree  Thespe- 
sia  popidnea.  c  The 

Asiatic magnoliaceous  _  . 

tree  Michelia  fuscata.  Tulip  Tree,  1. 

Called  also  Chinese  tulip  tree,  d  In  Australia:  (1)  The 
waratah.  (2)  The  malvaceous  tree  LagunaHa patter sonii. 

tU'lip-WOOd'  (tu'lip-wood'),  n.  1.  Wood  of  the  tulip  tree  ; 
white  wood. 

2.  The  handsome  striped  or  variegated  wood  of  any  of  sev¬ 
eral  trees,  or  any  of  the  trees  themselves :  a  The  rose- 
colored  wood  of  a  Brazilian  lythraceous  tree  ( Physocalymna 
scaberrimum .),  much  used  by  cabinetmakers  for  inlaying, 
b  In  Australia:  (1)  The  wood  of  the  sapindaceous  tree 
Harpullia  pendula ,  often  distinguished  as  Queensland 
tnlipwood .  (2)  The  wood  of  the  emu  apple,  or  sour  plum. 

tulle  (tool ;  F.  till),  n.  [F.  ;  — from  the  town  of  Tulle,  in 
France.]  A  thin,  fine  silk  net,  plain  or  dotted,  used  for 

vp  i  1  o  L  o  fr  a  afp 

TulTi-an  (tul'T-ftn),  a.  [L.  Tullianns ,  from  Tullius,  the 
name  of  a  Roman  gens.]  Belonging  to,  or  in  the  style  of, 
Tully  (Marcus  Tullius  Cicero) ;  Ciceronian. 

tul'li-bee  (tiil'i-be),  n.  [Of  Amer.  Ind.  orig.,  and  said  by 
the  giver  of  the  name  to  be  from  Cree  otoneemish  white- 
fish.  Perh.  fr.  the  Montagnais  word  for  whitefisli  ;  cf. 
Montagnais  (not  Cree)  namesh  fish.]  A  whitefish  ( Argij - 
rosomus  iullibee)  found  in  the  Great  Lakes  and  other 
waters  of  northern  North  America. 

TulTi-ver,  Mag'gio  (mSg'T  tiil'T-ver).  The  imaginative 
passionate  heroine,  a  miller’s  daughter,  of  George  Eliot’s 
The  Mill  on  the  Floss.”  She  is  a  victim  of  the  respecta¬ 
bility  of  the  commonplace  well-meaning  people  about  her, 
and  is  drowned  in  a  flood  together  with  her  selfish,  unim¬ 
aginative,  and  uncompromising  brother  Tom,  to  whom 
she  is  lovingly  devoted. 

Tu-lu'nid  (too-loo'nYd),  n.  A  Mohammedan  dynasty  which 
established  itself  in  Egypt  sometime  in  the  Oth  century  : 
—  so  called  from  its  founder,  Ahmed  ben  Tulun,  the  son 
of  a  freedrnan. 

turn  (tfim),  v.  t. ;  tummed  (tiimd)  ;  tum'ming.  W  oolen 
Manuf.  To  card  (wool)  as  a  preliminary  to  finer  carding; 
to  open  or  tease  out  (wool)  before  carding ;  also,  some¬ 
times,  to  mix  (various  grades  or  colors  of  wool). 


Tumatakuru  ( Discaria 
toumatou).  (}) 


Turn  (toom),  n.  [Egypt.  Tumu,  Aiumu,peTh.  prop,  the 
unknown,  or  the  creator.]  Egypt.  Relig.  A  sun  god,  re¬ 
garded  as  the  “  closer  ”  of  the  day,  or  the  night  sun,  and 
often  as  the  creator  of  the  world.  He  wears  the  pscheut 
and  carries  the  ankli  and  a  scepter.  Cf.  Ra. 
tu'ma  ta  ku  ru  (too'ma'ta-kod'roo),  n.  Also  tumatukuru 
and  tomatakuru.  [Maori.]  A  New  Zealand  rliamna- 
ceous  shrub  or  tree  ( Discaria  toumatou)  having  stout, 
sharp  spines  used  by  the  Maoris 
for  tattooing; — called  also  mat a- 
gory  and  wild  Irishman. 
tum  ble  (tum'b’l),  v.  i.  ;  tum'eled 
(-b’ld)  ;  tum'bling (-bling).  [ME. 
tumblen ,  freq.  of  tumben,  tomben, 
to  dance,  to  jump,  AS.  tumbian  to 
turn  heels  over  head,  to  dance  vio¬ 
lently;  cf.  D.  luimelen  to  fall,  Sw. 
tumla ,  Dan.  tumle ,  Icel.  tumba. 

Cf.  tumbril.]  1.  To  roll  over,  or 
to  and  fro  ;  to  roll  or  toss  about ; 
as,  to  tumble  and  toss  in  pain. 

2  To  turn  end  over  end,  as  a  tum¬ 
bler  pigeon  in  falling,  etc.;  specif., 

Gunnery,  to  turn  end  over  end  in 
the  air,  as  a  projectile. 

3.  To  fall  suddenly  and  violently  ; 
to  be  precipitated  ;  as,  to  tumble 
from  a  scatfolding. 

4.  To  move,  go,  come,  pass,  etc.,  in 
a  hasty  disorderly  manner  ;  as,  the 
dogs  came  tumbling  at  his  call. 

5.  To  perform  acrobatic  feats,  esp. 
without  apparatus,  such  as  somer¬ 
saults,  springs,  etc. 

6  To  dance.  Obs. 

7  To  understand  ;  comprehend  ;  —  often  with  to.  Slang. 
to  tumble  home,  Shipbuilding ,  to  incline  inward,  above  the 
water  line  or  greatest  breadth  ;  —  said  of  the  sides  of  a  ship. 
Cf.  wall-sided. —to  t.  in.  a  To  tumble  home,  b  To  go 
to  bed.  Colloq.—  tot.  up.  a  To  get  out  of  bed  ;  to  rise. 
Slang  or  Colloq.  b  Naul.  To  go  or  come  quickly  on  deck. 

tum'ble,  v.  t.  1.  To  turn  over  ;  to  turn  or  throw  about,  as 
for  examination  or  search  ;  — sometimes  with  over,  about, 
etc. ;  as,  to  tumble  books  about ;  to  tumble  papers. 

2.  To  disturb;  rumple;  disorder;  as,  to  tumble  a  bed. 

3.  To  cause  to  tumble,  or  fall  ;  to  roll  over  or  down  ;  to 
precipitate;  pitch;  fling;  to  throw  down;  as,  to  tumble 
one  in  wrestling;  to  tumble  a  hare  with  a  shot. 

4.  To  whirl  in  a  tumbler  or  tumbling  barrel,  as  for  polish¬ 
ing  (metal  goods),  softening  (leather  goods),  etc. 

tum'ble,  n.  1.  Act  of  tumbling,  in  any  sense;  as,  to  take 
a  tumble,  or  fall ;  an  acrobatic  tumble,  or  the  like. 

2.  A  confused  condition  ;  bewilderment ;  also,  a  confused 
pile  or  mass.  Colloq.  or  Dial. 

3.  a  =  TUMBLING  BARREL.  b  =  LICKER-IN. 

4.  A  kind  of  toy,  usually  a  figure  of  a  person,  so  formed 
and  weighted  as  to  rock  or  tumble  at  a  slight  touch. 

tum'ble  bug  (-bug'),  n.  Any 
of  various  scarabreoid  bee¬ 
tles  (as  species  of  the  genera 
Scarabifius ,  Canthon ,  Copids , 
and  Phanxus)  wdiich  form 
globular  masses  of  d  u  n  g, 
which  they  roll  and  bury  in 
holes  excavated  in  the 
ground.  The  balls  serve  as 
food  for  them  or  their  larvae, 
the  eggs  being  deposited  in 
them. 

tum'ble-down'  (-doun'),  a. 

Ready  to  fall ;  dilapidated  ; 
ruinous,  as  a  shanty.  Colloq. 
tum'bler  (turn  '  b  1  e  r),  n. 

1.  One  who  tumbles;  esp., 


Tumblebug  ( Phanseus 
cam  C'cjc). 


one  who  performs  acrobatic  tricks,  as  somersaults,  etc. 

2.  [cop.]  ADunker;  —  a  derisive  nickname  alluding  to 
the  baptismal  ceremony  of  the  Dunkers,  in  which  the  per¬ 
son  is  thrice  plunged  face  forward  into  the  water. 

3.  Any  of  certain  domestic  pigeons  having  the  habit  of 
tumbling,  or  somersaulting  backward  in  flight.  The  short¬ 
faced  tumblerB  rarely  tumble,  being  bred  mainly  for  color, 
carriage,  shape,  etc.  They  have  a  very  short  bill,  a  high 
bulging  forehead,  and  a  strutting  carriage.  Cf.  almond 
tumbler.  The  common  tumblers  and  the  rollers  have  a 
longer  bill  and  head,  and  are  bred  for  their  aerial  perform¬ 
ances. 

4  A  tumbling  barrel  or  box,  a  tub  wheel  for  washing  or 
softening  leather,  or  the  like. 

5.  A  movable  obstruction  in  a  lock,  consisting  of  a  lever, 
latch,  wheel,  slide,  pin,  or  the  like,  which  must  be  adjusted 
to  a  particular  position  by  a  key  or  other  means  before  the 
bolt  can  be  thrown.  See  lock,  Illust. 

6.  Firearms.  A  piece  attached  to,  or  forming  part  of,  the 
hammer  of  a  gunlock,  on  which  the  mainspring  acts  and 
in  which  are  the  notches  for  the  sear  point  to  enter. 

7.  Mach,  a  A  projecting  piece  on  a  revolving  shaft  or 
rockshaft,  for  actuating  another  piece,  as  the  click  which 
moves  the  rack  in  a  striking  mechanism  for  a  clock.  See 
rockshaft.  b  The  movable  part  of  a  tumbler  gear. 

8  Weaving.  In  certain  looms,  one  of  the  levers  from 
which  the  harness  is  suspended  ;  a  tippler. 

9.  One  of  a  breed  of  dogs  formerly  used  in  coursing  rabbits. 

10.  A  drinking  glass  without  a  foot  or  stem,  originally 
made  with  a  pointed  or  convex  base. 

11.  A  kind  of  cart ;  a  tumbrel.  Scot,  tt*  Dial.  Eng. 


12  Naut.  A  pin,  or  one  of  a  pair  of  pins,  engaging  the  ends 
of  a  ring  stopper  and  shank  painter. 

13.  [ cap .]  A  member  of  one  of  the  ruf¬ 
fianly  London  bands  of  the  early  18th 
century.  Cf.  Mohock,  n.,  2.  Obs. or  Hist. 
tumbler  bearing.  Mach.  Any  of  the 
intermediate  swiveling  or  pivoted  bear¬ 
ings  for  a  square  shaft  (with  fixed  end 
bearings),  which  can  be  knocked  aside 
by  a  traveling  crab  or  the  like  moving 
along,  and  gearing  with,  the  square 
shaft,  as  in  a  gantry,  etc. 
tumbler  gear.  Mach.  Any  of  various 
reversing  gears,  used  esp.  in  modern 
machine  tools,  in  which  reversing  is  ^ 
accomplished  by  one  or  more  idle  One  Form  of  Turn- 
wheels  journalea  in  a  swinging  frame.  ,,  JiiVC> V* 

—  tumbler  gearing.  ‘k  ^I^ei'Vai 

tum'ble-weed'  (tum'b’l-wed'),  n.  In  indicated  by  their 
the  western  United  States,  any  plant  Pitch  Circles)  ;  E 
wdiich  habitually  breaks  away  from  its  Rocking  Frame, 
roots  in  the  autumn,  and  is  driven  by  Directions.  °f  rotaj 
the  wind,  as  a  light,  rolling  mass,  over  bv  arr0W8.  Gear  is 
the  fields  and  prairies.  The  common-  reversed  by  sw  ing¬ 
est  tumbleweeds  are  the  bugseed.  the  ing  E  over  so  that  D 
winged  pigweed,  Psoralen  lavceolata ,  gears  with  both  A 
and  species  of  A  maranthus  (as  A.albus).  nn<l  out  of 

tum'bling  (-bltng),j?.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  of  gear  entirely. 
tumble,  v.  —  tumbling  barrel,  a  revolving  cask  or  barrel  in 
which  nails,  etc.,  are  pol¬ 
ished,  as  by  mutual  attri¬ 
tion.  or  in  which  small 
castings  are  put  to  break 
out  their  cores  ;  —  called 
also  rattle  barrel,  rattler, 
rumble,  rambler,  etc.  —  t. 
bay,  an  overfall,  or  weir, 
in  a  canal.— t.  box,  a 
revolvable  recepta¬ 
cle  in  which  small 
objects  are  polished 
by  attrition  with 
emery  powder  or 
some  other  abra¬ 
sive.— t.  rod,  Mach., 
a  rod  having  a  cam 
or  lever  rigidly  attached  to  transmit  an  intermittent  mo¬ 
tion.  —  t.  shaft,  Mach.,  a  cam  shaft  or  way  shaft.  Cf.  tum¬ 
bling  rod.  —  t.  verse.  Pros.,  an  irregular  form  of  early  Eng¬ 
lish  verse,  roughly  equivalent  to  a  four-stressed  anapaestic 
verse,  but  with  much  displacement  of  the  light  syllables, 
tum'bly  (-bit),  a.  Uneven  or  lumpy,  as  of  material  tum¬ 
bled  in  confusedly  on  a  sea  or  river  bottom. 

Turn  bo'a  (tum-bo'd),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  the  native  name,  tumbo, 
at  Mossamedes,  Portuguese  West  Africa.]  Bot.  A  genus  of 
gnetaceous  plants  consisting  of  a  single  species.  T.  bainesii 
(better  known  as  Welwiiscnia),  of  the  South  African  des- 


Foundry  Tumbling  Barrel. 


Tumhoa,  a 
Young  Plant. 


ert  region.  It  has  a  trunk  or  caudex  less  than  a  foot  high, 
but  often  six  feet  in  circumference,  bearing  two  persistent 
leaves  which  grow  at  the  base  and  die  at  the  apex.  It 
bears  conelike  inflorescences. 

tum'brel  (tum'brSl)  |  n.  [ME.  lomerel,  tumerel,  OF.  tom- 
tum'bril  (tum'bnl)  \  berel,  tumerel,  a  tip  cart,  F.  tom- 
bereau  ;  cf.  tomber  to  fall,  to  tumble,  OF.  to  dance,  tumble 
(cf.  also  OF.  turner)  ;  prob.  of  Teutonic  origin  ;  cf.  OHG. 
tiimon,  tumalon,  to  turn  around,  G.  taumeln  to  reel,  stag¬ 
ger,  tummeln  to  turn  around,  or  AS.  tumbian  to  dance, 
tumble,  Icel.  tumba.  Cf.  tumble.]  1.  A  farmer's  dump 
cart  or  wagon,  esp.  one  of  a  rude  type  used  for  manure;  — 
also  applied  to  the  vehicles  used  to  convey  condemned  per¬ 
sons  to  the  guillotine  during  the  French  Revolution,  from 
the  fact  that  common  manure  carts  were  sometimes  used. 

2.  A  wheeled  cucking  stool.  See  cucking  stool. 

3.  Mil.  A  two-wheeled  cart  accompanying  troops,  to  con¬ 
vey  tools,  cartridges,  etc.  Archaic. 

4.  A  kind  of  basket  or  cage  of  osiers,  w'illows,  or  ti  e  like, 
to  hold  hay  and  other  food  for  sheep.  Local ,  Eng. 

5.  A  porpoise.  Obs.  d-  R. 

tume-fa'cient  (tu'me-fa'sh?nt),  a.  [L.  lumefaciens,  -entis, 
p.  pr.  of  tumefacere  to  tumefy  ;  tumere  to  swell  -f-  fucere 
to  make.]  Med.  Producing  swelling  ;  tumefying, 
tu  me-fac'tion  (tu'me-fSk'sln/n),  n.  [Cf.  F.  tumefaction.] 

1.  Act  of  tumefying,  or  state  of  being  tumefied. 

2.  A  tumor  ;  swelling.  Arhuthnot. 

tu'me-fy  (tu'me-fl),  v.  t. ;  tu'me-fied  (-fid) ;  tu'mr-fy'ing 

(-fl'Tng).  [F.  tumefier,  fr.  L.  tumere  to  swell  -f-  -Jicare  (in 
comp.)  to  make ;  cf .  L.  tumefacere  to  tumefy.  See  tumid  ; 
-fy.]  To  swell ;  to  cause  to  swell,  or  puff  up. 

To  swell,  tumefy,  stiffen,  not  the  diction  only,  but  the  tenor 
of  the  thought.  ‘  De  (juincey. 

tli'me-fy,  t\  i.  To  rise  in  a  tumor  ;  to  swell. 
tU'men-Ol  (tu'm£n-ol ;  -51),  n.  [Trade  name  ;  prob.  fr.  bi- 
tumen  -f-3d  - ol.~\  Pharm.  A  dark-colored  liquid  or  semi¬ 
solid  prepared  from  bituminous  shale  oil  by  the  action  of 
fuming  sulphuric  acid,  used  in  treating  skin  diseases, 
tu  mes'cent  (tu-m5s'2nt),  a.  [L.  tumescens,  -entis,  p.  pr. 
of  lumescere  to  swell  up,  v.  inclio.  fr.  tumere  to  swell.] 
Slightly  tumid  or  swollen.  —  tu  mes'cence  (-cns),  n. 


ril-pj 

„ a N . J  A  turban.  Obs. 
tu'lip-eared/  (-erdO.a*  Having 
erect,  pointed  ears  ;  —  said  of 
certain  dogs,  [growing  tulips.  | 
tu'lip-ist,  //.  One  devoted  to  | 
tu-lip'pa.  ».  [Cf.  It  .tulipa.  See 
tulip.]  The  tulip.  Ohs. 
tulip  poplar.  =  tulip  tree,  1. 
tulip  poppy.  A  cultivated  per¬ 
ennial  poppy  ( Pajtaver  ({Utu- 
cum),  having  cup-shaped  scarlet 
flowers.  [tulip.  Ohs.  I 

tu-lip'py,  n.  [See  tulip.]  The| 
tudi-san'  (tooflf-aiin'),  n. ;  ;>/. 
-sANEs(-sa'nas).  [Tag.]  A  ban¬ 
dit  ;  outlaw*  Phrl.  /. 
tulk,  r.  t.  [Cf -  Icel.  tnlka  to  in¬ 
terpret,  Dan.  toiler,  Sw.  tolka, 


Lith.  tulkanti,  tnlkoti,  Russ. 

tolkovat ’.]  To  address.  Obs. 
tulk,  n.  [Cf.  Icel.  tilth-  inter¬ 
preter.  spokesman.  Cf.  tulk 
to  address.]  A  man  ;  soldier; 
knight.  Obs. 

Tul'king-horn'.  Mr.  (tfil'kYng- 
hdrn').  A  silent,  discreet  old 
bachelor  lawyer  in  Dickens’s 
“  Bleak  House,”  who  has  a  large 
clientage  amongthe  nobility  and 
knows  many  family  secrets, 
toll,  d*  till,  to  entice, 
tulle.  +  toll. 

tul'li-hoo  (till'Y-do),  n.  Com¬ 
motion.  Scot. 

Tul'ly  (tOl'Y),  n.  [From  Tully, 
town  near  Syracuse,  New  York.] 
Geol.  A  minor  subdivision  of 


the  American  Upper  Devonian. 

See  geology,  Chart. 

tul 'si  (tool's!).  Var.  of  toolsi. 

tulthe.  +  tilth. 

Tu'lu  (too'loo),  n.  One  of  a 
Dravidian  people  of  Mangalore; 
also,  their  language.  See  Dka- 
vido-Munda. 

tu^u-cu'na  oiKtdbflno-koo'nd). 
Kundah  oil.  See  oil,  Tahir  1. 
tul  war'  (tnl-wiir'  ;  -wdr'),  n. 
Also  tulwaur.  [Hind,  tnhcdr, 
taru-dr,  fr.  Skr.  tarnvdri .]  A 
curved  saber  or  scimitar  used  in 
the  Orient,  esp.  in  northern 
India. 

tu'ly  (tO'lY  ;  too'lY)-  Var.  of 

tkwly.  Dial.  Enq. 

tu'ly,  n.  [Perh.  orig.  from  the 


name  of  a  place.]  A  scarlet  dye 

or  color.  Obs. 

tu'ly.  Dial.  Eng. var.  of  tewly. 
tulye  d*  toil  ;  till,  v. 
tul'yie,  tul'zie  (tobl'yY  ;  cf.  ca¬ 
percaillie).  Var.  of  tuilyie, 
n.  6f  v.  [var.  of  toom. I 

turn.  Obs.  or  Scot.  dial.  Eng.  | 
tum(tftm),n.  [Imitative.]  The 
sound  made  by  plucking  a  mu¬ 
sical  string,  as  n  banjo.  [urk.I 
turn  (toom),  n.  [Sw.]  See  m e as-| 
tumain.  d*  toman. 
tu-ma'sha.  d*  tamasha. 
tumb.  d*  tomb. 
tumb.  r.  i.  [AS.  tumbian.  Cf. 
tumble.]  Tumble:  dance.  Obs. 
tum'bak.  Var.  of  tom bac. 
tum-bak'(trim-bftk'),  tum-bak'i 


(-Y),  or  tum-bek'  C-b?k'),  tum- 

bek'i(-Y),7».  [From  tambak ,  tam- 
bako,tambak  an,  names  of  tobac¬ 
co  in  many  Malayan  and  (EaRt) 
Indian  languages" ;  from  the  Eu¬ 
ropean  word.  Cf.  tobacco.]  A 
coarse  Persian  tobacco 
tumbe.  d*  tomb. 
tum-beck'.  d*  tombac. 
tumbester.  n.  [ME.  tomben, 
tumben,  to  dance.  See  tum  ble; 
-ster.]  A  female  dancer.  Obs. 
tum'bl,  tum'bld.  Tumble; 
tumbled.  Ref.  Sp. 
tumble  cart  or  car.  A  rough 
dump  cart  with  wheels  solid  and 
made  fast  to  the  axle.  Obs. 
tum'ble-dung'.  =  tumi.lebug. 
tumble  home.  Shipbuilding.  An 


inward  inclination  of  the  sides 

of  a  ship  above  the  water  line  or 
greatest  breadth, 
tumbler  cart.  =  tumble  cart. 
tumbler  file  See  file,  tool, 
tum'bler-ful.  u.  See  -pul. 
tumbler  switch.  Elec.  A  switch 
that  turnR  on  or  off  with  a  snap 
when  a  small  projecting  thumb- 
piece  or  tumbler  is  pushed  over, 
tumbour.  d*  tambour. 
tumde.  Obs.  pret.  of  teem. 
tume.  d*  time. 

tume  (dial,  torn  ;  turn).  Obs.  or 
Scot.  &  dial.  Eng.  var.  of  toom. 
tumen.  d*  toman. 
tumerel.  d*  tumbrel. 
tum 'fie  (tum'fT),  u.  A  stupid 
or  awkward  person.  Scot. 


food,  foot ;  out,  oil ;  chair  ;  go  ;  sing,  igk  ;  then,  thin  ;  nature,  verdure  (250) ;  K  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144) ;  boN  ;  yet ;  zh  =  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Guide. 
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tu'mld  (tu'mTd),  a.  [L.  tumidus ,  fr.  tumere  to  swell;  cf. 
Skr.  lumra strong,  fat.  Cf.  thumb.]  1.  Swollen,  enlarged, 
or  distended  ;  as,  a  tumid  leg  ;  tumid  flesh. 

2.  Rising  above  the  level ;  protuberant. 

So  high  as  heaved  the  tumid  hills.  Milton. 

3.  SweNing  in  sound  or  sense  ;  pompous  ;  inflated  ;  bom¬ 
bastic  ;  turgid  ;  as,  a  tumid  expression  or  style. 

Syn.  —  See  turgid. 

—  tu'mid-ly,  adv.  —  tu'mid  ness,  n. 

tu  mid'i-ty  (  tu-mid'T-tT),  7i.  [L.  tumiditas.']  Quality  or 

state  of  being  tumid. 

Tu'mi  on  (tu'mi-5n),  n.  [NL.,  prob.  for  Thumion ,  fr.  Gr. 
Ov/jliov  a  kind  of  yew.]  Bot.  A  genus  of  taxaceous  trees 
having  2-ranked  linear  leaves,  often  ill-scented,  and  a  large, 
ovoid,  drupaceous  fruit.  Of  the  four  species,  one,  the  stink¬ 
ing  cedar,  is  confined  to  Florida ;  another,  the  California 
nutmeg,  to  California ;  a  third  to  China;  a  fourth  to  Japan, 
tu'mor,  or  tu'mour  (tu'mer),  n.  [L.,  fr.  tumere  to  swell : 
cf.  F.  tumeur ,  OF.  also  tumour.  See  tumid.]  1.  An  ab¬ 
normal  mass  of  tissue,  not  inflammatory  and  independent 
in  character,  arising  without  obvious  cause  from  cells  of 
preexistent  tissue,  possessing  no  physiologic  function,  and 
characteristically  unrestrained  in  growth  and  structure. 

2.  A  swelling  or  protuberance  of  any  kind ;  also,  swelling 
words  or  expressions  ;  bombast.  Rare.  De  Quincey. 
tilin'— tum'  (tum'tiun'),  n.  [Peril,  imitative  of  the  sound 
of  beating.]  A  dish  made  in  the  West  Indies  by  beating 
boiled  plantain  quite  soft  in  a  wooden  mortar, 
tu'mu  lar  (tu'mu-lrir),  a.  [L.  tumidus  a  mound  :  cf.  F. 
tumulaire.  See  tumulus.]  Consisting  in  a  heap ;  formed 
or  being  in  a  heap  or  hillock. 

tu'mu  lose  ( -los ;  see  -ose),  tu'mu  lous  (-Ids),  a.  [L.  tumu- 
losus ,  fr.  tumulus  a  mound.]  Full  of  small  hills  or  mounds. 

—  tu'mu  los'i  ty  (-los'T-ti),  n. 

tu'mult  (-mult),  7i.  [L  tumultus  ;  prob.  akin  to  Skr.  tumu- 
la  noise,  noisy,  and  peril,  to  L.  tumere  to  swell,  E.  tumid : 
cf.  F.  tumulte .]  1.  The  commotion  or  agitation  of  a  mul¬ 

titude,  usually  with  great  uproar  and  confusion  of  voices. 

What  meaneth  the  noise  of  this  tumult  t  1  Sam.  iv.  14. 

2.  Violent  commotion  or  agitation,  with  confusion  of 
sounds ;  turbulence  ;  as,  the  tumult  of  the  elements. 

3.  Irregular  or  confused  motion  ;  agitation  ;  high  excite¬ 
ment  ;  as,  the  tumult  of  the  spirits  or  passions. 

Syn. — Uproar,  ferment,  disturbance,  turbulence,  dis¬ 
order,  confusion,  noise,  bluster,  hubbub,  bustle,  brawl,  riot, 
tu  mul'tu  a  ry  (tu-mul'tm-a-rT),  a.  [L.  tumultuarius :  cf. 
F.  tumultuaire .]  Attended  or  characterized  by,  or  produc¬ 
ing,  tumult  or  agitation  ;  confused  ;  tumultuous. 

A  tumult uar y  attack  of  the  Celtic  peasantry.  Macaulay. 

— tu  mul'tu-a  ri  ly(-ri-lT),«dv.— tu  mul'tu-a-ri  ness,  u. 
tu-mul'tu-ous  (-ds),  a.  [L.  tumultuosus:  cf.  F.  tumultu - 
euz.']  1.  Full  of,  characterized  by,  or  conducted  with, 
tumult  or  uproarious  disorder ;  turbulent ;  as,  a  tumultu¬ 
ous  assembly  or  meeting. 

The  flight  became  wild  and  tumultuous.  Macaulay. 

2.  Agitated,  as  with  conflicting  passions;  disturbed. 

His  dire  attempt,  which,  nigh  the  birth 
Now  rolling,  boils  in  his  tumultuous  breast.  Milton. 
Syn.  —  Disorderly,  irregular,  noisy,  confused,  turbulent, 
violent,  agitated,  disturbed,  boisterous,  lawless,  riotous. 

—  tu  mul'UFOUs  ly,  adv.  —  tu  mul'tu-ous  ness,  n. 

tu'mu-lus  (tu'mu-lus),  n.  ;  pi.  -li  (-11).  [L.,  a  mound,  a 

sepulchral  mound,  prob.  fr.  tumere  to  swell.  Cf.  tumid.] 
An  artificial  hillock  or  mound,  as  over  a  grave,  esp.  over 
the  grave  of  a  person  buried  in  ancient  times  ;  a  barrow, 
tun  (tun),  n.  [ME.  tonne ,  t untie ,  a  tun,  AS.  tunne  a  tun, 
tub,  a  large  vessel ;  akin  to  G.  &  F.  tonne  a  ton,  tun,  LL. 
tunna  a  tun  ;  all  peril,  of  Celtic  orig.  ;  cf.  Ir.  &  Gael,  tunna 
a  tun,  OIr.  tond,  tonn ,  skin.  Cf.  ton,  tunnel.]  1.  A  large 
cask  ;  an  oblong  vessel  bulging  in  the  middle,  like  a  pipe 
or  puncheon,  and  girt  with  hoops  ;  a  wine  cask. 

2-  Hence,  the  capacity  of  a  tun  as  a  varying  liquid  meas¬ 
ure  (formerly  legal  at  two  pipes  or  252  wine  gallons). 

3.  Any  vessel  for  liquids,  as  a  pitcher,  jar,  etc.  Obs. 

4.  Brewing.  A  fermenting  vat. 

6.  A  chimney,  or  a  chimney  pot.  Dial.  Eng. 

6.  A  drunkard,  or  a  large  paunch.  Jocose.  Shak. 

tun,  v.  t.  ;  tunned  (tund);  tun'ning.  1.  To  put  into  a  tun 
or  tuns,  as  wine. 

2.  To  put  into  liquor  in  tuns,  as  to  flavor  or  preserve  it. 

3.  To  store  er  fill,  as  a  tun  with  liquor. 

tun,  v.  ?.  To  work  in  a  vat,  as  malt  in  brewing, 
tu'na  (tu'na),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  the  Carib  name  in  the  Antilles.] 
The  prickly  pear  ( Opunlia  tuna),  or  its  fruit ;  also,  any  of 
various  other  flat-jointed  species  of  Opunlia ,  as  O.  engel- 
manni ,  resembling  it. 

tun'a-ble  (tun'd-b’l),  a.  Capable  of  being  tuned,  or  made 
harmonious;  hence,  harmonious  ;  musical  ;  tuneful. 

And  tunable  as  sylvan  pipe  or  song.  Milton. 

—  tun'a  ble  ness,  n.—  tun'a-bly,  adv. 

tun'dra  (tdbn'drd),  n.  [Russ.]  One  of  the  level  or  undu¬ 
lating  treeless  plains  characteristic  of  northern  arctic  re¬ 
gions  in  both  hemispheres.  The  tundras  mark  the  limit 
of  arborescent  vegetation ;  they  consist  of  black  mucky 
soil  with  a  permanently  frozen  subsoil,  but  support  a  dense 
growth  of  mosses  ana  lichens,  as  the  reindeer  moss,  and 
dwarf  cespitose  herbs  and  shrubs,  often  showy-flowered, 
tune  (tun),  n.  [ME.  tun ,  tune,  OF.  ton ,  F.  loti  tone.  See 
tone.]  1.  A  sound  ;  note  ;  tone.  Obs.  or  R.  Shak. 

2.  Music,  a  A  rhythmical,  melodious,  symmetrical  series 


of  tones  for  one  voice  or  instrument,  or  for  voices  or 
instruments  in  unison,  or  one  ot  two  or  more  such  series 
forming  parts  in  harmony;  a  melody;  air;  as,  a  merry 
tune.  See  air,  10.  b  The  state  or  capacity  of  giving 
tones  of  proper  pitch ;  just  intonation ;  harmonious  ac¬ 
cordance  ;  pitch  of  the  voice  or  an  instrument ;  adjust¬ 
ment  of  an  instrument  so  as  to  harmonize  with  itself  or 
with  others ;  as,  the  piano  is  not  in  tune. 

3.  Order  ;  harmony  ;  concord  ;  of  a  person,  fit  disposition, 
temper,  or  humor  ;  right  mood. 

A  child  will  learn  three  times  as  much  when  he  is  in  tune,  as 
when  he  ...  is  dragged  unwilling  to  [hie  task].  Locke. 

4  Physics.  By  extension,  harmony  or  accordance  as  re¬ 
gards  vibrations  other  than  sound  ;  as,  to  place  the  receiver 
of  a  system  of  wireless  telegraphy  in  tune  with  the  trans¬ 
mitter  so  as  to  respond  to  impulses  given  out  by  the  latter, 
to  the  tune  of,  to  the  amount  of.  Colloq. 
tune  (tun),  v.  t. ;  tuned  (tund) ;  tun'ing  (tun'ing).  [From 
tune,  7i.  ;  cf.  entune,  t\]  1.  To  adjust  (a  voice  or  instru¬ 

ment)  to  a  given  musical  pitch  or  temperament ;  to  cause 
to  be  in  tune  ;  as,  to  tutie  a  piano  or  a  violin. 

2.  To  give  tone  to  ;  to  attune ;  to  adapt  in  style  of  music  ; 
to  make  harmonious. 

For  now  to  sorrow  must  I  tune  my  song.  Milton. 

3.  To  express  with  melody  or  harmony;  to  utter  musically. 

Fountains,  and  ye,  that  warble,  as  ye  flow, 

Melodious  murmurs,  warbling  tune  bis  praise.  Milton. 

4.  To  put  into  a  proper  state  or  disposition. 

5.  Elec.  To  bring  (a  circuit)  into  tune  with  another  by 
adjusting  its  inductance  or  capacity  (see  tune,  n.,  4). 

tune  (tun),  v.  i.  1.  To  sound  in  harmony  ;  to  be  in  tune. 
2.  To  utter  inarticulate  harmony  with  the  voice  ;  to  sing 
without  pronouncing  words  ;  to  hum.  Rare. 
to  tune  up.  a  To  adjust  instruments  for  playing  together, 
b  To  begin  to  sing  or  play.  Colloq. 

tune'ful  (-fool),  a.  Harmonious  ;  melodious  ;  musical ;  as, 
tuneful  birds.  —  tune'ful-ly,  adv.  —  tune'ful-ness,  n. 
tune'less,  a.  1.  Without  tune  ;  inharmonious. 

2.  Not  employed  in  making  music  ;  as,  tuneless  harps* 

3.  Not  expressed  in  music  or  poetry;  unsung.  Rare. 

tun'er  (tun'er),  71.  1.  One  that  tunes  ;  esp.,  one  whose 

occupation  is  to  tune  musical  instruments. 

2.  A  device  for  tuning  an  organ  flue  pipe,  consisting  of 
an  adjustable  flap  or  opening  near  its  top,  by  which  the 
vibrating  length  of  the  air  chamber  may  be  changed. 

3.  Elec.  An  instrument  fortuning  an  electric  circuit, 
tung'sten  (tung'sten),  n.  [Sw.  tungsten  (cf.  Dan.  tung- 

steen,  G.  tungstein)  ;  lung  heavy  (akin  to  Dan.  twig ,  Icel. 
piingr)  -f-  sten  stone.  See  stone.]  1.  Chetn.  A  rare  ele- 
V' >Y  of  the  chromium  group  found  combined  in  certain 
minerals,  as  wolframite  and  scheelite.  Symbol,  W ;  at. 
wt.,  184.0.  As  commonly  obtained  the  metal  is  grayish, 
hard,  and  brittle  but  when  pure  is  white  and  ductile,  and 
has  a  sp.  gr.  of  18.8.  It  melts  only  at  3400°  C.  (6150°  F.), 
whence  its  wide  use  for  electric-light  filaments.  It  is  also 
used  for  alloying  steel  (see  tungsten  steel)  and  for  other 
purposes.  Chmf  vnlences.  2.  4.  5.  and  H. 

2.  Min.  Scheelite,  or  calcium  tungstate.  Obs. 
tungsten  lamp.  An  electric  glow  lamp  having  filaments 
of  metallic  tungsten.  Such  lampst  owing  to  the  refractory 
nature  of  the  metal,  may  be  maintained  at  a  very  high 
temperature  and  require  an  expenditure  of  only  about  1.25 
watts  per  candle  power. 

tungsten  steel.  Metal.  A  steel  containing  a  small  amount 
of  tungsten,  noted  for  tenacity  and  hardness,  even  under 
a  considerable  degree  of  heat.  Magnets  made  of  it  are 
said  to  be  highly  permanent.  It  often  contains  manga¬ 
nese.  See  self-hardening. 

tung'stic  (-stik),  a.  Chem.  Of,  pert,  to,  or  containing, 
tungsten;  wolframic.  —  tungstic  acid,  a  Tungsten  trioxide, 
WO3,  got  as  a  heavy  yellow  powder;  —  properly  called 
tungstic  anhydride  or  tungstic  oxide,  b  Any  of  various  acids 
corresponding  to  the  above  oxide  ;  specif.,  the  monohy¬ 
drate,  H2WO4  (called  also  orthotungstic  acid),  analogous  in 
composition  to  chromic  acid  and  got  as  a  yellow  solid.  See 
metatungstic.  —  t.  ocher  or  ochre,  tungstite. 
tung'stlte  (-stlt),  ti.  Min.  Native  tungsten  trioxide,  W03, 
a  yellow  or  yellowish  green  pulverulent  mineral, 
tung  tree  (tung).  [Chill.  Vung 2  or  yu2  Vungn-  Aleurites  cor- 
data.]  a  A  Chinese  euphorbiaceous  tree  (Aleurites  cordata) 
grown  for  the  oil  (tung  oil)  of  its  seeds  and  used  for  var¬ 
nishes  and  paints,  b  A  large  East  Indian  dipterocarpa- 
ceous  tree  (Dipterocarjjus  tnrbinatus)  yielding  a  wood  oil 
(also  called  twig  oil).  % urjun  balsam,  and  a  fine  hard  timber. 
Tungus'  (toon-gobz'),  71. ;  pi.  Tungus  (-gooz')  or  Tun- 
guses  (-gdoz'ez).  A  member  of  any  of  a  group  of  tribes  of 
Ural-Altaic  stock  ranging  Siberia  east  of  the  Yenisei  River. 
They  are  cheerful,  trustworthy,  self-reliant,  and  inured  to 
hardship.  Some  are  of  the  orthodox  Russian  faith. 

The  Tungus  of  northeast  Siberia  tills  the  land  in  the  fertile 
Amur  basin,  tends  the  herd  farther  north,  hunts  and  fishes  in 
still  higher  latitudes.  A.  IT.  Keane. 

Tun-gUS'iC  (-ik),  a.  Of  or  pert,  to  the  Tungus  ;  designat¬ 
ing,  or  pert,  to,  the  division  of  the  Ural-Altaic  languages 
spoken  by  the  Tungus.  —  n.  The  language  of  the  Tungus. 
tu'nic  (tu'nTk),  n.  [L.  tunica:  cf.  F.  iunique,  and  AS. 
tuiiece ,  fr.  L.]  1.  Rom.  Antiq.  An  undergarment  worn 

by  both  sexes,  with  or  without  sleeves,  reaching  to  or  be¬ 
low  the  knees,  and  girdled  at  the  waist. 

2.  Any  similar  garment  worn  by  ancient  or  Oriental 
peoples  ;  also,  any  of  various  loose-fitting  garments. 

3.  In  technical  uses  :  a  Eccl.  =  tunicle,  2.  b  Mil.  A  fatigue 
coat,  esp.  as  worn  by  British  soldiers,  c  Bot.  A  natural 


integument;  as,  the  tunic  of  a  seed,  d  Zool.  <&:  Anat.  k 
mantle,  as  of  a  mollusk  or  tunicate  ;  a  tunica. 

Tu'ni-ca  (tu'111-kd),  n.  [NL.  See  tunic.]  1  Bot.  A 
small  genus  of  delicate  European  and  Asiatic  silenaceous 
herbs  having  small  pink,  white,  or  purple  flowers  with  a 
tubular  5-  or  15-ribbed  calyx.  T.  saxifraga  is  often  culti¬ 
vated  in  rock  gardens.  Also  [(.  c.],  a  plant  of  this  genus. 
2.  [/.  c.]  Anat.  &  Zool.  An  enveloping  or  covering  mem¬ 
brane  or  layer  of  tissue  ;  as,  II  tu'ni-ca  ad  ven-ti'ti  a  (Sd'vSn- 
tish'i-d)  =  adventitia  ;  il  t.  aPbu-gi'ne-a  51'bu-jin'e-d),  the 
close  fibrous  investment  or  capsule  of  the  testicle,  also  of 
certain  other  organs;  II  t.  in'ti-ma  (Tn'tT-md),  the  inner  coat 
of  a  vessel  (see  intima);  jit.  me'di-a  (me'dl-ri),  the  middle 
coat  of  a  vessel  (see  media,  2) ;  ||  t.  va'gi-na'lis  (vSj'T-na'- 
lis),  a  pouch  of  serous  membrane  covering  the  testis,  de¬ 
rived  from  the  peritoneum  during  the  descent  of  the  testis. 
Tu  nl-ca'ta  (-ka'ta),  71.pl.  [NL.  See  tunicate.]  Zool. 
A  class  of  marine  animals  comprising  the  ascidians,  saipas, 
and  allied  forms,  formerly  regarded  as  mollusks  or  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  Molluscoida,  but  now  considered,  chiefly  on 
account  of  their  tadpolelike  larvae,  as  degenerate  descend¬ 
ants  of  the  same  ancestors  which  produced  the  verte¬ 
brates,  and  hence  included  in  the  phylum  Chordata,  of 
which  they  constitute  a  subphylum  Urochorda  (see  ascid- 
ian ).  The  class  comprises  a  great  variety  of  forms,  both 
permanently  attached  (in  the  adult  stage)  and  free-swim¬ 
ming,  some  simple,  others  reproducing  by  budding  as  well 
as  by  eggs,  and  forming  large  colonies.  Among  the  char¬ 
acteristics  more  important  and  usually  found  are  :  clefts 
(stigmata)  in  the  walls  of  the  pharyngeal  region,  these 
walls  usually  containing  blood  vessels  and  serving  as 
gills  ;  the  secretion  of  a  thick  outer  covering  (or  test)  for 
the  body,  often  containing  a  celluloselike  substance  (tu- 
nicine ) ;  the  reduction  of  the  nervous  system  to  little 
more  than  a  single  dorsally  placed  ganglion  ;  and  a  heart 
which  so  changes  its  contractions  as  to  reverse  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  the  blood  flow  at  intervals.  The  class  Tunicata 
comprises  the  orders  Ascidiacea,  Tlialiacea,  and  Larvacea. 
tu'ni-cate  (tu'nT-kat),  n.  One  of  the  Tunicata. 
tu'ni-cate  (tu'nT-kat)  (  a.  [L.  tunicatus,  p.  p.  of  tunicare 
tu'ni  cat  ed  (-kat'Sd)  j  to  clothe  with  a  tunic,  fr.  tunica 
a  tunic.]  1.  Bot.  Covered  with  a  tunic ;  coated  with 
layers  ;  specif.,  having  numerous  concentric  coats  or  lay¬ 
ers,  as  an  onion  ;  —  applied  to  bulbs  of  this  type. 

2.  Zool.  a  Having  a  tunic,  or  mantle  ;  of  or  pertaining 
to  the  Tunicata.  b  Having  each  joint  buried  in  the  pre¬ 
ceding  funnel-shaped  one,  as  in  certain  antennae  of  insects, 
tu'nl-cin  (tu'nl-sln),  n.  Physiol.  Chem.  A  substance  m 
the  test,  or  body  covering,  of  many  tunicates,  mucli  like 
the  cellulose  of  plants. 

tu'ni-cle  (tu'nT-k’l),  n.  [L.  tunicula  a  little  tunic,  coat, 
or  membrane,  dim.  of  tunica  a  tunic:  cf.  OF.  tunicle. j 

1.  A  slight  natural  covering  ;  an  integument. 

2.  Eccl.  A  short  close-fitting  vestment,  somewhat  smaller 
than  the  dalmatic,  worn  by  subdeacons  or  epistlers,  and  in 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church  also  worn  under  the  dalmatic 


(and  generally  of  the  same  size  as  the  dalmatic)  by  bishops 
when  they  pontificate  ;  a  tunic, 
tun'ing  (tun'ing),  £>.  pr.  tfc  vb.  n.  of  tune. 
tuning  cone,  Music,  a  brass  cone  used  in  tuning  open  organ 
pipes.  It  is  driven  point  down  into  the  top  of  a  pipe  to 
raise  its  pitch,  and  point  upward  over  the  top  to  lower 
its  pitch.— t.  fork,  Music,  a  steel  in¬ 
strument  consisting  of  two  prongs  and  ^ 
a  handle,  which,  being  struck,  gives  a 
certain  fixed  tone.  It  is  useful  for  tun-  Tuning  Fork. 


tonneau;  dim.  of  tonne  a  tun;  —  from  resembling  a  tun 
in  shape.  See  tun.]  1.  A  chimney  opening  for  the  passage 
of  smoke  ;  a  flue  ;  funnel. 

2.  =  funnel,  ».,  1.  Rare  or  Dial. 

3.  Short  for  tunnel  net. 


4.  A  subterranean  passageway,  esp.  one  horizontal  and  open 
at  both  ends  a6to  provide  a  path  for  a  road,  railroad,  ca¬ 
nal,  etc.,  or  for  a  sewer  or  drain.  Cf.  subway,  tube,  n.,  4. 

6.  Specif.  :  Milling.  A  level  or  nearly  level  subterranean 
passage;  adit;  drift;  esp.,  a  passage  driven  across  the  meas¬ 
ures,  or  at  right  angles  to  the  veins  desired  to  reach;  —  dis¬ 
ting.  from  drift,  or  gangway.  Cf.  adit,  1.  See  mine,  Illust. 


tumland.  Obs.  p.  pr.  of  tumble.  | 
tumlare.  4*  rUMBLER.  [hi.f.I 
tumlit.  Obs.  pret.&  p.p.  of  tum-|  j 
tum'mals,  tum'mels  (tfim'’lz),  I 
n.  ICf.  Corn,  to  mats.']  A  groat  I 
quantity  or  heap.  Cornwall. 
tum'mel  (t  u  m'’l  ;  t  00  m'’l). 
Scot.  &  dial.  Eng.  vars.  of  tum¬ 
ble. 

tum'mer  (tflm'Cr),  n.  a  Wool¬ 
en  Manuf.  One  that  turns ;  a 
scribbler,  b  Cotton  Manuf.  \  j 
small  drum  similar  to  the  doff  er 
lor  transferring  the  cotton  from  j 
the  first  to  the  second  cylinder  | 
in  double  carding, 
tum'mock  (tfinvwk),  n.  A  hil- 
lock.  Scot.  6f  Dial.  Eng. 
tummy  11.  tumble. 

tu'mored.  tu'moured  (to'- 1 
merd),a.  Distended ;  swollen.  A’, 
tu'mor-ous  (tu'mCr-wR),a.  Rare. 
[L.  tumorosus inflated.]  a  Swell¬ 
ing.  b  Inflated;  bombastic, 
tump  (tQ nip  ;  tdfmip),  w.  [Cf. 
W.  twmp ,  twin ,  around  mass  or 


heap,  a  hillock.]  a  A  hillock, 
b  A  heap,  c  An  earthwork,  d  A 
clump  of  trees  on  a  height, 
tump,  i\  t.  To  form  a  mass  of 
earth  or  a  hillock  about ;  as,  to 
tump  teasel.  Dial.  Eng. 
tump,  v.  t.  To  draw  or  drag,  as 
a  slain  (leer.  ZiOCal,  Ul  S. 
tump'et  (ttim'pYt),  n.  A  little 
mound  of  earth  ;  esp.,  an  ant 
hill  or  mole  hill.  Dial.  Eng. 
tump'line7  (tttmp'lTn'),  n.  A 
strap  across  the  forehead  to  as¬ 
sist  in  carrying  a  pack  on  the 
hack.  Local ,  U.  S.  if  Canada. 
tump'y  (tflm'pT  ;  t<56m'pT),  a. 
Having  many  tumps,  or  hil¬ 
locks:  uneven.  Dial.  Eng. 
tumrelle.  tumbrel. 
tum'tum  (tttm'tfim).  n.  [Perh. 
corruption  of  E.  tanrlem.]  A 
dogcart.  Anglo-Ind. 
tu'mu-1  a-ry  (t  Q'm  G-l  fl-rT). 
>  ar.  Of  TUMUI.AR. 
tu' mu-late  (-lat).  r.  t.  [L.  tn- 
mulatus,  p.  p.  of  tumuiare  to 


tumulate.  See  tumulus.]  To 
cover  with  a  mound.  Obs. 
tu'mu-late,  v.  i.  To  swell.  Obs. 
tu'mu-li,  //.,  pi.  of  tumulus. 
tu  mult'  (tft-mfilt'),  v.  i.  To 
make  a  tumult.  Obs. 
tu-mult'er  (tfl-mtil'’t5r),  n.  A 
maker  of  tumults.  Obs. 
tu-mul'tu-ate  (-th-at),  v.  i.  [L. 
tumultuatus.  p.  p.  of  tumultuari 
to  make  a  tumult.]  To  make  a 
tumult.  Obs.  —  tu-muFtu-a'- 
tion  ( -a'shun ),  n .  Obs . 
tumyllere.  tumbler. 
tun.  Ton.  Ref.  Sp. 
tun  (toon),  n.  (AS.  fun.  See 
town.1  A.-S.  Hist.  A  town, 
tun.  t  tune. 

tu'na  (too' nd),  n.  [Cf.  Sp.  atiin, 
E.  tunny.]  The  tunny,  esp.,  on 
the  California  coast,  tne  great  or 
common  tunny.  [tund  1  E.j 
tu'na-cle  (tu'na-k’l).  Yar.  of  I 
tun&g,  n.  A  short  mantle  for 
women.  Scot.  Obs.  or  R. 
tun'-beFly,  n.  A  pot-belly.— 


tun '-be Plied,  a.  Both  Obs.  or  R. 
tunbrugge.  tubrugoe. 
tun'ca  Ufjij'kd),  n.  IH  i  n  d. 

|  tankhwah.']  India.  1.  An  as¬ 
signment  on  the  revenue  of  a 
j  locality  in  favor  of  an  individ¬ 
ual.  [by  the  month.  I 

2.  The  wages  of  a  servant  hired! 
tun'car.  tun'caw  tunca. 
tund  (tund),  v.  1.  [L .  tund  ere.') 
To  pound  or  bruise,  as  in  a  mor- 
t.ir.  Obs.  —  tun-da'tion  (ttin- 
!  da'shun),  n.  Obs. 

tund,  v.  t.  if  i.  To  beat.  Slang , 
Winchester  College ,  Eng. 
tun'der  ((/?a/.  tdhn'dCrj.  n.  [Cf. 
Icel.  tundr.  See  tinder,  ?<.] 

|  Tinder.  Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 
tun '-dish7  (dial,  tan'- :  tdbn'-), 
j  n.  A  funnel.  Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 
tun'dre.  +  tender. 
tun'dun  (tun'dun),  n.  =  bull- 
,  roarer* 

tune.  +  town  ;  tine,  to  shut, 
tune'a-ble  (tnn'd-b'l).  Var.  of 

I  tunable.  —  tune'a-bly,  adv.— 


tune'a-ble-ness,  n. 

||  tu  ne  ce'de  ma'lis.  [L.]  Do 
not  thou  yield  to  evils. 

Vergil  (*E.,  vi.  1)5). 
tunfolk.  town  folk. 
tung.  <  )bs.  or  ref.  sp.  of  tongue. 
tun'gah.  tanga. 
tungd.  Tongued.  Ref.  Sj). 
tunge.  d*  tongue,  tong. 
tung  oil  (tung).  [See  tung 
tree.]  See  oil,  Table  J. 
tun'-great7,  a.  Having  the 
circumference  of  a  tun.  Obs. 
tung 'state  (tflng'6titt),  n.  Chem. 
A  salt  of  tungstic  acid, 
tung  sten' ic  (tting-stgn'Yk),  a. 
Of,  pert,  to,  or  containing,  tung¬ 
sten. 

tung78ten-if'er-ous  (tQng'sten- 
tf'er-us),  a.  See  -ferous;  tung¬ 
sten.  [Tungstite.  I 

tungsten  ocher  or  ochre.  Min.  | 
tung  sto-si-lic'ic  (tfmg'stC-sY- 
ll.s'Tk),  v.  Chem.  Sihcotung- 
stic;  specif.,  designating  a  white 
crystalline  acid  to  which  the 


formula  HsSiWO42,20H2O  has 
been  assigned.  —  tung'ato-sil'i- 
cate  (-sTl'Y-kitt)  [see  -ate,.‘1  b],w. 
Tun-gu'si-an  (td'on-gdoz'I-du), 
a.  fif  ft.  =  Tungusic. 
tungv.  +  tonguey,  talkative, 
tun'hoof  (tfln'oof'),  n.  [Cf. 
AS.  tiin  inclosure,  E.  alehoof.] 
Ground  ivy.  Dial.  Eng. 

||  tu'ni-cae.  tu'ni-cae  va7gi-na'- 
les  (tQ'nT-se  v&j'Y-na'lez),  etc., 
pis.  of  tunica,  tunica  vagi¬ 
nalis,  etc. 

tu'ni-ca-ry  (tfi'nY-kft-rY),  n. ; 
] >1.  -hies  (-rlz).  [L.  tunica  a 

tunic.]  Zool.  A  tunicate.  Obs. 
tun'ist  (tQn'Yst),  w.  A  tuner.  R. 
tank  (tQi)k),  n.  if  r.  t.  if  1.  Rap; 
thump.  Dial,  or  Colloq. 
tunkaw.  «*•  tanga. 

Tun'ker  (ttiq'kCr),  n.  Eccl.  = 
Dunker. 

tun'na  (tdfm'nii),  n.  [Sw.,  a 
barrel,  cask.l  See  measure. 
tun'nage.  Yar.  of  tonnage. 
tunne.  ton,  tun. 


ale,  senate,  cAre,  5m,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofa  ;  eve,  Svent,  find,  recent,  maker;  ice,  ill;  old,  obey,  orb,  6dd,  s&ft,  connect ; 

U  Foreign  Word.  Obsolete  Variant  of.  -t- combined  with.  =  equals. 


use,  unite,  dm,  iip,  circus,  menu  • 


TUNNEL 


2215 


TURBINE 


saSeS-KS&JSs 

7et?araf^'*r  Called  thc  ^Mng-boxrec^ 

which  P^ridgeT'and^hetfke^were'dec^ed?  “(JbT™ 

!Ti^Cf,.,L  I“  '”•  •-«  “=■: 

3.  To  make  an  opening,  or  a  passageway,  through  or 
under  ,  as,  to  tunnel  a  mountain  ;  to  tuunel\  river  K 
tun'nel,  v.  i.  To  cut,  blast,  or  otherwise  make  a 
tun'nel-er,  tun'nel  ler  (tiin'gi-er),  n.  One  that  tunnels  • 
specif.  :  a  A  machine  used  in  tunnell  ’ 

ing,  as  one  used  in  mining  to  cut  a 
drift,  or  an  annular  groove  so  that  the 
drift  may  easily  be  made,  in  a  single 
operation,  b  One  that  uses  a  tunnel 
to  catch  birds.  See  tunnel,  8.  Ob. s. 
tunnel  stern.  A  design  of  motor  boat 
stern,  for  use  in  shallow  waters,  in 
which  the  propeller  is  housed  in  a  Tunnel  Stern, 
tunnel  and  does  not  extend  below  the  greatest  draft, 
tun  ny  (tun'T),  n.  ;  pi.  -NIES  (-Tz).  [F.  thou  ;  cf.  Pr.  thon , 

It.  tonno ;  fr.  L.  thunnus,  thynnus,  Gr.  6i  ppo*,  9upo^.]  Any 
of  several  oceanic  fishes  of  the  mackerel  family,  esp.  the 
««™niT^r!.,„or  f\rea^’  tunny .( Thunnus  thynnus )  of  all  warm 
weighs  a  thousand  pounds  or  more, 


Tunny  ( Thunnus  thynnus) 


and  is  extensively  caught  in  the  Mediterranean.  On  the 
Atlantic  coast  of  America  it  is  called  horse  mackerel ;  on 
the  Pacific  coast, where  it  is  much  sought  for  as  a  game  fish 
it  is  called  tuna.  The  fiesh  is  coarse  and  oily,  but  is  often 
eaten  ;  the  oil  is  sometimes  used  in  currying.  The  little 
tunny  (Gymnosarda  allelerala )  of  the  Mediterranean  and 
North  Atlantic,  and  the  long-finned  tunny,  or  albacore  (see 
albacore  a),  are  smaller  species, 
tun  shell-  Any  of  numerous  marine 
taenioglossate  gastropods  belonging 
to  the  genus  Dolium. 
tup  (tup),  v.  t. ;  tupped  (tlipt)  ;  tup'- 
ping.  [ME.  tuppe ;  peril  akin  to  top 
summit,  head.]  1.  To  butt,  as  a  ram 
does.  Local ,  Eng. 

2.  To  cover  ;  —  said  of  a  ram.  Shak. 

3.  To  beat  or  upset  with  a  tup;  spe¬ 
cif.,  to  upset  (a  piece  too  long  for  forg¬ 
ing  under  a  power  hammer)  by  a  tup 
or  monkey  slung  from  the  roof  and 
swung  like  a  battering  ram. 

tup,  n.  1.  A  ram  (male  of  the  sheep). 

2.  Any  of  various  devices  acting  by  Tun  Shell  (Dohum 
impact ;  as  :  a  The  ram  or  monkey,  or  jierdix). 

falling  weight,  of  a  pile  driver,  drop  hammer,  etc. ;  specif., 
the  heavy  head  of  a  steam  hammer  in  which  the  upper 
pallet  is  secured,  b  A  pavior’s  mallet. 
tU'pe-lO  (tu'pe-lo),  n.  ;  pi.  -los  (-loz).  Hot.  A  North  Ameri¬ 
can  tree  ( Nyssa  multi  ft  or  a)  having  brilliant,  glossy  foliage, 
acid  red  berries,  and  hard,  cross-grained  wood.  Also,  any 
of  several  related  species  of  Nyssa.  See  black  gum  a. 
tlipelo  gum.  Any  tupelo  or  sour  gum ;  specif.,  the  tree 
Nyssa  aquatica ,  which  has  softer  wood  than  N.  mulliflora. 
Tu'pi  (too'pe),  71.  An  Indian  of  the  tribe  from  which  the 
Tupian  stock  takes  its  name,  dwelling,  at  the  advent  of  the 
Portuguese,  about  the  mouth  of  the  Amazon.  Also,  their 
language,  which  is  the  basis  of  the  Indian  trade  language 
of  the  Amazon. 

Tu'pi  an  (-pi-an),  a.  Designating,  or  pert,  to,  a  linguistic 
stock  of  South  American  Indians  comprising  the  most  im¬ 
portant  Brazilian  tribes.  Agriculture,  pottery,  and  stone 
working  were  practiced  by  them  at  the  time  of  the  conuuest 
The  Tupi  and  the  Guarani  were  originally  the  most  powerful  of 
the  stock,  which  is  hence  also  called  Tupi- Guarani  an. 


Tup-pe'ri-an  (tu-pe'n-rtii),  a.  Of  or  pert,  to  M.  F.  Tupper 
(1810-89),  author  of  “  Proverbial  Philosophy,”  a  long 
series  of  trite  moralizings  in  blank  verse  ;  hence,  unin¬ 
spired  ;  commonplace.  —  Tup'per  ism  (tup'er-iz’m),  n. 
tuque  (tuk),  71.  [Canadian  F.  See  toque.]  A  kind  of 
warm  cap  for  winter  wear,  made  from  a  knit  bag  with 
closed  tapered  ends,  by  pushing  one  end  up  in  the  other, 
tu'ra-cin  (tu'ra-sin),  n.  Physiol.  Chem.  An  amorphous 
reddish  violet  pigment  containing  copper,  obtained  from 
certain  feathers  of  several  species  of  touraco. 

Tu-ra'nl  an  (tu-ra'nT-Sn),  a.  [From  Tur,  in  Persian  leg¬ 
end,  one  of  the  three  brothers  from  whom  sprang  the  races 
of  mankind.]  Of,  pert,  to,  or  designating,  the  languages 
now  commonly  called  the  Ural-Altaic  languages  ;  also,  of, 
pert,  to,  or  designating,  the  people  who  speak  them. 
Tu-ra'ni-an,  n.  Ethnol.  a  A  member  of  any  of  the  peoples 
of  Ural-Altaic  stock  ;  vaguely,  a  member  of  any  division  of 
a  supposed  nomadic  people  who  preceded  the  Aryans  in 
Europe  and  Asia.  Obsoles.  b  A  member  of  any  tribe  or 
nationality  of  Turkic  or  Tataric  stock.  Rare. 


tunnel  disease.  Med.  a  Caisson 
disease,  b  Ankylostomiasis, 
tun'neled,  tun'nelled  (tun'cld), 
a.  Having  a  tunnel, 
tunnel  head.  Metal.  The  top  of 
a  smelting  furnace  where  the 
materials  are  put  in. 
tunnel  kiln  A  limekiln  using 
coal  lor  fuel,  as  dieting,  from  a 
fame  kiln ,  using  wood  or  peat, 
tun'nel-ler.  Var.  of  tun N elk k. 
tunnel  net.  A  fishing  net  with 
a  wide  mouth  at  one  end  and 
narrow  at  the  other.  [vault. I 
tunnel  vault.  Arch.  =  barrel| 
tunnel  weaver.  Any  territela- 
rinn  spider. 

tun'ner  (thn'tfr  ;  t<5bn'?(r),  v  t. 
To  put  (ale.  etc.)  in  tuns  or 
casks.  Dial.  Eng.  fOfrs.l 

tun'ning-mele',  n.  A  funnel. I  ' 
tun'ny-back',  n.  The  6tickle-  ! 
back.  Dial.  Eng. 


tunny  oil.  See  oil,  Table  IT. 

tun'y  (ttln'Y),  a.  Tuneful; 
melodious.  Colloq. 

tuo.  tuone  4*  two,  teen. 
tuom  Dial.  Eng.  var.  of  toom. 

tup.  r.  i.  1.  To  butt,  as  a  ram. 
2.  To  copulate,  as  a  ram. 
tupace.  +  topaz. 

Tu-pa'ia  (tfl-pS'yd),  n.  [NL., 
of  Malav  origin.  See  TANA,  the 
animal.)  Zool.  The  principal 
genus  of  squirrel  shrews, type  of 
a  family,  Tupai'i-dae  (tu'pft- 
I'Y-de).  [Afaori.J  The_tutu.| 
tupa-ki'hi  ( too/pii-ke'he ),  n.  | 
tu-pa'ra  (tdb-pii'rd),  n.  [Maori 
corruption  of  E.  two-barrel.]  A 
double-barreled  gun.  Dial. 
New  Zealand.  [TYPHOON.! 

tu-phan'  (tdo-fiin').  Var.  of | 
tup'-head/ed,  a.  Sheep-headed; 
stupid.  Rare.  [Tupian.  I 

Tu'pi-6ua-r  a'ni-an,a.  See| 


lur  Dan  (tur  ban),  n.  [Formerly  turband ,  turbant ,  toll 
haul,  F.  turban ,  OF.  tolliban  ;  cf. 

It.  turbanle ;  fr.  Turk,  tulbeml , 
du/ bend,  fr.  Per.  dulband.  Cf. 
tulip.]  X.  A  headdress  worn  by 
men  in  the  Levant  and  by  most 
Mohammedans  of  the  male  sex, 
consisting  of  a  cap,  with  a  sash, 
scarf,  or  shawl,  usually  of  cotton 
or  linen,  wound  about  it,  and 
sometimes  banging  down  the  neck. 

2.  A  headdress  likened  to  an 
Oriental  turban ;  as  :  a  A  bead- 
dress  resembling  a  turban  fashion¬ 
able  among  women  in  Europe  and 
America  in  the  early  19th  century.  0ne  form  of  Turban,  1. 
b  A  bandanna,  or  square  of  cotton  cloth,  worn  by  negro 
women  in  the  West  Indies  and  the  southern  United  States. 

3.  A  kind  of  woman’s  or  child's  hat  with  no  brim  or  with 
brim  turned  up  close  to  the  crown. 

4.  A  turban  squash. 

5.  t  ookery.  A  drum-shaped  case  for  entrees,  fillets,  etc. 
tur'baned  (tdr'bdnd),  a.  Wearing  a  turban. 

turban  lily.  A  European  lily  (Li/ium  pomponiumi  culti¬ 
vated  lor  its  deep  red,  spotted,  turban-shaped  flowers, 
turban  squash.  A  variety  of  squash  in  which  the  fleshy 
receptacle  does  not  extend  over  the  ovary,  which There¬ 
fore  protrudes  like  a  cap  or  turban. 

turban  stone.  A  round  stone  pillar  with  a  turban  carved 
at  l he  top:  —  a  common  form  of  Mohammedan  tombstone, 
tur'ba-ry  (tQr'ba-rT),  n.  ;  pi.  -ries  (-riz).  [LL.  turburia 
a  place  for  digging  peat,  fr.  turba  peat ;  cf.  OF.  lorberie 
See  turf.  ]^  Eng.  Law.  An  easement  to  dig  turf  or  peat 
on  another  s  land  ;  also,  the  ground  where  turf  is  dug. 

Tur  bel-la'ri-a  (tQr'be-la'rl-o  ;  115),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  fr.  L. 
lurbellae  a  bustle, 
stir,  dim.  fr.  turba 
disturbance  ;  —  so 
named  because  the 
cilia  cause  tiny  cur¬ 
rents  in  the  water.] 

Zool.  The  class  of 

of'thcnhwcir'i'oiK^'o  On0  of  ,he  Turbellaria  tMacrostomum 
01  tne  nlanariaiiR  It.  auntumy  n  otolith  ;  m  Mouth  :  n  Body 

Cavity  containing  Food  ;  c  &  d  Male 
_ _  Organs  ;  e  e '  Ovaries 

tur  b©l-la'ri-an  (-an),  a.  Zool.  Pertaining  to  the  Turbel¬ 
laria.  —  n.  A  turbellarian  worm. 

tur'bid  (tdr'bld),  a.  [L.  turbidus ,  fr.  turbare  to  disturb. 
See  trouble  ;  cf.  disturb,  perturb.]  1.  Having  the  lees 
or  sediment  disturbed ;  roiled ;  hence,  loosely,  muddy  ; 
not  clear  ;  —  used  of  liquids  ;  as,  turbid  water  or  wine. 

2  Disturbed;  confused;  disordered.  “Such  turbid  in¬ 
tervals  that  use  to  attend  close  prisoners.”  Howell. 

Syn.  —  Turbid,  muddy.  Anything  is  turbid  when  its  clear¬ 
ness  is  disturbed,  esp.  by  the  stirring  up  of  sediment  of 
any  sort ;  that  is  muddy  which  i6  turbid  with  mud  :  both 
words  are  used  fig.  (muddy  being  the  stronger)  oi  that 
which  is  confused,  disturbed,  or  cloudy  ;  as.  “  the  turbid 
ebb  and  flow  of  human  misery”  (M.  Arnold) ;  “  Joubert 
had  far  less  smoke  and  turbid  vehemence  in  him  than 
Coleridge  (id.);  “  k  Turbid  ecstasy’ 
is  surely  not  .  .  .  good.  .  .  .  Tur-  \  f\ 

bid  rather  suits  the  muddy  kind  of  0\  ^  /f\\ 

inspiration  which  London  porter  \V/^\ 
confers”  (Lamb);  his  thinking  is  .  ^ 

muddy.  See  dark.  - - 

—  tur  bid'i  ty  (tur-bTd'T-tT),  tur'-  N  \V/V - 

bid-ness,  n.  —  tur'bid  ly,  adv.  o  x - 


of  the  planarians.  It 
formerly  included 
the  nemertean8  also. 


Turbinate.  2 


Capsule 


Ludwigia. 


Turbinate,  4.  Shell  of 
A/ arse m n a  jirodita  a 
Front  view  ;  b  Dorsal 
view  Nutural  size- 


tur'bi-nal  (tfir'bT-nal),  a.  [L.  turbo ,  lurben ,  - inis ,  a  top, 
whirl.]  Anat.  Zool.  Rolled  in  a  spiral ;  scroll-like  ; 
turbinate  ;  —  applied  to  the  thin,  plicated,  bony  or  carti¬ 
laginous  plates  covered  with  olfactory  and  mucous  mem¬ 
brane  borne  on  the  walls  of  the  nasal  chambers.  There 
are  usually  several  of  these  plates  in  each  nasal  chamber. 
The  turbinals  of  man  are  commonly  called 
turbinated  bones.  In  fishes  turbinal  lias  been 
applied  to  bones  otherwise  called  7iasals. 
turO)!  nal,  n.  A  turbinal  bone  or  cartilage, 
tur'bi-nate  (-bT-nat),  a.  [L.  turbinatus ,  fr. 
turbo,  tur  ben,  -inis,  a  whirl,  top.]  1.  Whirl¬ 
ing  in  the  manner  of  a  top. 

2.  Bot.  Shaped  like  a  top,  or  inverted  cone; 
narrow  at  the  base  and  broad  at  the  apex. 

3.  Anat.  &  Zool.  Turbinal. 

4.  Zool.  Spiral  with  whorls  decreasing  rapidly  from  base 
to  apex  ;  — said  of  certain  shells. 

tur'bi  nat  ed  bone  (tGr'bi-nat'gd). 

Anat.  A  turbinal  bone  or  process. 

In  man  there  are  three  such  bones  , 
or  processes,  borne  on  the  outer  ( 
wall  of  the  nasal  fossa  on  each  side, 
the  injerior  and  largest  is  a  sepa- 
curved  bony  plate,  horizon¬ 
tally  placed  and  separating  the  in¬ 
ferior  and  middle  meatuses  in  the 
nose.  The  middle  and  sujwrior  tur¬ 
binated  bones  are  merely  processes  of  the  ethmoid, 
tur  bi  na'tion  (-na'shwn),  n.  [Cf.  L.  turbinatio  a  pointing 
in  tlie  form  of  a  cone.  See  turbinate.]  1.  Act  of  spin¬ 
ning,  or  whirling,  as  a  top. 

2.  A  turbinate  or  whorled  formation,  as  a  shell 
tur'bine  (tGr'bTn ;  -bin),  n.  [L.  turbo ,  - inis ,  that  which 
spins  or  whirls  round,  whirl,  akin  to  turba  a  crowd,  tur¬ 
bare  to  disturb.  Cf.  trouble.]  1.  A  whirlwind.  Obs. 

2.  A  rotary  motor  actuated  by  the  reaction,  impulse,  or 
both,  of  a  current  of  water  under  pressure.  A  turbine 
usually  consists  of  a  series  of  curved  vanes  arranged  to  ro¬ 
tate  on  a  central  spindle,  the  whole  being  inclosed  by  a 
casing  permitting  the  inlet  and  outlet  of  the  water  in  a 
desired  manner.  Turbines  are  usually  classified  according 
to  the  manner  in  which  the  water  flows  through  them,  as  ; 
parallel-flow,  or  axial-flow,  turbine,  in  which  water  enters 
the  turbine  through  fixed  guide  blades,  passing  axially  and 
spirally  through  the  passages  and  discharges  in  a  direc¬ 
tion  parallel  or  axial  to  the  turbine  spindle,  as  in  the  Jonval 
turbine;  outward-flow  turbine,  in  which  water  flows  axially 
into  the  machine,  passing  through  it  radially,  and  dis¬ 
charging  radially  outward  from  the  rim,  as  in  the  Fourney- 
ron  turbine  ;  inward-flow  turbine,  in  which  water  enters  from 
the  circumference,  passing  radially  inwards,  and  escap¬ 
ing  axially,  as  in  the  Thomson  turbine  or  Francis  turbine  ; 
mixed-flow  turbine,  combining  the  imvard-flow  and  parallel- 
flow  types,  as  in  the  Schiele  turbine.  This  classification 
applies  to  reaction  or  to  reaction-and-impulse  turbines. 
In  turbines  working  solely  by  impulse,  as  the  Girard 
turbine,  parallel  flow  is  universally  adopted,  and  the  water 
passages  are  only  partly  filled,  contrasting  with  reaction 
turbines,  which  are  only  at 
their  best  efficiency  with  R 
“d  row n e d  ”  passages. 

Cf.  Felton  wheel,  water 
wheel. 

3.  A  form  of  steam  engine 
analogous  in  construction 
and  action  to  the  water  tur- 
b  i  n  e  de- 
scribed 
above. 

There  are 


A  Steam  Turbine.  Outer  Cueing  with  Stationary  Vanes  shown  in  Vertical  Longitudinal  Section  ;  Inner  Revolving  Barrel  with  At¬ 
tachments  shown  in  the  round  at  the  right,  and' in  section  at  the  left.  The  steam  at  its  highest  pressure  nets  on  the  short  Vanes  at 
t  l»e  riLrht,  and  as  its  pressure  decreases  it  meets  the  longer  Vanes  on  the  larger  parts  of  the  Barrel.  Black  Vanes  are  stationary:  light, 
are  moving  in  all  cases.  Arrows  show  thc  course  of  the  Steam.  1.  2  Main  and  Secondary  Admission  Pipes  ;  Edges  of  Stationary 
Vanes  fastened  to  and  projecting  inward  from  Casing  (4).  [In  detailed  drawing  />,  3  d  &  'A  h  are  Stationary  Vanes  held  between 
Cnsing  (4)  and  Retaining  Ring  (o)  ;  .3  c,  3  d.  3  e.  3/,  Similar  Vanes  show'll  in  section  and  broken  away  from  Casing.]  »;  Retaining 
Rings  surrounding  Moving  Vanes  ;  7  Moving  Vanes  shown  in  section  attached  to,  and  projecting  outw  ard  from,  Moving  Barrel  (8). 
[In  tig.  /»,  6  a.  (I  b ,  lie,  <>./,  are  Moving  Vanes  Let  ween  Barrel  (S)and  Retaining  Ring  (!i);  <><•’  (1  d ,  Moving  Vanes  with  Retaining  Ring 
removed.]  ^1<>,  11, 12  Balancing  Pistons  against  w'hich  the  steam  is  brought  by  Equalizing  Pipes  (13, 14,  l.">),  to  offset  the  thrust  effect; 
l*i  Shaft  :  17,  18  Journal  Bearings  ;  15*  Thrust  Bearing.  Ii  A  Row  of  Stationary  Vanes  (black),  and  Moving  Vanes  (light)  revolving 
in  direction  of  Arrow  20.  C  Diagram  showing  cross  section  of  Vanes  and  of  the  course  of  the  Steam. 


tup'man  (tup'nuln),  n. ;  pi. 

-m  EN(-m^n).  A  man  who  breeds, 
or  deals  in,  tups.  Dial.  Eng. 
Tup'man.  Tra'cy  (trsi'sY).  In 
Dickens's  “  Pickw'ick  Papers,” 
a  member  of  the  Pickwick  Club, 
who  is  very  amorous, 
tuppe.  +TUP.  [  TWOPENCE.  I 
tup'pence  (tOp'^ns).  Var.  of| 
tup'see  (tup'se),  v.  [Ilind. 
t  ansi -march .]  A  threadfish 
( Polydactylvs  nsua  or  allied 
species)  of  the  Ganges, 
tu'pu-na  (tdo'pdb-nii),  n.  sing.  V 
pi.  [Maori.]  An  ancestor  or 
parent.  New  Zealand. 
tuauheit.  j*  tew  it. 
tu'qui  (tdb'ke),  n.  A  kind  of 
yam  (Dio^mrea  satira).  Phil.  /. 
jltuquo'que.  [L.]  Thou  also  ; 
—  a  retort  charging  an  adversary 
with  being  or  doing  the  same  as 
one’s  self. 


||  tu  quo'que,  Bru'te !  [L.]  = 

et  tu,  Brute. 

tur.  f  TOWER, 
tur  (toor),  n.  [Cf.  Russ,  tur 
urus.]  Any  of  several  Cauca¬ 
sian  wrild  goats,  as  Capra  cylin- 
dncornis  of  the  eastern,  C.  sei'er- 
tzowi of  the  western,  and  C.  cau- 
casica  of  the  central,  Caucasus, 
tu'ra-co',  tu  racou',  tura- 
koo'.  Vars.  of  touraco. 
tu  ra-co-ver'din  (t  o  o'r  d-k  o- 
vQr'dYn ».  n.  [See  touraco  ; 
verdant.]  A  green  pigment 
found  in  feathers  of  the  touraco. 
Tu'rarcus  (tu'rd-ktfs).  w.  [NL. 
See  touraco.]  Zool.  The  typi¬ 
cal  genus  of  touracos,  including 
those  with  feathered  nostrils, 
tu-ran'ose  <  tfl-rfin'ds;  tdb-rtin'- 
ds).  //.  [G.  turanns ,  fr.  Turan 

Turkestan,  because  got  from 
Turkestan  manna.]  Chem.  A 


sugar  of  the  disaccharide  class, 
C12H220„,  resulting  from  the 
partial  hydrolysis  of  melezitose. 
turat.  turret. 
turb,  n.  [OF.  to(n)rbe ,  L. 
turba.]  A  multitude.  Obs. 
tur'band.  ^  turban. 
tur'ban-less,  a.  See -less. 
turban  shell.  A  sea  urchin 
when  deprived  of  its  spines;  — 
popularly  so  called  from  a  fan¬ 
cied  resemblance  to  a  turban, 
turbant.  -b  turban 
tur-ban'to.  n.  A  turban.  Obs. 
tur'ban-top',  n.  An  edible  as- 
comycetons  fungus  ( Gi/mmitra 
escufeiit a  )v?ith  a  wrinkled  some¬ 
what  globular  pileus. 
tur'bat.  +  turban. 
turbation,  n.  [OF.,  or  L.  tur- 
batio. ]  Disturbance  ;  disquiet¬ 
ing  :  also,  fear  ;  trouble.  Obs. 
tur'beh  (tdbr'bC),  n.  [Turk., 


fr.  Ar.  turbah .]  A  small  dome¬ 
like  edifice  over  a  Mohammedan 
tomb,  esp.  over  thc  tomb  of  a 
person  of  rank  or  importance, 
tur'bel.  *b  turble. 
tur'ben.  *b  turbine.  [bot. I 
tur'bet.  Obs.  or  Scot  ofTUR-| 
tur'beth  +  turpeth. 
tur'bil.  *b  TURBLE. 
tur-bil'lion  (tfir-bYKywn).  Var 
of  tourbillion. 
tur  bi-na'ceouB  (t  A  r'b  Y-n  5'- 
sh«s),  a.  [See  turbary. |  Of 
or  pert,  to  peut,  or  turf.  Rare. 
tur'fii'nage'  (t  ii  r'b  e  n  &  z  h'; 
tOr'bY-nfti ),  n.  [F.]  Sugar 
Manuf.  Process  of  separating 
su car  crystals  and  molasses  by 
turbines  or  centrifugals, 
tur'bi-nate  ( tflr'bY-nat),?:.  i.  tf  t. 
To  spin  or  fashion  like  n  top  ;  to 
whirl.  Rare.  [binnte.[ 

tur'bi-nat'ed  (-napgdj.a.  Tur-| 


food,  fo'ot ;  out,  oil ;  chair  ;  go  ;  sing,  iqk  ;  then,  thin  ;  nature,  verdure  (250) ;  K  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  ach(144) ;  boN  ;  yet;  zh  =  z  in  aizure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Guide. 

Full  explanations  of  Abbreviations*  £Ii?hs,  etc.,  immediately  precede  the  Vocabulary. 


TURBINED 
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TURKEY  GOBBLER 


practically  only  two  distinct  kinds,  and  they  are  typified 
in  the  do  Laval  and  the  Parsons  and  Curtis  turbines.  The 
de  Laval  turbine  is  an  impulse  turbine,  in  which  steam  im¬ 
pinges  upon  revolving  blades  from  a  flared  nozzle.  The 
Hare  of  the  nozzle  causes  expansion  of  the  steam,  and  hence 
changes  its  pressure  energy  into  kinetic  energy.  An  enor¬ 
mous  velocity  (30.UUU  revolutions  per  minute  m  the  5  H.  P. 
size)  is  requisite  for  high  efficiency,  and  the  machine  lias 
therefore  to  be  geared  down  to  be  of  practical  use.  Some 
recent  developments  of  this  type  include  turbines  formed 
of  several  de  Laval  elements  compounded  as  in  the  ordi¬ 
nary  expansion  engine.  The  Parsons  turbine  is  an  impulse- 
and-reaction  turbine,  usually  of  the  axial  type.  The  steam 
is  constrained  to  pass  successively  through  alternate  rows 
of  fixed  and  moving  blades,  being  expanded  down  to  a  con¬ 
denser  pressure  of  about  1  lb.  per  square  inch  absolute. 
The  Curtis  turbine  is  somewhat  simpler  than  the  Parsons, 
and  consists  of  elements  each  of  which  has  at  least  two 
rows  of  moving  blades  and  one  row  of  stationary.  The 
bucket  velocity  is  lowered  by  fractional  velocity  reduc¬ 
tion.  Both  the  Parsons  and  Curtis  turbines  are  suitable 
for  driving  dynamos  and  steamships  directly.  In  efficien¬ 
cy,  lightness,  and  bulk  f<?r  a  given  power,  they  compare 
favorably  witn  reciprocating  engines. 

Tur'bi-nel'la  (tfir'bT-nel'a),  n.  [NL.,  dim. 
fr.  L.  turbo,  - inis ,  a  top.]  Zool.  A  genus  of 
large  marine  rachiglossate  gastropods  having 
a  thick,  heavy,  pear-shaped  shell,  with  con¬ 
spicuous  folds  on  the  columella.  It  is  the 
type  of  a  family,1 Tur  bi-nel'li-d®  (-ngl'T-de). 
tur-bin'i-form  (tur-bTn'T-fSrm  ;  tfir'bT-nl- 
ffirrn'),  tur'bi-noid  (tfir'bl-noTd),  a.  [See 
Turbo  ;  -form;  -oid.]  Zo'ol.  Shaped  like  a 
shell  of  the  genus  Turbo. 
tur'bit  (tfir'blt),  n.  One  of  a  breed  of  fancy 
pigeons  derived  from  the  owl  pigeons  and 
having  a  short  head  and  beak,  a  frilled  breast, 
and  a  peak  or  a  shell  crest.  The  wings,  ex¬ 
cept  the  quills,  are  variously  colored  ;  the 
rest  of  the  bird  is  white, 
tur  bit-teen'  (tfir'bT-ten'),  n.  [See  turbit.] 
breed  of  Oriental  frilled  pigeons  having 
a  short  bill,  rounded  head,  white  body, 
and  colored  shoulders  and  head  markings. 

Tur'bo  (tfir'bo),  n.  [L.  turbo ,  -inis,  a 
top.  See  turbine.]  Zo'ol.  1.  A  large 
genus  of  marine  rhipidoglossate  gastro¬ 
pods,  usually  having  a  heavy  turbinate 
shell,  pearly  inside,  with  a  rounded  aper¬ 
ture  and  a  calcareous  operculum. 

2.  [1.  c.~\  A  shell  of  this  genus  or 
of  the  family  Turbinidfe. 
tur'bo-  (tfir'bo-).  A  combining  form 
for  turbine ,  meaning  :  a  Coupled 
directly  to  a  driving  turbine  ;  as, 
tur  bo-al'ter-na'tor  (an  alternator  cou¬ 
pled  directly  to  a  driving  turbine),  „ 

tur  bo  blow'er,  tur  bo  com  pres'sor.tur  -  I  “  orarculum 

body'namo,  tur'bo-fin',  turbo- gender- 
a'tor,  tur'bo-pump/,etc.  b  Consisting 

of  a  turbine;  as,  tur'bo-ma-chine' (a  machine  of  the  nature 
of  a  turbine),  tur  bo-mo'tor,  etc 
tur'bot  (bat),  n.  [F.,  m 

OF.  torbout ;  —  peril. 
so  named  from  its 
shape,  and  fr.  L. 
turbo ,  - inis ,  a  top,  a 
whirl.  The  ending  -ot 
or  -bot  is  not  fully  ex¬ 
plained.]  a  A  large 
European  flounder 
(Scophthalmus  maxi- 
mrajhighly  esteemed 
as  a  food  fish.  It 
often  weighs  from 
thirty  to  forty 
pounds.  Its  color  on 
the  upper  side  is  brownish  with  small  scattered  tubercles. 
The  lower,  or  blind,  side  is  white,  b  Any  of  numerous 
flounders  more  or  less  like  the  true  turbot,  as  the  Ameri¬ 
can  plaice,  or  summer  flounder  (see  flounder,  1),  the  hali¬ 
but,  Hypsopsetta  guttulata  in  California  and  Ammotretis 
guntheri  in  New  Zealand,  c  Locally,  as  in  the  West 
Indies,  any  of  several  trigger  fishes  and  filefislies. 
tur'bu-lence  (tfir'bu-lens),  n.  [L.  turbulentia :  cf.  F.  tur¬ 
bulence .]  Quality  or  state  of  being  turbulent ;  a  disturbed 
state  ;  tumult ;  disorder  ;  as,  the  turbulence  of  a  mob. 

The  years  of  .  .  .  warfare  and  turbulence  which  ensued.  Southey. 
Syn.  —  Agitation,  commotion,  tumult,  tumultuousness, 
unruliness,  insubordination,  rioting, 
tur 'bU  lent  (-12nt),  a.  [L.  turbulentus ,  fr.  turbn  disorder, 
tumult :  cf.  F.  turbulent.  See  turbid.]  1.  Aroused  to 
violent  commotion  ;  violently  agitated ;  tumultuous ;  as, 
the  turbulent  ocean. 

Calm  region  once. 

And  full  of  peace,  now  tossed  and  turbulent. 

2.  Disposed  to  insubordination  and  disorder; 
unquiet ;  refractory  ;  as,  turbulent  spirits. 

Sagacious,  bold,  and  turbulent  of  wit. 

3.  Producing  commotion  ;  disturbing  ;  exciting. 

Whose  heads  that  turbulent  liquor  fills  with  fumes.  Milton. 
Syn.  —  Disturbed,  agitated,  tumultuous,  riotous,  sedi¬ 
tious,  insubordinate,  refractory,  unquiet. 

Tur'co  (tfir'ko),  n. ;  pi.  -cos  (-koz).  [F.,  prob.  fr.  Russ. 


fi|P 

Turbot  ( Scophthalmus  maximus ). 


Milton. 
restless ; 


Dryden. 


Tur\a ,  a  collective  noun,  used  of  enemies,  prop.,  Turks. 
The  Turcos  are  said  to  have  been  so  called  by  the  Russians 
in  the  Crimean  War,  and  the  term  was  applied  by  the  Rus¬ 
sians  to  the  Japanese  during  the  war  with  Japan.  Cf.  also 
It.  Tur co  a  Turk.]  Mil.  A  member  of  the  force  of  French 
Algerian  infantry,  composed  of  natives  with  a  sprinkling 
of  French,  the  chief  officers  being  French.  Their  uniform 
has  been  of  the  zouave  type.  The  technical  naii.o  is  Alge¬ 
rian  tirailleurs . 

Tur'co-  (tfir'ko-).  Combining  form  for  Turkish ,  or  for 
Turkic ,  Turki.  See  Turko-. 

Tur'co-phobe  (tfir'ko-fob),  Tur-coph'o-bist  (tiir-k5f'6- 
bTst),  n.  [See  Turco-;  -phobe  ;  -ist.]  A  person  opposed 
to  the  Turks  or  their  policy,  customs,  etc. 

Tur'di-dae  (tfir'di-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.  See  Turdus.]  Zool. 
A  widely  distributed  family  of  singing  birds  containing  the 
true  thrushes  and  a  greater  or  less  number  of  allied  groups, 
often  including  the  bluebirds,  wheatears,  stonechats,  Old 
World  warblers,  Old  World  redstarts,  solitaires,  and  water 
ouzels,  and  the  mocking  birds  and  thrashers.  In  the 
above  broad  sense  it  includes  many  subfamilies,  the  true 
thrushes  constituting  the  subfamily  Tur-di'nae  (tur-dl'- 
ne).  The  Old  World  warblers  (subfamily  Sylviinae),  water 
ouzels  (Ciiiclinae),  and  mocking  birds  and  thrashers  (Mi- 
minae)  are  often  made  separate  families.  —  tur'dine  (-din  ; 
-dtn ;  183),  a. 

tur'di  form  (tfir'di-ffirm),  a.  [L.  turdus  a  thrush  -f-  E. 
-form.]  Zo'ol.  Having  the  form  or  structure  of  a  thrush. 
Tur'dus  (tfir'dus),  n.  [L.,  a  thrush.]  Zo'ol.  A  genus  of 
thrushes  formerly  including  most  of  the  Turdid;e,  but  now 
restricted  to  Old  World  species,  as  the  missel  thrush,  field¬ 
fare,  redwing,  and  song  thrush. 

tu  reen'  (tfi-ren'),  n.  [F.  terrine ,  L.  terra  earth.  See  ter¬ 
race.]  A  large,  deep  vessel  to  hold  soup,  etc.,  at  the  table, 
turf  (tfirf),  n. ;  pi.  turfs  (tfirfs),  Obs.  or  R.  turves 
(tfirvz).  [AS.  turf ;  akin  to  D.  turf  peat,  G.  torf ,  OHG. 
zurba  turf,  Sw.  &  Icel.  torf  turf,  peat,  Dan.  torv,  Skr. 
darbha  a  kind  of  grass,  a  tuft  of  grass.]  1.  The  upper 
stratum  of  earth  and  vegetable  mold  filled  with  the  roots 
of  grass  and  other  small  plants,  so  as  to  form  a  kind  of  mat ; 
sward ;  sod  ;  also,  a  piece  of  this  upper  stratum  cut  or 
pulled  off ;  a  sod. 

2  Peat,  esp.  when  prepared  for  fuel.  See  peat. 
the  turf,  horse  racing  ;  the  race  course.  Coivper. 

turf,  v.  t.  ;  turfed  (tfirft)  ;  turf'ing.  To  cover  with  turf 
or  sod  ;  as,  to  turf  a  bank  or  border. 

turf  ant-  A  small  European  ant  ( Formica  jlava)  which 
makes  small  ant  hills  on  heaths  and  commons, 
turf'en  (tfir'f’n),  a.  Made  of  turf  ;  covered  with  turf, 
turf'ing,  p.  pr.  de  vb.  n.  of  turf.  —  turfing  iron,  or  turfing 
spade,  an  implement  for  cutting  and  paring  off  turf, 
turf'man  (tfirf'm&n),  n.  ;  pi.  -men  (-men).  A  votary  of  the 
turf,  or  horse  racing. 

turf'y  (tfir'fl),  a. ;  turf'i-er  (-fT-er) ;  turf'i-est. 

1.  Abounding  with  turf  ;  made  of,  or  covered  with,  turf. 

2.  Having  the  nature  or  appearance  of  turf. 

3.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  turf,  or  horse  racing, 
tur'gent  (tfir'jent),  a.  [L.  turgens,  -entis,  p.  pr.  of  turgere 

to  swell.]  1.  Rising  into  a  tumor,  or  a  puffy  state  ;  swell¬ 
ing  ;  tumid  ;  as,  turgenl  humors. 

2.  Inflated;  bombastic;  turgid;  pompous.  Obs.  or  R. 
tur-gesce'  (tur-jSs'),  v.  i.  ;  tur-gesced'  (-jSst') ;  tur-gesc'- 
ing  (-jes'Tng).  [L.  turgescere ,  v.  incho.  fr.  turgere  to 
swell.]  To  become  turgid  ;  to  swell  or  be  inflated.  Rare. 
tur  ges'cence  (-j<5s'£ns)  (  n.  [Cf.  F.  turgescence.  See  tur- 
tur-ges'cen-cy  (-en-sl)  1  gescent.]  1.  Act  of  swelling, 
or  state  of  being  turgescent ;  Plant  Physiol .,  turgor. 

2.  Pompousness ;  inflation;  bombast;  turgidity. 
tur-ges'cent  (-ent),  a.  [L.  turgescens ,  - entis ,  p.  pr.  of  tur¬ 
gescere:  cf.  F.  turgescent.  See  turgesce.]  Becoming  tur¬ 
gid  or  inflated  ;  swelling  ;  growing  big. 
tur'gid  (tfir'jld),  a.  [L.  turgidus ,  fr.  turgere  to  swell.] 

1.  Distended  abnormally  by  some  internal  agent  or  ex¬ 
pansive  force ;  swollen;  bloated;  inflated;  tumid;  —  esp. 
applied  to  a  part  of  the  body  ;  as,  a  turgid  limb. 

2.  Swelling  in  style  or  language;  vainly  ostentatious; 
bombastic  ;  pompous ;  as,  a  turgid  style  of  speaking. 

Syn.  —  Turgid,  tumid,  bombastic,  grandiose,  grandilo¬ 
quent,  magniloquent.  Turgid  and  tumid  imply  inflation 
of  style  ;  bombastic  is  stronger,  and  suggests  extravagance 
or  rant ;  as,  “  My  poems  have  been  rightly  charged  with 
...  a  general  turgidness.  I  have  .  .  .  used  my  best  ef¬ 
forts  to  tame  the  swell  and  glitter  both  of  thought  and 
diction”  {Coleridge) ;  “Shall  gentle  Coleridge  pass  un¬ 
noticed  here,  to  turgid  ode  and  tumid  stanza  dear  ?  ” 
(Byron);  “a  theatrical,  bombastic,  windy  phraseology” 
(Burke).  Grandiose,  as  here  compared  (see  grand),  im¬ 
plies  pompousness  of  speech  ;  grandiloquent  and  magnil¬ 
oquent  suggest  an  affectedly  large  and  lofty  utterance ; 
as,  “  Marlowe  .  .  .  pushes  grandiosity  to  the  verge  of  bom¬ 
bast ”  (Lowell);  “F.  was  .  .  .  grandiloquent ,  yet  courte¬ 
ous.  His  delivery  of  the  commonest  matters  of  fact  was 
Ciceronian  ”  (Lamb) ;  “  She  was  a  trifle  more  magniloquent 
than  usual,  and  entertained  us  with  stories  of  colonial 
governors  ” (Thackeray).  See  redundancy,  ostentatious. 
turgid  wheat,  rivet  wheat. 

—  tur  gid'i  ty  (tur-jTd'T-tT),  tur'gid-ness  ((tfir'jtd-nSs), 
n.  —  tur'gid-ly,  adv. 

tur'gite  (tfir'jit),  n.  [From  Turginsk ,  name  of  certain 
copper  mines  in  Russia.]  Min.  An  iron  ore  intermediate 
between  hematite  and  limonite,  consisting  of  hydrous  fer¬ 
ric  oxide,  2Fe  ,O.T*HoO  ;  —  called  also  hydrohematite. 


tur'gor  (tfir'gor),  n.  [L.,  a  swelling,  turgidity,  fr.  turgere 
to  swell.]  1.  Turgescence. 

2.  Plant  Physiol.  A  state  of  normal  tension  or  rigidity  in 
living  plant  cells,  caused  by  pressure  of  the  water  contents 
against  the  elastic  cell  membranes.  It  is  essential  to 
growth  and  the  movements  of  growing  organs.  Its  loss, 
popularly  known  as  wilting ,  results  when  the  water  sup¬ 
ply  is  cut  off  ;  if  this  be  prolonged,  death  ensues. 

Turk  (tfirk),  n.  [F.  Turc ;  cf.  It.  Turco;  fr.  Per.  Turk; 
probably  of  Tatar  origin.]  1.  A  member  of  any  of  various 
Turki  peoples  of  Asia  and  Europe,  esp.  one  of  the  dom¬ 
inant  race  in  Turkey  ;  an  Osmauli. 

2.  A  native  or  inhabitant  of  Turkey. 

3.  A  Mohammedan,  esp.  one  living  in  Turkey. 

4.  A  person  exhibiting  cruelty,  sensuality,  duplicity,  rude¬ 
ness,  or  the  like,  such  as  is  attributed  to  Turks.  Colloq. 

5.  [/.  c.]  A  scimitar  or  sword.  Obs. 

6.  A  Turkish  horse. 

7-  [/•  c.]  The  plum  curculio. 

tur'key  (tur'ki),  n. ;  pi.  -keys 
(-klz).  [So  called  because  it  was 
formerly  erroneously  believed 
that  it  came  originally  from  Tur¬ 
key :  cf  F.  Turquie  Turkey.  See 
Turk.]  1.  Either  of  two  species 
of  large  American  birds  of  the 
pheasant  family,  one  of  which 
(Meleagn's  galfopavo)  is  of  wide 
range  in  North  America,  repre¬ 
sented  by  several  varieties  in  dif¬ 
ferent  regions,  and  is  widely  kept 
in  domestication  in  most  parts 
of  the  world.  It  formerly  oc-  Turkey  Cock,  strutting, 
curred  wild  from  southern  Mex¬ 
ico  to  New-  England  and  Canada,  but  now  is  hardly  found 
north  of  Virginia. 

It  has  handsome 
plumage  with  a 
bronze  luster,  a 
naked  caruncu- 
lated  head,  and 
whitish  tips  to  the 
upper  tail  coverts 
and  tail  feathers 
in  the  typical  va¬ 
riety  (that  of  Mex- 

tips  to  the  same  in  Northern  variety  of  Wild  Turkey (Meleagri. 
the  northern  va-  gallopavo  silvestns). 

rieties.  The  male  is  fond  of  strutting  with  the  feathers 
puffed  out  and  the  tail  spread.  The  domesticated  turkeys 
are  derived  from  the  Mexican  variety.  Several  color  va¬ 
rieties  are  bred  (bronze,  buff,  slate,  pure  white,  etc.).  The 
other  wild  species  is  the  ocellated  turkey  (wrhich  see). 

2.  In  Australia  :  a  A  bustard  ( Eupodotis  australis ).  b 
A  brush  turkey  (which  see). 

Tur'key  (tfir'kT),  n.  [Cf.  turkey  the  bird.]  An  empire 
in  the  southeast  of  Europe  and  southwest  of  Asia. 

Turkey  berry.  =  Persian  berry.  —  T.  carpet,  a  superior 
kind  of  one-piece  carpet  made  in  Asia  Minor  and  adjoining 
countries,  having  a  deep  pile  and  composed  of  pure  wool 
with  a  weft  of  different  material.  It  is  distinguishable 
by  its  coloring  and  patterns  from  similar  carpets  made 
in  Persia,  India,  and  elsew’here. —  T.  coffee,  Mocha  coffee. — 
T.  Company.  =  Levant  Company.  —  T.  gum.  See  gum  Ara¬ 
bic.—  T.  hone,  Turkey  stone.  —  T.  morocco,  morocco  made 
in  Turkey,  or  made  as  in  Turkey.  —  T.  oak,  in  Europe,  a 
species  of  oak  ( Quercus  cerris),  which  grows  throughout  the 
Levant.— T.  oilstone,  Turkey  stone.  —  T.  red.  a  A  bril¬ 
liant,  durable  red  produced  upon  cotton  by  means  of  aliz¬ 
arin  (or,  formerly,  madder)  in  connection  with  an  alumin¬ 
ium  mordant  ana  oil  or  other  fatty  matter,  b  Cloth  dyed 
with  this  red.  —  T.-red  bleach,  a  process  of  bleaching  cotton 
cloth  preparatory  to  dyeing  with  Turkey  red.  The  suc¬ 
cessive  operations  are:  washingj  boiling  m  water,  boiling 
in  caustic  soda  solution  (lye  boil),  steeping  in  dilute  sul¬ 
phuric  acid  (sour), and  final  washing.  —  T.-red  oil.  Dyeing,  a 
An  inferior  grade  of  olive  oil  used  in  producing  Turkey  red. 
b  =  sulphated  oil.— T.  rhubarb, Pharm., the  roots  of  Rheum 
emodi.  —  T.  sponge,  a  superior  variety  or  quality  of  sponge 
obtained  in  the  Adriatic  or  Mediterranean.  —  T.  stone  or 
slate,  a  kind  of  whetstone  or  oilstone  from  Turkey  ;  no- 
vaculite.  — T.  umber.  See  umber.  —  T.  wheat,  Indian  corn, 
turkey  berry  a  In  the  West  Indies:  (1)  Either  of  two 
solanaceous  plants  (Solarium  mammosum  and  S.torvum) 
or  their  fruit.  (2)  The  bo raginaceous  tree  Cordia  collococca 
or  its  berry  ;  —  called  also  turkey-berry  tree,  b  The  coral- 
berry.  Local ,  U.  S. 
turkey  buzzard  An 
American  vulture  (Ca- 
thartes  aura)  common  in 
South  and  Central 
America  and  in  the  south¬ 
ern  United  States,but  rare 
north  of  Pennsylvania. 

It  is  blackish  brown,  with 
the  nearly  nakedw'rinklcd 
skin  of  the  head  and  fore¬ 
neck  red.  It  is  about  five 
feet  in  spread  of  wings  and 
very  graceful  in  flight. 

It  feeds  on  carrion  only. 

The  variety  of  the  United 
States  is  C.  aura  septen- 
trionalis. 

turkey  gnat.  A  small 

black  fly  (Simulium  meridionale)  that  attacks  and  injures 
poultry  in  the  southern  and  western  United  States. 


tur' bine d  (tQr'bTnd:  -bind),  a. 
Having,  or  propelled  by,  a 
turbine  or  turbines. 

turbine  interrupter.  =  jet  in¬ 
ter  rcpter. 

tur-bin'e-oua  (tftr-b'rn'f'-Ms),  a. 

tL.  turbo ,  -i  7i  i  s,  whirlwind.] 
’ert.  to,  or  like,  a  whirlwind. 
Obs. 

Tur-bin'i-dae  (t«r-bYn'T-de),  n. 
j)l.  [NL.]  Zo'ol.  The  family  of 
which  Turbo  is  the  type, 
tur'bit  +  tur  bot,*  turret  h  . 
tur'bith  (tQr'blth ),  n.  [  M  E.  tur- 
bytc,  OF.  turbit ,  F.  turbith ,  fr. 
Ar.&  Per .turbad.  Cf. turpetii.] 

— THRPETH. 

turble,  7i.  tf  v.  [OF.  to(u)rble,  n., 
to(u)t'bler>  v.]  Trouble.  Ohs. 
tur'bu-len-cy  (tQr'bfi-Un-sY),  n. 
Turbulence.  [lent.) 

tur'tu-lent-ly,  adr.  of  turbit- I 
tur'bu-loua,  a.  [Cf.  turbu¬ 
lent.]  Turbulent.  Obs. 
tur 'but.  +  TURBOT. 


turbyte.  turbith. 
turcas,  turches,  turchis.  + 

turquoise.  [Turkism.I 

Tur'cism  (tOr'sYz’m).  Var.  of  I 
Tiirck’a'  col  umn  (tiirks).  An  at. 

=  DIRECT  PYRAMIDAL  TRACT. 

tur'co  (toor'ko),  n.  [Sp.  (in 
Chile)  El  Turco,  lit.,  the  Turk.] 
A  small  short-tailed  South 
American  clamatorial  bird  (Hy- 
lactes  meqapodius).  Chile. 
Tur'co-man  itftr'kfi-mtfn),  n. ; 
p/.-MANS(-mtfnz).  a  Var.of  Tur¬ 
koman.  b  A  Turcoman  carpet. 
Turcoman  carpet  or  rug.  A  kind 
of  carpet  or  rug  supposed  to  be 
made  by  the  Turkomans. 

Tur'co  ina'ni-a  (-ma'nl-d),  n. 
[NL.;  Turco-  4-  mania.]  Mania 
for  Turkish  customs,  ideas,  etc. 
Tur'co-phile  (tOr'kft-fll  ;  -fTl), 
n.  [Turco-  +  -phileA  A  per¬ 
son,  not  a  Turk,  who  favors  the 
Turks  or  their  policy.—  Tur- 
coph'i-liam  (tQr-k5f 'I-lYz’m),  n. 


tur'co-po-lier '( tftr'kO-pfi-ler'  ),h  . 

[OF.  turco/iolier,  tureoplier.  fr. 
turcople  a  kind  of  lignt-armed 
soldier,  LL.  turcoputus,  - polus , 
LGr.  TovpKoirohos,  lit.,  son  of  a 
Turk.]  The  Conventual  Bailiff 
of  England,  of  the  Knights  of 
St.  John  of  Jerusalem,  ex  officio 
the  commander  of  the  cavalry, 
turculony,  n.  An  old  dance.  Obs. 
turcum.  n.  A  clot  of  dirt  or 
filth.  Obs.  Scot. 
turd  (t  Q  r  d),  n.  [AS.  ford.] 
Ordure  ;  filth  ;  also,  a  piece  of 
dung.  Mow  Low.  [ordure.  Obs.  | 
turd'e-fy,  v.  t.  To  befoul  with  I 
turdlon.  n.  [F .tordion.]  A  kind 
of  gav  dance.  Obs.  [Ofw.l 

turd^ling,  n.  Dimin.  of  turd.| 
tur'doid  (tOr'doid),  a.  f  Twdus 
4-  -oid.]  Zool.  Thrushlike, 
ture.  ^  TOWER.  [-FUL.I 

tu-reen'ful,  n.;  pi.  -fuls.  See| 
tureile.  n.  [OF.  tourele ,  F.  tou- 


rctle.]  A  turret.  Obs.  [Eng.  I 
turf.  v.  i.  To  gather  turfs.  Dial.  \ 
turf.  n.  Pouch;  hag.  Obs.  Scot. 
turf'a-ry  (dial.  t5r'fd-rY  ;  tQf'- 
a-),n.Aplace  where  turf. or  peat, 
may  he  got.  Obs.  or  Dial.  Etig. 
turf'er.  n.  A  plowman.  Ohs. 
turf'i-ness  (tQr'fl-nC-s),  n.  See 

-NESS. 

turf'ite  (tfirf'Tt),  n.  A  votary 
of  horse  racing  ;  hence,  some¬ 
times.  a  blackleg.  Colloq. 
turf 'less.  a.  See  -less. 

|  turf  moss.  Turfy  or  peaty  land, 
turf  spade.  A  special  long  nar¬ 
row  spade  to  cut  and  dig  turf, 
turf  webworm.  Grass  webworm. 
tur'gent-ly,  adi\  of  turoknt. 
tur-ges'cl-ble  (ttir-jfs'I-b’l),  a. 
See  -able. 

turgh.  -h  through. 
tur'gid-ous.  a.  Turgid.  Ohs. 
turgy,  n.  White  magic  ;  inter¬ 
course  with  good  spirits.  Ohs. 
tu'ri-ca'taCtbo'rf-ka'tiibn.  [Sp. 


(in  Mexico).]  A  venomous  Mex¬ 
ican  tick  (Ormthodoros  turica- 
tn). 

Tu'rln  (tfl'rYn  ;  tfl-rYn'),  n.  A 
city  in  Italy.— T. grass.  =  couch 
grass  a.  —  T.  nut.  Ealeohot .,  a 
fossil  walnut  in  Upper  Tertiary 
deposits  near  Turin, 
tu'ri-o  (tn'rY-o),  or  tu'ri-on 
(-Sn),  7i.  [L.  turio  a  shoot, 

sprout,  tendril.]  Bot.  A  scaly 
snoot  developed  from  a  bud  on  a 
subterranean  rootstock.  —  tu  rl- 
on-if'er-ous  (-Yf'?r-«s),  a. 

Turk.  Abhr.  Turkey ;  Turkish. 
Tur-ka'na  (tdbr-ka'nii),  n.  pi.  A 
tribe  of  the  Masai  living  be¬ 
tween  Lake  Rudolf  and  the 
Nile.  East  Africa.  See  Masai. 
Tur'kas.  +  Turkkis. 
tur'kas,  tur'kes,  n.  pi.  [OF. 
turcaises ,  turquoises, F.  tricoises , 
prop.  Turkish.]  Pincers;  nip¬ 
pers.  Scot.,  Obs.  or  R. 
tur'keis.  turquoise. 


Tur'kels.  Tur'kes,  a.  fCf  tur¬ 
quoise]  Turkish.  Obs. 
tur'ken  (tQr'k^n),  v.  t.  [Cf. 
OF.  torquer,  L.  to/'quere.]  To 
turn  or  twist  about.  Obs. 
Tur'kes.  Turkeis. 
tur'kes.  7i.  See  turkas. 

Turk 'ess.  n.  A  female  Turk, 
tur'key,  n.  A  lumberman’s  kit. 
Slaug  or  Cmit,  U'.  S. 
tur'kev-back',  n.  The  greater 
y  ellowlegB,  esp. one  of  large  size. 
Local,  if  S. 

turkey  beard.  Any  American 
melanthaceous  plant  of  the  ge¬ 
nus  A’crophylhi/n.  [cal,  Eng.  I 
turkey  bird.  The  wryneck.  Lo-\ 
turkey  blossom.  A  zygophylla- 
ceous  weed  (  Tribulus  cist  aides'). 
turkey  bur.  The  common  bur¬ 
dock. 

turkey  claw.  Coralroot. 
turkey  cock.  A  male  turkey, 
turkey  corn.  The  squirrel  corn, 
turkey  gobbler.  A  turkey  cock. 


ale,  senate,  c&re,  Am,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofd ;  eve,  Svent,  find,  recent,  maker;  Ice,  ill;  old,  obey,  orb,  Sdd,  sbft,  connect;  use,  unite, 

II  Foreign  Word.  +  Obsolete  Variant  of.  +  combined  with.  =  equals. 


urn,  up,  circus,  menu  ; 
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turkey  iouso.  A  mallophagous  louse  (Goniodes  styli/er) 
that  often  infests  turkeys  and  eats  their  feathers 
turuejr  oak.  a  The  Spanish  oak.  U.  .S'.  b  The  oak  Quercus 
c,h‘l.r‘VcterlsIt‘‘i  oi  dry,  sandy  barrens  in  the  south- 
ern  United  States.  It  has  shining  leaves  with  three  to  live 

■Pnrfctfi™r»-J™tip5ed  l0rVes  8uBS??Tting  turkey's  toes. 
Turk  Gregory.  .Tope  Gregory  VII.  (the  belligerent  Hil¬ 
debrand);  -  so  nicknamed  because  of  his  aggressive  asser- 
tmn  of  the  temporal  sovereignty  of  the  church. 

Tur'ki  (toor'ke),  a  [Turk,  lurk T,  fr.  Tatar  Turk ,  name 
°!  Xre  r‘7ce*J  Designating,  or  pertaining  to,  the  groups 
of  Turkic  languages,  including  Jagatai  in  Central  Asia  and 
Turkish,  or  Osmanli,  in  Turkey.  See  Ural-Altaic. 

2.  Designating,  or  pert,  to,  the  peoples  of  Turki  speech,  in¬ 
cluding  the  Osmanlis  and  Chuvashes  in  Europe,  the  Usbegs, 
Turkomans,  and  other  Tatar  tribes  in  Asia.  Though  mostly 
Mohammedans,  their  religion  is  little  more  than  a  veneer 
ov’^r  tlj?  native  heathenism  of  the  Central  Asiatic  tribes. 

j  branch  proper  is  thus  tound  to  cut  obliquely  across 
the  heart  of  the  continent  from  the  Lena  and  Amur  basins  to 
thei Bosphorus,  interrupted  here  and  there  by  Mongol,  Iranian, 
and  other  elements,  but  everywhere  showing  remarkable  lin- 
guistic  uniformity  amid  all  tin*  transitions  between  the  Mongolic 
and  Caucasic  physical  types.  j.  //,  Keane. 

Turkic  (tfir'klk),  a.  1.  Designating,  or  pert,  to,  an  exten¬ 
sive  subfamily  of  the  Ural-Altaic  languages  (which  see),  or 
the  peoples  speaking  them,  esp.  the  Turki  groups. 

2.  Loosely,  equivalent  to  Turkish. 

Turkish,  a.  Of  or  pert,  to  Turkey  or  the  Turks.  —  n.  The 
language  spoken  by  Turks,  esp.  by  people  of  Turkey  ;  Os- 
manli.  It  is  the  only  Turkic  language  besides  Jagatai 
having  a  literature.  The  modern  Turkish  alphabet  of  34 
letters  is  Arabic  with  several  Persian  characters. 


Turkish  bath,  a  kind  of  bath,  orig.  introduced  from  the 
East,  in  which  a  profuse  perspiration  is  induced  in  a  super¬ 
heated  room,  after  which  the  body  is  washed,  rubbed, 
kneaded,  etc,  —  T.  carpet.  =  Turkey  carpet.  —  T.  geranium 
oil.  See  oil.  Table  I.  —  T.  manna,  trehala.  —  T.  pound,  a 
Turkish  gold  coin,  the  lira.  See  coin.  —  T.  rocket,  a  Euro¬ 
pean  cress  (Bunias  oriental  is),  used  as  a  pot  herb.  —  T.  to¬ 
bacco,  a  very  aromatic  tobacco  grown  in  Syria,  Roumelia, 
Karamania,  and  about  the  Persian  Gulf,  used  in  cigarettes. 

—  T.  towel,  or  T.  toweling  or  towelling,  a  cotton  towel  or 
towel  fabric  having  a  long  thick  nap  cut  or  in  loops.  —  T. 
wheat,  maize. 

—  Turk'ish-ly,  adv.  —  Turk'ish  ness,  n. 

Turk'ism  (tffr'klz’m),  n.  A  Turkish  idiom  or  expression  ; 
also,  in  general,  a  Turkish  mode  or  custom. 

Tur'ko-,  Tur'co-  (tfir'ko-).  Combining  form  for  Turkic  or 
Turki ,  as  in  Turko- Tatar,  or  for  Turkish ,  as  in  Turcophobe. 

Tur'ko— I-ra'ni  an,  a.  Ethnol.  Designating,  or  pert,  to, 
a  mixed  racial  type  represented  by  the  Balucli,  Braliui, 
and  Afghans,  and  characterized  chiefly  by  stature  above 
mean,  fair  complexion,  dark,  or  sometimes  gray,  eyes, 
bvacliycephaly,  and  very  long,  prominent,  and  moderately 
narrow  nose.  —  n.  A  member  of  any  race  of  this  type. 

Tur'ko-man  (tfir'ko-man),  n.  ;  pi.  -mans  (-manz).  A  mem¬ 
ber  of  any  of  a  group  of  tribes  of  East  Turki  stock  dwell¬ 
ing  between  the  Caspian  Sea  and  the  Sea  of  Aral  and  the 
Amu  River.  They  were  formerly  noted  for  predatory  raids. 
They  number  half  a  million  or  more,  in  nine  chief  tribes. 

Turk’s'— cap'  lil'y  (tGrks'kSp'b  Either  of  two  lilies  having 
nodding  flowers  with  strongly  revolute  perianth  segments : 
a  The  garden  lily  Liiium  mart  agon,  with  rather  small,  dull 
purple  flowers,  b  The  American  wild  species  Liiium  su¬ 
perhum,  with  black-spotted  orange-colored  flowers  resem¬ 
bling  those  of  the  tiger  lily. 

Turk’s'— head'  (-hSd'),  n.  1.  Naut.  A  knot  of  turbanlike 
form  worked  on  a  rope  with  a  piece  of  small  line. 

2.  a  The  melon  cactus  a.  West  Indies,  b  Any  of  several 
species  of  Echinocactus.  California. 

3.  A  long-handled,  round-headed  broom  for  sweeping 
ceilings,  etc.  Colloq.  or  Dial. 

tur'mer-ic  (ttir'mer-Tk),  n.  [Cf.  F.  terre-mhrite ,  NL.  ler- 
ramerita,  lurmerica ,  also  LL.  terre  merit  um,  terameritum , 
terrae  men  turn ,  produce  of  the  earth  ;  perh.  a  corruption  oi 
Ar.  kurkum.  Cf.  Curcuma.]  1.  An  East  Indian  zinzibera- 
ceous  plant  ( Curcuma  longa )  ;  also,  its  aromatic  rootstock, 
in  commerce  usually  in  the  form  of  powder.  It  is  largely 
used  in  India  as  a  condiment,  esp.  in  curry  powders  ;  else¬ 
where  as  a  yellow  dye,  esp.  for  compound  shades,  in  pre¬ 
paring  turmeric  paper,  and  as  a  medicine.  See  curcumin. 
Also,  any  closely  related  species  yielding  similar  products. 

2.  Any  of  several  other  plants  yielding  colored  juices  or 
dye  products;  as  :  a  Bloodroot.  b  Either  of  the  Australian 
rutaceous  trees  Actonychia  baueri  and  Ziet'ia  smithii , 
whose  bark  is  used  for  tanning  and  dyeing. 

tur'mer-ic,  a.  Of  or  pert,  to,  or  obtained  from,  turmer¬ 
ic  ;  specif.,  noting  an  acid  got  by  oxidation  of  turmerol. 
turmeric  paper,  Chem .,  paper  impregnated  with  turmeric, 
used  as  a  test  for  alkaline  substances,  which  turn  it  from 
yellow  to  brown,  and  for  boric  acid,  which  turns  it  red- 
brown. 

tur'moll  (tGr'moil  ;  formerly  also  t Hr- moil'),  n.  [Of  uncer¬ 
tain  origin;  peril,  fr.  OF.  tremouille  the  hopper  of  a  mill  ; 
cf.  L.  Ire  mere  to  tremble  ;  influenced  by  E.  turn  and  moil.] 
Harassing  labor ;  trouble  ;  more  loosely,  worrying  confusion 
or  disturbance  ;  tumult ;  agitation  ;  turbulence. 

And  there  I  ’ll  rest,  rr  after  much  turmoil , 

A  blessed  soul  doth  in  Elysium.  Shak. 

tUT  moil',  v.  t.  To  harass  ;  disquiet ;  worry.  Ohs.  Spenser. 

tur  moil',  v.  i.  1.  To  be  confused  or  agitated.  Obs. 

2.  To  toil  ;  labor.  Scot.  <t*  Dial.  Eng. 

turn  (tfirn),  v.  t.;  turned  (tGrnd) ;  turn'ing.  [ME.  tumen, 
tournen ,  AS.lurnian  (or  ty man),  combined  with  OF.  torner, 
toumer ,  F.  toumer;  both  fr.  LL.  tornare,  fr.  L.  tornare  to 
turn  in  a  lathe,  to  round  off,  fr.  tomus  a  lathe,  Gr.  Topvos 
a  turner’s  chisel,  a  carpenter’s  tool  for  drawing  circles ; 
prob.  akin  to  E.  throw.  See  throw  ;  cf.  attorney,  return, 
tour,  tournament.]  1.  To  cause  to  revolve  about,  or  as 
if  about,  a  center  ;  to  rotate  ;  as,  to  turn  a  wjieel  or  a  spindle. 
2.  Specif.  :  a  To  revolve  mentally;  to  consider  from  vari¬ 
ous  aspects ;  to  think  over  ;  to  ponder  ;  —  often  with  oyer , 
as,  to  turn  a  project  or  to  turn  a  project  over  in  one’s  mind, 
b  To  perforin  or  execute  by  revolving,  as  handsprings. 


3.  To  form  in  a  lathe  ;  to  shape  or  fashion  (anything)  by 
applying  a  cutting  tool  to  it  while  revolving  ;  as,  to  turn  the 
legs  of  tables ;  to  turn  ivory  or  metal ;  hence,  to  shape  or 
mold  ;  to  fashion  ;  adapt ;  as,  to  turn  a  neat  phrase. 

Ilis  limbs  how  turned,  how  broad  his  shoulders  spread.  Pope. 

4.  To  cause  to  change  position,  as  if  by  revolving  ;  to  move 
around  partially  or  wholly  so  as  to  present  other  sides  in 
given  directions  ;  as,  to  turn  one’s  back  ;  to  turn  a  lamp 
on  the  table  ;  to  turn  the  leaves  of  a  book. 

The  monarch  turns  him  to  his  roj’al  guest.  Pape. 

6.  Specif.  :  a  To  reverse  in  position  ;  to  make  outermost 
or  uppermost  what  is  inmost  or  undermost ;  as,  to  turn  an 
hourglass  ;  to  turn  a  cake  on  a  griddle  ;  to  turn  a  coat  or 
a  dress,  b  Hence,  to  alter  the  arrangement,  disposition, 
or  the  like,  of  (in  some  undesirable  way  denoted  by  an 
adverb  or  adverbial  phrase) ;  as,  to  turn  things  topsy¬ 
turvy,  inside  out,  etc. 

Behold,  the  Lord  maketh  the  earth  empty,  .  .  .  and  tunieth  it 
upside  down.  ’  Is.  xxiv.  1. 

6.  To  cause  to  have  another  course,  direction,  tendency, 
or  inclination  ;  to  alter  or  divert  the  course  or  direction  of  ; 
to  deflect ;  as,  to  turn  the  eyes  to  heaven ;  to  turn  one 
from  his  purpose ;  hence,  to  direct ;  as,  to  turn  one's  at¬ 
tention  to  business  ;  to  turn  a  hose  on  a  fire. 

The  weight  of  a  hair  will  turn  the  scales.  Shak. 

7.  Specif.  :  a  To  direct  or  give  over  to  another’s  posses¬ 
sion  ;  to  deliver  over  ;  to  transfer  ;  —  now  usually  with  over; 
as,  when  you  get  through  with  it,  turn  it  over  to  him. 

[HeJ  turned  the  kingdom  unto  David.  1  Chron.  x.  14. 
b  To  direct  to  a  specified  use ;  to  use  or  employ  for  a  cer¬ 
tain  purpose  or  in  a  certain  way ;  to  devote  ;  apply  ;  as,  to 
turn  one’s  hand  to  farming  ;  to  turn  all  things  to  account, 
c  To  stretch  out  ;  to  put  forth.  Archaic . 

He  said  to  his  chariot  man,  Turn  thine  hand  that  thou  mayest 
carry  me  out  of  the  host  ;  for  I  am  wounded.  2  Chron.  xviii.  83. 
d  To  bend,  or  incline,  up,  down,  over,  or  the  like ;  as,  to 
turn  a  razor  edge  ;  to  turn  one's  coat  collar  up  or  down. 

8.  To  change  the  form,  quality,  aspect,  or  effect  of ;  to 
alter  ;  metamorphose  ;  convert ;  transform  ;  — often  with 
to  or  into  before  the  word  denoting  the  effect  or  product ; 
as,  to  turn  a  tadpole  into  a  frog  ;  to  turn  green  to  blue  ;  to 
turn  prose  into  verse  ;  to  turn  a  Whig  into  a  Tory. 

And  David  said,  O  Lord,  I  pray  thee,  turn  the  counsel  of 
Ahithophel  into  foolishness.  2  Sam.  xv.  31. 

Impatience  turns  an  ague  into  a  fever.  Jer.  Taylor. 

9.  Specif. :  a  To  ferment ;  to  make  acid  or  sour  ;  to  curdle, 
etc. ;  as,  to  turn  cider  or  milk,  b  To  translate  ;  construe  ; 
as,  to  turn  Latin  into  English. 

10.  To  distress ;  trouble;  now  esp.,  to  sicken;  nauseate; 
as,  the  sight  of  food  turned  his  stomach. 

Behold,  O  Lord  ;  for  I  am  in  distress  :  my  bowels  are  troubled  : 
mine  heart  is  turned  within  me.  Lam.  i.  20. 

11  To  derange  ;  unsettle  ;  as,  sorrow  lias  turned  his  brain. 
12.  To  cause  to  be  in  a  stated  condition  ;  to  bring  or  put 
into  a  given  state  (expressed  by  a  qualifying  word  or 
phrase)  ;  as,  to  turn  one  sick  ;  fright  turned  her  pale  ;  the 
news  turned  him  from  sorrow  to  joy. 

The  flame  will  turn  him  to  no  pain.  Shak. 

13  To  make  a  turn  about  or  around  (something) ;  to  go  or 
pass  around  by  turning  ;  as,  to  turn  a  corner  or  stake  boat ; 
to  turn  a  hill  instead  of  tunneling  it. 

14  In  Obs.  senses  :  a  To  impose  upon  ;  to  deceive,  b  To 
overthrow  ;  overturn,  c  To  return ;  to  give  or  render 
back,  d  To  close  ;  shut. 

15.  Arch.  To  construct  (an  arch)  on  a  temporary  centering, 
not  to  turn  a  hair,  to  show  no  sign  of  discomposure.  —  to  be 
turned  or  to  be  turned  of,  to  be  advanced  in  age  beyond  ;  as, 
to  be  turned  of  sixty-six.  Dial.  —  to  turn  a,  o?  the.  cold  shoul¬ 
der  to,  to  treat  with  neglect  or  indifference.  —  to  t.  a  deaf  ear, 
to  refuse  to  listen,  —  to  t.  a  flange.  Meeh.,  to  form  a  flange 
on,  as  around  a  metal  sheet  or  boiler  plate,  by  stretching, 
bending,  and  hammering,  or  rolling  the  metal.  —  to  t. 
against,  a  To  direct  against,  b  To  make  unfavorable  or 
hostile  to. —to  t.  a  hostile  force,  to  t.  the  enemy’s  flank,  or 
the  like.  Mil.,  to  pass  round  it,  and  take  an  attacking  posi¬ 
tion  behind  it  or  upon  its  side  ;  to  flank.  —  to  t.  a  penny,  or 
to  t.  an  honest  penny,  to  make  a  small  profit  by  trade,  or  the 
like,  —  to  t.  around  one’s  finger,  to  have  complete  control  of 
the  will  and  actions  of ;  to  oe  able  to  influence  at  pleasure. 
—  to  t.  back,  a  To  return,  esp.  in  rejecting. 

We  turn  not  back  the  silks  upon  the  merchants, 

When  we  have  soiled  them.  Shak. 

b  To  cause  to  return  or  retrace  one’s  steps ;  hence,  to  drive 
back  or  away  ;  to  repel.  —  to  t.  down,  a  To  fold  or  double 
down  ;  as,  to  (uni  down  one’s  coat  collar,  b  To  turn  over 
so  as  to  conceal  the  face  of  ;  as,  to  turn  down  cards,  c  To 
lower,  or  reduce  in  size,  by  turning  a  valve,  stopcock,  or 
the  like  ;  as,  turn  down  the  lights,  d  To  snub,  ignore,  or 
repel.  Slang.  U.  S.  —  to  t.  head,  to  turn  the  face  or  front ; 
to  face  around.  Obs.  —  to  t.  in.  a  To  fold  or  double  under  ; 
as,  to  turn  in  the  edge  of  cloth,  b  To  direct  inward  ;  as,  to 
turn  the  toes  in  when  walking,  c  To  contribute  ;  to  deliver 
up;  to  hand  over;  as,  he  turned  in  his  expense  account. 
Colloq.  CL  Belt  Ringing.  To  ring  in.  —  to  t.  off.  aTodismiss; 
discharge,  b  To  give  over ;  reduce;  consign.  Obs.  c  To 
divert ;  deflect :  as,  to  turn  off  the  thoughts  from  serious 
subjects,  d  To  accomplish  ;  execute,  as  a  piece  of  work. 
6  Meeh.  To  remove,  as  a  surface,  bv  the  process  of  turn¬ 
ing  ;  to  reduce  in  size  by  turning,  f  To  shut  off,  or  stop 
the  passage  of,  as  a  fluid,  by  a  valve,  stopcock,  or  other 
device :  to  shut  (a  faucet,  etc.)  so  as  to  prevent  flow 
through ;  as,  to  turn  off  the  water  or  the  ^as  ;  to  turn  off  the 
faucet,  or  the  tap.  g  To  hang,  as  a  criminal ;  also,  humor¬ 
ous,  to  marry.  Slang,  —  tot.  on,  to  cause  to  flow  by  turning 
a  valve,  stopcock,  or  the  like  ;  to  give  passage  to  :  as,  to  turn 
on  steam.  — to  t.  one’s  coat,  to  change  one’s  uniform  or 
colors;  to  go  over  to  the  opposite  party. —  to  t.  one’s  goodo, 
money,  or  the  like,  to  exchange  in  the  course  of  trade ; 
to  keep  in  exchange  or  circulation.  —  to  t.  one’s  hand  to,  to 
adapt  or  apply  one’s  self  to  ;  to  engage  in.  — 19  t.  on  fire, 
to  set  on  fire.  Obs.  &  R.  —  to  t.  out.  a  To  drive  out ;  to 
expel ;  as,  to  turn  a  man  out  of  office  or  out  of  a  lodging, 
b  To  put  to  pasture,  as  cattle  or  horses,  c  To  produce  as 
the  result  of  labor  or  any  process  of  manufacture  ;  to  fur¬ 
nish  in  a  completed  state,  d  To  reverse,  as  a  pocket,  bag, 
etc.,  so  as  to  bring  the  inside  to  the  outside,  e  To  cause  to 
cease,  or  to  put  out,  by  turning  a  stopcock,  valve,  or  the 
like ;  as,  to  turn  out  the  lights,  f  To  abandon,  as  worn-out 


land.  Western  U.  S.  —  to  turn  over,  a  To  change  or  reverse 
the  position  of  ;  to  overset ;  overturn  ;  to  cause  to  roll  over, 
b  To  transfer  ;  as,  to  turn  over  business  to  another  hand. 
C  To  read  or  examine,  as  a  book,  while  turning  the  leaves, 
d  To  handle  in  business ;  to  do  business  to  the  amount  of ; 
as,  he  turns  over  millions  a  year.  Colloq.  e  To  hang.  Obs. 
Slang,  —  to  t.  over  a  new  leaf,  to  make  a  radical  change, 
usually  for  the  better,  in  one’s  way  of  living  or  doing.  Col¬ 
loq.  —  to  t.  tall,  to  run  away  ;  to  flee.  —  to  t.  the  back,  to  go 
away  ;  to  flee.  —  to  t.  the  back  on  or  upon,  to  treat  with  con¬ 
tempt  ;  to  reject  or  refuse  unceremoniously.  —  to  t.  the  cat 
in  the  pan,  to  turn  a  thing  right  about.  Obs.  —  to  t.  the  cor¬ 
ner,  to  pass  the  critical  stage  ;  hence,  to  begin  to  improve, 
or  to  succeed.  —  to  t.  the  die  or  dice,  to  change  fortune.  —  to 
t.  the  edge  or  point  of,  to  bend  over  the  edge  or  point  of  so  as 
to  make  dull ;  to  blunt.  —  tot.  the  head  or  brain  of,  to  make 
giddy,  wild,  insane,  or  the  like;  to  infatuate,  —  to  t.  the 
scale,  or  balance,  to  change  the  preponderance  ;  to  decide  or 
determine  something  doubtful.  —  to  t.  the  tables,  to  change 
the  condition  or  fortune  of  contending  parties  ;  —  from  the 
changes  of  fortune  in  gaming. —to  t  tippet,  to  make  a 
change.  Obs.  B.  Jonson.  —  to  t.  to  profit,  advantage,  etc.,  to 
make  profitable  or  advantageous.  —  to  t.  under,  Ayric., 
to  put,  as  soil,  manure,  etc.T  underneath  from  the  surface 
by  plowing,  digging,  or  the  like.  —  to  t.  up.  a  To  turn  so  as 
to  bring  the  bottom  side  on  top ;  as.  to  turn  up  the  trump  ; 
to  turn  up  one’s  coat  collar,  b  To  bring  from  beneath  to 
the  surface,  as  in  plowing,  digging, etc.;  hence,  fig.,  to  dis¬ 
close  ;  discover,  c  To  give  an  upward  curve  to  ;  to  tilt ;  as, 
to  turn  up  the  nose  in  disdain,  d  To  raise  or  increase  by 
turning  a  valve,  stopcock,  or  the  like ;  as,  to  turn  up  a  light. 

—  to  t.  upon,  to  retort;  to  throw  back;  as  Jo  turn  one’s  argu¬ 
ments  upon  himself.  —  to  t.  up  one’s  toes,  to  die.  Slang. 

turn  (tfhn),  v.  i.  1.  To  move  about  or  as  if  about  an  axis 
or  pivot ;  to  revolve ;  rotate  ;  as,  a  wheel  turns  on  its  axis. 

The  gate  .  .  .  on  golden  hinges  turning.  Milton. 

2.  Hence,  to  revolve  a6  if  upon  a  point  of  support ;  to  hinge  ; 
depend  ;  as,  the  decision  turns  on  a  single  fact. 

3.  To  change  position,  as  if  by  revolving  about  an  axis  ;  to 
whirl  or  wheel  around  ;  as,  a  mail  turns  on  his  heel. 

4.  To  take  a  different  direction  or  tendency  ;  to  be  directed 
otherwise;  to  be  deflected:  loosely,  to  have  or  take  a 
specified  direction  ;  as,  to  turn  from  the  road  where  it 
turns  to  the  north  ;  to  turn  to  the  third  chapter. 

5-  Specif.  :  a  Mil.  cC*  Nav.  To  execute  a  turn.  See  turn, 
n.,  3  a  &  b.  b  To  change  one’s  course  of  action,  policy, 
etc.  ;  esp.,  to  change  from  submission  to  resistance  or  oppo¬ 
sition  ;  to  rebel ;  as,  the  w  orm  will  him.  c  To  become 
inclined  in  the  other  direction ;  —  said  of  scales,  d  To 
change  from  ebb  to  flow,  or  from  flow  to  ebb  ;  —  said  of 
the  tide. 

6.  To  be  changed,  altered,  or  transformed ;  to  become 
transmuted  ;  also,  to  become  by  a  change  or  changes  ;  to 
grow  ;  as,  water  turns  to  ice  ;  to  turn  Mohammedan. 

Cygnets  from  gray  turn  white.  Bacon. 

7.  Specif.  :  a  To  become  acid,  rancid,  or  putrid  ;  to  sour, 
as  milk,  b  Of  the  head  or  brain,  to  become  giddy  or  dizzy. 

I  ’ll  look  no  more  ; 

Lest  my  brain  turn.  Shak. 

C  To  be  nauseated  ;  —  said  of  the  stomach. 

8-  Obstetrics.  To  bring  down  the  feet  of  a  child  in  the 
womb,  in  order  to  facilitate  delivery. 

9.  In  Obs.  senses:  a  To  retrace  one’s  way;  return.  R. 
b  To  flee  ;  retreat ;  desert.  R.  c  To  be  fickle  ;  vacillate. 

10.  To  result  or  terminate  ;  to  come  about  ;  to  issue. 

Afflictions  shall  turn  to  our  advantage.  Wake. 

11.  To  undergo  turning  on  a  lathe  ;  as,  ivory  turns  well. 

12.  Print.  To  use  inverted  type  of  the  same  thickness  as 
a  temporary  substitute  for  a  sort  which  is  exhausted. 

13.  To  practice  or  perform  gymnastic  exercises. 

to  turn  about,  to  face  to  another  quarter ;  to  turn  around. 

—  to  t.  again,  to  come  back  after  going  ;  to  return.  Shak. 

—  to  t.  against,  to  become  unfriendly  or  hostile  to.  —  to  t. 
in.  a  To  bend  inward,  b  To  enter  for  lodgings  or  enter¬ 
tainment.  c  To  go  to  bed.  Colloq.  —  to  t.  into,  to  enter  by 
making  a  turn  ;  as,  to  turn  into  a  side  street.  —  to  t.  off,  to 
be  diverted  ;  to  deviate  from  a  course  ;  as,  the  road  turns 
off  to  the  left.  —  to  t.  on  or  upon,  a  To  turn  against ;  to  con¬ 
front  suddenly  in  hostility  or  anger,  b  To  depend  on  ; 
as,  the  result  turns  on  one  condit  ion,  —  to  t.  out.  a  To  move 
from  its  place,  as  a  bone,  b  To  bend  or  point  outward  ;  as, 
his  toes  turn  out.  c  To  rise  from  bed.  Colloq.  d  To  come 
or  go  out;  to  attend  ;  as,  not  many  turned  out  to  the  fire. 
Colloq.  e  To  prove  in  the  result ;  to  issue  ;  result ;  as, 
the  crops  turned  out  poorly.  — to  t.  over,  to  turn  from 
side  to  side ;  to  roll ;  tumble.  —  to  t.  round,  a  To  change 
position  so  as  to  face  in  another  direction,  b  To  change 
one’s  opinion ;  to  change  from  one  view  or  party  to  an¬ 
other,  —to  t.  to.  a  To  tend  or  trend  toward,  b  To  apply 
one’s  self  to ;  to  have  recourse  to  ;  to  refer  to.  “  Helvicus’s 
tables  may  be  turned  to  on  all  occasions.”  Locke,  c  To  set 
to  work  ;  to  act  vigorously.  —  to  t.  to  account,  profit,  advan¬ 
tage.  or  the  like,  to  be  made  profitable  or  advantageous ;  to 
become  worth  the  while.  —  to  t.  to  windward,  Naut-.,  to  beat 
to  windward.  Rare.  —  to  t.  turtle,  Naut.,  to  capsize  bottom 
upw  ard  ;  —  said  of  a  vessel ;  hence,  loosely,  to  overturn  ; 
as,  an  automobile  turned  turtle.  —  to  t.  under,  to  bend,  or  be 
folded,  downward  or  under. —  to  t.  up.  a  To  bend,  or  be 
doubled,  upward,  b  To  happen  or  be  revealed.  Colloq. 

turn  (tffrn),  n.  [Cf.  OF.  &  F.  tour,  for  older  lorn ,  fr.  the 
v.  See  turn,  r.]  1.  Act  of  turning;  movement  or  motion 
about  or  as  if  about  a  center  or  axis  ;  revolution  ;  rotation  ; 
as,  the  turn  of  a  wheel. 

2.  Change  of  direction,  course  of  movement,  or  tendency, 

or  the  point  at  which  such  change  occurs  ;  a  turning  or 
turning  point ;  also,  a  deflection  or  deviation  due  to  such 
change ;  a  winding  ;  bend  ;  as,  matters  took  a  bad  turn  ; 
the  turn  of  the  tide ;  a  turn  in  the  road.  Pope. 

The  turns  and  varieties  of  all  passions.  Hooker. 

3.  Specif.  :  a  Mil.  A  drill  maneuver  in  which  troops  in 
line  change  direction  without  preserving  their  alignment. 
The  pivot  file  faces  in  the  uewf  direction,  and  the  others 
move  up  and  place  themselves  in  succession  in  the  new  line. 
Cf.  wheel,  b  Nav.  A  change  of  course  of  90  degrees.  cA 
marked  change  in  condition,  as  one  due  to  a  sudden  attack 
of,  or  relapse  in  the  course  of,  a  disease,  or  the  like  ;  as, 
his  illness  took  a  bad  turn  ;  esp.,  Colloq.,  a  nervous  start 


turkey  grass.  Cleavers.  Dial. 
Eng. 

turkey  mullein.  A  prostrate 
soft-leaved  eunhorbiaceous  an¬ 
nual  weed  ( Ereniocai-jms  seti- 
genis)  of  California  and  Oregon, 
on  the  small  black  seeds  of 
which  turkeys  are  said  to  fatten, 
turkey  pea/  U.  S.  a  Squirrel 
corn,  b  The  hoary  pea. 
turkey  pod.  The  mouse-ear 
cress. 

tur'key’B-beard'.  Var.  of  Tur¬ 


key  beard.  [buzzard. I 

turkey  vulture.  The  turkey  | 
turkie,  n.  Turquoise.  Obs. 
turkis.  r.  t.  =  turkkn.  Obs. 
tur'kis  (tflr'kls),  n.  Turquoise. 
Ohs.  or  It.  [Turkish.  Obs. I 

Turk'ishedi  tftr'kYsht),n.  Made! 
tur'kle  (tur'k’l),  n.  A  turtle. 
Obs.  or  Illiterate. 

Turk'man.  ».  A  Turkoman. 
Turk-me'ni-an  (tftrk-me'nY- 

c?n),  a.  [From  the  Tatar  name 
of  the  people,  Turkmen .]  Of  or 


pert,  to  the  Turkomans  or  their 
country.  —  n.  A  Turkoman. 
Tur'ko.  Var.  of  Turco. 
tur-kois'.  4*  turquoise. 
Turk’s'-cap/  n.  a  Short  for 
Turk’s-Cap  lily,  b  A  tidip.  c 
Melon  cactus  a.  [foot,  1  a  I 
Turk’s'-tur'ban,  n.  a  =  CROW  -| 
b  The  tube  flower, 
tur'ky.  v.  Turquoise.  Obs. 
turl.  turle.  +  trull,  turtle. 
tur'lough  (tftr'ldK),  n.  [Ir.  tur- 
loch .]  A  temporary  pond  or  pool 


on  low  land.  Ireland. 
Tur'lu-pin  (tflr'lfl-pln),  n.  [F.] 
Fr.  Erct.  Hist.  A  member  of  a 
sect  of  the  13th  and  14th  centu¬ 
ries,  identical  with  or  like  the 
Brethren  of  the  Free  Spirit;  —  a 
nickname. 

tur'lu-pin'ade,  n.  A  low  or  dry 
jest.  Obs.  [gar.  Ofts.l 

tur'ly-god.  n.  A  bedlam  beg-| 
turm  (tffrm),  n.  [L .turma.]  A 
troop  :  company.  Archaic. 
tur'ma(tftr'ma),  n.  [L.]  Rom. 


I  Antiq.  A  subdivision  of  the  cav¬ 

alry  complement  of  a  legion, 
originally  containing  a  tenth 
part,  or  3ft men,  and  later  32  men. 
tur'ma-line  (tOr'md-ltn).  Min. 
Var.  of  tourmaline. 
tur'ment.  Obs.  or  dial.  Eng.  var. 

Of  To R M  E  N T.  [  M  K  N  T.  ( >hs.  I 

turment.  n.  Short  for  tourxa-| 

turmentille,  turmentise.  tur- 
mentour.  turmentrie.  tok- 
mentil,  tormentise,  tormen- 

|  TOR,  TORMENTRY. 


turmeric  root,  a  Bloodroot.  b 
Orange-root. 

turmeric  tree.  =  turmeric.  2b. 
tur'mer-ol  (tQr'mSr-51 ;  -51),  n. 
[turmeric  +  2d  -o/.]  Chem.  Tur¬ 
meric  oil,  an  oil  extracted  from 
turmeric  by  ligroine. 
tur'mit  (tft(r'mft),  tur'met 
(-m£t),  n.  A  turnip.  Scot.  3r 
Dial.  Ena.  _Tly.  Obi>] 

tur-mo'l'ing-ly.ar/?\  Toilsome- 1 
tur-moil'ous.a.  Troublous.  Obs. 
tur'mut.  Var.  of  turmit. 


food,  foot ;  out,  oil  ;  chair  ;  go  ;  sing,  igk  ;  *fcen,  thin ;  nature,  verdure  (250) ;  K  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144) ;  boN  ;  yet ;  zh  =  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Guide. 

Full  explanations  of  Abbreviations,  Signs,  etc.,  Immediately  precede  the  \ocabulary. 
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or  shock,  as  from  surprise  ;  as,  his  sudden  appearance  gave 
me  a  turn,  d  A  deviation  from  the  right,  usual,  or  expected 
course  of  procedure  ;  an  artifice  ;  trick ;  stratagem. 

4.  A  tourney.  Ob s. 

5.  A  short  walk,  ride,  or  drive,  esp.  over  a  certain  course 

and  back  ;  as,  a  turn  in  the  park.  Dryden. 

6.  A  single  trip  including  the  return,  as  one  made  in  haul¬ 
ing  logs,  taking  grist  to  a  mill,  etc.  ;  also,  the  quantity 
carried  or  work  done  during  such  a  trip.  Dial.  Eng.  <£•  U.  IS. 
7-  A  service,  deed,  office,  or  the  like,  esp.  one  performed 
out  of  the  usual  course  ;  an  incidental  or  opportune  deed, 
good  or  bad  ;  as,  to  do  one  a  good  or  ill  turn. 

Hadde  I  not  done  a  freendes  lorn  to  thee.  Chaucer. 

8.  Opportunity  enjoyed  by  alternation  with  or  as  with 
another  or  others ;  the  chance  or  time  which  comes  in  order 
to  each  of  several  engaged  in  the  same  pursuit  or  activity  ; 
alternate  time,  occasion,  or  opportunity. 

Ilis  turn  will  come  to  laugh  at  you  again.  Denham. 

9.  A  period  affording  opportunities  of  a  specified  kind,  as 
for  work  ;  a  spell  ;  as,  to  get  a  turn  of  work  on  the  harvest ; 
also,  by  extension,  a  job,  task ;  work.  Dial,  or  Colloq. 

10.  A  special  occasion  or  exigency  ;  particular  need  or  re¬ 
quirement  ;  as,  mere  money  will  not  serve  his  turn.  Shah. 

11.  Special  ability  or  aptitude;  inclination;  bent;  as,  a 
turn  for  mechanics  or  languages. 

12.  Special  form  or  style  ;  cast ;  shape  ;  fashion  ;  a  man  of 
an  evil  turn  of  countenance  ;  a  turn  of  thought. 

The  Roman  poets,  in  their  description  of  a  beautiful  man,  often 
mention  the  turn  of  his  neck  and  arms.  Addison. 

13.  A  short  theatrical  act  or  piece  of  any  kind,  as  dramat¬ 
ic,  acrobatic,  or  musical,  esp.  one  for  a  variety  show. 

14.  A  hanging ; — so  called  from  the  practice  of  causing  the 
criminal  to  stand  on  a  ladder  which  was  turned  over.  Obs. 

15.  A  round,  wind,  twist,  or  coil,  of  a  rope,  cord,  wire,  or 
the  like,  as  about  a  pin,  post,  or  core. 

16.  Eng.  Law.  The  circuit  of  the  sheriff  to  hold  a  court 
of  record  twice  a  year  (within  a  month  after  Easter  and 
Michaelmas)  in  every  hundred  in  his  county  ;  also,  the  court 
so  held.  It  was  abolished  by  the  Sheriff’s  Act,  1887,  sec.  18. 

17  A  transaction ;  also,  opportunity  for  doing  business, 
making  money,  etc. ;  as,  a  good  turn  in  real  estate.  Colloq. 

18  Stock  Exchange,  a  A  complete  transaction,  that  is, 
one  involving  a  purchase  and  sale  of  securities,  or  vice 
versa,  b  The  difference  between  the  stock  jobber’s  buying 
and  selling  prices.  Colloq. ,  Eng. 

19.  Music.  An  embellishment  or  grace  (marked  thus,  — *), 
commonly  consisting  of  a  principal  tone  with  two  auxiliary 
tones,  usually  those  respectively  a  step  above  and  a  half 
step  below.  See  Illust.  The  turn  may  be  inverted  so  as  to 
begin  with  the  lower  note,  in  which  case  the  sign  is  either 
placed  on  end  thus  /,  or  drawn  thus 

mpb—bi— — w  -i 
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-<a>- 


-(b)- 


-(c)- 


-( dh =* 


Turn,  10.  1  As  written  ;  2  As  performed,  a  With  Sign  over  the 
note  ;  b  With  Sign  following  ;  c  With  Chromatic  ;  (/Back  Turn. 

20.  pi.  Monthly  courses  ;  menses.  Colloq. 

21.  A  lathe  ;  now,  a  watchmaker’s  lathe. 

22.  Furriery.  A  bundle  of  GO  skins. 

23.  Frint.  A  type  placed  bottom  up,  as  in  the  space 
needed  for  one  not  at  hand,  or  an  inverted  letter  or  group. 

24.  pi.  Shoes  made  by  sewing  the  upper  and  sole  together 
on  the  wrong  side  and  turning,  formerly  done  in  all  the 
finer  shoes,  but  now  rarely,  except  in  slippers.  Cant. 

25.  About;  set-to  ;  trial ;  contest;  as,  a  turn at  wrestling. 
28.  Lead  Mining.  A  pit  sunk  in  some  part  of  a  drift. 
Dial.  E/ig. 

Syn.  —  Turn,  twist,  cast  are  all  more  or  less  familiar  or 
colloq.  Turn  (with  to  or,  more  commonly,  for)  suggests 
bent,  tendency,  or  inclination  ;  it  may  also  denote  char¬ 
acteristic  form  of  expression;  twist  is  colloq.  for  bias; 
cast  is  more  general,  and  suggests  stamp,  mold,  style,  or 
the  like ;  it  is  often  equivalent  to  tin  ye,  shade ,  dash  (see 
vein,  color,  taste);  as,  “  He  told  his  father  .  .  .  that  he 
had  4  no  turn  to  economy  ;  ’  but  a  thief  might  as  well  plead 
that  he  had  4  no  turn  to  honesty  ’  ”  (Mad.  D'Arblay ) ;  “  I 
never  had  the  least  turn  for  dress  ”  (id.) ;  “  That  is  your 
Whiggish  twist  ”  ( G .  Eliot) ;  44  New  situations  give  a  differ¬ 
ent  cast  of  habit,  inclination,  temper,  taste’’  (Cowper) ; 
“what  there  is  of  a  religious  cast  in  the  volume  ”  (id.): 
44  The  laughter  of  Milton  soon  assumed  a  wry,  Puritanical 
cast  ”  ( Land  or ).  See  bent,  tendency,  gift,  predilection. 
by  turns,  a  One  after  another  ;  alternately  ;  in  succession, 
b  At  intervals.  44  [They]  feel  by  turns  the  bitter  change.” 
Milton.  —  in  turn,  in  due  order  of  succession.  —  on  the  t.,  in 
course  of  turning,  or  at  the  point  of  turning,  —  the  t.  of  a 
hair,  the  narrowest  chance,  or  closest  approach  without 
contact.  —  to  a  t.,  exactly  ;  perfectly  ;  as,  done  to  a  turn  ; 
—  from  the  practice  of  cooking  on  a  revolving  spit.  —  to  take 
turns,  to  alternate  in  due  order.  —  turn  about,  or  turn  and 
turn  about,  by  equal  alternating  periods,  as  of  service  or 
duty  ;  by  turns.  —  t.  of  life,  Med. ,  change  of  life, 
turn'a-bout'  (tGrn'd-bout/),  n.  1.  A  merry-go-round. 

2.  A  person  who  changes  or  advocates  change ;  a  radical. 

3.  Veter.  A  disease  of  cattle  due  to  inflammation  of  the 
brain,  characterized  by  trembling,  gritting  the  teeth,  gid¬ 
diness,  staggering,  and  coma. 

turn'buckde  (-buk/’l),  n.  Mech.  a  A  loop  or  sleeve  writh 
a  screw  thread  at  one  end 
and  a  sw'ivel  at  the  other,  , 
or  a  right-and-left  screw 
link,  used  for  tightening 

a  rod,  stay,  etc.  b  A  gravitating  catch,  as  for  fastening 
a  shutter,  the  end  of  a  chain,  or  a  hasp. 

Turn'bull’s  blue  (tfirn'btYolz).  Chem.  A  dark  blue  amor- 


One  form  of  Turnbuckle. 


phous  substance  having  a  coppery  luster,  formed  as  a  pre¬ 
cipitate  when  potassium  ferncyanide  and  a  ferrous  salt  are 
brought  together  in  solution,  and  used  in  dyeing,  calico 
printing,  etc.  It  is  regarded  as  ferrous  ferricyanide, 
Fe3(FeC,)N,5)2.  Cf.  Prussian  blue. 
turn'eap'  (tGrn'kSp/),  n.  A  chimney  cap  which  turns  with 
the  wind  so  as  to  present  its  opening  to  the  leeward. 
trirn'eoaP  (-kot/),  n.  One  who  forsakes  his  party  or  his 
principles  ;  a  renegade  ;  apostate.  Banyan. 

turn'cock/  (-k<5k/),  n.  1.  A  stopcock  with  a  plug  which  is 
turned  in  opening  or  closing. 

2.  A  person  employed  to  turn  on  or  off  water  supplied  in¬ 
termittently,  as  to  dwellings,  tanks,  etc.  Cant. 
turn'dOWlF  (-doun/),  a.  1.  Capable  of  being  turned  down  ; 
specif., Elec.,  designating,  or  pertaining  to,  an  incandescent 
lamp  with  a  small  additional  filament  which  can  be  made 
incandescent  when  only  a  small  amount  of  light  is  required. 
2.  Made  to  wear  with  the  upper  part  turned  down ;  as,  a 
turndown  collar. 

turned  Ittirnd),  pret.  &  p.  p.  of  turn.  —  turned  comma, 
Print.,  a  comma  inverted,  appearing  in  reversed  format 
the  top  of  the  line.  — t.  trump.  Whist,  a  card,  belonging  to 
the  dealer,  turned  to  determine  the  trump  suit.  Cf.  de¬ 
clared  trump. 

turn'er  (tGr'ner),  n.  [Cf.  F.  tourneur.]  1.  One  that  turns, 
as  a  utensil  for  turning  cakes  in  cooking,  a  device  in  a  saw¬ 
mill  for  turning  over  logs,  etc. 

2.  pi.  Furniture  made  by  turning  in  a  lathe.  Obs.  Wycliffe. 

3.  One  whose  occupation  is  to  form  articles  with  a  lathe. 

4.  A  variety  of  tumbler  pigeon. 

5.  One  employed  by  the  copyists  of  manuscript  texts  to 
insert  the  elaborate  initials  and  capitals.  Obs.  or  Hist. 

turn'er  (tGr'ner  ;  G.  toor'ner),  n.  [G.,  fr.  turnen ,  v.,  fr. 
F.  tourner.']  Lit.,  a  person  who  practices  athletic  or  gym¬ 
nastic  exercises;  specif.,  a  member  of  a  Turnverein. 
Tur'ner-a  (tGr'uer-a),  n.  [NL.,  after  William  'Turner  (d. 
15G8),  English  herbalist.]  Bot.  A  large  genus  of  tropical 
American  plants  typifying  the  family  Turneraceae.  They 
are  herbs  and  shrubs  having  alternate  leaves  and  solitary 
axillary  yellow  fiowers,  the  peduncle  and  petiole  often  co¬ 
herent.  The  drug  damiana  is  yielded  by  several  species. 
Tur  ner-a'ce  SB  (-a'se-e),  n.  pi.  [NL.]  Bot.  A  family  of 
herbs  or  shrubs  (order  Hypericales)  having  flowers  with 
five  stamens,  three  styles,  and  a  free  ovary.  There  are  0 
genera  and  about  IX)  species,  mostly  tropical  American.  — 
tur  ner-a'ceous  (-shws),  a. 

tum'er-y  (tGr'ner-I),  n.  ;  pi.  -ies  (-Tz).  [Cf.  F.  tournerie.'] 
1.  Art  or  process  of  fashioning  solid  bodies  into  cylindri¬ 
cal  or  other  forms  by  means  of  a  lathe. 

2  Ornamentation  or,  collectively,  things  or  forms  made 
by  a  turner  or  in  the  lathe. 

Chairs  of  wood,  the  seats  triangular,  the  hacks,  arms,  and  legs 
loaded  with  turnery.  Walpole. 

3.  A  machine  shop,  esp.  one  containing  lathes. 

II  Turn'hal  le  (tdbrn'hiil'e),  n.  Also  Anglicized,  turn'- 
halL  (tfim'hGl').  [G.,  fr.  turnen  to  exercise  gymnastics 
-j-  halle  hall.]  A  building  used  as  a  school  of  gymnastics. 
Tur-nic'l-d®  (tur-nTs'1-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.  See  Turnix  ; 
-id.e.]  Zool.  The  family  consisting  of  the  button  quails 
or  hemipode8  (genus  Turnix,  which  see).  It  is  the  chief 
family  of  a  suborder  (Tur-nl'ces  [tur-ni'sezl)  of  gallina¬ 
ceous  birds.  —  tur'nl-cine  (tGr'm-sm ;  -sin  ;  183),  a. 
turn'ing  (tGr'nlng),  p.  pr.  d*  vb.  n.  of  turn.  Hence:  n. 

1.  Act  or  course  of  one  that  turns  ;  specif.  :  a  A  winding  ; 
bend  ;  flexure  ;  as,  the  turnings  of  the  road,  b  Deviation 
from  the  way  or  proper  course.  Harmar.  c  Mil.  A  ma¬ 
neuver  by  which  an  enemy  or  a  position  is  turned,  d  Ob¬ 
stetrics.  Act  of  bringing  down  the  feet  of  the  child  to  facil¬ 
itate  delivery,  e  Act  of  walking  to  and  fro  ;  a  stroll ;  turn. 

2.  The  place  of  a  turn  ;  an  angle  or  corner,  as  of  a  road. 

3.  Turnery  (in  sense  1) ;  specif.,  act  of  shaving  dried  pot¬ 
tery  on  a  lathe  before  baking,  with  a  thin  steel  tool. 

4.  pi.  The  pieces,  or  chips,  detached  in  the  process  of  turn¬ 
ing  from  the  material  turned. 

5  A  part,  as  of  cloth,  turned  under  to  prevent  a  raw  edge, 
turning  and  boring  mill.  =  boring  mill.  —  t.  arbor,  Horol ., 
an  arbor  on  which  pieces  are  mounted  for  turning  in  a 
lathe.  —  t.  bridge.  See  drawbridge.  —  t.  engine,  an  engine 
lathe.  —  t.  pair.  Kinematics.  See  pair,  n.,  7.  —  t.  pendant, 
Horol.,  a  device  to  keep  the  bow  of  a  watch  case  from  twist¬ 
ing  off.  —  t.  piece,  a  board  template  used  instead  of  a  built- 
up  centering  in  turning  a  small  arch.  — t.  point,  a  The 
point  or  place  of  turning,  in  any  sense  ;  as,  the  turning  point 
of  a  disease  or  of  a  man’s  career,  b  Sun.  In  differential 
leveling,  a  point,  the  height  of  which  is  determined  before 
the  leveling  instrument  is  moved,  used  to  determine  the 
height  of  the  instrument  after  the  resetting.  —  t.  saw.  = 
compass  saw.  —  t.  spur,  Railroads ,  a  spur  track  with  a 
curved  branch  returning  to  the  main  line,  so  arranged 
that  a  locomotive  or  train  may  turn  about  by  leaving  the 
main  track  and  returning  to  it  facing  in  the  opposite  di¬ 
rection.  —  t.  traverse,  Fort.,  a  traverse  in  a  trench  not  con¬ 
nected  with  the  parapet  and  so  allowing  passing  around  it. 
tur'nip  (tfir'nTp),  n.  [Formerly  turnep ;  peril,  fr.  turn, 
or  F.  tour  a  turn,  turning  lathe  -f-  ME.  nepe  a  turnip,  AS. 
nSep,  L.  napus.  Cf.  turn,  n.  &  v. ;  navew.]  1.  The  thick 
edible  root  of  either  of  two  brassicaceous  plants  ( Brassica 
rapa  and  B.  camjiestris)  ;  also,  one  of  these  plants.  The 
first  species  has  hairy  leaves  and  greatly  flattened  roots, 
much  broader  than  long.  The  second  species  includes  forms 
more  properly  called  Swedish  turn  ip,  or  rutabaga.  Turnips 
are  eaten  boiled  and  are  also  grown,  esp.  in  Great  Britain, 
as  food  for  stock.  The  young  leaves  are  eaten  as  greens. 

2.  With  a  qualifying  w'ord,  any  of  several  plants  having 
turniplike  roots,  as  Indian  turnip ,  wild  turnip,  etc. 

3.  A  watch  ;  esp.,  a  large  inferior  watch.  Slang. 

tur 'nip-root' ed.  a.  Having  a  round,  flattened,  turniplike 
root.  —  turnip-rooted  cabbage,  the  rutabaga.  —  turnip -rooted 
celery,  the  celeriac. 


Turnix. 


Turnkey,  2. 


turnip  sawfly  A  sawfly  (Athalia  spinaruvn)  which  cuts 
slits  on  the  margin  of  turnip  leaves  in  which  to  lay  its 
eggs.  Its  larvae  are  called  black  niggers  ov  blackjacks. 
turnip  Shell-  Aliy  of  several  large,  thick,  marine  rachi- 
glossate  gastropod  shells  of  Rapa  and  allied  genera. 
Tur'nix  (tGr'nTks),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  L.  co turnix  a  quail.] 
Zodl.  A  genus  o  f 
small  three-toed  gal¬ 
linaceous  birds  of 
southern  Europe, 

Asia,  and  northern 
Africa,  often  called 
button  quails,  or  heini- 
podes.  They  have 
many  anatomical  pe¬ 
culiarities  and  show' 
relationship  to  the 
plovers  and  sand 
grouse.  They  are 
mostly  buffy  or 
brown,  variously  striped,  barred,  and  vermiculated  with 
black.  They  are  chiefly  solitary  and  live  on  grassy  plains. 
Also  [/.  c.J.  a  bird  of  this  genus;  a  hemipode. 
turn'key'  (tGrn'ke/),  n.  1.  A  person  who  has 
charge  of  the  keys  of  a  prison  ;  a  warder. 

2.  Dentistry.  An  obsolete  instrument  with  a 
hinged  claw,  used  for  ex¬ 
tracting  teeth  by  turning 
with  a  twist  like  a  key. 
turn'out^-out'),  n.  1.  Act 
of  coming  forth  ;  Dial. 

Eng.,  a  stroll ;  a  walk. 

2.  A  labor  strike  or  striker.  Colloq.,  Chiefly  Eng. 

3.  A  gathering  of  persons  for  a  special  purpose.  Colloq. 

4.  Act  of  turning  out  or  getting  up  (from  bed) ;  also,  the 
appointed  time  for  turning  out.  Colloq. 

5-  An  equipage;  a  coach  or  carriage  together  with  the 
horses,  attendants,  etc.  ;  as,  a  stylish  turnout.  Colloq. 

6.  Railroads.  A  siding  or  switch,  as  on  a  single-track  line. 
7-  Net  quantity  of  produce  yielded  ;  output ;  product. 
turn'O'ver  (-o'ver),  n.  1.  Act  or  result  of  turning  over; 
an  upset ;  spill ;  as,  a  bad  turnover  in  a  carriage. 

2.  Econ.  The  amount  of  capital  temporarily  invested  dur¬ 
ing  a  period  of  production  or  business  which  the  owner 
expects  to  get  back  before  he  begins  counting  profits.  Brit. 

3.  A  semicircular  pie  or  tart  made  by  turning  one  half  of 
a  circular  crust  over  the  other,  inclosing  the  fruit,  etc. 

4.  An  apprentice  in  any  trade  who  is  handed  over  from 
one  master  to  another  to  complete  his  time.  Eng. 

5.  =  slice,  n.,  2  g. 

6.  A  small  shaw'l  to  fold  across  the  shoulders.  Dial.  Eng. 
turnover,  a.  Admitting  of  being  turned  over  ;  made 

with  a  part  turned  over  ;  as,  a  turnover  collar,  etc. 
turnover  hinge,  a  hinge  designed  so  that  the  door  to  which 
it  is  attached  can  be  swung  open  flat  against  the  wall. 
turn'pike7  (-pik'),  n.  [turn  -{-pike  a  sharp  point,  or  pike 
a  weapon.]  1.  A  revolving  frame  with  pikes,  used  as  a 
cheval-de-frise  ;  also,  a  turnstile.  Obs.  or  Hist.  B.  Jonson. 

2.  A  tollbar  or  tollgate  ;  also,  a  turnpike  road. 

3.  A  winding  stairway.  Scot.  Scott. 

turn'plke'  (tGrn'pik'),  v.  t.  ;  -piked/  (-pikt');  -pik'ing  (-pik'- 

Tng).  To  form,  as  a  road,  in  the  manner  of  a  turnpike  road; 
to  throw  into  a  rounded  form,  as  the  path  of  a  road, 
turnpike  road-  A  road  that  has,  or  had  formerly,  turn¬ 
pikes,  or  tollgates,  established  by  law  to  collect  from 
users  tolls  to  defray  the  cost  of  building,  repairing,  etc. 
turn'plow/,  tum'plough'  (tGrn'plou'),  n.  A  plow'  with  a 
moldboard  to  turn  the  soil ;  —  disting,  from  shovel  plow. 
turn'sole'  (-sol'),  n.  [F.  tournesol.  It.  tomasole ;  tornare 
to  turn  (LL.  tornare)  -f-  sole  the  sun,  L.  sol.  See  turn, 
solar,  a.;  cf.  heliotrope.]  1.  a  Any  of  several  plants 
whose  flowers  or  stems  are  supposed  to  follow  the  move¬ 
ment  of  the  sun;  specif.:  (1)  The  heliotrope.  (2)  The 
sunflower.  (3)  The  sun  spurge,  b  A  European  euphor- 
biaceous  plant  ( Chrozophora  tinctoria)  the  juice  of  which 
i6  turned  blue  by  ammonia. 

2.  A  purple  dye  obtained  from  the  turnsole  (1  b). 
turn'spit/  (-spit'),  n.  1.  One  who  turns  a  spit. 

2.  A  breed  of  small  dogs  with  long  body  and  short  crooked 
legs,  formerly  used  to  turn  a  spit, 
turn'stile'  (-stll'),  n.  1.  Orig.,  a  I 
post  w’ith  four  arms  pivoted  on  the  | 
top,  set  in  a  passageway  of  any 
kind  so  that  a  person  may  pass  | 
only  by  turning  the  arms.  Their  I 
original  use  was  to  prevent  the 
passage  of  cattle,  horses,  etc. 

2.  A  similar  device,  as  at  a  door¬ 
way,  to  register  the  number  of 
persons  passing  through,  etc. 
turn'stone/  (-ston'),  n.  A  migratory  shore  bird  of  the 
genus  Arenaria,  ploverlike 
in  form  and  habits,  but  al¬ 
lied  also  to  the  sandpipers. 

The  common  tumstone 
(Arenaria  in t e rpres), w' i d el y 
distributed  in  the  Old 
World  and  occurring  in 
Alaska,  has  the  upper  parts 
variegated  with  black  and 
chestnut,  the  breast  black, 
and  the  abdomen  w  hite.  A 
very  similar  subspecies  of  n 
this  (A.  i.  morinella)  re-  Common  1  urnstone  (Arenaria 
places  it  in  most  parts  of  tnterpres). 

America.  The  black  tumstone  (A.  melanocephala),  which 
has  the  head  and  breast  brownish  black  with  no  chestnut, 
is  chiefly  confined  to  the  North  American  Pacific  coast, 
tum'ta'ble  (-ta'b’l),  n.  A  revolvable  platform;  as :  a  A 


Turnstile,  1. 


tur-na'do.  4*  tornado. 
turn'-a^gain'-gen'tlemen,  a.  = 
Tukk’s-cap  lily  a.  Dial.  Eng. 
turnaien,  turnay.  tourney. 
tur'na  ment.  n.  [Cf.  OF.  tn(u)r- 
nement  a  turning,  a  rolling.] 
Obs.  1.  Metamorphosis. 

2.  A  revolving  engine, 
turn'back',  w.  Harness.  A 
strap  that  connects  the  hames 
and  the  hip  strap.  Loral,  U.  S. 
turn  beam.  Mining.  F.ither  of 
the  beams  on  which  a  kind  of 
self  -  acting  hoisting  machine 
turns.  Dial.  Eng. 
turn'beut'.n.  =  turnbuckle  a. 
turn  bridge.  A  pivot  bridge, 
turn'broach',  n.  A  turnspit. 


Obs.  —  turn'broach'er,  n.  Obs. 
turnd.  Turned.  Ref.  Sp. 
turnement.  4*  tournament. 
tur'nep  (dial.  tft(r'n<?p).  Obs. 
or  dial.  Eng.  var.  of  turnip. 
tur'ner.».[F./oMr»o?s.lSee  coin. 
turn'er  harp.  A  narp  seal 
three  years  old.  yewfotuvlland. 
turner  hood.  A  hooded  seal  three 
years  old.  yewfoundland. 
tur'ner-ite  (tQr'n?r-It),  n.  [Aft¬ 
er  C.  H.  J'umer.  English  chem¬ 
ist  and  mineralogist.]  J fin.  A 
variety  of  monazite,  in  small 
vellow  or  brown  crvstnls. 
Tur'ner’s  yel'low  (tflr'nCrz). 
A  variety  ot  patent  vellow. 
tur'ney  (tflr'nt).  Dial,  aphetic 


form  of  attorney. 
tur'ney.  4*  tourney. 
tur'ney,  n.  [See  tournois.]  A 
copper  coin  current  in  Ireland 
about  1300;  —  from  its  relation  to 
the  French  tournois  coinage, 
turn'giddy,  n.  Vertigo.  Ohs. 
turn  'greys  ,  n.  [Cf.  TURN  ; 
orece,  g re e,  a  step.]  A  wind¬ 
ing  staircase.  Ohs.  Scot. 
turnlan.  4*  turn. 

Tur  ni-co-mor'phse  (tnr'nY-kfi- 
mOr'fe),  u.  />l.  [NL.  See  Tur¬ 
nix  ;  -MORPHOUs.]  Zool.  A  su- 
perfamilv  epuiv.  to  Turnices.  — 
ur  nl-cu-mor'phlc  f-fYk),  a. 
turn'ing-ness,  u.  The  quality 
of  turning  ;  instability.  Ohs. 


turn'ing-tree',  n.  a  Gallows. 
Ohs.  b  A  stick  for  stirring.  Scot. 
turnip  bean.  The  vani  bean, 
turnip  cabbage  a  The  kohl¬ 
rabi.  b  The  rutabaga, 
turnip  flea.  <>r  turnip  flea  beetle. 
See  flea  beetle. 
turnip  fly.  a  The  turnip  flea, 
b  A  two- winged  fly  (  Anthomyia 
radicuin)  whose  larv*  live  in 
turnip  roots,  c  Turnip  sawfly. 
turnip  Jack.  A  turnip  flea, 
turnip  leaf  miner.  The  maggot 
of  a  small  fly  ( Scajttomyza  Jfa- 
vro/a)  imported  into  America 
from  Europe,  and  destructive  to 
turnips  and  allied  vegetables, 
turnip  maggot.  The  larva  of 


the  turnip  fly.  SeeTURNiP  fly  b. 
turnip  parsnip.  A  kind  of  par¬ 
snip  with  a  turnip-shaped  root, 
turnip  radish,  tur'nin-rooVed 
rad'ish.  A  race  of  radish  with 
somewhat  spherical  roots, 
tur'nip-stemmed  cab'bage 
(-BtfnuV).  =  TURNIPCABBAGEa. 
tur'nip-wood/  (-wdhd/),  n.  The 
Australian  rosewood.  Its  fresh 
bark  smells  like  a  rutabaga. 
tur'nip-y(-T),a.  Like  a  turnip. if. 
turnpike  man.  A  man  who  col¬ 
lects  tolls  at  a  turnpike, 
turn 'pin/,  n.  Plumh.  A  tapered 
hardwood  pin  or  spike  used  to 
open  the  ends  of  lead  pipe.  etc. 
turn'plate/,  n.  A  turntable. 


A  large  fighting 


turn'pok©/,  i 

cock.  Ohs. 
turns.n.  =  turn,  a  lathe, 
turn 'screw',  n.  A  device  to  turn 
a  screw  ;  a  screw  driver  or 
wrench.  [vertigo.  Ohs.  | 

turn'sick/,  a.  Affected  with| 
turn'-sick',  n.  Veter.  Gid. 
turn'skin \  ti.  One  able  to 
change  into  an  animal, as  a  were¬ 
wolf  ; — rendering  L.  versipellis. 
turn'80l/  (tOrn'sOl/).  Var.  of 
turnsole.  [influenced.  06s.| 
turn'some.  a.  Easily  turned  or| 
turn  stitch.  =  3d  purl.  3. 
turn'taiT.  n.  A  term  coined  to 
express  the  supposed  literal 
meaning  of  the  term  culvertaye , 


ale,  senate,  cSre,  itm,  nccount,  arm,  ask,  sofa  ;  eve,  Svent,  find,  recent,  maker;  ice.  111;  51d,  ftbey,  orb,  »dd,  s8ft,  connect ;  use,  unite,  urn,  Op,  circtfs,  menU; 

||  Foreign  Word.  Obsolete  Variant  of.  +  combined  with.  —  equal*. 


TURNTALE 
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TUSKLESS 


round  table,  flush  with  the  floor  or  ground,  carrying  track 
rails,  and  turning  on  a  central  vertical  pivot,  used  for 
turning  locomotives,  cars,  wagons,  etc.,  usually  so  as  to 
run  on  another  track,  b  Any  swiveling  platform  support¬ 
ing  a  awing  bridge,  a  pile  driver,  etc. 

II  Turn'ver-eln'  (tdbm'fer-in'),  n.  [G.  ;  lumen  to  exer¬ 
cise  -f-  verein  a  union.]  A  company  or  association  of  gym¬ 
nasts  and  athletes.  Cf.  Tcrnhalle. 
turn'wrest  i  tQru'rgst'),  turn'wrlst'  (-rTst'),  a.  [ turn  4- 
rest,  var.  of  reest  plowshare.]  Designating  a  plow  with  a 
reversible  moldboard.  It  turns  a  furrow  to  either  side. 
Tu-ro'ni-an  (tu-ro'nT-fin),  a.  [L.  Turones  a  people  hi 
Gaul,  whence  1 .  Tours ,  a  town  in  France,  Touruine ,  an  old 
province  of  France.]  Geol.  Pertaining  to  or  designating 
a  subdivision  of  the  European  Upper  Cretaceous.  See 
geology,  Chart.  —  Tu-ro'ni-an,  n. 

tur  pen-line  ( t Qr^pen-t in ),  u.  [OF.  turbenline ,  tourbentine , 
terbentine ,  F.  terebenlhine ;  cf.  Pr.  terebenlina,  te.rbentina, 
It.  terebentina,  tremenlina  ;  fr.L.  terebinthinus  ot  the  tur¬ 
pentine  tree,  fr.  terebinthus  the  turpentine  tree,  Gr.  repe- 
TepfUvOo,.  Cf.  TE11EBINTH,  TEKEBENTHENE.]  X.  a  A 
semifluid  or  fluid  oleoresin,  the  exudation  of  the  terebinth 
tree;  called  specif.  Chian  turpentine,  b  An  oleoresin  de¬ 
rived  from  various  coniferous  trees.  American  turpentine 
is  the  product  of  various  pines,  esp.  of  the  long-leaved  pine 
( Finns  palustris)  and  theloblolly(/>.  I;eda).  Canada  turpen¬ 
tine  or  Canada  balsam  is  yielded  by  the  balsam  fir  ;  Venice, 
Venetian,  or  Swiss  turpentine,  by  the  European  larch ; 
Strassburg  turpentine,  by  the  silver  fir ;  French  or  Bor¬ 
deaux  turpentine,  by  the  cluster  pine  ;  Russian,  Swedish, 
Carpathian,  etc.,  turpentines,  by  various  other  European 
pines.  When  turpentine  is  distilled  with  steam,  the  essen¬ 
tial  oil  (oil,  or  spirits,  of  turpentine)  passes  off,  leaving  be¬ 
hind  a  resin  known  as  rosin,  or  colophony.  This  oil  is  a 
thin,  colorless,  inflammable  liquid,  of  characteristic  odor, 
consisting  of  terpenea.  It  is  widely  used  in  the  arts,  as  in 
varnishes,  paints,  etc.,  and  also  in  medicine. 

2.  Popularly,  oil  of  turpentine, 
tur'pen-tlne,  v.  t.  ;  -tined  (-tind) ;  -tin'ing  (-tin'Tng).  1.  To 
saturate  or  rub  with  turpentine  ;  to  apply  turpentine  to. 

2.  To  extract  turpentine  from  (a  tree).  Southern  U.  S. 
turpentine  tree,  a  The  terebinth  tree,  b  Ill  Australia  and 
New  Zealand,  any  of  several  trees,  as  Syncarpia  Zauri  folia, 
yielding  a  resinous  fluid.  See  tarata,  tallowwood. 
tur'peth  (tGr'pgth),  n.  Also  turbeth ,  turbith.  [NL.  iur- 
pethum.  See  turbith.]  1.  The  root  of  a  tropical  Asi¬ 
atic  and  Australian  convolvulaceous  plant  ( lpoma  tur- 
petliUm).  formerly  used  in  medicine  as  a  purgative  ;  —  also 
called  vegetable  turpeth  and  Indian  jalap.  Also,  the  plant. 
2.  A  basic  mercuric  sulphate,  HgaO.,S04,  obtained  as  a 
heavy  yellow  powder  by  the  action  of  hot  water  on  the 
normal  sulphate  ;  —  called  also  turpeth  mineral.  It  is 
sometimes  used  in  medicine  as  a  purgative, 
tur'pi-tude  (tGr'pT-tud),  n.  [L.  lurpitudo ,  fr.  lurpis  foul, 
base.]  Inherent  baseness  or  vileness  of  principle,  words, 
or  actions  ;  shameful  wickedness  ;  depravity, 
turps  (tGrps),  n.  Oil  or  spirits  of  turpentine.  Cant. 
tur  quoise'  I  (tur-koiz'  ;  tQr'kwoiz  ;  277),  n.  Formerly 
tur-quois'  I  also  turcois ,  turkois.  [F.  turquoise ;  prop, 
fern,  of  OF.  turcois ,  turquois ,  turquev *,  Turkish  ;  — because 
first  brought  from  Turkey.  See  1st  turkey.]  Min.  A  blue, 
bluish  green,  or  greenish  gray  hydrous  phosphate  of  alumin¬ 
ium,  AL>(0H).{P04'H.,0,  containing  a  little  copper.  It  us¬ 
ually  is  in  reniform  masses  with  a  botryoidal  surface.  H..6. 
Sp.  gr.,  2.60-2.83.  It  takes  a  high  polish,  and  when  brignt 
blue  is  valued  as  a  gem.  The  most  famous  mines  are  in 
Persia.  It  is  also  found  elsewhere,  as  in  Arizona  and  New 
Mexico.  Its  fault  is  its  liability  to  assume  a  green  tint, 
tur-quoise',  a.  Having  a  fine  light  blue  color,  like  that  of 
choice  mineral  turquoise.  —  turquoise  green,  a  bluish  green 
color  like  that  of  some  turquoise, 
tur'ret  (tur'St),  n.  [ME.  toret ,  OF.  torete , 
tourete ,  dim.  of  tour  a  tower,  L.  turris.  See 
tower.]  1.  Arch.  A  little  tower,  often  a 
merely  ornamental  structure  at  one  of  the 
angles  of  a  larger  structure. 

2.  Mil.  Antiq.  A  movable  tall  build¬ 
ing,  often  of  a  square  form,  sometimes 
having  as  many  as  twenty  stories,  usu¬ 
ally  moved  on  wheels,  and  carrying 
soldiers,  engines,  rams,  ladders,  cast¬ 
ing  bridges,  and  other  necessaries  for 
breaching  or  scaling  a  wall  or  firing 
over  it  into  a  besieged  place. 

3-  Nav.  <1*  Mil.  A  tower,  or  tower- 
like  structure,  heavily  armored  and  : 
usually  revolving,  within  which  heavy 
guns  are  mounted.  Turrets  are  used 
on  vessels  of  war  and,  less  commonly, 
in  land  fortifications.  On  war  vessels 
turrets  are  always  of  the  revolving 


Turreted  Shell 
(  Trophon  cla- 
thru tus  gunne- 
ri ).  Nat.  size. 


Turret  (“Tourelle 
de  Marat  ’’)  of  Ma¬ 
rat’s  house  in  Paris. 


tvpe,  usually  containing  two  guns  of  not  less  than  6  or.  in 
the  L  in  ted  States  navy,  8,  inches  caliber.  The  first  practical 
example  of  the  type  was  the  turret  of  the  U.  S.  S.  Monitor, 
designed  by  John  Ericsson  in  1862. 

A  turret  is  essentially  a  circular  armored  structure  which  pro¬ 
tects  the  breech  portion  of  the  guns  and  revolves  with  them,  and 
in  which  elliptical  ports  are  cut  .  .  .  ;  while  the  armor  oi  a  bar¬ 
bette  is  fixed,  the  whole  of  the  gun  when  in  its  firing  position  be¬ 
ing  above  it  and  unprotected,  the  barbette  armor  protecting  the 
loading  and  other  machinery  only  Encyc.  Rnt. 

4.  Railroads.  The  elevated  cent  ml  portion  of  the  roof  oi 
a  passenger  car.  Its  sides  are  pierced  for  light  and  air. 

5.  Her .  a  A  small  tower  on  top  of  a  larger,  b  =  tirret. 

6.  A  holder  for  several  tools  ;  specif.,  Mach.,  a  pivoted 
|  tool  holder  in  a  machine  tool,  by  which  each  of  various 

tools  can  be  presented  in  quick  succession  to  the  work  ; 
calb  d  also  turret  head.  See  2d  lathe,  n.,  1. 

7  A  small  metal  ring,  as  a  terret.  Obs.  or  R. 
turret  captain.  Nav.  In  the  United  States 
navy,  a  first-class  petty  officer  appointed  to 
the  command  of  a  turret  crew,  ranking  next 
to  the  officer  while  in  a  turret, 
turret  deck.  A  narrow  superstructure  run¬ 
ning  from  stem  to  stern  on  the  upper  deck 
of  a  steam  cargo  vessel  having  a  rounded 
gunwale  and  sides  curved  inward  convexly. 
tur'ret-ed,  a.  1.  Furnished  with  a  turret 
or  turrets ;  specif.  :  a  Zool.  Designating 
shells  in  which  the  whorls  form  a  high  con¬ 
ical  spiral,  b  Her.  Towered. 

2.  Shaped  like  a  turret.  Bacon. 

turret  spider.  Any  wolf  spider  that  builds 
a  tube  of  twigs  and  mud  to  lengthen  its  bur¬ 
row,  as  the  American  species  Lycosanidifejr. 
turret  steamer.  A  whaleback  steamer  with  a  hatch  coam¬ 
ing,  usually  about  seven  feet  high,  extending  almost  con¬ 
tinuously  fore  and  aft. 

tur'ri  cal  (tfir'T-kdl),  a.  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  resembling, 
a  turret,  or  tower. 

tur-ric'u  late  (tu-ri  k'ti-lat),  tur  ric'u  lat  ed  (-lat'Sd), 
a.  [L.  turricula  small  tower,  turret.]  a  Having,  or 
formed  like,  a  small  turret  or  turrets,  b  Zo'dl.  Of  shells, 
turreted. 

tur'ri-Ute  (tur'7-llt),  n.  [L.  turris  tower  -f-  Gr.  Atflo? 
stone  .*  cf.  F.  turrUitej]  Paleon.  Any  of  a  genus  (Turri- 
li'tes  [-li'tez]  )  of  Cretaceous 
ammonoid  cephalopods  having  a 
spiral,  sinistral,  turreted  shell 
with  the  later  whorls  more  or  less 
separate.  By  some  the  genus  is 
regarded  as  the  type  of  a  family, 

Tur  rl-llt'i  dae  (  lTt'T-de). 

Turri-tel'la  (-tgl'd),  n.  [NL., 
prob.  irreg.  dim.  fr.  L.  turris 
tower.]  a  Zo'dl.  A  genus  of  ma¬ 
rine  tnenioglossate  gastropods  hav¬ 
ing  an  elongated  turreted  shell, 
composed  of  many  whorls  with 
a  rounded  aperture,  and  a  horny 
multispiral  operculum.  It  is  the 
type  of  a  family,  Tur  ri  tel'li  d» 

(-i-de).  b  [/.<*.]  Any  shell  of  this 
genus  or  family.  —  tur  ri-tel'loid 
(-oid),  a. 

tur 'tie  (tGr't’l),  n.  [ME.  &  AS.  turtle ,  L.  tur- 
tur ;  prob.  of  imitative  origin.  Cf.  turtle 
the  tortoise.]  A  turtledove 
tur'tle,  7i.  [Prob.  same  word  as  the  word  pre¬ 
ceding,  and  used  (prob.  by  sailors)  for  Sp. 
tortuga  tortoise,  turtle,  or  Pg.  tartaruga. 

Cf.  tortoise.]  1.  Orig.,  any  marine  reptile 
of  the  order  or  subclass  Chelonia;  a  sea  turtle; 
now,  any  reptile  of  that  group ;  a  tortoise,  in 
the  broadest  sense  of  that  word.  Besides  the  bony  shell 
(composed  of  an  upper  convex  shield,  or  carajtace,  and  a 
lower  flattened  shield,  or  plastron)  which  incloses  the 
trunk,  and  into  which  in  many  species  the  head,  limbs,  and 
tail  may  be  with¬ 
drawn,  and  thetooth- 
less  horny  beak,  the 
Chelonia  have  many 
anatomical  pecu¬ 
liarities  and  form  a 
group  which  was 
already  differenti¬ 
ated  in  the  TriassicJ 
It  now  occurs  in 
most  parts  of  the 
world  except  the 
colder  regions,  and 
marine  forms.  All  are  oviparous,  and  most  of  them  bury 
their  eggs  in  beaches  and  sand  banks,  the  young  digging 
their  way  out  when  they  hatch.  Turtles  develop  slowly, 
and  some  live  to  a  great  age.  Some  are  herbivorous,  but 
the  majority  are  carnivorous.  The  flesh  of  many,  as  the 


T  u  rritella 

( T.  xmbri- 
cuta).  Nat 
size. 


Spotted  Turtle  (Chelopus  guttatus). 
comprises  land,  fresh-water,  and 


green  turtle  and  diamond-back  terrapins,  is  esteemed  as 
food.  Some  writers  have  tried  to  restrict  the  term  turtle  to 
the  aquatic  Chelonia  (a  few  even  to  the  marine  forms  only, 
as  originally),  calling  the  others  tortoise.  Usage  does  not 
warrant  this,  though  sea  turtles  are  rarely  called  tortoise, 
and  land  turtles  oftener  loi'toise  than  turtle.  Cf.  terrapin. 

2.  Print.  A  curved  plate  holding  the  form  in  a  type-revolv¬ 
ing  cylinder  press  ;  hence,  a  table  on  which  a  newspaper 
page  is  made  up  and  wheeled  into  the  stereotype  room. 

3.  Railroads.  A  tie  plate.  V.  S.  <fc  Canada. 

tur'tle  (tGr't’l),  v.  i.  ;  tur'tled  (-t’ld) ;  tur'tling  (-tlTng). 
To  catch  turtles,  esp.  as  an  occupation, 
tur'tle-back'  (-b5k'),  n.  1.  Archxol.  A  celt  whose  form 
suggests  the  back  of  a  turtle.  See  celt,  Jltust. 

2.  Shipbuilding.  A  convex  deck  at  the  bow  or  stern, 
rarely  extending  from  bow  to  stern,  of  a  vessel,  so  made 
to  shed  the  seas  quickly.  Also  called  turtle  deck. 

3.  A  helmet  shell  (Cassis  tuberosa).  Jamaica. 
tur'tle-dove'  (-dfiv'),  n.  [See  1st  turtle.]  1.  Any  Old 

World  wild  dove  of  Turtur  or  other 
allied  genus,  esp.  the  common  European 
species  ( T.  turtur),  noted  for  its  plaintive 
cooing  and  affectionate  disposition.  It 
is  mostly  cinnamon  brown  with 
a  white-bordered  back  patch 
on  each  side  of  the  neck  and 
white-tipped  outer  tail  feathers. 

The  turtledove  of  Scripture  is 
believed  to  be  Sligma- 
tojjelia  senegalensis,  or 
possibly  the  ringdove  - 
( T.  risorius). 

2.  a  The  mourning 
dove.  Local ,  U.S.  b  A 
small  Australian  dove 
(Geopelia  cuneata)  of 
terrestrial  habits.  Turtledove  ( Taecur  turtur). 

turtle  grass,  a  Eel  grass,  b  A  West  Indian  marine 
scheuchzeriaceous  plant  (Thalassia  testudinvm). 
tur'tle  head'  (tGr't’l-hSd'),  n.  Any  American  scrophula- 
riaceous  herb  of  the  genus  Chelone,  esp.  C.  glabra  ;  —  called 
also  snakehead,  shell  Jlower,  and  balmony. 
turtle  peg.  A  sharp  steel  spear  attached  to  a  cord,  used 
in  taking  sea  turtles.  —  turtle  pegging, 
turtle  Stone.  Geol.  A  calcareous  concretion  divided  in 
the  interior  by  cracks  partly  or  wholly  filled  by  crystal¬ 
lized  minerals  ;  a  septarium ;  —  so  called  from  its  resem¬ 
blance  when  polished  to  the  back  of  a  turtle. 

Tus'oan  (tfi&'kun),  a.  [L.  Tuscanus ,  Tuscus .]  1.  Of  or 

pertaining  to  Tuscany  in  Italy. 

2.  Arch.  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  designating,  one  of  the  five 
classical  orders.  It  is  of  late  Roman  origin  and  is  rudely 
plain  in  style.  See  order,  n.,  5  b  &  II lust. 

Tus'can,  n.  A  native  or  inhabitant  of  Tuscany  ;  also,  the 
standard  dialect  of  Italian.  See  Italian,  n.,  2. 

Tus  ca  ro'ra  (tQs'ka-ro'rd),  n.  One  of  a  tribe  of  Iroquoi- 
an  Indians  formerly  living  on  the  Neuse  and  Tar  Rivers  in 
North  Carolina.  It  was  conquered  in  1713,  and  the  remnant 
joined  the  Five  Nations,  forming  the  Six  Nations.  It  is 
now  settled  about  equally  in  New  York  and  Ontario, 
tusch'e  (tdcsh'e),  n.  Also  tushe,  tousche,  etc.  [G. 
tusche,  fr.  F.  toucher  to  touch.]  A  lithographic  drawing 
or  painting  material  of  the  same  nature  as  lithographic  ink. 
It  is  also  used  as  a  resistant  in  the  biting-in  process.  One  vari¬ 
ety  is  made  by  melting  together  yellow  wax,  2  parts;  mutton 
tallow,  2  ;  Marseilles  soap,  6;  shellac,  3  ;  lumphlack,  1-2. 
Tus'cu-lan  (tus'ku-ldn),  a.  [L.  Tusculanns .]  Of  or  pert, 
to  the  ancient  Tusculum,  about  fifteen  miles  southeast  of 
Rome  on  a  mountain.  It  had  numerous  villas  of  Romans 
(Pompey,  Brutus,  Cicero,  etc.). 

tush  (tush),  n.  [ME.  tusch ,  AS.  tusc ;  akin  to  OFries. 
tusk ,  tusch ,  and  perh.  to  AS.  tod  tooth.  Cf.  tooth,  tusk.] 
A  long,  pointed  tooth  ;  a  tusk  ;  specif.,  a  horse’s  canine, 
tush  (tush),  interj.  An  exclamation  used  to  check  or  re¬ 
buke,  or  in  contempt  ;  as.  tush,  tush  !  do  not  speak  of  it. 
tush,  v.  i. ;  tushed  (tfislit) ;  tush'ing.  To  express  con¬ 
tempt,  disdain,  or  rebuke,  by  exclaiming  “  Tush  !  ” 
tushed  (tusht),  a.  [From  tush,  ??.]  Having  tushes;  tusked, 
tusk  (tusk),  n.  [ME.  tusk ,  tux,  AS.  tux ,  var.  of  tusc.  See 
tush  a  tooth.]  1.  In  many  animals,  as  the  elephant, 
walrus,  narwhal,  wild  boar,  etc.,  an  elongated  greatly  en¬ 
larged  tooth  which  projects  when  the  mouth  is  closed  and 
serves  to  dig  up  food,  as  a  weapon,  etc.  Most  tusks  are 
canine  teeth  ;  those  of  elephants  are  incisors. 

2.  Hence,  any  long  protruding  tooth. 

3.  Carp.  A  kind  of  small  tenon.  See  tusk  tenon. 

Syn.  —  See  tooth. 

tusk,  v.  t.  ;  tusked  (tuskt) ;  tusk'ing.  To  dig  or  turn  up 
with  the  tusk  ;  also,  to  gash  or  gore  with  the  tusk, 
tusked  (tuskt),  a.  1.  Furnished  with  or  having  tusks. 

2.  Her.  Having  teeth  or  tusks  of  a  specified  tincture, 
tusk'er  (tus'ker),  n.  An  elephant,  or  a  wild  boar,  having 
large  tusks. 


on  the  erroneous  assumption 
that  it  came  through  French 
from  Latin  cuius  rump,  tail,  and 
rertere  to  turn.  I  Oh x.  I 

turn 'tale',  n.  =  turn  way.  | 
turn'tip  pet.  n.  A  turncoat. 
Ohs.  [lass  drum.  Local,  Eng. \ 
turn'-treeO/.  Mining.  A  wind-| 
turn'up'  (-ftp'),  ci.  Turned  up 
or  straight  ;  made  or  fitted  to  be 
turned  up;  as,  a  turnup  collar. 
Cf.  turndown,  2. —  turnup 
bed.  a  folding  bed. 
turn'up',  v.  Collar/,  or  Slang. 

1.  A  disturbance. 

2.  One  that  comes  into  promi¬ 
nence  or  appears  suddenly. 
Tur'nu8(thr'nus),«.  [L.1  In  Ver¬ 
gil’s  “  JEneid,”  the  chief  of  the 
Rutuli,  an  Italian  tribe,  and  a 
rival  of  ^Eneas  for  Lavinia. 
Tur'nus  but'ter-fly  [See  Titr- 
vus.j  The  northern  yellow 
form  (Papilio  glaucus  turn  us)  of 
the  tiger  swallowtail.  [Ooa.l 
turn'way7,  n.  An  apostrophe. | 
turp  (tiirp),  v.  t.  To  turpentine. 
Slung  or  Cant. 

turpayl.  *h  tur  ceil. 
turpeil.  turpel.  n.  [OF.  trrpeil.] 
Disturbance  ;  quarrel.  Obs. 
turpentine  moth.  Any  of  sev¬ 
eral  small  tortricid  moths  whose 
larva?  eat  the  tender  shoots  of 
pine  and  fir  trees,  causing  an 
exudation  of  pitch  or  resin, 
turpentine  oil.  See  oil.  Table  I. 
turpentine  pine.  Georgia  pine. 


Turpentine  State.  North  Caroli¬ 

na,  producing  much  turpentine, 
tur  pen-tin 'ic  (tfir/p<?n-tln'lk), 
a.  Of  or  pert,  to  turpentine, 
tnr'pi-fy.  r.  t.  [L.  turjtis  base 
-+-  E.  -/// :  cf.  L.  turjiificatus 
made  foul.]  To  make  unclean 
or  base  ;  to  calumniate.  Ohs. 
tur'pin  ( tfir'pTn),  n.  [Cf.  ter¬ 
rapin.]  A  terrapin.  Obs. 
Turpin,  Archbishop.  A  cele¬ 
brated  knight  of  the  Charle¬ 
magne  romances,  who  died  by 
the  side  of  Roland.  lie  bears 
little  or  no  resemblance  to  the 
historical  Archbishop  Turpin. 

||  tnr'pia  cau'aa.  [L.]  Law.  A 
base  or  immoral  cause  or  consid¬ 
eration,  such  a  one  not  being 
sufficient  to  support  a  contract, 
iltur'pis  con-trac'tua  (tOr'pTs 
kbn-trftk'tns).  [L.]  Law.  An 
immoral  contract, 
turquen.  +  turkek. 
tur-quet',  n.  [Cf.  F.  turguet,  a 
kind  of  little  dog  ;  prop.,  a  little 
Turk.]  A  puppet  in  Turkish 
attire.  Ohs.  [mon’s-seal.  I 

tur-quoiae'-ber'ry.N.  The  Solo-| 
turquoise  matrix  See  matrix 

JEWELRY.  [var.  of  TURF.  I 

turr  (toor).  Scot.  A  dial.  Eng.  I 
turr  (dial.  tQr,  tft),  v.  i.  To 
butt.  Ohs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 
turr  (tftr),  r».  [Burmese  turiya , 
fr.  Pali  turiya,  Skr.  tiirua  a 
musical  instrument.]  Music.  A 
Burmese  three-stringed  viol. 


tur'rel  (tflr'el),  n.  A  certain 

tool  used  bv  coopers, 
turret  clock.  A  large  clock  for 
a  turret  or  tower,  having  dials 
separate  from  the  movement, 
turret  drier.  Leather  JUanuf. 
A  wooden  building  of  several, 
usually  five,  stories,  with  venti¬ 
lating  and  heoting  devices,  used 
for  drying  leather, 
turret  gun.  A  gun  of  large  cal¬ 
iber  designed  to  be  mounted  in 
a  revolving  turret, 
turret  head.  See  turret,  n„  6. 
turret  lathe  See  2d  lathe,  n.,  1. 
turret  ship.  A  war  vessel,  on 
which  heavy  guns  are  mounted 
within  one  or  more  armored  tur¬ 
rets,  revolvable  so  that  the  guns 
may  hear  in  any  required  hori¬ 
zontal  direction.  [turban.  | 
tur'rl-bant  (thr'T-bant).  +| 
turrible.  ^  thurible. 
tur'ri-cle  (tfir'T-k’l),  n.  [L.  tur- 
rirula .]  A  little  tower.  Ohs. 
tur-rlc'u-la(ta-rlk'fl-ld),  n.; pi. 
-I..E  (-le).  [L.,  a  little  tower.] 
Art.  Any  tower-shaped  utensil, 
as  a  candlestick,  esp.  in  orna¬ 
mental  design. 

tur-rlf'er-ous  (tfi-rYf'5r-?ts),  a. 
[L.  turn's  tower  -f  E.  -ferous.] 
Rearing  towers, 
turrion.  ^  TORRION. 
tur'rit-ed.  +  turreted. 
turruf.  Var.  of  tara f. 
turry.  +  terai.  [Scof.l 

tura'a-ble,  a.  Portable.  Obs. 


turse,  v.  t.  [Cf.  truss,  r.  f.]  To 
carry  hastily.  Ohs.  Scot. 
turse  (tflrs),  n.  [Cf.  truss,  nj 
A  bundle;  load.  Scot.  — -  v.  t.  Sr  i. 
To  truss  ;  to  pack  up  or  off  ;  to 
send  ;  carry.  Ohs.  or  Sent. 
tur'si-o  (tftr'sl-o),  n.  [NL.,  the 
specific  name,  fr.  L.,  a  kind  of 
fish  like  the  dolphin.]  The  bot¬ 
tle-nosed  dolphin  of  the  North 
Atlantic,  the  best-known  species 
of  a  genus,  Tur'si-ops  (-bps), 
turson.  n.  The  tursio.  Ohs. 
tursa.  +  truss. 
tur'ter.  w.  One  of  the  first  set 
of  gatherers  of  grapes.  Ohs. 
turtille  f  TURTLE, 
tur'tl.  Turtle.  Ref.  Sp. 
turtleback  scale.  The  common 
broad  scale  of  the  orange.  See 
orange  scale.  II fust. 
turtle  bloom.  The  turtlehcad, 
or  balmony. 

turtle  cowTie  A  large  hand¬ 
some  cowrie  ( Cypnra  testud ina¬ 
ria)  ;  the  turtle  shell  ;  —  from  a 
fancied  likeness  to  a  tortoise, 
turtle  crawl.  The  trail  of  a  tor¬ 
toise  between  its  nest  and  the 
water.  [TURTLEBACK,  2.1 

turtle  deck.  Shipbuilding.  =1 
tur'tle-foot'ed,  a.  Slow-footed, 
turtle  plate.  =  turtle,  n.,  2. 
tur'tler  ( tflr'tler),  n.  One  who 
hunts  turtles  or  their  eggs, 
turtle  shell.  Turtle  cowrie, 
tur'tlet  (tQr'tlet),  n.  A  young 
turtle.  Rare. 


tur'tling  (-tltng),  p.  pr.  Sf  vb.  n. 
of  TURTLE. 

turtor,  turtre,  turture.  tur- 
tour.  [African  oak. I 

tur-to'sa  (tflr-tfi'sa),  ».  The| 
tur 'tour.  n.  [OF.  t(o)urtrc ,  F. 
tourtre ,  or  L.  turtur .]  A  turtle¬ 
dove.  Ohs. 

Tur'tur(tGr'tHr),  n.  [L.]  The 
typical  genus  of  turtledoves,  one 
of  several  closely  allied  Old 
World  genera  constituting  a 
subfamily,  Tur/tur-i'nae(-I'ne). 
turuf.  Var.  of  tara f. 
turve  (tCrv  ;  tOf).  Dial  Eng. 

var.  of  turf. 

turves.  Obs.  pi.  of  turf. 
Tur'vey-drop(tfir'vt-drbp),«.  A 
selfish  old  dandy  in  Dickens’s 
Bleak  House.”"  He  made  him¬ 
self  up  with  a  false  complexion, 
teeth,  whiskers,  etc.,  and  lived 
on  the  earnings  of  his  son,  a 
dancing  master,  who  revered 
him  as  a  model  of  deportment, 
tur-war'  (tOr-wftr').  Var.  of 

TULWAR. 

tur'war  (tfir'wdr),  «.  [Hind. 
tanoar.]  A  tan  hark  yielded  by 
the  East  Indian  shrub  Cassia 
auriculata. 

tus.  +  THUS. 

tus.  Ahbr.  Tussis,  a  cough. 
Tu-sa'yan  (too-sa'yrtn),  a.  Des- 
I  ignating,  or  pert,  to,  the  Hopi 
I  pueblos  or  Indians  inhabiting 
'  them. 

Tus'ca-loo'sa  se'rles  (ttts'kd- 


loo'sa).  [From  Tuscaloosa, 
county  and  city  of  Alabama. 
Geol.  The  Comanchean  (Lower 
Cretaceous)  system  of  Alabama 
and  adjacent  States. 

Tus'can-ism  (tfis'krtn-Yz’m),  n. 
Literary  style  of,  or  considered 
like  that  of,  the  Italians  who 
made  Tuscan  their  standard. 
Tus'can-ize,  r.  t.  Sr  i.  To  con¬ 
form  to  Tuscan.  Obs.  or  R. 
tusch.  +  tush,  a  tooth, 
tusche.  v.  [Cf.  F.  tissu  a  ribbon, 
a  belt,  E.  tissue. 1  A  girdle  ; 
scarf  ;  cord.  Ohs.  Scot.  [Ohs.  \ 
tush,  v.  t.  To  cut  up  (a  barbel).  | 
tush  (ttish  ;  tdosh),  v.  t.  Sr  i.  To 
shove  or  drag.  Dial  Eng 
tushe.  Erron.  for  tusche, 
tusk  (tiisk),  n.  [Cf.  tussock.') 
A  tuft.  Ohs.  or  Dial.  Eng 
tusk  (tfisk),  n.  [See  torsk.1 
See  cusk  a.  Scot,  [teeth.  05*. j 
tusk,  v.  i.  To  bare  or  gnash  the! 
tusk,  v.  t.  [Cf.  Icel.  tuskast  to 
wrangle,  Norw.  dial,  tuska  to 
make  a  noise,  to  tumble  about.] 
Hunting.  To  beat  (woods).  Ohs. 
tus'kar  (tus'krr),  n.  [Cf.  Icel. 
Torfskeri  a  turf  cutter,  torf- 
shurdr  cutting  turf  or  peat.]  A 
peat  spade.  Scot.,  Shet.Bf  Ork.  I. 
tus'kin.  n  A  dish  of  meat  balls 
made  of  pork  and  eggs,  and 
boiled  in  a  thick  spiced  broth. 
Ohs. 

tusk'less,  a.  See  -less. 


ale,  secite,  cflre,  Am,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofa ;  eve,  event,  find,  recent,  maker ;  ice-  Ill ;  old,  ftbey,  orb,  Sdd,  s&ft,  connect ;  use,  unite,  urn,  up,  circus,  menu ; 

H  Foreign  Word.  f  Obsolete  Variant  of.  +  combined  with.  =  equals. 
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tusk  tenon  Carp.  A  tenon  strengthened  by  one  or 
more  smaller  tenons  (tuska)  underneath 
forming  a  steplike  outline, 
tus'jah  )  (tus'a),  n.  Also  lussa,  tussar , 
tus'sch  )  lusser ,  tussur ,  etc.  [Prob.  fr. 

Hind,  tasar  a  shuttle,  Skr.  tasara ,  tra- 
wro.]  An  undomesticated  East  Indian 
silkworm  {Anthersea  mylitta ),  that  feeds  Tusk  Tenon, 
on  the  leaves  of  the  oak  and  other  plants.  Cf.  tussah  silk. 
tussali.  (or  tus- 
seh>,  silk.  Also 
tussa,  tujiser,  tus¬ 
sur,  etc.  The 
strong,  coarse  fi¬ 
ber  produced  by 
various  undo¬ 
mesticated  Asi¬ 
atic  silkworms, 
as  the  tussah 

(Anthersea  my-  Tussah  Motli  ( Anthersea  mylitta). 
litta)  and  A.  per-  m  . 

nyi  of  China ;  also  cloth  which  is  woven  from  it.  It  takes 
dye  poorly  and  is,  therefore,  usually  woven  in  its  natural 
dark  fawn  color. 


tus'sal  (tus'dl),  a.  [L.  tussis  cough.]  Med.  Pertaining  to, 
or  manifested  by,  cough. 

tUS  Sic'U-lar  (tfi-sik'u-lcir),  a.  [L.  tussicularis ,  fr.  tussi- 
cula,  dim.  of  tussis  a  cough.]  Of  or  pert,  to  a  slight  cough, 
tus'sis  (tus'Ts),  ii.  [L.]  Med.  A  cough, 
tus'sive  (-Tv),  a.  Med.  Pert,  to,  or  caused  by,  a  cough, 
tus'sle  (tus'’l),  v.  i.  ;  tus'sled  (-’Id)  ;  tus'sling  (-ling). 
[Prob.  freq.  of  ME.  tusen  (in  comp.).  Cf.  touse,  tousle.] 
To  struggle,  as  in  sport ;  to  scuffle  ;  wrestle, 
tus'sle,  v.  t.  To  struggle  or  scuffle  with.  Rare. 
tus'sle  n.  A  struggle  ;  scuffle. 

tus'sock  (tfis'Sk),  n.  [Cf.  Sw.  dial,  tuss  a  wisp  or  handful 
of  hay.]  1.  A  tuft,  as  of  grass,  twigs,  hair,  or  the  like; 
esp.,  a  dense  tuft  or  bunch  of  grass  or  sedge. 

2.  Tussock  grass. 

tussock  grass,  a  A  tall,  stout,  cespitose  strong  grass 
I [Dactyl is  civspitosa),  valuable  for  fodder,  introduced  into 
Scotland  from  the  Falkland  Islands,  b  The  Australian 
grass  Poa  cxspitosa.  c  The  great  bulrush, 
d  Any  sedge  ( Carez)  which  forms  dense  tufts 
in  wet  meadows  or  bog  lands, 
tussock  moth.  Any  of  numerous  dull- 
colored  moths  Of  the  family  Lymantriidce 
w  hose  larva4  (tussock  caterpillars)  are  covered 
with  long  tufts  or  brushes  of  hair.  Some  of 
the  larvae,  esp.  those 
of  the  white-marked 
tussock  moth  (He- 
merocampa  leuco- 
stigma ),  eat  the 
leaves  of  various 
shade  and  fruit  trees 
and  often  become 
serious  pests.  I  n 
most  of  the  common 
species  the  females 
are  wingless.  Tussock  Moth  ( Hemerocampa  leuco- 

tUS'SOCk  y  (-T),  a.  stigma),  a  Mule  ;  b  Female  ;  c  Larva. 
Having  the  form  of  Nat*  flize- 
tussocks;  full  of,  or  covered  with,  tussocks  or  tufts, 
tut  (tut),  n.  [Cf.  OF.  &  F.  tout  all,  L.  totus,  and  E.  tote 
the  whole.]  Piece;  — in  the  phrase,  by  the  tut ,  or  by  tut 
(i.  e.  by  tutwork).  Dial.  Eng. 
tut  (tQt),  inter j.  Be  still ;  hush ;  — an  exclamation  used  for 
checking  or  rebuking  any  one. 

tut,  v.  i.  ;  tut'ted;  tut'ting.  To  express  disdain,  impa¬ 
tience,  rebuke,  or  the  like,  by  exclaiming  “  Tut !  ” 
tu-ta'ni-a  (tu-ta'ni-d),  n.  A  silver-white  alloy  of  tin  with 
certain  other  metals,  as  antimony  and  copper,  used  for 
tableware.  Varieties  are  known  as  English,  German , 
Spanish ,  etc.,  tutania,  differing  much  in  composition, 
tu-te'la  (tu-te'ld),  n.  [L.  See  tutelage.]  1.  Roman  <£ 
Civil  Law.  The  right  or  power  of  a  tutor  over  his  ward, 
or  his  relation  to  the  w-ard  or  pupil.  The  kinds  of  tutela 
correspond  to  those  of  the  tutor  (which  see). 

2.  {cap.']  See  genius,  1. 

tu'te-lage  (tu'te-laj),  n.  [L.  tutela  protection,  fr.  tutus 
safe,  fr.  tueri  to  watch,  defend.  Cf.  tuition.]  1.  Act  of 
guarding  or  protecting  ;  guardianship  ;  protection  ;  as, 
the  king’s  right  of  seigniory  and  tutelage. 

2.  State  of  being  under  a  guardian  or  tutor;  also,  the 


right  or  power  of  a  tutor  over  his  pupil ;  tutela  ;  the  care 
or  protection  enjoyed.  V.  Knox. 

tu'te-lar  (tu'te-lar)  I  a.  [L.  tutelar  is:  cf.  F.  tutelaire.  See 
tU'te-la-ry  (-la-ri)  J  tutelage.]  1.  Having  the  guardian¬ 
ship  or  charge  of  protecting  a  pertou  or  a  thing;  guardian; 
protecting  ;  as,  tutelary  goddesses. 

2.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  guardian  ;  as,  tutelar  authority, 
tu'te-la-ry,  n.  ;  pi.  -kies  (-itz).  A  tutelary  deity, 
tu'te-nag  (tu'te-nSg),  n.  Also  tu'te-nague.  [F.  toute- 
nague ;  cf.  Pg.  tutenaga ,  tutanaga.  Cf.  tutty.]  Coni. 
Crude  zinc  ;  also,  an  alloy  rich  in  zinc,  as  paktong  or  bidri. 
tu'tor  (tu'ter),  n.  [ME.  tut  our,  L.  tutor,  fr.  tueri  to  watch, 
defend :  cf.  F.  tuteur.  Cf.  tuition.]  1.  A  guard  or 
keeper;  a  guardian.  Ohs.  or  Archaic.  Piers  Plowman. 

2.  Roman  «.C-  Civil  Law.  One  who  has  the  charge  of  the 
person  and  estate  of  a  pupil,  or  child  under  the  age  of 
puberty  (which  see).  Cf.  curator,  1 ;  guardian,  2.  There 
are  three  main  classes  of  tutors :  the  tutor  testamentary  or 
nominate,  L.  ||  tu'tor  tea  ta-men-ta'ri-us  (tu'tbr  tes'ta-mgn- 
ta'ri-us),  one  nominated  by  the  father  by  will ;  the  tutor  at 
law.  tutor  legitim,  or  legitimate  tutor,  L.  ||  tu'tor  le-gi'ti-mus 
(le-jTt'I-musj,  one  becoming  tutor  by  operation  of  law  ; 
and,  failing  either  of  these,  the  tutor  dative,  L.  ||  tu'tor  da- 
ti'vus  idd-ti'viZs),  one  appointed  by  a  magistrate.  See 
dative,  3  c.  At  Roman  law  originally  only  a  male  agnate 
could  be  a  tutor  at  law,  but'  Justinian  allowed  cognates 
also  to  be  tutors.  In  the  Scots  common  law  only  male  rel¬ 
atives  on  the  father’s  side  can  become  tutors. 

3.  One  who  lias  charge  of  the  instruction  of  another  in 
any  branch,  or  in  various  branches,  of  learning ;  specif.  : 
a  A  private  teacher  or  instructor,  b  Eng.  Units.  One  of 
a  class  of  university  officers  directly  supervising  the  study, 
discipline,  etc.,  of  undergraduates,  c  in  American  univer¬ 
sities,  colleges,  etc.,  a  teacher  ranking  below, a  professor 
and  usually  appointed  only  for  a  year  or  term  of  years. 

tu'tor  (tu'ter),  r.  t. ;  tu'tored  (-terd) ;  tu'tor-ing.  1.  To 
have  the  guardianship,  tutelage,  or  care  of. 


2.  To  teach  ;  instruct. 

3.  To  treat  sternly,  as  a  tutor  might. 

tu'tor,  v.  i.  1.  To  do  the  work  of  a  tutor,  or  instructor ; 
esp.,  Colloq.,  U.  S .,  to  give  private  instruction  as  a  tutor. 
2.  To  be  tutored,  or  instructed,  esp.  privately.  Colloq.,  I  .  S. 
tU'tor-age  (-aj),  n.  Office  of  a  tutor  ;  tutorship, 
tu-to'ri-al  (tfi-to'rT-ftl ;  201),  a.  [L.  tut  or  i  us.]  Of  or  pert, 
to,  or  exercised  by,  a  tutor.  —  tu-to'ri-al-ly,  adv. 
tu'tor-ship,  n.  Office,  duty,  care,  function,  or  practice,  of 
a  tutor  ;  guardianship  ;  tutelage. 

tu'tor-y  (tu'ter-T),  n.  Tutorage;  tutelage.  Chiefly  Scot. 
tut'san  (tut'san),  n.  [F.  toutesaine ;  tout,  toute,  all  + 
sain,  saine,  healthy.]  A  European  St.-John’6-wort  {Hype¬ 
ricum  androscemum ),  from  which  a  healing  salve  is  made 
in  Spain.  Hence,  any  other 
species  of  this  genus. 

II  tUt'ti  (toot'te),  n.  pi.  [It.] 

Music.  All; — a  direction  for 
all  the  singers  or  players  to 
perforin  together.  —  a. 
all  voices  or  instruments  to¬ 
gether,  as  opposed  to  solo. 
tut'ti-lrut'tl  (toot'te-froot'te), 

7i.  [It.,  lit.,  all  fruits.]  A  con¬ 
fection  consisting  of  different 
kinds  of  preserved  fruits.  — 
a.  Flavored  with,  or  contain¬ 
ing,  various  fruits, 
tut'ty  (tut'T),  n.  [F.  tutie  ;  cf. 

Sp.  tutia,  atutia ,  LL.  tutio ; 
all  fr.  Ar.  &  Per.  tutiya ;  cf. 

Skr.  tuttha  blue  vitriol.]  A 
yellow  or  brown  amorphous 
substance  obtained  as  a  sub¬ 
limation  product  in  the  flues 
of  smelting  furnaces  of  zinc, 
and  consisting  of  a  crude  zinc 
oxide. 

tu'tu  (too'too  ;  colloq.  toot),  n. 

[Maori  abbr.  of  tutupakihi.] 

A  New  Zealand  coriariaceous  Tutu  ( Coriaria  rvscifolia). 
shrub  {Coriaria  rnsci folia)  Pistillate  Flower;  b  Stami- 
having  angled  branches  and  Tiatc  I  lower.  (4) 
drooping  panicles  of  handsome  flowers.  It  is  said  to  be 


destructive  to  cattle  ;  the  fruit  is  also  poisonous,  though 
its  juice  is  harmless. 

tutu'ed  (toot'fid),  a.  Poisoned  by  tutu.  Aew  Zealand. 
lut'work'  (tut'wQrk'),  7i.  [See  tut  piece.]  Piecework. 
Dial.  Eng.  Specif.:  Mining.  In  Cornwall,  excavation  paid 
lor  by  measure  or  by  weight,  an  extra  credit  being  usually 
allowed  for  timberwork  and  a  debit  charged  for  certain 
sundries,  as  candles,  explosives,  tools,  etc.,  supplied  by 
the  mine  owner.  —  tUt'WClk  er  (-VNfir'ker),  n.  —  tut'- 
work  man  (-wQrk'man),  n. ;  pi.  -men  (  men).  Cf. 

TRIBUTE,  71.,  5. 

tu-whit'  (too-hwlt')  )  n.  ct*  interj.  Words  imitating 
tu-whoo' (tdo-hwoo')  j  notes  of  the  ov.  1.  —  v.  i.  To 
utter  the  cry  tu-whit  or  tu-whoo. 

tu'y&re'  (twe'ySr'),  n.  [F.  ;  akin  to  tuyau  a  pipe  ;  of 
Teutonic  origin.  Cf.  tewel.]  A  nozzle  through  which 
the  air  blast  is  delivered  to  a  forge,  blast  furnace,  etc. 
Twad'dell  (tw5d'’l),  n..  Twad'dell  s  hy-crcm'e-ter 
(-’lz).  [After  one  Twaddell ,  its  inventor.]  A  form  of  hy¬ 
drometer  for  liquids  heavier  than  water,  graduated  with  an 
arbitrary  scale  such  that  the  readings  when  multiplied  by 
.005  and  added  to  unity  gi\e  the  specific  gravity, 
twad'dle  (tw  5d'’l),  v.  i.  A  t.  ;  twab'dled  (-’Id) ;  twad'- 
dling  (-ling).  [See  iwattle.]  To  talk  in  a  weak  and 
silly  manner  ;  to  prate  ;  prattle  ;  gabble, 
twad'dle,  7i.  Silly  talk  ;  gabble  ;  fustian  ;  also,  a  twaddler. 

The  cant  and  tuaddic  that’s  talked  of  boxing.  T.  Hughes. 
twain  (twan),  a.  A-  n.  [ME.  tuein ,  tueicn,  tweyne,  AS. 
tuegen,  masc.  See  two.]  Two.  A ow  Chiefly  Poetic. 

And  whosoever  shall  compel  thee  to  go  a  mile,  go  w  ith  him 
twain.  Mott.  v.  41. 

in  twain,  in  halves  ;  into  two  parts  ;  asunder.  Lrydev. 
twang  (twSng),  v.  i. ;  twanged  (twSngd) ;  twanc'ing 
(twSng'Tng).  [Of  imitative  origin ;  cf.  tang  a  ^iarp 
sound.]  1.  To  sound  with  a  quick,  harsh,  ringing  noise, 
as  that  made  by  a  tense  bowstring  suddenly  released. 

2.  To  pioduce  a  twang  or  twangs,  as  from  a  musical  in¬ 
strument  played  by  plucking  the  tense  strings. 

3.  To  speak  with  or  have  a  nasal  twang,  as  a  person’s  voice. 
4-  To  make  a  shot  with  or  as  with  a  bow  ;  hence,  by  exten¬ 
sion,  to  make  a  guess  or  conjecture  ;  to  surmise.  Rare. 

twang,  t.  1  To  make  to  sound  with  a  twang. 

Sounds  the  tough  horn,  nnd  twangs  the  quivering  string.  Pope. 
2  To  utter,  express,  or  pronounce  with  or  as  with  a  twang 
or  twanging  instrument. 

twang,  n.  1.  A  harsh,  quick,  ringing  soui  d,  like  ihat  of 
a  tense  bowstring  pulled  and  suddenly  released. 

2.  Hence:  a  A  sharp  vibrant  nasal  tone;  —  often  called 
nasal  twang.  “A  twang  in  his  discourse.”  Arbvthnot. 
b  A  sound  likened  to  or  suggesting  the  nasal  twang  or 
the  tw  ang  of  a  bow  string,  as  the  croak  of  a  bullfrog. 

—  twang'y  (twSng'T),  a. 

twat'tle  (twot'’l),  v.  i. ;  twat'tled  (-’Id);  twat'tling 
(-ling).  [Cf.  tattle,  tw  addle.]  To  talk  much  ai.didly  ; 
to  prate;  chatter  ;  twaddle  ;  as,  a  l wattling  gossip, 
twat'tle,  v.  t.  1.  To  tell  or  repeat  foolishly.  Obs.  or  R. 
2.  To  make  much  of  ;  to  fondle,  as  a  pet.  Dial.  Eng . 
twat'tle,  7? .  Act  of  prating  ;  idle  talk  ;  twiddle, 
tway'blade'  (twa'blad'),  n.  [See  tway,  blade  ;  cf.  twy- 
blade,  twibil.]  Any  of  several  orchids  having  a  pair  of 
leaves  ;  esp.,  any  species  of  Listera  or  of  Ophri/s. 
tweak  (twek),  v.  t.  ;  tweaked  (tw  ekt)  ;  tweak'ing.  [ME. 
twikken,  orig.  the  same  word  as  tu  icchen  ;  cf.  LG.  tuikken. 
See  twitch.]  To  pincli  and  pull  with  a  sudden  jerk  and 
twist ;  to  twitch  ;  as,  to  tweak  the  nose.  Shak . 

tweak,  7i.  1.  A  sharp  pinch  or  jerk ;  a  twist  or  twitch  ; 

as,  a  tweak  of  the  nose.  Swijt. 

2.  Trouble;  distress.  Obs. 

tweed  (twed),  n.  [Prob.  a  corruption  of  twills.  See  twill.] 
A  soft  flexible  fabric  for  men’s  wear,  of  wool  except  in  some 
inferior  kinds,  dyed,  often  in  two  colors,  before  weaving, 
twee  die  dum'  and  Iwee  dle-dee'  (twe'd’l-diim',  -de'). 
Tw  o  things  practically  alike  ;  — a  phrase  coined  by  John 
Byrom  in  his  satire  “On  the  Feuds  bttween  Handel  and 
Bononcini.” 

Tweed  Ring  (twed).  U.  S.  Hist.  A  group  of  Tammany 
Hall  politicians  under  the  leadership  of  William  M.  Tw  eed, 
w  ho  about  1870  got  control  of  the  finances  of  New  York 
City  and  robbed  it  of  many  millions  of  dollars.  It  was 
broken  up  in  1871,  Tw  eed  being  convicted  and  imprisoned, 
tweeze  )  (twez),  n.  [For  tuees,  etuees ,  pi.  of  etwee,  fr.  F. 
tweese  I  etui  a  case,  sheath,  box,  OF.  esiui ;  cf.  OF.  es- 


tusk'-Bhell',  n.  A  toothshell.  I 
tusk'y(tQ8'kI),a.  Having  tusks. 
tusmo8e.  d*  tuzzimuzzy. 
tus'ea.  Var.  of  tussah.  [grass.  I 
tUB'sac  grass(t»i8'«k).  Tussock  | 
tus'sarUus'dr).  Var.of  tussah. 
tus-seel'dar'.  f  taiisildar. 
tus'seh  (tOs'5),  tus'ser  (-Sr), 
tus'sur.  Vars.  of  tussah. 
tussh.  -f*  tush,  tusk. 

Tus  si-la'godOs'T-la'gS),  n.  [L., 
coltstoot.]  Hot.  A  genus  of  ns- 
teraceouB  nerbs  consisting  of  the 
single  species  T.  farfara ,  the 
coltsfoot  (which  see), 
tua'sock-er  (ti)8'«k-?r),  n.  A 
tramp  ;  sundowner.  New  Zea¬ 
land.  [grass  e. | 

tussock  sedge.  =  tussock | 
tus'sol  (tfls'ol  ;  -Cl),  n.  [L.  tus¬ 
sis  cough  3d  -oL]  Pharm.  A 
salt  of  antipyrine  employed  in 
whooping  cough, 
tus'sor  (tQs'5r),  tus'sore,  tus'- 
§ur.  Vars.  of  tussah. 
tus'suck.  Var.  of  tussock. 
tut.  +  TOUT,  the  buttocks, 
tut  ( tfial .  toot).  Obs.  or  dial. 
Eng.  var.  of  toot,  peep, 
tut  (tilt), n.  A  hassock.  Dial.  Eng. 
tut  (dial,  tflt,  tdht),  n.  A  game 
of  ball,  as  rounders;  also,  a  base 
in  rounders.  Obs.  or  Dial. 
tu'tage  (tn'taj),  n.  1  Appar.  fr. 
L.  tueri,  tutus,  to  defend,  or  the 
derived  tutari.]  Tutelage.  Obs. 
tu'ta  ment,  n.  [L.  tutamentum.] 
Protection.  Obs. 
tu'ta-nag.  +  tutenao. 
tut'balU  (tfit'b&F  ;  tdbt'-),  n. 
[See  tut  a  game.]  Stoolball  ; 
rounders.  Dial.  Eng.  [toucii.I 
tutch.  Obs.  or  dial.  Eng.  var.  of  | 
tutch'stoneL  f  touchstone. 
tute.  +  tit,  a  tent. 
tute(tnt).  Var.  of  toot,  peep, 
tutel,  n.  The  beak  ;  mouth  ; 
lip.  Obs.  [tattle.  Ofts.l 

tutel,  v.  i.  To  whisper;  talk;| 


tu'tele  (tn'tel),  n.  [L.  tutela: 
cf.  F.  tutelle.  See  tutelage.] 
Tutelage;  also,  a  guardian.  Obs. 
tutelar  +  TITTLER,  TUTLER. 
Tu-te'lo  (too-ta'15),  n.:  pi.  -los 
(-loz).  One  of  a  tribe  of  Siouan 
Indians  dwelling  successively 
upon  the  RonnokO  nnd  Dnn 
Rivers  in  Virginia  and  North 
Carolina,  in  central  Pennsylva¬ 
nia,  and  finally  in  New  York 
and  Canada  with  the  Cayugas. 
tute-mowitt.  +  tut-mouthed. 
Obs.  Seot. 

tuth  (tooth,  tetoth).  Obs.  or  dial. 
Eng.  var.  of  tooth. 
tuthe.  +  tooth  ;  tithe,  to 
trrant.  [Dial.  Eng.  of  To  rn  er. 
tuth'er  (t0tfe'?(r ;  tdbth'-). 
tu'thi-nag.  d*TUTENAO.  [Ofrs. 
tutia.  n.  [See  tutty.)  Tutty. 
tu'ti-or-ism  (tn'shT-^r-Tz’m  ; 
tu'tt-),  n.  [L.  tutinv,  compnr.  of 
tutus  safe.]  See  probabilism, 
2.  —  tu'ti-or-iBt,  n.  [Scot.  I 
tutivillar.H.  A  wrongdoer.  Ofts.| 
Tu  ti  vil'lua  (tu'tl-vll'jls),  n.  In 
old  legend. a  famous  demon  who 
collected  the  fragmentsof  words 
which  the  priests  skipped  over 
or  mutilated  in  the  service,  and 
bore  them  to  hell, 
tut'ler,  n.  A  tattler;  talebearer; 
a  person  of  evil  tongue.  Obs. 
tutleship,  n.  [Cf.  F.  tutelle,  L. 
tutela.  See -ship.)  Protection. 
Obs.  [ing;  a  blast.  Obs. 
tutling,  n.  [Cf.  toot  ]  Toot-| 
tut'man,  n.  [From  tut  a  piece.] 
A  tutworker.  Dial.  Eng. 
tut  money.  Pay  for  tutwork, 
overtime,  etc.  Dial.  Eng. 
tut'-mouthed/  (tfit'moufcfeed' ; 
-moutht/),  a.  Prognathous.  Obs. 
tut'-nose7,  n.  A  snub  nose.  Obs. 
II  tu  toie/ment'  (tii/twd/y’- 
miiN'),  n.  [F.]  The  use  of  tne 
second  person  singular  of  pro¬ 
nouns  and  verbs  in  familiar  ad¬ 


dress,  in  place  of  the  polite  or 

formal  second  person  plural. 
tu'tor-eBS.  n.  A  woman  tutor  ; 
an  instructress.  Rare. 

||  tu'tor  et  ul'tor.  [L.]  Pro¬ 
tector  and  avenger.  [ship.  R.  I 
tu'tor-ism  (-Tz’m),  n.  Tutor-| 
tu'tor-ize,  v.  t.  To  act  as  tutor 
to.  Rare.  [a  tutor.  Obs.  I 

tu'tor-ly,a.  Pert,  to  or  befitting | 
tutour.  TUTOR. 
tu'tres8.  +  tutoress. 
tu'trix  (tn'trlks),  n.  [L.  See 
tutor.]  A  tutoress.  Rare. 

||  tut'ta  (toot'tii),  a.  [It.,  fem.J 
All  ;  whole. 

tut'ta  for'za  (fOr'tsii).  [It.] 

fusic.  With  full  force, 
tut'ti-man,  tut'ty-man  (tdt'Y- 
m<Xn),n.  Tithingman.  Dial. Eng. 
Tut'tle’s  comet  (tht'Mz). 
[After  Horace  I*.  Tuttle  (b.  183b), 
Anier.  astronomer.]  See  comet. 
Tut'tle  tooth  (tfitr’l).  See  saw. 
n.,  II lust.  [gav.  Dial.  Eng.  I 

tut'ty  (tdt'Y),  ii.  "Flower  ;  rune- 
tu'tu-lus  (tu'tfl-lu6),  n.  [L.] 
Class.  Archseol.  A  woman’s  coif¬ 
fure.  Etruscan  in  origin,  in 
which  the  hair  is  plaited  in  con¬ 
ical  form  above  the  forehead, 
tuty  +  TUTTY. 

I,  tu'um  ( tQ'nm),  n.  [L.]  Thine; 
—  used  in  the  phrase  meum  and 
tuum.  See  meum. 

tu'um  est.  [L.]  It  is  thine  ; 
it  is  thy  part,  duty,  etc.  [Obs. I 
tuwen.'  Pret.  pi.  of  tee,  draw. | 
tux.  *1*  tusk. 

Tux  e'do  coat,  or  Tux-e'do  (tOk- 
se'do),  n.  A  dinner  coat  (which 
see):  —  so  named  after  a  fash¬ 
ionable  country  club  at  Tuxedo 
Park,  New  York.  U.  S. 
tuxl,  n.  [AS.]  A  tusk.  Obs. 
tuye.  +  twie. 
tuyere  arch.  Tuyere  notch, 
tuyere  box.  An  air  belt  or  air 
chamber  from  which  air  is  sup¬ 


plied  to  the  tuyeres  in  a  Besse¬ 
mer  converter,  "etc. 
tuyere  notch.  An  opening  in  the 
wall  of  a  furnace  hearth  or  cru¬ 
cible  for  a  tuyere.  [  Obs.  | 

tuyre,  v.  t.  Perh.,  to  destroy. | 
tuz  (tfiz),  «. ;  pi.  tuzzes.  [Cf. 
touse.] _ A  lock  of  hair.  Ohs. 
tu'za  (too'sa  ;  asLat.  tQ'zd),  n. 
A  pocket  gopher.  Mexico. 
tuz'zi-muz  zy,  tuz'zy  muz^y 
(tfiz'l-muz'Y ),  n .  [Cf.  dial,  fuz¬ 
zy  ruffled,  ragged,  disheveled, 
and  E.  fof/.fe.]  Dial.  Eng.  a  A 
nosegay,  b  The  feathered  hya¬ 
cinth.  [var.  of  tousle.  | 

tuz'zle  (tooz'*l).  Dial.  Eng. | 
Tvash'tar  ( twfish'tc/r  ;  twfish'- 
tdr),  n.  [Skr.  Trashfar.]  Vedic 
Myth.  The  divine  artificer;  crea¬ 
tor  of  gods  and  men  and  all  man¬ 
ner  of  objects  of  skill. 

Tw.  Abbr.  Twaddell. 
twa  (Scot.  twii).  Obs.  or  Scot. 
&  dial.  Eng.  var.  of  two. 
twad'dl.  Twaddle.  Ref.  Sp. 
Twad '  die.  Erron  .f  orT  w  a dde  ll. 
twad'dle-ment  (twJ5d'’l-nu'nt), 
n.  Twaddle.  R.  [twaddles.  | 
twad'dler  (-lPr),  n.  One  whol 
twad'dle-some  <-’l-si7m),  a.  See 

-SOME.  [«.  Of  TWADDLE. | 

twad'dling  (-lYng),  p.  pr.  tf  vb.  I 
twad'dly  (-lY).rr.  Twaddling.  R. 
twad'dy  (tw«d'Y\  n.  Idle  tri¬ 
fling  ;  twaddle.  Rare. 
twae  (twa),  twae'some  (-eitm). 
Scot  vars.  of  two,  TWOSOME. 
twa'fauld/  (twii'fSld' ;  -fiid'). 
Seot.  var.  of  twofold. 
twag.  n.  A  word  to  announce 
success.  Thieves'  Cant.  Obs. 
twag'ger  (twftg'fr;  -?),  n.  A 
lamb.  Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 
twaile.  towel. 
twain,  r.  t.  [Cf.  twain,  a.]  To 
separate  ;  sunder.  Obs. 
twain  cloud.  Cumulo-stratus. 
twaite  (twat).  Var.  of  thwaite. 


twalte  (twat).  n.,  or  twaite 
shad.  See  shad.  Local,  Eng. 

twal,  twall  (twal;  twdl;  tw51'). 
Scot.  var.  of  TWELVE, 
twal'pen'nies,  n.  A  shilling 
Scots,  equivalent  to  a  penny 
sterling.  Obs.  Seot.  —  twal'pen'- 
ny-worth'.n.  Obs.  Scot.  [Scot.  \ 
twalt'  twalt;  twolt),o.  Twelfth.  | 

twam.  Ohs.  dative  of  two. 
twane.  Ohs.  pret.  of  twine. 
twang  (twSng ;  twang),  n.  = 
tang,  a  flavor,  tuete.  Dial.  Eng 
twang  (tw&ng  ;  twang),  n.  A 
twinge.  Scot.  4*  Dial.  Eng. 
twangd.  Twanged.  Re/.  Sp. 
twang-dil'low  (twftng-dYl'o),  n. 
Harping.  Obs. 

twange  +  thong. 
twan'gle  (twfip'g’l),  v.  i.  tr  t. 
[Freq.  of  twang.']  To  twang.  R. 
twan'gle,  n.  A  twang.  Rare. 
twan'gler  (twfiij'gler),  n.  One 
that  twongles. 

twank  (twftijk  ;  twai)k),  v.  t. 
To  beat  or  strike.  Dial.  Eng. — 
r.i.  a  To  twanj?.  b  To  sigh; 
to  complain.  Dial.  Eng. 
twank.  n.  A  twang.  Rare. 
Twan'kay  tea  (twftu'ka). 
|  Chin,  t'un  k'i,  name  of  a  rivu¬ 
let  in  Vest  Chekiang  province, 
whence  it  comes.]  See  tea,  1  b. 
twan'kle  (twau'k’l),  r.  t.  To 
twang  on  a  musical  instrument. 
Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 
twank'y  (twftnk'Y  ;  twdpk'Y), 
a.  Peevish.  Dial.  Eng.  [iS’co/.| 
twa'part/.  Var.of  two-part. | 
twarl'y  ( twa'lY).  a.  [Perh.  akin 
to^i/arre/.]  Peevish.  Dial.  Eng. 
’twas(twbz).  A  contraction  of 
it  was.  [SOME.  | 

twa'some.  Scot.  var.  of  two-I 
twat,  n.  Some  part  of  a  nun’s 
garb.  Erron.  use.  Browning. 
twa'ther  (twii'thpr).  Var.  of 
two-three.  Scot. Sr  Dial.  [Ob.'.l 
twat'ter,  v.  i.  To  talk;  to  chat.  | 


twat'ter-light',  n .  Twitterlight; 
twilight.  Rare.  [  Obs.  I 

twat'tle.  a.  Trifling;  petty. | 
twat'tle-bas  ket.  n.  A  prattler. 
Obs.  Cant.  [who  twattles.j 
twat' tier  (tw5t'l?r),  n.  One! 
twat'tling  (-lYng ),p.pr.  Sr  vb.  n. 
of  twattle.  Hence  :  a.  Gos¬ 
siping;  nlso,  trivial.  /(.—  n.  Gos¬ 
siping  chatter  ;  idle  talk  R. 
tway  (twa),  a.  tc  n.  [ME.  tweu 
See  twain.]  Two.  Obs.  or  Scot. 
twaz'zy  (twaz'Y),  a.  Peevish. 
Dial.  Eng. 

tweag  (tweg),  n.  Perplexity; 
distress.  Obs. or  Dial. Eng. —  v  l. 
To  tweak  ._  Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 
tweak  (twek).  n.  A  harlot.  Obs. 
tweakt.  Tweaked.  Rej.  Sp. 
tweane.  +  twain. 
tweehe.  touch. 
twee'dle  (twe'd’l).  Obs.  or 
Scot.  &  dial.  Eng^  of  twiddle. 
twee'dle-dee  (fv  e'd’l-de), »?.  An 
unskillful  fiddler.  Scot. 
tweeg  (tweg).  n.  [From  North 
An  er.  Indian.]  The  hellbender, 
tweel  (twel).  Scot.  var.  of 

TWILL. 

tweel'ie  (twel'Y).  tweel 'zle  (-zt; 
-y ) ;  -Y).  Scot.  vars.  ol  TUILYIE. 
’tween  (twen).7)rc;-.  A  contr.  of 
between.  fameneephalon.| 

’tween '-brain',  n.  Anat.  Thal-| 
’tween'-deck',  a.  I. coated  or 
carried  between  decks,  os  cab¬ 
ins.  [tween-decks.  | 

’tween'-decks',?>.  tf  adv.  =  be-| 
tween'y  (twen'Y),  n.  ['tween  -f 
2d  -//.]  A  servant  w  b<  se  work 
supplements  that  of  the  cook 
and  the  housemaid.  Dial.  Eng. 
tweeah  (tw  esh ),  tweest  (twest), 
prep.  Between.  Seot. 
tweet  (tw5t),  v.  A  low  chirping 
note.  —  r.  i.  To  utter  a  tweet, 
tweeze  (twez),  v.  i  &■  t.  To 
wrench  ;  squeeze  ;  twist.  Scot 
6r  Dial. 


ale,  senate,  c&re,  Urn,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofa  ;  eve,  6vent,  Snd,  recent,  maker;  ice,  Ill,  old,  6bey,  orb,  5dd,  s5ft,  connect ; 

||  Foreign  Word.  +  Obsolete  Vuriant  of.  -f  e<  mbined  with.  =  equals. 


use,  unite,  urn,  up,  oircus,  menu ; 


TWEEZER 
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luier,  esloier,  to  inclose,  put  in  a  case  ;  orig.  uncert.  Cf. 
etui,  tweezers.]  1.  A  surgeon's  case  of  instruments. 

2.  pi.  Tweezers. 

t  weez'er  (twez'er),  v.  t.;  tweez'ered  (-erd) ;  tweez'er-ing. 
To  draw  with  or  as  with  tweezers.  —  v.  i.  To  use  tweezers, 
tweez'ers  (twez'erz),  n.  pi.  [See  tweeze.]  1.  A  small 
pincerlike  implement  for  grasping  or  extracting. 

2.  A  tweeze,  or  surgeon's  instrument  case, 
twelfth  (twelfth),  a.  [For  twelf l,  ME.  twelfte,  AS.  twelfla. 
See  twelve.]  1.  Next  in  order  after  the  eleventh;  com¬ 
ing  after  eleven  ;  —  the  ordinal  of  twelve. 

2.  Constituting  one  of  twelve  equal  parts  into  which  any¬ 
thing  is,  or  may  be,  divided. 

twelfth  nerve,  Anal.,  the  hypoglossal  nerve, 
twelfth,  n.  1.  The  quotient  of  a  unit  divided  by  twelve  ; 
one  of  twelve  equal  parts  of  one  whole. 

1.  The  next  in  order  after  the  eleventh. 

3.  Music,  a  An  interval  comprising  an  octave  and  a  fifth, 
b  A  tone  at  this  interval  from  another,  c  An  organ  stop 
giving  tones  at  this  interval  above  the  normal  pitch  of  the 
’leys  struck. 

twelfth'— cake',  n.  A  cake  made  for  a  Twelfth-night  cel¬ 
ebration,  containing  a  bean  or  sometimes  a  coin.  Pieces 
are  allotted  to  the  company,  the  person  getting  the  bean 
acting  as  master  (or  mistress)  of  ceremonies. 

T  welf th'-nlght',  n.  The  evening  before  Epiphany  (Twelfth- 
day),  the  twelfth  day  after  Christmas.  It  was  formerly  a 
time  of  merrymaking.  See  Epiphany  ;  cf .  Twelve  Nights. 
twelfth'— see' ond,  n.  Physics.  A  unit  for  the  measure¬ 
ment  of  small  intervals  of  time,  such  that  1012  (ten  trillion) 
of  these  units  make  one  second. 

Twelfth'tlde'  (-tick),  n.  The  twelfth  day  after  Christmas  ; 
Epiphany  ;  —  called  also  Twelfth-day. 
twelve  (tw61v),  a.  [ME.  twelve ,  twelf,  AS.  twelf ;  akin  to 
OFries.  twelf,  twelef ,  twilif,  OS.  twelif,  D.  (wait  If,  G. 
swolf ,  OHG.  zwelif ,  Icel.  tolf,  Sw.  tolf ,  Dan.  tolv ,  Goth. 
twalif ,  from  the  root  of  E.  two  -f-  the  same  element  as  in 
the  second  part  of  E.  eleven.  See  two  ;  eleven.]  One 
more  than  eleven  ;  two  and  ten  ;  twice  six  ;  a  dozen. 
Twelve  Apostles,  the.  a  Bib.  See  apostle,  1.  b  Mormon 
Ch.  See  apostle,  5.  —  T.  Apostles  of  Ireland,  the,  twelve  Irish 
prelates  of  the  6th  century,  who  appear  to  have  exercised 
a  jurisdiction  or  superintendence  over  other  ecclesiastics, 
or  “  saints,”  of  the  time.  They  were  disciples  of  St.  Fin- 
nian  (d.  550)  of  Clonard.  — t. -men’s  morris.  See  2d  morris. 
—  T.  Nights,  Teutonic  Folklore ,  the  twelve  nights  from 
Christmas  to  Epiphany,  on  which  was  orig.  the  old  heathen 
festival  of  the  winter  solstice,  when  the  gods,  esp.  Woden 
and  his  wife,  Frigg,  with  the  good  spirits,  held  their  proces¬ 
sion.  It  is  the  time  of  the  Wild  Hunt  (which  see)  and  of  the 
activity  of  Holda,  Perchta,  etc.  —  T.  Peers  {or  Paladins)  of 
France,  the  douzepers  (which  see,  def.  1).  — T.  Prophets, 
the  Minor  Prophets.  See  Old  Testament.  —  T.  Tables.  Rom. 
Hist.,  a  celebrated  body  of  Roman  laws,  framed  451-44y  b.  c. 
The  first  ten  of  the  tables  were  framed  by  patrician  decem¬ 
virs  elected  in  452.  They  took  office  in  451,  and  their  laws 
were  published  on  ten  bronze  tables  in  450.  Then  their 
powers  were  extended  a  year  or  new  decemvirs  were 
elected,  and  framed  more  laws,  which  were  probably  the 
source  of  the  two  additional  tables  published  under  the 
consuls  Valerius  and  Horatiusin  44;).  The  law  s  were  large¬ 
ly  declaratory  of  previously  existing  customary  secular 
law,  and  applied  to  patricians  and  plebeians  alike.  In 
them  religious  rules  and  sanctions  are  secondary.  The 
tradition  that  they  were  based  on  the  report  of  commis¬ 
sioners  sent  to  Greece  seems  to  be  unauthentic. 
twelve,  n.  1.  The  number  next  after  eleven  ;  the  sum  of 
ten  and  two  ;  twice  six  ;  twelve  units  or  objects  ;  a  dozen. 

2.  A  symbol  representing  twelve  units,  as  12,  XII,  or  xii. 

3.  pi.  =  DUODECIMO. 

4.  Something  having  as  an  essential  feature  twelve  units 
or  members,  as  a  domino  with  twelve  spots,  or  pips. 

6.  Short  for  twelve  o'clock ,  etc. 

the  Twelve,  Bib.,  the  Twelve  Apostles.  Matt.  xxvi.  20. 

twelve'lold'  (twglv'fold'),  n.  An  amount  twelve  times  as 
many  or  as  much. 

twelvefold',  a.  Consisting  of  twelve  things  or  parts ; 

twelve  times  as  much  or  as  many  ;  as,  a  twelvefold  division, 
twelvefold',  adv.  In  twelvefold  degree  ;  twelve  times, 
twelve'month'  (-muntli'),  n.  A  year,  which  consists  of 
twelve  calendar  months. 

twen'ti-eth(twr8n'tT-Sth  ;  -Tth  ;  151),  a.  [From  twenty  ;  cf. 
AS.  twentigo&a.  See  twenty.]  1.  Next  in  order  after  the 
nineteenth  ;  tenth  after  the  tenth  ;  —  the  ordinal  of  twenty. 
2.  Constituting,  or  being,  one  of  twenty  equal  parts  into 
w'hich  a  (whole)  thing  is,  or  may  be,  divided, 
twentieth-century  cut  or  brilliant.  See  brilliant,  n.,  1. 
twen'ti-eth,  n.  1.  The  next  in  order  after  the  nineteenth  ; 
one  coming  after  nineteen  others. 

2.  The  quotient  of  a  unit  divided  by  twenty;  one  of 
twenty  equal  parts  of  one  whole, 
twen'ty  (-tT),  a.  [ME.  twenty ,  AS.  ticentig ,  twentig;  akin 
to  OFries.  twintich ,  OS.  twentig ,  D.  &  LG.  twintig ,  OHG. 
zweinzug ,  G.  zwanzig ,  Goth,  twai  tig  jus,  two  tens.  See 
twain,  two,  ten.]  1.  One  more  than  nineteen  ;  twice  ten. 
2.  An  indefinite  number  more  or  less  than  twenty.  Shak. 
twen'ty,  n.  ;  pi.  twenties  (-tTz).  1.  The  number  next 

following  nineteen  ;  the  sum  of  twelve  and  eight,  or  twice 
ten  ;  twenty  units  or  objects ;  a  score.  


2.  A  symbol  representing  twenty  units,  as  20,  XX,  or  xx. 

3.  Something  having  as  an  essential  feature  twenty  units 
or  members  ;  specif.  :  a  A  squad  or  company  of  twenty 
men.  b  pi.  A  size  of  yarn  of  which  twenty  thicknesses 
will  just  fill  a  half-inch  tube. 

twen'ty-fold'  (twSn'tT-fold'),  a.  Twenty  times  as  many, 
twen'ty-four'mo  (-for'mo;  201),  a.  Having  twenty-four 
leaves  to  a  sheet ;  as,  a  twenty-founno,  or  24mo,  book.  —  n. 
A  book  composed  of  sheets  so  folded,  the  page  being  usu¬ 
ally  about  34  X  5  inches. 

twi-  [See  twice.]  A  prefix  from  the  Anglo-Saxon  twi-,  akin 
to  E.  twice ,  two,  and  meaning  two,  double  ;  as  in  f  id-light, 
twi'bil  (twi'bTl'),  n.  [AS.  twibill ;  twi-  (in  comp.)  two-f- 
bill,  bil,  an  ax,  hoe,  bill.  See  twice  ;  bill  a  cutting  in¬ 
strument.]  1.  A  double-headed  battle  ax.  Obs.  or  Hist. 

2.  A  kind  of  mattock,  or  ax ;  esp.,  a  tool  like  a  pickax, 
but  having,  instead  of  the  points,  flat  terminations,  one 
parallel  to  the  handle,  the  other  perpendicular  to  it. 

3.  A  tool  for  making  mortises.  Obs. 

4.  A  reaping  hook,  esp.  for  cutting  beans.  Local ,  Eng. 

5.  =  ROARING  BOY.  Obs. 

twi'billed  (-blld'),  a.  Armed  or  provided  withatwibil. 
twice  (twis),  adv.  [ME.  twies  (where  the  5  is  the  adver¬ 
bial  ending  ;  see  -ward),  hvie,  AS.  iwigea ,  twiga,  twiwa ; 
akin  to  twi-  (in  comp.)  two,  G.  zwie-,  OHG.  zwi-,  Icel. 
tvi-,  L.  bi -,  Gr.  5c-,  Skr.  dvi-,  and  E.  two.  See  two.] 

1.  Two  times  ;  once  and  again ;  as,  he  tried  twice. 

2.  Doubly  ;  in  twofold  quantity  or  degree  ;  as,  twice  the 
sum  ;  he  is  twice  as  fortunate  as  his  neighbor. 

at  twice  Archaic  or  Dial,  a  At  two  different  times  or 
operations ;  as,  to  pay  a  debt  at  twice,  b  At  the  second 
time  or  operation  ;  as,  to  succeed  at  twice. 
twice'-told  ,  a.  Told  twice,  or  repeatedly  ;  hence,  trite  ; 

hackneyed  ;  as,  a  twice-told  tale, 
twid'dle  (twldri),  v.  t.  ;  twid'dled  (-’Id) ;  twid'dling 
(-lTng).  [Orig.  uncert.  ;  cf.  Norw.  dial,  tvidla  to  stir.  Cf. 
tweedle,  quiddle  ]  To  touch  lightly,  or  play  with  ;  to 
twirl ;  as,  to  twiddle  one’s  thumbs  ;  to  twiddle  a  watch  key. 
twid'dle,  v.  i.  1.  To  play  or  trifle  with  anything  ;  lienee, 
to  be  busied  with  trifles ;  to  act  triflingly. 

2.  To  quiver  or  shake  lightly,  as  a  pendant  ornament ;  to 
tremble  ;  vibrate. 

twid'dlo  (twTd'’l),  7i.  A  slight  twist  or  twirling  motion 
with  or  as  with  the  fingers. 

twid'dling  line  (twld'llug).  Naut.  a  A  small  rope  used 
to  steady  or  secure  the  wheel.  Obs.  or  Hist,  b  A  cord 
attached  to  a  gimbal  and  leading  out  through  the  binnacle, 
by  which  the  compass  can  be  jerked  free  if  caught, 
twig  (  twig),  v.  t.  /  twigged  (twigd) ;  twig'ging  (twTg'Tng). 
[Gael,  tuig,  or  Ir.  tuigim  I  understand.]  Slang.  1.  To  un¬ 
derstand  the  meaning  of  ;  to  comprehend. 

2.  To  observe  slyly;  also,  to  perceive  ;  discover.  Foote. 

As  if  he  were  looking  right  into  your  eyes  and  twigged  some¬ 
thing  there  which  you  had  half  a  mind  to  conceal,  Iiawthorne. 


twig,  71.  [AS.  twig;  akin  to  D.  twijg ,  OHG.  zutg, 
zwi,  G.  zweig ,  and  peril,  to  E.  tivo.~\  1.  A  small  shoot  or 
branch  ;  a  portion  of  stem  of  no  definite  length  or  size. 

The  Britons  had  boats  made  of  willow  twigs ,  covered  on  the 
outside  with  hides.  Raleigh. 

2.  A  divining  rod. 

twig,  v.  t.  To  beat,  as  with  a  twig  or  twigs  ;  to  switch, 
twig'gy  (-t),  a.  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  like,  a  twig  or  twigs  ; 
full  of  twigs.  44  Twiggy  trees.”  Evelyn. 

twig  prune!*-  Aliy  of  numerous  small  beetles  whose 
larvae  bore  in  twigs  of  trees,  esp. 
when  pruned,  n&Elaphidion  pa- 
rallelum,  which  infests  the  apple, 
plum,  and  oak  in  America, 
twig  rush-  Any  rushlike  sedge  of 
the  genus  Claaium,  most  of  the 
species  of  which  have  harsh- 
edged  or  prickly-marged  leaves, 
twilight'  (twilit'),  n.  [ME.  twi¬ 
light,  AS.  twi-  (see  twice)  -|-  leoht 
light ;  hence  the  sense  of  doubtful 
or  half  light ;  cf.  LG.  twelecht  G.  Twi  Prl,ncr  {Elaphi(hon 
zwiehcht.  See  light.]  1.  The  parallctum).  a  Imago; 
light  perceived  before  the  rising,  5  Section  of  Twig  con- 
and  after  the  setting,  of  the  sun  taining  Pupa,  x  lj 
(or  when  the  sun  is  less  than  about  18°  below  the  horizon), 
due  to  the  illumination  of  the  earth’s  atmosphere  by  the 
direct  rays  of  the  sun  and  their  reflection  on  the  earth. 

A  Iter  the  sun  has  set,  its  rays  continue  for  a  time  to  pass  through 
parts  of  the  atmosphere  above  the  spectator’s  horizon,  and  tne 
scattered  light  from  these  is  called  twilight.  .  .  .  The  more  com¬ 
plex  phenomena  of  twilight,  such  as  the  “  afterglow.”  etc., 
probably  depend  upon  the  precipitation  of  moisture  on  the  dust 
particles  as  the  air  becomes  gradually  cooler.  Encyc.  Brit. 

2.  Hence,  a  faint  light ;  a  dubious,  obscure,  or  uncertain 
medium  through  which  anything  is  viewed. 

The  twilight  of  probability.  Locke. 

Twilight  of  the  Gods.  =  Ragnarok. 

twilight',  a.  1  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  characteristic  of, 
the  twilight;  as,  twilight  dews;  twilight  thoughts;  also, 
appearing  in,  or  haunting,  the  twilight ;  as,  a  twilight  bat. 
2.  Imperfectly  illuminated;  shaded;  obscure. 

O'er  the  twilight  groves  and  dusky  caves.  Pope. 
twill  (twTl),  v.  t.  ;  twilled  (twild) ;  twill'ing.  [Prob.  fr. 
LG.  twillen  to  make  double,  akin  to  MHG.  zwilhen  to 
weave  with  two  threads,  G.  zwillich  twilled  cloth,  MHG. 


zwilich ,  prop,  a.,  of  two  threads,  formed  with  prefix  twi-, 
MHG.  zwi-,  after  L.  bilix  two-threaded.  Cf.  twice  ;  drill¬ 
ing  a  fabric.]  To  weave,  as  cloth,  so  as  to  produce  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  diagonal  lines  or  ribs  on  the  surface, 
twill  (twTl),  7i.  [See  twill,  v.  L]  1.  An  appearance  of 
diagonal  lines  or  libs  produced  in  textile  fabrics  by  pass¬ 
ing  the  weft  threads  over  one  and  under  two  or  more  warp 
threads,  instead  of  over  one  and  under  the  next. 

2.  A  fabric  woven  with  a  twill, 
twilled  (twild),  a.  Perhaps,  covered  with  reeds  or  sedges  ; 
reedy  ;  sedgy  ;  or,  having  ridges ;  ridgy.  The  meaning 
in  Shakespeare's  “Tempest,”  IV.  i.  04,  is  in  dispute, 
twin  (twin),  v.  t.  <fr  i.  To  part ;  sever;  sunder.  Obs.  or 
Scot.  Ac  Dial.  Eng.  “  Ere  that  we  farther  twin .”  Chaucer. 
twin,  a.  [ME.  twiji  double,  AS.  g elwinne  two  and  two, 
pi.,  twins  ;  akin  to  D.  tweeling  a  tw  in,  G.  zwilling ,  OHG. 
zwiniling ,  Icel.  tvennr ,  tvinnr ,  two  and  two,  twin,  and  to 
AS.  twi-  two.  See  twice,  two.]  1.  Twain  ;  two.  Obs. 

2.  Made  up  of  two  distinct,  nearly  related,  and  equal 
members;  double;  twofold. 

3.  Specif.  :  a  Consisting  of,  or  being,  twins,  or  a  pair  ;  as, 
twin  boys,  b  Bot.  Didymous. 

4  Standing  in  the  relation  of  a  twin;  esp.,  being  one  of 
two  born  at  a  birth  ;  as,  a  twin  brother  or  sister. 

5.  Cryst.  Of  the  nature  of  a  twin  ;  formed  by  twinning, 
twin  boat,  or  twin  ship.  Naut.,  a  vessel  whose  deck  and 
upper  works  rest  on  two  parallel  hulls,  sometimes  with 
a  single  paddle  wheel  between  them,  as  in  some  river 
steamers.  —  T.  Brethren,  or  Brothers,  Castor  and  Pollux. 
See  Dioscuri  and  Gemini,  1  a  —  t.  colors  or  colours,  the 
two  colors  of  a  dicliroic  substance.  —  t.  equatorial,  As- 
ti'on.,  two  telescopes,  often  a  reflector  and  a  refractor, 
mounted  on  the  two  ends  of  the  declination  axis.  —  t. 
mill,  Mcch.,  either  of  a  pair  of  straddle  mills. — t.  ship. 
See  twin  boat.  — T.  Stars,  Castor  and  Pollux.  —  t.  stock, 
Bee  Keepmg,  a  beehive  containing  two  colonies  of  bees. 
—  t.  suns,  Aslron.,  a  binary,  or  double  star,  whose  compo¬ 
nents  are  nearly  equal  in  magnitude.  —  t.  tap,  in  a  surface 
carburetor,  a  mixing  chamber  having  two  valves,  one  to 
regulate  the  air  supply  to  dilute  the  mixture  from  the  car¬ 
buretor  proper,  and  the  other  the  supply  of  mixture  to 
the  engine.  —  t.  valve,  a  valve  with  one  supply  and  two 
discharge  openings. 

twin,  n.  1.  A  couple  ;  a  pair;  two.  Obs.  or  Archaic. 

2.  One  of  two  persons  or  things  closely  related  by  ties  of 
birth,  resemblance,  or  the  like  ;  specif.,  one  of  two  pro¬ 
duced  at  a  birth,  esp.  by  an  animal  that  ordinarily  brings 
forth  but  one  at  a  birth  ;  — chiefly  pi.  and  applied  to  the 
young  of  beasts  as  well  as  to  human  young. 

3.  pi.  \_cap.~\  Aslron.  =  Gemini,  1. 

4.  Ctyst.  A  compound  crystal  composed  of  two  or  more 
crystals,  or  parts  of  crystals,  in  reversed  position  with  ref¬ 
erence  to  each  other. '  The  relative  position  of  the  parts 
of  a  twin  may  be  explained  by  supposing  one  part  to  be  re¬ 


Twins,  4.  A  Octahedron  showing  the  Twinning  Plane 
a  I)  c  d  ef.  B  Twinned  Octahedron  (Contact  Twins). 
C  Penetration  (Cruciform)  Twin  of  Staurolite. 


volved  ISO0  about  a  certain  axis  (the  twinning  axis),  this 
axis  being  normal  to  a  plane  (the  twinning  plane)  which  is 
usually  one  of  the  fundamental  planes  of  the  crystal. 
This  revolution  brings  the  two  parts  into  parallel  position, 
or  vice  versa.  A  contact  twin  is  one  in  which  the  parts  are 
united  by  a  plane  surface,  called  the  composition  face,  usual¬ 
ly  the  same  as  the  twinning  plane.  A  penetration  twin  is  one 
in  which  the  parts  interpenetrate  each  other,  often  very  ir¬ 
regularly.  Twins  are  also  called,  according  to  form,  c7'uci- 
form,  ge7nculated,  etc.  When  more  than  two  simple  crys¬ 
tals  are  involved,  the  twinning  is  said  to  be  repeated.  Poly¬ 
synthetic  twinning  is  repeated  twinning  in  parallel,  which 
sometimes,  as  in  the  case  of  the  triclinic  feldspars,  is  shown 
as  a  series  of  striations  on  the  surface.  Repeated  twinning 
not  in  parallel,  i.e.,  in  which  the  successive  twinning  planes 
are  inclined  to  one  another,  tends  to  produce  cyclic  forms, 
which  often  resemble  simple  crystals  of  another  system. 

twin  (twin),  v.  i.  ;  twinned  (twTud);  twin'ning.  1.  To 
bring  forth  twins.  Tttsser. 

2.  To  be  mated,  or  coupled,  with  another;  specif.,  to  be 
born  at  the  same  birth. 

twin,  v.  t.  To  couple  ;  to  cause  to  be  twins,  or  like  twins, 
in  any  way  ;  as,  eye  and  hand  are  twinned  in  action. 

twin'ber'ry  (twTn'bSr'T),  n.  ;  pi.  -ries  (-Tz).  a  A  shrubby 
honeysuckle  of  the  western  United  States  ( Lo7iicera  in- 
volucrata),  w  ith  purple  involucrate  flowers,  b  Partridge 
berry  a. 

twin'born'  (-bfirn'),  a.  Born  at  the  same  birth. 

twine  (twin),  n.  [AS.  twin,  properly,  a  twisted  or  double 
thread  ;  akin  to  D.  twijn ,  Icel.  tvinni,  G.  zwirn  thread,  E. 
twist,  and  prob.  to  AS.  twi-.  Cf.  twice,  twist.]  1.  A 
strong  thread  composed  of  tw  o  or  three  smaller  threads  or 
strands  twisted  together,  used  for  various  purposes,  as  for 
binding  small  parcels,  making  nets,  and  the  like. 


tweez'er  (twez'Sr),7i.  American 
merganser.  Local,  U.  S. 
twei.  *f-  TWEY. 
tweien.  twein.  -fr  twain. 
tweil  (twel),  v.  i.  To  struggle. 
Dial.  Eng.  [tuilyik.I 

tweil 'lie  (twel'T).  Scot.  var.  of  | 
tweire.  Obs.  genitive  of  two. 
tweis.  f  twice.  I  of  twelve.  1 
twel  (twM).  Obs.  or  dial.  Eng. I 
twelf.  twelfe  +  tw  e  lv  k  . 
tweif'hyn  de  (twPlv'h^n'd^),  n. 
•^ee  ii  Y  n  i>  e.  —  twelf'hyn' de¬ 
man. //.  [tide.  I 

Twelfth'-day/.  n.  =  Twei.etii-| 
twalfth'ly,  a  lv.  of  twelfth. 
twel'lie  (twCl'T).  Scot.  var.  of 

T I'M. VI  E. 

twetmond.  twelvemonth. 

twelv.  Twelve.  Ref.  So. 
twelve'-day'  writ.  Eng.  Law.  A 
writ  in  a  certain  summary  pro¬ 
cedure  on  negotiable  paper, 
twelve'hyn  de.  ».  TweUhynde. 
See  iiYXDE.  —  twelve 'hyn'de- 
nnn.  ». 

twelve'mo  (  -mo),  a.  fy  n.  =  du¬ 
odecimo. 

twelve'pen~e  (-p<*ns),  n.  The 
sum  of  twelve  pence  ;  a  shilling. 


twelve'pen-ny  (-p6n-Y),  a.  Sold 

for,  worth,  or  costing,  a  shilling, 
twelve'score  ,  n.  if  a.  Twelve 
times  twenty- 

Twelve'tlde',  n.  =  Twelfth- 
tide.  06s.  [separate.  06s. 
tweme.t’.  t.  [AS.  tirieman.]  To| 
twenge.  v.  t.  [SeeTWiNGK.l  To 
press  tightly  ;  to  twinge.  Obs. 
twen'ti  etti-ly,  adv.  of  twenti¬ 
eth. 

twen'ty-eighU,  n.  [So  named 
from  its  note.)  A  "West  Austra¬ 
lian  yellow-collared  pnrrakeet 
( Barnard  ins  semitorquatus). 
twen'ty-ounce/,  n.  A  large, 
showy,  striped  winter  apple. 
twen/ty-sec'ond.  ti.  Music,  a 
An  interval  of  three  octaves,  b 
A  tone  at  this  interval, 
tweolf,  tweolfte.  f  twelve, 
TWELFTH.  [Doubt.  Obs.  I 

tweon.7i.3re.  [AS.  tw  Ionian, y.p 

’t  were  (twOr  ;  cf.  were).  A 
contraction  of  it  were. 
twev.  o.  [See  two.)  Two.  06s. 
tweve  twice. 
tweven.  tweyne.  +  twain. 
twey'fold7,  a.  Twofold.  Obs. 
tweyne.  +  twine. 


twicchen.  +  TWITCH. 

twice.".  Happening  twice.  Obs. 
twice'-born^o.  1.  See  caste,  2. 
2.  Having  been  born  again  in 
the  religious  sense,  or  regener¬ 
ated  ;  also,  believing  in  the  ne¬ 
cessity  of  regeneration.  Colloq. 
twie'er  (twTs'i’r),  n.  [From 
TWICE.)  One  that  does  a  thing 
twice,  or  that  docs  two  things  ; 
esp.,  in  English  trade  cant,  a 
printer  who  works  both  as  com¬ 
positor  and  pressman, 
twicet  (twist).  Dial.  var.  of 
twice.  [twitch.  I 

twich.  Obs.  var.  Sc  ref.  sp.  of | 
twich.  +  touch,  tough. 
twi'child(r//«/.twTch'lId  :-Tl  ;-’l), 
n.  [Cf.  twi- ;  child.)  Second 
childhood.  Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 
twichild,  a.  Passing  through 
second  childhood.  Obs. 
twicht.  Twitched.  Ref.  S/>. 
twick  (twTk),  7i.  «r  v.  [Cf. 
tweak.)  Twist ;  twitch  ;  tweak. 
Qt<s.  or  Dial.  Eng. 
twid'dle  (twYd"l).  Scot.  &  dial. 
Eng.  var.  of  TWEEDLE. 
twid'dle (twld"l),  n.  A  pimple. 
Dial.  Eng. 


twie  (twe),  adv.  [See  twice.) 

Twice.  Obs.  [tuyere. I 

twi'er  (twT'fr).  Corrupt,  of | 
twies  i*  twice. 
twi '-faced'  (twl'fast'),  a.  [twi- 
4 faced.]  Two-faced  Obs. 
twi'-fal'low,  r.  t.  [twi-  +  fal¬ 
low.']  To  till  for  the  second 
time.  Obs.  —  twi'fal  low,  n. 
twi'fold'  (twl'fold'),  a.  if  adv. 
[AS.  twifeald.  See  twice;  cf. 
twofold.)  Twofold.  Obs. 
twi'-forked'  (twl'forkt'),  a  Bi¬ 
furcated.  Ohs. 

twi'-formed'  (-f  6  r  m  d'),  a. 
Formed  of  two  elements, 
twig  (twig),  r.  i.  To  under¬ 
stand.  Slang,  [work  hard.  06s.  I 
twig.  v.  i.  To  be  energetic  ;  to  I 
twig,  n.  4-  v.  [Cf.  tweak.]  Pull; 
twitch  ;  tweak.  Obs.  or  Scot,  if 
Dial.  Eng.  [Slang,  Eng.  <5r  Ir.  I 
twig,  n.  Fashion;  mode;  style. | 
twi'-gat  ed  (twi 'gat  5d),  a. 
[twi-  -I-  gate  -|-  -ed.]  Having 
two  gates.  Ohs. 
twig  blight.  Pear  blight, 
twig  borer.  Any  of  certain 
small  beetles,  or  their  larva?,  or 
the  larvae  of  small  moths,  which 


bore  in  twigs  of  trees  or  shrubs, 

as  the  apjne-twig  borer,  peach- 
twig  borer  (see  these  terms), 
twig'gen  (twlg'rii),  a.  Made 
of  twigs.  Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 
twig'ger  (-5r),  n.  1.  One  that 
is  active,  or  energetic. 

2.  A  fornicator.  Obs. 
twig'ger-y  (-1),  n.  a  A  bed  of 
osiers.  Dial.  Eng.  b  Twigs.  R. 
twig  girdler  =  girdle  it,  S. 
twighes.  twice. 
twight.  Obs.  p.  p.  of  twitch. 
twight,  r.  t.  To  twit.  Obs. 
twig  insect.  A  stick  insect, 
twig 'less,  a.  See -less. 
twig'let,  n.  A  small  twig.  Rare. 
twig'some  (twlg'sum),  a.  See 

-SOME. 

twik.  r.  =  twitch.  Ohs. 
twikken.  f  tweak.  [Ref.  Sp  I 

twil,  twild.  Twill;  twilled. | 
twi'light',  v.  t.  To  illuminate 
faintly.  Rare. 

twilight  arch.  Meteorol.  A  pink¬ 
ish  band  along  the  eastern  hori¬ 
zon,  at  and  after  sunset,  which 
slowly  rises  as  the  sun  descends, 
and  forms  an  arch  with  a  dark 
bluish  area  beneath,  being  the 


earth’s  shadow  on  the  sky. 

twi'light  ing,  7/.  Evening.  Obs. 
twilight  parallel.  The  small  cir¬ 
cle  ol  the  celestial  sphere  paral¬ 
lel  to  the  horizon  and  18°  below 
it,  on  the  sun’s  crossing  which 
i  twilight  ceases  or  dawn  begins, 
twill  (twil),  prep.  Until.  Dial. 
twill,  ii.  (Peril,  fr.  quill.]  A 
quill  ;  reed  ;  spool.  Dial.  Eng. 
twill,  v.  t.  To  quill,  or  flute,  as 
cloth.  Rare. 

’t  will  Contraction  of  it  will. 
twil'ly  (twIl'Y).  7/.  [Cf.  w  illy.) 
A  willy  for  clean singor  loosening 
wool,  etc.  called  also  twilly 
devil.  [woolen  stuff.  Obs.  I 

twilly.  n.  A  kind  of  coarse | 
twilt  (twllt).  Obs.  or  Scot.  & 
dial.  Eng.  var.  of  quilt,  n.  if  v. 
twllt  (twllt),  V.  t.  [Cf.  QUILT  to 
flog.)  To  thrash  ;  beat.  Dial. 
Eng.  [restive.  Dial.  Eng.  | 
twi'ly  (twT'lT),  a.  Restless;! 
twln'dle-pip  pin,  n.  [Cf.  Norw. 
dial  tvinnhng  twin.  E.  dial. 

|  twindle ,  twinnel ,  and  E.  twin.) 
A  double  pippin.  Obs. 
twine  (twin).  Var.  of  twin,  to 
part.  06s.  or  Scot.  4"  Dial.  Eng. 


f<Tod  f<>bt ;  out,  oil ;  chair ;  go  ;  sing,  ii)k  ;  then,  thin ;  nature,  verdure  (250) ;  K=ch  in  G.  icli,  ach  (144) ;  bON ;  yet;  zhz=z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Guids. 

Full  explanations  of  Abbreviations,  Sign,,  etc.,  Immediately  precede  the  Vocabulary. 


TWINE 


9999 


TWITTER 


2.  Act  of  twining,  or  winding,  round;  a  twining. 

3.  A  twist,  as  formed  by  winding  ;  a  convolution.  Rare. 

Typhon  huge,  ending  in  snaky-faune.  Milton. 

4.  An  entwining,  or  interlacing ;  lieuce,  a  snarl,  or  tangle. 
6.  A  peculiar  ocean  ripple  preceding  a  southeast  gale  on 
the  coast  of  Great  Britain ;  — locally  so  called. 

twine  (twin),  v.  t.  ;  twined  (twlnd)  ;  twin'ing  (twin'Tng). 
[ME.  Iwincn ,  fr.  AS.  twin  a  twisted  thread ;  akin  to  D.  twij- 
iien  to  twine,  Icel.  &  Sw .tvinna,  Dan.  tvinde.  See  twine, 
n.]  1.  To  twist  together;  also,  to  form  by  twisting  or 

winding  of  threads;  loosely,  to  weave;  as,  fine  twined  linen. 

2.  To  twist ;  turn.  Obs.  or  Scot,  d:  Dial.  Eng. 

3.  To  wind,  as  one  thread  around  another,  or  as  any  flexi¬ 

ble  substance  around  another  body  :  to  wreathe.  “  Let 
me  twine  mine  arms  about  that  body.”  Shak. 

4.  To  wind  about  ;  to  embrace  ;  entwine  ;  encircle. 

Let  wreaths  of  triumph  now  my  temples  twine.  Rope. 

5.  To  prolong;  to  stretch  out.  Obs.  Dial.  Eng. 

6.  To  interweave  ;  intermingle;  mingle;  mix.  Obs.  or  R. 
twine,  v.  i.  1.  To  be  wound,  woven,  or  twisted  together  ; 

to  intertwine  ;  twist. 

2.  To  wind  ;  bend  ;  turn  ;  also,  to  coil  or  curl,  as  a  vine. 

As  rivers,  though  they  bend  and  twine , 

Still  to  the  sea  their  eourse  incline.  Swift. 

3.  To  turn  round  ;  to  revolve.  Obs.  Chapman. 

4.  To  warp  ;  to  bend  out  of  shape.  Obs. 

twin'er  (twin'er),  n.  1.  One  that  twines  ;  esp.,  a  plant  that 
climbs  by  twining  about  a  support,  as  the  morning-glory. 
2.  =  TWINE  HEELER. 

twin©  reeler.  A  kind  of  machine  for  twisting  twine,  esp. 
twofold  yarns  ;  a  kind  of  mule,  or  spinning  machine, 
twinge  (twlnj),  v.  t.;  twinged  (twlnjd) ;  twing'ing  (twYn'- 
jtng).  [ME.  twengen ,  AS.  twengan  to  pinch,  squeeze  ;  akin 
to  ME.  twingen  to  pain,  afflict ;  cf.  OFries.  thwinga ,  twinga , 
dwinga, to  constrain,  t).dwingen,03.  thwingan ,  G.  zw ingen, 
OHG.  dwingan ,  thwingan, to  press,  oppress,  overcome,  Icel. 
pvinga ,  Sw.  Ivinga.  to  subdue,  constrain,  Dan.  tvinge ,  and 
AS .pyn  to  press,  OHG.  duhen.  Perh.  influenced  by  twitch .] 

1.  To  afflict;  oppress;  constrain.  Obs. 

2.  To  pull  with  a  twitch;  to  tweak  ;  twitch.  Rare.  “  He 
would  willingly  twinge  the  cheeks  of  all  nine.”  Leigh  Hunt. 

3.  To  affect  with  a  sharp,  sudden  pain ;  to  torment  with 
pinching  or  sharp  pains. 

The  gnat  .  .  .  twinged  him  [the  lion]  till  he  made  him  tear  him¬ 
self,  and  bo  mastered  him.  L* Estrange. 

twinge,  v.  i.  To  have  a  sudden,  sharp,  local  pain,  like  a 
twitch ;  to  suffer  a  keen,  darting,  or  shooting  pain, 
twinge,  n.  1.  A  pinch  ;  tweak;  twitch.  Rare. 

2.  A  sudden  sharp  pain  ;  a  darting  local  momentary  pain ; 
as,  a  twinge  in  the  arm  ;  a  twinge  of  conscience. 

Syn.  — See  pang. 

twin'kle  (twTi/k’l),  v.  i. ;  twin'kled  (-k’ld) ;  twin'kling 
(-klTng).  [ME.  twinklen ,  AS.  twinclian ;  akin  to  ME. 
Itvinken  to  blink,  wink,  G.  zwinken,  z winker n,  and  perh.  to 
E.  twitch.']  1.  To  open  and  shut  the  eye  rapidly  or  twitch- 
ingly  ;  to  blink  ;  wink  ;  also,  of  the  eyelids,  to  open  and 
close  rapidly  and  twitchingly. 

The  owl  fell  a  moping  and  twinkling.  V Estrange. 

2  To  shine  with  an  intermittent  light ;  to  flash  at  inter¬ 
vals  ;  to  sparkle  ;  scintillate  ;  as,  a  star  that  twinkles. 

The  white  sun  twinkling  like  the  dawn.  Shelley. 

3  To  appear  at  intervals  while  moving  rapidly  to  and  fro 
or  backward  and  forward  ;  as,  feet  twinkling  in  a  dance. 

twin'kle,  v.  t.  1.  To  cause  to  twinkle  ;  to  blink  ;  wink. 

2.  To  discharge  in  quick  intermittent  gleams  ;  as,  fireflies 
twinkle  a  faint  light. 

3.  To  affect  or  influence  by  or  as  if  by  twinkling.  Rare. 
twin'kle  (twTij'k’l),  n.  1.  A  closing  or  opening,  or  a  quick 

motion,  of  the  eye  ;  a  wink  or  sparkle  of  the  eye. 

2.  A  brief  flash  or  gleam  ;  a  glimmer;  sparkle. 

3.  The  time  occupied  by  a  single  wink  ;  a  twinkling, 
twin'kling  (twYrj'klYng),  n.  1.  Act  of  one  that  twinkles ; 

a  quick  movement  of  the  eye  ;  a  wink  ;  twinkle. 

2.  A  momentary  variation  in  brightness  of  a  star,  due  to 
the  refraction  of  the  atmosphere  ;  scintillation. 

3.  The  time  occupied  by  a  single  wink  ;  a  moment. 

In  a  moment,  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye.  I  Cor.  xv.  .52. 
twin'ning  (twYn'Yng),  p.  pr.  de  vb.  n.  of  twin.  Hence:  n. 

1.  Production  of  a  pair  instead  of  one,  as  of  nut  kernels. 

2.  Cryst.  The  assemblage  of  two  or  more  crystals,  or  parts 
of  crystals,  in  reversed  position  with  reference  to  each 
other  in  accordance  with  some  law,  called  a  twinning  law ; 
also,  a  similar  assemblage,  called  secondary  twinning,  pro¬ 
duced  by  external  conditions,  sometimes  artificial,  as  by 
pressure  in  a  rock  mass,  after  formation  of  the  mineral. 

twin'-screw',  a.  Shipbuilding.  Having  two  propeller 
screws,  one  on  eacli  side  of  the  plane  of  the  keel,  one  right- 


handed  and  one  left-handed. 

twirl  (twtirl),  t».  t. ;  twirled  (twfirld)  ;  twirl'ing.  [Cf. 
AS.  pwiril  a  churn  staff,  a  stirrer,  flail,  pweran ,  apweran , 
to  agitate,  twirl,  G.  zwirlen ,  quirlen ,  querlen ,  to  twirl,  to 
turn  round  or  about,  quirl  a  twirling  stick,  OHG.  dweran 
to  twirl,  stir,  Norw.  dial,  tvirla.  *o  twirl.  Cf.  trowel.]  To 
move  or  turn  round  rapidly  ;  to  whirl  round  ;  to  move  and 
turn  rapidly  with  the  fingers. 

Taught  with  dexterous  hand  to  twirl  the  wheel.  Dodsley. 
Syn.  —  Twirl,  whirl.  To  twirl  is  to  turn  lightly  and 


twine  (twin),  n.  tf  v.  Whine. 

Scot,  tf  Dial  Eng. 
twine  (twin),  v.  t.  [Cf.  ME. 
twinnen  to  separate,  and  E. 
Twix.]  To  part :  sunder.  Ohs. 
or  Scot.  —  r.  i.  To  fall.  Ohs. 
twine'bush',  n.  An  Australian 
ehrub  (Hakea  fexilis). 
twln'flow'er  (twTn'flou'Pr),  n. 
The  plant  Linnwa  borealis. 
twin'gle  (twtTj'g’l;  -’1),  r.  i.  y  t. 
To  turn;  wind.  Scot.tf  Dial.  Eng. 
twln'gle-twan'gle  (twl ij'g’i- 
tw&ij'g’l ;  twYng'’l-twftng'’l), 
n.  8f  v.  Twang, 
twin'ing-ly  (twTn'Yng-lY),  adv. 
of  twining .  p.  pr. 
twink  (twYqk),  n.  The  chaf¬ 
finch.  Local.  Eng.  tf  Scot,  [/i.l 
twink,  v.i.  t.  Twitter  :  chirp. | 
twink,  v.  i.  To  tinkle.  Ohs. 
twink  (twYi)k).  n.  tf  r.  [See 
twinkle.]  Wink  ;  twinkle. 
Ohs.  nr  Dial.  Eng. 
twinkin.  a.  [See  twin,  a. ;  kin 
kindred.]  Oftwokindft.  Ohs. 
twin'kl,  twin'kld.  Twinkle; 
twinkled.  Ret.  S/>. 
twin'kler  GwYij'klPr),  «.  One 
that  twinkles. 


|  twin'leaf,  n.  The  plant  Jcffor- 
sonia  diphylla. 

twinlepl.  a.  [Cf.  twin,  a.; 
o.NLEi'V.]  Twofold.  Obs. 
twin' ling,  n .  [twin  -f  1st  -ling.'] 
j  a  A  twin.  Ohs.  or  R.  b  One 
that  bears  twins.  Ohs. 

I  twinned  (twlnd),  a.  Cryst. 

Foimed  by  twinning, 
i  twin'ner  (twYn'Sr ),  n.  One  that 
hears  twins. 

twin'ning,  n.  ICf.  twin  to  sepa¬ 
rate,  twin,  a.]  Separation. 
Ohs.  [See  twin,  n.,  4.1 

twinning  axis,  twinning  plane.  | 
twin 'ship, //.  See -ship. 
twint,  n.  [Cf.  OD.  twint  noth¬ 
ing,  not  a  jot,  1,0.  twint ,  tic  ink, 
a  blinking  of  the  eye,  a  mere 
nothing.]  A  jot  :  a  particle.  Ohs. 
twin' ter  (twln'tfr  ;  -t5),  n. 
[AS.  twiwintre  of  two  years.] 
A  sheep  two  years  old  ;  —  also 
applied  to  cattle  and  horses. 
Sent,  tf  Dial.  Eng. 
twin'v  (twln'T),  a.  Peevish  ; 
fretful.  Dial.  Eng. 
twire  (twlr),  n.  [Cf.  D.  tweern , 
G.  zwirti,  and  E.  twine.)  A 
twisted  filament  ;  a  thread.  Ohs. 


|  rapidly,  esp.  with  the  fingers ;  whirl  implies  greater  veloc¬ 
ity  or  energy  of  rotation  ;  as,  “  whirligigs  twirled  round  by 
skillful  swains  ”  (Rope) ;  “  The  great  brand  .  .  .  flashing 
round  and  round,  and  whirled  in  an  arch,  shot  like  a 
streamer  of  the  northern  morn  ”  ( Tennyson).  See  revolve. 
twirl  (tw  firl),  v.  i.  To  revolve  rapidly ;  to  be  whirled  round, 
twirl,  n.  1.  Act  of  twirling;  a  rapid  circular  motion  ;  a 
whirl  or  whirling;  quick  rotation. 

2.  A  twist;  coil;  convolution. 

3.  A  device  for  twirling,  as,  in  Soap  Manuf.,  a  mechani¬ 
cal  stirring  and  steam-heating  device  sometimes  used. 

twist  (twist),  v.  t.  ;  twist'ed  ;  twist'ing.  [ME.  twisten  to 
twist,  to  strip  of  leaves,  AS.  twist  (in  comp.)  a  rope,  as 
marie  of  two  (twisted)  strands  ;  cf.  also  ME.  twist  a  twist, 
tendril,  twig,  AS.  twist  a  branch  ;  akin  to  D.  twist  a  quar¬ 
rel,  dissension,  G.  zwist ,  Dan.  &  Sw.  tvist ;  cf.  Icel.  Ivlstr 
the  deuce  in  cards,  tvistr  distressed.  See  twine,  n.]  1.  To 
unite  by  winding  one  thread,  strand,  or  other  flexible  sub¬ 
stance  round  another  ;  to  form  by  or^  as  by  twining  or 
winding  separate  threads,  strands,  or  the  like,  into  a  single 
thread  ;  as,  to  twist  yarn  or  thread  ;  to  twist  w  ool  or  cotton. 
Was  it  not  to  this  end 

That  thou  began’st  to  twist  so  fine  a  story  ?  Shak. 

The  smallest  thread 

That  ever  spider  ticisted  from  her  womb.  Shak. 

2.  Hence,  to  wreathe  ;  twine;  wind;  encircle.  “Longing 

to  twist  bays  with  that  ivy.”  Waller. 

3.  To  wrench  ;  turn  ;  contort ;  specif.  :  a  To  crook  spi¬ 
rally  ;  to  writhe;  convolve,  b  To  distort,  as  a  solid  body, 
by  turning  one  part  relatively  to  another  about  au  axis  pass¬ 
ing  through  both  ;  to  subject  to  torsion  ;  as,  to  twist  a 
shaft,  c  To  compress,  constrain,  or  bring*  by  or  as  by 
torsion;  towring;  press;  hence,  Obs.  or  Fig.,  to  wTring ; 
torment;  torture. 

1  felt  death  mine  heart  twist.  Chaucer. 

And  with  a  dexterous  jerk  soon  twists  him  down.  Cowpcr. 
d  To  turn  from  the  true  form  or  meaning;  to  pervert;  as, 
to  twist  a  passage  cited  from  an  author. 

4.  To  wind  into  ;  to  insinuate  ;  —  used  reflexively  ;  as, 
avarice  twists  itself  into  all  human  concerns. 

5.  In  Obs.  uses:  a  To  strip  of  leaves;  prune  ;  lop.  Also 
Dial.  Eng.  b  To  nauseate.  C  To  compel ;  constraiu. 
Chaucer,  d  To  hang. 

to  twist  round  one’s  finger  or  little  finger,  to  influence  (a  per¬ 
son)  at  will,  —  to  t.  the  lion’s  tail,  to  speak  or  act  with  the 
purpose  of  arousing  British  resentment.  Slang,  U.  S. 
twist,  v.  i.  1.  To  be  united  by  being  twisted  or  wound  to¬ 
gether  ;  to  be  intertwined. 

2.  To  coil ;  wind;  wreathe. 

3.  To  be  contorted  or  distorted  by  or  as  if  by  torsion; 
specif.  :  a  To  curve  in  the  form  of  a  spiral ;  to  be  bent  or 
turned ;  hence,  to  writhe,  b  To  move  with  a  turning  mo¬ 
tion  ;  to  revolve  in  motion  ;  as,  a  slow  hoisting  ball. 

4.  To  be  or  become  parted  or  divided  ;  to  separate.  Obs. 

twist,  n.  [See  twist,  t\]  1.  That  which  is  formed  by 

twisting,  convoluting,  or  w hiding  together  parts  ;  specif. : 
a  A  cord,  thread,  or  anything  flexible,  formed  by  winding 
strands  or  separate  things  round  each  other,  b  A  kind  of 
closely  twisted,  strong  sewing  silk, used  by  tailors,  saddlers, 
etc.  c  A  kind  of  cotton  yarn,  of  several  varieties,  d  A 
roll  of  twisted  dough,  baked,  e  Tobacco  in  the  form  of 
a  thick  twisted  roll,  f  Weaving.  One  of  the  threads  of  a 
warp,  usually  more  tightly  twisted  than  the  filling. 

2  Coarse  cloth  made  with  double  threads.  Obs. 

3.  A  twig,  branch,  tendril,  or.spray.  Obs. 

4.  The  bifurcated  part  of  the  human  frame  ;  the  fork.  R. 

5.  In  cattle,  the  hind  part  of  the  thigh  where  the  direction 
of  the  hair  changes. 

6.  Act  or  manner  of  tw  isting,  or  state  of  being  twisted  ; 
specif.  :  a  The  manner  of  twisting  or  twining  together 
strands  or  flexible  substances  ;  interlacing  or  interweav¬ 
ing  ;  hence,  a  knot,  web,  or  the  like,  formed  by  twisting. 

He  found  fault  with  the  length  .  .  .  and  the  twist.  Arbuthnot. 
b  A  bending;  convolution;  flexure;  contortion;  turning. 

Not  the  least  turn  or  twist  in  the  fibers  of  any  one  animal  which 
does  not  render  them  more  proper  for  that  particular  animal’s 
way  of  life  than  any  other  east  or  texture.  Addison. 

C  Act  of  imparting  a  turning  or  tw  isting  motion,  as  to  a 
pitched  ball  ;  also,  the  motion  thus  imparted  ;  as,  the  twist 
of  a  billiard  ball,  d  A  wrenching  or  distorting  ;  a  twist¬ 
ing,  turning,  or  straining  out  of  place  ;  a  wrench ;  as,  he 
fell  and  gave  his  knee  a  bad  twist,  e  A  strong  individual 
tendency,  or  bent;  a  marked  inclination  ;  a  bias  ;  — often 
implying  tendency  in  a  peculiar  or  unusual  direction  ;  as, 
a  twist  toward  religious  fanaticism. 

7-  Mech.  a  Torque  or  torsional  stress  applied  to  a  body, 
as  a  rod  or  shaft,  b  Torsional  strain. 


8-  Firearms,  a  A  material  for  gun  barrels,  consisting  of 
iron  and  steel  twisted  and  welded  together  ;  as,  Damascus 
twist,  b  The  spiral  course  of  the  rifling  of  a  barrel. 

By  twist  of  rifling  is  meant  the  inclination  of  the  groove,  at 
any  point,  to  the  axis  of  the  gun.  "When  this  inclination  is  con¬ 
stant,  the  twist  is  said  to  be  uniform  :  when  it  increases  gradually 
from  the  breech,  the  twist  is  said  to  be  increasing. 

U.  S.  Coast  Artillery  Drill  Regs. 

9.  An  appetite.  Dial.  Eng.  or  Slang. 

10.  A  hinge.  Obs.  Wycliffe. 

11.  A  beverage  made  by  mixing  liquors.  Slang,  Eng'. 
Syn.  —  S«-t-  turn. 


twire,  v.  t.  To  curl  or  twist.  Obs. 

twire.  r.  t.  [Cf.  MI1G.  zwieren.] 
a  To  glance  obliquely  ;  to  peer: 
leer.  Ohs.  b  To  gaze  earnest¬ 
ly.  Dial.  Eng.  c  To  twinkle; 
glance;  gleam.  Ohs. 
twire,  v.  An  oblique  or  sly  look. 
Ohs.  [A  twofold  reason.  Ohs. I 
twi'rea  son.  n.  [tn  i- +  reason.}) 
twirede.  a.  [AS .twirsede.  See 
r ki> e  counsel.]  Of  varying 
opinions.  Ohs.  [or  pries.  Ohs.  I 
twire '-pipe''. ».  One  whopeepsl 
twirk  (twtirk ),  r.  t.  tf  n.  Twitch 
or  twirl.  Of  s.  or  R. 
twirld.  Twirled.  Ref.  Sp. 
twirl'er.  n.  One  that  twirls,  as 
a  hall.  Collog.  [SooLl 

twiscar.  n.  =  tuskar.  Ohs. 
twis'il.  twis'sel.  a.  [AS  tinsel 
I  (in  comp.)  :  cf.  twishan  to  fork. 

|  Cf.  rwi-.]  Double.  Obs.  — n. 
i  Anything  double.  Obs. 
twisil-tunge.  ti.  [  See  twissei.  ; 
tongue. 1  A  double  tongue.—  ; 
twisil-tunged.  a.  Roth  Obs.  _ 
twispeche.  /-.  [Cf.  AS. t misprice 
See  speech.]  Innuendo.  Obs. 
twiss.  «f*  twice. 
twissel.  i*  twisil. 


twis'sle  (t  w  T  s'’l).  Vnr.  of 
twizzle.  Scot,  tf  Dial.  Eng. 
twist'a-ble  (twTs'td-b’l),  n.  See 

-ABLE. 

twist  bit.  A  boring  hit  like  the 
twiBt  drill.  See  bit,  11  lust. 
twist'ed-flow  er  (-flou'Cr),  w. 
Any  apoeynaceous  plant  of  the 
genus  Sfrnphanthus.  [tree.  I 
twist'ed-horn n.  The  screw' 
twist'ed-stalk',  n.  Anv  con- 
vallariaceous  plant  of  the  genus 
Streptopus. 

twist'ened  (twYs't’nd),  a. 
Twisted  ;  tangled.  Dial.  Eng. 
twist'er  (twYs't?r),  r.  i.  To 
twist  :  wind.  Dial.  Eng. 
twist'i-cal(-tT-kob.„.  Crooked; 
hence,  perverse  Slang,  C.  S. 
twist 'ing-ly,  ady.  of  twisting 
twis'tle  (twTs'’l),  n.  tf  r.  [See 
twist.]  Twist ;  wrench.  Scot, 
tf  Dial.  Eng. 

twist  stitch.  An  embroiderv 
stitch  made  by  twisting  the 
thread  over  and  over  a  straight 
thread  fastened  on  the  material. 
Called  also  cord  stitch. 
twiet'y  ( twls'tl).  a  Twisted; 
fidgety  :  fretful.  Dial.  Eng. 


Twist.  Oliver.  The  lovable  hero  of  Dickens’s  novel  of  tins 
name,  a  poor  bov,  born  and  brought  up  in  the  workhouse 
of  an  English  village,  starved,  beaten,  and  abused,  but  re¬ 
maining  honest  ana  pure  under  the  worst  influences.  He 
is  tenderly  cared  for  and  is  educated  by  some  kind  people, 
a  relation  of  whom  lie  turns  out  to  be.  See  Fagin. 
twist  drill.  A  drill  with  the  body  (between  the  shank  and 
the  point)  twisted  or  cut  deeply  in  one  or  more  helical 
curves.  See  drill,  Jllust. 

twist'ed.  pret.  d-  p.p.  of  twist.  — twisted  cartesian,  Geom ., 
the  locus  of  a  point  whose  distances  lrom  three  fixed  points 
are  connected  by  two  linear  relations.  —  t.  cubic,  Alath.,  a 
cubic  curve  in  space,  cut  by  every  plane  in  three  points, 
real  or  imaginary,  of  which  two  or  even  three  may  be  coin¬ 
cident.  —  t.  curve,  Geom.,  a  curve  having  no  four  consecu¬ 
tive  points  in  the  same  plane. —  t.  eglantine,  the  common 
honeysuckle  of  Europe  (Lonicera  peri  flymen  inn).  Mil/on. 
—  t.  gear,  wheel,  etc.,  Mach.,  a  screw  wheel,  esp.  one  having 
its  axis  parallel  to  another  wheel  that  meshes  with  it.  —  t. 
pine,  a  A  small  pine  (Rinus  contorta)  of  the  Pacific  coast 
of  the  United  States,  b  The  ocote.  —  t.  surface,  Geom.,  a. 
surface  described  by  a  straight  line  moving  according  to 
any  law  so  that  two  consecutive  positions  of  the  line  shall 
in  general  not  be  in  one  plane  ;  a  skewr ;  scroll, 
twist'er  (twYs'ter),  n.  1.  One  who  tvvist6  ;  specif.:  a 
Weaving.  The  person  who  joins  warp  threads  by  twisting, 
b  One  who  grossly  exaggerates  or  who  lies.  Colloq.,  Eng. 

2.  One  that  twists, or  a  device  operated  by  twisting;  specif.: 
a  A  ball  with  a  combined  onward  and  spinning  motion,  as 
in  Easeball  a  curve,  in  Cricket  a  break  or  swerve,  in  Bil¬ 
liards  a  ball  with  english,  or  side.  etc.  b  A  machine  for 
twisting  or  folding  together  threads,  as  in  making  fancy 
yarns,  c  =  Spanish  windlass,  d  A  turnwrest  plow,  e 
A  tornado,  waterspout,  sand  spout,  or  dust  whirl,  in  which 
the  rotatory  ascending  movement  of  a  column  of  air  is 
specially  apparent.  Local ,  U.  S. 

3.  A  grossly  exaggerated  tale  ;  a  lie.  Colloq Eng. 

4.  Caip.  A  girder.  Obs. 

5.  The  inner  part  of  the  tliigli,  the  proper  place  to  rest 

upon  when  on  horseback.  Craig. 

twist'ing,  p.  pr.  <£•  rb.  n.  of  twist.  —  twisting  machine, 
a  machine  for  twisting,  as  thread  into  fancy  yarn,  rope 
strands  into  cordage,  etc. ;  specif.,  Silk  Manuf.,  a  machine 
similar  to  the  spinner  but  twisting  the  silk  in  the  opposite 
direction  from  the  spinning,  —  t.  pair.  See  pair,  ??.,  7. 
twit  (twit),  v.  t. ;  twit'ted  ;  twit'ting.  [ME.  atwiten,  AS. 
setu  itan  to  reproach,  blame ;  set  at  -f-  wxtan  to  reproach, 
blame  ;  originally,  to  observe,  see,  lienee,  to  observe  what 
is  wrong  (cf.  the  meanings  of  E.  animadvert)  ;  akin  to  G. 
ver iceisen  to  censure,  OHG.  fir wizan,  Goth,  fra weitan  to 
avenge,  L.  videre  to  see.  See  vision,  wit.]  To  reproach, 
taunt,  or  upbraid,  esp.  by  reminding  of  a  fault,  defect, 
misfortune,  or  the  like  ;  to  taunt ;  — now  usually  followed 
by  with  ;  as,  to  twit  one  with  low  birth,  a  youthful  offense. 

^Ebop  minds  men  of  their  errors,  without  twitting  them  for 
what  is  amiss.  L' Estrange. 

Syn.  —  See  ridicule. 

twit.  n.  A  taunting  allusion  or  reminder ;  a  taunt, 
twitch  (twYch),  v.  1. ;  twitched  (twYcht)  ;  twitch'ing. 
[ME.  twice  hen,  fr.  AS.  twiccian;  akin  to  AS.  angel/incce  a 
worm  used  for  bait,  literally,  a  hook  twitcher,  LG.  tuikken 
to  tweak,  G.  zwicken.  Cf.  tweak.]  1.  To  pull  with  a  jerk 
or  quick  motion  ;  to  snatch  ;  pluck ;  as,  to  twitch  one  by 
the  sleeve  ;  to  twitch  off  grapes. 

Thrice  they  twitched  the  diamond  in  her  ear.  Pope. 

2.  Hence,  to  draw  or  pluck  distractingly  ;  to  distract; 

perplex  ;  confuse.  Obs.  or  R.  Chaucer. 

3.  To  fasten  or  tie  tightly  ;  to  squeeze  ;  nip.  Obs.  or  Dial. 

4.  Logging.  To  skid  (logs).  For  them  U.  S.  d *  Canada. 
twitch,  v.  i.  1.  To  move  jerkily  or  spasmodically  ;  as,  mus¬ 
cles  twitch  nervously. 

2.  To  give  a  short  quick  tug  or  tugs  ;  to  pick  ;  pluck  ;  as, 
his  fingers  twitched  at  the  bedclothes. 

3.  To  litter  taunts  ;  to  twit  ;  car]).  Rare. 

4.  Mining.  =  pinch,  v.  t\,  5.  Obs.  or  Local,  Eng. 
twitch,  n.  1.  Act  of  twitching  ;  a  pull  with  a  jerk  ;  a  short, 

sudden,  quick  pull  ;  as,  a  twitch  at  the  sleeve. 

2.  A  short  spastic  contraction  of  the  fibers  or  muscles  ;  a 
simple  muscular  contraction  ;  as,  convulsive  twitches. 

3.  A  pair  of  tweezers.  Obs. 

4.  A  stick  with  a  hole  in  one  end  through  which  passes  a 
loop,  to  be  drawn  tightly  over  the  upper  lip  or  an  ear  of  a 
horse.  The  stick  is  twisted  to  force  the  animal  to  keep 
quiet  during  a  slight  surgical  operation. 

5.  Mining.  =  pinch,  w.,  7.  Obs.  or  Local,  Eng. 
twit'ter  (twYt'er),  r.  i. ;  twit'tered  (-erd) ;  twit'ter-ing. 

[ME .twiteren;  of  imitative  origin  ;  cf.  G.  zwi/schern,  OHG. 
zwizziron ,  D.  kivetteren,  Sw.  qvittra ,  Dan.  qviddre.']  1.  To 
make  a  succession  of  small,  tremulous,  intermitted  noises. 
The  swallow  twittering  from  the  straw-built  shed.  Gray. 

2.  To  titter  ;  giggle. 

3.  [Perhaps  influenced  by  twitch.]  To  have  a  slight 
trembling  of  the  nerves  ;  to  be  excited  or  agitated. 

twit'ter,  v.  t.  1.  To  utter  with  a  twitter. 

2.  To  spin  unevenly,  as  thread.  Dial.  Eng. 
twit'ter,  7i.  1.  Act  of  twittering  ;  a  small,  tremulous,  in¬ 

termitted  noise,  as  that  made  by  a  swallow. 

2.  A  half-suppressed  laugh  ;  a  titter  ;  giggle. 

3.  A  slight  trembling  or  agitation  of  the  nerves. 


twist'y,  ii.  The  screw  tree, 
twit  (twit),  r.  i.  5r  w.  Twitter  ; 
chirp.  Dud.  Eng.  tf  Scot. 
twit,  n.  An  entanglement  or 
unevenness  in  yarn,  usually 
formed  in  spinning  or  drawing, 
twit.  r.  i.  To  develop  twits, 
twitch,  n.  Twitch  grass, 
twitch'box'.  n.  [Cf.  roue  n- 
box.]  A  touch-box.  Obs. 
twitch'el  (twTch'M),  ».  A  cord 
or  rope  about  a  horse’s  nose  to 
quiet  it.  Dial.  Eng.  —  r.  t .  To 
tie  up  with  or  as  with  a  twitchel. 
Dial.  Eng. 

twitch  'el ,  twite  h  'ell  ( t  w  Tc  h  '  ’1 ), 
it.  A  narrow  alley.  Dial.  Eng. 
twitch 'el-ing,  ?/.'  A  crcnse  in 
the  lower  face  of  a  horseshoe  in 
which  the  nail  holes  are  placed, 
twltch'er  (twYch'Pr).  n.  a  One 
that  twitches,  b  pi.  Tweezers. 
Twltch'er.  Jemmy,  a  A  cunning 
robber  in  Gay's  “  Beggar's  ( Ip- 
era."  b  John  Montagu,  fourth 
Earl  of  Sandwich  (17ls-'.»2);  —  so 
called  from  his  use  of  bribery 
and  political  jobbery, 
twitch 'et  y  (twTeh^t-Y  :  -Yt-Y), 
«.  Fidgety  ;  restless.  Colloq. 


twitch  gTass.  [See  quitch 

grass.]  Couch  grass, 
twitch'y  (twYch'Y),  a.  Fidgety; 
irritable.  Collog.  or  Dial.  Eng. 
twitch'y.  a.  Made  of,  or 
abounding  in.  twitch,  or  couch 
grass.  Dial.  Eng. 
twite  (twit),  r.  i.  [See Titw he.] 
To  cut;  hack.  Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 
twite,  r.  t.  To  taunt  ;  twit. 
Ohs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 
twite,  twite'-flnch', n.  A  linnet 
( Linota  favirostris)  of  north¬ 
ern  Europe  and  Great  Britain, 
twit'lark',  n.  [twit,  an  imita¬ 
tive  syllable  4-  /ar/\]  The 
meadow  pipit.  Local,  Eng. 
twit'ter  (twYt'er),  n.  [From 
twit.]  One  who  tw  its, 
twit'ter,  v.  Jlort.  A  disease  of 
carnations  induced  by  insects, 
twit'ter.  )/.  [Cf.  quittor.]  The 
refuse  of  the  case  of  a  sperm 
whale  after  the  oil  is  pleased 
out  ;  also,  the  thick  tough  tissue 
lining  the  case.  Whaling  Cant. 
twit'ter  ( twlt'Pr  ;  -5), )?.  Thin- 
spun  thread  ;  hence,  anything 
slender  or  feeble;  also,;//.  \  Obs.\ 
fragments.  Scot,  tf  Dial.  Eng. 


food,  frf'ot;  out,  oil;  chair;  go;  sing,  iijk  ;  then,  thin;  nature,  verdure  (250);  K  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144) ;  boN  ;  yet;  zh  =  zin  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Guide. 

Full  explanation*  of  Abbreviations,  Sl^ns,  etc.,  Immediately  precede  the  Vocabulury. 


TWITTERATION 


TYMPANING 
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twlt'ter  lng  (twTt'gr-Ing),  «.  1.  Act  of  one  that  twitters. 
2.  A  slight  nervous  excitement  or  agitation,  such  as  is  due 
to  desire,  expectation,  or  suspense. 

A  widow,  who  had  a  twittering  towards  a  second  husband, 
took  u  gossiping  companion  to  manage  the  job.  L'Estruniie. 
two  (too),  (I.  [ME.  two,  twa,  properly  fern.  &  neut.,  tuei, 
twem,  tweien,  properly  masc.  (whence  E.  twain),  AS.  hva 
fern.  &  neut.,  twegen,  masc.,  tu,  neut. ;  akin  to  OFries’ 
tuene,  masc.,  twa,  fern.  &  neut.,  OS.  twine,  masc.,  twa 
fern.,  (we,  neut..  D.  twee,  OHG.  zwene,  zwo,  zwei,  G.  zwei 
Icel.  iveir,  (veer,  tvau,  Sw.  tva,  Dan.  to,  Goth,  twai,  twos', 
twa,  Litli.  du,  Russ,  (fra,  Ir.  &  Gael,  da,  W.  dan,  dwy,  L. 
duo,  Gr.  fiiio,  Skr.  dva .  Cf.  balance,  barouche,  between, 
BI-,  COMBINE,  DEUCE  two  ill  cards,  DOUBLE,  DOUBT,  DOZEN, 
DUAL,  DUET,  DYAD,  TWAIN,  TWELVE,  TWENTY,  TWICE,  TWI¬ 


LIGHT,  TWINE,  11. ,  TWIST.]  One  and  one  ; 
great  lights.”  Gen.  i.  1C.  “  Two  black 


twice  one. 


1  Two 


two-bodies  problem,  Physics ,  the  problem  of  determining  the 
previous  or  subsequent  motion,  and  the  data  for  computing 
the  places  at  any  time,  of  two  bodies,  when  given  the  New¬ 
tonian  law  of  gravitation,  and  the  masses  of  two  bodies 
with  their  positions  and  motions  at  any  moment.  —  t.  es¬ 
tates,  Eng.  Hist.,  the  lords  and  commons.  See  estate  — t 
knights’  defense.  See  1st  chess,  1.  —  t.  leg.  =  middle  and 
ueg.  —  t.-part  time.  See  time,  n.,  13a.  —  T.-Seed  Baptists. 
See  Baptist,  /<.,  2.  —  t.-wocda  bow.  See  6th  bow,  2. 
two  (too),  n.  1.  The  sum  ot  one  and  one;  the  number 
next  greater  than  one  ;  two  units  or  objects. 

2.  A  symbol  representing  two  units,  as  2,  II,  or  ii. 

3.  Something  having  as  an  essential  feature  two  units  < 
members;  as:  a  A  card,  domino,  etc.,  with  two  spots,  c. 
pips,  b  In  various  games  or  sports,  a  side  or  team  of  two. 
C  A  group  of  two  individuals  ;  a  pair. 

4.  Short  for  two  o'clock ,  etc. 

in  two.  asunder ;  into  two  parts;  in  halves;  in  twain;  as, 
to  cut  in  two.  —  t.  for  his  heels,  Cribbage,  a  peg  of  two  points 
for  a  jack  turned  up  as  a  starter,  —  made  before  playing, 
two'-cen  tered,  or  -cen  tred  f-sgn'terd),  a.  Of,  pert,  to, 
or  having,  two  centers.  —  two-centered,  or  -centred,  arch,  an 
arch  with  intrados  curve  described  from  two  centers.  See 
arch,  II  lust.,  (4),  (5). 

two'— col  or,  or  -col  our,  a.  Designating,  or  pertaining  to, 
a  photomechanical  process  in  which  printing  in  two  colors, 
as  black  and  red,  is  used.  Cf.  color  photography. 
two'— cy/cle,  n.  Themiodyn.  A  two-stroke  cycle  for  an 
internal-coin bu6tion  engine.  —  two'-cy'cle,  a. 
two'— edged'  (-8jd';  -?j'8d),  a.  Having  two  edges,  or  edges 
on  both  sides  ;  as,  a  two-edged  sword, 
two'— faced'  (-fast'),  a.  Having  two  faces ;  hence,  double¬ 
dealing;  false.  —  two  -fac'ed-ly  (,-fas'6d-li ;  -fast'll),  adv. 
—  two  -fac'ed-ness  (-nSs),  n. 

two'— feed'er,  a.  Print.  Fed  by  two  persons ;  as,  a  two- 
feeder  press  or  machine,  having  a  cylinder  that  receives 
two  sheets  in  immediate  succession  in  each  revolution, 
from  opposite  directions. 

tWO'fold'  (-fold'),  a.  [Cf.  twifold.]  Double;  duplicate; 
multiplied  by  two  ;  as,  a  twofold  nature  ;  a  twofold  sense, 
twofold  purchase,  a  purchase  of  two  double  blocks,  the 
standing  part  of  the  rope  being  fast  to  that  from  which 
the  hauling  part  comes.  —  t.  tackle.  See  tackle,  n.,  1. 
tWO'fold',  adv.  In  a  double  degree  ;  doubly, 
two'— foot',  a.  Measuring  two  feet ;  two  feet  long,  thick, 
or  wide  ;  as,  a  two-fool  rule. 

two'— forked'  (-f6rkt'),  a.  Divided  into  two  parts,  some¬ 
what  after  the  manner  of  a  fork  ;  dichotomous. 
tWO'-hand  ed,  a.  1.  Having  two  hands  ;  — often  equiva¬ 
lent  to  large ,  stout,  or  strong.  “  Two-handed  sway.”  Milton. 

2.  Used  with  both  hands;  as,  a  two-handed  sword. 

3.  Using  either  hand  equally  well ;  ambidextrous. 

4.  Requiring  two  persons  for  operation,  as  some  saws, 
two-handed  crack,  a  t@te-a-t§te.  Scot. 

two'— head  ed,  a.  Having,  or  controlled  by,  two  heads  or 
two  chiefs;  as,  a  two-headed  commission.—  two-headed  snake, 
a  small  harmless  blunt-tailed  snake  ( Charina  botlx)  of  the 
family  Boidae  found  in  the  moister  regions  of  western  North 
America.  It  reaches  a  length  of  about  one  foot, 
two'-high',  a.  Designating,  or  pertaining  to,  a  rolling 
mill  with  two  rolls,  one  over  the  other.  Cf.  three-high. 
two'-line',  a.  Print.  Having  the  depth  of  two  lines  (of 
the  size  of  type  named) ;  as,  two-line  brevier  ;  — sometimes 
dieting,  from  double  as  designating  a  type  that  lines  with 
the  letter  of  the  second  of  two  lines  placed  at  its  side,  double 
denoting  type  of  the  same  size  with  its  normal  shoulder. 
Double  is  not  now  much  used,  the  type  being  named  by  its 
number  of  points  (see  point  system)  except  with  reference 


to  use  of  a  letter  as  an  initial,  which  for  two  lines  is  always 
called  two-line.  For  larger  sizes  similar  adjectives  are 
used,  as  three-line,  four-line,  ten-line. 

two'-lipped'  (-lTpt/),  a.  Having  two  lips  ;  Bol. ,  bilabiate, 
two'— name',  a.  Banking.  Having  or  bearing  two  names; 
as,  two-name  paper,  that  is,  negotiable  paper  on  which  at 
least  two  persons  are  severally  liable  as  separate  makers, 
or,  usually,  one  as  maker  and  one  as  indorser.  Colloq. 
tWO'-part',  a.  Having  two  parts,  as  a  founder’s  tiask. 
two'-part  time.  Music.  See  time,  la  a- 
two'pence  (tup'ens ;  277  :  in  England  p zon'd  toopSns  only 
when  two  words ),  n.  The  sum  of  two  pence  ;  also,  a  small 
silver  coin  of  this  value,  now  issued  only  for  maundy  money, 
two'pen  ny  (tup'en-T  ;  cf.  twopence),  a.  Of  the  value  of 
twopence  ;  hence,  cheap  ;  mean.  —  twopenny  grass,  the 
moneywort.  —  T.  Tube,  the  Central  London  Railway,  an 
underground  electric  road  or  “  tube  ”  in  London,  Eng.,  on 
which  a  uniform  fare  of  twopence  was  charged.  Colloq. 
two'-ply'  (too'pli'),  a.  1.  Consisting  of  two  thicknesses. 

2.  Woven  double,  as  cloth  or  carpeting,  by  incorporating 
two  sets  of  warp  thread  and  two  of  weft. 

3.  Of  two  strands  or  filaments ;  as,  two-ply  cord, 
two'-point  ,  a.  Having,  or  concerned  with,  two  points. 

two-point  perspective.  See  perspective,  6.  —  t.  problem,  Sure., 
a  problem  in  plane-table  surveying  in  which  two  points 
are  mapped  on  the  paper  and  a  third  is  occupied  on  the 
ground,  to  do  which  a  fourth  point  is  occupied  temporarily, 
two'-port',  a.  Having  two  ports  ;  specif.  :  Designating  a 
type  of  two-cycle  internal-combustion  engine  in  which  the 
admission  of  the  mixture  to  the  crank  case  is  through  a 
suction  valve.  See  internal-combustion  engine,  Itlust. 
Cf.  three-port. 

two'— Sided  (-sid'Sd;  -Id;  87),  a.  Having  two  sides;  hence: 
a  Double-faced  ;  hypocritical,  b  Law.  Bilateral ;  as,  a 
two-sided  contract.  —  two  -sid'ed  ness  (-sid'ed-nes),  n. 
two'some  (too'sum),  a.  Consisting  of,  or  done  by,  two. 
two'— speed',  a.  Adapted  for  producing  or  for  receiving 
either  of  two  speeds  ; — said  of  a  power-transmitting  device, 
two'-step',  n.  A  kind  of  round  dance  in  march  or  polka 
time  ;  also,  a  piece  of  music  for  this  dance.  U.  S. 
two'— throw'  (too'thrS'),  a.  Mach,  a  Capable  of  being 
thrown  or  cranked  in  two  directions,  usually  opposite  to 
one  another ;  as,  a  two-throw  crank ;  a  tu  b-throw  switch, 
b  Having  two  cranks  set  near  together  and  opposite  to 
one  another  ;  as,  a  two-throw  crank  shaft, 
two'-to-one',  a.  Mach.  Designating,  or  pert,  to,  a  gear 
for  reducing  or  increasing  a  velocity  ratio  two  to  one. 
two'— up',  n.  A  gambling  game  somewhat  like  pitch 
and  toss.  Two  coins  are  tossed  from  a  small  piece  of  wood 
called  a  kip,  and  bets  are  laid  on  their  both  falling  heads 
or  tails,  no  other  fall  counting.  Australia. 
two'— way',  a.  Lit.,  having  two  ways ;  in  Math.,  having 
two  ways  of  variation  ;  as,  a  two-way  series.  Specif.  : 
Mech.  Designating  acock  or  valve  that  will  connect  a  pipe 
or  channel  with  either  of  two  others  at  will. 

-ty  [F.  - te ,  L.  -tas.~\  A  suffix  forming  abstract  nouns  of 
quality ,  state ,  condition ,  and  the  like,  in  words  from  French 
or  Latin,  as  in  beau/?/,  pie/?/,  liber/?/.  Cf.  1st  -th. 

-ty.  [AS.  -tig.  See  ten.]  A  suffix  in  numbers,  denoting 
tens ,  times  ten;  as,  twenty,  thir/y,  fitly,  etc.  In  ordinal 
numbers  -ty  appears  as  -//-;  as,  twen//etli,  for/?eth. 
Ty'burn  (ti'b?7rn),  n.  A  former  small  tributary  of  the 
Thames  in  London  ;  also,  a  former  place  of  public  execu¬ 
tion  on  it  near  where  is  now  the  Marble  Arch,  Hyde  Park. 
Tyburn  ticket  [in  allusion  to  Tyburn,  the  former  place  of 
executionj,  Eng.  Laic,  a  certificate  given  to  one  who 
prosecutes  a  felon  to  conviction,  which  (by  10  A’  11  Wm. 
III.  c.  23)  exempted  him  or  his  first  assignee  from  parish 
and  ward  offices  where  the  crime  was  committed.  It  is 
now  obsolete.  —  T.  tippet,  a  hangman’s  rope  or  halter.  Obs. 
Ty'che  (ti'ke),  n.  [Gr.  Tvx?j.]  Gr.  Myth.  Goddess  of  for¬ 
tune.  Each  city,  especially  in  later  times,  had  its  own  Ty- 
che,  similar  to  the  Roman  Genius  Loci.  Cf.  Fortuna. 

Tgche ,  Fortune,  might  be,  to  the  uninitiated,  the  Patron,  the 
Good  Luck  of  anv  and  every  city,  but  to  the  mystic  .  .  .  she  was 
the  inner  Fate  of  his  life  and  soul.  *  J.  E.  Harrison. 

ty'chism  (ti'klz’m),  n.  [Gr.  tvxv  fortune,  chance  +  -wm.] 
Any  theory  which  conceives  chance  as  an  objective  reality; 
esp.,  a  theory  of  evolution  which  considers  that  variation 
may  be  purely  fortuitous. 

ty'chite  (ti'klt),  n.  [Gr.  rv\i)  cliance  ;  —  in  reference  to 
its  chance  discovery.]  Min.  A  rare  mineral  crystallizing  in 
regular  octahedrons  and  having  the  composition  2MgCO;r 
2Na,C0;{,Na.,S04.  Hardness,  3.5-4  ;  sp.  gr.,  2.59. 


twlt'ter-a'tion  (twlt/?  r-a'- 
sh/7n),  n.  A  twitter.  Colloq. 
twit'ter-boned',  a.  [Cf.  quit- 
to it.]  Having  an  excrescence 
on  the  hoof.  Obs. 
twtt'terd  Twittered.  Re.f.  Sp. 
twit'ter-ing-ly,  adv.  of  twit  ter - 
itif /,  p.  pr. 

twit'ter-light'.u.  [Cf.  twitter, 
v.  i.,  8.]  Twilight.  Obs. 
twit'ter-ly.  a.  Nervous  ;  trem¬ 
bling.  Colloq.  (p.  pr.  I 

twit'ting-ly,  adv.  of  twitting ,1 
twlt'tle,/-./.  | Cf. twitter,  r.i.J 
To  chatter;  also,  to  twitter:  Obs. 
twlt'tle- twat'  (twlt',l-twut/),  n. 
A  chatterer.  Obs. 
twit'tle-twat  tie  (-twBP’l),  w. 
=  TITTLE-TATTLE.  Obs. 

twit'-twat/  (twlt'twot'),  n. 
The  house  sparrow', 
twit'ty  (twit'I),  a.  Having 
twits  ;  uneven  ;  —  said  of  yarn, 
’twlxt  (twlkst).  For  betw  ixt. 
Poet.,  Coll  of/.,  or  Scot,  tf  Dial. 
Eng.  [thalamenoephulon.l 

’twixt'-braUT,  n.  Anat.  The| 
twiz'zened  (twtz'’nd).  Dial. 
Eng.  var.  of  T\r  ISTENED. 
twiz'zle  (twTz"l),  n.  tf  r.  [Cf. 
twistle.]  Twist  ;  twirl.  Scot. 
V  Dial.  Eng.  [  Fng.  of  TO  a  i>.  I 
twoad  (twfi'ud;  twnd).  I)ial.| 
two'-bag'ger  <  too'bag'er),  n. 
Baseball.  A  hit  that  even  if  well 
fielded  enables  the  batter  to 
reach  second  base.  Cant. 
two'-block/,  r.  t.  Naut.  To 
haul  up  /an  article)  so  that  the 
two  blocks  of  the  tackle  are 
chockablock.  [chocka block. I 
two'-blocks',  adv.  Naut.  =| 
two'-course',  a.  Eng.  Ilist.  See 
three-field.  [of  toad. I 

twod  (twfid).  Dial.  Eng.  var. | 
two'-decker.//.  An  old-time  war 
vessel  with  guns  on  two  decks. 


I  two'-deck'  ves'sel.  See  deck, 2. 

two'-field\  a.  Eng.  Hist.  See 
i  three-field,  a. 
two'fcld  nese, //.  See -ness. 
two'-hand/,  a.  Employing  two 
j  hands.  See  dactylology. 

two'-leaved'  (-levd'), «.  llavmg 
J  two  leaves.  —  t  -leaved  Solo- 
mon’s-seal,  the  bead-ruby, 
two '-leg  ged  (-1  o  g/e  d  ;  -Yd; 
-lPgd'),  a.  Having  two  legs, 
twolf.  twolve.  +  twelve. 
two 'ling.  n.  [two  -+-  1st  -ling.] 
A  twin  crystal.  Rare. 
twon  Obs.  p.  p.  of  twine. 
two'ness,  n.  See -ness. 
twonty.  f  twenty.  [Sco/.I 
twoot.  Contr.  of  thou  wilt.  Obs.  \ 
two'-part',//.  Two  thirds.  Scot. 
two'-part'ed,  a.  Bipartite, 
two'-phase  .  a..,  two'-phas'er 
1  (-faz'fr),  n.  Elec.  =  DIPHASE, 
I  diphaser.  See  phase,  n.,  3. 
two'-plece/ bow.  See  6th  bow. 2. 
two'-pin  es-cape'ment.  See  es¬ 
capement,  3.  [Distichous.  I 
two'-ranked'  (-rfiijkt'ho.  Bot.\ 
twort  (twfirt).  Dial.  Eng.  var. 

Of  THWART. 

two'some  (twa's?7rn).  a.  [ two 
-f  1st -some.]  Double;  twofold; 

two.  »S’co/.  5i*  Dial.  Eng.  —  //. 
A  couple.  Scot,  tf  Dial.  Eng. 
two '-three  <  ido'thrY;  to'-;  Scot. 
twii'-),  o.  Lit.,  two  or  three  ;  — 
u Bed  for  a  few,  or,  sometimes,  a 
number.  Scot,  tf  Dial. 
two'-tongued7  (-t  n  n  g  d'),  a. 
Double-tongued  ;  deceitful, 
twoward-  4*  rOWA  RD. 
two'-wheel'er.n.  A  two-wheeled 
vehicle  ;  specif.,  a  two-wheeled 
cab  or  hansom.  Colloq. 

twp.  Abbr.  Township. 

twud  (twfid;  twdf>d).  Dial.  Eng. 
I  var.  of  toad. 

,  twy,  v.  i.  [Cf.  AS.  tw^on  to  hesi¬ 


tate,  doubt.]  To  turn  back.  Obs. 
twy,' id v.  Twice.  Obs.  Dial. Eng. 
twy-.  For  various  words  be¬ 
ginning  tirg-,  see  forms  in  TWI-. 
twy'blade/ (twl'blad').  Var.  of 
twayblade. 
twyble.  twibill. 
twy'erftwT'f  r).Var.  of  tuyere. 
twy'hyn' de(  t  w  ii 'h  Yn 'de  :twe'-), 

1  //.  See  ii  YNDK  —  twyhynde  man. 
Twyne’s  case  (twin/).  The  early 
leading  case  (3  Co.  NO)  on  frau- 
dulenFconveyances. 
twynne.  twain,  twin. 

TX.  Abbr.  Tax  ;  —  as  used  on 
the  tape  of  the  stock  ticker, 
ty.  f  thy.  [of  tie.  I 

ty  (tl).  Scot.  A*  dial.  Eng.  var.  | 
Ty  (tii  ;  te).  Var.  of  Tiu,  Tyr. 
ty'-alF.  Var.  of  tial.  Obs.  or 
Scot, 

tyar  4*  tiara. 

Tyb'alt  (tTb'dlt),  n.  [F.  7 hi- 
baut ,  OF.  also  Tibant ,  Tiebaut, 
of  G.  origin  ;  see  Theobald.] 

1.  Masc.  prop.  name. 

2.  A  tierv  nephew  to  Ladv  Cap- 
ulet  in  Shakespeare’s  “  Romeo 
and  .Juliet.”  He  kills  Mercutio 
and  is  slain  by  Romeo  in  a  duel, 
tyberiade,  n.  [OF.  tiberiade.] 

=  TOPOGRAPH.  Obs. 
Ty-bur'ni-an  (tT-bftr'nY-dn).  a. 
Of  orpert.  to  Tvburnia  (6oealled 
from  the  Tyburn), a  fashionable 
quarter  of  ‘London  to  the  north 
and  east  of  Hyde  Park.  — Ty- 
bur'ni-an.  n. 

Tych'i-cus  ( tYk'Y-ktis).  Bib. 
Ty'cho’s  star  (ti'kOz;  tii'-). 
Astron.  A  new  or  temporary 
star  in  Cassiopeia,  first  scon  by 
Tycho  Brahe  in  November.  lr»7$, 
wiiich  became  as  bright  as  Ve¬ 
nus,  being  even  visible  by  day, 
hut  not  now  known,  even  us  a 
I  telescopic  star. 


ty-con'na  (tT-kBn'd).  Var.  of 
TAHKHANA. 

ty-coon'ate  (tT-koon'lit),  n.  The 
snogunate. 

tydd'yn  (tutb'Yn),  n.  [W.]  Old 
Ci/ in nc  Law.  A  homestead. 
Ty'deus  (tl'dfis  ;  tld'C-ws),  n. 
[L.,  fr.  Gr.  TvSei/y/j  Gr.  Mgth. 
One  of  the  “Seven  against 
Thebes"  (which  see). 

Ty-di'des < tY-dl'dez ),  n .  [L.,  fr. 
Gr.  'l  v6ei8T)5.]  Son  of  Tydeus; 
—  a  patronymic  of  Diomedes. 
tye  iti).  w.  [Cf.  AS.  teag  a  tie, 
hand,  inclosure,  and  E.  tie,  //.] 
A  large  pasture  or  common. 
Dial.  Eng. 

tye,  ti.  [Cf.  AS.  tig,  and  also 
OF.  teic,  F.  tare  jiiilowcase.  L. 
theca  a  case.  Gr.  (bj/op]  A  case 
or  casket  for  jewels.  Obs. 
tye,  ?*.  t.  Mining.  To  wash  (ores) 
in  a  tye.  Frig.  [salmon, 

ty'ee''  <  tT'e/).  w.  The  quinnatl 
tye-k&'na  (tl-kii'nd).  Var.  of 
TAHKHANA. 

tyene.  tyeni.  +  teen. 

♦iV'er  (tl'er).  Vnr.  of  tayir. 
i,y-foon'.  4*  typhoon. 
tyg.  Var.  of  2d  Tin 
tygury.  n.  [L.  tuguriuni.]  Cot¬ 
tage.  Obs.  [of  TIE.  I 

ty'ing  (tY'Yng),  p.  pr.  fl>'  rb.  n.| 
tyiss.  ^  TICE, 
tyke.  Var.  of  tike.  n. 
tyk'en  (tTk'rn).  tyk'ing  (-Yn), 
n.  Ticking.  Scot. 
ty'la-rus  (t  T'l  a-r  fi  s),  n. ;  pi. 
- 1  \  i:  i  -ri  >  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  tvAtj 

a  cushion.)  One  of  the  pads  on 
the  under  surface  of  birds’  toes, 
tyle'ber'ry  (tTl'hfr'Y),  n.  The 
coral  plant.  [  Obs.  or  Archaic.  | 
ty'ler  (tT'ler  i.  Var.  of  tiler. I 
Ty'ler’s  Re-bel')ion  (t  T'l  ?  r  z). 
See  Peasants’  Revolt. 


Ty-chon'ic  (ti-k5n'Ik),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  Tycho 
Brahe,  or  his  system  of  astronomy. 

ty  coon'  (ti-koou'),  n.  [Jap.  luihun,  fr.  Chin.  UP  great  -f- 
chuu 1  sovereign.]  A  title  of  the  shogun.  See  shogun. 

tye  (ti),  7i.  1.  Obs.  or  archaic  var.  of  tie. 

2.  Naut.  A  chain  or  rope,  one  end  of  which  passes  through 
the  mast,  or  through  a  block  called  the  tye  block,  and  is  made 
fast  to  the  center  of  a  yard,  the  other  end  being  attached 
to  a  tackle, by  means  of  which  the  yard  is  hoisted  or  lowered. 

3.  Mining.  A  kind  of  launder  for  washing  ores.  Eng. 

Ty'ler-ism  (tl'ler-Tz’m),  n.  1.  Theol.  The  doctrinal  sys¬ 
tem  of  Bennet  Tyler  (1783-1858),  professor  of  theology  at 
East  Windsor,  Conn.  (1833-57),  who  represented  in  gen¬ 
eral  the  theology  of  Edwards  ;  —  opposed  to  Taylorism. 

2  C.  S.  Politics.  Policy  or  action  like  President  Tyler’s 
(1841-45)  in  opposing  the  Whig  party  which  elected  him. 

Ty'ler-ite  (-It),  n.  One  who  practices  or  upholds  Tylerism. 

Ty'ler-ize  (-iz),  v.  ?.;  -ized  (-Izd) ;  -iz'ing  (-Iz'Tng).  U.  S. 
Politics.  To  practice  Tylerism.  Obs.  or  Hist. 

ty-lO'sis  (ti-lo'sts),  n.  ;  pi.  -ses  (-sez).  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  rvAo? 

a  lump,  knot.]  1.  Bot.  An  intrusive  growth  from  one  cell 
into  the  cavity  of  another,  sometimes  forming  there  an  ir¬ 
regular  mass  of  cells.  Tyloses  block  up  the  tracheal  cav¬ 
ities  during  the  transformation  of  sapwood  to  heartwood. 
2.  Med.  A  thickening  and  hardening ;  callosity. 

tymp  (timp),  n.  [Cf.  tympan.]  In  an  open-front  iron 
blast  furnace,  the  stone  or  the  water-cooled  iron  casting 
protecting  the  top  of  the  opening  through  which  molten 
slag  and  iron  continually  pass  into  the  forehearth,  the  slag 
flowing  over  the  dam,  while  the  iron  is  tapped  through  a 
lower  opening  in  the  dam.  In  modern  practice  the  blast 
furnace  has  a  closed  front,  and  slag  and  iron  are  tapped 
periodically  through  separate  openings,  thus  doing  away 
with  the  tymp  and  the  forehearth. 

tym'pan  (tTm'pdn),  n.  [F.,  fr.  L.  tympanum  a  kettledrum, 
a  panel  of  a  door.  See  tympanum;  cf.  tymp.]  1.  A  drum.  Ota. 

2.  Arch.  A  panel  ;  a  tympanum. 

3.  Prmting  Presses.  The  sheet  of  paper,  cloth,  or  other  ma¬ 
terial,  placed  between  the  impression  surface  (platen,  im¬ 
pression  cylinder,  or  the  like)  and  the  paper  to  be  printed. 
In  hand  presses  the  tympan  is  double  and  consists  of  two 
sheets,  usually  of  parchment, stretched  on  the  tympan  frame 
(consisting  of  the  inner  tympan  frame  over  which  the  tym¬ 
pan  is  drawn,  and  an  outer  tympan  frame  holding  the  tympan 
in  place).  Between  the  sheets  is  placed  the  packing  of  blan¬ 
kets,  rubber,  or  the  like.  Tympan  is  sometimes  applied  to 
the  tympan  frame.  In  power  presses  the  tympan  Isa  sheet 
stretched  over  the  platen,  as  in  a  job  press,  or  over  the  im¬ 
pression  cylinder,  as  in  a  rotary  press  or  in  a  perfecting 
press,  and  covers  packing,  make-ready,  etc.  Often  a  tym¬ 
pan  is  considered  to  include  also  the  accompanying  back¬ 
ing,  the  outside  sheet  then  being  distinctively  called  the 
draw  Bheet  or  top  sheet.  In  perfecting  presses  the  tympan 
over  the  second  impression  surface  receives  the  offset  (set¬ 
off)  of  the  first  side  printed  and  is  variously  devised,  as  by 
changing  the  sheet  (shifting,  or  traveling,  tympan),  to  avoid 
soiling  the  printed  paper.  In  lithographic  presses  the  tym¬ 
pan  is  a  sheet  of  blanket  or  leather  or  of  thm  metal  (as  zinc 
or  copper)  placed  between  tlie  paper  to  be  printed  and  the 
scraper  or  other  impressing  surface. 

tym-pan'ic  (tTm-pSn'Tk),  a.  [See  tympanum.]  1.  Like 
a  tympanum,  or  drum  ;  as,  a  tympanic  membrane. 

2.  A  nat.  <£■  Zool.  Of  or  pert,  to  the  tympanum  in  any  sense  ; 
designating,  or  pert,  to,  the  tympanic  bone, 
tympanic  antrum,  the  mastoid  antrum.  —  t.  bono,  A7iat.  d" 
Zool.,  in  mammals,  a  bone  of  the  skull  which  incloses  a 
part  of  the  tympanum  and  supports  the  tympanic  mem¬ 
brane.  In  man  it  is  represented  by  the  tympanic  plate, 
which  in  the  adult  becomes  fused  with  the  petrous  por¬ 
tion  of  the  temporal  bone,  though  forming  a  distinct  in¬ 
complete  ring:  in  the  fetus.  In  many  mammals  it  bears  a 
rounded  enlargement,  the  bulla  lympani.  In  the  other 
vertebrates  the  term  has  been  applied  to  several  bones  re¬ 
garded  as  representing  the  above.  —  t.  bulla.  Zool .  =  bul¬ 
la  tympani.  —  t.  cavity,  Anat.,  the  tympanum  or  cavity  of 
the  middle  ear.  —  t.  membrane,  Anal.  <f-  Zool.,  a  thin  mem¬ 
brane  closing  externally  the  cavity  of  the  middle  ear,  like 
the  head  of  a  drum.  See  1st  ear,  1.  In  mammals  it  is  deeply 
located  at  the  bottom  of  the  external  auditory  canal,  in 
birds  and  reptiles  more  superficially,  and  in  frogs  and 
toads  on  the  surface.  — t.  nerve.  Anat.  a  A  branch  of  the 
glossopharyngeal  nerve  arising  from  the  petrous  ganglion 
and  distributed  to  the  walls  of  the  tympanum  of  the  ear, 
where  it  takes  part  in  forming  a  plexus,  the  tympanic 
plexus,  b  A  branch  of  the  facial  nerve  to  the  stapedius 
muscle.  —  t.  plate.  Anat.  See  tympanic  bone. 


tym-pan'ic,  n.  Anat.  &  Zool.  A  tympanic  bone,  nerve,  etc. 


tylie  •]*  till,  v. 

tyl'i-on  (tYl'Y-On),  n.  [G.,  fr. 
Gr.  tcAt)  a  swelling,  a  pad.] 
Cranial.  The  point  on  the  an¬ 
terior  edge  of  the  optic  groove 
at  the  median  line  of  the  skull. 
Tyll  Eulenspiegel.  SeeEui.EN- 
sn  kg  el,  Tyll. 

ty-lo'ma  (tl-15'ma),  n.  [Gr. 
TuAtu/xa.]  Med.  =  tylosis. 
Ty-lop'o-da  (tI-15p'o-dd),  n.  pi. 
[NL.,  fr.  Gr.  tvAtj  a  cushion  + 
-pod a.]  Zool.  The  superfamily, 
Cameloidea,  constituted  by  tlie 
family  Camelidie  (which  see). 
—  ty'lo-pod  (tl'IC-pSd),  n.  — 
ty-lop'o-dous  (tT-lfip'o-dws),  a. 
Ty  lo-Bau'rus  (tl'lo-sfi'nls),  n. 
[NL.  ;  Gr.  ruAo?  knob,  callus 
+  -snurvs.]  Paleon.  A  genus  of 
large  pythonomornhous  reptiles 
from  the  Upper  Cretaceous  of 
Kansas, New  Mexico.and  Texas. 
They  have  a  short  body,  long 
tail,  and  pentadactyl,  ‘paddle- 
like  limbs.  [sis. I 

ty'lose  (ti'lfis),  n.  Bot.  Atylo-| 
ty-los  ter-e'Bis  (tl-l  5  s'tP  r-e'- 
sYb),  n.  [NL.  ;  Gr.  tvAot  callus 
-I-  crTeprjac?  deprivation.]  Surg. 
The  removal  of  a  callus, 
ty'lo-styl©  ( t  Y'l  o-s  til),  ty7lo- 
sty'lus  (-stl'lus),  ti.  [NL.  tylo- 
stglus;  Gr.  tuAos  knob  -F  arv- 
Ao1?  pillar.]  Zool.  A  uniradiate 
ointed  sponge  spicule  with  a 
nohat  the  blunt  end. —  ty  lo- 
sty'lar  (-at  T'l  dr),  a.  —  tylo- 
sty'lote  (-lot),  n. 

Ty  lo-8u'ruB  (tT^G-sn'rits),  n. 
[NL.  ;  Gr.  tvAo?  callus  -f-  ovpa 
tail  ;  —  in  allusion  to  the  caudal 
keel.]  Zool.  See  needlefish. 
ty'lo-tate  (t T'l 6-t at),  a.  [See 


tylote.]  Zool.  Knobbed  at 
both  ends,  ns  a  tylote. 
ty'lote  (tl'lot)/  ty-lo'tus  (tT- 
lo'tus),  ti.  [NL.  tylotus,  tr.  Gr. 
tvAojtos  knobbed,  tv Aos  knob.] 
Zool.  A  slender  elongate  sponge 
spieule  with  a  knob  at  both  ends, 
tvlot'ic  (tT-lftt'Yk),  a.  Bot. 
I*ert.  to,  or  marked  by,  tylosis, 
ty  lo-tox'e  a  (tl'lMOk '«/•-«),  n. 
(NL.  ;  Gr.  tuAujto?  knobbed  + 
o£ik  sharp.]  Zool.  A  rodlike 
sponge  spicule  tapering  townrd 
the  ends, one  sharp, one  knobbed. 
—  tyao-tox'e-ate  (-fit),  a. 
tylthe.  ^  tilt. 
ty'lus  (tT'lws),  n.;  pi.  TYi.i  (-1T). 
[NL.,fr.  Gr.  tvAo?  knob.]  Zool- 
A  central  prominence  on  the 
upper  front  side  of  tlie  head  of 
some  Hemiptern.  [timbal,  1.1 
tym'bal  (tYm'bdl).  Var.  of | 
tym' talon  ( tYm'ha-15n).  Er- 
ron.  for  timbal,  1. 
tym'ber.  timber,  timbre. 
tymbestere,  it.  A  pseudo-ar- 
ehnic  form  of  tymranisteu. 
tyme  +  thyme,  time. 
tymorou8.  +  timorous. 
tymiame,  n.  [L.  thj/miania,  fr. 
Gr.  9vp.iap.a.]  Incense.  Obs. 
tymor,  n.  A  song  bird.  Obs. 
tym'pa-nal  (tYm'pd-ndl),  a.  tf 
ti.  Anat.  t;  Zool.  Tympanic, 
tympan  frame.  See  tympan, 3. 
tym'pa-ni.  »/.,  ///.  of  tympano. 
tym'pa-ni-chord  (t)m'pa-nY- 
kOrfU ;  tYni-pftn'Y-),  n.  Tlie  chor¬ 
da  tympani. 

tympan 'i- form  (tYm-pttn'Y- 
form  ;  tY  m'p  c-n  Y-f  6  r  m'),  a. 
it  i/m  pa  mini  +  -form.)  Resem¬ 
bling  a  tympanum, 
tym'pan-ing.  n.  Print.  Mate- 
I  rial  used  in  making  a  tympan. 


fobd,fo"ot;  out,  oil ;  chair  ;  go  ;  sing,  iqk  ;  4*en,  thin;  nature,  verdure  (250) ;  K  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144) ;  boN  ;  yet ;  zh  =  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Guide. 

Full  explanations  of  Abbreviations,  Signs,  etc.,  Immediately  precede  the  Vocabulary. 


TYMPANISM 


2224 


TYPHOID 


t  Tympanum  on  Leg  of  a 
Grasshopper.  Much  enlarged. 


tym'pa-ni'tos  (tTra'pd-ni'tez),  n.  [L.,  fr.  Gr.  rvp.TravirT\^, 
fr.  Tv/xnavov  a  kettledrum.]  Med.  A  distention  of  the  ab¬ 
domen,  due  to  air  or  gas  accumulating  in  the  intestinal  tract 
or  peritoneal  cavity  ;  meteorism.  Cf .  bloat,  n.,  2. 
tym'pa  nit'ic  (-nTt'Tk),  a.  [L.  tympan  it  icus  one  afflicted 
with  tympanites.]  Med.  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  affected 
with,  tympanites.  —  tympanitic  resonance,  the  sound  pro¬ 
duced  by  percussion  of  a  distended  abdomen, 
tym'pa-ni'tis  (-ni'tts),  n.  [NL.  See  tympanum  ;  -itis.] 
Inflammation  of  the  lining  membrane  of  the  middle  ear. 
tym'pa-no*  (tTm'pd-uo-).  A  combining  form  denoting  con¬ 
nection  with ,  or  relation  to ,  the  tympanum. 
tym'pa-no -hy'al  (-lil'dl),  a.  Anat.  <Ss  Zool.  Of  or  pertain¬ 
ing  to  the  tympanum  and  the  hyoid  arch  ;  designating  the 
proximal  segment  in  the  hyoidean  arch,  becoming  a  part 
of  the  styloid  process  of  the  temporal  bone  in  adult  man. 
—  tym  pa-no-hy'al,  n. 

tym'pa-num  (tim'pa-nQm),  n.  ;  pi.  E.  -nums  (-numz),  L. 
-na  (-nd).  [L.,  a  kettledrum,  a  drum  or  wheel  in  machines, 
the  triangular  area  in  a  pediment,  the  panel  of  a  door,  Gr. 
Tvpnauoi^  rvnavov,  fr.  rvnreiv  to  strike,  beat.  See  type  ; 
cf.  timbrel.]  1.  A?iat.  d  Zool.  a  The  eardrum,  or  middle 
ear.  See  1st  ear,  1.  b  The  tympanic  membrane. 

2 .  Zool.  a  One  of  the  naked  inflatable  air  sacs  on  the  neck 
of  the  prairie  chicken  and  other  grouse,  b  =  tracheal 
tympanum  (see  trachea,  1).  c  Entomol.  A  thin  tense 
membrane  covering  an  organ 
of  hearing  in  a  leg  or  other 
part  of  an  insect. 

3.  Arch,  a  The  recessed  face 
of  a  pediment  within  the  frame 
made  by  the  upper  and  lower 
cornices,  being  usually  a  tri¬ 
angular  space  or  table,  b  The  space  within  an  arch,  and 
above  a  lintel  or  a  subordinate  arch,  spanning  the  opening 
below  the  arch. 

4.  A  water-raising  wheel  resembling  a  kind  of  Persian 
wheel.  See  Persian  wheel,  Illust .,  1. 

6.  Elec.  The  diaphragm  of  a  magneto-telephone, 
tym'pa-ny  (-nT),  n.  ;  pi.  -panies  (-ntz).  [Gr.  rvyuavla^,  fr. 
rvpnai  ov  a  kettledrum.  See  tympanites.]  1.  Inflation  ; 
distention ;  hence,  conceit ;  bombast ;  turgidness.  “Thine  ’s 
a  tympany  of  sense.”  Dryden. 

2.  Med.  Tympanites;  wind  dropsy. 

Tyn'dal-li-za'tion  (tin'dal-T-za'shim  ;  -I-za'shdn),  n. 
[After  John  Tyndall ,  British  physicist.]  Sterilization 
effected  by  repeated  heating  to  a  temperature  sufficiently 
high  to  destroy  the  developed  germs ;  intermittent  or 
fractional  sterilization.  —  Tyil'dal-lize  (tin'dal-Tz),  v.  t. 
Tyn-da're-US  (tin-da're-fis),  n.  [L.,  fr.  Gr.  Tvi /fiapeo?,  also 
Tvy6dpeuK.]  Gr.  Myth.  The  husband  of  Leda.  SeeLEDA,  1. 
Tyn-dar'i-des(tin-dSr'T-dez),?i.;p/.  -id^e  (-de).  [L.,fr.  Gr. 
TvvSapiSry;.]  A  male  descendant,  or  a  child,  of  Tyndareus. 
Tyn'wald, n.,  or  Court  of  Tyn'wald  (tm'wold;  tin'-).  [Cf. 
lce\.  pingvollr,  lit.,  parliament  field.  See  1st  thing.]  The 
legislature  of  the  Isle  of  Man,  composed  of  :  (1)  a  lieuten¬ 
ant  governor,  representing  the  sovereign,  and  a  council 
which  acts  as  the  upper  house,  and  (2)  the  House  of  Keys, 
typ'al  (tip'rtl),  a.  Relating  to  a  type  or  types  ;  belonging 
to  types  ;  serving  as  a  type  ;  typical, 
type  (tip),  n.  [F.  type ,  fr.  L.  typus  a  figure,  image,  a  form, 
type,  character,  Gr.  tvttos  the  mark  of  a  blow,  impression, 
form  of  character,  model,  fr.  the  root  of  TV7TTctp  to  beat, 
strike  ;  cf.  Skr.  tup  to  hurt.]  1.  The  mark  or  impression 
of  something  ;  a  distinctive  stamp  ;  sign  ;  emblem. 

The  faith  they  have  in  tennis,  and  tall  stockings, 

Short  blistered  breeches,  and  those  types  of  travel.  Shak. 

2.  A  figure  or  representation  of  something  to  come;  a 
token  ;  sign  ;  symbol ;  —  correlative  to  antitype. 

A  type  is  no  longer  a  type  when  the  thing  typified  comes  to  be 
actually  exhibited.  South. 

3.  That  which  serves  or  may  serve  as  an  example  or  pat¬ 
tern  ;  that  which  possesses  or  exemplifies  characteristic 
qualities  ;  a  model ;  standard  ;  exemplar.  Specif.  :  a  Biol. 
A  general  form  or  plan  of  structure  common  to  a  number 
of  individuals  ;  hence,  the  ideal  representation  of,  or  the 
most  perfect  exemplification  of,  a  natural  group;  esp.,  a 
type  specimen,  type  species,  or  type  genus  (which  see),  b 
Zool.  In  some  classifications,  a  group  of  animals  having  a 
certain  type  of  structure  ;  — practically  equiv.  to  phylum. 

Type  stands  apart  from  all  other  general  terms  in  ethnological 
nomenclature  It  is  not  a  race,  a  tribe,  or  a  family,  or  any  con¬ 
crete  division  whatsoever  ;  but  is  rather  in  the  nature  of  an  ab¬ 
straction,  a  model  or  pattern  to  which  all  possible  divisions  are 
referable.  .  .  .  Type  necessarily  resolves  itself  into  a  question  of 
averages  ;  individuals  possessing  most  of  the  characters  peculiar 
to  a  group  are  said  to  be  typical  members  of  that  group,  and  even 
this  only  in  a  relative  sense.  A.  H.  Keane. 

Since  the  time  of  Cuvier  and  Baer  .  .  .  the  whole  animal  king¬ 
dom  has  been  universally  held  to  be  divisible  into  a  small  num¬ 
ber  of  main  divisions  or  types.  Haeckel. 

C  Fine  Arts.  The  original  object,  or  class  of  objects,  scene, 
face,  or  conception,  which  becomes  the  subject  of  a  copy  ; 
esp.,  Numis .,  the  pattern  or  design  on  either  side  of  a  medal 
or  coin,  d  Chew.  A  simple  compound,  used  as  a  model 
or  pattern  to  which  other  compounds  are  conveniently  re¬ 
garded  as  being  related,  and  from  which  they  may  be 
actually  or  theoretically  derived.  The  fundamental  types 
used  to  express  the  simplest  and  most  essential  chemical 


relations  are  hydrochloric  acid,  HC1 ;  water,  HoO;  ammo¬ 
nia,  NHS ;  and  methane,  CH4.  e  Produce  Markets.  A 
sample  of  the  quality,  crop,  or  the  like,  dealt  in  when 
grain,  coffee,  sugar,  or  other  produce  is  sold  “  to  arrive.” 
4.  Print,  a  A  rectangular  block,  usually  of  metal  or  wood, 
having  its  face  so  shaped  as  to  produce,  by  the  process  of 
printing,  a  letter,  figure,  or  other  character,  b  Such  blocks, 
or  the  letters  or  characters  impressed,  collectively. 

Movable  types  .  .  .  were  probably  used  for  Babyloninn  and 
Assyrian  seals,  and  were  undoubtedly  employed  long  before  the 
Christian  Era  by  the  potters  of  Thasos.  .  .  .  They  were  again  in¬ 
vented  in  China  in  the  loth  century  a.  d.,  and  were  also  used  about 
the  same  time  for  stamping  the  legends  on  the  coins  of  Tibet. 

I.  'Taylor  (  The  Alphabet) 
In  making  ordinary  type,  a  steel  punch  or  die  is  first  pre¬ 
pared  by  an  expert  cutter,  and  from  this,  by  means  of  a 
stamping  machine,  a  copper  matrix  is  made,  which  is  fitted 
to  a  mold.  The  type  is  then  cast  from  type  metal,  the  jet 
of  surplus  metal  is  broken  off,  and  the  rough  surface  is 
planed  and  grooved.  In  the  cut,  a  is  the  body  ;  b,  the  Jace, 
or  part  from  which  the  impression  is  taken  ; 
c,  the  shoulder,  or  top  of  the  body  ;  d,  the  £ 
counter;  e ,  serifs;  f,  stem;  g,  beard;  h, 
the  nick :  i ,  the  groove  made  in  the  process^, 
of  finishing ;  j,  the  feet.  The  nicks  (see  Il¬ 
lust.), of  which  there  are  on  each  type  from 
one  to  four  variously  grouped,  assist  the 
compositor  in  distinguishing  front  from 
back,  and  also  one  font  from  another.  The 
type  provided  for  composition  of  an  ordi¬ 
nary  book  consists  of  roman  CAPITAL3. 
small  capitals, and  lower-case  letters, and 
italic  CAPITALS  and  lower-case  letters, 
with  accompanying  figures,  points,  refer¬ 
ence,  accent,  and  diacritical  marks,  and  a  . 
few  signs  and  other  characters,  in  all  more  J 
than  two  hundred  characters.  Besides  the  ^ 
ordinary  roman  and  italic,  some  of  the  Metal  Type,  4. 
most  important  of  the  varieties  are : 

€no!isf).  Black  ILetter.  Boldface. 
Gothic.  Antique.  Clarendon. 

Caslon  Old  Style.  French  Elzevir. 


Typewr i ter 


According  to  its  width,  type  is  referred  to  as  extracon- 
densed,  condensed,  lean,  standard ,  fat ,  expanded,  and  ex¬ 
tended.  The  following  line  illustrates  these  seven  varieties: 

M  M  M  M  M  M  IVE 

The  following  table  shows  all  the  sizes  of  type  common 
in  book  work ;  the  column  of  black  squares  shows  the  sizes 
of  the  corresponding  em  quad,  and  the  numbers  refer  to 
the  nearest  equivalent  in  the  point  system  in  use  in  Amer¬ 
ica.  See  point  system. 


Common  Name 

Diamond  .  .  . 
Pearl  .... 
Agate  .... 
Nonpareil  .  . 
Minion  .  .  . 
Brevier  .  .  . 
Bourgeois  .  . 
Long  Primer 
Small  Pica  .  . 


Pica  . 


English 


Columbian 


Great  Primer 


Specimen 

abedef  ghi  j  klmnopqrstuv  wx  jz 

abcdefghijklmnopqr6tuvwxyz 
abedef  ghi  jklmnopqrstuvwx 
abedef  ghijklmnopqrstuvw 
abcdefghijklmnopqrstuv 
abcdefghij  klmnopqrstu 
abcdefghijklmnopqrs 
abcdefgliijklmnopqr 
abcdefghij  klmnop 
abcdefghijklmn 
abcdefghijklm 
abcdefghij  k 
abedef  ghij 


Em  quad 


Point 

4) 4 

5 

5) 4 

6 

7 

8 


10 


14 


18 


Excelsior  and  brilliant  are  smaller  than  diamond ;  they 
are  seldom  used.  Sizes  larger  than  great  primer  are 
paragon  (or  two-line  long  primer),  double  small  pica  (or  two- 
line  small  pica),  double  pica  (or  two-line  pica),  double  English 
(or  two-line  English),  double  great  primer  (or  two-line  great 
primer),  double  paragon  (or  two-line  paragon),  canon  (or  two- 
line  double  pica).  Above  this  the  sizes  are  called  five-line 
pica,  six-line  pica,  and  so  on.  As  a  result  of  the  use  of  the 
point  system,  the  arbitrary  names  given  above  are  falling 
into  disuse.  In  England,  owing  to  Tack  of  a  point  system, 
there  is  some  confusion  as  to  the  exact  dimensions  of  sizes, 
but  the  above  account  is  substantially  correct  for  that 
country.  Agate,  however,  is  called  ruby  in  England,  where 
also  a  size  intermediate  between  nonpareil  and  minion  is 
employed,  called  emerald.  The  standard  height  of  type, 
technically  called  height  to  paper,  is,  in  England,  0.9175 
inch ;  in  the  United  States  it  is  0.9186  inch.  Height  for¬ 
merly  varied  from  0.9166  to  0.9186. 

For  ordinary  printed  matter  the  number  of  words  to 


the  square  inch  of  the  different  type  bodies  is  approximate¬ 
ly  as  follows,  the  first  figure  showing  the  number  for  mat¬ 
ter  set  solid,  the  second  for  that  which  is  leaded:  Diamond, 
80  and  60;  pearl,  69  and  50  ;  agate,  57  and  42;  nonpareil, 
47  and  84  ;  minion,  38  and  27  ;  brevier.  32  and  23  ;  bourgeois, 
28  and  20;  long  primer,  21  and  16 ;  small  pica,  17  and  14  ;  pica, 
14  and  11;  English  (solid),  10;  Columbian  (solid),  7. 

5.  Cryst.  A  form  of  structure  common  to  a  group  of  crys¬ 
tals  ;  also,  the  group  having  this  form.  See  symmetry. 

6.  Math.  The  simplest  of  the  forms  equivalent  with  re¬ 
spect  to  a  group. 

Syn.  —  See  emblem. 

type  (tip),v.  t.  ;  typed  (tlpt);  typ'ing  (tip'Tng).  1.  To  repre¬ 
sent  by  a  type  or  symbol  beforehand;  to  prefigure.  Rare . 

2.  To  produce  a  copy  of  ;  to  represent ;  typify. 

Let  us  type  them  now  in  our  own  lives.  Tennyson. 

3.  To  typewrite.  Co/loq. 

-type  (-tip).  [See  type,  n.]  A  combining  form  signifying 
impressed  form,  stamp,  print,  type,  typical  form ,  repre¬ 
sentative,  as  in  stereo  type,  photo  type,  iervotype,  mono  type. 
type  genus.  Biol.  That  genus  of  a  family  or  subfamily 
from  which  the  name  of  the  family  or  subfamily  is  formed 
(see  family.  7;  subfamily).  In  practice,  the  type  genus 
has  more  often  been  selected  because  it  was  the  largest, 
best-known,  or  earliest  described  genus,  or  the  one  first 
used  as  the  basis  of  a  family  or  subfamily  name,  rather 
than  (as  is  theoretically  preferable)  because  its  structure 
was  most  representative  of  the  family  as  a  whole, 
type  metal-  An  alloy  used  ill  making  type,  stereotype 
plates,  etc.,  and  in  backing  up  electrotype  plates.  It  con¬ 
sists  essentially  of  lead  and  antimony  (commonly  in  the 
proportion  of  four  to  one),  often  with  a  little  tin,  nickel, 
or  copper.  It  expands  slightly  on  cooling,  thus  preserv¬ 
ing  in  all  its  sharpness  the  form  of  the  mold, 
type'set'ter  (tip'sSt'er),  n.  One  that  sets  type  ;  specif.  :  a 
A  compositor,  b  A  machine  for  setting  type, 
type'set'ting,  n.  Act  or  process  of  setting  type, 
typesetting  machine.  Any  of  various  keyboard  machines 
for  automatically  setting  or  composing  printers’  types  ;  — 
called  also  composing  machine.  Of  recent  kinds,  one  sets 
up  actual  types,  and  the  other  sets  up  matrices  and  casts 
the  type  in  the  operation  (cf.  linotype). 
type  species.  Bot.  d  Zool.  That  species  of  a  genus  upon 
which  the  generic  name  depends,  theoretically  the  one 
most  perfectly  exemplifying  the  characters  of  the  genus;  a 
genotype.  If  the  genus  originally  contained  but  one  spe¬ 
cies,  that  species  is  the  type  species.  Recent  authors  in 
describing  new  genera  usually  designate  a  type  species  for 
each,  but  many  of  the  earlier  authors  described  genera  of 
many  species  without  designating  one  as  the  type,  and 
much  disagreement  of  later  authors  has  resulted, 
type  specimen  The  specimen  or  individual  on  which  the 
original  scientific  description  of  a  given  species  or  sub¬ 
species  is  based.  Cf.  cotype,  topotype,  paratype. 
type  theory.  Chem.  The  theory  that  chemical  compounds, 
esp.  organic  ones,  are  derived  by  replacement  from  a  lim¬ 
ited  number  of  type  compounds.  The  older  type  theory 
of  Dumas  (1839)  placed  too  much  emphasis  on  the  arrange¬ 
ment  of  the  atoms  and  too  little  on  their  nature;  the  newer 
type  theory  of  Laurent  and  Gerhardt  (1846—)  was  less  me¬ 
chanical  and  included  the  conception  of  radicals  or  resi¬ 
dues  ;  it  developed  into  the  unitary  theory, 
type  wheel.  A  wheel  with  raised  characters  on  its  periph¬ 
ery,  used  in  typewriters,  printing  telegraphs,  etc. 
type' write'  (tip'rit'),  v.  t.  d  i.  To  write  with  a  typewriter, 
type'writ  er  (-rit'er),  n.  1.  Any  of  various  instruments 
or  machines  for  writing  in  characters  similar  to  those  pro¬ 
duced  by  printers’  types.  In  the  prevailing  designs  the 
characters  are  produced  by  striking  the  paper  through  an 
inked  ribbon  by  steel  types,  the  latter  being  actuated  by 
corresponding  keys  on*  a  keyboard  (see  type  bar,  type 
wheel).  The  paper  is  clipped  to  a  platen  which  is  automat¬ 
ically  traversed  along  with  a  carriage  when  a  key  is  struck. 

2.  One  who  operates  a  typewriter. 

3.  Print.  A  style  of  type  imitating  typewriting, 
type'writ'ing  (-rlt'Tng),  n.  Act  or  art  of  using  a  type¬ 
writer  ;  also,  a  print  made  with  a  typewriter. 

Ty'pha  (tl'fa),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  rv^rj  cat-tail.]  Bot.  A 
genus  of  plants  constituting  the  family  Typhacere  (order 
Pandanales).  They  are  tall  erect  herbs  with  sword-shaped 
leaves  and  monoecious  flowers  in  dense  spikes,  the  stami- 
nate  being  uppermost.  The  species  are  natives  of  fresh 
and  salt  marshes  in  both  hemispheres.  They  are  known 
as  cat-tail,  reed  mace,  flag,  etc.. 

typll-lit'ic  (tif-ITt'Ik),  a.  Med.  Pertaining  to,  or  affected 
with,  typhlitis. 

typh  li'tis  (  -Il'tTs),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  tv^Ao?  blind,  closed 
(of  the  caecum)  -itis.']  Med.  Inflammation  of  the  caecum. 
Ty-pho'eus  (tl-fo'us),  n.  [Gr.  Tu</>o>ev9,  Tv#uj?.]  Class. 
Myth.  A  monster,  according  to  Hesiod,  a  son  of  Tartarus 
and  Gaea,  or  of  Hera  alone,  having  a  hundred  heads  with 
fearful  eyes  and  voices.  He  begot  the  unfavorable  or  dan¬ 
gerous  winds  and  tried  to  gain  the  sovereignty  of  gods 
and  men,  but  was  conquered  by  Zeus  with  a  thunderbolt 
and  buried  in  Tartarus  under  Mt.  Etna.  Later  he  is  iden- 
fied  with  Typhon  (which  see). 

ty'pho-gen'ic  (tl'fo-jSn'Tk),  a.  [typhus -genic.]  Med. 
Producing  typhus. 

ty'phoid  (tl'foid),  a.  [typhus  - \--oid :  cf.  F.  typhoide,  Gr. 
TV(l>u)8rj<;.  See  typhus.]  Med.  Of  or  pert,  to  typhus;  re¬ 
sembling  typhus  ;  of  a  low  grade,  like  typhus;  as,  ty¬ 
phoid  symptoms.  —  n.  Typhoid  fever, 
typhoid  fever,  Med.,  an  infectious  febrile  disease  caused  by 
a  bacillus  ( Bacillus  typhosus)  introduced  into  the  system 


tym'pa  nism  (tYm'pd-nYz’m), 
n.  Med.  A  Hatulent  distention 
of  the  belly  ;  tympanites, 
tym'pa-nism,  n.  Execution  by 
cudgeling,  as  with  drumsticks. 
Ohs. 

tym'pa-nist  (-pd-nYst),  n.  [Gr. 
TVATravKrrrjs ;  cf.  L.  tympa- 
nista .]  One  who  beats  a  drum.  A\ 
tym'pa  nis'ter,  n.  [L.  tympa- 
ni stria.]  A  female  player  on  the 
timbrel.  Ohs.  [nitic.  Obs.\ 
tym  pa  nit'i-cal,  a.  Tympa-| 
tym-pan'i  ty  (tlm-pftn'Y-tY),  n. 
Tympanites.  Ohs. 
tym'pa-nize  (ttm'pd-nTz),  v.  i. 
[L.  tympanizare  to  beat  a  drum, 
Gt. rvp.tr  avi^eiv.]  To  drum.  Ob*. 
tym'pa-nize,  r.  t.  Obs.  1.  To 
make  into  a  drum. 

2.  To  drum  upon, 
tym'pa-no  (tTm'pd-no'),  n.;  pi. 
tym  pa  Ni(-ne).  Var.  of  tim  pa  no. 
tym'pa-no-cer'vi-cal  (-sflr'vY- 
krtl),  a.  See  tym  pa  no-. 
tympa-no-Eu-sta'chi-an.  a.  See 
TYM  P  A  NO-.  I  See  TYMPANO-.I 

tym'pa-no-mal'le-al,  a.  Anat. | 


tym'pa-no-man-dib'u-lar,  a., 
tym'pa-no  mas'toid,  a.,  tym'- 
pa-no-max'il-la-ry,  a.  See  tym- 

PA  NO-. 

tym'pa-non  (tYm'pd-n8n),  n. 
[Gr.  Tvp.navov.  See  tym  pa¬ 
nt  M.]  Gr.  Antiq.  A  kettledrum; 
—a  frequent  attribute  of  Cybele. 
tym'pa-no-per'i-ot'ic,  a.  Zohl. 
See  tym  pa  no-.  —  tym'pa-no- 
per'i-ot'ic.  «. 

tvm  pa-no'sis  (-n  o's  T  s),  n. 
[NL.J  Med.  Tympanites, 
tym'p  a-no-squa-m  o's  al.  a., 
tym  pa-no-tem'po-ral,  a.  See 

TYM  PA  NO-. 

tym  pa-not'o-my  (tYm'pd-nBt'- 
6-mY),  n.  [ tym  junto -  +  -tomy.] 
Surg.  Incision  of  the  tympanic 
membrane. 

tym'pan  sheet.  Print.  A  sheet 
on  or  in  a  tympan,  as,  formerly, 
a  sheet  pasted  on  the  tympan  to 
serve  as  a  guide  in  laying  the 
sheets  evenly  for  printing,  a 
sheet  used  in  underlaying,  or 
the  outer  sheet  of  a  tympan. 
Tym-pan'u-chus  (tfm-pftn'fl- 


kiis),  n.  [NL.  ;  Gr.  rvp.Tra.vov 
(see  tympanum,  2)  4-  e\€i.v 
to  have.]  Zonl.  The  genus  of 
American  grouse  consisting  of 
the  prairie  chickens, 
tympill.  *1*  TEMPLE, 
tynd  (tTnd  ;  tin).  Scot.  var.  of 
tine,  prong. 

Tyn'dale’s  Bi'ble  (tYn'drtlz). 
See  BIBLE,  2. 

Tyn-dar'i-dae  (tYn-d&r'Y-de),  n., 

///.  of  Tyn  da  rides. 

tyne.  Var.  of  tine. 

tyne.  +  tiny.  [Tynwald.I 

Tyne'wald  (tTn'wold).  Var.  of  | 

tyng.  *1*  thing. 

tynke.  +  think. 

tynt.  +  tent. 

typ.  A  bb  r.  Typographer  ; 
typographical  ;  typography, 
typ-ar'chi-cal  (tlp-ar'kY-kdl), 
a.  Of  or  pert,  to  rulers  over 
type  or  printing.  Bonce  Word. 
type.  4  tip. 

type  bar.  1.  In  a  typewriting 
machine,  a  bar,  or  one  of  a  num¬ 
ber  of  bars,  hearing  type  for  pro¬ 
ducing  a  printed  impression. 


2.  A  bar.  or  slug,  cast  with  a  line 
of  type  on  its  face,  as  by  the 
linotype  machine, 
type  class  Moth.  The  assem¬ 
blage  of  all  order  types  (or  ordi¬ 
nals)  corresponding  to  a  given 
transfinite  cardinal, 
type  cutter.  An  engraver  of 
punches  for  making  type.  — 
type  cutting. 

Tv'pees  (ti'pez),w.  pi.  A  war¬ 
like  tribe  of  Nuknhiva.,  described 
by  Herman  Melville, 
type  founder.  One  who  casts  or 
makes  type.  —  type  founding. — 
type  foundry. 

type'-high  ,  a.  Print.  Exactly 
as  nigh  as  type. 

type  holder.  Bookbinding  A 
pallet  to  hold  type  for  stamping 
by  hand.  [  Colloq.  | 

typ'er  (tT  p'S  r),  n.  A  typist. | 
type'8cript\  n.  Typewritten 
copy. 

type  slug.  Print.  =  type  bar,  2. 
typet.  +  tippet. 
type  wash.  Print.  A  wash,  as 
of  benzine,  for  type  or  plates. 

typewriting  telegraph.  A  tele¬ 


graph  system  using  apparatus 
similar  to  a  typewriter  as  trans¬ 
mitter  or  receiver,  or  both. 
Ty-pha'ce-ae  (tT-fa's?-e),  n.  pi. 
[NL]  Pot.  See  Typha.  —  ty- 
pha'ceous  (-shus),  a. 
ty-phae'ml-a,  ty-phe'ml  a  (tl- 
fe'niY-a),  n.  [NL.]  Typhus, 
typh  fe'ver  (tlf'fe'vSr),  n.  Ty¬ 
phus  or  typhoid  lever.  Rare. 
ty'phic  (ti'flk),  a.  Of  or  pert, 
to  typhus  ;  also,  typhoid, 
ty-phin'i-a  ( tl-fYn'Y-d ),  n.  [NL., 
fr.  typhine ,  the  bacillus  of  ty¬ 
phoid  fever.]  Med.  =  relaps¬ 
ing  FEVER. 

typh  'lo-en'ter-l'tis  ( tYf/18-£n/- 
tcr-T'tYs),  n.  [Cf.  typhlitis, 

ENTERITIS.)  =  TYPHLITIS. 

Tvph-lop'i-dae  (tYf-lbp'Y-de),  n. 
jo.  [NL.,  fr.  the  specific  name 
typhlops,  Gr.  tv$Ao o\jj  blind  -F 
-idfe.]  Zool.  A  widely  distrib¬ 
uted  family  of  small  burrowing 
snakes  having  the  whole  body 
covered  with  uniform  cvcloidnl 
scales,  the  eyes  concealed,  the 
mouth  not  distensible,  and  the 


teeth  restricted  to  the  upper  jaw. 
The  typical  and  best-known 
genu 8  Typh'lops  (tYf'lfipB). 

The  Glauconiidae  were  former¬ 
ly  included  in  this  family. — 
typh- lop 'Id  (tif-lOp'Yd),  n.  * 
typh-lo'siB  (tYf-lo'sYs),  n.  [Gr. 
ruc/)Aa>(rt<r.]  Med.  Blindness, 
typh'lo-sole  (tYf'15-sol),  n  [Gr. 
rv^Ao?  blind  +  crtoAr)*/  chan¬ 
nel.)  Zool.  A  longitudinal  fold 
of  the  wall  projecting  into  the 
cavity  of  the  intestine  in  bi¬ 
valve  mollusks,  some  annelids, 
starfishes,  and  other  animals. — 
typh  lo-so'lar  (-so'ldr),  a. 
typh-lot'o-my  (tYf-lQt'6-mY),  n. 
[Gr.  rv4> Ao?  blind,  closed  (as 
applied  to  the  caecum)  +-to»>y.~) 
Surg.  Incision  into  the  caecum, 
ty  pho  ae'mi-a,  ty'pho-e'mi-a 
(tT'fo-e'mY-a),  n.  [NL.]  Ty¬ 
phus.  Rare. 

Ty-pho'e-an  (tT-fd'f-rtn),  a.  Of, 
pert,  to,  or  like,  Tvphoeiis. 

Sometimes  incorrectly  writ* 
ten  and  pronounced  Ty-pfiae'an , 
or  Ty-plie'an  (tl-fe'dn). 


ale,  senate,  care,  ftm,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofa;  ©ve,  $vent,  gnd,  recent,  maker;  ice,  Ill;  old,  obey,  orb,  6dd,  s6ft,  connect ;  use,  unite,  urn,  up,  circus,  menu; 


U  Foreign  Word.  +  Obsolete  Variant  of.  +  combined  with.  >  equals. 


TYPHOIDAL 


2225 


TZONECAN 


Bacilli  of  Ty¬ 
phoid  Fever. 


iwith  the  food  or  drinking  water,  and  characterized  by 
catarrh  of  the  intestine,  enlargement  and 
necrosis  of  the  Peyerian  glands  (which  see), 
enlargement  of  the  spleen  and  mesenteric 
glands,  (usually)  a  peculiar  eruption  appear¬ 
ing  on  the  seventh,  eighth,  or  ninth  day  and 
consisting  of  small,  slightly  elevated,  rose- 
colored  spots,  which  disappear  on  pressure 
and  come  out  in  successive  crops,  and,  often 
diarrhea  with  discharges  resembling  pea 
soup  in  appearance ;  enteric  fever ;  ileoty- 
phus.  See  bacteria,  Jllust.  (5).  —  typhoid 
apine,  a  painful  state  of  the  spine  occurring  sometimes 
attei  typhoid  fever,  t.  state, a  condition  in  many  diseases, 
characterized  by  profound  prostration  and  other  symp¬ 
toms  like  those  of  typhus. 

ty  phoi'dal  (ti-foi'dal),  a.  Med.  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  re¬ 
sembling,  typhoid  fever. 

typho-ma-la'ri-al  (tI'f&-md-la'rT-&l;  115),  a.  Med.  Pert,  to 
both  typhoid  fever  and  malaria  ;  as,  ti/p/io malarial  fever. 
ty/pho-ma'ni-a  (-ma'nT-d),  7i.  [NL.  See  typhus  ;  mania.] 
Med.  A  low  delirium  common  in  typhus  fever. 

Ty'phon  (tl'fbn),  n.  [Gr.  Tvtjxoi/.  Of.  typhoon.]  Class. 
Myth.  A  monster,  according  to  Hesiod,  the  son  of  Typlioeus 
and  the  father  by  Echidna  of  Cerberus,  the  chiimera,  the 
Sphinx,  and  other  monsters.  Later  he  is  identified  with 
Typlioeus  and  by  the  Greeks  with  the  Egyptian  Set. 
ty-phon'ic  (tl-fbn'Tk),  a.  Of,  pert,  to,  or  like,  a  typhoon, 
ty-phoon'  (ti-foon'),  n.  [Earlier  lufioon,  tufi'on,  Pg.  tufdo, 
Ar.  (ujdn  a  violent  storm  ;  prob.  lr.  Gr.  tu<*xop,  TV(/>u»y,  a 
violent  whirlwind,  and  not  fr.  Chin.  la*  f eng1  a  great  wind  : 
cf.  F.  typhon .]  A  violent  whirlwind  ;  specif.,  one  occur¬ 
ring  in  the  Chinese  seas.  Cf.  hurricane,  1. 

In  the  warm  Atlantic  tropical  belt  north  of  the  equator,  violent 
storing  begin  and  move  toward  the  American  coast.  along  which 
they  page  in  their  course,  which  is  then  usually  northeastward 
across  the  Atlantic.  ...  In  the  North  Pacific  similar  storms 
occur,  which  are  known  as  typhoons.  R.  s.  1'arr. 

ty  pho  tox'ine  (ti'fo-tok'sYn ;  -sen ;  1S4),  n.  Also  -in. 
[typhoid  -{-  toxic.]  Physiol.  Chein.  A  basic  substance, 
C7H170.,N,  formed  by  growth  of  typhoid  bacilli.  It  in¬ 
duces  in  small  animals  lethargy  and  liquid  dejecta, 
ty'phous  (ti'ffts),  a.  [Cf.  F .  typheux.]  Med.  Of  or  per¬ 
taining  to  typhus  ;  of  the  nature  of  typhus, 
ty'phus  (-f-fis),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  t v</?o*  smoke,  cloud,  stu¬ 
por  arising  from  fever  ;  akin  to  rv<t>civ  to  smoke,  Skr.  dhu- 
pa  smoke.]  Med.  A  contagious  continued  fever  lasting 
from  two  to  three  weeks,  attended  with  great  prostration 
and  cerebral  disorder,  and  marked  by  a  copious  eruption  of 
red  spots  on  the  body.  Also  called  jail  fever,  famine  fever , 
putrid  fever,  spotted  fever,  etc.  See  jail  fever. 

II  ty'phus  ab-do'mi-na'lig  (Sb-dbm'T-na'lYs),  typhoid  fever, 
typ'i-cal  (t  Yp'Y-kal),  a.  [L.  typieus ,  Gr.  tvttikos,  fr.  tvtto* 
type  :  cf.  F.  typique.  See  type.]  1.  Of  the  nature  of  a 
type  ;  representing  something  by  a  form,  model,  or  resem¬ 
blance  ;  emblematic  ;  prefigurative.  “  The  Levitical  priest¬ 
hood  was  only  typical  of  the  Christian.”  Atterbury. 

2.  Bot.  <.£:  Zool.  a  Combining  or  exhibiting  the  essential 
characteristics  of  a  group ;  of  the  nature  of  a  type,  b 
Conforming  to  a  type  ;  as,  a  typical  species  or  specimen. 
Syn.  —  See  regular. 

—  typ'i-cal  ly,  adv.  —  typ'i-cal-ness,  n. 


typ'i-con  (tYp'Y-kSn) 
typ'i-cum  (tTp'T-kiim)  \ 


^  ii.  ;  pi.  -ca  (-ka).  [NL.,  fr.  Gr. 

tvtukov,  prop.  neut.  of  ti/tuko* 
typical.]  East.  Ch.  a  A  book  containing  rules  and  rubrics 
for  divine  service,  b  pi.  Verses  selected  from  the  Psalter, 
typ'i  fy  t.  ;  typ'i-fied  (-fid)  ;  typ'i-fy'ing  (-fi'Yng). 

\type  -f-  -fy.]  1.  To  represent  by  an  image,  form,  model, 

or  resemblance  ;  to  prefigure. 

Our  Savior  was  ty/iiflcd ,  indeed,  by  the  goat  that  was  slain, 
and  the  scapegoat  in  the  wilderness  Sir  T.  Browne. 

2.  To  embody  the  essential  or  salient  characteristics  of  ;  to 
be  the  type  of  ;  as,  the  genus  Rosa  typifies  the  family  Rosa- 
ceae,  which  in  turn  typifies  the  series  Rosales, 
typ'i-fy  (tip'T-fl),  v.  i.  [type  -f-  -fy.]  To  put  in  print.  R. 
typ'ist  (tip'Tst),  n.  A  person  who  operates  a  typewriting 
machine ;  a  typewriter. 

typo-.  [See  type.]  Combining  form  from  Greek  ti?7to*, 
type ,  image ,  model. 

ty'po-graph  (tl'po-gr&f),  n.  [typo- -graph.]  Print.  A 
composing  machine,  formerly  made,  by  which  lines  of  ma¬ 
trices  are  set  and  impressed  on  metal  blanks,  cast  by  the 
machine,  from  which  type  bars  for  printing  are  cast, 
ty  pog'ra-pher  (tl-pog'ivi-fer ;  tY-),  7i.  [See  typography.] 
A  printer,  or  one  who  designs  or  arranges  printing, 
ty'po  graph'!  a  (ti'po-grSf'T-d),  n.  pi.  [NL.]  Matters  of 
information  or  interest  about  typography. 


typhon.  +  typhoon. 
ty-pho'ni-a  (t  T-f  o'n  Y-a),  n. 
[NL  ]  Med.  =  typhomania. 
Ty  pho'ni-an  (tT-fo'nl-dn).  Ty- 
phon'ic  (tl-f5n'lk),  a.  Of,  like, 
•or  pertaining  to,  Typhon  ;  — 
usually  with  reference  to  the 
Egyptian  Typhon,  i.  e..  Set. 
ty-phoon'ish,  a.  See  -is-h. 
ty  pho-pneu -mo'ni  a  (tT'fo-nfi- 
mo'nT-a ).  //.  [NL.]  Pneumonia 
with  typhoid  symptoms, 
tv'phos  (tT'fOs),  n.  [NL.]  Med. 
Typhus.  Ob*. 

ty-pho'sis  (tl-fo'sYs),  n •  [NL  ] 
Typhoid  state. 

typ'ic  (tYp'Ylc),a.  Typical.  Obs 

typ'i-cal'i-ty  (tYp'Y-kftl'Y-tY),  n. 
Tvpicalnes'  Rare. 
typT-fl-ca'tion  (-fY-ka'shun),  n. 
Act  of  typifying, 
typ'i-fi'er  (tlp'Y-fl'Pr),  n.  One 
that  typifies. 

ty'po  (tT'po),  n.  [Abhr.  typog¬ 
rapher.]  A  compositor  Colloq. 
tv'po-bar'  (tl'po-b  ar'),  ??• 

Pnnt.  A  composing  machine 
that  assembles  matrices  in  a 
line  and  impresses  the  line  on 
a  bar  of  soft  metal, 
ty'po-cos'my  (t  T'p6-k  8  z'm  Y  ; 
tYp'6-),  n.  [typo-  4-  Or.  *007x0* 
the  world.]  A  system  of  terms, 
names,  etc.,  purporting  to  cover 
all  used  in  business,  art,  science, 
etc.,  in  the  world  ;  a  universal 
nomenclature  or  terminology. 
Rare. 

typog.  Abbr.  Typographical  ; 
typography.  ‘ 

ty-pog'ra-fer,  ty'po-graf  1  cal. 
‘ty  POg'ra-fy.  Typographer,  ty¬ 


pographical,  typography.  R.  S/i. 

ty-pog'ra  phist  itT-pOgOd-fYst), 
n.  A  student  of  the  art  and  his¬ 
tory  of  printing.  Rare. 
typ'o-lite  (tYp'o-lTt),  11.  [typo- 
4  -life:  cf.  F.  typolithe.]  A  stone 
bearing  an  impression  or  figure 
of  a  plant  or  animal, 
ty'po-ma'ni-a  (tl'pd-ma'nY-a), 
n.  A  mania  for  writing  for  pub¬ 
lication.  Sonce  Word. 
ty  pom'e  try  (tT-p5m'r-trY).  n. 
[tf/po-  4  -metry.  1  Print.  The 
measurement  of  types. 
ty'po-nym(tT'i>fi-nlm),n.  [typo- 
4  Gr.  ovvpa  name  ]  Rot.  S-  Zool. 
A  name  based  on  an  indication 
of  a  type  specimen  or  type  spe¬ 
cies,  not  on  a  description  or  di¬ 
agnosis.  —  t  yp  o  n'y-m  a  1  (tl- 

pBn'Y-mrfl),  ty  po-nym'ic  (tr- 
nfi-nYm'Yk),  a. 

ty'po-ra'ma  <  tl'pft-ra'md),  n. 
[typo-  4-  Gr.  6 papa  a  sight,  a 
spectacle.]  A  facsimile  model 
or  representation.  Rare. 
ty'po-tel'e-graph,  n.  A  print¬ 
ing  telegraph. 

typ  tol'o-gy  ( t  Y  p-t  5 1'8-j  Y),  n. 
[Gr.  rvirreiv  to  heat,  strike  4 
-logy.]  Theory  or  lore  of  spirit 
rnppings.  —  t  y  p't  o-l  og'i-c  al 
(tTp'tf.:i8j'Y-kr)l  >.  a.  —  typ-tol'- 
o-gist  (tYp-tOl'o-jYst),  n. 
ty'ran  (tl'rdn),  11.  if  v.  if  a.  — 

TYRANT.  ObS. 

tyrandise,  n.  [OF.  tirandise], 
tyrandry,  n.  [cf.  OF.  tyranne- 
rie\  tyrandy.  n.  (cf.  OF.  tiran- 
niaie],  ty'ran-ism. ».,  ty-ran  1- 
ty,  u.  [of.  OF.  tirannite].  Tyr¬ 
anny.  Obs. 
tyranne.  +  tyran. 


[Cf.  F.  typo- 
graphique.]  1.  Of 


ty'po-graph'ic  (thpo-grSf'Tk  ;  tlp'i-) 
ty  po-graph'i-cal  (-gr2i'l-kal ;  277) 
or  pertaining  to  the  act  or  art  of  representing  by  types  or 
symbols  ;  emblematic  ;  figurative  ;  typical.  Obs. 

2.  Of  or  pertaining  to  typography,  or  printing  ;  as,  the  ty¬ 
pographic  art ;  a  typographical  error. 

—  ty  po  graph'!  cal  ly,  adv. 

ty  pog'ra-phy  (tl-pbg'ra-fl ;  ti-),  n.  [typo-  -f-  -graphy:  cf. 
F.  typographic.]  1.  Act  or  art  of  expressing  by  types 
or  symbols  ;  emblematic  representation.  Obs. 

2.  Art  of  printing  with  type  ;  use  of  type  to  produce  im¬ 
pressions  on  paper,  vellum,  etc. 
ty^o-li-thog'ra-phy  (tFp6-lT-th5g'rd-fT),  n.  [typo- li¬ 
thography.]  A  branch  of  lithography  in  which  impressions 
from  printers’  types  are  transferred  to  stone  for  reproduc¬ 
tion.  —  ty'po-lith  o-graph'ic  (-ITth'o-grSf'Tk),  a. 
ty-pol'o-gy  (tl-pol'o-jT ),  n.  [typo-  -f-  -logy.]  Theol.  The  doc¬ 
trine  of  types  or  symbols;  specif.,  the  doctrine  that  things 
in  the  Christian  dispensation  are  symbolized  or  prefigured 
by  things  in  the  Old  Testament,  as  the  sacrifice  of  Christ 
and  the  Eucharist  by  the  sacrifice  of  the  Paschal  Lamb. 

—  ty'po-log'i-cal  (ti'pS-lfcj'T-kdl),  a.  —  ty  pol'o-gist  (tl- 

pbl'o-jlst),  n. 

Ty  po-the'ri-a  (tl'po-the'rl-a  ;  tTp'o-),  n.  pi.  [NL.  ;  Gr. 
Tvirof  type  -f-  Or/pLov  animal.]  Paleon.  An  order  or  sub¬ 
order  of  small  South  American  Tertiary  and  Pleistocene 
mammals  somewhat  allied  to  the  rodents,  the  toxodonts, 
and  the  Hyracoidea,  and  usually  classified  with  the  ungu¬ 
lates.  They  possessed  clavicles,  were  mostly  five-toed, 
and  had  simple,  persistently  growing  teeth.  The  leading 
family  is  Ty  po-the-ri'i-daB  (-tlie-ri'i-de). 
ty-poth'e-t®  (tl-p5th'e-te  ;  ti'po-the'te),  n.pl.  [NL.;  typo- 
-f-  Gr.  TtOevai  to  put,  set.]  Printers; —  used  in  the  names 
of  associations  of  master  printers  in  the  United  States  and 
Canada. 

Tyr,  Tyrr  (ter),  n.  [Icel.  Tyr.  Cf.  Tuesday.]  Tent.  Myth. 
A  sky  and  war  god  of  ancient  Teutonic  peoples.  His  name 
has  been  connected  with  Zeus,  Jupiter,  and  the  cognate 
Dyaus.  Possibly  once  the  supreme  deity,  his  worship  was  still 
widespread  in  the  historic  period,  though  he  was  subordinate, 
esp.  in  Scandinavia.  At  Ragnarok  Tyr  slays,  and  is  6lain  by, 
the  G arm.  Tuesday  is  named  for  him.  See  iEsiR. 
ty-ran'ni-cal  (ti-rSn'T-kftl),  a.  [L.  tyrannicus ,  Gr.  rvpav- 
vi *6*:  cf.  F.  tyrannique.  See  tyrant.]  Of  or  pertaining 
to  a  tyrant ;  befitting  a  tyrant ;  unjustly  severe  in  govern¬ 
ment;  despotic  ;  arbitrary ;  as,  a  tyrannical  prince,  rule, 
act.  —  ty  ran'ni  cal-ly,  adv.  —  ty-ran'ni-cal-ness,  n. 
Syn.  —  See  despotic. 

ty-ran'ni  Cide  (-l-sid),  n.  [L.  tyrannicidium  the  killing  of  a 
tyrant,  lyrannicida  killer  of  a  tyrant  ;  tyrannus  tyrant  -f- 
caedere  to  kill :  cf.  F.  tyrannicide .]  Act  of  killing  a  tyrant; 
also,  one  who  kills  a  tyrant.  —  ty  ran'ni-cid'al  (  -sid'al),  a. 
the  Tyrannicides,  Harmodius  and  Aristogiton,  who  were  as¬ 
sociated  in  slaying  Hipparchus  ;  also,  a  marble  group  in 
the  Museo  Nazionale  at  Naples  representing  them  and 
copied  probably  from  the  group  by  Critius  and  Nesiotes 
which  stood  in  the  market  place  at  Athens. 

Ty-ran'ni  dae  (tI-r5n'T-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.  ;  L.  tyrannus  ty- 
rant-f-  -idx.  See  ty¬ 
rant.]  Zool.  A  large 
exclusively  American 
family  of  clamatorial 
passerine  birds,  most  numer¬ 
ous  in  South  and  Central 
America,  but  well  represent¬ 
ed  in  the  United  States  and 
Canada;  the  American  flycatch¬ 
ers  or  tyrant  flycatchers.  Most 
of  the  species  are  strictly  insec¬ 
tivorous  and  take  their  prey  on 
the  wing.  The  bill  is  flattened, 
often  hooked  at  the  tip,  and  usu¬ 
ally  bristlv  at  the  gape.  The 
typical  subfamily,  Tyran-ni'n®  (tTr'a-ni'ne), includes  the 
well-known  kingbirds,  phoebe,  etc.  —  tyr'an-nine  (tir'd- 
nln ;  -nin),  a.  —  tyr'an-noid  (-no id),  a. 
tyr'an-nize  (tTr'a-niz),  v.  i .;  -nized  (-nizd);  -niz'ing  (-niz'- 
Ing).  [Cf.  F.  tyranniser ,  Gr.  ropavvi^eLv  to  take  the  part 
of  tyrants.]  To  act  the  tyrant  ;  to  exercise  arbitrary 
power  ;  to  rule  with  unjust  and  oppressive  severity  ;  — 
often  with  over ;  as,  no  habit  could  tyrannize  over  him. 
tyr'an-nize,  v.  t  1.  To  treat  tyrannically  ;  to  oppress. 

2.  To  make  tyrannical  or  oppressive,  as  a  law.  Obs. 
Ty-ran  no-sau'rus  (ti-rSn'o-so'rfis),  n.  [NL.;  Gr.  Tvpawos 
lord  -| — .9777/7*7/^.]  Pa/eon.  A  genus  of  theropod  dinosaurs 
from  the  Triassic  rocks  of  Montana,  closely  related  to  Cera- 


r  Oneof  theTyrannidffi, 
the  Great  Crested  Flycatch¬ 
er  {My tarch us  crinitus). 


tyrannequeller,  11.  [See  tyrant; 
quell.]  A  tyrannicide  Obs. 
tyr'an-nesB.  n.  A  female  ty¬ 
rant.  Obs. 

ty-ran  'nic  (tl-r&n'Yk),  a.  Ty¬ 
rannical. 

ty-ran'ni-oua  (-Y-tfs),  a.  [Cf. 
tyrannous.]  'Tyrannical.  Obs. 
—  ty-ran'ni  ous  ly,  adv.  Obs. 
tyr'an-niah  ( 1 1  r '/?•  n-Y  b  h  ;  t  V- 
Tdn-),  a.  Tyrannical  Obs. 
ty-ran 'nism  <  t  T-r  a  n'Y  z’m),  n. 
Morbid  propensity  to  exercise 
cruelty  :  sometimes.  Sadism, 
tyr'an-niz  er  (tYr'itn-Iz'2r),  n. 
One  that  tyrannizes. 

Ty-ran 'nus  (tT-rRn'iis).  Bib. 
Ty-ran'nus.H.  [NL.  See  Tyran- 
MDiE.]  Zool  The  typical  genus 
of  Tyrannidae,  formerly  exten¬ 
sive,' but  now  restrietea  to  the 
kingbird  and  closely  allied  spe¬ 
cies 

tyr'an-ry.  n.  [Cf.  OF.  tyran- 
uerie.]  Tvrnnny.  Obs. 
ty'ran-ship,  n.  [See  tyrant  ; 
-ship.]  Tyranny.  Ohs. 
tyranson. ’//.  [F.  (Rabelais).]  A 
Bandpiper  with  red  feet  or 
shanks.  Obs. 

ty'rant.  a.  Tyrannical.  Obs. 
tyrant  bird.  A  tyrant  flycatcher, 
ty'rant-ly.  adv.  As  a  tyrant. 
Obs.  I  Tyranny.  Obs.  I 

ty'rant-ry,  n.  [Cf.  tykanry.]| 
tjrr'a-sole.  Erron.  for  kittysol. 
tyraunt  +  tyrant. 
tyre  (tlr).  Var.  of  taytr. 
tyre.  Var.  of  tike  (of  a  wheel). 
Chiefly  Eny.  [Obs.  I 

tyre,  n-  A  kind  of  sweet  wine.  I 
Tyre  Bib. 

ty-rem'e-8is  (t  I-r  P  m'f-sYs),  n. 


I  [NL.  ;  Gr.  rupo*  cheese  4  epe- 
|  ert?  vomiting.]  Med.  Vomiting 
of  cheesy  matter, 
tyrettis.'  n.  pi.  [Cf.  tikret.  to- 
I  ret.]  Fastenings  for  a  hawk’s 
I  leash  on  the  feet.  Obs. 
tyrd- an 'thine  (tYr'Y-Rn'thYn  ; 

I -thin),  a.  [Gr.  rvpiavOivo<;  : 

,  cf.  F.  tyna nt hin.]  Having  a 
purple  color.  Obs. 
ty-ri'a-sis  (tY-rT'a-sYs),  w.  [NL.; 

!  tyro-  4-  -lasis. ]  Met/,  a  Ele¬ 
phantiasis.  b  Alopecia, 
i  tyrlv  tyrlowe.  The  words  of 
an  old  retrain  Obs. 
tyrment.  Ohs.  aphetic  form  of 
interment. 

,  tjrrne,  r.  t.  [ Cf.  AS.  tyrnan  to 
I  turn.  See  turn.]  To  flay.  Obs. 
ty'ro-cin-v  (tT'rfi-sYn-Y  ;  tT-rbs'- 
Y-nY),»/.  [Ii.  ti roriniuni  first  serv¬ 
ice  or  trial.]  Tirocinium.  Obs. 
Ty-rog'ly-phus  (tl-rbg'lY-fus), 
n.  [NL.  ;  tyro-  4  Gr.  y\v<f>eiv 
to  carve.]  Zool.  An  important 
genus  of  mites,  most  of  which 
feed  on  annual  substances,  as 
the  cheese  m  c.  etc.  It  is  the 
tvpeof  a  family.  Ty  ro-glyph'- 
i-dae  (tT'rft-glYf'T-de).  —  ty-rog'- 
ly-phid  (tl-rbg'lY-ftd ).  n. 

Tyr  o-lese'  (tYr'fi-Wf'  ;  -les'), 
a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  Tirol  or 
its  inhabitants.  —  ?/,  siny.  if  pi. 
One  of  the  people  of  Tirol. 
Ty'ro  lienne'  (te'rb'lybn'b  n. 
[F.,  prop.,  fern,  of  tyrohen  Tyr¬ 
olese.]  A  Tyrolese  peasants’ 
dance,  or  the  song  or  melody  for 
it,  characterized  Dy  the  yodel, 
tyr'o-lite  (tYr'Mlt),  n.  [From 
Tirol,  where  it  occurs.]  Min. 


tosaurus.  The  only  known  species  ( T.  rex)  reached  a  length 
of  about  35  feet  and  is  the  largest  carnivorous  dinosaur, 
tyr'an-nous  (tTr'a-ims),  a.  Tyrannical ;  unjustly  severe; 

despotic.  —  tyr'an  nous-ly,  adv.  —  tyr'an  nous  ness,  n. 

Syn.  —  See  despotic. 

tyr'an-ny  (tlr'a-nT),  n.  ;  pi.  -nies  (-nTz).  [ME.  tirannye , 
OF.  hrannie,  F.  tyrannic;  cf.  Gr.  r vpavvia,  rvpawis,  L. 
tyrannis.  See  tyrant.]  1.  The  government  or  authority 
of  a  tyrant  in  the  ancient  Greek  sense  ;  the  office,  tenure, 
or  system  of  administration  of  an  absolute  ruler  called  a 
tyrant  (which  see).  Cf.  autocracy,  3. 

2.  Hence,  arbitrary  or  despotic  exercise  of  power ;  exer¬ 
cise  of  power  over  subjects  and  others  w  ith  a  rigor  not  au¬ 
thorized  by  law  or  justice,  or  not  requisite  for  the  purposes 
of  government ;  a  tyrannical  government  ;  despotism. 

Where  law  ends  tyranny  begins.  Wm.  Pitt. 

3.  A  tyrannical  act ;  an  instance  of  cruel  or  despotic  gov¬ 
ernment  or  discipline  ;  as,  petty  tyrannies  of  a  master. 

4.  Severity  ;  rigor  ;  inclemency. 

1  he  tyranny  of  the  open  night ’s  too  rough 
1  '01  nature  to  endure.  SI  ak 

ty'rant  (ti'rSnt),  n.  [ME.  tirant,  liraunt ,  tyraunt,  OF. 
tiran ,  tirant  (prob.  fr.  confusion  with  the  p.  pr.  of  verbs), 
F.  tyran ,  L.  tyrannus ,  Gr.  Tvpavvos,  orig.,  an  absolute 
sovereign,  but  afterwards,  a  severe  or  cruel  ruler.]  1.  An 
absolute  ruler  ,  a  sovereign  unrestrained  by  law  or  consti¬ 
tution  ;  a  usurper  of  sovereignty. 

Free  governments  [in  Greece]  having  superseded  the  old  he¬ 
reditary  sovereignties  (£a0iAeuu),  all  who  obtained  absolute 
pow  er  in  a  state  were  called  rvpavvui,  tyrants,  or  rather  despots; 
—  lor  the  term  rather  regards  the  irregular  way  in  which  the 
power  was  gained,  whether  force  or  fraud,  than  the  way  in  which 
it  was  exercised,  being  applied  to  the  mild  Pisistratus,  but  not  to 
the  despotic  kings  of  Persia.  However,  the  word  Boon  came  to  im¬ 
ply  reproach,  and  was  then  used  like  our  tyrant.  Liddell  if  Scott. 

2.  Specif.,  a  monarch,  or  other  ruler  or  master,  who  exer¬ 

cises  absolute  power  oppressively  or  brutally  ;  a  person 
who  exercises  unlawful  authority,  or  lawful  authority  in  an 
unlawful  or  oppressive  manner  ;  one  who  by  taxation,  in¬ 
justice,  or  cruel  punishment,  or  the  demand  of  unreason¬ 
able  services,  imposes  burdens  and  hardships  on  those  un¬ 
der  his  control  which  law  and  humanity  do  not  authorize, 
or  which  the  purposes  of  government  do  not  require  ;  a 
cruel  master;  an  oppressor.  “This  false  tyrant,  this 
Nero.”  Chaucer. 

Love,  to  a  yielding  heart,  is  a  king,  but  to  a  resisting,  is  a  ty¬ 
rant.  Sir  T.  Sidney. 

3.  Short  for  tyrant  flycatcher.. 

ty'rant.  V.  i.  To  act  the  tyrant ;  to  tyrannize.  Obs. 
tyrant  flycatcher.  A  flycatcher  of  the  family  Tyranni- 
d&* ;  an  American  flycatcher. 

tyrant  wren  A  small  yellow  crested  South  American 
bird  (Tyrannulus  elatus),  formerly  included  in  the  Tyran- 
nidae,  but  now  referred  to  the  Cotingidte. 

Tyr'i-an  (tTr'I-fin),  a.  [L.  Tyrius,  fr.  Tyr  us  Tyre,  Gr. 
Ti?po*.]  1.  Of  or  pert,  to  Tyre  or  its  people.  See  Phcenician. 
2.  Being  of  the  color  called  Tyrian  purple. 

Tyrian  alphabet,  the  Moabite  alphabet,  which  prevailed  in 
Phoenicia  during  the  ascendancy  of  Tyre.  —  T.  Cynosure, 
the  constellation  Ursa  Minor,  the  guide  of  the  sailors  01 
Tyre.  —  T.  purple,  or  T.  dye,  a  celebrated  purple  dye  used 
by  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  prepared  from  the  adrectal 
glands  of  certain  mollusks.  See  adrectal. 

Tyr'i-an,  n.  [L.  Tyrius.]  A  native  of  Tyre, 
ty'ro  (ti'ro),  n.  ;  pi.  tyros  (ti'roz).  [L.  tiro  a  newly  lev¬ 
ied  soldier,  a  beginner.]  A  beginner  in  learning  ;  one  who 
is  in  the  rudiments  of  any  branch  of  study  ;  a  person  im¬ 
perfectly  acquainted  with  a  subject ;  a  novice. 

Syn.  —  See  novice. 

tyro-.  Combining  form  from  Greek  rvp 69,  cheese. 
tyr'O-sine  (tYr'fc-sTn  ;  -sen  ;  184),  n.  Also  -sin.  [Gr.  Tvpo* 
cheese.]  Physiol.  Chem.  A  white  crystalline  amino  acid, 
CnHj  jCXjN,  formed  in  quantity  from  the  decomposition  of 
protein  matter  by  various  means,  as  by  pancreatic  diges¬ 
tion.  by  putrefaction  as  of  cheese,  by  boiling  acids,  etc. 
Chemically,  it  is  a  hydroxy-phenyl  derivative  of  alanine, 
tyr'o-tox'i-con  (tTr'o-tok'sY-kon),  n.  [NL.;  tyro-  -f  Gr. 
Tot~itcov.  See  toxic.]  Physiol.  Chem.  A  poisonous  substance 
in  putrid  cheese  and  other  dairy  products,  producing  symp¬ 
toms  similar  to  cholera  infantum  ;  —  so  named  by  Vaughan, 
according  to  whom  it  is  identical,  in  chemical  and  physio¬ 
logical  behavior,  with  diazobenzene  butyrate. 

Tyr-tae'an  (ter-te'dn),  a.  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  in  the  man¬ 
ner  of,  the  Spartan  poet  Tyrtaeus,  noted  as  a  writer  of 
spirited  martial  and  patriotic  songs  in  the  7th  century  b.  c. 
tzar  (tsar),  7?.  [See  czar.]  The  emperor  of  Russia, 
tza-ri'na  (tsa-re'nd)  )7i.  [See  czarina,  czaritza.]  The 
tza-rit'za  (tsa-rYt'sd)  1  empress  of  Russia.  See  czarina. 


A  hydrous  arsenate  of  copper 

occurring  in  pale  green  or  blu¬ 
ish  green  crystalline  masses, 
ty-rol'o-gy  (tT-rbl'6-jI),  »i.  [tyro- 
4  -logy.]  Instruction  for  tyros, 
ty-ro'ma  (tl-ro'md),  v.  [NL.  ; 
tyro-  4  -onia.]  Med  Any 
cheesy  matter  or  growth, 
tyr'o-man  cy  (tYr'C-mfin'eY),  n. 
[tyro-  4-  -mancy :  cf.  Gr.  rvpo- 
juai'Tt*  one  who  divines  from 
cheese.]  Divination  by  means 
of  cheese.  Obs. 
ty-rone'  (tl-rdn'),  n.  [Cf.  It. 
tirone.  See  tyro.]  A  tyro.  R. 
ty'ro-nlsm  (tT'ro-nYz’m).  n.  The 
state  of  a  tyro:  amateurishness 
ty-roph'a-gus  (tl-rOf'd-gus),  7?. 
[Gr.  t vpo(f>ayos.]  An  eater  of 
cheese.  Obs. 

ty'ro-sln-ase  (tl'r6-sln-as ;  tT- 
ros'I-nas).  n  An  enzyme  capa¬ 
ble  of  oxidizing  tyrosine, 
ty'ro-si-nu'  ri-a  ( tF ro-sT-nQ 'rT- 
d).  n.  [NL.  ;  tyrosine  4  -urm.] 
Med.  The  presence  of  tyrosine 
in  the  urine. 

ty'ro -tox'ine  f-tfik'sYn;  -sen),??. 
Also  -in.  A  ptomaine  got  from 
cheese,  like  curare  in  it6  effects, 
tyrpeyl.  +  turpeil. 

Tyrr.  See  Tyr. 

Tyr'rell’s  case  (tYr'Plz).  The 
case  ( Dyer,  155  a)  that  held  that 
there  could  not  be  a  use  upon  a 
use.  [ment. 

tyrrement.  Ob  s  .  for_  1  n  t  e  r- 
Tyr-rhe'ni-an  (t  Y-re'n  Y-d  n). 
Tyr'rhene  (tYr'en  ;  tY-n'n'),  a. 
I  L.  Tyrrhenes.]  Etruscan.  — 
Tyrrhenian  Transition  region. 
Zfiiigeoi/.,  a  division  almost 
equivalent  to  the  Mediterranean 


subregion. 

tv-run'cu-luB  (tT-rhq'kfi-lfis).  n. 
[L.  tinmen  I  us ,  dim.  of  tiro.  See 
tyro.]  A  tyro.  Obs. 

Ty'rus  (tl'ftfs).  Bib. 
tysan.  t*  ptisan. 

Tysday.  +  Tuesday. 
ty'son  ito  (tl'sfin-Tt),  ?/.  [After 
S.  T.  Tyson.]  Min.  A  fluoride 
of  the  cerium  metals  occurring 
in  hexagonal  crystals  of  a  pale 
yellow  color,  and  in  masses. 
Ty'son's  glands  (tT'sunz).  = 

GLANDS  OF  TYSON. 

tyste,  adv.  [Cf.  tight,  a.] 
Tight.  Obs. 

tys'te,  tys'tie  (tTs'tY  ,  tYs'-),  n. 
[Cf.  Icel.  peist,  peisti,  die  sea 
pigeon.]  The  black  guillemot. 

Scot. 

tyt,  tyte.  adv.  SeeTiTE.  [ino.I 
tythe.tyth'ing  ^tithe,  tith-| 
tyt'i-ri,  71.  pi.  [Gr.  Ttrvpo*, 
equiv.  to  Sarvpo*.]  Satyrs.  Obs. 

ty'we  (tu'wf ;  te'-).  [Cf.  AS. 

tyge  a  pull,  a  dragging,  a  lead¬ 
ing.]  O.  Eng.  Law.  In  the  cus- 
tum  al  of  Bleadon,  Somerset¬ 
shire,  England,  an  extra  plow¬ 
ing  in  Lent, 
tyxt.  text 

Tzen-tal'  (tsSn-tal'),  n.  An  In¬ 
dian  of  nn  ancient  nation  of 
Maynn  stock  and  civilization, of 
the  States  of  Tabasco  and  Chia- 

Kas,  Mexico.  They  claim  to 
ave  built  Palenque.  [dzkren.  I 
tze'ran  (tse'rlln).  Var.  of  I 
tze'tze.  Var.  of  tsetse. 
tzi'ga-no,  tzi'ga-ny  (tse'ga-n6). 
Vars.  of  czigaxy. 

tzirid.  +  J  FREED. 

Tzonecan.  Var.  of  Tsonecan. 


food  foot  •  out  oil  chair  ;  go  ;  sing,  irjk: ;  «jen,  thin ;  nature,  verdure  (250) ;  K  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144) ;  boN  ;  yet ;  zh  =  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Gcidr. 
’  1  ’  Full  explanations  of  Abbreviations,  bltfue,  etc.,  Immediately  precede  the  >  ocabulary. 
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ULEXITE 


U(3).  1.  The  twenty-first  letter  and  fifth  vowel  of  the  Eng¬ 
lish  alphabet.  It  is  a  cursive  form  of  the  letter  V,  with 
which  it  was  formerly  used  interchangeably,  both  letters 
being  used  either  as  vowel  or  consonant  (like  I  and  J :  cf . J ). 
As  early  as  the  10th  century, however,  V  came  to  be  used  by 
preference  as  the  capital  initial  form,  and  U  as  the  uncial 
or  cursive  medial  form.  The  consonantal  sound  usually 
occurring  initially  and  the  vowel  or  semivowel  sound  me¬ 
dially,  V  gradually  became  specialized  to  represent  the 
former  and  U  the  latter,  but  small  U  and  small  V  were 
used  interchangeably  as  late  as  the  loth  century.  In  dic¬ 
tionaries  of  English  U  and  V  were  not  given  separate  al¬ 
phabetical  positions  until  about  1800.  The  vowel  sound  of 
Ut  in  Anglo-Saxon,  or  Old  English,  was  the  sound  which  it 
still  retains  in  most  of  the  languages  of  Europe,  that  of 
long  oo,  as  in  tool,  and  short  oo,  as  in  woody  but  in  modern 
English  U  has  various  sounds.  See  Guide  to  Pron .*  $  240. 
Etymologically  U  is  most  closely  related  to  o,  y  (vowel),  ic* 
and  v  ;  as  in  tiro,  duet,  dyad,  twice  ;  top,  t«zft ;  sop,  sup  ; 
auspice,  at’iary.  Cf.  V,  W,  Y. 

2.  Asa  symbol *  used  to  denote  or  indicate  :  a  The  twen¬ 
tieth  or  (cf.  K,  2  a)  the  twenty-first  in  a  series ;  twentieth 
(or  twenty-first)  in  order  or  class  ;  sometimes,  the  numeral 
twenty  or  twenty-one.  b  [cap.]  Chem.  Uranium,  c 
Math.  The  versor  part  of  a  quaternion  ; —  prefixed  ;  as,  Uq. 

3.  As  an  abbreviation  :  a  In  the  form  U.  :  Various  proper 
names,  as  Ulysses,  Uriah,  Ursula;  Uhr  (G.,  hour),  o’clock; 
uncle  ;  Unionist ;  upper,  b  In  the  form  u. :  und  (G.,  and). 
U  or  u  (u),  n.  ;  pi.  U’s  or  Us  (uz).  1.  The  letter  U,  u,  or 
its  sound. 

2.  Something  shaped  like  the  letter  U. 

U,  a.  Having  the  general  shape  of  the  (capital)  letter  U  ;  as, 
U  bar  or  U-bar,  jj  bolt  or  U-bolt,  U  hanger,  u  iron,  U  pin, 
U  plate,  U  section,  y  trap,  U  tube,  u  valley,  etc. 
U'ber-OUS  (u'ber-ws),  a.  [L.  uber. ]  Fruitful ;  copious. 
U-bi'e-ty  (u-bi'e-tT),  n.  [NL.  ubietas,  fr.  L.  ubi  where.] 
Quality  or  state  of  being  in  a  place  ;  as  :  a  The  state 
of  being  placed  in  a  definite  local  relation  ;  position ;  lo¬ 
cation.  b  The  abstract  quality  of  being  in  position  ;  where- 
ness.  The  Schoolmen  distinguished  :  circumscriptive  ubiety*  in 
which  a  body  occupies  space  in  such  a  manner  that  its  parts  cor¬ 
respond  to  the  parts  of  the  space  it  occupies  ;  definitive  ubiety * 
in  which  a  bod}7  occupies  space  so  that  the  whole  of  it  is  in  every 
part  of  the  space  occupied,  as  the  soul  was  supposed  to  occupy 
the  body  ;  and  revletive  ubiety ,  in  which  a  body  absolutely  fills 
space,  as  God  in  nis  omnipresence,  without  distinction  of  part. 
U'bi-quist  (u'bT-kwTsU  )  n.  [L.  ubique  every- 

U-biq'ui-ta'ri-an  (u-blk'wT-ta'rT-dn)  J  where  ;  cf.  F.  ubi- 
quisle *  ubiquitaire.  See  ubiquity.]  Eccl.  Hist.  One  of 
a  school  of  Lutheran  divines  which  held  that,  as  Christ 
is  omnipresent,  his  body  is  everywhere,  esp.  in  the  Eu¬ 
charist.  —  U-biq'ui  ta'ri-an-ism  (-Tz’m),  n. 
U-biq'ui-tOUS  (u-bTk'wT-tus),  a.  [See  ubiquity.]  Exist¬ 
ing  or  being  everywhere  at  the  same  time;  omnipresent. 
Syn.  —  See  omnipresent. 

—  u-biq'ui-tous-ly,  adv,  —  u-biq'ui-tous-ness.  n. 
U-biq'ui  ty  (-tt),  n.  [L.  ubique  everywhere,  fr.  ubi  where, 
for  cubi*  quobi  (cf.  alicubi  anywhere),  and  akin  to  E.  who : 
cf.  F.  ubiquil£.~\  1.  Presence  in  more  than  one  place,  or 
in  an  indefinite  number  of  places,  at  the  same  time  ;  om¬ 
nipresence  ;  as,  the  ubiquity  of  God. 

The  arms  of  Rome  .  .  .  were  impeded  by  .  .  .  the  wide  spaces 
to  be  traversed  and  the  ubiquity  of  the  enemy.  C.  Menvale. 
2.  Theol.  The  doctrine,  as  formulated  by  Luther,  that 
Christ’s  glorified  body  is  omnipresent. 

3.  Situation  ;  locality.  Obs.  B.  Jonson. 

U'chee  (u'che),  n.  A  member  of  a  tribe  of  North  American 
Indians  belonging  to  the  Creek  confederation,  but  form¬ 
ing  a  distinct  linguistic  stock.  They  are  supposed  to  have 
been  the  autochthones  of  Georgia,  absorbed  by  the  encroaching 
Muskhogean  tribes.  See  Creek.  —  U-che'an  (ft-che'tln),  o. 


Uck  e-wal'llst  (fik'e-wbl'Tst),  n.  Eccl.  Hist.  One  of  a  sect 
of  Anabaptists  which  originated  in  1037.  Its  tenets  were 
essentially  Mennonistic.  They  held  also  that  Judas  and 
the  murderers  of  Christ  were  saved.  So  called  from  the 
founder  of  the  sect,  Ucke  Wallis,  a  native  of  Friesland, 
ud'der  (ud'er),  n.  [ME.  uddyr *  AS.  uder  ;  akin  to  D.  uijer , 
G.  enter *  OHG.  utar,  utiro *  Icel.  jugr*  Sw.  jufver*jur*  Dan. 
yver*  L.  uber *  Gr.  ovOap *  Skr.  udhar.  Cf.  exuberant.]  A 
mammary  gland  or  milk  gland,  when  large,  pendent,  and 
provided  with  two  or  more  nipples  or  teats,  as  in  cows. 

A  lioness,  with  udders  all  drawn  dry.  S/iak. 

ud'dered  (-erd),  a.  Having  an  udder  or  udders. 

Ud'der  less,  a .  Destitute  or  deprived  of  an  udder  ;  hence, 
lacking  a  mother’s  nourishment ;  motherless.  Poetic. 
U-dom'e-ter  (u-d5m'e-ter),  n.  [L.  udus  wet,  moist  +  E. 
-meter.]  Meteor.  A  rain  gauge. — U'dO-met'ric  (u'do- 
mSt'rTk),  a.  —  u  dom'e-try  (u-d5m'e-trT),  n. 
u-dom'o  graph  (u-d5m'o-giaf),  n.  [udometer  -j-  -graph.'] 
Meteor.  A  self-registering  rain  gauge.  % 

Ugh  (db  ;  li  ;  uk),  interj.  An  exclamation  expressive  of  dis¬ 
gust,  horror,  or  recoil; — usually  accompanied  by  a  shudder. 
Ug'li-ly  (ug'lT-lT),  adv.  In  an  ugly  manner  ;  with  deformity. 
Ug'li-ness,  n.  Quality  or  state  of  being  ugly.  In  sestliet- 
ics,  ugliness  is  the  opposite  of  beauty.  The  ugly  has,  however, 
been  conceded  to  possess  aesthetic  value  by  various  writers,  either 
as  enhancing  beauty  by  contrast  or  as  true  to  life  and  so  a  neces¬ 
sary  factor  in  the  presentation  of  beauty.  Cf.  grotesque. 
Ug'ly  (ug'lT),  a.  ;  ug'li-er  (-li-er) ;  ug'li-est.  [ME.  ug¬ 
ly *  uglike*  fr.  Scand. ;  cf.  Icel.  uggligr  fearful,  dreadful ; 
uggr  fear  (akin  to  ugga  to  fear)  4"  -ligr  (akin  to  E.  - ly * 
like).]  1.  Frightful;  terrible;  horrible.  Obs. 

2.  Offensive  to  the  sight ;  contrary  to  beauty  ;  of  disagree¬ 
able  or  loathsome  aspect ;  unsightly  ;  hideous. 

Like  the  toad,  ugly  and  venomous.  Shak. 

3.  Hideous  or  offensive  from  a  moral  aspect ;  repulsive ; 
as,  ugly  crimes  ;  ugly  habits. 

4.  Ill-natured  ;  cross-grained  ;  quarrelsome  ;  as,  an  ugly 
temper;  to  feel  ugly.  Colloq .,  U.  S. 

5.  Unpleasant ;  disagreeable ;  likely  to  cause  trouble  or 
loss  ;  as,  an  ugly  rumor  ;  an  ugly  customer.  Colloq. 

6.  Naut.  Threatening  ;  —  applied  to  the  weather. 

Ug'ly  (ug'lT),  7i. ;  pi.  uglies  (-ITz).  1.  A  shade  for  the 

face,  projecting  from  the  bonnet,  worn  about  the  middle 
of  the  19th  century  ;  also,  a  large  sunbonnet.  Colloq .,  Eng. 
2.  An  ugly  person  or  animal.  Colloq.  or  Dial. 

U  go-li'no  della  Ghe  rar-des'ea  (oo'go-le'no  d611a  ga'- 
rar-dds'ka).  A  Pisan  noble  and  partisan  leader  of  the  13tli 
century.  Having  been  defeated  in  a  battle  with  the  Ghibellines 
under  Archbishop  Ruggieri,  he  was  imprisoned,  with  two  sons 
and  two  nephews,  in  the  tower  of  the  Gualandi  (afterwards  — 
it  was  pulled  down  in  1655 — called  the  Tower  of  Hunger),  and 
left  to  starve.  Dante  has  immortalized  his  name  and  suff  erings, 
representing  him  as  voruciously  devouring  the  head  of  Ruggieri 
in  hell,  where  they  are  frozen  up  together  in  a  lake  of  ice. 
U'gri-an  (oo'grT-dn  ;  u'-),  n.  A  member  of  the  eastern  di¬ 
vision  of  the  Finno-Ugric  peoples,  which  includes  the  Mag¬ 
yars,  Voguls,  and  Ostyaks.  —  U'gri-an,  a. 

U'gric  (-grTk),  a.  Designating,  or  pertaining  to,  the  lan¬ 
guages  of  the  Ugrians.  See  Finno-Ugric. 

U'gro-  (oo'gro-;  u'gro-).  Combining  form  for  Ugric  or 
Ugrian ,  as  in  Ugro- Altaic  (see  Ural-Altaic),  Ugro-A ryan, 
CA/ro-Finnic  (see  Finno-Ugric),  etc. 
uh'lan  (oo'lan ;  oo-lan' ;  277),  n.  [G.  uhlan,  titan*  Pol. 
ulan,  hulan *  fr.  Turk,  oghldn  a  youth,  lad  ;  of  Tatar  origin. 
Cf.  ichoglan.]  1.  One  of  a  certain  kind  of  Tatar  militia. 
2.  Mil.  One  of  a  kind  of  lancers  of  Tataric  origin,  first 
introduced  into  European  armies  in  Poland,  but  especially 
prominent  in  the  Prussian  armies,  notably  in  the  Franco- 
Prussian  war  of  1870.  They  are  armed  with  lances,  pistols, 


sabers,  and,  recently,  carbines,  and  are  employed  chiefly 
as  skirmishers  and  scouts.  Their  Oriental  dress  has  been 
gradually  abandoned. 

Ui'gur  (we'gdor),  71.  A  member  of  a  Turkic  people  of 
East  Turkestan  ;  also,  their  language.  See  Ural-Altaic. 
The  Uigurs  formed  a  powerful  nationality  in  the  earlier 
centuries  of  the  Christian  Era,  and  developed  a  consid¬ 
erable  culture  under  the  joint  influences  of  the  Chinese, 
of  Buddhistic  missionaries,  and  of  Nestorian  Christians, 
from  whom  they  adopted  the  Syriac  alphabet,  spreading 
it  throughout  the  Mongol  empire  during  the  12th  and  13th 
centuries.  Later,  with  their  conversion  to  Islamism,  they 
adopted  the  Arabic  alphabet,  now  the  chief  one  in  use  in 
the  khanates.  See  Hun.  —  Ul  gu'ri  an  (we-goo'rT-dn)  a. 

U  in'tah-ite  I  (6-Tn'td-it),  7i.  [From  the  Uinta  Mountains, 

U  in'ta-ite  j  Utah.]  Min.  A  black  lustrous  kind  of  as¬ 
phalt,  occurring  on  a  large  scale  in  Utah  ;  —  called  also 
gilsonite.  It  is  useful  in  the  arts. 

U  in  ta-the'ri  um  (-the'rT-ftm),  n.  [NL.  ;  Uinta  County, 
Wyoming  -j-  -t/ierium.]  Paleon.  A  genus  of  large  extinct 
Eocene  ungulates  of  the  group  Amblypoda,  closely  related 
to,  if  distinct  from,  Dinoceras  (which  see).  It  is  made 
the  type  of  a  family,  U-hPta-the-ri'i-d®  (-the-ri'T-de). — 
u-in'ta  there  (u-Tn'td-ther),  n. 

U-kase'  (u-kas'),  n.  [F.,  fr.  Russ,  ukaz*  lit.,  a  command.] 

1.  In  Russia,  a  published  proclamation  or  imperial  order, 
having  the  force  of  law. 

2.  Hence,  any  official  decree  or  proclamation. 

-ula.  A  diminutive  suffix.  See  -ulus. 

ul'cer  (ul'ser),  7i.  [F.  ulcere *  L.  ulcus ,  gen.  ulceids ,  akin 
to  Gr.  €A*os,  Skr.  ar$as  hemorrhoids.]  1.  Med.  A  solu¬ 
tion  of  continuity  occurring  upon  the  surface  of  the  skin, 
or  any  of  the  mucous  membranes  and  causing  gradual  dis¬ 
integration  and  necrosis  of  the  tissues  ;  a  sore  discharging 
pus.  It  originates  generally  in  a  constitutional  disorder. 
It  is  distinguished  from  an  abscess ,  which  has  its  begin¬ 
ning,  at  least,  in  the  depth  of  the  tissues. 

2.  Fig.:  Anything  that  festers  and  corrupts  like  an  open 
sore  ;  a  vice  in  character. 

ul'cer-ate  (-at),  v.  t. ;  ul'cer-at'ed  (-at'&l);  ul'cer-at'ing 
(-at'Tng).  [L.  ulceratus ,  p.  p.  of  ulcerare  to  make  sore,  fr. 
ulcus  ulcer.]  To  affect  with  or  as  with  an  ulcer  or  ulcers 
as,  ulcerated  sore  throat ;  his  heart  was  ulcerated  by  rage. 

Ul'cer-ate,  r.  i.  To  undergo  ulceration. 

uLcer-a'tion  (-a'shdn),  n.  [L.  ulceratio:  cf.  F.  ulceration.] 
Med.  The  process  of  forming  an  ulcer,  or  of  becoming  ul¬ 
cerous  ;  state  of  being  ulcerated  ;  also,  an  ulcer. 

Ul'cer-a-tive  (ul'ser-a-tTv),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  ulcers. 

ul'cered  (ul'serd),  a.  Ulcerous;  ulcerated. 

ul'cer-OUS  (ul'ser-ws),  a.  [L.  ulcerosus :  cf.  F.  ulcireux.] 

1.  Having  the  nature  or  character  of  an  ulcer. 

2.  Affected  with  an  ulcer  or  ulcers ;  ulcerated. 

—  ul'cer  ous-ly,  adv.  —  ul'cer  ous-ness,  n. 

-Ule  [L.  -ulus*  -ula*  -ulurn :  cf.  F.  -ule.]  A  suffix  forming 
diminutives;  as,  plumw/e,  spiew/e,  etc.  Cf. -ulus. 

U'le-ma'  (oo'12-ma'),  n.  [Turk.  &  Ar.  'ulama  the  wise  or 
learned  men,  pi.  of  'alim  wise,  learned.]  Mohammedati- 
ism.  A  college  or  body  composed  of  the  hierarchy  (the 
imams,  muftis,  and  cadis).  That  of  Turkey  alone  now  has 
political  power  ;  its  head  is  the  sheik  ul  Islam. 

U-ler  y-the'ma  (u-lSr'T-the'md),  n.  [NL. ;  Gr.  ov\rj  scar 
+  erythema.]  Med.  A  peculiar  skin  disease  marked  by 
erythema  and  infiltration  of  serum  with  some  fibrin,  fol¬ 
lowed  by  linear  atrophy,  leaving  scars. 

U'lex  (u'ISks),  7i.  [L.,  a  kind  of  shrub.]  Bot.  A  genus  of 

European  and  Asiatic  fabaceous  spiny  shrubs,  as  common 
furze,  usually  destitute  of  true  leaves,  having  solitary  or 
racemose  yellow  flowers  with  a  2-lipped,  colored  calyx. 


u 

ua-.  For  various  words  begin¬ 
ning  ua-,  see  corresponding 
forms  beginning  va-,  wa-. 
u/a.  Abbr.  Underwriting  ac¬ 
count  (marine  insurance), 
na  ka'rl  (wa-ka'rC).  Yar.  of 

OUAKARI. 

ua-la'  (wii-la').  [Tag.]  There  is 
not :  —  used  to  express  the  non¬ 
existence  of  anything.  Phil.  I. 
,u'a  ma'u  ke  e'a  o  ka  a'i-na 

I  ka  po'no  (oo'ii  mii'db  ka  a'a 
o  ka  a'f-nti  e  k.a  p5'n5).  The 
life  of  the  land  is  established 
in  righteousness  ;  —  the  motto 
of  Hawaii. 

uanwite.  wan  wit. 

Ua-ray'cn  ( wii-rT'koo),  n.  One 
of  an  Amazonian  tribe  of  Indi- 
ansof  western  Brazil  known  for 
the  severity  of  the  initiatory 
rites  for  its  youth. 

Ua  u-p4'  (wiUrtb-pa'),  n.  An  In¬ 
dian  of  a  group  of  agricultural 
tribes,  prob.  of  Arawakan  ori¬ 
gin.  of  southeastern  Colombia. 
U.  B.  Abbr.  Upper  Bench. 

U  bar,  or  U-bar.  n.  See  U,  a. 
Ub'ben-lte  (fib'en-Tt),  Ub'bon- 
ite  (Qb'(3n-),  n.  =Obbe.nite. 
ubblv.  -Y  obley. 
u  be'  (fio-be').  Var.  of  ubi. 
u-be'i-ty  (d-be'Y-tY).  Var.  of 

UBIETY. 

u'ber-ate  (Q'b?r-5t),  v.  t.  [L. 
ubercire  to  be  fruitful.]  To  make 
uberous.  Obs. 

u'ber-ous-ness.  n.  See  -ness. 
IJu-ber'ri-ma  fi'des  (0-br-r'T-md 
fT'dez).  TL.]  Law.  The  most  per¬ 
fect  good  faith.  Cf.  bona  fide. 
u'ber-ty  (n'b?r-tY),  n.  [L.  uher- 
tas.]  Fruitfulness  :  plentv.  Obs. 
u  bl'  (oo-be'),  n.  [Malay.]  =  uvi 
yam.  Phil.  /. 

II  u  'bl  be'ne,  i'bi  pa'tri-a.  [L.] 
Where  (one  is)  well  off,  there 
(is)  one’s  country. 

n  bl-ca'tion  (0/,bY-ka/'8h?7n),  n. 
I  NL.  ubicatio,  fr.  L.  ubi  where.) 
Whereness.  Pare.  [v.eonks.[ 
U'bl-1  (Q'bY-T),  n.  pi.  See  I st- | 


||  u'bi  jus,  i'bi  re-me'di-um. 
[L.l  Law.  Where  there  is  a 
right,  there  is  a  remedy, 
u  'bi  jus  in-cer'tuim  i'bi  jus 
nul'lum.  [L.]  Law.  Where  the 
law  is  uncertain,  there  is  no  law. 
[I  u'bi  lap 'bus  ?  [L.]  Where  (am 
I)  fallen? 

JJ  u'bi  li-ber'tas.  i'bi  pa'tri-a. 

[L.]  Where  liberty  (is),  there 
(is  my)  country. 

|j  u'bi  mel,  i'bi  a'pes  (a'pez). 
[L.J  Where  honey  (is),  there 
(are)  the  bees. 

u  bi-qua'ri-an  (Q'bY-kwa'rY-rtn; 
115),  a.  Ubiquitous.  Rare. 

U  bi  qua'ri-an,  n.  A  Ubiquist. 
Ilu-bi'que  (fl-b T'k  w  e).  [L.] 
Everywhere  ;  anywhere, 
u-biq'ui-ous  (fi-bYk'wY-ws),  a. 
Ubiquitous.  Obs. 
ubiquitair.  a.  [Cf.  F.  ubiqui¬ 
taire .]  Ubiquitary.  Obs. 
u-biq  ui-ta'ri-an  (fl-bYk'wY-ta'- 
rY-<?n  ;  115),  a.  1.  Omnipresent. 
2.  [cap.]  Eccl.  Of  or  pert,  to  the 
Ubiquitarians. 

u-biq'ui-ta-ry  ( 0-bYk' wY-tit-rY), 
a.  [L.  ubique  everywhere.  See 
Ubiquitarian.]  Ubiquitous. 
—  u-blq'ui-ta-ri-nes8  ( -rl-nfcs),  n. 
u-biq'ui-ta-ry,  n.;  pi.  -ries 
(-rlz).  Rare,  a  One  who  exists 
everywhere,  b  [cap.]  A  Ubi¬ 
quist. 

U-biq'ui-tism  (-tYz’m),  n.  TTbiq- 
uitarianism.  Rare.  —  U-biq'ui- 
tiBt,  n.  ((mentioned).! 

Ilu'bl  su'pra  [L.]  Where above| 

uble.  +  OBLEY. 

U  bolt,  or  U-bolt,  n.  See  U,  a. 
u  bus-Bd'  (oo'bdb-sdo'’),  »?.,  or 
ubussii  palm.  [Tupi  nbu-nssil.] 
A  Brazilian  palm  ( Manicarin 
saccifera ),  remarkable  in  hav¬ 
ing  almost  entire  leaves. 

U.  C.,  or  u.  c.  Abbr.  Una  corda 
( It.,  on  one  string)  ( Music)  ; 
l  niversitv  College  :  Upper  Can¬ 
ada  ;  upper  case  ( Print.). 

U'cal  ( tl'k M).  Rib. 

U-cal'e-gon  (fi-kfll'f>-g«n),  n. 
TL.  Pcalegon,  Gr.  Ov<aAeyco»/.] 
In  Trojan  legend,  one  of  the  an¬ 


cient  counselors  who  sat  with 

Priam  on  the  wall.  ./Eneas 
speaks  oi  'he  flames  reaching 
Ucalegon’s  house,  next  to  that 
of  Anchises,  before  he  fled  from 
the  city.  Heuce,  a  next-door 
neighbor,  or  a  neighbor  whose 
house  is  on  fire.  See  jam  urox- 

IMI  S  ARDET  UCALEGON. 

uch,  uche,  a.  [Cf.  AS.  ylc*  var. 
of  wlc.  See  each.]  =  each.  Obs. 
ucha,  a.  [See  uch  each  ;  ilka 
each.]  =  ilka,  each.  Obs. 
U-cha'ti-us  bronze.  U-cha'ti-us 
met  al  (fl-ka'shY-its  ;  <%-kht'sY- 
dbs).  [After  Franz,  Baron  I’cha- 
tius ,  Austrian  general  and  in¬ 
ventor.]  =  steel  bronze. 
uche  +  ouch,  n. 
uchon,  uchone.  pron.  [See  uch 
each  :  onk.1  Each  one.  Obs. 
uck'i-a  (fik'Y-d),  n.  [Ar.  wuqqi- 
ah.] See w eight,  [lege. London. | 
U.  C.  L.  Abbr.  University  Col- 
u  cu-hu'ba  fat  (oo'kdio-oo'ba). 
[Tupi  ucu-uva*  for  oca-cava, lit., 
native  fat,  house  fat.]  See  oil. 

Table  I. 

u'cu-hu'la  nut  (-oo'la).  [See 
uciHUBA  fat.]  The  round  or 
oval  seed  of  a  South  American 
species  of  nutmeg  (Mynstica 
surinnmevsis).  [of  have. I 

ud(ud).  Dial.  var.  of  had,  pret.j 
’Ud  (fid),  interj.  ’Od  ;  —  chiefly 
possessive  and  in  composition  ; 
as,  ’  Udsfoot ,  ’  Udsblooa*  etc. 
u'dal  (Q'ddl;  oo'drtl),  n.  V  a., 
u'dal-born'.  u'dal-er.  u'dal- 
man,  etc.  Vars.  of  odal,  etc. 
Obs.,  exc.  in  Shetland  and  the 
Orkney  Islands,  where  udal  des¬ 
ignates  land  held  in  fee  simple 
without  any  charter  and  free  of 
anv  feudafcharacter. 
u-da'lut.  Var.  of  adawlut. 
u-da'si  (<Jf>-dH'se).  n.  [Skr.  uda- 
sT.  tr.  uddsa  indifferent,  stoical.] 
A  mendicant  Sikh  sect.  Indio. 
ud'der  (dial.  ftd'£(r,  <5t>d'-). 
Obs.  or  Scot.  &  dial.  Eng.  var. 
of  other.  [udders  full. I 

ud'der-ful,  a.  Having  the  I 
ude.  *f* ope, went.  [Analudel.| 
u-dell'(f1-dei'),n.  [Cf. aludel.]| 


uder.  f  udder. 

uder.  uderis.  other,  others. 

udimia.  +  oedema. 

U-dol'pho  (fl-d51'f5),  v.  In  Mrs. 
Ann  Rad  cliff  e‘s  (17»H-1823) 
novel  “  The  Mysteries  of  Udol- 
pho,"  a  medieval  castle  in  the 
Apennines,  where  all  sorts  of 
strange  horrors,  later  naturally 
explained,  occur. 

U-dol'pho-ish.  a.  See  -ish. 

’Uds  (fidz).  See  ’Ud. 

ue-.  For  various  words  in  ue-, 

see  the  forms  in  ve-. 

ue'ba  ( we'bd).  Var.  of  win ba. 

uede.*l* feed.  [IndiaCompany. | 

U.  E.  I.  C.  Abbr.  United  East| 

U'el  (fl'Cl).  Rib. 

U.  F.  C.  Abbr.  United  Free 
Church  (of  Scotland), 
ufel.  f  evil,  a.  Sr  n. 
ufenan.  ^  ovenon. 
u'fer.  Var.  of  UI’HER. 
ufere.  +  over. 
uffler.  4  huffler. 
ug  (dial,  fig,  dbg),  ugge,  v.  i.  [Cf. 
Icel.  ugga  to  fear.  See  ugly.] 
Obs.  or  Scot.  Sr  Dial.  Eng.  a  To 
shudder.  Obs.  b  To  feel  fear, 
disgust,  or  nausea,  c  To  vomit, 
ug,  n.  [Cf.  Icel.  uggr  fear.] 
a  Fear.  Obs.  b  Repulsion  :  nau¬ 
sea  ;  also,  anything  nauseous. 
Obs.  or  Scot.  Sr  Dial.  Eng. 

Rge.  +  HUGE. 

uggeli.  f  ugly.  [Obs. | 

ug'ging.  w.  [SeeUG.]  Horror. I 
ug  gle-some.  a.  [Cf.  ugly; 
1st -some.]  Horrible.  Obs. 
ug'gur  oil(fig'j7r).  [Hind,  ager, 
ague,  Mgallochum.  tr.  Skr.  a  gu¬ 
ru.}  See  oil,  Table  I. 
ugh'ten.  n.  [AS.  uhta.)  Also 
ugh'ten-ing,  n.  Morning  twi¬ 
light.  Obs. 

ug'li-fy  ( fig'lY-fY),  v.  t.  [ugly  + 
-.ft/-}  To  make  uglv.  —  ug  11-fl- 
ca'tion  (-fY-ka'shun),  n. 
uglike  f  ugly. 
ug  li-og'ra-phize  (fig'lY-bg'rd- 
Uz),  v.  >.  To  write  uncouthly. 
A  once  Word.  [o/-  R.  | 

ug'ly.  v.t.  To  make  ugly.  Obs.  | 
u^'rl-neis.  n.  [Cf.  UGLY,  a.] 
Terror  ;  horror.  Obs. 


U'gro- Al-ta'ic  (oo'gro-ftl-ta'Yk; 
O'-),  a.  [See Ugrian  ;  Altaic.] 
=  Ural-Altaic. 

U'groid  (do'groid;  Q'-),  a.  Like 
the  Ugrians  in  type  or  qualities, 
ug'some  (dial,  fjg'sum  ;  dbg'-), 
a.  [See  ugly.]  Frightful  :  ab¬ 
horrent.  Obs.  or  Scot.  Sr  Dial. 
—  ug'iome-ly,  adv.  Obs.  —  ug'- 
Bome-neBB.  n.  Obs. 

II  u  gua'le  (oo-gwa'la),  a.  [It.] 
Equal.  [U,  a.| 

U  hanger,  or  U-hanger,  n.  See| 
uhten.  +  ughtkn. 
uhtentide,  n.  [AS.  uhtantid .] 
Ughteii.  Ohs. 

uhtsong.  uhtensang,  n.  [AS.  vht- 
sang ;  uht  ughten  -f-  sang  song. 
Cf.  ug h ten  ;  song.]  Nocturns 
or  matins.  Obs. 
ui-.  Eor  various  words  in  mi-,  see 
the  forms  in  vi-,  wi-.  [low). I 

u  1.  Abbr.  Ut  infra  (L.,  as be-| 
uile.  +  oil. 

Ui'len-sple^led,  p.  a.  Branded 
as  a  Tyll  Eulenspiegel.  Obs. 
uin.  4  win,  WINE, 
uinemens.  Ohs.  pi.  of  ointment. 
U-in'ta  (  0-Yn'td),  w.  [Fr.  Uinta 
Mountains,  Utah.]  Geol.  A  sub¬ 
division  of  the  nonmarine  Eo¬ 
cene  of  the  Cordilleran  region. 
Ui  ra-co'cha  (w  e/r  ii-k  o'c  h  ii). 
Var.  of  Viracocha. 

U  iron,  or  U-iron.  n.  See  If,  a. 

II  uit'land'er  (oit'lan'd5r;  fit'-), 
7i.  [D.  Cf.  outlander.1  A 

foreigner;  outlander.  So. Africa. 
uit-span'  (oit-spnn'  ;  -span'  ; 
fit-),  v.  t.  S(  i.  [See  outspan.]  To 
outspan.  South  Africa. 

U.  J.  D.  Abbr.  Utriusque  Juris 
Doctor  (L.,  Doctor  of  Both 
Laws,  i.  e.,  of  the  Canon  and 
the  Civil  I, aw). 

u'ji  (do'jY),  7i.  [Jap.,  maggot.] 
A  silkworm  disease  in  Japan 
due  to  the  parasitic  larva  of  a 
tachina  fly,  the  uji  fly  ( Ugimyia 
sericaria). 

U.  K.  Abbr.  United  Kingdom  (of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland). 

U.  K.  A.  .4W>7\  Ulster  King-of- 
Arms,  United  Kingdom  Alli¬ 
ance. 


uke  (Qk).  Scot.  var.  of  week. 
U'khat  (do'Kat),  n.  [Assyrian 
ukhdtu *  lit.,  a  wailing  woman.] 
See  Eabani. 

Uk'naz  (Dk'nllz).  Bib. 
U-krain'i-an  (fl-kran'Y-dn),  n. 
Of  or  pert,  to  the  Ukraine.  —  n. 
An  inhabitant  of  the  Ukraine, 
u'ku  (do'koo),  7i.  A  food  fish. 
(A prion  virescens)  of  Hawaii, 
ul-.  For  various  words  begin¬ 
ning  ul-,  see  corresponding 
forms  beginning  FL-. 
u-lae  mor-rha'gl-a  (fl-le'md-ra'- 
jY-d),  M.  Ilemorrliage  from  tiie 
gums. 

U'lai  (Q'll  ;  Q'llt-Y).  Bib. 

U'lam  (u'lam).  Bib.  [ulema. I 
u'lama'  (oo'ld-mii').  var.  of| 
u-lan'.  Var.  of  uhlan. 
u  la-tro'phi-a  (O'ld-trO'fY-a;,. 
u  lat'ro-phy  (fl-lfit'ro-fY),  n. 
[NL.  ulatrophia ;  Gr.  ovAop 
gum  +  a.Tpo(j)ia  atrophy.]  Med. 
Atrophy  of  the  gums, 
ul'cer.  r.  i.  fir  '•  To  ulcerate.  R. 
ul'cer-a-ble(-d-b’l),«.  See -able. 
ulche.  o.  [Cf.  UCH.]  Each.  Obs. 
ul'chen  (tll'ch^n),  t».  The  eula- 
chan. 

uI'cub  cle  (fil'kriB-’l),  u1-cub'- 
cule  (fll-kfis'ktll),  7i.  [I,,  ulcus- 
culum *  dim.  of  ulcus.  See  ul¬ 
cer.]  A  little  ulcer.  Rare. 

||  ul'cus  tan'ge-re.  [L.]  To  touch 
a  sore  spot. 

Terence  ( Phormio ,  IV.  iv.  9> 
ulde.  +  eld,  7i. 
uldre.  f  elder,  older, 
ule.  +  owl. 

u'le  (do'la).  7i.,  or  ule  tree.  [Sp. 
ule ,  fr.  a  native  American  name, 
ul6  in  Bolivia.]  The  Central 
American  rubber  tree. 
U'len-spie' gel  (<5o'h  n-shpe'g£l), 
71.  [G.J  =  Eulenspiegel. 
u-let'ic  (fl-12t'Yk),a.  [Gr.  ouAop 
a  gum.]  Of  or  pert,  to  the  gums, 
u-lex'ine  (fl  l?k'sln  ;  -sen  ;  184), 
7i.  Also -in.  [SeeULEX.]  Chem. 
Cytisine,  which  occurs  in  com¬ 
mon  furze  ( Ulex  europseus). 
u'lex-ite  (Q'lfk-sTt  ;  fl-lek'sTt),. 
71.  [After  a  Ger.  chemist.]  Min. 


ale,  senate,  care,  &m,  account,  iirm,  ask,  sofd ;  eve,  Svent,  find,  recent,  maker ;  ice,  ill ;  old,  obey,  orb,  6dd,  s&ft,  connect ; 

||  Foreign  Word.  i*  Obsolete  Variant  of.  +  combined  with.  =  equals. 


use,  unite,  urn,  up,  circus,  menu ; 
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nl'lage  (ul'aj),  n.  [OF.  eullage,  ouillnge  (or  the  kindred 
modern  Pr.  ul/iage ,  oul/iagc ),  the  filling  up  of  a  cask,  fr. 
Ouuher,  oilher,  euillier,  aouiilier,  to  fill  a  wine  cask  :  prop¬ 
erly,  to  fill  up  to  (OF.  a ,  L.  ad)  the  bunghole,  lit.,  eye,  F. 
ceil  eye,  opening,  fr.  L.  oculus  eye.  Of.  eye.]  1  Com 
The  amount  which  a  vessel  of  liquor,  as  a  cask,  lacks  of 
being  full ;  wantage  ;  deficiency. 

2.  Liquor  dregs  or  lees,  stored  until  drinkable.  Dial.  Eng 

Ul-ma'Ce-aB  (ul-ma'se-e),  n.  pi.  [NL.  See  Ulmus.]  But. 
A  family  of  trees  and  shrubs,  the  elm  family  (order  Urti- 
cales),  distinguished  by  the  alternate  stipulate  leaves  and 
smail  apetalous  perfect  or  unisexual  flowers.  There  are 
about  U  genera  (as  Ulmus ,  Celtis.Trnua ,  and  Plane ra).  and 
lb)  species.  —  ulma'ceous  (-slms),  «. 

U1  mils  ( ul'mws),  n.  [L.,  an  elm.]  Bot.  A  genus  of  trees, 
the  elms, typifying  the  family  Ulmacete,of  wide  distribution 
in  temperate  regions.  They  have  serrate  leaves  and  often 
drooping  branches ;  the  fascicled  perfect  flowers  unfold 
before  the  leaves  and  are  succeeded  by  orbicular  samaras 
Most  species  are  valuable  ornamental  trees.  See  elm 
Ul'na  (fil'na),  n.  [L.,  the  elbow.  See  ell.]  1.  An  ell. 
2.  Anat.  cfc  Zool.  a  The  postaxial  or  inner  one  of  the  two 
bones  of  the  forearm  or  like  part  of  the  fore  limb  of  verte- 
brates  above  fishes.  In  man,  the  ulna  and  the  humerus 
form  the  elbow  joint,  the  ulna  articulating  with  the  hu¬ 
merus  by  a  deep  cavity,  the  greater  sigmoid  cavity,  and  with 
the  side  of  the  head  of  the  other  bone  of  the  forearm  (the 
radius)  by  a  laterally  placed  articular  surface  (the  lesser 
sigmoid  cavity).  The  ulna  extends  beyond  the  elbow  joint, 
forming  a  large  process  (olecranon  process).  In  front  of 
the  elbow  joint  is  the  much  smaller  coronoid  process  The 
distal  and  smaller  end  is  called  the  head.  The  ulna  serves 
as  a  pivot  in  rotation  of  the  hand.  In  many  animals  the 
ulna  is  fused  with  the  radius,  and  is  then  often  much  re¬ 
duced.  b  The  hypercoracoid  bone  of  a  fish.  Owen . 

ul'nar  (ul'ndr),  a.  Anat.  tfc  Zool.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the 
ulna ;  on  the  same  side  of  the  forearm  as  the  ulna, 
ulnar  artery,  the  larger  of  the  two  terminal  branches  of  the 
brachial  artery.  It  runs  along  the  ulnar  side  of  the  fore- 
arm,  giving  oft  the  anterior  and  posterior  ulnar  recurrent 
arteries  (small  branches  to  structures  of  the  upperforearm 
and  elbow  region)  near  its  origin.  —  u.  nerve.  Ana/.,  a  large 
nerve  arising  from  the  inner  part  of  the  brachial  plexus 
and  passing  down  the  inner  side  of  the  arm  and  forearm, 
resting  upon  the  internal  condyle  of  the  humerus  at  the 
elbow.  —  u.  vein,  Anat.,  any  of  several  veins  of  the  forearm. 
The  anterior  and  posterior  ulnar  veins  run  up  the  anterior 
and  posterior  aspects  respectively  of  the  inner  side  of  the 
forearm  and  open  into  the  median  basilic  vein  (either  sep¬ 
arately,  or  after  uniting  to  form  a  short  single  trunk,  the 
common  ulnar  vein),  forming  with  it  the  basilic  vein, 
tll-na're  (Ql-na're;  115),??.;  pi.  ulnaria  (-rT-d).  [NL. 
See  ulna.]  Zool.  The  third  (counting  from  the  radial 
side)  carpal  bone  or  element  of  the  proximal  row  ;  —  in 
Human  Anat.  termed  the  cuneiform.  The  so-called  ul¬ 
nar  e,  or  ulnar  carpal,  of  birds  probably  represents  both 
ulnare  and  centrale. 

Ul'no-  (ul'no-).  A  combining  form  used  to  indicate  con¬ 
nection  withA  or  relation  to,  the  ulna. 

U'lo-thrix  i  u'lo-thrTks),  n.  [NL.  See  Ulotrichi.]  Bot. 
A  genus  of  green  algra  typifying  the  family  Ulotrichacea*. 
The  species  are  common  in  ponds,  etc.  ;  they  consist  of 
simple  filaments  with  band-shaped  chromatophores. 

U  lotTi  cha'les  (u-lSt'ri-ka'lez),  >>■  pi.  [NL.]  But.  An 
order  of  green  algae  (class  Chloropliycese),  including  the 
so-called  confervoid  algae  and  the  sea  lettuces.  They  have 
a  multicellular  thallus,  consisting  usually  of  simple  or 
branched  filaments.  Asexual  reproduction  is  effected  by 
zobspores  and  sexual  by  fusion  of  planogametes  or  of 
differentiated  egg  and  spenn  cells.  They  grow  in  fresh  or 
salt  water.  There  are  four  families,  including  the  Ulot- 
richaceae  (the  type)  and  the  Ulvacere. 

U  lot'ri  Chi  (u-15t'rT-ki),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  ouA60pi£, 
ovA6rpt\o^,  woolly-haired  ;  ouAo?  woolly  -j-  OpC£,  Tpi^os, 
hair.]  Anthropol.  The  races  having  woolly  or  crispy  hair. 
See  hair,  2.  —  u-lot'ri  chous  (-k&s),  a. 
ul'Ster  (ul'ster),  n.  1.  A  long,  loose  overcoat,  worn  by  both 
sexes,  orig.  made  of  frieze  from  Ulster,  Ireland. 

2.  [.cap.]  Her.  Short  for  Ulster  King-op- Arms. 
Ul-te'ri-or  (fil-te'rT-er),  a.  [L.,  comp,  of  ultra ,  ullro,  be¬ 
yond,  on  the  other  side,  properly  cases  of  an  old  adjective, 
formed  with  a  comparative  suffix,  akin  to  OL.  uls  beyond, 
L.  olim  formerly,  hereafter,  orig.,  at  that  time,  OL.  olle, 
ollus ,  that(cf.  L.  die).  Cf.  outrage.]  1.  Situated  beyond, 
or  on  the  farther  side  ;  thither  ;  —  correl.  of  hither. 

2.  Further;  remoter;  more  distant ;  succeeding;  as,  ul¬ 
terior  demands  or  propositions  ;  ulterior  views. 

Ul-te'ri-or,  n.  The  ulterior  side  or  part.  Rare.  Coleridge. 
||  ul'tl ma  (Ql'tT-md),  a.  [L.,  fern,  of  ultimus  last.]  Most 
remote  ;  farthest ;  final ;  last. 

ul'tl  ma  ra'tl-o  (ra'sht-o)  [L.l,  the  last  or  final  argument; 
the  last  resort,  as  force ; —  often  with  modifying  words,  as: 


ul'tl-ma  ra'ti  o  re'gum  (re'gum)  (of  kings),  i.  e.,  use  of  mili¬ 
tary  weapons  ;  force  ;  war  ;  u.  r.  re'rum  (re'rum)  (of  things) ; 
u.  r.  po'pu-li  (pop'u-li )  (of  the  people  or  commonalty),  l.  e., 
forcible  resistance.  Ultima  ratio  regum  was  made  by  Louis 
XIV.  an  inscription  on  Freuch  cannon, 
ul'ti-ma (ul'tl-ma),  7i.  [L.,  fern,  of  ultimus  last.]  Gram. 

ct*  Pros.  The  last  syllable  of  a  word, 
ul'ti-mate  (-mat),  a.  [LL.  ultimatus  last,  extreme,  fr.  L. 
ultimat  e  to  come  to  an  end,  fr.  ultimus  the  farthest,  last, 
superl.  from  the  same  source  as  ulterior.  See  ulterior  ;  cf . 
ultimatum.]  1.  Farthest;  most  remote  in  space  or  time  ; 
extreme  ;  last ;  final ;  as,  man’s  ultimale  destiny. 

Many  actions  apt  to  procure  fame  are  not  conducive  to  this  our 
ultimaU  happiness.  Addison. 

2.  Last  in  a  train  of  progression  or  consequences  ;  tended 
toward  by  all  that  precedes  ;  arrived  at  as  the  last  result. 

Those  ultimate  truths  and  those  universal  laws  of  thought 
which  we  cannot  rationally  contradict.  Coleridge. 

3.  Incapable  of  further  analysis,  division,  or  separation  ; 
elemental ;  as,  an  ultimate  particle  or  constituent. 

4.  Mech.  Maximum  ;  as,  ultimate  strain,  strength,  etc., 
or  that  at  the  instant  of  breaking  or  rupture. 

ultima. te  analysis.  Chem.  See  analysis,  2  b.  —  u.  belief,  a  first 
principle  incapable  of  proof ;  an  intuitive  truth  \  an  in¬ 
tuition.  Sir  IV.  Hamilton.  — xl.  ratio.  Math.,  the  limiting 
value  of  a  ratio,  or  that  value  toward  which  a  ratio  tends, 
and  which  it  does  not  permanently  finitely  pass. 

Syn.  —  Final,  conclusive.  See  last. 

Ul'ti-mate  (-mat),  t>.  t.  <1*  i. ;  -mat'ed  (-mat'Sd)  ;  -mat'ing 
(-mat'Tng).  To  bring  or  come  to  an  end  or  issue  ;  to  even¬ 
tuate  ;  end.  Rare. 

ul'tl  mate-ly  (-mat-lY),  adv.  Finally  ;  at  last ;  in  tire  end. 
ul  ti-ma'tion  (-ma'sh#n),  n.  State  of  being  ultimate,  or 
that  which  is  ultimate  ;  ultimatum.  Rare. 
ul  ti-ma'tum  (-t?7m),  n. ;  pi.  E.  -tums  (-twmz),  L.  -ta 
(-td).  [NL.  See  ultimate.]  A  final  proposition,  conces¬ 
sion,  or  condition  ;  esp.,  the  final  propositions,  conditions, 
or  terms,  offered  by  either  of  the  parties  in  a  diplomatic 
negotiation ;  the  best  terms  that  a  negotiator  will  offer, 
the  rejection  of  which  usually  ends  negotiations. 

II  Ul'tl  mo  (ul'tT-mo),  adv.  [L.  ultimo  ( mense )  in  the  last 
month.]  In  the  month  preceding  the  present ;  —  usually 
abbreviated  to  ult.  Cf.  instant,  a.,  2;  proximo. 
ul  ti  mo-gen'i  ture  (ul'ti-mo-jSii'T-tur),  ??.  [L.  ultimus 

last  -f-  genilura  a  begetting.]  Law.  A  system  of  inherit¬ 
ance  by  which  the  youngest  son  succeeds  to  the  estate,  as 
borough-English  in  England  ;  —  opposed  to  primogeniture. 
—  ul  ti  mo-gen'i  ta-ry  (  ta-rT),  a. 
ul'tra  (ul'trd),  a.  [L.  ultra ,  adv.  &  prep.,  beyond,  on  the 
other  side.  See  ulterior.]  Going  beyond  others,  or  be¬ 
yond  due  limit  ;  extreme  ;  fanatical ;  uncompromising  ; 
as,  an  ultra  reformer  ;  ultra  measures, 
ul'tra,??.  Anultraist;  extremist;  radical. 

Ul'tra-  (ul'trd-).  [See  ultra,  a.]  A  prefix  signifying  :  a 
Beyond,  on  the  other  side  ;  as  in  tt/l?amarine,  ulh'amou- 
tane,  ultramundane,  ??/lratropical.  b  Excessively,  exceed- 
ingly ,  beyond  what  is  common ,  ordinary ,  natural ,  right , 
proper ,  or  the  like ;  as  in  w//raconservative,  u/l?*ademo- 
cratic,  ??llradespotic,  ??ll?Y/liberal. 

(Hh^*  The  reference  “  See  ultra-  ”  is  sometimes  given 
as  the  only  definition  of  a  word  beginning  in  ultra- ,  if  its 
meaning  can  readily  be  gathered  from  the  definitions  of 
the  prefix  and  the  root  word. 

ul  tra-a  tom'io,  a.  Chem.  Desig.,  or  pert,  to,  particles 
smaller  than  atoms.  See  electron,  2. 
uTtra-bas'ic  (-basTk),  a.  Petrog.  Extremely  basic  ;  — 
applied  to  certain  igneous  rocks,  as  limburgite,  which  are 
very  low  in  silica  and  rich  in  ferromagnesian  minerals. 
Ul'tra- cen'te-na'ri-an  (-sSn'te-na'ri-dn  ;  115),  n.  A  per¬ 
son  more  than  a  hundred  years  old.  —  ul'tra-cen'te-na'- 
ri  an  ism  (-Tz’m),  n. 

ul'tra- gas'e-ous  (-gXs'e-Ms;  cf.  gaseous),  a.  Physics. 
Having  the  properties  exhibited  by  gases  under  very  low 
pressures  (one  millionth  of  an  atmosphere  or  less).  Matter 
under  this  condition  (which  has  been  termed  the  fourth 
state  of  matter)  is  sometimes  called  radiant  matter.  See 
under  radiant. 

ul'tra-ism  (ul'trd-Tz’m),  n.  [See  ultra-.]  The  principles 
of  those  who  advocate  extreme  measures,  as  radicalism. 
Ul'tra-ist,  ??.  An  extremist;  radical;  ultra, 
ul'tra-le-gal'i-ty  (-le-g51'i-tT),  ??.  A  condition  of  extreme 
legality,  or  regulation  of  rights  by  laws.  Maine. 

ul  tra-ma  rine'  (-md-ren'),  a.  Beyond  the  sea. 

Ul  tra-ma  rine',  n.  [Cf.  Sp.  tdlramarino.  So  called  be¬ 
cause  the  lapis  lazuli  was  originally  brought  from  beyond 
the  sea,  from  Asia.]  a  A  costly  pure  blue  pigment, prepared 
by  powdering  lapis  lazuli,  b  An  artificial  pigment  resem¬ 
bling  the  above  in  composition  and  color,  but  having  com¬ 
monly  a  tinge  of  violet.  It  is  prepared,  by  one  method, 


from  kaolin,  silica,  soda,  sulphur,  and  charcoal  by  fusion, 
roasting,  and  powdering.  It  is  inexpensive  and  is  used  in 
painting,  calico  printing,  bluing,  etc.  Called  also  new  blue , 
French  blue,  Gmelin's  blue,  etc.  c  Any  of  several  pigments, 
most  of  which  are  produced  by  modifications  of  the  above 
process  ;  as,  green  ultramarine ,  purple  ultramarine. 
ultramarine  ash  or  ashes.  Paint.  A  delicate  gray  or 
bluish  gray  pigment  got  as  a  residuum  from  lapis  lazuli 
alter  the  extraction  of  ultramarine.  The  old  masters  used 
it  as  a  middle  or  neutral  tint  for  flesh,  skies,  and  draperies, 
ultramarine  blue.  The  color  of  ultramarine  :  also,  the 
pigment  itself. 

ul'tra-ml'cro-scope  (ul'trd-nri'kro-skop),  n.  Optics.  An 
apparatus  for  rendering  visible,  by  reflected  light,  parti¬ 
cles  too  small  to  be  perceived  by  the  ordinary  microscope. 
It  consists  of  an  arc  light  and  lenses  for  throwing  a  con¬ 
centrated  pencil  of  light  upon  the  solid  or  liquid  to  be 
examined,  and  a  compound  microscope  for  viewing  it. 
The  limit  of  visibility  by  ordinary  microscopic  methods 
is  equal  to  half  a  wave  length  of  light,  or  about  0.2  g. 
(0.0002  mm.),  since  the  light  wraves  bend  around  a  particle 
of  smaller  diameter  and  reunite  after  passing  it.  By  re¬ 
flected  light  much  smaller  particles,  as  those  of  gold  in 
ruby  glass,  show  as  points  of  light  in  a  dark  field, 
ul  tra-mi  cro-scop'ic  (-sk5p'Tk) )  a.  1.  Too  small  to  be 
ul  tra-mi'cro-scop'ic-al  (-T-kdl)  S  seen  with  a  microscope. 

2.  Of  or  pertaining  to  an  ultramicroscope, 
ul  tra-mon'tane  (-mon'tan),  a.  [LL.  ultramontanus  ;  L. 
ultra  beyond  -|-  montanus  belonging  to  a  mountain,  from 
mans,  montis ,  mountain  :  cf.  F.  ultramontain ,  It.  ollra- 
montano.  See  ultra-  ;  mountain.]  Beyond  the  moun¬ 
tains  ;  esp.,  beyond  the  Alps.  Specif.:  a  Orig.,  beyond 
the  Alps  from  Italy,  i.  e.,  north  of  them;  of  or  pert,  to  the 
countries  north  of  the  Alps  ;  tramontane,  b  With  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  countries  north  of  the  Alps,  situated  south  of 
the  Alps ;  Italian  ;  hence,  of  or  pert,  to  the  Italian  party 
in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  ;  esp.,  of  or  pert,  to  ultra- 
montauism  or  ultramontanes  ;  supporting  ultramoutanism. 
See  ultramontane,  n.,  2,  ultramontanism. 
ul'tra-mon'tane,  ?/.  1.  One  who  lives  beyond  the  moun¬ 

tains,  esp.  the  Alps  ;  a  foreigner. 

2.  Specif.  :  a  Formerly,  one  who  lived  north  of  the  Alps; 
lienee,  one  who  maintained  the  rights  of  the  northern 
churches,  such  as  the  Gallican,  against  the  papal  suprem¬ 
acy  ;  one  opposed  to  papal  supremacy,  b  One  who  lives 
south  of  the  Alps;  hence,  one  identified  with  the  Italian 
party  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  which  favored  papal 
supremacy  ;  now,  one  who  maintains  such  supremacy.  See 
ULTRAMONTANISM. 

ul  tra  mon'ta-nism  (-ta-mz’m),  n.  [Cf.  F.  ultramonta - 
nisme.]  The  principles  of  the  ultramontanes,  or  those  in 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church  who  favor  the  Pope’s  suprem¬ 
acy,  in  opposition  to  those  favoring  national  churches.  Cf. 
Gallicanism.  The  Vatican  Council  of  186‘J-70  virtually 
made  to  be  dogmas  of  the  Church  the  principles  of  ultra¬ 
montanism,  according  to  which  the  Pope  is  superior  to,  and 
independent  of  the  decrees  of,  general  councils,  and  is  the 
source  of  all  jurisdiction.  —  ul'tra-mon'ta-nist  (-nlst),  n. 
ul  tra-mun'dane  (-mun'dan),  a.  [L.  ullramundanus.  See 
ultra-;  mundane.]  Being  beyond  the  world,  or  beyond 
the  limits  of  our  system. 

ul  tra-trop'i-cal  (-tr5p'T-kal),  a.  Beyond  the  tropics  ;  ex- 
tratropical ;  also,  having  or  designating  an  excessively  trop¬ 
ical  temperature  ;  warmer  than  the  tropics, 
ul  tra— vi'o-let  (-vi'o-15t),  a.  Physics.  Outside  the  visi¬ 
ble  spectrum  at  its  violet  end  ;  —  said  of  rays  more  re¬ 
frangible  than  the  extreme  violet  rays.  See  spectrum,  2. 

II  Ul  tra  vi'res  (vi'rez).  [Law  Latin,  fr.  L.  ultra  beyond  -f 
vires,  pi.  of  vis  strength.]  Beyond  power;  transcending^ 
authority;  esp.,  beyond  or  exceeding  legal  power  or  an 
thority  ;  —  used  often  in  relation  to  acts  by  corporations 
excess  of  their  chartered  or  statutory  rights,  or  in  a  more 
extended  sense  of  the  acts  of  the  directors  or  other  agents 
of  the  corporation  in  excess  of  their  powers  as  such.  An 
act  ultra  vires  in  the  first  sense  is  void  even  if  unani¬ 
mously  agreed  to  by  all  the  corporators  ;  an  act  ultra  vires 
in  the  second  sense  does  not  bind  the  dissenting  mem¬ 
bers,  but  may  be  ratified  by  them. 

The  doctrine  of  ultra  vires,  when  invoked  for  or  against  a  cor¬ 
poration,  should  not  be  allowed  to  prevail,  where  it  would  defeat 
the  ends  of  justice  or  work  a  legal  wrong.  9<>  U.  S.  25S. 

Ul'tra-ZO-di'a-cal  (-zo-di'd-kal),  a.  Aslron.  Outside  the 
zodiac ;  having  a  path  not  confined  to  the  zodiac  proper, 
as  Ceres,  Pallas,  Juno,  and  many  other  asteroids, 
ul'u-lant  (ul'u-lant),  a.  [L.  ululans,  p.  pr.]  Howling  ; 
wailing. 

ul'u-late  (-lat),  v.  i. ;  ul'u-lat'ed  (-lat'gd);  ul'u-lat'ing 
(-lat'Tng).  [L.  ululatus ,  p.  p.  of  ululare  to  howl,  howl 
forth,  shriek.]  To  howl,  as  a  dog  or  a  wolf  ;  to  wail ;  as, 
ulxdating  jackals ;  also,  to  hoot,  as  an  owl. 


A  hydrous  borate  of  sodium  and 
calcium,  in  white  rounded  crys¬ 
talline  musses.  II.,  1.  Sp.  gr., 
1.65.  [LAG  ONE.  Ir.\ 

ul'i-can  (ttl'T-kdn).  Var.  of  i'L-| 
u  llg'l  nose  (fl-llj'i-nbs),  u-lig'- 
1-nous  (-n/Is),  a.  [L.  uliginosus, 
fr.  u/igo,  -iu is,  moisture,  akin  to 
were  to  be  moist,  udus  wet.] 
Muddy  ;  oozy  ;  swampy  ;  also, 
growing  in  muddy  places, 
n'll-kan,  u'li-kori  (a'll-kdn  ; 
-kfin),  u.  The  eulachan. 
ndi'ti*  (n-II'tls),  ».  [NL.  ;  Gr. 
ovAoy  gum  -f  -if/*.]  Med.  In¬ 
flammation  of  the  gums, 
ulke.  +  ilk.  [will,  u.| 

nil  (til).  Dial.  Eng.  var.  of | 
Ull(dbl),  Ullr  ( dol’r),  n.  [Ieel. 
C/lr.)  Norse  Moth.  One  of  the 
A'sir,  worshiped  chiefly  in  Swe¬ 
den,  a  stepson  of  Thor',  skillful 
with  the  how  and  ski. 
Ul'la(tU'd).  tlib. 
ul'laged  (fiKlid),  a.  Stored  or 
bottled  ns  ullage.  Dial.  Eng. 
ul'la-gone'  (nl'd-gOn'), »?.  [Cf. 
Ir.  uailleaghadh  a  wailing.J  A 
cry  of  sorrow;  a  dirge.  Ir.  —  r.i. 
To  wail;  lament.  Jr. 
ul'la-lul'ia  (fil'd-lrtl'd),  interj. 
[Cf.  Ir.  uaill  a  wailing.]  A  dirge, 
or  lament  for  the  dead.  Ir. 
ul'let  (dbl'a).  Dial.  Eng.var.  of 
now  let. 

ul'ling  (Ol'Tng),??.  Act  of  fitting 
the  ullage  of  a  vessel, 
uirmann-ite  (ft  I'm  <1  n-T  t),  n. 
[After  J.  C.  UUuiftnn  (1771-1821), 
German  chemist.]  Min.  Nickel 
sulphantimonide,  NiSbS,  usu¬ 


ally  containing  a  little  arsenic, 
and  massive,  with  steel-gray  col¬ 
or  and  metallic  luster. 

Ullr.  Var.  ofULL. 
ul-lu'co  (ft-lft'kft),  n.  [Quichua 
ulhicu.)  =  MELLUCO. 
ulm,  n.  [L.  ulmus. ]  =  klm.  Ohs. 
Ul-ma'ri-a  (Dl-ma'rT-d  ;  115),  n. 
[NL.,  fr.  medieval  name  of  the 
goatsbeard.nnd  this  named  from 
the  resemblance  in  form  of  its 
leaves  to  elm  leaves.  See  Ul- 
m i*s.]  Syn.  of  Filipendula. 
ul'mate  (ftl'nmt),  n.  Chem.  A 
salt  of  ulinic  acid, 
ul'mlc  (ft  I'm  T  k),  ul'mous 
(-mus),  a.,  ul'mln  (fil'mTn),  u. 
[L.  ulmus  an  elm.]  See  humus. 
ul'mo (Rl'mfi), ».  [Orig. uncert.; 
cf.  Sp.  olmo  elm,  L.  ulmus.]  The 
muertno. 

ul'nage  (fil'nftj),  ul'nag-er  (-nft- 
jPr).  f  ALNAOIN  ALNAOER. 

ul'nar,  n.  Zd<>\.  =  ulnare. 
uFno-car'pal  (ftPno-kiir'p^l),  a. 
Pert,  to  the  ulna  and  carpus, 
u  1  n  or  a'd  1-al  (-ril'dT-dl),  a. 
Pert,  to  the  ulna  and  radius. 

U  lo-bor'i-dae  (O'16-bftr'Y-de).  ??. 
pi.  [NL.,  fr.  Vlohorus,  genus 
name,  fr.  Or.  ovAo^opos  with 
dendlv  bite.]  Zool.  A  family  of 
spiders  having  a  cribellum  and 
cnlamistrum  and  spinning  a 
regular  web.  The  triangle  spider 
( Ilu/itiotes  caratvs)  is  an  exam¬ 
ple.  The  tvpe  genus  is  U-lob'o- 
rus  (fl-lftb'O-rQs).  —  u-lob'o-rid 
(-rYd),  a.  Sr  n. 

udo-car'cl-no'ma  (O'lo-kiir'sY- 
nft'md),  n.  [NL.  ;  Gr.  ovAov 


gum  +  carcinoma.]  Med.  Car¬ 

cinoma  of  the  gums, 
u-lock'.  +  OOLAK. 
u'loid  (ft'loid),  a.  [Gr.  ovA rf 
scar  -f-  -oid.]  Med.  Scarlike. 
Ulo  na'ta  (ft'lft-n  5'td),  n.  yl. 
[NL.]  Zool.  A  division  of  in¬ 
sects  nearly  equivalent  to  Or- 
thoptera. 

U'lo-pho-ci'nae  (-fo-sl'ne),  n.  pi. 
[NL. ;  cf.  Gr.  ovAo?  woolly, 
curly,  twisted,  and  seal.] 

Zoiif.  The  fur  seals, 
u'lor-rha'gi-a  (ft'lA-ra'jY-d),  u- 
lor'rha-gy  (fi-lftr'd-jY),  n.  [NL. 
ulorrhagia ,  fr.  Gr.  ovAov  gum 
-f  -rhagia.]  Med.  Hemorrhage 
from  the  gums. 

u  lor-rhe'a.  u  lor-rhoe'a  dl'ld- 
re'd),  n.  [NL.;  Gr.  ovAov  gum 
-f  -rhea.]  Bleeding  from  the 
gums. 

U-lot  ri  cha'ce-®  (ft-lOt'rY-ka'- 
s?-e),  n.  id.  [NL.]  See  Ulot- 
kichai.es.  —  u-lot  ri-cha'ceous 

(-shtfs),  a. 

u-lot'ri-chan  (ft-lftt'rY-kdn),  a. 
Of  or  pert,  to  the  Ulotrichi.— 
n.  One  of  the  Ulotrichi. 
U-lot'ri-chea  (-kez),  n.  pi.  [NL. 
See  Ulotrichi.]  See  hair,  2. 
Ul'ri-ca  (ftl'rY-kd ),  n.  [Fern,  in 
I,,  form  of  G.  Ulrich  (cf.  Sw. 
(Irik),  OIIG.  also  Uolrtch ,  Uo- 
dalrich  :  OIIG.  uodil,  nodal,  in¬ 
heritance.  home  (akin  to  AS. 
r&el,  and  fr&elo  nobility,  noble 
family)  -+-  rihhi  rich,  powerful, 
G.  reicn.]  1.  Lit.,  rich  ;  —  fern, 
prop.  name.  F.  Ulrique  (iil'- 


rek');  It.  V Iri ca  (ool-re'kii)  ;  G. 

l/lrike  ((Yol-re'k?). 

2.  A  hideous  old  sibyl  in  Sir 
Walter  Scott’s  “  Ivanhoe.”  She 
is  the  daughter  of  a  Saxon  thane 
and  had  been  the  victim  of 
Front  de  Bcriif’s  father. 

Ul'ster  cus  tom  ( ftl'stOr),  Ulster 
tenant  right.  [From  Ulster , 
Ireland.]  See  tenant  right. 
ul'Btered(ftl'st?rd),  a.  Wearing 
an  ulster. 

Ul-ste'ri-an  (ftl-ste'rY-dn),  a.  Sr 
n.  [From  Ulster  Ccunty,  New 
York.]  Geol.  Designating  a  di¬ 
vision  of  the  Americun  Middle 
Devonian.  See  geology,  Chart. 
ul'ster-lng  (ft  l's  t  Z  r-Y  n  g),  u. 
Cloth  for  making  ulsters.  Cant. 
Ulster  Klng-of-Arms.  Her  See 

KING-OF-A  RMS. 

ult.  Ahhr.  Ultimately;  ultimo, 
ul  te'rl-or-ly.  adr.  of  ulterior. 
ul  ti-ma'ta(fil'tY-ma'td),  n.,  pi. 
of  ultimatum. 

ul'ti-mate-ness.  v.  See -ness. 
ul'ti-ma  Thu'le  <  ftl'tY-md  thfl'- 
1P).  [L.]  See  Thule. 
ul'time  (ill'tYm).  a.  [OF.,orL. 
ultimus.]  intimate.  Ohs.  —  ul- 
tim'i-ty  (fil-tYm'Y-tY),  n.  [LL. 
ultimitas.]  Ohs. 

II  ul'ti-mum  va'le.  [L.]  A  last 
farewell  ;  a  final  parting. 

||  ul'ti-mus  he'res  or  hae'res. 
L.]  Law.  The  last  heir  ;  —  in 
eudal  law  often  applied  to  the 
lord,  as  the  king,  taking  prop¬ 
erty  when  other  capable  neirs 
fail.  [last  of  kings.  | 

||  ul'tl  mus  re'gum.  [L.]  The| 


ul'tion  (ul'shiin),  ?/%  [L.  ultio  : 
cf.  OF.  ulcion.]  Vengeance ; 
revenge.  Ohs. 

ult.  praesc.  Abhr.  Ultimo  pra- 
scriptus  (L.,  the  last  ordered), 
ul  tra-ag-nos'tic,  a.,  ul  tra- 
hrach  y-ce-phal'ic,  a.,  ul  tra- 
brach  y-ceph'a-ly,  ??.,  ul  tra- 
clas'si-cal.  a.,  ul  tra-con-serv'- 
a  tism,  //.,  ul  tra-c  on  ser  v'a- 
tive.  a.,  ul  tra-cos'mo-pol'i  tan, 
a.  See  ultra- b. 
uFtra-crit'i-cal.  a.  1.  Exceed¬ 
ingly  or  excessively  critical. 

2.  Math.  Invariant  ; —of  alge¬ 
braic  forms  and  functions, 
ul  tra-dem'o-crat'ic.  a.,  ul  tra- 
des-pot'ic,  a.,  ul  tra-dol  i-cho- 
ce  phal'ic,  a.,  ul  tra-dol  i-cho- 
ceph'a-ly.  n.  See  ultra-  b. 
ul  tra-el-lip'tlc,  a.  Ilyperellip- 
tic. 

ul  tra-e/qui-noc'tial,».  A  dwell¬ 
er  beyond  t lie  equator.  Ohs. 
ul  tra-fash'lon-a-ble.  a.,  ul  tra- 
fa8-tld'i-ous.  a.,  uLtra-fed'er- 
al-ist,  n.  See  ultra-  b. 
ul  tra-Gan-get'ic  (ft  l't  r  d-g  fi  n- 
j8t'Tk).n.  Beyond  (east  of )  the 
river  Ganges.  See  ULTRA-  a. 
ul'trage  (fll'trftj),  n.  Outrage. 
Ohs. 

ul'tra-in'teUec'tu-al,  a.,  ul' 
tra-lib'er  al.  a.  See  ultra-  b. 

II  ul'tra  li'cl-tum  (lYs'Y-tiim). 
[L.]  Beyond  what  is  allowable 
or  lawful. 

ultramarine  green.  Green  ul¬ 
tramarine. 


ultramarine  yellow.  Lemon 

yellow.  See  barium  chromate. 
ul  tra-ma-ter'nal,  a.  See  ul¬ 
tra-  b. 

ul  tra-Nep-tu'ni-an,  a.  Astron. 
Beyond  Nentune.  See  ultra- a 
ul  tra-nom  i  nal-ls'tic,  a.,  ul  - 
tra-par'ti  san.  a.  See  ultra- b. 
ul  tra  paul'ine.ul  tra-Paul'ine, 
a.  See  ultra-  a. 
ul  tra-phys'i-cal,o.,ul  tra-pos'- 
i-tiv  is'tic.  a  ,ul  tra-pre-ci'sion 
(-lirf-sYzh'iIn),  n.,  ul  tra-prot'- 
es-tant,  a.  Sr  ??.,  ul  tra-prot'es- 
t  ant-ism.  n ..  ultra-pur'ist 
(-pQr'Yst),  n.,  ul  tra-radM-cal,?!. 
See  ultra-  b. 
ul  tra-red',  a.  Infra-red. 
uFtra-re  fined',  ul^ra  re-li'- 
gious  (-rf-llj'its),  a.,  ul  tra-ro- 
man'ti-ci8t.».,ul'tra-scien-tlf'- 
ic,  ul  tra-sen'su-al,  a.,  ul'- 
tra-sen'ti  men'tal,  a.,  uFtra- 
spir'it-u-al.  a.,  ul  tra-splr'it-u- 
al-l8m.  a .  See  ultra-  b. 
ul'tra-stel'lar  (-stSl'dr).  a.  Be¬ 
ing  or  reaching  beyond  the  stars, 
ul-'tra-the  o-log'l-cal,  a  See  ul¬ 
tra-  b. 

I|  ul'tra  va-lo'rem  (ul'trd  vA- 
ld'r5m).  [L.]  Law.  Beyond 
the  value. 

ul'tra-vir'tu-ous,  a.  Excessive¬ 
ly  virtuous  ; —sometimes  with 
implication  of  hypocrisy, 
ultrice.n.  [OF.,fr.L.w/fr?>,fem. 
of  ultor.]  A  female  avenger.  Ohs. 
ul-tro'ne-ous  (Ol-trO'nt-us), 
[L.??/fro?jc?/A.l  Spontaneous; vol¬ 
untary.  —  ul-tro'ne-ous-ly.  adv. 
—  ul-tro'ne-ous-ness,  n.  All  Obfc 


food  foot*  out,  oil ;  chair  ;  go  ;  sing,  igk  ;  then,  thin  ;  nature,  verdure  (250) ;  K  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144) ;  boN  ;  yet ;  zh  =  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Guide. 
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UMBRELLA 


al'U-la'tion  (tll'u-la'sh&n),  n.  [L.  ululatio.]  A  howling, 
aa  of  a  dog  or  wolf ;  a  wailing. 

Ulus,  -ula,  -Ilium.  [L.  masc.,  fem.,  and  neut.  diminutive 
endings.]  Noun  suffixes  forming  diminutives,  as  in  modu¬ 
lus ,  tub  ulus,  gastra/a,  siphonw/a,  dorsw/a/ft,  sept  ulum. 
m  Va  (ul'vd),  ft.  [NL.,  L.,  sedge.]  Bot.  A  genus  of  green 
seaweeds  typifying  the  family  Ulvaceae  ;  the  so-called  sea 
lettuces.  They  have  a  thin,  flat  thallus  like  a  lettuce  leaf ; 
it  is  sometimes  eaten.  See  layer. 

U1  va'ce  2B  (ul-va'se-e),  n.  pi.  [NL.]  Bot.  A  family  of 
green  seaweeds  (order  Clilorophyceae)  of  several  marine 
genera,  of  wide  distribution.  They  have  either  a  flat  or 
a  hollow  tubular  thallus,  and  reproduce  by  the  conjugation 
of  planogametes  or  of  zoospores.  —  ul-va'ceous  (-sluls),  a. 
U-lys'ses  (u-lTs'ez),  n.  [L.,  better  Ulixes,  Gr.  ’0<W- 
<r€i)?.]  1.  Lit.,  a  hater  ;  —  masc.  prop.  name. 

2.  Odysseus  ;  —  generally  so  called  in  English, 
um'toe  (um'be),  prep ■  &  a(lv •  Also,  in  shortened  form, 
um.  [AS.  ymbe,  ymb,  embe  ;  akin  to  OHG.  umbi ,  G.  um. 
Cf.  ambi-.I  About;  around;  after; — often  used  in  com¬ 
position  ;  as,  umbeclad ,  clad  about ;  umbefold ,  to  fold  or 
drape  about ;  time  lip,  to  clip  or  hold  fast,  to  surround.  Obs. 
um'bel  (um'bSl),  ft.  [L.  umbel/a  a  little 
shadow,  umbrella,  dim.  of  umbra  shade. 

See  umbrella.]  Bot.  A  form  of  racemose 
inflorescence  in  which  the  axis  is  very 
much  contracted,  so  that  the  pedicels 
(known  as  rays)  appear  to  spring  from  the 
same  point,  and  are  all  of  equal  length, 
forming  a  flat  or  rounded  flower  cluster. 

The  typical  simple  umbel  characterizes 
many  milkweeds  (Asclepiadaceie)  and  other 
plants.  A  compound  umbel  is  one  in  which 
each  pedicel  or  ray  bears  a  smaller  or  sec¬ 
ondary  umbel,  as  m  most  members  of  the 
celery  family  (Apiace*). 
um'beled  I  (um'beld),  a.  Bot.  Bearing  or 
um'belled  i  producing  umbels  ;  umbellate, 
um'bel-late  (-bgl-at),  a.  [NL.  umbellatus .] 

Bot.  Bearing,  or  consisting  of,  umbels  ;  Umbel  of  Wild 
umbel-like;  arranged  in  umbels.  —  um'-  Garlic  (Allium 
bel-late-ly,  adv.  vmealc). 

um  bel'lic  (um-bSl'Tk),  a.  Chem.  Pert,  to,  or  got  from, 
certain  umbellifers.  —  umbellic  acid,  a  Anisic  acid.  Obs. 
b  A  dihydroxy  derivative,  Cr.H  -XOlDoCHiCHCOjH,  of  cin¬ 
namic  acid  got  as  a  yellow  powder  by  warming  umbellif- 
erone  with  caustic  potash  solution. 

um  bel'li-fer  (um-bSl'T-fer),  n.  [NL.  See  umbellifer¬ 
ous.]  Any  plant  of  the  celery  family  (Apiaceae). 

Dm  bel-lif'er  ae  (um'b<MTf'er-e),  n.  pi.  [NL.  See  umbel¬ 
liferous.]  Bot.  The  family  Apiacese. 
um  bel-lif'er  one  (-on),  n.  [G.  umbdliferon  ;  —  so  named 
as  derived  from  Umbellifene  and  as  being  isomeric  or 
polymeric  with  quino/ie.]  Chem.  A  tasteless  white  crys¬ 
talline  substance,  C9HGC>3,  found  in  the  bark  of  the  meze- 
reon  and  also  obtained  by  the  distillation  of  certain  resins 
from  various  umbellifers  asgalbanum,  asafetida,  etc.,  and 
in  other  ways.  It  is  a  hydroxy  derivative  of  coumarin. 
um'bel  lif'er-ous  (-fis),  a.  [ umbel  4-  -ferous.]  Bot.  a 
Producing  umbels,  b  Pertaining  to  the  Umbellifene. 
um  bel'li-form  (um-bel'i-f6rm),  a. 

Bot.  Having  the  form  of  an  umbel. 

Um-bel'lu-la  (um-bel'u-ld),  n. 

[NL.  See  umbellule.]  Zool.  A 
genus  of  deep-sea  Alcyonaria  con¬ 
sisting  of  a  cluster  of  large  flower¬ 
like  polyps  at  the  summit  of  a 
long,  slender  stem  which  stands 
upright  in  the  mud,  supported 
by  a  bulbous  base.  It  is  the 
type  of  a  family,  Um  bel  lu'li-dae 
(um'be-loo'lT-de). 

Um  bel'lu  la'ri  a  (tim-bSl'u-la'ri- 
d  ;  115),  n.  [NL.  See  umbellule.] 

Bot.  A  genus  of  lauraceous  trees 
consisting  of  a  single  species  (Um- 
bellularia  californica ),  the  Cali¬ 
fornia  laurel. 

um  bel'lu-late  (um-bel'u-lat),  a.  Disposed  in  umbellules. 
um'bel  lule  (um'bel-ul;  Qm-bel'iil),  n.  [NL.  umbellula , 
dim.  of  umbella.  See  umbel.]  Bot.  One  of  the  small 
or  secondary  umbels  in  a  compound  umbel, 
um'ber  (fim'ber),  TV.  [F.  ombre ,  L.  umbra.  Cf.  umbra, 
umbrage.]  1.  Shade;  shadow;  also,  a  shade  or  spirit. 

2.  The  European  grayling. 

3.  [Cf.  umbrere.]  An  umbrere.  Obs. 

4.  Also  umber  bird  [Cf.  NL.  scopus  umbrella ,  F. 
ombrette ;  prob.  fr.  L.  umbra  shade,  in  allusion  to  its  dark 
brown  color,  or  fr.  F.  ombre  umber  the  pigment  (see  umber 
a  pigment).]  The  umbrette. 

um'ber  (um'ber),  n.  [F.  ombre ,  terre  d'ombre ,  It.  terra 
d' ombra,  prob.  orig.,  earth  from  Umbria ,  fr.  L.  Umbria , 
but  confused  with  It.  ombra  shade,  F.  ombre ,  L.  umbra.] 


A  brown  earth  highly  valued  by  artists  as  a  permanent 
pigment  and  used  either  in  the  raic  state,  or  calcined  or 
burnt ,  in  which  latter  case  it  has  a  slight  reddish  hue.  Its 
color  is  due  to  oxides  of  manganese  and  of  iron.  The  best 
variety  comes  from  Cyprus  and  is  called  Turkey  umber. 
um'ber  (um'ber),  a.  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  resembling,  um¬ 
ber;  olive-brown;  dark  brown  ;  dark  ;  dusky.  J.  B.  Drake. 
um'ber,  v.  t. ;  um'bered  (-berd) ;  um'ber-ing.  To  color 
with  umber  ;  to  shade  or  darken  ;  as,  to  umber  one’s  face, 
um'ber-y  (-T),  a .  Of  or  pert,  to  umber  ;  like  umber, 
um-bil'ic  (um-bll'Tk),  7i.  [L.  umbilicus :  cf.  F.  ombdic , 

formerly  also  umbilic.  See  navel.]  1.  The  navel  ;  the 
center.  Obs.  “The  umbilic  of  the  world.”  Sir  T.  Herbert. 
2.  Geom.  =  umbilicus,  5  b. 

um  bil'i  cal  (-T-kal),  a.  [Cf.  F.  umbilical.  See  umbilic, 
n.]  1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  an  umbilicus,  or  umbilical  cord. 
2.  Pertaining  to  the  center  ;  central.  Rare.  De  Foe. 
umbilical  arteries,  Anal.  &  Embryol.,  a  pair  of  arteries  aris¬ 
ing  from  the  internal  iliac  arteries  of  the  fetus  of  mam¬ 
mals,  which  pass  through  the  umbilical  cord  to  the  pla¬ 
centa,  to  which  they  carry  the  impure  blood  from  the 
fetus.  These  arteries,  with  the  corresponding  umbilical 
vein  or  veins  (which  see),  pertain  to,  or  at  least  accompany, 
the  allantois  in  the  early  stages.  With  the  assumption  of 
the  nutritive  function  by  the  placenta,  these  vessels  super¬ 
sede  in  function  those  of  the  yolk  sac.  The  parts  of  these 
arteries  within  the  body  of  the  fetus  are  called  the  hypo¬ 
gastric  arteries.  —  u.  cord,  a  Anal.  &  Embryol.  The  cord 
or  stalk  arising  from  the  navel,  which  connects  the  fetus 
of  a  mammal  with  the  placenta,  and  contains  the  two  um¬ 
bilical  arteries  and  the  umbilical  vein  through  which  blood 
circulates  between  the  fetus  and  the  placenta  ;  the  navel 
string.  In  man  it  attains  an  exceptional  length  (about 
twenty  inches)  and  a  thickness  of  nearly  half  an  inch,  and 
consists,  in  the  later  stages  of  pregnancy,  of  little  more 
than  the  above-mentioned  vessels  embedded  in  a  mass  of 
gelatinous  embryonic  connective  tissue  (the  so-called  jelly 
of  Wharton),  invested  by  an  epiblastic  epithelium,  the 
other  structures  present  in  it  in  the  early  stages  having  be¬ 
come  obliterated,  b  Bot.  The  funicle.  —  u.  fissure,  Anal., 
the  anterior  part  of  the  longitudinal  fissure  on  the  under 
surface  of  the  liver,  which  lodges  the  umbilical  vein  in  the 
fetus.  —  u.  hernia,  Med.,  hernia  of  the  bowels  at  the  umbili¬ 
cus. —u.  point.  Geom.  =  umbilicus,  5.  —  u.  region.  Anal. 
See  abdominal  regions,  Jllust.  —  u.  vein,  Aunt.  A  Embryol., 
a  vein,  passing  through  the  umbilical  cord  to  the  fetus, 
returning  the  purified  and  nutrient  blood  from  the  pla¬ 
centa  to  the  fetus.  In  the  human  fetus  it  discharges  most 
of  the  blood  into  the  portal  vein,  some  directly  into  the 
liver,  and  some  (by  the  ductus  venosus)  into  the  inferior 
vena  cava.  Two  are  present  in  early  stages,  one  afterwards 
disappearing.  After  birth,  the  part  in  the  body  degener¬ 
ates,  becoming  the  round  ligament  of  the  liver.  —  u.  vesi¬ 
cle,  Embryol..,  in  the  embryo  of  most  mammals,  the  yolk 
sac,  or,  more  strictly  (since  yolk  is  almost  wanting  in  the 
egg  of  most  mammals),  a  sac  containing  fluid,  and  repre¬ 
senting  the  yolk  sac  of  oviparous  vertebrates.  Its  cavity 
communicates,  for  a  time  at  least,  with  the  embryonic  ali¬ 
mentary  canal  through  the  umbilicus,  by  the  vitelline  duct, 
um-bil'i-cate  (-kilt),  a.  [L.  umbilicalus.  See  umbilic.] 
Depressed  in  the  middle,  like  a  navel ;  navel-shaped  ; 
having  an  umbilicus  ;  as,  an  umbUicate  smallpox  vesicle, 
um-biri-ca'tion  (-ka'slmn),  n.  a  A  navel-like  depression, 
or  dimpling,  b  The  state  of  being  umbilicated. 
urn  bi  li'eus  (tim'bT-li'kws;  popularly  um-bTl'T-kws  ;  277), 
n.  [L.  See  umbilic.]  1.  Anat.  dcZool.  The  scar  on  the 
middle  of  the  abdomen  where  the  umbilical  cord  or  the 
yolk  sac  was  attached  ;  the  navel  ;  hence,  Vertebrate  Em¬ 
bryol.,  the  place  (which  the  navel  of  the  adult  marks) 
where  the  extra-embryonic  structures  are  continuous  with 
those  of  the  body  proper  of  the  embryo. 

2.  Gr.  it-  Rom.  Antiq.  An  ornamental  ball  or  boss  at  each 
end  of  the  stick  on  which  manuscripts  were  rolled. 

3.  Bot.  a  The  hilum.  b  [ cap .]  A  genus  of  crassulaceous 
plants  now  merged  in  Cotyledon,  c  A  rootlike  attach¬ 
ment  of  the  thallus  in  certain  lichens. 

4.  Zool.  a  A  depression  or  pit  in  the  cen¬ 
ter  of  the  base  of  many  spiral  shells  around 
which  the  whorls  coil,  b  A  minute  pit  or 
depression  on  the  shaft  of  a  feather  where 
the  vane  begins,  c  The  opening  at  the 
basal  end  of  a  feather. 

5.  Geom.  a  A  focus.  Obs.  b  A  point  of  a 
surface  at  which  the  curvatures  of  all  nor-  t/Umbilicus(4a). 
mal  sections  are  equal,  or  the  indicatrix  is  a  circle. 

um-bil'i-form  (Qm-bTl'T-fdrm),  a.  [umbilicus  -j-  -fomn.] 
Shaped  like  an  umbilicus,  or  navel, 
um'ble  pie  (um'b’l).  [See  umbles.J  A  pie  made  of  umbles. 
um'bles  i  um'b’Jz),  ft.  [See  numbles.]  Numbles.  Obs. 
um'bo  (um'bo),  ft. ;  pi.  L.  umbones  (um-bo'nez),  E. 
umbos  (um'boz).  [L.]  1.  The  boss  of  a  shield,  at  or 

near  the  middle,  having,  sometimes,  a  sharp  spike. 

2.  Any  elevation  suggestive  of  the  boss  ;  a  rounded  eleva¬ 
tion  (often  accompanied  by  a  corresponding  depression  on 
the  opposite  surface),  in  a  plate,  disk,  or  membrane,  as  in 
the  tympanic  membrane  of  the  ear  where  the  malleus  is 
attached,  or  as  in  the  cone  scales  of  certain  pines. 


Umbellula 
{ U.  baird ii). 
a  Side  View 
of  Polyps 
0  and  Upper 
Part  of  Stem; 
b  Lower  End 
of  Stem. 


3.  Zool.  One  of  the  lateral  prominences  juat  above  the 
hinge  of  a  bivalve  shell ;  a  beak  of  a  U 
shell.  It  is  the 
first  formed  part 
of  the  valve, 
um'bo  nal  (um'bo- 
ntfl),  a.  Pert,  to, 
or  like,  an  umbo 


or  umbos. 

um'bo-nate 

bo-nat),  a. 
umbonatus. 


^\L  Umbo,  3.  Shells  showing  Umbos  (ti,  ti). 
See  umbo.]  Having  a  conical  or  rounded 
bosslike  protuberance, 
um'bra  (fim'brd),  ».  /  pi.  umbr^  (-bre). 

[L.,  a  shadow.  Cf.  umber,  the  fish,  um¬ 
brage.]  1.  A  shade  or  shadow;  in  op¬ 
tics,  the  complete  shadow,  within  which 
no  light  is  received  from  a  given  source ; 

—  distinguished  from  penumbra  (which 
see). 

2.  Specif.  :  Astron.  a  The  conical  shadow 
projected  from  a  planet  or  satellite,  on  the  side  opposite 
the  sun,  within  which  a  spectator  could  see  no  portion  of 
the  sun’s  disk.  Cf.  penumbra,  1.  b  The  central  dark 
portion,  or  nucleus,  of  a  sun  spot.  C  The  fainter  part  of 
a  sun  spot ;  —  now  called  penumbra. 

3.  Usually  \i\pl.  Math.  A  symbolic  coefficient ;  —  so  called 
by  Sylvester  as  being  the  mere  shadow  of  a  quantity. 

4  [L.]  Any  of  several  sciaenoid  food  fishes  of  the  genus 
Umbrina,  esp.  the  Mediterranean  species  ( U .  cirrhosa), 
which  is  much  .  esteemed  as  a  market  fish. 


Umbonate  Pileus 
of  Mushroom. 


Umbra  ( Umbrina  cirrhosa ). 


5.  [cap.]  Zool.  The  genus  containing  the  mud  minnows. 

6.  Rom.  Antiq.  =  shadow,  ft.,  13. 

um  brae  u-lif'er-ous  (um-brSk'u-lif'er-Msh  a.  [L.  um- 
braculum  umbrella  (dim.  of  umbra  shade)  -f-  E.  -ferous.] 
Bot.  Bearing  an  umbrellalike  organ  or  part, 
um-brac'u-li-form'  (um-br5k'u-li-f6rm'),  a.  [L.  umbracu- 
lum  umbrella  (dim.  of  umbra  a  shade)  -j-  E.  -form.]  Hav¬ 
ing  the  form  of  anything  that  serves  to  shade,  as  a  tree 
top,  an  umbrella,  and  the  like ;  specif.,  Bot.,  having  the 
form  of  an  umbrella;  as,  an  umbraculiform  pileus. 
um'brage  (um'bruj),  ft.  [F.  ombraye  shade,  suspicion, 
umbrage,  L.  umbraticus  of  shade,  fr.  umbra  a  shade.  Cf. 

1  st  umber,  umbrella,  umbratic.]  1.  Shade;  shadow  ;  ob¬ 

scurity  ;  hence,  that  which  affords  a  shade,  as  foliage. 
Archaic  or  Poetic.  Milton. 

2  Disfavor  ;  disesteem  ;  disgrace.  Now  Rare.  “  He  stood 
some  years  in  umbrage Naunton. 

3  Shadowy  resemblance;  shadow;  also,  a  shade,  or 
spirit.  Obs.  “No  .  .  .  umbrage  of  reason.”  Woodward. 

4  The  feeling  of  being  overshadowed  ;  jealousy  of  an¬ 
other,  as  standing  in  one’s  light  or  w'ay  ;  hence,  suspicion 
of  injury  or  wrong  ;  offense  ;  resentment ;  as,  to  take  um¬ 
brage  at  another’s  advancement. 

Syn.  —  See  pique. 

um-bra'geous  (um-bra'jus  ;  277),  a  [Cf.  F.  ombrageux 
shy,  skittish,  suspicious,  in  OF.  also,  shady.  See  umbrage.] 

1.  Forming  or  affording  a  shade,  or  being  shaded  ;  shady  ; 
shaded ;  as,  umbrageous  trees,  foliage,  caves.  Milton. 

2  Obscure,  as  if  from  being  shaded.  Obs. 

3  Feeling  jealousy  or  umbrage;  taking,  or  disposed  to 
take,  umbrage  ;  suspicious. 

—  um  bra'geous  ly,  adv.  —  um  bra'geous  ness,  n. 
um'bral  (um'brul),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  an  umbra, 
umbral  notation,  Math.,  any  notation  in  which  symbols  are 
used  that  have  no  meaning  in  themselves,  but  only  in 
connection  with  other  symbols  omitted  ;  as  where  (ks)  is 
written  for  the  constituent  in  the  A*th  column  and  sth  row 
of  a  matrix,  as  by  Vandermonde  (1735-96)  and  Sylvester, 
um'bra  tree  (um'bra).  A  phytolaccaceous  tree  ( Phyto¬ 
lacca  dioica ),  native  of  South  America,  and  cultivated  in 
southern  Europe.  It  has  large  dark  leaves,  and  a  somber 
aspect.  The  juice  of  its  berries  is  used  for  coloring  wine, 
um  brel'la  (iSm-brSl'd),  n.  [It.  ombrella ,  fr.  ombra  a 
shade,  L.  umbi'a;  cf.  L.  umbella  a  sunshade,  a  parasol. 
Cf.  umbel,  umbrage.]  1.  A  shade,  screen,  or  guard,  car¬ 
ried  in  the  hand  for  sheltering  one  from  rain,  sun,  etc. 
It  is  of  silk,  cotton,  or  other  fabric,  extended  on  strips  of 
steel,  or  other  elastic  material,  fastened  to  a  rod  or  stick, 
usually  by  pivots  or  hinges  so  as  to  allow  of  being  opened 
and  closed  with  ease.  See  parasol. 

2.  Zool.  The  bell-shaped  or  saucer-shaped  structure  com¬ 
posed  chiefly  of  jellylike  mesogloea  which  forms  the  chief 
part  of  the  body  of  most  jellyfishes.  By  its  contractions. 


ul'u-la-tive,  a.  [See  clulate.] 
Howling  :  veiling.  Obs. 

TJl'va  (ool'vii),  n.  An  Indian  of 
any  of  a  group  of  trilieH  of  east¬ 
ern  Nicarairuaconstituting  alin- 
guistic  stock.  Theyare  boatmen, 
lumbermen,  and  agriculturists, 
ul-vose'  (ul-v6s';  srr  -osk),  a. 
IL.  ulvosu.*.]  Full  of  sedge.  Obs. 
tily.  a.  [Cf.  F.  /mild,  p.  )>.,  oiled, 
E.  oilv,  oil.]  Oily.  Obs.  Scot. 
—  ii.  Oil.  Obs.  Scot. 


nl'yle  (Ql'yt ;  -T),  ul'zie  (-yT  ; 
-zY  ;  -I ;  cf.  CAl’RKCAii.ziE),  n. 
[Cf.  OF.  oeil/e,  oillc,  /mile.  See 
oil.")  Oil.  Scot. 
um  .prep.  =  umbe.  Obs. 

Um  (<»om),  interj.  fr  >/.  See  Om. 
um  (wm),  jiron.  [See  ’em  them, 
mem  them. J  Them.  Dial.  Eng. 
um.  Abbr.  Unmarried. 

U'ma  (db'mii),  n.  [Skr.  uma, 
lit.,  light.]  See  Devi. 
umage.  «f*  homage. 
umaist.  umastj_  d*  umest. 
u-man'gite  (oo-m  a  p'gTt ;  fl- 
m&i)'-),  «.  [From  the  Sieira  de 
Umango,  mountains  in  Argenti¬ 
na.]  iff  in.  A  selenide  of  copper, 
CuSe'CuoSe,  in  dnrk  red  masses. 
II.,  3.  Sp.  gr.,  5.62 
U/ma-til'la (fUmd-tYl'd),  n.  An 
Indian  of  a  small  Shahaptian 
tribe  of  northeastern  Oregon. 


um-bar'ry  (fim-bar'T).  Var.  of 
am ba ree,  howdah 
un^be-braid',  n.  fr  v.  t.  [See 
UMBE.]  =  UMBRA  ID.  Obs. 
um'be-cast',  v.  t.  [See  umbe.] 
To  surround  ;  to  wrap  round  ; 
to  consider.  Obs. 
um'be-clad',/>.  a.  See  umbe. 
unVbe-clap',  v.  t.  [See  umbe.] 
To  surround;  invest;  embrace 
Obs. 

unVbe-clip',  v.  t.  [AS.  ymhchip- 
van.  See  umbe;  cui*  ]  To  em¬ 
brace;  encircle.  Obs 
um  be-close',  ?\  t..  um  be-delve', 
v.t.  See  umbe.  Obs. 
unVbe-draw'.  v.  t.  [See  umbe.] 
To  withdraw.  Obs. 
unYfce-fold',  r.  t.,  um^be-gang', 
t.,  um  be-gild',  r.  t.,  um  be- 
grip',  v.  t.,  um  be-grown',  p.  a. 
See  umbe.  Obs. 

um  be-lap',  r.  t.  [See  umbe.]  To 
wrap  round;  enfold;  beset; 
entrap.  Obs. 

um  be-’ay',  r.  1.,  um  be-lie',  v.  t. 

See  umbe.  Obs. 
um-bel'la  (fim-b8Kd),  n.  [See 
umbel. 1  Hot.  An  umbel. 
Um'bel  la'les  (fim'be-la'lez),  n. 
P(-  [NX.)  Hot.  In  Lindley’s 
clnssifiention,  an  alliance  com¬ 
prising  the  umbellifers  and  al¬ 
lies.—  um'bel-lal  (fim'beUJl),  a. 


um'bel-lar  (flm'bfl-dr).  n.  Hot.  i 
Pert,  to  an  umbel  ;  umbellate,  j 
um'bel-lat'edrtim'bc  -lat'Pd),  a. 

Umbellate.  [lule.  I 

um'bel-let,  n.  Bot.  An  umbel- 1 

um'bel-li-flo'rousUim'lvMY-flo'- 

r«s),  a.  [umbel  4-  - ftorons .]  Bot. 
Having  umbellate  flowers, 
um'bel-loidiflm'bel-oidl.o.  [um¬ 
bel  4-  -oid.)  Bot.  Resembling 
an  umbel. 

um-bel'lu-lif'er  oub  (hm-bPPfi- 
lYf'Sr-i/s),  a.  [umbeUu/e  4  -fer¬ 
ous.']  Bot.  Bearing  umbellules. 
um  be-look',  r.  t.  fr  i.  [Cf.  AS. 
ymbldcian."]  See  UMBE.  Obs. 
um'bel-wort  ( ftni'b/ 4-wftvt'),n. 
[umbel  4  wort.]  An  umbellifer. 
umbely.  4 humbly,  [fled.  Obs. I 
umbepight,/>.o.  Bordered:  pur- 1 
umber auch,  v*t.  [Cf.  AS.  ymhc 
around,  and  rsecan  to  reach.]  To 
encompass.  Obs. 
umberere.  *1*  umbrere. 
um'ber-ment,  n.  [Cf.  OF.  nom- 
brement .  For  the  loss  of  n  cf. 
umpire.]  Number.  Obs. 
um  be-row',  v.  t.  [iimbe  -f  row.] 
To  row  around.  Obs. 
um'ber-8or'row,  a.  Hardy; 
rugged  ;  rude.  Obs.  Scot. 
umb'ea-chew'.  r.  t.  [Cf.  umbe  ; 
see  eschew.]  To  eschew.  Obs. 
um  be  set',  v.t.  [AS .ymbsettan.] 


To  encompass  ;  besiege.  Obs. 
um  be-shear'.e.L,  um  be-shine', 
v.  t .,  um  be  siege',  v.t.,  um  te- 
stand',  r.  t.  See  umbe.  Obs. 
umbestound, umbe8toundeB.ro/iL 
[AS.  ymbe,  ymb ,  embe,  at,  about 
4-  stunt/  time  ;  orig.  two  words 
(embe  stunt/e).]  At  times  ;  some¬ 
times  ;  also,  at  one  time.  Obs. 
umbetee.  v.  t.  [AS.  teon  to  draw, 
lead.  See  umbe.]  To  inclose.  Obs. 
um  be-think',r.Afr’.  [See  umbe.] 
To  bethink  one’s  self;  consider; 
recollect.  Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 
um  be-vi'ron,  v.t.  [ Cf.UMBK;  en¬ 
viron.]  In  ji.  p.  umbewe round, 
environed.  Cf.  umviron.  Obs. 
um  be-walt',  nre/.  [C’f.  umbe, 
and  AS.  wediaan  to  wield,  rule.] 
Surrounded.  Obs. 
um' be- weave',  v.  t.  [See  umbe.] 
To  inclose.  Obs. 
um  be-wend',  r.  t.  [  Cf.  AS.  ymh- 
wendcin  to  turn  round,  E. 
wend.]  To  go  round.  Obs. 
um  be-wet',  v.  f.  '  [See  wet,  t*.] 
To  water  round  about.  Obs. 
um  be- while',  adv.  [See  um- 
WHILK.]  =  UMWHILE.  Obs. 
umbeyede,  pret.  [AS.  ymb^nde. 
See  umbe  ;  yodk.]  Surrounded. 
Obs. 

umbi.  4  umbe.  [05s. | 

umbigoon.  /».  p.  of  umbeoang.I 


um-bil'ic  (um-bYl'Yk),  a.  Anat. 
Umbilical. 

um-bil'i-cal'i-ty  (-Y-kfil'Y-tY),  n. 
State  of  being  in  the  middle 
Obs.  [Pd),  a.  Umbilicate.l 
um-Ml'i-cat  ed  (um-bYl'Y-kat'-l 
um  bi-lic'i-form  (fi  m'b  Y-l  Y  s'Y- 
fOrm),«.  [L.  umbi  Hens  navel  4- 
E.  -form.]  Navel-like, 
umbilouk,  r.  t.  [Cf.  AS.  lucan 
to  close,  conclude,  lock.]  To 
sum  up  ;  summarize.  Obs. 
umble,  umblesce.  umbly  4 

HUMBLE,  HUMBLESSE,  etc. 

umblete.  n.  TOF.  h  umble  t  <L] 
Humility.  Obs. 
um'bo  nat'ed  (flm'bC-nat'Cd), 
ti  I’m  bona  te. 

um-bo'nes  (fim-bfi'nez),  n.,  I. 
pi.  of  umbo.  [bonal.l 

um  bon'ic  (-bbn'Yk),  a.  Um-| 
um-bon'u-late  (tim-bBn'fl-lstt), 
</.  [Dim.  fr.  umbonate.)  Dimin¬ 
utively  or  slightly  umbonate. 
um'bo-nule  (fi  m'b C-n  O  1),  n. 
A  small  umbo.  Rare. 
umbra.  4  omrah. 
um'bra-cle  (flm'brd-k’l),  n.  [L. 
umbraculum .]  That  which 
shades.  Obs. 

um  brac'u-lum  (fi  m-b  r  ft  k'fl- 
lum),  n.  TL.,  umbrella.]  Bot. 
An  umbrella-shaped  appendage, 
um'brage  (fim'brSj),  r.  t.  To 


shade.  Rare. 

um-braid',  v.  t.  [Cf.  umbe  ;  up¬ 
braid.]  Torenroach.  Obs  — n. 
a  Reproach.  Obs.  b  Strife.  Obs. 
umbrakle.  4  umbra oi.e. 
um-bra'na,  n.  I  Cf-  It.  ombrma, 
E.  UM  BRIN  e,  umber,  the  fish.] 
The  grayling.  Obs. 
um'brate  (fim'brat),  r.  t.  [L. 
umhratus ,  p.  p.  of  umbrare  to 
shade.]  To  shadow  or  fore¬ 
shadow.  Obs .  —  um-bra'tion 
(fim-bru'shun),  n.  Obs. 
um'brate.  a.  TL.  umbra t us ,  p. 
p.)  Shaded  ;  shady.  Obs. 
um-brat'ic  (Gm-brftt'Yk),  um- 
brat'i-cal  (-Y-kal),  a.  TL.  um¬ 
braticus,  fr.  umbra  6haae.  See 
umbrage.]  Obs.  Of  or  pert,  to 
shade  or  darkness  ;  ns  :  a  Shad¬ 
owy  ;  unreal,  b  Secluded, 
um'bra-tile  (fim'brd-tYl),«.  [L. 
umbratifis.]  Umbratic.  Obs. 
um-brat'i-louB,o.  Umbratic.  Obs. 
um-bra'tious  ( fim-bra'shws),  a. 
[L.  umbra  a  shade.]  Disposed  to 
take  umbrage.  Obs. 
umbrawe.  4  omrah. 
um'bre  4  ombre,  umber. 
um'bre,  n.  Rain.  Obs. 
umbreide.  4  um  braid. 
um-brel'  (fim-brSl'),  n.  [Cf.  F. 
o mhrelle  parasol.]  a  Umbrella. 
Obs.  or  Colloq.  b  An  umbrere. 


ale,  senate,  care,  dm,  account,  arm,  ask,  sold  ;  eve,  event,  find,  recent,  maker ;  Ice,  Ill :  old,  6bey,  orb,  6dd,  s&ft,  connect ; 

U  Foreign  Word.  f  Obsolete  Variant  of.  +  combined  with.  —  eiiunla. 


use,  unite,  urn,  up,  circus,  menu ; 


UMBRELLA  ANT 


2229 


UNALLOWED 


Umbrella  Bird. 
ramosa).  c  A 


cyperaceous 


due  to  muscular  ectodermal  cells  lining  its  lower  (concave) 
suilace,  it  serves  as  a  swimming  organ. 

3-  Zool.  The  typical  genus  of  umbrella  shells. 

.  ^he  sau*>a  ant» .so  called  because  it  some- 
tolls  nesrtrlfo8r  food  Ieaves  over  lts  back  «'!■«»  taking  them 
umbrella  bird.  Ally  of  several  South  and  Cen¬ 
tral  American  cotingine  birds  of  the  genus 
Lep/uuoplerus ;  esp.,  C.  or- 
nalus  of  Guiana  and  Brazil. 

It  is  about  the  size  of  a  jack¬ 
daw  and  the  male  is  entirely 
black  with  a  radiating  crest 
curving  forward  over  the 
head  and  a  long  feathered 
lappet  depending  from  the 
breast. 

umbrella  grass.  Any  of 

several  plants  having  out¬ 
spread  inflorescence  ;  as : 
a  Australian  millet,  b  An 
Australian  grass  (Anstida 
plant  of  the  genus  Fuirenu. 
umbrella  leaf.  An  American  berberidaceous  herb  ( Di - 
p/iylleta  cymosa ),  with  large  peltate  and  lobed  basal  leaves, 
umbrella  palm,  a  A  pinnate-leaved  palm  ( tiedyscepe  cun- 
terburyana)  native  of  Lord  Howe's  Island,  but  common 
m  cultivation.  It  has  a  crown  of  gracefully  recurved 
leaves,  b  The  umbrella  plant  ( Cyperus  allermf olfu.i) 
umbrella  pine.  A  tall  Japanese  pinaceous  tree  (Sciado- 
pitys  yerhculata ),  having  a  handsome  symmetrical  crown, 
and  often  cultivated.  The  needle-shaped  leaves  are  borne 
m  umbrellalike  whorls  at  the  ends  of  the  twigs, 
umbrella  Plant.  An  African  sedge  ( Cyprrvs  allern  ifdtius ), 
bearing  large  terminal  whorls  of  slender  leaves.  It  is 
often  cultivated  as  an  ornamental  aquatic,  like  the  papy¬ 
rus,  which  it  resembles, 
umbrella  pulley.  Mach.  A  pulley  having 
a  skeleton  semispherical  projecting  boss,  so 
as  to  be  easily  cottered  to,  or  removed  from 
an  overhanging  gudgeon  journaled  perma¬ 
nently  in  a  hanger  or  the  like, 
umbrella  shell-  A  marine  tectibranchiate 
gastropod  belonging  to  Umbrella  or  related 
genus.  They  have  a  large  thick  foot,  small 
head,  and  small,  external,  limpet  like  shell 
which  only  partly  covers  the  body. 

Umbrella  tree,  a  All  American  magnolia 
( Magnolia  tripetala ),  having  large  leaves 
clustered  at  the  ends  of  the  branches,  bln  Umbrella  Pul- 
Australia  :  (1)  An  araliaceous  tree  ( Brassaia  ]e>’- 

aclinophylla)  with  digitate  leaves  arranged  like  the  ribs  of 
an  umbrella.  (2)  The  umbrella  bush,  c  Any  of  various 
other  trees  so  called  from  the  shape  of  their  leaves  or  the 
position  of  their  crown  of  foliage,  as  Camus  all  cm  i folia, 
Thespesia  populnra,  etc. 

um-brere'  (um-brer'),  n.  [OF.  ombnh'e  a  sunshade.  Cf. 
umbrella.]  In  medieval  armor,  a  projection  like  the 
peak  of  a  cap,  sometimes  with  a  face  guard.  Obs. 
um-brette'  (Qm-brSt'),  n.  [F. 
ombrette.']  An  African  wad¬ 
ing  bird  ( Scopus  umbrella)  al¬ 
lied  to  the  storks  and  herons. 

It  is  about  two  feet  long  and 
has  a  large  head,  a  heavy  bill, 
and  a  thick  crest  on  the  back 
of  the  head.  Its  color  is  uni¬ 
form  brown  except  a  few  pur¬ 
plish  bars  on  the  tail.  It  builds 
a  bulky  nest  of  sticks  with  an 
entrance  in  the  side  and  some¬ 
times  several  chambers. 

Um'bri-an  (um'brT-an),  a.  Of 
or  pert,  to  Umbria,  in  central 
Italy,  or  its  inhabitants ;  as, 
the  Umbrian  school  of  paint¬ 
ing,  in  which  Raphael  studied 
under  Perugino. 

Um'bri-an,  n.  One  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  Umbria  or  a  member  of 
the  Umbrian  race  of  ancient 
Italy  (see  Italian)  ;  also,  the 
language  of  the  ancient  Um¬ 
brians  (see  Indo-European),  an  Italic  tongue  having  an 
alphabet  of  18  letters,  10  being  Phoenician  (cf.  Eugubine). 


Umbrette. 


um-bril'er-ous  (um-brlf'er-fts),  a.  [L.  unibrijer ;  umbra 
a  shade  -f -ferre  to  bear.]  Casting  or  making  a  shade  ;  um¬ 
brageous.  —  um  bril'er  ous-ly,  adv. 

U'mi-ak  (oo'mi-Jk),  n.  [See  oomiak.]  A  large  Eskimo 
boat  of  skins.  =  oo¬ 
miak. 

um'laut  (oom'lout), 
n.  [Ger.,  from  um 
about  -{-  la ut  60und.] 

1.  Philo  l.  The  Umiak. 

change  of  a  root  vowel  sound  by  the  influence  of  a  vowel,  as 
u ,  or  esp.  i,  in  a  following  syllable,  the  modifying  vowel 
being  now  generally  lost  or  altered  (cf.  concealed  um¬ 
laut);  vowel  mutation.  Umlaut,  though  occurring  in  other 
Indo-European  languages,  is  esp.  characteristic  of  the  Teu¬ 
tonic  languages.  It  was  common  in  Anglo-Saxon  and  is 
highly  developed  in  Icelandic.  In  German  the  umlauted 
vowels  resulting  from  a,  o,  u ,  followed  by  old  /,  are  written 
'd,d,u,  or  ae.oe ,  ue  ;  as,  manner  or  muenner ,  men,  from 
maun,  man.  Examples  of  forms  in  modern  English  result¬ 
ing  froni  umlaut  are:  geese,  pi.  of  goose  ;  men,  pi.  of  man, 
etc.  V owels  sometimes  undergo  both  umlaut  and  ablaut. 

Theodor  Jacobi  ( 1843) . . .  explained  the  phenomenon  of  umlaut 
as  due  to  n  psychological  anticipation  ol  the  vowel  of  the  suffix. 

Oertel. 

2.  Loosely,  the  two  dots  used  in  German  to  indicate  a 
vowel  affected  by  umlaut. 

um'laut,  v.  t.  J'hilol.  To  affect,  form,  or  sound  with  um¬ 
laut  ;  —  said  of  vowels. 

um'pir-age  (um'pir-aj ;  um'pY-raj),  n.  [From  umpire.] 

1.  The  office  of  an  umpire;  the  power,  right,  or  authority 
of  an  umpire  to  decide. 

2.  The  act  of  umpiring  ;  arbitrament.  Bp.  Hall. 

um'pire  (urn'plr),  n.  [ME.  nompere,  nounpere ,  fr.  OF. 

nomper ,  nonper ,  uneven,  F.  non-pair ;  hence  the  meaning, 
uneven,  i.  e.,  third,  person;  non  not  OF.  per  even, 
equal,  peer,  F .pair ;  cf.  L.  impar  uneven,  unequal.  The 
loss  of  initial  n  is  due  to  preceding  a,  confused  with  an. 
See  non-  ;  peer,  n.]  1.  A  person  to  whose  sole  decision 

a  controversy  or  question  between  parties  is  referred  ;  esp., 
one  chosen  to  rule  on  the  plays  of  a  game,  as  cricket,  base¬ 
ball,  or  the  like.  Cf.  referee,  n .,  c. 

A  man,  in  questions  of  this  kind,  is  able  to  be  a  skillful  um¬ 
pire  between  himself  and  others.  Barroic. 

2.  Law.  A  third  person  who  is  to  decide  a  matter  submit¬ 
ted  to  arbitrators  in  case  of  their  disagreement. 

Syn.  —  Judge,  arbitrator,  arbiter,  referee, 
um'pire,  v.  t. ;  um'pired  (-pird) ;  um'pir-ing  (-pir-Tng). 

1.  To  decide  as  umpire  ;  to  arbitrate,  as  a  dispute. 

Judges  appointed  to  umpire  the  matter  in  contest.  South. 

2.  To  perform  the  duties  of  umpire  in  or  for.  Colloq. 
um'pire,  v.  i.  To  act  as  umpire. 

un-  (un- ;  see  note  below).  [ME.  un -,  AS.  un-,  on-,  the  un¬ 
accented  form  of  the  accented  prefix  and-  (cf.  answer)  ; 
akin  toD.  out-,  G.  ent-,  OHG.  ini-,  Goth.  and-.  Cf.  anti-.] 
Am  inseparable  verbal  prefix,  added  :  a  To  verbs  to  express 
the  contrary,  and  not  the  simple  negative,  of  the  action  of 
the  verb  to  which  it  is  prefixed  ;  as  in  Rwbend,  uncoil,  undo, 
tenfold,  b  To  nouns  to  form  verbs  expressing  privation 
of  the  thing,  quality,  or  state  expressed  by  the  noun ;  as  in 
unfrock,  um  nan,  unsex.  Sometimes  participles  and  parti¬ 
cipial  adjectives  formed  with  this  prefix  coincide  in  form 
with  compounds  of  the  negative  prefix  un-  ( see  2d  un-)  ;  as 
in  ?/ndone  (from  tmdo)  meaning  unfastened,  ruined,  and 
undone  (from  2d  un-  and  done)  meaning  not  done,  not 
finished.  Un-  sometimes  merely  intensifies  a  negative  al¬ 
ready  expressed  in  a  word,  as  in  unloose. 

Usually  unaccented  or  under  secondary  accent  only, 
but  the  accent,  or  the  emphasis,  esp.  in  direct  contrast,  is 
often  stronger  than  in  2d  un-.  See  Guide  to  Pron.,  §  87. 
un-  (un- ;  see  note  belotv).  [ME.  &  AS  .un-  ;  akin  to  OFries. 
un-,  D.  on-,  OS.,  OHG.,  &  G.  un -,  Icel.  o-,  u -,  Sw.  o-,  Dan. 
u-,  W.  an-,  L.  in-,  Gr.  av-,  a-,  Skr.  an-,  a-.  Cf.  a-  not,  in- 
not,  no,  adv.~]  An  inseparable  prefix,  signifying  not ;  in-; 
non-.  Un-  may  be  attached  to  almost  any  adjective  or 
adverb,  and  (though  less  freely)  to  nouns,  from  which 
it  may  be  desired  to  form  a  corresponding  negative.  No 
attempt  is  here  made  to  enter  all  the  compounds  of  un-  in 
the  Vocabulary.  Of  those  entered  such  as  are  merely  nega¬ 


tions  of  the  word  (which  may  be  coined  from  another  root 
word  and  some  simple  suffix  such  as  -able)  are  in  general 
referred  here,  as  being  sufficiently  explained  by  prefixing 
not  to  the  latter.  Definitions  are  given  for:  a  Such  as 
have  acquired  an  opposing  or  contrary  meaning,  instead  of 
a  merely  negative  one  ;  as,  unfriendly ,  ungraceful ’,  unpal¬ 
atable ,  unquiet ,  unbelief ,  unrest ,  etc.;  or  else  a  special  inten¬ 
sive  sense  ;  as,  unending ,  unparalleled ,  undisciplined ,  un¬ 
doubted,  unsafe,  etc.  b  Such  as  have  the  value  of  independ¬ 
ent  words,  the  simple  words  being  used  either  not  at  all, 
or  relatively  little ;  as,  unconscionable ,  undeniable ,  un¬ 
speakable,  unprecedented ,  unruly,  etc.  ;  or  the  compound 
being  used  in  a  different  sense  from  the  usual  meaning  of 
the  primitive,  or  esp.  in  one  of  the  significations  of  the 
latter ;  as,  unaccountable ,  unalloyed,  unbelieving,  unpre¬ 
tending,  unreserved ,  etc.;  or  the  compound  being  so  fre¬ 
quently  and  familiarly  used  that  it  is  hardly  felt  to  be 
of  negative  origin  ;  as,  uncertain ,  uneven,  etc.  c  Such  as 
need  a  definition  for  some  special  reason,  as  because  of 
being  anomalous  or  provincial,  etc. ;  as,  unpure  for  im¬ 
pure,  unsatisfaction  for  dissatisfaction ,  etc. 

The  reference  “  See  un-.  not  ”  is  sometimes  given  as 
the  only  definition  of  a  word  beginning  in  un-,  if  its  mean¬ 
ing  can  readily  be  gathered  from  the  definitions  of  the 
prefix  and  the  root  word. 

'  The  accent  in  compounds  of  un-  often  varies  with 
the  position  of  the  word,  as  an  un'bomf  child,  a  child  urd- 
bornf,  etc.  See  Guide  to  Pron.,  §  87. 

Ull-a'ble  (un-a'b’l),  a.  Not  able  ;  incapable  ;  also,  Rare  or 
Poetic ,  impotent ;  helpless  ;  as,  unable  to  bear  fatigue. 

Sapless  age  and  weak  unable  limbs.  Shak. 

Syn.  —  SeejNCAPABLE. 

U'na  boat  (u'na).  Naut.  A  catboat :  —  so  called  in  English 
usage  because  Una  was  the  name  of  the  first  boat  of  this 
kind  taken  to  England. 

un  ab-sorb'a-ble  (im'jlb-sOr'ba-b’l),  a.  Not  absorbable; 
specif.,  Physiol.,  not  capable  of  absorption  ;  unable  to  pass 
by  osmosis  into  the  circulating  blood, 
uri  ac-cept'a-ble  (-Sk-sSp'td-bT),  a.  Not  acceptable  ;  not 
pleasing  ;  not  welcome  ;  unpleasant.  —  un  ac-cept'a  ble- 
ness,  n.  —  un  ac-cept'a-bly,  adv. 

un  ac  count  a-bil'i-ty  (fin'a-koun'ta-bTl'T-tT),  n.  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  unaccountable  ;  also,  esp.  in  pi. , 
that  which  is  unaccountable. 

un  ac-count'a-ble  (-koun'td-b’l),  a.  1.  Not  accountable 
or  responsible  ;  free  from  control.  South. 

2.  Not  to  be  accounted  for;  inexplicable;  not  consonant 
with  reason  or  rule  ;  strange ;  mysterious. 

3.  Specif.  :  a  Excessive.  Dial.  Eng.  b  Countless.  Obs. 

—  un  ac-count'a  ble  ness. uri  ac-connt'a-bly,  adv. 
un'ac-cus'tomed  ( un'a-kus'tumd),  a.  1.  Not  used ;  not 

habituated  ;  unfamiliar  ;  unused  ;  —  with  to. 

Chastened  as  a  bullock  unaccustomed  to  the  yoke.  Jer.  xxxi.  18. 
2.  Not  usual ;  uncommon  ;  strange  ;  new. 

What  unaccustomed  cause  procures  her  hither  ?  Shak. 
u'na  cor'da(oo'na  kbr'da).  [It.]  Music.  Lit.,  one  string ; 

—  a  direction  in  pianoforte  music  to  use  the  soft  pedal, 
which,  in  some  early  instruments,  shifts  the  hammers  so 
that  they  strike  only  one  of  the  three  strings  for  each 
tone.  Iifmodern  grand  pianos  the  shifted  hammers  strike 
two  strings,  but  the  old  term  is  retained. 

Ull  ac-quaint'ance  (un'a-kwan'tans),  n.  Quality  or  state 
of  being  unacquainted  ;  want  of  acquaintance  ;  ignorance, 
un'ac-quaint'ed  (-tSd),  a.  1.  Unusual;  strange.  Obs. 
2.  Not  acquainted. 

II  u'na  de  ga'to  (oo'nya  da  ga'to).  [Sp.,  lit.,  cat’s  claw.] 
Any  of  various  shrubs  or  trees  of  the  southwestern  United 
States  or  the  West  Indies  having  sharp  recurved  prickles 
or  thorns,  as  Pithecolobium  unguiscati ,  Acacia  greggii,  etc. 
Un  ad  vised'  (un'&l-vlzd'),  a.  1.  Not  prudent ;  indiscreet. 

2.  Done  without  due  consideration  ;  rash;  inconsiderate. 

3.  Not  having  been  advised. 

-un'ad-vls'ed-ly  (-viz'g<l-lT),a<fv.-  un  ad-vis'ed  ness,  n. 
un'af-fect'ed  (un'5-fek'tSd),  a.  1.  Not  affected,  influ¬ 
enced,  or  moved  ;  specif.,  Obs.  or  R.,  lacking  in  sensibility. 
2.  Free  from  affectation;  plain;  simple;  natural;  real; 
sincere  ;  genuine  ;  as,  unaffected  sorrow. 

—  un  af-fect'ed  ly,  adv.  —  un  af-iect'ed-ness,  n. 
un'al-lied'  (uii'a-lid'),  a.  Not  allied  ;  having  no  connec¬ 
tion  or  relation  ;  as,  unallied  species  or  genera. 


umbrella  bush.  A  small  Aus¬ 
tralian  acacia  ( Acacia  oswaldi), 
used  for  hedges, 
um-brel'laed  (Qm-hrifi'ddL  a. 
Provided  with,  or  sheltered  by, 
an  umbrella.  Colloff.  [brake. I 
umbrella  fern.  The  common  | 
umbrella  fir.  The  umbrella  pine, 
um-brel'la-wort'  (fim-brel'a- 
wQrt7),  n.  Any  species  of  Al- 
lionia. 

um-brel'lo.  +  umbrella. 
umbrldawe,  n.  Ember  day.  Obs. 
Um'bri-el (nm'brY-el),  n.  1.  In 
Pope’s  “  Rape  of  the  Lock,"  o 
“  dusky,  melancholy  sprite,"  to 
whom  Spleen  supplies  a  bag 
of  “sighs,  sobs,  nnd  cross  words  ” 
and  a  vial  of  “soft sorrows,  melt- 
inggrief,  and  flowing  tears." 

2.  Astron.  See  Uranus. 
um-brlere'.  ^  umbuere. 
um'bril.  umbrf.l. 
um'brine  (flm'brln  ;  -brln),  n. 
[Cf.  F.  owbrinr.]  Umbra  (fish). 

um-brlph'i-lous(  um-brTl'T-liis), 
a.  [L.  umbra  shade  +  E.  -phi- 
lous .]  Loving  shade.  Obs. 
um-bro'sant, «.  [See  cmbrosk; 
-ant.]  Umbrose.  Obs. 
urn-brose'  (Qm-bros'  ;  see  -ose), 
a.  [L.  umbrosus.]  Shady;  um¬ 
brageous.  —  um-troBe/,nesB,  n.  — 
um  bro3'i-ty  t-brGs'I-tl),  n.  All 
0’>s. 

um  bro'aous.  a.  Umbrose^  Obs. 
Um  bun'du  (itm-boon'd<*o),  n. 
The  language  of  the  Bunda  Ban¬ 
tus,  used  as  the  lingua  franca  of 
the  southwest  coast  of  Africa, 
umbv.  +  UMBE. 
um-clap  ,  V.  t.  =  UMBECLAI’. 
Obs.  iObs.\ 

um-clip',  r.  t.  =  umbeclip.  | 
um-close',  c.  t.  See  cm  be.  Obs. 
u-meen'  (u-men').  Var.  of 

AMEEN. 

umest.  a.  [Cf.  AS.  ufemest,  y  fe¬ 
west,  or  //mesf.]  Uppermost.  Ohs. 
um-fold',  v.  t.  See  cm  be.  Obs. 

umgang.  n.  Also  umganglng. 
[AS.  ymbganc/A  Circuit  ;  cir¬ 
cumference.  Obs. 


umglve,  v.  t.  [Cf.  D.  omgexien, 
G.  umgeben.  >ee  cmije  ;  give.] 
To  place  around.  Obs.  [Obs. I 
urn-gripe',  v.  t.  =  cmbegiup.] 
umhede,  v.  i.  [See  cm  be  ;  heed, 
t\]  To  look  about.  Obs. 
umhild,  pret.  [Cf.  umuk  ;  MILL 
to  hide.]  Covered  up.  Obs. 
u'mi-ack.  Yor.  of  cm iak. 
um-lap',  v.t.  =  cmbelap.  Obs. 
um-lay',  r.  t.,  um-look',  v.  t.  See 
CM  BE.  Obs. 

umlouk.  v.  t.  (AS.  Incan  to  close, 
conclude,  lock.  See umbe;  lock 
a  fastening.]  To  inclose.  Obs. 
Urn'mah  (tim'd).  Jiib. 
umor.  umour.  ^  humor. 
urn  peer.  +  empire. 
umph  (Him),  inter).  =  humph. 
um'pire-ship,  n.  See -.ship. 
um'ple,  a.  [Cf.  OF.  omple  6ort  of 
cloth.]  Fine  gauze  or  lawn.  Obs. 
umpra.  i*  omraii. 
um'press  (Hm'prCs),  n.  A  fe¬ 
male  umpire.  Obs. 
ump'tek-ase/  (dbin'tSk-Sz'),  ”• 
See  PETROORAPHY. 
ump'tek-ite  ((56m'tPk-Tt),  n. 
[From  Umptek, mountain  in  the 
Kola  Peninsula,  Buss.]  Petrog. 
A  syenite  chiefly  of  nlkalic  feld¬ 
spars  and  nrfvedsonite. 
um-quhile'  (fim-hwlK;  -hwYK), 
um-quhill'  (-hwTl').  um-quile' 
(-hwll'  ;  -hwTl').  Ohs.  or  Scot, 
vars.  of  cMWii i i.e. 
urn-see',  i.,  tun-siege',  v.t.  See 
cm  be.  Obs. 

um-shad'ow.  v.  t.  To  over¬ 
shadow.  Obs. 

urn-sought',  a.  [Cf.  umbe; 
sought,  p.  />.]  Searched  after. 

Obs. 

um-stound',  adv.  =  u  m  b  e- 

STOCND  Obs 

um-strid',  adv.  [Cf.  cmstripe, 
lmt  also  dial,  humpstridden 
astride.  1  Astride.  Obs. 
um-stride'.  r.  t.  [um,  umbe  + 
stride.]  To  bestride.  Obs. 
umstroke.H.  [um,umbe  -f  stroke.) 
Edtre;  boundary.  Obs.  [Obs.\ 
um-think',  v.t.  =  umbethink.I 


u'mu  (oo'moo),  n.  [Maori.]  A 
native  oven.  Australia. 
umuest.  ^  umest,  uppermost. 
umviron,r.  t.  For  environ.  Obs. 
um- while'  (fi m-hwll'), adv.  Obs. 
c.ic.  .Scot.  [Orig.  two  words. 
See  umbe;  while,  n.]  1.  At 
times  ;  sometimes.  Obs. 

2.  At  one  time  ;  once;  formerly. 

3.  At  some  time  ;  later.  Obs. 
um-while'  (Om-hwll'),  a.  [See 
cm  win  le,  adv.)  Obs.  exc.  Scot. 

1.  Former  ;  of  old. 

2.  Late  ;  deceased, 
umwilles.  n.  [AS.  unwilles  un¬ 
willingly,  gen.  of  unwiltl)  dis¬ 
like.]  Unwillingness.  Obs. 
un  (an).  Obs.  or  dial.  Eng.  of 
ON. 

un.  Colloq.  &  dial.  var.  of  one. 
un,  a.  Not  any.  Obs.  Scot. 
UN.  Ahbr.  Unified  (bonds,  etc.); 
—  on  the  tape  of  stock  tickers. 
U'nai  n  'n<> ),  n.  [L.,  fem.  of  units 
one.]  A  lovely  lady  in  Spenser’s 
**  Faerie  Queenc,”  intended  as  a 
personification  of  Truth.  The 
name  refers  to  the  singleness  of 
purpose  characteristic  of  Truth, 
or  to  the  unique  excellence  of 
the  lady’s  character.  See  Red- 
cross  Knight. 

un  a-ban'doned.  a.,  un  a-baaed' 

(-d-hast'),  (/•.  un  a  bashed',  //., 
un  a  bash  'ed-ly.  adv.,  un  a- 
bat'ed  (-d-bat'ed),  a.,  un  a- 
bat'ed-ly,  a  dr.,  un'a-tat'ing 
(-hat'Ing),  a.,  un  ab-bre'vi-at  - 
ed.  a.,  un/a-bet'ted.  a.,  un  a- 
bid'ing  (-a-bYd'Yng),  a..  un7a- 
bid'lng-ly.  adv.,  un  a-bid'ing- 
ness,  n.  See  UN-,  not. 
un  a-bil'i-ty,  n.  Inability;  also, 
formerly,  disability.  Rare. 
un  ab  jured',  a.  £ee  un-,  not. 
un-a'ble,  r.  t.  [Cf.  IstUN-.]  To 
disable  ;  to  incapacitate.  Obs. 
un  a'ble-ne88.  ».  Inaiiility.  Obs. 
unablete.  n.  [Sec  unable  ;  1st 

-TY.]  =  UNA  B I  LIT  Y.  Obs. 
un-a'blv,  adv.  Without  ability. 

un  a-bol'ish-a  ble,  a.,  un'a-bol'- 
ished.  a.,  un  ab-rad'ed  (Qn/ftb- 


r£dfi;d),  a.,  un  a-bridged'  (4- 
brYjd'),  a.,  un-ab'ro-gat  ed,  a. 
See  un-,  not. 

un  .ab  solv'a-ble.  a.  That  one 
cannot  be  absolved  from.  Obs. 
un  ab  solved'  (-al)-solvd'),  a., 
un  ab-sorbed'  (-sOrhd' ),//.,  un  - 
ab-sorb'ent.  a.,  un  ab  surd',  a. 
See  un-,  not. 

unabulyeit,  a.  [OF.  abi liter  to 
dress,  F.  habiller.  See  i  n-  not.] 
Undressed.  Obs.  Scot. 

un  a-bun'dant,  a.,  un  a-bused' 
(-d-buzd'),  //.,  un-ac'a-denUic, 
a.,  un  ac-cel'er-at  ed.  «.,  un  ac- 
cent'ed.  un  ac-cen'tu  at  ed, 
a.,  un  ac-cept  a-bil'i-ty.  ».,  un - 
ac-cept'ed.  a.  See  un-,  not. 
un  ac-cess'i-ble.  a.  Inaccessi¬ 
ble.  —  un  ac-cess'i-ble-ness,  n  — 
un  ac-cess'i-bly,  adv. 
un  ac-cli'mat  ed.  a.,  u^ac-cli'- 
ma-tized.  a.  See  un-.  not. 
un  ac-com 'mo-dat  ed,  a  Not 
accommodated  or  adapted;  also, 
not  having  accommodations, 
un  ac-com'mo-dat'ing,  a.,  un7- 
ac  com'pa-nied,  a.,  un  ac-com'- 
plished.o.  See  i  n-,  not. 
un  ac-com'plish-ment.  u.  State 
of  being  unaccomplished.  Obs. 
un  ac-cord'ant,  a..  un/ac-cord'- 
ed,  a.,  un  ac-cord'ing,  a.,  un  - 
ac-count'ed*  a.,  un' ac-cred'it- 
ed,  a.,  un  ac-cu'mu-la-ble, 
un  ac-cu'mu-lat'ed,  a.  See  cn-, 
not. 

un  ac 'cu  rate,  a.  Inaccurate. 
—  un-ac'cu-rate-neB8,  n. 
un'ac-curBed'  (ft  n'/Y-k  fi  r  st'; 
-kfir'sed),  a.,  un  ac-cus'a  bly 
(-kuz'd-nlY),  adv.,  un  ac-cus  - 
tomed-ness,  n.,  un  a-cbiev'a-ble, 
//..  un  a  chieved',  a.,  un-ach'- 
ing  ( fin-ak'Yng),  a.  See  CN-Jnot. 
unachteled,  a.  [Cf.  AS.  feht, 
eaht,  valuntion,  estimation, 
and  Icel.  n  tla  to  think,  guess.] 
Untold;  innumerable.  Obs. 
un'ac-knowl'edged.  a.,  un'ac- 
knowl'edg-ing.  a.  See  un-,  not. 
un'ac-quaint  ,  a.  Unfamiliar  ; 
unacquainted.  Obs.  Scot. 


un  'ac-quaint 'ed -ness,  n.  See 

-NESS. 

un  ac-quir'a-ble  (ftn'd-k wir'd-  ; 
h’l),  //.,  un  ac-quir'a-ble  ne88, 
w..  un  ac-quired'  (-kwlrd'),  a., 
un  ac-quivted.  a.,  un-act'a-ble, 
a.,  un-act'ed,  «.,  un'ac-tin'ic,  a. 
See  cn-,  not. 

un-ac'tive,  v.  t.  To  make  inac¬ 
tive,  or  incapable.  Rare. 
un-ac'tive,  a.  Inactive.  —  un- 
ae'tive-ly,  adv.,  un-ac'tive- 
ness.  a.  All  Obs. 
un-ac'tu-aUed  (-ftk'tYl-at'ed),//., 
un  ad-dict'ed,  a.  See  cn-,  not. 
un'  ad-  di '  tion-  able  ( ft  xUd-d  t  sh  '- 
t/n-d-b'l),  a.  Not  worthy  of 
being  added.  Obs. 
un  ad-di'tioned  (-dYsh'i/nd),  a. 
Not  having  an  addition,  or  title  ; 
untitled.  Obs. 

un  ad-he'Bive,  a.,  un-ad'jec- 
tived,  </.,  un  ad  judged',  a.,  un  - 
ad-ju8t'a-ble.  a.,  un  ad-juet'ed. 

un'ad-min'iB-tered,  a.,  un- 
ad'mi-ra-ble,  a..  un/ad-mire', 
?\  L,  un  ad  mired',  a.  See  i  n-, 
not. 

un  ad-mis'si-ble.  un  ad-mit'ta- 
ble,  a.  Inadmissible.  Rare. 
un  ad-mit'ted,  a.,  un  ad-mon'- 
lshed.  a.,  un  a-dopt'a-ble,  a., 
un  a-dopt'ed.(/..un/a-dored',  a., 
un  a  dorned',  a.,  un  a-dul'ter- 
ate.  un  a-dul'ter-at  ed,  a.,  un - 
a-dul'ter-ate-ly,  adv.,  un'a-dul'- 
ter-0U8,  a.,  un  a-dul'ter-ous-ly, 
adv .  See  c.\-,  not. 
un'ad-vanced',a.  Not  advanced; 
specif.,  unbeneficed, 
un  ad-van'tage-a-ble,  a.  Disad¬ 
vantageous.  Obs. 
u^ad-van'taged,  a.,  unad- 
ven'tur-ous,  a.  See  un-,  not. 
un  ad  vis  a-bil'i-ty  (ftn/ad-vlz/- 
n-bYl'Y-tY),  n.  Inadvisability.  R. 
un  ad-vis'a-ble  (-vlz'a-b’l),  a. 
Inadvisable.  —  u  na  d-vis'a-ble- 
nes8,  ji.—  un  ad-vis'a-bly,  adv. 
All  Rare. 

un-a'er-ated  (fin-a'Pr-at'»',d), 

a.,  un  aeB-thet'ic.  un^B-thet'ic, 
a.,  un-af'fa-ble,  a .,  un'a-feared' 


(-rt-ferd'),  a.,  un'af-fect'ing,  a., 
un  af-fec'tion-ate,  a.,  un'aJ-fl'- 
anced.  a.  See  cn-,  not. 
un  af-fied'  (Qn'd-fTd'),  a.  Not 
uttianced  or  allied.  Rare. 
un  af- filed'  (-Hid'),  a.  [Cf.  OF. 
aHler  to  sharpen,  to  prepare.] 
Un  trained.  Obs. 
un  af-fil'i-at  ed  (-fYl'T-aUfd)^., 
un  af-firmed'(-furmd'),  a.,  un/- 
af-fiict'ed,  a.  See  cn-,  not. 
unaffrayit,  a.  [See  cn-  not  ; 
afraid.]  Fearless.  Obs.  Scot. 
un  af-fright'ed.  a.,  un  a  fraid'^ 
"  See  cn-,  not. 
un  a-gaist',  a.  [un-  -f  aghast.) 
Unlrighteued.  Obs.  Scot. 
un-ag'gra-vat'ed  ( ft  n-ft  g'r  a- 
vat^-d),  r/..  un-ag'i-tat'ed  (-ftj'- 
Y-taDgd),  a.  See  un-,  not. 

II  u'na  go  lon-dri'na  no  ha'ce 
ve-ra'no  (oo'nii  go'lfin-dre'na 
no  a'tha  va-rii'no).  [Sp  ]  One 
swallow  does  not  make  a  sum¬ 
mer. 

un  a-gree'arble,  a.  1.  Disagree¬ 
able.  Rare. 

2.  Unsuitable. 

—  un'a-gree'a-ble-neas,  n.—  un'- 
a-gree'a-bly,  adv. 
un  aid'a-ble,  a.,  un-aid'ed,  a., 
un-aid'ing,«.,  un-ail'ing.o..  un¬ 
aimed',  a.,  un-aim'ing,  a.,  un¬ 
aired',  a.  See  cn-,  not. 
unait.  +  unnait. 
un  a-kin',  a.,  un  a-larmed',  a., 
un  a-larm'ing,  a.,  un  a  lert'. 
a.  See  un-,  not.  [Obs.\ 

unalchemy,  v.  t.  See  1st  un-.} 
un  al'ien-a-ble  (Gn-al'y/- n-d- 
b’l),  a.  Inalienable.  —  un  al'ien- 
a-ble-ness.  n.  —  un-al'ien-a-bly, 
adv.  [lst&2dcN-.j 

un-al'ien-at/ed(-at/cd),  a.  Seel 
u'na-iist,  n.  [L.  units  one.]  Ere). 
A  holderof  hutonebenefice.  Obs. 
un  al-layed',  a.  Unalloyed  ; 
also,  undim  in  ished.  Obs. 
un  al  leged'  (On'df-IPjd'),  a., 
un  al-le' vi-at'ed  (-le'vY-at/Pd ), 
o..  un  al-li'a-ble,  a.,  un  al-lot'- 
ted.(/.,un  al-low'a-ble.(7.,  un'al- 
lowed',  a.  um-  not 


food  fo'ot  •  out,  oil ;  chair  ;  go  ;  sing,  ii)k  ;  *ken,  thin;  nature,  verdure  (250) ;  K  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144) ;  boN  ;  yet ;  zh  =  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Guide. 

Full  explanations  of  Abbreviations,  Signs,  etc.,  immediately  precede  the  Vocabulary. 


UNALLOYED 
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UN  BENIGHTED 


un'al-loyed'  (On'5-Ioid'),  a.  Not  alloyed;  unmixed;  irnqual- 
iiied  ;  pure  ;  as,  unalloyed  metals  ;  unalloyed  happiness. 
un-A-mer'i-can,  a.  Not  American  ;  not  characteristic 
of,  or  consistent  with,  American  customs,  principles,  etc. 
U'nam  Sanc'tam  (u'nSm  sSiik'tSm).  [L.J*  Lit.,  one  holy 
[church J ;  hence,  a  bull  (named  from  its  opening  words) 
issued  by  Pope  Boniface  VIII.  in  1302.  during  his  quarrel 
with  Philip  IV.  of  France,  asserting  that  the  Pope  is  the 
sole  head  of  the  church  and  that  the  temporal  power  of  the 
monarch  is  borne  only  at  his  will  and  by  his  permission. 
UlPa-neled'  (fin'd-neld'),  a .  Not  aneled  ;  not  having  re¬ 
ceived  extreme  unction.  Archaic.  Shak. 

u'na-nim'i-ty  (u'nd-nYm'T-tT),  n.  [L.  unanimitas:  cf.  F. 
unanimite.]  State  or  quality  of  being  unanimous. 
U-nan'i-mous  (u-nXn'T-niMs),  a.  [L.  unanimus ,  unani- 
mis ;  u?ius  one  -f-  animus  mind.  See  unit  ;  animate.] 

1.  Being  of  one  mind  ;  agreeing  in  opinion,  design,  or  de¬ 
termination  ;  consentient ;  as,  the  assembly  was  unani¬ 
mous;  the  members  of  the  council  were  utianimous. 

2.  Formed  with  or  indicating  unanimity ;  having  the  agree¬ 
ment  and  consent  of  all ;  as,  a  unanimous  opinion,  vote. 

—  u-nan'i  mous  ly,  ar/v.  —  u-nan'i  mous  ness,  n. 
un-an'swer-a-ble  (un-&n'ser-a-b’l),  a.  Not  answerable; 

irrefutable  ;  conclusive  ;  decisive.  —  un-an'swer-a-bil'- 
i-ty  (-bTl'T-tT),  n.  —  un-an'swer-a-ble  ness,  n.—  un  an'- 
swer-a-bly,  adv.~ 

un  an'swered  (-serd),  a.  1.  Not  answered  ;  not  replied  to ; 
as,  an  unanswered  letter  or  request.  Gower. 

2.  Not  refuted  ;  as,  an  unanswered  argument. 

3.  Not  responded  to  in  kind,  as  affection  ;  unrequited, 
un'ap-peal'a-ble  (iin'd-pel'd-b’l),  a.  1.  Not  appealable  ; 

that  cannot  be  carried  to  a  higher  tribunal  by  appeal. 

2.  Not  to  be  appealed  from,  as  a  judge  or  a  judgment  that 
cannot  be  overruled. 

We  submitted  to  a  galling  yet  unappealable  necessity.  Shelley. 

—  unap-peal'a-ble-ness,  un'ap-peal'a-biy,  adv. 
un  ap-pro'pri  ate  (fin/&-pro'prT-at),  v.  t.  [1st  un-  -j-  ap¬ 
propriate,  v.  t.]  To  take  from  private  possession ;  to  re¬ 
store  to  the  possession  or  right  of  all,  as  a  monopoly.  Rare. 

un'ap-pro'pri  at  ed  (-at'Sd),  a.  [un-  not  -j-  a ppr opr iated.] 

1.  Not  specially  appropriate  ;  of  no  special  application. 

2.  Not  appropriated.  Specif.  :  a  Not  granted  to  any  one 
to  the  exclusion  of  others,  as  lands,  b  Not  granted  for,  or 
applied  to,  any  specific  purpose,  as  moneys. 

UlVap-proved'  (fin'a-proovd'),  a.  1.  Not  approved. 

2.  Not  proved.  Obs. 

un-apt'  (un-5pt';  see  un-),  a.  1.  Inapt;  slow;  dull.  Bacon. 

2.  Unsuitable  ;  inappropriate  ;  as,  an  unapt  citation. 

3.  Not  accustomed  and  not  likely  ;  not  disposed. 

I  am  a  soldier  and  unapt  to  weep.  Shak. 

—  un-apt'ly,  adv.  —  un-apt'ness,  n. 

un  ar'gued  (un-ar'gud),  a.  1.  Not  argued  or  debated. 

2.  Not  argued  against ;  undisputed.  Milton. 

3.  Not  censured  ;  — a  Latinism.  Obs.  B.  Jonson. 

un-arm'  (fin-arm'),  v.  t.  [1st  un--\-  arm.']  To  disarm, 
un-armed'  (un-armd' ;  see  un-),  a.  [un-  not  -f -.armed.] 

1.  Not  armed  or  armored  ;  having  no  arms  or  weapons. 

2.  Mat.  Hist.  Having  no  hard  and  sharp  projections,  as 
spines,  prickles,  spurs,  claws,  etc. 

unarmed  tapeworm.  See  tapeworm. 

un-art'fui  (un-art'fo61),  a.  Lacking  art  or  craft ;  artless; 
also,  lacking  skill ;  inartistic.  —  un-art'ful-ly,  adv. 


un-as'pl  rat  ed  (un-Ss'pi-rat/ed),  a.  Having  no  aspirate, 
un  as  sent'ed  (Qn'd-sSn'tSd),  a.  Not  assented  ;  —  said 
specif,  of  stocks  or  bonds  the  holders  of  which  refuse  to 
deposit  them  by  way  of  assent  to  an  agreement  altering 
their  status,  as  in  a  readjustment. 

un'as-sum'ing  (-sum'Ing),  a.  Not  assuming ;  not  bold  or 
forward  ;  not  arrogant  or  presuming  ;  modest ;  retiring, 
un'as  sured'  (Gu'd-sliobrd'),  a.  1.  Not  to  be  trusted.  Obs. 

2.  Not  assured  ;  not  bold  or  confident. 

3.  Not  insured  against  loss  ;  as,  unassured  goods. 

un  at  tached'  (fin'd-tScht/),  a.  1.  Not  attached  ;  not  ad¬ 
hering  ;  having  no  engagement ;  free. 

2.  Specif.  :  a  Mil .  Not  assigued  to  any  specific  duty;  await¬ 
ing  orders,  b  Law.  Not  attached  ;  not  taken  or  arrested, 
un  au'thor-ized  (Qn-6'th(5r-Izd),  a.  Not  authorized, 
unauthorized  clerk,  London  Stock  Exchange,  an  attendant  to 
a  member  on  the  floor  of  the  exchange,  to  check  bargains, 
etc.,  having  no  power  to  represent  the  member, 
un  a-void'a-ble  (un'ri-void'a-b’l),  a.  1.  Not  avoidable ; 
incapable  of  being  shunned  or  prevented  ;  inevitable. 

2.  Not  voidable  ;  incapable  of  being  made  null  or  void. 
Syn.  —  See  inevitable. 

unavoidable  casualty  or  accident.  =  inevitable  accident. 

—  u.  hemorrhage,  Med.j  hemorrhage  produced  by  the  after¬ 
birth,  or  placenta,  being  over  the  mouth  of  the  womb  so 
as  to  require  detachment  before  the  child  can  be  born. 

—  uiVa-void'a-ble-ness,  n.  —  uiva  void'a-bly,  adv., 
un  a  ware'  (fin'd-w&r'),  a.  Not  aware ;  not  noticing  ; 

giving  no  heed  ;  thoughtless  ;  inattentive. 

Whom,  like  Acta?on,  unaware  I  found.  Dryden. 
un  a  wares'  (-w£rz'),  (  adv.  Without  design  or  prepara- 
un  a-ware'  (-w£r')  j  tion  ;  without  premeditation  ;  un¬ 
expectedly.  “  Mercies  lighting  unawares .”  J.  H.  Newman. 
at  unawares,  or  at  unaware,  unexpectedly  ;  by  surprise, 
un-backed'  (fiii-b5kt' ;  see  un-),  a.  1  Never  mounted  by 
a  rider;  unbroken.  “  Unbacked  colts.”  Shak. 

2.  Not  supported  or  encouraged;  unaided.  Daniel. 

3.  Not  moved  back. 

un-bag'  (un-b5g'),i’.  t.  [1st  un-  +  bag.]  To  pour,  or  take, 
or  let  go,  out  of  a  bag  or  bags. 

un  baked'  (-bakt' ;  87),  a.  Not  baked  ;  hence,  immature, 
un  bal'anced  (un-bftl'5nst),  a.  [Ill  senses  1  and  2,  un-  not 
-|-  balanced;  in  sense  3,  1st  un-  -f-  balance.]  1.  Not  bal¬ 
anced  ;  specif.,  not  in  equipoise  ;  having  no  counterpoise,  or 
having  insufficient  counterpoise.  Also  fig. ;  as,  an  unbal¬ 
anced  character. 

2.  Com.  Not  adjusted  or  brought  to  an  equality  of  debt 
and  credit ;  as,  an  unbalanced  account ;  unbalanced  books. 

3.  Being,  or  being  thrown,  out  of  equilibrium  ;  hence,  dis¬ 
ordered  or  deranged  in  sense;  as,  an  unbalanced  mind. 

un  bal'last  (un-b51'dst),  r.  t.  [1st  un- -f-  ballast.]  To  free 
from  ballast ;  to  discharge  ballast  from, 
un-bal'last-ed,  a.  [P.  p.  of  unballast.]  Freed  from  bal¬ 
last  ;  having  discharged  ballast. 

un-bal'last-ed,  a.  Not  furnished  with  ballast;  not  stead¬ 
ied  by  ballast ;  unsteady  ;  as,  unballasted  vessels,  wits. 
Unballasted  by  any  sufficient  weight  of  plan.  De  Quincty. 
un-bank'  (fiu-bSijk'),  v.  t.  [1st  un-  -}-  bank.]  1.  To  re¬ 
move  a  bank  from,  as  to  permit  a  stream  to  overflow. 

2.  To  remove  ashes  banked  over  (a  fire), 
un-bar'  (un-bar'),  v.  t.  [1st  un-  -f-  bar.]  To  remove  a  bar 
or  bars  from  ;  to  unbolt ;  to  open.  —  un-bar',  v.  i. 


un/al-lured'(  ilnVf-lurd' ),  a.,  un- 
al-lur'ing  (-liir'Yng),  o.,  un  al- 
lnr'ing-ly,  adv  ,un-al  ter-a-bil'- 
1-ty.  n.,  un-al'ter-a-ble,  a.,  un- 
arter-a-ble-ness,  n..  un-al'ter- 
a-bly,  adv.  See  un-,  not. 
unalmsed,  a.  Not  having  re¬ 
ceived  alms.  Obs.  Sr  R.  [  Obs.  I 
un-al'ter-ate,  a.  Unalterable. | 
un-al'tered  (tt  n-3  l't  6  r  d),  a. 

1.  Not  altered  or  changed. 

2.  Not  alterable.  Ohs. 
un-al'ter-ing.o.,  una-mal'gam- 
a-ble.o  .,  un'a-mal'ga-mat  ed,</., 
una-mazed'  (Cm'd-mazd'),  a., 
un-am  bi-gu'i-ty.  un  am¬ 
biguous.  a.,  un  am-big'u  ous- 
ly,  ad i’.,  un  am-big'u-ouB-ness, 
n.  See  un-,  not. 

mUam-bi'tioni  fin/ftm-bY8h'un), 
n.  Lack  of  ambition.  Rare. 
un'am-bi'tious  (-us),  a.,  un'- 
am-bi'tiou8-ly,  adv..  un'am-ti'- 
tious-ness.  //..  un'a-me'na  ble, 
a.,  un  a-mend' a-ble.  n.«  un  a- 
mend'ed.  a.,  un'a-merced'  (un'- 
d-mQrst'),  a.  See  UN-,  not. 
un'-A-mer'i  can-ize,  v.  t.  To 
render  un-American, 
un-a'mi  a  ble,  a.  See  un-,  not. 
—  un-ami-a-bil'i-ty,  n.  —  una'- 
mi-a-ble-ness,  n.  —  un-a'mi-a- 
bly,  aav. 

un'a-mus 'a-ble  (rm/d-mnz'd- 
b’l),  <>..  un'a-mused'  (-mtizd'), 
a^mi'a-mus'lng  (-mQz'Yng),  a.. 
un'a-mus'ing-ly,  adv.  See  i  n-. 
not.  [a.  Not  amusing. /fare.! 
un'a-mu'sive  (-tnQ'zYv;  -sYv),| 
un-an'a-log'i-cal  (-fin'a-lttj'Y- 
kul),  a.,  una-nal'o-gous(iln/- 
d-n&l'C-gus),  a.,  un-an'a  lyt'- 
ic,  a.,  un-an  a-lyt'i-cal.  un- 
an 'a-lyz'a-ble  (fin-ftn'd-lTz'd- 
b’l),  a.,  un-an'a-lyzed  (-llzd),  a. 
See  un-,  not. 

un-an 'ces  tried  (-5n'8c8-trYd),a. 
Having  no  notable  ancestry, 
un-an'chor,  v.  t.  fir  t.  [lstrni-4- 
rtnc//o/-.]  To  loosen  from  the  an¬ 
chor  or  anchorage.  Hare. 
un-An'gli-cized,  a.,  un  an'gu- 
lar,  a.,  un-an'i-mal  ized,  o.  See 
UN-,  not. 

u-nan'i  mate  (ft-nan'Y-mlt),  a. 
Unanimous.  Obs.  —  u-nan'i- 
mate-lv,  adv.  Obs.  [Rare. I 
un-an 'i-mate.  a.  Inanimate. | 
un-an '1-mat' ed.  a.  Inanimate  ; 
also,  not  enlivened  ;  dull, 
un-an'i-mat  ing.o.  See  un-, not. 
unanime.  a.  f  F.]  U  nan  iinous.  Obs. 
||  u'na-ni'mi-ter  (u'n  «-n  Y  m'Y- 
t?r).  adv.  Law.  Unanimously. 
un/an-nea1ed'.o..un/an-nexed', 
a.,  un'an-ni'hi-la-ble.  <<  .  un  an¬ 
nounced',  un  an  noyed',  a.. 
un'an-nulled'.  a.,  un  a-noint'- 
ed.  a.,  un  an-tic'i-pat  ed  ( hn'ftn- 
tYs'Y-pat'fd),  a.,  un  a-poc'ry- 
phal,  a .,  un-ap'oa-tol'ic,  a.,  un- 
ap'o  8-t  ol'i-c  a  1,  a.,  un  ap¬ 

palled',  a.  See  un-,  not. 


I  un'ap-par'el,  r.  t.  [let  un-  + 
apparel.']  To  undress.  Obs. 
un  ap-par'eled  (an'd-pir'^ld), 

1  a.  1.  )>.  a.  of  un  attar  el. 

2.  Sec  un-,  not. 

un'ap-par'ent,  n.,  un  ap-peal'- 
ing,  a. . un  ap-peas 'a-ble, a.. un'- 
ap  peaB'a-ble-ne88.  v..  un  ap¬ 
peased'. o.,  un  ap  pend 'aged,  o., 
un-ap/per-ceivea',  a.,  im-ap'pe- 
tiz  ing.  a.,  un  ap-plaud'ed.  a., 
un'  ap-plaud'ing,o.  ,un'  ap-plau'- 
sive,  a.  See  un-,  not. 
un  ap  pli  'a  ble,  a . ,  or  un-ap  'pli- 
ca-ble,  a.  Inapplicable.  Rare. 
un' ap  plied',  a.,  un'ap-point'- 
ed,  a.,  un  ap-por'tioned,  a.,  un- 
ap'po-site.  a.  See  un-,  not. 
un'ap-pre'ci-a  ble.  a.  Innppre- 
I  ciable  — un  ap-pre'ci-a-bly,a'/c. 
un'ap-pre'ci-at  ed.  a .,  un'ap- 
pre'ci  at  ing,  un  ap-pre'ci- 
a-tive.  a.  See  un-,  not. 
un-ap'pre-hend'a-ble.  a.  That 
cannot  he  apprehended.  Obs. 
un-ap  pre-hend'ed,  a.,  un-ap'- 
pre-hen'8i-ble.  a.r  un-ap  pre¬ 
hen 'si  ble-ness.  n.  See  un-,  not. 
un-ap  pre-hen'sive,  a.  Not  ap¬ 
prehensive  or  fearful;  not  ready 
ut  apprehending  or  understand¬ 
ing:  not  cognizant.  —  un-ap  pre- 
I  hen'sive-ness.  n. 
un  ap  prised' (On'^-prTzd'),  a., 
un'ap  proach's^ble,  a.,  un'ap- 
proach'a  ble-ness,  n.,  un  ap- 
proach'a-tly,  adv.,  u  n  a  p- 
proached'.  a.,  un'ap-pro'pri-a- 
ble,  a.  Sit  i  n-,  not. 
un'ap-pro'pri-ate,  a.  [«n-  not 
-f  appropriate ,  a.]  Rare.  1.  In¬ 
appropriate  ;  unsuitable. 

2.  Not  appropriated, 
un'ap-prov'ing  (tin'tf-proov'- 
Yng),  a.  See  un-,  not.  — un  ap- 
prov'ing-ly,  adv. 
un'a-quit',  a.  [///>-  not  +  ME. 
aquit ,  p.  n.,  requited.  Cf.  ac¬ 
quit.]  Unrequited.  Obs. 
unaraced.  a.  [See  a  rack  to 
tear  up.]  Not  torn  away.  Obs. 
un-ar chi-tec 'tur-al.  a.\  un-ar'- 
gu-men'ta-tive,  a.,  un'a-ris'en 
(ttn/d-rYz',n),  a.  See  un-,  not. 
un-ark',  v.  i.  To  disembark 
from  the  ark.  Obs. 
un-ar'mored.  or  -ar'moured.  a. 
Not  armored  ;  specif.  ;  Naval. 
Not  protected  against  gun  fire 
by  metal  armor  plates, 
uh'ar-raigned'  (On'd-rand').  a., 
un'ar-ranged'  (-ranjd').  a.,  un  - 
ar-rayed',  un'ar-rest'a-ble. 

un'ar-rest'ed,  a.,  unar¬ 
rived',  a.  See  un*.  not. 
un-art'ed,  a.  Obs.  1.  Ignorant 
or  destitute  of  the  arts. 

2.  Not  artificial:  plain.  [not. I 
un'ar  tic'u  lat  ed,  a.  See  un-.| 
un-ar ti-fi 'cial  ( fin-ii r'tY-fYsh '- 
rtl), a.  Inartificial.— un-ar' ti-fi'- 
cial-ly,  adv.  [n.  Inartistic. I 
un'ar  tis'tic,  un  ar-tis'ti-cal.| 


un  as-cend'a-ble.o.  un  as-cend'- 
ed,  a.,  un-as'cer-tain'a-ble,  a., 
un-as  cer  tained'.a.  See  UN-,not. 
un'a-scried'  (fin'd-skrld'),  a. 
[Cf.  ASCRV.l  Not  descried.  Obs. 
un' a-served ' ( -sQ r v d ' ) , o .  [Cf.xs- 
serve.]  Not  served:  also. unde¬ 
served.  Obs.  [See  un-.  not. | 
nn  a-shamed',  n.,  un-asked'.o.  | 
un'as-pec'tive,  a.  [L.  aspiverc , 
aspect um,  to  look  at.]  Oblivi¬ 
ous  ;  inattentive.  Ob'. 
un  as-pir'ing  ( fin'fis-pTr'Yng), 
a.,  un  aa-pir'ing-ly,  adv.,  un - 
as-sail' a-ble.  a.,  un  as-sail'- 
a-bly,  adv..  un  as-sailed',  a., 
un  as-sault'a-ble.  a.,  un'as- 
sault'ed,  a.,  un'as-sayed',  a., 
un  as-sem'bled,  a.,  un  as  sert'- 
ed,  a.,  un'as-ser'tive.  a.,  un'as- 
sess'a-ble,  a.,  un  as  sessed',  a., 
un  as-sib'i-lat  ed.  a.,  un  as- 
sign'a^ble,  a.,  un'as-sign'a-bly. 
adv..  un  as  signed',  a.,  un  as- 
sim'i-la-ble,  a.,  unassim'i- 
lat  ed.o..  un'as-Bim'i-lat'ing.  a., 
un  as-sist'ed.  a.,  un'  as  sist'ing. 
a.,  un  as  so'ci-at  ed.  «.,  un  as- 
sort'ed.  "..  un'as-suaged'  (bn'- 
o-swaid').  a.  See  un-,  not._ 
un-as'sue-tude  (bn-fis'we-tud), 
v.  Unaccustomedness, 
un  aB-sumed'.  a.,  un  as-ton'- 
ished,  a.  See  un-,  not. 
unastrenyet.o  [F.  astreindre  to 
oblige.]  Unforced.  Obs. 
un  a-ton'a-ble  (un'ri-ton'd-b’l), 
a.  1.  Inexpiable. 

2.  Not  to  be  brought  into  har¬ 
mony  ;  irreconcilable.  Ohs. 
un  a-toned',  a.,  un  at-tack'a- 
ble.  a.,  un  at  tacked'.  </.,  un  at¬ 
tain  a-bil'i-tv.  n  .  im'at-tain'a- 
ble.  a.,  un  at-tain'a-ble-ness. 
?/..  un  at  tain 'a-bly,  adv.,  un  - 
at-tained',  a.  See  un-,  not. 
un  at-taint'ed,  a.  Not  attaint¬ 
ed  :  hence,  impartial, 
un'at-tem'pered.  a.,  un'at- 
tempt'ed.  a.,  un'at-tempt'ing, 
a.,  un  at-tend'ed.  un  at¬ 
tending.  a.  See  un-.  not. 
un  at-ten'tive,  a.  Inattentive, 
un  at-ten'u-at  ed,  un'at- 

test'ed.  a.  See  un-,  not. 
un  at- tire',  v.  t.  [1st  un-  -f  at¬ 
tire.]  To  undress.  Rare. 
un  at  tired'  (-<7-tird'),  j>.  a.  of 
UN ATTJ  RE. 

un  at  tired',  cr..  un'at-tract'ed, 
a.,  un  at-trac'tive,  a.,  un  at¬ 
tractive  ly,  adv.,  un  at-trac'- 
tive-ness,  n.  See  un-,  not. 
u-nau'  (fi-no';  do-no  u'),  n.  | 
[From  tlie  name  used  on  the  j 
Maraiion  River,  Omagua  apeij- 
ohne.]  3'he  two-toed  sloth  Cho- 
Ivpftus  did  act  plus.  See  sloth,  3.  j 
un-au'di  enced  (ttn-6'dY-rnst),  J 
a.  Not  given  an  audience  ;  not 
received  or  heard.  Rare. 
un-au'dit-ed.  a.  See  un-,  not.  | 
un-Au'du-boned  (fi  n-6'd  (1- 


bdnd),  a.  [un-  not  4-  J.  J. 
Audubon.  American  ornitholo¬ 
gist.]  Unclassified  :  unnamed  : 
—  said  of  a  bird.  Nonce  Word. 
un  aug-ment'ed,  a.  See  un-, 
not. 

un  aus  pi'eious  (iin'Os-pYsh'- 
its).a.  Inauspicious.  Rowe. 
un'au-ten'ti-cal,  a.  Unauthen- 

tic.  Ohs. 

un  au  then 'tic.  un  au-then'ti- 
cal.  a.,  un  au-then'ti-cat  ed.  a., 
un-au  then-tic'i-ty.  ».,  un  au 
thor'i-ta  tive.  a ..  un  au-thor'i- 
ta-tive-ly,  adr.  See  un-,  not. 
un'au-thor'i-ted.  a.  Unauthor¬ 
ized.  Obs. 

un-au'thor-ize.j’.f.  [1st  un-  -{-au¬ 
thorize.]  To  disown  the  author¬ 
ity  of  ;  repudiate,  [ized.  Obs. I 
un  au-tor'i-tied,  a.  Unauthor-| 
un  a  vail  a-bil'i-ty.  n..  u  n  a- 
vail'a-tle.  a.,  un  a-vail'a-ble- 
ness.  n..  un  a  vail 'a  bly,  adr., 
un  a  vailed',  a.,  un  a-vail'ing. 
a.,  un  a-vail'ing-ly,  adv.  See 
un-,  not. 

un  a-val'u  a  ble.  a.  [OF.  ava- 
luer  to  value.  1  Bevond  estima¬ 
tion.  Obs. 

unavanced.  a.  [See  advance, 
>••]  Unpromoted  Obs. 
un  a  venged',  cf.,un-av'er-aged. 
a.,  un  a-vert'ed.  a.  See  u.\-,not. 
unavesy,  a.  [Cf.  F.  arise  ad¬ 
vised.]  Unadvised.  Obs. 
un'a-vised',  a.  Unadvised.  Obs. 
un  a-vise'ly.  adv.  Unadvisedly. 
Obs.  [voice;  unanimously. | 
llu'na  vo'ce.  [L.]  With  one| 
un  a-void'ed.  a.  1.  Not  avoided. 
2.  Unavoidable;  inevitable.  Obs. 
un  a-vouched'  (ttn'd-voucht'), 
a.,  un  a  vowed',  a.,  un  a-vow'- 
ed-ly.  adv..  un  a-wak'ened  (un'- 
o-wak't  nd),  d..un  a  wak'ened- 
ness,  n.,  un  a-ward'ed.  a.  See 
un-,  not.  [ly.  Obs.  I 

unawarni8tly.  adv.  l'nwurned-| 
un-awed',  a.,  un-awned',  a., 
un-baf'fled.  a.  See  un-,  not. 
un-bagged'  (tin-hagd';  see  un-), 
p.  a.  of  i  n  bag. 

un  bagged' ,  a.,  un-ball  'a-ble,  a., 
un-bailed',  a.  See  un-,  not. 
un-bain'  (dial.  Grm-ban'),  a. 
[mi-  not  +  bain  willing,  ready.] 
Obs.  or  I)iaf.  Eng.  1.  Disobe¬ 
dient  :  unready.  Obs. 

2.  Uncivil.  ‘  (wav.  | 

3.  Inconvenient;  out  of  the 
un-bait'ed,  a.  1.  Not  baited. 

2.  Unopposed.  Ohs.  Scot. 
un-baized'  (fin-bazd':  see  un-), 
a.  Not  covered  with  haize. 
un-bal'ance,  n.  Want  of  bal¬ 
ance:  derangement.  —  r.  t.  To 
put  out  of  balance. 

unbald.  4*  unbold. 
unbalden,  v.  t.  [See  1st  un-; 
hold.]  To  discourage.  Obs. 
un-bal'last,  a.  Not  ballasted. 
I  Obs. 


un  bark'  (un-bark'),  v.  t.  [1st  un-  -j-  bark  rind.]  To  deprive 
of  the  bark  ;  to  decorticate  ;  to  strip  ;  as,  to  unbark  a  tree. 
un-baUri-cade'  (Qu-bSrH-kad'),  v.  t.  [1st  un-  -f-  barri¬ 
cade.]  To  unbolt ;  unbar  ;  open, 
un-bat'ed  (On-bat'Sd  ;  -Td  ;  131),  a.  Not  bated  or  lessened  ; 
also,  not  blunted,  as  a  sword  without  a  button.  Shak. 
un-bear'  (Qn-bSr'),  v.  t.  [1st  bear  to  support.]  To 

remove  or  loose  the  bearing  rein  of  (a  horse), 
un  be-com'ing  (fin'be-kfim'ing),  a.  [ww-not  -f-  becoming."] 
Not  becoming  ;  unsuitable  ;  unfit;  indecorous;  improper. 
Syn.  —  See  improper. 

—  un'be-com'ing-iy,  adr.  —  mUbe-com'ing-ness,  n. 
un  be  got'  (-gfit')  |  a.  Not  begot  or  generated  ;  also, 
un  bo  got'ten  (-’n)  j  having  never  been  generated  ;  self- 

existent  ;  eternal. 

un  be  gun'  (-gfin'),  a.  Not  yet  begun  ;  also,  existing  with¬ 
out  a  beginning. 

unbelief'  (-lef'),  n.  [un-  not  -J-  belief:  cf.  AS.  ungelSafa.] 

1.  Withholding  of  belief  ;  incredulity  ;  skepticism. 

2.  Disbelief  ;  esp.,  disbelief  of  divine  revelation,  or  of  the 
truths  of  religion. 

Syn.  —  Unbelief,  disbelief,  incredulity.  Unbelief  may 
suggest  a  mere  withholding  of  belief ;  disbelief  implies  a 
positive  rejection  of  what  is  stated  or  asserted  ;  as,  an  at¬ 
titude  of  general  unbelief ,  with  reference  to  a  given  rumor, 
may  be  changed  by  evidence  to  one  of  absolute  disbelief. 
In  Biblical  usage,  however,  unbelief  has  the  stronger  sense 
of  disbelief  in  divine  revelation  ,  as,  “  He  upbraided  them 
with  their  unbelief"  (Mark  xvi.  14) ;  “  They  could  notenter 
in  because  of  unbelief  ”  (Heb.  iii.  19).  Incredulity  implies 
indisposition  to  believe,  or  (often)  a  skeptical  frame  of 
mind;  as,  “the  stare  of  petulant  incredulity ”  {Johnson). 
See  belief,  credence,  infidel. 

UlUbe-liev'er  (-lev'er),  n.  1.  One  who  does  not  believe  ; 
an  incredulous  person  ;  a  doubter ;  a  skeptic. 

2.  A  disbeliever  ;  esp.,  one  who  does  not  believe  in  some 
given  divine  revelation;  an  infidel. 

Syn.  —  See  infidel. 

un  be-liev'ing,  a.  1.  Not  believing  ;  incredulous  ;  doubt¬ 
ing  ;  distrusting;  skeptical. 

2.  Believing  some  given  alleged  thing  not  to  be  true  ;  dis¬ 
believing;  esp.,  disbelieving  some  given  divine  revelation. 

—  un  be  liev'ing-ly ,  adv.  —  un  be  liev'ing  ness,  n. 
un-belt'  (fin-bglt'),  v.  t.  [1st  un-  -f  belt.]  To  remove  or 

loose  the  belt  of ;  to  ungird  ;  also,  to  remove,  by  loosing 
the  belt,  as  a  sword.  —  un-belt',  v.  i. 
un  bend'  (Qn-b5nd'),  v.  t. ;  un-bent'  (-bSnt') ;  un-bend'ing. 
[1st  un-  -f-  bend.]  1.  To  free  from  flexure  ;  to  make,  or 
allow  to  become,  straight ;  to  loosen  ;  as,  to  unbend  a  bow. 


2.  To  remit  from  a  strain  or  from  exertion  ;  to  set  at  ease 
for  a  time  ;  to  relax  ;  as,  to  unbend  the  mind  from  study. 

You  do  unbend  your  noble  strength.  Shak. 

3.  Naut.  a  To  unfasten,  as  sails,  from  the  spars  or  stays, 
b  To  cast  loose  or  untie,  as  a  rope. 

un  bend',  v.  i.  1.  To  cease  to  be  bent ;  to  become  straight 
or  relaxed,  as  a  bow. 

2.  To  relax  in  severity,  stiffness,  austerity,  or  the  like; 
hence,  to  give  one’s  self  to  affability,  mirth,  or  amusement, 
un-bend'ing,  a.  [?Z71-  not  -f-  bending.]  Not  bending  ;  un¬ 
yielding  ;  specif.,  unyielding  in  will ;  not  subject  to  per¬ 
suasion  or  influence  ;  inflexible  ;  resolute.  —  un-bend'ing- 
iy,  adv.  —  an -bend'ing-ness,  n. 


un-band' aged  (On-bfln'diljd), 
a.,  un-band'ed,  a.  See  un-,  not. 
un-band'ed  [1st  un-  -f  band  -f 
-ed),  a.  Unfastened.  Obs. 
un-bane'.  Yar.  of  unbain. 
un-bank 'a-ble,  a.,  un-ban'- 
nered,  a.  See  un-,  not. 
un7 bap  tized',  a.  Not  baptized; 
heathenish;  profane, 
un-bar'ba-rized,  a.  Civilized. 
Ohs. 

nn-barbed't  Qn-barbd't  see  un-), 
a.  1.  Unsheared:  not  6horn.0/'S. 
2.  Not  having  a  barb  or  barbs, 
un-tar'bered.  a.  See  un-,  not. 
un  bare',  r.  t.  [1st  un-  -f  bare, 
v  ]  To  strip:  uncover, 
un-bark',  v.  t.  Sf  i.  [1st  un-  -f 
hark  the  vessel.]  To  disembark. 
Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 
un  barred',  a.  See  un-,  not. 
un-bar'rel,  v.  t.  [1st  un-  4-  bar¬ 
rel.]  To  remove  or  release  from 
a  barrel  or  barrels, 
un-bar'rel-a-ble,  o.,_  un-bar  ri- 
ca'doed  (fin-b&r/Y-ka'd5d),  a., 
un-base',  a.  See  un-,  not. 
un-bashed',  a.  Unaboshed.  Obs. 
un-bash'ful,  a.  (Rare),  un¬ 
bathed'  (On-batbd'),  a.,  un- 
bat'tered,  n.  See  un-,  not. 
un-bay',  r.  t.  [1st  un-  4-  bay  to 
dam.]  To  free  of  restraint.  Obs. 
unbd  Abbr.  Unbound. 
un-be',r.  1.  &■  i.  1 1st  un-  -f  be. ]  To 
make  not  to  be:  cease  to  be.  Obs. 
un-bear 'a  ble,  a .,  un-bear'a-ble- 
ness,  n..  un-bear 'a-bly,  adt  See 
un-,  not. 

un-beard'ed,  a.  [Cf.  AS  unge- 
byrd.]  Having  no  beard, 
un-bear'ing.  a.  See  un-,  not. 
un-beast',  r.  t.  [1st  un-  4-  bens?.] 
To  deliver  from  the  form  or 
nature  of  a  beast.  Obs.  or  R. 
unbeast,  n.  [un-,  intensive  4- 
beast ;  cf .  D.  ondier ;  G .  un  t(h  )ier.] 
Wild  beast  :  monster.  Obs. 
un-beat'a-ble.  <>.,  un-beat'en, 
a.,  un-beau' te-ous,  a.,  un-beau'- 
te-ous-ly,  adv.,  un-beau 'ti-fied, 
a.,  un-beau 'ti-ful,  a.,  un-beau'- 
ti-ful-ly,  adv.  See  un-,  not. 
un-bea'vered  (ttn-be'vfrd),  a. 
Without  a  beaver  or  bat  :  with 
the  helmet  beaver  open.  Hist. 
un  be-cloud'ed,  a.  See  un-,  not. 
un  be-come'.  r.  t.  To  not  be¬ 
come;  to  misbecome.  Obs. 
un  be-com'ing,  n.  A  passing 
from  existence  into  nonexist¬ 
ence  ;  dissolution.  Rare. 
un-bed',  r.  t.  [1st  un-  -f  bed.] 
To  raise  or  rouse  from  bed.  R. 
un  be  daubed'  (fin'bt-dObd'), 
a.  Seeux-,  not. 
un-bed'ded,  a.  Not  bedded; 
as  :  a  Not  brought  to  the  mar¬ 
riage  bed.  as  a  britle.  b  Not  be¬ 
ing  in  beds  or  layers, 
un  be-decked'  (iin'bP-dtfkt'La., 
un'be-dewed'  (-dud'), un'be- 
dinned'(-dYnd'),«.  See  un-,  not. 


un-beened',  a.  [1st  un-  4-  been, 
p.  j).]  Made  to  cease  to  be.  Obs. 
un  be-fit'ting,  a.  See  un-,  not. 
un'be-fool',  r.  1.  [1st  un-  4- 
befool. ]  To  deliver  from  fa¬ 
tuity:  to  awaken  the  mind  of; 
undeceive.  Rare. 
un-'be-friend',  v.  t.  To  fail  to 
befriend.  Rare. 
un  be-friend'ed.  a.  See  un-,  not. 
un  be-get',  v.  t.  To  undo  the 
begetting  of.  Obs. 
un  be- gilt',  a.  Not  gilded; 
lienee,  not  rewarded  with  gold. 
Rare.  [beginning.  Obs.  | 

un  be-gin'ning,  o.  Having  no| 
un  be-girt',  a.  See  un-,  not. 
unbegrippe.  4*  umbegrii*. 
un  be-guile',  v.  t.  [1st  un-  -f 
beguile.]  rl’o  set  free  from  the 
influence  of  guile:  to  undeceive. 
Rare.  [See  un-,  not. I 

un  be  gulled'  (fin/bf-g!ld'),  a.| 
un  be  held',  a.  See  un-,  not. 
un  be-hold'en,  a.  Not  seen, 
un  be  hoof',  n.  Disadvantage. 

I  Obs. 

un  be  hov'a-ble  (fin/b?-h5ov'd- 
b’l),  a.  Not  needful ;  not  profit¬ 
able.  Obs. 

un'be-hove'ly  (-hdov'lY),  a.  Un¬ 
profitable  ;  unseemly.  Obs. 
un  be-hov'ing  (-hoov'Yng).  n. 
State  or  quality  of  not  deserving, 
unbein.  4*  unuain. 
un-be'ing,  «.  Not  existing.  Obs. 
unbeing,  11.  Death.  Obs. 
unbeist.  4*  unbeast,  n. 
un'be-jug'gled  (fln/b(:-jug',ld), 
a.  Not  deceived  by  trickery, 
un'te-known'  <-ndn'),  (i./tm'- 
be-knownst'  (-nGnst'),  a.  8f  adv. 
Unknown. 

unbelappe-  4*  umbelap. 
unbelde,  v.  t.  [See  1st  un- ; 
bold.]  To  discourage.  Obs . — 
a.  [AS.  unheald.  See  un-  not ; 
bold.]  Timid.  Ohs. 
un'be-lief'ful.a.  Unbelieving.  — 
un  be-lief'ful-ness,  u.  Roth  Obs. 
un'be-liev 'a-ble.  a.  See  un-,  not. 
—  un  be-liev  a-bil'i-ty,  n. 
un  bel-lig'er-ent  ( fnv'b^-lYj'er- 
ent),  a.,  un  be-loved'  (fih'bt1- 
1  ti  v  d'),  a.,  u  n  b  e-m  o  a  n  e  d ' 
(-m5nd'),  a.,  un-bend'a-ble,  a., 
un-bend'ed.  a.  See  un-,  not. 
un-bend'ed,  a.  Unbent ;  re¬ 
laxed.  Obs.  [bends.  Obs.  | 
un-bend'er,  n.  One  tliat  iin-l 
un-bend'ing.  p.  pr.  Sr  vb.  n.  of 
unbend.  —  Hence,  a.  Devoted 
to  relaxation  or  amusement.  R. 
unbene.a.  [Cf.  unbain.]  Un¬ 
pleasant  ;  disagreeable  Obs. 
un-ben'e-ficed  (On-bfn'?-fYst), 
a.,  un-ten  e-fi 'cial  (fYsh'dfl),  a.. 
un-ben'e-fit'ed.  a.  See  un-.  not. 
un  be-nev'o-lence.  11.  Absence 
or  want  of  benevolence;  ill  will, 
un'be-nev'o-lent.a..  un7be  nev'- 
o-lent-ly.  adv.,  un/be-night'ed, 
a.  See  un-,  not. 


ale,  senate,  care,  ilm,  account,  arm,  ask,  sold  ;  eve,  Svent,  end,  recent,  maker;  Ice,  Ill;  old,  Sbey,  orb,  6dd,  s&ft,  connect ;  use,  unite,  urn,  iip,  clrclis,  menU ; 
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UNCHARGE 


Cin'be-seem'  (un'be-sem'),  v.  t.  [1st  un-  -f-  beseem.]  To 
be  unbecoming  or  not  befitting  to  ;  to  misbecome, 
un  be  seem'ing,  a.  Not  beseeming;  not  befitting.  —  un'- 
be  seeming  ly,  adv.  —  un  be  seeming  ness,  n. 
un-bi'as  (fin-bi'ds),  v.  t. ;  -bi'ased  (-«st)  or -bi'assed;  -bi'as- 
ino  or  -bi'as-sing.  [let  un-  -j-  6/as.]  To  free  from  bias  or 
prejudice. 

un-bi'ased,  un  bi'assed  (-ast),  a.  [«».  not  -f  biased .] 
Free  from  bias ;  esp.,  unprejudiced;  impartial. 

Syn.  —  See  fair. 

—  un  bi'ased  ly,  un  bi'assed  ly,  adv.  —  un  bi'ased- 
ness,  un  bi'assed  ness,  n. 

un-bid'  (fin-bid')  I  a.  [Cf.  AS.  unbeden  unasked.]  1.  Not 
un-bid'den  (-’n)  j  bidden  ;  not  commanded. 

2.  Uninvited;  as,  unbidden  guests.  Shak. 

3.  Without  having  prayed.  Obs.  Spenser. 

Un  bind'  (un-bind'),  v.  t.  ;  dn-bound'  (-bound') ;  un-bind'- 

ing.  [AS.  unbmdan.  See  1st  un-  ;  bind.]  To  remove  a 
band  from  ;  to  free  from  shackles  or  fastenings  ;  to  untie  ; 
unfasten  ;  loose ;  as,  unbind  your  fillets  ;  to  unbind  a  load, 
un-bish'op  (un-bTsh'up),  v.  t.  [1st  un-  -f  bishop.']  To  de¬ 
prive,  as  a  city,  of  a  bishop  ;  to  deprive,  as  a  clergyman,  of 
episcopal  dignity  or  rights. 

un-bitt'  (un-bit'),  v.  t. ;  un-bitt'ed  ;  un-bitt'ing.  [1st  un- 
-f-  bill.]  Naut.  To  remove  the  turns  of  (a  rope  or  cable) 
from  the  bitts. 

unblemished  (-blSm'Tsht),  a.  Not  blemished;  pure; 
spotless  ;  as,  an  unblemished  reputation  or  life, 
un  blessed' I  (un-blest';  see  un-),  a.  [un-  not  +  blessed, 
un-blest'  f  blest.]  Not  blest ;  excluded  from  benedic¬ 
tion  ;  hence,  accursed  ;  wretched.  —  un  bless'ed-ness,  n. 
un-blood'y  (-blfid'i),  a.  Not  bloody.  —  un-blood'i-ly 
(-T-1T),  adv.  —  unbloody  sacrifice,  a  A  sacrifice  in  which  no 
victim  is  slain,  b  A’.  C.  Ch.  The  Mass, 
un-blush'ing  (un-blQsh'ing),  a.  Not  blushing ;  shame¬ 
less.  —  un  blush'ing-ly,  adv. 

un-bod'y  (un-b5d'T ),  v.  t.  [1st  un-  -f-  body.]  To  free  from 
the  body  ;  to  disembody. 

Her  60ul  unbodied  of  the  burdenous  corse.  Spenser. 
un-bod'y,  v.  i.  To  leave  the  body  ;  to  become  disembod¬ 
ied  ;  — said  of  the  soul  or  spirit.  Rare. 
un  bolt'  (un-bolt'),  v.  t.  [1st  un-  -f  bolt.]  To  withdraw  a 
bolt  from  ;  to  unfasten  ;  to  unbar  ;  to  open.  Shak. 

un-bolt',  v.  i.  To  draw  a  bolt ;  to  open  ;  fig.,  to  explain, 
un-bone'  (Gn-bon'),  v.  t.  [1st  un-  -f-  bone.]  1.  To  deprive 
of  bones,  as  meat ;  to  bone. 

2.  To  twist  about,  as  if  boneless.  Rare.  Milton. 

un-bon'net  (fin-b5u'et  ;  -Tt ;  131),  v.  t.  A-  i.  [See  1st  un-.] 
To  take  a  bonnet  from;  to  take  off  one's  bonnet;  to  uncover, 
un-bon'net-ed,  a.  Having  no  bonnet  (or  cap,  etc.)  on  ;  un¬ 
covered;  bareheaded.  In  Shakespeare's  “  Othello,”  I.  ii.  23, 
it  would  in  this  sense  mean  with  courtesy  and  hum  ility.  But 
it  is  sometimes  explained  as  without  the  bonnet  (which  was 
the  badge  of  aristocratic  rank  at  Venice), 
un  booked'  (fiii-bd6kt';  see  un-),  a.  1.  Not  written  in  a 
book;  unrecorded.  44 Unbooked  English  life.”  Masson. 
2.  Unbookish.  Rare. 

un  born'  (fin-b6m' ;  see  un-),  a.  Not  born  ;  not  yet  brought 
into  life  ;  still  to  appear  ;  future  ;  as,  unborn  generations. 

Some  unborn  sorrow,  ripe  in  fortune’s  womb.  Shak. 


un-bos'om  (fin-b<56z'wm  ;  cf.  bosom),  v.  t.  ;  un-bos'omed 
(-wind) ;  un-bos'om-ing.  [1st  un — (—  bosom.]  To  disclose, 
as  thoughts  or  secrets;  to  confess  ;  — often  refiexively;  as, 
to  unbosom  one’s  self.  —  v.  i.  To  make  a  disclosure, 
un-bound'ed,  a.  Having  no  bound  or  limit ;  as,  unbounded 
space  ;  an  unbounded  ambition  ;  hence,  unrestrained.  — 
un  bound'ed-ly,  adv.  —  un-bound'ed-ness,  n. 
un-bowed'  (fin-boud' ;  see  un-),  a.  [un-  not  -f  bowed.]  Not 
bent  or  arched  ;  not  bowed  down  ;  hence,  unsubdued, 
un  brace'  (un-bras'),  v.  t.  [See  1st  un-.]  1.  To  free  from 
tension;  to  relax  ;  loose  ;  as,  to  unbrace  a  drum,  the  nerves. 
2.  Specif.  :  a  To  carve;  disjoint.  Obs.  b  To  free  from  con¬ 
cealment  ;  to  set  forth.  Obs. 

un-braid'  (-brad'),  v.  t.  [1st  un-  -j-  braid.]  To  separate 
the  strands  of ;  to  undo,  as  a  braid  ;  to  unravel, 
un-breathed'  (Gn-brethd'  ;  87),  a.  1.  Not  breathed,  as  air. 
2.  Not  exercised ;  unpracticed.  4 4  Their  unbreathed  mem¬ 
ories.”  Shak. 

un  bred' (un-br6d' ;  87),  g.  1.  Not  begotten;  unborn.  Obs. 

2.  Not  taught  or  trained  ;  —  with  to.  Rare. 

3.  Not  well-bred  ;  ill-bred.  Obs.  Locke. 

un-breech'  (fin-brech';  cf.  breech),  v.  1.  [1st  un-  -}-  breech.] 

1.  To  remove  the  breeches  of;  to  divest  or  strip  of  breeches. 

2.  To  free  the  breech  of,  as  a  cannon,  from  fastenings.  R. 
un  bri'dle  (Gn-brI'd’l),  v.  t.  [1st  un-  -f-  bridle.]  To  free 

or  loose  from  the  bridle  ;  to  set  loose, 
un  bri'dled  (-d’ld),a.  [un-  not-f-  bridled.]  Not  confined  by 
the  bridle;  hence,  unrestrained;  licentious;  violent;  as,  un¬ 
bridled  passions,  speech.  44 Unbridled  floods.  ”  Wordsworth. 
—  un-bri'dled  ly,  adv .  —  un  bri'dled  ness.  n. 
un-bro'ken  (-bro'k’n),  a.  Not  broken;  specif.  :  a  Whole; 
intact  b  Unsubdued  ;  as,  an  unbroken  colt,  c  Not  in¬ 
terrupted.  —  un-bro'ken  ly,  adi>.  —  un  bro'ken-ness, 
un-buck'le  (un-bGk'’l),  v.  t.  [1st  un-  -f-  buckle.]  To  loose 
the  buckles  of  ;  to  unfasten  ;  as,  to  unbuckle  a  shoe, 
un-buck'le,  v.  i.  To  loosen  buckles  ;  hence,  to  relax, 
un  build'  (Gn-bTld'),  v.  t.  [1st  un-  -{-build.]  1.  To  de¬ 
molish;  to  raze.  44  To  unbuild  the  city.”  Shak. 

2-  To  decrease  ;  —  said  of  magnetization, 
un  building,  n.  Elec.  Loss  of  magnetization  by  a  dynamo, 
un-bun'dle  (,un-bGn'd’l),  v.  t.  [1st  un-  -f-  bundle.]  To  re¬ 
lease,  as  from  a  bundle  ;  to  disclose, 
un  bur'den  (fin-bfir'd’n),  v.  t.  [See  1st  UN-.]  To  relieve 
from  a  burden  ;  also,  to  throw  off,  as  a  burden  ;  unload, 
un-bur'row  (fin-bfir'o),  v.  t.  [lstwn-  +  burrow.]  To  force 
from  a  burrow  ;  to  unearth.  Rare. 
un-bur'y  (fin-bSr'T),  v.  t.  [1st  un-  -f-  bury.]  To  disinter  ; 
to  exhume  ;  fig.,  to  disclose. 

un-but'ton  (Gn-bGt'’n),  v.  t.  [1st  un-  -f-  button.]  To  loose 
the  buttons  of  ;  to  unfasten  by  loosing  the  buttons, 
un-but'toned (-’nd),  p..p.  of  unbutton.  Hence:  a.  Not 
under  constraint ;  free  and  easy.  G.  Meredith. 

un-cage'  (uu-kaj'),  v.  t.  [1st  un-  -f-  cage.]  To  loose,  or 
release,  from  or  as  from  a  cage, 
un-called'-for',  a.  Not  called  for  or  needed  ;  gratuitous  ; 
wanton  ;  as,  an  uncalled-for  rebuff. 

Syn.  —  See  gratuitous. 

un-camp'  (Gn-k5mp'),  v.  t.  [1st  un-  -f-  camp.]  To  break 
up  the  camp  of  ;  to  dislodge  from  camp.  Rare.  Milton. 


un-can'dor,  or  -can'dour  (Gn-kSii'der),  n.  Want  of  candor, 
un  can'ny  (Gn-kin'i),  a.  Not  canny  ;  hence  :  unearthly; 
ghostly;  mysterious;  eery;  weird.  Scot.  Dial.  Eng. 
Syn.  —  See  weird. 

—  un  can'ni  ly  (-T-1T),  adv.  —  un  can'ni  ness,  n. 

un  can'on  ize  (Gn-kSn'un-iz),  v.  t.  [1st  un-  -{-  canonize.] 

1.  To  deprive  of  canonical  authority. 

2.  To  reduce  from  the  rank  of  a  canonized  saint, 
un-cap'  (Gn-kSp'),  v.  t.  [1st  un-  -f-  cap.]  1.  To  remove  a 

cap  or  cover  from. 

2.  Specif. :  Beekeeping.  To  remove  the  covering  of  (a  hon¬ 
eycomb  or  its  cells)  preparatory  to  extracting  the  honey. 
Uil-cap',  v.  i.  To  remove  the  cap  or  hat,  as  in  salutation, 
un-cape'  (-kap'),  r.  t.  dc  i.  To  remove  the  cape  or  hood 
(from),  as  in  hawking.  In  Shakespeare’s  “  Merrv  Wives,” 
uncape  has  been  variously  explained  :  (1)  by  Warburton, 
dig  out  the  fox  when  earthed  ;  (2)  by  Capell,  turn  the  dogs 
on';  (3)  by  Steevens,  tuim  the  fox  out  oj  the  bay;  (4)  by 
Nares,  throw  off  the  dogs ,  i.  e.,  beghi  the  hunt.  Dyce. 

un  cared'-for  (-kSrd'lor'),  a.  Not  cared  for ;  unheeded, 
un  car'nate  (fin-kar'nat),  a.  Not  fleshly;  specif.,  not 
made  flesh  ;  not  incarnate.  Rare. 

un  case'  (fin-kas'),  i’.  t.  [1st  un-  -f-  case.]  1.  To  take  out 
of,  or  free  from,  a  case  or  covering  ;  to  uncover  ;  disclose. 

2.  To  strip  ;  flay.  Obs. 

3.  Mil.  To  display,  or  spread  to  view,  as  the  colors, 
un-cas'tle  (un-kas'’l),  V.  t.  [1st  un-  -f-  castle.]  1.  To  take 

a  castle  from  ;  to  turn  out  of  a  castle. 

2.  To  render  not  a  castle.  Rare. 

un  caused'  (Gn-k6zd';  we  un-),  a.  Having  no  antecedent 
cause  ;  uncreated  ;  self-existent ;  eternal.  A.  Baxter. 
un-cau'tious  (Gn-kfi'shws),  a.  Incautious.  —  un-cau'- 
tious  ly,  adv. 

unceasing  (-ses'Tng),  a.  Not  ceasing  ;  unintermittent ; 
incessant.  —  un  ceaslng-ly,  adv. 

un  cer'tain  (fin-stir'tin),  a.  [tm-  not  -|-  certain.  Cf.  in¬ 
certain.]  Not  certain  ;  specif.  :  1.  Not  having  certain 
knowledge  ;  not  assured  ;  as,  uncertain  of  the  truth. 

Man,  without  the  protection  of  a  superior  Being,  ...  is  uncer¬ 
tain  of  everything  tnat  he  hopes  for.  Tillvtson. 

2.  Not  known;  indefinite;  problematical.  Milton. 

From  certain  dangers  to  uncertain  praise.  Dry  den. 

3.  Not  sure  ;  liable  to  fail  or  err  ;  fallible  ;  insecure. 

Soon  bent  his  bow,  uncertain  in  his  aim.  Dryden. 

4.  Irresolute  ;  inconstant ;  untrustworthy;  unsteady  ;  vari¬ 
able  ;  fitful ;  as,  an  uncertain  person  ;  an  uncertain  breeze. 
Syn.  —  See  precarious. 

—  un-cer'tain-ly,  adv.  —  un  cer'tain  ness,  n. 
un-cer'tain-ty  (-tT),  n. ;  pi.  -ties  (-tlz).  1.  Quality  or 

state  of  being  uncertain  ;  lack  of  certainty. 

2.  That  which  is  uncertain  ;  something  unknown. 
Ull-chain'  (fin-chan'),  v.  t.  [1st  un-  -f-  chain.]  To  free 
from  chains  or  slavery  ;  to  let  loose.  Prior. 

un  chanc'y  (fin-chan'si),  a.  [un-  not  -f-  Scot,  chancy  for¬ 
tunate,  safe.]  Chiefly  Scot,  or  Dial.  Eng.  1.  Happening 
at  a  bad  time  ;  unseasonable  ;  inconvenient. 

2.  Ill-fated  ;  unlucky. 

3.  Unsafe  to  meddle  with  ;  dangerous. 

un-charge'  (Qn-charj'),  v.  t.  [1st  un-  -f-  charge.]  1.  To 
free  from  a  charge  or  load  ;  to  unload.  Wycliffe. 

2.  To  free  from  accusation  or  charge  ;  to  acquit.  Shak. 


un'be-nign'  (0  n'b  t-nl  n'),  a., 
unbe-nig'nant-ly  (-n  i  g'n  d  n  t- 
1T),  adv.  See  un-,  not. 
un  be  numb',  v.  t.  [1st  un-  +  be¬ 
numb*] To  relieved  numbness.  R. 
un  be  queathed'  (-bP-kwethd'), 
a.  See  u.v-,  not.  [bereft.  RareA 
un  be-reav'en  (-rev'fn),  a.  Un-| 
un  be-reft',  <i.  Not  bereft, 
un  be-rev'en  ( tt  n'b  P-r  e  v'’n). 
Var.  of  UVBERBAl  i  CT. 
un  be-seen',  a.  [See  beskb  to 
provide.  |  Devoid.  Obs. 
un  be  set',  a.  See  un-, not. 
un  be-sieged'  (Qn/bf!-sejd'),  a., 
un'be  sought',  a.  See  un-,  not. 
un/be-speak',  v.  t.  To  revoke 
or  annul.  Rare. 
un’bespo'ken,  a.,  un/be- 
starred'  a.,  un  be- 

itowed',  <i.  See  i  n-,  not 
un-bet',  a.  [un-  not  +  p.  p.  of 
ME.  beten  to  improve,  mend, 
make  amende,  AS.  betan.\  Un¬ 
bettered  :  unatoned.  Obs. 
un  be-thlnk'.  Dial.  Eng.  var. 

of  UM BETH  INK. 

un' be  think',  r.  i.  To  forget ; 
—  used  refiexively.  Dial.  Eng. 
un'be-tide'.  i.  To  fail  to  be¬ 
tide  or  happen. 

un  betray  ed',  a .,  u  ^be¬ 
trothed'  (-trfitht  :  -trothd'),  a., 
un  bet'ter-a-ble.  a.,  un-bet'- 
tered.  <t..  un'be-wailed',  <<■. 
un  be-wail'ing,  <>.  See  un-,  not. 
un  be-wares',  adv.  Unawares. 
Obs. 

un'be-wil'dered,  <>.  See  un-,  not. 
un  be- willed'  (rtn'hP-wTld'),  a. 
Not  calling  the  will  into  piny, 
un  be-witch',  v.  t.  [let  un-  + 
bewitch.]  To  free  from  a  spell  ; 
to  disenchant.  Rare. 
un-bib 'li-cal,  a.  See  un-,  not. 
unbicomelich,  a.  [ME.  bicume- 
hch  suitable,  proper.  Cf.  be¬ 
come,  r.]  Uncomely.  Obs. 
un-bid'da-ble  (Qn-bid'a-b’l ),  a. 
Intractable.  Scot,  if  Dial.  Eng. 
unbide.  +  on  hide.  [stay.  ObsA 
un-bide',  r.  i.  Not  to  bide  or| 
||  un  bien  fait'  n’est  ja  mais' 
per'du'  (On  byftN'IC'  n8  zha  - 
me'  pCr'du').  [F.]  A  kindness 
is  never  lost,  a  good  action  al¬ 
ways  has  its  reward, 
un-big'ot-ed.  a.  See  un-,  not. 
unbileave,  unbileve.  rN be¬ 
lief.  [not.  I 

un  bi  o  graph'i-cal,  a.  See*  un-. | 
un-bird'ly,  a.  Unlike  or  un¬ 
worthy  of  a  bird.  Obs.  or  R. 
unbiseiness.  n.  [un-  not  +  old 
p.  |>.  of  be  sc  +  -ncM.]  lleed- 
Jessncss  ;  inattention.  Obs. 
un-bish'oped  (fin-Msh'upt).  a. 
Unconfirmed;  deprived  of  bish- 
opship.  Obs. 
un-bit',  a.  Unbitten, 
un-bit' ted,  a.  Not  bitted  or 
bridled  :  uncontrolled, 
un-bit' ten.  a.  See  un-,  not. 
un-blade',  r.  t.  [See  1st  un-.]  To 
cause  to  cease  to  be  a  “  blade,” 


or  roaring  boy.  Obs. 
un  blam'a-ble  (Qn-blam'd-b’l), 
un-blam'a-ble-nes8,  n.,  un- 
blam'a-tly,  a  d  ?•„  un-blamed' 
(-blamd'),  a.,  un-blast'ed,  a., 
un-bla'zoned  (fin-bla'z’nd), 
un-bleached'  (-blecht'),  a.,  un- 
bleach'ing,  a.  8ee  i  n-,  not. 
unblecked,  a.  [ME.  blacken  to 
blacken.]  Unstained.  Obs. 
un-bleed'ing,  a .,  un-blem'ish-a- 
ble,  a.,  nn-blern'isb  ing,  a.  See 
un-,  not. 

un-blenched'  (-bl?ncht';  140),  a. 
Not  disconcerted  ;  undaunted, 
un-blench'ing.  a.,  un-blend'ed, 
a.  See  UN-,  not. 
un-bless',  v.  t.  [1st  un- -f  bless.] 
To  deprive  of  happiness.  Obs. 
un-blest',  a.  [See  bless  to 
wound.]  Unwounded.  Obs. 
un-blest'ful.  a.  Unhappy.  Obs. 
un  blight 'ed,  a .,  un-blind', 

See  un-,  not. 

un-blind'  (On- blind' t.  [1st 
un-  +  blind.]  To  free  from 
blindness.  Rare. 
unblindfelle,  v.  t.  [See  1st  un-  ; 
BLINDFOLD,  V.]  To  Strip  off  U 
bandage  from  (the  eyes).  Obs. 
un-blind'fold',  v.  t.  [See  un-.] 
To  set  free  from  blindfolding, 
un-blink 'ing,  a.  See  un-,  not. 
un-bliss'ful.  a.  Unhappy, 
un-blithe'  (fin-blTthO,  a.  Sad  ; 
joyless.  —  un-blithe'ly.  adv. 
un  block',  v.  i.  ( 'ard  Playing. 
To  play  a  needlessly  high  card 
in  one’s  partner’s  suit  so  as  to 
retain  one  that  he  can  take  later, 
un  block  ad'ed( On'blGk-ad'ed), 
a.  See  un-,  not. 
un-blood'ed.  a.  Not  blooded  ; 
specif.,  not  thoroughbred 
un-blood'ied.  a.,  un-blos'som- 
ing,  un  blot'ted,  a.  See  un-, 
not. 

un-blown',  a.  Not  blown; 
specif.  :  a  Not  blown,  inflated, 
etc.,  bv  wind,  b  Not  sounded, 
ns  a  wind  instrument.  [som.l 
un  blown',  a.  Not  yet  in  blos-l 
un-blunt'ed,  a.  See  un-,  not. 
unboand,  a.  [tin- not  -f-  old  p.  p. 
of  bow  bend.]  =  unbowsome. 

Obs.  —  unboandness,  u.  Obs. 
un-boast'ed.  </.,  un-boast'ful.a., 
un-boast'ful  ly,  adv.  See  un-, 
not. 

1  unbocle  UNBUCKLE, 
un-bod'ied  (fin-bfid'Td),a.  Hav¬ 
ing  no  bodv,  as:  a  Incorporeal, 
b  Disembodied.  [un-,  not.  I 
un-bod'ing  (-bod'Tng),  a.  See| 
un-fod'kined  (un-bOd'kTnd),  a. 
Not  fastened  by  a  bodkin, 
unboght.  +  UN  BOUGHT, 
un  boiled',  a.  See  un-,  not. 
nnbokel.  +  unbuckle. 
un-bold', a.  f  AS.  vnbeald.]  Tim- 

|  id;  cowardly  jhumble.  Obs.  or  R. 
un-bolt 'ed,  a.  Not  fastened  by 

|  bolts  ;  freed  from  fastening  by 
bolts. 

1  un-bolt'ed,  a.  Not  bolted  or 


sifted  ;  hence,  Obs.  or  A.,  unre¬ 
fined  ;  coarse  ;  gross. 

||  un  bon  chien'  n’at'trape' 
ja  mais'  un  bon  os'  (On  bON' 
shyft.N'  na'trnp'  zha'mf*'  On 
b3N/-n6s').  [F.]  A  good  dog 

never  gets  a  good  bone. 
un-boned'  (un-bond'),  a.  [See 
1st  UN-.]  Having  the  bones  re¬ 
moved.  [6'col.l 

un-bon'ny.a.  Uglv;  unhealthy.  | 
un-book'iBh,  a.  See  un-,  not. 
r.n  book 'learned  (Qn-bdbk'- 

10md/;  -lOr'nCd), a. Illiterate.  R. 
un-boot',  v.  t.  [1st  un-  +  boot.] 
To  take  off  the  boots  from, 
un-boot'ed.  a.  See  un-,  not. 
un-boot'ly.a.  Irremediable.  Obs. 
un  bor'dered,  a.  See  un-,  not. 
un  bor'dered.  p.  a.  See  1st  un-. 
unbore,  unboren.  +  unborn. 
un-bor 'rowed  (un-b5r'5d),  a. 
See  i  n-,  not. 

uu-bos'om-er  (-bdbz'tfm-Cr  ;  cf. 
bosom  ),  n.  One  who  unbosoms, 
or  discloses. 

un  bot'tomedi  -bbt'«md),a.  [See 
1st  un-.]  Deprived  of  a  bottom, 
un-bot'tomed.  a.  See  in-,  not. 
un-bought'  (-bdt'  ;  see  i  n-),  a. 
[AS.  unboht. ]  Not  bought :  a 
Unsold,  b  Unbribed, 
unboun.  >•.  t.  3r  >•  [1st  un-  + 
boun,  v.]  To  undress.  Obs. 
un  bound',  a.  See  un-,  not. 
un-bouDd',  pret.  tf  p.  p.  of  un- 
B1ND.  [lv.  Obs.  I 

un-bound'a-bly,  adv.  Infinite- 1 
un  bound 'en,  p.a.  Unbound  or 
set  free;  hence,  unwedded.  Obs 
un-boun'te-ous.  a.  Illiberal, 
un-bow'  (nn-l)d'),  r.  t.  [1st  un- 
+  how. ]  To  unbend.  Rare. 
un-bow'a-ble  i  -bfi'o-b'l),  a.  Not 
to  be  bowed  or  bent.  Rare. 
un-bow'el  (tin-bou'el),  v.  t.  [1st 
un-  -f  bowel. J  rI'o  disembowel. 
R.  —  un-tow'eled.  -elled.  />.  a. 
unbow'ered  (-bou'erd).  Not 
shaded.  Rare. 

un  bow'some.  a.  [See  i  n-,  not; 
buxom.]  Unbending;  inflexible. 
Obs.  or  Scot.  Sr  Dial  Eng.  —  un- 
bow'some-ness.  ».  Obsh 
un-box',  r.  t.  [1st  vn-  4-  box.] 
To  remove  from  a  box  or  boxes, 
unboxome  f  un buxom. 
un-boy',  r.  t.  [1st  un-  4-  boy.]  To 
divest  of  the  traits  of  a  boy.  R. 
un-boy'ish.  a.,  un-bov'like.  a., 
un-braced'  (On-brast'),  «..  un- 
braced'nesa,  //.  See  un-,  not. 
un-brained'  (tin-brand'),  a. 
[See  un-,  not.]  Not  having 
brains  ;  <leprived  of  brains.  R. 
un  brained',  o.  [See  un-,  not ; 
brain,  r.]  Not  brained;  not 
having  the  brains  dashed  out. 
un-branched'  (On-brdncht'),  a. 
See  i  n-,  not. 

un-branch'ing,  a.,  un-brand'ed. 

a  See  i  N-,  not.  [  Not  buret  Obs. 
unbrasten.o.[See  unbrosten.]| 
un  break'a-ble,  a.  See  un-,  not. 
un-breast',  v.  t.  To  unbosom.  R 


un-breath'ing,  a.  See  i  n-,  not. 
un-breeched'  (Q  n-b  recht'; 
-brTcht'),  p.  a.  of  unbrekch. 
un-breecbed'  (-brecht').  a.  See 
un-,  not.  [burnt.! 

un-brent'  (-brent^),  a.  Un-| 
un-brewed'  (un-brood'),  a.  Not 
brewed;  unmixed  ;  genuine.  R. 
un-brib'a-ble  (-bnb'ti-b’l),  a., 
un-bribed'  (-brlbd'),  a.,  un- 
bridge'a-ble.  o.,un-bridged', 
un-bright'ened.  a.  See  un-,  not. 
unbrizzed.  a.  [Cf.  bruise,  r.1 
Un  bruised.  Obs.  [See  in-,  not.  [ 
un-broached'  (fin-brocht'),  «.| 
un-broi'den.  a.  [un-  n  o  t  4- 
broiden,  old  p.  p.  of  braid.]  Un¬ 
braided.  Obs.  [chaicA 

un-broke',  a.  Unbroken.  Ar- 1 
unbrosten,  a.  [m«-  not  4-  p.  p. 
Of  breste  burst.]  Unburst.  Obs. 
un-broth' er-like',  un-broth'er- 
ly,  a.,  un-broth^er-li-nes8,  ?/., 
un-bruised'  (-l)roozd'),  a.,  un¬ 
brushed'  (-brusht'),  a.  See  i  n-, 
not. 

un-brute',  r.  t.  To  dispossess 
of,  or  free  from,  the  character  of 
a  brute.  R.  [Profitless.  Obs.  I 
unbryche.  n.  [AS.  anbri/c<?.]| 
un-buck  'ramed(  un-bfik'ramd ), 
a.  Not  lined  with  buckram  ; 
hence,  not  stiff, 
un-bud'ded,  a.  See  i  n-,  not. 
un  built'  (87),  a.  Not  built ;  not 
yet  constructed.  [unbind. I 
unbun.  Obs.  pret.  &  p.  p.  of  | 
un-bung',  v.  t.  [1st  un-  4-  bung.] 
To  remove  the  bung  from, 
un-buoved',  a.  See  i  n-,  not. 
un-bur'dened.  a.  Not  burdened; 
also,  relieved  of  burden,  [not. I 
un-bur'den-some,  a.  See  un-,| 
unburely.  a.  [Cf.  burly.]  Un¬ 
handsome  ;  rough.  Obs. 
un-bur 'i-a-ble  (fln-bPr'T-d-b’l ), 
a.  Not  ready  or  not  proper  to 
be  buried. 

un  bur'ied  f-Td),  n.,  un-burn'- 
a-ble.  a  .un  turned',  un  burnt', 
a.,  un  burn'ing.  «..  un-bur'- 
nished,  <>.  See  i  n-,  not. 
un-bur'then  (fi  n-b  Q  r'tfe’n). 
Var.  of  UNBURDEN, 
nn-bus'ied (-bTz'Id),  a.  Unem¬ 
ployed  ;  not  busy.  Rare. 
un-busi'ne8B  like'  (-b  f  z'n  ??  s- 
lTk'),  a.,  un-bus'kined  (-bfls'- 
kTnd),  a.,  un-bus'y  (-blz'Y),  a., 
un-but'tered,  a.  See  un-,  not. 
un-bux'om.  a.  Disobedient 
—  u  n  b  u  x'o  m-1  y,  ailr.  —  un- 
bux'om-nesB.  n.  All  Obs. 
unbuxumhede.  u.  =  unbuxom- 
N  ESS.  Obs. 

unc.  pron.  [AS.,  dat.  &  acc. 
dual.]  Ur  two.  Obs. 

||  un  ca-bel'lo  ha'ce  su  som'bra 
en  el  sue'lo(oon  kii-bel'yo  ii'- 
tha  sdb  som'brii  Pn  PI  SAva'lC). 
[Sp.l  One  hair  makes  its  shadow 
on  tne  ground  ;  —  var.  of  cada 
c a bello,  etc. 

un-ca'bled  (Qn-ka'b’ld),  a.  Not 
secured  by  a  cable. 


un-ca'denced  (-denst),  a.,  un- 
cal'ci-fied,  un'c  al-c  ined' 
(fin'kfil-slnd';  fin-kftl'sTnd), 
un-cal'cu-lat  ed  (ft  n-k  ft  l'k  fl- 
lat'ed ), un-cal'cu-lat'ing.  a., 
un-cal'en-dered,  a.,  un  called', 
a.  See  un-,  not. 
un-calk',  r.  t.  See  1st  un-.  Obs. 
un-c&l'low,  n.  =  callow,  n.,  2. 
—  r.  i.  To  remove  the  callow. 
Both  Dial.  Eng. 
un-calm'  (tln-kum'),  u  t.  [See 
1st  un-.]  To  disturb;  disquiet.  R. 
un'c  a-1  um'n  i-a  t  e  d  (On'ka- 
lum'nl-at'Pd),  a.,  un-can'cel-a- 
ble,  un-can'cel-la-ble,  a.,  un- 
can'celed,  un-can'celled,  «..un- 
can'did,  a.,  un-can'did-ly.  adv., 
un-c  an'd  i  d-ness,  n.,  u  n  c  a- 
non'ic,  a.,  un'ca-non'i-cal.  a ., 
un  ca  non'i-cal-ly,  adv.,  un  ca- 
non'i-cal-ness.  w.  See  un-,  not. 
un-can'on-ized  (-kftn'yln-Tzd), 
p.  a.  of  UNCANONIZE.  [ized.| 

un-can'on  ized,  a.  Not  canon-1 
un-can'o-pied  (-o-pld),  a.,  un- 
can'vassed  (-kfin'vrtst),  a.  See 
i  n-,  not.  [nn-ca'pa-ble-nesB.  w.l 
un  ca'pa-ole.  a.  Incapable. —| 
un  ca-pac'i-tate,  v.  t.  To  in¬ 
capacitate.  Obs. 
un  capped',  a.  See  un-,  not. 
un-cap'per  (bn-kftp'Pr),  n.  An 
instrument  for  removing  a  cap 
from  a  cartridge  shell, 
un'cap  siz'a-ble  (fin'kftp-sTz'd- 
b’l),  a.,  un-cap'tious,  a.,  un 
cap'ti-vat'ed.  «.,  un-cap'ti- 
vat'ing,  a.,  un-card'ed,  a.  See 
un-,  not. 

un-car'di-nal,  v.  t.  [See  1st  un-.] 
To  degrade  lrom  tne  cardinal- 
ship.  Rare. 

un-care'ful.o.  1.  Having  no  care. 
2.  Not  producing  care.  Obs. 
un'ea-ressed',  a.  See  un-,  not. 
Un-ca'ri-a  (ui)-ka'rT-«  ;  115),  n. 
[NL.,  fr.  L.  uncus  hook.]  Bot. 
Syn.  of  Ouroupa ria. 
un-car'nate.  v.  t.  [1st  un-  4- 
carnatc.]  To  unfleeh.  Rare. 
un  car-niv'o-rous,  a .,  un-car'- 
pet-ed,  a.  See  un-,  not. 
un-cart'. r.G  [See  1st  un-.]  To 
take  or  discharge  from  a  cart  ; 
unload.  Rare. 

un-cart'a-ble.  a.  Unfit  for  the 
passage  of  a  cart.  Obs. 
un-carved',  a  See  un-,  not. 
Un'caa  ( uij'kds),  n.  The  “  Last 
of  the  Mohicans  ’’  in  Cooper’s 
novel  of  that  name,  a  young  Del¬ 
aware  chief  of  great  courage  and 
nobility,  called  bv  the  French 
“  Le  Cerf  agile  ”  (i.  e.,  the  agile 
deer).  See  Chino aciioook. 
un-case',  v.  i.  To  remove  the 
case  or  cases;  undress.  Ohs.  or  R. 
un-cast',  r.  t.  To  cast  or  throw 
open  ;  to  undo.  Obs. 
un-cast',  a.  See  un-,  not. 
un-cas'tled  (bn-kas'’ld),  p.  a. 

Of  UNCASTLE. 

un-caB'tled,  a.  See  un-,  not. 
un-cas'trat-ed  (-ktts'trat-Pd),  a.. 


un  cat'a-logued,  a.  See  un-.  not. 
un-catch',  v.  t.  To  let  loose  ; 
relax.  Obs. 

un'eate  (fiD'kltt),  a.  [L.  unca- 
tus  hooked.]  Hooked  ;  uncinate, 
un-cat'e-chlzed.  -chised  (-kftt'P- 
klzd),  a.  See  un-,  not.  —  un- 
cafc'e-chiz'ed  ness,  -chis'ed  nesa 
(fln-kftt'P-kTz'Pd-nPs),  n.  Obs. 
un'ca-the'draled,  un'ca-tbe'- 
dralled  (un  kd-the'dr«ld),  a. 
Lacking  cathedrals.  Rare. 
un-cath'o-lic,  a.,  un-caught',  a. 
See  un-,  not.  [unwary.  Obs.) 
un-cau'te-loua,  a.  Incautious;! 
un-cau'ter  ized,  a.  See  un-,  not. 
unccioun.  +  unction. 
unce,  n.  +  ounce  a  weight, 
unce,  n.  [L.  uncus  hook.]  A 
claw.  Obs. 

un-ceas'a-ble  (fin-ses'a-b’l),  a. 
Not  capable  of  being  ended  ;  un¬ 
ceasing.  Rare. 

un-ced'ed  (-sed'Pd),  un-cel'- 
e-brat  ed.  a.,  un  ce-les'tial,  a. 

See  un-,  not. 

un'ce-ment',  v.  t.  To  dissever 
(something  cemented,  or  so 
thought  of).—  un  ce-ment'ed.  a. 
un-cen'sured,  a.  Sec  un-,  not. 
un-cen'ter,  un-cen'tre,  r.t.  [See 
1st  un-.]  To  throw  from  its 
center. 

un-cen'tu-r  i.t.  [See  1st  UN-.J 
To  remove  from  its  centurj’.  R. 
un-cer'e-mo'Di-al,  a.,  un-cer'e- 
mo'ni-ous.  a  ,  un-cer'e-mo'ni- 
ous-ly,  adv.,  un-cer  e-mo'ni-ous- 
ness,  n.  See  UN-,  not. 
uncersabile.  d*  unsearchable. 
un-cert',  a.  [Cf.  OF.  cert  cer¬ 
tain,  L,.  cert  us.]  Uncertain.  Obs. 
un-cer'tain.  r.  t.  [1st  un-  4-  cer¬ 
tain  ;  or  fr.  uncertain,  a.]  To 
make  uncertain.  Obs. 
un  cer-tif'i-cat'ed,  a.,  un-cer'- 
ti-fied.  a.  See  i  n-,  not. 
un-ces'a  an  t,  a.  Incessant. — 
un-ces'sant-ly,  adr.  —  un-ces'- 
sant-ness,  n.  All  Obs.  or  R. 
unch.  d*  inch.  [un-,  not. | 
un-ebafed'  <  Qn-chaft'),  a.  See| 
un  chained',  p.  a.  of  unchai n  . 
un  chained',  a.,  unchalked', 
a.,  un-chal'lenge-a-ble,  a  .  un¬ 
chai 'lenge-a-bly,  m/r..un-chal'- 
lenged,  a.  See  un-,  not. 
un'chance',  n.  [See  un-,  not.] 
Mischance.  Obs. 
un-chan  ge  a-bil'i-tv.  n.,  un- 
change'a-ble,  a.,  un-ebange'a- 
ble  ness,  //.,  un-change_'a  blv. 
adr..  un  changed'  (-clianjd'), 
a.,  un-chang'ed-ness  (-clinn'- 
jCd-nPs).  n.,  un-chang'ing 
(-cban'j'Tng),  a.,  un-chang'ing- 
ly.  adr..  un-chan' neled.  un- 
chan'nelled,  a.,  un-chant'ed, 
a.,  un-chap 'er-oned  (un-shftp'- 
?r-ond  ;  ond),  a.  See  un-,  not. 
un-chap'lain,  r.  t.  [See  let  un-.] 
To  remove  from  a  chaplaincy./?, 
un-char'ac-ter-is'tic.  a.,  un- 
char^ ^ac-ter-is'ti-cal-ly.or/j.,un- 
char'ac-ter-ized,  a.  See  UN-,not. 


food,  foot ;  out,  oil ;  chair  ;  go;  sing,  itjk  ;  <*en,  thin;  natore,  verdure  (250) ;  K  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  ach(144);  boN  ;  yet;  zh  =  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Guinn. 

Full  explanations  of  Abbreviations,  Signs,  etc..  Immediately  precede  the  Vocabulary. 


UNCHARGED 


2232 


UNCONCEIVABLE 


un-charged'  (un-cliiirjd' ;  see  un-),  a .  Not  charged  :  a  Not 
loaded,  b  Uuassaulted.  Rare. 

un-char'i-ot  (un-cli£r'T-ot),  v.  t.  [1st  un -  -J-  chariot.']  To 
throw  out  of  a  chariot, 
un-char'i-ta-ble  (-I-ta-b’l),  a.  Not  charitable  ;  contrary  to 
charity  ;  severe  in  judging ;  harsh  ;  censorious.  —  un- 
char'i-ta-ble-ness,  n.  —  un-char'i-ta  bly,  adv . 
un-char'i-ty  (-tl),  n.  Uncharitableness.  Rare. 
un-char'nel  ( un-char 'nel),  v.  t.  [1st  un-  -f-  charnel.]  To 
remove  from  a  charnel  house  or  the  grave  ;  exhume.  R. 
un-char'tered  (-terd),  a.  Not  chartered;  unrestricted, 
un-char'y  (-chSr'T ;  -cka'rT),  a.  Not  chary  or  frugal ; 
incautious. 

un  chaste'  (un-cliast';  see  UN-),  a.  Not  chaste  ;  specif. : 
a  Not  continent  ;  lewd,  b  Not  chaste  in  style  or  taste. 
—  un-chaste'ly,  adv.  —  un  chaste'ness,  n. 
un-chas'tl-ty  (un-chas'ti-ti),  n.  Quality  or  state  of 
being  unchaste  ;  lewdness  ;  incontinence, 
un-chris'ten  (-kris'Ti),  v.  t.  [See  1st  UN-.]  To  annul  the 
baptism  of ;  hence,  to  profane,  or  deprive  of  Christian 
sanctity.  Obs. 

un-chris'tened  (-’nd),  a.  \un-  not  -f-  christened.]  Not 
christened  ;  as,  an  unchristened  child, 
un-chris'tlan  (-chan),  a.  [ un-  not -f-  Christian:  cf.  AS. 
uncristen.]  Not  Christian  ;  specif.  :  a  Not  of  the  Christian 
faith  ;  heathen  ;  pagan,  b  Contrary  to  Christianity  or 
the  Christian  spirit  or  character  ;  not  like  or  becoming  to 
a  Christian  ;  as,  unchristian  conduct,  c  Not  according  with 
Christian  civilization;  uncivilized  ;  barbarous;  —  often, 
Colloq.,  applied  hyperbolically  ;  as,  an  unchristian  price, 
un-chris'tian-ize  (-iz),  t.  [1st  un- ^-Christianize.]  To 
make  unchristian  ;  to  turn  from  Christianity, 
un-church' (un-chfirdi'),  V.t.  [1st  U7l~ -f- church.]  1.  To  ex¬ 
pel,  or  cause  to  separate,  from  a  church ;  to  excommunicate. 
2.  To  deprive  of  the  character,  privileges,  and  authority 
of  a  church ;  to  deny  the  name  or  character  of  church  to. 
un- churched' (-chfircht';  .yeeuN-),  a.  [un-  not  ^-churched.] 
Not  belonging  to  or  connected  with  any  church, 
un'ci-a  (un'shi-ri),  n. ;  pi.  uncle  (e).  [L.  See  ounce  a 
measure  of  weight.]  1.  Rom.  Antiq.  A  twelfth  part  ; 
specif.  :  a  A  twelfth  of  the  libra  ;  an  ounce.  See  weight. 
b  A  twelfth  of  the  pes ;  an  inch,  c  A  twelfth  of  the  ju- 
gerum.  See  measure,  Table. 

2.  Alg.  A  numerical  coefficient  of  any  particular  term  of 
the  binomial  expansion.  Obs. 
un'ci-al  (im'shi-al ;  -shdl ;  7),  a.  [L.  xtncialis  amounting 
to  the  twelfth 
part  of  a  pound 
or  a  foot,  from 
unci  a  the 
twelfth  part 
of  a  pound  or 

of  a  foot,  an  ounce,  an  inch  :  cf .  F.  oncial.  See  inch  a  meas¬ 
ure.]  Of,  pert,  to,  or  designating,  a  certain  style  of  let¬ 
ters  used  in  ancient  manuscripts,  a  form  of  majuscule 
script,  disting,  from  capital  majuscules  and  opposed  to 
the  later  minuscule  or  cursive  script.  They  are  somewhat 
rounded,  usually  with  a  slight  inclination.  They  were  used 
as  early  as  the  1st  century  b.  c.,  seldom  after  the  10th  cen¬ 
tury  a.  d.,  being  superseded  by  the  minuscule  or  cursive. 

The  terin  uncial  .  .  .  arose  out  of  a  misconception,  uncial 
letters  not  being  necessarily  so  very  large,  and  rarely  an  inch  in 
height,  as  the  name  implies.  1.  Taylor  ( The  Alphabet') 

un'ci-al,  n.  1.  An  uncial  letter,  or  uncial  writing. 

2.  A  manuscript  written  in  the  uncial  style, 
un'ci-form  (un'si-f6rm),  a.  [L.  uncus  a  hook  -f-  E.  -form.] 
Hook-shaped ;  in  Anat.  &  Zool .,  designating  specif,  a  bone 
(called  also  os  hamatum)  of  the  ulnar  side  of  the  distal  row 
of  the  carpus  of  mammals.  It  represents  the  fourth  and 
fifth  distal  carpal  bones  fused  together.  —  unciform  process. 
Anat.  a  A  process  of  the  palmar  surface  of  the  unciform 
bone,  b  The  uncinate  process  of  the  ethmoid  bone, 
un'ci-form,  n.  Anat.  &  Zool.  The  unciform  bone. 


non  fusernus  Recjeno 

misi  caes^Rero 

Uncial  Letters  from  a  Latin  Bible. 


Uncinate  Prickles  of  Smi- 
lax. 


un'cl-nal  (Qn'sT-nal),  a.  [L.  uncinus  a  hook  -f-  E.  -a/.] 
Uncinate ;  hooklike. 

Unci-na'ta  (-na'td),  n.  pi.  [NL.  See  uncinate.]  Zool. 
A  division  of  marine  chaetopod  annelids  furnished  with  un- 
cini,  as  the  serpulids  and  sabellids. 
un'ci-nate  (-nat),  a.  [L.  uncinalus ,  fr.  uncinus  a  liooL, 
uncus  a  hook.]  Hooked  ;  bent  at 
the  tip  like  a  hook, 
uncinate  convolution,  Anal.,  the 
hippocampal  convolution,  or  its 
curved  anterior  end.  —  u.  process, 
a  Zool.  A  backwardly  directed, 
often  somewhat  curved,  process  ) 
on  many  ribs  of  birds,  m  such 
a  position  that  it  crosses  or  over¬ 
laps  one  or  more  other  ribs,  serv¬ 
ing  to  stiffen  the  walls  oi  the  thorax.  Called  also  epi- 
pleura.  b  Anat.  An  irregular  downwardly  and  backwardly 
directed  process  of  each  lateral  mass  of  the  ethmoid  bone. 
It  articulates  with  the  inferior  turbinated  bones. 

Un-cin'u  la  (un-sin'u-ld),  n.  [NL.,  dim.  fr.  L.  uncinus 
hook.]  Bot.  A  genus  of  mildew  fungi  (Erysibacese)  having 
the  appendages  of  the  peritliecia  hooked  or  coiled  at  the 
apex.  The  common  powdery  grape  mildew  is  U.  spiralis. 
un-ci'nus  (un-si'mls),  n. ;  pi.  UNCiNP(-ni).  [L., 
a  hook.]  Zool.  A  small  hooklike  structure  or 
process  ;  specif.  :  a  One  of  the  minute  chitinous  ^ 
hooks  found  in  large  numbers  in  the  tori  of  cer- 
tain  tubicolous  annelids,  b  One  of  the  hook-  xjneinus 
like  lateral  teeth  of  the  radula  of  a  gastropod.  0f  Anne- 
C  A  hooked  cilium  of  certain  infusorians.  lid  (Am- 

un-cir'cum-cised  (-sfir'kftm-sizd),  n.  Not  cir-  phitrite). 
cumcised  ;  hence,  not  of  the  Israelites.  1  Sam.  xvii.  26. 
un  cir'cum-ci'sion  (-sTzIi'mii),  n.  1.  Absence  or  want  of 
circumcision  ;  uncircumcised  condition. 

2.  Bib.  People  not  circumcised  ;  the  Gentiles, 
un-cir'cum-stan'tial  (-stSn'shal),  a.  1.  Not  circumstan¬ 
tial  ;  not  entering  into  minute  particulars. 

2.  Not  important ;  not  pertinent ;  trivial.  Obs. 
un-civ'il  (un-stv'Tl),  a.  Not  civil ;  specif.  :  a  Not  civil¬ 
ized  ;  savage  ;  barbarous  ;  uncivilized. 

Men  cannot  enjoy  the  rights  of  an  uncivil  and  of  a  civil  state 
together.  Burke. 


b  Not  civil,  or  courteous ;  ill-mannered  ;  impolite  ;  rude  ; 
as,  uncivil  treatment,  c  Unsuitable  ;  unusual. 
un-Civ'Mized  (un-sTv'T-lizd),  a.  1.  Not  civilized  or  char¬ 
acteristic  of  civilization  ;  not  reclaimed  from  savage  life  ; 
rude  ;  barbarous  ;  savage  ;  as,  uncivilized  tribes,  manners. 
2.  Not  civil ;  coarse;  clownish.  Obs.  or  R.  Addison. 
un-clasp'  (un-klasp'),  v.  t.  [1st  un-  -f-  clasp.]  To  loose 
the  clasp  of  ;  to  open,  as  something  fastened  with  or  as 
with  a  clasp  ;  as,  to  unclasp  a  book,  the  hands,  one's  heart, 
un'cle  (fiq'k’l),  n.  [ME.  U7icle,  OF.  oncle ,  uncle ,  F.  oncle , 
fr.  L.  avunculus  a  maternal  uncle,  dim.  of  avus  a  grand¬ 
father ;  akin  to  Litli.  avynas  uncle,  Goth,  awo  grand¬ 
mother,  Icel.  ai  great-grandfather;  cf.  also  AS.  earn  uncle, 
G .  oheim,  ohm.  Cf.  avuncular,  eme.]  1.  The  brother  of 
one’s  father  or  mother  ;  also,  one’s  aunt’s  husband  ;  —  the 
correlative  of  aunt  in  sex,  and  of  nephew- and  niece  in  re¬ 
lationship.  Uncle  is  sometimes  used  as  a  kindly  or  familiar 
title  for  an  elderly  man,  and,  esp.  in  the  southern  United 
States,  for  a  worthy  old  negro  ;  as,  “  Uncle  Remus.”  Cf. 
aunt,  1,  and  AUNTIE. 

Plain  old  uncle  as  he  [Socrates!  was,  with  his  great  ears,  —  an 
immense  talker.  Emerson. 

2.  A  pawnbroker;  —  so  called  as  jokingly  likened  to  a 
rich  uncle,  as  a  source  of  financial  aid.  Slang. 
un  clean' (fin-klen' ;  see  un-),  a.  [AS.  unclaene.  SeeuN-, 
not ;  clean.]  1.  Not  clean  ;  foul ;  dirty  ;  filthy. 

2.  Ceremonially  impure  ;  needing  ritual  cleansing. 

3.  Morally  impure.  “  Unclean  affections.”  Perkins. 
unclean  animals.  Bib.,  animals  which  the  Israelites  were 
forbidden  to  use  for  food.  See  Lev.  xi.  and  Deul.  xiv.  4-20. 
—  u.  spirit,  Bib.,  a  wicked  spirit ;  a  demon.  Mark  i.  27. 


un-clean'ly  (un-kl6n'li),  a.  [AS.  unclitJillc.]  Notcleanly;. 
filthy  ;  also,  unchaste.  —  un-clean'li-ness  (-11-uSs),  n. 
un-clinch'  (-kllnch'),  v.  t.  [1st  un -  +  clinch.]  To  cause 
to  be  no  longer  clinched  ;  to  open ;  as,  to  unclinch  the  fist, 
un  cloak'  (un-klok'),  v.  t.  [1st  un-  -j-  cloak.]  To  remove 
a  cloak  or  cover  from ;  hence,  to  unmask  ;  reveal, 
un-cloak',  v.  i.  To  remove,  or  take  off,  one’s  cloak, 
un-clog'  (un-kl5g'),  v.  t.  [1st  un-  -f-  clog.]  To  disencum¬ 
ber  of  a  clog,  or  of  difficulties  and  obstructions, 
un-clois'ter  (uu-klois'ter),  v.  t.  [1st  un-  -f-  cloister.]  To- 
release  from  a  cloister  or  confinement ;  to  set  free, 
un-close'  (-kloz'),  v.  t.  [1st  un-  -j-  close.]  1.  To  open. 

2.  To  disclose  ;  to  lay  open  ;  to  reveal, 
un  close',  v.  i.  To  open ;  expand  ;  to  be  laid  open, 
un  closed'  (uu-klozd' ;  seevN-),a.  [un-  not  -j-  closed.]  Not 
closed;  specif.:  a  Not  separated  by  inclosures ;  open,  b 
Not  finished  ;  not  concluded  ;  not  settled,  c  Not  sealed, 
un  clothe'  (uu-klofch'),  v.  t.  [1st  un-  -f-  clothe.]  To  strip 
of  clothes  ;  fig.,  to  divest  or  strip  of  anything, 
un-cloud'  (un-kloud'),  v.  t.  [1st  un — (-  cloud.]  To  free 
from  clouds  ;  to  unveil ;  to  clear  from  obscurity,  gloom, 
sorrow,  or  the  like. 

un-ciutch'  (-klucli'),  v.  1.  [1st  un-  -f-  clutch.]  1.  To  un- 
clincli. 

2.  Mech.  To  disengage,  as  a  clutch. 

un-cock'  (un-kok'),  v.  t.  [1st  un--{-  cock.]  To  remove 
the  hammer  of  (a  firearm)  from  the  position  of  cock,  as  to 
prevent  accidental  discharge. 

un  cock',  v.  t.  To  let  down  the  brim  of  (a  cocked  hat), 
un  cock',  r.  t.  To  spread  from  a  cock,  or  heap,  as  hay. 
un-COil'  (un-koil'),  v.  t.  &  i.  [1st  uji-  coil.]  To  unwind 
or  open  the  coils  (of),  as  hair,  a  rope,  etc. 
un  coined'  (-koind' ;  see  un-),  a.  1.  Not  coined,  or  minted. 
2.  Not  fabricated  ;  not  artificial  or  counterfeit ;  natural, 
un-come'ly  (un-kum'li),  a.  Not  comely;  also,  unbecom¬ 
ing  ;  unsuitable  ;  indecent.  —  un-COme'li-ness  (-li-n&s),  n. 
un -com'fort-a-ble  (un-kum'fer-ta-b’l),  a.  Not  comforta¬ 
ble  ;  specif.  :  a  Feeling  discomfort ;  uneasy ;  ill  at  ease, 
bodily  or  mentally7.  b  Affording  no  comfort ;  causing 
discomfort;  unpleasant;  as,  an  uncomfortable  seat,  season, 
position,  predicament.  —  un  com'fort  a  ble  ness,  n.  — 
un-com'fort-a-bly,  adv. 

un  com-mer'cial  (un'kS-mfir'shal),  a.  Not  commercial ; 
specif.  :  a  Not  engaged  in,  or  related  to,  commerce,  b 
Not  conformable  to  commercial  principles, 
un  com'mon  (un-k5m'iui),  a.  Not  common  ;  unusual ;  in¬ 
frequent  ;  rare  ;  hence,  remarkable ;  strange ;  as,  an  un¬ 
common  degree  of  cold  or  heat;  uncommon  courage. 

Syn.  —  Rare,  scarce,  infrequent,  unwonted. 

—  un-com'mon-ly,  adv.  —  un-com'mon  ness,  n. 
un'com-mu'ni-ca-ble  (un'ktf-mu'm-kd-bl),  a.  1.  Not  to 

be  told ;  incommunicable. 

2.  Not  talkative  ;  uncommunicative.  Rare. 
un  com-mu'nl-cat'ed  (-kat'gd),  a.  l  a  Not  told,  as  a 
secret,  b  Not  imparted,  as  a  disease. 

2.  Not  having  partaken  of  the  Communion, 
un'com-mu'nl-ca-tive  (-ka-tiv),  a.  1.  Illiberal.  Obs. 

2.  Not  disposed  to  talk  or  to  impart  information  ;  reserved. 

—  un  com  mu'ni-ca-tive  ly,  adv.  —  un  com  mu'ni-ca- 
tive-ness,  n. 

un  com-pound'ed  (-k<5m-poun'dSd),  a.  Not  united  in,  or 
not  being,  a  compound  ;  unmixed ;  also,  not  involved  or 
adorned  ;  simple.  —  un'com-pound'ed-ly,  adv.  —  un'- 
ccm  pound'ed-ness,  n. 

un-com'pre-hen'sive  (un-kom'pre-liSn'sYv),  a.  1.  Not 
comprehensive  ;  not  including  much. 

2.  In  Obs.  senses :  a  Unable  to  comprehend,  b  Incom¬ 
prehensible. 

un-com'pro-mis  ing  (un-kom'pro-mlz'ing),  a.  Not  mak¬ 
ing  or  admitting  of  compromise  ;  making  no  truce  or  con¬ 
cessions  ;  unyielding ;  inflexible.  —  un-com'pro-mis'ing- 
Iv,  adv.  —  uh-com'pro-mising-ness,  n. 


un-charm',  v.t.  Todisenchant.  R. 

un-charm'a-ble,  a.,  un  charm '- 
lng,  a.,  un-charred'  (-chard'), 
un-chart'ed,  a.,  un-chas'- 
tened  ( Qn-chas'’nd),  a^un'chaa- 
tia'a-ble  (un'chas-tlz'd-bM),  a., 
un'chas-tised'  (-tlzd'),  a.  See 
UN-,  not. 

unchauk,  v.  t.  To  uncalk.  Obs. 
unche.  4*  inch. 
un-cheat'ed,  a.,  un-check'a-ble, 
un-checked',  a.,  un-check'- 
ered,  a.,  un-cheered',  a.  See  un-, 
not. 

un-cheer'ful.  a.  Not  cheerful  ; 
grudging.  —  u  n-c  h  e  e  r'f  u  1-1  y, 
adv.  —  un-cheer 'ful-ness,  u. 
un-cheer'v,  a.,un-cher'ished,a., 
un-chewed',  </.,  un-chid'  (fin- 
chid'),  a.,  un-chid'den  (-’n ),  a., 
un-chid'ed  (-chld'ed),  a.  See 
us-,  not. 

un-child'  (fin-child'),  v.  t.  R. 

1.  To  bereave  of  children. 

2.  To  divest  of  childlike  char¬ 
acteristics.  fish.  | 

un-child'iah,  a.  1.  Not  child- 1 
2.  Not  fit  for  children.  Ohs. 
un-chilled'  (-child'),  a.,  un¬ 
chipped'  (-chlpt'),  a.,  un-chia'- 
eled.  un-chis'elled  (-cblz'’ld), 
«.,  un-chiv'al-ric  (fin-shlv'tfl- 
rlk  ;  fin'shT-v&l'rlk),  a.,  un- 
chiv'al-roua  (un-shlv'tfl-rtts), 
«..un-chol'er-ic,a..un-chopped' 
(-chfipt'),  a.,  un-cho'sen  (-cho'- 
z’n),  a.  See  un-,  not. 
un-chris'tian.  v.  t.  [See  1st  un-.] 
To  make  unchristian.  Obs.  [not.  I 
un-chriB'tian-likeL  a.  See  un-,  | 
un-chria'tian-ly,  a.  Unchris¬ 
tian.  Obs.  [christian.I 

un-chris 'tian-ly,  adv.  of  un-| 
un-chris'tian-ness,  n.  See -ness. 
un-chris'ti-nesB  (fin-krls'tl- 
n8s),  n.  Unchristianness.  Obs. 
unchut.  j*  uncouth. 

hn'ci  (fin'8l),  n.,  pi.  of  uncus. 
un'ci-al-ize,  t\  t.  To  make  un¬ 
cial  in  form.  Rare. 

||  un/ci-a'tim  (fin'shl-a'tlm), 
g.dv.  [L.]  Ounce  by  ounce. 
un-cif'er-ou8  (fin-alf'er-MB),  a. 
[L.  uncus  hook  4-  E.  -/crow*.] 
Zool.  Bearing  a  hook  or  hook¬ 
like  structure. 

un-cil'i-at'ed,  a.  See  un-,  not. 
Un'ci-na'ri-a  (Qn/sl-na'rl-d ; 
115),n.  [NL.,fr.  L.  hook. 


barb.]  A  genus  of  nematode 

worms.  See  Agchylostoma. 
un/ci-na-ri'a-sis(-nd-n'd-8ls),n. 
[NL.  See  Uncinaria;  -iasis.1 
Anaemia  due  to  loss  of  blood, 
caused  by  parasitic  worms  (  Un¬ 
cinaria)  in  the  intestines, 
un'ci-nat  ed  (un'sT-nat/Pd),  a. 
Uncinate.  [a.  See  un-,  not. 
un-cinc'tured  (fin-slpk'ffird), 
uncioun.  f  unction.  [Obs. 
un-ci'pher.  v.  t.  To  decipher, 
un-cir'cu-lar.  a.,  un-cir'cu-laV- 
ed.^f.,  un-cir-'cum-scribed'  (fin- 
sQr'kum-skrTbd'),  a.  See  un-, 
not.  rcumscribed.  Obs.  or  R.  | 
un-cir'cum-acript,  a.  Not  cir- 1 
un-cir'cum-spect,  a.  See  un-, 
not.  un-cir'cum-BpectTy.arb'. 
un  ci-ros'trate  (un'sl-rfis'trat), 
a.  [L.  uncus  a  nook  4-  E.  ros¬ 
trate.]  Having  a  hooked  bill. 
Rare.  [un-,  not.  | 

un-cit'ed  (fin-slt'ed),  a.  See| 
un-cit'y  (On-sYt'I),  v.  t.  [1st 
tin-  4  city.]  To  deprive  of  the 
status  of  a  city.  Obs. 
un-civ'ic,  a.  See  un-,  not. 
un'ci-vU'i-ty,  n.  Incivility.  Obs. 
un-civ/i-li-za'tion  ( fin-si v'I-lY- 
za'shun),  n.  State  of  being  un¬ 
civilized  ;  savagery  or  barba¬ 
rism.  Rare.  [civil.  | 

un-civ'i-lize,  v.t.  To  render  un-| 
un-civ'il-ly.  adv.  of  uncivil. 
un-civ'il-neB8,  n.  See  -ness. 
un'cl.  Uncle.  Ref.  Sp. 
un-clad',  a.  Unclothed, 
un  claimed',  a.  See  un-,  not. 
unclainte.  Obs.pret.  unclench. 
un-clamp',  v.  t.  To  loosen  the 
clamp  of;  to  free  from  a  clamp. 
un-clar'i-fied,«.,  un-classed',  a., 
un-clasB'i-ble.  a.,  un-clas'sic, 
a..  un-claB'si-cal,  a.,  un-clas'si- 
cal-ly.  adv.,  un-claa'Bi-fl^-ble, 
"..un-clas'Bi-fied.a.  See  UN-,not. 
un-clean'nesa.  n.  See  -ness. 
un-cleans'a-ble  (-kl5n'za-b’l), 
un-cleansed'  (-kliSnzd'),  a., 
un-clear',  a.,  un-cleared',  a., 
un-clear'ness,  n.,  un-cleav'a- 
ble,  a.  See  un-,  not. 
un-cleft',  a.  Not  cleft, 
un-clench'  (Qn-kl6nch';  140).  = 

UNCLINCH. 

Un'cle  Re'mua  (re'nuts).  The 
j)retended  narrator  of  popular 
tales  by  Joel  Chandler  Harris 


(1848-1008).  He  is  represented  as 

an  old  plantation  darky  with  a 
great  store  of  stories  and  songs 
illustrative  of  negro  folklore  and 
dealing  mainly  with  “  Brer  [i.  e.. 
Brother]  Rabbit,”  “  Brer  Fox,” 
and  other  animal  characters, 
un-cler 'gy-a-ble  (On-klQr'jl-d- 
b’l),  a.,  un-cler 'i-cal,  a.  See  un-, 
not.  [06a.  | 

un-clerk'likeG  a.  Unclerical.  | 
Uncle  Sam.  The  United  States 
government.  Colloq. 

According  to  a  story  which 
lacksproof,  the  name  arose  from 
the  circumstance  that  the  ini- 
tials  U.  S.  (United  States) 
marked  on  certain  casks  of  pro¬ 
visions  at  Troy,  N.  Y., purchased 
for  the  American  army  in  the 
war  of  1812,  were  facetiously  in¬ 
terpreted  as  “Uncle  Sam,”  the 
nickname  of  Mr.  Samuel  Wil¬ 
son,  a  government  inspector, 
un'cle-ship.  n.  See -ship. 
uncleth.unclethe.  unclothe. 
Un'cle  To'by  (to'bt).  Thereal 
hero  of  Sterne’s  novel  “  The 
Life  and  Opinions  of  Tristram 
Shandy,  Gent.."  —  represented 
as  a  retired  captain,  wounded  at 
the  siege  of  Namur.  He  is  cele¬ 
brated  for  kindness,  courage, 
gallantry,  and  simplicity,  no 
less  than  extreme  modesty,  his 
love  passages  with  the  Widow 
Wad  man, and  his  military  tastes, 
habits,  and  discussions.  Cf. 
Trunnion,  Commodore  Haw¬ 
ser. 

Uncle  Tom.  The  hero  of  Mrs. 
Harriet  Beecher  Stowe’s  “  Uncle 
Tom’s  Cabin,”  a  negro  slave,  of 
unaffected  piety  and  fidelity. 
See  Little  Eva. 
un-clew',  v.  i.  [1st  un-  4-  clew.] 
To  unwind  :  fig.,  Obs.,  undo, 
un-climb 'able  (Qn-klTm'd-b’l), 
a..un-climbed'  (-kllmd'),  a.  See 
UN-,  not. 

un-cling',  r.  i.  [1st  un-  4  cling.] 
To  cease  from  clinging.  Obs. 
un-cllpped',  a.  See  un-,  not. 
un-cloae'  (fin-klos'),  a.  Unre¬ 
served.  Obs. 

un  clothed' (fin-klothd';  87),  p. 
a.  of  unclothe.  —  un  clothed'. 
n.  See  UN-,  not.  — un-cloth'ed-ly 
(-klotb'ed-lT),  adv.  Obs. 


un-clot'ted.  a.  See  un-,  not. 
un-cloud'ed,  i>.  a.  of  unclol  d. 

—  un-cloud'ed,  a.,  un-cloud'ed- 
ness,  it.,  un-cloud'y,  a.,  un-clo'- 
ven.  a.  See  un-  not. 
un-cloyed',  a.  See  un-.  not. 
un-club'ba-ble,  un-club 'a-ble,  a. 
Not  clubbable;  unsocial, 
un-clue'.  Var.  of  unclew. 
unenut.  +  UN  KNIT. 

un'co  (Qrj'ku),  a.  [Scot.  The 
same  word  as  E.  uncouth.')  Scot. 
Jr  Dial.  Eng  Strange  ;  specif  : 
a  Unknown  ;  foreign,  b  Uncan¬ 
ny  ;  weird,  c  Shy  ;  awkward, 
d  Uncommon  ;  extraordinary. 

—  adv.  Remarkably  ;  uncom¬ 
monly;  extremely.  Scot.  Jr  Dial 
Eng.  —  n.  Anything  strange, 
wonderful, or  new;  hence:  a  Ex¬ 
citement  ;  wonder.  Scot,  b  A 
stranger  Obs.  Scot,  c  pi.  Tid¬ 
ings;  news.  Scot.  Jr  Dial.  Eng. 
un-coach',  v.  t.  [1st  un-  -I-  coach.] 
To  remove  from  a  coach.  Obs. 
un-coached'  (-kocht'),  a.  See 
un-,  not. 

un  co-act'ed,  a.  [ un -  not  4  L. 
coactus,  n.  p.  of  cogcre  to  com¬ 
pel.]  Voluntary.  Obs. 
un'co-ag'u-la-ble,  a.,  un'co-ag'- 
u-lat  ed,  a.,  un-coat'ed,  a.,  un  - 
co-erced' ffin-kn-first'),  a.,  un- 
cof'fined  (tin-k5f'Ind),  a.  See 
un-,  not. 

un-cof'fer,  v.  t.  [1st  un-  4-  cof¬ 
fer.]  To  remove  from  a  coffer.  R. 
un-cof'fle  (-k8f'’l),  v.  t.  [See  1st 
un-.]  To  release  from  a  coffle. 
un-coft'  (fin-kfift'),  a.  [OD. 
gecoft,  p.  p.  of  co/ten  to  buy,  D. 
koopen.)  Un  bought.  Obs.  ‘Scot. 
un-co 'gent,  a.  See  un-,  not. 
un-cog7i-ta-ble(un-kr>j'i-t«-b’l), 

a.  Unthinkable.  Obs.  or  R. 
un'cog-nog'ci-ble  (fin'kfig-nfis'- 
i-b’l),  a.,  un  co-he'Bive.  a.  See 
un-,  not. 

un-coif',  v.  t.  [1st  un-  +  coif. ] 
1  o  deprive  of  the  coif  or  cap.  — 
un-coifed'  (fin-koift';  87),  p.  a. 
un-coifed',  a.  See  un-,  not. 
un-coin',  v.  t.  [1st  un-  4-  coin.] 
To  deprive  (metallic  money)  or 
its  character  as  coin.  Rare. 
un'co- like7,  n  Strange.  Scot. 
uncol-lapa'i-ble.  a.,  un-col'- 
lared.  un  col-lat'ed  (fin'k^i- 
lat'Cd),  a.  See  un-,  not. 


un  col-lect'ed.  a.  Not  collected  ; 
specif.  :  a  Not  gathered  into  one 
place  or  body,  b  Not  yet  col¬ 
lected;  payable,  hut  not’paid.  c 
Not  self-composed;  disconcert¬ 
ed.  —  un'col-lect'ed-ness.  n. 
un  col-lect'i-ble  (Qn'ktf-lCk'tl- 
b’l),  a.  That  cannot  be  collected, 
un-col'o-nized,  a.,  un-col'ored 
or  -col'oured,  a.  See  un-,  not. 
un-colt',  v.  t.  [1st  un-  -f  colt.] 
To  unhorse.  Obs.  or  R. 
un'co-ly  (-11),  adv.  [ unco  4-  -ly.] 
=  unco.  Scot.  Sr  Dial.  Eng. 
un  combed'  (Qn-koind'),  a.  Not 
combed;  unkempt, 
uncomber.  *i*  uncumber. 
un  com-bin'a-ble  (fin'k^m-bln'- 
a-b’l).  a.  See  un-,  not.-un'- 
com  bin'a-bly.  adv. 
un  corn-bine,  v.  t.  Sr ».  [1st  un- 
4-  combine.]  To  separate.  Rare. 
un'com-bined'  (un'k^m-blnd'), 
p.  a.  of  uncombine. 
un  com  bined',  a.  See  un-,  not. 
un/com-bust',  j>.  p.  [un-  not  4- 
combust.]  Unburned.  Obs.  Scot. 
uncome.  ^  an  come. 
un-come'  (fin-kfim').p.  a.  Not 
arrived.  Scot.  Sr  Dial.  Eng. 
un  come-at'a-bleO'in'kfim-at'd- 
b’l),  f/.  Inaccessible.  Colloq. — 
un  come-at'a-ble-neBB,  n. 
un-come'ly,  adv.  Unbecoming¬ 
ly  ;  unsuitably.  Obs. 
un-com'fort,  it.  Discomfort.  Ir. 
un-com'fort-ed,  a.  SeeuN-, not. 
un-com'fort-ing,  a.  Not  com¬ 
forting  ;  rarely,  discomforting, 
un-com'ic,  a.,  un  com-mand'ed, 
a.,  un  com-mem'o-rat  ed.  a., 
un  com-mend'a-ble.  a.,  un  com- 
mend'ed,  «.,  un/com-men'su-ra- 
ble,  a.  See  un-,  not. 
unco  m-m  e  r'c  i  a-b  1  e  (fin'krt- 
mQr'flhd-b’l),  a.  Not  market¬ 
able.  Rare.  [COMMERCIAL.] 
un  com-mer'cial-ly.at/r.  of  un-| 
un  com-mla'er-at'ed,  a.,  un7- 
com-mi8'Bloned,  a.,  un'com- 
mit'ted.  a.  See  un-,  not. 
un  corn-mixed',  a.  Unmingled. 
Obs.  [ly.  DialA 

un-com'mon,  adv.  Uncommon- 1 
un-com'mon-a-ble,  a.,  un'com- 
mu'nl-cat  ing,  a.,  mFcom-mut'- 
ed  (fin'kd-mQt'ad),  a.  See  un-, 
not.  [a.  Incompact.  | 

un  com  pact',  un'com-pact'ed,  I 


Un  com-pah'gre  (un'kfim-pa'- 
gre),  v.  An  Indian  of  Ute  tribe, 
formerly  on  tlie  Uncompahgre 
River,  now  on  the  Uncompahgre 
Reservation  in  Utah, 
un-com'pa-nied  (fin-kfim'pd- 
nld),  a.  1.  Unaccompanied. 

2.  Having  no  fellow  or  match, 
un  com-pan'ion-a  ble,  a.,  un/- 
com-pan'ioned.  un-com'- 
paBBed,  a.,  un  com  pas'sion  ater 
a.,  un  com-pa8'sioned,  u.  See 
un-,  not. 

un'com -pat'i-bly,  adv.  Incom¬ 
patibly.  Obs. 

un'com-pel'la-ble,  a.,  un  com¬ 
pelled',  a.,  un-com'pen-sat  ed, 
a.,  un  com-pet'i-tive,  a.,  un'- 
c  o m  p  1  ain'ing,  a.,  un  com- 
p  1  a  i  n'i  n  g-1  y,  adv.,  u  n  c  o  m- 
plaint',  n.,  un-com'plai-8ant/, 
a..  un-com'plai-Bant  ly,  adv. 
See  un-,  not. 

uncomple,  ?•.  t.  [For  uncouple.} 
To  set  loose,  ns  nounds.  Obs. 
un  com-plete'.a.  Incomplete.  R. 
un  com-plet'ed  (fin'kdm-plet'- 
8d),  a.  See  un-,  not. 
un'com-pli'a-ble,  a.  Not  com¬ 
plying  readily.  R.  [06s.  or  7?.| 
mFcom-pli'ant,  a.  Intractable; | 
un-com^)ll  cat  ed,  un-com/- 
pli-men'ta-ry,  a.,  un-com'pli- 
ment  ed,  a.,  un  com  ply'ing,  a., 
un'com-pos'a-ble,  uncom 
pose'a-ble,  a.  See  un-,  not. 
un  com-poBed'  (iin/k<5m-p5zd')f 
a.  Not  composed  ;  formerly 
also,  simple  ;  not  elaborated, 
un-com  pre-hend',  v.  t.  [See  1st 
un-.]  To  fail  to  comprehend. 
Obs. 

u  n-c  o m7p  r  e-h  e  n  d'e  d,  a.,  un- 
conFpre  hend'ing,  a.,  un  com  - 
p  r  e-h  en's  i  b  1  e,  a.,  un/com- 
pressed'  (fin/k<5m-pr?st'),  a., 
un  com  prised'  (-prlzd'),  a.,  un¬ 
com  'pro  mised  (u  n-k  fim'n  r  o- 
mizd),  a.,  un  com-put'ed  (iin'- 
k«5m-pat'Sd),  a.  See  un-,  not. 
unconand,  a.  =  uncunning. 
06s.  —  unconandly,  adv.  Obs. 
unconanscipe.  A  form  for  un- 
cvnningship ,  ignorance.  Obs. 
uncon-ceal'a-ble,  a.,  uncon¬ 
cealed',  a.,  un  con-ceal'ing.  <>■, 
un'con-ced'ed  (un/kon-sed'Pd), 
a.  See  un-,  not. 
un'con-ceiv'a-ble,  a.  Inconceiv- 


ale,  senate,  care,  ftm,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofa ;  eve,  Svent,  6nd,  recent,  maker ;  ice,  Ill ;  old,  fsbey,  Srb,  5dd,  s5ft,  connect ;  use,  finite,  6m,  up,  circus,  menu ; 

||  Foreign  Word.  Obsolete  Variant  of.  4- combined  with.  =  equals. 


UNCONCEIVABLENESS 
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UNCURTAIN 


•an'concern'  (un'k3n-sfiru'),  n.  Want  of  concern;  ab¬ 
sence  of  interest ;  freedom  from  solicitude ;  indifference 
Syn.  —  See  indifference. 

un  con  cerned'  (-stirnd'),  «.  Not  concerned  ;  not  anxious 
or  solicitous  ;  easy  in  mind  ;  indifferent ;  as,  to  be  uncon¬ 
cerned  about  the  future.  —  un  con  cern'ed  ly  (-sfir'uSd- 
II),  adv.  —  un  con  cern'ed  ness.  n. 

Un  con  dition  al  (-dTsli'mi-ftl),  a.  Not  conditional,  limited, 
or  conditioned  :  made  without  conditions ;  absolute  ;  un¬ 
reserved  ;  as,  an  unconditional  surrender,  offer, 
unconditional  right.  Late.  See  right,  n.,'>\)<Cit.-  U.  Surrender 
Grant  (1822-S5),  eighteenth  President 
of  the  United  States  ;  so  called  from  his  demand  for  “un¬ 
conditional  surrender”  at  the  fall  of  Fort  Donelson  (1862) 

—  un  con  di  tion  al'!  ty  ( -Sl'T-tl ),  /<  -  un  con-dl'tion  al: 
ly,  <«/*;. —  un  con  di'tion-al  ness,  n. 
un  con-di'tioned  (-dish'diid),  a.  Not  conditioned  or  sub¬ 
ject  to  conditions  ;  unconditional.  Specif.:  Mctaph.  Not 
subject  to  limitations;  infinite;  absolute;  hence,  inconceiv¬ 
able  ;  incogitable.  —  n.  Philos.  With  the ,  that  which  is  in¬ 
conceivable  and  beyond  the  realm  of  reason  ;  whatever  is 
inconceivable  under  logical  forms  or  relations  ;  specif.,  in 
Sir  Win.  Hamilton’s  philosophy,  the  Absolute,  conceived 
as  the  unconditionally  limited,  and  the  Infinite,  conceived 
as  the  unconditionally  unlimited.  Of.  conditioned,  n 
un'con  form  a  bil'i-ty  (uiPkSn-fSUmd-bTl'r-tT),  n.  1.  Qual¬ 
ity  or  state  of  being  unconformable  ;  unconformableness. 
2.  Geol.  =  unconformity,  2. 

un'con-form'a-blo  (-f6r'm<i-bT),  a.  Not  conformable  ;  not 
agreeable  ;  not  conforming  ;  specif.,  Geol.,  exhibiting  un¬ 
conformity.  —  un  con  form'a-ble-ness,  n.  —  un  con 

lorm'a  bly,  adv. 

un'con-form'i-ty  (-f6r'mT-tT),  n. ;  pi.  -ties  (-ttz).  1.  Want 
of  conformity  ;  incongruity  ;  inconsistency.  South. 

2.  Geol.  a  Want  of  continuity  between  strata  in  contact, 
corresponding  to  e  A 

a  gap  in  the  geo-  ^  - - - 

logical  record.  It 

Vnco,llorimty  •  <*/ a6  Horizontal  Strata  rest- 
always,  marked  ing  upon  the  Inclined  Strata  beneath;  at 
by  want  Of  paral-  are  also  Unconformable  to  these  Strata,  both 
lelism  of  the  stra-  above  and  beneath, 
ta  of  the  two  series,  b  The  surface  of  contact  between 
unconformable  strata.  In  general,  the  surface  below  the 
unconformity  was  exposed  and  suffered  erosion  before 
the  deposition  of  the  formations  above, 
un'con-gen'ial  (un'ktfn-jen'yrtl),  a.  Not  congenial.  — 
un  con  ge'ni-al'i-ty  (-je'nT-ai'Y-tT  ;  -jen-y51'T-ti),  n.  — 
un  con  gen'ial  ly  (-jen'ydl-T),  adv. 
un  con-nect'ed  (-k#-ngk'tSd;  -ttd;  151),  a.  Not  connected  ; 
specif.:  a  Not  joined  or  linked  together ;  separate,  b  Hav¬ 
ing  no  family  or  other  personal  ties  or  connections,  c  Not 
coherent;  disconnected;  rambling;  desultory,  d  Math. 
Having  no  common  element ;  without  connection  ;  —  said 
of  aggregates,  or  assemblages.  —  uncon-nect'edTy,  adv. 
un-COn'quer-a-ble  (Gn-k<5i]'ker-d-bT),  a.  Not  conquera¬ 
ble  ;  indomitable.  —  un-con'quer-a-ble  ness,  n.  —  un- 
con'quer-a  bly,  adv. 

un-con'scion-a-ble  (un-k<5n'sh2n-d-b’l),  a.  1.  Not  con- 
scionable ;  unreasonable ;  inordinate  ;  extravagant ;  as,  an 
unconscionable  demand  or  bargain. 

Stalking  with  less  unconscionable  strides.  Milton. 
2.  Not  guided  or  controlled  by  conscience. 

Ungenerous  as  well  as  unconscionable  practices.  South. 

— un-con'scion-a  ble-ness.n.— un  con'scion-a-bly,a</y. 
un  con'scious  (-slms),  a.  1.  Not  conscious ;  in  a  state 
unaccompanied  by  conscious  experience  ;  as,  a  person  in 
a  swoon  is  unconscious.  Also,  with  of,  not  realizing  or 


appreciating  ;  not  aware  of  ;  as,  an  ox  unconscious  of  the 
yoke  ;  unconscious  of  his  error. 

2.  Not  known  or  apprehended  by  consciousness,  esp.  by 
sell-consciousness  ;  as :  a  Not  present  in  attention  ;  per¬ 
taining  to  liminal  consciousness  or  to  subconsciousness  ;  as, 
unconscious  inference,  b  Not  realized  ;  not  brought  home 
to  the  intelligence ;  as,  an  unconscious  mistake.  C  Not 
directly  affecting  consciousness  ;  —  said  of  stimulations  or 
processes  which  fail  of  their  normal  effect  on  consciousness. 

3.  Nonconscious  ;  not  possessed  of  mind  or  consciousness  ; 
as,  metals  are  tinconscious  substances. 

4.  Philos.  Haying  mental  traits  or  effects,  yet  lacking 
memory,  intelligence,  and  awareness  of  self  ;  as,  conscious 
ideas  are  connected  by  unconscious  mental  excitations, 
the  Unconscious,  in  the  philosophy  of  E.  von  Hartmann,  the 
absolute  principle  of  the  universe.  Cf.  panpneumatism. 

—  un-con'scious-ly,  adv.  —  un-con'scious  ness,  n. 

Un-con'so-nant  (un-k5n'so-ndnt),  g.  Incongruous,  incon¬ 
sistent.  “  A  thing  unconsonant."  Hooker. 

un-con' Sti-tU'tion  al  (-sti-tu'shun-al),  a.  Not  constitu¬ 
tional  ;  not  according  to,  or  consistent  with,  the  terms  of 
a  constitution  of  government ;  contrary  to  the  constitu¬ 
tion  ;  as,  an  unconstitutional  law.  —  un-con'sti-tution 
al'i-ty  (-51'T-tt),  n.  —  un  con  sti  tu'tion-al  ly,  adv. 
un  con  strain's  ble  (uiv'kdn-stran'd-b’l),  a.  Not  constrain- 
able.— unconstrainable  coordinate,  Math.,  a  generalized  coor¬ 
dinate.  See  coordinate,  n. ,  2. 
uncon-straint'  (-strant'),  n.  Freedom  from  constraint, 
un  con  trol'la  ble  (-trol'd-b’l),  a.  1.  Incapable  of  being 
controlled  ;  ungovernable  ;  as,  an  uncontrollable  temper. 

2.  Indisputable;  as,  an  uncontrollable  title.  Obs. 

—  un  con-trol  la-bil'i-ty  (-d-bl) 'T-tT), un'con- trol'la-ble 
ness,  n.  —  uncon-trol'la-bly,  adv. 

un  con  trolled'  (-trold'),  a.  Not  controlled  ;  specif. :  a 
Not  governed  ;  free,  b  Unrestrained  ;  uncontrollable.  C 
Not  disproved  or  refuted.  Obs. 

un'con-ven'tion-al  (-vgn'shfm-al),  a.  Not  bound  by,  or 
accordant  with,  convention  ;  free  from  conventionality.  — 

un'con  ven  tion-al'i  ty  (-51'T-tT),  n.  —  un'con  ven'tion 

al  ly,  adv. 

un  con-vert'ed  (-vfir'tSd),  a.  Not  converted  ;  specif.  :  a 
Not  exchanged,  b  Not  changed,  esp.  in  opinion  or  action  ; 
specif.,  not  having  been  led  to  accept  a  religious  faith  ;  esp., 
Theol. ,  not  having  yet  accepted  Christianity  or  abandoned 
a  state  of  sin  ;  impenitent ;  unregenerate, 
un  cork'  (8n-k6rk'),  v.t.  [See  1st  un-.]  To  draw  a  cork  from, 
un-cou'ple  (un-kup/’l),  V.  t.  [1st  un-  -f-  couple.'}  To  loose, 
as  dogs,  from  their  couples ;  also,  to  disconnect  (some¬ 
thing  coupled) ;  as,  to  uncouple  railroad  cars, 
un-coursed'  (-korst' ;  201),  a.  Not  laid  or  placed  in  courses; 

—  said  esp.  of  masonry. 

un-COUth'  (-kooth' ;  87),  a.  [ME.  uncouth ,  AS.  uncut T  un¬ 
known,  strange  ;  un -  (see  un-  not)  -f-  cuS  known,  old  p.  p. 
of  cunnan  to  know.  See  can  to  be  able  ;  cf.  unco,  unkid.] 

1.  Unknown.  Obs.  Spenser. 

2  Unacquainted;  also,  unknowing ;  ignorant.  Obs. 

3.  Obs.  Unfamiliar  or  strange  ;  uncommon.  Specif.  :  a 

Rare  ;  wonderful ;  exquisite.  “  Harness  ...  so  uncouth 
and  so  rich.”  Chaucer,  b  Foreign;  hence,  mysterious ; 
uncanny;  dreadful.  “  An  uncouth  fear.”  Shak. 

4.  Awkwardly  strange  ;  awkward  ;  clumsy  ;  boorish  ;  as, 
uncouth  ways.  “  Uncouth  in  guise  and  gesture.”  I.  Taylor. 
Syn.  —  See  awkward. 

—  un  couth'ly,  adv.  -y-  un-couth'ness,  n. 
un-cov'e-nant-ed  (-kuv'e-nan-tgd),  a.  1.  Not  covenanted ; 

not  granted  or  entered  into  under  a  covenant. 

2.  Not  having  joined  in  a  league,  or  assented  to  a  cove¬ 


nant  or  agreement,  as  the  Solemn  League  and  Covenant 
of  the  Scottish  people  in  the  times  of  the  Stuarts. 

Grudged  their  allegiance  to  an  uncovenanted  king.  Sir  T.E.May 

3.  'Theol.  Not  having  entered  into  relationship  with  God 
through  the  appointed  means ;  also,  not  assured  by  the  di¬ 
vine  promises  or  conditions  ;  as,  uncovenanted  mercies. 

4.  Designating,  or  pert,  to,  the  East  Indian  civil  service  of 
employees  (chieliy  natives)  not  subject  to  statutory  restric¬ 
tions  as  to  examination,  leaving  the  service,  etc.,  and  not 
pensioned  on  retirement ;  —  opposed  to  covenanted.  This 
service  is  now  mostly  replaced  by  the  provincial  service. 

un-cov'er  (un-kuv'er),  v.  t.  ;  un-cov'ered  (-erd) ;  un-cov'- 
er-ing.  [1st  un-  -f-  cover.}  1.  To  take  the  cover  from; 
to  divest  of  covering  ;  as,  to  uncover  a  box,  bed,  shed. 

2.  gpecif.  :  To  divest  of  the  hat  or  cap;  to  bare  the  head 
of  ;  as,  to  uncover  one’s  head  ;  to  uncover  one’s  self. 

3.  To  show  openly  ;  to  disclose  ;  reveal.  Milton. 

4.  Mil.  To  expose  successively  (lines  of  troops  when  de¬ 
ploying)  by  the  moving  to  right  or  left  of  the  leading  lines. 

un-cov'er,  v.  i.  To  remove  a  cover  or  covering.  Specif. : 

1.  To  take  off  the  hat  or  cap  in  token  of  respect. 

2  To  remove  the  covers  from  dishes,  or  the  like.  Shak. 
un-cov'ered  (-erd),  a.  Not  covered  ;  specif. :  a  Devoid  of 
covering  ;  bare,  b  Not  covered  by  collateral,  as  a  note, 
un-cowl'  (tin-koul'),  v.  t.  [1st  tin-  -f-  cowl.}  1.  To  divest 
or  deprive  of  a  cowl ;  hence,  to  deprive  (a  monk)  of  his 
membership  in  a  religious  order.  Pope. 

2.  To  remove  the  cowl,  or  the  like,  from,  as  the  face. 

un  cre  ate'  (un'kre-at'),  v.  t.  [1st  un-  -f-  create.}  To  de¬ 
prive  of  existence  ;  to  annihilate.  Milton. 

un  cre  ate',  a.  [ un -  not  -j-  create,  a.]  Uncreated, 
un'ere  at'ed  (-at'ed),  a.  [un-  not  -j-  created.}  1.  Not  yet 
created  or  existent ;  as,  misery  uncreated.  Milton . 

2.  Not  existing  by  creation;  self-existent  ;  eternal.  Locke. 
un  crown'  (un-kroun'),  v.  t.  [1st  un-  -f-  crown.}  To  de¬ 
prive  of  a  crown  ;  hence,  to  discrown  ;  dethrone,  lit.  or  fig. 
unc'tion  (fii)k'slmn),  n.  [ME.  unccioun,  uncioun,  OF. 
oncion,  onction,  unccion ,  F.  onction,  fr.  L.  unctio,  fr.  wn- 
gere,  unctum,  to  anoint.  See  unguent.]  1.  Act  of  anoint¬ 
ing,  as  with  oil  or  ointment,  esp.  for  medical  purposes,  or 
as  a  symbol  of  consecration  ;  as,  king  by  sacred  unction. 

2.  That  which  is  used  for  anointing;  an  unguent;  an 
ointment ;  hence,  anything  soothing  or  lenitive. 

Lay  not  that  flattering  unction  to  your  soul.  Shak. 

3.  That  quality  in  language,  address,  or  the  like,  which 
expresses  or  excites  sober  and  fervent  emotion  ;  esp.,  reli¬ 
gious  fervor  and  tenderness  ;  sometimes,  a  simulated  or 
factitious  fervor  or  emotional  gush  ;  unctuousness. 

unc  tu-os'i-ty  (ui]k'tu-5s'T-lT),  n.  [Cf.  F.  onctuosite.} 
Quality  or  state  of  being  unctuous. 

unc'tu  ous  (ui]k'tiU-?7s),  a.  [F.  onctueux ,  OF.  onctueus , 
unctueus,  or  LL.  unctuosus,  fr.  L.  unctus  an  ointment,  fr. 
ungere,  unctum,  to  anoint.  See  unguent.]  1.  Of  the 
nature  or  quality  of  an  unguent  or  ointment ;  fatty  ;  oily; 
greasy.  “  The  unctuous  cheese.”  Longfellow. 

2.  Having  a  smooth,  greasy  feel,  as  certain  minerals. 

3.  Bland  ;  suave ;  also,  fervid  ;  as,  an  unctuous  speech ; 
esp.,  insincerely  suave  or  gushing. 

Syn.  —  See  suave. 

— unc'tu-ous-ly,  adv.  —  unc'tu  ous  ness,  n. 

What  we  call  unction  would  undoubtedly  seem  to  him  (a 
Frenchman]  unctuousness—  especially  should  he  listen  to  some 
of  our  professional  elocutionists,  who  bear  on  so  hard  as  to  make 
the  tenderer  sentiments  fairly  squeak.  W.  C.  Brownell. 

un  curl'  (un-k(irl'),  v.  t.  &  i.  [1st  un-  -j-  curl.}  To 
straighten  out,  as  anything  curled. 

un-cur'rent  (un-kur'ent),  a.  Not  current ;  specif.,  not 


able.  —  un'con-ceiv'a-ble-ness, 
M.-un'con  cel v'a-b  1  y.  adv. 
All  lim  e.  [a.  See  UN-,  not.  I 
un'con  ceived'tfln'kfln-sevd'), | 
un  con-ceiv'ing,  a.  Not  con¬ 
ceiving  ;  Obs ,  thoughtless, 
un  con-cern'ing.  a.  Not  con¬ 
cerning  ->r  belonging;  uninter¬ 
esting.  Obs  [cernedness.  Obs.  \ 
un  con-cern'ment,  n.  Uncon- 1 
un  con cert'ed,<«.,un/con-cert'- 
ed-ly.  adv.,  un  con-cil'i-a-to-ry, 
«.,_un  con  clud'ed  (fln'kon- 
kldod'Cd),  a.,  un'con-clud'i-ble 
(-I-b’l),rt.  See  un-, not. 
un  con-clud'ent  (-£nt),  a.  In¬ 
conclusive.  Obs. 
un  con -clad 'ing  (-Yng),  a.  In¬ 
conclusive.  —  un'con  clud'ing- 
nesa.  n.  Both  ft.  [sive.  R.\ 
uncon-clu'sive,  a.  lnconclu-| 
un  con-coct'ed,  a.  See  i  n-,  not. 
an ^  concur 'rent,  a.  Not  concur¬ 
rent  or  agreeing.  Obs.  or  R. 
un  con-dem'na  ble,  a.,  un  con¬ 
demned',  a  .  un  con-den'sa-ble. 
a.,  un  con-den'sa-ble  ness,  //. 
See  un-,  not. 

un  con  dit'ed  (ttn/krtn-dTt'5d ), 
a.  [See  condite,  a.}  Unsea¬ 
soned.  Obs.  [ditional.  Obs.  I 
un  con-di'tion  ate.  a.  Uncon-I 
un  con-duc'ing  (fln'k^n-dns'- 
Ing),  a.  Not  conducive.  Rare. 
un/con-duct'ed.  "..un  con-duc'- 
tive.  a.,  un  con  fed'er-at  ed.  a., 
un  conferred',  a.,  un'con- 
fessed',  a.,  un  con  fess'ing.  a. 
See  un-,  not.  [confidence  R. _| 
un-con'fi-dence,  n.  Want  of| 
un  con-fin 'a  ble  (nn'kon-fTn'ct- 
b’l),  a.,  un  con  fined'  (On'kfln- 
find'),  a.,  u  n'c  o  n-f  i  n'e  d-1  v 
(-fln'ed-ll).  adv.,  un  con-fin'ea- 
ness,  //..  un  con  firmed',  a.,  un/- 
con-fis'ca-ble,  a.  See  un-,  not. 
un'con  form',  a.  Unlike  Obs. 
un  con  formed',  «.  See  un-,  not. 
un  con  form '1st,  n.  A  noncon¬ 
formist.  Obs. 

un  con-found',  v.  t.  To  prevent 
or  free  from  being  confounded. 
Oh 8.  —  un  con-found'ed.  />.  a. 
un'con  found'ed,  «.  [un-  not  4- 
confounded.]  Not  confounded, 
un'con-fused'  (fin'kon-fn  zd'b 
a.,  un/con-fus'ed-ly  (-fnz'ed-lT), 
adv.,  un  con-fut'a  ble  (-f  h  t'd- 
b’l),  a.,  unycon-fut'ed,  a.  See 
UN-,  not.  [Tothaw;  melt.) 

un'con-geal', i.  I  See  1st  un-.)I 
uncon-geal'a-ble.  a.,  un'con- 
gealed',  «.,  un  con-grat'u-lat 
ed,  a.  un'con  jec'tured.  a.,  un 
conjoined',  a.,  un-con 'Jn-gal. 
a.,  un-con'Ju-gat  ed,  «.,  un  - 


con  iunc'tlve,  a.,  un-conned' 

(iin-kOnd'),  a.,  un  con-niv'lng 
(On'k/l-nTv'Tng),  a.  See  un-,  not. 
unconnvng  uncunnino. 
un-con'quered,  a.  Not  con- 
q uered  ;  ulso,  Obs.,  unconquer- 
alile. 

un-con  sci  en'tious.  a.  See  un-, 
not.  un-con'sci-e  n't io u s  1  y, 
adv.  — tious-ness,  n. 
un-con'se-crate.  v.  t.  [See  1st 
un-.]  To  deprive  of  consecra¬ 
tion  ;  desecrate.  Obs.  [ed.  Obs. I 
un-con'se-crate,  a.Unconsecrat- 1 
un-con'se-crat  ed,  un-con' 
se-crat'ed-ness.  a.,  uncon  se- 
cra'tion,  un  con-sec'u  tive, 
a.  See  un-.  not.  [consent.  Obs. I 
un' con  sent',  r.  i.  To  withhold! 
u  n'c  o  n-s  e  n  t'e  d,  un'con- 
sent'ing.  a.  See  un-,  not. 
un  con'se-quen'tial  (ftn-kCn'se- 
kw5n'sh<Il),  a.  Inconsequen¬ 
tial.  Obs.  or  R.  fnot.j 

un  con  serv'a-tive,  a.  See  un-,| 
un  con-sld'er-ate, -f.  Inconsid 
erate.  Obs.  —  un  con  sid'er-ate- 
ness.  n.  Obs. 

un  con-sid'ered,  a.  Not  consid¬ 
ered,  thought  of,  or  attended  to. 
un'con-sid'er-ing.  «.,  un  con¬ 
signed'  ( un'krtn-sTnd'),  a  ,  un'¬ 
con  soled'  (-s5ld').  a ...  uncon 
sol'i-dat  ed  (-sM'l-dat'gd),  a., 
un  con  so l'ing  (-sCl'Ing),  a. 
See  un-,  not. 

un  con-spic'u-ous  (-spIk'fl-iZs), 
a.  Inconspicuous.  Rare. 
un  con  splr'ing  (-splr'lng),  a., 
un  con  spir'ing  ness,  n.  See  un-, 
not.  [0/>s.  I 

un-con'stan-cy.a.  I  nconstancy.  | 
un-con'stant.  a.  Inconstant.  — 
n  n-c  o  n's  tan  t-1  y,  adv.  —  un- 
con'stant  ness,  n.  All  Obs. 
unconstrained',  a.,  un'con- 
str  a  i  n'e  d-1  y,  adv.,  un'con- 
strict'ed.  a.,  un  con-struct'ed. 
a.,  un  construe 'tive,  a.  See 
un-,  not.  (consult.  Obs.  | 

un'con-sult',  »•  To  neglect  to! 
un'con-Bult'ed,  a.,  un'con-sulfc'- 
ing,o . .  un  con-sum  'a  ble  ( -sfl  m  '- 
a-b’l),  a.,  un  con  sumed' 

(-sOnid'),  a.,  un  con  sum 'lng 
(-sBrn'Ing).  a.,  un  con-sum  - 
mate  (-shm'itt),  o..  un-_con 'sum- 
mated  (nn'kOn'sa-mat'fd),  a. 
See  un-,  not. 

un  con- tain  'a  ble,  a.  That  can¬ 
not  be  contained  or  repressed, 
un  con  tam'i-nate,  a.  Not  con¬ 
taminated.  Obs.  or  Archaic. 
un  con  tam'i-nat  ed,  <>.,  un  con 
temned'  (fln'k^n-temd'),  a.,  un- 
con'tem-plat  ed,  a.,  un'con- 


tem  po-ra'ne-ous,  a.,  un  con- 
tend'ed.  a.,  un  con- tend 'ing,  a. 

See  u  n  -,  not. 

un  con  tent'ed,  g.  Discontented. 
—  un  con-tent'ed-neas,  n. 
un  con-tent'ing  ness,  n.  Quality 
or  state  ot  not  contenting.  Obs. 
un  con-test'a^ble,  a.  Incontest¬ 
able  Obs.  or  R.  [Obs. | 

un  con'ti-nent,  a.  Incontinent.! 
u  n  c  o  n-tes  t'e  d.  a.,  un  con¬ 
tract 'ed.  n.,  un-con' tra-dict'a- 
ble.  "  .  un-con  tra  dict'ed.  a., 
un  con  trast'a-ble,  a.,  un-con' 
trast'ed,  a.  See  un-,  not. 
un-con'trite  (for /iron,  see  CON 
trite),  a.  Impenitent.  Obs. 
un'  con-triv'ing  ( fm'kbn-trlv'- 
ing),  a.  See  un-,  not. 
un  c  on  trol'led-ly  (Hn'kbn 
I  trol'8d-lT),  adv.  of  uncon¬ 
trolled.  [not.| 

xm-con  tro  ver 'sial.  a.  See  un-,| 
un-con  tro-ver'so-ry,  a.  Not  in- 
I  volving  controversy.  Obs. 
un-con^ro-vert'a-bly,  adv.  In- 
controvertibly.  Obs. 
un-con 'tro- vert  ed.  a.,  un-con'- 
tro-vert  ed-ly.  adv.  See  un-,  not. 
un-con  tro- vert 'i-ble  (-tl-b’l),  a. 
Incontrovertible.  —  un-con  tro- 
vert'i-bly,  adv.  [Obs  | 

un-con've-na-ble.a.UnBUitable.| 
un  con-ven'a-ble  (Hn'k^n-ven'- 
r<-b’l),a.,un  con-vened'(-vend'), 
a.  See  un-,  not. 
un'con  ven'ient  (hn'k^n-ven' 
y/  nt),  a.  Unseemly  ;  inconven¬ 
ient.  —  un  con-ven'ient-ly,  adv. 
Both  Rare  or  Dud.  Eng. 
un/con-vers'a-ble  (-vOr'srt-b’l  ; 
cf.  conversable),  a.  Not  help¬ 
ful  to,  inclined  to,  or  suited  to. 
conversation  or  sociability.  R. 
un-con'ver-sant, «.  See  UN-,not. 
un  con-vers'ing,  o.  Uncompan¬ 
ionable.  Obs. 

un  con-ver'sion  (hn'k^n-vfir'- 
sh«n ),  n.  State  of  being  uncon¬ 
verted  ;  impenitence.  Rare. 
un  con  vert'l-ble.  a.,  un  con¬ 
veyed'  (-viul'),  a.,  un  con-vict'- 
ed.  a.,  un  con  vinced'  (-vYnst'), 
a.,  un  con-vinc'ing  (-vYn'sYng), 
o..  uncon-vinc'ing-ly,  a  dr., 
un  con  vulsed'  (-vulst'),  a., 
un  cooked'  (un-kdbkt'),  a.,  un - 
co-cr'di-nat'ed,  a.,  un-cop'l- 
a-ble  ( nn-kbp'T-d-b’l),  a.,  un- 
cop'led.  a.,  un'co-quet'tish,  a. 
See  un-,  not. 

un  cord',  v.  t.  [1st  un-  +  cord.] 
To  release  from  cords  :  to  loosen 
th e  cord  or  cordB  of.  —  un-cord'- 
ed,  />.  a. 

un-cor'dial,  a.  See  un-,  not. 


uncordual.  a.  [Cf.  \<  (  ORD  . 

ferh.  confused  with  cordial.] 
ncongruous.  Obs.  Scot. 
uncore.  *1*  uncover. 
un-cored'  (Qn-kord';  201),  a.  See 
un-,  not. 

un  corked'.  7>  a.  of  uncork. 
un-corked',  a.  See  un-,  not. 
un'ccrn',  n.  [ un-  not  -f  corn 
gram.]  Wild  oats.  Obs.  Scot. 
un  cor  rect',  o  Incorrect.  Rare. 
un-cor'o-net  ed.  a.,  un  cor'pu- 
lent,  a  ,  un  cor  rect'ed,  «.,  un- 
cor're-lat  ed.  a.  See  un-,  not. 
un-corre-spond'en-cy.  n.  State 
of  being  not  correspondent.  Obs. 
or  R.  —  un-cor're-spond'ent.  a. 
u n-cor'r i-g i-ble  (fin-kOr'Y-jT- 
b’l),  a.  Incorrigible.  Jl.  [not.| 
un  cor-rob'o  rat  ed.  a.  See  r  x-,| 
uncorrumped.  a,  [«n-  not  -f  p.  p. 

I  of  rorruui/i.}  Uncorrupted.  Obs 
un'cor-rupt,  a.  Incorrupt.  R. 
un  cor rupt'ed.  un'cor- 
rupt'ed-ness.  w.  See  un-,  not. 
un'cor-rupt'i-ble,  a  Incorrupt¬ 
ible.  Rare.  —  un^ 'cor -rupt'i-bil'- 
i-ty,  n.  Obs. 

un'cor-rup'tion,  n.  Incorrup- 
tion.  Obs. 

un  cor-rup'tive,  a.,  un'cor- 
rupt'ly,  adv.,  un  cor-rupt'ness, 

n.  See  un-,  not. 
uncorsaid,  a.  [Cf.  un-  not ; 
course,  v.  Sr />.]  Unridden.  Obs. 
un-cor'set-ed,  a.  See  un-,  not. 
uncortoyse.  +  uncourtboU.h. 
uncorven,  a.  [»/n-  -f  ME.  comen, 
p.  p.,  AS.  cor  fen,  p.  p.  of  ceor- 
fan.  See  carve.]  Not  cut  or 
trimmed.  Obs. 

uncost,  n.  [«»/-  not  +  cost  man¬ 
ner.]  Vice.  Obs. 
un-cost'ly,  a.  See  un-,  not. 
Rare.  —  un-cost'li-ness.  n.  Rare. 
un-coth'  (fl  n-k  h  t  h').  Ohs.  or 
dial.  Eng.  vnr.  of  uncouth. 
un-coun'sel-a  ble,  un-coun'sel- 
la  ble.  a.  Inadvisable.  Rare. 
un  coun'seled.  un-coun'selled, 
a.  See  i  n-,  not.  Table.  Obs.  I 
un-count'a-ble,  a.  lTnaccount-| 
un-count'a-ble, o.  Innumerable, 
un  count'ed.  a.  Not  counted  ; 
also,  innumerable, 
un  coun'te-nanced.  a.,  un-coun'- 
ter-act'ed.  a.  See  un-,  not.  [R.  | 
un  coun'ter-feit.  a.  Unfeigned.! 
un  coun'ter  mand'a-ble,  o.,  un- 
coun'ter-mand'ed.  a.,  un-coun  ¬ 
ter-vailed',  a.  See  un-.  not. 
un-cou'ple,  i\  *.  To  have  free 
course,  as  a  hound  released  from 
couplings.  Obs.  [of  UNCOUPLE.) 
un-cou'pled  (nn-kup'Md),  p.  a.| 
un-cou'pled,  a.  See  un-,  not. 


un-court'ed,  a.  See  un-,  not. 
un-cour'te  ous  (il  n-k  fl  r't  t--u  s  ; 
-kdrt'yws),  a.  Discourteous.— 
un  coiir'te  ous-ly,  adv.  —  un 
cour'te-ous-nes8,  n.  All  Rare. 
un-cour'te  sy,  u.  Lack  of  cour¬ 
tesy  ;  discourtesy-  Obs. 
un-court 'ier-like'  f-k  5  r  t  'y  f  r- 
Hk'), un-court'li-ness.  n.,  un- 
court'ly,  a.  See  un-,  not. 
un'cous(tti)'k«8),a.  [L.  uncus.] 
I  looklike  ;  hooked.  Obs. 
un-cous'in  ly,  a.  See  un-,  not. 
un-couth'  R//a/.  fl  n-k  doth  '  ; 
-kdbth'),  //.  Obs.  or  Dud.  Eng. 

1.  A  stranger.  [event.) 

2.  A  wonder ;  an  unfamiliar! 

un-couth'some.a.  U ncouth.  Obs. 
un-couth'y,  a.  Afraid  ;  fright¬ 
ened;  also,  fearsome  ;  uncanny  ; 
hence,  rarely,  unseemly  ;  dis¬ 
agreeable.  Obs.  or  R.  scot, 
un-cov'e-na  ble  (fln-kfiv'p-nd- 
b’l),  a.  Unsuitable  ;  inconven¬ 
ient;  also,  uncivil.  Obs. 
un-cov'ert.  a.  Not  covert.  Obs. 
un-cov'et  ed.  a.  See  un-,  not. 
un'cow  (dial,  flij'kd;  -ku).  Obs. 
or  dial.  Eng.  var.  of  unco. 
un-cracked'  (fln-krfikt'),  a.  See 
i  n-,  not.  [cradle.  Obs.\ 

un-cra'dle,  v.  i.  To  outgrow  the  | 
un-craft'y,  a.  1.  Not  crafty. 

2.  Disingenuous.  Obs. 
un-cramped'  (-krttmpt'),  a.,  un- 
cran'nied,  a.  See  un-,  not. 
un-crazed'  (-krazd'),  a.  Sound, 
uncre-at'a-ble  (On'krC-at'd- 
b’l),  a.  See  un-,  not. 
un-ered'i-ble.  a.  Incredible;  in¬ 
credulous.  Obs.  —  un-cred'i-bil'- 
i-ty,  n.  Obs .  [Discredit.  Obs.  I 

un-cred'lt,  v.  t.  [See  1st  un-.]| 
un-cred'it-a-ble,  a.  Discredit¬ 
able.  Obs.  —  un-cred'it-a-ble- 
ness,  n.  Obs. 

un-cred'lt-ed,  a.,  un-crest'ed, 
a.,  un-cried',  a.,  un-crip'pled, 
</.  See  un-,  not. 
un-cris'ten.o.  [AS.  See UN-,not; 
Christen  dom.]  Unchristian. 
Obs.  —  nn-cris'ten-ly,  adv.  Obs. 
un-crit'i-cal.  a.,  un-crit'i-cal-ly, 
adv.,  un-crlt'i-ciz'a  ble,  un 
crit'i-cis  a  ble,  a.,  un-crit'i- 
cized,  un-crit'i-cised,  a.  See 

un-,  not.  [open.  | 

un-crook',  v.  t.  To  unbend;! 
un  crooked'  (fln-krdbkt'),  p.  a. 

of  UNCROOK. 

u  n-c  rooked'  (fl  n-k  r  dbk  t' ; 
-k  r  db k'C  d),  a.,  un  cropped' 
(-krflpt'),  a.  See  un-,  not. 
un-cross',  v.  t.  [1st  un-  +  cross.] 
To  change  so  as  no  longer  to  be 
crossed. 


un-cross'a-ble,  a.,  un  crossed', 

(-krost'),  a.,  un-crowd'ed,  a. 
un-crowned',  a.  See  un-,  not. 
un  crowned',  p.  a.  of  uncrown. 
un-crud'ded.  a.  [See  un-,  not ; 
ci  Ri>. J  Not  curdled,  Obs. 
nn  crush'a-ble,  a.,  un-crushed', 
a.,  un-crust'ed,  a.,  un-crys'tal- 
line,  a.,  un-crys'tal-liz'a-ble,  a. 
See  un-,  not. 

unct,  v.  t.  [L.  unctus,  p.  n.  of 
ungere.]  To  anoint.  Obs.  Scot. 
unc'tion  less,  a.  See  -less. 

I  unc'tious  ( flpk'slms),  a.  Unctu¬ 
ous.—  unc'tious  ness,  n.  Both  R. 
unc-to'rian  (Qijk-to'rY-rtn),  a. 
[L.  unctor  an  nnointer.]  Per¬ 
taining  to  anointing.  Obs. 
unc-to'ri-um  (flijk-to'rY-tlm  ; 
2(H),  unc'tu-a'ri-um  (fluk'th-a'- 
rY-um),  ji.  [L.  unctoriuniTJ  = 
F.I..EOTH  ESIU.M. 

unc'ture  (fiijk'tflr).  n.  [L.  wnc- 
fura  unction.]  Unguent.  Obs. 
un-cuck'old-ed,  a.  See  un-,  not. 
un'cu-lar(ui)'kfl-lar),a.  Avun¬ 
cular.  Rare.  [UN-,  not.  I 

un-culled'  (fin-kflld'),  a.  See| 
un-cul'pa  ble  (-kfll'i)d-b’l),  a. 
Inculpable.  Obs.  or  R. 
un-cult',  a.  [un-  not  4-  L.  cul- 
tus,  p.  p.  cultivated.]  Not  cul¬ 
tivated;  rude;  illiterate.  Obs. 
un  cul'ti-va  ble.  a.,  un  culti¬ 
vated,  a.,  un-cul'ti-va'tion,  n. 
See  UN-,  not. 

un  cul'ture,  n.  Want  of  cul¬ 
ture.  Rare. 

un  cul'tured,  a.  See  un-,  not. 
un-cum'ber,  v.  t.  To  cease  to 
cumber.  Obs.  [bered.  I 

un  cum'bered,  a.  Unencum-| 
un-cum'ly.  UNCOMELY, 
uncunnand,  a.  =  uncunnino. 
Obs.  —  uncunnandly,  adv.  Obs. 
un-cun'ning.  u.  Ignorant;  stu¬ 
pid.  —  un-cun'ning-ly,  adv.  — 
un-cun'ning-nes8,  n.  All  Obs. 
or  Dial.  Eng. 

un-cun'ning.  un-cun'ning-ship, 

ii.  Ignorance.  Obs. 
un-cur'a-ble  (fln-kOr'a-b’l),  a. 
Incurable.  —  nn-cur'a-ble-ness, 
u.  —  un  cur'a  blv,  adv.  [curb.  I 
un-curb',  r.  t.  To  free  from  a| 
un-curb'a  ble,  a..un-curbed',«., 
un-cur'dled,  a.,  un-cured',  a., 
un  cu'ri-ous,  a., un-cu'ri-ous-ly, 
adv.,  un-cwled',  a.  Sec  un-,  not. 
un  curled',  p.  a.  of  uncurl. 
un-cur'ried,  a.  See  un-,  not. 
un-curse',  v.  t.  [1st  un-  4-  c»/rse.] 
To  free  from  a  curse.  Rare. 
un-cursed',  un-curst',  a.,  un'- 
cur  tailed',  a.  See  un-,  not. 
un-cur'tain,  v.  t.  [1st  un-4-  cur- 
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UNDERCURRENT 


passing  in  common  payment ;  not  receivable  at  par  or  full 
value  ;  as,  uncurrent  notes.  Shak. 

un'cus  (uij'kws),  n. ;  pi.  unci  (fin's!).  [L.]  Zo'61.  <& 

Ana/.  A  hook  or  claw  ;  specif.  :  a  Anal.  The  anterior 
curved  end  of  the  hippocampal  convolution,  b  Zool.  In 
rotifers,  the  head  of  the  malleus  of  the  mastax,  which  is 
often  hooked,  or  bears  one  or  more  teeth,  c  Zoo/.  A 
median  beaklike  plate  or  process  dorsal  to  the  copulatory 
apparatus  of  male  Lepidoptera. 
un  customed  (Gn-kfis'twmd),  a.  1.  Not  subject  to,  or  not 
having  paid,  customs  duties.  Smollett. 

2.  Unaccustomed  ;  unwonted.  Obs.  &  R. 
un-CUt'  (fin-kut';  87),  a.  1.  Not  cut;  not  separated  by 
cutting  or  otherwise  ;  specif.,  Binding ,  of  books,  periodi¬ 
cals,  etc.,  not  having  the  leaves  separated  by  trim  yi  ing. 
Among  booksellers,  librarians,  etc.,  such  a  book  is  said  to 
be  uncut  even  if  the  leaves  have  been  separated. 

2.  Not  ground,  or  otherwise  cut,  into  a  certain  shape  ;  as, 
an  uncut  diamond. 

uncut  velvet,  a  fabric  woven  like  velvet,  but  with  the  loops 
of  the  warp  threads  uncut. 

un-damped'  (fin-dXinpt'),  a.  Elec.  Not  damped  ;  —  said 
esp.  of  an  oscillation.  See  oscillation,  3. 
un-dat'ed  (fin-dat'fid),  a.  \_un-  not  -|-  dated.]  Not  dated  ; 

having  no  date  ;  as,  an  undated  letter, 
un-daunt'a-ble  ( fin-dan' td-b’l ;  un-d6n'-),  a.  Incapable 
of  being  daunted  ;  intrepid  ;  fearless  ;  indomitable. 
UU-daunt'ed  (fin-diin'ted  ;  -dbn't&l),  a.  Not  daunted  ; 
specif.,  Obs.,  not  subdued;  untamed. 

Syn.—  Bold,  fearless,  brave,  courageous,  intrepid. 

—  un  daunt'ed  ly,  adv.—  un daunt'ed-ness,  n. 
un'd6,  un'dee  (un'da),  a.  [F.  onde.]  Her.  Waving  or 

wavy  ;  —  applied  to  ordinaries,  or  division  lines. 
Ull-dec'a-gon  (fin-dek'd-gon),  n.  [L.  undecim  eleven  -f- 
Gr.  ymvCa  an  angle.]  Georn.  A  figure  having  eleven  angles 
and  eleven  sides. 

un'de-ceive'  (Qn'dt-sev'),  v.  t.  [1st  un-  -j-  deceive.]  To 
free  from  deception,  fraud,  fallacy,  or  mistake, 
un'de-cen'na  ry  (Qn'de-sSn'd-ri),  a.  [L.  undecim  eleven 
( unus  one  -f*  decern  ten)  -|-  - ennary ,  as  in  decennary.  Cf. 
undecennial.]  Undecennial.  E.  Stiles. 

un'de-cen'ni-al  (-T-al),  a.  [See  undecennary  ;  cf.  decen¬ 
nial.]  Occurring  or  observed  every  eleventh  year  ;  be¬ 
longing  to,  or  continuing,  a  period  of  eleven  years ;  un¬ 
decennary  ;  as,  an  undecennial  festival, 
un  de  cid'ed  (-sld'fid),  a.  1.  Not  yet  determined. 

2.  Wavering;  inconstant;  unsettled. 

—  un'de-cid'ed-ly,  adv.  —  unde-cid'ed-ness,  n. 
un'de-ci'pher-a-ble  (-si'fer-d-b’l),  a.  Indecipherable.  — 

un  de-ci'pher-a  bly,  adv. 

umde-ci'siveC-si'sTv),  a.  Indecisive. -Ull'de-Ci'sive-ly, adv. 
un-decked'  (fin-dfikt' ;  see  un-),  a.  1.  Not  decked ;  un¬ 
adorned. 

2.  Not  having  a  deck  ;  as,  an  undecked  vessel, 
un  de-col'ic  (fin'de-kol'Tk),  a.  [imdecylenic  -(-  propio^c.l 
Chem.  Pertaining  to  or  designating  an  acid,  CnH1802,  of 
the  propiolic  acid  series,  obtained  indirectly  from  undecy- 
lenic  acid  as  a  white  crystalline  substance, 
un  de-creed'  (-kred'),  a.  [tin- not  -+-  decreed.]  Not  decreed, 
un  de-creed',  a.  [1st  un-  -\-decree.]  Reversed  or  nullified 
by  decree,  as  something  previously  decreed.  Obs.  or  R. 
un'de-cyl  (un'de-sll),  ?i.  [uwfecane-J— yl.]  Chem.  a  Hende- 
cyl.  b  The  radical  CnH.2jO, of  undecylic  acid.  Cf.  benzoyl. 
un-dec  y-len'ic  (un-des'i-len'T  k),  a.  Chem.  Pert,  to  or  des¬ 
ignating  a  white  crystalline  acid,  C ,  l H.,n02,  homologous 
with  acrylic  acid,  obtained  by  distilling  castor  oil. 
un  de-cyl'ic  (fiiFde-sil'Tk),  a.  Chem.  Related  to,  derived 
from,  or  containing,  undecyl  ;  specif.,  designating  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  fatty  acid  series,  CnH2.>02,  prepared  artificially 
as  a  white  crystalline  substance. 

un-deed'ed  (Qn-ded'gd),  a.  Not  famed  for  great  deeds.  Obs. 
un  deed'ed,  a.  Not  deeded  or  transferred  by  deed, 
un  de-fin'a-ble  (Qn'de-fln'd-b’l),  a.  Indefinable.  —  un'de- 
fin'a-ble-ness,  n.—  un'de-fin'a-bly  (-bli),  adv. 


un  de'i  fy  (un-de'T-fl),  v.  t.  [1st  un-  -f-  deify.]  To  de¬ 
grade  from  the  state  of  deity. 

un  de-mon'stra-tive  (fiu'de-mfin'strd-ttv),  a.  Restrained 
or  reserved  as  to  expression  of  feeling;  not  effusive.  —  UlV- 
de  mon'stra  tive  ly,arfr>.— un  de-mon'stra  tive-ness./u 
un  de  ni'a-ble  (GiUde-nl'a-b'l),  a.  1.  Incapable  of  denial; 
palpably  true  ;  indisputable  ;  as,  undeniable  evidence. 

2.  Unquestionably  excellent ;  as,  a  person  of  undeniable 
connections.  Colloq.  G.  Eliot. 

—  un  de-ni'a-ble-ness,  n.  —  un  de-ni'a  bly,  adv. 
unde-nonVi-na'tion-al  (-nom'i-na'slmn-dl),  a.  Without 
restriction  to  a  denomination  ;  unsectarian. —  un/de-nom/- 
i-na'tion-al  ism  (  Tz’m),  n. 

un'der  ffin'der),  jtrep.  [AS.  under ,  prep.  &  adv.  ;  akin  to 
OFries.  under ,  OS.  undar ,  D.  onder ,  G.  under,  OHG.  untar, 
Icel.  undvr,  Sw.  &  Dan.  under ,  Goth,  undar ,  L.  infra  be¬ 
low,  inferior  lower,  Skr.  adhas  below.  Cf.  inferior.] 

1.  Below  or  beneath,  with  the  idea  of  being  covered  ;  at 
a  point  or  position  lower  (esp.  vertically  lower)  than  ;  — 
opposed  to  over  ;  as,  he  stood  under  a  tree  ;  the  carriage 
is  under  cover ;  a  cellar  under  the  house;  land  under  water. 

2.  Hence,  denoting  various  analogous  relations;  as:  a 
Weighed  upon,  oppressed,  or  controlled  by,  either  (^physi¬ 
cally  ;  as,  to  travel  under  a  heavy  load;  or  (2)  as  by  affliction, 
subjection,  government,  authority,  obligation,  liability, 
or  the  like  ;  as,  brave  under  trials  ;  England  under  the  Tu¬ 
dors  ;  under  the  penalties  of  the  law  ;  the  condition  under 
which  one  enters  office  ;  under  a  vow. 

Both  Jews  and  Gentiles  .  .  .  are  all  under  sin.  Rom.  iii.  9. 
b  Hence,  beneath  simply  as  sustaining,  receiving,  or 
undergoing,  as  treatment,  authorization,  influence,  or  the 
like ;  as,  a  bill  under  discussion  ;  under  an  operation  ; 
under  leave  or  favor  ;  under  a  charge,  c  Inferior  or  sub¬ 
ordinate  to,  or  exceeded  by,  in  rank  or  degree,  in  num¬ 
ber,  size,  weight,  age,  or  the  like  ;  falling  short  of  ;  hence, 
at,  with,  or  for,  less  than  ;  as,  to  sell  a  horse  under  sixty 
dollars  ;  a  son  under  age.  Specif.:  London  Stock  Exchange. 
One  thirty-second  less  than  ;  as,  under  b  means 
It  waBtoo  great  an  honor  for  any  man  under  a  duke.  Addison. 
d  Beneath,  with  reference  to  category,  division,  class,  etc.; 
as,  items  under  this  head,  e  Beneath,  with  reference  to 
cover,  pretext,  guise,  etc.;  as,  under  an  incognito. 

Syn.  —  See  below. 

under  metal.  Gun.,  having  the  muzzle  depressed  below'  the 
line  of  a  level  axis.  Rare.—  u.  sail.  See  under  sail,  n. 
un'der  (fin'der),  adv.  Ill  a  low'er  position,  or  in  a  subject 
or  subordinate  condition ;  —  used  chiefly  in  a  few  idio¬ 
matic  phrases  ;  as,  to  bring  under ,  to  reduce  to  subjection; 
to  subdue  ;  to  keep  under ,  to  keep  in  subjection  ;  to  con¬ 
trol  ;  to  go  under ,  to  be  unsuccessful ;  to  fail, 
un'der,  a.  Lower  in  position,  intensity,  rank,  or  degree; 
subject ;  subordinate  ;  —  used  esp.  in  comp.  See  under-. 
under  bevel.  See  bevel,  1.  —  u.  color  or  colour,  the  color  of 
basal  parts  of  the  hair  or  feathers  of  mammals  or  birds, 
un'der-  (un'der- ;  seenote  below).  The  preposition,  adverb, 
or  adjective  under  used  in  composition.  Thus  :  a  The 
preposition  (with  any  of  its  various  senses)  ;  as  in,  unde)' - 
body,  n.  ;  underground,  adv.  &  a.  ;  widerhand,  adv.  &  a., 
etc.  b  The  adverb,  esp.  with  the  specif,  senses:  (1)  from 
below  ;  on  the  lower  part ;  as,  to  undermine,  underprop, 
underline',  (2)  below  the  normal ;  insufficiently  ;  as,  under¬ 
bred;  to  understate.  c  The  adjective,  meaning  :  (1)  lower 
in  position  ;  as  in  undertow  ;  (2)  lower  in  degree  or  rank  ; 
subordinate;  as  in  undersheritt ;  (‘6)  lower  in  intensity ; 
as  in  undertone  ;  lesser  (in  amount) ;  as  in  an  M7irferload  ; 
sometimes,  of  insufficient  intensity ,  etc.  ;  as  in  underdose. 
(E^P"The  accentuation  in  compounds  of  under-,  esp.  the 
adjectives,  often  varies  somewhat  with  the  sense  and  the 
position  of  the  word :  as,  uidder-done'  meat,  the  meat  is 
un1  der-done ' ;  un'cler-hand' ed  acts,  the  act  was  un'der- 
hand'ed.  Corresponding  adverbs,  and  nouns  in  - ness , 
usually  have  slightly  stronger  accent  on  the  second  ele¬ 
ment  ;  as,  un' der-hamV  ed-ly ,  un'der -handred-ness.  Cf. 
over-,  Note ,  and  see  Guide  to  Pron.,  §  87. 

The  reference  “  See  under-”  is  sometimes  given  as 


the  only  definition  of  a  word  beginning  in  under-,  if  it* 
meaning  can  readily  be  gathered  from  the  definitions  of 
the  prefix  and  the  root  word. 

un'der-ac'tio^un'dei-Sk'shwii;  fiiFder-ftk'slmn),?!.  1.  Sub¬ 
ordinate  action  ;  a  minor  action  incidental  or  subsidiary 
to  the  main  story  ;  an  episode. 

2.  Subnormal  or  insufficient  action. 

un'der-arm'  (Qn'der-arm'),  a.  1.  Placed  under,  or  on  the 
under  side  of,  the  arm  ;  as,  underarm  seams. 

2.  Cricket.  Underhand; — sometimes  used  adverbially, 
un'der-back'  (Qn'der-bSk'),  n.  Brewing.  A  vessel  which 
receives  the  wort  as  it  flows  from  the  mashing  tub. 
un  der-bear'  (fin'der-bfir'),  v.  t.  [AS.  underberan.  See 
under;  bear  to  support.]  Obs.  1.  To  support ;  endure. 
2.  To  line  ;  guard  ;  face. 

un  der-bid'  (-bid'),  v.  t.  To  bid  less  than,  when  a  con¬ 
tract  or  service  is  ottered  to  the  lowest  bidder ;  to  offer 
to  contract,  sell,  or  do  for  a  less  price  than, 
un  der-bite'  (-bit'),  v.  t.  Etching,  a  To  etch  insuffi¬ 
ciently.  b  To  eat  under,  so  as  to  leave  without  proper  sup¬ 
port  ;  —  said  of  the  action  of  acid  on  the  lines,  etc.,  of  the 
printing  surface.  —  uiVder-bit'ten  (un'der-bTt'’n),  a. 
un'der-brace'  (-bras'),  v.  t.  To  brace,  fasten,  or  bind  under¬ 
neath  or  below. 

un'der-braced'Cfin'der-brast'),  a.  Not  sufficiently  braced; 
specif.,  designating  a  truss  that  depends  upon  some  of  its 
joints  for  its  rigidity,  as  a  simple  queen-post  truss, 
un'der-bred'  (Qn'der-bred' ;  see  under-),  a.  1.  Not  of  pure 
breed  ;  as,  an  underbred  dog. 

2.  Not  of,  or  marked  by,  good  breeding  ;  ill-bred. 
un'der-brighU  (fin'der-brit'),  n.  A  streak  of  very  bright 
light  occasionally  seen  below  clouds  near  the  horizon. 
un'der-brush^-brfishOjn.  Shrubs,  bushes, small  trees,  etc.* 
growing  beneath  large  trees  in  a  wood  or  forest ;  brush. 
mPder-burn'  (un'der-bfirn'),  v.  t.  a  To  burn  up.  Obs. 
b  To  burn  insufficiently,  c  To  burn,  as  clay,  at  a  less  than 
normal  temperature. 

un  der  buy'  (-bi'),  v.  t.  1.  To  buy  at  less  than  the  real 
value  or  worth. 

2.  To  buy  cheaper  than  ;  as,  to  underbuy  a  rival, 
un'der-cast'  (Qn'der-kast'),  n.  Aiming.  A  passage  for  air 
carried  under  a  road  or  floor. 

un  der  charge'  (-charj'),  v.  t.  1.  To  charge  less  than  is 
usual  or  suitable  for  ;  as,  to  undercharge  goods  or  services  ; 
also,  to  charge  (a  person)  too  little  for  something. 

2.  To  load  with  too  small  a  charge,  as  a  gun. 
un'der-charge'  (un'der-cLarj/),  n.  A  charge  that  is  less 
than  is  usual  or  suitable. 

un'der-clay'  (-kla/),  n.  A  stratum  of  clay  beneath  a  coal 
bed,  often  containing  roots  of  coal  plants,  esp.  Stigmaria. 
un'der-ciiff'  (-kltf'),  n.  A  terrace  or  subordinate  cliff  on  a 
shore,  consisting  of  material  fallen  from  the  cliff  above. 
un'der-clOthed/  (un'der-klothd' ;  see  under-),  a.  Insuffi¬ 
ciently  clothed. 

un'der-clothes'  (-klofehz' ;  colloq.  -kloz'),  n.  pi.  Clothes 
worn  under  others,  esp.  those  worn  next  the  skin, 
un'der-coat'  (-kot'),  n.  1.  A  coat  worn  under  another. 

2.  A  growth  of  short  hair  or  fur  partly  concealed  by  a 
longer  growth  ;  as,  a  dog’s  undercoat. 
un'der-col'ored,  or  -col'oured  (-kfil'erd  ;  see  under-),  a. 

1.  Having  less  color  than  needed  or  proper. 

2.  ( pron .  fin'der-kfil'erd)  Having,  or  pertaining  to, 
under  color. 

un'der-cool'  (-kool'),  v.  t.  <t*  i.  Phys.  Chem.  To  supercool, 
un'der-croft'  (un'der-krSft' ;  205),  n.  [ under  -f-  croft  a 
vault.]  Arch.  A  subterranean  room  of  any  kind  ;  esp.,  a 
vaulted  chamber  under  a  church  (see  crypt),  or  one  used 
as  a  chapel  or  for  any  sacred  purpose, 
un'der-cur'rent  (-kfir'cnt),  n.  1.  A  current  below  the 
upper  currents  or  surface  of  water,  air,  etc. 

2.  Hence,  fig.,  a  tendency  of  feeling,  opinion,  or  the  like* 
more  or  less  hidden,  and  often  contrary  to  that  publicly 
shown  ;  as,  an  undercurrent  of  sentiment  in  favor  of  one. 

3.  pi.  In  placer  mining,  broad  branch  sluices,  set  at  small- 


tain .]  To  remove  a  curtain 
from  :  reveal ;  unveil.  —  un-curr- 
tained,  p.  a. 

un-cur'tained.  a.  See  un-,  not. 
uncurtaBB.  +  uncouuteous. 
uncurtese.  4*  uncoi'RTEOus. 
un-cuBh'ioned  (fln-kdOsh'und), 
un-cufl'tom-a-ble  (-kus'tZ/m- 
a-b’l),  a.,  un-cuB'tom-a-ri-ly, 
adv..  un-cus'tom-a-ri-neBB.  //., 
un-cus'tom-a-ry.  a.  See  UN-,not. 
un-cut'ed,  a.  Not  mixed  with 
cuit.  Ohs. 

un-cuthr  (dial,  -kfith';  -k<5t>thO* 
Obs.  or  dial.  Eng.  of  uncouth. 
uncweme.  +  unqubme. 
undaftinesB,  n.  Ineptness.  Ohs. 
undalline,  a.  [Cf.  un-  not,  and 
AS.  dot  fan.  p.  n.  of  del  fan  dig, 
whence  ME.  aalvan  dig,  bury, 
E.  delve.]  Unburied.  Obs.  Scot. 
un-dam',  v.  t.  [1st  un-  4-  dam.] 
To  tree  from  a  dam,  mound,  or 
the  like.  [See  UN-,  not.i 

un-dam'aged  (fin-dttm'ftjd),  a.i 
un-dam'ni-fied.  a.  [See  damni¬ 
fy.]  Uninjured.  Ohs.  [Ob.s.| 
un-damp'ned.o. Uncondemned,  j 
un-dan'gered  ( fin-dan'jSrd),  a. 
Not  endangered.  Ohs. 
un-dan'ger-oua,  a.  See  un-,  not. 

—  un-dan'ger-ous-ness,  n.  Rare. 
un-dark',  r.  t.  [1st  un-  +  dark.] 
To  dispel  the  darkness  of.  Ohs. 
un-dark'ened,  a.  See  un-,  not. 
undarn.  ^  undern. 
un-da8hed',  a.  Not  dashed  ; 
specif.,  Obs.,  undaunted, 
un'date  (fin'ditt),  un'dat-ed 
(-dat-6d),  a.  [L.  nndatus ,  fr. 
unda  a  wave.  See  undulate.] 
Rot.  Wavy  ;  undulate.  Rare. 
un-da'tion  (tin-da'shan),  n.  A 
flowing  or  rising  of  waves.  Ohs. 
un-daugh'ter  ly,  a.  Unbecom¬ 
ing  a  daughter. 

un-dawn'ing.  a.,  un-dazed' 
(-dazd').a.  See  un-,  not. 
un-daz'zle,  n.  i.  [See  1st  un-.] 
To  recover  from  a  daze.  R. 
un-daz'zled,  p.  a.  of  un  dazzle. 
un-daz'zled,  a.,  un-daz'zling,  a. 
See  un-,  not.  [wave.  Obs.  I 
unde,  rt.  [F.  onde,  L.  undo.]  A| 
un-dead',  a.  See  un-.  not.  Rare. 
un-dead'ly,  a.  Immortal.  Obs. 

—  un-dead 'll-nesa,  n.  Obs. 


un-deaf',  v.  t.  [  1st  un-  -h  deaf. ] 
To  free  from  deafness.  Ohs. 
un-dealt',  a.  See  un-,  not. 
un-dean',  v.  t.  [1st  un-  -f  dean.] 
To  deprive  of  deanship. 
un-dear',  a.  [AS.  undeore.]  Not 
dear  ;  disesteemed.  Obs. 
un  de-barred'  (fin'dC-bard'),  a., 
un  de-based'_(-bast'),  a.,  un-de- 
bat'a-ble  (-bat'd-b’l ),  a.,  un  de¬ 
bated  (-6d),  a.,  un'de-bauched' 
(-bdcht'),  a.,  un  de-bll'i-tat  ed, 
a.  See  un-,  not. 
un'de-cane  (tin'dC-kan),  n.  [L. 
undecim  eleven.]  Chem.  =  hen- 
decane.  [a.  See  un-,  not. I 
unde-cayed'.o-.un' de-cay 'ing.  | 
un  de-ceiv'a-ble,  a.  1.  That 
cannot  be  deceived 
2.  Not  deceitful.  Ohs.  [ceive.I 
un  de-ceived'.  p.  a.  of  unde-| 
unde  ceived',  a.  See  un-.  not. 
un-de'cen-cy.u.  Indecency.  Oft.*?, 
un-de'cent,  a.  Indecent.  —  un- 
de'cent-ly.  adv.  —  un-de'cent- 
ness,  7i.  All  Obs.  or  Scot.  Sf  Dial. 

Enu. 

un  de-cep'tive.  a.,  unde-cid'a- 

ble  (lindC-sId'd-b’l),  a.  See 
un-,  not. 

un  de-cide',  t.  [1st  im-  4-  de¬ 
cide.]  To  reverse  or  recant,  as 
a  previous  decision.  Obs.  or  R. 
un  de-cid'u-ous,  a.  See  un-,  not. 
un-dec'i-mole  (un-d?s'T-molL  n. 
[L.  undecim  eleven,  or  undeci- 
mus  eleventh  Cf.  sestole.J 
Music.  A  group  of  eleven  notes 
to  be  given  the  time  of  eight. 
unde-ci'phered(undf‘-8l'f(?rd), 
a.  See  i  n-,  not.  [nament. /?.| 
un-deck',  v.  t.  To  divest  of  or-| 
unde-clar'a-ble  ( h nd C-kla r '&- 
b’l),  a.,  un  de-clared'  (-klard'), 
a.  See  un-,  not. 
unde-clin'a-ble  (-klTn'd-b’l),o. 

1.  Indeclinable.  [rejected.  I 

2.  That  cannot  be  refused  or| 

unde-clined'(  -kllnd'  ),«..unde- 
clin'ing  (-klTn'Ing),  a.  See  un-, 
not.  [Chem.  Undecylic.  I 

un  de-co'ic  (rtn'dfr-kO'Tk),  a.  \ 
un-de  com-poB'a-b  1  e  (un-de'- 
Uflm-poz'rr-b’l),  a.,  u  n-d  e'eom- 
poeed'  (-j)5zd'),  a.,  un-dec'o- 
rat  ed  (-dek'fl-rat'ed),  a.,  un  - 
de-cor'ti-catdd,  a.  See  un-,  not. 


undede  •]*  un  dead. 
undede.  +  undid,  pret.  of  undo. 
un-ded'i-cate  <  Poetic),  un-ded'- 
i-cat  ed.  <i  .  un  de-duc'i-bleCftn'- 
de-dQs'T-b’l),  a.  See  un-,  not 
un-deemed',  a.  [See  deem,  r.] 
Unjudged  ;  uncensured.  Ohs. 
un-deem'ous,  a.  [un-  not  4- 
dial.  form  of  doom  4-  -own.]  In¬ 
calculable  ;  excessive  :  extraor¬ 
dinary.  Scot.  —  un-deem'ouB- 
ly,  adv.  Scot. 

un'deep',  n.  A  shallow.  Ohs. 
mUde-face'a-ble,  a.,  un  de¬ 
faced',  a.  See  un-,  not. 
un  de-fat'i-ga-ble,  n.  Indefati¬ 
gable.  Ohs.  [ble.  Ohs.  I 

un  de-fea'si-ble,  a.  Indefeasi-I 
un  de-feat'a-ble,  a.,  un  de-feat'- 
ed,  a.  See  un-,  not. 
un-def'e-cat/ed  ( nn-dCf'T-kat'- 
&d).  a.  Un  purged.  Ohs.  or  R. 
un  de-fend'ed.  a.  See  un-,  not. 
un  de  fen'sa-ble.  a.  Indefensi¬ 
ble.  Rare.  fa.  See  un-,  not.i 
nn/de-fensed',a..  un'de-ferred',  I 
undefesit.  a.  Without  acquit¬ 
tance.  Ohs.  Scot. 
un  de  fied'  (tin 'de-fid'),  a.,  un/- 
de-filed'  (-fTld'),  a  .  un  de-fil'- 
ed-ly  (-fll'ed-lT),  adv.  See  un-, 
not. 

un  de-fine',  v.  t.  [See  1st  un-.] 
To  make  indefinite.  Rare. 
un/de-fined'(-fln d'), p ■  a.  of  un¬ 
define.  [a.  See  un-,  not.  I 
un  de  fined',  a.,  un  de-flect'ed.l 
undefloir,  a.  [Cf.  F.  deforce 
deflowered.]  Virgin.  Ohs. 
un  de-flow 'ered  (Qn/df-flou' 
erd),  a.,  unde-formed' 
(-formd'),  a.  See  un-,  not. 
un  de-fouled'.  a.  [See  defoul, 
defile  to  make  foul.]  Unde¬ 
filed  ;  also,  undefeated.  Ohs. 
un  de-fraud'ed,a..nn/de-frayed' 
(-frad').  a.,  un-deft',  a.,  un  de¬ 
gen  'er-ate.  un  de-gen'er-at  ed. 
a.  See  un-,  not. 
undegeBt.  +  undigest. 
un  de-grad'ed  (fin'df-grad'gd), 
a.  See  un-,  not. 
undegraid,  a.  [See  degree.] 
Without  degrees  or  limits.  Obs. 
undeid.  ^  undead. 
un-de'i-fied  (Qn-de'1-fld),  p.  a. 
of  undeify. 


un-de'i-fied.  a.,  un  de-ject'ed, 
a.,  un  de-lay'a-ble.  a.,  un  de¬ 
layed',  a.,  un  de  lay  'ing,  a.  See 
UN-,  not.  [delay.  Rare. I 

unde-lay 'ed-ly,  adv.  Without! 
un'de-lec 'table,  a.,  un-del'e- 
gat  ed.  a.,  un  de-lib'er-ate.  a., 
un  de-lib'er-at  ed."  .un  de-lib'- 
er-ate-nesB.  »/.,  un  de-lib 'er-at^ 
ing.  a.,  un' de-lib 'er-a-tive,  a., 
un  de-lib'er-a-tive-ness,  u.,  un  - 
de-li'ciou8  (fln'df-llsh'us),  a. 
See  UN-,  not. 

un  de-light',  n.  AVant  of  de¬ 
light  :  unhappiness.  Rare. 
un  de-light'ed,  a.,  un  de  light'- 
ful,  a.,  un  de-light'ful-ly.  adv., 
un  de-lim'it-ed,  a.,  un  de-lin'e- 
at  ed,  a.,  un'de-liv'er-a-ble.  a., 
un  de-liv'ered,  a.  See  un-,  not. 
undelt  4*  in  dealt. 
un'de-lud'ed  (un'de-lfld'fd),  a., 
un-del'uged  (Gn-dSl'fi.id),  a., 
un  de-lu'Bive.  a.,  un'de-lu'sive- 
ly.  adv..  un-delved',  a.,  un  de- 
mand'ed.  a.,  un  de  mised'  tun - 
dP-mTzd'),  a.  See  un-.  not. 
undemit.  i  n  deemed. 
un-dem'o-crat'ic.a.  See  UN-,not. 
un'de-moc'ra-tize,  v.  t.  [1st  un- 
4-  democratize.]  To  cause  to 
cease  to  be  democratic.  Rare. 
un  de-mol'ished,  a.  See  UN-.not. 
un'de-mon'stra-ble,  a.  Inde¬ 
monstrable.  —  un  de-mon'stra- 
bly.  adv.  [not.i 

un-dem'on  strat  ed.  a.  See  un-,| 
unden ayed,  p.  p.  [OF.  deneier 
to  deny.  See  deny,  v.]  Un¬ 
denied  Obs.  [ux-,  not.i 

un  de-nied'(fin/df!-nTd'),a.  See 
liftin' de  ni'hil  ha'bet.  [L.l  Law. 
Lit.,  whence  she  has  nothing  ; — 
the  name  of  an  old  writ  (so  begin¬ 
ning  )  open  to  a  widow  to  whom 
dower  had  not  been  assigned, 
un  de-not'ed  ( hn'dS-not'Sd),  a., 
un  de-nounced'  (-nounst'),  a. 
See  UN-,  not. 

undeore.  fuNDEAR.  [ble.  Obs.\ 
un  de-part'a-ble,  a.  Insepara-| 
un'de-pend'a-ble.  a.  See  un-, 
not.  —  un'de-pend'a-ble-ne88.  n. 
un  de-pend'ing,  a.  Not  depend¬ 
ing  ;  specif.,  independent, 
un  de-phleg'mat  ed.  a.,  un'de- 
plored',a..un  de-pos'a-blecun'- 


dP-poz'd-b’l),  a.,  un'de-posed'. 
a  .un  de-praved'.a  .un  ae  pre'- 
ci-at  ed,  a.,  un  de  pressed',  a. 

See  i  n-,  not. 

un  de-priv'a-ble  (nn'df-prTv'd- 
b’l),  a.  1.  That  cannot  be  de¬ 
prived  ;  not  deposable.  [of.  I 
2.  That  one  cannot  be  deprived ! 
un  de  prived',  a.,  un  de-put'ed 
(un/df-put'fd),  a.  See  un-,  not. 
under.  +  undern. 
un  der-act',  ?*.  t.  To  act  feebly, 
ns  a  dramatic  part.  R.  [actor. I 
un'der-ac  tor./i.  A  subordinate! 
un'der-age',  «.  Immature.  Ohs. 
un'der-a'gent.  n.  A  subordi¬ 
nate  agent.  [destinely.  Ohs.  | 
un  der-aid',  ?•.  t.  To  aid  clan-| 
un'de-ranged'fOn'df-ranid'L  «. 
See  un-,  not.  [b  (1).| 

un'der-arch',  v.  t.  See  under-! 
un'der-bear  er,  n.  One  who 
supports  or  sustains  ;  esp.,  a  pall¬ 
bearer.  Ohs. 

un  der-bill',  v.  t.  Com.  To  bill 
at  less  than  the  real  amount, 
un  der-bind',  v.  t.  To  bind  be¬ 
neath.  Rare. 

un'der-bit/,  n.  A  semicircular 
cut  in  an  animal’s  ear,  serving 
ns  n  mark  of  ownership.  U.  S. 
un'der-board \  adv.  Under  the 
board,  or  table  ;  hence,  clandes¬ 
tinely  :  underhand.  Ohs.  [a.I 
un'der-bod  y,  n.  1.  See  undbr-| 
2.  A  corset  cover.  Dial.  U.  S. 
un  der-borne',  p.  «.,  under¬ 
bought',  //.  a.  See  under-  b. 
un'der-bowed'  (tl  n'd  c  r-b  o  «U  ; 
see  under-),  a.  Archer y.  Using 
a  bow  that  is  too  weak, 
un'der-branch  .  n.  A  lower 
branch.  Obs.  [utterance.  R.  \ 
un'der-breath^,  n.  Suppressed! 
un  der-breed'ing,  ??.  Condition 
or  quality  of  being  underbred, 
un'der-bridge',  n.  See  under-  c. 
un'der-bru8n  ,  v.  t.  Sr  i.  To  clear 
of  underbrush;  to  cut  or  clear 
away  underbrush.  Colloq. 
un'der-build'er,  n.  A  subordi¬ 
nate  or  assistant  builder, 
un'der-build'ing,  n.  =  sub¬ 
struction. 

un  der-burned',  un'der-burnt', 

p  a.  See  under- b(2).  [brush.  I 
un'der-bush',  n.  if  i\  =  under-! 


un'der-but  ter,  n.  Butter  of  sec¬ 
ond  skimmings.  Dial.  Eng 
un'der-cap  tain,  w.  See  under- 

c  (2). 

un'der-car'riage,  n.  The  sup¬ 
porting  framework  under  the 
body  of  a  carriage  or  wugon. 
un  der-car'ried.  7;.  a.  See  un¬ 
der- b(l).  [low  Obs. 
un'der-carved7,  a.  Carved  be-| 
un'der-ca8  ing,  n.  See  under- 
c-  [b  (l).l 

un'der-cast', r. /.  See  i  nder-I 
un  der-cel'lar  er.un  der-cham'- 
ber-lain.  See  under-  c  (2). 
un'der-chant'e r,  >/.  =  sub¬ 
chanter.  [chans  or  jaw.  | 
un'der-chapsC  n. j>!.  The  lower} 
un  der  charged'  (-chiirjd').  n.  a. 
of  undercharge.  MU.  Con¬ 
taining  less  than  the  proper  ex¬ 
plosive  charge.  —  undercharged 
mine,  Mil.,  a  mine  whose  crater 
is  not  so  wide  at  top  as  it  iB  deep 
un'der-clear  er,  n.  See  under-. 
un'der-clerk',  n.  See  under- 
c.  —  un'der-clerk'Bhip,  n. 
un'der-cloth  ing  (-kloth/Tng),  n 
=  UNDERCLOTHES.  [DER-.J 
un'der-clutch',  n.  Sfv.  See  i  n- | 
un  der  coat',  v.  t.  if  1.  To  fester 
under  (a  superficially  healed 
scurf)  ;  —  of  a  sore.  Ohs.  Scot L 
un'der-col  or,  or  -col'our.  =  un¬ 
der  color,  under  under,  a. 
un'der-con  duct,  n.  A  lower  or 
subterranean  conduit.  06s. 
un'der-con'sta-ble,  n.  See  un¬ 
der-  c  (2). 

un  der-con-sump'tion,  n.  Con¬ 
sumption  of  less  than  is  pro¬ 
duced;  consumption  of  less  than 
the  usual  amount.  F.A.  Walker. 
un  der-cook',  v.  t.  See  under- 
b  (2)  [der-.  1 

un'der  cov'er,  n.  if  v.  See  un-! 
un'der-craft',/<.  A  sly  trick. Ohs 
un  der-creep',  v.  i.  [AS.  under- 
rrdopan.]  To  creep  secretly.  Ohs. 
un  der-crest',  v  t.  To  support 
or  bear  as  a  crest.  Obs. 
un'der-crust'.  n.  See  under- c. 
un'der-cry',  v.  i.  To  cry  aloud 
Ohs.  [DER-b.l 

un  der-curled',  p.  a.  See  un-| 
un'der-cur'rent.  a.  Running 
under  the  surface  ;  hidden.  R. 


ale,  senate,  c^re,  am,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofa;  eve,  Svent,  find,  recent,  maker;  ice,  Ill,  old,  6bey,  orb,  5dd,  s8ft,  connect 

||  Foreign  Word.  +  Obsolete  V  ariant  of.  4-  combined  with.  =  equals. 


use,  unite,  urn,  up,  circus,  menu ; 
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UNDERPINNING 


er  inclination,  into  which  water  carrying  fine  gold  is  di¬ 
verted  from  the  main  sluice  to  lessen  the  velocity  of  flow 
in  order  to  promote  the  settling.  See  sluice,  Illust. 
un  der-cut'  (un'der-kfit'),  v.  t.  &  i.  To  cut  away  or  shape, 
as  the  under  part  of  the  side  of  an  object,  so  as  to  leave  an 
overhanging  portion,  as  in  carving  and  sculpture, 
un'der-cut'  (fin'der-kut'),  p.  a.  Cut  away  below, 
un'der-cut'  (-kfit/),  n.  1.  Tlie  lower  or  under  side  of  a 
sirloin  of  beef  ;  the  fillet ;  the  tenderloin. 

2.  A  part  that  is  cut  away  below  ;  as,  the  undercut  of  a 
vehicle  ;  specif.,  in  felling  trees,  the  notch  cut  in  the  base 
of  the  tree  to  determine  the  direction  of  falling. 

Ull  der-ditch'  (-dTclF),  v.  t.  To  dig  an  underground  ditch 
or  ditches  in  (afield  or  farm),  so  as  to  drain  the  surface, 
un  der-do'  (-doo'),  v.  t.  1.  To  put  under.  Obs. 

2.  To  do  less  thoroughly  than  one  can,  or  less  than  is  req¬ 
uisite  ;  specif.,  to  cook  insufficiently,  as  meat. 
un'der-done7  (unMer-dfiiF ;  fiiUder-dfin';  see  under-),  p.  a. 
of  underdo.  Specif.:  Cooked  for  a  comparatively  short  or 
an  insufficient  time  ;  rare. 

un'der  dose'  (fin'der-dos7),  n.  A  dose  less  than  is  required; 
an  insufficient  dose. 

Un  der-dose'  f-dos'),  v.  t.  tC*  i.  To  give  an  underdose  or 
underdoses;  to  practice  giving  insufficient  doses, 
un'der  drain'  (fin'der-drau'),  n.  A  concealed  drain,  as  in 
wet  soils,  with  openings  through  which  the  water  may 
percolate  from  above.  —  un'der  drain  age  (-aj),  n . 
un  tier-drain'  (-draiF),  v.  t.  To  drain  by  forming  an  under- 
drain  or  underdrains  in;  as,  to  underdrain  land, 
un'der-drawn'  ( un'der-dr8n'),/>.  a.  of  underdraw.  Specif.: 
Arch,  a  Covered  beneath,  as  by  plasterwork  ;  —  said  of  a 
previously  exposed  floor,  b  Designating  a  floor  or  set  of 
beams  so  placed  beneath  the  roof  as  to  form  a  garret, 
un'der-es'ti-mate  (-Ss'tT-mat),  v.  t.  cfc  i.  To  set  too  low  a 
value  on  ;  to  estimate  below  the  truth, 
un  der-es'ti  mate  (  mat),  un  der-es'ti  ma'tion  (  ma'- 
shwn),  7i.  Act  of  underestimating  ;  too  low  an  estimate, 
un  der-ex  pose'  (-Sks-poz'),  v.  t.  To  expose,  as  in  photog¬ 
raphy,  less  than  is  needed.  —  un  der-ex-po'sure  (-po'- 
zhur),  n. 

un  der-feed'  (-fed'),  v.  t.  To  feed  with  too  little  food, 
un'der  feed'  (fin'der-fed'),  a.  Mach.  Designating,  or  per¬ 
taining  to,  a  machine  or  device,  as  a  mechanical  stoker,  in 
which  the  feed  is  undermost  or  from  below  upwards, 
un  der-foot'  (-fdot'),  adv.  Under  the  feet ;  underneath, 
un'der-frame'  (un'der-fratn'),  n.  The  lower  or  lowermost 
of  two  or  more  superimposed  frames  ;  a  frame  supporting 
a  superstructure,  esp.  the  body  of  an  automobile,  railroad 
car,  or  the  like  ;  the  frame  of  a  chassis  or  truck.  —  un'¬ 
der  fram'ing  (-fram'Tng),  n. 

un'der-fringe'  (-frTnj'),  n.  A  fringe  underneath  some¬ 
thing,  as  of  beard  beneath  the  chin.  Ten.ni/so7i. 

un'der-fur'  (-ffir'),  n.  The  thick  soft  fur  lying  beneath 
the  longer  and  coarser  hair  of  an  animal,  esp.  of  a  fur- 
bearing  animal,  as  a  beaver.  Cf.  undercoat,  2. 

Un  der  fur'row  (-fur'o),  v.  1.  To  cover  as  under  a  furrow  ; 
to  plow  in  ;  as,  to  underfurrow  seed  or  manure, 
un'der  gar  ment  (Qn'der-gar'ment),  n.  A  garment  to 
be  worn  under  another,  esp.  under  the  outer  clothing, 
un  der-gird'  (-gfird'),  v.  t.  To  gird  below  or  round  the 
bottom.  “  Undergirding  the  ship.”  Acts  xxvii.  17. 

un'der-glaze'  (Gn'der-glaz'),  a.  (Teratti.  Applied  under  the 
glaze,  that  is,  before  the  glaze  is  put  on  ;  fitted  to  be  so 
applied  ;  —  said  of  colors  in  porcelain  painting, 
un'der-go'  (-go'),  v.  t.  ;  pret.  un'der-went'  (-went') ;  p.  p. 
-gone' (-g8n' ;  205);  p.  pr.  <k  vb.  n.  -go'ing.  [Cf.  AS. 
undergati  to  undermine,  ruin,  undergangan  to  undergo  (cf. 
gang  go).  See  under;  go.]  1.  In  Obs.  uses  :  a  To  go  or 
move  below  or  under,  b  To  be  the  bearer  of  ;  partake  of. 
C  To  undertake;  to  engage  in.  “  To  undergo  with  me  an  en¬ 
terprise.”  Shah,  d  To  be  subject  to  ;  to  underlie.  Shak. 
2.  To  be  subjected  to  ;  to  bear  up  against;  to  pass  through; 
to  endure  ;  suffer ;  sustain;  as,  to  utidergo  fatigue,  pain, 
grief,  an  operation;  food  undergoes  digestion, 
un'der-gown'  (un'der-goun'),  n.  A  gown  worn  under  an¬ 
other,  or  under  some  other  article  of  dress, 
un  der  grad'U-ate  (-gr2d/u-at),  n.  A  member  of  a  univer¬ 
sity  or  a  college  who  has  not  taken  his  first  degree.;  a 
student  in  any  school  who  has  not  completed  his  course. 


un'der- grad'U-ate  (un'der-gr&Tu-at),  a.  Of  or  pertaining 
to  an  undergraduate  or  the  body  of  undergraduates, 
un'der  ground'  (GnMer-ground'),  n.  The  place  or  space 
beneath  the  surface  of  the  ground  ;  subterranean  space, 
un'der  ground',  a.  1.  Being  below  the  surface  of  the 
ground  ;  as,  an  tindergroutul  story  or  apartment. 

2.  Fig.:  Done  or  occurring  out  of  sight ;  secret.  Colloq. 
underground  Insurance,  wildcat  insurance.  —  u.  railroad  or 
railway,  a  A  railroad  or  railway  running  through  a  tun¬ 
nel,  as  beneath  the  streets  of  a  city,  b  Formerly,  a  system 
of  cooperation  among  certain  active  antislavery  people  in 
the  United  States,  by  which  fugitive  slaves  were  secretly 
helped  to  reach  Canada.  [In  the  latter  sense  railroad  only 
was  used.]  Often  abbrev.,  humorously,  to  U.  Q.  R.  R • 
un'der-ground  ,  adr.  Beneath  the  surface  of  the  earth, 
un'der  grown'  (Qn'der-gron' ;  see  under-),  a.  Of  small 
stature  ;  not  grown  to  full  height  or  size, 
un'der-growth  (fin'der-groth'),  n.  That  which  grows 
under  trees;  specif.,  underbrush. 

un'der-hand' (un'der-hSnd'),  1.  Secret;  sly;  clandes¬ 
tine;  hence,  mean  ;  unfair;  fraudulent. 

2.  Baseball ,  Cricket,  etc.  Done,  as  pitching,  with  the  hand 
lower  than  the  shoulder,  or,  as  bowling,  with  the  whole 
movement  of  the  arm  approximately  in  a  vertical  plane 
below  the  shoulder,  the  ball  being  delivered  after  the  hand 
has  passed  the  lowest  point  of  its  swing. 

Syn.  —  See  secret. 

underhand  stope.  Mining.  See  store,  n.,  a,  Cit.  ;  mine,  Illust. 
un'der-hand'  i-liSnd'),  adv.  1.  Ill  hand;  in  subjection.  Obs. 
2.  By  secret  means ;  in  a  clandestine  manner  ;  slyly ; 
hence,  by  fraud  ;  unfairly.  Dnjden. 

3  Baseball,  Cricket,  etc.  In  an  underhand  manner;  — 
said  of  pitching  or  bowling. 

un'der  hand  ed  (87),  a.  1.  Underhand  ;  clandestine. 

2.  Insufficiently  provided  with  hands  or  workers;  short- 
handed  ;  Obs.  or  R .,  sparsely  populated.  Coleridge. 

—  un  der-hand'ed  ly,  adv.  —  un  der-liand'ed-ness,  n. 
un'der-liang'man  (fiu'der-hjfng'man),  n.  An  assistant  or 
deputy  hangman. 

un  der  hew'  (-hu'),  v.  t.  To  hew  less  than  usual  or  proper  ; 
specif.,  to  hew  (a  piece  of  timber  which  should  be  square) 
so  that  it  appears  to  contain  more  cubic  feet, 
un'der  hung'  (im'der-hung' ;  see  under-),  a.  1.  Carp. 
Resting  on  a  track  at  the  bottom,  instead  of  being  suspend¬ 
ed  ;  —  said  of  a  sliding  door. 

2.  Projecting  beyond  the  upper  jaw  ;  —  said  of  the  lower 
jaw.  Also,  having  the  lower  jaw  projecting  ;  undershot, 
un  der  laid'  (-lad'),  a.  Laid  or  placed  underneath  ;  also, 
having  something  laid  or  lying  underneath, 
un  der  lap'  (-15p'),  v.  i.  ci*  t.  To  project  under  the  edge 
or  end  of  something ;  as,  the  forward  end  of  each  plank 
utiderlaps  the  overlapping  rear  end  of  the  next, 
un  der-lay'  (-la'),  v.  t.  [AS.  undei'lecgan.  See  under;  lay, 
v.  t.~]  1.  To  lay  beneath  ;  to  put  under. 

2.  Specif.:  a  To  raise  or  support  by  something  laid  under; 
as,  to  underlay  a  cut,  plate,  or  the  like,  for  printing,  b  To 
put  a  tap  on  (a  shoe).  Obs. 

3.  To  lie  beneath.  Obs.  Spenser. 

un  der  lay',  v.  i.  Mining.  To  incline  from  the  vertical ;  to 

hade  ;  — said  of  a  vein,  fault,  or  lode, 
un'der-lay'  (fin'der-la'),  n.  1.  Mining.  The  inclination 
of  a  vein,  fault,  or  lode  from  the  vertical  ;  hade. 

2.  Print.  A  thickness  of  paper  or  the  like,  placed  under 
type,  etc.,  to  bring  it  to  the  height  for  printing, 
un  der-lay'er  (-la'er),  n.  1.  One  that  underlays. 

2.  Mining.  A  perpendicular  shaft  sunk  to  cut  the  lode  at 
any  required  depth. 

un'der-lease'  (fin'der-les'),  n.  Law.  A  lease  by  a  tenant 
or  lessee  ;  esp.,  one  for  only  a  part  of  his  term  or,  some¬ 
times,  for  only  a  part  of  the  premises:  a  sublease, 
un  der-let'  (-let'),  v.  t.  1.  To  let  below  the  real  value. 

2.  To  grant  an  underlease  of;  to  sublet, 
un'der  lie'  (-11'),  v.  t.  [AS.  underlicgan.  See  under  ;  lie 
to  be  prostrate.]  1.  To  lie  or  be  situated  under ;  as,  a 
stratum  of  clay  underlies  the  surface  gravel. 

2.  To  be  at  the  basis  of  ;  to  form  the  foundation  of ;  to 
support ;  as,  a  doctrine  underlying  a  theory. 

3.  To  be  subject  or  amenable  to.  Obs.  or  R. 

The  knight  of  Ivanhoe  .  .  .  underlies  the  challenge  of  Brian 
de  Bois  Guilbert.  Scott. 


4.  Finance.  To  exist  as  a  claim  or  security  anterior  and 
prior  to  another  ;  as,  a  first  mortgage  underlies  a  second, 
un'der-line'  (un'der-lin'),  r.  t.  1.  To  mark  with  a  line  be¬ 
low,  as  words  in  a  manuscript ;  to  underscore. 

2.  To  announce  in  advance  by  or  as  if  by  an  underline  ;  as, 
his  book  is  underlined  for  publication  next  month. 

3.  To  influence  secretly.  Obs.  Sir  II.  Wottcm . 

un'der-line'  (un'der-lin'),  n.  A  line  underneath  ;  specif.: 

a  Theat.  A  line  announcing  a  performance  shortly  to  fol¬ 
low,  under  the  notice  of  a  current  performance,  b  The 
lower  border  of  the  flank  of  a  domestic  animal,  as  a  sheep, 
un'dcr-ling  (-ling),  n.  [AS.  See  under;  1st -ling.]  An 
inferior  person ;  one  who  is  under  another’s  orders ;  a 
subordinate ;  —  used  esp.  with  implication  of  meanness 
or  servility ;  hence,  a  mean,  sorry  iellow. 
un'der  load'  (-lod'),  n.  A  too  small  load, 
underload  starter.  Elec.  A  motor  starter  provided  with 
an  underload  switch. 

underload  switch.  Elec.  A  sw  itch  which  opens  a  circuit 
when  the  current  falls  below  a  certain  predetermined  val¬ 
ue,  used  to  protect  certain  types  of  motors  from  running 
at  excessive  speed  upon  decrease  of  load, 
un'der-ly  ing  (-li'Tng  ;  see  under-),  a.  1.  Lying  under  or 
beneath  ;  fundamental ;  as,  utiderlyitig  strata ;  utiderlying 
principles. 

2.  Finance.  Anterior  and  prior  in  claim  ;  as,  an  underly¬ 
ing  mortgage. 

un  der  man' (-m5n'),t>.  f.  Chiefly  Naut.  To  furnish  with 
an  inadequate  force  of  men,  so  as  to  leave  short-handed  ; 
as,  it  should  be  a  felony  to  underman  a  ship, 
un'der  mast  ed  (fin'der-mas'ted  ;  -tid ;  see  under-),  a. 
Naut.  Having  masts  too  small  for  the  proper  .‘ails. 

Un  der  mine'  (-min'),  v.  t.  1.  To  excavate  the  earth  be¬ 
neath,  or  the  under  part  of,  esp.  for  the  purpose  of  caus¬ 
ing  to  fall  or  be  overthrown  ;  to  form  a  mine  under  ;  to 
sap ;  as,  to  undermine  a  wall. 

2.  Fig.:  To  subvert  or  weaken  insidiously  or  secretly  ;  as, 
to  undermine  one’s  health ;  to  remove  the  foundation  or 
support  of  by  clandestine  means ;  to  ruin  in  an  under¬ 
hand  way  ;  as,  to  utidermine  reputation, 
un'der  most  (Qn'der-most),  a.  [From  under  ;  cf.  after¬ 
most.]  Lowest,  as  in  place,  rank,  or  condition, 
un'dern  (un'dern  ;  dial,  also  don'-),  n.  [AS.  undern  the 
third  hour  of  the  day  ;  akin  to  OS.  undom,  OHG.  untarn, 
untorn ,  Icel.  undom  mid  afternoon,  mid  forenoon,  Goth. 
undaumimats  the  midday  meal ;  peril,  orig.  the  time 
when  it  is  not  dark;  cf.  AS.  undieme,  undyrne,  not  hid¬ 
den,  manifest,  fr.  tin-  not  -f-  dierne ,  secret,  hidden,  evil. 
Cf.  undermeal,  undertime.]  Obs.  or  Scot.  &  Dial.  Eng. 

1.  Nine  in  the  morning  ;  morning,  esp.  the  latter  part  of 
the  forenoon  ;  also,  midday  ;  noon.  Obs. 

2.  Afternoon  ;  the  time  from  noon  to  sundown. 

3.  A  lunch  in  the  middle  of  the  morning  or  afternoon. 
un'der-neath'(un'der-neth';  -nefch'),  adv.  [ME.  undemethe. 

See  under  ;  beneath.]  Beneath;  below  ;  in  a  lower  place. 

Or  sullen  mole,  that  runneth  underneath.  Milton 
UU'der-neath',  prep.  Under  ;  beneath  ;  below, 
un'dern- SOng'(un'dem-s8ng/;  205),  7i.  Eccl.  An  office  sung 
at  the  third  hour  of  the  day  ;  —  an  old  name  for  tierce, 
un'der-part'  (uu'der-part/),  n.  A  subordinate  part.  Rare. 
un'der-pass'  (-pas'),?*.  A  passage  beneath,  as  where  a  road 
goes  under  a  railroad. 

un  der  pay'  (-pa'),  v.  t.  To  pay  inadequately.  —  un'der- 
pay'ment  (-pa'ment),  n. 

un'der  pick'  ( fin'd  er-pik'),  a.  Of  a  loom  or  picking  mo¬ 
tion,  having  the  picking  arm,  or  shuttle-driving  device, 
under  the  shuttle  boxes.  Cf.  overpick,  a. 
un'der-pick',  n.  An  underpick  loom  or  picking  motion  ; 
also,  the  mode  of  picking  U6ed  in  one. 
un  der-pin'  (-pin'),  v.  t. ;  un'der-pinned'  (-pTnd') ;  un'- 
der-pin'ning.  1.  To  lay  stones,  masonry,  etc.,  under,  as 
the  sills  of  a  building,  on  which  it  is  to  rest. 

2.  To  support  by  a  foundation  ;  to  place  struts,  props,  or 
the  like,  underneath  for  support,  as  when  foundations  are 
temporarily  removed.  Hence,  fig.,  to  prop  ;  support, 
under-pin'ning  (un'der-pin'Tng),  p.  pr.  <L-  vb.  n.  of 
underpin.  Hence :  n.  (proti.  un'der-pTn'Tng).  a  Arch.  (1) 
That  by  which  a  building  is  underpinned  ;  the  material  and 
construction  used  for  support,  introduced  beneath  a  wall 


un  der-curved'  (-kfirvd'),  a. 
See  i’N  her-  b. 

un'der-cut'ter,  //.  One  that  un¬ 
dercuts  or  makes  undercuts, 
un'der-daub  er.  n.See  UNDER  C 
un'der-deal  lng.  n.  Under¬ 
handed  dealing.  Ohs. 
un'der-deck'  ton'nage.  Sec 
tonnage,  2.  [rior  degree.  O').**.  I 
un  der-de  greed',  a.  Of  infe-| 
un  der-delve',  v.  t.  [AS.  under- 

de/fmi.]  =  UNDER  DIO.  Ohs. 

un'der-dig',  v.  t.  To  under¬ 
mine.  O' >s. 

un'der  do'  (-doo').  »*  ».  To  do 
less  than  one  can,  or  than  is  req¬ 
uisite  or  proper.  —  un  der-do'er 
f-dilb'er).  n.  [delve.  Obs. I 
un  der-dolv'en.  />.  />.  of  undkk-I 
un  der-draw',  r.  t.  1.  To  draw* 
under.  [quately.l 

2.  To  drawr  or  depict  inade-| 
un'der-draw  era,  n.  pi.  = 
drawer,  2  b. 

un  der-dresa',  i.  To  dress 
less  well  or  fully  than  is  fit. — 
un  der-dre8aed'  (  -drest'),  p.  a. 
un  der-drive',  r.  t.  To  drive 
from  beneath. 

un'der-driv  en, /mru  !f  p.  />.  of 

undkrdrivk.  Specif.:  a.  Mach. 

See  OVERDRIVEN. 

undere.  +  undear. 
underearth,  a.  Also  under- 
earthly.  Subterranean.  Obs. 
un'der  eat  en,  a.  Eaten  or  worn 
away  from  beneath, 
un  der  ex'er-ciae.  r.  t.  S t.  To 
exercise  too  little.  —  w.  Too 
little  exercise. 

un'der-eye',  ».  See  under-  a. 
un'der-fac  tion,  u.  A  subordi¬ 
nate  or  inferior  faction.  Obs. 
un'der-fac  ul-ty,  n.  A  subordi¬ 
nate  faculty.  Ohs.  or  R. 
un'der-fall',  n.  A  lower  moun¬ 
tain  slope  ;  —  usually  in  jd. 
un  der-fang'  (-fttng>),  r.  t.  [AS. 
ntii/rrfanf/en,  p.  p.  of  vnderfnn 
to  receive,  undertake;  under  un¬ 


der  A. fan  to  take.  See  fang  to 

seize.]  Obs.  1.  To  undertake. 

2.  To  take  ;  accept :  receive. 

3.  To  admit ;  conceive  ;  under¬ 
stand.  ftrap.f 

4.  To  insnare;  circumvent:  cn-l 

5.  To  sustain  :  support  ;  guard, 

un'der-farm  er,«.  See  under- c. 
un'der  fel  low,  n.  A  low  fel¬ 
low.  Ohs  [dkkfang.I 

underfenge.  Obs.  pret.  of  un-| 
un'der-fill  ing,  n.  The  filling 
below*  or  beneath ;  the  under 
part  of  a  building. 

un  der-find',  v.  i.  [Cf.  D.  on- 
dm  indru  to  find  out.]  Kind  out; 
understand.  Ohs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 
un^er-fire',  v.  t.  1.  Ceram.  To 
fire  insufficiently. 

2.  To  fire  from  beneath,  [dee-. I 
un'der-fit' tings,  //.  pi.  Sec  un-| 
un'der-flame\  n.  See  under- c. 
un'der-fleeceG  n.  The  short 
thick  fleece  under  the  outer 
fleece  of  any  w  oolly  animal, 
un'der-floor',  n.  Sr  un'der- 
floor  ing.  rh.  n.  See  under-. 
un'der -flow',  n.  A  flowing  un¬ 
der,  or  that  which  flows  under, 
underfo,  »».  t.  =  undkrfang, 
to  undertake  :  to  receive.  Ohs. 
un'der-fol'low.  r.  t.  To  follow 
closely  after.  Ohs. 
underfong-  *h  underfano. 
un  der-foot',  a.  bow  ;  base  ; 
abject  :  downtrodden, 
un  der-foot',  v.  t.  To  support 
beneath  ;  to  prop  :  underpin, 
un  der  fur'nish.  r.  t.  To  fur¬ 
nish  insufficiently, 
un'der-gang'.  r.  t.  [AS.  under - 
gnngavf]  To  undergo:  to  endure. 
Ohs.  or  Scot.  Sr  Dial.  Ena. 
un'der-gang  ing,  «.  Humilia¬ 
tion.  Ohs. 

un'der-gear',  n.  1.  Gear  placed 
below,  or  under  something  else* 
2.  Undergarments.  Colloq. 
un  der-get',  r.  t.  [Cf.  AS.  un- 
dergitan  to  understand.  See 


G BT.l  To  understand  ;  perceive. 

Ohs. 

un'der-gird  er,  n.  See  under-. 
un'der- girth  ,  n.  The  band  or 
rope  used  in  undergirding. 
un'der-go',  v.  i.  To  endure.  //. 
un'der-god7,  u.  A  lower  or  in¬ 
ferior  god  :  a  demigod, 
un  der-go'ing,  a.  Enduring; 
patient.  Ohs.  [derneath.l 

un  der-gore'.  v.  t.  To  gore  un-| 
un'der-grade\  a.  Railroads. 
a  Below  the  grade  of  the  track, 
b  Designating  a  (deck)  bridge, 
un  der-grad'u-ate-Bhip.  n  See 
-ship.  [beneath.  Oft*.  I 

un  der-groan',  r.  t.  To  groan  | 
un  der-grope'.  v  i.  Toconceive; 
understand.  Ohs. 
un'der-ground  ,  r.  t.  To  lay 
underground,  as  wires.  Colloq. 
un'der-grove' ,  n.  A  grove  of 
shrubs  or  low  trees  under  taller 
ones.  [Obs.  j 

un'der- grow',  a.  Undergrown.  I 
un  der-grow'.  »\  ».  To  grow*  to 
an  inferior,  or  less  than  the  usu¬ 
al,  size  or  height.  Rare. 
un'der-growl',  n.  A  subdued 
growl  or  grumbling  Rare. 
un  der-grub',  r.  t.  To  under¬ 
mine.  Dial.  Eng.  [pend.  /?.| 
un  der-hang',  v.  t.  Sc  i.  To  sus-| 
un'der-head',  n.  1.  A  stupid 
person.  Ohs. 

2.  See  under- c. 
un  der  heave',  v.  i.  [Cf.  AS. 
underhebban .]  To  heave  or  lift 
from  below*.  Obs. 
underhile,  r.  t.  To  spread  forth; 
suffuse.  Ohs. 

un'der-hlved  (-hlvd'  :  sec  un¬ 
der-),  a.  See  UNDER-  b  (2). 
un'der-hold  .  n.  Wrestling.  A 
hold  in  which  the  opponent  is 
grasped  under  his  arms, 
un  der-hoie',  r.  t.  S'  ?•  Mining. 
To  cut  away  the  lower  por¬ 
tion  of,  or  to  cut  under  (a  coal 
seam).  Loral ,  IT.  S. 


un  der-hon'est  (-bn'Sst),  a. 
Not  entirely  honest.  Rare. 
un'der-horsed'  (-bOrst  :  srr  r.v- 
DER-),a.  See  under-  b.  [der-  c.I 
un'der-house'raaid  .  u.  See  r.\-| 
un'de-rived'  (fin'd*  rTvd' ),  a. 
See  i  n-,  not.  un- de-riv'ed- 
nes8  (-rlv'gd-nCa),  v. 
un'der-jack  et,  u.,  im'der  jaw', 
n.  See  under- c. 
un'der -jawed'  (-j6d'  ;  see  un¬ 
der-),  a.  Having  the  under 
jaw  prominent.  Rare.  fOto.l 
un  derdoin',  v.  t.  Toaubjoin.| 
un  der-keep',  v.  t.  To  keep  un¬ 
der:  suppress.  Ohs.  [der- c.I 
un'der-keep  er.  n.  See  un-I 
un'der-kind'  (-kind  ),  n.  An 
inferior  kind.  Ran-. 
un'der-king',  n.  A  subordinate 
king  :  formerly  also,  a  viceroy. 
—  un'der  king  dom,  n. 
un'der-la  bor  er,  -la  bour-er,  n. 
See  i  n  dkk-  c. 

un  der-lain',  ?>.  />.  of  underlie. 
un  der-laugh',  r.  i.  To  laugh 
secretly.  Ohs.  [pie.  Ohs.  I 
un'der-leaf  ,  //.  A  kind  of  ap-| 
un'der-lease',  v.  t.  Sr  i.  To  un¬ 
derlet. 

un'der-let',  n.  Brewing.  A  pine 
for  introducing  liquid  into  the 
mash  tun  from  beneath, 
un  der-let'ter  (-fr),  ».  A  tenant 
who  underlets  property  to  an¬ 
other  (the  un  der-les-see'). 
un'der-lie'.  =  underlay,  n.,  1. 
un'der-lie',  v.  i.  To  lie  below 
or  under. 

un'der-life',  n.  Life  beneath 
the  surface,  or  concealed  from 
common  knowledge.  Rare. 
un  der-line'ment,  n.  See  -went. 
un'der-lin'en.  n.  Linen  under¬ 
clothes:  loosely, any  underwear, 
esp.  of  cotton. 

un'der-lip',  n.  See  under-  c. 
un  der-live'  (-1 T  v'i,  v  t.  To 
live  at  a  lower  cost  than.  Rare. 
un'der-load',  v.  t.  To  load  too 


lightly  or  under  a  proper  or  us¬ 

ual  amount. 

un'der-lock',  n.  A  lock  of  wool 
hanging  Jiom  a  sheep’s  belly. 

un'der-look  er,  n.  An  under- 

viewer. 

un'der-lout',  a.  [AS.  underlu- 
tan,  v.  i.,  submit,  p.  p.  underlo- 
ten.J  Ohs.  Subjected  ;  van¬ 
quished;  also,  obedient;  submis¬ 
sive.  Meet;  servant.  Oft*. I 

un'der-lout', n.  Underling;  sub-| 
un'der-ly  (fin'dPr-lY),  a.  Poor; 
inferior  Dial.  Eng.  or  U.  S. 
un'der  lye\  n.  Song  Making. 
The  lye  beneath  the  layer  of 
soap  in  the  kettle,  [der-  c  (1).  I 
un'der  mark  ing,  n.  See  un-| 
un'der-mas  ter  (-m  A  s't  5  r  :  see 
master),  n.  See  under- c  (2) 
un'der-match',  w.  One  who 
falls  short  of  being  a  match.  Ohs. 
un'der-meal',  n.  [ME.  under- 
met,  AS.  uiidernnisei ,  nndermsel , 
morning  time.  See  undern  ; 
meal  a  repast  ]  The  afternoon, 
or  undern  :  also,  afternoon  meal 
or  nnp.  Ohs. 

un'der-men'tioned  (tl  n'df  r- 
men'shi/nd),  a.  Mentioned  be¬ 
low  or  hereafter, 
under-mind'  (-mind'),  v.  t. 
[See  undermine.]  To  under¬ 
mine.  Obs.  or  Scot.  Sr  Dial. 
un  der-mind'ed.  a.  Underhand; 
deceitful  ;  mean  Dial.  Eng. 
un'der-mine',  n.  Ohs.  a  A 
military  mine,  b  A  cave, 
un  der  min'er  (-miu'er),  n.  One 
who  undermines, 
un  der  min'is-ter.  >•.  1.  Toscve 
as  a  subordinate.  Ohs.—  un'der- 
min'is-try.//.  Obs.  [mirth.  Ohs. | 
un'der-mirth'.  n.  Concealed! 
un  der-mon'ied,  a.  Bribed.  Ohs. 
un  der-mow',  v.  t.  [See  mow, 
v.  Sc  n.,  grimace.]  To  mock 
with  a  grimace  ;  sneer  at.  Ohs. 
un'der-mus  lin  (un'dPr-mtiz'- 
lln),  ti.  Muslin  underwear. 


un'der-named'  (-n  a  m  d')  ,  a. 
Named  below.  [bell.  I 
un'dern-bell',  n.  The  dinner! 
underne,  a.  |  AS  undieme ,  un- 
f/grne.)  Not  f-ecret.  Obs. 
un  der-nean'  (fi  n'd  ?  r-n  e  n'), 
adv.  Sf  prep.  Underneath.  Dial. 
Eng. 

undernemer.  +  undf.rmmer. 
undernethe  +  underneath. 
un'der-nice'ness,  n.  A  want  of 
niceness  ;  indelicacy, 
un'der-nim',  v.  t.;  pret.  un  der- 

NAM',  />!.  -NO'.MEN  ;  p.  p.  -  N  U  - 
m kn,  -nomen. [ME.  undemiwen, 
A8.  unde  mini  an.  SeeNiM.]  Ohs 

1.  To  take  ;  seize  ;  capture. 

2.  To  perceive  :  to  understand. 
3-  To  take  upon  one’s  self  ;  to 
undertake  ;  examine. 

4  To  blame  ;  rebuke  ;  reprove 
—  undernimer,  n.  Ohs. 
undernmel,  //.[See  undermeai.  ] 
A  morning  rest  ;  a  siesta.  Ohs. 
un'der-note'.;/.  Low  or  subdued 
note  ;  undertone.  [ed  below. I 
un'der-not  ed  (-not'Sdba.  Not-I 
u  n'd  e  r  n-tid  e',  //.  Also  un'¬ 
dern  time'.  [AS.  Underntui  .~\ 
=  UNDERN.  Ohs.  [c  (2).  | 

un'der-of  fi-cer.  u.  See  unde  it- 1 
un  der'o-gat  ingdln-dfT'r.-gat'- 
Yng),  a.,  un  de-rog'a-to-ry,  a 
See  un-,  not. 
underon.  +  undern. 
un  der-part',  v.  t.  To  make  into 
smaller  parts  Ohs.  or  R. 
un'der  peep',  r.  t.  To  peep  un¬ 
der.  Rare.  [der.  Rare.  I 

un  der-peer'.  >*.  t.  To  i>eer  un-| 
un'der-peo  pled  (-pe'p’ld  :  see 
under-),  a.  See  under-  b  (2). 
un'der-pet'ti-coat,  n.  See  un¬ 
der-  c  (2>. 

underpicchen.  +  underpitoh 
un'der-picked'(un'der-pIkt/’),o. 
Underpick;  —  of  a  loom, 
un  der-pier',  v.  t.  See  under- 
b(l).  [of  underpitch. J 

un  der-pight'.  Obs.  pret.  &  p.  p.| 
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already  constructed.  (2)  The  foundation,  esp.  of  a  frame 
house.  Local,  U.  S.  b  A  method  of  lining  a  shaft  by  sup¬ 
porting  the  upper  section  of  brickwork  on  a  curb  by  shores 
or  props,  excavating  below  and  building  up  to  this  curb 
from  another  curb  inserted  lower  down,  and  so  on. 
un'der-jfftch'  (fin'der-plch'),  a.  Arch.  Designating  a 
groining  or  vault  formed  by  the  incomplete  intersection  of 
unequal,  usually  cylindrical,  vaults.  See  vault,  Illust. 
under  plant'  (-plSnt'),  v.  l. ;  un'der-plant'ed  ;  un'der- 
plant'ing.  To  plant  under;  specif.,  Forestry ,  to  plant 
(young  trees)  under  an  existing  stand, 
under  play'  (-pla'),  v .  i.  cC*  t.  1.  To  play  in  an  inferior 
manner  ;  to  underact  a  part. 

2.  Card  Playing.  To  play  a  losing  card  when  holding  a 
winning  one,  in  the  hope  of  a  future  advantage, 
under-play'  (un'der-pla'),  n.  Act  of  underplaying, 
under-plot'  (-plbt'),  n.  1.  A  series  of  events  in  a  play, 
collateral  with  the  main  story  but  subservient. 

2.  A  clandestine  scheme;  a  trick.  Addison. 

under-pro-duc'tion  (-pro-duk'shwn),  n.  Pol.  Econ.  The 
production  of  less  than  is  demanded,  or  of  less  than  the 
usual  supply. 

un'der-proof'  (un'der-proof' ;  see  under-),  a.  Containing 
less  alcohol  than  proof  spirit  (which  see), 
under  prop'  (-pr8p'),  v.  t.  To  prop  up  from  below;  un¬ 
derpin  ;  fig.,  to  uphold  ;  support. 

un'der-pro-por'tloned  (-pro-por'slmnd  ;  201),  a.  Of  inad¬ 
equate  or  inferior  proportions  ;  small ;  poor, 
under-quote'  (-kwot'),  V.  1.  To  quote  at  a  lower  price 
than  another;  to  quote  a  lower  price  than, 
under  rate'  (-rat'),  V.  t  To  rate  too  low ;  to  rate  below 
the  value  ;  to  undervalue. 

un'der  ream  er  (un'der-rem'er),  n.  A  reamer  for  operat¬ 
ing  under  the  tube  or  standpipe  of  a  borehole,  as  for  a  well, 
to  enlarge  the  hole  for  the  reception  of  the  tube,  and  con¬ 
trived  so  as  to  be  readily  retracted. 

un'der-run'  (-run'),  V.  t.  [Cf.  AS.  under i man.  See  run.] 
To  run  or  pass  under  ;  esp.,  Naut .,  to  pass  along  and  under, 
as  in  a  boat  under  a  cable  or  net,  for  the  purpose  of  taking 
it  in,  or  of  examining  it.  — to  underrun  a  hose,  Naut.,  to  lift 
it  up  at  one  end,  then  walk  along  shifting  one  hand  after 
another  so  that  the  water  will  run  out. —to  u.  a  tackle, 
Naut.,  to  separate  its  parts  and  put  them  in  order, 
under  score'  (-skor' ;  201),  v.  t.  To  draw  a  mark  or  line 
under  ;  to  underline.  —  n.  An  underscored  line. 
Under-sec're  ta-ry  (-sek're-ta-rl),  n.  A  subordinate  or 
assistant  secretary.  —  un'der-scc're-ta-ry  ship',  n. 
under-sell'  (-sSl'),  v.  t.  To  sell  articles  at  a  lower  price 
than  ;  to  sell  cheaper  than. 

under-set'  (-sgt'),  v.  t.  1.  To  put  under  subjection.  Obs. 

2.  To  prop  or  support.  Bacon. 

3.  To  underlet;  sublet.  Eng. 

under-set'ter  (un'der-sgt'er),  7i.  One  that  undersets ; 
specif. :  a  A  prop;  support ;  pedestal.  Obs.  or  R.  b  One 
who  sublets.  Eng. 

under-sher'iif  (-shSr'If),  n.  A  sheriff’s  deputy  ;  specif., 
one  on  whom  the  sheriff’s  powers  devolve  in  case  of  the 
latter’s  incapacity  or  a  vacancy  in  the  office. 

Under-shirt'  (-shfirt'),  n.  A  shirt  worn  next  the  skin, 
under  another  shirt. 

under-shoot'  (-shoot'),  V.  t.  To  shoot  short  of  (a  mark). 
Un'der-ShOt'  (im'der-shSt'),  a.  1.  Having  the  lower  inci¬ 
sor  teeth  projecting  beyond  the  upper  ones  when  the  mouth 
is  closed,  as  in  a  bulldog  ;  also,  of  persons,  underhung. 

2.  Moved  by  water  passing  be¬ 
neath; —  said  of  a  water  wheel 
(undershot  wheel). 

under-shriev'al-ty  (-shrev'«l-tY), 
n.  The  office  or  position  of  an  un¬ 
dersheriff. 

under-shrub'  (-shrub' ) ,  n .  A  low 
shrub;  a  low  woody  plant,  whether 
growing  beneath  trees  or  in  open 
ground  ;  a  subshrub.  Undershot  Water  Wheel. 

Under- shut'  (-shut'),  a.  Shut  from  beneath  ;  —  said  esp. 

of  a  valve  that  shuts  by  being  lifted  against  a  seat, 
un'der-sign'  (-sill'),  v.  t.  To  write  one’s  name  at  the  foot 
or  end  of,  as  a  letter  or  any  legal  instrument, 
the  un'der-signed'  (-slnd'),  the  person  whose  name  is  signed, 
or  the  persons  whose  names  are  signed,  at  the  end  of  a 
document ;  the  subscriber  or  subscribers. 
under-sized7  (un'der-sizd' ;  see  under-),  a.  1.  Of  a  size 
less  than  is  common  or  proper. 

2.  Paper  Making.  Not  sufficiently  sized  ;  —  said  of  paper, 
un'der-skirt'  (-skfirt/),  n.  A  petticoat;  the  skirt  worn 
under  a  dress  or  outside  skirt. 

Under-sky'  (-ski'),  n.  The  lower  region  of  the  sky.  Rare. 
under-sleeve'  (-slev'),  n.  A  sleeve  worn  under  another, 
under  soil'  (-soil'),  n.  Soil  beneath  the  surface  ;  subsoil, 
under  song'  (-s8ng' ;  205),  n.  1.  The  burden  of  a  song  ; 
an  accompanying  strain  ;  a  refrain. 

2.  Hence,  fig.,  underlying  meaning  ;  undertone. 

In  the  very  best  [poetry]  there  is  often  an  undersong  of  sense 
which  none  beside  tne  poetic  mind  .  .  .  can  comprehend.  Landor. 


under  sparred'  (fin'der-spard';  see  under-),  a.  Naut.  Hav¬ 
ing  spars  too  small  to  spread  the  proper  amount  of  canvas, 
un'der-sphere'  (-sier'),  n.  1.  A  sphere  smaller  than,  and 
in  its  movements  subject  to,  another  ;  a  satellite. 

2.  An  inferior  sphere,  or  field  of  action.  Rare. 
under-stand'  (un'der-stXnd'),  v.  t. ;  pret.  <t*  p.  p.  under¬ 
stood'  (-stood'),  and  Archaic  un'der-stand'ed  ;  p.  pr.  & 
vb.  7i.  un'der-stand'ing.  [ME.  understanden ,  AS.  under- 
standan  to  understand, lit., to  stand  under;  ci.AS.iovstandan 
to  understand,  G.  ver stehen.  The  development  of  sense  is 
not  clear.  See  under  ;  stand.]  1.  To  apprehend  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  ;  to  grasp  the  idea  of  ;  to  comprehend  ;  as,  to  under- 
stan<l  a  problem  in  Euclid  ;  to  understand  a  proposition  ; 
the  jury  understands  the  witness  ;  to  understand  a  wink. 

A  tongue  not  understanded  of  the  people.  Bk.  of  Com.  Prayer. 

2.  To  be  apprised  of  ;  to  learn  ;  to  be  informed  of  ;  to 
hear  ;  as,  I  understand  that  the  bill  has  passed. 

3.  To  recognize  or  hold  as  being  or  signifying  ;  to  suppose 
to  mean  ;  to  interpret  ;  explain. 

The  most  learned  interpreters  understood  the  words  of  sin,  and 
not  of  Abel.  -  Locke. 

4.  To  imply  tacitly  ;  to  take  for  granted  ;  to  assume  ;  as, 
conditions  expressed  or  understood ;  to  take  as  meant, 
though  not  expressed  ;  as,  in  “  measures,  not  men  ”  a  verb 
is  understood. 

5.  To  stand  under ;  to  support.  Jocose  A'  Rare.  Shak. 
to  give  one  to  understand,  to  cause  one  to  know. 

un  der  stand',  v.  i.  1.  To  have  the  use  of  the  intellectual 
faculties ;  to  be  an  intelligent  being. 

2.  To  be  informed  ;  to  have  or  receive  knowledge 

I  came  to  Jerusalem,  and  understood  of  the  evil  that  Eliashib 
did  for  Tobiah.  Nell  xiii.  7 

3.  To  give  heed.  Obs. 

un  der  standing, p.pr.  of  understand.  Hence:  a.  Know¬ 
ing;  intelligent ;  skillful  ;  as,  lie  is  an  understanding  man. 
un'der-stand'ing,  n.  [AS.]  1.  Act  of  one  who  under¬ 

stands  a  thing,  in  any  sense  of  the  verb ;  knowledge,  dis¬ 
cernment,  comprehension,  interpretation,  or  explanation. 

2.  An  agreement  of  opinion  or  feeling  ;  adjustment  of  dif¬ 
ferences  ;  anything  mutually  understood  or  agreed  upon  ; 
as,  to  come  to  an  understanding  with  another. 

He  hoped  the  loyalty  of  his  subjects  would  concur  with  him 
in  the  preserving  of  a  good  understanding  between  him  and  his 
people  Clarendon. 

3.  Power  to  understand ;  the  intelligence  ;  the  rational 
powers  taken  collectively  ;  the  power  to  distinguish  truth 
from  falsehood,  and  to  adapt  means  to  ends. 

There  is  a  spirit  in  man  ;  and  the  inspiration  of  the  Almighty 
giveth  them  understanding.  Job  xxxii.  8. 

The  power  of  perception  is  that  which  we  call  the  understand¬ 
ing.  Perception,  which  we  make  the  act  of  the  understanding ,  is 
of  three  sorts  :  1.  The  perception  of  ideas  in  our  mind  ;  2.  The 
perception  of  the  signification  of  signs  ;  3.  The  perception  of 
the  connection  or  repugnancy,  agreement  or  disagreement,  that 
there  is  between  any  of  our  ideas.  All  these  are  attributed  to 
the  understanding ,  or  perceptive  power,  though  it  be  the  two 
latter  only  that  use  allows  us  to  say  we  understand.  Locke 

In  its  wider  acceptation,  understanding  is  the  entire  power  of 
perceiving  and  conceiving,  exclusive  of  the  sensibility  ;  the 
power  of  dealing  with  the  impressions  of  sense,  and  composing 
them  into  wholes  .  .  ;  and  in  its  most  comprehensive  meaning 

it  includes  even  simple  apprehension.  Coleridge 

4.  Specifically,  the  discursive  faculty ;  the  faculty  of  know¬ 
ing  by  the  medium  or  use  of  general  conceptions  or  rela¬ 
tions.  The  distinction  between  understanding  and  reason  is  es¬ 
sentially  that  between  discursive  or  applied  reasoning,  in  which 
the  mind  passes  from  relation  to  relation  or  from  thought  to 
thought,  and  insight ,  or  direct  apprehension  of  the  total  ration¬ 
ality  of  a  system  of  thought.  The  distinction  was  drawn  by 
Plato  under  the  terms  vorfens  (reason)  and  Suvoia  (understand¬ 
ing),  the  model  of  the  latter  being  mathematical  deduction. 
Aristotle,  with  empirical  or  practical  applications  in  view,  sub¬ 
stituted  for  the  latter  term  Tex'M,  empirical  rationality,  though 
he  also  uses  Siavoia.  The  Schoolmen  preserved  the  distinction 
under  the  terms  intellect  us  (reason)  and  ratio  (understanding). 
This  use  of  ratio  is  responsible  for  the  use  of  reason  in  English 
in  both  senses.  In  Germany,  Kant  and  Hegel  emphasized  the 
distinction,  employing  Vermin  ft  (reason)  and  I  'erst  and  (under¬ 
standing).  (See  reason*,  (> ;  Vkrnunft  ;  Verstand.) 

The  point  of  view  which  we  have  been  considering  —  that  of 
reflection  and  relativity  —  is  the  point  of  view  which  has  been 
distinguished  by  Kant  and  Hegel  as  the  standpoint  of  the  under¬ 
standing.  It  is  not  separable  in  kind  from  the  mode  of  consid¬ 
eration  which  the  same  thinkers  have  designated  by  the  term 
reason  B.  Bosanquet. 

I  use  the  term  understanding ,  not  for  the  noetic  faculty,  intel¬ 
lect  proper,  or  place  of  principles,  but  for  the  dianoetic  or  dis¬ 
cursive  faculty  in  its  widest  signification,  for  the  faculty  of 
relations  or  comparisons  :  and  thus  in  the  meaning  in  which 
“  Verstand  ”  is  now  employed  hv  the  Germans.  Sir  It .  Hamilton. 
Syn.  —  Sense,  intelligence,  perception.  See  reason. 

—  un  der  standing  ly,^/r — un  der-stand'ing-ness,  ?i. 

un  der  state'  (-stat/),  v.  t.  <C*  i.  To  state  or  represent  as 
less,  or  less  strongly,  than  may  be  done  truthfully, 
un'der-state'ment  (un'der-stat'mgnt),  n.  Act  of  under¬ 
stating,  or  a  statement  below  the  truth, 
un'der-stim'u-lus,  n.  A  stimulus  which  fails  to  produce 
its  proper  effect  upon  consciousness  because  of  lack  of  suf¬ 
ficient  intensity. 

understock'  (-stok'),  v.  t.  To  supply  insufficiently  with 
stock  of  any  kind,  as  a  farm  or  store, 
un'der-strap'per  (un'der-strgp'er),  n.  A  petty  fellow  ;  an 
inferior  agent ;  an  underling. 


un'der-pitcli',  v.  t.  [ME.  under- 

picchen.  See  under  ;  pitch  to 
throw,  fix.]  To  fill  underneath  ; 
to  stuff.  Ohs.  [c(l).| 

un'der-plain',  n.  See  ux  der-| 
un'der-plate',  n.  See  under- 
c  (2). 

un  der-poise',  v.  t.  To  rate  be¬ 
low  what  is  due.  Obs. 
un/der-pole',  r.  t.  Metal.  To 
pole  insufficiently.  Underpaled 
copper  contain s more  oxide  than 
is  desirable.  See  poling,  3. 
un'der-pop'u-lat'ed  (-p  5  p'fi- 
lat'Sd),  a.  See  under- b  (2). 
un'der-pos-ses'sor,  n.  See  un¬ 
der- c  (2).  Obs.  or  R. 
un  der-pow'ered  (-pou'Srd),  a., 
un/der-praise',u.  t.  See  i  nder- 
b(2).  [c  (2).  I 

un'der-prefect,  n.  See  under-| 
un'der-priced'  (-prist'  ;  see  un¬ 
der-),  a.,  un  der-prize',  v.  t. 
See  under-  b  (2). 
un'der-prop'per,n.One  that  un¬ 
derprops  ;  a  support  for  a  ruff, 
un  der-pull',  >■  To  exert  one’s 
influence  secretly.  Obs.  —  un¬ 
der-pull  'er,  n.  Obs. 
un'der-put'.  n.  Aleman.  Obs. 
un'der-put'.  r.  t.  To  put  or  set 
under  ;  to  subjugate.  Obs. 


un'der-rate',  a.  Inferior.  Obs. 

un'der-rate',  n.  A  price  less 
than  the  value.  R.  [ravish.  Obs.  I 
un  der-rav'ish,  v  t.  To  steal  ;| 
un  der-reach'.  v.  t.  To  reach 
under  :  to  clear  under  (a  log, 
etc.),  as  to  pass  a  chain, 
un'der-reach  ,  n.  A  pole  used 
to  lever  up  a  hogged  log,  etc. 
un  der-reck'on.  r.  t.  Underrate, 
un  der-rec'om-pensed.  a.  See 
UX D ER-  b  (2).  [C  (1).  I 

un'der-re  gion,  n.  See  under-| 
under-rere.  v.  t.  [See  rear  to 
lift.]  To  lift  from  beneath.  Obs. 
un'der-ripe'  (un'dcr-rip'  ;  see 
under-),  a.  Not  fully  ripe, 
un'der-roof,  n.  A  roof  under 
or  below  another  roof.  Rare. 
un  der-round',  v.  t.  Phon.  To 
pronounce  (a  vowel)  with  less 
lip  rounding  than  is  usual  or  to 
be  expected. 

un  der-run'ning.  />.  pr.  vb.  n. 
of  underrun.  Hence  :  n.  A 
method  of  trawling  in  which 
the  hooks  are  cleared  of  the  fish 
and  baited  in  one  operation, 
un  der-sail',  v.  i.  To  sail  under 
the  lee  of  the  shore.  Ohs. 
un'der-sailedVf.  Equipped  with 
too  small  or  too  few  sails. 


un'der-sat'u-rat  ed  (-sflUG-rat'- 

Sd).a.  See  under- b  (2). 
un  der-say'.  v.  t.  To  say  in  der¬ 
ogation  or  contradiction.  Obs. 
un'der-search'ing,  a.  Looking 
under.  Rare. 

un  der-seek',  r.  t.  [AS.  under- 
secan.  See  seek.]  To  examine 
Obs.  [undersells.  I 

un  der-sell'er,  n.  One  who  I 
un'der-sense  .  n.  A  subcon¬ 
sciousness  ;  an  inner  awareness, 
un'der-sorv  ant,  //..  un'der- 
serv  ice, //.  See  under-  c  (2). 
un'der-set',  n.  Naut.  =  under¬ 
current. 

un'der  set  ting.  v.  Something 
set  or  built  under  as  a  support, 
un'der-set  tie.  n  [Cf.  AS.  sella 
(in  comp.)  a  dweller.]  O.  Png. 
Hist.  One  of  a  class  of  hired  la¬ 
borers  under  the  peasant  hold¬ 
ers.  F.  II'.  Maitland 

un'der-shap  'en  (-s  h  a  n'’n  ;  see 
under-),  a.  Under  tne  usual 
shape  or  size  :  dwarfish.  Rare. 
un'der-sher  iff-ry,  n.  Under- 
shrievalty .  Obs. 
un  der-shore'. /•.  t.  To  shore  up. 
un'der-shrieve  .  n.  An  under- 
sheriff.  Obs.  [shrievalty. 
un'der-shriev  er-y,  n.  Under-! 


undershrife.  undersheriff 
un'der-BhruV,  a  Partly  shrub- 
like.  * 

un'der-side  .R.  See under-c  (1). 
un'der-sing'ing,  n.  The  singing 
of  a  second  part.  Obs. 
un'der-size  See  under-  c(3). 
un'der-8kink  er,  n  An  under- 
tapster  Obs.  [b  (2).  I 

un'der-sleep',  r.  i.  See  under-| 
un'der-sluice',  n.  See  under- 
c  (1). 

un'der-slung  ,  a.  See  under- b. 
un  der-spend',  v.  t  To  spend 

less  than.  Obs. 

un'der-spin',  n.  A  backward 
spin,  as  of  a  golf  ball, 
nn  der-spore',  r.  t.  To  raise  as 
With  a  spar.  Ohs. 
un'der  spread  (fin'd^r-spred'  ; 
.fee  under-),  a.  Spread  under, 
un  der-stairs  ,  n.  The  basement 
or  cellar.  [Obs.  1 

understand,  ?i.  Understanding.! 
understand,  a.  Persuaded  or 
minded.  Obs. 

under-stand'a-ble.o.  See- able. 
understandandly,  adr.  Under¬ 
standing^*  :  advisedly.  Obs. 
un  der-stand'ant.  a.  Under- 
standmg.  Obs.  —  a  man  of 
understanding.  Obs. 


un'der-stra'tum  (ihi'der-stra'tSm),  n. ;  pi.  L.  -ta  (-ta), 
K.  -tums  (-twmz).  A  substratum  ;  esp.,  the  stratum  or 
layer  of  earth  oil  which  the  mold,  or  soil,  rests ;  subsoil, 
un'der-stud  y  (-stud' I  I,  v.  /.  a-  /.  Theater.  To  study  an¬ 
other  actor’s  part,  in  order  to  be  his  substitute  in  an  emer¬ 
gency.  —  7i.  One  who  is  prepared  to  act  another’s  part, 
un'der-suit'  (-sut'),  n.  A  suit  worn  under  another  suit; 
a  suit  of  uuderclothe8. 

un'der-take'  (  tak'),  v.  t. ; pret.  un'der-took'  (-tdok') ;  p.p. 
un'der-tak'en  (-tak'’u) ;  p.  pr.  A-  vb.  n.  un'der-tak'ing 
(-tak'ing).  [under  -f-  take.]  1.  To  take  upon  one’s  self ; 
to  engage  iu  ;  to  enter  upon  ;  to  take  in  hand  ;  set  about ; 
attempt ;  as,  to  undei'take  a  task,  a  journey. 

2.  Specif.,  to  take  upon  one’s  self  solemnly  or  expressly  ; 
to  lay  one’s  self  under  obligation,  or  to  enter  into  stipula¬ 
tions,  to  perform  or  to  execute  ;  to  covenant ;  contract. 

I  ’ll  undertake  to  land  them  on  our  coast.  Shak 


3.  Hence,  to  guarantee  ;  be  surety  for  ;  promise. 

And  he  was  not  right  fat,  I  undertake.  Chaucer. 

4.  To  engage  with,  as  in  a  duel  or  combat.  Obs.  Shak. 

5.  To  take  or  have  the  charge  o 2.  Obs.  Shak. 

6.  In  various  Obs.  senses  :  a  To  reprove ;  chide,  b  To 

have  knowledge  of ;  hear,  c  To  assume,  as  a  character. 

un'der-take',  v.  i.  1.  To  take  upon  one’s  self,  or  assume, 
any  business,  duty,  or  province.  Now  Rare. 

O  Lord,  I  am  oppressed  ;  undertake  for  me.  Js.  xxxviii.  14. 

2.  To  venture ;  hazard.  Obs.  Shak. 

3.  To  give  a  promise  or  guarantee  ;  to  be  surety, 
un'der-tak'er  (-tak'er),  n.  1.  One  who  undertakes;  one 

who  engages  in  any  project  or  business ;  one  who  takes  the 
risk  and  management  of  business  ;  an  entrepreneur. 

2.  One  who  stipulates  or  covenants  to  perform  any  work 

for  another  ;  a  contractor.  Now  Rare.  Evelyn. 

3.  ( pron .  un'der-tak'er;  un'der-tak'er.)  Specif.:  One 
whose  business  is  to  prepare  the  dead  for  burial  and  to  take 
the  charge  and  management  of  funerals. 

4.  In  Obs.  senses  :  a  One  who  reproves ;  arebuker.  b  One 
who  is  surety  for  another  ;  a  sponsor. 

5.  [  Usually  cap.]  a  Irish  Hist.  One  of  those  English 
settlers,  as  Raleigh  and  Spenser,  to  whom  were  transferred 
the  lands  (declared  forfeited  in  1586)  of  the  Earl  of  Des¬ 
mond.  Although  no  part  of  the  lands  was  to  be  conveyed 
to  the  native  Irish,  they,  proving  to  be  the  more  profit¬ 
able  tenants,  ultimately  reoccupied  nearly  all.  b  Scot. 
Hist.  One  of  a  body  of  gentlemen,  chiefly  proprietors  in 
Fife,  who  by  the  authority  of  James  VI.  undertook  to 
colonize  and  civilize  some  of  the  Hebrides  c  Eng.  Hist. 
One  of  those  leaders  of  the  Parliament  of  1614,  as  Bacon 
and  Sir  Henry  Neville,  who  undertook  to  secure  the  return 
of  candidates  favorable  to  James  I.,  and  to  induce  the 
Commons  to  grant  liberal  supplies  by  offering  some  small 
concessions  on  the  king’s  part. 

un'der-tak'ing  (-tak'ing),  n.  1.  Act  of  one  who  under¬ 
takes,  or  engages  in,  any  project  or  business  ;  specif.,  the 
business  of  an  undertaker  (in  sense  3),  or  the  management 
of  funerals. 

2.  Anything  undertaken;  any  business,  work,  or  project 
which  one  engages  in,  or  attempts ;  an  enterprise. 

3.  A  promise  or  pledge  ;  a  guarantee;  specif.,  any  promise 
or  security  required  by  law,  as  iu  judicial  proceedings. 

un'der-ten  ant  (un'der-tSn'ant),  7i.  The  tenant  of  a  ten¬ 
ant  ;  one  who  holds  lands  or  tenements  by  an  underlease 
or  sublease.  —  un'der-ten'an-cy  (-an-sT),  n. 
un'der-time',  n.  [AS.  U7idendi7na.]  1.  Undern.  Obs. 

2.  The  latter  part  (of  the  year).  Rare.  Spe7iser. 

un'der-timed'  (un'der-tlmd' ;  see  under-),  a.  Phot.  Al¬ 
lowed  too  little  time,  as  an  exposure  ;  underexposed. 
Ull'der-tone'  (-ton'),  n.  1.  A  low  or  subdued  tone  or  ut¬ 
terance  ;  a  tone  less  loud  than  usual. 

2  A  subdued  color;  specif.  :  a  The  color  of  a  pigment 
thinly  laid  on  a  white  or  light-colored  ground,  b  A  color 
seen  through  and  modifying  another  or  other  colors, 
un'der  toned'  (-tond'),  a.  1.  Low  or  subdued  in  sound. 

2.  Low  in  physical  tone  or  vigor. 

un'der-tow'  (-to'),  n.  The  current  beneath  the  surface 
that  sets  seaward  or  along  the  beach  wheu  waves  are  break¬ 
ing  upon  the  shore. 

un'der-trump'  (-trump'),  v.  t.  &  i.  Card  Playing.  To 
play  (on  a  trick  already  trumped)  a  trump  lower  than  one 
previously  played  on  that  trick. 

un'der-type'  (un'der-tlp').  a.  Elec.  Designating,  or  pert, 
to,  a  dynamo  having  the  armature  under  the  field  magnets, 
un'der  val'U-a'tion  (-vSl'u-a'slmn),  ti.  Act  of  undervalu¬ 
ing  ;  also,  a  rate  orjalue  not  equal  to  the  real  worth, 
un'der-val'ue  (-val'u),  v.  t.  1.  To  value,  rate,  or  estimate 
below  the  real  worth  ;  to  depreciate. 

2.  To  esteem  lightly  ;  to  treat  as  of  little  worth, 
un'der-val'ue  (un'der-vSl'u  ;  un'der-vai'u),  n.  a  A  rate  or 
price  less  than  the  real  worth,  b  Undervaluation, 
un'der-vest'  (un'der-vgst'),  n.  An  undershirt, 
un'der-view'er  (un'der-vu'er),  n.  Coal  Mining.  A  sub¬ 
ordinate  viewer  or  overseer. 


un'der-waist'  (-wast'),  n.  A 


mTder-stand'ed.  Obs.  or  ar¬ 
chaic  pret.  &  p.  p.  of  under¬ 
stand  [understands.  Rare  I 
un  der-stand'er,  n.  One  who| 
understipren,  v.  t.  Also  under- 
stipen.  [AS.  sttpan  to  raise, 
build  up  ;  cf.  AS  stipere  a  sup¬ 
port,  prop.]  To  underprop.  Obs. 
un  der-stood',  jtret.  Sf  p  p.  of 
UNDERSTAND. 

un'der-strap  ptng,  a.  Becoming 
an  understrapper  ;  subservient 
un  der-stroke',  v.  t.  To  under¬ 
line  or  underscore, 
un  der-stum'ble,  v.  To  under¬ 
stand  Obs.  [c  (1).  I 

un'der-8ur  face,  n.  See  under-I 
un  der-tak'a-ble  (un'der-tak'd- 
b’l),  a.  See -able.  [c  (2). I 

un'der-tap  ster,  n.  See  under-I 
un'der-taxed  (iln'dJfr-t&kst'tsee 
UNDER-),  a.  See  UNDER- b  (2). 
un'der-teach'er,  n.  See  under- 
c  (2). 

un'der- teamed'  (fin'dPr-temd'  ; 
see  UNDER-),  a.  Not  sufficiently 
supplied  with  plow  teams, 
un'der- thew',  v.t.  [ AS. p4ow(i)- 
an,pT/ic(i)ati ,  to  press,  oppress.] 
To  subject.  Obs. 
un'der-thing' ,  n .  Something  in¬ 


waist  for  wear  under  another. 


ferior  or  of  little  worth.  Obs 
un'der-throat'ing.  n.  Arch.  The 
cove  of  an  outside  cornice  used 
as  a  drip.  [Undern.  Obs.  I 

un ' der-tide n . [ A S . nn dernti d  ] | 
un'der-tint  ,  A  subdued  tint, 
undertoc.  +  undertook ,  pret. 
un'der-took'  (-tdbk'),  pret.  of 
undertake-  [b  (2). I 

un'der-trained',  a.  See  un  der-| 
un'der-treas  ur  er  (-t  r  e  z  h'0  r- 
er),  n.  See  under- c  (2). 
un  der-treat'ed,  a.  Slightingly 
treated.  Rare. 

nn'der-trick'  (-trTk'),  n.  Solo 
Whist.  A  trick  needed  to  make 
the  number  declared,  but  not 
taken.  [wear  under  another.  I 
nn'der-tn'nic,  n.  A  tunic  for| 
un'der-turn',  v.  t.  To  turn  up¬ 
side  down;  subvert.  Obs.  [c  (2). I 
un'der-tu  tor.  n.  See  under-| 
un'der-twig',  n.  Lit.,,  under¬ 
wood;  fig., an  undercurrent.  Obs. 
un'der-val'ue-ment,  n.  Under¬ 
valuation.  Rare. 
un  der-val'u-er,  h.  One  who  un¬ 
dervalues.  [fang.  I 

underveng.  Ohs.  pret. of  under-I 
un'der-verse',  n.  A  verse  fol¬ 
lowing  another.  Ob*.  [c  (2). I 
un'der-war'den,  n.  See  undep-I 


ale,  senate,  care,  iim,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofa ;  eve,  Svent,  find,  recent,  maker;  ice,  Ill;  old,  obey,  orb,  6dd,  s5ft,  connect ;  use,  unite, 


U  Foreign  Word.  +  Obsolete  Vnrlont  of.  -f  combined  with. 


«  equals. 


urn,  up,  circt/s,  menu  ; 
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UNDULATE 


nn'der  wear'  (un'der-wSi-'),  n.  That  worn  under  the  out- 
side  clothing ;  underclothes. 

un  der- wing'  (-wfug'),  n.  1,  Zool.  One  of  the  posterior 
wings  of  an  insect. 

2.  Any  of  numerous  noctuid  moths  belonging  to  Catocala 
and  allied  genera,  in  which 
the  hind  wings  are  banded 
with  red  and  black  or  other 
conspicuous  colors. 

un'der-wit'ted  (-wTt'ed ; 
see  under-),  a.  Weak  in 
intellect ;  half-witted, 
un'der-wood  (-wood'),  n. 

Undergrowth;  underbrush; 

—  formerly  used  in  pi. 

Un  der  wolk'(-wQrk'),  v.  I.;  Red  Underlying  {Catocala  vitro- 
pret.  li-p.p. UN' DER- WORKED' 

(-wflrkt')  or  un'der-wrought'  (-r6t') ;  p.  pr.  <t-  rb.  n.  un'- 
dek-work'ing.  1.  To  injure,  destroy,  or  overthrow  by  clan¬ 
destine  measures  ;  to  undermine.  Obs.  or  R.  Shat. 
2  a  To  expend  too  little  work  upon  ;  as,  to  underwork  a 
painting,  b  To  exact  too  little  work  from. 

3.  To  do  like  work  at  a  less  price  than ;  as,  one  mason 
may  underwork  another. 

un  der-work',  v.  i.  1.  To  work  or  operate  in  secret  or 
clandestinely.  Obs.  or  R. 

2.  To  do  less  work  than  is  proper  or  suitable. 

3-  To  do  work  for  a  less  price  than  current  rates, 
un'der-work'  (Sn'der-wQrk'),  n.  Inferior  or  subordinate 
work  ;  petty  business. 

un'der-world'  (-wdrld'),  n.  1.  This  lower  or  inferior 
world  ;  the  world  which  is  under  the  heavens  ;  the  earth. 

2.  Tlie  place  of  departed  souls  ;  Hades. 

3.  The  side  of  the  globe  opposite  to  one,  or  the  regions 
below  one’s  horizon  ;  as,  a  friend  from  the  underworld. 

4.  The  lower,  debased,  or  criminal  portion  of  humanity, 
un' der- write'  (-rlt'),  v.  t. ;  pret.  un'der-wrote'  (-tot'),  Obs. 

un' der- writ'  (-rTt') ;  p.  p.  un'der-writ'ten  (-rlt'’n),  Obs. 
cn'der-writ'  ;  p.  pr.  <jfc  vb.  n.  un'der-writ'ing  (-writ'Ing). 
[Cf.  AS.  underwrilan  to  sign.]  X.  To  underscore.  Obs. 
2.  To  write  under  something  else  ;  to  subscribe. 

What  addition  and  change  I  have  made  I  have  here  under- 
ter  it  ten.  Up.  Sanderson. 


3.  To  write  one’s  name  under,  or  set  one’s  name  to  (a  slip 
or  policy  of  insurance,  orig.  marine  insurance),  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  thereby  becoming  answerable  for  a  designated  loss 
or  damage,  on  consideration  of  receiving  a  certain  premium 
per  cent ;  hence,  to  insure  on  life  or  property  ;  also,  to  as¬ 
sume  (a  certain  sum  or  risk)  by  way  of  insurance. 

4.  To  submit  to.  Obs.  ct*  R.  Shak. 

6.  a  To  agree  to  purchase  on  a  fixed  date  at  a  fixed  price 
(normally  the  entire  amount,  but  in  exceptional  instances 
a  portion,  of  an  issue  to  be  made  of  bonds,  capital  stock, 
or  the  like),  b  Sometimes,  loosely,  to  guarantee,  or  sub¬ 
scribe  to  (any  large  business  enterprise). 

Under  write',  v.  i.  To  do  the  business  of  an  underwriter, 
un'der-writ'er  (un'der-rit'er),  n.  1.  One  who  under¬ 
writes  a  slip  or  policy  of  insurance  ;  an  insurer. 

2.  Finance.  One  who  underwrites  or  shares  in  underwrit¬ 
ing  a  loan,  stock  issue,  or  the  like. 

underwriter’s  door,  floor,  etc.,  a  style  of  door,  floor,  etc.,  in¬ 
dorsed  by  insurance  companies  as  effective  against  fire, 
un'der-writ'ing  (-Tng),w.  The  business  of  an  underwriter, 
un  de  sign'ing  (un'de-zln'tng),  a.  Having  no  artful,  ul¬ 
terior,  or  fraudulent  purpose  ;  sincere  ;  artless ;  simple. 
Un'de-ter'mined  (-tGr'mind),  a.  Not  yet  determined  or 
settled  ;  also,  indeterminate. 


un  dine'  ( un-den' ;  im'deu),  n.  A  glass  vessel  used  by 
physicians  for  nasal  douches, 
un  dine'  (un-den';  un'den),  n.  [G.  undine,  or 
F.  omline ,  fr.  L.  unda  a  wave,  water.]  1.  One 
of  a  class  of  fabled  female  water  spirits  who 
might  receive  human  souls  by  intermarrying 
with  mortals; — so  called  by  Paracelsus,  who 
conceived  them  as  the  elementary  beings  of  bndine. 
water.  Cf.  1st  gnome^  sylph,  1 ;  nix  ;  salamander,  2. 

2.  ( G.  pron.  oon-de'ne.)  [cap.]  Such  a  being,  the  heroine 
of  a  romance  of  this  name  by  De  la  Motte  Fouqud.  She 
was  a  changeling  in  the  hut  of  a  fisherman,  where  Sir 
Huldbrand  fell  in  love  with  her  and  married  her.  But  he 
soon  neglected  his  wife  for  the  lady  Bertalda,  and  Undine 
was  carried  away  by  her  sisters  into  the  sea.  She  re¬ 
turned  on  the  day  of  her  husband’s  wedding  with  Bertalda, 
and  gave  him  a  fatal  kiss. 

UU  di  rect'ed  ( fin'd  T-rSk'tSd),  a.  [In  senses  1  and  2,  un¬ 
wot  -f-  directed ;  in  sense  3  properly  p.  p.  of  undirect.'] 

1.  Not  directed  ;  not  guided  ;  left  without  direction. 

2.  Not  addressed  ;  not  superscribed,  as  a  letter. 

3.  Misdirected  ;  misled  ;  led  astray.  Rare. 

Un  dis  pensed'  (un'dis-penst'),  a.  1.  Not  dispensed. 

2.  Not  freed  by  dispensation.  Rare.  Tooker. 

un  dis  posed'  (-pozd'),  a.  Not  disposed  ;  specif.  :  a  Dis¬ 
inclined.  b  Indisposed  as  to  health  ;  poorly.  Rare,  c  Not 
disposed  (of) ;  not  distributed,  placed,  sold,  or  otherwise 
assigned  to  a  use.  —  un  dis  pos'ed  ness  (-poz'gd-nes),  n. 
un  dis-tinc'tive  (-tTi)k'ti  v),  a.  Not  distinctive  ;  also,  mak¬ 
ing  no  distinctions  ;  not  discriminating  ;  impartial, 
un  dis-tin'guished  (-tiij'gwtsht),  a.  Not  distinguished  ; 
esp.  :  a  Not  recognized  as  distinct.  Shak.  b  Receiving 
no  special  respect,  c  Having  no  special  fame,  honor,  or 
the  like,  d  Not  distinguished  in  appearance, 
un  dis-trib'ut  ed  (-tnb'u-tSd),  a.  1.  Not  distributed. 

2  Logic.  Not  having  the  logical  quantity  or  denotation 
properly  indicated.  The  fallacy  of  the  undistributed  middle 
is  a  fallacy  of  the  syllogism  in  which  the  quantity  of  the  middle 
term  differs  in  the  major  and  minor  premises,  thus  rendering  the 
conclusion  doubtful  or  false.  Thus,  if  it  he  agreed  :  All  mon¬ 
archists  are  conservatives.  X  is  a  conservative,  therefore  X  is  a 
monarchist  ;  the  conclusion  is  not  necessarily  true,  the  middle 
term,  “  monarchist.”  not  being  legitimately  distributed  in  the 
major  premise.  If  this  premise  were.  None*  but  monarchists  are 
conservatives,  the  syllogism  would  be  valid, 
undistributed  cost.  See  3d  cost,  6. 

un'di  vid'ed  ( fin'd! -vid'6d  ;  -Id  ;  151),  a.  1.  Not  divided  ; 
not  separated  or  disunited  ;  unbroken  ;  continuous ;  whole. 

2.  Not  set  off  or  made  actually  separate  by  division,  as  the 
share  of  a  partner  in  a  continuing  business  or  the  share  of  a 
tenant  in  common  of  real  estate  ;  as,  an  undivided  interest. 

3.  Not  directed  or  given  to  more  than  one  object ;  as,  un¬ 
divided  attention  or  affection.  Shak. 

4.  Bot.  Not  lobed,  cleft,  or  branched  ;  entire. 

5.  Law.  Designating,  or  pertaining  to,  property  held  by 
two  or  more  persons  by  the  same  title,  whether  their  rights 
be  equal  or  unequal  in  quantity  or  value. 

6.  Hindu  Law.  Of  or  pertaining  to,  or  not  separated  from, 
a  joint  family ;  as,  an  undivided  brother,  sister,  etc. 

—  un  di  vid'jid-ly,  adv.  —  un'di  vid'ed  ness,  n. 
un  do'  (un-doo'),  v.  t.  [AS.  undon ,  onddn.  See  1st  un- ; 
do  to  perform.]  1.  To  reverse,  as  what  has  been  done  ;  to 
annul  ;  to  bring  to  naught. 

What ’s  done  cannot  be  undone.  Shak . 

2.  To  unfasten;  to  take  to  pieces  ;  to  loose  ;  untie  ;  lienee, 

to  unravel ;  solve;  as,  to  undo  a  knot,  a  riddle ;  hence, 
Obs to  explain,  describe,  or  reveal.  Chaucer. 

Pray  you,  undo  this  button.  Shak. 

3.  To  cut  up  (game) ;  to  break ;  — a  hunting  term.  Obs. 


4.  To  bring  to  ruin,  disaster,  or  destruction ;  to  ruin,  as 
in  property,  reputation,  morals,  hopes,  or  the  like. 

That  quaffing  and  drinking  will  undo  you.  Shak. 

5.  To  render  futile  ;  to  baffle.  Obs.  Shak . 

6.  London  Stock  Exchange.  To  cover  (a  transaction)  by  a 
purchase  or  sale  with  another  ;  — said  esp.  of  a  jobber. 

un-do'er  (fm-ddo'er),  n.  1.  An  interpreter.  Obs.  Wycliffe. 
2.  One  who  undoes  anything  ;  esp.,  one  who  ruins  another, 
un  dog'  (-d5g';  205),  v.  t.  [1st  un-  -f-  dog.]  To  loose  from 
a  fastening  dog,  or  catch  ;  as,  to  undog  a  door. 

Ull  do'ing  (-doo'Tng),  n.  1.  The  reversal  of  what  is  done. 
2.  Ruin.  “  The  utter  undoing  of  some.”  Jlooker. 

un  do  mes'ti  cate  (un'do-mgs'ti-kat),  v.  t.  [1st  un-  -f- 
domesticate.]  To  deprive  of,  or  turn  from,  domestic  life  or 
habits  ;  to  make  wild. 

un  doubt'ed  (Gn-dout'Sd),  a.  Not  doubted  or  called  in 
question ;  indubitable  ;  as,  undoubted  proof  ;  an  undoubted 
hero.  —  un  doubt'ed  ly,  adv.  —  un  doubt'ed  ness,  n. 
un-drape'  (-drap'),  v.  t.  [1st  un -  -}-  drape.]  To  strip  of 
drapery  ;  to  uncover  or  unveil. 

un-draw'  (-dr6'),  v.  t.  [1st  un-  -j-  draw.]  To  draw  aside 
or  open  ;  to  draw  back,  as  a  curtain, 
un  dreamed'  (un-dremd')  )  a.  Not  dreamed,  or  dreamed 
un-dreamt'(un-dr£mt';  87)  i  of;  not  thought  of  ;  not  imag¬ 
ined  ; —  often  with  of.  “  Undreamed  shores  ”  Shak. 
un  dress'  (fin-drgs'),  v.  t.  [1st  un-  -j-  dress.]  1.  To  divest 
of  clothes  ;  to  strip. 

2.  To  divest  of  ornaments  or  formal  garments  ;  to  disrobe. 

3.  Med.  To  take  the  dressing  or  covering  from  ;  as,  to 
undress  a  wound. 

un  dress',  r.  i.  To  take  off  one’s  clothes  ;  to  strip, 
un'dress'  (un'drgs' ;  un-dres'),  n.  1.  A  loose,  informal 
dress,  as  for  resting  or  lounging. 

2.  Ordinary  dress,  as  distinguished  from  full  dress  ;  specif., 
Mil.  ct'  Nuv.,  an  authorized  uniform  of  officers  and  soldiers, 
but  not  full-dress  uniform.  The  term  is  no  longer  officially 
used  in  the  United  States  army, 
un  dressed'  (un-drSst/;  see  un-),  a.  Not  dressed, 
undressed  kid,  kid  leather  in  the  preparation  of  which  the 
dressing  of  flour  and  the  yolk  of  eggs,  usually  employed 
to  impart  a  smooth  finish,  is  omitted, 
undress  parade-  Mil.  A  substitute  for  dress  parade,  al¬ 
lowed  in  bad  weather,  the  companies  forming  without 
arms,  ami  the  ceremony  being  shortened, 
undue'  (fin-du';  un'du  ;  87),  a.  1.  Not  due;  not  yet 
ow'ing  ;  as,  an  undue  debt,  note,  or  bond. 

2.  Notright;  not  lawful  or  legal ;  violating  legal  or  equi¬ 
table  rights  ;  improper  ;  as,  an  undue  proceeding.  Bacon. 

3.  Not  agreeable  to  a  rule  or  standard,  or  to  duty  ;  exces¬ 
sive  ;  immoderate ;  inordinate  ;  as,  an  undue  attachment 
to  forms  ;  an  xindue  rigor  in  the  execution  of  law. 

undue  influence,  Law,  such  influence  over  another  as  de¬ 
stroys  his  free  agency  in  the  eye  of  the  law  ;  such  influ¬ 
ence  as  prevents  a  person  from  exercising  his  own  will  and 
substitutes  in  its  place  the  will  of  another,  as  by  constraint, 
machination,  urgency  of  persuasion,  or  otherwise. 

What  is  known  in  English  law  as  undue  influence  .  .  .  consists 
in  nets  which,  though  not  [necessarily!  fraudulent,  amount  toon 
abuse  of  the  power  which  circumstances  have  given  to  the  will 
of  one  individual  over  that  of  another.  T.  E.  Holland. 

un'du-lant  (un'du-l&nt),  a.  Undulating, 
un'du-late  (fin'du-lat),  a.  [L.  undulatus  undulated,  wavy,, 
a  dim.  a.  fr.  unda  a  wave  ;  cf.  AS.  yS,  Ioel.  unnr  ;  peril.. 
akin  to  E.  water.  Cf.  abound,  inundate,  redound,  sur¬ 
round.]  Undulated  ;  wavy  ;  bending  in  gradual  curves,  as 
the  margin  of  a  leaf.  Cf.  repand,  sinuate. 
un'du-late  (-lat),  v.  t. ;  un'du-lat'ed  (-lat'Sd) ;  un'du- 
lat'ing  (-lat'mg).  To  cause  to  move  backward  and  for¬ 
ward,  or  up  and  down,  in  undulations  or  waves. 


un'der-wa  ter,  «.  a  Under¬ 
groundwater.  b  =  UNDEKTOW.  It 
un'der-wa  ter.  a.  That  is  below 
the  surface  of  the  water.  [06.**.  I 
un  der-weave',  v.  t.  To  subjoin,  j 
un  der- ween',  v.  t.  To  under¬ 
value.  Ohs.  [(1).| 

un'der  weft/,  n.  See  under- cl 
un  der-went'.7>rcLof  un  deroo. 
un  der-wit',  r.  t.  [Cf  AS.  wit  an 
to  see  to,  akin  to  E  tuff.]  Per¬ 
ceive  ;  understand  Ohs. 
un'der- witch',  n.  An  inferior 

witch.  Ohs.  [underworks.  I 
un'der-work'er,  n.  1.  One  whol 
2.  An  inferior  or  subordinate 
workman.  [der-  c  (2).  I 

un'der- work'man,  n.  See  un-| 
un  der-wrought',  pret.  tf  p.  p. 
of  underwork.  Igate 
un  der  yoke',  r.  f.  To  subju-| 
un  de-scend'i-ble,  un  de-scend'- 
a-ble.  a.  See  un-,  not. 
un  de-scrib'a-ble  ( fin'df-skrTb'- 
d-b’l),  a.  Indescribable.  Rare. 
un  de  scribed'  (-skrlbd'),«., un'¬ 
de  scried'  (-skrld'),  a.  See  un-, 
not. 

un  de-serve'.  t.  [1st  un-  4-  de- 
serre.]  To  fail  to  deserve  Ohs. 
—  un  de  serv'er,  r».  Ohs. 
un  de-served'  (-/.Arvd'b  a.,un - 
de  serv'ed-ly.  adv. ,  un'de  serv'- 
ed  ness.  //..  un'de-serv'ing,  a., 
un  de-serv'lng  ly,  adv.  SeeuN-, 
not.  [undissevered.  Ohs.  | 
unde-sev  'ered/i .  Un  separated;! 
un  desig  nat  ed  (fin-dCs'Yg- 
nat'Sd  :  -dez'-),  a.  See  un-,  not. 
un  de  signed'  (fin'dP-zTnd'),  a. 
Not  designed.—  un  de-sign'ed-ly 
(-zin'&d-lY),  adv.  —  un  ae-sign'- 
ed-ness.  " 

un  de  sir'a-ble  (-zlr'd-b’l),  a. 
Not  desira  ble.—  un  de-sir  a-bil'- 
i-ty  (-bll'T-tn,  un  de-sir'a-ble- 
ness.  n.  —  un  de-sir'a-bly,  adv. 
un  de  sired'  C-zTrd'),  a.,  un'de- 
sir'ed  ly  (-zlr'Pd-ll),  adv.,  un  - 
de-sir'ing  (-zTr'Yng),  a.,  un  de- 
sir'ous  (-/.Tr'its),  a.,  un'de-sist'- 
lng  (-zYs'tYng  ;  -sYs'Ung),  a. 
See  un-,  not 

un  des  kant'ed.  a.  [See  UN-not; 
descant.]  Untalked  of.  Ohs. 
un  de-spair'ing,  a.,  un  de- 
spair'ing  ly.  adv.,  un  de¬ 
spatched',  a.  SeeuN-,  not. 
un  des-pit'e-ous  (fin/d£s-pYt'?- 
»7s).  a.  Not  without  feeling.  Ohs. 
un  de-spoiled',a..un/de-spond'- 
ent.  a..un  de-spond'ent-ly.  adv., 
un'deB-pot'ic,  a.,  un-des'tined. 
a.  See  un-.  not.  [structible.  I 
un  de-stroy'a-ble,  a.  Inde-| 


un  de-stroyed'.  un  de-tach'- 
a-ble.  a.,  un  de  tached',  un'- 
de  tailed',  a.,  un  de-tect'ed,  a 

See  u  N-,  not. 

I  un  de  ter'mi-na-bleOln'df-tQr'- 
mY-nd-b’l),  a.  Indeterminable, 
un  de  ter' mi-nate,  a.  Indeter¬ 
minate.  —  un  de  ter 'mi-nate- 
ness.  n.  Roth  Rave 
un  de  ter'mi-na'tion(-na'shj7n), 
n.  Indetermination.  Rave. 
un  de  terred'  (-tflrd'),  a.,  un'- 
de-test'ing,  a.,  un  de-throned', 
a.,  un  de-vel'op-a-ble,  a  ,  un  de- 

i  vel'oped,  <r  see  un-,  not. 

||  un'de  vi'  (fln'de  vT').  [L.] 

Rom.  4r  Civil  Law.  Lit.,  whence 
by  force  ;  —  applied  to  an  inter¬ 
dict  for  protecting  a  person  ille¬ 
gally  ejected  by  force  from  prop¬ 
erty  occupied  by  him. 
un-de'vi-at  ed  (  un-de'vY-at'fed), 
a.,  un-de'vi-at  ing.  a.,  un-de'vi- 
at'  ing  ly,  adv.  See  un-,  not. 
un-dev'il.  r.  t  (1st  un-  -+-  devil.] 
To  free  from  diabolical  posses¬ 
sion.  Ohs. 

un-de'vi  ous.  «.»  un  de  vised 

(fin'dC-vIzd'),  «.,  un  de  vot'ed 
(-vOt'Sd),  a.  See  un-.  not. 
un  de  vo'tion,  n.  Want  of  de¬ 
votion.  Rove. 

un'de  vo'tion-al.  a.,  un'de- 
voured'.  a.,  un'de  vout'.o..  un  - 
de-vout'ly.  adv.,  un  de-vout'- 
ness.  n.,  un-dex'ter-ou8.  -dex'- 
trous.  .,un  di'a  demed  ( un-dl'- 
rt-demd  ).  a.,  un  di  aph'a-nous 
( On'dl-ftf'd-ntfs),*!.  See  UN-,not. 
un-did',  i>ret.  of  undo. 
un  dif'fer-enced  (fl  n-d  Y  f'P  r- 
rnst),o.  Undifferentiated.  Rare. 
un-dif'fer-enc-ing  (-^n-sYng),  a. 
Not  marking  any  difference; 
impartial.  Obs. 
un-dif'fer-ent,  a.,  un-dif Ter-en'- 
ti-at'ed  (un-dYffdr-en'shY-at'- 
Cd).  a.,  un' dif  fused'  (un'dY- 
fuzd'),  a.  See  un-,  not. 
un-dig'e-nous  (Qn-dYj'f-nus),  a. 

1 L.  unda  a  wave  -f  E.  -r/enous.] 
Generated  bv  water.  Rare 
un'dl-gest'ed.  a.  See  un-,  not. 
un  di-gest'i-ble  ( tt  n'd  Y-jCs't  Y- 
b'l).  a.  Indigestible.  R.  (0/>s.| 
un  di-ges'tion.  n.  Indigestion.  | 
un-dight',  v.  t .  (1st  un-  -+-  diqht.] 
To  put  off  ;  to  lay  aside.  Ohs. 
un-digne'.  a.  Unworthy  Ohs. 
un-dig'ni-fied,  a.  Sec  ux-.  not. 
un-dig 'ni-fy,  v.  t.  To  take  dig¬ 
nity  from.  Rare. 
un-diked'  (hn-dlkt'),  a.,  un'di- 
lat'ed  (fin'd T-liit'gd;  fin'd!-), a., 
un-dil'l-gent,  a.,  un-dil'i-gent- 


ly.  adv.,  un'di-lut'ed  (fin'dY- 
lflt'Sd;  fin'dl-),  o  .un  di-lu'tion 
(-lQ'shiin),  n.  See  un-.  not. 
un  di  mid'i-at  edi-mYd'Y-at'ed), 
a.  [SeeuN-,  not;  dimidiate,  a.] 
Unnalved.  Obs.  or  R. 
un  di-min'ish  a  ble.  a.,  un  di- 
min'ish  a  ble  ness,  n.,  un  di- 
min'ish  a-bly.  adv.,  un  di-min'- 
ished.  a.,  un  di-min'ish-ing.  a., 
un-dimmed',  a.  Sec  i  n-,  not 
undinge  +  undig  ne. 
un-dint'ed.  a.  See  un-,  not. 
un-di'o-cesed  ( fi  n-d  i'fi-s  e  s  t  ; 
-sest).  a.  Unprovided  with  a  dio¬ 
cese  ;  having  no  diocese.  Rare. 
un-dip  lo-mat'ic,«..un-dipped', 
un-dipt'.  a.  See  un-,  not. 
undir.  +  under 
un  di  rect',  v.  t.  [1st  un-  -f  di¬ 
rect.  v.  t.l  To  misdirect  Ohs. 
un  di  rect',  a  Indirect.  Rave. 
un  di  rect'ly,  adv  Indirectly. 

Rare. 

undirfang.  +  under  fa  no. 
undirn.  +  undkrn. 
undirta  +  undertake. 
un-dis  ap-point'a-ble.  a.,  un- 
dis  ap-point'ed.u  un  dis  band'- 
ed.  a.,  un  dis-cerned'  ( fin'd Y- 
zdrnd').  a,  un  dis-cern'ed-ly 
(-zflr'ngd-lY),  adv.  See  un-,  not. 
un  dis  cern  'i-ble.  un  dis  cern  'a- 
ble.  a.  Indiscernible  —  un  dis- 
cern'i-ble  ness.  ;/.  —  undis- 
cern'i-bly.  adv.  [cernment.  R.  I 
un  dis  cern'ing.//.  Want  of  dis- 1 
un  dis-cern'ing.^  .un  dis  cern'- 
ing-ly.  at/v..  un  dis  charged'.^., 
un  dis-ci'pled  (fin'dT-si'p’ld), 
a.,  un-dis 'ci-plin  a  ble  (fin-dYs'- 
Y-plYn-d-b’l ),  a  .un-dis'ci-plined 
(-plYnd).  a.  See  un-,  not. 
un  dis  close',  v.  t.  [See  1st  un-.] 
To  keep  close  or  secret  Ohs 
un  dis-closed'.  a.,  un  dls-col'- 
ored.  -col'oured.  a  See  un-,  not. 
un  di8-com'fit,  a.  Undismayed; 
fearless.  Ohs. 

un  dis-com'fit-ed,  a..  un-dis/- 
con-cert'ed.  a.,  un'dis-cord'ant, 
a.,  un  dis-cord'ing,  a  ,  un'dis- 
cour'aged,  a.  See  ux-,  not. 
un  dis  coursed'  (fin'dYs-korst'  ; 
201),  a.  Not  subjected  to  or 
making  discourse  or  talk.  Rare. 
un  dis-cov'er-a-ble.  a.,  un  dis¬ 
covered,  a.,  un  di8-cred'it-ed, 
a  See  un-.  not. 
un  dis-creet',  a.  Indiscreet.  — 
un  dis-creet'ly,  adv.  —  un  dis¬ 
creet 'ness.  n.  All  Rare. 
un  dis-cre'tion  ( fin'dYs-krPsh'- 
un),  n.  Indiscretion.  Rare. 
un  dls-crim'i-nat  ed,  a.,  un  dis¬ 


crim'i-nat  ing.  a.,  un  dis-crim'- 
i-na-tive.  a.,  un  dis  cussed',  a., 
un  dis  eased'  (ft  n'd  Y-z  e  z  d';, 
a  ,  un  dis-fig'ured,  a.,  un'dis- 
gorged'  (un'dYs-gorjd'),  a.,  un  - 
dis-graced'  (-grast'),a  ,un  dis- 
guis'a-ble  (-glz'd-b’l),  a.,  un  - 
dis-guised'  (-gYzd'j,  «.,  un  dis- 
guis'ed-ly  (-gT  z'e  d-lY).  adv., 
un  dis-heart'ened,  un  dis- 
hon'ored,  -hon'oured.  a .,  un- 
dis' il-lu'sioned  (fin-dls'Y-lQ '- 
zhund),  a.,  un  dis-in'te-grat' 
ed,  a.,  un  dis-joined',  a.,  un  dis¬ 
mayed'.  a.,  un  dis  mem'bered. 
a.,  un  diB-mi8sed',  a.,  un-dis  o- 
blig'ing  (Qn-dYs'5-blij'Yng),  a 
See  un-,  not. 

un-dis'o-nant  (fin-dYs'C-n/Ynt), 
a.  [L  undo  wave  +  sonans, 
-antis,  sounding.]  Making  a 
noise  like  waves  Ohs.  [not.| 
un'dis  or'dered.  a.  See  ux-,| 
un  dis-paired',  a.  Unimpaired. 
Ohs. 

undls  par 'aged,  a.,  un  dis¬ 
patched'.  a.  See  un-.  not. 
un  dis-pen'sa-ble,  a  Ohs.  a  In¬ 
dispensable.  b  Unavoidable;  in¬ 
evitable.  c  Not  to  be  freed  by 
dispensation.  (pensing.  I 

un'dis  pens'lna.  a.  1.  Not  dis- 1 
2.  Indispensable  Obs 
un'dU-persed'  ( iin'dYs-pftrst'), 
a.  See  un-.  not. 
un  dis  played',  a.,  un  dis¬ 
pleased'.  a.  See  UN-,  not. 
un  dis  pose',  v.  t.  Indispose.  R. 
un  dis  pri'va  cied  ( fin'dYs-prT'- 
vd-sYd ),  a.  Not  deprived  of 
privacy.  [Unexpunged.  Obs. j 
un  dis-punged'  (-pfinjd'),  a.| 
un-dis ^pu-ta  ble  (un-dYs'pfi-td 
b’l),  a.  Indisputable.— nn-dis'- 
pu  ta-ble-ness,  n.  —  un-dis 'pu- 
ta-bly,  at/v. 

un  dis-put'ed  (fin'dYs-pQt'Pd), 
a.,  un  dis-put'ed-ly,  adv.,  un  - 
dis-qui'et-ed.  a.,  un  dis  sect'ed, 
a.,  un  dis-sem'bled.  a.,  un  dis- 
sem'bling.  a.,  un  dis-sem'i- 
nat  ed.  a.,  un  dis  sev'ered.  a., 
un  dis 'si-pat  ed.  a.,  undis- 
solv'a-ble.  a.,  un  dis-solved'.  <t., 
un  dis-solv'ing,  a.  See  un-, 
not.  Inant.  I 

un-di8'so-nant.  +  undiso-| 
un'dis-tained',  a.  Unstained 
Ohs. 

un'dis-tem'pered.  a.,  un'dis- 
tend'ed.  a.,  un' dis- tilled',  a. 

See  un-.  not.  [tinctly.  Rare.  I 
un  dis-tinct'ly.  adv.  India- 1 
un  dis-tin'guish-a-ble.  a.  Indis¬ 
tinguishable.  —  un  di s-tin'- 


guish-a-ble-ness.  n.  —  un  dis- 
tin'guish-a-bly.  adv. 
un  dis-tin'guish-ing,  a.,  un'dis- 
tort'ed.  a.,  un  dis-tract'ed,  «., 
un  dis  tract'ed-ly,  adv.,  un  dis¬ 
tract 'ed-ness.  n..  un'dis-tract'- 
ing,  a.,  un  dis  traught',  a  See 
un-,  not. 

un  dis-treined',  a.  [See  UN-not; 
distrain.]  Uncompelled.  Obs. 
un  dis-tressed',  a.  See  un-, 
not.  I  A  RLE.  | 

undistriable.  +  un  destroy-! 
un  dis-turb'a-ble,  a.  See  un-, 
not. 

un  dis  turb 'ance.  n.  State  of 
being  free  from  disturbance, 
un  dis  turbed',  o..  un'dis-turb'- 
ed  ly,  fo/i-.,  un  dis-turb'ed-ness, 
n.,  un  dis-turb'ing,  a.  See  i  n-, 
not.  [turbed.  Ohs.  | 

un  dis-tur'bled.  a.  Undis-| 
undit.  v.  t.  [1st  un-  -f  dit  to 
close.]  To  unfasten;  open.  Ohs. 
un  ditched',  a.  See  un-.  not. 
un  di-ver'si  fi-cat  ed  (fi  n'd  Y- 
vflr'sY-fY-kat'dd),  a.  Undiversi¬ 
fied.  Ohs. 

un'di-ver'si-fied  (-fTd),  a  .  un'- 
di-vert'ed.  a.,  un  di-vert'i-ble, 
a.,  un  di-vest'ed,  a.,  un  di- 
vest'ed-ly,  adv.  See  un-,  not. 
un  di-vid'a-ble  (On'dY-vTd'd- 
h’l),  a.  Indivisible, 
un  di-vid'u-al  (-v  Y  d/fl-d  1),  a. 
Indivisible  Obs. 
un  di-vin'a-ble  (-vln'a-b’l),  a., 
un  di  vine',  a.  See  un  ,  not. 
un'di- vis 'i-ble(  fin'd  Y-vYz'Y-b’l), 
a.  Indivisible. 

un  di  vorced'  (-vorst';  201),  a., 
un  di  vulged'  (-vfiljd'),  un- 
diz'zied  (Dn-dYz'Yd),  «.  See 
un-.  not.  _  [not  done.  Rare.  I 
un  do'  (-doo'),  v.  t.  To  leave! 
undocht,  n.  [ un-  not  4-  Scot. 
docht,  p.  p.  of  dow  to  be  val¬ 
iant.)  A  worthless  cowardly 
fellow.  Ohs.  Scot. 
un-doc'il,  a.  Not  docile.  Ohs. 
un-dock',  v.  t.  [1st  un-  -I-  dock.] 
Navt.  To  take  out  of  dock 
un-doc'tor.  v.  t.  To  make  un¬ 
like  a  doctor.  Rare. 
un  dog-mat'ic,  a.,  un'do-mes'- 
tic.  a.  See  un-,  not. 
un  do  mes'ti-cat  ed  (fin'dfi- 
mes'tY-kat'ed),  p.  a  of  UN  DO¬ 
MESTICATE.  [uk-,  not.  I 

un  do-mes'ti-cat'ed,  a.  See| 
un  do  mes  ti-ca'tion  (-ka'- 
shwn),  n.  A  making,  or  state  of 
being,  undomesticated  R. 
un  done'  (fin-dfin'),  p.  a.  of 
UNDO. 


un  done',  a.  [tm-  not  +  done.] 
Not  performed;  neglected, 
un-doomed',  a.  See  un-,  not. 
undorne.  4  undern. 
un'dose  (fin'dSs;  see  -ose),  a. 
[L.  undosus  wavy.]  Undulute  ; 
undulated  Rare. 
un-dou'ble  ( fin-dfib'’l),  v.  t 
[1st  un-  -f  double.]  To  unfold, 
or  render  single, 
un-doubt'a-ble.  a.  Indubitable. 
-  un-doubt'a-bly,m/?\  [ly .  Obs.  ( 
un-doubt'ed,  adv.  Undoubted- 1 
un-doubt'ful.  a.,  un-doubt'ful 
ly,  adv.,  un-doubt'ing.  a.,  un* 
doubt'ing-ly,  a</v.  See  un-,  not 
un-doubt'ly,  adv.  Undoubted* 
ly.  Ohs.  [Ohs.  I 

un-doubt'ous.  a.  Undoubting. | 
undought.  f  UK  DOC  H  i . 
un-dow'ered.  a.,  un-drain'a 
ble.  a.,  un-drained',  a.,  un  dra- 
mat'ic,o.,  un  dra-mat'i-cal, 
un-dram 'a-tized  (un-drftm'a- 
tlzd),  a.  See  un-,  not. 
un-draped'  (-drapt'),  p.  a.  of 
UN  DRAPE. 

un-draped',  a.  See  un-,  not. 
un-drawn',  p.  a.  of  undraw. 
un  drawn',  a.  See  un-,  not. 
un-dread'ed.a..  un-dread'lng.a. 
See  un-,  not.  [Imj>atient.Oos.  I 
undreghe,  a.  [See  dree,  a.  Sf  r.]| 
undren.  4  undern. 
un-drenched',  a.  See  un-,  not. 
undreset.  +  underset. 
undrestonde.  +  understand. 
un  dressed',  p.  a  of  undress. 
un-dried',  a.,  un-drill 'a  ble,  a., 
un-drilled',  a.,  un-drink 'a  ble, 
a.,  un  driv'en,  a.  [Cf.  AS. 
undrifen.]  See  un-,  not. 
undrone,  undroune.  •]*  undern. 
un-droop'ing,  a-.un-dross'y,  a., 
un-drowned,  a.,  un-drugged', 
a.,  un-drunk'en.u.  See  un-,  not. 
un-dry',  v.  i.  [1st  un-  +  dry.] 
To  become  wet.  Obs. 

Iljmd  so  wei'ter  (drrnt  z5  vl'- 
tfr).  [G.J  And  so  forth  or  on  ; 
et  cetera  ;  —  abbr.  u.  s.  w. 
un-dubbed',  a.  See  un-.  not. 
un  du'bi-ta-ble  ( Bn-dQ'bY-td- 
b’l ),  a.  Indubitable.  Obs.  [0fos.| 
un-dn'l-i-tate,  a.  Undoubted.! 
unduchtle.  +  undugiity. 
un-due'nes8. //.  See -ness. 
undughty.  a.  [Cf-  un-  not  ; 
doughty. J  Unprofitable  ;  cow¬ 
ardly  ;  unworthy.  Obs. 
un-duke',  v.  t.  (1st  un -  4-  duke.] 
To  deprive  of  dukedom.  Rare 
un'du-la-ry  (On'dfl-lft-rY),  a. 
[See  undulate.]  Moving  like 
waves ;  undulatory.  Obs. 
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un'du-late  (Qu'du-lat),  v.  i.  To  move  in,  or  have,  undu¬ 
lations  or  waves ;  to  wave  ;  as,  undulating  air. 

Syn.  —  See  fluctuate. 

un'du-lated  (-lat'Sd),  p.  a.  1.  Resembling,  or  in  the 
nature  of,  waves  ;  having  a  wavy  surface  ;  uudulatory. 

2.  Bot.  &  Zodl.  Undulate. 

nn'du-laMng  (-Tn g),p.  a.  Rising  and  falling  like  waves;  re¬ 
sembling  wave  form  or  motion;  uudulatory;  rolling;  wavy; 
as,  undulating  ground.  —  un'du-laVing-ly,  adv. 
undulating  current,  Elec .,  an  uudulatory  current, 
undu-la'tion  (-la'slmn),  n.  [Cf.  F.  ondulation.]  1.  Act 
of  undulating  ;  a  waving  motion. 

2.  A  wavy  appearance  or  outline  ;  waviness. 

3.  Music,  a  The  tremulous  tone  produced  by  a  peculiar 
pressure  of  the  finger  on  a  string;  a  vibrato  or  tremolo, 
b  The  pulsation  caused  by  the  vibrating  together  of  two 
tones  not  quite  in  unison  ;  — called  also  beat. 

4.  Physics  A  motion  to  and  fro,  up  and  down,  or  from 
side  to  side,  in  any  fluid  or  elastic  medium,  propagated 
continuously  among  its  particles,  but  with  little  or  no  per¬ 
manent  translation  of  the  particles  themselves  in  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  the  propagation  ;  a  vibration ;  a  wave. 

5-  Geoin.  Coincidence  of  four  (or  any  higher  even  number 
of)  consecutive  points,  and  therefore  of  three  (or  any 
higher  odd  number  of)  consecutive  tangents,  of  a  plain 
curve,  so  that  the  one  tangent  does  not  cross  the  curve. 
UlFdU-la'tion-ist,  n.  An  advocate  of  the  uudulatory  theory, 
un'du-la-tive  (fin'du-la-tlv),  a.  Consisting  in,  or  accom¬ 
panied  by,  undulations ;  uudulatory. 
un'du-la-to-ry  (-ld-to-rT ;  277),  a.  [Cf.  F.  ondulatoire.'] 
Of  or  pert,  to  undulation  ;  moving  in  the  manner  of  un¬ 
dulations  ;  resembling  the  motion  or  appearance  of  waves, 
undulatory  current,  Elec .,  a  current  of  undulating  or  gradu¬ 
ally  changing  strength,  whether  continuous  or  alternat¬ 
ing.  —  u.  theory.  See  light,  n.,  1  c  (2).  —  u.  winding,  Elec.,  a 
method  of  winding  alternator  armatures  in  which  the  con¬ 
volutions  zigzag  forward  instead  of  lapping  over  as  in  lap 
winding  ;  —  called  also  wave  winding ,  continuous  winding. 
un'du-lous  (un'du-lfis),  a.  Undulating;  undulatory. 
un-dy'ing  (fin-di'Tng),  a.  Not  dying;  unending;  immor¬ 
tal.  —  undy 'ing-ly,  adv.  — -  un  dy'ing  ness,  ». 
un-earned'  (fin-firnd' ;  see  un-),  a.  Not  earned  ;  not  gained 
by  labor  or  service. 

unearned  increment,  Econ .,  an  increase  in  the  value  of  land 
or  other  property  subject  to  a  natural  monopoly  due  to  no 
labor  or  expenditure  on  the  part  of  the  owner,  but  to  natu¬ 
ral  causes  making  an  increased  demand  for  it,  such  as  the 
increase  of  population  or  the  general  progress  of  society. 
Some  hold  that  this  should  belong  to  the  state, 
un  earth'  (fin-firth'),  v.  t. ;  un-earthed'  (-Grtht') ;  un- 
earth'ing.  [1st  un-  -f-  earth.']  To  drive  or  draw’  from 
the  earth  or  from  underground  ;  to  exhume ;  hence,  to 
bring  from  concealment;  to  bring  to  light,  as  a  secret, 
un-earthed'  (-firtht'),  a.  1.  p.  a.  of  unearth. 

2.  Elec.  Not  earthed  or  grounded,  as  a  circuit,  etc. 
un-earth'ly,  a.  Not  terrestrial ;  supernatural ;  preter¬ 
natural;  hence,  weird  ;  appalling  ;  terrific;  as,  an  unearthly 
sight  or  sound,  -un-earth'li-ness  (-11-nSs),  n. 
un-eas'y  (fin-ez'T),  a.  1.  Not  easy  ;  difficult.  Now  Rare. 
Things  ...  so  uneasy  to  be  satisfactorily  understood.  Hoyle. 

2.  Restless  or  disturbed  by  pain,  anxiety,  or  the  like  ;  dis¬ 
quieted  ;  perturbed  ;  as,  uneasy  about  one’s  health. 

Uneasy  lies  the  head  that  wears  a  crown.  Shak. 

3.  Not  easy  in  manner  ;  constrained  ;  still ;  aw’kward  ; 
not  graceful ;  as,  an  uneasy  bearing. 


4.  Occasioning  want  of  ease;  constraining;  cramping; 
disagreeable.  “  His  uneasy  station.”  Milton. 

A  sour,  uutractable  nature  makes  him  uneasy  to  those  who  ap¬ 
proach  him.  ,  Addison. 

un-eath'  (un-eth';  -eth'),  a.  [AS.  unease;  un-  not  -j- 
katSe  easily,  easy  ;  akin  to  OS.  63 i  easy,  OHG.  o</i.]  Not 
easy  ;  difficult ;  hard.  Obs.  Spenser. 

Ull-eath',  adv.  [AS.  unia&e.]  Not  easily  ;  with  difficulty  ; 
hardly ;  scarcely.  Obs.  Shak. 

un'em-bar'rassed  (Qn'Sm-bfir'fist),  a.  Not  embarrassed; 
specif.,  free  from  perplexity  or  mental  confusion,  from  pe¬ 
cuniary  difficulties,  or  from  perplexing  connection.  —  un'- 
em-bar'rass-ment  (-ds-ment),  n. 

un  em-bod'ied  (-bbd'Td),  a.  [See  1st  un-.]  Disembodied.  R. 
un  em-bod'ied,  a.  Not  embodied  ;  not  collected  into  a 
body  ;  not  yet  organized  ;  as,  unembodied  militia, 
un  e-mo'tion-al  (-e-mo'shun-dl),  a.  Not  showing,  or,  some¬ 
times,  not  inducing,  emotion.  —  un  e  mo'ticn  al  ism 
(-Tz’m),  n.  —  une-mo'tion-al ly,  adv. 
un  em  ployed'  (-em-ploid'),  a.  1.  Not  accompanied  with 
employment ;  as,  his  lazy,  unemployed  existence. 

2.  Not  employed  in  manual  or  other  labor  ;  having  no 
regular  work  ;  specif.,  not  employed  at  any  paid  labor. 

3.  Not  invested  or  used  ;  as,  unemployed  capital, 
un'em-ploy'ment  (-ploi'm^nt),  n.  Quality  or  state  of  be¬ 
ing  not  employed  ;  —  used  esp.  in  economics,  of  the  condi¬ 
tion  of  various  social  classes  wrhen  temporarily  thrown  out 
of  employment,  as  those  engaged  for  short  periods,  those 
whose  trade  is  decaying,  and  those  least  competent. 

un  en-cum'bered  (un'Su-kum'berd),  a.  Not  encumbered  ; 
specif.,  Law ,  free  from  any  temporary  estate  or  interest, 
as  a  mortgage,  lien,  or  dower  right,  in  the  nature  of  a  lien, 
burden,  or  charge  ;  free  from  any  encumbrance, 
un-e'qual  (Gn-e'kwal),  a.  [Cf.  inequal.]  1.  Not  equal; 
not  matched  ;  not  of  the  same  size,  length,  breadth, 
quantity,  strength,  talents,  acquirements,  age,  station,  or 
the  like;  as,  the  fingers  are  of  unequal  length;  peers.and 
commoners  are  unequal  in  rank. 

2.  Ill  balanced  or  matched  ;  uneven  ;  as,  an  unequal  fight ; . 
hence,  Now  Rare ,  not  equitable  ;  partial  ;  unfair. 

Jerome,  a  very  unequal  relator  of  the  opinion  of  his  adversa¬ 
ries.  *  John  Worthington. 

To  punish  me  for  what  you  make  me  do 
Seems  much  unequal.  Shak. 

3.  Not  uniform;  not  equable;  irregular;  uneven;  aa,  un¬ 
equal  pulsations  ;  an  unequal  poem. 

4.  Not  adequate  or  sufficient ;  —  with  to  ;  as,  the  man  was 
unequal  to  the  task  ;  timber  unequal  to  the  strain. 

5.  Bot.  Asymmetrical. 

unequal  counterpoint,  Music,  counterpoint  in  which  the 
voice  parts  differ  in  value  or  duration  of  their  component 
notes.  —  u.  temperament.  Music.  See  temperament,  5.  —  u. 
voices.  Music ,  voices  differing  in  quality  or  compass  ;  also, 
mixed  voices. 

un  e'qualed  ( (-kw-ald),  a.  Not  equaled;  unmatched; 
un-e'qualled  t  unparalleled  ;  unrivaled ;  surpassing, 
un-e'qual  ly  (-kw«l-T),  adv.  In  an  unequal  manner, 
unequally  pinnate,  Bot.,  odd -pinnate. 

un  e-quiv'O-cal  (fiu'e-kwTv'd-kdl),  a.  Not  equivocal ;  not 
doubtful ;  not  ambiguous  ;  clear  ;  sincere  ;  plain  ;  as,  un¬ 
equivocal  evidence  ;  unequivocal  words.  —  une-quiv'O- 
cal-ly,  adv.  —  une-quiv'o-cal-ness,  n. 
un-err'ing  (un-fir'Tng;  -Sr'Tng),  a.  Committing  no  mis¬ 
take  ;  incapable  of  error  or  failure  ;  certain  ;  sure  ;  unfail¬ 
ing  ;  as,  his  unerring  insight.  —  un-err'ing-ly,  adv. 

Syn.  —  See  infallible. 


un  68  sen'tial  (un'S-sSn'shal),  a.  Not  essential;  not  indis¬ 
pensable;  unimportant;  also,  Rare,  void  of  essence,  or  real 
being.  —  ?!.  Something  not  constituting  essence,  or  not 
indispensable  or,  loosely,  important. 

un-e'ven  (Qn-e'v’u), a.  [AS.  unefen.  See  un- not;  even, 
a.]  1.  Not  even  ;  not  level;  not  uniform  ;  rough;  as,  un 

uneven  road  or  way  ;  uneven  ground. 

2.  Not  equal  ;  not  of  equal  length. 

Hebrew  verse  consists  of  uneven  feet.  Peacham. 

3.  Not  divisible  by  two  without  a  remainder;  odd;  — 
said  of  numbers  ;  as,  3,  7,  and  11  are  uneven  numbers. 

4.  Full  of  difficulties  ;  perplexing.  Obs.  Shak. 

5.  Not  matching  well ;  unsuitable;  badly  assorted.  Obs. 

—  un-e'ven-ly,  adv.  —  un-e'ven  ness,  n. 
un  ex  act'  (Qn/?g-z5kt'),  a.  Inexact. 

un'ex-am'pled  (-zSm'p’ld  ;  -zam'p’ld),  a.  Having  no  ex¬ 
ample  or  similar  case  ;  unprecedented  ;  unparalleled, 
un  ex-cep'tion-a-ble  (fin'Sk-sSp'shfin-d-b’l),  a.  Not  liable 
to  any  exception  or  objection  ;  beyond  reproach ;  as,  an 
unexceptionable  character,  witness.  —  un  ex-cep'tion  a- 
ble-ness,  n.  —  un  ex-cep'tion-a-bly,  adv. 
un'ex-cep'tive  (un'gk-sep'tiv),  a.  Not  exceptive  ;  not  in¬ 
cluding,  admitting,  or  being,  an  exception, 
un  ex-pect'ed  (ihFgks-p&k'tSd),  a.  Not  expected  ;  coming 
without  warning;  sudden.  —  un'ex-pect'ed-ly,  adv.  — 
un  ex-pect'ed-ness,  n. 

un  ex-pe'ri-enced  (-pe'n-enst),  a.  1.  Not  experienced  ; 
being  without  experience  ;  inexperienced. 

2.  Untried  ;  — applied  to  things.  Cheyne. 

un  ex  pres'sive  (-prSs'Tv),  a.  1.  Not  expressive  ;  not 
having  the  power  of  utterance  ;  inexpressive. 

2.  Inexpressible  ;  ineffable.  Obs. 

The  fair,  the  chaste  and  uuexpressive  she.  Shak. 

un-fail'ing  (fin-fal'Tng),  a.  Not  failing  ;  not  liable  to  fail ; 
inexhaustible  ;  certain  ;  sure.  Dryden.  —  un  fail 'ing  ly, 
adv.  —  un-fail'ing  ness,  n . 

un  fair'  (-ffir';  87),  a.  [AS.  unfxger  unlovely.  See  un-, 
not ;  fair,  a.]  1.  Not  comely  ;  unseemly.  Obs.  or  R. 

2.  Not  fair  in  act  or  character  ;  disingenuous;  using  or 
involving  trick  or  artifice  ;  dishonest ;  unjust ;  inequitable. 

3.  Mech.  Causing  undue  distortion,  or  exceeding  the  elas¬ 
tic  limit,  as  a  stress ;  causing  such  a  stress,  as  a  load ; 
caused  by  such  a  stress,  as  a  strain. 

unfair  competition,  Law ,  competition  effected  by  acts  which 
violate  the  legal  or  equitable  rights  of  the  competitor  or 
the  public,  such  as  acts  in  effect  a  fraud  on  the  public. 

—  un-fair'ly,  adv.  —  un-fair'ness,  n. 

un-faith'  (un-fath'),  n.  Absence  or  want  of  faith ;  faith¬ 
lessness  ;  distrust ;  unbelief. 

un-faith'ful  (-fdol),  a.  1.  Not  faithful ;  not  observant  of 
promises,  vow  s,  allegiance,  or  duty  ;  not  performing  a  func¬ 
tion  or  duty  ;  as,  an  unfaithful  subject,  agent,  or  servant 
2  Not  possessing  faith  ;  infidel.  Rare.  Milton. 

3.  Inaccurate  ;  untrustworthy  ;  as,  an  unfaithful  copy. 

un-faith'ful  ly,  adv.  —  un-faith'ful-ness,  n. 
un-fal'cat-ed  (un-f51'kat-ed),  a.  1.  Not  falcated. 

2.  Having  no  deductions  ;  not  curtailed.  Obs.  Swift. 
un'fa-mil'lar  (fin'fd-mTl'ydr),  a.  Not  familiar;  not  well 
known  or  not  knowing  well ;  as,  the  place  is  unfamiliar 
to  me  ;  I  am  unfamiliar  with  the  place.  —  un  fa-mil  i-ar'- 
i-ty  (-T-Sr'T-tt ;  -y5r'i-tT),  n.  —  unfa-mil'iar-ly,  adv. 
un  fash'ion-a-ble  (-fash'wn-d-b’l),  a.  1.  In  Obs.  senses: 
a  That  cannot  be  fashioned,  b  Unshapely  ;  distorted. 

2.  Not  in  accord  with  current  fashion. 

—  un-fash'ion-a-ble-ness,  ?*>  — un-fash'ion  a  bly,  adv. 


un'du-late-ly,  adv.  of  undu¬ 
late. 

un'dule  (un'dfil),  n.  [Olt.  i/n- 
dula.  Cf.  UNDULATE.]  A  wave- 
like  marking.  Obs. 
un-dull',  v.  t.  [1st  un-  -f  dull.] 
To  remove  the  dullness  of.  Obs. 
un-dull',  a.  Not  dull.  Obs. 
un'du  lose(un'dfl-los;  .see- ose), 
n.  Undulous.  ~R.  f undue. I 
un-du'ly  (un-dQ'lY),  adv.  of| 
un-dumped',  a.  See  un-,  not. 
un-dump'iBh,  v.  t.  ISee  1st  un-.] 
To  relieve  from  the  dumps.  Obs. 
undur.  4*  under,  undern. 
un  dur'a-ble  (-dur'o-b’lba.  See 
un-.  not.  —  un-dur'a  bly,  adv. 
undure,  a.  [See  duke  hard.] 
Soft  ;  crumbled.  Obs. 
undurne.  4*  undern. 
undurstonde-  4*  understand. 
un-dust',  r.  t.  [1st  un-  4-  dust. ) 
To  free  from  dust.  Obs. 
undut.  />.  j>.  of  undit.  Obs. 
un-du'te-ous.  a.,  un-du'ti-a-ble, 
a.,  un  du'ti-ful.  a.,  un-du'ti  ful¬ 
ly.  adr.,  un-du'ti-ful-ness,  n. 
See  un-,  not. 

undutte.  pret.  of  undit.  Ohs. 
un-dwell'a-ble,  a.  Uninhabit-  1 
abb*.  Ohs.  f—  with /w. I  ; 

un-dwelt',  a.  Not  lived  (in)  ;| 
un'dy  (fin'dY),  a.  Her.  llnde. 
un-dyed',  a.  See  un-.  not. 
une  ifln  ;  oon).  Scot.  var.  of 
oven.  [pletely  O’is.  I 

une.  ndr.  Even  ;  quite:  com-| 
une,  r.  t.  [Cf.  F.  unir,  L.  mure.] 
To  make  one  ;  to  unite.  Obs. 

I!  une  af'faire'  flam'We'  (tin 
a' far'  fliiN'ba').  |F.J  A  lost  or 
ruined  affair  or  enterprise, 
un-ea'ger,  a.,  un  ear 'nest.  a. 
See  UK-,  not.  IL’ntilled.  Ohs. | 
un-eared',o.  [Cf.  AS.  une  red. a 
un  ease'  (tin-ez'),  n.  Uneasi¬ 
ness.  Obs .  nr  Smt.  V  Dial.  Eng. 
—  e.t .  To  make  uneasy.  Obs. 
un-eased'  (-e/.d'),  a.  Disturbed  ; 
troubled  Obs.  [some.  A’.l 
un  ease'ful,  a.  Restless  :  toil- 1 
un-eas'i  ly  (-ez'T-lT),  adv  of 
UNEASY. 

un-eas'i-ness,  n.  See  -x ess. 
un  eat 'a  ble,  a.,  un  eat'a  ble- 
neB3.  a.,  un-eat'en,  a.,  un-ebb'- 
ing.  a.  See  un-,  not. 
un-eaths',  adr.  =  unkath.  Obs. 
un-e'bri-ate  (Qn-e'brT-itt),  a. 
That  does  not  intoxicate  :  also, 
not  intoxicated.  Rare. 
un'ec-cle'sf-as'ti-cal,  a.,  un- 
ech'o-ing.  «.,  mUe-clipaed'.  a., 
un-e'co-rom'ic,  a.,  un-e'eo- 
nom'i-cal,  a.  See  un-,  not. 
un-edge',  r.  t.  [1st  un-  -I-  edge.] 
To  deprive  of  the  edge:  blunt, 
un-ed'i-ble,  a.  Inedible, 
un-ed'i-fied.  a.,  un-ed'l-fy/ing, 


a.,  un-ed'it-ed,  a.  See  un-,  not. 
un-ed'u-cate,  v.  t  To  annul  the 
education  of.  \0h*.\ 

un-ed'u-cate.  a.  Uneducated.! 
un-ed'u-cat  ed,  jt.a.  of  unedu¬ 
cate. 

un-ed'u-cat  ed.  a.,  un  ef  faced', 
a.,  un'ef-fect'ed.o.  See  un-,  not. 
unees.  uneatiis. 
un  ef-fec'tu  al,  a.  Ineffectual./?, 
un  ef-fem'i-nate,  r.  t.  To  remove 
the  effeminacy  from.  Obs. 
unefne  +  UNEVEN. 

||  une  fois  n  est  pas  cou  tume' 
(Un  fw<>/  n?  pii  koo'tum').  [F.J 
Once  is  not  a  habit ;  a  single  aci 
does  not  count:  — often  used  as 
an  excuse.  [equal.  Obs. Scot.  I 
unegal.  a.  [Cf.  F.  illegal. J  Un-| 
un  e  gest'ed.  a.  Undischarged  ; 
un  voided.  Obs. 
uneis.  unei88.  d*  uneatiis. 
un-eith'.  +  unkatii. 
un^-lab'o-rate.o-.un  e-lapsed', 
a.  See  un-,  not. 
un-'e  las'tic  (fin'f'-l&s'tYk),  a. 
Inelastic.  —  u  n-e'l  a  s-t  i  c'i-t  y 
( iln-e'I&s-tYs'Y-tT),  n. 
un  e-lat'ed  (Qi^e-liit'ed),  a.,  un- 
el'bowed.  a.,  un'e-lec  t'e  d,a., 

!  un  e-'ec'tive,  a.  _See  un-,  not. 
i  uneled,  a.  [AS.  wlan  to  burn,  to 
I  hake.l  Unbaked.  Obs. 
un-el 'e-gant,  a.  Inelegant.  — 
un  el'e-gant-ly,  adr. 
un-el'e-vat  ed,  a.  See  un-.  not 
un-el'i  gi-ble  (fin-Sl'I-jY-b’l),  a. 
Ineligible. 

un  e-lim'i  naUed.  a.,  un'e-lu'ci- 
dat  ed,  a.,  un  e-lud'ed  (un/e- 
lud'ed),  a.,  un  e-lu'8ive.  a.,  un  - 
e-ma'ci-at  ed.  a.,  un  e  man'cl- 
pat'ed.  a.,  un  e-mas'cu-lat  ed, 
a.,  un  em-balmed',  a.,  un  em 
bel'lished,  a.,  un  em-bit'tered. 
a.  Src  i  n-,  not. 
un^m-bod'i-ment,  v.  Absence 
of  embodiment  Rare. 
u  n  em  b  ow'ered,  a.,  un'em- 
braced',  a.,  un' e-mend 'a-tle,  a. 
See  UN-,  not.  [Rnn.\ 

un'e-mo'tioned,  a.  Impassive.! 
un  em  phat'lc.  <>..  un  em-phat'- 
1-cal,  a.,  un  em-phat'i-cal-ly, 
adr.,  un  em-pir'i-cal  ly,  adv., 
unem-ploy'a-ble,  a.,  un^ em¬ 
powered,  a.  See  un-,  not. 
j  un-empt',  v.  t.  riel  un-  +  empt.] 
To  empty.  Dial.  Eng. 
un-emp'ti-a-ble.  a.,  un-emp'- 
tied,  a.,  un  en-a'bled,  un'en- 
ara'ored,  -am'oured,  a.  See 
un*,  not.  [not  be  told.O&.«.| 

,  un  e-nar'ra-ble,  a.  That  may| 
unen-chant'e d,  a.,  un'en- 
closed',  a.,  un  en-com'passed, 
a-,  un'en-coun'tered,  a.,  un/en- 
cour'aged.  a.  See  un-,  not. 

I  un  en-cum'ber,  r.  t.  [1st  un-  + 


encumber.]  To  disencumber, 
un  en-cum'bered,  p.  a.  of  unen- 
cum  11  UK. 

un  en  cum'bered,  a.,  u  n'e  n- 
dan'gered.  a.,  un  en-deared',  a. 

See  un -.not  [less. I 

un-end'ed,  a  Not  ended:  end-| 
un-end'ing,  a.  See  un-.  not.  -- 
un-end 'ing-ly,  adr.  —  un-end'- 
ing-ness,  w. 

un-end 'ly,  a.  [mm-  not  4-  end  4- 
-///.]  Unending  :  endless.  Obs. 
un-end'ly,  adv.  Infinitely.  Obs. 
un  en  dorsed'  (Qn'6n-d6rst' ),«., 
un  en-dow’ed'  (-doud'),  a.,  un 
en-dur'a-ble  (-dur'«-b’l),o., un  - 
en-dur'ing.  a.,  un  en-fee'bled, 
,  un  en-force'a-ble.  a.,  un'en- 
forced'.  a.,  un  en-fran'chised 
(-frfln'chTzd;  -chlzd),  a.,  un  en¬ 
gaged'  (-gajd'),  a.,  un'en-gag'- 
(-gai'Tng).  a..  un-Eng'lish. 
un-Eng  'fished,  a.,  un'en 


grossed'  (rm'Sn-grost'),  un 
en-joy'a-ble,o.,  un'en-Joyed'.  <>.. 
un  en-joy'ing.  a.,  un  en-Iarged', 
a.,  un  en-light'ened.  a.,  un  en- 
liv'ened  (fm/Cn-liv',nd),  a.  See 
i  n-,  not. 

unenpeched,  p.  a.  [un-  not  4- 
old  p.  p.  of  impeach.]  Unhin¬ 
dered.  Obs. 

un  en-riched'  (rm'en-rYeht'),o., 
un  en  rolled'  (-rold'),  un  en¬ 
slaved'  (-slilvd'),  a.  See  i  N-,not. 
un  en-tan'gle  (-tai)'g*l).  r.  t 
[See  1st  un-.J  Disentangle.  R. 
un  en-tan'gled  (-g’ld),  p.  a.  of 
unentanolk.  [a.  See  un-,  not.  I 
unen-tan'gled,  o.un-en'tered,  | 
un-en'ter-ing,  a.  Not  entering; 
making  no  impression.  Obs. 
un-en'ter-pris'ing.</.,un-en'ter- 
pris  ing-Iy,a</r..un-en  ter-tain' 
Ing,  a.,  un-en'ter-tain'ing  ness, 
n.,  un'en- thralled'  <  u  n  >  n- 

thrdld'L  a.,  un  en-thu'si-as'tic, 
a.,  un'en-tire',  un'en- 
tombed'  (ttn'fcn-toomd'),  a., 
un  en  tranced'  (-trunst'),  «. 
See  i  N-,not.  |  tranced.  Ohs.nrR.  I 
un  en  tranced'.  />.  a.  Disen- 1 
un  e-nu'mer-at  ed.  a  .  un-en'vi- 
a-ble,  a.,  un-en'vl-a-bly,  adr., 
un-en'vied.  a.,  un-en'vi-ous.  a.. 
un-en'vy  ing,  a.,  un-ep'i-logned 
(fin-Pp'Y-18gd),  a.  See  un-,  not. 
un  e-pis 'co-pal,  a.  Not  episco¬ 
pal:  without  bishops,  [un-,  not.  I 
un-ep'i-taphed  (-taft),  a  Seel 
un-e'qua-ble,  it.  Inequable.  — 
un-e'qua-bly,  adv.  [not.  R.  | 
un-e'qual-a-ble,  a.  See  un-,| 
un-e'qual-ness.  n-  See -ness. 
un-e'qui-axed  (iln-e'kw’Y-hkst), 
a.  Not  having  equal  axes  ;  ob¬ 
long  Rare.  [See  un-.  not. I 
un  e-quipped'(Qn  e-kw’Ynt'),o.| 

un-eq'ui-ta-ble  ( Q  n-8  k/ w  Y-t  d- 


b’l ),  a.  Inequitable.  —  un-eq'- 
ui-ta-bly,  adv. 

un-eq'ui-ty.  v.  Inequity.  Obs. 
un  e-rad'i-ca-ble.  a.,  un  e-rad'i 
cat  ed,  a.,  un  e  rased'  (0  n'O- 
rast'),  a.  See  un-,  not. 
unerdit,  a.  [un-  not  4-  dial,  form 
of  earth  to  bury.]  Unburied. 
Obs.  Scot. 

unerely,  adv.  [See  un-  not ; 
EERIE,  eerily.]  Without  dis¬ 
may.  Ohs.  Scot. 
un-er'ra-ble  (fm-cr'd-b’l :  ttn- 
Qr'-),  a.  Iuiallible.  —  un-er'- 
ra-ble-ness.  n.  Both  Obs. 
un-er'ran-cy.  n.  Inerrancy, 
un  es-cap'a-ble  (fi  n'c  s-k  a  p'd- 
b’l).  a.,  un  es-chew'a-ble.  a., 
un  es  chew'a-bly,  adv.,  im  es- 
cutch'eoned  ( un'gs-kfich'tZud), 
a.  See  i  n-,  not. 
unese.  4*  uneatiis. 
unesiliche.  4*  uneasily. 
un  es  pied',  a.,  un  es-poused', 
a.,  un  es-sayed', «/.  See  un-,  not. 
un-es'sence,  r.  t.  [1st  //;/-  4-  es¬ 
sence.]  To  take  essential  char¬ 
acter  from.  Rare. 
un  es-tab'lish.  r.  /.  [1st  un-  4- 
estabh'sh.]  'i’o  disestablish.  Obs. 
un  es'ti-mat  ed,  a.,  un-etched', 
a.  See  i  n-,  not. 
uneth.  unethe.  4*  uneath. 
unethes  4*  UNEATHS. 
un-eth'i-cal.  a.,  un-eu  cha-ris'- 
ti-cal.  a.,  un  e-vad'a-ble  (un'f- 
vad'd-b’l),  a.,  un-e  van-gel 'i- 
cal.  o..un  e-van'gel-ized.  (i.,un' 
e-vap'o  rat  ed,  a.  See  un-.  not. 
un-e'ven.  adv.  Unevenly  ;  un¬ 
justly.  Obs.  or  ll/it. 
un-e'ven,  r.  f.  To  make  uneven, 
un-e'ven-ly,  a.  a  Uneven  :  un¬ 
equal.  Ohs.  b  Unsuitable  ;  un¬ 
just.  c  Out  of  sorts.  Scot. 
un  e-vent'ful.  a.  See  un-,  not. 
—  un  e  vent'ful-ly,  adr.  —  un  - 
e-vent'ful-ne8s.  n. 
un-ev'i-dent.  a.  Not  evident  , 
specif.,  obscure.  Rare.  [  Ohs. I 
un-ev'i-ta-ble.  a  Inevitable.! 
un  e  volved',  a.,  un  ex-act'ed, 
a-,  un  ex-act'ing.  a.,  un  ex¬ 
act 'ing-ly,  adr.,  un  ex-ag'ger- 
a  ble.  un  ex-ag'ger-at  ed,  a., 
un  ex-am'in-a-ble.  a.,  un  ex- 
am'ined.  •>..  un  ex'ca-vat  ed.  a., 
un  ex  celled'.  <»..  un  ex'cel  lent. 
a  .  un  ex-cept'ed.  a.,  u  n  e  x- 
cep'tion-al.  un'ex-cep'tion- 
al-ly.  adv.,  un  ex-change'a-ble. 
a  ,  un  ex  changed',  un  ex¬ 
cised'  (nn'fk-sTzd'),  a.,  un  ex- 
cit'ed  (-sTt'gd),  a.,  un  ex-cit'- 
ing  (-sTt'lng),  a.,  un  ex-clud'ed 
(-klood  Pd;  243),  a,,  nn  ex-clu'- 
sive.  a.,  un  ex-clu'sive-ly,  adr., 
un'ex-cog'i-ta-ble  (un'r-ks-kbj'- 
l-td-b*l),  a.,  un-ex'com-mu'ni- 


cat'ed,  a.,  un'ex-cul'pat-ed.  a. 

See  un-,  not 

un  ex-cus'a-ble  (fin/£kfc-kuz'd- 
b’l),  a.  Inexcusable  —  un  ex 
cus'a-ble-ness.  w. 
un  ex-cused',  a.,  un  ex'e-cut  a- 
ble.  a.,  un-ex'e-cut  ed.  un- 
ex'em-pla-ry,  a.  See  un-,  not. 
un  ex-em'pli-fied.  a.  a  See 
un-,  not.  b  Unexampled.  Obs. 
un  ex  empt', un  ex-empt'ed, 
n..  un-ex'er-ci8ed,  a.,  unex- 
ert'ed,  a.,  un  ex  haled'  ( un'tfks- 
hald'  :  -5gz-h5ld').  it-,  un  ex- 
haust'ed  (-eg-zos'tC*d),  a.  See 
in-,  not.  [Inexhaustible. | 
un  ex-haust'i-ble  (-tY-b'l),  a.| 
un  ex-hib'it-ed  <  -zTb'Y-ted),  a., 
un  ex-hil ' a-rat  ed  (-z Yl'd-rat'- 
t*d), o.,un  ex-ist'ent (-zYs'tcnt), 
a.,  un  ex-ist'ing.  a.,  un  ex-on'- 
er-at  ed  (-zOn'Sr-at'dd),  a.,  un- 
ex'or-cisedt d  11-Pk 's5r-sT zd :  Qn/- 
Pg-zdr'-),  a.,  un'ex-pand'ed.  a., 
un  ex-pan'sive,  a.,  un  ex-pect'- 
a-ble.  it.,  un  ex-pect'ant,  a.  See 
un-,  not. 

un-ex  pec-ta'tion,  n.  Want  of 
forethought.  Obs.  [edly.  Obs. | 
un  ex-pect'ly,  adv.  l'nexpect-| 
un  ex-pe'di  ent.  n.  Inexpedient, 
un  ex-ped'i-tat  ed(un/Ck8-pfd'- 
Y-tat'ccl),  a.,  un  ex-pelled',  a., 
un  ex-pend'ed,  «.  See  un-,  not. 
un  ex-pen'sive,  a.  Inexpensive. 
—  un  ex-pen 'sive-ly,  adv.—  un 
ex-pen'sive-nesB.  n.  [ence.  Obs.  | 
un  ex-pe'ri-ence,  n.  Inexperi-I 
un  ex-pe'ri-ence. r.  f.  To  lack  ex¬ 
perience  of.  Ohs.  [enced.  Obs.  \ 
un  ex-pe'ri-ent.  a.  lnexpcri-| 
un  ex-per  i-men'tal.  a.,  un'ex- 
per'i-ment-ed,  a.  See  un-,  not. 
un  ex  pert',  a.  Inexpert.  — 
un  ex-pert'ly,  adv.  —  u  n'e  x- 
pert'nesa.  n. 

un  ex  pired',  a.,  un  ex-plain 'a- 
ble,  a.,  un'ex  plained',  a.,  un- 
ex'pli-cat  ed.  a.,  un  ex-pllc'it 
(dn'Oks-plTs'Yt),  o..un  ex-plod'- 
ed (-plfid'Cd).  a.,  un  ex-ploit'- 
ed.  n..  un  ex-plor'a-tive.  u..  un  - 
ex  plored',  "..  un  ex-plo'sive, 
a.,  un  ex-port'ed.  n.,  un  ex¬ 
posed',  a.,  un  ex-pound'ed,  a. 
See  i  n-,  not.  [casual.  I 

un  ex-pre3s',  a.  Informal  ;| 
un  ex  pressed',  a.  See  un-, not. 
un  ex-press 'i-ble,  a.  Inexpress¬ 
ible.  R.  —  un  ex-press'i-ble- 
ness.n.  un'ex-press'i-bly.o^/n. 
un  ex-pre8'sive-ly,  adv.  of  u.n- 

EXIMIKSSIVK. 

un  ex-pug'na  ble.  a.,  u  n'e  x- 
punged'i  fin'Cks-pdnjd'),^..  un- 
ex'pur-gat'ed.  a.,  un  ex-tend'- 
ed,  a.,  un'ex-ten'u  at  ed.  a., 
un  ex-ter'mi-nat  ed.  ••.,  un  ex¬ 
tinct',  a.  See  un-,  not. 


un/ex-tin'gnl8h-a-ble,  a.  Inex- 

tinguishable.  —  nn/ex-tin'- 
gui8h-a-bly,  adr. 
un  ex-tin'guished.  a.,  _u  n-e  x' 
tir-pat'edtfin-Cks'tPr-pat'cdJ.o- 
un'ex-tort'ed.  a.,  un  ex  tract' 
ed,  «.,un  ex-trav'a-gant,  a.  See 
un-,  not.  [ble.  Ohs. I 

un-ex ' tri-ca-t le.  a.  Inextric*a-| 
un-ex'tri-cat  ed.  a.  See  un-,  not. 
un-eyed'.  a.  Unseen.  Obs.oi'R. 
uneymable.  a.  [See  aim,  v.]  In¬ 
capable  of  reckoning.  Obs. 
un  fa'bled.  a.  See  un-,  not. 
un-face',  r.  t  [See  l-t  i  n-.]  To 
remove  the  fact*  from:  unmask, 
un-face'a-ble  ( fin-fas' a-b’l),  a. 
Ugly.  Dial.  Eng. 
un-fac'tious,  a.,  un'fac-ti'tious 
( dn'fak-tTsh'us),  a.,  un-fac'tor- 
a-ble,  a.,  un-fad'a-ble  (fin-lad'- 
a-b’l ), un-fad'ed  (-6d),  a.  See 
un-,  not. 

un-fadg'ing,  a.  [See  un-,  not ; 
1st  fa  doe.]  Unsuitable.  Obs. 
un-fad'ing  (dn-lad'lng).  a.  See 
un-,  not.  —  un-fad 'ing-ly,  adv. 
—  un-fad'ing-nesB,  w. 
un-fail'a-ble.  a.  Infallible.  — 
un-fail'a-ble-neBB,  n.  Both  Obs. 
un-fain',  a.  a  Not  fain  ;  dis¬ 
pleased.  Obs.  b  Sad;  sorry.  Obs. 
c  Reluctant ;  feeling  dislike. 
Scot.  6f  Dial.  Eng.  —  un-fain'ly, 
adv.  Obs. 

un-faint'lng,  a.  See  un-,  not. 
un  fair',  v.  t.  [1st  un-  4-/01/ .]  To 
deprive  of  fairness  or  beauty.  /?. 
un-fair',  adv.  [AS.  unftegere 
unpleasantly,  terribly.]*  Obs. 

1.  Extremely;  beyond  measure. 

2.  Fiercely  ;  terribly  horribly 
unfaken,  a.  [AS  unfSecne.]  Not 
deceitful.  Obs. 

unfalde.  4*  unfold. 
un-fall'en.  a.  See  i  n-,  not. 
un-fal'li-ble,  a.  Infallible.  — 
un-fal'li-bly,  adv.  Both  Ob*. 
un-fal'lowed.  a.,  un-fal'si  fied, 
a.,  un-fal'ter-ing,  a.,  un-fal'ter- 
ing-ly,  adr.,  un-famed',«.  See 
UN-,  not.  [infamous.  Ohs.  or  R.  1 
un-fa'mous,  a.  Not  famous;! 
un-fan'eied,  a.,  un-fanned',  a. 
See  un-,  not. 

un-far'dle  ( fin-far'd’l),  r.  t.  [1st 
tin-  4-  fardel.]  To  unpack.  Obs. 
un-far 'rowed,  a.  Without  a  far¬ 
row.  [not.  I 

un-faB'ci-nat'ed,  a.  See  un-,| 
un-fash'ion,  r.  t.  To  undo  the 
fashioning  of  |  to  discompose, 
un-fash'ion,  w.  Want  of  fashion. 
Obs.  Scot.  [not.  I 

un  fash'ioned.  a.  1.  See  un-,| 
2.  Unfashionable.  Ohs. 
un-fast',?*.  1.  To  unfasten.  Obs. 
un-fast',  a.  [Cf.  AS.  unfaest.] 
See  un-,  not. 
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tin  las'ten  (un-fas'n),  v.  t.  [See  1st  un-.I  1.  To  make 

weak.  Obs. 

2.  To  loose  ;  unfix  ;  unbind  ;  untie, 
un-fas'ten,  v.  i.  To  become  loosened  or  untied 
lin-fa^thered  (un-fa' the  id),  a.  1.  Having  no  father,  fa¬ 
therless  ;  hence,  born  contrary  to  nature. 

2.  Having  no  acknowledged  father ;  hence,  illegitimate  ; 
spurious  ;  bastard. 

on  fa'vor  a  ble,  -fa'vour-a  ble  (fin-fa'ver-d-b’l), «.  1.  Not 

favorable  ;  not  propitious  ;  adverse  ;  contrary. 

2.  Repulsive  in  looks  ;  ugly.  Ob. s. 

—  un  fa'vor  a  ble  ness,  -fa'vour-a-ble  ness,  n  —  un¬ 
favorably,  -fa'vour  a  bly,  adv. 

un-feel'ing  (un-fel'Tng),  a.  1.  Destitute  of  feeling  ;  void 
of  sensibility  ;  insensible  ;  insensate. 

2.  Without  kind  feelings ;  cruel;  hard-hearted. 

—  un  feel'ing  ly,  adv.  —  un-feel'ing-ness.  n. 

1U1- feigned'  (-land'  see  un-),  a.  Not  feigned  ;  not  coun¬ 
terfeit  ;  not  hypocritical ;  real ;  sincere  ;  genuine.  —  un- 
feign'ed-ly  (  fan'ed-lT),  m/v.  —  un-feign'ed  ness,  n. 
un-fel'lOW  (Qn-f61'o),  v.  t.  [1st  un-  -f  fellow.}  To  sep¬ 
arate  from  one’s  fellows  ;  to  dissociate.  Mrs.  Browning. 
un-fence'  (un-f6ns'),  V.  t.  [1st  un-  -(-  fence.]  1.  To  strip 
of  fence,  or  defense.  Obs. 

2.  To  remove  a  fence  from. 

un-fet'ter  (un-fgt'er),  v.  t.  [See  1st  UN-.]  To  loose  from 
fetters  or  from  restraint ;  to  unchain ;  unshackle  ;  liberate, 
un-fil'ial  (un-ftl'yal  ;  -fll'T-ftl ;  7),  a.  Not  observing,  or 
according  to,  the  obligations  of  a  son  or  a  daughter  ;  un- 
dutiful ;  as,  an  unfilial  child,  act.  —  un-fil'ial-ly,  adv. 
un-lin'ished  (-fin'Tsht),  a.  Not  finished  ;  not  brought  to 
an  end  ;  imperfect ;  incomplete  ;  as,  an  unfinished  poem, 
un-fit'  (un-fit'),  v.  t.  [1st  un-  fit,]  To  make  unsuitable 
or  incompetent ;  to  disable  ;  incapacitate  ;  disqualify, 
un  fit'  (87),  a.  [un-  not  -{-Jit.]  Not  fit ;  unsuitable. 

Syn.  — Unfit,  incompetent  are  sometimes  interchange¬ 
able.  Unfit  commonly  implies  inherent  or  natural  want 
of  suitability  for  something  ;  incompetent  suggests  rather 
lack  of  the  requisite  qualifications  for  performing  a  given 
act,  service,  etc. ;  as,  “Constitutionally  unfit  for  violent 
exercise”  ( J .  A.  Symonds );  “An  Englishman  is  the  un- 
fittesl  person  on  earth  to  argue  another  Englishman  into 
slavery”  (Burke);  incompetent  to  manage  a  business;  an 
incompetent  teacher.  See  able,  fit. 

—  un  fit'ly,  adv.  —  un-lit'ness,  n. 

on-flx'  (un-flks'),  v.  t.  [1st  un-  fix.]  1.  To  loosen  from 
a  fastening  ;  to  detach  from  anything  that  holds  ;  to  unset¬ 
tle  ;  as,  to  unfix  a  bayonet ;  to  unfix  the  mind  or  affections. 
2.  To  make  fluid;  to  dissolve.  Rare.  Dryden. 

unfledged'  (uu-flgjd';  see  un-),  a.  Not  fledged;  not 
feathered  ;  hence,  not  fully  developed  ;  immature, 
un-flesh'ly  (un-flgsh'li),  a.  Not  of  the  flesh  ;  spiritual, 
un-flinch'ing  ( un-tli  nch'Tiig  ;  1411),  a.  Not  flinching  or 


shrinking ;  unyielding.  —  un-flinch'ing-ly,  adv.  —  un- 

flinch'ing-ness,  u. 

un-fold'  (un-fold'),  r.  t.  [AS.  unfealdan.  See  1st  un-  ;  1st 
fold.]  1.  To  open  the  folds  of  ;  to  expand ;  to  spread 
out ;  as,  to  unfold  a  tablecloth. 

Unfold  thy  forehead  gathered  into  frowns.  Herbert. 
2.  To  open,  as  anything  covered  or  close  ;  to  lay  open  to 
view  or  contemplation  ;  to  bring  out  in  the  details,  or  by 
successive  development ;  to  display;  disclose;  reveal ;  as,  to 
unjold  one’s  designs;  to  unfold  the  principles  of  a  science. 

UiJfold  the  passion  of  my  love.  Shuk 

un-fold',  v.  i.  1.  To  open  ;  expand ;  to  become  disclosed 
or  developed  ;  as,  buds  unfold  in  the  sun. 

2.  Philol.  To  develop  a  parasitic  vowel  by  anaptyxis,  or 
unfolding. 

un  fold'raent  (-mthit),  n.  Act  of  unfolding,  or  state  of  be¬ 
ing  unfolded. 

unfor-get'ta-ble  (im'fSr-gSt'd-b’l),  a.  Not  forgettable; 
enduring  in  memory.  “  Unforgettable  truths.”  Emerson. 
un  formed'  (un-f6rmd' ;  87),  a.  Not  formed  ;  not  arranged 
in  regular  shape,  order,  or  relations  -,  shapeless ;  amor¬ 
phous;  specif.,  Biol.,  inorganized;  as, an  unformed  ferment, 
unformed  stars,  Astron.,  sparsile  stars, 
un  for'tu-nate  (un-fdr't^-nat),  a.  Not  fortunate  ;  unsuc¬ 
cessful  ;  not  prosperous  ;  unlucky  ;  attended  with  misfor¬ 
tune  ;  as,  an  unfortunate  venture ;  an  unfortunate  man.  — 
n.  An  unfortunate  person, 
unfortunate  signs.  Astrol.  =  nocturnal  signs. 

—  un-for'tu-nate-ly ,  adv.  —  un-for'tu-nate-ness,  n. 
un  found'ed  (un-foun'dSd ;  -did;  151),  a.  1.  Unstable; 
untried.  Obs. 

2.  Not  founded;  not  built  or  established.  Milton. 

3.  Having  no  foundation;  baseless;  vain;  idle;  as,  un¬ 
founded  expectations. 

un  frame'  (Cm-fram'),  v.  t.  [1st  un-  -f-  frame.]  1.  To 
take  apart,  or  destroy  the  frame  of.  Obs. 

2.  To  take  out  of  a  frame,  as  a  picture, 
un-free'  (un-fre';  87),  a.  Not  free  (in  any  sense  of  free). 
The  tenure  [in  early  English  feudal  lawj  is  unfree  not  because 
the  tenant  “  holds  at  the  will  of  the  lord,”  in  the  sense  of  being 
removable  at  a  moment’s  notice,  hut  because  his  services,  though 
in  many  respects  minutely  defined  by  custom,  cannot  be  alto¬ 
gether  defined  without  frequent  reference  to  the  lord’s  will 
1 f  the  labor  services  are  “  uncertain,”  the  tenure  is  unfit  r  ;  and 
it  is  a  test  which  condemns  as  unfree  the  great  hulk  of  the  tenures 
which  obliged  men  to  perform  any  considerable  amount  of  agri¬ 
cultural  labor  for  their  lord.  Pollock  fir  Mait. 

un  free'dom  (-dwm),  n.  Quality,  state,  or  status  of  being 
unfree. 

unfre-quent'ed  (un'fre-kwgn'tSd),  a.  [un-  wot  frequent¬ 
ed.]  Rarely  visited  ;  seldom  or  never  resorted  to  by  hu¬ 
man  beings  ;  as,  an  unfrequented  place,  forest, 
un-friend'ed  (un-fr£n'ded ;  -did;  151),  a.  Having  no 
friends;  not  befriended.  —  un-friend'ed  ness, 


nn-fas'tened  (tin-fas',nd),  p.  a.  | 
of  UNFASTEN. 

un  fas'tened,  a.,  un-fas'ten-er 

( fin-ffis'*n-5r ),n.,  un  fast'ing.o 
See  i  n-,  not. 

un-fast'ness.n.  Porousness.  Ohs  i 
un-fa' ther-ly.  a.,  un-fath'om-a 
ble  (fin-tftth'Mnwi-b’l),  a  .  un- 
fath'om  a-ble-neas.  n..  un  fath' 
om-a  bly,  adv.,  un-fath'omed 
(-wind),  o.unfa-tigue'a-ble.  a.. 
un'fa-tigued'  (-ta-tegd'), «.,  un- 
fault'y,  a.,  un-fa'vored,  -fa'- 
voured,  a.  See  u.v-^not. 
un-fay'/i.  [AS.  i  inf  wye  not  fey-]  . 
Unharmed.  Ohs. 
unfeale.  fl*  unfele. 
un-feared',  a.,  un-fear'ful.  a., 
un-fear'ful-ly,  adv.,  un-fear' 
Ing,  a.,  un-fear'ing-ly,  adv.  See 
UN-,  not. 

un  fear'y,  a.  [Cf.  fekrie,  un- 
ferk.J  Lacking  spirit  ;  infirm. 
Scot.  [See  un-,  not.  I 

un-fea'si-ble  (un-fe'zT-b’l),  a.) 
un-feast 'lich,  a.  [Cf.  fkastly, 
feast,  //.]  Wunting  cheer  ; 
jaded.  Ohs.  [Ohs.  I 

un-feat',  a.  Not  feat;  not  good.  | 
un  feath'er  ( un-feth'5r).  v.  t.  | 
[1st  un-  +  feather. J  To  deprive 
of  feathers  ;  to  strip.  Rare. 
un-feath'ered  (-?rd),  p.  a.  of  un- 
feather. 

un-feath'ered,  a.  See  un-,  not. 
un-feat'ly.  a.  Unskillfully.  Obs 
un-fea'tured  (fin-fe'tfird),  a. 
Having  ill-formed  features.  Ohs. 
un-feat'v.  a.  [un-  not  +  feat , 
a.]  Unskillful  ;  clumsy.  Ohs. 
un-fec'un-dat  ed  (fin-f 6k 'un¬ 
dated),  a.,  un  fed',  un-fed'- 
er-al,  a.,  un-feed',  a.,  un-feed'a- 
ble.  a.  See  un-,  not.  [unfele. I 
un-feel'.  Scot.  &  dial.  Eng.  of| 
un-feign'ing  (-fan'Tng).  a.  See 
un-,  not.  — un-feign'ing-ly,  adv. 
un  fele'.  un-feel'  (ftn-fel'),  a. 
[AS.  unfele  evil.1  Ohs.  or  Scot, 
if  Dial.  Eng.  1.  Evili  improper; 
ungracious;  uncivil  Ohs. 

2.  Hough  ;  rude  ;  coarse  :  also, 
unpleasant  ;  uncomfortable, 
un'fe-lic'i-tating  (fin'fC-lTs'T- 
tat'Tng),  a.,  u  n'fe  1  i  c'i-t  o  u  s 
(-t/Zs),  a.%  un-felled'  (-f£ld'),  a. 
See  un-,  not. 

un-fel'lowed,  a.  [See  un-,  not ; 
fellow,  t’.]  Being  without  a 
fellow:  unmatched:  unmated. 
un-fel'lowed,  /i.a.of  un  fellow. 
un-fel'on,  a.  See  n-,  not. 
un-felt',  a.  See  i  n-,  not.  [Ohs. I 
un-felt'ly.  adr.  Imperceptibly.! 
un-fem 'i-nine.  a-,  un-fenced' 
(-fSnst'),  a.  SeeUN-.  not. 
un-fenced'.  />.  a.  of  unfen<’E. 
un  fere'. a.  [AS.  unfere.]  Infirm: 
feeble;  frail.  — n.  Infirmity; 
sickness.  —  un-fere'ness,  u.  All 
Ohs. 

un  fer-ment'a-ble.  a.,  unTer- 
ment'ed.  a.  See  un-.  not. 
unfers  +  unfibrck. 
un-fer 'tile  (fin-f fir'tll  :  -tTl),  a. 
Infertile.  -  un-fer'ti  1  e-n  e  s  8. 
un  fer  til'i-ty  ( tin'll r-til'i-tl ), 
n.  [a.  SeeuN-.  not.  I 

un-fer'ti  lized  ( un-ffir'tT-lIzd),| 
un-fest'.  t*  UN  FAST. 
un-fe8'ti-val,  a.  Not  in  accord 
with  a  festival  or  festivals.  Rare. 
iin-fes'tive.  a.  See  un-,  not. 
wm-fest'lich.o  [See  feast.]  Un¬ 


fit  for  a  feast  ;  hence,  jaded  ; 
worn.  Ohs  [un-,  not. 

un-fetched'  (fin-f5cht'),  a.  See 
un  fete'.  unfeat.  [tkk. 
un-fet'tered.  p.  a.  of  unfet- 
un-fet'tered.  a  See  un-.  not. 
un-feu'dal  ize  (fi  n-f  u'd  dl-I  z), 
v.  t.  To  clefeudnlize. 
un  fe'vered,  a.,  un-fe'ver-ish,  a. 
See  un-,  not. 

un-few'.  a.  Not  few.  Ohs. 
un-fierce',  a.  Not  fierce  ;  tame 
Ohs.  [See  un -,  not. I 

un-fight'ing,  a.,  un-fig'ured.  a.\ 
un-file',  v.  t.  [1st  un-  +  file.]  To 
take  from  a  file  or  record.  Rare 
un-filed'  (On-flld'), />.  a.  of  un- 
fi  lk. 

un  filed',  a.  See  un-,  not. 
un-filed',  a.  [nn-  not  4-  filed 
rubbed.l  Unpolished.  Obs. 
un-filed  .  a.  [un-  not  +  filed,  p. 
p.  of  file  to  defile.]  Undefileu  ; 
pure.  Ohs. 

un-fill'a-ble,  a.  That  cannot  be 
filled  ;  insatiable.  Ohs. 
un-fill'and-likeVf.  f«?j-not+old 
p.  pr.  of  fill  4-  adj.  suffix.  See 
-LY,  1.]  Insatiable.  Ohs.  [not.l 
un-filled'(fin-f’Tld'),  a.  See  un-,| 
un-fil'let-ed,  a.  Not  tied  to¬ 
gether.  Obs. 

un-filmed'  (fin-fffmd'),  a.,  un- 
fil'tered.  a.  See  un-,  not. 
un  fi-nan'eial (iWtY-nfin'shrTl), 
a.  Trade-uninns.  Of  a  member, 
not  financially  in  good  stand¬ 
ing,  by  reasonof  being  in  arrears 
of  dues,  fines,  or  liabilities  to  the 
union.  Cf.  financial,  2. 
un-fine'."-  Shabby. 
un-fin'gered  ( fin-f iij'gCrd),  a. 
Having  no  fingers.  Ohs.  or  R. 
un-fin 'ish,  ».  Lack  of  finish, 
un-fin'ish-a-ble,  a.,  un-fired',  a. 
See  un-,  not. 

un-firm'  (fin-fflrin'),  a  Infirm 
un  fir'ma-ment  ed  (fin-f Or'mtc- 
mgn'tSd),  a.  Having  no  bound¬ 
ing  firmament ;  unbounded, 
un-firm'ness,  n.  Infirmness. 
un-fist',  r.  t.  To  unhand  ;  tore- 
lease.  Ohs. 

un-fit'ted,  a.,un-fit'ting,  a.,  un- 
fit'ting-ly,  adv.  SeeuN-,  not. 
un-fixed'(-fIkst'),p.rt.of  un  fix 
un-flxed'.  a.,  un-fix'ed-ness 
(-f  Tk'se  d-n  e  s),  n.  un-fix'i-ty 
(-sT-tT),  n.  See  un-,  not. 
un-flag',  v.  t.  [1st  un-  4-  flay .] 
To  remove  flagging  from, 
un-flag'ging  (-flftg'fng).  a.  See 
un-,  not.  —  un  flag'ging-ly.  adv. 
un-flame',  v.  1. 1 1st  un-  +  flame. \ 
To  take  the  flame  from.  Ohs. 
un-flanked'  (-flftijkt'),  a.,  un- 
flat'ed  (-fiat'ed).  a.,  un-flat' 
tered.  a.,  un-flat'ter-ing.  a.,  un¬ 
flat 'ter-ing-ly.  adv.,  un-fla' 
vored.  -fla'voured.  a.,  un-flawed 
(-flod'i.  a  .  un-fiead' (-fled'),  a., 
un-flecked'(-flfkt'),  a.  SeeuN-, 
not 

un-flesh'  (fin-flPsh'),  v.  t.  [See 
1st  un-.]  To  deprive  of  flesh; 
reduce  to  a  skeleton.  Rare. 
un-fleshed'  (-flCsht'),  p.  a.  of 
UN flesh. 

un-fleshed'.  a.  Not  fleshed ; 
specif.,  not  seasoned  to  blood; 
untried;  as.au  unfleshed  hound, 
un-flesh'y,  a.  Fleshless.  R. 
un-flex'i-ble  (fin-flek'sl-b’l),  a. 
Inflexible. 


un-flick 'er-ing,  a.  See  i  n-,  not. 
un-flow'er  (On-flou'fr).r.  t.  [See 
1st  un-.]  To  strip  of  flowers.  R. 
un-fluc 'tu-at  ing  ( -fl fi k '[Cl-aU- 
Ing),  a.,  un-flu'ent.  a.  See  un-, 
not. 

un  flush',  v.  i.  To  lose  its  flush 
un-flut'ed  (fin-floot'8d),  a.,  un- 
fo'cuaed,  un  fo'cussed  <  fin-fo'- 
kust),  a.,  un-foiled',  a.  See  un-. 
not. 

unfold',  v.  t.  [1st  un-  4 -fold  an 
inclosure.]  To  release  from  a 
fold,  or  pen. 

un-fold'ed,  a.  Not  confined  in 
a  fold.  Ohs. 

un-fold'ed, /-.  a  <»f  UNFOLD, 
un-fold'ed,  a.  See  un-,  not. 
un-fold'er,  n.  One  that  unfolds, 
un-fold'ing,  p.  pr.  3r  rh.  n.  of 
unfold.  Specif.:/i.  /*A on.  An¬ 
aptyxis.  [unfolds.  Obs. I 

un-fold'ress.  ».  A  female  who| 
un-fo'li-at  ed.  a.,  un-fol'lowed, 
a.  See  un-,  not. 
un-fool',  v.  t.  [1st  un-  +  fool.] 
To  restore  from  folly,  or  from 
being  a  fool.  Obs. 
un  foot'ed.  a.  Untrodden.  Ohs. 
un  for-bear'ing.  a.,  un  for-bid', 
a.,  un  forbid 'den,  a.,  unfor- 
bid'den-ness,  ?<.,  un-fcrced'  (Qn- 
forst';  201),  a.,  un-forc'ed-ly, 
adr..  un-for'ci-ble  (un-ior'sT- 
b’l;  201),  a.,  un  ford'a-ble.  a., 
un-ford'ed,  a.,  un  fore-bod'ing 
(fin  ffir-bfid'Yng),  un  fore- 
know'a-ble,  a.,  un  fore- known', 
a.  See  un-,  not. 
un  fore-see',  v.  t.  [From  vs 
i  ORESKEN.ITo  fail  to  foresee. 7?. 
un  fore-see'a-ble.  a.,  un  fore¬ 
see 'ing,  //.,un  fore  seen', a.,  un 
fore-short'ened,  a  Seeu.N-,  not 
un- fore 'skinned  (un-for'skTnd), 
a.  [1st  un-  4-  foreskin  -f  -ed.) 
Circumcised.  Ohs 
un  fore-thought',  a.,  un'f ore- 
told'.  <>..  un  fore  warned',  a., 
un-for'feit-ed  (  fin-f6r' l’lt-ed  ),a., 
un-lorge'  a-bil'i-ty  (fi  n-f  fi  r/j  a- 
hil'f-tl;  fin-f  or7-),  //.,  un  forge' 
a-ble  (-jd-b’l).  a.,  un-forged' 
(-Ifirjd';  -f or jd' ),//..  un  for-get' 
ful,  a.,  un  for-get'ting.  a.,  un' 
for-gi v 'a-ble, a . .un  for-gi v 'en .// 
[cf .  A S . unforyije.n].  See u N-,not. 
un  for-giv'er.  //.  One  who  does 
not  forgive.  Obs.  or  R. 
un  for-giv'ing.  a.,  unTor-giv' 
ing-ness,  un  for  got',  un' for¬ 
got 'ten.  See  un-,  not. 
unforgult,  a.  [un-  not  4-  p.  P.  of 
ME.  jorgulten  to  make  guilty.] 
Innocent.  Ohs.  [  un-,  not.  i 
un-forked'  (fin-fdrkt'),  a.  Seel 
unforlatit.  />.  a.  [Cf  un-  not; 
for-  ;  late,  a.]  Fresh  ;  new- 
drawn.  Ohs.  Scot. 
unforleyt.  a.  [un-  not  4-  p.  p. 
of  M  \\.  forleten  to  forsake,  AS. 
fori  let  an,  p.  p.  forlseten.]  Not 
forsaken.  Ohs.  Scot. 
un-forra',  r.  t.  fist  un-  -\-form. ] 
To  destroy  the  form  of  ;  to  un¬ 
make.  Rare. 

nn-for'mal./r.  Informal.  Inot.  I 
un-for'mal-ized.  a.  See  un-,| 
un-formed'.a.  Uninformed.  Obs. 
un-for'mu-la-ble  (fln-for'mfi- 
la-b’l),  a.  That  cannot  be  for¬ 
mulated. 

un-for'mu-lat  ed  (fin-ffir'mfl- 
lat'ed).  a.,  un  for  sak'en  (fin'- 


f5r-sak'*n),  a.,  un  for'ti-fied 
(-fdr'tT-fld),  a.  See  un-,  not. 
un-for'ti-fy,  v.  t.  [  1st  nn-  + 
fortify.]  To  remove  the  forti¬ 
fications  of.  R.  [nate.  Obs.  I 
un-for'tun-a-ble,  a.  l  nfortu-1 
un-for'tu-na-cy  (0n-lor'(fl-n<i- 
sT),  7i.  Misfortune.  Ob 
un  for'tune. //.  Misfortune.  Ohs 
un-for'tuned,  a.  Unfortunate 
Ohs. 

un-fos'sil-if'er-ous  (fin-ffis'il- 
if'Pr-iZs),  a.,  un  fos'sil-ized 
(-ffis'Tl-Tzd),  a.,  un-fos 'tered 
( fin-f fis'tPrd),  a.,  un-fought',  a., 
un-fouled'  (-fould'),  a.  See 
i  \-.  not.  [ligh.  Obs. I 

un-found',  v.  t  To  disestab-l 
un-found'ed-ly,  a  d  v.  of  un¬ 
founded.  See -ly. 

|  un-frac'tured  (fin-frftk'tUrd), 
a . ,  un-fra'grant,  a.  See  i  n*,  not 
unfraisted.  a.  Untried.  Ohs 
un-fram'a-ble  ( fin-fram'd-b’l ), 
a.  See  i  n-,  not.  —  un  fram'a- 
ble-ness.  n. 

un-frame',  w.  [<///-  not  4-  ME 
frame  advantage;  cf.  Icel  frann 
advancement,  akin  to  AS .  fremu 
advantage,  E.  from,  frame.) 
Evil;  disadvantage.  Obs. 
un-framed'  (-framd'),  />.  a.  of 
UN  FRAME. 

i  un-framed',  a.,  un-fran'chised 

1  (-frfin'chlzd  ;  chlzd),  a.  See 
I  un-,  not. 

un-fran'gi-ble  ( fin-f rfln'jY-b’l ), 
a.  Infrangible  Ohs. 
un-frank'a-ble.  a.,  un-franked' 
j  (-frarjkt'),  a.,  un  fra-ter'nal.  a  i 
|  See  vs-,  not. 

|  un-fraught'  (-frOt'),  o.  1.  [«»»- 
not  4-  fraught.]  Not  fraught ; 
not  burdened. 

un-fraught',  a.  [See  1st  un-  | 
Removed,  as  a  burden  ;  un¬ 
loaded.  Rare 

un-free'dom,  n.  Slavery.  Ohs 
un-free'ly.  a.  Ignoble  ;  un¬ 
gentle;  ugly.  Obs. 
un-freez'a-ble,  a.  See  US'-,  not 
un  freeze',  r.  t.  [See  1st  iw-.J  ' 
To  thaw.  Ohs.  [See  un-,  not.l 
un-freight'ed  ( fin-f rat'Sd),  a.\ 
unfreind.  *1*  unfriend. 
unfreme,  n.  (AS  unfremu.  Cf. 

|  un  frame  evil.]  Injury.  Ohs. 
un-French',  v.  t  [See  1st  UN-.] 
To  translate  from  French.  Obs. 
un-French',  a.  See  un-.  not. 
un-fre  'quen-cy  (fin-fre'kw^n- 
si),  n.  Infrequency.  Rare. 
nn  fre-quent',  v.  t.  [See  1st  un-.] 
Tq  cease  to  frequent.  Obs. 
un-fre'quent,  a.  Infrequent 
—  un-fre 'quent-ly.  adv. 
un-fret', v.t.  [1st  un-  +fret.]  To 
smooth.  Ohs.  [Sec  un-,  not. I 
un-fret'ted,  a.,  un-fri'a-ble,  a.| 
un-friend',  n.  An  enemy.—  un- 
i  friend 'ship.  n.  Both  Obs.  or 
Scot.  Sf  Dial.  Eng. 
un-fright',  un-fright'ed,  a.  Un- 
frightened;  fearless.  Ohs. 
un-fright'ful,  a.,  u  n-f  rilled' 

( fin-f rl Id'),  a.  See  un-,  not. 
un  'frith,  n.  [AS  .unfnp.]  Hos¬ 
tility;  discord.  Ohs.  [Obs. I 
un-frock 'i-fy.  v.  t.  To  unfrock.  | 
un-frost'ed.  a.,  un-fro'ward-ly. 
un  fro'zen,  a.,  un-fruc'- 
I  ted.  a.  See  un-,  not.  [Ob.s.l 
i  un  fruct'ful,  a.  Unfruitful.  I 


un-friend'ly  (Qn-frSnd'lT),  a.  1.  Not  friendly;  not  kina 
or  benevolent ;  hostile  ;  as,  an  unfriendly  nation. 

2  Not  favorable  ;  not  adapted  to  promote  or  support  any 
object ;  as,  weather  unfriendly  to  health. 

—  un-friend'll  ness  (-11-nSs),  n.  —  un-friend'ly,  adv. 
un-frock'  (fin-fr5k'),  v.  t.  [1st  un-  -f-  frock.]  To  deprive 

or  divest  of  a  frock  ;  specif.,  to  deprive  of  priestly  charac¬ 
ter  or  privilege  ;  as,  to  unfrock  a  priest, 
un-fruit'ful  ( fin-f robt'fool),  a.  Not  producing  fruit  or  off¬ 
spring,  or,  fig.,  result;  infertile;  barren;  as,  an  unfruit¬ 
ful  tree  or  animal;  unfruitful  soil;  an  unfruitful  effort. 

—  un  iruit'ful-ly,  adv.  —  un  fruit'ful-ness,  n. 
un-fumed'  (un-fumd' ;  87),  a.  Not  exposed  to  fumes  ;  not 

fumigated  ;  also,  not  distilled. 

un  fund'ed  (un-lun'dSd  ;  -did  ;  151),  a.  Not  funded  ;  float¬ 
ing  ;  as,  an  unfunded  debt. 

un  furl'  (fin-ffirl'),  v.  t.  6c  i  [1st  un-  -f-  furl.]  To  loose 
from  a  furled  state  ;  to  unfold ;  to  expand  ;  to  open  or 
spread  ;  as,  to  unfurl  sails  ;  to  unfurl  a  flag, 
un  fur'nish  (un-fflr'nlsh),  v.  t.  [1st  un-  -{-  furnish.]  To 
strip  of  furniture  ;  to  divest ;  to  strip, 
un  gain'ly  (-gan'IT),  a.  [ME.  ungeinliche ,  adv.,  fr.  ungein 
inconvenient.  See  un-  not;  gain,  a.;  again.]  1.  Not 
gainly;  clumsy;  awkward  ;  uncouth  ;  as,  an  ungainly  walk. 
2.  Unsuitable;  unprofitable.  Obs.  Hammond. 

Syn.  —  See  awkward. 
un  gain'ly,  adv.  In  an  ungainly  manner, 
un  gear'  (iin-ger'),  v .  t.  [1st  un -  -f-  gear.]  To  strip  of 
gear  ;  to  unharness  ;  to  throw  out  of  gear. 
un-gen'er-OUS  (un-jgn'er-fts),  a.  Not  generous  ;  illiberal ; 
exacting,  harsh,  mean,  or  the  like. 

The  victor  never  will  impose  on  Cato 
Ungenerous  termB.  Addison 

—  un  gen'er-ous  ly,  adv. 

un-gen'tle  (un-jSn't’l),  a.  1.  Not  of  gentle  birth.  Archaic. 
2.  Not  gentle  ;  rude;  rough;  harsh. 

Vicious,  ungentle,  foolish,  blunt,  unkind  Shak. 

That  ungentle  flavor  which  distinguishes  nearly  all  our  native 
and  uncultivated  grapes.  Hawthorne 

—  un-gen'tle-ness,  n.  —  un-gen'tly  (-til),  adv. 
un-gift'ed  (un-gif'tsd  ;  -tTd  ;  151),  a.  Being  without  gifts, 

esp.  native  gifts  or  endowments. 

un-gird'  (un-gQrd'),  v.  t.  [1st  un-  -}-  gird:  cf.  AS.  ungyr- 
dan.]  To  loose  the  girdle  or  band  of ;  to  unbind, 
un-glaze'  (-glaz'),  v.  t.  [1st  un-  -f-  glaze.]  To  remove  the 
glass  from,  as  a  window. 

un-glue'  (Qn-gloo';  243),  v.  i.  [1st  un-  -j-  glue.]  To  part 
or  open  (anything  fastened  with  or  as  with  glue). 

She  stretches,  gapes,  unglues  her  eyes  Swift . 

un-god'ly  (-god'll),  a.  1.  Not  godly;  not  having  regard 
for  God  ;  disobedient  to  God  ;  wicked  ;  impious  ;  sinful 
2.  Marked  by  wickedness.  “This  ungodly  day.”  Shak. 

—  un  god'li-ly  (-1T-1T),  adv.  —  un  god'li  ness,  n. 

un-gen 'tie- man,  n.  One  not  a 
gentleman.  Ohs.  — v.t.  =  UN- 
gentlemanize.  Obs. 
un-gen'tle  man-ize,  v  t.  To  ren¬ 
der  not  n  gentleman  Rare. 
un  gen'tle  man  like  ,  a.,  un- 

gen'tle-man-li-ness.  //..un-gen' 
tle-man-ly,  a.,  un-gen 'u-ine  (fin- 
jCn'fi-In),  a.,  un-gen'u-ine-ness, 
n  .  un-ge'o-graph ' ic  ( -je'o-grft f '- 
Ik),  a.,  un-ge  o-met'ri  cal,  a.  See 
UN-,  not. 

unger.  fl*  hunger 
un-Ger'man.  a.,  un  ger'mi-nat  - 

ed  (fin-jQr'ml-nat'td),  a.  See 
UN-,  not  [UNBEOET.  Obs.l 

un-get',  v.  t.  [1st  un-  4-  get.]  =| 
un-ghost'ly,  a.  See  UN-,  not 
un'gi-cule.  n.  =un(;uic:ule .Ohs. 
un  gild',  v.  t.  To  remove  gild¬ 
ing  irom.—  un-gild'ed.  p.  a 
un-gild'ed.  a.  See  un-,  not 
un-gill'  (fin-gll'),  v.  t.  To  re¬ 
move  from  a  gill  net,  as  fi6h. 
un-gilt',  v.t  =  un  gild.  Ohs. 
un-gilt',  a.  See  un-,  not. 
ungiltif  +  un  guilty.  [uN-,not.| 
un-ginned'  (fin-jlnd'),  a.  Sec| 
un  gird'ed,  p.  a.  of  ungird. 
un-gird'ed,  a.,  un-girt',  a.  See 
un-,  not. 

un-give'  (fin-glv'),  v.  t.  8f  i.  [1st 
un-  (intensive)  4-  give-]  Ohs.  or 
Dial.  Eng.  1.  To  yield  :  relax. 
2.  'J  o  melt ;  to  thaw, 
un-giv'ing.  a.  See  un-,  not. 
ung'ka,  ung'ka  pu'ti (dbng'kd 
poo'ti),  v.  LMalay  (in  Sumatra) 
ungko-putih,  lit.,  white  gibbon.] 
A  gibbon  ;  esp.,  the  siamang. 
un-gla'ci-at  ed  (fin-gla'shl-at'- 
fd),  a.,  un-glad',  a.  [AS.  mi- 
glfrd],  un  glad'dened  (-glfid'- 
’nd).  a.,  un-glad'ly,  adv.,  un- 
glad'ness.  u.  See  un-,  not. 
un  glazed' (-glazd'),  p.  a  of  un- 
glaze. 

un-glazed',  a.,  un  gleaned' 

(-glend'),  //.,  un-g  1  oo  m  e  d' 
(-gloomd'),  a.  See  un-,  not. 
un  glo'ri  fled  (-glo'rl-iid  ;  201), 
ji.  a.  of  UNGLORIFY. 

un-glo'rl  fled,  a.  See  un-,  rot. 
un  glo'ri  fy  ( fin-glfi'rT-fl :  2IM), 
r.J.  [1st  un-  4-  f/Torify.]  To  de¬ 
prive  of  glory.  Rave. 
un-glo'n-ous.//.  Inglorious.  Ohs. 
un-glosed'  i-glozd'),  a.  V nr.  of 
unglozed.  [See  UN-,  not.l 
un-glossed'  (fin-glSst';  205).  i/.| 
un-glove'  (fin-glfiv'),  v.t.  list 
un-  4-  glove.]  To  take  off  the 
glove  or  gloves  of,  as  the  hand, 
un-gloved'  (-glfivd'),  p.  a.  of 

UNGLOVE. 

un-gloved',  m,  un  glozed',  a., 
un-glut'ted,  a  See  un-,  not 
ungnede.  adv.  [See  un-  n«-t; 
gnede.1  Not  sparingly  ;  rich¬ 
ly  ;  fairly.  Ohs. 
ungnement  fl*  ointment. 
un-goad'ed.  a.  See  un-,  not. 
un-goard'.  fl*  ungored 
ungod.  fl*  UNGOOD, 
un-god',  v.  f.  [1st  un-  4-  god.\ 
Ohs.  1.  =  UNDEIFY. 

2.  To  make  godless  or  atheistic, 
ungoderlv.  a.  [Cf.  un-  not; 
good.]  Bad  ;  wicked.  Ohs. 
un-goa'like',  a.  See  un-.  not 
ungome.  /■  [See  1st  i  n-:  gome 
a  man.]  To  clear  of  men.  Ohs. 
un-gone',r/.  Not  yet  gone.  Ohs. 
or  Dial.  Eng. 


un-fruc'tu-ous,  a.  Also  un- 
fruc'tous.  Unfruitful.  Ohs. 
un-fru'gal.  a.  See  un-,  not. 
un-fruit'and,«.  Unfruitful. Ob*, 
un-fruit'ous.o.  Unfruitful.  Ohs. 
un-fru8'tra-ble.  a.,  un-fu'eled, 
un-fu'elled  (un-fu'^ld),  a.,un'- 
ful-filled',  a.,  tin-full',  a.  See 
UN-,  not. 

unfulmaking,  n.  [See  UN-not  ; 
full,  a.;  make,  v.]  Imperfec 
tion.  Obs. 

unfulyeit.fl* unfouled.  [nish.I 
un-fur'nished.  p.  a.  of  unfur-I 
un-fur'nished.  a.,  un-fur'nl 
tured,  a.,  un-fur'row  a  ble,  a., 
un-fur'rowed,  o.,un-fused'  (Qn- 
fOzd'),  a.  See  un-,  not. 
un-fu'si-ble  (fin-10'zl-b’l),  a 
Infusible.  Rare. 
un-gain'  (fin-gan').  a.  [ME 
ungein.  See  UNGAINLY;  cf. 
Gain,  a.]  Ohs.  or  Dial  Eng . 

1.  Perilous  :  dreadful 

2.  Inconvenient  ol  access 

3.  Unsuitable  or  unfavorable. 

4.  Clumsy;  inexperienced. 

5  Intractable  ;  disagreeable, 
un'gain  .//.  In  phrase  at  ungain, 
at  an  inconvenient  time, 
un  gain'a  ble.a.,un-gained',a  . 
un  gain'ful.  a.  See  un-,  not. 
un-gain'and.  a.  Inconvenient ; 
awkward.  Ohs.  [//.  See -ness. I 
un-gain 'li-ness(  fin-gan 'lT-n?s),| 
un-gain'ness. //.  Awkwardness 
Obs. 

un'gain-said'  ( fi  n'g  a  n-s  6  d'  ; 
-gan'st*d/),  a.  See  un-,  not. 
un  gain-say 'a-bly,  adv.  Incon- 
trovertiblv.  Ohs.  or  R. 
un' gain-stand 'a-bly,  adv .  Ir¬ 
resistibly.  Obs. 

un-gal'l’ant  ( Qn-g&l'<Xnt ;  00^//- 
lfint'  ;  see  gallant,  a.),  a.,  un- 
gal  'lant-ly,m/r..un-galled'  (Gn- 
g61d'),  a.  See  un-,  not. 
unganand,  //.  Unfit.  Ohs.  Scot. 
un-gar'bled  (Qn-gur'b’ld),«.  See 
ux-,  not. 

un-gar'ment.  t.  To  unclothe. 
Rn re.  —  un-gar'ment-ed,  p.  a., 
un-gar'ment-ed,  a.,  un-gar'- 
nered  (-nOrd),  a.,  un-gar'nished 
(Qn-giir'nT.sht),  a.,  un-gar'ri- 
soned  (fin-gfir'Y-s’nd),  un- 
gar'tered  (-giir'terd),  a  See 
un-,  not. 

un-gast'ly.  fl*  unghostly. 
un-gath'ered  (fin-gfith'Prd),  a., 
un-gauged'  (-gajd'),  a.  See  un-, 
not.  [ungainly.! 

ungein. ungeinliche.  fl* ungain, | 
un  ge-lat'T-nized  (fi  n-’j  S-\  fi  t'T- 
nTzd).  a.  See  un-,  not. 
un  geld'  (fin-gPld'),  n.  [AS.  wn- 
gilue ,  ungyhTe,  n<>t  entitled  to 
wergild.  See  un-  not;  geld 
payment.]  .\.-S.  Lou-,  a  per¬ 
son,  as  an  outlaw,  for  a  wrong  to 
whom  no  wergild  was  payable, 
un-gen'dered  (fin-jSn'dSrd),  a. 
Not  engendered.  Ohs. 
un  gen'er-aled.  un-gen'er-alled 
(-Pr-/fld),  a.,  un-gen'er-at  ed 
(-at'ed),  a.,  un  gen'er-a-tive. 
un-ge'ni-al  (fin-je'nY-dl  ;  -jen'- 
y/U),  a.  See  un-,  not 
im-gen'i-tured  (-jen'Y-tnrd),  a. 
[////-  not  4-  geniture. ]  without 
genitnls;  impotent.  Ohs.  or  R. 
un  gen  teel',  a.  See  un-.  not.  — 
un  gen-teel'ly,  adv.  —  un  gen¬ 
teel 'ness.  n. 


food,  foot ;  out,  oil;  chair  ;  go  ;  sing,  iqk  ;  then,  thin ;  nature,  verdure  (250) ;  K  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144) ;  boN  ;  yet ;  7.h  =  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Gum* 
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un-got'  (un-g5t') )  a.  1.  Not  gotten  ;  not  acquired, 
un-got'ten  (-’n)  j  2.  Not  begotten, 
un-gov'ern-a-ble  (un-gQv'er-nd-b’l),  a.  Not  governable; 
not  capable  of  being  governed,  ruled,  or  restrained  ;  licen¬ 
tious  ;  wild;  unbridled;  as,  ungovernable  passions. — un- 
gov'ern-a-ble-ness,  ?i.  —  un  gov'ern  a  bly,  adv. 
un-gown'  (fin-goun'),  v.  t.  [1st  un-  +  gown.']  To  strip  of 
a  gown  ;  to  unfrock,  as  a  priest. 

un-grace'lul  (un-gras'fdol),  a.  Not  graceful;  inelegant; 
awkward  ;  clumsy  ;  as,  ungraceful  manners  or  speech.  — 
un-grace'ful  ly,  adv.  —  un-g race 'ful- ness,  n. 
un  gra'cious  (un-gra'slms),  a.  1.  Not  gracious ;  not  cour¬ 
teous  ;  rude  ;  as,  an  ungracious  speech  or  act. 

2.  Having  no  grace  ;  graceless  ;  wicked.  Obs.  Sfiak. 

3.  Not  well  received  ;  offensive  ;  unpleasing. 

Anything  of  grace  toward  the  Irish  rebels  was  as  ungracious  at 

Oxford  as  at  London.  Clarendon. 

—  un-gra'cious-ly,  — un  gra'cious-ness,  n. 
un-grad'ed  (un-grad'ed;  -Id;  151  ),a.  Not  graded.— ungraded 

school,  a  school  in  which  pupils  are  not  classified  by  grades, 
usually  because  of  too  great  differences  in  attainments, 
un-grate'ful  (&n-grat'fd61),  a.  1.  Not  grateful ;  not  thank¬ 
ful  for  favors  ;  making  no  returns,  or  making  ill  return  for 
kindness,  attention,  etc. ;  ingrateful. 

2.  Unpleasing;  unacceptable;  disagreeable;  as,  harsh 
sounds  are  ungrateful  to  the  ear. 

—  un  grate'ful-ly,  adv.  —  un  grate'ful-ness,  n. 
un'gual  (uq'gwal),  a.  [L.  unguis  a  nail,  claw,  hoof.]  Per¬ 
taining  to,  resembling,  or  bearing,  a  nail,  claw,  or  hoof. 

un  guard'ed  (Gn-gar'dSd  ;  -did;  151),  a.  Not  guarded; 
specif. :  a  Unprotected,  b  Incautious  ;  careless.  —  un- 
guard'ed-ly,  adv.  —  un  guard'ed-ness,  n. 
un'guent  (uq'gwfnt),  n.  [L.  unguentum ,  fr.  unguere ,  un- 
gere ,  to  anoint :  cf.  F.  onguent.  See  ointment  ;  cf.  unc¬ 
tion,  unctuous.]  A  lubricant  or  salve  for  sores,  burns, 
or  the  like  ;  an  ointment.  An  unguent  is  stiffer  than  a  lin¬ 
iment,  but  softer  than  a  cerate. 

unguen-ta'ri-um  (Qq'gwen-ta'rt-Sm  ;  115),  n. ;  pi.  -ria 
(-a).  [From  L.  unguenlarius  pertaining  to  ointment.  See 
unguent.]  Claqs.  Antiq.  A  vessel  used  to  hold  unguents. 
Cf.  ALABASTRUM,  1  ;  AMPULLA,  1  ;  ARYBALLUS  ;  LECYTHUS. 

un'guen-ta-ry  (uq'gwgn-ta-rf),  a.  [L.  unguenlarius.'] 
Like  an  unguent,  or  partaking  of  its  qualities. 
un-guen'tOUS  (uq-gvven'tfts),  a.  Unguentary. 
Un-guic'u-la'ta  (-gwTk'u-la'td),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  fr.  L.  un- 
guiculus  finger  nail.]  Zool.  The  Mammalia  having  claws 
or  nails,  as  disting,  from  hoofed  animals  (Ungulata)  and 
cetaceans.  It  is  no  longer  considered  a  natural  group, 
though  in  use  as  a  convenient  collective  designation, 
un  guic'u  late  (-gwTk'u-lat)  )  a.  1.  Furnished  with  nails, 
un-gulc'u-lat'ed  (-lat'Sd)  f  claws,  or  hooks;  clawed; 
specif.,  Zool.,  pertaining  to  the  Unguiculata. 

2.  Bol.  Tapering  below  into  a  claw  or  a  stalklike  base  ;  — 
said  of  certain  petals,  as  those  of  the  pink,  wallflower,  etc. 
un-guif'er-ous  (fiq-gwtf'er-M8),a.  [L.  unguis  nail  or  claw 
-f-  E.  -ferous.]  Bearing  a  nail  or  claw  ;  clawed, 
un'gui  nous  (uq'gwT-nfis),  a.  [L.  unguinosus ,  fr.  unguen , 
-inis,  fat,  ointment.]  Consisting  of,  or  resembling,  fat 
or  oil ;  oily ;  unctuous ;  oleaginous. 

un'guis  (uq'gwTs),  n. ;  pi.  ungues  (-gwez).  [L.,  nail, 
claw,  or  hoof.]  A  nail,  claw,  or  hoof ;  hence  :  a  That  on 
a  digit  of  a  vertebrate,  b  One  of  the  terminal  chitinous 
hooks  on  the  foot  of  an  insect,  c  Anal.  (1)  Short  for  os 
unguis  (the  lachrymal  bone).  (2)  The  hippocampus  minor, 
d  Bol.  A  clawlike  base  of  a  petal, 
un'gu-la  (ui)'gu-la),  n.  ;  pi.  -L/E  (-le).  [L.,  a  claw,  hoof, 

fr.  unguis  nail,  claw,  hoof.]  1.  A  hoof  ;  also,  a  claw,  or  nail. 


2.  Geom.  A  section  or  part  of  a  cylinder,  cone,  or  other 
solid  of  revolution,  cut  off  by  a  plane  oblique 
to  the  base;  —  so  called  from  its  resemblance 
to  the  hoof  of  a  horse. 

3.  Bol.  =  UNGUIS^d- 

Un'gu-la'ta  (uq'gu-la'ta),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  fr.  L. 
ungula  hoof.]  Zool.  An  extensive  group 
consisting  of  the  hoofed  mammals,  formerly 
ranked  as  an  order  and  including  only  the  sub¬ 
orders  Artiodactyla  (ruminants,  swine,  etc.) 
and  Perissodactyla  (horses,  tapirs,  rhinoceroses).  Other 
extinct  groups,  —  Condylarthra,  Amblypoda,  Ancylopoda, 
Typotheria,  and  Toxodonta,  —  have  been  discovered,  and 
these  connect  the  Artiodactyla  and  Perissodactyla  so  com¬ 
pletely  with  the  Proboscidea  (elephants)  and  with  the 
Hyracoidea(conies)  that  all  these  groups, living  and  extinct, 
are  now  included  in  the  order  Ungulata  as  suborders,  or  are 
treated  as  orders,  Ungulata  being  made  a  superorder  or 
abandoned  as  a  group  of  classification,  though  kept  as  a 
convenient  collective  name.  The  Ungulata  are  mostly  large 
or  rather  large;  nearly  all  are  exclusively  herbivorous,  and 
many  have  horns,  being  the  only  mammals  so  provided, 
un'gu  late  (uq'gu-lat),  a.  [L.  ungulatus.  See  ungula.] 

1.  Shaped  like  a  hoof.  Rare. 

2.  Furnished  with  hoofs  ;  of  or  pertaining  to  the  Ungulata. 
un'gu-late,  n.  Any  hoofed  quadruped  ;  one  of  the  Ungulata. 
un'guled  (uq'guld), «.  [L.  ungula  a  claw.]  Her.  Having 

hoofs  of  a  specified  tincture. 

un-gyve'  (un-jlv'),  v.  t.  [1st  un-  -f-  gyve.']  To  free  from 
gyves  or  fetters ;  to  liberate. 

un-hair'  (-hfir'),  v.  t.  [1st  un- -f-  hair.]  To  deprive  (hides, 
etc.)  of  hair,  as  by  scraping  with  a  blunt  two-handled  knife, 
or  bypassing  between  drums  rotating  at  different  speeds, 
one  of  which  is  armed  with  spiral  scrapers, 
un-hal'low  (-hSl'o),  v.  t.  [1st  un-  -f-  hallow.]  To  profane  ; 
desecrate.  “  Vanity  unhallows  the  virtue.”  L' Estrange. 
un-hal'lowed  (-od),  a.  [un-  not  -j-  hallowed:  cf.  AS.  un¬ 
it  al  god.]  Not  consecrated  ;  hence,  profane  ;  unholy, 
un-hand'  (-h5nd'),  t».  t.  [1st  un-  -j-  hand.]  To  loose  from 
the  hand  or  grasp  ;  to  let  go.  Coleridge. 

un-hand'some  (Qn-hXn'swm;  cf.  handsome,  277),  a.  1.  Not 
handsome  ;  not  beautiful ;  not  comely  ;  plain  ;  homely. 

2.  Wanting  noble  or  amiable  qualities;  mean;  indeco¬ 
rous  ;  as,  unhandsome  treatment  or  imputations. 

3.  Unhandy  ;  clumsy  ;  awkward  ;  inconvenient.  Obs. 

—  un  hand'some  ly,  adv.  —  un-hand'some-ness,  n. 
un  hand'y  (-han'di),  a.  Clumsy;  awkward;  inconven¬ 
ient  ;  as,  an  unhandy  man  or  implement. 

un-hang'  (-hXng'),  v.  1.  [1st  un-  -f-  hang.]  1.  To  divest 
or  strip  of  hangings,  as  a  room. 

2.  To  remove  (something  hanging  or  swinging)  from  that 
which  supports  it  ;  as,  to  unhang  a  gate, 
un-hap'  (un-hap'),  n.  Ill  luck  ;  mishap.  Obs. 
un-hap'py  (un-liap'T),  a.  1.  Not  happy  or  fortunate  ;  un¬ 
fortunate  ;  unlucky  ;  as,  an  unhappy  event. 

2.  Not  cheerful  or  glad  ;  sad  ;  sorrowful. 

3.  Marked  by  infelicity;  specif. :  a  Inauspicious;  calami¬ 
tous.  “  This  unhappy  morn.”  Milton,  b  Not  felicitous 
or  apt ;  inappropriate. 

4.  Mischievous  ;  wanton  ;  waggish.  Obs.  Shak. 

—  un-hap'pi-ly  (-7-1T),  adv.  —  un-hap'pi-ness,  n. 
un-har'bored,  -har'boured  (-h'ar'berd),  a.  [un-  not  -f- 

harbored .]  1.  Having  no  harbor  or  shelter ;  unprotected. 
2.  Affording  no  harbor  or  shelter.  Obs.  Milton. 

un'har-mo'ni-ous  (un/har-mo'm-Gs),  a.  Inharmonious. 

—  un  har-mo'ni  ous  ly,  adv. 


un-har'ness  (un-har'nSs),  V.  1.  [1st  un--\- harness.]  1  To 
strip  of  harness  ;  to  loose  from  harness  or  gear. 

2.  To  disarm  ;  to  divest  of  armor, 
un-hasp'  (un-liasp'),  v.  t.  [1st  un-  -j-  hasp.]  To  unloose- 
the  hasp  of ;  to  unclose. 

un-hat'  (-h£t'),  v.  t.  <Lm  i.  [1st  un-  -f-  hat.]  To  take  off  the 
hat  of ;  to  remove  one’s  hat,  esp.  as  a  mark  of  respect, 
un-head'  (un-hgd'),  v.  t.  [1st  un-  -f-  head.]  1.  To  take 
out  the  head  of ;  as,  to  unhead  a  cask. 

2.  To  decapitate  ;  to  behead.  Obs. 

un-health'  (un-lielth'),  n.  [AS.  unhSelp.]  Ill  health  ;  un- 
soundness  ;  disease  ;  sickness. 

un-health'iul  (-fool),  a.  Not  healthful ;  causing  ill  health  ; 
insalubrious.  —  un  health'ful-ly,  adv.  —  un-health'ful- 
ness,  7i. 

un  health'y  (-hSl'tliT),  a.  Not  healthy  ;  specif. ;  a  Not  in 
a  state  of  health;  unwell,  b  Not  evincing  health  ;  as,  an 
unhealthy  complexion,  c  Not  conducive  to  health  ;  un¬ 
wholesome  ;  as,  unhealthy  locations,  foods,  habits,  d  Mor¬ 
ally  or  spiritually  unsound  ;  as,  unhealthy  ideas,  fiction.  — 
uii-health'i  ly  (-thT-lT),  adv.  —  un-health'i-ness.  n. 
un-heard'  (un-hffrd'),  a.  1  Not  heard  ;  not  perceived  by 
the  ear;  as,  words  unheard  by  those  present. 

2.  Not  granted  a  hearing  ;  not  allowed  to  speak  ;  not  hav¬ 
ing  made  a  defense,  or  stated  one’s  side  of  a  question  ;  dis¬ 
regarded  ;  unheeded  ;  as,  to  condemn  a  man  unheard. 

3.  Not  known  to  fame  ;  not  celebrated.  Rare. 
un-heard'-Of7,  a.  Not  heard  of  ;  unprecedented, 
un-helm'  (un-liglm'),  v.  t.  [1st  un-  -f-  helm.]  To  deprive 

or  relieve  of  the  helm  or  helmet. 

un-hes'i-taUing  (-liSz'T-tat'Tng),  a.  Acting  or  done  with¬ 
out  hesitation.  —  un  hes'i-tat  ing-ly,  adv. 
un-hinge'  (un-htnj'),  v.  t.  [1st  un-  -f-  hinge.]  1.  To  take' 
from  the  hinges  ;  as,  to  unhinge  a  door. 

2.  To  displace  ;  to  unfix  by  violence. 

3.  To  render  unstable  or  wavering ;  to  unsettle ;  as,  to* 
unhinge  one’s  mind  or  opinions;  to  unhinge  the  nerves. 

un-hitch'  (un-htch'),  v.  t.  [1st  un-  -f-  hitch.]  To  free  from 
being  hitched,  or  as  if  from  being  hitched  ;  to  unfasten 
loose  ;  as,  to  unhitch  a  horse,  or  a  trace, 
un-hive'  (un-hiv'),  v.  t.  [1st  un-  -f-  hire.]  1.  To  drive  or 
remove  from  a  hive. 

2.  To  deprive  of  habitation  or  shelter,  as  a  crowd, 
un-hoard'  (uu-hord';  201),  v.  t.  [1st  un-  -f-  hoard.]  To* 
take  or  steal  from  a  hoard  ;  to  pilfer, 
un-ho'ly  (un-ho'lT),  a.  [Cf.  AS.  unhdlig.]  Not  holy  ;  un¬ 
hallowed  ;  not  consecrated  ;  hence,  profane  ;  wicked  ;  im¬ 
pious.  —  un-ho'li  ly  (-1T-1T),  adv.  —  un  ho'li-ness,  n. 
un-hood'  (un-liood'),  v.  t.  [1st  un-  -j-  hood.]  To  remove 
a  hood  or  disguise  from. 

un-hook'  (un-hdok'),  v.  t.  i.  [1st  un-  -f-  hook.]  To  loose, 
or  to  become  loosed,  from  a  hook  ;  to  loosen  the  hooks  of- 
un-hoop'  (un-hoop'),  v.  t.  [1st  un-  -j-  hoop.]  To  strip  oi 
deprive  of  hoops. 

un-hoped'  (un-hopt';  see  un-),  a.  Not  hoped  or  expected, 
un-hopped'  (-h5pt'),  a.  Made  without  hops,  as  wort, 
un-horse'  (Gn-hors'),  v.  t.  [1st  un-  -f-  horse.]  To  throw 
from  a  horse  ;  also,  to  take  a  horse  or  horses  from  ;  as,  to- 
unhorse  a  rider  ;  to  unhorse  a  carriage, 
un-house'  (Gn-liouz'),  v.  t.  [See  1st  un-.]  1.  To  drive 

from  a  house  or  habitation;  dislodge;  to  deprive  of  shelter. 
2.  To  dismantle,  as  a  tent.  Obs. 

un-hu'rnan-ize  (-hu'man-iz),  v.  /.  [1st  un-  -f-  humanize.'] 

1.  To  render  inhuman  or  barbarous. 

2.  To  deprive  of  the  study  of  the  humanities,  as  a  school, 
un-husk'  (-husk'),  v.  t.  To  take  the  husk  from  ;  to  husk. 


un'good'',  n.  Evil ;  wickedness. 
Obs. 

un-good',  a.  [AS.  ungod.']  Not 
good  ;  bad.  —  un-good'li-ness.  n. 
—  un-good'ly,  a.  V  adr.  All  Obs. 
un  gored '(Hn-gord':  2()1).  a.,  un¬ 
gorged'  (-gSrjd'),  a.,  un-gor'- 
geous  (-gbr'jas),  a.,  un-gov'- 
erned  (-gilv'Srnd),  a.  See  i  n-, 
not.  r  ungown.  I 

un-gowned'  C-gound'),  />.  a.  of] 
un-gowned',  un-graced' 

(-graot').  a.  See  un-,  not. 
un-grade'ly.  adv.  [uw-  not  + 
graded g.]  Needlessly;  uselessly; 
also,  unsuitably.  Obs. 
un  grad'u-at  ed  (On-grad^tt-at'- 
?d).  «.,  un  graft 'ed,  a.  See  un-, 
not.  [grain  of.  I 

un-grain',  v.  t.  To  remove  the  | 
un-grained',  a.,  un  gram  mat'- 
ic,  un  gram  mat'i  cal.  a.,  un  - 
g  r  a  m-m  a  t'i-c  a  1-1  y,  adv.,  un- 
grant'a-ble.  <<.,  un-grant'ed. «., 
un  grasp'a-ble  (im-aras'pd- 
b’l),  un  grasped', «.  See  un-, 
not. 

,  un-grate',  n.  An  ingrate.  Obs. 
un-grate',  ft.  Displeasing  ;  un¬ 
grateful.  —  un-grate'ly.  adv. 
Both  Obs  [See  UN-,  not. I 

un-grat'i  fied(nn-grftt'I-lTd),a.| 
un-grave',  />.  a.  [See  un-,  not ; 
4th  grave.]  Not  engraved.  Obs. 
un-grave',  a.  [ un -  not  -f  grave , 
a.]  Not  serious  ;  light  ;  quick. 
Obs.  or  R. 

un-grave',  r.  t.  [1st  un-  +  4th 
grave,  2.1  To  disinter.  Obs.— 
un-graved'  (On-gravd'),  p.  a. 
un-graved',  «.  See  un-,  not. 
un  grave'ly.  adv.  Not  gravely; 
indecently.  Rare.  [un-,  noil 
un-grav'en  (-grav'’n),  a.  See| 
un-great',  n.  [Cf  AS.  grT,t0 
greatness.  See  un- not  ;  great, 
a.]  Smallness.  Obs. 

un-Gre'cian(-gre'sh«n),o.,  un- 

Greek',  a.  See  un-,  not. 
un-gree'a:ble,  a.  Disagreeable. 
Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 
un-green',  a.  [Cf.  AS.  nngrene 
not  green.]  Sere;  withered.  Obs. 
un-green'a-ble,  a.  See  i  n-,  not. 
—  ungreenable  black.  See  ani¬ 
line  BLACK. 

un-greened'  (fin-grend').  a.,  un- 
greet'ed.  a..  unxgre  ga'ri-ous 
(iin'grf-ga'rT-us  ;  115),  a.  See 
UN  ,  not. 

un-greith',  a.  Also  ungreithed. 

[Cf.  I  cel.  iigrei&r  unexpedi- 
tious.]  Unready.  Obs. 
ungright,  adv.  [Cf.  orutch, 
grudge.]  Ungrudgingly.  Obs. 


un-gripe',  v.  t.  To  loosen.  It. 
un-groan'ing,  a.  See  un-,  not. 
ungrobbed.  a.  [See  un-  not  ; 
grub.]  Not  dug  round  ;  — of 
plant  roots.  Obs. 
un-grooved'  (un-groovd').  < 
un-ground', a.,  un-ground'ed.a., 
un-ground'ed-ly.  adv..  un- 
ground'ed-ness.  un-grown'. 
a.,  un-grudged'  (-grnjd'),«.,  un- 
grudg'ing  (-grui'Tng),  a.,  un- 
grudg'ing-ly,  adr.,  un-grudg'- 
ing-ness,  n.  See  un-,  not. 
un-guard',r.  t.  [1st  un-+ guard.) 
To  remove  the  guard  from.  R. 
un'gue-al  (Orj'gwiMl),  a.  [Cf. 
F.  onguSal.  See  ungual.]  Un¬ 
gual/  Rare. 

un  guen-ta'ri-an  (Ci)'gw6n-ta'- 
rT-*)  n ),  n .  =  V  n  g  u  e  n t a  r  y  .  Obs 
un'guen-ta-ry  (tiq'gwSn-tft-rY ), 
n.  [L .  unguentarius.]  A  dealer 
in  unguents.  Obs. 
un-guen'to  (rii)-gw?n'to),  n. 
[It.]  An  unguent.  Obs. 
un-guen'tum  ( hij-gwPn'tum ),  n. 
[L.J  r/iami.  An  unguent, 
un  guer'doned  (hn-gflr'dilnd), 
a.  See  un-,  not. 
ungues,  ».,  /d.  of  unguis. 
un-guess 'a-ble,  a.,  un-guessed' 
(-gfst'),  a  See  un-,  not. 
un-guest'like  ,  adr.  In  a  man¬ 
ner  not  becoming  aguest.  Rare 
||  un'gui-bus  et  ros'tro.  [L.] 
With  claws  and  beak, 
un'gui-cal  (Qij'gwT-kdl),  a.  [L. 
unguis  a  nail  or  claw.  Cf.  un¬ 
gual.]  Ungual.  Rare. 
un'gui-corn  (fm'gwT-korn),  n. 
[L.  unguis  nail,  claw  4-  cornu 
horn  ]  Zool.  The  dertrothecn. 
un-guic'u-lar  (tiq-guTk'Q-lar), 
a.  [L.  unguicidus,  dim.  of  u n- 
gnis  a  nail  ]  Ungual, 
un-guic'u-late  (-lilt),  n.  One  of 
the  I'nguiculata. 
un'gui-cule.  n.  [F.( Rabelais),  fr. 
L.  nnguiculus.]  Fingernail.  Obs. 
un-guid'a-ble  ( rin-gld'd-h’l).  a  . 
un-guid'a-bly.ar/r.,  un-guid'ed, 
a.  See  UN-,  not. 
un'gui-form  (di)'gwY-f6rm),  a. 
[L.  unguis  a  nail  or  claw  4-  E. 
-form.]  Like  a  claw  or  nail, 
un  guiled' (fin-gTld'),  a.  Un  be¬ 
guiled.  Dial.  Eng. 
un-guil  lo-tined'  (Rn-gYl'C- 
tend'),  a.  See  UN-,  not. 
un-guilt'less,  a.  Innocent.  Obs. 
un-guilt 'y,  a.  [AS.  ringgit ig.] 
See  i  n-,  n  ot.  —  un-guilt 'i-ly, 
adr.  un-guilt'i-ness./i.  [gunl.| 
un  gui-nalf  un  'gwY-ivTl  ),a.  Un- 1 
un'gui-ros 'tral  t  -r  r»  s't  r  a  1 ),  a. 
[L.  unguis  nail,  claw  -f-  E.  ros¬ 


tral.]  Having  a  horny  nail  at 
the  end  of  the  bill,  ns  ducks. 

||  un'guis  in  ul'ce-re.  [L.]  A 
claw  in  the  sore, 
un'gu-lar  (Qij'gh-ldr),  a.  Pert, 
to,  or  like,  a  hoof  ;  ungual, 
un'gu-li-grade  (-lY-gradO.o.  I  L. 
ungula  hoof  +  grain  to  walk.] 
Having,  or  walking  on,  hoofs, 
un'gu-lous  (-lus),  a.  [See  un¬ 
gula.]  Ungulate;  like,  or  per¬ 
taining  to,  a  hoof.  Rare. 
un-gum',  v.  t.  List  un-  +  yum.] 
=  strip,  4f. 

ungument.  •]*  ointment. 
ungurd  +unc.irt.  [ungyve.  I 
un-gyved'  (Qn-iTvd'),  p.  a.  of 
un-gyved',  a.  See  un-,  not. 
un-hab'ile,  a.  [mh-  not  4-  hab¬ 
ile.]  Unfit;  incapable;  disabled; 
disqualified.  Obs. 
un-hab'it-a-ble.  a.,  un-hab'it-a- 
ble-ness.  un-hab'it-ed,  a.. 
un  ha-bit'u-al,  a.,  un-hacked' 

( fin-hftkt' ),  a  ,  un-hack'neyed 
(  hak'nYd),  a.  See  i  n-,  not. 
un  had', p.]>. Unobtained.  Rare. 
unhadien.  •]*  i  nhoud. 
un-hailed'  (iln-hald'),  a.  Not 
s  iluted  Obs. 

un-hailed',  a.  See  un-,  not. 
un-haired'  (-hard'). a.  Void  of 
hair;  beardless.  Obs.  [not.  I 
un-hair'y  (-hftr'Y ),  a.  See  un-,  ] 
un-hale'.  f  unwhole. 
un-hale'.  var.  of  unh ele,  v.  t. 
un-liale',  a.  [AS.  unhal.)  Un¬ 
healthy  ;  unsound.  Obs.  or  R. 
un-hale'some  unwhole¬ 

some. 

un-hals'ed.  un  hals'it./i.  a.  Not 
saluted  Ohs.  Scot,  [halter of. I 
un-hal'ter,  r.  t.  To  loosen  the  | 
un-hal'tered.  a.  See  un-,  not. 
un-halved'  (ttn-havd'),  a.,  un- 
ham'pered.  a.  SeeuN-,  not. 
un-hand'i-ly  (Q  n-h  a  n'd  Y-l  Y), 
adr.  of  unhandy.  See-i.Y. 
un  hand 'i-ness.  n.  See -ness. 
un-han'dled  (-h&n'd'ld).  a.,  un- 
hand'seled  (rin-hflnd's^ld  ;  fin- 
hftn'-),  a.,  un  hanged',  a.  See 
UN-.  not. 

un-hap'ly,  adv.  By  ill  chance. 
Obs.  [bad.  Obs.  i  I 

un-hap'pen,  a.  Unfortunate 
un-hap'py,  v.  t.  To  make  un¬ 
happy.  Obs.  [un-,  not.  | 

un-har'assed  (-hfir'tfst),  a.  See|  : 
un-har'bor, -har'bour, /•.  (.  [1st 
un-  +  harbor.]  To  drive  from  j 
harbor  or  shelter.  [ Obs.  I 

un-hard',  a.  Not  hard  ;  easy.| 
unhardel,  v.  t.  [OF.  hardelle 
herd,  troop.  See  1st  UN-.J  To  | 
disperse.  Obs.  I 


un  hard'ened  (-hiir'd’nd),  a., 
un-har'dy  (-hiir'dY),  a.,  un¬ 
harmed'.  a  .  un-harm 'ful,  a., 
un-harm'ful-ly.  adr..  un-harm'- 
ing.  a.,  un-har'rowed.  a.,  un- 
har'vest-ed.  a.  See  un-,  not. 
un  hasp',  r.  t.  [1st  un-  4-  hasp.] 
To  disclose.  Obs. 
un-haste',  n.  Want  of  haste, 
un-hast'ing  (-has'tYng),  a.,  un- 
hast'y  (-ti),  «..  un-hatched',  «., 
un-hatch'eled.  or  -elled  (-h&ch'- 
eld),  a.  See  un-,  not. 
un-haunst',  o.  [See  un-  not ; 
haxce.  r.]  Not  exalted.  Obs. 
un-haunt'ed,  a.  See  un-,  not. 
unhaunty.  4  UNHANDY, 
un-haz'ard-ed.  a.,  un-haz'ard- 
ous,  a.  See  un-,  not. 
un-head',  r.  (.To decapitate.  Obs. 
—  un-head'ed,  p.  a. 
un-head'ed.  a.  See  un-,  not. 
unheal'.  Var.  of  unh  ele,  v  t. 
unheal,?/.  [AS.  unhselv.]  Sick¬ 
ness  ;  infirmity :  misfortune. 
Obs.  [See  UN-.  not.] 

un-heal'a  ble.  a.,  un-healed',  a.| 
un-hearse',  r.  t.  To  take  from 
the  hearse  (in  sense  1).  Obs. 
un-heart',  ?•.  (.  [1st  un-  4-  heart.] 
'J  o  dishearten.  Obs. 
un-heart'some  (.-sum),  a.  Also 
un-heart'y.  Without  cheer ; 
sad  :  also,  unpleasant.  Scot. 
un-heat'ed.  a.  See  i  n-,  not. 
un-heav'en,  r.  t.  V  r.  To  remove 
from  heaven.  Obs. 
un-heav'en-ly.  ft..  un-He'brew, 
a.  See  un-.  not. 
un-heck'led,  a.  [Cf.  hackle  to 
dress,  hackle  a  covering.]  Un¬ 
tidy  in  dress.  Dial.  Eug. 
un  hedged'  (-heid' i.  rt..  un- 
heed'ed.  a  .  un-heed 'ed-ly.  adr., 
un-heed'ful.  a.  un-heed'ful-ly, 
adv.,  un-heed'ful-ness.  ..  un- 
heed'ing,  a.,  un-heed'ing-ly, 
adr.  See  un-,  not. 
un-heed'y,  a.  Heedless. — un- 
heed'i-ly.  adv.  Roth  Obs. 
un-heft 'ed.  a.  See  un-.  not. 
unheind.  +  unhende.  [noheir.l 
un-heired'( fi n-a rd' ) , a .  Having! 
unhele.  +  unheal,  n. 
un-hele',  un  heal',  r.  t.  [AS. 
unhelian.  See  1st  un-  :  hei.e  to 
cover  ]  To  uncover,  un-hel'er, 
n.  Doth  Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 
un-helmed'  (fin-hSlmd'),  i>.  a. 

of  UN  HELM. 

un-helmed'.  a.  See  un-,  not. 
un-hel'met.  t\  (.  [1st  un-  4-  hel¬ 
met.]  To  deprive  of  the  helmet. 

un  helped',  a.,  un-help'ful.  a., 
un-help'ful-ly,  adr.,  un-help'- 
ful  ness,  n.  See  un-,  not. 


unhelthe.  unheai.th. 
unhemed.a.  [See  i  n-,  not;  hem, 
r.  t.  Sr  v.]  Unrestrained.  Obs. 
un  hemmed'  (-hPmd'),  a.  See 
U n -,  not. 

unhende.  a.  [un-  not  4-  hend.  a.] 
Discourteous-,  rude.—  un-hend'- 
ly.  adv.  Both  Obs. 
un-hent',  a.  [See  un-.  not; 
H  ext,  r.]  Uncaught.  Obs 
unhep.  4*  un  hap. 
un-hep  'pen  (dbn-fp'^n),  a.  [uw- 
not  4-  hepjien.]  Ungainly  ;  awk¬ 
ward  ;  unskillful.  Dial.  Eng. 
un-her'ald-ed.  a.,  un  he-ral'dic, 
a.,  un-her'it-a-ble,  a.  See  un-, 
not. 

unherly,  a  [AS.  unhierltc,  un- 
hT/rlic.]  Dreadful  ;  monstrous. 
Obs.  [See  UN-,  not. I 

un  he-ro'ic.  un  he-ro'i-cal,  ft.  I 
un-her'o-ism  (Rn-hSr'C-Yz'mJ.Jt. 
l:n heroic  character  or  conduct ; 
an  unheroic  act. 
unhersomeness.  u.  [AS.  unhier- 
suiuncss.]  Disobedience  Obs. 
unhese.  4*  unease. 
un-hewed'  (-h  Q  d'),  a.,  un¬ 
hewn'.  a.,  un-hid'.  a  .  un-hid'- 
at-ed  ( dn-hTd'at-Sd),a..  un-hid'- 
den,  a.  See  un-.  not. 
un-hide',  v.  t.  [1st  uh-  4-  hide.] 
To  disclose  ;  discover.  Obs. 
un-hid'a-ble  (-hTd'd-h’l),  un- 
hide'a-ble,  a.  That  cannot  be 
hidden. 

un-hide'boundG  a.,  un  high',  a. 

[Cf.  AS.  unheah.]  See  i  n-,  not. 
un-hight'ed.  a.  [un-  not  4-  p.  p 
of  Inght  to  adorn.]  Not  beauti¬ 
fied.  Obs. 

unhi’e.  4*  unhele,  unh  ill. 
un-hill',  v.  t.  [See  1st  un-  ;  hill 
to  hide.]  To  uncover  ;  disclose  ; 
reveal.  Obs. 
unhind.  4*  unhende. 
un-hin'dered.  a.  See  un-,  not. 
un-hinge'ment,  n.  See  -ment. 
nn-hired'  (-bird'),  a.,  un  his- 
tor'ic,  un  his-tor'i  cal,  a.,  un'- 
his-tor'i-cal-ly,  adr.  See  i  n-, 
not.  [i.  e.  unnamed.  Obs.  I 

un-hit'  A  form  for  nnhight,] 
un-hit',  a.  See  un-,  not. 
unhol.  4*  un  whole. 
un  hold'.  t.  [1st  un-  4-  hold.) 
To  cease  to  hold  ;  release.  Obs. 
unhold,  a.  [AS.]  Unfriendly  ; 
unfaithful  ;  hostile.  Obs. 
unhold.//.  An  enemy.  Obs. 
unhole.  •]•  un  whole. 
unholpe,un-holp'en,f/.[?f»-not  4- 
old  p.  p .  of  help.)  Unhelped.  Obs. 
unholsom.  4*  unwholesome. 
un-home'like'.  a.,  un-home'ly, 
a.,  un^Ho  mer'ic,  a.,  un-ho  mo- 


ge'ne-ous,  a.,  un-ho'mo-ge'ne- 
ous  ness.  n.  See  un-,  not. 
un  hon'est  (dial.  Gn-bn'Yst),  a. 
Dishonest  ;  dishonorable  ;  dis¬ 
reputable.  Obs.  or  Scot.  Sr  Dial. 
Eng.  —  un  hon'est-ly.  adr 
un-hon'es  ty,  n.  Dishonesty  ; 
improper  behavior.  Obs.  or  Scot. 
un  hon'or.  un-hon'our,  v.  t.  [1st 
un-  4-  honor.]  To  dishonor.  Obs. 
un  hon'or-a-tle.  un  hon'our  a- 
ble.  a.  Dishonorable.  R. 
un-hon'ored.  un-hon'oured,  a- 
See  un-.  not. 

un-hood'ed,  p.  a.  of  in  hood. 
un-hood'ed.  a.,  un  hooked',  a.. 

See  i  n-,  not. 

un-hood'wink',  r.  f.  See  1st  un-. 
un  hooked'  (-hdokt'),  p.  a.  ofi 

un  hook. 

un-hoop'a-ble.  a.  Not  to  be  con¬ 
fined  ;  unlimited.  Obs. 
unhope.  n.  Despair.  Obs. 
un  hoped'-for'.  a.  Unhoped, 
un-hope'ful,  a  .  un-hope'ful-ly^ 
adv..  un-hop'ing  (fin-h6p'Yng)r 
a.  See  un-,  not. 
un-horned',  a.  1.  Not  horned. 
2.  =  UN  CUCKOLDED.  Ohs. 
un-hosed'  (-)iozd').  o.  See  ux-k 
not.  [b’l),  a.  Inhospitable.] 
un-hos'pi  ta  ble  (Cn-liQs'pY-td-l 
un  hos'tile,  a.  See  un-,  not. 
un  housed'  (Qn-houzd'),  p.  a. 
Of  UNHOUSB. 

un  housed',  a.,  un  hou'seled. 

(ttn-hou'zrld),  a.  See  UN-,  not. 
un-hov'a-ble,  a.  [Cf.  D.  ouhof- 
Jelijk,  (t.  unhojhch ,  discourte¬ 
ous,  D  Si  G.  hof  court,  AS.  hof 
house.]  Discourteous.  Obs. 
unhow,  >/.  [Cf.  AS  unhoya  un¬ 
wise.]  Discourtesy.  Obs. 
unhowine.  a.  Unbaptized.  Obs. 
unhuhtlic,  a.  [AS.  light  hope, 
ioy.  See  i  n-,  not;  -ly.J  Want¬ 
ing  joy  Obs. 

unhule.  4*  unh  ill.  [not.| 

un-hulled'(-hrild').  a.  See  un-,| 
un-hu'man,  a.  1.  Not  human. 
2.  Inhuman.  Rare. 
un-hum'bled  (dn-liQm'b’ld  ;  cf. 
humble,  a.),  a.,  un-hu'mored, 
un-hu'moured,  a.,  un-hung',  a., 
un-hunt'ed,  a.,  un  hur'ried,  a., 
un-hurt',  a.,  un -hurt 'ful.  a.,  un- 
hurt'ful-ly,  adr..  un-hurt'ful- 
ness.  n..  un-hurt'ing,  a.,  un- 
hus'band-ed.  a.  See  un-,  not. 
un-hus'band-ing.  n.  Neglect  of 
want  of  husbanding.  Obs. 
un-hushed'  (-hfisht'),  a.,  un* 
husked'  (-hdskt'),  a.  See  un-- 
not. 

un-husked'.p.  a.  of  unhusk. 
unhwate,  n.  [«?i-  not  +  ME- 


ale,  senate,  cSre,  am,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofa;  eve,  event,  <Snd,  recent,  maker;  Ice,  Ill;  old,  dbey,  orb,  6dd,  s6ft,  connect;  use,  unite,  firn,  Op,  circus,  menU ; 

II  Foreign  Word,  f  Obsolete  Variant  of.  4-  combined  with.  =  equals. 
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UNINHABITED 


(u'm-).  [L.  unus  one.  See  one.]  A  prefix  signify¬ 

ing  one,  once ;  as  in  uniaxial,  unicellular.  Uni-  forms 
*d-|ect,lv®  ‘ lompouuds  denoting  consisting  of,  or  hav- 
th®tKu‘l?  implied  by  the  second  element) ; 
junior ticulute,  single-jointed  ;  unicolorale,  of  one  color. 

reference  bee  uni-  ”  is  sometimes  given  as  the 
only  definition  of  a  word  beginning  in  uni-fiflts  miniul 
and  thedi'ootbw  ord  red  fr°m  th®  definitions  of  the  prefix 


[Russ.  &  Pol.  uniat,  fr.  Russ,  uniya 
(Pol.  unija)  union.]  Eccl.  One  of  the 


u'ni-at  (u'nt-St)  [  n 
u'ni  ate  (-at)  )  I 

United  Greeks, 
ll'ili-ax'i-al  (u'nT-Sk'sT-81),  a.  [uni-  +.  axial.}  1.  Crust. 
Having  but  one  optic  axis,  or  line  of  no  double  refraction. 
In  uniaxial  crystals,  the  optic  axis  has  the  direction  of  the 
vertical  crystallographic  axis.  All  tetragonal  and  hexag¬ 
onal  crystals  are  uniaxial.  B 

2.  Biol.  Having  but  one  axis;  developing  along  a  single  line. 

u  nl  cam'er  al  (-k5m'er-al),  a.  [uni-  +  LL.  camera  cham¬ 
ber.  See  chamber.]  Having,  or  consisting  of,  a  single 
chamber  ;  —  said  of  a  legislative  assembly. 

U  ni-cel'lu-lar  (-sSl'u-ldr),  «.  Biol.  Having,  or  consisting 
of, .a  single^cell.  —  unicellular  animals,  the  Protozoa. 

U-nic'i  ty  (u-ins'T-tT),  n.  [L.  unicus  single.  See  unique.] 
State  of  being  solitary  in  its  kind  ;  unity  of  singularity. 
Not  unity,  but  what  the  schoolmen  call  unicity.  De  Ouincey. 
U  ni-COl'or,  -COl'OUT  (-kul'er),  a.  Of  a  uniform  color. 

U  ni-con'stant  (-kon'stdnt),  a.  Having,  or  characterized 
by,  one  constant ;  as,  the  uni  constant  theory  of  isotropy, 
in  which  elastic  structure  is  defined  by  Young’s  modulus. 
U'nl-corn  (u'nT-korn),  n.  [ME.  unicorne ,  F.  unicoime ,  L. 
unicornis,  lit.,  one-horned;  unus  one  -f-  cornu  a  horn  ;  cf. 
L.  unicornuus  a  unicorn.  See  one  ;  horn.]  1.  A  fabulous 
animal  with  one  horn;  themonoceros  ;  — often  represented 
in  heraldry  as  a  supporter.  See  pursuivant,  1. 

2  A  two-homed  animal  called  r&em  in 
Hebrew;— the  rendering  of  the  Author¬ 
ized  Version  of  the  Bible  in  Deut. 
xxxiii.  17  and  elsewhere.  See  reem. 

3.  Short  for  unicorn  bird,  etc. 

4.  A  team  of  three  horses  harnessed 
with  one  as  leader  to  a  pair  ;  also,  the 
whole  equipage  ;  a  “spike  ”  team. 

6.  Mil.  A  howitzer.  Obs. 

6.  A  Scottish  gold  coin  of  the  15th 
and  16th  centuries,  which  was  cur¬ 
rent  at  23s.  Scotch;  —  so  called  from 
the  figure  of  a  unicorn  on  the  obverse. 

7.  [cap.]  Astron.  =  monoceros,  3. 

Unicom  fish,  a  The  narwhal,  b  Any  of  several  squami- 

pinnate  fishes  of  the  genus  Acanthurus  of  the  Pacific  Ocean, 
related  to  the  tangs,  having  a  long,  bony,  hornlike  pro¬ 
jection  extending  forward  from  the 
skull  above  the  eye.  c  Any  of  various  cl 

filefishes  having  a  long  dorsal  spine,  ~Y  .  > 
esp.  Alulera  scripta  of  tropical  seas, 
unicorn  moth-  A  notodontian  moth 
( Schizura  unicornis)  whose  caterpillar 
has  a  horn  on  its  back, 
unicorn  plant-  An  annual  Amer¬ 
ican  martyniaceous  plant  (Marly- 
n  ia  lou  i si  ana )  h  a  v  i  n  g  large  whitish 
or  yellowish  flowers  mottled  with 
purple  or  yellow  within,  and  a 
capsule  with  a  long  curving  beak, 
unicorn  root,  a  =  colicroot  a- 
b  The  blazing  star  Chamxlirium 
luteum. 

unicorn  shell-  Any  of  several  marine  gastropods  having 
a  prominent  spine  on  the  lip  of  the  shell.  Most  of  them  be¬ 
long  to  the  genera  Monoceros bndLat inis. 
u  ni-COS'tate  (u'ni-kos'tat),  a.  Bot.  Hav- 
inga  single  rib;  — applied  to  leaves  having 
a  prominent  midrib,  as  disting,  from  those 
with  two  or  more  primary  veins  or  ribs. 

U'nl-CUr'sal  (-kQr's&l),  a.  [uni-  4-  L. 
cursus  a  running,  a  course.]  Math.  Of  a 
curve,  having  its  coordinates  expressible 
rationally  through  a  single  parameter,  by 
letting  which  range  in  value  from  — OO 
to  -f-  00  we  obtain  all  the  points  of  the 
curve  (each  only  once)  in  one  continuous 
series,  the  coordinates  being  always  real ; 
a  rational  curve.  Opposed  to  bicursal.  Unicorn  Shell  ( La - 
U'ni  CV'cle  (u'm-si'kT),  n.  A  vehicle  or  heuco- 

. ,  *  ,  u  i  zoma,  cingulatus). 

with  only  one  wheel. 

un  l-de'aed  (Qn'i-de'dd),  a.  Having  no  ideas  ;  senseless. 
un  i-de'al(-51),  a.  1.  Not  ideal ;  unimaginative;  material. 
2.  Unideaed.  Rare. 


Imcorn,  in  British 
Royal  Coat  of  Arms. 


iijfsiM? 


Unicorn  Moth,  a  Larva  ; 
b  Imago. 


u  nl  <U  men'sion-al  (u'uT-dl-men'sbun-al),  a.  Math.  Hav- 
ing  but  one  dimension. 

u  ni-di-rect'  (-di-rekt'),  v.  t.  Elec.  To  cause  to  go  in  a  sin¬ 
gle  direction;  to  commutate. 

U'ni-di-rec'tion-al  (-rSk'slmn-al),  a.  Having,  or  flowing 
only  in,  one  direction.  —  unidirectional  current.  Elec.  = 
CONTINUOUS  CURRENT. 

U'ni face  (u'nY-fas),  a.  Having  but  one  face  ;  having  a  de¬ 
sign  on  one  side  only  ;  —  said  of  coins. 

U'ni-fa'ri-ous  (-fa'rl-ws;  115),  a.  [uni-  -f-  -furious,  as  in 
hi  furious.]  Bot.  Being  in  a  single  rank  or  series  ;  uniserial. 

U'ni-fi'a-ble  (u'ni-fl'd-b’l),  a.  Capable  of  being  unified. 

U-nif'ic  (fi-mf'Tk),  a.  [uni-  -j-  -yic.]  Making  one  or  unity ; 
unifying. 

u'ni  fi-ca'tion  (u'nY-fT-ka'shwn),  n.  [See  unify.]  Act  of 
unifying,  or  state  of  being  unified. 

u'ni  fled  (u'nT-fld), p.  a.  Made  one  ;  specif.,  Finance ,  con¬ 
solidated  ;  issued  to  take  up  and  replace  by  a  common  debt 
previous  issues  ;  —  said  of  stock  or  bonds. 

u  ni-fi'lar  (u'nY-fi'lar),  a.  [imi-  -j-  L.  filum  a  thread.] 
Having,  or  involving  the  use  of,  only  oue  thread,  wire,  or 
fiber;  as,  unijilar  suspension.  —  unifilar  magnetometer, 
Physics ,  a  magnetometer  consisting  of  a  magnetic  bar 
suspended  at  its  center  of  gravity  by  a  single  thread. 
U'ni-flag'el-late  (-fl5j'e-lat),  a.  Bacteriol.  dc  Zool.  Bear¬ 
ing  a  single  flagellum,  as  certain  bacteria  and  infusoria. 

u  ni-flo'rous  (-flo'rus;  201),  a.  [uni-  -j- - Jlorous .]  Bot.  Bear¬ 
ing  one  flower  only  ;  as,  a  uniflorous  peduncle. 

U'ni-fo'li-ate  (-fo'lY-at),  a.  Bot.  Having  only  one  leaf  ;  — 
often  used  incorrectly  for  unifoliolate. 

U'ni-fo'li-o-late  (-fo'lY-o-lat),  a.  Bot.  Compound 
with  but  a  single  leaflet,  as  the  leaf  of  the  orange, 
barberry,  etc.  Such  leaves  are  distinguishable 
from  simple  leaves  by  the  basal  joint. 

U  ni-fo'li-um  (-fim),  «.  [NL.;  L.  unus  one  -{-fo¬ 

lium  leaf ;  —  because  the  first-named  species,  U, 
bifolium,  has  apparently  but  one  leaf.]  Bot.  A 
small  genus  of  convallariaceous  plants  including 
one  Asiatic  species  and  one  ( U .  canadense)  of 
eastern  North  America.  See  bead-ruby. 

U'ni-form  (u'nt-f6rm),  a.  [L.  uni formis;  unus  Unifolio- 
one  -{-forma  form:  cf.  F.  uniforme.]  1.  Hav-*  late  Leaf 
ing  always  the  same  form,  manner,  or  degree  ;  of  Orange, 
not  varying  or  variable;  unchanging;  homogeneous;  as, 
the  dress  of  Asiatics  has  been  very  uniform  ;  the  tempera¬ 
ture  is  uniform ;  a  stratum  of  uniform  clay. 

The  uniform  order  of  phenomena,  .  .  .  what  we  have  termed 
the  routine  of  perceptions.  Karl  Pearson. 

2.  Of  the  same  form  with  others;  agreeing  with  each 
other  ;  conforming  to  one  rule  or  mode  ;  consonant. 

The  only  doubt  is  .  .  .  how  far  churches  are  bound  to  be  uni¬ 
form  in  their  ceremonies.  Booker. 

Syn.  —  See  equable. 

uniform  convergence,  Math.,  the  property  (of  certain  series 
whose  sums  are  continuous  functions  of  the  variable  of 
which  their  terms  are  continuous  functions)  that  the  num¬ 
ber  n  of  initial  terms  (which  only  need  be  taken  out  in 
order  that  the  sum  of  any  number  of  remaining  terms  be 
less  than  a  preassigned  arbitrary  positive  e)  is  uniform  for 
all  values  of  the  variable  in  the  interval  of  such  conver¬ 
gence.  Called  also  equable  convergence.  —  u.  function, 
Math.,  one  that  has  only  one  value  for  any  one  value  of  its 
argument,  no  matter  how  the  argument  attains  that  value. 
—  u.  magnetic  field,  a  field  in  which  the  magnetic  force  has 
everywhere  the  same  value  and  direction  and  in  which  the 
lines  of  force  are  therefore  straight  and  parallel.  —  u.  motion 
or  velocity,  the  motion  or  velocity  of  a  Body  when  it  passes 
over  equal  spaces  in  equal  times.  —  u.  system,  Photog.,  a  sys¬ 
tem  of  diaphragm  or  stop  marking,  the  numbers  of  which 
are  proportional  to  the  intensities  of  the  light  permitted  to 
pass  and  hence  to  the  times  required  for  exposure.  In  it 
No.  1  corresponds  to  // 4,  No.  2  to // 5.6,  No.  4  to//8,  No.  64 
to  //32,  etc.  Abbr.  (J.  S.—  u.  twist,  Firearms,  a  twist  of 
which  the  spiral  course  has  an  equal  pitch  throughout.  — 
u.  velocity.  See  uniform  motion,  above. 

u'ni-form,  n.  [F.  uniforme.  See  uniform,  a.]  A  dress 
of  a  particular  style  or  fashion  worn  by  persons  in  the  same 
service,  order,  or  the  like,  by  means  of  which  they  have  a 
distinctive  appearance  ;  as,  the  uniform  of  the  artillery, 
of  the  police,  of  Knights  Templars  ;  a  showy  uniform. 

U'ni-form, t>.  t.  1.  To  make  conformable.  Obs.  Sir  P.  Sidney. 
2.  To  clothe  with  a  uniform  ;  as,  to  uniform  soldiers. 

u'nl-form'ism  (-fSr'mYz’m),  n.  [From  uniform.]  Geol. 
The  uniformitarian  doctrine. 

u'ni-form'i-ta'ri-an  (-for'mY-ta'rY-5n  ;  115),  a.  Geol.  Of, 
pert,  to,  or  designating,  the  view  or  doctrine  that  exist¬ 
ing  causes,  acting  in  the  same  manner  and  with  essentially 
the  same  intensity  as  at  present,  are  sufficient  to  account 
for  all  geological  changes.  Cf.  catastrophism. 


U'ni-form'i-ta'rl-an  (u'nY-f6r'mY-ta'rY-&n),  n.  Geol.  One 
who  accepts  uniformitarianism  or  its  doctrine. 

U'ni-form  i-ta'ri-an-ism  (-Tz’m),  n.  1.  Geol.  Uniformism. 
2.  The  theory  that  the  world  as  a  whole,  in  its  mental  and 
moral  as  well  as  in  its  physical  aspects,  is  the  result  or 
embodiment  of  a  single  principle,  or  of  a  set  of  forces,  or 
laws,  of  uniform  operation. 

U'ni-form'i-ty  (u'nY-l6i7mY-tY),  n.  [L.  uniformitas :  cf.  F. 
uni  for  mite.]  Quality  or  state  of  being  uniform,  or  un¬ 

varying,  consistent,  conformed  to  one  pattern,  etc. 
uniformity  of,  or  in  the  course  of,  nature,  a  phrase  originating 
in  the  theory  of  J.  S.  Mill  that  the  assumption  of  objective 
regularity  or  invariability  is  necessary  to  all  inductive  rea¬ 
soning.  The  theory  has  been  widely  criticized,  and  the 
modern  tendency  is  to  regard  natural  uniformity  as  deter¬ 
mined  by  the  uniformities  of  our  interests  and  needs,  and 
as  objectively  real  in  the  sense  that  the  world  is  so  constitut¬ 
ed  that  it  responds  unfailingly  to  these  interests  and  needs. 

In  the  contemplation  of  that  uniformity  in  the  course  of  nature 
which  is  assumed  in  every  inference  from  experience,  one  of  the 
first  observations  .  .  .  is,  that  the  uniformity  in  question  is  not 
properly  uniformity,  but  uniformities.  J.  S.  Mill. 

The  uniformity  of  nature  stands  to  induction  as  the  axioms  of 
syllogism  do  to  syllogism  ;  they  are  not  premises,  but  conditions 
of  inference,  which  .  .  .  men  use  spontaneously.  Encyc.  Brit. 
U'ni-fy  (u'nT-fi),  v.  t.  ;  u'ni-fiei>  (-lid);  u'ni-fy'ino  (-fl'- 
tng).  [F.  unifier.  See  uni-  ;  -fy.]  To  cause  to  be  one  or 
uniform  ;  to  make  into  a  unit ;  to  unite  ;  to  view  as  one. 

Perception  is  thus  n  unifying  act.  Sir  IT.  Hamilton. 
U'ni-gen'i  tal  (u'ni-jen'Y-tal),  a.  [L.  unigenitus  only-be¬ 
gotten.]  Only-begotten. 

U'ni  gen'i  ture  (-jen'Y-tur),  n.  [L.  unigenitus  only-begot¬ 
ten.  See  uni-;  geniture.]  State  of  being  the  only-begotten. 
U'ni  gen'i  tus  (-jSn'Y-tus).  Eccl.  Hist.  A  famous  bull 
issued  by  Pope  Clement  XI.,  in  1713,  against  the  “  Moral 
Reflections  on  the  New  Testament  ”  of  Pasquier  Quesnel, 
priest  of  the  Oratory,  and  a  celebrated  Jansenist.  It  be¬ 
an  with  the  Latin  words  “  Unigenitus  Dei  Filins  ”  (Only- 
egotten  Son  of  God),  hence  the  name  given  to  it. 
u'ni  glob'U  lar  (-gl5b'u-lar),  a.  Being  or  having  one  globe. 
U-nij'u-gate  (u-m  j'db-gat ;  u'nT-joo'gat ;  243, 277),  a.  [uni- 
4-  L.  jugum  yoke,  pair :  cf.  L.  unijugus 
having  one  yoke.]  Bot.  Having  but  one 
pair  of  leaflets  ;  —  said  of  a  pinnate  leaf, 
u  ni  lat'er-al(u'ni-15t'er-al),«.  One-sided; 
being  on,  or  affecting,  but  one  side.  Specif. : 

1.  Lau\  Designating,  or  pert,  to,  a  con¬ 

tract  or  engagement  by  which  an  express 
obligation  to  do  or  forbear  is  imposed  on 
but  one  party,  as  in  a  deed  poll.  Unijugate  Leaf. 

2.  Math.  Having  only  one  side  ;  —  said  of  a  surface  (uni¬ 
lateral  surface)  on  which  a  continuous  path  may  be  drawn 
from  any  point  to  any  other  point,  even  to  the  exactly  oppo¬ 
site  point  through  the  surface,  without  piercing  the  surface 
or  crossing  its  border,  as  in  Mobius's  sheet  (which  see). 

3.  Phon.  Pronounced  with  the  oral  passage  open  on  one 
side  of  the  tongue  only,  as  l  in  the  pronunciation  of  some 
persons.  Cf.  divided,  2  b 

—  u  ni  lat'er-al'i-ty  (£l'Y-tY),n.  — u'ni  lat'er-al-ly,  adv. 
U'ni-lit'er-al  (-ITt'er-al),  a.  Consisting  of  one  letter  only. 
U'ni  lobed  (u'nT-lobd),  a.  Having,  or  being  of,  a  single  lobe, 
u'ni  loc'u-lar  (-15k'u-ldr),  a.  Having  one  cell  or  cavity  only, 
u'ni  mod'U-lar  (  m5d'u-ldr),  a.  Math.  Having  only  one 
modulus.  —  unimodular  transformation.  Math.,  a  linear  trans¬ 
formation  whose  determinant  (modulus)  is  equal  to  1. 
un  im  pas'sioned  (un'Tm-pash'wnd),  a.  Not  impassioned. 
Syn.  —  See  dispassionate. 

un  im  peach'a-ble  (-pech'a-b’l),  a.  Not  impeachable  ;  not 
to  be  called  in  question  ;  exempt  from  liability  to  accusa¬ 
tion  ;  irreproachable ;  blameless ;  as,  an  unimpeachable 
reputation  ,  unimpeachable  testimony.  Burke.  —  un  im¬ 
peach  a-bil'i  ty  (-a-bTl'T-tl),  n.,  un  im-peach'a-ble- 
ness,  n.  —  un  im  peach'a-bly,  adv. 
un  im  ped'ed  (-ped'ed),  a.  Not  impeded  ;  specif.  :  Phon. 
Uttered,  as  a  vowel,  without  audible  friction  in  the  oral 
passage.  R.  J.  Lloyd. 

un  im  por'tance  (-pfir'tans),  n.  Want  of  importance  ; 
triviality.  —  un  im  por'tant  (-Lint),  a. 
un  im  pris'on  (-prTz'*n),  v.  1.  [1st  un-  -{-  imprison.]  To 
release  from  or  as  if  from  prison, 
un  im  proved'  (-proovd'),  a.  1.  Not  improved. 

2.  Notiised;  not  employed ;  esp.,  not  used  or  employed 
for  a  valuable  purpose  ;  as,  unimproved  opportunities. 

3.  Not  tilled,  cultivated,  or  built  upon,  as  land. 

4.  Untested;  unproved.  Obs.  Shak . 

un  in  cum'bered  (un'Tn-khm'berd),  a.  Not  incumbered; 

not  burdened  ;  specif.,  Law,  free  from  any  temporary  lien, 
burden,  or  other  charge.  =  unencumbered. 


hivate  omen,  fortune,  AS.  hwset 
augury,  divination.]  Misfor¬ 
tune.  Ohs. 

un-hy'gi  en'ic.  a.  See  un-,  not. 
u  nl-ar-tic'u-late.  a.  See  i  ni-. 
u  ni-ax'al.  a.  Uniaxial.-iUni- 
ax'al-ly,  adv.  [AL-| 

u  ni  ax'i-al-ly,  adv.  of  uniaxi-| 
u'ni-ble  in'nT-h’l),  a.  [L .nnire 
unite  ]  That  may  be  unified.  R. 
u  nl-bran'chl-ate  (-br&i)'kT-at), 
a.  Zool.  See  iwi-. 
u-nic'.u.  [L.  unicus  sole, single.] 
=  unique.  Obs. 
u'ni  cal  (u'nT-krtl),  a.  [L.  uni¬ 
cus.  Cf.  unique.]  Unique.  Obs. 
u^ ^  ni^ ^am'er-ate.<7.,u/ni-cap'su- 
lar.  a.  Zool.  See  un r-. 
u  nl-car'i  nate  (-k3r'T-nat),  or 
u  ni-car'i-nat  ed  (-nat'fd),  a. 
Having  one  ridge  or  keel, 
u'ni-cel'late  <  Q'n  T-s6  l'it  t),  a. 
frmt-  4-  L.  cella cell.]  Zool.  Hav¬ 
ing  a  single  prong,  as  a  simple 
sponge  spicule  formed  in  a  sin¬ 
gle  mesoderm  cell.  (See  uni-. I 
u'ni-celled^Q'nY-srld'  ),a.Biol.  \ 
u'ni-cen'tral.n.  Biol.  Having  a 
single  center  of  growth, 
u'ni-chord  (fi'nT-kord),  n.  Mu¬ 
sic.  A  monochord. 
u/ni-cil'i-ate,  a.  Uniflagellate, 
u-ni-cli'nal  (Q'n  T-k  ll'nrtl),  a. 

+  Gr.  kKlvciu  to  incline.] 
(leal.  Monoclinal. 
u  ni  col'or-ate,  a.  See  uni-. 
u  ni-col 'ored.  -col'oured,  u  ni 
col'or  ous  (Q'nT-kOl'Sr-us),  a. 
Unicolor. 

unicorn  beetle.  Any  of  various 
large  beetles  having'  a  hornlike 
prominence  on  the  head  or  pro¬ 


thorax,  as  some  Scarabasidae. 

unicorn  bird.  The  horned 
screamer.  See  screamer,  la. 
U'ni-cor'ne-al  (u'nT-k6r'n£-dl), 
«.  Having  but  one  cornea, 
n  ni-c  or'n  o  u  s  (-kdr'nus),  a. 
See  unicorn.]  Having  a  single 
lorn.  Obs.  or  R.  [corn  root.  I 
u'^-corn’s-horn',  n.  =  uni-| 
u  ni  cor-nut'ed  UkOr-nQt'Sd), 
a.  Having  only  one  horn, 
unicorn  whale.  The  narwhal, 
u  ni-cot  y-le'don-ous  (Q'nT-kht'- 
l-le'ditn-«s  :  -lCd'un-us),  a.  Bot. 
Monocotyledonous. 
unicunde,  a.  [Cf.  AS.  unge- 
cynde  unnatural.]  Alien.  0'>s. 
u  n  i-cu  s'p  i  d,  u  ni-cus'pid-ate 
OUnT-kfiB'pTd,  -at),  a.  [uni-  + 
cusp.]  Having  but  one  cusp,  as  a 
tooth.  —  n.  A  unicuspid  tooth, 
u  ni  dac'tyl.  u  nl-dac'tyle,  a. 
Zool.  Having  but  one  digit, 
u  ni-dac'ty-lous,  a.  See  unf-. 
unide'al-iBm  (fin'I-de'd  1* 
Iz’m),  n.  See -ism. 
u  ni-den'tate  (lUnY-dgn'tat),  a ., 
u'ni-den  tic'u-late,  a.  See  uni-. 
an  i  den'ti  fi  a  bletun^-d^n'tT- 
fT'rt-b’l),  a.,  u  n'i-d  e  n't  i-fie  d 
(-fTd),  a.  See  un-,  not. 
u  ni  dig'i-tate  (tUnl-dYj'Y-tat), 
a.  See  UN!-. 

un-id  i-o-mat'ic,  a.  See  un-,  not. 
u  ni  di  rect'ed,  a.  Directed  in 
only  one  way  ;  unidirectional. 
un-1'dle.  a.  See  un-,  not. 
u  ni-em'bry-o-nate.  a.  Bot.  Hav¬ 
ing  a  single  embryo, 
uniemete.  +  uni  mete. 
u  ni-fa'cial  (-fa'slvYl).  a.  [»n>- 
-f  facia! .]  1.  Having  one  face 
or  principal  surface,  ns  corals 


with  polyps  on  only  one  surface. 
2.  Math.  Having  only  one  face. 
See  UNILATERAL. 

unifeie,  a.  (AS.  ungefege.)  Un¬ 
suitable.  Obs. 

u'ni-fi-ca'tion-ist, «.  See  -ist. 
u'nl-fi  er  (Q'nY-fUer),  n.  One 
that  unifies. 

u'ni-flo'ral,  a.  Bot.  Uniflorous. 
unifoh,  a.  (AS.  ungefog.]  Im¬ 
mense  ;  enormous.  Obs. 
u'ni-foil,  a.  f  L.  unus  one  -f  E. 
foil  ^  leaf.]  Her.  Unifoliate.— 
ii.  A  unifoliate  leaf, 
u^i-fo'li-ar  (iUnY-fo'lY-dr),  a. 
Bot.  Unifoliate. 
u'ni-fo'li-um  (-tZm),  n.  [NL.  ; 
uni-  -f-  L.  folium  leaf.]  Oeoni. 
An  oval  quartic  curve  with  only 
one  depression. 

u  ni-for'ma-ble,  a.  [See  uni¬ 
form,  ?•.]  Uniform.  Obs. 
u  nl-for'mal,  a.  Uniform.  Obs. 
u'ni-form-ize.  v.  t.  To  make 
uniform.  Rare. 
u'ni-form'ly,  adv.  of  uniform. 
u'ni-form  ness.  n.  See -ness. 
unigeneit.  +  unigenit. 
u  ni-gen'e-8i8.  n.  [uni-  +  gene¬ 
sis.]  Asexual  reproduction. — 
u'ni  ge  net'ic  (-jP-n£t'Yk),  a. 
u  nig'e-nist  (fl-n  Y  j'P-n  Y  s  t),  n. 
=  mo  nogen  i  st.  —  u  ni-ge  nis'- 
tic  (u'nY-jP-nYs'tYk),  a. 
unigenit,  a.  [L.  unigenitus.]  On¬ 
ly-begotten.  Obs. 
u-nig'e-nous  (O-nYj'f-mls),  a. 
[L.  unigena  ;  unus  one  -f  genere, 
gignere,  to  beget.]  Biol.  Being 
of  one  and  the  same  kind, 
un  i^-nit'i-ble  (nn'Yg-nlt'Y-b’l), 
a.  See  UN-,  not. 
nnihoded,  a.  [im-  not  -f  p.  p.  of 


ME.  hoden  to  hood,  provide 

with  a  hood.]  Not  ordained.  Obs. 
u-nij'u-gous  (  h-nYj'db-gws  ;  243), 
a.  Bot.  Unijugate. 
u  ni  la'bi-ate,  a.  Having  one  lip 
only;  ns,  a  imi labiate  corolla, 
u  ni-lam'el-late(-l&m''  -lftt ;  -la¬ 
med  'Jit),  a.,  u  ni-lam'i-nar,  a., 
u  ni-lam'i-nate,  a.  See  uni-. 
unilich e.adr.  [Cf.  AS.  ungelice 
differently,  diversely.]  Unique¬ 
ly;  solely.  Obs  (fortune.  Obs. ] 
unilimph.  ( AS.  un  go  limp.]  Mis-| 
un  il  lumed'  (un'Y-lumd').  a., 
un  il-lu'mi  nat  ed  (-lfl'mY-naU- 
Cd),  a.,  un  il  lu'mined  (  niYnd), 
a.,  un  il-lu'so  ry,  a.,  un'il-lus'- 
trat-ed.  a.  See  un-,  not. 
u  ni  lo'bar,  a.  See  uni-. 
u'ni-lobe  (u'nY-lob),  n.  Mach.  A 
unilobcd  gear  wheel, 
u  ni  loc'u-late  (-16k'tl-lltt),  a. 
Unilocular.  Rare. 
un  im  ag'i-na-ble  (fin/Y-mftj'Y- 
nd-b’l),  a.,  un  im-ag'i  na-ble- 
ness,  u..  un  im-ag'i  na-bly.a^/?  ., 
un  im  ag'i-na-tive  (-nft-tYv),  a., 
un  im-ag'i-na-tive-ly,  adv.,  un/- 
im  ag'i  na-tive-ness.  w.,  un  im- 
ag'ined  (-Ynd),  a.  See  un-,  not. 
unimake.  n.  [AS.  nngemaca.] 
One  not  an  equal.  Obs. 
nn  im  bat'tled,  a.  Without  bat¬ 
tlements.  Obs. 

un  im-bit'tered  (fi  n'Y  m-b  Y  t'- 
erd),  un  im  brued'  (-brood'), 
a.,  un  im  bued'  (-bad'),  a.  See 
UN-,  not  [cess.  Obs.  I 

unimet.  n.  [AS.  ungemet. J  Ex- 1 
unimete.  a.  [AS.  ungemfete.] 
Immense;  immoderate.  —  adv. 
Immoderately.  —  unimetely, 
adv.  All  Obs. 


un-im'i-ta-ble  (fin-Yin'Y-td-b’l), 

a.  Inimitable.  —  un  im'i  ta-bly. 
adv.  Both  Obs.  or  R. 
un-im'i-tated.  a.,  un'im- 
mersed',  un  im-mor'tal.  a., 
un  im-mor'tal  ized,  a.,  un  im 
mured',  a.,  undm-pair'a  ble.  a., 
un  im  paired',  a.,  un  im-part'- 
ed,  a  ,  un  im-paa'sion-ate.  a., 
unim-pa'tient.  a.,  un'im- 
peached',  a.  See  un-,  not. 
un-im'pli-cate  (Qn-Ym'plY-kfit), 
a.  Not  implicated, 
un  im'pli-cat/ed  (-kat'Sd),  a., 
un  im-plic'it  (Gn'Ym-plYs'Yt). 
a.,  un  im  plored'  (-plord';  201 ), 
a.,  un  im-port'ing,  a.,  un-im 
por-tuned'  (un-YnUnGr-truid'), 
a.,  un'im-posed'  ( On'Ym-pozd'), 
a.,  un  im  pos'ing  ( -pSz'Yng).  a.. 
unqm-preg'na-ble.  a.,  nn'im- 
preg'nat-ed,  a.,  un  im  pressed' 
(-preet'),  a..  un  im-preB8  i-bil'- 
i-ty.  >/..  un  im-press'l-tle,  a., 
un  im  pregs'i-ble  ness,  w„  un/- 
im  pres'sion-a-ble.  a.,  un'lm- 

firea'sive,  a.,  un  im  pres'sive- 
y,  adv.,  un'im  pres'Bive-ness, 
n.,_  un4m  prov'a-ble  ( ft  n7T  m- 
proov'd-b’l),  a.,  un  im  prov'a- 
ble-neii,  n.,  un'improv'ing 
(-proov'Yng),  a.,  un  im  pugn'a- 
ble  (-pfln'd-b’l),  a.,  un  im¬ 
pugned'  (-pftnd'),  a.  See  un-, 
not. 

u  ni  mu'ero-nate,  a.  [uni-  + 
mucronate .]  Bot.  Having  a  sin¬ 
gle  point  or  tip. 

u  ni-rous'eu  lar,  a.  [uni-  -f-  mus¬ 
cular.]  Zool.  Monomyarian. 

un  in  car'cer-at^d.  a.,  un  in- 
car'nate,  a.,  un^n  censed',  a., 
un-in  ci  den'tal,  a.,  un  in-cit'- 


ed  (fin'Yn-sTt'Sd),  a.,  un'ln- 
closed'  (-klozd'),  a.,  un4n-cor'- 
po-rat  ed.  a.,  un  in-creas'a-ble, 
a., un'in  creased',a.,  un  in-cul'- 
cat-ed,  un  in-dem'ni  fled,  a., 
unqn-dent'a-ble.a-.un  in  dent'- 
ed,  a.,  un-in'dexed,  a.,  un  in'- 
di-cat  ed,  a.,  un'in-dict'a-bl* 
(ftn/!n-dlt'd-b,l),  a.,  un'in-dif'- 
fer  ent,  a.,  un-in'di  vid'u  al- 
ized,  a.,  un  in-dorsed'  (un/Yn- 
dorst'),  a.,  un  induced' 
(ftnMn-dnst'),  a.,  un  in-dulged' 
C-dfiljd'),  a.,  un  in  dul'gent 
(-dftl'jfnt),  a.,  un-in'du-rat  ed, 
a.,  un  in  dus'tri-ou8,  a.,  un  in¬ 
due' tri-ouB-ly,  adr.  See  un-, 
not.  [itable.  Obs.  I 

un  in-dwell'a-ble,  a.  Uninhab-| 
un  in-e'bri-at  ing,  a.  See  un-, 
not.  [a.  See  uni-. I 

u  ni  nerv'ate.  a.,  u'ni-nerved,  I 
un  in-fat'u-at  ed.a..un  in  fect'- 
ed,  a.,  un  in  fec'tiouB.  a.,  un/- 
in-feft',  a.,  un/in-feBt'ed.  a., 
un'in  flamed'  ( fin'Yn-fliimd'), 
a.,  unTn-flam  ma  bil'i-ty, 
unin  flam'm a  ble,  un'ln- 

flat'ed  (fin'Yn-fliit'ed),  a.,  un'- 
in-flect'ed.  a.,  un-in'flu-enced, 
a.,  un  in  flu-en'tial.  un  in¬ 

formed', a.,  un  in  fringed'  ( ftn7- 
Yn-frYngd'),  a.  See  UN-,  not. 
un'in-frin'gi-ble  (-frYn'jY-b’l), 
a.  That  may  not  be  infringed, 
un  in  gen'iouB  (ftn'Yn-jen'yws), 
a.  See  un-,  not. 
un'in-gen'u-ouB  (-jpn'fl-ws),  a. 
Disingenuous.  —  un  in  gen'u- 
ous-nesB,  n. 

un  in-hab  it-a-bil'i-ty,  n.,  un^n- 
hab'it-a  ble.  a .,  un^in  hab'- 
it-a-ble-ne88,  n.,  un'in-hab'it-ed. 


food,  foot;  out,  oil;  chair  ;  go  ;  sing,  iqk ;  then,  thin ;  nature,  verdure  (250) ;  K  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144) ;  boN  ;  yet ;  zh  r=  x  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Gcidb. 

Full  explanations  of  Abbreviations,  hlgns,  etc.,  immediately  precede  the  Vocabulary. 
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U'nl-nod'al  (u'nT-nod'Sl),  a.  [uni-  -f-  nodal.]  Of,  per¬ 
taining  to,  or  characterized  by,  a  single  node, 
u  ni  nom'i  nal  (-ii5iu'T-ual),  a.  [ uni-  -j-  nominal .] 

1.  Consisting  of,  or  pert,  to,  a  single  name  or  term;  specif., 
noting  a  nomenclature  in  which  objects  have  single  names. 

2.  Containing  but  one  name,  as  a  ballot. 

un  ln-telli  gence  (thi'In-tSl'T-jgus),  n.  Absence  or  lack 
of  intelligence  ;  unwisdom  ;  ignorance, 
un-in'ter-est-ed  (un-Tii'ter-gs-tSd),  a.  1.  Not  interested; 
not  having  any  interest  or  property  (in  something) ;  hav¬ 
ing  nothing  at  stake  ;  as,  to  b e  uninterested  in  any  business. 

2.  Not  having  the  mind  or  feelings  engaged  ;  as,  to  be 
ujimteresied  in  a  discourse  or  play. 

U'nl-0  (u'nT-o),  7i.  [NL.,  fr.  L.  unio  unity,  union,  a  single 

large  pearl.  See  union.]  1.  Zool.  A  large  genus  of  fresh¬ 
water  mussels  having  a  rather  heavy,  oblong  shell  pearly 
within,  usually  sculptured  with  coarse  ridges,  and  covered 
with  a  greenish  or  blackish  epidermis.  It  is  very  widely 
distributed  in  the  Northern  Hemisphere,  but  its  greatest 
development  is  in  the  central  and  southern  United  States. 
It  formerly  included  many  species  now  put  in  Lampsilis , 
Obovaria ,  Plagiola ,  Pleurobema ,  and  other  genera. 

2.  [/.  c.]  Any  mussel  of  Unio  or  a  related  genus. 

U  ni'o-la  (u-ni'o-la),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  L.,  a  kind  of  plant.]  Bot. 
A  small  genus  of  handsome  North  American  grasses  having 
ample  panicles  of  2-edged  spikelets,  the  lowermost  glumes 
of  which  are  empty.  Several  species  are  sand  binders, 
anion  (un'yan),  n.  [F.,  fr.  L.  unio  oneness,  union,  a 
single  large  pearl,  a  kind  of  onion  (in  this  sense  peril,  a 
different  word),  fr.  unus  one.  See  one  ;  cf.  onion,  unit.] 

1.  Act  of  uniting  or  joining  two  or  more  things  into  one  ; 
state  of  being  so  united;  junction  ;  coalition  ;  combination. 

2.  Specif.:  Any  of  various  political  changes  effecting  the 
political  union  of  the  different  parts  of  the  kingdom  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland;  as:  that  of  1836-30,  uniting 
Wales  to  England  ;  that  of  1700,  uniting  the  kingdoms  of 
England  and  Scotland  on  and  after  May  1,  1707;  or  that 
of  1800,  uniting  the  kingdoms  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland 
on  and  after  Jan.  1,  1801. 

3.  That  which  is  united,  or  made  one  ;  something  formed 
by  a  combination  or  coalition  of  parts  or  members  ;  a  con¬ 
federation  ;  a  consolidated  body  ;  a  league  ;  as,  the  United 
States  of  America  are  often  called  “  the  Union .” 

4.  Specif.  :  a  Eng.  A  union  of  local  administration  for  rat¬ 
ing,  poor  relief,  etc.,  formed  by  uniting  two  or  more  par¬ 
ishes  under  the  government  of  a  body  called  the  board  of 
guardians.  Their  formation  and  government  are  now  chiefly 
regulated  by  the  Local  Government  Act  of  1894.  Called 
also  poor-law  union.  Hence,  also,  a  workhouse  main¬ 
tained  by  such  a  union.  b  =  trade-union,  1.  c  A  device 
emblematic  of  union,  used  on  a  national  flag  or  ensign, 
sometimes,  as  in  the  military  standard  of  Great  Britain, 
covering  the  whole  field  ;  sometimes,  as  in  the  flag  of  the 
United  States,  and  the  British  naval  reserve  and  merchant 
flags,  occupying  the  upper  inner  corner ;  also,  by  extension, 
the  upper  inner  corner  or  canton  of  a  flag,  occupied  by  the 
union.  The  union  of  the  United  States  ensign  is  a  cluster 
of  white  stars,  denoting  the  union  of  the  States,  and  equal 
in  number  to  that  of  the  States,  on  a  blue  field.  The  union 
of  the  United  States  Revenue  Marine  ensign  is  the  eagle  of 
the  national  coat  of  arms  and  thirteen  stars  in  blue  on  a 
white  field.  The  union  of  the  United  States  yacht  ensign 
is  a  fouled  anchor  surrounded  by  thirteen  stars  in  white 
on  a  blue  field.  See  Plate  I.  Th e  union  of  the  British  ensign 
is  the  three  crosses  of  St.  George,  St.  Andrew,  and  St.  Pat¬ 
rick,  in  combination,  denoting  the  union  of  England,  Scot¬ 
land,  and  Ireland,  displayed  on  a  blue  field.  See  Plate  V. 

6.  A  large,  fine  pearl.  Ohs.  Shak. 

6.  A  textile  fabric  woven  of  two  or  more 
materials,  as  cotton,  silk,  wool,  etc. 

7.  Mach.  Any  of  various  devices  for 
connecting  machine  parts,  or  the  like, 
as  the  elastic  pipe  connecting  a  tender 
with  the  locomotive  feed  pipe  ;  esp.,  a 
coupling  for  pipes,  or  pipes  and  fittings, 
facilitating  connection  or  disconnection. 

8.  Brewing.  A  trunnioned  cask  for  fer¬ 
mentation. 

Syn.  —  Union,  unity.  Union  suggests 
either  the  act  of  bringing  two  or  more  things  together,  or 
the  resulting  state ;  unity  denotes  state  of  being  one.  or 
property  of  oneness  ;  it  may  be  predicated  either  of  what 
is  simple,  or  of  a  close  and  intimate  union  in  a  complex 
whole  ;  as,  a  union  of  interests  resulting  in  a  unity  of  aim  ; 
“  Such  liarmonv  alone  could  hold  all  heaven  and  earth  in 
happier  union  "  {Milton) ;  “  How  good  ...  it  is  for  brethren 
to  dwell  together  in  unity!  ”  ( Ps .  cxxxiii.  1);  “Many  a 
bard  .  .  .  has  linked  our  names  together  .  .  .  and  our 
knights  .  .  .  have  pledged  us  in  this  union"  (Tennyson) ; 
“  It  was  but  unity  of  place  that  made  me  dream  I  ranked 
with  him  ”  (id.).  See  combination,  join. 

Union  American  Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  See  Methodist, 
n .,  Table.  —  u.  by  the  first,  or  second,  intention.  Surg.  See  to 
heal  by  the  first,  or  second ,  intention,  under  intention,  6.  — 
u.  down,  Ndut.,  with  the  flag  reversed,  thus  turning  its  union 
downward,  a  signal  of  distress  at  sea.  — u.  jet  burner,  gas 


Pipe  Union,  partly 
cut  away  to  show 
construction. 


burner  in  which  two  jets  unite  to  produce  a  single  flat 
flame.  —  Union  Labor  party,  U.  S.  Politics ,  a  party  formed 
in  1887,  which  in  1888  nominated  natioi.'al  candidates.  —  U. 
of  Kal'mar  or  Cal'mar  (kiil'inar),  Hist.,  a  union  of  Denmark, 
Sweden,  and  Norway  into  a  single  monarchy  in  1397  under 
the  Danish  queen  Margaret,  dissolved  in  1523. 
un'ion  ism  tun'ywn-Tz’m),  n.  1.  The  principle  of  union, 
or  the  sentiment  of  attachment  to  a  union  ;  specif,  [cap.], 
attachment  to  the  federal  union  of  the  United  States. 

2.  The  principles,  or  the  system,  of  combination  among 
workmen  engaged  in  the  same  occupation  or  trade, 
union  ist,  n.  1.  One  who  advocates  or  promotes  union. 
2.  Specif.  :  a  A  member  or  supporter  of  a  trade-union, 
b  [u sually  cap. ]  An  adherent  or  supporter  of  the  federal 
union  of  the  United  States,  esp.  at  the  time  of  the  Civil 
War.  c  [usually  cap.]  In  British  politics,  one  who  advo¬ 
cates  maintaining  the  present  union  between  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland,  as  opposed  to  an  advocate  of  home  rule, 
union  ist  (im'ywn-Tst)  )  a.  Of  or  pert,  to  union  or  unionists; 
unlon-is'tic  (-Ts'tTk)  j  promoting  or  preserving  union, 
union  ize  (-Iz),t>.  t. ;  -ized  (-izd) ;  -iz'ing  (-iz'ing).  [union 
-f-  -ize.]  To  cause  to  become  a  member  of,  or  subject  to 
the  rules  of,  a  trade-union  ;  to  organize  in  a  trade-union 
or  trade-unions  ;  as,  to  unionize  employees  or  a  shop, 
union  jack  Nav.  A  jack  consisting  of  the  union  of  the 
national  ensign.  See  jack,  n.,  11. 

U-nip'a-rous  i  u-nlp'a-rws),  a.  [uni-  -f-  -parous.]  1.  Zo’dl. 
Producing  but  one  egg  or  young  at  a  time. 

2.  Bot.  Producing  but  one  axis  at  each  branching  ;  —  said 
of  certain  cymose  inflorescences. 

u  ni  par'tite  (u'nl-par'tit),  a.  1.  Not  divided  into  parts. 
2.  Math,  a  Enumerating  a  single  set  of  objects  all  of  the 
same  kind,  b  Having  all  its  real  points  comprised  in  one 
series  through  finity  or  infinity  ;  — said  of  curves. 
U'ni-pe'ri-Od'ic  (-pe'rT-otl'Ik),  a.  [uni- periodic.]  Hav¬ 
ing  a  single  period  ;  specif.,  Elec.,  pertaining  to  or  desig¬ 
nating  an  alternating  current  having  a  frequency  of  one, 
or  completing  a  cycle  in  one  second. 

U'ni-per'son-al  (-pGr'sun-31),  a.  1.  Existing  as  one,  and 
only  one,  person  ;  as,  a  unipersoixal  God. 

2.  Gram.  Used  in  only  one  person,  esp.  only  in  the  third 
person  singular,  as  some  verbs  ;  impersonal, 
u  ni-per'son-al-ist,  n.  Theol.  One  who  believes  that  the 
Deity  is  unipersonal. 

U'lli-person-al'i-ty  (-Sl'T-tT),  n.  Unipersonal  character. 
uni-pet'al-OUS  (-plt'al-as),  a.  Bot.  Having  only  one  petal. 
U  Ui-pla'nar  (-pla'udr),  a.  [uni-  -+- planar.]  Mech.  Ly¬ 
ing  or  occurring  in  one  plane  ;  as,  uniplanar  motion, 
uniplanar  point  (of  a  surface),  Math.,  a  double  point  at  which 
the  proper  cone  of  tangent  lines  degenerates  into  two  coin¬ 
cident  planes  or  one  doubly  laid  plane. 

U-nip'li-cate  (u-nTp'lT-kat),  a.  [uni-  -f  plicate.]  Having, 
or  consisting  of,  but  one  fold. 

u  ni-po'lar  (u'ni-po'lar),  a.  [uni- polar.]  Having  but 
one  pole.  Specif.  :  a  Physics.  Having,  produced  by,  or 
acting  by,  one  pole  only,  b  Anal.  Designating  nerve  cells 
supposed  to  have  but  one  process. 

unipolar  armature.  Elec.,  an  armature  which  does  not  re¬ 
verse  its  polarity  during  a  complete  revolution.  —  u.  dy¬ 
namo.  See  homopolar  dynamo.  —  u.  induction.  Elec.,  induc¬ 
tion,  as  in  a  conducting  circuit,  by  only  one  pole  of  a  mag¬ 
net.  —  xl.  stimulation,  Physiol.,  the  stimulation  sometimes 
produced  when  one  electrode  of  an  induction  apparatus  is 
applied  to  a  nerve  ;  —  called  also  unipolar  induction  action. 
u  nique'  (u-nek'),  a.  [F.  unique ;  cf.  It.  unico ;  from  L. 
unicus ,  fr.  unus  one.  See  one.]  1.  Being  without  a  like 
or  equal ;  single  in  kind  or  excellence  ;  sole. 

2.  Math.  Single-valued  ;  admitting  only  one  value  for  any 
one  set  of  argument  values,  as  a  function. 

Syn.  —  See  single. 

—  u-nique'ly ,adv.  —  u  nique'ness.  n. 

u'ni-sep'tate  (u'nl-s&p'tat),  a.  [uni-  -f  septate.]  Bot. 
Having  but  one  septum,  or  partition,  as  a  silicle. 
uni-sex'u-al  (-sek'shu-al ;  250),  a.  [uni-  -f  sexual.]  Of 
one  sex  ;  esp.,  Zool.,  either  male  or  female  :  not  hermaph¬ 
rodite  ;  specif.,  Bot.,  diclinous.  —  U'ni-sex  U-al'i-ty  (-51'- 
T-ti),  n.  —  u  ni-sex'u-al-ly,  adv. 

U'ni-son  (u'nT-szhi ;  -z&n  ;  277),  n.  [LL.  unisonus  having 
the  same  sound  ;  L.  unus  one  -}-  son  us  a  sound  :  cf.  F. 
unisson,  It.  unisono.  See  one  ;  sound  a  noise.]  1.  Har¬ 
mony  ;  agreement ;  concord ;  union. 

2.  Music,  a  Identity  in  pitch  ;  the  interval  of  a  perfect 
prime,  represented  by  the  vibration  ratio  1:1.  b  State 
of  being  so  tuned  or  sounded.  Parts  played  or  sung  in  oc¬ 
taves  are  also  loosely  said  to  be  in  unison,  esp.  when  in 
octaves  between  male  and  female  voices,  or  between  high- 
toned  and  low-toned  instruments  of  the  same  class.  A  piece 
or  passage  is  said  to  be  sung  or  played  in  unison  when  all  the 
voices  or  instruments  perform  the  same  part,  as  distin¬ 
guished  from  performing  in  harmony,  c  A  unison  string. 

3.  A  single  unvaried  tone.  Bare.  Pope. 

U'ni-son,  a.  [Cf.  It.  unisono.]  1.  Sounding  alone.  Obs . 

2.  Music.  Sounded  alike  in  pitch  ;  unisonant;  unisonous, 
unison  string.  Music,  in  pianos,  any  one  of  two  or  three 


strings  that  are  tuned  to  the  same  pitch  and  are  struck  by 
one  hammer. 

U-nis'O-nal  (u-nls'o-nal ;  277),  a.  Being  in  unison  ;  unis¬ 
onant.  —  u-nis'o  nal-ly,  adv. 

u-nis'o-nance  (-nans),  n.  [See  unisonant.]  Accordance 
of  sounds  ;  unison. 

u-nis'o-nant  (-nfint),  a.  [uni-  +  sonant.  See  unison.] 
Being  in  unison ;  having  the  same  degree  of  gravity  or 
acuteness;  sounded  alike  in  pitch. 

U-nis'O-nous  (-nus),  a.  [See  unison.]  Being  in  unison; 
unisonant ;  also,  sounding  alone. 

U'nit  (u'nTt),  7i.  [Abbr.  fr.  unity.]  1.  A  single  thing  or 
person,  or  a  group  regarded  as  an  individual  member  of  a 
number  of  groups  ;  as,  the  units  of  a  military  force  ;  a  sys¬ 
tem  of  government  which  makes  the  township  the  unit. 

2.  Specif.:  a  Arith.  The  least  whole  number;  one.  b 
Math.  A  single  thing,  as  a  magnitude  or  number,  regarded 
as  an  undivided  whole,  c  Any  determinate  amount  or 
quantity  (as  of  length,  time,  heat,  value)  adopted  as  a 
standard  of  measurement  for  other  amounts  or  quantities 
of  the  same  kind.  See  List  of  Units,  below. 

3.  That  which  contains  or  produces  a  unit ;  as,  an  electric 
power  station  of  three  units  ;  one  unit  was  idle. 

4.  An  English  gold  coin  first  issped  by  James  I.,  which 
was  current  at  20  shillings;  —  so  called  in  reference  to 
the  union  of  England  and  Scotland.  A  variety  on  which  the 
monarch’s  head  appears,  crowned  with  laurel,  was  called 


a  laurel.  Also  called  unite. 

unit  of  value,  the  value  of  something  taken  as  a  standard 
by  comparison  with  which  to  reckon  the  value  of  other 
things.  —  u.  of  work.  Physics,  the  amount  of  work  done  by 
a  unit  force  acting  thrpugh  a  unit  distance,  or  the  amount 
required  to  lift  a  unit  weight  through  a  unit  distance 
against  gravitation.  See  erg,  foot  pound,  kilogrammeter. 
In  Physics,  units  are  ;  fundamental  units,  or  those  of  mass, 
length,  and  time ;  and  derived  units,  such  as  those  of  area, 
velocity,  acceleration,  etc.,  which  are  determined  by  refer- 
enceto  thefundamental  ones.  Inelectricityandmagnetism. 
there  are  certain  absolute  units,  and  practical  units  derived 
from  such  of  the  former  as  are  unsuitable  for  practical  use. 


LIST  OF  UNITS. 

Physical  Units. 

A  physical  unit  is  a  value  or  magnitude  conventionally  adopted 
as  a  unit  or  standard  in  physical  measurement. 

An  absolute  unit  is  one  which  has  an  unchanging  value  at  all 

times  and  places. 

An  absolute  system  of  units  is  one  based  on  certain  abso’ute 
units  (specifically,  the  centimeter,  gram,  and  second)  arbitrarily 
taken  as  fundamental,  and  from  which  other  units  are  derived. 

A  system  is  consistent  when  the  units  in  it  have  such  values  that 
theformulae  expressing  physical  laws  are  correct  without  pro¬ 
portionality  factors  ;  thus,  force  equpls  mass  times  acceleration. 
In  uhysics'the  unitsgenerally  takeii  as  fundamental  are  the  units 
of  length ,  mass,  and  time :  that  is,  L,  M,  and  T.  The  centimeter- 
gram-second  system,  known  as  the  C.  6.  S.  system,  is  a  consistent 
system  based  on  the  centimeter  as  the  unit  of  length,  the  gram 
as  the  unit  of  mass,  and  the  second  as  the  unit  of  time,  these  three 
units  being  taken  as  fundamental.  (See  centimeter  ;  2d 
ORAM  ;  4th  SE<  OND.) 

The  dimensions  of  a  quantity  in  any  system  are  found  by  express¬ 
ing  the  quantity  algebraically  in  terms  of  the  fundamental  units 
of  that  system;  thus  velocity  is  a  length  divided  by  a  time,  and 
in  a  length-mass-time  system  has  the  dimensions  L  7,_1. 

The  dimensions  of  a  quantity  indicate  how  its  unit  will  be 
changed  by  any  change  in  the  fundamental  units  :  thus,  if  the 
unit  of  length  is  changed  from  the  centimeter  to  the  meter,  the 
unit  of  velocity  is  increased  one  hundred  fold  ;  if  the  unit  of 
time  is  changed  from  the  second  to  the  minute,  the  unit  of  veloci¬ 
ty  is  decreased  as  1  :W).  Since  quantities  of  like  kind  have  the 
same  dimensions,  an  equation  containing  physical  quantities 
will  be  correct  only  when  each  term  has  the  same  dimensions. 

Mechanical  Units. 

The  derived  mechanical  units  of  the  C.  G.  S.  system  are  as  fol¬ 
lows.  The  dimensions  of  the  physical  quantity  are  given  in  pa¬ 
renthesis.  -  unit  acceleration,  a  =  v  -r-  T,  an  acceleration  of  one 
centimeter  per  second  per  second  ( L  T~-).  —  u.  angle,  a  =  arc  -f- 
radius,  an  angle  which  subtends  an  arc  equal  to  its  radius.  This 
unit  is  called  a  radian.  Since  an  angle  is  a  number  expressing  a 
ratio,  independent  of  fundamental  units,  it  has  no  dimensions. 
See  radian.  —  u.  angular  velocity.  <*>  =  a  -j-  T,  an  angular  veloc¬ 
ity  of  one  radian  per  second  (  7-i).  —  u.  force,  F  —  M  x  a,  a  force 
which,  acting  for  one  second  upon  a  mass  of  one  gram,  increases 
its  velocity  at  the  rate  of  one  centimeter  per  second^  L At  7-2)  ;  the 
C.  G.  S.  unit  of  force  is  called  a  dyne.  (In  engineering  me¬ 
chanics  force  is  commonly  considered  as  a  fundamental  quan¬ 
tity  and  mass  as  a  quantity  which  is  derived  according  to  the  re¬ 
lation  J/=  F-i-  a.  u.  mass  is  then  defined  os  a  mass  which  when 
acted  on  by  unit  force  lor  one  second  has  its  velocity  changed  at 
the  rate  of  one  centimeter  per  Becond.)  —  u  kinetic  energy.  If  = 
$J/t*2,  the  energy  of  a  mass  of  one  gram  moving  with  a  velocity 
of  one  centimeter  per  second  (7,23/  T~ 2);  the  C.  G.  S.  unit  is 
called  ail  <  l  g.  See  ERG.  —  u.  moment  of  inertia.  3/  x  Z2,  the  mo¬ 
ment  of  inertia  of  one  gram  at  a  distance  of  one  centimeter  from 
the  point  with  reference  to  which  the  moment  is  computed  (7,23/). 

—  u.  momentum.  M  x  v,  the  momentum  of  one  gram  moving 
with  a  velocity  of  one  centimeter  per  second  ( L  3/  7ei ).  —  u  pow¬ 
er.  P  =  W  —r-  7’.  the  power  when  work  is  done  at  the  rate  ol  one 
erg  per  second  (Z2J/7-3).  —  u.  pressure.  F-i-  S.  a  pressure  of  one 
dyne  per  square  centimeter  (7,-13/7u2).  _  u.  surface,  .S  =  L  x  L, 
the  area  of  a  square  centimeter  (7.2).  —  u  torque  or  moment,  F  x 
L,  a  torque  or  moment  produced  by  a  force  of  one  dyne  acting 
on  n  lever  arm  or  radius  of  one  centimeter  (7,2  p- 2).  —  u,  ve¬ 
locity,  r  =  L  -7-  T,  a  velocity  of  one  centimeter  per  second  (L  7’-i ). 

—  u.  volume.  V  =.  L  x  L  x  L,  the  volume  of  a  cubic  centimeter 
(Z.a).  —  u.  work.  If’  =  F  x  L,  the  work  done  by  a  force  of  one 


a.,  un'in-her'it-a-ble,  a.,  unin- 

hib'it-ed,  a.,  un  in-l'ti-at  ed 
(fin/T-nf8h'T-at/J?d),  a.,  un-in'- 
iured.  a.,  un  in  ju'ri  ous,  un  - 
in  oc'u-lat  ed.  a.,  un  in  quired' 
(-Yn-kwlrd' ),  a.,  un  in-quir'ing 
(-kwTr'Yng).  a.  See  un-,  not. 
un'in  quis'i  tive,  a.  Not  curi¬ 
ous  or  inquisitive, 
un'in-scribed'  (hn^n-skrThd'), 
a.,  un'in  sist'ent.  a.,  unin¬ 
spired'  (un'Yn-spTrd'),  a.,  un  - 
ln-spir'ing  (-spTr'Yng),  un  - 
in-spir'it-ed  (-spYr'Y-tPd).  a., 
unin-stalled'  (-staid').  un- 
in'sti-gat  ed,  a.,  un-in'sti-tut  - 
ed.  a.. unin-struct'ed.  it.,  un  in- 
struc'ti-ble.o.,  unln-struc'tive. 
a.,  un-in'su-lat  ed,  a.,  un  in- 
sult'ed,  a.,  un  in-sur'a  ble  (On  - 
Yn-shoor'd-bi).«..  unin-sured', 
a.,  un  in'te-grat  ed,  a.,  un  in  - 
tel  lec'tu-al,  unin-tel'li- 

gent,  a.,  un  in  tel'li-gent-ly, 
adv.,  unin-telii-gi-bil'i-ty, 
unin-tel'li-gi-ble,  a.,  un  in-tel'- 
li-gi-ble-ness.  unin-tel'li-gi- 
tly.  ad  un  in-tend'ed.  a.,  un 
In -ten'tion-al,  a..  nnin-ten/- 
tion-al'i-ty.  n..  un  in-ten'tion- 
al-lv.  ndr.,  unin-ter'ea  lat  ed. 
a.,  un-in'ter-cept'ed,  a.,  un-in  -  ' 
ter-change'a-ble,  a.,  un-in  ter-  j 
dtct'ed.  a.  See  UN-,  not. 


un-in' ter-essed'(  an-Ynier-«5st'), 

a.  lit  interested.  Obs. 
un-in'ter-est-ing.  a.,  un-in'ter- 
est-ing-ly,  adv.,  un-in 'ter-est- 
ing-ness.  n.,  un-in  ter-fered'- 
with'.  a.  See  i  n-,  not. 
un-in  ter-mis'sion,  n.  Want  or 
failure  of  intermission.  Rare. 
un-in' ter-mis'8ive.  a.,  un-in  ter- 
mit'ted.  a.,  un-in  ter-mit'ted- 
ly,  adr..  un-in  ter-mit'tent.  a., 
un-in  ter-mit 'ting.  a.,  un-in'ter- 
mit'ting-ly,  adr.,  un-inter- 
mixed'.  a.,  un'in-ter'po-lat  ed 
(fin'Yn-tflr'pfi-lat'ed),  a.,  un  in¬ 
ter 'pret-a-ble.  a.,  un'in-ter'-  j 
pret-ed.  «..un  in  terred'(im'Yn  - 
tQrd'),  a.,  un-in  ter-rupt'ed,  a.. 
un-in' ter-rupt'ed-ly,  adv.  See 
i  n-,  not.  [thralled.  Obs. I 

un in-thralled',  a.  Not  en-| 
un-in'ti-mat  ed.  a.,  un  in-tim'- 
i-daVed.  a.,  un  in-tombed'  (un/- 
Yn-toomd').  a.,  un  in-tox'i-cat  - 
ed.  a.,  un  in-tox'i-cating.  a., 
unln-trenched'  (fin/Yn- 
tr?ncht'),  a.  See  i  n-,  not. 
un-in'tri-cated  (fin-Yn'trY- 
kat  ?d),  a.  Not  involved  or  in¬ 
tricate  .  Ohs .  or  R. 
un-in  tro-duced'.  a.,  un-in  tro- 
spec'tive.  n.  See  un-,  not. 
u  ni-nu'cle-ar,  a.  Uninucleate; 
mononuclear. 


u  ni-nu'cle-ate.  u  ni-nu'cle-at  -  1 

ed.  ".  Having  but  one  nucleus, 
un  in'un-dat'ed.  a.,  un  in  ured' 
(tln'Yn-Qrd').  un  in-vad'ed 
(-vfid'Sd).  a  .  un'in-vent'ed.  a., 
un'in-vent'i-ble-ness.  n..  un'in- 
ven'tive.  0..  un  in-ven'tive-ly. 
adr.,  un  in-vert'ed.  unin¬ 
vested.  un  in-ves'ti-ga-fcle. 
a.,  unin-ves'ti  gat'ed.  a.,  un  - 
in-ves'ti  ga  tive.  a.,  unin-vid'- 
i-ous,  a.  See  un-,  not. 
un  in  vite',  r.  t.  [See  1st  vs-.] 
To  annul  nn  invitation  of.  Ran-. 
—  unin-vit'ed  (iinin-vlt'Cd), 
j).  a. 

unin-vit'ed.  a.,  un'in-vit'ing 
(-ing).  a.,  un-in-voked'(-vokt'),  | 
a.,  un  in  volved'  (-v8lvd')t  a. 
See  un-,  not. 

u  ni-oc'u-lar.  a.  See  uni-. 
union  bow.  See  (!th  bow,  2. 
union  cord.  A  strong  white  cord 
made  of  cotton  and  linen,  and  , 
used  for  stay  laces, 
un'ioned  (fih'vnnd),  a.  [ union 
-f  -ed.]  United.  Rare. 
union  grass.  Any  grass  of  the 
genus  ('viola 

U'ni-on'i-dae  (lUnY-On'Y-de),  I 
v.  cl.  [NL.  vnio  mussel,  fr.  L. 
win  a  single  large  pearl  +  -u/a?.] 
Zool.  A  very  large  family  of  I 
fresh-water  'mussels  having  a 


nacreous,  often  roughly  sculp 

tured  shell  with  a  thick*  epider¬ 
mis.  Their  larvae  pass  through 
a  glochidium  stage.  The  fami¬ 
ly  is  represented  in  nearly  all 
parts  of  the  world,  hut  chiefly 
in  North  America.  —  u  ni-on'id 
(-fin'Yd),  w.  —  u  ni-on'i-form  (-Y 
form),  a.  [See  vv-,  not. I 

un-i'on-ized  (hn-T'Jn-Yzd).  a. I 
union  ioint.  Mech.  a  A  joint 
formed  by  means  of  a  union,  b 
A  piece  of  pipe  made  in  the 
form  of  the  letter  f. 
un'ion-nut',  n.  An  Australian 
rutaceous  tree  ( Rosistoa  sapin- 
difomns)  yielding  a  useful  cab¬ 
inet  wood. 

union  shop.  A  shop  run  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  requirements  of  a 
trade-union. 

union  station  A  station  used 
jointly  by  two  or  more  railroad 
companies.  U.  S.  tr  Canada. 
union  suit.  An  undergarment 
combining  undershirt  and 
drawers  in  one  piece.  Cant. 
union  valve.  A  valve  with  a 
union  on  one  side.  legg-l 

u  ni-o'val.  a.  Having  but  one| 
u'ni  o'vu  lar,  u  ni-o'vu-late,  a. 
Rot.  Having  or  bearing  but  one 
ovule. 


u  nip'a-ra  (O-nlp'w-ra),  n. 
[NL.  See  PNiPAROi  s.]  A  wom¬ 
an  who  has  borne  one  child, 
u'ni  ped  (Q'nY-p?d).  a.  [ uni - 
-f  -yed.]  Having  only  one  loot, 
u'ni  phase,  a.  [vni- +  phase], 
u'ni  phas  er(-faz'er).w.  Flee.  = 
SINGLE- PHASE, SINGLE- PHASER, 
u-niph'o  nous  (tl-nYf'o-mls),  a. 
[uni-  4-  Gr.  sound.]  Hav¬ 

ing  but  one  sound,  as  the  drum, 
u  ni-po-lar'i-ty  (n'nY-po-lUr'Y- 
tY),  v.  State  of  being  unipolar.  [ 
u-nip'o-tent  (fi-nYp'C-trnt),  a. 
Having  power  in  one  way  only.  : 
—  u  nip'o-tence  (-t£ns),  n.  [Ii.  I 
u  nique',  n.  A  unique  thing. I 
uniqueme,  a.  [AS.  ungeeweme.] 
Displeasing;  inconvenient.  Obs. 
u-niq'ui-ty  (fi-nYk'wY-tY;  fl-ne'- 
kwY-),  v.  Uniqueness.  /*. 
u  ni  ra'di-al.  a.,  u  ni-ra'di-ate, 
a.,  u  ni  ra'mose.  u  ni-ra'mous, 
a.  SeeuNi-. 

u'ni-reme  (fi'nY-rem),  a.  [uni- 
-1-  L.  remus  oar.l  Class.  Antiq. 
Having  but  one  bank,  or  tier,  of 
oars,  ns  a  galley  ;  single-banked, 
unirimed.  a.  [AS.  uvgerxmed ,  fr. 
nmmimher.l  Innumerable.  Obs. 
un-irk'et.a.  [wn-  not  -f  dial.  p.  p. 
of  irk.]  Unwearied.  Obs.  Scot. 
un-ir'ri-gat  ed,  a.,  un-ir'ri-ta- 


ble.  a.,  un-lr'ri-tat  ed,  a.,  un- 
ir'ri-tat  ing.  a.  See  un-,  not. 
unis.  Abbr.  Unison, 
unisele.  a.  =  uniseu.  Obs. 
uniseli.  a.  [AS.  Un* 

happy  ;  unfortunate.  Obs. 
uniselthe.  n.  [AS.  ungesselp.] 
I  n happiness.  Obs. 
u  nl-sep'al  ous,  See  uni-. 
u  ni  se'ri-al,  a.,  u  ni-se'ri  al  ly, 
adv..  u  ni-se'ri-ate.  a.,  u  ni-se'- 
ri-ate-ly,  adv.  See  uni-. 
u  ni-ser'rate,  a.  Rot.  Having 
only  one  row  of  serrations, 
u'ni  ser'ru-late.  a.  Rot.  Having 
one  row  of  small  serrations, 
unisibbe.  n.  [AS.  vngesibb  not 
related,  strange,  not  at  peace. 
See  sib.  a.  Enmity.  Obs. 

u  nl-sil'l-cate.  v.  See  silicate. 
un  i'so-lat  ed,  a.  See  un-,  not. 
unisome,  a.  [AS.  uugesom.] 
Disunited  ;  unreconciled.  Obs. 
u'ni-spi'ral  (O'nY-spT'rrtl),  a. 
[j/j/j-  +  spiral.]  Rot.  Having  a 
single  coil,  as  the  elaters  in  some 
liverworts.  [un-,  not.j 

un-is'sued  (fin-Ysh'Oa),  a.  See| 
u'ni  styl'ist  (fi'nY-stTl'Yst),  n.  A 
person  having  hut  one  style.  R. 
u  ni-sul'cate,  a.  -f  sul- 

cate.]  Having  a  single  groove, 
unisunde,  n.  =  unsunde.  Obs. 


ale,  senate,  c&re,  Am,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofd ;  eve,  £vent,  gnd,  recent,  maker;  ice,  ill;  old,  obey,  orb,  ddd,  s6ft,  connect ; 

II  Foreljpn  Word.  t  Obsolete  Variont  of.  4-  combined  with.  =  equals. 


use,  unite,  urn,  up,  circi/s,  menii ; 


UNIT 
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un  iti  on 


?tynf,  “ting  through  a  distance  of  one  centimeter  (Z2J/7'-2): 
the  C.  G.  &.  unit  oi  work  is  called  an  erg. 

Magnetic  and  Electrical  Units. 

There  are  primarily  two  systems  founded  on  the  C.  G.  S.  units 
ot  length,  mass  and  time.  They  are  :  (1;  electromagnetic  sys- 
tem  based  on  the  force  exerted  between  two  mugnetiepoles;  ci) 
electrostatic  system.  l>af*ed  upon  the  iorce  exerted  between  two 
quantities  of  electricity.  In  addition  there  is  the  practical  sys¬ 
tem,  the  units  ot  which  are  multiples  or  submultiples  of  the  units 
in  the  electromagnetic  and  electrostatic  systems.  The  principal 
umtB  of  these  systems  are  given  below;  dimensions  and  defining 
equations  arc  given  in  l able  /.  and  Table  II. 
unit  flux  density,  a  unit  flux  per  unit  area  ;  one  line  of  force  or 
one  maxicell  per  square  centimeter  ;  the  C.  G.  S.  unit  is  called  a 
gauss  See  gauss.  —  u  intensity  of  magnetic  field  (magnetic 
force  or  magnetizing  force),  an  intensity  w  inch  acts  on  unit  pule 
with  the  torce  oi  one  dyne  ;  a  magnetizing  Iorce  produced  by 
unit  magnetomotive  force  (one  gilbert)  per  centimeter  ;  the  0. 
G.  S.  unit  is  called  a  gauss.  —  u.  intensity  of  magnetization,  the 
intensity  of  magnetization  oi  a  magnet  with  unit  magnetic  mo¬ 
ment  per  unit  volume  (see  note  below  under  susceptibility).  —  u. 
magnetic  flux,  the  flux  produced  by  unit  magnetomotive  force 
through  unit  reluctance  ;  one  line  of  force  ;  the  C.  G.  S.  unit  is 
called  a  maxwell.  See  maxwell.  —  u.  magnetic  moment,  the 
magnet  moment  of  two  unlike  unit  poles  at  a  distance  apart  ot 
one  centimeter.— u.  magnetic  pole,  a  polewhich  in  a  nonmagnetic 
medium  will  repel  with  a  iorce  of  one  dyne  another  equal  and 
like  pole  at  a  distance  of  one  centimeter.  —  u.  magnetomotive 
force  (or  magnetic  potential),  a  magnetomotive  force  which  will 
produce  unit  flux  (one  maxwell)  through  unit  reluetanee  (one 
oersted)  ;  the  magnetomotive  force  ot  1  4tt  C.  G.  S.  units  of 
current  in  one  turn  (U.P.UiS  ampere  turn) ;  the  C.  G.  S.  unit  is 
commonly  called  a  gilbert,  a  name  not  yet  authorized  by  anv 
international  electrical  congress.  See  gilberi.  —  u.  permea¬ 
bility,  the  permeability  of  a  nonmagnetic  material  (as  air)  in 
which  a  unit  flux  density  is  produced  by  unit  magnetizing  force 

—  u  reluctance,  the  reluctance  of  a  cubic  centimeter  of  a  material 
with  unit  permeability  ;  a  reluctance  in  which  unit  magnetomo¬ 
tive  force  produces  unit  magnetic  flux  ;  the  C.  G.  S.  unit  is  com¬ 
monly  called  an  oersted,  a  name  not  yet  authorized  bv  anv  inter¬ 
national  electrical  congress.  See  oersted.  —  u.  reluctivity,  the 
reluctivity  of  a  materiul  with  unit  permeability.  —  u  susceptibil¬ 
ity,  the  susceptibility  of  a  substance  which  has  unit  intensity  of 
magnetization.  (The  usage,  common  in  early  writing,  of  stating 
magnetic  properties  in  terms  of  susceptibility  and  intensit\\of 
magnetization,  has  been  largely  abandoned.  With  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  electrical  engineering,  it  bus  become  more  usual  to  ex¬ 
press  such  properties  in  terms  of  permeubility  and  flux  density.) 

Electromagnetic  Units. 

unit  capacity,  a  capacity  which  is  charged  to  unit  potential  by 
unit  quantity  —  u.  current,  a  current  which  in  passing  through 
a  conductor  one  centimeter  in  length  bent  in  the  arc  of  a  circle 
one  centimeter  in  radius  creates  at  the  center  a  unit  magnetic 
field.  —  u  electromotive  force,  the  electromotive  force  generated 
in  a  conductor  cutting  unit  magnetic  flux  per  second.  This  is 
also  the  unit  of  difference  ot  potential.—  u.  energy,  the  energy  ex¬ 
pended  in  a  circuit  in  which  an  unvarying  unit  electromotive 
force  causes  an  unvarying  unit  current  to  How  for  one  second  ; 
the  C.  G.  S.  unit  is  called  an  erg.  -  u.  inductance,  an  inductance 
such  that  unit  electromotive  force  is  induced  by  a  current  vary¬ 
ing  at  the  rate  of'one  unit  per  second.  —  u.  power,  the  power  cor¬ 
responding  to  an  expenditure  of  unit  energy  per  second.  —  u 
quantity,  the  quantity  conveyed  by  unit  current  in  one  second. 

—  u  resistance,  a  resistance  through  which  unit  electromotive 
force  will  cause  unit  current  to  flow. 

Electrostatic  Units. 

unit  capacity,  a  capacity  charged  to  unit  potential  by  unit  quan¬ 
tity  v  a  sphere  one  centimeter  in  radius  has  unit  capacity.  —  u 
current,  a  current  conveying  unit  quantity  in  unit  time  (1  see 
ond)  —  u.  difference  of  potential,  a  difference  requiring  expend- 
itureof  an  erg  of  work  to  move  a  unit  quantity  from  one  point  to 
another.  This  is  also  the  unit  of  electromotive  force,  u  inten 
sity  of  field,  the  intensity  of  a  field  in  which  unit  quantity  is 
acted  on  by  unit  force.  —  u.  quantity,  n  quantity  w  hieh  in  a  me¬ 
dium  of  unit  specific  inductive  capacity  (air)  repels  witha  force 
of  one  dyne  another  equal  and  like  quantity  at  a  distance  of  one 
centimeter.— u  resistance, a  resistance  between  the  ends  ot  which 
there  will  be  unit  difference  of  potential  when  unit  current  flows 

—  u  specific  inductive  capacity,  the  inductive  capacity  ol  air. 

It  has  been  proposed  to  name  certain  electromagnetic  and 
electrostatic  units  by  prefixing  ah  and  abstat ,  respectively,  before 
the  name  of  the  corresponding  practical  unit  ;  thus  iihro/t  is 
the  C.  G.  S.  electromagnetic,  and  abstatvolt  the  C.  G.  S.  electro¬ 
static,  unit  of  electromotive  force 

Practical  Units. 

The  units  of  the  practical  system  are  multiples  of  the  C.  G.  S. 
units,  established  for  convenience  in  practical  use  by  the  Inter¬ 
national  Electrical  Congress  of  l.SNl  (and  later),  and  so  related  as 
to  form  a  consistent  system  (see  above ) ;  the  ohm  and  the  a  my  ere 
were  the  practical  units  first  established,  the  volt  and  other 
practical  units  being  defined  in  terms  of  these  two  :  and  for  defi¬ 
niteness  the  system  might  be  designated  the  ohm-ampere  sys¬ 
tem.  Electrical  formula?  are  correct  when  units  of  any  one  sys¬ 
tem  are  used  consistently  throughout  :  thus,  Ohm’s  law  (current 
=  electromotive  force  -f-  resistance),  which  is  true  in  C.  G.  S. 
electromagnetic  or  electrostatic  units,  is  also  true  in  practical 
units,  —  the  values  of  current,  electromotive  force,  and  resistance 
being  expressed  in  amperes,  volts,  and  ohms,  —  but  it  would  not 
he  true  if,  for  example,  the  value  of  resistance  were  given  in  meg¬ 
ohms.  (  Practical  unit  is  often,  less  properly,  used  for  any  unit 
practically  used,  whether  a  unit  of  the  practical  system  or  not 
Bv  this  usage,  a  megohm  would  be  call'  d  a  practical*  unit.) 

The  fundamental  units  on  which  the  practical  system  is  based 
are:  the  earth's  quadrant  (10*>  centimeters)  us  unit  of  length, 
Kl-li  grams  as  unit  of  mass,  and  the  second  as  unit  of  time. 

The  only  units  of  the  practical  system  which  have  names  and  are 
used  are  given  below  ;  for  other  quantities  the  units  of  the  C.  G. 
S  system  are  m->re  convenient. 

1  ampere  =  10' 1  C.  G.  S.  electromagnetic  units  of  current. 

=  10-1  x  (3  x  10>‘»)=  3  x  10**  C  G.  S.  electrostatic  units 
1  coulomb  =  Iff-1  C.  G.  S.  electromagnetic  units  of  quantity. 

=  10- 1  x  (3  x  I0U»)  =  3  x  10'-*  C.  G.  S.  electrostatic  units. 
1  farad  =  1(H»  C.  G.  S.  electromagnetic  units  of  capacity. 

=  KH*  x  (!)  x  1020)  =  9  x  loo  C.  G.  S.  electrostatic  units. 
1  henry  =  10°  C.  G.  S  electromagnetic  units  of  inductance. 

=  UP  -T-  (0  x  1020)=  ^  x  10”O  C.  G.  S.  electrostatic  units. 
1  joule  =  UU  C  G  S.  electromagnetic  units  of  energy. 

=  10*  C.  G.  S.  electrostatic  units. 

1  ohm  =  UP  C  G  S.  electromagnetic  units  of  resistance. 

=  UP  -3-  (9  x  U)2o)  =  £  x  lo-o  C.  G.  S'  electrostatic  units. 
1  volt  =  UP  C.  G.  S.  electromagnetic  units  of  potential 

=  pis  . i.  (g  y  poo)  —  c.  G.  S.  electrostatic  units. 

1  watt  =  107  c.  G.  S.  electromagnetic  units  of  power. 

=  107  C.  G.  S.  electrostatic  units, 
magnetic  units  of  the  practical  system  are  not  used.  The  Inter¬ 
national  Electrical  Congress  of  1000  gave  the  name  maxwell  to 
theC.  G.  S.  (electromagnetic)  unit  of  magnetic  flux  and  the  name 
gauss  to  the  C.  G  S.  unit  of  flux  density.  The  C.  G.  S.  unit  of 
reluctance  is  commonly  called  oersted ;  the  C.  G.  S.  unit  of 
magnetomotive  force,  gilbert,  —  recommendations  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Institute  of  Electrical  Engineers  which  have  not  vet  been 
adopted  by  an  International  Electrical  Congress.  See  above. 

See  gauss,  gilbert,  oersted,  maxwell 

Miscellaneous  Units. 

units  of  light  and  illumination.  See  candle  power,  bougie 
decimals,  Hefner,  lumen,  lux.  foot  candle 
units  of  heat,  o/  thermal  units.  See  calorie  &  British  ther¬ 
mal  unit.  


Board  of  Trade  unit  (B.  O.  T.  unit,  B.  T.  U.  or  simply  a  unit),  a 
name  used  in  Engluud  for  one  kilowatt  hour, 
rational  units  are  a  system  of  magnetic  and  electrical  units,  first 
suggested  by'  (_).  Heaviside,  in  which  unit  magnetic  pole  is  de¬ 
fined  as  a  pole  from  which  emanates  unit  magnetic  flux. 


MAGNETIC 

UNITS.* -TABLE  I. 

Name  of 

Symbol 

Dimensions. 

Quantity. 

Equation. 

Electro¬ 

magnetic. 

Electro¬ 

static. 

Pole 

strength^ 
Magnetic 
moment  n 

V  /7,!n 
9TC  =  m£ 

2^*'/»rV* 

Lhiihk'h 

Li/lMhk'h 

Intensity 
of  magnet¬ 
ization  < 

__3n 

J  y 

rv*  ^t-vc 

Field  in¬ 
tensity  <>r 
magnetiz 
ing  force'1 

3C  =  £ 

Lhn'hr-k'h 

Suscepti¬ 
bility  c 

II 

X 

M 

Z-2  T-k-1 

Permea¬ 

bility' 

(.=  1  +  412* 

Z"2  r2  AT1 

Reluctiv¬ 

ity^ 

_  1 
-  7* 

-l 

Z2  T~2  k 

Reluc¬ 
tance  d 

Magnetic 
flux  a 

(R  =  £ 

<p  =  g.3Cs 

i-V‘ 

A'^rV7’ 

L  T-1  k 

z1/2j/,/2a',/2 

Flux  den¬ 
sity  a 

®=-|=nJC 

L-1/*x''*T-V/ * 

LZhll'hk'h 

Magneto¬ 
motive 
force  b 

II  II  II 

i’/’j/'/TV'/’ 

*  For  magnetic  quantities,  the  C.  G.  S.  electromagnetic  units  are 
universal;  the  use  of  electrostatic  units  is  rare  (see  note  *♦  follow¬ 
ing  Table  11. ).  There  are  no  magnetic  units  in  the  practical  system. 
1  N  =  number  ol'  turns. 

ELECTRIC  UNITS.**  —  TABLE  II. 


Name  of 
Quantity. 

Symbol 

Dimensions. 

AND 

Equation. 

Electro¬ 

magnetic. 

Electro¬ 

static. 

Electro- 

r>  <t> 

motive 

e=t 

z3/2j/'/27--y/« 

L'/ljl'/lT-'k--'/* 

Current* 

i-2m* 

T  R 

z'/»j/V2  r-V1/2 

Zs/2j/'/2  r~2k'h 

Resist¬ 
ance  c 

i 

ZT'V 

l~'  rr' 

Quantity  b 

v{ZYrFL'k 

zV.iPV-V, 

za/2j/Vir-V'/2 

Capacity  </ 

z-'rV 

Lk 

„  T  <t> 

Lg. 

ance  c 

l=e7=7 

Capacity 

1 

react 

Ac  —  . 

LT~'g 

L  1  T~k  1 

ance  e 
Inductive 

2  Try  C 

react¬ 
ance  c 

Xl  =  —27 r/J  L 

L  T-'g 

L~'Tk~' 

Electric 

work  or 
energy  e 

W=E  IT 

L-.MT -2 

L2  it  7“2 

Electric 
power  e 
Intensity 

P=  EI 

l2  JIT-' 

of  elec¬ 
tric  field 
(electric 
force) a 

II  O’ 1*1 

II 

II  b 

z'/s  j/'/a  r‘V/2 

z-VsflVjr'z-Vs 

Surface 
density  * 

L-V..}l'hg-'/2 

L~u*  m'/*  T-'k'C 

Current 
density  * 

5’ 

L-z/til'/.-T-'g-'/t 

Z-V2J/V2  rt-'/j 

Conduc¬ 

tance 

Z*1  Tg-' 

LT-'k 

Resistivity 

( specific 
resist- 

T> 

II 

Sj 

L*r-'g 

Tk~' 

anceje 

Conductiv- 

0 

ity(specif 
ic  conduc¬ 
tance)  d 

k-QL 

*  “  Fir- 

L  T~  /x 

T  k 

Specific  in¬ 
ductive 

Z'2  r2g-' 

k 

capacity  d 

Displace¬ 

ment* 

*1.5 

ii 

=> 

z-'/s  y/2  r-'i-'/a 

♦•The  dimensions  of  m  and  of  /•  alone  are  not  known,  but  the  prod¬ 
uct  pk  is  known  to  have  the  dimensions  of  the  reciprocal  of  the 
square  of  a  velocity,  L--T 2.  Commonly  p.  and  k  are  suppressed 
from  the  dimensional  formula?,  it  bein;j  assumed  in  the  electro¬ 
magnetic  system  that  g.  is  a  number  without  dimensions  and  that 
k  lias  accordingly  the  dimensions  I.~-  7 -,  and  in  the  electro¬ 
static  system  that  A'  is  a  number  without  dimensions  and  that 
u  has  the  dimensions  Z-2  T 2.  The  velocity  appearing  in  the  ratio 
between  the  electrostatic  and  electromagnetic  units  has  been 
found  to  be  approximately  3  x  KH",  the  velocity  of  light. 
a  The  C.G.S  electrostatic  unit  is  equal  to  the  C  O  S.  electromag 
netic  unit  multiplied  by  3  x  10i<>.  The  electrostatic  dimensions 
ore  equal  to  the  electromagnetic  dimensions  multiplied  by 

L-'ryr'Uk-'/ 2. 

b  Tlie  C.C.S.  electrostatic  unit  is  equal  to  the  C.G.S.  electro¬ 
magnetic  unit  divided  by  3  x  loi".  The  electrostatic  dimen¬ 
sions  are  equal  to  the  electromagnetic  dimensions  multiplied  by 

Lr-V'Wh. 

c  The  C.G.S.  electrostatic  unit  is  equal  to  the  C.G.S.  electromag¬ 
netic  unit  multiplied  by  '•>  x  102".  The  electrostatic  dimen¬ 
sions  are  equal  to  the  electromagnetic  dimensions  multiplied 
by  L~T-gr'k~' 

d  The  C.G.S.  electrostatic  unit  is  equal  to  the  C.G.S.  electromag¬ 
netic  unit  divided  by  5)  x  102".  The  electrostatic  dimensions  are 
equal  to  the  electromagnetic  dimensions  multiplied  by  L 1  T~'gk. 
e  The  C.G.S.  electrostatic  unit  equals  the  C.G.S.  electromagnetic 
unit.  Electrostatic  and  electromagnetic  dimensions  are  alike, 
t  f  =  frequency. 


u-nit'a-ble  (u-nit'a-b’l),  a.  Also  u  nite'a  ble.  Capable  oi 

union,  by  growth  or  otherwise. 

U'ni-ta'rl-an  (u'nt-ta'n-Sn  ;  115),  n.  [Cf.  F.  uniiaire. 
See  unitary,  unity.]  1,  [cap.]  Theol.  &  Eccl.  One  who 
denies  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  believing  that  God 
exists  only  in  one  person ;  a  unipersonalist ;  also,  one  of 
a  denomination  of  Christians  holding  this  belief.  The 
churches  of  the  Unitarian  denomination  are  congregational  in 
polity,  except  in  Hungary,  where  they  are  organized  under  a 
bishop.  They  have  never  issued  any  authoritative  confession  of 
faith,  one  of  their  most  distinctive  principles  being  the  right  ©f 
private  judgment  in  theological  matters.  They  formerly  dif¬ 
fered  widely  among  themselves,  the  conservatives  holding  a  be¬ 
lief  in  supernuturalism  and  in  various  doctrines  modified  from 
those  of  the  orthodox  Trinitarian  bodies  ;  the  radical  school 
rejected  supernuturalism.  Now  there  is  virtual  unitv  on  the 
broad  basis  ot  the  doctrines  of  “  the  fatherhood  of  God,  the 
brotherhood  of  man,  the  leadership  of  Jesus,  salvation  by  char¬ 
acter,  and  the  progress  of  mankind  onward  and  upward  for¬ 
ever.”  Unitarian  views  are  held  by  the  Ilicksite  Friends,  by 
many  Universal ists,  and  some  others.  See  Presbyterian,  a. 

2.  One  who  rejects  the  principle  of  dualism  ;  a  monist. 

3.  A  monotheist.  Rare.  Fleming. 

4.  An  advocate  of  unity  or  a  unitary  system  ;  specif.,  one 
who  advocates  centralization  in  government.  Rare  in  U.  S. 

U'ni-ta'ri-an  (u'nT-ta'rT-an  ;  115),  <7.  1.  Unitary. 

2.  [cap.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  Unitarians  or  their  doctrines. 

3.  Polit.  Sci.  Designating,  or  pertaining  to,  a  form  of 
government  in  which  the  general  governmental  powers  are 
vested  in  one  sovereign  body  ;  —  opposed  to  federal. 

In  u  Unitarian  or  consolidated  constitution,  like  that  of  Great 
Britain, organic  changes  may  he  eff  ected  with  greater  facility  and 
safety  than  in  a  lederal  constitution  such  as  that  of  the  United 
States.  Quick  tf  Garran. 

u  ni  ta'ri-an-ism  (-Tz’m),  n.  [Cf.  F.  unitairianisme.] 

1.  [cap.]  The  doctrines  of  Unitarians. 

2.  Any  Unitarian  or  unitary  system,  as  of  government. 
U'ni-ta  rism  (u'nT-ta-rTz’m),  n.  State  of  being  unitary  ;  a 

unitary  theory  or  system. 

u'ni-ta-ry  (u'm-ta-rT),  a.  [Cf.  F.  uniiaire.  See  unity.] 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  unit  or  units ;  relating  to,  or  char¬ 
acterized  by,  unity  ;  as,  the  uniiai'y  method  in  arithmetic  ; 
a  unitary  or  monistic  tendency. 

2.  Of  the  nature  of  a  unit;  not  divided;  as,  a  unitary 
government. 

unitary  theory,  Chem.,  the  modern  theory  which  regards 
molecules  as  units  whose  parts  are  bound  together  in  defi¬ 
nite  structure,  with  mutual  and  reciprocal  influence  on  each 
other.  Cf.  binary  theory,  dualistic  system  or  theory. 
u  nite'  (u-nlt'),  v.  t. ;  u-nit'ed  (-nit'Sd) ;  u-nit'ing  (-nit'- 
Tng).  [L.  unitus ,  p.  p.  of  unire  to  unite,  fr.  unus  one 
See  one.]  1.  To  put  together  so  as  to  make  one  ;  to  join,  as 
two  or  more  constituents,  to  form  a  single  whole  ;  to  com¬ 
bine  ;  connect ;  to  cause  to  adhere  ;  as,  to  unite  bricks  by 
mortar  ;  to  unite  bars  by  welding  ;  to  unite  two  armies. 

2.  Hence,  to  join  by  a  legal  or  moral  bond,  as  families  by 
intermarriage,  nations  by  treaty,  men  by  opinions  ;  to  join 
in  interest,  affection,  fellowship,  or  the  like. 

Syn.  —  Combine,  consolidate,  amalgamate.  See  join. 
u  nite',  v.  i.  1.  To  become  one ;  to  be  cemented  or  con¬ 
solidated  or  incorporated  together  ;  to  combine,  as  by  ad¬ 
hesion  or  mixture  ;  to  coalesce  ;  to  grow  together. 

2.  To  join  in  an  act;  to  act  in  concert;  as,  all  parties 
united  in  signing  the  petition. 

U-nit'ed  (u-nit'ed),  p.  a.  1.  Combined  ;  joined  ;  made  one. 

2.  In  agreement;  harmonious  ;  as,  a  united  family. 

3.  R.  C.  Ch.  Designating,  or  pert,  to,  any  of  various  bodies 
of  Oriental  Christians  acknowledging  the  supremacy  of  the 
Pope  and  in  communion  with  the  Church  of  Rome.  Such 
bodies  retain  many  local  customs  and  rites. 

United  Armenians,  R.  C.  Ch.,  Armenian  Christians  who  are 
in  union  with  the  Church  of  Rome.  There  have  been  such 
since  the  14th  century.  They  are  found  in  various  coun¬ 
tries,  and  are  under  a  patriarch  whose  residence  is  in  Con¬ 
stantinople.  —  U.  Baptists.  Eccl.  See  Baptist,  ??.,  2.  —  U. 
Brethren.  Eccl.  See  Moravian,  w.,  2.  —  U.  Brethren  in  Christ, 
Eccl.,  an  evangelical  denomination  resembling  the  Meth¬ 
odists  in  doctrine  and  polity,  founded  by  Philip  William 
Otterbein  and  Martin  Boehm  in  Frederick  County,  Mary¬ 
land,  in  1800.  It  is  now  divided  into  the  United  Brethren  m 
Christ,  and  the  United  Brethren  in  Christ  (Old  Constitu¬ 
tion),  differing  as  to  the  constitutionality  of  the  act  of  the 
General  Conference  of  1885  creating  a  commission  to  revise 
the  confession  of  faith  and  the  constitution. 

The  Cnited  Brethren  in  Christ  are  sometimes  confounded  with 
tli e  Unitas  Fratrum  or  Moravian  Brethren.  II.  K.  Carroll. 

—  U.  Free  Church  of  Scotland.  See  Presbyterian,  a.  —  U. 
Greeks.  Eccl.,  those  Greek  and  other  Eastern  Christians 
who,  in  consequence  of  their  acknowledgment  of  the  su¬ 
premacy  of  the  Pope,  are  united  to  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  but  are  allowed  to  use  their  own  liturgies  and  to 
retain  some  of  their  ancient  usages,  such  as  the  marriage 
of  the  lower  clergy,  Communion  in  both  kinds,  etc. ;  the 
Uniats.  They  include  the  Melchites,  the  Rutlienian  Cath¬ 
olics,  the  Maronites,the  Roumanian  Catholics,  etc.,  and 
are  usually  called  Catholics  of  the  Greek  or  Oriental  Rite. 

—  U.  Irishmen.  Society  of,  a  society  formed  in  Ireland  in  1791 
by  Theobald  Wolfe  Tone,  aiming  to  unite  Protestants  and 
Roman  Catholics  for  the  purpose  of  securing  a  repeal  of 
the  penal  law's,  an  extension  of  the  suffrage,  etc.  It  failed 
of  its  object  and  was  proclaimed.  About  1795  it  was  re¬ 
organized  as  a  secret  society  with  the  avowed  aim  of  sep¬ 
arating  Ireland  from  the  British  empire,  and  was  influen¬ 
tial  in  bringing  about  the  rebellion  of  1798.  —  U.  Kingdom, 
the.  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  ;  —  so  named  since  January 
1,  1801,  when  the  Legislative  Union  went  into  operation. 

—  U.  Methodist  Free  Churches.  See  Methodist,  n.,  5.  —  U.  Nor¬ 
wegian  Lutheran  Church.  See  Lutheran,  n.  —  U.  Original 
Secession  Church.  See  Presbyterian,  a.  —  U.  Presbyterian 
Church.  See  Presbyterian,  a.  —  U.  Provinces,  the  seven 
provinces,  Holland,  Zealand,  Utrecht,  Friesland,  Gro 
ningen,  Overyssel,  and  Gelderland,  which  formed  a  union 
under  the  treaty  of  Utrecht  in  1579,  that  led  to  the  Nether- 
land  republic.  —  U.  Society  of  Believers  in  Christ’s  Second  Ap¬ 
pearing.  See  shaker.  4.  —  U.  Synod  in  the  South.  See  Lu¬ 
theran,  v .  —  U.  Zion’s  Children.  See  River  Brethren. 

United  States  Christian  Commission  An  organization 
in  the  North,  during  the  American  Civil  War,  which  sup¬ 
plied  material  comforts,  reading  matter,  etc.,  to  the  Union 
soldiers,  and  performed  services  of  a  religious  character 
in  the  field  and  in  hospitals. 

United  States  magazine  rifle  (model  of  1903).  Mil.  A 
.30-inch  caliber  combined  rifle  and  carbine  adopted  for  all 
branches  of  the  service  by  the  United  States  government ; 

—  officially  so  designated,  it  is  a  magazine  rifle  of  the  general 
Mauser  type,  the  magazine  holding  five  cartridges  and  being 
loaded  from  a  clip,  hut  it  has  various  modifications  making  it  di»- 


unit.  f  unite,  a.  [tarianism.l 
Unit.  Abbr.  Unitarian  ;  Uni-| 
u'nit-ai  ( u'nYt-'7l ),«. Unitary .  R. 
U  ni-ti'ri-an  ize.  r.  t.  flf  i ■  To 
convert  to  Unitarian  views. 


||  U'ni-tas  Fra'trum  (O'nY-t&s 

fra'trfirn).  [L-l  Eccl.Hist.  Lit., 
Unity  of  Brethren  the  offi¬ 
cial  Latin  title  of  the  Moravian 
Church.  See  Moravian,  n.,  2. 


u  ni-ta'tion  ((VnY-ta'shiZn),  n. 

[unit  + -at  inn.]  Uniting.  Ohs. 
unite.  +  unit,  unity. 
unite,  Var.  of  unit,  n.,  4. 
u-nite',  a.  (L.  unitus,  p.  p.  See 


unite,  r.  /.]  United  :  joint. 

u-nite'a  ble.  Var.  of  unitable. 
u-nit'ed-ly  ( 0-nYt'Sd-lY),  adv.  of 
united.  See-LY. 

United  States  note.  One  of  the 


legal-tender  obligations  of  the  i  unites.  [a.  Not  iterable.l 

United  States  commonly  called  |  un  it'er-a-ble  (fin-It'fr-a-b’l)  | 
greenbacks.  Official  Name.  u-ni'tion ( fi-nYsh'iZn).  n.  ILL. 

A  ''‘"TV  I  un  it  to.  fr.  L.  u  wire.  See  unite. 


greenbacks. 

unitee.  +  unity.  . . . 

u  nit  er  (fi-nlt'?r),  n.  One  that  I  v.  #.]  Uniting  ;  junction.  Obs. 


food,  foot ;  out,  oil ;  chair  ;  go  •  sing,  iijk  ;  then,  thin  ;  nature,  verdure  (250) ;  K  =  ch  in  G.  icli,  acli  (144) ;  boN ;  yet;  zli  =  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Guide. 

Full  explanations  of  Abbreviations,  Signs,  etc.,  Immediately  precede  the  Vocabulary. 
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tinctively  an  American  arm,  including  a  cut-off  and  an  extra 
strong  bolt  mechanism  to  provide  lor  tlie  increased  velocity  of 
2,700  feet  per  second.  The  total  weight  is 0.00  pounds,  including 
tli e  bayonet.  The  length  of  barrel  is  24  inches,  and  the  knife 
bayonet  with  sharpened  edge  is  10  inches  in  length.  It  is  pro¬ 
vided  with  a  wind-gauge  sight  graduated  to  2,650  yards. 
U'ni-tive  (u'nl-tTv),  a.  [LL.  unilivus:  cf.  F.  unit  if.] 
Having  the  power  of  uniting  ;  causing,  or  tending  to  pro¬ 
duce,  union.  —  u'ni-tive-ly,  adv. 

unit  rule  U.  S.  Politics.  The  rule,  adopted  by  some  dele¬ 
gations,  that  the  entire  vote  of  the  delegation  shall  be  cast 
as  a  unit  for  the  person  or  side  preferred  by  a  majority  vote. 
U'ni  ty  (u'nl-tl),  n. ;  pi.  -ties  (-tTz).  [ME.  unites,  F. 
unite,  L.  unit  as,  fr.  unus  one.  See  one;  cf.  unit.]  1.  State 
of  being  one  ;  oneness  ;  individuality. 

Whatever  we  can  consider  as  one  thing  suggests  to  the  under¬ 
standing  the  idea  of  unity.  Locke. 

2.  Concord;  harmony;  conjunction;  agreement;  uni¬ 
formity  ;  as,  a  unity  of  sentiment,  proofs,  doctrine. 

Behold,  how  good  and  liow  pleasant  it  is  for  brethren  to  dwell 
together  in  unity  !  Ps.  cxxxiii.  1. 

3.  Math,  a  Any  definite  quantity,  or  aggregate  of  quan¬ 
tities  or  magnitudes  taken  as  one,  or  for  which  1  is  made 
to  stand  in  calculation  ;  thus,  in  a  table  of  natural  sines, 
the  radius  of  the  circle  is  regarded  as  unity,  b  That  mul¬ 
tiplier  in  any  system  multiplication  by  which  leaves  the 
multiplicand  unchanged.  It  is  not  the  same  as  unit,  which 
enters  into  addition.  In  any  system  there  may  be  many 
units,  as  1  and  i  in  complex  numbers,  yet  only  one  if  any 
unity  But  the  unit  1,  when  it  is  not  applied  to  any  par¬ 
ticular  thing,  is  generally  called  unity. 

4.  A  totality  of  related  parts ;  a  complex  or  systematic 
whole. 

6-  Selfsameness ;  identity,  bathetic  unity  is  the  single 
and  harmonious  effect  of  a  direct  presentation,  as  an  image  or 
sense  impression.  Formal  unity  is  the  unity  which  pertains  to 
an  individual  in  abstraction  from  the  material  unity  which  is 
what  constitutes  the  individual  substance  ;  as,  for  example,  the 
particular  Gothic  architecture  of  Notre  Dame  is  its  formal 
unity,  the  particular  6pace  it  occupies  and  the  material  of  which 
it  is  made  constitute  its  material  unity.  Functional  unity  is  the 
unity  of  that  which  operates  to  a  single  end  or  system  of  ends  ; 
it  ls  telcological  unity.  Logical  unity  is  the  unity  of  mutually 
relevant  propositions  in  reasoning  Metaphysical  unity  is  that 
of  a  Belf-idcntical  subject,  the  unity  of  an  absolute  individual. 
It  is  opposed  to  numerical  unity,  wnich  is  external  rather  than 
inherent,  and,  constituting  a  distinction  of  like  from  like,  is  rel¬ 
ative  and  not  absolute.  Moral  unity  is  the  functional  unity  of 
a  moral  subject ;  it  is  unity  ot  intention  and  conduct.  Negative 
unity,  in  Heye/ianisni,  is  an  including  unity  which  annuls  and 
absorbs  the  individuality  or  separate  subsistence  of  the  parts 
within  it,  as  the  ocean  swallows  up  its  waves  ;  —  applied  to  the 
deity  of  pantheism,  or  the  ultimate  force  of  Spcncerianism. 
Organic  unity  is  the  unity  of  an  organism  (which  see). 

6.  In  literary  and  art  criticism,  a  combination  or  ordering 
of  parts  such  as  to  constitute  a  whole,  or  promote  an  un¬ 
divided  total  effect ;  the  reference  of  the  elements  of  a 
composition  to  a  single  main  idea  or  point  of  view  ;  also, 
conformity  to  this  principle,  or  the  singleness  of  effect  or 
symmetry  and  consistency  of  style  and  character  secured 
by  it.  The  unities  of  place,  time,  and  action  were  princi¬ 
ples  governing  the  structure  of  drama  derived  by  writers 
of  the  French  classical  school  from  Aristotle’s  “  Poetics.” 
As  rigidly  formulated  they  required  that  the  action  of  a 
play  should  be  represented  as  occurring  in  one  place,  with¬ 
in  one  day,  and  with  nothing  irrelevant  to  the  plot. 

7  Law.  Any  of  the  peculiar  characteristics  of  any  estate 
held  by  several  in  joint  tenancy.  They  are  fourfold  :  unity 
of  interest ,  unity  of  litleA  unity  of  time,  and  unity  ot  posses¬ 
sion  ;  in  other  words,  joint  tenants  have  one  ana  the  same 
interest,  accruing  by  one  and  the  same  conveyance,  com¬ 
mencing  at  the  same  time,  and  held  by  one  and  the  same 
undivided  possession.  Unity  of  possession  is  also  a  joint 
possession  of  two  rights  in  the  same  thing  by  several  titles, 
as  when  a  man,  having  a  lease  of  land,  afterward  buys  the 
fee  simple,  or:  having  an  easement  in  the  land  of  another, 
buys  the  servient  estate. 

Syn.  —  Oneness,  junction  ;  concord,  harmony.  See  union. 
at  unity,  at  one  :  in  harmony.  —  u.  in  variety,  A Esthetics ,  the 
principle  that  aesthetic  values  involve  a  variety  of  elements 
sufficient  to  avoid  lack  of  interest,  and  a  unity  of  the  ob¬ 
ject  such  that  its  effect  may  be  single  and  impressive; 
that  character  which  avoids  monotony  on  the  one  hand, 
and  chaos  on  the  other.  —  U.  of  Brethren.  See  Moravian, 
n..  2.  —  u.  of  consciousness,  the  self-identity  joining  together 
the  successive  experiences  which  form  the  life  history  of 
a  mind.  — u  of  God,  the  doctrine  that  the  distinctions,  as 
of  person  or  attribute,  in  the  divine  nature  do  not  pre¬ 
clude  its  substantial  unity. 

U'ni  va'lent  (u'nT-va'le?nt ;  u-nYv'd-lfcnt),  a.  [uni-  -f-  L. 
valens,  -ends,  p.  pr.  See  valence.]  Chem.  Having  a 
valence  of  one ;  monovalent.  See  valence.  —  u'nl-va'- 
lence  (-12ns),  u  ni  va'len-cy  (-len-sT),  n. 

U'ni  valve  (u'nT-v£lv),  n.  [uni-  -f-  valve,]  Zool.  A  mol- 
lusk  shell  consisting  of  one  piece  ;  also,  any  mollusk  with 
a  univalve  shell ;  specif.,  any  gastropod.  Cf.  bivalve,  n. 
u'ni  valve  (u'nY-v51v)  1  a.  Bot.  it*  Zool.  Having  one  valve 
U'nl-valved  (-v51vd)  |  only  ;  as,  a  univalve  shell. 

U  ni-va'ri-ant  (u'nT-va'rY-ftnt ;  115),  a.  [uni-  -f-  variant.] 
Phys.  Chem.  Having  one  degree  of  freedom  or  variability, 
u  ni-ver'sal  (-vfir'sal),  a.  [L.  universalis:  cf.  F.  univer- 
sel ,  OF.  also  universal.  See  universe.]  1.  Of  or  pert,  to 
the  universe  ;  pert,  to  the  whole  or  to  all,  either  collect¬ 
ively  or  distributively;  unlimited;  general;  all-reaching; 
all-pervading;  as,  universal  ruin,  suffrage,  benevolence, 
indignation.  “  Anointed  universal  King.”  Milton. 

The  universal  cause 

Acte  not  by  partial,  but  by  general  laws.  Pope. 

2.  Constituting,  or  considered  as,  a  whole  ;  total ;  entire  ; 

whole;  as,  the  universal  world.  Shak. 

3.  Logic.  Forming  the  whole  of  a  genus  ;  relatively  un¬ 
limited  in  extension  ;  affirmed  or  denied  of  the  whole  of  a 
class  ;  as,  a  universal  proposition  ;  —  opposed  to  particu¬ 
lar  ;  e.  g.,  ( universal  affirmative)  All  men  are  animals  ; 
(universal  negative)  No  men  are  omniscient. 

4.  Mech.  if*  Elec.  Adapted  or  adaptable  to  all  or  to  vari¬ 
ous  uses,  shapes,  sizes,  etc. ;  as,  a  universal  bevel,  bevel 
protractor,  bridge  (for  electrical  measurements),  drafting 
machine  (replacing  the  X  square  and  various  instruments 
on  the  drawing  board),  driving  shaft,  gear  cutter,  grinder, 
milling  machine,  ratchet,  (tilting)  table  (for  machine 
tools),  turner,  switch,  vise,  etc. 


5.  Roman  it*  Civil  Law.  Of  or  pert,  to,  or  being,  a  univer- 
sitas  juris,  or  the  totality  of  a  person’s  rights  and  liabilities  ; 
as,  a  universal  partnership.  Cf.  universal  succession. 
Syn.  —  All,  whole,  total.  See  general. 
universal  affirmative.  Logic.  See  def.  3,  above,  and  mode, 
3  b,  first  figure.  —  u.  algebra.  Math,  a  The  study  of  symbols 
and  their  combinations  in  accordance  with  laws  derived 
by  pure  logic  from  a  set  of  fundamental  assumptions,  en¬ 
tirely  apart  from  any  special  interpretation  of  the  symbols 
or  the  results  of  their  combinations,  b  The  theory  of  the 
multiplication  of  bilinear  forms  or  matrices.—  u.  arithmetic, 
algebra,  h Ur  I.  Newton.  —  U.  Bishop,  a  title  first  assumed  in 
the  Roman  Church  by  Pope  Boniface  III.  (Feb.  15-Nov. 
12, 606).  —  u.  cause,  a  cause  which  with  one  and  the  same  effi¬ 
ciency  concurs  with  others  in  producing  different  effects 
as  God  produces  all  sorts  of  results  in  one  and  the  same 
manner.  Diet,  of  Philos.  —  u.  chuck.  See  5th  chuck,  4. 

—  u.  church,  the  whole  body  of  Christian  believers  in  the 
world  ;  the  catholic  church  (see  catholic,  a.,  3).  —  u.  com¬ 
pass.  See  compass,  n.,  8.  —  u.  conversion,  Logic,  conversion 
of  a  proposition  into  a  universal  proposition.  —  u.  coupling. 
=  universal  joint.  —  u.  dial,  a  sundial  with  an  adjustable 
gnomon,  by  which  the  hour  may  be  found  many  part  of 
the  world,  or  under  any  elevation  of  the  pole.  — U.  Doctor. 
fL.  Doctor  Universalis?]  a  Albertus  Magnus  (1193  V-128U). 
D  Thomas  Aquinas  (1225  ?-74  ?).  c  Alain  de  Lille (1114-1203  ?). 

—  u.  geometry,  Math.,  geometry  in  its  most  general  aspects, 

as  the  doctrine  of  n-dimensional  spaces  or  continua.  —  r 
glut.  See  5th  glut,  2,  C 'it.  —  u  grammar.  See  grammar.  1 .  — 
u.  instrument.  Astron.,  a  species  of  altazimuth.  The  object 
end  of  the  telescope  is  sometimes  placed  at  right  angles  to 
the  eye  end,  with  a  mirror,  or  totally  reflecting  prism,  at 
the  angle  between  the  two,  and  the  eye  end  constitutes  a 
portion  of  the  horizontal  axis.  —  u.  joint,  Mach.  &  Mech., 
any  of  various  joints  or  couplingsper- 
mitting  swiveling  or  turning  at  any 
angle  within  defined  limits,  as  in  the 
ball-and-socket  joint  (see  under  1st 
ball).  For  power  transmission  the 
single  or  double  form  of  Hooke’s  joint 
is  widely  used,  the  former 
transforming  a  uniform 
into  a  variable  motion,  and 
the  latter  transmitting  the 
motion  unchanged.  The 
single  variety  consists,  in  1  Single,  and  2  Double,  Universal 
its  simplest  form,  of  across  Joint. 

pivoted  at  its  ends  to  the  forked  ends  of  the  two  shafts, 
the  axes  of  which  must,  in  every  case,  intersect.  —  u.  lan¬ 
guage,  any  of  various  artificial  languages  designed  for  uni¬ 
versal  use,  as  by  merchants,  travelers,  etc.  They  are  char¬ 
acterized  in  common  by  phonetic  spelling  and  simplicity 
of  grammar  and  derivation.  The  most  important  are  :  :  3- 
peranto  (which  see) ;  Kosmos,  devised  by  Eugene  A.  Lauda, 
published  at  Berlin,  1804;  La  Lingvo  intemacia  =  Esperanto  ; 
Linguainternational=MoNDOLiNGUE^Mondolingue,byJ.  Scott, 
Vienna, 1890;  Myrana.byJ.Stempfi  Kempten, Germany, 1889 ; 
Novilatiin.by  E.  Beernian, Leipzig,  1895;  Spelin,  by  G.  Bauer, 
Agram,  Hungary,  1888;  Universala,  by  Eugene  Heintzeler, 
Stuttgart,  Germany,  1893;  and  Volapiik  (which  see).  —  u.  lay 
=  lang-lay.  —  u.  legacy,  Civil  Law,  a  legacy  by  which  the 
testator  gives  to  one  or  more  persons  (u.  legatees)  all  his  es¬ 
tate.— u.  mill,  a  rolling  mill  in  which  the  metal  is  acted 
upon  by  two  sets  of  rollers, commonly  horizontal  and  verti¬ 
cal,  at  each  pass  ;  — used  in  rolling  girder  and  channel-bar 
sections,  etc.— u.  negative.  Logic.  See  def.  3,  above,  &  mode, 
3  b,  first  figure.  —  u.  partnership,  Roman  &  Civil  Lair,  a  part¬ 
nership  which  includes  all  the  property,  present  and  fu¬ 
ture.  of  the  partners  and  all  burdens  or  losses  which  with¬ 
out  fraud  are  incurred  by  either  partner,  whether  by  neg¬ 
ligence  or  otherwise.  Such  a  partnership  includes  profits, 
inheritances,  legacies,  gifts,  etc.,  and  it  is  liable  for  ali¬ 
mony,  keeping  up  public  offices,  dowries  of  children, etc. 
It  is  exemplified  oy  the  community  of  property  between 
husband  and  wife  in  Roman  Dutch  law  and  the  Civil  law. 

—  U.  Postal  Union.  See  Postal  Union.  —  u.  postulate,  the 
criterion  of  truth  proposed  by  Herbert  Spencer,  namely, 
that  that  must  be  true  the  negative  of  which  is  inconceiv¬ 
able.  —  u.  proposition.  Logic.  See  def.  3,  above.  —  u.  right. 
See  right,  ??.,  2,  2d  Cil.  —  u.  solvent.  Alchemy.  =  alkahest. 

—  u.  succession,  Roman  &  Civil  Law ,  succession  to  the  to¬ 
tality  of  a  man’s  estate,  including  both  his  rights  and  lia¬ 
bilities,  according  to  the  principle  that  heres  esl  eadrm 
persona  cum  def  undo,  “  the  heir  is  the  same  person  as  the 
deceased.”  The  most  important  of  the  six  modes  of  uni¬ 
versal  succession  mentioned  by  Justinian  are:  heredifas 
(see  heres)  and  bonorum  possessio  (which  see).  Hence : 
u.  successor.  —  u.  suffrage,  Pol  if.  Science,  suffrage  of  all ; 
usually,  specif.,  manhood  suffrage.  —  u.  syllogism.  Logic ,  a 
syllogism  the  conclusion  of  which  is  a  universal  proposi¬ 
tion.  —  u.  theorem,  Math.,  a  theorem  that  extends  to  any 
quantity  without  restriction.  —  u.  umbel,  Bot.,  a  primary 
or  general  umbel ;  the  first  or  largest  set  of  rays  in  a 
compound  umbel ;  —  opposed  to  partial  umbel.  It  is  often 
subtended  by  a  universal  involucre.  —  u.  whole.  See  whole. 

U'ni  ver'sal  (u'nT-vfir's£l),  n.  1.  The  whole  ;  the  general 
system  of  the  universe  ;  the  universe.  Obs. 

2.  Logic,  a  A  universal  proposition.  See  universal,  a.,  3. 

In  all  induction  the  universal  is  the  conclusion,  in  none  a  major 
premise,  and  in  none  the  ground  of  either  the  being  or  the  know¬ 
ing  of  the  particulars.  77/o.s.  Case  ( Encyc .  Brit.). 


b  One  of  the  five  predicables,  namely,  genus,  species,  dif¬ 
ference,  property,  accident,  named  collectively  the  uni - 
versals.  c  A  general  concept  or  that  in  reality  to  which 
it  corresponds  ;  an  abstraction  or  an  abstract  and  general 
term,  whether  conceived  as  a  mere  word  or  name  (the 
nominalist  view),  as  a  truth,  or  predicate  which  may  be 
truly  thought  or  affirmed  of  reality  (the  conceptualist 
view),  or  as  an  actual  character  of  reality  (the  realist  view). 
The  medieval  controversy  on  the  nature  of  universals  derived 
its  chief  impetus  from  the  importance  of  the  problem  in  discus¬ 
sions  of  the  nature  of  the  Trinity.  Extreme  nominalists  (as  Ros¬ 
celin),  holding  that  only  particular  things  can  exist  in  nature, 
inferred  the  particularity  and  denied  the  unity  of  the  persons  of 
the  Godhead  ;  realists,  recognizing  universal*  as  realities,  main¬ 
tained  the  essential  unity  of  the  divine  nature.  As  a  logical 
problem  nominalistically  treated,  the  controversy  centered  about 
the  question  of  the  reality  of  similarities  or  identities,  classes  be¬ 
ing  regarded  as  the  only  universals  The  universal  is  that  ele¬ 
ment  of  things  which  remains  when  all  differences  are  abstracted 
—  universals  as  classes  being  therefore  mere  factitious  unities. 
Is  it,  then,  an  independent  reality  common  to  all  the  individuals 
of  a  given  class  ?  The  nominalistic  solution  of  this  problem  in 
Scholasticism  was  that  there  is  no  physical  unity  corresponding 
to  the  universal,  although  there  are  physical  similarities,  hut  that 
the  universal  hns  a  conceptual  reality,  though  by  itself  this  can¬ 
not  furnish  a  sufficient  account  of  actuality,  or"  concrete  being. 


u'nlt-ism  (Q'nYt-Yz’m),  n.  = 

monism. 

u'nit-ize  Mz),  v.  t.  To  unify, 
u'nl-tooth',  a.  Elec.  Having 
one  slot  per  pole  per  phase;  — 
said  of  an  alternator  armature, 
unit  prism.  See  prism,  .3. 
unit  pyramid.  See  pyramid,  5. 
u'ni-tude  (fi'nY-tQd),  n.  Unity; 


oneness.  Rare. 
u'ni-type'.  n.  Kind  of  type-set¬ 
ting  machine  for  one  operator. 
Univ.,  or  univ.  Abbr.  Univer- 
salist  ;  universally  ;  university, 
u  nl-val'id,  a.  Univalent.  Rare. 
wni-valv'ate,  a.  Univalve.  R. 
U  ni-yal'vl-a  (Q'nY-v&l'vi-a),  n. 
pi.  [NL.]  Syn.  of  Gastropoda. 


u  nl-val'vu  lar,j_r.  Univalve. 

U/nl-ver-sa'la(oo/n£-v£r-Bii'la), 

n.  See  universal  language. 
u  nl-ver-sa'li-a  (Q/nT-vPr-sa,'lY- 
&),n.pl.  [L.]  Loffic.  Universals. 
U/nl-ver-saGi-an  (-rtn),  a.  Of 
or  pert,  to  Universalism  ;  Uni¬ 
versal  ist.  Rare.  [verbal.  I 
u'ni-ver'sal-ly,  adv.  of  UNI-I 


u  ni-ver'sal-ness,  v.  See  -n  ess. 
u  ni  ver-san'i  mous  (tPnY-vfr- 
slln'Y-mus),  a.  [L.mwi  versus  uni¬ 
versal  4-  animus  mind.]  Being 
of  one  mirnl  ;  unanimous.  R. 
universe  vine.  =  bearberry  a. 
universal,  f  universal. 

II  u  ni-ver'sl-tas  (iUnY-vnr'sY- 
t&s),  n.  [L.  See  university.] 


That  Plato’s  Ideas  and  Aristotle’s  Entelechies,  regarded  as  self¬ 
activities,  suggested  originally  the  standpoint  of  realism  is  as¬ 
sumed  in  Hegel’s  philosophy,  who  regards  the  universal  as  the 
self-determined  in  the  phase  of  determiner,  while  the  particular 
is  the  self-determined  in  the  phase  of  result  from  the  action  of 
the  universal  upon  itself,  forming  an  antithesis  or  contrast  of 
activity  and  its  result.  Cf.  realism,  1  a.  W.  T.  Harris. 

3  Meluph.  Any  metaphysical  being  which  preserves  or 
evinces  an  identity  of  nature  through  a  series  of  changes 
or  as  embodying  different  relations,  as  the  ego  or  self. 

Self-consciousness,  wherein  the  universal ,  or  self,  is  the  organic 
total  of  the  facts  of  consciousness.  Josiah  Royce. 

u'ni-ver'sal-ism  (u'nT-vfir's&l-Tz’m),  n.  [Cf.  F.  univer- 
sulisme.]  1.  [cap.]  Theol.  The  doctrine  or  belief  that 
all  men  will  eventually  be  saved,  or  restored  to  holiness 
and  happiness. 

2.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  universal ;  universality, 
u'ni-ver'sal-ist  (-1st),  n.  [Cf.  F.  universal  isle.]  1.  One 
who  affects  to  understand  all  the  particulars  in  statements 
or  propositions.  Obs.  it*  R.  Bentley. 

2.  [cap.]  Theol.  One  who  believes  in  Universalism  ;  spe¬ 
cif.,  one  of  a  denomination  of  Christians  holding  this  doo- 
trine  as  their  distinctive  article  of  belief.  The  denomina¬ 
tion  is  chiefly  confined  to  America,  its  ^polity  is  a  modified 
Presbyterianism,  at  the  head  of  which  is  a  general  conven¬ 
tion,  and  its  conditions  of  fellowship  are  the  acceptance  of 
certain  general  principles,  viz. :  the  universal  fatherhood 
of  God,  the  spiritual  authority  and  leadership  of  Jesus 
Christ,  the  trustworthiness  of  the  Bible  as  containing  a 
revelation  from  God,  the  certainty  of  just  retribution  for 
sin,  and  the  final  harmony  of  all  souls  with  God  ;  also,  the 
acknowledgment  of  the  authority  of  the  general  conven¬ 
tion  and  assent  to  its  laws. 

U'ni  ver'sal-ist,  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  Universalism  or 
its  adherents. 

u'ni  ver  sal-is'tic  (-Ts'tTk),  a.  1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the 
whole ;  universal. 

2.  Of  or  pertaining  to  universalism  or  the  universal  ;  like, 
or  tending  toward,  universalism. 

3.  [cap.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Universalist  church  or 
doctrine ;  Universalist. 

universalistic  hedonism,  the  doctrine  that  the  supreme  good 
is  the  greatest  happiness  of  the  greatest  number, 
u'ni  ver-sal'i-ty  (-ter-s51'T-tT),  n. ;  pi.  -ties  (-tTz).  [Cf. 
F.  universality.]  1.  Quality  or  state  of  being  universal. 

But  universality  —  concrete  universality — is  not,  we  must 
understand,  antagonistic  to  individuality.  B.  BosunqucL. 

2  Unrestricted  versatility  or  power  of  adaptation  or  com¬ 
prehension  ;  as,  the  universality  of  Shakespeare’s  insight. 
3.  The  universe.  Obs. 

u'ni-ver'sal  ize  (-vQr's«l-Iz),  v.  t.;  -ized  (-Izd) ;  -iz'ing  (-iz'- 
Tng).  [Cf.  F.  universaliser.]  To  make  universal. — u'ni- 
ver  sal-i  za^tion  (-T-za'shfin  ;  i-za'slmn),  n. 
u'ni  verse  (u'uT-vurs),  n.  [L.  universupi ,  fr.  universus 
universal ;  unus  one  -j-  verlere,  versum,  to  turn,  that  is, 
turned  into  one,  combined  into  one  whole :  cf.  F.  univers. 
See  one;  version.]  1.  All  created  things  viewed  as  con¬ 
stituting  one  system  or  whole  ;  the  whole  body  of  things, 
or  of  phenomena  ;  the  to  nau  of  the  Greeks,  the  mundus 
of  the  Latins ;  the  world  ;  creation ;  in  a  loose  sense,  all 
mankind  or  the  world  of  human  experience  in  general. 

Our  general  conclusion  as  to  the  structure  of  the  universe  may 
he  summed  up  in  these  four  propositions  :  1.  The  general  form 
of  the  universe  of  stars  to  which  our  sun  belongs  is  that  of  a  flat¬ 
tened  cylinder,  or  extreme  oblate  spheroid,  as  was  supposed  by 
Ilerschel  and  Struve.  2.  The  phenomenon  of  the  Milky  W  ay  is 
not  due  alone  to  the  fact  that  we  see  more  stars  in  the  equato¬ 
rial  regions  of  this  spheroid,  but  to  the  fact  that  this  region  is  oc¬ 
cupied  through  its  entire  extent  by  a  series  of  agglomerations 
of  stars,  within  which  space  is  richer  in  stars  than  in  the  interior 
where  we  are  situated.  3.  Our  sun  is  situated  near  the  central 
plane  of  the  spheroid,  but  eccentrically  so  as  to  be  nearer  the 
boundary  in  a  direction  of  perhaps  18  hours  in  right  ascension, 
between  the  equator  and  50°  of  south  declination.  4.  It  is  pos¬ 
sible.  but  not  yet  certain,  that  we  are  so  near  the  galactic  stars  in 
this  region  that  we  may  soon  be  enabled  to  discover  a  proper  mo¬ 
tion  among  them.  Simon  Newcomb. 

2.  Any  distinct  field  or  province  of  thought  or  reality 
conceived  as  forming  a  closed  system  or  self-inclusive  and 
independent  organization  ;  often,  specif,  in  logic,  a  universe 
of  discourse  (see  below). 

I  regard  the  universe  as  made  up  of  the  sum  of  possibilities  in¬ 
troduced  into  the  question,  whether  these  comprise  combina¬ 
tions  of  the  truth  and  falsity  of  what  are  called  eternal,  or  only 
temporary  propositions.  John  Venn. 

universe  of  discourse,  Loqic,  that  collection  of  facts  or  ideas 
which  is  tacitly  implied  and  understood  in  a  given  state¬ 
ment  or  discussion ;  thus,  a  proposition  concerning 
“  Americans  ”  may  be  intended  to  apply  only  to  American 
aborigines,  or  to  citizens  of  the  United  States,  it  may  in¬ 
clude  all  North  Americans,  or  be  extended  to  South  Ameri¬ 
cans  as  well,  the  universe  of  discourse  in  each  case  being 
determined  by  the  sense  in  which  the  word  is  taken. 
U'nl-ver'sl-ty  (-vfir'sT-tT),  n.;  pi.  -ties  (-tTz).  [ME.  univer- 
sile,  F.  universite ,  L.  universitas  all  together,  the  whole, 
the  universe,  a  number  of  persons  associated  into  one 
body,  a  society,  corporation,  fr.  universus  all  together,  uni¬ 
versal.  See  universe.]  1.  The  universe  ;  the  whole.  Obs. 

2.  A  body  or  group,  esp.  of  persons,  treated  as  a  unit  in 
the  law,  as  a  corporation,  guild,  association,  or  the  like,  as 
in  ancient  Rome;  a  universitas.  Obs.  or  Hist. 

3.  An  institution  organized  for  teaching  and  study  in  the 
higher  branches  of  learning,  and  empowered  to  confer  de¬ 
grees  in  special  departments,  as  theology,  law,  medicine, 
and  the  arts.  The  universities  of  Europe  in  the  Middle 
Ages  were  in  greater  part  the  outgrowth  of  church  schools. 
The  most  famous  were  those  of  Bologna  and  Paris,  estab¬ 
lished  in  the  12th  century,  the  former  being  devoted  chiefly 
to  law,  the  latter  to  theology.  These  and  other  great 
schools  that  had  won  general  prestige  were  called  studi-a 
generalia  (L.,  general  studies),  as  being  resorts  of  scholars 
from  all  parts,  the  word  universitas  being  originally  used 
only  of  the  scholastic  guild  or  guilds  within  the  sludium. 
The  teaching  in  the  medieval  universities  was  organized 
under  four  faculties,  from  which  are  descended  the  modern 
faculties  of  theology,  law,  medicine,  and  philosophy.  Mat¬ 
ters  of  student  organization  and  discipline  were  in  the 
hands  either  of  bodies  known  as  “  nations,”  or  of  endowed 
colleges  for  student  residence.  The  former  system  was 
predominant  in  continental  Europe,  the  latter  in  England. 
The  two  English  universities,  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  are 
each  made  up  of  a  number  of  colleges,  which  are  each 
complete  in  its  own  organization,  and  providing  lodging 


Laic,  a  Roman  tf  Civil  Law. 

Anything  (whether  com  posed  of 
one  or  of  more  units)  treated  ns 
an  indivisible  totality  or  whole 
by  the  law  ;  as  in  :  uni-ver'ei- 
tasju'rls  (jFio'rYs:  243).  the  total¬ 
ity  of  the  rights  and  liabilities  of 
a  person.  —  uni- ver 'si  tas  per  - 
so-na'rum  (pOr'sC-na'rum;  115), 


a  number  of  persons  treated  as 
an  individual  entity  at  law,  ns  a 
college  or  corporation,  the  state, 
etc.  —  u'ni-ver'si-t  a  ■  re 'rum 
(re'rftm),  a  totality  of  objects 
treated  (in  one  or  more  respects) 
as  a  whole  in  law.  b  Short  for 
universitas  jiersonarum. 
universite.  university. 


ale,  senate,  c&re,  im,  account,  arm,  &sk,  sofa ;  eve,  Svent,  6nd,  recent,  maker ;  Ice,  Ill ;  old,  Sbey,  orb,  6dd,  sftft,  connect ;  use,  unite,  urn,  Up,  circws,  menu  ■; 

1/  Foreign  Word.  +  Obsolete  Variant  of.  +  combined  with.  =  equals. 
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and  instruction  for  its  students,  but  federated  into  a  cor- 
Duration  which  holds  examinations  and  confers  degrees. 
In  the  United  States  a  university  typically  comprises  a  col- 
lege  besides  one  or  more  graduate  or  professional  schools, 
although  the  name  of  university  has  suffered  from  inac¬ 
curate  application  to  institutions  of  no  more,  sometimes 
even  ol  less,  scope  and  equipment  than  a  college 
University  Tests  Act,  an  act  of  Parliament  of  Is?  1  abolishing 
subscriptions  to  the  Thirty-nine  Articles,  all  declaration! 
aud  oaths  respecting  religious  belief,  and-all  compulsory 
attendance  at  public  worship  in  the  universities  of  Oxford, 
Cambridge,  and  Durham.  ’ 

University  extension-  Extension  of  university  instruc¬ 
tion  by  means  of  lectures  and  classes  at  various  centers. 
U-niv'o-cal  (u-nlv'o-kMl),  a.  [L.  univocus ;  unus  one  -f- 
r  oca  re  to  call,  akin  to  L.  vox  voice.  See  one  ;  voice.  1 
1  Having  one  meaning  only  ;  —  contrasted  with  equivocal. 
Hence,  indubitable  ;  unmistakable.  See  also  Citation. 

Those  things  nre  synonymous  or  univocal  which  hear  the  same 
name  in  the  same  sense  (or  with  the  same  definition)  ;  while 
those  are  homonymous  or  equivocal  which  hear  the  same  name  in 
a  different  sense  (or  with  different  definition).  Tims,  a  dog  and 
a  eat  are  uut vocal  as  coming  under  the  term  “animal"  in  the  same 
sense;  the  constellation  l  rsa  and  a  certain  animal  in  the  Zoo- 
Jniaeal  Gardens  are  equivocal,  as  both  being  called  bear,  but  in  a 
different  sense.  ,/.  Martincau. 

2.  Unisonous  in  sound,  as  the  octave  in  music.  See  unison, 
n,,  2  b. 

3.  Producing  something  of  the  same  nature  ;  as,  univocal 
action ;  univocal  generation.  Rare.  Sir  T.  Browne. 

U-niv'o-cal,  n.  1.  Aristotelian  Logic.  A  generic  term;  aterm 
applicable  in  the  same  sense  to  all  the  species  it  embraces. 

2.  A  word  having  but  one  meaning. 

un-Just'  (un-just'),  a.  1.  Characterized  by  injustice  ;  con¬ 
trary  to  justice  and  right ;  wrongful ;  as,  an  unjust  judge  ; 
an  unjust  sentence  ;  an  unjust  demand  or  accusation. 

2.  Dishonest.  Obs.  Shak. 

unjust  enrichment,  Lau\  acquisition  of  property  under  such 
circumstances  that  one  is  legally  or  equitably  bound  to 
make  return  of  or  for  it,  as  in  mistake  of  fact,  injury  by 
tortious  act  where  the  tort  is  waived,  and  default  on  a  con¬ 
tract. 

—  un  Just'ly,  aclv.  —  un-Just'ness,  n. 

un  kempt'  (un-kgmpt'),  a.  [m/i-  not  +  kempt ,  p.  p.  of 
kemb.]  1.  Not  combed;  disheveled  ;  as,  unkempt  hair. 

2.  Fig. :  Not  smoothed  ;  unpolished  ;  rough.  Spenser. 

—  un  kempt'ness,  n. 

un  ken'nel  (un-kSn'el),  v.  t.  [1st  un-  -{-  kennel."]  1.  To 
drive  or  take  from  a  kennel  or  hole  ;  as,  to  unkennel  a  fox. 

2.  Fig.  :  To  discover  ;  disclose, 
un-kind'  (un-kind'),  a.  [AS.  uneynde  unnatural.  See 
kind,  a.]  Not  kind;  specif.  :  1.  Contrary  to  nature,  or 
the  law  of  kind  or  kindred  ;  unnatural.  Obs.  44  Such  un¬ 
kind  abominations.”  Chaucer. 

2.  Wanting  in  kindness,  sympathy,  or  the  like;  hence, 
cruel ;  harsh.  “  The  most  unkindest  cut  of  all.”  Shak. 

3.  Ungrateful.  Obs.  or  R.  Sir  T.  Elyot. 

—  un  kind'ly,  adv.  —  un  kind'ness,  n. 

un  kind'ly,  a.  1.  Not  kindly  ;  ungracious;  harsh. 

2.  Unnatural ;  contrary  to  nature.  Obs.  Spenser. 

3.  Unfavorable  ;  uncongenial ;  malignant.  Obs.  or  R. 
un-knit'  (un-nit'),  v.  t.  [1st  un-  -f-  knit :  cf.  AS.  ttnenyt- 

tan  to  unknot,  untie.]  To  undo  or  unravel  (what  is  knitted 
together).  44  Unknit  that  threatening  unkind  brow.”  Shak. 
Un-know'a-ble  (-no'a-b’l),  a.  Not  knowable  ;  —  in  Philos. 
sometimes  used  substantively,  esp.  in  the  form  the  Un¬ 
knowable ,  denoting  that  which  it  is  beyond  any  human 
capacity  to  apprehend,  and  applied,  sometimes,  to  a  con¬ 
ceptual  limit  of  attainment  by  knowledge,  sometimes  to 
presumed  real  or  possible  existence  beyond  the  bourn  of 
human  intelligence.  — un-know  a-bil'i  ty  (-bll'T-tT),  un- 
know'a-ble-ness,  n.  —  un-know'a-bly,  adv. 
un  knowing,  a.  1.  Not  knowing  ;  ignorant. 

2.  Unmindful.  Obs.  Cursor  Mundi. 

—  un  know'ing-ly,  adr. —  un  knowing  ness,  n. 
un  known'  (un-non'),  n.  One  that  is  unknown. 


un-known'  (  un-non'),  a.  Not  known  ;  as  :  1.  a  Not  appre¬ 
hended  ;  uot  ascertained,  b  Incalculable  ;  inexpressible. 
2.  In  Obs.  senses :  a  Not  knowing,  b  Not  having  had 
sexual  intercourse,  c  Not  disclosed.  Shak. 

Unknown  Philosopher.  See  Martinist  c.  —  u. quantities,  Alg., 
etc.,  quantities  whose  values  are  sought.  They  are  usually 
denoted  by  the  letters  at  the  end  of  the  alphabet,  as  x,  y ,  2. 

—  un  known'ly,  adv.  Rare.  —  un  known'ness,  n.  Rare. 
un  la' bored,  -la'boured  (fin-la'berd),  a.  1.  Not  produced 

by  labor  or  toil.  “  Unlabored  harvests.”  Dryden. 

2.  Not  cultivated  ;  untilled  ;  as,  an  unlabored  field. 

3.  Not  laboriously  produced,  or  not  seeming  so  ;  natural  ; 
spontaneous  ;  as,  an  unlabored  style  or  work. 

un-lace'  (un-las'),  v.  t.  [1st  un-  -f-  lace.]  1.  To  loose  by 
undoing  a  lacing  ;  as,  to  unlace  a  shoe. 

2.  To  loose  the  dress  of  ;  to  undress;  hence,  Obs .,  to  ex¬ 
pose  to  disgrace  ;  as,  to  unlace  one’s  reputation.  Shak. 

3.  Naut.  To  loose  and  take  off  (a  bonnet  from  a  sail),  or 
to  cast  off  or  untie  (any  lacing  in  the  rigging). 

4.  To  carve.  Obs. 

un-lade'  (un-lad'),  v.  t.  [1st  un--\-lade.]  1.  To  take  the 
load  from  ;  to  take  out  the  cargo  of  ;  as,  to  unlade  a  ship. 
2.  To  unload  ;  to  remove,  or  to  have  removed,  as  a  load 
or  a  burden  ;  to  discharge. 

There  the  ship  was  to  unlade  her  burden.  Acts  xxi.  3. 
un  laid'  (-lad'),  a.  1.  Not  laid  or  placed  ;  not  fixed. 

2.  Not  allayed;  not  pacified;  not  laid  finally  to  rest. 

Rare.  44  Stubborn,  unlaid  ghost.”  Milton. 

3.  Not  laid  out,  as  a  corpse.  Rare.  B.  Jonson. 

4.  Naut.  Not  twisted  ;  —  said  of  a  rope,  or  its  strands, 
un-lash'  (-ISsh'),  v .  /.  [1st  un-  -j-  /a*/*.]  To  loose,  as  that 

which  is  lashed  or  tied  down. 

un  latch'  (-l&ch'),  v.  t.  [1st  un-  -J-  latch.]  To  open  or  loose 
by  lifting  the  latch.  —  v.  i.  To  become  so  loosed  or  opened, 
un-law'  (un-lo'),  v  t.  [1st  un-  -f-  law.]  1.  Obs.  or  Hist. 
a  To  outlaw,  b  To  deprive  of  the  character  of  a  law. 

2.  Scots  Law.  To  impose  a  fine  upon  ;  to  fine, 
un-law'  (un-16'),  n.  [AS.  unlagu  violation  of  law.  See 
UN-  not;  law.]  Violation  of  law  ;  disregard  of  the  re¬ 
straints  of  law  ;  lawlessness ;  illegality  ;  also,  a  fine  or 
amercement  for  a  violation  of  law. 

Times  of  “  unlaw  "  alternate  with  times  of  law.  Pollock  3r  Matt 
un-law'ful  (-fool),  a.  1.  Not  lawful  ;  contrary  to  law. 

2.  Born  of  an  unlawful  union  ;  illegitimate, 
unlawful  assembly,  Law ,  a  meeting  of  three  or  more  persons 
in  pursuance  of  a  common  plan  and  in  such  a  way  as  to 
cause  a  reasonable  apprehension  that  they  will  disturb  the 
peace  tumultuously. 

—  un  law'ful  ly,  adv.  —  un-law'ful-ness,  /? 
un-lay' (un-la'),  ?  .  /.  tt*  i.;  un-layed'  (-lad') ;  un-lay'ing. 

[1st  un--\-  lay.]  Naut.  To  untwist,  as  a  rope, 
un  learn'  (un-lflrn'),  v.  t.  [1st  un-  -4-  learn.]  1.  To  put 
out  of  memory  (what  has  been  learned) ;  also,  to  learn  the 
contrary  of.  44 1  had  to  unlearn  everything.”  Milner. 
2.  To  fail  to  learn.  Obs.  Dr.  H.  More. 

un-learn'ed  (-lffr'nSd),  a.  [un-  not  -f-  learned.]  1.  Not 
learned  ;  untaught ;  uneducated  ;  ignorant  ;  illiterate. 

2.  {pron.  -lQrnd')  Not  gained  by  study  ;  not  known. 

3.  Not  exhibiting  learning;  as,  unlearned  verses. 
Unlearned  Parliament,  Eng.  Hist .,  the  Parliament  of  1404, 
under  Henry  IV.,  to  which  no  lawyers  were  admitted. 

—  un-learn'ed  ly,  adv.  —  un  learn'ed  ness.  /?. 
un-leash'  (un-lesh'),  v.  t.  [1st  un — |-  leash.]  To  free 

from  a  leash,  or  as  from  a  leash  ;  to  release,  as  dogs, 
un-leav'ened  (-15v'’nd),  a.  Not  leavened  ;  containing  no 
leaven  ;  as,  unleavened  bread,  which  is  usually  mixed  with 
water  and  salt  only. 

un  less'  (un-lgs'),  conj.  [Formerly,  onles,  onlesse ,  onlesse 
that ,  that  is,  in  less,  in  a  less  case  than.  See  on  ;  less.] 
Upon  any  less  condition  than  (the  fact  or  thing  stated  in 
the  sentence  or  clause  which  follows) ;  if  not ;  supposing 
that  not ;  if  it  be  not ;  were  it  not  that ;  as,  we  shall  fail 
unless  we  are  industrious. 


By  omission  of  a  verb  unless  was  once  of  ten, and  some¬ 
times  is  still,  used  prepositionally  in  the  sense  of  except. 

Here  nothing  breeds  unless  the  nightly  owl  Shak. 
un  let'tered  (Qn-lgt'erd),  a.  Not  lettered  ;  al6o,  illiterate. 
Syn.—  See  ignorant. 

—  un  let'tered  ness,  n. 

un-licked'  (un-likt'),  a.  Not  licked  ;  hence,  not  properly 
formed  ;  ungainly.  Cf.  to  lick  into  shape. 
un  like'  (un-llk' ;  87),  a.  1.  Not  like  ;  dissimilar  ;  diverse; 
having  no  resemblance  ;  as,  the  cases  are  unlike.  I  nlike 
may  be  used  adverbially  with  the  sense  of  in  a  dissimilar 
manner;  as  in  44  to  behave  unlike  a  soldier,”  where,  by 
omission  of  to,  it  is  sometimes  construed  as  a  preposition. 
2  Not  likely  ;  improbable;  unlikely.  Obsoles.  or  Dial. 
unlike  charges.  Elec.,  charges  of  unlike  nature,  one  being 
positive  and  the  other  negative.  — u.  quantities.  Math., 
quantities  expressed  by  letters  or  combinations  of  letters 
that  are  different  or  of  different,  powers,  as  a,  0 ,  ab ,  be,  a-, 
a3,  x n,  and  the  like. 

un-like'li  hood  (-lT-hdod),  n.  Improbability, 
un-like'li  ness  (-n6s),  n.  Quality  or  state  of  being  unlikely, 
un  like'ly,  a.  1.  Not  likely ;  improbable ;  not  to  be 
reasonably  expected  ;  as,  an  unlikely  event. 

2.  Not  holding  out  a  prospect  of  success  ;  likely  to  fail  ; 
unpromising  ;  as,  unlikely  means;  an  unlikely  venture. 

3.  Not  such  as  to  inspire  liking;  unattractive;  disagree¬ 
able  Obs.  or  Dial.  “The  unlikely  eld  of  me.”  Chaucer. 

4.  Not  resembling ;  not  like.  Obs.  or  R. 
un-like'ly,  adv.  In  an  unlikely  manner. 

un  lim'ber  (un-lTm'ber),  v.  t.  [1st  un -  -j-  limber.]  Mil. 
To  detach  the  limber  from  and  so  make  ready  ;  as,  to  u?i- 
limber  a  gun  for  action.  —  un-lim'ber,  v.  i. 
un-lime'  (fin-lim'),  v.  t.  1.  To  disunite  ;  unfasten.  Obs. 
2.  To  remove  lime  from,  as  hides. 

un  lim'it-ed  (un-IT m'T-tgd),  a.  1.  Not  limited  ;  having  no 
bounds  ;  boundless  ;  as,  an  unlimited  expanse  of  ocean. 

2.  Undefined;  indefinite;  not  bounded  by  proper  excep¬ 
tions  ;  as,  unlimited  terms ;  unlimited  generalities. 

3.  Unconfined;  unrestricted;  ns,  unlimited  power. 
Ascribe  not  unto  God  such  an  unlimited  exercise  of  mercy  as 

may  destroy  his  justice.  Rogers. 

unlimited  function,  Math.,  one  that  within  every  interval  of 
argument  value  has  values  greater  and  less  (algebraically) 
than  any  preassigned  finite  values.  —  u.  problem,  Math.,  a 
problem  that  admits  of  an  infinite  number  of  solutions.  — 
u.  pump,  a  kind  of  deep-well  pump  placed  at  water  level 
and  operated  from  above.  —  u.  quantity,  Math.,  a  system 
of  quantity  w  ithout  absolute  maximum  or  minimum,  but 
such  that  for  AcB  there  are  always  C<lA  and  D>B. 

—  un  lim'it  ed  ly,  adv.  —  un-lim'it-ed  ness,  n. 
un-line'  (un-lin'),  v.  t.  [1st  un-  -j-  line.]  To  take  the  lin¬ 
ing  out  of  ;  hence,  to  empty ;  as,  to  unline  one’s  purse. 

un  link'  (un-liqk'),  v.  t.  [1  st un- -j-  link.]  To  separate  or 
undo,  as  links ;  to  uncoil ;  unfasten. 
un-Iiq'ui-dat  ed  (-lTk'wT-dat'Sd),  a.  Not  liquidated, 
un-liq'uored  (un-lTk'erd),  a.  Rare,  a  Not  moistened  or 
lubricated  with  liquor  ;  dry.  b  Not  in  liquor;  sober. 

Like  an  unliquored  Silenus.  Milton. 

un-list'ed  (un-lis'tSd  ;  -tld  ;  151),  a.  Not  listed  ;  specif., 
New  York  Slock  Exchange ,  admitted  to  quotation  in  the 
unlisted  department,  that  is,  admitted  to  be  dealt  in  on 
the  floor,  but  not  to  the  44  regular  list.”  See  to  list  a  stock , 
under  3d  list. 

un  live' (un-lTv'),  v.  t.  [1st un--j- live.]  To  live  ina  con¬ 
trary  manner,  as  a  life  ;  to  live  in  a  manner  contrary  to. 
un  load'  (un-lod'),  V.  t.  [1st  un-  -|-  load.]  1.  To  take 
the  load  from  ;  to  discharge  of  a  load  or  cargo  ;  to  disbur¬ 
den  ;  as,  to  urdoad  a  ship  ;  to  unload  a  beast. 

2.  Hence,  to  relieve  from  anything  onerous. 

3-  To  discharge  or  remove,  as  a  load  or  a  burden  ;  as,  to 
unload  the  cargo  of  a  vessel. 

4.  To  draw  the  charge  from  ;  as,  to  unload  a  gun. 

5.  To  sell  in  large  quantities,  as  stock  ;  to  get  rid  of. 
Brokers'  Cant ,  U.  S. 

un  load',  v.  i.  To  perform  the  act  of  unloading  anything. 


u'ni-ver'si-ty  less.  a.  See  -less. 
university  settlement.  A  social 
settlement  conducted  by  uni¬ 
versity  men  and  women, 
u'ni-ver  so-log'i-cal  (il'nt-vQr' 
s6-15j'T-kdl),  a.  Of  or  pert,  to 
universologv. 

u'ni-ver-sol'o-gist  (-v5r-s5l'6- 
jTst),  //.  See -i**t. 
u'ni-ver-sol'o-gy  (-jY),  n  jam- 
verse  4-  -logy. J  Science  of  the 
universe. 

u  niv'o-ca-cy  (fl-nYv'6-kd-sY),  r?. 

[Cf.  univocal;  advocacy.] 
Quality  or  state  of  being  univo- 
cal.  Obs.  or  R. 

u-niv'o-cal-ly,  adv. of  cni  vocal. 
u-nivo-ca'tion  (fl-nTv'8-ka'- 
sh«n),  n.  [Cf.  F.  unirocufion.] 
Agreement  of  name  and  mean¬ 
ing.  Obs. 

u'ni-vol'tine  (n'nY-vol'tln),  a. 
[mmi-  -f-  It.  rolta  turn,  time.] 
Producing  one  brood  a  year  ;  — 
said  of  certain  silkworms, 
uniwar.  adv.  [Cf.  rx-  not; 
awake.]  Unawares.  Obs. 
uniweald,  n.  [AS.  ungeweald.) 
Impotence.  Obs.  —  a.  Impo¬ 
tent.  Ohs 

uniwouh.  4*  unifoh. 
uni-wrench,  n.  [Cf.  i  n-  not  :  v- ; 
wrench,  m.]  An  evil  trick.  Ohs. 
un  Jack'et-ed,  r/.,  un-jad'ed  (fin- 
jSd'Sd  ;  -Id  ;  151 ),  a.,  un  Jarred' 
(-jard'),  a.,  un-jar'ring,  "..un- 
Jaun'diced  (On-jan'dTst ;  jon'-), 
a.,  xm-jeal'ous.  a.  See  un-j  not. 
un  join',  v.  t.  [1st  un-  +  Join.] 
To  disjoin.  [To  disjoint.  I 

un-joint',  r.  t-  [let  un-  +  joint.] \ 
un-Joint'ed,  a.  Disjointed; 
incoherent;  — p.  a  of  i  njoint. 
un-Joint'ed,  a.,  un-jolt'ed,  a., 
un-joy 'ful.  a.,  un-jov'ful-ness. 
n.,  un-joy'ous.  a.,  un-joy 'ous-ly. 
adv.,  un-judged'  (-jrijd'),  a.  See 
VN-,  not. 

un  ju-di'eious  (Bn'ioo-dTsh'tts), 
a.  Injudicious.  Obs. 
un-jus'tice,  n.  Injustice.  Rare. 
un-jus'ti-fi'a-ble  <  fin-ji1s'tT-fT/- 
«-b’l),  a.,  un  Jus'tl-fi'a-ble-ness. 
n.,  un-jus 'ti-fi'a-bly,  adv.,  un- 
Jus'ti  fled  (-lid),  a.  See  rx-, 
not.  [var.  of  unkembf.d. I 

nn-kamed'  (fin-kamd').  Seot.l 
un'kard,  un'ked  (tiij'kfd  ; 
dbi)'->.  Dial.  Eng.  of  unkid. 


un-keeled'  (un-keld'),  a.  See 
i  x-.  not. 

un  kembed'  (-kPmdO,  a.  [See 
rx  kempt.]  Uncombed;  un¬ 
kempt.  Ohs.  or  Scot.  Sf  Dial. 
Eng. 

un-ken',  v.  t.  9r  i.  [Cf.  un- 
kent.  |  Not  to  know.  Scot. 
unkende  +  unkind. 
un-kenned',  un-kend'  (-kCnd' 
or,  Scot..  -kCnt'),  a.  Unknown  ; 
strange.  Ohs.  or  Scot.  !f/>  in  l .  Eng. 
un-ken'some  (-kSn'sttm),  a.  [Cf. 
in  ken;  -some.]  Unknown. 
Scot. 

un-ken  t'  (-kifnt').  a.  =  ux- 
k  e  n  n  e  d.  Obs.  or  Scot. 
un-kept',  a.,  un-ker'chiefed 
(-kOr'ohlft),  a.  See  i  n-,  not. 
unker,  pron.  [Cf.  AS.  uncer  of 
ns  two,  nicer  of  you  two.  Cf. 
inker.]  Of  you  two.  Cf.  inker. 
Ohs. 

un'kert  (iii)'k?t ;  dbi)'-)  Dial. 
Eng.  var.  of  unkid. 
unkest.  +  in  kissed.  [unked.I 
un'ket  (fifi'kCt ;  bbi)'-).  Var.  of| 
un-keth'.  +  uncouth. 
un  kev'el,  v  t.  [See  1st  un- ; 
KEVELagag.]  To  remove  a  gag 
from.  Ohs. 

unkevere.  f  uncover. 
un-key',  v.  1.  See  1st  UX-.  —  un¬ 
keyed'  (iln-ked'), p.  a.  [not. I 
un-keyed'  (-ked').  a  Seei'N-,| 
un'kid ( uij'kTd  ;  d?)i) 'kid). un'¬ 
ked  ( -k 5 d ),  a .  [ME  un ki d ;  un- 
not  +  AS.  gecydd,  gecf/Sed,p.  p. 
of  cy&an  to  make  known,  fr. 
cii&  known.  See  UNCOUTH.] 
Ohs.  or  Dial.  Eng.  1.  Unknown; 
strange  ;  odd. 

2.  Uncouth  ;  awkward  ;  —  of 
persons.  Also,  uncomfortable  ; 
inconvenient. 

3.  Desolate  ;  lonely. 

4.  Uncanny  ;  weird  ;  ghastly  ; 

ill-boding  .  t  , 

un-killed'  (  kild').  a.,  un-kin'- 
died (-kTn'dMd),«.  See  u\-,not. 
un-kind'li-ness  (-klnd'H-nSs), 
n.  See -ness 

un  kin'dred,  a.  Not  of  the  same 
kin.  Ohs.  —  un-kin'dred-ly,  a. 
Ohs.  [Ohs.  I 

un  kind 'ship.  n.  Unkindness.  | 
un-king',  r.  t.  [1st  un-  king.] 
To  cause  to  cease  to  be  a  king. 


un  king'like7,  a  ,  un  king'ly,  a. 

See  i  n-,  not. 

un  king'ship,  n.  Q  u  a  l  i  t  y  or 
state  ot  being  unkinged  ;  aboli¬ 
tion  of  monarchy.  Obs. 
un-kink',  v.  See  un-,  not. 
un-kiss',  v.  t.  [1st  un-  +  k  iss.] 
To  cancel  by  a  kiss  (what  was 
sealed  by  a  kiss).  Ohs.  [uN-,not.| 
un-kisse’d',  un-kist',  a.  See| 
un'kit  (Bp'klt;  obi)'-).  Dial. 
Eng.  var.  of  unkid. 
unkithe,  v.  i.  [Cf.  AS.  cy&an  to 
make  known,  uncii&  unknown.] 
To  be  hidden.  Obs 
un'kle.  +  uncle  [known.  I 
unknaun.  unknawen  +  ux-| 
un-knead'ed.  un-knelled' 

(un-nO Id'),  a.  See  un-,  not. 
unknet.  Obs.  p.  p  of  inknit. 
un-knew', jtret.  of  in  know. 
un-knight,  v.  t.  [1st  tin-  -f 
knight.]  To  deprive  of  knight¬ 
hood. 

un-knight'ly.  a.  See  ux-,  not. 
—  un-knight'li  ness,  n 
un-knit'  (-nit'),  r.  i.  To  be¬ 
come  unraveled  or  undone.  R. 
un-knot'  (-nSt'k  v.  t.  [1st  un- 
4-  knot  ]  To  free  from  knots; 
to  untie.  [See  un-,  not. I 

un  knot'ted.  a  .  un  knot'ty,  o.| 
un-know',  r.  t.  A  ».  [1st  un-  4- 
k  noic.)  'I’o  be  or  become  ignorant 
(of).  Obs  [Unknown.  Obs.  I 

un-know',  a  [See  unknown.]! 
un-know'ing,  n.  Ignorance.  R 
un-knowl'edged.  a.  Not  ac¬ 
knowledged  or  recognized.  Ohs 
un-knownst'  (fin-n5nst)',a.  Un¬ 
known.  Dial.  Eng. 
unkonnynge.  *1*  uncunning 
un-kouth'.  +  UNCOUTH, 
unkuinde  unkind. 

unkundede.».  Unkindness.  Ohs. 
unkunnynge.  f  uncunning. 
unkuthe.  +  uncouth. 
unkyll.  +  uncle. 
un-la'beled,  -la'belled.  a.,  un- 
la'bi  al  ize.  r.  t.,  un-la'bor-ing. 
-la'bour  ing.  o.,un  la  bo'ri-ous. 
a.,  un  la-bo'ri  ous-ly.  <ntr..  un¬ 
laced'  (On-last'),  a.  See  rx-, 
not. 

un  laced'  (On-last'),  p.  a.  of 

UNLACE.  [O’i.o.I 

un-lack'a-ble.o.  Indispensable. | 
un-lack'eyed  (-lftk'Ta),  a.,  un- 


lad'en  (-lad'’n).  a.  See  un-,  not. 
un  lad'en.  a.  of  unlade 
un-la'di-fied  (-la'dT-lul ).  a. 
Having  lost  the  status  of  a  lady. 
Rare. 

un-la'dy-like',  a.,  un  la-ment'- 
ed,  a.,  un  lam  pooned'.  a.  See 
un-.  not.  [To  deprive  ot  lands. I 
un-land',  r.  /  [1st  un -  -I-  land.] | 
un-lan'guaged  i-lftij'gwltjd),  «. 
See  i  n -.  not. 

un-lap',  r.  1.  1 1st  un-  4-  lap.]  To 
unfold.  Ohs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 
un-lard'ed.  a.  See  i  n-,  not. 
unlast.  *1*  unlaced. 
un-Lat'in.  a.  See  un-. not 
un-lat'ined. a.  Uninstructed  in 
Latin  Ohs. 

un-laugh',  r.  t  [1st  un-  4- 
laugh. J  To  recall  (what  one  has 
said  in  laughter).  Obs. 
un  launched'  (0  n-l  anch  t' ; 
-ldncht' ),  a  .  un-laun  'dered  ( fin- 
liin'derd  ;  -16n'-),  a.,  un-lau' 
reled1-lau 'relied,  a.,  un-lav'ing 
(ftn-lav'Ing).  a.,  un-lav'ished, 
a.  See  un-,  not. 
un-law',  a.  Lav-less.  Obs. 
un-lawed'  (0n-16d'),  a.  Not 
la  wed  or  expeditated  ;  —  said  ot 
dogs.  See  v.  x  p  ED  it  at  E. 
un-law'like'.  a.  Unlawful, 
un-law'ly,  adv.  [AS.  unlagu 
illegality.  See  un-,  not;  law, 
w.;-i.y.j  Unlawfully.  Obs. 
unlawty.  a.  [ un-  not  4-  AF. 
Unite  loyalty,  OF  leant <*,  lei- 
autr,  loiantJ,  F.  loi/aute.]  Dis¬ 
loyalty.  Obs.  Scot 
unload.  +  uni.ede. 
un-lead'  (0n-15d'),  v.  t.  Print 
To  remove  leads  from  between 
the  lines  of  (type), 
un-lead'ed  (-^<1  ;  -Td  ;  151),  a 
Stripped  of  lead.  [not.| 

un  leafed'  (-left'),  a.  See  un-,| 
un-leal',  a.  See  un-,  not  R. 
un-lean',  n.  Fat.  Obs.  or  R. 
un  learn  a  bil'i-ty,  n.  Inability 
to  learn.  Ohs.  _  [un-,  not.l 

un-leased'  (0n-lSstO*  a.  Seel 
un-leave',  v.  t.  1o  strip  of 
leaves.  —  r.  i.  To  grow  bare  of 
I  leaves.  Rare.  [unleave. 
un-leaved'  (-levd'),  p.  a.  of 
un-leaved'.  a.,  un-lec'tured,  a., 
un-led'.  a.  See  un-,  not.  _ 
unlede.  a.  [AS.  vnlsede.] 
|  Wretched;  wicked.  Ohs. 


unlede,  unlead,  a.  [AS  Mod 
people,  country,  l4od  a  man. 
See  un-,  not.]  Aliens;  an  outlaw ; 
a  wicked  person.  Obs. 
un-lee 'ful.  a.  [un-not  4-  Ireful.] 
I  nlawful;  wrong;  bad.  Obs.— 
un-lee'ful-ness, «.  Obs. 
un-leek'.  Obs.  pret.  of  unlock. 
un-leel'  +  unleal. 
un  lee'some.  n.  Inn- not  4-  lee- 
some.]  Unlawful.  Ohs  Scot. 
unlefe  +  in  i.iee. 
unlefe.  a.  [Cf  leave  permis¬ 
sion,  and  AS.  tndiefed  not  al¬ 
lowed.]  Improper.  Ohs 
unlefful  ^  u n  i  E  E FUL. 
unleflich.  a  [Cf.  AS.  unge- 
leaJticA  Incredible.  Ohs. 
un-left',  a.,  un-leg'a-cied  (-ICg'- 
d-sTd),  a.  See  UN-,  not. 
unleill  +  unleal. 
un-lei'Bum  (Rn-le'siZm).  \'ar. 
of  UNI.EESOME. 

un-lei'sured  (On-le'zhflrd),  a. 
Having  no  leisure.  —  un-lei'- 
sured-ness.  n.  Roth  Rare. 
unlek.  Obs.  pret  of  unlock. 
unlel.  un  leal.  [ity.  Ohs.  | 
un-length', n.  Shortness;  brev-| 
un-lent',  a.  See  un-,  not. 
unleode.  ^  unlede,  n. 
unlep  +  un  lap. 
unlered,  a.  [ un -  not  4-  lered.] 
Unlearned  ;  untaught.  Ohs. 
un  less'ened.  a.,  un-les'soned, 
a.,  un  let',  a.  See  un-,  not. 
un-let'ted,  a.  [See  let  to  hin¬ 
der.]  Unhindered.  Obs. 
unleute.  f  unlewty. 
unlevand,  a.  [un-  not  -1-  levant/. 
old  p.  pr.  See  levk  to  believe.] 
In  flu  el.  Ohs. 
unleveful.  «*•  un  lee  ful. 
un-lev'el.  a.  See  un-,  not. 
un-lev 'el,  r  t.  [1st  un-  +  level.] 
To  render  not  level.  Rare.— 
un-lev'eled,  un-lev'elled.  p.  a. 
un-lev'eled.  un-lev'elled. 
un-lev 'ied.  a.  See  un-.  not. 
unlewty.  n.  [un-  not  4-  lercty.] 
Disloyalty.  Ohs. 
un-li  a-bii'i-ty,  n..  un  li'a  ble, 
a.,  un  li-bid'i-nous,  a.,  un-li'- 
censed  (On-lT'sfnst),  u.  See  un-, 
not. 

unlich.  ^  UNLIKE, 
un-lid',?-,  t.  [AS.  onhltdan  to 
open,  unclose.]  To  uncover, 
un-lid'ded,  a.  See  un-,  not. 


un-lief',  a  [AS  vnlfof  not 
dear,  odious.]  Not  dear  ;  un¬ 
pleasant  ;  loathsome  Ohs. 
un-lief'some  ly.  adv.  [Cf.  un- 
leesome,  leave  permission.] 
Unlawfully  ;  unwarrantably. 
Obs.  Scot. 

unliered.  +  uni.kred 
un-life'like  .o.,  un-lift 'ed. a.  See 

UN-,  not. 

un-light',  adv.  Not  lightly  Ohs. 
un-light'ed,  a.  See  un-,  Lot. 
un-light'8ome,  a.  Wanting 
light  ;  gloomy.  Obs. 
un-lik'a-ble,  un  like'a-ble  (On- 
Hk'd-b’l),  a.  See  un-,  not. 
un-lik'en  (fin-lTk'’n),  ?•  t.  [1st 
nn-  4-  liken.]  To  make  unlike  ; 
to  diseimilate  Ohs. 
un-like'ness.  ??.  See -ness. 
un-lik'ing,  a.  [See  un-  not; 
like,  r.J  I’nht ;  improper; 
scurvy.  Ohs  [Ohs.  I 

un-limb',  v  t.  To  dismember.  | 
un-lim'ber.  a.  See  un-,  not. 
un-lim'it-a-ble.  a.  Illimitable, 
unlimp.  n.  [AS  ungelinip.] 
Evil  ;  misfortune  Ohs. 
un-lin'e-al,  un-lined'  (iln- 
llnd'),  a.,  un-lin'ger-ing  (-lli)'- 
gPr-Ing),  a.  See  un-,  not.  [lined 
un-lined'  (-Hud'),  a.  of  UN-I 
un  linked'  (-lTpktO,  p •  «•  oi 
unlink. 

un  linked',  a.,  un  liq'ue-fi  a  ble 

(-lTk'we-fT'd-b’l),  a.,  un-liq'ue- 
fied  (-fid),  a.  See  un-.  not. 
unlialble,  a.  |  un-  not  4-  hsihle.l 
Unlawful.  Ohs.  [See  un-.  not.l 
un-lis'ten-ing(On-iTs'’n-'[ng),(i.| 
un-list'y,  a.  [Cf.  list  desire, 
list  to  please.]  Listless.  Ohs. 
un  lit',  a.,  un-lit'er-a-ry,  a.,  un- 
lit'tered,  a.  See  un-,  not. 
un-lit'tle.  a.  [AS.  unb/tel.]  Not 
little  :  considerable.  Obs. 
un'li-tur'gi-cal,  a.  See  un-,  not. 
un-lit'ur-gize  (On-lYt'tir-jTz),  v. 
t.  To  deprive  of  a  liturgy.  Rare. 
un-liv'a-ble,  un-live'a-ble  (fln- 
lYv'd-b’l),  a.  See  un-,  not. 
un  live'  (-lTv'),  v.t.  To  deprive 
of  life.  Ohs. 

un-live'ly.  a.  See  un-,  not. — 
un-live'li-ness,  n. 
un-load'ed,  />.  a.  of  unload. 
un-load'ed.  a.  See  un-,  not. 
un-load 'er,  n.  One  that  un¬ 
loads. 


<ood,  fobt ;  out,  oil ;  chair  ;  go  ;  sing,  ii)k  ;  then,  thin;  nature,  verdure  (250) ;  K  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144) ;  bON ;  yet ;  zh  _  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Guide. 
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an-lo'cat  ed  (fin-lo'kat-gd),  a.  1.  Not  located  or  placed. 
2  Not  surveyed,  or  designated  by  marks,  limits,  or  bound¬ 
aries,  as  appropriated  ;  as,  unlocated  lands, 
llll-lock'  (Qn-15k'),  v.  t.  [Cf.  AS.  unlucan.  See  1st  un-  ; 
lock  a  fastening.]  1.  To  unfasten,  as  what  is  locked;  as, 
to  unlock  a  door  or  a  chest. 

2.  To  open,  in  general ;  to  lay  open  ;  to  undo. 

[Lord]  unlock  the  spell  of  sin.  J.  II.  Newman 

3.  Hence,  to  disclose  ;  reveal. 

4.  To  spread  out.  Obs.  Piers  Plowman. 

un-lodge'  (Qn-15j'),  v.  t.  [1st  un- -f  lodge.]  To  dislodge  ; 

to  deprive  of  lodgment. 

Ull-looked'  (un-lobkt'),  a.  [ un -  not  -f-  looked .]  Not  ob¬ 
served  or  foreseen  ;  unexpected  ;  — generally  with  /or,  and 
when  used  attributively  written  un-looked'— for'  ;  as,  an 
unlooked-for  guest.  “Unlooked  success.”  Denham. 

She  comes  unlooked  for.  if  she  comes  at  all.  Pope. 
un-loose'  (un-loos'),  v.  t.  cl-  /.  [1st  un-  (intensive)  -f; loose.] 
To  make  or  become  loose  ;  loosen  ;  to  set,  or  become,  free, 
un-loos'en  (-loos'’n),  v.  t.  [1st  un-  (intensive)  -j-  loosen .] 
To  loosen ;  to  unloose. 

un-lord'ly  (-ISrd'lT),  a.  Not  lordly  ;  specif.,  not  arbitrary, 
un-love'ly  (un-luv'lT),  a.  Not  lovely;  not  amiable;  pos¬ 
sessing  qualities  that  excite  dislike  ;  disagreeable  ;  dis¬ 
pleasing  ;  unpleasant.  —  un-love'li-ness  (  li-u6s),  n. 
un-luck'y  (Qn-liik'i),  a.  1.  Not  lucky  ;  not  successful ; 
unfortunate  ;  ill-fated  ;  —  implying  that  the  failure  or  un¬ 
happiness  results  from  chance,  rather  than  lack  or  feeble¬ 
ness  of  effort ;  as,  an  unlucky  man  ;  an  unlucky  adventure. 

2.  Bringing  bad  luck  ;  ill-omened;  inauspicious. 

3.  Mischievous  ;  as,  an  unlucky  wag.  Dial,  or  Archaic. 
Ull-lute'  (Qn-lut'),  t>.  t.  [1st  un-  -| -  lute.]  To  separate,  as 

things  cemented  or  luted  ;  to  take  the  lute  or  the  clay  from, 
un  made— up',  a.  1.  Not  made,  worked  up,  or  manufac¬ 
tured  into  final  form  ;  as,  an  unmade-up  satin. 

2.  Not  made  up,  as  with  cosmetics,  wigs,  and  the  like, 
un  make'  (fin-mak'),  v.  t.  [lsttm-  -f-  make.]  1.  To  de¬ 
stroy  the  form  and  qualities  of;  to  deprive  of  being  ;  to 
uncreate.  41  God  does  not  make  or  unmake  things  to  try 
experiments.”  T.  Burnet. 

2.  To  unfasten  or  unlock,  as  a  door.  Dial.  Eng. 
un-man' (un-m5n'),  v.  t.  [1st  un--\-  man.]  1.  To  deprive 
of  the  distinctive  qualities  of  man,  as  reason,  or  the  like.  R. 

2.  To  emasculate  ;  to  deprive  of  virility.  Rare. 

3.  To  deprive  of  the  courage  and  fortitude  of  a  man  ;  to 
break  or  subdue  the  manly  spirit  in  ;  to  dishearten  ;  to 
make  womanish.  ‘‘Let’s  not  unman  each  other.”  Byron. 

4.  To  deprive  of  men  ;  as,  to  unman  a  ship, 
un-man'ly  (-1T),  a.  Not  manly  ;  specif.  :  a  Not  having  a 

man’s  character  or  qualities,  b  Unbecoming  a  mau.  — 
un  man'll  ness  (-lT-ngs),  n. 

un  manned'  (-m5nd' ;  see  un-),  pret.  <k  p.  p.  of  unman. 
Hence  :  a.  Deprived  of  masculinity,  virility,  or  manhood. 


un  manned'  (un-m5nd'),  a.  \un-  not-}-  man  -j-  -ed.]  Fal¬ 
conry.  Not  tamed  ;  not  made  familiar  with,  or  subject  to, 
man.  Obs. 

llood  my  unmanned  blood  bating  in  my  cheeks  Shak. 
un  manned',  a.  Not  manned.  See  un-,  not. 
un  man'ner  ly  (un-mSn'er-lT),  a.  Not  mannerly  ;  rude. 

—  adv.  Uncivilly.  —  un  man'ner  li  ness  (-li-nSs),  n. 
un-man'tle  (-t’l),  v.  1.  [1st  un-  -j-  mantle.]  To  divest  of  a 

mantle  ;  to  uncover.  Scott. 

un-mask'  (un-mask'),  v.  t.  [1st  — |—  mask.]  To  strip  of 
a  mask  or  disguise  ;  to  lay  open  ;  to  expose, 
un-mask',  v.  >•  To  put  oft  a  mask  or  disguise,  specif,  at  a 
certain  stage  in  a  masquerade  party, 
un-mean'ing  (un-men'Tng),  a.  1.  Having  no  meaning  or 
signification  ;  as,  unmeaning  words. 

2.  Not  indicating  intelligence  or  sense  ;  senseless  ;  expres¬ 
sionless  ;  as,  an  unmeaning  face. 

—  un  mean'ing-ly,  adv.  —  un  mean'ing  ness,  n. 
un  meant'  (-ment'),  a.  Not  meant:  unintentional. 

un  meet'  (un-met'),  a.  [AS.  unm&te  immoderate,  im¬ 
mense.  See  meet,  <7.]  1.  Unmeasured  ;  immense.  Obs. 

2  Not  meet  or  fit;  unbecoming:  unsuitable;  —  usually 
followed  by  for.  “  Unmeet  for  a  wife.”  Tennyson. 

—  un-meet'ly,  adv.  —  un  meet'ness,  n. 

un  men'tion-a-bles  (un-mgu'slrfrn-d-b’lz),  n.  pi.  Breeches; 
trousers.  Jocose. 

un-mer'chant-a-ble  (fin-mfir'chfin-td-b’l),  a.  Com.  Not 
merchantable  ;  not  fit  for  market  ;  unsalable, 
un  mer'ci-ful  (-si -fool),  a.  Not  merciful ;  indisposed  to 
mercy  or  grace  ;  cruel  ;  inhuman  ;  merciless  ;  unkind. 
Unmerciful  Parliament.  =  Wonderful  Parliament. 

—  un-mer'ci-tul  ly,  adv.  —  un  mer'ci  ful  ness,  n. 
un-mew'  (un-mu'),  v.  1.  [1st  un-  -\-mew  to  confine.]  To 

release  from  confinement  or  restraint, 
un-mil'i-ta-ry  (-mil't-ta-rl),  a.  Not  military  in  character ; 
not  in  accordance  with  military  standards, 
un  mis  tak'a-ble  (un'ims-tak'a-b’l),  a.  Not  capable  of 
being  mistaken  or  misunderstood  ;  clear  ;  plain  ;  obvious  ; 
evident,  —un  mis-tak'a-bly,  adv. 
un-mi'ter  1  (un-mi'ter),  v.  t.  [1st  un-  miter.]  To  de- 
un  mi'tre  j  prive  of  a  miter ;  to  depose  or  degrade  from 
the  rank  of  a  bishop. 

un-mit'i-gat'ed  (-mit/T-gat'Sd),  a.  Not  mitigated;  not 
softened  or  lessened.  —  un-mit'i-gat'ed-ly,  adv. 
un-mold'  1  (fin-mold'),  v.  t.  [Istw7i--j-  mold.]  To  change 
un-mould'  j  the  form  of ;  to  reduce  from  any  form.  Mdton. 
un  moor'  (un-moor'),  v.  t.  <t-  i.  [1st  un-  -|-  moor.]  Naut. 
a  To  cause  (a  vessel)  to  ride  with  one  anchor  after  having 
been  moored  by  two  or  more  anchors,  b  To  loose  (a  ves¬ 
sel)  from  moorings  or  anchorage.  See  moor,  v.  /.,  2. 
un-mor'al  (Gn-m5r'al),  a.  Having  no  moral  perception, 
quality,  or  relation;  not  involving  morality; — disting  from 
moral  and  immoral.  —  un'mo-ral'i-ty  (un'mo-rSl'T-tT),  n. 


!  un-mor'al  ized  (un-mGr'ftl-Izd),  a.  1.  Not  restrained  or 
tutored  by  morality.  Norris. 

2.  Not  having  undergone  moralizing, 
un  mor'tise  (Qn-m8r'tla),  v.  t.  [See  1st  un-.]  To  loosen, 
unfix,  or  separate,  as  a  mortise,  or  things  mortised  together, 
un  mo'tived  ( tin-in o'tTvd),  a.  Having  no  motive  ;  not  con¬ 
nected  with,  or  contributing  to,  the  motive  or  main  action 
or  purpose  ;  as,  an  unmotived  part  of  a  work  of  art. 
un-mount'ed  (fni-inoun'tSd  ;  -tTd  ;  151),  a.  Not  mounted  ; 
specif.  :  a  Not  on  horseback,  b  Not  affixed  to  a  mount, 
backing,  or  setting  ;  as,  an  unmounted  photograph, 
un-moved'  (fin-moovd';  87),  a.  Not  moved;  firm;  unshaken; 
calm  ;  apathetic.  —  un-mov'ed-ly  (-moov'ed-lT),  adv. 
un-muf'ile  (un-muf'’l),  v.  t.  [1st  un-  -f-  muffle.]  1.  To 
take  a  covering  from,  as  the  face  ;  to  uncover. 

2.  To  remove  the  muffling  of,  as  a  drum, 
un-muz'zle  (fin-muz'’l),  v.  t.  [1st  mi-  -}-  muzzle.]  To 
loose  from  a  muzzle  ;  to  remove  a  muzzle  from, 
un-nail'  (Gn-nal'),  v.  t.  [lsttzw-  -f-  nail.]  To  remove  the 
nails  from  ;  to  unfasten  by  removing  nails, 
un-napped',  un-napt'  (un-nXpt'),  a.  Not  having  a  nap. 
un-nat'u-ral  (ttn-nat/u-rSl),  a.  Not  natural  ;  specif.  :  a 
Contrary,  or  not  conforming,  to  the  order  of  nature  ;  as, 
an  unnatural  picture,  b  Without,  or  acting  contrary  to, 
natural  traits  or  instincts;  as,  an  unnatural  parent  or  child 
Syn.  —  See  factitious. 

—  un-nat'u-ral  ly,  adv.  —  un  nat'u  ral  ness,  n. 

un-nec'es-sa-ry  (un-ngs'2-sa-rT),  a.  Not  necessary;  not 
required  under  the  circumstances;  useless;  needless;  as, 
unnecessary  labor,  care,  or  rigor.  —  un-nec'es-sa-ri-ly 
(-rLIT),  adv.  —  un  nec'es  sa-ri-ness,  n. 
un-neigh'bored,  -neighboured  (un-na'berd),  a.  Being 
without  neighbors. 

un  neighbor ly,  -neighbour  ly  (-ber-lT),  a.  Not  neigh¬ 
borly  ;  not  friendly  and  courteous  to  a  neighbor.  —  un- 
neigh'bor  li-ness^  neighbour  li-ness  (-lt-ngs),  n. 
un  nerve'  (un-nfirv'),  v.  t.  [1st  un-  -f-  nerve.]  To  deprive 
of  nerve,  force,  or  strength  ;  as,  to  unnerve  the  arm. 

The  unnerved  father  falls.  Shak. 

Syn.  —  Unnerve,  enervate.  To  unnerve  is  to  deprive  of 
strength  or  to  unman,  esp.  as  by  some  calamity  or  sudden 
shock ;  enervate  implies  relaxation  of  (esp.  moral)  fiber, 
under  the  influence  of  luxury,  indolence,  effeminacy,  and 
the  like  ;  as,  “  Government  was  unnerved,  confounded,  and 
in  a  manner  suspended  ”  (Burke) ;  “  That  beloved  name  un¬ 
nerved  my  arm  ”  (Af.  Arnold) ;  he  was  completely  unnerved 
by  the  accident ;  “  those  unhappy  people  whose  tender 
minds  a  long  course  of  felicity  has  enenated ”  (Boling- 
broke)  :  “  The  people  sink  into  sloth,  and  luxury,  and  pros¬ 
titution.  [The  kingdom]  is  enemated  at  home  —  becomes 
contemptible  abroad”  (Fielding);  “The  Reviews  have 
enervated  and  made  indolent  men’s  minds  "(Keats). 
un-nest'  (un-nSst'),  v.  t.  [1st  un-  -f-  nest.]  To  eject  from 
or  as  from  a  nest. 


un-lobed'  (fin-lobd'),  o.,un-lo'- 
cal-ized,  a.,  un  locked'  (-15kt'), 
a.  See  un-,  not. 
un  lo?ked',  />.  a.  of  unlock 
unlofsom.  -f  unlovksome. 
un-logged'  (0n-15gd'),  a.  See 
un-,  not.  [Oft.v.  I 

un-log'ic,  n.  Wnnt  of  logic.  | 
un-log'i-cal  (fin-18j'I-kdl),  a. 
Illogical.  Rare. 
unlokke.  +  unlock. 
unlondls8he,  a .  [ un-  not  4-  land. 
old  var.  of  land.)  Foreign  Obs. 
un-look',  v  t.  [1st  un -  4-  look.] 
To  recall  or  retract,  as  a  look, 
un  looped'  (nn-l<>opt'),  a.,  un- 
lopped'(-16pt'),un-lopt',  a.  See 
un-,  not. 

un-lord',  r.  t.  [1st  un-  4-  lord.} 
To  deprive  of  the  rank  or  posi¬ 
tion  of  a  lord. 

un-lord'ed,  p.  a.  of  unlord. 
un-lord'ed,  a.  [«/t-  not  4- 
lorded.  J  Not  raised  to  the  rank 
of  a  lord. 

un-los'a-ble  (-looz'a-b’l),  a.,  un¬ 
lost'.  a.  See  un-,  not. 
unlose  unloose. 
nnlothness.  n.  [un-  not ;  loath , 
a. :  -ness  ]  Innocence.  Obs. 
unlouken.  +  unlock. 
unlov'a-ble,  un-1  ove'a-ble 
(-lilv'd-b’l),  a.  See  un-,  not. 
un-'ove'  (fln-ltiv'),  r.  t.  [1st  un- 
4-  lore.}  To  cease  to  love;  to 
put  out  love  for.  Rare. 
un'love  (On'lttv),  u.  Absence 
of  love  ;  hate.  [un-,  not.  I 

un-loved'  (tin-lfivd'),  a.  See} 
un-lov'er-like'.  a.  Unlike  a  lov¬ 
er.  fairly;  hateful.  Obs. I 

un  love 'some.  a.  Unlovely;! 
un-lov'ing  (t)n-lttv'Yng),a.  See 
un-,  not.  un-lov'ing  ly.  adv. 
—  un-lov'ing  ness.  w.  .  [Scof.  I 
unlowable.  a.  See  un-.  Obs. \ 
unlowis.  +  UNLOOSE, 
un-lu'bri-cat  ed,  «.,  un-lu'cent, 
a.  See  i  n-,  not. 
un-luck 'ful,  a.  [un-  not  4-  luck 
4-  -ful.}  Untoward  ;  mischie¬ 
vous.  Obs.  [unlucky.  I 

un-luck'i-ly  (-lnk'T-rT),  adv.  of  | 
un-luck'i-neB8.  n.  See  -ness. 
unluded.  Obs.  pret.  of  unlid. 
un-lu'mi-nou8.  a.,  un-lu'nar,  a. 
See  i  n-,  not. 

un-lust',  n.  [AS.  See  lust  ] 
Obs.  1.  Listlehsness  ;  disincli¬ 
nation  ;  displeasure  :  Borrow. 

2.  id.  Idle  persons.  [ Obs  I 

nnlust'ily.  adv.  Slothfully.| 
un-lus'trous,  a.  See  un-,  not. 
un-lust'y.  a.  [un-  not  4-  lustu.} 
Obs  l.  Idle  ;  slothful. 

2.  Dull:  listless;  unhappy. 

3.  Weak  ;  delicate;  unmanly 

4.  Disagreeable.  [some. I 

unlu8um.unlu88um.  4*  unlove-| 
un  lux-u'ri  ous.  a.  See  UN-,  not. 
un  ly  can'thro-pize(un/ll-kan'- 
thro-pTz),  v.  t.  [1st  un-  4-  hjcan- 
thrope  4-  -ize.}  To  change  back 
from  the  form  or  character  of  a 
wolf  into  that  of  a  man.  Rave. 
un-lyr'i-cal,  a.,  un-lyr'i  cal-ly, 
adv.,  un'mac-ad'am  ized  (nn'- 
m<Tk-&d'rtm-Tzd),  a.,  un  ma- 
chin'a-ble  ( h n'ma-shen 'ti-b’l ), 
a.  See  un-,  not. 
un-mack'ly  (fin-mak 'IT),  a.  [Cf 
Scot,  makly  seemly,  well-pro¬ 
portioned,  AS.  macalic  fit,  suit¬ 


able.  and  Icel.  makligr  meet, 
proper,  becoming,  E.  make  an 
equal,  a  mate.]  Unshapely  ; 
deformed  Scot.  5r  Dial.  Eng. 
un  mad'dened,  «.,  un  made',  a. 
See  i  N-,  not. 

un  made', />  a.  of  unmake. 
unmagh,  n.  [AS  unmaya.}  A 
needy  person;  dependent.  Obs. 

un-mag  is-te'ri-al,  a.  See  un-, 
not. 

un-mag'is-trate.  v.  t.  [1st  un-  + 
magistrate.}  To  divest  of  mag¬ 
istracy.  Obs. 

un  mag-net 'ic,  a.,  un-mag'ni- 
fied,  a.  See  un-.  not. 
unmaht,  a.  [Cf.  AS.  unmeaht 
impossible.  See  un-  not  ; 
m io  irr  power.]  Impotent.  Obs. 
un-maid'en.r.  t  [1st  un-  4-  maid¬ 
en.}  To  ravish  ;  deflower.  Obs. 
unmaiden,  n.  One  who  has 
been  married.  Obs. 
un  maid'en-ly.  a.,  un-mail '&- 
ble,  a.  See  un-,  not. 
un-mailed'.  a.  Dismailed.  Obs. 
un-maimed'  (Bn-mamd'),  a., 
un  main-tain'a  ble.  "..un-mak'- 
a-ble  (-mak'd-b’l),rt.See  UN-,not. 
unmaite.  ^  unmeet. 
un-mak'er, A  destroyer.  Obs. 
un  ma-li'cious  (rm'md-lYsh'us), 
a.,  un-mal  le-a-bil'i-ty.  ».,  un- 
mal'le-a-ble,  «.,  un  malt'ed,  «. 
See  un-,  not. 

un-man'a-cle,  v.  t.  [See  1st  un-.] 
To  free  from  manacles 
un-man'age  a  ble,  a.,  un-man'- 
age-a-ble-neB8,  n  ,  un-man'age  a- 
bly,  adv.,  un  man 'aged.  a.,  un¬ 
man 'ful.  a.,  un-man'gled.  a. 
See  un-,  not.  [Obs. I 

unmanhede.  n.  Unmanhood.  | 
un-man'hood.u.  Absence  or  lack 
of  manhood.  Obs. 
un-man'i-fest'ed,  a.,  un'ma- 
nip'u  lat'ed,  un-man'like', 
a.,  un-man'nered,  a.,  un-man'- 
u-fac'tured.  un-man  u-mit'- 
ted,  a.,  un  ma  nured'  (ftn'md- 
nurd'),  a.  See  un-,  not. 
un-man  u-mls'si-ble,  a.  Unre¬ 
deemable.  Rare. 
unmanyeit.  a.  [Cf.  maim,  i\] 
Cnmuiimd.  Obs. 
un-mapped'  (nn-mttpt'),  a.,  un¬ 
marked'  (-miirkt'),  a.,  un-mar'- 
ket-a-ble,  a.,  un-mar  red' 
( -iiliini'  ),  (I,  See  UK-,  not. 
un-mar 'ri-a-ble  (n  n-m  a  r'Y-d- 
b'l),  a.  Unmarrigeable.  R. 
nn-mar'riage-a-ble  (-Yj-d-b’l), 
a.,  un-mar'riage  a-ble-ness.  /»., 
un-mar'ried,  a.  See  un-,  not. 
un-mar 'rv,  v.  t.  [1st  un-  4-  mar¬ 
ry.}  To  divorce.  Obs. 
un  mar'shaled  .un-mar'shalled. 
a.,  un-mar'tial,  a.  See  un-,  not. 
un-mar'tyr.  v.  t.  [1st  un-  + 
martyr .]  To  degrade  from  the 
status  of  n  martyr.  Obs.  or  R. 
un-mar'vel-ous,  un-mar'vel- 
1  oub.  a.  See  un-,  not. 
un  ma8'cu-late,  ?\  t.  [1st  un-  -f 
niasculatr.}  To  emasculate.  Obs. 
un-ma8'cu-line.  a.,  un  masked' 
(fin-mftskt'),  a.  See  un-,  not. 
un  masked',/),  a.  of  unmask. 
un-mas'ter-a-ble.  a.,  un-mas'- 
tered,  a.,  un  mas'ti-ca-ble.  a., 
un-mas'ti-cat'ed.  a  un-match'- 
a-ble.  a.,  un-match' a-ble-nesa, 
n.,  un-match'a-bly,  adv.,  un¬ 


matched'  (fin-mftcht'),  a.,  un¬ 
matched  'ness  (-m  Sen  t'n  e  s  ; 
-mttch'6d-n6s),  ?/.,  un-mat'ed 
(-mat'Cd  ;  -Yd  :  1.51),  a  .  un  ma- 
te'ri-al,  a.,  un  ma-te'ri-ate. 
un  raa-ter'nal.  a.,  un  ma-tric'- 
u-lated.  a.,  un-ma'tron-like. 
a.,  un-raat'ted.o.,  un  ma  tured' 
(nn'ma-tfird'),  a.  See  un-,  not. 
un-maze',  v.  t.  To  disentangle 
or  relieve,  as  from  a  maze.  Ohs- 
un  meas'ur-a-ble.  adv.  Un- 
measurably.  Obs. 
un-meaB'ur  a  ble,  a.  Immeas¬ 
urable.—  un-meas'ur-a-ble-ness, 
n.  —  un-meas'ur-a-bly.  adv. 
unmeasure,  n.  [un-  not  4-  meas¬ 
ure.]  Excess.  Obs. 
unmeaBure.  adv.  Immeasur¬ 
ably  ;  immoderately.  Obs. 
un  meas 'ured  ( un-mfzh 'flrd), a. 

1.  Not  measured. 

2.  Immeasurable.  Obs. 
un-meas'ure-ly,  adv.  Jmmoder 
ntely.  Obs. 

unmeble  4*  unmeeble 
un  me-chan'i-cal,  a.  See  i  n-. 
not.  —  un  me  chan'i-cal-ly.  adr. 
un-mech'a-nize  tftn-m5k'T>-nTz ). 
v.  t.  To  undo  or  put  out  of 
gear  the  mechanism  of.  Rare. 
un-mech'a-nized  (-nlzd),  a. 
See  un-,  not. 

un-med'dle.  r.  ?.  To  repair  or 
undo  the  effect  of  meddling.  It. 
un-med'dling,  a.,  un-med'dling- 
ness,  a.,  un-me'di-at  ed.  a.,  un- 
med'i-cat  ed,  a.  See  i  n-,  not. 
un  me-dic'i-na-ble  ifin'mp-dts'- 
Y-na-b’l ;  -med'sYn-d-b‘1  :  cf 
medicinable),  a.  1.  Not  able 
to  cure.  Obs.  or  R. 

2.  That  cannot  be  cured, 
un-med'i-tat  ed,  a.  See  un-.  not. 
unmeeble,  unmeble,  a.  3r  /).  [////- 
not  4-  ME.  meble,  moeble,  mova¬ 
ble,  OF.  mueble  movable,  mova¬ 
ble  property.]  (Designating)  im¬ 
movable  or  real  property.  Obs 
un-meed'ful,  a.  Not  deserving 
re  w  ard .  Obs.  [  Obs.  i 

un-meed'y.a.  Without  reward.  | 
un  meek',  a.  Not  meek  ;  fierce  ; 
cruel  ;  unkind  Obs.  or  R. 
un  meet',  adv.  Unmeetly.  Obs. 
un-meet'ly,  a.  Unfitting :  un 
seem l v.  Obs.  —  un-meet'ness.  n. 
unmeik.  unmeke.  f  i  nmkkk. 
un-mel'an-chol-y.  a.,  un-mel'io- 
rat  ed  (tin-mef'yfi-rat'fd),  a., 
un-mel'  owed.  a.,  un  me  lo'di- 
ous.  "  .  un  me-lo'di-ouB-nes8.  //., 
un  mel'o-dized(  un-mfil'o-dTzd), 
a.  See  un-,  not. 
un-melt',  a.  Unmelted.  Obs. 
un  melt'a  ble.  a.,  un-melt'ed,  a. 
See  i  n-,  not. 

un  mem'ber.  v •  t.  [1st  un-  4- 
member.]  To  deprive  of  mem¬ 
bership.  as  in  a  church, 
un-mem'o-ried  ( fin-inf in'8-rYd), 
a.,  un-men'aced  (Qn-mCn'ftst), 
a.,  un  men'ac-ing  (-^-sYng),  a., 
un  mend'a-tle.  a.,  un-mend'ed, 
a.  See  UN-.  not.  [Obs.  or  Dial. 
un-menae'ful,  a.  See  un-,  not. 
unmensk.  v.  t.  [See  1st  un-  ; 
mknsk,  7/.J  To  disgrace.  Obs. 
un  raen'su-ra-ble'  nn-mPn'shdb- 
rd-b’l),  a.,  un-men 'tion-a-ble, 
a.,  un-men'tion-a-ble-ness.  n., 
un-men'tioned.  a.,  un-mer'ce- 
na-ry.  a.  See  un-,  not. 


un-mer'ci-a-ble,  a.  [vn-  not  4- 
inerciable.}  Unmerciful  Obs. 

—  un-mer'ci-a-bly,  adr.  Obs. 

un-mer'cled  (u  n-m  Q  r's  Y  d),  a. 
Unmerciful.  Obs. 
un-mer'ci-less,  a.  [un- not  (in¬ 
tensive)  4-  merciless.)  Merci¬ 
less.  Obs.  [Obs.  I 

un  mer'ey.  n.  Mercilessness. I 
un-mer'it-a-ble,  a.  Unmeritori- 
ous.  Ohs.  or  R. 

un-mer'it-ed.  un-mer'it-ed- 

ness.  n..  un-mer'it-ing.  a.,  un- 
mer  i-to'ri-ous,  un-mer'ry, 

a.  [Cf.  AS.  unmynye  unpleas¬ 
ant.  1  See  UK-,  not. 
unmesur.  unmeasure. 
unmesurli.  4*  unmeasurelv. 
un  met',  a.,  un-met'aled.  un- 
met'alled  (un-mCt'rtld).  a.,  un' 
me-tal'lic,  un  met  a-phor'i- 
cal.  a.  See  un-,  not. 
unmete.  4-  UNMBl  i 
un-met'ed  ( un-met'Pd),  a.,  un- 
me'tered.  -me'tred  (-me'tOrd), 
a.  See  un-,  not. 
un-meth',  a.  [See  unmeth,  n.] 
Immense  ;  immoderate.  —  un¬ 
meth 'ly,  adv.  Both  Ohs. 
un-meth',  n.  [wn-  not  4-  methe: 
cf.  AS-  unmxp  transgression.] 
Want  of  moderation.  Ohs. 
un'me -thod'i-cal.  a.,  un-meth'- 
od-ized,  a.  See  un-,  not. 
un-meth'ship.  n.  [unmeth  + 
ship.]  Immoderateness  Obs 
un-met'ri-cal,  a.,  un-met'ri-cal 
ly,  adv.  See  un-,  not. 
unmevable.  +  un  movable. 
un'might,  n.  [AS.  unmiht ,  un- 
1  mea/it.)  Impotence  ;  infirmity 

—  un-might'ful,  «.  Both  Obs 
un-might'y,  a.  IAS.  unmihtig , 
unme/itiff.)  See  UN-,  not. 
un-mi  Id',  a.  [AS.  unmilde.] 
Not  mild  ;  cruel:  tierce;  rough  ; 
severe.  Obs.  or  R.  —  un-mild'- 
ness.  n.  Obs. 

un-milked'  (un-mYlkt'),  a.,  un- 
milled'(-mYld').  a.  See  un-,  not 
un-mind',  a.  | Cf-  AS.  vngemyn- 
di<j.  J  Unmindful.  Obs. 
un-mind'ed.  a.,  un-mind'ful,  a., 
un-mind'ful-ly,  adv..  un-mind'- 
ful-ness.  n.  Sec  un-,  not. 
un-min'gle  (tin-mYij'g’l),  v.  t. 

I  [See  1st  UN-.]  To  separate,  as 
[  things  mixed.—  un-min'gled.  />. 
«■»  un-min'gle-a-ble  (-d-B’l), 
un  min'gied  (-g’ld),  a. 
un-min'is-te'ri-al,  a.,  un-min'ia- 
i  te'ri-al-ly.  adv..  un  mint'ed.  a., 

I  u  n  m  1-r  a  c'u-1  o  u  s,  a.,  un'mi- 
rac'u-lous-ly.  adv..  un-mirth'- 
!  ful.  a.,  un-mir'y  (fin-mlr'Y),  a., 
un  mis  led',  a  ,  un-missed'  (Tm- 
|  mYst'J,  a.,  un  mis-tftk'en  («n7- 
j  mYs-tak'*n),  a.,  un  mis  tak'ing- 
ly.  adv..  un'mis-tru8t'ed,o.,  un 
mis-trust'ing  a.  See  un-,  not 
;  unmithe.  n.  [Cf.  AS  unmirp 
!  transgression,  wrong.]  Anger 
Obs. 

un-mit'i-ga-ble.  a.,  un-mit'i-ga- 
bly,  adv.,  un-mixed',  un  mixt', 
un-mix'ed-ly  ( nn-mYk'sfd- 
ll :  -mYkst'lY).  adr.,  un-moaned' 
<-mond'),  a.,  un-mocked' 
|  f-mBkt'),  a.  See  un-.  not. 
un  mod'ern-ize.  r.  t.  q’o  render 
not  modern  ;  to  make  antique, 
un-mod 'ern-ized,  un-mod'i- 


fi  a  ble,  a.,  un  mod'i-fi  a-ble-  ( 
nees.  n..  un-mod 'i-fied.  un- 

mod'ish  (fm-mod'ish ),  a.,  un- 
mod'u-lat  ed,  a.,  un-moist'.  a., 
un-mois'tened  (-mois'’nd),  a. 
See  un-.  not. 

un-moist'y,  a.  Unmoist  Obs. 
un-mold'ed.  un-mould'ed,  p.  a. 

of  un  mold. 

un-mold'ed.  un-mould'ed.  a., 
un-mold'er-ing.  -mould'er-lng. 
a.,  un'mo-lest'ed. un-mol'li- 
fi  a  ble,  a.,  un-mol'ten  (-m6l'- 
t’n),  a.,  un-mo'men-ta-ry.  a.. 
un  mo-men'tous.  a.,  u  n  m  o- 
nas'tic.  a.  See  un-,  not. 
un-mon'eyed,  un  mon'ied  (fin- 
mun'Yd).  a.  Moneyless, 
un-monk'ish.  a.  See  i  N-,  not. 
un  mo-nop'o-lize.  y.  t.  [1st  un- 
4-  monopolize.}  To  recover  or 
release  from  the  state  of  being 
monopolized.  Rare.  [not.  I  j 
un  mo-nop'o-liz  ing/r.  See  un-,| 
un-mor'al-iz  ing.  a.  1.  See  un-, 
not. 

2.  Demoralizing  R.  [not. I  ' 
un-mor'dant-ed.  a.  See  un-,|  | 
un-mor'rised  (Cn-mCr'Yst),  a.. 
Not  arrayed  in  the  dress  of  a 
morris  dancer.  Obs. 
un-mor'tared  (0n-m6r'tdrd).o., 
un-mort'gaged  (0n-m6r'g(tid), 
a.,  un-mor'ti-fied,  «.,  un  -Mo- 
sa'ic,  a.  See  i  n-,  not. 
un-moth  'ered  ( fi  n-mfith'5rd),  a. 
[1st  un-  4-  mother.  1  1  Deprived 
of  a  mother  :  motherless. 

2.  Deprived  of  a  mother’s  char¬ 
acter  or  feelings.  Obs.  or  R. 
un-moth'er-ly.  <>  See  i  n-,  not 
unmoulded,  unmouldering  Vars 

of  UNMOLDED,  UNMOLDERING-  j 

un-mound'ed.a.,un  mourned', a 

See  un  ,  not. 

un-mov'a-ble(  un-mdbv'd-b’l  ),a 
Immovable.  —  un-mov  a-bil'i-ty 
(-hYI'Y-tT ),  n.  Rare.  —  un-mov' 
a-bly  (-I)IY),  adv. 
un-mov'ing  (-mdov'Yne),  a.,  un¬ 
mown',  a.  See  UN-,  not. 
un-mud'dle,  v.  i.  To  straighten 
out  from  a  muddle, 
un-muf'fle,  v.  ».  To  take  off  a 
muffler.  [not.  I 

un-mulled'(-mnld'),n  See  un-, | 
un-mul'ti-ply.  r.  t.  Math.  To 
resolve  into  factors 
un-mum'mied.  a.,  un'mu-ni'- 
tioned  (ii  n'm  fl-n  Y  s  h'tZ  n  d),  a. 
See  un-,  not. 
unmurie.  4*  unmerrv. 
nn-mur 'mured.  »..un-mur'mur- 
ing,  «.,  un-mur'mur-ing-ly,  adv. 
See  un-.  not. 

un-mus'cled,  a.  Flaccid.  Obs 
un-mus'eu  lar.  a.,  un-mu'si-cal. 

un-mu  ai-cal'i-ty,  ?/..  un 
mu'si-cal-ly,  adv..  un-mu'si-cal- 
ness,  n.,  un-mus'tered.  a.  See 
ux-.  not.  [ Obs.  or  R.  I 

un-mu'ta  ble.  a.  Immutable. | 
un  mu'tate.  r.  t.,  un-mu'ti-lat  - 
ed.  a.,  un  mys-te'ri  ous,  a.  See  I 
UN-,  not. 

un-my8'ter-y.  v.  t.  To  divest  of  : 
mystery.  R.  [thing  Ohs.  I 
un-nait',  n.  A  useless  or  idle  I  1 
un-nait'.  a.  [Cf.  Icel.  vneirfr  } 
Vain  :  useless.  —  u  n-n  a  1  t'l  y. 
adr.  —  un-nait'ness.  n.  AH  Obs. 
un  nait'ship. //.  See -ship.  Obs  ; 
u  n-n  am  'a-ble,  un-name'a-ble 


(Qn-nam'd-b’l).  a.,  on-named', 
(-naind'),  a.  See  un-,  not. 
un-nap'kined  (rm-nfip'kYnd),  a. 
Without  a  napkin.  Obs. 
un-na'tion-al  (Q  n-n  fish  'tZn-<Tl), 
a.,  un  na'tive.  a.  See  un-,  not. 
un-nat'u-ral-ism,  it.  Unnatural¬ 
ness.  Rare. 

u  n-n  a  t  u-r  a  l'i-t  y  (tln-nfitMV 
rftl'Y-tY), it.  1.  Unnaturalness.  R. 
2.  Imbecility.  Obs.  Scot. 
un-nat'u-rai-ize,  v.  t.  To  make 
unnatural.  Rare.  [not.  I 

un-nat'u-ral-ized.  a.  See  un-,| 
un-na'ture.i-./  [See  1st  un-.]  To 
divest  of  its  nature  Obs. 
un-na'ture.  it.  [«w-  not  4-  na¬ 
ture.}  The  contrary  of  nature  ; 
that  which  is  unnatural.  Rare. 
un  nav'i-ga-bil'i  ty.  u..  un  nav'- 
i-ga-ble,  a.,  un-nav'i-gat  ed,  a. 
See  un-,  not 

unne,  r.  t  [AS.  wit  won.]  To 
grant  ;  give  ;  favor.  Obs. 
un-near',  prep.  Not  near.  Obs. 
unneathe  +  unkatii  [  not.  I 
un  ne-ces'si-tat  ed.  o.  SeeuK-.| 
un  ne-ces'8i-ty,  n  State  of  be¬ 
ing  unnecessary  ;  also,  some¬ 
thing  unnecessary  Obs 
un-need 'ed.  a.,  un-need 'ful.  a., 
un-need'ful  ly,  adr.,  un  ne-go'- 
ti-a-ble  (fin-nP-g5'shY-d-b’l),  a 
See  un-,  not. 

un-neigh'bor-ly,  adr  In  an  un- 
neighborly  manner.  Obs. 
unnelte  4*  un  n  a  it. 
un-nerv'ate,  a.  Enervate.  Obs 
unnes  +  uneatiis. 
un  nest',  v.  «.  To  go  forth  as 
from  a  nest.  Ohs. 
un-nes'tle,  r  1.  [1st  un-  4-  nes¬ 
tle.]  To  turn  from  a  nest.  Obs. 
unnet.  a.  [ttit-  not  4-  P-  p.  of 
ME.  neden  to  compel,  AS.  nie- 
dati .]  Unconstrained.  Obs. 
unnet.  a.  [AS.  rainy tt.]  Use¬ 
less  ;  unprofitable.  Obs. 
unneth,  unnethe  +  uneath. 
unnethes.  unnethis.4*  uneaths 
un-net'ted.  a.,  un-neu'tral,  a. 
See  un-,  not. 

unnevened.  a  [See  seven.]  Un¬ 
named.  Obs  [with  newe.Ofoc.l 
un  newsed',  a  Unprovided! 
Un'ni  ( fin'T).  Bib. 
un  nicked'  (On-nYkt'),  o..  un¬ 
nig 'gard.  a.,  un  nig'gard-ly,  a 
See  un-,  not. 

un-nimled'  (-nYmbd').  a  Not 
having  a  nimbus.  Rare- 
un  no'ble.  r.  t.  To  deprive  of 
nobility  :  to  render  ignoble.  R. 
un  no'ble.  a.  Ignoble.  —  un- 
no'ble-ness.  n.~ un  no'bly,  adv. 
unr.obley.  n.  [un-  not  -f-  nobley 
nobility.)  Ignobleness.  Obs. 
un-nock',  r.  t.  To  free  (an 
arrow )  from  the  bowstring.  Obs. 
un-nom'i-nat  ed.o  See  un-,  not- 
un-nooked'  (-ndbkt'), a.  With¬ 
out  nooks:  hence, guileless.  Obs. 
un-notched'  (-nbcht').  a.,  un- 
not'ed  (-not'f  d),  a  See  u.N-.not. 
un  note 'ful.  a.  Useless.  Obs. 
un-no'tice-a-ble.  a.,  un  no'tice- 
ar-bly,  adv..  un-no'tlced.  «.  See 

UK-,  NOT. 

un-no'ti-fy,  »•.  t.  [1st  un-  4-  no¬ 
tify.]  To  withdraw  a  notice  of. 
un-nour'ished,  a.,  un-nu'cle- 
at'ed.  a.  See  un-,  not.  [able. I 
un  num'ber-a-ble.  a.  Innumer-j 


ale,  senate,  cSre,  fl.m,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofa;  eve,  6vent,  6nd,  recent,  maker;  ice,  ill;  cld,  obey,  orb,  6dd,  s8ft,  connect; 

11  Foreign  Word.  +  Obsolete  \’arlant  of.  +  combined  with.  =  equals. 


use,  unite,  <irn,  up,  circus,  menii ; 
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UNPREPARATION 


un  numbered  (Bn-nQm'berd),  a.  Not  numbered  ;  not 
counted  or  estimated  ;  innumerable, 
unob-serv'ance  (un'tfb-zGr'vans),  n.  Want  or  neglect  of 
observance  ;  inobservance  ;  inattention, 
un  ob-tru'sive  (-troo'slv),  a.  Not  obtrusive;  modest. — 
un  ob  tru'sive  ly,  adv.  — un/ob-tru'sive-ness,  n. 
u'node  (u'nod),  n.  Math.  A  conical  point  of  a  surface, 
where  the  tangent  cone  flattens  down  into  a  doubly  laid 
plane  and  the  surface  sharpens  to  an  infinitely  flue  edge  ;  a 
uni  planar  point. 

un  of-fen'sive  (fin'tf-fgn'sTv),  a.  Inoffensive, 
un-oil'  (un-oil'),  v.  t.  [1st  un — To  remove  the  oil  from. 
U-no'na  ( u-no'nd),  n.  [NL.,  prob.  fr  Uvaria ,  its  old  name 
-f-  Annona,  name  of  a  related  genus.]  Bot.  A  genus  of 
tropical  Asiatic  and  African  aunonaceous  trees  or  shrubs 
having  flowers  with  flat  spreading  petals  succeeded  by 
moniliform  fruits.  The  aromatic  bark  and  fruit  of  several 
species  are  used  medicinally  ;  the  unripe  fruit  of  U.  dis¬ 
color  yields  a  purple  dye. 

un  or'gan-ized  (Un-or'gdn-izd),  a.  Not  organized  ;  with¬ 
out  organic  structure  ;  specif.,  Biol.%  not  having  the  char¬ 
acteristics  of  a  living  organism. 

unorganized  ferment.  See  ferment,  n.,  1  (2) ;  enzyme,  1. 
un  o  rigi  nal  (ttii'fc-rTj'T-iifil),  a.  1.  Not  original. 

2.  Having  no  origin.  Rare.  Milton. 

un  o-rigl  nat  ed  (-nat'Sd),  a.  1.  Not  originated  ;  existing 
from  all  eternity  ;  uncreated. 

2.  Not  yet  caused  to  be,  or  to  be  made, 
un  owed'  (fin-od'  ;  see  un-),  a.  1.  Ownerless.  Obs. 

2.  Not  owed  ;  as,  to  pay  money  unowed. 

Un  owned'  (tin-ond'),  a.  [un-  not  -j-  (sense  a)  owned  pos¬ 
sessed,  and  (sense  b)  owned  acknowledged.]  Not  owned; 
as  :  a  Having  no  owner  ;  as,  an  unowned  dog.  b  Not  ac¬ 
knowledged  ;  not  avowed  ;  as,  an  unowned  act. 
un-pack'  (un-p£k'),  V.  t.  [1st  un-  -f  pack.']  1.  To  sepa¬ 
rate  and  remove,  as  things  packed  ;  to  open  and  remove 
the  contents  of  ;  as,  to  unpack  a  trunk. 

2.  To  relieve  of  a  pack  or  burden.  Rare. 

Un-paid'  (un-pad';  87),  a.  1.  Not  paid;  serving  without  pay. 
2.  Unrevenged.  Obs. 

un-paired'  (un-p&rd' ;  see  UN-),  a.  1.  Not  paired  ;  specif., 
not  matched.  “  Minds  impaired.'1'  Crabbe. 

2.  Zo'dl.  Situated  in  the  median  plane  of  the  body  ;  hav¬ 
ing  no  mate  on  the  opposite  side. 

unpaired  fins,  Zo'dl .,  the  median  (dorsal,  anal,  and  caudal) 
fins  of  a  fish. 

un-par 'a- goned  (-pXr'd-g5nd),  a.  Having  no  paragon  or 
equal ;  matchless  ;  peerless.  Rare.  Shak. 


un-par'al  leled  (un-p5r'&-lSld),  a.  Having  no  parallel,  or 
eqiuvl ;  unequaled  ;  unmatched. 

The  unparalleled  perseverance  of  the  armies  of  the  United 
States,  under  every  suffering  aud  discouragement.  Washington. 

un-par'don  a  ble  (fin-par'd’n-ri-b’l),  n.  Not  admitting  of 
pardon  or  forgiveness  ;  inexcusable. 

unpardonable  sin,  Bib.,  the  sin  against  the  Holy  Spirit. 
See  Malt.  xii.  31,  32,  and  1  John  v.  16. 

—  un  par'don-a-ble-ness,  n.  —  un-par'don-a  bly,  adv. 
un-par'ent-ed  (Qu-pgr'en-tSd),  a.  Having  no  parent,  or  no 
acknowledged  parent. 

un-par  lia  men'ta-ry  (Qn-par'lT-mSn'td-rT),  a.  Not  par¬ 
liamentary  ;  contrary  to  the  practice  of  parliamentary  bod¬ 
ies.—  un-par  lia  men'ta  ri  ly  (-rl-lT),  adv.  —  un parlia- 
men'ta-ri  ness,  n. 

un  pass'a-ble  (uu-pas'd-b’l),  a.  Impassable  ;  also,  not 
passable  or  current.  —  un-pass'a-ble  ness,  n. 
un-pas'sion  ate  (fin-pSsh'fin-at),  a.  Not  passionate  ;  dis¬ 
passionate.  —  un  pas'sion-ate-ly,  adv. 
un-paved'  (un-pavd' ;  see  un-),  a.  1.  Not  paved  ;  not  fur¬ 
nished  with  a  pavement. 

2.  Castrated.  Obs.  “  Unpaved  eunuch.”  Shak. 

un  ped'i  greed  (un-p&l'I-gred),  a.  Not  distinguished  by 
a  pedigree. 

un  peg'  (un-pSg'),  v.  t.  [1st  un-  -f-  peg.]  To  remove  a 
peg  or  pegs  from  ;  to  unfasten  ;  open, 
un-pen'  (un-pSu'),  v.  t.  [1st  un-  -f-  pen:  cf.  AS.  onpen- 
nian.]  To  release  from  a  pen  or  from  confinement.  “  If 
a  man  unpens  another’s  water.”  Blackstone. 

un  peo'ple  (un-pe'p’l),  v.  t.  [1st  un-  -f  people.]  To  de¬ 
prive  of  inhabitants  ;  to  depopulate. 

un-per'fect  (-pfir'fSkt),  a.  Not  perfect  or  completed;  im¬ 
perfect.—  un-per'fectdy^/t;.  R.— un-per'fect-ness,//  R. 
un  per'fo  rat  ed  (-fo-rat'Sd),  p.  a.  Not  perforated.  Spe¬ 
cif.:  Philately.  —  imperforate,  3. 
un-pick'  (un-ptk'),  v.  t.  [1st  un-  (intensive)  +  pick.]  To 
pick  out ;  to  undo  by  picking  ;  also,  to  open  with  a  pick, 
un-pin'  (un-pin'),  v.  t.  [1st  un — \-  pin.]  To  loose  from 
pins  ;  to  remove  the  pin  or  pins  from  ;  to  unfasten  ;  as,  to 
unpin  a  frock  ;  to  unpin  a  frame  ;  specif.,  to  unbolt, 
un  pin'lon  (un-pTn'y&n),  v.  t.  [1st  un-  -f-  pinion.]  To 
loose  from  pinions  or  manacles;  to  free  from  restraint, 
un-pit'ied  (un-pit'Td),  a.  1.  Not  pitied. 

2.  Pitiless;  merciless.  Obs.  Shak. 

un  placed'  (Qn-plast';  see  un-),  a.  Not  placed;  specif., 
Horse  Racing ,  not  winning  one  of  the  first  three  places, 
un-plait'  (un-plat';  cf.  plait,  n.),  v.  t.  1.  To  unfold.  Obs. 
2.  To  undo  the  plaits  of. 


un-plant' (un-pl5nt' ;  cf.  plant,  w.),  v.  t.  To  remove  or 
uproot  (a  plant) ;  to  strip  or  deprive  of  plants, 
un-plant'ed,  a.  1.  Not  planted;  specif.,  uncultivated; 
characterized  by  native  or  spontaneous  growth. 

2.  p.  a.  of  unplant. 

un-plat'  (un-pl5t'),  v.  t.  [1st  un-  -J-  plat.]  To  take  out 
the  folds  or  twists  of,  as  something  previously  platted  ;  to 
unfold  ;  to  un  wreathe. 

un-pleas'ant  (un-plSz'&nt),  a.  Not  pleasant ;  not  amiable 
or  agreeable  ;  displeasing  ;  disagreeable  ;  offensive.  —  un- 
pleas'ant  ly,  adv.  —  un  pleas'ant  ness,  n. 
un-pleas'ant-ry  (-rT),  n. ;  pi.  -ries  (-rlz).  1.  Want  of 
pleasantry.  Rare. 

2  A  state  of  disagreement ;  a  falling  out.  Thackeray. 

3.  Want  of  pleasantness  ;  discomfort.  Rare. 

un  plume' (un-plobm' ;  243),  r.  f.  [1st  un-  +  plume.]  To 
strip  of  plumes  or  feathers  ;  lienee,  to  humiliate, 
un  poised'  (-poizd' ;  see  un-),  a.  1.  Not  poised  or  balanced. 
2  Not  poised  or  weighed;  hence,  regardless  of  conse¬ 
quences;  unhesitating.  Obs.  Marston. 

un  pol'i  cied  (un-pbl'T-sTd),  a.  1.  Not  having  civil  polity, 
or  a  regular  form  of  government. 

2.  Impolitic;  imprudent.  Obs.  Shak. 

un  po-lite'  (Qn'po-llt'),  a.  Not  polite  ;  impolite  ;  rude.  — 
un  po-lite'ly,  adv.  —  un  po  lite'ness,  n. 
un  polled'  (un-pold';  see  un-),  a.  Not  polled.  Specif.  :  a 
Not  enumerated  or  registered;  as,  an  unpolled  vote  or 
voter,  b  Not  plundered.  Obs.  Fanshawe. 

un-pope'  (-pop'),  v.  t.  [1st  un-  -\-  pope.]  1.  To  divest  of 
the  character,  office,  or  authority  of  a  pope. 

2.  To  deprive  of  a  pope.  Obs.  or  R.  Fuller. 

un-prac'ti-ca-ble  (un-pr5k'ti-kd-b’l),  a.  Impracticable, 
un-prac'ti-cal  (-kdl),  a.  Not  practical ;  impractical.  —  un 
prac  ti  cal'!  ty  (-tl-kSl'I-tl),  n.  —  un  prac'ti  cal-ly,  adv. 
un-preach'  (iin-prech'),  v.  t.  [1st  un-  -f  preach.]  To  un¬ 
do  by  preaching  ;  also,  to  retract  in  preaching.  Rare. 
un  prec'e-dent-ed  (un-prgs'e-dgn-t5d),  a.  Having  no  prec¬ 
edent  or  example  ;  novel ;  new  ;  unexampled.  —  un-prec'e- 
dent  ed  ly,  adv.  —  un-prec'e  dent  ed  ness,  n. 
un-prej'u-diced  (-prgj'do-dist;  243),  a.  1 .  Not  prejudiced ; 
free  from  undue  bias,  warp,  or  prepossession ;  impartial ; 
as,  an  unprejudiced  judge  ;  an  unprejudiced  judgment. 

2.  Not  prejudiced  or  impaired. 

—  un  prej'u  diced  ly.  adv.  —  un  prej'u-diced  ness,  n. 
un  pre-med'i-tat  ed  (Gn'pre-mSd'T-tat'gd),  a.  Not  pre¬ 
meditated.  —  un  pre-med'i-tat'ed  ly,  adv.  —  unpre- 
med'i-tat  ed  ness,  n. 

Syn.  —  See  extempore. 


un-nu'mer-a-ble,  a.  Innumer¬ 
able.  Ohs.  tf  It. 
un-nun',  v.  t.  [1st  un-  -f  nun.] 
To  remove  from  the  condition 
of  being  a  nun.  Obs.  or  R. 
unnung.  vb.  n.  of  UNNE.  Ohs. 
un-nur'tured,  a.  See  un-,  not. 
un'nu-tri'tioua  (Gn'nfi-trYsh'- 
«8),  a.  Innutritious.  Rare. 

II  u'no  a'ni-mo  (an'T-m5).  [L.J 
with  one  mind  ;  unanimously. 

||  u'no  a  u'no  (oo'nO  a  do'nd). 
[It. J  Music.  One  by  one. 
un'o-be'di-ence.  n.  Disobedi¬ 
ence.  ft.  —  un  o-be'di-ent,  «.  R. 
un'o  beved'  (On'o-bad'),  a.,  un 
ob-ject'ed.  a.,  unob-jec'tiona- 
ble.u  .un  ob-jec'tion  a-bly. adr.. 
un'objec'tlon-al,  a.,  un  o- 
bliged^  (Gn'o-blTjd'),  un  o- 
blig'ing  (-blij'Yng),  a.  See  un-, 
not.  [not  be  obliterated.  I 

un  ob-lit'er-a  ble,  a.  That  can- 1 
u  n  ob-n  o  x'i  ou  s_,  a.,  un'ob- 
scured'  (un'tfb-skQrd'),  a.,  un  - 
ob  so'qui-ous.  a.,  un  ob-se'qui 
ous-ness./i.,  un'ob-serv'a-ble,  a., 
u n  o b-s e r v'an t.  un  ob¬ 
served',  a.,  un  ob-serv'ed-ly, 
adv..  unob-serv'ing,  a.,  u  n  o  b- 
struct'ed.  u.,  un  ob-8truc'tive, 
a.,  un'ob-tain'a-ble,  <•.,  un  ob¬ 
tained',  u.,  un'ob-trud'ed  (un'- 
rtb-trclod'Cd  ;  243),  a.,  un'ob- 
trud'ing  (-Yng),  a.,  un  ob'vl- 
ous,  a.,  un  oc-ca'Bioned,  a.  See 
un-,  not. 

un-oc'cu-pied,  a.  Not  occupied; 
specif.,  not  busy;  unemployed, 
un  of  fend'ed,  a.,  un'of-fend'- 
lng,  a..  un-of'fered,o.,un  of-fi'- 
clal  (iin'd-flBh'rtl),  a.,  un  of-fi'- 
cial-ly,  adv..  u  n/o  f-f  1 'c  i  o  u  s 
(-shtZs),  a.  See  un-.  not.  [  I 
un'of-served',  a.  Undeserved.! 
un-of'ten  (fln-Sf/,n  ;  205),  adv. 
Not  often. 

un-oiled',  p.  a.  of  unoil. 
un-oiled',n.  See  UN-,not.  [0^.«.  I 
un  old',  v.  t.  To  rejuvenated 
unold',«.  Young 
un-o'pened.  n.,  un-o'pen  ing.  n., 
un-op 'er-at'ed.  a.  See  un-,  not. 
un-op'er-a-tive,  a.  Inoperative. 
Obs. 

nn  o-per'cu-late,  un^-per'cu- 

lat  ed.  a.  Inoperculate 
un  op-po8ed'  (fln/rt-pozd'),  a., 
un  op  pressed'  (-prt?st'),  a-.un7 
op  pres'sive,  a.  See  un-,  not. 
u'no-raiT,  n.  [L.  unus  one  -f- 
E.  rail.]  =  monorail.  Obs. 
unor-dalned',  a.  a  Not  or¬ 
dained.  b  Inordinate.  Obs. 
un-or'der,  v.  t.  [1st  un-  4-  order.'] 
To  countermand  an  order  for.  R. 
un-or'dered,  a.  Not  ordered  ; 
specif.  :  a  Disordered,  b  Un- 
commanded.  c  Rare.  Not  be¬ 
longing  to  an  order.  [or  It. 
un  or'der-ly,a. Disorderly. Ob.**.  | 
un  or'di  nal,  <i.  Inordinate.  Obs. 
un  or 'di-na  ry,  a.  See  i  n-,  not. 
un-or'di-nate.  a ■  Inordinate.  R. 
—  un-or'di  nate-ly.  adv.  It. 
un-or'ganed  (fl  n-o  r'grt  n  d),  a. 
Taken  from  the  organism.  Obs. 
un-or'gan-iza-ble.  a-,  un-o  rl- 
en'tal,  a.,  un-o'rl-ent-ed.  a.  See 
un-,  not. 

un'o rig'i-nate  (fin/6-rtj'Y-n>'tt), 
a.  Unoriginated.  — un'o-rlg'i- 
nate-ly,  adr.  [-ness.J 

un^o-rlg'l-nat'ed-ness.  u.  Seel 
un-orn,  a.  [AS  -  unorne .]  Obs. 

1.  Plain  ;  poor  ;  rude  ;  coarse. 

2.  Feeble  ;  decrepit, 
un-or'na-men'tal,  a.,  un-or'nar 
ment  ed,  a.  See  un-,  not. 


un-orn'ly.  adv.  Rudely  Obs. 
un-or'tho  dox.  a.,  u  n-o r't  h  o- 
dox  y.  a.,  un  os'si-fied,  a.,  un- 
os  ten  ta'tious  (fln-rts'tSn-ta'- 
Bhds),  tt..  un-os  ten  ta'tlous-ly, 
adv.,  un-os  ten-ta'tious-ness,  n 
See  un-,  not. 
unothes  +  uneaths. 
unourne  t  UNORN. 
un  out  speak 'able,  a.  Inex- 
pressible.  Obs. 

un-o  ver-come'.  a.  See  un-,  not. 
un-o  ver-come'a-ble,  a.  Invin¬ 
cible.  Obs  [perable.  Obs.  I 

un-o'ver  pass'a-ble,  a.  Insu-I 
un  over-ruled'  (fln-5/ver- 
roold'),  un-o  ver-tak'en 
I  I-tak'’n),  a.  See  un-,  not. 
un-o  ver  trow'a-ble,  a.  [Cf. 
ME.  ortrowien  to  suspect,  AS. 
i  nrtruwian  to  despair,  ortrdoive 
.  despairing,  faithless.]  Not  to  be 
suspected.  Obs. 
i  un  own',  v.  t.  To  disown. 
un-ox'i-da-ble(  u  n-8k'sY-da-b’l ), 
a.,  un-ox'i-dat'ed  (-dat'M),  a., 
un-ox'i-diz  a  ble  (-clYz/d-b’l ),  a., 
un-ox  'i-dized(  -dlzd )  a un-ox'y- 
gen-at  ed  (-8k'sY-jen-at/M),  a., 
un-ox'y-gen-ized  (-Yzd),  a.,  un- 
pac'i-fi  a  ble (-ptts'Y-lT'fi-b’l), a., 
un  pa  cif'ic.u..  un-pac'i-fied,a., 
un  packed',  a.  See  un-,  not. 
un  packed', />.  a.  of  unpack. 
un-pack'er,  n.  One  that  un¬ 
packs. 

un-pa'gan,  a.  See  un-,  not. 
un-pa'gan-lze.  v.  t.  [1st  un-  + 
paganize.]  To  divest  of  pagan 
character.  Rare.  [See  un-,  not.  | 
un-pained',  un-pain'ful,  ft.  | 
un-paint',  v.  t ■  [1st  un-  -+- paint.] 
To  remove  the  paint  from  ; 
to  efface,  as  a  painting.  —  un- 
paint'ed.  />.  a. 

un-paint'ed,  a.  See  un-,  not. 
unpais  unpeace. 
un-pal 'at-a-ble.  a.,  un  pal'at-a* 
bly.  adr.,  un  pa  la'tial  (fin'nd- 
la'shdl), un  palled' (-p61d'), 


a.  See  un-,  not. 
un-palped'  (-pftlpt'),  a.  Desti¬ 
tute  of  a  palp  (see  palpus). 
un-pam'pered.  a.  See  un-,  not. 
un-pan 'el.  »\  (•  [1st  un-  4-  pane/.] 
To  remove  a  panel  from ;  specif., 
to  unsaddle.  [un-,  not. | 

un-panged'  (-pJlngd'),  a.  See| 
un-pan 'nel,  v.  t.  [1st  un--\-pan- 
net. J  To  unsaddle.  Obs. 
un-pan'o-plied  ( fin-pftn'o-plYd), 
a.  See  un-,  not. 
un-par'a-dise,  »•.  t.  [1st  un-  4- 
paradise.]  To  deprive  of  para¬ 
dise,  or  of  happiness  ns  of  para¬ 
dise  ;  to  render  unhappy.  Rare. 
un-par 'al-lel.  a  . un-par'al-lel-a- 
ble.  ft.,  un  par'a-lyzed,  a.,  un- 
par'a-phrased,  a.  See  UN-.not. 
un  parch',  r.  t.  [See  1st  UN-.J 
To  render  not  parched.  Rare. 
un-parched'  (fln-parcht'),  a. 
[1st  nn-  (intensive)  4-  parched.] 
Dried  up  ;  withered.  Obs. 
un-par'doned,  a.,  un-par'don- 
ing.  a.  See  un-,  not. 
unparegal.  a.  [mt-  not  4-  pare- 
,  gal. ]  Unequal  Obs. 

un-par'fit.  Obs.  or  dial.  Eng. 

I  var  of  UNPERFECT. 

1  un-par'rel.  r.  t.  Naut.  To  re- 
I  move  a  parrel  or  parrels  from, 
i  un-par' ri-a-ble,  a.  See  un-,  not. 
1  un-par'rot-ed,  a.  Not  uttered 
|  by  rote,  as  if  by  a  parrot.  Rare. 

uh-part'a-ble,  a.,  un-part'ed,  a. 
!  See  un-.  not. 

un  -  par 'tlal,  ft.  Impartial. -un- 
par' ti-al'i-ty,  n.  —  un-par'tial- 


ly.  adv.  —  un-par'tial-ness,  n. 

AH  Obs.  or  R 

un  par-tic  '1-pant  ( G  n'  piir-tYs'Y- 
p^int ;  fln'pfZr-),  a.  See  un-,  not 
un  par-tic'i-pate  (-pitt),  a.  Not 
taking  part.  Ohs.  or  R. 
un  par-tic 'i-pat  ed(-pat  i?d).  a., 
un  par-tlc'i  pat  ing.  <>.,  un  par- 
tic 'ular.  un  par'ti-san.  un- 
par'ti-zan,  a.,  un  par-ti'tioned, 
(Gn/par-tYsh'tZnd  ;  -par-), a.,  un- 
part'nered,  a.  See  un-,  not. 
un-pa8'sage-a-ble.  a.  Impassi¬ 
ble  Obs  [sionate.  Obs.  or  R.  | 
un  pas'sion-at  ed,  a.  Disnas-I 
un  pas'sioned.  un-pas'teur- 
ized.  a.  See  un-,  not. 
un-pas'tor,  v.  t.  [1st  un-  +  pas- 
tori)  To  deprive  of  pastorship.  It. 
un  pas'tor-al,  a.,  un-pas'tured. 
a.,  un-patched'  (Gn-p&cht'),  a., 
un-pat'ent  ed.  a.  See  un-,  not. 
un-pathed'  (Gn-puthd'),  a.  Not 
having  a  path. 

un  pa-thet'ic,  a  See  un-,  not- 
un  path'wayed'  (u  n-p  a  t  h'- 
wSa  ),  a.  Pathless  R.  [06s. I 
un-pa'tience.  n.  Impatience  ! 
un-pa'tient.  a.  Impatient  Ohs 
un-pa  tri-ot'ic,  a.,  un-pa'tri- 
ot'i-cal-ly,  adr.,  un  pa'tri-ot- 
ism.  n.,  un-pat'ron-iz  a-ble.  a., 
un  pat'ron  ized.  a.,  un-pat'- 
terned,  a.,  un  pa-vll'ioned,  a., 
un  pawned',  a-  See  un-.  not. 
un  pay',  v.  t.  [1st  un -  4-  2d  pay.] 
To  make  undone.  Obs. 
un-pay'a-ble,  a.,  un-pay'ing,  a. 
See  UN-,  not. 

un  peace',  v.  t.  (1st  un-  4- 
jieacc.]  To  disquiet.  Obs. 
un-peace', n.  Lack  of  peace.  Obs 
un  peace'a  ble.  a  ,  un  peace 'a- 
ble  ness.  un-peace'ful,  a  .un- 
peace'ful-ly.  adr.,  un  pecked' 
(-j)ckt' ),  a.,  un-ped  a-gog'i-cal 
(fin-jicd'ft-gfij'T-krtl),  a.,  un  pe- 
dan'tic,  a.,  un  peeled'  (-pelcl'), 
a.  See  un-,  not. 
un  peeled',  a.  [1st  nn-  (inten- 
s  i  v  e)  4-  peel.]  Thoroughly 
stripped  ;  pillaged.  Obs. 
un-peer'a-ble,  a.  Incapable  of 
having  a  peer,  or  equal 
un  peered'  (Gn-perd').  a.  Hav¬ 
ing  no  peer  ;  unparalleled, 
unpees  *1*  UNPEACE, 
un-pelt'ed,  a.  See  un-,  not 
un-pen',  r.  t.  [Cf.  pen.]  Prob., 
to  deprive  of  plumage.  Obs. 
un  pen'eiled,  un-pen'cilled  (on- 
p^n'sYld),  a.,  un-pen 'e-tra- ble, 
a.,  un  pen'e-trat  ed,  a.,  un 
pen'sioned,  a.  See  un-,  not. 
un  pen 'i  tent.  a.  Impenitent.  R 
un-peo'pled  (-pe'p’ld),  ]>.  a.  of 
UNPEOPLE. 

un-peo'pled.  a.  See  un-,  not. 
un  pep'pered,  a  .  un-pep'to- 
nized.  a.,  un  per-ceiv'a-ble.  a., 
un  per-ceiv'a  bly,  adv.,  un  per¬ 
ceived',  a.,  un  per-ceiv'ed-ly, 
adv.,  un  per-ceiv'ing,  a.  See 
un-,  not.  [tible.  RareA 

un  per-cep'ti-ble.  a.  Iinpercep-| 
un  perch  ,  v.  t.  [1st  un-  4- 
jierch.]  To  remove  from  a  perch. 
Obs.  or  R.  [a.  See  un-,  not.| 
un  per-cussed'  (Gn'pPr-kGst'),! 
unperegal.  +  unparegal. 
un-per'fect,  v.  t.  list  un-  4- per¬ 
fect.]  To  mar  or  destroy  the 
perfection  of.  Obs. 
un-per'fect-ed.  a.  See  un-,  not. 
—  un  per-fect'ed-ness.  n. 
un'per-fec'tion  (G  n'p  S  r-f  8  k'- 
6h«n),  n.  Imperfection.  Obs. 
unperfite.  4*  unperfect. 
unperformed'  (Gn'pCr- 


|  formd'),  a.,  un  perform 'ing, 

|  a.,  un  per- fumed'  (-fOmd'),  a., 
un-per^l-ous.  a.  See  un-,  not 
un-per'ish  a-ble,  a.  Imperish¬ 
able.  R.-  un-per'ish-a-bly.  adr 
un-per'ished.a.,  un-per'ish-ing, 
a.,  un  per'jured  (Gn-pQr'jOrd), 

!  a.  See  u  N-,  not. 
unperisshit,  a.  [Cf.  L.  pentia 
j  experience.]  Untried.  Obs. 
un-per'ma-nent,  a.  Imperma¬ 
nent. 

un  per-mis'si-ble.  a.,  un  per¬ 
missive.  un  per-mit'ted,  a. 

See  un-,  not. 

un  per  plex',  v.  t.  [See  1st  un-.] 
To  free  from  perplexity.  Rare. 
un  per-plexed'.  un  per  plext', 
a.  See  UN-,  not. 
un-per'se-cut  ed  (G  n-p  fir's  f- 
ktlt'Sd),  a.,  un-per'son-a-ble,  a., 
un-per'son-a-bfe  ness,  n.,  un- 
per'son-al.  a.,  un  per  son-al'i- 
i  ty,  n..  un  per  spir'a  ble  (Gn'- 
per-splr'(i-b*l),a.,  un  per-suad' 
a-b  1  e  (G  n'p  C*  r-swad'a-b’l),  a., 
un  per-suad'a-ble  ness.  //.,  un'- 
I  per-suad 'ed  (-8d),  a.,  unper 
sua'8i-ble-ne88.  n.  See  i  n-,  not. 
un  per-sua'sion  (Gn'pPr-swa'- 
zhun),  n.  The  state  of  not  be¬ 
ing  persuaded  ;  doubt.  Rare. 
un  per-sua'sive  (-sYv),  a.,  un'- 
per-sua'8ive  ness,  n.,  un'per- 
turbed'  (-tfirl)d'),  a.,  un  per¬ 
turb 'ed-ness.  n.,  un  pe  rused' 
(Qn'p6-rdo/.d'),  a.  See  i  n-,  not 
un  per- vert',  v  t.  [1st  un-  4-  per¬ 
vert.  1  To  free  from  perversion; 
to  reconvert.  Obs. 
un'per-vert'ed,  a.  See  un-,  not. 
unpes  4*  unpeace. 
unpetous  +  unpiteous. 
un-pet'ri-fied,  a.  See  un-.  not. 

|  ||  un  peu'  (ON  pfi').  IF.]  A 
I  little  ;  somewhat, 
un-phil  an  throp'ic.  a.,  un- 
phil  o-log'i-cal.  un-phil  o- 
soph'ic.  un-phil  o  soph'i-cal, 

;  a.,  un-phil  o-soph'i-cal-ly,  adv., 

un-phil  o  soph 'i-cal-ness,  n.  See 
I  i  n-,  not. 

un  phi  los'o-phize  (Gn'fY-lOs'O- 
fYz),  r.  t.  [1st  un-  -f  p/nloso- 
tdiize.]  To  degrade  from  the 
character  of  a  philosopher.  R. 
un  pho-net'ic,  a.,  un  pho-net' 
ic-ness.  //..  un-phren- o-log'i-cal. 
a.,  un-phys'i-cal.  un-phys'- 
icked.  a.  See  un-,  not. 
un-pick',  v.  i.  To  pick  out 
stitches. 

un-pick'a-ble,  a.,  un  picked' 
(-pfkt'),  a-  See  un-.  not. 
un  pic-to'ri-al.  a.,  un  pictur¬ 
esque'  (Gn-pYk/tfir-5sk'),  «.,un 
p  ic'tur  e  s  q  ue'nes  s.  n.,  un¬ 
pieced'  (-pest'),  a .,  un-pierce'a- 
ble.  a.,  un-pierced'  (-perst'),  a., 
un-pig'ment  ed.  a.  See  un-, 
not. 

unpiked,  a.  Not  fully  or  care- 
full  v  arrayed.  Obs. 
un-piled'  ( Gn-nlld'),  a.,  un-pil'- 
laged  (-pTl'JVjd),  a.,  un-pil'lared 
(-ard ),  a.  See  un-.  not. 
un-pilled'  (Gn-pYld'),  a.  [See 
iMLL.l  Not  pillaged.  Obs. 
un-pil'lowed.  a.,  un-pi'lot-ed. 
a.  SeeuN-,  not.  [pained.  Ohs. | 
unpined,  «.  [See  pine, t\]  Not! 
un-pin'ionea  (Gn-pYn'yund),  p. 
a.  of  un  pinion. 
un-pin'ioned,  a.  See  un-,  not. 
un-pinked'  (-pYpkt'),  a.  Sot 
pinked:  specif.,  not  pierced  with 
eyelet  holes.  Obs.  or  R. 
un  pinned'  (-pYnd'),  a.  Loosed 
from  pins  or  bolts. 


|  un-pit'e-ous  (un-jiit'f-v/s),  un- 
itous.  a.  a  Impious  ;  wicked- 
Destitute  of  pity  —  un-pit'e- 
ous-ly,  adv.  —  un-pit'e-ous-ness, 

n.  All  Obs. 

un-pit'i-a-ble.  a.,  un-pit'i-a-tlv, 
adv.,  un-pit'i-ful,  un  pit'i- 
ful-ly.  adv.,  un  pit'i-ful-ness.  n. 

See  i  n-,  not.  [eous,  etc.  | 

unpitous.  unpitously  +unpit-| 
unpitousty,  n.  Impiety.  Obs. 
unpity.  n.  Want  of  piety.  Obs. 
un-pit'y  ing,  a.  Sec  un-,  not. 

—  un  pit'y-ing-ly,  adv.  [  < >bs.  | 
un-pla'ca-ble,  a.  Implacable.! 
un-place',  v.  t.  To  displace, 
un-plagued'  (Gn-plagd'),  a.  See 
un-,  not.  [deprive  of  a  plaid. | 
un  p’aid',  v.  t.  [See  1st  un-.]  To| 
un-plain',  a.  Not  plain  ;  dis¬ 
honest.  Obs.  [lamented.  Obs. | 
un-plained'(Gn-pland'),  a.  Un-| 
un  plane',  a.  [L.  planus  even, 
plane,  plain:  cf.  F.  planer  to 
make  level.]  Disguisea  ;  deceit¬ 
ful  Obs. 

un-planned'  (-pl&nd'),  a.,  un- 
plas'tered,  a.,  un-plas'tic,  a., 
un-plat'ed  (Gn-plat'5d  :  -Yd  ; 
151),  a  ,  un-plau'si-ble.  a.,  un- 
plau'si-bly.  adv.  See  un-,  not. 
un-plau'sive  (Gn-j)16'sYv),  a 
Not  approving.  Obs. 
un-play 'able,  a.,  un-played', 
a.,  un-plead'a-ble  (-pled'd-b’l), 

I  a.,  un-plead'ed  (-Sd),  a.,  un- 
pleas  'a-ble (-plez'a-b’l), a.  See 
|  un-,  not. 

un-pleas'ance  (-plPz'/?ns),  n 
[un-  not  4-  pleasance.]  Displeas¬ 
ure;  lack  of  pleasure.  Obs.  or  R 
un-pleas'ant.  v.  t.  To  make 
unpleasant  R. 

un-pleas 'ant-ish,  a.  Somewhat 

unpleasant. 

un-pleased',  a.  1.  Not  pleased. 
2.  Implacable.  Obs. 
un-pleas'ing.  a.  See  un-,  not 

—  un-pleas'ing  ly,  adv.  —  un 
pleas'lng-ness.  n. 
un-plea'sive  (Gn-ple'zYv),  a. 
Unpleasant.  Obs. 
un-pleas'ur-a-ble  (Gn-pl8zh'fir- 
d-b’l),  a.  See  un-,  not.  —  un 
pleas'ur-a-bly,  adv. 
un-pleat',  r.  t.  [See  1st  un-.]  To 

j  remove  the  plaits  of.  [un-,  not.  | 
un  pledged' (-plGjd'),  a.  See| 
unplein.  4*  un  plain. 
un-plen'ished.  a.,  un  pli' a-ble. 
a.,  un-pli'a-ble-ness.  ?/.,  un-pli' 
a-bly,  adr.,  un-pli'ant,  un 
pli'ant-ly.  adv.  See  i  n-,  not. 
unplight,  n.  [1st  mw-  (intensive) 
4-  plight  danger.]  Peril.  Obs 
un-plight'  (Gn-niTt'),  r.  t.  [1st 
un-  4-  plight  fold.]  To  unfold  ; 
explain.  Obs. 

un-pli'ta-ble,  a.  Intricate  ;  com¬ 
plicated.  Obs.  [plowed.  | 
un-ploughed'.  Var.  of  UN- 1 
un-plowed'  (Gn-ploud'),  a.,  un¬ 
plucked'  (-plGkt'),  a.  See  un-. 
not. 

un-plug',  v.t.  To  take  out  a  plug 
from,  —  un  plugged'  (-plGgd'), 
p.  a. 

un  plugged',  a.,  un  plumb',  a. 

Sec  UN-,  not. 

un-plumb',  r.  t  [1st  un-  4- 
plunibA  To  deprive  of  lead.  R 

—  un  plumbed',  p.  a. 
un-plumbed'  (Qn-plGmd'),  a., 
un-plun'dered.  a.  See  un-.  not. 
un-ply',  r.  t.  To  unfold.  Obs. 
un/po-et'ic,  un  po-et'i-cal,  a., 
un  po-et'i-cal-ly,  adv..  un  po- 
et'f-cal-ness.  w.,  un-point'ed,  a., 
un-po'lar-ized,  a.,  un  po  lem'i- 


cal-ly.  adv.  See  un-,  not. 
un-poi'son,  v.  t.  To  rid  of  poi¬ 
son.  Rare. 

un-pol'ish,  v.  t  [1st  un-  4-  pol¬ 
ish?]  To  deprive  of  polish  ;  spe¬ 
cif.,  to  make  impolite, 
un-pol'ished,  a.,  un-pol'- 
ished-ness.  n.  See  un-,  not. 
un-pol 'i-tic,  a.  Impolitic.  —  un- 
pol'i-tic-ly,  adv.  Both  Rare. 
un  po-lit'i-cal,  un  pol-lut'ed 
(Giypry-lGt't-d).  oM  un-pon'- 
dered.  a.,  un  pop'u-lar,  a.,  un- 

f»op  u-lar'i  ty,  n.,  un-pop'u  lar- 
y,  adr.,  un-pop'u- dat  ed. 
un  pop'u-lous,  a.,  un-pop'u- 
lous  ness,  n.  See  un-,  not. 
un-port'a-ble,  a.  Not  portable  ; 
specif.,  insupportable.  Obs. 
un-por'tioned.  a  See  un-,  not. 
i  un  por'tu-nate  (Gn-nfir'^G-nUt), 
a.  Importunate.  Obs. 

|  un-por'tu-ous  (-its),  a.  Having 
no  ports.  Obs. 

un  pos'i-tive,  a.  See  un-,  not. 
un  pos  Bess',  r.  t.  [See  1st  un-.] 
'I  o  resign  possession  of.  Obs. 
un  pos  sessed',  a.,  mUpos-sess'- 
ing.  o.  See  un-,  not. 
un  pos 'si  ble,  a.  Impossible.  — 
un  pos  si-bil'i-ty.  n.  Roth  Obs. 
or  Scot.  4 •  Dial.  [See  un-,  not.  I 
un-post'ed, un  po'ta-ble,  a. ! 
unpouled  d*  unrolled. 
un-pow'dered.  a.  See  un-,  not. 
un-pow'er.  n  Want  of  power. 
Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng.  [ful.J 

un-pow'er-ful,  a.  Not  power- 1 
un-prac'ticed  (On-prftk'tYst),  a. 
See  u n -,  not.  —  un-prac'ticed- 
ness,  ii. 

un  prai8'a-ble,  a-  Inestimable, 
un-praise',  v.  t.  [1st  un-  -h 
praise.]  1  To  withhold  praise 
from  ;  to  deprive  of  praise.  R. 
2.  To  dispraise.  Obs 
un  praised'  (Q n-prazd'),  a. 
See  un-,  not. 

un-pray',  v.  t.  [1st  un-  4-  pray.] 
To  recall  or  revoke  by  prayer.  R 
un-pray'a  ble.  a  Not  to  be  in¬ 
fluenced  by  prayers.  Rare. 
un-prayed',  a.  Not  prayed  for  : 
unsolicited :  —  with  ./or*  Rare. 
un  preach'ing.  a.  Not  preach 
ing;  specif..  Obs.,  not  accus¬ 
tomed  to  preach, 
un  pre  ca'rl  ous.  a.,  un'pre- 
ced'ed  (Gn'prt'-sed'Sd),  a.,  un 
prec  e-den'tial  (fln-pres/f-dPn' 
shdl),  a.,  un'pre-ciseV«..  un  - 
pre  des'ti  nat  ed.  a  ftee  un-, 

|  not  fa  prediction  Ohs.\ 

un  pre-diet',  v  i.  To  retract! 
un  pre-dict'a-ble.  a.,  un-pref'- 
aced  (Gn-prfd'Iist),  a  ,  un'pre- 
ferred'  (Gn/prf-ffird'),  a  ,  un- 
preg'nant.  a.  Sec  un-,  not. 
unpreiable,  a.  [See  un-  not; 
l’RAY,  r.]  Inexorable.  Obs. 
un  pre-ju 'di-cate,  a  Unpreju¬ 
diced.—  un  pre-ju'di-cate-ne88. 
a.  loth  <>h<.  [judging.  06a. I 
un  pre-ju'di-cat'ing.o.  Not  i>re-| 
un-prej'u-dice.  n.  I  reedoin  from 
prejudice 

un-prel'ate.  r.  t.  To  deprive  of 
status  as  prelate  0 
un  pre-lat'i-cal.  a.,  un  pre- 
med'i-ta-ble.  a.  See  un-,  not. 
un  pre-med'i-tate,  a.  Unpre¬ 
meditated.  Obs. 
un  pre-med  i  ta'tion,  n.  Want 
of  premeditation, 
unprenable.  a.  [After  OF.  &  F. 
imprenablr.]  Impregnuble.  Obs. 
un  pre-oe'eu-pied.  a.  See  un-, 
not.  [preparation.  | 

un-prep/a-ra'tion.  n.  Wantofl 


food  foot  ■  out,  oil  1  chair  ;  go  ;  sing,  iijk  ;  ♦ben,  thin ;  natyre,  verdure  (250) ;  K  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144) ;  boN  ;  yet ;  zh  =  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Guide. 
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UNREQUITED 


un  pre-vent'ed  (un'prS-vSn'tSil),  a.  1.  Not  prevented  or 
hindered  ;  as,  unprevented ^ sorrows. 

2.  Not  preceded  by  any  tiling.  Obs. 

Uil  priced'  (un-prist' ;  see  un-),  a.  Not  priced ;  being 
without  a  fixed  or  certain  value ;  also,  rarely,  priceless, 
un-prin'ci-pled  (un-prlu'sT-pid),  a.  [un-  not  -f-  princi¬ 
pled .]  Being  without  principles ;  esp.,  being  without 
right  moral  principles ;  also,  characterized  by  absence  of 
principle.  —  un  prin'ci  pled  ness,  n. 
un  pris'on  (iin-prtz/’n),  v.  t.  [1st  un-  -f -prison.]  To  take 
or  deliver  from  prison. 

un  pro-dUC'tive  (un'pro-dQk'tTv),  a.  Not  productive.  See 
productive.  —  un  pro-duc'tive-ly,  adv.  —  un  pro  duc'- 
tive-ness.  un-pro  duc-tiv'i  ty  ( fin-pro' dfik-tlv'T-tl),  n. 
un-prof'it-a-ble  ( un-pr5f'Tt-d-bi),  a.  Not  profitable ;  use¬ 
less.  —  un  prol'it-a-ble  ness,  n.  —  un  prol'it-a-bly,  adv. 
un-prom'is  ing  (un-pr5m'T-sTng),  a.  Not  promising  ;  not 
giving  favorable  promise. 

un  prop'  (uu-pr5p'),  v.  t.  [1st  un-  -f-  prop.]  To  remove 
a  prop  or  props  from  ;  to  deprive  of  support, 
un'pro-pl'tious  (un'pro-pish'ffs),  a.  Not  propitious.  — 

un'pro-pi'tious  ly,  adv.  —  un'pro-pi'tious  ness,  n. 

unpropitious  signs.  Astrol.  See  nocturnal  signs. 
un  pro-tect'edlun'pro-tSk'tgd),  a.  Without  protection  or 
defense.  —  un  pro-tect'ed  ness,  n. 
unprotected  cruiser.  See  cruiser. 

un-prot'es  tant-ize  (un-prSt'es-tunt-Iz),  v.  t.  [1st  un-  -f 
Prolestantize .]  To  render  other  than  Protestant ;  to  cause 
to  change  from  Protestantism  to  some  other  form  of  re¬ 
ligion  ;  to  deprive  of  some  Protestant  characteristic. 

The  attempt  to  nnprotestantize  the  Church  of  England.  Fronde. 
un  pro  vide'  (un'pro-vid'),  v.  t.  [1st  un-  -f-  provide .]  To 
deprive  of  necessary  provision  ;  to  unfurnish.  R.  Shak. 
unpro-vid'ed  (-vld'ed),  a.  1.  Not  provided;  unprepared. 
2.  Not  foreseen.  Obs.  De  Imit.  Chr. 

un  puck'er  (un-puk'er),  t».  t.  [1st  un-  -f-  pucker .]  To 
smooth  away  the  puckers  or  wrinkles  of. 
un-pursed'  (un-pfirst';  87),  a.  [1st  un-  -{-purse  -j-  -ed.~\ 

1.  Robbed  of  a  purse,  or  of  money.  Rare. 

2.  Taken  from  the  purse  ;  expended.  Obs. 

Un  puz'zle  f-piiz'i),  V.  t.  To  puzzle  out ;  to  decipher. 
Un-quaPi-iied  (un-kw51'T-fId),  a.  Not  qualified  ;  specif. : 
a  Not  fit ;  not  having  requisite  qualifications,  b  Not  mod¬ 
ified  or  restricted  by  reservations  ;  as,  an  unqualified  de¬ 
nial.  —  un  qual'i  fied  ly,  adv.  —  un  qual'i-fied  riess,  n. 
un  quan'ti  fied  (un-kwQn'tT-fid),  a.  Not  quantified, 
unquantified  proposition,  Logic ,  an  indefinite  proposition, 
un  ques'Uon-a-ble  (un-kwgs'clmn-d-b’l),  a.  1.  Not  ques¬ 
tionable  ;  as,  an  unquestionable  title. 


2.  Averse  to  questions  or  conversation.  Rare. 

— un-ques'tion  a-ble  ness,?*.— un  ques'tion  a  bly,  ady. 
un  questioned  (un-kwgs'chwud),  a.  1.  Not  called  in 
question ;  not  doubted. 

2.  Not  interrogated  ;  not  examined  or  examined  into. 

3.  Not  to  be  opposed  or  disputed. 

Their  unquestioned  pleasures  must  he  served.  B.  Jon  son. 
un  qui'et  (On-kwi'gt),  a.  [un-  not  -f-  quiet.]  Not  quiet; 
restless  ;  uneasy ;  agitated  ;  disturbed  ;  also,  disturbing. 

—  un-qul'et-ly,  «(/?  .  —  un  qui'et-ness,  n. 
un-rat'ed  (un-rat'Sd),  a.  Not  rated. 

unrated  bimetallism,  a  proposed  system. of  so-called  bimetal¬ 
lism  in  which  there  is  free  coinage  and  circulation  of  gold 
and  silver  without  a  fixed  ratio. 

un-rav'el  (un-r5v'’l),  v.  t. ;  un-rav'eled  or  un-rav'elled 
(-’Id) ;  un-rav'el-ing  or  un-rav'el-ling.  [1st  un-  (inten¬ 
sive)  -f-  ravel.]  1.  To  disentangle  ;  to  disengage  or  sepa¬ 
rate  the  threads  of ;  as,  to  unravel  a  stocking. 

2.  Hence,  to  clear  from  complication  or  difficulty  ;  to  un¬ 
fold  ;  solve  ;  as,  to  unravel  a  plot. 

3.  To  separate  the  connected  or  united  parts  of  ;  to  dis¬ 
order  ;  confuse.  “  Nature  all  unraveled."  Dryden. 

—un-rav'el  a  ble,  un  rav'el-la  ble  ( -d-b’l),  a.-un-rav'- 
el-er,  un  rav'el-ler  (-er),  n.—  un  rav'el-ment  (  ment),  n. 

un-rav'el,  v.  i.  To  becom"  unraveled,  in  any  sense, 
un  read'  (un-rSd' ;  see  un-),  a.  1.  Not  read,  as  a  book. 

2.  Not  versed  in  literature  ;  illiterate, 
un  read'y  (un-r6d'T),  a.  1.  Awkward  ;  clumsy.  Obs.  or  R. 

2.  Not  ready  or  prepared  ;  not  prompt;  slow. 

3.  Not  dressed  ;  undressed.  Obs. 

4.  Lacking  rede  or  counsel ;  —  sometimes  so  explained  as 

the  epithet  of  Ethelred  II.  of  England.  Freeman. 

—  un-read'i-ly  (-T-1T),  adv.  —  un  read'i  ness.  n. 
un-re'al  (un-re'dl),  a.  Not  real;  unsubstantial ;  fanciful ; 

ideal ;  visionary. 

un-re'al-ism  (-Tz’m),  n.  The  contrary  of  realism. 

If  I  have  called  the  world  to  which  he  [Spenser]  transports  us 
a  world  of  unreality,  I  have  wronged  him.  It  is  only  a  world  of 
unrealism.  Lowell 

un  re-al'i-ty  (un're-51'T-tT),  n.  1.  The  quality  or  state  of 
being  unreal  ;  want  of  reality. 

2-  Specif.,  visionariness. 

un-re'al-ize  (fin-re'dl-iz),  v.  t.  [1st  un-  -f-  realize.]  To 
make  unreal ;  to  idealize. 

Ilia  fancy  .  .  .  unrealizes  everything  at  a  touch.  Lowell. 
un-rea'son  (un-re'z’n),  n.  [un-  not  -f-  reason.]  Want  of 
reason  ;  unreasonableness  ;  irrationality  ;  absurdity, 
un-rea'son  a  ble  (-ci-b’l),  a.  Not  reasonable;  specif.  :  a 
Not  conformable  to  reason  ;  irrational ;  also,  not  governed 


or  influenced  by  reason,  b  Beyond  the  bounds  of  reason 
or  moderation  ,  immoderate ;  exorbitant. 

Sy n.  —  See  irrational. 

—  un-rea'son-a-ble  ness,  n.  —  un  rea'son  a-bly,  adv. 
un-rea'soned  (Qn-re'z’nd),  a.  Not  founded  on  reason  or 

reasoning;  unreasonable.  “ Unreasoned  habits.”  Burke. 
un  re-buk'a-ble,  un're  buke'a  ble  (iin're-buk'a-bi),  a. 
Not  deserving  rebuke  or  censure  ,  blameless, 
un-re  con-struct'ed  (un-re'ktfn-struk't&l),  a.  Not  recon¬ 
structed  ;  specif. :  U.  S.  Hist.  Not  yet  having  undergone 
reconstruction  (which  see) ;  also,  Co/loq .,  of  a  secessionist, 
not  reconciled  to  the  political  results  of  the  Civil  War. 
un-reel'  (un-rel'),  v.  t.  &  i.  To  unwind  from  a  reel;  — 
often  fig. ;  as,  to  unreel  a  long  story. 

un-reeve'  (un-rev'),  v.  t.  [1st  un-  -f  reeve ,  v.  t.]  Naut. 
To  withdraw,  or  take  out,  (a  rope)  from  a  block,  thimble, 
or  the  like.  —  v.  i.  To  become  unrove  ;  —  said  of  a  rope, 
un  re  gen'er-a-cy  (un're-jgn'er-d-fcT),  n.  Quality  or  state 
of  being  unregenerate. 

un  re-gen'er-ate  (-at)  (  a.  Not  regenerated  ;  not  re- 

un  re-gen'er-at  ed  (-at'&l)  i  newed  ill  heart ;  remaining 
or  being  at  enmity  with  God.  —  un're-gen'er  ate-ly,  adv. 
un-rein'  (un-ran'),  v.  t.  [1st  un -  -f-  rein.]  To  loosen  the 
reins  of  ;  to  remove  restraint  from, 
un're  lent'ing  (un're-len'ting),  a.  Not  relenting  ;  unyield¬ 
ing  ;  inexorable  ;  rigorous  ;  hard  ;  stern  ;  severe.  —  un're- 
lent'ing  ly,  adv.  —  un  re  lent'ing  ness,  n. 
un  re-li'a-ble  (-li'd-bi),  a.  Not  reliable  ;  untrustworthy. 

—  un  re  li'a-ble  ness,  n.  —  un  re-li'a-bly,  adv. 

Alcibiades  .  .  .  was  too  unsteady,  and  (according  to  Mr.  Cole¬ 
ridge's  coinage)  “  unreliable ;  "  or  perhaps,  in  more  correct  Eng¬ 
lish.  too  ••  unrelyuponable."  De  Quincey. 

un  re  li'gious  (-lTj'us),  a.  1.  Irreligious. 

2.  Having  no  connection  with,  or  relation  to,  religion  ; 
involving  no  religious  import  or  idea ;  nonreligious ;  as, 
unreligious  education. 

un're  mit'ting  (-mTt'Tng),  a.  Not  remitting;  incessant; 
persevering  ;  as,  unremitting  exertions.  —  un're-mit'ting- 
ly,  adv.  —  un  re  mit'ting  ness,  n. 
un  re-port'ed  (un're-por'tSd  ;  201),  a.  Not  reported. 
Unreported  Parliament,  Eng.  hist .,  the  Parliament  that  sat 
from  1788  to  1774  ;  —  so  called  with  reference  to  a  struggle 
with  the  press  concerning  the  printing  of  reports  of  de¬ 
bates.  surreptitiously  obtained.  The  privilege,  although 
forbidden,  was  tacitly  conceded  after  1771. 
un  re  proved'  (-proovd'),  a.  1.  Not  reproved. 

2.  In  Obs.  uses:  a  Blameless,  b  Not  disproved. 

—  un  re  prov'ed  ly  (-proov'6d-lT),  adv.  —  un  re-prov'ed- 
ness,  n. 


tm'pre-pared'  (fin'prfc-pard'),  I 
a.,  un  pre-par'ed-ly  (-par'Ctl-  i 
1Y),  m/r.,un  pre  par'ed-ness,  | 
un  pre  pos  sessed',  a.,  un-pre-  | 
pos  sess  'ing,  un  pre'sei  ent  I 
(hn-pre'shY-ent ;  -presh'I-),  I 
un'pre-scribed'  (Qn'prf- 
skrYbd'),  a.,  unpre-sent'a-ble,  | 
a.,  un  pre  sent'ed,  a.,  un  pre- 
serv'a-Dle.  a.,  un  pre  served',  . 
a.,  un  pressed', a  , un  pre  sum'- 
ing  (Qn'prc-zQm'Ing),  «.,  nn  - 
pre  sump'tu-ous.  un  pre¬ 

tending.^.,  un  pre-tend'ing-ly. 
adv.,  un  pre  ten'tiouB.  a.,  un  - 
pre-ten'tions-ly.  adv..  un  pre- 
ten 'tious  ness.  n.,  un  pret'ti- 
ness,  u.,  un-pret'ty.  u.,  un  - | 
pre-vail'ing,  a.,  un-prev'a  lent, 
</.,  un^re-var'i-cat  ing,  a.,un  - 
pre  vent'a  ble.  "..un  pre  vent'-  ! 
a-ble-nes8.  //.,  un  pre-vent'a-bly. 
adv.  See  un-,  not.  Ipride.  Obs.  I 
un  pride',  v.  t.  To  divest  of| 
un  priest',  v.  t.  [1st  un-  -f 
vrirst. ]  To  deprive  of  priest¬ 
hood  ;  to  unfrock. 
un-prie8t'ly,  o  .un-primed'  (Qn- 
prTmd'),  a.,  un-prim'i-tive,  a. 
See  rx-,  not. 

un-prince',  v.  t.  [1st  un-  -f- 
prince.]  To  deprive  of  the 
status  of  a  prince.  Obs.  or  R. 
un  prince'ly.  a.  See  i  n-,  not. 
un-prin'ci-ple.  v.  t.  (1st  un-  + 
principle.]  To  destroy  the 
moral  principles  of.  Obs.  or  R. 
un  print'a-ble.  a.,  un-print'ed, 
un-priv'i-leged,  a.  See  un-, 
not. 

un-priz'a-ble  (ttn-prYz'd-b’l),  a. 
Obs.  a  Not  prized,  or  without 
value,  b  Invaluable.  [UN-.not.| 
un  prized'  (-prTzd'),  a.  See| 
un  prob'a  bly,  adv.  [ mi -  not  -f 
pronnbly.]  1  m  probably  • 
un  prob'a-bly.  adv  [u«-  not  4- 
L.  probabilts  approvahle,  fr. 
prohare  to  approve.  Cf.  i  rob- 
A3I.E.]  In  a  manner  not  to  be 
approved.  Obs.  tf  R. 
un-probed'  (un-prohd'),  a.,  un'- 
pro^claimed'.  a.  See  un-,  not. 
un-pro 'ere- ate,  a.  Not  procre¬ 
ated.  Obs. 

un  pro  cur'a-ble  ( fin  pr^-kfir'- 
<i-b  1  ),a..  un  pro-cur'a-ble-ness, 
«.,  nn  pro  cured'  (-kQrd'),  a. 
See  ux-,  not. 

un  pro-due 'a-ble  (fin'prJj-dOs'- 

d-bY),  n.  1.  =  UNl’RODUCIBLE. 

2.  Unproductive  Obs.  or  R. 
un  pro-duced' (-dost'),  a.,  un'- 
produc'i-ble  (-dus'T-b'l),  a., 
un  pro  faned'  (-land'),  a.,  un' 
pro  fessed'  (-fPst'),  a.,  un  pro- 
fess'ing,  a.,  nn  pro  fes'sion  al. 
a.,  un  pro^fes'sion  al  ly,  adv. 
See  i  n-,  not. 

un  pro  fi'cien-cy  (On'prft-fYsh'- 
rn-si),  n.  Want  of  proficiency, 
un  prof'it,  u.  Want  of  profit; 
unprofitableness.  Obs. 
unprof'ited,  a.  Profitless. 
Rare.  [Obs.orRA 

un-prof'it  ing.  a.  Unprofitable.  | 
un  pro  gres'sive.  a.,  un  pro- 
gres'sive-ness.  n  ,  un  pro-hib' 
lt-ed.  "  .un  pro-ject'ed,  «.,  un- 
pro-lif'ic.  a.  See  un-,  not. 
un-prom'ise,  v.  t.  [1st  un-  -f 
promise.]  To  revoke  or  annul, 
as  a  promise. 

un  prom'ised.  a.,  un-prompt'- 
od.  a.,  un'pro-mul'gat  ed.  a., 
un  pro  nonnce'a-ble,  a.,  un  pro¬ 
nounced',  a.,  un-prop'a  gat  ed, 
a.  See  ux-,  not. 
un  prop'er.  a.  Not  proper  :  a 


Not  peculiar  b  Improper.— un- 
prop 'er-ly,  adv.  Both  R. 
un-proph'et-a-ble.  +  unprofit- 

ABLE. 

u  n-p  r  o  p  h'e-s  i  ed.  n..  un 'pro¬ 
phet'!  c,  un  pro  phet'i-caf,  a. 

See  un-,  not. 

unpropice,  a.  [See  un-  not  ; 
pro  pice.]  Unpronitious.  Obs. 

un  pro-pi'ti-a-ble  (un'prn 
prsh'I-d-Vl),  a.,  un  pro-pi 'ti- 
at  ed  (-at'ed),  a.,  un  pro  por'- 
tion-a-ble,  a.,  un  pro-por'tion 
a  ble-ness.  n..  un  pro-por'tion- 
al.  a.,  un  pro-por'tion-ate,  a., 

n  tin  1 


un  pro  por_  tioned,  a.,  un  pro 
posed'  (-pOzd'Vo.  See  un-.  not. 
un-propped',  p.  a.  ol  unprop. 
un-propped'.  a.  See  un-.  not. 
un  pro  pri'e-ty.  n.  Improprie¬ 
ty.  Rare. 

un-pros'e-lyte.  v.t.  [See  1st  un-.] 
To  convert  or  recover  from 
being  proselyte.  [prosperity.! 
un  pros  per'i-ty. Want  of! 
un-pros'per-ous.  a.,  un-pros'- 
per-ous-ly.  adv..  un-pros'per- 
ous-ness.  //..  un-pros'trat  ed.  «.. 
un  protest'ed,  un  pro- 
t  r  u  d'e  d  (fui'pri5-trood'£d ).  a., 
un  prov'a-ble  ( dnqproov'd-b’l), 
unproved  '(-proovd'),  a  ,un- 
provj[ed-nes8  (-proov'Pd-nPs ; 
-proovd'-),  n.,  un-prov'en 
(-pr<56v'’n),  a.  See  un-,  not. 
un  prov'i-dent.  a.  Im provident. 
R.  —  un  prov'i-dent-ly.  adv.  R 
un  pjo-vin'cial,  «.,un-prov'ing 
(-proov'Yng),  a.  See  ux-,  not. 
un  pro  vised',  a.  [Cf.  impro¬ 
vise.]  Sudden;  unlooked  for 
Obs.  Scot. 

!  un  pro-vis'ed-ly  (Qn'prrt-vTz'- 
ed-ll ).  adv.  Unadvisedly.  Obs. 
un  pro-voked'  C-vQkt'),  a.,  un  - 
pro-vok'ed  ly  (-vok'ed-lY ),adv., 

:  un  pro  vok'ing  (-Yng),  a.  See 
|  un-,  not. 

unprow,  n.  [mi- not  +  prow  ben- 
I  efit.J  Disadvantage;  overthrow. 

|  Ohs. 

un  pru'dence,  n.  Imprudence. 

I  Obs.  —  un  pru'dent.  a.  Obs. 
un  pru  den'tial  (hn'prdb-d^n'- 
slidl),  a.  Imprudent._  Obs. 
un  pruned'  (Qn-proond'),  a. 
See  ux-,  not. 
un 

l«j  -  -  ,  ^ 

cal  ;  disregarding  psychologv  ; 
—  applied  by  J.  Martineau  “to 
studies  of  morals  based  on  met¬ 
aphysical  or  other  preposses¬ 
sions,  not  taking  proper  account 
of  psychological  factors, 
un-pub'lic,  a.,  un-pub 'lish-a- 
ble,  a.,  un-pub'lished,  a.  See 
UN-,  not. 

un  puff',  v.  t.  To  humble, 
un-pulled'  (un-pdbld').  a. 
pulled;  specif.,  Obs., 
plucked  ;  not  shredded, 
un-pulped'  (-pulpt'),  a.,  nn- 
pul'ver  ized,  a.,  un-pum'meled. 
un  pum'melled.  a.,  un  punc- 
til'l  ous.  a.,  un-punc'tu-al.  a., 
u  n  p  u  n  c't  u-al'i-t  y,  »..  un- 
punc'tu-al -ly,  adv..  un-punc'- 
tu  at  ed.  a.,  un-pun 'ish-a-ble. 
a.,  un  pun 'ish  a-bly.  adv.,  un- 
pun'ished.  a.  See  ux-,  not. 
nn  pun'isb  ing,  n.  Impunity. 
Obs.  [not.  I 

un-pur'chas-a  ble,  a.  See  i  n-, | 
un-pure',  a.  Not  pure  ;  impure. 
|  —  un-pure'ly,  adv.  —  un-pure'- 
ness.  n.  All  Rare. 

a.,  un- 
pnr'posed,  a., 


a  nsy'cho  log'i-cal  (On-sT'ko- 
ij' Y-KiYl ),  a.  Not  psychologi- 


Ohs. 

Not 

not 


Rare. 

un-purged'  (Qn-pftr.id'), 

1  pu  ri-fied,  a.,  un-ptir'po 


un  pur  3ued'.  a.  See  ux-.  not. 
un  pur-veyed'. a. Unprovided. R 
unpussible.  +  unuossible. 
un-put'. o..un-pu'tre  fi  a-ble. a.. 
un-pu'tre-fied.  a.,  un-quaffed' 
(fin-kwaft'),  a.  See  ux-.  not. 
unpynyoun.  ^opinion.  ( | 
un-quailed',  o.  Undaunted.! 
un-quail 'ing.  a.  See  i  n-,  not. 
un  quak'erdike  (un-kwak'5r- 
lik').  a.  Unlike  a  Quaker, 
un  quak'ing  <-Yng).a..  un-qual'- 
i-fl  a  ble  (un-kwDl'I-lT  d-u  1),  a. 
See  un-,  not. 

un-qual'i-fy  (-fl).  v.  t.  [1st  un- 
-hquulifi/.  1  To  disqualify.  R. 
un  qual'i-tied,  a.  [1st  un-  -+■ 

I  quality.]  Deprived  of  the  usual 
faculties.  Obs. 

!  un-quar'rel-a-ble,  a.Unimpugn- 
|  n hie.  Obs. 

un  quart',  v.  t.  [C  f .  quart 
health,  healthy.]  To  distress  ; 
harass.  Obs.  [See  un-,  not. I 
un-quar'tered  (-kw6r't8rd).  a.  I 
un-queen',  v.  t.  [1st  un-  -+• 
queen.]  To  divest  ot  the  rank 
or  authority  of  queen, 
un-quell 'a-ble,  un-quelled' 

|  ( -kwt-ld'),  a.  See  ux-,  not. 

unqueme.  v.  t.  [1st  un-  4-  t/uenie, 

,  v.)  To  unsettle;  to  stir  up.  Obs. 
un  queme'.  a.  (  un-  not  4-  queme. 
a.]  Unpleasant.  —  un-queme'ly. 

|  or  un  queme'ful  ly.  adv.  Un- 
j  pleasantly.  All  Obs. 
un  quench'a-ble.o  .un  quench' 
a  ble-ness  >/..  un-quencn'a-bly, 

I  udv.,  un  quenched'  (un- 
i  kwSncht'),  a.  See  un-.  not. 
un-quert'.  a.  [»//*-  not  4  ME 
qnc.rt healthy.]  Hurtful;  hostile 
Obs.  [  Obs.  I 

unquert.  »  Distress:  harm.] 
u  n  q  u  e  s't  i  o  n-a-b  i  l'i-t  y,  n.  a 
Character  of  being  unquestion¬ 
able.  b  A  thing  not  to  beques- 
I  tioned.  Rare. 

un-ques'tion-ate,  a.  Unques¬ 
tioned.  Obs. 

un-ques'tion-ing.  a.  See  un-, 
not.  —  un  ques'tion-ing-ly,  adv. 
—  un-ques'tion-ing  ness.  ><• 
un  ques'tion-less,  a.  Unques¬ 
tionable.  Obs. 

,  unqueynte  *i*  UN  QUENCH  ED. 

un-quick',  a.,  un-quick'ened.  a., 

|  un  qui  es'cence  (u  n'k  w  T-e  s'- 
t'ns),  n.  See  i  n-,  not. 
un-qui'et.  v.  t.  [1st  un-  4-  quiet.] 
j  I’o  disquiet.  Obs 
un-qui'e-tude  (fin-kwl'f-tad), 
n.  Uneasiness;  inquietude.  R. 
un-quilt'ed,  a.  See  i  n-,  not. 
un-quit',  a.  a  Not  discharged 
i  Obs.  b  Unrequited;  unpaid.  Obs 
or  Scot 

un  quiz'za  ble.  a.  See  un-,  not. 

'  unquod,  a.  [Cf.  UN-  not: 
quoth  .1  Untold.  Ohs. 
un-quot'a  ble  i -kwot'd-b’l),  a., 
un-quot'ed  (-8d ),  a.  See  un-.  not 
unraced,  a.  [Prob.  un-  not  4- 
rare  to  scratch. J  Unbroken.  Obs. 
un-racked'  (-rfikt'),  a.  See 
un-,  not.  _  | 

unrad.  a.  [Cf.  AS.  unqerdd 
stupid,  mined  evil  counsel,  fol¬ 
ly.  J  Imprudent.  Obs. 
un  ra'di-at  ed  (fin-ra'dY-at'5d),  | 
I  a.,  un-raised'  (-razd'),  a.,  un¬ 
raked'  (-rakt'),  a.  See  un-.  not.  j 
un-rake',  a.  Unraked.  Obs. 
un-ram',  v.  t.  To  undo  the 
j  ramming  of.  Rare. 

un-rammed'  (fin-rftmd'),  a.,  J 
I  un-ranged'  (-ranjd'),  a.,  un- 
j  ran'sacked.  a.,  un-ran'somed. 

I  o.,un-rap'tured,a.  See  un-,  not.  i 


un-rased'  (fm-razd'),  a.  Not 
rased;  unshorn  Ohs. 
un-rat'i-fied.  a.,  un-ra'tion-al 
(On-rttsh'wn-rtl),  a.,  un-rav'- 
aged,  a.  See  ux-.  not. 
un  rav'eled,  un-rav'elled,  p.  a. 
of  unravel.  I  See  in-,  not.  I 
un-rav'eled.  un-rav'elled,  a. I 
un-ray',  v.  t.  Sf  i.  To  undress. 
Obs.  or  Dial.  Enq. 
un  razed'  (un-razd'),  a.,  un- 
ra'zored  (-ra'zCrd),  a.,  un¬ 
reached'  Urecht'),  a.,  un  read' 
a  ble,  a.,  un-read'a-ble-ness.  n. 
See  un-,  not. 

un-read'y,  v.  t.  [1st  un-  4- 
ready.]  To  undress.  Obs. 
un  re'al-iz  a  ble,  a.  See  ux-,  not. 
un-re 'al-ized,  p.  a.  of  unreal¬ 
ize. 

un-re'al-ized,  a.  See  un-,  not. 
un-re'al-ly,  adv.  of  unreal. 
un  reaped'  (On-rept'),  a.,  un- 
reared>  ( -rerd'),«.  See  un-,  not. 
un  rea'son,  v.  t.  [1st  un-  + 
reason.]  To  reason  away  or 
prove  to  be  unreasonable.  Obs. 
un-rea'son-ing.  a.  See  ux-,  not. 
—  un-rea'son-ing-ly,  adv. 
un  reave'  (on-rev'),  v.  t.  [Cf. 
1st  un-:  reave  to  tear,  break.] 
To  unwind;  disentangle;  loose. 
Obs.  or  Scot.  4*  Dial.  Enq. 
un  reaved'  (-revd'),  a.  [wn- 
not  -f  reave  to  break.]  Not  torn 
to  pieces.  Obs. 

un  re-bat'ed  (fin'r?-bat'8d),  a., 
un  re  buked'  (-bGkt').  a.,  un'¬ 
re  call 'able,  a .,  un  re  called' 
(-kold').  a.  See  ux-.  not. 
un'  recall  'Ing,  a.  a  Not  recall¬ 
ing.  b  Not  recallable.  Obs. 
un  re  cant 'ed.  a.,  un're  ced'- 
ing  (fm'rf-sed'Tng),  a.,  un  re¬ 
ceipted  (-set'eu),  a un  re- 
ceiv'a-ble  i-sev'd-b’l),  a.,  un  - 
re-ceived'  (-sevd'),  a.,  un  re- 
cep'tive.  a.,  un  re-cip'ro- 
cal  ed,  a.,  un're-cit'ed  (un'rf- 
sTt'fd ),«..  un-recked'(  Qn-r5kt' ), 
a ..  un-reck'ing,  a.  See  ux-,  not 
un  reck'less,  a.  Heedless.  Obs. 
un-reck'on-a  ble.  a.,  un-reck'- 
oned.  a.,  un  re-claim'a-ble.  </., 
un  re  claim 'a-bly.  adr..  un  re¬ 
claimed',  a.,  un  re-claim'ing. 

un  re-clin'ing  <  un  rc-klln'- 
Tng),  a  .  un  rec'og-niz  a-ble.  a., 
un-rec'og  niz  a-bly,  adr..  nn- 
rec'og-nlzed.  a.,  un-re c  om- 
mend'ed.  a.,  un-rec'om-pensed 
(-rSk'rtm-pPnst ).  a.  See  un-,  not. 
un  re-compt'lesB,  a.  [See  un-, 
not  ;  recount,  i\]  Indescrib¬ 
able.  Obs. 

un  rec'on-cil'a-ble  (Qn-r5k'^n- 
►Tl'd-b’l).  a.  Irreconcilable.— 
un  rec'on-cil  a-ble-ness.  n.  — 
un  rec'on-cil  a-bly,  adv.  All 
Obs  or  R.  [un-,  not.  1 

un-rec'on-ciled  (-sTld),  a.  Seel 
un-rec  on-cil'i-a-ble,  a.  Un 
reconcilable.  Obs. 
un  re-cord'ed,  a.,  un  re-count'- 
ed.  «.,  un  re-cov'er-a-ble, 
un  re-cov'er  a  bly,  adv.  See 
ux-.  not.  [cov'ered.l 

un  re-cov'ered.  a.  1.  Not  re- 1 
2.  Irrecoverable.  Obs. 
un  re-cruit'a-ble,  a.,  un're- 
cruit'ed.  a.,  un-rec 'ti-fied.  «., 
un  re-cum'bent.  a.  See  un-, 
not.  fa.  Incurable.  Obs.  | 
un  re-cur'ing  (fln'r?-kur'Yng),| 
un're  cur'ring,  a.,  un-red',  a. 
See  i  n-,  not. 

un-red',  a.  [nn-  not  4-  red  for 
read,  p.  p.  of  read ,  v.,  taken  in 
the  sense  of  to  count,  tell.]  Un¬ 


told  of.  Obs.  _  | 

unrede.  n.  [AS.  «nr«</.]  Evil 
counsel;  folly;  sin.  Obs. 
un  re-deem' a-ble.  a.,  unre¬ 
deemed',  a.,  un  re  dressed' 
(fur  rC-drCst'),  a.  See  un-,  not. 
un  re-drest',  a.  Unsuccored; 
past  help.  Obs. 

un  re  duced',  a.,  un  re  duc'i-ble 
(fin'rf-dfis'I-b'l ),a..  un  re-dne'- 
i  ble  ness  n.  See  UN-,  not. 
un  re  duct'.  4  unreduced. 
unredy  4  unready. 
un-reel'a-ble.  un  reeled',  a.. 
un  re-fer'rine.  a.,  un  re-fined', 
ff.  un  re  fleet 'ed.ro,  un  re-flect'- 
ing.  a.,  un  re-flect'ing-ly.  adr., 
un  re  flect'ing-ress.  //..  un  re- 
flec'tive.  a.,  un  re-flec'tive-ly. 
adv.,  un  re  form'a-ble,  a.  See 
UN-,  not. 

un-ref' or-ma'tion.  n.  State  of 
being  unreformed.  Obs. 
un  re  formed',  n..  un're-form'- 
ed-ness.  n..  un  re-fract'ed.  «.,  I 
un  re  freshed',  «.,  un' re-fund'-  j 
ed.  a.,  un  re-fund'ing,  a  .  un  re- 
fus'a-ble  ( fin'rf-fOz'd-b’l),  «., 
un  re  fused'  (-fflzd'),  a.,  un  re- 
fus'ing  i-lTiz'Yng),  a.,  un  re- 
fut'ed  ( -fOt'8d).«..  un  re-gain'- 
a  ble.  a.,  un-re'gal.  a.,  un  re¬ 
gard 'a  ble.  a.,  un  re-gard'ant. 
a.,  un  re  gard'ed.  a.,  un  re¬ 
gardful,  a.  See  ux-,  not. 
un  re-gen  er-a'tion.  n.  Unre- 
generaev.  Rare. 
un-reg'is-tered  ( un-r5j'Ys-t?rd). 
a.  See  un-,  not. 
un  re-grat'ed,  a.  Not  lamented 
or  complained  of.  Obs.  Scot.  ! 
un  re-gret'ful,  a.,  un  re-gret'- 
ful-ness.  un  regret 'ted.  a.  ! 
See  un-.  not.  [3r  Dial. I  | 

un  reg'u-lar.o.  Irregular.  8co/.| 
un-reg'u  lat  ed,  a.,  un-re  ha- 
bil'i  tat  ed.  un  re  hearsed' 
(tin/re-hOrst'),  a.  See  un-,  not  | 
un-reign',  r.  i.  To  be  without 
sway.  Obs. 

un-feined'  (On-rand'),  p.  a.  of 
inrein. 

un  reined',  a.  See  i  n-,  not. 
un  re-ject'ed.  a.,  un  re  joiced' 
(un're-joist'),  a.,  un  re-joic'ing 
( -jois'ing :.  e  UK-,  not. 

unreken.a.  [Cf.  AS.  receii  ready, 
prompt,  switt.  See  un-  not.]  ! 
Peril. .unnumbered.  Obs.  [Ohs. I  ! 
unrekenly.  adv.  Very  quickly. | 
un  re-lat'ed  ( On're-fat'gd),  a.. 
un  re-lat'ed-ne88  (-n?s),  >/.,  un- 
rel'a  tive,  a.,  un-rel'a-tive-ly, 
(D//'..unTe-laxed'(On're-lfikst'),  I 
a.,  un  re-lax'ing,  a.,  un're 
leased'  (On''rt-lestr),  a.,  un  re¬ 
leasing.  «.  See  un-,  not.  [ObbJ  ; 
un  re-lent'a  ble.o. Unrelenting.  |  i 
un  re-lent'ed.  a.  See  ux-.  not.  ! 
un  re-Ii  a-bil'i-ty,  w.  Untrust- 
worthiness. 

un  re-Iiev' a-ble,  a.,  un  re¬ 

lieved un  re-liev'ed  ly.  adv. 
See  ux-.  not.  [Irreligion.  jR. |  ! 
un  re-li 'gion  (On'rf-lTj'un),  n.\  1 
un  re-Iin'<iui8h-a-ble  (-1 Y  i)'-  1 
kwYsh-<i-bq),  a  .xxn  re-lin'quish- 
a-bly.  adv.,  un  re-lin'quished 
( -kwYsht),  a.,  un-rel 'isn-a  ble. 
un-rel'ished,  a.,  un-rel 'ish-ing, 
a.,  un  re-luc'tant.  a.,  un  re- 
luc'tant-ly,  adr.,  un  re-mark'- 
a-ble,  n..  un  re  marked',  a.  See 
in-,  not.  [able,  /fare.]! 

un  re-me'di-a-ble.  a.  Irremedi-|  j 
un-rem'e  died  (un-rfm'e-dYd). 
a.,  un  re-mem 'ber-a-ble.  a.,  un  - 
re-mem'bered.  a.,  un  re-mem'-  ; 
ber-ing,  a.  See  ux-,  not. 


un're  mem 'brance.  n.  Want  of 
remembrance  ;  forgetfulness, 
un  re-mind'ed,  a.,  un  Te-mit'ta. 
ble.  < i  un  re-mit'ted.  a.,  un're- 
mit'ted-ly.fu/r . ,  un  re-mit'tent, 
a.,  un  re  morse'fnl.  a.,  un're- 
morse'ful-ly,  adv.  See  un-,  not 
un  re-morse'lesB,  a.  Remorse¬ 
less.  Obs. 

un  re  mote'ly,ar/r.,  un  re-mov'- 
a-ble  (nn're-nioov'ri-b’l),*/.,  un  - 
re-mov'a-ble-ness.  n.,  un  re- 
mov'a-tly,  aa v.  See  ux-,  not. 
un  re  moved'  (-mdovd'),  a.  a 
Not  removed,  b  Irremovable 
Obs. 

un  re-mu'ner  at  ed  (-mu'n?r 
at'id),  a.,  un  re-mu 'ner-a-tive. 

a.  See  ux-,  not. 

un  re  nav'i-ga-ble.  a.  That  one 
cunuot  navigate  in  returning 
Obs.  Sc  R. 

un-ren'dered.  a.,  unTe-newed' 

(On'rC-nQd'), un  re  nounce'- 
a-ble.  a.,  un're-nounced' 
(-nounst'),  a.,  un-ren'o-vat  ed 
(fi  n-r  6  n'6-v  a  Ue  d).  a.,  un  re 
nowned'  (On'rf-nonnd'). un 
rent',  a.,  un  rent'ed,  a.,  un'- 
re-paid'.o.  See  ux*,  not. 
un  re  pair',  n.  Want  of  repair 
un  re  pair 'a-ble,  a.  Irreparable. 
Rare. 

un  re-paired',  a.,  un  re-peal'a- 
ble.  a.,  un  re  pealed'  (On  rC- 
peld').o.,  un  re  peat'ed  o..  un'¬ 
re  pelled'  (-pt* ltf'),  a.  See  ux-, 
not. 

un  re-pent'a-ble.  a.  That  can¬ 
not  repent  or  be  repented  of. 
Rare.  ftence.  Rare.  I 

un  re  pent 'ance.  w.  Impeni-| 
un  re-pent'ant,  a.,  un  re-pent'- 
ed.  a.,  un  re-pent'ing.  «..  un  re¬ 
penting  ly.  adv.,  un  re-pined' 
(Dn'rf-plnu'),  a.,  un  re-pin'ing 
(-pin'Yng).  un  re  pin'ing-ly. 
adv.,  un  replaced'  (-plast'),  a., 
un  re  plen'ished,  a.  See  ux-. 
not. 

un  re  pli'a-ble.  o.  That  cannot 
be  rejdiedto.  Obs  — un  re-pli'a- 
bly.  adr.  Ohs. 

un  re  port'a-ble,rr.,un  re-pose', 
n..  un  re  posed'  (un'rC-pozd'), 
a.,  un  re-pos'ing  (  pOz'Yng).  a., 
un  rep  re-sent'a-ble,  a.,  un  rep  - 
re-sen'ta  tive.  a.,  nn-repre- 
sent'ed.  n.,  un  re  pressed'  (fln'- 
rC-prest'),  a  .  un  re  press'!  ble. 
a.,  un  re-priev'a  ble.  a.,  un  re- 
prieved'(-prevd'),  </..  un-rep' 
ri-mand  ed.  a.  See  ux-,  not 
un  re  proach'a-ble.  a.  Irre¬ 
proachable.  —  un're-proach'a- 
ble-ness,  n.  —  un  re  proach'a- 
bly,  adv. 

un  reproached',  a.,  un  re¬ 
proachful.  a.,  un  re-proach'- 
lng.  a.,  un-re  pro-duc'i-ble  (flu 
re  pro-dfis'T-b’l),  a.,  un  re- 
prov'a-ble  (-pnxiv'a-b’l),  a., 
un  re-proving  (-Yng).  a.,  un' re¬ 
pub  'li-can.  a.  See  ux-.  not. 
un  re  pug'na-ble  (0  n'r  5-p  Q  g'- 
nd-b’l  :  -pfin'<i-b’l),  a.  Incon¬ 
trovertible.  Obs. 
un  re  pug'nant.  a.,  un're-pnls'- 
a-ble, «  un  re-puls 'ing,  a.  See 
ux-,  not.  [ble.  iCaee.| 

un-rep 'u-ta-ble.  a.  Disreputa-| 
un  re-put'ed  (un'rt-pQt'Cd),  a. 
See  u X -,  not.  [(a  request).  Ohs. | 
un  re  quest',  v.t.  To  withdraw [ 
un  re-que8t'ed,a.,un  re-quirea  * 
(fin'rf-kwYrd'),  a.,  un-req'ui- 
site  (ftn-rek'wY-zYt),  a.,  un  re- 
quit'a-ble  (hn're-kwTt'd-b’l), 
a.,  unre-quit'ed  (-8d),  a.. 


ale,  senate,  care,  iim,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofa  ;  eve,  Svent,  6nd,  recent,  maker ;  ice,  ill ;  old,  obey,  orb,  5dd,  s5f t,  connect ; 
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use,  unite,  Grn,  iip,  circus,  menu ; 
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un  re  serve'  ( un're-zfirv'),  n .  Absence  of  reserve :  frank- 
uess  ;  communicativeness. 

unreserved'  (-zfirvd'),  a.  Not  reserved  ;  as:  a  Not  kept 
back,  or  withheld  in  part ;  unrestricted,  as  in  devotion. 
D  Not  reserved  in  manner  or  speech  ;  frank  ;  open.  —  un'- 
re  serv'ed  ly  (-zQr'ved  IT ),adv.  — uiPre-serv'ed-ness,  n. 
im  re  slst'ed  (-zis'tgd),  a.  1.  Not  resisted;  unopposed. 
2.  Resistless;  as,  unresisted  fate.  Obs. 
un  rest'  (un-rSst'),  n.  W ant  of  rest  or  repose  ;  uneasiness ; 
disquietude.  “  The  cause  of  your  unrest.”  Chaucer. 
un-rev'er-end  (Gn-r6v'er-2nd),  a.  Not  reverend. 

2.  Disrespectful ;  irreverent.  Obs.  Sha/c 

un  rid'dle  ( un-rld'’l),  v.  t.  [1st  un-  -f  riddle.]  1.  To  read 
the  riddle  of ;  to  solve  or  explain;  as,  to  unriddle  a  mystery. 
2.  To  explain  a  riddle  to.  Rare. 

Un-rig'  (un-rTg'),  v.  t.  [1st  un-  -f-  rig.]  Chiefly  Naut.  To 
strip  of  rigging  ;  as,  to  unrig  a  ship, 
un  right'eous  (un-ri'chfia),  a.  [ME.  unrightwis ,  AS.  un - 
rihtwis.  See  un-  not;  righteous.]  1.  Not  righteous; 
evil ;  wicked  ;  sinful ;  as,  an  unrighteous  man,  act. 

2.  Specif.,  contrary  to  equity  ;  unjust;  as,  an  unrighteous 
decree  or  sentence. 

—  un  right'eous  ly,  adv.  —  un  right'eous  ness,  n. 

Un-rillged'(un-ringd';  87), a.  Not  having  or  wearing  a  ring, 
un-rip'  (iin-rTp'),  v.  t.  [See  1st  un-.]  To  rip  ;  to  cut  open, 
unripe' (un-rip'),  a.  [AS.  unripe.]  1.  Notripe;  not  yet 
mature  ;  as,  unripe  fruit. 

2.  Precocious;  premature;  also,  unseasonable.  Obs.  or  R. 
un  ri'valed,  un-ri'valled  (-rl'vdld),  a.  Having  no  rival ; 

without  a  competitor  ;  peerless. 

un-riv'et  (fin-rTv'et ;  -Tt ;  151),  v.  t.  [1st  un-  +  rivet.]  To 
take  out,  or  loose,  the  rivets  of,  as  of  boiler  plates, 
un-robe'  (un-rob'),  v.  t.  &  i.  [1st  un-  -j-  robe.]  To  dis¬ 
robe  ;  to  undress  ;  to  take  off  one’s  robes, 
un  roll'  (un-rol'),  v.  t.  [1st  un -  +  roll.]  1.  To  open,  as 
what  is  rolled,  as  cloth. 

2  Fig.,  to  display  ;  reveal. 

3.  To  remove  from  a  roll  or  register,  as  a  name.  Now  R. 
Ull-roll',  v.  i.  To  become  unrolled  ;  to  unfold. 
un-Ro'man-ized  (un-ro'man-izd),  a.  a  Not  subjected  to 

Roman  arms  or  customs,  b  Eccl.  Not  subjected  to  the 
principles  or  usages  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church, 
un-rooi'  (un-roof'),  v.  t.  [1st  un -  -f  roof.]  To  strip  off  the 
roof  or  covering  of,  as  a  house. 

Uil-root'  (un-root'),  v.  t.  [1st  un-  -f-  root.]  To  tear  up  by 
the  roots;  to  eradicate  ;  uproot. 


un  round'  (un  round'),  v.  t.  Phon.  To  pronounce  (a natu¬ 
rally  rounded  vowel)  without  lip  rounding,  or  with  less 
than  normal  rounding. 

un  rul'fle  (Gn-rfif'’l),  v.  i.  [1st  un-  -f-  ruffle.]  To  cease 
from  being  ruffled  or  agitated. 

un-ruf'fled  (-’Id),  a.  [un-  not  -f-  ruffled.]  Not  ruffled  or 
agitated  ;  calm  ;  tranquil ;  as,  an  unruffled  mind. 

Calin_and  unruffled  us  a  summer's  sea.  Addison. 
un  ruled'  (un-roold'),  a.  1.  Not  governed  or  controlled. 

2.  Unruly.  Obs. 

3.  Not  ruled  or  marked  with  lines  ;  as,  unruled  paper, 
un-rul'y  (un-rool'T),  a.  [un-  not  -j-  rule.  Cf.  ruly.]  Not 

submissive  to  rule  or  restraint ;  turbulent ;  ungovernable  ; 
refractory;  as,  an  unruly  boy  ;  unruly  conduct. 

Syn.  —  See  obstinate. 

—  un  rul'i-ly  (-T-1T),  adv.  —  un  rul'i  ness,  n. 
un-rum'ple  (5n-rum'pT),  v.  t.  [1st  un -  -f-  i-umple.]  To 

free  from  rumples  ;  to  spread  or  lay  even, 
un-sad'dle  (-sftd'’l),  v.  t.  [1st  un -  -f-  saddle.]  1.  To  strip 
of  a  saddle  ;  to  take  the  saddle  from,  as  a  horse. 

2.  To  throw  from  the  saddle;  to  unhorse, 
un-sal'a-ble,  un-sale'a-ble  (un-^al'd-b’l),  a.  Not  salable; 
unmerchantable.  —  n.  That  which  cannot  be  sold.  —  un- 
sal  a-bil'i-ty,  un-sale  a-bil'i-ty  (-bTl'T-tT),  un  sal'a-ble- 
ness,  un  sale'a  ble  ness,  n. 

un  sat'U  rat  ed  (un-sSPu-rat'gd),  a.  Not  saturated  ;  as  :  a 
Capable  of  absorbing  or  dissolving  to  a  greater  degree  ;  as, 
an  unsaturated  solution,  b  Chem.  Capable  of  taking  up, 
or  of  uniting  with,  certain  other  elements  or  compounds, 
without  the  elimination  of  any  side  product ;  thus,  alde¬ 
hyde,  ethylene,  and  ammonia  are  unsaturaled. 
unsaturated  vapor  or  vapour,  superheated  vapor,  which  can 
be  further  compressed  or  cooled  without  condensation, 
un-sat  U  ra'tion  (-ra'sh&n),  n.  Quality  or  state  of  being 
unsaturated. 

un  sa'vor-y,  un-sa'vour-y  (un-sa'ver-T),  a.  1.  Foolish. 

Obs. 

2.  Not  savory ;  insipid;  tasteless. 

3.  Unpleasant  to  taste  or  smell ;  fig.,  morally  offensive. 

—  un  sa'vor  i  ly,  un  sa'vour-i  ly  (-T-1T),  adv.  —  un-sa'- 
vor  i  ness,  un  sa'vour  i  ness,  n. 

un-say'  (un-sa'),  v.  t.  [1st  un-  -f-  say:  cf.  AS.  onsecgan  to 
renounce,  abjure.]  To  make  as  if  not  said ;  to  recant, 
recall,  or  retract.  Goldsmith. 

un  scale'  (un-skal'),  v.  t.  [1st  un-  -j-  scale.]  To  divest  of 
scales  ;  to  remove  scales  from.  Milton. 

un  screw'  (un-skrob'),  v.  t.  [1st  un-  -j-  screw.]  To  draw 


the  screws  from  ;  to  loose  from  screws  ;  also,  to  loosen  or 
withdraw  (anything,  as  a  screw)  by  turning  it. 
un-scru'pu  lous  (Gn-skrob'pu-lfis),  a.  Not  scrupulous  ; 
unprincipled.  —  un  scru'pu  lous  ly,  adv.  —  un  scru'pu- 
lous  ness,  n. 

unseal'  (un-sel'),  v.  t.  [1st  un--\-  seal.]  1.  To  break  or  re¬ 
move  the  seal  of  ;  to  open,  as  what  is  sealed,  as  a  letter. 

2.  To  disclose,  as  a  secret.  Obs.  The  Coronation. 

un-seam'  (Gn-sein'),  v.  t.  [1st  un-  -j-  seam.]  To  open  the 
seam  or  seams  of  ;  to  rip  ;  to  cut  open, 
un-search'a-ble  (un-sfir'clm-b’l),  a.  Not  searchable  or  ex¬ 
ploitable  ;  inscrutable;  hidden  ;  mysterious.  —  un-searcli'- 
a-ble  ness,  n.  —  un  search's  bly,  adv . 
un  sea'son  (un-se'z’n),  v.  f.  [1st  un-  -}- season.]  To  deprive 
of  seasoning  ;  to  impair  the  seasoned  fitness  of. 

Why  do  I  Bend  this  rustic  madrigal, 

That  may  thy  tuneful  tar  unseason  quite  ?  Spenser. 
un-sea'son-a-ble  (-d-b’l),  a.  Not  seasonable ;  being,  done, 
or  occurring, out  of  the  proper  season  ;  ill-timed  ;  untimely  ; 
too  early  or  too  late  ;  as,  unseasonable  advice,  cold,  food. — 
un  sea'son  a  ble  ness.  >?.— un-sea'son  a  bly,  adv. 
un  sea'soned  (-z’nd),  a.  1.  Not  seasoned. 

2.  Not  in  season  ;  formerly  also,  specif.,  untimely. 

3.  Intemperate.  Obs. 

un  seat'  (un-set'),  v.  t.  [1st  un-  -f  seat.]  1.  To  throw  from 
one’s  seat ;  to  deprive  of,  or  remove  from,  a  seat. 

2  Specif.,  to  deprive  of  the  right  to  sit  in  a  legislative  or 
like  body,  as  for  fraud  in  election.  Macaulay. 

un-sec'ond-ed  (un-sgk'wn-dgd),  rz.  1.  Not  seconded;  not 
supported,  aided,  or  assisted  ;  as,  the  motion  was  unsec¬ 
onded  ;  the  attempt  was  unseconded. 

2.  Not  exemplified  a  second  time.  Obs.  Sir  T.  Browne. 
un  seem'ly  (un-sem'lT)  a.  Not  seemly  ;  unbecoming;  in¬ 
decent.  ‘‘An  unseemly  outbreak  of  temper.”  Hawthorne. 
Syn.  —  See  improper. 

un  seen'  (fin-sen' ;  see  un-),  a.  1.  Not  seen  or  discovered  ; 
sometimes,  specif.,  invisible. 

2.  Unskilled  ;  inexperienced.  Obs.  Clarendon. 

un  sep'tate  (fin-sSp'tat),  a.  Not  septate  or  partitioned, 
un  set'ting  (un-set'Tng),  1 1.  Civil  Engin.  A  method  of 
supporting,  by  buttresses  resting  on  inverts,  the  opposite 
masonry  walls  of  a  cutting  through  loose  strata, 
un-set'tle  (Qn-sStH),  v.  t.  [lstwi-  -\-settle.]  To  move  or 
loosen  from  a  settled  position  or  state  ;  to  make  unstable; 
to  unfix  ;  displace;  disorder. 

un  set'tle,  v.  i.  To  become  unsettled  or  unfixed  ;  to  be 
disordered.  “  His  wits  begin  to  unsettle.”  Shak. 


un  re-quit 'ed  ly  f-kwIt'8d-lT), 

adv..  unre-quit'ing.  a.,  un  re¬ 
scinded,  a.,  un-rea'cued.  a. 
See  ux-.  not.  [searchable.  Obs.\ 
un  re-search 'a  ble.  a.  U  n-| 
un  re-sera 'blant.  a.,  un  re-sent' 
ed  (fln'rfi-zCn'tSd),  a.,  un  re- 
sent'ing,  undesigned' 
(-zind'i,  a.  See  un-,  not. 
un  re-sist'a  ble  (-zYs'td-b'l),  a. 
Irresistible.  A'.  [resistance.  I 
unTe-sist'ance(-t<7ns),  n.  Non-! 
un  re-sist'ed-ly,  adv.  of  unre¬ 
sisted.  See -ly. 
un  re  sist'i-ble.  a.  Irresistible, 
an  re  sist'ing.  a.  See  i  n-,  not. 
—  un  re-sist'ing-ly,  adv.  —  un  - 
re-sist'ing-ness,  n. 
un-res'o  lute.  a.  Irresolute.  Obs. 
un  re-solv'a-ble  (Qn/rt[-z51'vd- 
b’l).  a.  See  un-,  not. 
un  re-aolve',  v.  x.  [See  1st  un-.] 
To  revoke  a  resolution.  Obs. 
un  re  solved'  (-zfilrd'),  a., un'- 
re-solv'ed-ness,  un  re-solv'- 
ing.  a.  See  un -,  not. 
unresonable  4-  unreasonable. 
un  re  sound'ing  (un'rP-zoun'- 
ding),  a.  See  UN-,  not.  [or  R.\ 
un  re-spect',w.  Disrespect.  Obs.  \ 
un  re  spect'a-ble,  a.,  un  re- 
spect'ed.  a.,  un're-spect'ful,  a., 
un  re-spect'ing.'f.  See  i  It-,  n..t. 
un  re  spec 'tive.  u.  Inconsider¬ 
ate  :  also,  unheeded  ;  common 
Obs.  [thoughtless.  Obs.  | 

un  re  spect  'less,  a.  Careless  :| 
un  re-spir'a-ble  (Gn'rS-spir'd- 
b’l;  fin-res' pT-rd-b’l),o., un-res'- 
pit  ed.  a.  See  un-,  not 
un  re-spon'sal,  a.  Irresponsi¬ 
ble.  Obs. 

unre-spon'si-ble,  a.  Irresponsi¬ 
ble.  -  un  re-spon'si  ble  ness.  ». 
un  re-8pon'8ive/i.,  un  re  apon' 
sive-ly.  adv .,  un're-apon’aive- 
neaa.  ><  See  us-,  not. 
un-rest',  r.  t.  rI'o  disturb.  Ohs. 
un-rest'ed.  a.  1.  Not  rested. 

2.  Out  of  the  rest.  Obs. 
un-rest'ful,  a.,  un-rest'ful-nesa, 
»/.,  un-rest'ing,  a.%  un-reat'ing 
ly.  u  dr.,  un-re8t'ing-nes8.  w., 
un  re  stored',  (i.,  un  re  strain' 
a  ble.  un  re-strain'a-bly. 

adv.,  un  re-strained',  «.,  un 
re-strain'ed-ly,  adv.,  un  re- 
strain'ed  ness,  n.  See  un-,  not. 
un  re  straint',n.  Freedom  from 
restraint;  license, 
unre-strict'a-ble.  a.,  un're- 
8trict'ed,  a.,  un  re-strict'ed-ly, 
adr.  See  un-,  not. 
un-rest'y,  a.  Restless.  Obs. 
un  resun.  unreason. 

un  re-tard'ed,  a.,  un  re-ten' 
tive.  <(..  un-ret'i-cent.  a.,  un're- 
tract'a  ble.  a.,  un  re-tract'ed, 
a.,  un  re  trieved',  a.,  un  re- 
triev'ing-ly,  adr.,  unde-turn'- 
a  ble,  n..  an  re  turned',  a..  un/- 
re-turn'ing.  a.  See  un-,  not. 
unreulfull.  j*  un  ruleful. 
un  re  vealed  ,  a.,  un  re-veal'ed- 
ness.  7i.,  un  re-veal'ing,  a.,  un  ¬ 
re  venged'  (find5-vCnjd'),  a., 
un  re-venge'ful,  a.  See  i  n-,  not. 

un-rev'e-nued  ( un-rev'e-nud),a. 

Not  having  a  revenue._  Rare. 
unde-vered'  (Tindf-verd'),  a., 
un  rev'er-enced  ( fi  n-r  C  v'f  r- 
enst),  a.  See  UX-,  not.  [Obs.l 
un  rev'er  ence,  w.  Irreverence.! 
un  rev'er-ent.  a.  Irreverent.  — 
un  rev'er-ent-ly.  adv.  Roth  R. 
un  re  versed'  ( Qndf-v first'),  a., 
un  re-vers'i-ble.  a .,  unde-vert'- 
ed.  a.,  un  re  viewed'  (undf1- 
vfld'),  a.,  unde-vised'  (-vTzd'), 
a .  S--e  i  N— ,  Hot.  [ ' >bs.  I 

un-rev'o-ca-ble.rt  Irrevocable.! 


un  re  voked'  (findf-vokt'),  a., 
un  re  ward'ed.  a.,  un  re  ward'- 
ing,  a.,  un  rhe  tor'i-cal  (umrP- 
t5r'T-kr7l),  a.  See  i  n-,  not. 
im-rhymed'(Qn-rlmd').  Var.  of 

I  N  KIM  ED. 

un-rhyth'mic  (fi  n-r  Y  th'm  Y  k  ; 
rYth'imk),  un-rh3rth'mi-cal 
(-mY-kr7l),  a.  See  UN-,  not. 
un  richt' (fln-rYKt').  Scot.  var. 

of  UN  RIGHT. 

un  rid'a-ble  (-rld'd-b’l)  a.,  un- 
rid'ably,  adv.,  un-rid'den 
(-rYd'’n  ).  a.  See  UN-,  not. 

I  un  rid'dle-a  ble  (hn-r  Y  d'’l-d- 
b’l),  a.  Inexplicable.  Rare. 
un  rid'dler  (-15r),  n.  One  who 
unriddles 

unride,  a.  [Cf.  AS.  urtgei'Tjde 
rough,  violent.]  Obs.  1.  Im¬ 
mense  ;  enormous  ;  hence,  cum¬ 
bersome  ;  unwieldy;  numerous. 
2.  Cruel  :  harsh  ;  sharp;  rough. 

—  unridely,  adv.  Obs. 

un  ride'a  ble.  a.,  un-ride'a-bly, 
adr..  un  ri  dic'u-lous.o.,  un-rl'- 
fled  (un-rl'f’ld),  a.  See  un-,  not. 
un  rigged'  (-rYgd'),  a.  See  un-, 
not. 

un-right',  a.  [AS.  unriht.  See 
un-  not;  right.]  Not  right; 
wrong  ;  unjust.  Obs.  or  Scot. 
un-right',  adv.  Wrongly.  Obs. 
un-right',  ?•.  t.  [1st  un-- f-  right.] 
To  make  wrong.  Obs. 
un-right',  ?/.  [Cf.  AS.  unriht.] 

1.  Wrong  ;  injustice.  Obs. 

2.  A  wrong.  Obs  or  R. 
un-right'ed,  a.  See  un-,  not. 

1  unrightes,  u.  Unrighteousness. 
Obs. 

un-right'ful.  a.  See  un-,  not.  — 
un-right'ful-ly.  adv.  —  un- 
I  right' ful-ness.  >i.  IDba.l 

un  right  'ly.  a.  Wrong;  false.  | 

1  unrightwis  +  unrighteous. 
un-right' wise',  a.  Unrighteous. 

—  un  right'wise  ly.  adv.  —  un- 
right'wise  ness,  n.  All  Obs. 

[  un-rimed'  (On-riind'),  a  See 
UN-,  not.  [rind  from  Obs. I 
!  un-rind',  v.  t.  To  remove  the | 
un-ring',  v.  t.  To  deprive  of  a 
I  ring  or  rings.  [un-,  not.  I 

!  un-rinsed'  (fin-rYnst'),  a.  Seel 
'  un-ri'ot-ed,  a.  Free  from  riot- 
j  ing.  Obs.  [See  UN-,  not.| 

I  un-rip'ened  (fi  n-r  Y  p"n  d),  «.| 

I  un-ripe'ness.  n.  See  -ness. 

|  un-rip'pled.  a.,  un-ris'en  (fin- 
I  rYz'’n),  «.  See  un-.  not. 
i  unristi.  4*  unrest y. 

|  unrith.  f  unrig ht. 

!  un-ri'val-a-ble.a.,  un-riv'enf  fin- 
rTv',n)»  a.  See  un-,  not. 
i  unro,  u.  [Cf  Icel.  iird;  or  AS. 
!  un-  not,  row  rest,  quiet  1  Want 
of  rest  :  disquiet  ;  trouble.  Obs. 
un  roast'ed,  a.,  un-robbed' 
(fln-rrtbd'),  a.,  un-robed' 
(-rohd'),  a.  SeeUN-,  not. 
un-rock'it,  a.  Heckless.—arfv- 
Recklessly.  Both  Obs.  Scot. 
unroful,  a.  Restless  ;  turbulent. 
Obs.  [un-,  not. | 

un  rolled'  (fin-roild'),  a.  See| 
un-roll 'ment.  n.  See-MENT. 
un  ro-man'tic.  a.  See  un-,  not. 
|  —  un  ro  man'ti  cal-ly,  adr. 

unroned,  a.  [ME.  ronen  tocon- 
|  sole  ;  orig.  uncert.]  Desolate. 
|  Obs.  [Ohs. | 

i  un-ron'ing  ness,  n.  Desolation.  | 
un  roofed'  (tin-rooft'),  a.  See 
un-.  not. 

un-roost',  v.  t.  [1st  un-  4-  roost.] 
To  drive  from  tne  roost, 
i  un  root',  v.  i.  To  be  uprooted, 
un-rope',  v.  t.  To  remove  a 
I  rope  or  ropes  from, 
un-ro'tat-ed  (-r6'tat-£d;  cf.  ro¬ 


tate,  ??.),  a.,  un-rot'ted,  a  See  | 
un-,  not. 

un-rough'  (fin-rfif'),  a  a  Not 
rough,  b  Specif.,  smooth¬ 
faced  ;  unbearded.  Obs.  Shah. 
un  round 'ed,  a.  See  un-.  not. 
un  roused'  (-roi)zd'),  a.,  un- 
rout'a-ble  (  rout'a-b’l),  a.,  un- 
rout'ed.  a.  See  un-,  not. 
un-row'  (On-ro'),  r.  i  Xaut.  \ 
To  cease  rowing  and  lay  the 
oars  out  of  the  rowlocks.  Rare.  I 
un-roy'al,  a.  See  un-,  not. 
un  roy'al-ist,  n.  A  person  not 
of  royal  blood.  Rare. 
un  roy'al  ly,  af/r  of  unroyal.  1 
un-rubbed'i-rflbd'ha.  See  i  n-,  i 
not.  [Not  rude  ;  polished.  I  j 
un  rude',  a.  [un-  not  +  rm/e].|  i 
un-rude'.a.  [1st  »w-(intensive)-+-  - 
rude.  |  1.  Excessively  rude.  Obs. 
2.  Monstrous  ;  vile.  Obs.  Scot  [ 
un-rue'ful-ly.  adv.  a  Not  rue-  ! 
lully.  b  VV  ithout  mercy.  Obs 
unrufe.  n.  [Cf  AS  roir  quiet, 
rest.)  Trouble;  toil.  Obs 
un  ru'in-a-ble.  a.  See  un-,  not. 
un  ru'in-ate  (fm-roo'Y-nut),  a  j 
Unruinated.  Obs. 
un-ru'in-at  ed  (-nat'fd),  a.  Not 
ruined  or  destroyed.  Obs.  [not. |  i 
un-ru'ined  (-Ynd),  a  See  un-,J 
unrule.  ».  Misrule.  Obs. 
un-rule'ful,  a.  Ungovernable.  I 
Scot.  [n.  Unruliness.  Obs.  |  | 
un  rul'i-ment( un-rool'Y-ment),  | 
un-rul'y  (-Y),  adv.  In  unruly  ' 
or  irregular  manner.  Obs. 
un-rup'tured  (  un-rrip'fflrd),  a.,  , 
un-sac  er  do 'tal  (-slls^er-do'-  ; 
bll).  a.,  un-sacked'  (-sftkt'),  a.  ' 
See  un-,  not. 

un-sac'ra  ment,  v.  t  [1st  w»-+  j 
sacrament.]  To  deprive  of  sta-  ! 
tus  as  a  sacrament.  Obs. 
un-sa'cred.  a.,  un-sac  ri-fi'ciai 
(-sftk/rY-fYsh'<7l ),  a.  See  UN-,  not.  I 
un-sad',  r.  t.  [1st  un-  4-  sad.] 
To  divest  of  sadness  Obs. 
un-sad',  a.  [AS.  unssed  un¬ 
sated.  See  un-  not ;  sad.]  Un¬ 
steady  ;  unsettled  ;  fickle.  Obs. 
un  sad'den.  v.  t.  [let  un-  4-  sad- 
di’ii.]  To  free  from  sadness.  R.  i 
un-sad'dle,  v.  u  To  remove  the 
saddle  from  a  horse  or  horses, 
un  sad'ness.  n.  [From  unsad.] 
Infirmity  ;  weakness  Obs. 
un  safe',  a.  See  un-,  not.  —  un¬ 
safely.  adv.  —  un-safe'ness.  n. 
un-safe 'ty,  n.  Want  of  safety  ; 
insecurity- 

un  sa-ga'cious (dn/sn-ga'8hus), 
a.,  un-sage',  a.  See  i  n-,  not. 
unsaght.unsahte.  4*  unsaught 
un  8aid'(-s5d' ),a., un-sail 'a-ble. 
n.  See  un-,  not. 
un  saint',  r.  t.  To  deprive  of 
stutusas  a  saint.  Obs.  [a  saint.] 
un-saint'ly,  a.  Unbecoming  to  I  , 
unsaked,  a.  [Cf.  AS.  unsac  free 
from  any  charge,  sacan  to  con¬ 
tend,  to  accuse.  Cf.  sake.) 

(  Juiltless.Ohs.  [recklessly. Obs.  | 
unsakrely,  adr.  Heedlessly  ;] 
un-sal'a-ried.  a.  See  un-,  not. 
unsale,  unsall.  +  l’X*l  i 
un-sale'a-ble.  etc.  Vars.  of  un- 
sa  la  ble,  etc. 

un-salt'ed.  a .,  un'sa-lut'ed 
(tln/s«-lnt'5d),o..un  sa  lut'ing, 
a.,  un-8al'va-ble(un-sfll'v«-h’l ), 
rr..un-salved'  ( un-sftlvd'),fL  See 
i  n-,  not.  [To  alter.  Obs.  \ 
un-same',  v.  t.  [See  1st  ux-.l| 
un-samen.  adv.  [Cf.  un-  not, 
and  AS.  somen,  tosanine  togeth¬ 
er.]  Not  together  ;  apart.  Obs. 
un-sanc'ti-fl  ca'tion.  n.  Ab¬ 
sence  or  lack  of  sanctification, 
un-sanc'tl-fied  (Qn-sfiqk'tY- 


fld),  a.,  un-sanc'ti-fy'ing,  a., 
un  sanc'tioned  (-shund),  un- 
san'daled,  a.,  un-sane'.  a.,  un- 
san'guine,  «.,  un-san'i-ta  ry, 
a.,  un  san'i  tat  ed,  u.,  un  san'- 
i-ty.  n..  un  sa-pon'i-fi  a  ble. 
un  sa  pon'i-fied.  </..  un-sapped' 
(fin-sftpt').  a.  See  un-,  not. 
unsarkonly,  adv.  Fiercely;  un¬ 
sparingly.  Obs._  [  u N-,  not.  | 
un  sat'ed  (fin-sat'ed),  a.  Seel 
un-sa'ti-a-ble  (-sa'shY-d-h’l),  a. 
Insatiable.  —  un-sa  ti-a-bil'i-ty 
(-bYl'Y-tY),  n.  —  un-sa'ti-a-ble- 
ness.  ii.  —  un-8a'ti-a-bly.  adv. 
All  Obs.  or  R. 

un-sa'ti-ate  <4tt),  a.  Unsati¬ 
ated  ;  insatiate.  Obs.  or  R. 
un-sa'ti-at  ed  (^-at'5d),  a.,  un- 
sa'ti-at  ing  (-at'Yng),  a.,  un- 
sat'ing  (-sat'Yng),  a.  Seeux-. 
not.  [fnction.  Obs.  or  R. I 

un-sat  is-fac'tion.  n.  Dissatis-I 
un-sat  is-fac'to-ri-ly,  adv.,  un 
satTs-fac'to-ri-ness.  un  sat  - 
is-fac'to-ry.  a.,  un  sat'is-fi- 
a-ble,  a  ,  un  sat'is  fied  ( un-sflt'- 
lB-ftd)(  un-sat'is-fied  ness. 
ti.,  un-sat'is-fy  ing, un-sat'- 
is  fy  ing-ness,  n.  See  un-.  not. 
un-sat'u-ra-ble  ( - sfi TO -r d-b’l ),  a 

1.  Not  saturable. 

2.  Insatiate.  Obs.  Scot 

unsau.  4*  on  saw. 
unsaught,  n  [Cf.  Icel.  usatt 
disagreement.  Cf.  un-  not ; 
saught,  «.]  Discord  Obs. 
unBaught,  a.  [Cf.  Icel.  usiittr. 
Cf.  UN-  not;  saught,  n.l  At 
strife  or  out  of  accord.  Oos  — 
unsaughtly,  adv.  Obs. 
unsaughte.  4*  UNSOl  <-iit. 
un-saved',  a.  See  un-,  not- 
un-sa'vor-ly.  adr.  With  an  ill 
taste  :  unpleasantly.  Obs. 
un-sa'vour-y.  Var  of  UNSA¬ 
VORY  [un-,  not,  I 

un-sawed'.  a.,  un-sawn',  a.  $ee| 
unsawin  4*  unsown. 
un-say 'a-ble.  a.  See  un-,  not. 
unsayne.  4*  unseen. 
un-scal'a-ble  (tin-skal 'd-b’l), 
un-scale' a  ble,  a.,  un  scaled' 
(-skald'),«..  un-scal'ing  (-skal'- 
Yng).  a.,  un  scalped',  a.,  un- 
scal'y  (-skal'i),  a.,  un  scan'- 
na-ble  (-b’l ),  a.,  un-scanned'.  a., 
un  scant'ed.  a.  See  un-.  not. 
un  scap 'able  (un-skap'd-b’l ), 
a.  Not  to  be  escaped.  Obs. 
un-scared'  (-skard'),  a.,  un¬ 
scarred'  (-skiird'),  a.,  un¬ 
scathed'  (-skathd'  ;  -skfttht'), 
a.  See  un-,  not. 
un-scathe'ful.«.  Harmless.  Ohs. 
un-scat'tered.  a.  See  un-,  not 
un-scent',  v.  t.  To  deprive  of 
scent. 

un-scent'ed,  a.  See  un-.  not 
un-scep'tered,  un  scep'tred 
(un-sep'terd),  a.  See  un-,  not 
un-scep'tered.un-scep'tred./i.a. 
[1st  un-  ■+■  scepter.]  Deprived 
of  a  scepter  [tical.  | 

un-scep'ti-cal.  Var.  of  unskeu-I 
un-sched'uled  (-skgdTlld  ;  cf 
schedule.  «.).  ii  See~ un-,  not 
unschet.  unschette.  4*  unshut. 
un  schol'ar.  //.  One  not  a  schol¬ 
ar.  Obs. 

un-schol'ar  like',  a.,  un  schol'- 
ar-ly.  a.,  un' echo-las 'tic  OW- 
sko-Hl^'tYk ),  </.,  un  schooled' 

;  (un-skdold'),  a  See  un-.  not 
un-sci'ence  (fin-BT'£ns)t  n.  Ig¬ 
norance  Obs. 
unscil.  4*  un  SKILL, 
un-sci  en-tif'ic  ( hn-sTVn-tYf '- 
i  k  ).a . .  un-scin'til-lat'ing  ( -sYn'- 
tY-lat'ing),  a.,  un-scis'sored 
(-sYz'Crd),  a.  See  un-,  not. 


unscod.  4*  unshod 
unscomed.a  Not  scummed.  Obs. 
un-sconced'  (un-skfinst'),  a., 
un-scorched'  (-skorcht'),  a., 
un  sco'ri-fied.  «.,  un-scorned', 
a.,  un-8Corn'ful,  a  See  un-,  not. 
un  scotch',  r.  t.  To  take  a 
scotch  from  under,  as  a  wheel, 
un-scot'ti-fy  ( fi  n-skfit'Y-fl), 
v.  t.  To  render  not  Scotch, 
un-scoured'  (-skourd'),  a.,  un¬ 
scourged'  (-!?kQrjd'),  a.,  un¬ 
scratched'  (-skr&cht'), «  See 
un-,  not. 

un-6creen',  v.  t.  To  remove  the 
screen  from  ;  unveil.  Obs.  or  R 
un  screened'  (-skrend'),  a.,  un- 
scrib'bled  (-skrlb'’ld),  a.  See 
un-,  not.  Tscrip  Ohs. I 

un-scrip',  r.  t.  To  deprive  of  a| 
un-scrip'tur-al  (-skrip'UYr-rtl), 
a.,  un-scrip 'tur  al-ly.  aav.,  un- 
scrip'ture-ly  (-(fir-lY),  adv  See 
un-,  not. 

un  scru'ta-tle,  a.  Inscrutable.  | 
un  scru'ti  nized  ( fi n-sk r<5o'tY- 

nYzd),  a.,  un-scru'ti-niz  ing.  a., 
un-sculp'tur-al.  a  .  un-sculp'- 
tured,  a.  See  un-,  not. 
un-scutch'eoned  (-skuch'tfnd), 
a.  Lucking  an  escutcheon.  Rare 
un  sealed'  (-seld'),  p.  a.  of  un¬ 
seal. 

un  sealed',  a.  See  un-,  not. 
un-seal 'er,  n.  One  that  unseals, 
un-search'a-ble,  u  An  un¬ 
searchable  thing, 
un-searched'  (fln-sQrcht').  a., 
un-search'ing,  un  seared' 
(-serd'),  un-aea'son,  ii  See 
un-.  not 

un  sea'soned.p.a.  of  unseason. 
unseaulich.  a.  (Cf.  AS.  un- 
(ge)seivenRc  invisible,  unge- 
seicen  unseen. J  Unsightly  ; 
unseemly.  Obs 
un  sea'wor  thy.  o.  SeeuN-,  not 
—  un-sea'wor  thi-ness.  n 
un  se'eret.  r.  t.  [1st  un-  -f 
sccret. ]  To  disclose.  Obs. 
un  se'eret.  a.,  un  sec-ta'ri-an, 
a.,  un  sec-ta'ri-an-ism.  >/..  un- 
sec'u-lar.  a.  See  un-,  not. 
un-sec'u-lar-ize.'-.t  [See  1st  un-.] 
To  cause  to  become  not  secular, 
un'se-cure'.  a  Insecure.  Rare. 
un  se  cured'  (  kQrd'),  a.,  un- 
sed'en-ta-ry,  a.,  un  se-duced' 
(On' se-du st' ).a . ,  un ' se-duc 'tive, 
a.,  un-see'a-ble.  a.,  un-seed'ed. 
«.,  un  see'ing.  a.  See  un-,  not. 
un-seel',  v.t.  [1st  un-  4-  see/.J 
To  open,  as  the  seeled  eyes  of  a 
hawk;  hence,  to  enlighten.  Obs. 
un-see'ly.  4*  unsely. 
un-seem'.  r.  1.  [1st  tin-  4-  seeni.l 
Not  to  seem.  Obs  (seemly.  Oh.s.r 
un-seem'ing.  a.  I  nfittihg;  un-| 
un-seem 'li-ness,  n.  See -ness. 
un-seem 'ly,  adv.  Not  seemly, 
unseethe  4*  UNSITH. 
un  seg'ment-ed,  «.,  un-seg're- 
gat  ed.  a.  See  un-,  not. 
unsehelich,  a.  [Cf  unseau- 
lich.J  Invisible.  Obs. 
unsein.  unseiene.  4*  unseen. 
unseinede.  4*  unsigned. 
un-seiz'a-ble,  a.,  un-seized',  a. 
See  un-,  not.  [Obs  or  R. | 

un  seize',  r.  t.  To  let  go  of. | 
unsekernes.  4*  UNSIUkerness. 
un'sel,  a.  _  [Cf.  AS  unssele 
wicked,  unstcl  unhappiness,  un- 
sseliii  unhappy.]  Unhappy  ; 
worthless  ;  wicked.  Obs. 
un'sel.  n.  Obs  a  Unhappiness; 
wretchedness  b  A  had,  un¬ 
happy,  or  useless  person 
un-sel'dom,  adv.,  un'se-lect', 
a.,  un'se-lect'ed.  a.,  un'se-lect'- 
ing,  a  See  un-,  not. 


unseled.  4*  unseeled. 
un-self',  v.  t.  To  do  away  with 
sell  hood  or  selfishness  in. 
un  self-con'sciouB,  a.,  un'self- 
con'scious-ness,  n.  See  un-,  not. 
un-self-delicious,  a.  Not  seli-m- 
dulgent.  Ohs 

un-self'ish.  a.,  un-self'ish-ly, 
adv.,  un-self'ish-ness,  n  Sec 
i  n-,  not. 

un-self' ly,  adv.  Not  as  self-ex- 
istent.  uos.  [  /tare.  I 

un-self'ness,  n.  Unselfislmess.  | 
unselth.  n.  [AS.  vusHdp.]  Mis¬ 
fortune  ;  disudvnntage.  Obs. 
un-se'ly,  a.  [AS.  wish- tig.  See 
UN-  not;  SILLY.]  Not  blessed 
or  happy;  wretched  ;  miserable. 
Obs.  —  un-se'li-ness.  n.  Obs. 
unselyeable.  a.  [See  un-  DOt| 
assail;  -a ble.]  Unassailable. 
Obs.  Scot. 

un-sem'i-nared(  ftn-8Fm'Y-n«rd), 
tt.  |  See  1st  in-;  SEMEN.]  De¬ 
prived  of  seminal  energy.  Ohs 
unsen.  unsene. 4*  unseen.  [not.| 
un  sen-sa'tion-al.  «.  See  un-,| 
un-sense',  r.  t  To  render  in¬ 
sensible.  Rare  or  Dial.  Png. 
un-sensed'  (fm-s  nst'),a.  Want¬ 
ing  a  distinct  meaning.  Rare. 
un  sen'si-ble,  tt.  1.  Not  sensible! 
insensible;  senseless  ;  nonsen¬ 
sical.  Obs.  or  Scot.  Sr  Dial.  Png 
2.  Imperceptible  Obs 
un-sen's!  ble  ness.  n.  See -ness. 
un-sen'8U-al-ize,  r.  t.  [See  1st 
un-.J  To  elevate  from  the  do¬ 
main  of  the  senses  :  to  purify, 
un-sent'.a.  See  un-,  not 
un  sen'tenced  (fm-sfn'tfnst),  a. 

1.  Not  sentenced. 

2.  Not  pronounced,  as  a  sen¬ 
tence  or  judgment, 
un-sent'-for  ,  a  Not  sent  for. 
un'sen  ten'tious  (fi n'sfn-tPn'- 
shus),  a., un-sen 'ti-ent  (fin-sfn'- 
shY-^nt ;  -slw'nt),  a.,  un-sen'ti- 
men'tal.  .  un  sen'ti-neled,  un- 
sen'ti-nelled  (-tY-neld),  a.  See 
un-,  not. 

un-sep 'a-ra  ble,  a.  Inseparable. 
Obs.—  un  sep'a  ra-ble-ne88,  n.— 
un-sep'a-ra-bly,  adv.  Obs. 
un-sep'a  rat  ed.  a.  See  un-,  not 
un  sep'tat  ed.  a.  Unseptate 
un  sep'ul  chered.  un-sep 'ul- 
chred  (fin-sC-p'ul-k?rd),  </.,  un- 
se'quenced (-se'kwfnst),  c/..un'- 
se-ques'teredifln'sC-kwgs'tCTd), 
a.  See  un-.  not. 

||  Un'ser  Fritz'  (<5fm'zSr  frYts') 
[(J.]  Lit.,  Uur  Fritz  ;  —  a  nick¬ 
name  of  Prussian  soldiers  tor 
Crown  Prince  Frederick  Wil¬ 
liam  (1831-88),  afterwards  Fred¬ 
erick  III.  of  Germany 
un-served'  (fin-sfirvd'),  a.  See 
UN-,  not.  [of  service.  06,«.| 
un-serv'ice.  n  Want  or  neglect! 
un-serv'ice-a-ble,  a.  See  un-, 
not.  —  un  serv'ice-a-ble-neE8.  n. 
—  un  serv'ice  a-bly.  adv 
un-serv'ice-like',«  Unlike  those 
who  would  render  service.  Obs. 
unsese.  4*  unseize. 
unseson.  4*  unseason. 
unset.  4*  ONSET.  [ting  of. | 
un  set',  r.  t  To  undo  the  set-| 
un-sot',  a.  See  un-,  not. 
unsete,  a.  [tiw-  not  4-  sete.]  Not 
proper  or  suitable  Obs. 
un-set'ting,  p  a  of  unset. 
un-set'ting.  a.  See  un-,  not. 
un-set'tled.  a.,  un-set'tled-ly, 
ad v  ,  un-set'tled-ness,  n.  See 
UN-,  not. 

un-8et'tle-ment,  n.  See-MENT. 
un-sev'en.  v.  t .  [1st  un-  4-  seven.] 
To  render  other  than  seven  Obs. 


food,  fo'ot ;  out,  oil  ;  chair  ;  go  ;  sing,  igk  ;  then,  thin  ;  nature,  verdure  (250) ;  K  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144) ;  boN ;  yet ;  zh  =  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Guide. 

Full  explanations  of  Abbreviations,  Signs,  etc.,  Immediately  precede  the  Vocabulary. 


UNSEVERE 


2250 


UNSTRATJFIED 


nn-sew'  (tin-so'),  v.  t.  [1st  un-  -f-  sew.]  To  undo,  as 
something  sewn,  or  something  inclosed  by  sewing  ;  to  rip 
apart ;  to  take  out  the  stitches  of. 

un-sex'  (un-sgks'),  v.  t.;  un-sexed'  (-sSkst') ;  un-sex'ing. 
[1st  un-  -J-  sez.]  To  deprive  of  sex,  or  of  qualities  becom¬ 
ing  one’s  sex  ;  esp.,  to  make  unfeminine  in  character,  man¬ 
ners,  occupation,  or  the  like  ;  as,  to  unsex  a  woman, 
un-shackle  (iui-sliXk'T),  v.  t.  [1st  un-  -f  shackle .]  To 
loose  from  shackles  or  bonds ;  to  set  free  from  restraint, 
un-shape'  (un-shap'),  v  t.  [1st  un-  -f  shape.]  To  deprive 
of  shape,  or  of  proper  shape  ;  to  disorder  ;  derange.  R. 
un-shaped'  (un-shapt/;  87)  )  a.  [See  un- not.]  Not  shaped; 
un-shap'en  (un-shap'Ti)  J  shapeless  ;  misshapen, 
un-sheathe'  (un-sheth'),  v.  t.  [1st  un-  4-  sheath.]  To 
draw  or  remove  from  the  sheath  or  scabbard,  as  a  sword, 
un  shed'  (un-shed' ;  87),  a.  1.  Not  parted  or  divided,  as 
the  hair.  Obs.  Spenser. 

2.  Not  given  off,  let  fall,  thrown  off,  etc.;  as,  unshed  tears. 
un-Shell'  (un-shel'),  v.  t.  [1st  un-  -j-  shell.]  To  strip  the 
shell  from  ;  to  take  out  of  the  shell ;  specif.,  to  hatch, 
un  ship'  (un-ship'),  v.  t.  [1st  un-  -f  ship.]  1.  To  take 
out  of  a  ship  or  vessel ;  as,  to  unship  goods. 

2.  Naut.  To  remove  or  detach,  as  an  oar,  tiller,  etc.,  from 
its  proper  position  or  connection  when  in  use. 
un-shroud'  (un-shroud'),  v.  t.  [1st  un-  -j-  shroud.]  To 
remove  the  shroud  from  ;  to  uncover, 
un-shut'ter  (un-shut'er),  v.  t.  [1st  un-  +  shutter.]  To 
open  or  remove  the  shutters  of. 

un-sight'  (un-sit'),  a.  [Cf.  unsighted.]  Not  sighted  or 
seen  ;  not  seeing  or  examining.  Obs.,  exc.  in  the  collo¬ 
quial  phrase  unsight,  unseen  ;  as,  to  buy  a  thing  unsight,  un¬ 
seen,  that  is,  without  seeing  it. 
un-sight'ed,  «■  1.  Not  sighted,  or  seen. 

2.  Not  aimed  by  means  of  a  sight ;  as,  an  unsighted  shot ; 
also,  not  furnished  with  a  sight ;  as,  an  unsighted  cannon, 
un  skilled'  (un-skTld';  see  un-),  a.  Not  skilled  ;  not  hav¬ 
ing,  displaying,  or  embodying  skill. 

unskilled  labor  or  labour,  labor  which  (as  regards  any  specific 
state  of  facts)  is  not  dependent  upon  training  and  experi¬ 
ence  for  its  efficacy.  See  skilled,  a.,  2. 
un-skill'ful,  un-skil'ful  (un-skll'fool),  a.  1.  Not  skill¬ 
ful  ;  inexperienced;  awkward;  as,  an  unskillful  surgeon. 

2.  Lacking  discernment ;  injudicious.  Archaic.  “Though 

it  make  the  unskillful  laugh.”  Shak. 

3.  Unreasonable;  unseemly.  Obs.  Langland. 

—  un-skill'ful-ly,  un-skil'ful-ly,  adv.  —  un-skill'iul- 
ness,  un  skil'ful-ness,  n. 

un-slaked'  (fin-slakt'j  cf.  slake,  r.f.),un-slacked'(-slSkt'), 
a.  Not  slaked  or  slacked  ;  as,  unslacked  lime. 


un-sling'  (un-slTng'),  v.  t.  [1st  un-  -f-  sling.]  a  To  take 
(a  thing)  from  where  it  has  been  slung ;  as,  to  unsling  a 
rifle,  b  Naut.  To  take  off  the  slings  of,  as  a  yard,  a  cask, 
or  the  like  ;  to  release  from  slings. 

un-sluice'  (un-slobs' ;  243  :  cf.  sluice),  v.  t.  [See  1st  un-.] 
To  sluice  ;  to  open  the  sluice  or  sluices  of  ;  to  let  flow, 
un  SO'cia  ble  (un-so'shd-bT),  a.  Not  sociable  ;  not  inclined 
to  society  or  conversation;  solitary  ;  reserved  ;  as,  an  un¬ 
sociable  person  or  temper.  —  un  so  cia  bil'i  ty  (-bil'T-tt), 
un-so'cia-ble-ness,  w. —  un  so'cia  bly,  adv. 
un-sol'der  (,un-s5d'er;  cf.  solder,  n.),  r.t.  [1st  un-  -f- 
solder.]  To  separate  or  disunite  (what  has  been  soldered); 
hence,  to  divide  ;  sunder. 

un-sol'dier  like/  (-sol'jer-Hk')  )  a.  Not  characteristic  of, 
un-SOl'dier-ly  (un-sol'jer-li)  )  or  befitting,  a  soldier, 
un-sol'emn  (un-s51'em),  a.  1.  Not  solemn;  not  solem¬ 
nized  by  formalities. 

Solemn  admissions,  or  admissions  in  jndieio  .  .  .  ;  and  unsol- 
emn  admissions,  extra  judicium  Greenleaf. 

An  unsoleuin  war  is  when  two  nations  slip  into  a  war  without 
any  solemnity.  Charles  Molloij. 

2.  Not  celebrated  ;  obscure.  Obs.  Chaucer. 

un'SO-phis'ti-caVed  (uiffso-fis'tT-kaffSd),  a.  Not  sophisti¬ 
cated  ;  pure  ;  innocent ;  genuine.  —  un  so-phis'ti-cat'- 
ed-ly,  adv.  —  un  so  phis'ti-cat  ed-ness,  n. 

Syn.  —  See  simple. 

un-SOr'rowed(un-s5r'od),fl.  Not  sorrowed  for;  unlamented, 
un  sort'ed  (un-s6r'ted  ;  -ttd ;  151),  a.  1.  Not  sorted  ;  not 
classified  ;  as,  a  lot  of  unsorted  goods. 

2.  Not  well  selected  ;  ill-chosen.  Obs.  or  R.  Shak. 

un-sound'  (un-sound';  87),  a.  Not  sound;  not  healthy  or 
whole  ;  not  valid  or  true  ;  not  solid  or  firm.  —  un-sound'- 
ly,  adv.  —  un  sound'ness.  n. 
un-spar'ing  (un-sp^r'Ing),  a.  [un-  not  -f  sparing ,  p.  pr.] 

1.  Not  sparing;  liberal;  profuse ;  as,  unsparing  praise. 

2.  Not  merciful  or  forgiving ;  hard.  Rare.  Milton. 

—  un-spar'ing-ly,  adv.  —  un-spar'ing-ness,  n. 
un-speak'  (un-spek'),  v.  t.  [See  1st  un-.]  To  unsay, 
un-speak'a-ble  (-a-b’l),  a.  [See  un- not.]  Not  speakable  ; 

inexpressible  ;  unutterable  ;  ineffable  ;  as,  unspeakable  grief 
or  rage  ;  sometimes,  specif.  :  unspeakably  bad ;  as,  the  un¬ 
speakable  Turk. 

Ye  rejoice  with  joy  unspeakable  and  full  of  glory.  1  Pet.  i.  8. 
Syn.  —  See  ineffable. 

—  un-speak'a-ble-ness.  n.  —  un-speak'a-bly,  adv. 
un-spe'cial-ized  (iin-spSsh'al-izd),  a.  Not  specialized  ; 

esp.,  Biol.,  not  adapted,  or  modified,  for  any  particular 
purpose  or  function. 

un-sphere'  (un-sfer'),  v.  t.  [1st  un-  -j-  sphere.]  To  re¬ 
move,  as  a  planet,  from  its  sphere.  Shak. 


un-spin'  (un-spin'),  v.  t.  [1st  un-  -f-  spin.]  To  untwist, 
as  something  spun. 

un-spleened'  (un-splend' ;  see  un-),  a.  [1st  un-  -\-  spleen.] 
Deprived  or  devoid  of  a  spleen, 
un-spot'ted  (un-sp5t'6d  ;  -Id;  151),  a.  Not  spotted;  free 
from  spot  or  stain  ;  esp.,  free  from  moral  stain  ;  immacu¬ 
late;  as,  an  unspotted  reputation.  —  un-spot'ted-ness,  n. 
un  sta'ble  (un-sta'bT),  a.  [Cf.  instable.]  Not  stable; 
not  firm,  fixed,  or  constant ;  subject  to  change  or  over¬ 
throw.  —  un  sta'ble-ness,  n.—  un-sta'bly,  adv. 
unstable  equilibrium.  See  equilibrium,  1. 
un-Stack'  (un-stak'),  v.  t.  [1st  un-  -j-  stack.]  To  remove 
from  a  stack  ;  to  undo  the  stacked  condition  of. 
un-Stalked'  (un-st6kt' ;  87),  a.  Not  having  a  stalk  or  stalks, 
unstalked  hydatid.  Anal.  =  hydatid  of  Morgagni  b. 
un-Starch'  (un-starch'),  v.  t.  [un-  starch.]  To  free 
from  starch  ;  to  make  limp  or  pliable. 
un-State'  (un-stat'),  v.  t.  [1st  un-  -}-  state.]  1.  To  deprive 
of  state  or  dignity.  “  Caesar  will  unstate  his  happiness.” 

Shak. 

2.  To  deprive  of  statehood.  Rare. 
un-steel'  (un-stel'),  v.  t.  [1st  un-  -|-  s/ecZ.]  To  render  not 
steel-like  ;  to  disarm  ;  soften. 

un-Step'  (un-step'),  v.  1.  [1st  un-  -j-  step.]  Naut.  To  re¬ 
move,  as  a  mast,  from  its  step, 
un-sting'  (un-stTng'),  v.  t.  [1st  un-  -j-  sting.]  To  disarm 
of  a  sting  ;  to  remove  the  sting  of.  Rare.  J.  M.  Mason. 
un-Stitch' (un-stlch'),  v.  t.  [1st  un--\-  stitch.]  To  open  by 
picking  out  stitches ;  to  take  out,  or  undo,  the  stitches  of. 
un-Stock'  (un-st<5k'),  v.  t.  [1st  un-  stock.]  To  deprive 
of  a  stock ,  to  remove  the  stock  from,  or  to  remove  from 
a  stock  or  stocks. 

un-stop'  (-stop'),  v.  t.  [1st  un-  -f-  slop.]  1.  To  take  the 
stopple  or  stopper  from  ;  as,  to  uvstoj >  a  bottle  or  a  cask. 

2.  To  free  from  any  obstruction  ;  to  open. 

3.  To  draw  out  the  stops  of  (an  organ). 

un  stopped'  (un-stopt';  see  un-),  a.  Not  stopped  ;  specif., 
Phon .,  of  consonants,  open  ;  continuant, 
un-stow'  (tin-sto'),  v.  t.  Chiefly  Naut.  To  empty  of  cargo 
or  contents  ,  to  unload. 

un-stowed'  (un-stod' ;  see  un-),  a.  Not  stowed;  specif.: 
Naut.  a  Not  stowed  carefully,  but  lying  loose  on  deck  or 
in  the  hold  ;  as,  unstoiced  cargo,  b  Unloaded  ;  not  filled 
with  stowed  cargo,  c  Emptied  of  cargo  or  contents, 
un  strained'  (un-strand';  see  un-),  a.  [w;i-  not  -f- strain, 
for  senses  1  &  2.]  Not  strained.  Specif.  :  1.  Not  cleared 
or  purified  by  straining  ;  as,  unstrained  oil  or  milk. 

2.  Not  forced  ;  natural  ;  as,  an  unstrained  deduction, 
un-strat'i-fied  (un-strSt'T-fid),  a.  Geol.  Not  stratified  ;  — 


un'se-vere', un-sev'ered  (Qn- 

m' V  '5rd  ).  'f.  Sec  I  N-,  lint. 

un  sewed'(-sod'),p.a.of  unsew 
un  sewed',  a.  See  un-,  not. 
un-sew'ered  (-sG'?rd),  a.  Not 
provided  with  a  sewer,  or  drain, 
un-sewn  (-son'),  />.  a.  of  unsew. 
un-sewn',  a.  See  un-,  not. 
un-sex'u-al,  a.  See  un-,  not. 
un-shack'led  (-shak'fid),  a. 
See  us-,  not. 

un-shad'ed  (-shSd'Sd  ;  -Id  ;  151), 
a.,  un-shad'ow-a-ble  (-shad'o-d- 
b’l),  a.,  un-shad '_owed  (-od),  a., 
un-shad'y  (-shad'Y),  a.,  un- 
shak'a-ble.  u  ns  h  a  k  e'a-b  1  e 
(-shak'd-b’l),  a.,  un-shak'a-bly, 
un-8hake'a-Dly,  adv.  See  un-, 
not.  [shaken.  Obs.  I 

un-shaked' ( Gn-shakt'),a.  Un-| 
un-shak'en  (-shuk'’n),  a.  See 
i  n-,  not.  —  un-shak'en-ly,  adv. 
un-shale',  v.  t.  fist  un-  +  shale  ] 
To  strip  the  shale  from.  Obs. 
un-sham 'a-ble.  un-shame'a-ble 


un-shot',  a.  [un-  not  +  shot.] 
Not  hit  by  a  shot ;  also,  not  dis¬ 
charged  or  fired  off. 
un-shot'.  v.  t.  [1st  un-  4-  shot.] 
To  remove  the  shot  from,  as 
from  a  shotted  gun  ;  to  unload, 
un-shout',  v.  t.  [1st  un-  -F  shout.] 
To  recall  (a  shout).  Obs. 
un-show'ered  (ftn-shou'5rd),  a., 
un-shown',  a.,  un-shrined' 
(-shrTnd'),  a.,  un-shrlnk'a-ble, 
a.,  un  s  hrink'ing.  a.,  un¬ 
shrink 'ing-ly,  adv.,  un-shrived' 
(fin-shrlvd'),  a.,  un-shriv'eled, 
un-shriv'elled  (-shrYv'’ld).  a., 
un-8hriv'en(-’n),«.,un-shroud'- 
ed,  u.  See  un-,  not. 
un-shrubbed'  (un-shrubd'),  a 
Being  without  shrubs, 
un-shrunk',  a.,  un-shun'na-ble. 
a.,  un-shunned'  (un-shund'),  a. 
See  un-,  not. 

un-shun'ning,  a.  Inevitable. Ohs. 
un-shunt'ed.  a.  See  un-,  not. 
un-shut',  v.  t.  [1st  un-  -t-  shut.] 


ning.  «.,  un-sin'ning-ness, 

See  un-,  not. 


(un-sham'ct-b’i),a.,  un-shamed'  1.  To  open  ;  disclose.  Obs. 


(-Bhamd'),  «..  un  shame'faced 
(-shu m 'fast' ),_  a.,  un-shame'- 
faced  ness  (-fast'nSs  ;  -fas'Cd- 
n?*),  n.  See  un-,  not. 
un-shame'fast.  a.  [AS.  unsceam- 
fsest.]  Shameless  ;  immodest.  — 
un-shame'fast-ly,  a<lr.  —  un- 
Bhame'fast-ness,  n.  All  Obs. 
un-sham  e'ful,  a.  Without 
shame;  immodest,  -  un-shame' 
ful  ly,  ad v.  —  u  n-s  ham  e'f  u  1- 
ness.  n.  All  Obs. 
un-shap'a-ble.  un -shape 'a-ble 
(fm-shap'd-b’l ),«.,  un-shape'ly, 
a.,  un  shared',  a.,  un-sharp' 
ened.  a.,  un  shat'tered.  a.,  un- 
shav'a-ble,  a.  See  i  n-,  not. 
unshave,  a.  Unshaven.  Obs. 
un-shave'a-ble,  a.,  un-shaved'. 
un-shav'en  (un-shuv'’n ), «.,  un- 
sheet'ed,  it.  See  un-,  not. 
un-shel'ter-a-ble.  n.  Not  shel- 
terable;  also,  not  to  be  sheltered 
from. 

un-shel 'tered,  a.  See  un-,  not. 
un-shelve'.  r.  t.  [See  1st  un-.J 
To  remove  from  or  us  from  a 
shelf. 

un-shent',  a.  See  un-,  not 
un  sher'iff.  r.t.  [  1st  un-  4-  sher¬ 
iff'.]  To  depose  front  the  office  of 
sheriff.  Rare. 
un-shet'.  +  unshut. 
un-shield'ed.  a.  See  un-,  not. 
un-shift'a-ble,  a.  a  That  may 
not  be  shitted,  b  Shiftless'; 
helpless.  Obs. 

un-shift'ed,  «.,  un-shift'ing,  a. 

See  un-,  not. 

un-shift'i-ness  ( Qn-shlf 'tY-nCs), 
7i.  Shiftlessness. 
un-Bhip'ment,  u.  Act  of  un¬ 
shipping,  or  state  of  being  un¬ 
shipped;  displacement  Rare. 
unshipped'  (-shlpt'),  a.  See 
UN-.  not. 

un-ship 'wrecked',  a.,  un-shirt'- 
ed,  a.,  un-shiv'ered  (-shiv'Prd), 
a.,  u  n-s  hi  v'er-ing.  a.,  un- 
shocked'  (-shBkt' ),  it.,  un  shod', 
a.  [AS.  iumco'/.]  See  un-,  not. 
un-shoe'  (iln-shoo'),  /•.  1.  To  re¬ 
move  a  shoe  or  shoes  from, 
un-shook',  a.  Unshaken.  Ob<. 
un-shop',  t*.  t.  To  deprive  of  a 
shop  :  to  put  out  of  employment, 
un  shore',  a.  Unshorn.  Obs. 
un  shored'  (On-shord'  ;  201).  a.. 
un-shorn'  (-shorn'  ;  201),  it  See 
UK-,  not.  I  Obs.  | 

un-short'ed.  a.  Unabridged.  I 
un  short'ened,  a  See  un-,  not. 


Seel 
;  dis- 


2.  To  unyoke  or  unharness  (a 
team).  Dial.  Eng.  Fun-,  not. 
un-shut',  tt.,  un-shy'',  a. 
unsib,  n.  [AS.J  Enmity 
agreement.  Ohs. 
unsib.  a.  Not  akin  Obs. 
un-sick',  a  See  un-,  not. 
un-sick'er,  a.  [«/i-  not  +  sicker, 
a. |  Unsure;  deceptive.  —  un 
sick'er-ly.  adv.  —  un-sick'er- 
ness,  n.  All  Obs.  or  Scot. 
un-sick'led  (rin-sYk'’ld),  a.  Un¬ 
cut  by  the  sickle 
un-sift'ed.  a.  See  un-,  not. 
un-sighed'(un-sld'),  a.  See  un-, 
not  ;  —  with. for. 
unsight,  n.  The  want  of  seeing 
(what  is  not  present).  Obs. 
un-sight'a-b  le,  a.  Invisible 
Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng.  [ Obs  I 

un-sight'ful-ly,  adv.  Invisibly. | 
un-sight'li-ne38.  //.,  un-sight '‘ly, 
«..un'sig-mat'ic,rt.  See  un-,  not 
un-sign'a-ble  (un-sTn'd-b’l),  a 
a  Not  signable.  b  That  cannot 
be  brought  to  sign.  0!>s. 
un-sig'nal-ized(-sYg'mll-Tzd),a., 
un-signed' (-sind'),  a.  See  un-, 
not. 

un  sig-nif'i-cant,  a.  Insignifi¬ 
cant.  —  un  8ig-nif'i-cant-ly,  adv. 
un-sig'ni-fy  ing,  <t.  See  un-,  not 
unsiker.  *{•  in  sick  hr 
un  si'lenced,  n.  1.  Not  silenced. 
2.  Not  to  be  silenced.  Obs. 
un-sil'ly.  +  unselv. 
un-Bil'vered  (-sYl'vfrd),  a.  See 
un-,  not. 

un  sim'i-lar.  a  Dissimilar, 
un-sim'ple.  n.  See  un-.  not 
un  sim-plic'i-ty  (fin'sYm-plYs'Y- 
tY).  n.  Lack  or  simplicity  ;  art¬ 
fulness. 

un  sim  'u-lat'ed  ( un-sYm'fl-lat/- 
cd),  a.  See  un-,  not 
un-sin',  v.  t.  [1st  un-  -f  .<??».]  To 
recall  or  undo  (a  sin), 
un  sin  cere',  a.  Insincere.  — 
un  sin-cere'ness.  w.  —  un  sin- 
cer'i-ty  (un'sYn-sSr'Y-tY),  n.  All 

un-sin'ew  (un-sYn'Q),  r.  t.  [1st 
un-  4-  sineir.]  To  deprive  of 
sinews  or  of  strength.  Rare. 
un  sin'ew-y  (-Y)  it.,  un-sin 'ful, 
o.  See  UN-,  not. 
un-sing',  v.  t.  To  recant  (what 
has  been  sung).  Obs  or  R. 

un-sing'a-ble(un-sYng'd-b'l),a., 
un-singed'  (-sYnjd'),«..  un-sin'- 
gled  (-sYp'g’ld),  a.,  un-sink'a- 
ble,  a.,  un-sink'ing,  a.,  un-sin'- 


un  8is'ter.  v  t.  (1st  un-  4-  sister.] 

To  separate,  as  sisters  Rare.  un-sod',  «.  Not  seethed 
un-sis'tered  t  Hn-sYs'ttfrd),  a.,  \ 
un-si8'ter-li-ne3s,  n.,  un-sis'ter- 
ly,  a.  See  un-,  not. 
un-si8t'ing,  a.  Prob.,  unresist¬ 
ing.  Obs. 

unsith,  n.  [AS.  unsip.]  Mishap  ; 
misfortune.  Obs. 
un-sit'ting,  a.  Unsuitable.  Obs 
—  un  sit'ting-ly,  adv.  Obs. 
un  siz'a-ble.un-size' a-ble  (-sTz' 
d-b’l),  a.,  un-sized'  (-slzd'),  a 
See  UN-,  not. 

un  skaith’d'  (il  n-s  k  a  t  h  t'),  a. 

Unscathed  ;  unhurt.  Seat. 
unskard  4  unscared 
un-skep'ti  cal.  un-scep'ti-cal.a 
See  un-,  not 

un-skil'ful,  un-skil'ful  ly,  un- 
skil'ful-ness.  Yars.  of  unskill¬ 
ful,  etc. 

un-skill',  n.  Want  of  skill  or 
reason  :  ignorance  ;  folly.  Obs 
unskilwise,  a.  Unreasonable  ; 
irrational  :  inordinate  ;  foolish 
Obs.  —  unskilwisely,  adv.  Obs. 
un  skimmed'  (u  n-s  k  Y  m  d'),  a. 

See  un-,  not.  Specif.:  Plaster 
ing.  Not  covered  with  a  skim 
coat.  [un-,  not.) 

un-skinned'  (-skYnd'),  <r.  See| 
un-skir'mished,  a.  Unengaged 
in  skirmishing.  Obs. 
un-skirt'ed,  a.,  un-slack'ened 
a.,  un-slain',  a.,  un-slak'a-ble 
un-slake'a-ble  (Qn-slak'd-b’l 
cf.  slake,  v.  M,  a.,  un-slan' 
dered.  a.,  un-slaugh 'tered  (fm- 
sl6't?rd),  a.,  un-sleek',  «.,  un- 
sleep'ing,  a.,  un-sleep'y,  a.  See 
un-,  not. 

unslei.  j*  unsly.  [out  sleep.  I 
un-slept',  a.  Having  been  with- 1 
un-sliced'  (Gn-sllst'),  a.,  un 
slip 'ping,  a.  See  un-,  not. 
un-slit',  a.  Not  slit, 
unslogh.  a.  Perh.,  horrible.  Ohs. 
unslokened,  a.  Unslaked.  Obs 
un-slow'.  a.,  un-slum'ber  ing, 
a.,  un-slum 'ber-ous.  un-slum' 
brous.  a.,  un-slurred'  (un- 
slQrd').  a.  See  un-,  not 
un  sly',  a.  Not  sly  ;  6pecif.,  un¬ 
skillful  :  unwary  ;  careless  — 
un-sly'ly.  adv.  Doth  Obs.  or  R. 
un-smart',  a  1.  Not  smart. 

2.  Slack  ;  limp.  Obs.  Scot. 
un-smelt'ed.  a.  See  un-,  not. 
unsmethe  4  unsmooth. 
un-smil'ing  (ttn-smll'Yng),  a., 
un  sm  il'ing-ly.  a  dr.,  un¬ 
smirched'  (On-smfircht'),  a., 
un-smirk'ing  (-smQr'kTng),  a., 
un-smit'ten,  a.,  un-smoked' 

(u  n-s  m  o  k  t'),  a.,  un-smooth' 

(-sfnooth'),  a.  See  un-.  not. 
un-smote',  a.  Unsmitten.  Rare. 
un-smoth'er-a-ble  (fin-smfith' 

?r-«-b’l),  a.,  un-smug'gled,  a., 
un-smut'ty,  a.  See  i  n-,  not. 
un  snare',  v.  t.  To  release  from 
a  snare  or  snares.  [un-,  not.  I 
un-snared'  (Gn-snurd'),  a.  Seel 
un-snarl',  r.  t.  [1st  un-  +  snarl.] 

To  undo  the  entanglement  of. 
un-sneck',  r.t.  [  1st  un-  +  ywecX.] 

To  unlatch.  Scot.  Sf  Dial.  Eng 
un-sned',  a..  un-snubbed'_  (Gn- 
snQbd'),  n.,  un-soaked'(-s5kt'), 
a.,  un-soaped'  (-sopt'),  «.,  un- 
so'ber.  a.,  un  so'ber-ly,  adi\, 
un-so'cial  (Gn-s5'shdfi),  a.,  un- 
so'cial  ism  (-Yz’m),  n.,  un-so  - 
ciai-is'tic,  a.,  un-so'ci-al'i-ty 
(-shY-al'Y-tY),  n  See  un-,  not. 


un-sock'et,  r.  t.  [See  1st  un-.] 
To  loose  or  take  from  a  socket, 
un  -So-crat'ic,  a.  See  un-.  not. 

Ohs. 

un-sod'den,  a.  [AS.  unsoden.] 
j  See  un-,  not. 
i  unBoder.  4  unsolder. 

I  un-soft',  a.  Not  soft.  Rare. 

•  un-soft',  adv.  [AS.  unsotte  See 
!  in- not;  soft.]  Not  softly.  Obs. 

|  un-sof'tened  (Gn-s8f',na  ;  205), 
j  a.  Sec  i  n-,  not.  [sought.! 
unsoght.  4  uxsaught,  un-I 
|  un-soil',  v.  t.  To  strip  the  top 
layer  of  soil  or  mold  from. 

1  un-soil',  v.  i.  To  remove  the 
|  soil,  as  in  opening  a  deposit  of 
l  clay  for  brickmaking, 
un-soil'a-ble.  a.  [Prom  soil  to 
i  absolve,  refute,  prop.,  to  solve 
i  (a  question),  for  assol  See  as- 
I  soil.]  Unanswerable.  Ohs. 
un  soiled'  (Gn-soild'),  a.,  un- 
;  sold',  a.  See  un-,  not. 
un-sol'dered  (Gn-sikl'grd  ;  cf 
1  solder,  n.),  a.  See  un-,  not 
un  sol'diered  (Cn-s5l'jPrd),  a 
j  Unsold ierly.  Obs. 
un-sol'em-nize.  v.  t.  [See  1st 
I  un-.]  To  divest  of  solemnity, 
un  so-lic'it-ed  (Gn'Bo-lYs'Y-ted), 
a  .  un  so  lic'it-ed-ly,  ndr.,  un' 
Bo-lic'it-ous  (-t?<8 ),  a.,  un  so- 
lic'it-ous  ness,  u..  un-sol'id.  a., 
un  so-lid'i-fied.  a.,  un  so-lid'i- 
ty,  n.,  un-80l'id-ness.  n.  See 
un-,  not.  [Insoluble.  Rare.] 
un-sol 'u-ble  (Gn-sGl'G-b’l),  «.| 
un-solv'a-ble.  un-solv'i-ble.  a., 
un-solved',  a.  See  un-,  not 
unsome,  a.  [Cf.  AS.  ungesdm  at 
variance,  unsom  disagreement.! 
Unfriendly  ;  at  variance.  Ohs. 
un-son',  v.  t.  To  render  not  a 
son.  Rare , 

un-so'na-ble.  a.  [un-  not  +  L. 

That  can- 


sonabihs  sounding.]  1 
not  be  sounded.  Ons. 

un  son'ey.  un-son'sie.  Yars. 

of  un  sonsy. 

un-son'sy  (Gn-sSn'sY),  a.  [«/?- 
not  -f  so n si/.]  Scot.  !f  Dial.  Eng 
a  Boding  or  causing  misfortune; 
fatal.  b  Mischievous  c  Ill- 
favored  :  also,  slovenly, 
unsoote.  4  u  x sw e  et. 
un-soothed'  (Gn-s.Ybfhd'),  a., 
un-sooth'fast'.  a.,  un  so-phis'- 
tical  ( un'sG-f Ys'tY-k«l ),  a.  See 
un-,  not. 

un' 80-phis 'ti -cate (-kStt),  a.  Un¬ 
sophisticated.  Ohs.  or  Archaic ■ 
un  so-phis  ti-ca'tion  (-tY-ka'- 
sh*7n),  n.  Lack  of,  or  freedom 
from,  sophistication. 

II  un  sot  A  tri'ple  ^'tage'  (Gn 
sG'tii  tre'pl’ a  tazh').  [F.]  Lit., 
a  fool  to  the  third  degree  ;  i.  e.. 
a  great  blockhead.  [un-,  not.  | 
un-sought'  (Gn-sot').  a.  See| 
un-soul',  r.  t.  To  deprive  of 
soul  or  spirit.  Obs.  or  R. 
un-sound',  a.  Sorrowful  Obs. 
—  ndr.  Sorrowfully.  Obs. 
un-sound 'a-ble.  a.,  un-sound'ed, 
a.  See  un-,  not. 
un-sound 'y,  a.  Unsound.  Obs. 
un  soured'  (Gn-sourd'),  a.,  un¬ 
sowed'  (Gn-sod'),  a.,  un-sown', 
a.  See  un-,  not. 
unsowmyd  4  unsummed. 
unspaned.  unspaynd.  a.  [»/n- 
not-F  spawe.]  Unweaned.  Obs. 
un-span'gled,  a.  Sec  un-,  not. 
un-spar',  r.  t.  [let  un-  -+-  spar.] 
To  take  the  spars,  stakes,  or  bars 
from.  Obs.  or  R. 

un-spar'a-ble  (un-8par'd-b’l),a. 


That  cannot  be  spared.  Obs. 
un-spared'  (-spard'),  a.  See 
i  n-,  not.  [ Obs. I 

un-spare'ly.af/r  Unsparingly.  I 
un-spar 'kling,  a.,  un-sparred' 
(Gn-spiird'),  a.,  un-spa'tial  ( Gn- 
spa'sluYl),  a.,  un-spa  ti-al'i-ty 
(-sliY-ftl'Y-tY),  il.,  un  speak 'ing, 
a.,  un/spe-cif'ic(Qn/spC-sYf'Yk ), 
a.,  un-spec'i-fied  (Gn-sp5s'Y- 
ild),  a  ,  un-spe'eious  (Gn-spe' 
sinus),  a.  See  un-,  not. 
un  specked',  a  1.  Not  specked. 
2.  Unblemished.  Obs. 
un-speck'led.  (/.,  un  spec 'fa¬ 
ded  (Gn-spek'td-k’ld),  un- 
spec 'u-la- five.  a.  See  un-,  not 
un-sped',  a.  Obs  1.  Unsuccess¬ 
ful. 

2.  Not  performed 
unspede.  +  unsi’ED,  unspeed 
unspeed.  n.  (AS.  minted  want, 
penury.]  Obs.  1  Misfortune; 
unsucce^sfulness. 

2.  Hindrance;  disadvantage, 
un-speed'ful.  a.  Unsuccessful  ; 
inefficacious  Obs. 
un-speed 'y,  a.  See  un-,  not. 
un-spell',  v.  t.  [1st  un-  -F  spell.] 
To  break  the  power  of,  or  re¬ 
lease  from,  a  spell 
un-s;pell 'a-ble,  a.,  un-spelled', 
a.  See  un-,  not. 
unspenne,  v.  t.  [1st  un-  -F 
spenne,  v.)  To  unyoke.  Obs. 
unspere.  unsperre.V  t.  [See  1st 
un  ;  spar  to  bolt.]  Tounholt; 
to  open.  Obs. 
unsperre.  4  unspar. 
un-spi'a-ble  (Gn-spl'd-b’l),  a. 
'l’hnt  cannot  he  espied.  Obs 
un-spied',  a.  See  un-,  not. 
un  spike',  r.  t.  [1st  un-  -F 
spike.]  To  remove  a  spike  from, 
as  from  the  vent  of  a  cannon, 
un-spill'a-ble,  a.,  un  spilled' 
(Gn-spYld'),  un-spilt',  a.  See 
UK-,  not. 

un-spir'it,  r.t.  [1st  un-  + spir¬ 
it.]  To  dispirit.  Obs 
un-spir'it-u-al  (Gn-spYr'Yt-JY- 
tl\),  a.  See  r  \-.  not.  —  un-spir' 
it-u-al'i-ty  (-ttl'Y-tY),  n.  —  un- 
spir'it-u-al-ly.  adv. 
un-spir'it-u-al-ize,  v  t.  [1st  un- 
-F  spiritualize.]  To  deprive  of 
spirituality. 

un-splashed'  (Gn-splftsht'),  a.. 
un-splayed'  (-splaa'),  a.,  un- 
spliced'  (-splTst'),  tt..  un-split', 
a.  See  un-,  not 
un-spoil',  v.  t.  1.  To  despoil  ; 
to  undress.  Obs  [spoiled.! 
2.  To  restore  from  being  | 
un-spoil'a-ble.  a.  See  un-,  not. 
—  un-spoil'a-ble-ne8s,  n. 
un-8poiled'(  spoild'  ),un-spoilt' 
(-spoilt'),  a.  See  un-,  not. 
un-spo'ken  (Gn-8po'k’n).o..un' 
8pon-ta'ne-ous  (Gn/spBn-ta'nP- 
ii s),  a.,  un-sport'ful.  a.,  un¬ 
sports 'manlike, a.. un-spread', 
ft  ,  un-spright'ly  (Qn-sprTt'lY), 
a.,  un-sprin'kled  (Gn-sprYi)'- 
k’ld),  a.,  unsprung',  a.,  un¬ 
spun',  a.  See  i  N-,  not. 
un-spured,  a.  [See  un-  not  ; 
sPEREtoask.]  Unasked.  Obs. 
un-spurn',  v.  t.  To  kick  open. 
Obs. 

un-squan'dered  (Gn-skwBn'- 
dSru),  a.,  tin-squared' 
(-s  k  w  a  r  d'),  a.,  un-squeezed' 
(-skwezd'),  a.  See  un-,  not. 
un-squire',  v.  t.  To  deprive  of 
status  ns  squire.  Obs.  or  R. 
unsta-bil'i-ty  (Qn'sta-bYl'Y-tY), 
n.  Instability.  Rare. 


ale,  senate,  care,  ftm,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofd;  eve,  event,  find,  recent,  maker;  Ice,  Ill;  old,  obey,  orb,  Sdd,  soft,  connect ;  use,  finite 

||  Foreign  Word.  ±  Obsolete  Variant  of.  +  combined  with.  =  equals. 


un-sta'bled  (Gn-sta'b’ld).a.,  un- 
stabTlshed  (Gn-stfib'lYsht),  a., 
un-staid',  a.,  un-staid'ness.  n., 
un-8tain'a-ble,  a.,  un-stained' 
(-stand'),  a.,  un  stamped'  (Gn- 
stampt'),  a.,  un-stanch',  un- 
Btaunch'(Gn-8tAnch';  -stanch'; 
140),  «.,  un-stanch'a-ble,  un- 
staunch'a-ble  (-«-b’l),  a.,  un¬ 
stanched',  un-staunched' 
(-stanch  t'  ;  -stanch  t'),  a., 
un-gtand'ard-ized,  un¬ 
starched'  (-s  t  it  r  c  h  t'),  a.,  un¬ 
starred'  (tin-star d'),  a.,  un- 
star'tled,  a.,  nn  stat'ed  (Gn- 
stat'?d),  a.,  un-states  'man¬ 
like',  a.  See  un-,  not. 
unstathelfast,  a.  [AS.  uustapol- 
Unsettled  ;  u  n  s  t  a  b  1  e. 

Obs. 

un-sta'tioned  (Gn-sta'shund), 
a.,  un-stat 'u- ta  ble  ( -staff 0-ta- 
h’l),  a.,  un-stat'u-ta-bly,  adv., 
un-stayed'.  a.,  un-stead'fast, 
a.,  un-stead'fast-ly,  adv.,  un- 
stead  'fast-ness.  n.,  un-stead'- 
ied  ( Gn-stcd'Id),  a.,  un-stead'- 
i-ly,  adv.,  un-stead'i-ness,  n., 
un-stead'y,  a  See  un-,  not. 
un-steck',  v.  t.  [1st  un-  -F  steck.] 
To  unfasten.  Ohs.  or  Dial.  Eng 
un-steeped'  {-slept'),  a.,  un- 
steered'  (-sterd'),  a.  See  un-, 
not. 

unsteke.  un  steck. 

un-stemmed'  (-»tcmd'),  a.,  un- 
ster 'co-rat  ed  (nn-stQr'kB-raff- 
6d).  a  ,  un  ater'i-lized  (-stgr'Y- 
lTzed),  a.  See  un-,  not. 
un-stern',  a.  [»/»-  not(intensive) 
-F  stern.]  Stern  ;  fierce  Ohs. — 
un-stern'ly,  adr.  Obs 
un-stick',  r.  t.  [1st  un-  -F  sftcit.] 
To  release,  as  something  stuck, 
un-sti'fled  (Gn-sti'f’ld),  a.,  un- 
stig'ma-tized,  a  See  un-,  not 
un-Btill',  a.  [AS.  unstille  See 
UN-  not  ;  still,  «.]  Not  still.  R 
un  stilt 'ed,  a.,  un-stim'u-lat  ed 
(Gn-stYm'G-lSt'fd ).«..  un-stint '- 
ed.  a.,  un-8tint'ing.  a.,  un- 
stint'ing-ly,  adv..  un-stir'ra- 
ble  (Gn-st0r'a-b’l),  a.,  un 
stirred'  (-stQrd'),  a.,  un-stir'- 
ring,  a.,  un-stitched'  (-stYcht'), 
a.  See  un-,  not. 
un-stith',  a.  [un-  not  +  stith , 
a.]  Unsteady  ;  unsafe.  Obs. 
un-stock 'inged  (Gn-stflk'Yngd), 
a.  a  [an-  not  +  stocking.]  Lack¬ 
ing  stockings  b  [1st  un--j-  stock¬ 
ing.]  Deprived  of  stockings, 
un-sto'i-cize  ( Gn-sto'T-sTz),  v.  t. 
To  deprive  of  stoic  character, 
un-sto'ken.  ;>  a.  [?<«-  not  -f 
ME.  stoken.  p.  p.  of  steken  to 
fix,  fasten,  close.  Cf.  stick, 
t.]  Unetecked  ;  unbarred/ 
opened.  Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 
un-sto'len  (Gn-sto'l’n),  a.,  un- 
stoop'ing,  a.  See  un-,  not. 
un-stop'per,  v.  t.  To  remove  the 
stopper  from. 

un  stop 'pie,  v.  t.  To  remove  a 
stopple  from. 

un-sto'ried  (Gn-sto'rYd  ;  201).  a., 
un-Btormed'  (-stfirmd'),  a.,  un- 
8torm'y,  a.,  un-stout',  a.  See 

UK-,  not. 

un-strain',  r.  t.  [1st  vn-  -f 
stram.]  To  relieve  from  a  strain, 
un-strait 'ened,  a.,  un-strange', 
a.,  un-st  ran'gu-la-ble  (Gn- 
stran'gG-l«-b’l),«.  See  un-,  not. 
un-strap',  v.  t.  To  remove  or 
loose  a  strap  from,  as  a  box. — 
un-strapped'  (-strapt'),  a. 

urn,  up,  circus,  menii ; 
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applied  to  massive  rocks,  as  granite,  porphyry,  etc.,  and 
also  to  deposits  of  loose  material,  as  the  glacial  till  which 
occur  in  masses  without  layers  or  Btrata. 
an- stressed'  (un-strgst' ;  see  on-),  a.  Not  stressed  ;  specif., 
not  pronounced  with  stress  ;  unaccented, 
un  string'  (On-string'),  V.  /.  [1st  un-  -f  string.!  1.  To 
deprive  of  a  string  or  strings  ;  also,  to  take  from  a  string- 
as,  to  unstring  beads. 

2.  To  loosen  the  string  or  strings  of;  as,  to  unstring  a  harp. 

3.  To  relax  the  tension  of  ;  to  loosen.  14  if  is  garland  they 
unstring .”  Dryden.  Also  tig.  ;  as,  nerves  unsti'ung  by  fear. 

un-striped'  (fin-stript'  ;  strip'gd  ;  -Id;  151),  a.  Not  striped 
or  striated.  —  unstriped  muscle,  Anal .,  nonstriated  muscle, 
un-stud'ied  (un-stad'Id),  n.  1.  Not  studied;  not  acquired 
by  study  ;  unlabored  ;  natural. 

2.  Not  skilled  ;  unversed;  —  followed  by  ire. 

3.  Not  spent  in  study.  Obs.  Milton. 

un  sub  stan'tlal  (iin'sSb-stSn'shai),  a.  Wanting  matter 

or  substance  ;  visionary  ;  flimsy.  —  un  sub-stan'ti-al'i-ty 
(-shI-81'T-tI),  re.  —  un  sub  stan'tial  ly,  adv. 
un'sub-stan'tial-ize  (-iz),  v.  t.  [1st  un-  -f  substantialize .] 
To  make  unsubstantial.  Rare. 

un  sub  stan  ti-a'tion  (-shl-a'sliSn),  re.  [1st  un-  -)-  sub¬ 
stantiation.}  A  divesting  of  substantiality, 
un'suc-oess' (fin'suk-s8s'),  re.  Want  of  success;  failure, 
un  suc  cessful  (-fool),  a.  Not  successful ;  not  producing 
the  desired  event ;  meeting  with,  or  resulting  in,  failure.  — 
un'suc-cess'ful-ly,  adv.  —  un  suc  cess'ful-ness.  re. 
uu-swad'dle  (un-sw5d'’l),  v.  I.  [1st  tm-  +  swaddle.}  To 
take  a  swaddle  from  ;  to  unswathe, 

un-swathe'  (uu-swath'),  v.  t.  [1st  un-  -f-  swathe.]  To 
take  a  swathe  from  ;  to  relieve  from  a  bandage, 
un-swear'  (un-swSr'),  v.  t.  <£•  i.  [1st  un-  +  swear.]  To 
recant  or  recall  (an  oath),  esp.  by  a  second  oath  ;  to  abjure, 
un'sym-met'ric  (fin'sl-mgt'rlk)  I  a.  Wanting  ill  symrne- 
un'sym-met'rl-cal  (-mgt'rl-kal)  j  try;  asymmetric, 
unsymmetrical  carbon  atom,  an  asymmetric  carbon  atom, 
un-tack'  (un-tSk'),  v.  t.  [1st  un -  -f*  ^cA:.]  To  separate  (what 
is  tacked) ;  to  disjoin  ;  release,  as  from  care, 
un-tack'le  (-t5k'’l),  v.  t.  [See  1st  un-.]  To  unhitch; 
unharness. 

un-tan'gle  (Qn-tSi)'g’l),  v.  t.  [1st  un-  -f  tangle .]  To  loose 
from  tangles  or  intricacy;  to  disentangle  ;  tig. ,  to  resolve, 
un-teach'  (Qn-tech'),  v.  t.  [1st  un -  -j-  leach.]  To  cause  to 
disbelieve,  or  to  believe  the  opposite  of  (what  one  has  been 
taught) ;  to  teach  the  contrary  of  (something  specified  or 
understood); — taking  either  the  person  or  thing  taught 
as  object.  u  Experience  will  unleach  us.”  Sir  T.  Browne. 


un-tem'per  (un-tSm'per),  v.  1.  [1st  un -  -{-  temper.]  To  de¬ 
prive  of  temper,  or  of  the  proper  temper  ;  to  make  soft, 
un-tent'ed  (fin-t6ii't6d),a.  [wn-not  -f-  tented ,  p.  p.  of  tent 
to  probe. ]  Not  tented.  See  2d  tent,  2. 

The  untented  woundings  of  a  father's  curse.  Shak. 
un-think'  (Gn-thlqk'),  v.  i.  [1st  un-  -f-  think.]  To  retract 
in  the  mind,  as  a  thought ;  to  change  the  mind  about, 
un-thlnk'ing,  a.  1.  Not  thinking;  not  heedful;  thought¬ 
less  ;  inconsiderate  ;  as,  unthinking  youth. 

2.  Not  indicating  thought  or  reflection  ;  thoughtless. 

With  earnest  eyes,  and  round  unthinking  face.  Pope. 

—  un-think'ing-ly,  adv.  —  un  thinking  ness,  n. 
un-thought'— of'  (un-thfit'bv'),  a.  Not  thought  of  ;  not 

considered  ;  not  imagined  ;  also,  now  less  commonly,  un¬ 
thought-on  ;  unremembered. 

un-thread'  (-thrSd'),  v.  t.  [1st  un--\-  thread.]  1.  To  draw 
or  take  out  a  thread  from,  as  a  needle. 

2.  To  deprive  of  ligaments  ;  to  loose  the  ligaments  of. 

He  with  his  bare  wand  can  unthread  thy  joints.  Milton. 

3.  To  make  one’s  way  through  ;  to  traverse,  as  a  trail, 
un  thrifti  ly  (uu-thrlf'tl-ll),  adv.  1.  Not  thriftily. 

2.  Poorly.  Obs.  Chaucer. 

un  thrift'y  (-tT),  a.  Not  thrifty;  as:  a  Profuse ;  prodi¬ 
gal.  b  Profitless;  foolish.  Now  Rare,  c  Not  thriving  or 
prospering.  Now  Rare,  d  Characterized  by  unthrift  ;  as, 
unthrifty  destruction.  Spenser. 

un-throne'  (un-thron'),  V.  t.  [1st  un-  -j-  throne.]  To  re¬ 
move  from  or  as  from  a  throne  ;  to  dethrone, 
un-ti'dy  (fin-tl'dt),  a.  1.  Unseasonable;  untimely. 

2.  Not  tidy  or  neat ;  careless  ;  slovenly. 

—  un  ti'di-ly  (-dl-ll),  adv.  —  un-ti'di  ness,  n. 

un-tie'  (un-tl'),  v.  t.  [AS.  untigan.  See  1st  un-  ;  tie,  v. 
t.]  1.  To  loosen,  as  something  interlaced  or  knotted  ;  to 

disengage  the  parts  of  ;  as,  to  untie  a  knot. 

2.  To  free  from  fastening  or  restraint;  to  let  loose;  unbind. 

The  evils  of  an  untied  tongue.  Jer.  Taylor 

3.  To  resolve  ;  to  unfold  ;  to  clear, 
un-tie',  v.  i.  To  become  untied  or  loosed. 

un-tied'  (-tid';  see  UN-),  a.  Not  tied  ;  also,  fig.,  unrestrained  ; 
dissolute. 

un  til'  (  uu-tTl'),  prep.  [ME.  until,  ontil ;  un-  (as  in  unto ) 
-j-  til  till ;  cf.  Dan.  indUil ,  Sw.  intill.  See  unto,  prep.] 

1.  To  ;  unto  ;  also,  towards.  Obs. 

Taverners  until  them  told  the  same.  Piers  Plowman. 

2.  To  ;  up  to  ;  till ;  —  used  in  reference  to  time  ;  as,  to  re¬ 
main  until  evening  or  until  the  end  of  the  month. 

He  and  his  sons  were  priests  to  the  tribe  of  Dan  uotil  the  day 
of  the  captivity.  Judy,  xviii.  30. 

In  ordinary  use  as  well  as  in  contracts  and  other  le¬ 
gal  documents  the  question  as  to  whether  until  is  inclusive 


or  exclusive  of  the  date  mentioned  generally  depends  upon 
the  connection  or  circumstances  in  w  hich  the  word  is  used. 
The  weight  of  judicial  decisions  is  that  until  is  prima  facie 
exclusive  (111  N.  Y.  621 ;  120  Mass.  94  :  6b  Kan.  612  ;  10  Neb. 
524  ;  64  Vt.  566;  44  Fed.  369  ;  119  Ind.  72  ;  82  Iud.  498). 
un  til'  (fin-til'),  conj.  As  far  as;  to  the  place  or  degree 
that ;  esp.,  to  the  time  that ;  till. 

In  open  prospect  nothing  bounds  our  eye, 

Until  the  earth  seems  joined  unto  the  sky.  Dryden 
But  the  rest  of  the  dead  lived  not  again  until  the  thousand 
years  were  finished.  Rev  xx.  5 

un-time'ly  (iin-tim'll),  a.  Not  timely  ;  done  or  happening 
at  an  unnatural,  unusual,  or  improper  time  ;  unseasonable  ; 
premature  ;  inopportune  ;  as,  untimely  frosts ;  untimely 
remarks  ;  an  untimely  death. 

un-time'ly,  adv.  Out  of  the  natural  or  usual  time  ;  inop¬ 
portunely  ;  prematurely;  unseasonably.  Shak. 

un-tl'tled  (un-ti't’ld),  a.  1.  Not  titled  ;  having  no  title, 
or  appellation  of  dignity  or  distinction. 

2.  Being  without  title  or  right ;  not  entitled. 

UU'tO  (iin'too),  prep.  [ME.  unto  ;  un-  (only  in  unto,  until) 
unto,  as  far  as  -f-  to  to ;  this  un-  is  akin  to  AS.  d&  until, 
OFries.  und ,  OS.  und  until,  conj.  (cf.  OS.  unto  unto,  OHG. 
unzi),  Goth,  und  unto,  until.  See  to  ;  cf.  until.]  1.  To  ; 

—  now  used  only  in  antiquated  or  formal  style. 

2.  Until;  till; — sometimes  as  a  conjunction.  Obs.  “ Unto 
the  death  of  the  high  priest.”  Num.  xxxv.  25. 

un  told'  (un-told' ;  see  un-),  a.  1.  Not  told  ;  not  related ; 
not  revealed  ;  as,  untold  secrets. 

2.  Not  numbered  or  counted  ;  hence,  too  great  for  compu¬ 
tation  ;  vast ;  as,  untold  wealth. 

un-tomb'  (Qn-toom'),  v.  t.  [1st  un-  -f-  tomb.]  To  take 
from  the  tomb  ;  to  exhume  ;  to  disinter, 
un-to'ward  (un-to'erd ;  -t6rd'),  a.  [un-  not  -}-  toward.] 

1.  Froward;  perverse.  “  Save  yourselves  from  this  un¬ 
toward  generation.”  Acts  ii.  40. 

2.  Awkward;  ungraceful.  “  Untoward  manner.”  Swift. 

3.  Inconvenient;  troublesome;  vexatious;  unlucky  ;  un¬ 
fortunate  ;  as,  an  untoward  wdnd  or  accident. 

—  un  to'ward-ly,  adv.  —  un to'ward-ness,  n. 
un-to'ward-ly,  a.  Perverse  ;  froward ;  untoward.  Locke. 

—  un  to'ward-li  ness  (-ll-nSs),  n. 

Un-trace'  (un-tras'),  v.  t.  To  loose  fromk  trace  or  traces, 
un  trad'ed  (un-trad'Sd  ;  -Id  ;  151),  a.  1.  Not  dealt  with  in 
trade  ;  not  visited  for  purposes  of  trade.  Obs.  Hakluyt. 

2.  Unpracticed  ;  inexperienced.  Obs.  Udall . 

3.  Not  traded  in  or  bartered  ;  hence,  formerly,  not  hack¬ 
neyed  ;  unusual ;  not  common. 

un  trained'  (un-trand' ;  see  un-),  a.  1.  Not  trained. 

2.  Not  trainable  ;  indocile.  Obs.  Herbert. 


un-strong',  v.  t.  [1st  un-  4- 
streng,  v.]  To  weaken.  Obs. 
tin- strength',  w.  Want  of 
strength  :  weakness.  Obs. 
un-strength'ened  (Gn-strSng'- 
th’nd).  a.  See  UN-,  not. 
un-stretch',  r.  t.  Sf  i.  To  relax. 
un-strewed'(  On-strood'  -,-strod' ; 
cf.  stkew,  v.  t .),  a.,  un-stri'at- 
ed  (-strl'at-Sd),  a.  See  UN-,  not 
un-stride',  v.  t.  To  dismount 
from  (a  horse  or  the  like).  Obs. 
un-strike',  v.  t.  (See  1st  i  n-.] 
To  unstring  (a  hawk’s  hood). 
Obs  [See  un-.  not.] 

un-stringed'  (Gn-strlngd'),  a.  I 
un-stripped'  (-strTpt'),  un- 
stript'.  a.  See  un-,  not. 
un-strong',  v.  t.  To  enfeeble 
Obs. 

un-strong',  a.  [AS.  unstrang  j 
Infirm:  leeble.  Obs.  or  R. 
un-struck',  a.,  un-struc'tur-al 
(-strak'fOr-dEl),  a.  See  un-,  not. 
un-strung',  p.  a.  of  unstring- 

un  strung',  a.,  un-stud'ded,  a., 

un-stu'dl-ous,  unstuffed' 

(-stOft'),  a.  See  un-.  not. 
un-stuff',  v.  t.  To  empty.  Obs 
un-8tum'bled  (-stGm'bMd),  a. 
Not  stumbling  ;  firm.  Obs. 
un-stunned'  (-stflnd'),  a.,  un 
stunt'ed.  a.,  un-styl'lsh  ness, 
ii.. un  sub-du'a  blefun'sab-du'- 
a-b’l),  «..  un  sub-dued'  (-dfld'), 
a.,  un-sub'ject,  a.,  un  sub-ject'- 
ed.  a.,  un-sub'j  u-g  ate.  un- 
sub'ju  gat'ed.  a.,  un  sub-limed' 
(Gn'sub-lTmd'),  a.,  unsub- 
merge'a-ble,  unsub-merg'i-ble, 
a.  See  un-,  not. 
un'sub-mis'sion,  n  W ant  of 
submission.  Rare. 
un' sub-mis 'sive,  a.,  nn'sub- 
mis'sive-ly,  adv.,  un  sub-mis' 
sive  ness,  n.,  un  aub-mit'ting. 
a.,  un  sub  or'di  rate  (Gn'swb- 
or'dl-nilt),  un  sub-or'di-nat'ed 
Gnat'gd),  a.,  unsub-orned' 
(-Bilb-drnd').a.,  un  sub-scribed' 
(-sub-skrlbd'),  a.,  un  sub¬ 
scribing  (-skrib'Yng),  a.,  un¬ 
sub'  si-dized  (Gn-sub'sY-dTzd), 
a.,  un  sub  stan'ti-at'ed  (Gn'- 
sub-sttm'shY-at'Gd).  un'sub- 
vert'ed,  a.,  un'sub-vert'i-ble, 
a.  See  un-,  not. 
un  suc-ceed'a-ble,  a.  Not  able 
or  likely  to  succeed.  Obs.  or  R. 
un'suc-ceed'ed,  a.,  un  suc-ces'- 
sive.  un-suc'cor-a-ble,  a.,  un- 
sue'eored.  <<.,un-suc'cu-lent.  u., 
un-sucked'  (im-sOkt'),  a  .  un- 
suck'led  (-sfik'’ld),  a.,  un-sued' 
(-sad'),  a.  See  UN-,  not 
un  suf'fer-a-ble,  a.  Insufferable 
—  un-suf'fer-a-bly,  adv.  Both 
Obs.  or  It.  [  Obs.  I 

nn-suf'fered,  a.  Instifferable.  | 
un-suf'fer-ing,  n.  Insuiferable- 
ness.  Obs. 

un^uf  fi'cience  (Hn'su-fTsh'- 
5ns),  un  suf-fi'cien-cy  (-fYsh'en- 
sY),  n.  Insufficiency.  —  un/suf- 
fl'cient  (-ent),  n.  -  un  suf  fi'- 
clent-ly,  w!v.  AH  Obs.  or  A’. 
un'BUf-fic'ing  (-Hs'Yng  ;  -flz'-), 
a.,  un  8uf-fic'ing-nes8.  n..  un 
suf'fo-cat'ed,  a.,  un  sug'ared 
(Qn-shdbg'Prd),  o.  See  un-,  not. 
unsuget,  unBUgettid.  4*  unsub¬ 
ject,  UNSUBJECTED, 
un'sug-ges'tive.  a.  See  un-,  not 
un  suit  ,  v.  t.  [1st  un-  4- 
Not  to  suit  ;  to  be  unfit  for.  Obs. 
un-suiVa-bil'i-ty.  un-suit'a- 
ble,  a.,  un-8uit'a-ble-nes8.»..un- 
sult'a-bly,  adv.,  un-suit'ed,  a., 


un-suit'ing,  un-sul'lied  (nn- 
sul'ld),  a.  See  un-,  not. 
un  summed'  (  snmd'  :  see  UNO, 
a.  Uncounted  ;  unnumbered. 
Obs.  or  /{ 

un-sum 'mered,  a.  Deprived  of, 
or  wanting  thecharacter  of,  sum- 
mer  t  [a.  See  u not  [ 
un  sum'moned  (an-si)m'tlnd),| 
unsunde.  n  [Cf.  unsound.] 
l)euth  ;  destruction.  Obs. 
un  sung',  a.,  un-sunk',  un- 
sunk'en,  a  ,  un  sunned'  (fin- 
sQnd'),  a.,  un-sun'ny.  a.,  un'- 
su-per'flu  ous.  a.,  un-su  per- 
senbed',  a.  See  un-.  not. 
un-supped'  (Hn-stlpt').  a.  Sup- 
perles-s  Rare. 

un  sup-plant'ed,  a.,  un-sup 'pie, 
a.,  un  sup-pli'a-ble,  a.,  un  sup¬ 
plied',/*.  See  un-,  not. 
un  sup  port'a-ble.  a.  Ins  u  p- 
portable.  —  unsup-port'a-ble- 
ness.K.—un  sup  port ^a-bly.o//»\ 
un  sup-port'ed,  un'sup- 

port'ed-ly,  adv.,  un  sup-port'- 
lng,  a.,  un  sup  pressed',  un- 
sup 'pura-tive,  a.,un-sure',  a., 
un  sure'ly,  adi\,  un-sure'ness, 
ii.  See  un-,  not.  [Oft.-*.! 

un-sured',  a.  Not  made  sure.| 
un-sure'ty,  n.  Want  of  surety  ; 
uncertainty  ;  insecurity.  Obs. 
un-sur'feit-ed.  a.,  un-sur'gi-cal 
(fin-sQr'jl-kdl),  a.,  un-surg'ing 
(-sQr'jlng),  o.,  un  sur  mised' 
(fin'sur-mizd'),  n.  See  un-,  not. 
un^ur-mount'a-ble,  a.  Insur¬ 
mountable. 

unsur-mount'ed.  a.,  un'sur- 
pass'a-ble.  a.,  un' surpass 'a- 
Dly,  adv.,  un  sur  passed',  a., 
un  sur-ren'dered,  a.,  un'sur- 
ren'der-ing.  a.,  un  sur-round'- 
ed,  a.,  un  sur  veyed'  (fln'svlr- 
vad'),  a  .  un  sus-cep'ti-bil'i  tv 
( un'stf-sgp'tl-bll'T-tO,  w.,  un7 
sus  cep'ti-ble  (-s6p'tY-b’l),  a. 
See  un-,  not.  [Obs.  I 

un  sus  pect',  a.  Unsuspected  | 
un  8us-pect'a-ble,  a.  Not  to  be 
suspected.  Obs.  or  R. 
un  sus-pect'ed.  a.  See  un-,  not. 

—  un  sus-pect'ed-ly,  adv.  —  un7- 
sus-pect'ed  ness,  //. 

I  un  sus-pect'ing.  a.  Not  suspect¬ 
ing.  —  un  sus-pect'ing-ly,  adv. 

—  un'sus-pecting-ness.  n. 

un  sus-pend'ed,  a.  See  un-.  not. 
unsus-pi'clon  (rm'stYs-pYsh'- 
un),  n.  Want  of  suspicion, 
un  sus-pi' clous  (-us),  a.,  un'sus- 

!  pi'cious-ly.  adv.,  un'sus-pi'- 
cious-ness. un'sus-tain'a-Dle, 
a.,  un  sus  tained',  a.,  on  bus- 
taln'ing,  a.,  un-swal'lowed (iin- 
sw8l'5a),  a.  See  un-,  not. 
unsware.  4*  answer. 
un-sway'a-blc,  a.,  un  swayed 
(fin-swad'),  a.  See  un-.  not. 
un-swayed'ne8s,  u.  See  -ness. 
un-sway'ing.  a.  See  un-.  not. 
un-sweat'  (On-swCt'),  v.  t.  [1st 
un-  -f  sweat.]  To  relieve  from 
perspiration  ;  to  ease  or  cool 
after  exercise  or  toil.  Rare. 
un-sweat'ing.  a.,  un-sweep 'a- 
ble.  o..  un-sweet',  a.  [Cf.  AS. 
unsivete.]  See  un-,  not. 
un  sweet'en,  v.  t.  To  render  not 
sweet. 

un-sweet'ened.  a.  See  un-,  not. 
un-swell',  v.  i.  list  un-  +  swell. } 
To  subside.  Obs. 
un-swept',  a.  See  un-,  not. 
unswere.  +  answer. 
unswere.  a.  [See  un-  not;  sweer, 
a.J  Diligent.  Obs. 


un-swerved'  (un-swftrvd'),  a.,  I 
un-swerv'ing.  a..  un-Bwerv'- 
ingly,  adv.,  un-swilled'J 
(-s  w  1 1  d'),  a.,  un-switebed'  ! 
(-swYcht'),  a.,  unsworn' 
(-sworn'  ;  201 ),  a.,  un-swung', 
a,  un-s  y  l'la-bled  (-sYl'd- 
b’ld),  a  .  un-syl  lo-gis'tl-cal  (-fi- 
jYs'tT-kdl ).  a.,  unsym-bol'ic 
(fin/8Ym-b81'Ik),  a.  See  un-,  not. 
un'sym-met'ri-cal-ly,  adv.  of 
un s vmm  etrical.  [metry  I 
un-sym'me-try.  n .  Want  of  sym- 1 
un-sym'pa-thet'ic,  //.,  un  sym' 
pa-tniz  a  bil'i-ty  ( fin-s) m'pd- 
thTz'd-bYl'Y-tY),  n.,  un-sym'pa- 
thiz'a-ble  (-d-b’l).  u.,un-sym'- 
pa-thiz  ing.  a.  See  un-,  not 
nn-sym'pa-thy,  /*.  Absence  or 
lack  of  sympathy. 
un-Bys  tem-at'ic'  (0  n-s  Y  s/t  §  m- 
Ht'lk),  un-sys'tem-at'i-cal  (-Y- 
k/Il),  a.,  un-sys'tem-at'i-cal-ly, 
adv.,  un  sys'tem-a  tized  (-sYs'- 
t£m-d-tTzd),  a.  See  un-,  not. 
untacbe.  v.  t.  [Prob.  1st  un-  -f 
tach  to  fasten.]  To  carve  (a 
fowl).  Obs. 

un-tagged'  (fin-t&gd'),  a.,  un- 
taint'a-ble.  a.  See  un-,  not. 
un  taint'ed.  a.  1.  Not  tainted 
2.  Unattamted.  Obs. 

—  un  taint'ed-ly,  adv  —  un- 
taint'ed-ness.  n. 

un  taint'ing.  a.,  un-tak'en  (On-  j 
tak'’n),  a.  See  un-,  not. 
untald  +  untold. 
untalelich,  a.  [AS.  tahan  to  : 
reckon,  enumerate.  Cf.  UN-not ;  ! 
-ly.]  Innumerable.  Obs. 
un-talked'-oF  (Qn-tokt'5v').  a. 
Not  talked  about ;  not  men¬ 
tioned. 

un-tal'ent-ed.  a.,  un-talk'a-tive 

(un-tdk'd-tYv),  a.,  un-talked' 
(-t6kt'),  a.,  un-tam'a-ble 
(  tam'd-b’l),  un-tame'a-Ue,  a., 
un-tam'a-ble-ness.  un-tame'a- 
ble  ness,  n.,  un-tame',  a.,  un 
tamed'  (fin-tamd'),  a.,  nn- 
tamed'ness,  n.  See  un-,  not 
un  tan'gi-ble  (ttn-tHn'jY-b’l).  a 
Intangible.  R.  —  un-tan/gi-bil'i 
ty  (-bil'Y-tY),  n.  —  un-tan'gi-ble- 
ness,  n.  —  un-tan'gi-bly,  adv. 
un-tanned'  (-tftnd'),  a.,  un¬ 
tapped'  (-tftpt'),  a.  See  un-,  not. 
un-tap'pice.  r.  t.  [1st  un-  +  tap- 
pice.)  To  drive  (game)  out  of  1 
concealment  —  v.  t.  To  come  j 
out  of  concealment  Both  Obs. 
un-tar',  r.  t.  To  extract  tar  J 
from  ;  to  take  a  covering  of  tar  ! 
from. 

un-tar'nlsh-a-ble,  a,  un-tar'- 
nished,  a.,  un-t asked'  (Q  n- 

taskt'),  a.  See  un-,  not. 
un-taste',  v.  t.  [1st  un- 4-  fasfe.] 
To  deprive  of  a  taste.  Rare 
un-tast'ed  (On-tas'tPd ).  a.,  un- 
taste'ful,  a.,  un-tast'ing,  a.,  t 
See  1  n-,  not. 

un  taught',  p  a.  of  unteach. 
un-taught',  a.  See  un-,  not. 
un-tax',  v.  t.  To  take  a  tax  or 
taxes  from.  [un-,  not. I  ; 

un-taxed'  (Qn-t&kst'),  a.  See| 
un-teach'a-ble,  a.  See  un-,  not. 

—  un-teach'a-ble-ness.  n. 
un-team',  V.  t.  [1st  un-  -j- 

To  unyoke  a  team  from.  Rare. 
un-tear'a-ble(-hir'd-b’l),  a.,  un 
tech'ni-cal  (-t0k'nY-kdl),  a.,  un- 
teem'ing.  a.  See  un-,  not. 
un-teid',  un-teld'.  +  untied, 
untold.  [as  if  not  told.  I 

un-tell',  r.  t.  To  render  not  or|  j 
un-tell'a-ble,  a.  See  un-,  not. 


un-tell 'ing,  a.  Innumerable  ;  in 
describable.  Obs.  or  Scot. 
untement.  +  ointment. 
un-tem'per-ate,  a.  Intemperate 
—  un  tem'per  ate-ly,  adv.  Both 
Obs.  or  R. 

un  tem'pered.  a.  Sec  un-,  not 
un-tem'per-ing,  a.,  un-tempt'a- 
ble  ( lin-temp'td-b’l ),  un-tempt'- 
i-ble,  a.,  u n-tem p  t  a  bil'i-ty, 
-i  bil'i-ty  (-bll'Y-tT),  n..  un- 
tempt'a-bly,  -i-bly,  adv.,  un- 
tempt'ed,  a.,  un-tempt'ing,  a. 
See  un-.  not.  [a  tempter.  Obs.  | 
un-tempt'er,  u.  Onewhoisnotl 
un-ten'  a-bil'i-ty,  ??.,un-ten'a-ble 
(ttn-tcn'd-b’l  ;  cf.  tenable),  a., 
un-ten'a-ble  ness,/'  See  i  n  , not. 
un-ten'ant,  r.  t  [1st  un-  -f  ten¬ 
ant.]  To  remove  a  tenant  or  ten¬ 
ants  from  Rare. 
un-ten'ant-a-ble.  a.,  un  ten'ant- 
a-ble-ness,  u.,  un  ten'ant-ed,  a., 
un-tend'ed,  un-ten'der.  a., 
un-ten'dered.  a.,  un  ten'der  ly, 
adv.  See  un-,  not. 
un-tent',  r.  t.  [1st  un-  -f  tent.] 
To  bring  out  of  a  tent.  Rare. 
un-tent'ed,  a.  [un-  not  -I-  tent  a 
covering.]  Having  no  tent  or 
tents,  as  a  soldier  or  a  field, 
un  tent'ie.  un-tent'y  (fin-tCn'- 
tY),  a.  [See  UN-  not ;  tenty.] 
Inattentive  ;  incautious.  Scot. 
un-termed',  a.  Interminable.  Obs. 
un-ter'mi-nat  ed  (ii  n-t  ft  r'm  Y- 
nat'6d),  a  ,  un  ter-res'tri-al,  a., 
un  ter-rif'ic,  «.,  un-ter'ri-fied, 
a.,  un-test'a-ble,  a.,  un-test'ed, 
a.  See  un-,  not. 
un-tetche,  n.  [Cf  UN-not; 
TECHY,  tache  a  habit.]  A  dis¬ 
graceful  action.  Obs. 
un-teth'er  (fin-tPth'Sr).  r -t  To 
loose  from  a  tether.  —  un-teth'- 
ered  (-?rd),  a.  See  un-,  not. 
un-tewed'.  a.  [Cf.  tew  to  taw.] 
Uncombed  ;  undressed.  Obs 
un-thank',  r.  t.  [See  1st  UN--1 
To  recall  thanks  given  to.  Obs. 
un- thank',  n.  [AS.  unpanc.  See 
UN-  not  ;  THANK.]  Ingratitude  ; 
displeasure;  also,  a  curse.  Obs. 
un-thanked'  (ftn-thlii)kt'),  a. 
See  un-,  not. 

unthankes.  adv.  [AS.  unpances 
unwillingly,  gen  case  of  unpanc 
displeasure.]  Unwillingly  Ohs. 
un-thank 'ful,  a.  [cf  AS.  un¬ 
panc  full],  un  th  ank'ful-ly, 
adv.,  un-thank'ful-ness,  n.  See 
i  n-,  not.  [thatching  of.  I 

un-thatch',  r.  t.  To  remove  the | 
un-thatched'  (iln-thftcht'),  a., 
un-thawed'  (-th6d'),  o.,un  the- 
at'ri-cal  ( iln'thC-St'rY-kdl),  a 
See  un-,  not. 

unthee,  r.  ?.  [1st  un-  4-  thee  to 
thrive;  oref.  unthende.)  Not 
to  thrive  ;  to  come  to  grief.  Obs 
un  the  mat'ic.  a.  See  un-,  not. 
unthende,"  [  un-  not  -4-  old  p 
pr.  (AS.  bionde')  of  thee  to 
thrive. J  Not  thriving  or  pros¬ 
perous:  poor;  miserable  Obs. 
untheode.  IAS.  un-  not  4- 
pdod  people,  country.]  =  un¬ 
led  e,  aliens,  an  outlaw.  Obs. 
un  the  o  log'i-cal,  a.,  un-the'o- 
ret'ic,  -ret'i-cal.  a.  See  un-,  not. 
unthew,  n.  [AS.  unpdair.]  Fault; 
vice  :  bad  manner.  Obs 
un-thewed'.  a.  Wrongly  dis¬ 
posed  :  ill-behaved.  Obs. 
un-thew'ful,  a.  Vicious.  Obs. 
un-thick'ened,  a.,  un-thlnk/a- 


bil'i-ty,  n.,  un-think'a^ble,  a. 

See  UN-,  not. 

un-think'er,  n.  [un-  not  4- 
thinker.]  A  person  who  does  not 
think.  Rare.  fUN-,  not. I 

un-thinned'(fln-thYnd'),a.  See| 
un  thirl'a-ble.  a.  [?/«-not  4-  thirl 
4 --able.)  Impenetrable.  Obs. 
un-thirst'y,  a.  See  un-,  not 
untholand,  a.  [un-  not  +  old  j). 
pr.  of  thole  to  endure  :  cf.  AS. 
unpoligendlic  intolerable.]  In¬ 
tolerable.  Obs.  —  untholand- 
llke.  (i  Obs. 

un-thole 'a  ble  (iln-thOl'a-b’l), 
a.  Intolerable.  6VoA  —  un¬ 
thole 'a  bly,  adv  Scot. 
untholemodness.  n.  [AS.  unpole- 
modness.  1  Unwillingness  to  en¬ 
dure.  Obs. 

unthonc.  +  unthank. 
un-thorn'y,  a.,  un-thought',  a 

See  uk-,  not. 

un-thought'ed.  a  Unintended; 
unexpected.  Obs.  or  R.  —  un-  i 
thought'ed-lv.  adv.  Dial. 
un-thought 'nil.  a.  See  un-,  not. 
—  un-thought'ful-ly,  adv.  —  un- 
thought'ful-ness,  n. 
un-thrashed'  (un-thrfisht'),  a  , 
un  thread'a-ble  (ft  n-t  h  r  C  d'd- 
b’l ),  a.,  un-threat'ened  (-thr6t'-  j 
’n  d),  a.,  u  n-t  h  r  e  s  h  e  d' 
(-thr?sht'),  a.  See  un-,  not. 
un-thrift',  n.  Obs.  or  Scot,  tf 
Dial.  Eng.  a  Extravagance  ; 
wastefulness  ;  also,  an  extrava¬ 
gant  person,  b  Worthlessness; 
folly.  Obs  [extravagant.  Obs.  I 
un-thrift', o.  Unthrifty :  lavish ;  | 
un-thrift'ful-ly,  adv.  '  l  nthrift- 
ilv.  Obs.  [ness.  Obs  I 

un-thrift'i-head.  n.  Unthrifti-| 
un-thrift'i-hood  (n  n-t  h  rY  f't  T 
hd6d), ».  1  nthriftiness  Rare. 
un-thrift'i-nesB,  n.  See -ness. 
un-thrilled'  (Qn-thrTld'),  a.  See 
UN-,  not. 

un-thriv'and.  o.  See  un-.  not.  — 
un-thriv'and-ly,  adv  Both  Ohs 
un-thrive',  r.  i.  To  be  unsuc¬ 
cessful  ;  to  fail  to  thrive.  Obs. 
un-thriv'ing  (Qn-thrYv'Yng),  a., 
un-thrown',  un-thumbed' 

(-thumd'),  tin -thwart 'ed, 

a  See  un-,  not.  [ble.  Obs. | 
unthwj'vond,  a.  Pern.,  invinci-| 
un-tick'led  (un-tYk'’ld),  a.  See 
uk-,  not. 

|i  un  “  tiens'  ”  vaut  mieux7  que 
deux'  “  tu'  rau'ras'”  (Gn  tyft.N'  | 
v5  myQ'  kS?  dd'  tii'  lo'rii').  [F.]  j 
One  “  possess  ”  is  better  than  I 
two“thou  shalt  have  it ;  ”  a  bird  j 
in  the  hand  is  worth  two  in  the 
bush. 

untiffed,  a.  [tm-  not  +  p  p.  of 
tiff" to  deck.]  Unadorned.  Obs. 
untight,  ii.  [un-  not  +  ME.  tiht  | 
discipline,  conduct,  usage,  AS 
tyht.  J  Vice.  Obs 
un-tlght'en,  v  t.  [1st  un-  4-  | 
tighten.)  To  make  less  tight, 
un-tild  ,  a.  Uncovered.  ~  Obs.  j 
un-tile',  v.  t.  [1st  un-  -{-tile.]  To  1 
take  the  tiles  from 
untiled.  +  untilled. 
un-tiled'  (fin-tTld'),  a.,  un-till'- 
a-ble.  "..un-tilled'(dn-tTkl'),  «., 
un-tilt'ed.  a.  See  un-,  not. 
un-til'ward.  nrep.  Unto.  Obs 
un-tim'bered.  a.  See  un-,  not. 
un-time',  n.  [AS.  nntima.  See 
un- not ;  time.)  An  unseason¬ 
able  time.  Obs. 
un-time'a-ble,a.  Unseasonable; 
untimely.  Obs. 


un-time'less,  a.  Untimely.  . 
un-time'li-ne8s.  n.  See-Ni 
un  time'ous,  a.  Also  un  /  'o  - 
ous.  Untimely.  —  un-time  oc? 
ly,  adv.  Both  Obs.  or  Scot 
un  tin',  r.  f.To  deprive  of  t.  r 
remove  tin  from.  [See  un-,  • 
un-tinc'tured(fin-tYi)k'tftr 
un-tine'  (On-tin')*  v.  t. 

AS.  untpnan.]  To  unfa  *  i  . 
open  Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 
un-tinged'  (-tYnjd'),  a. 
tint'ed.  un-tir'a-ble (On 
d-b'l),  a.,  un-tired'  (-tlrd'  . 
un-tir'ing  (-tTr'ing), ur  U r/ - 
ing-ly,  adv.  See  un-.  not. 
un-Ti'taned,  a.  Sunless. 
un-tith'a-ble(-tYth'd-b’l).  .un- 
tithed'(-tltkd'  >.  a.  See  u » 
untment  f  OINTMENT, 
un'to,  conj.  Until  ;  till.  -Ob 
un-tog'gle.  v.  t.  Chiefly 
To  unfasten,  or  loose,  by  re¬ 
moving  a  toggle  from  its  1 
un-toiled',  a.  Unworked.  e 
UXI-toil 'ing,  a.  See  un-,  t 
un-tol'er-a-ble,  a.  Intolerable. 
Obs.  [of  UNTOM  f*.  I 

un-tombed'  (fin-toomd'),  j>  "  ! 
un-tombed'.  a.  See  un-, 
un  to-nal'i-ty  (fin'tO-nkl'l  ? 
n.  Want  of  tonality.  R.  [ Obs  • 
un-toned',  o.  Put  out  ol  touc 
un-tongue',  v.  t.  [1st  tm-  t- 
tongueT]  To  deprive  of  a  t  *ugnc; 
or  of  voice.  Obs. 
un-toom'ly,o</t*.[«n-not  *o.  , 
///leisurely.]  Hurriedly. 
un-tooth'  (Gn-tooth').  r.  t  [See 
1st  UN-.1  To  take  out  the  teeth  of. 
un-tooth'8ome  ( fin-tooth 'sfim), 
a.,  un-tooth'8ome-nes8.  un'- 
tor-ment'ed,  a  ,  un  torn'  (Gn- 
torn'  ;  201),  a.,  un-tor'tured 
(-tGr'fftrd),  a.,  un-tossed' 
(-t8st'),  a.,  un-touch'a-ble 

(-t  G  c  h'a-b  ’1),  a.,  un  touched' 
(-tGcht'),  a.  See  un-,  not. 
un-to'ward,  prep,  [uwfo  -f 
-ward.]  Toward.  Obs. 
untowe,  untowen,  a.  [?/n-  not  + 
ME.  towen,  p.  n.,  AS-  getogen , 
p.  p.  of  teon  to  uraw,  bring  up, 
educate;  cf.  AS.  ungetogen  un¬ 
educated.]  Untrained.  Obs.— 
untowely,  adv.  Obs. 
un-tow 'ered(Gn-tou'Prd), a.  See 
un-,  not. 

untoweship.  n.  [untowe  4  -ship.] 
Rudeness ;  impropriety.  Obs. 
un-trace'a-ble  (Gn-trus'd-b’l), 
a.,  un-traced'  (-trast'),  a.,  un¬ 
tracked'  (-trRkt'),  </.,  un-tract'- 
a-bil'ity,  un-tract'a-ble, 
a.,  un-tract'a-ble-ness.  11..  un- 
tract'a-bly,  adv.,  un-trad'ing 
(Gn-trad'lng),  a.,  untrag'ic 
(-Irftj'ik),  un-trag'i-cal  (-Y- 
kdl),  a  See  un-,  not. 
un-traist',  a.  [Cf.  Icel.  treysta 
to  make  trusty,  to  trust  to.]  Un¬ 
expected.  Ohs.  Scot. 
un-tram'meled.  un-tram 'melled 
(G  n-t  r  ft  m'£  1  d),  a.,  un-tram'- 
pled,  /*..  un-tran'quil  ( Q n-t rftrj'- 
kwYl),  a.,  un-tran'quil-ized 
(-Tzd),  a.,  un  tran-scribed'  (Gn' 
t  r  R  n-s  k  r  T  b  d'),  a.,  un 'trans¬ 
fer 'a-ble,  a.,  un  trans  ferred' 
(-fflrd'),  a.,  un  trans  formed' 
(-fftrmd'),  un'trans-gressed' 
(-grPst'),  «.,  un  trans  lat  a-bil'¬ 
i-ty  (-trRns-l  at'd-bll' Y-tY  ),/<., un'- 
trans  lat'a-ble  (-lat'a-b’l).  a., 
un  trans-lat'a-ble-ness.  n..  un'- 
1  tranB-lat'a-bly,  adr.,  un  trana- 
j  lat'ed  (-llt'f  d),  a.,  un-trans'mi- 
1  grat  ed  (Gn-tr&ns'mT-grat'Sd), 


food  foot  out,  oil;  chair  ;  go  ;  sing,  iqk  ;  then,  thin,  nature,  verdure  (250) ;  K  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144) ;  bON  ;  yet;  zh  =  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Gcimt. 
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UNWONTEDNESS 


un  trav'eled,  un  trav'elled  (un-trSv'eld),  a.  1.  Not  trav¬ 
eled  ;  not  trodden  by  passengers  ;  as,  an  untraveled  forest. 
2.  Not  having  traveled,  esp.  in  foreign  countries  ;  not  hav¬ 
ing  gained  breadth  of  view  or  culture  by  travel, 
un  treas'ure  (un-trgzh'ur),  v.  l.  [1st  un-  +  treasure.'] 

1.  To  bring  forth  or  exhibit,  as  treasures.  “He  untreas¬ 
ured,  as  by  rote,  the  stores  of  his  memory.”  J.  Milford . 

2.  To  rob  or  deprive  of  a  treasure.  Bare.  Shak. 

un  treat'a-ble  (iin-tret'd-b’l),  a.  Incapable  of  being 

treated;  specif.,  not  practicable. 

un  true'  (un-troo' ;  87),  a.  [AS.  untreowe.]  Not  true  ;  as  : 
a  False  ;  contrary  to  fact,  b  Not  accordant  witli  a  standard 
of  correctness  ;  as,  an  untrue  note  in  singing,  c  Not  true 
to  one’s  obligation  ;  not  faithful ;  disloyal, 
untrue  wool, wool  fiber  in  which  the  diameter  varies  in  thick¬ 
ness,  as  from  poor  feeding  or  sickness, 
un-truss'  (fm-trus'),  v.  t.  [1st  un-  truss.]  To  loose 
from  a  truss,  or  as  from  a  truss  ;  to  untie  or  unfasten ;  to 
let  out ;  to  undress  ;  lienee,  rarely,  to  unload.  Gower. 
un  trust'ful  (un-tr&st'fbbl),  a.  1.  Not  trustful  or  trusting. 

2.  Not  to  be  trusted  ;  not  trusty.  Bare.,  Scott. 

un-truth'  (-trooth'),  n.  [Cf.  AS.  untreowp  bad  faith.] 

1.  Quality  of  being  untrue  ;  falsehood  ;  want  of  veracity; 
also,  treachery  ;  faithlessness  ;  disloyalty. 

2.  That  which  is  untrue;  a  false  assertion;  a  falsehood; 
a  lie  ;  also,  an  act  of  treachery  or  disloyalty. 


Syn.  —  Lie,  falsehood.  See  falsity. 
un-truth'ful  (-fdol),  a.  Not  truthful ;  unveracious  ;  not  j 
in  accord  with  the  truth  or  the  fact.  —  un-truth'lul  ly, 
adv.  —  un  truth'ful-ness,  n. 

un-tuck'  (un-tuk'),  v.  t.  [1st  un-  -f-  tuck.]  To  unfold  or 
undo,  as  a  tuck  ;  to  release  from  a  tuck  or  fold, 
un  tune'  (-tun'),  v.  t.  [1st  un-  +  tune.]  To  put  out  of 
tune  ;  to  make  incapable  of  harmony  or  harmonious  action, 
un-turn'  (un-tQrn'),  v.  t.  [1st  un-  -j-  turn,]  To  turn  in  a 
reverse  way,  esp.  so  as  to  open  something,  as  a  key. 
un-tu'tored  (iiu-tu'tered),  a.  Not  tutored  ;  specif.,  not 
educated  in  schools  or  by  an  instructor. 

Syn.  —  See  ignorant. 

un-twine'  (un-twill'),  v.t.  [1st  tin-  -f-  twine.]  To  undo 
(that  which  is  twined)  ;  to  disentangle  ;  untie  ;  unwind ; 
as,  to  untwine  the  ties  of  custom.  Sir  W.  Hamilton. 

un-twine',  v.  i.  To  become  untwined, 
un-twist'  (un-twist'),  v.  t.  dr  i.  [1st  un- -j-  twist.]  To 
separate  and  open,  as  twisted  threads  ;  to  turn  back,  as 
that  which  is  twisted  ;  to  untwine  ;  disentangle. 


a .,  un'trans-mis'Bi-ble,  a.,  un'- 
t  r  a  n  s-m  i  t't  e  d,  a.,  un  trans- 
mut'a-ble  (-mut'd-b’l),  a.,  un- 
trans-mut'ed,  a.  See  un-,  not. 
un  trans-par 'ent,  a.  Opaque, 
un  trans-pass'a-ble. «.,  un  tran¬ 
spired'  (un'tr&n-splrd'),  un  - 
trans-plant'ed,  //.,  un  trans- 
port'a-ble. ?/..un  trans-port'ed, 
a .,  un  trans  posed'  (-pozd'),  //., 
un-tran  sub-stan'ti-at  ed  (fin- 
tr&n's/ib-st&n'shT-aFCd),  a.,  un¬ 
trapped'  (-trfipt'),  a.,  un-trav'- 
ers-a-ble,  a.,  un-trav'ersed,  a. 
See  un-,  not. 

untrawthe.  4*  untroth. 
un-tread',  v.  t.  [1st  un-  4-  tread.] 
To  tread  back  ;  to  retrace, 
un-treas'ured,  a.  See  un-,  not. 
un-treat'a-ble,  a.  Inexorable. 
01, a. 

un-treat'ed,  un-treed',  a ., 
un-trera'bling,  a.,  un-trem'- 
bling-ly,  adv.,  un-trem'u-lous, 
a.  See  i  n-,  not. 
un-trenched'  (Qn-trSncht'),  a. 
a  Not  trenched,  b  Intact.  Ohs. 
un-trend',  r.  t.  [1st  un-  4-  trend 
to  turn.]  To  unroll.  Ohs. 
un-trend',  a.  [//?/-  not  4-  p.  p.  of 
£rew/turn.]  Not  rolled  up.  Ohs. 
un-tres'pass-ing.a.  See  un-,  not. 
un-tressed'  ( un-tr6st' ;  JS7),«.Not 
tied  up  in  tresses,  as  the  nair. 
untrewe.  fuNTKUii.  [un-,  not.  I 
un-tricked  '  (un-trtkt*),  a.  See| 
un  tried'  (-trld';  see  UN-;,  a. 

1.  Not  tried. 

2.  Not  noted  or  examined.  Ohs. 
un-tri'fling,  a.,  un-trig',  a.  See 
un-,  not. 

un-trill',  r.  t.  See  1st  un - un 

trilled'  (-trlld'),  a.  See  un-,  not 
un-trim',  v.  t .  To  strip  of  trim¬ 
ming  ;  to  put  in  disorder, 
un-trimmed'  (-trTmd'),  a.  See 
un-.  not.  —  un  trimmed'ness,  n. 
un-trtped'  (-trTpt';,  a.  Disem- 

bowrlcd.  Ohs. 

untrist.  n.  Sfv.=  untrust.  Ohs. 
un-trist'y,  a.  =  untrusty.  Ohs. 
un-trit'u-rat  ed.  a.  See  un-. 
not.  [ting  no  triumph.  Ob*.  I 
un-tri'umnh-a-ble,  a.  Admit- 1 
un  tri  umphant,  a.  See  un-, 
not.  [ing  triumphed.  I 

un-tri'umphed,  a.  1.  Not  bav-| 
2  Not  triumphed  over  Ohs. 
un-trod'  (fin-trfid'),  un-trod'- 
den  (-*n),  un-tr oiled' 

(-trold'),  a.  See  un-,  not. 
un-troth',  ??.  [See  troth.]  Un¬ 
truth;  unfaithfulness.  Ohs. 
un-trou'ble,  v.  t.  To  free  from 
trouble.  Ohs. 

un-trou'bled  (-trfib'id),  a.  See 
un-,  not.  —  un-trou'bled-ness,  n. 
un-trow'a-ble,  a.  Incredible. 

Obs. 

un- trowed',  a.  [See  un-  not  ; 
TROW.1  Unbelieved  ;  unheard 
of.  Ohs.  [out  truce.  Ob*.  | 

un-truce<y(&n-troost'),//.With-| 
un  true',  adv.  Untruly.  (See 
flat,  a.,  12.) 

un-true'ness.  n.  See  -ness. 
un-tru'ism  ( fin-troo'Tz’m),  n. 
Something  obviously  not  true. 
Cf.  truism.  Nonce  Word. 
un-tru'ly,  adv.  of  untrue. 
un-trum'.tt.  [AS.]  Infirm.  Ohs. 
—  un-trum'ness,  n.  Obs.  [Ob*.  I 
un-trum',  v.  t.  To  enfeeble.  | 
un-trump'et-ed,  a.  See  un-,  not. 
un  trunked'  (fi  n-t  r  fi  i)  k  t').  a. 
1st  un-  -t-  ti'unk.]  Separated 
rom  its  trunk  Ohs.  [Obu.l 
un-truss',  n.  =  untrusser.I 
un-trussed'  (fin-trust'),  a.  See 
un-,  not. 

un-truss'er,  n.  One  who  un- 
ixusses  in  order  to  flog.  Obs. 


un-trust  ,  «.  Distrust ;  diffi- 
I  denee.  Obs.  [dence.  Obs. I 
;  un-trust',  v.  i.  To  want  confi-l 
I  un-trust',  a.  Untrusty.  Obs. 

!  un-trust 'ed,  a.  See  i  n-,  not. 

!  un-trust'i-ness.  n.  See -ness. 
un-trust 'worthily,  adv.,  un- 
trust'wor  thi-nesB,?/..un-trust'- 
wor  thy,  a.,  un-trust'y,  a.  See 
UN-,not.  I  Having  no  tucker  on.  I 
un-tuck'ered  (fin-tfik'5rd),  a.| 
untudery,  a.  [AS.  tud(d)or 
product,  fruit.]  Barren.  Obs. 
un-tuft'ed,  a.  See  un-,  not. 
untuled,  untumbed.  4*  UN- 

tilled,  UN  TOM  RED.  (UN-,nOt.| 

un-tum'bled  (-tfim'b’ld),a.Sec| 
un  tu-mul'tu-at  ed(  fin'tO-m fi  1  '- 
tfi-aFed),  a.  Undisturbed.  Obs. 
un  tu-mul'tu-ous  (-//s),  un- 
tun'a-ble  (fi  n-t  u  n'd-b  ’  1),  un- 
tune'a-ble.  a.,  un-tun'a-bly,  un- 
|  tune'a-bly,  a<lr.,  un-tun'a-ble- 
ness,  un  tune'a-ble-nes3,  n.,  un¬ 
tuned'  (-t  u  n  d'),  a.,  un-tune'- 
ful,  //.,  un-tune 'ful  ly,  adv.,  un- 
tur'baned.  a.,  un-tur'bid,  a. 
See  un -,  not.  [from. I 

un-turf',  v.  t.  To  take  the  turf  | 
un-turn'a-ble, un  turned',  a. 
See  un-,  not 

un-twain'.  adv.  In  twain.  Obs. 
un-twilled'  (fin-tw!ld'),  a., 
un-twin'kling,  a.  See  un-,  not. 
un-twirl',  v.t.  [1st  un-  -f-  twirl.] 
To  untwist;  to  undo, 
un-twist'ed,  a.  See  un-,  not. 
un-twit'ten,  a.  Not  carped  at- 
Ohs. 

un-ty',  v.  t.  4*  untie. 
un-typ'i-cal,  a.  See  un-,  not. 
U-nuk'  al  Hay'  (tl-nuk'ftl  ha' 
or  hi')  [Ar.  'untj  al  hay yah 
the  neck  of  the  snake],  or  Cor 
Ser-pen'tis.  See  star. 

Iiu'num  quid  [L., lit., one  thing.] 
A  single  thing,  as  various 
charges  treated  as  a  lump  sum. 
un-un  der-stand'a-ble,  a.,  un- 
un  der-stood^,  a.  Seej  x-,  not. 
U-nun'gun  (oo-n<56p'goon),  n.pl. 
See  Aleut. 

u  n-u'n  i-fFa-b  1  e  (fin-u'nT-fl'd- 
b’l),  a.,  un-u'ni-form,  a.,  un-u'- 
ni-form'ness.  n.  See  un-,  not. 
un  u-nit'ed  (Q  n'fl-n  I  t'C  d),  a. 
Disunited. 

un  u  ni-ver'si-ty.  r.  t  To  de¬ 
prive  of  status  as  a  university. 
Obs.  or  R. 

un  up-braid'e  d,  a.,  un'up- 
braid'ing,  a.,  un  up  held',  a., 
un  up-lift'ed,  a.,  un-urged'  ( fin- 
Qrjd'),  a .,  un-urned'  (-Ornd'), 
a.,  un-us'a-ble  (fin-uz'd-b’l),  a. 
See  un-,  not.  [usage.  Obs.  | 
un-us'age,  n.  Want  oV  lack  of  | 
un-us'ed-ness  (fin-uz'5d-n5s), 
n.  See -ness. 

un  use'ful,  a.,  u  n-u  s  e'f  u  1-1  y, 
a<tr..  un-use'ful-ness,  n.,  un-u'- 
ti-liza-ble  ( rin-a'tT-lTz'd-b’l ), 
a.,  un-u'ti-lized  (-lTzd),  a.,  un- 
ut'tered,  un-va'cat-ed  t  -va'- 
kat-ed),  a.,  un-vae'ei-nat  ed 
( un-vftk'sT-nat'ed),  a.,  un-vac'- 
il-lat  ing,  a.  See  un-,  not. 
un-vail'.  +  unveil. 
un-vain',  «.,  un-val'iant.  a. 
See  UN-, not.  [able.  Obs.i 
un-val'u-a-ble,  a.  1.  Invalu-I 
2.  Not  valuable.  Rare. 
un-vamped'  C-vfimpt'),  a.,  un- 
van'quish-a-ble.  «.,  un-van'- 
quished.  a.  See  un-,  not. 

un-van'taged  (fin-van'titjd),  a. 

Having  no  advantage.  Obs. 
un-va'ri-a-ble.  a.  Invariable. 
—  un-va'ri-a^bly,  adv. 
un-va'ri-ant.  a.,  un-va'ried.  a., 
un-va'ri-e-gat  ed  (fin-va'rl-?- 


un-used'  (un-uzd' ;  S7),  a.  1.  Not  used  ;  as,  an  unused  room. 

2.  Not  habituated  ;  unaccustomed. 

Unused  to  bend,  impatient  of  control.  Thomson 

3.  Not  usual ;  unwonted.  Bare. 

un-U'SU  al  (un-u'zhu-al),  a.  Not  usual;  uncommon  ;  rare  ; 
as,  an  unusual  season ;  unusual  learning.  —  un-lFsu-al'i-ty 
(-51'T-tT),  n.  —  un-u'su-al  ly,  adv.  —  un-u'su-ai-ness,  n. 
un-ut'ter-a-ble  (un-ut/er-d-b’l),  a.  Not  utterable ;  inex¬ 
pressible;  ineffable  ;  unspeakable;  as,  unutterable  anguish. 

Sighed  and  looked  unutterable  things.  Thomson. 

—  un-ut'ter-a-bil'i-ty  (-ri-bll'T-tY),  n.  —  un-ut'ter-a  ble- 
ness,  n.  —  un-ut'ter-a-bly,  adv. 
un-val'ued  (un-v51'ud),  a.  1.  Not  valued  or  appraised ; 
also,  not  valued,  or  prized  ;  hence,  disregarded ;  as,  an  un¬ 
valued  estate.  “  Unvalued  persons.”  Shak. 

2.  Having  inestimable  value  ;  invaluable.  Obs.  Spenser. 
un  var'nished  (-var'nlslit),  a.  Not  varnished  ;  hence, 
not  embellished  ;  as,  the  unvarnished  truth, 
un-veil'  (un-val'),  v.  t.  [1st  un-  +  veil.]  To  remove  a 
veil  from  ;  to  divest  of  a  veil ;  to  uncover  ;  to  disclose  to 
view ;  to  reveal ;  as,  she  unveiled  her  face, 
un-veil',  v.  i.  To  remove  a  veil ;  to  reveal  one’s  self, 
un-voice'  (un-vois'),  v.  t.  Phon.  To  deprive  of  voice,  or 
vocal  tone  ;  —  said  of  voiced  sounds. 

un- voice',  v.  i.  Phon.  To  lose  voice,  or  vocal  tone  ;  to  be¬ 
come  voiceless  ;  —  said  of  voiced  sounds, 
un-voiced  (-voist' ;  Sl),pret.  &  p.  p.  of  unvoice.  Hence  : 
a.  Deprived  of  its  vocal  quality  ;  —  said  of  voiced  sounds, 
un- voiced',  a.  Phon.  Voiceless. 

un-vow'eled,  un-vow'elled  (un-vou'eld),  a.  Having  no 
vowel  sounds  or  signs. 

un  vul'gar  ize  (-vul'gar-Iz),  v.  t.  [1st  un-  -f-  vulgarize.] 
To  divest  of  vulgarity  ;  to  make  not  vulgar, 
un-war'rant-a  ble  (un-wor'dn-td-b’l),  a.  Not  warranta¬ 
ble  ;  indefensible;  not  justifiable.  —  un-war'rant-a-bil'- 
i-ty  (-td-bTl'T-tT),  t?.  —  un  war'rant-a  ble  ness,  n.  —  un- 
war'rant-a  bly,  adv. 

UU-war'rant-ed,  a.  Not  warranted  ;  being  without  war¬ 
rant,  authority,  or  guaranty.  —  un-war'rant-ed-ly,  adv. 
Un-wa'ry  (fln-wa'ri ;  115),  a.  [Cf.  unware.  See  un-,  not ; 
wary.]  1.  Not  vigilant  against  danger  ;  not  wary  or  cau¬ 
tious  ;  unguarded ;  precipitate  ;  heedless ;  careless. 

2.  Unexpected.  Obs.  Spenser. 

un-wash'en  (un-wosh'Ti),  a.  Not  washed.  Archaic. 
un-wa'ter  (un-w8'ter),  v.  t.  [1st  un-  -f-  water.]  Mining. 
To  free  from  water  by  draining,  pumping,  or  hoisting. 


un-wea'ried  (un-we'rYd),  a.  Not  wearied  ;  lienee,  indefati¬ 
gable.  — -  un  wea'ried-ly,  adv.  —  un-wea'ried-ness,  n. 
un  weath'ered  (Qn-wSth'erd),  a.  Not  weathered;  not 
changed  by  exposure  to  air  or  weather,  as  rock  dust, 
un- weave'  (un-wev'),  v.  t.  [1st  un — f-  weave.]  To  un¬ 
fold  ;  undo  ;  ravel,  as  what  has  been  woven, 
un  well'  (un-w§F ;  87),  a.  1.  Not  well  ;  indisposed  ;  not  in 
good  health  ;  somewhat  ill ;  ailing. 

2.  Med.  Specif.,  ill  from  menstruation  ;  menstmant. 

3.  Evil;  wicked.  Obs.  King  Alisaunder. 

un-whole'  (un-hol';  87),  a.  [AS.  unhal.  See  un-  not; 

whole.]  Not  whole  ;  sick;  imperfect;  unsound.  Obs. 
un-wield'y  (un-wel'di),a.  Not  easily  wielded  or  carried  ; 
unmanageably  bulky  or  ponderous.  —  un-wield'i-ly  (-di¬ 
ll),  adv.  —  un-wield'i  ness,  n. 
un-will'  (un-wTl'),  v.  i.  [1st  un-  -j-  will.]  To  reverse  the 
will  in  regard  to. 

un- willed' (-wild';  87),  a.  [1st  +  will.]  Deprived  of 
the  faculty  of  will  or  volition, 
un  willed',  a.  Not  willed. 

un-will'ing  (un-wTl'Tng),  a.  Not  willing  ;  loath  ;  reluc¬ 
tant  ;  also,  rarely,  involuntary  ;  as,  unwilling  ears.  — 
un-will'ing-ly,  adv.  —  un  will'ing  ness,  n. 
unwind'  (un-\und'),  v.  t. ;  un-wound'  (-wound');  un¬ 
winding.  [AS.  unwindan.  See  1st  un-  ;  wind  to  coil.] 
To  wind  off  ;  to  loose  or  separate,  as  wliat  is  wound  or 
convolved,  as  a  ball  of  yarn  ;  lienee,  Bare,  to  disentangle, 
un  wind',  v.  i.  To  be,  become,  or  admit  of  being,  unwound, 
un  Wis'dom  (un-wlz'dwm),  n.  [AS.  unwisdom.]  Want 
of  wisdom  ;  unwise  conduct  or  action  ;  lolly. 

We  smile  at  the  unwisdom  which  could  expect  to  regulate 
private  habits  and  manners  by  Btatute.  J.  A.  Froude . 

un-wise'  (un-wiz' ;  see  un-),  a.  [AS.  unwrs.  See  un- 
not ;  wise,  a.]  Not  wise ;  defective  in  wisdom  ;  injudi¬ 
cious  ;  foolish  ;  as,  an  unwise  man,  king,  measure, 
un-wise'ly,  adv.  [AS.  unwislice.]  In  an  unwise  manner, 
degree,  etc.  ;  injudiciously  ;  foolishly, 
un  wit'ting  (un-wTt'ing),  a.  [Cf.  AS.  unwitende.]  1.  Un¬ 
known.  Obs.  or  Scot. 

2.  Not  knowing;  unconscious;  ignorant, 
un-wont'ed  (iin-wun'ted),  a.  1.  Not  wonted ;  unaccus¬ 
tomed  ;  unused ;  not  made  familiar  by  practice  ;  as,  a  child 
unwonted  to  strangers  ;  unwonted  customs. 

2.  Uncommon;  unusual;  infrequent ;  rare;  as,  unwonted 
changes.  “  Unwonted  lights.”  Byron . 

—  un-wont'ed-ly,  adv.  —  un-wont'ed-ness,  n. 


paFfid),  a.,  un-va'ry-ing,  a.,  un- 
va'ry-ing-ly,  adv.  See  un-,  not.  * 
unvarnystly.  ^  unwarnistly.  J 
,  un-vas'sal.  r.  t.  To  set  free  ( 
from  vassalage. 

j  un-vault'ed,  a.,  un-veiled'  (fin-  i 
I  vald'),  un-vell'ed-ly,  adv.  See  | 
I  un-,  not. 

un-veil'er.n.  One  who  unveils. 

[  unvele.  f  unfele,  unwell. 

un-vend'i-ble,  a.,  un-ven'er-a- 
ble,  a.._un-ven'er-at  ed  (un- 
ven'Sr-aFed),  a.,  un-ve'ni-al, 
a.  See  un-,  not. 
unvenkusable.  a.  [See  van- 
0UISH.1  That  cannot  be  van¬ 
quished.  Obs. 

un-ven'omed  (fin-vPn'wmd),  a 
un-ven'om  ous.  a.,  un-vent'ed. 
a.,  un-ven'ti-lat  ed.  a.,  un-ven'- 
tured,  a.,  un-ven'tur-ous.  a.. 
un  ve-ra'cious  ( -ra'sh?l8),a.  See 
un-,  not.  [Want  of  veracity.  I 
un^e-rac'i-ty  (-r  fis'l-tl),  n.  | 
un-ver'dant,  a.,  un-ver'i-fi  a- 
;  ble  (fin-vCr'Y-fl'd-bi),  a.,  un- 
I  ver'i-fied  (-fid),  a.,  un-ver'i-ta- 
ble.  un-versed'  (Qn-vflrst'), 
un-ver'si-fied,  a.,  un-ver'ti- 
cal.  a.  See  un-,  not. 
unvesten.  i*  unfasten. 
unvette.  f  unite,  [i  n-,  not.l 
un-vexed'  (Qn-vPkst'),  a.  Seel 
un-vic'ar.  v.  t.  [1st  un-  +  vic¬ 
ar.]  To  deprive  of  the  position 
or  office  of  a  vicar.  Rare. 
un-vi'eious  (Q  n-v  I  s  s),  a.y 
un  vic-to'ri  ous.  a.,  un-vict'- 
ualed,  un-vict'ualled  (fm-vit'- 
*  Id ),  a,  un-viewed'  (-vud'),  a., 
un-vig'i-lant  (-v  T  j'T-1  d  n  £),  a., 
un  vig'or-ous,  a.,  un-vig'or- 
ous-ly,  a<lv.,  un-vin'di-cat  ed,o., 
un  vin-dic'tive,  a.  See  un-,  not 
un-vi'o-la-ble,  a.  Inviolable. 
Rare.  [un-,  not.  I 

un-vl'o-lat  ed  (-lat'Sd),  a.  See| 
un-vir'tue.  n.  Want  of  virtue, 
un-vir'tu-ous,  a.,  un-vir'tu-ous- 
ly,  adv.  See  un-,  not. 
unvised,  a.  Unintentional.  Obs. 
un-vis'i-ble.  a.  Invisible.  —  un- 
vis'i-bly.  Roth  Obs.  or  R. 
un  vi'sioned  (fin-vlzh't/nd),  a.. 
un-vis'it-ed,  a.,  im-vis'ored, 

( ft  n-v  I  z'S  r  d  ;  -vl'zPrd).  a.. 
un-vi'tal.  a.,  un-vi'ti  at  ed 
(-vIsh'Y-at'gd),  a.,  un-vit'ri-fi' 
a  ble,  a.,  un-vit'ri-fied.  a.,  un 
vlv'i-fied  (un-vTv'Y-ild),  a.  See 
un-,  not. 

un-viz'ard.  ?•.  t.  [lsti/n-  -}-  viz¬ 
ard.]  To  take  the  vizard,  or 
mask,  from  ;  to  unmask.  Obs. 
un-vo'cal,  a.,  un-voice'ful,  a., 
un-void'a-ble,  a.,  un-vol'a-til- 
ized.  a.,  un^o-li'tioned  (fin'vfi- 
llsh'and),  a.,  un  vo-lup'tu-ous. 
a.  See  un-,  not.  Itary.  Obs.  | 
un-vol'un-ta-ry,  a.  Involun-| 
unvonded,  a.  [AS .  fan d uni  to 
try.  See  un-,  not.]'  Untried; 
un  tempted  Obs 
unvorgulde,  a.  [AS  unforf/ol- 
den.  Cf.  foryelde.]  Unre¬ 
warded.  Obs. 

un-vote',  v.  t.  [1st  un-  4-  vote. J 
To  reverse  or  annul  by  vote,  as 
something  previously  voted, 
uu-vouched'  (fin-voncht'),  a., 
un-vowed'  (fin-voud'),  a.,  un- 
voy'age-a-ble,  a.,  un-vul'can- 
|  ized.  </.,  un-vul'gar,  a.,  un-vul'- 
I  gar-ly,  adv..  un-vul'ner-a-ble, 

I  a.  (Obs.),  un-wad'ded,  a.,  un- 
|  waft'ed,  a.  See  vs-,  not. 
un  w'aged'  (fin-waid'  ;  87),  a. 
Without  wages.  Obs. 
un-wait'ed.  a.,  un-waked'  (nn- 
wiikt'),  a .,  un  wake'ful,  a.,  un¬ 
wake 'ful  ness,  n..  un-wak'ened 
(-Avak'’nd),  a.  See  UN-,  not 


unwaker.  a.  rtw-  not  -f  ME. 
waker  watchful,  AS.  wacor.  Cf. 

|  wake,  v.]  Unwatchful.  Obs. 
un-walk'a-ble,  a.  Unfit  for 
|  walking.  R.  [walking.  R.  I 
un-walk'lng,  a.  Not  given  to | 
un-walled'  (-wflld'),  a.  See  un-, 
not.  [from  a  wallet.  I 

un-wal'let,  V.  t.  To  remove  | 
un-wan'der-ing,  a.,  nn-wan'- 
ing  i  fin-wan'Ing ),  a.,  un-want'- 
ed,  a.  See  un-,  not. 
un-wap'pered,  a.  Not  made 
tremulous.  Obs. 
un-ward'ed.  a.  Not  warded  ; 
unguarded.  Obs.  or  JR.  [Obs.  I 
un-ware',  adv.  =  unwares.  | 
un-ware',  a.  [AS.  uuiner  un¬ 
wary.  Cf.  unwary.]  Obs.  1.  Un¬ 
aware  or  unwary;  unsuspicious. 
2.  Happening  unexpectedly  ; 
unforeseen  ;  unknown. 

—  un-ware'ly,  adv.  Obs.  —  un- 
ware'ness,  n.  Obs.  [ Obs. I 
un-wareB'.ar/r.  Unexpectedly.  | 

;  un-wa'ri-ly  (fin-wa'rl-lT  ;  115;, 
adv.  of  unwary.  See  ly. 

I  un-wa'ri-ness,  n.  See  -ness. 
un-wa'ring-ly.  adv.  Unguard¬ 
edly  ;  unwittingly.  Obs.  or  R. 
un-war'like',  a.  See  un-.  not. 

J  un-warm',  r.  i.  [lst  ww-.]  To  lose 
warmth.  [un-,  not.l 

un-warmed'  (-w8rmd'),  a.  See| 
un  warned'  (-w ornd'), a.  [AS. 
unwarnod .  1  See  un-,  not.  — 
un-warn'ed-ly,  adv. 
*m-war'ni8hed,  a.  [?m-  not  + 
p.  )).  of  ME.  u  arnische n  to  fur¬ 
nish,  OF.  u  arnir.y ar.  of  i/amir, 
to  furnish,  warn.  See  oarnish.J 
Unfurnished.  Obs. 
unwarnist.  a.  [Cf.  u  x  w  a  r- 
n  i  s  ii  e  i).]  Unwarned  —  un- 
|  warnistlv,  adv.  Roth  Obs.  Sc ot 
un-warp',  v.t.  [1st un-  +  warp.] 
To  restore  from  a  warped  state, 
un-warped'  (un-w6rpt'),  a  See 
un-,  not. 

,  un-war'rant,  v.  t.  Not  to  war¬ 
rant  ;  to  disallow.  Rare. 
unwarrayed.  a.  [OF.  werreier, 
var.  of  i/uerreier  to  make  war, 
to  attack,  F  guerroj/er.]  Not 
attacked.  Obs.  [  Obs.  I 

I  un-warred',  a.  Free  from  war. | 
un-war'ren.  v.  t.  To  divest  of 
status  ns  a  warren.  Obs. 
unwaryit.  a.  [See  wary  to 
curse.]  Not  cursed.  01, s.  Scot 
un  washed'  (fin-wfisht';,  a.,  un- 
wash'ed-ness,  v.,  un-wast'ed 
(fin-was'ted  ;  -tTd  :  151),  a.,  un- 
waste'ful.  a.,  un-waste'ful-ly, 
adv.,  un-wast'ing  (-was'tTng), 
a.,  un-wast'ing-ly.  adv..  un- 
watch'a-ble.  un-watched', 

,  a.,  un  watch 'ful,  a.,  un-watch'- 
ful-ly.  adv..  un-watch'ful-ness, 
//.,un-wa'tered,  a.  See  un-,  not. 
i  un  wa'ter-y,  a.  [cf.  AS  un- 
inrteny],  un-wa'vered  (-wa'- 
verd),  </..  un-wa'ver-ing.  a.,  un- 
wa'ver-ing-lv,  adv.,  un-wav'- 
ing  (un-wav'ing),  a.,  un-waxed' 
(-wakst'),  a.  See  un-,  not. 

I  un-wayed'  (fin-wad'),  a.  Obs. 

1.  Not  used  to  travel. 

2.  Having  no  ways  or  roads. 

un  weak'ened.  un-wealth'y, 
a.,  un  weaned'  (-wend';,  a.,  un- 
weap'oned  (-wtp'und).  a un¬ 
wear 'able,  a.,  un-wea'ri-a-ble, 
a.,  un-wea'rl-a-bly,  adv.  See 
ux-,  not 

un-wea'ry.  r  t.  [See  1st  un-.] 
'I’o  relieve  of  weariness.  Obs. 

,  un-wea'ry,  a.  [cf.  AS.  un- 
|  iverif/],  un-wea'ry-ing,  a .,  un- 
wea'ry-ing-ly,  adv.  See  un-, 
not. 

unweather,  unweder,  n.  Bad 


weather  ;  storm.  Ohs. 
un-weath'ex-ly,  a.,  un  weath'- 
er-wise  ,  a.  See  un-,  not. 
un-web',  r.  t.  To  unravel  the 
web  of.  Rare.  —  un-webbed' 
(fin-wCbd'),  a.,  un-wed',  un- 
wed'ded,  a.  See  un-.  not. 
un-wedge'a-ble,  a.  Not  to  be 
split  with  wedges.  Obs.  or  Jt. 
un-weed'ed,  a.  See  UN-.  not. 
un-weel'  (fin-wel';,  a.  Unwell. 

—  un-weel'ness.  w.  Toth  Scot. 
un-weened'  (-wend';,  «.,  un- 
weep'ing,  a.  See  un-,  not. 
un-weet'ing,  a.  [See  un-  not ; 
weet,  w  it.  I  Unwitting.  Obs. 

—  un-weet'ing-ly,  adv.  _  Ohs. 
un-weigh'a-bie  (un-wa'd-h’l), 
a.,  un-weighed'  (-wad';,  a.,  un- 
weigh'ing,  un-weight'ed,  a. 
See  un-,  not. 

unweirdit,  a.  [See  UN-  not; 
weird  fate.]  Ill-fated.  Obs. 
Scot.  [cordially.  RareA 

un-wel'come,  v.  t.  To  greet  un-| 
un-wel'come.  a.  See  un-,  not. 

—  un-wel'come-ly,  adv.  —  un- 
wel'come-ness.  n. 

unwelde,  a.  Impotent;  un¬ 
manageable  ;  helpless.  Obs. 
unwelde,».  [Cf.  AS.  geweald,f/e- 
weold,  yen' dd ,  power,  strength.] 
Weakness.  Obs. 
un-weld'ed,  a.  See  un-,  not. 
un-weld'ed,  a.  Unwieldy.  Obs. 
unweldy.  4*  unwieldy. 
unwell,  n.  [Cf.  AS.  wel ,  adv., 
well,  wela  weal,  prosperity.] 
Evil  ;  hardship.  Ohs. 
un-well'ness,  n.  See  -ness. 
un-wel'some-nees,  n.  [C1.  un- 
not;  well,  adv. ;  -SOME;  -NESS.J 
Ill  success.  Obi 
unwelth,  n.  [See  un-  not; 
wealth.]  Impotency  ;  misfor¬ 
tune.  Obs 

un-wemmed'  (fi  n-w  find'),  a. 
[AS.]  Not  blemished.  Obs. 
unweote.  ^  unwit,  a  fool, 
unwepned.  ^  unweaponed. 
un-wept',  a.  See  un-,  not. 
unweried.  f  UN W  E  1KI1  D. 
unwerred,  a.  [Cf.  un-  not;  war.] 
Unassailed.  Obs. 
un-wet',  a.,  un-wet'ta-ble,  a., 
un-wet'ted,  un  whet'ted.  a., 
un-whipped',  un-whipt'.  a.,  un¬ 
whirled'  (Qn-hwflrld'),  a.,  un- 
whit'ened  (fin-hwlt'’nd),  a., 
un-white'washed/,'/.,unwhole'- 
some.o..  un-whole'some-ly//f/?-., 
un-whole'some-ness,  n.  See  i  n-, 
not. 

un-wide'.  adv.  I  AS.  ivide  wide¬ 
ly,  far,  fr.  wid  wide.]  Not  far 
off.  Ohs.  [See  un-,  not.  I 

un-wid'ened  (fin-wid',nd<),  «.l 
un-wield'some,  a.  Unwieldy. 
Obs.  [See  un-,  not.  I 

un-wlfe'llke/,  a.,  un-wife'ly,  ?i.| 
unwight,  n.  [See  un-  not  (inten¬ 
sive)  ;  wight  a  being.]  Fiend  ; 
wretch.  Obs.  — a.  Monstrous  r 
frightful.  Obs.  [not.l 

un-wild'(  Qn-wTld'),a.  See  un-,| 
un-wild'  (-wild'),  r.  t  [1st  un- 
4-  wild,  j  To  tame  ;  subdue.  Obs. 
un-wild'y.  a.  [See  un-  not  ; 
wild,  a.]  Docile;  tractable.  Ohs. 
un-wil'ful.  ^’ar.  of  un  willful. 
unwill.  n.  Also  unwille.  [AS. 
vnu'il(l),  unwilla .]  Displeasure; 
disinclination.  Ohs. 
nnwille,  a.  Reluctant.  Ohs. 
un-will'ful,  a.  See  UN-,  not. 
un-will'v.  a.  [?/??-  not  4-  ME. 
willy  willing.]  Unwilling.  Obs. 
un-wil'y  (fin-wIl'T),  a.  See  un-, 
not.  [Obs.  j 

un-wim'ple,  v  t.  To  unveil. | 
unwin,  unwinne,  n.  [ME  also 
unwunne  ;  un-  not  4-  w  untie, 


triune,  delight,  pleasure,  AS. 

U'f/nti.  Cf.  winsome.]  Sorrow; 
sadness.  Obs.  [a.  See  UN-,  not.l 
un  win'dowed  ( Qu-wYn'dod),| 
unwine,  n.  IAS.;  un-  not  4- 
wine  friend.]  An  enemy.  Obs. 
un-winged'  (fi  n-w  I  n  g  d'),  a. 
See  un-,  not. 

un-wink',  v.  i.  [1st  un-  -f  irmk , 
v.J  To  open  (the  eyes).  Obs. 
un-wink'ing,  a.  See  un-,  not. 
—  un-wink'ing-ly,  adv. 
unwinly,  adv.  [See  unwin  sor¬ 
row  ;-ly.]  Sorrowfully  ;  sadly; 
unpleasantly.  Obs.  [Obs.  Scot. I 
un-win'na-ble,«.  Impregnable.! 
unwinne,  a.  [Cf.  AS.  unwynsum 
unpleasant.]  Unpleasant.  Obs. 
unwinne.  4*  unwin. 
un-win'ning,  a.,  un  win'nowed 
(u n-w  In  'del  ),  a.,  un-win'some, 
a.,  un-wiped'  (fin-wlpt'),  a.  See 
un-,  not.  [wire  from.  I 

un-wire',  v.  t.  To  remove  the| 
un-wish',  v.  t.  [1st  un-  4-  wish.] 
To  wish  not  to  be  ;  to  destroy  by 
wishing.  Obs.  (un-,  not.l 

un  wished' (fin -wish t';,  a.  Seel 
un-wist'  (fin-wist';,  a.  [See  un- 
not ;  cf.  wise  to  inlormj  Obs. 

1.  Not  known  ;  unknown. 

2.  Not  knowing  ;  unwitting, 
un-wit',  v.  t  [1st  un-  -f  wit.] 
I’o  deprive  of  wit.  Obs.  [Ob*. I 
un-wit',  v.  i.  To  be  ignorant.  | 
un-wit',n.  [wn-not  4-  wit.]  Want 
of  wit  or  understanding.  Obs. 
un'wit',  n.  [AS.  unwita.]  An 
ignoramus;  a  fool.  Ohs.  [Obs. | 
un-wit'and-ne88,  n.  Ignorance.  I 
un-witch',?-,  t.  [1st  ?/?<--f-  mteh.] 
'To  free  from  enchantment. 
unwiteneBS.  n.  [Cf.  unwit,  un- 
w  itt  ER.]Wantof  judgment.  Obs. 
un  with-draw'ing,  a.,  un'with- 
drawn',  a.,  un-with'ered  (fin- 
wltfe'5rd),  un-with'er-ing.  a., 
un  withheld',  a.,  un  wlth- 
hold'ing.  a.,  un'with-stand'ing, 
a.,  un  with-stood',  a..  un-wity- 
less,  «.,  un-wit'nessed,  a.  See 
un-,  not. 

un  wit 'ter,  a.  ICf.  Icel.  uvitr 
foolish,  E.  unwit  fool.]  Igno¬ 
rant.  -  un  wit'ter-ly.  adv.  — 
un-wit'ter-ness.  u.  All  Obs. 
un-wit'ti-ly,  adv.  of  un  witty. 
nn-wit'ting.  n.  [t/n-  not  4-  wit- 
in,j.  n.J  Ignorance.  Obs.  [ting. I 
un-wit'ting-ly,  adv.  of  unwit-| 
un-wlt'ty.  a.  (  Cf.  AS.  umvittig 
without  understanding.]  See 
UN-,  not. 

un-wived'  (On-wird'),  a.  With¬ 
out,  or  bereaved  of,  a  wife.  Obs. 
un-woe'ful.  a.  See  un-,  not. 
unwolde,  a.  [Cf.  AS.  vnge- 
wcaldeti  not  under  control.] 
Unwieldy;  stiff  in  motion.  Obs. 
un-wom'an  (un-wdbm'tfn),  v.  t. 
[1st  ///?- 4-  iroman.]  To  deprive 
of  womanly  qualities.  Rare. 
un-wom'an dike',  a.,  un-wom'- 
an-li-ness,  ?/.,  un-wom'an-ly,  a. 
See  un-,  not. 

nn-wom'an-ly,  adv.  In  a  man- 
nerunbecominpa woman,  (not.l 
un-won'  (fin-wfin';,  a.  See  un-,1 
unwon,  a.  [?/?/-  not  4-  M  E.  icone 
accustomed,  AS.  geu  un,  ge- 
wnna.]  Unwonted.  Obs. 
un-won'a-ble,  a.  Not  to  he  won. 
Obs.  [wind.  | 

un-wond'.  Obs.  pret.  of  ux-| 
nn-won'der  (fin-wfin'd5r).  v.  t. 
[1st  vti-  4-  wonder.]  To  divest 
uf  the  quality  of  wonder  or  mys¬ 
tery  ;  to  explain.  Obs.  or  R. 
un-won'der-ing,  a.  See  i  n-,  not. 
unwondid.  4*  un  wounded. 
un-wont'  (fin-wfint'),  a.  Un¬ 
wonted.  Obs.  or  Archaic. 
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nn-work'  (Sn-wflrk'),  v.  t.  [1st  un-  +  work.]  To  undo  or 
destroy,  as  work  previously  done. 

un- worldly  (uu-wGrld'li),  a.  Not  worldly;  spiritual  — 

un- world'll  ness  (  li  nes),  n. 

un-woimed'  (-wflrind' ;  87),  a.  Of  a  dog,  uot  wormed  ;  not 
having  had  the  worm,  or  lytta,  under  the  tongue  cut  out. 
un  wor'thy  (un-wfir'tfaT),  a.  1.  Not  worthy.  Specif  :  a 
Wanting  merit,  value,  or  the  like;  — said  of  persons  or 
things,  b  Not  deserving  something  ;—  often  with  of;  as 
men  unworthy  of  respect,  c  Not  fit  or  suitable  ;  unbecom- 
l,ig  ;  usually  with  oj  ;  as,  an  act  unworthy  of  man. 

2.  Undeserved.  Obs.  Spenser. 

—  un  wor'thi  ly  (  thl-ll),  adv.  —  un  wor'thi  ness,  n. 
un-wrap'  (un-r5p'),  v.  t.  [1st  un-  -f-  wrap.]  To  open  or 
undo,  as  what  is  wrapped  or  folded, 
un  wrap',  v.  i.  To  become  unwrapped  or  undone, 
un-wreathe'  (un-reth'),  v.  t.  [1st  un-  -f-  wreathe .] 
untwist,  uncoil,  or  untwine,  as  anything  wreathed, 
un-wrin'kle  (Gn-rTq'k’l),  v.  t.  [1st  un-  -f  wrinkle .] 
reduce  from  a  wrinkled  state  ;  to  smooth, 
un-writ'ten  (Gn-rlt'’n),  a.  [AS.  unwriten.]  1.  Not  writ¬ 
ten  ;  not  reduced  to  writing ;  oral ;  traditional  ;  as,  un¬ 
written  agreements,  knowledge,  doctrines. 

2.  Containing  no  writing ;  blank  ;  as,  unwritten  paper, 
unwritten  law.  a.  Law.  Law  not  committed  to  writing  at 
its  origin,  but  originated  in  custom  or  otherwise  than  as 
formally  made  and  declared  by  the  sovereign  legislative 

Eower,  as  the  common  law  of  England  or  the  United  States. 

ee  written  LAW.  b  The  assumed  rule  or  custom  that  a 
measure  of  immunity  shall  be  given  to  those  guilty  of  cer¬ 
tain  criminal  acts  of  revenge  (cf.  self-help),  esp.  in  aveng¬ 
ing  injury  to  family  honor  arising  from  seduction  or  adul¬ 
tery,  often  referred  to  as  existing  in  communities  where 
persons  guilty  of  such  acts  escape  punishment  by  reason 
of  a  public  sentiment  justifying  their  acts. 

UU-yoke'  (Qn-yok'),  v.  t.  [AS.  ungeocian.  See  1st  un-  ; 
yoke.]  1.  To  loose  or  free  from  a  yoke,  as  oxen. 

2.  To  part;  disjoin;  disconnect. 

un  yoked'  (un-y5kt';  87),  a.  Not  yet  yoked  ;  not  having 
worn  the  yoke. 

un  yoked',  p.  a.  1.  Freed  or  loosed  from  a  yoke. 

2.  Licentious  ;  unrestrained.  Obs.  Shak. 

un-zoned'  (Gn-zoud' ;  87),  a.  1.  Not  zoned  ;  not  girdled. 
2.  Not  confined  to  a  zone  ;  unrestricted.  Obs. 

Bp#(Gp ),(idv.  [AS.  up,  upp,  up ;  akin  to  OFries.  up,  op , 
I).  op ,  OS.  up,  OHG.  uf  G.  avf,  I  cel.  &  Sw.  upp,  Dan. 
op,  Goth,  iup ,  and  prob.  E.  over.  See  over.]  1.  In  or 
toward  a  higher  position  ;  above  ;  aloft ;  in  a  direction 
contrary  to  that  of  gravity  ;  —  the  opposite  of  down.  That 
in  respect  to  which  up  denotes  the  higher  position  is  often 
to  be  understood  from  the  context ;  thus,  he  gets  up,  that 
is,  out  of  bed  ;  the  sun  is  up,  that  is,  above  the  horizon. 

But  they  presumed  to  go  up  unto  the  hilltop.  Num.  xiv.  44. 
2-  At,  towards,  or  to  any  point  thought  of  as  higher;  — 
often  with  a  preposition  ;  as,  to  go  up  to  London  ;  esp.,  in¬ 
dicating  a  higher  point  or  degree  of  age,  rank,  amount, 
pitch,  etc. ;  as,  to  train  a  child  up ;  he  was  well  up  in  his 
class  ;  prices  are  up  ;  to  sing  up  to  high  C. 

I  am  afflicted  and  ready  to  die  from  my  youth  up. 

Ps.  lxxxviii.  15. 

Those  that  were  up  themselves  kept  others  low.  Spenser. 
3.  Specif. :  a  In  action  ;  as,  to  set  up  vibrations;  —  often 
in  the  sense  of  roused  (as,  his  blood  was  up)  or  of  in 
progress.  “  The  hunt  is  up."  Shak. 

Let  us,  then,  be  up  and  doing.  Longfellow. 
b  In  prominence  or  consideration  ;  in  view  ;  as,  a  missing 
trinket  turns  up  ;  to  bring  up  a  matter  for  discussion. 

His  name  was  up  through  all  the  adjoining  provinces.  Milton. 
C  Before  a  magistrate  on  a  criminal  charge  ;  as,  to  be  up 
for  assault.  Colloq.  d  In  gambling,  at  stake;  as,  money 
vp  on  a  game.  Colloq.  e  Baseball.  At  bat ;  as,  he  had 
three  hits  in  four  times  up.  f  Naut.  Towards  the  point  from 
which  the  wind  blows  ;  into  the  wind  ;  as,  to  keep  a  ship  up. 
4.  To  or  in  a  position  of  equal  advance  or  equality  ;  not 
short  of,  back  of,  less  advanced  than,  away  from,  or  the 
like  ;  —  usually  followed  by  to  or  with ;  as,  to  be  up  to  the 
chin  in  water  ;  to  come  up  with  the  enemy  ;  to  live  up  to 
engagements  ;  to  bring  an  account  up  to  date. 

As  a  boar  was  whetting  his  teeth,  up  comes  a  fox  to  him. 

V  Estrange. 

5  Hence,  in  the  position  of  being  prepared,  informed,  or 
competent ;  as,  to  be  up  in  heraldry. 


un-wooed'  (tin-wood'),  a.  See 
un-,  not.  [woof  from.  I 

un-woof',  v.  t.  To  take  the| 
un-word'a  ble  (On-wQr'dd-b’l), 
a.  See  un-,  not.  —  un-word'a- 
bly,  adv.  [also,  not  speaking.  I 
un-word'ed,  a.  Not  worded:! 
un  word'y,  un-word'i  ly.  Scot. 

vars.  Of  UNWORTHY,  UNWORTHI¬ 
LY.  [a.]  A  misdeed.  Obs. I 
unwork,  u.  [See  un-  not;  work,| 
un-work'a-ble  (ftn-wQr'kd-b’l), 
un  work'ing,  a.,  un-work'- 
man-like',  a.  See  un-,  not. 
un -work'raan-ly,  at/v.  Unwork¬ 
manlike.  Obs.  or  R. 
un-world',  v.  t.  To  render  not 
of,  or  of  the  nature  of,  the  world. 
Rare.  fluttered.  Ohs.  | 

un-worm 'wood' eel,  a.  Not  em-| 
unworn'  (On-worn';  201),  a., 
un-wor'rled  C-wur'Td),  a.  See 
un-,  not. 

un-wor'ship  (Gn-wflr'shYp),  n. 
[AS.  u/iweo/^.scqjedishonor.  See 
un-  not;  worship.]  Lack  of 
worship  or  honor;  discredit. Obs. 
un-wor'ship,  v.  t.  [See  1st  un-.] 
To  dishonor;  discredit.  Obs. 
un-wor'shiped.  un-wor'shipped 
(-shTpt),  a.,  un-wor'ship-ful.  a., 
un-wor'ship  ing  un  wor' ship¬ 
ping,  a.  See  un-,  not. 
un-wor'ship-ly,  adr.  Disre¬ 
spectfully.  Obs.  [  Obs.  or  R.  I 
un-worth',  n.  Un  worthiness.  | 
un- worth',  a.  [AS.  unweort f.j 
Worthless  :  valueless  ;  unwor¬ 
thy.  —  un  worth'ly,  adr.  Obs. 
—  un  worth 'ness.  ><■  Obs. 
unworthhede,  n.  [ unworth ,  n. 
+  old  form  of  -head.]  Unwor- 
thiness.  Obs.  [worthy.  I 

un-wor'thy,  r.  t.  To  render  not! 
un  wound '( un-wound'),  p.  a .  of 

UNWIND. 

un  wound',  a.  See  un-,  not. 
un  wound'a-ble  (-woon'dd-h’l ; 
-woun'dd-b’l),  a.,  un  wound'ed, 


a.,  un-wo'ven  (Cm-w<5'v’n),  a. 
See  un-,  not. 
unwrast.  d*  un  wrest. 
un-wrath'ful.  a.  See  un-,  not. 
—  un-wrath'fUl-ly,  adr. 
un-wray',  r.  t.  =  unwry.  Obs. 
unwreah. pret.  of  unwry.  ’>*. 
un  wreaked'  (un-rekt'),  a.  Not 
wreaked  or  revenged.  Obs. 
un-wreak'en,o.  [  mi-  not  -(-old  p. 
p.  of  wreak.]  Unrevenged.  Obs. 
un- wrecked'  (-r£kt').  a.  See 
un-,  not.  [trick.  Obs. | 

unwrench,  n.  [AS.  itnwrmc.  1  A  | 
un-wrenched'  (fin-rincht';  140), 
a.  See  un-,  not. 
unwrest,  a.  [AS.  iinwrn‘st_ weak, 
wretched  :  un-  not  4-  wriest  del¬ 
icate.  excellent.!  Ohs.  a  Feeble: 
worthless,  b  Deceitful;  wicked, 
un-wrest'ly,  adr.  [AS.  un- 
wrsestlicc  weakly,  absurdly.] 
Feebly  :  also,  wickedly.  Obs 
un-wrest'ship.  u.  Feebleness ; 
also,  wickedness  Obs. 
unwrie.  *f*  unwry. 
un-wrin'kled  (nn-rTp'k’ld).  a., 
un-writ'a-ble  (On-rTt'd-b’l),  un- 
write'a-ble,  a.  See  un-,  not. 
un-write',  r.  t.  [1st  un-  4  write.] 
To  cancel  or  erase,  as  writing.  R. 
un-writ'ing,  a.  See  un-.  not. 
un  wro'gen.  p.p.  of  unwry. Obs 
unwroken,  a.  fun-  not  4-  old  p. 
p.  of  wreak;  cf.  AS.  unwrecen.) 
Unrevenged.  Obs.  ^ 
un-wronged'  (Gn-rongd'),  a.. 
un-wrought'  (-rSt'),  a.,  un¬ 

wrung',  a.  See  un-,  not. 
un-wry',  v  t.  [AS.  m/ijototi.] 
To  uncover  :  discover.  Obs. 
unwry,  a.  [ME.  unwnen,  un- 
wreon,  to  discover,  p.  p.  un- 
irrien,  AS.  unwr4on  uncover.] 
Uncovered  ;  disclosed.  Obs. 
unwunne.  d*  unwin.  f«SP;| 
un-wunt'ed.  Unwonted  Ref.  \ 
un  wurth.  d*  un  worth. 
uny.  r.  t.  IF.  unir  (cf.  p.  p.  uni), 
L.  umre.]  To  unite  ;  join.  Obs. 


6.  To  or  in  a  state  of  completion,  often  one  resulting  from, 
or  involving,  motion  upwards  ;  wholly  ;  quite  ;  as,  to  shrivel 
up;  eat  up;  drink  up;  burn  up;  sum  up  ;  etc.  ;  to  sew 
up  a  rent.  Also,  to  or  at  an  end  ;  as,  his  time  is  up. 

Some  phrases  of  this  kind  are  now  obsolete  or  dia¬ 
lect  ;  as,  to  spend  up  ( Prov .  xxi.  20) ;  to  kill  up  ( B .  Jonson). 

7.  Aside,  so  as  uot  to  be  in  use  ;  by ;  as,  to  lay  up  riches ; 
put  up  your  weapons. 

Up  is  elliptical  for  get  up,  rouse,  lift  up,  etc.,  and  with 
with  often  has  the  force  of  a  verb.  “  Up,  and  let'us  be 
going.”  Judg.  xix.  28.  In  colloq.,  dial.,  or  illit.  speech 
up  is  sometimes  inflected  as  a  verb;  as,  lie  with  his  gun. 

Up,  up,  my  friend  !  and  quit  your  books.  Wordsworth. 
to  be  up  to.  a  To  be  equal  or  competent  to,  or  prepared 
for;  as,  he  is  up  fothe  business,  or  the  emergency.  Colloq. 
b  To  be  engaged  in ;  to  purpose,  or  be  on  the  point  of, 
doing j  —  often  with  a  bad  sense;  as,  1  don’t  know  what 
mischief  he 's up  to.  Colloq.  c  To  be  incumbent  on  ;  as,  it  ’ s 
up  to  you  to  prove  it.  Slang.  —  up  and  coming,  alert ; 
capable  ;  smart.  Dial.  U.  S.  —  up  and  down,  a  With  rising 
and  falling  motion;  to  and  fro;  hither  and  thither  from 
one  state  or  position  to  another.  “  Let  them  wander  up 
and  down."  Ps.  lix.  15.  b  Vertical  in  position  or  direction  ; 
specif.,  Naut.,  perpendicular ;  —  said  of  the  cable  when  the 
anchor  is  under,  or  nearly  under,  the  bow.  c  In  every  point 
or  particular.  Obs.  d  Iu  blunt  or  downright  fashion.  Col¬ 
loq.  —  up  oars,  Naut.,  a  command  at  which  the  oars,  that 
have  been  lying  in  the  boat,  are  raised  smartly  to  a  ver¬ 
tical  position,  m  line,  with  blades  fore  and  aft. 

UP  (up),  prep.  1.  From  a  lower  to  a  higher  place  on  or 
along ;  at  a  higher  place  upon ;  toward,  near,  or  at  the  top  of. 

In  going  up  a  hill,  the  knees  will  be  most  weary.  Bacon. 

2.  From  the  coast  towards  the  interior  of,  as  a  country  ; 
from  the  mouth  towards  the  source  of,  as  a  stream  ;  as,  to 
journey  up  the  country  ;  to  sail  up  the  Hudson. 

3.  On  or  upon.  Obs.  u  Up  pain  of  death.”  Chaucer. 
up  guess,  at  a  guess.  Obs.  Wycliff'e. — up  one’s  sleeve,  held 
secretly  in  reserve ;  as,  to  have  a  political  surprise  up  one's 
sleeve ;  —  from  the  swindling  gambler’s  trick  of  having  an 
extra  card  in  the  sleeve. 

up,  a.  1.  Inclining  up;  tending  or  going  up;  upward; 
specif.,  being  or  going  in  the  direction  of  a  large  city  ;  as,  an 
up  look  ;  an  up  grade  ;  the  up  draft ;  up  train ;  an  up 
shoot  (see  curve,  n .,  4). 

2.  Golf,  a  In  advance  of  one’s  opponent ;  as,  to  be  one  up  ; 
— opposed  to  down,  b  On  the  green;  as,  the  ball  w  as  wellfc/;. 

3.  In  various  games,  necessary  for  winning  ;  as,  the  game  is 
1 1  points  up. 

up,  n.  State  of  being  up  or  above ;  a  state  of  elevation, 
prosperity,  or  the  like.  Colloq .,  <£*  Rare ,  exc.  in  :  ups 
and  downs,  alternate  states  of  prosperity  and  adversity. 

They  had  their  ups  and  downs  of  fortune.  Thackeray 

up-.  The  adverb,  adjective,  or  preposition  wp  used  in  com¬ 
position  ;  as :  a  The  adverb,  esp.  in  the  specific  senses : 
(1)  In  or  to  an  elevated  position  ;  aloft ;  on  high  ;  as,  up¬ 
bear  ;  upraise.  (2)  Thoroughly  ;  completely  ;  wholly  ;  — 
often  used  merely  intensively ;  as,  wpbind ;  uptear.  (3) 
At,  towards,  or  to  a  higher  point  or  degree  of  age,  rank, 
education,  amount,  pitch,  etc.  ;  as,  wpbreed.  (4)  Aside, 
so  as  not  to  be  in  use  ;  as,  to  up  lay  riches,  i.  e.,  to  hoard, 
b  The  adjective  with  the  sense,  locating,  tending,  or  inclin¬ 
ing  up  ;  upward ;  as,  wpblast,  an  upward  blast,  c  The 
preposition,  esp.  in  the  specific  senses  :  (1)  From  a  lower 
to  a  higher  place  on,  upon,  or  along ;  upward  or  aloft  in 
or  on  ;  as,  uphill ;  ?/pstreet.  (2)  From  the  coast  towards 
the  interior  of,  or  from  the  mouth  towards  the  source  of, 
or  the  like  ;  as,  t/pcountry ;  upstream. 

The  reference  “  See  up-  ”  is  sometimes  given  as  the 
only  definition  of  a  word  beginning  in  up-,  if  its  meaning 
can  readily  be  gathered  from  the  definitions  of  the  prefix 
and  the  root  word. 

up  -and-down',  a.  1.  In  an  upward  and  a  downward 
direction  alternately ;  as,  an  up-and-down  movement. 

2.  Colloq.  a  Downright ;  plain-spoken,  b  Alternately 
high  and  low  in  fortune,  etc. 

U-pan'i-shad  ( do-p5n'T-sh5d),  n.  [Skr.,lit.,  a  sitting  down 
(at  the  feet  of  another  to  listen  to  his  words),  esoteric  doc¬ 
trine.]  One  of  a  class  of  speculative  treatises,  concerned 
with  the  nature  of  man  and  the  universe,  forming  a  part  of 
the  Vedic  literature.  The  fundamental  doctrine  of  these 
treatises  is  pantheism  involving  transmigration  and  the 
emanation  of  creation  from  the  universal  ego,  or  world 
soul,  which  comprises  in  its  being  all  individual  souls. 


The  earliest  of  the  Upanishads,  of  which  there  are  an  in¬ 
definite  number,  dates  probably  from  the  6th  century  b.  c. 
u'pas  (u'pds),  n.  [Malay  puhn-upas  ;  puhn  a  tree  -j-  upas 
poison.]  1.  a  A  tall  Javanese  moraceous  tree  ( Antiaru 
toxicaria),  yielding  an  intensely  poisonous  milky  juice, 
which  is  used  as  an  arrow  poison.  It  was  formerly  reputed 
to  destroy  any  living  thing  that  approached  it.  Called 
also  bohun  upas,  b  A  loganiaceous  shrub  or  tree  (Strych- 
nos  tieute),  of  the  same  region,  also  yielding  an  arrow 
poison. 

2.  The  sap  or  juice  of  either  of  these  trees.  That  of  Anti- 
aris  is  upas  antiar ;  that  of  Stnychnos,  upas  tieutd. 
up  braid'  (up-brad'),  v.  t. ;  up-braid'el>  ;  up-braid'ing. 
[ME.  upbreiden;  AS.  upp,  up,  up  -|-  bregdan  to  draw, 
twist,  weave ;  peril,  influenced  in  sense  by  a  kindred 
Scand.  word ;  cf.  I  cel.  bregSa  to  draw,  brandish,  braid, 
deviate  from,  change,  break  off,  upbraid,  also  AS.  up- 
gebredun  to  upbraid.  See  up;  braid  to  weave.]  1  To 
reproach  with  something  wrong  or  disgraceful ;  to  charge, 
accuse,  or  reprove,  reproachfully  ;  —  followed  by  with  or 
for,  and  formerly  of,  before  the  thing  imputed. 

And  upbraided  them  with  their  unbelief.  Mark  xvi.  14. 

2.  To  be,  or  to  act  as,  a  reproach  to  ;  to  put  to  shame. 
How  much  doth  thy  kindness  upbraid  my  wickedness. 

Sir  P.  Sidney. 

3.  To  urge  as  a  matter  of  reproach  ;  to  cast  up  ;  —  with  to 
before  the  person  reproached.  Obs. 

Syn,  —  Reproach,  blame,  censure,  condemn.  See  reprove. 
up  braid',  v.  i.  To  utter  upbraidings. 
up  braid',  n.  Upbraiding;  reproach;  contumely.  Obs. 
up-braid'ing,  n.  Act  or  utterance  of  one  who  upbraids  ;  a 
reproof  or  reproach. 

up-break' (up-brak'),  v.  i.  To  break  upwards  ;  to  force  a 
way  to  the  surface.  —  up'break',  n. 

up  build'  (up-btld'),  v.  t.  To  build  up,  in  any  sense.  Rare. 
—  up  build'ing.  vb.  n.  —  up-build'er,  n. 
up'burst'  (up'bfirst'),  n.  Act  of  bursting  upwards;  a 
breaking  through  to  the  surface,  as  of  molten  matter, 
up'cast'  (iip'kist' ;  87),  a.  Cast  up  ;  directed  upward  ;  as, 
with  upcast  eyes  or  glance. 

up'cast  (up'kast/),  7i.  Act  of  casting  upward,  or  state  of 
being  cast  up  ;  also,  anything  cast  up.  Specif. :  a  Bowling. 
A  cast ;  throw,  b  Chiefly  Mining.  The  ventilating  shaft 
up  which  the  air  passes  after  circulation.  Cf.  downcast,  3. 
C  An  upset,  as  from  a  carriage.  Scot,  d  A  taunt ;  re¬ 
proach  ;  also,  a  jest  or  jesting;  repartee.  Scot. 
up'coun  try  (Qp'kun'trT),  adv.  In  an  upcountry  direction  ; 
as,  to  live  upcountry.  Colloq. 

up'coun  try,  a.  Living  or  lying  remote  from  the  seacoast ; 
being  in  the  interior ;  as,  an  upcountry  residence.  Colloq. 
— The  interior  of  the  country.  L'olloq. 
up-end'  (up-£nd'),  v.  t.  To  set  on  end,  as  a  cask, 
up'growth'  (up'grotli'),  n.  The  process  of  growing  up  ; 
progress  ;  development ;  also,  that  which  grows  up. 

The  newr  and  mighty  upgrowth  of  poetry  in  Italy.  J.  R.  Green 
up-heav'al  (up-liev'al),  n.  An  upheaving;  state  of  being 
uplieaved  ;  esp.,  an  elevation  of  part  of  the  earth’s  crust. 
Up  heave'  (up-hev'),  v.  t.  To  heave  or  lift  up  from  be¬ 
neath  ;  to  raise.  —  v.  i.  To  rise. 

U'pher  (u'fer),  n.  [D.  jufl'er ,  prob.  the  same  word  as 
jvfl'er,  jufl'rouw,  jufvrouw,  young  woman  ;  jong  young  -\- 
vrouw  woman.  Cf.  buphroe,  young,  1st  frow.]  A  fir  pole 
of  from  4  to  7  inches  diameter,  and  20  to  40  feet  long, 
sometimes  roughly  hewn,  used  for  scaffoldings,  etc.  Eng. 
up-hill'  (Qp-liTl'),  adv.  Upwards  on  or  as  on  a  hillside, 
up'hill'  (up'hll'  ;  87),  a.  Ascending  ;  going  up  ;  as,  an  up¬ 
hill  road  ;  hence,  laborious  ;  difficult  ;  as,  uphill  work, 
up  hold'  (up-hold'),  v.  t.  1.  To  hold  up  ;  to  raise. 

2.  To  keep  erect  ;  to  support;  sustain;  maintain. 

Honor  shall  ujdiold  the  humble  in  spirit.  Prov.  xxix.  23. 

3.  To  aid  by  approval  or  encouragement ;  to  countenance, 
up-hold'er  (-hol'der),  n.  [up  -f-  holder.  Cf.  upholsterer.] 

1.  In  Obs.  senses:  a  One  who  holds  things  up  for  sale  ;  a 
broker  or  auctioneer,  b  A  tradesman;  a  retail  dealer,  c 
An  undertaker,  or  provider  for  funerals,  d  An  upholsterer. 

2.  One  that  upholds  ;  a  supporter  ;  defender, 
up-hol'ster  (up-hol'ster),  v.  t.  [See  upholsterer.]  To 

furnish  (rooms,  carriages,  bedsteads,  chairs,  etc.)  with 
hangings,  coverings,  cushions,  etc.  ;  to  adorn  with  furnish¬ 
ings  in  cloth,  silk,  etc. ;  as,  to  upholster  a  couch. 


un  yark',  r.  t.  [Cf.  AS.  gearcian 
prepare.  1  To  unf listen.  Obs. 
unyement.  ^  ointment. 
unyeoun  +  onion. 
un-yield'ed.  a.,  un-yield'ing.  a., 
un-yield'ing-ly,  adr.,  un-yield'¬ 
ing  ness.  n.  See  un-,  not. 
un-yoke'.  »*.  i.  To  become 
loosed  from  or  as  from  a  yoke, 
unyolden,  a.  Not  yielded,  iih  to 
a  foe  ;  also,  unretuined.  Obs. 
unyon.  +  onion. 
un  youth 'ful,  a.  See  un-,  not. 
unyth.  +  uneatii. 
un-zeal'ous.  a.  See  un-,  not. 
uo-.  For  various  words  in  uo-, 
see  forms  in  mi-. 
up.  ?’.  t.  [Cf.  AS.  vpjnan  to 
rise,  yppan.  upp  an ,  to  bring  up 
or  forth,  to  disclose.]  To  raise 
up  ;  to  bring  to  notice.  Obs. 
up,  r.  i.  To  arise;  to  get  up.  Ohs. 
or  Colloq.  Sf  Dial. 

U.  P.  or  u.  p.  Abbr.  United  Pres¬ 
byterian  ;  under  proof  (of 
spirits). 

upalland.  +  upland. 
up  a  long',  adv.  Upward  ;  esp., 
up  the  street.  Dial.  Eng. 
u  pa-na'ya  na  (flbp'd-nii'yd- 
n«),  n.  Also  u-pa'na-ya  (df>- 
pti n  '/>-y a )  and  corru  ptly  u-pin'- 
ia-ny  (db-p  T  n'y  a-n  T).  (Skr.J 
The  ceremonial  in  which  n 
Hindu  of  the  “  twrice-horn  ” 
castes  is  invested  with  the  sa¬ 
cred  thrend.  See  caste,  2. 
U'pa  Pu-ra'na  (dbp'd  pd6-ra'- 
nd).  [Skr.  upapurana.]  See 
Pur  an  a.  [Ods.  I 

up 'arising,  a.  Resurrection.! 
upas  tree.  =  upas,  1. 
upaventure.  conj.  [See  ur;  ad¬ 
venture.]  Incase.  Obs. 
up-band',  v.t:  To  band,  or  bind, 
up.  Obs 

up  bank' (87),  a.  8c  adv.  Uphill. 
Dial.  Eng.  —  upbank  thaw,  a 
thaw  on  hills  while  the  frost  is 
unbroken  in  the  valley  below. 


up-bar',  y.  t.  1.  To  fasten  with 
a  oar.  Rare. 

2.  To  unbar,  as  a  gate.  Ohs. 
up  bear',  r.  t.  See  up-  a  (1). — 
up-bear'er.  n.  [up- a  (2).  R.  I 
up-bind'  ( up-bTnd'),  r.  t.  See| 
up'blast',  n.  See  up-  b. 
up-blaze',  v.  i.  See  up-  a  (1). 
up-blow',  v.  t.  To  inflate.  Ohs. 
up-blow',  v.  x.  To  blow  up. 
up-bolt',  e.  t.  To  shoot  up; 
to  rise.  Obs.  Scot. 
up  borne',  a.  See  up-  b. 
up  botch',  r.  t  To  patch  up  ; 
to  put  together  Obs. 
up-brace',  r.  t.  To  inclose  ;  to 
pack  up.  Obs.  [Obs. | 

up'braid',?#.  An  upward  stroke.  | 
up  braid',  v.  t.  [AS.  »//;/>,  vp, 
Iup  4-  bregdan  to  draw.]  To 
|  draw  up.  as  a  bridge.  Obs. 

up  braid',  r.  ?.  To  rise  up  ;  to 
J  ascend,  as  a  flame.  Obs. 

up-braid'er.  n.  One  that  up- 
j  braids.  [braiding,  p.  pr.  | 

up-braid'ing-ly.  adv.  of  j/p-l 
upbrast,  pret.  Burst  open.  Obs 
up-bray',  n  t(  v.  =  upbraid. 
Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 
up-breathe',  r.  t.  To  breathe  up 
or  out :  to  exhale.  Obs.  [06.«.| 
up-breed',  v.  t.  See  up-  a  (3).| 
upbreiden.  +  upbraid. 
up-bring',  v.  t.  See  ur-  a  (3). 
Obs  or  Poetic.  —  up'bring  ing, 

11.  Colloq. 

up-brought',  pret.  Sr  ji.  of  UP- 
URINO.  Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 
upbrud.  w.  =  upbraid.  Obs. 
up-bulg'ing  (Gp-btll'jTng),  n. 
See  up-  b. 

up  bull'er,  v.  t.  To  cause  to  I 
boil  up.  Obs.  Scot.  f/Jrtre.  | 
up-buoy'ance,  n.  See  up-  a  (2). 
up'by'  (fip'bU),  up'bye',  adr. 
I  p  yonder.  Scot.  S,-  Dud.  Eng. 
U.  P-  C.  Abbr.  United  Presby¬ 
terian  Church. 

up-cast',  v.  t.  1.  To  cast  or 
throw  up  ;  to  turn  upward.  Obs. 


2.  To  raise.  Obs  or  Scot.  [Eng.  | 

3.  To  reproach.  Scot.  Sc  Dial. | 

up'caughU  (hp'kfiU;  87),  a.  See 
ur-a(l).  [perchance.  Ofts.l 
upchaunce,m7r.  Peradventure; | 
up-cheer',  v.  t.  See  up-  a  (2). 
Obs.  (up-a(l).l 

up-climb'  (-klTm'),?\  t.  Sc  i.  See| 
up-coil',  v.  t.  f[r ».  See  up- a  (2). 
up'come',  n.  a  A  coming  up  ; 
ascent  ;  also,  growth.  Scot,  b 
Outcome  :  upshot.  Dial.  Eng. 
up'com  icg  ( tip'kfim'lng),  n. 
Act  or  process  of  coming  up. 

—  a.  Coming  up 
up-curl',  r.  t  See  up-  a  (2). 
up'curve',  n.  See  up-  b  —  up- 
curved,  a. 

up-dart',  v.  i.  See  up-  a  (1). 
updaw,  r.  i.  [iq>  4-  ME.  datren, 
(I  a  gen,  to  dawn,  AS.  dagian. 
See  dawn.J  To  dawn.  Obs. 
Scot.  [Ods.l 

up-delve',  r.  t.  See  up-  a  (l).l 
up-dive',  v.  i.  To  spring  up¬ 
ward  :  to  rise.  Rare. 
updost.  «.  [D.  dossen  to  dress, 
fr.  dos  dress,  in  OD.  peltry  ;  cf. 
It.  doss i  peltry,  pi.  of  dosso back, 
L.  dorsum.]  Decked  ;  dressed. 
Obs.  Scot. 

up-drag',  v.  t.,  up-draw',  v.  1. 

See  up-  a  (1). 

up-dress',  v.  t.  To  set  up.  Obs. 
up-dry',  v.  t.  See  up- a  (2). 

Upe.  +  UP,  VPFEN. 
u  pey'gan  (oo-pa'gtfn),  n.  [Na¬ 
tive  Mashona  name.]  The  bor- 
ele.  or  black  rhinoceros, 
upfeng,  v.t.  I  See  up;  fano.u.1 
To  take  up  Obs. 
up-fill',  v.  t.  See  up-  a  (2).  Obs. 
up-flare',  v.  i.,  up-flash'ing,  a., 
up-fling',  v.  t.  See  up- a  (1). 
up-flood'ing,  a.  See  up-  a  (3). 
up-flow',  r.  i.  See  up-  a  (3). 

—  up'flow",  n. 
up-flung',  a.  See  up-  a  (1). 
up-foldyed,  a.  See  up-  a  (2). 
up-fold'en,  a.  Upfolded.  Obs. 


up'gang \n.  [AS.,  a  going  up.] 
Ascent;  passage  upwards.  Ohs. 
Scot.  [a  (ID.  | 

up-gath'er,  v.  t.  Sfi.  See  up-| 
up-gaze',  v.  i.  See  up- a (1). 
up-gird',  v.  t.  See  up-  a  (2). 
up-give',  v.  t.  To  give  or  deliver 
up  or  out  ;  to  yield.  Obs. 
up-glean',  v.  t.  See  up-  a  (2). 
up'going.  n.. up 'go'ing,  o.,up'- 
grade',  n.,  up 'grade7,  a.  Sc  adv. 
See  up-  b. 

up  grow',  v.  t.  See  up-  a  (8). 
Rare.  [-  up'gush7,  n  | 

up-gush'.  i.  See  up-  a  (1).| 
up-haf'.  Obs.  pret. of  upheave. 
uphald.  *1*  uphold. 
up-hale',  r.  t.,  up-hance',  v.  t. 
See  up-a(l).  Both  Obs. 
up'hand  .  a.  a  Marked  by  a 
raising  of  the  hand  ;  as,  upland 
emphasis,  b  Lilted  bv  the  hand, 
or  by  both  hands.  Rare. 
uphang,  v.  t.  See  UP-  a  (1).  Obs. 
up-hap', con).  [Prop,  tw  o  words, 
no  happe  upon  chance,  per- 
cnance.)  Perhaps.  Obs. 
u-pliar'sin  (0-far'sTn).  Bib. 
See  MEN  K.  [Rare.  I 

up-hasp',  v.  t.  See  up-  a  (2).| 
up-haud'  (tip-hfld').  Scot.  & 
dial.  Eng.  vnr.  of  uphold. 
U'phaz  (Q'ifiz).  Bib.  [Ofo.l 
up-heap',  v.  t.  See  up-  a  (2).| 
up  heav'en.  Archaic  p.  p.  of 
UPHEAVE.  [HOLD. I 

up  held',  pret.  Sc  p.  p.  of  up- I 
up-helm',  v.  i.  Naut.  To  put 
the  helm  to  windward, 
uphent,  v.  t.  See  up- & (2).  Obs. 
up- hie',  v.  t.  [u;»  4-  ME.  hicn, 
heien,  to  raise  high,  AS.  hean  to 
raise,  h4ah  hign.]  To  raise ; 
exalt.  Obs.  Scot.  [&  p.  p.l 
uphield.uphild.  +  upheld,  pret.  | 
up'hill7,  ii.  An  ascent  ;  rising 
ground.  Rare,  [the  hilt.  Obs.  I 
up-hilt',  v.  t.  To  plunge  in  to  I 
uphint.  +  uphent.  [06.f.| 
up -hoard,  v.  t.  See  up-  a  (2).  | 


food  fobt  •  out  oil ;  chair  ;  go  ;  sing,  igk  ;  ♦hen,  thin*,  nature,  verdure  (250) ;  K  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144) ;  boN  ;  yet ;  zh  =  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Guide. 

Full  explanations  of  Abbreviations,  Signs,  etc..  Immediately  precede  the  Vocabulary. 
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UPTHROW 


up-hol'ster-er  (ttp-hol'ster-er),  n.  [From  upholster,  uphold- 
ster  for  older  upholder,  in  ME.  tradesman.  See  upholder, 
-ster.]  One  who  provides  upholstery;  one  who  upholsters, 
up-hol'ster-y  (-T),  n.  Furniture  or  interior  fittings,  as 
hangings,  cushions,  curtains,  coverings,  etc.,  covered  or 
made  with  textile  materials,  leather,  and  the  like  ;  also, 
the  art  or  business  of  an  upholsterer, 
up'keep'  (up'kep'),  n.  Act  of  keeping  up,  or  maintaining; 
maintenance  ;  also,  state  of  being  kept  up  ;  repair. 

Small  outlays  for  .  .  .  upkeep  of  buildings.  A.  It.  Colr/nhoun 
up'land  (up'land),  n.  1.  High  land  ;  ground  elevated 
above  the  lowlands  along  rivers,  near  the  sea,  or  between 


Upland  Plover. 


hills. 

2.  The  country,  as  distinguished  from  populous  districts, 
or  the  neighborhood  of  towns.  Obs. 
up'land,  a.  1.  Of  or  pert,  to  uplands  ;  being  on  upland. 

2.  Of  or  pert,  to  the  country,  as  disting,  from  the  neigh¬ 
borhood  of  towns  ;  rustic  ;  also,  rude  ;  unpolished.  Obs. 
upland  boneset,  a  kind  of  thoroughwort  (E upatorium  sessi- 
lifotj.iun)  closely  related  to  the  true  boneset.  —  u.  cotton,  a 
variety  of  short-staple  cotton  derived  chiefly  from  Gossy- 
pium  herbaceum,  and  cultivated  in  some  parts  of  the  United 
States.  —  u.  cress,  any  of  several  cresses  of  the  genus  Bar- 
barea,  esp.  B.  barbarea  and  B.  prxcox.—  u.  goose,  a  Patago¬ 
nian  wild  goose  ( Chloephaga  magellanica).  —  u.  moccasin. 
See  moccasin,  2.  —  u.  plover,  a  large  sandpiper  ( Burtruiuia 
lonpicauda)  of  eastern  North  America, 
which  frequents  fields  and  uplands;  —  so 
called  because  it  resembles  a  plover  in  its 
short  bill  and  general  appearance*  and  in 
habits.  It  is  a  fine  game  bird  i 
ready  been  nearly  extermi¬ 
nated  in  some  States.  —  u. 
sumac,  the  smooth  sumac 
( Rhus  glabra).  —  u.  willow 
oak,  a  willow-leaved  oak 
( Quercus  brevifolia)  of  the 
southern  United  States, 
up'land-er  (up'lan-der),  n. 

1.  One  dwelling  in  the  up¬ 
land  ;  hence  :  a  A  rustic. 

Obs.  or  Dial,  b  The  upland 
plover.  Local,  U.  S. 

up  lift'  (Qp-lift'),  v.  1.  ;  pret. 

-lift'ed  ;  p.  p.  -lift'ed,  Obs.  or  Poetic  -lift'  ;  p.  pr.  <£• 
vb.  n.  -lift'ing.  1.  To  lift  or  raise  aloft  ;  to  raise  ;  ele¬ 
vate  ;  as,  to  uplift  the  arm,  the  head ;  to  uplift  a  rock. 

Satan,  talking  to  his  nearest  mate, 

"With  head  uplift  above  the  wave.  Milton. 

2.  To  collect  ;  lift,  as  rents,  bonds,  etc.  Scot,  or  Dial.  Eng. 

Rents  not  uplifted  by  the  apparent  heir  belonged  to  his  execu¬ 
tors.  Erskine’s  Principles. 

up'lift'  (up'lift'),  7i.  An  elevation  ;  esp.,  Geol. ,  upheaval, 
up'most  (up'most),  a.  [Cf.  uppermost.]  Uppermost, 
up  on'  (w-pon'),  prep.  [AS.  uppan.uppon ;  upp  up-j-  on, 
an,  on.  See  up  ;  on.]  On  ;  —  in  all  its  senses.  See  on. 

The  Philistines  be  upon  thee,  Samson.  Judo-  xvi.  9. 

He  made  a  great  difference  between  people  that  did  rebel  upon 
wantonness,  ami  them  that  did  rebel  upon  want.  Bacon. 

This  advantage  we  lost  upon  the  invention  of  firearms.  Addison. 

lie  had  abandoned  the  frontiers,  retiring  upon  Glasgow.  Scott. 

Philip  swore  upon  the  Evangelists.  Landor. 

For  phrases,  as  upon  the  whole,  to  set  upon,  etc.,  see 
under  the  nouns,  verbs,  etc. 

Syn.  —  See  above. 

up  on',  adv.  On  ;  hereupon  ;  thereon.  Obs. 
up'-O'ver,  a.  Mining  &  Civil  Eng.  Designating  a  method 
of  shaft  excavation  by  drifting  to  a  point  below,  and  then 
raising  instead  of  sinking, 
up'per  (up'er),  a.  ;  comp,  of  up.  1.  Being  farther  up,  lit. 
or  fig.  ;  higher  in  place,  position,  rank,  dignity,  or  the  like; 
superior  ;  as,  the  upper  lip  ;  the  upper  side  of  a  thing ; 
the  upper  house  of  a  legislature. 

2.  Specif,  \_cap. ]  :  Geol.  Designating  a  later  period  or 
formation  (of  a  specified  period) ;  —  so  called  because  the 
strata  are  normally  above  those  of  the  earlier  formations  ; 
as,  Upper  Cambrian,  Cretaceous,  Jurassic,  Silurian,  etc. 
the  upper  hand,  the  advantage  ;  as,  to  have,  or  get,  the  up¬ 
per  hand  of  another,  i.  e.,  to  get  the  better  of  him.  —  u. 
band,  Firearms,  the  band  about  a  rifle  nearest  to  the  muz¬ 
zle.  —  U.  Barren  Coal  Measures,  Geol.,  a  series  of  sandstones 
and  shales  overlying  the  Coal  Measures  proper  and  be¬ 
longing  to  the  Permian.  See  geology,  Chart.  —  U.  Bench, 
Eng.  Hist.,  the  highest  court  of  common  law  (continuing 
the  King’s  Bench)  during  the  Commonwealth.  —  u.  case, 
the  top  one  of  a  pair  of  compositor’s  cases.  See  2d  case, 
n.,  4.  —  U.  Chalk,  Geol.,  a  subdivision  of  the  Upper  Creta¬ 


ceous  in  Britain.  See  geology,  Chart  —  upper  deck,  Naut .,  the 
topmost  full-length  deck  of  any  vessel ;  —  also  sometimes 
applied  to  a  partial  deck  above  the  main  deck.  —  u.  leather, 
leather  for  the  vamps  and  quarters  of  shoes  ;  also,  vamps 
and  quarters  collectively.  —  u.  pharyngeal.  See  pharyngo- 
branchial. —  u.  platform.  See  deck,  n . ,  2.  —  U.  Sonoran.  See 
Sonoran  a.  —  u.  ten  thousand,  or  (abbreviated)  upper  ten, 
the  ten  thousand,  more  or  less,  who  are  highest  in  posi¬ 
tion  or  wealth  ;  the  upper  class  ;  the  aristocracy.  Co l log. 

—  u.  topsail,  Naut.,  the  upper  sail  of  a  double  topsail.  —  u. 
transit,  Astron.,  the  passage  of  a  heavenly  body  across  any 
part  of  the  meridian  above  the  visible  pole.  —  u.  works, 
Naut.,  all  those  parts  of  the  hull  of  a  vessel  that  are  above 
the  load  water  line  ;  —  called  also  deadworks.  —  u.  world, 
the  surface  of  the  earth,  abode  of  the  living,  as  distin¬ 
guished  from  the  lower,  under,  or  nether  world. 

up'per  (  up'er),  n.  1.  The  upper  leather  for  a  shoe ;  a  vamp. 
2.  pi.  Gaiters  of  cloth  buttoned  over  the  ankle, 
to  be  on  one’s  uppers,  lit.,  to  have  worn  out  one’s  shoe  soles  ; 
hence,  to  be  at  the  end  of  one’s  means  or  in  hard  luck. 
up'per-CUt'  (iip'er-kut'),  n.  In  boxing,  a  short-arm  swing¬ 
ing  blow  directed  upward.  Slang  or  Cant. 
up'per-cut',  v.  t.  d:  i.  Ill  boxing,  to  strike,  or  hit,  with 
an  uppercut.  Slang  or  Cajit. 

up'per-most  (up'er- most),  a.  [From  up,  upper  ;  formed 
like  aftermost.  Cf.  upmost.]  Highest  in  place,  position, 
rank,  power,  or  the  like  ;  upmost ;  topmost. 

Whatever  faction  happens  to  be  uppermost.  Swift. 
up'pish  (up'Tsh),  a.  [From  up.]  1.  Proud  ;  arrogant  ; 
assuming  ;  putting  on  airs  of  superiority.  Colloq. 

2.  Drunk  ;  intoxicated.  Obs.  Slang. 

—  up'pish-ly,  adv.  —  up'pish-ness,  n. 

up'right'  (up'rit' ;  formerly  also  up-rit' ;  87),  a.  [AS.  up- 
riht,  uppriht.  See  up  ;  right,  a.]  1.  Erect  in  position 
or  posture ;  perpendicular  ;  vertical,  or  nearly  vertical ; 
pointing  upward  ;  as,  an  upright  tree. 

With  chattering  teeth,  and  bristling  hair  upright.  Dryden. 

2.  Morally  erect  ;  having  rectitude  ;  honest  ;  just. 

And  that  man  [.Job]  was  perfect  and  upright  Job  i.  1. 

3.  Conformable  to  moral  rectitude  ;  right. 

Conscience  rewards  upright  conduct  J  M.  Mason. 
4  Golf.  Designating  a  club  in  which  the  head  is  approxi¬ 
mately  at  a  right  angle  with  the  shaft, 
upright  drill,  Mach.,  a  drilling  machine  with  a  vertical 
spindle.  —  u.  piano.  See  under  piano,  1.  —  u.  shave.  Basket- 
work.  =  UPRIGHT,  71.,  3. 
up'right',  adv.  1.  Vertically. 

2  Flat  on  the  back,  face  upward.  Obs.  Chaucer. 

up'right'  (up'rit'),  7i.  1.  State  of  being  upright  or  verti¬ 

cal  ;  as,  a  pillar  out  of  upright. 

2.  Something  standing  upright,  as  a  piece  of  timber  in  a 
building  or  the  wall  down  the  middle  of  a  brick  clamp. 

3.  Baskrtivork.  A  tool  made  from  a  flat  strip  of  steel  with 
chise'i  edges  at  both  ends,  bent  into  horseshoe  shape,  the 
opening  between  the  cutting  edges  being  adjustable,  used 
for  reducing  splits  to  skeins.  Called  in  full  upright  shave. 

up'right' ness,  n.  Quality  or  state  of  being  upright. 

Syn.  —  See  rectitude. 

up  rise'  (Gp-riz'),  v.  i.  1.  To  rise,  as  from  sleep;  to  get 
up  ;  to  appear  by  ascending  above  the  horizon. 

2.  To  swell  up  ;  to  increase  in  size  ;  to  rise 

3.  To  have  an  upright  direction  or  inclination. 

Uprose  the  mystic  mountain  range.  Tennyson. 

4.  To  ascend  ;  as,  the  smoke  uprose. 

up'rise' (up'riz' ;  Gp-riz'),  n.  1.  Act  or  process  of  rising ; 
rising  or  ascent ;  a  rise.  “  The  sun’s  uprise .”  Shak. 
2.  An  insurrection  ;  uprising.  Obs. 
up-ris'ing  (up-riz'Tng),  n.  1.  Act  of  rising  ;  also,  a  steep 
place  ;  ascent.  “  The  steep  uprising  of  the  hill.”  Shak. 
2.  An  insurrection  ;  a  revolt. 

up'roar'  (Gp'ror'  ;  87, 201),  n.  [D.  oproer ;  akin  to  G.  auf- 
ruhr,  Dan.  opr'dr,  Sw.  uppror ;  D.  op  up  -\-roeren  to  stir; 
akin  to  AS.  hi'eran  to  stir,  hr  or  stirring,  active,  G.  7'iihrc7i 
to  stir,  OHG.  7'uoren,  Icel.  hrsera ,  Dan.  fore ,  Sw.  fora.  Cf . 
reremouse.]  Great  tumult;  violent  disturbance  and 
noise  ;  noisy  confusion  ;  bustle  and  clamor. 

But  the  Jews  ...  set  all  the  city  on  an  uproar.  Acts  xvii.  5. 
up-roar'  (up-ror';  201),  v.  1.  To  throw  into  uproar  or  con¬ 
fusion.  “I  should  uproar  the  universal  peace.”  Shak. 

—  v.  i.  To  make  uproar.  Both  Obs.  or  R. 
up-roar'i-OUS  (-l-its),  a.  Making,  or  accompanied  by,  up¬ 
roar,  or  noise  and  tumult ;  as,  uproarious  merriment.  — 
up-roar'i-ous4y,  adv.  —  up  roar'i-ous  ness,  n. 

up  root'  (up-root'),  v.  t.  To  root  up ;  to  tear  up  by  or  as 


by  the  roots  ;  hence,  to  remove  utterly  ;  to  eradicate ;  ex¬ 
tirpate.  “  Trees  uprooted  left  their  place.”  Dryden. 
up-set'  (Gp-sGt'),  v.  t. ;  pret.  t fr  p.  p .  up-set'  or  (esp.  in 
sense  6)  up-set'ted  ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  up-set'ting.  1.  To 
set  up  or  raise  ;  to  put  upright.  Obs.  R.  of  B7'U7ine. 

2.  To  refund  or  repair,  as  a  loss;  also,  to  recover  from, 
as  from  an  injury.  Obs.  or  Scot. 

3.  To  overturn,  overthrow,  or  overset ;  as,  to  upset  a  car¬ 
riage  ;  to  upset  an  argument ;  to  upset  the  situation. 

4.  Hence,  to  discompose  ;  to  disturb  the  self-possession  of ; 
as,  the  fright  upset  her.  Colloq. 

5.  Mech.  a  To  thicken  and  shorten,  as  a  heated  piece  of 
iron,  by  hammering  on  the  end  ;  to  jump;  swage,  b  To 
shorten  (a  tire)  in  the  process  of  resetting,  as  by  cutting 
it  and  hammering  on  the  ends  or  by  treating  in  a  special 
machine  without  cutting. 

6.  Basketwork.  To  turn  upwards  the  outer  ends  of  (stakes) 
so  as  to  make  a  foundation  for  the  side  of  a  basket  or  the 
like  ;  also,  to  form  (the  side)  in  this  manner. 

Syn.  —  See  overturn. 

up-set',  v.  i.  1.  To  become  upset  or  overturned. 

2.  Basketwork.  To  upset  the  stakes, 
up'set'  (up'sSt/),  a.  Set  up  ;  fixed  ;  determined  ;  —  used 
chiefly  or  only  in  the  phrase  upset  price,  i.  e.,  the  price  fixed 
on  as  the  minimum  for  property  offered  in  a  public  sale, 
or,  the  price  at  which  property  is  set  up  or  started  by  an 
auctioneer,  and  the  lowest  price  at  which  it  will  be  sold, 
up'set',  n.  1.  Act  of  upsetting,  or  state  of  being  upset;  an 
overturn  ;  as,  the  wagon  had  an  upset. 

2  In  technical  uses:  a  Basketwork.  The  rods  plaited  or 
woven  around  the  bottoms  of  the  stakes  immediately  after 
upsetting,  to  keep  them  in  position.  See  basket,  I l lust,  b 
Mech.  A  swage  used  in  upsetting;  a  jumper.  See  upset,  v. 
t.,  5  a-  C  Carp.  Buckling  of  w’ood  fibers  due  to  crushing, 
up-set'ting  (Gp-sGt'Tiig),  a.  1.  That  upsets  or  disconcerts, 
or  that  may  be  upset;  as,  an  upsetting  affair. 

2.  Conceited  ;  assuming  ;  as,  an  upsetting  fellow.  Scot. 
upsetting  thermometer,  a  thermometer  by  merely  inverting 
which  the  temperature  may  be  registered.  The  column  of 
mercury  is  broken  and,  as  it  remains  so  until  the  instru¬ 
ment  is  reset,  the  reading  may  be  made  at  leisure, 
up'shot'  (up'sliGt'),  Ji.  [up  -|-  shot,  equivalent  to  scot 
share,  reckoning.  Cf.  the  phrase  to  cast  up  a7i  account.'] 
Final  issue  ;  conclusion  ;  the  sum  and  substance  ;  the  end, 
result,  or  consummation  ;  as,  the  upshot  of  the  matter.* 
We  account  it  frailty  that  threescore  years  and  ten  make  the 
upshot  of  man’s  pleasurable  existence.  De  Quincey 

up'side'  (-sid'),  n.  The  upper  side  ;  the  uppermost  part, 
upside  down  [a  corruption  of  ME.  up  so  down,  lit.,  up  as 
downJ;  with  the  upper  part  undermost ;  hence,  in  confu¬ 
sion  ;  in  complete  disorder  ;  topsy-turvy.  Shak. 

These  that  have  turned  the  world  ujisid*  down.  Acts  xvii.  6. 
up'si-lon  (up'sT-15n),  n.  [Gr.  v  v//iAoi/  bare,  mere,  simple 
y.]  The  20th  letter  (Y,  v)  of  the  Greek  alphabet,  a  vowel 
having  originally  the  sound  of  oo  as  in  room ,  becoming  be¬ 
fore  the  4th  century  b.  c.  that  of  French  u  or  Ger.  u.  Its 
equivalent  in  English  is  u  or  y. 
up  stairs'  (up-stlrz'),  adv.  Up  the  stairs  ;  in  or  toward  an 
upper  story  ;  as,  she  is  upstairs ;  go  upstairs. 
up'stairs'  (up'stSrz'  ;  87),  a.  Being  above  stairs  ;  pertain¬ 
ing  to  the  upper  story;  as,  an  upstairs  room.  —  71.  The 
portion  of  a  building  above  the  ground  story. 
up-Stare'  (Gp-st&r'),  v.  i.  1.  To  stare  upward. 

2.  To  rise,  or  raise  one’s  self,  upward;  hence,  to  be  up¬ 
lifted,  erect,  or  conspicuous.  “  Rearing  fiercely  their  ttp- 
staring  crests.”  Spenser. 

up'start'  (up'start'),  n.  1.  One  who  has  risen  suddenly, 
as  from  humble  position  to  wealth,  power,  or  honor,  esp. 
such  a  one  who  presumes  on  his  success  ;  a  parvenu. 

2.  The  meadow-  saffron.  Dial.  Eng. 
up'start',  a.  Suddenly  raised  to  prominence  or  conse¬ 
quence  ;  characteristic  of,  or  of  the  nature  of,  a  parvenu. 
u  A  race  of  upstci7t  creatures.”  Milton. 

up'stroke'  (up'strok'),  n.  An  upward  stroke;  esp.,  a  stroke 
or  line  made  by  a  pen,  or  the  like,  moving  upward, 
up'take'  (Gp'tak'),  n.  1.  Act  of  taking  up  ;  a  lifting. 

2.  Understanding;  apprehension.  Scot. 

3.  a  Steam  Boilers.  The  pipe  leading  upward  from  the 
smoke  box  of  a  steam  boiler  to  the  chimney,  or  smoke¬ 
stack;  a  flue  leading  upward,  b  A  shaft  or  tube  up  which 
a  current  of  air  passes,  esp.  for  ventilation  ;  upcast. 

4.  A  take-up,  esp.  for  a  loom. 


up  hol'ster,  n  Obs.  1.  A  bro¬ 
ker. 

2.  An  upholsterer.  [bee.  I 

upholsterer  bee.  Aleaf-cutting| 
up  howd'  (up-od';  -oud').  Dial. 
Eng.  Of  UPHOLD.  [of  EUPHKOE.I 
u'phroe  (Q'fro  ;  Q'vro)  Var.  | 
up'hung'  (G.p'htlng'  ;  87),  a. 
See  up- a  (1).  f  I 

up  hurl',  r.  t.  See  up-  a  ( 1).  | 
U  pin,  or  U'-pin/,  n.  See  U,  a. 
u  pin'ia-ny.  see  upanayana. 
U'pis  (Q'pYs),  7i.  [Gr.  Ovttis.] 
Gr.  Relig.  Artemis,  so  called  in 
Lacedsemonia,  Trcezen,  Rham- 
nus,  Ephesus,  etc.  ;  in  early 
times,  a  goddess  of  childbirth  ; 
later,  the  goddess  who  watches 
over  the  deeds  of  men. 
up'iah.  +  uppish.  f  Rare.  I 
up-jet',  v.  t.  See  up-  a  (1).| 
up-land'ish  (fip-l&n'dYsh  ;  tip'- 
lftn-dTshL  a.  [Cf.  AS.  up  ten- 
disc  rural.]  Obs.  1.  Of  or  pert, 
to  uplands;  living  on  high  lands. 
2.  Rude;  uncivilized.  Ohs.  or  R. 
TJ  plate,  or  U'-plate/,H.  See  U,a. 
up-lay',  v.  t.  See  up-  a  (4).  Obs. 
up-lead'  (Qp-led').  v.  t.  See  up- 
a  (8).  Obs.  [thing.  Ohs.  | 

up  lean',  v.i.  To  lean 'on  anv- 1 
up-leap',  v.  i.  See  up- a  (1).  Obs. 
uplesit.  />.  p.  [AS.  lesan  to  gath¬ 
er,  collect.  See  up.]  Recovered. 
Obs.  Scot.  [chatc,  nr  Poetic.  \ 
up  lift',  a.  Uplifted.  Obs.,  Ar-\ 
upTift'er,  n.  One  that  uplifts, 
up-light',  v.  t.  See  up-  a  (2). 
Rare.  [up.  Brit.  A'«/-e.| 

up-lim'ber,  r.  i.  Mil.  Tolimberl 
up  lock',  v.  t.  See  up-  a  (2), 
Obs.  [To  ascend.  Obs.  Scot,  i 
uploip.  v.  i.  [Cf.  loup  to  leap.]  | 

uplond  *1*  UPLAND, 
up-look',  r.  i.  See  up- a  (1).  Obs. 
—  up-look'ing.  » ■  [up-  a  (1).  I 
up'lydng  (Qp'll'Tng),  a.  See| 


up'makdng  (tip'mak'Yng),  n.  a 
Act  of  making  up  ;  make-up. 
b  Material  for  making  or  filling 
up,  as  courses  of  planks  between 
the  bilgewavs  and  a  ship’s  bot¬ 
tom  before  launching. 
up'ne8S,  n.  See -ness. 
uponland.  upland. 
uponon,  adv.  [See  up  ;  anon.] 
At  once  ;  immediately.  Obs. 
up-on'-write',  v.  t.  To  write 
upon  ;  to  inscribe  Obs. 
up'pard  (ilp'Pd  ;  dbp'-).  Obs. 
or  dial.  Eng.  of  upward. 
uppaBsing.  n.  A  rising  up.  Obs. 
Scot. 

uppe  UP.  \Obs.\ 

up-peak',  r.  i.  To  rise  in  a  peak.| 
uppemore.  adv.  [up  +  more , 
adv.]  Higher.  Obs. 
nppen.  uppe, prej>.  IAS.  uppan 
upon  ]  Over.  Obs. 
up-pent',  a.  See  UP-  a  (2).  Ohs. 
up'per-est.G.  Obs.  superl.  of  up. 
up'per  more,  adv.  [upper  -|- 
more,  adv.]  Higher  up.  Ohs.— 
a.  Upper.  Dial.  Eng.  [ Obs.  I 
up'per-stockB',  n.]d.  Breeches.  | 
up^er-ten'dom  (-t£n'd»7m),  n. 
See  -dom  ;  upper  ten  (thou¬ 
sand).  Colloq. 
up-pile',  r.  t.  See  up- a  (1). 
up'ping  (ttp'Yng),  n.  [From 
up.J  Act  or  process  of  marking 
a  swan  or  swans  by  cuts  on  the 
beak.  See  swan-upping. 
upplane.  ^  upland. 
up-plight',  p.  )>.  [nit-  4-  Jihght , 
p.  p.  of  plitrh.l  Plucked  up. 
Obs.  [up- a  (2).  RareA 

up-plow',  up  plough',  r.  t.  See | 
up-pluck',  v.  t.  See  up-  a  (1). 
Obs.  [Rare.  I 

up-poise',  v.  t.  See  up-  a  (1).| 
uppon.  +  upon. 
up  po'woc  (ti-po'wbk),  n. 
[American  Indinn  (Natick)  uh- 
puonk .]  Tobacco. 


up-pricked'  (Qp-prikt' ),  a.  U p- 

raised,  as  an  animal’s  ears.  R. 
up-prop',  v.  t.  See  up-  a  (1). 
up  -put''  (Scot,  fip'put'),  n. 
Also  up '-put  ting.  Lodging  and 
entertainment.  Scot. 
uprais.  Obs.  pret.  of  uprise. 
up-raise' (flp-raz'),  v.t.  See  up-. 
a  (1).  —  up-rai8'er,  n.  [«.,  2. 1 
up 'raise' <n.  Mining.  =  raise,! 
up'rais  ing,  n.  Upbringing  ; 
rearing.  Scot,  ff  Dial,  or  Colloq. 
up- rape',  r.  i.  [Cf.  rape  to 
hasten.  Icel.  hrapa.]  To  start 
up.  Obs. 

upras.  n.  [up  4-  ME.  ras  a 
rush,  course.  See  race  a  run¬ 
ning.]  Uprising  ;  resurrection. 
Obs.  [erect  Obs.  Scot.  I 

up-rax'.  v.  1.  [i//;  -t-  rax,  v.]  To| 
up'reach',  n.  See  up- b.  Rare. 
up-rear',  v.  t.  See  up-  a  (1). 
up-reft',  n.  p.  [Cf.  reft  be¬ 
reft.]  Taken  up.  Obs. 
upreill.  v.  t.  [up  4-  Scot,  reil 
to  whirl,  to  roll  (cf.  reel  to 
whirl).]  To  raise  or  lift  up. 
Obs.  Scot.  [Ofts.l 

up-rend',  v.  t.  See  up-  a  (2).| 
up-rend',  v.  t.  =  uprendkr. 
Obs.  Scot.  [give  up.  Obs.  I 

up-ren'der,  r.  t.  To  surrender  ;| 
uprevin,  //.  [See  rive,  i\] 
Torn  up.  Obs.  Scot. 
up-ridged'  (Op-rYjd'),  a.  See 
up-  a  (l). 

up-right'eouB-ly  (iip-rT'ch?ts- 
lT),  ad\\  [See  righteous.]  Up¬ 
rightly.  Obs. 

up'right'ing,  n.  Act  or  process 
of  making  upright,  or  of  insur¬ 
ing  uprightness  ;  specif.:  Itorol. 
The  process  of  securing  such 
position  of  the  pivot  holes  in  the 
plates  of  a  timepiece  that  the  ar¬ 
bors  shall  be  perpendicular  to 
the  plates. 

up'right'ly,  adv.  of  upright. 


uprightman,  n.  The  chief  of  a 
beggar  band.  Obs.  Cant. 
up  rights',  adr.  Upright.  Obs 
up-ris'al  ( Tip-rlz'tfl),  n.  An  up¬ 
rising  or  arising.  R.  [/?.[ 

up-rise'ment,  n.  See  -ment.  | 
up-rist',  n.  [AS.  rist  or  peril. 
r/st  (in  comp. )  a  rising.]  Upris¬ 
ing  ;  resurrection.  Obs. 
up-ri8t'.  Ohs.  present  &  pseudo 
archaic  pret.  of  uprise. 
up-ri8t',  a.  [Cf.  ME.  ujtrist  a 
rising,  resurrection,  rist  a  ris¬ 
ing.]  Uprisen.  Obs.  [(2).  | 

up'riv'er,  a.  &*  adr.  See  up-c| 
up-roll'  (fip-rol'),  v.  t.  See  up- 
a  (2). 

up-root'al,  n.  Act  of  uproot¬ 
ing  ;  state  of  being  uprooted.  R. 
uprore.  ^  uproar. 
up-rouse'  (Gp-rouz'),  v.  t.  See 
up-  a  (2). 

up-run',  v.  i.  See  up-  a  (3). 
up-rush',  p.  i.  See  up-  a(l).— 
up 'rush',  n. 

upsedoun.  upsodown. 
up'see  (ilp'se).  [D.  op  zijn,  lit., 
in  its,  as  op  zijn  Fricsch  in  good 
Frisian  manner.]  In  the  manner 
of  ;  aB  ; —  chiefly  in  composition, 
as  ujtsce-Dutch ,  upsee- English , 
upsee- Freeze  (Frisian),  jocose 
terms  for  tippling  ;  as,  a  frolic 
upsee- Freeze.  Obs.  Slang. 
np'see-free  sy  (up'se-fre'zT),  a. 
[See  upsee.]  Tipsy.  Obs. 
up-seek',  v.  i.  To  seek  or  strain 
upward.  [RareA 

up  send',  v.  t.  See  up-  a  (1).| 
up-set'ment. /?.  See -ment.  R. 
up'sett.  Var.  of  upset. 
up-set'ted.  pret.  Sr  p.  p.  of  up¬ 
set,  r.  t.  ( sense  6). 
up-set'ter.  n.  One  that  upsets, 
as  a  machine  for  upsetting  tires, 
up'sey.  upsee.  [shoot. I 

upshette.  Obs.  p.  p.  of  up-| 
up-shoot',  r.  i.  To  shoot  up. 


up'shoot',  n.  That  which 
shoots  up  ;  specif.,  an  off  shoot. 
up'side8/  (fip'sTdz'  :  Gp-sTdz'), 
a</v.  On  the  same  plane  ;  as,  to 
be  upsides  with,  i.  e.,  to  be  even 
with.  Scot.  -V  Dial.  Eng. 
up'Bi-lon-ism  (0p'sT-16n-Yz’m), 
v.  Marked  or  excessive  use  of 
Greek  upsilon  or  its  equiva¬ 
lents.  as  Eng.  u  or  y.  [ing  up.  I 
up'sit  ting,  h.  Obs.  1.  A  lift- 1 

2.  A  sitting  up  after  accouche¬ 
ment.  [A'co/.| 

3.  Indifference  ;  listlessness. | 
upskall.  v.  t.  [up  4-  spoil ,  var. 
of  scale  to  scatter.]  To  scatter 
upward,  as  dust.  Obs.  Scot. 
up'skip',  n.  An  upstart.  Obs. 
uj?-snatch',  v.  t.  See  up-  a  (1). 

upsoackt,  a.  Suckled  dry.  Obs. 
up-soar',  v.  ?.  See  i  P-  a  (1). 
up'so-down',  adv.  [n/>  4-  so  as 
-f  flown.]  Upside  down  ;  topsy¬ 
turvy.  Obs.  [C/fes.l 

up-solve',  v.  t.  See  up-  a  (2).| 
up-spear',  v .  i.  To  grow  or 
shoot  up  in  a  wav  suggesting  a 
spear,  as  grass.  Obs.  or  R. 
up-spear',  r.  t.  Prob.,  to  root 
up  ;  to  destroy.  Obs.  [Obs. | 

upBpenne.  r.  7.  =  unspenne.I 
up-spring',  r.  i.  See  up-  a  (1). 
up'spring',  n.  1.  An  upstart. 
Obs. 

2.  A  spring  or  leap  into  the  air. 
Rare.  [Ohs.  I 

up-spring'ant.  n.  Ascenaant.| 
up'spurn  er,  n.  A  spurner  ;  a 
scoffer.  Obs.  [Ob*.  I 

up  stanch',  n.  See  up-  a  (2).| 
up-stand',  v.  i.  See  up- a  (1). 
Obs.,  Poetic,  or  Dial.  Eng. 
np-stand'er  (ttp-stnn'd?r),  n.  A 
parish  minister.  Shetland  Sf  Ork¬ 
ney  1.  Eng.  Dial.  Diet. 

up-start',  r.  i.  See  up-  a  (1). 
up'Btart'ism,  n.  See  -ism. 


up  staunch'.  Seeur-a(2).  Obs. 
up-stay',  ?•.  t.  To  sustain.  Obs. 
up-stent',  p.  p.  [Cf.  stem),  r. 
Sr »/.]  Erected.  Obs.  Scot. 
npsterte.  Obs.  pret.  &  p.  p.  of 

UPSTART. 

up'stir,  77.  Tumult;  commo¬ 
tion.  Obs.  or  Dio! .  Eng. 
up-stour'.  r.  i.  [Cf.  Stour.  t\] 
To  rise  turbulent! y.  Obs.  Scot. 
up'straight'  (Qp'strat' ;  87),  a. 
Erect.  Rare. 

up-straught',  pret.  [ up  4  old 
pret.  of  stretch .]  Stretched 
Obs.  Scot.  [c(2).| 

up  stream',  a.  Sf  adr.  See  ui*-| 
up-stream',  v.  i.  See  up-  a  ( 1).  R. 
up 'street',  adv.  See  up-  c  (1). 
up-stv',  v.  i.  [up  -f  sty  to  as¬ 
cend.]  To  ascend  ;  rise.  Obs. 
—  upsty,  r?.  [AS.  upstige]  Obs. 
up  'sun  ,  n.  Scots  Law.  The  time 
between  sunrise  and  Bunset. 
up-sup',  v.  t.  See  up- a  (2).  R. 
up-surge',  r.  i.  See  up- a  (I ).  R. 
up  swarm',  i.  Sr  t.  To  rise,  or 
cause  to  rise,  in  a  swarm  or 
swarms.  Rare.  [i?mr.| 

up-sway',  v.  t.  See  up-  a(l).| 
up 'sweep  ,  77.  See  up-  b.  Rare. 
up-swell'.  7-.  Sec  up- a  (1). 
up'sy-tur'vy,  adv.  [Cf.  upside 
(town,  under  upside  ;  topsy¬ 
turvy.]  Upside  down  ;  topsy¬ 
turvy.  Obs.  [revelers.  Ob.O 
up'tailg'  all'.  Revelry  ;  also,) 
up'tak e'  (dial,  fip't&k' ;  <56p'-  ; 
dop-tftk'),  7*.  t.  Obs.  or  Scot.  Sr 
Dial.  Eng.  a  To  take  or  draw 
up.  b  To  collect  ;  levy.  Obs. 
Scot,  c  To  help  ;  support;  suc¬ 
cor.  Obs.  d  To  comprehend, 
up-tak'er.  n.  1.  One  who  helps 
or  supports.  Obs. 

2.  A  collector.  Scot.  [a  (2).  I 
up-tear'  (fip-tar'),  v.  t.  See  up-| 
up-throw',  v.  t.  To  throw  or 
raise  aloft. 


ale,  senate,  care,  Jttn,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofa ;  eve,  Svent,  6nd,  recent,  maker;  ice,  Ill;  old,  6bey,  orb,  5dd,  s5ft,  connect ;  use,  unite,  urn,  iip,  circus,  menu  ; 

0  Foreign  Word.  Obsolete  Variant  of.  4-  combined  with.  =  equals. 
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•P'tow'  (Bp'thro'),  n.  1.  Upheaval;  a  casting  up. 

2.  Mining.  See  4th  throw,  9. 

up'thrust'  (-thrust/),  n.  An  upward  thrust ;  specif.,  Geol., 
an  uplift  of  part  of  the  earth’s  crust, 
up'-to-date',  a.  Extending  to  the  present  time ;  abreast 
of  the  times  in  style,  manners,  information,  or  other  qual¬ 
ities.  “  A  general  up-to-date  style  of  presentment.”  Nature. 
■  i  prefer  to  translate  the  poet  in  u  manner  more  congen¬ 
ial  if  lew  up-to-date.  Andrew  Luna. 

up-town  (up-toun'),  adv.  To  or  in  the  upper  part  of  a 
town;  as,  to  go  uptown.  Colloq.,  U.  S. 
up'town'  (up'toun7),  a.  Situated  in,  or  belonging  to,  the 
upper  part  of  a  town  or  city;  as,  an  ttptown  street,  shop, 
etc.  ;  uptown  society.  Colloq .,  U.  S. 
up  turn'  (Qp-tfirn'),  v.  t.  tfc  i.  To  turn  up  ,  to  throw  up. 

^  A  sea  of  upturned  faces.  D.  Webster. 

up'ward  (tip'werd)  \  adv.  [AS.  upweard ,  upweardes.  See 
up'wards  (up'werdz)  (  up;  -ward,  -wards.]  1.  In  a  di¬ 
rection  from  lower  to  higher ;  toward  a  higher  place  ;  — 
opposed  to  downward  ;  as,  to  tend  or  look  upward. 

2-  Toward  the  source  or  origin;  as,  to  explore  a  river  from 
the  mouth  upward. 

3.  In  the  upper  parts ;  above. 

Dagon  his  name,  sea  monster,  upward  man, 

Ana  downward  fish.  Milton. 

4.  Toward  a  higher,  or  greater,  age,  degree,  rank,  or  the 
like;  onward  ;  up;  as,  from  his  youth  upward;  from  a 
clerkship  upward;  from  five  dollars  upward. 

6.  Indefinitely  more;  above  ;  over. 

Fourscore  and  upward.  Shale. 

upward  of,  or  upwards  of.  a  More  than  ;  in  excess  of  ;  above, 
b  Erron.  &  Dud. :  (1)  Not  quite  as  much  or  as  many  as ; 
approaching.  (2)  About ;  not  exactly, 
up'ward,  a.  [AS  upweard.  See  up  ;  -ward.]  Directed 
toward  a  higher  place ;  ascending  ;  as,  an  upward  course. 
Ur-  (oor-).  [G.]  A  prefix  (also  used  as  an  adjective)  signi¬ 
fying  primitive,  original ;  as,  f7r-Hamlet. 

U'ra  Chus  (u'rd-kus),  n.  [NL. ;  Gr.  ovpov  urine  -f-  ex«ivto 
hold.]  Anal.  A  cord  or  band  of  fibrous  tissue  extending 
from  the  bladder  to  the  umbilicus.  It  is  the  functionless 
remnant  of  a  part  of  the  duct  of  the  allantois  of  the  embryo, 
the  basal  part  of  the  duct  forming  the  bladder.  —  u'ra-chal 
(-kdl).  a.  _ 

U'ra  cil  (u'ra-sll),  n.  Org.  Chem.  A  hypothetical  com¬ 
pound,  derivatives  of  which  are  formed  NH— CO 

when  aceto-acetic  ester  acts  on  urea, 
thiourea,  etc. 

u-raB'mi-a,  u-re'ml-a  (u-re'mT-d),  n. 

[NL. ;  Gr.  ovpov  urine  +  -temia.] 

Med.  Accumulation  in  the  blood  of  constituents  which 
should  have  been  eliminated  in  the  urine,  producing  a  toxic 
condition.  It  is  due  to  insufficient  secretion  of  urine.  — 
u  rae'mic,  u  re'mic  (-mTk),  a. 

U-rae'US  (fi-re'ws),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  L.  uraeus  pertaining  to  a 
tail,  Gr.  ovpalov,  fr.  ovpa  tail.]  Egypt. 

Antiq .  The  representation  of  the  sa¬ 
cred  asp  appearing  on  the  headdress 
of  rulers,  esp.  just  over  the  forehead, 
as  a  symbol  of  sovereignty. 

U'ra-go'ga  .(u'rd-go'gd),  n.  [NL., 
prob.  fr.  Gr.  ovpov  urine  -f-  dycoyo? 
leading  ;  —  in  allusion  to  some  medici¬ 
nal  virtue.]  Hot.  A  large  genus  of 
tropical  rubiaceous  herbs  and  shrubs, 
having  flowers  in  close  heads  with  in- 
volucral,  often  highly  colored,  bracts. 

U.  ipecacuanha  yields  ipecacuanha.  Urasus  (from  an 
U'ral  (u'ral),  a.  Pertaining  to  or  des-  Egyptian  Relief), 
ignating  the  Urals,  a  mountain  range  running  north  and 
south  on  the  eastern  border  of  Russia,  or  a  river  of  south¬ 
eastern  Russia. 

-Ural-  Combining  form  from  Gr.  ovpa,  tail.  See  -urous. 
U'ral-Al-ta'ic  (u'rdl-51-ta'Tk),  a.  1.  Of  or  pertaining  to 
the  Urals  and  the  Altai ;  as,  the  Ural-Altaic  customs. 

2.  Designating,  or  pertaining  to,  a  great  linguistic  family 
(the  Unal- Altaic  languages),  or  the  peoples  whose  mother 
tongues  are  comprised  in  it.  Physically  these  peoples 
vary  from  the  pure  Mongolian  type  of  eastern  Siberia  to  the 
Caucasian  Finn  and  Magyar,  the  tribes  of  western  Siberia 
and  central  Asia  presenting  every  degree  of  variation  be¬ 
tween  these  two.  The  Ural-Altaic  languages  comprise 
most  of  the  agglutinative  languages  of  Europe  and  north¬ 
ern  Asia.  They  vary  in  structure  from  the  primitive  and 
amorphic  agglutination  of  the  Mongolic  to  the  complex 
elaboration  of  the  Turkish  and  the  developed  inflection  of 
Finnish.  They  are  characterized  by  vowel  harmony  and 
by  the  constancy  of  stress  upon  the  first  syllable,  which  is 


Cll 


CII-CO 

Uracil 


> 


always  the  root  or  stem.  They  are  also  called  Ugro- Altaic, 
Finno-Tatar,  Scythian ,  Turanian,  etc.  (see  agglutinative 
languages).  They  may  be  grouped  as  follows : 


ural-altaic  languages. 


Sub- 

Family. 

Branch. 

Languages. 

Chief  Locality 

FINNO- 

UGRIC. 

See  Finno-Ugric 

LANGUAGES. 

Uigur,  Jagatai,  Ua- 
beg,  Kara-Kalpak, 
Turkoman. 

East  Tur- 
ki  or  Ui- 
gurian. 

Central  Asia.  North¬ 
ern  Persia,  Asiatic 
Turkey. 

West  Tur 

ki.  Sel- 
juk,  or 
Osmanli. 

Turkish  (Azerbai¬ 
jani);  Chuvash. 

Turkish  Empire, 

part  of  Persia, 
Province  of  Kazan, 
in  Russia 

TURKIC 

or 

TATARIC. 

Kipchak. 

Coman  (extinct). 
Kaznn  Tatar, 

Kirghiz,  Nogai, 
Kuniyk. 

Central  Asia,  the 
Pamir,  West  Sibe¬ 
rian  steppes,  the 
lower  Volga.  Cri¬ 
mea.  Caucasus  etc 

From  the  Altai  to 
the  Ural  Moun¬ 
tains. 

Siberian 

Tatar. 

Teleut,  Koibal,  So- 
vot,  Kotta.  Basil- 
k ir.  Mescheryak. 

Yakut. 

Yakut. 

Northeast  Siberia. 

SAMOYE- 

DIC. 

Yurak,  Yenisei, 
Tavghi,  Kaina- 
sin 

From  the  White  Sea 
to  the  Yenisei  and 
Khatanga  Rivers, 
in  Siberia 

TUNGU- 

SIC- 

Tungu8,  Lamut, 
Manchu,  Gold. 

From  the  Yenisei 
River  to  Man¬ 
churia  and  the 
Facific  Ocean. 

MON¬ 

GOLIC. 

East  Mongolian  or 
Sharra.  Siberian 
Mongolian  or  Bu¬ 
riat,  Kalmuck. 

Mongolia.  Lake  Bai¬ 
kal  region,  lower 
Don  and  Volga,  in 
Russia. 

U-ra'll-an  (u-ra'IT-dn)  (  a.  Of  or  relating  to  the  Ural  Moun- 

U-ral'ic  (u-rSl'Tk)  (  tains  or  the  Ural  River. 

Uralian  emerald.  =  demantoid. 

U'ral  ite  (u'ral-It),  n.  [G.  uralit ; —  so  called  because  first 
observed  in  the  Ural  Mountains.]  1.  Min.  Ampliibole, 
visually  fibrous  and  dark  green,  resulting  from  alteration 
of  pyroxene,  not  uncommon  in  massive  eruptive  rocks. 

2.  A  fireproof  material,  chiefly  of  asbestos.  Trade  Name. 
—  u'ra-lit'ic  (u'rd-ITt'Tk),  a. 

u  ral'i-tize  (u-r5I'i-tiz),  v.  t.  ;  -tized  (-tizd) ;  -tiz'ing  (-tiz'- 
Tng).  Min.  To  alter  (pyroxene)  so  as  to  form  uralite.  — 
u-ral  i-ti  za'tion  (-tt-za'shwn ;  -ti-za'shfin),  n. 

U-ram'il  (u-rdm'il),  n.  [G.  See  urea;  ammonia.]  Org. 
Chem.  A  nitrogenous  substance,  CO:(NHCO)2:CHNH2, 
obtained  from  alloxantin  and  other  urea  derivatives  in 
colorless  crystals  which  redden  on  exposure.  Chemically, 
it  is  an  amino  derivative  of  barbituric  acid  (malonyl  urea). 
Called  also  rnurezan.  — u'ra-mil'ic  (u'ra-mTl'Tk),  a. 

U-ra'ni-a(u-ra'nT-a),  n.  [L. ,  fr.  Gr.  Oupauia,  i.  e.,  the  Heav¬ 
enly,  ovpauios  heavenly,  ovpai'69  heaven.]  1.  Gr.  Myth. 
a  The  Muse  of  astronomy,  b  An  epithet  of  Aphrodite. 

2.  Fern.  prop.  name.  L.  id.;  F.  Uranic  (u'ra/ne'). 

3.  [NL.]  Zo'dl.  A  genus  of  large,  brilliantly  colored  moths, 
native  of  the  West  Indies  and  South  America.  Their 
bright-colored  and  tailed  hind  wings  and  their  diurnal 
flight  cause  them  to  resemble  butterflies. 

U  ra'ni  an  (-an),  a.  1.  Aslron.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the 
planet  Uranus,  next  beyond  Saturn;  as,  the  Uranian  year. 
2.  [/.  c.]  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  concerned  with,  the  heav¬ 
ens,  or  the  science  of  astronomy  ;  astronomical. 

u-ran'ic  (u-r5n'Tk),  a.  [Gr.  ovpai/o?  heaven.]  Of  or  pert, 
to  the  heavens;  celestial;  astronomical.  Carlyle. 

U-ran'Ic, a.  [From  uranium.]  Chem.  Of, pert,  to,  or  contain¬ 
ing, uranium;  specif., designating  those  compounds  in  which 
uranium  lias  a  valence  higher  than  \nuranous  compounds, 
uranic  acid,  a  An  acid  of  uranium,  H0UO4,  obtained  as 
a  yellow  powder  by  boiling  a  solution  of  uranyl  nitrate, 
U0g(N03)2,  and  by  other  methods,  b  By  extension,  any  of 
varfous  otlier  acids  corresponding  to  uranic  oxide,  UO3, 
known  only  in  their  salts,  as  H0U0O7,  H2UaOio,  etc. 

U-ran'i-nite  (-t-nlt),  n.  Min.  A  mineral  commonly  occur¬ 
ring  in  black  octahedrons  with  a  hardness  of  G.G  and  a 
specific  gravity  as  high  as  9.7  when  unaltered.  It  consists 
largely  of  uranium  and  is  regarded  as  a  uranate  of  uranyl, 
but  it  contains  also  thorium,  the  cerium  and  yttrium 
metals,  and  lead;  further,  it  often  yields  when  heated  a 
gas  consisting  chiefly  of  helium.  Broggeritc ,  cleveite ,  and 
nivenite  are  varieties.  Pitchblende  is  regarded  as  a  massive 
and  altered  form,  of  lower  hardness  and  specific  gravity. 
The  recent  discovery  of  radium  in  these  minerals  has 
given  them  great  importance  (see  radium). 


U'ra-nite  (u'rd-nit),  n.  [Cf.  G.  uranit ,  F.  ur anile.]  Min. 
A  general  term  for  the  uranium  phosphates,  autunite,  or 
lime  uranite,  and  torbernite,  or  copper  uranite,  formerly 
classed  as  a  single  species.  The  uranite  group  includes  these 
and  a  few  related  minerals.  —  u'ra-nit'ic  (-nlt'Ik),  a. 
U-ra'ni-um  (u-ra'nT-fim),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Uranus  the  planet. 
See  Uranus.]  Chem.  An  element  of  the  chromium  group, 
found  in  combination  in  pitchblende  and  certain  other 
rare  minerals,  and  reduced  as  a  heavy,  hard,  nickel-white 
metal.  Symbol,  U  or  Ur;  at.  wt.,  238.2.  It  was  dis¬ 
covered  by  Klaproth  in  1789.  It  has  several  valences,  but 
the  chief  ones  are  four  (uranous  compounds)  and  six  (as  in 
the  uranyl  compounds).  The  metal  is  used  to  a  small  ex¬ 
tent  as  a  constituent  of  steel,  and  compounds  of  it  are  used 
in  coloring  porcelain  and  glass,  in  photography,  etc.  It  is 
radioactive,  disintegrating  (by  a  process  far  slower  tnan 
in  the  case  of  radium)  as  follows  :  uranium  — >  uranium  X  —* 
uranium  X2  — v  uranium  2  — >  ionium  — >  radium.  See  radium. 
U'ra-nog'ra-phy  (u'rd-n5g'rd-fl),  7i.  [Gr.  ovpavoypa(f>ia; 
ovpavos  heaven  -f-  ypd</)« iv  to  write.]  A  description  or  chart 
of  the  heavens  and  the  heavenly  bodies ;  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  celestial  maps,  globes,  etc.  ;  uranology.  —  u'ra- 
no-graph'ic  (-no-grSf'Tk),  u'ra  no-graph'i-cal  (-T-kdl), 
a.  — u'ra  nog'ra  phist  (-nbg'rd-fist),  n. 

U  ra-nol'o  gy  (u'rd-nbl'o-jT),  n.  [Gr.  ovpavo* ;  heaven  -{- 
-logy.]  A  discourse  or  treatise  on  the  heavens  and  the 
heavenly  bodies  ;  the  study  of  the  heavens  ;  uranography, 
u'ra  nom'e-try  (-n5m'e-tn),  n.  [Gr.  ovpauos  heaven  -j- 
-metry.]  Aslron.  a  A  chart  or  catalogue  of  fixed  stars, 
esp.  of  stars  visible  to  the  naked  eye.  b  The  measure¬ 
ment  of  the  heavens. 

U'ra  no'so-  (u'ra-no'so-),  a.  Chem.  Combining  form  for 
uranous  ;  as  in  im/n oso-uranic  oxide, 
u'ra-nous  (u'rd-nws),  a.  Chem.  Pert,  to  or  containing  ura¬ 
nium  ;  designating  those  compounds  in  which  uranium  has 
a  lower  valence  as  contrasted  with  the  uranic  compounds. 
U'ra-nus  (-nus),  n.  [L.  Uranus ,  Gr.  Ovpovo<;  Uranus,  ov- 
pai’6?  heaven,  sky.  Cf.  uranium.]  1.  Gr.  Myth.  The 
personification  of  Heaven,  son  or  husband  of  Gaea  (Earth) 
and  father  of  the  Titans,  the  Hecatoncheires,  the  Cyclops, 
the  giants,  the  Furies,  etc.  He  hated  his  offspring  and 
cpnfined  them  in  Tartarus,  but,  at  the  instigation  of  Gaea, 
his  son  Cronus  attacked  him  and  dethroned  him. 

2.  Aslron.  One  of  t lie  major  planets,  the  most  remote 
known  (1909)  except  Neptune.  It  is  nearly  1,800,000,000 
miles  from  the  sun,  about  32,000  miles  in  diameter,  and  its 
period  of  revolution  round  the  sun  is  about  84  of  our  years. 
See  planet,  1.  It  is  sometimes  called  Herschel ,  from  Sir 
William  Herschel,  who  discovered  it  in  1781,  and  named  it 
Gtorgium  Sid  us,  in  honor  of  George  III.  Uranus  has  four 
satellites,  Ariel,  Umbriel.  Titania,  and  Obero 7?,  which  move 
in  a  plane  nearly  perpendicular  to  the  ecliptic.  Symbol,  y. 
U'ra-nyl  (u'rd-nil),  n.  [uran ium  -j-  -yl.]  Chem.  The  biva¬ 
lent  radical  U02,  which  behaves  as  an  element  in  many 
uranium  compounds. 

ur'ban  (fir'ban),  a.  [L.  urbanus  belonging  to  the  city  or 
town,  refined,  polished,  fr  urbs,  urbis ,  a  city :  cf.  F.  ur - 
bain.  Cf.  urbane.]  1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  city  or  town; 
as,  an  urban  population  ;  urban  customs  ;  urban  life. 

2.  =  urbane,  2.  Obs. 

3.  Roman  <£*  Civil  Law.  Belonging,  or  having  relation,  to 
buildings,  as  being  characteristic  of  towns  or  cities;  — op¬ 
posed  to  rural. 

urban  quaestor.  See  quaestor,  1.  —  u.  servitude.  Seo  servi¬ 
tude,  71.,  7. 

ur-bane' (Qr-ban'),  a.  [See  urban  :  cf.  urbanity.]  1.  Of 
or  pert,  to  a  city  or  town.  =  urban,  1 . 

2.  Courteous  in  manners;  polite;  suave;  refined  ;  elegant. 
Syn.  —  See  civil. 

Ur'ban-ist  (Gr'bdn-Yet),  71.  1.  Eccl.  One  of  the  Poor 

Clares,  or  Franciscan  nuns,  living  under  the  mitigated 
rule  approved  by  Pope  Urban  IV.,  1264.  See  Clare,  n. 

2.  Ecel.  Hist.  A  partisan  of  Pope  Urban  VI.  (1378-1389) 
against  the  antipope  Clement  VII.  (1378-1394),  whose  elec¬ 
tion  began  the  Great  Schism. 

ur-ban'i-ty  (fir-bXn'T-ti),  n.  [L.  urbanitas:  cf.  F.  urba¬ 
nity.]  1.  Quality  or  state  of  being  urbane;  courtesy  of 
manners  ;  politeness  ;  suavity  ;  refinement. 

Urbanity,  the  tone  of  the  city,  of  the  center,  the  tone  which 
always  aims  at  a  spiritual  and  intellectual  effect,  and,  not  ex¬ 
cluding  the  use  of  banter,  never  disjoins  banter  itself  from  polite¬ 
ness,  from  felicity.  M.  Arnold. 

2.  Polite  wit ;  facetiousness.  Obs.  Bryden. 

Raillery  is  the  sauce  of  civil  entertainment  ;  and  without 
some  suen  tincture  of  urbanity ,  good  humor  falters.  V Estrange. 
Sy  11.  —  Politeness,  suavity,  affability,  courtesy. 


up  thrust',  r.  t.  See  up-  a  (1). 

Rare. 

up-thun'der.  r.i.  See  i  p-  a(2).  R. 
up  tie',  v.  t.  See  up-  a  (1).  Obs. 
up-till',  prep.  To;  against.  Obs. 
up-tilt',  v.  t.,  up-tilt'ed,  />.  a ., 
up  toss',  v.  t.,  up  tossed',  up- 
tost'.  a.  a.  See  up- a  (1). 
up  trace'.  V.  t.  See  up-  a  (2). 
up  train',  v.  t.  See  ur-  a  (3). 
Obs. 

up-trill',  v.  t.  To  trill  in  a  high 

voice. 

up'turn'.w.  Upheaval, 
up  twight',  p.  p.  [up  +  old  p.  p. 
of  twitch.]  Twitched  up.  Obs. 
U'pu-pa  (u'pfl-pd).  n.  [L.,  the 
hoopoe.]  Zobl.  The  genus  con¬ 
sisting  of  the  true  hoopoes,  the 
type  of  a  family  U  pu'pl-dae 
(h-pQ'pT-de).  —  u'pu-poid  (Q'- 
pQ-poid).  a.  [G5.«.| 

up  vom'it,  r.  t.  See  up-  a  (2). | 
up- waft',  v.  t.  See  up-  a  (1). 
up-wall',  v.  t.  See  up-  a  (2). 
Rare.  [the  top.  Ob*. I 

up'ward.//.  The  upper  part  ;| 
up'ward-ly,  adr.ot  upward. 
up-warp',  r.  t.  tf  i.  [up-  f  warp, 
v.J  l.  To  cast  up.  Obs.  Scot. 
2.  See  up-  b 

up-wax',  v.  i.:]>.p.  up-wax  ks. 
To  grow.  Obs.  or  Dial.  Enq. 
up'way*'  (fip'wazO,  adv.  Up¬ 
ward.  Colloq. 

up  well',  v.  1.,  up-wheel',  v.  t., 
up-whirl',  v.  t.  Sf  i.  See  UP- 
a  (1).  [up- a  (2).  I 

up  wind'  (Op-wind'),  v.  t.  Seel 
up'with  (ttp'wlth),  a.  TCf. 
WITH,  prep. J  Uphill.  Obs.  Scot. 
—  adv .  U pwards.  Scot.  —  n.  An 
ascent. 

•p 'wound',  a.  Knotted.  Obs. 


up  wreath'  (Op-reth'),  v.  i.  To 

curl  upward,  as  smoke, 
up-yield',  v.  t.  See  up-  a  (2). 

ur  (dial.  dor).  Obs.  or  dial. 
Eng.  var.  of  our. 

Ur  (fir),  n.  Bib.  1.  The  father 
of  one  of  David’s  valiant  men. 
2.  A  city  of  Chaldea,  the  home 
of  Abraham. 

Ur.  Abhr.  Chem.  [no  period, 
fr> J.  Uranium. 

U  R.  Abhr.  Under  the  rule  ;  — 

used  on  the  tape  of  stock  tickerB. 

U.  R.  Abbr.  Uti  rogas. 

ur-.  For  various  words  in  ur-, 

see  forms  in  fr-. 

ur&ca.  ARRACK. 

uracan.  ■]*  hurricane. 

U'ral  (fi'rl  :  O'r.t-T).  D.  Bib. 
u'ral  (ii'r/71),  or  u  la'li-um  (fl- 
ra'lT-um),  n.  [Prob.  fr.  ///eth¬ 
ane  4-  chloro/.J  Pharm.  A 
bitter  crystalline  substance,  a 
compound  of  chloral  and  ureth¬ 
ane,  used  ns  a  hypnotic, 
u-ra'll  (oo-ra'lc),  //.  [See  wou- 

RA LI .  I  See  CURARE. 

U-ra'lo-Al  ta'ic  ( fl-ra'15-fil-ta'- 
Tk),  a.  =  Ural-Altaic. 
u'ran  (Ti'rfln),  n.  [Ar.  waran , 
pi.  awrdn.  Cf.  varan.]  A  mon¬ 
itor  lizard, 

u Ta  nal'y-sls  (fi'rd-nttl'T-sTs), 
n.  Chemical  analysis  of  urine 
u'ra-nate  (Q'ra-nSt),  n.  Chem. 
A  salt  of  uranic  acid. 

U-ra'nl-an  (fl-ra'nT-rfn).  n.  A 
hvpothetical  inhabitant  of  the 
planet  Uranus. 

U-ranl-cen'tric  (fl-ra'nY-sgn'- 
trlk),  a.  Asfron.  Referred  to 
i'rnntis  as  a  center. 

U-ran'l-dae  (fl-rtln'T-de),  n.  pi. 


[Gr.  Ovpaut/W.]  Gr.  Myth.  De¬ 
scendants  of  Uranus, 
ura-nif'er-ous  ( u'r/7-nIf'?r-i<6), 
a.  ( uranium  +  -fc,'ous.  ]  Con¬ 
taining  or  yielding  uranium, 
u'ra-nin  (Q'rd-nln),  n.  [From 
the  yellowish  green  fluores¬ 
cence'  (resembling  that  of  ura- 
nium  glass)  of  its  solution.]  See 
FLUORESCEIN. 

u-ra'ni-on  (Q-ra'nT-5n),  n.  [G., 
prob.  fr.  Gr.  o vpavo<;  heaven.] 
Music.  A  keyboard  instrument, 
invented  by'Buschmann  in  1810, 
consisting  of  a  series  of  pieces  of 
wood,  sounded  hv  being  pressed 
against  a  revolving  wheel, 
u'ra-nis'co-plas  ty  (Q'rd-nts'- 
kd-plfts'tl),  w.  [Gr.  ovpai'toxo? 
top  of  a  tent,  palate  (fr.  oupapos 
sky )  4-  -plasty.']  Surq.  Process 
of’forming  an  artificial  palate, 
u  ra-nis-cor'a-phy.  u  ra-nls- 
cor'rha-phy  (-nls-kfir'd-fl),  n. 
[Gr.  ovpavKTicos  the  top  of  a 
tent,  the  palate(fr.  oi/papo?  sky) 
4-  -rhaphy.]  Surq.  Suture  of  the 
palate.  See  stapmvloraphv. 
u'ra  nlsm  (Q'rd-nlz’m),  n.  Ur- 
ningism. 

uranium  glass.  A  fluorescent 
yellow  glass  colored  by  adding 
uranium  compounds.  [rays.! 
uranium  rays.  =  BecquerelI 
uranium  yellow.  A  uranate  of 
sodium  used  as  a  yellow  pig¬ 
ment  for  painting  on  glass,  etc., 
and  in  mnking  uranium  glass, 
u  ra-no-cir'cite  (n'rd-nfi-sflr'. 
sTt ),  ».  [G.  uranocircit ,  fr.  urn. 
nit  uranite  4-  Gr.  *ip*o<r  falcon 
(from  FaMeJ/stein  in  the  Saxon 


Vogtland,  where  found).]  Mxn. 

A  hydrous  barium  uranyl  phos¬ 
phate  in  yellow-green  crystals, 
u-ran'o-llte  (fl-r&n'fl-ITt),  n 
Also  u-ran'o-lith.  [Gr.  oi/papo? 
heaven  +  -hte.\  A  meteorite  or 
aerolite.  Rare. 

u  ra-no  met'ri-a  (Q'rd-nd-m^t'- 
rT-a  ;  -nOm'P-trl'd),  n.  [NL.]  A 
uranometry. 

u  ran'o-phane  (fl-rSn'o-fan),  a. 
[G.  uranophan ,  fr.  uran  ura¬ 
nium  -4-  Gr.  </>aip€/p  to  show.] 
Min.  A  hydrous  silicate  of  ura¬ 
nium  and  calcium  in  yellow 
fibrous  masses  Sp.gr..  3.8*1  -.‘UMi. 
u  ra-no-pho-tog'ra  phy  (n'rd- 
nO-fC-tSg'rd-fl ),  n.  [Gr.  ovpa- 
p 67  sky  4-  photoqraphy.]  The 
photography  of  the  heavens, 
u'ra-no  plas  ty  (Q'rd-n6-plfis'- 
tT),  ;/.  [See  ur aniscotlasty.] 
Surf/.  The  plastic  operation  for 
closing  a  fissure  in  the  hard  pal¬ 
ate.  —  u  ra-no-plas'tic.  a 
u  ra-nor'rha-phy  (tl'rd-nCr'd- 
fY),  u.  (Gr.  orpapof  palate  4- 
-rhaphy.  1  =  staph  yi.oraphy. 
u  ra-nos'chl-sis  (-nOs'kY-sYs), 
n.  [NL.  ;  Gr.  ot/papo?  palate  -f 
<r\/<rK  cleavage.]  Med.  Fis¬ 
sure  of  the  palate  ;  cleft  palate. 
U  ra-no-scop'i-d*  (fi'rd-no- 
sk5p'Y-de),  //.  pi.  [NL.  See 
uranorcopy.]  Zobl.  The  fam¬ 
ily  of  fishes  constituted  by  the 
stargazers.  The  type  genus  is 
U  ra-nos'eo  pus  (-nbs'kG-pus). 
u'ra-nos'co-py  (-n5s'kft-pY),  n. 
[Gr.  ovpovos  4-  -scopy.]  Obser¬ 
vation  of  the  heavens  or  heav¬ 
enly  bodies. 


u  ra  no-sphae'rite  (-nC-sfe'rTt), 

w.  [G.  uranosphaerit ,  fr.  uran 
uranium  4-  Gr.  <r <ixupa  ball.] 
Min.  A  hydrous  uranate  of  bis¬ 
muth.  (BiO)2Uo07-3H20,  occur¬ 
ring  in  orange-yellow’  to  brick- 
red,  half-glohul'ar  aggregates, 
u  ra-nos'pi-nite  (-nOs'pY-nlt), 
//.  [G-  uranospinit ,  fr.  uran 

uranium  +  Gr.  ampos  siskin  ; 
—  from  its  green  color.]  Min.  A 
hydrous  arsenate  of  calcium 
and  uranium,  in  green  tabular 
crystals. 

ura-no-thal'lite  (-nfi-thttl'Tt), 
n.  [G.  uranothallit,  fr.  uran 
uranium  4-  Gr.  f'aAAo?  green 
shoot ;  —  from  its  color.]  Min. 
A  hydrous  carbonate  of  cal¬ 
cium*  and  uranium  in  green 
crystalline  aggregates, 
u  ra-no- tho'rite  (-thd'rlt;  201), 
n.  Min.  A  uruniferous  variety 
of  thorite. 

u'ran-u'tan  (oo'rdn-oo'tdn). 
Var.  of  ORANO-UTAN. 
uranyl  carbonate.  =  rutiier- 

fordine. 

u-ra'o  (do-rii'ft), »».  [Sp.]  Min. 
Trona,  esp.  a  pure  form  See 
trona.  [See  curare. I 

u-ra're.  u-ra'rl  (db-rji'rf),  »/.! 
u  ra-tae'mi-a,  u  ra  te'mi-alQ'rd- 
te'mY-d),  //.  [NL.  :  urate  4- 
Med.  Accumulation  of 
urates  in  the  blood, 
u'rate  (Q'rat),  n.  [Cf.  F.  urate.] 
Chem.  A  salt  of  uric  acid, 
u-rat'ic  (fl-rftt'Tk),  a.  Of,  per¬ 
taining  to,  or  containing,  urates, 
u  ra-to'ma  (Q'rd-t5'md),  n. 
[NL.  ;  urate  4-  -owa.]  Med.  A 
concretion  formed  by  urates. 


C°\  /C0, 
X  NII-NH  / 


uTa-to'sis  (-to'sls),  n.  [NL.  ; 

urate  4-  -os?*.]  Med.  Deposi¬ 
tion  of  urates  in  the  bod\’tisBues. 
u'ra  zlne  (H'rd-zYn  s  -zen;  184), 
n.  Also  -zln.  [G.  urazin;  ui-i n 
urine  4-  bydror/;/.]  Orq.  Chem. 
A  cry ptnlline.  basic  compound, 
✓  N11— NH  v  of  the  te- 

■'  ^  t  r  a  7.  i  ne 

class,  de- 
r  i  v  a  b  1  e 
(theoretically )  from  two  mole¬ 
cules  of  urea. 

u'ra-zole  (-zol),  n.  [G.  vrazol ; 
1st  uro-  4  hydrozin  -4  -o/.)  Orq. 
Chem.  A  crystalline  acid  com¬ 
pound,  Cin^O^N.i,  of  the  tria¬ 
zole  class,  got  by  heating  urea 
with  hydrazine  sulphate  and  in 
other  ways;  also,  a  derivative  of 
it. 

ur'ban,  n.  A  dweller  in  a  city 
or  town.  Rare. 

Ur'ban  (flr'bdn),  n.  [L.  Urha- 
i) us.  See  urbane.]  Lit.,  of  the 
town;  courteous;  —  masc  prop, 
name.  L.  Urbanus  (Qr-ba'nfis); 
Y^_Urbain  ( iir'b&N' );  It.  Urbano 
(oor-bii'no);  G.  Urbanus  (df>r- 
bd'ndbs),  Urban  (dbr'han). 


Ur'ban.  Syl-va'nus,  Gent.  (sYl- 
va'mts).  [See  sylvan;  urban  ] 
The  fictitious  name  under  which 
theGentleman’s\Iagazine(Lon- 
don)  was  edited,  intended  to  in¬ 
dicate  that  it  was  concerned 
with  town  and  country  affairs. 
Ur'bane  (Or'ban),  n.  Bib.  Var. 
of  Urban. 

ur-bane'ly,  adv.  of  urbane. 


ur-bane'ness.  n.  See  -ness. 
ur-ban'i-cal  (Qr-b&n'Y-kdl),  a. 
Urbane.  Obs. 


food  foot ;  out,  oil  ;  chair  ;  go  ;  sing,  iqk  ;  then,  thin ;  nature,  verdure  (250) ;  K  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144) ;  boN  ;  yet ;  zh  =  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Guide. 
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nr'ban  lzo  (tir'ban-Iz),  v,  t. ;  -ized  (-Izd) ;  -iz'ing  (-Iz'Tng). 

1.  To  render  urban;  to  cause  to  have  the  characteristics 
of  a  city;  as,  electric  railways  urbanize  rural  districts. 

2  To  render  urbane;  to  refine  ;  polish.  Howells. 

—  ur  ban-i-za'tion  (-Y-za'slmn  ;  -i-za'slmn),  n. 
UT-bic'O-lOUS  (fir-bYk'o-l&s),  a.  [L.  urbs ,  urbis ,  city  -f-  E. 

- colons .]  Dwelling  in  a  city  or  cities;  urban.  Rare. 
ur'ce  o-late  (Qr'se-6-lat),  a.  [L.  urceolus,  dim.  of  urceus  a 
pitcher  or  waterpot.]  Urn-shaped  ;  gibbous 
below  and  contracted  at  the  orifice, 
ur'ce-ole  (Qr'se-ol),  n.  [L.  urceolus  a  little 
pitcher.]  R.  C.  Ch.  A  vessel  for  water  for 
washing  the  hands  ;  also,  one  to  hold  wine  or 
water  ;  a  cruet. 

ur  ce-O-li'na  (-6-lI'na),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  a  genus 
Urceola,  fr.  L.  urceolus  (see  urceole)  ;  —  from 
the  shape  of  the  flowers.]  Hot.  A  genus  of 
South  American  ornamental  amaryllidaceous 
plants,  cultivated  under  the  name  urnjlower, 
having  urceolate  flowers,  usually  yellow  and  Urceolate 
green,  and  broad  leaves  produced  from  a  bulb.  Corolla  of 
ur'chin  (flr'chln),  n.  [ME.  urchon ,  irchon ,  Vaccinium 
hedgehog,  OF.  irechon ,  var.  of  irepon,  herigon,  F.  h&risson , 
deriv.  of  L.  ericius ,  fr.  er  a  hedgehog,  for  her  ;  akin  to  Gr. 
\np,  and  prob.  to  E.  horrid.  Cl.  herisson,  horrid.]  1.  A 
hedgehog. 

2.  A  sea  urchin. 

3.  A  mischievous  elf  supposed  sometimes  to  take  the  form 
of  a  hedgehog.  u  Urchins,  ouphes,  and  fairies.”  Shak. 

4.  A  pert  or  roguish  child,  now  usually  a  boy. 

You  did  indeed  dissemble,  you  urchin  you;  but  where ’s  the 
girl  that  won't  dissemble  for  an  husband  '!  Goldsmith. 

6.  Either  of  a  certain  two  of  the  small  card  cylinders 
around  the  large  drum  of  a  carding  engine, 
ur'chin,  It.  1.  Elfish  ;  mischief-making.  Rare.  Milton. 
2.  Trifling.  Obs. 

-ure.  [F.  -ure,  L.  -ura.~\  A  suffix  denoting :  a  Act,  process, 
or  being ;  as  in  censure,  culture,  exposure,  b  Result  (of  an 
act),  state,  rank,  etc.,  as  in  picture,  prefecture,  signature. 
U're-a  (u're-d),n.  [NL.  See  urine.]  Physiol.  Chem.  a  A 
very  soluble,  crystalline,  nitrogenous  substance,  CO(NH.J)2, 
the  chief  solid  constituent  of  the  urine  of  man  and  other 
mammals;  —  called  also  carbamide.  It  is  also  present  in  the 
urine  of  other  animals  and  in  small  quantity  in  blood, serous 
fluids,  lymph,  the  liver,  etc.  It  can  be  made  by  various 
methods,  as  by  the  transformation  of  ammonium  cyanate 
on  heating,  first  performed  by  Wohler  in  1828.  It  unites 
with  acids,  bases,  and  salts  to  form  crystalline  compounds, 
as  urea  nitrate.  By  hydrolysis  it  yields  ammonium  carbo¬ 
nate.  Urea  is  the  main  product  of  the  katabolismof  protein 
matter  in  the  body,  and  about  35  grams  of  it  is  excreted 
daily  by  a  man  of  average  weight,  b  Hence,  any  of  vari¬ 
ous  derivatives  of  the  above  compound;  as,  alkylized  ureas. 
u're-al  (u're-dl),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  urea  ;  containing, 
or  consisting  of,  urea  ;  as.  ureal  deposits, 
u  re-am'e-ter  (u're-Sm'e-ter),  [urea  -f- -meier .]  Physiol. 

Chem.  An  apparatus  for  determining  the  amount  of  urea 
in  urine,  in  which  the  nitrogen  evolved  by  the  action  of 
certain  reagents  on  a  given  volume  of  urine  is  measured, 
and  the  urea  calculated.  — U're-am'e-try  (  trT),  n. 
U're-ase  (u're-as  ;  -az),  n.  [ urea  -f-  -G$e.]  Chem.  An 
enzyme  by  the  agency  of  which  urea  is  hydrolyzed  and 
converted  into  ammonium  carbonate.  It  is  present  in  the 
alkaline  fermentation  of  urine  and  is  produced  by  many 
bacteria,  esp.  Bacterium  urex  and  Micrococcus  urex. 
U-red'i-na'les  (u-rgd'Y-na'lez),  n.pl.  [NL.  See  uredo.] 
Rot.  An  order  of  parasitic  basidiomycetous  fungi  known 
as  mats,  or  rust  fungi,  from  the  rustlike  spots  or  pustules 
they  produce  on  various  leaves  and  stems.  Many  are  liet- 
eroecious,  developing  two  or  more  spore  stages,  each  on  a 
different  host.  The  order  includes  four  families,  of  which 
the  Pucciniaceae  is  most  important.  See  ^ECIUM,  pycnium, 
TELIUM,  UREDINIUM;  also  CHLAMYDOSPORE. 

U're-din'i  um  (u/re-dtn'Y-Mm),n. ;  pi.  -ia  (-Y-a).  [NL.,fr.  L. 
uredo  blight.]  Rot.  The  sorus  of  the  second  spore  stage 
in  the  life  cycle  of  many  rust  fungi.  It  bears  uredospores. 
U-red'i-nous  (u-rSd'Y-nws),  a.  1.  Rot.  Of  the  nature  of  a 
uredo  ;  belonging  to  the  Uredinales. 

2.  Med.  Affected  with,  or  of  the  nature  of,  uredo. 

Q-re'dO  (u-re'do),  n.  [L.,  a  blast,  blight,  a  burning  itch, 
fr.  urere  to  burn,  to  scorch.]  1.  Rot.  One  of  the  stages 
in  the  life  history  of  many  rust  fungi  (Uredinales),  regarded 
at  one  time  as  a  distinct  genus.  It  is  a  summer  stage  pre¬ 
ceding  the  teliostage  (which  see). 

2.  Med.  Nettle  rash.  See  urticaria. 

U-re'dO  spore  (-do-spor),  n.  Rot.  One  of  the  thin-walled 
summer  spores  developed  by  the  uredinia  of  a  rust  fun¬ 
gus.  They  produce  a  vegetative  mycelium  immediately  on 


germination.  In  some  rust  fungi  the  seciospores  (which 
see)  function  as  uredospores.  C f .  teliospore. 

—  u-re  do-spor'ic  ( u-re'do -spQr'Tk),  a. 

U're-ide  (u're-id;  -Id;  184),  n.  Also  -id- 
Chem.  Any  of  various  compounds  derived 
from  urea  and  an  acid  or  aldehyde  by  elimi¬ 
nating  water.  Those  from  one  molecule  of 
urea,  as  alloxan,  are  rnonureides ;  those  de¬ 
rived  from  two,  as  uric  acid,  diureides. 

U-re'na  (u-re'na),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Malayalam 
uren,  name  of  one  species.]  Rot.  A  small  ge¬ 
nus  of  tropical  malvaceous  herbs  or  shrubs 
having  small  yellow  flowers  with  five  con¬ 
nate  bracts,  and  fruit  with  hooked  bristles. 

They  yield  a  medicinal  mucilaginous  juice, 
and  a  useful  fiber. 

-U-ret  (-u-ret).  [For  earlier  -ure  (after  Latin¬ 
ized  forms  in  -urelum),  fr.  F.  -ure,  in  sulfure 
(fr.  L.  sulphur),  phosphure ,  carbure,  used  to  express  com¬ 
pounds  with  metals.]  A  suffix  with  the  same  meaning  as 
-ide.  See  -ide.  Obsoles. 

U-re'ter  (u-re'ter),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  o vpr/rrjp.  See  urine.] 
Anal.  &  Zool.  The  duct  which  carries  away  the  urine  from 
a  kidney  to  the  bladder  or  cloaca.  In  man  each  ureter 
is  a  membranous  epithelium-lined  tube  of  the  diameter  of 
a  goose  quill,  and  about  sixteen  inches  long,  which  opens 
above  into  the  pelvis  of  the  kidney  and  below  inU  the  back 
part  of  the  bladder  at  a  very  oblique  angle.  In  mammals 
except  monotremes  the  ureters  open  into  the  bladder  ;  iu 
other  vertebrates,  into  the  cloaca  (in  fishes  often  after  unit¬ 
ing  and  forming  an  expansion  which  serves  as  a  bladder). 
In  the  lower  vertebrates  the  ureters  are  mesonephric,  not 
metanephric  ducts,  and  often  serve  also  as  sperm  ducts  in 
the  male.  —  u  re-ter'ic  (u're-ter'Yk),  a. 

u-re'ter-i'tis  (u-re'ter-i'tls),  7i.  [NL.  See  ureter  ;  -itis.] 
Med.  Inflammation  of  the  ureter. 


a,  a  Uredo- 
spores  ;  b  Te- 
liospoie 


U-re'ter-O-  (u-re'ter-o-),  ureter-.  Combining  form  from 
Greek  ovpTjrrjp,  ureter. 

U-reth'ane  (u-rSth'an),  n.  [F.  urethane.  See  urea  ; 
ether.]  Org.  Chem.  Ethyl  carbamate,  NHjCOOCoHg, 
a  white  crystalline  substance  produced  by  the  action  of 
ammonia  on  ethyl  carbonate  or  by  heating  urea  nitrate  and 
ethyl  alcohol.  It  is  used  as  a  hypnotic,  antipyretic,  and 
antispasmodic.  Hence,  any  ester  of  carbamic  acid. 

U-re'thra  (u-re'tlird),  n.  [L.,  fr.  Gr.  oupijflpa.  See  urine.] 
The  canal  which  in  most  mammals  carries  off  the  urine 
from  the  bladder  and  in  the  male  serves  also  as  a  genital 
duct.  In  Human  Anat.,  in  the  male,  it  is  considered  as 
divided  into  three  portions,  called  the  prostatic  where  it 
passes  through  the  prostate  gland ;  the  membranous,  a 
short  section  of  narrow  diameter ;  and  the  spongy ,  in  which 
it  lies  in  the  corpus  spongiosum.  The  posterior  part  of  the 
spongy  portion, within  the  bulb  of  the  corpus  spongiosum, 
is  called  the  bulb  or  bulbous  portion.  In  the  female  the  ure¬ 
thra  is  very  short  and  not  divisible  into  corresponding 
portions.  —  u-re'thral  (-thrdl),  a. 

urethral  fever,  Med.,  fever  consequent  upon  operations  on 
the  urethra.  _ 

U  re-thri'tis  (u're-thrl'tls),  w.  [NL.  See  urethra; -itis.] 
Inflammation  of  the  urethra.—  u  re  thrit'ic  (-thnt'Tk),  a. 

U-re'thro-  (u-re'thro-),  urethr--  Combining  form  from 
Greek  ovpydpa,  urethra. 

u-re'thro-plasty  (u-re'thro-plJs'tY),  n.  \_urethro-  -f- 
- plasty .]  Surg.  An  operation  for  the  repair  of  an  injury 
or  a  defect  in  the  walls  of  the  urethra.  — U-rethro-plas'- 
tic  (-plSs'tik),  a. 

u-re'thro-scope  (-skop),  n.  [ urethro -  -f-  - scope .]  Med. 
An  instrument  for  viewing  the  interior  of  the  urethra. 

u  re-thros'eo-py  (u're-thrBs'ko-pY),  n.  Med.  Examina¬ 
tion  of  the  urethra  by  means  of  the  urethroscope.  —  u-re'- 
thro-scop'ic  (u-re'thro-skop'Tk),  a. 

u  re  throt'o-my  (u're-thrbt'o-mY),  n.  [■ urethro -  -f-  -tomy.] 
Surg.  Any  incision  of  the  urethra,  esp.  for  relief  of  stric¬ 
ture.  —  u-re7  thro- tom'ic  (u-re7thro-t5m'Yk),  a. 

U-ret'ic  (u-ret'Yk),  a.  [L.  ureticus,  Gr.  ovpTj-ixos.  See 
urine.]  Med.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  urine ;  diuretic ; 
urinary  ;  as,  uretic  medicine. 

urge  (Qrj),v.  t.  ;  urged  (Grjd);  urg'ing  (Qr'jTng).  [L.  ur- 
gere ;  akin  to  E.  wreak.  See  wreak,  v.  /.]  1.  To  force 

onward  ;  to  press  :  push;  drive ;  impel. 

Through  the  thick  deserts  headlong  urged  his  flight.  Pope. 

2.  To  press  hard  upon  ;  to  follow  closely.  Pope. 

3.  To  press  the  mind  or  will  of ;  to  ply  with  motives,  ar¬ 
guments,  persuasion,  or  importunity ;  as,  to  urge  one  to 
go  or  stay  ;  to  urge  one  to  consent. 

My  brother  never 

Did  urge  me  in  his  act  ;  I  did  inquire  it.  Shak. 

4.  To  present  in  an  earnest  or  pressing  manner  ;  to  press 
upon  attention  ;  to  insist  upon  ;  as,  to  urge  an  argument ; 
to  urge  a  petition  ;  to  urge  the  necessity  of  a  case. 


5-  To  provoke  ;  to  exasperate.  Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 

Urge  not  my  father’s  anger.  Shak. 

6.  To  ply  hard  ;  to  treat  forcibly  ;  to  take  severe  or  vio¬ 
lent  measures  with  ;  as,  to  urge  an  ore  with  intense  heat. 
Syn.  —  Animate,  incite,  impel,  instigate,  stimulate. 

urge  (Orj),  v.  i.  1.  To  press  on  or  forward.  Obs.  or  R. 

2 .  To  declare,  advance,  or  press  earnestly  a  statement,  ar¬ 
gument,  charge,  or  the  like.  Shak. 

ur'gen  cy  (Gr'jen-sY),  n.  [Cf.  F.  urgence.  See  urgent.] 
Quality  or  state  of  being  urgent ;  insistence ;  pressure 
as  of  necessity  ;  as,  the  urgency  of  a  petitioner,  or  of  a  need. 

ur'gent  (Gr'jent),  a.  [F.,  fr.  L.  urgens,  p.  pr.  of  urgerc. 
See  urge.]  Urging;  pressing;  plying  with  importunity; 
calling  for  immediate  attention  ;  instantly  important ;  as, 
an  urgent  appeal.  “  The  urgent  hour.”  Shak. 

Ur-gill'e-a  (Cir-jYn'e-d),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  name  of  an  Arab  tribe, 
Ren  Ur  gin,  in  Algeria,  near  Bona,  where  it  was  first 
found.]  Rot.  A  genus  of  liliaceous  plants  related  to  Scilla, 
but  with  a  deciduous  perianth  and  3-angled  capsule.  They 
are  natives  of  the  Old  World,  esp.  of  the  Mediterranean 
region.  U.  maritima  is  the  squill  of  medicine.  See  squill, 1. 

-U'ri-a  (-u'rY-d).  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  -ovpia  (as  in  Svaoypia 

dysuria),  fr.  ovpov  urine.]  A  combining  form  used,  chiefly 
in  medicine,  to  signify  urine,  esp.  implying  an  abnormal  or 
diseased  condition,  as  in  dys uria,  polyuria ,  pyuria,  etc. 

U-ri'ah  (u-ri'd),  n.  [Heb.  Uriyah.]  1.  Lit.,  light  of  Je¬ 
hovah  ;  —  masc.  prop.  name. 

2.  Rib.  A  Hittite  captain  in  the  army  of  Israel  who  was 
at  David's  orders  so  exposed  in  battle  as  to  be  killed  in 
order  to  give  David  Uriah’s  wife,  Bath-sheba. 

U'ric  (u'rlk),  a.  [Gr.  ovpov  urine ;  cf.  F.  urique.  See 
urine.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  urine  ;  obtained  from  urine, 
uric  acid,  Chem.,  a  white,  odorless  and  tasteless,  nearly  in¬ 
soluble  dibasic  acid,  Cr.H-jO-.N^  present  in  small  quantity 
in  the  urine  of  man  and  most  mammals  and  abundantly  (in 
the  form  of  urates)  in  the  urine  of  birds,  reptiles,  and  in¬ 
vertebrates,  constituting  their  chief  nitrogenous  excre¬ 
tion.  Traces  of  it  are  also  found  in  the  various  organs  of 
the  body,  and  it  is  a  common  constituent,  either  as  the  free 
acid  or  as  a  urate,  of  urinary  or  renal  calculi  and  of  the  sp- 
called  gouty  concretions.  From  acid  urine,  uric  acid  is 
frequently  deposited,  on  standing  in  a  cool  place,  iu  the 
form  of  a  reddish  yellow  sediment,  nearly  always  crystal¬ 
line.  Chemically,  uric  acid  is  2,  6,  8-trioxypurine.  See 
purine.  On  heating  it  decomposes  into  urea,  ammonia, 
carbon  dioxide,  etc.  It  can  be  prepared  artificially  in  sev¬ 
eral  ways.— u. -acid  diathesis,  Med.,  morbid  condition  due  to 
an  excess  of  uric  acid  or  urates  in  the  blood. 

U'ri-el  (u'rT-Sl),  n.  [Heb.  Uriel.]  1.  Lit.,  flame  of  God, 
or  God  is  a  light ;  —  masc.  prop.  name. 

2.  In  Oriental  angelology,  one  of  the  archangels.  In  the 
second  book  of  Esdras  he  is  represented  as  sent  by  God  to 
answer  the  questions  of  Esdras.  Milton  makes  him  “  re¬ 
gent  of  the  sun,”  and  calls  him  “  the  sharpest-sighted 
spirit  of  all  in  heaven.” 

U'rim  (u'rYm),  n.  pi.  [Heb.  urim ;  cf.  Babylonian  urlu 
command,  order,  decision.]  Certain  objects  mentioned  in 
the  Old  Testament  (Ex.  xxviii.  30 ;  1  Sam.  xxviii.  6 ;  Deut. 
xxxiii.  8 ;  Ezra  ii.  63,  etc.),  usually  in  connection  with 
the  Thummim ,  as  being  used  as  mediums  for  the  revela¬ 
tion  of  the  w  ill  of  God  to  his  people  or  as  being  placed  in 
the  breastplate  by  the  high  priest  on  certain  occasions. 
The  nature  of  the  Urim  and  Thummim  and  their  original  use 
are  conjectural  ;  and  their  use  is  not  mentioned  in  the  historical 
narratives  after  David’s  time.  Perhaps  the  more  widely  ac¬ 
cepted  view  is  that  they  were  originally  forms  of  lots  used  for 
obtaining  oraculur  answers,  which  were  m  Inter  times  preserved 
as  symbolizing  the  divine  guidance  of  Israel  through  the  priests. 

U'ri  nal  (u'rY-ndl),  7i.  [ME.  vrynal(e),  orytial,  F.  urinal , 
OF.  also  orinaf,  LL.  urinate,  prop.  neut.  of  L.  urinalis,  a., 
fr.  vrina  urine.]  1  A  vessel  for  holding  urine  ;  esp., 
a  bottle  or  tube  for  holding  urine  for  inspection. 

2.  A  place  or  convenience  for  urinating  purposes. 

U'ri-na'ri  urn  (u'rY-na'rY-Sm  ;  115),  n.  [LL.  urinarium.'] 
Agric.  A  reservoir  for  urine,  etc.,  for  manure. 

U'ri-na-ry  (u'rY-na-rY),  a.  [L.  urina  urine:  cf.  F.  vrinaire.] 
Pertaining  to  urine ;  pertaining  to  or  designating  the 
organs  for  the  excretion  and  removal  of  urine, 
urinary  bladder,  a  distensible  membranous  sac  forming  part 
of  the  system  of  urinary  organs  of  many  vertebrates  and 
serving  for  the  temporary  retention  of  the  urine.  In  man 
it  is  situated  in  the  pelvis  in  front  of  the  rectum,  and  re¬ 
ceives  the  urine  from  the  two  ureters,  discharging  it  at  in¬ 
tervals  into  the  urethra  through  an  orifice  closed  by  a 
sphincter.  It  is  lined  with  transitional  hypoblastic  epi¬ 
thelium,  and  develops  from  the  proximal  part  of  the  allan¬ 
tois  of  the  embryo.  In  the  low'est  mammals,  and  in  birds, 
reptiles,  and  amphibians,  the  ureters  and  the  bladder  open 
separately  into  the  cloaca.  In  fishes,  if  present,  it  is  not 
homologous  w  ith  that  of  the  higher  vertebrates,  but  is  a 
dilatation  of  a  ureter  or  of  the  united  ureters.  —  u.  calculus. 


Ur-b&'nus  ( flr-ba'mts).  D.  Bib. 

||  ur'bem  la  te  ri'ci-am  in-ve'- 
nit,  mar  mo're-am  re-li'quit 

(lm/ft-rlsh'T-&m).  [L.]  He 
found  the  city  (Home)  brick,  he 
left  it  marble  ;  —  said  of  Augus¬ 
tus  Cjeaar.  Altered  from  Sue¬ 
tonius  (II.  2!)) 

ur/bi-ca'ri-an  (0r/bT-ka'rT-/7n ), 
a.  f  L.  urbicarius.]  Pertaining 
to  a  eitv.  Obs. 

Ur-bic^o  1*  (0r-blk'0-le),  n.  pi. 
(NL.  See  i  kbicolous.]  Zobl. 
Syn.  of  Hesprrud.e. 

II  ur'bi  et  or'bi.  IL.]  To  the 
city  and  the  world  ;  —  used  esp. 
in  publishing  papal  bulls. 

II  ur'bis  et  or'bia.  [L.]  Of  the 
city  and  the  world, 
ur'ce  o-lar  ( Qr'sc-d-ldr),  a.  Ur¬ 
ceolate. 

ur-ce'o-lus  (Or-se'O-lils),  n. ;  jd. 
-Li  (-1T).  IL.,  a  little  pitcher.  1  a 
Rot.  An  urn-shaped  organ  or 
part,  b  Zonl.  The  external  tube 
of  certain  rotifers, 
urchin  fish.  A  porcupine  fish, 
ur'chon.  Obs.  or  dial.  Eng  var. 
of  urchin.  [See  Norn. I 

TTrd  (oord),  v.  Var.  of  Urtii.| 
ur'dd.  ur'd^e  (Qr'da  ;  -dt),  a. 
Her,  AsCLKCHi  b  Designat¬ 
ing  a  line  made  up  of  two  series 
of  short  equidistant  parallel  lines 
alternating  and  joined  together 
by  oblique  crossing  lines. "form¬ 
ing  n  sort  of  dove-tail  figure. 
TJr'dhr  (dor'th’r^Var.  of  Urth. 
Ur'du  (dbr'ddo),  n.  [Hind.  Ur¬ 
du  camp,  urdu-zaban  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  the  camp.]  See  Hin¬ 
dustani,  n. 


ur'dy  (fir'd  I),  a.  Her.  Var. 
of  urde.  [our. I 

ure  EURE,  EWER.HOUR,  OK  K,| 

ure  (ur).  n.  [Cf.  F.  ure.  See 
urus.]  The  urns.  Obs.  or  /{. 
ure.  n.  Obs.  Scot,  a  Haze,  b 
Sweat. 

ure  (Or),  n.  [Cf.  Teel,  anrr  wet 
clay  or  loam.]  Soil;  esp.,  barren 
soil  ;  clay.  > rot. 
ure  tur),  n.  [ME.  ure ,  OF.  oevre, 
uevre,  euvre ,  work,  F.  . 

L.  opera.  See  opera,  operate; 

cf.  INURE.  MANURE.]  Use:  CU8- 

tom;  practice;  exercise.  Obs. 
ure,  r.  t.  [Cf.  OF.  ovrer,  on- 
rrrr,  to  work.  See  ure.  «.]  To 
exercise;  inure;  to  accustom  by 
practice.  Ohs. 

ure.  r. ».  To  be  accustomed.  Obs. 
urea  ferment  =  urease. 
u're-chi'tin  (fiTf'-kT't'fn),  n., 
^re-chi- tox 'in  (-kT-t8k'sTn ),  ». 
Chem.  Two  white,  crystalline, 
poisonous  glucosides  extracted 
from  the  leaves  of  the  anocynn- 
ceous  plant  Urorhites  suherecta. 
TTre-din'e-®  (fi'r*-dTn'f!-e),  n. 
pi.  [XL.]  Pot.  Syn.  ofURED- 
i n ales,  —  u're-dine  (Q'rt- 
dtn),  a. 

u' re-din 'e-ous  (-dTn'P-tZs),  a. 
Hot.  Of  the  Uredinales. 
u-red'i-noid  (fl-rvd'I-noid),  a. 
[See  uredo;  -oid.]  Hot.  Re¬ 
sembling  the  Uredinales. 
u-re  do-go-nid'i-um  ( n-re/do-gf5- 
nld'Y-Min),  n.  A  uredospore. 
u-re7 do-so 'rus,  ti.  [See  uredo  ; 
sorus.]  Bnt.  A  uredinium. 
u-re7do  spo-rif'er-ous  (-spo-rYf'- 
?r-tZs),  a.  Bearing  uredospores. 


u-re'do-stage,  u-re'do-form.  n. 

[uredo  +  stage,  -form.]  =  u  R  K- 
do,  1. 

ureison.  orison. 
u-re'mi-a  (fl-re'niY-d),  u-re'mic 
(-mYk).  Vars  of  ur.emia,  uk,k- 
MIC. 

urent,  a.  [L.  urens,  p.  pr.] 
Burning  ;  parching.  Ohs. 
u  re-om'e-ter  ( fUrO-Om'f-tPr). 
u  re-om'e-try  (-trY).  Vars.  of 

UREAMETEK.  UREAMETRY. 

urea.  +  ours. 

u-re'8ia  (fl-re'sYs),  n.  JNL.,  fr. 
Or.  oupi7<ri?,  fr.  ovpeiv  to  uri¬ 
nate.]  Physiol.  Urination, 
uresun.  +  orison. 
u-re 'til  ( fl-re'tdl  >,  u-re'ter-al 
(-ter-'/l),  o.  Anat.  Ureteric 
u  re  ter  al'gi-a  (-ai'jY-«),  w. 
[NL.  See  uketeho-  ;  -algia.J 
jh  il .  Pain  in  the  ureter, 
u-re  ter-ec ' to  my  ( -5k ' to-mt ),  n . 
[  ureter  -+-  -ertnmy. J  Surg.  Ex¬ 
cision  of  a  ureter. 
u-re'ter-o-Iith',  ».  [uretern-  -f 
-!ith.\  Med.  A  concretion  formed 
in  the  ureter.  —  u-re/ter-o-lith'- 
ic.  a. 

u-re'ter-o-li-thot'o-my, ».  [ure- 
tero -  lithotomy.]  Surg.  The 

operation  of  removing  a  calcu¬ 
lus  from  the  ureter, 
u  re  ter-o-py-o'sii.  w.  [NL.  ; 
uretero-  -f  /ij/osis. J  Med .  Puru¬ 
lent  inflammation  of  the  ureter, 
u-re^er-or-rha'gi  a  (fl-re'tPr-fl- 
ra'jT-ri),  n.  [NL.  ;  uretero-  4- 
-rhagin .J  M  e  d.  Hemorrhage 
from  the  ureter, 
u-re  ter-or'rha-phy  (-5r'd-fY),n. 


[uretero-  -f  -rhaphy.]  Surg.  Su¬ 
ture  of  the  ureter 
u-re  ter-o-Bte-no'ma  (-fi-stf-nb'- 
md),  n.  [NL.  ;  uretero-  -f  Gr 
areviopa  a  narrow'  place.]  Med. 
Stricture  of  the  ureter 
u-re'ter-oa'to-my  (-Cs'tft-mY),  n. 
[uretero-  4-  -stomy.]  Sing.  Oper¬ 
ation  of  forming  a  permanent 
artificial  opening  intothe  ureter 
u-re'ter-ot'o  my  (-5t'f>-mY),  n 
[uretero-  4-  -tomy.]  The  opera¬ 
tion  of  cutting  into  the  ureter, 
u  re  ter-o-u'ter  ine.  u-re7ter- 
o-vag'i-nal.  a.  See  uretero-. 
urethr-.  See  urethro-. 
uTe-thral'gi  a  (fUrMhrai'iY-d), 
«.  INL.  ;  urethro-  +  -algia.) 
Med.  Pain  in  the  urethra, 
u-re'thrism  (lY-re'thrYz’m),  n. 
Med.  Irritability  of  the  urethra, 
u-re'thro-cele  (-thnVsel),«.  [«r«- 
t/iro-  4-  -cele. J  Med.  A  pouch- 
like  protrusion  of  urethral  mu¬ 
cous  membrane  in  the  female, 
u-re  thro-cya-tl'tls,  n.  [NL.  ; 
urethro-  +  cystitis.]  Med.  In¬ 
flammation  of  that  part  of  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  blad¬ 
der  which  surrounds  the  inter¬ 
nal  urethral  orifice,  occurring  as 
a  result  of  urethritis, 
u're  throm'e-ter  (Q  TMhrbm'?- 
ter),;/.  [urethro-  -f-  -meter.]  Med. 
An  instrument  for  measuring 
the  caliber  of  the  urethral  canal. 
u-re/thro-pe'nile,  a.,  u-re'thro- 
per  1  ne'al,  a.,  u-re7 thro- rec'- 
tal.  a.  See  urethro-. 
u_re  thror-rh&'gi-a  (fl-r  e7t  h  r  6- 
ra'jT-d),  n.  [NL. ;  urethro-  -f 


-rhagia.]  Med.  Hemorrhage 
from  the  urethra. 
uTe-thror'rha-phy(  Q'rf-thrbr'- 
d-fY),  n.  [urethro-  -f  -rhaphy.] 
Surg.  Suture  of  the  urethra. 
u-re'thro-spa8m  (fl-r  e't  h  r  6- 
spftz’m),  u.  Med.  Spasmodic 
contraction  of  the  muscular 
fibers  of  the  urethra 
u-re/thro-8te-no'Bls.  ».  [NL.  ; 
urethro-  -f  stenosis. ]  Med.  Stric¬ 
ture  or  narrowing  of  the  urethra, 
u  re'thro-tome.  n.  [urethro-  + 
-tome.]  An  instrument  for  cut¬ 
ting  a  urethral  stricture, 
u-re  thro-vag'i-nal.  a.,  u-re'¬ 
thro- ves'i-cal.  a.  See  URETHRO-. 
urf  (dbrf),  n.  A  stunted  person, 
esp.  a  child._  Scot.  5r  Dial.  Eng. 
Ur-gan'da(oor-gan'dii),».  Inthe 
original  romance  <<f  “  Amadis  de 
Gaul,”  a  fairv-  In  the  Spanish 
romances  relating  to  the  de¬ 
scendants  of  Amadis  she  is  a 
potent  enchantress, 
urge.  n.  Act  of  urging ;  im¬ 
pulse.  [Ofo.| 

urge'ful  (firj'fcYbl),  a.  Urgent.  I 
ur'gence  (llr'i^ns),  n.  Urgency, 
ur'gent  ly,  aav.  of  urgent. 
ur'gent  ness.  n.  See -ness. 
urg'er  (Or'jCr),  r>.  One  that 
urges. 

urge'won'der,  n.  [Corrupt,  of 
F.  orge  tnoudff  husked  barley.] 
A  kin«l  of  barley.  Ohs, 
Ur-go'ni-an  ( fir-g5'nY-dn),  a. 
[Y.urgonien, named  from  a  place 
near  the  Jura.]  Geol.  Designat¬ 
ing  the  middle  division  of  the 
European  Lower  Cretaceous. 
See  geology.  Chart. 


U'ri(Q'rT).  Bib. 

U  ri'a  (fUrl'd).  D.  Bib. 

Uriah  Heep.  See  H eep,  Uriah. 
u'rl-al  (oo'rY-dl).  Var.  ofooRi- 

AL. 

U'ri  an(u'rY-dn),n  Masc.  prop, 
name. 

U'ri-an.  Sir  (O'rY-dn:  w'r?-iin). 
[G.  Urian.}  A  designation  for¬ 
merly  applied  to  one  who  was 
unknown  or  to  one  whose  name 
it  was  thought  improper  to  men¬ 
tion,  and  hence  sometimes  to 
the  Devil.  [Uriah. I 

U-ri'as  ( fl-rl'ds).  Rib.  Var.  of  | 
u  ric-ac  i-dae'mi-a,  or  -de'mi-a 
(0/rYk-fis/Y-de'mY-d).  n.  [NL.  ; 
uric  acid  -f  -a?m?a.]  A  morbid 
condition  due  to  accumulation 
of  uric  acid  in  the  blood, 
u  ri-dro'sis  (u'rl-dro'sYs).  n 
[NL.  ;  Gr.  oijpou  urine  +  ISpovv 
to  sweat.]  Med.  A  morbid  state 
in  which  constituents  of  the 
urine  are  excreted  in  the  sweat. 
U-ri'Jah  (fl-rl'ja).  Bib, 
urin-.  See  urino-. 
u  ri-nae'mi-a  (u'rY-ne'mY-d),  n 
Med.  =  ujgemia. 
u'ri-nal-lst,  n.  One  who  diag¬ 
noses  diseases  from  inspection 
of  urine. 

u  rl-nal'y-sls  (U'rY-n&l'Y-sYs),  n 
[NL.  See  urino-;  analysis. | 
Med.  Analysis  of  the  urine, 
u'rl-nant  (Q'rY-ndnt),  a.  [L 
urinans,  p.  pr.  of  urinan  to 
plunge  under  water,  to  dive.] 
Her.  Depicted  palewise  with 
the  head  in  base;  —  said  of  a 
fish.  Cf.  HAURIENT. 


ale,  senate,  care,  Sm,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofa ;  eve,  Svent,  find,  recent,  maker ;  Ice,  ill ;  old,  obey,  orb,  6dd,  sSft,  connect ; 

U  Foreign  Word.  i*  Obsolete  Variant  of.  -f  combined  with.  =  equals. 


use,  unite,  urn,  up,  circt/s,  menti; 
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URSONE 


JVe  a  concretion  composed  of  some  one  or  more  crvstal- 
Uie  constituents  of  the  urine,  liable  to  be  found  in  an  v  nor 
t ion  of  tlie  urinary  passages  or  in  the  pelvis  of  the  kulnev 
~  “rtnary  pigments,  Physiol.  Chem.,  certain  coloied  suS' 
stances,  urochrome  or  urobilin ,  uroerytkrin  etc  present 
m  the  urine  together  with  indican.  a  co  orless  suCance 
which  by  oxidation  is  convertible  into  colored  bodies 

KfM”  "* ;  *  -8IES  ('rlz)-  A  “,m ; 

а, 'rll“te  (u'rl-nat),  u.  i.  ;  -nat'ed  (-nat'gd) ;  -nat'ing 
(-nat'ing).  [LL  imnare.]  To  discharge  urine  ;  to  make 
water.  —  u  ri  na'tion  (-na'shuu),  n. 

,1'rlne  (u'rlii),  n.  [ME,  urine,  F.  urine,  L.  urina  ;  akin  to 
urmar,  to_  plunge  under  water,  to  dive,  Gr.  obyor  urine  ; 
cf.  Ski.  t>oi  water,  Icel.  ur  drizzling  rain,  AS.  wmr  the 
sea  ,  perh.  ultimately  akm  to  E.  met,]  Physiol.  In  mam- 
fluid  excretion  from  the  kidneys;  in  birds  and 
reptiles,  a  solid  or  semisolid  excretion.  In  man,  the  urine 
is  a  clear,  transparent  fluid  of  an  amber  color  and  peculiar 
odor,  with  an  average  density  of  1.112.  The  average  amount 
excreted  in  24  hours  is  from  40  to  60  ounces  (about  1  200 
cubic  centimeters).  Chemically,  the  urine  is  mainly ’an 
t,l  eli"LSt0  UtlOn,?.f  «re».  salt  (sodium  chloride),  and  uric 
*°Bether  with  some  hippunc  acid  and  peculiar  pig¬ 
ments.  It  usually  has  an  acid  reaction,  owing  to  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  acid  phosphates  of  soda  or  free  uric  acid.  Nor- 

Su!!iyAltM0nta“!f  ?f°  parts  of  water  to  40  parts  of 

ffiri  m.atteryan(i  the  daily  average  excretion  is  3.)  grams 
Vfi*? >cSlr.Ure“’  °  '5  Bra“  (11  grains)  of  uric  acid,  and 
16.5  grams  („b(l  grains)  of  salt.  Abnormally,  it  may  contain 
sugar  as  in  diabetes,  albumen  as  in  Bright's  disease,  bile 
WHS?*  aa  In  Jaundice,  blood  in  diseases  or  injuries  of 
the  kidneys  or  urinary  passages,  or  abnormal  quantities 
of  some  one  or  more  of  the  normal  constituents. 

II  rl-Dlt  Of-Ous  (uTI-nlfter-iis),  a.  [urni'‘ -J — fey  (JUS.  Bear¬ 
ing  or  conveying  urine  ;  as,  uriniferous  tubules, 
u  n  nip'a  rous  (-nlp'd-rus),  a.  \urine\-  - parous :  cf.  F. 
urin /pare. ]  Physiol.  Producing  or  preparing  urine;  as 
the  uriniparous  tubes  in  the  cortical  portion  of  the  kidney 
U'rl-no-  (u'rl-no-),  urin-.  Combining  term  from  Latin 
unna,  meaning  urine. 

u'ri-no  gen'l  tal  (-nS-jSn'T-tai),  a.  A  not.  ,fc  Zool.  Pert,  to 
or  designating  the  organs  or  functions  of  excretion  (pro¬ 
duction  or  removal  of  urine)  and  reproduction  ;  urogenital 
urinogenital  ridge,  Embryo/.,  a  pair  of  ridges  out  of  which 
the  urinogenital  organs  are  developed.  —  u.  sinua  Zool  <£• 
A  ni oryol.,  a  pouch  or  cavity  communicating  with  the  ex¬ 
terior,  or  with  the  cloaca  (of  which  it  may  be  a  part),  and 
receiving  the  urinary  and  genital  canals. 
U'ri-nom'eter(-n5m'e-ter),  n.  [urino-  -\- -meter.']  A  small 
hydrometer  for  determining  the  specific  gravity  of  urine 
—  u'rl-nom'e-try  (-trT),  n. 

U'ri-nose  ( u'rT-nos)  I  a.  [Cf.  F.  nrinrur.  See  urine."]  Of, 
U'ri-nous  (u'rT-niis)  j  pert,  to,  like,  or  having  the  qualities 
or  odor  of,  urine. 

urn  (firn),  n.  [ME.  time,  L.  uma,  prob.  akin  to  urceus  a 
pitcher,  ewer :  cf.  F.  urne.J  1.  A  vessel  of  various  forms, 
usually  a  vase  furnished  with  a  foot  or  pedestal,  employed 
for  different  purposes,  as  for  holding  liquids,  for  orna¬ 
mental  uses,  now  esp.  for  preserving  the  ashes  of  the  dead 
after  cremation,  and  anciently  for  holding  lots  to  be  drawn. 

2.  Fig.,  any  place  of  burial ;  the  grave.  Shah. 

3.  Rom.  Antiq.  =  urn  a,  2. 

4.  Bot.  In  mosses,  the  theca. 

б.  A  kind  of  vessel  for  heating  water  at  the  table. 

6.  Mining.  A  water  cistern  for  a  stamp  mill. 

ur'na  (fir'n a),  n.  [L.]  1.  An  urn  Ohs. 

2.  Rom.  Antiq.  A  liquid  measure.  See  measure. 
urn'al  (fir'ndl),  a.  Of,  pert,  to,  or  like,  an  urn  or  urns, 
urn'flow'er  (Grn'flou'er),  n.  A  plant  of  the  genus  Urceolina. 
urn'ful  (Qrn'fool),  n.  ;  pi.  -fuls  (-fdolz).  As  much  aa  an 
urn  will  hold  ;  enough  to  fill  an  urn. 

Urn  moss  A  true  moss;  — so  called  in  allusion  to  the 
urn-shaped  thecae. 

U'ro-  (iPro-).  Combining  form  from  Greek  oupoe,  urine. 
u'ro-.  Combining  form  from  Greek  or  pa ,  tail. 
u'ro-bi'lin. (u'ro-bi'lTn),  n.  [lstui'o-  -j-  bile  -) — in.]  Phys¬ 
iol.  Chem.  A  yellow  pigment  in  urine  that  has  been  ex¬ 
posed  to  light  and  air,  formed  from  a  colorless  antecedent, 
u'ro -bi-Un'o-gen  (-bl-lln'6-jgn).  Cf.  hydrobilirubin. 


u'ro-bl'll-nu'ri-a (u'r«-bi'lT-nu'rT-d),  n.  [NL. ;  urobilin  -f 
-una.]  Med.  Tlie  presence  of  an  excess  of  urobilin  in 
the  urine. 

u'ro-cele  (u'ro-sel),n.  [1st  uro- -\- -cele.]  Med.  A  swell¬ 
ing  of  the  scrotum  due  to  extravasation  of  urine  into  it. 

U  £°'C,h0rd  (‘k6rd)’ n. •  .  [2d uro-  +  chord.']  Zool.  The  noto¬ 
chord  of  larval  ascidians  and  of  certain  adult  tunicates ; 
so  called  because  chiefly  confined  to  the  caudal  region. 

—  u  ro-chor'dal  (  kbr'dal),  a. 

C^r0me  ('krdP1)»  n‘  [1st  uro -  ~h  -chrome.']  Physiol, 
them.  A  yellow  pigment  to  which  the  yellow  color  of  nor¬ 
mal  urine  is  principally  due.  It  appears  to  be  closely  re¬ 
lated  to  urobilin. 

u'ro-dae'um  (-de'am),  n.  [NL.  ;  2d  uro -  -f  Gr.  66aco?  on 
the  way,  6665  way.]  Zool.  The  part  of  the  cloaca,  esp.  of 
a  bird,  into  which  the  ureters  and  genital  ducts  empty. 

U'ro  de 'la  (-de'ld),  n.  pi.  [NL.;  2d  uro-  -f  Gr.  ^A0? 
visible.]  Zool.  An  order  of  Amphibia  containing  the  sala¬ 
manders,  newts,  Congo  snake,  and  allies,  having  a  long 
body,  a  long  tail  (retained  through  life),  and  short  weak 
limbs.  —  u  ro-de'lan  (-lan),  u'ro-dele  (u'ro-del),  a.  <fc  n. 

—  u'ro-de'lous  (-de'lus),  a. 


11'ri-na-tive  (-nft-tYv),  a.  Provok¬ 

ing  the  flow  of  urine  ;  uretic. 
u'ri-na  tor  (-na/t?r),  n.  [L.,  fr. 
vrinan  to  plunge  under  water, 
to  dive.]  One  who  dives  under 
wuter  for  something,  as  pearls  ; 
a  diver.  Rupp.  [urinate  Ohs. I 
u'rine.  r.  i.  [Cf.  r  m  iner.]  To| 
u'ri  nol'o  gist  (O'rY-nOl'o-jYst), 
U.  M'-d.  =  UROLOGIST, 
url-nol'o-gy  (-jY),  n.  [unno-  + 
-logy.  1  Mea.  =  urology. 
nTi-nos'co-py  (-nfts'kfi-pY),  n. 
Mat  =  u  Roscoi’Y. 
u'risk  (u'rYsk),  71.  Gaelic  Folk¬ 
lore.  The  off  spring  of  a  mortal 
and  a  fairy. 

urisone.  urisun.  +  or  1  sox.,  , 
u'rite  (Q'rlt),  n.  [Gr.  ov.oa 
tail.  ]  Zool.  One  of  the  segments 
of  the  abdomen  or  postabdomen 
of  arthropods.  [ya.I 

TJ  ri'ya  (db-re'yii).  Var.  of  Ori-| 
urke  +  irk,  v. 
urt,  urle.  +  earl. 
urle.  r.  t.  [QY.orler.  Cf.  orle.] 
To  trim;  border.  Ohs. 
urled (Prld  ;  Old),  //.  a.  Stunted; 
pinched  with  cola.  Dial.  Eng. 
url'ing.  ?i.  Edge.  Ohs. 
url'ing  (Pr'lYn),  ti.  A  stunted 
creature.  Scot.  \  Dial.  Eng. 
nr'luch  (oor'hlK),  a.  Dull; 
stupid.  Scot. 

ur-man'  (tibr-miin'),  n.  [Russ., 
fr.  Tatar  urman  forest.]  One  of 
the  large  tracts  of  swampy  co¬ 
niferous  forest  in  northern  Sibe¬ 
ria.  [run.  Ohs.  or  Dial.  Eng. I 
urn  (Qn),  r.  i.  [AS.  \ernan.]  To  I 
urn,  v.  t.  !f  i.  To  torture  or  be 
tortured.  Ohs.  Scot. 
urn.  v.  t.  To  inclose  in  or  as  in 
an  urn  ;  to  inurn.  Rare. 
urne  run. 
urnement.  +  ornament. 
Urines'  (dbr'nCs'),  n.  Egypt. 
Cosmology.  A  river  flowing  in 
darkness  around  the  earth,  re¬ 
garded  as  the  source  of  the  Nile, 
urnest.  +  earnest. 

Ur'ning  (of>r'nTng),7i.  [G.]  Merl. 
A  person  having  sexual  desires 
for  those  of  the  same  sex  only. 


One  of  the  Urodela  ( Dcsmognatlnis  fuscus). 

U'ro  di  al'y  sis  (-di-Sl'T-sis),  n.  [NL.;  1st  uro-  +  dialy¬ 
sis.']  Med.  A  partial  and  temporary  cessation  of  the  se¬ 
cretion  of  urine.  It  occurs  in  some  acute  diseases. 

U  ro  e  ryth'rin  (-e-rlth'rtn  ;  -gr-Tth'-),  71.  [See  1st  uro-  ; 
ERYTHRiN.]  Physiol.  Chem.  A  pink  or  reddish  pigment 
found  in  the  urine  under  many  pathological  conditions, 
and  also  frequently  in  normal  urine  in  very  small  quantity. 
The  red  color  of  urinary  sediments  is  due  to  this  pigment. 
U  rog'e  nous  (u-r5j'e-nws),  a.  [1st  uro -  -j-  -genous.]  Med. 
Producing  urine. 

U  ro-gle'na  (u'ro-gle'nd),  n .  [NL.;  2d  uro-  -f-  Gr.  y\ rju-q 
socket,  cavity.]  Zool.  A  genus  of  flagellate  protozoans  in 
which  many  individuals  are  united  in  spherical,  gelatinous, 
free-swimming  colonies.  Some  species  are  said  to  cause 
a  bad  odor  and  taste  in  lake  waters, 
u'ro-hy'al  (-hi'ftl),  a.  [2d  uro-  -j-  Ayoid  -j-  -al.]  Zool.  a 
In  fishes,  designating,  or  pert,  to,  a  median  posterior  bony 
element  of  the  hyoid  arch  attached  between  the  hypohyals. 
The  term  has  also  been  applied  to  the  basibranchials.  b 
In  birds,  designating,  or  pert,  to,  a  median  posterior  proc¬ 
ess  (or  a  separate  piece)  extending  backward  from  the  basi- 
hyal.  It  is  a  basibranchial  element.  —  U'ro-hy'al,  n. 
U'ro-lith  (u'ro-ITth),  n.  [1st  uro-  -f-  -lith.]  Med.  A  uri¬ 
nary  calculus.  —  U  ro-lith'ic  (-ITth'Tk),  a. 
u-rol'o-gy  (u-r51'o-jT),  71.  [1st  uro-  -f  -logy.]  Medical 
science  relating  to  the  urine  or  the  treatment  of  diseases 
of  the  urinary  organs.  —  u'ro-log'i-cal  (u'ro-15j'T-kal),  a. 
U'ro-mel'a-nin  (u'ro-mSl'd-nTn),  ti.  [1st  uro-  -f-  melanin.] 
Physiol.  Chem.  Any  of  various  black  pigments  found  in 
the  urine  in  certain  diseased  conditions. 

U'ro-my'ces  (-mi'sez),  n .  [NL. ;  2d  uro-  +  -myces.]  Pot. 
A  very  large  genus  of  pucciniaceous  rust  fungi  having 
1-celled  teleutospores.  The  beet  rust  is  caused  by  U.  he- 
Ue  ;  the  Windsor  bean  rust,  by  U.fabx;  the  scarlet-runner 
bean  rust,  by  U.  appeudiculatus. 

U'ro-pod  (u'ro-pSd),  ti.  [2d  uro — f-  -pod.]  Zool.  Any 
of  the  abdominal  appendages  of  a  crustacean  or  other  ar¬ 
thropod,  esp.  one  of  the  posterior  ones  when  larger  than 
tlie  rest  or  different  in  structure,  as  in  the  lobster,  where 
they  form  part  of  the  tail  fin.—  U-rop'O-dal  ( u-rop'o-dal),  a. 
U'ro-pyg'l-al  (-pTj'T-al),a.  [See  uropygium.]  Zool.  Of  or 
pert,  to  the  uropygium.  —  uropyglal  gland,  Zool .,  a  large 
gland  opening  on  the  back  at  the  base  of  the  tail  feathers  111 
most  birds,  secreting  an  oily  fluid  which  the  bird  uses  in 
preening  its  feathers.  It  is  especially  developed  in  water- 
fowl,  its  oil  helping  to  make  the  plumage  shed  water. 

U  ro-pyg'i-um  (-wm),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  oupoTrvytoi',  for  op- 
ponvyiov  ;  opp o<;  the  end  of  the  os  sacrum  +  nvyy  rump.] 


Zool.  The  fleshy  and  bony  prominence  at  the  posterior  ex¬ 
tremity  of  a  bird’s  body,  which  supports  the  tail  feathers. 
It  contains  the  free  caudal  vertebra?  and  the  pygostyle. 
U'ro-sa'cral  (u'ro-sa'kr^l),  a.  [2d  uro-  -j-  sacral.]  Zool.  d: 
Aunt.  Pert,  to  the  caudal  and  sacral  parts  of  the  vertebral 
column ;  designating  certain  anterior  caudal  vertebrae  of 
birds  consolidated  with  the  true  sacral  vertebrae  and  pelvic 
bones. 

u  ros'eo-py  (u-r5s'ko-pi),  71.  [1st  uro-  -j — scopy :  cf.  F. 
uroscopie.  ]  The  diagnosis  of  diseases  by  inspection  of 
urine.  —  u'ro-scop'ic  (u'ro-skSp'Tk),  a. —  u-ros'eo-pist 
(u-r5s'ko-pTst ;  u'ro-sko'pTst),  ri. 

U'ro  sep'sis  (u'ro-sgp'sTs),  n.  [NL. ;  1st  uro-  -f-  sepsis.] 
Med.  Septic  condition  due  to  retention  of  urine  and  extrav¬ 
asation  ol  the  same  into  the  tissues.  —  U'ro-sep'tic(-tTk),  a. 
U'ro-Stege  (u'ro-stej),  11.  [2d  uro-  -j-  Gr.  ariyy  roof.]  Zool. 
One  of  tlie  plates  on  the  under  side  of  the  tail  of  a  serpent. 
—  U-roo'te-gal  (u-r5*'te-gal),  a.  <£ :  n. 

U'ro  Style  (u'ro-stil),  n.  [2d  uro — Gr.  arvAo?  a  pillar.] 
Zool.  a  A  long,  rodlike,  unsegmented  bone,  representing  a 
number  of  fused  vertebrae,  which  forms  the  posterior  part 
of  the  vertebral  column  of  frogs  and  toads,  b  The  hypural 
bone  of  a  fish,  or  a  similar  bone  formed  by  the  fusion  of 
two  or  more  caudal  vertebrae  at  the  end  of  the  tail  in  cer¬ 
tain  extinct  turtles.  —  u'ro-Sty'lar  (-sti'lar),  a. 

U'ro-tox'ic  (-tbk'slk),  a.  [1st  uro-  -f-  toric.]  Physiol.  Of 
or  relating  to  the  toxicity  of  the  urine  ;  as,  the  urotoxic 
coetflcient,  that  is,  the  number  of  urotoxies  formed  in 
twenty-four  hours  per  kilogram  of  body  weight. 

U'ro-tox  y  (u'r6-t5k'sT),  71. ;  pi.  -toxies  (-sTz).  Physiol. 
The  amount  of  urine  required  to  kill  an  animal  weighing 
one  kilogram  ;  —  used  as  a  unit  in  expressing  the  toxicity 
of  urine.  According  to  Bouchard  30-60  cubic  centimeters 
of  normal  human  urine  injected  into  the  veins  of  a  rabbit 
weighing  one  kilogram  will  kill  it. 


n.  [1st  uro — [-  tropine.] 
Plumn.  A  colorlessorys- 


—  Ur'ning-iBm  (-Yz’mL  71. 
urn'-ehaped  idni'shapt'),  a. 
Shaped  like  an  urn  ;  as,  the  urn- 
shaped  capsules  of  some  mosses. 
U  ro-cer'a-ta  ( rUrft-ser'd-ta ),  n. 
pl.  [NL.  ;  2d  uro-  +  Gr.  kepa?, 
-aro?,  horn.]  Zool.  The  Siri- 
coidea.  See  uorntail. 

U  ro-cer'i-dae  (-Y-de),7f./>/.  [NL.] 
=  Siricid.*:.  See  uorntail. 
u  ro-chlo-ral'ic  (-klG-rftl'Yk),  a. 
[1st  uro-  4-  chloral  -I-  -ic.]  Chem. 
Designating  a  white  crystalline 
acid.  ChHuO  Cl;l,  found  in  the 
urine  after  administering  chlo¬ 
ral  hydrate. 

U  ro-chor'da  (-kOr'da),  n.  pl. 
[NL.  See  UROchord.]  Zool.  A 
subphylum  of  Chordata  consist¬ 
ing  of  the  tunicates. 
iPro-chor'dal (-dal), a.  Pert,  to 
the  Frochorda  ;  having  a  noto¬ 
chord  in  the  tail  region  onlv. 
u'ro-chor'date  (-d?tt),  a.  Zool. 
Having  a  urochord. 
u'rocha  (Q'rOks).  ^  AUROCHS, 
u'ro-cord.  Var.  of  i  rochord. 
u  ro-cy-an'o-gen  (O'ro-sT-ftn'O- 
j5n),  77.  [1st  uro-  cyano-,  1  4- 
-gen.]  Med.  A  blue  coloring  mat¬ 
ter  occasionally  found  in  the 
urine  of  cholera  patients. 
U-roc'y-on  (fl-r5s'Y-tfn),7/.  [NL.; 
2d  uro-  4-  Gr.  kvujv  dog.]  Zool. 
The  genus  consisting  of  the 
American  gray  foxes.  See  fox, 
77.,  1. 

u'ro-cyst.  n.  (1st  uro-  4-  -cyst.] 
Aunt.  The  urinary  bladder.— 
u  ro-cys'tic  (Q/r*i-sTs'trk ).  a. 

U  ro  cy8'ti8  (-sYs'tYs),  77.  [NL.; 
Gr.  ovpa  tail  4-  kv<tt ic  bladder.] 
Bot  A  genus  of  tilletiaceous 
smut  fungi  having  compound 
chlamydospores  with  few  spore 
cells.  There  are  numerous 
American  species  U.  cepulse  is 
the  smut  affecting  onions. 
uro-dyn'i-at-dYn'Y-d  ;-dIrnY-d!), 
77.  [Nh.  ;  1st  uro-  -odynia.] 
Med.  Painful  urination, 
u  roe-de'ma  (0/ri'-de/'ma),  n. 
[NL.  ;  1st  7iro-  4-  cedcma.]  Med. 


Swelling  caused  hy  extravasa¬ 

tion  of  urine  into  tlie  tissues 
u  ro  fua  co-hae'ma  tin.  or  -he'- 
ma-tin  (Q  ro-fris'ko-he'md-tTn  ; 
hfm'd-tYn),  n.  [1st  uro-  4-  L. 
fuse  ns  dark  4-  Gr.  ot/xa, 
ai/xaro?,  blood.]  Med.  A  brown 
urinary  pigment  found  in  some 
diathetic  diseases, 
u  ro-gas'tric,  a.  [2d  uro-  4-  gas¬ 
tric.]  Zool.  Designating  the 
posterior  division  of  the  gastric 
region  of  a  crustacean,  as  a  crab 
u  ro-gen'i-tal  (-jfn'Y-Ml),  a.  fr 
77.  [1st  uro-  -f-  genital.]  Anat.  fr 
Zool.  =  urinogenital. 
u-ro-glau'cin  (-glO'sYn). n.  list 
uro-  4-  L.  glancus  bright.  ]  Phys¬ 
iol.  Chem.  Indipo  blue  ;  —  from 
its  occurrence  in  urine  under 
certain  circumstances, 
u  ro-gra-vim'e-ter.  u.  [1st  7/7*0- 
4-  gravimeter. )  =  urinometer. 
u  ro-hse 'ma  tin,  -he'ma-tin,  77. 
[1st  j//*o-  4-  hsematin .]  Physiol. 
Chem.  A  red  pigment  in  urine 
tVro-leu'cic  (tPrG-ln'sYk^a.  [G. 
woleuctns'dure;  Gr.  ovgov  urine 
4-  Aev/co?  white.]  Chem.  Per¬ 
taining  to  or  designating  a  crys¬ 
talline  acid,  (LH^Or,.  found‘in 
certain  abnormal  urine, 
u-rol'o-gist  (fi-r0  l'A-j  r  s  t).  t> 
Met/.  One  wno  practices,  or  is 
skilled  in.  urology, 
u'ro-lu'te-in,  //.  [1st  urn-  4-  In-  ! 
tem.]  Physiol.  Chem.  A  yellow-  ! 
ish  pigment  occasionally  found 
in  the  urine. 

u'ro-man'ey  (Q'rft-mlin'sY).  n. 
list  uro-  4-  -money .]  Divination 
by  urine 

u  rom'e-lus  (fl-r  5  m'f-1  ii  s),  77. 
[NL.  ;  2d  7/70-  4-  Gr.  p€\o<; 
limb.)  Ter  at.  A  monster  in 
which  the  lower  limbs  are  more 
orless  united,  with  hut  one  foot, 
u'ro-mere  (Q'ro-mer),  n.  [2d 
um-  4-  -mere.]  Zool.  An  abdom¬ 
inal  segment  of  an  nrthropod. 
—  u  ro  mer'ic  (-mPr'Yk ),  a. 
u-rom'e-ter  (fl-r5m'P-t?r),  n. 


Med.  =  urinometer. 
u'ro-nol'o-gy  (tPrS-nBl'a-jY),  n. 
[1st  uro-  4-  -logy.]  =  urology. 
u  ro  pa  ta'gi-um,  n.  [NL.  ;  2d 
uro-  4-  potagium.]  Zool.  a  The 
interfemoral  membrane  of  a  bat. 
b  One  of  two  plates  bounding 
the  sides  of  the  anus  in  insects. 
UTo-pel'ti-dae  ( O'ro-pPl'ti-de), 
11.pl.  [NL.,2d  7/7*o-4-  Gr.  neArr) 
shield  4-  -idre.]  Zool.  A  family 
of  burrowing  snakes  of  Ceylon 
and  southern  India  having  a 
short  round  body  and  short 
truncated  tail, ending  in  a  pecul¬ 
iar  shield.  Cropeltis  and  Rhino- 
phis  arc  the  best-known  genera. 
u  ro-phae'in(Q/r6-fe'Yn),  n.  (1st 
7/70-  4-  Gr.  </>ai6?  gray,  dun.] 
Physiol.  Chem.  A  pigment  pres¬ 
ent  in  urine,  said  to  cause  its  pe¬ 
culiar  odor. 

u  ro-phthi'8is  (-thT'sYs).  n. 
fNL.  5  1st  uro-  4-  phthisis.]  Med . 
Diabetes  mellitus. 
u'ro-pol-e'sis.  ».  [NL. ;  1st  uro- 
4-  -jnnesis.]  The  production  or 
secretion  of  urine. 

U'ro  pol-et'ic  (tPrO-poi-iq'Yk ), 
u'ro-po-et'ic  (-pfj-St'Yk),  a.  [1st 
7/7*0- 4-  Gr.  noiciv  to  make.)  a 
Med.  Favoring  the  production 
of  urine,  b  Anat.  Concerned  in 
producing  urine, 
u-rop'slle  ( fl-r  ft  p's  Y 1  ;  -sTl ),  n. 
[2d  uro-  4-  Gr.  v/ziAos  bare, 
smooth.]  Zool.  A  shrewlike 
mole  ( f  ropsilus  soricipes)  of 
Tibet,  allied  to  the  desman,  and 
the  onlv  species  of  its  genus, 
U  rop-si'lus  (fPrSp-sT'h/s) 

U  ro-py'gi  (O'r  fi-p  T'j  T),  n.  pl. 
[NL.  ;  2d  //ro-  4-  Gr.  nvyrj 
rump.]  Zool.  A  division  of  Peai- 
pnlpi  including  those  with  a 
tail,  as  the  whip  scorpions 
U  ro-py-lor'lc.  //.  [2d  uro-  -f-  py¬ 
loric .J  Zool.  Designating,orpert. 
to,  a  posterior  division  of  the 
stomach  in  certain  crustaceans, 
u^o-ro'se-ln  (-rd'zf-Yn). //.  [1st 
uro-  4-  L.  rose  us  rosy  -f  -777.] 


UTOt'ro-pin  fu-r5t'ro-pTn) 

u-rot'ro-pine  (-pin ;  -pen  ;  184) ,  _  _ _ 

talline  substance  obtained  by  action  of  ammonia  gas  on  tri- 
oxymethylene,  and  used  as  a  diuretic  and  a  solvent  for  uric 
acid.  Chemically,  it  is  hexametliylene  tetramine,  Cr,H,..N4. 

-urous,  -Ural  Combining  forms  from  Greek  ovpa,  tail ; 
as  in  o^nith^7;•07lA•,  oxyvroits,  egural. 

Ur'sa  (fir'so),  71.  [L.  ursa  a  she-bear,  also,  a  constellation, 

fern,  of  U7'sus  a  bear.  Cf.  arctic.]  Astro?).  Either  one  of 
the  Bears.  See  Ursa  Major  ;  Ursa  Minor. 

Ursa  Major;  gen.  UrsxE  Majoris  (fir'se  md-jo'rTs)  [L.L  the 
Great  Bear, 
the  most 


conspicuous  r _ 

of  the  north- 
ern  constel- . 
lations.  It  is  | 
situated! 
near  the! 
p  o  1  e?  and! 
contains  the 
stars  which  Mi 
form  the! 

Dipper,  o  r 
Cn a  vies ’ 

Wain-i  two  of  which  are  the  Poi?iterSi  or  stars  which  point 

toward  the  North  Star.  —  U.  Minor;  gen.  \ - 

Urs.e  Minoris  (Qr'se  mt-no'risj  [LJ,  the  L=  --- 
Little  Bear  (sometimes  also  the  Little 
Dipi>er),  the  constellation  including  the  — ~ 

north  pole  and  the  North  Star,  or  polestar  pi 
(Polaris),  situated  in  the  tip  of  the  tail  of 
the  Bear. 

Ur'si-dse  (Qr'sT-de),  n.  pl.  [NL.  ;  Ursus _ 

-f-  -idse.]  Zool.  The  family  of  planti- 
grade  carnivores  consisting  of  the  bears,  yr 

ur'sine  (Qr'sln  ;  -sTn  ;  183),  a.  [ L .  ursi- 
nus,  fr.  U7sus  a  bear.  See  Ursa.]  Of,  per-  jjjjjjj^ 
taming  to,  or  like,  a  bear  or  the  bear 
family ;  having  bearlike  characters  or  ==3= 
characteristics;  arctoid. 
ursine  baboon,  the  chacma.  —  u.  dasyure, 

m - 11  howler.  See 

the  fur  seal 


The  Dipper  in  Ursa  Major,  a,  /3  The  Pointers. 


the  Tasmanian  devil. 
HOWLING  MONKEY.  —  U. 

Oloes  alascanus. 


seal, 


Ursa  Minor. 


A  red  pigment  formed  by  the 

addition  of  mineral  acids  to  cer¬ 
tain  abnormal  kinds  of  urine, 
u'ror-rha'gi-a  (Q'lA-ra'jT-d).  n. 
[NL.  ;  1st  777*0-  4-  -7*// agi a. ]  Med. 
An  excessive  flow  of  urine, 
u  ror  rhe'a.u-'ror  rhoe 'a ( -re'd ), 
77.  [NL.  ;  1st  uro-  4-  -rheu.]  Med. 
En  uresis. 

u  ro-ru'bin.  11.  [1st  uro-  +  ru- 
hiu.  ]  Physiol.  Chem  A  red  pig¬ 
ment  found  in  urine, 
u-ro'sis  (0-ro'sYs),  n.  [NL.  :  1st 
77/0-  4-  -os?’.*?.]  Mc/t  Any  disease 
of  the  urinary  organs 
u'ro-some  (Q'ro-sbm),  n.  [2d 
uro-  +  2d  -some .1  a  The  tail  re¬ 
gion  of  a  fish  ;  that  part  of  the 
body  behind  the  vent,  b  The 
abdomen  or  poetabdomen  of  an 
arthropod.— u-To-so  mat'ic  (-sO- 
m&t'YkL  a.  All  Rare 
u  ro-Bo'mlte  (-sQ'mlt),  n.  [2d 
uro-  4-  somite.]  A  nromere  — 
u  ro-so-mit'ic  (-sC-mYt'Tk),  a. 
u  ro-ste'a-lith  ( 0/r6-ste'd-lYth), 
77.  [let  uro-  4-  Gr.  areap  fat  4- 
-lith.]  Physiol.  Chem.  A  pecul¬ 
iar  fatty  substance  occasionally 
found  in  urinary  calculi. 
u-roB'te-gite  (O-rbs'tP-jlt),  n. 
Zool.  A  urostege. 
u  ros'te-on  (tl-rfis'tt'-Sn),  n. ;  pl. 
L  -tea  (-d),  E.  -teons  (-8nz). 
[NL.  ;  2d  uro-  4-  Gr.  bare  or  a 
bone.]  Zoi>l.  A  median  ossifica¬ 
tion  bnck  of  the  lophosteon  in 
the  sternum  of  some  birds, 
u  ro-ster'nite  (II  rfi-8tftr'nit),  n. 
[2d  uro-  +  st e rn u /i/.]  Zool.  The 
stern ite  of  a  uromere. 
u'ro-athene  (n'r  fi-s  t  h  e  n),  n. 
Zool.  Anv  urosthenic  animal. 
uTo-Bthen'ic(-sth?n'Yk).  a.  [2d 
uro-  4-  sthenic.]  Zool.  Having 
the  posterior  or  caudal  region 
much  developed  for  locomotion, 
uro-the^-bro'mine.  n.  Also 
-min.  [1st  7/7*0-  4-  theobromine.] 
Phusiol.  Chem.  Pnraxanthine. 
u'rous.  4*  EUROUS. 
u'rox  (fi'rbks),  n.  [See  au¬ 
rochs  ;  cf.  URUS.]  f  AUROCHS. 


u-rox'a-nate  (fl-rOk'sa-nat),  7» 
Chem.  A  salt  of  tiroxanic  acid, 
u  rox  an'ic  UVr&k-san'lkL  a 
[//7*ic  4-  a  I  Ioj  c/  77.]  Chem.  Pert, 
to  or  designating  a  white  crys¬ 
talline  acid,  0  II  N.O,,.  ob¬ 
tained  by  the  slow  oxidation  of 
uric  acid  in  alkaline  solution, 
u-'ro  xan'thin  (O'rfS-zfln'thTn), 
n.  [1st  777*0-  4-  xanthin.]  Indicnn 
u-rox'in  (ti-rft  k'sT  n),  77.  [1st 
7/7*0-  4-  Gr.  o£v\  sharp,  acid.J 
1  Physiol.  Chem.  Alloxantin, 
urre.  +  irre,  orR. 
ur-rho'din  (Q-rO'dYn;  O'rJY- 
dln),  n.  [1st  uro-  4-  Gr.  pebov 
n  rose.]  A  red  pigment  some¬ 
times  found  in  the  sediment  of 
pathological  urines.  It  is  prob¬ 
ably  a  decomposition  product 
of  indican. 

ur'ry  (Qr'Y),  77.  [Cf.  Gael.  mV. 
vi reach,  mold,  clay.]  A  sort  of 
blue  or  black  clay  lving  near  a 
vein  of  coal.  Local,  Eng. 
urs-  f  ours. 

ur'sal  (Or'sdl),  77.  The  fur  seal 
( Ofoes  alascanus). 

UT8elf.  OURSELF 
Ur'sid  (fir'sYd),  77.  [Ursa  (Ma¬ 
jor  or  Minor)  +  1st  -id.]  Any 
of  a  shower  of  meteors  whose 
radiant  is  in  Ursa  Major  or  Ursa 
Minor. 

ur'si-form  (Qr'sY-ffirm),  a.  [L. 
ursus,  ursa ,  a  bear  4-  E.  -form.] 
Having  the  shape  of  a  bear, 
ur'soid  (Qr'soid),  a.  [Ursus  4- 
-o/V/.J  Bearlike, 
ur'sol  D.  (Or'sdl;  -s81).  [G.  ;  — 
trade  name.]  An  oxidation  prod¬ 
uct  of  parnphenylene  diamine, 
got  in  hlack  lumps,  used  to  dye 
hair,  fur,  and  wool.  It  causes  in¬ 
flammation  on  the  human  skin, 
ur'son  (Or'sdn),  77  [F.;  named 
by  Button  after  Hudson,  who 
discovered  the  country  where  it 
lives,  and  with  allusion  also  to 
F.  1/ 7*5777  sea  urchin,  to  indicate 
its  hristlineRs.]  The  Canada 
porcupine.  See  porcupine,  1. 
ur'Bon  (Gr'Bfin),  ur'sone  (-eon), 


food,  foot ;  out,  oil ;  chair ;  go  ;  sing,  ixjk  ;  then,  thin ;  nature,  verdure  (250) ;  K  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144) ;  boN  ;  yet ;  zh  =  2  in  azure. 

Full  explanations  of  Abbreviations,  Signs,  etc.,  Immediately  precede  the  Vocabulary. 
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Ur'su  la  (Gr'su-ld),  n.  [L.,dim.  of  ursci  she-bear.]  Lit., 
alie-bear  ;  —  fem.  prop.  name.  L.  id.;  F.  Ursule  (ur'siil'); 
It.  Orsola  (or'so-la) ;  Sp.  Ursula  (oor'so-la). 

Ur'su  la.  Saint.  In  Christian  legend,  a  Cornish  princess 
who,  with  her  train  of  eleven  thousand  virgins,  was  mar¬ 
tyred,  while  on  a  pilgrimage,  by  the  Huns  at  Cologne. 

Ursula  butterfly.  . .  "  “ 

A-M/tf.l  A  beauti¬ 
ful  North  Amer¬ 
ican  butterfi  y 
( Basilarchia  a  s- 
ty  an  ax).  Its 
wings  are  purplish 
black  with  red  and 
blue  slight  markings. 

Ur'su-Iino  (-lin; -liu), 

».  [Cf.  F.  ursuline.'] 

R.  C.  Ch.  One  of  an 
order  of  women, 
founded  by  St.  Ange¬ 
la  Merici,  at  Brescia,  Italy,  about  1537  ;  —  so  called  from 
its  patron,  St.  Ursula.  The  order  was  introduced  into 
Canada  as  early  as  1G39,  and  into  the  United  States  in 
1727.  Its  work  is  chiefly  educational.  — Ur'sa-line,  a. 

Ur'sus  (fir'sus),  n.  [L.,  a  bear.]  Zo'ol.  A  genus  of  Ur- 
sidae  formerly  coextensive  with  the  family,  but  now  com¬ 
monly  restricted  to  the  European  brown  bear  and  its  allies, 
including  the  American  grizzly  and  black  bears. 

Ur-tl'ca  (Qr-tl'ka  ;  flr'tl-kd),  n.  [L.,  a  nettle.]  Bot.  A 
genus  of  widely  distributed  plants,  the  nettles,  typifying  the 
Urticacese.  They  have  opposite  stipulate  leaves  with  sting¬ 
ing  hairs,  and  small  greenish  tetramerous  flowers. 

Ur  tl  -ca'ce-23  (Or'tT-ka'se-e),  n.  pi.  [NL.  See  Urtica.] 
Bot.  A  family  of  herbs,  shrubs,  and  trees,  the  nettle  fam- 
ily,  type  of  the  order  Urticales.  They  have  small  monoe¬ 
cious,  dioecious,  or  polygamous  apetalous  flowers,  the  fruit 
being  an  achene.  There  are  about  40  genera,  including  Ur¬ 
tica,  Adicea ,  Bcehmeria ,  Parietaria ,  and  Urlicastrum,  and 
47  5  species.  Many  are  noteworthy  for  the  stinging  hairs  with 
which  their  foliage  is  covered.  —  ur'ti-ca'ceous  (-sMs),  a. 

Ur  ti  ca'les  (-ka'lez),  n.  pi.  [NL.]  Bot.  a  A  Lindleyan 
alliance  of  plants  including  the  Urticace®  and  related  fam¬ 
ilies.  b  An  order  of  archichlamydeous,  dicotyledonous 
plants  embracing  the  Urticace®,  Ulmace®,  and  Morace®, 
characterized  mainly  by  the  free  perianth.  —  ur'ti-cal 
(Gr'tY-kal),  a.  Obs. 

UT'tl-ca'ri-a  (-ka'rY-d  ;  115),  n.  [NL.  See  Urtica.]  Med. 
An  inflammatory  disease  of  the  skin,  characterized  by 
transient  red  pimples  and  by  wheals  surrounded  by  a  red 
area,  accompanied  with  a  burning  or  stinging  sensation  and 
intense  itching  ;  hives  ;  nettle  rash  ;  uredo.  The  cause  may 
be  external,  such  as  the  bite  of  insects  or  contact  with 
certain  plants,  or  it  may  follow  ingestion  of  some  foods, 
such  as  shellfish  or  strawberries.  —  ur'ti-ca'ri-al  (-51),  a. 

Ur'ti-cas'trum  (-k&s'tr&m),  n.  [NL.]  Bot.  A  genus  of 
chiefly  tropical  urticaceous  stinging  herbs  having  broad 
alternate  leaves  and  small  diclinous  flowers  sessile  in  axil¬ 
lary  cymes.  U.  divaricatuni  is  the  wood  nettle. 

ur'ti-cate  (Gr'tY-kat),  v.  t.  d*  i.  ;  -cat'ed  (-kat/gd) ;  -cat'ing 
(-kat'Yng).  To  sting  with  or  as  with  nettles  ;  to  irritate. 

ur  ti-ca'tion  (-ka'slmn),  n.  Med.  Act  or  process  of  whip¬ 
ping  or  stinging  with  nettles,  — as  in  treating  paralysis. 

U'rus  (u'r5s),  n.  [L. ;  of  Teutonic  origin.  See  aurochs.] 
A  large,  long-horned,  wild  ox  of  the  forests  of  Europe  iu 
the  time  of  Julius  Caesar.  Its  supposed  remains  were 
later  described  under  the  name  Bos  primigenius.  It  was 
more  like  domestic  cattle  than  the  bison,  and  by  some  is 
thought  to  be  the  origin  of  European  breeds.  It  is  said 
that  the  Germans  formerly  called  it  aurochs. 

ur'va  (fir'vd),  n.  [Nepalese  urvA ,  arva.'\  A  mongoose 
(Herpestes  urva, )  of  India.  The  fur  is  black,  annulated 
with  white  at  the  tip  of  each  hair,  and  a  white  streak  ex¬ 
tends  from  the  mouth  to  the  shoulder. 


Ursula  Butterfly. 


US  (us), pron.  [ME.  us ,  AS.  us  ;  akin  to  OFries.  &  OS.  its,  D. 
tms,  G.  uns,  Icel.  &  Sw.  oss ,  Dan.  os,  Goth,  uns,  L.  nos  we, 
us,  Gr.  vdi,  v£)'i  (dual),  (pi.),  Skr.  nas.  Cf.  nostrum, 
our.]  The  objective  case  of  we,  used  :  1.  As  dative  of 
indirect  object :  a  In  connection  witli  a  direct  object. 

Give  us  this  day  our  daily  bread.  Matt.  vi.  11. 
b  Designating  the  speaker’s  party  as  interested  or  con¬ 
cerned  ;  —  used  as  the  “  ethical  dative.”  Obs. 

She  looks  us  like  a  thing  more  made  of  malice.  Shak. 
0  Reflexively.  “  Let ’s  make  us  medicines.”  Shak. 

2.  As  direct  object  of  a  verb  or  preposition  ;  sometimes  re¬ 
flexively.  “  The  world  is  too  much  with  us."  Wordsworth. 

3.  As  pi.  of  royalty  and  editorially  in  the  same  way  as  we. 

What  touches  us  ourself  shall  be  last  served.  S/iak. 

4.  For  me  as  a  “  pi.  of  modesty;  ”  as,  Give  us  a  bite.  Colloq. 
6.  Ungrammatically  for  we.  Colloq.  A  Dial. 

The  constructions  of  us  are  analogous  to  those  of  thee , 
which  is  more  fully  treated.  See  thee. 
us'a-ble  _(uz'5-b]l),  a.  That  can  be  used. -us'a-ble-ness,  n. 
us'age  (uz'aj ;  us'aj ;  277),  n.  [ME.,  fr.  F.  usage,  LL.  usa- 
ticum.  See  use,  ?t.]  1.  Use  ;  employment.  Obs. 

2.  Act  of  using;  mode  of 'using  or  treating;  treatment  ; 
as,  good  usage  ;  ill  usage ;  hard  usage. 

3.  Manners;  conduct;  behavior.  Obs.  Spenser. 

4.  Long-continued  practice  ;  customary  mode  of  proce¬ 
dure  or  action  ;  custom  ;  habitual  use  ;  method.  Techni¬ 
cally,  in  law,  a  usage  is  or  becomes  a  common-law  custom 
when  it  fulfills  certain  conditions.  See  custom,  3. 

6.  Customary  use  or  employment,  as  of  a  word  or  phrase 
in  a  particular  sense  or  signification. 


n.  [From  the  specific  name  of 

bearberry,  nva-ursi,  lit.,  bear’s 
grape.]  Client.  A  crystalline 
substance  in  the  leaves  of  eri- 
coceous  plants,  as  the  bearberry. 
||  Ur'spra  che  (oor'shpra'K?1), 
n.  [G.J  A  parent  language  ;  the 
original  tongue,  esp.  primitive 
Aryan. 

ur'suk  (66r'sc56k),  it.  [Eskimo 
I  The  bearded  seal, 
ur'tase'  (flr'taz'),  n.  See  pe¬ 
trography. 

Urth  («5orth),  TJr'thr  (fior'th’r), 
n.  [Icel.  UrSr.]  See  Norn. 

urthe.  urthely.  d*  earth, 

EARTHLY. 

ur'ti-cant  jnr'tY-krtnt),  ur'ti- 
cat  ing  (-kat'Tng),  a.  [L.  urtica 
nettle.]  Zo'ril.  Stinging  ;  adapted 
for  stinging.  [a.  Urticarial.] 
ur'ti-ca'ri-ous  (-ka'rl-tfs  ;  115), | 
ur'tl-cose  (Or'fr-kSs  ;  sec  -ose), 
<i.  [L.  urtica  nettle  +  E.  -ose, 


1.]  Abounding  with  nettles. 
Uru.  Abbr.  Uruguay^ 

U  ru-bl-tin'ga  (oo'r oo-bf-tTp  '- 
gd),  n.  [Tupi  urubu  tinga,  lit., 
white  urubu.]  Zool.  A  genus  of 
mostly  black  and  white  buteo- 
nine  hawks  of  tropical  Amer¬ 
ica.  One  species  ( U.  anthraci- 
na)  reaches  the  border  of  the 
United  States.  Also  [Z.  c.],  a 
hawk  of  this  genus, 
u  ru  bu'  (65 'rod-bob'),  n.  [Tupi 
urubu.]  The  black  vulture 
( Catharista  atrata). 
n^rn-cu'ri,  or  u'rn-cu'ry  (65'- 
roo-koo'rT),  n.  [Tupi.]  A  Bra¬ 
zilian  palm  (Attalea  excelsa) 
w hose  large  oily  nuts  are  burned 
for  their  smoke  in  curing 
caoutchouc.  —  u'ra-cu'ri  i'ba 
(e'bii).  [Tupi.]  A  Brazilian 
coco  palm  (  Coro*  corona  fa) 
U'ru-guaypo-ta'to  (Q'rdb-gwa: 
<55  r5o-gwl').  A  South  Ameri- 


6.  Experience.  Obs.  “  Wisdom  and  usage."  Chaucer. 

7.  pi.  Reel.  Certain  ceremonies  or  ritual  practices  main¬ 
tained  by  uonjurors  in  the  Scottish  Episcopal  Church  and 
Church  of  England,  namely  the  mixed  chalice,  the  invo¬ 
cation  and  oblation  in  the  prayer  of  consecration,  and  the 
prayer  for  the  departed.  These  practices  were  authorized 
in  the  Scottish  Episcopal  Communion  office  of  17G4. 

Syn.  —  Custom,  use.  See  habit. 

US'ance  (uz'dns),  n.  [F.  See  use,  v.  /.]  1.  In  Obs.  senses  : 
a  Use  ;  employment,  b  Custom  ;  practice  ;  usage,  c  In¬ 
terest  paid  for  money  ;  usury. 

2.  Econ.  Income  of  benefits  (derived  from  wealth). 
Another  convenient  term  ie  the  usance  of  wealth.  It  means 

the  whole  income  of  benefits  of  every  kind  which  a  person  de¬ 
rives  from  the  ownership  of  wealth,  whether  he  uses  it  as  capital 
or  not.  Thus  it  includes  the  benefits  he  gets  from  the  use  of  his 
own  piano,  equally  with  those  which  a  piano  dealer  would  win 
by  letting  out  a  piano  on  hire.  Alfred  Marshall. 

3.  Com.  The  time  allowed  (exclusive  of  grace)  for  the 
payment  of  a  bill  of  exchange,  orig.  as  fixed  by  custom, 
now  iu  some  countries  by  law.  On  bills  drawn  in  India, 
China,  or  Japan  it  is  four  (formerly  six)  months  sight ;  the 
customary  usances  are  now  mostly  given  up.  The  time  is 
sometimes  modified  by  specifying  in  the  bill  that  it  shall  be 
double ,  treble ,  or  half,  usance. 

Us'beg  (us'beg)  I  n.  A  member  of  the  most  civilized  of 
Us'bek  (us'bek)  (  the  Turkic  peoples  of  Turkestan,  who 
have  largely  abandoned  nomadic  life  for  agriculture  and 
town  life.  About  the  close  of  the  15th  century  they  became 
dominant  in  Turkestan,  and  they  still  furnish  the  principal  con¬ 
tingent  to  the  native  army.  Jagatai  is  their  literary  language, 
use  (uz),  v.  t. ;  used  (uzd) ;  us'ing  (uz'Yug).  [ME.  usen, 
OF.  user  to  use,  make  use  of,  to  be  accustomed,  F.  user, 
v.  i.,  to  make  use,  v.  t.,  use  up,  wear  out,  LL.  usare 
to  use,  fr.  L.  uti,  p.  p.  usus,  to  use,  OL.  oeti,  oesus ;  of 
uncert.  orig.  Cf.  utility.]  1.  To  make  use  of ;  to 
convert  to  one’s  service  ;  to  avail  one’s  self  of  ;  to  employ; 
as,  to  use  a  plow,  a  chair,  a  book  ;  also,  now  rarely,  to  fre¬ 
quent  or  resort  to  ;  as,  to  use  an  inn. 

Time  wasted  is  existence,  used  is  life.  Young. 

2.  To  practice,  esp.  customarily  ;  to  make  a  practice  of  ; 
as,  to  use  diligence  in  business  ;  to  use  haste. 

3.  To  behave  toward;  to  act  with  regard  to  ;  to  treat  ; 
as,  to  use  a  beast  cruelly.  “  I  will  use  him  well.”  Shak. 

4.  To  accustom  ;  to  habituate  ;  to  render  familiar  by  prac¬ 
tice  ;  to  inure  ;  —  employed  chiefly  in  the  passive  par¬ 
ticiple  ;  as,  men  used  to  cold  and  hunger. 

Syn.  —  Use,  employ  are  often  freely  interchangeable. 
Use  is  commonly  more  direct  than  employ,  which  fre¬ 
quently  means  to  make  a  particular  use  of;  as,  one  uses 
words  to  convey  one’s  meaning  ;  one  employs  certain  tech¬ 
nical  terms  for  the  sake  of  precision.  A9  applied  to  per¬ 
sons.  use  sometimes  connotes  undue  passivity,  as  of  a  tool; 
employ  seldom  carries  such  an  implication  ;  as,  he  used 
his  friend  unscrupulously  for  his  own  ends  ;  he  employed 
him  as  his  agent  in  certain  confidential  negotiations ;  to 
employ  a  workman.  See  employ. 

to  use  one’s  self,  to  behave.  Obs.  “  Pray,  forgive  me,  if  I 
have  used  myself  unmannerly.”  Shak.  —  to  u.  up.  a  To 
consume  or  exhaust  by  using ;  to  leave  nothing  of  ;  as,  to 
use  up  the  supplies,  b  To  exhaust ;  to  leave  no  capacity 
of  force  or  use  in  ;  as,  he  was  used  up  by  his  toil.  Colloq. 
use  (uz),  v.  i.  [See  use,  v.  L]  1.  To  be  wont  or  accus¬ 
tomed  ;  to  be  in  the  habit  or  practice  ;  as,  he  used  to  ride 
daily  ;  —  now  obsolete  or  archaic  in  the  present  tense. 
Fears  use  to  be  represented  in  an  imaginary  fashion.  Bacon. 
Now  Moses  used  to  take  the  tent  and  to  pitch  it  without  the 
camp.  Ex.  xxxiii.  7  (Rev.  Ver.). 

Men  use  to  tell  us  that  we  love  flattery.  Emerson. 

2.  To  be  accustomed  to  go  ;  to  frequent ;  inhabit ;  dwell. 
Obs.  or  Dial.  “  Where  never  foot  did  use."  Spenser. 

3.  To  receive  the  sacrament  of  Communion.  Obs. 

USO  (us),  n.  [ME.  us,  F.  its  use,  usage,  L.  usus,  fr.  uti,  p. 
p.  usus,  to  use.  See  use,  v.  /.]  1.  Act  of  employing  any¬ 

thing,  or  state  of  being  employed ;  application  ;  employ¬ 
ment  ;  as,  the  use  of  a  pen  ;  his  machines  are  in  use. 

Books  can  never  teach  the  use  of  books.  Bacon. 
2.  Law.  That  enjoyment  of  property  which  consists  in  its 
employment,  occupation,  exercise,  or  practice ;  specif., 
Roman  cfc  Civil  Law ,  a  personal  servitude  consisting  iu  a 
jus  utendi,  or  right  to  make  use  of  a  thing,  as  distinguished 
from  the  usufruct.  The  usuary  had  only  a  personal  right 
limited  by  his  own  necessities  or  those  of  his  family.  He 
was  not  entitled  to  any  of  the  fruits  or  profits  of  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  the  use,  except  where  the  use  was  of  land,  when  the 
later  Roman  law  allowed  him  to  take  vegetables,  wood,  etc., 
for  his  family  needs.  The  use  of  money  or  other  thing  of 
which  the  use  was  the  only  profit  arising  from  it  was  equiv¬ 
alent  to  the  usufruct. 


(K3P"  This  sense  is  not  to  be  confused  with  sense  9,  below. 

3.  Occasion  or  need  to  employ ;  necessity ;  —  often  with  for; 
as,  no  further  use  for  a  book.  “  I  have  use  for  it.”  Shak. 

4.  Quality  of  being  suitable  for  employment ;  capability 
of  being  used  or  of  serving  to  promote  an  end  ;  usefulness; 
utility  ;  advantage  ;  as,  there  is  small  use  in  anger. 

’T  is  use  alone  that  sanctifies  expense.  Pope. 

5.  Continued  or  repeated  practice ;  customary  employ¬ 
ment  ;  usage  ;  custom  ;  habit. 

How  weary,  stale,  flat  and  unprofitable, 

Seem  to  me  all  the  uses  of  this  world  !  Shak. 

6.  Common  occurrence  ;  ordinary  experience.  Rare. 

O  Caesar  !  these  things  are  beyond  all  use.  Shak. 

7.  Liturgies.  The  special  form  of  ritual  or  liturgy  or  of  any 
liturgical  form  or  observance,  used  in  some  particular 
church,  diocese,  etc.;  as,  the  Roman  or  Anglican  t/se  /  esp., 
one  of  the  local  forms  of  the  liturgy  which  existed  in  vari¬ 


ous  English  dioceses  before  the  Reformation ;  as,  the 
Sarum,  Salisbury,  or  Canterbury  use  (see  liturgy,  1,  Y) ; 
the  York,  Bangor,  Hereford,  anu  Lincoln  uses. 

From  henceforth  all  the  whole  realm  shall  have  but  one  use. 

Preface  to  Bk.  of  Com.  Prayer  (Ch.  of  Eng.). 

8.  Premium  for  money  ;  interest ;  usury.  Obs.  or  Dial. 

9.  [Due  to  confusion  with  OF.  ties  profit,  advantage,  fr. 
L.  opus  need,  business,  employment,  work  (cf.  operate). 
The  AF.  oes ,  OF.  ues,  oes,  would  normally  have  produced 
an  English  eece  (riming  with  fleece) ;  it  was  prob.  misunder¬ 
stood  by  lawyers  as  a  bad  spelling  of  us{e),  and  so  use  was 
substituted  for  it  in  pronunciation  and  in  spelling.]  Law. 
Behalf  ;  advantage  ;  benefit ;  profit ;  specif.,  the  benefit 
or  profit  of  lands  and  tenements  the  legal  title  to  which  is 
given  to  a  person  other  than  the  one  entitled  to  the  occupa¬ 
tion  or  use  (in  sense  2)  ;  a  trust  of  real  estate.  Deeds  of 
land  made  to  one  person  to,  or  for,  the  use  of  another  ap¬ 
pear  to  have  been  first  commonly  used  in  England  by  the 
friars  to  enable  them  to  receive  the  benefit  of  laud  title  to 
which  bv  their  vows  they  were  unable  to  hold.  The  use  im¬ 
ports  a  trust  or  confidence  in  the  holder  of  the  legal  title, 
which,  although  not  recognized  by  the  common  law,  was 
protected  by  the  chancellors  in  equity,  many  of  whom 
were  of  the  clergy.  The  statute  of  mortmain  (which  see) 
caused  this  to  be  perfected  in  the  so-called  doctrine,  or  law, 
of  uses,  by  which  the  right  of  the  cestui  qui  use  (as  the  ben¬ 
eficiary  was  called)  was  recognized  as  an  equitable  title  en¬ 
forceable  in  chancery,  distinct  from  the  legal  title  vested 
in  the  trustee.  By  the  Statute  of  Uses  (27  Henry  VIII., 
c.  10  ;  1535)  the  legal  title  was  vested  in  certain  cases  in  the 
cestui  qui  use,  but  the  same  object  was  again  accomplished 
by  the  law  of  trusts,  which  was  practically  a  refinement  of 
the  doctrine  of  uses.  (See  statute,  2 ;  mortmain  :  trust,  9.) 
The  law  of  uses  became  part  of  the  common  law  of  the 
United  States,  but  has  been  expressly  abolished  in  some 
States,  as  New  York.  See  shifting  use,  springing  use. 

10.  A  rough  block  of  iron  or  steel  suitable  for  working  up 
into  small,  or  for  welding  in  making  large,  forgings. 

Syn.  —  Use,  usefulness,  utility.  Use,  as  here  compared 
(see  habit),  is  very  general  in  sense,  and  occurs  chiefly  in 
certain  familiar  phrases  ;  as,  to  be  of  use  ;  there ’s  no  use 
in  that  ;  what ’s  the  use  ?  Usefulness  is  employed  chiefly 
of  things  in  the  concrete  ;  utility  is  more  general  and  ab' 
stract ;  as,  the  usefulness  of  a  tool,  the  utility  of  an  inven¬ 
tion.  But  the  two  words  are  often  interchangeable. 

in  use.  a  In  employment ;  in  customary  practice  or  ob¬ 
servance.  b  In  neat;  —  said  especially  of  mares.  J.H. 
Walsh.  —  u.  and  wont,  customary  practice  ;  custom. 
USe'iul  (us'fdol),  a.  Full  of  use  ;  producing,  or  having  pow¬ 
er  to  produce,  good  ;  serviceable  for  any  end  or  object ; 
helpful;  capable  of  any  beneficial  use,  as  distinguished  from 
that  which  is  vicious  or  pernicious  ;  having  utility  (which 
see) ;  beneficial ;  advantageous  ;  as,  instruments  useful  in  a 
hospital ;  books  useful  for  study;  useful  knowledge  or  arts. 

To  what  can  I  bo  useful !  Milton • 

use'flll  ly,  adv.  Ill  a  useful  manner  or  fashion, 
use'ful-ness  (-n?s),  n.  Quality  or  state  of  being  useful ; 
conduciveness  to  an  end  ;  utility. 

Syn.  —  Utility,  value,  profit.  See  use. 

US©  inheritance  (us).  Evolution.  The  inheritance  by  off¬ 
spring  of  characters  acquired  by  a  parent.  See  Lamarckism. 
use'less  (us'l§s),  a.  Having,  or  being  of,  no  use  ;  unserv¬ 
iceable  ;  producing  no  good  end  ;  answering  no  desired 
purpose;  ineffectual;  as,  useless  gifts,  pity. 

Syn.  —  Useless,  fruitless,  bootless,  ineffectual.  Use¬ 
less  is  the  general  word  ;  that  is  fruitless  which  is  barren 
of  result ;  that  is  bootless  which  is  unavailing  ;  ineffec¬ 
tual  often  implies  futility  or  insufficiency  ;  as,  “  useless 
lumber  ”  ( Con  ner ) ;  “  dying  patriotism,  which  labored  so 
fruitlessly ”  (Hurd)  ;  “  bootless  prayers  ”  (Shak.);  “the 
moonlight’s  ineffectual  glow  ”  ( Shelley).  See  vain. 

Useless  Parliament,  Eng.  Hist.,  the  first  Parliament  under 
Charles  I.,  sitting  from  June  18  to  August  12, 1625. 

—  useless  ly,  adv.  —  use'less  ness,  n. 

US'er  (uz'er),  n.  [OF.  user,  lit.,  to  use,  inf. 
as  n.]  Law.  Enjoyment  of  property;  use. 
u-shab'ti  (oo-shSb'tY),  n. ;  pi.  ushabtiu  (-tY- 
00).  [Egypt,  ushabti ,  lit.,  answerer.]  A 
nnimmylike  figure  deposited  in  a  tomb 
with  the  mummy,  generally  bearing  inscrip¬ 
tions  from  the  Book  of  the  Dead.  The  ushab- 
tiu  were  expected  to  do  certain  agricultural 
labors  required  in  the  land  of  the  dead. 

U'— Shaped'  (u'shapt'),  a.  Having  the  form 
of  the  letter  U  ;  specif.,  Phys.  Geog .,  of 
valleys,  resembling  a  broad  (J  in  cross  profile, 
ush'er  (ush'er),  n.  [ME.  ussher ,  uschcre , 

OF.  uissier ,  huissier ,  F.  huissier ,  LL.  usti- 
arius ,  fr.  ustium,  L.  ostium,  door,  entrance 
(cf.  L.  ostiarius).  Cf.  ostiary.]  1.  An 
officer  or  servant  who  has  the  care  of  the 
door  of  a  court,  hall,  chamber,  or  the  like  ; 
hence,  an  officer  whose  business  it  is  to  intro¬ 
duce  strangers,  or  to  walk  before  a  person  of  rank.  Also, 
one  who  escorts  persons  to  seats  in  a  church,  theater,  etc. 
There  are  various  ushers  attached  to  the  royal  household 
in  England,  including  the  Gentleman  Usher  of  the  Black 
Rod.  See  Black  Rod. 

2.  An  under  teacher,  or  assistant,  in  a  school.  Brit. 

Usher  of  the  Green  Rod,  an  officer  who  attends  the  king  and 
knights  of  the  Order  of  the  Thistle  in  chapter.  Eng. 
ush'er,  V.  t.  ;  ush'ered  (-erd) ;  ush'er-ing.  To  introduce 
or  escort,  as  an  usher,  forerunner,  or  harbinger  ;  to  fore¬ 
run  ;  as,  to  usher  in  a  stranger ;  to  usher  forth  the  guests. 

_The  starB  that  usher  evening  rose.  Milton. 

U'si-ta-tive  (u'zY-tt-tYv),  a.  [L.  usitari to  use  often.]  De¬ 
noting  usual  or  customary  action  ;  as,  the  usitative  aorist. 


can  solanaceous  plant  (Sofanum 
comrnersonii);  also,  its  tuber,  re¬ 
sembling  the  common  potato. 

U  ru-guay'an  (a'roo-gwa'tfn  ; 
65/r65-gwT'<In),  n.  A  native  or 
citizen  of  Uruguay,  a  large  pro¬ 
portion  of  the  inhabitants  of 
which  are  of  p£rt  Indian  blood, 
u'rn-shi  (  oo'roo-shS),  n.  [Jap., 
lacquer.]  a  =  Japanese  var¬ 
nish  tree,  b  Japanese  lacquer, 
n-ru'shic  ( 65-roo'shTk ),  a.  [Jap. 
urushi  the  juice  of  the  lac  tree.] 
Chem.  Pert,  to  or  designating  a 
poisonous  acid  in  the  juice  of 
the  lac  tree  (Rhus  rernirifera). 
u'ru-shl-ye  (oo'roo-shS-yC*),  n. 
[Jap.,  lit.,  lacquer  picture.] 
Japanese  Art.  A  color  print  in 
which  the  dark  colors  are 
printed  with  a  lustrous  medi¬ 
um,  commonly  considered  to  be 
lacquer. 

u'ry  (Q'rY),  n.  The  needle- 


bush.  Local,  Australia. 
us-  +  USE. 

U.  S-,  or  u.  g.  Abbr.  Uncondi¬ 
tional  selection  ( Queensland ); 
( Photog .)  uniform  system  ; 
United  Service  ;  United  States  ; 
ut  supra  (L.,  as  above). 

U.  S.  A.  Abbr.  United  States  of 
America  ;  United  States  Army, 
us'a-ger  (Qz'H-j?r),  11.  [F.  usa- 
gcr.]  1.  One  having  the  use  of  a 
thing  in  trust  for  another.  Obs. 
2.  [ often  ca/).]  Eccl.  Hist.  One 
who  maintained  the  “usages” 
in  the  Scottish  Episcopal 
Church  and  among  the  English 
nonjurors.  Cf.  nonusaoer. 

U  sam-ba'ra  vi'o-let  (65'siim- 
ba'rii).  [From  Usambara,  dis¬ 
trict  of  German  East  Africa.] 
The  African  violet, 
us'ant  (Oz'rTnt),  a.  [OF.]  Us¬ 
ing  :  accustomed.  Obs. 
usaunce.  d*  usance. 


U.  S.  C.  Abbr.  United  States  of 
Colombia. 

uschear.  uscher.  d*  usher. 
uschew.  d*  issue. 
use'a-ble,  use'a-ble-ness.  Vars. 
of  USABLE,  USABLENESS.  [U,  fl.l 
U  section. ocU'-sec  tlon.  n.  Seel 
us  ee'  (Qz'e'),  n.  Law.  One  to 
or  for  whose  use  a  thing  is  done 
or  given.  Rare. 
usel.  d*  is  EL.  [Scof.l 

use  money(  Ob).  Interest  money.  | 
us'er  (uz'5r),  n.  One  that  uses, 
ush  (Ash),  v.  t.  To  usher.  Obs. 
U'sha  (oo'sha),  n.  See  Bana. 
U'shas  (65'shds  ;  65-shas'),  n. 
(Skr.,  lit.,  dawn.]  Vedic  Myth. 
The  goddess  of  the  dawn,  to 
whom  are  addressed  some  of  the 
noblest  hymns  in  the  Vedas, 
ush'er-ance  (tl  s  h'?  r-d  n  s).  n. 
Ushering  ;  introduction.  Obs. 
ush'er-dom  (-dttrn),  n.  See-DOM. 
ush-e'rl-an  (fish-e'rHn),  a. 


Of.  pert,  to,  or  done  by  ,U6her6.i?. 
ush'er-lesa,  a.  See -less. 
ush'er-ship,  n.  See  -sh  1  r. 

U.  S  I.  Abbr.  United  Service 
Institution. 

u  sine'  (ii'zen'),  n.  [F  ]  A 
actory  ;  —  applied  esp.  to  6ugar 
workB  in  the  \Vest  Indies. 
U-Bip'e-tes  (fl-slp'f-tez),  n.  pi. 
[L.]  See  Istv^vOnes. 
u'si-tate  (fl'zT-tat),  a.  [L.  vsi- 
tatus ,  p.p.]  Usual :  customary.  R. 
Us'kok  (tios'kCk),  n.  A  Slav  "f 
a  Dalmatian  people  originally 
fugitives  from  Turkish  rule 
Early  in  the  17th  century  they 
became  pirates,  but  were  sup. 
pressed  by  Venice.  [Legation.  | 
U.  S.  L.  Abbr.  United  States! 
usle.  *f  isel. 

U.  S.  M.  Abbr.  United  States 
Mail  ;  United  States  Marine. 

U.  8.  M.  A.  Abbr.  United  State# 
Military  Academy. 


ale,  senate,  care,  am,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofa  ;  eve,  Svent,  find,  recent,  maker ;  Ice,  Ill ;  old,  6bey,  orb,  add,  s8ft,  connect ; 

II  Foreign  Word,  d*  Obsolete  Vorlant  of.  +  combined  with.  =  equals. 


use,  unite,  fim,  Up,  circ*s,  menu ; 
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UTILITARIAN 


Us'nB-a  (Qs'nS-d),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Ar.  othnah,  nhnah,  moss.] 
Bot.  A  genus  of  parmeliaceous  li- 
chens.  Most  of  the  species  have  a 
grayish  or  yellow,  pendulous,  freely 
branched  thallus,  whence  they  are 
called  tree  mosses.  U.  barbata  is  the 
common  beard  moss, 
us'que  baugh  (fis'kwe-ba;  -b6),  n. 

[Ir.  or  Gael,  uisge  beatha ,  lit.,  water 
of  life  ;  uisge  water  -f-  beatha  life; 
akin  to  Gr.  /3to?  life.  Cf.  whisky  ; 
quick,  a .]  a  Whisky,  as  made  in 
Ireland  or  Scotland,  b  A  strong  Irish  cordial  flavored 
with  cinnamon,  cloves,  etc. 

Uii'U lag  i  na'ce  ae  (us'tT-15j'Y-iia'se-e),  n.  pi.  [NL.  See 
Ustilago.]  Bot.  A  family  of  fungi  typifying  the  order 
Ustilaginales,  and  distinguished  by  having  chlamydospores 
which  develop  a  several-celled  promycelium  bearing  spores 
at  the  ends  of  the  cells.  —  US  ti-lag  i  na'ceous  (-slids),  a. 
Usti-lagLna'les  (-lez),  n.  pi.  [NL.]  Bot.  An  order  of 
parasitic  basidiomycetous  fungi  of  two  families,  the  Usti- 
laginaceie  and  the  Tilletiacea*,  comprising  the  widespread 
destructive  smuts,  dhey  produce  smutlike  chlamydospores 
on  ovaries  and  leaves,  and  turn  the  grains  of  corn,  wheat, 
etc.,  into  a  black  mass  of  greasy  spores.  See  smut,  3  a. 

US  ti-la-gin'e  ous  (-ld-jYn'S-fts)  (  a.  Bot.  Pert,  to,  or  cliar- 
U3  ti  lag'i-nous  (-lSj'l-iii/s)  |  acteristic  of,  the  genus 
Ustilago  or  the  order  Ustilaginales. 

U3'ti-la'g0  (-la'go),  n.  [NL. ;  cf.  L.  ustilago  a  thistlelike 
plant.]  Bot.  A  genus  of  smut  fungi  typifying  the  Ustilag- 
macea?;  the  k>ose  smuts.  Cf.  burnt  ear,  Tilletia,  smut,  3  a. 
us'tu  late  (us'tu-lat),  a.  [L.  uslulatus ,  p.  p.  of  ustulare  to 
scorch,  urere  to  burn.]  Discolored  as  if  burned, 
ua'tu-la'tion  (-la'slmn),  n.  [Cf.  F.  ustulation.]  1  Act 
of  burning  or  searing.  Bare.  Sir  IT.  Petty. 

2.  Old  Chern.  The  operation  of  expelling  one  substance 
from  another  by  heat,  as  sulphur  from  ores,  in  a  muffle. 

3.  Pharm.  a  The  roasting  or  drying  of  moist  substances 
to  prepare  them  for  pulverizing,  b  The  burning  of  wine. 

4.  Lascivious  passion  ;  concupiscence.  Obs. 

u'su  al  (u'zhfi-fil),  a.  [L.  usual  is ,  fr.  ? istis  use  :  cf.  F. 
usuel.  See  use,  ?&.]  Such  as  is  in  common  use  ;  such  as 
occurs  in  ordinary  practice,  or  in  the  ordinary  course  of 
events  ;  customary  ;  ordinary  ;  habitual  ;  common. 

Consultation  with  oracles  was  a  tiling  very  usual.  Hooker. 
Syn.  —  Accustomed,  common,  wonted,  ordinary,  regular. 

—  Usual,  customary,  habitual.  Usual,  the  general  term, 
applies  to  whatever  happens  in  the  ordinary  course  of 
events  ;  that  is  customary  which  is  according  to  the  usual 
practices,  conventions,  usages,  and  the  like,  whether  of 
an  individual  or  (esp.)  of  a  community  ;  habitual  implies 
settled  practice  or  regularity  of  repetition,  and  lias 
commonly  personal  or  individual  reference  ;  as,  “  bid  the 
main  flood  bate  his  usual  height”  ( Shak.)\  “After  the 
customary  pause,  Pontiac  rose  to  speak”  ( Parkman ); 
“  an  Englishman’s  habitual  diffidence  ”  (Irving).  See  com¬ 
mon,  REGULAR,  HABIT. 

usual  covenants.  Eng.  Lair,  a  In  conveyances,  those  cov¬ 
enants  (called  covenants  for,  or  of,  title)  usually  inserted  in  a 
deed  conveying  land  to  secure  to  the  grantee  the  benefit  of 
the  title  purported  to  be  conveyed.  They  are  :  (1)  The  cov¬ 
enant  of  seizin  (that  the  grantor  is  seized  of  the  estate  in 
question);  (2)  the  covenant  that  the  grantor  has  a  good 
right  to  convey  ;  (3)  the  covenant  for  quiet  enjoyment  (that 
the  grantee’s  enjoyment  of  the  conveyed  estate  shall  not 
be  interfered  with  by  the  grantor  or  by  the  lawful  act  of 
anyone  claiming  under  him);  (4)  the  covenant  against  encum¬ 
brances  ;  (5)  the  covenant  for  further  assurance  (that  the  gran¬ 
tor  will  make  such  further  conveyances  as  may  be  neces¬ 
sary  to  perfect  the  grantee’s  title) ;  and  (6).  in  the  United 
States,  the  covenant  of  warranty  (which  binds  the  covenan¬ 
tor  to  warrant  and  defend  the  title  against  any  one  claim¬ 
ing  under  paramount  title  an  interest  in  the  estate  con¬ 
veyed).  Of  these'the  1st  covenant  is  sometimes  omitted, 
and  in  the  United  States  the  6th  often  replaces  the  3d. 
In  some  States  the  6th  covenant  is  the  only  one  commonly 
used,  b  In  the  law  of  landlord  and  tenant,  a  covenant  by 
the  lessor  for  “quiet  enjoyment”  so  far  as  concerns  his 
own  acts  and  those  of  persons  claiming  under  or  through 
him,  and  covenants  by  the  lessee  to  pay  rent,  to  pay  taxes 
except  those  expressly  payable  by  the  lessor,  to  keep  and 
deliver  up  the  premises  in  repair,  and  to  allow  the  lessor 
to  enter  and  view  the  state  of  repair. 

—  u'su  al  ly,  (tdv.  —  u'su-al-ness,  n. 

u'su  a-ry  (-a-rT),  n.  Bo  man  de  Civil  Law.  The  beneficiary 
of  a  use.  See  use,  77.,  2. 

U/SU-ca'pl-on(u/zu-ka'pT-5n),w.  [L.usucapio.-onis.)  Boman 
Law.  The  mode  by  which  one  acquired  title  to  property 
by  uninterrupted  possession  of  it  for  a  certain  period  (one 
year  for  movables,  two  for  immovables)  under  a  title  ac¬ 
quired  in  good  faith.  Usucapion  was  a  quiritary  remedy 
and  gave  a  quiritary  title,  while  the  prescription  (which 
see)  was  a  praetorian  remedy,  and  originated  only  as  a  de¬ 
fense.  I11  the  later  Roman  law  the  two  became  merged, 
u'su-capt  ( ii'zu-kXpt),  v.  t.  Boman  Law.  To  claim  or  ac¬ 
quire  the  title  to  by  usucapion. 


u'su-fruct  (u'zu-frGkt),  n.  [L.  usus/ructus,  usus  et  fruc- 
tus ;  usus  use -| -  Jr uct  us  fruit:  cf.  F.  usu/ruit.  See  use, 
n. ;  fruit.]  Boman  Civil  Law.  The  right  of  using 
and  enjoying  the  fruits  or  profits  of  an  estate  or  other 
thing  belonging  to  another,  without  impairing  thp  sub¬ 
stance*  This  right  (called  a  perfect  usufruct)  is  generally 
treated  as  a  personal  servitude,  and  includes  both  the  use 
(Jus  utendi)  and  the  enjoyment  of  the  fruits  (jus  fruendi). 
Also,  by  extension,  a  similar  right  (an  imperfect,  or  quasi, 
usufruct)  allowed  in  things  consumed  in  the  using. 
USU-lruc'tU-a-ry  (-fruk'tu-a-n),  71  ,  pi.  -ARIES  (-rtz).  [L. 

usuf ru ctuarius . ]  Boman  dc  Civil  Law.  One  having  the 
usufruct  of  property 

U  SU  fruc'tu-a-ry,  a.  Law.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  usufruct , 
having  the  nature  of  a  usufruct. 

U'SU  rer  (u'zhu-rer),  n.  [ME.,  F.  usurier ,  LL.  usurarius. 
See  usury  ;  cf.  usurarious.]  1.  One  who  lends  money  and 
takes  interest  for  it ;  a  money  lender.  Obs. 

If  thou  lend  money  to  any  of  my  people  that  is  poor  by  thee, 
thou  shult  not  be  to  him  as  a  usurer.  Ex.  xxii  25 

2.  One  who  lends  money  at  a  rate  of  interest  beyond  that 
established  by  law  or  at  an  exorbitant  rate, 
u  su'rl-ous  (  u-zu'rT-748  ;  fi-zhoo'rl-ws),  a.  [From  usury.] 

1.  Practicing  usury  ;  taking  illegal  or  exorbitant  interest 
for  the  use  of  money  ;  as,  a  usurious  person 

2.  Partaking  of  or  involving  usury  ;  as,  a  usurious  contract. 
—  u-su'ri  ous  ly,  adv.  —  u  su'ri  ous-ness,  n. 

u  surp'  (u-zfirp'),  v.  t.  ;  u-surped'  (-zfirpt') ;  u-surp'ing. 
[L.  usurp  are,  usiupatum,  to  make  use  of,  enjoy,  get  pos¬ 
session  of,  usurp;  fr.  usus  use  (see  use,  7 1.)  -f-  (prob.)  a 
derivative  fr.  the  root  of  rapere  to  seize  (cf.  rapid)  :  cf. 
F.  usurper."]  To  seize  and  hold  in  possession  by  force,  or 
without  right ; — applied  only  to  seizure  of  office,  place, 
functions,  powers,  rights,  etc.  ;  as,  to  usurp  a  throne  ;  to 
usurp  the  prerogatives  of  the  crown  ;  to  usurp  power  ;  to 
usurp  the  right  of  a  patron  is  to  oust  or  dispossess  him. 
Syn.  —  Usurp,  arrogate,  assume.  To  assume,  as  here  com¬ 
pared  (see  assume),  is  to  take  upon  one’s  self,  whether  with 
or  without  right ;  to  arrogate  (see  arrogant)  is  to  assume 
unduly  or  with  presumption ;  usurp  implies  forcible  sei¬ 
zure,  as  of  power,  rights,  functions,  and  the  like,  without 
right ;  as,  “  Pompey,  Crassus,  and  Caesar  .  .  .  divided  the 
government  betwixt  them,  which  none  of  them  was  able  to 
assume  alone”  (Dryilen);  “By  arrogating  to  himself  too 
much,  he  was  in  danger  of  losing  that  degree  of  estimation 
to  which  he  was  entitled  ”  (Johnson) ;  “  [HeJ,  still  affect¬ 
ing  fame,  usurped  a  patriot’s  all-atoning  name  ”  (Dryden). 
u  surp',  v.  i.  To  commit  forcible  seizure  of  place,  power, 
functions,  or  the  like,  without  right;  to  commit  unjust 
encroachments  ;  to  be,  or  act  as,  a  usurper. 

The  parish  churches  on  which  the  Presbyterians  and  fanatics 
had  usurped.  _  Evelyn. 

u  sur  pa'tion  (u'zur-pa'slmn),  n.  [L.  usurpatio  a  making 
use,  usurpation  :  cf.  F.  usurpation.]  1.  Act  of  usurping  ; 
an  unauthorized  arbitrary  assumption  and  exercise  of 
power,  esp.  as  infringing  on  others’  rights ;  specif.,  the 
illegal  seizure  of  sovereign  power;  —  commonly  with  0/, 
sometimes  with  on  or  upon  ;  as,  the  usurpation  of  a  throne. 

Manifest  usurpation  on  the  rights  of  other  States.  D.  Webster 

2.  Boman  Law.  An  interruption  of  use  or  possession,  as 
in  usucapion  or  in  cohabitation. 

3.  Eng.  Reel.  Law.  The  ouster  and  dispossession  of  the 
patron  of  a  church,  by  a  stranger  presenting  a  clerk  to  a 
vacant  benefice,  who  is  thereupon  admitted  and  instituted. 

4.  Use  ;  usage  ;  custom.  Obs.  Bp.  Pearson. 

u-surp'a-to-ry  (u-zQr'pa-to-rT),  a.  [L.  usurpatorius.] 

Marked  by  usurpation  ;  usurping. 

u  surp'er  (-per),  n.  One  who  usurps  ;  esp.,  one  who  seizes 
illegally  on  sovereign  power;  as,  the  usurper  of  a  throne, 
u-surp'ing,  />.  pr.  it*  vb.  n.  Specif. :  p.  a.  Holding  by, 
or  marked  by,  usurpation.  —  u-surp'ing-ly,  adv 
U'su-ry  (u'zliu-rT),  7 1.  [ME.  usurie ,  fr.  usure,  F.  usure,  L. 
usura  use,  usury,  interest,  fr.  uti,  p.  p.  usus,  to  use.  See 
use,  v.  /.]  1.  A  premium  or  increase  paid,  or  stipulated, 

for  a  loan  of  money  or  goods  ;  interest.  Obs.  or  Archaic. 

Thou  shalt  not  lend  upon  usui'y  to  thy  brother  :  usury  of 
money,  usury  of  victuals,  usury  of  anything.  Dent,  xxiil  ID. 
2.  An  unconscionable  or  exorbitant  rate  or  amount  of  in¬ 
terest  ;  specif.,  Law,  interest  in  excess  of  a  legal  rate 
charged  to  a  borrower  for  the  use  of  money.  In  primitive 
societies  the  taking  in  return  for  a  loan  of  money  or  goods 
of  anything  in  excess  of  the  loan  appears  always  to  have 
been  a  practice  repugnant  and  in  some  cases  unknown, 
due  to  the  fact  that  in  the  early  stages  of  civilization  the 
thing  loaned  is  not  used  as  productive  capital,  but  for  con¬ 
sumption,  generally  by  persons  in  want.  The  exaction 
then  of  a  return  seemed  a  taking  advantage  of  the  life 
necessities  of  another.  Following  the  Jewish  law,  the 
taking  of  interest  is  prohibited  by  the  common  law,  ex¬ 
cept  under  certain  conditions.  With  the  growth  of  com¬ 
merce  and  manufactures  usury  became  a  practice  carried 
on  by  various  devices  in  evasion  of  the  laws  prohibiting  it. 
With  the  Reformation  legal  sanction  began  to  be  given  in 
European  countries  to  the  taking  of  interest  up  to  a  rate 
fixed  by  law;  and  to-day  interest  is  allowed  in  all  civilized 


countries,  either  unrestrictedly,  except  the  prohibition  of 
unconscionable  or  iniquitous  bargains  (as  in  Great  Britain 
since  1854,  and  in  parts  of  the  United  States),  or  with  re¬ 
striction  to  some  legal  rate  of  interest,  with  a  penalty  for 
exactions  of  more  than  that  amount,  as  in  various  States 
of  the  United  States.  See  interest,  8  ;  dry  exchange. 

3.  The  taking,  or  practice  of  taking,  usury  (now  usually, 
or  always,  in  sense  2). 

Ut  (ut ;  in  solmization,  oot),  n.  [L .ut.  See  solmization  ; 
cf.  gamut.]  Music.  The  first  note  in  Guido’s  musical 
scale,  now  usually  superseded  by  do.  See  solmization. 
U'tas  (u'tSs),  n.  [OF.  huitieves,  witieves,  witaves ,  pi.  of 
huitieve,  witieve ,  etc.,  eighth,  L.  octava,  lem.  of  octavus. 
See  octave,  n.]  1.  Eccl.  The  octave  of  a  feast. 

2.  A_festive  occasion  ;  festivity  ;  an  octave.  Obs.  Shak. 
Ute  (ut ;  u'te),  n.  A11  Indian  of  an  important  Shoshonean 
tribe  formerly  ranging  through  Colorado,  Utah,  New  Mex¬ 
ico,  Arizona,  and  adjacent  regions,  but  now  on  reservations 
in  Colorado  and  Utah.  They  were  formerly  of  low  indus¬ 
trial  development. 

U  ten'sil  (u-tgn'sil ;  formerhj  also  u't?n-s!l),  n.  [OF.  uten- 
sile,  F.  ustensile,  L.  utensile,  fr  utensilis that  may  be  used, 
fit  for  use,  fr.  uti,  p.  p.  usus,  to  use.  See  use,  v.  /.]  An 
instrument  or  vessel,  esp.  one  used  in  a  kitchen  or  dairy. 
Syn.  —  See  implement. 

U'ter-al'gi-a  (u'ter-51'ji-d),  n.  [NL.  SeeuTERo- ;  -algia.] 
Med.  Pain  in  the  uterus;  metralgia. 

U'ter-ine  (u'ter-in  ;  -in  ;  277),  a.  [L.  ulerinus  boru  of  the 
same  mother,  fr.  uterus  womb ;  cf.  F.  uterDi.]  1.  Of  of 
pertaining  to  the  uterus,  or  womb.* 

2.  Born  of  the  same  mother,  but  by  a  different  father. 

Walter  Pope,  uterine  brother  to  Dr.  .Joh.  Wilkins,  ll’ood 
uterine  artery,  Anat.,  an  artery  derived  from  the  internal 
iliac  artery  which  supplies  the  uterus  (reaching  it  at  the 
cervix)  and  adjacent  parts,  and,  during  pregnancy,  the  pla¬ 
centa.  Its  course  lies  between  the  layers  of  the  broad  liga¬ 
ment.  The  blood  is  returned  by  the  uterine  plexus  of  veins, 
which  is  tributary  to  the  internal  iliac  vein.  —  u.  descent. 
See  matriarchy.  —  u.  positor.  See  positor,  3. 
u'ter-o-  (u'ter-0-),  uter-.  Combining  form  for  uterus.  Cf. 

UTRO-,  HYSTERO-,  METRO-. 

U  ter  0  ab  dem'i  nal  (-5b-d5m'T-nfil),  a.  Anat.  Pertaining 
to  the  uterus  and  abdomen. 

U'ter  o-fix-a'tion(-lTk-sa'sliun),  n.  Surg.  Surgical  fixation 
of  the  uterus. 

u  ter  o-ges  ta'tion  (-jSs-ta'shfin),  n.  Gestation  in  the 
womb  from  conception  to  birth  ;  pregnancy. 

U  ter-0  ves'i  cal  (-v8.s'Y-kdl),  a.  [uter 0-  -f-  vesical."]  Anat. 

Pertaining  to  the  uterus  and  bladder, 
u'ter-us  (u'ter-ws),  n.  /  pi.  uteri  (-1).  [L.]  1.  Anal.  de 

Zobl.  In  female  mammals, an  organ  for  containing,  and  usu¬ 
ally  for  nourishing,  the  young  during  the  development 
previous  to  birth  ;  the  womb.  Considered  morphologically 
it  is  a  greatly  modified  and  enlarged  section  of  an  oviduct 
(or  of  the  two  oviducts  united).  In  many  of  the  lower 
mammals  there  is  a  separate  uterus  011  each  side,  contin¬ 
uous  with  each  Fallopian  tube,  but  more  often  they  unite 
for  some  distance,  the  single  uterus  thus  formed  being  Y- 
shaped.  In  the  primates  and  a  few  others  the  coalescence 
is  complete  and  the  uterus  is  somewhat  pear-shaped,  open¬ 
ing  below  into  the  vagina  by  a  narrow  neck,  or  cervix ,  the 
larger  portion  being  termed  the  body,  and  receiving  the 
Fallopian  tubes  on  each  side.  The  uterus  has  thick  walls, 
consisting  of  an  external  serous  coat,  a  very  thick  muscu¬ 
lar  coat  of  nonstriated  muscle,  and  a  mucous  coat  contain¬ 
ing  numerous  glands.  During  pregnancy  the  uterus  un¬ 
dergoes  a  remarkable  increase  in  size,  and  changes  in  the 
condition  of  its  walls,  which  in  the  higher  forms  take  part 
in  the  formation  of  the  placenta  (which  see). 

2.  Zodl.  a  A  section  or  diverticulum  of  an  oviduct  of  any 
of  various  animals  (vertebrate  or  invertebrate)  other  than 
mammals,  which  is  enlarged  or  modified  to  serve  as  a  place 
of  development  of  the  eggs  or  of  the  young,  b  The  gland¬ 
ular  part  of  the  oviduct,  which  secretes  the  eggshell. 

3.  Bot.  In  gastromycetous  fungi,  the  peridium.  Bare. 

II  u'te-rus  mas'cu-li'nus  (u'te-rfis  m5s/ku-ll'nus)  [L.],  Anat., 
the  sinus  pocularis. 

U'tile  (u'tTl  ;  see  -ile),  a.  [L.  ulilis ,  fr.  uti  to  use  :  cf.  F. 
utile.  See  use,  v.  L]  Practical ;  profitable  :  useful.  Bare. 

It  may  have  arisen  as  a  utile  agent,  as  meansof  preservation  or 
an  inducement  to  propagation.  II.  II.  Alexander. 

u  til  i  ta'ri  an  (u-tll'i-ta'rl-Sn  ;  115),  a.  [See  utility.] 

1.  Of,  pert,  to,  or  consisting  in,  utility  ;  aiming  at  utility 
as  distinguished  from  beauty,  ornament,  etc.  ;  sometimes, 
derogatorily,  evincing,  or  characterized  by,  a  regard  for 
utility  of  a  lower  kind,  or  marked  by  a  sordid  spirit ;  as, 
utilitarian  narrowness,  indifference  to  art. 

2.  Of  or  pert,  to  utilitarianism  ;  supporting  utilitarianism. 
U  til  l-ta'ri-an,  n.  One  who  believes  in  utilitarianism. 

The  utilitarians  are  for  merging  nil  the  particular  virtues  into 
one.  nnd  would  substitute  in  their  place  the  greatest  usefulness, 
as  the  nlone  principle  to  which  every  question  respecting  the 
morality  of  actions  should  he  referred.  Chalmers 

But  what  is  a  utilitarian  Y  Simplv  one  who  prefers  the  use¬ 
ful  to  the  useless  ;  and  who  does  not  ?  Sir  W.  Hamilton. 

The  ideal  of  the  utilitarians ,  or  political  moralists,  is  a  secular 


U  S.  N.  Abbr.  United  States 
N  a  v  v . 

U  3.  N.  A.  Abbr.  United  States 
Naval  Academy, 
us'ne  a'ceous  (ris/nf!-a'sli/7s),  a. 
lint.  Pertaining  to  or  resem¬ 
bling  the  genus  Usnea. 

U8'nlc  (fis'uTk),  a.  ('hem.  Des¬ 
ignating  a  yellow  crystalline 
acid  obtained  from  some  lichens 
( Usnea,  Parnielia.  etc.). 

U.  S-  P.,  nr  U.  S.  Pharm.  Abbr. 
United  states  Pharmacopoeia 
us'que  (rts'kwT).  n.  Short  for 
V  *  Q  c  K  BA  IT.  H-  Scot . 

I|  us'que  ad  a'ras-  [L.]  Even 
to  the  altars,  i.  e.,  in  everything 
excent  what  is  contrary  to  one’s 
religion.  Cf.  amicus  usque  ad 
akas. 

||  us'que  ad  fi'lum  a'quse.  [U.l 
Lair.  As  far  as  to  the  thread  of 
the  water.  See  kii.um  aqu.e. 

II  us'que  ad  nau'se-am.  [L.] 
Even  to  nausea  ;  even  so  far  as 
to  disgust.  [Scarlet  Rod.  I 

U.  S.  R  Abbr.  Usher  of  the| 
USB-  f  USE. 

U  8.  8.  Abbr.  United  States 
Scouts;  United  States  Senate; 
United  States  ship  (or  steamer). 
U.  3.  S.  Ct.  Abbr  United  States 
Supreme  Court, 
us'self.  prow. ;  jd.  usselven. 
Ourselves.  Obs.  or  Dial.  Eno- 
us-se’s'  (fiz-sglz'),  pron  Also 


U8-sen8'  (hz-s^nz'  ;  dbz-).  Our¬ 

selves.  Dial  Eng.  [Obs. I 

us-sel'ven,  pron.  pi.  Ourselves.  | 
ussh.  *i*  ish. 
ussher.  f  usher. 

U83Ue  +  issue.  D1’k-| 

us'suk (d6s'8<5t>k).  Vnr.  of  ur-| 
UBtilraent,  n.  [Cf.  OF.  osti de¬ 
ment  equipment,  F.  outdle- 
ment.)  A  utensil.  Obs. 
us'tlon  (fls'chun),  n.  [L.  ustio, 
fr.  urere,  ustuin ,  to  burn  ;  cf.  F. 
ust ion.]  Act  of  burning,  or 
state  of  being  burned.  Rare. 
ub  to'ri-ous  (hB-tfi'rT-us  ;  201), 
a.  [L.  urere ,  ustum,  to  burn.] 
Ilavmgthequalitvof  burning./?, 
us'tu-late  (nB'tp-lat),  v.  t.  To 
burn  ;  also,  to  singe  ;  curl.  Obs. 
UBU-  Abbr  Usual  ;  usually, 
u'su-al,  n.  That  which  is  usu¬ 
al  ;  esp  normal  health.  Obs. 
or  Scot,  fir  Dial  Eng. 
u'su-ca'pi-ent  (O'z  fl-k  5'p  Y- 
fnt),  n.  [L.  usurapiens ,  - entis , 
p.  pr.]  Roman  Law.  One  who 
claims  title  by  usucapion. 

||  u  su-ca'pi  b  (-pT-5),  n.  [L.] 
Law.  Usucapion, 
u  BU-cap'ti-ble  (-kHn'tY-b’l),  a. 
Roman  Law.  Capable  of  being 
acquired  by  usucapion, 
u  su-cap'tion  (-shun),  n.  |L. 
usneapere.  usucaptum,  to  ac¬ 
quire  by  long  use  ;  usu  (abl.  of 
usus  use)  +  capere  to  take  :  cf. 


usucapio  usucaption.]  Roman 

Laic.  =  USUCAPION 
u'su-fruit,  7i.  Usufruct.  Ohs. 
u-su'ra  (fl-su'rd),  n.  [L.]  See 

INTEREST,  H.,  K. 

Ilu-Bu'rae  u'su-a'rum  (-re  tVsfl- 
a'rom).  See  interest,  n..  s. 
u'8U-ra'ri-ouB  (fi's  R-r  a'r  T-?7  .s  ; 
1 15),  a.  [L.  usurarius  that  serves 
lor  use,  that  pays  interest.  See 
usurer.]  Usurious.  Obs. 
u'BU-ra-ry  (fl'z  h  0-r  Jt-rT),  a. 
Usurious  Obs. 

u'Bure  (Q'zhflr);  v.  1.  [Cf.  OF. 
usurer ,  LL.  usura  re.]  To  prac¬ 
tice  usury.  Obs. 
u'Bure.;/'.  [F.j  Usury.  Obs. 
usurie.  +  usury. 
u'su  roue.  a.  Usurious.  Obs. 
u-surp'ant  (A-z  0  r'p  fi  n  t),  a. 
[L.  usurp ans,  p.  pr.  ]  Usurping. 
Obs.  rtlsurpatory  :  usurping.  I 
usurp  'a-tive  (-pd-tlv),  a.| 
u  Bur-pa'tor.  >/.  [L.]  A  usurp¬ 
er.  Obs.  [an  usurper  Obi.  I 
u  aur-pa'trix.  7i.  [L.t  A  wom-| 
u-Burp'a-ture  (A-zQr'pd-tOr),  n. 
Usurpation.  Rare.  lP  P-1 

u-surp'ed-ly,  adv.  of  ujmr/je(/,| 
u-Bur'press.  n.  A  woman  usurp¬ 
er.  R.  [Rom. Laic.  User;  use. I 
u 'bus  (n'siiR).  n.  []>.,  use.]| 
u'sus  bel'li-ci  (bglM-sT  [L.J 
Warlike  uses.  [in  speaking. I 
liu'sus  lo  quen'dl.  [L.J  Usage! 
U-  8.  V.  Abbr.  United  States 


Volunteers.  f(G.. and  so  forth).!  I 

u.  b.  w  Abbr.  Und  so  weiter| 
UB'ward  (us'w?rd),  adv.  See 
toyva  ui),  .Vote.  Rare. 

ut.  +  OUT. 

Ut.  Abbr.  Utah. 

U'ta  ( fi'tti).  Bib. 

U'tah  (tl'tii),  n.  =  Ute. 
u'tah-ite  (fi'tfi-Tt),  n.  [From 
Utah,  where  found.]  Min.  A 
hydrous  ornnge-yellow  basic 
sulphate  of  iron. 

||  uta  me'ris.  a  ma'bi-liB  es'to 
(d-m&b'T-lY6).  I  L.J  That  you 
may  be  loved,  he  worthy  ot  love. 

Ovid  (A vs  A matoria.  II.  lo"). 

I!  ut  a'pes  ge'o-me'tri  amijg'- 
fi-mSt'rf-ttm).  [L.J  As  bees 
(practice)  geometry.  [cry. 
u'tas  (O'tfts)  +  out  as,  out- 
u'tave  *]*octavk.  [outcast. 
ut-bidde.  utcast.  outbid, 
utch.  utchy.  Dial.  vars.  of  1. 

||  ut-cun'que  pla-cu'e-rit  De'o. 
[L.]  As  it  shall  please  God 
|l  ut  de  fe'o-do.  [LL.]  Law.  As 
of  fee.  [Abbr.  ut  diet  | 

Hutdic'tum  [L.]  As  directed.  I 
utdrawe.  +  outdraw 

ute-  i*  OUT,  OUTE. 

utebrast.  +  outburst 
u-teea'  (li-tes').  Var.  of  ATIS. 
utefar,  n.  [AS.  iitfaru  (cf.  ut- 
fter).  See  out  ;  fare,  n.l  A 
faring  forth  ;  expedition.  Obs 
utelau  +  outlaw. 


i  utemest.  +  utmost 

uten.  d*  outen. 
uteneme,  «.  Extraordinary. — 
uteneme,  adv.  Both  Obs. 
utenlad,  >j.  [Cf.  AS  utan  from 
without,  and  E.  lad.]  A  for¬ 
eigner.  Obs.  [Useful  Obs.  I 
u-ten'sile,  a.  [L.  u  t  e  n  s  1 1  i  *.]| 
utequat.  adr.  [Cf.ouT;  what,  ns 
in  somewhat.]  Outwardly.  Obs 
uter-.  See  utero-. 
uterance  +  utterance. 
u'ter-i,  u..jd  of  uterus. 
u'ter-in  Uterine.  Ref.  Sp. 
u'ter-i 'tie  (IVtSr-T'tYs),  ??.  |NL. 
See  utero-;  -itis.]  Med.  = 

METRITIS. 

u  ter-o-ma'nl-a  (n't?r-f>-mii'nY- 
d),  7i  [NL.  ;  utero-  -f  mania.] 
=  NYM  PH  OMANI  A. 

u  ter-o-o-va'ri  an.  a.,  u'ter-o- 
pel'vic,  a.,  u  te r-o-v ag'i-n al 
(-vftj'Y-ndl  ;  -v  d-j  Y'n  a  1),  a. 
Anat.  See  utero*. 
utescake.  outshake. 
utetan.  +  outtaken. 
utetoke.  Fret,  of  outtake.  Obs. 
utewandre,  v.  i.  [Cf.  AS  ute 
without,  outside,  and  E.  out, 
wander,  r.]  To  wander  away ; 
to  emigrate.  Obs. 
utewit,  utewith.  outwith. 
utewith,  adv.  [AS.  ute  with¬ 
out,  outside  4-  wi8  toward.  See 
OUT;  with.]  Beyond.  Obs. 


utewrang.  Pret  of  outwring. 

Obs 

ut 'fang- thief'  Olt'fttng-thef'), 
n  Also  ut'fangthef',  utfang- 
enethef.  utfangethef,  etc  [See 

OUT,  KANO,  V.  t.,  THIEF.]  O 

Eng.  Law  See  infangthief 
utgang  f  outgang- 
U'thai  ((i'thl;  -th5-I).  Bib. 
uthalve.  adv.  [Cf.  AS.  uthealf 
the  outside.  See  out  ;  half, 
11.  fir  a  1  On  the  outer  part  Obs. 
uthe.  Pret.  of  unne  Obs. 
uther  +  other 
U'ther  (Q 'ther),  n.  A  legend¬ 
ary  king  of  Britain,  father  of 
King  Arthur.  See  Igraine. 
UtheBt.  +  OUTAS.  [Uthai.I 
U'thi  (Q'thT)  Bib  Var.  of | 
Uthir.  +  OTHER 
uthwite.  n.  [AS.  up  wit  a.]  A 
learned  or  wise  person  Obs. 
u-ti'a  (oo-te'd).  Var.  of  hutia. 
u'ti-ble,  a.  [L.  t itibihs  that 
can  be  used.]  That  may  be 
tried;  profitable.  Obs 
U'ti-ca  (U'tY-kd),  n.  [From 
Utica.  New  York.]  A  subdivi¬ 
sion  of  the  American  Ordovi¬ 
cian  (Lower  Silurian).  See  c.e- 
l.oo  y,  Chart.  [Local,  Eng.\ 
u'tick(0'tYk),»?.Tne  whinchat.  | 
II  u'ti-le  dul'cl.  [L.l  The  use¬ 
ful  with  the  agreeable 

Horace  (Ars  Poetxca ,  343). 


food,  foot ;  out,  oil  ;  chair  ;  go  ;  sing,  itjk  ;  then,  thin;  nature,  verdure  (250) ;  K  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144) ;  boN  ;  yet ;  zh  =  z  in  azure.  Numbers  ref er to §§ in Gcidi. 

Full  explanations  of  Abbreviations,  Slgus,  etc.,  Immediately  precede  the  Vocabulary. 
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one  — that  of  public  prosperity.  The  ideal  of  the  modern  Pla- 
tonist  is  a  religious  one  .  .  ,  of  individuals  to  be  made  more 
perfect  by  personal  care,  in  a  social  system  which  is  the  life  of 
each  one  of  them  writ  large.  Encyc.  Brit. 

U-til'i-ta'ri-an-ism  (u-tTl'T-ta'rl-an-Yz’m),  n.  Ethics. 
The  doctrine  that  the  greatest  happiness  of  the  greatest 
number  should  be  the  end  and  aim  of  all  social  and  political 
institutions,  and  that  virtue  is  founded  in  utility,  or  that 
it  is  defined  and  enforced  by  its  tendency  to  promote  the 
highest  happiness  of  mankind.  Utilitarianism  is  essentially 
an  English  ethical  system,  having  as  its  chief  exponents  Jeremy 
Bentham  (1748-1832)  and  James  and  John  Stuart  Mill.  Henry 
Sidgwick  ( 1<S3>S-  1!HM))  specifically  distinguished  utilitarianism,  as 
unirersalistic  hedonism,  from  the  older,  egoistic  systems  of  he¬ 
donistic  ethics.  Sidgwick  defines  utilitarianism  (ah  conceived  by 
himself)  as  “  the  ethical  theory  that  the  conduct  which,  under 
any  given  circumstances,  is  objectively  right,  is  that  which  will 
produce  the  greatest  amount  of  happiness  on  the  whole;  that 
is,  taking  into  account  all  whose  happiness  is  affected  by  the 
conduct.’’ 

u-til'i-ty  (u-tTl'T-tl),  11.  ;  pi.  -TIES  (-tlz).  ^  [ME.  utilite , 
L.  utilitas ,  fr.  util  is  useful :  cf.  F.  utilite.  See  utile.] 

1.  Quality  or  state  of  being  useful;  usefulness;  profitable¬ 
ness  to  some  desired  end  ;  as,  the  utility  of  manures  upon 
land  ;  the  utility  of  the  sciences ;  the  utility  of  medicines. 

The  utility  of  the  enterprise  was,  however,  so  great  and  ob¬ 
vious  that  all  opposition  proved  useless.  Macaulay. 

2.  Ecoii.  Power  to  satisfy  human  wants.  “  Wants  are 
here  reckoned  quantitatively  with  regard  to  their  volume 
and  intensity  ;  not  according  to  any  ethical  or  prudential 
standard  ”  (A.  Marshall).  Modern  economists  distinguish 
the  total  utility,  measured  by  the  loss  which  would  be  in¬ 
volved  in  the  entire  deprivation  of  a  commodity,  from 
the  marginal  utility,  or  final  utility,  which  would  be  involved 
in  the  loss  of  a  small  amount  of  it.  Thus  the  total  utility 
of  water  is  infinitely  great ;  but  the  marginal  utility  of  a 
single  quart  of  water  is  ordinarily  very  small,  because  a  man 
or  a  community  has  usually  so  much  water  at  command 
that  one  quart  more  or  less  makes  very  little  difference. 

3.  Happiness  ;  the  greatest  good  or  happiness  of  the  great¬ 
est  number,  —  the  foundation  of  utilitarianism.  J.  S.  Mill. 

4.  A  useful  thing,  as  a  tool  or  device  used  as  an  adjunct 
to  a  more  important  machine  in  a  machine  shop. 

Syn.—  Usefulness,  advantageousness,  benefit,  profit,  avail, 
service.  See  use. 

Utility  man.  1.  Theater.  An  actor  who  performs  minor 
narts  and  does  odd  jobs. 

2.  Hencej  a  member  of  a  professional  baseball  team  who 
plays  various  positions  in  the  absence  of  regular  players. 
U'ti-liz  a-ble  (u'tT-liz'a-b’l),  a.  Capable  of  being  utilized  ; 

as,  the  utilizable  products  of  the  gas  works. 

U'ti-li-za'tion  (-lT-za'shwn  ;  -li-za'shdn),  n.  [Cf.  F.  utilisa¬ 
tion .]  Act  of  utilizing,  or  state  of  being  utilized. 

U'ti-lize  (u'tT-lIz),  v.  t.;  u'ti-lized  (-llzd);  u'ti-liz'ing  (-liz'- 
lng).  [Cf.  F.  utiltser.]  To  make  useful ;  to  turn  to  profit¬ 
able  account  or  use ;  to  make  use  of ;  as,  to  utilize  the 
whole  power  of  a  machine;  to  utilize  one’s  opportunities. 

In  former  ages,  the  mile-long  corridors,  with  their  numerous 
alcoves,  might  have  been  utilized  as  .  .  .  dungeons.  Hawthorne. 
II  U'ti  pos  si  de'tis  lii'ti  pSs'T-de'tTs).  [L.,  as  you  possess.] 

1.  Roman  &  Civil  Lair.  A  species  of  interdict  for  deciding 
the  right  to  the  possession  of  immovables,  and  preserving 
things  in  statu  quo  pending  the  decision.  At  Roman  law 
the  party  prevailed  who  was  in  actual  possession  at  the  time  of 
the  issue  ot  the  interdict  and  had  not  taken  possession  from  his 
opponent  bv  force,  stealth,  or  with  his  permission.  This  inter¬ 
dict  and  utrubi  finally  became  practically  merged. 

2.  Inlernat.  Laic.  Short  for  principle  of  uti  possidetis; 
that  is,  the  principle  that  a  conclusion  or  treaty  of  peace 
between  belligerents  vests  in  them  respectively  as  absolute 
property  the  territory  under  their  actual  control  and 
things  attached  to  it,  and  the  movables  then  in  their  legal 
possession,  except  as  otherwise  stipulated. 

ut'most  (ut'most),  a.  [ME.  outemest ,  ulmest ,  utemest ,  AS. 
utmest ,  utemest ,  a  superlative  fr.  ut,  ute ,  out.  See  out  ; 
cf.  aftermost,  outmost,  uttermost.]  1.  Situated  at  the 
farthest  point  or  extremity  ;  most  distant ;  extreme  ;  last ; 
ae,  the  utmost  limits  of  the  land  ;  the  utmost  extent  of 
knowledge.  “The  utmost  town  in  France.”  Evelyn. 

Betwixt  two  thieves  I  spend  my  utmost  breath.  Herbert 
2.  Of  the  greatest  or  highest  degree,  quantity,  number,  or 
the  like  ;  greatest;  as,  the  utmost  assiduity,  misery. 

He  shall  answer  to  his  utmost  peril.  Shak. 

Six  or  seven  thousand  is  their  utmost  power.  Shak. 
Ut'most,  n.  The  most  possible ;  the  farthest  limit ;  the 
greatest  power,  degree,  or  effort ;  as,  try  your  utmost. 

-  We  have  tried  the  utmost  of  our  friends  Shak. 

U  to'pi-a  (u-to'pT-d),  n.  [NL.;  Gr.  ov  not  -J-tottos  a  place.] 

1.  An  imaginary  island,  represented  by  Sir  Thomas  More 
(1478-1535),  in  a  work  called  “  Utopia,”  as  enjeying  ap¬ 
proximate  perfection  in  politics,  laws,  etc. 

2.  [/.  c.]  Hence,  any  place  or  state  of  ideal  perfection  ; 
an  impracticable  scheme  of  social  regeneration. 

3.  An  imaginary  country  or  locality.  Rare. 

4-  Any  romance  or  other  work  describing  a  Utopia,  or 
ideal  society  or  commonwealth. 


U-tO'pi-an  (fi-to'pT-fin),  a.  1.  Of,  pert,  to,  or  resembling, 
Utopia;  hence  \oJten  l.  c.],  founded  upon  or  involving  im¬ 
aginary  perfections  ;  ideal ;  chimerical ;  as,  Utopian  proj¬ 
ects. 

2.  [/.  c.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  an  imaginary  locality. 

Sy  n .  —  See  visionary.  • 

U-tO'pi-aB,  n.  1.  An  inhabitant  of  Utopia. 

2.  Hence  [ l .  c.],  one  who  believes  in  the  perfectibility  of 
human  society ,  a  visionary ;  an  idealist ;  an  optimist. 

U-to'pi-an-ism  (-Tz’m),  n.  The  ideas,  views,  aims,  etc.,  of 
a  utopian  ;  impracticable  schemes  of  human  perfection. 

U'tra-quism  (u'trd-kwiz’m),  n.  The  doctrine  of  the  Utra- 
quists,  or  Calixtins. 

U'tra  quist  (-kwlst),  n.  [L  ulerque ,  fern,  utraque ,  both.] 

1.  One  who  receives  the  Eucharist  in  both  kinds  ;  esp. 
[.cap.],  a  Calixtin.  See  2d  Calixtin. 

2.  One  who  composes  in  both  Latin  and  the  vernacular. 

U'tri-cle  (u'tri-k’l),  n.  [L.  utriculus  a  little  womb,  a  calycle, 

dim.  of  uler,  utris ,  a  bag  or  bottle  made  of  an  animal’s  hide  : 
cf.  F.  utricu/e.]  1.  A  little  sac  or  vesicle,  as  the  air  cell 
of  a  fucoid  seaweed,  the  bladder  of  Utricularia ,  etc. 

2.  Bot.  a  A  small,  1 -celled,  usually  indehiscent,  l-seeded  or 
few-seeded  fruit  with  thin,  membranous  pericarp,  as  that 
of  the  goosefoots  ( Chenopodiacex ),  amaranths  (Amaran- 
thaceie),  etc.  b  A  perigynium.  c  A  parenchyma  cell.  Obs. 

3.  Biol.  A  cell.  Obs. 

U-trlc'u-lar  (u-trTk'u-lar),  a.  1.  Of  or  pert,  to  a  utricle, 
or  utriculus  ;  containing  or  having  a  utricle  or  utricles. 

2.  Resembling  a  utricle  or  bag,  whether  large  or  mi¬ 
nute  ;  —  said  esp.  of  certain  substances,  as  sulphur,  sele¬ 
nium,  etc.,  when  condensed  from  vapor  and  deposited  on 
cold  bodies,  in  small  globules  filled  with  liquid. 

U-tric'u-la'ri  a  (-la'rl -a  ; 

115),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  L.  utri¬ 
culus  a  small  skin  or  leath¬ 
ern  bottle.]  Bot.  A  large 
widely  distributed  genus 
of  pinguiculaceous  aquat¬ 
ic  or  bog  plants,  the  blad- 
derwovt8,  with  saclike 
ascidia  which  serve  as  ani¬ 
mal  traps.  The  aquatic 
species  have  floating 
stems  with  finely  dis¬ 
sected  leaves ;  the  terres¬ 
trial  forms  usually  bear  a 
basal  rosette  of  linear  or 
subulate  leaves.  The  sca- 
pose,  often  showy,  flowers 
have  a  very  irregular, 
spurred,  bilabiate  corolla. 

u-tric'u-late  (u-trTk'u- 
lat),  a.  Resembling  a  blad¬ 
der  ;  swollen  like  a  blad¬ 
der;  inflated;  utricular. 

u-tric'u-lus  (-IQs),  n.  [L.,  little  womb  or  matrix,  calycle.] 
A  utricle ;  esp.,  the  part  of  the  membranous  labyrinth  of 
the  ear  into  which  open  the  semicircular  canals.  See  1st 
ear,  1. 

Ut'ru-bi  (ut'rdo-bl),  n.  [L.,  on  which  of  two  sides,  where.] 
Roman  d*  Civil  Law.  A  species  of  interdict  for  deciding 
the  right  of  possession  of  movables,  and  preserving  things 
in  Htatu  quo  pending  the  decision.  At  Roman  law  the  party  pre¬ 
vailed  who  had  been  in  possession,  acquired  “  nec  vi,  nec  clam, 
nec  precario”  (i.  e.,  without  lorce,  stealth,  or  hiB  opponent’s  per¬ 
mission),  for  the  longer  period  in  the  year  preceding.  See  uti 
possidetis. 

Ut'ter  (ut'er),  a.  [ME.  utter ,  AS.  ultra ,  var.  of  utera , 
uterra ,  a  comparative  adj. ;  fr.  ute ,  ut,  out ;  originally  the 
same  word  as  outer.  See  out  ;  cf.  outer,  utmost.] 

1.  Outer ;  as,  an  utter  garment.  Obs.  Spenser. 

2.  Situated  on  the  outside,  or  extreme  limit;  remote,  often 
most  remote,  from  the  center.  Obs. 

Through  utter  and  through  middle  darkness  borne.  Milton. 

The  very  utter  part  of  Saint  Adelmes  point  is  five  miles  from 
Sandwich.  Holinshed. 

3.  Complete  ;  total ;  entire  ;  absolute  ;  as,  utter  ruin  ;  utter 
darkness  ;  utter  strangers. 

4.  Peremptory  ;  unconditional ;  unqualified  ;  final ;  as,  an 

utter  refusal  or  denial.  Clarendon. 

utter  bar.  See  bar,  ?? .,  13  c.  —  u.  barrister.  See  barrister,  1.  — 
u.  loss,  Marine  Insurance ,  an  actual  total  loss,  as  distin¬ 
guished  from  a  conshuctive  loss. 

Ut'ter,  adv.  Outside  ;  farther  out ;  also,  utterly.  Obs. 

Ut'ter,  v.  t. ;  ut'tered  (-erd) ;  ut'ter-ing.  [ME.  outren  ; 
cf.  AS.  uttor ,  var.  of  utor,  comparative  adv.  fr.  ute,  ut,  out; 
and  ME.  outen  to  utter,  put  out,  AS.  Titian  to  put  out, 
eject,  fr.  ut  out.  See  out;  cf.  utter,  «.]  1.  In  Obs.  senses: 
a  To  put  forth  or  out;  to  pour,  thrust,  or  reach  out;  to 


emit,  b  To  vanquish,  c  To  dispose  of  in  trade ;  to  sell 
or  vend. 

Such  mortal  drugs  I  have,  but  Mantua’s  law 

Is  death  to  any  he  thut  utters  them.  Shak. 

4.  To  put  in  circulation,  as  money  or  currency  ;  to  cause  to 
pass  in  trade  ;  to  put  to  use,  or  found  upon,  in  dealing  with 
others;  to  put  upon  the  public; — often  used,  specif.,  of  coun¬ 
terfeit  notesor  coins,  forged  or  fraudulent  documents,  etc. 

To  utter  and  publish  a  document  is  to  offer  directly  or  indi¬ 
rectly,  by  words  or  actions,  such  document  as  good.  F.  Wharton. 

5.  To  give  public  expression  to  ;  to  disclose ;  publish  ; 
speak  ;  pronounce.  “  Blest  voices,  uttering  joy.”  Milton. 

And  the  last  words  he  uttered  called  me  cruel.  Addison 
Syn.  —  Deliver,  discharge,  speak,  pronounce  ;  issue. 
Ut'ter-a-ble  (ut'er-ri-b’l),  a.  Capable  of  being  uttered. — 
ut'ter-a-bil'i-ty  (-d-bTl'I-ti),  ut'ter-a-ble-ness,  n. 
Ut-ter-ance  (ut'er-ans),  n.  [F.  outrance.  See  outrance.] 
The  last  extremity ;  esp.,  the  point  of  death.  Obs.  Shak. 
ut'ter-ance,  n.  1.  Act  of  uttering.  Specif.  :  a  Sale  or 
disposal  to  the  public.  Obs.  b  Putting  in  circulation, 
as  false  coin  or  forged  notes,  c  Vocal  expression  ;  articu¬ 
lation  ;  speech  ;  style  or  power  of  speaking. 

At  length  gave  utterance  to  these  words  Milton. 

O,  how  unlike 

To  that  large  utterance  of  the  early  gods  I  Keats. 

2.  That  which  is  uttered,  or  spoken  or  published. 
Ut'ter-ly,  adv.  In  an  utter  manner ;  to  the  full  extent ; 

fully  ;  totally;  as,  utterly  ruined  ;  it  is  utterly  vain. 
Ut'ter-most  (-most),  a.  [From  utter,  a. ;  cf.  utmost, 
outermost.]  1.  Farthest  out;  outside  Obs. 

2.  Extreme;  utmost;  being  in  the  farthest,  greatest,  or 
highest  degree  ;  as,  the  uttermost  extent,  distress. 
Ut'ter-most,  n.  The  utmost;  the  highest  or  greatest  de¬ 
gree  ;  the  farthest  extent  or  reach. 

So  aid  me  Heaven  when  at  mine  uttermost.  Tennyson. 
U'tU(oo'too  ;  colloq.  oot),  n.  [Maori  utu  vengeance.]  1.  In 
Maori  law  or  custom,  satisfaction  for  injuries  received,  as 
by  retaliation  in  kind  or  by  payment.  J.  M.  Moore . 

2.  Hence,  any  compensation,  as  for  services  rendered  ; 
reward  ;  wages  ;  — often  corrupted  to  hoot.  New  Zealand. 
U'va  grass  (oc/va).  An  ornamental  South  American  grass 
(Gynerium  saccharoules)  somewhat  like  pampas  grass, 
u-va'rov-ite  (oo-va'r5f-it),  n.  [After  Count  S.  S.  Uvarov 
(1786-1855).]  Min.  An  emerald-green  variety  of  garnet 
containing  chromium,  which  colors  it.  See  garnet,  1. 
U've-a  (u've-d),  7i.  [NL.,  fr.  L.  uva  grape.]  Anat.  The  pos¬ 
terior  pigmented  layer  of  the  iris  ;  also,  the  iris  and  cili¬ 
ary  body  together  with  the  choroid  coat.  —  u've-al  (-S1),  a. 
li  ve  i'tis  (-l'tTfl),  11.  [NL. ;  uvea  -f--?7/s.]  Med.  Inflamma¬ 
tion  of  the  uveaj  iritis.  —  iPve-it'ic  (-Tt'Tk),  a. 
u'vi-ol  glass  (u'vT-ol ;  -51).  fwltra-  4-  violet.]  A  special 
glass,  particularly  transparent  to  ultra-violet  rays. 

U-vit'ic  (u-vYt'Tk),  a.  [From  L.  uva  a  grape; — because 
producible  indirectly  from  tartaric  acid,  found  in  the 
grape.]  Chem.  Pert,  to  or  designating  a  white  crystalline 
acid,  CH^CgH^CO^H)^,  obtained  by  partial  oxidation  of 
mesitylene  and  otherwise  ;  —  called  also  mesidic  acid.  It 
is  a  methyl  derivative  of  isophthalic  acid, 
u  vi-ton'ic  (u'vT-tSn'ik),  a.  Chem.  Pertaining  to  or  desig¬ 
nating  a  white  crystalline  acid,  C8H704N,  obtained  by 
the  action  of  ammonia  on  pyroracemic  acid.  It  is  a  dicar- 
boxylic  derivative  of  a-picoline. 

u'VU-la  (u'vu-ld),  n.  [NL.,  dim.  of  L.  uva  a  grape,  the 
uvula.]  Anat.  a  The  pendent  fleshy  lobe  in  the  middle  of 
the  posterior  border  of  the  soft  palate,  b  A  lobe  of  the 
vermiform  process  of  the  lower  surface  of  the  cerebellum, 
in  front  of  the  pyramid,  c  An  elevation  of  the  mucous 
membrane  lining  the  lower  anterior  part  of  the  bladder. 
U'VU-lar  (-ldr),  a.  Of  or  pert,  to  the  uvula  ;  specif.,  Phon., 
pronounced  with  the  aid  of  the  uvula,  as  by  trilling  it. 
uvular,  or  velar,  r,  a  pronunciation  of  r  in  which  the  uvula  is 
trilled  instead  of  the  tipof  the  tongue;— common  in  France, 
Germany,  etc.,  and  called  also  r  grasseyt.  Cf.  3d  burr,  13. 
U  VU  la'ri-a  (-la'rl-a;  115),  ii.  [NL.,  so  called  because 
used  in  diseases  of  the  throat.  See  uvula.]  Bot.  A  small 
genus  of  melanthaceous  herbs,  the  bellworts,  of  the  east¬ 
ern  United  States,  having  erect  stems,  spssile  or  perfoliate 
leaves,  and  yellowish  drooping  bell-shaped  flowers, 
u'vu-la-tome  (u'vti-ld-tom),  n.  [ uvula  -f-  -tome.']  Surg. 
An  instrument  for  removing  the  uvula. 
lPvu-lat'0-my  (-lSt'6-mT),  n.  [ uvula  -j-  -iomy.]  Surg.  The 
operation  of  removing  the  uvula. 

ll'vu-li'tis  (-Il'tTs),  n.  [NL. ;  uvula  -f-  -iiis.]  Med.  In¬ 
flammation  of  the  uvula. 

UX-or'i-cide  (Qk-s5r'T-sid),  n.  [L.  uxor  wife  -J-  E.  -cide.] 
The  murder  of  a  wife  by  her  husband  ;  also,  one  who 
murders  his  wife.  — ux-or 'i-cffPal  (-sld'dl),  a. 

UX  o'ri  OUS  (uk-so'n-ws  ;  ug-zo'- ;  201),  a.  [L.  uxorius,  fr. 
wxorawife.]  Excessively  or  dotingly  fond  of,  or  submissive 
to,  a  wife.  —  ux-o'ri  ous-ly,  adv.  —  ux-o'ri-ous  ness,  n. 


Utricularia(  U.  mfata).  1  Bladder¬ 
bearing  Leaf  ;  2  Scape  of  Flow 
era  ;  3  Fragment  of  Leaf,  show¬ 
ing  two  enlarged  Bladders. 


u-tiFi-ta'ri-an-ize,  v.  t.  To  treat 
from  a  utilitarian  standpoint ; 
to  render  of  utility, 
u'ti-nam  (Q'tY-nfim),  n.  [L., 
would  that !  ]  Wish  :  desire.  R. 

||  u'ti-nam  nos'ter  ea'set.  [L.] 
Would  that  he  were  ours, 
ut  in'fra.  [L.l  As  below, 
u'ti  ro'gas.  [L.]  Rom.  Law. 
As  you  asa  ;  —  in  voting  yes,  or 
ave. 

u'tis  (a'tts).  +  OCTAVE,  UTAS. 

utlagare.  outlawry. 
utlage.  ^  outlaw. 
utiand-  f  OITTLAND. 
utlarie,  utlary.  outlawry. 

utlaw.  +  OUTLAW. 

utleche,  adv.  [See  out  ;  -ly.] 
Utterly.  Obs. 

uVle  ga'tion  (Qt'l?-ga'sh</n),  ». 
ILL.  utlayatio.  See  outlaw.] 
Outlawry.  Obs. 
utlepe.  ‘i*  OUTLEAP. 
utlete.  i*  outlet. 
ut'mer,  a.  Outer.  Obs. 
utmest.  +  utmost. 
Ut/-na-piBh'tim  (oot'nii-pYsh'- 
tTm),  n.  Babylon.  Myth.  In  the 
Gilgamesh  Epic,  a  hero  who  by 
the  special  favor  of  the  gods 
has  secured  immortal  life,  and 
to  whom  Gilgamesh  applies  for 
the  secret  of  immortality.  He 
is  the  hero  of  the  Babyloninn 
deluge  myth.  He  and  his 
household  are  sole  survivors  of 
the  deluge. 

ut-nummen.  outnumen. 


U'to-Az'tec-an  (u't8-&  z'tS  k- 
(1  n),  a.  Designating,  or  pert, 
to.  a  linguistic  stock  of  North 
American  Indians  including 
the  Shoshonean  and  Nahuatlan 
and  some  intermediate  stocks ; 
—  a  family  proposed  by  Brin- 
ton. 

u-to'pi-an-i8t.  n.  A  utopian;  an 
optimist. 

U-to'pi-an-iz'er  (fl-t  o'p  t-d  n- 
Tz'Sr),  n.  1.  One  who  constructs 
a  Utopian  scheme. 

2.  [/.  c.]  =  Utopian,  n.,  2. 

Rare. 

u-to'pi-ast  ''-fist),  n.  A  uto¬ 
pian.  Rare. 

U-top'i-cal  ffi-t 8  p'T-kdfl),  a. 
Utopian  Ohs. 

u'to-pismOl'tfi-pTz’m).  n.  Uto¬ 
pianism.  Rare.  —  u'to-pist,  n. 
utouth.  4  OUTWITII. 

||ut  pig'nus  a  mi-cl'ti-ae  (fim'Y- 
sYsh'I-e).  [L.J  As  a  pledge  of 
friendship.  [be  of  use. I 

]lutpro'8im.  [L.]  That  I  may  I 
utrageous.  ^  outrageous. 
U'trecht  vel'vet  (li'trfikt).  See 

FURNITURE  PLUSH. 

utreli.  4  utterly. 
u-tric'u-lif'er-ouB  (fl-trYk'fl- 
1  T  f '5  r-«  s),  a.  [ utriculus  + 
-ferous.]  Bot.  Bearing  or  pro¬ 
ducing  utricles. 

u-tric'u-li-form7  (fl-trYk'fi-lY- 
f6rm/),  a.  [utriculus  +  -form.] 
a  Biol.  Like  a  utricle,  b  Bot.. 
Utricular 


u-tric'u-loid  (-loid),  a.  [L. 
utriculus  a  little  womb,  a  caly¬ 
cle  +  -oid.]  Resembling  a  blad¬ 
der  :  utricular. 

u-tric'u-lose  (-Ids),  a.  Bot. 
Utricular. 

||u-tri'cu-lus  ho'mi  nia  ( 0-trYk'- 
n-1  ns  hdm'Y-nTs), or  u-tri'cu-lus 
mas'cu-li'nua.  [L.]  The  sinus 
pocularis. 

u'tri-form  (u'trY-fdrm).  a.  [L. 
uter,  utris,  leather  bottle  -I-  E. 
-form.]  Having  the  form  of  a 
leather  bottle. 

u'trum,  n.  Short  for  assize  of 
utrum. 

utschute,  n.  [Cf.  AS.  utsryte 
an  outshoot,  an  outlet,  a  place 
where  one  stream  or  road  runs 
into  another.]  Outbreak  ;  ex¬ 
cess.  Ohs. 

ut'suk(d6t'sd6k).  Var. of  uksuk. 
||  ut  sup.  Abbr  Ut  supra  (L., 
as  above. 

II  ut  Bu'pra.  [L.l  As  above, 
utt  (ut;  <5£>t).  Dial.  Eng  of  IT. 
ut-takyn.  +  outtaken. 
Ut'ta-ra  Mi-mam'8a((5t)t'd-rd). 
See  M IMA msa. 

||ut  ten'8i-o  Bic  vis.  [L.]  As 
the  extension  so  the  force;  the 
extension  is  proportional  to  the 
force. 

ut'ter,  adv.  [AS.  uttor ,  utor. 
See  utter,  o.]  =  outer.  Ohs. 
ut'ter.  n.  The  utmost  degree, 
extent,  or  the  like.  Rare. 
ut'ter-er,  n.  One  who  utters. 


ut'ter-est,  a.  Uttermost ;  u  t- 
most.  Ohs.  [littered.  Ob.s.l 
ut'ter-le88,  a.  That  cannot  be  | 
ut'ter-ly.  a.  Outward.  Obs. 
ut'ter  more',  a.  [Cf.  utter¬ 
most.]  Further  ;  outer.  Obs. 
ut'ter  ness.  n.  See  -ness. 

;  utterquidaunce.  4  outrecui- 
dance. 

utterside.  n.  Outside.  Obs. 
utteward.  +  outward 
uttrage.  f  outrage. 
uttre.  uttren.  d*  utter. 
U'tu(oo'too),  n.  Babylon.  Myth. 
A  sun  god,  probably  the  same  as 
Shamash. 

U  tube,  orTK-tube',^.  See  IT,  a. 
u'tum  (u'tfim),  w.  [Said  to  he 
fr.  a  Singhalese  name.]  A  small 
owl  (Ketupa  ceylonensis)  of 
southern  Asia, 
utward.  4  OUTWARD, 
utwith.  OUTWITH. 
uu-.  For  various  words  begin¬ 
ning  mi-,  see  corresponding 
forms  beginning  uv-,  rn-. 
uutyede.  Obs.  pret.  of  outgo. 
u'va  (fl'vd),  ri.  [L.,  a  gTape.] 
Bot.  A  pulpy  indehiscent  fruit 
having  a  central  placenta,  of 
which  the  grape  is  a  typical 
example. 

u'val  (Q'vdl).  a.  Pert,  to  the 
grape  or  vine.  Ohs.  [U.  o.| 
U  valley,  or  U'-vaTley,  ii.  Seel 
u'vate  (d'vfit),  n.  [L.  uva 
grape.]  A  conserve  made  of 
grapes. 


u  va-ur'si  (fi'v  «-Q  r'sl),  n. 
[NL.  ;  L.  uva  grape  -F  ursvs 
bear,  gen.  t/m.]  The  bearberry. 
u-ve'.  Var.  ofUBl. 
uvel.  +  EVIL, 
uvemest  +  ovemest. 
uvenen.  +  oven  on. 
u've-ouB  (Q'vf-ws),  a.  [See 
uvea.]  Resembling  a  grape.  Obs. 
uvere.  j*  over 

u'vic(fi'vYk),  a.  [L.  wra  grape.] 
Pyrotritartaric 

u'vid  (Q'vYd),  a.  [L.  uvidus.] 
Moist;  wet.  Obs. 
u-vlf'er-ou8  (fi-vYf'Sr-MB),  a.  [L. 
vrifer :  uva  grape  +  ferre  to 
bear.]  Bearing  grapes.  Obs. 
uviol  lamp,  Elec.  A  mercury 
vapor  lamp  using  uviol  glass, 
used  esp.  for_niedical  purposes, 
u-vi'  vam  (oo-ve').  [Fiji  vvi.] 
A  Polynesian  species  of  yam 
(Dioscorea  alata)  having  an 
unarmed  winged  stem,  and 
widely  cultivated  for  its  enor- 
mous  edible  roots, 
u'vrou  (Q'vrou).  Var.  of  eu- 

I'HROE. 

u'vu-lar-ly,  adv.  With  thick 
utterance,  as  when  the  uvula  is 
too  long. 

u  vu-lop-to'flis  ( tl'v  (1-1  d  p-t  5'- 
sYs),  n.  [NL.  ;  uvula  4-  Gr.  tttw- 
(Tk  a  falling.  1  Med.  A  relaxed 
condition  of  tne  uvula, 
uv'ver  (dbv'fir).  Scot.  Sc  dial. 
Eng.  var.  of  over. 


u-wa'row-ite  (do-v  a'r  5f-I  t). 
Var.  of  uvarovite. 
ux.  Abbr.  Uxor  (L.,  wife), 
ux-o'ri-al  (iik-sd'rY-tfl  ;  201),  a. 
[See  uxorious.]  Rare.  1.  Ux¬ 
orious. 

2.  Of,  pert,  to,  or  characteristic 
of,  a  wife. 

Uz(iiz).  Bib. 

U'zai  (Q'zT  ;  -zft-T).  Bib. 

U'zal  (-zfil).  Bib.  [beg,  etc. I 
Uz'beg,  Uz'bek.  Vars.  of  Us-I 
uze,  v.  Use.  Ref.  Bp. 
u'zi-fur,  n.  [Cf.  Ar.  zunjufr  cin 
nabar.]  The  cinnabar  made  of 
sulphur  and  mercury.  Obs. 
u'zu-al.  Usual.  Ref.  Sp. 
Uz'za  (ttz'd).  Bib. 

Uz'zah(-a).  Bib. 
uz'zard(uz'5rd  ;  df>z'5d).  Dial. 
Eng.  var.  of  izzard.  [  Bib. I 
Uzzen-she'rah  (Qz^n-she'rd).! 
Uz'zi(uz'I).  Bib. 

Uz-zi'a  (fi-zT'd).  Bib. 

Uz-zi'ah  (-a),  n.  Bib.  Son  of 
Amaziah  and  kingof  Judah  dur¬ 
ing  a  part  of  theKth  century  b.  c. 
Uz-zi'el  (fi-z  I'fil  ;  fiz'Y-el),  n. 
[Heh.  ’ Uzziel  mv  strength  is 
God.]  An  angel  in  Milton’s 
“  Paradise  Lost,”  next  in  power 
to  Gabriel. 

Uz-zi'el-ite8( ti-zT'^l-Tts;  tlz'I-e'- 
lTts),».  pi.  Bib.  See  Kohathite. 
uz'zit  (ddz'Yt).  Dial.  Eng.  var. 
of  IZZARD. 

uz'zle  (d6z'’l).  Dial.  Eng.  var. 
of  ousel. 


ale?,  senate,  care,  &m,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofa  ;  eve,  event,  6nd,  recent,  maker;  Ice,  Ill;  old,  obey,  orb,  5dd,  sSft,  cdnnect ;  use,  unite,  dra,  Up,  circle,  menli ; 

||  Foreign  Word.  +  Obsolete  Variant  of.  4*  combined  with.  =  equals. 


V 
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VADOSE 


V  (ve).  1.  The  twenty-second  letter  of  the  English  al¬ 

phabet.  It  is  a  labiodental,  or  lip-teeth,  consonant, 
the  voiced,  or  sonant,  correlative  of  /.  V  and  U  are 
varieties  of  the  same  character,  U  being  the  cursive  form, 
while  V  is  better  adapted  for  engraving,  as  in  stone.  The 
two  letters  were  formerly  used  indiscriminately  (see  U). 
The  letter  w,  a  doubled  v  called  44  double  u,”  is  a  survival 
of  this  use.  V  does  not  occur  in  the  oldest  English  texts,  its 
sound  being  represented  medially  by/,  as  in  heoj'on,  ofer. 
The  letter  was  probably  introduced  by  French  scribes,  as 
was  also  w ,  and  it  occurs  in  Middle  English  for  w,  and  ini¬ 
tially  in  many  words  now  beginning  with/.  V  is  from 
the  Latin  alphabet,  where  it  was  used  both  as  a  consonant 
(about  like  English  w)  and  as  a  vowel.  The  Latin  derives 
it  from  a  form  (V)  of  the  Greek  Y  (see  Y),  this  Greek 
letter  being  either  from  the  same  Semitic  letter  as  the 
digamma  F  (see  F),  or  else  added  by  the  Greeks  to  the 
alphabet  which  they  took  from  the  Semitic.  See  alphabet, 
Must.  Etymologically  v  is  most  nearly  related  to  u,  w,J\ 
b,  p ;  as  in  vine,  wine  ;  avoirdupois,  haftit,  have  ;  sa/e,  save ; 
trover,  trou&adour ;  receive,  recipient.  Cf.  U,  F,*W.  See 
Guide  to  Pron .,  §  255  ff. 

2.  As  a  symbol,  used  to  denote  or  indicate  :  a  Chem.  (1) 
[cap.]  Vanadium.  (2)  Vicinal,  b  [ca^?.]  Volume,  c  Ve¬ 
locity.  d  Elec.  Volt,  e  Math.  Vector. 

3.  As  a  numeral ,  V  stands  for  5,  being  the  upper  half  of 
the  symbol  for  10,  viz.,  X  ;  V  stands  for  5,000. 

4.  As  an  abbreviation :  a  In  the  form  V.  :  Various  proper 
names,  as  Valentine,  Victor,  Victoria,  etc.  ;  Venerable  ; 
Viscount  ;  \ision;  Volunteers  ;  Vorhand  [without  period, 
V].  b  In  the  form  v.  or  V.  :  valve  ;  ventral  ;  verb  ;  verse  ; 
version  ;  versus ;  verte,  L.,  or  volti,  It.,  for,  turn  over  {Mu¬ 
sic);  very;  vicar;  vice-;  vide  (L.,  see);  village;  violin, 
or  violino  (It.,  violin) ;  vocative  ;  volume  or  volumes  ;  voce 
(It.,  voice) ;  in  names,  von  (G.,  of). 

V,  or  v,  n.;  pi.  V’s  or  Vs(vez).  1.  The  letter  V,v,or  its  sound. 
2-  Something  shaped  like  the  letter  V  ;  specif.  :  Mach.  A 
rib  or  guiding  strip  having  sloping  sides  like  an  inverted 
V  ;  as,  the  V's  on  the  bed  of  a  turning  lathe  on  which 
the  carriage  slides. 

3.  A  five-dollar  bill.  Colloq.,  U.S. 

V,  a.  Having  the  general  shape  of  the  (capital)  letter  V  » 
as,  V  gear  or  V-gear,  a  herringbone  gear;  V  hook  or  V-hook, 
a  kind  of  gab  for  steam  engines;  V  thread  or  V-thread,  see 
screw,  Tllust.;  V  tool  or  V-tool,  a  chisel  for  cutting  triangu¬ 
lar  grooves ;  V  vat 
or  V-vat,  a  funnel 
box  ;  also,  having  a 
groove  or  grooves  of 
triangular  section  ;  as,  a  V  block  or  V-block.  —  V  bob,  or  V- 
bob.  Mining ,  a  strong  frame  shaped  like  an  isosceles  tri¬ 
angle,  and  turning  on  a  pivot  at  its  apex,  used  as  a  bell 
crank  to  change  the  direction  of  a  main  rod. 
va'can-cy  (va'kan-si),  n.  ;  pi.  -cies(-sTz).  [See  vacant.] 

1.  Quality  or  state  of  being  vacant ;  specif.:  a  Emptiness, 
b  Freedom  from  occupation  ;  hence,  idleness  ;  listlessness. 

All  dispositions  to  idleness  or  vacancy ,  even  before  they  are 
habits,  are  dangerous.  Sir  H.  Wotton. 

O  Emptiness  of  mind  ;  vacuity. 

2.  That  which  is  vacant.  Specif.  :  a  Empty  space  ;  vacuum. 

How  is ’t  witn  you. 

That  you  do  bend  your  eye  on  vacancy  ?  Shak. 

b  An  open  or  unoccupied  space  between  bodies  or  things  ; 
an  interruption  of  continuity  ;  chasm  ;  gap  ;  as,  a  vacancy 
between  buildings  ;  a  vacancy  between  sentences  or 
thoughts,  c  An  unemployed  or  unoccupied  interval  of 
time  ;  leisure  time  ;  vacation.  Now  Rare  or  Archaic. 

Those  little  vacancies  from  toil  are  sweet.  Dryden. 
d  A  place  or  post  unfilled ;  an  unoccupied  office  or  posi¬ 
tion;  as,  a  vacancy  in  the  senate,  in  a  business  house,  etc. 
Va'cant  (va'kdnt),  a.  [ME.  vacaunt ,  F.  vacant ,  fr.  L.  va- 
cans ,  - antis ,  p.  pr.  of  vacare  to  be  empty,  to  be  free  or  un¬ 
occupied,  to  have  leisure,  also  vocare ;  akin  to  vacuus 
empty,  mnwsvain,  and  prob.  to  E.  void.  Cf.  evacuate, 
void,  a.]  1.  Without  contents  ;  not  filled  ;  empty  ;  de¬ 

void  ;  as,  a  vacant  room. 

Being  of  those  virtues  vacant.  .  Shak. 

2.  Unengaged  with  business  or  care  ;  characterized  by 
freedom  from  occupation  ;  leisure  ;  unemployed  ;  unoccu¬ 
pied  ;  disengaged;  free;  as,  t’acnnniours ;  vacant  amuse¬ 
ments.  “  Vacant  shepherds  piping  in  the  dale.”  Thomson. 

At  leisure,  and  vacant  from  the  affairs  of  the  world.  Dr. H. More. 

3.  Not  filled  or  occupied  by  an  incumbent,  possessor,  or 
officer  ;  as,  a  vacant  throne,  parish,  office. 

4.  Empty  of  thought  or  reflection;  thoughtless;  hence,  lack¬ 
ing,  or  characterized  by  or  evidencing  the  lack  of,  intelli¬ 
gence  ;  inane  ;  vacuous  ;  as,  a  vacant  mind;  a  vacant  stare. 

In  vacant  or  in  pensive  mood.  Wordsworth. 
5-  Law.  a  Not  occupied  or  put  to  use,  as  land,  b  Of  an 
estate  or  the  like,  abandoned  ;  having  no  heir  or  claimant ; 


as,  a  vacant  estate  ;  a  vacant  succession,  c  Not  granted 
away,  as  State  lands.  Local ,  U.  S.  d  Insurance.  Not 
lived  in,  or  occupied  by,  the  owner  or  a  tenant. 

Syn,  —  Void,  devoid,  free,  unemployed,  disengaged,  unen¬ 
cumbered,  uncrowded,  idle.  See  empty. 
va'cant-ly  (va'kchit-11),  adv.  In  a  vacant  manner;  idly; 
inanely. 

va'cate  (va'kat;  277),  v.  t.;  va'cat-ed  (-kat-gd) ;  vacat¬ 
ing  (-kat-ing).  [L.  vacare ,  vacalum ,  to  be  empty.  See 
vacant.]  1.  To  make  vacant ;  to  leave  empty  ;  to  cease 
from  filling  or  occupying  ;  as,  to  vacate  &  throne  or  house. 

2.  To  annul ;  to  make  void  ;  to  deprive  of  force  ;  to  make 
of  no  authority  or  validity ;  as,  to  vacate  a  charter. 

3.  To  render  useless,  ineffectual,  or  hollow.  Rare. 

He  vacates  my  revenge.  Dryden 

va'cate,  v.i.  To  vacate  anything  ;  also,  Colloq .,  to  leave, 
va-ca'tlon  (va-ka'slmn),  n.  [ME.  vacacioun ,  F.  vacation , 
fr.  L.  vacalio  a  being  free  from  a  duty,  service,  etc.,  fr. 
vacare.  See  vacate.]  1.  Act  of  vacating  ;  as  :  a  Act  of 
leaving  empty  or  unoccupied,  as  an  offioe.  b  Act  of  mak¬ 
ing  void  or  of  no  force,  as  a  charter. 

2  Intermission  of  a  stated  employment,  procedure,  or  the 
like  ;  a  period  of  leisure  or  rest ;  a  holiday  ;  also,  for¬ 
merly,  freedom  from  occupation  ;  leisure. 

It  w  as  not  in  his  nature  ...  to  take  any  vacation  from  contro¬ 
versy.  Paljrey. 

3.  Hence,  specif. :  a  Law.  Intermission  of  judicial  proceed¬ 
ings  ;  the  space  of  time  between  the  end  of  one  term  and 
the  beginning  of  the  next ;  nonterm ;  recess.  See  term, 
n.,  7.  b  The  intermission  of  the  regular  studies  and 
exercises  of  an  educational  institution  between  terms;  holi¬ 
days  ;  as,  the  spring  vacation,  c  Vacancy  of  an  office,  esp. 
of  a  see,  or  other  spiritual  dignity.  Rare. 
va-ca'tion-ist,  n.  A  person  taking  a  vacation,  esp.  one 
who  is  traveling  for  pleasure. 

vacation  school  A  school  held  during  a  season,  as  the 
summer  months,  commonly  observed  as  a  school  vacation, 
vac'ci-nal  (vak'8i-ndl),  a.  Med.  Of  or  pertaining  to  vac¬ 
cinia  or  vaccination. 

vac'ci-nate  (-nat),  v.  t.  ;  -nat'ed  (-nat'gd) ;  -nat'ing  (-nat'- 
Tng).  [See  vaccine.]  To  inoculate  with  a  vaccine,  esp.  that 
of  cowpox,  to  prevent  or  mitigate  an  attack  of  smallpox; 
hence,  sometimes,  loosely,  to  inoculate  with  any  virus  as  a 
preventive  measure. 

vac  ci  na'tion  (-na'shiin),  n.  Act,  art,  or  practice  of  vacci¬ 
nating.  Vaccination  is  performed  by  pricking  or  scarifying 
the  skin  and  applying  the  lymph  to  the  wounded  surface, 
vac'ci-na'tlon  1st,  n.  Med.  One  who  advocates  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  vaccination. 

vac'ci-na'tor  (vSk'sT-na'ter),  n.  One  who  vaccinates,  or  an 
instrument  used  in  vaccinating, 
vac'cine  (vXk'sIn  ;  -sen  ;  277),  a.  [L.  vaccinus ,  fr.  vacca  a 
cow  ;  cf.  Skr.  va?d.]  1.  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  derived  from, 
cows  ;  —  in  technical  use  ;  as,  vaccine  lymph,  matter,  or 
virus  ;  the  vaccine  disease. 

2.  Of  or  pertaining  to  vaccinia  or  vaccination, 
vac'cine,  n.  1.  The  virus  of  cowpox,  or  vaccinia,  used  in 
vaccination.  Two  varieties  are  used  :  vaccine  bovine,  now- 
obtained  from  a  vaccinated  calf,  and  humanized  vaccine, 
from  a  vaccinated  child.  The  lymph  is  collected  on  bone, 
ivory,  or  quill  points  (vaccine  points),  and  dried  or  taken 
up  into  capillary  tubes,  which  are  then  hermetically  sealed. 
2.  In  general,  any  substance  for  preventive  inoculation, 
vac'cl-nel'la  (vSk'si-nSl'd),  n.  [NL.]  Med.  A  spurious 
form  of  vaccinia. 

vac-cin'i-a  (vSk-sTn'T-d),  n.  [NL.  See  vaccine.]  Med. 
Cowpox  ;  vaccina.  See  cowpox. 

Vac  cin  i  a'ce  ae  (-a'se-e),  n.pl.  [NL.]  Bot.  A  family  of 
plants  (order  Ericales),  including  the  genera  Vaccinium , 
Gaylussacia,  and  Orycoccus,  comprising  the  huckleberries, 
cranberries,  etc.  It  is  distinguished  from  Ericaceae  chiefly 
by  the  inferior  ovary,  which  forms  in  fruit  a  many-seeded 
berry  or  drupe.  —  vac-cln'i-a'ceous  (-shws),  a. 
vac'cin  1st  (vak'sT-nTst),  n.  A  vaccinator. 

Vac-cin'l  um  (vak-sTii'T-ftm),  n.  [L.,  the  blueberry,  or 
whortleberry.]  Bot.  A  large  widely  distributed  genus  of 
shrubs,  the  blueberries,  typifying  the  family  Vacciniaceae, 
disting,  by  the  4-5-celled  ovary,  the  baccate  fruit,  and  the 
um-shaped  or  nearly  globose  corolla.  See  blueberry,  1. 
vac  ci  ni-za'tion  (vak'sT-nT-za'ehftn  ;  -nl-za'shwn),  n. 

Med.  Vaccination  by  repeated  inoculation  with  the  virus. 
va'ChettO'  clasp  (v&'shgt').  fCf.  F.  vachcUe  cowhide 
leather  used  for  ligatures.]  Veter.  A  piece  of  strong  steel 
wire  with  the  ends  curved  and  pointed,  used  on  toe  or  quar¬ 
ter  cracks  to  bind  the  edges  together  and  prevent  motion. 
It  is  clasped  into  two  notches,  one  on  each  side  of  the 
crack,  burned  into  the  wall  with  a  cautery  iron, 
vac'il-lant  (vSs'T-ldnt),  a.  [L.  vacillans ,  p.  pr.  of  vacil- 
lare :  cf.  F.  vacillant.  See  vacillate.]  Vacillating.  — vac'- 
il  lance  (-Ians),  n.  —  vac'il-lan-cy  (-lan-sT),  n.  All  Rare. 
vac'il-late  (vSs'T-lat),  v.  i. ;  -lat'ed  (-lat'Sd) ;  -lat'ing 


(-lat'Tng).  [L.  vacillare,  vacillatum  ;  cf.  Skr.  vatic.] 

1.  To  move  one  way  and  the  ether,  as  in  reeling  ;  to  stag¬ 
ger  ;  waver. 

[A  spheroid]  is  always  liable  to  shift  and  vacillate  from  one 
axis  to  another.  Paley. 

2.  To  fluctuate  in  mind  or  opinion  ;  to  waver. 

Syn.  —  See  fluctuate. 

vac'll dat  ing  (v&s'i-lat/Tng),  p.  a.  Inclined  to  fluctuate  ; 

wavering.  Tennyson.  —  vac'il-lat'ing-ly,  adv. 
vac  il  la'tlon  (-la'slmn),  n.  [L.  vacillatio :  cf.  F.  vacil¬ 
lation.]  1.  Act  of  vacillating ;  as:  a  A  moving  one  way 
and  the  other  ;  a  wavering  ;  staggering,  b  Act  of  waver¬ 
ing  in  conduct  or  purpose. 

His  vacillations ,  always  exhibited  most  pitiably  in  emergen¬ 
cies.  _  Macaulay. 

2.  Unsteadiness  of  purpose  ;  changeableness;  irresolution, 
vac'il  la-to-ry  (v&s'i-ld-t6-rT),  a.  Inclined  to  vacillate  ; 

wavering ;  irresolute.  Hawthorne. 

vac'u-ist  (v&k'u-Tst),  n.  [Cf.  F.  vacuiste.]  One  who  holds 
that  there  are  empty  spaces  in  nature, 
va-cu'i-ty  (vd-ku'T-tT),  n.  ;  pi.  -ties  (-tTz).  [L.  vacuitas. 

See  vacuous.]  1.  Emptiness ;  vacancy.  Now  Rare. 

Hunger  is  such  a  state  of  vacuity  as  to  require  a  fresh  supply 
of  aliment.  Arbuthnoi. 

2  Space  unfilled  or  unoccupied,  or  occupied  with  an  in¬ 
visible  fluid  only  ;  emptiness  ;  void  ;  vacuum. 

God  .  .  .  alone  can  .  .  .  fill  every  vacuity  of  our  soul.  Rogers. 

3.  Want  of  reality  ;  nihility.  Rare.  Glanvill. 

4.  Emptiness,  or  lack,  of  intelligence,  intelligent  expres¬ 
sion,  or  the  like  ;  as,  the  vacuity  of  his  face,  speech. 

5.  Freedom  from  occupation  ;  vacancy  ;  idleness.  Archaic. 
vac'U-O-lat  ed  (vXk'fi-o-lat'Sd),  a.  Biol.  Containing  one 

or  more  vacuoles.  —  vac'U-O-la'tion  (-la'shwn),  n. 
vac'u-Ole  (-51),  n.  [L.  vacuus  empty  :  cf.  F.  vacuole.]  Biol. 
a  A  small  cavity  or  space  in  the  tissues  of  an  organism,  con¬ 
taining  air  or  fluid,  b  In  modern  usage,  a  cavity  or  vesicle 
in  the  protoplasm  of  a  cell,  containing  a  watery  fluid. 
They  are  especially  characteristic  of  plant  cells  ana  of  the 
protozoans,  but  occur  also  in  cells  of  higher  animals.  In 
plants  (where  they  may  occupy  the  greater  part  of  the  cell) 
they  contain  the  cell  sap ;  in  protozoans  they  may  contain 
secretions  of  the  protoplasm  or  substances  about  to  be 
excreted,  or  food  in  various  stages  of  digestion  and  assim¬ 
ilation.  See  contractile  vacuole,  food  vacuole. 
vac'U-om'e-ter  (-5m'e-ter),  n.  [ vacuum -j-  -meter.]  Phys¬ 
ics.  a  An  instrument  for  the  comparison  of  barometers, 
b  An  apparatus  for  the  measurement  of  low  pressures, 
vac'u  ous  (vSk'u-fts),  a.  [L.  vacuus.  See  vacant.] 

1.  Empty;  unfilled;  void;  vacant. 

‘Boundless  the  deep,  because  I  am  who  fill 
Infinitude  ;  nor  vacuous  the  space.  Milton. 

2.  Free  from  occupation  ;  idle;  vacant. 

That  the  few  may  lead  selfish  and  vacuous  days.  J.  Morley. 

3.  Empty  of,  or  lacking,  intelligence  or  intelligent  expres¬ 
sion  ;  stupid ;  inane  ;  as,  a  vacuous  stare  ;  a  vacuous  play. 
Syn.  —  See  empty. 

vac'u-um  (-um),  n.  ;  pi.  E.  -ums  (-umz),  L.  -a  (-a).  [L., 
prop.  neut.  of  vacuus  empty.  See  vacuous.]  1.  A  space 
entirely  devoid  of  matter  (called  specif,  absolute  vacuum); 
hence,  a  space,  as  the  interior  of  a  closed  vessel,  exhausted 
to  a  high  or  the  highest  degree  by  an  air  pump  or  other 
artificial  means  (called  specif,  partial  vacuum). 

2 .  The  degree  of  rarefaction  of  a  partial  vacuum,  measured 
by  reduction  of  pressure  from  that  of  the  atmosphere, 
vacuum  brake.  A  kind  of  continuous  brake.  The  air  is 
exhausted  from  an  appliance  under  each  car  and  the  brakes 
work  by  atmospheric  pressure.  Cf.  Westinghouse  brake. 
vacuum  cleaner.  A  machine  for  cleaning  carpets,  tapes¬ 
try,  upholstered  work,  etc.,  by  suction, 
vacuum  pan.  A  kind  of  large  closed  metallic  retort  for 
boiling  down  sirup,  milk,  or  the  like.  A  partial  vacuum 
formed  in  it  allows  the  evaporation  and  concentration  to 
take  place  at  a  lower  pressure  and  temperature,  largely 
obviating  danger  of  burning,  and  shortening  the  process, 
vacuum  pump  a  A  pump  in  which  water  is  forced  up  a 
pipe  by  the  difference  of  pressure  between  the  atmosphere 
and  a  partial  vacuum.  Cf.  atmospheric  engine  (under 
steam  engine)  ;  pulsometer,  1.  b  A  pump  for  creating  a 
partial  vacuum  in  a  closed  space.  Cf .  air  pump,  2. 
vacuum  tube.  Elec.  A  sealed  tube  containing  highly 
rarefied  air  or  other  gas,  for  exhibition  or  examination  of 
phenomena  of  electric  discharge  between  metallic  elec¬ 
trodes  projecting  into  the  tube  from  the  outside.  Cf. 
Braun  tube,  Crookes  tube,  Geissler  tube,  etc. 

II  vade  me'cum  (va'de  ine'kfim).  [L.,  go  with  me.]  A 
book  or  other  thing  that  a  person  carries  with  him  as  a 
constant  companion  ;  hence,  a  manual ;  a  handbook, 
va'di-um  (va'dl-ftm),  n.  [LL.,  fr.  L.  vas,  vad  is ,  bail.] 
Law.  Pledge  ;  security ;  bail ;  —  used  esp.  in  ||  va'di-um 
mor'tu-um  (mSr'^u-ftm),  a  mortgage  ;  and  ||  va'di  um  vi'vum 
(vT'vQm),  lit.,  a  living  pledge,  which  exists  where  an  estate 
is  granted  until  a  debt  is  paid  out  of  its  proceeds, 
va'dose  (va'dos),  a.  [L.  vadum  a  shallow,  ford.]  Geol.  Of 
or  pert,  to,  or  due  to,  circulation  of  liquids  and  solutions  in 
the  earth’s  crust  as  far  down  as  the  level  of  ground  water. 


V  Tool. 


v-.  For  various  words  begin¬ 
ning  v- ,  followed  by  a  vowel,  see 
the  forms  in  F-,  or  w-. 
va.  f  FOE,  WOE. 

|jva(va),  v.  [It.]  Music.  Lit., 
Go  on;  as,ra  crescendo, continue 
increasing  in  loudnetis  ;  va  ral - 
lentando ,  etc. 

Va.  Abbr.  Virginia. 

V.  A.,  or  v.  a.  Abbr.  Verb  ac¬ 
tive  ;  Vicar  Apostolic;  Vice 
Admiral  ;  Victoria  and  Albert, 
Order  of  :  Volunteer  Artillery. 
vaag'mer/  (vag'mfr'),  n.  Also 
vaag'maer',  vaag'mari  (-mar'). 
[From  Scand.;  cf.  Icel.  ragmen 
a  kind  of  flounder,  lit.,  wave 
mare.]  A  dealfish. 
vaal.  +  vale. 

vaal  (val  ;  S.  Afr.  D.  fill),  n. 
[8.  African  D.,  D.  val,  It.  F.]  A 
valley.  South  Africa. 
vaal'are'  (yal'ar'),  n.,  vaal'ase' 
(-az')»  /i.  See  petrography. 


vaal'ite  (-It),  n.  [From  Vaal 

River,  South  Africa.]  Min.  A 
kind  of  vermiculite. 

Vaal'pen  (val'pCn),  n.  [Prop., 
vaalpens.fr. D.  vaal  pale, colored 
+  pens  belly  ;  —  so  called  from 
their  dirty  bodies.]  A  half-breed 
Bantu  Bushman  of  Kalahari. 
Vac  (vtich),  «.  [Skr.  Vac.] 
Hindu  Myth .  A  goddess  personi¬ 
fy  ing  speech,  or  the  Word,  cele¬ 
brated  in  one  Vedic  hymn  and 
later  identified  with  Sarasvati. 
vacabonde.  *i*  vagabond. 
vacacioun.  +  vacation. 
va'cance  (va'krtns),  n.  [r.] 
A  vacancy  ;  a  vacation.  Scot. 
il  va  can'ti  a  bo'na  (vlt-k&n'- 
shT-d  hb'nd).  [L.]  Rom.  & 
Civil  Law.  Goods  without  an 
owner  or  claimant;  specif.,  the 
inheritance  of  a  deceased  person 
when  there  is  no  one  able  and 
willing  to  enter. 
va'cant-neBB.  n.  See -ness. 

I  va-ca'tion-al  (vft-ka'sh<7n-dl), 

I  a.  Of  or  pert,  to  a  vacation,  or 


holiday.  [rister,  1.1 

vacation  barrister.  See  bar-| 
vacatione.  +  vocation. 
va-ca'tion-le88,_'/.  See  -less. 
va  ca'tur  (vlt-ka'tfir),  7?.  [NL., 
it  i8  made  void,  fr.  L.  vacare  to 
be  empty.  See  vacant. J  Law. 
An  order  of  court  vacating  a 
proceeding, 
vacaunt.  +  vacant. 
vae'ea-ry  (vttk'a-rT),  n.  [LL. 
vaccarium ,  or  vaccaria,  fr.  L. 
vacca  cow.  Cf.  vachery.]  A 
cow  house,  dairy  house,  or  cow 
pasture.  Obs.  dr  Dial.  Eng. 
vacche.  +  fetch,  watch. 
vac-cig'e-noua  (vftk-sTj'$-nus), 
a.  [raccine  4-  -genous.)  Med. 
Producing  vaccine, 
vac'cin.  Vaccine.  Ref.  Sn . 
vac-ci'na  (vftk-sl'nd),  n.  [NL.] 
Med.  Vaccinia. 

vaccine  farm.  Med.  A  farm 
where  vaccine  virus  is  systemat¬ 
ically  produced  and  collected, 
vac  cin'e-oua  (vftk-sln'f-us),  a. 
Pertaining  to  cows.  Obs. 


vac-cln'i-fer  (-T-f5r),  n.  [rac- 

cine  L.  ferre  to  bear.]  Med. 
a  The  person  or  animal  that  is 
the  source  of  vaccine,  b  A  vac¬ 
cine  point. 

vac-cin '1-form  (-fCrm),  a.  Med. 
Resembling  vaccinia. 
vac'ci-no-Byph'l-lls  (vak'eY-ni1)- 
slf'l-lls),  n.  Med.  Syphilis 
transmitted  by  vaccination, 
vach.  +  WATCH. 

Vach(vach).  Var.  of  Vac. 

8vache(/'’.  vtish),  7<.  [F.]  A  cow. 

va  cher' (vA'sha'),  77.  IF.,  fr. 
vache  a  c  o  w,  L.  vacca.  Cf . 
vaquero.]  A  vaquero  ;  herder. 
Rare.  Southwestern  IJ.  S. 
vach'er-y  (vttsh'Sr-Y),  n.  [F. 
vacherie,  fr.  vache  a  cow,  L. 
vacca.  Cf.  vaccary.]  Inclos¬ 
ure  for  cows  ;  also,  a  dairy.  Obs. 
va'clve(va'slv),  a.  [L.  rae»7>7/j».] 
Void  ;  empty.  Obs.  —  va-clv'l- 
ty  (vd-sYv'I-tT),  n.  Obs. 
vackel.  +  vakil.  [wakf.I 
vac'ouf  (vak'dbf).  var.  of | 

vac'u-a,  7i.,  pi.  of  vacuum. 


vac'u-al  (v&k'O-dl),  a.  Of,  pert. 

to,  or  approximating,  a  vacuum, 
vac'u-ate  (-at),  v.  t.  [L.  vacu- 
dtus,  p.  p.  of  vacuare  to  empty, 
1r.  vacuus  empty.  See  vacant.] 
To  make  void,  or  empty.  — vac - 
u-a'tlon  (-a'sh«n),  77.  Both  R. 
Va-cu'na  (va-ku'nd),  n.  [L., 
nkin  to  vacuus  unoccupied.] 
Rom.  Myth.  A  Sabine  goadess, 
variously  interpreted  as  a  god¬ 
dess  of  victory,  agriculture, 
woods,  and  hunting, 
vac'u-o-iar  (v  &  k'fl-0-1  d  r),  n. 
Riol.  Pertaining  to,  or  of  the  na¬ 
ture  of,  a  vacuole.  [OLATED.I 
vac'u-o-late  (-lftt),  a.  =  vacu-| 
vac'u-ol  i-za'tlon  (-6  l'T-z  a'- 
sh?7n;  -T-),  n.  Biol.  Vacuolation. 
vac'u-ou8-nes8,  n.  See  -ness. 
vacuum  fan.  A  fan  for  creat¬ 
ing  suction  or  a  partial  vacuum, 
vacuum  gauge  or  gage.  A  gauge 
for  measuring  absolute  pressure 
in  a  partial  vacuu m ,as  oi  a  stea m 
engine  condenser.  Cf.  Bourdon 

GAUGE,  DIAPHRAGM  GAUGE. 


Itfod  foot  ■  out,  oil ;  chair  ;  go  ;  sing,  iqk  ;  then,  thin  ;  nature,  verdure  (250) ;  K  =  ch  in  6.  ich,  ach  (144) ;  boN ;  yet ;  *h  =  z  in  azure. 

Full  explanations  of  Abbreviations,  Signs,  etc.,  Immediately  precede  the  Vocabulary. 


v&c'u-um-lze.  v.  t.  To  exhaust 

of  air,  etc.,  so  as  to  cause  a  par¬ 
tial  vacuum. 

vacuum  still.  A  still  operated 
like  a  vacuum  pan.  [valve  b.  I 
vacuum  valve.  =safkty| 
vad.  4  fade,  a. 
va'da-ble  (va'dd-b’l),  a.  [Cf. 
LL.  vadabilis ,  fr.  L.  vadare  to 
ford.]  Fordable.  Obs. 
Vad'dah  +  Vedda. 
vade  (v3d),r.  i-  [Cf.  D.  radden. 
See  fade,  u. ]  To  fade  ;  wither; 
vanish  ;  evade.  Obs.  [peace. I 
||  va'de  In  pa'ce.  [L.J  Go  in| 
vader.  +  father. 
vaderlease.  +  fatherless. 
vad'i-mo'ni-um  (vftd'T-mo'nt- 
fim),  vad'l-mo-ny  (-mfi-nY),  n. 
[L.  vad imoni uni .1  Old  Law.  A 
bond  or  pledge  for  appearance 
before  a  judge  on  a  certain  day. 
Va/dl/us'(  v&'de'iis'  ),n.  A  grave, 
dull  pedant  in  Moliire’s  “  Lee 
Femmes  Savantes.”  [wadmol.I 
vad'mel  (wbd'niPl).  Ynr.  of| 
vad'mell.  +  wadmol. 
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vag'a-bond  (vSg'd-b8nd),  a.  [F.,  fr.  L.  vagabundus,  fr. 
vagari  to  stroll  about,  fr.  vagus  strolling.  See  vague.] 

1.  Moving  from  place  to  place  without  a  settled  habitation ; 
wandering ;  as,  a  vagabond  people ;  sometimes,  strolling 
and  worthless  or  vicious ;  as,  the  vagabond  classes. 

2.  Floating  or  borne  about  without  any  certain  direction  ; 

driven  to  and  fro.  Milton. 

3.  Of,  pert,  to,  or  characteristic  of,  one  wandering  with¬ 
out  settled  habitation,  whether  worthless  or  vicious  or  not; 
vagrant;  as,  a  vagabond  life.  “  Vagabond  exile.”  Shak. 
Syn.  —  See  vagrant. 

vag'a-bond,  v.  i.  ;  vag'a-bond'ed  ;  vag'a-bond'ing.  To 
play  the  vagabond  ;  to  wander  like  a  vagabond  ;  to  stroll. 
On  every  part  my  vagabonding  sight 

Did  cast,  and  drown  mine  eyes  in  sweet  delight.  Drummond. 
vag'a-bond,  n.  One  who  w  anders  from  place  to  place,  hav¬ 
ing  no  fixed  dwelling,  or,  if  he  has  one,  not  abiding  in  it ;  a 
wanderer;  esp.,  such  a  person  who  is  lazy  and  generally 
worthless  and  without  means  of  honest  livelihood;  vagrant; 
tramp;  hence,  Colloq .,  a  worthless  person  ;  scamp  ;  rascal. 
In  legal  usage  vagabond  was  formerly  used  literally  to  de¬ 
note  a  strolling,  idle,  worthless  person,  belonging,  as  de¬ 
scribed  in  old  English  statutes,  to  “  such  as  wake  on  the 
night  and  sleep  on  the  day,  and  haunt  customable  taverns 
and  alehouses,  and  rout  about ;  and  no  man  wot  from 
whence  they  came,  nor  whither  they  go.”  Now  the  term 
has  no  technical  use  in  the  United  States,  but  is  retained  in 
various  English  statutes,  as  the  Vagrancy  Act  of  1824  (5  G. 
IV.  c.  83),  by  which  the  term  is  applied  to  certain  offenders 
against  good  order  specifically  mentioned,  who  are  not 
necessarily  persons  leading  “  a  wandering  and  vagabond 
life.”  It  was  held  in  28  Tex.  App.  562  that  the  term  was 
not  equivalent  to  vagrant. 

A  fugitive  and  a  vagabond  ghalt  thou  be.  Gen.  iv.  12. 

vag'a-bond'age  (-bbn'daj),  n.  [Cf  F.  vagabondage .]  The 
condition  of  a  vagabond  ;  state  or  habit  of  wandering  about 
in  idleness  ;  vagrancy. 

vag'a-bon-dis'musl-bbn-dTz'mSsj-dTs'imls),??.  [NL.]  Mod. 
A  condition  in  which  the  skin  becomes  discolored  following 
long  exposure  to  weather,  irritation,  and  uncleanliness, 
vag'a-bond-ize  (-b5n-dlz),  V.  i.;  -ized  (-dizd);  -iz'ing  (-diz'- 
Tng).  To  play  the  vagabond  ;  to  wander  in  idleness, 
va-ga'ri  OUS  (  vd-ga'rl-5s  ;  115),  a.  Given  to,  or  character¬ 
ized  by,  vagaries  ;  capricious  ;  whimsical ;  crotchety, 
va-ga'ry  (-ri),  n.  ;  pi.  -ries  (-rTz).  [Formerly  used  also  as 
a  v.,  to  wander,  fr.  L.  vagari  to  stroll  about;  but  perh. 
due  partly  to  confusion  with  vagrant.  See  vague.]  1.  A 
wandering  or  strolling.  Obs. 

2.  Hence,  a  wandering  of  the  thoughts  ;  a  wild  or  fanci¬ 
ful  freak  ;  a  whim.  “  The  vagaries  of  a  child.”  Spectator. 
Syn.  —  See  caprice. 

va-gas'  (va-giis'),  n.  [Armenian.]  Armenian  Ch.  A  vest- 
ment  resembling  an  amice,  with  a  breastplate  attached  on 
which  are  the  names  or  figures  of  the  twelve  apostles, 
va-gi'na  (va-jl'na),  n. ;  pi.  L.  -NJE  (-ne),  E.  -nas  (-ndz). 
[L.  vagina  a  scabbard  or  sheath.]  1.  Anat,  Zool.  a  A 
sheath  or  sheathlike  part  or  tube  ;  a  theca,  b  Specif.,  in 
female  mammals,  a  canal  which  leads  from  the  uterus  to 
the  external  orifice  of  the  genital  canal,  or  to  the  cloaca  ;  — 
extended  also  to  a  canal  of  similar  function  or  location  in 
various  other  animals.  That  of  mammals,  like  the  uterus, 
is  developed  from  the  terminal  part  of  both  or  one  of  the 
Mullerian  ducts  of  the  embryo.  These  unite  to  form  a 
single  median  canal  in  all  but  some  of  the  lowest  mammals. 
In  some  marsupials  the  two  vaginas  are  united  at  their  an¬ 
terior  ends  only,  and  from  this  point  a  median  backward 
diverticulum,  the  median  vagina,  affords  an  additional  pas¬ 
sage  (serving  in  parturition)  to  the  urinogenital  sinus. 

2.  Bot.  The  expanded  or  sheathing  part  of  some  leaf  b.oses. 

3.  Arch.  The  shaft  of  a  terminus,  or  its  upper  part,  from 
which  the  bust  or  figure  seems  to  issue  or  arise. 

vag'i-nal  (vSj'T-nftl ;  vd-jl'nal ;  277), a.  1.  Resem¬ 
bling,  or  pert,  to,  a  sheath  ;  thecal  ;  as,  a  vag¬ 
inal  synovial  membrane  surrounding  a  tendon  ; 
the  vaginal  branches  of  the  hepatic  artery  (which 
ramify  in  Glisson’s  capsule). 

2.  Anat.  &  Zool.  Pertaining  to,  or  supplying,  the 
vagina  of  the  genital  canal  ;  as,  the  vaginal  arter¬ 
ies,  branches  of  the  internal  iliac  artery,  or  the 
vaginal  plexus  of  nerves  or  veins, 
vaginal  process.  Anat.  a  A  projecting  lamina  of 
bone  (continuous  with  the  tympanic  plate)  on  the 
inferior  surface  of  the  petrous  portion  of  the  tem¬ 
poral  bone,  b  Either  of  a  pair  of  projecting  lami- 
me  on  the  inferior  surface  of  the  sphenoid  which 
articulate  with  the  ahe  of  the  vomer.  Vaginate 

vag'i  nate  (vSj'T-nac),  a.  [See  vagina.]  In-  Culm  of 
vested  with  or  as  with  a  sheath,  or  vagina.  Grass. 


Vag'i-nic'o-la  (v5j'T-nTk'o-la),  n.  [NL. ;  L.  vagina  sheath 
-f-  colere  to  inhabit.]  Zool.  A  genus  of  Infu¬ 
soria  which  form  minute  vaselike  or  tubular 
cases  in  which  they  dwell, 
vag  1  nil'er  ous  (-nTf'er-fts),  a.  [vagina  + 

-ftrous. ]  Zool.  Having  a  sheath  or  theca. 
vag/i-nls'mus  (-nTz'in&s;  -nfs'mds),  n. 

[NL.]  Med.  A  painful  spasmodic  contrac¬ 
tion  of  the  vagina. 

vag  i-ni'tis  (-nl'tls),«.  [NL.]  Med.  Inflam¬ 
mation  of  the  vagina  or  the  genital  canal, 
vag'i- no-  (v5j'T-no-),  vagin-.  Combining 
form  for  vagina. 

va'gran-cy  (va'grizn-sT),  n.  State  of  being 
a  vagrant  (which  see);  a  wandering  with¬ 
out  a  settled  home  ;  vagabondage, 
va'grant  (va'grant),  a.  [Prob.  fr.  OF.  wau- 
crant ,  wacrant ,  p.  pr.  of  waucrer ,  uacrer , 
walcrer  to  wander,  prob.  of  Teutonic  origin 
(cf.  MHG.  welkem ,  v.  i.,  to  move,  and  E. 
walk),  but  influenced  by  F.  vagant ,  p.  pr. 
of  vaguer  to  stray,  L.  vagari  (cf.  vagary).] 

1.  Moving  hither  and  thither  without  cer- 


V  aginicola 
( V.  cristah- 
na).  Much  en¬ 
larged. 


tain  object ;  wandering  from  place  to  place  without  settled 
habitation  ;  as,  a  vagrant  beggar,  breezes,  fancies. 

2.  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  characteristic  of,  one  who  roves  or 
wanders  without  fixed  destination  or  settled  habitation ; 


unsettled  ;  vagabond  ;  erratic  ;  as,  his  vagrant  nature. 

That  beauteous  Emma  vagrant  courses  took.  Prior. 
Syn.  —  Vagrant,  vagabond,  truant  are  here  compared 
in  their  fig.  senses.  Vagrant  is  often  used  of  that  which 
is  roving  or  unsettled  ;  vagabond  heightens  the  implica¬ 
tion  of  care-free  wandering  at  will ;  truant  suggests  more 
definitely  a  wandering  or  loitering  away  from  where  one 
ought  to  be  ;  as,  “  He  revolved  through  the  farnilv  system 
like  a  vagrant  comet  in  its  orbit  ”  ( Irving ) ;  “  curls  blown 
vagrant  m  the  wind”  (Keats);  “stray  thoughts  and  va¬ 
grant  fancies”  ( Landor );  “I  was  overpowered  by  a  host 
of  conquering,  vagabond ,  adventurous  aspirations  ”  (Mrs. 
Humphry  Ward);  “a  truant  disposition”  (Shak.);  to  re¬ 
call  one’s  truant  thoughts.  See  wander,  random,  caprice. 
va'grant,  n.  One  who  strolls  from  place  to  place  ;  an  idle 
wanderer;  specif.,  one  whc  has  no  settled  habitation;  a 
vagabond.  In  statutory  law,  in  Great  Britain  and  in  va¬ 
rious  States  in  the  United  States,  vagrant  is  arbitrarily  de¬ 
fined  to  include  any  of  various  offenders  against  good  order 
or  persons  liable  to  become  a  menace  to  the  public  peace 
or  a  public  burden.  Cf.  vagabond. 

va'grom  (va'grfim),  a.  A  corruption  of  vagrant;  — 
used  by  Dogberry  in  Shakespeare’s  “  Much  Ado  about 
Nothing.”  Humorous.  “  The  vagrom  cat.”  Harper's  Mag. 
vague  (vag),  a.  ;  va'guer  (va'ger) ;  va'guest  (-gSst).  [F. 
vague,  or  L.  vagus.  Cf.  vague,  v.  i.]  1.  Vagrant  ;  vaga¬ 

bond.  Obs.  or  R.  “  The  vague  villains.”  Hayward. 

2.  Not  clearly  defined,  grasped,  expressed,  or  the  like  ;  in¬ 
definite  ;  not  clear  ;  as,  a  vague  idea,  unrest,  accusation. 

The  poet  turned  away,  and  gave  himself  up  to  a  sort  of  vague 
revery,  which  he  called  thought.  Hawthorne. 

3.  Proceeding  from  no  known  authority ;  unautlienticat- 
ed  ;  uncertain  ;  as,  a  vague  report. 

Some  legend  strange  and  vague.  Longfellow. 

4.  Not  thinking,  seeing,  perceiving,  or  the  like,  clearly  ; 
as,  vague  minds.  “  Vague ,  regardless  eyes.”  Keats. 
Syn.  —  Unsettled,  indefinite,  unfixed,  ill-defined,  ambigu¬ 
ous,  hazy,  shadowy,  loose,  lax,  uncertain.  See  dark. 
vague  year,  a  year  of  365  days  used  by  the  ancient  Egyptians, 
superseded  by  the  Alexandrian  year  ;  —  so  called  because 
in  time  any  date  in  it  passed  through  all  the  seasons. 

vague,  n.  [Cf.  F.  vague .]  An  indefinite  expanse.  Rare. 

The  gray  vague  of  unsympathizing  sea.  Lowell. 
va'gus  (va'gws),  n.,  or  vagus  nerve.  [L.  vagus  wander¬ 
ing.]  Anat.  &  Zool.  a  The  pneumogastric  nerve,  b  In 
insects,  a  nerve  arising  in  the  head  and  running  back 
along  the  upper  surface  of  the  alimentary  canal,  sup¬ 
plying  branches  to  the  viscera, 
vail  (val),  v.  t.  [Aphetic  form  of  avale.]  1.  To  let  fall ; 
to  allow  or  cause  to  sink.  Archaic. 

lie  look’d  but  once,  and  vail'd  his  eyes  again.  Tennyson. 
2.  To  lower,  or  take  off,  in  token  of  inferiority,  reverence, 
submission,  or  the  like  ;  to  doff. 

France  must  vail  her  lofty-plumed  crest  !  Shak. 
vail,  n.  [Aphetic  form  of  avail,  n.]  1.  Avails  ;  profit ; 

return  ;  proceeds.  Obs.  “  Stolen  vails."  Chapman. 

2.  An  unexpected  gain  or  advantage  ;  a  windfall.  Obs. 

3.  Money  given  to  servants  by  visitors  ;  a  gratuity  ;  —  usu¬ 
ally  in  the  pi.  Now  Rare.  Dry  den. 

vali,  v.  i.  To  avail ;  profit  ;  benefit.  A  rchaic  or  Poetic. 
vain  (van),  a.  ;  vain'er  (-er) ;  vain'est.  [F.  vain,  L.  vanus 


empty,  void,  vain,  akin  to  vacuus  empty.  Cf.  vacant,  v  an- 
ish,  vanity,  vaunt  to  boast.]  1.  Having  no  real  substance, 
value,  or  importance  ;  empty  ;  void  ;  idle  ;  worthless  ;  un¬ 
satisfying.  “  Vain  pomp  and  glory.”  Shak, 

Let  no  man  deceive  you  with  vain  words.  Eph.  v.  0. 

2.  Without  force  or  efficacy  ;  effecting  no  purpose  ;  fruit¬ 
less  ;  ineffectual ;  futile  ;  as,  vain  toil ;  a  vain  attempt. 

3.  Hence,  trifling ;  foolish  ;  as,  vain  pursuits  ;  vain  fancies. 

4.  Proud  of  petty  things,  or  of  trifling  attainments  ;  hav¬ 
ing  a  high  opinion  of  one’s  own  appearance  or  accomplish¬ 
ments  with  slight  reason  ;  conceited  ;  as,  a  vain  man. 

Vain  of  their  art.  Dry  den. 

5.  Manifesting,  or  expressing,  undue  pride  in  one’s  attain¬ 
ments,  etc. ;  self-complacent ;  as,  a  vain  manner. 

6.  Showy  ;  ostentatious. 

Load  some  vain  church  with  old  theatric  state.  Pope. 
Syn.  —  Empty,  worthless,  fruitless,  ineffectual,  idle,  un¬ 
important,  trifling.—  Vain,  futile,  nugatory.  That 
which  is  vain  is  fruitless  or  without  avail ;  futile  implies 
utter  ineffectiveness  ;  that  which  is  nugatory  is  trifling  or 
insignificant,  or  (often)  inoperative  ;  as,  “  that  not  a  moth 
with  vain  desire  is  shriveled  in  a  fruitless  fire”  (Tenny¬ 
son);  “  vain  hopes  and  idle  fancies”  (Uazlitt);  “  It  was 
equally  in  vain, and  he  soon  wearied  of  his  futile  vigilance  ” 
(*S/<°ren$0?f);“tliat  obstinate  silence  w  hich  makes  eloquence 
futile  ”  (Maru  Wilkins) ;  “  representing  all  titles  ...  as 
nugatory  ana  superfluous”  (Southey):  “They  hope  to 
render  their  proposition  safe,  by  rendering  it  nugatory  ” 
(Burke).  See  idle,  useless,  empty,  petty,  trifle. 
for  vain,  in  vain.  Obs.  Shak.  —  in  v.,  to  no  good  purpose  ; 
without  success.  “  In  vain  doth  valor  bleed.”  Milton. 
vain'glO'ri-OUS  (vau'glo'rl-fts ;  201),  a.  Feeling  or  indi¬ 
cating  vainglory;  elated  by  vanity;  boastful.  “Arro¬ 
gant  and  vainglorious  expression.”  Sir  M.  Hale.  —  vain'- 
glo'rl-ous-ly,  ddi>.  —  vain'glo'ri-ous  ness,  n. 
vain'glo'ry  (-rt),  n.  [rain  -f  glory.]  Excessive  vanity  over 
one’s  own  performances,  attainments,  etc.;  undue  elation 
over  anything  pertaining  to  one’s  self  ;  also,  vain  show. 

The  man  ’s  undone  forever  ;  for  if  Hector  break  not  his  neck 
i’  the  combat,  he  ’ll  break ’t  himself  in  vainglory.  Shak. 

vair  (vSr),  71.  [F.  rair,  fr.OF.  vair,  a.,  L.  vai'ius  various,  va¬ 
riegated.  See  various;  cf.  miniver.]  The 
skin  of  a  species  of  squirrel,  much  used  in 
the  14th  century  as  fur  for  the  costly  dresses 
of  kings,  nobles,  and  prelates.  It  is  usually 
represented  in  heraldry  by  a  series  of  small 
shields  placed  close  together,  and  alter¬ 
nately  argent  and  azure  unless  other  tinc¬ 
tures  are  specifically  named.  See  J l lust. 

Vaish'na-va  ( visli'nd-vd),  n.  [Skr.  vaish- 
nava.~\  Hinduism.  A  worshiper  of  the 
god  Vishnu  in  any  of  his  incarnations. 

Vaish'na  vism  (-vTz’m),  71.  The  worship  of  Vishnu, 
val'ance  (vSl'diis),  n.  [Perh.  fr.  OF.  avalant  descending, 
hanging  down,  p.  pr.  of  ava/er  to  go  down,  let  down,  de¬ 
scend  (cf.  avalanche)  ;  but  prob.  from  the  town  of  Va¬ 
lence  in  France  (cf.  valence).]  1.  A  silk  or  silk-and-wool 
damask,  used  for  furniture  covering. 

2.  A  curtain  or  curtains  for  a  bed,  window,  or  the  like; 
esp.,  drapery  around  a  bedstead,  from  the  bed  to  the  floor, 
val'ance,  v.  t.  ;  -anced  (-finst) ;  -anc-ing  (-fin-sTng).  To  fur¬ 
nish  with  a  valance  ;  to  decorate  with  hangings  or  drapery, 
vale  (val),  7i.  [ME.  val,  F.  val,  L.  vallis.  Cf.  avalanche, 
vail  to  lower,  valley.]  1.  A  tract  of  low  ground,  usually 
between  hills;  a  valley.  Chiefly  Poetic. 

Beyond  this  vale  of  tears  there  is  a  life  above.  Montgomery. 
2.  A  channel,  trough,  or  the  like.  Rare. 

Syn.  —  Valley,  dingle,  dell,  dale,  glade,  glen, 
val  e-dlc'tion  (vSl'e-dik'shwn),  n.  [L.  vuledicere,valedic- 
tu7n,  to  say  farewell  ;  vale  farewell  (imperative  of  valere 
to  be  strong  or  well)  -j-  dicere  to  say.  See  valiant  ;  dic¬ 
tion.]  A  farewell ;  a  bidding  farewell. 

Syn.  —  Valediction,  valedictory.  Valediction  has  al¬ 
ways  been  a  learned  wrord  ;  valedictory  is  a  learned  word 
become  popular,  through  its  use  in  the  sense  of  valedictory 
oration  ;  as,  “A  Valediction  forbidding  Mourning  ”  (Do7i7ie); 
to  deliver  the  valedictory  at  a  college  commencement, 
val  e-dic-to'ri-an  (-dTk-to')T-fln  ;  201),  n.  One  who  pro¬ 
nounces  a  valedictory  address  ;  esp.,  in  American  colleges, 
etc.,  the  student  of  the  graduating  class  who  pronounces 
the  valedictory  oration  at  commencement,  usually  the  stu¬ 
dent  who  ranks  first  in  scholarship. 

val'e-dlc'to-ry  (-dTk'ti-rT),  a.  Bidding  farewell  ;  suitable 
or  designed  for  an  occasion  of  leave-taking  ;  as,  Washing¬ 
ton’s  valedictory  address  to  his  officers, 
val  e  dic'to-ry,  n.  ;  pi.  -ries  (-rTz).  A  valedictory  oration 
or  address,  esp.  of  a  valedictorian,  as  in  a  college. 

Syn.  —  See  valediction. 


va'dy  (va'dY).  Dial.  Eng.  var. 
of  k  \  i  >  v . 

va'dy.  n.  A  vade  inecum  ;  — 
used  for  a  traveling  bag,  etc. 
Dial.  Eng. 

||  vae  (ve;  vT),  inter).  [L.]  Alas! 
vae  (va),  n.  =  voe.  Scot. 
vael.  4*  fall,  n. 

||  vae'  vic'tia.  [L.]  Woe  to  the 
vanquished.  Livy  ( V.  48). 

vaf.  vaff.  4*  wave. 
va'fri-ty  (va'frY-tY  ;  vfif'rY-),  n. 
[L.  vajer  craftv  ;  cf.  vafritia 
craft.]  Craft.  'Obs. 
va'frous (va'frns), a.  [L .vafer.] 
Crafty  ;  sly.  —  va'froua-ness.  n. 
Both  Obs.  or  Archaic.  [KAO.  I 
vag  (vag).  Dial.  Eng. var.of.*»th| 
vag  (vftg).  Short  for  vagauon  d. 
Cm  log.  if  Cant. 

vag.  n.  A  wall.  Obs.  Scot. 

vag'a  bon'dag-er  ( vdg'ft-b5n'- 
da-j(Fr),  n.  A  vagabond.  Scot. 
vag'a-bond  iBh.  «.  See  -ish. 
vag'a-bond  ism  C-bbn-dTz’m),  n. 
Vagabondage.  [age.  Obs.l 

vag'a  bond'ry.  u.  Vagabond-! 
vag'a-bond’ s  dis  ease  .  Med. 

=  V  AO  A  HON  DISMCS. 

vag'a-bone  (vftg'd-b5n  ;  v&g'-). 
Scot.  &  dial.  Eng.  corrupt,  of 

VAGABOND. 

va'gal  (va'gdl),a.  [See  vagus.] 
Anat.  Pert,  to  the  vagus;  pneu¬ 
mogastric. 

vagamund,  n.  A  vagabond  .Obs. 
va9gan-cy  (va'grfn-sT),u.  [From 
L.  v naans,  p.  pr.  See  vacant.] 
Wandering;  />/.,  extravagances. 
Obs. 

xa'gans  (va'gSnz),  n.  [LL.  vor 
vagons,  lit.,  roaming  voice  ;  — 
so  called  because  it  may  be  at 
pleasure  an  alto,  soprano,  tenor. 


or  bass.]  Music.  The  quintus. 
va'gant  (va'gdnt),  a.  [L.  va- 
g  a  n  s,  p.  pr. ;  cf .  F.  vagant .] 
Wandering  ;  vagrant.  Obs. 

Va  ga'o  (vd-ga'o).  D.  Bib. 
vagarent.  4*  vagrant. 
va  ga'rl-an  (va-ga'rl-rln  ;  115), 
n.  One  who  has  vagaries.  Rare 
va-ga'rlsh  (-rTsh),  a.  Vagari¬ 
ous;  also,  wandering.  Rare. 
va-gar'i-ty  (v  d-g  ft  r'T-t  T),  n. 
State  or  quality  of  being  vagari¬ 
ous.  [To  roam;  stray.  Obs.i 
va-ga'ry  (vd-ga'r’f  ;  115),  v.  *.| 
va-ga'tlon  (-ga'shun),  n.  [L. 
v  a  g  a  1 1  o.]  Act  of  wandering 
about.  Obs. 

vage(vag).  Var.  of  vague,  n.  3f 
v.  Obs.  or  Scot,  tf  Dial.  Eng. 
vage.  4*  wage.  [soldier.] 

vagooure.  vager.  4*  wagkocr,| 
vag'er  (vag'erj.  vaig'er,  n.  [See 
vagi' K,  v.  ».]  A  wanderer;  a 
vagabond.  Obs.  Scot. 
va'gl  ( va'jT ), »/.,  ;>/.  of  vagus. 
va'gi-ent  (va'jWnt),  a.  [L.  ra- 
giens.]  Crying  like  a  child.  Obs. 
vagin-.  See  vagi  no-. 
vag  i-na-li'tia  (vftj'T-nd-11'tYs), 
n.  [XL.;  NL.  tunica  vaginalis  + 
-it is.]  Med.  Inflammation  of  the 
tunica  vaginalis, 
v&g'i-nant  ( vftj'Y-ndnt),  a.  [Cf. 
F.  vagmant.]  Sheathing.  Obs. 
vag'i-nate(-nat),v.  t.  To  sheath. 
Obs.  or  R.  [nate.  | 

vag'i-nat  ed  (-nat'Sdba.  Vagi-| 
vag'i-ner'voae  (-nOr'vOs  ;  -nPr- 
vos'  :  see  -ose),  a.  [L.  vagus 
wandering  +  E.  neri'ose. ]  Bot. 
Having  the  nerves,  or  veins, 
placed  in  apparent  disorder, 
vag  i-nlc'o-loua  (v  &  j'Y-n  T  k'C- 
lwa),  a.  [vagina  +  -colous.] 


Zool.  Secreting  and  inhabiting 
a  theca,  or  sheath, 
vag’ i-nl  pen 'nate  ( -nY-pCn'iU), 
vag  i-ni-pen'noua  (-us),  a.  [L. 
vagina  a  sheath  -F  j>enna  a 
feather,  pi.  jietmae  a  wing.] 
Having  wings  protected  by  ely¬ 
tra.  as  the  beetles, 
vag'l-no-dyn'i  a  (-n$-dYn'Y-d  ; 
-di'ni  it),  n.  | XL.  :  vagina-  + 
-o////w/«.J  Pain  in  the  vagina, 
vag  i-no-fix-a'tion  (-f  Y  k-s  a'- 
shun),  n.  Suvg.  Surgical  fixa¬ 
tion  of  the  vagina, 
v  ag'i-n  o-p  e  n'n  o  u  s.  Var.  of 
VAOIN  I  I’KNNOUS. 
vag'l-not'o-my  (-nbt'n-mY),  n. 
[vagmo-  -f  -tomy.]  Suvg.  In 
cision  of  the  vngina. 

Va-gin'u-la  (vd-jYn'fl-ld),  n. 
[L.,  dim.  of  vagina  sheath.] 
1.  Zool.  a  A  genus  of  sluglike 
pulmonate  gastropods  having 
the  body  covered  by  a  thick  co¬ 
riaceous  mantle  beneath  which 
the  head  may  he  retracted.  It 
constitutes  a  family,  Vag  i-nu'- 
li-dae  (vftj'Y-nfl'lT-de).  b  [/.  c.J 
Zobl.  A  small  theca,  or  sheath. 
3.  [ l .  c. ]  Bot.  a  A  tubular  floret 
in  a  composite.  Obs.  b  The 
sheath  enveloping  the  foot  of  the 
sporophvte  in  hrvophytes. 

—  va-gin'u-late  (vd-jYn'fi-lat), 
a.  [vnginula.  | 

vag'i-nule  (v  ft  j'Y-n  fli),  n.  A| 
vag'ia-aate  (vftj'Y-sat),  ?\  t.  [Cf. 
L.  vagari  to  stroll  or  wander.] 
To  caper  or  frolic.  Obs. 
va-gi'tua  (vd-jl'tus),  n.  [L.,  fr. 
vag  ire  to  cry.]  Med.  Tne  cry 
of  the  newborn  child. 
Vag'ner-a  (vflg'nPr-d),  n.  Bot. 
A  genus  of  American  and  Asiat¬ 


ic  convallariaceous  plants,  the 
false  Solomon’s  -  seals,  having 
alternate  leaves  and  terminal 
racemes  or  panicles  of  small 
white  flowers  succeeded  by  red, 
green,  or  black  berries, 
va'goua  (va'gtfts),  a.  [L.  vagus. 
See  vague. J  Wandering.  Obs. 
va'grance  (va'grrfna),  n.  Va¬ 
grancy.  Rare. 

va'grant  ly.  adv.  of  vaorant. 
va'grant  ness.  n.  See  -ness. 
vague  (vlg),  v.  i.  fF.  vaguer, 
L.  vagari,  fr.  vagus  roaming.] 
To  wander;  roam;  stray.  —  n. 
a  A  wandering;  a  vagary.  Obs. 
b  A  wanderer;  a  vagabond,  c 
Voyage  ;  journey  ;  errand.  All 
Obs.  or  Scot,  tf  Dial.  Eng. 
vague'ly,  adv.  of  vague. 
vague  'ness.  n.  See -ness. 
Vai'dic  (va'dYk  ;  vl'-).  Var.  of 
Vkdic.  [  Eng.  | 

vaig(vag), n.  Vagabond.  Dial. | 
vaige  (vag).  Scot.  &  dial.  Eng. 
var.  of  vague,  n.  tf  v. 
vaik.  4*  wake,  v. 

vaik,  vake  (vak),  r.  i.  [F.  va¬ 
guer,  L.  rncare.J  To  be  or  be¬ 
come  vacant;  to  be  unoccupied. 
Scot.  —  r.  t.  To  dismiss;  with¬ 
draw  from;  be  free  from.  Scot. 

vail.  4*  fail,  v.  ;  veil. 

vail,  vale.  v.  i.  Obs.  1.  To  move 
or  slope  downward  ;  to  descend. 

2.  To  give  way  ;  fail  ;  sink  ; 
yield  ;  recede  ;  to  give  place. 

3.  To  salute,  as  by  doffing  one’s 
cap. 

vail,  vale.  n.  Obs.  1.  Decline; 
descent:  also,  downflow. 

2.  Submission  :  abasement, 
vail'a-ble.  a.  Serviceable;  prof¬ 
itable;  suitable.  Obs. 


vailant.  4*  valiant. 
vaile.  4*  vail,  vale,  veil. 
vail'er.  n.  One  who  salutes  or 
gives  place.  Obs. 
vaillaunce.  4*  valiance. 
vailliantiae.  4*  valjantise. 
vailyeand,  -eant.  4*  valiant. 
vai'mure  4*  vauntmure. 
vain.  4*  fa  i  n,  vein. 
vain,  v.  t.  To  render  vain.  Obs. 
vain.  n.  Vanity  ;  abuse.  Obs. 
vaineaae.  n.  Vanity.  Obs. 
vain'ful  ( van'fdbl),  a.  Vain  ; 
useless:  fickle.  Obs. or  Dial.  Eng. 
vain  glo'ry.  v.  i.  To  indulge  or 
manifest  vainglory.  Rare. 
vain'ly,  adv.  of  vain.  See  -ly. 
vain'neaa,  n.  See -ness. 
vair.  4*  fair. 

vai  r£'.  vai'rte'  (va'rft'  ;  vft'- 
rft),  a.  [F.]  Her.  Covered  with 
a  vair  pattern  of  any  specified 
tinctures.  [vaire.I 

vai'rv  (va'rY).  Her.  Var.  of| 
vaiselle.  4"  vessel. 

Vai-ae'shi  ka  ( vT-aa'shY-kd  ;  vT- 
sha'-^),  n.  [Skr.  vaigeshika .  1  A 
division  of  the  Nyaya  school  of 
Hindu  philosophy,  from  which 
it  differs  chiefly  In  its  doctrine 
that  eternal  substances,  such  as 
time,  space,  soul,  light,  air,  ex¬ 
ist  ns  atomic  individualities. 
Vai'8hya.  Var.  of  Vaisya. 
valet.  4*  "'ante. 
vaistle.  4*  vasty. 
vaiatour.  4*  waster. 

Vai'aya  (vl'syd),  or  Vai'ahya 

(vY'shyd),  n.  [Skr.  vaisya.]  See 

CASTE,  2. 

vait.  4*  wit,  v. 

vai'vode  (va'vdd),  vai'vode- 

ahlp.  Vars.  of  voivode,  voi- 

vodeship. 


Va-jez'a-tha  (vd-jez'd-tha  ; 
vftj'r-za'thd ).  Bib. 
va  ka8',  va-ka88'  (vii-kas'). 
Vars.  of  vag  as. 
vake  Var.  of  vaik.  Scot. 
va-kil'.  va  keel'  (va-kel':  wd-), 
n.  [Hind.  (Ir  Ar.)  k  At.  irakil.) 
A  native  ambassador,  agent,  rep¬ 
resentative,  attorney , or  the  like; 
esp..  an  authorized*  native  pub¬ 
lic  pleader  in  a  court  of  justice, 
vak  kal'i-ga  (vd-khl'P-gd),  «. 
A  member  of  a  Hindu  caste,  of 
the  higher  Sudra  rank,  numer¬ 
ous  in  Madras, 
val.  4*  fall,  vale. 

Val..  or  val.  Ahbr.  Valenciennes 
(lace)  :  valentine  ;  value. 
Va-la'chi-an  ( vii-la'kY-dn). Var. 
of  Wallachian. 
va  lanche'  (vd-ldnch';  vft/. 
lii.Nsh').  ii.  An  avalanche.  Obs. 
Va'la-skjalf  (v  a'l  a-s  ky  al  v'; 
wa'lii-),  w.  See  Asoard. 
valay.  4*  valley. 

vald.  4*  would ,  form  of  will,  v. 

Val-den'aea  (vSl-d&n'sCz  ;  wiil- 
dPn'sfts),  Val-den'alan  (v  B  1- 
dSn'shdn).  Vars.  of  Walpen- 
ses,  etc.  [veil. I 

vale.  4*  fei.e,  vail,  valley, | 

||  va'le  (va'le).  [L.]  Farewell  ; 
a  farewell.  [Vali. I 

Va'le.  Norse  Myth.  Var.  of| 
\\  va'le-at  an'co  ra  vlr'tna 
[L.]  Virtue  avails  as  an  anchor 
II  va'le-at  quan'tum  v  a'le  re 
pot'eat.  [LJ  l.et  it  pass,  or  he 
taken,  for  what  it  is  worth, 
valeannee.  4*  valiance. 
valeaunte.  4*  vali  a  wt,  adv. 
valeie.  4*  valley. 

valeiaa,  n.  Valise.  Obs. 
valence.  Var.  of  valance. 


ale,  senate,  c&re,  am,  account,  arm,  ask,  so  Id ;  eve,  Svent,  6nd,  recent,  maker ;  ice,  ill ;  old,  #bey,  orb,  »dd,  sSft,  connect ;  use,  unite,  firn,  iip,  circiis,  menii ; 

U  Foreign  Word.  4*  Obsolete  Variant  of.  -f  combined  with.  =  equals. 


VALENCE 
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valence  (va'lfns),  n.  [L.  vnlen.s,  -entis,  p.  pr.  of  valere  to 

1. ave  power,  to  be  strong.  See  valiant.]  1.  C’hem.  Tlie 
degree  of  combining  power  of  an  element  (or  radical)  as 
shown  by  tlie  number  of  atomic  weights  of  hydrogen,  chio- 
rine,  sodium,  or  the  like,  with  which  the  atomic  weight  of 
the  element  (or  the  partial  molecular  weight  of  the  radi- 
cal)  will  combine,  or  for  which  it  can  be  substituted,  or 
with  which  it  can  be  compared.  An  element  or  radical 
having  a  valence  of  one  is  said  to  be  univalent  or  monova¬ 
lent ;  of  two,  bivalent  or  divalent;  of  three,  tri valent :  of 
four,  quadrivalent  or  tetravalent,  etc.  The  valence  of 
certain  elements  varies  in  different  compounds;  thus, 
nitrogen  is  triyalent  in  ammonia,  NH3,  and  pentavalent  in 
ammonium  chloride,  NH4CI.  \  alence  in  degree  may  ex¬ 
tend  as  high  as  seven  or  eight,  as  in  the  cases  of  iodine  and 
osmium  respectively.  The  doctrine  of  valence  has  been 
essential  111  distinguishing  the  equivalent  from  the  atom¬ 
ic  weight,  and  in  explaining  the  chemical  structure  of 
compounds.  Valence,  according  to  the  atomic  theory,  is 
a  measure  of  the  extent  to  which  an  atom  is  able  to  com¬ 
bine  directly  with  others.  It  should  not  be  confused  with 
chemical  affinity  or  activity  (readiness  to  combine). 

2.  Biol.  Morphological  or  taxonomic  value  or  rank.  Rare. 
va-Ien'cl-a  (va-lgn'shT-a),  n.  [Perh.  fr.  Valence  in  France.] 

a  A  kind  of  woven  fabric  for  waistcoats,  with  weft  of  wool 
and  warp  of  silk  or  cotton,  b  =  valance,  1. 
Valenciennes'  (v&'laN'sygn' ;  vd-lgn'sl-gnz' ;  277),  n. 
[From  Valenciennes  in  France.]  1.  Valenciennes  lace. 

2.  Mil.  A  pyrotechnic  mixture  used  for  incendiary  pur¬ 
poses,  as  of  saltpeter,  sulphur,  antimony,  and  rosin. 
Valenciennes  lace  A  rich  kind  of  bobbin  lace  made 
orig.  at  Valenciennes,  France,  now  mainly  in  Belgium. 
Each  piece  is  made  throughout  by  the  same  person  and  with 
the  same  thread,  the  pattern  being  worked  in  the  net. 
va'len-cy  (va'lgn-sl),  n .;  pi.  -cies  (-slz).  Chem.  a  Valence, 
b  A  unit  of  combining  power  ;  a  bond.  See  bond,  n.,  12. 
val-'en-tine  (v£l'en-tin),  71.  [Cf.  OF.  Valentin ,  F.  valentine; 
al  ter  St.  Valentine .]  A  sweetheart  chosen  on  St.  Valen¬ 
tine’s  Day;  also,  a  letter  or  missive  of  a  sentimental  or,  by 
extension,  of  a  comic  or  burlesque  character,  sent,  usu¬ 
ally  anonymously,  on  St.  Valentine’s  Day. 
Val/cn-tin'i-an  (-tln'T-dn),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  Valen¬ 
tinus,  who  taught  at  Alexandria  and  Rome  140  and  160  a. 


d.  (see  Gnosticism),  or  the  system  of  Gnosticism  (called 
Valentinian  Gnosticism)  taught  by  him.  He  reckoned  thirty 
aeons  extending  from  the  divine  summit  of  being,  which 
was  an  Eternal  One  above  and  apart  from  all  created  be¬ 
ing.  Nous,  or  reason,  and  truth  are  the  first  emanations.  Nous 
was  named  the  Only  begotten.  From  Nous  and  truth  came  Log¬ 
os  and  life,  and  from  Logos  and  life  came  man  and  the  church. 
These,  with  depth  and  silence,  form  the  first  eight  a?ons,  the  aeon 
retainin';  its  G  reek  sense  of  eternal  and  complete  (borrowing  the 
thought  of  Aristotle’s  Entelechy).  Besides  these  eight  aeons  ten 
more  descended  from  Logos  and  life,  and  twelve  from  man  and 
church,  making  thirty  icons  in  all.  From  the  lowest  step  of  the 
a?ons  there  descends  the  undivine  world  to  save  which  Nous 
and  truth  cause  the  emanation  of  Christ  and  the  Iloly  Ghost, 
who  work  the  salvation  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  terrestrial 
world.  W.  T.  Harris. 


Val  en  tln'l-an.  ».  An  adherent  of  Valentiniauism. 

Val  en  tin'i  an  ism  (-Tz’m),  n.  Valentinian  Gnosticism. 

val'er  ate  (vSl'er-at),  n.  Also  va-le'rl-an  ate  (vd-le'rT- 
dn-at).  Chem.  A  salt  or  ester  of  valeric  acid. 

Va-le'rl-an  (va-le'rT-an),  n.  [LL.  Valeriana ,  perh.  from 
some  person  named  Valerius ,  or  fr.  L.  valere  to  be  strong, 
powerful,  from  its  medicinal  virtues:  cf.  F.  valeriane.] 
a  Any  plant  of  the  genus  Valeriana.  The  common  valerian 
is  V.  officinalis,  b  Pharm.  A  drug  consisting  of  the  dried 
rootstock  and  roots  of  Va!eria?ia  officinalis,  used  as  a  mild 
tonic  and  stimulant,  esp.  in  nervous  affections. 

Va-le'ri-a'na  (-a'nd),  n.  [LL.,  valerian.  See  valerian.] 
Bot.  A  large  genus  of  perennial  herbs,  type  of  the  family 
Valerianaceae,  having  lobed  or  dissected  leaves,  and  cy- 
mose  white  or  pink  flowers  with  spurless  corollas.  The 
species  are  widely  distributed  in  temperate  regions  of  both 
hemispheres.  Also  [/.  c.],  a  plant  of  this  genus. 

Va-leri-a-na'ce-ae  (-a-na'se-e),  n.  pi.  [NL.]  Bot.  A  fam¬ 
ily  of  herbs  typifying  the  order  Valerianales.  They  have 
opposite  leaves  and  mostly  cymose  flowers,  the  corolla 
regular  or  irregular,  and  the  anthers  free.  The  fruit  is  an 
achene  crowned  with  the  persistent  calyx  border.  There 
are  about  8  genera  and  275  species,  natives  of  temperate 
regions.  Most  of  them  possess  tonic  or  stimulant  proper¬ 
ties.  —  va  le  ri  a  na'ceous  (-shds),  a. 

Va  le  ri  a  na'les  (-lez),  n.  pi.  [NL.]  Bot.  An  order  of 
metachlamydeous  dicotyledonous  plants  consisting  of  the 
two  families  Valeria  nace?e  and  Dipsacaceae  (which  see). 

Va  le  ri  a  nel'la  (-n61'd),n.  [NL.  dim.  See  Valeriana.] 
Bot.  A  large  genus  of  valerianaceous  herbs  disting,  by  the 
variously  appendaged  but  not  pappose  calyx.  The  species 
are  mainly  natives  of  the  Old  World,  some  occurring  in 
the  United  States.  Several  are  edible.  See  corn  salad. 

Va  le  ri  a-no'des  (-no'dez).  [NL.,  prob.  Valeriana  -f-  Gr. 
<160?  form  (see  1st  -ode)].  Bot.  A  genus  of  mostly  tropical 


verbenaceous  shrubs  or  herbs  with  solitary  axillary  flowers 
having  two  included  stamens  and  two  staminodia.  V. 
jamaicense  occurs  as  a  weed  in  South  Florida. 
va-ler'ic(vd-lgr'Ik;  -le'rTk),;i.  Also  va-le  ri  an'ic^le'rT-Sn'- 
Tk).  [See  valerian.]  Chew.  Pert,  to  or  designating  any  of 
four  isomeric  acids, C4H0CO..H, of  the  fatty  acid  series.  These 
are  :  (1)  Normal  valeric  acid,  or  propylacetic  acid,  CH.^CHj)^- 
CO-H, a  liquid  smelling  like  butyric  acid  and  prepared  arti¬ 
ficially  in  various  ways.  B  P. ,18b  0.  (2)  Isovaleric  acid, or  iso- 
propylacetic  acid,(CHa)  .CHCH  jC02H,  an  oily  liquid  with  an 
odor  like  old  cheese.  It  occurs  in  many  plants,  as  in  valeri¬ 
an  root,  in  certain  animal  oils,  in  perspiration,  etc.,  and  is 
also  obtained  by  the  oxidation  of  isoamyl  alcohol  from  fu¬ 
sel  oil.  B.  P.,  176.3°  C.  (3)  An  acid,  called  also  methylethyl- 
acetic  acid,  CH(CH3)  (CoHOCOoH,  in  the  essential  oil  from 
the  fruit  of  Angelica  archangel  tea.  in  valerian  root,  etc., 
also  prepared  artificially.  It  is  a  liquid  boiling  at  177°  C. 
(4)  An  acid,  called  also  trimethylacetic  acid,  C(CH3)3C02H, 
prepared  artificially.  It  melts  at  35.5'-'  C.  and  boils  at 
163.7°  C.  Ordinary  valeric  acid  is  considered  to  be  a  mix¬ 
ture  of  (1)  with  some  of  the  dextro  variety  of  (3). 
va-ler'i-din  (vd-lgr'T-dTn),  n.  Pharm.  A  white  crystalline 
substance,  CI3H1902N,  obtained  by  heating  (iso)valeric 
acid  with  para-phenetidine,  used  as  a  nervous  sedative. 
val'er-O-  (v51'er-o-).  Chem.  A  combining  form  (also  used 
adjectively)  indicating  derivation  from ,  or  relation  to ,  va¬ 
leric  acid  ;  as,  uaterolactone. 

val  er-o  lac'tone  (-lSk'ton),  n.  Org.  Chem.  A  colorless  oily 
liquid,  C5H802,  the  lactone  of  a  hydroxy  derivative  of  va¬ 
leric  acid  ;  pentanolide. 

val'et  (vSl'gt ;  vSl'a  ;  277:  see  note  beloic),  n.  [F.  valet, 
OF.  vallet ,  varlet ,  vaslet.  See  varlet,  vassal.]  1.  A 
manservant ;  now,  one  who  attends  a  man,  taking  care  of 
his  clothes  and  assisting  with  his  toilet,  etc. ;  a  valet  de 
chambre  ;  a  body  servant. 

2.  Man.  A  kind  of  goad  or  stick  with  a  point  of  iron. 
(UpT*  The  pron.  vSFStj  given  by  Buchanan  (1766),  Sheridan 
(1780),  and  later  orthoepists,  still  prevails  in  the  best  usage, 
val'et,  v.  t.  d*  i. ;  val'et-ed  (vSl'St-Sd  ;  vSl'ad)  ;  val'et- 
ino.  To  serve  as  a  valet.  BeaconsjieUl. 

II  va  let'  de  cham'bre  (va/lg'de  sliaN'br’).  [F.J  A  body  serv¬ 
ant,  or  personal  attendant. 

val  e-tu  di-na'ri  an  (vXFe-tu'dT-na'rT-ftn ;  115),  a.  [See 
valetudinary.]  Of  infirm  health  ;  seeking  to  recover 
health  ;  sickly  ;  weakly  ;  infirm. 

The  virtue  which  the  world  wants  is  a  healthful  virtue,  not  a 
valetudinarian  virtue.  Macaulay. 

val  e-tWdi-na'ri-an,  n.  A  person  of  a  weak  or  sickly  con¬ 
stitution  ;  one  who  is  seeking  to  recover  health, 
val  e-tu  di-na'ri-an-ism  (-Tz’m),  n.  The  condition  of  a 
valetudinarian  ;  a  state  of  feeble  health  ;  infirmity, 
val  e-tu'di  na-ry  (-tu'dl-ua-rT),  a.  [L.  valeludinarius ,  fr. 
valetudo  state  of  health,  health,  ill  health,  valere  to  be 
strong  or  well :  cf.  F.  valetudinaire.  See  valiant.]  Infirm  ; 
sickly;  valetudinarian.— val/e-tU'di-na-ri-ness(-rT-n5s),  n. 
It  renders  the  habit  of  society  dangerously  valetudinary,  burke. 
vaPe-tU'dl-na-ry,  n.  A  valetudinarian. 

Val-hal'la  (-vfil-hSl'd),  n.  [Icel.  valholl,  lit.,  hall  of  the 
slain  ;  valr  the  slain  (akin  to  AS.  level,  OHG.  wal  battle¬ 
field,  wool  defeat,  slaughter,  AS.  uol  pestilence)  -f-  holl  a 
royal  hall.  See  hall  ;  cf.  Walhalla.]  1.  Norse  Myth.  The 
hall  of  Odin,  into  which  he  receives  the  souls  of  heroes 
slain  in  battle.  From  its  540  gates  each  morning  the  war¬ 
riors  go  to  fight,  and  at  night  they  return  to  feast  with  the 
gods,  Valkyries  being  their  servitors.  See  Asgard. 

2.  A  hall  or  temple  adorned  with  statues  or  other  memo¬ 
rials  of  a  nation’s  heroes  ;  esp.,  the  Pantheon  near  Ratisbon, 
in  Bavaria,  consecrated  to  the  illustrious  dead  of  Germany, 
val'ian  cy  (vSl'yan-sT),  n.  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
valiant ;  bravery  ;  valor. 

val'iant  (vgl'ySnt),  a.  [ME.  valiant ,  F.  vaillant,  OF. 
vaillant ,  var.  of  valant,  orig.  p.  pr.  of  OF.  &  F.  valoir  to 
be  worth,  L.  valere  to  be  strong.  See  wield  ;  cf.  avail, 

CONVALESCE,  EQUIVALENT,  PREVAIL,  VALID,  VALUE.]  1.  Vig¬ 
orous  in  body  ;  strong  ;  sturdy  ;  powerful.  Obs.  Walton. 

2.  Intrepid  in  danger  ;  courageous;  brave.  Shale. 

And  Saul  said  to  David,  ...  be  thou  valiant  for  me,  and  fight 

the  Lord’s  battles.  1  Sam.  xviii.  17. 

3.  Performed  with  valor  or  bravery;  heroic.  “Thou 

bearest  the  highest  name  for  valiant  acts.”  Milton. 

4.  Brave  or  gay  in  appearance.  Obs. 

—  val'lant-ly,  adv.  —  val'iant  ness,  n. 
val'id  (vSl'Td),  a.  [F.  valide ,  L.  validus  strong,  fr.  valere 
to  be  strong.  See  valiant.]  1.  Strong  ;  powerful ;  effi¬ 
cient.  Obs.  or  R.  “  Valid  arms.”  Milton. 

2.  Founded  on  truth  or  fact;  capable  of  being  justified,  sup¬ 
ported,  or  defended;  not  weak  or  defective;  well-grounded  ; 
sound  ;  good  ;  as,  a  valid  argument ;  a  valid  objection. 

An  answer  that  is  open  to  no  valid  exception.  J.  Taylor. 

3.  Specif.:  Law.  Having  legal  strength  or  force ;  execut¬ 
ed  with  the  proper  formalities  ;  legally  sufficient  or  effica¬ 
cious  ;  incapable  of  being  rightfully  overthrown  or  set 
aside  ;  as,  a  valid  deed,  covenant,  title,  marriage. 

4.  Biol.  Founded  on  an  adequate  basis  of  classification ; 


having  distinctive  characters  of  recognized  importance; 
as,  a  valid  species  or  genus. 

Syn.  —  Efficacious,  just,  good,  weighty,  sufficient,  sound, 
val'i-date  (vil'i-dat),  v.  t.  ;  val'i-dat'ed  (-dat'Sd);  val'i- 
dat'ing  (-dat'Tug).  [Cf.  LL.  validare.  See  valid.]  To 
render  valid  ;  to  give  legal  force  to  ;  to  confirm. 

Refusing  to  validate  at  once  the  election.  Loudon  Sj>ectator. 
val  i-da'tion  (vSFT-da'shim),  n.  [Cf.  F.  validation .]  Act 
of  validating,  or  state  of  being  validated, 
va  lid'i-ty  (vri-lTd'T-tl),  n.  [Cf.  F.  validite,  L.  raliditas 
strength.]  1.  Quality  or  state  of  being  valid  ;  strength  ; 
force;  esp.,  power  to  convince ;  justness;  soundness;  as, 
the  validity  of  an  argument,  of  proof,  of  an  objection. 

This  incommensurability  of  the  necessmy  and  the  contingent, 
the  scientific  and  the  historical,  answers  to  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  validity  and  reality.  James  hard. 

2.  Law.  Legal  strength,  force,  or  authority;  that  quality 
of  a  thing  which  renders  it  supportable  in  law  or  equity  ; 
legal  sufficiency  ;  as,  validity  of  a  will,  conti  act,  title. 

3.  Value.  Obs.  “  Rich  validity .”  Shak. 

va  lise'  (vd-les';  277),  n.  [F.  valise,  fr.  It.  valigia ;  cf. 

LL.  valisia ,  valesia  ;  of  uncert.  orig.]  1.  A  case,  usually 
of  leather  and  designed  to  be  carried  in  the  hand,  lor  the 
clothes,  toilet  articles,  etc.,  of  a  traveler  ;  a  traveling  bag. 
2.  Mil.  A  roll  or  case  affixed  to  the  saddle  of  an  off  horse 
of  an  artillery  carriage  to  carry  articles  of  the  driver’s 
equipment.  It  i6  now  rarely  used. 

Val  Jean',  Jean  (zliaN  vaPzhaN').  The  hero  of  Victor  Hu¬ 
go's  novel  “  Les  M  is^rables.”  He  is  an  ex-convict  of  great 
strength  and  courage,  whose  life  is  changed  for  the  better  by 
tlie  act  of  a  good  bishop  who  gives  him  lood  und  lodging,  una, 
after  he  has  stolen  his  benefactor’s  plate,  saves  him  fiom  j  unish- 
nient.  He  afterwards  rises  to  be  a  great  manufacturer  and  a 
municipal  officer  :  but,  his  former  convict  life  having  been  dis¬ 
covered  bv  the  implacable  detective  Javert.  he  is  bitter  v  perse¬ 
cuted  and.  suffers  much,  which  he  endures  with  great  heroism 
and  patience.  He  finallv  dies  in  peace.  See  Marius,  Coseite. 
Val  kyr'i-an  (v£l-kTr'I-&n),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the 
Valkyries  ;  hence,  relating  to  battle. 

Val  kyr'ie  (v51-kTr'T  ;  -kl'rT),  Val  kyr'ia  (vSl-kTi'yd  ;  the 
Icelandic  form  [see  the  Etymology]  was  prun'd  wal-kiir'ya, 
mod.  val-kTr'yA),  n.  [Icel.  valkyrja  (akin  to  AS.  ww  I  eyrie) ; 
valr  the  slain  -j-  kjosa  to  choose.  See  Valhalla;  choose.] 
Norse  Myth.  One  of  the  maidens  of  Odin,  awful  and  beau¬ 
tiful,  who  hover  over  the  field  of  battle  choosing  these 
to  be  slain,  and  conducting  the  worthy  heroes  to  Valhalla 
(which  see).  Cf.  Brunnehilde,  Brynhild. 

Val  la'tion  (va-la'shwn),  n.  [L.  vallatio ,  fr.  vallare  to  sur¬ 
round  with  a  rampart,  fr.  valium  rampart.  See  wall,  72.] 
A  rampart  or  intrencliment ;  also,  the  act  or  art  of  laying 
out  or  erecting  ramparts. 

val-lec'u-la  (-lgk'u-ki),  n. ;  pi.  -uljE  (-le).  [NL.,  dim.  fr. 
L.  vallis ,  ralfes,  a  valley.]  1.  Avat.  A  groove  ;  a  fossa, 
as  one  of  the  depressions  between  the  base  of  the  tongue 
and  the  epiglottis,  the  fossa  on  the  ruder  side  of  the  cere¬ 
bellum  which  separates  the  hemispheres  containing  the  in¬ 
ferior  vermiform  process  at  its  bottom,  or  the  ||  val  le'cu-la 
Syl'vi-i  (vtf-l£k'u-ld  sTl'vT-I),  tlie  depression  at  the  base  of 
the  brain  from  which  the  fissure  of  Sylvius  begins. 

2.  Bot.  A  groove,  channel,  or  depression,  as  one  of  those 
on  the  stem  of  Equisetum,  on  the  fruit  of  an  umbellifer,  etc. 
val  lec'U-lar  (-lor),  a.  Pert,  to  or  designating  a  vallecula, 
or  groove.  —  vallecular  canal,  Bot.,  one  of  the  large  inter¬ 
cellular  passages  of  the  cortical  parenchyma,  alternating 
with  the  vascular  bundles  in  the  stems  of  Equisetum. 
val  lee'll  late  (-lat),  a.  Having  vallecula*, 
val'ley  (vSl'T),  n.  [ME.  vale,  valeie ,  OF.  valee,  valede,  F. 
valUe,  LL.  vallata,  fr.  L.  vallis,  valles.  See  vale.]  1.  An 
elongate  depression,  usually  with  an  outlet,  between  bluffs, 
or  between  ranges  of  hills  or  mountains.  A  river  valley 
is  the  depression  made  by  the  stream,  and  by  the  various 
processes  which  precede  and  accompany  the  development 
of  the  stream.  A  structural  valley  is  a  relatively  long  and 
narrow  depression,  produced  by  movements  of  the  surface. 
Thus  a  dow  n  fold  or  a  down  w  arp  produces  a  synclinal  val¬ 
ley,  while  a  rift  valley  is  due  to  down  faulting.  The  valley 
flat  is  the  low  flat  land  bordering  a  stream’s  channel. 

2.  Arch.  The  place  of  meeting  of  two  slopes  of  a  roof 
which  form  on  the  plan  a  reentrant  angle. 

Valley  of  Humiliation,  in  Bunyan’s  “  Pilgrim’s  Progress,” 
the  valley  in  which  Christian  defeated  Apollyon.  —  V.  of 
the  Shadow  of  Death,  in  Bunyan’s  “  Pilgrim’s  Progress,”  the 
valley  through  which  Christian  was  obliged  to  pass  on  his 
way  to  the  Celestial  City.  ‘‘Now  this  valley  is  a  very  soli¬ 
tary  place:  the  prophet  Jeremiah  thus  describes  it:  ‘A 
wilderness,  a  land  of  deserts  and  of  pits,  a  land  of  drought, 
and  of  the  Shadow'  of  Death,  a  land  that  no  man  (but  a 
Christian)  passeth  through,  and  w  here  no  man  dwelt.’  ” 
valley  roof.  Arch.  A  roof  having  one  or  more  valleys, 
valley  train.  Phys.  Geoa.  The  filling  of  gravel,  sand,  etc., 
deposited  in  a  valley  by  drainage  from  glaciers. 

Val  lis-ne'ri-a  (vSkTs-ne'rT-d).  n.  [NL.,  after  Antonio 
Vufisnieri  (1661-1730),  Italian  naturalist.]  Bot.  A  genus 
of  submerged  aquatic  plants  typifying  the  family  Vallis- 
neriaceae.  Of  the  two  species,  one  is  tlie  tape  grass. 

Val  lis-ne  ri-a'ce  ®  (-a'se-e),  n.  pi.  [NL.]  Bot.  A  family 


valence  formula. See  formula, 5. 
va  len'd-at  vd-lPn'Hhl-o),  n.  A 
thief  tube  :  sampling  tube.  Obs. 
va-len'ci-an-ite  ( -rt n -H  ;  -shtfn- 
It),  n.  An  orthoclasc  feldspar 
similar  to  aduluria.  It  is  from 
a  silver  mine  at  Valencia,  Mex. 
Va  len'ci-a  ral'sins  (-shT-a  ; 
-sha),  or  Va  len'cl-as  (-az  ; 
-shaz),  n.  pi.  [From  Valencia , 
Spain.]  Knisins  dipped,  before 
drying,  in  a  mixture  of  hot  lye, 
oif.  and  suit, 
val'ens  +  valance. 
va'ient  (va'l^nt),  a.  [L.  ra¬ 
le  ns.  - entis ,  p.  pr  ]  1.  Worth.  05.*. 
2.  Having  valence  ;  —  only  in 
comp.;  as, Divalent,  mono  valent, 
etc.  [of  valkncia.  I 

va  len'ti  a  (vd-l«'n'6hT-d  ).Var.  | 
Val'en  tine  ( v&l'Pn-tTn),  n.  [1.. 
Valentinus ,  fr.  Valens,  proper 
name,  ir.  L.  valere,  p.  pr.  ra¬ 
te;/.*,  to  be  strong.]  1.  Lit.,  strong; 
healthy  ;  powerful  ;  —  mn.se. 
irop.  name.  L.  Valentinus 
vftl^n-tT'iiKS)  ;  F.  Valentin 
(VaOiiN'tftN');  It.  Valentinq(v iP- 
IPn-te'nd);  Sp.  l  a/rutin  (viFlPn- 
ten')  ;  I*g.  Valentim  (vii/lfN- 
teN');  G.  I'alentin  ( vft'lfn-ten ). 
2.  A  noble  but  too  forgiving 
youth,  one  of  the  “  Two  Gen¬ 
tlemen  of  Verona  ’’  in  Shake¬ 
speare’s  play  of  that  name.  See 
Silvia,  1. 


|  3.  One  of  the  twin  heroes  of  the 

I  old  romance  of  “  Valentine  and 
i  Orson,”  first  printed  in  141*5.  He 
is  carried  off  by  his  uncle.  King 
I  Pepin,  and  becomes  a  courtier. 

I  The  other  twin  is  Orson. 

4.  [G.  Valentin.  J  In  Goethe’s 
I  •*  Faust,”  the  brother  of  Marga¬ 
ret.  Maddened  by  his  sister’s 
shame,  he  attacks  Faust  and 
•  Mephistopheles  when  they  are 
|  serenading  her  and  is  mortally 
1  wounded  by  Faust.  He  dies  ve- 
!  hemently  reproaching  his  sister. 

Valentine  Day,  February  14.  See 
|  St.  Valentine’s  Day. 

val'en  tin-ite  (v&l'rn-tYn-Tt),  n. 

:  [After  Basil  Valentine, Ge r.  15th- 
century  alchemist,  who  discov¬ 
ered  the  properties  of  a  n  t  i- 
j  inonv-]  Min.  Antimony  triox- 
1  ide,  in  orthorhombic  crystals. 

Val'en  tin’s  knife.  Microscopy. 

1  A  knife  with  two  parallel  ad- 
I  justahle  blades,  used  to  cut  thin 
1  slices  of  fresh  tissues. 

val  er  al'de  hyde  (vftPfr-ttl'd?- 
i  hid),  n.  On/.  Chem  Valeric 
aldehyde,  C4H0CHO  ;  any  of 
four  liquid  aldehydes  corre¬ 
sponding  to  the  valeric  acids, 
val  er-am'ide  (-Rm'Td  ;  -Td),  n. 
Also  -id.  [rateric  -f  amide.'] 
('hem.  Any  of  the  amides  corre¬ 
sponding  to  the  valeric  acids. 

1  They  are  crystalline  substances 


of  the  formula  C4II..CONH2. 

Va-le'ri-a  ( vd-le'rl-d),  n  “[L., 
fern,  of  Valerius .J  Fern.  prop, 
name.  F.  Valdrie  (va/la/re')  ; 
It.  Valeria  (va-la'rC-a)  ;  G.  Va¬ 
lerie  ( vii-lfi'rf-?). 
valerian  oil.  See  oil.  Table  J. 
val  'er-in  ( vRl'Pr-Tn ),  n.  I  valeric 
-f  glycerin.]  Chem.  A  glyceryl 
ester  (CirII.ioO,;)  of  valeric  acid. 
It  is  an  oil  and  is  a  constituent  of 
certain  animsl  fats, 
val'er-one  (-<5n),  n.  Chem.  A 
ketone,  (C-iILloCO,  got  ns  an 
oilv  liquid  ny  distilling  calcium 
valerate  with  quicklime 
val'er-yl  (-11),  n.  [valeric  4- 
-;//.]  Chem.  The  hypothetical 
radical  C.-H-jO,  the  radical  of 
valeric  acid.  Cf.  renzoyl. 
val'er-yl-ene  (-Y-len),  n.  Chem. 
A  liquid  hydrocarbon,  Cr,HR  ; 
pentine  ;  specif.,  methyl  ethyl 
acetylene.  CH3C;CC2Hr.. 

||  va^et'  de  pied'  (v  i'l  6'  d?- 
pva').  [ F. ]  A  footman. 

II  Va'let'  de  place' (pi As').  [F.] 
A  valet  who  serves  transient 
travelers  or  strangers,  often,  in 
Europe,  acting  as  guide. 
val'et-dom(  vRl'ft-dhm;  vftl'tt-), 
n.  See  -dom. 

va-le'te  ac  plau'dl-te  [L.] 

arewell  and  applaud, 
val'et-ry  (vfll'f  t-rY),  n.  Attend¬ 
ance  or  service  of  a  valet.  Rare. 


val 'e  tude,  n.  [L.  valetudo.'] 

Health  :  also,  sickness.  Ohs. 
val  e-tu-di-na'ri-a,  n.,  pi.  of 

V  A  LETUP I N  A RUM 
val  e-tu  di-na'ri  um  (vttl/t-tn/- 
dY-na'rY-iZm  ;  115),  n. ;  pi.  -ria 
(-«).  [L.l  An  infirmary  :  a  hos¬ 
pital.  Chiefly  Rom  Antiq. 
val  e-tu 'di  noue  (-ta'dl-mZs),  a. 
Valetudinarian.  Obs. 
valew.  +  value.  [-ward.  I 
vale'ward (val'wPrd), a//r.  Seel 
vale'-wa  ter,  n.  [Cf.  F.  aval 
downstream.]  Water  flowing 
downstream.  Obs.  orR.  [value.  I 
valewe.  +  fallow,  to  fade;| 
valey.  valeye.  f  valley. 
va  li'  (va'ie'),  n.  [Turk.,  fr. 
Ar.  waft.]  A  governor-general 
of  a  vilayet. 

Va'll  (vii'le),  ;/•  [Icel.]  Norse 
Myth.  Otic  of  the  TEsir,  son  of 
Odin,  and  avenger  of  Balder. 
He  survives  Psgnarok. 
vai'iance  (vfll'ydns),  n.  [Cf. 
F.  radiance  See  valiant.] 

1.  Valiancy.  Ohs.  or  R. 

2.  Esteem.  Obs. 

3.  A  valiant  deed.  Ohs. 
val'iant.  adv.  Valiantly.  Ohs. 
vai'iant,  n.  A  valiant  person. 
Obs. 

vallantlse.  n.  [OF.  Sc  F.  vaillan- 
tise.]  Valiantness.  Obs. 
valiaunce.  +  valiance. 
val'id,  v.  t.  [Cf.  F.  valider  to 


validate.]  To  vouch  for  ;  to  cor¬ 

roborate.  Obs. 
val'id-ly,  adv.  of  valid. 
val'id-ness,  n.  See  -ness. 
val'i-dol  (vRl'Y-dOl  ;  -dbl),  n. 
Pharm.  Menthol  valerate, 
Ci.-.I^sO?.  a  liquid  of  mild  odor 
and  cooling  taste,  used  as  an 
antiseptic  and  antihysteric, 
val'i-dome.  Var.  of  vallidom. 
val'inch  (vfll'Ynch),  n.  (Cf.  F. 
avaler  to  let  down,  drink  up. 
Cf.  avalanche.]  A  tube  for 
drawing  liquors  from  a  cask  by 
tlie  bunghole 

valk.  f  wake.  [kyrie.I 

Val'kyT,  Val-kyr'i-a,  w.=Val-| 
vail.  +  wall. 

vail.  n.  [Cf.  I>.  vallis  valley, 
hollow.]  A  ditch.  Obs 
val-lan'cy  ( v/T-lfin'sY),  n  [Cf. 
valance.]  A  17th-century  wig. 
Obs. 

val'lar  (vRl'dr),a.  [L.ratearts.] 
Of  or  pert,  to  arampart..4rc5aic. 
val'lar,  >/.  A  vallar  crown.  — 
vallar  crown,  Rom.  Antiq.,  a 
gold  crown  with  palisades,  be¬ 
stowed  on  the  soldier  who  first 
surmounted  the  rampart  and 
broke  into  the  enemy’s  camp, 
val'lar-y  (-Y),  a.  Val’lar  ;  —  used 
esp.  in  heraldry.  —  v  al  1  a  r  y 
crown,  a  vallar  crown, 
val'late  ( vai'ilt),  a.  [L.  ralla- 
tus  surrounded  with  a  rampart. 


See  \  illation.]  Having  a  rim 

around  a  depression, 
val'lat  ed  ( v&Kat-i  d),  a.  Pro¬ 
vided  witli  a  rampart, 
val'la-to-ry  (vfil'd-t6-rY),  a.  Of, 
pert,  to,  or  for,  a  vallation.  Ohs. 
valle  FALL,  M.  6f  v. 
valler.  +  waller. 

Val  let’8'  pills  (vA'I^z').  [After 
Dr.  Va  I  let  of  Paris  ]  Med.  Pills 
containing  sulphate  of  iron  and 
carbonate  of  sodium,  mixed 
with  saccharine  matter;  — 
called  also  Vallet’s  mass, 
valley  board.  Arch.  A  board  for 
tlie  reception  of  the  lead  gutter 
in  the  valley  of  l  roof.  The 
valley  hoard  and  lead  gutter  are 
not  usual  111  the  Fnited  States, 
val'ley-let,  n.  A  little  valley.  R. 
valley  oak.  California  white 
oak  ( Qvercus  lohata),  a  lofty 
shade  tree,  with  brittle  wood, 
valley  quail,  valley  partridge. 
The  California  quail.  See  quail. 
valley  rafter,  or  valley  piece. 
Arch.  The  rafter  which  sup¬ 
ports  the  valley, 
val-llc'u-la  (vi?-lYk'fl-ld),  n.;  pi. 
-UL.E  (-le).  [L.,  a  little  valley.] 
Anat.  3r  Rot.  Vallecula.  —  val- 
lic'u-lar  Mar),  a. 
val'li-dom  ( v&l'Y-dttm),  n.  [Cf. 
value  ;  -dom.]  Value  ;  worth  ; 
amount.  Scot.  6f  Dial.  Eno • 
vallles.  +  valise. 


f<Tod,  foot ;  out,  oil ;  chair  ;  go  ;  sing,  iqk  ;  then,  thin ;  nature,  verdure  (250) ;  K  =  ch  in  O.  ich,  ach  (144) ;  boN  ;  yet ;  zli  =  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Guid*. 
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of  monocotyledonous  aquatic  herbs  (order  Naiadales),  dis-  I 
tinguisiied  by  having  flowers  with  the  tube  of  the  perianth 
more  or  less  adnate  to  the  ovary,  and  the  carpels  united  ' 
in  fruit.  There  are  4  genera  and  about  40  species,  includ¬ 
ing  several  water  weeds.  —  vaFliS-ne'rl-a'ceous  (vSl'Is- 
ne'rl-a'sh&s),  a. 

Val  lorn  bro'san  (vSFdm-bro's&u),  n.  Eccl.  Hist.  A  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Beuedictine  Congregation  of  Vallombrosa,  Italy, 
founded  in  the  11th  century  and  suppressed  in  I860. 
Val-lo'ta  (va-lo'td),  n.  [NL.,  after  Antoine  V allot,  French 
botanist.]  Bot.  A  genus  of  South  African  amaryllidaceous 
bulbous  plants  distinguished  by  the  long  funnel-shaped 
perianth  tube  and  the  winged  seeds.  V.  purpurea ,  the 
only  species,  is  the  Scarborough  lily  of  florists, 
vallum  (val'wm),  n.;  pi.  L.  valla  (-a),  E.  vallums  (-umz). 
[L.  See  wall.]  Rom.  Anliq.  A  rampart ;  a  wall,  as  in  a 
fortified  cam  p;  esp. ,  a  rampart  set  with  a  palisade  or  stakes. 
Va  lols'  (v41wa'),  a.  [F.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  house 
of  Valois,  a  French  royal  family  reigning  from  1328  to  1589. 
Valois  headdress,  an  arrangement  of  the  hair,  for  women, 
drawn  back  from  the  forehead  into  a  roll, 
va-lo'nl-a  (vd-lo'nT-d),  n.  [It.  vallotiia,vallonea,  fr.  NGr. 
/SaAai'td,  PaAa.vt.8td,  the  holm  oak,  /3aAapi,  fiaXaviSi,  ail 
acorn,  fr.  Gr.  paAavos.]  1.  The  immature  dried  acorn 
cups  of  the  valouia  oak.  They  contain  from  25  to  40  per 
cent  of  tannin,  and  are  used  in  tanning  and  dyeing,  gen¬ 
erally  mixed  with  other  substances.  When  ground  they 
yield  the  so-called  valonia  flour.  Cf.  camata. 

2.  [cap.]  [NL.,  fr.  It.  valonia;  peril,  from  its  resemblance 
to  an  acorn.]  Bot.  A  genus  of  marine  green  algte  consti¬ 
tuting  the  family  Valoniaceae.  The  thallus  is  a  single 
oval  or  cylindrical  multinucleate  cell,  often  an  inch  long, 
valonia  oak.  A  tall  evergreen  oak  ( Quercus  .rgilops)  of 
southeastern  Europe  and  Asia  Minor.  Its  prickly  acorn 
cups  (valonia)  and  immature  acorns  (camata)  are  of  com¬ 
mercial  importance.  The  wood  is  used  for  furniture, 
val'or,  val'our  (vdl'er),  n.  [ME.  valour,  OF.  valor,  valur, 
valour ,  F.  valeur,  LL.  valor,  fr.  L.  valere  to  be  strong,  or 
worth.  See  valiant.]  1.  Value ;  worth.  Obs. 

2.  Strength  of  mind  or  spirit  which  enables  a  man  to  en¬ 
counter  danger  with  firmness;  personal  bravery;  courage. 

For  contemplation  he  and  valor  formed.  Milton. 

3.  A  brave  man  ;  a  man  of  valor.  Rare.  Ld.  Lytton. 
Syn.— Heroism,  bravery,  gallantry,  boldness,  intrepidity, 
fearlessness.  See  courage. 

val'or  i-za'tion  (vdFer-T-za'shdn  ;  -I-za'shdn),  n.  [Pg.  va- 
loriza^ao.]  Act  or  process  of  attempting  to  give  an  arbi¬ 
trary  market  value  or  price  toacommodity  by  governmental 
interference,  as  by  maintaining  a  purchasing  fund,  making 
loans  to  producers  to  enable  them  to  hold  tlieir  products, 
etc. ;  —  used  chiefly  of  such  action  by  Brazil. 
val'or-OUS  (vSl'er-ds),  a.  [Cf.  F.  valeureuz ,  LL.  valoro- 
sus .]  1.  Having  value  or  worth.  Obs. 

2.  Possessing,  exhibiting,  or  characteristic  of,  valor;  brave. 
—  val'or-ous  ly,  adv.  —  val'or-ous  ness,  n. 

Val-sal'van  (vdl-sXl'vdn),  or,  incorrectly,  Val-sal'vi-an 
(-vT-dn),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  Valsalva,  an  Italian  anat¬ 
omist  of  the  17tli  century.  — Valsalvan  experiment,  Med., 
the  process  of  inflating  the  middle  ear  by  closing  the 
mouth  and  nostrils,  and  blowing  so  as  to  puff  out  the 
cheeks.  —  V.  sinuses.  =  sinuses  of  Valsalva. 
val'U-a-ble  (vtt'4-d-b’l),  a.  1.  Susceptible  of  being  meas¬ 
ured  or  estimated  as  to  value  ;  appraisable  ;  as,  treasures 
of  character  not  valuable  in  money. 

2.  Of  financial  or  market  value,  esp.  in  considerable  de¬ 
gree  ;  commanding  or  worth  a  good  price ;  as,  a  valuable 
horse,  farm,  cargo,  franchise. 

3.  Of  considerable  worth  in  any  respect ;  worthy  ;  esti¬ 
mable  ;  precious  ;  as,  a  valuable  friend  ;  valuable  counsel. 
Syn.  —  Valuable,  precious.  That  is  valuable  which  lias 
either  permanent  worth  or  useful  qualities ;  precious  im¬ 
plies  high  value,  whether  intrinsic  or  resulting  from  some 
association ;  as,  a  valuable  property,  a  valuable  citizen ; 
“[Wisdom]  is  more  precious  than  rubies”  (Pror.  iii.  15)  ; 
“  precious  friends  ”  (Shak.).  See  costly,  rich,  price. 
valuable  consideration,  Laic,  an  equivalent  or  compensation 
having  value  given  for  a  thing  purchased,  as  money,  mar¬ 
riage,  services,  etc.  It  may  consist  either  in  some  right, 
interest,  profit,  or  benefit  accruing  to  one  party,  or  some 
responsibility,  forbearance,  detriment,  or  loss,  exercised 
by,  or  falling  upon,  the  other  party. 

val'U  a  ble,  n.  A  precious  possession ;  a  thing  of  value, 
esp.  a  small  thing,  as  a  jewel ;  —  used  mostly  in  pi. 
val'u-ate  (v51'u-at),  v.  t.  To  place  a  value  on;  to  value.  Rare. 
val  U  a'tion  (-a'shdn),n.  1.  Act  of  valuing,  or  of  estimat¬ 
ing  value  or  worth ;  act  of  setting  a  price ;  estimation  ; 
appraisement ;  as,  a  valuation  of  lands  ;  a  valuation  of  life. 

2.  Value  set  upon  a  thing  ,  estimated  value  ;  as,  the  goods 
sold  for  more  than  their  valuation. 

3.  Life  Insurance.  The  determination  of  the  present  value 
of  a  policy  as  determined  by  the  present  value  of  all  the 
premiums  expected  to  be  received  on  the  policy ;  —  called 
gross  valuation  when  based  upon  the  total  premiums  (net 
premiums,  plus  loading,  etc.),  and  net  valuation,  or  usually 
simply  valuation,  when  based  upon  the  net  premiums,  the 
value  in  the  latter  case  being  equal  to  the  reserve  (which 
see).  The  net  valuation  is  the  one  actually  used. 

valuation  survey.  Forestry.  The  measurement  or  other 
detailed  study  of  the  stand  upon  an  area.  Two  kinds  are 
distinguished :  a  The  strip  survey,  which  comprises  the 
measurement  of  the  stand,  or  a  given  portion  of  it,  upon 
strips  usually  1  chain  wide,  b  The  plot  survey,  which  com¬ 
prises  the  measurement  of  the  stana,  or  a  given  portion  of 
it,  upon  isolated  jdots  not  in  the  form  of  strips. 
val'U-a'tor  (vXl'u-a'ter),  n.  One  who  assesses,  or  sets  a 
value  on,  anything;  an  appraiser.  Swift. 

val'ue  (vSl'u),  n.  [OF.  value,  fr.  valoir,  p.  p.  valu,  to  be 
worth,  fr.  L.  valere  to  be  strong,  to  be  worth.  See  val¬ 
iant.]  1.  The  property  or  aggregate  properties  of  a  thing 
by  which  it  i3  rendered  useful  or  desirable,  or  the  degree 
of  such  property  or  sum  of  properties;  worth  ;  excellence; 
utility  ;  importance. 

That  all  the  world  he  set  at  no  value.  Chaucer. 

Ye  are  of  more  value  than  many  sparrows.  Matt.  x.  31. 
2.  Specif.  :  Economics,  a  Efficiency  in  exchange  ;  power 


which  an  object  confers  upon  its  possessor,  irrespective  of 
political  compulsion  or  personal  sentiment,  to  command 
the  commodities  and  services  of  others;  purchasing  power 
in  the  abstract,  b  Concrete  purchasing  power  ;  the  specif¬ 
ic  quantity  of  another  object  for  which  a  given  object  can 
be  exchanged ;  a  price  w  hich  can  be  actually  obtained. 
The  value  of  an  article  depends,  not  upon  its  total  utility, 
but  upon  its  marginal  utility  (see  under  utility),  dimin¬ 
ishing  as  the  supply  increases.  It  will  usually  be  propor¬ 
tionate  to  the  cost  of  production ;  because  when  the  value 
of  an  article  is  above  its  cost  producers  will  tend  to  in¬ 
crease  the  supply,  while  if  its  value  is  below  its  cost  pro¬ 
ducers  will  tend  to  diminish  the  supply,  c  Proper  price  ; 
the  quantity  of  money,  goods,  or  services  which  an  arti¬ 
cle  is  likely  to  command  in  the  long  run,  as  distinct  from 
its  price  in  an  individual  instance ;  a  legitimate  price,  as 
distinct  from  an  unfair  or  extortionate  one  ;  —  sometimes 
called  normal  value,  in  contrast  to  market  value. 

The  commercial  or  competitive  theory  bases  value  unon  what 
the  buyer  is  willing  and  able  to  offer  for  an  article  :  the  social¬ 
istic  theory  bases  it  upon  what  the  article  has  cost  the  seller  in 
the  way  ol  toil  and  sacrifice.  A.  T.  Hadley. 

d  The  estimate  which  an  individual  places  upon  some  of 
his  possessions  as  compared  with  others,  independently 
of  any  intent  to  sell ;  —  sometimes  called  subjective  value , 
or,  less  correctly,  value  in  ?z.sc,aud  employed  in  a  loose  sense 
as  nearly  equivalent  to  utility. 

Value  in  use  is  utility,  and  nothing  else,  and  in  political  econ¬ 
omy  should  be  called  by  that  name  und  no  other.  F.  A.  Walker. 
3.  Precise  signification  ;  import ;  as,  the  value  of  a  word. 
4  Esteem  ;  regard  ;  also,  estimated  worth  ;  valuation  ;  as, 
one's  value  for  a  friend.  Obs.  or  R.  Dryden. 

5.  Music.  The  relative  length  or  duration  of  a  tone  or  uote, 
answering  to  quantity  in  prosody ;  thus,  a  quarter  note 
has  the  value  of  two  eighth  notes. 

6.  a  That  property  of  a  color  by  which  it  is  distinguished  as 
bright  or  dark  ;  luminosity.  See  color,  1;  light,  1  c  b  De¬ 
gree  of  lightness  as  conditioned  by  the  presence  of  white 
or  pale  color,  or  their  opposites,  c  Hence,  in  painting 
and  other  graphic  arts,  the  relation  of  one  part  or  detail 
in  a  picture  to  another  with  respect  to  light  and  shade,  esp. 
as  affected  by  considerations  of  brightness  or  shadow,  of 
distance,  surface  texture,  and  atmospheric  plane.  Thus  a 
detail  is  out  of  value  when  it  is  too  light  or  too  dark  to  pre¬ 
serve  the  relationship  of  tone  which  it  should  have  in  the 
given  surroundings,  distance,  etc. 

7-  In  form  valew.  Valor.  Obs.  Spenser. 

8  Math.  Any  particular  quantitative  determination  ;  as, 
a  function’s  value  for  some  special  value  of  its  argument. 

9  A  valuable  consideration,  as  in  value  received,  a  phrase 
often  used,  esp.  on  negotiable  paper,  to  denote  that  it  was 
given  for  a  valuable  consideration. 

10.  pi.  The  valuable  ingredients  to  be  obtained  by  treat¬ 
ment  from  any  mass  or  compound ;  specif. ,  the  precious 
metals  contained  in  rock,  gravel,  or  the  like  ;  as,  the  vein 
carries  good  values  ;  the  values  on  the  hanging  walls. 

Syn.  —  See  price. 

at  value,  Com.,  at  the  value  fixed  by  the  ruling,  or  current, 
market  price ;  —  a  phrase  used  where  j^oods  are  sold  sub¬ 
ject  to  the  price  beuig  fixed  at  some  time  later  than  the 
sale,  as  when  shipment  is  made.  —  v.  of  service,  Railroad 
Transportation ,  the  highest  sum  which  any  particular  class 
of  shippers  will  pay  rather  than  forgo  sending  their  goods 
by  the  route  charging  it.  Such  imposition  of  transportation 
charges  on  this  basis  is  called  “  charging  what  the  traffic 
will  bear.”  —  v.  received,  a  phrase  usually  employed  in  a  bill 
of  exchange  or  a  promissory  note,  to  denote  that  it  was  not 
given  without  a  consideration, as  if  an  accommodation  note, 
val'ue  (vXl'u),  v.  t. ;  val'ued  (-ud) ;  val'u-ing  (-u-Tng). 

1.  To  estimate  the  value,  or  worth,  of ;  to  rate  at  a  certain 
price  or  value  ;  to  appraise ;  also,  now  rarely,  to  reckon  or 
regard  with  respect  to  number,  power,  amount,  etc. ;  to 
rate  ;  to  estimate  ;  as,  to  value  a  house  at  Si 0,000. 

The  queen  is  valued  thirty  thousand  strong.  Shak. 

2.  To  rate  or  regard  highly;  to  have  in  high  esteem;  to 
appreciate;  prize;  esteem. 

Which  of  the  dukes  he  values  most.  Shak. 

3.  To  raise  to  estimation ;  to  cause  to  have  value,  either 
real  or  apparent ;  to  enhance  in  value.  Obs. 

Some  value  themselves  to  their  country  by  jealousies  of  the 
crown.  Sir  W.  Temple. 

4.  To  take  note  or  account  of  ;  to  regard  ;  esp.,  to  regard 
carefully  or  as  of  importance.  Now  Rare. 

In  sickness  .  .  .  the  mind  doth  value  every  moment.  Bacon. 

5.  To  be  worth  ;  to  be  equal  to  in  value.  Obs. 

The  peace  between  the  French  and  us  not  values 

The  cost  that  did  conclude  it.  Shak. 

6.  To  represent  as  rich,  trustworthy,  or  solvent.  Obs. 
Syn.  —  Compute,  rate,  appraise  ;  esteem,  respect,  regard, 
prize,  appreciate.  See  estimate. 

val'ue,  v.  i.  In  the  phrase :  to  value  upon,  Com.,  to  draw  a 
bill  on  or  against.  Eng. 

val'ued  (-ud ),  pret.  &  p.  p.  of  value;  specif.:  a.  Highly 
regarded  ;  esteemed;  prized;  as,  a  valued  friend.  — valued 
policy.  Fire  Insurance,  a  policy  in  which  the  value  of  the 
goods,  property,  or  interest  insured  is  specified  ;  —  opposed 
to  open  policy.  —  v. -policy  law.  Fire  Insurance,  a  law  requir¬ 
ing  insurance  companies  to  pay  to  the  insured,  in  case  of 
total  loss,  the  full  amount  of  the  insurance,  regardless 
of  the  actual  value  of  the  property  at  the  time  of  the  loss, 
valv'al  (vdl'vdl),  valv'ar  (vSl'vdr),  a.  [From  valve.] 
Biol.  Valvular,  —  valval  view,  Bot.,  the  vie%v  of  a  diatom  in 
which  the  surface  of  one  of  the  valves  is  next  the  observer ; 
—  called  also  side  view.  Opposed  to  zonal  view. 

Val-va'ta  (vSl-va'td),  n.  [NL.  See  valvate.]  Zool.  a 
A  genus  of  fresh-water  tamioglossate  operculate 
gastropods  having  the  gill  attached  only  by  its 
base,  so  that  it  forms  a  featherlike  process  out- 
side  the  shell  when  extended,  b  An  order  of  yaivata  ( j r 
starfishes  having  on  the  dorsal  surface  plates  tricarinata). 
covered  with  a  mail  of  minute  granules.  Nat.  size, 

valv'ate  (vdl'vat),  a.  [L.  valvatus  having  folding  doors. 
See  valve.]  1.  Resembling,  or  serving  as,  a  valve;  con¬ 
sisting  of,  or  opening  by,  a  valve  or  valves  ;  valvular. 

2.  Bot.  a  Meeting  at  the  edges  without  overlapping;  — 
said  of  sepals  or  petals  in  aestivation,  and  of  leaves  in  ver¬ 
nation.  b  Opening  as  if  by  doors  or  valves,  as  most  cap¬ 
sules,  some  anthers,  etc. 


valve  (v51v),  n.  [L.  valva  the  leaf,  fold,  or  valve  of  ft 
door:  cf.  F.  valve.]  1.  A  door;  esp.,  one  of  a  pair  ol 
folding  doors,  or  one  of  the  leaves  of  such  a  door. 

2.  Mech.  Any  of  numerous  devices  by  which  the  flow  ol! 
liquid,  air  or  other  gas,  loose  material  in  bulk,  etc.,  may 
be  started,  stopped,  or  regulated  by  a  movable  part  which 
opens,  Bhuts,  or  partially  obstructs  one  or  more  ports  oi 
passageways  ;  also,  the  movable  part  of  such  a  device.  Cf. 
4th  cock,  6.  The  movable  part  may  be  a  hinged  lid  or  disk, 
a  ball  which  lifts  or  rolls,  a  plug  or  disk  with  beveled  edge 
fitting  in  a  correspondingly  shaped  seat,  a  swiveling  plate, 
any  of  many  variously  shaped  sliding  devices,  a  rocking 
or  rotating  plug  oi  cylinder  partly  cut  away  to  permit 
flow  in  certain  positions,  etc.  Valves  may  be  operated  by 
the  difference  of  fluid  pressure  on  opposite  sides  of  the 
movable  part,  by  hand,  or  mechanically.  They  often  close 
by  their  own  weight  or  by  a  spring.  See  check  valve, 

EXPANSION  VALVE,  GATE  VALVE,  LIFT  VALVE,  PISTON  VALVE, 
SAFETY  VALVE,  SLIDE  VALVE,  THROTTLE  VALVE,  etc. 

3.  Elec.  Any  device,  as  a  kind  of  vacuum  tube  or  of  elec¬ 
trolytic  cell,  that  permits  a  flow  of  current  in  one  direc¬ 
tion  only,  used  esp.  for  rectifying  alternating  currents. 

4.  Anal.  Any  of  various  structures  for  temporarily  clos¬ 
ing  a  passage  or  orifice  or  for  permitting  a  movement  of 
fluid  in  one  direction  only.  It  may  consist  of  a  sphincter 
muscle  or  of  two,  sometimes  three,  membranous  folds  in¬ 
clined  in  the  normal  direction  of  now.  Reversal  of  this 
direction  causes  their  free  edges  to  come  together.  Such 
valves  are  numerous  in  the  veins  and  lymphatics.  See  also 
mitral,  tricuspid,  and  semilunar  valves. 

5-  Bot.  a  One  of  the  segments  or  pieces  into  which  a  de¬ 
hiscing  capsule  or  legume  separates,  b  The  lidlike  por¬ 
tion  of  certain  anthers,  as  of  the  barberry.  C  One  of  the 
two  silicified  shells  or  incasing  membranes  of  a  diatom. 

6.  Zool.  a  One  of  the  distinct  pieces,  usually  movably  ar¬ 
ticulated,  of  which  the  shell  of  lamellibrancli  mollusks, 
brachiopods,  barnacles,  and  some  other  shell-bearing  ani¬ 
mals  consists,  b  One  of  the  pieces  forming  the  sheath  of 
the  ovipositor  or  external  genital  organs  of  many  insects. 
7-  Music.  A  device  in  instruments  of  the  horn  and  trum¬ 
pet  class  for  quickly  varying  the  tube  length  in  order  to 
change  the  fundamental  tone  by  some  definite  interval. 
It  is  usually  either  a  form  of  piston  or  rotary  valve.  On 
depressing  its  key,  the  valve  deflects  the  air  through  a 
supplementary  tube.  Three  valves  are  commonly  used, 
lowering  the  tone  respectively  by  a  step,  half  step,  and  a 
step  and  a  half.  By  their  means  the  natural  brass  instru¬ 
ments  are  rendered  chromatic,  but  this  and  their  compar¬ 
ative  ease  and  quickness  of  manipulation  are  somew  hat 
offset  by  the  inferiority  of  tone  caused  by  the  angles  w  hich 
they  introduce  into  the  air  column. 

valve  of  Bau  hln' (bo-'SN')  [after  G.  Bauhin,  French  anato¬ 
mist],  Anat.,  the  lleocsecal  valve.  —  v.  of  Has'ner  (has'nSr) 
[after  Joseph  von  Hasner  (1819-92),  Austrian  oculist],  Anat., 
an  imperfect  valve  at  the  opening  of  the  nasal  duct  into 
the  inferior  meatus  of  the  nose.  —  v.  of  Vieus/ sens'  (vyG'- 
saN')  [after  R.  Vieussens  (1641-1715),  French  anatomist], 
Anat.  j  a  thin  lamina  of  white  matter  extending  betw  een  the 
superior  peduncles  of  the  cerebellum,  forming  the  roof  of 
the  upper  or  anterior  part  of  the  fourth  ventricle.  —  valves 
of  Kerck'ring  (kgrk'rTng)  (after  Theodor Eerckring  (1640-93), 
German  physician].  Anat.,  the  valvulae  conniventes. 
valve  chest-  Mach.  A  chamber  in  which  a  valve  works  ; 
specif.,  a  steam  chest. 

valved  (v&lvd),  a.  Having  a  valve  or  valves  ;  valvate. 
valve  gear.  Mach.  Any  of  numerous  gears  by  which 
motion  is  given  to  the  valve  or  valves  of  an  engine* 
esp.  of  a  steam  engine  ;  specif.,  such  a  gear  for  a  steam  en¬ 
gine  by  which  the  cut-off  may  be  varied  while  the  engine  is 
running,  and  the  engine  started,  stopped,  or  reversed.  Cf . 
loose  eccentric.  The  link  motion  (which  see)  forms  an  im¬ 
portant  class  pf  valve  gears,  and  is  simplified  in  the  radl&l 
gear  by  replacing  either  or  both  of  the  eccentrics,  and  some¬ 
times  also  the  slotted  link,  by  one  or  more  radius  rods,  etc. 
Hackworth’s  valve  gear  (fig.  1  in  lllust.)  is  a  typical  radial 
gear  with  one  eccen¬ 
tric.  Reversing  is  ef¬ 
fected  by  tilting  over 
the  slotted  link  (C)  to 
the  dotted  position.  Joy’s 
valve  gear  (fig.  2)  takes 
its  motion  from  the  con-  Valve  Gears.  A  Valve  Rod  ; 
necting  rod  (H).  as  do  B  Eccentric 

some  others.  Marshall’s  valve  gear  (fig.  3)  has  one  eccentric 
and  no  slotted  link.  Reversing  is  accomplished  by  moving 
over  the  swinging  link  (not  showm)  which  carries  the 
pivoted  support  (E )  of  the  radius  rod.  The  Corliss  valve  gear 
is  atrip  gear  in  which  a  central  wrist  plate,  moved  by  an 
eccentric  rod,  operates  four  rocking  valves,  one  steam 
valve  and  one  exhaust  valve  at  each  end  of  the  cylinder, 
valve'less.  a.  Having  no  valve  or  valves  ;  specif.,  Mach., 
having  no  separate  valve,  as  a  two-cycle  engine  in  which 
the  piston,  in  covering  or  uncovering  port  openings  in  the 
cylinder,  acts  as  a  valve  to  control  admission  and  exhaust, 
valve'let,  n.  A  little  valve;  a  valvule;  esp.,  one  of  the 
pieces  which  compose  the  outer  covering  of  a  pericarp, 
val'vu-la  (vSl'vu-ld),  n. ;  pi.  valvule  (-le).  [NL.,  dim. 
fr.  L.  valva  valve  of  a  door.]  Anat.  A  little  valve  or  fold. 
||  val'vu-lae  con'ni-ven'tes  (v&l'vfi-le  kbn'T-vfin'tez)  [NL., 
closing  valves],  Anat.,  transverse  or  oblique  folds  of  the 
mucous  membrane  lining  the  small  intestine,  which  serve 
to  detain  the  food  and  to  increase  the  surface  for  secretion 
and  absorption.  They  bear  villi  upon  their  surface.  The 
two  layers  are  bound  together  by  submucous  tissue.  They 
become  fewr  and  disappear  in  the  low'er  part  of  the  ileum. 
val'VU-lar  (vdl'vG-lar),  a.  [Cf.  F.  r alvulaire.]  1.  Of  or 
pert,  to  a  valve  or  valves  ;  specif.,  Med.,  of  or  pert,  to  the 
valves  of  the  heart;  as,  valvular  disease. 

2.  Containing,  or  opening  by,  valves  ;  serving  as  a  valve, 
valvu-li'tls  (vSl'vu-ll'tTs),  n.  [NL.  See  valvula  ;  -itis.} 
Med.  Inflammation  of  a  valve  of  the  heart  or  of  a  vein. 
val'yl-ene(vSl'T-len),  n.  [?7//erian-f--y/-{-  -ene.]  Chem.  An 
uiisaturatedhydrocarbon,CriHn,relatedboth  toethyleneand 
acetylene.  It  is  a  volatile  liquid  with  a  garlic  odor  formed 
by  action  of  alcoholic  potash  on  valery lene  dibromide. 
vam'Brace  (vdm'bras),  n.  [F.  avant-bras,  lit.,  forearm  ; 
avant  fere  -j-  bras  arm.  Cf.  vantbrace.]  In  medieval 
armor,  the  piece  designed  to  protect  the  arm  from  the 
elbow  to  the  wrist.  See  rerebrace,  lllust. 


val  lo'ne  oak  (vd-l<5'n6).  Var. 

of  valonia  oak. 
vtd-lo'ni-a.  Var.  of  valonia. 
val'ly  (v&l'T;  vAl'T).  Dial. 
Eng.  var.  of  felloe. 
Va-lo/nl-a'ce-a(vd-l5/nT-a'pe-e), 
n.pl.  [NL.l  Bot.  See  valonia, 
2.  —  va-loni-a'ceous  (-shits),  a. 
valop.  +  wallop. 
val'or-ous-ness.  n.  See  -ness. 
val'oui.  Var.  of  valor. 


valouwe.  f  fallow. 
Val'pa-rai'so  oak  (v&l'pd-ra'- 
zfl).  The  canon  live  oak.  Calif. 
vals.  va’Be.  false. 
valse  (v&ls),  n.  [F.]  Music.  = 
waltz,  esp.  a  concert  waltz. 
valBen,  valson.  ^  fausen. 
v&lsere.  falser. 
valsllche.  +  falsf.lt. 
valter.  +  falter,  water. 
val'u-a-bl.  Valuable.  Ref.  Sp. 


val'u-a-ble-ness,  n.  See  -ness. 
val'u-a-bly,  adv.  of  valuable. 
val'u  a'tlon-al  (-a'shtfn-dl),  a. 
Of  or  pertaining  to  valuation. 
val'ue-leRS,  a.  See  -less. 
val'ue-lesa  ness.  n.  See -ness. 
val'u-er  (vttl'0-Sr),  n.  One  who 
values. 

valure.  *1*  valor. 

valure,  n.  Value  ;  worth.  Obs. 

valorous.  +  valorous. 


valv.  Valve.  Ref.  Sp. 
val'va  (vttl'vd),  n. ;  pi.  valv.b 
(-ve).  [L.]  Anat.  A  valve, 
val'va-sor  (vai'vd-sftr).  Var.  of 

VAVASOR. 

valve  box.  =  valve  chest. 
valve  casing.  =  valve  chest. 
valve.or  valved. coupling.  A  pipe 
coupling  containing  a  valve, 
valve  face.  Mach.  The  part  of  the 
surface  of  a  valve  which  comes 


in  contact  with  the  valve  seat, 
va^e  motion.  =  valve  gear. 
valve  ring.  =  relief  frame. 
valve  view  =  valval  view. 
val-vif'er-ous  ( v&l-vTf'er-tfs),  a. 
[valve  -4-  -ferou&i]  Having  a 
valve  or  valves. 

valv'i-form  (vft  l'v  Y-f  8  r  in),  a. 
Like,  or  acting  as,  a  valve, 
val'vule  (vfil'vnl),  n.  [Cf.  F. 
valvule.]  A  small  valve  or  valve¬ 


like  structure, 
valyaunt.  +  valiant. 
valye.  +  vail.  [Dulcin.l 

val'zin  (vfil'zYn),  v.  Pharni.] 
vam'braced  (v  ttm'b  r  a  s  t),  a. 
Wearing  a  vamhrace. 
va-moser(vd-m5s';  va'mSs),  va¬ 
moose'  (vd-nvYos'),  r.  t.  1.  [Sp. 
vamos  let  us  go.]  To  depart 

?uickly  :  to  decamp  ;  to  depart 
rom.  Amer.  Slang. 


ale,  senate,  c&re,  flm,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofa;  eve,  £vent,  find,  recent,  maker;  ice,  ill;  old,  6bey,  orb,  6dd,  s&ft,  connect; 

U  Foreign  Word.  +  Obsolete  Variant  of.  +  combined  with.  =  equals. 


use,  unite,  Grn,  tip,  circus,  menu ; 


VAMP 
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VANITY 


Vamp  (vSinp),  n.  [ME.  vampe ,  vaumpe ,  vauntpe,  F 
avautpied  the  forefoot,  vamp  ;  avant  before,  fore  -f  pied 
foot,  L.  pes.  See  advance,  van  of  au  army  *  foot  "1 

1.  A  short  hose  coming  to  the  calf,  formerly  sometimes 
worn  over  a  stocking  ;  a  sock.  Obs.  or  Dial. 

2.  The  part  of  a  hoot  or  shoe  above  the  sole  and  welt,  and 
in  front  of  the  ankle  seam  ;  an  upper.  See  shoe,  Illusl. 

3.  Any  piece  added  to  an  old  thing  to  make  it  look  new. 

4.  Music.  An  accompaniment,  generally  improvised,  con¬ 
sisting  of  a  repeated  succession  of  simple  chords. 

vamp,  i'.  t.  ;  vamped  (vimpt) ;  vamp'ino.  1.  To  provide, 
as  a  shoe,  with  new  upper  leather  ;  hence,  to  piece,  as  any 
old  thing,  with  a  new  part ;  to  patch  ;  —  often  with  up. 

1  had  never  much  hopes  of  your  ramped  play.  Swift. 

2.  Music.  To  make  a  vamp  to  ;  to  improvise. 

V&inp,  v.  i.  3fusic.  To  play  a  vamp, 
vam'pire  (vSm'pir),  n.  Also  vampyre.  [F.  vampire  (cf. 
It.  vampiro ,  G.  vampyr ,  D.  vampir ),  fr.  Slavic  ;  cf.  Servian 
vampir ;  peril,  ultimately  connected  with  Turk.  dial,  uber 
witch.]  1.  A  bloodsucking  ghost  or  reanimated  body  of 
a  dead  person  ;  a  soul  or  reanimated  body  of  a  dead  per¬ 
son  believed  to  come  from  the  grave  and  wander  about  by 
night  sucking  the  blood  of  persons  asleep,  causing  their 
death.  This  superstition  is  now  prevalent  in  parts  of  east¬ 
ern  Europe,  ami  was  esp.  current  in  Hungary  about  1730. 

The  persons  who  turn  vampires  are  generally  wizards,  witches, 
suicides,  and  persons  who  have  come  to  a  violent  end,  or  have 
been  cursed  by  their  parents  or  by  the  church.  Encyc.  Brit. 

2.  Fig.  :  One  who  lives  by  preying 
tiouer  ;  a  bloodsucker. 

3.  Also  vampire  bat.  Any  of  cer¬ 

tain  bats  so  called  because  they  are 
or  were  popularly  (but  in  most  cases 
incorrectly)  supposed  to  suck  the 
blood  of  animals ;  esp.  :  a  The 
great  or  false  vampire  (l  'ampyrus 
spectrum)  and  species  of  the  genus 
Phyllosloma,  which  are  large  but 
probably  entirely  harmless  South  and 
Central  American  leaf-nosed  bats,  b  IIea(l  °f  False  Vampire 
Any  of  those,  the  true  vampires,  which  *  1  spectrum). 

actually  suck  the  blood  of  an¬ 
imals,  including  men.  They 
belong  to  the  South  American 
genera  Desniodus ,  Dixmus ,  and 
Diphylla ,  of  the  family  Phyllo- 
etomatidae.  Their  incisor  and 
canine  teeth  are  modified  for 
cutting,  the  stomach  is  small 
and  tubular,  and  the  intestine 
very  short  and  not  adapted  for  Skull  of  True  Vampire  ( Des - 
any  food  except  blood.  The  best-  modus). 

known  species  (Desniodus  nifus)  is  reddish  brown,  tailless, 
and  not  much  over  three  inches  long.  Its  bite  is  not  dan¬ 
gerous.  c  Incorrectly,  any  of  various  Old  World  fruit  bats. 

vam-pir'ic  (vSm-ptr'Tk),  a.  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  resem¬ 
bling,  a  vampire. 

Vam'pir-lsm  (vXm'pir-Tz’m ;  vSm'pT-rTz’m),  n.  [Cf.  F. 
vampirisme .]  1.  Belief  in  vampires  (the  ghosts). 

2.  The  actions  of  a  vampire  ;  act  or  practice  of  bloodsuck¬ 
ing  ;  also,  fig.,  the  practice  of  extortion  or  of  preying  upon 
others,  esp.  secretly. 

■vam'plate'  (vSm'plat'),  n.  [F.  avant  before,  fore  -j-  E. 
plate. ]  A  round  plate  of  iron  on  the  shaft  of  a  lance  or 
tilting  spear,  to  protect  the  hand, 
van  (vJn),  n.  [Abbr.  fr.  vanguard.]  The  front  of  an 
army,  fleet,  or  advancing  body  composed  of  individuals ; 
specif.,  in  a  military  formation,  the  leading  unit  •  hence, 
the  front  or  those  at  the  front  of  any  movement ;  as,  a  na¬ 
tion  in  the  van  of  progress. 

Van,  n.  [F.,  fr.  L.  vannus  a  van,  or  fan,  for  winnowing 
grain  ;  or  dial,  form  of  E.  fan.  Cf.  fan,  winnow.]  1.  A 
fan  or  other  winnowing  device.  Obs.  or  Dial. 

2.  A  shovel  used  in  dressing  ore.  Cf.  vanner, 2.  Dial.  Eng. 

3.  Awing.  Archaic.  “  Plumy  vans.”  Milton. 

van,  v.  1.  ;  vanned  (v5nd) ;  van'ning.  [Cf.  F.  vanner  to 

winnow,  to  fan.  See  van  a  fan.]  1.  To  fan  or  winnow. 
Obs.  or  Dial. 

2.  To  dress  (ore)  with  a  van  or  vanner.  Dial.,  S.  IF.  Eng. 
Van,  n.  [Abbr.  fr.  caravan.]  1.  A  light  wagon,  either 
covered  or  open,  used  by  tradesmen  and  others  for  the 
transportation  of  goods.  Eng. 

2.  A  large  covered  wagon,  esp.  one  for  moving  furniture, 
etc.,  or  one  for  conveying  wild  beasts,  etc.,  for  exhibition. 

3.  A  close  railway  car  for  baggage.  See  car,  n.,  2.  Eng. 

4.  In  a  lumber  camp,  a  small  general  store,  sometimes  on 
wheels,  at  which  clothing,  tobacco,  and  other  small  articles 
for  the  crew  are  kept  for  sale.  Local ,  U.  S.  and  Canada. 

Van,  v.  t.  To  carry  in  a  van. 

van'a-date  (v5n'd-dat),  n.  Also  va-na'di-ate  (vd-na'dT-at). 

[Cf.  F.  vanadate.]  Chem.  A  salt  of  vanadic  acid, 
va-nad'ic  (va-n5d'ik  ;  -na'dtk),  a.  Chem.  Pert,  to  or  con¬ 
taining  vanadium  ;  specif.,  designating  those  compounds  in 
which  vanadium  has  a  relatively  higher  valence  than  in  the 
vanadious  compounds ;  as,  vanadic  oxide, 
vanadic  acid,  Chem.,  any  of  three  oxyacids  of  vanadium, 
analogous  to  the  three  phosphoric  acids  and  known  re¬ 
spectively  as  orthovanadic  acid,  H3VO4,  inetayanadic  acid , 
HVO3,  and  pyrov ana  die  acid,  H4V2O7;  specif.,  the  ortho 
acid.  Metavanadic  acid  is  known  as  a  golden-yellow  crys¬ 
talline  solid,  and  is  used  as  a  pigment  under  the  name  of 
vanadium  bronze  or  yellow.  It  lacks  permanency, 
va-nad'i-nite  (-T-nlt),  n.  Min.  A  mineral  occurring  in 


yellowish,  brownish,  and  ruby-red  hexagonal  crystals.  It 
consists  of  lead  vanadate  with  a  small  proportion  of  lead 
chloride.  H.,  2.75-3.  Sp.  gr.,  6.66-7.10. 
va-na'dl-OUS  (va-na'dT-as),  a.  Chem.  Pert,  to  or  contain¬ 
ing  vanadium;  specif.,  designating  compounds  in  which 
vanadium  has  a  lower  valence  than  in  vanadic  compounds, 
vanadious  acid,  an  acid,  HVO>,  analogous  to  nitrous  acid, 
known  in  the  form  of  its  salts,  the  rauudites. 
va-na'di-um  (;«mj,  n.  [NL.,  fr.  lcel.  Vanadis ,  a  surname 
of  the  Scandinavian  goddess  Freya.]  Chem.  An  ele¬ 
ment  of  the  phosphorus  group,  found  combined  in  many 
minerals,  usually  in  small  quantities,  and  isolated  as  a  sil¬ 
ver-white  metal  meltingat  about  1750°  C.  (ol80°F.)  and  hav¬ 
ing  a  sp.  gr.  of  6.03.  Symbol,  V  (rarely  Vd)  ;  at.  wt.,  51.0. 
Vanadium  was  discovered  by  Del  Rio  in  1801  in  vanadin- 
lte.  The  metal  finds  use  as  a  constituent  of  vanadium 
steel.  Chemically,  vanadium  is  both  basic  and  acid  ;  its 
valences  are  1, 2, 3,  4,  and  5,  the  last  being  the  most  stable, 
vanadium  Steel.  Steel  alloyed  with  vanadium  (usually 
about  0.10  to  0.15%),  an  element  which  strengthens  the  steel 
and  serves  to  remove  oxygen  and  possibly  nitrogen, 
van'a-dyl  (v5n'a-dll),  n.  [vanadium  -f-  -yl.]  Chem.  The 
radical  VO,  conveniently  regarded  as  present  in  certaiu 
vanadium  compounds. 

Van  cou-ve'ri  a  (v&iFkoo-ve'rl-d),  n.  [NL.,  from  Fort 
Vancouver ,  California.]  Bot.  A  genus  of  berberidaceous 
herbs  containing  two  species,  of  western  North  America. 
They  have  dissected  basal  leaves  and  small  pauicled  white 
flowers  with  numerous  sepals  and  six  petals.  From  their 
relationship  to  Epimedium ,  the  plants  have  been  called 
American  barrenuorts.  See  barrenwort. 

Van'da  (vSn'da),  11.  [NL.,  fr.  Hind,  vanda  mistletoe,  Skr. 

vandd  a  parasitic  plant.]  Bot.  A  geuus  of  epiphytic  orchids, 
distinguished  by  the  loose  racemes  of  large  flowers  with 
spreading  perianth,  the  lip  being  saccate  at  the  base.  The 
species  are  natives  of  India  and  the  Malayan  region  ;  many 
are  in  cultivation.  Also  [/.  c.],  a  plant  of  this  genus. 
Van'd&I  (vSn'dal),  n.  [L.  Vandalus ,  Vandalius ;  of  Teu¬ 
tonic  origin.]  1.  One  of  a  Germanic  people  anciently 
dwelling  9outh  of  the  Baltic  between  the  Vistula  and  the 
Oder.  In  the  4th  and  5th  centuries  they  overran  Gaul, 
Spain,  and  North  Africa,  and  in  455  entered  Italy  and 
sacked  Rome,  destroying  many  monuments  of  art  and 
literature.  Their  final  stronghold,  the  Vandal  kingdom  of 
North  Africa,  was  overthrown  by  Belisarius  in  533. 

2.  [ often  l.  c.]  Oue  who  willfully  destroys  or  mars  a  worn 
of  art  or  literature  or  wantonly  mars  anything  beautiful. 

And  drove  those  holy  Vandals  off  the  stage.  Pope 
Van'dal  (  vSn'd&l)  I  a.  Of,  pert,  to,  or  characteristic 
Van-daric  (vSn-d51'Tk)  (  of,  the  Vandals  or  Vandalism;  — 
often  l.  c.  in  sense  corresponding  to  Vandal,  n.,  2. 
Van'dal  Ism  (v5n'ddl-Tz’m),  n.  The  spirit  or  conduct  of 
the  Vandals  ;  hostility  to,  or  willful  destruction  or  deface¬ 
ment  of,  things  of  beauty,  as  works  of  art,  literature,  etc.; 
—  often  1.  c.  in  sense  corresponding  to  Vandal,  n .,  2. 

Van  de-mo'nl  an  (vSn'de-mo'nT-an),  n.  Also  Van  die- 
me'ni  an  (-de-me'nT-dn),  Van'dle-mo'nl-an  (-mo'nT-dn). 
[From  Van  Diemen'' s  Land,  after  Van  Diemen,  a  Dutch 
governor  of  Java.]  A  white  inhabitant  of  Van  Diemen’s 
Land.  Obs.,  exc.  specif.:  Collog .,  Australasia.  A  convict 
transported  to  Van  Diemen’s  Land.  — a.  Of,  pert,  to,  or 
designating,  a  Vaudenionian;  hence,  violent  or  ruffianly. 
Obs.  or  Colloq.,  Australasia. 

Van-dyke'  (vifii-dik'),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  style  of 
Van  Dyck,  or  Vandyke,  the  painter  ;  used  or  represented 
by  Van  Dyck. 

Vandyke  beard,  a  trim,  pointed  beard,  such  as  those  often 
seen  in  pictures  by  Van  Dyck.  — V.  brown,  a  deep  brown 

6igment  of  uncertain  identity,  used  by  the  painter  Van 
>yck  ;  hence,  any  of  various  brown  pigments,  as  a  natural 
earth  resembling  umber,  a  preparation  of  charred  cork,  a 
mixture  of  lampblack  and  Indian  red,  etc.  —  V.  collar  or 
cape,  a  broad  collar  or  cape  of  fine  linen  and  lace  with  a  deep 
pointed  or  scalloped  edge,  worn  lying  on  the  shoulders ; 
—  so  called  from  its  appearance  in  pictures  by  Van  Dyck.  — 
V.  edge,  an  edge  having  large  ornamental  triangular  points. 
Van  dyke',  n.  1.  A  picture  by  Van  Dyck. 

2.  One  of  several  large  points  forming  a  border  or  edge,  as 
on  a  collar,  or  on  lace  ;  also,  a  Vandyke  beard,  collar,  cape, 
or  edge. 

Van-dyke',  v.  t.  ;  Van-dyked'  (-dikt') ;  Van-dyk'ing  (-dik'- 
Tng).  To  fit  or  furnish  with  a  Vandyke;  to  form  with 
points  or  scallops  like  a  Vandyke. 

vane  (van),  n.  [ME.  vane ,  dial,  form  of  fane  weathercock, 
banner,  AS.  / ana  a  banner,  flag  ;  akin  to  D.  man,  G. 
fahne ,  OHG%  fano  cloth,  gun  d/a  no  flag,  lcel.  fdni ,  Sw. 
Jana,  Dan  .Jane,  Goth,  /ana  cloth,  L.  pannus,  and  perh. 
to  Gr.  tttJvos  a  web,  a  bobbin,  spool.  Cf.  fanon, 

pane  a  compartment,  panel.]  1.  A  flag.  Obs. 

2.  A  contrivance  attached  to  some  elevated  object  so  as  to 
be  moved  by  the  wind,  to  show  which  way  the  wind  blows  ; 
a  weathercock.  It  is  usually  a  plate  or  strip  of  metal,  or 
slip  of  wood,  often  cut  into  some  fanciful  form,  and  placed 
upon  a  perpendicular  axis  around  which  it  moves  freely. 
On  a  ship  or  other  vessel  it  is  usually  a  small  streamer  or 
a  slender  cone  of  cloth,  placed  at  the  masthead. 

Aye  undi6creet.  and  changing  as  a  vane.  Chaucer. 

3.  Any  flat  extended  surface  attached  to  an  axis  and 
moved  by  the  wind  ;  as,  the  vane  of  a  windmill ;  hence,  a 
similar  fixture  of  any  form  moved  in  or  by  water,  air,  or 
other  fluid  ;  as,  the  vane  of  a  propeller,  a  fan  blower,  etc. 

4.  The  web  or  flat  expanded  part  of  a  feather,  formed  of 
the  barbs  and  their  appendages.  See  feather,  n.,  1. 

5.  Surv.  a  The  target  of  a  leveling  staff,  b  One  of  the 
sights  of  a  compass,  quadrant,  etc. 


vaned  (vand),  a.  Having  a  vane  or  vanes. 

Va-nes'sa  (vd-ugs'd),  n.  [NL.  ;  orig.  uncert.]  Zool.  & 
A  genus  of  butterflies; — properly  applied  to  the  genus 
(olteu  called  Pyrameis)  to  which  the  red  admiral,  painted 
beauty,  etc.,  belong,  b  [/.  c.]  A  butterfly  of  the  genus 
Vanessa.  —  va  nes'si  an  (-I-du),  n. 
van'ioss'  (v5n'f5s'),  n.  [F.  avant-fosse  ;  avant  before  -f- 
Josse  ditch.  Cf.  fosse.]  Fort.  A  ditch  on  the  glacis  close 
to  the  counterscarp,  usually  filled  with  water. 

Vang  (vSng),  n.  [D.  rang  a  catch,  vangen  to  catch,  seize. 
See  fang.  J  Naut.  One  of  two  ropes  extending  from  the 
peak  of  a  gall  to  steady  it  when  the  sail  is  not  set. 
van'guard'  (vSu'gard'),  n.  [For  vantguard,  avant-guard,  F 
avant-garde;  avant  before,  fore  -f-  garde  guard.  See  avant, 
avaunt,  guard  ;  cf.  advance,  vamp,  van  of  an  army,  va- 
ward.]  Mil.  The  troops  who  march  in  front  of  an  army  ;  the 
van  ;  specif.,  the  more  advanced  part  of  an  advance  guard. 
Van-gue'ri-a  (vin-gwe'rT-d),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Malagasy  voa- 
vanguer.]  But.  A  genus  of  tropical  African  and  Asiatic 
rubiaceous  trees  or  shrubs,  having  axillary  clusters  of  small 
whitish  flowers  with  five  stamens  and  a  3-5-celled  ovary.  V. 
madagascariensis  is  the  voa  vanga  (which  see), 
va  nil'la  (vd-nll'd),  n  [NL.,  fr.  Sp.  rain  ilia,  dim.  of  Sp. 
vaina  a  sheath,  a  pod,  L.  vagina  ;  —  be¬ 
cause  its  grains,  or  seeds,  are  contained 
in  little  pods.]  1  \_cap.]  Bot.  A  genus 
of  tropical  American  climbing  orchida¬ 
ceous  plants  bearing  fleshy,  distichous 
leaves  and  numerous  aerial  roots.  The 
flowers  are  in  axillary  racemes:  they 
have  a  spreading  perianth,  with  the 
labellum  united  to  the  column.  V. 
plant J'ol ia ,  the  vanilla  of  commerce,  oc¬ 
curs  in  Florida  and  throughout  tropical 
America;  it  is  also  widely  cultivated. 

Also  [/.  c. J,  a  plaut  of  this  genus. 

2.  a  The  long  podlike  capsules  of  Va¬ 
nilla  planifolia,  which  when  cured  con¬ 
stitute  an  important  article  of  com¬ 
merce  ;  also,  the  capsules  of  any  spe¬ 
cies  similarly  used,  b  A  flavoring 
extract  made  from  the  capsules,  exten¬ 
sively  used  in  confectionery,  perfum-  Vanilla,  Flow-  1 
ery,  etc.  It  has  a  pleasant  fragrance 
and  taste.  As  a  medicine,  vanilla  is 
supposed  to  possess  powers  analogous  to  valerian, 
vanilla  bean.  The  long  capsule  of  the  vanilla  plant, 
vanilla  plant.  a  The  plant  Vanilla  planifolia.  b  The 
wild  vanilla. 


va-nil'late  (vd-nTl'at),  n.  A  salt  or  ester  of  vanillic  acid. 
Va-nil'lic  (-Ik),  a.  Pert,  to,  or  derived  from,  vanilla  or 
vanillin  ;  resembling  vanillin.  —  vanillic  acid,  an  odorless 
crystalline  acid,  CgHsOj,  formed  by  oxidation  of  vanillin 
and  otherwise.  — v.  alcohol, a  crystalline  substance, CsH10O», 
obtained  by  reducing  vanillin;—  called  also  ran  illy l  alcohol 
va-nil'lin  (-Tn),  n.  Also  -line  (-In  ;  -§n).  Chem.  A  white 
crystalline  substance,  C8H80;1,  the  fragrant  constituent  of 
vanilla.  It  is  extracted  from  vanilla  pods,  and  is  also  ob¬ 
tained  by  the  decomposition  of  coniferin,  by  the  oxidation 
of  eugenol,  and  by  other  methods.  Chemically  it  is  the  m- 
methyl  derivative  of  protocatechuic  aldehyde, 
va-nll'lism  (vd-nTl'Tz’m),  n.  Med.  a  The  morbid  condi¬ 
tion  produced  by  prolonged  exposure  to  the  volatile  prin¬ 
ciple  of  vanilla,  b  Dermatitis  from  handling  vanilla. 
Va'nir(  vii'ner;  class.  lcel.  wa '-),n.pl.  [lcel.,  pi.  of  Vanr  ] 
Norse  Myth.  Three  deities,  Njorth,  Frey,  and  Freya,  who 
forced  the  2Esir  to  allow  them  to  share  their  sacrifices 
They  were  wealthy  gods  of  trade  and  commerce  ai  d 
came  from  the  south.  Some  mythologists  consider  that 
the  war  with  the  Vanir  rests  upon  some  pre-historic  inva¬ 
sion  of  Scandinavia  from  Germany,  the  invaders  forcing 
the  worship  of  their  gods  upon  the  natives.  See  iEsiR. 
van'ish  (vSn'Tsh),  v.  i.  ;  van'ished  (-Tslit) ;  van'ish-ing. 
[ME.  vanissen ,  OF.  vanir ,  in  OF.  envanir ,  esvanir  (cf.  F. 
evanouir ,  OF.  esvanuir),  fr.  L.  vanus  empty,  vain;  cf.  L. 
vanescere ,  eranescere,  to  vanish.  See  vain  ;  cf.  evanes¬ 
cent,  2d  -ish.]  1.  To  pass  from  a  visible  to  an  invisible 
state  ;  to  go  out  of  sight ;  to  disappear  ;  to  fade  away. 

Go  ;  vanish  into  air  ;  away  !  ShnJc 

2  To  be  annihilated  or  lost  ;  to  pass  away;  as,  his  hopes 
of  release  vanished  with  the  defeat  of  his  rescuers. 

3.  To  issue  from  the  lips,  as  speech.  Nonce  Use.  Shak. 

4.  Math.  To  assume  the  value  zero. 

Van'ish  (vSn'Tsh),  n.  Phon.  The  brief  terminal  part  of  a 
vowel,  usually  differing  in  quality  from  the  main  part;  as.  a 
as  iu  ale  usually  ends  with  a  vanish  of  i  as  in  ill ,  0  as  in  eld 
with  a  vanish  of  00  as  in/00/.  Cf . off-glide, under  glide, n  .,2a 
vanish  ing,  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  of  VANISH.  —  vanishing  fraction. 
Math.,  a  fraction  that  takes  the  form  8  for  a  particular 
value  of  the  variable.  —  v.  line,  Persp.,  one  of  the  lines  con¬ 
verging  to  a  vanishing  point.  —  v.  point.  Persp.  See  per¬ 
spective,  3.  —  v.  stress.  See  stress,  n.,  4. 
van'l-ty  (vSn'T-tl),  n.  ;  pi.  -ties  (-tTz).  [ME.  vanite,  F 
rani  ft,  L.  vanitas ,  fr.  vanus  empty,  vain.  See  vain] 

1.  Quality  or  state  of  being  vain,  or  empty  ;  want  of  sub¬ 
stance  to  satisfy  desire  ;  emptiness  ;  falsity. 

Vanity  of  vanities  ;  all  is  vanity.  Eccl.  i  2 

Here  I  mav  well  show  the  vanity  of  that  which  is  reported  in 
the  story  of  Walsingham  .  Sir  J  Davies 

2.  A11  empty  pride  inspired  by  an  overweening  conceit  of 
one’s  personal  appearance,  attainments,  or  characteristics, 
esp.  with  an  excessive  desire  for  notice  or  approval,  vain¬ 
glory;  conceit ;  also,  sometimes,  ostentation. 

3.  That  which  is  vain,  empty,  visionary,  or  unsubstantial ; 
fruitless  desire  or  effort ;  empty  pleasure ;  vain  pursuit  . 


vamp,  n.  A  volunteer  fireman. 
Amer.  Slang. 

vamp(vlinip  ;  vAmp),  ?\  t.  To 
tramp  ;  plod.  Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 
vamp,  n.  Sr  v.  Pawn.  Obs.  or  It. 
/amp'er,  n.  One  who  vamps, 
vamp'er  (vAm'pSr  :  -pO*  v.  i. 
(Cf.  dial,  vanii),  and  E.  vapor, 
v.,  vaunt.]  To  boast  ;  to  blus¬ 
ter  ;  to  pose.  Scot.  Sr  Dial.  Eng. 
vamp'ey,  n.  =  vamp,  1.  Obs.— 
v.  t.  To  put  a  vampey  on.  Obs. 
vam'pire.  a.  Vampiric. 
vam'pir-ine  (vttm'pT-rln  ;  -rTn  ; 
183),  a.  Pert,  toor  liken  vampire, 
vam'plet  vamplate. 
vampt-  Vamped.  Ref.  Sp. 
vamp'y.  d*  vampey. 
vam'pyre  Var.  of  vampire. 
Vam'py-rnB  (v  a  m'p  T-r  Q  s),  v. 
(NL.)  Zonl.  The  genus  which 
includes  the  great  vampire.  See 


vampire,  3. 

va'mnre.  d*  vapntmure. 
vamward.  *J*  vanguard. 
van.  -f  won,  pret.  (to  lead.  7?.  I 
van.  v.  t.  To  be  in  the  van  of  :l 
van  a-dif'er-ous  (vftn'd-dTf'Sr- 
us),a.  Containingor  yielding  va¬ 
nadium.  [vanadious  acjd.I 
van'a-dite  (vftn'd-dTt),  n.  Seel 
vanadium  bronze,  vanadium 
yellow.  See  van  a  dic  acid. 
van'a-dous  (vttn'a-dvZB).  Var. 
of  VANADIOUS. 

Va'na-heim'  (vn'nn-ham';  cf. 
vANin)iVa'na  heimr(-ham’r),n. 
[lcel.  Vanaheimar.]  SorseMyth. 
The  home  of  the  Vanir,  one  of 
the  Nine  Worlds, 
van'eou-rier'  (yftn/k^o-rer'),  n. 
[  F.  nrant-courier.  See  avant, 
van  of  an  army,  courier  ; 

Cf.  AVANT-COUKIER,  VAUNT- 


COURIER.)  Avant-courier  ;  pre¬ 

cursor.  Obs. 
vand.  •)*  wand. 

vand.  Ohs.  pret.  of  find. 

Van  dal-is'tic  ( vfin'dtfl-Ys'tYk), 
a.  Vandal  ;  vandalic.  Rare. 
Van-del'li-a  (v  a  n-d  6  l'T-d),  n. 
NL.,  after  Domingos  Vanaelli 
1730-1810),  Portuguese  scien¬ 
tist.]  Rot.  A  genus  of  chiefly 
Old  World  scrophulariaceous 
herbs,  distinguished  from  lly- 
santhes  by  the  four  perfect  sta¬ 
mens.  Some  are  cultivated. 
Van  de-mo'nl-an-iBm  (vHn'd  P- 
md'nT-an-Tz’m),  n.  Ruffianly 
behavior  ;  blackguardism.  Cot- 
log.,  Australasia.  [Van  dyke. I 
Van-dyck' (van-dTk').  Var.  of| 

vane.  vain,  vein. 
vaneall.  d*  venial. 
vanehope.  d*  wanhopb. 


vaneist.  Obs.  n.  p.  of  vanish. 

vane'lesB.  a.  See  -less. 
Var-nel'lu8  ( va-n?l'us),  n.  {XL., 
fr.  F.  ranneau  lapwing,  or  It 
ranello.]  Zonl.  The  genus  of 
birds  including  the  lapwings. 
Van-es'sa  (vftn-f  b'<D,  n.  [Fan, 
in  I'anhomrigh  -t-  Essa.  dim.  of 
Esther .]  A  poetical  name  given 
by  Swift  to  Miss  Esther  Van- 
homrigh,  a  young  lady  who  nro- 
>osed  marriage  to  him.  How 
ier  declaration  was  received  is 
told  in  Swift’s  poem  of  “  Cade- 
nus  and  Vanessa.”  |  fano. I 
vang(vftng).  Dial.  Eng.  var.  of  | 
vange.  n.  (It.  vanga ,  or  L.  van¬ 
ga  a  kind  of  mattock.)  A  spade. 
Obs . 

van'gee  (vttn'ie),  n.  Naut.  A 
barrel  fitted  with  cranks,  used  in 
pumping  a  vessel.  Obs.  or  R. 


vangelie.  vangell  <j*  EVANGEL. 

van'glo.  van'gloe  (vfii)'gl5),  n. 
Sesame.  If’est  Indies . 
van  guard',  v  t.  To  serve  as  a 
vanguard.  Obs. 
v&nhap.  d*  vvanhap. 

Va-ni'a  (vd-nl'a).  D  Bib. 
Va-ni'ah  (-d).  Bib. 
vanilla  grass.  =  holy  grass. 
vanilla  leaf.  Any  species  of 
Trilisa.  (Vanillic  | 

van  ’ll -Lin 'ic  (vftn/Y-l)n'Yk),  «.| 
va-nil'loea  (vd-nYl'5z),  ?/  jit. 
An  inferior  kind  of  vanilla  de¬ 
rived  from  Vanilla  jiompona. 
va-nil'lyl  (-Yl),  n.  [vanii he  + 
-yl.]  Chem  The  univalent  radi¬ 
cal  C(H(i09,  of  which  vanillic 
alcohol  is  the  hydroxide 
v  a-n  i  l'o-q  u  e  n  c  e  ( v  a-n  Y 1  'A- 
kw'-ns),  n.  [L.  vam/oqventia.) 
Vain  or  foolish  talk.  Obs.  — 


va-nil'o-quent  (  kwrnt),  a.  Obs. 

van'ish,  v.  t.  To  cause  to  disap¬ 
pear  ;  to  consume.  Obs. 
van'ish-or,  n.  One  that  van¬ 
ishes.  [ino  | 

van'ish-ing-ly.  adr.  of  van  ish  I 
van'iBh-ment.  n.  A  vanishing 
van'isht  Vanished.  Ref  Sp 
Van'ist  ( vSn'Tst),  n.  Eccl.  /list 
A  follower  of  Sir  Henry  Vane, 
governor  of  Massachusetts  col¬ 
ony  (1030-37),  in  his  defense  of 
Anne  Hutchinson 
vanq-ta'ri-an-ism  (rftn'Y  tS'rY- 
dn-Yz’m  ;  115),  n  Absorption  in 
matters  of  personal  vanity  Rare 
II  va'ni-taa  va'ni-ta'tum  (\&n' 
Y-t  a  s  vftn'T-ta'tD  m>.  ILL) 
Vanity  of  vanities, 
vanite  f  vanity. 

I  van'i-tied  (v&n'Y-tYd),  a.  Im- 

1  bued  with  vanity 


foot  •  out,  oil ;  chair  ;  po  ;  sing,  ii)k  ;  tfeen,  thin ;  nature,  verdure  (250) ;  Kr=ch  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144) ;  boN ;  yet;  zh  =  2  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to§§  in  Guide. 

Full  explanations  of  Abbreviations*  Signs,  etc..  Immediately  precede  the  Vocabulary. 
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VARIATION 


idle  show ;  anything  regarded  as  trifling  or  frivolous ;  as, 
she  was  too  ascetic  for  jewels,  fans,  and  such  vanities. 

4.  [cap.]  a  A  stock  character  iu  old  moralities  and  pup¬ 
pet  shows.  b  A  town  in  Bunyan’s  “  Pilgrim’s  Progress.** 
Syn.  —  Egotism,  emptiness,  self-sufficiency.  See  pride. 
vanity  box-  A  small  box,  usually  jeweled  or  of  precious 
metal  and  worn  on  a  chain,  containing  a  mirror,  powder 
putt',  and  other  small  toilet  articles  for  a  woman. 

Vanity  Fair,  a  In  Bunyan’s  “  Pilgrim’s  Progress,”  a  fair 
which  was  held  all  the  year  long  in  the  town  of  Vanity. 
“It  beareth  the  name  of  Vanity  Fair  because  the  town 
where ’t  is  kept  is  lighter  than  vanity  [Ps.  lxii.  9).  and  also 
because  all  that  is  there  sold,  or  that  cometh  thither,  is 
vanity.”  Hence,  the  world  as  a  place  where  vanity  and 
foolish  ostentation  obtain  ;  the  world  of  fashion,  b  The 
title  of  a  satirical  novel  by  Thackeray.  See  Sharp,  Becky. 
van'ner  (vSn'er),  n.  [Cf.  van  to  winnow,  van  a  fan.] 

1.  A  fanner.  Dial .,  S.  W.  Eng. 

2.  Mining.  One  who  vans  with  a  shovel  or  pan;  also,  a 
machine  for  similarly  dressing  ore  by  means  of  a  shaking 
motion  and  a  current  of  water. 

Van'nic  (v&n'Tk),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Vans ,  pre- 
Armenian  inhabitants  of  Armenia  ;  as,  Vannic  monuments, 
vanquish  (vSij'kwTsh),  v.  t.  ;  vanquished  (-kwTsht) ; 
van'quish-ing.  [ME.  vcnquishen,  venquissen ,  venkisen , 
OF.  vainquir  (cf.  venqui ,  pret.  of  veinlre ,  F.  vaincre),  var. 
of  veintre,  F.  vaincre ,  fr.  L.  vincere.  See  victor.]  1.  To 
conquer,  overcome,  or  subdue  in  battle,  as  an  enemy , 
hence,  to  overpower  ;  prostrate,;  as,  love  vanquished  pride. 
2-  To  defeat  in  any  contest  ;  to  get  the  better  of  ;  hence, 
to  put  down  ;  to  refute  ;  confute. 

This  bold  assertion  has  been  fully  vanquished  in  a  late  reply 
to  the  Bishop  of  Meaux’s  treatise.  Atterbui  ij. 

3.  To  overcome  or  ruin  the  strength  or  properties  of.  Obs. 
Syn.— Surmount,  overcome,  confute.  See  conquer. 

van'quiEh,  n.  A  disease  in  sheep,  in  which  they  pine  away, 
van'sire  (vSn'sir),  n.  [F.,  fr.  Malagasy  vontsira.]  An 
ichneumon  or  mongoose  ( llerpestes  galera)  of  southern 
Africa  and  Madagascar.  It  is  reddish  browu  or  dark 
brown,  grizzled  with  white. 

van'tage  (van'taj),  n.  [Aplietic  for  ME.  avantage ,  fr.  F. 
avantage.  See  advantage.]  1.  Advantage;  gain.  Obs.  or  R. 

2.  Superior  or  more  favorable  situation  or  opportunity  ; 
advantage;  vantage  ground  ;  also,  formerly,  opportunity. 

I  am  unarm’d  ;  forego  this  vantage.  Greek.  Shak. 

3.  Tennis.  =  advantage,  5.  See  lawn  tennis. 

of,  or  to  the.  vantage,  in  addition  ;  to  boot.  Obs.  Shak. 
vantage  ground.  Superiority  of  state  or  place  ;  the  place 
or  condition  which  gives  one  an  advantage  over  another. 
“  The  vantage  ground  of  truth.”  Bacon. 

van’t  Hoff’s  law  (vant  hofs').  [After  J.  H.  van V  Hoff, 
Dutch  physical  chemist.]  Phys.  Chem.  The  generaliza¬ 
tion  that:  when  a  system  is  in  equilibrium,  of  the  two  op¬ 
posed  interactions  the  endotliermal  is  promoted  by  raising 
the  temperature,  the  exothermal  by  lowering  it.  It  is  a 
particular  case  of  J^e  Chatelier’s  law. 
van'ward  (v&n'werd),  a.  [van  -f-  -ward.]  Being  on,  or 
towards,  the  van,  or  front ;  as,  the  vamcard  troop, 
vap'id  (vSp'fd),  a.  [L.  vapid  us  having  lost  its  life  and 
spirit,  vapid  ;  akin  to  vappa  vapid  wine,  vapor  vapor.  See 
vapor.]  Having  lost  its  life  and  spirit;  dead;  insipid;  flat; 
as,  vapid  beer;  a  vapid  state  of  the  blood;  hence,  dull; 
spiritless  ;  unanimated  ;  as,  a  vapid  speech.  —  va-pid'i-ty 
(vd-pid'T-ti),  n.  —  vap'id-ly,  adv.  —  vap'id-ness,  n. 

A  cheap,  bloodless  reformation,  a  guiltless  liberty,  appear  flat 
and  vapid  to  their  taste.  Burke. 

Syn.  —  See  insipid. 

va'por,  va'pour  (va'per),  n.  [ME.  vapour ,  OF.  vapour , 
vapor ,  vapeur ,  F.  vapeur,  L.  vapor  ;  prob.  for  cvapor ,  and 
akin  to  Gr.  Kairvo^  smoke,  Kanveiu  to  breathe  forth,  Lith. 
kvepti  to  breathe,  smell,  Russ,  kop  smoke,  kopof  fine  soot. 
Cf.  vapid.]  1.  Any  visible  diffused  substance  floating  in 
the  air  and  impairing  its  transparency,  as  smoke,  fog,  etc. 
The  vapor  which  that  fro  the  earth  glood  [glided].  Chaucer. 

Fire  and  hail  ;  snow  and  vapors.  Ps.  cxlviii.  8. 

2.  Physics.  Any  substance  in  the  gaseous  state,  thought 
of  with  some  reference  to  the  liquid  or  solid  form  ;  a  gasi¬ 
fied  liquid  or  solid  ;  a  gaseous  substance  which  is  at  a 
temperature  below  its  critical  point  and  therefore  lique¬ 
fiable  by  pressure  alone.  See  gas,  n.,  1,  Cil. 

Ira/>07-  is  any  substance  in  the  gaseous  condition  at  the  maxi¬ 
mum  of  density  consistent  with  that  condition.  A'ichol. 

3.  Wind  ;  flatulence.  Obs.  Bacon. 

4.  Subtle  influence.  4  Obs.  &  R.  Chaucer. 

6-  Something  unsubstantial,  fleeting,  or  transitory  ;  unreal 
fancy ;  vain  imagination. 

For  what  is  your  life  ?  It  is  even  a  vapor,  that  appeareth  for 
a  little  time,  and  then  vanisheth  away.  James  iv.  14. 

6-  pi.  a  Hypochondria,  or  melancholy;  the  blues.  Archaic. 
“  A  fit  of  vapors .”  Pope,  b  Act  or  process  of  contradict¬ 
ing  rudely  or  badgering  a  person  to  provoke  a  quarrel.  Obs. 
7.  Pharm.  A  medicinal  agent  designed  for  administration 
in  the  form  of  inhaled  vapor. 

va'por,  va'pour,  v.  i. ;  va'pored,  va'poured  (-perd) ;  ya'- 
por-ing,  va'pour-ing.  [From  vapor,  n. :  cf.  L.  vaporare.] 

1.  To  pass  off  in  fumes,  or  as  a  moist  diffused  substance, 
visible  or  invisible  ;  to  be  exhaled  ;  to  steam;  evaporate. 

2.  To  emit  vapor  or  fumes. 

Running  waters  vapor  not  so  much  as  standing  waters.  Bacon. 

3.  To  talk  idly  ;  to  boast  or  vaunt ;  to  brag. 

Poets  used  to  vapor  much  after  this  manner.  Milton. 


va'por,  va'pour  (va'per),  v.  t.  Obs.  or  Archaic.  1.  To  send 
(off,  out,  forth,  etc.)  iu  or  as  in  vapor  ;  as,  to  vapor  away 
a  heated  fluid.  “  Vapor  forth  his  soul.”  B.  Jonson. 

2.  To  affect  with  vapors,  or  blues. 

3-  To  badger;  bully. 

vapor,  or  vapour,  bath.  A  bath  in  vapor  ;  the  application 
of  vapor  to  the  body,  or  to  a  part  of  it,  in  a  close  place  ; 
also,  the  bathing  place  itself. 

vapor,  or  vapour,  density.  The  relative  weight  of  a  gas 
or  vapor  as  compared  with  some  specific  standard,  usually 
hydrogen,  but  sometimes  air. 

vapor,  or  vapour,  engine  An  engine  in  which  the  work¬ 
ing  fluid  is  a  vapor,  esp.  one  other  than  steam, 
va'por-er,  va'pour-er  (va'per-erj,  n.  One  who  vapors ; 
esp.,  a  braggart. 

vapor-es'cence  (va'per-Ss'ens),  n.  [ vapor  -] — escence.] 
Formation  of  vapor.  —  va'por-es'cent  (-2nt),  a. 
va  por-if'ic  (va'per-Tf'Tk  ;  vSp'er-),  a.  [L.  vapor  vapor  -J- 
facere  to  make.]  Producing  vapor  ;  tending  to  pass,  or 
to  cause  to  pass,  into  vapor. 

va'por  i  form7  (va'per-i-f6rin'),  a.  Existing  in  a  vaporous 
form  or  state ;  as,  steam  is  a  vaporifurm,  substance, 
va'por-im'e-ter  (va'per-Tm'e-ter  ;  vip'o-nm'-),  n.  [vapor 
-|-  -meter.']  An  instrument  for  measuring  the  volume  or 
the  tension  of  a  vapor  ;  specif.,  one  used  in  alcoholometry. 
va'por-ing,  va'pour-ing  (va'per-Tng),  p.  pr.  A-  vb.  n.  of 
vapor.  Hence  :  p.  a.  Braggart;  vaunting.  —  va'por-ing- 
ly,  va'pour-ing  ly,  adv. 

va'por  ish,  va'pour-ish,  a.  1.  Full  of  vapors  ;  vaporous. 
2.  Affected  by  the  vapors ;  given  to  fits  of  depression  or 
hysteria. —  va'por-ish-ness,  va'pour  ish  ness,  n- 
va/por-i-za'tion  (va'per-T-za'slmu  ;  v&p'o-rT- ;  -I-za'-),  n. 
[Cf.  F.  vaporisation.]  Act  or  process  of  vaporizing,  or 
state  of  being  vaporized  ;  artificial  formation  of  vapor;  spe¬ 
cif.,  conversion  of  water  into  steam,  as  in  a  steam  boiler, 
va'por-ize  (va'per-iz),  v.  t.  ;  -ized  (-Izd);  -iz'ing  (-iz'ing). 
[Cf.  F.  vaporiser.]  To  convert  into  vapor,  as  by  the  ap¬ 
plication  of  heat,  whether  naturally  or  artificially, 
va'por-ize,  V.  i.  To  become  converted  into  vapor, 
va'por-iz'er  (-Iz'er),  n.  One  that  vaporizes ;  specif.,  an 
apparatus  for  vaporizing  a  heavy  oil,  as  petroleum,  for  the 
explosive  charge  of  an  internal-combustion  engine.  Also, 
sometimes,  a  simple  form  of  carburetor.  Cf.  carburetor. 
va'por-ole  (va'per-ol),  n.  [vapor  -j-  -ole.]  Med.  A  glass 
capsule  which  is  easily  friable,  containing  a  volatile  drug. 
It  is  crushed  in  the  fingers  so  as  to  permit  inhalation, 
va'por-os'i-ty  (-os'T-ti),  n.  State  of  being  vaporous. 
va'por-OUS  (va'per-fts),  a.  [L.  vaporosus:  cf  F.  rapo- 
reux.]  1.  Having  the  form  or  nature  of  vapor.  Holland. 

2.  Full  of  vapors,  or  exhalations.  Shak. 

3.  Producing  vapors  ;  hence,  windy  ;  flatulent.  Bacon. 

4.  Unreal;  unsubstantial;  vain;  whimsical. 

Such  vaporous  speculations  were  inevitable  Carlyle 

—  va'por-ous-ly,  adv.  —  va'por-ous-ness,  n. 
vapor,  or  vapour,  plane-  Meteor.  The  level  at  which  con- 
vectional  clouds  begin  to  form. 

vapor,  or  vapour,  pressure  or  tension  Physics.  The 
pressure  or  tension  of  a  confined  body  of  vapor.  The  pres¬ 
sure  of  a  given  saturated  vapor  is  a  function  of  the  temper¬ 
ature  only,  and  may  be  measured  by  introducing  a  small 
quantity  of  the  substance  into  a  barometer  and  noting 
the  depression  of  the  column  of  mercury, 
va'por  y,  va'pour-y  (va'per-T),  a.  1.  Full  of,  or  of  the 
nature  of,  a  vapor  or  vapors  ;  vaporous. 

2.  Hypochondriacal ;  splenetic  ;  peevish. 

||  va-que'ro  (vii-ka'ro),  n.  ;  pi.  -ros  (-roz ;  Sp.  -ros).  [Sp., 
cowherd,  fr.  vaca  a  cow,  L.  vacca.  Cf.  vacher.]  A  herds¬ 
man  ;  a  cowboy.  Spanish  America  &  Southwestern  V.  S. 
va'ra  (va'rii),  n.  [Sp.  vara  staff,  wand,  L.  vara  forked 
pole.]  A  Spanish  and  Portuguese  measure  of  length  and 
(square  vara)  of  surface.  See  measure. 
var'ec  (vSr'gk),  n.  [F. ;  of  Teutonic  origin.  Cf.  wrack 
seaweed,  wreck.]  The  calcined  ashes  of  any  coarse  sea¬ 
weed  used  for  the  manufacture  of  soda  and  iodine  ;  kelp  ; 
also,  the  seaweed  itself.  See  wrack. 
var-gue'no  (var-ga'no),  n.  [Said  to  be  fr.  Vargas ,  name 
of  a  village  in  Spain.]  Art.  A  decorative  cabinet,  of  a  form 
originating  in  Spain,  the  body  being  rectangular  and  sup¬ 
ported  on  legs  or  an  ornamental  framework  and  the  front 
opening  downwards  on  hinges  to  serve  as  a  writing  desk, 
va'ri-a-bil'i-ty  (va'rT-d-bTl'T-tT  ;  1 15),  n.  1.  Quality  or 
state  of  being  variable  ;  variableness. 

2.  Biol.  The  quality  or  attribute  of  animals  and  plants 
which  causes  them  to  exhibit  variation  ;  ability  to  vary, 
from  whatever  cause.  Cf.  variation,  10. 
va'ri-a-ble  (va'rT-d-b’l ;  115),  a.  [L.  rariabifis:  cf.  F. 
variable.]  1.  Having  the  capacity  of  varying  or  changing; 
changeable  ;  as,  variable  winds  :  a  variable  quantity. 

2.  Liable  to  vary;  too  susceptible  of  change;  mutable; 
fickle  ;  unsteady  :  inconstant ;  as,  passions  are  variable. 

Lest  that  thy  love  prove  likewise  variable.  Shak. 

3.  Biol.  Not  true  to  type  ;  aberrant;  inconstant;  — said 
of  a  species  or  of  a  specific  character. 

Syn.  —  Changeable,  mutable,  fickle,  unsteady,  inconstant, 
variable  gear,  Mach.,  a  gear  wheel  of  irregular  outline, 
w  liich  gears  with  a  corresponding  wheel  so  that  the  veloc¬ 
ity  ratio  changes  one  or  more  times  throughout  a  single 
revolution.  Hence,  v.  gearing.  —  v. -speed  gear.  Mach.  = 


change  gear.  —  variable  stars,  Astron.,  fixed  stars  which 
vary  in  their  apparent  magnitude,  usually  in  more  or  less 
uniform  periods,  regarded  as  due  either  to  internal  changes 
or  to  external  causes,  such  as  eclipse  by  a  dark  companion, 
va'ri-a-ble  (va'rl-a-b’l),  n.  1.  That  which  is  variable  ;  that 
which  varies,  or  is  subject  to  change. 

2  Math,  a  A  quantity  that  may  increase  or  decrease  con¬ 
tinuously  or  discoutinuously ;  a  symbol  that  admits  of  an 
infinite  number  of  values  in  the  same  expression  ;  as,  in 
the  equation  of  a  circle  z2  -|-  y  =  r2,  x  and  y  are  variables. 
b  A  symbol  standing  for  any  one  of  a  class  of  things. 

3.  Naut.  a  A  shifting  wind,  or  one  that  varies  in  force, 
b  pi.  Those  parts  of  the  sea  where  a  steady  wind  is  not 
expected,  esp.  the  parts  between  the  trade-wind  belts  ; 
sometimes,  the  doldrums. 

4.  Astron.  A  variable  star. 

variable  of  integration.  See  argument  of  integration. 
va'ri-ance  (va'rT-ans ;  115),  n.  [L.  variantia :  cf.  OF.  vari¬ 
ance.]  1.  Act  of  varying,  or  state  of  being  variant;  change 
of  condition  ;  variation  ;  deviation  ;  alteration. 

2.  Variableness  ;  fickleness.  Obs. 

3.  Difference  that  produces  dispute  or  controversy  ;  dis¬ 
agreement ;  dissension;  discord;  dispute;  quarrel. 

That  which  is  the  strength  of  their  amity  shall  prove  the  im¬ 
mediate  author  of  their  variance.  Shak. 

4.  Law.  A  disagreement  or  difference  between  two  parts 
of  the  same  legal  proceeding,  which,  to  be  eff  ectual,  ought 
to  agree,  as  the  writ  and  the  declaration,  or  the  allegation 
and  the  proof.  Under  modern  code  pleading  variances  that 
do  not  actually  mislead  the  opposing  party  to  his  prej¬ 
udice  in  maintaining  his  action  or  defense  on  the  merits 
are  generally  considered  immaterial  or  amendable. 

at  variance,  in  a  state  of  difference;  not  in  harmony  or 
agreement ;  as,  his  acts  are  at  variance  with  his  words ; 
hence,  in  a  state  of  dissension  or  controversy  ;  at  enmity. 
“  At  variance  with  himself.”  Milton. 

va'ri-ant  (va'rT-fint ;  115),  a.  [L.  varians,  p.  pr.  oivari- 
are  to  change  :  cf.  F.  variant.  See  vary.]  1.  Varying  in 
form,  character,  or  the  like,  from  something  of  the  fame 
general  kind  ;  different ;  diverse  ;  as,  a  variant  spelling. 

2.  Variable;  changeable;  fickle;  restless.  Archaic. 

He  is  bo  variant,  he  obit  [abides]  nowhere.  Chance r. 
va'ri-ant,  n.  [Cf.  F.  variante.]  1.  Something  which 
differs  in  form  from  another  thing,  though  essentially  the 
same  ;  as,  a  variant  of  a  story,  passage,  word. 

2.  Math.  A  rational  function  of  n  linear  functions  (the 
determinant  of  whose  n2  constant  coefficients  is  not  0)  of 
n  linearly  unconnected  particular  solutions  of  a  rational 
homogeneous  linear  differential  equation,  and  in  which  all 
the  n 2  coefficients  are  essential. 

3.  Biol.  That  which  exhibits  variation  from  type, 
va'ri-ate  (-at),  v.  t.  Ac  i. ;  va'ri-at'ed  (-at'8d) ;  va'ri-at'- 

ing  (-at'Tng).  [L.  variatus,  p.  p.  of  variare.  See  vary.] 
To  alter;  to  make  or  become  different ;  to  vary;  diversify, 
va'ri-ate  (-at),  a.  [L.  variatus,  p.  p.]  Varied;  diversified, 
va'ri-a'tion  (-a'slmn),  n.  [ME.  variacioun ,  F.  variation , 
OF.  also  -cion,  L.  variatio.  See  vary.]  1.  Act  of  vary¬ 
ing  ;  a  partial  change  in  the  form,  position,  state,  or  quali¬ 
ties  of  a  thing  ;  modification  ;  alteration  ;  mutation  ;  diver¬ 
sity;  deviation;  as,  a  variation  of  color,  size,  language. 

The  essences  of  things  are  conceived  not  capable  of  an}'  such 
variation.  Locke. 

2.  Extent  to  which  a  thing  varies  ;  amount  of  departure 
from  a  position  or  state ;  amount  or  rate  of  change ;  as, 
great  variations  in  temperature,  speed,  prices,  etc. 

3.  Variance;  difference;  disagreement.  Obs. 

4.  Oram.  Change  of  form  of  words;  inflection. 

5-  Music.  Repetition  of  a  theme  or  melody  with  embel¬ 
lishments  or  modifications,  in  time,  tune,  harmony,  or  key; 
the  presentation  of  a  musical  thought  in  new  and  varied 
aspects,  yet  keeping  the  essential  features  of  the  original. 

6.  Alg.  a  One  of  the  different  linear  arrangements  that 
can  be  made  of  any  number  of  objects  taken  from  a  set. 

b  The  sequence  -\ - or - in  a  row  of  such  signs  or  of 

terms  affected  by  them. 

7.  Astron.  A  change  in  the  mean  motion,  mean  orbit,  etc., 
of  a  planet  or  other  heavenly  body  ;  as,  the  variation  of  the 
moon  depending  on  its  angular  distance  from  the  sun. 

8.  Magnetism.  =  declination,  ??.,8. 

9.  Mach.  The  maximum  angular  or  phase  displacement 
of  the  revolving  member  or  armature  of  a  machine  from 
the  position  of  uniform  rotation.  Cf.  pulsation,  5. 

10.  Biol.  In  an  organism,  divergence  in  characters 
from  those  typical  or  usual  in  the  group  (esp.  the  species) 
to  which  it  belongs  ;  also,  divergence  in  the  characters  of 
the  offspring  from  those  of  the  parents  producing  it.  Also, 
the  concrete  result  or  effect  of  such  divergence;  esp.,  an 
organism  differing  from  a  type  or  from  its  parents.  Vai  i- 
ation  is  often  regarded  as  opposed  to  heredity.  Variation 
is  practically  universal  among  organisms,  and  the  solution 
of  its  causal  relations  is  the  chief  problem  of  the  study  of 
evolution.  Simple  individual  variations,  or  those  arising  in 
certain  of  the  individuals  of  one  parentage,  were  regarded 
by  Darwin  as  fortuitous,  or  due  to  chance  and  subject  to  the 
operation  of  natural  selection  (which  see).  Fluctuating,  or 
continuous,  variations  are  essentially  individual  variations 
which  occur  with  frequency  and  themselves  vary  within 
limits  or  around  a  mean.  Sudden  pronounced  variations 
are  saltatory,  or  discontinuous,  variations.  Determinate,  or 


van-Ja'ra  (v  Q  n-j  ii'r  a),  n.  = 
Bit  I  N.J  A  RRY,  1.  [ColloqA 

van  -John',  n.  Vingt  et  un.| 
van-lay', n.  [ Cf . a v a  n t, a v a i-  n t  : 
relay,  //.]  A  set  of  hounds  first 
used.  Obs.  or  Archaic.  —  v.  t. 
To  hunt  with  vnnlavs.  Obs 
van'most  (vfin'most).  a.  In  the 
extreme  front  or  advance.  Rare. 
vanmure.  *1*  vauntmure. 
vanne.  +  fax. 

van'ner  (vftn'Pr).  n.  A  horse 
used,  or  suitable  for  use,  in  haul¬ 
ing  vans.  Cant,  Eng.  [nek. I 
vanner.  Dial.  Eng.  vnr.  of  fan-| 
van'net (vltn'r-t),  n.  [F.]  Her.  A 
scallop  shell  depicted  without 
ears  and  displaying  the  inside, 
vanni-  +  van,  to  winnow, 
van 'quish  a  ble  (vttn'kwTsh-d- 
b’l),  a.  See -able.  [quishes.l 
van 'quish  er.  ».  One  that  van-| 
van 'quish  ment,  n.  See  -ment. 
van'auiEht.  Vanquished.  Ref. 
So.  "  [==  V  a  x  i  r.  | 

Vans  ( wanz),  n.  pi. :  sing.  Van.  | 
vanshie  vanish. 
vanston  +  font  stone. 
vant.  ^  vaunt,  want. 
vant  (vant).  Obs.  or  dial  Eng. 


var.  of  font. 

van'tage  (vari'tfti),  v.  t.  [See 
advantag  e,  7\]  To  advantage; 
profit.  Archaic.  [geous.  06s.| 
van'tage-a-ble,  a.  Advanta-| 
vantage  game.  Latin  Tennis. 
The  game  next  after  a  set  is  at 
deuce 

van'tage-less,  a.  See  -less. 
vantage  loaf.  The  13th  loaf  in  a 
baker's  dozen.  Ohs.  or  R 
vantage  point  A  point  giving 
advantage  :  vantage  ground, 
vantage  post  A  vantage  point, 
vantance.  7/. [OF.]  Boosting  Obs. 
vant'brace  (vant'bras).  vant'- 
brass  ( -hr as l  vamiikace. 

vant'che-mise  .  n.  [See  a  vant; 
cil  em  i s k .]  A  fore  shirt  Obs. 
v&nt  cou-rier',  vant'eur-reur'. 

*h  VANCOl/KIF.R. 

vanterie.  n.  [F.J  Roasting.  Obs 
vantewarde,  vant'guard  .  + 

v  V  NO  t’A  it  i  >.  [vauntmure.  | 

vant 'mure  (yilnt'miir).  +  | 
vantones.  vantonly.  vantounly 

+  "A  N  TON  NESS.  WANTONLY. 

van  tour,  vai  ntkr. 

!  vantparler.  +  vauntimrler. 
vant  plate'.  +  vajiplate. 


|  van'ward  (vftn'wdrd'),  7<.  = 

VANGUARD  Obs. 
van'-winged  hawk  iv3n'- 
1  wlngd').  =  1st  hobby.  Local, 
I  Eng. 

I  vap  ( vfip),  7?.  [Cf.  L.  vappa 
vapid  wine.  See  vapid  ]  The 
vapid  part  of  liquor.  Ohs. 
vapnys.  Ohs.  pi.  of  weapon. 
va'por-a-ble  ( va'pPr-d-b’l;  vfl  p'- 
I  r-r-L  n.  Vaporizable.  —  va  por- 
a-bil'i-ty  (-«-hTl'T-tT).  u. 
va  po-ra'ri  um  (v  a'p  fi-r  a'r  T- 
j  um ;  vttp'6  ),  n.  [L.,  a  steam 
I  pipe  in  a  hot  bath.]  A  vapor 
bath  :  specif.,  n  Russian  bath, 
va'po-ra-ry  (va'p/i-rzt-rT  ;  vftp'- 
O-),  n.  A  vaporarium.  Obs. 
va'po-rate  (-rat),  r.  i.  [1..  v apa¬ 
rt!  re,  raporatum.  See  vapor.] 
To  emit  vnpor  ;  to  evaporate.  R. 
va  po-ra'tion  (-r5'sh?<n),  n.  [Cf. 
F.  vaporation,  L.  vaporatio.] 
Evaporation.  Rare. 
va'pord.  Vapored.  Ref.  Sp. 
va'pored.  va'poured  ( va'perd), 
a.  1.  Wet  with  vapors  :  moist. 
2.  Affected  with  the  vapors.  See 
v  \  pop.  77..  11  &  [tussock  moth.  I 
vaporer,  at  vapourer.  moth.  A| 


vapor-if'er-ous  (va'per-Yf'er- 
wb  ;  vftp'6-rlf'-),  a.  [L.  vapori- 
fer ;  vapor  vapor  -4-  ferre  to 
bear.]  Conveying  or  producing 
vapor.— va  por-if'er-oua-ness.  n. 
va'por-iz'a-hle  ( v  a'p  e  r-T  z'd- 
b’l).  a.  See -able.  [See -less.  | 
va'por  less,  va 'pour-less.  a.\ 
va'por  ose(va'p5r-o>;  see  -OSE), 
a.  Full  of  vapor  ;  vaporous.  — 
va  por-ose'ness.  n. 
vapor,  or  vapour,  stove.  A  stove, 
as  a  gasoline  stove,  for  vaporiz¬ 
ing  and  burning  liquid  fuel, 
vapor,  or  vapour,  tension.  See 
VAPOR  PRESSURE. 

va'pour  Var.  of  vapor 
vappyn  +  weapon. 
vap'u-late  (vfip'n-iat).  ?\  t.  [L. 
vapnlare  to  be  flogged  1  To  beat: 
to  flog.  —  vap  u-’a'tion  < -la'- 
sh/7nL  77.— vap'u  la-to  ry  (vhp'- 
fl-ld-tft-rY),  a.  All  Obs. 
var.  i*  war.  worse;  ware, 
aware  ;  mere,  form  of  re. 
var  Abbr.  Variant :  variation  ; 
variety  ;  various.  [of  very.) 
var'a  (var'i).  Dial  Eng.  var. I 
var'an  (vfir'dn).  n.  [F.,  fr.  Ar. 
1007-077.]  A  monitor  lizard. 


va  ran'da.  +  veranda. 

Va  ran 'gi  (vd-rftn'jT),  n.  pi 
[I.L.]  '1  he  Varangians. 
Va-ran'gi-an  (-jl-dn),  n.  ICf.  F. 
I  'a  rang te n ,  LL.  Vuringvs,  l,Gr. 
Bdpayyos  ;  of  Scand.  orig.  ;  cf. 
I  cel  Vseringi  a  Varangian,  a 
Scandinavian,  prop.,  a  confed¬ 
erate,  fr.  varar,  pi.,  pledge, 
troth.]  One  of  the  Northmen 
who  founded  a  dynasty  in  Rus¬ 
sia  in  the  9th  century  ;  also,  one 
of  the  Northmen  composing,  at 
a  later  date,  the  imperial  body 
guard  at  Constantinople 
Va-ran'l-dse  (-Y-de),  77.  pi  [NL.: 
6ee  varan],  Va-ra'nus  (-ra'- 
n7/s),77.  [NL.]  See  monitor,  5. 

vard.  +  ward. 

vardan.  vardanry.  +  warden, 

WARDENRY.  [l>AXT.| 

var'dant  (viir'ddnt).  yer-| 
varde.  feed,  host 
var'del.  f  fardel.  [dex,1.| 
Varden.  Dolly.  See  Dolly  Var-| 
var'din  gale.  +  farthingale. 
vardour.  +  verdure. 

vare.  +  fare,  veer. 
vare  (viir),  n.  ISee  vara.] 


:  staff  ;  a  warnl.  Obi t. 
vare.  n.  [OF.  raiv  variegated, 

S  gray.  See  vair.]  A  weasel. 

■  Loral.  Ena. 

vare'-head  ed.  o.  Having  a 

weasel-like  head.  —  vare-headed 
widgeon.  =  vare  widgeon. 
Local,  Eng. 

va-rel'la  ( \  d-rSl'ri),  n.  Also  va- 
relle'  (vo-rCl').  A  pagoda  or 
temple.  Obs. 

va  reuse' (vd'rflz'),  77.  [F.J  A 
kind  of  blouse  for  men.  South¬ 
ern  U.  S. 

vare  widgeon.  A  female  or 
j  young  male  sinew  Local,  Eng 
va'ri  (va'rT).  n.  [F  rari,  fr. 
Malngnsv  rhnka .]  The  ruffed 
,  lemur  (  Lemur  7,m‘77/.<). 
va'ri-a-bl.  Variable.  Ref.  Sp- 
va'ri-a-ble-ness.  n.  See  ness. 
va'ri-a-bly,  adv  of  variable. 
variacioun  +  variation. 

!  II  va'ri-ae  lec  ti-o'nes  (va'rY-e 
U'k'shY-o'nez)  [L.j  VarimiBor 
,  variant  readings.  |  Ohs.  1 

va'ri-al  ( va'rl-41),  a  Variable.  | 
va'ri-ate.  n.  A  variant. 

I  |l  va  ri  a'ti-o  de-lec'tat.  [L.] 
A  Variation  (or  varictj-)  delights. 


ale,  senate,  cSre,  ftm,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofa;  ove,  £vent,  find,  recent,  maker;  ice,  ill;  old,  6bey,  orb,  5dd,  sSft,  connect ;  use,  unite,  urn,  up,  circus,  menu; 


H  Foreign  Word.  Obsolete  Variant  of.  +  combined  with.  =  equals. 
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definite  variation  is  that  supposed  to  follow  certain  fixed 
hues  predetermined,  according  to  various  theories°by  fu- 
hereut  tendencies,  by  accumulated  hereditary  impulses 
n  influences  (see  orthogenesis).  Seen 
graphic  variation  is  that  in  which  the  individuals  of  a  -iren 
region  possess  common  characters  unlike  those  of  the 
same  stock  m  adjacent  regions  (see  subspecies) 
kyjj;  -  change,  vicissitude,  variety,  diversity,  deviation, 
variation  of  a  curve,  Math.,  the  change  of  a  curve  between 
two  fixed  points  A  and  B  into  another  very  near-lying 
curve  between  A  and  B ,  effected  by  changing  slightWthe 
parameter  <?  on  which  the  coordinates  *  and  y  of  any  point 
of  the  curve  depend  (Lagrange)-,  also  the  curve  itself 
produced  by  this  variation,  called  also  varied  curve.-  v 
of  an  integral,  Math.,  the  difference  in  value  of  the  line  in- 
Ky,)d;  ^,ken  a}o»g  a  curve  between  two  fixed 
B  an^  taken  along  any  adjacent  varied  curve 
F° ™  f }°  J;  of  constants  or  parameters,  Math.,  a  method 
l^olvmg  a  differential  equation  by  first  solving  a  sim- 
L  thei-1  ?enfralizing  this  solution  properly 

so  as  to  include  the  original  equation  by  treating  the  arbi¬ 
trary  constants  not  as  constants,  but  as  variables, 
variation  compass-  A  compass  of  delicate  construction 
for  observing  the  variation  of  the  magnetic  needle. 

(va'ri-a-tYv;  115), a.  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  show¬ 
ing,  variation.  —  va'ri-a-tive  ly,  adv. 
va'ri-a  tor  (-a' ter),  n.  One  that  variates  :  as,  a  speed  varia- 
toi .  Specif.  :  Elec.  A  kind  of  joint  that  compensates  for 
variations  in  length  due  to  temperature  changes. 

V£T11Cel'la  (v5r/T-sSl'«)»  n.  [NL.  Cf.  variola.]  Med. 
Chicken  pox. 

var'i-cel'late  (-sSl'at),  a.  [Dim.  of  variz  -f-  -ate.]  Zo'61. 

Having  small  or  indistinct  varices  ;  —  said  of  certain  shells, 
vari-cel'loid  (-sSl'oid),  a.  [ varicella  -f-  -aid.]  Med. 
Resembling  varicelja  ;  as,  varicelloid  smallpox, 
var'l-co  cele'  (v5r'i-ko-sel'),  u.  \yamz  a  dilated  vein  -|- 
-cele :  cf.  F.  varicocele.]  Med.  A  varicose  enlargement 
of  the  veins  of  the  spermatic  cord  or  of  the  veins  of  the 
scrotum.  It  is  more  common  on  the  left  side,  and  gives 
rise  to  the  formation  of  a  soft  compressible  tumor  mass, 
var'i-cose  (-kos;  a^-ose),^.  [L.Vrt7'ico$W£,fr.  variz, -ids, a  di¬ 
lated  vein;  cf.  vurus  a  blotch,  pimple.  ]  X.  Irregularly  swol¬ 
len  or  enlarged  ;  affected  with,  containing,  or  pert,  to,  vari¬ 
ces  or  varicosities  ;  as,  a  varicose  nerve  fiber,  vein,  ulcers. 

2.  Med.  Intended  for  the  treatment  of  varicose  veins  ;  — 
said  of  elastic  stockings,  bandages,  and  the  like, 
var  i-co'sis  (-ko'sTs),  71.  [NL.  See  varix  ;  -osis.]  Med. 
The  formation  of  varices  ;  varicosity, 
var  i-COS'i-ty  (-k5s'T-tI),  n.;  pi.  -ties  (-tYz).  Quality  or 
state  of  being  varicose  ;  also,  a  varix. 
var  i-cot'o  my  (-k5t'o-mY),  n.  [See  varix;  -tomy.]  Surg. 
Excision  of  a  varicosity. 

va-ric'u  la  (vd-rYk'u-ld),  n.  [L.,  a  small  varix.]  Med. 

Varicosity  of  the  veins  of  the  conjunctiva, 
va'ried  (va'rld  ;  115),  p.  a.  1.  Changed;  altered. 

2.  Various  ;  diversified  ;  diverse;  as,  a  varied  experience; 
varied  interests ;  varied  scenery. 

3.  Marked  conspicuously  or  contrastingly  with  several 
colors,  as  many  animals. 

varied  bunting,  a  bunting  ( Passer ir,a  versicolor)  related  to 
the  nonpareil,  found  in  eastern  Mexico  and  southern  Texas. 
The  male  is  handsomely  colored,  with  tiie  plumage  largely 
of  shades  of  purplish  and  red.— v. 
curve.  Math.  See  variation  of 
A  curve.  —  v.  thrush,  a  thrush 
(Ixoreus  naevius)  of  western 
North  America  similar  in  form 
and  size  to  the  robin,  but  rufes- 
cent  or  orange  brown  underneath, 
with  black  mark  on  the  breast. 
va'ri-e-gatO  (va'rl-e-gat  ;  115),  v. 

1.  ;  -gat'ed  (-gat'Sd) ;  -gating 
(-gating).  [L.  variegatus,  p.  p. 
of  variegare  to  variegate;  varius 
various  -f-  root  of  agere  to  move, 
make.  See  various  ;  agent  ]  To 
diversify  in  external  appearance,  ^  aried  Thrush. 
esp.  with  different  colors ;  to  dapple  ;  streak. 

The  shells  are  filled  with  a  white  spar,  which  variegates  and 
adds  to  the  beauty  of  the  stone.  Woodward. 

va'ri-e-gat/ed(-gat/Sd),  p.  a.  Having  marks  or  patches  of 
different  colors.  —  variegated  copper  ore,  bornite.  —  v.  langur, 
v.  monkey,  the  douc.  —  v.  sheldrake,  the  paradise  duck.  —  v. 
spider  monkey,  a  black,  white,  and  yellow  South  American 
spider  monkey  (Aides  variegatus). 
va  ri-e-ga'tion  (-ga'sh&n),  n.  1.  Act  of  variegating,  or 
state  of  being  variegated  ;  diversity  of  colors  or  tints. 

2.  Bot.  The  presence  of  two  or  more  colors  in  leaves,  stems, 
etc.,  often  in  irregular  patches  or  markings,  whether  due 
to  special  pigments  or  (in  the  case  of  yellow  or  white  foliage 
leaves)  to  their  absence  through  etiolation. 

va-ri'e-tal  (vri-ri'e-tfil),  a.  Of  or  pert,  to,  or  character¬ 
izing,  a  variety  ;  constituting  a  variety,  in  distinction  from 
an  individual  or  species  ;  subspecific, 
va-ri'e-tal  ly,  adv.  In  the  manner  or  with  the  characters 
of  a  variety  ;  subspecificallv. 

va-ri'e-ty  (-tT),  n. ;  pi.  -Ties  (-tTz).  [L.  varietas:  cf  F. 

variety.  See  various.]  1.  State  or  quality  of  being  vari¬ 
ous  or  varied;  intermixture  or  succession  of  different 
things  or  qualities  ;  diversity  ;  multifariousness. 

There  is  a  variety  in  the  tempers  of  good  men.  Atterbvry. 

Age  cannot  wither  her,  nor  custom  stale 
Her  infinite  variety.  Shak. 

2  Act  of  varying;  variation.  Obs. 

3-  That  which  is  various  ;  as  :  a  A  number  or  collection  of 
different  things  ;  a  varied  assortment;  as,  a  variety  of  silks, 
b  Something  varying  or  differing  from  others  of  the  same 


general  kind  ;  one  of  a  number  of  things  that  are  akin  ;  a 
sort ;  as,  varieties  of  wood,  land,  rocks,  etc.  c  Biol.  A 
group  of  animals  or  plants  related  by  descent,  but  dis¬ 
tinguished  from  other  similar  groups  only  by  characters 
considered  too  inconstant  or  too  trivial  to  entitle  it  to 
recognition  as  a  species,  or  whose  distinguishing  charac¬ 
ters  are  dependent  on  breeding  controlled  by  man  for  their 
perpetuation  ;  often,  any  group  of  lower  rank  than  a  species. 
Cf.  geographical  variety.  Hybrids  between  varieties  of 
the  same  species  are  generally  easily  produced  and  fertile. 
As  used  by  Darwin,  Asa  Gray,  and  other  naturalists,  a 
variety  indicated  a  group  or  association  of  individuals 
VV  9“aracters.  were  too  inconstant  or  too  trivial  to 
entitle  it  to  specific  rank,  and  which,  unlike  species,  pro¬ 
duced  fertile  offspring  when  intercrossed.  In  modern 
usage  the  category  next  below  a  species  is  termed  a  sub¬ 
species  (which  see),  and  there  is  a  prevailing  tendency  to 
abandon  the  word  variety  on  account  of  its  indefiniteness 
m  meaning.  In  botany  variety  is  sometimes  used  to  indi¬ 
cate  a  special  differentiation  of  a  species  (cf .  mutation,  6) 
correlated  with  environmental  conditions.  In  horticul- 
t ure  it  is  still  frequently  applied  to  cultivated  forms  arti¬ 
ficially  produced  (cultural  varieties).  Among  domestic 
animals  variety  often  designates  a  subdivision  of  breeds 
based  on  color  or  some  other  minor  character,  d  Min.  & 
Petrog.  One  of  those  forms  in  which  a  species  or  kind 
may  occur,  which  differ  in  minor  characteristics  of  struc¬ 
ture,  color,  purity  of  composition,  etc. ;  as,  the  sapphire  is 
a  blue  variety  of  corundum. 

4.  Such  entertainment  as  is  given  in  variety  shows ;  the 
production  of,  or  performance  in,  variety  shows.  Cant. 
Syn.  —  Variety,  diversity.  Variety  suggests  the  diver¬ 
sified  character  of  the  elements  involved,  rather  than  their 
absolute  or  essential  difference;  diversity  implies  more 
marked  difference  or  even  divergence :  as,  “  Earth  hath 
Hi  is  variety  from  heaven  of  pleasure  situate  in  hill  and 
dale  (Milton)',  “when  Babel  was  confounded,  and  the 
great  confederacy  .  .  .  was  split  into  diversity  of  tongues” 
(Cowper)',  “They  had  brought  from  their  remote  old 
homes  all  varieties  of  hereditary  gifts  ”  (  W.  Pater) ;  “  Even 
between  people  of  the  best  taste  there  are  diversities  of 
opinion  on  the  same  subject  ”  (Cowper).  See  difference, 
manifold,  change. 

variety  show-  A  stage  entertainment  of  successive  sepa¬ 
rate  performances,  usually  songs,  dances,  acrobatic  feats, 
short  dramatic  sketches,  exhibitions  of  trained  animals,  or 
any  specialties.  Often  loosely  called  vaudeville  shoiv. 
va'ri-form  (va'rY-f6rm  ;  115),  a.  [L.  varius  various  -j- 
E.  -form.]  Having  various  forms  ;  also,  Obs.,  ambiguous. 

—  vari-form'i-ty  (-f6r'mY-tY),  n. 

va-ri'O  la  (vd-ri'o-ld),  n.  [LL.,  fr.  L.  varius  various. 
See  various.]  Med.  The  smallpox, 
va'ri  0  late  (va'rY-o-lat),  v.  t.  ;  -lat'ed  (-lat'Sd)  ;  -lat'ing 
(-lat'Yng).  [See  variola.]  Med.  To  inoculate  with  the 
virus  of  smallpox. 

va'ri-O-la'tion  (-la'shtm),  n.  Med.  Inoculation  with  the 
virus  of  smallpox. 

va'ri-ole  (va'rY-ol  ;  115),  n.  [Cf.  F.  variole  smallpox.  See 
variola.]  1.  A  foveola. 

2.  Petrog.  A  spherule  of  a  variolite. 

va'ri-O-llte  (-o-llt),  n.  [G.  variolit,  fr.  LL.  variola  small¬ 
pox  ;  —  from  its  variegated  color.]  Petrog.  A  kind  of 
diabase  containing  embedded  whitish  spherules, 
va  rl  0  lit'ic  (-o-lYt'Yk),  a.  1.  Thickly  marked  with  small 
round  specks ;  spotted. 

2.  Petrog.  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  resembling,  variolite. 
va' ri  o  lit  l  za'tion  (-lYt'Y-za'slmn  ;  -i-za'slmn),  n.  [ vari - 
olile  -f-  -ize  -f-  -ation.]  Conversion  into  variolite  ;  produc¬ 
tion  of  variolitic  structure. 

va'ri-o-loid  (va'rY-o-loid  ;  vSr'Y- ;  115,  277),  a.  [variola  -f- 
-oid.]  Med.  Resembling  smallpox  ;  pertaining  to  the  dis¬ 
ease  called  varioloid. 

va'ri-o-loid,  n.  [Cf.  F.  varioloide.  See  varioloid,  a.] 
Med.  A  modified  mild  form  of  smallpox,  or  variola,  occur¬ 
ring  in  persons  who  have  been  vaccinated, 
va  ri'o-lous  (vd-ri'o-lMs),  a.  [LL.  variolosus ,  fr.  variole* 
smallpox  :  cf.  F.  varioleux.]  Med.  Of  or  pert,  to  smallpox  ; 
having  pits,  or  sunken  impressions,  like  those  of  smallpox, 
va  ri-oin'e-ter  (va/rY-5m'e-ter;  115),  n.  [L.  varius  various 
-f-  E.  -meter.]  Elec.  An  instrument  for  comparing  mag¬ 
netic  forces,  esp.  in  the  earth’s  magnetic  field, 
va'ri  O'rum  (va'rY-o'rtzm ;  115,  201),  a.  [L.,  abbr.  fr. 
cum  not  is  variorum  with  notes  of  various  persons.]  Con¬ 
taining  notes  by  different  persons ;  —  applied  to  a  publi¬ 
cation  ;  as,  a  variorum  edition  of  Shakespeare’s  works.  — 
n.  A  change  ;  variation;  diversion.  Scot.  &  Dial. 
va'ri-OUS  (va'rY-Ss;  115),  a.  [L.  varius.  Cf.  vair.] 

1.  Different;  diverse;  several;  manifold;  as,  men  of 
various  names  ;  various  occupations  ;  various  colors. 

So  many  and  bo  various  laws  are  given.  Milton. 

2.  Changeable;  uncertain;  inconstant;  variable. 

The  names  of  mixed  modes  .  .  .  are  very  various.  Locke. 

3  Having  or  manifesting  varied  characteristics;  many- 
sided;  diversiform;  also,  variegated  ;  diversified. 

A  man  so  various,  that  he  seemed  to  be 

Not  one,  hut  all  mankind’s  epitome.  Dryden. 

A  happy  rural  seat  of  various  view.  Milton 

Syn.  —  See  different. 

—  va'ri  ous  ly,  adv.  —  va'ri-ons  ness,  n. 
va-risse'  (vd-rYs'),  n.  [Cf.  F.  varice  varix.  Cf.  varix.] 

Far.  An  imperfection  on  the  inside  of  the  hind  leg  in 
horses,  different  from  a  curb,  but  at  the  same  height,  and 
often  growing  to  an  unsightly  size. 

va'rix  (va'rYks),  n.;  pi.  varices  (v5r'Y-sez).  [L.]  1.  Med. 

A  permanent  uneven  or  tortuous  dilatation  of  a  vein  due  to 
local  retardation  of  the  venous  circulation  or  relaxation  of 
the  walls;  a  varicose  vein.  Varices  occur  mostly  in  the 
superficial  veins  of  the  legs,  esp.  of  pregnant  women. 


2.  Zool.  One  of  the  prominent  ridges  or  ribs  across  each 
whorl  of  certain  univalves  showing  a  former 
position  of  the  outer  lip  of  the  aperture. 

var'let  (var'16t),  n.  [OF.  varlet,  var.  of 
vaslet ,  vallet,  servant,  young  man,  young 
noble,  a  dim.  fr.  source  of  vassal.  See  vas-  Vc 
sal;  cf.  valet.]  1.  A  knight’s  page;  hence, 
attendant;  servant;  also,  bailiff.  Obs.  *** 

2-  A  low  fellow;  scoundrel;  knave.  Archaic. 

"What  a  brazen-faced  varlet  art  thou!  Shak. 

3.  In  a  pack  of  playing  cards,  the  court 
card  now  called  the  knave,  or  jack.  Obs. 

var'let-ry(-rY),??.  Rabble;  crowd; mob.  Pare. 
var'nish  (var'nish),  v.  1.  ;  -nished  (-nYsht); 

-NisH-iNG.  [ME.  vernisshen,  OF.  vernir  (cf.  shell  of  Triton 
vernicier ),  fr.  the  n.,  OF.  ventiz,  vernis ,  F.  y  ran  d  i  m  a- 
vtrnis,  prob.  fr.  It.  vernice,  LL.  vemix ,  ber-  culatum,  with 
nix,  prop.,  a  kind  of  resin,  peril,  sandarac  ;  '  aricee,  v  v. 

prob.  fr.  the  town  of  Berenice ,  Gr.  Bepei/iTcrj,  in  Cyrenaica 
(Libya) ;  cf.  LGr.  /Seppixiov,  /SepepiKtoiz,  natron.  Cf.  1st 
veronica.]  1.  To  lay  varnish  on  ;  to  cover  with  a  liquid 
which  produces,  when  dry,  a  hard  glossy  surface  ;  as,  to 
varnish  a  table  ;  to  varnish  a  painting. 

2.  To  cover  or  conceal  with  something  that  gives  a  fair 
appearance  ;  to  gloss  over  ;  as,  to  varnish  guilt.  “  Beauty 
doth  vam ish age.  ”  ,  Shak. 

Clone  ambition,  varnished  o’er  with  zeul.  Milton. 
var'nish,  n.  [ME.  rernigeh.  See  varnish,  v.]  1.  A 

more  or  less  viscid  liquid  (usually  a  solution  of  resinous 
matter  iu  an  oil  or  a  volatile  liquid)  which,  when  spread 
upon  a  surface,  dries  either  by  evaporation  or  chemical 
action,  forming  a  hard  lustrous  coating  capable  of  resist¬ 
ing  more  or  less  the  action  of  air  and  moisture. 

2.  That  which  resembles  or  suggests  varnish  by  its  gloss. 

The  varnish  of  the  holly  and  ivy.  Macaiday 

3-  An  artificial  covering  to  give  a  fair  appearance  to  any 

act  or  conduct ;  outside  show;  gloss.  Shak. 

4.  The  glaze  on  pottery  or  porcelain. 

6-  Lithography .  Thickened  linseed  oil,  with  which  pig¬ 
ments  are  ground  to  form  the  ink  used  in  printing, 
var'nished  (var'nYsht),^).  a.  Covered  with  or  as  if  with 
varnish  ;  specif.,  Bot.,  vernicose. 

var'nish-ing,  p.  pr.  &vb.  n.  of  varnish,  v.  t.  Hence  :  n. 
Materials  for  varnish.  —  varnishing  day,  at  an  exhibition  of 
paintings,  a  day  reserved  for  the  painters  to  varnish  or  put 
on  finishing  touches.  Critics  are  often  admitted, 
varnish  tree.  Any  of  various  trees  yielding  a  milky  juice 
from  which  in  some  cases  varnish  or  lacquer  is  prepared. 
Specif.:  a  The  Japanese  varnish  or  lacquer  tree,  b  The 
black  varnish  tree,  c  The  marking  nut.  d  The  ailanthus. 
e  Ihe  tree  Koelreuteria  panicu/at  a .  See  Koelreuteria. 

II  Varn'plig  ti  ge  (varn'plik'tT-ga),  n.  [Svv.j  In  the 
Swedish  army,  conscripts  drawn  by  annual  levies  to  serve 
between  the  ages  of  21  and  40  years,  constituting  the  Be- 
varing  during  the  first  12  years  (during  which  they  are  as¬ 
signed  among  army  and  navy  divisions  for  training),  and 
during  the  last  8  years  the  Landstorm,  for  coast  defense. 

II  varso' Vienne'  (var'so'vygn'),  n.  [F.,  prop.  fern,  of 
varsovien  pertaining  to  Warsaw,  fr.  Varsovie  Warsaw,  Pol. 
Warszawa.]  a  A  kind  of  Polish  dance,  b  Music  for 
such  a  dance  or  having  its  slow  triple  time  and  charac¬ 
teristic  strong  accent  beginning  every  second  measure. 
Var'u-na  (v5r'do-nd  ;  vur'-),  n.  ' 

[Skr.  Varuna.]  Hindu  Myth . 

In  the  Vedic  period,  the  god  of 
the  heavens,  creator  and  ruler 
of  the  world  and  bestower  of 
rewards  and  punishments  for 
good  and  ill.  In  later  mvth  his 
sovereignty  is  restricted  to  the 
waters  and  the  regions  of  the  ^ 
west.  He  is  represented  on  a 
sea  monster,  holding  in  his 
hand  a  snaky  cord  or  noose 
with  which  to  bind  offenders, 
va'rus  (va'rws ;  115),  n.  [NL., 
fr.  L.,  bent,  grown  inwards.]  » uruuu. 

Med.  A  deformity  in  which  the  foot  is  turned  inward. 
See  talipes. 

va'ry  (va'rY  ;  115),  v.  t.  ;  va'ried  (-rid) ;  va'ry-ing.  [ME. 
varien ,  F.  voider,  L.  variare,  fr.  varius  various.  See  va¬ 
rious  ;  cf.  variate.]  1.  To  alter  jn  form,  appearance, 
substance,  position,  or  the  like ;  to  make  different  by  a 
partial  change ;  to  modify  ;  as,  to  vary  the  proportions 
of  a  thing  ;  to  vary  a  posture  ;  to  vary  one’s  ideas. 

Shall  we  vary  our  device  at  will, 

Even  an  new  occasion  appears  ?  Spenser : 

2.  To  make  of  different  kinds  ;  to  make  different  or  change 
from  one  another  ;  as,  to  vary  one’s  meals. 

God  hath  varied  their  inclinations.  Sir  T.  Browne. 

3.  To  diversify ;  variegate  so  that  one  part  differs  from 
another  or  so  as  to  change  from  time  to  time  ;  as,  to  vary 
one's  diet. 

4.  Music.  To  embellish  ;  to  present  under  new  aspects,  as 
of  form,  key,  measure,  etc.  See  variation,  5. 

va'ry  (va'rY  ;  115),  v.  i.  1.  To  alter,  or  be  altered,  in  any 
manner  ;  to  suffer  a  partial  change  ;  to  become  different ; 
to  be  modified  ;  as,  colors  vary  in  different  lights. 

2-  To  differ,  or  be  different  ;  to  be  unlike  or  diverse  ;  as, 
the  laws  of  France  vary  from  those  of  England. 

3.  To  disagree  ;  to  be  at  variance  or  in  dissension  ;  as,  men 
vary  in  opinion.  Obs.,  exc.  as  specif,  use  of  2. 

The  rich  jewel  which  we  vary  for.  Webster  (1623). 

4.  To  deviate  ;  depart ;  swerve  ;  —  followed  by  from  ;  as, 

to  vary  from  the  law,  or  from  reason.  Locke. 


vaTi-a'tion-al,  a.  Of  or  pert, 
to  variation. 

var'i-cat  ed  ( vHr'T-kat'Sd),  a. 
Having  varices. 

▼arT-ca'tion(-ka'Vni2u),r  The 
condition  of  having  varices  ; 
also,  a  varix ;  a  system  of  varices, 
var'i-ces  (vllr'T-sez),  n.,  pi.  of 
v  a  r  !  x . 

va-rlc'i-form  (vd-rYs'Y-ffirm),  n. 
[rarix  +  -form.]  Med.  Resem¬ 
bling  a  varix. 

varH  co-blepk'a-ron  (vftr^-kfi- 
blgf'a-rOn),  n.  [rancose  -f  Gr. 
fi\e<ba.Qov  eyelid.]  Med.  A  var¬ 
icose  tumor  of  the  eyelid, 
var'i-coid  ( vftr'Y-koid),  a.  [See 
varix  : -oid.]  Like  a  varix. 
va'ri-coLored.  va'rl-coPoured 
(va'rY-kOPPrd  ;  115),  a.  Hav¬ 
ing  various  coiora. 


va^i-col'or-ous  (-kiil'£r-?7s),  a. 
Varicolored.  [cose.  Obs.  I 

var'i-cous  (  vfir'Y-kf/s).  a.  Vari- 1 
va'ried-ly,  adv.  of  varied. 
va'ri-e-ga  tor  (va/,rY-P-ga/tgr),n. 
One  that  variegates  [varies.  I 
va'ri-«r  (va'rY-Pr  ).  n.  One  who  I 
||  va-ri'e-tas(  vd-ri'P-t&8),/i.  IL.] 
Biol.  Varietv. 

variety  hybrid.  A  cross  between 
varieties  of  the  game  species;  a 
mongrel. 

va'ri-formed(va'rY-formd;  115), 
a.  Variform. 

va'ri-fy  (-fT),  v.  t.  [L.  varius 
various  +  E.  -fy.]  To  vary;  va¬ 
riegate.  Obs. 

va  ri-gra-da'tionfva'rY-grd-da'- 

sh/7n;  115),  ii.  [I,,  varius  vari¬ 
ous  4-  E.  gradation.]  Phys. 
Grog.  Rhythm  in  the  interac¬ 
tion  of  streams  and  their  alluvi¬ 


al  deposits  whereby  local  phases  | 

of  deposition  and  erosion  alter-  i 
nate  upstream.  Rare. 

Va-ri'na  (vd-rT'n«),  n.  A  poet¬ 
ical  name  given  by  Swift  to  a 
Miss  Waring,  for  whom  in  early  i 
life  he  professed  an  attach ment.  j 
var'ing-ase  (var'lng-S7/).7i.  See 
petrog  raimi v.  [Vnriolous  I 
va-ri ' o-lar(  vd-rl'ft-ld rj.a .  Med.  \ 
va'rl-o-late  (va'rT-O-lat  :  11. *»),«.  I 
Varioloid;  also,  marked  with,  or 
resembling,  pits  like  those  of 
smallpox.  [Variolous.  I 

va'ri-ol'ic  (-51'Yk),  a.  Med.  | 
va-ri-ol'i-form  (-Sl'Y-ffirm),  a. 
[variola  -f  -form.]  Med.  Re-  i 
semi  ding  smallpox. 
va'Ti-ol  1-za'tlon  (-Y-za'shiYn  ; 
-T-za'sht/n).  n.  =  variolation.  | 
va/rl-o'rum  (v^rY-d'rum),  n.  A 
medley  ;  a  diversion.  Scot.  i 


||  va  ri-o'rum  no'tae  (va'rY-C'- 

rOm  nS'tS;  115, 201).  [L.]  The 
note*  of  various  (commentators) 
var'l8-cite  ( vftr'fs-Tt),  n.  [From 
LL.  rariscia  the  Voigtland  ( in 
Germany),  fr.  L.  r arise i  or 
Parish',  var  of  \an<ti,  name  of 
a  Germanic  tribe.]  Min.  A  green 
hvdrous  phosphate  of  alumini- 
u'm,  All,O4-2H20. 
varisoune.  +  warison. 
varite.  +  verity. 

||  va'ri-um  et  mu-ta'bi-le  sem'- 
per  fe'mi-na  •  ( mfl-tftb'Y-le, 
fem'Y-nd).  [L.]  A  fickle  and 
changeable  thing  ever  (is)  wom¬ 
an.  Vergil  (. E .,  IV.,  501),  570). 
vark.  d*  "  e.rk.  ache, 
varld.  *f*  world. 
var.  lect.  Abbr.  Varia  lectio  (L., 
different  reading), 
var'let-eas,  n.  A  female  varlet. 


varlo,  varlot.  +  varlet. 

varly.  -f*  w  a  rely. 
varme  w arm.  [of  vermin. | 
var'ment  (va(r)'ment).  Dial.  I 
var'min  (va(r)'mYn),  var'mlnt 
(-mTnt).  Dial.  vars.  of  vermin. 
varnaunt.  +  vernant. 
varnis  +  warnish. 
var'nish.r.  ?.  To  apply  varnish, 
var'nish-er,  n.  One  that  var¬ 
nishes.  [WARN  ISH.  I 

varnist.  varnysit.  Ons.  p.  p.  of  | 
varnysoun.  +  warnison. 
varp.  +  warp. 
varrand.  •]*  warrant. 
varray.  d*  w array.  [7’aftZe.l 
Var'ro.Eraoff  v&r'o).  See  era, I 
var'rok.  n.  The  hoarse  cry  of 
the  carrion  crow.  Obs.  Scot. 
Var-ro'ni  an  (vtf- ro'nY-dn),  a. 
Of  or  pert. to  a  person  having  the 
surname  r«r?-o,  esp.  Marcus  Te- 


rentius  Varro  (116-27  b.  c.). 

var'sal  (var's’l ;  va'6’1),  a. 

Dial,  corrupt,  of  universal. 
var'si-ty  (var'sT-tY),  n.  Colloq. 
short  form  of  university. 
var^o-via'na  (var'sti-vya'nd), 
n.  A  varsovienne. 
var'ta-bet  (vax'ta-bSt),  var'ta- 
bed  (-bPd),  n.  [Armenian  rarta- 
het  a  doctor,  master,  preceptor.] 
Eccl.  A  doctor  or  teacher  in  the 
Armenian  Church.  Members  of 
this  order  of  ecclesiastics  often 
have  charge  of  dioceses,  with 
episcopal  functions,  [virtue. i 
var'tue.  Obs.  or  dial.  Eng.  of 
var'vel  (viir'vel).  var'veled, 
var ' veiled  (-v^ld).  Vars.  of  ver- 
vbl.  etc. 

vary.  +  wary,  ?\ 
va'ry,  a.  Variegated.  Obs. 
va'ry,  n.  Change.  Obs. 


food  foot  •  out,  oil ;  chair  ;  go  ;  sing,  iqk  ;  then,  thin ;  nature,  verdure  (250) ;  K  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144) ;  bON  ;  yet ;  zh  =  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Gcidhl 
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5-  To  alter  or  change  in  succession  ;  to  alternate  ;  aB,  one 
mathematical  quantity  may  vary  inversely  as  another. 

While  tear  and  anger,  with  alternate  grace, 

Pant  in  her  breast,  and  vary  in  her  face.  Addison. 
6.  Biol.  To  exhibit  or  undergo  variation.  See  variation,  10. 
Syn.  —  See  change. 

va'ry-ing  hare,  any  of  certain  hares  having  white  fur  in  win¬ 
ter,  esp.  Lepus  americanus ,  a  rather  large  species  of  north¬ 
eastern  North  America,  now  rare  or  local  south  of  northern 
New  England.  L.  timidus  is  a  somewhat  similar  European 
species.  In  the  southern  parts  of  their  range  individuals 
of  varieties  may  remain  brown  or  partly  so  in  winter. 

||  vas  (vSa),  n. ;  pi.  vasa  (va'sd).  [L.,  a  vessel.  See  vase.] 
Anal.  A  vessel;  a  duct. — vas  ab'er-rans  (5b'er-5nz) ;  pi. 
vasa  aberrantia  (-Sn'shY-a).  [L.  aberrans  deviating  from.] 
Anal,  a  A  blind  tube  or  canal,  occasionally  present,  lying 
parallel  to  the  first  part  of  the  vas  deferens,  with  which 
(or  with  the  epididymis)  it  may  communicate,  b  f pi.] 
Slender  arteries,  only  occasionally  present,  connecting  the 
axillary  or  brachial  artery  and  the  radial  or  other  artery  of 
the  forearm.— v.  de'fer-ens  (dSf'er-finz) ;  pi.  vasa  deferentia 
(-fin'shY-d)  [L.  deferens  carrying  down],  Anal.  &  Zool .,  the 
excretory  duct  of  a  testicle ;  a  spermatic  duct ;  in  man, 
a  small  but  thick-walled  tube  about  two  feet  long,  formed 
by  the  union  of  the  vasa  etferentia.  It  is  greatly  convo¬ 
luted  in  its  proximal  portion,  where  it  forms  the  body  and 
globus  minor  of  the  epididymis.  It  runs  up  in  the  sper¬ 
matic  cord,  through  the  inguinal  canal,  and  descends  into 
the  pelvis,  joining  the  duct  of  the  seminal  vesicle  to  form 
the  ejaculatory  duct.  —  v.  spi ra'le  (spl-ra'le)  [NL.  spirale 
spiralj,  Anat.,  a  blood  vessel  in  the  connective  tissue  on 
the  under  surface  of  the  basilar  membrane  of  the  cochlea. 

||  va'sa  (va'sd),  n . ,  pi.  of  vas.  —  vasa  aberrantia,  pi.  of  vas 
aberrans.  — v.  bre'vi  a  (bre'vl-d)  [L.  brevia ,  neut.  pi.  of 
brevis^  short].  Ana/.,  short  branches  of  the  splenic  artery 
and  vein  which  run  to  the  greater  curvature  of  the  stomach. 
—  v.  deferentia,  pi.  of  vas  deferens.  —  v.  ef  fe  ren'ti  a  (Sf'e- 
r8n'shl-d)  |L.  ejferentia ,  neut.  pi.  of  ejf'erens ,  p.  pr.,  bring¬ 
ing  out  or  forth],  Anat.,  efferent  vessels  ;  specif.,  the  tubes 
(12  to  20  in  number)  which  lead  from  the  rete  of  the  testis 
to  the  vas  deferens.  Except  near  their  commencement 
they  are  greatly  convoluted,  forming  a  mass  (the  globus 
major)  which  is  a  part  of  the  epididymis.  —  v.  in'tes-ti'nl 
te'nu-is  (Tn'tSs-tl'nl  ten'u-Ys)  [L.  mlestnri  tenuis  of  the 
small  intestine].  Anal.,  the  branches  (12  to  15  in  number) 
of  the  superior  mesenteric  artery  which  supply  the  ileum 
and  jejunum.  — v.  va-so'rum  (va-so'rihn;  201)  TL.  vasorum  of 
the  vessels],  Anal.,  small  blood  vessels  whicn  are  distrib¬ 
uted  to  the  walls  of  the  larger  arteries  and  veins.  They 
arise  from  a  branch  of  the  same  vessel  or  from  a  neigh¬ 
boring  vessel. 

va'sa  par  rot  (va'sd;  va'zd).  {Malagasy  vhza,  lit.,  loud- 
voiced.]  Any  of  several  blackish  brown  Madagascan  par¬ 
rots  of  the  genus  Coracopsis,  esp.  C.  vasa. 
vas'cu-lar  (v5s'ku-ldr),  a.  [L.  vasculum  a  small  vessel, 
dim.  of  vas  vessel :  cf.  F.  vasculaire.  See  vase  ;  cf.  ves¬ 
sel.]  Biol.,  Med.,  etc.  a  Of  or  pert,  to  a  vessel  or  vessels 
for  the  conveyance  of  a  fluid,  esp.  (in  animals)  a  nutritive 
fluid,  as  blood  or  lymph,  or  (in  plants)  the  sap;  designat¬ 
ing,  or  pertaining  to,  the  entire  system  of  vessels  having 
this  function.  Cf.  water-vascular  system,  b  Supplied 
with,  or  containing,  vessels  or  ducts,  esp.  blood  vessels  ;  as, 
a  vascular  tumor  ;  the  vascular  layer  of  the  skin, 
vascular  area.  Embryol.  =  area  vasculosa.  —  v.  bundle. 
Bot.  See  bundle,  n .,  4.  —  v.  cryptogams,  Bo/.,  cryptogamous 
plants  possessing  vascular  tissue,  as  the  ferns.  —  v.  cylinder, 
Bol.,  the  stele.  — v.  plants,  Bo/.,  plants  composed  in  part  of 
vascular  tissue,  as  the  seed  plants  and  ferns ;  — opposed 
to  cellular  plants.  —  v.  tissue,  Bot.,  tissue  composed  of  ves¬ 
sels  or  ducts.  See  tracheal  tissue,  sieve  tissue. 
vas'cu-lar'i-ty  (-15r'Y-tY),  n.  ;  pi.  -ties  (-tYz).  Biol.  Qual¬ 
ity  or  state  of  being  vascular ;  also,  a  vascular  growth, 
vas'eu  lar-ize  (v£s'ku-ldr-Iz),  v.  t.  ti*  i. ;  -ized  (-izd);  iz'- 
ing  (-iz'Yng).  To  render  or  to  become  vascular.  —  vas  CU- 
lar-i  za'tion  (-Y-za'shfin  ;  -I-za'slmn),  n. 
vas'cu-li-form'  (-lT-fbrm'),  a.  [ vasculum  -\--form.]  Shaped 
like  a  flowerpot. 

vas'cu-lum  (viis'ku-lum),  n.  ;  pi.  -la  (-Id).  [L.,  a  small 

vessel.]  1.  Bot.  =  ascidium,  n.,  1. 

2  A  tin  box,  commonly  cylindrical  or  flattened  and  with 
a  cover  opening  lengthways,  used  in  collecting  plants, 
vase  (vas  ;  vaz  ;  or,  esp.  in  British  use,  vaz  ;  277  :  see  note  be¬ 
low),  7i.  [F.  vase  ;  cf.  Sp.  &  It.  vaso  ;  fr.  L.  vas,  or  vasutn. 
Cf.  vascular,  vessel.]  A  vessel,  usually  rounded  and  of 
greater  depth  than  width,  commonly  decorative  and  now 
used  chiefly  for  ornament  or  for  flowers,  though  also 
adapted  for  various  domestic  purposes,  and  used  anciently 
in  sacrifices;  as,  a  porcelain  vase;  a  Grecian  vase. 

HQiP*  The  pron.  vas,  like  case,  base,  etc.,  given  by  most 
orthoepists  before  Walker  (c.  1800),  prevails  in  America, 
though  vaz,  like  phase,  phrase,  etc.,  given  by  Walker,  is 
used  by  many  ;  vaz  is  the  oest  British  usage, 
vase  clock-  Art.  A  clock  whose  decorative  case  has  the 
general  form  of  a  vase,  esp.  one  in  which  there  is  no  dial 
of  the  usual  form,  but  in  which  a  part  of  a  vase  revolves 
while  a  single  stationary  indicator  serves  as  a  hand. 
Vas-ec'tO-my  (vas-Sk'to-mY),  n.  [vas  -f-  -ectomy.]  Surg. 

Resection  or  excision  of  the  vas  deferens, 
vas'e  line  (vSs'e-lYn;  -len),  n.  Also  vas'e-lin.  [Said  by 
the  manufacturer  to  be  derived  from  G.  wasser  water  -f- 
Gr.  eAouoc  olive  oil.]  A  yellowish,  translucent,  semisolid 
petroleum  product,  used  in  ointments  and  pomades,  as  a 
lubricant,  and  in  other  ways.  See  petrolatum. 

Dny  Vaseline  is  a  trade-mark  name. 


vas'i-  (v&s'Y-).  Combining  form  from  Latin  vas,  meaning 

vessel.  See  vaso-. 

vas'i-lac'tive  (v£s'Y-fXk'tYv),  a.  [ ‘vasi -  -f  L.  facer e,  factum, 
to  make.]  Producing  new  blood  vessels, 
vas'i- form  (v&s'Y-f6rm),  a.  [vasi-  -f-  -form.']  Biol.  Having 
the  form  of  a  vessel,  or  duct.  —  vasiform  tissue,  Bot.,  vascu¬ 
lar  tissue,  —  v.  wood  cell,  Bot.,  a  tracheid. 
vas'O-  (vis'o-),  vas'i-  (v&s'Y-).  Combining  forms  from  Latin 
vas,  used  in  physiology,  anatomy,  etc.,  to  signify  the  ves¬ 
sels  of  an  organism  ;  as,  w/soformative,  vasi factive,  etc. 
vas  o-con  Stric'tor  (-o-ktfn-strYk'ter),  a.  [ vaso -  -f-  con¬ 
strictor.']  Physiol.  Causing  constriction  of  the  blood  ves¬ 
sels  ;  as,  the  vasoconstrictor  (also  called  vasohypertonic) 
nerves,  stimulation  of  which  causes  constriction  of  the 
blood  vessels  to  which  they  go. 
vas' O- den' tine  (-den'tYn),  n.  [vaso- deni  hie.]  Anat.  & 
Zool.  A  modified  form  of  dentine,  permeated  by  blood  cap¬ 
illaries  ;  vascular  dentine.  It  is  common  in  the  teeth  of 
the  lower  vertebrates.  —  vas  o  den'ti-nal  (-dfin'tY-iidl),  a. 
vas'O-di-la'tor  (-dY-la'ter;  -dl-),  a.  [vaso-  +  dilator.] 
Physiol.  Causing  dilatation  or  relaxation  of  the  blood  ves¬ 
sels  ;  as,  the  vasodilator  nerves,  stimulation  of  which  causes 
dilatation  of  the  blood  vessels  to  which  they  go.  These 
nerves  are  also  called  vaso-mhibitory  and  vasohypoionic 
nerves,  since  their  stimulation  causes  relaxation  and  rest, 
vaso-form'a-tive  (-f6r'md-tYv),  a.  [vaso-  -f-  formative.] 
Biol.  tC*  Physiol.  Concerned  in  the  development  and  for¬ 
mation  of  vessels,  esp.  blood  vessels,  and  blood  corpuscles  ; 
vasifactive  ;  as,  the  vasoformative  cells, 
vas  o-mo'tlon  (-mo'shftn),  n.  [raso-  -f-  7iiotio7i.]  Physiol. 

A  change  in  the  caliber  of  a  blood  vessel, 
vas  o  mo'tor  (-mo'ter),  a.  [ra.sa-  -f-  L.  motor  that  which 
moves,  fr.  ? novere  to  move.]  Physiol.  &  Anat.  Controlling 
the  size  of  the  blood  vessels ;  designating  those  nerves 
(arising  from  centers  the  chief  of  which  is  in  the  medulla, 
but  others  in  the  spinal  cord  and  sympathetic  system) 
which  are  distributed  to  the  muscle  fibers  in  the  w  alls  of 
the  blood  vessels.  By  inducing  contraction  or  dilatation 
of  these  fibers  (and  hence  of  the  vessels)  they  control  the 
amount  of  blood  passing  to  the  various  parts  or  organs,  and 
thus  indirectly  also  their  functional  activity.  The  nerves 
comprise  both  vasoconstrictor  and  vasodilator  fibers, 
vas'sal  (v5s'dl),.?i.  [F.,  fr.  LL.  vassallus,  fr.  LL.  rassus  ; 

perh.  of  Celtic  origin;  cf.  W.  &  Corn,  guas  a  youth,  page, 
servant,  Bret,  gwaz  a  man,  a  male.  Cf.  valet,  varlet, 
vavasor.]  1.  Early  Lau\  One  who  has  placed  himself 
under  the  protection  of  another  as  his  lord  and  has  vowed 
homage  and  fealty ;  later,  a  feudal  tenant ;  a  feudatory. 

2-  A  subject;  dependent;  servant;  sometimes,  a  bond- 

man ;  slave.  “  The  vassals  of  his  anger.”  Milton. 

vas'sal,  a.  Like  a  vassal  ;  servile  ;  subservient, 
vas'sal,  v.  t. ;  -saled  or  -salled  (-did) ;  -sal-ing  or  sal- 
ling.  To  treat  as,  or  reduce  to  the  state  of,  a  vassal  ;  to 
vassalize  ;  also,  rarely,  to  dominate  ;  rule, 
vas'sal  age  (-aj),  n.  [ME.  vassalage,  F.  vasselagr,  LL. 
vassalla/icum .]  1.  Prowess  ;  valor  ;  courage.  Obs.  Chaucer. 

2.  State  or  status  of  being  a  vassal,  or  feudatory;  relation 
of  a  vassal  to  his  lord,  or  the  homage,  fealty,  or  services 
due  from  the  vassal. 

3-  Servitude  ;  esp.,  political  dependence;  subjection  ;  slav¬ 
ery  ;  as,  the  Greeks  were  held  in  vassalage  by  the  Turk. . 

4.  Vassals,  collectively;  vassalry.  Rare.  Shak. 

5.  A  territory  held  in  vassalage. 

vas-sal'ic  (vd-sdl'ik),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to,  or  of  the 
nature  of,  a  vassal  or  vassalism. 

vas'sal-ism  (vSs'dl-Yz’m),  n.  The  practice,  theories,  or 
usages  of  the  vassal  system. 

vas'sal-ize  (vds'dl-iz),  v.  t.;  -ized  (-Izd);  -iz'ing  (-Iz'Yng). 
To  make  a  vassal  or  vassals  of  ;  as,  to  vassalize  a  people, 
vast  (vast),  a.  ;  vast'er  (vas'ter) ;  vast'est.  [L.  vastus 
empty,  waste,  enormous,  immense ;  cf.  F.  vaste.  See 
waste  ;  cf.  devastate.]  1.  Waste;  desert ;  lonely.  Obs. 

The  empty,  vast,  and  wandering  air.  Shak 

2.  Of  great  extent  ;  also,  huge  in  bulk  ;  immense  ;  enor¬ 
mous  ;  as,  vast  mountains  ;  a  vast  empire. 

Through  the  vast  and  boundless  deep.  Milton. 

3.  Very  great  in  numbers,  quantity,  or  amount ;  as,  avast 
army  ;  a  vast  sum  of  money. 

4.  Very  great  in  degree,  intensity,  range,  or  the  like  ;  as, 

vast  labor  ;  a  matter  of  vast  importance.  “  A  vast  process 
of  evolution.”  James  Ward. 

Syn.  —  Huge,  immense,  mighty.  See  enormous. 

vast,  n.  1.  A  waste  ;  a  boundless  compass  or  space  ;  im¬ 
mensity.  41  The  vast  of  heaven.”  Milton. 

The  dead  vast  and  middle  of  the  night.  Shak. 

2.  A  great  quantity,  amount,  or  number  ;  a  vast  deal ;  as, 
a  vast  of  pleasure  ;  a  vast  of  rain,  of  people.  Dial.  Eng. 
vas'ti-tude  (vds'tY-tud),  n.  [L .  vast  Undo.]  1.  Vastness; 
immensity  ;  a  vast  extent  or  space  ;  a  vast. 

Systems  ago,  dead  vastitudes  afar.  W  E.  Henley. 
2.  Destruction  ;  vastation.  Obs.  Joye. 

vast'ly  (vast'lY),  adv.  1.  To  a  vast  extent  or  degree  ;  im¬ 
mensely;  Colloq.,  very  greatly  ;  as,  I  shall  be  vastly  obliged. 
2.  Asa  waste  or  desert.  Obs.  Ac  R.  Shak. 

H  vas'tus  ex  ter'nus  (vds'tus  Sks-t.fir'nus).  [NL.  vastus 
(sc.  muscuhts )  extemus  great  external  (muscle).]  Anat.  A 
division  of  the  quadriceps  extensor  muscle  covering  the 
outer  anterior  aspect  of  the  femur,  arising  chiefly  from  that 
bone  and  inserted  into  the  outer  border  of  the  patella  by  a 


flat  tendon  which  blends  with  that  of  the  other  divisions 
of  the  muscle  and  sends  an  expansion  to  the  knee  capsule, 
il  vas'tus  in-ter'nus  (Yn-tffr'nus).  (NL.  vastus  (6c.  museum 
l us)  interims  great  internal  (muscle).]  Anat.  A  division  of 
the  quadriceps  extensor  muscle  covering  the  inner  anterior 
aspect  of  the  femur,  arising  chiefly  from  that  bone  and  the 
adjacent  intermuscular  septum,  and  inserted  into  the  inner 
border  of  the  patella  ana  into  the  tendon  of  the  other 
divisions  of  the  muscle,  sending  also  a  tendinous  expansion 
to  the  capsule  of  the  knee  joint.  It  is  closely  united  (in  the 
upper  part  often  inseparably)  with  the  crureus  muscle, 
vast'y  (vas'tY),  a.  [Fr.  vast.]  1.  Vast ;  immense.  Archaic. 

I  can  call  spirits  from  the  vasty  deep.  Shak. 

2.  Desolate;  empty;  waste.  Obs.  Dunbar. 

vat  (v5t),  n.  [Dial,  for  fat ,  ME.  fat ,  AS  ./set;  akin  to  D.  vat, 
OS.  fat ,  Q.fass,  OH Q.faz,  Icel.  &  Sw.  fat,  Dan.  fad,  Lith. 
pddas  pot,  and  prob.  to  Q.fassen  to  seize,  contain,  OH G.faz- 
zd7i,I).vatten.  Cf.  fat  a  vat.]  1.  A  large  vessel,  cistern,  or 
tub,  esp.  one  for  liquors  in  an  immature  state,  preparations 
for  dyeing  or  tanning,  stock  for  handmade  paper,  etc. 

2.  [Cf.  D.  vat.]  A  measure  of  capacity,  formerly  of  greatly 
varying  value,  as  the  old  Dutch  grain  rat  (about  J  bushel), 
the  old  London  coal  vat  (9  bu.),  or  the  Amsterdam  wine 
vat  (241.6  wine  gallons)  ;  now',  in  Belgium  and  Holland,  a 
hectoliter  (22.01  imperial,  or  26.42  U.  S.,  gallons). 

3.  Metal,  a  A  wooden  tub  in  which  to  w  ash  ores  and  min¬ 
erals.  b  A  square  hollow  place  on  the  back  of  a  calcining 
furnace,  where  tin  ore  is  laid  to  dry. 

4.  R.  C.  Ch.  A  vessel  for  holding  holy  water. 

6  Dyemy.  A  dyeing  liquor  containing  reduced  indigo  and 
called,  according  to  the  agent  used  in  preparing  it,  the  cop¬ 
peras  vat,  woad  vat,  zinc  vat,  etc.  When  the  dyed  mate¬ 
rial  is  exposed  to  the  air  the  indigo  white  is  reoxidized, 
forming  indigo  blue.  Also,  a  similar  liquor  prepared  from 
some  other  dyestuff,  as  alizarin  blue, 
vat  (vSt),  v.  t. ;  vat'ted  (vSt'gd  ;  -Yd;  151);  vat'ting. 
To  put  into,  or  treat  in,  a  vat. 

Va-te'ri  a  (va-te'rY-d),  n.  [NL.,  after  Abraham  Voter 
(1684-1751),  Ger.  botanist.]  Bot.  A  genus  of  Asiatic  dip- 
terocarpaceous  trees  having  entire  coriaceous  leaves  and 
white  or  yellow  flowers  with  about  15  stamens.  Many 
species  yield  oils,  resins,  and  varnishes.  V.  indica  is  the 
piney-vamish  tree. 

Vath'ek  (vSth'Sk  ;  F.  v&'tSk'),  7i.  The  hero  of  William 
Beckford’s  (1759-1844)  novel  of  this  name,  written  in 
French,  of  which  the  anonymous  English  translation  lias 
superseded  the  original.  He  is  a  haughty  effeminate  Mo¬ 
hammedan  caliph,  influenced  by  a  giaour  and  an  evil  moth¬ 
er  to  commit  all  sorts  of  crimes,  abjure  his  faith,  and  oiler 
allegiance  to  Eblis,  the  Mohammedan  Satan,  in  the  hope  of 
gaining  the  throne  of  the  preadamite  sultans.  In  the  end 
he  has  no  desire  or  capacity  to  enjoy  the  things  promised 
and  is  doomed  to  eternal  torment  and  remorse, 
vat'le  (vSt'Yk),  vat'i-cal  (-Y-kal),  a.  [L.  rates  a  prophet.] 
Of  or  pertaining  to  a  prophet ;  prophetical  ;  oracular. 
Vat'i-can  (-kan),  n.  [ V.Vaticatius ,  motis,  or  colds,  Vaticanus, 
the  Vatican  hill,  in  Rome,  on  the  w  estern  bank  of  the  Tiber : 
cf.  F.  Vatican ,  It.  Vaticano.]  1.  The  Pope’s  palace,  an 
assemblage  of  buildings  at  Rome,  beside  the  Church  of  St. 
Peter,  including  museums,  art  galleries,  library,  the  Sistine 
Chapel,  etc.  Here  was  held  the  Vatican  Council  (1869-70), 
which  promulgated  the  dogma  of  papal  infallibility. 

2  Elliptically,  the  papal  authority  or  government. 

Vatican  Codex.  =  Codex  Vaticanus.  —  V.  Fragments,  Roman 
Law ,  portions  of  a  compilation  of  Roman  law  discovered 
in  182^  and  published  in  1828  as  Fragmenta  Vaticana.  They 
appear  to  be  later  than  the  Hermogenian  Code, 
vat'i-cide  (-sld),  n.  [L.  rates  a  prophet-}-  E.  -cide.]  The 
murder,  or  the  murderer,  of  a  prophet.  Pope. 

va-tic'i-nate  (vd-tYs'Y-nat),  v.  i.  &  t.  ;  va-tic'i-nat'ed 
(-nat'Sd) ;  va-tic'i-nat'ing  (-nat'Yng).  [L.  vuticinatus ,  p. 
p.  of  vaticinari  to  prophesy,  fr.  vaticitius  prophetical,  fr. 
votes  a  prophet.]  To  prophesy  ;  foretell, 
va-tic'i-na'tlon  (-na'slrdn),  n.  [L.  vaticinatio.]  Prophe- 
sying  ;  prediction  ;  prophecy. 

Vau-che'ri  a  (v6-ke'rY-d),  n.  [NL.,  after  Jean  Pierre  Eti¬ 
enne  Voucher  (1763-1841),  Swiss  botanist.]  Bot.  A  genus 
of  chlorophyceous  algae  constituting  the  family  Vauoheria- 
ceae.  The  thallus  consists  of  a  single  elongated,  irregu¬ 
larly  branched  cell  attached  to  the  substratum  by  rhizoids. 
Reproduction  is  both  sexual  and  asexual.  The  species  live 
on  damp  ground  or  in  fresh  or  brackish  water, 
vaude'ville  (vod'vYl  ;  F.  vod'vel'),  n.  [F.,  fr.  Vau-de-Vire, 
lit.,  valley  of  Vire  (a  village  in  Normandy),  where  such 
songs  were  composed.]  1.  A  kind  of  lively  song,  often 
embodying  a  satire,  sung  to  a  familiar  air  in  couplets  with 
a  refrain  ;  a  street  song  ;  a  topical  song.  Rare  in  English. 

2.  A  theatrical  piece,  usually  comic,  the  dialogue  or  pan¬ 
tomime  of  which  is  intermingled  with  light  or  satirical  songs, 
sometimes  set  to  familiar  airs, with  dancing,  etc.  Now  Rare. 

The  early  vaudeville,  which  is  the  foreruuner  of  the  opera 
boufte,  was  light,  graceful,  and  piquant.  Johnson's  Cyc. 

3.  Loosely,  and  now  commonly,  variety  (in  sense  4) ;  as,  to 
play  in  vaudeville ;  a  vaudeville  actor,  show,  etc. 

vaude'vil-list  (vod'vYl-Yst),  n.  A  vaudeville  writer,  actor, 
singer,  or  performer. 

Vau-dois'  (v$-dwa'),  n.  sing,  d-  pi.  [F.  Cf.  Waldenseb.] 
a  An  inhabitant,  or  the  inhabitants,  of  the  Swiss  canton 
of  Vaud  ;  also,  the  dialect  spoken  there,  b  The  Waldenses. 
vault  (v61t ;  the  /,  a  later  etymological  insertion,  wasat  first 


vas.  +  was. 

vas  (vtts),  n.  [I..]  Roman  8r  Civ¬ 
il  Law.  A  pledge  :  a  suretv. 
va'sal(va'^ll),a.  [L.cas  vessel.] 
Biol.  Pert,  to  a  vessel  or  vessels. 
Vas'cons  (vfts'kOnz),  Vas'co- 
nes  (-kf>-n5z)» «.  pi.  [L.  Fa  sco¬ 
nes.]  The  Basques, 
vas'eu  lar-ly,  a<h\  In  a  vascu-  | 
lar  manner;  by  vessels. 
vas/cu-llf'er-ou8  (v&^kfi-lYf'Sr- 
K9),  a.  [vasculum  4-  -f crons.] 
Having  a  seed  vessel.  [culnr.| 
vas  'cu-lose(  vfts'kfl-los ),«.  Vas- 1 
vas'cu-lose,  n.  [vasculum  + 
-ose.]  Che m.  A  supposed  con¬ 
stituent  of  vegetable  tissue,  dif¬ 
fering  from  cellulose  in  solubil¬ 
ity.  Mow  Rare.  [will  hold.  1 
vase'ful.  n.  As  mucli_as  a  vase| 
vase'-shaped''  (-shapt'),  a. 
Formed  like  a  vise,  or,  Bot.,  like 
a  common  flowerpot. 

Vash'ni  (v&sh  'nl).  Bih. 
Vash'ti  (-tT).  n.  Bih.  In  the 
story  of  Esther,  the  wife  of 
Ahasuerus. 

va-Bif'er-ous  (va-sYf'er-tfs),  a. 


[vasi-  -F  -ferous.)  Bearing  a 
vessel. 

vaskene.  +  vasquine. 
vaslage  +  vassalage. 

||  va'so  (vti'zo),  n.  [It.]  Vase. — 
va'so  a  ca'li-ce,  a  cam-pa'na. 
a  co  lon-net'te,  a  ro-tel'le  (ii 
kii'lP-cha,  kiim-pa'nii,  kS'lfcn- 
ngt'ta.  ro-tSl'la).  See  crater. 
vaa  o-di-la'tor,  n.  feo.«o-  +  di¬ 
lator.]  A  nerve  element  or  a 
drug  that  dilates  blood  vessels, 
vas  o-hy  per-ton'Ic,  a.  [  See  h  y- 
i*kr-  ;  tonic.]  See  vasocon¬ 
strictor. 

vas  o  hy'po-ton'ic,  a.  [See  hy¬ 
po-  ;  tonic.]  See  vasodilator. 
vas  o  in-hib'i-to-ry,  a.  Physiol. 
See  vasodilator. 
vas  o  mo-to'ri  al.  vas  o -mo'to- 
|  ry.  vas'o-ino-tor'ic  (vfts'0-mO- 
1  tBr'Yk),  a.  =  VASOMOTOR. 
vftB'quine'  ivas'ken'),  n.  [F.] 
A  skirt  or  petticoat.  Cf.  bas- 
qcine.  Ohs.  Scot. 
vas'sal  age.  v.  t.  To  reduce  to 
vassalage.  Ohs. 

vaa'sal-ate,  v.  t.  To  reduce  to 


vassalage.  Ohs.  or  R.  —  vas'sal- 
a'tion  ( vfis'rl-la'shi^n),  n.  Ohs. 
vas'sal-dom  (vfts'dfl-di7m),  n. 
See -dom.  [Rare.  I 

vas'sal  ess.  n.  A  female  vassal.  | 
va3-sal'i-ty  (vft-B&l'Y-tr),  n. 
Status  of  a  vassal  ;  vassalage. 
va,8'sal-less.  a.  See  -less. 
vas'sal  ry  (vHs'dl-rY ),  n.  Vas¬ 
sals  collectively.  Rare. 
vas'sal-ship,  n.  See  -ship. 
vassal  state.  A  state  under  the 
suzerainty  of  another  Btate. 
vassand  ^  we  as  and. 
vas'sel.  -F  vessel. 

Vas'se  nl  (vfis'f-ni).  D.  Bih. 
vast.  v.  t.  To  cast  out;  void  Ohs. 
vast  «*•  fast.  [desert.  Ohs.  I 
!  vas'ta  cy  (vAs'td-st),  n.  Wasted 
i  vas'tate  (v&s'tSt).  a.  [L.  vas- 
tatus ,  p.  n.  of  vastare,  to  lay 
waste.]  Devastated.  Ohs. 
vas-ta'tloiKvfts-ta'shi/n),  n.  [L. 
vastatio.]  Devastation  Ohs. 
vas-ta'tor  (vfts-ta'tor),  n.  Dev¬ 
astator.  Ol>s. 
vaste.  *F  fast. 

▼as 'tel.  +  wastel,  bread. 


vas-tid'i-ty  (vfts-tYd'l-tT),  n. 
[Cf.  F.  vast  it L.  vastttas.] 
Vastness ;  immensity.  Obs. 
vastinge.  +  fasting. 
vas'ti-ty  (vfis'tY-tY),  n.  [L.  vas- 
i  tit  as  :  cf.  F.  vastitt.]  Vastness; 

wasteness;  a  vast.  Obs.  or  R. 

I  vast'ness.  n.  See  -ness. 

|  vas'ture,  n.  Vastness.  Obs. 

,  Vat.  Abhr.  Vatican. 

1  vat  *F  fat,  wit. 

vat  blue.  Dyeing.  Indigo  blue. 

|  See  vat,  n.,  5. 
vate.  *F  wait. 

||  Va'ter-recht'  (fa'tSr-r^KtO,  n. 
[O.]  See  patriarchy.  2. 
Va'ter’s  cor'pus-cles  (fa'tCrz). 
[After  A.  Voter.  See  Vateria.] 
Anat.  =PACINIAN  CORPUSCLES. 

I  |l  va'tes  (va'tez),  n. ;  pi.  vates. 
[L  ]  A  soothsayer  ;  prophet ; 

I  seer ;  poet ;  bard, 
vat'ful,  n.  See  -ful. 
vath.  vathe.  f  wathe,  harm. 
Vat'i-can -ism  (-Yz’m),  n.  Ultra- 
montanism;  —  used  only  by  per- 
I  sons  who  are  not  Homan  Catho- 
I  lies.  —  Vat'i-can-ist.  n. 


va-tic'i-nal(  vd-tYs'I-ndl)*  a.  ( >f, 
pert,  to,  or  containing  proph¬ 
ecy  ;  prophetic, 
va-tic'i-nant  (-nrtnt),  a.  [L. 
vaticinans.  -antis,  p.  pr.]  Proph¬ 
esying.  Ohs.  or  R. 
va-tic'i-na^or  (-na'tSr),  n.  [L.] 
A  prophet. 

va-tic'i-na'tress  (-trSs),  n.  A 
prophetess.  Rare. 
va-tic'i-na'trix  (-na'trYks),  n. 
[L]  =  VATICINATE  ESS. 
vat'i-cine  (v&t'Y-sYn),  n.  [L.  va- 
ticinium.]  A  vaticination.  Ohs. 
va-tic'i-ner  (vd-tYs'Y-nSr ).  n.  A 
vaticinator.  Ohs. 
vat  i-cin'i-an  (vfit'Y-sYn'Y-dn), 
a.  Prophetical.  Obs. 
va-tic'i-ny  (vd-tYs'Y-nY).  n.  JTL. 
vatiriniinu .]  Vaticination.  Ohs. 
vat  paper.  Handmade  paper. 
Vat  te-lut'tu  (vdt'S-ldbt'db),  n. 
See  Tamil. 
vatten.  fatten. 
vattir.  +  water. 
vau  (v5),  n.  [Heb.  vaw.l  a  Also 
waw.  The  sixth  letter  [  |]  of  the 


Hebrew  alphabet,  a  trilled  liq¬ 
uid  consonant,  guttural  or  pal¬ 
atal.  It  is  used  as  a  heading  of 
a  section  of  Psalm  cxix.  As  a 
numeral  =  6.  b  A  letter  of  the 
primitive  Greek  alphabet,  of 
the  same  value  as  the  digam- 
ma.  and  kept  only  as  a  numeral 
(=  6). 

Vau-che'ri-a'ce-ae  (vfl-ke'rY-a'- 
sf-e),w.  pi.  [NL.]  See  Vatciie- 
ria.— vau-cherl-a'ceouB(-shuB), 

a. 

Vau-clain'  sys  tem  (vO-klan'L 
A  system  ol  arranging  four-cyl- 
indercompound  locomotives.us- 
ing  n  piston  valve  to  each  pair 
of  cylinders,  and  no  receivers, 
vaude'vil  Var.  of  vaudeville. 
Vau'dism  (vo'dYz’m),  w.  The 
doctrines  or  tenets  of  the  Vau- 
dois,  or  Waldenses,  or  adher¬ 
ence  to  their  principles, 
vau'dou'.  vau'doux'  (vC'doo'). 
Vars.  of  voodoo. 
vau'dy  (vfi'dY),  a.  Gay  ;  cheer¬ 
ful  ;  showy  ;  gaudy  ;  vain  ;  also, 
great  ;  unusual.  Scot. 


ale,  senate,  c&re,  Jim,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofri ;  eve,  Svent,  find,  recent,  maker;  Ice,  Ill;  old,  6bey,  orb,  5dd,  sSft,  connect ;  use,  finite,  urn,  up,  circus,  menU ; 

|j  Foreign  Word.  f  Obsolete  Variant  of.  +  combined  with.  =  equals. 


VAULT 
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VEGETABLE 


prob.  not  pronounced  ;  cf.  vault,  a  leap),  n.  [ME.  vawte, 
var.  of  vowle,  route,  OP.  vaute,  var.  of  route,  volte  F  i  oute 
LL.  rolla,  tr.  L.  volvere,  volulum,  to  roll,  to  turn  about! 
See  voluble;  cf.  vault  a  leap,  volt  a  turn,  volute.] 
1.  An  arched  structure  of  masonry,  usually  forming  a  ceil¬ 
ing,  or  roof,  but  sometimes  carrying  a  separate  roof,  a 
floor,  staircase,  or  the  like. 


Vaults,  1.  1  Barrel;  2  Cylindrical  Intersecting,  or  Cross;  3 

Welsh  or  Underpitch;  4  Cloister  (Coved);  5  Sex  partite  ;  U 
Quadripartite  ;  7  Lierne  2  and  3  are  Groin  Vaults. 

2  A  room  or  space  covered  by  a  vault  (def.  1),  esp.  when 
underground,  as  a  part  of  a  cellar  devoted  to  a  special  pur¬ 
pose,  as  the  storage  of  wine  or  valuables.  By  extension, 
such  a  compartment 
even  when  not  cov¬ 
ered  by  a  vault,  as 
below  the  street  pave¬ 
ment  in  front  of  a 
•building;  also,  a  room 
for  the  s.ife  keeping 
of  valuables,  and  com¬ 
monly  built  of  steel. 

3.  Fig.:  The  canopy 
of  heaven  ;  the  sky. 
vault  (v6 1 1),  v.  t.  ; 
vault'ed;  vaulting. 

[Cf.  ME.  vonien,  OF. 
voider,  F.  v outer  See 
vault  an  arch.]  To 
form  with,  or  to  cover 
with,  a  vault ;  to  give 
the  shape  or  the  character  of  a  vault  to;  to  arch  ;  as,  to 
vault  a  roof  or  ceiling. 

The  shady  arch  that  vaulted  the  broad  green  alley  Scott. 
vault  (v61t ;  the  1  was  formerly  often  suppressed  in  pron. ; 
cf.  1st  vault,  ?i.),  n.  [F.  volte,  prop.,  a  turn,  It.  volt  a, 
the  same  word  as  volta  an  arch.  See  vault  an  arched 
structure.]  A  leap  or  bound.  Specif.:  a  Man.  The 
bound  or  leap  of  a  horse  ;  a  curvet,  b  A  leap  over  or 
upon  something,  made  by  aid  of  the  hands,  or  ot  a  pole, 
vault,  v.  i.  [Cf.  OF.  volter ,  fr.  It.  voltare  to  turn.  See 
vault  a  spring.]  1.  To  leap  ;  bound;  spring. 

Leaning  on  his  lnnee,  he  vaulted  on  a  tree.  Dn/den. 

Lucan  vaulted  upon  Pegasus  with  all  the  heat  and  intrepidity 
of  youth.  Aifdison. 

2.  Specif.:  To  execute  a  vault  (in  sense  a  or  b);  also,  now 
rarely,  to  exhibit  feats  of  tumbling  or  leaping, 
vault,  v.  t.  [See  vault,  v.  i.]  To  leap  over  ;  esp.,  to  leap 
over  by  aid  of  the  hands  or  a  pole  ;  as,  to  vault  a  fence. 

I  will  vault  credit,  and  affect  high  pleasures.  Webster  (1(523). 
vault'ed,  a.  1.  Built  as  a  vault;  arched;  as,  a  vaulted 
roof  ;  covered  with  a  vault ;  as,  a  vaulted  passage. 

2.  Having  a  vault  or  vaults. 

3.  Bot.  Arched  like  the  roof  of  the  mouth,  as  the  upper 
lip  of  many  ringent  flowers. 

vault'ing,  p.  pr.dc  vb.n.  of  1st  vault.  Hence:  n.  Act, prac¬ 
tice,  or  art  of  building  vaults  ;  also,  vaulted  construction, 
vaulting  capital-  Arch.  The  capital  of  a  vaulting  shaft, 
vaulting  cell-  Arch.  A  compartment  of  a  vault,  contrived, 


as  in  ribbed  structure,  to  allow  of  the  building  of  an  entire 
part  at  a  time. 

vaulting  course.  Arch.  A  course  consisting  of  the  spring¬ 
ers  of  a  vault,  usually  set  with  horizontal  beds,  and  in 
projection  or  corbeled  out. 

vaulting  Shaft  Arch.  A  slender  upright  member,  as  a 
pilaster  or  column,  from  which  springs  a  rib,  or  group  of 
ribs,  of  a  vault.  It  is  commonly  one  of  a  cluster,  or  forms 
part  of  a  larger  pier. 

vaulting  tile.  Arch.  A  tile  for  use  in  vaulting,  esp.  one  of 
certain  modern  forms  for  light  cheap  masonry  roofs, 
vaunt  (vaut ;  vfint ;  277),  v.  i.  ;  vaunt'ed  ;  vaunt'ing.  [F. 
va nter,  LL.  vanitare ,  fr.  L.  vanus  vain.  See  vain.]  To 
make  a  vain  display  of  one’s  own  worth,  attainments,  or 
the  like  ;  to  talk  vaingloriously  ;  to  brag  ;  boast. 

Pride,  which  prompts  a  man  to  vaunt  und  overvalue  what  he  is, 
does  incline  him  to  disvalue  what  he  has.  (Joo.  of  Tongue. 

Syn.  —  See  boast. 

vaunt,  v.  t.  To  boast  of ;  to  make  a  vainglorious  display 
of  ;  to  put  forward  boastfully. 

Charity  vauntet/i  not  itself,  is  not  puffed  up.  1  Cor.  xiii.  4. 
vaunt,  n.  A  vainglorious  display  of  what  one  is,  or  has,  or 
has  done;  ostentation;  a  boa6t ;  brag.  Milton. 

vaunt7— cou  rier'  (vant7koo-rer'),  n.  [F.  avant-courrier. 
See  avant,  van  of  an  army,  courier  ;  cf.  av ant-courier.] 
One  sent  in  advance  ;  an  avant-courier ;  a  precursor.  Obs. 
vav'a  sor  (vSv'd-sdr),  n.  [ME.  vavasour ,  OF.  vavassor , 
varassour,  F.  vavasseur,  peril,  fr.  LL.  vassus  vassorum 
vassal  of  the  vassals.  Cf.  vassal.]  1.  Feud.  Law.  Any  of 
a  certain  class  of  feudal  lords.  What  was  the  rank  or  dig¬ 
nity  of  the  vavasors  is  not  certainly  known.  They  seem  not  to 
have  been  tenants  of  the  king.  In  England  they  had  jurisdic¬ 
tion  of  pleas  concerning  wer  and  wite  over  their  own  men  and 
their  own  property  and  sometimes  over  trespassers  who  were 
other  men’s  tenants.  “  A  worthy  vavasour."  Chaucer. 

2.  A  jolly  fellow,  or  a  great  man.  Derogatory.  Obs. 
vav'a  so  ry  (vXv'd-si-rl),  n.  [F.  vavassorie.’)  Feud.  Law. 

I  The  tenure  of  a  fee,  or  the  lands,  held  by  a  vavasor. 

veal  (vel),  n.  [ME.  reel,  OF.  reel ,  F.  veau,  L.  vitellus,  dim. 
i  of  vitulus  a  calf ;  akin  to  E.  wether.  See  wether  ;  cf.  vel¬ 
lum,  vituline.]  1.  A  calf.  Obs.  or  Dial. 

2.  The  flesh  of  a  calf  used  for  food. 

Veatch'i  a  (vech'i-d),  n.  [NL.,  after  J.  A.  Veatch,  who 
found  it  at  the  New  Idria  mine,  Cal.]  Bot.  A  remarkable 
genus  of  anacardiaceous  trees,  of  Lower  California,  distin¬ 
guished  from  Bhus  by  accrescent  petals  and  valvate  sepals. 
The  only  species,  V.  cedi'osensis ,  is  the  elephant  wood, 
vec'tor  (vek'tdr),  n.  [L.,  a  bearer,  carrier,  fr.  vehere ,  vec- 
tum,  to  carry.]  1.  ==  radius  vector. 

2.  Math.  A  directed  magnitude,  as  a  line  segment,  a  force, 
or  a  velocity  ;  the  symbol  of  a  definite  translation  from 
one  point  to  another  in  space  ;  the  magnitude  whose  ad¬ 
dition  to  a  point  in  space  transposes  that  point  to  another 
definite  point.  Vectors  are  said  to  be  equal  when  their  di¬ 
rections  are  parallel  and  their  lengths  equal.  Cf.  scalar  a- 
vector  addition.  Math.  Geometric  addition, 
vector  function.  Math.  A  function  like  a  vectqr  haying 
both  size  and  direction  for  every  point  of  a  certain  region, 
vec-to'ri-al  (v6k-to'rT-dl ;  201),  a.  Math.  Of  or  relating  to 
a  vector  or  vector  quantity.  —  vec-to'ri-al-ly,  udv. 
vectorial  angle.  Math.,  the  angle  reckoned  from  the  polar 
axis  to  the  radius  vector.— v.  coordinates.  See  coordinate,  n. 
vector  potential-  Math.  A  vector  quantity  so  distributed 
in  space  as  to  represent  some  natural  quantity,  when 
operated  upon  by  the  Hamiltonian  operator, 
vector  quantity-  Math.  A  quantity  that  has  magnitude 
and  direction,  and  so  may  be  represented  by  a  vector. 
Ve'da  (va'dd  ;  ve'dd  ;  277),  n.  [Skr.  veda,  properly,  knowl¬ 
edge,  fr.  rid  to  know.  See  wit.]  The  most  ancient  sacred 
literature  of  the  Hindus,  comprising  more  than  one  hun¬ 
dred  books;  also,  one  of  these  books,  or  one  of  the  four  col¬ 
lections  or  classes  of  them,  which  are:  the  Rig- Veda,  the 
oldest  and  most  important,  comprising  more  than  a  thousand 
hymns;  the  Yajur-Veda,  comprising  liturgical  and  ritualistic  for- 
mulre  in  verse  and  prose;  the  Sama-Veda,  hymns,  many  of  which 
occur  in  the  Uig-Veda,  for  which  musical  notation  is  added  or 
indicated  ;  and  the  Atharva-Veda,  in  verse  and  prose,  compris¬ 
ing  charms,  prayers,  curses,  spells,  etc.,  as  well  as  some  theo- 
sopluc  and  cosmogonic  hymns,  and  written  in  a  cruder  and  more 
popular  sty  le  than  the  preceding.  The  Vedas,  especially  the  Rig- 
Veda,  display  a  vivid  tendency  to  personify  nature,  and  represent 
a  stage  of  religion  generally  considered  to  have  preceded  Hin¬ 
duism  proper  and  probably  to  be  that  of  the 
Aryan  invaders  of  India  (see  Aryan,  «.,  1). 

The  Vedic  period  is  conservatively  estimated 
at  from  about  1500  to  1000  n.c.  Tne  language 
of  the  Vedas  is  usually  distinguished,  as  Ve¬ 
dic,  from  the  Classical  Sanskrit.  See  San¬ 
skrit  ;  cf.  Hinduism. 

Ve-da'li  a  (ve-da'IT-d),  n.  [NL.,  said  to 
be  a  coined  name  without  significance.] 
a  Zodl.  The  genus  in  which  the  Austra¬ 
lian  ladybird  (see  ladybird,  1)  is  usually 
placed,  b  [/.  c.]  Any  ladybird  of  the  Vedalia  (  V.  cardi- 
above  genus.  nalis).  x  4 


Ve-dan'ta  (va-dan'ta  ;  ve-dSn'td  ;  277),  n.  [Skr.  Vedanta. ] 
Hinduism.  A  system  of  pantheistic  philosophy,  a  branch 
of  the  Mimarma  school,  primarily  so  called  as  being  an  in¬ 
vestigation  of  the  latter  part  of  the  Vedas,  afterwards  inter¬ 
preted  as  embodying  the  ultimate  aim  or  end  of  the  Vedas. 
See  Mimamsa. 

Ve-dan'tic  (-tTk),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Vedanta 
philosophy  ;  also,  of  or  pertaining  to  the  Vedas;  Vedic. 
Ve-dan'tism  (-tiz’iu),  n.  Vedantic*  philosophy.  —  V©- 
dan'tist  (-tlst),  n. 

Ved'da  I  (vgd'd),  n.  One  of  a  people  of  Ceylon  character- 
Ved'dah  I  ized  by  slender  build  and  small  stature  (five 
feet  for  adult  males),  by  dark  complexion,  and  profuse 
wavy  hair.  Their  culture  is  exceedingly  primitive,  ex¬ 
cept  where  brought  under  the  influence  of  the  Singhalese. 
They  have  been  considered  as  a  race  intermediate  between 
the  Australian  blacks  and  the  Dravidians  of  Hindustan, 
ve-dette'  (ve-d§t'),  n.  [F.  vedette,  It.  vedetta  ;  cf.  It.  redere 
to  see,  L.  videre.]  a  Mil.  A  mounted  sentinel,  stationed 
in  advance  of  the  pickets,  to  watch  an  enemy,  and  give 
notice  of  danger,  b  Far.  A  small  vessel  used  to  watch 
an  enemy  ;  —  usually  called  vedette  boat. 

Ve'dic  (va'dlk;  ve'dik),  a.  Of  or  pert,  to  the  Vedas,  the 
language  in  which  they  are  written,  or  the  period  and  cul¬ 
ture  which  they  represent. —  Vedic  Sanskrit.  See  Sanskrit. 
Ved'io-vis,  Ved'u  is,  Vej'o-vis  (v6d'y$-vTs,  -u -Ts,  vgj'6- 
vTs),  n.  [L.]  Rom.  Relig.  An  ancient  underworld  divin¬ 
ity,  antitype  of  Jupiter  as  the  god  of  the  heavens,  whose 
festival  w  as  the  agonium  of  May  21.  He  was  sometimes 
identified  with  Apollo  as  a  death-dealing  god. 
veer  (ver),  V.  i. ;  veered  (verd) ;  veeii'ing.  [F.  virer  (cf. 
Sp.  virar ,  birar j,  LL.  virare;  orig.  uncert.  Cf.  environ.] 

1.  To  change  direction  ;  to  turn  ;  to  shift. 

“  T T is  veering  gait.”  Wordsworth. 

2.  Specif. :  Nant.  a  To  wear  ship  ;  to  alter  the  course  by 
turning  away  from  the  direction  of  the  wind,  b  Of  the 
wind,  to  change  direction;  to  shift;  —  usually  restricted  to 
clockwise  changes,  as  from  north  to  northeast,  to  east,  etc., 
and  opp.  to  baric.  See  haul,  v.  i.,  3. 

Syn.  —Bee  change. 

to  veer  and  haul,  Naut..  to  vary  the  course  or  direction  ;  — 
said  of  the  wind,  which  is  said  to  veer  aft  and  haul  forward, 
veer,  v.  /.  To  direct  to  a  different  course  ;  to  turn  ;  to  shift ; 
6pecif.,  Naut.,  to  wear  ;  as,  to  veer ,  or  wear,  a  vessel, 
to  veer  and  haul,  Naut.,  to  pay  out  and  haul  in  alternately, 
or  simultaneously  on  different  parts.  —  to  v.  away  or  out, 
Naut.,  to  let  out ;  to  slacken  ana  let  run  ;  to  pay  out ;  as, 
to  veer  away  the  cable  ;  to  veer  out  a  rope, 
veer'y  (ver'T),  n. ;  pi.  veeries  (-Tz).  [Prob.  imitative  of 
one  of  its  notes.]  A  thrush  ( Hylocichla  fuscescens)  com¬ 
mon  in  the  eastern  United  States,  light  taw  ny  brown  above, 
pale  buff  below,  rather  indistinctly  spotted  with  brown, 
and  grayish  white  on  the  sides;— called  also  Wilson's  thrush. 
Ve'ga  (ve'gd), n.  [Ar.  wagi ',  prop.,  falling:  cf.  F.  Wega.~\ 
A  brilliant  star  of  the  first  magnitude,  the  brightest  in  the 
constellation  Lyra.  It  is  a  hydrogen  star  similar  to  Sirius, 
but  differs  in  showing  a  little  helium.  Vega  is  about  three 
times  as  remote  as  Sirius.  See  star. 

II  ve'ga  (va'ga),  n.  [Sp.]  An  open  tract  of  ground  ;  a 
plain,  esp.  one  moist  and  fertile.  Sp.  Arner.  d •  Phil.  I. 
veg'e-ta-ble  (vSj'e-tri-b’l),  a.  [F.  vegetable  growing,  capa¬ 
ble  of  growing,  formerly  also,  as  a  noun,  a  vegetable,  fr. 
L.  vegetabilis  enlivening,  fr.  ve.getare  to  enliven,  quicken, 
vegelus  enlivened,  vigorous,  vegere  to  quicken,  to  be  lively, 
akin  to  vigere  to  be  lively,  to  thrive,  vigil  watchful,  awake, 
and  prob.  to  E.  wake,  v.  See  vigil, wake,  v.]  Of  or  pertain¬ 
ing  to  plants  ;  having  the  nature  of,  or  produced  by,  plants; 
as,  a  vegetable  nature  ;  vegetable  growths,  juices,  etc. ;  con¬ 
sisting  of  plants  ;  as,  th ^vegetable  kingdom, 
vegetable  acid,  an  acid  occurring  in  plants,  as  oxalic  acid 
or  citric  acid  ;  an  organic  acid.  —  v.  alkali.  Chem.  a  Potash. 
Obs.  b  A  vegetable  alkaloid.  —  v.  anatomy,  plant  mor- 

Shology.  See  morphology,  1.  —  v.  antimony,  the  common 
oneset.  —  v.  black,  lampblack,  esp.  a  pure  variety.  —  v. 
brimstone,  lycopodium  powder.  —  v.  bristles,  the  fibers  of 
the  gomuti  palm.  —  v.  butter,  a  Any  vegetable  oil  that 
is  solid  at  ordinary  temperatures,  as  cocoa  butter,  shea 
butter,  etc.  b  The  avocado.—  v.  calomel,  the  May  apple.—  v. 
casein,  legumin.  —  v.  caterpillar,  the  aweto.  —  v.  earth,  vege¬ 
table  mold.  —  v.  egg.  a  The  eggplant,  b  The  fruit  of  the 
marmalade  tree.  —  v.  ethiops,  a  variety  of  charcoal  made 
by  incinerating  rockweed,  formerly  used  as  a  remedy  in 
scrofula.  —  v.  fibrin,  gluten  (sense  2).  —  v.  flannel,  a  textile 
material,  manufactured  in  Germany  from  pine  wool.  —  v. 
fountain,  the  water  vine.  —  v.  gelatin  or  gelatine,  gliadin. 
—  v.  hair,  a  Pine  wool,  b  A  fibrous  substance  used  for 
stuffing  cushions,  packing,  etc.,  prepared  in  the  southern 
United  States  from  the  long  moss;  also,  the  plant  itself. 
C  Vegetable  horsehair.  —  v.  horsehair,  a  fiber  derived  from 
theEuropean  dwarf  fanpalm( Chamivrops  humilis)  and  used 
to  stuff  cushions.— v.  ivory.  See  ivory  nut  a  -  v.  jelly.  See 
pectin.  —  v.  kingdom,  the  primary  division  of  living  things 


vault'age.  n.  Vaulted  work  ; 
also,  a  vaulted  place  ;  an  arched 
cellar.  Ohs. 

vault'er,  n.  One  who  vaults, 
vau  ting  horse.  A  wooden  horse 
used  as  i  rest  in  vaulting, 
vaulting  house.  A  brothel.  Obs. 
vaulting  pillar.  =  vaultino 

S  ||  A  I  T. 

vault'v,  a.  [Cf.  F.  vofitd ,  p.  p.] 
Arched  ;  concave.  Ohs. 
vaumbras.  4*  v  am  brace. 
vaumpe.  4*  vamp 
vaun.  f  van.  [Obs. I 

vaunce  ( v6ns),  v.  i.  To  advance.  I 
vaunt  (vOnt).  Obs.  or  dial.  Eng. 
var.  of  font. 

vaunt  (v8nt),  »  [F.  avant  be¬ 

fore,  fore.  See  avant,  van¬ 
guard.]  The  fi ret  part.  Ohs. 
vaunt,  v.  i.  To  vault  Ohs. 
vauntage.  4*  vantage. 
vauntbrace.  fr  v  am  brace. 
vaunt'er,  h.  One  who  vaunts, 
vaunt'er-y  (viin't?r-I  ;  vfin'-), 
n.  [See  vanterie.]  A  vaunt¬ 
ing;  bravado.  Hare. 
vaunt  'ful,  a-  Vaunting;  boast¬ 
ful  ;  vainglorious, 
vauntguard.  4*  vanguard. 
vaunt'ing-ly,  udv.  of  vaunt¬ 
ing ,  p.  pr. 

vaunt  lay'.  Var.  of  vanlay. 
vaunt'mure7  (vant'mQr/),  n. 
[F.  avnnt-mur. ]  Fort.  A  low 

work  in  front  of  the  main  wall, 
like  a  fanssebraie.  Ohs.  or  H. 
vauntparler,  n.  [OF.  avant 
/Hirlevr.]  A  spokesman;  also,  a 
meddler.  Obs. 


vauntpe  4*  vamp,  vampey. 
vaunt'ry,  n.  [See  vanterie.] 
Boasting.  Ohs.  [avantlay.I 
vauntularv.  <>l»s.  corrupt.  of| 
vauntward.  4*  vanguard. 
vaunt'y  (vOn'tY),  a.  Proud; 
boastful  :  vain.  Scot. 
vaunwarde.  4*  van  ward. 
vaupyn.  4*  weapon. 
vauque'lin-ite  (vfik'lYn-Tt),  n. 
[After  the  French  chemist 
Vavquehn  (d.  1829). J  Min.  A 
green  to  brown  phosphate  and 
chromate  of  lead  and  copper. 

||  vau  rien'  (vd'rylN'),  n.  [1.] 
A  worthless  fellow 
vaustity.  4*  vastity. 

vaut-  t  FAULT,  VAULT. 

vauter.  4*  vaulter. 

Vau  trin'  (vO'trttN').  n.  In  sev¬ 
eral  of  the  novels  of  Balzac  and 
in  his  drama  of  this  name,  an 
iron-willed  criminal  w  li  o  be¬ 
comes  a  chief  of  secret  police, 
vauty.  *h  vaulty. 
v.  aux  Ahbr.  Verb  auxiliary. 
Vaux-hall'  (vOks-hdl'),  n.  a 
Short  for  Vauxhall  Gardens. 
b  A  quarter  in  London  on  the 
south  hank  of  the  Thames,  in 
Lambeth. 

Vauxhall  Gardens.  A  former 
popular  pleasure  resort  in  Lon¬ 
don,  on  the  south  hank  of  the 
Thames  above  Lambeth.  Laid 
out  in  1GG1,  it  was  at  first  known 
ns  the  New  Spring  Gardens  at 
Foxhall.  It  was  finally  closed 
in  1851).  [Vars.  of  vavasor.I 
l  vav'a-sour,  vav'as-sor,  etc. I 


vavengeour,  n.  [Cf.  OF.  vo- 

g(  u)eur  roving.]  A  vagabond  ; 
a  straggler.  Ohs.  Scot. 
vaver  j*  If  AVER, 
vavoyd.  -f  voivode,  [guard. | 
vaward,  vawewarde.  +  van-| 
vawe.  d*  fain,  a.  6f  adr. 
vawennge  d*  fawning. 
vawmure.  Var.  of  vauntmure. 
vawt.  vawte.  d*  vault. 
vawter.  d*  vaulter. 

vax.  d*  wax,  n. 
vax-cayme.  A  form  of  wax- 
com  h,  honeycomb.  Ohs.  Scot. 

vay.  d*  FA'b  faith  ;  way. 
vayage.  d*  voyage. 
vaye.  d*  way. 

vayk.  d*  waik,  weak, 
vaylant.  vayllaunt,  a.  [OF.  rad¬ 
iant,  p.  pr  See  valiant.]  Avail¬ 
ing.  Ohs. 

vayllable  d*  valuable,  [ing.l 
vayn.  d*  wain  ;  wane,  ween-| 
vaynd.  d*  wonde. 
vayre.  +fair.  [uead,fairly.i 
vayrhede,  vayrliche.  d*  fair-| 
vaysall.  d*  vassal 
vayth.  f  faith. 

Va'yu  (vn'vdf) ;  wii'-),  w.  [.Skr. 
Vn >/"•]  Hindu  Mi/th.  Wind  god. 
vazier.  d*  vizier. 

Va-zim'ba  (va-zYm'bd),  n.  A 
member  of  one  of  the  Negro  or 
Negroid  peoples  of  Madagascar, 
vb.  Ahbr.  Verb, 
vb-.  For  words  beginning  with 
vh-,  see  the  forms  in  ub-. 

V  bend,  or  V'-bend^  n.  See  V.  a. 

V  block,  or  V'-block7,  n.  See 


vb.  n.  Ahbr.  Verbal  noun. 

V  bob,  or  V'-bob',  n.  See  under 
V,  a. 

vc-.  For  words  beginning  with 
res  see  the  forms  in  ur-. 

V.  C.  Ahbr.  Vice  Chairman  ; 
Vice  Chancellor  ;  Vice  Consul  ; 
Victoria  Cross:  Volunteer  Corps. 

V  croze,  or  V'-croze',  n.  See 
V,  a. 

Vet.  Ahbr.  Victor.  [V,  g.| 

V  curve,  or  V '-curve7,  //.  Seel 

vd.  For  words  beginning  with 
in/-,  see  the  forms  in  un-. 

V.  D.  Ahbr.  Vapor  density  ;  va¬ 
rious  dates. 

v.  def.  Ahbr  Verb  defective 
v  dep.  Ahbr.  Verb  deponent. 
V.  D.  L.  Abbr.  Van  Diemen’s 
Land. 

V.  D.  M  Abbr.  Verbi  Dei  Min¬ 
ister  (L.,  Minister  of  the  Word 
of  God). 

ve.  d*  vve. 

Ve, /I.  [Icel.  Ve.]  SeeViLi. 

V  E.  Abbr.  Votre  Eminence 
(F.,  Your  Eminence). 

Ve'o-dar7  (ve'A-dar7  ;  va'-),  n. 
[Heb.  re-ad  ar.  lit., second  Adar, 
the  month  which  it  follows.] 
See  Jewish  calendar 
veadore  d*  vf.edor. 

veage.  d* voyage,  [veal.  Cant.\ 
veal 'er.  ri.  A  calf  suitable  for | 
veal'y  (vel'Y),  a.  Like  or  sug¬ 
gesting  veal  or  a  calf.  Collo<i. 
vear.  d*  fear. 
veare.  d*  ver. 

vearye.  _d*  very,  [of  feeze. 1 
vease  (vez  ;  vaz).  Dial.  Eng. | 


veast  (vast).  Dial.  Eng.  var.  of 

feast,  a  festival 
||  veau  (vo),  77.  [F.]  Veal;  calf, 
veawe.  d*  few. 
vebbe.  d*  web 
vecche.  d*  fetch. 
veche.  +  vetch. 
vecht.  weight. 
veck.  77.  A  hag.  Obs. 
ve-cor'dv,77.  [L .recordia.]  Mad¬ 
ness;  folly;  doting.  Ohs 
vec-ta'ri-ous  (vgk-ta'rY-tls),  a. 
[L.  vecturius.]  Pertaining  to  a 
carriage  Ohs. 

vec'ti-ble(vPk'tY-b’l),a.  [Cf.  L. 
vectabdis.)  That  maybe  carried. 
Ohs.  [ Roman  Hist.'  See  agkk.  | 
vec-ti'gal  (vek-tT'gftl),  n  [LJ| 
vec'tion  (vek'shwn),  n.  [L. 
rectio,  tr.  rehpre,  rectum,  to 
carry.  J  Vectitation.  Ohs. 
vec'tis  (vgk'tYs),  n.  [L.,  pole, 
bar.]  Obstetrics.  An  instrument 
with  n  curved  blade  used  as  u 
lever  to  assist  in  delivery, 
ve^ti-ta'tion  (v&k'tY-ta'shan), 
77.  [L.  vectitatus  borne  about, 
fr.  vectare ,  v.  intens.  fr.  where, 
rectum,  to  carry.]  A  carrying, 
or  being  carried'  about.  Obs. 
vec-to'rl-an,  a.  [L.  vectorm*.] 
Serving  for  carriage.  Ohs. 
vector  sum.  The  sum  obtained 
in  vector,  or  geometrical,  addi¬ 
tion. 

vec'ture  (v?k't(lr),  77.  [L.  vec- 
tura ,  fr.  vehere ,  rectum,  to  car¬ 
ry.  Cf.  VETTITRA,  VOITURE.] 
Conveyance  ;  carriage.  Ohs. 
ve'da-na  (va'da-nii),  n.  [Skr. 


red  and.]  Theos.  Sensation  or 

sense  knowledge. 
Ve-dan'ga(va-diiN'gd),  7?.  [Skr. 
reddnga,  singular.]  Six  San¬ 
skrit  workR  designed  to  teach 
how  to  read,  understand,  and 
apply  Vedic  texts.  [feed.  | 
vedde.  d*/<^iPret.  &  p.  p.  of  | 
veddir.  +  wether. 
vedere.  •]•  father,  feather. 
vedette  post.  Mil.  An  outpost 
of  two  or  more  vedettes,  one  of 
whom  is  constantly  on  the  alert, 
vedhren.  +  feather,  v. 
vedir.  +  weather. 
vedou.  •[•  widow. 
ve-dro'  (vP-drC'L  n.  [Russ,  ve- 
dni,  lit.,  bucket.]  See  measure. 
vee(ve),  7i.  =  V,  tj.,  8. 
ve  e-dor'  (S/i.  va7ft-d6r'),  n. 
[Sp.]  A  chief  officer  under  the 
sovereign.  Obs. 
veele.  ^  veal. 
veen.  +  vain. 

veen  (ven),  a.  [Manx  veen, 
reein,  small.]  Little,  —  chiefly 
in  endearment.  Isle  of  Man. 

veer.  +  ver. 

veer'a-ble  (ver'd-b’l),  a. 
Changeable;  shifting.  Obs. 
veerce.  4*  verse 
veer'lng-lv,  adr.  of  veering , 
p.  pr.  [delirium.  Obs.  Sco/.l 

vees.  7?.  A  kind  of  disease  or| 
veg  (v£g).  Var.  of  vaio. 
veget.  a.  Vcgete.  Obs. 

veg  e-ta-bil'l-ty  (vPj'f-td-bYl'Y- 
tY),  77.  Quality  or  state  of  being 
vegetable.  Hare.  [A».| 

veg'e-ta-bl.  Vegetable.  Ref.\ 


V,  a. 

food,  fo'ot ;  out,  oil ;  chair  ;  go  ,  sing,  ii)k  ;  *feen,  thin  ;  nature,  verdure  f250) ;  K  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144) ;  boN  ;  yet ;  zh  =  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Guide. 

Full  explanations  of  Abbreviations,  Signs,  etc..  Immediately  precede  the  Vocabulary. 
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which  includes  all  plants.  See  plant,?;.,  3.  —  vegetable  lamb. 
=  Scythian  lamb.  —  v.  leather,  a  A  shrubby  West  Indian 
Bpurge(E  uphurbia  pun  Lcea), with  leathery  foliage  and  crim¬ 
son  bracts,  b  An  imitation  of  leather  made  of  cotton  waste. 
C  A  tough  fabric  made  of  linen  cloth  coated  with  India 
rubber.  Ure.  —  v.  marrow,  a  An  egg-shaped  gourd,  com¬ 
monly  eight  to  ten  inches  long.  It  is  noted  for  the  very 
tender  quality  of  its  flesh,  and  is  a  favorite  vegetable  in 
England.  It  is  one  of  the  forms  of  Cucurbitapepo.  b  The 
avocado.  —  v.  meroury,  a  Brazilian  scrophulariaceous  shrub 
(. Brunfel.ua  uni  flora)  said  to  be  used  locally  as  a  remedy 
for  syphilis.  —  v.  mold  or  mould,  humus.  — v.  naphtha,  wood 
naphtha.—  v.  orange,  the  cliito  melon.—  v.  oyster,  the  oyster 
plant.  —  v.  parchment.  =  parchment  paper.  —  v.  pathol¬ 
ogy,  the  science  of  vegetable  diseases.  See  pathology,  L— 
v.  pear,  the  cliayote.  —  v.  pomegranate,  the  snake  cucumber. 
—  v.  rennet,  any  plant  which  has  the  power  of  coagulating 
milk  ;  specif. :  a  The  butterwort.  b  A  solanaceous  shrub 
of  Afghanistan  (  Withania coagulans ),  whose  seeds  are  used 
in  place  of  rennet.  —  v.  serpent,  the  snake  cucumber.  —  v. 
sheep,  the  sheep  plant.  —  v.  silk,  a  cottonlike  fibrous  mate¬ 
rial  obtained  from  the  coating  of  the  seeds  of  a  Brazilian 
malvaceous  tree  (Chorisia  spcciosa).  It  is  used  for  stuffing 
cushions,  etc.  Also,  the  similar  product  of  various  related 
trees.  Cf.  silk  cotton.  —  v.  soul.  See  animal  soul  a  — 
v.  sponge,  the  towel  gourd.  —  v.  sulphur,  lycopodium  pow¬ 
der.  —  v.  tallow,  any  fatty  tallowiike  substance  obtained 
from  plants,  as  from  the  Chinese  tallow  tree,  and  used  for 
burning,  as  a  lubricant,  in  soap  manufacture,  etc.  —  v. 
towel,  the  dishcloth  gourd.  —  v.  turpeth,  turpeth.  —  v.  wax, 
any  waxy  product  secreted  by  various  plants,  as  palm  wax, 
Chinese  wax,  etc.  Wax  is  commonly  secreted  in  thin  flakes 
by  the  walls  of  the  epidermal  cells  of  leaves,  fruits,  etc., 
and  sometimes  forms  a  “  bloom.” 

veg'e-ta-ble  (vSj'e-to-bT),  n.  A  plant;  specif.,  in  common 
usage,  a  plant  cultivated  for  food,  as  the  cabbage,  turnip, 
potato,  bean,  etc. ;  also,  the  edible  part  or  parts  of  such 
plants,  as  prepared  for  market  or  table.  There  is  no  well- 
drawn  distinction  between  vegetables  and  fruits  (see  fruit, 
2)  in  the  popular  sense  ;  but  it  has  been  held  by  the  courts 
that  all  those  which,  like  potatoes,  cabbage,  carrots,  peas, 
celery,  lettuce,  tomatoes,  etc.,  are  eaten  ( wnether  cooked  or 
raw)  during  the  principal  part  of  a  meal  are  to  be  regarded 
as  vegetables ,  while  those  used  only  for  dessert  are  fruits. 

In  horticultural  usage  a  vegetable  is  an  edible  herbaceous  plant 
or  part  .  .  .  commonly  used  for  culinary  purposes.  L.  //.  Hailey 
veg'e-tal  (-tal),  a.  [F .vegetal.  See  vegetable.]  1.  Per¬ 
taining  to  vegetables,  or  the  vegetable  kingdom;  of  the 
nature  of  a  vegetable  ;  vegetable.  Burton. 

2.  Biol.  Vegetative. 

veg'e-ta'ri-an  (vgj'e-ta'rT-an  ;  115),  n.  One  who  holds  that 
plants  afford  the  only  proper  food  for  man.  Strict  vege¬ 
tarians  eat  no  butter,  eggs,  or  milk, 
veg'e-ta'ri-an,  a.  Of  or  pert,  to  vegetarianism  ;  also,  con¬ 
sisting  wholly  of  vegetables  ;  as,  a  vegetarian  diet, 
veg'e  ta'ri  an-ism  (-Tz’m),  n.  The  theory  or  practice  of 
living  solely  upon  vegetables  and  fruits, 
veg'e-tate  (vgj'e-tat),  v.  i. ;  -tat'ed  (-tat/Sd) ;  -TATUNG 
(-tat'Tng).  [L.  vegctatus,  p.  p.  of  vegetare  to  enliven.  See 
vegetable.]  1.  To  grow  after  the  fashion  of  plants. 

See  life  dissolving  vegetate  again.  Pope 

2.  Hence,  to  lead  a  passive  existence  without  initiative 
or  exertion  of  body  or  mind  ;  to  do  little  but  eat  and  grow. 

Persons  who  .  .  .  would  have  vegetated  stupidly  in  the  places 
where  fortune  had  fixed  them.  JeJfrey. 

3.  Med.  To  grow  exuberantly;  to  produce  fleshy  or  warty 
outgrowths  ;  as,  a  vegetating  papule. 

veg'e-ta'tion  (-ta'shftn),  n.  [Cf.  F.  vegetation ,  L.  vegetatio 
an  enlivening.  See  vegetate.]  1.  Act  or  process  of 
vegetating,  or  growing  as  a  plant  does  ;  vegetable  growth. 

2.  Hence,  inert  existence. 

3.  The  sum  of  vegetable  life  ;  vegetables  or  plants  in 
general ;  as,  luxuriant  vegetation. 

4.  Med.  An  exuberant  morbid  outgrowth  upon  any  part, 
esp.  upon  the  valves  of  the  heart. 

vegetation  of  salts,  Old  Chem .,  arborescent  crystallization, 
veg'e-ta-tive  (vgj'e-ta-tlv),  a.  [Cf.  F.  vegetalif.]  1.  Grow¬ 
ing,  or  having  the  power  of  growing,  as  plants  ;  pertaining 
to  growth  ;  designating  functions  (as  metabolism,  nutrition, 
etc.)  most  directly  concerned  with  the  maintenance  of  life; 

—  often,  esp.  in  Bot.,  in  specif,  sense  opposed  to  reproduc¬ 
tive  ;  as,  a  vegetative,  stage  in  the  life  history  of  a  plant. 

2.  Having  the  power  to  produce  growth  in  plants  ;  as,  the 

vegetative  properties  of  soil.  , 

3.  Leading  a  passive  existence  ;  inert.  /UT lU 

vegetative  cone, Bot.,  the  conical  protuber-  A  tti- [th 

ance  which  commonly  forms  the  apex 

of  a  growing  shoot ;  the  apical  point.  — 

v.  pole,  Embryol .,  the  part  of  an  egg  VAXfU / 

diametrically  opposite  to  the  animal  pole  \uOf\  YjJJy 

(which  see).  Its  protoplasm  often  con- 

tains  more  yolk,  divides  more  slowly,  ' 

and  forms  larger  blastomeres  than  that  Vegetative  Cone  of 

about  the  animal  pole,  and  gives  rise  to  Eguisetum  (dia- 

the  hypoblast  of  the  embryo.  grammati  c).  a 

—  veg'e-ta-tive-ly,  adv.  —  veg'e-ta-  Apical  Cell;  b, ?> 

tive  ness,  n.  Leaf  Primordia. 

ve'he  mence  (ve'he-m2ns  or,  esp.  in  British  usage ,  ve'e-), 
n.  [L.  vehementia:  cf.  F.  vehemence.]  Quality  or  state 
of  being  vehement ;  as  :  a  Impetuous  force  ;  impetuosity; 
violence;  fury;  as,  the  vehemence  of  the  wind;  to  speak 
with  vehemence,  b  Violent  ardor;  fervor,  as  of  passion. 
“  Petitionary  vehemence Shak. 
ve'he-men-cy  (-mgn-sT),  n.  Vehemence.  Rare.  Shak. 
ve'he-ment  (-ment),  a.  [L.  vehement,  prob.  fr.  vehere  to 
carry :  cf .  F.  vehement.  Cf.  vehicle.]  1.  Acting  with 
great  force  ;  furious  ;  violent ;  impetuous  ;  as,  a  vehement 
wind  ;  a  vehement  torrent ;  a  vehement  fire  or  heat. 


2.  Very  ardent ;  very  eager  or  urgent ;  passionate.  “  Ve¬ 
hement  instigation.”  Shak.  “  Vehement  desire.”  Milton 
Syn.  —  See  impetuous. 

ve'hi-cle  (ve'hi-k’l  or,  esp.  in  British  usage,  ve'i-),  ».  [L. 
vehiculum ,  fr.  vehere  to  carry  ;  akin  to  K.  way ,  wain.  See 
way,  7i.  ;  cf.  inveigh.]  1.  That  in  or  on  which  any  person 
or  thing  is  or  may  be  carried,  esp.  on  land,  as  a  coach, 
wagon,  car,  bicycle,  etc.  ;  a  means  of  conveyance. 

2.  That  which  is  used  as  the  instrument  of  conveyance  or 
communication  ;  as,  matter  is  the  vehicle  of  energy.  ”  A 
simple  style  forms  the  best  vehicle  of  thought.”  Wirt. 
Specif.  :  a  Pharm.  A  substance  in  which  medicine  is 
taken,  usually  a  sirup  to  render  it  more  palatable,  b 
Paint.  The  liquid  medium,  as  oil,  with  which  a  pigment  is 
applied.  See  fresco,  2  a;  4th  distemper,  etc.  c  Photog.  A 
liquid  used  to  spread  sensitive  salts  upon  glass,  paper,  etc. 
ve-hic'U-lar  (ve-liTk'u-lar),  a.  [L.  vehicularis.]  Of  or 
pertaining  to  a  vehicle ;  also,  serving  as  a  vehicle  ;  as,  a 
vehicular  contrivance ;  vehicular  travel. 

II  Vehm'ge-richt  (fam'ge-riKt),7i.  ;  pi.  -gerichte  (-rlK'te). 
[G.  vehm,  fehm ,  criminal  tribunal  -j-  gericht  court,  judg¬ 
ment.  Cf.  Vehmic.]  One  of  certain  late  medieval  tribunals 
common  in  Germany,  chiefly  in  Westphalia.  They  devel¬ 
oped  into  bodies  of  “  free  judges,”  who  met  in  secret  and 
usurped  many  functions  of  government,  but  served  to 
maintain  a  measure  of  order  and  justice  in  a  period  of  rob¬ 
ber  barons,  petty  courts,  and  weak  regular  government, 
veh'mic  (fa'mik  ;  va'- ;  277),  a.  [G.  vehm,  fehm,  J'ehme, 
a  secret  tribunal  of  punishment,  MHG.  veime ,  veine :  cf. 
F.  vehmique.]  Of  or  pert,  to  the  Vehmgericht. 
veil  (val),  n.  [ME.  veile,  OF.  veile ,  F.  voile,  L.  vela ,  pi. 
of  velum  a  sail,  covering,  curtain,  veil,  prob.  for  vexlum  ; 
cf.  vexillum  banner,  flag.  Cf.  reveal.]  1.  A  fabric  hung 
up,  or  spread  out,  to  intercept  the  view,  and  hide  an  ob¬ 
ject ;  a  curtain  ;  esp.,  a  piece  of  stuff,  usually  diaphanous, 
worn  as  a  screen  to  hide  or  protect  the  face. 

The  veil  of  the  temple  was  rent  in  twain  Matt,  xxvii.  51. 

She,  as  a  veil  down  to  the  slender  waist, 

Her  unadorned  golden  tresses  wore.  Milton. 

2.  Hence,  a  cover  ;  disguise;  mask;  pretense. 

[I  will]  pluck  the  borrowed  veil  of  modesty  from  the  so-seem¬ 
ing  Mistress  Page.  Shak. 

3.  Specif.  :  a  Eccl.  A  covering  for  a  person  or  thing  ;  as, 
a  nun’s  veil ;  a  paten  veil ;  an  altar  veil,  b  Bot.  (1)  In 
fungi,  the  velum.  (2)  In  mosses,  the  calyptra.  C  Zool. 
A  velum,  d  Singing  A  slight  obscuration  of  the  voice, 
as  from  a  peculiarity  of  the  larynx,  breathiness,  liuskiness, 
or  the  like.  A  voice  characterized  by  a  veil  is  called  veiled 
voice,  voce  velata,  or  voix  sombrie.  e  A  caul. 

within  the  veil,  within  the  Holy  of  Holies,  concealed  by  the 
veil  in  the  temple  at  Jerusalem.  Fig.,  in  heaven  ;  beyond 
the  veil  of  sense  perception. 

veil  (val),  v.  t. ;  veiled  (vald);  veil'ing.  [ME.  veilen ; 
cf.  OF.  veler  (3d  sing.  pres,  veile),  F.  voiler,  L.  velare.  See 
veil,  ?;.]  1.  To  throw  a  veil  over  ;  to  cover  with  a  veil. 

2.  To  cover ;  hide;  conceal;  cloak;  mask. 

To  keep  your  great  pretenses  veiled.  Shak. 

veiled  (vald), pret.  d- p.p.  of  veil.  Hence  :  a.  1.  Covered 
by  or  as  by  a  veil ;  hidden.  u  A  veiled  meaning.”  Earle. 
2  Singing.  Characterized  by  a  veil.  See  veil,  n.,  3  d 
veiled  plate,  Photog.,  afogged  plate.  —  V.  ProphetofKhoras- 
san' <KO/ra-san'),  the  hero  and  title  of  a  tale  in  Thomas 
Moore’s  “  Lalla  Rookh,”  based  on  the  history  of  Hakim 
or  Ata,  surnamed  Mokanna,  i.  e.,  “  the  Veiled,”  the  founder 
of  an  Arabian  sect  in  the  8th  century.  He  pretended  to 
be  a  god,  and  wore  a  veil  to  hide  the  (alleged)  dazzling 
brightness  of  his  countenance,  but  in  fact  to  conceal  dis¬ 
figurements  received  in  battle. —  v.  woo),  wool  in  which  the 
fibers  do  not  unite  into  distinct  staples,  but  overlap  so  that 
the  curves  are  intermixed  and  hardly  discernible, 
vell'illg,  p.  pr.  Jc  vb.  n.  of  veil.  Hence  :  n.  1.  Act  ol 
covering  with  a  veil. 

2.  A  veil ;  a  thin  covering  ;  also,  gauzy  material,  as  for  veils, 
vein  (van),  n.  [ME.  veine ,  F.  veine,  L.  vena.]  1.  Anat. 
Jk  Zool.  One  of  the  system  of  tubular  branching  vessels 
(arising  by  the  union  of  the  capillaries  in  the  various  or¬ 
gans  and  tissues)  which  carry  the  blood  back  to  the  heart. 
In  man  and  the  higher  animals  they  resemble  the  arteries 
in  structure,  but  are  thinner-wallea,  and  often  have  valves 
at  intervals  to  prevent  reflux  of  the  blood,  which  flows  in 
a  steady  stream  and  in  most  veins  is  impure  and  dark- 
colored.  Many  of  the  arteries  in  their  course  are  accom¬ 
panied  by  veins,  the  larger  by  a  single  vein,  smaller  ones 
of tener  by  two  veins,  called  the  venae  comltes.  In  many  in¬ 
vertebrates  having  arteries  distinct  veins  are  wanting, 
the  blood  returning  to  the  heart  by  cavities  or  spaces  be¬ 
tween  the  organs  or  in  the  tissues.  *  See  circulation,  4  a. 
2.  Bot.  One  of  the  vascular  bundles  forming  the  frame¬ 
work  or  fibrous  tissue  of  a  leaf  ;  —  called  also  nerve.  The 
veins  may  represent  several  separate  steles  arising  from  a 
polystelic  stem,  or  one  or  more  partial  steles  (meristeles) 
from  the  single  stele  of  the  stem.  They  differ  much  in  ar¬ 
rangement,  mode  of  branching,  etc.  See  venation. 

3-  Zool.  One  of  the  thickened  ribs,  nervures,  or  nerves 
which  serve  to  stiffen  the  wings  of  insects. 

4.  Geol.  <Sc  Mining,  a  A  crack  in  rock  filled  by  mineral 
matter  deposited  from  solution  by  underground  water, 
b  A  comparatively  narrow  sheet  of  igneous  rock  injected 
into  a  crevice  in  rock;  —  called  specif,  an  emptive ,  or  in¬ 
trusive,  vein  (really  a  thin  dike).  It  may  vary  from  the 
size  of  a  thread  to  a  breadth  of  several  yards.  When 
large,  it  is  usually  called  a  dike,  c  A  lode.  See  lode,  n., 
4  and  Note,  d  A  bed  ;  as,  a  vein  of  coal. 

5.  A  fissure  or  cavity,  as  in  the  earth  or  other  substance. 

Let  the  glass  of  the  prisms  be  free  from  veins.  Sir  I.  Neivton. 


6.  A  streak  or  wave  of  different  color  or  shade,  appearing 
in  wood,  and  in  marble  and  other  stones  ;  variegation. 

7.  Anything  of  distinctive  character  considered  as  running 
through  something  else  ;  a  strain  ;  as,  a  vein  of  humor  ;  a 
particular  disposition  or  turn  of  mind,  or  a  peculiar  manner 
of  speech  or  conduct  expressive  of  it ;  as,  a  satirical  vein. 

He  can  open  a  vein  of  true  and  noble  thinking  Swift. 
Syn.  —  Strain,  touch,  tinge,  shade,  smack,  tang.  —  Vein, 
streak,  spice,  dash.  Vein  and  ( Colloq .)  streak  denote  a 
particular  strain,  turn,  or  cast  (esp.)  of  mind  or  disposition; 
spice  and  dash  suggest  a  slight  admixture  or  infusion, 
esp.  such  as  gives  zest,  relish,  or  pungency  ;  as,  “  thy  hu¬ 
morous  vein  ”  {Prior) ;  “  In  Swift  he  discovered  an  in¬ 
imitable  vein  of  irony  ”  (Johnson)  ;  “  He  had  always  had 
a  vein  of  childish  obstinacy  ”  ( Mary  Wilkins) ;  a  stubborn 
streak  ;  “  There  was  a  spice  of  obstinacy  about  Miss  Dale” 
( Trollope) ;  “  A  kin£  of  England  should  have  a  spice  of  the 
devil  in  his  composition  ”  (Smollett) :  “  Sevigne  .  .  .  lover 
of  Montaigne,  and  with  a  spice  of  his  free  thought  and 
speech”  (E.  FitzGerald) ;  “He  is  a  man  with  a  dash  of 
genius  in  him”  (M.  Arnold)',  “Godwin  .  .  .  has  a  dash 
of  affectation  ”  (Lamb) ;  cf.  “  an  all-pervading  dash  of  the 
coxcomb  ”  ( Carlyle).  See  bent,  turn,  color,  taste. 
veins  of  Ga'len  (ga'ISn)  [after  Claudius  Galen,  Roman  physi¬ 
cian],  A.nat.,  veins  in  the  velum  interpositum,  discharging 
by  one  or  two  main  trunks  into  the  straight  sinus, 
vein  (van),  v.  t. ;  veined  (vand);  vein'ing.  To  form  or 
mark  with  veins  ;  to  fill  or  cover  with  veins.  Tennyson . 

veined  (vand),  a.  Full  of  veins  ;  showing  venation;  streaked; 
variegated.  Specif. :  a  Bot.  Having  veins,  or  vascular  fibers, 
b  Ingrained ;  running  in  the  blood.  R.  “  Thy  veined 
follies.”  Ford . 

vein'er  (van'er),  n.  A  kind  of  small  V  gouge  used  in 
wood  carving,  etc. ;  —  called  also  veining  tool. 
vein'ing,  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  of  vein.  Hence  :  n.  1.  A  system 
or  pattern  of  veins  ;  venation. 

2.  A  streak  or  streaking  ;  as  :  a  Weaving.  A  stripe  due  to 
a  lapse  in  the  warp,  b  A  streaked  or  variegated  surface, 
vein'let,  n.  A  small  vein. 

vein  quartz.  Quartz  occurring  as  gangue  in  a  vein, 
vein'stone'  (van'ston'),  n.  Mining.  Valueless  material 
surrounding  the  ore  in  a  lode;  gangue  ;  lodestuff  ;  matrix, 
vein'y  (van'T),  a. ;  vein'i-er  (-T-er)  ;  vein'i-est.  [From 
vein  :  cf.  F.  veink.]  Full  of  veins  ;  veined,  as  marble, 
ve'la  (ve'ld),  n.,pl.  of  velum.  [L.]  Specif. [cap.]:  A stron. 

A  subdivision  of  the  constellation  Argo  ;  the  Sails, 
ve-la'men  (ve-la'mSn),  n.,  pi.  velamina  (ve-15m'T-nd).  [L.] 

1.  Anal.  A  membrane  ;  a  velum. 

2.  Bot.  The  thick  whitish  or  greenish  corky  epidermis 
covering  the  aerial  roots  of  epiphytic  orchids.  The  air- 
containing  tracheids  of  which  it  is  composed  are  capable 
of  condensing  and  absorbing  atmospheric  moisture. 

ve'lar  (ve'lar),  a.  [See  velum.]  1.  Of  or  pert,  to  a  velum  ; 
esp.,  of  or  pert,  to  the  velum  of  the  palate  (the  soft  palate). 
2.  Phon.  Formed  with  the  place  of  articulation,  or  nar¬ 
rowing,  between  the  back  of  the  tongue  and  the  soft  pal¬ 
ate  ;  guttural  ;  back  ;  as,  the  velar  consonants,  such  as  k 
and  hard  g  ;  the  velar,  or  back,  vowels,  as  d,  uo. 
velar  r.  =  uvular  r. 

ve-la'ri-um(ve-la'rT-ftm;  115),7i.;/?/.-RiA(-ri).  [L., covering.] 

1.  Rom.  Antiq.  An  awning  over  a  theater  or  amphitheater. 

2.  The  velum  which  occurs  in  certain  Scypliozoa  (some 
CubomeduBse).  It  differs  from  that  of  hydrozoa  in  con¬ 
taining  enrloderm-lined  canals. 

ve'late  (ve'lat),  a.  [L.  relatus,  p.  p.  of  velare  to  veil.  See 
veil.]  Bot.  <£:  Zool.  Having  a  veil  or  velum, 
ve-la'tion  (ve-la'slmn),  n.  [L.  velatio  a  veiling.  See  v«- 
late.]  1.  Act  or  process  of  veiling,  or  state  of  being 
veiled  ;  hence,  concealment ;  secrecy. 

2.  The  formation  of  a  velum. 

veldt  (fSlt ;  vglt),  72.  Properly,  veld.  [D.  veld.  Cf.  field, 
7;.]  In  South  Africa,  a  tract  of  land  not  forested  or  thinly 
forested  ;  grass  country  ;  esp.  :  a  In  Cape  Colony,  the 
plains  which,  barren  or  thinly  covered  with  brushwood  and 
divided  by  small  mountain  chains,  lie  between  Great  Karroo 
and  the  Orange  River;  — called  also  bush  veldt,  b  In  the 
Transvaal  and  Natal,  the  high  almost  treeless  plateaux 
which  afford  pasturage  to  numerous  flocks  and  herds  ;  — 
called  also  high  -eldt. 

veldt  sore.  Med.  An  infective  sore,  occurring  mostly  on 
the  hands  and  feet,  often  contracted  in  walking  on  the 
veldt  and  apparently  due  to  a  specific  microorganism. 
Ve-lel'la  (ve-lel'd),  n. 

[NL.,  dim.  fr.  L.  velum 
a  veil,  a  sail.]  Zool.  a  A 
genus  of  floating  oceanic 
Siphonophora  vvidelydis- 
tributed  in  warm  seas. 

It  is  closely  akin  to  Por- 
pita ,  but  has  an  oblique 
crest  which  acts  as  a  sail 
and  often  causes  the  ani¬ 
mal  to  be  drifted  to 
coasts  remote  from  its 
natural  habitat.  The 
common  species  ( V.  vul- 
garis)ot  the  Atlantic  and 
Mediterranean  is  bright 
blue  and  grows  two 
inches  long,  b  [/.c.]  An 
animal  of  this  genus, 
ve'lic  (ve'lik),  a.  [L. 
velum  sail.]  Of  or  per¬ 
taining  to  a  ship’s  sail.  —  velic  point.  =  center  of  effort. 


veg'e-tal  (v8j'$-trtl),  n.  [F. 
vigdtnl.]  A  vegetable.  Rare. 
veg'e-tal'i-ty  (-t  li  l'T-t  I),  n. 
Quality  of  being  vegetal.  Rare. 
veg'e  fate,  v.  t.  To  make  vege¬ 
tate.  Rare.  [Sl>- 1 

veg'e-ta-tiv.  ye^etative.  Ref. | 
ve-gete'  (vC-jetO,  a.  [L.  ve- 
getus.  See  vegetable.]  Lively; 
active:  sprightly.  Ohs.  or  R.' 
veg'e-tlve  (vej'^-tlv),  «.  5f  n. 
[See  VEGETATE,  V.  I.,  VEGETA¬ 
TIVE.]  Vegetable.  Ohs. 
veg'e-to-al'ka-li  (-t(5-il'kd-ll), 
n.  =  VEGETABLE  ALKALI, 
veg'e-tou*  (-tas),  a.  [L.  vege- 
f/M.l  =  VEOETE.  Ohs. 
veg^-tlve.  +  vegktive. 
ve'he-ment-ly,  adv.  of  vehe¬ 
ment.  See -ly. 
ve'hl  cl.  Vehicle.  Ref.  Sp. 
ve'hi-cle,  v.  t.  To  convey  in  or 
by  means  of  a  vehicle.  Rare. 


ve-hlc'n-lany  (vt'-hTk'fl-lfl-rT), 
a.  Vehicular.  Rare. 
ve-hic'u-late  (-lat).  v.  t.  ».  To 
convey,  or  to  ride,  in  a  vehicle. 
Rare.  —  ve-hic/u^ da'tion  (-15'- 
sh«n),  n.  Rare. 
ve-hic'u-la-to-ry  (-la-tO-rT),  a. 
Vehicular.  Rare. 
ve-hic'u-lum  ( vi'-hlk'fi-ldm),  n. 
L.]  Vehicle.  Ohs. 

Vehm  (lam),  ||  Vehme (fa'm3). 
n. ;  />l.  Vehme  (fa'mg).  = 
Vehmgericht. 
veht.  *f*  FIGHT 
Vel  (vT  ;  va),  n.  A  Negro  of  a 
pagan  Mandingan  tribe  of  the 
west  coast  of  Africa  from  Mon¬ 
rovia  northward. 
veDge.  d*  viaoe,  voyage. 

veid.  d*  weed,  garment. 

veie.  d*  fa y,  to  fit ;  fey,  a. 
veighment  4*  vehement. 
veild.  Veiled.  Ref.  Sr>. 


ve^dar.  d*  wr elder. 
veil'er.  w.  One  that  veils, 
veilfare.  d*  welfare. 
veill  d*  well. 
veillane.  -h  villain. 
vellle,  n.  [OF.  reille,  prop.,  a 
watching,  L.  vig  ill  a.]  A 
watcher.  Ohs. 
veil'le88,  a.  See  -less. 

||  veil  leuse'  (ve'yfiz').  n.  [F.] 
A  shaded  night  lamp, 
veillfair.  d*  welfare. 
vein,  d*  fain,  a.  tf  adv.;  vain. 
vein'age  (van'itj),  n.  Venation; 
veins  collectively.  Rare. 
vein'al  (-dd),  a.  Pert,  to  veins; 
venous.  Rare. 
veind.  Veined.  Ref.  Sn. 
veine.  d*  fain,  v.  ;  vain. 
vein'i-ness  (van'T-nSs),  n.  See 

-NESS. 

veining  tool.  See  vf.i x  r k. 
vein'leas.  a.  See  -lks*. 


vein'ling,  n.  A  small  vein. 

vein'ous  (v5n'ris),  a.  [See 
vein  ;  cf.  venous.]  Veiny  or 
veined.  Also,  venous, 
vein'stuff ',/j.  Mining,  a  The  ma¬ 
terial  in  a  vein  ;  ore  with  its 
gangue.  b  Veinstone, 
vein'ule  (van'Ul),  n.  [Dim.  of 
vein :  cf.  F.  t'einule.]  A  small 
vein;  a  veinlet. 

veir.  d*  fair.  a.  8r  n.;  vair, 
fur;  ver;  weak;  weird;  were , 
form  of  be. 
veira.  d*  verse. 
veiunge.  d*  faying,  joining, 
veize.  d*  feeze. 
ve-keel'.  d*  vakil. 
vskke.  d*  veck.  [skin;WKLL.| 
vel.  fell,  pret.  of  fall;  fell,  | 
vel.  Abbr.  Vellum, 
velac'o.  d*  vi  li  a  co. 
velaghe.  d*  fellow. 
veTa-men'tous  ( vgVd-mPn'tns), 


a.  a  Pertaining  to  or  resem¬ 
bling  a  velamcn.  b  Like  a  sail. 
vePa-men'tum  (-t?Zm),  n. ;  L.  pl. 
-ta  (-hi).  [L.,a  veil.]  =  vela- 
men. 

velane,  velany.  d*  villainy. 
velanie.  d*  villainy. 
ve-la'ni  oak  (ve-la'nY).  Var.  of 
VALONIA  OAK. 

velans.  d*  vilens,  villainous, 
ve'lar-y  (ve'ldr-T),  a.  Velic. 
velasonr  Obs.  corrupt,  of 
vavasor. 

||  ve-la'ta  (vS-la'ta),  a.  [It.] 
Singing.  See  voce  velata. 
ve'lat-ed  (ve'l5t-£d),  a.  Veiled; 
velate.  Obs.  or  R. 
vel  a-tu'ra  (v  g  Pd-t  <5o'r  A),  n. 
[It.]  An  early  Italian  method 
of  glazing  a  painting  hv  rubbing 
on  color  with  the  hand, 
vel  om.  d*  welcome. 

II  veld  (f5lt ;  vglt),  n.  The  veldt 


(which  see).  South  Africa. 
velde.  d*  FIELD;  FELT,  M.  .* 
wield  ;  also,  obs. pret.  &  p.  p.  of 

FEEL,  FILL. 

veld'schoeffi,  n.  =  veldt- 
SCHOEN.  [South  Africa.  I 

veldt  cornet.  =  field  cornet. | 
veldt'achoen''  (f  g  l  t's  h  oo  n' ; 
vglt'-),  n. ;  pi.  veldtschoens 
(-shdonz')  or  D.  veldtschof.- 
m  n  (-shno  m  n).  Also  veld'- 
achoen/.  [D.  veld  field  -I-  schoen 
shoe,  pi.  schoenen.  Cf.  veldt; 
shoe.1  A  low-cut  hlucher  shoe, 
cheaply  made  for  farmers’  use. 
South  Africa.  [veal;  veil. I 
vele.  feel;  fele,  nwny:| 
vele,  n.  [F.  (Rabelais)  vele ,  L. 
velum.]  A  sail.  Obs. 
velenl.  velenly.  d*  villainy, 
villa  inly. 
velewet.  d*  velvet. 
ve-lif'er-ous  (vP-lTf'gr-ns),  a. 


ale,  senate,  c&re,  &m,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofa  ;  eve,  Svent,  find,  recent,  maker ;  Ice,  ill ;  old,  ft  bey,  orb,  5dd,  s&ft,  connect ;  use,  unite,  urn,  up,  circus,  menu  ; 

|]  Foreign  Word,  f  Obsolete  Variant  of.  +  combined  with.  =  equals. 


VELIFIC 


2271 


VEND 


Veligerof  the 
OttBtro  pod 
V  e  r  m  1 t  u  s. 


mg,  or  oi  causing  to  twucn  ;  aiso,  Jiea.,  a  local  ti 
or  convulsive  motion,  of  a  muscular  fiber,  esp.  of 
vel'li-ca-tive  (vgl'T-ka-tiv),  a.  Having  the  povvei 
eating,  plucking,  or  twitching  ;  causing  vellicatio 


vel'i-ger  (vgl'T-jSr),  n.  [NL. ;  L.  velum  a  veil  +  gerere  to 
bear.]  Zool.  A  larval  mollusk  in  the  stage  wlien  it  has 
developed  the  veluui.  See  velum,  2. 
ve'lite  (ve'llt),  n.  [L.  veles,  vetitu .]  Rom. 

Antiq.  A  light-armed  foot  soldier,  one  of 
a  skirmishing  corps  first  attached  to  the  le¬ 
gion  at  the  siege  of  Capua,  21 1  b.  c. 
vel  le'l  ty  (vS-le'I-tT),  n.  [LL.  velleitas,  fr 
L.  velle  to  will,  to  be  willing :  cf.  F.  velleite .] 

The  lowest  degree  of  desire;  imperfect  or  in¬ 
complete  volition. 

Vrlleitu,  which  is  only  a  comlitionate,  faint, 
imperfect  volition  of  an  end,  w  ithout  regard  to 
tho  means.  _  Qa/e. 

vel'llcate  (vgl'T-kat),  r.  t.;  -cat'ed  (-kat'gd); 

-cat'inq  (-kat'Tng).  [L.  vellicatns,  p.  p.  of 
vellicare  to  twitch,  fr.  vellere  to  pluck,  pull.]  Much  en- 
To  twitch ;  also,  to  cause  to  twitch.  larged, 

vel'll  cate,  v.  i.  To  move  spasmodically  ;  to  twitch, 
vel'll-ca'tlon  (-ka'shan),  n.  [L.  vellicatio.']  Act  of  twitch¬ 
ing,  or  of  causing  to  twitch  ;  also,  Med.,  a  local  twitching, 

isp.  of  the  face, 
i  power  of  velli- 

_  lung ;  causing  vellication. 

II  vellon'  (vfl-yon'),  n .  [Sp.]  Spanish  copper  money  ; 

—  also  used  somewhat  like  the  English  word  sterling  in 
the  phrase  real  de  vellon.  See  2d  real. 

Vel-lo'Zi-a  (vS-lo'zT-d),  n.  [NL.  See  VelloziacEsK.]  Bot. 
A  genus  of  tropical  African  and  Brazilian  arborescent 
perennials,  typifying  the  family  Yelloziaceje.  They  have 
branching  stems  clothed  with  the  bases  of  the  stilt,  linear, 

Eointed  leaves.  Some  species  are  cultivated  for  their 
andsome  bell-shaped  flowers  under  the  name  of  tree  lily. 
Vel-lo'zi-a'ce  ae  (  a's e-e),n.pl.  [NL.,  after  Josd  Velloso 
Xavier  (1742-1811),  Brazilian  botanist.]  Bot.  A  family  of 
plants  (order  Liliales),  of  2  genera  and  about  00  species, 
distinguished  from  Amaryllidaceae  by  woody  stems,  one- 
flowered  peduncles,  commonly  persistent  perianth,  and 
more  numerous  stamens.  —  vel-lo'zi-a'ceous  (-aims),  a. 
vel'lum  (vSl'ttm),  n.  [ME.  velim ,  OF.  veelirn ,  F.  velin, 
orig.  a.,  fr.  OF.  reel  calf.  See  veal.]  1.  A  fine  parch¬ 
ment,  usually  of  calfskin,  made  clear  and  white,  for  writ¬ 
ing  upon,  binding  books,  etc.  ;  hence,  a  vellum  manuscript. 
2.  A  membrane.  Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 

vellum  cloth-  A  fine  kind  of  cotton  fabric,  made  very 
transparent,  and  used  as  a  tracing  cloth, 
vellum  paper.  Parchment  paper ;  papyrin. 
ve'lo  (ve'lo),  n.  [Abbr.  fr.  velocity.']  Meek.  A  velocity  of 
one  foot  per  second,  a  proposed  unit  of  velocity. 

II  ve-lo'ce  (va-lo'cha),  adv .  [It.,  swift.]  Music.  With 

rapidity  and  dash. 

vel'o-cim'e  ter  (vgl'6-sYm'e-ter),  n.  [L.  velox,  - ocis ,  rapid 
-f-  E.  -meter.]  An  apparatus  for  measuring  speed,  as  of 
machinery  or  vessels,  or  esp.  of  projectiles, 
ve-loc'i-pede  (ve-lbs'Y-ped),  n.  [L.  vela. r,  -ocis,  swift  -j- 
pes ,  pedis ,  foot :  cf.  F.  velocipede. 

See  velocity  ;  foot.]  Any  of  va¬ 
rious  relatively  light  vehicles  pro¬ 
pelled  by  the  rider  or  riders ;  — 
applied  esp.  to  early  forms  of  bi¬ 
cycle  and  tricycle,  and  later  to 
a  form  of  railroad  hand  cor.  Cf. 

DRAISINE.  See  HAND  CAR,  Illust. 

ve-loc'l-ty  (-Y-tT),  n. ;  pi.  -ties 
(-tTz).  [L.  velocilas ,  fr.  velox ,  - ocis , 

swift,  quick:  cf.  F.  velocite.)  Old  Form  of  Two-wheeled 
1.  Quickness  of  motion  ;  swift-  '  elocipede. 

ness;  speed;  celerity;  rapidity;  —  said  chiefly  of  inani¬ 
mate  things  ;  as,  the  velocity  oi  wind,  a  bullet,  light,  sound. 
2.  Mecli.  Time  rate  of  motion,  esp.  in  a  given  direction  and 
sense.  Average  velocity  equals  the  total  distance  passed 
over,  divided  by  the  whole  time  taken.  When  the  motion 
is  uniform,  i.e.,  when  indefinitely  small  equal  distances  are 
passed  over  in  equal  times,  this  quotient  represents  the 
actual  velocity  at  each  instant.  When  the  motion  is  not 
uniform  the  velocity  at  a  given  point  is  the  limiting  value 
of  the  fraction  representing  the  average  velocity  over  a 
space  including  the  point  when  the  numerator  and  denom¬ 
inator  of  this  fraction  are  taken  indefinitely  small. 

Syn.  —  Speed,  rapidity,  swiftness,  quickness.  —  Velocity, 
celerity.  Velocity  (which  is  here  compared  in  its  popu¬ 
lar  sense  only  ;  for  its  scientific  use  see  defs.)  is  employed 
chiefly  of  the  movement  of  inanimate  objects,  or  of  vol¬ 
untary  movements  regarded  merely  as  motion  ;  celerity 
applies  to  such  movements  or  (esp.)  actions  of  living  be¬ 
ings  as  suggest  promptitude  or  dispatch  ;  as,  the  velocity 
of  a  bullet;  “His  momentum  depended  on  velocity  of 
stroke  ”  ( Carlyle) ;  “  They  [eaves  swallowsj  dive  down¬ 
wards  with  such  velocity  ’’  (Richard  JejfeHes) ;  “  The  din¬ 
ner  .  .  .  was  dispatched  with  uncommon  celerity  ”  (T.  L. 
Peacock) ;  “  some  loitering  fiddler  .  .  .  making  up  for  lost 
time  by  traveling  over  a  passage  with  prodigious  celerity 
(Irving).  See  haste,  fast. 

velocity  ratio  Mach.  The  ratio  at  any  instant  of  time  of 
the  velocity  of  a  piece  to  that  of  a  piece  that  directly  or 
indirectly  drives  it. 

ve-lours'  (ve-loor'),  n.  [F.  Cf.  velure.]  One  of  many 
textile  fabrics  having  a  pile  like  that  of  velvet. 

||  ve-lou  td'  (ve-loo'ta'),  n.,  or  sauce  veloutd  (s6s;  F. 
sos).  [F.  veloute ,  lit.,  velvety.]  Cookery.  A  white  sauce 


or  stock  made  by  bciling  down  ham,  veal,  beef,  fowl, 
bouillon,  etc.,  then  adding  soup  stock,  seasoning,  vegeta¬ 
bles,  and  thickening,  and  again  boiling  and  straining, 
ve'lum  (ve'lum),  n. ;  pi.  vela  (-Id).  [L.,  an  awning,  a 

veil.  See  veil.]  1.  Anat.  &  Zool.  A  membrane  or  mem¬ 
branous  partition  likened  to  a  veil  or  curtain  ;  specif.  :  a 
The  soft  palate,  b  In  hydromedusans  and  a  few  other 
jellyfishes  (Cubomedusce),  an  annular  membrane  project¬ 
ing  inward  from  the  margin  of  the  umbrella,  c  A  delicate 
membrane  bordering  the  mouth  of  some  infusorians. 

2.  Zool.  A  larval  swimming  organ  especially  well  devel¬ 
oped  in  the  later  larval  stages  of  many  marine  gastropods, 
but  occurring  also  in  those  of  many  lamellibranchs  and 
other  inollusks,  but  not  in  cephalopods.  It  is  developed 
from  the  prepral  ciliated  ring  of  the  trochosphere  stage, 
the  ring  of  cilia  becoming  raised  on  a  more  or  less  prom¬ 
inent  and  contractile  collarlike  ridge,  which  in  typical 
cases  is  produced  into  large  lateral  lobes  bordered  with  long 
cilia.  The  velum  probably  serves  also  for  respiration. 

3.  Bot.  a  In  many  agaricaceous  fungi,  a  thin  membrane 
which  in  young  sporophores  extends  from  the  stipe  to  the 
margin  of  the  pileus  or  which  envelops  the  whole  plant. 
The  former  (ve'lum  par'ti-a'le  [par'shY-a'le])  is  ruptured  by 
the  growth  of  the  pileus  and  remains  as  a  ring  of  tissue 
(annulus)  surrounding  the  stipe.  The  latter  (ve'lum  u'ni- 
ver-sa'le,  or  vol'va  [u'liT-ver-sa'le,  vbl'vd])  is  also  ruptured 
by  growth,  but  does  not  remain  as  an  annulus.  See  volva.  b 
In  Isoetes ,  the  thin  membrane  which  envelops  a  sporocarp. 
II  ve'lum  in  ter-po'si  turn  (Tn'ter-pbz'T-tum)  [NL.,  membrane 
interpqsedj,  Anat.y  a  vascular  membrane  formed  by  a  pro¬ 
longation  of  the  pia  mater  into  the  brain  through  the  mid¬ 
dle  part  of  the  transverse  fissure.  It  separates  the  under 
part  of  the  body  and  posterior  pillars  of  the  fornix  from  the 
third  ventricle,  of  which  it  forms  the  roof.  Laterally  it 
covers  the  inner  part  of  the  optic  thalamus.  Its  free  mar¬ 
gins  form  the  choroid  plexuses  of  the  lateral  ventricles ; 
those  of  the  third  ventricle  lie  on  its  under  surface. 

vel'ure  (vSl'tir),  n.  [F.  velours ,  OF.  ve/ous ,  fr.  L.  villosus 
hairy.  Cf.  velvet.]  1.  Velvet,  or  some  fabric  resembling 
it,  esp.  one  of  linen,  silk,  or  jute,  used  as  drapery. 

2.  A  silk  or  plush  pad  used  as  a  brush  for  silk  hats  ;  a  lure, 
vel'ure.  v.  t.  ;  vel'ured  (-urd) ;  vel'ur-ing  (-ur-Tng).  To 
brush  with  a  velure  ;  as,  to  velure  a  hat. 

Vel'U-ti'na  (vgl'u-ti'ud),  [NL.  See  velvet.]  1.  Zool. 
A  genus  of  tivnioglossate  marine  gastropods  having  a  shell 
with  few  whorls  and  a  thick  periostracum. 

2.  [/.  c.]  A  member  of  this  genus, 
ve-lu'ti-nous  (ve-lu'tY-n3s),  a.  [It.  velluto 
velvet.  See  velvet.]  Covered  with  a  fine 
and  dense  silky  pubescence  ;  velvety, 
vel  ver-et'  (vSl'ver-gt'),  n.  [From  velvet.] 

A  kind  of  velvet  having  a  cotton  back.  Velutina  (  V 

vel'vet  (vgl'vgt  ;  -vlt;  151),  n.  [ME.  velou-  I  asv  iguta). 
ette ,  reluct ,  reluct ,  n.  &  a.,  a  dim.  of  OF.  velu,  ^at-  8izc* 
n.  &  a.,  LL.  vellutum  (cf.  It.  velluto ),  fr.  (assumed)  LL. 
rillutus  shaggy,  fr.  L.  villus  shaggy  hair  ;  akin  to  rellus  a 
fleece,  and  E.  wool.  See  wool  ;  cf.  villous.]  1.  A  silk 
fabric  having  a  short  close  nap  of  erect  threads  forming 
a  thick  soft  pile.  It  is  called  pile  velvet  when  the  loops  of 
the  pile  are  uncut,  and  cut  velvet  when  the  loops  are  cut  so 
that  the  pile  is  of  single  threads.  Inferior  qualities  are 
made  with  a  silk  pile  on  a  cotton  or  linen  back. 

2.  The  soft  and  highly  vascular  skin  which  envelops  and 
nourishes  the  antlers  of  deer  during  their  rapid  growth,  but 
later  peels  off  or  is  rubbed  off  by  the  animal, 
to  be,  play,  etc.,  on  velvet,  in  gambling  or  speculation,  to 
have,  or  operate  with,  money  previously  won.  S/tniy. 
vel'vet.  a.  Like  or  suggesting  velvet;  velvety, 
velvet  ant,  any  species  of  solitary  fossorial  wasp  of  Mu- 
tilla  or  an  allied  genus,  constituting  the  family  Mutillidse, 
in  which  the  female  is  wingless,  thus  resembling  an  ant. 
They  usually  have  the  body  covered  with  fine  soft  hair, 
often  bright  red  or  of  some  other  conspicuous  color  or 
colors.  They  are  able  to  sting,  and, 
in  many  cases  at  least, are  parasitic  in 
the  nests  of  bees  or  other  Hymenop- 
teraand  feed  while  young  on  the  lar¬ 
vae  of  their  hosts.  —  v.  bean,  a  culti¬ 
vated  form  ( Stizolobiwm  pruriens 
utile)  of  the  cowhage,  grown  for  for¬ 
age  and  green  manure  in  the  southern 
united  States;  also,  its  seed,  which 
is  sometimes  ground  and  fed  to  cattle. 

See  cowhage.  —  v.  bur,  a  tropical 
American  verbenaceous  herb  (/Vmi 
echinata)  the  fruiting  calyx  of  which 
is  beset  with  small,  hooked  bristles. 

—  v.  carpet,  a  carpet  having  a  cut  pile; 
esp.,  more  fully  tapestry  velvet  carpet, 
a  kind  of  carpet  made  like  tapestry 
Brussels,  but  having  the  pile  longer 
and  cut  so  that  the  surface  resembles 
that  of  Wilton  carpet.  — v.  cork,  the 
best  kind  of  cork  bark, supple, elastic, 
and  not  woody  or  porous.  —  v.  dock, 
the  common  mullein.  —  v.  duck,  the 
velvet  scoter.  —  v.  finish.  Leather 
Manuf.  See  ooze  leather. —v.  flower, 
love-lies-bleeding.  —  v.  grass,  a  tall 
European  grass  ( nolens  lanalus)  with 
velvety  stem  and  leaves.  It  is  natu- 


Velvet  Grass. 


ralized  in  the  United  States,  and  yields  inferior  forage.  — 
velvet  guard,  velvet  trimming,  or  one  wearing  it.  Obs. — 
v.  osier.  See  osier,  1.  —  v.  moss,  a  North  European  lichen 
(Gyrophora  inurina ),  used  in  dyeing.— v.  plant,  a  The 
common  mullein,  native  of  Europe,  but  at  one  time  culti¬ 
vated  in  England  and  called  American  velvet  plant,  b  A 
Javanese  asteraceous  plant  ( Cvassocephalum  aurantiacum) 
with  handsome  velvety  leaves.  —  v.  runner,  the  European 
water  rail.  See  rail.  Localy  Eng.—v.  scoter,  a  large  sco¬ 
ter  (Oidemia  fu sea)  of  northern  Europe  and  Asia,  closely 
resembling  the  white  winged  scoter  (0.  deglandi)  of 
America,  to  which  the  name  is  also  extended.  —  v.  sponge, 
a  fine  soft  commercial  sponge  ( Spongia  equina ,  variety 
meandriniformis)  found  m  Florida  and  the  West  Indies. 
—  v.  tamarind,  a  West  African  caesalpiniaceous  tree  (Dia- 
liumguineense);  also,  its  velvety  black  pod,  used  as  food  in 
Sierra  Leone.  — v.  violet,  the  pansy  violet. 
veLvet-een'  (vSl'v£-ten'),  n.  [See  velvet.]  1.  A  kind 
of  cloth,  usually  of  twilled  cotton,  sometimes  ribbed, 
imitating  velvet;  cotton  velvet. 

2.  A  velvety  fabric  made  of  mixed  silk  and  cotton, 
vel'vet  ing,  n.  The  fine  shag  or  nap  of  velvet  ;  a  piece  of 
velvet ;  velvet  goods. 

vel'vet  leaf'  (vSl'vSt-lef'),  n.  Any  of  several  plants  which 
have  soft,  velvety  leaves,  as  Cissampelos  pareiray  the 
Indian  mallow,  Tournefortia  urgentea ,  the  tree  mallow, 
the  common  mullein,  etc. 

vel'vet  y  (\61'v2-tT),  a.  1.  Velvetlike  ;  soft  and  smooth  in 
appeal ance  or  to  the  touch. 

2.  Mild  ;  smooth  to  the  taste ;  as,  velvety  rum  ;  hence,  giv¬ 
ing  a  contact  like  that  of  velvet ;  as,  a  velvety  touch  of  a 
pianoforte  player. 

II  ve'na  (ve'na),  n. ;  L.  pi.  ven je  (-ne).  [L.]  Anat.  A  vein, 
ve'na  a-Bcen'dens  (d-sSn'denz)  [L.  ascendens  ascending], 
Emfjryot.,  the  ductus  venosus.— v.  a'zy  gos  ma'jor  and  mi'nor 
(2z'T-g<5s).  See  azygous  veins.  —  v.  ca'va  (ka'va),  pi.  ven m 
CAViE  f-ve)  fL.  cava  hollowj,  Anat.  £•  Zool.,  one  of  the  large 
veins  by  which  in  air-breathing  vertebrates  the  blood  is 
returned  to  the  right  auricle  of  the  heart.  They  develop  in 
part  from,  and  replace  in  function,  the  cardinal  veins  and 
ducts  of  Cuvier  of  the  embryo.  Commonly  two  anterior 
venae  cavae  (returning  blood  from  the  head  and  fore  limbs) 
and  one  posterior  vena  cava  (returning  blood  from  the  pos¬ 
terior  parts  of  the  body  and  the  viscera)  are  present.  In 
man  they  are  called  respectively  superior  and  inferior  \c nae 
cavae,  and  but  one  superior  (formed  by  the  junction  of  the 
innominate  veins)  is  present.  The  inferior  vena  cava  is 
formed  by  the  junction  of  the  common  iliac  veins  opposite 
the  fifth  lumbar  vertebra,  and  passes  up  the  front  of  the 
spinal  column  on  the  right  side  of  the  aorta,  receiving  the 
renal  and  hepatic  veins  and  smaller  tributaries  in  its 
course.  —  v.  co'mes  (ko'mez),  Anat.,  sing,  of  ven^e  comites. 
See  vein,  1.  —  v.  con-trac'ta  (kou-tr5k'to)  [L.  contracta  con¬ 
tracted],  Hydrau /.,  any  of  the  contracted  parts  of  minimum 
size  of  a  jet  of  fluid  discharging  from  an  orifice  or  aper¬ 
ture  ;  —  usually  restricted  to  the  one  nearest  the  orifice.— 
v.  por't®  (por'te;  201),  pi.  ven.®  portae  [L.,  lit.,  vein  of  the 
entrance],  Anat.Sc  Zool.,  the  portal  vein  of  the  liver.  See 
under  portal.  —  v.  sal'va-tel'la  (sSl'va-tSl'd)  [NL.  salra- 
trlfa ,  dim.  of  L.  sa/vare  to  savej,  the  superficial  vein  on  the 
back  of  the  hand,  coming  from  the  little  finger.  The  an¬ 
cients  considered  bleeding  from  this  vein  very  efficacious 
in  curing  disease. 

II  ve'nae  (ve'ne),  r?.,  L.  pi.  of  VENA.  —  ve'n®  co'ml-tea  (kbm'- 
T-tez ),p/.;  sing,  vena  comes.  [L.  comites  companions.) 
Anat.  See  vein,  1.  —  v.  The-be'si-1  (the-be'shT-i),  small  veins 
which  return  the  blood  from  the  muscular  substance  of  the 
heart  to  the  right  auricle.  — v.  vor'ti-co's®  (v6r'tT-ko'se) 
[L.  vorticosns ,  verticosus ,  lit.,  full  of  whirlpools],  the  veins 
of  the  outer  layer  of  the  choroid  coat  off  the  eye. 
ve'nal  (ve'nSl),  a.  [L.  venalis ,  fr.  renvs,  venum,  mo*  , 
akin  to  Gr.  Sjvo<;  price,  Skr.  vasna:  cf.  F.  venal.]  1.  Ca¬ 
pable  of  being  bought  or  obtained  for  money  or  other  val¬ 
uable  consideration  ;  made  matter  of  trade  or  barter  ;  sal¬ 
able  ;  mercenary  ;  purchasable  ;  as,  venal  services. 

The  venal  cry  and  prepared  vote  of  a  passive  senate.  Burke. 
2  Originating  in,  or  characterized  by,  venality. 

Syn.  — Hireling,  vendible.  See  mercenary. 
ve-nal'i-ty  (ve-n51'T-ti),7i.  [L.  vcnulilas :  cf.  F.  venaliit.] 

Quality  or  state  of  being  venal,  or  purchasable  ;  mercena- 
riness :  prostitution  of  talents,  offices,  or  services,  for 
reward  ;  as,  the  venality  of  a  corrupt  court  or  judge, 
ve-nat'ic  (ve-n5t'Tk)  )  a.  [L.  venaticus ,  fr.  venatus  hunt- 
ve-nat'i-cal  (-Y-kfil)  (  ing,  fr.  renari ,  p.  p.  venatus ,  to 
hunt.]]  Of  or  pert,  to,  or  used  in,  hunting ;  also,  fond  of, 
or  living  by,  hunting.  —  ve-nat'i-cal-ly,  adv. 
ve-na'tion  (ve-na'slmn),  n.  [L.  vena  a  vein.]  The  ar¬ 
rangement  or  system  of  veins,  as  in  the  wing  of  an  insect ; 
veins,  collectively.  Specif.  :  Bot.  The  arrangement  and 
disposition  of  the  veins  or  vascular  bundles  in  the  green 
tissue  of  a  leaf  blade  ;  —  called  also  nervation.  The  vena¬ 
tion  follows  the  same  tvpe  of  development  as  the  leaf ;  thus 
a  palmate  leaf  has  palmate  venation,  and  a  pinnate  leaf 
pinnate  venation.  In  parallel  venation,  characteristic  of 
most  monocotyledons,  several  primary  veins  follow  a 
nearly  parallel  course  from  base  to  apex  ;  in  reticulate  vena¬ 
tion,  found  in  most  dicotyledons,  a  central  vein,  the  mid¬ 
rib,  gives  off  numerous  branches,  which  in  turn  subdivide 
and  form  a  fine  anastomosing  network.  There  are  numer¬ 
ous  modifications  of  these  primary  types. 

VG  na'tion  al  (-31),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  venation, 
vend  (vSnd),  v.  t.  &  i.  ;  vend'ed  ;  vend'ing.  [F.  vendre , 
L.  vend  ere,  fr.  venum  dare  ;  venus ,  venum ,  sale  dare  to 


[L.  vehfer  ;  I'ehnn  a  Bail  -f -  ferre 
to  hear.]  Carrying  or  bearing 
sails.  Obs. 

ve-lif'ic (-Tk),  a.  Velifical  Obs. 
ve  lif'l-cal (-T-kr7l).  a.  [  I.,  veh, fi¬ 
cus.)  Done  with  sails  full 
spread.  Obs. 

ve-lif'i-cate  (-kiit),  r.  f.  [L.  ve- 
lificari ,  -ve.)  To  make  Bail  ;  to 
sail.  Obs.  —  vei  l  fl  ea' tion 
(vgPT-fY-ka'sh/in),  n.  Obs. 
vel'l-form  (vfl'T-frtrm),  a.  [L. 
velum  veil  4-  E.  -form.)  Resem¬ 
bling  a  velum. 

ve-lig'er-ous  (vf-lYi'^r-as),  a. 
Zoiil.  Having  a  velum  or  veil¬ 
like  organ,  as  a  veliger. 

Velim  VELLUM.  [VALINCH.I 
vel'inche  (vPl'Inch).  Var.  of  I 
vellng.  +  FEE  LI  NO. 

||  ve'lis  et  re'mis.  Var.  of  re- 

mis  VELISQUE. 

vei  l  ta'tlon  (vrl'Y-tS'shwn).  n. 
fL.  velitatio ,  fr.  velitan,  -tutus, 
to  skirmish,  ir.  velrs,-ifis,  light¬ 
armed  soldier.]  A  dispute  or 
slight  contest  ;  skirmish.  Obs. 
ve-llv'o-lamt  (vP-lYv'8-lrfnt),  a. 
fL.  velivolans ;  velum  a  sail  -f 
volare  to  fly.]  Sailing.  Obs. 


veil  (vSl),  v.  t.  [Perh.  fr. fella 

skin.]  'l*o  cut  the  turf  from,  as 
for  burning.  Dial.  Ena. 
veil,  n.  [Cf.  fell  a  skin. J  Dial. 
,  Eng.  1.  A  membrane:  a  film. 

2.  The  salted  stomach  of  a  calf, 
i  used  in  making  cheese;  a  rennet 
hag. 

vel-laOa  (v6-lii'13),  n.  A  mem¬ 
ber  of  a  Tamil  caste  of  thehigh- 
I  est  Sudra  rank  numerous  in  Mo- 
|  dras,  chiefly  landowners  and 
I  cultivators. 

veil  am.  *f*  vellum. 
vellanage.  +  vili.einao e,  vil- 

:  L  V  INAOE. 

velle.  +  fell,  fill. 
vel'le-da  moth  (vrl'P-dd  ;  115). 
[NL.  velleda,  fr.  L.  Veleda, 

I  a  German  prophetic  virgin.]  A 
lappet  moth  (7 'ol?/i>r  vellata) 
having  the  body  chiefly  white 
and  wings  dusky  pay  with 
white  markings.  Its  larva  feeds 
on  the  apple,  poplar,  and  other 
trees.  See  lappet  MOTH,  Illust. 
vellenage.  +  villainage. 
vel'let  (vSl'et),  n.  Velvet.  Obs. 
vellon  ye.  +  villainy, 
i  vel 'loped  (vSl'flpt  ;  -ft-pgd),  a. 


Her.  Having  wattles  of  specified 

tincture,  different  from  that  of 
the  body,  as  a  cock, 
vel-lo'sine  <  vg-lS'sYn  ;  -sen;  184), 
n.  Also  -sin.  Cheni.  A  white, 
crystalline,  very  poisonous  alka¬ 
loid,  Cs.-dUnOjNo,  in  the  bark  of 
Or  issos/ierm  um  >  el losi i. 
vellum  form  A  frame  covered 
with  tine  brass  wirework,  on 
which  vellum  paper  is  made, 
vellum  point.  Lace  worked  on 
a  pattern  drawn  on  vellum; 
hence,  any  of  various  needle¬ 
point  laces.  [bling  vellum. | 
▼el'lum-y(v?l'i2m-Y),a.  Resem-| 
vel'lus,  »■  [NL..  fr.  L.  rellus  a 
fleece.]  Stipe  of  a  fungus.  Obs. 
ve-loc'i-man  ( v$-15s'l-mdn),  n. 
[L.  velox,  -oris,  swift  -f  mantis 
hand.]  An  obsolete  hand-driven 
vehicle  like  a  velocipede, 
ve-locq-pe-de'an  (-p  P-d  c'rt  n  ; 
-pe'dP-'/n  ),  ve-loc'i  ped  1st  (vP- 
l8s'Y-ped/Yst ).  n.  One  who  rides 
a  velocipede. 

ve'lo-drome  (vi'lo-drflm),  n. 
[F.  rSlof/rome.  Cf.v klocipkuk; 
hippodrome.]  A  building  with 
a  specially  designed  cycle  track. 


ve'lo-graph  (-gr&f),  n.  [L.  re¬ 

lax,  -cis,  swift  -f  E.  -t/ra/di. ]  A 
kindof  autographic  tachometer, 
ve-lora'e-ter  (vP-lfim'P-t5r),  n. 
[L.  relax,  -ns,  swift  +  E.  - me¬ 
ter. ]  A  kind  of  governor  for 
marine  engines,  [valonia,  l.| 
ve-lo'ni-a  <  vP-lo'nY-d).  Var.  of  | 
velonie.  felony. 
velouet.  +  velvet. 
velte  (vfclt),  velt,  n.  [F.  velte.] 
Sec  measure. 

velt'fare'  (vflt'far'),  n.  Dial 
i  var.  of  fieldfare  Eng. 

\  velthe  +  filth. 

I  veltht.  f  WEALTH. 

velthy.  +  WEALTHY, 
i  ve  lu'men  ( vf-lfl'mPn),  n.  ;  pi. 

|  velum i na  (-mT-na).  [L.,  fleece. J 
I  The  velvety  covering  of  certain 
|  parts  of  plnnts  or  animals, 
i  velunge.  *f*  feeling. 

vel'verd  (vPl'vPrd).  Dial.  var. 

;  of  fieldfare.  [/?oi-c.| 

vel'vet.  v.  i.  To  paint  velvet. | 

|  vel'vet.  r.  t.  To  make  like,  or 
cover  with,  velvet.  Rare. 
vel'vet-breast'  (-hrPst'k  n.  The 
I  American  merganser.  Connecti- 
I  cut. 


vel'vet-ed,  a.  Covered  with  vel¬ 

vet  ;  rendered  velvetlike, 
velvet  paper.  Flock  paper. 
vel'vet-seed/,  n.  Asmall  ruhia- 
ceous  tree  (  Guettarda  elliptica) 
of  the  West  Indies  and  Florida, 
velvet  tips.  Sprouting  horns  ; 
—  alluding  to  cuckolding.  Obs. 
vel 'vet-weed',  n.  The  Indian 
mallow,  or  velvetleaf. 
vel'vet-work'  (vPl'vct-wQrk'), 
n.  Embroidery  on  orwith  velvet, 
velwet.  +  velvet. 
velyarde,  n.  [F.  vu  illard,  OF. 
also  rillart.)  An  old  man;  a 
dotard.  Obs. 
velye  vail. 
vem.  +  wem,  spot, 
veme.  +  foam. 
vemen  Obs.  pi.  of  woman. 
ven  (vt?n).  Obs.  or  dial.  Eng. 
var.  of  fen.  [Venice. | 

Ven,  or  ven.  Abbr.  Venerable;! 
vena 'da  (vS-na'da),  n.  [Sp. 
ven f nfa  a  deer,  stag.]  The  pudu. 
ve'nal  (ve^n/fl),  d.  [L.  vena  a 
vein.]  Venous.  Rare. 
ve  nal-i'tious  (ve'nd’l-Ysh'us),  a. 
[L.  venalicius.]  Pertaining  to 
the  sale  of  slaves.  Obs. 


ven'all  Scot.  var.  of  venn el. 

ve'nal-ly,  adv.  of  venal. 
ve'nal-ness,  n.  See  -n  ess. 
venamuse.  ^  venomous. 
Ve-nan'tes  (vp-nfin'tez),  n.  pi. 
[NL.,  fr.  L.  renans  hunting.] 
Zoiil.  The  hunting  spiders, 
venare,  venary.  f  vknery. 
ven'a-ry  (vCn'a-rY),  a.  [LL. 
venarius.fr.  L.  venan.  p.  p.  re- 
natvs,  to  hunt.]  Venntic.  Obs. 
ve-nat'i-ca  (vC-nllt'I-kd).  + 
VINATICO. 

ve-na'tion (vP-n5'shun),  n.  [L. 
renatio,  fr.  venan  to  hunt.] 
Hunting;  also,  state  of  beini 
hunted.  Obs.  [Obs. 

ve-na'tor,  n.  | L.]  A  huntsman. , 
ven'a-to'ri-al  (vCn'd-tO'rl-rfl  ; 
2i)l),  ven  a-to'rl-ous  (-tis).ven'- 
a-to-ry  (v  6  n'd-t  P»-r  Y),  a  [L. 
venatorius.)  Venatic.  Rare. 
vench.  wench. 
vencows.  vanquish,  [qujsh.-* 
vencusche,  vencuss.  +  van-] 
vend.  *j*  FIEND,  WEND, 
vend.  «]•  weened ,  pret.  of  ween. 
vend,  ;i.  [From  vend,  r.]  Mar¬ 
ket  :  sale.  Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 
Vend(vPnd).  Var.  of  Wend. 


food,  foot ;  out,  oil ;  chair  ;  eo  ,  sing,  iijk  ;  fben,  thin  ;  na^ire,  verdjjre  (250) ; 

Full  explanations  of  Abbreviations, ^jklgus, 


K  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144) ;  boN  ;  yet  ;  zh  =  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Guma. 
,  etc.,  Immediately  precede  the  Vocabulary. 
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give.  See  venal  ;  date  time.]  To  transfer  to  another  for 
a  pecuniary  equivalent ;  to  make  an  object  of  trade,  esp. 
by  hawking  or  peddling  ;  to  6ell  ;  as,  to  vend  fruit. 

Syn.  —  See  sell. 

vend  (v8nd),  n.  Act  of  vending ;  sale;  specif.,  the  total  sales 
of  a  colliery,  esp.  as  restricted  by  annual  agreement.  Eng. 
ven'dace  (vfin'dris),  n.  [Cf.  F.  vandoise  dace,  OF.  also  ven- 
doise ,  vendese.]  A  whitefish  ( Argyrosomus  vandesius)  na¬ 
tive  of  certain  lakes  in  Scotland  and  England, 
vend-ee'  (vgn-de'),  n.  The  person  to  whom  a  thing  is  vend¬ 
ed,  or  sold  ;  —  correl.  of  vendor ,  and  chiefly  in  legal  usage, 
vend'er  (vfin'der),  n.  [From  vend  :  cf.  F.  vendeur ,  OF. 
vendeor.  Cf.  vendor.]  1.  One  who  vends;  a  seller;  vendor. 
2.  A  vending  machine. 

ven-det'ta  (vfin-dSt'd),  n.  [It.]  A  feud  for  blood  revenge  ; 
a  blood  feud.  In  Corsica,  where  this  ancient  custom 
has  continued  to  recent  times,  the  obligation  of  the  near¬ 
est  relatives  of  a  dead  or  injured  man  to  take  vengeance 
on  the  offender,  or  if  he  escape,  on  his  nearest  relatives, 
is  regarded  as  especially  sacred,  but  sometimes  the  feud  is 
harmonized  by  mediators  and  an  oath  taken  to  forgo  ven¬ 
geance.  Analogous  customs  exist  among  the  mountaineers 
of  Kentucky  and  vicinity,  in  Montenegro,  and  elsewhere, 
vend'i-bil'i-ty  (v6n'di-bTl'T-ti),  n.  Quality  or  state  of  be¬ 
ing  vendible. 

vend'i-ble  (vfin'di-b’l),  a.  [L.  vendibilis :  cf.  OF.  vendi¬ 
ble. ,  F.  vendable.']  Capable  of  being  vended  ;  that  may  be 
sold  ;  salable.  —  n.  A  vendible  article  ;  —  usually  in  pi. 
Syn.  —  Vendible,  marketable.  Vendible  is  the  general 
term  ;  marketable  often  applies  to  that  which  is  proper 
or  fit  for  market  under  the  laws  or  customs  of  a  given 
place.  See  sell,  mercenary,  commercial. 

—  vend'i-ble-ness,  —  vend'i  bly,  adv. 
vend'ing,  p.  pr.  &  rb.  n.  of  VEND.  —  vending  machine,  a 
slot  machine  tor  commodities. 

ven-di'tion  (vSn-dlsh'wn),  n.  [L.  vendilio :  cf.  F.  vendi¬ 
tion.']  Act  of  vending,  or  selling  ;  sale, 
vend'or  (vSn'dtfr;  in  contrast  with  vendee  often  v5n-d6r'), 
n.  [See  vender.J  A  vender  ;  seller  ;  —  the  correlative  of 
vendee ,  and  chiefly  in  legal  usage. 

ven'dor’s  li'en  (vfin'dfirz).  Law.  An  implied  lien  (one  not 
created  by  mortgage  or  other  express  agreement)  given  in 
equity  to  a  vendor  of  lands  for  unpaid  purchase  money, 
vendue'  (vfin-du'),  n.  [OF.  vendue ,  fr.  F.  vendre ,  p.  p. 
vendu ,  to  sell.]  A  public  sale  of  anything,  by  outcry,  to 
the  highest  bidder  ;  an  auction, 
ve-neer'  (ve-ner'),  v.  t.  ;  -neered'  (-nerd') ;  -neer'ing.  [G. 
furnieren ,  fourniren ,  fr.  F.  fournir  to  furnish.  See  fur¬ 
nish.]  To  overlay  or  plate,  as  a  common  sort  of  wood, with 
a  thin  layer  of  finer  wood  for  outer  finish  or  decoration  ;  as, 
to  veneer  furniture  with  mahogany  ;  hence,  to  coat  or  face 
with  any  material  giving  a  superior  surface.  Also  fig. 

As  a  rogue  in  grain 

Veneered  with  sanctimonious  theory.  Tennyson. 
ve-neer',  n.  [Cf.  G.fumier  or foumier.  See  veneer,  v.  l.] 

1.  A  thin  leaf  or  layer  of  a  more  valuable  or  beautiful  ma¬ 
terial  for  overlaying  an  inferior  one,  esp.  such  a  thin  leaf  of 
wood  to  be  glued  to  a  cheaper  wood. 

2.  Specif.  :  a  A  protective  or  ornamental  facing  of  brick, 
stone,  or  the  like,  for  a  wall,  b  Highly  glazed  colored 
paper  boards,  made  from  thin  pulp  or  fiber,  used  for  ve¬ 
neering.  c  Superficial  or  meretricious  show  ;  gloss. 

veneer  grafting.  Hort.  Grafting  by  chamfering  the  sur¬ 
faces  of  scion  and  stock  and  applying  the  one  to  the  other, 
ven'er-a-ble  (vgiVer-d-b’l),  a.  [L.  venerabilis :  cf.  F.  ve¬ 
nerable.]  1.  Capable  of  being  venerated  ;  worthy  of  vener¬ 
ation  or  honor  and  respect; — generally  implying  an  ad¬ 
vanced  age ;  as,  a  venerable  magistrate,  parent.  Vener¬ 
able  isuBedin  the  churches  of  the  Anglican  Communion  as  a 
title  for  an  archdeacon.  In  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  vener- 
able  is  applied  to  those  who  have  attained  to  the  lowest  of  the 
three  recognized  degrees  of  sanctity,  but  are  not  among  the  beati¬ 
fied  or  the  canonized. 

Venerable  men  [veterans  of  the  Revolution]!  you  have  come 
down  to  us  from  a  former  generation.  D.  Webster. 

2.  Rendered  sacred  by  religious,  historic,  or  other  associa¬ 
tions  ;  that  should  be  regarded  with  awe  and  treated  with 
reverence  ;  as,  the  venerable  walls  of  a  temple  or  a  church. 

3.  Claiming  veneration  or  respect  through  age. 

The  sanguine  codes  of  venerable  crime.  Shelley. 
Syn.  —  See  august,  a.,  old. 

Venerable  Doctor  fL.  Doctor  Venerabilis ],  Guillaume  de 
Champeaux  (d.  1121),  a  scholastic  philosopher  noted  as 


an  advocate  of  realism.  —  Venerable  Initiator  [L.  Venerabilis 
Jnceptor],  William  Ockham  (d.  134tfY),  an  English  scholas¬ 
tic  pnilosopher. 

ven'er-ate  (vgn'er-at),  v.  t.  ;  ven'er-at'ed  (-at'Sd) ;  ven'- 
er-at'ing  (-at'Ing).  [L.  venerutus ,  p.  p.  of  venerari  to 
venerate  ;  akin  to  Venus  Venus,  Skr.  van  to  like,  to  wish, 
and  E.  wuisome.  See  winsome.]  To  regard  with  rever¬ 
ential  respect,  or  with  admiration  and  deference  as  being 
hallowed  or  as  having  nobility,  esp.  if  accompanied  with 
age  ;  to  reverence  ;  revere  ;  as,  we  venerate  noble  parents. 

And  seemed  to  venerate  the  Bacred  shade.  Dryden. 

I  do  not  know  a  man  more  to  be  venerated  for  uprightness  of 
heart  and  loftiness  of  genius.  Scott. 

Syn.  —  Reverence,  revere,  adore,  respect, 
ven'er-a'tion  (-a'slmn),  n.  [L.  veneraiio :  cf.  F.  vSnSra- 
tion.]  1.  Act  of  venerating,  or  state  of  being  venerated  ; 
the  highest  degree  of  respect  and  reverence  ;  respect  min¬ 
gled  with  awe,  excited  by  the  dignity,  wisdom,  or  supe¬ 
riority  of  a  person,  by  sacredness  of  character,  by  conse¬ 
cration  to  sacred  services,  or  by  hallowed  associations. 

We  find  a  secret  awe  and  veneration  for  one  who  moves  about 
us  in  a  regular  and  illustrious  course  of  virtue.  Addison. 

2.  Act  of  expressing  reverent  feeling  ;  worship. 

3.  Phren.  The  venerative  faculty. 

4  An  object  of  veneration  (in  sense  1).  R.  Browning. 
Syn.  —  Awe,  respect.  See  reverence. 
ven'er-a-tive  (ven'er-a-ti  v),  a.  Of  or  pert,  to  veneration  ; 
reverent ;  as,  a  venerative  sentiment ;  a  venerative  man. 
ve-ne're-al  (ve-ne're-fii),  a.  [L.  venereus,  venerius,  fr.  Ve¬ 
nus,  Veneris,  Venus,  the  goddess  of  love.  See  venerate.] 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  veuery,  or  sexual  love  ;  relating  to 
sexual  intercourse  ;  as,  venereal  desire. 

2.  Med.  a  Of  diseases  or  morbid  affections,  arising  from 
sexual  intercourse  with  an  infected  person  ;  as,  venereal 
disease,  virus,  b  Adapted  to  the  cure  of  venereal  diseases  ; 
as,  venereal  medicines. 

3.  Adapted  to  excite  venereal  desire  ;  aphrodisiac. 

4.  Consisting  of,  or  pert,  to,  copper.  See  Venus,  4.  Obs. 
venereal  wart.  =  fig  wart. 

Ve-ner'i-d®  ( ve-ngi  'T-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.  See  Venus  ;  -id.®.] 
Zool.  A  family  of  bivalve  mollusks 
of  the  order  Eulamellibranchia, 
mostly  having  a  solid  equivalve 
shell,  short  siphons, and  a  narrow 
foot.  In  some  forms  the  shell  is 
handsomely  sculptured.  Venus, 
containing  the  qualiog,  or  round 
clam,  is  the  type  genus, 
ven'er-y  (v8n'er-T),  n.  [L.  Ve¬ 
nus,  Veneris,  the  goddess  of  love.] 

Sexual  intercourse  ;  coition, 
ven'er  y,  n.  [ME.  venerie,  F. 
venerie,  fr.  OF.  vener  to  hunt,  L.  ^ne  *be  Veneridae  ( Gem- 
venari.  See  venison.]  1.  Art,  ma  gemma). 

act,  or  practice  of  huntiug ;  the  sports  of  the  chase;  1  unting. 

2.  Animals  that  are  hunted  ;  game.  Obs. 

3.  A  kennel  for  dogs  used  in  hunting.  Obs. 
ve'ne-sec'tion  (ve'ne-sSk'slmn),  n.  [NL.  venaesectio  ;  L. 

vena  vein,  gen.  venae  -j-  sectio  a  cutting.]  Med.  Act  or 
operation  of  opening  a  vein  for  letting  blood  ;  phlebotomy. 
Ve-ne'tian  (ve-ne'shan),  a.  [Cf.  F.  Venitien,  It.  Vene- 
ziano.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  Venice  in  Italy. 

Venetian  ball,  a  ball  of  glass  made  decorative  by  colored  pat¬ 
terns  or  by  objects  inclosed  within  its  mass,  usually  a  mod¬ 
ern  toy  or  paper  weight. —  V.,  or  v.,  blind,  a  blind  (capable 
of  being  raised  or  lowered),  or  a  shutter,  having  numerous 
thin  parallel  wooden  slats  placed  horizontally  one  above 
another  which  are  capable  of  being  set  simultaneously  at 
any  desired  angle  to  admit  varying  amounts  of  light  or  air, 
or  of  being  made  to  overlap  one  another  to  exclude  light, 
etc.  —  V.  carpet,  an  inexpensive  carpet,  used  for  passages 
and  stairs,  having  a  woolen  warp  which  conceals  the  weft, 
the  pattern  being  therefore  commonly  made  up  of  simple 
stripes.  —  V  chalk,  a  white  compact  talc  or  steatite,  used 
for  marking  on  cloth,  etc.  —V.  cloth.  =  Venetian,  n.,  2  e.  — 
V.  dentil,  Arch.,  one  of  a  series  of  cubical  projections  alter¬ 
nating  with  splayed  surfaces.  They 
may  be  formed  along  the  edge  of  a 
projecting  band  by  cutting  bevels  at 
intervals  to  produce  notches  with 
the  dentils  between ;  also,  the  orna- 
ment  so  produced.  —  V.  door,  Arch.,  for™  of  >  ene- 

a  door  having  long,  narrow  windows  t,an  Uentl1- 
or  panes  of  glass  on  the  sides.  — V.  embroidery,  a  kind  of 


cut  work  done  on  lmen,  batiste,  or  net,  with  buttonhole 
and  other  lace  stitches.  —  Venetian  flat  point,  needle-point 
lace  which  has  delicate  designs  and  no  prominent  raised 
work.—  V.  glass,  a  kind  of  glass  made  by  the  Venetians,  for 
decorative  purposes,  by  the  combination  of  pieces  of  glass 
of  different  colors  fused  together  and  wrought  into  vari¬ 
ous  ornamental  patterns.  —V.  mallow,  the  bladder  ketmie. 
—  V.  pearl,  an  imitation  pearl  made  of  solid  glass.  —  V. 
raised  point.  =  raised  point. —  V.  red,  an  earthy  variety 
of  hematite  (ferric  oxide),  used  as  a  red  pigment;  now, 
usually,  a  red  pigment  artificially  prepared  by  calcining 
ocher  or  copperas  or  by  treating  waste  iron  liquors  with 
lime  and  calcining  the  precipitate.  —  V.  rose  point.  =  rose 
point.  —  V.  sauce,  allemande  sauce  flavored  with  tarragon 
aud  nutmeg.  —  V.  soap,  a  kind  of  soap  essentially  the  same 
as  Castile  soap.  —V.  sumac,  the  European  smoke  tree  ( Coii - 
nus  cotinus),  which  yields  the  yellow  dyewood  known  as 
young  fustic  (which  see).  —  V.  swell.  Music,  an  organ  swell 
with  blinds  patterned  on  Venetian  blinds  closing  the  swell 
box.  —  V.  white,  a  pigment  consisting  of  a  mixture  of  equal 
parts  of  white  lead  and  barite.— V.  window,  Arch.,  a  window 
consisting  of  a  main  w  indow  with  an  arched  head,  having 
on  each  side  a  long  and  narrow  window  with  a  square  head. 

ve-ne'tian  (ve-ne'slian),  n.  1.  [cap.]  A  native  or  inhabi¬ 
tant  of  Venice. 

2.  Any  of  various  things  suggesting,  or  named  in  allusion 
to,  Venice ;  as :  a  pi.  Galligaskins.  Obs.  b  A  Venetian 
blind.  Colloq.  c  pi.  A  heavy  kind  of  tape  or  braid  used 
especially  on  Venetian  blinds,  d  A  domino,  or  robe  lor 
masquerade,  e  A  fine  twilled  w’oolen  cloth  used  for  suit¬ 
ing  ;  —  called  also  Venetian  cloth,  t  =  sequin,  1.  Obs. 

venge'ance  (vfin'j&ns),  n.  [F.  vengeance,  fr.  venger  to 
avenge,  L.  vindicare  to  claim,  defend,  avenge,  fr.  vindex 
a  claimant,  defender,  avenger,  the  first  part  of  which  is  of 
uncertain  origin,  and  the  last  part  akin  to  dicer e  to  say. 
See  diction  ;  cf.  avenge,  revenge,  vindicate.]  1.  Punish¬ 
ment  inflicted  in  return  for  an  injury  or  an  offense  ;  ret¬ 
ribution  ;  often,  also,  passionate  or  unrestrained  revenge. 

To  me  belongeth  vengeance  and  recompense.  Dent,  xxxii.  ‘65. 

To  execute  fierce  vengeance  on  his  foes.  Milton. 
2  Harm;  mischief;  evil.  Obs.  Shak. 

Syn.  —  See  requital. 

what  a  (or  the)  vengeance,  what !  —  emphatically.  Obs.  or  R. 
“  But  what  a  vengeance  makes  thee  fly  !  ”  Eudibras.  “  What 
the  vengeance !  Could  he  not  speak  ’em  fair?”  Shak. — 
with  a  v.  a  With  great  violence,  force,  or  the  like;  as, 
to  strike  with  a  vengeance,  b  Extremely,  c  In  great  or 
excessive  amount.  “  Here  are  .  .  .  materials  enough  with 
a  vengeance .”  M.  Arnold. 

venge'ful  (vgnj'fdol),  a.  Revengeful.  “  Vengeful  ire.” 
Milton.  —  venge'ful  ly.  adv.  —  venge'ful-ness,  n. 

ve'ni-al  (ve'ni-al),  a.  [OF.  venial ,  F.  veniel,  L.  venialis , 
fr.  venia  forgiveness,  pardon,  grace,  favor,  kindness ;  akin 
to  venerari  to  venerate.  See  venerate.]  1.  Capable  of 
being  forgiven  ;  not  heinous  ;  excusable  ;  as,  a  venial  sin. 

So  they  do  nothing,  ’t  ie  a  venial  slip.  Shak. 

2  Allowed  ;  unobjectionable.  Obs.  Milton. 

Syn.  —  Venial,  pardonable.  Venial  applies  esp.  to 
faults,  and  is  often  virtually  equivalent  to  frijiing,  allow¬ 
able  /  pardonable  (cf.  the  implications  of  unpardonable) 
retains  more  of  its  primary  significance  ;  as,  those  who 
imagine  that  the  sins,  of  w  hich  a  deep  sense  was  upon  his 
mind,  were  merely  such  little  venial  trifles  as  pouring  milk 
into  his  teaon  Good  Friday  ”  ( Boswell ) ;  “  the  venial  indis¬ 
cretions  of  youth  ”  (Southey) ;  pardojiabfe  pride,  a  pardon¬ 
able  error.  For  the  theological  sense  of  veniul  see  def.  of 
venial  sin.  See  excuse. 

venial  sin,  R.  C.  Theol.,  a  sin  which  weakens,  but  does  not 
wholly  destroy,  sanctifying  grace,  as  do  deadly  sins, 
ve-ni're  fa'ci-as  (ve-nl're  fa'sln-Ss),  or  ve  ni're,  n.  [L., 
make,  or  cause,  to  come.]  Laic,  a  A  judicial  writ  or  pre¬ 
cept  directed  to  the  sheriff,  requiring  him  to  cause  a  cer¬ 
tain  number  of  qualified  persons  to  appear  in  court  at  a 
specified  time,  to  serve  as  jurors  in_said  court ;  —  called  in 
full  li  ve-ni're  fa'ci-as  ju'ra  to'res  (joo'rd-to'rez).  b  A  writ 
in  the  nature  of  a  summons  to  cause  the  party  indicted 
on  a  penal  statute  to  appear.  Eng.  Law.  —  ve-ni're  fa'ci-as, 
or  ve-ni're,  de  no'vo,  a  new  writ  of  venire  facias  issued  to 
summon  a  jury  anew  on  some  irregularity  or  defect  in  the 
proceeding  under  the  first  venire. 

Ven'i-son  (vSn'T-z’n  or,  esp.  in  British  usage,  vfin'z’n ;  277: 
cf.  medicine,  n.),  n.  [ME.  veneison,veneson,  venison,  OF. 
veneison ,  F.  venaison,  L.  venatio  hunting,  the  chase,  game, 
fr.  venari ,  p.  p.  venatus ,  to  hunt ;  perh.  akin  to  OHG. 
weidinon,  weidenen ,  to  pasture,  to  hunt,  G.  weide  pastur¬ 
age,  OHG.  weida  hunting,  AS.  waS.  Cf.  gain  to  acquire, 


vend'a-ble,  a.  Vendible.  Obs. 

vendage,  n  Vintage.  Obs. 

P  ven'da-val'  (vfn'da-vnl'),  n. 
[Sp.,  prop.,  a  strong  southwest 
wind. |  An  autumnal  thunder- 
squall  on  the  coast  of  Mexico, 
ven'dax,  n.  [L.  vend  fix  fond  of 
selling.]  A  female  seller.  Obs. 
Ven  de'an  (vgn-de'Vin),  n.  Of 
or  pert,  to  Vendee,  France. —  n. 
One  of  the  people  of  Vendee. 
Ven'dd  miaire'(vaN/da/mynr'), 
n.  [F.,  fr.  L.  vindemia vintage.] 
See  Revolutionary  calen¬ 
dar. 

ven 'di-cate.  +  vindicate. 
van 'di-cate  (\\  n'dT-kat),  v.  t. 
[L.  vendieare  for  vindicare.  See 
vindicate.]  To  claim;  require. 
Obs.— ven'  di-ca'tion(  -k  a'sh  un  ), 
7i.  Ohs. 

vendicatife.  ^  vindicative. 
Ven'di-dad'  ( v  e  n'd  f-d  ii  d'  ; 

-d6d'^,  n.  [Modern  Pajsi  pro¬ 
nunciation  of  Pahlavi  ri-daero- 
ddtem  (law)  created  against  the 
deras  or  demons.]  SeeAvESTA. 
ven'dis  (vSn'dls).  Var.  of  vbn- 


DACK. 

ven'di-tate  (vgn'dY-tat),  v.  t. 
[L.  venditare,  venditatnm,  to  of¬ 
fer  again  and  again  for  sale,  v. 
freq.  of  vendere.  See  vend.] 
To  cry  up  as  if  for  sale  :  to 
blazon  ;  to  display.  Obs.  —  ven/- 
di-ta'tion  (-ta'shiln),  n.  Obs. 
ven'di-tor,/i.  [L.]  A  vendor.  Obs. 


vendonging,  n.  Vendage  ;  sale. 
Obs.  I  weening.  I 

vene.  vein  ;  wrEEN  ;  >vene,| 
venecreke.  +  fenugreek. 

Ven  e-do'tian  (vgn'f-dfi'shrtn), 
a.  Of  or  pert,  to  Venedotia,  the 
chief  of  the  early  states  of 
Wales;  as.  the  Venedotian  code 
of  early  Welsh  laws, 
ve  neerd'.  Veneered.  Ref.  Sp. 
ve-neer'ing,  />.  p»-.  tf  rb.  n.  of 
veneer, v.  t.  Specif. :  7i.  Thin 


material  used  as  a  veneer, 
veneer  moth.  Any  of  various 
small  moths  of  the  family 
Cramhidse.  Their  mottled  col¬ 
ors  resemble  those  of  some  ve¬ 
neering.  [ficious.  Obs.  I 

ve-nef'ic  (vS-nef'Tk),  a.  Vene-| 
ve-nef'ic,  n.  A  poisoner.  Obs. 
ve-nef'i-cal  (-Y-kc7l),  a.  [L.  ve- 
neficus.]  Veneflcious.  Obs. 
ven'e-flee  (vgn'^-fYs),  n.  [L. 
yentficium,  fr.  vene  ficus  poison¬ 
ing  ;  renenum  poison  -f  facere 
to  make  :  cf.  F.  vdnSfice.]  Act 
or  practice  of  poisoning.  Obs. 
Ven  e-fi'cial  (-fYsh'dl),  a.  [L. 
Venus  -f  E.  -ficial,  as  in  benefi¬ 
cial.]  Pert,  to  the  works  of  Ve¬ 
nus.  Ohs. 

ven'e-fi'clal,  ven'e-fi'eious 

(-fYsh'tfs),  a.  Acting  by  poison; 
used  in  poisoning  or  in  sorcery. 

—  ven'e-fi'clous-ly,  adv.  All  Obs. 
ve-nef'ic-ness,  71.  See -ness.  R. 
ve-nef'i-cous  (vt-nPf'Y-kws),  a. 
[L.  reuefiens.]  Veneflcious.  Obs. 
venegre.  vinegar. 
veneison.  T  venison. 
venemoste,  a.  [OF.  renemositd, 
venimositd.]  Venomousness.  Obs. 
ven^e-mous.  +  venomous. 
ven'e-nate  ( v^n'f-nat),  v.  t.  [L. 
reneuat us,  p.  p.  of  venenare  to 
poison,  fr.  renenum  poison.  Cf. 
venom.]  To  poison.  Rare. 
ven'e-nate,  a.  Poisoned  ;  poi¬ 
sonous.  Rare. 

ven'e-na'tlon  (-na'shun),  n.  a 
Act  of  poisoning.  Rare,  b  Poi¬ 
son  ;  venom.  Obs. 
ve-nene',  a.  Poisonous.  Ohs. 
ven  e-nif'er-ous  (vrn/P-nYf'?r- 
ws),  a.  [L.  renenum  poison  -f-  E. 
-ferous.)  Hearing  poison.  Obs. 

—  ven'e-nif'er-ous-noss,  n.  See 

-NESS.  Ohs. 

ven'e-nif'ic  (vSn'P-nYf'Yk),  a. 
[L.  rrnenum  poison  4  facere  to 
make.]  Producing  poison, 
ven'e-nose'  (vPn'e-nOs' ;  see 


-ose),  a.  [L.  venenosus.]  Poi¬ 

sonous.  Obs.  —  ven  e-nos'i-ty 
(-nbs'Y-tY),  n.  Obs. 
ven'e-nous  (vPn'e-nus),  a.  [See 
venenose.]  Poisonous.  Rare. 
—  ven'e-nous-ness,  n.  Rare. 

||  ve-ne'nura  in  au'ro  bi'bi-tnr 
(bYb'Y-tdr).  [L.]  Poison  is  drunk 
irom  a  golden  vessel. 

Seneca  (  T/iyestes,  4.53). 
ven'er-a-bil'i-ty  (ven^r-d-bYl'- 
Y-tY),  n.  Venerableness. 
ven'er-a-ble-ness.  n.  See -ness. 
ven'er-a-bly,  adv.  of  venera¬ 
ble.  See  -ly. 

Ven'er-a'ce-a  (vPn'^r-a'shf'-d), 
n.jd.  [NL.  See  Venus.]  Zool. 
A  suborder  or  superfamily  of 
bivalve  mollusks  of  which  the 
Veneridae  and  Petricolklfe  are 
the  chief  families.  —  ven  er-a'- 
cean  (-shrtn).a.  fir  n.  —  ven  er-a'- 
ceous  (-shiis),  a. 
Ven^r-a'll-at-a'lY-d), n.pl.  [L.] 
See  Ven  us,  1. 

ven'er-ant  (vPn'Sr-tfnt),  a.  [L. 
venerans,  -antis,  p.  pr.]  Rever¬ 
ent.  Rare. 

ven'er-ate  (-ftt),  a.  a  Reverent. 
Ohs.  b  Revered  ;  venerable.  R. 
ven'er-a^ort-a'tfr),  n.  [L.]  One 
who  venerates,  [venerate.  Ohs.  | 
venere,  v.  t.  [F.  rCndi'er.]  To| 
ve-ne're-al-ness.  n.  See -ness. 
ve-ne're-an  (vf-ne'r?-rtn),  a. 
[ME.  venerien,  F.  vdnerien.) 
Ohs.  a  Born  under  the  influence 
of  the  star  Venus:  amorous,  b 
Devoted  to  the  offices  of  Venus 
or  love  ;  venereal,  c  Aphrodis¬ 
iac;  also,  attractive  ;  handsome, 
ve-ne're-an,  n.  A  libidinous 
person;  profligate.  Ohs. 
ve-ne're-ate  (-at),  v.  t.  To  ren¬ 
der  libidinous.  Obs.  or  R. 
ve-ne're-ous  (-us),  a.  [L.  renei-e- 
»<*.]  Obs.  or  R.  a  Lustful;  las¬ 
civious.  b  Venereal  :  aphrodis¬ 
iac.  O')*.  — ve-ne're  ous-ness.  v. 
ven'er-er(v6n'fr-?r), »/.  [See  2d 


ven  ery.]  A  follower  of  venery ; 
a  huntsman, 
venerie.  *1*  venery. 
venerien.  T  yen  ere  an. 
venerious.  +  venereous. 

||  ve-ne'ro  (vP-na'ro),  n. ;  pi. 
-ROS  (-roz  ;  Sp.  -ros).  [Sp.}  A 
spring  of  water. 

ven'er-ous  ( vPn'Sr-?7s),  a.  [Cf. 
OF.  revi  reux.]  Venereous.  Obs. 
ven  e-sect'  (vpn'f-sekt' ),  v.  t.  if 
i.  [See  venesection.]  To  phle¬ 
botomize. 

veneson,  venesoun.  T  venison. 
venesum.  T  venom  some. 
Venet.  Abbr.  Venetian. 
Ven'e-tes  ( vrn'5-tez),  or  Ven'e- 
ti  ( -tT ),  n.  pi.  [L.  Veneti.)  An 
ancient  Gaulish  tribe, conquered 
by  Ca?8ar  b.  c.  56.  Vannes  in 
Brittany  is  named  from  them. 
Ve-ne'tianed  <  v?-ne'shrtnd),  a. 
Having  Venetian  blinds. 
ve-ne/ti-a'no,)/.  [It.  I 'eneziano.) 
Coins.  A  Venetian  sequin.  Obs. 
Ve-net'ic  (vf-nPt'Yk),  a.  [L. 
Ve7ieticus. ]  Of  or  pert,  to  the 
ancient  Veneti  :  as.  the  Venetic 
alphabet  of  northeastern  Italy, 
derived  from  the  Elean. 
ve-neur'  (vP-nOr'),  n.  [F.,  fr. 
Venator  a  hunter.]  A  super¬ 
intendent  of  the  chase,  esp.  of 
hounds,  — an  important  officer 
under  the  French  kings, 
venew.  •]•  venue. 
venewed.  •]•  fineived. 
veney.  4  yenny. 
ve  ne-zo  la'no  (va/nft-so-la'no  ; 
2(58),  7i.  [Sp..  properly  adj.,pert. 
to  Venezuela.)  See  coin. 
Ven'e-zue'lan  (vrii'f-zwe'Mn), 
a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  Venezuela 
or  its  people.  —  n.  A  native  or 
citizen  of  Venezuela, 
veng.  Obs.  pret.  of  fang,  begin, 
vengance.  +  vengeance. 
venge.  j*  fenc.e. 
venge  (venj),  r.  t.  fi,-  i.  [OF.  ren- 
gier,  I.  venger.  See  venge¬ 


ance.]  To  avenge;  to  re¬ 
venge.  Obs. 

venge'a-ble  ( vgn'irV-b’l),  a.  Obs. 
a  A  ole  or  apt  to  take  vengeance; 
vindictive,  b  Bringing  venge¬ 
ance  ;  mischievous  ;  destruc¬ 
tive.  c  Deserving  or  requiring 
to  be  revenged,  d  Very  great  ; 
tremendous  ;  extraordinary, 
venge'a-bly,  adv.  Revengeful¬ 
ly.  Obs.  [very.  Ohs.  | 

venge'ance,  adv.  Extremely;! 
venge'ance-ly.  adv.  Extremely; 
excessively.  Obs.  [  Obs.  I 

venge 'anc-er,  77.  An  avenger.! 
venge'ant  ( vf-n'jtfnt).  a.  [F., 
p.  pr.]  Avenging.  Rare. 
venge 'ment,  77.  [OF.  renge- 
meiit.]  Avengemcnt.  Obs. 
venge'ous-ly,  adv.  Revenge¬ 
fully.  Obs. 

ven'ger  (v2n'j?r),  v.  [Cf.  OF. 
rengenr,  F.  venyeur.]  An  aveng¬ 
er.  Obs. 

ven'ger-ess,  n.  [F.  re7ige7%esse.] 
A  female  avenger.  Ohs. 
vengesour,  n.  [Cf.  OF.  vengei- 
son  vengeance.]  Avenger.  Obs. 
veng'i-ble,  a.  =  vengeable. 
Obs.  —  veng'i-bly,  adv.  Obs. 
ven  git.  +  WINGED. 

|J  ve'ni-a  ae-ta'tis.  [L.]  Civil 
Law.  The  privilege  of  age, 
sometimes  granted  a  minor,  en¬ 
titling  him  to  the  rights  and  li¬ 
abilities  of  a  person  of  full  age. 
veniable.  +  vengeable. 
ve'ni-a-ble  (ve'nY-d-b’l),  a.  [L. 
reniabilis.  ]  Venial:  pardonable. 
Obs.  —  ve'ni-a-bly,  adv.  Ohs. 
ve'ni-al.  »?.  A  venial  sin.  Ohs. 
ve'ni-al 'i-ty  (ve'nY-fil'Y-tY),  n. 
Veninlness. 

ve'ni-al-ly,  adv.  of  venial. 
ve'ni-al-ness,  n.  See  -ness. 
venlance.  T  vengeance. 

I| ve'ni-a  ne-ces  si-ta'ti  da'tur. 
[L.]  Indulgence  is  given  to  ne¬ 
cessity ;  necessity  knows  no  law. 
Ven'ice  (vCn'Ys),  n.  A  city 


(built  on  many  small  islands 
in  lagoons  off  the  Adriatic),  a 
province,  and  formerly  a  repub- 
ic,  of  northern  Italy.  —  Venice 
glass,  mallow,  soap,  sumac, 
Venetian  glass,  etc.  —  V.  of  the 
North.  Stockholm;  —  some¬ 
times  so  called,  although  its  as¬ 
pect  is  very  diff  erent.  —  V.  trea¬ 
cle  Old  Med.  =THERIACA,  1. — 
V. turpentine.  See  turuentine, 

I  b  —  V.  white,  Venetian  white. 
||  Ve'ni.  Cre  a'tor  Spi'ri-tua 
( spYr'T-tfis),  or,  sometimes,  Veni 
Creator.  [L.]  Eccl.  Come, 
creator  Spirit  ;  —  a  medieval 
Latin  hymn,  ascribed  to  Greg¬ 
ory  the  Great.  It  contains  a  pro¬ 
nounced  statement  of  the  pro¬ 
cession  of  the  Holy  Spirit  from 
both  the  Father  and  the  Son, 
and  is  used  in  the  Roman  Cath¬ 
olic  Church  at  Whitsuntide,  at 
ordinations,  and  on  the  most 
solemn  occasions.  An  English 
version  is  used  in  Anglican 
churches  at  ordinations  of 
priests  and  bishops. 

venie,  77.  [L.  rema  pardon.] 

Supplication  for  pardon.  Ohs. 
venie.  yenny.  [venom. | 
ven'im.  Obs.  or  Scot.  var.  of  | 
ven'im-ous.  T  venomous. 
ven'in  (v  £•  n'Y  n  :  v  e'n  Y  n),  n. 
[L.  venenvm  poison.]  Physiol. 
Chem.  Any  of  a  class  of  toxic 
substances  in  snake  venom  ; 
also,  a  toxic  substance,  sup¬ 
posedly  of  the  same  nature,  got 
by  cleavage  of  an  albumose. 
venions.  +  vengeance. 
ve-ni're-man  (-mrtn),  n.  Law. 
A  juror  summoned  by  a  venire. 

II  Ve'ni,  Sanc'te  *  Spi'ri-tua 
(spYr'Y-ttts).  [L  ]  Eccl.  Come, 
Holy  Spirit  ;  —  a  medieval  Latin 
hymn  ascribed  to  Robert  II., 
King  (fi9fl-1031)  of  France.  It  is 
used  as  a  sequence  by  the  Ro¬ 
man  Catholic  Church. 


ale,  senate,  c&re,  Jim,  account,  arm,  ask,  sold ;  eve,  $vent,  find,  recent,  maker ;  ice,  ill ;  old,  6bey,  orb,  5dd,  sSft,  connect ; 

U  Foreign  Word.  +  Obsolete  Variant  of.  +  combined  with.  =  equal*. 


use,  unite,  firn,  tip,  circus,  menu ; 


VENISONIVOROUS 
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VENTURE 


^NATION.]  1.  a  The  flesh  of  any  edible  beast  of  the  chase  or 
i  ga'",e  bl,’d-  °p-  b  The  flesh  of  an  animal  of  the  deer  kind. 
Z  A  beast  or  beasts  of  the  chase.  Otis. 

/Ve-nl't6  (vfc-ni'te),  n.  [L,  come,  imperative  2d  person  pi. 

?al‘e,d  f™'n  its  opemng  word  in  the  Latin  version.] 
heel.  The  95th  Psalm,  which  is  said  or  sung  regularly  in 
the  public  worship  of  many  churches.  Also,  I  musical 
composition  adapted  to  this  psalm, 
ven'om  (vSn'fim),  n  [ME.  venim,  OF.  venim,  venin ,  F 
venin,  LL.  (assumed)  venimen,  for  L.  renenum  poison, 
peril,  ong.  a  love  potion,  and  fr.  Venus  Venus.  Cf.  ven- 
enate,  venehate.}  1.  Matter  fatal  or  injurious  to  life  • 
poison  in  general.  Archaic. 

2.  Specif.,  tlie  poisonous  matter  which  certain  animals 
such  as  serpents,  scorpions,  bees,  etc.,  secrete  in  a  state 
of  health,  and  communicate  by  biting  or  stinging 

2.  That  which  poisons,  embitters,  or  blights  ;  spite  :  mal¬ 
ice  ;  malignity.  “  The  venom  of  such  looks.”  Shak 

3.  Dyeing  matter  ;  dye.  Obs. 

Syn.  —  Virus,  bane,  poison. 

ven'om-ous  (-MS),  a.  [ME.  venimous ,  venimeux.  See 
VBNOM  ;  cf  venenose.]  1.  a  Full  of  venom  ;  noxious  to 
animal  life  by  means  of  venom  ;  poisonous  ;  as,  a  venomous 
o  ..  *  irulent  ;  baneful ;  as,  a  venomous  doctrine. 

2.  Zool.  Having  a  gland  or  glands  for  the  secretion  of 
venom  ;  able  to  inflict  a  poisoned  bite,  sting,  or  wound. 

3.  Mischievous;  malignant;  spiteful;  as,  a  venomous  writer. 
Syn.  —  See  poisonous. 

—  ven'om-ous-ly,  adv.  —  ven'om  ous  ness,  n. 

ve'nose  (ve'nos  ;  see  -ose),  a.  [See  venous.]  Venous  ;  spe¬ 
cif.,  Hot.,  having  numerous  or  conspicuous  veins;  veiny, 
ve-nos'i  ty  (ve-n5s'T-tT),  n.  1.  Quality  or  state  of  being 
venous  or  venose. 

2.  Med.  A  condition  in  which  the  arterial  blood  exhibits 
venous  qualities ;  also,  general  congestion  of  the  veins, 
ve'nous  (ve'nfts),  a.  [L.  venosus ,  fr.  vend  a  vein.  See 
vein.]  1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  vein  or  veins. 

2.  Physiol.  Designating  blood  which  has  passed  through 
the  capillaries  and  given  up  oxygen  for  the  tissues  and  be¬ 
come  charged  with  carbon  dioxide,  and  hence  must  pass 
through  the  respiratory  organs  (lungs  or  gills)  for  purifica¬ 
tion  and  oxygenation;  —  opposed  to  arterial.  Venous  blood 
in  the  higher  animals  is  dark  red.  It  is  so  termed  because 
most  of  the  veins  contain  blood  in  this  condition. 

3.  Marked  with  veins;  veined.  Rare. 

venous  hum.  Med.,  ahum,  or  bruit,  heard  during  ausculta¬ 
tion  of  the  veins  of  the  neck  in  anaemia.— v.  pulse.  Med.  See 
2d  pulse,  1. — v.  sinus.  Anat.  Sr  Zool.  a  A  large  vein  or 
passage  for  venous  blood,  as  in  the  dura  mater,  b  =  sinus 
venosus  a. 

vent  (vgnt),  n.  [Sp.  venta  sale.]  A  brand  indicating  the 
sale  of  the  animal  branded,  sometimes  a  special  mark, 
sometimes  a  bar  across  the  seller’s  brand.  Western  U.  S. 
vent,  v.  t.  To  cancel  by  a  vent  (brand).  Western  U.  S. 
vent,  n.  [ME. Sente  a  slit,  F.  fente  a  slit,  cleft,  fissure,  fr. 
Jendre  to  split,  L.  findere  ;  prob.  confused  with  F.  vent 
wind,  L.  ventus.  See  fissure;  cf.  vent  to  snuff.]  1.  A 
small  aperture  ;  a  hole  or  opening  for  passage  or  escape, 
as  of  air,  a  gas,  or  a  fluid  ;  as,  the  vent  of  a  cask ;  the  vent 
of  a  mold  ;  a  volcanic  vent ;  the  vent  of  a  flute. 

Look,  how  thy  wounds  do  bleed  at  many  rents.  Shak 

2.  Specif.:  a  (1)  The  anus.  Obs.  exc  in  Zool.  (2)  Zool. 
The  opening  of  the  cloaca  or  of  the  intestine  on  the  surface 
of  the  body,  esp.  that  of  the  lower  vertebrates,  as  fishes, 
b  Ordnance.  The  opening  at  the  breech  of  a  gun  through 
which  fire  is  communicated  to  the  powder.  In  muzzle¬ 
loading  guns  it  was  a  hole  from  the  top  of  the  breech  to 
the  chamber.  In  modern  breech-loading  guns  it  is  usually 
in  the  axis  of  the  breechblock.  See  breechblock,  lllust. 
C  An  opening  or  slit  in  a  garment.  Obs.  or  R. 

3.  Opportunity  of  escape  or  passage  ;  outlet,  as  from  con¬ 

finement  or  privacy  ;  passage  ;  escape  ;  hence,  utterance, 
expression*  or  publication  ;  as,  to  give  vent  to  one’s  wrath. 
“The  vent  of  words.”  Milton. 

When  Peter’s  next  new  book  found  vent.  Shelley 

4.  A  discharge  or  emission.  Obs. 

5.  The  place  where  an  otter  comes  up  to  breathe.  Eng. 
vent,  V.  /.  ;  vent'ed  ;  vent'ing.  1.  To  let  out  at  a  vent, 

or  small  aperture ;  to  give  passage  or  outlet  to. 

2.  To  let  out;  to  pour  forth;  to  utter ;  report;  publish; 
as,  to  vent  passion  ;  to  vent  a  grievance. 

The  queen  of  heaven  did  thus  her  fury  vent.  Dryden. 
Thou  hast  framed  and  vented  very  curious  orations.  Barrow. 

3.  To  furnish  with  a  vent ;  to  make  a  vent  in,  as  a  mold. 

4.  To  relieve  by  giving  vent ;  as,  to  vent  one’s  self  in  grief. 
Vent.  v.  i.  [Cf.  F.  venter  to  blow,  vent  wind  (see  venti¬ 
late)  ;  but  prob.  influenced  by  E.  vent  an  opening.]  1.  To 
snuff ;  to  breathe  or  puff  out  ;  to  snort.  Obs. 

2.  To  have  draft ;  to  draw  ;  as,  the  chimney  vents  well. 

3.  To  come  to  the  surface  to  breathe,  as  the  otter.  Eng. 
vent'age  (vgn'taj),  n.  A  small  hole,  as  a  flute  stop  ;  a  vent, 
ven'tail  (vgn'tal),  n.  [OF.  ventaille ,  F.  ventail.  See  ven¬ 
tilate  ;  cf.  aventail.]  The  movable  front  of  a  helmet, 
for  the  admission  of  air,  sometimes  in  the  visor. 


ven'ter  (vgn'ter),  n.  [L.]  1.  Anat.  d  Zool.  a  The 
belly  ;  the  abdomen  ;  specif.,  in  insects,  the  lower  surface 
of  the  abdomen  ;  —  sometimes  applied  to  any  large  cavity 
containing  viscera,  b  A  belly,  or  protuberant  part  ;  as, 
the  venter  of  a  muscle,  c  A  broad  shallow  concavity;  as, 
the  venter  of  the  ilium,  the  iliac  fossa  ;  and  the  venter  of  the 
scapula,  the  slightly  concave  anterior  surface  of  the  scapula. 

2.  Law.  Womb  (of  w  ife  or  mother) ;  as,  A  has  a  son  B  by 
one  venter ,  and  a  daughter  C  by  another  venter. 

3.  Bot.  In  vascular  cryptogams,  the  swollen  basal  portion 
of  an  archegonium,  in  which  the  egg  is  developed. 

vent 'hole'  (vgnt'hoP),  n.  Ordnance.  A  vent, 
ven'tl -duct  (vSn'tl-dQkt),  n.  [L.  ventus  wind  -f-  ductus  a 
leading,  conduit,  fr.  ducere ,  ductum ,  to  lead.]  A  passage 
or  pipe  for  wind  or  air,  as  for  ventilating  apartments, 
ven'til  (vgn'ttl ;  G.  vgn-tel'),  n.  [G.  See  ventilate.]  A 
valve  in  various  wind  instruments,  etc.  See  valve,  7. 
ven'ti-la  ble  (vgn'tT-la-b’l),  a.  Capable  of  ventilation. 
ven'ti-late(-lat),  v.  t. ;  ven'ti-lat'ed  (-lat'Sd)  ;  ven'ti- 
lat'ing  (-lat'Tng).  [L.  ventilatus ,  p.  p.  of  ventilare  to  toss, 
brandish  in  the  air,  to  fan,  to  winnow',  fr.  ventus  wind  ; 
akin  to  E.  wind.  See  wind  rushing  air.]  1.  To  w'innow  ; 
fan ;  as,  to  ventilate  wheat.  Rare. 

2  To  change  or  renew  (air),  as  in  a  room.  Obs.  or  R. 

3.  To  cause  fresh  air  to  circulate  through  (to  replace  foul 
air  simultaneously  removed),  as  a  room,  mine,  etc. 

4  To  purify  by  subjecting  to  fresh  air  ;  to  oxygenate  ;  as, 
the  blood  is  ventilated  by  the  lungs.  Obs.  or  R. 

5.  To  sift  and  examine;  to  bring  out  and  expose  to  scrutiny 
and  discussion  ;  as,  to  ventilate  questions  of  policy. 

6.  To  give  vent  to  ;  to  utter  ;  to  make  public. 

Macaulay  took  occasion  to  ventilate  one  of  those  startling,  but 

not  very  profound,  paradoxes  J  C.  S/iairp. 

7.  To  provide  with  a  vent,  or  escape,  for  air,  gas,  etc. ;  as, 
to  ventilate  a  mold,  or  a  water- w'heel  bucket. 

ven'tl  lat  ing  (-lat'Tng),  pr.  dr  vb.  n.  of  ventilate. 
ventilating  brick,  a  cored-out  brick  providing  an  air  passage 
as  for  ventilation.  —  v.  millstone,  a  millstone  having  a  de¬ 
vice  for  inducing  a  strong  current  of  air  through  its 
grooves.  —  v.  saw,  a  saw  with  a  perforated  blade  or  disk, 
ven  ti-la'tion  (-la'shun),  n.  [L.  ventHatio :  cf.  F.  ventila¬ 
tion .]  Act  of  ventilating,  or  state  of  being  ventilated;  as  : 
a  Fanning;  winnowing.  Archaic,  b  Supplying  with 
fresh  air.  c  Oxygenation,  as  of  the  blood.  Obs.  or  R.  d  Free 
discussion;  public  exposition  e  Utterance;  vent.  Obs.  or  R. 
ven'ti-Ia-tive  (vgn'tl-la-tiv),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  ven¬ 
tilation  ;  adapted  to  secure  ventilation  ;  ventilating, 
ven'ti-la'tor  (-la'ter),  n.  [Cf.  F.  ventilateur ,  L.  ventilator 
a  winnower.]  One  that  ventilates  ;  esp.,  a  contrivance,  as 
a  shutter  device  forming  an  adjustable  aperture,  for  the  in¬ 
let  of  fresh  air,  or  a  machine  for  drawing  off  or  expelling 
foul  or  stagnant  air,  or  for  introducing  fresh  air. 
ven'tral  (vgn'tral),  a.  [L.  ventralis ,  fr.  venter  the  belly  ; 
peril,  akin  toG.  u  anst:  cf  F.  ventral .]  1.  Of  or  pertaining 
to  the  belly  ;  abdominal ;  hence,  in  Zool.  dr  Anat.,  desig¬ 
nating,  pert,  to,  or  situated  on  or  towards,  that  surface  of 
the  body  which  in  man  is  anterior, but  in  most  vertebrates, 
arthropods,  and  other  elongated  animals  is  normally  the 
lower  surface;  haemal;  —  the  opposite  of  dorsal  (which  see). 
2.  Bot.  a  Pertaining  to  or  designating  that  surface  of  a 
carpel,  petal,  etc.,  which  faces  toward  the  center  of  a  flow¬ 
er.  b  Pertaining  to  the  lower  side  or  surface  of  a  dorsi- 
ventral  organ  or  thallus  ;  —  opposed  to  dorsal. 
ventral  canal  cell,  Bot.,  a  small  cell  which  is  cut  off  from  the 
central  cell  of  an  archegonium  just  below  the  neck.  —  v. 
fin.  Zool.  a  In  fishes,  one  of  that  pair  of  fins  which  cor¬ 
respond  to  the  hind  limbs  of  quadrupeds  :  a  pelvic  fin.  In 
the  less  specialized  fishes  they  are  situated  on  the  abdomen 
some  distance  behind  the  pectoral  fins,  but  in  many  fishes 
are  farther  forw  ard,  and  under  the  pectoral  fins,  or  even 
under  the  throat.  See  fin,  1.  b  An  anal  fin.  Rare.  —  v. 
segment.  Physics.  See  loop,  n.,  3  b,  and  node,  7,  lllust. 
ven'tral,  n.  Zool.  A  ventral  fin  of  a  fish, 
ven'tri-.  Combining  form  from  Latin  venter ,  ventris , 
meaning  belly.  Cf.  ventro-. 

ven'tri-cle  (vgn'tri-k’l),  n.  [L.  ventriculus  the  stomach, 
a  ventricle,  dim.  of  venter  the  belly:  cf.  F.  ventricule. 
See  ventral.]  1.  Anat.  d  Zool.  A  cavity  of  an  organ  ; 
esp.  :  a  The  chamber,  or  one  of  the  chambers,  of  the  heart 
which  receives  the  blood  from  an  auricle,  and  from  which 
it  is  forced  into  the  arteries.  See  heart,  1 .  bln  the  brain, 
one  of  the  system  of  communicating  cavities  which  are 
continuous  with  the  central  canal  of  the  spinal  cord,  and 
like  it  are  derived  from  the  medullary  canal  of  the  embryo. 
The  cavities  are  lined  with  epithelium  called  ependyma , 
and  contain  a  serous  fluid.  Those  of  the  adult  human  brain 
are  four  (see  brain,  1),  the  so-called  fifth  ventricle  being 
merely  a  part  of  the  longitudinal  fissure  which  has  become 
closed  off.  c  The  fossa  or  pouch  of  each  side  of  the  larynx 
between  the  false  vocal  cords  above  and  the  true  vocal 
cords  below,  also  called  ven'tri-cle  of  Mor-ga'gni  (mor-gan'- 
ye).  In  some  apes  they  become  very  large. 

2.  Obs.  or  R.  Any  cavity  of  organic  function  ;  as  :  a  The 
womb,  b  The  stomach.  Obs. 


Ventrieulite  (Cceloptychivm 
bachi).  A  Side  View  ;  B  Part 
ot  the  Skeleton. 


ven'tri  cose  (v6n'trt-kos) )  a.  [NL.  ventricosus ,  fr.  L. 
ven'tri-cous  (vgu'trT-kfcs)  }  venter  belly.]  Bot.  dr  Zool . 
Bellied;  inflated;  swelling  out  on  one  side 
or  unequally.  —  ventricose  shell.  Zool.  a  A 
spiral  shell  having  the  body  whorls  rounded 
or  swollen  in  the  middle,  b  h  bivalve  shell 
in  which  the  valves  are  strongly  convex, 
ven  tric'u-lar  (vgn-trTk'u-lar),  a.  a  Pert 
to  a  ventricle,  b  Bellied  ;  bulging  out. 
ven-tric'u-lite  (-lit),  ti.  [See  ventriculus.] 

A  fossil  sponge  of  Ventriculites  or  an  allied 
genus.  —  ven  tric  u-lit'ic  (-ITt'Tk),  a. 

Ven  tric  u-li'tes  (vgn-trTk'u-li'tez),  n. 

[NL.  See  ventriculus.]  Paleon.  A  genus 
of  fossil,  often  vase-shaped  or  mushroom¬ 
shaped,  hexactiuellid  sponges  characteris¬ 
tic  of  the  Cretaceous  period,  having  a  lat¬ 
ticelike  skeleton  in  which  the  nodes  formed 
by  the  crossing  of  the  spicular  threads  are 
perforated.  It  is  the  type  of  a  family  Ven-tric'U-lU'i-d® 
(-ITt'T-de). 

ven  tric'u  lus  (vgn-tnk'ij- 
lus),  n.;  L.  pi.  -uli  (li).  [L., 
belly,  dim.  fr.  venter  belly.] 

Anat.  cf:  Zool.  An  internal 
cavity;  a  ventricle ;  specif., 

Zool.,  in  certain  animals 
with  a  compound  stomach, 
a  division  of  that  organ  pos¬ 
terior  to  the  proventricu- 
lus  ;  in  birds,  the  gizzard  ; 
in  insects,  the  digestive 
stomach. 

ven'tri  lo'qui  al  (vgn'tri- 
lo'kwT-dl),  a.  Of,  pert,  to, 
resembling,  or  using,  ven¬ 
triloquism.  —  ventri-lo'- 
qui-al  ly,  adv. 
ven  tril'o  quism  ( vgn-trYl'- 
o-kwTz’m),  n.  [From  L.  ven- 
triloquus  a  ventriloquist ; 
venter  the  belly  -f-  loqui ,  p.  p.  locutus,  to  speak.  See  ven¬ 
tral  ;  loquacious.]  Act,  art,  or  practice  of  speaking  in  such 
a  manner  that  the  voice  appears  to  come  from  some  source 
other  than  the  vocal  organs  of  the  speaker.  Voice  cannot  be 
produced  in  the  stomach  or  elsewhere  other  than  in  the  larynx. 
In  ventriloquism  the  speaker  takes  a  full  breath,  keeps  the  mus¬ 
cles  of  the  chest,  neck,  lower  iaw,  and  lipB  as  motionless  as  possi 
ble,and  speaks  with  the  mouth  almost  closed  and  the  glottis  nar 
rowed,  not  allowing:  the  air  to  escape  through  the  nose.  The 
lower  lip  is  slightly  retracted  and  rested  against  the  upper  teeth, 
and  the  tongue  articulations  are  greatly  altered.  Much  of  the 
deception  depends  on  suggestion  as  to  the  source  of  the  sounds, 
ven  tril'o-quist  (-kwTst),  n.  One  who  practices,  or  is 
skilled  in,  ventriloquism. 

ven-tril'O-quis'tic  (-kwTs'tTk),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to 
ventriloquism  or  ventriloquists, 
ven-tril'o-quize  (-kwlz),  v.  i.  ;  -quized  (-kwlzd)  ;  -quiz'ing 
(-kwiz'Tng).  To  practice  ventriloquism. 
ven-tril'o-quy(-kwT),?i.  [Qi.Y.ventriloquie.] Ventriloquism, 
ven'tro-  (vgn'tro-).  [L.  venter  belly.]  Anat.  d  Zool. 
Combining  form  used  to  indicate  connection  with ,  or  rela¬ 
tion  to,  the  abdomen  or  the  ventral  side.  Cf.  ventri-. 
ven'tro  fix  a'tion  (-fYk-sa'slmn),  n.  [ventro-  -f-  fixation.] 
Surg.  Operation  of  fixing  a  viscus  to  the  abdominal  wall, 
ventro-lat'er-al  (-ISt'er-al),  a.  [ventro-  -j-  lateral.]  On 
one  side  of  the  ventral  region.  —  ven'tro-lat'er-al-ly,  adv. 
ven-trot'o-my  (vgn-trgt'6-mY),  n.  [ventro- -tom y.]  Surg. 
The  operation  of  opening  the  abdominal  cavity;  laparotomy, 
ven'ture  (vgn'^ur),  n.  [Aphetic  form  of  ME.  aventure. 
See  adventure.]  1.  An  undertaking  of  chance  or  danger; 
the  risking  of  something  upon  an  event  which  cannot  be 
foreseen  with  certainty ;  a  hazard  ;  risk ;  specif.,  a  busi¬ 
ness  speculation  ;  as,  a  mining  venture. 

2.  An  event  that  is  not,  or  cannot  be,  foreseen;  also, 
chance  ;  hap  ;  contingency  ;  luck.  Row  Rare. 

3.  The  thing  put  to  hazard  ;  a  stake  ;  a  risk  ;  esp.,  some¬ 
thing  sent  to  sea  in  trade. 

My  ventures  are  not  in  one  bottom  trusted  Shak- 
Syn.  —  See  danger. 

at  aventure  (ori  g.  at  aventure),  at  hazard,  without  seeing 
the  end  or  mark  ;  without  foreseeing  the  issue  ;  at  random. 
A  certain  man  drew  a  bow  at  a  venture.  1  Kings  xxii.  34 
ven'ture,  v.  t.  ;  ven'tured  (-turd) ;  ven'tur-ing  (-tur-Tng). 
[See  venture,  n.,  adventure,  v.]  1.  To  expose  to  hazard  ; 
to  risk  ;  hazard  ;  as,  to  venture  one’s  person  in  a  balloon. 

2.  To  undertake  the  risk  of ;  to  brave  ;  dare,  as  a  voyage. 

3.  To  put  or  send  on  a  venture  or  chance,  as  a  business 
speculation  ;  as,  to  venture  a  horse  to  the  West  Indies. 

4.  To  confide  in  ;  to  rely  on  ;  to  trust.  Rare.  Addison. 

5.  To  advance  or  put  forward,  or  to  expose  to  criticism  or 
refutation,  as  an  opinion  or  statement. 

ven'ture,  v.  i.  1.  To  hazard  one’s  self ;  to  have  the 
courage  or  presumption  to  do,  undertake,  or  say  some¬ 
thing  ;  to  dare  ;  as,  I  venture  to  contradict  the  statement. 


ven  i-son-iv'o  rous  (vgn'Y-z’n- 
Tv'O-rws; cf.  venison),  a.  [rewi- 
8on  4-  -rorot/.«.]  Eating  venison  ; 
given  to  eating  venison.  Rare. 
f  ve'ni,  vi'dl,  vi'ei.  [L.l  I 
came,  I  saw,  I  conquered ;  — 
the  words  in  which  Julius  Ca»- 
sar  (Suetonius,  1.37)  announced 
to  the  Senate  his  defeat  of  Phar- 
naces,  King  of  Pontus,  near 
Zela.  r.  c.  47. 

venjable,  a.  +  vengeable. 
venje,  v.  t.  =  vexoe.  Obs.— 
vender,  n.  Obs. 

venk  Obs.  pret.  of  fang,  begin, 
venke.  fenk. 
renkiaen  vanquish. 
senknd  Obs.  p.  p.  of  fenk. 
venliche.  +  fenlich. 
venn  (ven).  Obs.  or  dial.  Eng. 
var.  of  fen. 

ven'nel  (v£n'’l),  n.  [F.  venelle 
lane.]  A  lane  :  alley  ;  also,  gut¬ 
ter  ;  sewer.  Scot.  t(  Dial.  Eng. 

en'ner  (vKn'Sr i  i\  »•  To 
onarl  :  scowl.  Dial.  Eng. 
Ven'ner,  El'sie  (el'sT  vgn'er). 
The  heroine  and  title  of  a  novel 
jv  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes.  A 
•.ittle  before  Elsie’s  birth  her 
mother  was  bitten  by  a  rattle- 
snake,  and  the  girl"  inherited 
enaki'ih  characteristics  which 
lent  a  certain  horrible  fascina¬ 


tion  to  her  beauty. 

||  ven-noot'sehap  ( vf-ndt'sKap), 
n.  [  D.]  Partnership, 
vennum.  +  venom. 
ven'ny  (ven'Y),  n.  =  venue, 
a  bout;  a  thrust.  Obs. 
ven'om,  a.  Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng 
a  Venomous,  b  Dry  ;  harsh, 
ven'om.  >■.  t.  f.ME.  venimen, 
OF.  vemmer.  See  venom,  n.] 
To  infect  with  venom  :  to  en¬ 
venom  ;  poison.  Now  Rare. 
ven'om.  v.  i.  To  become  en¬ 
venomed.  Ohs.  [oms.  I 

ven'om-er.  n.  One  who  ven-| 
ven  o-mo-sal'l-va-ry  (vt5n/u-m$- 
sal'Y-v.t-rT),  a.  Zool.  Of  the 
nature  of  venom  and  saliva  ; 
designating  the  salivary  glands 
of  certain  animals  that  secrete 
venom  instead  of  saliva, 
venomoushede,  n,  [See  -head.] 
Venomousness.  Ohs. 
ven'om  some  (ypn'i/m-silm),  a. 
Venomous.  Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 
venorye.  +  venerv. 
ve-no'sal  (vP-no's'fl),  a.  Ve¬ 
nous  ;  of  the  nature  of  a  vein, 
ve'nous-ly.  adv.  of  venous. 
ve'nous  riess.  n.  Venosity. 
venqnes.  venquise  +  vanquish. 
vent.  Obs.  or  dial.  Eng.  var.  of 
fent;  went,  a  way. 

!  vent,  n.  ISp.  venta  a  poor  inn. 


sale,  market.)  Inn;  tavern.  Obs. 
vent.  n.  [F.  rente,  fr.  L.  ren- 
dere,  -dituiu.io  vend.]  Obs.  or  R. 
Sale  ;  specif.  :  a  Act  of  selling, 
b  Opportunity  to  sell  ;  market, 
vent,  v.  t.  tf  ?.  To  vend.  Obs. 
vent.  n.  Sf  r.  t.  [F.  vent  wind, 
scent,  L.  ventus  wind  :  cf.  F. 
venter  to  blow.]  Hunting.  Scent; 
smell.  Obs.  [inn. | 

||  ven'ta  (vgn'tii),  n.  [Sp.JAnl 
ventage  f  vintage. 
ventailet.  n.  =  aventail. I 
ven-tan'na.  n.  [Sp.  ventana.] 
Window.  Obs 

ventel,  v.  i.  [OF.  renteler  to 
flutter  in  the  windj  To  spread 
sail  to  the  wind.  Obs. 
venter.  +  venture. 
vent'er,  n.  One  that  vents, 
venter,  n.  [Sp.  ventero.']  A  tav¬ 
erner  or  innkeeper.  Obs. 
venter-point,  w.  [Cf.  venture.] 
A  game  played  by  children.  Obs. 
vent  feather,  zool.  A  crissal 
feather.  [cussed.  Obs. I 

ven'tl-late,  a.  Ventilated;  dis-l 
ventilet.  n.  [OF.  ventelrt.]  A 
small  puff  or  blast  of  wind.  Obs. 
ventin.n.  [OD.vintijn,vintyn.  fr. 
Pg.  rintem.']  =  V F.NETFA  NO.  Obs. 
venting  hole  A  venthole.  Obs. 
II  ven'tis  se-cun'dls.  [L.]  With 
favorable  winds. 


vent'le8s.  a.  See  -less. 
ven-tom'e-ter  (v?n-t5m'P-t5r), 
n.  I  L.  ventus  Wind  +  E.  -me¬ 
ter.]  An  instrument  for  indicat¬ 
ing  the  velocity  of  the  wind, 
esp.  as  designed  for  use  on  tar¬ 
get  ranges  Cf.  ANEMOMETER, 
ven'tose  (vCn'tos ;  ven-tfis'  ; 
see  -ose).  a.  [L.  ventosus 
windy.]  Flatulent:  windy.  Obs. 
—  veii-tose'nesB,  n.  Ohs'. 
ven  tos e',n.  A  ventouse.  Obs. 
ven-to8e'.r.  t.  [LL.  ventosare.  or 
OF.  venfo(u)ser.]  To  bleed.  Obs. 
||  Ven  tose'  (vdx'toz'),  n.  [F.  See 
vkntose,  a.]  See  Revolution¬ 
ary  CALENDAR, 
ven-tos'i-tous  ( vgn-tOs'Y-ttfs),  a. 
Ven  tose.  Obs. 

ven  to8'i-ty  (-tY),  v.  [L.  rento- 
sitas :  cf.  r.  rentositf i.  See  ven- 
tose  a  ]  Obs.  a  Flatulence  ; 
colic,  b  A  gust  or  blast  of  wind, 
c  Vain  priae  or  boasting, 
ven-touse'.  n.  (F.]  A  cupping 
glass.  Obs.  —  v.t.&ci.  To  cup. 
Obs.  [fan.  Obs. I 

ventov.  w.  [Cf.  OF.  ventail.]  A  | 
ventpiece,  n.  Ordnance.  =  4th 
bush  b  ;  also,  a  breechblock, 
vent  pipe.  Any  pipe  for  vent¬ 
ing  or  ventilating, 
ven'trad  (vgn'trfid),  adv.  [L. 
venter  belly  4-  1st  -arf.]  Anat. 


Toward  the  ventral  side ;  ven- 

trallv. 

ven^tral-ly,  adv.  In  a  ventral 
direction  or  position,  [-most. I 
ven'tral  most  (-most),  a.  See| 
ven'tral-ward  (-w  ?  r  d),  ven'- 
tral-wards  (-w?rdz),  adr.  [ven¬ 
tral  +  - ward ,  -wards. J  Toward 
the  ventral  surface, 
ventre,  f  venture. 

||  ven  tro  &  terre'  (viiN/tr’  A 
tar').  [F.]  Lit.,  belly  to  the 
ground  ;  at  very  great  speed, 
ven'tric  (vPn'trYk),  a.  Of  or 
pert,  to  the  belly.  Rare. 
ven'tri-cl  Ventricle.  Ref.  Sp. 
ven'tri-cos'i-ty  (-trY-kbs'Y-tY),n. 
Condition  of  being  ventricose. 
ven-trlc'u-lose  (ven-trYk'Q-lds), 
a.  [See  ventriculous.]  Ven- 
trieose  in  a  slight  degree  Rare. 
ven-tric'u-lous  (-1ms),  a.  [L. 
ventriculosus  of  the  belly. J  = 
ventricular  b. 
ven  tri-cum 'bent,  a.  [rentri-  + 
enmbent.]  Lying  with  the  ven¬ 
tral  surface  downward  ;  prone, 
ven 'tri-duct,  v.  t.  [rentri-  4-  L. 
ductus  a  leading.]  To  turn  or 
draw  toward  the  belly, 
v  e  n-t  r  i  f'l  u-o  u  s  ( vf:n-trYf 'ldo- 
mb).  a.  [L.  ventnfiuus.]  Laxa¬ 
tive.  Ohs.  [eral.  | 

ven  tri-lat'er-al,  a.  Ventrolat-I 


ven'tri-lo-cu'tion  (vf  n'trY-lfl- 
ku'shi/n),  ii.  [See  ventrilo¬ 
quism.]  Ventriloquism, 
ven'tri  loque  (vPn'trY-l5k),  a. 
[F.]  Ventriloquial  Rare. 
ven-tril'o  quous  ( v  ?  n-t  r  Y  I'C- 
kwMsi.  a.  v entriloquistic. 
ven  tri-mes'on  (vPn'trl-mPs'- 
fin),  n.  (NL.  See  venter  : 
1st  meson.)  Anat.  The  median 
line  of  the  ventral  surface.  — 
ven'tri  mes'al  (-<Jl),  a. 
ven  trip 'o- tent  (vPn-trYp'8- 
t<=nt).  a.  [rentri-  4-  L.  j/otens, 
-cutis,  p.  pr.  of  posse  to  be  able  ] 
Having  a  large  belly.  —  ven- 
trip'o  ten-cy  (-t£n  sY),  w.  Rare. 
ven  tro  dor'sal,  a.  [ventro-  4- 
dorsal.]  Extending  from  the 
belly  to  the  back.  —  ven'tro- 
dor'sal-ly,  adr. 

ven'tro-in 'gui-nal  (-Y  i)  'g  w  Y- 
n  ri  1).  a.  Anat.  Pertaining  to 
the  abdomen  and  groin 
ven'trose  (vPn'trds  ;  vfn-trds'  ; 
see  -ose),  a.  (LL  veutrosus 
bellied.]  —  ventricose  Rare 
ven-tro8'i-ty  (vfn-trbs'utY),  n. 
[See  ven  r rous.]  Abdominal 
obesity.  Rare. 
ven'troua  +  venturous. 
ven'trous.  a.  [LL.  ventrosus  ; 
cf.  L.  rentriosns.  See  ventral.) 
Corpulent.  Obs. 
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2.  To  make  a  venture  ;  to  run  a  risk  ;  to  take  the  chances. 

Who  freights  a  ship  to  venture  on  the  seas.  J.  Dry  den ,  Jr. 
to  venture  at,  or  to  venture  on  or  upon,  to  dare  to  engage  in  ; 
to  attempt  without  any  certainty  of  success  ;  as,  it  is  rash 
to  venture  upon  such  a  project.  “When  I  venture  at  the 
comic  style. ^  Waller. 

ven'tur  er  (ven'tur-er),  n.  1.  One  who  ventures,  or  puts 
to  hazard ;  an  adventurer.  Beau.  tfc  FI. 

2.  A  strumpet ;  a  prostitute.  Obs.  J.  Webster. 

ven'ture-some  (-^ur-sum),  a.  Inclined  to  venture ;  ven¬ 
turous  ;  daring ;  as,  a  venturesome  boy  or  act. 

Syn.  —  See  rash. 

—  ven'ture-some  ly,  adv.  —  venture  some-ness,  n. 

Ven-tu'ri  me'ter  (ven-too're).  [After  G.  B.  Venturi  (1746— 

1822),  Italian  physicist.]  A  water  meter  in  which  the  tiow 
is  ascertained  from  the  increase  in  velocity  and  consequent 
loss  of  pressure  caused  by  a  reduction  in  the  cross-sectional 
area  of  the  pipe  through  which  the  water  flows.  Cf .  pitom- 
eter.  —  Venturi  tube,  etc. 

ven'tur-OUS  (ven't^ur-tte),  a.  [Aphetic  form  of  ME.  aven- 
turous.  See  adventurous,  venture,  ti.]  Daring  ;  bold  ; 
hardy  ;  fearless  ;  venturesome  ;  adventurous.  Milton. 
Syn.  —  See  rash. 

—  ven'tur-ous  ly,  adv.  —  ven'tur  ous  ness,  n. 

ven'ue  (vgn'u),  n.  [F.  venue  a  coining,  arrival,  fr.  venir 

to  come,  L.  venire.  See  come  ;  cf.  venew.]  1.  A  coming  ; 
arrival.  Obs. 

2.  Obs.  a  A  thrust,  hit,  or  lunge,  as  in  fencing  b  An 
encounter,  bout,  or  match,  as  in  fencing  or  cudgel  play. 

3.  Law.  a  The  place  or  county  in  which  the  alleged 
events  from  which  an  action  arises  took  place ;  also,  the 
place  from  which  the  jury  is  taken,  and  where  the  trial  is 
held,  in  the  action.  In  certain  cases,  to  further  justice,  the 
court  can  change  the  place  of  obtaining  the  jury  and  hold¬ 
ing  trial,  b  Tiie  statement  in  a  pleading,  usually  at  the 
side  or  beginning,  laying  the  place  for  the  trial  ;  also, 
sometimes,  the  clause  in  an  affidavit  indicating  the  place 
where  it  was  sworn  to.  The  term  venue  is  omitted  from 
the  codes  of  procedure  of  some  States,  as  New  York. 

ven'ule  (-ul),  n.  [L.  venula ,  dim.  fr.  vena  vein.]  A  small 
vein  ;  a  veinlet ;  specif.,  Zool .,  one  of  the  small  branches 
of  the  veins  of  the  wings  in  insects. —  ven'U-lar  (-u-ldr),  a 

ven'u-lose  (-u-los),  ven'u  lous  (-Ins),  a.  Full  of  venules. 

Ve'nus  (ve'nds),  n.  [L.  Venus,  - eris ,  the  goddess  of  love, 
the  planet  Venus.  Cf.  venerate.]  1.  Rom.  Relief.  An 
ancient  Italian  goddess  of  bloom  and  beauty,  protectress 
of  gardens,  whose  worship  was  early  introduced  into  Rome. 
She  was  later  identified  with  the  Greek  Aphrodite, whose  fa¬ 
mous  cult  at  Eryx,  Sicilyj  was  the  source  of  the  worship  of 
Ve'nus  Er'y-ci'ne  (fir' T-si'ne),to  whom  a  temple  was  founded 
in  Rome  217  b.  c.  In  114  b.  c.,  as  expiation  for  loss  of  chastity 
of  three  vestals,  a  temple  to  Ve'nus  V^r'ti-cor'di-a  (vfir'tl- 
kdr'dT-d)  was  founded  on  April  1,  and  this  day  became  the 
chief  festival  of  Venus,  the  Ven/e-ra'li-a  (ven'e-ra'lY-d).  The 
worship  of  Ve'nus  Fe'lix,  goddess  of  fortune,  was  inaugu¬ 
rated  by  Sulla,  who  made  Ve'nus  PonPpe-ia'na  (pbm'pe- 
ya'nd;  -a'nd)  the  tutelary  of  his  colony,  Pompeii.  Ve'nus 
Vic'trlx,  goddess  of  victory,  was  popular  in  the  military 
provinces  of  the  empire  ;  but  the  most  important  form  of 
the  goddess  was  Ve'nus  Gen'e-trix  (jgn'e-trlks),  to  whom,  as 
mother  of  iEneas  and  ancestress  of  his  family,  Caesar  dedi¬ 
cated  a  temple  46  b.  c.  See  di  ;  cf.  Adonis,  1. 

2.  Astron.  One  of  the  most  important  of  the  planets, 
moving  in  an  orbit  between  that  of  Mercury  and  that  of 
the  earth,  at  a  mean  distance  from  the  sun  of  about 
67,000,000  miles  (for  other  elements  see  planet,  Table). 
Venus  passes  through  phases  similar  to  those  of  the  moon, 
and  at  its  brightest  is  far  more  brilliant  than  any  fixed 
star.  As  morning  star,  it  was  called  by  the  ancients  Luci¬ 
fer  ;  as  evening  star,  Hesperus.  Venus  is  surrounded  by 
an  atmosphere,  doubtless  abounding  in  clouds.  Its  period 
of  rotation  is  probably  about  225  days.  The  last  two  tran¬ 
sits  of  Venus  occurred  in  1874  and  1882 ;  coming  transits 
occur  in  2004,  2012,  2117,  and  2125.  See  transit,  4  b- 

3.  Sexual  intercourse ;  venery.  Obs. 

4.  Alchem.  The  metal  copper  ;  —  prob.  so  designated  from 
the  ancient  use  of  the  metal  in  making  mirrors,  a  mirror 
being  still  the  astronomical  symbol  of  the  planet  Venus. 

6.  Her.  Vert  (green),  in  blazoning  by  the  heavenly  bodies. 

6-  Zool.  A  genus  of  marine  bivalve  mollusks  comprising 
the  quahog,  or  round  clam,  and  numerous  related  species. 
They  have  a  thick,  oval,  usually  inflated  shell,  often  with 
prominent  concentric  ridges,  the  lunule  is  well  marked, 
and  the  internal  margins  are  finely  denticulate. 

7-  [f.  c.]  Any  shell  of  Venus  or  an  allied  genus. 

Ve'nuB  ac'crou'pie'  (a'kroo'pe')  [F.  accroupie ,  fern.  p.  p.  of 
s'accroupir  to  crouch],  a  representation  of  Venus  crouch¬ 
ing  undraped  as  if  bathing,  as  in  the  Hellenistic  marble 
statue  in  the  Gabinetto  della  Maschere  of  the  Vatican.  —  V. 
An'a-dy-om'e  ne  (£n'd-dl-5m'§-ne)  [see  Anadyomene],  a  rep¬ 
resentation  of  Venus  arising  at  birth  from  the  sea  uudraped 
and  usually  accompanied  by  a  dolphin,  represented  by  a 
famous  lost  painting  of  Apelles,  ana  an  attempted  repro¬ 
duction  of  the  latter  by  Botticelli  in  the  Accademia  delle 
Belle  Arti  at  Florence.  —  V.,  Bor-ghe'se  (bor-ga'sa),  a  marble 
statue  by  Cauova  (1805)  in  the  Villa  Borghese  at  Rome, 
representing  as  Venus  Pauline  Borghese  (the  sister  of  Na¬ 
poleon  I.),  reclining  on  a  chaise  longue. —  V.  Cal'li-py'ge, 
CaFli-py'ipis,  or  Kal'li-py'gos  (kSl'T-pT'je ;  -gws;  -g5s),  the 
Callipygian  Venus  —V.  de'  Me'di-ci  (da  med 'e-che)  [after 
Cosmo  ae' Medici  III.,  who  brought  the  statue  to  Florence], 
a  statue  of  Greco-Roman  times  in  Parian  marble,  repre¬ 
senting  Venus  looking  toward  the  left,  her  hands  disposed 
in  affected  modesty,  found  in  Hadrian’s  Villa  at  Tivoli 
and  brought  about  1680  to  Florence,  where  it  stands  in  the 
TJffizi  Gallery.  The  signature  of  Cleomenes  on  the  base 
is  considered  a  modern  forgery.  —  V.  Gen'e-trix  (jSn'e-trTks) 
[L.  genet rix  she  that  produces],  a  representation  of  Venus 
as  the  goddess  of  fecundity,  usually  holding  an  apple  and 
raising  the  transparent,  clinging  drapery  from  her  shoul¬ 


der,  represented  by  several  ancient  statues,  the  finest  being 
in  the  Louvre.  —  Venus  of  Arles  (arlz  ;  t\  arl),  a  Praxitelean 
marble  statue,  found  in  the  ancient  theater  at  Arles  and 
now  in  the  Louvre,  representing  Venus  undraped  above  the 
thighs,  looking  toward  her  extended  left  hand  while  the 
right  is  raised  and  drawn  aside.— V.  of  Cap'u-a  (k5p'fi-d;  It. 
ka'pwa),amarble  statue  found  in  the  18thcenturyin  the  am¬ 
phitheater  at  Capua,  now  in  the  Museo  Nazioualeat  Naples, 
representing  Venus  undraped  above  the  thighs,  wearing  a 
stephane,  and  looking  down,  her  left  foot  on  a  helmet. 
The  Greek  original  was  a  bronze,  probably  of  the  4th  cen¬ 
tury  B.  c.  — V.  of  Cni'dU8  (lil'dus),  a  marble 
statue  of  Venus  nude  and  shrinking  as  her 
drapery  falls  from  her  left  hand  on  a  liydria. 

The  original  by  Praxiteles,  which  stood  in  the 
temple  at  Cnidus,  is  reproduced  on  the  coins 
of  Cnidus  and  in  many  replicas,  of  which  the 
best  is  in  the  Vatican.  —  V.  of  Mi'lo  (me'lo),  or 
Me'los  (me'15s),  a  Hellenistic  marble  statue, 
found  on  Melos  in  1820  and  now  in  the  Louvre, 
representing  Venus  undraped  above  the 
thighs.  Her  arms  are  lost,  and  the  mode  of 
restoration  is  not  agreed  upon. 

The  Venus  of  Melos ,  .  .  .  considered  by  many 
...  to  be  the  most  beautiful  of  all  the  statues  that 
have  survived  from  antiquity.  K.  A.  Gardner. 

—  V.  of  the  Capitol,  a  Hellenistic  statue  of  Pa¬ 
rian  marble,  since  1752  in  the  Capitoline  Mu¬ 
seum  at  Rome,  representing  Venus  nude, 
bending  slightly  forward  and  shielding  herself 
with  both  hands.— V.  U-ra'ni-a  (u-ra'm-d)  [Gr. 

Ovpavia,  lit.,  the  heavenly  one],  a  representa¬ 
tion  of  Venus  as  the  goddess  of  heavenly  or 
spiritual  love,  represented  by  the  lost  statue  v  of 
by  Phidias  at  Elis.  —V.  Vic'trlx  (vTk'tnks)  [L.  Milo. 
vxctrix  victorious],  a  representation  of  Venus  as  victorious 
or  as  a  goddess  of  victory,  as  in  the  Venus  of  Capua. 

Ve'nus-berg  (ve'ims-bfirg ;  G.  va'iidos-bSrK).  [G.,  Moun¬ 
tain  of  Venus.]  The  Hdrselberg  between  Eisenach  and 
Gotha  in  Germany,  in  a  cave  of  which,  according  to  medi¬ 
eval  legend,  Venus  held  her  court,  enticing  persons  into 
it  and  by  music,  revelry,  and  sensuous 
pleasures  keeping  them  from  ever  re¬ 
turning.  The  name  was  also  given  to 
various  other  mountains.  See  Tann- 
hauser,  and  Eckhardt,  Faithful. 

Ve'nus’  s-comb'  (ve'ims-Yz-),  n.  a  = 
lady’s-comb.  b  A  species  of  Murez  ( M . 
tenuispina)  having  a  long  tubular  canal, 
with  a  row  of  long  slender  spines  along 
both  of  its  borders,  and  rows  of  similar 
spines  on  the  body  of  the  shell. 

Ve'nus’ s-fan',  n.  A  reticulated,  fan¬ 
shaped  gorgonia  ( Gorgonia  flabeUum) 
native  of  Florida  and  the  West  Indies. 

When  fresh  the  color  is  purple  or  yel¬ 
low,  or  a  mixture  of  the  two. 

Ve'nus’ s-flow'er-bas  ket,  n.  An  ele¬ 
gant  tubular  or  cornucopia-shaped  hex- 
actinellid  sponge  of  the  genus  Euplec- 
tella ,  native  of  the  East  Indies  and  the 
eastern  coast  of  Asia.  It  consists  of 
glassy,  transparent  siliceous  fibers  in¬ 
terwoven  so  as  to  form  a  firm  network, 
and  has  long,  slender, divergent  anchor¬ 
ing  fibers  at  the  base,  by  means  of  which 
it  stands  erect  in  the  soft  mud  at  the 
bottom  of  the  sea.  The  best-known  spe¬ 
cies  is  E.  aspergillum  of  the  East  Indies. 

Ve'nus’ S-lly'trap',  n.  The  insectivo¬ 
rous  plant  Dionsea  musdpula.  See  Dionjea. 

Ve'nus’  8— gir'dl©,  n.  A  ctenophore  of  the  genus  Cestus  in 
which  the  body  is  greatly  compressed  transversely  and 


elongated  in  a  sagittal  plane  so  that  it  is  ribbonlike,  with 
the  mouth  at  the  middle  of  one  border.  The  best-known 
species  is  C.  veneris  of  the  Mediterranean  and  Atlantic. 

Ve'nus’ S— gold'en-ap'ple,  n.  An  East  Indian  rutaceous 
shrub  or  tree  ( Atalantia  monoj>hylla )  having  a  golden  yel¬ 
low  fruit  similar  to  a  lime  ;  also,  the  fruit  itself. 

Ve'nus’ S-hair7,  n.  A  delicate  maidenhair  fern  (Adian/um 
capillus-veneris)  having  a  slender  black  and  shining  stipe 
and  branches. 

Ve'nus’  s-hair'stone'.  n.  Min.  Quartz  penetrated  by 
acicular  crystals  of  rutile. 

Ve'nus’ S— look'ing-glass',  n.  Any  campanulaceous  plant 
of  the  genus  Specularia,  esp.  S.  speculum. 

Ve'nus’ s-na'vel-wort',  n.  Any  boraginaceous  herb  of 
the  genus  Omphalodes.  Cf.  nayelwort. 

ve-ra'cious  (ve-ra'shws),  a.  [L.  verax,  -ads,  fr.  verus 
true.  See  very.]  1.  Observant  of  truth  ;  habitually 
speaking  truth  ;  truthful ;  as,  a  veracious  historian. 

2.  Characterized  by  truth  ;  true  ;  as,  a  veracious  story. 

ve-rac'i-ty  (-rSs'T-tY),  n.  [Cf.  F.  veraciU ,  LL.  veracitas.’] 

1.  Quality  or  state  of  being  veracious,  or  true ;  specif.:  a 
Habitual  observance  of  truth  ;  truthfulness,  b  Power  of 
conveying  truth ;  correctness;  &&,  veracity  of  vision,  c  Con¬ 
formity  with  truth;  trueneas;  as,  the  veracity  of  a  judgment. 

2.  That  which  is  true  ;  a  truth  ;  the  truth. 

Syn.  —  See  truth. 

ve-ran'da,  ve-ran'dah  (ve-r5n'da),  ??.  [A  word  brought 
by  the  English  from  India  ;  of  uncertain  origin ;  cf.  Skr. 


varanda ,  Pg.  varanda,  Sp.  baranda ,  Malay  baranda.'] 
Arch.  An  open  gallery  or  portico,  usually  roofed,  attached 
to  the  exterior  of  a  building,  used  for  sitting  out  of  doors  ; 
—  in  the  United  States  often  called  a  piazza.  See  loggia. 

ve-ra'tric  (ve-ra'trYk  ;  -rSt'rYk),  a.  [See  Veratrum.] 
Chem.  Designating,  or  pert,  to,  a  white  crystalline  acid, 
C9H10O4,  in  sabadilla  seed  and  also  formed  by  decomposi¬ 
tion  of  veratridine  and  other  alkaloids.  It  is  the  dimethyl 
ether  of  protocatechuic  acid. 

ve-rat'ri  dine  (ve-r&t'rY-din  ;  -den  ;  184),  n.  Also  -din. 
Chem.  An  amorphous  alkaloid,  C^Hr^OjjN,  occurring  in 
sabadilla  seed  ;  —  called  also  amorphous  veratrine. 

ve-ra'trine  (ve-ra'tnn;  -tren  ;  1S4,  277),  n.  Also  ve-ra'* 
trin,  vera-tri'na  (vfir'd-tri'nd),  ve-ra'tri-a  (ve-ra'trl-d). 
[Cf.  F.  veratrine.  See  Veratrum.]  1.  Pharm.  A  mix¬ 
ture  of  alkaloids  obtained  as  a  white  or  grayish  powder  from 
sabadilla  seeds  and  used  as  a  counterirritant  in  neuralgia 
and  arthritis.  It  is  an  intense  local  irritant  and  a  power¬ 
ful  muscle  poison. 

2.  Chem.  a  An  alkaloid,  C37H63OnN,  of  sabadilla  seed, 
b  Cevadine.  * 

ve-ra'trize  (ve-ra'triz),i>.  t.  ;  ve-ra'trized  (-trizd) ;  ve-ra '- 
triz-ing  (-triz-Tng).  To  treat  or  drug  with  veratrine,  as 
animals. 

ve-ra'trol  (ve-ra'trol ;  -trfil)  )  n.  [veratric  -j-  -ol.]  Chem. 


ve-ra'trole  (ve-ra'trol) 


j  The  dimethyl  ether  of  pyro- 


catechin,  C(5H4(OCH3)2,  obtained  by  distilling  veratric  acid 
with  barium  oxide.  It  melts  at  15°  C. 

Ve  ra'trum  (ve-ra'trihn),  7i.  [L.  veratnnn  hellebore.]  Bot. 
A  small  genus  of  coarse  melanthaceous  herbs,  the  white  or 
false  hellebores.  They  have  short  poisonous  rootstocks, 
large  plicate  clasping  leaves  in  three  vertical  ranks,  and 
panicled  flowers  with  the  perianth  segments  adnate  to  the 
ovary.  The  rootstocks  of  the  American  false  hellebore,  or 
Indian  poke  (  V.  viride),  and  of  the  European  species  (V. 
album),  are  used  as  a  cardiac  and  muscular  sedative;  in 
large  doses  they  are  very  poisonous.  See  veratrine. 
verb  (vdrb),  n.  [F.  verbe,  L.  verbum  a  word,  verb  (cf.  Gr. 
prj/ua  word,  verb).  See  word.]  1.  A  word  ;  a  vocable.  Obs. 
2  Gram.  A  word  which  affirms  or  predicates  something  ; 
the  part  of  speech  expressing  some  kind  of  action  or  mode 
of  being.  The  verb  in  its  various  predicating  forms  is 
called  finite  in  distinction  from  the  infinitive  and  other 
verbals,  and  is  distinguished  for  voice,  mood,  tense,  per¬ 
son,  and  number.  Verbs  are  commonly  classed  by  their 
meanings  as  transitive  and  intransitive ;  also  as  active, 
neuter,  and  passive,  or  simply  as  active  and  neuter ,  some 
as  auxiliary ,  reflexive,  and  reciprocal.  By  their  forms 
verbs  are  classed  according  to  conjugations,  as  strong  ar.d 
u  eak ,  regular  and  irregular,  etc.  Deponent  verbs  are  so 
classed  by  both  form  and  meaning.  See  these  terms, 
ver'bal  (vfir'bal),  a.  [F.,  fr.  L.  verbalis.  See  verb.]  1.  Of  or 
pert,  to  words  ;  consisting  in,  or  having  to  do  with,  words 
only;  esp.,  dealing  with  words  rather  than  with  the  ideas 
to  be  conveyed;  as, verbal  art:  a  verbal  critic;  verbal  change. 

And  loses,  though  but  verbal,  his  reward.  Milton. 
Verbal  refinements,  instead  of  substantial  knowledge.  Whewell. 

2.  Expressed  in  words,  whether  spoken  or  written,  but 
commonly  in  spoken  words  ;  hence,  by  confusion,  spoken  ; 
oral ;  not  written  ;  as,  a  verbal  contract ;  verbal  testimony. 
See  oral,  Syn. 

Made  she  no  verbal  question  ?  Shak. 

3.  Having  word  answering  to  word;  word  for  word; 
literal  ;  as,  a  verbal  translation. 

4.  Physiol.  Psychol.  Pertaining  to  the  function  of  speech 
or  to  the  physiological  centers  concerned  with  it. 

6-  Gram.  Of  or  pert,  to  a  verb  ;  as,  a  verbal  group  ;  derived 
directly  from  a  verb  ;  like  a  verb  in  sense  andconstructions; 
as,  a  verbal  noun  ;  used  in  forming  verbs;  as,  a  verbal  prefix. 
Syn.  —  See  oral. 

verbal  definition,  a  definition  which  merely  repeats  in  other 
words  the  general  meaning  of  the  term  defined,  without 
the  differentiae  necessary  to  true  definition.  —  v.  fallacy. 
See  fallacy,  2.  —  v.  Inspiration.  Theol.  See  inspiration,  2. 
—  v.  note.  Diplomatics,  an  unsigned  memorandum  serving 
as  an  informal  reminder  of  an  unanswered  question,  re¬ 
quest,  or  the  like.  — v.  noun.  Gram.,  a  noun  derived  di¬ 
rectly  from  a  verb  or  verb  stem  ;  specif.,  such  a  noun  par¬ 
taking  of  the  sense  and  constructions  of  a  verb,  as  the 
infinitive ,  gerund,  and  supine.  In  English  the  term  is 
applied  esp.  to  the  nouns  in  -ing,  meaning  in  general  the 
act  or  process  of  doing  something,  with  related  concrete 
senses,  as  that  of  the  agent  or  product.  See  -ing,  2.  —  v. 
proposition.  Logic,  an  essential  proposition, 
ver'bal-ism  (-Tz’m),  n.  Verbal  expression  :  a  Something 
expressed  verbally,  b  (1)  An  empty  form  of  words;  a 
wordy  expression  of  little  meaning.  (2)  Wordiness, 
ver'bal  1st,  n.  A  literal  adherent  to,  or  a  minute  critic  of, 
words ;  a  literalist. 

ver-bal'i-ty  (ver-bXl'Y-tY),  n.  1.  Quality  or  state  of  being 
verbal;  mere  words;  bare  literal  expression.  Rare. 

2.  Excessive  nicety  in  the  making  of  verbal  distinctions, 
ver'bal-ize  (vfir'bdl-iz),  v.  t.  ;  -ized  (-Izd) ;  -iz'ing  (-Iz'- 
Yng).  [Cf.  F.  verbaliser.']  To  convert  into  a  verb ;  to 
verbify.  —  ver'bal-l-za'tion  (-T-za'shwn ;  -I-za'slmn),  n. 
ver'bal-ize,  v.  i.  To  be  verbose. 

ver-ba'ri-um  (ver-ba'rY-ftm  ;  115),  72.  [NL.,  fr.  L.  verbum 

word.]  A  game  in  which  letters  on  blocks  are  formed 
into  words,  or  one  in  which  letters  from  a  given  word  are 
used  to  make  other  words  ;  logomachy. 

Ver-bas'cum  (ver-b&s'k?7m),  n.  [L.,  mullein.]  Bot.  A 
very  large  genus  of  coarse  scropliulariaceous  herbs  of  wride 
distribution,  the  mulleins,  having  large  mostly  woolly 
leaves  and  terminal  spikes  of  yellow,  white,  or  purplish 
flowers  with  a  rotate  corolla  and  five  perfect  stamens.  A 
few  species,  as  V.  phlomoides  and  V.  olymjxicum,  are  hand¬ 
some  in  cultivation;  the  majority  are  of  weedy  appearance. 


ven'tur-ine  (v^n'tOr-Tn ),  ».[See 

AVENTURINK .]  Japanning.  Gold 
powder  for  varnished  surfaces. 
ventuBo.  +  vextouse. 
▼entuser,  n.  [Cf.  OF.  ventou- 
seor.]  =  copper, 2.  Obs. 
vent  wire.  Founding.  A  pointed 
wire  for  making  vents  in  molds. 
venru-la  (vSn'n-la),  n.;  L.  pi. 
-L.t:  Me).  [L.  See  venule.]  A 
small  vein.  [venomous. | 

venum.  venummya  +  venom,  I 
ve-nun'date  (vt-nfin'dat),  v.  t. 
[L.  venundare ,  venumdare.']  To 
sell.  Obs.  —  ven  un-d  a'tion 
(vPn'un-da'shiin),  n.  Obs. 
venure.  venurie.  +  venery. 
Ve-nu'si-an  (v  ?-n  il's  1-fl  n),  a. 
Relating  to  the  planet  Venus. 
Ve'nn8,s-ba/8ln,Ve'nun,B-bath/, 
n.  The  wild  teasel  ;  — bo  called 
because  the  connate  leaf  bases 


form  a  receptacle  for  water, 
formerly  collected  for  the  toilet. 
Ve'nus’s-baa  ket,  n.  A  Venus’s- 
flower-basket. 

Ve'nua’a-cnp'.  n.  a  Either  of 
the  yellow  lady’s-slippers  (Cy- 
pripedium  hirsidum.  and  C.  }>ar- 
viflonnn).  b  The  wild  teasel 
( Dipsacns  sylvestris). 
Ve'nuB’B-ear'.  w.  =  sea-ear. 
Ve'nuB’s-nee  dle,  n.  The  lady’s- 
comb. 

Ve'nuB’a-prlde',  n.  The  bluet. 
Ve'nuB’ 8-purse',  n.  A  Venua's- 
flower-haskot. 

Ve'nus ’B-Bhell'.w.  a  Any  species 
of  Cyprsea  ;  a  cowrie,  b  =  Ve- 
nus’s-comb.  c  =  Venus,  7. 

Ve'nuB’B-shoe',  n.  Any  Ameri¬ 
can  species  of  Cypripeaium. 
Ve'nus’B-Blip'per,  n.  a  The  la- 
dy’e-slipper.  b  Any  hete*opod 


shell  of  the  genus  Carinan'a. 

Ve'nus’s-Bu  mac,  n.  =  Vene¬ 
tian  sumac. 

ve-nuat',  a.  [L.  renustus,  fr. 
Venus  the  goddess  of  loveJ 
Beautiful;  pleasant.  —  ve-nus'- 
tt-ty  (vf'-nfis'tY-tT),  n.  —  ve- 
nu8t'ne88,  n.  All  Obs. 
ve-nu8'tate.  ?\  t.  [L.  venustare.') 
To  make  beautiful.  Obs. 
ven'ville  (vPn'vTl),  n.  Eng. 
Law.  A  certain  tenure  peculiar 
to  Dartmoor  forest,  of  which  the 
chief  incidents  are  :  situation  in 
an  ancient  village  ;  suit  at  the 
lord’s  court  ;  certain  rights  of 
common  ;  payment  of  fines, 
venyng.  ^  wef.nino. 
veo.  t  fee,  few. 
veol.  4*  fell,  pret.  of  fall. 
veolaullche.  +  ff.l  lowly. 
veolanredden.  *f»  fellowred. 


veole.  FELE. 

veolthe.  filth. 

veond.  ^  fiend. 

veor.  ^  far. 

veorlich.  ferly. 

veorren.  +  fkuren. 

vepe.  4*  weep. 

vepne.  4*  weapon. 

vep  re-cose'  (vPp'rv-kCsO,  a. 

Full  of  briers  Obs. 


vep'ri-co'BOUs  (vep'rY-kO'stYs), 
a.  [L.  vepres  thorn  bush.]  Full 
of  thorns  and  briers.  Ohs. 
Vep'se  (vgp's-),  n.  The  lan¬ 
guage  of  the  Finns  of  the  region 
of  Lakes  Onega  and  Ladogo. 
See  Finno-Ugric. 
ver.  4*  FIR;  FIRE;  FOR;  VERRE; 
war.  worse  ;  WER.aman  ;  were, 
form  of  be.  [declare.  Obs.\ 
ver,  v.  t.  [See  aver,  v.]  To  aver;  I 
ver.  Abbr.  Verse  ;  verses. 


ver,  n.  [L  :  cf.  OF.  re/-.]  Spring 
(of  the  year).  Obs.  [Very.  Scot.  I 
vera  (ver'a  ;  vfix'n),  a.  Bf  adv. | 
||  ve'ra  cau'sa  (ve'rd  k6'za)  ; 
pi.  vuR.fi  c  A  USAS  (ve're  ko^ze). 
[L.]  A  true  cause.  [cious.l 
ve-ra'ciouB-ly,  adv.  of  vera-| 
||  ve'ra  da  poz'zo  (v  a'rii  dii 
pot's 5).  [It.  dial.  (Venice) 
vera  ferrule,  parapet.]  One  of 
the  stone  or  marble  cistern 
heads  common  in  Venice, 
verade.  4*  ff.rrede,  we  red. 
veral.  VERY, 
veraily.  4*  verily. 

II  ve'ra  ln-ces'su  pa'tu-lt  de'a 
(pftUtl-Yt).  [L.J  By  her  gait  the 
true  goddess  was  disclosed. 

Vergil  I.  40.5). 
veraly.  4*  verily. 
ver'a-ment.  4*  veriment. 
ve-ran'daed  (v  f-r  ft  n'd  d  d),  a. 


Having  a  veranda, 
ve-ra'trate  (vf-ra'trat),  n. 
Chem.  A  salt  or  ester  of  veratric 
acid.  [  Chem.  Veratrine.  I 

ve-ra'tri-a  (-trY-d),  n.  [NL.]| 
||  ve-ra'trum_  vi'ri-de  (v  t-ra'- 
trilm  vlr'Y-de).  [L.,  green  hel¬ 
lebore.]  Pharm.  The  dried  root- 
stock  and  roots  of  the  American 
false  hellebore.  See  Veratrum. 
veray,  veraye.  4*  very. 

||  ver'ba  ge'ne-ra'll-a  (vfir'bd 
jPn'f-ra'IY-d).  [L.J  Law.  Gen¬ 
eral  words  or  terms, 
ver'bal,  n.  Gram.  A  verbal 
noun  ;  loosely,  a  participle, 
ver'bal-ly,  <ulv.  of  verbal. 
ver-ba'ri-an  (v?r-ba'rY-dn;  11.5), 
a.  Verbal.  Rare.  [words.  R.  I 
ver  ba'ri-an,  n.  A  coiner  of| 
ver-bas'eo  (v5r-bfts'ko),  w.  [See 
Verbascum.]  The  mullein. 


ale,  senate,  care,  &m,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofa ;  eve,  $vent,  find,  reefint,  maker;  ice,  ill;  old,  6bey,  orb,  6dd,  s5ft,  connect ;  use,  unite,  <irn,  iip,  circus,  menii ; 

|  Foreign  Word.  4*  Obsolete  V •riant  of.  4- combined  with.  =  equals. 


VERBATIM 


2275 


VERISIMILAR 


Ver-ba'Um  (ver-ba'tTm),  adv.  [LL.,  fr.  L.  verbum  word.] 

1.  Word  for  word  ;  m  the  same  words  ;  verbally  ;  as,  to 
tell  a  story  verbatim  as  another  has  related  it 

2.  In  speech ;  verbally;  orally.  Obs.  S/uik. 

ver  be'nai-be'no),  a.  [L.  See  vervain.]  1.  [coo.l  Hot. 

A  large  genu,  of  herbs  or  subshrubs  typifying  the  fam¬ 
ily  Verbeuace*,  all  but  two  (  V.  officinal*  and  V.  supina) 
be  ng  American.  They  have  bracted  flowers  in  heads  or 

1  seeded  nXu!  *  W‘th  a  5dobed  limb-  a,ld  ■‘-‘iliear 

2.  A  garden  plant  of  the  genus  Verbena,  of  numerous  vari¬ 
eties,  with  large,  often  fragrant  tiowers  ranging  from  white 
through  pink  .and  red  to  blue  and  purple,  or  sometimes 
variegated.  The  garden  verbena  is  a  hybrid  derived  from 
V.incisa,  1  .  phlogijlora,  V .  teucrioides ,  and  V.  chamsudri- 
Joiia.  Also,  a  flower  or  flower  cluster  of  this  plant. 

Ver  be  na'ce  aB  (vfir'be-na'se-e),  n.  pi.  [NL.]  Hot.  A 

family  of  herbs,  shrubs,  and  trees  (order  Polemoniales), 
the  verbena  family,  distinguished  by  the  opposite  leaves, 
chiefly  irregular  flowers,  and  entire  ovary.  There  are  (17 
genera  and  about  750  species  of  wide  distribution,  largely 
tropical.  Many  genera  yield  species  attractive  in  cultiva¬ 
tion,  as  Verbemi,  Clergdendron,  Lantana,  Cal! icarpa ;  a 
few  are  medicinal,  and  some,  as  the  teak  ( Tectona ),  are 
valuable  timber  trees.  —  ver  be  na'ceou3  (-slifis),  a. 
ver'be-natG  (vflr'bfc-nat),  v.  t.  ;  -nat'ed  (-nat'Sd) ;  -nat'ing 
(-nat'lng).  [L.  verbenatus  crowned  with  a  wreath  of  sacred 
boughs.  See  verbena.]  To  crown  with  verbena,  or  ver¬ 
vain,  as  in  certain  Roman  public  rites, 
ver'ber-ate  (-ber-at),  v.  t.  [L.  verberalus ,  p.  p.  of  verbe- 
rare  to  beat.]  To  beat ;  strike.  Rare. 
ver'ber-a'tion  (-a'slmn),  n.  [L.  verbcratio :  cf.  F.  verbera- 
tion.']  A  verberating  ;  a  beating  or  striking  ;  specif.,  the 
impulse  of  a  body  which  causes  sound.  Rare. 

Ver  be  si'na  (vfir'be-si'nd),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Olt.  (at  Bologna) 
forbedna ,  verbesina,  peril,  fr.  L.  verbena  (see  verbena);  — 
from  a  resemblance  in  the  leaves  of  the  type  species.]  Bot. 
A  large  genus  of  American  asteraceous  herbs  and,  rarely, 
shrubs,  the  crownbeards,  having  corymbose  or  solitary 
heads  of  both  tubular  and  radiate  yellow  or  white  flowers, 
the  rays  sometimes  wanting. 

ver'bi-age  (vtir'bT-aj),  n.  [F.  verbiage ,  fr.  OF.  verbier 
(assumed),  var.  of  verboier  to  chatter,  talk  much,  fr.  verbe 
a  word.  See  verb.]  The  use  of  many  words  without  ne¬ 
cessity,  or  with  little  sense  ;  verbosity  ;  wordiness. 

Verbiage  may  indicate  observation,  but  not  thinking  Irving. 
Syn.  —  See  redundancy. 

verb'i-ly  (vGr'bt-fi),  v.  t.  ;  verb'i-fied  (-fid) ;  verb'i-fy'ing 
(-fi'Tng).  [ verb  -f-  -fy.]  To  make  into  a  verb  ;  to  use  as 
a  verb;  to  verbalize.  —  verb'i  fi  ca'tion  (-iT-ka'shun),  n. 
ver-big'er-ate  (ver-bTj'er-at),  v.i. ;  -at'ed  (-at'Sd);  -at'ing 
(-at'Tng).  [L.  verbigerare,  verbigeratuin,  to  talk,  chat¬ 
ter.]  1.  To  talk  ;  chat.  Obs. 

2  Med.  To  repeat  a  word  or  sentence,  in  speaking  or 
writing,  without  wishing  to  do  so  or  in  spite  of  efforts  to 
cease.  —  ver  big  er-a'tion  (-a'shfin),  n. 

ver  bose'  (ver-bos'),  a.  [L.  verbosus ,  fr.  verbum  a  word. 
See  verb.]  Abounding  in  words  ;  using  or  containing 
more  words  than  are  necessary  ;  tedious  by  a  multiplicity 
of  words ;  prolix  ;  wordy  ;  as,  a  verbose  speaker ;  a  verbose 
argument.  —  vor-bose'ly,  adv.  —  ver-bose'ness,  n. 
ver  bOS'i-ty  (-b5s'T-tT),  n.  ;  pi.  -ties  (-tTz).  [L.  verbositas  : 
cf.  F.  verbosite.]  State  or  quality  of  being  verbose  ;  use 
of  more  words  than  are  necessary  ;  prolixity  ;  wordiness. 
The  extreme  diffuseness  and  verbosity  of  his  style.  Jeffrey. 

Syn.—  See  redundancy. 

Ver'dan-cy  (vfir'drt  11-81), 7i.  Quality  or  state  of  being  verdant, 
ver'dant  (-ddnt),  a.  [Cf.  F.  verdoyanl ,  p.  pr.  of  verdoyer 
to  be  verdant,  to  grow  green,  OF.  verdoier ,  verdeier ,  or 
OF.  &  F.  verdir  to  grow  green  ;  both  fr.  verd ,  vert,  green, 
fr.  L.  viridis  green,  fr.  virere  to  be  green.  Cf.  farthin¬ 
gale,  verdure,  verjuice,  vert.]  1.  Covered  with  growing 
plants  or  grass  ;  green  ;  fresh  ;  as,  verdant  fields  or  grass. 
2.  Unripe  in  knowledge  or  judgment ;  unsophisticated  ; 
raw  ;  green  ;  as,  a  verdant  youth.  Colloq. 
verd'  an  tique'  (vfird'  Xn-tek').  [F.  vert  antique  a  kind  of 
marble ;  verd ,  vert,  green  antique  ancient :  cf.  It.  verde 

anti co.]  a  A  green  mottled  or  veined  serpentine  marble,  or 
calcareous  serpentine,  much  used  for  indoor  decoration, 
esp.  by  the  ancient  Romans  ;  ophicalcite.  b  An  andesite 
porphyry  showing  crystals  of  feldspar  in  a  dark  green 
ground  mass;  — called  Oriental  verd  antique. 
ver'der  er  I  (vGr'der-er),  n.  [For  venter,  fr.  F.  rentier, 
Ver'der  or  1  LL.  viridarius ,  fr.  L.  viridis  green.]  Early 
Eng.  Forest  Law.  A  judicial  officer  having  charge  of  the 
king’s  forest,  who  is  sworn  to  preserve  the  vert  and  veni¬ 
son,  keep  the  assizes,  and  to  view,  receive,  and  enroll  at¬ 
tachments  and  presentments  of  all  manner  of  trespasses. 
Ver'det’s'  COn'stant'vSr'dSz').  [After  Marcel  l£mile  Ver¬ 
de  t  (1824-66),  French  mathematician.]  Physics.  A  con¬ 


stant  representing  specific  magnetic  rotatory  power.  It  is 
the  angle  (expressed  in  radians)  through  which  the  plane 
of  polarization  is  rotated  by  a  layer  of  the  given  substance 
of  unit  length,  under  the  action  of  unit  magnetic  field.  It 
is  approximately  in  inverse  proportion  to  the  square  of  the 
wave  length  of  the  light  employed. 

Ver  det’s'  law  (ver'dSz').  physics.  The  principle  that  in 
a  given  medium  the  rotation  of  the  plane  of  a  light  ray  by 
a  magnetic  field  is  proportional  to  the  difference  of  mag¬ 
netic  potential  between  the  points  of  entrance  and  exit, 
ver'dict  (vGr'dTkt),  n.  [ME.  verdit,  OF.  veirdit,  prop, 
two  words,  veir  dit,  voir  (lit,  a  true  saying  ;  veir,  voir, 
true,  L.  verus  -f-  dit  a  saying,  L.  dictum  a  thing  said  ;  cf. 
LL.  verdictum ,  reredictum.  See  very  ;  dictum.]  1.  Law. 
The  answer  of  a  jury  given  to  the  court  concerning  any 
matter  of  fact  in  any  cause,  civil  or  criminal,  committed  to 
their  examination  and  determination  ;  the  finding  or  de¬ 
cision  of  a  jury  on  the  matter  legally  submitted  to  them  in 
the  course  of  the  trial  of  a  cause.  The  ordinary  compre¬ 
hensive  verdict  in  civil  actions  is  “  for  the  plaintiff  ”  or 
4*  for  the  defendant,”  in  criminal  actions  “  guilty  ”  or  “  not 
guilty,”  and  these  are  each  called  a  general  verdict.  A  ver¬ 
dict  of  “not  guilty”  is  conclusive  at  the  common  law. 
W  lien  a  jury,  whether  at  the  direction  of  the  court  or  other¬ 
wise,  find  the  facts  of  the  case,  leaving  to  the  court  the  ap¬ 
plication  of  the  law  to  them,  it  is  called  a  special  verdict. 
In  cases  where  the  judge  is  not  ready  to  receive  the  jury’s 
verdict  at  the  time  of  their  arriving  at  a  conclusion,  he 
may  authorize  them  to  write,  sign,  and  deliver  it  to  the 
proper  officer  for  custody  until  they  shall  be  convened  in 
court  to  announce  it.  This  is  called  a  sealed  verdict.  The 
decision  of  a  judge  or  referee,  upon  an  issue  of  fact,  is  not 
called  a  verdict ,  but  a  finding,  ora  finding  of  fact. 

2.  Decision;  judgment;  opinion  pronounced;  as,  to  be 
condemned  by  the  verdict  of  the  public. 

VOl'di-gris  (vfir'dT-gres),  n.  [ME.  verdegrees,  verdeyrece , 
vertegrece,  OF.  vert  de  Grice,  vert  de  Grece ,  lit.,  green  of 
Greece,  F.  vert-de-gris  ;  cf.  LL.  viride  grecum .]  1.  a  A 

green  or  greenish  blue  poisonous  pigment  and  drug,  ob¬ 
tained  by  the  action  of  acetic  acid  on  copper,  consisting  of 
one  or  more  basic  copper  acetates.  The  essent  ial  constitu¬ 
ent  of  blue  verdigris  has  the  formula  Cu(C2H302)._.-Cu(0H)-.- 
5H20.  Green  verdigris  consists  chiefly  of  2Gru~(C  2^02)2- 
Cu(0H)2'5H_-0.  Verdigris  is  less  used  as  a  pigment  than 
formerly,  being  liable  to  fade,  blacken,  and  react  with 
other  substances.  It  is  used  in  dyeing  and  calico  print¬ 
ing  and  in  the  preparation  of  other  copper  pigments. 
In  medicine  it  is  used  externally,  as  in  the  form  of  an  oint¬ 
ment,  but  is  no  longer  an  official  remedy,  b  Normal  cop¬ 
per  acetate,  Cu(C2H:(02)2'H,0,  a  dark  green  salt  some¬ 
times  used  as  a  glazing  color;  so-called  distilled  verdigris. 
2.  Basic  carbonate  of  copper,  formed  as  a  green  or  bluish 
rust  on  copper,  brass,  or  bronze  surfaces.  Colloq. 
verdigris  green  A  clear  bluish  green,  as  of  verdigris, 
ver'di-ter  (vGr'dT-ter),  n.  [F.  vert-de-terre,  lit.,  green  of 
earth.]  a  Verdigris.  Obs.  b  Either  of  two  basic  car¬ 
bonates  of  copper  used  as  pigments,  and  prepared  either  by 
grinding  the  mineral  azurite  (giving  blue  verditer)  and  the 
mineral  malachite  (giving  green  verditer )  or  artificially; 
bice.  Green  verditer  is  fairly  permanent  in  oil,  but  defi¬ 
cient  in  body;  blue  verditer  is  inferior  to  cobalt  blue,  etc. 
verditer  blue.  A  pale  greenish  blue  color,  like  that  of 
blue  verditer. 


ver'dure  (vGr'dur),  n.  [F.,fr.  L.  viridis  green.  See  ver¬ 
dant.]  1.  Greenness;  esp.,  greenness  and  freshness  of 
vegetation  ;  also,  such  vegetation  itself  ;  a  green  growth. 

A  wide  expanse  of  living  venture ,  cultivated  gardens,  shady 
groves,  fertile  cornfields,  flowed  round  it  like  a  sea.  Motley. 

2.  Tapestry  representing  chiefly  foliage, 
green  trees,  etc. 

3.  Taint  ;  mold.  Obs. 
ver'dur-OUS  (-dur-us),  a.  Clothed  with  the 

fresh  green  of  vegetation  ;  verdured  ;  ver¬ 
dant  ;  as,  verdurous  pastures. 

II  Ver-ein'  (fi?r-in'),  ??.  [G.]  A  union  or  so¬ 

ciety  ;  —  used  in  names  of  German  organi¬ 
zations  ;  as,  Turnrcre/w. 

Ver  e-til'lum  (vgr'e-tTl'iim),  n.  [L.,  dim. 
of  veretrum  the  private  parts.]  Zo'ul.  a  A 
genus  of  club-shaped  penuatiuaceaus  with 
zooids  distributed  irregularly  all  round  the 
rachis.  They  occur  at  moderate  depths  in 
the  Mediterranean  and  Atlantic,  b  [/.  c.] 

An  animal  of  this  genus, 
verge  (vlirj),  n.  [F.  verge,  L.  virga.~\  1.  A 
rod  or  staff,  or  something  of  the  form  of  one, 
carried  as  an  emblem  of  authority  or  as  a 
symbol  of  office. 

2.  The  stick  or  wand  with  which  persons 
were  formerly  admitted  tenants,  they  hold¬ 
ing  it  and  swearing  fealty.  Such  tenants  Veretillum  (V. 
were  called  tenants  by  the  verge.  Eng.  cynomorum). 


3.  Early  Eng.  Law.  The  area  or  limit  within  which  thQ 
peace  (which  see)  of  a  lord  was  enforced  ;  specif.,  the  com¬ 
pass,  twelve  leagues  in  circumference,  of  the  court  of  Mar- 
slialsea  and  the  Palace  court,  within  which  the  lord  steward 
and  the  marshal  of  the  king’s  household  had  special  juris¬ 
diction  ;  —  so  called  from  the  verge,  or  staff,  which  the 
marshal  bore.  Cf.  king’s  peace. 

4.  A  virgate  ;  a  yardland.  Obs. 

5.  A  yard  measure.  Obs. 

6.  The  shaft  of  a  column,  or  a  small  ornamental  shaft. 

7.  Horol.  The  spindle  of  a  watch  balance,  esp.  one  with  pal¬ 
lets,  as  in  the  old  vertical  escapement.  See  escapement,  3. 

8.  An  accent  mark.  Obs. 

9.  The  penis;  esp.,  Zo'ol.,  the  male  intromittent  organ  of 
any  of  various  invertebrates. 

10.  A  border,  limit,  or  boundary  of  a  space ;  an  edge, 
margin,  or  brink  ;  as,  on  the  horizon’s  verge  ;  to  be  on  the 
verge  of  tears  or  laughter  ;  beyond  the  verge  of  possibility. 

11.  A  circumference;  hence,  an  inclosing  or  encircling 
thing,  as  a  circlet  or  ring. 

The  inclusive  verge 

Of  golden  metal  that  must  round  my  brow.  Shale . 

12.  Specif.  :  a  The  edge  of  the  tiling  projecting  over  the 
gable  of  a  roof.  Encyc.  Brit,  b  Hurt.  (1)  The  edge  or  out¬ 
side  of  a  bed  or  border.  (2)  A  slip  of  grass  adjoining  gravel 
walks  and  dividing  them  from  the  borders  in  a  parterre. 

13.  The  space  within  a  boundary  ;  room  ;  scope.  Now  Rare. 

14.  Print.  In  a  linotype  machine,  a  triggerlike  device  that 
permits  the  release  ot  only  one  matrix  at  a  time  from  the 
magazine.  Also  called  trigger. 

Syn.  —  Edge,  rim,  brim,  margin,  brink.  See  border. 
verge  (vGrj),  v.  i. ;  verged  (vfirjd)  ;  verg'ing  (vfir'jTng). 
[L.  vergere  to  bend,  turn,  incline ;  cf.  Skr.  vjj  to  turn.] 

1.  To  be  on  the  verge,  or  border  ;  as,  verging  on  tears. 

2.  To  tend  ;  incline  ;  as,  a  hill  verges  to  the  north. 

I  find  myself  verging  to  that  period  of  life  which  is  to  he  labor 
and  sorrow.  Swift. 

ver'gen-cy  (vfir'jcn-sT),  n.  1.  Act  of  verging,  or  approach¬ 
ing  ,  tendency  ;  approach.  Rare. 

2.  Optics.  The  reciprocal  of  the  focal  distance  of  a  lens, 
used  as  a  measure  of  the  divergence  or  convergence  of  a 
pencil  of  rays.  Rare.  Humphrey  Lloyd. 

ver'ger(v(ir'jer),77.  [F.  verger,  iv.  verge  rod.  See  1st  verge.] 
One  who  carries  a  verge,  or  emblem  ol  office.  Specif.  :  a  An 
attendant  on  a  bishop,  a  dean,  a  justice,  etc.  Eng.  b  An  offi¬ 
cial  who  takes  care  of  the  interior  of  a  church  building,  c  A 
master  of  ceremonies.  Obs.  or  R.  —  ver'ger-ism  (-Tz’m),  n. 
Ver-gil'i-an  (ver-jTl'T-dn),  a.  Also  Vir-gil'i-an.  [L. 
Vergilianus,  improperly  Virgilianus.]  Of  or  pertaining  to 
Vergil ;  esp.,  resembling  the  style  of  Vergil, 
ve-rid'i  cal  (ve-nd'T-kftl),  a.  [L.  veridicus ;  vents  true 
+  dicere  to  say,  tell.]  Truth-telling;  truthful;  veracious, 
veridical  hallucination,  a  hallucination  corresponding  with 
pr  indicating  some  real  event,  as  when  the  apparition  of  -n 
image  of  an  absent  person  is  coincident  with  his  death, 
ve-rid  i-cal'i-ty  (-T-kXl'T-tT),  n.  ;  pi.  -ties  (-tTz).  Quality 
or  state  of  being  veridical ;  also,  a  veridical  statement, 
ver'i  li  a  ble  (vSr'T-fPd-b’l),  a.  Capable  of  being  verified  ; 
confirmable.  —  ver  i-li  a-bil'i-ty  (-bTl'I-tT),  n. 
ver  i-fi-ca'tion  (-fT-ka'shfin),  n.  [Cf.  F.  vh'ification.~\ 
Act  of  verifying,  or  state  of  being  verified  ;  confirmation  ; 
authentication  ;  specif.:  Law.  a  Confirmation  by  evidence, 
b  An  averment  used  in  concluding  a  plea,  stating  that  the 
pleader  is  prepared  to  prove  his  allegations, 
ver'i-fi-ca-tive  (v6r'T-fT-ka-tTv),  «.  Serving  to  verify; 
verifying  ;  authenticating  ;  confirming, 
ver'i-fy  (-fi),  t».  /. ;  ver'i-fied  (-fid) ;  ver'i-fy'ing  (-fi'Tng). 
[F.  verifier,  LL.  venficare,  fr.  L.  rents  true  -f-  -ficare  to 
make.  See  very  ;  -fy.]  1.  To  prove  to  be  true  ;  to  estab¬ 

lish  the  truth  of  ;  to  confirm,  as  by  comparison  with 
facts;  to  substantiate,  as  by  reasoning  ;  $s,  to  verify  an 
account  or  a  statement ;  to  verify  a  theory.  Lydgate. 

This  is  verified  by  a  number  of  examples.  Bacon. 

2.  To  confirm  the  truth  or  truthfulness  of. 

So  shnlt  thou  best  fulfill,  best  verify. 

The  prophets  old.  who  sung  thy  endless  reign.  Milton. 

3.  To  confirm  or  establish  the  authenticity  ot,  as  by  ex¬ 
amination  or  competent  evidence  ;  to  authenticate  ;  specif., 
Law,  to  confirm  or  substantiate  by  oath  or  proof ;  to  add 
the  verification  to  (a  pleading  or  petition). 

4.  In  Obs.  senses  :  a  To  make  appear  true,  b  To  maintain  ; 
affirm,  c  To  support ;  second  ;  back,  as  a  friend. 

Syn.  —  See  confirm. 

ver'i-ly  (vSr'T-lY),  adv.  [From  very.]  1.  In  very  truth  ; 
beyond  doubt  or  question  ;  in  fact  ;  certainly.  Bacon. 

Trust  in  the  Lord  and  do  good  ;  so  shalt  thou  dwell  in  the 
land,  and  verily  thou  shalt  be  fed.  Ps.  xxxvii.  3 

2.  Truly  ;  confidently  ;  really  ;  as,  I  verily  think  so. 
ver'i- 3im'i-lar  (-sTm'T-lar),  a.  [L.  verisimilis,  veri  similis; 
rents  true,  gen.  veri  -|-  similis  like.  See  very;  similar.] 


verbena  oil.  An  essential  oil  of 
perfumery  obtained  from  vari¬ 
ous  species  of  verbena  or  from 
other  verbenaceons  plants.  The 
commercial  product  is  chiefly 
lemon-grass  oil.  See  o  i  l,  Tahir  /. 
Ver  be-na'ri-ua  ( vUUbo-na'rT- 
tfs  ;  113),  n.  [L.l  See  FE Ti A I.KS. 
ver-bene'  (vSr-ben'  ;  vftr'bcn), 
n.  A  verbena.  Lind  ley. 

ver'ber-a-ble  (vQr'bHr-d-b’l),  a. 
L.  verbe rabilis.']  Fit  to  be 
leaten.  Obs. 

ver'bi-cide  (vflr'bT-sTd),  n.  [L. 
verbum  word  -f  E.  -cide. ]  Per¬ 
version  of  a  word,  or  one  who 
perverts  a  word,  /tumorous. 
ver'bi-cul  turef-knl'tfir),  n.  [L. 
verbum  word  +  E.  culture.]  Cul¬ 
tivation  or  coinage  of  words.  R. 
verbill.  +  wekble. 
veFbo-ma'ni-ac.  n.  [L.  verbum 
word  4-  E.  maniac.]  One  inor¬ 
dinately  interested  in  words, 
ver-bruik'leen  lng  ( vgr-brfik'- 
an'Ing),  n.  II).]  Roman  Dutch 
Law.  The  contract  of  mutuum. 
|i  ver'bum  sat  sa  pl-en'ti  <est>. 
L.]  A  word  to  tin*  wise  (is)  suf- 
cient:  —  abbrev.  to  verbum  sap. 
or  verbum  sat. 
verce.  verse. 
ver-chok'  (vPr-sliSk'),  n.  [Rues. 
rershtH.]  See  measure. 
verd.  +  FERD,  WORD, 
verd  (vurd),  n.  [F.  verd,  better 
vert.  See  vert.]  1.  Green; green¬ 
ness  ;  freshness.  Obs. 

2.  Eng.  Forest  Law.  =  vert. 


ver'dant-ly,  adv.  of  verdant. 
ver'dant  ness.  See -ness. 
verde.  feed 
verde.  Obs.  pret.  of  fere,  fare, 
ver-de'a  ( ver-<IS'ii),  n.  [It.]  An 
I  Italian  white  grape  ;  also,  a 
j  Tuscan  wine  made  from  it. 

I  ||  ver'de  an-ti'eo  (v&r'da  iin- 
te'kfi).  [It.]  Verd  antique. 

||  ver'de  di  Cor'sl-ca  (de  kdr'- 
sf-ka).  [It..  Corsica  green. J  See 
K  111*11  OTI  DE  b. 

||  ver'de  di  Pra'to  (var'da  de 
prii'tfi).  [It.,  Prato  green.]  A 
variety  of  verd  antique,  or  oplii- 
calcite.  quarried  at  Prato.  Italy 
||  ver  d4e' iver'da'),  o.  Her.  = 
VERDOY.  [DIO  HIS.  I 

verdegrece. -grees.  grese. fvt k- | 
verdekyn  t  firkin. 
ver'der  verdure. 
ver-det'.  n.  Also  ver-det'to.  [It. 

I  verdetto.]  Verdigris.  Obs. 
verdeur,  n.  [F.]  Tartness  ;  harsh¬ 
ness  ;  freshness  ;  —  of  wine.  Obs. 
Ver'dha  n-d  1  (vfr'thiin-de) 
Var.  of  Vekthandi.  See  Norn. 
ver'di-grls.  v.  t.  To  cover,  or 
coat,  with  verdigris.  Rare. 
ver'din  (vQr'dTn),  w.  [Cf.  Sp. 
verdino  bright  green,  F.  verd  in 
yellow-hammer.]  A  very  Kinall 
yellow-headed  ti tmouseM ///•/>«- 
ms  fine  ireps)  found  from  Texas 
te  California  and  southward. 
It  builds  a  large  globular  nest, 
ver'din  gale,  ver'din-gall. 
•h  farthingale,  [verdict. I 
ver'dit.  Obs.  or  dial.  Eng.  of  | 


verdjuice.  verjuice. 
verdour.  +  verdure. 
ver'doy  (vflr'doi),  a.  [F.  rer- 
doyer  to  become  green,  p.  p.  ver- 
doi/< i.]  Her.  Charged  with  leaves, 
fruits,  flowers,  etc.  ;  —  with  of, 
said  of  a  border, 
verdugal,  n.  [OF.  verd ug ale, 
rerdugade.  See  farthingale.] 
A  farthingale.  Obs.  [Obs.  f 

ver-du'go,)/.  [Sp.]  A  hangman.  | 
ver-du'go-ship.  «.  Ilangman- 
ship.  Nonce  Word. 
ver  dun'  (vCr'dflN'),  n.  [From 

I  erdun.  France.]  A  long  rapier 
used  in  the  16th  century, 
ver-du'que  (v8r-doo'ka).  Var. 

Of  BELDUQUE. 

ver'dured  (vdr'djlrd),  a. 
Covered  with  verdure^ 
ver'dure-less,  a.  See  -less 
ver'dur-er  (-djlr-5r)  Var.  of 
VERDERER. 

ver'dus,  a.  Pungent.  Obs.  Scot. 
ver'dy  (vQr'dT).  Her.  Var.  of 
VERDOY. 

vere.  +  fere,  fi  re,  veer,  ver. 
vere.  r.  t.  To  lift  ;  turn.  Obs. 

II  ve're  a-dep'tus.  [LL.]  A  true 
adept.  Obs.  or  R 

ver'e  cund  (vSr'S-kdnd),  ver'e- 
cun'dus  (-dtfs),  a.  [L.  rerecun- 
dus .]  Bashful;  modest.  —  ver'- 
e-cun'di-ty  (-dY-tT),  n.  —  ver/e- 
cund'ness.  n.  Alt  Obs. 
ver  e-cun'di-ous(-k  ftn  'dY-»7s),  a. 
(L.  verecundia  modesty.]  Ve re¬ 
mind.  Obs. 
veree.  *h  fire. 


verefy.  verify. 
vereiouse.  +  verjuice. 
verel.  verelle.  -f-  ferule. 
verely.  +  \  erily. 

▼erement.  *J*  veri  went. 
ve-ren'da(\  r-ren'dd),  n.  /d.  [L., 
the  private  parts,  prop.  neut.  pi. 
flit.  pass.  p.  of  reren  to  fear, 
respect.]  Privacies.  Obs. 
vererund,  a.  Erron.  for  remind 
[L.  verendus]  terrible.  Obs.  Scot. 
||  ve're  sci're  est  per  cau'sas 
sci're.  [L.]  To  know  truly  is  to 
know  through  causes, 
verey  +  VERY, 
ver'ga-lieu,  ver'ga-loo  ( vflr'gd- 
loo).  Vnrs.  of  yikgameu. 
vergan-tine'.  +  brigantine. 
verge.  //.  Vergency  Obs. 
verge,  r.  t.  To  border.  Rare. 
verge 'board',  n.  [  verge  -f  board. 
Cf.  VERGE,  10.  ]  =  MARGE- 
BOARD  [M  ENT,  3.1 

verge  escapement.  SeeRSCAPE-| 
vergelt.  wergild. 

|!  ver'gensad  In  o'pl  am.  [L.J 
Scots  Line.  Coming  to  penury, 
ver'gent  (v0r'j2nt),  «.  (L.  ver- 
gens ,  - entis ,  p.  pr.  of  vergere  to 
incline.]  Approaching  an  end  ; 
drawing  to  a  close.  Rare.  — 
ver'gent-ness.  n.  Rare. 
vergeous.  +  verjuice. 
verge  paper.  Philately.  Laid 
laper  in  which  the  watermark 
ines  run  obliquely, 
ver'ger  (vflr'i?r),  n.  [F.]  Agar- 
den  or  orchard.  Obs. 
ver'ger-ship,  n.  See  -ship. 


ver'ger-y  (-jer-1),  n.  [See  ver¬ 

ger.  an  official.]  A  sacristy.  R. 
Ver'ges  (vOr'jCz),  n.  An  iiigen- 
iously  absurd  headborough  in 
Shakespeare’s  “Much  Ado 

about  Nothing."  He  is  a  com 
panion  of  Dogberry, 
vergesse.  +  verjuice. 
ver^get-t^'CvCr'zhf-ta'),  a.  TF. 
ver  get  6.  ]  Her.  Covered  with 
pallets. 

ver-gette'  (v?r-jet'),  n.  [F.l 

Her.  A  pallet. 

ver'gi  (v£r'ge),  n.  [Turk,  ver- 
f/7.1  A  tax  on  houses  and  landB 
and  on  incomes.  Turkey. 

II  Ver-gi'll-um  vi'di  tan'tum 
(vCr-iu'T-iZm).  [L.J  Vergil  I 
merely  saw. 

Or  id  (  Tristia,  IV.  x.  51 ). 
||  ver'glas'  (vfr'gla'),  n.  [F.J 
A  glaze  of  ice  on  the  ground,  on 
rocks,  etc 

vergobert,  n.  [F.  (Cotgrave),  L. 
veryobretus ,  title  of  a  Celtic 
chief  magistrate.]  A  mayor  or 
burgomaster.  Obs. 
vergoyne,  n.  [OF  vergoigne .] 
Shame  ;  abashment.  Obs. 
vergoynous.  a.  [OF.  rergoignos, 
F.  vergogneux.]  Ashamed; 
abashed.  Obs. 

||  ver-gun'nlng(v?r-gQn'Yng),n. 
[ I).]  Permission,  as  by  the 
owner  of  a  farm  to  another  to 
prospect  on  his  property, 
vergust.  +  verjuice. 
vergynte.  F  virginity. 
verhede.  +  ferredk. 


▼e  rld'ic  (v?-rld'lk),  a.  Veridi¬ 
cal.  (CAL.I 

ve  rid'i-cal  ly,  adv.  of  veridi-| 
ve-rid'i-cal-ness.  w.  See  -ness. 
ve-rid'i-cous  ( vt-rYd'i-k»7s),  a. 
[L.  reridicus.]  Veridical.  Rare. 
verle.  +  ferry,  v. 
veriflance.  n.  Verification.  Obs. 
ve  rif'i-cate  (v®-rtf'Y-kat),  r.  f. 
[LL.  verified  re.]  To  prove  to 
be  true.  Obs. 

ve  rif'i-ca-to-ry  (-kei-tft-rY),  a 
Verificative.  [that  verities. I 
ver'1-fi  er  (v?r'Y-fT/fr),  n.  One| 
ver'i-form.  a.  [F.  (Rabela.o) 
veri  for  me  true.]  True.  Obs 
ve-rll'o  quent  ( vf-rYl'6-k went), 
a.  [I>.  verus  true  -4-  lot/uens 
speaking.]  Veridical.  Ol  s. 
verl-lo'qui-ous  (vfir'Y-16'k  wf- 
i7s),  a.  [L.  vcrihyuus.]  Verilo- 
quent.  Obs. 

ve-ril'o-quy(  vP-rYl'6-k  wY),« .  [  1  ♦ 
veri  log  inttm.\  Etymology.  Obs. 
veriment.  adv.  ’[ME.  repay¬ 
ment,  OF.  reraieiuent,  F.  v rai¬ 
ment.]  Truly.  Obs. 
veriment.  w.  (See  very.]  Ver¬ 
ity  ;  truth.  Obs. 
ver'ine(vfr'Yn; -en:  184),n.  Also 
-in.  [From  reratriwe.]  Chem. 
A  yellow  amorphous  base 
formed,  with  veratric  acid,  by 
the  hydrolysis  of  veratridine. 
veri  our.  f  warrior. 
verious.  f  verjuice. 
ver'i-scope  (v?r'Y-skfin),  n.  [L. 
rervs  true  4-  E.  -scope.]  A  cine¬ 
matograph. 


food  foot  •  out,  oil ;  chair  ;  go  ;  sing,  igk  ;  then,  thin ;  nature,  verdure  (250) ;  K  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144) ;  boN  ;  yet ;  zh  =  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to§§  in  Guidb. 

Full  explanations  of  Abbreviations,  Signs,  etc..  Immediately  precede  the  Vocabulary. 


VERISIMILARLY 


2276 


VERNIER 


Having  the  appearance  of  truth  ;  probable;  likely.  “How 
verisimilar  it  looks.”  Carlyle.  —  ver'i-sim'l-lar-ly,  adv. 
ver'i-si-mil'i- tude  (v6r'T-«T-mIl'I-tud),  n.  [L.  verisimili¬ 
tude :  ct.  OF.  verisimilitude.  See  verisimilar.]  Quality 
or  state  of  being  verisimilar;  appearance  of  truth;  proba¬ 
bility;  likelihood ;  as,  his  tale  has  verisimilitude ;  also,  that 
which  is  verisimilar. 


Syn.  —  See  truth. 

ver'i-ta-ble  (v6r'I-td-b’l),  a.  [F.  veritable.  See  verity.] 
Agreeable  to  truth  or  to  fact ;  actual ;  real ;  true  ;  genu¬ 
ine.  “  The  veritable  Deity.”  Sir  W.  Hamilton. 

—  ver'i-ta-ble  ness,  n.  —  ver'i-ta-bly,  adv. 

Ver'i-tas  (vSr'T-tSs;  F.  va/re/tas'),  n.  [F.  veritas.  See 
verity.]  An  international  institution,  in  the  interest  of 
maritime  underwriters,  for  the  survey  and  rating  of  ves¬ 
sels  ;  —  called  also  Bureau  Veritas.  Founded  in  Belgium 
in  1828,  it  was  removed  to  Paris  in  1832,  and  it  is  now  rep¬ 
resented  all  over  the  world.  Also,  any  of  several  similar 
institutions ;  as,  the  Norske  Veritas  at  Kristiania,  Norway. 

ver'i-ty  (vSr'T-tT),  n.  ;  pi.  -ties  (-tlz).  [F.  vSntS,  L.  veri- 

tas ,  fr.  verus  true.  See  very.]  1.  Quality  or  state  of  be¬ 
ing  true,  or  real ;  consonance  of  a  statement,  proposition, 
or  other  thing,  with  fact ;  truth  ;  reality. 

It  is  a  proposition  of  eternal  verity ,  that  none  can  govern 
while  he  iB  despised.  South. 

2.  That  which  is  true ;  a  truth  ;  a  reality. 

3.  Faithfulness  ;  honesty.  Obs.  Shak. 

Syn.  —  See  truth. 

ver'juice7  (vGr'joos' ;  243),  n.  [ME.  vergeous,  F.  verjus , 
OF.  vert  jus ,  lit.,  green  juice,  juice  of  green  fruits;  vert 
green  -f-  jus  juice.  See  verdant  ;  juice.]  1.  The  sour 
juice  of  crab  apples,  of  green  or  unripe  grapes,  apples, 
etc.  ;  also,  an  acid  liquor  made  from  such  juice. 

2.  Tartness  ;  sourness,  as  of  disposition. 

ver'meil  (vGr'mil),  n.  [F.,  vermilion,  fr.  LL.  vermiculus , 
fr.  L.  vermiculus  a  little  worm,  the  cocculus  indicus,  fr.  ver¬ 
mis  a  worm.  See  worm  ;  cf.  vermicule.]  1.  Vermilion; 
also,  the  color  of  vermilion,  a  bright  red.  Now  Poetic. 

In  her  cheeks  the  vermeil  red  did  show 

Like  roses  in  a  bed  of  lilies  shed.  Spenser. 


2.  Gilded  silver  ;  also,  gilded  bronze  or  copper. 

3.  A  red  varnish  applied  to  a  gilded  surface  to  give  luster. 

4.  An  orange-red  garnet. 

Ver'mes  (vGr'mez),  n.  pi.  [L.  verities,  pi.  of  vermis  a 
worm.]  Zobl.  In  old  classifications,  an  extensive  and 
heterogeneous  division  (commonly  a  subkingdom  or 
phylum)  of  the  animal  kingdom,  containing  the  worms  and 
various  other  groups  included  chiefly  because  they  clearly 
did  not  belong  in  any  of  the  other  recognized  divisions. 
As  used  by  Linnaeus,  all  the  invertebrates  except  arthro- 

eods  were  included.  As  used  by  later  authorities,  it  has 
sen  variously  restricted,  especially  by  the  removal  of  the 
mollusks  (and  with  them  the  brachiopods),  the  radiates, 
protozoans,  etc.,  becoming  in  more  recent  usage  approxi¬ 
mately  equivalent  to  the  phyla  Platyhelminthes,  Nema- 
thelminthes,  Annulata,  and  Trochelminthes  taken  to- 

f:ether.  In  the  most  recent  and  critical  classifications  it 
las  been  abandoned  as  unnatural. 

Ver-me'tus  (ver-me'tws),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  L.  vermis 
worm.]  a  Zool.  A  genus  of  marine  teenioglos- 
sate  gastropods.  Their  shells  are  regularly 
spiral  when  young,  ai^d  the  animal  is 
free  to  creep  about,  but  later  the 
shell  becomes  permanently  attached 
to  some  object,  and  the  whorlo  Qt> 
veloped  later  in  life  are  separate  and 
often  irregularly  bent  and  contorted 
like  a  worm  tube.  The  genus  is  the 
type  of  a  small  family,  Ver  met'i  dae 
(-mSt'T-de).  b  [/.  c.]  A  mollusk  of 
the  above  genus  or  family  ;  a  worm- 
shell.  —  ver'mete  (vGr'met),  n. 
ver  mi-cel'li  (vGr'me-sSl'T  ;  -chSl'T  ; 
m),  n.  [It.  pl.  ot  vermicello,  lit.,  Vermctu>.  „  K  ,um. 
a  little  worm,  dim.  of  verme  a  worm,  bricalis :  b  V.  radi- 
L  .vermis.  See  worm  ;  cf.  vermicule,  eula,  Young  Shell 
vermeil.]  A  paste  of  a  hard  small-  with  the  Animal  ;  o 
grained  wheat  forced  through  small  Operculum, 
cylinders  or  pipes  till  it  takes  a  slender,  wormlike  form. 
Macaroni  and  spaghetti  (which  see)  and  vermicelli  are  the 
same  in  composition,  but  ordinarily  macaroni  is  in  the 
form  of  a  hollow  tube,  spaghetti  is  smallei  and  solid,  and 
vermicelli  solid  and  smaller  still. 


ver'mi-cide  (vGr'mT-sid),  n.  [L.  vermis  worm  -f-  E.  -cide.~\ 
Any  of  various  substances  which  kill  worms  ;  esp.,  a  drug  to 
kill  parasitic  intestinal  worms. — ver'mi-cid'al  (-sld'al),  a. 
ver-mic'u-lar  (ver-mik'u-lar),  a.  [L.  vermiculus  a  little 
worm,  dim.  of  vermis  a  worm.  See  vermicelli.]  a  Re¬ 
sembling  a  worm  in  form  or  motion  ;  vermiform,  b  Ver- 
miculate,  or  vermiculated. 

ver-mic'u-late  (-lat),  v.  t. ;  ver-mic'u-lat'ed  (-lat'Sd) ; 
ver-mic'u-lat'ino  (-lat'Tug).  [L.  vermiculatus  inlaid  so  as 
to  resemble  the  tracks  of  worms,  p.  p.  of  vermiculari  to  be 
full  of  worms,  vermiculus  a  little  worm.  See  vermicular.] 
To  form  or  work,  as  by  inlaying,  with  irregular  lines  or  im¬ 


pressions  resembling  tracks  of  worms,  or  appearing  as  if 
formed  by  the  motion  of  worms.—  vermiculated  work,  Arch., 
stonework  so  wrought  as  to  have  the  appearance  of  con¬ 
voluted  worms,  or  of  having  been 
eaten  into  by,  or  covered  with 
tracks  of,  worms. 

ver-mic'u-late  (ver-mTk'u-lat), 
v.  i.  To  be  infested  with,  or  be 
eaten  by,  worms. 

ver-mic'u-late  (-lat), a.  1.  Worm¬ 
like  in  shape ;  covered  with 
wormlike  elevations ;  marked 
with  irregular  fine  lines  of  color,  or  with  irregular  wavy  im¬ 
pressed  lines  like  worm  tracks ;  as,  a  vermiculaie  nut. 

2.  Crawling  or  creeping  like  a  worm  ;  hence,  insinuating; 

sophistical.  “  Vermiculaie  logic.”  B.  Choate. 

3.  Full  of  worms  ;  worm-eaten. 

ver-mic  u  la'tion  (-la'slmn),  n.  [L.  vermiculatio  a  being 
worm-eaten.]  1.  Act  or  operation  of  moving  like  a 
worm ;  a  writhing  or  twisting ;  as,  the  vermiculation ,  or 
peristaltic  action,  of  the  intestines  (see  peristaltic,  1). 

2.  A  narrow  and  wavy  or  tortuous  marking,  or  system  of 
such  markings  ;  vermicular  ornamentation. 

3.  Act  or  art  of  vermiculating,  or  forming  or  inlaying  so 
as  to  resemble  the  motion,  track,  or  work  of  a  worm. 

4.  Penetration  by  worms  ;  state  of  being  worm-eaten. 

ver-mic'U-lite  (-lit),  n.  [L.  vein niculus,  dim.  of  vermis 

worm.]  Min.  Any  of  a  number  of  micaceous  minerals, 
as  kerrite,  maconite,  etc.,  which  are  hydrous  silicates  de¬ 
rived  generally  from  the  alteration  of  some  kind  of  mica  ; 
—  so  called  because  the  scales  open  out  when  heated, 
sometimes  producing  long,  wormlike  forms. 

ver'llli  form  (vGr'mT-fGrm),  a.  [L.  vermis  a  worm  -f-  E. 
-form.'}  Resembling  a  worm. 

vermiform  appendix,  Anat.,  a  narrow,  blindly  ending  tube 
usually  about  three  or  four  inches  long  and  of  the  diameter 
of  a  goose  quill,  which  extends  from  the  caecum,  or  com¬ 
mencement  of  the  large  intestine,  in  the  lower  right-hand 
part  of  the  abdomen  in  a  direction  which  varies  in  different 
individuals.  Its  walls  contain  much  lymphoid  tissue,  and 
its  cavity  normally  communicates  with  that  of  the  caecum, 
of  which  it  represents  an  atrophied  terminal  part.  It  has 
no  useful  function.  Cf.  appendicitis.  —  v.  body ,Bot..  a  scole- 
cite.  —  v.  process.  Anat.  a  The  part  of  the  median  lobe  of  the 
cerebellum  which  appears  on  the  upper  or  lower  surface 
of  the  cerebellum.  These  parts  are  specifically  distin¬ 
guished  as  the  superior  and  inferior  vermiform  processes, 
the  former  slightly  prominent,  the  latter  sunk  in  the  val¬ 
lecula.  b  The  median  lobe  or  part  of  the  cerebellum. 

ver  mif'U  gal  (ver-nfff'u-g&l),  a.  [L.  vermis  a  worm  -f- 
fugare  to  drive  away,  fr.  fugere  to  flee.  See  worm  ;  fugi¬ 
tive.]  Med.  Tending  to  prevent,  destroy,  or  expel,  worms; 
anthelmintic. 

ver'mi-fuge  (vGr'mT-fuj),  n.  [Cf.  F.  vermifuge.  See  ver¬ 
mifugal.]  Med.  A  medicine  or  substance  that  expels  worms 
from  animal  bodies;  an  anthelmintic. 

ver-mil'ion  (ver-mTl'yftn),  7i.  [F.  vermilion.  See  vermeil.] 

1.  The  cochineal  insect;  also,  the  dye  from  it;  vermeil.  Obs. 

2.  A  bright  red  pigment  consisting  of  mercuric  sulphide 
(HgS)  obtained  from  the  mineral  cinnabar  or  prepared 
in  either  the  wet  or  the  dry  way.  It  varies  from  crimson 
when  coarse-grained  to  nearly  orange  when  finely  divided. 
It  is  highly  valued  by  painters,  and  is  also  much  used 
in  coloring  sealing  wax,  in  printing,  etc.  Mock  vermilion, 
American  vermilion,  and  Austrian  vermilion  consist  of  basic 
chromate  of  lead.  Sometimes  American  vermilion  is  also  ap¬ 
plied  to  an  eosin  vermilionette  on  red  lead.  Para  vermilion 
is  an  organic  red  precipitated  on  an  inert  base  ;  radium  ver¬ 
milion  is  a  red  lead  coated  with  an  organic  color ;  antimony 
vermilion  (which  see)  is  antimony  trisulphide. 

3.  Hence,  a  red  color  like  the  pigment ;  a  lively  and  bril¬ 
liant  red  ;  as,  cheeks  of  vermilion. 


Vermiculated  Work. 


4-  Vermilion-colored  cloth.  Obs. 

5.  =  vermeil,  4. 

ver-mirion,  v.  t. ;  ver-mil'ioned  (-yttnd) ;  ver-mil'ion-ing. 
To  color  with  vermilion,  or  as  if  with  vermilion ;  to  dye 
red  ;  to  cover  with  a  delicate  red. 

ver-mil'ion,  a.  Of  the  color  vermilion, 
vermilion  flycatcher, any  of  sev¬ 
eral  American  flycatchers  of 
the  genus  Purocephalus  hav¬ 
ing  in  the  adult  male  bright 
scarlet  and  brownish  gray  or 
black  plumage.  One  of  them 
(P.  rubineus  mexicanus)  is 
found  as  far  north  as  south¬ 
ern  Texas  and  Arizona.  —  V. 

Sea,  the  Gulf  of  California, 
formerly  so  called  from  its  ^ 
red  color,  due  to  infusoria.  '  ermilion  flycatcher.  (J) 

ver-miTion-ette'  (-St'),  n.  [vermilion  -f  -ette.  ]  A  substi¬ 
tute  for  the  pigment  vermilion,  made  by  precipitating  eosin 
or  a  similar  dye  upon  a  white  base,  as  barium  sulphate,  or 
on  a  mixture  of  this  with  orange  lead. 

ver'min  (vGr'min),  n.  sing.  &  pi.;  chiefly  in  pi.  [ME.  ver- 
mine,  F .vermine,  fr.  L.  vermis  worm;  cf.  LL.  vermen  worm, 
L.  verminosus  full  of  worms.  See  vermicular,  worm.] 
1.  Any  noxious,  mischievous,  or  disgusting  animal.  Obs. 


2.  Specif.:  Such  an  animal, or  esp. such  animals  collectively, 

when  of  small  size,  of  common  occurrence,  aud  difficult  to 
control.  Various  insects,  as  flies,  lice,  bedbugs,  fleas,  etc., 
various  mammals,  as  rats,  mice,  weasels,  etc.,  and  some¬ 
times  such  birds  as  hawks  and  owls,  are  classed  as  vermin. 
“  Cruel  hounds  or  some  foul  vermin .”  Chaucer. 

3.  Hence,  in  contempt,  a  noxious  human  being,  or  such 

persons  collectively.  “  Base  vermin .”  Hudibras. 

ver'ml-na'tion  (vGr'mi-na'shun),  n.  [L.  verminatio  the 
worms,  a  disease  of  animals,  a  crawling,  itching  pain.]  In¬ 
festation  with  worms ;  Med.,  the  diseased  state  due  to  this. 
ver'min-OUS  (vGr'mT-nws),  a.  [L.  verminosus ,  fr.  vermis 
a  worm  :  cf.  F.  vermineux .]  1.  Consisting  of  vermin  ;  of 

the  nature  of  vermin  ;  noxious  ;  as,  a  verminous  brood. 

2.  Tending  to  breed  vermin  ;  infested  by  vermin;  as,  ver - 
minous  garbage  ;  a  dirty  verminous  cellar. 

3.  Caused  by  vermin  ;  as,  verminous  disease. 

—  ver'min-ous-ly,  adv.  —  ver'min-ous  ness,  n. 
ver-miv'o-rous  (ver-mlv'o-ras),  a.  [L.  vermis  a  worm  -f- 
E.  - vorous.']  Feeding  on  worms. — ver-miv'0-r0US-n€SS,w. 
ver'muth,  ver'mouth  (vGr'mooth),  n.  [F.  vermout ;  cf. 
It.  vermut.~\  A  liqueur  made  from  a  fortified  white  wine, 
and  flavored  with  wormwood  and  other  substances. 
ver-nac'U-lar  (ver-nXk'u-ldr),  a.  [L.  vernaculus  born  in 
one’s  house,  native,  fr.  verna  a  slave  born  in  his  master’s 
house,  a  native,  prob.  akin  to  Skr.  vas  to  dwell,  E.  was.] 

1.  Belonging  to  the  country  of  one’s  birth  ;  one’s  ow  n  by 
birth  or  nature  ;  native  ;  indigenous  ;  —  now  almost  solely 
of  language  ;  as,  English  is  our  vernacular  tongue  ;  hence, 
of  or  pert,  to  one’s  native  speech. 

Which  in  our  vermicular  idiom  may  be  thus  interpreted.  Pope. 

2.  Characteristic  of  a  locality;  local ;  as,  a  house  of  ver¬ 
nacular  construction.  “  A  vernacular  disease.”  Harvey. 

ver-nac'U-lar,  n.  The  vernacular  language  ;  one’s  mother 
tongue ;  often,  the  common  mode  of  expression  in  a  par¬ 
ticular  locality,  or,  by  extension,  in  a  particular  trade,  etc. 
ver-nac'u-lar-ism  (-Tz’m),  n.  1.  A  vernacular  word  or 
idiom. 

2.  Use  of  vernacular  language. 
ver-nac'u-lar-ize(-iz),  v.  t.  ;  -ized  (-Izd) ;  -iz'iNG(-Tz'Tng). 
To  make  vernacular;  to  vernaculate.  —  ver-nac'U-lar-i- 
za'tion(  l-za'slmn ;  -i-za'shwn),  n. 
ver'nal  (vGr'nal),  a.  [L.  vemalis,  fr.  vernus  vernal,  ver 
spring  ;  akin  to  Gr.  cap,  Skr.  vasanta ,  Icel.  var,  and  peril, 
to  E.  Faster ,  east.~\  1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  spring ;  ap¬ 
pearing  or  occurring  in  the  spring  ;  as,  vernal  bloom  ;  the 
vernal  migration  of  birds  “  Vernal  flowers.”  Milton. 
2.  Belonging  to  youth,  the  spring  of  life. 

And  seems  it  hard  thy  venial  years 
Few  vernal  joys  can  show  ?  Kehle. 

vernal  equinox.  Astron.  See  equinox,  1.  —  v.  grass,  a  slender 
European  grass  (Anthoxanthum  odoratum)  pro¬ 
ducing  narrow'  spikelike  panicles  in  early 
spring.  It  is  often  planted  with  other  grasses 
for  the  delicate  fragrance  (due  to  coumarin) 
which  it  yields  when  dry.  Called  also  sweet  ver¬ 
nal  grass.  —  v.  point.  See  equinoctial  points. — 
v.  signs,  Aslron.,  the  signs  Aries,  Tc — A 
Gemini,  in  which  the  sun  appears  b 
vernal  equinox  and  summer  solstice. - 
grass.  =  whitlow  grass  a. 
ver-na'tion  (ver-na'shwn),  n.  [F.  ve 
L.  vematio  the  sloughing  of  the  skin 
Bot.  The  disposition  or  method  of 
arrangement  of  foliage  leaves  within 
the  bud ;  prefoliation.  The  prin¬ 
cipal  types  of  vernation  are  desig¬ 
nated  by  the  adjectives  plicate,  val- 
rate ,  condu plicate ,  involute,  revo¬ 
lute,  convolute ,  reclinate ,  circinate. 

See  these,  and  cf .  aestivation. 

Ver'ner’s  law  (vgr'nSrz).  Philol. 

A  statement,  propounded  by  the 
Danish  philologist  Karl  Verner  in 
1875, which  explains  certain  apparent 
exceptions  to  Grimm’s  law  by  the 
original  position  of  the  accent. 

Primitive  Indo-European  k,  t,p ,  be¬ 
came  first  in  Teutonic  A,  th,f ,  and 
appear  without  further  change  in  '  ernal  Grass, 
old  Teutonic,  if  the  accent  rested  on  the  preceding  sylla¬ 
ble  ;  but  these  sounds  became  voiced  and  produced  g ,  d,  bt 
if  the  accent  was  originally  on  a  different  syllable.  Simi¬ 
larly  s  either  remained  unchanged,  or  it  became  z  and 
later  r.  Example  :  Skt.  sapta  (accent  on  ultima),  Gr.  enra, 
Gothic  si&un  (seven).  Examples  in  English  are  dead  by 
the  side  of  death,  to  rise  and  to  rear. 


ver'ni-er  (vflr'nT-er),n.  [After  Pierre  Vernier,  who  invented 
it  in  1631.]  A  short  scale  made  to  slide  along  the  divi¬ 
sions  of  a  graduated  instrument,  as  the  limb  of  a  sextant, 
or  the  scale  of  a  barometer,  for  indicating  parts  of  divi¬ 
sions.  It  is  so  grad¬ 
uated  that  a  certain 
convenient  number  of 
its  divisions  are  just 
equal  to  a  certain 

number,  either  one ,  _  ,  _  ,  „  __ 

less  or  one  more,  of  Vmier.  A  Regular  Scale  ;  B  Vernier 
the  divisions  of  them-  Scale»  indicating  measurement  of  27.4. 
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ver'i  airn'l-la-ry  (-BYm'Y-lft-rY), 
a.,  ve-ria'i-mile.  a..  ver'l-si-mil'- 
1-tu'di-na-ry  ( v?r' Y-sY-m  il'  i  -til  '- 
dY-nU-rY),  a.,  veri  s  i  m'i-1  o  us 
(-sTm'Y-lus),  a.  Verisimilar.  All 
Ohs. 

ver'i-si-miri-ty  (-sY-mYl'Y-tY),  n. 
Verisimilitude.  Obs.  [fresh.  I 
verisore.  Obs.  com  par.  of | 
ver'i-ta-bl.  Veritable.  Ref.  Sp. 

||  ve'ri-tas  cog-nPti-o'nis  ( vSr'- 
Y-t&s  kOg-nlsrPT-o'nYs).  [LL.] 
Truth  of  cognition;  thecontorm- 
ity  of  knowledge  with  reality. 

||  ve'rl-tas  en'tia.  [LL.,  fit., 
truth  of  being.]  Metaphysical 
truth.  See  tri  th,  4  a. 

]|  ve'ri-tas  o'di-um  pa'rit.  [L.] 
Truth  creates  hatred. 

Terence  ( Andrxa ,  I.  i.  41). 
||  v  e'r  i-t  a  s  pro^o-BPti-o'nls 
(prrtp/0-zY8h/Y-o'n'ls).  [L.]  The 
truth  of  a  proposition  ;  logical 
truth.  See  truth,  4  a 
||  ve'ri-taa  sig'ni.  [L.l  Truth 
of  a  symbol  ;  the  trutn  of  an 
adequate  representation. 

||  ve'ri-tas  tem'po-ris  fi'li-a 
di'ci-tur  (f  Y  l'Y-a  dYs'Y-tfir). 
[L.]  Truth  is  called  the  daughter 
of  time. 

||  ve'rl-ta'tiB  Blm'plex  o-ra'- 


ti-o  eat  (vffr'Y-ta'tYs).  [L.]  The 
language  of  truth  is  simple. 

|l  vtPrFtd'  sans  peur'  (va're'ta' 
sii.N  pQr').  [F.J  Truth  without 
fear. 

ver'i-tist  (vSr'Y-tYst),  n.  [See 
verity.]  One  who  insists  on 
the  truth.  —  ver'i-tiBm  (-tYz’m), 
n.  Rare. 

ver'Juice  (vQr'jdos),  v.  t.  To 
acidify  with  or  as  with  verjuice, 
verk.  +  work. 
ver'let.  +  varlet. 
verliche.  fekly. 
verlichede.  *1*  ferlihead. 
verloffe.  furlough. 

vermaill.  vermeil. 

ver-meiled',  a.  See  vermiled. 
vermelet,  a.  [OF.  vermeillet.] 
Red.  Ohs. 
vermen.  ^  vermin. 

II  ver-mengTng  ( v?r-m?ng'Yng), 
n.  [D.,  a  mixing.]  Dutch  Lair. 
Lit.,  mingling  ;  —  used  to  desig¬ 
nate  the  extinction  of  a  debt  by 
the  debtor  and  creditor  becom¬ 
ing  the  same  person,  as  where 
the  debtor  becomes  the  heir  of 
the  creditor. 

ver'me-ol'o-gy  (vflr'me-bl'fi-jY), 
v.  [L.  vermes  worms  +  E.  -logy.) 
Zool.  Helminthology.  Rare.— 


ver/me  ol'o-giBt  (-jTst),  n.  Rare. 
vermeon.  +  vermilion. 
ver'mi-an  (vflr'mY-rtn),  a.  ISee 
V  ermes.]  Like,  or  pertaining  to, 
a  worm  or  the  Vermes, 
ver-mi'eioua.  ver-mi'ceous  (v5r- 
mYsh'tZs),  a.  [L.  vermis  a  worm.) 
Wormy.  R.  [vermicule  a.  [ 

ver'mi-cle  (vflr'mY-k'l),  u.  =| 
vermicle,  n.  [L.  (Vulgate)  ver¬ 
micellis.)  Vermilion  ;  red  cloth. 
Ohs.  [latedwork.I 

vermicular  work.  =vermicu-| 
ver-mic'u-lat/ed  (v?r-mYk'0- 
lat^d),/!.  a.  Vermiculnte. 
ver'mi-cule  (vtir'mY-kal),  n.  [L. 
vermicellis ,  dim.  of  vermis  a 
worm.  See  vermicular.]  a  A 
small  worm  or  insect  larva; 
also,  a  wormlike  body.  Rare. 
b  Biol.  An  obkinete. 
ver-mic'u-lose  (v5r-mYk'fl-l5s), 
ver-mic'u-louB  (-Imb),  a.  [L. 
vermiculoses.  See  vermicule.] 
Rare,  a  Worm v.  b  Wormlike. 
— ver-mic  u-los r'i-ty(  -15s'Y-tY ),n. 
ver  mi  for'mal  ( v  fl  Pm  Y-f  6  r'- 
mrtl),  a.  Vermiform.  Ohs. 

Ver  mi-for'mi  a  (-fdr'mY-d),  v. 
pi  [NL.]  Zool.  A  division  of 
Molluscoida  consisting  of  the 
genus  Phoroms  (which  see). 


ver'mi-for'ml-ty  (-m  Y-tY),  n. 
Quality  of  being  vermiform.  R. 
ver-mif'u-gouB  (vgr-rnYf'D-gus), 
a.  Vermifugal.  Ohs. 
ver'mi-grade  (vQr'mY-grad),  a. 
[L.  vermis  worm  -f  gradi  to 
step.)  Creeping  like  a  worm, 
ver 'mil.  +  vermeil. 
ver'miled  (vQr'mYld),  a.  [See 
vermeil.]  Adorned;  flour¬ 
ished  ;  vermiculated.  Ohs. 

Ver  mi-Iin'gui  a  (vftr'mY-lYi)'- 
gwY -a),  n.  id.  Also  Ver'mi-lin'- 
gues  (  gwez).  [NL.  ;  L.  vermis 
worm  4-  lingua .tongue.]  Zool.  a 
A  group  containing  the  Ameri¬ 
can  anteaters  alone  or  also  the 
aard-varks  and  pangolins,  b  A 
division  of  lizards  consisting  of 
the  chameleons.  —  ver  mi-lin'- 
gui-al  (-gwY-tfl).  a. 
ver-mil'lion,  ver-miPlion-ette'. 

Vars.  Of  VERMILION,  V  E  K  MIL- 

ionette.  [meil.  Obs.  I 

ver'mi-ly  (vflr'mY-lY),  n.  Ver-| 
ver'min,  v.  t.  To  free  from 
vermin  Ohs. 

ver'mi-nate  (-mY-nat),  v.  t.  [L. 
vermivare  to  have  worms,  fr. 
vermis  a  worm.)  To  breed,  or 
to  become  infested  with. vermin. 
—  vex^mi-na'tion  (-na'shun),  n. 


ver'min-er,  n.  A  dog  that  hunts 
vermin  ;  specif.,  a  terrier.  Ohs. 
ver'  mi-nif'er-ous  ( vOr'mY-nYf '- 
?r-tfs),  a.  I  vermin  -f  -ferous.) 
Rearing,  or  breeding,  vermin. 
ver'min-ly,rt.  Like  vermin.  Obs. 
ver-mip'a-rous  (vSr-mYp'd-rwB), 
a.  [L.  vermis  a  worm  +  E.  -pa¬ 
rous.  1  Producing  worms.  —  ver- 
mip'a-rous-neBB,  n.  Obs.  or  R. 
y  ver'mis  (vftr'mYs),  n.  [L.]  a 
A  worm,  b  Anat.=  vermiform 
process  (of  the  cerebellum). 

||  ver'mou/lu'  (v?  r'm  do'l  u'), 
fr  in.  vermou^ue'  (-lii'),  a.  [F.] 
Worm-eaten. 

ver-nae'eia  (vgr-nat'cha),  n. 

It.l  A  strong,  sweet,  white  wine 
of  Italy,  esp.  Sardinia, 
ver'na-cle  (vQr'nd-k’l),  n.  [L. 
vernaculus  native.]  A  vernacu¬ 
lar  expression.  Rare. 
ver'na-cle  (vflr'nd-k’l),  n.  Obs. 
or  rare  var.  of  vkrnicle. 
ver-nac^-lar'i-ty  (v  5  r-n  fi  k'fl- 
lftr'T-tY),  n.  =  vernacularism. 
ver-nac'u-lar-ly,  adv.  of  v  e  r- 

NACULAR.  See -LY. 
ver-nac'u-lar-neBB.  rt.  See -ness. 
ver-nac'u  la-ry  (v?r-nRk'fl-lft- 
rY),  a.  Vernacular.  Obs. 
ver-nac'u-late(-lat),v.  t.  V  t.  To 


express  in,  or  to  use,  the  vernac¬ 
ular  idiom.  Rare.  [Obs.l 

vernacule,  a.  Vernaculn  r.| 
ver-nac'u-lous  (v?r-nSk'fl-l?7s), 
a.  [L.  vernaculus.  See  ver¬ 
nacular.]  1.  Vernacular.  Ohs. 
2.  [L.  vernaciih ,  pi.,  buffoons, 
jesters.]  Scoffing ;  scurrilous. 
A  Lat  imam  Ohs. 
ver'nage  (vOr'nftj ).  n.  [OF.,  fr. 
It.  vernaccta.)  A  kind  of  Ital¬ 
ian  wine  ;  vernaccia.  Obs. 
ver'nal-ly,  adv.  of  vernal. 
ver'nant  (vflr'ndnt),  n.  [OF. 
vernant,  L.  vernans,  p.  nr.,  de- 
riv.  of  ver  spring.]  Flourish¬ 
ing,  as  in  spring  ;  vernal.  Obs. 
ver'nate  (-nat),  v.  i.  [See  ver¬ 
nant.]  To  become  young.  Obs. 

(ver-neuk'  (fPr-nflk'),  r.  t.  fir  i. 
In  South  Africa,  fr.  Flemish  & 
).  dial,  vemeuken  to  hinder,  to 
cheat.)  To  humbug  ;  — not  used 
in  the  infinitive.— ver-neuk'er-y 
(-Sr-Y),  n.  Both  Collog..  So. 
Africa. 

ver'ni-cle  (vflr'nY-k’l),  n.  [OF. 
v ernicle,  veronicle ,  veroniqne.) 
=  1st  VERONICA.  Obs. 
ver'ni-co8e  (-kos),  a.  [See  var¬ 
nish.]  Bot.  Brilliantly  polished, 
as  some  leaves. 


ale,  senate,  c&re,  am,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofa ;  eve,  event,  8nd,  recent,  maker ;  Ice,  Ill ;  old,  ftbey,  ovb,  5dd,  s&ft,  connect ;  use.  unite,  urn,  up,  circus,  menu  , 

U  Foreign  Word,  f  Obsolete  Variant  of.  ■+■  combined  with.  =  equals. 
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strument,  so  that  parts  of  a  division  are  determined  by  ob- 
serving  what  hue  on  the  vernier  coincides  with  a  line  on 
the  instrument. 

ver'ni-er  (vQr'nT-er),  a.  Having  or  comprising  a  vernier  ; 
said  of  various  instruments,  as  a  vernier  caliper,  a  caliper 
having  a  vernier  ;  vernier  compass,  vernier  telescope,  etc. 
vernier  chronoscope.  A  chronoscope  consisting  essen¬ 
tially  of  two  pendulums  differing  slightly  in  length.  A 
binull  interval  ot  time  elapsing  between  the  release  of  the  fir«t 
and  that  ot  the  second  is  indicated  bvthe  number  of  swings  neces¬ 
sary  to  bring  them  into  (momentary  )  unison.  The  pnuciple  is 
that  of  the  vernier,  upplied  to  time.  See  chronoscope,  lUust 
ver'nlle  (vQr'nll ;  see  -ile),  n.  [L.  reniilis  servile.  See  ver¬ 
nacular.]  Suiting  a  slave;  servile;  obsequious.  Hare,  — 
ver  nil'i-ty  (ver-nil'T-tT),  n.  Rare. 

Ver-no'ni  a  (ver-no'nT-a),  n.  [NL.,  after  William  Vernon, 
vho  sent  plants  to  Petiver  from  Maryland.]  Bot.  A  huge 
genus  of  asteraceoup  herbs  or  shrubs,  the  iromveeds,  hav¬ 
ing  alternate  leaves  and  terminal  cymose  heads  of  perfect 
tubular  flowers,  mostly  red  or  purple,  the  pappus  in  several 
series.  The  species  are  widely  distributed,  chiefly  in  trop¬ 
ical  regions,  esp.  in  South  America  and  Africa, 
rer-no  ni  a'ceous  (-a'slwts),  a.  Pert,  to  the  genus  Verno- 
nia  or  the  tribe,  Ver  no  ni  a'ce  »  (-se-e),  which  it  typifies. 
II  Ver-nunlt'  (fgr-n<x>nft'),  n.  [G.]  Ger.  Philos.  Reason, 
conceived  as  the  highest  faculty  of  the  mind,  dealing  with 
infinite  andjndependent  being  ; — disting,  from  Verstand. 
Ve-ro'na  (ve-ro'nd  ;  It.  va-ro'na),  n.  A  city  of  Italy.  — Ve¬ 
rona  brown,  a  reddish  brown  pigment  made  by  calcining  a 
ferruginous  earth.  — V.  earth, V.  green,  a  kind  of  terre-verte 
found  near  Verona.  —V.  serge,  a  thin  twilled  cloth  of  worst¬ 
ed  and  cotton.  — V.  yellow,  a  variety  of  patent  yellow. 
Vero-nese'  (vgr'6-nez' ;  -lies'),  a.  [It.  Veronese.']  Of  or 
pertaining  to  Verona,  in  Italy.  —  n.  sing.  &  pi.  A  native 
or  natives  of  Verona.  —  Veronese  green,  viridian. 
ve-ron'i-ca  (ve-r5n'T-ka),  n.  [LL.;  —  from  Veronica,  in  an 
old  legend  the  name  of  a  woman  who,  as  Christ  carried  the 
cross,  wiped  his  face  with  a  cloth  which  received  an  imprint 
of  his  countenance  ;  Veronica  is  fr.  Gr.  Bepovucq,  BcpeviKt), 
dial,  form  (Macedonian)  for  Gr.  epeviicq,  lit.,  carrying  off 
victory,  victorious,  the  same  word  as  the  name  of  the  town 
Berenice.  Cf.  varnish.]  A  representation  of  the  face  of 
Christ  on  the  alleged  handkerchief  of  Saint  Veronica,  pre¬ 
served  at  Rome  ;  hence,  a  representation  of  this  portrait, 
or  a  similar  representation  of  Christ’s  face.  Cf.  sudarium. 
Vo  ronl-ca,  n.  [NL.  Veronica,  Vetonica;  confused  with 
1st  veronica.  Cf.  betony.]  Bot.  A  large  genus  of  herbs, 
and  sometimes  shrubs  or  trees,  of  wide  distribution ;  the 
speedwells.  They  have  small  pinK,  white,  blue,  or  purple 
flowers  with  a  4-lobed,  rotate  corolla,  two  stamens,  and  a 
compressed  capsule.  Several  species,  as  V.  officinalis  and  V. 
serpy/lifolia ,  are  almost  cosmopolitan  weeds;  a  few,  esp. 
certain  endemic  shrubs  of  New  Zealand,  are  cultivated, 
ver-ru'ca  (vg-roo'kd),  n.;  L.  pi.  -c.e  (-se).  [L.  Cf.  verru¬ 
gas.]  a  A  wart.  b  Zool.  A  wartlike  elevation  on  a  surface. 
Ver  ru-ca'no  (vgr'oo-ka'no),  n.  [It.,  fr.  Mount  Umv/ca  near 
Pisa,  where  a  similar  conglomerate  is  found.]  Geol.  The 
rock  constituting  a  series  of  strata  in  the  Alps,  the  age  of 
which  is  not  well  defined.  The  strata  are  Carboniferous  in 
part,  but  the  series  seems  to  represent  a  peculiar  local  phase 
of  deposition  persisting  through  more  than  one  period, 
ver-m'ci-form  (vg-roo'sT-f6rm),  a.  [L.  verruca  wart-f-  E. 
-form.]  Shaped  like  a  wart  or  warts, 
ver'ru  cose  (vSr'do-kos),  a.  [L.  verrucosus,  fr.  verruca  a 
wart.]  Covered  with  wartlike  elevations;  warty;  as,  a 
v errucose  capsule.  —  ver'ru-cose'ness  (-kos'ngs),  n. 
ver'ru-COS'i  ty  (-kos't-tY),  n.  ;  pi.  -ties  (-tiz).  Med.  Con¬ 
dition  of  being  covered  with  warts  ;  also,  a  wart, 
ver-ru'gas  (vS-roo'gas),  n.pl.  [Sp.,  warts.  Cf.  verruca.] 
Med.  An  endemic  disease  occurring  in  the  Andes  in  Peru, 
characterized  by  warty  tumors  which  ulcerate  and  bleed. 
It  is  attended  with  febrile  symptoms,  is  probably  due  to 
a  special  bacillus,  and  is  often  fatal.  Called  also  Oroya 
fever,  Peruvian  tearls.  See  framb<esia. 
ver'sant  (vGr'sant),  n.  [F.]  The  slope  of  a  side  of  a  moun¬ 
tain  chain  ;  lienee,  the  general  slope  of  a  country  ;  aspect, 
ver'sa-tile  (-sd-tTl ;  -til ;  see  -ile),  a.  [L.  versatilis,  fr.  ver- 
save  to  turn  around,  v.  freq.  of  verier e :  cf.  F.  versatile. 
See  version.]  1  Capable  of  being  turned  round.  Now  Rare. 

2.  Specif.:  a  Bot.  Attached  at  or  near  the  middle,  so  as 
to  awing  freely ;  as,  a  versatile  anther, 
b  Zool.  (1)  Capable  of  turning  forward 
or  backward ;  reversible  ;  as,  a  versatile 
toe  of  a  bird.  (2)  Capable  of  moving  lat¬ 
erally  and  up  and  down,  as  antennae. 

3  Liable  to  be  turned  in  opinion;  change¬ 
able  ;  variable  ;  unsteady  ;  inconstant ;  as, 
a  versatile  disposition.  Now  Rare.  Versatile  An- 

4.  Turning  with  ease  from  one  thing  to  thers  of  Passion 
another  ;  having  aptitude  for  new  tasks,  or  * lower 
facility  in  various  subjects:  many-sided;  as,  versatile  genius. 

The  quick  and  versatile  [Charles]  Montagu.  Macaulay. 

—  ver'sa-tile-ly,  adv.  —  ver'sa-tile-ness,  n. 


ver  aa-tll'i  ty  (vGr'sa-til'T-tT),  n. ;  pi.  -TIES  (-tiz).  [Cf.  F. 
versatilUe .]  Quality  or  state  of  being  versatile  ;  versatile¬ 
ness. 

verse  (vGrs),  n.  [ME.  vers,fers,  AS .fers,  combined  with 
F.  vers  (in  OF.  also,  a  division  of  a  poem,  a  stanza) ;  both 
fr.  L.  versus  a  furrow,  a  row,  a  line  in  writing,  and,  in 
poetry,  a  verse,  fr.  vertere,  ver  sum,  to  turn,  to  turn  round 
(akin  to  E.  worth  to  become  ;  see  version),  or  peril,  fr. 
ver r ere,  versum,  to  sw  eep,  scrape,  drag  (cf.  war).]  1.  Pros. 
a  A  line  consisting  of  a  certain  number  and  disposition  of 
metrical  feet  (see  foot,  n.,  14).  A  verse  is  described  as 
hexameter,  pentameter,  etc.,  from  the  number  of  its  feet; 
iambic,  dactylic,  etc.,  according  to  the  kind  of  feet;  Alcaic, 
Arc/iilochian,  etc.,  from  the  inventor  of  its  particular 
torm  ;  epic,  heroic,  stanzaic.  slichic,  etc.,  from  its  use  ;  cal- 
aleclic,  rimed,  alliterative,  logacedic,  etc.,  according  to  its 
structure,  b  Metrical  arrangement  ana  language ;  that 
which  is  composed  in  metrical  form ;  versification ;  poetry. 

Such  prompt  eloquence 

Flowed  from  their  lips  in  prose  or  numerous  verse.  Milton. 
C  A  piece  of  poetry.  This  verse  be  thine.”  Pope. 

2.  A  short  division  of  any  composition.  Specif.:  a  A  stan¬ 
za  ;  a  stave ;  as,  a  hymn  of  four  verses.  See  Syn.  b 
Bib.  One  of  the  short  divisions  of  the  chapters  in  the  Old 
a*}d  New  Testaments.  The  author  of  the  division  of  the 
Old  Testament  into  verses  is  not  known.  The  New  Testa¬ 
ment  was  first  divided  into  verses  by  Robert  Stephens  [or 
AV*e>me],  a  French  printer, in  an  edition  printed  at  Geneva, 
in  1551.  c  Music.  A  portion  of  an  anthem  or  service  to  be 
performed  by  a  single  voice  to  each  part. 

Syn.  —  Verse,  stanza.  A  verse  is  properly  a  single  met¬ 
rical  line;  a  stanza  is  a  combination  or  arrangement 
(commonly  recurrent)  of  verses.  The  popular  use  of  verse 
in  the  sense  of  stanza  is  contrary  to  the  best  usage, 
verse  anthem-  Eng.  Ch.  Musi< ■.  An  antliem  for  solo  voices, 
as  distinguished  from  a  full  anthem,  for  chorus.  Also,  an 
anthem  beginning  with  a  verse  or  a  passage  for  solo  voices, 
versed  (vGrst),  a.  [Cf.  F.  verse,  L.  versatus,  p  p.  of  ver- 
sar i,  versa  re.  See  versant,  g.]  Acquainted  or  familiar, 
from  experience,  study,  practice,  etc.  ;  skilled  ;  practiced. 

Deep  versed  in  books  and  shallow  in  himself.  Milton. 
Syn.  —  See  conversant. 

versed,  a.  [L.  versus  turned,  p.  p.  of  vertere.  See  1st 
versed  ]  Math.  Turned. — versed  sine,  that  part  of  the 
diameter  of  a  unit  circle  beween  the  foot  of  the  sine  and 
the  arc ;  the  remainder  on  subtracting  the  cosine  of  an 
angle  from  1.  See  trigonometrical  function. 
verse'mon  ger  (vArs'inur/ger),  n.  A  writer  of  verses  ; 
esp.,  a  writer  of  commonplace  poetry;  a  poetaster, 
verse  service.  Eng.  Ch.  Music.  A  service  sung  by  solo 
voices.  Cf.  verse  anthem. 

vers'et  (vdr'sSt;  ver-sgt'),  n.  [F.]  1.  A  verse;  versicle.  Obs. 
2.  Music.  A  short  composition  for  the  organ  suited  to 
serve  as  an  interlude  or  prelude  in  a  church  service, 
ver'si  Cle  (vflr'sT-k’l),  n.  [L.  versiculus,  dim.  of  versus. 
See  verse.]  A  little  verse ;  specif. :  a  Liturgies.  A  short 
verse  or  sentence  said  or  sung  in  public  worship  by  the 
priest  or  minister,  and  followed  by  a  response  from 
the  people;  —  indicated  by  the  sign  a.  b  A  line  of 
poetry  or  a  short  poem  ;  —  usually  derogatory, 
ver'si  cor  or,  or  -colour  (kfiPer),  a.  [L.  versicolor  ;  ver - 
sare  to  change  -f-  color  color.]  1.  Having  various  colors  ; 
variegated  ;  party-colored  ;  as,  versicolor  flowers. 

2.  Changeable  in  color;  chameleonlike;  iridescent;  as, 
versicolor  silk  ;  antique  versicolor  glass. 
ver-sic'u-Iar  (ver-slk'u-ldr),  a.  [See  versicle.]  Of  or 
pert,  to  verses  ;  designating  distinct  divisions  of  a  writing, 
ver'si  fi  ca'tion  (vGr/si-fi-ka'shwn),  n.  [L.  versificatio: 
cf.  F.  versification.']  Act,  art,  or  practice,  of  versifying, 
or  making  verses  ;  metrical  composition  ;  prosody, 
ver'si-fi  er  (vGr'sT-fl'er),  n.  1.  One  who  versifies,  or 
makes  verses  ;  as,  not  every  versifier  is  a  poet. 

2.  One  who  converts  into  verse;  esp.,  one  who  versifies 
prose  ;  as,  Dr.  Watts  was  a,  versifier  of  the  Psalms, 
ver'si-fy  (-fl),  v  i. ;  -si-fied  (-fid) ;  -si-fy'ing  (-fl'Tng). 
[ME.  v ersifien,  F.  versifier,  L.  versificare  ;  versus  a  verse 
-ficare  to  make.  See  verse  ;  -fy.]  To  make  verses. 

1  ’ll  versify  in  spite,  and  do  my  best  Dryden 
ver'si  fy,  v.  t.  1.  To  turn  into  verse  ;  to  render  into  met¬ 
rical  form  ;  as,  to  versify  the  Psalms.  Chaucer. 

2.  To  relate  or  describe  in  verse  ;  to  compose  in  verse. 

I  ’ll  versify  the  truth,  not  poetize.  Daniel 

ver'sion  (vGr'shrm),  n.  [F.,fr.  L.  vertere ,  versum,  to  turn, 
to  change,  to  translate,  akin  to  E.  worth  to  become.  See 
worth  to  become ;  cf.  advertise,  averse,  controversy, 

CONVERT,  DIVERS,  INVERT,  OBVERSE,  PROSE,  SUZERAIN,  VERSE, 

vortex.]  1.  A  change  of  form,  direction,  or  the  like;  trans¬ 
formation  ;  conversion  ;  turning.  Obs.  or  R. 

The  version  of  air  into  water.  Bacon. 

2.  Act  of  translating  from  one  language  into  another.  R. 

3.  A  translation  ;  that  which  is  rendered  from  another 
language  ;  specif.,  a  translation  or  rendering  of  the  Bible 
or  a  part  of  it.  The  most  important  of  modern  versions  of  the 
Old  and  New  Testaments  are  mentioned  under  bible.  Impor¬ 
tant  ancient  versions  are  :  Alexandrian  version,  the  Septuagint. 


Aramaic  versions,  including  the  Targums,  and  others  of  minor 
importance.  Armenian  version  (whole  Bible),  begun  about  400 
a.  L>.,  the  Old  Testament  bused  on  the  Septuagint,  and  the  New 
first  made  irom  Syriac  und  then  revised  by  Greek  texts.  Coptic 
versions,  including  chiefiy  the  Sahidic,  Bohuiric ,  and  Middle 
Egyptian  versions.  Of  these  the  New  Testament  vert-ions  seem 
to  be  bused  on  some  Greek  text  :  the  Old  Testament  is  bustd  on 
the  Septuagint.  It  is  thought  that  they  date,  in  part  at  least, 
from  the  2d  century  a.  d.,  and  that  the  Sahidic  New  Testament 
was  translated  first.  Ethiopic.  or  Geez.  version  (whole  Bible), 
based  on  a  Greek  original,  probably  the  Septuagint  ior  the  Old 
Testament.  It  seems  to  have  been  completed  before  the  7th  cen¬ 
tury.  The  Ethiopic  Old  Testament  has  from  the  earliest  times 
been  universally  used  in  all  branches  of  the  Abyssinian  Church. 
Georgian  version  (whole  Bible),  of  the  5th  or  Oth  century,  made 
from  the  Greek.  Gothic  version  (whole  Bible),  completed  about 
400  a.  d.,  largely  made  by  Bishop  l  Ifilas.  Only  fragments  are 
extant.  Greek  versions,  including  the  Septuagint  (see  Sei*- 
tuagint,  below)  and  others;  as:  Aqui  la's  version  (Old  Testa¬ 
ment),  in  Greek,  done  in  the  2d  century  by  one  Aquila  of  Pon- 
tus.  Syntmarhus's  version  (Old  Testament),  in  Greek,  probably 
done  in  the  2d  century  a.  i>.  Who  Symmachus  w  as  is  uncertain. 
Italic  version  (whole  Bible),  the  Old  Latin  text  or  version  re¬ 
vised  by  Jerome,  and  finally  superseded  by  his  new  translation, 
the  Vulgate.  It  is  often  culled  /tala,  from  a  passage  in  Augus¬ 
tine  (“ile  Doct.  Christ.”  II  15),  where  he  mentions  a  text  or 
translation  under  that  name.  But  just  what  Augustine  referred 
to  is  not  agreed.  See  Latin  versions,  below  Latin  versions,  in¬ 
cluding  not  only  the  Vulgate,  but  the  previously  existing  ver¬ 
sions,  called  Old  Latin  versions.  These  earlier  ones  have  been 
divided  into  three  groups,  the  African,  European,  and  Italian , 
of  which  the  African  is  supposed  to  be  the  earliest,  and  the 
European  a  later  revision  or  a  translation,  and  the  Italian  a  re¬ 
vision  of  this.  Peshitta.  See  Syriac  vei'sions,  below.  Samaritan 
Pentateuch,  which  is  really  the  Hebrew  text  as  preserved  by  the 
Samaritans  ;  and  the  Samaritan  Targum.  a  translation  oi  this 
into  the  Samaritan  dialect.  These  are  said  to  have  their  origin 
as  early  as  400  b.  c.  Septuagint  ( Old  Testament),  in  Greek,  be¬ 
gun  probably  in  the  3d  century  b.  c.,  with  the  various  versions 
that  are  based  upon  it.  See  Septuagint.  Slavonic  versions 
(whole  Bible),  begun  about 864,  found  in  both  the  Cyrillic  and 
the  Glagolitic  alphabets.  8yriac  versions,  including  the  Peshitta, 
or  Syriac  Vulgate  (Bee  Peshitta,  1),  and  other  versions,  as  :  Ta- 
tian’s  Diatessaron  (see  diatessaron,3),  the  Evangelion  da  Me- 
pharreshe,  lit..  Gospel  of  the  Separated  (ones),  a  version  of  the 
four  Gospels,  probably  made  as  early  as  the  2d  century  a.  i>.  and 
sometimes  called  the  Separated  Gospels  and  Curetonian  version 
Its  text  is  that  of  Cureton’s  Codex,  and  according  to  some  that  of 
the  Codex  Sinaiticus.  Philoxenian  version,  or  Versio  Philoxeni- 
ana  (New  Testament,  and  parts  of  Old  Testament),  undertaken, 
about  50K,  by  Philoxenus,  bishop  of  Mabbogh.  Harclean  ver¬ 
sion,  or  Versio  Harklensis  (New  Testament,  except  Revelation), 
a  revision  of  the  Philoxenian  version  made  at  Alexandria  by 
Thomas  of  Harkel  (Iieraclea)  about  016.  “  The  text  of  the  Bar¬ 
chan  version  is  remarkable  lor  its  excessive  literalness,  and  for 
the  critical  notes  with  which  it  is  furnished.”  ( Encyc.  Bib l .) 
Palestinian  version  (New  Testament),  a  version  in  the  Western 
Aramaic  dialect,  closely  akin  to  that  of  the  later  Galilean  Jews, 
ascribed  to  a  date  not  earlier  than  the  6th  century.  The  Tar- 
gums.  See  Targum.  Vulgate,  or  Latin  Version,  of  the  early 
part  of  the  5th  century.  See  Vulgate,  1. 

4.  An  account  or  description  from  a  particular  point  of 
view,  esp.  as  contrasted  with  another  account ;  as,  he  gave 
quite  a  different  version  of  the  affair. 

5.  Med  a  A  condition  of  the  uterus  in  which  its  axis  is 
deflected  from  its  normal  position  without  being  bent  upon 
itself.  See  anteversion,  retroversion,  2.  b  Act  of  turn¬ 
ing  the  fetus  in  the  uterus  to  aid  delivery. 

6.  Math.  Rotation  determined  in  magnitude  and  direction 
by  a  vector  function. 

Syn.  —  See  paraphrase. 

ver'sion-al  (vflr'slmn-&l),  a.  Of  or  pert,  to  a  version 
(translation). 

ver'SO  (vGr'so),  n.  [L.,  abl.  of  versus,  p.  p.  of  vertere  to 
turn  :  cf.  F.  verso.]  1.  The  reverse,  or  left-hand,  page  of 
a  book  or  a  folded  sheet  of  paper  ;  —  opposed  to  recto. 

2.  The  reverse,  as  of  a  coin  ;  —  opposed  to  obverse. 

ver'sor  (vGr'stfr),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  L.  vertere,  versum,  to  turn. 
See  version.]  Geom.  The  turning  factor  of  a  quaternion  ; 

—  denoted  by  U  placed  before  the  quaternion.  The  change 
of  one  vector  into  another  is  considered  in  quaternions  as 
made  up  of  two  operations  :  1st,  the  rotation  of  the  first  vector  so 
that  it  shall  be  parallel  to  the  second  :  2d,  the  change  of  length  so 
that  the  first  vector  shall  equal  the  second.  That  which  expresses 
in  amount  and  direction  the  first  operation  is  a  versor,  and  is 
denoted  geometrically  by  a  line  at  right  angles  to  the  plane  in 
which  the  rotation  takes  place,  and  proportioned  in  length  to  the 
amount  of  rotation.  That  which  expresses  the  second  operation 
is  a  tensor  Every  quaternion,  expressing  such  a  total  operation, 
is  the  product  of  one  and  only  one  such  tensor  by  one  and  only 
one  such  versor.  See  quaternion,  5. 

verst  (vfirst),  n.  [Russ,  versta:  cf.  F.  verste.]  A  Russian 
measure  of  length.  See  measure. 

II  Ver-stand'  (flr-shtant'),  n.  [G.]  Ger.  Philos.  The  un¬ 
derstanding,  conceived  as  dealing  with  finite  relations  and 
dependent  being,  and  giving  rise  to  general  notions  or  con¬ 
cept  of  experience  (G.  Begriffie);  —  disting,  from  Vernunft. 

ver'su-al  (vflr'sh56-Sl),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to,  or  of  the 
nature  of,  a  verse  or  verses,  esp.  of  the  Bible. 

ver'sus  (vfir'sfts),  prep.  [L.,  toward,  turned  in  the  direc¬ 
tion  of,  fr.  vertere,  versum,  to  turn.  See  version.]  Against; 

—  used  chiefly  in  legal  or  in  sporting  language  ;  as,  John 
Doe  versus  Richard  Roe.  Abbr.,  v.  or  vs. 

vert  (vfirt),  n.  [F.,  green,  fr.  L.  viridis.  See  verdant;  cf. 


vernier  gauge  or  gage.  =  ver¬ 
nier  CALI  HER. 

ver'nine  (vftr'nYn  ;  -nen  ;  143), 
n.  Also  -nin.  [rerwal  4-  -me.] 
Chem.  A  white  crystalline  alka¬ 
loid,  CkjIIooO  Nj),  extracted 
from  the  shoots  of  the  vetch,  red 
clover,  sugar  beet,  etc.  By  de¬ 
composition  it  yields  guanine, 
vernisch.  vernlsh,  vernisBhen 

+  VARNISH. 

||  ver  nis'  Mar'tln'  (v  C  r'n  e' 

mir'tax').  IF.  rerww varnish.] 
A  preparation  of  green  varnish 
with  gold  powder  brought  into 
use  by  the  Martin  family  in 
France  under  Louis  XV.  ;‘also, 
furniture  polished  with  it. 

U  ver'nix  ca  se-o'sa  (vQr'nTks 
ka'sf'-O'sa),  n.  |NL.,  cheesy 
varnish.]  Med.  A  fatty  sub¬ 
stance  covering  the  skin  of  the 
newborn  child 

Ver'non,  Di  or  Di-an'a  (dl  or 
dl-Sn'a  vQr'nwn).  The  royalist 
heroine  of  Scott’s  “Rob  Roy,”  a 
frank  and  spirited  beauty,  a 
daring  shot  and  rider,  carefully 
educated,  hut  ignorant  of  the 
world  See  Osbaldistovk. 
ver'no-nin  (vfir'n  6-nIn),  n. 
Chew.  A  glucoside  extracted 
from  the  root  of  a  South  African 
species  of  Vrrnonia,  as  a  del¬ 
iquescent  powder. 

||  ver  non  sem'per  vi'ret.  [L.J 


Spring  does  not  always  flourish. 

ver'noua  (vOr'ntXs), «  [L.  ver¬ 

mis.]  Vernal.  Obs. 
ver'o-nal  (vgr'6-nftl),  n.  Med. 
A  white  crystalline  substance, 
used  as  a  hypnotic.  Chemically 
it  is  diethyl  malonyl  urea. 
Ver'o-ne'sa.  n.  fit.  Veronese  of 
Verona  ]  A  ship  of  Verona.  Obs. 
verquere,  n.  [OD.  rerkeeren  to 
turn,  pervert,  play  at  tables,  ver- 
keerspel  a  game  of  tables.]  An 
old  game  of  tables.  Obs. 
verrailiche.  verraly  +  verify. 
verraly,  verrayely.  +  vf.rily. 
ver'ra-ment.  verrayment.  + 
VK RIM  ENT. 
verray.  +  very. 
verre-  +  far,  very. 
verre  ( F.  var),  n.  [F.]  A  glass 
Obs.  as  Eng. 
verreilly.  f  verily. 
ver'rel  (vCr'Al).  ferrule. 
verrelay  +  vi  relay. 
verrely.  verily. 
ver'ren.  ferren. 
verreur  warrior. 
verrey  +  very. 
verreyment.  +  veriment. 
verri  fa  r. 

ver-ric'u-late  (v  S-r  Y  k'0-t  5t), 
ver-ric'u  lat'ed  (-Iftt'Pd).  a.  [L. 
verriculwn  a  net,  seine.]  Zool. 
Having  verricules. 
ver'ri-cule  (vgr'Y-knl),  w.  [L. 
verriculum  net.]  Zool.  A  close 


tuft  of  nearly  parallel  upright 

hairs,  bristles,  or  other  slender 
filaments. 

verrour.  +  warrior. 

Ver  ru-ca'ri-a  (vgr'db-ka'rY-d  ; 
115),  «.  fNL.,  in  L.  a  plant  that 
drives  away  warts,  fr.  verruca  a 
wnrt.)  Bo t.  A  genus  of  chiefly 
rock-inhabiting  crustaceous 
lichens,  typifying  the  family 
Ver/ru-ca/rl-a>ce-ae(-a'sP-e),and 
having  small  immersed  globular 
apothecia. 

ver'ru-ca'ri-a'ceouB  (-s  h  u  s), 
ver'ru-ca'ri-ine  (-ka'rY-Yn  ;-Tn), 
ver  ru-ca'ri-oid  (-oid),  a.  Bot. 
Pert,  to,  or  characteristic  of. 
the  genus  Verrucaria ,  or  t  h  e 
family  of  which  it  is  the  type, 
ver'ru-cous  (vfr'db-ktZs),  a. 
Verrucose. 

ver-ru'cu-loae  (v£-r(55Akf!-l5s), 
a.  [L.  verruevfa.  dim.  of  ver¬ 
ruca  wart.)  Minutely  verrucose 
verrule.  4  ferrule. 
ver'ry.  +  very.  [vaire.I 
ver'ry  (ver'Y).  Her.  Var.  of  I 
vers.  n.  sing,  if  pi.  [  See  verse.] 
A  verse  or  verses.  See  verse,  n. 
Obs.  as  Eng. 

vera.  Abbr.  (without  period, 
vers).  Versed  sine. 
ver/Ba-ble  (vflr'so-b’l),  a.  [L. 
versabilis.  See  versatile.] 
Capable  of  being  turned.  Rare. 
—  ver'8a-bil'i-ty(-bYl'Y-tY),ver/'- 


sa-ble-ne88, 11.  Rare. 

||  ver  8a'crum.  I L.]  Row.  Relig. 
A  special  offering  of  the  first¬ 
lings  of  the  spring,  usually 
to  fulfill  a  vow  made  in  dis¬ 
tress.  It  involved  the  going 
forth  as  colonists  (when  they 
were  grown )  of  all  children  born 
in  the  sacred  season.  [ Obs.  I 
ver'sal  ( vQr'sdfl),  a.  Universal.  | 
versalie.  -f*  versle. 
ver'sant  ( vftr'srlnt),  a.  [L.  ver¬ 
sa  ns,  p.  pr.  of  versart  to  dwell, 
be  situnted,  be  occupied,  passive 
of  versare  to  turn.  See  versa¬ 
tile.]  Conversant.  Obs.  or  Scot. 
ver-Ba'tion  (v  ?  r-s  a's  h  u  n),  n. 
Turning  ;  winding. 
ver8ch.  versche  4  fresh. 

||  vers'  de  bo  ci^  t^'  (var'  d5  s W- 
sya/ta').  IF.]  Society  verse, 
verse.  4*  worse. 
verse,  v.  t.  if  i.  [L.  versare.]  To 
turn  ;  revolve  ;  consider.  Obs. 
verse,  v.  t.  To  tell  in  verse,  or 
poetry.  Obs.  —  v.  i.  To  make 
verses.  Obs. 

ver  8^'  (vPr'sa'),  a.  fF.,  p.  p. 
I  of  rerserto  turn.]  =  rknverse. 

verse'-coPored,  or  -coLonred.  a. 

Versicolor. 

[  verse'let,  n.  See  -let,  dim. 
verse'man.  n.  A  versemonger, 
vers'er  (v0r's?r),w.  A  versifier. 
!  Rare.  [Slang,  05*.  I 

vers'er,  n.  A  card  sharper.  | 


vera-ette'  (vOr-sfit')*  Var.  of 

verskt,  2 

verse 'wright/,  n.  A  versifier  ; 
—  used  in  depreciation.  Rare, 
ver'si-cl.  Versicle.  Ref  S/t. 
ver'al-cler,  n.  A  writer  of  ver- 
sicles  ;  a  poetaster.  Rare. 
ver  ai-col'or  ate,  a.  Versicolor, 
ver'ai-colored,  or  -coloured,  a., 
ver'Bi-col'or-ouB,  a.  Versicolor. 
||  ver-Ble'ra(ver-sya'rn),  n  [It., 
prop.,  devil's  wife,  for  avver- 
siera ,  aversiera.  Cf.  adver¬ 
sary.]  Geom.  =  witch,  ?*.,  5. 
ver-sir  i-cate  ( v5r-sYf'Y-kat ),  r.». 
[L.  versificare,  - catum ,  to  put 
into  verse.]  To  make  verses.  Obs. 
ver/’Bi-fi-ca/tor  (vffr'sY-fY-ka'- 
t?r),  n.  [L.]  A  versifier.  Rare. 
ver-8if'i-ca-to-ry  ( vPr-sYf'Y-kd- 
tfi-rY),  a.  Pert,  to  versifying.  R. 
ver'si-fi-ca'trix  (vflr'sY-fT-ka'- 
trYks),  n.  A  female  versifier. 
ver8iflen.  +  versify. 
ver'si-form  (vOr'sY-fOrm),  a. 
IL  rersiform is.  Cf.  version.] 
Varied  or  varying  in  form, 
ver-sil'o-quy  (v?r-sYl'6-kwY),  n. 
[L.  versus  verse  -f-  login  to 
speak.]  Speaking  in  verse.  Rare. 
ver-8ine'(vpr-zen'),n.  =  vergi¬ 
ng.  Obs.  [for  versed  SINE.) 
ver'sine''  (vflr'sTn'),  n.  Shortl 
||  Ver'Bi-oHark-len/8i§(vflr'rBhY- 
fi  hiirk-lSn'sYs).  See  version. 
ver'slon-ist,  n.  a  One  who 


makes  a  version  ;  a  translator. 

b  One  who  favors  some  particu¬ 
lar  version,  as  of  the  Scriptures, 
ver'sion-ize,  v.  t.  To  translate; 
paraphrase  Rave. 

Il  Ver'si-o  Phi  lox-e'nl-a'naCfYP- 
bk-se'nY-n'nd).  See  version. 
ver'8i-pel  (vfir'sY-nSl).  n.  [L. 
versipeilis,  lit.,  changing  the 
skin.]  A  creature  capable  of 
changing  from  one  form  to  an¬ 
other.  as  a  werewolf, 
ver'sle.r.r.fr  i.  [OF. verseil her.] 
To  sing  or  recite  (verses).  Obs. 

|l  vers/  li'bre  (var'  le'br’).  (F.] 
Free  verse  ;  verse  with  no  regu¬ 
lar  measure.  SeeSVMBOLIST,2C. 
versshe.  *1  verse. 
verst.  +  FIRST,  WORST, 
verst.  Versed.  Ref.  Sp. 
verste.  +  first. 
ver-sute'  (vPr-eQt'),  a.  [L.  ver¬ 
sa  t  us,  fr.  vertere,  versum,  to 
turn.]  Crafty  ;  wily.  Obs. 
ver'su-til'o-quent  (vQr'sfl-tYl'fi- 
kw^nt),  a.  [L.  versutiloquus.] 
Speaking  craftily.  Obs. 
ver  eu-tU'o-quous  (-kwus),  a. 
Talking  craftily.  Obs. 
vert  (vflrt),  n.  [L.  vertere  to 
turn.]  A  convert  (from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  church  en¬ 
tered)  or  pervert  (from  the  point 
of  view  of  the  church  left)  ;  — 
used  esp.  of  Anglicans  who  be¬ 
come  Roman  Catholics.  Col  log.. 


f<Tod  foot  •  out,  oil ;  chair  ;  go  ;  sing,  ii)k  ;  then,  thin ;  nature,  verdure  (250) ;  k  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144) ;  boN ;  yet ;  zh  =  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Guide. 

Full  explanations  of  Abbreviations*  Sljfns,  etc..  Immediately  precede  the  Vocabulary. 
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verd.]  1.  Eng.  Forest  Law.  a  Everything  that  grows,  and 
bears  a  green  leaf,  within  the  forest,  esp. 
great  and  thick  coverts,  b  The  right  or 
privilege  of  cutting  growing  wood,  or, 

Rare ,  of  pasturing  animals  in  a  forest. 

Over  vert  is  great  woods,  and  nether  vert  is 
the  under  woods  ;  special  vert  consisted  of 
all  trees  growing  in  the  king’s  own  woods 
within  the  forest,  and  in  other  woods  all 
trees  that  bore  fruit  on  which  deer  fed. 

2.  Her.  The  color  green.  See  tincture,?*., 2.  Vert,  2. 

ver'te-bra  (  vfir'te-brd),  n.  ;  L.  pi.  -bile  (-bre).  [L.  verte¬ 
bra,  fr.  verier e  to  turn,  change.  See 
version.]  1.  Anal. 

&  Zoo  l.  One 
of  the  bony  or 
(in  primitive  or 
young  animals) 
more  or  less  car¬ 
tilaginous  seg¬ 
ments  composing 
the  spinal  column 
or  backbone.  In 
some  of  the  lower 
vertebrates  each 
vertebra  consists 
of  several  distinct 
elements  or  pieces 
which  never  be¬ 
come  united.  In 

the  higher  verte-  Vertebra  of  Man. 

brates  a  typical  A  Sixth  Dorsal  Vertebra  seen  from  above, 
vertebra  has  a  H  The  same  from  the  right  side.  C  Third 
short,  more  or  Lumbar  Vertebra  from  above.  D  The  same 
less  cylindrical  from  the  right-side  a  Centrum,  or  Body  ; 
body  or  centrum  f>  Pedicle  forming  the  Side  of  the  Neural 
whose  ends  artic-  £rch  i  c-  I.amina  forming  the  Top  of  the 
ulatfl  hvinnans  of  Neural  Arch  ;  d  Spinal  Foramen;  e  bpi- 
SJoirt  S!5  nous  Process;  f  Transverse  Process;  g 

U'SKS  or  pans  Oi  Anterior  Articular  Process  ;  g  Posterior 
elastic  porous or  Articular  Process;  h  Facet  for  Head  of 
cartilaginous  tis-  Hib  ;  i  Facet  for  Tubercle  of  Rib  ;  k  Meta- 
sue  with  the  ceu-  pophysia  ;  l  Anapophysis. 
t ra  of  the  ad jacei  it 

vertebrae.  From  the  dorsal  surface  of  the  centrum  a  bony 
arch  (the  neural  arch)  arises,  and  forms,  when  the  verte¬ 
brae  are  in  place,  part  of  the  spinal  canal  through  which 
the  spinal  cord  runs.  Two  anterior  (in  man  often  called 
superior)  and  two  posterior  ( inferior  in  man)  articular  proc¬ 
esses  project  from  the  neural  arch  and  articulate  with  the 
articular  processes  of  the  adjacent  vertebrae.  A  median 
dorsal  spinous  process,  or  neural  spine,  projects  from  the 
summit  of  the  neural  arch,  and  a  transverse  process  (or 
diapophysis)  from  each  side  of  it.  See  transverse  process. 
Various  additional  processes,  also  articular  facets  for  the 
ribs,  may  be  present.  Other  bony  elements  (esp.  short  or 
rudimentary  ribs,  or,  in  the  caudal  region,  haemal  arches 
or  chevron  bones)  take  part  in  the  formation  of  some  of 
the  vertebrae  of  most  animals.  Cf.  spinal  column. 

2.  Zool.  One  of  the  series  of  ossicles,  shaped  somewhat 
like  the  centrum  of  a  vertebra,  which  form  the  axis  of  an 
arm  of  an  ophiuran,  formed  by  the  union  of  lateral  halves, 
which  remain  separate  in  a  few  deep-sea  forms. 

II  ver'te-bra  pro'mi-nens  (proin'i-nSnz)  [L.  prominens  jut¬ 
ting  outj.  Anal.,  the  seventh  cervical  vertebra;  —  so  called 
from  its  long  spinous  process. 

ver'te-bral  (-bral),  a.  [Cf.  F.  vertebral .]  Anat.  &  Zool. 
a  Of  or  pert,  to  a  vertebra,  vertebrae,  or  the  vertebral  col¬ 
umn  ;  spinal,  b  Composed  of,  or  having,  vertebrae, 
vertebral  aponeurosis,  Anat.,  a  fascia  of  the  back,  separating 
the  muscles  which  hold  erect  the  spinal  column  and  head 
from  those  which  move  the  arm  and  shoulders.  It  extends 
from  the  spinous  processes  to  the  angles  of  the  ribs.  —  v. 
artery,  Anat.,  a  large  branch  of  the  subclavian  which  as¬ 
cends  through  the  foramina  in  the  transverse  processes  of 
each  of  the  cervical  vertebrae  (except  the  last  one  or  two), 
and,  entering  the  cranium  through  the  foramen  magnum, 
unites  with  its  fellow  of  the  opposite  side  to  form  the  ba¬ 
silar  artery.  —  v.  canal.  Anat.  &  Zool.,  the  spinal  canal.  — 
v.  column,  Anat.  <£•  Zool.,  the  spinal  column  ;  the  backbone. 
—  v.  ossicle,  Zool.,  a  vertebra  of  the  arm  of  an  ophiuran.  — 
v.  plate,  a  Embryol.  In  most  embryos  of  craniate  verte¬ 
brates,  the  part  of  the  mesoblast  near  the  notochord.  It 
forms  the  primitive  segments,  b  Zool.  A  neural  plate 
(of  a  turtle).  —  v.  ribs,  Anat.,  the  floating  ribs.  — v.  vein, 
Anat.,  a  tributary  of  the  innominate  vein  formed  by  the 
union  of  branches  which  originate  in  the  occipital  region 
and  form  a  plexus  about  the  vertebral  artery  in  its  passage 
through  the  foramina  of  the  cervical  vertebrae.  It  receives 
various  branches,  the  anterior  vertebral  and  posterior  verte¬ 
bral,  which  join  it  near  its  termination,  being  the  chief, 
ver'te-brar-te'ri-al  (-brar-te'rT-al),  a.  Anat.  Of  or  pert, 
to  a  vertebra  or  vertebrae  and  an  artery  ;  —  said  of  the 
foramina  in  the  transverse  processes  of  cervical  vertebrae 
and  of  the  canal  which  they  form  for  the  vertebral  vessels. 
Ver'te-bra'ta  (-bra'td),  n.  pi.  [NL.]  Zool.  A  compre¬ 
hensive  division  of  animals,  containing  all  those  with  a 
bxekbone,  or  segmented  spinal  column  (which  is  repre¬ 
sented  in  the  embryo  by  a  notochord),  together  with  a  few 
obviously  related  but  more  primitive  forms  in  which  the 
backbone  is  represented  by  a  notochord  throughout  life. 
It  contains  the  mammals  (including  man),  birds,  reptiles, 
amphibians,  fishes,  cyclostomes,ana  lancelets,and,  though 
formerly  ranked  as  a  phylum,  or  even  contrasted  w'ith  all 
other  animals  Unver/ebrata)  collectively,  is  now  usually 
made  a  subphylum  of  the  only  slightly  more  comprehen¬ 
sive  phylum  Chordata.  The  body  of  a  typical  vertebrate 
is  somewhat  elongate  and  bilaterally  symmetrical  exter¬ 
nally,  but  not  with  respect  to  all  the  internal  organs.  The 
head  at  the  anterior  end  bears  the  mouth  and  cnief  sense 
organs.  The  framework  of  the  body  and  limbs  is  an  in¬ 
ternal  skeleton  which  consists  of  articulated  bones  and 
cartilages,  of  which  the  spinal  column,  or  backbone,  in  the 


median  dorsal  part  of  the  body,  forms  the  main  axis.  The 
main  nerve  cord  is  peculiar  in  being  tubular.  It  lies  dorsal 
to  the  axis  of  the  spinal  column  and  is  enlarged  within  the 
head  to  form  the  brain.  The  body  cavity  containing  most 
of  the  viscera  is  ventrally  situated.  Respiration  in  strictly 
aquatic  forms  is  by  gills  in  the  walls  of  the  pharynx,  which 
is  pierced  by  clefts  for  the  circulation  of  water.  Terrestrial 
forms  breathe  by  lungs  communicating  with  the  pharynx, 
but  the  embryos  of  all  have  vestiges  of  gill  apparatus,  indi¬ 
cating  descent  from  aquatic  forms.  Never  more  than  two 
pairs  of  limbs  are  present.  These  are  variously  developed 
as  legs,wings,or  fins,  according  to  the  habits  of  the  animal. 
The  Vertebrata  include  the  most  highly  organized  as  well 
as  the  largest  animals,  and  the  average  size  of  the  members 
is  comparatively  large.  The  group  originated  very  early, 
and  was  already  w'ell  differentiated  in  the  Ordqvician,  but 
its  earliest  members  were  doubtless  wormlike  animals 
without  hard  parts,  and  are  not  likely  to  be  found  fossil¬ 
ized.  Also,  in  a  broader  sense,  equiv.  to  Chordata. 
ver'te-brate  (vtir'te-brat),  a.  [L.  vertebratus.~\  1.  Having  a 
backbone,  or  spinal  column;  also,  of  or  pertaining  to  the 
Vertebrata. 

2.  Bot.  Contracted  at  intervals,  so  as  to  resemble  the 
spine  in  animals.  Obs.  or  R. 

Ver'te  brate,  n.  Zool.  One  of  the  Vertebrata. 

Ver'te  brat  ed  (-brat'gd),  a.  a  Vertebrate,  b  Composed 
of,  or  having,  vertebrae  or  segments  resembling  vertebrie. 
ver  te-bra'tion  (-bra'ahfin),  n.  Segmentation  into  verte¬ 
brie  or  divisions  like  vertebrie. 
ver'te-bro-  (vfir'te-bro-).  Combining  form  denoting  con¬ 
nection  with,  or  relation  to,  a  vertebra,  vertebrse,  or  the  verte¬ 
bral  column  ;  as  in  vertebrocostal. 

ver'tex  (vfir'tgks),  n.  ;  pi.  E.  vertexes  (-tgk-sgz;  -slz;  151), 
L.  vertices  (-tT-sez).  [L.  vertex, -ids,  a  whirl,  the  pole  of 
the  heavens,  top  of  the  head,  top,  summit,'  fr.  vertere  to 
turn.  See  version  ;  cf .  vortex.]  1.  The  principal  or  high¬ 
est  point ;  top  ;  summit ;  crowu  ;  apex. 

2.  Anat.  <£*  Zool.  The  top  of  the  head. 

3-  (Jraniom.  The  highest  point  on  the  skull. 

4-  Math.  The  point  in  any  figure  opposite  to,  and  farthest 
from,  the  base  ;  the  top;  the  terminating  point  of  some 
particular  line  or  lines  in  a  figure  or  a  curve,  as  where  the 
sides  of  an  angle  meet,  or  where  a  curve  (or  surface)  meets 
its  axis.  The  principal  vertex  of  a  conic  section  is,  in  the 
parabola,  the  vertex  of  the  axis  ;  in  the  ellipse,  either  end 
of  either  axis,  usually  the  left-hand  vertex  of  the  transverse 
axis ;  in  the  hyperbola,  either  vertex,  usually  the  right- 
hand  vertex  of  the  transverse  axis. 

5-  Astron.  a  The  zenith,  b  That  point  on  the  limb  of 
a  heavenly  body  farthest  from  the  horizon. 

Syn.  —  See  culmination. 

ver'ti-cal  (vfir'ti-kal),  a.  [Cf.  F.  vertical.  See  vertex.] 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  vertex  ;  situated  at  the  vertex, 
or  highest  point ;  directly  overhead,  or  in  the  zenith. 

2.  Perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  the  horizon;  upright; 
plumb  ;  as,  a  vertical  line. 

3.  Bot.  a  Upright;  perpendicular;  at  right  angles  to  the 
plane  of  the  supporting  surface,  b  In  the  direction  of  the 
axis  ;  lengthwise. 

4.  Anat.  &  Zool.  a  Pert,  to,  or  on,  the  vertex  of  the  head, 
b  Directed  upwards  or  downwards  at  a  right  angle  to  the 
plane  of  the  body  or  part  or  the  surface  of  the  earth. 

Syn.  —  Vertical,  perpendicular,  plumb.  Vertical  and 
perpendicular  agree  in  designating  that  which  is  situated 
at  right  angles  to  the  plane  of  the  horizon.  A  vertical 
line  is  one  on  which,  if  produced,  the1  zenith  lies  ;  a  per¬ 
pendicular  line  is  one  which,  if  produced,  passes  through 
the  center  of  the  earth  ;  vertical  often  suggests  direction 
upward,  and  is  the  more  abstract  term  ;  perpendicular 
often  suggests  direction  downward,  and  applies  more  fre¬ 
quently  to  concrete  things ;  but  the  words  are  somewhat 
freely  interchangeable.  Plumb  is  more  familiar  or  colloq., 
and  denotes  accordance  with  the  direction  of  a  plumb  line, 
vertical  angle,  a  Math.  Either  of  two  angles  lying  on  the  op¬ 
posite  sides  of  two  intersecting  lines  or  planes,  b  Astron. 
£'  Oeod.  An  angle  measured  on  a  vertical  circle,  called  an 
angle  of  elevation ,  or  altitude ,  when  reckoned  from  the 
horizon  upward,  and  of  depression  when  downward  below 
the  horizon.  —  v.  anthers,  Bot.,  anthers  which  are  basifixed 
at  the  apexes  of  the  filaments.  —  v.  boiler.  See  boiler,  ??..,  3  c. 

—  v.  circle,  a  Astron.  Any  great  circle  of  the  celestial 
sphere  whose  plane  is  perpendicular  to  that  of  the  horizon  ; 
an  azimuth  circle,  b  Geod.  A  theodolite  having  a  finely 
divided  circle  on  its  horizontal  axis,  for  measuring  alti¬ 
tudes.  —  v.  composition.  Music.  =  vertical  structure.  —  v. 
danger  angle.  See  danger  angle.  —  v.  diplopia.  See  diplopia. 

—  v.  engine,  an  engine  in  which  the  piston  moves  vertically 
up  and  dow  n,  esp.  one  in  which  the  crank  shaft  is  below  the 
cylinder.  —  v.  equation,  Mafh.:  the  equation  (of  a  curve  or 
surface)  in  which  the  vertex  is  the  origin  and  the  axis  an 
axis  of  coordinates.  —  v.  escapement.  Horol.  See  escape- 
ment,3.  — v.  fins,  Zool.,  the  median  fins  of  a  fish  ;  the  dor¬ 
sal,  anal,  and  caudal  fins.  —  v.  fire.  Gun.,  high-angle  fire  ;  — 
erroneously  so  called.  —  v.  index,  Craniom..  the  ratio  of  the 
height  of  the  cranium  to  its  length,  usually  expressed  in 
hundredths  of  the  length.—  v. -inverted  type.  =  steam-ham¬ 
mer  type.  — v.  keel.  See  flat  keel,  keelson  b-  —  v.  leaves, 
Bot.,  leaves  which  present  their  edges  to  the  earth  and  the 
sky,  and  their  faces  to  the  horizon,  as  those  of  most  Austra¬ 
lian  eucalypts.  —  v.  limb,  a  graduated  arc  attached  to  an  in¬ 
strument,  as  a  theodolite,  for  measuring  vertical  angles. 

—  v.  line,  a  Dialing.  A  line  perpendicular  to  the  horizon, 
b  Conic  Sections.  A  right  line  drawn  on  the  vertical  plane, 
through  the  vertex  of  the  cone,  c  Surv.  The  direction  of  a 
plumb  line;  a  line  normal  to  the  surface  of  still  water,  d 
Geom.,  Drawing :  etc.  A  line  parallel  to  the  sides  of  a  page 
or  sheet,  in  distinction  from  a  horizontal  line,  parallel  to 
the  top  or  bottom.  —  v.  plane,  a  Conic  Sections.  A  plane 
through  the  axis  of  a  cone,  b  Projections.  Any  plane 
that  passes  through  a  vertical  line,  c  Perspective.  The 
plane  passing  through  the  point  of  sight,  and  perpendicu¬ 


lar  to  the  ground  plane  and  to  the  picture.  —  vertical  »agh,  a 
sash  sliding  up  and  down.  Cf.  French  sash.  —  v.  alur, 
Music,  the  arpeggio  sign  ;  —  loosely  so  called.  —  v.  structure, 
Music,  composition  in  which  the  successive  chords  are 
viewed  vertically  as  to  their  harmonic  structuie.  It  is 
distinguished  from  horizontal  structure,  in  which  the  voice 
parts  are  viewed  as  to  their  melodic  progression, 
ver'ti-cal  (vGr'ti-kal),  n.  A  vertical  line,  plane,  or  circle, 
ver'ti-cal'i-ty  (-kSl'I-tt),  n.  Quality  or  state  of  being  ver¬ 
tical. 

ver'ti-cil(v(ir'tT-6Tl),  n.  [L. 
verticillus ,  dim.  of  vertex 
whirl :  cf .  F.  veriicille .  See 
vertex  ]  1.  Bot.  A  circle 

of  foliar  organs,  flowers,  or 
inflorescences  about  the  same 
point  on  the  axis  ;  a  whorl. 

2.  Zool.  A  circle  or  whorl 
of  hairs,  spines,  or  other 
parts.  Rare. 

ver  ti-cil-las'ter  (-Xs'ter),  a.  Verticils,  1.  a  Verticillute  Leaves 
[NL.  ;  L.  verticillus  a  whirl  of  Woodruff.  (\)  h  Verticillate 
+  2d  -aster.-]  Bot.  An  in-  Flower,  of  Black  Ilorehound. 
florescence  consisting  of  a  pair  of  much  condensed,  nearly 
sessile  cymes,  disposed  around  the  axis  like  a  true  verticil. 
It  is  found  in  many  mints  (Menthacese). 
vertl-cll-las'trate  (-Se'tiat),  a.  Bot.  Arranged  or  disposed 
in  verticillasters. 

ver-tic'il-late  (ver-tTs'T-lat ;  277),  a.  [See  verticil.]  Bot. 
A-  Zool.  Disposed  in  verticils ;  arranged  in  a  transverse 
whorl  or  whorls  like  the  spokes  of  a  wheel ;  as,  verticillate 
leaves ;  a  verticillate  shell.  —  ver-tic'il-late-ly,  adv.  — 
verticil-la'tlon  (-la'shfni),  n. 

ver-tig'i-nous  (ver-tTj'I-nfis),  a.  [L.  vertiginosus,  fr.  ver¬ 
tigo  a  whirling  around,  giddiness  :  cf.  F.  rertigineux.  See 
vertigo.]  1  Turning  round;  rotary;  revolving. 

Some  vertiginous  whirl  of  fortune.  Dt  Quincey. 

2.  Affected  with  .vertigo ;  giddy  ;  dizzy. 

They  [the  angels]  grew  vertiginous ,  and  fell.  Jer.  Taylor. 

3.  Causing,  or  tending  to  cause,  dizziness. 

—  ver-tig'i  nous  ly,  adv.  —  ver-tig'i  nous-ness,  n. 
ver'ti-go  (vfir'tT-go  ;  formerly  usually  and  still  by  some,  as 

Lat.,  ver-ti'go,  or  ver-te'go  ;  277),  n.  ;  pi.  E.  -goes  (-goz), 
L.  -tigines  (ver-tij'T-nez).  [L.,  fr.  vertere  to  turn.  See 
version.]  1.  Med.  Dizziness  or  swimming  of  the  head  ; 
an  affection  of  the  head  in  which  objects,  though  station¬ 
ary,  appear  to  move  in  various  directions,  and  the  person 
affected  finds  it  difficult  to  maintain  an  erect  posture.  It 
results  from  changes  in  the  blood  supply  of  the  brain  and 
often  precedes  attacks  of  epilepsy  or  cerebral  hemorrhage. 

2.  Veter.  =  gid 

3.  [cap.~]  Zool.  A  genus  of  small  land  snails  whose  shell 
resembles  that  of  the  genus  Pupa.  It  is  usually  included 
in  the  family  Pupidse. 

Ver-tum'nus  (ver-tum'uws)  or  Vor-tum'nus  (v5r-),  n. 
[L.,  fr.  vertere  to  turn.]  Rom.  Relig.  A  god  (probably  of 
Etruscan  origin)  of  change,  variously  interpreted  as  pod  of 
the  changing  season,  of  developing  vegetation,  of  trade, 
as  the  god  capable  of  self -transformation,  etc. 
Veru-la'mi-an  (vgr'db-la'mT-an),  a.  1.  Of  or  pertaining 
to  Verulamium,  an  ancient  town  near  the  present  St. 
Albans,  England  ;  hence,  of  or  pertaining  to  St.  Albans. 

2.  Of  or  pert,  to  Francis  Bacon(15fil -1G2G), Baron  Verulam. 
ver'u-mon-ta'imm  (v5r'db-mon-ta'imm),  n.  Also  veru 
montanum  [NL. ;  veru  a  spit  -f-  monlanum,  neut.  a., 
mountainous. J  Anat.  An  elevation  in  the  floor  of  the  pro¬ 
static  portion  of  the  urethra  where  the  seminal  ducts  enter, 
ver'vain  (vfir'van),?*.  [ME.  verreyne ,  F.  verveine,  fr.  L.  ver¬ 
bena,  pi.  verbenae  sacred  boughs  of 
laurel,  olive,  or  myrtle,  a  class  of 
plants  ;  cf.  verbenaca  vervain.  Cf. 
verbena.]  Any  plant  of  the  genus  Ver¬ 
bena,  esp.  any  species  with  small  sj  i- 
cate  flowers,  as  V.  officinalis,  the  com¬ 
mon  vervain  of  Europe,  or  V.  haslata, 
the  common  American  vervain,  etc. 
vervain  humming  bird  A  very 
small  Jamaican  humming  bird, 

( Mellisuga  minima). 
vervain  mallow.  A  European 
mallow  ( Malt  a  alcea)  with  rose-col¬ 
ored  flowers. 

verve (vfirv),n.  [F.]  Vivacity  of  imag¬ 
ination,  esp.  such  as  animates  a  poet,  artist,  or  musician, 
in  composing  or  performing ;  enthusiasm  ;  spirit, 
ver'vet  (v(ir'v6t),  n.  [F.  vervet ,  fr.  vert  green  -f-  gidvet 
(from  its  gray-green  color;  cf.  F.  gris gray,  vert  green),  an 
earlier  name  for  an  African  monkey  ; 

—  because  it  has  more  green  than 
that  one.]  A  South  African  guenon 
monkey  ( Cercopithecus  pygeryth rus ) 
allied  to  the  grivet,  but  having  the 
chin,  hands,  feet,  etc.,  black. 

ver'y  (vSr'T),  a.  ;  ver'i-er  (-T-er), 

Rare  ;  ver'i-est.  [ME.  verai ,  ver- 
ray,  OF.  verai ,  F.  vrai,  prob.  fr.  (as¬ 
sumed)  LL.  veragius ,  reraius,  fr.  [L.]  I 
vents  true  -|-  root  of  aio  I  say  (cf.  ad-  * 
age).  L.  verus  is  akin  to  OHG.  &  OS. 
war,  G.wahr,  D.waar,OlT.fir,lT.fi-  Vervet. 

or ;  perh.  orig.,  that  is  or  exists,  and 
akin  to  E.  was.  Cf.  aver,  v.  i.,  veracious,  verdict,  ver¬ 
ity.]  1.  True.  Obs.  “  The  verray  god.”  Wars  of  Alex. 
2  Truthful ;  veracious  ;  as,  very  chronicles.  Obs. 


Vervain 
Humming 
Bird,  (i) 


Eng.  —  n.  i.  To  be  or  become 
a  “vert.”  Colin/ 7.,  Eng. 

Vert.  Abbr.  Vertebrata. 

||  ver'te  (vQr'tg),  imperative  of 
L.  vertere.  Turn  ;  turn  over  ; 
turn  the  leaf  or  page.  See  volti. 
ver'te-ber  (vOr'tS-b?r),  n.  [F. 
vert  fibre.]  A  vertebra.  Ob*. 
ver'te-bral.  ».  Anat.  A  vertebral 
artery  or  vein. 

ver'te-bra-le88,  a.  See  -less. 
ver'te-bral  ly.  adv.  Aunt.  At 
or  with  a  vertebra  or  vertebra?  ; 
— {listing,  from  in t erne rteb rally . 
ver'te-brate,  v.  t.  To  give  a 
backbone  or  firmness  to.  Rare. 
ver'te  bre.  +  vertebbr. 
ver  te-bro-ar-te'ri-al,  a.  Verte- 
hrarterial. 

verTe-bro-bas 'i-lar  ( vfir'tl'-br* i- 
bRn'T-lar),  a.  Pertaining  to  the 


vertebrse  and  base  of  the  skull, 
ver'te-bro-cos'tal  (-kBs'ttfl),  a. 
Pert,  to  the  vertebra*  and  ribs, 
ver'te-bro-il'i-ac  (-Yl'T-ftk),  a. 
Iliolumbar.  [Sacrolumbar.  I 
verte-bro-sa'cral.  a.  Anat. | 
vertegrece.  +  verdigris. 
ver'tent  (  vOr't'-nt).  a.  [L.  ver- 
tens.  - entis ,  p.  pr.J  Turning  ;  re¬ 
volving. 

verteous.  virtuous. 
Ver'than-di  (ver'than-de),  n. 
I  Teel.  VerSandi.]  See  Norn. 
verthe.  +  fourth. 
verthinge.  +  farthing. 
ver'tl-bll'i-ty  (vQr'tT-bYl't-tT), 
n.  Vertibleness. 
ver'ti-ble  (vQr'tf-bT),  a.  [Cf. 
LL.  rertibilis,  fr  L.  vertere  to 


turn.]  That  can  be  turned. - 

ver'ti-ble-negg,  n. 


ver'ti-cal-ly.  adv.  of  vertical. 
ver'ti-cal-nesB.  7/.  See -ness. 
ver  tl-ca-lure',  n.  The  meridian 
circle.  Obs.  [verticil.] 

ver'ti-cel.  Erroneous  var.  of  I 
ver'ti-ces  (vflr'tT-sez),  L.  pi. 
of  vertex.  [5d),a.  Verticillate. | 
ver-tic'il-lat  ed  (vPr-tts't-lit'-l 
verti-cil'lus  (vftr'tY-aYl'f/s),  n.; 
L.  pi.  -LI  (-T).  LL.,  a  whirl.]  A 
verticil. 

ver-tic'i-ty  CvPr-tYs'Y-tT),  n.  [Cf. 
F.  verticitd.  See  vertex.] 
Quality  or  power  of  turning  ; 
revolution  ;  rotation.  Obs.  or  R. 
ver'ti-cle  (vfir'tY-k’l),  n.  [See 
v  e  rticule.  JTurning  point.  Obs. 
ver-tic'u-late  (v?r-tYk'f!-lat),  v. 
i.  To  turn  round.  Obs. 
ver'ti-cule.  n.  [L.  verticula.'] 
A  joint.  Obs. 


ver-tig'i-nate  (vgr-tYj'Y-n'tt),  a. 
Turned  round  ;  giddy.  Rare. 
ver-tig'i-ne,  n.  Vertigo.  Obs. 
ver-tig'i-ny  (vgr-tYj'Y-nY),  n. 
[See  vertiginous.]  Giddiness; 
vertigo.  Obs.  [nous.  Obs.  \ 
ver-tig'i-ouB  (-fts).  a.  Vertigi-| 
ver'ti-lin'e-ar  (vflr'tY-lYn'S-dr). 
a.  [rer/i’cal  -f  linear.]  Straight  ; 
rectilinear.  Rare. 
ver-til'lage  (v  ?  r-tYl'ft  j),  n. 
[Cf.  OF.  vert  1 1  Her  to  turn.] 
Turning  up  ground  before  sow¬ 
ing  Obs.  [virtu.  | 

vertu.  a  virtue,  b  Var.  of  | 
vertues.  virtuous. 
vertugal,  n.  |  OF.  v ertugale.) 
Farthingale.  Obs. 
ver-tum'nal  (ver-tGm'ntfl),  a. 
[Prob.fr.  L.  I 'ertunmus,  the  god. 
of  the  changing  seasons,  con¬ 


fused  with  L.  ver  spring.]  Of 
or  pert,  to  the  spring.  Obs. 
ver-tum'nalB  C-ndlz),  n.  pi.  [L 
Vertumnalia ,  pi.]  Rom.  Antiq. 
Feasts  to  V ertunmus.  Obs. 
vertuous.  vertus,  vertu  us. 

VIRTUOUS.  |  Obs.  | 

verty.  a.  Prudent.  Cf.  avekty.I 
veruce.  n.  =  verruca.  Obs. 
ve-ru'ga8.  Var.  of  verrugas. 
Ver  u-la'me  an  (vPr'db-la'mt- 
rtn).  Var.  of  V_e iut. am i an. 
ver'uled  ( vtfr'oold),  o.  Viroled. 
vervain  Bage.  =  wild  sage  a. 
verveclne,  a.  Also  vervecean. 
IF.  (Rabelais)  verrecin,  Ij.  ver- 
rerinus  of  a  wether.]  Of.  per¬ 
taining  to.  or  resembling,  a 
sheep  or  a  sheepskin.  Obs. 
verveine.  ^  vervain. 
ver'vel  (vfir'vM),  n.  [F.  ver¬ 


ve  lie.]  A  ring,  usually  one  of 
several,  attached  to  a  bird’s  leg, 
for  securing  the  latter  to  it§ 
perch. 

ver'veled.  ver'velled  (-v?ld),  a. 
Having  one  or  more  vervels  on 
the  foot  ;  —  said  of  a  hawk  01 
falcon. 

ver-velle'  (vCr-vi-l'),  n.  [See 
varvel.1  Med.  Armor.  A  staple 
or  small  loop,  esp.  for  lacing  the 
camnil  to  the  headpiece, 
ver-ve'nl-a  (v5r-v5'nY-d),  n. 
Any  of  several  plants  of  the 
genus  Phacelia.  Calif. 
vervens.  +  fervenck. 
verveyne.  4*  vervain,  [vain. I 
ver' vine(  vfir'vYn  ).Var.of  v  f.  k-  | 
ver'vise,  n.  [Cf.  LL.  uerr/sa.j 
A  kind  of  coarse  wool  cloth.  Obs. 
vervorth.  +  far-forth. 


ale,  senate,  care,  am,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofa;  eve,  Svent,  6nd,  recent,  maker;  Ice,  Ill;  old,  Sbey,  orb,  ftdd,  sSft,  connect;  use,  unite,  urn,  Up,  circus,  menU; 

Q  Foreign  Word.  ^  Obsolete  Variant  of.  +  combined  with.  =  eqnals. 
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VESTIBULE 


3.  Actual ;  veritable  ;  real.  Archaic.  “  Real  and  very 

justice  ”  Burke. 

Whether  thou  be  my  very  son  Esau  or  not.  Gen.  xxvii.  21. 

Was  not  nnr  lord  the  verier  wag  of  the  two  ?  Shak. 

As  very  a  Sir  Oracle  ...  as  ever  1  euw.  Mary  Johnston. 

4.  Absolute;  utter.  “  For  very  spite.’*  ‘  Milton. 

Turned  into  very  beasts.  Davies. 

6.  Peculiar  ;  especial.  “  His  very  tree.”  Hawthorne. 

The  very  essence  of  truth  is  plainness  and  brightness.  Milton. 
6.  Identical  ;  same. 

That  is  the  very  thing  that  I  was  saying.  Shelley. 
7-  Used  intensively  in  a  sense  corresponding  to  even ,  even 
the.  Piers  Plowman. 

The  very  rats  instinctively  have  quit  it  Shak. 

Love’s  very  pain  is  sweet.  Shelley. 

Yea  even  very  they  that  auauce  themselves  authours  of  lyke 
counsell.  Robinson  (Move's  Utopia). 

ver'y  (vgr'T),  adv.  In  a  high  degree  ;  to  no  small  extent ; 
exceedingly  ;  extremely  ;  as,  a  very  great  mountain  ;  a  very 
bright  sun ;  a  very  cold  day  ;  very  rapidly  ;  very  much  hurt. 
Very  qualifies  adjectives,  participles  used  adjectively,  and 
adverbs,  but  not  verbs  directly  or  past  participles  used 
predicatively,  although  such  locutions  as  “  1  am  very 
pleased  ”  are  common,  and  are  supported  by  some  author¬ 
ity.  **  He  had  been  very  exposed  to  weather.”  Southey. 
very  reverend.  See  reverend,  1. 

Ver'y’ S,  or  Ver'y,  night  signals  (vgr'Tz  ;  ver'T).  [After 
Lieut.  Samuel  W.  Very,  who  invented  it  in  1877.J  Naut.  A 
system  of  signaling  in  which  balls  of  red  and  green  fire  are 
fired  from  a  pistol,  the  arrangement  in  groups  denoting 
numbers  having  a  code  significance, 
ve-si'ea  (ve-si'kd),  n. ;  pi.  -cm  (-se).  [L.l  Bladder. 

||  ve-Bl'ca  pia'cis  (pis'Ts).  [L.,  fish  bladderj.  Eccl.  Art.  An 
aureole  of  pointed  oval  shape,  typically  of  two  arcs  of  cir¬ 
cles  and  surrounding  a  sacred  personage.  See  glory,  Must. 
ves'i  cal  (vSs'T-kdl),  a.  [L.  vesica  bladder.]  Of  or  per¬ 
taining  to  a  bladder,  esp.,  Anat.,  the  urinary  bladder, 
vesical  arteries,  arteries  derived  from  the  anterior  trunk  of 
the  internal  iliac  artery  and  distributed  to  the  urinary 
bladder  and  adjacent  parts.  They  are  distinguished  as  su¬ 
perior .  middle ,  and  inferior.  The  superior  represents  a 
part  of  the  hypogastric  artery  of  the  fetus.  —  v.  triangle  or 
trigone,  Ana/.,  the  trigone  of  the  bladder, 
ves'i-cant  (-kant),  a.  &  n.  [L.  vesica  blister  :  cf.  F.  vesi¬ 
cant .]  Vesicatory. 

ves'i-cate  (-kat),  v.  t.  ;  ves'i-cat'ed  (-kat/Sd);  ves'i-cat'- 
ing  (-kat'Tng).  [See  vesicant.]  Med.  To  raise  little 
bladders  or  blisters  upon  ;  to  blister, 
ves'i-ca'tion  (-ka'shun),  n.  [Cf.  F.  vSsication.)  Med. 

Process  of  vesicating,  as  for  counterirritation  ;  a  blister, 
ves'i-ca-to  ry  (vSs'T-kd-to-rT  ;  formerly ,  and  still  by  some , 
ve-sik'd-to-ri),  a.  [Cf.  F.  vSsicaloire.]  Med.  Tending, 
or  having  power,  to  raise  a  blister, 
ves'i-ca-to-ry,  n.  ;  pi.  -ries  (-rlz).  Med.  A  blistering  ap¬ 
plication  or  plaster  ;  a  vesicant  ;  an  epispastic. 
ves'i-Cle  (vSs'T-k’l),  n.  [L.  vesicula ,  dim.  of  vesica  a  blad¬ 
der,  blister :  cf.  F.  vSsicule.)  A  bladderlike  vessel ;  a 
membranous  cavity  ;  a  cyst ;  a  cell  ;  specif.  :  a  Bat-  A 
small  bladderlike  air  cavity  within  the  tissues,  b  Med.  A 
small,  and  more  or  less  circular,  elevation  of  the  cuticle, 
containing  a  clear  w  atery  fluid,  c  Anat.  &  Zobl.  A  cavity 
or  sac,  esp.  one  filled  with  fluid,  d  Zobl.  A  small  convex 
hollow'  prominence  on  the  surface  of  a  shell  or  a  coral,  e 
Geol.  A  small  cavity  in  a  mineral  or  rock,  in  many  cases 
produced  by  the  liberation  of  vapor  in  the  molten  mass. 
ves'i-CO-  (vSs'T-ko-).  Combining  form  denoting  connection 
with ,  or  relation  to,  the  bladder. 
ve-sic'U-lar  (ve-sTk'u-ldr),  a.  1.  Of  or  pert,  to  a  vesicle 
or  vesicles;  specif.,  Med.,  of  or  pert,  to  the  air  cells  of 
the  lungs ;  as,  vesicular  breathing,  or  normal  breathing,  in 
which  the  air  freely  enters  the  air  cells  of  the  lungs. 

2.  Having  the  form  or  structure  of  a  vesicle. 

3.  Containing,  composed  of,  or  characterized  by,  vesicles 
or  vesiclelike  structures ;  covered  with  vesicles ;  vesicu¬ 
late  ;  as,  vesicular  lava  ;  a  vesicular  leaf. 

vesicular  column.  Anat.  —  column  of  Clarke.  v.  emphy¬ 
sema,  Med.,  emphysema  of  the  lungs,  in  which  the  air  vesi¬ 
cles  distend  and  their  walls  rupture.  — v.  gland,  Bot.,  a 
subepidermal  gland  containing  essential  oil,  as  those  of 
orange  peel,  myrtle  leaves,  etc.  —  v.  mole,  Veter.,  a  disease 
of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  uterus  of  animals,  the  villi 
becoming  hypertrophied,  degenerate,  and  causing  forma¬ 
tion  of  cysts  containing  fluid.  —  v.  murmur,  Med.,  the  sound, 
audible  on  auscultation  of  the  chest,  made  by  the  air  enter¬ 
ing  and  leaving  the  air  vesicles  of  the  lungs  in  respiration. 
Ve-sic  u  la'ri-a  (-la'rT-d ;  115),  n.  [NL.  See  vesicle.] 
Zobl.  A  genus  of  marine  ctenostomatous  Polyzoa  having 
delicate  tubular  cells  clustered  on  slender  flexible  stems. 
ve-sic'U-late  (ve-sTk'u-lat),  a.  a  Containing,  or  covered 
with,  vesicles,  b  =  vesicular,  2. 

ve-sic'U-late  (-lat),  v.  t.  ;  -lat'ed  (-lat'gd) ;  -lading  (-lat'- 
Tng).  To  form  vesicles  in,  as  lava. 
ve-sic'U-late,  V.  i.  To  become  vesicular, 
ve-sic'u-la'tion  (-la'shmi),  n.  State  of  having,  or  process 
of  forming,  vesicles;  the  presence  or  formation  of  vesicles, 
ve  sic  u  li'tis  (-li'tTs),  n.  [NL.  ;  vesicula  -f  -Ms.’]  In¬ 
flammation  of  a  vesicle.  . 

ve-sic'U-lo-  ( ve-sTk'6-16-).  Combining  form  for  vesicula  or 
vesiculus. 

ves'per  (vSs'per),  n.  [L.,  the  evening,  the  evening  star, 
the  west ;  akin  to  Gr.  eWepo?,  eontpa,  and  peril,  to  L. 
west:  cf.  OF.  vespre  evening.  Cf.  Hesperian,  vespers.] 

1.  The  evening. 


2.  [cap."]  The  evening  star;  Hesper;  Venus,  as  evening  star. 

3.  A  vesper  prayer,  hymn,  or  service  ;  a  vesper  bell. 

In  vesper  low  or  joyous  orison.  Shelley- 

ves'per  (vSs'per),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  evening  or  the 
service  of  vespers  ;  as,  a  vesper  hymn  ;  vesper  bells, 
ves'per-al  (-«1),  a.  Vesper  ;  evening.  Rare. 
ves'pers  (-perz),  n.  pi.  [OF.  vespres ,  F.  vepres,  LL.  ves- 
perae,  fr.  L.  vespera  evening.  See  Vesper,  n.]  Eccl.  a 
The  sixth  and  next  to  the  last  of  the  canonical  hours  ;  the 
office  or  service  for  this  time,  formerly  said  or  sung  at  0 
p.  m.  In  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  the  office  is  daily  re¬ 
cited  by  the  clergy,  and  on  Sundays  and  holy  days,  now  in 
the  late  afternoon  or  evening,  is  chanted  publicly.  It  con¬ 
sists  chiefly  of  psalms,  the  hymn  for  the  day,  which  varies 
according  to  season  and  solemnity,  the  Magnificat,  and  the 
collect  for  the  day.  In  the  Eastern  Church  vespers  con¬ 
sist  chiefly  of  the  psalms,  the  hymn  ‘‘Joyful  Light,”  the  pro- 
keimenou,  and  the  Nunc  Dimittis.  The  evening  prayer,  or 
evensong,  of  the  churches  of  the  Anglican  Communion, 
compiled  from  the  ancient  offices  of  vespers  and  compline, 
is  sometimes  called  vespei's.  b  In  some  other  churches,  a 
service,  largely  musical,  on  Sunday  afternoon. 

Ves  per  til'i  0  (vgs'per-tTl'Y-o),  n.  [L.,  a  bat.]  Zobl.  The 
typical  genus  of  Vespertilionidae,  formerly  comprehensive, 
but  now  restricted  to  a  single  bicolored  species  ( V.  muri- 
nus)  of  Europe,  or  slightly  extended  to  include  the  serotine 
and  the  American  brown  bats  ( Eptesicus ). 

Ves  per  til'i-o'nes  (-o'nez),  n.  pi.  [NL.]  Zool.  A  divi¬ 
sion  of ’  ats,  variously  limited,  but  nearly  equivalent  to  the 
family  Vespertilionidae. 

Ves  per  til  i  on'l-dae  (-5n'T-de),  n.  pi.  [NL. ;  Vespertilio 
-j-  -idse.~\  Zobl.  A  very  large  family  of  microchiropteran 
bats  found  in  most  parts  of  the  world  and  including  the 
majority  of  the  common  bats  of  temperate  regions.  They 
have  separate  ears  with  well-developed  tragal  lobes,  a  sim¬ 
ple  nose  without  appendages,  and  a  tail  extending  to  the 
border  of  the  interfemoral  membrane.  The  typical  sub¬ 
family  is  Ves  per-til  i  o-ni'n®  (-o-nl'ne).  —  ves  per-til'- 
i-O-nine  (-tIl'i-5-nIn  ;  -nln  ;  183),  a. 

ves'per-tine  ( vSs'per-tTn  ;  -tin),  a.  [L.  vespertinus.  See 
vesper.]  1.  Of  or  pert,  to,  or  happening  or  being  in,  the 
evening. 

2.  Bot.  Blossoming  in  the  evening. 

3.  Zobl.  Active  or  flying  in  early  evening  ;  crepuscular. 

4.  Astrol.  Pert,  to  a  heavenly  body  that  sets  during  or  just 
after  the  evening  twilight. 

ves'pi  a  ry  (v6s'pi-a-rl),  n. ;  pi.  -ries  (-rTz).  [L.  vespa  a 

wasp  ;  after  E.  apiary .]  A  nest  of  any  of  the  social  wasps, 
or  the  colony  of  wasps  inhabiting  it. 

Ves'pi-d®  ( vgs'pT-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.;  L.  vespa  w’asp-f-  -idse.] 
Zobl.  An  extensive  and  widely  distributed  family  of  wasps, 
containing  most  of  the  social  w'asps  (including  the  hornets) 
which  live  in  colonies  like  bees,  and  produce  workers  as 
well  as  perfect  females  and  males.  Their  food  is  various, 
animal  or  vegetable,  but  most  of  them  do  not  store  up  sup¬ 
plies,  and  the  colony  is  destroyed  by  the  cold  season. 
Their  nests  generally  consist  of,  or  contain,  one  or  more 
combs  of  paperlike  material,  usually  horizontally  placed, 
so  that  the  cells  are  vertical,  with  the  open  end  down,  kto- 
pa,  containing  the  yellow  jackets  and  hornets  (see  hornet), 
and  Polistes  (which  see)  are  the  most  important  genera.  — 
ves'pid  (vgs'pld),  a.  A-  n.  —  ves'pi  form  (-pi-f6rni),  a. 
ves'sel  (v6s'2l),  n.  [OF  vessel ,  vaissel ,  F.  vaisseau,  fr.  L. 
vascellum,  dim.  of  vasculum ,  dim.  of  vas  a  vessel.  Cf.  vas¬ 
cular,  vase.]  1.  A  hollow  or  concave  utensil  for  holding 
anything  ;  a  hollow  receptacle  of  any  kind,  as  a  hogshead, 
barrel,  firkin,  bottle,  kettle,  cup,  bowl,  etc.  Chaucer. 

2.  Hence :  A  person  regarded  as  receiving  or  containing 
something  ;  esp.,  in  Scriptural  language,  one  into  whom 
something  is  conceived  as  poured,  or  in  wrhom  something 
is  stored  for  use  ;  as,  vessels  of  wrath  or  mercy. 

3.  Vessels  collectively  ;  hence,  plate.  Obs.  Chaucer. 

4.  Any  structure,  esp.  a  hollow'  one,  made  to  float  upon 
the  water  for  purposes  of  navigation  ;  a  craft  for  naviga¬ 
tion  of  the  water,  often,  specif.,  one  larger  than  a  common 
rowboat ;  as,  a  w  ar  vessel ;  a  passenger  vessel. 

5.  Anat.  A-  Zobl.  A  tube  or  canal  in  which  blood,  lymph, 
or  other  fluid  is  contained  and  conveyed  or  circulated,  as 
the  arteries,  veins,  lymphatics,  etc. 

6.  Bot.  A  continuous  tube  formed  of  superposed  cells, 
which  have  lost  their  end  walls,  and  are  usually  marked 
with  dots,  pits,  rings,  or  spirals.  These  tubes  (tracheae) 
collectively  constitute  tracheal  tissue  (which  see). 

ves'sic-non  (vgs'Tk-n5n)  )  n.  [F.  vew?V/0n,ultimate- 

ves'sig-non  (-Tg-n5n  ;  -T-ny5n)  (  ly  fr.  L.  vesica  bladder, 
blister.]  Far.  A  soft  swelling  on  a  horse’s  leg  ;  a  windgall. 
vest  (vest),  n.  [L.  vestis  a  garment,  vesture  ;  akin  to  Goth. 
wasti,  and  E.  wear:  cf.  F.  veste.  See  wear  to  carry  on 
the  person  ;  cf.  divest,  invest,  travesty.]  1.  An  article 
of  clothing  covering  the  person  ;  an  outer  garment  ;  a 
vestment  ;  dress  ;  robe.  Archaic. 

In  state  attended  by  her  maiden  train. 

Who  bore  the  rests  that  holy  rites  require.  Dryden. 

2.  Any  outer  covering  ;  array,  garb. 

Not  seldom  clothed  in  radiant  rest 
Deceitfully  goes  forth  the  morn.  Wordsirorth. 

3.  A  garment  for  men,  varying  in  style  at  different  times; 
specif.  :  a  A  garment  likened  to  a  long  cassock  worn  in 
the  time  of  Charles  II.  Obs.  or  Hist,  b  A  wraistcoat,  or 
sleeveless  body  garment  worn  under  the  coat.  Colloq. 


verye.  4*  weary. 

veryose.  4*  verjuice. 

j|  ver-zi'no  (vFr-dze'nfi),  n. ;  pi. 

M(-ne).  [It.  rerzino.)  Brazil- 

wood  (Cfesalpima).  Obs. 

vea.  4*  WAS. 

ve8.  Abbr.  Vessel. 

veaage.  4*  visage. 

ve-sa'ni-a  (vf-sa'nY-d),  w.  [L.j 

Med.  Insanity.  — ve-aan'ic 

(-sKn'Yk),  a. 

ve  aa'noua  (vC-sH'nus),  a.  [L. 
vesauus .]  Mad  ;  furious.  Obs. 
veaare.  4*  visor. 
veacel.  4*  vessel 
vesch.  -f  wash.  [sel.I 

veschale,  -chall,  -chel  «fr  vks-| 
veachell.  4*  vassal. 
vescounte.  4*  viscount. 
veae  4*  feeze 
veset.  4*  visit. 
vea'i-cl.  Vesicle.  Ref.  Sp. 
veai-co-cer'vi-cal  (vPs/Y-kiV 
s.ir'vY-knl),  a.  Anat.  Pertain¬ 
ing  to  the  urinary  bladder  and 
the  cervix  of  the  uterus. 
v«'*/Lrn-pro-8tatric  (-pr/5-stflt  - 


Yk),o.,  veai-co-pu'bic,  «.,  veB  i- 

co-rec'tal,  ft.,  vea  i-co-spi'nal, 
a.  See  vesico-. 
veai-cot'o-my(  vg^T-kCt'A-mY), 
n.  [t'estco- + -tomy.\  Med.  In¬ 
cision  of  the  bladder, 
vea  i-co-um  bil'i-cal.  o.,  vea  1- 
co-u'ter  ine,  o.,  vea  1-co-vag'i- 
nal  (-vftj'T-ndl ;  -vd-jT'ndl),  a. 
See  vKsico-. 

ve-aic'u-la  (vP-sYk'fl-ld),  n.  ; 
pi.  -LM  (-le).  IL.,  dim.  of  ve¬ 
sica.)  Anal.  Sr  Med.  A  vesicle. 
—  |  ve  ai'cu-la  pro-ata'ti-ca .  ( yP- 
sTk'fl-la  prbs-tat'T-kd).  [NL.] 

=  SINUS  I’OCULARIS.  [LAR. 

ve  aic'u-lar  ly,  adv.  of  vesicu-I 
ve-sic'u  lase  (vf-sTk'fl-las),  n. 
Physiol.  Chem.  An  enzyme  irom 
the  prostate  fluid  of  certain  ani¬ 
mals.  capable  of  coagulating  the 
conten Ih  of  the  seminal  vesicles. 
Ve-sic  u-la'ta  ( rf-sTk'fi-la'ta), 
Ve-sic  u-la'tae  (-te;.  n.  pi.  [NL. 
See  vesicle.]  Zool.  Syn.  of 
Calvptoblastea.  _ 

veB'i-cule(v6s'Y-kQl),  n.  [Cf.  F. 


rrsimle.)  A  vesicle. 

ve-Bic/u-lif'er-ou8(ve-sYk/fl-lTf'- 
5r-it8),  ( i .  [vesicula  +  -ferous.) 
Bearing  vesicles  ;  vesiculate. 
ve-Bic'u-li-form'  (vf-sTk'fl-lY- 
fflrnP),  a.  [resictda  -I-  -form.) 
Shaped  like  a  vesicle:  bladdery, 
ve-alc  u-lo  cav'ern-ous  (-fl-lf>- 
kav'fr-nua),  u.  Med.  Both 
vesicular  and  cavernous  ;  —  said 
of  a  respiratory  sound. 
ve-aic'u-loBe  (vf-sYk'fl-los),  a. 
[L.  resiculosus :  cf.  F.  ifstcu- 
leur.)  Vesiculate, 
ve-aic  u-lo-tym  pa  nlt'ic,  a. 
Med.  Both  vesicular  and  tym¬ 
panitic.  [Vesiculose.  I 

ve-aic'u-loua  (vS-aYk'fl-ltfa),  a.  I 
ve-aic'u-lu8  (vf-RYk'fl-lfis), 
pi.  -LI  (-1T).  [L.]  A  vesicle 
ve'ai-er,  n.  [Cf.  Ob’,  riseor  one 
who  looks  atj  Examiner;  sur- 
veyor.  Obs.  Scot. 
vesir.  +  vizier.  [See  Vespid.e. I 
Vea'pa  (v?s'pd),  n.  [L.,wasp.]| 
vesper  bird  =  grass  finch  a. 
vea  pe'rl-an  (vgs-pg'rY-rtn),  a. 


Of  or  pertaining  to  evening  or 

the  evening  stur. 
ves'per-iea  (vPs'nPr-Yz).  n.  pi 
[LL.  vespt  run  .]  Evening  exer¬ 
cises  or  disputations  (among  the 
Sorbonists).  Obs.  [mouse.’ 
vesper  mouse.  A  white-footed 
vesper  sparrow.  =  grass 

finch  a. 
vea 'per- tide',  n.  The  time  of 
vespers.  [a.  Vespertine, 

vea  per-ti'nal  (vgs'ner-ti'nal),  | 
vea-pll'lo  (v5s-pYl'5),  n  ;  pi. 
-LOKS  (-5z).  [L.J  Rom.  Antiq. 
One  who  carried  out  corpses  of 
the  poor  at  night  for  burial  Obs. 
vea  pi-lone',  n.  [Cf.  OF  ves- 
pillov.)  A  vespillo.  Obs. 
Vea-pi'na  (vgs-pl'nd),  n.  pi. 
[I'efflia  -+■  2d  -ina.]  Zobl.  The 
Diploptera.  See  also  wasp. 
vea'plne  (vSs'pTn;  -pYn;  183),  a. 
Pert,  to  or  resembling  a  wasp  or 
wasps. 

ves'poid  (-poid),  a.  [Vespa  + 
-oid.)  Zobl.  Like,  or  pert,  to,  the 
|  wasps  (specif.,  the  Vespoidea) 


4.  A  garment  or  part  of  a  garment  for  women  ;  specif. :  a 
A  kind  of  jacket,  b  An  extra  piece  of  facing  or  tiii^ming 
to  the  front  of  a  bodice  or  coat,  somewhat  resembling  the 
front  of  a  man’s  waistcoat,  c  A  garment  fashioned  after 
a  man’s  waistcoat.  Colloq. 

5.  A  knitted  or  woven  undershirt,  esp.  one  for  women, 
vest  (vgst),  v.  t. ;  vest'bd  ;  vest'ing.  [Cf.  OF.  vestir,  F. 

vetir,  L.  vestire,  vestitum.  See  vest,  n.]  1.  To  clothe  with 
or  as  with  a  vestment  or  garment ;  to  dress  ;  robe ;  hence, 
to  surround,  or  encompass  closely. 

Came  vested  all  in  white,  pure  as  her  mind.  Milton 

2.  Early  Feudal  Law.  To  put  (a  person)  into  possession  of 
land  by  the  ceremony  of  investiture. 

3.  To  clothe  (with  authority,  power,  or  the  like);  to  put 
in  possession  so  as  to  give  an  immediate  fixed  right  of 
present  or  future  enjoyment ;  to  invest ;  furnish  ;  endow  ; 
—  followed  by  with  before  the  thing  conferred  ;  as,  to  vest 
a  court  with  power  to  try  cases  of  life  and  death. 

4.  To  place  or  give  into  the  possession  or  discretion  of 
some  person  or  authority  ;  to  commit  to  another;  to  give 
or  grant,  or  cause  to  pass  or  take  effect,  an  immediate 
fixed  right  of  present  or  future  enjoyment  of  ;  —  often 
with  in  ;  as,  an  estate  is  vested  in  possession  ;  power  of  life 
and  death  is  vested  in  the  courts. 

vest.  v.  i.  1.  To  put  on  vestments  or  garments.  Rare. 

2.  To  become  vested  ;  to  be  fixed  ;  to  take  effect  or  pass, 
as  a  title  or  right  so  that  there  is  a  present  right  of  enjoy¬ 
ment  or  a  present  fixed  right  of  future  enjoyment;  —  often 
followed  by  in  ;  as,  upon  the  death  of  the  ancestor,  the  es¬ 
tate,  or  the  right  to  the  estate,  vests  in  the  heir  at  law. 

Ves'ta  (vgs'ta),  n.  [L.  Vesta,  akin  to  Gr.  *E<ma  Vesta, 
eo-Tia  the  hearth  of  the  house,  and  peril,  to  Skr.  vas  to 
dwell,  and  E.  wa^.]  1.  Rom.  Retig.  The  goddess  of  the 

hearth  and  its  fire,  hence  of  the  preparation  of  food.  In 
the  most  ancient  period  she  was  the  only  goddess  ranking 
with  the  foremost  gods,  and  she  was  one  of  the  few  Roman 
divinities  practically  unaffected  by  Greek  influence  to  the 
end  of  heathendom.  Her  temple  was  the  oldest  in  Rome. 
It  symbolized  the  hearth  of  the  city,  conceived  as  a  larger 
household,  and  contained  no  image  of  the  goddess,  but  a 
fire  rekindled  on  the  Roman  New'  Year  (March  1)  by  fric¬ 
tion  of  wood  and  in  charge  of  the  vestal  virgins.  Only 
these  and  their  representative,  the  Pontifex  Maximus,  had 
access  to  the  temple  except  at  Vesta’s  chief  feast,  the  Ves- 
ta'li-a  (v8s-ta'lT-d),  June  9, when  the  Roman  matrons  were 
allowed  to  enter.  In  private  w  orship  Vesta  was  included 
among  the  Penates.  See  di  ;  cf.  Hestia,  1. 

2  Astron.  See  asteroid,  Table. 

3.  [/.  c.]  A  short  match  with  a  shank  of  thin  wax  taper  ; 
also,  later,  a  kind  of  short  wooden  match. 

ves'tal  (-tal),  a.  [L.  Vestalis  belonging  to  Vesta,  vestal. 
See  Vesta.]  1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  Vesta. 

2.  Pertaining  to,  characteristic  of,  or  befitting,  a  vestal 
virgin  or  a  nun. 

ves'tal,  n.  [L.  Vestalis  (sc.  virgo) :  cf.  F.  vest  ale.  See 
vestal,  a.]  1.  Rom.  Relig.  A  virgin  consecrated  to  Ves¬ 

ta,  and  to  the  service  of  watching  the  sacred  fire,  which 
was  to  be  perpetually  kept  burning  upon  her  altar.  See 
Vesta,  1.  During  the  historical  period,  there  were  six,  con¬ 
ceived  as  one  sacral  person,  represented  by  one  called  the 
virgo  Ve8talla  maxima.  They  prepared  from  the  first  fruits 
of  the  harvest  in  May  the  sacrificial  meal  for  the  Luper- 
calia,  Vestalia,  and  Ides  of  September.  The  vestals  w  ere 
subjected  to  rigid  discipline,  including  bodily  chastise¬ 
ment  for  faults,  and,  in  case  of  loss  of  chastity,  burial  alive. 
2.  A  virgin  ;  a  woman  pure  and  chaste  ;  also,  a  nun. 
vest'ed  (vgs'tSd),  pret.  <C‘  p.  p.  of  vest.  Hence  :  a. 

1.  Clothed  ;  robed  ;  esp.,  wearing  vestments  or  some  cere¬ 
monial  costume.  u  The  vested  priest.”  Milton. 

2.  Law.  That  has  become  a  complete  and  consummated 
right ;  that  has  taken  effect  as  an  immediate  fixed  right 
to  present  or  future  enjoyment  ;  as,  vested  interests,  vested 
rights,  a  vested  legacy,  etc. 

vested  remainder,  Law,  an  estate  settled  to  remain  to  a 
determined  person  after  the  particular  estate  is  spent, 
importing  a  present  title  in  the  remainderman  to  the  re¬ 
mainder.  —  v.  school,  in  Ireland,  a  national  school  which 
has  been  built  by  the  aid  of  grants  from  the  board  of  Com¬ 
missioners  of  National  Education  and  is  secured  for  educa¬ 
tional  purposes  by  leases  to  the  commissioners  themselves, 
or  to  the  commissioners  and  the  trustees. 


ves'ti  a  ry  (vSs'tt-a-rt),  a.  Pert,  to  clothes,  or  vestments, 
ves-tib'u  lar  (vSs-tTb'u-lar),  a.  Of  or  pert,  to  a  vestibule, 
in  any  sense  ;  resembling,  or  of  the  nature  of,  a  vestibule, 
ves'tl-bule  (vSs'tT-bul),  n.  [L.  vestibulum,  of  uncertain 
origin;  cf.  F.  vestibule."]  1.  A  passage,  hall,  or  chamber 
between  the  outer  door  and  the  interior  of  a  building  ;  a 
porch,  or  entrance  into  a  house  ;  a  lobby  ;  hall ;  narthex. 
2-  Specif.,  the  inclosed  entrance  to  a  passenger  car,  fitted 
with  side  doors  for  ingress  to  and  egress  from  the  train. 


and  with  a  flexible  side  wall  and  roof  attached  to  the  end 
of  the  car.  Cars  with  such  vestibules  (vestibule  cars',  when 
joined,  form  a  vestibule  train,  in  which  there  is  free  and 
protected  passage  from  one  end  to  the  other. 

3.  Anat.  <v  Zobl.  Any  of  various  cavities  or  fossa* ;  esp., 
one  serving  as,  or  resembling,  an  entrance  to  some  other 
cavity  or  space ;  as  :  a  The  central  cavity  of  the  bony 
labyrinth  of  the  ear  ;  also,  the  parts  of  the  membranous 
labyrinth  (the  utriculus  and  sacculus)  contained  in  it.  See 
1  st  ear,  1 .  b  The  space  between  the  labia  minora  containing 
the  orifice  of  the  urethra.  C  The  part  of  the  left  ventricle 


Vea-poi'de-a  ( vPs-poi'df-a),  v. 
pi.  [NL.]  Zobl.  A  siiperfaniily 
of  Hymenoptera  equivalent  to 
the  Diploptera  together  with 
the  Pompiiidae,  Mutillid®,  and 
other  families, 
veasale.  veasall.  ^  vessel. 
vesache.  +  vetch. 
vea'ael,  r.  t.  To  put  into  a 
vessel.  Obs. 

ve8'8eled,  vea'aelled  (vfs'eld), 
a.  Provided  with  vessels, 
ves'ael-ful,  n.  See  -ful. 
ves'ael-ing,  vea'sel-ling,  n.  Ves¬ 
sels  collectively.  Obs. 
vea'ael-ment,  n.  [OF.  vaissele- 
ment .]  Vessels  ;  plate  ;  furni¬ 
ture.  Obs. 

vea'aea  ( vga'Pz),  ves'seta  (-Pts). 
n.  A  kind  of  worsted  ;  also,  a 
worsted  cloth.  Obs 
veat.  4*  fast,  a.;  fist;  west 
vea'ta-ment.  +  vestment. 
Ve8'taa  (vgs'taz),  n.  pi.  Stork 
Exchange.  Shares  in  the  de¬ 
ferred  stock  of  the  Railway  In¬ 
vestment  Company.  Cant,  Brit. 


veste.  +  fast,  fist. 
veBtement.  4*  vestment. 
ve8ten.  4*  fast,  v.  ;  fasten. 
vestendawe.  4*  fast  day. 
vea'ter  (vPs'tJfr  ;  -t?).  Dial. 
Eng.  var.  of  fescue. 
veat'er,  n.  An  investor.  Rare. 
ve8terie.  4*  vestry. 
vea  ti-a'ri-an  (vPsqY-a'rY-dn  ; 
115),  a.  Vestiary.  Rare. 
vea'ti-a-ry  (vts'tY-fl-rY),  n. ;  pi. 
-ries  (-rYz).  [LL.  restiarnnn. 
See  vestry.]  1.  A  robing  room  ; 
a  vestry.  Obs.  or  R. 

2.  Clothing  :  vestment.  Rare. 

3.  A  vestibule.  Obs. 

4.  Any  of  various  medieval  of¬ 
ficials  or  household  officers ; 
specif.,  in  some  cathedrals,  an 
ecclesiastical  dignitary  charged 
with  the  robing  of  the  canons, 
ves'ti-ble.  n.  A  vestibule.  Obs. 
ves-tib'u-la  (vgs-tYb'fl-ld),  n., 

pi.  of  VESTIBULUM. 
ves  tib'u  late(-iat),  a.  Anat.  Sf 
Zobl.  Having,  or  resembling,  a 
I  vestibule. 


-  ,  .  -  ,  .  out  oil  .  Chair  iro  :  sing,  ink  ;  then,  thin;  nature,  verdure  (250) ;  K  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144)  ;  bow  ;  yet ;  zh  =  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Goids. 

food,  foot ,  out,  on  ,  c  K  s  ^  of  Abbrevlatlon>,  slen8,  etc„  ,mmediatelJ  precede  the  Vocabulary. 
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immediately  below  the  aortic  orifice,  d  The  part  of  the 
mouth  cavity  outside  the  teeth  and  gums,  e  The  part  of 
the  larynx  above  the  false  vocal  cords.  1  In  some  infusori¬ 
ans,  a  more  or  less  tubular  depression  leading  to  the 
mouth.  In  Vorticella  the  contractile  and  digestive  vacu¬ 
oles  discharge  into  it.  g  In  polyzoans,  esp.  those  of  the 
group  Endoprocta,  the  space  within  the  circle  of  tentacles. 
Syn.  —  Hall,  passage. 

ves'ti-bule  (ves'ti-bul),  v.  t.  ;  ves'ti-buled  (-buld) ;  ves'- 
ti-bui/ing  (-bul'Ing).  a  To  furnish  with  a  vestibule  or 
vestibules,  b  To  join  (railroad  cars)  by  vestibules, 
ves'ti-buled  (-buld),  a.  Having  a  vestibule  or  vestibules. 
ve8tibuled  car,  train.  =  vestibule  car,  train. 
ves'ti-gate  (vgs'ti-gat),  v.  t.  [L.  vestigatus ,  p.  p.  of  ves- 
tigare.  See  vestige.]  To  investigate.  Obs.  —  vesti- 
ga'tion  (-ga'shan),  n.  Obs. 

ves'tige  (-tTj),  n.  [F.,  fr.  L.  vestigiiun  footprint,  trace, 
sign  ;  orig.  uncert.  Cf.  investigate.]  1.  a  The  mark  of 
the  foot  left  on  the  earth  ;  a  track  or  footstep.  Now  Rare. 
b  Hence,  a  trace,  mark,  or  visible  sign  left  by  something 
which  is  lost,  or  has  perished,  or  is  no  longer  present ;  re¬ 
mains  ;  as,  the  vestiges  of  ancient  magnificence  in  Palmyra. 

What  vestiges  of  liberty  or  property  have  they  left  ?  Bur  he 

2.  Biol.  Specif.,  a  small,  degenerate,  or  imperfectly  de¬ 
veloped  part  or  organ  which  has  been  more  fully  developed 
in  an  earlier  stage  of  the  individual  or  in  a  past  generation. 
Syn.  —  See  trace. 

ves-tig'i-al  (vSs-tij'T-efcl),  a.  Pertaining  to  a  vestige  or 
remnant ;  like,  or  of  the  nature  of,  a  vestige. 

There  are  reasons  for  believing  that  vestigial  structures  are 
rarely,  if  ever,  present  in  plants.  -N.  Int.  Encyc. 

vest'ing  (vgs'ting),  n.  Cloth  for  vests. 
ve3t'ing,  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  of  vest. 
vesting  order,  Law,  an  order  of  a  court,  passing  the  legal 
title  in  lieu  of  a  legal  conveyance. 

V6S'ti-ture(vgs'ti-t$r),/i.  [See  vesture.]  1.  Investiture.  Obs. 

2.  The  manufacture  of  cloth  or  clothing.  Rare. 

3.  Zo'dl.  That  which  covers  a  surface,  as  the  scales,  hairs, 
etc.,  of  an  insect’s  body  or  wings. 

vest'ment  (vSst'mehit),  n.  [ME.  vestement ,  vestiment ,  OF. 
vestemenl ,  vestiment ,  F.  vetement ,  fr.  L.  vestimentum ,  fr. 
vestire  to  clothe,  fr.  veslis  a  garment,  clothing.  See  vest.] 

1.  A  covering  or  garment ;  esp.,  a  garment  or  robe  of  cer¬ 
emony  or  office.  “  Royal  vestiment .”  Chaucer. 

2.  Specif.  :  Eccl.  Any  of  the  garments  worn  in  addition  to 
the  ordinary  dress  by  the  clergy  and  their  assistants,  chor¬ 
isters,  etc.,  when  performing  divine  service; esp.,  any  of  the 
garments  (Eucharistic  vestments)  so  worn  by  the  celebrant 
and  his  assistants  during  the  celebration  of  the  Eucharist ; 
specif.,  the  chasuble,  as  the  characteristic  Eucharistic  robe. 
The  chief  Eucharistic  vestments  are  the  alb,  amice,  chasu¬ 
ble,  girdle,  maniple,  and  stole  worn  by  the  celebrant,  and 
the  dalmatic  and  tunicle  worn  by  the  deacon  and  subdea¬ 
con.  Other  vestments  are  the  cassock,  surplice,  biretta, 
hood, cope,  and,  for  bishops,  the  chimere, rochet, and  miter. 

ves'tral  (vSs'tral),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  vestry, 
ves'try  (vgs'trl),  n.  ; pi.  -tries  (-trTz).  [ME.  vestry  e,  prob. 
for  vestery,  from  (assumed)  vester ,  fr.  OF.  vestier ,  fr.  LL. 
vestiarium ,  in  L.  a  clothespress,  wardrobe,  prop.  neut.  of 
vesliarius  belonging  to  clothes,  fr.  vestis  a  garment.  See 
vest,  n. ;  cf.  vestiary.]  1.  A  repository  for  clothes  or 
vestments  ;  a  wardrobe.  Ob's,  or  R.  2  Kings  x.  22. 

2.  Keel,  a  In  liturgical  churches,  a  room  within  or  at¬ 
tached  to  a  church  building  in  which  the  vestments  of  the 
clergy,  the  altar  linen  and  hangings,  and  the  sacred  ves¬ 
sels  are  kept ;  —  now  more  usually  called  a  sacristy.  b 
In  churches  that  are  not  liturgical,  a  room  within,  or  a 
building  attached  to,  a  church  building,  used  as  a  chapel, 
Sunday-school  room,  prayer-meeting  room,  etc. 

3.  In  the  Church  of  England  and  in  the  Protestant  Epis¬ 
copal  Church,  a  body  of  persons  intrusted  with  the  admin¬ 
istration  of  the  temporal  affairs  of  a  parish ;  —  so  called  from 
the  former  custom  of  holding  parish  meetings  in  the  ves¬ 
try  of  the  church  ;  also,  in  England,  a  parish  meeting  or  a 
meeting  of  a  vestry.  In  England  vestries  anciently  regu¬ 
lated  all  parochial  affairs,  ecclesiastical  or  civil,  but  now 
their  duties  are  only  to  elect  churchwardens,  levy  church 
rates,  and  receive  accounts  of  church  trustees.  Tneir  civil 
duties  have  been  transferred  to  the  parish  councils, etc.  Ves¬ 
tries  are  either  general  or  common,  composed  of  all  ratepay¬ 
ing  parishioners,  or  select,  consisting  of  a  representative 
committee,  the  number  of  which  is  fixed  by  custom  pr  stat¬ 
ute,  chosen  by  the  ratepayers.  In  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church  the  vestry  is  a  body  of  representatives  of  the  par¬ 
ish  elected  annually  by  the  parish  meeting  and  constitut¬ 
ing  with  the  churchwardens  the  body  which  manages  the 
temporal  alfairs  of  the  parish.  They  represent  the  parish 
in  law,  have  care  and  charge  of  its  property,  collect  and 
disburse  its  revenues,  and  when  the  rectorship  is  vacant 
act  for  the  parishioners  in  taking  steps  to  choose  and  call 
a  rector  and  to  provide  for  his  support.  The  rector  is  ex 
officio  a  member  of  the  vestry  ana  is  entitled  to  preside, 
if  present,  at  all  of  its  meetings. 

4.  Short  for  vestry  meeting.  Obs. 

ves'try-man  (-man),  n.  ;  pi.  -men  (-m?n).  One  of  a  vestry, 
ves'ture  (ves'tjir),  n.  [OF.  vesture ,  vesteure ,  F.  veture, 


LL.  vestitura ,  fr.  L.  vestire  to  clothe,  dress.  See  vest,  r.  /.  ; 
cf.  vestiture.]  1.  That  svitli  which  one  is  clothed;  a  gar¬ 
ment  or  garments  ;  a  robe  ;  dress  ;  apparel ;  vestment. 

Approach,  and  kiBS  her  sacred  vesture's  hem.  Milton. 

2.  That  which  invests  or  covers  ;  a  covering  ;  an  envelope. 

3.  0.  Eng.  Law.  a  The  corn,  grass,  underwood,  stubble, 
or  other  growth,  except  trees,  with  which  land  was  covered; 
as,  the  vesture  of  an  acre,  b  Investiture  ;  seizin. 

ves'ture  (vgs'^ur),  v.  t. ;  ves'tured  (-t&rd) ;  ves'tur-ino 
(-^ur-Tng).  To  cover  with  vesture  ;  to  clothe  ;  euvelop  ;  — 
usually  in  p.  p. 

Ve-su'vi  an  (ve-su'vt-an),  a.  [Cf.  F.  Vesuvien,  It.  Vt- 
suviano.]  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  resembling,  Vesuvius,  the 
volcano  near  Naples. 

ve-su'vi-an,  n.  [G  .vesuvian.  See  Vesuvian,  a.]  1  .Min. 
Vesuvianite. 

2.  [See  Vesuvian,  a.]  A  kind  of  match  or  fusee  for  light¬ 
ing  cigars,  etc. 

ve  su'vi-an-ite  (-It),  n.  [See  vesuvian,  n .,  Vesuvian,  a.] 
Min.  A  mineral  occurring  in  tetragonal  crystals,  and  also 
massive,  of  a  brown  to  green  color,  rarely  sulphur  yellow 
and  blue.  It  is  a  basic  silicate  of  aluminium  and  calcium 
with  some  iron  and  magnesium,  and  is  common  at  Vesu¬ 
vius.  Also  called  idocrase.  H.,  6.5.  Sp.  gr.,  3.35-3.45. 
vetch  (vSch),  n.  [Also  fitch ,  ME.  ficche ,  feche,  for  veche  ; 
fr.  OF.  veche ,  var.  of  vece ,  F.  vesce ,  fr.  L.  vicia.]  a  Any  fa- 
baceous  plant  of  the  genus  Vicia,  some  species  of  which 
are  valuable  for  fodder.  The  common  vetch  is  V.  saliva.; 
the  American  vetch  is  V.  americana.  See  Vicia.  b  Any 
of  numerous  other  fabaceous  plants  of  different  genera, 
as  the  chickling  vetch,  horse  vetch,  kidney  vetch,  etc. 
vetch'llng  (-ling),  n.  [ vetch  -f-  1st  -lingT]  Any  small  fa¬ 
baceous  plant  of  the  genus  Lathyrus ,  esp.  L.  pratensis. 
vet'er-an  (vgt'er-an),  a.  [L.  veteranus ,  fr.  retus,  veteris , 
old  ;  akin  to  Gr.  eros  year,  Skr.  vatsara.  See  wether.] 

1.  Grown  old  in  experience  ;  long  exercised  or  practiced 
in  anything,  esp.  in  military  life  ;  as,  a  veteran  officer. 

Flattery  of  veteran  diplomatists  and  courtiers.  Macaulay 

2.  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  characteristic  of,  a  veteran  ;  as, 
veteran  skill,  steadiness,  etc. 

vet'er-an,  n.  [Cf.  F.  veteran.  See  veteran,  a.]  1.  One 
long  exercised  in  any  service  or  art,  esp.  in  war ;  one  who 
has  had  much  experience  in  service  or  who  has  seen  spe¬ 
cific  service  ;  as,  Napoleon’s  veterans.  The  term  has  been 
used  in  various  specific  and  technical  senses,  as  in  inter¬ 
preting  provisions  of  statutes,  military  orders,  etc.  (where 
it  sometimes  designates  one  who  has  reenlisted  after  a  full 
term  or  terms  of  service),  in  determining  eligibility  to  as¬ 
sociations  of  veterans,  so  called,  etc.  The  general  and  pop- 
ular  meaning,  however,  is  one  who  has  seen  service,  as  dis¬ 
tinguished  from  a  recruit  or  a  soldier  in  his  first  enlist¬ 
ment  ;  as,  a  veteran  of  several  battles,  of  several  wars,  of  a 
specified  war,  etc. ;  a  campaign  like  that  of  the  Wilderness 
turned  boy  recruits  into  veterans  in  a  week. 

2.  Forestry.  Any  tree  over  two  feet  in  diameter,  measured 
breast-high. 

vet'er  i-na'ri-an  (-T-na'rT-an  ;  115),  n.  [L.  veterinarius. 
See  veterinary.]  One  skilled  in,  or  treating,  diseases 
and  injuries  of  domestic  animals  ;  a  veterinary  surgeon, 
vet'er-l-na-ry  (v5t'er-T-na-rT),a.  [L.  veterinarius  of  or  pert, 
to  beasts  of  burden  and  draft,  fr.  veterinus ,  prob.  orig.,  of 
or  pert,  to  yearlings :  cf.  F.  veterinaire.  See  veteran, 
wether.]  Of  or  pert,  t  j  the  art  of  healing  or  treating  the 
diseases  of  domestic  animals,  as  oxen,  horses,  sheep,  etc. 
vet'er-i-na-ry,  n. ;  pi.  -ries  (-rlz).  A  veterinarian, 
vet'i-tive  (vSt'T-tiv),  a.  [L.  vetare ,  vetitum,  to  forbid.] 
Prohibiting  ;  having,  0”  pert,  to,  the  power  of  vetoing, 
vet'i-ver  (-ver ),n.  [Tamil  vetti-ver.]  An  East  Indian  grass 
(Andropogon  squarrosus) ;  also,  its  fragrant  roots,  much 
used  for  making  mats  and  screens,  and  yielding  an  essen¬ 
tial  oil  (vetiver  oil).  S^e  oil,  Table  I.  Called  also  husk  os. 
ve'to  (ve'to),  ?i.  ;  pi.  -toes  (-toz).  [L.  veto  I  forbid.]  1.  An 
authoritative  prohibition  or  negative  ;  interdiction. 

Tins  contemptuous  vetooi  her  husband’s  on  any  intimacy  with 
her  family  G.  Eliot. 

2.  Specif.  :  A  right  or  power  (often  called  the  veto  power) 
possessed  by  one  department  or  branch  of  a  government 
to  forbid  or  prohibit  finally  or  provisionally  the  carrying 
out  of  projects  attempted  by  another  department ;  esp.,  a 
power  vested  in  the  chief  executive  to  prevent  permanently 
or  temporarily  the  enactment  of  measures  passed  by  the 
legislature.  This  executive  power  is  called  an  absolute  veto 
when  it  is  conclusive  on  the  legislature,  as  in  case  of  the 
tribune  of  the  plebs  in  ancient  Rome  ;  a  qualified,  or  limited, 
veto,  when  conclusive  except  against  the  vote  of  an  ex¬ 
traordinary  majority  of  the  legislature  on  a  reconsidera¬ 
tion,  as  in  case  of  the  President  of  the  United  States ;  a  sus¬ 
pensive  veto,  when  the  law  is  merely  suspended  until  recon¬ 
sidered  by  the  legislature  and  becomes  a  law  if  repassed 
by  an  ordinary  majority.  (Also  see  pocket  veto  )  The  veto 
power  of  the  President  of  the  United  States  arises  from 
the  provision  of  the  Constitution  (Art.  I.,  sec.  7,  cl.  2  & 
3),  which,  however,  does  not  use  the  word  veto,  and  ex¬ 
tends  to  all  bills  and  to  every  order,  resolution,  or  vote  to 
which  the  concurrence  of  both  branches  of  legislature  may 
be  necessary.  The  veto  power  of  the  British  crown  is  one 


of  the  residuary  powers  of  the  crown,  but  has  not  been 
exercised  since  1708,  and  is  now  practically  nominal.  The 
power  of  one  branch  of  a  legislature  to  withhold  its  assent 
to  any  part  or  parts  of  a  bill  or  measure  initiated  m  the 
other  branch  and  to  assent  to  any  other  parts  is  often 
called  the  veto  in  detail  or  power  of  veto  in  detail ;  thus,  to 
deprive  a  branch  of  the  legislature  of  the  power  to  amend 
money  bills  is  to  deprive  it  of  the  veto  in  detail. 

3.  The  exercise  of  such  authority  ;  an  act  of  prohibition  or 
prevention  ;  as,  a  veto  is  probable  if  the  bill  passes  ;  also. 
Chiefly  U .  S.,  a  document  or  message  (often  called  veto 
message)  communicating  the  reasons  of  the  executive  lor 
not  officially  approving  a  proposed  law. 
ve'to  (ve'to),  v.  t. ;  ve'toed  (-tod) ;  ve'to-ing.  To  prohibit ; 
negative ;  also,  to  refuse  assent  to,  as  a  legislative  bill,  so 
as  to  prevent  its  enactment  or  cause  its  reconsideration. 
V6tO,  M.  et  Mme.  (mS-syfi',  or  m’-sy(i',  a  ma'dam'  va'to'). 
fF.J  Louis  XVI.  and  his  queen,  Marie  Antoinette so 
called  opprobriously  by  the  French  Revolutionists.  The 
expression  originated  in  the  indignation  of  the  people  at 
the  veto  allowed  the  king  on  the  resolves  of  the  National 
Assembly.  The  name  occurs  in  the  celebrated  song  “  La 
Carmagnole.” 

ve'to  ism  (ve'to-Tz’m),  n.  Use  or  advocacy  of  the  veto 
power,  esp.  for  the  chief  executive.  —  ve'to-ist,  n. 
vex  (vgks),  v.  t.;  vexed  (vSkst)  or,  Chiefly  Rare  or  Poetic , 
vext;  vex'ing.  [L.  vex  are,  vexatum,  to  vex,  orig.,  to  shake; 
perh.  for  guegso  and  akin  to  E.  quake:  cf.  F.  vexer.]  1.  To 
shake  or  toss  about ;  to  disquiet ;  disturb  ;  agitate. 

White  curl  the  waves,  and  the  vexed  ocean  roars.  Pope. 

2.  By  extension,  to  agitate;  discuss;  dispute;  moot;  — 
chiefly  in  such  phrases  as,  a  vexed  questio?i,  point ,  etc. 

3.  To  annoy  or  anger,  as  by  petty  provocations ;  to  irri¬ 
tate  ;  plague  ;  as,  vexed  by  ridicule  ;  by  extension,  to  trou¬ 
ble  grievously  ;  to  harass  ;  afflict. 

Ten  thousand  torments  vex  my  heart.  Prior. 

Syn.  —  See  harass. 

vex,  v.  i.  To  be  irritated  ;  to  fret ;  worry.  Obs.  or  R. 
vex-a'iion  (vgk-sa'slmn),7i.  [L.  vexatio  :  cf.  F.  vexation.'] 

1.  A  vexing  ;  state  of  being  vexed  ;  trouble  ;  irritation. 
Passions  too  violent  .  .  .  afford  us  nothing  but  vexation  and 

pain  Sir  W.  Temple- 

2  Specif.,  act  of  harassing,  or  vexing,  by  process  of  law. 
3.  Weariness;  fatigue.  Obs. 

4-  A  cause  of  trouble  or  disquiet ;  affliction. 

Your  children  were  vexation  to  your  youth.  Shuk. 

Syn.  — Vexation,  chagrin,  mortification.  Vexation 
implies  displeasure  and  irritation  ;  chagrin  connotes  acute 
annoyance,  coupled  with  a  sense  of  dissatisfaction  or  dis¬ 
appointment  ;  mortification  often  adds  to  chagrin  the  im¬ 
plication  of  shame  or  humiliation  ;  as,  “  All  is  vanity  and 
vexation  of  spirit  ”  {Eccl.  i.  14) ;  “  In  disappointments, 
where  the  .  .  .  expectations  [have  beenj  sanguine  .  .  .  sor¬ 
row  may  degenerate  into  vexation  and  chagi  m  ”  ( Co~ 
gan)  ;  “  I  hid  myself  a  fortnight  in  the  country,  that  my 
chagrin  might  fume  away  without  observation  ”  (John¬ 
son)  ;  “  There  was  .  .  .  some  reason  for  your  previous  van¬ 
ity,  as  well  as  your  present  mortification  ”  ( Stevenson)  ;  cf. 
“  He  did  not  wish,  as  it  seemed,  to  mortif  y  me  by  an  abso¬ 
lute  refusal  ”  (Be  Quincey).  See  harass,  embarrass. 
vex-a'tious  (-slms),  a.  [See  vexation.]  1.  Causing  vex¬ 
ation  ;  annoying  ;  also,  troubling  grievously  ;  afflictive  ;  as, 
a  vexatious  neighbor.  “  Continual  vexatious  wars.”  South. 

2.  Full  of  vexation,  trouble,  or  disquiet ;  disturbed. 

He  leads  a  vexatious  life.  Sir  K.  Dighy. 

vexatious  suit,  Law,  a  suit  instituted  maliciously  and  with¬ 
out  probable  cause. 

—  vex-a'tious-ly,  adv.  —  vex-a'tious-ness,  n. 
vex'il-Iar  (vSk'sT-lar;  j  a.  [Cf.  F.  vexillaire ,  L.  vexilla- 
vex'il-la-ry  (-la-rT)  i  rius  a  standard  bearer.]  1.  Of  or 
pertaining  to  an  ensign  or  standard. 

2-  Bot.  Pertaining  to  or  designating  the  vex  ilium, 
vexillarv  aestivation  or  estivation,  Bot.,  a  mode  of  aestivation 
in  which  one  large  upper  petal  folds  over,  and  covers,  the 
other  smaller  petals,  as  in  most  papilionaceous  plants, 
vex'il-la  ry  (vgk'sT-la-rT),  n.  [L.  vexillarius :  cf.  F.  ve¬ 
xillaire.]  A  standard  bearer.  Tennyson . 

vex'il-late  (-lat),  a.  Having  a  vexillum  or  vexilla. 
vex  il-la'tion  (-la'shan),  n.  [L.  vexillatio.]  Rom.  Antiq. 
A  company  of  troops  under  one  vexillum. 
vex-il'lum  (vgk-sTl'am),  n. ;  pi.  -illa  (-a).  [L.,  a  stand¬ 

ard,  a  flag.]  1.  Rom.  Antiq.  a  A  flag  or  standard,  b  A 
company  of  troops  serving  under  one  standard,  esp.  a  com¬ 
pany  of  privileged  veterans  connected  with  a  legion. 

2.  Eccl.  a  A  processional  banner  ,  also,  a  scarf  attached 
to  a  crozieror  pastoral  staff  immediately  below  the  crook 
head.  Rare,  b  A  processional  cross.  Rare. 

3.  Bot.  The  large  upper  posterior  petal  in  a  papilionaceous 
flower  ;  —  in  horticulture  called  also  banner  or  standard. 

4.  The  web  or  vane  of  a  feather.  See  feather,  n.,  1. 
vi'a  (vl'd ;  277),  prep.  [L.,  ablative  of  via  way.  See  way.] 

By  the  way  of  ;  as,  to  send  via  Queenstown  to  London. 

||  vi'a,  n.;  pi.  VL*(-e).  [L.  See  way.]  1.  A  wray.  Specif.: 
a  Roman  Law.  The  servitude  constituted  by  the  right  to 
pass  over  the  land  of  another,  including:  iter,  or  the  right 
to  pass  on  foot ;  and  actus,  or  the  right  to  drive  beasts 
or  vehicles  across,  b  Anal.  &  Med.  A  passage  ;  a  vessel ; 


vestibule  car.  See  vestibule, 

n.,  2. 

vestibule  latch  A  lock  actuated 
from  outside  by  a  key  and  from 
inside  by  a  knob  (the  outside 
knob  beinjr  controlled  by  a 
stop),  and  with  no  dead  bolt, 
vestibule  train.  See  vestibule, 
n.,  2  :  cf.  corkidor  train. 
ves-tib'u-lum  (vgs-tTb'fl-lum), 
ft..’  pi •  -la  (-Id).  [L.]  Vestibule, 
ves-tig'i-a  (vos-tlj'i-d),  n.,pl.  of 
vestigium. 

|J  ves-ti'gi-a  nul'la  re-tror'sum 

(v£s-tTj'I-d).  [L.]  No  footsteps 
backward.  Adapted  from  Hor¬ 
ace  ( Eitistles,  I.  i.  73  and  74).  See 
VESTIGIA  TER  RE  NT. 

ves-tig'i-a-ry  (vfs-tTj'T-Jt-rt),  a. 
Vestigial. 

||  ves-ti'gi-a  ter'rent  (vgs-tYj'Y- 
a).  [L.]  The  footsteps  frighten 
(me).  Adapted  from  Horace 
( Epistles ,  1. 1.  73).  where  the  ref¬ 
erence  is  to  theanswer  of  the  wa¬ 
ry  fox,  in  ^Esop’s  fable,  to  the 
sick  lion’s  invitation  to  enter  his 
den.  when  the  fox  saw  that  all 
the  footprints  went  inward.  Cf. 
VESTIGIA  NULLA  RFTRORSl’M. 

vestigie,  n.  A  vestige.  Ohs. 
ves-tlg'i-um  ( ves-tT]'T-?7m),  n. ; 
;>/. -ia(-A)  [L.]  A  vestige, 

ves'ti-ment.  +  vestment. 


vestln.  +  westen,  adv. 
vestinge.  ^  fasting. 
Ves-tin'i-an  (v6s-tTn'Y-dn),  n. 
L.  Vestini  a  people  of  central 
talv.]  A  Sabellian  dialect, 
ves'tis  (vgs'tls),  n.  [L.,  attire, 
vesture.]  Red.  The  tunic  or 

fown  worn  by  a  monk  or  a  nun. 

ves-ti'ta  ma'nus  (vCs-tT'td 
ma'nQs).  Feudal  Law.  Vested 
hand,  i.  e.,  the  right  hand  used 
in  the  ceremony  of  investiture, 
ves-ti'tor  (vSs-tl'ttfr),  n.  [L.] 
A  tailor.  Ohs. 

ves'ti-tut'ed  ( v's'tY-tnt'Cd),  a. 
Vested  ;  appareled.  Ohs. 
vest'let,  ».  [Dim.  of  vest.)  Any 
actinian  of  the  genus  Cerian- 
thus,  whose  members  secrete  a 
tough  tube  about  the  body, 
vestliche,  vestnesse.  +  fastly. 
fastness.  [fast,  firm.  | 

vestluker.  Obs.  compar.  of | 

vestni.  d*  fasten. 
vestoure.  d*  vesture. 
ves'tri-fy  (vSs'trY-fT),  v.  t.  To 
cause  to  resemhle  a  vestry,  or  to 
make  a  vestry  of.  Rare. 
vestry  board'.  =  vestry,  3. 
ves'try-dom(-dum),n.  See-DOM. 
vestschipe.  d*  fast-ship. 
ves'tur-al  (vg8't$r-rtl),  a.  Of 
or  pert,  to  vesture,  or  clothing, 
ves'tur-er  (-€r),  n.  [From  ves¬ 


ture.]  Obs.  or  R.  Eccl  a  One 
in  charge  of  church  vestments, 
b  A  sacristan,  c  A  sexton,  d 
An  uudertreasurer  of  a  collegi¬ 
ate  church  or  a  cathedral, 
ve  su'vase'  (v  f-sfl'vaz7),  n. 
See  petrography. 
ve-su'vi-ate  (-vY-at),  t*.  i.  To 
be  in  eruption,  or  to  burst  forth, 
ve-su'vin  (-vYn),  ve-su'vine 
(-vYn  ;  -ven  ;  184),  n.  Bismarck 
brown.  See  dye.  [suvian,  2.| 
ve-su'vl-us  (-vY-wb),  n.  =  ve-| 
vesy.  d*  vi.sie. 
vet  (v"t).  +  fat,  vat 
vet.  Dial.  Eng.  var.  of  fet. 
vet  Obs.  pi.  of  foot. 
vet.  Short  for  veteran,  vet¬ 
erinarian.  or  veterinary. 
Colloq.  [Mountain  sickness.  I 
ve'ta  (va'ta  ;  ve'-),  n.  Med.  \ 
vetaile.  d*  victual. 
ve-tan'da  (vt-tftn'da),  n.  pi. 
[L.,  neut.  pi.  gerundive  of  re- 
tare  forbid.]  Things  prohibited 
ve-ta'tion  (vf-ta'sh?<n),  n.  [L. 
retaro  to  forbid.]  Forbidding  ; 
prohibition.  Ohs.  [of  fetch.] 
vet^h  (vech).  Dial.  Eng.  var. I 
vetch'y  (-Y),n.  a  Consisting  of 
vetches  or  of  pea  straw.  b 
Abounding  with  vetches, 
veter.  Ahhr.  Veterinary, 
vet'er-an-ize,  r.  t.  Sr  i.  To  make. 


or  to  become,  a  veteran  Colloq 
||  ve'te-ra  sta-tu'ta  (vgt'f-rd 
std-tO'td).  [L.]  Lit.,  ancient 
statutes  ; —  applied  to  the  stat¬ 
utes  from  Magna  Charta  to 
those  of  the  reign  of  Edw.  II., 
inclusive. 

vet'er-ate  (vSt'5r-at),  v. ».  [Cf. 
L.  veterare  to  make  old.]  To 
grow  old.  Ohs. 

veter-a-to'rl-an  (-d-tfi'rY-tfn), 
a.  [L.  veteratorius  crafty.]  Ex¬ 
perienced  ;  expert.  Obs. 
vetere.  d*  fetter. 
ve-ter'na-to-ry.  a.  [L.  vetemus 
lethargy.]  Lethargic.  Obs. 
veth.  Obs.  pres  indie.  3d  pers. 
sing.ofrEED.  [fathom.) 

vether,  vethme.  ^  feather, I 
vetite,  a.  £L.  vetitus ,  p.  p.  of 
vetare  forbid.]  Forbidden.  Obs. 
vet/i-ve'rl-a(vet/Y-ve'rY-d),vet'- 
i-vert  ( vSt'Y-vQrt).  =  vetiver. 
ve'to-er  (ve'to-5r),  n.  One  who 
vetoes  ;  sometimes,  Colloq..  one 
who  advocates  the  veto  power 
for  the  chief  executive, 
vetre.  d*  fetter. 
vette,  vetten.  d*  fat,  fatten. 
vette.  Ohs.  pret.  of  ff.t,  fetch, 
vet'tl-cost  (vet'Y-k5st).  Var.  of 
fetticus. 

vet'ti-gala.  d*  vectigal. 
vettles.  d*  fetles. 


||  vet-tu'ra  (vPt-too'rii),  n. ;  pi. 
-ture  (-ra).  [It.  vettura ,  fr.  L. 
rectura  conveyance.  Cf.  vec- 
ture.]  An  Italian  four-wheeled 
carriage  ;  a  hackney  coach. 

||  vst'tu-ri'no  (vgt'too-re'nd), 
n. ;  pi.  -R i n i  (-re'ne).  [It.]  One 
who  lets  or  drives  a  vettura. 
ve-tust',  a.  [L.  vetustus  old, 
ancient.]  Venerable  from  an¬ 
tiquity  ;  ancient ;  old.  Obs.  — 
ve-tust 'ness,  n.  Ohs. 
veu-'glalre'  (vfi'glar'),  n.  [F.] 
A  small  16th-century  cannon 
having  in  its  breech  a  movable 
chamber  by  which  it  wasloaded. 
veuve  (vO v),  r.  [F.,  lit.,  widow.] 
Any  whidah  bird.  [er.| 

veverl,  vewar.  d*  ivory,  view-| 
vewe.  d*  few,  view. 
vew'ter.  d*  fewterer. 
vex.  d*  wax,  v.  [Sco#.| 

vex.  Ji.  A  vexation;  annoyance. | 
vex'a-ble.  a.  See -able! 

||  vex-a'ta  quaes'ti-o ;  />/.  vex- 
atac  QUiESTiONEs.  [L.]  A  vexed 
question. 

vex-a^-ose'  (v5k-sa/8hY-5s' ; 
cf.  -ose),  a.  Vexatious.  Ohs. 
vexed  (vfkst),  pret.  ir  p-p.  of 
vex.  —  vex'ed-ly  (v6k's?d-lY), 
adv.  —  vex'ed-ness,  n 
vex'er,  n.  One  that  vexes, 
vex'll  (vPk'sYl),  n.  [See  vei- 


1  llum . ]  Bot.  A  vexillum. 
vex'il-la'tor  (vgk'sY-la/t?r),  n. 
A  vexillary.  Obs.  or  R. 
vex'ing-ly.  adv.  of  vexing ,  p  pr. 
vex'ing-nesB.  n.  See -ness. 
vext.  Archaic,  poetic,  or  ref.  sp. 
of  vexed. 

veye.  d* way, weigh,  [weeningq 
veyn.  d*  feign  ;  vain  ;  wene,| 
veynde.  d*  wind. 
veynetlod.H.  [See  vein;  blood.] 
Bleeding  at  a  vein.  Obs. 
veyr.  fair,  war. 
veyton.  n.  [Cf.  wiiitten,  or 
OD.  witte-wijngaerd  the  vi¬ 
burnum,  lit.,  white  sprout.] 
The  water  elder.  Ohs.  Scot. 
veze(vez).  Obs.  or  dial.  Eng.  of 

FEEZE.  [ZIER,  VIZIERATE.I 

ve-zir',  ve-zir'ate.  Var.  of  vi-| 

v.  f.  Abbr.  Verba  fecit. 

vf-.  vg-.  For  words  beginning 
with  vf-,  or  vg-,  see  the  forma 
in  vf-,  ug-.  [Vice  Grand.  | 
V.  G  Abbr.  Vicar  General  ;| 

V  gear,  or  V'-gear7.  n.  See  V, 
a.— V  gearing,  or  V'-gear  ing.  n. 
V guideway,  or  V'-guide'way', 

w.  See  V,  a. 
vheet.  d*  whit. 

V  hook. or  V'-hook/,  n.  See  V,  a. 
vi.  d*  VTE»  life. 

v.  i.  Abbr.  Verb  intrnnsitive ; 
vide  infra  (L.,  see  below). 


ale,  senate,  care,  Jtm,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofd ;  eve,  Svent,  find,  recent,  maker ;  Ice,  Ill ;  old,  ftbey,  orb,  8dd,  s8ft,  connect ;  use,  unite,  firn,  iip,  circus,  menu  ; 

U  Foreign  Word,  d*  Obsolete  Variant  of.  4-  combined  with.  =  equals. 
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usually  in  pi.  /  as,  vise  naturales,  the  natural  passages  ; 
via?  chy lifer*,  the  chyliferous  vessels  ;  prim*  vim. 

2.  Any  one  of  a  set  of  foreign  drafts  or  bills  of  exchange 
drawn  in  duplicate  or  triplicate;  —  so  called  because  each 
is  commonly  sent  via  a  specified  route. 

(H3T*  For  phrases  see  in  the  Vocabulary. 
vi  a-bil'i-ty  (vFd-bIFI-tT),  n.  Quality  or  state  of  being 
viable ;  viableness. 

vi'a-ble  (vi'a-b’l),  a.  [F.,  fr.  vie  life,  L.  vita.  See  vital.] 
Capable  of  living  ;  born  alive  aud  with  such  form  and  de¬ 
velopment  of  orgaus  as  to  be  normally  capable  of  living  ; 
not  born  dead  nor  with  a  necessarily  mortal  infirmity  or 
malformation  ;  -  said  of  a  newborn  infant.  Unless  an  in¬ 
fant  is  born  viable,  it  is  considered  as  if  it  had  never  been 
born,  and  acquires  no  rights,  and  can  have  no  heirs, 
vi'a  DO  lo-ro'sa  (dol'6-ro'sd).  [L.,  way  of  pain.J  The  road 
at  Jerusalem  leading  from  the  Mount  of  Olives  to  Gol¬ 
gotha  oyer  which  Jesus  passed  on  his  way  to  be  crucified  ; 
—  so  called  by  Christians. 

Vi'a-duct  (-dukt),  n :  [L.  via 
a  way  -f-  -duct,  as  in  aque¬ 
duct:  cf.  F.  viaduc.  See  2d 
via  ;  aqueduct.]  A  bridge, 
esp.  one  resting  on  a  series 
of  narrow  masonry  arches, 
having  high  supporting  tow¬ 
ers  or  piers,  for  carrying  a 
road  or  railroad  over  a  val¬ 
ley,  gorge,  road,  or  the  like 


Viaduct  of  Masonry. 


lev,  _ 

Also,  esp.  in  the  United  States,  a  steel  structure  made  up 
of  short  spans  carried  on  high  steel  towers. 

Vl'al  (vi'Sl),  n.  [ME.  viole ,  var.  of  Jiole,  F.  Hole.  See 
PHIAL.  J  A  small  vessel  for  liquids  ;  now,  usually,  a  small 
glass  bottle,  as  for  medicines  or  chemicals  ;  a  pliial. 

Take  thou  this  rial ,  being  then  in  bed. 

And  this  distilled  liquor  drink  thou  off.  Shai t. 

to  pcur  out  the  vials  of  wrath  on  or  upon,  to  visit  vengeance 
or  anger  on.  “  Go  your  ways,  and  pour  out  the.  rials  of  the 
wrath  of  God  upon  the  earth.”  Her.  xvi.  1. 

Vl'al,  v.  t. ;  vi'aled  (-old)  or  vi'alled  ;  vi'al-ing  or  vi'al- 
ling.  To  put  into  a  vial  or  vials;  to  phial. 

II  vi'a  me'dl-a  (me'dl  -a).  [L.J  A  middle  way ;  a  mean ; 
esp.,  a  view  of  the  position  of  the  Anglican  Church  as  be¬ 
tween  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  and  Protestantism, 
vi'and  (vi'dnd),  n.  [F.  viande  meat,  food  ;  cf.  LL.  viatula , 
vivanda ,  vivenda ,  but  also  01 1.  bidanda  ;  prob.  fr.  L.  vita 
life,  fr.  vivere  to  live,  akin  to  vivus  living.  See  vital,  vivid; 
cf.  victual.]  An  article  of  food  ;  — chiefly  in  pi.,  provi¬ 
sions  ;  food ;  fare. 

Vi-at'ic  (vi-£t'Tk),  a.  [L.  viaticus ,  fr.  via  a  way.  See 
voyage.]  Of  or  pert,  to  a  journey  or  traveling, 
vl-at'i-cum  (vl-5t'i-kum),  n.  [L.,  fr.  viaticus ,  a.  Cf.  vi¬ 
atic.]  1.  Rom.  Antiq.  An  allowance,  orig.  of  transpor¬ 
tation  and  supplies,  later  of  money  for  traveling  expenses, 
made  to  those  sent  on  duty  into  the  provinces. 

2.  Provisions  for  a  journey.  Now  Rave. 

3.  Reel.  The  Communion,  or  Eucharist,  when  given  to  per¬ 
sons  supposedly  dying.  Cf.  extreme  unction. 

Vi-a'tor  (vi-a't5r),  n.  ;  L.  pi.  viatores  (vPd-to'rez ;  201). 
[L.,  fr.  viare  to  journey,  via  way.]  1.  Traveler  ;  wayfarer. 
Obs. 

2.  Rom.  Antiq.  A  servant  or  messenger  attendant  upon, 
and  executing  the  orders  of,  certain  Roman  magistrates. 
vi-brac'U-lum  (vi-br5k'u-lum),  n. ;  pi. 
viBRACULA  (-la).  [NL.,  dim.  fr.  L.  vibrarc 
to  vibrate.]  Zodl.  One  of  the  movable, 
slender,  spinelike  organs  oi  parts  with 
which  certain  polyzoans  are  furnished, 
regarded  as  specially  modified  zooids,  of 
nearly  the  same  nature  as  avicularia.  See 
Polyzoa,  1.  —  vi  brac'u  lar  (-ldr),  a. 
vi'bran-cy  (vi'brdn-sT),  n.  State  of  being 
vibrant;  resonance. 

vi'brant  (vi'brant),  a.  [L.  vibrans ,  p.  pr. : 
cf.  F.  vibrant.  See  vibrate.]  Vibrating; 
thrilling ;  tremulously  agitated  ;  as,  vi¬ 
brant  feelings ;  esp.,  sounding  as  a  result 
of  vibration  ;  hence,  resonant ;  sonorous  ; 
resounding  ;  as,  a  vibrant  drum  or  voice, 
vibrant  stress.  See  stress,  n.,  4. 

Vl'brate(vi'brat),r. /./  -brat-kd  (-brat-gd); 

-brat-ing  (-brat-Tng).  [L.  vi  brains,  p.  p. 
of  vibrare, t.  &  v.  i.,  to  shake,  brandish, 
vibrate  ;  akin  to  Skr.  rip  to  tremble,  Icel. 
veifa  wave,  vibrate.  Cf.  waive.]  1.  To  v  v  v  Vibraculaof 
swing  or  move  to  and  fro;  to  brandish;  as, 
to  vibrate  a  sword.  Obs.  or  R. 

2.  To  mark  or  measure  by  oscillation,  or 
moving  or  swinging  to  and  fro  ;  as,  a  pen¬ 
dulum  vibrating  seconds. 

3.  To  set  in  vibration.  See  vibration,  n.,  2. 
vFbrate,  v.  i.  1.  To  move  to  and  fro,  or  from  side  to  side, 

as  a  pendulum ;  to  swing  ;  oscillate. 

2.  To  be  in  a  state  of  vibration.  See  vibration,  n.,  2. 

3.  Hence:  a  To  thrill;  throb;  as,  hislieartr/6raf^to  the  call, 
b  To  waver;  fluctuate;  as,  to  vibrate  between  two  opinions. 

4.  To  produce  an  oscillating  or  quivering  effect  of  sound  ; 

as,  a  whisper  vibrates  on  the  ear.  Pope. 

Syn.  — See  fluctuate. 

Vi'bra-tile  (vl'brd-tll),  a.  [Cf.  F.  vibratile.]  Adapted  to, 
or  used  in,  vibratory  motion  ;  vibratory ;  as,  the  vibratile 
organs  of  insects.  -  vi  bra-til'i-ty  (-til'T-tT),  n. 
vi-bra'tion  (vi-bra'sliftn),  n.  [L.  vibraho:  cf.  F.  vibra¬ 
tion.]  1.  Act  of  vibrating,  or  state  of  being  vibrated,  or 
in  vibratory  motion  :  oscillation,  as  of  a  pendulum. 

2.  Physics.  A  periodic  motion  of  the  particles  of  an  elastic 
body  or  medium  in  alternately  opposite  directions  from  the 


Cellularia  ter- 
natu  ;  a  a  Avic- 
ularia  ;  o  o  Ooc- 
cia  ;  s  s  Shi-  Ms 
in  front  of  Zocc- 
cia.  X  16. 


position  of  equilibrium,  when  that  equilibrium  has  been 
disturbed,  as  when  a  stretched  cord  or  other  body  produces 
musical  toues,  or  particles  of  air  transmit  sounds  to  the  ear. 
The  path  of  the  particle  may  be  in  a  straight  line,  in  a  cir¬ 
cular  arc,  or  in  any  curve  whatever.  “  One  vibration  ”  is 
commonly  understood  to  mean  the  complete  movement  de¬ 
scribed  by  the  particle  during  one  period,  or  until  the  pe¬ 
riodic  motion  begins  to  repeat  itself,  but  sometimes  one 
half  of  the  periodic  motion  is  so  called. 

Vi  bra'tion  al  (vi-bra'slmn-al),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  vibra¬ 
tion  ;  having  a  periodic  or  harmonic  motion.  —  vibrational 
number  (of  a  tone),  the  number  of  vibrations  per  second. 

II  vi-bra'to  (ve-bra'to),  n.  [It.,  p.  p.  of  vibrare  to  vibrate.] 
Music.  A  pulsation  of  tone,  esp.  in  singing  and  violin 
playing,  made  by  a  rapid  alternation  of  swells  and  soften¬ 
ings  in  the  tone.  Cf.  tremolo  a. 

vi'bra  tor  (vl'bra-ter),  n.  One  that  vibrates,  or  causes  vi¬ 
bration  or  oscillation  of  any  kind;  specif.  :  a  Elec.  (1)  A 
trembler,  as  of  an  electric  bell.  (2)  A  vibrating  reed  for 
transmitting  or  receiving  pulsating  currents  in  a  harmonic 
telegraph  system.  (3)  A  device  for  vibrating  the  pen  of  a 
siphon  recorder  to  diminish  frictional  resistance  on  the 
paper.  (4)  An  oscillator,  b  An  ink-distributing  roller  in 
a  printing  machine,  having  an  additional  vibratory  motion. 
C  Music.  A  vibrating  reed,  esp.  in  a  reed  organ,  d  Weav¬ 
ing.  Any  of  various  vibrating  devices,  as  one  for  slackening 
the  warp  as  a  shed  opens,  e  An  attachment, usually  pneu¬ 
matic,  in  a  molding  machine  to  shake  the  pattern  loose. 

vi'bra  to-ry  (vi'brd-to-rT),  a.  [Cf.  F.  vibratoire.]  Con¬ 
sisting  in,  or  causing,  vibration  or  oscillation  ;  vibrating, 
vibratory  curren X.Elec.,  an  oscillatory  or  pulsatory  current. 

Vib'ri-0  (vTl/rT-o),  n. ;  L.  pi.  vibriones  (-o'uez).  [NL., 

fr.  L.  vibrare  to  vibrate,  to  be  in  tremulous  motion.]  a 
Bacteriol.  A  genus  of  motile  bacteria  characterized  by  short 
slightly  sinuous  filaments  and  an  undulatory  motion,  b 
[/.  c.]  Any  individual  of  the  genus  Vibrio. 

Vib'ri  Old  (-oid),  a.  [ vibrio  -f-  -o/cf.l  Like  a  vibrio.  — 
vibrioid  body,  But.,  one  of  certain  slender  cylindrical  bod¬ 
ies  found  abundantly  in  the  superficial  layers  of  the  cyto¬ 
plasm  of  some  fungi  and  alga?.  They  resemble  in  appear¬ 
ance  and  size  certain  common  bacilli. 

Vib'ri  Oid,  tt.  A  vibrioid  body. 

Vi-bris'sa  (vi-brTs'a),  n. ;  pi.  -sm  (-e).  [L.  vibrissae ,  pi., 
the  hairs  in  the  nostrils  of  man,  fr.  vibrare  to  vibrate.] 

1  Anat.  <{*  Zodl.  One  of  the  stiff  hairs  which  grow  about 
the  nostrils,  or  on  other  parts  of  the  face,  in  many  ani¬ 
mals,  as  the  so-called  whiskers  of  the  cat,  and  the  hairs  of 
the  nostrils  of  man.  Though  not  themselves  sensitive,  they 
often  serve  as  tactile  organs. 

2  Zool.  One  of  the  bristlelike  feathers  near  the  mouth  of 
many  birds  ;— chiefly  in  pi.  They  occur  chiefly  in  insectivo¬ 
rous  birds  and  may  help  to  prevent  the  escape  of  insects. 

vi'bro  graph  (vi'br$-graf),  n.  [L.  vibrare  to  vibrate  -f-  E. 
-graph.]  An  instrument  to  observe  and  record  vibrations. 

Vi'bro-SCOpe  (vi'bro-skop),  n.  [L.  vibrare  to  vibrate  -f- 
E.  -scope.]  An  instrument  for  observing  or  tracing  vibra¬ 
tions  ;  also,  an  instrument  resembling  the  phenakistoscope. 

—  vi  bro-scop'ic  (-skbp'tk),  a. 

Vi  bur'num  (vi-bGr'mlm),  n.  [L.,  the  wayfaring  tree.] 
Bot.  A  large  genus  of  widely  distributed  caprifoliaceous 
shrubs  or  trees,  having  simple  leaves  and  white  or  rarely 
pink  cymose  flowers  with  a  regular  5-lobed  corolla,  a  3- 
lobed  style,  and  a  1-3-celled  ovary,  becoming  in  fruit  a  1- 
6eeded  drupe.  There  are  numerous  American  species,  as 
the  black  haw  (  V.  prun  ifolium ),  sheepberry  ( V ’.  leu /ago), 
withe-rod  (  V.  casstnoides),  dockmackie  (  V.  acerifoliuni), 
etc.  The  European  species,  V  tinus,  the  laurustine,  V. 
opulus,  the  cranberry  tree,  and  V.  Ian  tan  a,  the  wayfaring 
tree,  certain  American  species,  and  V.  tomentosum  of 
China,  are  cultivated.  Also  [/.  <*.],  a  plant  of  this  genus. 

Vic'ar  (vlk'er),  n.  [ME.  vicar,  viker ,  vicuir,  F.  vicaire,  fr. 
L.  vicarius.  See  vicarious.]  1.  A  substitute  in  office;  a 
deputy.  Now  Rare ,  exc.  specif.: 

2.  R.  C.  Ch.  An  ecclesiastic  representing  the  Pope  or  an 
ordinary  bishop  and  exercising  jurisdiction  in  his  name ; 

—  used  with  a  qualifying  word,  as  in  vicar-general. 

3.  Eng.  Eccl.  Law.  The  incumbent  of  an  impropriated 
(or  formerly  appropriated)  benefice  ;  the  priest  of  a  parish 
the  owner  of  the  tithes  of  which  is  a  layman  (or  formerly 
a  spiritual  corporation) ;  any  incumbent  of  a  parish  not  a 
rector,  as  one  formerly  called  a  perpetual  curate.  Vicars 
receive  a  salary  or,  if  they  have  tithes,  usually  the  small 
tithes.  Cf .  rector,  3  a ;  parson,  1 ;  curate,  1 . 

4.  Prot.  Epis.  Ch.  a  In  certain  large  parishes,  a  clergy¬ 
man  who  is  the  head  of  a  chapel,  which  is  liia  sole  or  chief 
charge,  b  A  clergyman  who  has  charge  of  a  church  or  a 
mission  as  the  deputy  of  the  bishop  or  priest  in  <  barge, 
vicai  apostolic,  or  apostolic  v.  R.  C.  Ch.  a  Formerly  :  (1)  A 
bishop  or  archbishop  to  whom  the  Pope  delegated  a  por¬ 
tion  of  his  jurisdiction.  (2)  Any  ecclesiastic,  acting  under 
a  papal  brief  or  instructions  from  the  Sacred  Congrega¬ 
tion,  commissioned  to  exercise  episcopal  jurisdiction  in  a 
diocese  in  which  the  ordinary  was  partly  incapacitated,  b 
Now,  an  ecclesiastic,  usually  a  titular  bishop  stationed  in 
a  country  where  there  is  no  episcopal  see,  or  where  the 
succession  has  been  interrupted.  —  v.  capitular,  R.  C.  Ch., 
in  England,  one  who  is  elected  by  the  chapter,  a  week 
after  a  see  is  vacant,  to  govern  the  diocese  until  the  elec¬ 
tion  of  a  new  bishop.  —  v.  choral,  Ch.  of  Eng.,  in  a  cathe¬ 
dral, one  of  a  number  of  minor  clergy  or  laymen  whose  duty 
is  to  sing  a  portion  of  the  music  of  the  services.  In  some 
of  the  cathedrals  of  the  Old  Foundation  they  form  a  cor¬ 
poration  often  jointly  with  the  priest  vicars.  They  were 
formerly  in  some  cathedrals  in  priest’s  orders.  —  v.  forane 
[cf.  LL.  foraneus  situated  outside  of  the  episcopal  city, 
rural:  see  forane,  foreign],  R.  C.  Ch.,  a  dignitary  or 
parish  priest  appointed  by  a  bishop  to  exercise  a  lim¬ 
ited  jurisdiction  in  a  particular  town_or  district  of  his 
diocese.  Cath.  Diet.  —  V.  of  Bray  (bra),  a  vicar  of  the 
parish  of  Bray,  Berkshire,  England,  who  is  said  to  have 


been  twice  a  Roman  Catholic  and  twice  a  Protestant,  in 
four  successive  English  reigns,  between  1520  and  1560.  His 
name  is  variously  given  as  Symonds,  Alleyn,  or  Pendleton, 
and  some  place  him  at  a  later  period.  The  designation 
is  now  commonly  applied  to  one  who  deserts  his  party. 

—  Vicar  of  (Jesus;  Christ,  R.  C.  Ch.,  the  Pope;  —  a  title  as¬ 
sumed  with  reference  to  his  claim  to  represent  Christ  as 
head  of  the  church  on  earth. — V.  of  Wake'field',  the  hero 
of  Goldsmith’s  novel  of  this  name.  See  Primrose. 

vic'ar-age  (vik'er-aj),  n.  1.  The  benefice  of  a  vicar.  Brit. 

2.  The  house  or  residence  of  a  vicar.  Chiefly  Brit. 

3.  The  office  or  function  of  a  vicar;  vicarship.  Chiefly  Brit. 
vic'ar-gen'er-al,  n.  1.  Eng.  Ilist.  The  king’s  ecclesiastical 

vicegerent.  The  only  vicar-general  was  Thomas  Cromwell. 

2.  Ch.  of  Eng.  A  lay  legal  officer  who  acts  as  deputy  of 
the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  or  York  in  certain  matters. 
In  his  court  the  bishops  of  the  province  are  confirmed. 
He  has  jurisdiction  over  marriage  licenses  and  institutions 
to  benefices,  etc.  The  chancellor  of  a  bishop  acts  as  his 
vicar-general  and  in  some  dioceses  bears  this  title. 

3.  R.  C.  Ch.  The  deputy  of  a  bishop  in  the  discharge  of 
his  jurisdictional  functions.  He  cannot  exercise  any  func¬ 
tions  which  belong  exclusively  to  the  episcopal  order. 

vi-ca'rl-al  (vi-ka'n-al ;  115),  a.  [Cf.  F.  vicarial.]  1.  Of, 
pert,  to,  being,  or  acting  as,  a  vicar ;  as,  vicarial  duties. 

2.  Vicarious ;  delegated  ;  substitutional ;  as,  vicarial  power, 
vicarial  tithes.  See  tithe,  n.,  2. 

Vi-ca'ri-ate  (-at),  n.  [LL.  vicariatus,  or  F.  vicarial.]  The 
office,  authority,  or  jurisdiction  of  a  vicar;  vicarship; 
specif.,  the  office  or  jurisdiction  of  a  vicar  apostolic. 
Vi-ca'ri-OUS  (-ws),  a.  [L.  vicarius,  fr.  vicis  change,  alter¬ 
nation,  the  place  or  office  of  one  person  as  assumed  by  an¬ 
other  ;  prob.  akin  to  G.  u  echsel  a  change,  E.  week,  and  perh. 
to  Gr.  ehceiv  to  3#ield,  give,  and  E.  weak.  See  week  ;  cf. 
vice,  prep.]  1.  Of  or  pert,  to  a  vicar,  substitute,  or  dep¬ 
uty  ;  deputed  ;  delegated  ;  as,  vicarious  power  or  authority. 

2.  Acting  on  behalf  of  or  as  representing  another;  as,  a 
vicarious  agent  or  officer. 

3.  Performed  or  suffered  in  the  place  of  another  ;  substi 
tuted;  substitutional;  as,  a  vicarious  sacrifice,  punishment. 

4.  Med.  Acting  as  or  being  a  substitute  ;  also,  occurring  in 
an  abnormal  situation  ;  as,  vicarious  hemorrhage,  a  hemor¬ 
rhage  from  an  unusual  part  replacing  a  discharge  from  a 
usual  part  ;  vicarious  menstruation,  a  discharge  of  blood 
from  some  part  or  organ  other  than  the  vagina,  with  sup¬ 
pression  of  the  menses. 

vicarious  atonement.  See  atonement,  2  a. 

—  vi  ca'ri-ous  ly,  adv .  —  vi-ca'ri  ous  ness,  n. 

Vice  (vis),  n.  [F.,  fr.  L.  vitium.]  1.  A  moral  fault  or  fail¬ 
ing;  esp.,  immoral  conduct  or  habit,  as  in  the  indulgence  of 
degrading  appetites  ;  as,  the  vice  of  gluttony. 

I  do  confess  the  vices  of  my  blood.  Shak. 

2.  State  of  being  given  up  to  evil  conduct  or  habit;  de¬ 
pravity  ;  wickedness  ;  corruption. 

When  vice  prevails,  and  impious  men  bear  sway.  Addison. 

3.  A  physical  defect,  deformity,  taint,  or  imperfection. 

4.  [cap.]  The  buffoon  of  old  English  moralities  ;  —  often 
named  from  some  particular  vice.  Called  also  Iniquity. 

I  would  not  give  a  rush  for  a  Vice  that  has  not  a  wooden  dagger 
to  snap  at  everybody  he  meets.  />’.  Jon  son. 

5  Error;  fault ;  mistake  ;  also,  blemish  ;  imperfection  ; 
defect ;  as,  the  vices  of  a  political  constitution  ;  a  vice  of 
form  or  style. 

Withouten  vice  of  syllable  or  letter.  Chaucer. 

6.  Viciousness  ;  harmfulness.  Rare. 

7.  In  a  horse,  dog,  etc.,  a  failing,  bad  habit,  or  trick  ;  as, 
timidity  is  a  vice  in  a  horse. 

Syn.  —  Sin,  iniquity,  fault.  See  crime. 
vice,  n.  [See  vise.]  1.  A  vise.  See  vise,  2  &  3. 

2.  A  winding  stairway;  also,  in  a  winding  stairway,  the 
central  shaft.  Obs. 

3.  A  grip,  or  grasp.  Obs.  Shah. 

Vice,  v.  t.  ;  viced  (vist) ;  vic'ing  (vis'Tng).  To  hold,  force, 

or  squeeze  with  or  as  if  with  a  vice.  Rare. 

Vi'ce  (vi'se),  prep.  [L.,  abl.  of  vicis  change,  turn.  See 
vicarious.]  In  the  place  of  ;  in  the  stead  of ;  as,  A.  B. 
was  appointed  postmaster  vice  C.  D.  resigned. 

Vi'ce  (vi'se),  n.  Place;  stead.  Rare. 

He  held  the  church,  not  in  hiB  own  right,  but  in  the  right  or 
vice  of  his  employers.  Erskine's  Principles. 

Vice  (vis),  a.  [Cf.  F.  vice-.  See  vice,  prep.]  Denoting 
one  who  in  certain  cases  may  assume  the  office  or  duties 
of  a  superior  whose  title  is  the  same  as  that  qualified  by 
the  adjective,  or  the  office  of  such  a  one  ;  also,  denoting 
one  delegated  to  act  as  deputy  or  substitute  for  another, 
or  the  office  of  such  a  one  ;  as,  vice  queen  ;  vice  regency  ; 
vice  president;  vice  presidency;  vice  agent;  rice  consul,  etc. 
Such  terms  are  often  printed  as  hyphened  words ;  as,  t ice- 
queen,  vice- regency,  vice-president,  etc. 
vice  admiral.  [Cf.F.vice-amiral.]  a  See  admiral,  3;  shoulder 
strap,  Jilust.  b  A  civil  officer,  m  Great  Britain,  its  colonies 
and  provinces,  exercising  admiralty  jurisdiction  within  a 
particular  district— ▼.  admiralty, the  office  of  a  vice  admiral. 

—  v.-admiralty  court,  Eng.  Lair,  a  branch  of  the  High  Court 
of  Admiralty  of  the  home  government  established  in  a  col¬ 
ony  beyond  the  seas,  in  which  the  governor  of  the  colony, 
in  his  capacity  as  “  vice  admiral  of  the  same,”  exercises  his 
judicial  authority  for  the  trial  of  maritime  causes  of  a  civil 
nature.  — v.  chamberlain,  a  deputy  of  a  chamberlain  ;  esp., 
the  deputy  of  the  Lord  Chamberlain  of  England,  officer 
of  the  royal  household  —  v.  chancellor,  a  Law.  A  judge 
appointed  to  act  for,  or  as  the  assistant  of,  the  chancellor  ; 
as  :  (1)  Formerly  (prior  to  the  Judicature  Act  of  1873),  one 
appointed  in  the  Chancery  Court  in  England.  (2)  One  ap¬ 
pointed  to  assist  the  chancellor  of  the  University  of  Ox¬ 
ford,  Eng.  (3)  One  in  the  chancery  courts  of  New  Jersey, 
b  R.  C.  Ch.  The  cardinal  at  the  head  of  the  Chancery, 
that  department  of  the  Curia,  or  papal  court,  which  drafts 
and  expedites  the  papal  bulls  and  briefs.  There  is  no  offi- 


I|  vi'a  (ve'a),  mterj.  [It.]  Away  I 
Begone  ! 

||  vi'a  a'ml-ca'bi-li  <vI'aHm/Y- 
klb'Y-lI).  [L.]  In  a  friendly 
way  ;  amicably.  [Way.l 

||  Vi'a  Ap'pi-a.  [L.]  Appian 
II  Vi'a  Cru'cis  (kroo'sYs).  [1-1 
The  way  of  the  cross.  See  way. 
H  vi'a  cru'cls,  vi'a  lu'cls  (1Q'- 
sYs).  [L.]  The  way  of  the  cross, 
the  way  of  light, 
viador.  4*  veepor. 

|i  vi'a  fac'ti-  [LI...  bv  way  of 
deed  ]  In  a  forcible  way  s  by 
violence. 

|i  Vi'a  Fla-mi'ni-a(fld-mYn'Y-d). 
[!,.)  The  Flaminian  Way. 
vi'*?se  4*  voyage. 
vi'a-grapn  (vT'd-grdf),  n.  [L. 


via  road  +  E.  -graph.)  An  in¬ 

strument  for  autograph  ically  re¬ 
cording  the  inequalities  of  a 
road  surface. 

||  vi  a-ja'ca  (ve'ii-ha'kii ;  189),  n. 
[Amer.  Sp.,  also  hiajaca.\  A 
small  Cuban  fresh-water  food 
fish  ( Heron  trtracanthus)  of  the 
family  Cichlidte.  [Milky  Way.l 
Vi'a  Lac'te-a.  [L.J  Astron.  The| 
||  vi'a  la-sci'vi-a  (ld-sYv'Y-a). 
See  PALMISTRY,  1. 
vialet.  +  violet. 
vi'al-ful,  n  :  pi.  -FULs.  See  -ful. 
vi-am'e  ter  (vl-ttm'f-tPr),  n.  [L. 
via  away  +  E.  -meter.]  Surv.  A 
kind  of  perambulator  or  odome¬ 
ter  to  measure  distance  on  roads. 
||  vi'a  mi  li-ta'ris  (mYlT-ta'rYs; 


115).  [L.]  A  military  road, 
vi'and-er,  n.  (OF.  viandier.) 
One  who  provides  viands;  a 
host.  Obs.  [Viands.  Obs.  I 

vi'and-ry,  w.  [viand  4-  -r»/.]| 
vi  apple  (ve).  (Tahitian  r»,name 
of  tne  tree.  1  The  Otaheite  apple, 
vi'a-ry  (vT'd-rY),  a.  fL.  viarius, 
fr.  via  a  way,  road.]  Of  or  re¬ 
lating  to  a  road  or  roads.  Obs. 
or  Rare.  [YlA.| 

II  Vi'a  Sa'cra.  [L.]  See  Sacra  I 
vi-at'i-cals  (vT-ftt'Y-kdlz),  n.  pi. 
Chief}!  Mil.  baggage  ;  impedi¬ 
menta.  Rare. 

vi-at'i-cat'ed  (-kat'fd),  a.  [L. 
viaticatvs.]  Equipped  for  a  jour¬ 
ney.  Obs.  [w.  =  VlAMETER.  | 
vi'a-  tom  'e-ter(  vl'd-tftm'f-tBr),  I 


vl'a-to'ri-an  (-t<5'rY-<Zn  :  201),  a. 

Pert,  to  travel  or  a  traveler.  Obs. 
[I  vi'a  tri'ta,  vi'a  tu'ta.  [L.] 
The  beaten  path  (is)  the  sale 
path. 

viaunce.  Obs.  pi.  of  viand. 
viaunder.  4*  viand er. 
viaunt.  viand. 
vi-bi'ces  (vT-bl'sez),  n.  pi.  [L., 
pi.  of  vibi.r ,  -iris,  the  mark  of  a 
blow.]  Med.  More  or  less  ex¬ 
tensive  patches  of  subcutaneous 
extravasation  of  blood, 
vi'bra-ble  (vl'brd-b’l),  a.  That 
can  be  shaken.  Obs. 
vi-bracu-la'ri-um  (vT-brftk'fl- 
la'rY-wm  ;  115),  n.  [NL  ]  Zool.  A 
vihraculum.  ftrilled  r.| 

vi'brant.  n.  Phon.  A  trill,  as| 


vi-bra'tion  less.  a.  See  -less. 

vi-bra'ti-un  de  (vl-bra'shY-Qi)'- 
k’i),  n.  (Dim.  of  vibration.]  A 
slight  vibration.  Rare.  —  v i- 
bra  ti-un  cu-la'tion  (-kfi-la'- 
shwn),  7i.  Rare.  [bratorv.| 
vi'bra-tive  (vT'brd-tYv),  a.  \  i-| 
vibrequin,  n.  A  breust  wimble. 
Obs. 

vi-bria'sant  (vT-brYs'dnt),  a. 
(L.  vibrissans,  p.  pr.J  Quiver¬ 
ing  ;  quavering.  Obs. 

Vic..  or  vie.  Abbr.  Vicar  ;  vicar¬ 
age  ;  Victoria, 
vicair.  +  vicar. 

||  vi'caire'  (ve'kar'),  n.  [F.] 
R.  C.  Ch.  A  curate,  or  assistant 
to  a  rector :  assistant  pastor. 
France  5f  Canada. 


vicarage  tithes.  See  tithe, n.,2. 
vic'ar- ate  (vlk'?r-ftt),  n.  A 
vicariate. 

vic'ar-ess.  n.  A  female  vicar  ; 
also,  a  vicar’s  wife.  [nr.  Obs.  | 
vi-ca'ri-an(vI-ka'rY-dn).n.Vic-| 
vi-ca'ri-ate  (-ftt),  a.  Having 
delegated  power,  as  a  vicar  ;  vi¬ 
carious.  [ar.  Obs.  | 

vicari8hip.  w.  The  office  of  vie- 1 
||  vi-ca'rf-ua  fvT-ka'rY-iTs  ;  115), 
n. ;  pi.  -i?  ii  (-T).  [L.]  A  vicar, 
vic'ar-ship.  n.  Sec  -ship- 
vie  ary,  w.  [L.  uteartus.)  A  vic¬ 
ar.  Obs. 

vice.  vis,  vise. 
vice.  n.  Short  for  vice  admi¬ 
ral,  vice  chairman,  etc.,  ac¬ 
cording  to  context.  Colloq. 


food  foot ;  out,  oil ;  chair  ;  go  ;  sing,  ii)k  ;  then,  thin  ;  nature,  verdure  (250) ;  K  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144) ;  bon  ;  yet ;  zh  _z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Gcide. 
’  ’  ’  ’  Full  explanations  of  Abbreviations,  Mens,  etc.,  Immediately  precede  the  Vocabulary. 
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cial  called  chancellor  in  this  department,  —  vice  consul.  See 
consul,  3.  —  v.  dean,  a  subdean  ;  in  English  cathedrals  of  the 
New  Foundation,  a  canon  elected  annually  to  act  in  place 
of  the  dean  in  his  absence.  — v.  governor,  a  deputy  governor. 
—  v.  king,  one  who  acts  in  the  place  of  a  king ;  a  viceroy.  — 
v.  legate.  [Of.  F .  vice-legat.]  See  legate.  —  v.  presidency,  the 
office  of  vice  president.  —  v.  president  [cf.  F.  vice-presi- 
dent\ ,  an  officer  next  in  rank  below  a  president,  acting  as 
president  in  case  of  that  officer’s  absence  or  disability. 
The  Vice  President  of  the  United  States  (who  has  no  part 
in  the  executive  function,  but  acts  as  president  of  the  Sen¬ 
ate)  is  elected  at  the  same  time  and  in  the  same  way  as  the 
President.  —  v.  queen.  a  A  woman  ruling  as  the  deputy 
of  a  sovereign,  d  A  viceroy’s  wife.  —  v.  regent,  a  deputy  re¬ 
gent.  Hence  vice' -re'gent,  a.  —  v.  tenace.  Whist.  See  tenace. 
Vice-ge'ral  (vis-je'rdl),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  vicegerent, 
vice-ge'rent  (vis-je'rent),  a.  [ vice \  a.  -f-  gerent:  cf.  F. 
vice-gerant.]  Having  or  exercising  delegated  power ;  act¬ 
ing  by  substitution,  or  in  the  place  of  one  delegating  his 
power.  Milton.  —  vice-ge'ren-cy  (-ren-si),  n. 
Vice-ge'rent,  n.  An  officer  deputed  by  a  superior,  or  by 
proper  authority,  to  exercise  the  powers  of  another  ;  a 
lieutenant ;  vicar. 

vic'e-na  ry  (vls'e-na-ri  ;  277),  a.  [L.  vicenarius ,  fr.  vice - 
7ii  twenty  each  ;  akin  to  viginti  twenty.]  a  Of  or  pertain¬ 
ing  to  twenty  ;  consisting  of  twenty,  b  Using  20  as  radix 
or  base  ;  —  said  of  a  system  of  notation. 

Vi-cen'ni-al  (vI-sfin'T-al),  a.  [L.  vicennium  a  period  of 
twenty  years  ;  viceni  twenty  -\-  annus  year.]  a  Lasting 
or  comprising  twenty  years,  b  Happening  once  in  twenty 
years ;  as,  a  vicennial  celebration, 
vice're'gal  (vis're'grll),  «.  [See  viceroy  ;  regal.]  Of  or 
pertaining  to  a  viceroy  or  viceroyalty, 
vice'roy  (vis'roi),  n.  [F.  vice-roi ;  vice-  in  the  place  of 
(L.  vice)  -f-  roi  a  king,  L.  rex.  See  vice,  prep.  ;  royal.] 

1.  The  governor  of  a  country  or  province  who  rules  as  the 
representative  of  his  king  or  sovereign  and  has  power  to 
act  generally  in  the  name  and  behalf  of  his  sovereign. 
The  Viceroy  of  India  is  the  representative  of  the  British 
crown,  and  usually  holds  office  for  a  term  of  five  years.  In 
the  case  of  Musgrave  r.  Pulido  (5  App.  C'as.  102)  it  was  held 
that  a  governor  of  a  colony  (in  ordinary  cases)  cannot  be 
regarded  as  a  viceroy. 

2.  A  handsome  American  butterfly  ( Basilarchia  archip - 
pus),  closely  mimick¬ 
ing  the  monarch  but¬ 
terfly  (Anosia  ptexip- 
pus)  in  coloration,  but 
of  smaller  size.  The 
larvae  feed  on  willow, 
poplar,  and  apple  trees. 

vice  roy'al  ty  (v  i  s'- 
roi'dl-tl),  n.  The  dig¬ 
nity,  office,  or  jurisdic¬ 
tion  of  a  viceroy. 

Vi'chy  wa  ter  (vishOf ; 

F.  ve'she'),  or,  [also  l.c.  j 
Col  log.  \  Vi'chy,  n.  A  mineral  water  at  Vichy,  France, 
which  is  essentially  an  effervescent  solution  of  sodium, 
calcium,  and  magnesium  carbonates,  with  sodium  ana 
potassium  chlorides ;  also,  by  extension,  any  artificial  or 
natural  water  resembling  in  composition  this  Vichy  water. 
Vi'ci-a  (vish'T-d  ;  vis'i-a),  n.  [L.,  vetch.]  Bot.  A  large 
widely  distributed  genus  of  fabaceous,  often  climbing 
herbs,  the  vetches,  having  pinnate  leaves  and  blue,  purple, 
or  yellow  flowers  either  solitary  or  in  axillary  racemes,  the 
style  usually  beaked  or  tufted,  and  the  ovary  containing 
numerous  ovules.  See  vetch  a,  hairy  vetch. 
vi'ci  kid(vl'si).  [L.  vici  I  have  conquered.]  Black,  glazed, 
chrome-tanned  kid  ;  —  prop,  a  trade-mark,  but  now  used 
in  the  trade  for  any  sucn  kid. 

Vic'i-lin  (vTs'T-lTn),  n.  [See  Vicia.]  Chem.  A  globulin 
associated  with  legumin  in  the  pea,  lentil,  broad  bean, 
etc. ;  —  so  called  because  first  recognized  in  the  broad 
bean,  often  referred  to  the  genus  Vicia. 

Vic'i-nage  (vTs'T-nnj),  n.  [F .voisinage,  fr.  F.voisin  neighbor¬ 
ing,  a  neighbor,  OF.  also  veisin,  L.  vicinus:  cf.  OF.  visnage. 
See  vicinity.]  1.  The  place  or  places  adjoining  or  near  ; 
neighborhood ;  vicinity  ;  as,  a  jury  must  be  of  the  vicinage. 

2.  Early  Eng.  Law.  A  certain  right  of  common  arising  to 
neighboring  tenants  of  the  same  barony  and  fee. 
vlc'i-nal  (-ii&l),  a.  [L.  ricinalis :  cf.  F.  vicinal.']  1.  Neigh¬ 
boring  ;  near-by.  Rare. 

2.  Org.  Chem.  Pert,  to  or  designating  derivatives  of  ben¬ 
zene  in  which  three  or  four  substituting  groups  are  adja¬ 
cent,  in  the  positions  1,  2,  3,  or  1,  2,  3,  4;  —  called  also  adja¬ 
cent  or  consecutive.  See  benzene  nucleus.  Symbol,  v. 

3.  M in.  Designating  subordinate  forms  or  faces  on  a  crys¬ 
tal,  which  sometimes  take  the  place  of  the  fundamental 
ones,  approaching  them  very  closely  in  angle.  They  have 
in  general  very  complex  symbols. 

vic'l  nism  (-niz’m),  n.  Bot.  The  tendency  toward  varia¬ 
tion  exhibited  by  a  species  or  variety  under  the  influence 
of  related  forms  in  the  immediate  vicinity.  De  Vries. 
Vt-cin'l  ty  (vi-sTn'T-tT ;  formerly ,  and  still  by  some ,  esp.  in 
British  usage,  also  vl-),  n.  ;  pi.  -ties  (-tiz).  [L.  vicinitas, 

fr.  vicinus  neighboring,  near,  fr.  vicus  a  row  of  houses,  a 
village;  akin  to  Gr.  oIkos  a  house,  Skr.  vega  a  house,  rig 
to  enter,  Goth,  weihs  town  :  cf.  OF.  vicinite.  Cf.  diocese, 
economy,  parish,  vicinage,  wick  a  village.]  1.  Quality  or 
state  of  being  near,  or  not  remote  ;  nearness  ;  propinquity  ; 
proximity  ;  as,  towns  in  close  vicinity. 

A  vicinity  of  disposition  and  relative  tempers.  Jer.  Taylor 
2.  A  region  about,  near,  or  adjacent;  adjoining  space  or 
country  ; neighborhood  ;  as,  the  vicinity  of  London. 

Sy u. —  Vicinage.  See  neighborhood. 
vi'cious  (vTsh'&s),  a.  [OF.  vicious ,  F.  vicieux,  fr.  L.  vi- 
tiosus,  fr.  vitium  vice.  See  vice  a  fault.]  1.  Addicted  to 
vice,  or  immorality  ;  corrupt  in  principles  or  conduct ;  de¬ 
praved  ;  wicked ;  as,  vicious  men  or  conduct ;  a  vicious  act. 


Viceroy  Butterfly  (Basilarchia  ar- 
chiv/ins).  r  Wings  reversed  to  show 
under  side. 


2.  Characterized  by  vice,  or  defect;  defective;  faulty; 
imperfect ;  incorrect ;  as,  vicious  reasoning,  pronuncia¬ 
tion.  “  Some  vicious  mole  of  nature  in  them."  Shuk. 

Though  I  perchance  am  vicious  in  my  guess.  Hhak. 

3.  Impure;  foul;  noxious;  as,  vicious  air,  water,  etc. 

4.  Not  well  tamed  or  broken ;  given  to  bad  tricks  ;  un¬ 
ruly  ;  refractory  ;  as,  a  vicious  horse. 

5.  Spiteful ;  malignant ;  as,  a  vicious  slander.  Colloq. 
Syn.  —  Corrupt,  faulty,  wicked,  depraved. 

vicious  circle  or  syllogism.  Logic,  an  argument  in  a  circle. 
See  circle,  7t.,  9. — v.  intromission.  See  intromission,  2. 

—  vi'cious  ly,  adv.  —  vi'cious  ness.  n. 
vl-cis'si-tude  (vT-sTs'T-tud),  n.  [L.  vicissitudo  akin  to  vi- 

cissim  in  turn,  vie  is  change,  turn  :  cf.  F.  vicissitude.  See 
vicarious.]  1.  Regular  change  or  succession  from  one 
thing  to  another  ;  alternation  ;  interchange  ;  as,  the  vicis¬ 
situde  of  night  and  day.  Obsoles.  Milton. 

2.  Irregular  change  ;  revolution  ;  mutation. 

This  man  had,  after  many  vicissitudes  of  fortune,  sunk  at  last 
into  abject  and  hopeless  poverty.  Macaulay . 

Syn.  — See  change. 

—  vi-cis  si-tu'di  na  ry  (-tu'dT-na-rT),  a.  —  vi-cis  si-tu'- 
di-nous  (  nws),  a. 

Vick'ers’  gun  (vTk'erz).  Ordnance.  One  of  a  system  of 
guns  manufactured  by  the  firm  of  Vickers’  Sons,  at  Shef¬ 
field,  England,  now  included  in  the  Vickers- Max  ini  guns. 
Vick'ers-Max'im  automatic 
machine  gun.  An  automatic 
machine  gun  in  which  the  mech¬ 
anism  is  worked  by  the  recoil, 
assisted  by  the  pressure  of  gases 
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in  a  gas  chamber  against  a  aisK 
attached  to  the  end  of  the  barrel, 
thus  moving  the  latter  to  the  Vickera-Maxim  Automatic 
rear  with  increased  recoil,  and  Machine  Gun.  Longitudi- 
against  the  front  wall  of  the  gas  nal  Section  of  Muzzle.  A  A 
chamber,  checking  the  recoil  of  Disk  ;  B  Muzzle  of  Barrel ; 
the  entire  system.  C  CGas  ^  ents  ;  D  Opening 

VirlrAre:  Mavim  friiTi  Ord-  for  Bullet8-  Arrows  show 

vicxers-iuaxim  gun.  ui<<  directlon  of  gas  1)reS8Ure. 

nance.  One  of  a  system  of  ord-  *  1 

nance,  including  machine,  quick-fire,  coast,  and  field  guns, 
of  all  calibers,  manufactured  by  the  combined  firms  of 
Vickers’  Sons  of  Sheffield  and  Maxim  of  Birmingham  and 
elsewhere,  England. 

vi-con'ti  el  (vi-k<5u'ti-gl),  a.  [Cf.  OF.  viscontal.  See  vis¬ 
count.]  Of  or  pert,  to  the  viscount  or,  later,  the  sheriff  ; 
vicecomital. 

vicontiel  rents,  Early  Eng.  Law,  certain  royal  farm  rents 
paid  by  the  viscount,  later  by  the  sheriff.  —  v.  writs,  Early 
Eng.  Lair,  writs  triable  in  the  county  court. 

Vic'tim  (vTk'tlm),  72.  [L.  victirna,  prob.  akin  to  Goth. 

weihs  holy,  u-eihan  to  consecrate,  G.  weilien  to  consecrate, 
weihnachten  Christmas  :  cf.  F.  vie  lime.]  1.  A  living  being 
sacrificed  to  some  deity,  or  in  the  performance  of  a  religious 
rite  ;  a  creature  immolated,  or  made  an  offering  of. 

Led  like  a  victim,  to  my  death  I  ’ll  go  Dryden. 

2.  A  person  or  living  creature  injured,  destroyed,  or  sacri¬ 
ficed,  in  the  pursuit  of  an  object,  in  the  gratification  of  a 
passion,  at  the  hands  of  another  person,  from  disease,  acci¬ 
dent,  or  the  like  ;  as,  a  victim  of  ambition  or  jealous  rage  ; 
a  victim  of  a  defaulter  ;  a  victim  of  the  pestilence. 

3.  Hence,  one  who  is  duped,  or  cheated  ;  a  dupe  ;  a  gull ; 
as,  the  victim  of  a  gambler,  of  a  jest.  Colloq. 

Vic'tim-ize  (-Iz),  V.  t.  ;  vic'tim-ized'  (-izd) ;  vic'tim-iz'ing 
(-izHng).  To  make  a  victim  of,  esp.  by  deception ;  to  dupe ; 
cheat.  — vic'tim  iz'a-bl©  (-Iz'u-b’l),  a.  —  vic'Um-i-za'- 
tion  (-T-za'slmn  ;  -I-za'slmn),  n. 
vie 'tor  (vTk'ter),  n.  [L.  victor ,  fr.  vine  ere,  victum,  to  van¬ 
quish  ;  akin  to  AS.  wig  war,  battle,  wigend  a  warrior, 
wigan  to  fight,  OHG.  wigant  a  warrior,  wigan  to  fight, 
Icel.  vig  battle,  Goth,  weihan  to  fight,  OIr .  jichim  I  fight, 
fee  hi  a  fight.  Cf.  convince,  evict,  invincible,  vanquish.] 

1.  The  winner  in  a  contest  or  in  any  struggle  ;  esp.,  one 
who  defeats  an  enemy  in  battle;  a  vanquisher  ;  conqueror. 

2.  A  destroyer.  Rare  &  Poetic.  Pope. 

3.  Victory.  Ob s.  Scot. 

Syn.  —  Victor,  conqueror.  A  victor  is  a  winner  in  a  test 
of  skill  or  strength ;  a  conqueror  has  subdued  or  subju¬ 
gated  whatever  has  opposed  him  ;  as,  “  [HeJ  marched  a  vic¬ 
tor  from  the  verdant  field  ”  (Pope) ;  “  ever  .  .  .  victor  at  the 
tilt  and  tournament  ”  (Tennyson) ;  “  In  all  these  things  we 
are  more  than  conquerors  through  him  that  loved  us” 
(Rom.  viii.  37);  “a  savage  conqueror  stained  in  kindred 
blood  ”  (Shelley).  See  conquer,  victory. 

Vic'tor,  a.  Victorious.  “  The  victoi'  Greeks.”  Pope. 
Vic-to'ri-a  (vTk-to'rT-rt  ;  201),  72.  [L.,  prop.,  victory.  See 

victory.]  1.  Fein.  prop.  name.  F.  Victoire.  (vek'twar'); 
It.  Vitloria  (vet-t6're-a) ;  G.  Victoria  (vek-to're-a). 

2.  [NL.J  Bot.  A  remarkable  genus  of  nymphaeaceous  plants. 
V.  regia, .  t  h  e 
only  species,  is 
a  native  of 
Guiana  and 
Brazil.  Its 
large  spreading  _ 
leaves  are  often  - 
over  6  feet  in 

diameter,  with  v.  .  .  , ..  . 

a  rim  from  3  to  V.ctona  ( I .  regia). 

8  inches  high;  its  immense  rose-white  flowers  (12-18  inches 
across)  open  for 
several  successive 
evenings.  The 
seeds  are  edible. 

The  plant  is  often 
cultivated.  Also 
[/.  c. J,  a  plant  of 
th  is  genus;— called 
also  vic-to'ri-a  re'- 
gi-a  (re'ji-d). 

3.  [/.  c. ]  A  kind  of 
low  four-wheeled  pleasure  carriage,  with  a  calash  top,  de¬ 


signed  for  two  passengers,  with  a  raised  seat  in  front  for 
the  driver. 

4.  A  sir  on.  See  asteroid,  Table. 

5-  One  of  an  American  breed  of  medium-sized  white  hogs 
with  a  slightly  dished  face  and  very  erect  ears. 

Victoria  and  Albert,  Royal  Order  of,  an  order  instituted  by 
Queen  Victoria  (1862)  in  memory  of  the  Prince  Consort. 
The  membership  comprises  the  queen,  and  a  limited  num¬ 
ber  of  ladies  of  the  royal  family,  of  other  European  royal 
families,  and  of  prominent  families  of  the  nobility  and  gen¬ 
try  of  England.  —  V.  blue.  See  dye.  —  V.  crape,  a  kind  of 
cotton  crape. —V.  Cross,  a  bronze  Maltese  cross,  awarded 
for  remarkable  valor  to  members  of 
the  British  army  or  navy.  Tiie  color 
of  its  ribbon  is  crimson  for  the  [ 
army,  dark  blue  for  the  navy.  A  bar  [ 
is  attached  to  its  ribbon  for  each  act 
that  would  secure  the  cross  if  not  al¬ 
ready  possessed.  It  is  the  most  high¬ 
ly  prized  decoration  of  Great  Britain, 
and  at  the  close  of  the  Boer  War  of 
18(19-1901  had  been  awarded  about 
500  times.  It  was  first  bestowed 
in  1857,  at  the  close  of  the  Crimean 
War. —  V.  Day.  See  holiday,  3.  —  V. 
green.  See  dye.  —  V.lawn.  =  bishop’s 
lawn.  —  V.  lily,  the  plant  Victoria 
regia.  —  V.  orange,  V.  yellow,  an  ar¬ 
tificial  orange  or  yellow  dyestuff 
consisting  of  nitro  derivatives  of 
cresol  and  used  for  coloring  butter,  _ 
liqueurs,  etc.  It  is  poisonous.  —  V.  ' lctor,a  Lr0B8* 
pigeon,  a  crowned  pigeon  (Goura  victoria).  —  v.  regia.  Bot . 

Vic-tO'ri-an  (vTk-to'rT-2n  ;  201),  a.  1.  Of  or  pert,  to  Vic¬ 
toria  or  Victorius  ;  specif.,  of  or  pert,  to  the  reign  of  Qm  en 
Victoria  of  England  (1837-1901) ;  as,  the  Victorian  poets. 
2.  Of  or  pertaining  to  Victoria,  Australia,  named  for  Qm  en 
Victoria  (1851).  —  Victorian  bird  cherry,  the  Australian 
thymelseaceous  shrub  Pimelea  dmipacea.  —  V.  bottle  tree, 
one  of  the  kurrajongs  (Sterculia  divers  if  oil  a).  —  V.  bower 
spinach,  an  Australian  aizoaceous  climbing  plant  ( Teira- 
gouia  implexicowa).  —  V.  cabbage  tree.  =  Australian  cab¬ 
bage  tree.  —  V.  cheeoewood,  the  shrub  Pittosporum  bicolor. 

—  V.  dogwood,  a  shrubby  menthaceous  plant  (Prosianthera 
lasinnthos).  —  ’?.  Gothic,  Arch.,  a  style  of  building  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  later  Gothic  Revival  of  Victoria’s  reign;  specif., 
that  combining  French,  Italian,  and  English  elements, 
with  a  free  use  of  party-colored  materials.  —  V.  hedge  hys¬ 
sop,  any  species  of  Pittosporum.  —  V.  laurel,  the  shrub 
Pittosporum  undulatum.  Its  fragrant  leaves  yield  an 
essential  oil.— V.  lilac,  an  evergreen  fabaceous  twining 
shrub  (Hardenbergia  monophylla),  with  racemose  blue 
flowers  and  an  aromatic  root  used  as  a  substitute  for  sar¬ 
saparilla.  —  V.  parsnip,  the  apiaceous  plant  Trachim'  ne 
australis. — V.  period,  the  Dionysian  period.  — V.  whortle¬ 
berry,  an  Australian  ericaceous  prostrate  shrub  (  Wittsteinia 
vacciniacea). 

Vic-tO'ri-an,  7».  A  person  living  during  the  reign  of  Queen 
Victoria,  esp.  an  author. 

Vlc-to'ri-a'tus  (vlk-to'rT-a'ti/s  ;  201),  n.  [L.]  Rom.  Anliq. 
A  silver  coin  normally  worth  three  fourths  of  a  denarius, 
issued  from  about  2G8  to  211  b.  c.  —  vic-tO'ri-ate  (-at),  a. 
vlc'to-rine'  (vlk'to-renQ,  n.  [Cf.  F.  Victorine ,  fern,  name.] 

1.  A  woman’s  fur  tippet  with  long  ends. 

2.  [cap.]  Eccl.  A  regular  canon  or  Benedictine  monk  of 
an  order  whose  chief  house  was  the  former  Abbey  of  St 
Victor  in  Paris. 

3.  A  kind  of  peach. 

vic-to'ri-ous  (vTk-to'rT-ws  ;  201),  a.  [L.  vicioriosus:  cf.  F. 
victorieux.  See  victory.]  1.  Having  gained  victory  ;  being 
a  victor  ;  conquering  ;  as,  a  victorious  general  or  army. 

2.  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  symbolic  of,  victory. 

Now  are  our  browa  bound  with  victorious  wreaths.  Shak. 

—  vic-to'ri-ous-ly,  adv.  —  vic-to'ri-ous-ness,  n. 
vic-to'ri-um  (-wm),  7i.  [NL.,  after  Queen  Victoria.]  Chem. 

A  chemical  element  discovered  by  Crookes  in  1898,  by 
fractionation  of  yttrium  salts.  At.  wt..,  about  117. 
Vic'to-ry  (vik'to-ri),  n.  ;  pi.  -ries  (-riz).  [ME.  victorie,  L. 
victoria:  cf.  OF.  victorie ,  vitoire,  F.  victoire.  See  victor.] 

1.  The  overcoming  of  an  enemy  in  battle,  or  of  an  antag¬ 
onist  in  any  contest ;  a  gaining  of  the  superiority  in  any 
struggle  ;  conquest ;  triumph  ;  —  the  opposite  of  defeat. 

Death  is  swallowed  up  in  victory.  1  Cor.'xv.  54. 
Victory  may  be  honorable  to  the  arms,  but  shameful  to  the 
counsels,  of  a  nation.  Bolin  (/broke. 

2.  [.cap.]  Rom.  Relig.  The  goddess  of  victory,  the  person¬ 
ified  attribute  of  Jupiter  Feretrius.  See  Jupiter,  1 ;  Nike  a. 
Syn .  —  V ictory,  conquest,  triumph.  V ictory  implies  the 
defeat  of  one’s  opponents,  conquest,  their  subjugation ; 
triumph,  as  here  compared,  denotes  a  brilliant  or  over¬ 
whelming  victory  or  success :  as,  “that  dishonest  victory 
at  Chaeronea  ”  (Milton)',  “  stretch  thy  conquests  over  half 
the  kind  ”  (Pope) ;  “  ‘  Victory ,’  said  Nelson,  ‘  is  not  a  name 
strong  enough  for  such  a  scene  ;  ’  he  called  it  a  conquest  ” 
(Southey)'.  “His  [Wellington’s]  triumph  will  be  sung  .  .  . 
far  on  in  summers  that  we  shall  not  see”  (Tennyson);  a 
personal  triumph ,  a  triumph  of  art.  See  victor,  conquer. 

Vlc'tress  (-trSs),  n.  [victor  -f- -<w.]  A  female  victor.  Rare. 
vict'ual  (vTt'’l),  n.  [ME.  vitaille,  OF.  vitaille,  F.  victvaiUe, 
pi.  victuailles ,  fr.  L.  victualia ,  neut.  pi.  of  victualis  be¬ 
longing  to  living  or  nourishment,  fr.  victus  nourishment, 
fr.  vivere,  victum ,  to  live  ;  akin  to  vivus living.  See  vivid.] 
1-  Food;  specif.,  chiefly  in  pt.,  food  for  human  beings,  esp. 
when  prepared  for  eating  ;  viands  ;  —  now  chiefly  Colloq . 
or  Dial.  “  Then  had  we  plenty  of  victuals .”  Jer.  xliv.  17. 
“  Lack  of  victual .”  Knoll es. 

2.  Grain  of  any  kind.  Scot. 

Syn.  —  See  food. 

vict'ual,  v.  t.  ;  -ualed  (-’Id)  or  -ualled;  -ual-ing  or  -ual- 
ling  (vlt'T-Tng;  vTt'lTng).  [Cf.  OF.  vitaillier.  See  vict¬ 
ual,  7i.]  To  supply  with  provisions  for  subsistence ;  to 
provide  or  store  with  food  ;  as,  to  victual  an  army,  a  ship. 


Vice  Adm.  Ahbr.  Vice  Admiral, 
vice  cap.  chuck,  etc.  =  vise 
CA  I’,  v  !<R  CII  I’C’K,  etc. 
vi'ce-co'mes  ( vUsf-kO'mez),  n. ; 
pi.  -com urns  (-k5m'I-tez).  fLL.] 
=  viscoi’NT,  1.  Ohs.  or  Hist. 
vl'ce-corn'i-tal  (-kfim'T-Ml),  a. 
fLL.  ricrroinitnUs.]  Vicontiel. 
viced  (  vTst),  a.  Having  vices  ;  — 
used  in  comp.  Ohs. 
vice'man.  Var.  of  viseman. 
vic'e-na'ri-ous  (vYs^-na'rT-us), 
it.  Vicenary.  Ohs. 
vicere,  n.  [It.]  Viceroy.  Ohs. 
vice'reine ( vTs'ran ;  F.ve8/ran' ), 
n.  [F.  vice-rrinr ;  vice-  (see 
viceroy)  -f  reine  queen.]  A 


woman  viceroy;  also,  the  wife 
of  a  vicerov.  Rare.  [regal. I 
vice-roy'al(  vTs-roi'dl),  a. Vice- 1 
vice'roy-ship,  n.  See -ship. 
vi'ce  ty  (vi's?-tT),  n.  [From 
vick  fault.]  Fault  :  defect.  Ohs. 
I,  vi'ce  ver'sa  (vi's?  vQr'sd) 

I  L.j  The  alternation  or  order 
being  changed  ;  the  relations  be¬ 
ing  reversed  :  conversely 

vU  ce- ver  '  sal-ly  ( v  I /  sr- vffr  '  8<I  1-T)  i 

<tdr.  Vice  versa.  Rare. 
vich.  Corrupt,  of  every.  Ohs. 
Vich/  I'an  Vohr'  (vYk'  e'iin 
vor').  Lit.,  Son  of  John  the 
Great;  —  Highlanders*  name  for 
Fergus  Mac  Ivor.  SeeMAcIvoR. 


vicht.  +  wioht,  a 
II  vLchy' (ve'she'),  n.  [F.J  A 
cotton  dress  fabric,  generally 
woven  with  two  threads  of  dif¬ 
ferent  colors. 

vLci-a'nin  (vYsfUY-a'nTn),  n. 
A  glucoside  in  the  seeds  of 
the  vetch  (  Vicia  anyustifolia), 
yielding  hydrocyanic  acid, 
viciate.  +  vitiate. 
vicie,  v.  t.  [F.  vicier.]  To  viti¬ 
ate  ;  annul.  Ohs.  Scot. 
vic'ine  (vYs'Yn),  a.  [L.  vicinus.) 
Neieli  boring.  Ohs. 
vic'ine  (vYs'Yn  •  -en  ;  184),  n. 
Also -in.  [L.  vicia  vetch.]  Chem. 
A  white  crystalline  alkaloid  got 


from  seeds  of  the  vetch  (  Vicia 

sat i r a),  beets,  etc 
vi  ci-os'i-ty  ( vlsh'Y-Ss't-tt),  n. 
Vitiositr.  Ohs.  or  R. 
vi-cis'sl-ty  (vY-sYs'Y-tY),  n 
Vicissitude  ;  alternation  Ohs. 
VickB'bur^  (vlks'bOrg),  n. 
[From  Vicksburg,  Miss.J  Grot. 
A  formation  of  the  Gulf  States, 
sometimes  classed  as  Upper  Eo¬ 
cene,  sometimes  as  Oligocene. 
vick'sen.  vixen.  [Bicol.I 
Vi-col'  ( vp-k<5l';  133).  Var.  of  | 
vi-con'ti  ela  (vT-kCn'tY-Clz),  n. 
pi.  I  See  VICONTIEL.]  Early 
Eng.  Lair.  Things  of  the  vis¬ 
count  ;  esp.,  vicontiel  rents. 


vi' count,  vicounte.  +  vis¬ 
count.  [conquered  05.1.1 
vict,  a.  tf  n.  [L.  victus.)  (One)j 
Viet.  Abbr.  v  ictoria. 
victailer.  +  victualer. 
vic'tim-ate,  v.  t.  [L.  victimatns, 
i).  p.  of  rictimare  to  sacrifice.] 
To  sacifice  ;  immolate.  Ohs. 
vic'tim-ate.  n.  A  victim.  Ohs. 
vic'tlm-hood.  See -hood. 
vic'tim-iz'er  (-Tz'fr),  n.  One 
who  victimizes,  as  a  swindler, 
vic'tor.  n.  [L.  vietor ,  pi  for.] 
Cooper;  also,  basket  maker.  Ohs. 
victor,!’.?.  To  act  as  victor  R. 
vie  'tor-are'  (vYk'tSr-ar'),  n.  See 

PETROGRAPHY. 


vie 'tor-ess,  n.  A  victress.  Ohs. 
vic-to'ri-al  (vYk-t<5'rY-tfl),  a.  Of 
or  pert,  to  victory.  Ohs. 
vic'tor-ize,  v.  t.  To  make  vic¬ 
torious.  Ohs. 

victor  metal.  A  non  corrosive 
alloy  of  copper  (4!».!*4  parts), 
zinc  (84.27).  nickel  (15.40),  alu¬ 
minium  (0.11),  and  iron  (0.28). 
victour,  victoure.  +  victor. 
vic'trice  (vlk'trYs),  n.  [OF.] 
A  victress.  Ohs. 
vic'trix  (-trYks),  n.  [L.]  A 
victress.  Rare. 

II  vic'trix  cau'sa  de'ls(or  di'ls) 
pla'cu-it.  sed  vic'ta  Ca-to'ni 

t  pl&k'fl-Yt).  [L.]  The  victorious 


ale,  senate,  c&re,  &m,  account,  arm,  ask,  Bofd ;  ©ve,  Svent,  find,  reefint,  maker;  ice,  Ill;  old,  6bey,  orb,  5dd,  s&ft,  connect ;  use,  unite,  (irn,  iip,  circus,  menii; 

!1  Foreign  Word,  f  Obsolete  Variant  of.  *F  combined  with.  =  equals* 
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Vict'ual  (vlt'U),  v.  i.  Rare,  a  To  eat ;  feed,  b  To  supply 
or  take  in  stores  of  provisions. 

vict'ual-er, vict'ual  ler(vTtH-er;  vlt'ler),?i.  [OF .vUaillier. 
or  vitailleur,  F .  victuailleur .]  1.  One  who  furnishes  vict- 
uals  or  provisions;  specif.,  one  who  keeps  a  house  of  enter¬ 
tainment  ;  a  tavern  keeper  ;  innkeeper. 

2.  A  vessel  employed  to  carry  provisions,  usually  for  mili¬ 
tary  or  naval  use  ;  a  provision  ship. 

3.  One  who  deals  in  grain  ;  a  corn  factor.  Scot. 

Vict'ual  iflg.vlct'ual-llngl  vlt/’l-I  nR;  vTt'lTng),  p.  pr.d  vb. 

ii.  of  victual.  —  victualing,  or  victualling,  bill,  a  list,  given 
to  the  customs  department,  of  bonded  or  drawback  goods 
shipped  for  use  as  stores  on  a  voyage.  Eng.  -  r.  house,  an 
eating  house,  v.  note,  Nav.,  in  the  British  navy,  a  paymas¬ 
ter  s  order  authorizing  the  ship’s  steward  to  give  a  seaman 
food.  v.  office,  an  office  supplying  stores  and  provisions  to 
the  navy,  is /*r/.  —  v.  ship.  =  victualer,  n.,  2.—  v.  yard,  a 
yard  for  the  storage  and  supply  of  naval  stores.  Eng. 

Vict'uals  Breth  ren  -"  Broth  ers  (vTt/’lz).  Hist.  Members 
ot  a  privateering  organization  formed  under  the  patronage 
of  the  Hanseatic  League  in  its  war  with  Waldemar  IV., 
king  (1340 -7.=»)  of  Denmark.  When  peace  was  restored, 
they,  though  soon  ceasing  to  exist  as  a  federation,  became 
freebooters  m  the  North  and  Baltic  Seas  and  continued 
such  until  suppressed  near  the  end  of  the  15th  century. 

Vl-CU'na  (vi-koon'yd),  n.  [Sp.  vicuna,  fr.  Quichua  huik1- 
ufia.  Cf.  vigonia.]  1.  A  wild  ruminant  ( Lama 
vicunna )  of  the  Andes  from  Ecuador  to  Bolivia, 
allied  to  the  domesticated  llama  and  alpaca.  Its 
color  is  light  brown,  paler  on 
the  under  parts  and  with  light 
markings  on  legs  and  head. 

It  is  smaller  than  the  guana- 
co,  but,  like  it,  lives  in  herds 
and  is  fleet-footed.  It  lias 
been  much  hunted  for  its 
wool  and  is  becoming  scarce. 

2.  Short  for  vicuna  cloth, 
a  very  soft  woolen  fabric  Jk  s 
made  from  the  wool  of  the  46^*. 
vicuiia,  or  an  imitation  of  it 
made  from  fine  merino  wool. 


Vicuiia. 


II  Vi'de  (vi'de),  imperative  sing,  of  L.  ridere,  to  see  ;  —  used 
to  direct  attention  or  refer;  as :  vi'de  an'te,  see  before ; 
vi'de  Bu'pra,  see  above ;  vi'de  in'fra,  see  below  ;  vi'de  post, 
see  after  this  ;  quod  vi'de,  which  see. 

II  Vi  del'l-cet  (vT-dgl'T-sSt),  adv.  [L.,  contr.  fr.  videre  licet , 
lit.,  it  is  easy  to  see,  one  may  or  can  see.]  To  wit ;  namely  ; 

—  often  abbreviated  to  viz. 

Vid'i-an  (vTd'wln),  a.  Pertaining  to,  or  named  from,  the 
Italian  anatomist  Guidi  Guido,  Latinized  Vidius  (71500-69). 
Vidian  nerve,  Ana/.,  a  nerve  formed  by  the  union  of  a  branch 
from  the  geniculate  ganglion  of  the  facial  nerve  and  one 
from  the  carotid  plexus.  It  passes  forward,  in  company 
with  a  branch  (the  Vidian  artery)  of  the  internal  maxillary 
artery,  through  a  canal  (the  Vidian  canal)  in  the  sphenoid 
bone,  and  joins  the  sphenopalatine  ganglion. 

Vid'u-al  (vTd'u-al),  a.  [L.  vidualis ,  fr.  vidua  a  widow  :  cf. 

OF.  vidual.l£ee widow.]  Of  or  pert,  to  viduage;  widowed,  R. 
Vid'U-ate  (vTd^u-at),  n.  [L.  viduatus  widowhood.]  Eccl. 
Office  or  position  of  widow  ;  also,  the  order  of  widows, 
vie  (vl),  v.  i.  ;  vied  (vld)  ;  vy'ing  (vi'Tng).  [ME.  vien, 
shortened  fr.  envien,  OF.  envier  to  invite,  to  challenge,  a 
word  used  in  gambling,  L.  in  vilare  to  invite ;  orig.  uncert. 
Cf.  invite,  envy  to  vie.]  1.  To  stake  a  sum  on  a  hand  of 
cards,  as  in  the  old  game  of  gleek.  See  revie.  Obs. 

2.  To  strive  for  superiority  ;  to  contend  ;  to  use  emulous 
effort,  as  in  a  race,  contest,  or  competition. 

While  Waterloo  with  Cannae’s  carnage  vies.  Byron. 
Syn.  —  See  emulate. 

Vie,  v.  t.  1.  To  stake  ;  wager.  Obs.  B.  Jonson. 

2.  To  do  or  produce  in  emulation  or  competition  ;  to  bandy. 
Obs.  or  R.  “  To  vie  wisdom  with  his  Parliament.”  Milton. 
Vie,  n.  A  contest  for  superiority ;  competition  ;  rivalry ; 
also,  a  challenge  ;  wager.  Obs.  or  R.  J.  Fletcher. 

Vi-en'na  (ve-gn'd),  n.  A  city  of  Austria-Hungary. 

Vienna  bread,  orig.,  a  kind  of  light,  crusty  bread,  usually  in 
the  form  of  rolls,  made  in  Vienna,  with  well-seasoned 
Hungarian  flour  and  plenty  of  yeast,  baked  quickly  in  a 
hot  oven  containing  steam  ;  by  extension,  bread  made  else¬ 
where  in  a  similar  way.  —  V.  caustic,  Vienna  paste.  —  V. 
furniture.  See  bent-wood,  a.  —  V.  green.  =  Paris  green.  — 
V.  lake,  a  crimson  lake  prepared  from  Brazilwood.  —  V. 
lime,  Vienna  white.— V.  opening.  See  1st  chess,  1.  —V.  paste, 
Pharm .,  a  caustic  application  made  up  of  equal  parts  of 
caustic  potash  and  quicklime  ;  —  called  also  Vienna  caustic. 

—  V.  roll,  a  .roll  of  Vienna  bread.  —  V.  white,  purified  chalk, 
or  calcium  carbonate,  used  as  a  white  pigment. 

Vi  en  nese'  (ve'2-nez';  -lies'),  a.  Of  or  pert,  to  Vienna  or 
its  people.  —  n.  sing.  <£•  pi.  An  inhabitant  of  Vienna. 


View  (vu),  n.  [OF.  retie,  F.  r we,  fr.  OF.  veoir  to  see,  p.  p. 
reii,  F.  voir,  p.  p.  v u,  fr.  L.  videre  to  see.  See  vision  ;  cf. 
interview,  purview,  review,  vista.]  1.  Act  of  seeing  or 
beholding  ;  inspection  by  the  eye  ;  sight ;  look  ;  survey. 

'1  henceforth  1  thought  thee  worth  niv  nearer  view.  Milton. 

2.  Mental  survey  ;  intellectual  perception  or  examination  ; 
as,  a  just  view  of  the  arguments  or  facts  in  a  case. 

3.  Power  of  seeing,  either  physically  or  mentally  ;  reach 
or  range  of  sight  ;  extent  of  prospect. 

Still  out  of  reach  but  never  out  of  view.  Pope. 

4.  That  which  is  seen  or  beheld  ;  bight  presented  to  the 
natural  or  intellectual  eye  ;  scene  ;  prospect. 

’Tis  distance  lends  enchantment  to  the  view.  Campbell. 

5.  The  pictorial  representation  of  a  scene  ;  a  sketch,  either 
drawn  or  painted  ;  as,  a  fine  view  of  Lake  George. 

6.  Mode  of  looking  at  anything  ;  esp.,  manner  of  regarding 
any  subject  of  thought ;  conception  ;  opinion  ;  judgment ; 
as,  to  state  one’s  views  of  a  debuted  policy. 

7 •  That  which  is  looked  towards,  or  kept  in  sight,  as  an  ob¬ 
ject  ;  as,  he  did  it  with  a  view  of  escaping. 

No  man  sets  himself  about  anything  but  upon  some  view  or 
other  which  serves  him  for  a  reason.  Locke 

Q.  Appearance;  show;  aspect.  Obs. 

9.  Law.  An  inspection  by  the  jury  of  the  place  where  a 
litigated  transaction,  as  a  crime  or  tort,  occurred,  or  of 
premises  or  some  object,  as  a  corpse,  involved  in  a  litigation, 
in  view  of,  in  regard  to  ;  in  consideration  of.  —  on  v.,  on  ex¬ 
hibition  ;  open  to  public  inspection.  —  v.  of  frankpledge.  0. 
Eng.  Law.  See  frankpledge. 
view  (vu),  v.  t.  ;  viewed  (vud) ;  viewing.  1.  To  see  ; 
behold  ;  esp.,  to  look  at  with  attention,  or  to  examine  ;  to 
examine  with  the  eye  ;  to  inspect ;  explore.  Shah. 

2.  To  survey  or  examine  mentally ;  to  consider  ;  as,  to 
view  the  subject  in  all  its  aspects, 
view,  v.  i._  To  look  ;  examine.  Rare. 
view'er  (vu'er),  n.  One  that  views  ;  specif.  :  a  One  who 
beholds  ;  a  spectator,  b  One  who  examines  or  inspects  ; 
an  inspector ;  as  :  Law ,  a  person  appointed  to  inspect 
highways,  fences,  or  the  like,  and  to  report  on  the  same. 
C  The  superintendent  of  a  coal  mine.  Dial.  Eng. 
view'less,  a.  Not  perceivable  by  the  eye  ;  invisible  ;  un¬ 
seen.  “  Viewless  winds.”  Shak.  —  view'less ly,  adv. 
view'y  (vu'T),  a.  Colloq.  1.  Having  peculiar  views ;  fan¬ 
ciful  ;  visionary  ;  unpractical  ;  as,  a  viewy  person. 

2.  Spectacular  ;  pleasing  to  the  eye  or  the  imagination. 

A  government  intent  on  showy  absurdities  and  viewy  enter¬ 
prises  rather  than  solid  work.  London  Spectator. 

vi  ges'i  mal  (vi-jgs'T-mfil),  a.  [L.  vigesimus  twentieth, 
viginti  twenty.]  1.  Twentieth  ;  divided  into,  or  consisting 
of,  twenties  or  twenty  parts ;  proceeding  by  twenties. 

2.  Math.  =  vicenary  b. 

vig'il  (vtj'Tl),  n.  [ME.  vigile ,  OF.  vigile ,  vegile,  L.  vigil ia, 
fr.  vigil  awake,  watchful,  akin  to  vigere  to  be  vigorous, 
vegere  to  rouse,  excite,  to  be  active,  and  prob.  to  E.  wake. 
See  wake,  v.  i. ;  cf.  reveille,  surveillance,  vegetable, 
vigor.]  1.  Actof  keeping  awake,  or  state  of  being  awake, 
at  times  when  sleep  is  customary  or  needed;  wakefulness  ; 
sleeplessness  ;  as,  sick-room  vigils. 

2.  Hence,  a  watching  ;  watch  ;  wakeful  attention. 

Be  Bober  and  keep  vigil.  Neale  ( Rhythm  of  St.  Bernard). 

3.  Devotional  watching  ;  hence,/;/.,  evening  or  nocturnal 

devotions.  “  Their  odes  and  vigils  tuned.”  Milton. 

4.  Eccl.  a  Orig.,  the  watch  kept  on  the  night  before  a 

feast,  spent  in  prayer  or  other  devotions.  This  exercise 
having  degenerated,  the  custom  was  abandoned  about  the 
12th  century  (cf.  4th  wake,  «.,  3).  b  Later,  the  eve  of  a 
feast ;  esp.,  an  eve  which  is  a  fast.  If  the  eve  of  a  feast  is 
Sunday,  the  vigil  or  fast  day  is  kept  on  the  prior  Saturday. 
C  A  religious  service  on  the  eve  of  a  feast.  Chaucer. 

5.  A  wake.  See  4th  wake,  3.  Obs.  Chaucer. 

vig'i-lance  (-T-l</ns),  n.  [L.  vigilantia  :  cf.  F.  vigilance.'] 

1.  Wakefulness ;  sleeplessness  ;  insomnia. 

2.  Quality  or  state  of  being  vigilant;  watchfulness  in  re¬ 
spect  of  danger  or  hazard  ;  caution  ;  circumspection. 

3.  A  guard  ;  watch.  Obs.  d*  R. 

vigilance  committee.  A  volunteer  committee  of  citizens 
for  the  oversight  and  protection  of  any  interest,  esp.  one 
organized  to  suppress  and  punish  crime  summarily,  as 
when  the  processes  of  law  appear  inadequate.  U.  S. 
vig'i-lant  (-hint),  a.  [L.  vigUans ,  - antis ,  p.  pr.  of  vigilare 
to  watch,  fr.  vigil  awake;  cf.  F.  vigilant.  See  vigil.] 
Alertly  watchful  as  one  keeping  vigil ;  circumspect ;  alert ; 
attentive  to  discover  and  avoid  danger,  or  to  provide  for 
safety  •  as,  a  vigilant  treasurer  ;  a  vigilant  sentinel. 

Syn.  —  Wakeful,  attentive,  observant,  circumspect,  cau¬ 
tious,  wary.  —  Vigilant,  watchful,  alert,  agog.  W atch- 
ful  is  the  general  word  ;  vigilant  implies  keen, often  wary, 


watchfulness ;  as,  “  the  five  watchful  senses  ”  ( Milton ) ; 
“  like  a  lion  that  unheeded  lay,  dissembling  sleep,  and 
watchful  to  betray”  (Dryden) ;  “Be  sober,  be  vigilant; 
because  your  adversary  the  Devil  .  .  .  walketh  about,  seek¬ 
ing  whom  he  may  devour  ”  ( 1  Pet.  v.  8) ;  “  As  through 
dreams  .  .  .  some  mystic  hint  accosts  the  vigilant'1''  (Emer¬ 
son)  ;  cf.  “Nelson’s  .  .  .  perpetual  and  all-observing  vigi¬ 
lance'1  (Southey).  Alert  implies  wide-awake  and  active 
watclifulness  or  attention  ;  agog  (a  familiar  and  humorous 
word)  suggests  eager  readiness  ;  as,  “  not  only  watchful  in 
the  night,  but  alert  in  the  drowsy  afternoon  ’’  (  W.  Pater) ; 
“  I  am  as  alert  at  thinking  and  deciding  as  I  ever  was  ” 
(Scott):  “  (Herbert’s]  poems  are  .  .  .  vivid  with  alertness 
of  eye’’  (A/henzeum) ;  “Are  you  ready?  .  .  .  More  than 
ready,  alert  ”  (Landor) ;  “  all  agog  to  dash  through  thick 
and  thin  ”  (Couper).  See  prompt,  active,  eagerness. 

—  vlg'i-lant-ly,  adv.  —  vig'i lant  ness,  n. 

Vig  i-lan'te  (vij'T-lan'tg),  ?i.  [Sp.,  prop.,  vigilant.]  A 

member  of  a  vigilance  committee.  U .  S. 

Vig'na  (vig'na),  n.  [NL.,  after  Domenico  Vigna ,  Italian 
botanist.]  Bot.  A  genus  of  fabaceous  vines  or  erect  herbs  of 
warm  or  tropical  regions,  having  trifoliolate  leaves  and  yel¬ 
lowish  or  purplish  flowers  with  an  auricled  vexillum.  The 
pod  is  linear  and  two-valved.  V.  sinensis  is  the  cowpea. 
vi  gnette'  (vln-ygt' ;  277),  n.  [F.  vignette,  fr.  vigne  a  vine. 
See  vine  ;  cf.  vinette.]  1.  Orig.,  a  running  ornament  of 
vine  leaves,  tendrils,  etc.,  as  used  in  decoration. 

2.  Hence,  now:  a  A  relatively  small  decorative  design  or 
illustration  of  any  kind  put  on  or  just  before  the  title-page, 
at  the  beginning  or  end  of  a  chapter,  etc.,  of  a  manuscript 
or  book,  b  Hence,  as  such  pictures  are  often  w  ithout  a  defi¬ 
nite  bounding  line,  any  picture,  as  an  engraving,  a  photo¬ 
graph,  or  the  like,  which  shades  off  gradually  into  the  sur¬ 
rounding  ground  or  the  imprinted  paper. 

3.  In  general,  a  picture,  illustration,  or  depiction  in  words, 
esp.  one  of  a  small  or  dainty  kind. 

vi  gnette',  v.  t.  ;  vi-gnet'ted  (-yet'6d)  ;  vi-gnet'ting  (-ySt'- 
Tng).  To  finish  as  a  vignette  ;  to  make  a  vignette  of. 

Vi  gnet'ter  (vTn-y8t'er),  n.  1.  A  maker  of  vignettes. 

2.  Photog.  A  device  for  vignetting,  as  a  screen  with  an 
aperture  the  edges  of  which  insensibly  become  opaque, 
vig'or,  vig'our  (vTg'er),  n.  [ME.  vigour ,  vigor ,  L.  vigor  y 
fr.  vigere  to  be  lively  or  strong  :  cf.  OF.  vigor ,  vigveur ,  F. 
vigueur.  See  vigil.]  1.  Active  strength  or  force  of  body 
or  mind ;  capacity  for  exertion,  physical,  intellectual,  or 
moral ;  effective  energy  or  power  ;  strength  ;  potency. 

The  rigor  of  this  arm  was  never  vain.  Dry  den. 

2.  Strength  or  force  in  animal  or  vegetable  nature  or  ac¬ 
tion  ;  as,  a  plant  grows  with  vigor. 

Syn.  —  See  power. 

vig'or,  vig'our,  v.  t.  To  invigorate.  Obs.  Feltham. 
vig'or-ite  (-it),  n.  [L.  Vigor  strength.]  A  blasting  explo¬ 
sive  containing  nitroglycerin  and  potassium  chlorate. 

II  vi  gO-ro'SO  (ve'g/i-ro'so),  a.  &  adv.  [It.]  Music.  Vigor¬ 
ous  ;  energetic  ;  with  energy  ;  —  used  as  a  direction, 
vig'or  ous  (vTg'tfr-ws),  a.  (  ME.  vygorows  ;  cf .  OF.  vigor  os, 
F.  vigoureux,  LL.  vigorosus.]  i.  Possessing  vigor;  full 
of  physical  or  mental  strength  or  active  force ;  strong ; 
lusty  ;  robust ;  as,  a  vigorous  youth  ;  a  vigoious  plant. 

2.  Exhibiting  strength,  either  of  body  or  mind ;  power¬ 
ful  ;  strong  ;  forcible  ;  energetic  ;  as,  vigorous  exertions  ; 
a  I'igorous  prosecution  of  a  war  ;  a  vigorous  protest. 

Syn.  — Strong,  powerful,  potent,  forcible,  effective,  effi¬ 
cacious  ;  zealous,  vehement,  eager.—  Vigorous,  energetic, 
strenuous.  Vigorous  implies  fullness  of  active  strength 
or  force  ;  energetic  connotes  less  reserve  force  than  vigor¬ 
ous,  and  often  suggests  a  somewhat  bustling  activity ; 
strenuous  implies  zealous,  often  urgent  and  pushing,  ac¬ 
tivity  ;  as,  “  The  remainder  fof  the  poem]  is  rigoi'ous,  di¬ 
rect,  and  enthusiastic  ”  (Landor) ;  “  to  be  counted  among 
the  strong,  and  not  the  merely  energetic  ”  (Lowell)  \  “  to 
love  bondage  more  than  liberty  —  bondage  with  ease  than 
strenuous  liberty  ”  (Milton).  See  power,  eagerness. 

—  vig'or-ous  ly,  adv.  —  vig'or  ous  ness,  n. 

Vi-ha'ra  (ve-ha'rd),  n.  [Skr.  vih&ra.]  In  ancient  India,  a 

pleasure  garden,  esp.  the  precincts  and  grounds  of  temples 
and  monasteries  devoted  to  the  Buddhist  and  Jain  reli¬ 
gions  ;  hence,  the  monastic  buildings, 
vi'king  (vl'kTng;  ve'- ;  277),  n.  [From  Scand.  ;  cf.  Icel. 
viking r ,  perh.  akin  to  Icel.  vl g  a  fight,  battle,  L.  vincere  to 
conquer.  Cf .  victor.]  One  belonging  to  the  pirate  crews 
from  among  the  Northmen  who  plundered  the  coasts  of 
Europe  in  the  8-1 0th  centuries.  Viking  is  often  confounded 
with  s< a  king  “  The  sea  kin;:  M  ax  a  man  connected  with  a  royal 
race,  either  of  the  small  kings  of  the  country,  or  of  the  Ilnarfa- 
ger  family,  and  who,  by  right,  received  the  title  of  king  as  soon 
ns  he  took  the  command  of  men.  although  only  of  a  single  ship’s 
crew,  and  without  having  any  land  or  kingdom.”  Laing. 

vi'la  yet'  (ve'lii-ySt'),  n.  tTurk.  vilayet y  fr.  Ar.  ici/dyat.] 


cause  pleased  the  gods,  but  the 
vanquished  one  Cato. 

Lucan  (I.  128). 
vict'ual  age  (  vtt'’l-n  j ),  n.  V ict- 
uals  ;  food;  provisions.  Rare. 
vict'ual-lea8,  a.  See  -less. 
victual  rent.  Scots  Laic .  A  rent 
in  grain,  or  its  equivalent  in 
money  as  ascertained  by  the 
liars  prices. 

vl-cu'da  (vS-koo'dd  ;  14d),  n 

[Amer.  Sp.  (in  Mexico)  view! a.  ] 
A  barracuda  ( Sphyrwna  crisis) 
of  the  western  coast  of  Mexico, 
vi-cu'gna  ( vt-koon'yd).  Var. 

of  VICUNA. 

vid  ( vtd),  u  Math.  Any  unit  or 
its  symbol  in  the  linear  "algebras 
of  Benjamin  I’eirce  (lNOlKsO). 
vld.  Abbr.  Vide  (L.,  see). 
Vi'da  (ve'dri),  n.  Fern,  of  Da¬ 
vid  ;  —  fern.  prop.  name, 
vld'a finch ( vid'ri)  (Cf.  widow 
bird.]  A  whidah  bird. 
vFdal'  black  (veThll')  [After 
Leon  Vidal  (1833-1U0G),  I-rench 
scientist.]  See  DYE. 
vi-dame'  (vf-dAm'),  n.  [F.,  fr. 
jL.  vice-dommus ,  fr.  L.  vice  4- 
doni  in  us  master,  lord.]  Fr.  Feud. 
Law.  One  of  a  class  of  temporal 
officers  or  advocates  who  orig¬ 
inally  represented  the  abbeys  or 
bishops,  but  later  erected  their 
offices  into  fiefs 

ii  vi-da'na  (  vf-da'nd),  n.  Also 
vi  dan'  (vf-dan'L  [Singhalese 
vi-Tina.)  A  village  headman. 
(''"id  on.  Obs. 

Vi'dar  (ve'dar),  n.  =Vitharr. 
viddeful.  +  wmniEOw 
vide  (vld),  v.  /.  [From  uivide.] 
To  divide.  Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 


I!  vide  ( v5d),a.  [F.J  Music.  Open; 

—  of  strings.  [believe.  I 

||  vi'de  et  cre'de  [L.l  Seeandl 
vi-den'dum  (vl-dOn'di/m),  n. ; 
pl  -da  (-dd).  [L.,  neut.  gerun¬ 
dive  of  ridere  to  see.)  Something 
that  should  he  seen.  Rare. 

||  vi'de-o  me  11  o'ra.  pro-bo'que; 
de-te  ri-o'ra  se'quor  (vld'f-o). 
L.)  1  see  and  approve  of  the 
letter  things  ;  1  follow  the 

worse.  Ovid  ( Metamorphoses , 
VII.  20). 

viderufT.  n.  An  old  game  at 

cards.  Obs. 

vi-dette'  (vT-d2t'),  n.  Mil .  = 
VEDETTE 

I]  vi-de'tur  (vl-de'tilr).  [L.l 
It  appears  :  it  seems. 

||  vi'de  ut  su'pra.  [L-]  See  ns 
or  what  is  stated  or  given  above. 
Vi'dharr  (ve'fchdr;.  Var.  of  Vi- 
THARR. 

||  vi'di-mua  (vYd'T-miis),  n.  [L., 
we  have  seen.]  An  inspection, 
as  of  documents  ;  hence,  an  ab¬ 
stract,  syllabus,  or  summary, 
vi-do'ni-a  (vT-d5'nT-a),  n.  [Pg- 
vidonho  a  vine  branch  or  shoot.] 
A  kind  of  wine.  See  canary, 
n.«  2. 

Vi  dor'i-cum  (vT-drtr'T-kfim),  n. 
[NL.]  A  genus  of  East  Indian 
sapotaceous  trees  now  common¬ 
ly  treated  ns  a  synonym  of  lllipe 
(w h  ieh  see). 

Vid'u-a(vYd'fl-d),  n.  [NL.  See 
widow  bird.)  Zool.  The  genus 
consisting  of  the  typical  whidah 
birds.  Jtisthe  type  of  a  sub¬ 
family.  Vld'u-i'n®  (-T'ng),  of 
weaver  birds.  —  vid'u-ine  (-Tn  ; 
-Tn  ;  183),  a. 


vid'u-age(-itj),  n.  I  See  vidua  l.J 

Widowhood  ;  also,  widows, 
vid  u-a'tionua'shan),;/. State  of 
being  widowed; bereavement. R. 
viduid.  +  WIDOWHEAD. 
vi-du'i-ty  (vT-dQ'T-tT ),  n.  JL. 
riduitas  :  ef.  F.  viduite.]  Wid¬ 
owhood.  Rare. 

vid'u-ou8  ( vTd'fl-Ms),  a.  [I,. 
nduus.  Cf.  vi  dual.]  Widowed; 
bereaved.  Rare. 
vie.  fay,  to  fit. 

||  vie,  n.  [F.,  L.  vita. J  Life, 
vie.  n.  [Cf.  It.  via  way,  L.  uia.] 
Way  ;  means.  Obs. 
viece.  +  viss. 

|j  vie'ja  (vya'ha;  189),  n. 
[Amer.  Sp.  (in  Cuba),  orig  Sp. 
rieja  mnjer  old  woman.]  Any 
of  various  tropical  American 
and  West  Indian  parrot  fishes, 
vielle  (vyfl),  n.  [F.  Cf.  viol.J 
Music.  1.  A  large  and  early  form 
of  the  medieval  viol. 

2.  =  HURDY-GURDY,  1  a. 
vlend.  fiend 
vi'er  (vT'Pr  ;  -P).  Dial.  Eng. 
var.  of  fire. 

vierge,  ti.  [F.]  A  virgin.  Obs. 
||  vier'kleur'  (fer'klQr').  n  [D., 
fr.  vier  four  -f  kleur  color,  fr. 
F.  couleur.\  The  four-colored 
(red,  white,  blue,  and  green) 
flag  of  the  former  South  African 
Republic,  or  Transvaal, 
vier'tel  ( fer't^l  ),n.  [Dan.,  fr.  G. 
vierfel  a  quarter.]  See  measure. 
||  vi'  etar'mis.  [L.]  Law.  Lit., 
with  force  and  arms;  — said  of 
a  trespass  to  person  or  property 
which  is  the  immediate  cause  of 
damage. 

vlew'a-ble,  a.  See  -able. 


viewd.  Viewed.  Ref.  Sp. 

viewfinder.  =  kinder  b. 
view  halloo,  limiting.  The  shout 
uttered  by  a  hunter  on  seeing 
the  fox  break  cover, 
view'i-ness  (vQ'I-nPs),  n  See 
-ness.  Col  Ion.  [Dial.  Eng.  | 
view'ly  (vn'lY),  a.  Sightly. I 
view'point',  n.  Point  ot  view  ; 
standpoint.  [viewly.  Dial. I 
view'some  (vQ'sum),  a.  =| 
vi-ez'zen-ase'  (vP-Pz'Pn-az'), 
n.  See  retrooraph y. 

vif.  +  WIFE,  FIVE. 

|J  vif  (vef),  fem.  vive-(vev).  [F.] 
Living  ;  lively  ;  animated, 
vif'da  (vYf'da),  viv'da  (vYv'- 
dd),  n.  [Cf.  Dan.  vifte  to  fan  (a 
fire),  Sw.  vifta.]  Beef  or  mut¬ 
ton  hung  and  dried,  hut  not 
salted.  Orkney  !f  Shetland  1. 
vifgago.  n.  [F.  vif -gage.]  A 
vadium  vivum.  Obs. 
vifte.  +  fifth.  [fig. I 

vig  (vYg)  Dial.  Eng.  var.  of | 
vi-geB  i-ma'tion  (vT-jPs'Y-ma'- 
shun).  n.  Act  of  putting  to  death 
every  twentieth  man.  Rare. 
v  i-g e  8  i-m  o-q  uar'to  C-mfi- 
kw6r't5),a.if».  [L.,  nbl.  of 
vigesimus  nuartus  t  w  e  n  t  y- 
fourth  Cf.  duodecimo.]  = 

TWENTY-FOU  RMO. 

vig'gle  (vYg'’l).  Var.  of  fig- 
gi.e.  Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng 
vight.  *1*  FIGHT,  WIGHT. 

vi-gi'a  (vY-je'd  ;  Sp.  vP-he'ii  ; 
172),  n.  [Sp.  rigia  a  watching, 
a  lookout.]  Navig.  A  mark  on 
a  chart  indicating  that  a  danger¬ 
ous  rock  or  shoal  isthoughttohe 
near  the  spot  indicated  :  —  now 
used  chiefly  of  Spanish  charts. 


vig'i-lan-cy  (vYj'i-hm-sY),  n. 

Vigilance.  Rare. 

vig'i  late,  n.  Vigilance.  Obs. 

||  vi'gi-la'te  et  o-ra'te  (vYj'l-lfi'- 
te).  [L.l  Watch  and  pray. 
viglly,/i.  [L.  vigilia.]  Vigil.  Obs. 
vi  gin-tiv'i-rate  (v  I'j  Y  n-t  Y  v'- 
Y-rat ),  n.  [L.  vigintiviratus ,  the 
office  of  the  vigintivm  (fr.  vi¬ 
ginti  twenty  4-  vir  a  man ).]  The 
vigintiviri,  a  body  of  officers  of 
government  consisting  of  twen¬ 
ty  men  ;  their  office.  Obs.  or  R. 
vigliacco.  +  V1L1ACO. 
vigne.  +  vine. 

||  vLgne-ron'  (ve/nyP-r5.N'),  n.; 
pl.  -Rons  (-roN').  [F.J  A  wine 
grower;  a  viticulturist, 
vi-gnet'ting  glass  (v  I  n-y  P  t'- 
Yng).  Photog.  A  glass  screen 
used  in  printing  vignettes, 
vignetting  mask.  Photog.  A 
screen,  usually  of  paper,  used 
in  printing  vignettes, 
vi-gnet'tist  (vYn-yPt'Yst),  n.  = 
vignetter,  2. 

vig'nin  (vYg'nYn),  n.  [See 
Vigna.]  Che  in.  A  globulin 
characteristic  of  the  cowpea 
(  Vigna,  syn.  Dolichos,  sinensis). 
vi-gno'ble  (vP-nyG'bP),  n.  [F.J 
Vineyard.  Obs. 

Vi-gnolea'  rail  (vYn-vfilz'). 
[After  C.  B.  Vignnles,  "Eng.  en¬ 
gineer,  who  introduced  it  into 
Europe.]  The  "TL  or  flange,  rail. 
—  H  cnee:  Vignoles  section, 
track,  type,  etc. 
vignour,  n.  [OF.  vign(e)our.]  A 
vinedresser.  Obs.  [t=  vicuna.  | 
||  vLgogne'Cve'gfi'ny’),  n.  [F.]| 
vigogne  yarn.  Yarn  of  cotton 


with  nn  admixture  of  up  to 
about  2<i%  of  wool  or  wool  waste, 
vi-gone'  (vP-gon'),  n.  [F.  vi¬ 
gogne.]  Vicuna  ;  also,  a  hat 
made  of  it.  Obs. 
vi-go'ni-a  ( vY-go'nY-d),  n.  [F. 
vigogne  vicuna,  fr.  Sp.  See 
vicina.J  The  vicuna. 
Vi-go'ni-an  (4n),  a.  [After 
Joanne  dc  Vigo.]  Noting  a  cer¬ 
tain  salve  for  treating  pox.  Obs. 
vigore.  +  figure.  [06s.| 

vig'or  ize,  r.  t.  To  invigorate.! 
vig'or-less.  a.  See  -less. 
Vi'go’s  pow  der  (vp'gdz).  Red 
oxide  ot  mercury.  See  mercu¬ 
ric  oxide 
vigour.  +  figure 
||  vi  gueur'de  des  sus'  (vS'eflr' 
aS  dP-eii').  [F.J  Strength  from 
on  high.  [vicuRa.| 

vi-gu'na  (vP-gdb'nd).  Var.  of  I 
vihte.  •[•  fight. 
vikede,  vikkid.  +  wicked. 
vikelare,  n.  [See  fickle.]  A 
flatterer.  Obs. 

viker.  vikery.  +  vicar,  vicary. 
vi'king-ism  (-Yz’m),  n.  The 
practices  or  characteristics  of 
vikings. 

Vik  ra-ma'dit-ya,  Era  of  (vYk'- 
rd-ma'dYt-ydMSkr.FiX/’rtwiar/i- 
tya.]  See  era,  Table,  [of  fall. I 
vil.  +  will,?*.;  vile \Jell,  pret.| 
vil  Abbr.  Village. 

vilain.  +  VILLAIN,  VILLEIN. 

Vi-la'nes  (vP-ln'nas  ;  133),  n.pl 
Var.  of  Bi lanes 
vilanie.  vilany.  +  villainy. 
vPans.  vllaunce.  +  vileks, 
villainous.  [old  man.  Oft*. I 
vilarde.  n.  [F.  vieillard .]  An| 


food,  foot  •  out,  oil ;  chair  ;  go  ;  sing,  igk  ;  %feen,  thin;  nature,  verdure  (250) ;  K  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144) ;  boN  ;  yet ;  zh  =  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §$  in  Guide. 
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YIN  DEMIATE 


One  of  the  chief  administrative  divisions  or  provinces  of 
the  Ottoman  Empire  ;  —  formerly  called  eyalet. 

Vile  (vil),  a.;  vil'eu  (vil'er) ;  vil'est  (vil'fist).  [ME.  vil, 
F.  vil,  from  L.  vilis  cheap,  worthless,  vile,  base.]  1.  Of 
small  account ;  low ;  mean  ;  worthless  ;  base. 

The  inhabitants  account  gold  but  us  a  vile  thing.  Ahp.  Abbot. 

2.  Morally  contaminated;  befouled  by  or  as  if  by  sin ; 
morally  base  or  impure  ;  wicked  ;  evil ;  sinful. 

Behold  I  am  vile ,  what  shall  I  answer  thee  ?  Job  xl.  4. 

3.  Hence,  unclean;  filthy;  repulsive;  odious; — often 
used  interjectionally  to  express  abhorrence,  disgust,  etc. 

4.  Great;  exceeding; — used  intensively  with  words  of 

evil  or  hurtful  meaning.  Obs.  or  Colloq.  “  Divided  the 
viser  with  a  vile  dynt.”  Deslr.  of  Troy. 

Syn.  —  See  base. 

—  vilely,  adv.—  vile'ness,  n. 

Vill-fi  ca'tion  (vTl'T-fY-ka'shfin),  n.  Act  of  vilifying,  or 
defaming;  abuse. 

vil'i-fy  (vill-fi),  v.  t. ;  -fied  (-fid)  ;  -fy'ing  (-fling),  [L. 
vili.s  vile  -f-  E.  -fy;  cf.  L.  vilijicare  to  esteem  of  little  value.] 

1.  To  make  vile  ;  debase  ;  degrade.  Rare. 

When  themselves  they  vilified 
To  serve  ungoverned  appetite.  Milton. 

2  To  degrade  or  debase  by  report ;  to  defame ;  traduce. 

Many  passions  dispose  us  to  depress  and  vilify  the  merit  of 
one  rising  in  the  esteem  of  mankind.  Addison. 

3.  To  treat  as  vile  or  despicable ;  to  despise.  Obs. 

I  do  vilify  your  censure.  Beau,  tf  FI. 

Syn.  —  Traduce,  calumniate,  upbraid,  asperse.  —  Vilify, 
revile.  To  vilify  is  to  defame  or  traduce,  to  revile,  to  re¬ 
proach  or  abuse,  with  opprobrious  or  scurrilous  language ; 
as,  “  With  a  malignant  insanity,  we  oppose  the  measures, 
and  ungratefully  vilify  the  persons,  of  those  whose  sole 
object  is  our  own  peace  and  prosperity  ”  (Burke) ;  “  They 
that  passed  by  reviled  him,  wagging  their  heads  ”  {Matt. 
xxvii.  39).  See  asperse. 

Vill-ly,  v.  i.  To  utter  or  publish  slander. 

Vil'i-pend  (vTl'T-pSnd),  v.  t.  ;  vil'i-pend'ed  ;  vil'i-pend'- 
inq.  [L.  vilipendere  ;  vilis  vile  -f-  pendere  to  weigh,  to 
value  :  cf.  F.  vilipender .]  To  hold  or  express  a  low  opin¬ 
ion  of ;  to  depreciate  ;  slight ;  despise.  Longfellow. 

vil'i-pend,  v.  i.  To  be  disparaging  or  depreciatory. 

Vill  (vtl),  n.  [OF.  ville,  vile ,  a  village,  town,  F ,’ville  a  town, 
city.  See  villa.]  A  village.  Now  Chiefly  Hist. 

Vil'la  (vtl'd),  7i.  [L.  villa ,  LL.  also  village,  dim  of  L.  vicus 

a  village  :  cf.  It.  &  F.  villa.  See  vicinity;  cf.  vill,  village, 
villain.]  1.  Early  Eng.  Hist.  A  village. 

2.  Orig.,  a  country  property;  as,  Cicero  had  a  villa  at  Baiae  ; 
hence,  a  somewhat  pretentious  rural  or  suburban  resi¬ 
dence,  often  placed  in  extensive  grounds. 

vil'lage  (-aj),  n.  [F.,  fr.  L.  villaticus  belonging  to  a  coun¬ 
try  house  or  villa.  See  villa  ;  cf.  villatic.]  1.  Early 
Eng.  Hist.  A  tract  of  land  with  some  houses,  forming  a  unit 
for  purposes  of  national  police  and  taxation.  This  tract 
corresponded  to  the  present  civil  parish  (see  parish,  1  a)- 
These  villages  were  of  two  types:  the  one,  now  sometimes 
called  the  nucleated  village,  having  a  single  cluster  of  houses 
in  the  midst  of  its  fields  ;  the  other  having  houses  scattered 
in  small  clusters,  or  hamlets.  The  first  type  was  charac¬ 
teristic  of  the  eastern  part  of  England,  ana  the  second  of 
the  western  part,  where  Celtic  arrangements  were  not 
completely  effaced.  Both  the  area  and  the  population  va¬ 
ried  widely  (as  in  the  civil  parishes  of  the  19th  century), 
there  being  a  hundred  or  more  households  in  some  and  only 
a  dozen  or  less  in  others.  The  basis  or  reason  for  the  divi¬ 
sions  is  not  yet  known. 

2.  Hence  :  Any  small  aggregation  of  houses  in  the  coun¬ 
try,  being  in  general  less  in  number  than  in  a  town  or  city 
and  more  than  in  a  hamlet ;  specif.  :  a  In  the  United 
States,  such  a  collection  incorporated  as  a  municipality  and 
governed  by  a  board  of  three  or  more  trustees  and  a  presi¬ 
dent,  locally  elected,  and  having  a  treasurer,  clerk,  collec¬ 
tor,  and  street  commissioner,  b  Any  of  various  territorial 
divisions  incorporated  as  “  villages”  under  statutory  au¬ 
thority,  as  under  various  civil  codes  in  the  United  States, 
in  the  Province  of  Quebec,  etc.,  or  officially  or  convention¬ 
ally  called  “  villages.” 

Village  community.  A  primitive  organised  agricultural 
community.  The  term  village  community  varies  with  the 
historical  theories  of  the  writers  using  it.  About  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  the  19th  century  it  was  used  to  designate  the  free, 
autonomous,  communistic  group  unit  which  in  the  mark 
system  was  considered  to  be  the  political  unit  at  the  base 
of  modern  states,  and  which  was  believed  by  the  followers 
of  that  theory  to  be  represented  in  the  early  self-depend¬ 
ent  agricultural  communities  of  England,  Germany  (the 
mark),  India,  Russia  (the  mir),  etc.  Later  writers  vary  in 
holding  to  a  modified  form  of  this  theory  or  in  rejecting 
it  altogether,  varying  in  the  interpretation  of  the  estab¬ 
lished  facts.  Cf.  three-feeld  system  ;  2d  mark,  2. 

vll'lag-er  (-a-jer),  n.  An  inhabitant  of  a  village. 

Vil'lain  (-in),  n.  In  sense  1  now  usually  vil'lein.  [ME. 
vilein ,  F.  vilain ,  LL.  vill  anus,  fr.  villa  a  village,  L.  villa 
a  farm,  country  house.  See  villa.]  1.  Orig.,  apparently, 
any  free  common  villager  or  village  peasant  of  any  of  the 


vild.  4  WILD. 

vild  (dial,  vild),  a.  [As  if  the 
p.  p.  of  a  verb  to  vile.  See  vile, 
a.]  Vile.  —  adv.  Vilely.— 
vild'ly,  adv.  —  vild'nesa,  u.'  All 
Obs.  or  Dial.  Eny. 

vile.  4*  file. 

vile.  Obs.  aphetic  for  revile. 
vile,  adv.  Vilely.  Obs. 
vile,/?.  A  vile  or  evil  thing.  Obs. 
vlled.  4  vild. 
vilein.  4  villain 
vileinie.  vilenie,  vileinye,  vil- 
enye.  4  villainy. 
vilens,  vileyns.  a.  [See  vil¬ 
lain.]  Villainous.  Obs.  —  vil- 
ensly,  adv.  Obs. 
vilesBe.  n.  [F.  vteillesse.]  Old 
age.  Obs. 
vilete.  +  vility. 
vileyn,  vileynliche.  4  villain, 

VILL  VINLY. 
vilfull.  4  WILLFUL, 
vilhede,  n.  [See  vile,  a.; -head.] 
Vileness.  Obs. 

Vi'li  (ve'le),  /?.  Norse  Myth. 
One  of  the  brothers  of  Odin,  the 
other  being  Ve,  who  helped  him 
slav  the  giant  Ymir 
vtT'i-a'co  (vYl'Y-ii'kfi  ;  vYl-yii'- 
ko),  n.  [It.  rigliacco .]  Scoun¬ 
drel  ;  villain.  Obs. 
vil'i-cate  (vYl'Y-kat),  r.  t.  To 
vilify  :  defame.  Obs. 
villche,  4  VILELY. 
vil'i-fPor  (vYl'Y-fT'Pr),  n.  One 
that  vilifies  or  defames. 


vil'i-pend  (vYl'Y-pfind),  a.  Slan¬ 
derous;  calumniatory.  Rare  or 
Scot. 

vil'i-pen'den-cy  (-p£n'd£n-sY), 
n.  Disparagement  ;  slight.  Obs. 
vil'i-pend'er  (-p5n'd5r),  n.  One 
who  vilipends. 

vil'i-pen'sion  (-sh/Tn),  n.  Vili¬ 
fication.  Obs.  Scot. 
vil'i-ty  (vYl'Y-tY),  n.  [L.  vilitas  : 
cf.  F.  vueti,  ME.  vilte,  fr.  OF. 
viltd.]  Vileness;  baseness.  Obs. 
vill.  4  fill  ;  will,  a. 
vtllache.  4  village.  [-dom.I 
vil'la-dom (vYl'6-dtfm), n.  Seel 
village  cart.  =  cart,  n.,  4. 
village  reserve.  Crown  lands 
reserved  as  a  site  for  a  village. 
Australia.  [lages.  Ohs. I 

vilGage-ry  (vYl'ftj-rY),  n.  Vil- 1 
vil'lain,  v.  t.  To  debase  ;  de¬ 
grade  ;  slight ;  abuse.  Obs. 
vil'lain-age,  n.  =  villenage. 
vil'lain  ess.  n.  A  female  villein. 
Obs.  or  R.  [Obs. I 

vil'lain-ist,  n.  =  villa  ixizer.| 
vil'lain-ize.  v.  t.  =  villain. 
Obs.  —  vil'lain-iz'er.  n.  Obs. 
vH'lain-ly,a</r.  Wickedly.  Obs. 
vil'lain-ous,  adv.  Villainously. 
Ohs. 

vil 'la-kin  <  yYl/o-kYn),  n.  Rare. 
a  A  little  villa,  b  A  little  village, 
vil'lan.  Obs.  or  hist.  var.  of  vil¬ 
lain,  villein.  [age. I 

vU'lan-age.  1.  Var.  of  villen- | 
2.  Infamy  ;  villainy.  Obs. 


classes  lower  in  rank  than  the  thegn,  as  enumerated  in  the 
Domesday  Book;  a  churl;  specif.,  in  a  restricted  sense, 
a  free  peasant  of  a  class  lower  than  a  sokeman  and  higher 
in  rank  than  the  cotters  and  bordars  (and  colli berts).  These 
peasant  freemen  appear  to  have  had  a  wergild  of  200  Saxon 
shillings  (£4)  and  a  manbote  of  30  shillings,  to  have  had 
property  rights  in  both  real  and  personal  property,  and 
not  to  nave  been  adscript  to  the  soil.  Later,  by  about 
the  13th  century,  the  term  villein  was  applied  to  a  class 
of  unfree  peasants,  or  serfs,  who  as  regards  their  lord  were 
slaves,  but  were  free  in  their  legal  relations  with  respect 
to  all  others.  They  appear  to  have  had  no  rights  against 
their  lords,  except  that  of  protection  from  being  maimed 
or  killed,  and  were  subject  to  be  sold  by  their  lords  or 
removed  from  their  lands  at  will.  From  this  status  they 
gradually  improved  in  condition,  becoming  the  free  peas¬ 
antry  of  later  days,  their  precarious  tenure  of  laud  gener¬ 
ally  developing  into  the  customary  copyhold  tenures  (see 
copyhold).  It  was  formerly  erroneously  supposed  that 
villein  regardant  designated  a  peasant  adscript  to  the  soil, 
and  villein  in  gross  an  absolute  slave  (see  regardant,  a.,  1). 

2.  A  baseborn  or  clownish  person  ;  a  boor.  Obs.  or  R. 

Pour  the  blood  of  the  villain  in  one  basin,  and  the  blood  of  the 

gentleman  in  another,  what  difference  shall  there  be  proved  ? 

Bee  on. 

3.  Oue  capable  or  guilty  of  great  crimes ;  a  deliberate 
scoundrel ;  a  knave  ;  rascal ;  — often  used  playfully  without 
evil  implication  ;  as,  the  little  villain  has  stolen  my  hat. 

Calm,  thinking  villains ,  whom  no  faith  could  fix.  Pope. 

Vil'lain  (vTl'Tn),  a.  [F.  vilain.']  Rare,  a  Of,  pert,  to,  or 
composed  of,  villains,  or  villeins,  b  Befitting  a  villain ; 
as  :  (1)  Clownish  ;  loutish.  (2)  Wicked  ;  scoundrelly;  das¬ 
tardly. 

vil'lain-ous  (-fts),  a.  [Cf.  OF.  vileneus.]  1.  Befitting  a 
villain,  or  scoundrel ;  proceeding  from,  or  revealing,  great 
depravity  ;  evil ;  as,  a  villainous  assault. 

2.  Mean;  bad;  wretched;  vile;  as,  villainous  weather; 
a  villainous  jargon.  “ Villainous  saltpeter.”  Shah. 

—  vil'lain  ous  ly,  adv.  —  vil'lain-ous  ness,  n. 

vil'lain  y  (-T),  n.  ;  pi.  -lainies  (-iz).  [ME.  vilanie,  vilei¬ 
nye,  vilenie ,  F.  vilenie ,  OF.  also  vilanie,  vileinie.  See  vil¬ 
lain,  n.]  1.  State  of  being  a  serf  ;  serfdom.  Obs. 

2.  Quality  or  state  of  being  villainous,  or  evil  ;  extreme 
depravity  or  wickedness  ;  as,  the  villainy  of  a  seducer. 

3.  Abusive,  discourteous,  or  foul  speech.  Obs. 

lie  never  yet  no  vileinye  ne  said.  Chaucer. 

4.  Discourteous  conduct ;  boorishness.  Obs. 

5.  A  villainous  o^t ;  a  deed  of  deep  depravity  ;  a  crime. 

II  ViPlan-ci'co  (vel'yan-the'ko),  n.  [Sp.,  fr.  villano  rustic.] 
Music.  A  kiud  of  song  in  seven-lined  stanzas,  resembling 
the  madrigal,  popular  in  Spain  in  the  15th  century.  Also, 
a  motet,  the  melodies  of  such  songs  often  being  worked 
into  contrapuntal  pieces. 

Vil'la-nel'la  (vTFa-nSl'a),  n. ;  pi.  -nelle  (-e).  [It.,  prop, 

fern.  dim.  See  villain.]  Mus-ic.  a  An  old  rustic  dance, 
accompanied  with  singing,  b  An  Italian  rustic  part  song, 
unaccompanied  and  in  free  form,  an  early  type  of  the 
stricter  canzonet  and  madrigal. 

vil'la-nelle'  (vll'd-nSl'),  n.  [F.,  fr.  It.  villanella.]  A  poem 
in  a  French  verse  form,  typically  of  nineteen  lines  run¬ 
ning  on  but  two  rimes,  and  in  six  stanzas,  five  of  three  lines, 
one  of  four.  The  first  and  third  line  of  stanza  one  are 
repeated  in  alternation  as  the  last  line  of  stanzas  two  to 
five  and  as  the  last  two  lines  of  the  poem.  Cf.  virelay. 

vil'lar  (vtl'dr),  a.  Of,  pert,  to,  or  characteristic  of,  a  vill. 

vil  lat'ic  (vY-15t'Tk),  a.  [L.  villaticus  of  a  country  house. 
See  village.]  Of  or  pert,  to  a  farm  or  a  village  ;  rural. 

Vil'lein  (vll'fn),  n.  Eng.  Feudal  Law.  One  of  a  class  of 
feudal  tenants.  See  villain,  1 . 

Villen-age  (vTl'Sn-aj),  n.  [OF.  villenage ,  vilenage.  See 
villain.]  Feudal  Law.  The  status  of  a  villein  ;  tenure 
on  the  terms  by  which  a  villein  held  of  his  lord  ;  tenure  at 
the  will  of  the  lord  by  villein  services. 

vil'li-form  (-T-f6rm),  a.  [villus  4-  -form.]  Having  the 
form  or  appearance  of  villi  ;  like  the  pile  of  velvet,  either 
hard  or  soft;  as,  the  teeth  of  perch  are  viUiform. 

Vil-los'i-ty  (vt-l(5s'T-tT),  n.  1.  State  of  being  villous. 

2.  Bot.  A  coating  of  long,  slender  hairs. 

3  Anal.  A  villus  ;  also,  a  villous  patch  or  area. 

villous  (vTFfis),  a.  [L.  villosus :  cf.  F.  villeux.  Cf.  vel¬ 
vet.]  1.  Covered  with  fine  hairs,  or  a  woolly  substance  ; 
shaggy  with  soft  hairs;  nappy;  specif.,  Bot.,  pubescent 
with  soft  and  not  matted  hairs. 

2.  A  not.  Furnished,  or  clothed,  with  villi. 

Villus  (-us),  n.  ;  pi.  villi  (-T).  [L.,  shaggy  hair,  a  tuft  of 

hair.]  1.  Anat.  &  Embryol.  A  small  slender  vascular  proc¬ 
ess  ;  esp.:  a  One  of  the  minute  fingerlike  processes  which 
more  or  less  thickly  cover  and  give  a  velvety  appearance  to 
the  surface  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  small  intestine 
(including  that  of  the  valvul®  conniventes)  and  serve  in 
the  absorption  of  nutriment.  Each  lias  a  central,  blindly 
ending,  lacteal  surrounded  by  blood  capillaries,  and  is  cov¬ 
ered  with  epithelium,  b  One  of  the  branching  processes  of 


the  surface  of  the  chorion  of  the  developing  egg  or  blasts 
dermic  vesicle  of  most  mammals.  Over  parts  of  the  surface 
these  villi  become  vascular  and  help  to  form  the  placenta. 
2-  ])l.  Fine  straight  hairs  on  plants,  like  the  pile  of  velvet. 
Vim  (vim),  n.  [L.,  accusative  of  vis  strength.]  Energetic 
or  active  power  ;  force  ;  energy  ;  spirit ;  vigor.  Colloq. 
vl-ma'na  (ve-ma'na),  n.  [Skr.  vim  ana.]  Indian  Arch. 
A  pyramidal  tower,  roofing  the  central  shrine  of  a  Hindu, 
Jain,  Buddhist,  or  Brahminic  temple.  Cf.  gopura,  sikhra. 
vi'men  (vi'men),  n.;  L.pl.  vimina  (vim'I-nd).  [L.,  a  twig.] 
Bot.  A  long,  slender,  flexible  shoot  or  branch, 
vim'i-nal  (vTm'T-nal),  a.  [L.  viminalis  pertaining  to  osiers, 
fr.  vimen  a  pliant  twig,  osier.]  Pertaining  to,  consisting 
of,  or  producing,  twigs. 

Vlm'i-na'ri-a  (vim'i-na'rT-a ;  115),  7i.  [NL.,  fr.  L.  vimen 

a  withe;  —  from  its  slender  stalks  and  leaves.]  Bot.  A  genus 
of  Australian  fabaceous  plants.  The  only  species,  V.  denu- 
data,  is  a  leafless  broomlike  shrub  having  small  orange- 
yellow  flowers  with  a  broad  vexillum  and  connate  keel  pet¬ 
als  ;  the  pod  is  1-seeded.  It  is  known  as  the  swamp  oak. 
vi-min'e-OUS  (vi-nun'e-ws),  a.  [L.  vimineus ,  fr.  vimen 
pliant  twig.]  1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  twigs  ;  woven  of  pli¬ 
ant  twigs.  “  In  the  hive’s  vimineous  dome.”  Prior. 
2.  Bot.  Of  or  producing  long  slender  twigs  or  shoots. 
Vi'na  (ve'na),  n.  [Hind.  &  Skr.  viria.]  Music.  An  ancient 
Hindu  instrument 


It  has  a  long  bam¬ 
boo  finger  board 
with  movable  frets 
and  a  gourd  reso¬ 
nator  at  each  end,  over  which  are  seven  metal  strings. 

Vl-na'ceous  (vi-na'shws),  a.  [L.  vinaceus.  See  vine.] 

1.  Pertaining  to,  or  like,  wine  or  grapes. 

2.  Of  the  color  of  wine,  esp.  of  red  wine. 

vin'a-con'ic  (vTn'a-kbn'Tk),  a.  [G.  imv  aeon  sau  re,  fr.  vi- 

nylmaloneaure,  its  older  name  -f-iYa con saure,  with  which  it 
isisomeric.  Cf.  vinyl  ;  itaconic.]  Org.Chem.  Pertain¬ 
ing  to  or  designating  a  white  crystalline  dibasic  acid, 
C;1H4(C02H)2,  derived  from  trimethylene  and  prepared  in¬ 
directly  from  ethylene  bromide  and  malonic  acid.  It  was 
formerly  regarded  as  a  vinyl  derivative. 

Vin'ai-grette'  (vTn'a-grgt'),  n.  [F.,  fr.  vinaigre  vinegar.] 

1.  Cookery.  A  sauce,  made  of  vinegar,  oil,  and  other  in¬ 
gredients,  used  esp.  on  cold  meats. 

2.  A  small  box,  usually  of  silver  or  gold,  with  inner  per¬ 
forated  cover,  for  holding  aromatic  vinegar  in  a  sponge, 
smelling  salts,  or  other  pungent  smelling  drug. 

3.  A  small  two-wheeled  vehicle,  like  a  Bath  chair,  made 
to  be  drawn  or  pushed.  Rar'e. 

Vi-nasse' (vT-nas'),  n.  [F.]  The  residual  liquid  from  the 
distillation  of  alcoholic  liquors;  specif.,  that  remaining 
from  the  fermentation  and  distillation  of  beet-sugar  mo¬ 
lasses,  valuable  as  yielding  potassium  salts,  ammonia,  etc. 

Vin'ca  (virj'ka),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  L.  pervinca,  vinca peivinca, 
periwinkle.]  Bot.  A  small  genus  of  apocynaceous  plants, 
the  periwinkles,  natives  of  the  Old  World.  They  are  herbs, 
woody  at  the  base,  having  solitary  axillary  flowers,  usually 
of  handsome  colors.  The  stigma  is  plumose.  V.  major  and 
V.  minor  sire  cultivated,  and  have  Decome  naturalized  in 
many  parts  of  the  United  States.  See  2d  periwinkle. 

Vin-cen'tian  (vin-8en'sh«n),  a.  Of  or  pert,  to  Vincent  de 
Paul,  esp.  founded  by  him,  or  having  him  as  patron  saint. 

Vin  cen'tian,  n.  B.  ('.  Ch.  a  One  of  the  “  Congregation 
of  the  Priests  of  the  Mission,”  founded  by  St.  Vincent  de 
Paul  in  1024  and  devoted  to  conducting  missions;  a  Laza- 
rist.  b  A  member  of  a  sisterhood,  founded  by  St.  Vincent 
de  Paul  in  1G34,  for  nursing  the  sick  ;  a  Sister,  or  Daughter, 
of  Charity;  a  Sister  of  St.  Vincent,  c  A  member  of  a  lay 
society  for  poor  relief,  founded  at  Paris  in  1833  and  having 
St.  Vincent  de  Paul  for  its  patron  saint. 

Vin'ce-tox'i-cum  (vTn'se-tbk'sT-kum),  n.  [NL.  ;  L.  rin- 
cere  to  conquer  -j-  toricum  poison.  See  toxic.]  1.  Bot. 
A  large  genus  of  chiefly  tropical  American  asclepiadacemis 
vines,  having  cordate  leaves  and  large  purple  or  greenish 
cymose  flowers,  the  corolla  rotate  and  5-parted,  with  an 
entire  or  lobed  crown. 

2.  [/.  c.]  Pharm.  The  root  of  swallowwort  ( Cynanchum 
vincetoxicum ),  formerly  esteemed  as  a  counterpoison. 

Vin'ci-ble  (vTn'sT-b’l),  a.  [L.  vincibilis,  fr.  vincere  to  van¬ 
quish,  conquer.  See  victor.]  Capable  of  being  overcome 
or  subdued  ;  conquerable  ;  as,  not  vincible  in  spirit, 
vincible  ignorance,  Theol .,  ignorance  within  one’s  control, 
and  for  which,  therefore,  one  is  responsible  before  God. 

—  vin'ei-bil'i-ty  (-bTl'T-tT),  vin'ci-ble-ness,  n. 

vin'cu-lum  (vlq'kti-lum),  71.  ;  L.pl.  -la  (-la).  [L.,  fr. 

vincire ,  vinctum ,  to  bind.]  1.  A  bond  of  union  ;  a  tie. 

2.  Math.  A  straight,  horizontal  mark  placed  over  two  or 
more  members  of  a  compound  quantity,  equiv.  to  paren¬ 
theses  or  brackets  about  them,  as  a  —  b  —  c  =  a  —  ( b  —  c). 


of  the  guitar  type, 
still  used  in  India. 
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viFla-nel'  (vll'a-nCl').  +  vil-  | 

LANELLE. 

viFla-nette'  (-n?t'),  v.  [Irreg. 
dim.  ol  villa.]  A  small  villa.  R. 
vil'lan-ist.  vil'lan-ize,  vil 'lan - 
iz-'er.  *f  villa inist,  etc. 
vil'lan-ons  (vYl'rfn-tfs),  vil 'lan - 
ous-ly.  etc.  Vars.  of  villain¬ 
ous,  etc. 

villayet.  Var.  of  vilayet. 

||  vil-leg'gia-tu'ralvll-la^ii-tdo'- 
rd),  n.  [It.]  Stay  or  sojourn  at 
a  villa  ;  rarely,  a  country  sent, 
or  villa.  *  [«.,  a.  | 

vil'lein  (vYl'?n),a  =  villain, I 
vil'lein-age  (-itj), n.  =  villen¬ 
age. 

vil'lein-hold  (-hold),  n.  A  tene¬ 
ment  held  by  villein  tenure, 
vil'len-ous.  *  4  villainous. 
vil'li.  ii.,  pi.  of  villus.  [aco.I 
vil'li-a'co.  viFli-a'go  4  vili-| 
viFli-ca'tion  (-k  a's  h  w  n),  n. 
[L.  vilicatio :  cf.  OF.  vilica- 
tion .]  Early  Eny.  Hist.  The 
rule  of  husbandry  under  the 
mnster  or  owner  of  a  manor, 
villiche.  4  vilely. 
vil'lin-age.  4  villainage. 
Vil/li-plac/en-ta'li-a(  vll'Y-pias'- 
cn-taGY-a),  n.  pi.  [NL.]  Zonl. 
A  division  of  mammals  having 
an  indeeiduate  villous  placenta, 
and  including  ungulates,  sireni- 
ans.  and  cetaceans.  — viFli-pla- 
cen'tal  (-pld-sFn'Ml).  a. 
vil-li'tiB  (vI-ll'tYs),  n.  [NL.  See 


villus;  -itis.]  Vet.  Inflam¬ 
mation  of  the  soft  part  of  the 
wall  of  a  horse’s  hoof, 
vil'loid  (vll'oid),  a.  [villus  + 
-old. J  Rot.  Pert,  to,  or  consisting 
Of.  villi.  [-os E),  a.  Villous.  | 
vil 'lose  (vYl'os  ;  vY-los' ;  sec| 
Vllm.  4*  FILM.  [LY,  VILLAINY, 
vilonialy.vilony.  4 villa inous-I 
vi'lous  (vl'ltZs),  a.  [Cf.  vile, 
a.l  Vile;  base.  Obs.  —  vi'louB-ly, 
adv.  Obs. 
vilt.  4  VULT. 
vilte.  4  vility. 
vilthy.  4  FILTHY, 
vily.  adv.  Vilely.  Obs. 
Vim'i-nal  (vYm'i-ntfl),  n.  [L. 
Viminalis.)  One  of  the  seven 
hills  ofRome.  See  seven  hills. 
v.  imp.  Abbr.  Verb  impersonal. 
||  vin  (vftN),  n.  [F.]  Wine, 
vin 'age  (  vTn'frj),  n.  1.  I  OF.] 
An  ola  indirect  tax  on  wine. 

2.  [F.]  Fortifying  of  wine. 

||  vrnai'gre  (ve/na'gr’),  n.  [F.J 
Vinegar. 

vi-nai'gri-_er  (vY-na'grY-Sr  ;  F. 
ve'ng'grf-a'),  n.  [F.,  prop.,  a 
vinegar  maker  or  sellor.]  A  vin- 
egarroon.  West  Indies. 
vi-nai'grous  ( v  Y-n  a'g  r  it  s),  a. 
F.  vinaiyre  vinegar.]  Resem- 
iling  vinegar  ;  sour  ;  hence, 
sour-tempered  ;  crabbed.  Rare. 
vinaker.  4  vinegar. 
Vi-na'li-a(vT-na'lT-d),n.p/.  [L.] 
See  Jupiter,  1. 


vi-na'ri-an  (vT-na'ri-dn  ;  115), 
vi-na'ri-ous  (-tfs),  a.  [L.  vin  fi¬ 
rms.']  Of  or  pert,  to  wine.  Ohs. 
vi-na'ta  (vf-nd'ta),  n.  An  Ital¬ 
ian  vintage  song. 
vi-nat'i-co(vY-ndt'I-ko),  n.  [Pg. 
mnhatico.]  The  coarse,  dark- 
colored  wood  of  the  East  Indian 
lauraceous  tree  Per  sea  indica. 
vFna-to'ri-an  (vT/nd-tf>'rY-/7n), 
a.  [Cf.  LL.  v  inert  t  n  r  one  in 
charge  of  vines.]  Pertaining  to 
a  vinedresser.  Obs. 
Vina-ya-pit'a-ka  (vYn'd-ya- 
pYt'd-kd ),  n.  See  Tripitaka. 
vin'cent  (vYn'srnt),  a.  [L.  rin- 
cens,  -eiitis.  conquering.]  Vic¬ 
torious.  OI>s. 

Vin'cent(vYn'B'-nt),n.  [L  r*w- 
CY»»A,p.  pr.  of  vincere  to  conquer: 
cf.  F.  Vincent,  perh.  for  earlier 
Vincmz,  indicating  a  L.  Vin¬ 
cent  ins.  Cf.  victor  a  conquer¬ 
or.]  Lit.,  conquering  ; — masc. 
prop.  name.  L.  Vincens  (vYn'- 
s£nz)  ;  F.  Vincent  (v&N/sax')  ; 
It.  Vincenzo  (vfn-chOnt'so);  Sp. 
Vicente  (vMhFn'ta;  138);  Pg. 
Vicente  (vf-sfn'ta)  ;  G.  Vtn- 
cenz  (vYn'tsSnts). 

Vin-cen'ti-o  (vYn-sPn'shY-fS).  n. 
The  Duke  of  Vienna  in  Shake¬ 
speare’s  “  Measure  for  Meas¬ 
ure.”  He  commits  his  sovereign¬ 
ty  to  Angelo,  under  pretext  of  a 
distant  journey,  and,  disguised 
in  a  monk’s  hood,  observes  his 


people  and  his  deputy’s  admin- 
istation.  See  Angelo. 

vin'cet  ft'mor  pa'trl-ae.  [L.J 
Love  of  country  will  prevail. 

Vergil  (JEneid,  VI.  823). 
vin/ce-tox'in  (vYn'sf-tBk'sln), 
ii.  [See Vincetoxicum.]  Cheni. 
An  amorphous  glucoside  in 
white  swallowwort  root  (Cy- 
nanchuni  vincetoxicum). 

vin'eit  om'ni-a  ve'ri-tas 
vfr'Y-tfis).  [L.]  Truth  conquers 
all  things. 

II  vin'eit  qui  pa'ti-tur  (pfit'Y- 
t-ilr).  [L.J  lie  conquers  who  en¬ 
dures. 

||  vin'eit  qui  Be  vin'eit.  [L.]  He 
conquers  who  conquers  ninihol f . 
vinc'ture  (vYpk'fYlr),  n.  [L. 
rinctvra %  fr.  vincire ,  vinctum ,  tc 
bind.]  A  binding.  Obs. 
vin 'cu  late  (vYq'kfl-lat),  v.  t. 
L.  vinciilatus,  p.  p.  oi  vincu- 
ore.]  To  hind.  Rare. 

vin'cu-lum  ma'tri-mo'nH 
mflVrY-md'nY-T).  (L.]  The 
bond  of  marriage,  [vanquish. 
vin'eus  (vYi)'k?7s).  Scot.  var.  of  | 
Vin'cy,  Ros'a-mond  (vYn'eY). 
See  Lydgate,  Doctor. 
vindage.  4  vendage. 
vinde.  4  find. 
vin-de'mi-al  (vYn-de'mY-dl),  a. 
[L.  vindemialis ,  fr.  rindemin  a 
vintage.  See  vintage.]  Of  or 
pertaining  to  a  vintage.  Rare. 
vin-de'mi-ate  (-at),  v.  t.  [L.  vin m 


ale,  senate,  c£re,  Am,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofd ;  eve,  £vent,  find,  recent,  maker;  ice,  ill;  old,  fcbey,  orb,  ddd,  sSft,  cdnnect ; 

H  Foreign  Word.  4  Obsolete  Variant  of.  +  combined  with.  »  equals. 


use,  unite,  urn,  up,  circds,  menii ; 
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3.  Anal.  A  uniting  band  or  bundle  of  fibers;  fraeuura  ; 
esp.,  in  birds,  a  commissure  uniting  the  two  main  ten¬ 
dons  of  the  foot. 


vin'di-ca-ble  (vTn'dY-kd-b’l),  a.  Capable  of  being  vindi¬ 
cated  ;  justifiable.  —  Vin  di-ca-bil'i-ty  (-bll'T-tT),  n. 

Vin'di  cate  (-kat),  v.  t. ;  yin'di-cat^ed  (-kat'6d) ;  vin'di- 
cat'ing  (-kat'ing).  [L.  vindicutus ,  p.  p.  of  vindictive  to  lay 
claim  to,  defend,  avenge.  See  vengeance.]  1.  To  lay 
claim  to  ;  to  assert  a  right  to  ;  to  claim.  Rare.  Rope. 

2.  Roman  &  Civil  Raw.  To  assert  one’s  legal  right  to  (a 
thing)  ;  to  recover  by  legal  process. 

3.  To  defend  or  secure  against  assault  of  any  kind  ;  to 
maintain  ;  defend.  Obs.  or  R. 

[He]  that  vindicates  his  country  from  a  tyrant.  Massinger. 

4.  To  support  or  maintain  as  true  or  correct,  against  de¬ 
nial,  censure,  or  objections ;  to  free  from  all  suspicion  of 
wrong,  dishonor,  invalidity,  or  the  like;  to  sustain;  jus¬ 
tify  ;  as,  to  vindicate  one’s  honor  ;  to  vindicate  a  claim, 
right,  or  title  ;  to  vindicate  an  official  or  an  official  act. 

5.  To  avenge  ;  punish.  Obs.  Bacon. 

Syn.—  Defend,  maintain,  assert,  claim  ;  absolve,  excuse, 
exculpate,  exonerate.  —  Vindicate,  justify.  To  justify 
as  here  compared  (see  justify),  is  esp.  to  maintain  the  right, 
justice,  or  prqpriety  of  something,  and  may  or  may  not 
suggest  an  attitude  of  defense  or  apology  ;  vindicate  com¬ 
monly  carries  more  definitely  the  implication  of  successful 
defense,  as  against  some  charge,  denial,  or  censure;  as, 
‘  Her  thought  was  trying  to  justify  her  delight  in  the  colors 
by  merging  them  m  her  mystic  religious  joy  ”  (G.  Eliot) ; 
“So  does  he  vindicate  Pompilia’s  fame”  (R.  Browning ); 
“that  ...  I  may  assert  eternal  Providence,  and  justify  the 
ways  of  God  to  men  ”  {Milton) ;  “Laugh  where  we  must, 
be  candid  where  we  can  ;  but  vindicate  the  ways  of  God  to 
man  ”  {Pope).  See  assert,  exculpate,  excuse. 

vin  di-ca'tion  (-ka'slmn),  n.  [L.  vindicatio  a  laying  claim, 
defense,  vindication.]  Act  of  vindicating,  or  state  of  being 
vindicated,  specif.,  defense;  justification  against  denial 
or  censure  ;  as,  the  vindication  of  one’s  honor. 

vin-dic'a-tive  (vln-dlk'd-tlv  ;  vTn'di-ka-ti  v  ;  277),  a.  [Cf. 
F.  vindicatif.  Cf.  vindictive.]  1.  Tending  to,  or  in¬ 
tended  to,  vindicate  ;  vindicating ;  as,  a  vindicative  policy. 
2.  Obs.  a  Revengeful;  vindictive,  b  Punitive. 

—  vin-dic'a  tive-ly,  adv.  —  vin  dic'a-tive  ness,  n. 

vin'di-ca-to-ry  (vTn'dT-kd-to-rl),  a.  1.  Tending  or  serving 
to  vindicate  ;  of  or  pert,  to  the  act  of  vindicating  ;  specif., 
justificatory  ;  vindicative. 

2.  Inflicting  punishment ;  avenging;  punitive.  Obs.  or  R. 

vin-dlc'tive  (vin-dlk'tTv),  a.  [For  vindicative ,  confused 
with  L.  v indicta  revenge,  punishment,  fr.  vindicare  to  vin¬ 
dicate.  See  vindicate  ;  cf.  vindicative.]  1.  Disposed  to 
revenge  ;  prompted  or  characterized  by  revenge  ;  retalia¬ 
tory  ;  as,  a  vindictive  spirit,  punishment,  man. 

2.  Punitive.  Obs.  or  Archaic. 


Syn.— Vindictive,  revengeful  are  often  interchangeable ; 
but  revengeful  is  commonly  the  stronger  term ;  as, 
“There  was  nothing  vindictive  in  his  nature;  but,  if  re¬ 
venge  came  his  way,  it  might  as  well  be  good  ”  (Stevenson) ; 
“  Read  the  cardinal’s  malice  and  his  potency  together  .  .  . 
You  know  liis  nature,  that  he ’s  revengeful,  and  I  know  his 
sword  hath  a  sharp  edge  ”  (Shak.).  See  avenge,  requital. 
vindictive  damages.  See  exemplary  damages. 


—  vin  dic'tive  ly,  adv.  —  vin-dic'tive  ness,  n. 

vine  (vin),  n.  [F.  vigne ,  L.  vinea  a  vineyard,  vine,  fr.  vi- 
neus  of  or  belonging  to  w  ine,  vinum  wine,  grapes.  See 
wine  ;  cf.  vignette.]  1.  A  grapevine. 

2.  Any  plant  whose  stem  requires  support,  and  which 
climbs  by  tendrils  or  other  means,  or  which  trails  or  creeps 
along  the  ground  ;  as,  a  squash  vine ;  a  honeysuckle  vine. 
Also,  the  stem  of  such  plant.  Cf.  climber  a. 

And  one  went  out  into  the  field  to  gather  herbs,  and  found  a 
wild  vine,  and  gathered  thereof  wild  gourde.  2  Kings  iv.  30. 
vine  of  Sodom,  a  plant  mentioned  in  the  Bible  (Dent,  xxxii. 
32),  now  thought  to  be  identical  with  the  apple  of  Sodom. 
Vine,  v.  i. ;  vined  (vind) ;  vin'ing  (vin'ing).  To  form  a 
vine ;  to  grow  after  the  manner  of  a  vine, 
vine  beetle.  Aliy  of  several  beetles  injurious  to  the  leaves 
or  branches  of  the  grapevine.  Among  the  more  important 
are  the  grapevine  ndia  (see  Fidia),  spotted  pelidnota,  vine 
flea  beetle  (Haitian  chalybea ),  rose  beetle,  vine  borer,  and 
several  species  of  Colas  pis  and  A  no  mala. 
vine  borer  a  Any  of  several 
beetles  whose  larvae  bore  in  the 
wood  or  pith  of  the  grapevine,  / 
especially  Sinory/on  basilare ,  a  f 
small  species  the  larva  of  which  ' 
bores  in  the  stems,  and  Amnelo- 

glypter  sesostris,  a  small  reddish  „  ..  ,  , 

rown  weevil  (called  also  vine  ^  me  Borer  •(Swo.ryjon  basi- 
weevil),  which  produces  knotlike  “  Larva  ;  b  Pupa  5 

galls  on  the  branches,  b  A  clear-  c  1  afe0* 
wing  moth  ( Memythrus  polistiformis),  whose  larva  bores 
in  the  roots  of  the  grapevine  and  is  often  destructive. 
Vlne'dress  er  (vin'drgs'eir),  n.  One  who  cultivates,  prunes, 
or  cares  for,  grapevines.  Is.  lxi.  5. 

vln'e-gar  (vln'e-ger),  n.  [ME.  vinegre,  F.  vinaigre  ;  vin 
wine  (L.  vinum)  -j-  aigre  sour.  See  wine  ;  eager,  a.]  A 
sour  liquid  used  as  a  condiment,  or  as  a  preservative,  and 


obtained  by  the  fermentation  of  dilute  alcoholic  liquids,  as 
wine,  cider,  or  beer.  Vinegar  may  be  made,  as  cider  vine¬ 
gar  usually  is,  by  keeping  the  liquid  in  a  warm  place  in 
contact  with  air,  often  with  the  addition  of  “  mother.” 
The  Orleans  process  for  wine  vinegar  is  continuous,  wine 
being  added  in  installments  to  vinegar  in  a  large  oak  cask, 
and  vinegar  drawn  off  from  time  to  time.  In  the  quick 
vinegar  process  the  liquid,  which  is  allowed  to  trickle 
slowly  over  shavings  or  other  porous  material  placed  in  a 
tall  vat,  collects  at  the  bottom  as  vinegar.  This  process  is 
usually  employed  for  malt,  beer,  and  spirit  vinegar.  The 
characteristic  sourness  of  vinegar  is  due  to  acetic  acid,  of 
which  it  ordinarily  contains  three  to  nine  per  cent,  though 
the  so-called  vinegar  essence,  or  double  vinegar,  made  from 
spirits,  contains  as  high  as  fourteen  per  cent.  Wine  vine¬ 
gar  is  pale  yellow  to  red,  contains  also  tartaric  acid,  and 
has  a  highly  valued  aroma.  Cider  vinegar  is  brownish,  con¬ 
tains  malic  acid,  and  has  an  odor  of  apples.  Malt  and  beer 
vinegars  are  brovvn,  and  contain  various  dissolved  sub¬ 
stances.  Spirit  vinegars,  which  naturally  have  little  color 
or  aroma,  are  often  colored  and  flavored,  and  imitation 
vinegar  is  made  from  pyroligneous  acid.  Vinegar  was  once 
largely  used  in  pharmacy  as  a  menstruum,  as  in  vinegar  of 
opium,  etc.,  but,  on  account  of  its  tendency  to  decompo¬ 
sition,  it  has  been  replaced  by  dilute  acetic  acid, 
vinegar  of  opium,  Pharm .,  a  solution  of  opium  in  diluted 
acetic  acid  ;  black  drop, 
vinegar  eel.  A  minute  nematode  worm 
(Anguillula  aceti),  often  found  in  great 
numbers  in  vinegar,  sour  paste,  and 
other  fermenting  vegetable  substances ; 
also,  sometimes,  one  of  other  species 
of  the  family  Anguillulidse. 

Vinegar  fly.  Any  of  several  fruit  flies,  Vinegar  Eel,  Fe- 
esp.  Drosophila  ampelopojjhila ,  which  male,  much  en- 
breed  in  imperfectly  sealed  preserves  larged,  m  Mouth  ; 
and  in  pickles.  o  Eggs  ;  v  Genital 

Vin  e-gar-roon'  (vtn'e-gd-roon'),?!.  [Cf.  Opening  ;  x  Anus 
Sp.  vinagre  vinegar.  Cf.  vinaigrier.]  A  whip  scorpion, 
esp.  a  large  Mexican  species  ( Thelyphonus  giganteus) 
popularly  supposed  to  be  very  venomous ;  —  so  called  from 
the  odor  that  it  emits  when  alarmed, 
vinegar  tree.  The  staghorn  sumac,  whose  acid  berries 
have  been  used  to  intensify  the  sourness  of  vinegar, 
vin'e-gar-y  (vin'e-ger-T),  a.  Of  the  nature  of  vinegar; 
hence,  sour ;  unamiable  ;  crabbed, 
vine  hawk  moth-  Any  of  several  hawk  moths  whose  larvae 
feed  on  grapevine  leaves,  esp.  Pholus achmeon  and  Ampclo- 
phaga  my  ran.  See  hog  caterpillar. 

vine  maple.  A  maple  (Acer  circinatum)  of  the  northwest¬ 
ern  United  States,  whose  stems  are  often  prostrate  and 
strike  root  freely,  forming  dense  thickets. 

Vin'er  (vln'er),  w.  1.  A  vinedresser ;  also,  a  vineyard.  Obs. 

2.  A  member  of  the  Vintners.  (See  vintner,  n.,  2.)  Hist. 

3.  A  machine  in  which  fresh  peas  are  separated  from  the 
pods  and  vines  by  means  of  beaters. 

vln'er-y  (-1),  n.  ;  pi.  -eries  (-iz).  1.  [OF.  vignerie.]  A 

vineyard.  Obs. 

2.  A  structure,  usually  inclosed  with  glass,  for  rearing  and 
protecting  vines  ;  a  grapery. 

3.  A  mass  or  dense  growth  of  vines. 

vine  sawfly.  A  small  black  sawfly  ( Sefandria  vitis)  whose 
larva  feeds  on  the  leaves  of  the  grapevine, 
vine  scale.  The  scale  Pulvinaria  innumerabilis. 
vine'yard  (vTn'yard),  n.  [ME.  vynferde,  for  winyard ,  AS. 
wingeard ;  influenced  by  E.  vine ,  F.  vigne.  See  wine, 
yard  an  inclosure;  cf.  vine.]  Lit.,  an  inclosure  or  yard 
for  grapevines  ;  commonly,  a  plantation  of  grapevines. 
Vine'yard-ist,  n.  One  who  cultivates  a  vineyard. 

II  vingt'  et'  un'  (vXN'-ta'  Gn').  [F.,  twenty  and  one.]  A 

game  at  cards,  played  by  twro  or  more  persons  with  the  en¬ 
tire  pack.  The  aim  of  each  player  is  to  obtain  from  the 
dealer  such  cards  that  the  sum  of  their  pips,  or  spots,  is 
as  near  as  possible  to  twenty-one,  without  exceeding  it. 
Vi'nic  (vi'nTk  ;  vin'Tk  ;  277),  a.  [L.  vinum  wine.]  Of, 
pertaining  to,  or  occurring  in,  wine  ;  as,  vinic  acohol. 
Vin'i-CUl'  ilire  (vTn'T-kul'tur),  7i.  [L.  vinum  wine  -}-  E. 

culture.]  Cultivation  of  the  vine  ;  viticulture.  —  vin'i-cul'- 
tur-al  (-kul'tur-dl),  —  vin  i-cul'tur  1st,  n. 
vi  nif'er  ous  (vi-nlf'er-fis),  a.  [L.  vinum  wine  -f-  E.  -fer- 
OM5.]  Yielding  or  producing  wine  ;  as,  a  viniferous  region. 
Vin  i  fi-ca'tion  (vln'T-fi-ka'shftn),  n.  [L.  vinum  wine  + 
E.  -Jication.]  The  conversion  of  a  fruit  juice  or  other 
saccharine  solution  into  alcohol  by  fermentation. 
Vin'i-li-ca'tor  (vin'T-fi-ka'ter),  n.  An  apparatus  for  con¬ 
densing  escaping  alcohol  vapors  in  vinous  fermentation. 

II  Vin'  or  di'naire'  (vSN'-nor'de'nar').  [F.,  lit.,  common 
wine.]  A  cheap  claret,  used  as  a  table  w  ine. 

Vi  nos'i  ty  (vI-nSs'T-ti),  n.  [L.  vinositas :  cf.  F.  vinositS.] 
Quality  or  state  of  being  vinous. 

Vi'nous  (vi'nus),  a.  [L.  vinosus ,  fr.  vinum  wine :  cf.  F. 
vineux.  See  wine.]  1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  wine  ;  having 
the  qualities  of  wine  ;  as,  a  vinous  taste. 

2.  Wine-colored;  vinaceous;  —  designating  certain  birds. 

3.  Habitually  given  to  wine  ;  also,  affected  by  wine, 
vin'tage  (vin'taj),  n.  [Corrupted  by  influence  of  vintner , 

vintry ,  fr.  ME.  vind  age,  vendage ,  for  vendange ,  OF.  ven - 
denge ,  F.  vendange ,  fr.  L.  vindemia ;  vinum  wine,  grapes 


-f-  ilemere  to  take  off ;  de-\-  emere,  originally,  to  take.  See 
wine,  redeem  ;  cf.  vindemial.]  1.  Act  or  time  of  gather¬ 
ing  the  crop  of  grapes,  or  of  making  the  wine  for  a  season. 

2.  The  produce  of  the  vine  for  one  season,  in  grapes  or, 
now  usually,  in  wine  ;  as,  the  vintage  is  abundant ;  the  vint¬ 
age  of  France ;  wine  of  the  vintage  of  1S40. 

3.  Wine.  Rare. 

Vin'tag-er  (vm'ta-jer),  n.  [From  vintage:  cf.  F.  ven- 
dangeur.]  One  who  gathers  the  vintage. 

vintage  wine.  A  fine  wine  made  from  selected  grapes  of 
a  good  year,  kept  separate  and  sold  as  wine  of  that  year. 

vin'tag-ing  (-ta-jlng),  n.  Act  of  gathering  the  vintage. 

vint'ner  (vTnt'ner),  n.  [ME.  vintener ,  viniter ,  OF.  vine- 
tier ,  vinotier  ;  cf.  OF.  vinet ,  vinot ,  dim.  of  vin  wine,  LL. 
vinetarius  a  vintner  ;  all  ultimately  fr.  L.  vinum  wine.  See 
wine.]  1.  One  who  deals  in  wine;  a  wine  seller,  or  wine 
merchant,  esp.  at  wholesale. 

2.  pi.  [cap.]  One  of  the  great  companies  of  London,  Eng¬ 
land,  incorporated  in  13G5.  See  company,  ».,  G. 

II  vi'num  (vl'nfim),  n. ;  pi.  vina  (-nd).  [L.  See  wine.] 

Wine;  —  chiefly  used  in  Pharmacy  in  the  name  of  solu¬ 
tions  of  some  medicinal  substance  in  wine  ;  as  :  vina  medi- 
cata,  medicated  wines  ;  vinum  opii,  wine  of  opium. 

vin'y  (vin'T),  a.  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  resembling,  vines; 
producing,  or  abounding  in,  vines. 

Vi'nyl  (vl'nll),  n.  [L.  vinum  wine  -f-  E.  -?//.]  Chem.  The 
univalent  radical  CH.,:CH,  of  which  ethylene  is  the  hy¬ 
dride.  It  is  isomeric  with  ethenyl. 

vi'ol  (vi'fll),  n.  Also  royals  voyol.  Naut.  A  large  rope 
sometimes  used  in  weighing  anchor.  Totten. 

vi'ol,  n.  [F.  viole,  prob.  fr.  Pr.  viola ,  viula ;  cf.  Sp.,  Pg., 
&  It.  viola  ;  of  uncert.  orig.  ;  perh.  fr.  a  dim.  of  L.  virus 
lively  (cf.  vivid),  or  peril,  akin  to  E.  fiddle.  Cf.  vielle, 
1st  viola,  violin.]  Music.  A  stringed  instrument,  typi¬ 
cally  made  up  of  a  hollowr  resonance  box,  or  body,  with  one 
or  two  sound  holes  in  its  belly,  a  neck,  with  finger  board, 
terminating  in  a  head  which  holds  pegs  by  which  are  con¬ 
trolled  the  tension  and  pitch  of  the  strings,  these  being 
stretched  from  the  bottom  of  the  body  over  a  bridge  and 
along  the  finger  board,  and  sounded  by  means  of  a  bow. 
Specif.,  a  medieval  variety  of  this  type,  having  a  flat  taper¬ 
ing  back,  a  broad  fretted  neck,  low-arched  bridge,  and, 
usually,  six  strings.  It  was  made  in  four  sizes,  treble, 
alto,  bass,  and  contrabass,  the  predecessors  respectively  of 
the  modern  violin,  viola,  violoncello,  and  double-bass  viol. 
II  viol  da  braccio,  viol  d’amore,  etc.  Music.  =  viola  da  brac- 
cio,  viola  d’amore,  etc. 

Vi-O'la  (ve-o'ld  ;  vl-  ;  It.  ve-6'la  ;  277),  n.  [It.  See  2d  viol.] 
A  viol  instrument,  intermediate  in  size  and  compass  be¬ 
tween  the  violin  and  violoncello,  tuned  a  fifth  low  er  than  the 
former,  thus  :  c,  g,  d',  a'  (see  5tli  pitch,  12).  Its  strings  are 
rather  thick,  the  lower  two  being  wire-wound,  and  have  a 
somber  elegiac  quality  of  tone.  It  is  a  permanent  member 
of  the  string  quartet  and  the  orchestra. 

||  vi  o'la  bag-tar'da  (bas-tar'da)  [It.,  bastard  viola]?  Music, 
a  viola  da  gamba  or  bass  viol,  provided  with  strings  for 
sympathetic  vibration  as  in  the  viola  d’amore.—  ||v.  da  brac'- 
clo  (da  brat'cho)  [It.,  viol  for  the  arm],  the  tenor  viol,  an 
old  form  of  the  viola,  having  properly  six  strings.  — 1|  v.  da 
ganaHja  (da  giim'ba)  [It.,  viol  fortneleg],  an  old  form  of  the 
violoncello,  having  properly  six  strings.  — 1|  v.  d’a-mo're  (da- 
mo'ra)  [It.,  viol  of  love  :  cf.  F.  viole  d'amour ],  a  larger  form 
of  the  viola,  common  in  the  17th  and  18th  centuries,  having 
usually  seven  gut  strings,  with  seven  or  more  wire  strings 
passing  under  the  finger  board  and  sounding  sympatheti¬ 
cally  as  the  first  were  played.  Its  tone  was  peculiarly  soft 
and  silvery.  —  ||  v.  da  spal'la  (da  spal'la).  [It.,  viol  for  the 
shoujder.j  =  viola  da  braccio.  —  II  v.  dl  bor-do'ne  (de  bor- 
do'na)  [It.,  bass  viol],  the  viola  bastarda. 

Vi'O-la  (vi'o-la  ;  v£-o'l«  ;  vi-o'- ;  the  first  follows  the  L.  ac¬ 
cent ,  the  othei's  the  ft.),  n.  [L.  viola  a  violet.  See  violet.] 
1.  Fem.  prop.  name.  L.  Viola  (vi'6-la) ;  F.  Violette  (vyo'- 
15t');  It.  Viola  (\e-6'la);  Sp.  A  Pg.  Violante  (ve'o-lan'ta);  G. 
Viola  (ve-o'la),  Viole  (ve-o'le). 

2  In  Shakespeare’s  “  Twelfth  Night,”  a  fair  and  gentle 
lady  who  disguises  herself  as  a  page  and  enters  the  service 
of  Duke  Orsino,  with  whom  she  falls  in  love.  He  employs 
her  to  carry  love  messages  to  the  Lady  Olivia,  but  finally 
marries  Viola.  See  Olivia,  2  a. 

3.  (pron.  vi'6-lfi).  [NL.]  Hot.  A  very  large  genus  of 
low  herbs  or  rarely  undershrubs,  the  violets,  typifying  the 
family  Violacese.  They  are  either  acaulescent  or  leafy- 
stemmed  with  alternate  stipulate  leaves  and  solitary 
axillary  purple,  yellow,  or  white  flowers,  often  (as  in  the 
pansy)  marked  or  variegated  with  some  other  color.  The 
corolla  is  irregular  and  often  spurred  ;  the  sepals  are  auri- 
cled  at  the  base.  The  pansy  (  V.  tHcolor )  is  the  most  famil¬ 
iar  cultivated  species.  V.  odorata  of  Europe  is  the  common 
sweet  violet  of  the  florists.  The  species  are  widely  distrib¬ 
uted  in  temperate  regions;  they  are  extremely  variable, 
and  are  probably  in  an  active  state  of  mutation  (which  see). 

vi'O-la-ble  (vi'o-ld-b’l),  a.  [L.  violabilis:  cf.  F.  viol  able. 
See  violate.]  That  may  be  violated.  —  vi'O-la-ble-ncss, 
n.  —  vi'o-la-bly,  adv. 

Vi'o  la'ce  ae  (-la'se-e),  n.  pi.  [NL.  See  Viola. 7  Bot. 
A  family  of  herbs,  shrubs,  and  trees  (order  Hypericales), 


demiare.  See  vindemial.]  To 
gather  the  vintage.  Obs.  —  vin- 
ae/mi-a'tion  ( -a'shwn ),  n.  Obs. 
vin  de'mi-a-to-ry  (-d-t8-rT),  a. 
[L.  vin'lemiatorius .]  Vindemi¬ 
al.  Obs. 

Vin-de  mi-a'trix  (-a'trTka),  n. 
[NL.,  fem.  of  L.  rindemiator  a 
star  in  the  constellation  Virgo, 
lit.,  a  grape  gatherer.]  See  star. 
vindemy,  n.  [L.  vindemia.]  A 
vintage.  Obs. 

vin'dex  (vTn'dFks),  n. ;  L.  pi. 
v  i xi) ices  (-dT-sez).  [L.J  A  vin¬ 
dicator.  [avenger  of  injury.  I 
||  vin'dex  in-ju'ri-ae-  [L.l  An| 
vln'di  cate.  o.  V indicated.  Obs. 
vin'dl-ca  tor  (vTn'dY-ka'tPr),  ». 
[LL.,  an  avenger.]  One  that 
vindicates.  [male  vindicator.! 
vin'di-ca^ress  (-tr5s),  n.  A  fe-| 
vin-dict',  v.  [L.  v  indict  a  re¬ 
venge.]  Vengeance.  Obs. 

||  vln-dic'ta.  inf  erf.  [I/.,  re¬ 
venge.]  Vengeance  ;  —  used  in 
Elizabethan  drama  as  a  cry  of 
ghosts.  Obs. 

vln-dic'tiv.  Vindictive.  Ref.  Sp. 

vtndo.  *f*  window. 

vin'e-al  ( vYn'tf-'ff),  a.  [L.  rine- 

n/is.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  vines; 

containing  vines.  Obs. 

vin  e-at'ic  (-ftt'Yk).  a.  [L.  rine- 

(i ficus.)  Pertaining  to  vines. 


vine  bark  louse.  a  =  vine 
scale,  b  Pulvinaria  vitis  of 
Europe,  c  A  small  round  scale 
( Aspuliotus  uvee). 
vine  black.  A  bluish  black  pig¬ 
ment  of  charred  vine  shoots, 
vine  bower.  An  ornamental  vir- 
gin’s-bower  ( Clematis  viticella) 
of  Europe. 

vine  cactus.  =  ocotillo  a. 
vine  chafer,  a  =  rose  chafer. 
b  Spotted  pelidnota.  [vines.  I 
vine'-clad  .  a.  Covered  with| 
vined  (vind),  n.  Having,  or  or¬ 
namented  with,  vine  leaves  or 
leaves  like  those  of  the  vine, 
vine  disease  or  nest.  =  phyl¬ 
loxera,  2.  [old  to  bear.  Obs.  I 
vine  dragon.  A  vine  branch  tool 
vine  forester.  Any  of  several 
moths  belonging  to  Ahtpia  and 
allied  genera,  whose  lnrvse  feed 
on  the  leaves  of  the  grapevine, 
vine  fretter.  A  plant  louse,  esp. 
the  phylloxera,  that  injures  the 
grapevine. 

vln'e-gar,  v.  t.  1.  To  make  in¬ 
to  or  like  vinegar.  Obs. 

2.  To  treat  with  vinegar  ;  to  ap- 
plv  vinegar  to.  CoUoq. 

Vinegar  Bible.  See  bible,  2. 
vinegar  essence.  See  vinegar. 
vin  e-gar-ette'  (vYn'?-gCr-5t')» 
n.  =  vinaigrette,  n.,  2. 


vin'e-gar-ish.  a.  See-I8H. 

vinegar  lamp.  An  apparatus  for 
oxidizing  alcohol  to  acetic  acid 
bv  means  of  platinum  black, 
vinegar  maker.  A  vinegarroon. 
vinegar  plant.  Mother  of  vine¬ 
gar.  See  l**t  mother,  it.,  2. 
vinegar  weed.  A  California  mint 
(Trichostenia  lunatinn).  Calif 
vinegar  worm.  =  vinegar  eel. 
vin  e-ge-rone'  ( vYR'e-gf-rSn') 
Vnr.  of  vinegarroon. 
vinegre-  +  VINEGAR.  (per.  I 
vine  hopper.  A  grape  leaf  nop- 1 
vine'land,  >/.  1.  Land  on  which 
vines  are  grown. 

2 .  \cnp.)  =  Vin  la n d. 
vine  leaf  folder,  vine  leaf  roller. 

=  GRAPE  LEAF  FOLDER, 
vine  leek.  A  European  species 
of  .if hum  (A.  ampeloprasum) 
allied  to  leek. 

vine  louse.  The  phylloxera, 
vine  mildew  =  grape  mildew. 
vine  peach.  The  chito  melon, 
vine  pest.  =  phylloxera,  2. 
vine  slug.  The  black  larva  of  a 
sawfly  (SHandria  vitis),  which 
feeds  on  grapevine  leaves, 
vine  sorrel.  A  climbing  vita- 
ceous  plant  (Cissus  aciaa)  of 
Florida  and  the  West  Indies.  It 
has  acid  leaves.  [MOTH. I 

vine  sphinx.  =  vine  hawk| 


vi-net', n.  =  vi<;nkttk,2.  Ohs. 

vine  tie.  A  soil-binding  grass 
( Aiu/ir/oftesmos  tenar)  of  the 
Mediterranean  region, 
vinetree  +  vintry. 

||  vi-net'ta  (v?-n5t'tii),  n.  A 
vintage  dittv. 

vi-nette'  (vY-nSt'),  n.  [Cf.  vi¬ 
gnette.]  A  s  p  r  i  g  or  branch. 
Archaic. 

vinew.  FINEW. 
vin'ewed(vYn'lld).  +  finewed 
vine  weevil.  See  vine  borer  a. 
vin'ew  y  (-fl-Y),  a.  Moldy.— 
vin'ew  1-ness.  u.  Both  Obs. 
vine'yard-ing.  w.  Cultivation  of 
a  vineyard.  Rare. 
vingre.  +  finger. 
vingt  un'  (vflN'tfiN'),  n.  Short 
for  VINOT  ET  PN. 
vin'i-pot'er  ( vTn'Y-pfit'Jfr),  v. 
[L.  vinum  wine  4-  (prob.)  potor 
adrinker-l  A  winehibber  Obs. 
viniter  vintner. 
vin'i-ter-y  +  vintry. 
vin  i  to'rl-an  (vYn/Y-tfi'rY-rtn), 
a.  (L.  viuitonus.)  Pert  to  the 
husbandry  of  vineyards.  Obs. 
Vin'land  (vYn'hJnd),  w.  A  por¬ 
tion  of  the  coast  of  North  Amer¬ 
ica  visited,  and  so  called,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Snorri  Sturluson, bv  Norse 
voyagers  about  the  year  1000.  It 
was  well  wooded,  and  produced 


agreeable  fruits,  esn.  grapes.  It 

has  been  variously  located  from 
Labrador  to  New  Jersey . 
vin'net.  +  vinet,  vignette, 
vin'newed  (vYn'nd).-  fin¬ 
ewed.—  vin'newed-ness.H.  Obs. 
vin  now  are.  •[•  winnower. 
vin'ny  (vYn'Y),  a.  [AS.  ft/nig. 
See  kinew.]  Moldy  :  mildewed. 
—  vin'ny,  v.  t.  i.  Both  Obs.  or 
Dial.  Eng. 

vi'no  (ve'nd),  bi'no  (ve'nG  ; 
133),  n.  [Sp.  nun  wine.]  A 
strong  liquor  distilled  from  a 
fermented  mixture  of  nipn-nalm 
sapand  sugar-caneitiice.  /. 
vin'o-lent  ( vYn'6-lent),  a.  [L. 
vinolcnt  us,  fr  vinum  wine.]  Giv¬ 
en  to  wine;  drunken.  —  vin'o- 
lence  (-bus),  n.  —  vin'o-len-cy 
(-len-sY),  n.  —  vin'o-lent-ness,  u. 
Alt  Obs. 

vin-om'e-ter  (vYn-Bm'Mer  ;  vT- 
n8m'-),  n.  [L.  vinum  wine  +  E. 
-meter :  cf.  F.  I'inomefre.]  A 
hydrometer  for  determining  the 
strength  or  purity  of  wine  ;  an 
cenorneter,  or  alcoholometer, 
vi'nose  (vT'nSs;  vT-nfis'  ;  cf. 
-ose).  a.  Vinous.  Rare. 
vinour.  vinf.r. 

vl'nou8-ne3S,  n.  See -ness. 
vinow.  FINEW. 

vin'quish  (vYij'kwYsh),  n.  Far. 


See  vanquish,  n. 

vint  (vYnt),  v.  t.  [Prob.  back 
formation  fr.  vintage .J  To  make 
(wine). 

vin'ta  (ven'ta),  ti.  [Sp. J  Among 
the  Moros,  a  baroto,  sometimes 
used  with  u  sail.  Phil.  J. 
vin'tage,  v.  t.  To  gather  as  in 
a  vintage.  Obs. 

vintaine,  n.  [OF.,  F.  vingt aine, 
a  score.]  A  military  division 
containing  twenty  sofdiers.  Obs. 
vintener.  +  vintner. 
vin'ter,  n.  A  vintner.  Obs. 
vin 'tin.  vin 'ton.  Obs.  corrupts, 
of  vknktiano. 

vin'ti -ner(  vYn'tY-n?r),  «.  [OF. 
vinteiiier.)  The  commander  of 
a  section  of  twenty  soldiers. 
Ohs.  or  Hist. 

vint'ner-y (vYnt'n?r-Y),  n.  The 
trade  of  a  vintner.  Rare. 
vint'reB8  (vYn'trPs), «.  A  wom¬ 
an  vintner.  Rare. 
vint'ry  (-rY),  u.  [ME.  viniterie , 
fr.  01 .  vinotier,  vinetier.'  See 
VINTNER.]  A  place  where  wine 
is  sold.  Obs.  or  R. 
vin'vard.  Vineyard.  Ref.  Sp. 
vinyl  benzene.  Chem.  Styrene, 
vi'o- form  (vY'O-fflrmY,  n.  Med. 
A  tasteless,  nearly  odorless,  de¬ 
rivative  of  quinoline,  used  as  a 
substitute  for  iodoform. 


food,  foot :  out,  oil ;  chair  ;  go  ;  sing,  ii)k  ;  then,  thin ;  nature,  verdure  (250) ;  K  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144) ;  boN  ;  yet ;  zh  =  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Guide. 
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the  violet  family,  having  pentamerous  mostly  irregular 
flowers  and  a  1 -celled  ovary  containing  three  parietal  pla¬ 
centae.  There  are  15  genera  and  about  350  species,  of  wide 
distribution,  Viola  being  much  the  largest  genus. 

Vi  o-la'ceous  (vi'o-la'slms),  a.  [L.  violaceus ,  fr.  viola  a 
violet.]  1.  Of  the  color  of  violets;  bluish  purple. 

2.  Bot.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  family  Violaceae. 

—  vi'o-la'ceous  ly,  adv. 

Vi'O-late  (vi'o-lat),  v.  t.  ;  vi'o-lat'ed  (-lat'fid) ;  vi'o-lat'ing 
(-lading).  [L.  viol  at  US)  p.  p.  of  violare  to  violate,  fr.  vis 
strength,  force.  See  violent.]  1.  To  treat  roughly  or 
harshly  ;  to  abuse. 

Hie  wife  Boadicea  violated  with  stripes  Milton. 

2.  To  do  violence  to  (any tiling  that  should  be  held  sacred 
or  respected)  ;  to  profane  ;  desecrate. 

Oft  have  they  violated 

The  temple,  oft  the  law,  with  foul  affronts  Milton. 

3.  To  trench  or  infringe  on  ;  to  disturb ;  also,  to  break  or 
disregard,  as  a  promise.  “  To  violate  sleep.”  Milton. 

Violated  vows 

’Twixt  the  souls  of  friend  and  friend.  Shak 

4.  To  commit  rape  on  ;  to  ravish;  outrage. 

Syn.  —  Injure,  disturb,  interrupt,  infringe,  transgress, 
profane  ;  deflower,  debauch,  dishonor. 

Vi  o-la'tion  (-la'shwn),  n.  [L.  violatio :  cf.  F.  violation,] 
Act  of  violating,  or  state  of  being  violated  ;  specif. :  a  In¬ 
fringement  ;  transgression;  nonobservanoe  ;  as,  the  viola¬ 
tion  of  law,  covenants,  promises,  etc.  “The  violation  of 
my  faith.”  Shak.  b  An  act  of  irreverence  or  desecration  ; 
profanation ;  as,  the  violation  of  a  church,  c  Interruption, 
as  of  sleep  or  peace  ;  disturbance,  d  Ravishment ;  rape. 
Vi'O-lence  (vi'6-lens),  n.  [F.,  fr.  L.  violeniia.  See  vio¬ 
lent.]  1.  Strength  or  energy  actively  displayed  or  ex¬ 
erted  ;  vehement  or  forcible  action ;  force  ;  impetuosity  ; 
vehemence ;  of  persons,  vehement  or  unrestrained  eager¬ 
ness  ;  highly  excited  or  animated  force  or  energy  ;  as,  the 
violence  of  an  attack  or  storm  ;  to  denounce  with  violence. 

2.  Injury  done  to  that  which  is  entitled  to  respect,  rev¬ 
erence,  or  observance;  profanation  ;  infringement;  unjust 
force  ;  outrage  ;  assault.  “The  tyrant’s  violence."  Shak. 

Do  violence  to  no  man  Luke  iii.  14 

3.  Broadly,  exertion  of  any  physical  force  considered  with 
reference  to  its  effect  on  another  than  the  agent,  as  in 
effecting  an  entrance  into  a  house  in  burglary.  Sometimes, 
in  lav/,  the  overcoming  or  prevention  of  resistance  by 
threats  of  violence  is  held  to  be  constructive  violence. 

4  Ravishment ;  rape. 

Syn.  —  Vehemence,  outrage,  fierceness,  eagerness  ;  viola¬ 
tion,  infraction,  transgression,  oppression.  See  force. 
vi'o  lent  (-lent),  a.  [F.,  fr.  L.  violentus ,  fr.  vis  strength, 
force;  prob.  akin  to  Gr.  U  a  muscle,  strength  ;  cf.  Skr.  vay- 
as  strength,  youth,  L.  vir  man  (cf.  virile).]  1.  Moving, 
acting,  or  characterized,  by  physical  force,  esp.  by  extreme 
and  sudden  or  by  unjust  or  improper  force ;  furious ; 
vehement ;  as,  a  violent  storm  or  wind  ;  a  violent  attack. 
Some  violent  hands  were  laid  on  Humphrey’s  life.  Shak. 

2.  Marked  by,  or  due  to,  strong  mental  excitement ;  vehe¬ 
ment  ;  passionate  ;  as,  violent  speech  ;  violent  reproaches. 

3.  Produced  or  effected  by  force  ;  not  spontaneous  or 
natural;  unnatural  ;  abnormal;  as,  a  violent  death. 

These  violent  delights  have  violent  ends.  Shak 

No  violent  state  can  be  perpetual.  T.  Bumet. 

4.  Acting  with  or  exerting  great  force  on  the  mind,  or  as 
evidence  ;  nearly  conclusive  ;  as  in  the  phrase,  often  used 
in  legal  contention,  violent  presumption. 

6.  Great ;  extreme  ;  —  used  intensively ;  as,  a  violent  con¬ 
trast  in  colors  ;  violent  pain,  passion,  etc. 

Syn.  —  Fierce,  vehement,  outrageous,  boisterous,  turbu¬ 
lent,  impetuous,  passionate,  severe,  extreme, 
violent  profits,  Scots  Law .  rents  or  profits  of  an  estate  ob¬ 
tained  by  a  tenant  wrongfully  holding  over  after  warning. 
They  are  recoverable  in  a  process  of  removing, 
vi'o  les'cent  (-lfis'ent),  a.  [L.  viola  a  violet  -+-  E.  -escent.~\ 
Tending  to  a  violet  color. 

Vi'0-let  (vI'o-15t),n.  [ME.  violeti ,  vyalette ,  OF.  violete,  F. 
violette  a  violet,  dim.  of  OF.  viole  a  violet,  L.  viola  ;  akin 
to  Gr.  top.  Cf.  iodine.]  1.  Any  plant  or  flower  of  the 
genus  Viola  (which  see).  The  common  purple,  or  hooded, 
violet  of  the  Eastern  U.  S.  is  V.  cucullata. 

2.  Tim  color  of  violets,  or  that  color  found  at  the  higher 
end  of  the  visible  spectrum,  typically  at  wave  length 
about  420  millimicrons  ;  bluish  purple. 

3.  Any  pigment  or  dye  which  imparts  the  above  color. 

4.  Any  of  numerous  small  violet-colored  butterflies  of 
Cyan i ris,Rusti cus,  and 

allied  genera  of  the  b 

family  Lycaenidae.  ^ 

vi'O-let,  a.  [ME.  ryo- 
lette,  fr.  the  n. ;  cf.  OF. 

Ar  F.  violet.  See  vio¬ 
let,  ?i.]  Of  the  color 
violet ;  bluish  purple. 

violet  blindness.  Med .,  _  <  ..... 

a  form  of  color  blindness  in  which  there  is  inability  to  per¬ 
ceive  violet  tints.  — v.  cress,  an  annual  brassicaceous  cru¬ 
ciferous  plant  ( Tonopsidiinn  acanle)  native  of  Spain  and 
Portugal,  having  pink  or  purple  flowers.  —  v.  shell  or  v. 
snail,  any  species  of  the  genus  Ianlhina.  —  v.  wood,  any  of 
several  hard  purplish  or  reddish  woods,  as  king  wood  or 
myall  wood  ;  also,  a  tree  yielding  such  wood. 


Violet  [Cyaniris  ladon).  a  Male 
Imago;  b  Side  View. 


Violin  (Stwdiva- 
rius).  1  Scroll  :  2 
Peg  Box ;  3,3  Pegs; 
4  Nut  ;  5  Finger 
board;  6  Neck 
Plate  ;  7,  7  Bouts  ; 
8,  8  Sound  Holes  ; 
!>  Bridge  ;  10  Tail¬ 
piece;  11  Button. 


vi'o- let-ear7,  n.  Any  tropical  humming  bird  of  the  genus 
Petasophora ,  having 
violet  or  bluish  pur¬ 
ple  car  tufts. 

vi'o-let-tip',  n.  A 

handsome  Americun 
butterfly  ( Pol  yyon  ia 
inter  royationis).  Its 
wings  are  mottled 
with  various  shades 
of  red  and  brown 
and  have  violet  tips. 

Vi'o  lin'  (vi'o -lin'  or,  esp.  in  British  usage ,  vi'6-lln),  n 
[It.  violino ,  dim.  of  viola.  See  2d  viol.] 

1.  Music.  The  modern  treble  instru¬ 
ment  of  the  viol  class,  distinguished  in 
its  developed  form  from  the  typical  viol 
(which  see)  by  having  the  back  scooped 
out  and  slightly  rounded  like  the  belly, 
a  low  bridge,  f  -shaped  sound  holes, 
thick  but  narrow  handle,  acute  corners, 
and  four  strings  tuned  to  g,  d7,  a7,  and 
e7/  (see  5th  pitch,  12);  — called  also  col¬ 
loquially  fiddle.  It  is  made  of  carefully 
chosen  maple  and  pine,  and  in  superior 
instruments  every  detail,  as  of  the  ad¬ 
justment  between  bridge,  sound  post, 
and  sound  holes,  and  of  the  model, 
jointing,  and  varnish,  is  studied  to 
bring  about  the  utmost  sonority  and  re¬ 
finement  of  tone.  Violin  making  was 
brought  to  its  highest  perfection  by  the  ® 
masters  of  Cremona,  in  northern  Italy, 
esp.  by  Nicola  Amati,  Stradivari,  ana 
Guarneri.  The  violin  is  unique  for  va¬ 
ried,  rich,  and  expressive  tone  quality, 
and  has  the  first  place  in  the  orchestra. 

2.  A  violin  player  ;  as,  the  first  violin. 

VPo-lin'ist  (-lin'Tst),  n.  [Cf.  F.  vio- 

liniste ,  violoniste ,  It.  violinista."]  A 
player  on  the  violin. 

Vioile’s  standard  (vyolz),  or  Violle 
(vyol).w.  [Named  after  Jules  Violle,  a 
French  physicist,  who  proposed  it.J  A 
photometric  unit,  being  the  light  emit¬ 
ted  by  a  square  centimeter  of  platinum 
at  the  temperature  of  solidification 
about  equal  to  18.5  British  standard 
candles. 

Vi70  lon-cel'Iist  (ve'o-lon-chSl'Yst  ;  vFo-l<5n-sSl'Tst),  n. 
[Cf.  F.  violoncelliste,  It.  violoncellistn.~\  A  player  on  the 
violoncello  ;  — often  shortened  to  cellist. 
vi'o-lon-cel'lo  (-clifil'o  ;  -sSl'o  ;  277),  n.  ; 
pi.  -los  (-oz).  [It.  violoncello ,  dim.  of  vio- 
lone  a  bass  viol.  See  violone  ;  cf.  cello.] 

Music.  A  bass  violin,  the  modern  form  of  the 
viola  da  gamba,  with  its  four  strings  timed 
an  octave  lower  than  the  modern  viola  ;  — 
commonly  shortened  to  cello  or  'cello.  In 
playing,  the  performer  rests  it  vertically  on 
the  floor  between  his  knees.  Its  tone  com¬ 
bines  the  sonority  and  expressiveness  of  the 
violin  with  a  deeper,  masculine  quality. 
vi7o-lon-cel'lo  pic'co-lo,  a  miniature  violoncello 
of  the  same  shape  and  tuning,  used  formerly 
esp.  for  solos. 

||  vi  o-lo'ne  (ve'o-lo'na),  n.  [It.  violone ,  aug¬ 
ment.  of  viola  a  viol.  See  2d  viol.]  Music. 

The  contrabass ;  also,  an  organ  stop  of  simi¬ 
lar  tone. 

vi  O-lu'ric  (vi'o-lu'rtk),  a.  [no/et  +  barbi¬ 
turic.]  Chem.  Pertaining  to  or  designating 
a  white  crystalline  substance,  C4H;{04N3,  ob¬ 
tained  by  the  action  of  hydroxyiamine  on 
alloxan,  and  in  other  ways.  It  is  an  isonitroso 
derivative  of  barbituric  acid,  and  forms  char-  Violoncello, 
acteristic  yellow,  blue,  and  violet  salts, 
vi'per  (vi'per),  n.  [L.  vipera:  cf.  F.  vipere.  Cf.  wivern, 
weever.]  1.  Any  of  certain  venomous  snakes  of  the  Old 
World,  usu¬ 
ally  placed 
in  the  genus 
Viper  a,  syn. 

Pelias  (see 
below) ;  an 
adder  ;  esp., 

V.  berus ,  a 
species  be- 
coming 
about  two 
feet  long, and 
varying  i  u 
color  from 
red,  brown, 
or  gray, 

with  dark  markings,  to  black.  It  is  found  from  England, 
where  it  was  formerly  abundant,  across  Europe  and  Asia  to 
Sakhalin.  Its  bite  is  often  very  severe,  but  rarelv  fatal  to 
man.  In  southern  Europe  other  closely  related  species  of 
the  same  genus  occur.  Also,  any  of  the  snakes  of  several 
Old  World  genera,  as  Daboia ,  Bills ,  and  Cerastes ,  closely 


Common  European  Viper. 


related  to  the  above,  which  constitute  the  family  ^  lpen- 
d*,  in  the  narrow  sense  of  that  word.  In  broader  sense, 
the  pit  vipers  (Crotalinte)  are  also  included,  the  typical 
Viperidae  then  forming  the  subfamily  Viperinae.  bee  pit 
viper.  Loosely  or  popularly  various  venomous  or  supposedly 
venomous  snakes  are  called  vipers.  It  is  claimed  that  C olnl.tr 
(which  see)  should  be  retained  as  the  generic  name  of  the  vipers 
instead  of  (as  usual)  for  that  of  certain  harmless  snakes  Ac¬ 
cording  to  this  view  the  family  name  Viperidm  must  be  re¬ 
placed  by  Cobridfe ,  and  certain  other  changes  from  the  nomen¬ 
clature  of  snakes  adopted  in  this  dictionary  necessarily  follow. 
2.  A  dangerous,  treacherous,  or  malignant  person. 

Who  committed 

To  such  a  viper  hi6  most  sacred  trust.  Milton. 

viper  fish.  A  small,  slender,  phosphorescent  deep-sea 
fish  (Chauliodus  sloanei).  It  has  long  ventral  and  dorsal 
fins,  a  large  mouth,  and  very  long,  sharp  teeth.  Also,  any 
of  various  other  related  fishes. 

vi'per-ino  (vi'per-Tn  ;  -In  ;  183),  a.  [L.  viperinus.']  Of 
or  pertaining  to  a  viper  or  vipers  ;  resembling  a  viper, 
viperine  snake,  a  Any  viper  or  snake  of  the  family  Vi- 
peridae  or  subfamily  Viperinse.  b  A  small  harmless  snake 
(Natrix  viperinus)  colored  much  like  the  viper,  found  in 
southern  Europe  and  Morocco. 

vi'per  OUS  i-?7s),  a.  Having  the  qualities  of  a  viper  ;  ma¬ 
lignant  ;  venomous  ;  as,  a  viperous  tongue.  “  This  viper- 
ous  slander.”  Shak.  —  vi'per  OUS-ly,  adv.  —  vi'per  OUS- 
ness,  n. 

vi'per’ S  grass  (vi'perz).  A  perennial  cichoriaceous  herb 
(Scorzonera  hispanica)  with  narrow,  entire  leaves,  and 
solitary  heads  oi  yellow  flowers.  The  long,  white,  carrot¬ 
shaped  roots  are  eaten  in  Spain  and  elsewhere. 

vi-ra'go  (vT-ra'go  ;  vi- ;  277),  n.  ;  pi.  -goes  (-goz).  [L.  vi¬ 

rago,  -inis,  fr.  vir  a  man.  See  virile.]  1.  A  woman  of 
great  stature,  strength,  and  courage  ;  a  woman  with  mas¬ 
culine  qualities  of  body  and  mind.  Ohs.  or  Archaic. 

2.  Hence,  a  turbulent  woman  ;  a  termagant ;  vixen. 

vire  (ver),  n.  [OF.  tire,  fr.  virer  to  turn.  Cf.  veer,  vire- 
ton.]  1.  An  arrow  feathered  so  as  to  acquire  a  rotary 
motion,  formerly  used  with  a  crossbow.  Obs.  or  Mist. 

2.  pi.  Her.  Concentric  annulets,  usually  three  in  number. 

Vir'e-lay  (vTr'e-la),  n.  [ME.,  fr.  OF.  &  F.  virelai ,  earlier 
vireli ;  influenced  by  lai  lay.]  A  poem  iu  an  old  French 
verse  form,  wholly  in  two  rimes,  and  composed  in  short 
lines,  with  a  refrain.  Also,  one  of  indeterminate  length 
composed  of  longer  and  shorter  lines,  those  of  each  kind 
riming  together  in  each  stanza,  and  each  succeeding 
stanza  having  as  its  long-line  rime  the  short-line  rime  of 
the  preceding,  while  the  last  stanza  took  as  its  new  rime 
the  unrepeated  one  of  the  first. 

Vir'e-0  (vir'e-o),  n. ;  pi.  -os  (-5z).  [L.,  a  species  of  bird.] 

a  Any  of  certain  small  insectivorous  oscine  American 
birds  belonging  to  a  family 
Vir  e  on'i  dae  (vlr'e-fin'T- 
de).  They  are  plainly  but 
delicately  colored,  chiefly 
in  olivaceous  and  grayish 
shades.  In  many  species 
the  bill  is  hooked.  They  are 
sweet  singers  and  usually 
build  pensile  nests  of  much* 
beauty.  Common  species 
of  the  eastern  United  States 
are  the  red-eyed  vireo  (  77- 
reosylva  olivacea),  the  war¬ 
bling  vireo  ( V.  gilva),  the 
solitary,  or  blue-headed,  vireo  ( Lanirireo  solitarius).  and  the 
white-eyed  vireo  (  Vireo  griseus).  They  are  called  also  green- 
let.  b  [ cajp .]  The  typical  genus  of  vireos.  —  vir'e  0  nine 
(vlr'e-o-nln  ;  -mil ;  183),  a. 

Vl-res'cence  (vi-ifis'ens),  n.  Bot.  State  or  condition  of  be¬ 
coming  green  through  the  development  of  chloroplasts  in 
organs  normally  white  or  colored,  as  petals. 

vi  res'cent  (-ent),  a.  [L.  virescens ,  p.  pr.  of  v irescere  to 
grow  green,  verb  incho.  fr.  virere  to  be  green.]  Beginning 
to  be  green  ;  slightly  green  ;  greenish. 

vir'gate  (vGr'gat),  a.  [L.  virgatus  made  of  tw igs,  fr.  virga 
a  twig,  rod.  See  verge  a  rod.]  Bot.  Having  the  form 
of  a  rod  ;  wand-shaped. 

Vir'gate,  n.  [LL.  virgata,  virgata  terrae,  so  much  land  as 
virga  terrae ,  a  land  measure,  contains,  fr.  L.  virga  a  twig, 
rod.]  Early  Eng.  Law.  A  measure  of  land  equal  to  one 
quarter  of  an  acre  or,  as  more  commonly  used,  one  quarter 
of  a  hide  ;  a  yard  or  yardland.  As  equal  to  one  quarter  of 
a  hide1  a  virgate  was  normally  equal  to  30  acres,  but  va¬ 
ried  with  the  variation  in  the  extent  of  the  hide,  this  sense 
arising  from  the  fact  that  in  apportioning  the  hide  among 
the  four  tenants  usually  holding  it,  each  tenant  was  often 
or  usually  given  one  quarter  of  each  acre  in  the  hide. 

Vir-gil'i-a  (ver-jTl'T-a),n.  [NL.,  prob.  fr.  L.  virga  a  switch.] 

1.  Bot.  A  genus  of  South  African  fabaceous  trees  having 
pinnate  leaves  and  rose-purple  flow  ers  succeeded  by  a  co¬ 
riaceous  2-valved  pod.  V.  cai>ensis  is  the  only  species. 

2.  [/.  c.]  Any  of  several  trees  belonging  to  allied  genera, 
as  the  yellowwood,  the  Kentucky  coffee  tree,  etc. 

vir'gin  (vflr'jln),  n.  [L.  virgo ,  -inis;  orig.  uncert.  :  cf. 
OF.  virgine ,  virgene,  virge ,  vierge,  F.  vierge.]  1.  A 
woman  who  has  had  no  sexual  intercourse  ;  a  maid. 

2.  A  male  who  has  not  had  sexual  intercourse.  Cf. 

maid,  2.  Archaic.  Rev.  xiv.  4. 

3.  \_cap.,  usually  w'ith  the]  The  Virgin  Mary. 

4.  State  of  being  a  virgin  ;  virginity.  Obs. 


Red-eyed  Vireo  (  Vireosylva 
olivacea). 


VLo-la'lea  (-la'lez).  n.  pi.  [NL.] 
lint.  A  Lindleyan  alliance  com¬ 
prising  the  violets,  passion  flow¬ 
ers,  stonecrops,  and  many  other 
families.  —  vi'o-lal  (vI'6-Ml),  a. 
vloland.  n.  A  violin.  Obs. 
vLo-lan'i-line  (vVo-lfin'T-lin ; 
-len  ;  184),  n.  Also  -lin.  [violet 
-f  aniline.]  One  of  the  indulines. 
See  DYE,  INDUUNE. 

vi  o-lan'tin  (-tin),  n.  [See  vio- 
LURIC.1  A  yellowish  crystalline 
derivative,  CoH0O.,Nu4lI2O,  of 
barbituric  acid. 

vTo-la-quer'cit-rin  (v  T'G-l  a- 
kwfir'slt-rln),  n.  Chew.  A  yel¬ 
low  crystalline  glucoside  got 
from  the  nansy,  and  decompos¬ 
ing  into  glucose  and  quercitrin 
vt'o-las'cent  (-lfts'fnt),  a.  Vio- 
lescent.  Bare. 

vLo-lai'ter  (v  Fft-l  fi  s't  5  r).  n. 
[From  an  OF.  form  of  F.  violdtve 
purplish.]  A  kind  of  violet-col¬ 
ored  diamond  of  India  Obs 
violat.  +  violet. 
vi'o-la-tive  (vY'O-W-tYy),  a.  Vio¬ 
lating,  or  tending  to  violate. 


vi'o-la  tor  f-la'ter),  n.  [I..]  One 
that  violates  [lation.  Bare .| 
vi'o-la-ture(vl'o-ld-ffir).j/.Vio-| 
viol  block.  JYaut.  A  block  with 
swallow  large  enough  to  admit 
a  hawser,  or  viol. 

Vio’.C.  d*  FI  OLE,  VIAL, 
viole,  v.  t.  To  violate.  Obs. 
vi'o-lence.  v.  t.  To  assault ;  in¬ 
jure  :  also,  to  bring  by  violence: 
to  compel.  Obs.  [lence.  Obs. I 
vi'o-len-cy  (vT'M^n-sI),;?.  Vio-| 
vi'o-lent  v.  i.  To  be  violent  ; 
to  act  violently.  —  ?*.  t.  a  To  vio¬ 
late.  b  To  urge  with  violence 
—  vi'o-lent.  n.  a  Violence,  b 
An  assailant.  All  Obs. 
vi'o-lent-ly.  a<h\  of  violent. 
vi'o  lent-nesa.  See -ness.  [05*  | 
vi  o-len'to,//.  A  violent  person.  I 
vi'ol-er.  n.  A  player  on  the 
viol  :  also,  a  fiddler.'  Ohs. 
vi'o-let.n.  Music  Viola  d’amore. 
violet  root.  Orris  root;— a  trade 
name. 

vFo-lin',  v.  t.  To  influence  or 
effect  by  violin  playing.  Obs. 
vi'o-li'na  (ve'6-le'hd),  n.  [From 


violin.]  Music.  An  organ  ston 
with  narrow  metal  pipes,  usual¬ 
ly  of  octave  pitch,  and  a  string¬ 
like  quality  of  tone.  [See  clef. I 
violin  clef.  Music  The  G  clef, 
violin  diapason.  Music.  An  or¬ 
gan  stop  of  narrow  scale  and 
string  quality  of  tone, 
vi'o-line  (vT^o-Un;  -len;  184),  n. 
Also  -lin.  [See v  iolet.]  1.  Chew 
An  alkaloid,  said  to  have  been 
extracted  from  the  root  and 
foliage  of  the  violet  (  Viola). 

2.  Mauve  aniline, 
vi  o  iin-ette'  (vVA-lYn-St'),  n. 
[Dim.  of  violin.]  Music  A  vio¬ 
lino  piccolo  or  a  kit. 

vi  o-li'no  (ve'o-le'nO),  n.  [It.] 
Music.  A  violin, 
vi' o-li'no  pic'co-lo  lit.  picmlo 
small.]  Music.  A  small  violin 
having  the  same  proportions  ns 
the  ordinary  violin,  and  usually 
tuned  a  third  higher, 
violin  piano.  A  harmonichord. 
vi'ol-ist  (vl't/l-Tst),  ri.  [Cf.  F. 
vinlistc.]  A  viol  plaj’er.  [05*. I 
vl'o-lous  (vT'f)-lt?s),a.  Violent-I 


Vi'per-a  (vi'pPr-d),  n.  [L.,  a 
viper.)  Zonl.  The  genus  in 
which  the  typical  vipers  are  usu¬ 
ally  placed.  See  viper. 
vi'per-esB,  n.  A  female  viper, 
viper  grass.  =  viper’s  grass. 
Vi  per'i-dae  (vT-p?r'T-de),  Vi  - 
per-i'nae  (v  Up  e  r-T'n  e),  n.  />!. 
[Nl,.]  Zo"l.  See  viper.  —  vi'- 
per-id  (vl'pPr-ld),  a.  tr  n 
vi'per-i-form'  (vT'pfr-t-fSrm'  ; 
vT-pgr'-),  a.  [viper  +  -form. j 
Like  a  viper 

Vi  per-i'na  (vUp?r-T'nrt),  n.  pi. 
[NL.]  Zonl.  =  VlPEROIDEA. 
vi'per-ish.  a.  See  -isn. 

Vi  per-oi'de-a  (-oi'dr>-<>),  n.  pi. 
[NL.  See  viper  ;  -oil).]  Zonl. 

’  A  division  of  serpents  equiva¬ 
lent  to  Viperida?  in  its  broad 
sense.  —  vi'per-oid.  a. 
viper’s  bngloss.  =  bli’eweed  a 
viproa  i* viperous,  [tr.  5oou| 
vir  (vir  ;  v5r),  n.  Vigor  *:  activi-| 
VLra-co'cha  ( ve'rn-kO'cha),  n 
[Quichua.]  The  supreme  god 
of  the  ancient  Quichua  of  Peru, 
perhaps  same  as  Pachacamac. 


vir'a-gin  (vlr'a-jln),  n.  [OF 
viraf/me ,  L.  virat/o ,  A 

virago.  —  vir  a-gin'i-an  (-iln'I- 
<Jn),  a.  —  vi  ra-gin'i-ty  (-jln'I 
tQ,  7i.  —  vi-rag'i-nous  (vl-r&j'I- 
m<8),  a.  All  Bare 
vi  ran'da.  4*  veranda. 
vi  ra  son'  (ve'ra-son'),  n.  fSp 
virazon.]  A  sea  breeze.  05*. 
virbiasses,  n.  pi.  ILL  virhius 
being  twice  a  man.  raised  from 
the  dead.]  Revivals  of  persons 
buried  alive.  05*. 

Vir'bi-ua  (vOr'bl-us),  n.  [L.] 
See  Diana,  2. 
virchippe.  i*  worship. 
vire.  dt  "  ire:  VEER,  v. 
vire  [dial.  vir).  Ohs.  or  dial. 
Eng.  var.  Of  FIRE.  [  VIRELA  Y.| 
||  vi  re-lai'  (ver'l?').  n.  [F.]  =| 
vi'rent  (vT'r/nt),  a.  [L.  virens, 
p.  pr.  of  virere  to  be  green.] 
Green  ;  not  withered.  Bare. 

ivi'res  (vl'rez).  r>.,  pi.  of  vis. 
vi'rea  ac-qnl'rit  e-un'do  [L.] 
t  gains  strength  by  going,  i.  e., 
in  its  course  ;  —  said  of  Fame  or 
of  Rumor.  Adapted  from  Vergil 


(j-Kneas%  IV.  175) 

vireton,  n.  [F.  Cf.  vire.]  = 

vire,  1.  Obs.  [and  wife.] 

II  vir  et  ux'or.  [L.]  Husbnndl 
Virg.  Abbv  Virgil  ;  Virginia, 
vir'ga  (vOr'ga),  7i.  [L.]  1.  A 

twig  ;  wand.  Cf.  verge. 

2.  Medieval  Music.  See  neeme. 
vir'gal  (-g 0  1).  a.  [L.  virga 
twig.]  Made  of  twigs, 
vir'ga  lieu,  ver'ga-lieu.  vir'ga- 
loo,  ver'ga-loo  (vQr'ga-loo).  n. 
[F.  virgouleu.se,  from  the  village 
of  I  'iraoul^e,  near  Limoges.] 
The  white  doyenne  pear, 
vir'gate  (vOr'gat),  v.  i.  Geol 
To  form  a  system  of  diverging 
fault  lines.  —  vir-ga'tion  (v?r- 
gi»'sh»7n).  7i 

vir'gat-ed  (-g5t-£d),  a.  [L.  vir- 
got  us  striped.]  =  virgate.  Obs. 
vir'gat-er  (-*r),  ti.  Early  Eng. 
Law  A  holder  of  a  virgate. 
virge,  virger  +  verge,  ver¬ 
ger.  [=  Vero  ILIAN.  | 

Vir-gil'i-an  (ver-jll'Y-dfn),  a.  \ 
vir'gin.  v.  ».  To  act  the  virgin  ; 
1  to  live  a  virgin;  —  with  if.  Obs. 


ale,  senate,  cAre,  ftm,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofd;  ©ve,  £vent,  find,  recent,  maker;  ice,  Ill,  old,  6bey,  orb,  5dd,  s&ft,  connect ;  use,  unite,  iirn,  up,  circus,  menii; 

Q  Foreign  Word.  d*  Obsolete  Variant  of.  +  combined  with.  =  equals. 


VIRGIN 
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VIRTUTIS 


6.  Any  female  animal  that  lias  not  copulated. 

6-  Zo'ul.  A  female  which  reproduces  parthenocrenetically. 
7  [cap.']  A stron.  =  Virgo. 

Vir'gin  (vGr'jln),  a.  1.  Being  a  virgin  ;  chaste ;  of,  pert,  to, 
or  befitting,  a  virgin  ;  maidenly  ;  modest ;  indicating  mod¬ 
esty  ;  as,  a  virgin  blush.  “  Virg in  modesty.”  Milton . 

2.  Pure;  undefiled;  unsullied.  “  Virgin  snow.”  Shak. 

3.  Undisturbed;  fresh  ;  new;  unadulterated;  unalloyed; 
as,  virgin  soil  ;  virgin  gold.  “  Virgin  Dutch.”  G.  W.  Cable. 
virgin  dip.  See  dip,  n.,  13.  —  v.  forest,  a  forest  consisting  of 
the  original  growth  of  trees  and  from  which  no  timber  has 
been  cut.  —  v.  honey,  honey  that  flows  freely  from  the  un¬ 
capped  comb  at  ordinary  temperature.  —  v.  moth.  =  w  hite 
miller  b.  —  v.  oil,  the  fine  oil  got  by  the  first  light  pressing 
of  olives  or  of  oil-bearing  seeds.  —  v.  parchment,  fine  parch¬ 
ment  made  from  the  skins  of  newborn  lambs  and  kids.— 
V.  Queen,  the,  Elizabeth,  queen  (1559-1603)  of  England;  — 
popularly  so  called,  peril,  from  a  passage  in  a  speech 
delivered  Feb.  10.  1559,  when  answering  an  official  depu¬ 
tation  requesting  her  in  the  name  of  the  nation  to  marry. 
She  said  that  for  herself  it  would  be  enough  “  that  a  marble 
stone  should  declare  that  a  queen,  having  reigned  such  a 
time,  lived  and  died  a  virgin.”  — v.  rosin,  pale  yellow 
rosin  made  from  the  first  turpentine  that  exudes  after 
the  tree  is  boxed. — v.  soil,  soil  which  has  never  been 
under  cultivation.  —  v.  spawn,  Agric.,  mushroom  spawn 
made  by  mixing  the  fresh  spores  directly  with  the  nutri¬ 
tive  material  of  which  the  bricks  are  made. 

Vir'gin  al  (vGr'jT-nal),  a.  |L.  virginalis:  cf.  F.  virginal.] 
Of,  pert,  to,  or  befitting,  a  virgin ;  maidenly  ;  pure.  “  Honor 
virginal.”  Spenser.  —  virginal  generation,  Biol  ..partheno¬ 
genesis.  —  v.  membrane,  the  hymen.  —  vir'gin  al  ly,  adv. 
Vir'gin  al,  n.  [Cf.  F.  virginale;  —  prob.  so  called  from 
being  used  by  young  girls,  or  virgins.]  1.  Music.  A 
small  rectangular  spinet,  without  legs,  having  only  one 
wire  to  a  note.  It  was  popular  in  the  16th  and  17th  cen¬ 
turies.  Also  pi.,  and  sometimes  called  a  pair  of  virginals. 
2.  A  young  woman  ;  sometimes,  a  virgin.  Ohs. 

Vir  gin'i-a  (ver-jTn'T-a),  n.  [L.  Virginia,  better  I 'erginia, 
fern,  of  Verginius ,  sometimes  spelt  Virgin-ins."]  1.  Fem. 
prop.  name.  F.  Virginie  (ver'zlie'ne') ;  It.  Virginia  {we r- 
je'nya) ;  G.  Virginia  (ver-ge'nya). 

2.  In  Roman  legend,  the  innocent  daughter  of  the  centu¬ 
rion  Lucius  Virginius.  Her  beauty  having  excited  the  lust 
of  the  decemvir  Appius  Claudius,  he  instigated  one  of  his 
clients  to  seize  her  and  claim  her  as  his  slave.  When,  how¬ 
ever,  Appius  was  about  to  give  judgment  in  his  client’s 
favor,  Virginius,  seizing  a  butcher’s  knife,  slew  his  daugh¬ 
ter.  This  so  aroused  the  city  and  camp  that  the  decemvirs 
were  deprived  of  their  power.  Virginius,  being  made 
tribune,  put  Appius  in  prison,  where  he  took  his  own  life. 

3.  See  Paul  and  Virginia 

4.  One  of  the  United  States.  Hence  :  Virginia  cowslip, 
Mertensia  virginica,  or  American  lungwort. —V.  creeper, 
a  common  North  American  vita- 
ceous  tendril  climber  ( Parthenocis - 
sus  quinquefoha),  having  palmately 
5-fofiate  or  7-foliate  leaves  and  bluish 
black  berries.  It  is  widely  culti¬ 
vated.  Called  also  woodbine  and 
American  ivy.  U.  S.  —  V.  date  plum, 
the  persimmon. —  V.  deer,  the  white¬ 
tailed  deer ;  in  a  more  specific 
sense,  the  typical  form  of  it 

( Odoeoileus  virginianus)  which _ 

inhabits  the  eastern  United  // 

States  north  of  Florida  and  Lou-  (Jy 
isiana.  —  V.  fence,  a  worm  fence.  —  1 V 

V.  goat’8-rue,  the  American  goat’s- 
me  or  hoary  pea.— V.  hemp.  =  water 
hemp  a.  —  V.  juniper,  the  red  cedar. 

—  V.  lungwort,  the  Virginia  cowslip,  or  American  lung¬ 
wort.  —  V.  mallow,  a  malvaceous  plant  (Si da  nap;eu),  native 
of  the  eastern  United  States,  having  white  flowers  and 
niaplelike  leaves. —  V.  nightingale,  the  cardinal  bird.— V. 
pine,  a  The  Georgia  pine,  b  The  loblolly.  — V.  poke,  a  The 
common  poke,  b  The  Indian  poke,  or  false  hellebore.  —  V. 
quail,  the  bobwhite.  — V.  rail,  an  American  long-billed  rail 
( Rallus  virginianus ),  resembling  in  color  the  king  rail, 
but  scarcely  larger  than  the  sora.  —  V.  rail  fence,  a  worm 
fence.  —  V.  reel,  the  common  name  throughout  the  United 
States  for  a  certain  old  English  country-dance.  Cf. 
Roger  de  Coverley.  —  V.  Resolutions,  U.  S.  Hist .,  resolu¬ 
tions  drawn  by  Madison  and  passed  by  the  Virginia  Legis¬ 
lature  in  1798,  similar  to  the  Kentucky  Resolutions  (which 
see).  —  V.  sarsaparilla,  the  wild  sarsaparilla.  —  V.  silk,  a 
The  common  milkweed,  b  A  South  European  vine  ( Peri - 
p/oca  gneca)  of  the  same  family.  —  V.  snakeroot,  the  birth- 
wort  Aristofoc/iia  serpent  aria.  —  V.  stock.  =  Mahon  stock. 

—  V.  stonecrop,  the  ditch  stonecrop.  —  V.  strawberry,  a 
species  of  strawberry.  See  strawberry  b-  —  V.  sumac,  the 
staghorn  sumac.  —  V.  thorn,  the  Washington  thorn.— V. 
thyme,  the  mountain  mint  Kcellia  virginica.  — V.  tobacco,  a 
variety  of  tobacco  with  long  pointed  leaves.  It  is  of  light 
grade  and  loses  but  little  in  drying,  and  is  esp.  adapted  for 
cigarettes.  —  V.  trumpet  flower,  the  trumpet  creeper.  —  V. 
wake-robin,  the  green  arrow  arum.  See  arrow  ap.jm.— 
V.  willow.  See  Itea. 

Vir-gin'i  an  (-&n),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  Virginia.  —  n. 

A  native  or  citizen  of  Virginia. 

Vir-gin'i  ty  (-T-tT),  n.  [ME.  virginitee ,  F.  virginile ,  L.  rirgl- 
71  Has.]  1.  Quality  or  state  of  being  a  virgin  ;  maidenhood. 

2.  The  unmarried  life ;  celibacy.  Obs.  Chaucer. 

3.  State  of  being  virgin,  or  fresh,  new,  or  the  like. 

Virgin  Mary-  The  mother  of  Jesus  Christ .  According  to 


Virginia  Creeper. 


vir'gin-al,  v.  i.  To  tap  with  the 
fingers,  as  if  on  a  virginal.  Obs. 
Vir'gin-il,  ».  [LL.l  The  book 
of  the  offices  of  the  V  irgin  Mary. 
Vir  gi-na'le  (vOFjT-na'le),  n. 
=  Virginal 

virginal 'i-ty  (-nttl'Y-tY),  n. 
Maidenliness.  Hare. 
vir 'gin -born',  a.  1.  Born  of  a 
virgin  ;  —  said  of  Jesus. 

2.  Zoo/.  Parthenogenetic. 
vir-ein'e  al  ( vSr-jln'f-tft),  vir¬ 
gin  'e-ous  (-?<s),  a.  (L.  virytne- 
vs. ]  Virginal.  Obs. 
vir'gin-head,  v.  f  virgin  + 
-heat/  J  Virginity.  Bare. 
vir'gin-hood.  u ■  See  -hood. 
vir-gin'1-al  ( v  5  r-j  I  n'Y-d  1),  a. 
Virginal.  Obs. 

Ivir-gi'ni  bus  puer-is'que  (v?r- 
Yn'Y-bfis  pn'Pr-Ys'kwe).  [L.J 
'or  girls  and  boys  ;  —  title  of  a 
group  of  essays  by  R.  L.  Steven- 
6011. 

vir'gi-nid  (vQr'jY-nYd),  n.  [See 
Virgo;  1st  -in.]  Any  of  a  shower 
of  meteors  whose  radiant  is  in 
the  constellation  Virgo. 
Vir'gFnie'  (ver/zhS/ne'),w.  [F.] 
See  Pall  and  Virginia. 


Vir'gi-nis,  n.  See  Virgo. 

virginitee  +  virginity. 

Vir  gin'i-us  ( v  ?  r-j  Y  n'Y-fi  s),  v. 
[L  ]  See  Virginia. 
virgin  knot.  Virginity  ;  —  al¬ 
luding  to  the  Greek  and  Roman 
virgin’s  girdle,  which  was  un¬ 
loosed  at  marriage.  Obs.  Shak. 
vir'gin-ly,  a.  Befitting  u  virgin; 
maidenly  ;  chaste  ;  pure.  Rare. 
—  vir'gin-ly,  adr. 
vir'gin-ship.  //.  See  -ship.  Obs. 
vir'gin’s  milk  An  old  cosmetic 
consisting  either  of  the  tincture 
of  benzoin  or  some  balsam,  or 
of  subacetate  of  lend,  precipi¬ 
tated  by  addition  of  water. 

||  vir 'go  Ves-ta'lis  max'!  ma 
(vOr'gO  vf s-ta'lls  m&k'sY-md). 
See  vestal,  w. 

vir'gu  la  (vOr'gfl-ld),  w.  [L., 
a  small  rod,  dim.  of  virga  rod.] 
Pa/eon.  The  axis  of  a  graptolite. 
virgult,  11.  Virgultum.  Obs. 
vir-gul'tum  (ver-gfil'tum),  n. 
[L.i  A  twig,  shoot,  or  sprout, 
vir'id  (vYr'Yd ),  a.  [L.  viridis. 
See  verdant.]  Green.  Ohs. 
vir  i-da'ri-um  (vYr'Y-da'rY-t/m  ; 
115).  n.  [L.]  A  garden  or  small 


Virgularia  (  V.  mirabilis)  a 
Lower  Part  of  Stem,  nat. 
Bize;  b  A  portion  enlarged. 


pious  tradition  she  remained  a  virgin  to  her  death.  Called 
also  St.  Mary  the  Virgin ,  the  Blessed  Virgin,  etc.  —  Virgin- 
Mary’s-cowslip,  -honeysuckle,  -milkdrops,  the  common  lung¬ 
wort  of  Europe.  Dial.  Eng.  —  Vfc-gin-Mary's-thistle.  Dial. 
Eng.  a  The  milk  thistle,  b  The  blessed  thistle. 

Vir'gin’ 8-bow  er  (vfir'jlnz-bou'er),  n.  Any  climbing 
species  of  Clematis  having  small  flowers  in  ample  panicles, 
as  C.  vitalba  in  Europe,  C.  virginiana  and  related  species 
in  the  United  States,  and  C.  dioica  in  the  West  Indies. 
Vir 'go  (vGr'go),  n.  ;  gen.  Virginis  (-jt-nls).  [L.  virgo  a 
virgin,  the  constellation  Virgo  in  the  zodiac.  See  virgin.] 
A  stron.  a  A  zodiacal  constellation,  containing  the  bright 
star  Spica,  situated  on  the  celestial  equator,  due  south  of 
the  handle  of  the  Dipper  ;  the  Virgin.  It  is  represented 
pictorially  by  the  figure  of  a  woman  holding  in  her  left 
hand  a  spike  of  grain  (cf.  spica).  b  The  sixth  sign  of  the 
zodiac.  See  sign,  n.,  8. 

Vir  gu-Ia'ri  a  (vGr'gu-la'ri-d ;  115),  n.  [NL., 
fr.  L.  virgula  a  small  rod.]  Zodl.  A  genus  of 
pennatulaceans  having  a  long  rodlike  rachis 
inclosing  a  slender,  round  or  square  calcareous 
axis.  The  polyps  are  arranged  in  transverse 
rows  or  clusters  on  short  fleshy  transverse  proc¬ 
esses  borne  on  each  side  of  the  rachis  for  nearly 
its  whole  length.  It  is  the  type  of  a  family,  Vir'¬ 
gu  la  ri'idae  (-ld-rl'T-de).  —  vir  gu-la'ri  an 
(-la'rt-dn;  115),  w. 

vir'gu  late  (vGr'gu-lat),  a.  Rod-shaped, 
vir'gule  ( vGr'gul),  n.  [F.  virgule ,  fr.  L.  virgula , 
dim.  of  virga.  See  verge  a  rod.]  1.  A  comma 
(the  mark  of  punctuation),  orig.  a  short  slanting 
stroke  or  mark.  Rare. 

2.  Horol.  A  form  of  escape¬ 
ment  somewhat  like  the  hori¬ 
zontal  and  the  verge.  Obs. 

See  escapement,  3. 
vir'i-al  (vTr'T-ol),  n.  [G.,  fr. 

L.  vis ,  pi.  vires,  strength.] 

Physics.  Half  the  product  of  \ 
the  stress  due  to  theattrac- 
tion  or  repulsion  between  two 
particles  in  space  times  the 
distance  between  them,  or  in 
the  case  of  more  than  two, 
half  the  sum  of  such  prod¬ 
ucts  taken  for  the  entire  sys¬ 
tem.  The  term  was  introduced 
by  Clausius  in  discussing  the  kinetic  theory  of  gases, 
vir  i-des'cent  (-dSs'ent),  a.  [L.  viridescens,  p.  pr.  of  viri- 
descere  to  grow  green.]  Slightly  green  ;  greenish.  —  vir'i- 
des'cence  (-2ns),  n. 

Vi  rid'i-an  (vI-rTd'T-an),  n.  [See  virid.]  A  bluish  green 
pigment  consisting  of  chromic  hydroxide  ;  Veronese  green. 
Vi  rid'i-ty  (-tT),  n.  [L.  viriditas ,  fr.  virfdis  green.  See 
verdant.]  Greenness  ;  verdure  ;  the  color  of  grass  or 
foliage  ;  hence,  quality  of  being  fresh  or  sound  ;  freshness, 
vir'ile  (vir'Tl ;  vi'ril ;  or,  esj).  in  British  usage,  vi'ril  ;  277  : 
see  -ile),  a.  [L.  v iritis,  fr.  vir  a  man  ;  akin  to  AS.  wer, 
and  peril,  to  L.  vis  strength  (cf.  violent)  :  cf.  F.  viril. 
See  werewolf,  world  ;  cf.  decemvir,  virago,  virtue.] 
1.  Having  the  nature,  properties,  or  qualities,  of  an  adult 
man;  characteristic  of  developed  manhood;  specif.,  capa¬ 
ble  of  procreation;  —  opposed  to  womanly ,  feminine,  and 
puerile  ;  as,  virile  age  ;  virile  power;  virile  organs. 

2  Hence,  masterful ;  forceful ;  as,  a  virile  monarch. 

Syn.  —  See  male. 

Vi-ril'i-ty  (vT-rTl'T-ti  ;  vi-),  n.  [L.  viril  Has:  cf.  F.  virilifS.] 

1.  Quality  or  state  of  being  virile  ;  developed  manhood  ; 
manliness  ;  specif.,  the  power  of  procreation 

2.  Hence,  manly  vigor;  power;  force;  as,  virility  of 

action  or  speech.  “  Virility  of  visage.”  Holland. 

vi-role'  (vl-rol'),  n.  [F.  See  ferrule.]  A  ferrule;  specif., 
Her. ,  a  ring  surrounding  a  bugle  or  hunting  horn.  Cf.  vire. 
vi-roled'  (-rold'),  a.  Her.  Having  a  virole  or  viroles  of 
specified  tincture  ;  —  said  of  a  horn  or  bugle, 
vi'rose  (vl'ros;  vi-ros';  see  -ose),  a.  [I..  virosus.  See 
virus.]  a  Virulent ;  poisonous,  b  Malodorous  ;  fetid, 
vir-tu'  (vTr-too';  vQr'too;  277),  n.  [It.  virtu  virtue,  ex¬ 
cellence.  fr.  L.  virtus.  See  virtue.]  1.  Character  of  be¬ 
ing  rare,  curious,  or  beautiful  ;  artistic  quality  ;  —  chiefly 
in  article,  or  piece,  of  virtu.  Also,  objects  of  art  collec¬ 
tively  ;  as,  a  display  of  virtu. 

2.  A  love  of,  or  a  taste  for,  curios  or  objects  of  art. 

3  Virtue  ;  excellence.  Literary. 

vir'tu-al  (vfir'tjj-nl),  a.  [Cf.  F.  virtuel.  See  virtue.]  1.  Of 
or  relating  to  a  real  force  or  virtue  (see  virtue,  n.,  2) ;  hav¬ 
ing  the  power  of  invisible  efficacy  without  the  agency  of 
the  material  element ;  potential ;  energizing. 

Heat  and  cold  have  a  virtual  transition,  without  ccniniunica- 
tion  of  substance.  Bacon 

2.  Being  in  essence  or  effect,  but  not  in  fact ;  as,  the  vir¬ 
tual  presence  of  a  man  in  his  agent  or  substitute. 

Suddenly  .  .  .  they  [the  Romans]  became  the  actual  or  virtual 
rulers  of  the  entire  circuit  of  the  Mediterranean.  J ■  A.  Froude. 
Syn.  —  See  constructive. 

virtual  amperes.  See  under  virtual  volts,  below.  —  v.  axis. 
Kinematics.  =  instantaneous  axis.  —  v.  center  or  centre. 
Kinematics.  =  instantaneous  center.  —  v.  displacement, 


Mech ..  a  hypothetical  displacement,  usually  infinitesimal, 
of  a  point  or  svstem  of  points,  such  that  the  eauations  01 
equilibrium  of  the  system  are  not  violated.  Virtual  dis¬ 
placements  are  assumed  in  analysis  to  facilitate  the  inves¬ 
tigation  of  mechanical  problems.  —  virtual  eccentric.  = 
equivalent  eccentric.  —  v.  focus.  Physics.  =  focus,  n.. 
2  b.  —  v.  image.  Optics.  See  image,  n.,  6  a-  —  v.  moment  (of 
a  force),  Mech.,  the  product  of  the  force  times  the  virtual 
velocity  of  its  point  of  application  ;  — also  called  virtual 
work.  —  v.  radius.  Kinematics,  the  radius  from  a  point  to  the 
virtual  (instantaneous)  center. — v.  value  (of  pressure,  or 
current),  Elec.,  the  virtual  volts,  or  amperes  (01  an  alterna¬ 
ting  current).  See  below.  —  v.  velocity,  Mech.:  in  any  sys¬ 
tem  of  forces  holding  a  material  system  in  equilibrium,  the 
projection,  on  the  line  of  any  force,  of  any  infinitesimal 
displacement  of  the  point  of  application  of  the  force,  such 
as  leaves  the  equilibrium  undisturbed,  —  a  conception  first 
used  by  John  Bernoulli.  Strictly  speaking,  it  is  not  a  ve¬ 
locity,  but  a  length.  —  v.  volts,  01  v.  amperes.  Elec.,  the  volts, 
or  amperes,  of  an  alternating  current,  indicated  by  a  volt- 
meter’or  an  ammeter,  being  equal  to  the  root-mean-square 
of  the  instantaneous  values  of  the  volts,  or  amperes. 
Th«-  virtual  value  of  the  current  is  equal  to  the  value  of  an 
unvarying  continuous  current  producing  the  same  heat¬ 
ing  effect. —  v.  work.  Mech.  See  virtual  moment. 

Vir  tu  al'i  ty  (vGr'ty-51'T-tT),  n.  [Cf.  F.  virtualitL] 

1.  Quality  or  state  of  being  virtual,  or  existing  in  essence 
or  effect,  but  not  in  fact. 

2.  Potentiality  ;  efficacy  ;  potential  existence.  Obs. 
Vir'tue  (vGr'tu),  n.  [ME.  verta,  F.  verlu,  L.  vtrlus  strength, 

courage,  excellence,  virtue,  fr.  vir  a  man.  See  virile  ;  cf. 
virtu.]  1  Manly  strength  or  coinage  ;  valor.  Obs. 

2.  Active  quality  or  power  ;  capacity  or  power  adequate  to 
the  production  of  a  given  effect ;  energy  ;  strength ;  poten¬ 
cy  ;  efficacy  ;  as,  the  virtue  of  a  medicine. 

Jesus,  immediately  knowing  in  himself  that  virtue  had  gone 
out  ol  him,  turned  him  about.  Mai  /  v.  8Q. 

A  man  was  driven  to  depend  for  his  security  against  misunder¬ 
standing,  upon  the  pure  virtue  of  his  syntax.  De  (Juiticey . 

3.  Excellence  of  any  kind  ;  merit ;  worth  ;  value  ;  as,  to 
make  virtue ,  or  a  virtue,  of  necessity,  i.  e.,  to  make  a  merit 
of  what  cannot  be  helped,  to  yield  to  necessity.  “I  can 
sing,  weave,  sew,  and  dance,  with  other  virtues .”  Shak. 
4  Moral  practice  or  action  ;  conformity  to  the  standard  of 
right;  moral  excellence;  integrity  of  character;  uprightness 
of  conduct ;  rectitude  ;  morality.  Also,  a  particular  moral 
excellence ;  as,  the  vii'tue  of  temperance,  of  charity,  etc. 
“The  very  vii'tue  of  compassion.”  Shak.  Socrates  identified 
7  irtue  with  wisdom,  which  he  conceived  to  be  knowledge 
of  the  good,  holding  it  to  be  incredible  that  any  man  could 
know  and  yet  not  act  in  accordance  with  the  good.  Plato 
distinguished  four  cardinal  virtues,  wisdom  or  prudence, 
courage  or  fortitude,  temperance,  and  justice  or  righteous¬ 
ness.  Aristotle  regarded  virtue  as  a  habit  implying  the 
choice  of  excellence  in  conduct,  the  excellence  being  real¬ 
ized  in  a  mean  between  excess  and  defect.  He  divided  the 
virtues  into  the  moral ,  having  to  do  with  practical  life, 
and  the  intellectual ,  the  virtues  of  wisdom  and  insight ;  and 
in  this  he  was  followed  by  the  medieval  writers.  St. 
Augustine  conceived  charity  as  the  source  of  all  virtue, 
and  he  distinguished  as  cardinal  virtues  (following  Plato), 
prudence,  fortitude,  temperance,  and  justice.  Christian 
moralists  considered  these  the  natural  virtues,  and  further 
distinguished  from  them  the  supernatural,  theological,  or 
Christian  virtues  of  faith,  hope,  and  charity,  these  being  in¬ 
fused  by  God  into  human  nature.  Patience  and  humility 
are  sometimes  added  to  the  cardinal  virtues  by  Christian 
writers.  According  to  Mencius  (Meng  tse)  tlie  cardinal 
virtues  comprise  wisdom,  humanity,  justice,  propriety. 

Virtue  is  not  to  be  considered  in  the  light  of  mere  innocence, 
or  abstaining  from  harm,  hut  as  the  exertion  oi  our  faculties  in 
doing  good.  Jip.  Butler. 

6.  Specif.  :  Chastity  ;  purity  ;  esp.,  the  chastity  ol  women. 
6.  A  work  of  great  power  or  efficacy,  as  a  miracle.  Obs. 

7  jd.  One  of  the  celestial  orders.  See  angel,  1. 

8  Thrift;  industry.  Scot. 

Syn.  —  See  goodness. 

in.  or  by,  virtue  of,  through  the  force  of  ;  by  authority  of. 
“  This  they  shall  attain,  partly  in  virtue  of  the  promise 
made  by  God,  and  partly  in  virtue  of  piety.”  Alterbury. 
vir'tu-os'i-ty  (-tu-5s'T-ti),  n.  ;  pi.  -ties  (-tTz).  1.  Virtuo¬ 
sos,  collectively.  Carlyle. 

2.  Quality  or  state  of  being  a  virtuoso  ;  also,  great  techni¬ 
cal  skill  in  the  practice  of  the  fine  arts,  esp.  in  music. 

3.  An  art  or  study  affected  by  virtuosos. 

vir  tu  o'so  (vIr/tob-o,6o  ;  vfir'-),  n.  ;  pi.  E.  -sos  (-soz),  It.  -si 
(-se).  [It.  (in  sense  2  Ar  3).  See  virtuous.]  1.  An  empiri¬ 
cist;  an  experimental  philosopher.  Obs. 

2.  One  devoted  to  virtu  ;  one  skilled  in,  or  having  a  taste 
for,  the  fine  arts,  antiquities,  curios,  and  the  like  ;  a  col¬ 
lector  or  ardent  admirer  of  curios  or  objects  of  ait. 

Being  in  correspondence  with  most  virtuosi  of  his  time.  Scott. 

3.  One  who  excels  in  the  technic  of  an  art,  esp.,  Music, 
such  a  performer,  as  on  the  violin  or  the  piano. 

vir'tU-OUS  (vfir'tu-M.s),  a.  [ME.  rertvous ,  OF.  vertuos,  ver- 
iuous ,  F.  vertueux,  L.  virtuosus.  See  virtue  ;  cf.  virtuoso.] 
Having  or  exhibiting  virtue.  Spe<  if.  :  a  Valorous;  val¬ 
iant ;  brave.  Obs.  b  Efficacious;  potent.  Obs.  Milton. 
C  Morally  excellent ;  righteous ;  as.  a  virtuous  action, 
d  Chaste  ;  pure  ;  —  now  applied  esp.  to  women,  e  Having 
worth  or  value  ;  precious  ;  valuable ;  as,  virtuous  stones. 
Obs.  f  Industrious;  thrifty.  Obs.  Scot. 

—  vir'tu  ous-ly,  adv.  —  vir'tu-ous-ness,  n. 


private  park.  Rare. 
vir'i-date  (vYr'l-ddt),  r.  t.  [L 
riritfare. ]  To  make  green.  Obs. 
vir  i-dig'e-nous  ( v  1  i^T-d  Y  j'f- 
mts),  a.  (L.  eirnfis  green  -h  E. 
-i/rnous.]  Producing  greenn_ens. 
vir'i-dine  ( v  T  r'T-d  T11  ;  -den  ; 
184),  n.  Also  -din.  [L.  riruhs 
green.]  Chew.  A  greenish  yel¬ 
low  nitrogenous  oil  in  coal  tar. 
vir'id-ness.  n.  Viridity. 
vir'ile-ne98,  n.  See  -ness 
virfi-les'cence  ( vY^T-lPs'rns), 
n.  Zoo/.  The  acquiring  of  char¬ 
acters  more  or  less  like  those  of 
the  male,  often  observed  in 
barren  or  old  females.  —  virfl- 
les'cent  (-ent),  a. 

I)  vi-ril'i-a  (vT-rYl'Y-d).  11.  pi. 
[NL.]  The  male  genitals, 
vi-rip'o-tent  (y  Y-rYp'6-tf  n  t ; 
vT-),  a.  [L.  vir  man  -f-  patens 
tit  for.]  Marriageable;  —  said  of 
a  woman.  Obs. 

viritoot,  m.  An  obscure  word 
in  Chaucer, connoting  briskness 
or  enterprise.  Ohs. 
virk.  +  WORK.  [firk.I 

virk(vYrk).  Dial.  Eng.  var.  of  I 
virl  (v?rl),  n.  6r  v.  [F.  virole. 


n.,  viro/er ,  v.J  Ferrule  ;  ring. 
Ohs.  or  Scot. 

Virly  VI RELAY.  [WOOD. I 
virm.  virmet.  F  worm,  worm- I 
vir- mil 'ion  (v  ?  r-m  Y  l'y  ii  n). 
Var.  of  VERMILION. 

virne.  >•.  t.  ICf.  OF.  vironnei' 
To  environ  Obs.  [ha  wax. 
vir'o-la  tal  low(  vYr'fl-ld ).  Ocu- 
viron,  n.  [OF.  See  environ.] 
Circuit.  Ohs. 

vironry.  n.  Environment.  Obs. 
vi'rous  ( vl'riZs),  a.  =  virosk. 
v.  irr  Abbr.  Verb  irregular, 
virre.  +  vir,  yerke. 
virrok.  +  wyrock. 
virry.  i*  worry,  r 
||  vir  sa'pit  qui  pau'ea  lo'qui 
tur  (15k'wY-tfir).  [L.]  The  man 
is  wise  who  speaks  few  words, 
virschepe,  -schip.  +  worship. 
virste.  +  first,  ceiling;  frist. 
vir'tu-al-ize  (vflr'fp-dl-Iz),  r.  t. 
To  cause  to  be  virtuous.  Rare. 
vir'tu-al-ly.  adv.  of  virtual. 
vir'tu-ate.  v.  t.  To  give  virtue 
or  efficacy  to.  Obs. 
vir'tue.  v.  t.  To  discipline.  Obs. 
vir'tued  (vOr'fOd),  a.  Endued 
with  virtue.  Obs. 


vir'tue-fy  (-tfl-fT),  v.  t.  [virtue 
4-  -/>/.]  To  endue  with  virtue.  Jt. 
vir'tue-less.  a.  See -less. 
vir'tue-proof',  a.  Invulnerable 
through  virtue.  Ohs. 
vir  tu-o'sa  (vYr'tdo-5'sii;  vftr/-), 
11.;  It.  /</.  -sK(-sa).  [It.]  A  female 
virtuoso,  [a.  Virtuosic.  Rare.  I 
vir' tu  ose'  (vYr'too-ds';  vOr'-),| 
vir'tu-ose'  (vQr't^-os'  ;  see 
-one),  a.  Virtuous.  Obs.— 
vir'tu-ose 'ly,  adv.  Obs. 
vir'tu-o'sic  (virtoo-6'sYk),  a. 
Of  or  pert,  to  a  virtuoso.  R. 
virtu-o'so-8hip,  n.  See -ship. 

|  vir'tus(vflr't//s).n.[L.]  Virtue. 
—  vir'tus  a-ri'e-te  for'ti-or 
[L.],  virtue  (is)  stronger  than  a 
battering-ram.  —  v.  In  ac'ti-o'- 
ne  con-sis'tit  [L.J,  virtue  con¬ 
sists  in  action,  v  in  ar'du  is 
(I,.],  virtue  or  valor  in  diffi¬ 
culties.  —  v.  in-cen'dit  vi'res 
(L.],  virtue  kindles  strength.— 
v.  lau  da'tur.  et  al'get  [L.J, 
virtue  is  praised,  and  starves. 
Cf.  PRO  BIT  AS  LAUDATI  R,  etc. — 
v.  mil '11- a  scu'ta  [L.],  vir¬ 
tue  (is)  a  thousand  shields.— 
v.  sem'per  vi'ri-dls  (vYr'Y- 


dYs)  [L.],  virtue  (is)  ever  flour¬ 
ishing.  —  v.  so'la  no-bi'li-tat 
(nG-bYl'Y-t&t)  [L.l,  virtue  alone 
ennobles.  —  v.  vin'eit  in-vi'- 
di-am  (Yn-v  Y  d'l-fi,  m)  [L.], 
worth  overcomes  ill  will. 
l|  vir-tu'te  (ver-tO'te),  ablative 
of  L.  viiitus. —vir-tu'te  etfi'de 
[L.],  by  or  with  virtue  and  faith. 
—  v  et  la-to're  [L.],  by  or  with 
virtue  and  labor. — v*  non  as- 
tu'ti-a  [L.].  by  virtue,  not  by 
craft.  —  v  .  non  ver'bis  II.],  by 
virtue,  not  by  words.  —  v  ,  noil 
vi'ris  [1,  ],  f>v  virtue,  not  by 
men.  — v.  of-fi'ei-i  (5-fYsh'Y-T) 
[L.J,  by  virtue  of  office.  —  v. 
qui'es  (kwT'ez)  [L.],  rest  in  or 
from  virtue.  —  v.  se-cu'rus  [  L.J, 
secure  through  virtue. 

II  vir-tu'ti  (v?r-tn'tT),  dative  of 
L.  v  1  rtus.  —  vir-tu'ti.  non  ar'- 
mis.  fi'do  [L.],  I  trust  to  virtue, 
not  to  arms. 

|i  vir-tu'tis  (vPr-tn'tYs).  genitive 
of  L.  vi rtus. —  vir-tu'tis  a-mo'- 
re  [L.],  from  love  of  virtue.  —  v. 
for-tu'na  co'mes  (kO'mez)  [L.], 
good  fortune  (is)  the  companion 
of  virtue  or  valor. 


lood  foot  •  out,  oil ;  chair  ;  go  ;  sing,  ii)k  ;  then,  thin;  nature,  verdure  (250) ;  K  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144) ;  boN ;  yet;  zh  =  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Gcidb. 
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vlr'U-lenc©  (vTr'd6-12ns)  1  n.  [Cf.  F.  virulence ,  L.  virulen- 
Vir'U-len-cy  (-12u-al)  |  lia  an  offensive  odor,  a  stench.] 

1.  Quality  or  state  of  being  virulent  or  venomous. 

2.  Extreme  bitterness  or  malignity  of  temper  ;  malignancy. 

“  Refuted  without  satirical  virulency .”  Barrow. 

Vlr'u  lent  (-lent),  a.  [L.  virulentus ,  fr.  virus  poison ;  cf. 
F.  virulent.  See  virus.]  1  Extremely  poisonous  or  ven¬ 
omous  ;  noxious  ;  deadly  ;  as,  a  vii'ulent  disease. 

2  liitter  in  enmity  ;  malignant;  as,  a  virulent  invective. 
Syn.  — See  poisonous. 

—  vir'u-lent-ly,  adv.  —  vir'u-lent-ness,  n.  Rare. 

Vi'rus  (vi'r&s),  n.  [L.,  a  slimy  or  poisonous  liquid,  poison, 
stench  ;  akin  to  Gr.  ios  poison,  Skr.  visha,  Cf.  wizen,  v.  i.j 

1.  Med.  The  poison  or  contagium  of  an  infectious  disease  ; 
the  specific  poison  introduced  into  a  human  or  animal 
organism  with  the  exciting  agent  of  an  infectious  disease, 
and  by  which  the  disease  is  communicated  or  transmitted  ; 
as,  the  virus  of  smallpox  ;  also,  vaccine  virus. 

2.  Hence:  a  Any  morbid  corrupting  quality  in  intellectual 
or  moral  conditions  ;  something  that  poisons  the  mind  or 
the  soul  ;  as,  the  virus  of  licentiousness,  b  Malignity ; 
malice  ;  virulence.  Now  Rare. 

||  vis  (vTs),  n. ;  pi.  vires  (vl'rez).  [L.]  Force  ;  — used  esp. 
in  various  Latin  phrases  (which  see  in  the  Vocabulaiy). 
vl'  sa  (ve'zd;  ve-za'),  n.  [F.,  fr.  L.  visa ,  fern.  sing,  or  ueut. 

pi.  of  visusy  p.  p.  of  videre  to  see.]  A  vise, 
vi'sa,  v.  t.  ;  vi'saed  (ve'zrid  ;  ve-zdd') ;  vi'sa-ing.  To  vis£. 
vis'age  ( vTz'aj),  n.  [F.  visage ,  fr.  vis  face,  L.  visits  a  seeing, 
a  look,  fr.  videre ,  visum,  to  see.  See  vision.]  The  face, 
countenance,  or  look  of  a  person  or  an  animal;  —  chiefly 
applied  to  the  human  face  ;  hence,  aspect ;  appearance  ; 
semblance.  “  A  visage  of  demand.’’  Shak. 

His  visage  was  so  marred  more  than  any  man.  Is.  lii.  14. 
Syn,  —  See  face. 

Vls'aged  (-ajd),  a.  Having  (such)  a  visage  ;  — usually  in 
composition.  “  Grim -visaged  war.”  Shak. 

||  vis'-h-vis'  (ve'za-ve'),  n.  [F.,  opposite,  face  to  face.] 

1.  One  that  is  face  to  face  with  another;  esp.,  one  who 
faces  another  in  dancing. 

2  A  carriage  in  which  persons  sit  face  to  face. 

3.  A  kind  of  S-shaped  couch  or  double  chair  in  which  per¬ 
sons  seated  in  the  opposite  sides  are  face  to  face. 

II  Vis'— h— vis',  adv.  &  a.  Face  to  face  ;  opposite. 
Vi-sa'yan  (ve-sa'ySn),  or  Bi-sa'yan  (be- ;  133),  n.  [Cf. 
Sp.  Bisayo  a  Visayan.]  A  member  of  the  most  numerous 
of  the  native  races  of  the  Philippines,  occupying  the  Visa- 
van  Islands  and  the  northern  coast  of  Mindanao ;  also ,  their 
language  (see  M  a  la  yo-  Polynesian).  The  Visayans  pos¬ 
sessed  a  native  culture  and  alphabet, 
vis  ca'cha,  viz-ca'cha  (vts-ka'chd;  268),  n.  [Sp.,  fr. 
Quichua  huisk'acha.'}  A  burrowing  South  American  rodent 
(Viscaccia  chi/ensis)  allied  to  the  chinchillas,  but  much 
larger.  Its  fur  is  soft  and  rather  long,  mottled  gray  above, 
white  or  yellowish  white  beneath,  with  a  white  band  across 
the  muzzle  and  a  dark  one  on  each  cheek.  It  inhabits  grassy 
plains  in  colonies  called  I!  vis  ca  che'ras  (vTs'ka-cha'ras). 
Vis-ca'ri-a  (vTs-ka'rt-a  ;  115),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  L.  viscum  mistle¬ 
toe,  birdlime  ;  — so  named  from  its  viscous  stem.]  Bot. 
A  small  geuus  of  boreal  or  alpine  silenaceous  herbs,  having 
erect  stems,  narrow  leaves  and  terminal  cymose  flowers 
with  the  calyx  not  inflated  and  the  petals  appendaged.  V. 
alpina  is  the  red  alpine  campion. 

Vis'cer  a  (vTs'er-a),  n.  pi.;  sing,  (rarely  used)  viscus 
(-kus).  [L.]  The  internal  organs, esp.  those  of  the  cavi¬ 

ties  of  the  body  or  trunk,  as  the  heart,  liver,  intestines,  etc. 
Vis'cer-al  (-51),  «•  [Cf.  F.  vischal ,  LL.  visceralis.']  Anal. 
<t*  Zool.  Of  or  pert,  to  the  viscera  ;  splanchnic  ;  as,  the 
visceral  layer  of  a  serous  membrane,  that  part  reflected  over 
the  organs  contained  in  the  cavity  it  lines.  Cf .  parietal,  1 . 
visceral  arches.  Zool.  &  Embryol.  a  In  the  skeleton  of  ver¬ 
tebrates,  a  series  of  bony  or  cartilaginous  inverted  arches 
developed  in  the  walls  of  the  mouth  cavity  and  pharynx. 
In  typical  cases  a  visceral  arch  consists  of  a  curved  seg¬ 
mented  bar  or  rod  on  each  side,  meeting  its  fellow  of  the 
opposite  side  (either  directly  or  with  the  intervention  of  a 
median  piece)  at  the  ventral  end.  The  first,  anterior,  or 
mandibular  arch,  is  greatly  modified,  to  form  or  take  part 
in  the  formation  of  the  skeleton  of  the  jaws;  the  second  or 
hyoid  arch  is  also  modified  for  particular  functions  (see 
hyoid  a,  b).  The  succeeding  ones  are  collectively  termed 
branchial  arches,  as  their  chief  function  is  to  support  the 
gills  of  water-breathing  vertebrates,  and  are  best  developed 
in  fishes,  but  vestiges  of  one  or  more  are  present  even  in  all 
land  vertebrates,  b  In  a  looser  sense,  designating  the 
above  skeletal  elements  together  with  the  structures  sur¬ 
rounding  and  supported  by  each.  —  v.  clefts,  Zool.  &  Em¬ 
bryol .,  furrows  or  clefts  (which  may  or  may  not  extend 
through  from  the  exterior  to  the  cavity  of  the  mouth  and 
pharynx)  on  each  side  of  the  neck  region  between  succes¬ 
sive  visceral  arches.  That  between  the  mandibular  and 
hyoid  arches  is  usually  entirely  closed  and  obliterated  in 
the  adult,  though  persisting  as  the  spiracle  in  certain 
primitive  fishes.  The  remaining  ones  are  the  branchial 
clefts,  —v.  ganglia,  Zool.,  in  most  mollusks,  a  pair  of  gan¬ 
glia  which  in  some  cases  lie  close  to,  or  are  fused  with, 
the  pleural  ganglia,  in  other  cases  lie  much  farther  back, 
but  connected  with  the  pleural  ganglia  by  pleurovisceral 
connectives.  They  are  also  connected  with  each  other  by  a 
commissure,  thus  forming  with  the  pleurovisceral  connec¬ 
tives  a  loop,  known  as  the  visceral  loop.  This  loop  is  twisted 
like  a  figure  8  in  the  streptoneurous  gastropods.  It  gives 
off  branches  to  the  gill  or  gills,  osphradium,  parts  of  the 
mantle,  and  various  viscera. —v.  loop.  Zool.  See  visceral 


vir'u-lent-ed,  a.  Made  viru¬ 
lent.  Ohs. 

vir'u-lif'er-oua  (vYr'db-lYf'er- 
tZs),  a.  [See  virulent,  virus; 
-ferous.]  Meil.  Containing  or 
producing  a  specific  virus, 
vis.  +  vise. 

vis.  n  IOF.]  Face  :  look.  Ohs. 
via,  visa  (vYs),  *».  [ Cf.  Telugu 
&  Tamil  I'wnm.]  See  wkkiiit. 
Via.  Ahbr.  ViRcount. 

||  via'  a  fron'te.  [L.l  A  pro¬ 
pelling  force  from  before.  Cf. 
vis  a  terc.o. 

vis'age  (vYz'ftj),  r.  t.  1.  To 
face  ;  confront.  Ohs. 

2.  To  present  or  trent  (a  matter) 
under  a  certain  aspect.  R. 
vis'ard  (vlz'drd).  Var.  of 

VIZARD. 

vi-aar'ga  (vP-siir'gd  ;  vP-sfir'-), 
n.  [Skr.]  Phan.  A  breath 
■ound  in  Sanskrit,  ns  final  h  in 
manah,  uttered  with  the  vocal 
organs  in  the  same  articulative 


position  as  for  the  preceding 
vowel.  [from  behind.  I 

II  via  a  ter'go.  [L.]  A  force  I 
Vi-aa'ya  (ye-sii'ya),  n.  a  Var.  of 
V isa va  v  b  The  alphabet  of 

the  Visayans.  See  Malayan 
alphabets.  [countess.  | 

Vise.  Ahbr.  Viscount;  Vis-I 
Via-cac'ci-a  (vYs-kflk'shY-a),  u. 
[NL.]  Zool.  The  genus  consti¬ 
tuted  by  the  viscacha. 
via'caVed  ( vYa'kat-Pd),  a.  [L. 
visratus.  p.  p.]  Smeared  with 
birdlime.  Ohs 

via  cer-al'gi-a  (vYs'Pr-Hl'iY-d), 
n.  [NL.  ;  visceri-  4-  - algia .] 
Mid.  Pain  in  the  viscera, 
vis  cer-a'tion  (-a'shun),  v. 
That  which  is  disemboweled. 
Ohs. 

via  cer-i-per'i-car'di-al,  a.  [?•>.«- 
ceri-  4-  pericardial. ]  Zoiil. 
Designating  the  body  cavity  of 
cephalopod  mollusks,  which  is 
incompletely  divided  into  an 
upper  cavity  containing  the 


ganglia.  —  visceral  nerves,  Zool.,  nerves  supplying  viscera; 
specif.,  in  mollusks,  nerves  forming  the  visceral  loop. 
Vis'cer-ate  (vti/er-at),  v.  t.  ;  -at'ed  (-at/Sd)  ;  -at'ing 
(-at/Tng).  To  eviscerate.  —  vis' cer-a'tion  (-a'slrnu),  n. 
vis'cer  i  (vTs'er-T-),  vis'cer-O-  (vTs'eir-o-).  Combining 
forms  for  viscera. 

Vis'cid  (vls'Id),  a.  [L.  viscidus,  fr.  viscum  the  mistle¬ 
toe,  birdlime  made  from  the  berries  of  the  mistletoe  ;  akin 
to  Gr.  »£o<».]  Sticking  or  adhering,  and  having  a  ropy  or 
glutinous  consistency ;  viscous ;  glutinous ;  sticky  ;  as,  tar, 
gums,  etc.,  are  more  or  less  viscid . 

Vis-Cid'i-ty  (vT-sid'T-tT),  n.  Quality  or  state  of  being  vis¬ 
cid  ;  stickiness  ;  also,  viscid  matter  ;  glutinous  concretion, 
vis-coi'dal  (vls-koi'dal),  a.  [See  viscous  ;  -oid.]  Some¬ 
what  visCOU8.  Cf.  MOBILE,  a.,  2  C- 
vis'eose  (vIs'kos),n.  [L.  viscosus  viscous.]  A  viscid  solution 
of  cellulose  thiocarbonates  made  by  treating  cellulose  with 
caustic  alkali,  carbon  disulphide,  and  water.  By  the  action 
of  heat  and  of  certain  salts  it  regenerates  cellulose.  It  is 
used  for  artificial  silk,  sizing  and  glazing,  and  as  a  cement, 
vis'co-sim'e-ter  (vTs'ko-sim'e-ter),  n.  [viscosity  -f-  -me¬ 
ter.]  An  instrument  for  measuring  the  degree  of  viscosity 
of  liquids,  as  solutions  of  gum.  — vis'CO-Si-met'riC  (-sT- 
mSt'rTk),  vis'co  si-met'ri  cal  (-rT-kal),  a. 
vis-COS'i-ty  (vis-kos'T-tT),  n.  [Cf.  F.  viscosite,  LL.  visco- 
si/cw.]  1.  Quality  or  state  of  being  viscous. 

2.  Physics,  a  Resistance  offered  by  a  fluid  to  the  relative 
motion  of  its  particles ;  internal  friction,  b  Capability 
possessed  by  a  solid  of  yielding  continually  under  stress, 
vis'eount'  (vI'kount/),  n.  [ME.  vicounte ,  OF.  risconte ,  vez- 
conte,  F.  vicomte ,  LL.  vicecomes  ;  L.  vice  (see  vice,  a.)  -f- 
comes  a  companion,  LL.,  a  count.  See  count.]  1.  An  offi¬ 
cer  who  formerly  acted  in  place  of  the  count,  or  earl.  In 
England  his  duties  were  later  mostly  transferred  to  the 
sheriff  (who  represented  the  king);  hence,  erron.,  the  sheriff. 
2.  A  nobleman  next  below  an  earl  or  count  and  next  above 
a  baron.  The  title  became  hereditary^  with  tenure  of  land, 
under  the  feudal  system.but  now  carries  simply  noble  rank 
As  such  it  was  first  conferred  in  England  by  Henry  VI. 
vls'COUnt  ess  (vi'koun'tgs),  n.  [Cf.  F.  vicomtesse,  LL.  vice- 
comilissa .]  1.  A  viscount’s  wife  ;  also,  a  lady  holding  cor¬ 
responding  rank  in  her  own  right. 

2.  A  size  of  slate.  Brit.  See  slate,  3,  Table. 
vis'COUS  (vTs'kus),  a.  [L  .viscosus.  See  viscid.]  1.  Adhe¬ 
sive  or  sticky,  and  having  a  ropy  or  glutinous  consistency  ; 
viscid  ;  glutinous  ;  as,  a  viscous  juice. 

2.  Physics.  Possessing,  or  characterized  by,  viscosity, 
viscous  fermentation,  fermentation  resulting  in  a  viscous  or 
gummy  product.  —  v.  hysteresis,  Physics,  a,  slight  slow’  in¬ 
crease  of  magnetism  under  a  constant  magnetizing  force  ; 

—  called  also  magnetic  creeping.  Cf.  static  hysteresis. 

—  vis'eous  ly,  adv.  —  vis'eotis-ness.  n. 

Vis'cum  (vls'k-Sm),  v.  [L.,  mistletoe.]  1.  Bot.  A  genus  of 
Old  World  mistletoes  distinguished  by  the  clustered  axil¬ 
lary  bracted  flowers  with  adnate  anthers.  V.  album  is  the 
common  European  mistletoe. 

2.  [/.  c.]  Birdlime,  which  is  often  made  from  the  berries  of 
the  European  mistletoe, 
vise,  vice  (vis),  n. 

[ME.  vis,  vice,  ryce,  a 
winding  stair,  OF.  vis , 
viz,  F.  vis  a  screw,  wind¬ 
ing  stair,  fr.  L.  v His  a  vine,  j 
pi.  Hies;  prob.  akin  to  E. 
withy. 1.  A  screw.  Obs. 

2.  Any  of  various  tools  or 
devices  having  two  jaws, 
closing  by  a  screw,  lever, 
cam,  or  the  like,  for  hold¬ 
ing  work,  as  in  filing. 

3-  A  tool  for  drawing  lead  into  cames  for  casements, 
vise,  vice,  v.  t. ;  vised  or  viced  (vist) ;  vis'ing  or  vic'ing 
(vis'Tng).  To  hold,  force,  or  squeeze,  with  or  as  if  with  a 
vise.  Rare. 

II  vise'  (ve-za'),  n.  [F.  vise,  p.  p.  of  viser  to  put  a  visa  to. 
See  visa.]  1.  An  indorsement  made  on  a  passport  by  the 
proper  authorities,  denotiug  that  it  has  been  examined,  and 
that  the  bearer  is  permitted  to  proceed. 

2.  A  signature  of  formal  approval  by  any  superior  upon  a 
document  requiring  approval  as  to  form,  contents,  or  the 
like  ;  as,  all  telegrams  had  to  bear  the  visS  of  the  general. 
Vi-sd'  (ve-za'),  v.  t.  ;  vi-seed'  (-zad') ;  vi-se'ing.  To  examine 
and  indorse  for  approval,  as  a  passport. 

Vish'nu  (vTsh'noo),  n.  [Skr.  Vishnu, 
fr.  vish  to  pervade.]  Hindu  Myth.  The 
second  god  of  the  Hindu  Trimurti,  or 
trinity,  called  the  preserver,  in  contrast 
to  Brahma,  the  creator,  and  Siva,  the 
destroyer.  He  is  regarded  by  the  Vaish- 
navas  as  the  supreme  deity.  In  early 
Hinduism  he  wras  a  sun  god.  Vishnu 
has  many  avatars,  or  incarnations,  the 
earliest  being  as  the  giant  fish  which 
saved  from  the  flood  the  ancestor  of 
mankind  (Brahma  is  also  credited  withi 
this  act).  His  most  important  avatars’ 
are  as  Rama  and  Krishna,  under  which 
forms  he  has  millions  of  worshipers.  Vishnu. 

Vis'i  bil'i  ty  (vTz'T-bll'Y-tT),  w.  [L.  visibilitas:  cf.  F.  visi¬ 
bility.)  1.  Quality  or  state  of  being  visible. 

2.  A  thing  visible.  Obs. 


1  Carpenter’s  Wooden  Vise  ;  2  Par¬ 
allel  Swivel  Bench  Vise. 


Vision,  1. 


heart  and  a  lower  one  containing 

the  viscera 

vla'cer-o-.  =  visceri-. 
via  cer-o-mo'tor  (vYs'fr-o-mfi'- 
tfr),  a.  P/u/siol  Carrying  mo¬ 
tor  impulses  to  a  viscus. 
via  cer-o-pa-ri'e-tal  ( -p  d-r  T'f- 
t/Yl),  a.  Zoiil.  Designating,  or 

f>ert.  to,  the  visceral  ganglia  of 
amellibranch  mollusks,  gener¬ 
ally  situated  in  contact  with  the 
posterior  adductor  muscles, 
v  i  a  c  e  r-o-p  e  r'i-c  a  r'd  i  a  1,  a. 

=  VISCERIUERICARDIAL. 

vis  cer-o-pleu'ral  (-ploo'rdl),  a. 
Zoiil.  Pleurovisceral. 
vis  cer-op-to'ais  (-fip-t5'sYs),  n. 
[XI,.  ;  nsrrrn-  +  fir  7 rroxrK  a 
fallinsr.l  Med.  Splanchnoptosis. 
vis'cer-ou8  (vYs'Pr-us),  a.  Vis¬ 
ceral.  Ohs. 

vis-cid'u-loua  (vY-sYd'fl-ltts).  a. 
[ viscid  4-  -idnus.  as  in  acid¬ 
ulous.)  Slightly  viscid, 
via'cin  (vYs'Yn),  n.  Chem.  A 


clear,  viscous,  tasteless  sub¬ 

stance  from  the  mucilaginous 
sap  of  the  mistletoe  (  Viscum  al¬ 
bum),  holly ,  etc.  Cf.  birdlime. 
via-com  'e-ter  ( vYs-k5m'v-tcr). 
vis'eo  met'ri-cal  (vYs'ko-mSt' 

rY-kfll).  =  VISCOSIMETER,  VIS 
COSIM  ETHICAL. 

via-com 'e-try  (vYB-k5m'MrY), 
u.  [See  viscous:  -metry.]  The 
measurement  of  viscosity, 
via'coae  (vYs'kSs  ;  vYs-kds'  ;  see 
-ose),  a.  [L.  Viscous, 

via'countcy  (vT'kounVsY).  n. 
The  dignity  or  jurisdiction  of  a 
viscount 

via 'count  ahip.  n .  See  -sh  i p. 
via'count'y  (vT'koun^Y),  n.  [F. 
vieomti*,  OF.  vi scant 6.)  Rank  or 
office  of  a  viscount, 
vis'eu-ons  (vtB'kti-ffs),  a.  Vis- 
conn.  Ohs.  [CERA. I 

vis  cub  (  k?7s),  n.,  sing,  of  vis-| 
vise,  f  vice.  wise.  [vise.  Ohs.\ 
vise.  v.  t.  [See  advise.]  To  ad- 1 
viae.  v.  x.  [F.  a  vise  v.  Cf.  vise 


Vis'i-ble  (vIzH-bU),  a.  [F.,  fr.  L.  visibilis,  fr.  videre,  visum , 
to  see.  See  vision.]  Perceivable  by  the  eye  ;  capable  of 
being  seen  ;  perceptible  ;  as,  a  visible  star  ;  hence,  appar¬ 
ent ;  discoverable;  as,  no  visible  means  of  support. 

Maker  of  heaven  and  earth,  and  of  all  things  yxsihle  and  in¬ 
visible.  Bk.  of  Com.  Prayer. 

visible  church.  Theol.  —  church  yisible.  —  v.  horizon.  = 
apparent  horizon.  —  v.  spectrum.  See  spectrum,  2.  —  v. 
speech,  Phon ..  a  system  of  characters  invented  by  Prof. 
Alexander  Melville  Bell  to  represent  all  sounds  that  may  be 
uttered  by  the  vocal  organs,  and  intended  to  be  suggestive 
of  the  positiofi  of  the  organs  in  uttering  them.  — v  supply. 
Com.,  the  total  of  what  is  known  to  be  available,  as  of 
stocks  of  grain  in  elevators  and  shipped  for  marketing. 

Vis'i-gOth  (viz'i-g5th),  7i.  [L.  Visegolhae,  Cf.  west; 

Goth.]  One  of  the  West  Goths.  See  Goth,  1.  —  Vis'i- 
goth'ic  (-gbth'Tk),  a. 

Vl'sion  (vTzh'wn),  n.  [ME.  visioun ,  F.  vision,  fr.  L.  visio, 
fr.  videre,  visum,  to  see  ;  akin  to  Gr.  iSciv  to  see,  oI6a  I 
know,  and  E.  ivit.  See  wit,  v.  ;  cf.  advice,  clairvoyant, 
envy,  n evident,  provide,  revise,  SURVEY.  VIEW',  VISAGE, 
visit.]  1.  The  sense  by  which  light  and  color  are  appre¬ 
hended.  The  organ  of  vision  is 
the  eye  (which  see),  which  is  so 
constructed  as  to  serve  as  a  cam¬ 
era  obscura  for  the  projection  of 
images  upon  //1f\  notation 

the  retina, 
thus  enabling  [  Axis 
perception  of  nfSiahT 
form  (see CAM-  ^  Fixation 
ERA,  2);  W'hile  Point 

the  action  up¬ 
on  the  retina  of  light  of  different 
wave  lengths  gives  rise  to  color  dis¬ 
criminations  (see  color,  ??.,  1;  light; 

Cf.  AFTERIMAGE,  COLOR  BLINDNESS). 

The  cerebral  center  of  visual  sensa¬ 
tion  is  in  the  occipital  region  of  the  brain  (see  under 
brain,  1),  and  excitation  of  this  area  produces  visual  sen¬ 
sation  even  when  the  eye  is  not  stimulated.  It  was  for¬ 
merly  supposed  that  the  eye  perceived  objects  by  means  of 
a  pencil  of  rays,  visual  rays,  diverging  from  the  eye  so  as  to 
cover  the  field  of  vision,  and  that  through  these  the  quali¬ 
ties  of  the  objects  were  transmitted  to  the  mind.  Vision  is 
either  monocular  or  binoevlfu\  the  latter  having  a  slightly 
extended  field  of  vision  and  being  especially  adapted  to  the 
perception  of  three-dimensional  space. 

2.  Act  of  seeing  external  objects  ;  actual  sight ;  perception. 

Faith  here  is  turned  into  visxon  there.  Hammond 

3.  Act  or  power  of  perceiving  mental  images,  as  those 
formed  by  the  imagination  ;  as,  a  poet’s  vision. 

The  vision  and  the  faculty  divine.  Wordsworth- 

4  That  which  is  seen  ;  an  object  of  sight;  as,  she  was  a 

vision  of  delight ;  a  hideous  vision.  Shak. 

5  Esp.,  that  which  is  seen  otherwise  than  by  the  ordinary 
sight  ;  an  imaginary,  supernatural,  or  prophetic  sight ;  an 
apparition  ;  as,  visions  of  wealth  ;  the  visions  of  Isaiah. 

Your  young  men  shall  see  visions.  Joel  ii.  28. 
Syn.  — See  dream. 

vi'sion.  v.  t.  ;  vi'sioned  (-wnd) ;  vi'sion-ing.  1.  To  see  in 
or  as  if  in  a  vision  ;  to  dream,  fancy,  imagine,  or  the  like. 

For  them  no  visioned  terrors  daunt.  Scott. 

2.  To  manifest  to  the  sight,  esp.  as  if  in  a  vision. 

So  think  the  anger  of  God  apparently  visioned  or  shown  unto 
thee  in  the  knitting  of  my  brows.  *  Nash. 

vi'sion-al  (-51),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  vision  ;  hence,  un¬ 
real ;  imaginary. —  vi'sion  al  ly,  adv. 

Vi'sion-a-ry  (-a-rT),  a.  [Cf.  F.  visionnaire .]  1.  Of  or  per¬ 
taining  to  a  vision  or  visions  ;  characterized  by,  or  favor¬ 
able  for,  visions.  “The  visionary  hour.”  Thomson. 

2-  Disposed  to  see  visions  ;  given  to  reverie,  fancy,  or  the 
like  ;  dreamy  ;  imaginative  ;  hence,  apt  to  accept  and  act 
on  fancies  as  if  realities  ;  impractical. 

Or  lull  to  rest  the  visionary  maid.  Pope. 

3.  Of  the  nature  of  a  vision  ;  existing  in  imagination  only; 
fanciful;  hence,  having  no  solid  foundation  ;  impracticable; 
chimerical ;  as,  a  visionary  scheme  or  project.  Swift. 
Syn.  —  Fanciful,  fantastic,  unreal,  unfounded,  vain,  wild, 
deceitful,  delusive ;  ideal,  romantic.  —  Visionary,  chimeri¬ 
cal,  utopian,  quixotic.  Visionary,  as  here  compared,  ap¬ 
plies  to  that  which  is  merely  fanciful,  or  which  can  never 
be  realized  in  fact;  that  is  chimerical  which  is  wildly  or 
fantastically  visionary  or  unreal ;  as,  “  Goldsmith  had  long 
a  risiongiy  project,  that ...  he  would  go  to  Aleppo,  in  order 
to  acquire  a  knowledge  .  .  .of  any  arts  peculiar  to  the  East, 
and  introduce  them  into  Britain  ”  (Bosu  ell) :  “  This  was  a 
visionary  scheme, ...  a  project  far  above  his  skill  ”  (Swift) ; 
“This  is  all  mere  Utopia  .  .  .  the  chimerical  system  of 
Plato’s  com mon wealth  ”  (Fielding) ;  “  They  have  annexed 
to  every  species  of  knowledge  some  chimerical  character  of 
terror  and  inhibition  ”  (Johnson).  That  is  utopian  w  hich 
is  visionary  or  chimerical  in  its  assumption  of  an  ideal  per¬ 
fection  ;  quixotic  implies  extravagantly  chivalrous  devo¬ 
tion  to  visionary  ideals ;  as,  “  a  danger  . . .  lest ...  we  should 
unwarily  conclude  friendship  a  false  ideal  good,  a  mere 
utopian  pleasure  ”  (Cowper) ;  “  to  play  adroitly  either  on 
her  affectionate  ardor  or  her  quirotic  enthusiasm  ”  ( G.  El¬ 
iot)  ;  “  His  moral  attitude  to  his  fellow’  creatures  was  that 
of  one  who  was  .  .  .  quixotically  high-minded  ”  (J.  At.  Rob¬ 
ertson).  See  FANCIFUL,  ENTHUSIAST,  IMAGINARY,  FABULOU8. 

vi'sion-a-ry,  n.  ;  pi.  -ries  (-rTz).  1.  One  who  sees  visions, 
or  phantoms. 

2  One  who  relies,  or  tends  to  rely,  on  visions,  or  imprac¬ 
tical  ideas,  projects,  or  the  like  ;  an  impractical  person. 

Vi'sioned  (vTzh'wnd),  a.  Having  the  power  of  seeing 
visions  ;  inspired  ;  also,  seen  in  visions. 


to  advise.]  To  behold  ;  heed  ; 
consider.  Ohs. 

vise,  or  vice.  cap.  Either  of  a 
pair  of  guards  ot  soft  material, 
ns  of  lead,  fitting  over  the  jaws 
of  a  metal  worker’s  vise, 
vise,  or  vice,  chnck.  See  5th 
CIIUCK.  4.  [PLINO.  | 

vl=e  coupling.  =  wedge  cou-I 
viaely.  +  wisely. 
vise 'man.  vice'man  (vTs'mtfn), 
n  r'  -  \n  x( -m£n ).  A  man  who 
works  at  a  vise. 

vise'ment.  n.  [See  advise- 
mknt.]  Wisdom;  foresight.  Ohs. 
visenage,  n.  [Cf.  OF.  visnage 
vicinity,  resemblance,  charac¬ 
ter.]  A  vicious  or  evil  person. Ohs. 
visenomy.  +  physiognomy. 
vlsere.  viset.  d*  visor,  visit. 
Vish'nu-lsm  (vYsh'ndo-Yz’m), 
v.  =  Vaishnavism 
viaiar.  +  vizier. 
via'i-bl  Visible.  Ref.  Sp. 
via'i-ble.  «.  That  which  may 
he  seen.  Rare. 


vi8'i-b)e-ne8B.  n.  See -ness. 
via'i-bly.  adv.  of  visible 
visicion.  +  physician. 
via'ie  (vYz'Y  ;  ve'zY).  n.  [F. 
visCe  direction  of  sight,  aim, 
iwser  to  aim.]  Scot.  1.  A  care¬ 
ful  look  or  Bight,  ns  of  aim. 

2.  A  front  sight  of  a  gun. 
via'ie  ( vYz'T  ;  ve'zY),  v.  t.  ft  ». 
[Cf.  OF.  riser  to  look  Rt.J  To 
look  at  closely ;  visit.  Ohs.  Scot. 
via'ie.  v.  i.  To  aim.  Obs.  Scot* 
vi-aier'.  Var.  of  vizier. 
vi8ike  physic. 

II  via  im-prea'8a  (vYs  Ym-prfs'- 
«).  [L.]  Impressed  force. 

|l  via  in-er'ti-ae  (Y  n-fi  r's  h  Y-S). 
[L.,  lit.,  power  of  inactivity.] 
Aferh.  Inertia. 

viaiognomy.  +  physiognomy. 
vi'8ion-a-ri-neBs  (vYzh'tln-fi-rY- 
nPa).  n.  See -ness. 
vi'alon-iat,  n.  A  visionary, 
vi'alon-leaa.  a.  See  -less. 
vision  purple.  Physiol.  See 
visual  purple. 
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vis'lt  (vTz'tt),  v.  I.  ;  vis'it-ed;  vis'itino.  [ME.  visilen  F 
visiter,  L.  visilare,  fr.  visere  to  go  to  see,  to  visit,  fr  vi- 
dere,  visum,  to  see.  See  vision.]  1.  To  go  or  come  to 
see,  as  for  friendship,  business,  curiosity,  etc. ,  to  make  a 
visit  to  ;  as,  to  visit  Niagara  Falls ;  to  visit  a  friend. 

2.  Specif.  :  a  To  go  or  come  to  see  in  an  official  capacity 
for  examining,  correcting  abuses,  etc.  ;  to  inspect ;  as,  a 
bishop  visits  his  diocese,  b  To  go  and  see  professionally  as 
a  physician  ;  to  attend  ;  as,  to  visit  one’s  patient. 

3.  To  come  to  or  upon  with  some  special  purpose  or 
action  specified  or  understood  ;  specif.:  a  To  come  to  or 
upon  with  reward  or  comfort ;  hence,  to  benefit ;  bless. 

[God]  hath  visited  ami  redeemed  his  people.  Luke  i.  68. 
b  To  come  to  or  upon  with  trouble,  or  affliction  ;  to  af¬ 
flict  ;  as,  visited  by  disease,  pestilence,  etc.  c  To  come  to 
or  upon  with  punishment ;  to  punish  ;  as,  visited  by  a  fine. 
.  •  Now  will  he  .  .  .  visit  their  sine.  Hosea  viii.  1:?. 

Vls'it,  v.  i.  To  make  a  visit  or  visits ;  to  be  a  guest ;  to  call 
or  sojourn  as  a  guest  for  a  short  time ;  as,  to  visit  with 
one’s  friends  or  in  a  strange  city, 
vls'it,  n.  [Cf.  F.  visile.  See  visit,  v.  f./cf.  visits.]  1.  Act 
of  visiting  a  person  or  thing ;  a  short  stay  of  business, 
friendship,  ceremony,  curiosity,  or  the  like,  usually  longer 
than  a  call,  sometimes  involving  brief  residence;  as,  a  visit 
of  civility  ;  a  visit  to  a  friend,  to  Alaska. 

2.  Act  of  going  to  view,  inspect,  or  attend  ;  an  official  or 
formal  call  or  inspection  ;  visitation  ;  as,  the  visit  of  a 
trustee  or  inspector ;  a  visit  from  a  physician. 

3.  Marine  Law.  The  act  of  a  naval  officer  of  one  state  in 
boarding  a  neutral  merchant  vessel  of  another  state  in  the 
exercise  of  the  right  of  search  (which  see). 

Syn.  —  V isit,  visitation.  Visit  is  the  general  word ;  vis¬ 
itation  denotes  the  act  of  visiting,  or  a  formal  or  official 
visit,  and  often  suggests  a  special  dispensation,  esp.  of  an 
afflictive  character  ;  in  the  latter  sense  it  frequently  has  a 
humorous  connotation  ;  as,  “  who  gave  the  ball  or  paid  the 
visit  last  ”  {Popp);  “I  .  .  .  return  visit  for  visit  punctu¬ 
ally  every  week  ”  ( Tatter) ;  “  Ye  gentle  visitations  of  calm 
thought  {Shelley);  “  They  neglected  his  commandments 
.  .  .  till  at  the  length  he  published  to  hold  a  visitation ,  and 
them  cited  thither  "(Spenser) ;  “  In  the  time  of  their  visit¬ 
ation  they  shall  be  cast  down  ”  (Jer.  viii.  12) ;  “  That  going 
to  see  people  may  have  different  effects  is  shown  in  our 
use  of  the  words  1  visit  ’  and  4  visitation .’  Whether  a  visit 
shall  seem  like  a  visitation  depends  a  good  deal  on  the  vis¬ 
itor  ”  (S.  M.  Crothers).  See  visitor. 

visit  to  the  Blessed  Sacrament,  R.  C.  Ch.,  a  visit  to  a  church 
or  chapel  to  pray  silently  before  the  Sacrament  ;  also,  the 
office  for  this. 


Vis'lt-a  ble  (-d-b’l),  a.  1.  Subject  to,  or  allowing,  visita¬ 
tion  or  inspection  ;  as,  visitable  institutions  in  a  city. 

2.  Socially  acceptable.  “  Visitable  families.”  G.  Eliot. 
vis'it-ant  (-T-tfint),  n.  [L.  visitatis ,  - antis ,  p.  pr.  :  cf.  F. 
visit  ant. 1.  One  who  visits  ;  a  guest ;  visitor.  Scott. 
When  the  visitant  comes  again,  he  is  no  more  a  stranger.  South. 

2.  [cup.]  R.  C.  Ch.  A  nun  of  the  Order  of  the  Visitation. 

3.  Ornith.  A  bird  not  resident  in  a  given  region  at  any 
season,  but  which  appears  there  at  regular  or  irregular  in¬ 
tervals  for  a  limited  period  ;  as,  a  winter  visitant. 

Syn.  —  See  visitor. 

Vi3'it-ant,  a.  Visiting. 

Vis'it-a'tion  (vYs'Y-ta'shiln),  n.  [ME.  visitacioun ,  F.  visi¬ 
tation,  L.  visitatio .]  1.  Act  of  visiting,  or  state  of  being 

visited  ;  a  visit.  “  To  give  thee  nightly  visitation .”  Shak. 

2.  Specif.  :  The  act  of  a  superior  or  superintending  officer 
who  officially  visits  a  corporation,  college,  church,  or  the 
like,  to  inspect  the  manner  in  which  it  is  conducted,  and 
see  that  its  laws  and  regulations  are  observed  and  exe¬ 
cuted  ;  as,  the  visitation  of  a  diocese  by  a  bishop. 

3.  An  official  personal  inquiry  made  by  a  herald  at  differ¬ 
ent  times  to  examine  the  rights  of  the  people  within  his 
heraldic  province  to  bear  arms,  etc. ;  also,  a  document  con¬ 
taining  a  record  of  such  an  inquiry.  Gr.  Brit. 

4.  Marine  Law.  =  visit,  3. 

5.  The  object  of  a  visit.  Rare.  Milton. 

6.  Special  dispensation  of  divine  favor  and  goodness,  or, 
more  usually,  of  divine  wrath  ;  retributive  calamity  ;  judg¬ 
ment  ;  hence,  any  unusual  event,  either  pleasurable  or 
painful,  likened  to  such  a  special  dispensation.  Is.  x.  3. 
7-  Zool.  A  migration  of  birds,  mammals,  or  other  animals 
at  an  unusual  time  or  in  unusual  numbers. 

8  [ cap.~\  Eccl.  A  festival  in  honor  of  the  visit  of  the 
Virgin  Mary  to  Elisabeth,  mother  of  John  the  Baptist, 
celebrated  on  the  2d  of  July. 

Syn.  —  See  visit. 

Order  of  the  Visitation  of  Our  Lady,  or  of  the  Blessed  Virgin 
Mary,  R.  C.  Ch.,  a  religious  order  for  women  founded  un¬ 
der  the  direction  of  St.  Francis  de  Sales  in  1610,  at  Annecy, 
Savoy,  for  visiting  the  poor  and  the  sick.  It  spread  in 
Europe,  and  was  introduced  into  the  United  States  in  1808. 
It  has  been  devoted  to  the  education  of  girls, 
vis  it  a  to'ri  al  (-Yt-d-to'rY-dl;  201),  a.  Also  vis'i-to'ri-al 
[Cf.  LL.  visitator  a  visitor.]  Of  or  pert,  to  visitation,  or  a 
judicial  visitor  or  superintendent  ;  as,  visitatorial  power. 
Vls'it-illg,  p.  pr.  ct*  vb.  n.  of  visit.  — visiting  book,  a  book 
containing  a  record  of  visits  received,  made,  and  to  be 
made.  —  v.  card,  a  small  card  bearing  the  name,  and  some¬ 
times  the  address,  of  a  person,  for  presentation,  as  when 
visiting  or  calling- 

visi  tor  (vYz'Y-ter),  n.  [Cf.  F.  visit eur.~\  1.  One  who 
makes  a  visit ;  one  who  comes  or  goes  to  see  a  person  or 
place,  as  for  friendship,  business,  curiosity,  pleasure,  etc. 


2.  Specif.,  a  superior,  or  a  person  lawfully  appointed  for 
the  purpose,  who  makes  formal  visits  of  inspection. 

T(ie  king  is  the  visitor  of  all  lay  corporations.  Blackstone. 

3.  Zool.  A  visitant. 

Syn. — Visitor,  visitant,  guest.  Visitor  is  the  general 
word  ;  a  visitant  is  esp.  one  who,  or  that  which,  visits  one 
as  if  from  without  one  s  own  sphere  ;  as,  to  entertain  visi¬ 
tors,  a  frequent  visitor  at  his  friend’s  house  :  a  supernatu- 
ral  visitant ;  “  At  the  sound  of  this  the  visitant  returned. 
•  •  •  Markheim  .  .  .  thought  lie  bore  a  likeness  to  himself  : 
and  always,  like  a  lump  of  living  terror,  there  lay  in  his 
bosom  the  conviction  that  this  thing  was  not  of  the  earth  ” 
(Stevenson) ;  “  The  cottagers  .  .  .  beheld  with  wondering 
awe  their  fleeting  visitant  ”  (Shelley).  As  compared  with 
visitor ,  guest  emphasizes  the  idea  of  hospitable  entertain¬ 
ment  ;  as,  “  For  now  her  father’s  chimney  glows  in  expec¬ 
tation  of  a  guest  ”  ( Tennyson).  See  visit. 

Vis  ma'jor  [L.  major  greater.]  Law.  A  superior  force 
which  under  certain  circumstances  is  held  to  exempt  from 
contract  obligations;  inevitable  accident;  —  a  civil-law 
term  used  as  nearly  equivalent  to.  but  broader  than,  the 
common-law  term  act  of  God  (which  see), 
vis'or,  viz'or  (vYz'er ;  vi'zer;  277),  n.  [ME.  visere ,  F.  vi- 
sitre,  fr.  OF.  vis  face.  See  visage,  vision.]  1.  A  mask 
for  the  face;  hence,  a  disguise  or  mask,  lit.  or  fig.  Obs.  or 
Archaic.  “  My  very  visor  began  to  assume  life.”  Shak. 

2.  The  visage  ;  face.  Obs. 

3.  The  front  piece  of  a  helmet,  esp.  an  upper  piece,  ar¬ 
ranged  so  as  to  lift  or  open,  and  so  show  the  face.  The 
openings  for  seeing  and  breathing  are  generally  in  it. 

4.  The  projecting  tore  piece  of  a  cap,  to  protect  the  eyes. 
Vis'or,  viz'or,  r.  t.;  vis'ored,  viz'ored  (vYz'erd;  vl'zerd) ; 

yis'or-ing,  viz'or-ing.  To  cover  with  a  visor  ;  to  mask. 

lisored  falsehood  and  base  forgery.  Milton 

vis'ta  (vYs'td),  n.  [It.,  sight,  view,  fr.  vedere ,  p.  p.  visto, 
veduto ,  to  see,  fr.  L.  videre ,  visum.  See  view,  vision.] 

1.  A  view,  or  prospect,  commonly  more  or  less  distant  and 
through  or  along  an  avenue,  as  between  rows  of  trees; 
also,  the  trees  or  other  objects  forming  the  avenue. 

The  .  .  .  tower  which  now  forms  a  vista  from  his  window.  Scott. 
The  finished  garden  to  the  view 
Its  vistas  opens.  Thomson. 

2.  A  mental  view,  or  prospect,  extending  over  a  series  of 
events,  thoughts,  or  the  like  ;  as,  the  news  opened  up  a 
long  vista  of  hopes  ;  vistas  of  memory  or  of  future  years. 

Vis'U-al  (vtzh'u-al),  a.  [L.  visits  a  seeing,  sight :  cf.  F. 
visuel ,  OF.  also  visual ,  L.  visualis.  See  vision.]  1.  Of 
or  pertaining  to  sight  ;  used  in  sight ;  serving  as  the  in¬ 
strument  of  seeing  ;  as,  the  visual  nerve.  Milton. 

2.  That  can  be  seen  ;  visible;  as,  visual  objects, 
visual  angle,  the  angle  formed  by  two  rays  of  light,  or  two 
straight  lines  drawn  from  the  extreme  points  of  an  object 
to  the  center  of  the  eye.  —  v.  axis  or  line.  =  line  of  vision. 

—  v.  cone,  Persp .,  a  cone  formed  by  lines  joining  the  points 
in  the  field  of  vision  with  the  point  of  sight,  or  the  eye.  — 
v.  field.  Optics,  that  portion  of  the  image  thrown  on  the  ret¬ 
ina  which  falls  within  the  region  of  distinct  vision  ;  that 
part  of  the  scene  confronting  an  observer  which  can  be  dis¬ 
tinctly  perceived  w  ithout  moving  the  eye.  —  v.  plane,  any 
plane  passing  through  the  point  of  sight ;  in  binocular  vi¬ 
sion,  the  plane  in  which  lie  the  visual  axes  of  the  two  eyes. 

—  v.  point,  the  point  at  which  the  visual  rays  unite  ;  the 
position  of  the  eye.  —  v.  purple,  Physiol.  Chem .,  a  purple- 
red  pigment  contained  in  the  retinal  rods  of  human  eyes 
and  those  of  most  animals.  It  is  quickly  bleached  by  light, 
passing  through  the  colors,  red,  orange,  and  yellow,  and 
is  also  easily  destroyed  by  heat  and  chemical  reagents.  Its 
function  is  not  understood.  Also  called  rhodopsin ,  or  visual 
red.  See  optography.  —  v.  ray,  a  line  or  ray  from  an  object 
to  the  eye.  or  point  of  sight.  See  vision,  n.,  1.  —  v.  white, 
Physiol.,  the  final  product  in  the  action  of  light  on  visual 
purple.  It  is  reconverted  into  visual  purple  by  the  regen¬ 
erating  action  of  the  choroidal  epithelium.  —  v.  yellow, 
P h ysiol . ,  a  product,  between  visual  purple  and  visual  white, 
formed  in  photochemical  action  of  light  on  visual  purple. 

vis'U-al'i-ty  (-51'T-tT),  n.  ;  pi.  -ties  (-tiz).  1.  Quality  or 
state  of  being  visual,  or  visible  ;  visibility. 

2.  A  mental  image  or  picture  ;  a  view  ;  glimpse.  Carlyle. 
vis  u  al  i  za'tlon  (-51-Y-za'sMn  ;  -l-za'shwn),  n.  1.  The 
act  or  power  of  forming  visual  images  or  mental  represen¬ 
tations  of  objects  not  present  to  the  sense. 

2.  A  mental  image  or  representation  formed  by  visualizing. 

3.  In  literature,  the  quality  of  suggesting  vivid  or  distinct 
visual  images  of  whatever  is  described. 

vis'U-al-ize  (vYzli'u-al-iz),  v.  t.  ;  -ized  (-Izd);  -iz'ing  (-iz'- 
Tng).  To  make  visual,  or  visible  ;  esp.,  to  form  a  mental 
image  of  (something  not  before  the  eye)  ;  to  image  or  pic¬ 
ture  mentally  ;  as,  to  visualize  the  face  of  one  absent. 
vis'U-al-ize,  v.  i.  To  form  a  mental  image  of  something 
not  present  before  the  eye  at  the  time. 

Vis'U  al  iz  er  (-iz'er),  n.  One  who  visualizes  or  is  proficient 
in  visualization;  esp.,  Psychol .,  one  whose  mental  imagery 
is  prevailingly  visualization.  Cf.  audile,  motile. 

I!  Vis  vi'va  (vlsvl'vd).  [L.  viva  living.]  Mech.  Living  force; 
the  force  of  a  body  moving  against  resistance,  or  doing 
work,  in  distinction  from  vis  mortua,  or  dead  force ;  kinetic 
energy.  As  formerly  used  it  was  equivalent  to  the  product 
of  the  mass  into  the  square  of  the  velocity,  that  is,  double 
the  value  now  denotea  by  kinetic  energy .  The  term  is  not 
usually  understood  to  include  that  part  of  the  kinetic  en¬ 
ergy  of  the  body  due  to  vibration  of  its  molecules. 
Vl-ta'ce-ffi  (vi-ta'se-e),  n.  pi.  [NL.  See  Vitis.]  Bot.  A 
family  of  woody  or  herbaceous  vines  (order  Rhamnales), 
having  simple,  palmate,  or  pinnate  leaves,  the  stems  usu¬ 
ally  tendril-bearing,  ana  small,  greenish,  clustered  flowers 


succeeded  by  a  berrylike,  several-seeded  fruit.  There  are 
11  genera  (including  Vitis,  the  grape,  Parihenocissns ,  the 
Virginia  creeper  and  the  Japanese  ivy.  and  Cissus)  and 
about  450  species.  —  vi-ta'CCOUS  (vi-ta'shus),  a. 
vi'tal  (vi'tal),  a.  [L.  vital  is,  tr.  vita  life;  akin  to  vivere 
to  live  :  cf.  F.  vital,  It.  vitale .  See  vivid.]  1.  Belonging 
or  relating  to  life,  either  animal  or  vegetable  ;  as,  vital 
energies ;  vital  functions  ;  vital  actions. 

2.  Contributing  or  necessary  to  life  ;  as,  vital  blood,  food. 

And  vital  virtue  infused,  and  vital  warmth.  Milton. 

3.  Containing  life;  living.  “Spirits  that  live  through¬ 
out,  vital  in  every  part.”  Milton. 

4.  Being  the  seat  of  life  ;  being  that  on  which  life  depends; 
hence,  rarely,  fundamentally  affecting  life  ;  mortal ;  as,  a 
vital  wound  ;  the  wound  was  in  a  vital  part. 

5.  Hence,  fundamentally  affecting  the  value,  efficiency, 
or  the  like,  of  anything;  fundamental;  as,  a  vital  error 
in  reasoning  ;  looselj',  highly  important;  essential. 

A  competence  is  vital  to  content.  Young. 

6.  Capable  of  living  ;  viable.  Rare.  Sir  T.  Brou  ne. 
vital  air,  oxygen  gas  ;  —  so  called  because  essential  to  ani¬ 
mal  life.  Obs.  —  v.  capacity,  Physiol.,  the  breathing  capac¬ 
ity  of  the  lungs,  expressed  by  the  number  of  cubic  ir.ches 
of  air  which  can  be  forcibly  exhaled  after  a  full  inspiration. 
—  v.  force,  Physiol .,  that  form  of  energy  which  is  mani¬ 
fested  in  the  phenomena  of  life,  esp.  when  regarded  as 
distinct  from  other  forces  of  nature  (mechanical,  chemi¬ 
cal,  etc.).  The  vital  forces,  according  to  Cope,  are  nerve 
force  ( neurism ),  grow  th  force  (bat Inn  ism),  and  thought 
force  (phrenism),  all  under  the  direction  and  control  of  the 
vital  principle.  Cf .  life,  3.  —  v.  functions.  Physiol,  those 
functions  of  the  body  on  which  life  is  diiectly  depends nt, 
as  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  digestion,  etc.T  v.  principle, 
an  immaterial  force,  to  which  when  present  in  organiz  ed 
matter  the  functions  peculiar  to  living  beings  have  been 
ascribed.  — v.  spirit.  See  spirit,  1  (2).  —  v.  statistics,  sta¬ 
tistics  respecting  the  duration  of  life  and  the  circum¬ 
stances  affecting  its  duration  in  a  community.  —  v.  tripod. 
Physiol.  =  TRIPOD  OF  LIFE. 

Vi'tal  ism  ( vi'tSl-Yz’m),  n.  Biol.  The  doctrine  that  the  (unc¬ 
tions  of  a  living  organism  are  due  to  a  vital  principle  or  force 
distinct  from  physical  forces.  —  vi'tal-ls'tlc  (-Ts'tTk),  a. 
vi'tal  ist  (-1st),  n.  A  believer  in  vitalism.  Cf.  physicist,  3. 
vi-tal'i-ty  (vi-tXl'Y-tY),  n.  [L.  vita  litas :  cf.  F.  vita  life.'] 
State  or  quality  of  being  vital ;  specif.  :  a  Vital  force  or 
animation  ;  the  principle  of  life  ;  as,  the  vitality  of  eggs, 
b  Power  of  enduring  or  continuing  ;  as,  the  vitality  of 
slang,  c  Quality  of  being  lifelike  ;  lifelikeness.  Rare. 
Vi'tal-ize  (vi'tal-iz),  v.  1.  ;  -ized  (-izd) ;  -iz'ing  (-iz'Yng). 
[Cf.  F.  viialiser.~\  To  endow  with  life,  or  vitality  ;  to  give 
life  to;  to  make  alive  ;  as,  vitalized  blood  ;  to  vitalize  the 
patriotism  of  a  people.  —  vi'tal-i  za'tion  (-Y-za'shi/n  ;  -I- 
za'slmn),  n.  —  Vi'tal-lz'er  (vi'tal-iz'er),  n. 

Vi'tals  (vl'tftlz),  7i.  pi.  1.  Organs  that  are  most  necessary 
for  life  ;  esp.,  the  heart,  lungs,  and  brain. 

2.  Hence  :  The  parts  essential  to  the  life,  health,  or  sound¬ 
ness  of  anything  ;  as,  the  vitals  of  a  state, 
vit  el  la'ri-an  (vYt'e-la'rY-an  ;  115),  a.  Zool.  Pertaining 
to  a  vitellarium. 

vit  el-la'ri-um  (-fim),  n.  ;  pi.  -ria  (-a).  [NL.  See  vitel- 
lus.]  Zool.  In  many  flatworms  and  rotifers,  a  modified 
part  of  the  ovary  which  produces  yolk-filled  cells  serving 
to  nourish  the  true  eggs  ;  —  disting,  from  germavium. 
vit  el  lig'e  nous  (-lij'e-m/s),  a.  [vitellus  -}-  -genous.'] 
Zool.  Producing  yolk;  — designating,  specif.,  certain  cells 
formed  in  the  ovaries  of  many  insects,  and  supposed  to 
supply  nutriment  to  the  developing  ova. 
vi-tel'lin  (vY-tSl'Yn;  vi-),n.  [Cf.  F  .vitelline.  See  vitellus.] 
Physiol.  Chem.  a  A  protein  in  the  yolk  of  egg,  formerly 
regarded  as  a  globulin,  flow  as  a  nucleoalbumin  ;  — called 
specif,  ovovitellin.  As  ordinarily  prepared  it  contains  lec¬ 
ithin.  b  Any  of  several  related  substances  in  the  seeds 
of  plants,  in  the  crystalline  lens,  etc. 
vi-tel'line  (-Yn),  a.  [L.  vitellus  the  yolk  of  an  egg.]  Em - 
bjn/ol.  <fr  Zool.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  yolk  of  an  egg. 
vitelline  artery,  Embryol.,  in  vertebrate  embryos,  an  artery 
arising  from  the  aorta,  or  one  of  the  aortic  trunks  of  the 
embryo,  and  distributed  by  numerous  branches  over  the 
yolk  sac.  There  are  usually  two  main  vitelline  arteries. 
Cf.  vitelline  veins.  —  v.  duct.  Embryol.,  the  duct  by 
w'hicli  the  yolk  sac  or  umbilical  vesicle  remains  connected 
with  the  alimentary  tract.  — v.  gland.  Zool.  =  vitella¬ 
rium.  —  v.  membrane,  Embryol.,  a  membrane  inclosing  the 
egg  proper  and  corresponding  to  the  cell  wall  of  an  ordi¬ 
nary  cell ;  —  so  called  because  in  the  hen’s  egg  it  is  repre¬ 
sented  by  the  membrane  inclosing  the  ball  of  yolk.  In 
many  invertebrates  it  is  not  present  until  the  egg  is  fer¬ 
tilized,  but  is  then  immediately  secreted  by  the  egg,  thus 
preventing  other  spermatozoa  from  entering.  —  v.  veins, 
Embrvol.,  in  vertebrate  embryos,  the  veins  which  return 
the  blood  from  the  yolk  sac  or  umbilical  vesicle  to  the 
heart,  or  later  to  the  portal  vein,  of  the  embryo.  In  mam¬ 
mals  their  function  of  bringing  nutriment  to  the  embryo 
is  soon  superseded  by  that  of  tlie  umbilical  veins  or  vein, 
vi-tel'lus  (-ms),  n.  [L.,  the  yolk  of  an  egg.]  Embryol. 
The  yolk  of  an  egg.  Also,  in  older  usage,  when  yolk  and 
protoplasm  were  not  clearly  distinguished,  the  entire  cell 
contents  of  an  egg  cell.  See  yolk. 

Vi'tex  (vi'tSks),  n.  [L.,  the  chaste  tree.]  Bot.  A  large 
genus  of  verbenaceous  shrubs  and  trees  having  divided 
leaves  and  forking  cymes  of  small  flowers  with  a  short  tube 
and  bilabiate  limb.  The  species  are  widely  distributed  in 
warm  regions.  Several,  as  V.  agnus-caslus,  the  chaste  tree, 
are  cultivated.  Many  yield  valuable  timber. 


visioun.  visiun.  +  vision. 

vi-ai'ta  (vf-se'tii),  n.  [Sp.,  vis¬ 
it.]  R.C.Ch.  A  village  nr  out¬ 
lying  district,  ecclesiastically 
dependent  on  the  parish  church 
of  its  largest  neighbor  and  vis¬ 
ited  by  its  minister  or  priest ;  a 
clerical  outpost, 
visitacioun.  +  visitation. 

Vis  i-tan'dine  ( vYz'T-t&n'dYn  : 
-den),  ii.  R.  C.  Ch.  A  nun  of 
the  Order  of  the  Visitation  of 
Our  Lady  ;  —  the  French  name, 
vis'i-ta-tive  (vYz'T-ti-tlv),  a. 
Of  or  pertaining  to  visitation, 
vls'i-ta  tor  (-ta/t?r),  n.  [LL.] 
R.  C.  Ch.  An  official  visitor, 
vi-site'  (vt-zet'),  n.  [F.  See 
visit,  n.]  A  cape  or  short  cloak 
of  silk  or  lace  formerly  worn  by 
women  in  summer, 
vis'it-er.  Var.  of  visitor. 
vis'it-ment.  n.  Visitation.  Obs. 
via  i-to'ri-al,  a.  Visitatorial, 
vls'i-tresa  i  vYz'Y-trSs),  n.  A  fe¬ 
male  visitor.  Rare. 
vl'sive  (vI'sYv),  a.  [Cf.  F.  visif, 


LL.  visit* m*.]  Visual.  Obs. 

||  vis  me  di-ca'trix  na-tu'r® 
(medO-ka'trlkB).  [NL.]  The 
healing  power  of  nature. 

IjviB  mor'tu-a.  [L.]  Mech 
Dead  force  ;  force  not  produc¬ 
ing  motion.  [of  ijisnaoa. I 
vis-na'ga  ( vts-nii'gd;  1-13).  Var.  | 
vis'ne  (vls'ne),  w.  [Kuss.  rish- 
nya  cherry.]  A  kind  of  cherry 
brandy  containing  tent  wine, 
visne  (ven;  ve'nt),  ».  [OF. 
visnd,  risen!*,  neighborhood, LL. 
ricinatus,  fr.  L.  riciuus  neigh¬ 
boring,  a  neighbor.  See  vicini¬ 
ty.]  L  a  ?/*.  Vicinage  :  venue. 
See  venue,  3  a.  Obsoles. 
vis'no-my  ( vYz'nfi-mT).  Obs.  or 
Scot.  &  dial,  for  physiognomy. 
vi'eon  (vT's/Jn),r».,  vison  weasel. 
[F.  orNL.  rt>ow.]  The  Ameri¬ 
can  mink. 

vi'sor,  n.  [L.  or  LL.]  A  mes¬ 
senger  sent  to  view  or  spy  a 
thing:  a  spy.  Obs.  [-less. I 
vis'or-less,  viz'or-less,  a.  Seel 
visorne.  n.  [See  visor.]  A  mask; 


visor.  Obs.  Scot. 

vi'so-ry  (v  I's  fi-r  I),  a.  [L.  vt- 
i/ere,  visum,  to  see.], Visual.  Obs. 
Vis'pe-red  (ves'p  S-rSd),  n. 
[Avestan  lispe  ratavo ,  lit.,  all 
the  chiefs.]  See  Avesta. 

||  via  pre'aer-va'trix  (pr?z/5r- 
va'trlKS).  [NL.]  Preserving 
power  or  force. 

ViSB.  +  WISE.  [WKIGHTvl 

vias.  ?i.  [See  vis  a  weight.]  Seel 

visa  +  FISH,  VICE. 

visaabil.  +  visible. 
vl98e.  vice. 

visse,  v.  t.  [Cf.  visie  to  look 
at.]  To  view.  Obs.  Scot. 
vissere.  +  fisher. 
visaill,  r.  t.  =  wrixle,  to  ex¬ 
change.  Ohs.  Scot. 

viat.  wist,  form  of  wit,  v. 
vis'taed  (vYs'tod),  a.  Having 
or  forming  a  vista.  Rare 

||  vis  ta-men'te  (ves/tii-im''n'ta), 
fiflv.  Also  via'to  (ves'to).  [It.] 
Verv  quickly. 

vts'ta-acope.  n.  [vista  -f  -scope.] 
A  camera-obscura  apparatus 


raised  in  the  air  by  kites  and  I 

viewed  from  the  ground  hv  a 
field  glass,  used  lor  observing 
distant  objects,  etc. 
via'to  (vYs'to),  n.  [See  vista.] 
A  vista  :  a  prospect.  Obs. 
Vi8-tu'li-an  (v  I  s-t  fl'l  Y-d  n),  a. 
[From  the  river  Vistula.']  Eth- 
nol.  In  Deniker’s  classification, 
designating  a  fair,  mesoeephal- 
ie,  short  race  including  many 
ut  tin-  Poles  nml  Kashoubs. 
via'u-al-ly^/ff/r.  of  visual. 
vi  suel'  (ve'zwgl'),  n.  [F.  type 
visuel  visual  type.]  Psychol.  = 
VISUALIZE!!.  *  [ Obs.  I 

vi-su'ri-en-cy,  n.  Beholding. | 

II  vis  vi'tae.  or  ||  via  vi-ta'lia- 
[L.]  Vital  force, 
vit.  +  wit. 

||  vi  ta  bre'via.  ara/  lon'ga. 

=  ARS  LONGA,  VITA  BREVIS, 
vi'ta-graph  (vT'td-graf ).  v.  [L. 
vita  life  -f  -graj/h.)  A  cine¬ 
matograph.  [•]•  VICTUAL.  | 

vitail.  vitaile.  vitaill.  vitaille.  i 
vitalller.  f  VICTUALER. 


vitaillou8,  a.  [From  ME.  vi¬ 

taille  victuals.  See  victual.] 
Serving  for  food.  Obs. 
vi-tal'ic  (vT-t&l'Yk),  a.  Vital.  R. 
vi'tal-ly,  ad v.  of  vital. 
vi'tal-ness.  w.  See  -ness. 

II  vi'tam  im-pen'de-re  ve'ro. 
[L  ]  To  devote  one’s  life  to  the 
truth.  Juvenal  (IV.  91). 

vi'ta-acope  (yi'td-skop),  n.  [L. 
vita  life  -I-  F.  -scope.]  A  cine¬ 
matograph. 

Svi'ta  aVne  lit'te  ria  mors  eat. 

L.]  Life  without  literature  is 
leath. 

vi-ta'tion  (vT-ta'shun).  n.  [L. 
vitatio.)  Evitation.  Obs. 
vi'ta-tive-nesa  (vl'to-tYv-nSs), 
ii.  Phrenol.  Love  of  life, 
vite  (vet),  adv.  [F.]  Music. 
Quickly  ;  lively, 
vitel.  Abbr.  Vitellus  (L.. yolk), 
vit'eld  Ohs.  p.  p.  of  victual. 
vit'el  er.  +  victualer. 
vit'el-la-ry  (vYt'a-llt-rl),  a.  [See 
vitellus.]  .Biol.  Vitelline  R. 
vi-tel'lo-geno  (vl-t51'd-j8n;  vY-)t 


n.  [Cf.  F.  cellule  vitelloi/hne. 

See  vitellus;  -gen.]  Zool. 
A  vitellarium. 

vit  el-log'e-noua  (v  Y  t'2-1  8  j'6- 
nfia),  a.  =  vn  elligenous. 
vi-tePlo-in-tea'ti-nal.  a.  Em - 
hryol.  Pertaining  to  the  intes¬ 
tine  and  yolk  sac  ;  — designat¬ 
ing  the  vitelline  duct, 
vi-tel'loae  (vY-tfil'Oa  ;  vYt'c-lOe), 
n.  [rife/ Jin  +  -ose.]  Physiol. 
A  proteose  formed  in  diges¬ 
tion  and  hydrolysis  of  vitcllin. 
Vi'tharr  (ve'Unir).  n.  |  Icel. 

Norse  Myth.  One  of 
the  2Esir.  a  son  of  Odin,  who 
avenges  his  parent  by  slaying 
Fenris  at  Ragnarok 
vithele.  +  fiddle. 
vi'ti-a-ble  (vYsh'Y-d-b’l),  a.  Cor¬ 
ruptible.  Obs. 

vi'ti-al  (vYah'Y-dl),  a.  fL.  n- 
tium  fault.]  Vicious.  Obs. 
Vi'ti-an  (ve't?-<In).  Var.  of 
Fuian.  [ated.  Obs.  I 

vi'ti-ate  (vYah'Y-ftt),  a.  Viti-| 


food  foot  *  out,  oil ;  chair  ;  go  ;  sing,  iijk  ;  fhen,  thin  ;  nature,  verdure  (250) ;  K  =  ch  in  G.  icli,  ach  (144) ;  boN ;  yet ;  zh  =  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Guide. 
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Vl'ti-ate  (vYsli'Y-at),  v.  t.;  vi'ti-at'ed  (-at'Sd) ;  vi'ti-at'ing 
(-at'Yng).  [L.  vitiatus ,  p.  p.  of  vitiare  to  vitiate,  fr.  vitium 
a  fault,  vice.  See  vice  a  fault.]  1.  To  make  vicious, 
faulty,  or  defective  ;  to  injure  the  substance  or  quality  of; 
to  contaminate  ;  spoil  ;  corrupt ;  as,  exaggeration  vitiates 
a  style  of  writing;  sewer  gas  vitiates  the  air. 

2.  To  render  ineffective,  either  wholly  or  in  part;  to  de¬ 
stroy  the  validity  or  force  of,  as  of  an  instrument  or  trans¬ 
action  ;  to  invalidate  ;  as,  fraud  vitiates  a  contract. 

Vi'ti-at'ed  (-at'Sd),  p.  a.  Made  vicious,  defective,  inef¬ 
fective,  etc. ;  contaminated  ;  invalidated. 

Syn.  —  See  corrupt. 

Vi  ti-a'tion  (-a'slrnn),  n.  [L.  vitiatio.]  Act  of  vitiating, 
or  state  of  being  vitiated  ;  as  :  a  Depravation  ;  corruption  ; 
as,  the  vitiation  of  the  blood.  “  The  vitiation  that  breeds 
evil  acts.”  G.  Eliot,  b  Invalidation,  as  of  a  contract. 

vit'i-CUl'ture  (vit'Y-kiil'^ur),  n.  [L.  vitis  vine  -j-  E-  cul¬ 
ture.]  The  cultivation  of  the  vine  ;  grape  growing.  — 
viti-cul'tur-al  (  kul'tur-ai),  a.  —  vit'i-cul'tur-ist,  n. 

Viti-li'gO  (vit'Y-li'go),  n.  [L.,  a  kind  of  tetter.]  Med.  A 
skin  disease,  most  common  in  negroes,  consisting  in  the  de¬ 
velopment  on  various  parts  of  the  body  of  smooth,  milk- 
white  spots,  due  to  disappearance  of  the  natural  pigment. 

Vi'ti-OS'i-ty  (vYsh'Y-5s'Y-tT),  n.;pl.  -ities  (-tTz).  [L.  vili- 

o.sitas.  See  vicious.]  Viciousness ;  depravity;  also,  an 
act  of  depravity. 

The  perverseness  and  vitiosity  of  man’s  will.  South. 

Vi'tis  (vi'tTs),  ?i.  [L.,  a  vine.]  Bot.  A  large  genus  of 

climbing  shrubs,  the  grapevines,  typifying  the  family  Vi- 
tacese.  They  have  simple  or  lobed  leaves  and  small  polyg- 
amously  dioecious  flowers,  the  petals  united  in  a  cap  that 
falls  away  entire  from  the  hypogynous  disk.  See  grape,  2. 

Vit'rage  (vYt/raj;  F.  ve'trazh'),  n.  [F.,  prop.,  glazing, 
glass  window.]  A  curtain  of  light  and  translucent  mate¬ 
rial  intended  to  be  secured  directly  to  the  woodwork  of  a 
French  casement  window  or  a  glazed  door. 

Vit're  O-den'tine  (vYt're-i-dSn'tYn),  n.  [L.  vitreusoi  glass 
-f-  E.  dentine.]  Anat.  A  form  of  dentine  characterized  by 
its  extreme  hardness.  — vit  re-O-den'ti-nal  (-tT-nal),  a. 

vit're-ous  (vYt're-ws),  a.  [L.  vitreus ,  fr.  vitrum  glass.] 

1.  Resembling  glass  ;  colorless  or  transparent  like  glass  ; 
glassy ;  as,  vitreous  rocks. 

2.  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  derived  from,  glass. 

vitreous  body.  Anat.  See  vitreous  humor,  below.—  v.  copper, 
chalcocite.  —  v.  electricity,  electricity  of  the  kind  excited 
by  rubbing  glass  with  silk  ;  positive  electricity.  See  elec¬ 
tricity,  1 ;  positive  electricity.  —  v.  fusion,  gradual  fusion 
not  showing  a  sharp  melting  point.  —  v.  humor  or  humour, 
Anat.)  the  clear  colorless  transparent  jelly  which  fills  the 
posterior  chamber  of  the  eyeball  (see  eye,  1).  It  is  inclosed 
bv  a  delicate  membrane,  the  hyaloid  membrane.  In  the 
adult  it  is  nearly  homogeneous,  but  in  the  fetus  is  pervaded 
by  fibers  with  minute  nuclei  at  their  points  of  junction.  — 
v.  silver,  Min . ,  argentite.  —  v.  sponge,  a  glass  sponge. 

vi-tres'cent  (vY-trgs'ent),  a.  [See  vitreous  ;  -escent.] 
Capable  of  being  formed  into  glass;  tending  to  become 
glass.  —  vi-tres'cence  (-ens),  n. 

Vi-tres'ci-ble  (-Y-b’l),  a.  [Cf.  F.  vitrescible.]  Capable  of 
becoming  glassy,  or  glass  ;  verifiable. 

vit'ric  (vYt'rik),  a.  [L.  vitrum  glass.]  Of  the  nature  and 
quality  of  glass  ;  glasslike  ;  —  disting,  from  ceramic. 

Vit'rics  (vTt'rYks),  n.  [See  vitric.]  1.  The  art  or  study 
of  the  manufacture  and  decoration  of  glassware. 

2.  pi.  Articles  of  glassware  ;  glassware  in  general. 

vit  ri-fac'ture  (-rT-fak'^ur),  n.  [L.  vitrum  glass  -f-  facere, 
factum ,  to  make.]  Manufacture  of  glass  and  glassware. 

Vit  rl-fi-ca'tion  (-fY-ka'slmn),  n.  [Cf.  F.  vitrification.  See 
vitrify.]  Act,  art,  or  process,  of  vitrifying  ;  state  of  be¬ 
ing  vitrified.  Also,  a  vitrified  body. 

Vit'ri-form  (vYt'rY-f6rm),  a.  [L.  vitrum  glass  +  E.  -form.] 
Having  the  form  or  appearance  of  glass  ;  glasslike. 

Vit'ri-ly  (-fi),  v.  t. ;  vit'ri-fied  (-fid);  vit'ri-fy'ing  (-fi/- 
Tng).  [F.  vitrifier ;  L.  vitrum  glass  -ficare  to  make. 
See  vitreous;  -fy.]  To  convert  into,  or  cause  to  resem¬ 
ble,  glass  or  a  glassy  substance,  by  heat  and  fusion. 

Vit'ri-fy,  v.  i.  To  become  glass  ;  to  be  converted  into  glass. 

Vi  tri'na  (vY-tri'nd),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  L.  vitrum  glass.]  Zool. 
A  genus  of  pulmonate  land  snails  having  a 
very  thin  translucent  spiral  shell  with  a  large 
aperture.  —  vit'ri-noid  (vYt'rY-noid),  a. 

Vit'rine  (vYt'rYn),  n.  [F.]  A  glass  show  case 
for  displaying  fine  wares,  specimens,  etc. 

Vit'ri-ol  (vYt'rY-Sl),  n.  [ME.  vitriole ,  F.  vitriol;  Unipida).  x  2 
cf.  Pr.  vitriol ,  vetriol ,  It.  vitriuolo  ;  fr.  L.  vitreolus  of  glass, 
dim.  of  vitreus  vitreous.  See  vitreous.]  1.  Chem.  a  A 
sulphate  of  any  one  of  various  metals,  as  copper  (blue  vit¬ 
riol),  iron  (green  vitriol),  zinc  (white  vitriol),  etc.  So  called 
on  account  of  the  glassy  appearance  or  luster  of  many  of 
these  salts,  b  Oil  of  vitriol.  See  sulphuric  acid  b. 

2.  Hence,  anything  likened  to  vitriol  as  caustic. 

lie  bears  the  vitriol  of  solitude  well.  Emerson. 


Vitrina  (  I”. 


vit'rl-Ol  (vYt/rY-izl),  v.  t. ;  -oled  (-i/ld)  or  -olled  ;  -ol-ing 
or  -ol-ling.  [From  vitriol,  ».]  1.  Metal.  To  dip  in  di¬ 

lute  sulphuric  acid  ;  to  pickle. 

2  =  vitriolize,  v.  /.,  2.  Colloq. 

Vit'ri-O-Iate  (-6-lat),  v.  t. ;  vit'bi-o-lat'ed  (-lat'gd) ;  vit'- 
ri-o-lat'ing  (-lat'Yng).  Old  Chem.  a  To  convert  into,  or 
change  to,  a  vitriol  ;  to  make  into  sulphuric  acid  or  a  sul¬ 
phate.  b  To  subject  to  the  action  of,  or  impregnate  with, 
vitriol.  —  vit'ri-o-la'tion  (-la'slmn),  n. 

Vit  ri-Ol'iC  (-51'Tk),  a.  [Cf.  F.  vitriolique.]  Of  or  pertain¬ 
ing  to  vitriol ;  derived  from,  or  resembling,  vitriol ;  hence, 
caustic  ;  biting  ;  as,  a  vitriolic  temper  ;  a  vitriolic  pen. 
vitriolic  acid.  Old  Chem .,  sulphuric  acid, 
vit'ri  ol-ize  (vYt/rY-wl-iz),  v.  t.;  -ized  (-Izd);  -iz'ing  (-iz'Yng). 
[Cf.  F.  vitriol iser.]  1.  To  vitriolate. 

2.  To  injure  (a  person)  with  vitriol,  or  sulphuric  acid,  as 
by  throwing  it  upon  the  face  to  disfigure  it. 

—  vit'ri-ol-iz'a-ble  (-Iz'd-b’l),  a.  —  vit'ri  ol-Lza'tion  (-Y- 
za'sh&n  ;  -i-za'slmn),  n.  —  vit'ri-ol-iz'er  (-iz'er),  n. 

Vit'ro-di-tri'na  (vYt'ro-de-tre'nd),  n.  [It.  vetro  di  ti'ina 
glass  of  lace.]  A  kind  of  Venetian  glass  or  glassware  in 
which  white  threads  are  embedded  in  transparent  glass 
with  a  lacelike  or  netlike  effect.  Cf.  millefiori. 

Vi  tru'vi-an  (vY-troo'vi-dn),  a.  Of  or  pert,  to  Marcus  Vi¬ 
truvius  Pollio,  a  Roman  architect  of  the  age  of  Augustus, 
whose  works  had  great  _ 
influence  in  the  Renais¬ 
sance.  Cf.  Palladian 
Vitruvian  scroll,  Arch.,  a 
scroll  of  convolved  undu¬ 
lations,  esp.  in  friezes  of  ,...  „  c _ „ 

the  composite  order.  Vitruvian  Scroll 

vit'ta  (vit'd),  7i. ;  pi.  -tje  (-e).  [L.  vitla  ribbon,  fillet.] 

1.  Class.  Antiq.  A  headband  or  fillet. 

2.  Bot.  One  of  the  oil  tubes  in  the  fruits  of  umbellifers. 
They  occur  commonly  in  the  grooves  between  the  ridges, 
and  their  number  ana  position  vary  greatly,  affording  im¬ 
portant  diagnostic  characters  in  this  group. 

3.  Zool.  A  stripe  of  color. 

Vit-ta'rl-a  (vi-ta'rY-d;  115),  7 1.  [NL.]  Bot.  A  genus  of 

tropical  polypodiaceous  ferns  known  as  grass  ferns  from 
their  narrow  grasslike  fronds.  They  have  the  linear  mar¬ 
ginal  sori  in  continuous  lines.  Most  of  the  species  are 
epiphytic.  V.  lineata  occurs  on  palmettos  in  Florida, 
vit'tate  (vYt'at),  a.  [L.  vittatus  bound  with  a  fillet,  fr. 
villa  fillet.]  1.  Bot.  Bearing  or  containing  vittae. 

2.  Bot.  c£*  Zool.  Striped  longitudinally. 

Vit'U-lar  (vYt[u-ldr)  1  a.  [L.  vitulus  a  calf.]  Vet.  Pertain- 
vit'u  la  ry  (-la-rY)  i  ing  to  a  calf  or  to  calving  ;  vituliue. 

vitular  apoplexy,  apoplexy  of  cows  occurring  at  calving. 
vit'U-line  (viru-lin  ;  -lYn  ;  277),  a.  [L.  vilulinus ,  fr.  Viln¬ 
ius  a  calf.  See  veal.]  Of,  pert,  to,  or  like,  a  calf  or  veal, 
vi-tu'per-a-ble  (vl-tu'per-a-b’l),  a.  [L.  vituperabilis :  cf. 
F.  vitupSrable.]  Liable  to  or  deserving  vituperation, 
vi-tu'per-ate  (vi-tu'per-at),  v.  t. ;  -at'ed  (-at'Sd) ;  -at'ing 
(-at'ing).  [L.  viluperatus ,  p.  p.  of  vituperare  to  blame, 
vituperate  ;  prob.  fr.  vitium  a  fault  -j- parare  to  prepare. 
See  vice  a  fault ;  pare,  v.  t.]  T6  abuse  in  word6  ;  to  cen¬ 
sure  severely  or  abusively  ;  to  berate. 

Vi  tu  per-a'tion  (-a'shftn),  n.  [L.  viluperatio :  cf.  OF.  vi¬ 
tuperation.  See  vituperate.]  Act  of  vituperating  ;  wordy 
abuse;  severe  censure  ;  railing. 

When  a  man  becomes  untractable  and  inaccessible  by  fierce¬ 
ness  and  pride,  then  vituperation  comes  upon  him  Donne. 

Syn.  —  See  abuse. _ 

Vi-tU'per-a-tive  (-tu'per-a-tYv),  a.  Uttering  censure  ;  con¬ 
taining,  or  characterized  by,  wordy  abuse  ;  scolding  ;  abu¬ 
sive  ;  railing.  —  vi-tu'per-a-tive-iy,  adv. 

||  vi'va  (ve'va),  interj.  [It.]  Lit.,  (long)  live  ;  — an  excla¬ 
mation  expressing  good  will,  well  wishing,  etc.  —  n.  The 
word  viva  as  a  shout  or  salute. 

||  vi-va'ce  (ve-va'cha),  a.  &  adv.  [It.]  Music.  Brisk  ;  vi¬ 
vacious  ;  with  spirit ;  —  used  as  a  direction, 
vi-va'cious  (vi-va'shfts  ;  vY- ;  277),  a.  [L.  vivax,  - acis ,  fr. 
vivere  to  live.  See  vivid.]  1.  Having  vigorous  powers  of 
life  ;  tenacious  of  life  ;  long-lived.  Archaic.  Fuller. 
2.  Lively  in  temper  or  conduct ;  sprightly  ;  as,  a  vivacious 
poet.  “  Vivacious  nonsense.”  V.  Knox. 

Syn.  —  Sprightly,  active,  animated,  sportive,  gay,  merry, 
jocund,  light-hearted.  See  lively. 

—  vi-va'cious-ly,  adv.  —  vi-va'cious-ness,  n 

vi-vac'i-ty  (-ySs'T-tY),  n.  ;  pl.  -ties  (-tYz).  [L.  vivacitas: 

cf.  F.  vivacite.]  1.  Quality  or  state  of  being  vivacious  ; 
specif.  :  a  Vital  force  ;  natural  vigor ;  also,  tenacity  of 
life;  longevity.  Obs.  Fuller,  b  Animation;  sprightliness ; 
as,  the  vivacity  of  a  discourse  ;  a  lady  of  great  vivacity. 

2.  A  vivacious  act  or  expression. 

Syn.  —  Liveliness,  gayety,  sprightliness. 

II  vFvan'dier'  (ve'vaN'dyaO,  n.  [OF.  &  F.  vivandier ,  fr. 
LL.  vivanda ,  vivenda ,  provisions.  Cf.  viand.]  In  Con¬ 
tinental  armies,  esp.  the  French,  a  sutler. 


vLvaiVdi&re'  (ve'vaN'dySr'),  n.  [F.,  fern,  of  OF.  &  F 
vivandier.  See  vfvandikr.]  Formerly,  in  Continental 
armies,  esp.  in  the  French  army,  a  woman  accompanying 
troops,  who  sold  provisions  and  liquor  to  the  soldiers ;  a 
female  sutler. 

U  vi  vant' (ve/vaN'),?!.  [F.,  p.  pr.,  living.]  In  mort,  bridge, 
and  similar  games,  the  partner  of  dummy. 

Vi  va'ri  urn  (vi-va'rY-wm),  n. ;  pi.  E.  -riums  (-wmz),  L. 
-ria  (-a).  [L.,  fr.  vivarius  belonging  to  living  creatures, 

fr.  virus  alive,  living.  See  vivid.]  A  place  arranged  for 
keeping  or  raising  animals,  more  usually  one  for  terrestrial 
or  partly  terrestrial  animals,  as  disting,  from  an  aquarium. 
||  vi'va  VO'C©  (vl'vd  vo'8e).  [L.]  By  word  of  mouth  ;  oral¬ 
ly  ;  as,  viva-voce  voting. 

Vi-ver'ra  (vl-vgr'a;  vY-),  n.  [L.,  a  ferret.]  Zool.  The 
typical  genus  of  Viverridae,  or  civets,  formerly  extensive, 
but  now  restricted  to  the  common  African  civet  (K.  civet- 
ta)  and  closely  allied  species. 

Vi-ver'ri  da  i-Y-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.]  Zool.  A  large  family 
of  small  or  medium-sized  catlike  carnivores  of  Asia  and 
Africa,  including  the  civets  in  a  broad  sense.  They  are 
mostly  long-bodied  and  short-legged  and  provided  with 
glands  secreting  civet  or  a  similar  scent.  Besides  the  true 
civets  (subfamily  Viv'er-ri'nas  fvYv'er-I'ue]),  the  genets, 
linsangs,  foussa,  binturong,  palm  civets,  and  mongooses 
are  included.  —  vi-ver'ri-form  (vl-vSr'i-fSrm  ;  vi-),  a. 

Vi  ver'rine  (-Ill  ;  -ill ;  183),  a.  Of  or  pert,  to  the  Viverri¬ 
dae,  or  civet  family.  —  n.  A  civet ;  one  of  the  Viverridae. 
viverrine  cat,  the  fishing  cat.  —  v.  otter,  a  fish-eating  mam¬ 
mal  ( Cynogale  bennetti)  of  Sumatra,  Borneo,  and  the  Malay 
Peninsula,  resembling  an  otter,  but  of  the  civet  family, 
vives  (vlvz),  n.  [OF.  vires,  F.  avives  (cf.  Sp.  abivas ,  adi- 
ras ),  fr.  Ar .ad-dhiba.  Cf.  avives,  fives  vives.]  Far.  Inflam¬ 
matory  swelling  of  the  submaxillary  glands  of  a  horse. 
Viv'i-an  (vYv'T-an),  Viv'i-en  (-2n),  n.  [OF.  Vivienne,  T’m- 
ane ;  perh.  orig.  a  mistake  for  Niniane ,  of  Celtic  origin.] 

1  Fern.  prop.  name.  F.  Vivieime  (ve'vyen') ;  It.  Vivia- 
na  (ve-vy’a'nii). 

2.  In  Arthurian  legend,  the  mistress  of  Merlin  ;  —  also 
called  Lady  of  the  Lake  (which  see,  under  lady).  Tenny¬ 
son  introduces  her  into  his  poem  “Merlin  and  Vivien,” 
in  the  “  Idylls  of  the  King.” 

Viv'i  an  ite  (vYv'Y-ftn-It),  n .  [After  the  English  mineralo¬ 
gist  J.  G.  Vivian.]  Min.  A  hydrous  ferrous  phosphate, 
Fe3(P04)2'8H20,  colorless  when  unaltered,  or  blue  to 
green,  growing  darker  on  exposure.  It  occurs  in  mono- 
clinic  crystals,  also  fibrous,  massive,  and  earthy.  H .,  1.6-2. 
Sp.  gr.,  2.58-2.68. 

Viv'id  (viv'Yd),  a.  [L.  vividus ,  fr.  vivere  to  live  ;  akin  to 
virus  living.  See  quick,  a. ;  cf.  revive,  viand,  victual, 
vital.]  1.  Having  the  appearance  of  vigorous  life  or 
freshness  ;  animated  ;  spirited  ;  clear  ;  fresh  ;  lively  ;  as,  a 
vivid  sketch  or  portrait  ;  esp.,  of  colors,  brilliant ;  intense  ; 
bright ;  as,  a  cloak  of  vivid  red  ;  the  vivid  lightning. 

2.  Producing,  or  tending  tcf  produce,  distinct  and  lifelike 
mental  images  ;  as,  a  vivid  description  or  phrase. 

3.  Acting  with  distinctness  and  force  ;  lively  ;  active  ;  — 
said  esp.  of  a  mental  faculty ;  as,  a  vivid  imagination. 
Syn.  —  Clear,  strong,  striking,  lively.  See  graphic. 

—  viv'id  ly,  adv.  —  viv'id  ness,  n. 

Vi-vil'i-cate  (vI-vYf'Y-kat),  v.  1.;  -cat'ed  (-kat'Sd);  -cat'ing 
(-kat'Yng).  [L.  vivificatus ,  p.  p.  of  vivificare.  See  vivi¬ 
fy.]  1.  To  give  life  to;  to  animate  ;  revive;  vivify.  Bare. 
God  viviji cates  and  actuates  the  whole  world.  Dr.  B.  More. 

2  Chem.  To  bring  back  to  the  metallic  form,  as  from  an 
oxide  or  solution  ;  to  reduce.  Obs. 

viv'i-fi-ca'tion  (vYv'T-fY-ka'shftn),  n.  [L.  vivificalio :  cf. 
F.  vivification.]  \.  Act  of  vivifying,  or  state  of  being  viv¬ 
ified  ;  restoration  of  life  ;  revival. 

2.  Physiol.  One  of  the  changes  of  assimilation,  in  which 

proteid  matter  which  has  been  transformed,  and  made  a 
part  of  the  tissue  or  tissue  cells,  is  endowed  with  life,  and 
thus  enabled  to  manifest  the  phenomena  of  irritability, 
contractility,  etc.  McKendrick. 

3.  Chem.  Act  or  process  of  vivificating.  Obs. 
viv'i-fy  (vYv'Y-fi),  v.  t. ;  viv'i-fied  (-fid) ;  viv'i-fy'ing  (-fp- 

Yng).  [F.  vivifier ,  L.  vivificare.  See  vivid,  -fy  ;  cf.  vivif- 
icate.]  To  endue  with  life  ;  to  quicken  ;  animate, 
viv'i  fy,  v.  i.  To  impart  life  ;  to  quicken.  Rare. 

Vi  vip'a-ra  (vI-vYp'd-ra),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  L.  vivipara ,  fem. 
sing,  of  viviparus  viviparous.]  Zool.  A  widely  distributed 
genus  of  fresh-water  tienioglossate  gastropods  having  a 
turbinate  operculate  shell,  winch  is  usually  green  and  more 
or  less  banded  with  brown.  The  young  are  born  alive  and 
with  a  well-developed  shell.  The  genus  is  the  type  of  a 
family,  Vivl-par'i-dae  (vYv^-pSr'I-de). 

Viv^-par'i-ty  (vYv'i-p5r'Y-tY),  7i.  1.  Biol.  State  or  quality 

of  being  viviparous. 

2.  Bot.  a  The  development  of  separable  vegetative  shoots 
upon  or  among  the  reproductive  organs  of  a  plantv  as  in 


vl'ti-a/tor  ( vish'T-a'tSr),  n.  [L.] 

One  that  vitiates. 
vitT-ce'tum  (vTt'T-se'ttfm),  n. 
[NL.,  irreg.  fr.  L.  vitis  v  ine  ]  A 
growth  or  plantation  of  vines, 
vi-tic'o-lous  (vl-nk'o-las),  a. 
[L.  vitis  vine  +  E.  -colons.'] 
Hot.  8c  Zool.  Growing  or  living 
on  the  grapevine, 
vi-tic'u  lose  (-fi-los),  a.  [L.  m- 
ticula ,  dim.  of  vitis  vine.]  Bot. 
Snrnientope.  Rare.  [turist.l 
vit'i-cul'tur-al-ist,  n.  A  viticul-| 
vi-tif'er-ous  (vT-tTf'?r-t7s),  a. 
[L.  vitifer.]  Bearing  vines.  Ohs. 
vitd-gin'e-oua  (vtPY-jln'P-iTs), 
a.  [L.  vitigineus.]  Produced  by 
the  vine.  Obs. 

[|  vi'ti-is  ne'mo  si'ne  nas'cl- 

tur  (vYsh'Ms).  fL.]  No  one  is 
born  without  faults. 

Horace  ( Satires ,  I.  iii.  68). 
vi-til'i-gate  (vT-tTl'I-gat),  v.  i. 
To  litigate  ;  to  carp.  Obs. 
vitq-li-goi'  de-a  (vTt/,r-lT-goi'dP- 
a),  n.  [NL.  ;  L.  xatiliyo  a  kind 
of  tetter  +  Gr.  elSo?  form.] 
Med.  =  XANTHOMA, 
vtt'i-ltt'i-gate  (-lft'Y-g5t),  v.  i 
[L.  vitilitigare  to  quarrel  dis¬ 
gracefully  ;  vitium  vice  +  liti- 
gare  to  quarrel.]  To  litigate  cav¬ 
il  ou sly  or  vexntiously.  Obs.  — 
vit  1-llt'i-ga'tion  (-ga'ehwn),  n. 
Ohs. 

vlt'l-li-tig'ious  (-lY-tYj'tfs),  a. 
Given  to  vitilitigating.  Obs. 


vi/ti-ose/'  ^vYsh'Y-os'  ;  see  -ose), 

a.  [L.  riffo-nM*.]  Vicious.  Obs. 

vi'tious,  vi'tious-ly,  vl  'tious- 
ness.  etc.  Obsoles.  vara,  of  vi¬ 
cious,  etc. 

vitius.  +  vicious,  [vetiver.  | 
vit'i-vert  ( vYt'Y-vOrt).  Var.  of| 
vit'ler.  -f  vrt’TUALER. 
vi'tre,  n.  [OF.,  F.,  a  pane  of 
glass]  Glass.  Obs. 
vit're  al  (v  Y  t'r  C-<1 1),  a.  Vit¬ 
reous  ;  glassy.  Ohs.  [  Obs.  I 
vit're-an  (.-an),  a.  =  vitreous.  | 
vi-trel'la  (vY-tr51'a),  n.  [NL., 
dim.  of  L.  vitrum  glass.]  Zool. 
A  retinophore. 

vit  re-o-e-lec'tric,  a.  [See  vit¬ 
reous  ;  electric.]  Physics. 
Electrically  positive.  See  posi¬ 
tive  ELECTRICITY, 
vit/re-o-graph  ( vYt'rf'-C-graf  ),w . 
[L.  vitreus  of  glass  -|-  E.  -graph.] 
A  writing  or  printing,  esp.  pho¬ 
tographic,  on  glass. 
vit  re-08'i-ty  (-5s'Y-tY),  n.  State 
or  quality  of  being  vitreous. 
vit're-ouB-nesa,  ?/.  See -ness. 
vi-tre8'cen-cy(vY-tr6s'fn-sY),  n. 
Vitrescence. 

vit're-nm  (vYt'r6-?7m),  n.  [NL., 
fr.  L.  vitreus  glassy.]  Anat.  The 
vitreous  humor. 

vlt  rl-fac'tion  (v  Yt'rl-f  Hk'- 
shitn),  n.  [Cf.  vitrification.] 
V  itrification. 

vit'rl-fl^a-ble  ( vYt'rY-fT^d-h’D.a. 
See  -ahle.  -  vlt  ri-fl  a-bU'i-ty 
(-bYl'Y-tY),  n. 


vl-trif'i-ca-ble^Y-trYf'Y-kd-b’l), 

a.  Verifiable.  Obs. 
vl-trlf'i-cate  (-kat  ;  vYt'rY-fY- 
kat),  r.  t.  To  vitrify.  Obs. 
vit'ri-fied  (vlt'rY-fld),  pret.  if 
p.  j>.  of  vit  r-i  f  y.  —  vitrified 
fort  or  wall,  ancient  masonry 
remains,  apparently  of  defen¬ 
sive  works,  found  esp.  in  Scot¬ 
land,  Ireland.  France,  and  Ger¬ 
many,  the  siliceous  stones  of 
w  hich  have  been  converted  into 
a  hard  glasslike  material  by  the 
action  of  fire,  whether  inten¬ 
tionally  or  not  is  uncertain, 
vit'rine  (vYt'rYn),  a.  =  vitre¬ 
ous.  Obs  Iriolated.  RareA 

vit'ri-o-late  (-rY-o-lat),  a.  V it- 1 
vit'ri-o-late,  n.  Old  Chem.  A 
sulphate.  [a.  Vitriolic.  | 

vit'ri-o-line  (vYt'rY-6-lYn;  -lYn),  I 
vit'ri-ol-ous  (vYt'rY-ul-us  ;  vYP- 
rY-51'ris),  a.  [Cf.  OF.  vitrioleux.] 
Vitriolic  Obs. 

vit'rite  (vYt'rTt),  n.  [L.  vitrum 
glass.]  A  difficultly  fusible  glass 
used  as  an  electric  insulator, 
vit'ro-phyre  (vYt'rO-fTr),  n.  [L. 
vitrum  glass  -V  E.  -phyre.]  Pe- 
trog.  Porphvritic  glassy  rock. 
—  vit/ro-phy'ric  (-fY'rYk),  a. 
vi-trose'  (vY-trds'),  a.  Vitreous 
Obs.  [Glass.  Obs.  | 

vlt'rum  (vYt'r  u  m),  n.  [L.]| 
vittallar.  +  victualer. 
vittelour.  +  victualer. 
vit'ter-ing.  vit'ter-ly.  wit¬ 
tering,  WITTERLY. 


vit'ting.  +  WITTING. 

vit'tle  ( vYr’l).  Obs.  or  Scot  & 
dial.  var.  of  victual 
vit'ty.  f  witty.  [Dial.  Eng. \ 
vit'ty  (vYt'Y).  Var  of  kitty.  | 
vit'u-late  (vYrtl-lat),  v.  i.  [L 
vitulam.]  To  rejoice  ;  celebrate. 
Obs.  —  vit'u-la'tion  (-la'shSn), 
n.  Obs. 

vi-tu'per-a^or  (-a'^r),  n.  [L.] 
One  who  vituperates  or  reviles, 
vitupere,  v.  t.  [F.  vituptrer. j 
To  vituperate  ;  objurgate.  Obs. 
vitupere,  n.  Vituperation.  Obs 
vi  tu  pe'ri-ous  (vY^-pe'rY-jTs), 
a.  Vituperative; shameful.  Obs. 
—  vi  tu-pe'ri-ou8-ly,  adv. 
vi-tu'per-y  (vl-tn'pSri),  n. 
Vituperation.  Obs. 

▼i  u'va  (vf-oo'va),  n.  [Pg., 
widow.]  A  California  rock  fish 
(Sebastodes  oralis)  of  a  reddish 
olivaceous  color  writh  small 
black  spots  on  the  dorsal  fins, 
viv.  Abbr.  Music.  Vivace. 

||  vi  va-ci8'8i-mo(ve/va-ches's?- 
mo),  a.  8f  adv.  [It.]  Music. 
Very  lively  or  vivacious. 

|  vi'vant  rex  et  re-gi'na  [L.] 
Long  live  the  king  and  queen, 
vi'va-ry  ( \  T'vd-rY),  n.;  pi.-  ri  es 
(-rYz).  A  vivarium. 

II  vi'vat(vl'vttt;  f.  ve'va').  [L. 
&  F.]  Lit.,  may  he  or  she  live  ; 
hurrah :  a  viva,  [live  the  queen.  | 
II  vi'vat  re-gi'na.  [1,.]  Long  I 
II yHva t  re  b  p  u'b  1  i-c  a  ( rez- 
Long  live 


pfib'lY-ka). 


pi 

[L.J 


the  republic.  [the  king.) 

||  vi'vat  rex.  [L.]  Long  live  | 
viv'da  (vYv'da).  Var  of  vifda. 
vive.  -f  five. 

vive  (viv),  a  [L.  virus:  cf.  F 
vif.  See  vivid.]  a  Lively; 
living ;  hence,  forcible.  Obs. 
b  Lifelike  ;  vivid.  Scot 
||  vive  (vev).  [F.,  subjunctive 
sing  pres.  fr.  virre  to  live,  L. 
vivere.]  Long  live,  that  is,  suc¬ 
cess  to;  as  in  vive  le  roi  — vive'- 
ly,  adv.  Obs.  or  Scot. 

[I  vive'  la  ba7ga' telle'  (vev'  la 
M'giPtPl').  [F.]  Long  live  tri¬ 
fles  or  frivolity. 

||  vive'  la  reine'  (ran').  [F.] 

Long  live  the  queen. 

II  vive'  la  r^  pu  blique' (ra'pii'- 
blek').  [F  J  Long  live  the 
republic. 

||  v  i  v  e'  l’e  m'p  e-r  e  u  r'  (l  a  n'- 
prOr').  [F.]  Long  live  the  em¬ 
peror. 

jj  vive'  le  roi'  (15  rwa').  [F.] 
Long  live  the  king 
||  vive  Fim'p^  ra'trlce'  (lftN'- 
pa'rn'trcs').  [F.]  Long  live  the 
empress. 

I|  vi've  me'mor  le'thi  nr  le'ti. 

[L.]  Live  mindful  of  death. 

Persius  (V.  ],53). 
vi'ven-cy  (vT'vfn-sY),  n.  [L. 
virens ,  p.  pr.  of  vivere  to  live.] 
State  of  being  alive;  being.  Obs. 
viver,  n.  [OF.  vivre,  F.  tire. 
Cf.  vveevf.r,  WI,VER.]  The  sea 
dragon.  Obs. 


vi'ver  (ve'v5r),  n.  Early  Eng¬ 
lish  Law  A  fish  pond, 
vivere,  n.  [OF  &  F.  vivier.]  = 
vi  vary  Obs. 

||  vi've-re  sat  vin'ce-re.  [L.] 

To  conquer  is  to  live  enough, 
vi'vers  (ve'vfrz),  n.  pi.  [F. 


nvres,  pi 
live.]  V 

trl 


pl.  of  vivre,  orig.,  to 
ictuals  ;  food.  Scot. 
vi've  ut  vi'vas.  [L.]  Live 
that  you  may  live. 

Il  vi've,  va'le.  [L.]  Live,  fare¬ 
well  !  Horace  ( Epis .,  I.,  vi.  67). 
Viv'i-an  (vYv'Y-dn),  n  [F.  Vi¬ 
vien.]  Mnsc.  prop.  name.  F. 
Vivien  (ve'vy&N')  ;  G  Vivian 
ve'v5-an). 


vi'vi-da  vis  (vYv'Y-dd).  [L.] 
lively  or  living  force; — from  the 
phrase  vivid  a  vis  animi  (lively 
force  of  soul).  Lucretius  (I.  72). 
vi-vid'i-ty  (v  Y-v  Yd'Y-t  Y),  n. 
1.  Vividness.  Rare. 

2-  Vitality.  Obs. 
vi-vif'ic  ( vl-vYf'Yk),  vi-vif'i-cal 
(-Y-kdl),  a.  [Cf.  F.  vivifique ,  L. 
rivificus.  See  vivify.]  Vivify¬ 
ing;  reviving;  enlivening.  Rare. 
vi-vif'i-cate  (vT-vYf'Y-kflt),  a. 
Brought  to  life.  Obs. 
vi-vif'i-ca-tive(vT-vYf'Y-kS-tYv), 
a.  Able  or  tending  to  vivify  ; 
vivifying.  Rare.  [ Obs. I 

vi-vif'i-cent  (-si*nt),  a.  Vivific. 
viv'i-fl'er  ( vYv'Y-fT'5r),  n.  One 
that  vivifies. 

Vi-vip'a-ra  (vT-vYp'd-ra),  n.  pl. 
[NL.]  The  mammals.  Obs. 


ale,  senate,  efire,  am,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofa ;  eve,  event,  find,  recent,  maker ;  ice,  ill ;  old,  Sbey,  orb,  6dd,  sSft,  connect ;  use,  unite,  Urn,  Up,  circus,  menu  ; 

U  Foreign  Word,  f  Obsolete  Variant  of.  +  combined  with.  =  equttla. 


VIVIPAROUS 
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the  proliferous  flower  clusters  of  some  agaves,  the  growth 
of  bulblets  in  the  flower  cluster  of  an  onion,  etc.  b  The 
germination  of  an  embryo  before  the  fall  of  the  seed. 
Vl-vip'a  rous  (vi-vTp'd-rws),  a.  [L.  viviparus  ;  vivus  alive 
-Tparere  to  bear,  bring  forth.]  1.  Producing  living  young 
(instead  of  eggs)  from  within  the  body,  as  nearly  all  mam¬ 
mals,  many  reptiles,  and  a  few  fishes  ;  — opposed  to  ovipa¬ 
rous.  The  distinction  is  not  fundamental,  as  viviparous 
animals  also  produce  eggs,  but  these  develop  (and,  if  pro¬ 
vided  with  a  shell  or  membrane,  hatch)  within  the  parent’s 
body,  instead  of  after  being  laid.  Cf.  ovoviviparous 

2.  Hot.  a  Germinating  while  still  attached  to  the  parent 
plant,  as  the  seed  of  the  mangrove,  b  Proliferous, 
viviparous  shell,  any  snail  of  the  family  Viviparidae.  * 

—  vi-vip'a-rous-ly,  adv.  —  vi-vip'a  rous-ness,  n. 
viv  i  sect'  ( vi  v'T-s€kt' ;  vtv'i-sSkfc),  v.  t.  ;  viv'i-sect^ed  ; 
viv'i-sect'ing.  To  perform  vivisection  on  ;  to  dissect  alive’, 
viv  i  sect',  v.  i.  To  practice  vivisection, 
viv'i-sec'tion  (-sSk'sliwn),  n.  [L.  vivus  alive  -f-  E.  sec¬ 
tion:  cf.  F.  vivisection.  See  vivid  ;  section.]  The  dissec¬ 
tion  of,  or  operation  on,  a  living  animal,  for  physiological 
or  pathological  investigation.  —  viv  i  sec'tion-al  (-al),  a. 
ViV'i-SGC'tion-ist,  n.  One  who  practices  or  advocates  viv¬ 
isection  ;  a  vivisector. 

Vix'en  (vlk's’n),  n.  [Dial,  form  of  fixen ,  fr.  AS.  fyxen, 
fern,  of  fox.  See  fox.]  1.  A  she-fox. 

2-  A  shrewish  ill-tempered  person ;  —  formerly  used  of 
either  sex,  now  only  of  a  woman. 

She  was  a  vixen  when  she  went  to  school.  Shak. 
vlx'en-ish,  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  vixen  ;  resembling  a 
vixen  ;  ill-tempered  ;  shrewish, 
vix'en  ly,  (I.  Like  a  vixen;  vixenish, 
vlz'ard  (vTz'drd),  n.  [See  visor.]  Mask  ;  visor.  Archaic. 

To  mislead  and  betray  them  under  the  vizard  of  law.  Milton. 
vi-zier' (Ni-zer' ;  vlz'yer;  277),  n.  Also  vi-zir' (vY-zer'). 
[Turk,  vezlr  (Sr.  Ar.),  or  Ar.  wezxr,  ivazir,  prop.,  a  bearer 
of  burdens,  porter,  fr.  icazara  to  bear  a  burden :  cf.  F. 
vizir ,  visir.  Cf.  alguazil.]  A  high  executive  officer  of  va¬ 
rious  Mohammedan  countries,  esp.  of  the  Turkish  empire  ; 
a  minister  or  councilor  of  state.  Cf.  grand  vizier. 
vi  zier'ate  (-at),  n.  Also  vizir 'ate.  [Cf  F.  vizir  at.']  The 
office,  dignity,  or  authority  of  a  vizier, 
vi-zier'i-al  (vT-zer'Y-dl),  vi  zir'i  al,  a.  [Cf.  F.  vizirial .] 
Of,  pert,  to,  or  issued  by,  a  vizier. 

Vlei  (fla  ;  fil),  n.  [Prob.  fr.  D.  valid  valley.  See  valley.] 
Low-lying  land  where  water  collects  in  the  wet  season  ;  a 
marsh  ;  a  temporary  lake.  So.  A frica. 

Vo  and-ze'ia  (v5/3n<l-ze'yd),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Malagasy  voand- 
zou.]  Bot.  A  genus  of  tropical  fabaceous  plants.  The 
only  species,  V.  xi/bterranea,  is  a  creeping  herb  with  trifo- 
liolate  leaves  and  small  axillary  flowers  of  two  kinds,  the 
fertile  ones  being  cleistogamous.  The  edible  1-seeded  pod 
ripens  beneath  the  ground  like  the  peanut.  It  is  known 
as  the  Bambara  groundnut  or  Madagascar  peanut. 
VO'ca-ble  (vo'kd-b’l ;  v5k'd-X  n.  [L.  vocabulum  an  appel¬ 
lation,  designation,  name,  fr.  vocare  to  call,  akin  to  vox, 
vocis ,  a  voice,  a  word  :  cf.  F.  vocable.  See  voice.]  A 
w  ord  ;  term  ;  name  ;  specif.,  a  word  regarded  as  composed 
of  certain  sounds  or  letters,  without  regard  to  its  meaning. 

Swamped  ...  in  a  tide  of  ingenious  vocables.  Carl] de. 
VO-cab'U-la-ry  (v$-kiU>'u-la-iT),  n.  ;  pi.  -RIES  (-riz).  [LL. 
v oca bul avium ,  vocabularius :  cf.  F .  vocabulaire.  See  voca- 
ble. ]  1.  A  list  or  collection  of  words,  usually  alphabeti¬ 

cally  arranged  and  explained  or  defined  ;  a  dictionary  or 
lexicon,  either  of  a  whole  language,  a  single  work  or  au¬ 
thor,  a  branch  of  science,  or  the  like  ;  a  wordbook. 

2.  A  sum  or  stock  of  words  employed  by  a  language, 
people,  class,  individual,  or  the  like  ;  scope  of  language. 

Ilis  vocabulary  seems  to  have  been  no  larger  than  was  neces¬ 
sary  for  the  transaction  of  business.  Macaulay 

Syn.  —  See  diction. 

vo-cab'u-li3t  (-list),  n.  [Cf.  F.  vocabulisle .]  1.  The 

writer  or  maker  of  a  vocabulary  ;  a  lexicographer. 

2.  A  lexicon  ;  vocabulary.  Obs. 

VO'cal  (vo'kdl),  a.  [L.  vocal  is ,  fr.  vox,  vocis,  voice:  cf.  F. 
vocal.  See  voice  ;  cf.  vowel.]  1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the 
voice  or  speech  ;  having  voice  ;  endowed  with  utterance  ; 
full  of  voice,  or  voices  ;  as,  vocal  expression. 

To  hill  or  valley,  fountain,  or  fresh  shade, 

Made  vocal  by  my  song.  _  Milton. 

2  Uttered  or  modulated  by  the  voice  ;  oral  ;  voiced  ;  as, 
vocal  melody  ;  vocal  prayer.  “  Vocal  worship.”  Milton. 

3.  Phon.  a  Consisting  of,  or  characterized  by,  voice,  or 
tone  produced  in  the  larynx  ;  voiced  ;  sonant ;  intonated. 
Cf.  voiced,  2.  b  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  vowel ;  having  the 
character  of  a  vowel ;  vowel. 

vocal  bands,  vocal  cords.  —  v.  chink,  the  glottis.  —  v.  cords, 
Anal.,  either  of  two  pairs  of  folds  of  mucous  membrane 
which  project  into  the  cavity  of  the  larynx.  Their  free 
edges  are  toward  the  middle  line  and  extend  dorsoven- 
trally.  The  upper  pair  (superior,  or  false,  vocal  cordu)  are 
thick  and  are  not  directly  concerned  in  the  production  of 
voice.  They  inclose  the  superior  thyro-arytenoid  liga¬ 
ments.  The  lower  pair  (Inferior,  or  true,  vocal  cords)  in¬ 
close  the  inferior  thyro-arytenoid  ligaments,  and  extend 
from  the  inside  surface  of  the  thyroid  cartilage  near  the 
median  line  to  the  vocal  processes  (or  angles  of  the  base)  of 
the  arytenoid  cartilages.  The  passage  of  the  breath  between 


Vi-vip'a-rus  ixT-vip'd-rQs), 
lyn.  of 


[NL*f  Zobl.  Syn.  of  Vivipara 
(genus  of  gastropods), 
vlvi-sec'tor  (viv'I-sSk'tPr),  n. 
One  who  practices  vivisection, 
vlv  i-sec-to'ri-um  (-s  5  k-t  fi'r  Y- 
fimj  201),  n.  [NL.]  A  place  for 
performance  of  vivisections, 
viv  i-sep'ul  ture  ( vYv'Y-sCp'wl- 
(pr  ;  -se-puKtPr),  n.  [L.  virus 
alive  +  E.  sepulture.]  Act  or 

rraetiee  of  burving  alive. 

vi'vit  post  fu'ne-ra  vlr'tus. 
[L.J  Virtue  survives  death, 
vl'vo  (ve'vo),  a.  lit.,  alive, 
lively.]  Music.  =  vivace. 
vivre.  n.  [F.  rirrd.)  Her.  A 
bnrrulet  or  cotise  dancette.  Obs. 
U  vi'vum  va'di-um.  ILL.]  Law. 
=  LIVING  PLEDGE. 

||  vix  (vYks),  adv,  [L.]  Scarcely, 
vix'en.  a.  Vixenish.  Rare. 

||  vix-e're  for'tes  an'te  A'ga- 
mem'no-na  (Hg'd-mfcm'nfi-nd), 
[L.]  brave  men  lived  before 
Agamemnon. 

Horace  {  Odes ,  IV.  ix.  25). 
vl-yel'la  flan'nel  (vY-yPl'd).  A 
soft,  all-wool,  twilled  flannel  ot 
fine  quality,  used  for  waists, 
wrappers,  etc 


viz.  Abhr.  Videlicet  (L.,  name¬ 

ly  :  to  wit). 

vi'za-ment  (vT'zd-m^nt).  Obs. 
corrupt,  of  advisement. 
viz'ard-ed.  a.  Wearing  a  viz¬ 
ard  ;  masked. 

viz-ca'cha.  Var.  of  viscacha. 
II  v  i-zier'-a-ze  m',  vi-zir'-a- 
zem'  (vY-zer/d-z5mr),  n.  [Turk. 
vtzir-a'zem  greater  or  greatest 
vizier  ]  A  grand  vizier, 
vi-zier'ship,  vi-zir'ship.  n.  See 
-shi i*.  [of  visor,  etc. I 

viz'or,  viz'or-less,  etc.  Vars.  | 
vizrea.  n.  Viceroy  Obs. 
vizroi.  vizroy.  d*  viceroy. 
viz'y.  Var.  of  visib,  n.  Scot. 
vl.  Abhr.  Music.  Violin, 
vl-.  For  various  forms  begin¬ 
ning  vl-,  see  forms  in  kl-  or  -UL-. 
V.  L.  or  v.  1.  Abbr.  Vice  Lieu¬ 
tenant  ;  Masonic,  vraie  lumiere 
(F.,  true  light)  ;  varia  lectio  (L., 
variant  reading). 

Vlach  (vlftk),  a.  Sr  n.  [SeeWAL- 

laciiian.]  =  Wallachian. 

vlaie.  =  vlei. 

vlanck.  d*  wlonk. 

vlank'er  (vlftnk'?r).  Var.  of 

FLANKER,  a  spark. 

vleau.  Obs.  pret.  of  flow. 


the  edges  of  these  folds  when  drawn  tense  and  approxi¬ 
mated  together  produces  the  voice.  See  Guide  lo  Pron.,  § 
29.  —  vocal  fremitus,  Med.,  the  perceptible  vibration  of  the 
chest  wall  produced  by  transmission  of  the  sonorous  vi¬ 
brations  in  vocalization.  —  v.  lips,  vocal  cords.  —  v.  music, 
music  made  by,  or  prepared  for,  the  human  voice,  with  or 
without  accompaniment;  —  disting.  from  instrumental  mu¬ 
sic.  —  v.  resonance,  Med.,  the  sound  transmitted  to  the  ear 
when  auscultation  is  made  while  the  patient  is  speaking. 

VO'cal  (vo'kdl),  n.  [Cf.  F.  vocal,  L.  vocalis.  See  vocax, 
a.]  Phon.  A  vocal  sound ;  specif. :  a  An  element  of 
speech,  consisting  of  pure  vocal  tone  ;  a  vowel  or  diph¬ 
thong  ;  a  tonic  ;  — disting.  from  subvocal  and  nonvocal. 
b  A  liquid  or  vowel-like  consonant,  as  l  or  n. 

VO-cal'ic  (vo-k51'Tk),  a.  [See  vocal,  n.  <{:  a.]  Of,  per¬ 
taining  to,  of  the  nature  of,  or  containing,  vowel  sounds. 

The  Gaelic  language  being  uncommonly  vocalic.  Scott. 

The  roca/u^nature  of  r.  J.  Peile 

VO'cal  Ism  (vo'kdl-Tz’m),  n.  1.  Exercise  of  the  vocal  or¬ 
gans  in  song  or  speech  ;  vocalization. 

2.  Phon.  a  A  vocalic  sound,  b  A  system  of  vowels. 

The  subject  of  my  book  is  the  vocalism  and  consonantism  of 

Old  English  or  Anglo-Saxon.  A.  L.  May  hew. 

VO'cal-ist,  ».  [Cf.  F.  vocalisle.]  A  singer,  or  vocal  mu¬ 
sician  ;  — in  distinction  from  instrumentalist. 

VO-cal'i-ty  (vo-kHl'T-tl),  n.  [Cf.  L.  vocalitas  euphony.] 
Quality  or  state  of  being  vocal  as,  the  vocality  of  a  sound. 

VO'cal-i-za'tion  (vo'kdl-Y-za'shdn ;  -i-za'slmu),  n.  Act  of 
vocalizing,  or  state  of  being  vocalized. 

VO'cal  ize  (vo'kdl-iz),  v.  t .;  -ized  (-izd) ;  -iz'ing  (-Iz'Tng). 
[Cf.  F.  vocaliser.]  1.  To  form  into  voice  ;  to  make  vocal 
or  sonant ;  to  give  intonation  or  resonance  to. 

2  To  change  into,  or  use  as,  a  vowel ;  as,  to  vocalize  w, 

3.  To  furnish  with  vowels  or  vowel  points,  as  in  Arabic. 

VO'cal-iZQ,  v.  i.  To  utter  vocal  sounds,  as  in  singing. 

vo-ca'tioil  (vo-ka'shttn),  n.  [L.  vocatio  a  bidding,  a  call¬ 
ing,  invitation,  fr.  vocare  to  call,  akin  to  vox,  vocis ,  voice  : 
cf.  F.  vocation.  See  vocal.]  1.  A  calling  ;  a  summons; 
a  call  ;  specif.  :  a  Convocation,  as  of  an  assembly.  Obs. 
b  A  calling  to  a  particular  state,  business,  or  profession. 

Not  having  the  vocation  of  poverty  to  scribble.  Dryden. 
C  TheoL  A  call  or  invitation  given  by  God  to  the  Christian 
life  or  to  some  particular  service  or  6tate,  as,  esp.,  that  of 
an  ecclesiastic  or  religious. 

2.  Regular  or  appropriate  employment ;  calling;  occupa¬ 
tion  ;  profession  ;  as,  to  change  one’s  vocation. 

Syn.  —  Vocation,  avocation,  hobby.  Vocation  denotes 
one’s  regular  calling  or  profession  ;  an  avocation  is  some¬ 
thing  w  hich  calls  one  away  from  one’s  ordinary  pursuits ; 
the  w  ord  commonly  suggests  a  subsidiary  or  minor  occu¬ 
pation,  and  its  employment  in  the  sense  of  vocation  is  con¬ 
trary  to  good  usage  ;  as,  “  men  not  contented  with  their 
own  vocations ”  {Hooker)',  “as  if  his  whole  vocation  were 
endless  imitation  ’’  (  Wordsworth)  ;  “  The  season  of  the  year 
brings  with  it  so  many  avocations  into  the  garden  .  .  .that 
I  have  little  or  no  leisure  for  the  quill  ”  ( Con  ner) ;  “  inter¬ 
rupted  eternally  with  these  petty  avocations ”  (Send) ;  “A 
comparatively  small  part  of  the  book  lias  to  do  with  the 
work  for  which  the  writer  will  be  remembered.  Much  of 
it  is  a  record  rather  of  his  avocations  and  secondary  en¬ 
thusiasms  ”  {Atlantic  Monthly).  A  hobby  is  a  favorite  avo¬ 
cation  ;  the  word  often  connotes  a  mildly  indulgent  atti¬ 
tude  towards  what  is  regarded  as  extreme  or  dispropor¬ 
tionate  ;  as,  “Yet  John  was  not  without  his  hobby.  The 
fiddle  relieved  his  vacant  hours  ”  {Lam b) ;  to  ride  one’s 
hobby  too  hard.  See  occupation. 

vo-ca'tion-al  (-dl),  a.  Of  or  pert,  to  vocation.  —  voca¬ 
tional  school,  a  school  the  main  purpose  of  which  is  to  pro¬ 
vide  training  for  the  occupations,  or  vocations,  whether 
in  the  professions,  commerce,  or  trades ;  a  trade  school. 
—  vo-ca'tion-al  ly,  adv. 

voc'a-tive  (v5k'a-tTv),  a.  [L.  vocativus ,  fr.  vocare  to  call.] 
Of  or  pertaining  to  calling  ;  used  in  calling  ;  specif., 
Gram.,  designating,  or  pertaining  to,  the  case  denoting 
that  which  is  addressed  ;  as,  Do  mine,  O  Lord. 

VOC'a-tive,  n.  [L.  vocativus  (sc.  casus)  :  cf.  F.  vocatif. ] 
Gram.  The  vocative  case,  or  a  word  in  that  case.  Also, 
the  relation  of  object  of  address  denoted  by  that  case. 

II  VO'OO  (vo'cha),  n.  [It.]  Voice.  —  vo'ce  di  pet'to  (de  pSt'to), 
chest  voice.  —  v.  di  tes'ta  (tSs'tii),  head  voice.  —  v.  mi'sta 
(me'sta),  mixed  voice.  —  v.  ve-la'ta  (va-la'ta),  veiled  voice. 
See  veil,  n.,  :i  fl. 

Vo'chy  (vo'kl),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  CaribrocAy,  name  of  one  spe¬ 
cies.]  Bot.  A  genus  of  South  American  trees  and  shrubs 
typifying  the  family  Vochyaceae.  They  have  handsome 
fragrant  flowers  with  a  single  stamen ;  the  w'ood  is  valu¬ 
able.  See  copaiye  wood. 

Voch'y-a'ce-aB  (vbk'T-a'se-e),  n.  pi.  [NL.]  Bot.  A  family 
of  South  American  trees  and  shrubs  (order  Geraniales), 
haring  large  irregular  flowers,  often  with  a  single  petal  or 
stamen,  and  a  3-angled  capsular  fruit.  Many  species  are 
resinous.  There  are  7  genera  and  about  130  species.  — 
voch'y-a'ceous  (-.shils),  a. 

vo'ci  cul'tur-al  ( vo/sT-kul'1iur-al),  a.  Of,  pertaining  to,  or 
used  in,  voice  training. 

vo-cil'er-ant  (vo-stf'er-ant),  a.  [L.  vociferans ,  p.  pr.] 
Crying  out  noisily  ;  clamorous.  — VO  cil'er-ance  (-(ins),  n. 

VO-cif'er-ant,  n.  One  who  is  vociferant. 

VO-cil'er-a«.e  (-at),  v.  i.  ;  -at'ed  (-at'gd) ;  -at'ing  (-at'Tng). 
[L.  vociferatus ,  p.  p.  of  vociferari  to  vociferate  ;  vox,  vocis, 


vledde  •  .flcfl,  pret.  of  flee. 
vleh  Oh«.  pret.  of  klf.e. 
vleih.  +  fly,  n.  (fleam. I 

v:em(vlem).  Dial  Eng.  var.of| 
vleoten.  fleet. 
vless.  d*  flesh 
vlexe.  d*  flax .  [Afnca.\ 

li  vley.  Var.  of  vle  i.  £o.| 
vlie  vlige.  fly. 

vlihte.  f  FLIGHT. 

V.  L.  0-  Abbr.  Volunteer  land 
order.  Australia 
vlod.  vlode.  +  flood. 
vlonke.  +  wlonk 
vluht.  +  FLIGHT, 
vly,  n.  [Cf.  vlei,  fly.]  1.  {pron. 
vl!)  A  creek.  iXew  )  ork  State. 
2.  {pron.  fla  :  flT)  Var.  of  vlei. 
South  A  frica. 

vm-.  vn-.  For  forms  beginning 
»*»//-  or  vn-,  see  forms  in  cm-,  ON-. 
V.  M.  D-  Abbr.  Veterinariae 
Medicines  Doctor  (L.,  Doctor 
of  Veterinary  Medicine), 
v.  n  Abbr.  Verb  neuter ;  vi- 
eario  nomine  (L.,  as  representa¬ 
tive  or  substitute).  [page). I 
vo-  Abbr.  Verso  (left-hand! 
vo.  voaman.  +  foe,  foeman. 
voar  (v6r),  n.  [Cf.  Icel.  ra>\] 
Spring  (of  the  year).  Scot. 


vo'a  van'ga  (v5'a  viin'gR). 
[  Malagasy!]  A  ruhiaceous  tree 
of  Madagascar  (  Can  <j  ueria 
madat/ascariensis) ;  also,  its  edi¬ 
ble  drupaceous  fruit, 
voc.  Abbr.  Vocative, 
vocab.  Abbr.  Vocabulary, 
vo-cab'u-la'tlon  (vd-k&b'u-lil'- 
shtfn),  n .  Selection  or  use  of 
words.  Rare. 

vo-ca'li-on  (v  6-k  a'l  Y-tfn),  n. 
[Prob.  fr.  vocal  +  -ion,  ns  in  ac- 
cordion. 1  Music.  A  developed 
kind  of  harmonium,  with  broad 
reeds  and  organlike  tone, 
vo'cal-ly,  aav.  of  vocal. 
vo'cal-ness,  n.  See  -ness. 
vocate.  d*  advocate. 
vo  'a-tiv.  Vocative.  Ref.  Sp. 
voche.  VOUCH. 

Vo-chi'8i-a.  Vo-chy'sl-a  (vfi- 
k Ysh'Y-d;  -kYs'Y-d).  [NL.  See 
Voohy.1  Bot.  Syns.  of  Vochy. 
Vo-chi  si-a'ce-ae,  Vo-chy/8i-a'- 
ce-se  (-a's &-§),n.pl.  [NL.]  Bot. 
Syns.  Of  VOCHYACEiE.  —  vo- 

chis  i-a'ceous.vo-chys'i-a'ceous 

(-sluts),  a. 

vo-cif'er-a/tor  (vfl-sYf'Pr-a't^r), 
n.  One  who  vociferates, 
vo-cif'er-ize  (-Iz),  v.  t.  tf  i.  To 


voice  -f-  a  derivative  of  ferre  to  bear.  See  voice  ;  bear  to 
carry.]  To  cry  out  loudly  or  violently;  to  bawl ;  clamor. 

VO-cil'er-ate  (vo-sll'er-at),  v.  t.  To  utter  with  a  loud  voice  ; 
to  shout  out. 

VO-cit  er-a'tion  (-a'slmn),  n.  [L.  vociferatio :  cf.  F.  vocife¬ 
ration.']  Act  of  vociferating  ;  outcry  ;  clamor. 

Violent  gesture  and  vociferation  naturally  shake  the  hearts  of 
the  ignorant.  Spectator. 

VO-Cil'er-OUS  (vo-stf'er-fis),  a.  [Cf.  F.  vocifere.]  Making 
a  loud  outcry;  clamorous  ;  noisy  ;  as,  vociferous  heralds. 
Syn.  — Noisy,  bawling,  brawling,  turbulent.  —  Vocifer¬ 
ous,  clamorous,  obstreperous,  blatant.  Vociferous  im¬ 
plies  a  loud  outcry ;  clamorous  suggests  urgent  or  per¬ 
sistent  vociferousiiess ;  obstreperous  commonly  adds  the 
implication  of  turbulence  or  unruliness ;  that  is  blatant 
which  is  offensively  loud  or  clamorous  ;  as,  “  watermen, 
fishwomen,  oysterwomen,  and  ...  all  the  vociferous  in¬ 
habitants  of  both  shores  ”  {Fielding) ;  “  I  will  be  .  .  .  more 
clamorous  than  a  parrot  against  rain”  {Shak.);  “the 
mingled  roar  of  obstreperous  merriment  ”  {Johnson)-  “  this 
peevishly  obstreperous  little  bell”  {Hawthorne)’,  “They 
were  heretics  of  the  blatant  sort,  loud-mouthed  and  shal¬ 
low-minded  ”  {Expositor).  See  talkative. 

—  vo-cif'er  ous-ly,  adv.  —  vo-cil'er-ous  ness,  n. 

VOd'ka  (vod'ka),  n.  [Russ.,  lit.,  little  water.]  A  Russian 
distilled  alcoholic  liquor  commonly  made  from  rye,  some¬ 
times  from  potatoes,  and  rarely  from  barley.  Sometimes, 
in  Russia,  any  kind  of  whisky,  brandy,  etc. 

vogue  (vog),  n.  [F.  vogue  a  rowing,  vogue,  fashion,  It. 
voga,  fr.  vogare  to  row,  to  sail  ;  cf.  Pr.  vogar ;  perh.  fr. 
OHG.  wagon  to  move,  and  akin  to  E.  way.  Cf.  way.] 

1.  The  way  or  fashion  of  people  at  any  period  ;  temporary 

mode,  custom,  or  practice  ;  style  ;  mode  ;  as,  a  word  now 
in  vogue.  “  Another  kind  of  vogue.”  Hawthorne. 

2.  Popular  repute  or  acceptation  for  a  time  ;  as,  a  custom 
that  had  a  great  vogue. 

3.  Common  report  ;  rumor.  Rare. 

Syn.  —  See  fashion. 

voice  (vois),  n.  [ME.  voice ,  vois ,  voys,  OF.  vois,  voiz ,  F. 
voix,  L.  vox,  vocis,  akin  to  vocare  to  call,  Gr.  eno<;  a  word, 
6^  a  voice,  Skr.  vac  to  say,  to  speak,  G.  erwahnen  to  men¬ 
tion.  Cf.  advocate,  adyowson,  avouch,  convoke,  epic, 
vocal,  vouch,  vowel.]  1.  Sound  uttered  by  the  mouth  of 
living  beings,  esp.  that  uttered  by  human  beings  in  speech 
or  song,  crying,  shouting,  etc.  ;  sound  thus  uttered  con¬ 
sidered  as  possessing  some  special  quality  or  character ; 
as,  the  human  voice ;  a  pleasant  voice;  a  manly  voice. 
Specif.,  vocal  sound  of  the  kind  or  quality  heard  in  the 
vowels  and  in  such  consonants  as  b,  v ,  d,  etc.;  sonant  or 
intonated  utterance  ;  tone  ;  —  distinguished  from  mere 
breath  sound  as  heard  in  f,  s,  sh,  etc.,  and  also  from 
whisper.  See  breath,  10  j  whisper.  Voice,  in  this  latter 
sense,  is  produced  by  action  of  the  vocal  cords,  not  like 
the  strings  of  a  stringed  instrument,  but  as  a  pair  of  mem¬ 
branous  lips  w  hich,  being  continually  forced  apart  by  the 
expired  breath,  and  continually  brought  together  again 
by  their  own  elasticity  and  muscular  tension,  break  the 
breath  current  into  a  series  ot  puffs,  or  pulses,  sufficiently 
rapid  to  cause  the  sensation  oi  tone.  The  power,  or  loud¬ 
ness,  of  such  a  tone  depends  on  the  force  of  the  separate 
pulses,  and  this  is  determined  by  the  pressure  of  the  ex¬ 
pired  air,  together  with  the  resistance  on  the  part  of  the 
vocal  cords.  Its  pitch  depends  on  the  number  of  pulses 
within  a  given  time,  that  is,  on  the  rapidity  of  their  suc¬ 
cession.  Cf.  5th  pitch,  12;  and  see  Guide  to  Pron.,  §  29.  Mate 
voices  are  divided  into  tenor,  barytone,  bass ;  female  voices 
into  soprano,  mezzo-soprano,  contralto.  Male  and  female 
voices  differ  chiefly  in  pitch,  the  lowest  female  tone  being 
an  octave  or  more  higher  than  the  low  est  male  voice,  and 
the  highest  female  tone  about  an  octave  above  that  of  the 
male ;  but  they  are  also  distinguished  by  their  quality, the 
female  voice  being  softer.  The  compass  of  the  human  voice 
is,  in  general,  about  three  octaves,  reaching  from  the  I)  of 
the  deep  bass  to  the  B  flat  of  the  upper  soprano,  but  an  in¬ 
dividual  voice  rarely  has  a  compass,  for  singing,  of  more 
than  two  octaves.  Voice  forms  thebasis  of  articulate  speed ■ , 
being  rendered  articulate  by  action  of  the  vocal  organs 
above  the  glottis.  It  is  possessed  by  all  animals  in  which  the 
lungs  and  larynx  (or  syrinx  in  the  case  of  birds)  exist,  but 
is  disting.  from  mechanical  noises,  as  stridulation,  etc., 
sometimes  called  voice.  Fishes  are  dumb,  as  far  as  true 
vocal  utterance  is  concerned,  though  they  sometimes  emit 
various  noisesfrom  their  throats(see  drumfish,  grunt,  //., 
3,  etc.).  The  general  name  for  the  voice  of  animals  is  cry, 
and  such  cries  are  given  many  distinctive  names,  according 
to  their  quality  ;  as,  bark,  bleat ,  bray,  gobble t  squeal,  trum¬ 
pet,  etc.  In  animals  other  than  man,  the  voice  reaches  its 
nighest  development  in  certain  birds,  as  the  singing  birds, 
the  parrot,  raven,  etc-  See  tenor,  5  a;  3d  bass,  2;  barytone, 
1;  contralto;  soprano;  mezzo-soprano;  2d  register,  7  a. 

Her  voice  was  ever  unit. 

Gentle,  and  low  ;  an  excellent  thing  in  woman.  Shak. 

2 .  The  faculty  or  powder  of  utterance  ;  speech  ;  utterance  ; 
as,  anger  gave  him  voice. 

3.  Any  sound  regarded  as,  or  likened  to,  vocal  utterance. 

The  floods  have  lifted  their  voice.  Ps.  xciii.  3. 

4.  Anything  likened  to  human  speech  as  an  instrument  or 

medium  of  expression  ;  also,  signification  of  feeling  or  opin¬ 
ion  through  a  medium  conceived  of  as  like  human  speech  ; 
as,  the  voice  of  the  people-,  the  voice  of  nature.  “  My 
voice  is  in  my  sword.”  Shak. 

I,  now  the  voice  of  the  recorded  law. 

Pronounce  a  sentence  on  your  brother’s  life.  Shak. 


vociferate.  R.  [ciferousness.  | 
vo-cifer-os'i-ty  (-fcs'Y-tY  ),n.V  o- 1 
vo'ci-tate,  r.  t.  [L.  vocitare :  cf. 
F.  (Rabelais)  rod  ter.]  Call.  Ohs. 
voc'u-lar  (v8k'ti-ldr),  a.  a  Of 
or  pert,  to  a  vocule.  b  Vocal.  R. 
voc  u-la'tion  (-1  a's  h  U  n),  n. 
Modulation  of  the  voice  in  pro¬ 
nunciation.  Obs.  or  R. 
voc'ule  (vSk'fll),  ri.  (L.  vocula, 
dim.  of  vox,  vocis,  voice.]  Phon. 
A  faint  sound  in  speech,  as  that 
heard  on  separating  the  lips  in 
pronouncing  p  or  b.  Rush. 

vod.  +  WOOD, 
vod'der.  +  fodder. 
vode.  food,  void. 
vodur.vodure.  +  voider. 
voe  (vo),  n.  [Cf.  Icel.  rdr/r.]  An 
inlet,  bay,  or  creek.  Orkney  Sr 
Shetland  Is. 

Vo-e'tian  (vfl-e'shrfn),  a.  Eccl. 
Hist.  Of  or  pert,  to  Gysbertus 
Voetius  (d.  i(i7f>),  professor  of 
theology  at  Utrecht,  a  Calvin- 
istic  opponent  of  Arminianism, 
Cocceianism,  and  Cartesianism. 
—  n.  A  follower  of  Voetius. 

I|  voetsac'  (fabt'erik'),  inter  j. 
Be  off  !  get  out  !  South  Africa. 
voful.  woeful. 


vo'ge-site  (vo'ge-slt),  w.  [G. 
voyesit,  fr.  Voyescn  the  Vosg<  s 
mountains.]  Petroy.  A  dark 
basic  rock  largely  of  hornblende 
and  augite  in  reciprocally  vary¬ 
ing  amounts,  together  with  or- 
thoclase,  and  commonly  in  nar¬ 
row  dikes  and  sheets, 
vo'gle  (vo'gT :  v5g'I),  a.  Proud; 
vain  ;  also,  elated  ;  merry.  Scot. 
—  n.  Vanity  :  pride.  Obs.  Scot. 
vo'gle  (vo'g’l),  n.  [See  vugg.] 
Mining.  =  vug. 

yo'glite  (vo'glit),  n.  [After  J. 
F.  1  oyl,  Gcr.  mineralogist.]  A 
green,  hydrous  carbonate  of 
uranium,  calcium,  and  copper. 

II  vogue'  la  ga  lore'  1  (vog7  la 
ga'lar').  [F.]  Lit.,  row  the  gal¬ 
ley;  let  us  pui  sue  our  point,  or 
keep  on,  whatever  may  nappen. 
Vo'gul  (v5'g<3bl),  n.  One  of  a 
Finno-Ugrian  tribe  of  the  north¬ 
ern  Ural  mountains,  short  of 
stature  and  often  with  blond 
tTaits.  They  are  hunters  and 
herdsmen  and  nominally  Chris¬ 
tians.  Also,  their  language  or 
any  dialect  of  it. —  a.  Designat¬ 
ing,  or  pert.  to,  a  group  ofUgric 
languages.  See  Finno-Ugric. 


food- foot  ■  out  oil ;  chair  ;  go  ;  sing,  igk  i  then,  thin;  nature,  ver<lure  (250) ;  K  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144) ;  boN  ;  yet;  zh  =  z  in  azure.  Number*  refer  to  §§  in  Guide. 
’  ’  ’  ’  ’  j'ull  explanations  of  Abbreviations,  Miens,  etc.,  Iiuiuedlntely  precede  the  Vocabulary. 
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6.  Wish,  choice,  or  opinion  more  or  less  formally  ex-  I 
pressed ;  as,  his  voice  was  for  war  ;  also,  the  right  to  ex¬ 
press  a  wish,  choice,  or  opinion ;  suffrage  ;  vote  ;  as,  to  ' 
have  no  voice  in  the  matter. 

6  Unverified  report;  rumor;  also,  fame;  reputation. 
Obs.  “  Whereof  the  common  voice  arose.”  Gower. 

7.  One  who  speaks  ;  a  speaker.  Rare.  Tennyson. 

8.  Gram.  Distinction  of  form  in  a  verb,  or  a  particular 
system  of  verbal  inflections,  to  indicate  the  relation  of  the 
subject  of  the  verb  to  the  action  which  the  verb  expresses  ; 
also,  the  relation  so  indicated.  The  Latin  has  diff  erent  in¬ 
flections  for  two  voices,  the  active  and  the  passive;  the 
Greek  has  three  voices,  active ,  middle ,  and  passive ,  the 
two  latter  having  identical  forms  in  some  tenses.  English 
verbs  are  inflected  only  for  the  active,  the  passive  being 
wholly  made  up  of  verbal  phrases  with  an  auxiliary. 

in  voice,  having  the  voice  in  good  condition,  as  for  singing. 

—  with  one  v.,  unanimously.  Acts  xix.  34. 

voice  (vois),  v.  t. ;  voiced  (voist) ;  voic'ino  (vois'Tng). 

1.  To  give  utterance  or  expression  to;  to  utter  ;  also,  to 
announce  ;  divulge ;  rumor  ;  as,  to  voice  the  sentiments  of 
the  nation. 

It  was  voiced  that  the  king  purposed  to  put  to  death  Edward 
Plantagenet  Bacon. 

2  Phon.  To  utter  with  sonant  or  vocal  tone  ;  to  pronounce 
with  voice.  See  voice,  n.,  1. 

3.  Music,  a  To  fit  for  producing  the  proper  sounds;  to 
regulate  the  tone  of ;  as,  to  voice  the  pipes  of  an  organ, 
b  To  write  the  voice  parts  of. 

4-  To  appoint  by  or  as  by  voting  ;  to  elect.  Obs.  Shak. 
voice,  v.  i.  To  speak  ;  csp.,  to  give  one’s  opinion  or  vote.  R. 
voiced  (voist),  a.  1.  a  Furnished  with  a  voice;  —  usually 
in  comb.;  as,  sweet-rorced.  b  Expressed  by  the  voice. 

2.  Phon.  Uttered  with  voice,  or  vocal  tone  ;  sonant ; 
vocal;  —  said  esp.  of  certain  consonants,  as  b ,  d,  g,  m,  etc., 
contrasted  with  others,  called  voiceless ,  pronounced  with¬ 
out  voice  or  vocal  tone,  as  p,  /,  k ,  etc.  See  Guide  to 
Pron .,  §  29. 

voice'ful  (vois'fdftl),  a.  Having  a  voice  or  vocal  quality  ; 
having  a  loud  voice  or  many  voices  ;  vocal ;  sounding. 
Beheld  the  Iliad  and  the  Odyssey 
Rise  to  the  swelling  of  the  roiceful  sea.  Coleridge. 
voice'less,  a.  1.  Having  no  voice,  utterance,  or  vote ; 
silent ;  mute  ;  dumb.  “A  most  voiceless  thought.”  Byron. 
2.  Phon.  Not  sounded  with  voice;  as,  a  t voiceless  conso¬ 
nant,  a  voiceless  glide;  surd.  Cf.  voiced,  rr.,  2. 

—  voice'less  ly,  adv.  —  voice'less  ness,  n. 

Voice  part.  Music.  A  melodic  part  for  one  voice  or  instru¬ 
ment  in  a  harmonic  or  concerted  composition. 

VOic'ing  (vois'Tng),  n.  Act  of  one  that  voices  ;  specif.  :  a 
Phon.  Act  of  making  vocal  or  giving  voice  to.  b  Regula¬ 
tion  of  the  tone  of  organ  pipes  to  secure  proper  power,  pitch, 
and  quality  ;  also,  the  resultant  tone  of  such  regulation, 
void  (void),  a.  [ME.  voide ,  OF.  volt,  voide ,  dial,  form  of 
vuit,  vuide,  F.  vide ,  fr.  (assumed)  LL.  vocitus ,  fr.  L.  vocare, 
an  old  form  of  vacare  to  be  empty,  or  a  kindred  word.  Cf. 
vacant,  avoid.]  1.  Containing  nothing  ;  empty;  vacant. 

The  earth  was  without  form,  and  void.  Gen.  i.  2. 

2.  Having  no  incumbent,  tenant,  holder,  or  the  like  ;  un¬ 
occupied  ;  vacant ;  —  said  of  offices  and  the  like. 

3.  Unoccupied  with  business,  work,  or  the  like  ;  unem¬ 
ployed  ;  idle  ;  leisure  ;  as,  void  hours.  Obs. 

4.  Of  a  person,  empty-headed  ;  foolish.  Obs. 

lie  is  voide  and  withoute  kunnynge.  Wychffe 
6.  Being  without ;  destitute  ;  wanting;  devoid;  —  usually 
with  of ;  as,  void  of  learning,  or  of  common  sense. 

A  conscience  void  of  offense  toward  God.  Acts  xxiv  16. 
6.  Not  producing  any  effect  ;  ineffectual  ;  vain  ;  useless. 

I  will  make  void  the  counsel  of  Judah.  Jer.  xix-  7. 
7-  Law.  a  Properly,  of  no  legal  force  or  effect  (and  hence 
incapable  of  confirmation  or  ratification) ;  null,  b  Improp¬ 
erly,  voidable.  Cf.  voidable,  2. 

Syn.  —  See  devoid. 

void  end,  Bowls.  an  end  in  which  neither  side  scores  a  cast. 

—  v.  of  course,  Astrol .,  separated  from,  and  not  forming  any 
aspect  with,  other  planets  ;  —  said  or  the  moon  ora  planet 
while  in  any  particular  sign.  —  v.  space,  Physics ,  a  vacuum. 

void,  n.  1.  That  which  is  void  ;  an  empty  or  unfilled 
space;  an  opening;  a  vacuum. 

Pride,  where  wit  fails,  steps  in  to  our  defense, 

And  fills  up  all  the  mighty  void  of  sense.  Pope 

2.  A  dish  or  course  eaten  just  before  leaving  the  table.  Obs. 

3.  Skat.  A  card  having  no  counting  value.  The  sevens, 
eights,  and  nines  are  voids. 

void,  v.  t.  ;  void'ed  ;  void'ino.  [OF.  voidier ,  vuidier ,  F. 
vuler.  See  void,  a.]  1.  To  make  or  leave  void,  vacant, 

or  empty  ;  to  clear  ;  also,  to  vacate  ;  leave;  as,  to  void  a 
table.  “  Void  anon  her  place.”  Chaucer. 

2  To  throw  or  send  out;  to  evacuate  ;  to  emit;  to  dis¬ 
charge  ;  as,  to  void  excrements. 

3.  To  send,  drive,  or  chase  away  ;  to  dismiss  ;  to  get  rid 
of;  to  do  away  with  ;  to  remove;  scatter;  destroy.  Obs. 

To  void  the  nightes  sorrow.  Lydgate- 

Her  helm  was  voided  from  her  head.  Lydgate. 

4.  To  render  void  ;  to  make  to  be  of  no  validity  or  effect; 

to  vacate;  annul;  nullify.  “After  they  had  voided  the 
obligation  of  the  oath.”  Bp.  Burnet. 

5.  To  avoid;  shun.  Obs.  or  Archaic. 

The  vengeance  of  this  victor  to  void.  Wars  qf  Alexander. 
void,  v.  i.  1.  To  go  away  or  out;  to  depart.  Obs.  or  Archaic. 


2.  To  have  an  evacuation  ;  also,  to  be  evacuated.  Rare. 

3.  To  become  void  or  vacant.  Obs. 

void'a-ble  (void'd-b’l),  a.  1.  Capable  of  being  voided. 

2.  Specif. :  Law.  Capable  of  being  avoided,  or  of  being  ad¬ 
judged  void,  invalid,  and  of  no  force;  capable  of  being  either 
avoided  or  confirmed.  A  voidable  contract  may  be  rati¬ 
fied  and  confirmed  ;  to  render  it  null,  it  must  be  avoided. 
VOid'ance  (-3ns),  n.  [Cf.  OF.  voidance ,  vuidance,  separa¬ 
tion,  departure,  emptying.]  1.  Act  of  voiding,  or  of 
emptying,  ejecting,  evacuating,  casting  away,  or  removing. 

2.  Keel.  An  ejection  from  a  benefice. 

3.  State  of  being  void;  vacancy,  as  of  a  benefice. 

4.  a  Deliverance.  Obs.  b  Evasion ;  subterfuge.  Obs. 
void'ed,  a.  Having  a  void  or  opening;  specif.,  Her., 

having  the  inner  part  cut  away,  or  left  - 
vacant,  a  narrow  border  being  left  at  the 
sides,  the  tincture  of  the  field  being  seen 
in  the  vacant  space;  — said  of  a  charge, 
void'er  (-er),  n.  [Cf.  OF.  voideor ,  vui- 
deor.]  1.  One  that  voids,  or  empties, 
vacates,  or  annuls. 

2.  Ubs.  or  Dial.  Eng.  a  A  tray  or  basket 
for  that  which  is  voided,  or  cleared  away, 
esp.  one  for  receiving  or  carrying  off  the  Cross  Voided, 
remains  of  a  meal ;  sometimes,  a  basket  for  household  ar¬ 
ticles,  as  clothes,  etc.  b  A  servant  whose  business  is  to  void, 
or  clear  away,  a  table  after  a  meal,  e  A  dispeller.  Obs. 

3.  That  by  which  something  is  avoided;  hence:  a  A 
screen  or  arbor.  Obs.  b  Medieval  Armor.  A  contrivance, 
commonly  of  chain  mail,  for  covering  any  part  of  the  body 
not  protected  by  the  plate  armor. 

4.  Her.  One  of  the  subordinaries,  much  like  the  flanch, 
but  less  rounded  and  therefore  smaller. 

voile  (vwal  ;  voil),  n.  [F.,  a  veil.]  A  thin  dress  material 
of  cotton  or  woolen,  similar  to  etamine. 


II  VOir  dire  (vwar  der).  JOF.,  to  say  the  truth,  fr.  L.  verus 
true  +  dicere  to  say.  Cf.  verdict.)  Law.  An  oath  ad¬ 
ministered  to  a  witness,  usually  before  being  sworn  in 
chief,  requiring  him  to  speak  the  truth,  or  make  true 
answers,  in  reference  to  matters  inquired  of  to  ascertain 
whether  he  is  rendered  incompetent  to  give  evidence  by 
reason  of  having  an  interest  in  the  cause, 
voi'vode  (voi'vod),  n.  Also  voi'vod-  [Russ,  voevoda ,  or 
Pol.  U'oiewoda  ;  properly,  a  leader  of  an  army,  a  leader  in 
war.]  Orig.,  the  title  of  a  military  commander  in  various 
Slavonic  countries ;  later,  the  title  of  governors  of  towns 
or  provinces.  It  was  assumed  for  a  time  by  the  rulers  or 
princes  of  Moldavia  and  Wallachia,  later  called  hospodars , 
and  has  been  given  to  some  inferior  Turkish  administrative 
officers.  —  voi'vode-ship,  voi'vod-ship,  n. 

VO'lant  (vo'lant),  a.  [L.  volans ,  - antis ,  p.  pr.  of  volar e  to 
fly  :  cf.  F.  volant.]  1.  Passing  through  the  air  upon 
wings,  or  as  if  upon  wings;  flying;  hence,  Obs.,  passing 
from  place  to  place  ;  current.  “  Gold  volant."  Fuller. 

2.  Nimble  ;  light  and  quick.  “  His  volant  touch.”  Milton. 

3.  Capable  of  flying  ;  volitant. 

4  Her.  Represented  as  if  flying*  as  a  bird. 

volant  piece,  in  medieval  armor,  an  adjustable  piece  for 

guarding  the  throat,  etc.,  in  a  just. 

II  VO-lan'te  (vo-lau'ta),  n.  [Sp.,  prop.,  flying.]  A  two¬ 
wheeled  carriage  formerly  much  used  in  Cuba.  The  body 
is  in  front  of  the  axle,  and  the  driver  rides  on  the  horse. 
Vo'la-piik'  ( vo'la-pTik'),  n.  Literally,  world’s  speech  ;  a 
language,  intended  to  be  universal,  invented  by  Johann 
Martin  Schleyer,  of  Konstanz,  Baden,  about  1879.  Cf. 
universal  language.  —  Vo  la  piik'ist  (-Tst),  n. 
vol'a-tile  (v51'a-tTl ;  see  -ile),  a.  [F.  volatile  L.  volatilis , 
fr.  volare  to  fly.  Cf.  volley.]  1  Passing  through  the 
air  on  wings,  or  by  the  buoyant  force  of  the  atmosphere ; 
flying;  having  the  power  to  fly;  volant;  volitant.  Obs. 

2.  Easily  wasting  away  by  evaporation  ;  readily  vaporiz¬ 
able  ;  as,  volatile  oils  or  liquids;  — often  disting,  f rom  fixed. 

3.  Light-hearted  ;  airy  ;  lively  ;  hence,  changeable  ;  fickle. 

“  As  giddy  and  volatile  as  ever.”  Swift. 

4  Transitory;  fleeting.  Obs.  or  R. 

volatile  alkali,  Old  Chcm..  ammonia.  —  v.  liniment,  a  lini¬ 
ment  composed  of  sweet  oil  and  ammonia  ;  —  so  called  from 
the  readiness  with  which  the  latter  evaporates.— v.  oil,  an 
oil  that  is  volatile ;  specif.,  an  essential  oil.  See  under 
ESSENTIAL.— V.  salt.  =  SAL  volatile. 
vol'a-tile,  n.  [OF.  vola  til  le,  F.  volatile.]  1.  A  winged 
animal ;  a  bird  ;  a  wild  fowl.  Obs. 

2  A  volatile  substance. 

vol'a-til'i-ty  (-tTl'T-tT),  n. ;  pi.  -ties  (-ttz).  [Cf.  F.  vola¬ 
tility.]  Quality  or  state  of  being  volatile. 

Syn.  —  See  lightness. 


vol'a-til-i  za'tion  (-tTl-T-za'shSn  ;  -I-za'shSn),  n.  [Cf.  F. 
volatilisation.]  Act  or  process  of  volatilizing,  or  state  of 
being  volatilized. 

vol'a  til-ize  (v51'3-tTl-Iz),  v.  t.  d-  i. ;  -ized  (-Izd) ;  -iz'ing 
(-Iz'Tng)  [Cf.  F.  volaiiliser.]  To  render  or  become  vola¬ 
tile  ;  to  exhale  or  evaporate ;  to  cause  to  pass  off  in  vapor, 
vo-la'tion  (vo-la'shttn),  n.  [L.  volare ,  volatum ,  fly.]  Act 
or  pow  er  of  flying;  flight;  volitation.— vo-la'tion-al(-31),  a. 
II  vol'-au'-vent'  (vo'lo'vaN'),  n.  [F.]  Cookei'y.  A  case 
of  light  puff  paste  with  a  raised  border,  filled,  after  bak¬ 
ing,  with  a  ragout  of  meat,  fowl,  game,  fish,  or  the  like. 


VOl  can'ic  (vBl-kSn'Tk),  a.  [Cf.  F.  volcanique,  It.  vulca- 
nico.]  1.  Of,  pert,  to,  like,  or  characteristic  of,  a  volcano. 

A  drinker  of  black,  strong,  volcanic  wines  Tennyson. 
2  Produced,  influenced,  or  changed  by  a  volcano  or  by 
volcanic  agencies  ;  made  of  materials  from  volcanoes, 
volcanic  ash,  or  ashes.  See  ashes,  3.  —  y.  bomb.  =  bomb,  n., 
1).  —  v.  cone,  a  conical  hill  built  up  of  cinders,  tufa,  or  lava, 
bv  volcanic  eruptions.  — v.  foci,  the  subterranean  centers 
of  volcanic  action ;  the  points  beneath  volcanoes  where  the 
causes  producing  volcanic  phenomena  are  most  active.  — 
v.  glass,  natural  glass  produced  by  the  cooling  of  molten 
lava  too  rapidly  to  permit  of  crystallization.  See  obsidian, 
pitchstone,  pumice. —  v.  mud,  mud  formed  by  the  mixture 
with  water  of  volcanic  ashes  or  disintegrated  volcanic 
rocks.  — v.  neck,  Geol.,  a  column  of  igneous  rock  formed  by 
congelation  of  lava  in  the  conduit  of  a  volcano  and  later 
exposed  by  the  removal  of  surrounding  rocks.  —  v.  rocks, 
Geol.,  igneous  rocks  solidified  on  or  near  the  surface,  as 
basalt  and  obsidian.  See  igneous  rocks.  —  v.  wind.  Mete - 
oral.,  a  wind  associated  w  ith  a  volcanic  outburst  and  due 
to  the  eruption  or  to  convection  currents  over  hot  lava, 
vol'can-ic'i-ty  (v51'k3n-Ts'T-tT),  n.  [Cf.  F.  volcanicite .] 
Quality  or  state  of  being  volcanic  ;  volcauism. 
vol'can  ism  (v51'kan-Tz’m),  n.  Volcanic  power  or  action  ; 
volcanicity.  As  used  in  physical  geography  and  geology, 
the  term  ordinarily  includes  all  natural  processes  resulting 
in  forming  volcanoes, lava  fields, laccoliths, stocks, dikes, etc. 
VOl'can  ist,  n.  [Cf.  F .  volcaniste,vulcaniste.]  One  versed 
in  the  study  of  volcanic  phenomena ;  also,  a  Plutonist. 
VOl'can-ize  (v51'kan-Iz),  v.  t.  ;  -ized  (-Izd) ;  -iz'ing  (-Iz'Tng). 
[See  volcanic  ;  cf.  vulcanize.]  To  subject  to,  or  cause 
to  undergo  and  be  affected  by,  volcanic  heat.  —  VOlcan-i- 
za'tion  (T-za'sh3n  ;  -I-za'sh&n),  n. 

vol-ca'no  (v51-ka'no),  n.  ;  pi.  -noes  or  -nos  (-noz).  [It. 
volcano ,  vulcano ,  fr.  L.  Vidcanus  Vulcan,  the  god  of  fire. 
See  Vulcan.]  A  vent  in  the  earth’s  cruet  from  which  hot 
rock,  steam,  etc.,  issue  ;  also,  a  hill  or  mountain  composed 
wholly  or  in  part  of  the  ejected  material.  Such  a  n  oun- 
tain  is  more  or  less  conical  in  form,  and  often  has  a  depres¬ 
sion  or  crater  at  its  top.  A  volcano  is  called  active  while 
it  is  in  eruption,  dormant  during  a  long  cessation  of  activ¬ 
ity,  and  extinct  after  eruptions  have  altogether  ceased. 
Most  volcanoes  are  in  the  sea  or  near  it,  and  many  are  in 
groups  or  linear  series.  Volcanoes  include  many  of  the 
most  conspicuous  and  lofty  mountain  peaks  of  the  earth, 
as  Vesuvius  in  Italy  (4,267  ft.),  Mauna  Loain  Hawaii  (13,671 
ft.),  and  Cotopaxi  in  South  America  (16,693  ft.),  which  are 
still  active  \  and  Popocatepetl  in  Mexico  (17.883  ft.),  Shasta 
in  California  (14,380 it.),  and  Rainier  in  ‘Washington  (14,363 
ft.),  which  are  either  dormant  or  extinct.  The  character 
of  volcanic  eruptions  varies  from  the  quiet  outpouring  of 
fluid  lava,  as  in  Hawaii,  to  violent  explosions  like  that  of 
Krakatao  in  1883. 

vol'can-ol'o-gy  (v<51'k3n-51'o-jT),  n.  [volcano  -f-  - logy .] 
The  science  treating  of  volcanic  phenomena. —  volcan-o- 
log'i-cal(-6-l<5j'T-k&l),  a.— vol'can-ol'o-glst  (-51'o-jTst),7j. 
vole  (vol),  n.  [From  dial,  volemouse  ;  cf.  Norw.  dial,  roll 
field.  Cf.  wold.]  Any  of  numerous  mouselike  or  ratlike 
rodents  constituting  the  genus  Microtus ,  syn.  Arvicola, 
typical  of  the  subfamily  Microtime  of  the  family  Murid®, 
and  various  allied  genera,  as  Evotomys  and  Synaptomys 
(see  lemming  mouse).  The  typical  voles  (genus  Microtus ), 
the  smaller  kinds  of  which  are  called  also  meadow  mice 
and  field  mice,  have  a  stout  body,  rather  blunt  nose,  short 
tail,  and  short  ears.  They  inhabit  both  moist  meadows 
and  dry  uplands  and  often  do  much  damage  to  crops.  W: ell- 
known  British  species  are  the  water  vole  {M.  am  phi  bins), 
frequenting  wet  places,  and  the  field  vole,  or  common  field 
mouse  (M.  agrestis ),  a 
small  species  common 
in  grainfields,  etc.  In 
eastern  North  Ameri¬ 
ca  M.  pennsylvanicus , 
with  many  subspecies, 
is  the  common  mead¬ 
ow  mouse. 

VOle(vol),7i  [F.]  Card  American  Vole,  or  Meadow  Mouse. 
Playing.  A  winning  of  all  the  tricks  in  a  deal ;  a  slam  ; 
hence,  fig.,  the  whole  range  or  gamut. 

Who  is  he?  — why,  he  has  gone  the  role  —  has  been  soldier, 
ballad  singer,  traveling  tinker,  and  is  now  a  beggar.  Scott 

vole,  v.  i.  Card  Playing.  To  make  a  slam.  Pope. 

vol'er-y  (v<51'er-T),  n.;  pi.  -eries  (-Tz).  [F.  volerie  a  flying 

(cf.  voliere  a  large  bird  cage),  fr.  voter  to  fly,  L.  volare. 
See  volatile.]  1.  A  large  bird  cage  ;  an  aviary. 

2.  A  flight  or  flock  of  birds.  Rare.  Locke. 

3.  A  place  adapted  to  the  requirements  of  aerial  craft,  for 
launching,  repairs,  etc. 

VO-let'  (vo-lSt' ;  F.  vo'IS'),  n.  1.  [OF.]  A  flowing  veil 
worn  by  women  in  the  Middle  Ages. 

2.  (pron.  vo'IS'.)  [F.]  Paint.  Either  of  the  folding  side 
compartments  or  wings  of  a  triptych, 
vol'i-pres'ence  (v51'T-prSz'?ns),  n.  [See  volition;  pres¬ 
ence.]  Tlieol.  The  potential  presence  of  the  human  na¬ 
ture  of  Christ  in  the  eucharistic  elements, 
vol'i-tant  (vbl'T-tSnt),  a.  [L.  volitans ,  - antis ,  p.  pr.  of  voli - 
tare  to  flit.]  Flying  ;  able  to  fly  ;  volant, 
vol  i-ta'tion  (-ta'slmn),  n.  [L.  volitare ,  volitatum ,  to  fly 
to  and  fro,  v.  freq.  fr.  volare  to  fly.]  Act  or  power  of  fly¬ 
ing  ;  flight  ;  volation.  —  vol'i-ta'tion-al  (-31),  a. 


voice  box.  Phon.  The  larynx 
voice'ful-ness.  n.  See  ness 
voice  glide.  See  glide,  n  ,  3  a. 
VOlce  glottis.  =  CORD  GLOTTIS, 
voice  pipe  A  speaking  tube, 
voie'er  (vois'Cr),  n.  One  who 
voices  ;  specif..  Music ,  one  who 
voices  organ  pipes, 
voice  stop.  Phon.  A  voiced  stop, 
voice  thrill.  =  vocal  fremitus. 
voice  tube.  A  speaking  tube, 
void'a-ble-ness.  u.  See  nk.ss. 
voidee.  n.  =votn,n.,2.  Obs 
void'ing.  p.  pr.  tf  vb.  n.  of  void, 
v.  —  voiding  knife,  n  knife  used 
ingathering  fragments  of  food 
to  put  them  into  a  voider.  Obs.— 
v.  lobby,  a  lobby  for  receiving 
those  who  are  voided,  or  sent 
out, from  within;  anteroom. Obs. 
void'less,  a.  See -less. 
void'ly,  adv  of  void.  See  -ly. 
void'ness,  n.  See  -nf.ss. 

|i  voi  1&' (vwa'l&O.  [F.]  Lit.,  see 

there  ;  behold.  [That ’s  all. I 
II  voi  U'  tout'  (too').  [FJI 
||  voi  lier'  (vw&'Tya'),  n.  [F., 
prop.,  a  sailmaker,  a  sailor.]  = 
SAILFISH  a. 


voine  d*  foin. 

I  voir  le  des-sous'  des  cartes' 

(vwar'  1?  d5-soo'  da  kart').  [F.J 
To  see  the  under  side  of  the 
cards  ;  to  be  in  the  secret, 
vois.  VOICE. 

voisdie.  n.  [OF.J  Cunning ; 
wile.  Obs.  [hood.  Obs.  I 

voi'si-nage.  n.  (F.J  Neighbor-! 

voi  ture'  (vwa'tur'),  u.  [F., 
fr.L  reef ura  a  carrying,  convey¬ 
ing.  Cf.  VETTUKA.*]  A  carriage, 
voi'tur'ette'  (-<”t'),  n.  [voiture 
- ettr .]  A  small  carriage. 

||  voi' tu  rier'  (vwA/U\/rya'),  n. 

(  F.]  One  who  lets  carriages, 
voi-vo'da.  +  voivode. 

II  voix  ce  leste'  (vwii'  sa'ICst'). 

(F.]  Music.  Vox  eadestis. 
voix'  sonFbr^e'uflN'bra').  [F.] 
'eiled  voice.  See  veil,  «.,  3  d. 
vokate,  voket,  vokette.  +  ad¬ 
vocate.  [£cof.| 

vo'kie  (vo'kY).  Var  of  vogie.| 
vol.  +  FULL,  VOLE,  WOOL, 
vol  (vol).  n.  The  iron  block  into 
which  fits  the  shoe  of  a  stamp  in 
a  stamp  battery, 
vol,  n.  [F.  vol  flight.]  Her.  A 


charge  consisting  of  two  wings 
displayed  and  conjoined 
vol.  Ahbr.  Volume  ;  volunteer, 
vol'a-ble  (vbl'd-b’l),  a.  [Cf.  OF. 
vo/able  living,  winged,  L.  volare 
to  fly.]  Nimble-witted  ;  —  an  af¬ 
fected  word.  Shak 

vo-la'ciou8  (vC-la'sh/isf,  a.  [L. 
volare  to  fly.]  Apt  or  fit  to  fly.  It. 
||  vo'la-dor'  (vo'l  a-d  8  r'),  v. 
[Sp.J  a  A  flying  fish  of  Califor¬ 
nia  (Cypsehirus  californictis)  b 
The  Atlantic  flying  gurnard 
( Cephalacanthns  vohtans). 
vo  lage'  (  F.  vfi'lizh'),  a.  [F.l 
Light ;  giddy  ;  fickle  ;  volatile; 
fleeting.  Obs.  or  French. 
vo-la'geous, a.  =volaoe  Obs 
Scot. 

II  vo  laille'  (viVla'y’),  n.  [F.] 
Poultry  ;  fowrl  ;  chicken 
Vo'lans  (vO'l  &  n  z),  n.  [L  ] 
The  constellation  Piscis  Volans. 
vo'lant.  n.  1.  A  shuttlecock  ; 
hence,  a  trimmer.  Obs. 

2.  A  flounce  Obs.  or  R. 

|]  vo-lan'te  ( vd-liin'ta),  a.  3r  adv. 
[It.l  Music.  Flying ;  moving 
with  light  rapidity. 


vo'lar  ( v5'13r),  a  [L.  vola  palm 
of  the  hand,  sole  of  the  foot.] 
Anat  ■  Pert,  to  the  palm  of  the 
hand  or  sole  of  the  foot, 
vol'a-ry  ^  vol  fry. 
vo-la'ta  (vd-la'tii).  n.  [It] 
Music.  A  run,  roulade,  or  other 
rapid  series  of  notes 
vo-lat'ic  (v6-lfit'Tk),  a.  Also 
volat'i-cal  [L.  volaticus.] 
Fleeting;  transitory.  Obs  or  R 
vol 'a- til.  Volatile.  Ref.  Sp. 
vol'a-t.ile-ness.  u.  See  -ness 
vol'a-til-iz  a  ble  (vbl'd-tTl-Tz'a- 
b’l).  a.  See -able. 
vo-lat'i-lous  (vf.-iat'f-hTs),  a. 
Volatile.  Obs. 

||  vo-la'tor  ( vf>-ia't<5r),  n.  [NL.] 

=  vola  DOR  a. 

vol'borth-ite  (v51'b6r-thlt),  n. 
[After  I’olhorth.  who  first  dis¬ 
covered  it.l  Min.  A  hydrous 
vanadate  of  copper, barium,  and 
calcium,  occurring  in  small, 
green  or  yellow,  six-sided  tabu¬ 
lar  crystals  or  in  globular  forms, 
vole,  volk  +  folk. 
vole.  Abbr.  Volcano 
Vol  ca-na'li-a  (vbl'kd-na'lT-a), 


n.pl.  [J,.J  See  Vulcan,  1 
vol-c&'ni-an  <  v51-ka'nT-tfn),  a. 
Volcanic  Rare. 
vol  can'i-cal-ly  ( v51-kfin'I-krtl- 
I),  adv  of  volcanic 
vol  can'i-ty  (-tl),  w  Quality  or 
state  of  being  volcanic  Rare. 
vol-ca'no-ism,  n.  See  ism. 
Vol-ca'nus  ( v51-ka'nus).  Var. 
of  Vulcanus 

void,  voide,  voldo  d*  fold, 
would,  fulldo  [ley;  flight. | 
||  vo'lde'  (vf/la'),  n.  (F.J  Vol  I 
vol'e-mite  (v  8  l'f-m  1 1),  n.  A 
colorless,  crystalline,  heptahy- 
dric  alcohol.  C:I1ji(0H)7,  in  the 
mushroom  Lactarius  volemus 
[|  vo'lens  et  po'tens.  [L.J  Will¬ 
ing  and  able. 

vo'lent.  a.  [L  rolens, -entis,  p. 
pr  ]  Willing.  Obs.  —  n.  Will. 
Obs.  [volente.  | 

Ivo-len'te  De'o.  [L.J  See  Deo| 
vo-len'ti  non  fit  in-ju'ri-a. 
L.J  Law.  Lit  ,  no  injury  is 
done  to  one  who  consents  ;  —  re¬ 
ferring  to  the  same  principle  on 
which  is  based  the  defense  of 
leave  and  license 


vo'lent-ly.  adv  Willingly 

Obs.  or  R 

volewen.  +  follow 
voley.  n.  In  phrase  on  the  voley 
(F.  a  la  volte),  at  random.  Obs. 
volf  d*  wolf. 

Vol'ga-Bal-ta'ic  (v51'g3-bfll- 
ta'Ik),  a.  Designating,  or  per¬ 
taining  to,  a  group  of  Finnic 
languages  See  Finno-Ugric 
volge  (v8lj).  n  [L  volgus,  vul- 
gus.]  The  common  sort  of  peo 
pie  ;  the  crowd.  Obs. 
vol  giv'a-gant  (v51-jTv'd-g<Tnt), 
a.  [L.  vu Igi vagus,  volg-,  ram¬ 
bling,  vagrant  +  E  -arit.]  Pert 
to  tne  common  people  ;  base; 
mean  ;  inconstant.  Obs. 
volible.a.  (Cf.OF.ro/Me  flighty, 
inconstant,  voluble  movable, 
mobile,  fickle,  E.  voluble.) 
Capable  of  revolving  Obs. 
volier,  n.  [F.  voliere.]  —  VOL- 
ery,  an  aviary.  Obs. 
vol'l-ta-b’e  (v81'Y-td-bT),  a. 
Volntilizable.  Obs. 
vol'i-tate,  r  t.  [See  volita- 
tion.J  To  flutter  or  run  hithv 
and  thither  Obs. 
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vo-li'tient  (vo-lTsh'ent),  a.  [See  volition.] 
the  will ;  acting  from  choice  ;  willing,  or  hav 
will.  Mrs.  Browning.  —  vo  li'tien  cy  (-«u-e. ,,  ... 
vo-li'tion  (-ttn),  «.  [F.,  fr.  L.  volo  I  will,  vdle  to  will,  be 

willing.  See  voluntary.]  X.  Act  of  willing  or  choosing  ; 
act  of  forming  a  purpose  ;  exercise  of  the  will 
.  i'nlilion  is  an  act  of  the  mind,  know ingly  exerting  that  domin¬ 
ion  it  takes  Itself  to  have  over  any  part  of  the  man,  by  emulov- 
■ng  Am,  or  withholding  it  trom,  any  particular  action.  Locke. 

2.  The  termination  of  an  act  or  exercise  of  choosing  or 
willing  ;  a  state  of  decision  or  choice.  This  is  the  more 
exact  sense  of  volition,  as  distinguished  from  will. 

3.  The  power  of  willing  or  determining  ;  will. 

Syn.  —  Choice,  preference, determination.  See  will 
vo-li'tion  al  (-S1),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  volition, 
volitional  tremor.  Med.,  a  trembling  of  the  entire  body  dur- 
1,1  £ ™luiltary  e ft’ort,  occurring  esp.  in  multiple  sclerosis. 
VOl'i-tive  (v5l'i-tTv),  a.  [See  volition.]  1.  Of  or  pert,  to 
the  will ;  originating  in  the  will ;  having  the  power  to  will. 
They  not  only  perfect  the  intellectual  faculty,  but  the  volxtive. 

,,  ,  .  •  .  $ir  Hale. 

Z.  (.tram,  Used  in  expressing  a  wish  or  permission. 

I!  Volks'liecT  (folks'let'),  pi.  Volkslieder  (-le'der). 
[G.]  A  folk  song,  or  national  air.  See  lied. 
vol'ley  (v51'I),  n.;  pi.  -leys  (-Tz).  [F.  volte  a  flight,  a 
volley,  or  discharge  of  several  guns,  fr.  voter  to  fly,  L. 
volare.  See  volatile.]  1.  A  flight  of  missiles,  as  arrows, 
bullets,  or  the  like ;  the  simultaneous,  or  nearly  simulta¬ 
neous,  discharge  of  a  number  of  missile  weapons. 

2.  Hence:  A  burst  or  emission  of  many  things  at  once  ; 

as,  a  volley  of  words. 

This  volley  of  oaths.  B.  Jonson. 

3.  Sports,  a  Tennis  &  Lawn  Tennis.  The  flight  of  the 
ball,  or  its  course  before  striking  the  ground;  hence,  a 
return  of  the  ball  before  it  touches  the  ground,  b  Cricket. 
A  full  pitch,  c  Rugby  it*  Association  Football.  A  kick 
of  the  ball  before  it  rebounds. 

at,  or  on  the,  volley,  at  random  ;  in  passing.  Obs.  “  What 

we  spake  on  the  volley  begins  to  work.”  Massinger. 

vol'ley,  v.  t. ;  vol'leyed  (-Id) ;  vol'ley-ing.  1.  To  dis¬ 
charge  in  or  as  in  a  volley. 

2.  Sports,  a  Tennis  it*  Lawn  Tennis.  To  return  (the  ball) 
while  on  the  volley,  b  Cricket.  To  bowl  (a  ball)  straight 
at  the  wicket  without  hitting  the  ground,  c  Rugby  <t 
Association  Football.  To  kick  (the  ball)  before  it  rebounds, 
vol'ley,  v.  i.  1.  To  be  discharged  in  a  volley,  or  as  if  in 
a  volley ;  also,  to  make  a  volley  or  volleys. 

2.  To  make  a  loud  simultaneous  sound  or  noise  ;  to  sound 
loudly  and  continuously  or  repeatedly,  as  thunder. 

3.  Tennis  &  Lawn  Tennis,  To  return  the  ball  while  on 
the  volley  ;  to  make  a  vollev. 

volley  ball-  A  game  played  by  volleying  a  large  inflated 
ball  with  the  hands  over  a  net  7  ft.  8  in.  high. 

VO'lOSt  (vo'15st),  n.  [Russ.  volost'.]  In  the  greater  part 
of  Russia,  a  division  for  local  government  consisting  of  a 
group  of  mir.s,  or  village  communities;  a  canton. 

Vol'sci  (vbl'sl),  n.  pi.  [L.]  A  people  of  ancient  Italy 
dwelling  between  the  Latins  and  Samnites.  They  and  their 
territory  became  part  of  the  Roman  republic  about  450  b.  c. 
Vol'scian  (vbl'shfin),  a.  [L.  Volsci  the  Volscians.]  Of 
or  pert,  to  the  Volsci  or  their  language.  —  n.  One  of  the 
Volscians;  also,  their  language,  closely  akin  to  Umbrian. 
Vol'sung  (vftl'sdbng),  ?i.  [Icel.  Vblsuiigr.]  Norse  Myth. 
A  king  of  the  Huns,  great-grandson  of  Odin ;  also,  any  of 
his  descendants,  as  liis  grandson  Sigurd. 

Vol'sun-ga  Sa'ga  (v51'sdor|-ga  sii'gii).  [Icel.  Volsunga 
saga.]  An  Icelandic  saga,  probably  of  Norwegian  origin, 
wnicn  preserves  in  a  variant  form  the  legend  embodied  in 
the  Nibelungenlied.  See  Brynhild  :  Sigurd. 
volt  (volt),  n.  [F.  voile ,  fr.  It.  volta  a  turn.  See  vault  a 
spring.]  1.  Man.  a  A  tread  or  gait  in  which  a  horse 
going  sideways  makes  a  turn  round  a  center,  b  A  circle 
traced  by  a  horse  in  this  movement,  c  The  ground  marked 
for  the  first  turn,  or  volt. 

2-  Fencing.  A  leaping  movement  to  avoid  a  thrust, 
volt,  n.  [After  Alessandro  Volta ,  the  Italian  electrician.] 
Elec.  The  unit  of  electromotive  force  ; —defined  by  the 
International  Electrical  Congress  in  1S93  and  by  United 
States  statute  as  :  that  electromotive  force  which  steadily 
applied  to  a  conductor  whose  resistance  is  one  ohm  will 
produce  a  current  of  one  ampere.  It  is  practically  equiv. 
to  108  C.G.  S.  electromagnetic  units.  Cf.  standard  cell. 

By  the  above  definition,  the  volt  is  dependent  upon 
the  ohm  and  the  ampere ,  as  confirmed,  after  much  discus¬ 
sion,  by  the  International  Conference  on  Electrical  Units 
and  Standards,  1908. 

II  VOl'ta  (vfil'ta),  7i.  ;  pi.  -te  (-ta).  [It.  volta  turn,  turning, 
time.  See  volt  tread.]  1.  An  old  dance,  the  lavolta. 

2.  Music.  A  turning;  a  time;  —  chiefly  used  in  phrases 
signifying  that  the  part  is  to  be  repeated  ;  as,  una  volta , 
once.  Seconda  volta ,  second  time,  points  to  certain  modi¬ 
fications  in  the  close  of  a  repeated  strain. 

3.  Man.  =  1st  volt,  1. 

Vol'ta  ef  feet'  (v51'td).  Elec.  Difference  of  potential  ob¬ 
servable  between  two  metals  joined  on  an  open  circuit, 
volt'age  (vol'taj),  n.  Elec.  Electric  potential  or  potential 
difference  expressed  in  volts  ;  as,  the  voltage  of  a  current, 
vol-ta'ic  (v51-ta'Tk),  a.  [Cf.  F.  voltaique,  It.  voltaico .] 

1.  Of  or  pert,  to,  or  discovered  by,  Alessandro  Volta,  who 
first  devised  apparatus  for  chemically  developing  electric 
currents,  and  established  this  branch  of  electric  science. 

2.  Of  or  pertaining  to  voltaism,  or  voltaic  electricity  ;  gal¬ 
vanic  ;  as,  voltaic  induction  ;  the  voltaic  arc. 

voltaic  arc.  =arc,  n.,  5.  —  v.  battery.  =  battery,  8  a.— 
v.  cell.  =  cell,  4. —  v.  circuit  or  circle.  =  circuit,  ti.,8  a.  —  v. 
couple.  =  couple,  n,  6.  —  v.  electricity.  See  electricity,  1  b 
—  v.  pile.  See  2d  pile,  .r>  a.  —  v.  protection  of  metals,  t lie  pro- 


vo-li'tion  al'i-ty  (v8-lYsh/tfn- 
ftl'Y-tY),  v.  Quality  or  state  of 
being  volitional.  [tional.I 
vo-U'tlon-al-ly.  adr  of  voi.i-J 
vo  li'tion-a-ry  (-!t-rY),  a.  Voli¬ 
tional.  [exercise  volition;will.  I 
vo-li'tion  ate  (-at),  v.  t.  if  i.  To| 
vo-li'tion-less,  a.  See  -less. 
volk  (dial.  vok).  Obs.  or  dial. 
Eng.  var.  of  folk. 

||  Volk"  der  Dlch'ter  und  Den'- 
fcer  (ffilk'  dfr  dTK'tfr  fibnt  (15i)'- 
kSr).  [G-l  Nation  of  poets  and 
thinkers  :  —  of  the  Germans. 
IJvolka'raad"  (fSlks'riit'),  n.  [I>. 
See  folk;  kaao.]  A  legislative 
assembly  or  parliament,  esp. 
that  of 'the  former  South  Afri¬ 
can  Republic,  or  the  Transvaal, 
or  that  of  the  former  Orange 


Free  State  So.  Africa. 

vollage.  volage.  [ness. I 
voile,  volnesse.  +  full,  full-| 
vollenge.  Corrupt. of  valanciie. 
vollere.  f  fuller. 
volley  gun.  Orr/nance.  A  mi¬ 
trailleuse  or  machine  gun  which 
shoots  so  rapidly  as  to  give  the 
effect  of  a  volley, 
volliche.  •[*  fully. 
vol'lier  (vfil'yPr).  Dial.  Eng. 
var.  of  follower. 

||  vo'lo.  non  va'le-o.  [L.]  I  am 
willing,  (hut)  I  am  unable, 
volorie  voleky. 
vol'ow  (vol'6),  v.  t.  [Vnr.  of 
ME.  mlewen,  folwen ,  fid  wen , 
AS .  fuhoian.  Cf.  full  to  bap¬ 
tize  ]  To  baptize; —  used  in  con¬ 
tempt  by  the  Reformers.  Obs. 
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tection  of  a  metal  from  corrosion  by  associating  it  with  a 
metal  which  is  positive  to  it,  as  when  iron  is  galvanized. 
Vol-tair'i-an  ( vol-tSi'I-dn)  I  a.  [Cf.  F.  voltairien.]  Of, 
Vol  tair'e  an  (-e-an)  j  pert,  to,  like,  or  characteris¬ 

tic  of,  Voltaire.  —  n.  An  advocate  of  Voltaire’s  theories 
or  practices.  —  Vol-tair'i-an-ism  (-Iz’ui),  n. 
vol'ta-ism  (v51'td-Tz’m),  n.  [Cf.  F.  voltcvisme.  See  2d 
volt.]  Voltaic  or  current  electricity  ;  also,  the  branch  of 
electrical  science  dealing  with  this.  See 
electricity,  1 ;  cf.  galvanism,  1. 
vol  tam'e-ter  (v51-tSm'e-ter),  n.  [voltaic 
+  meter.]  Physics.  An  instrument  for 
measuring  the  quantity  of  electricity 
passed  through  a  conductor  by  the  amount 
of  electrolysis  produced,  as  by  measuring 
the  gases  generated  from  acidulated 
water,  or  by  weighing  the  copper  depos¬ 
ited  from  a  solution  of  copper  sulphate. 

—  vol  ta-met'ric  (v51'tri-m6t'rlk),  a. 
volt  am'me  ter  (volt-am'me'ter),  n.  [2d 

volt  -}-  ammeter.]  Physics.  A  wattmeter, 
volt  ampere  pd  volt  -+-  ampere. \  Elec. 

A  unit  of  electric  measurement  equal  to 
the  product  of  a  volt  and  an  ampere.  For 
direct  current  it  is  a  measure  of  power 
and  is  the  same  as  a  watt ;  for  alternating 
current  it  is  a  measure  of  apparent  power. 

Vol'ta’ 8  law(v61'taz).  Elec.  The  law  that 
when  a  number  of  metals  are  in  contact  in 
series,  the  total  electromotive  force  of  the 
extremes  of  the  series  is  equal  to  the  alge¬ 
braic  sum  of  the  electromotive  forces  at 
the  several  junctions. 

II  VOl'ti  (vol'te),  imperative.  [It.,  prop, 
pres,  subj.,  fr.  loltare  to  turn.  See  volt 
a  tread.]  Music.  Turn,  that  is,  turn  over  the  leaf;  as, 
vol'ti  su'bi-to  (soo'be-to)  (abbr.  v.  s.),  turn  over  quickly. 

II  vol'ti'geur'  (vol'te'zhClr'),  ji.  [F.,  fr.  voltiger  to  vault, 
It.  volleggiare.]  1.  A  tumbler  ;  a  leaper  or  vaulter. 

2.  Mil.  A  member  of  any  of  various  French  organizations 
of  light  infantry,  often  sharpshooters.  Obs.  or  Hist. 
volt'me'ter  (volume7 ter),  n.  [2d  volt  -f-  -meter.]  Elec. 
Any  instrument  for  measuring  in  volts  the  differences  of 
potential  between  different  points  of  an  electrical  circuit. 
Voltmeters  are  always  connected  in  parallel  with  the  cir¬ 
cuit  the  voltage  of  which  is  to  be  measured.  The  common 
type  is  a  galvanometer  having  a  high-resistance  coil, 
voltz'ite  (vblts'It),  n.  Also  voltz'ine  (-In).  [After  Voltz,  a 
French  engineer.]  Min.  An  oxysulpliide  of  zinc,  Zn5S40, 
occurring  in  implanted  spherical  globules  of  a  yellowish  or 
reddish  color.  H.,  4-4.5.  Sp.  gr.,  3.G6-3.S0. 
volubility  (vSl'u-bll'T-tl),  71.  [L.  volubilitas :  cf.  F. 
volubilite.]  Quality  or  state  of  being  voluble, 
vol'u-ble  (v51'u-b’l),  a.  [L.  volubilis,  fr.  volvere ,  volutum , 
to  roll,  to  turn  round  ;  akin  to  Gr.  eiAvetu  to  infold,  to  in¬ 
wrap,  cAuetu  to  roll,  G.  welle  a  wave  :  cf.  F.  voluble.  Cf. 
well  of  water,  Convolvulus,  devolve,  involve,  revolt, 
vault  an  arch,  volume,  volute.]  1.  Easily  rolling  or 
turning  ;  easily  set  in  motion  ;  apt  to  roll  ;  rotating ;  re¬ 
volving  ;  as,  voluble  particles  of  matter. 

2.  Moving  with  ease  and  smoothness  in  utterance ;  of 
ready  or  rapid  speech  ;  glib  ;  as,  a  voluble  tongue  ;  —  for¬ 
merly  used  without  any  derogatory  suggestion. 

A  grave  and  voluble  eloquence.  Bp.  Packet. 

3.  Changeable  ;  unstable  ;  fickle.  Obs. 

4.  Bot.  Having  the  power  or  habit  of  twining. 

Gyn.  —  See  talkative. 

—  vol'u  ble  ness.  7>. —  vol'u  bly,  adv. 
vol'u-crine  (vol'u-krin  ;  -krtn),  a.  [L.  volucris  a  bird.] 

Pertaining  to  birds. 

vol'ume  (v51'tim),».  [F.,  fr.  L.  volu77ie7i  a  roll  of  writing, 

a  book,  volume,  fr.  volvere ,  volutum ,  to  roll.  See  vol¬ 
uble.]  1.  A  roll;  a  scroll;  a  written  document  rolled 
up  for  keeping  or  use,  in  the  manner  of  the  ancients.  Obs. 

The  papyrus,  and  afterward  the  parchment,  was  joined  to¬ 
gether  [by  the  ancients]  to  form  one  sheet,  and  then  rolled  upon 
a  staff  into  a  volume  ( volumen ).  Encyc.  Brit. 

2.  Hence,  a  collection  of  printed  sheets  bound  together, 
whether  a  single  work,  a  part  of  a  work,  or  more  than  one 
work  ;  a  book  ;  tome  ;  esp.,  that  part  of  an  extended  work 
bound  up  together  in  one  cover.  “An  odd  volume  of  a 
set  of  books.”  Franklin. 

Volume ,  a  book  distinguished  from  other  books  or  other  vol 
umes  of  the  same  work  by  having  its  own  title,  paging  and 
register.  This  is  the  bibliographic  use  of  the  word,  sanctioned  by 
the  British  Museum  rules.  That  is,  it  is  in  this  sense  only  that  it 
applies  to  all  the  copies  of  an  edition  as  it  comes  from  the  printer 
But  there  is  also  a  bibliopegic  and  bibliopolic  use,  to  denote  a 
number  of  pages  bound  together,  which  pages  may  be  several 
volumes  in  the  other  sense,  or  a  part  of  a  volume  or  parts  of  sev¬ 
eral  volumes.  C  A.  Cutter 

3.  Anything  of  a  rounded  or  swelling  form  suggesting  a 
roll,  or  scroll ;  a  turn  ;  convolution  ;  coil.  Now  Rare. 

Undulating  billows  rolling  their  silver  volumes :  Irving. 

4.  Space  occupied,  as  measured  by  cubic  units,  i.  e.,  cubic 
inches,  feet,  etc.  ;  compass  ;  hence,  loosely,  a  mass;  bulk  ; 
as,  the  volume  of  an  elephant’s  body  ;  a  volu7ne  of  gas. 

5.  Music.  Fullness  or  quantity  of  tone. 

Syn.  — See  bulk. 

vol'ume,  v.  i.  To  roll  or  rise  in  volume  or  volumes. 
VOl'ume,  v.  t.  To  collect  or  gather  in  or  as  in  a  volume, 
vol'umed  (vSl'umd),  a.  1.  Having  the  form  of  a  volume, 
or  roll  ;  in  rounded  masses  ;  as,  volumed  mist. 

2.  Having  volume,  or  bulk  ;  massive  ;  great. 

3.  Having  (such  or  so  many)  volumes. 
VOl'U-me-nom'e-ter  (-6-me-n5m'e-ter),  n.  [L.  vohtmen 

volume  -{-  E.  -meter.]  Physics.  An  instrument  for  measur¬ 
ing  the  volume  (and  hence,  indirectly,  the  specific  gravity) 
of  a  body,  especially  a  solid,  by  means  of  the  difference  in 


Vol  po'ne  (v51-p6'ng),  n.  [It., 
old  fox.]  A  crnftv  hypocritical 
old  Venetian  nobleman  in  Ben 
Jonson’s  comedy  of  this  name. 
Vol  a.  Abbr.  Volumes.  [sellum.| 
vol-sel'la  (vOl-sPl'd).  n.  =  vul-I 

VOlt.  +  VAULT,  VULT. 

vol'ta-e-lec-tric'i-ty  (vM'td-e- 
lek-trls'Y-tY),  n.  Voltaic  elec¬ 
tricity.  See  electricity,  1. 
—  voi'ta-e-lec'tric,  a. 
vol'ta-e  lec-trom 'e-tor.  n.  An 
instrument  to  measure  electric 
currents;  a  voltameter.  — vol'ta- 
e-lec'tro-met'rlc.  n. 
voltage  coll.  =  uotential  coil. 
vol-tag'ra-phy  (vfil-t&c'ro-fY). 
n.  [roltaic  -4-  -graph}/.]  Art  of 
copying  forms  or  patterns  by 
electrodepositionof  metal .  Bare. 


Vol  taire'  chair  (v5l-tar').  A 
kind  ot  armchair,  having  a  low 
seat  and  a  back  high  enough  to 
support  the  head. 
Vol-tair'ism(-tnr'Yz’m), n.  The 
theories  or  practice  of  Voltaire  ; 
skepticism,  esp.  in  regard  to 
Christianity  as  a  revealed  re¬ 
ligion  ;  infidelity, 
vol'ta-ite  ( vfil't<i-Tt),  n.  [See 2d 
volt.]  A  hydrous  sulphate  of 
iron,  potassium,  and  alumin¬ 
ium.  in  dark  green,  brown,  or 
black  crystals.  [laws  a. I 

voltameter  law.  =  Faraday’sI 
vol'ta-plast  (vbKtd-piast),  n 
[volta ic  -4-  Gr.  TrAa<rr6<s  molded.] 
A  voltaic  battery  suitable  for  use 
in  electrotyping  [imle,  5  a.  | 
Vol'ta’s  pile  (vfil'tdz).  =2d| 


tension  caused  by  its  presence  and  absence  in  a  closed  air 
space.  —  vol'u-me-nom'e-try  (vbl'u-me-nom'e-tri),  n. 
VO-lu'me-SCOpe  (vo-lu'me-sk5p),  n.  [volume  +  -scope.] 
Physics.  An  instrument  consisting  essentially  of  a  glass 
tube  provided  with  a  graduated  scale,  for  exhibiting  to  the 
eye  the  changes  of  volume  of  a  gas  or  gaseous  mixture 
resulting  from  chemical  action,  and  the  like. 

VO-lu'me-ter  (vo-lu'me-ter),  n.  [Cf.  F.  volumetre.  See 
volumetric.]  Physics,  a  An  instrument  for  measuring 
volumes,  as  of  gases  or  liquids  directly,  or  of  solids  by 
displacement  of  a  liquid,  b  A  form  of  hydrometer. 
VOl/U-met'ric(vol'ii-m§t'rTk) )  a.  [volume  -f-  metric.]  Of 
VOl'U-met'ri-cal  (-rt-kfil)  j  or  pertaining  to  the  meas¬ 
urement  of  volume.  —  vol'u-met'ri-cal-ly,  adv. 
volumetric  analysis,  Chem .,  quantitative  analysis  by  the  use 
of  defiuite  volumes  of  standardized  solutions  of  reagents; 
also,  analysis  of  gases  by  volume,  as  by  the  eudiometer. 
VO-lu  ml  nos'i-ty  [vo-lu'mT-nos'I-tl),  ».  Quality  or  state 
of  being  voluminous. 

vo-Iu'ml-nous  (vo-lu'mT-ims),  a.  [L.  voluminosus  full  of 
folds.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  volume  or  volumes.  Specif. : 
a  Consisting  of  many  folds,  coils,  or  convolutions. 

But  ended  foul  in  many  a  scaly  fold, 

Voluminous  and  va*t  Milton . 

b  Of  great  volume,  or  bulk  ;  large  ;  swelling.  B.  Jonson • 
C  Consisting  of  many  volumes  or  books  ;  as,  voluminous 
collections,  d  Having  written  much,  or  produced  many 
volumes ;  copious ;  as,  a  voluminous  writer.  —  vo-lu'mi- 
nous  ly,  adv.  —  vo-lu'mi  nous  ness,  n. 

Vo'lund  (vfl'loond),  n.  [Icel.  Volundr.  See  Wayland.] 
Norse  Myth.  A  king  of  the  elves  and  a  wonderful  smith  in 
Teutonic  legends  and  even  in  those  of  Romanized  France. 
King  Nithotnr,  who  had  been  robbed  of  his  treasures,  cut  the 
sinews  of  Volund's  knees  and  confined  him  in  a  forge  on  an  is¬ 
land,  but  Volund  killed  the  king’6  two  suns,  violated  the  king's 
daughter,  and  escaped  by  flying.  Misadventures  are  told  in  the 
“  Song  of  Volund  ”in  the  Elder  Edda.  See  Wayland. 
vol'un-ta  risrn  (v51'wn-ta-rtz’m),  7 1.  Philos.  Any  theory 
which  conceives  will  to  be  the  dominant  factor  in  experience 
or  in  the  constitution  of  the  world  ;  — contrasted  with  in- 
tellectualism  Schopenhauer  and  Fichte  are  typical  exponents 
of  the  two  types  of  metaphysical  volunturism,  Schopenhauer 
teaching  that  the  evolution  of  the  universe  is  the  activity  of  a 
blind  and  irrational  will,  Fichte  holding  that  the  intellige'nt  ac¬ 
tivity  of  the  ego  is  the  fundamental  fact  of  reality. 

On  the  whole,  his  [Wundt’s]  voluntarism ,  though  like  that  of 
Schopenhauer  and  llartmann,  is  not  the  same  ;  not  Schopen¬ 
hauer’s,  because  the  ideating  will  of  Wundt’s  philosophy  is  not  a 
universal  irrational  will;  ana  not  Hartmann’s,  because,  although 
ideating  will,  according  to  Wundt’s  phenomenalism,  iB supposed 
to  extend  through  the  world  of  organisms,  the  whole  inorganic 
world  remains  a  mere  object  of  unitary  experience. 

Thos.  Case  {Encyc.  Brit.) 

vol'un-ta-rist  (-rTst),  n.  An  adherent  of  voluntarism, 
vol'un-ta-rls'tic  (-rTb'tTk),  a.  Of  or  pert,  to  voluntarism, 
vol'un  ta-ry  (v51'wn-ta-rT),  a.  [L.  volunta7'ius ,  fr.  voluntas 
will,  choice,  fr.  the  root  of  velle  to  will,  p.  pr.  volens  ;  akin 
to  E.  will.  See  will,  v.  t. ;  cf.  benevolent,  volition, 
volunteer.]  1.  Proceeding  from  the  will  ;  produced  in 
or  by  an  act  of  choice  ;  as,  voluntary  action. 

2.  Unconstrained  by  interference  ;  unimpelled  by  an¬ 
other’s  influence  ;  spontaneous ;  acting  of  one’s  self  or 
itself ;  free. 

Our  voluntary  service  he  requires.  Milton. 

3.  Done  by  design  or  intention;  intentional;  purposed; 
intended;  not  accidental ;  as,  voluntary  manslaughter. 

4.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  will ;  subject  to,  or  regulated 
by,  the  will ;  as,  the  voluntary  motions  or  muscles. 

6.  Able  to  will ;  free  ;  as,  man  is  a  voluntary  agent. 

8.  Law.  Acting,  or  done,  of  one’s  own  free  will  without 
valuable  consideration  ;  acting,  or  done,  without  any  pres¬ 
ent  legal  obligation  to  do  the  thing  done,  or  any  ouch 
obligation  that  can  accrue  from  the  existing  state  of  affairs. 
7-  Of  or  pertaining  to  voluntaryism;  as,  a  voluntat'y 
rhurch,  in  distinction  from  an  established  or  state  church. 
Gyn.— Voluntary,  intentional,  deliberate  are  here  com¬ 
pared  in  their  ordinary  uses.  Voluntary  (for  legal  uses  see 
defs.)  emphasizes  the  idea  of  freedom  from  constraint,  and 
is  often  opposed  to  accidental ;  intentional  heightens  the 
implication  of  design ;  that  is  deliberate  which  is  done 
advisedly  or  after  consideration ;  as,  vohititaiy  confes¬ 
sion  or  manslaughter,  an  intentional  insult,  a  delibet'ate 
falsehood.  See  will,  intention,  spontaneous. 
voluntary  affidavit  or  oath,  Lau\  an  affidavit  or  oath  made 
in  an  extrajudicial  matter.  —  v.  conveyance,  Lair,  a  con¬ 
veyance  without  valuable  consideration.  —  v.  escape.  Law. 
See  4th  escape,  2.  —  v.  jurisdiction,  Eng.  Eccl.  Law,  jurisdic¬ 
tion  in  cases  not  admitting  of  contentious  litigation.  —  v. 
manslaughter.  Law.  See  manslaughter,  2.  —  v.  muscles, 
Atiat.,  muscles  under  control  of  the  will ;  hence  often, 
specif.,  the  striated  muscles  of  the  higher  animals.  —  v. 
oath.  See  voluntary  affidavit,  above.  —  v.  school,  in 
England  and  Wales,  one  of  a  class  of  elementary  schools, 
supported  by  voluntary  subscription  and  usually  carried 
on  by  a  religious  body.  —  v.  waste.  See  waste,  7?..,  5. 


vol'un-ta-ry,  n.;  pi.  -ries  (-rTz).  1.  One  who  engages  in 

any  affair  of  his  own  free  will ;  a  volunteer.  Rare.  Shak. 

2.  One  who  advocates  voluntaryism. 

3.  Something  done  voluntarily  ;  a  voluntary  action  or 
piece  of  work. 

4-  Music.  A  piece,  esp.  an  organ  prelude,  played  often 
extemporarily,  according  to  the  musician’s  fancy  ;  specif., 
an  organ  solo  played  before,  during,  or  after  divine  service. 
VOl'un-ta-ry-ism  (-Tz’m),  n.  Voluntary  principle;  the 
system  of  supporting  or  doing  anything  by  voluntary  ac¬ 
tion ;  specif.:  a  In  education,  the  system  of  voluntary 
schools  or  of  supporting  schools  by  voluntary  subscriptions, 
b  Eccl.  The  principle  of  supporting  a  religious  system  and 
its  institutions  by  voluntary  association  and  effort,  rather 
than  by  state  aid  or  patronage.  — vol'un-ta-ry-ist,  n. 


vol'ta-type  (vfil'tli-tTp),  n.  [vol- 
to  ic  4-  type.]  Electrotype  R. 
volt'-cou-lomb'  (vOlt'kdo- 
15m').  Elec.  A  unit  of  electri¬ 
cal  energy  equal  to  1  x  107  ergs 
or  one  joule. 

||  volte  (v6lt),  n.  [F.]  Man.  6f 
Fencing.  =  1  volt,  2. 

||  volte'-face'  (vulUfas'),  n.  [F.] 
A  change  of  front  ;  a  facing 
about.  Itigeur,  Obs.  \ 

vol'ti  ger  (v51'tY-jPr),  n.  Vol-| 
vol-tiv'i-ty  (v51-tYv'Y-tY).  n. 
[From  2d  volt.]  Electric  force, 
vol'tize  (vOl'tlz),  r.  i.  To  dance 
the  volta,  or  lavolta.  Bare. 

II  vol'to  ( It.  vfil'ta),  n.  [It.  roZ- 
'o.l  A  vault  Ohs.  or  Alien. 
vo-lu'bi-late  (vfi-lQ'bY-lftt),  «. 
But  =  voluble,  4. 


vol'u-blle  (v51'Ct-bYl),  a.  [See 
VOLUBLE.]  1.  S=  VOLUBLE,  1.  Ob$. 
2.  Bot.  =  VOLUBLE,  4. 
volume  integral.  See  under  in¬ 
tegral,  v.,  .‘1. 

volume  resistivity  See  resis¬ 
tivity,  1. 

vo-lu'mi-nal  (vfi-la'mY-ndl),  a. 
Of  or  pertaining  to  volume. 
vol'um-iBt  ( vOl'fl-mTst),  n.  One 
who  writes  a  volume.  Obs. 
vol '  un-ta-ri-ly  ( vfil  'iln-tft-rY-l  Y ), 
adv.  of  voluntary.  See-LY. 
vol'un-ta-ri-ness, n.  See -ness 
voPun-ta'ri-ous,  a.  [L.  volun¬ 
taries.]  Voluntary  ;  free.  Obs. 
—  vol'un  ta'ri-ous-ly,  adv.  Obs. 
vol'un-tar'i-ty  (vfil'tfn-t&r'Y-tY), 
7?.  Voluntariness  Obs.  [06s. I 
vol'un-ta-ry,  adv.  V oluntarily .  | 


food  foot ;  out,  oil ;  chair  ;  go  ;  sing,  ii)k  ;  tten,  thin ;  nature,  verdure  (250) ;  K  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144) ;  boN  ;  yet ;  zh  =  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Guidb. 
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vol  un  teer'  (vSl'wn-ter'),  n.  [F.  volontaire ,  orig.  a.,  OF. 
also  volunlaire,  L.  voluntarius.  See  voluntary,  a.] 

1.  Oue  who  enters  into,  or  otters  himself  for,  any  service 
of  his  own  free  will. 

2.  Mil.  One  who  enters  into  service  voluntarily,  but  who 
is  then  subject  to  discipline  and  regulations  like  other 
soldiers;  — opposed  to  conscript.  Specif.,  in  the  United 
States,  a  member  of  the  national  guard  as  distinguished 
from  the  standing  army,  or  one  who  enlists  in  troops  spe¬ 
cially  raised  by  the  government  in  time  of  war  or  emer¬ 
gency  ;  in  Great  Britain,  a  member  of  an  enrolled  organiza¬ 
tion  for  home  defense  who  is  called  upon  for  only  occa¬ 
sional  drill  and  military  exercises ;  —  since  1907-1908  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  territorial  army. 

3.  Law.  a  A  voluntary  actor,  performer,  or  agent  in  any 
transaction  (see  voluntary,  a.,  6).  b  The  grantee  in  a 
voluntary  conveyance  ;  one  to  whom  a  conveyance  is  made 
without  valuable  consideration. 

4.  Short  for  volunteer  plant,  tree,  etc. 

Volunteers  of  America,  a  religious  and  philanthropic  organi¬ 
zation,  similar  to  the  Salvation  Army,  founded  in  1896  by 
Commander  and  Mrs.  Ballington  Booth. 

VoBun-teer',  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  volunteer  or  volun¬ 
teers;  consisting  of  volunteers;  voluntary;  as,  volunteer 
companies  ;  volunteer  advice.  — volunteer  crop,  plant,  etc., 
Agric.,  one  that  has  come  from  self-sown  seed, 
vol  un  teer',  v.  t.  ;  vol'un-teered'  (-terd') ;  vol'un-teee'- 
ing.  To  offer  or  bestow  voluntarily,  or  without  solicitation 
or  compulsion  ;  as,  to  volunteer  one’s  services, 
vol  un  teer',  V  i.  To  enter  into,  or  offer  one’s  self  for, 
any  service  of  one’s  own  free  will,  without  solicitation  or 
compulsion ;  as,  he  volunteered  in  that  undertaking. 
Volunteer  navy.  A  navy  of  vessels  fitted  out  and  manned 
by  volunteers  who  sail  under  the  flag  of  the  regular  navy 
and  subject  to  naval  discipline.  Prussia  in  1870,  in  the 
Franco-German  war.  organized  such  a  navy,  which  was 
commanded  by  merchant  seamen  with  temporary  commis¬ 
sions,  with  the  claim  (in  which  England  acquiesced)  that 
it  did  not  come  within  the  meaning  of  the  term  privateer. 
VO-lup'tU-a-ry  (vo-lup'tjl-a-rT),  n.;  pi.  -RIES  (-rtz).  [L. 

voluptuarius  or  voluptarius ,  fr.  voluptas  pleasure.]  A  vo¬ 
luptuous  person  ;  one  who  makes  luxury  and  the  gratifica¬ 
tion  of  sensual  appetites  his  chief  care  ;  a  sensualist. 

A  good-humored,  hut  hard-hearted,  voluptuary.  Scott. 
vo-lup'tu  a  ry,  a.  Voluptuous  ;  luxurious.  Now  Rare. 
VO-lup'tU-OUS  (-fts),  a.  [OF.  voluptueus ,  F.  voluptueux, L. 
volupluoswt ,  fr.  voluptas  pleasure,  volup  agreeably,  delight¬ 
fully  ;  prob.  akin  to  Gr.  e\nea0ai  to  hope,  eA-rt?  hope,  and 
to  L.  velle  to  wish.  See  voluntary.]  1.  Full  of  delight 
or  pleasure,  esp.  that  of  the  senses  ;  ministering  to,  per¬ 
taining  to,  inclining  to,  or  arising  from,  sensuous  or  sensual 
gratification;  luxurious;  sensuous. 

Music  arose  with  its  voluptuous  swell.  Byron. 

Sink  back  into  your  voluptuous  repose.  De  Quxncey. 
2.  Given  to,  or  spent  in,  enjoyments  of  luxury,  pleasure, 
or  sensual  gratifications.  “  Voluptuous  livers.”  Atterbury. 

Softened  with  pleasure  and  voluptuous  life.  Milton. 
Syu.  —  See  sensuous. 

—  vo  luj'tu  ous  ly,  adv.  —  vo-lup'tu-ous-ness,  n. 
VO-lut  >'  (vo-lut'),  n.  [F.  volute  (cf .  It.  voluta),  L.  voluta , 
fr.  vo>  re vp,  rolutum,  to  roll.  See  voluble.]  1.  Arch.  A 
spiral  scroll-shaped  ornament,  esp.  that  which  forms  the 
chief  feature  of  the  Ionic  capital,  and  which,  on  a  much 
smaller  scale,  is  a  feature  in  the  Corinthian  and  Compos¬ 
ite  capitals.  See  capital  and  order,  Illusts. 

2.  Zool.  A  turn,  or  whorl,  of  a  spiral  shell. 

3  Any  of  numerous  marine  rachiglossate  gastropods  of 
Voluta  and  allied  genera  of  the  family  Vo- 
lutidiC.  Their  shell  is  usually  rather  thick, 
has  a  short  spire,  wide  aperture,  conspicu¬ 
ous  columellar  folds,  and  commonly  is  iu- 
operculate.  They  occur  in  all  warm  seas, 
but  esp.  in  the  Indian  and  South  Pacific 
Oceans.  Many  of  the  species  are  orna¬ 
mented  with  plaits,  spines,  ridges,  etc.,  or 
are  handsomely  colored.  Cf.  music  shell. 
vo  lute',  a.  [L.  volulns,  p.  p.  See  volute, 

7i.]  Rolled  up  ;  voluted. 
volute  compass.  See  compass,  n.}  8.  —  v. 
spring,  a  spring  formed  of  a  spiral  coil 
of  plate,  rod,  or  wire,  extended  or  exten¬ 
sible  in  the  direction  of  the  axis  of  the  v  ,  t  o  (  r  , 
coil,  ill i  which  direction  its  elastic  force  is  , 
exerted.  See  spring,  II lust.  1 

VO-lut'ed  (vo-lut'ed),  a.  Having  a  volute,  or  spiral  scroll. 
VO-lu'tiOll  (vo-lu'shTm),  n.  [Cf.  LL.  volutio  an  arch,  vault. 
See  volute.]  1.  A  rolling;  revolving;  a  twist;  a  spiral 
turn  or  wreath;  a  convolution. 

2.  Zool.  A  whorl  of  a  spiral  shell ;  a  volute. 

VOl'va  (vbl'vd),  n.  [L.  volva ,  vulva ,  covering.]  A  mem¬ 
branous  sac  inclosing  the  young  sporopliore  of  many  agari- 
caceous  fungi,  as  Amanita.  It  is  ruptured  by  the  expand¬ 
ing  pileus  and  remains  usually  as  a  cup  at  the  base  of  the 
stipe.  Its  presence  or  absence  is  often  an  important  distin¬ 
guishing  character.  Cf.  velum,  8  a  ;  see  death  cup,  Il/ust. 


Volvox  ( V.  c/lo- 
bator).  x  25. 


Vol'va  (vbl'va),  Vol'va  (vffl'wa),  n.  ;  Icel.  pi.  Volur 
(vti'loor).  [Icel.  volva.']  Norse  Folklore.  A  woman  skilled 
in  magic  and  soothsaying  or  having  prophetic  or  clairvoyant 
powers. 

vol'vate  (vbl'vat),  a.  Bot.  Provided  with,  or  character¬ 
ized  by,  a  volva. 

vol-veile'  (v51-v51'),  n.  Also  vol-vell'-  [Peril,  fr.  L.  vol- 
vere  to  roll  (cf.  revolve),  through  OF.,  or  assumed  LL. 
volvella  or  volvellum.]  a  An  old  contrivance  for  ascertain¬ 
ing  the  time  of  the  rising  and  setting  of  the  moon  and  sun, 
the  time  of  high  and  low  tide,  etc.;  —  called  also  lun ary. 
It  consists  of  one  or  more  movable  circles  with  pointers  and 
figures  of  the  moon  and  sun,  etc.,  which  are  placed  upon 
several  graduated  and  figured  circles  drawn  on  the  leaf  of  a 
book,  b  Any  similar  contrivance  for  showing  variations. 
Vol'VOX  (vbl'vbks),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  L.  volvere  to  roll.]  Bot. 
A  genus  of  minute,  pale  green,  globular 
organisms,  about  one  fiftieth  of  an  inch  in 
diameter,  found  rolling  though  water,  the 
motion  being  produced  by  minute  colorless 
flagella.  It  lias  been  considered  as  be¬ 
longing  to  the  flagellate  Infusoria,  but 
is  generally  considered  a  vegetable,  and 
each  globule  a  colony  of  many  individuals. 

The  commonest  species  is  Volvox  globator , 
often  called  globe  animalcule. 

VOl'VU-lUS  (-vu-lus),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  L.  vol¬ 
vere.  to  turn  about,  to  roll.]  Med.  a  Spasmodic  contraction 
of  the  intestines  causing  colic,  b  Any  twisting  or  displace¬ 
ment  of  the  intestines  causing  obstruction;  ileus.  See  ileus. 
vo'mer  (vo'mer),  n.  [L.,  a  plowshare.]  Anal.  <(•  Zool. 

1.  A  bone  of  the  skull  of  most  vertebrates,  situated  below 
the  ethmoidal  region.  It  develops  from  lateral  halves 
which  remain  separate  in  some  animals.  In  man  it  forms  a 
vertical  plate,  pointed  in  front  and  expanding  at  the  upper 
back  part  into  lateral  alae,  or  wings,  whence  the  name 
plowshare  bone.  It  forms  part  of  the  nasal  septum.  The 
vomer  of  teleost  fishes  forms  the  front  part  of  the  roof 
of  the  mouth  and  often  bears  teeth. 

2  The  pygostyle. 

VO'mer-iiie  ( vo'mer-Tn  ;  vbm'er-),  a.  Pert,  to  the  vomer, 
vom'i-ca  (v5m'T-kd),  n.  [L.,  an  abscess,  perh.  fr.  vomere 
to  discharge,  vomit.]  Med.  a  An  abscess  cavity  in  the 
lungs,  b  An  abscess  in  any  other  parenchymatous  organ, 
vom'it  (-It),  n.  [L.  vomitusy  fr.  vomerey  vomitum,  to  vomit ; 
akin  to  Gr.  epeiv,  Skr.  raw,  Lith.  vemti.  Cf.  emetic, 
vomito.]  1.  That  which  is  vomited  ;  esp.,  matter  ejected 
from  the  stomach  through  the  mouth. 

2.  That  which  excites  vomiting  ;  an  emetic.  Shak. 

3.  Paper  Making.  The  hood  or  cover  of  a  rag  boiler  by 
which  the  liquid  forced  up  by  the  steam  from  the  central 
steam  pipe  is  distributed  over  the  boiler. 

vom'it,  v.  i.;  vom'it-ed  ;  vom'it-ing.  [Cf.  L.  vomerey  vo¬ 
mituniy  and  v.  freq.  vomitare  See  vomit,  n.]  1.  To  eject 
the  contents  of  the  stomach  by  the  mouth  ;  to  puke  ;  spew. 
2.  To  be  ejected  or  emitted  ;  to  come  forth  violently, 
vom'it,  v.  t.  1.  To  throw  up  ;  to  eject  from  the  stomach 
through  the  mouth  ;  to  spew  ;  —  often  with  up  or  out. 

The  fish  .  .  .  vomited  out  Jonah.  Jonah  ii.  10. 
2.  Hence,  to  eject  violently  from  any  hollow  place  ;  to 
belch  forth  ;  as,  volcanoes  vomit  lava, 
vom'it-ing,  n.  Spasmodic  ejection  of  matter  from  the  stom¬ 
ach  through  the  mouth  ;  also,  matter  vomited  ;  vomit, 
vom'i-tive  (v5m'T-tTv),  a.  dc  n.  [Cf.  F.  vomitif.]  Emetic. 
—  vom'i  tive  ness,  n. 

VOm'i-tO  (v5m'T-to  ;  Sp.  vo'me-to),  n.  [Sp.  vSmito ,  fr.  L. 
vomitus.  See  vomit,  n.]  Med.  The  yellow  fever  in  its 
worst  form,  usually  attended  with  black  vomit  (which  see), 
vom'i  to-ry  (v5m'T-to-rT),  a.  [L.  vomitorius.]  Causing 
vomiting  ;  emetic  ;  vomitive. 

VOm'i-tO  ry,  n.  ;  pi.  -ries  (-rTz).  1.  An  emetic. 

2.  [L.  voinitorium.]  Rom.  Arch.  A  principal  entrance 
of  a  theater  or  amphitheater.  Gibbon. 

vom  i  tu-ri'tion  (-tu-rTsh'an),  n.  [Cf.  F.  vomiturition.'] 
Med.  a  Repeated  ineffectual  attempts  at  vomiting  ;  retch¬ 
ing.  b  The  vomiting  of  but  little  matter  ;  also,  that  vom¬ 
iting  which  is  effected  with  little  effort, 
von  Baer’s  law  (fon  b£rz').  [After  K.  E.  von  Baer,  Ger¬ 
man  embryologist.]  Biol.  The  principle  that  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  an  organism  is  a  progress  from  the  general  to  the 
special,  and  that  the  embryos  belonging  to  various  classes 
closely  resemble  one  another  in  their  earlier  stages,  but  di¬ 
verge  more  and  more  as  development  proceeds, 
voo'doo  (voo'doo  ;  voo-doo'),  n.  [Perh.  (through  Creole 
French  va.udoux  a  negro  sorcerer)  of  African  origin  ;  cf. 
Ashanti  obosom  tutelary  spirit,  fetish,  or  a  dial,  form  (at 
Whydah,  according  to  Sir  Richard  Burton)  vodun  a  fetish  ; 
or  perh.  fr.  F.  Vaudois  Waldensian,  because  the  Walden- 
ses  were  accused  of  sorcery.]  1.  =  voodooism. 

2.  One  who  practices  voodooism  ;  a  negro  sorcerer. 
VOO'dOO.  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  voodooism  or  a  voodoo. 


VOO'dOO  (voo'doo  ;  voo-doo'), v. t. ;  voo'dooed  (-dood;  -dood'); 
voo'doo-ing.  To  affect  by  voodoo  sorcery  ;  to  bewitch. 
VOO'dOO  ism  (  Tz’m),  n.  [See  voodoo.]  A  degraded  form 
of  superstition  and  sorcery,  said  to  include  human  sacri¬ 
fices  and  cannibalism  in  some  rites.  It  is  prevalent  among 
the  negroes  of  Haiti,  and  to  some  extent  in  the  United 
States,  and  is  regarded  as  a  relic  of  African  barbarism. 
VO-ra'cious  (vo-ra'slms),  a.  [L.  vorax,  -aciSy  fr.  vorare  to 
devour  ;  akin  to  Gr.  /3opa  meat,  food,  /Si/3paio7eeip  to  devour, 
Skr.  gar.  Cf.  devour.]  Greedy  in  eating ;  very  hungry  ; 
ravenous  ;  gluttonous ;  rapacious  ;  as,  a  voracious  man  or 
appetite  ;  a  voracious  gulf  or  whirlpool.  Dampier. 

Syn.  —  See  greedy. 

—  vo-ra'cious  ly,  adv.  —  v o-ra'cious  ness,  n. 
VO-rac'i-ty  (vo-rSs'T-tT),  n.  [L.  voracitas:  cf.  F.  voracite.] 
Quality  of  being  voracious  ;  voraciousness. 

VO-rag'i-nous  (v6-r£j'T -lifts),  a.  [L.  roraginosuSy  fr.  vorago 
an  abyss,  fr.  vorare  to  swallow  up.]  Pertaining  to  a  gulf  ; 
full  of  gulfs  ;  hence,  devouring.  Rare.  Mallet. 

vo'rant  (vo'rdnt ;  201),  a.  [L.  voranSy  -antis,  p.  pr.]  Her. 
Depicted  as  if  swallowing  its  prey  whole. 

VO-raz'  (vo-riis'  ;  208),  n.  [Sp.,  voracious.]  A  West  In¬ 
dian  snapper  (Apidon  macrophthalmus)  having  the  body 
rose-red  above  and  silvery  below. 

-vorous.  [L.  - vorus  (as  in  carnivoi'us  carnivorous),  fr.  ro- 
rare  to  devour.]  A  combining  form  signifying  eatingy  feed¬ 
ing  oily  consuming  ;  as  in  herbirojoas.  Cf.  -phagous. 
vor'tex  (v6r't6ks),  n.  ;  pi.  E.  -texes  (-t£k-s5z),  L.  vortices 
(-tT-sez).  [L.  vorteXy  var.  of  vertex,  -ids,  fr.  vorterey  ver- 
terey  to  turn.  See  vertex.]  1.  A  mass  of  fluid,  esp.  of  a 
liquid,  having  a  whirling  or  circular  motion  tending  to 
form  a  cavity  or  vacuum  in  the  center  of  the  circle,  and  to 
draw  towards  this  bodies  subject  to  its  action  ;  the  form 
assumed  by  a  fluid  in  such  motion  ;  a  whirlpool;  eddy. 

2.  A  supposed  collection  of  particles  of  very  subtile  matter, 
endowed  with  a  rapid  rotary  motion  around  an  axis  whith 
was  also  the  axis  of  a  sun  or  a  planet.  Descartes  attempted 
to  account  for  the  formation  of  the  universe,  and  the  move¬ 
ments  of  the  bodies  composing  it,  by  a  theory  of  vortexes. 

3.  [cap.]  Zool.  A  genus  of  small  rhabdocoelous  Turbelln- 
ria.  They  have  the  mouth  ventral  and  near  the  anterior 
end  of  the  body,  the  pharynx  cask-shaped,  and  the  genera¬ 
tive  opening  single. 

4.  Naut.  A  whirlwind.  Rare. 

vortex  of  the  heart.  Anal.,  the  spiral  arrangement  of  the 
muscular  fibers  at  the  apex  of  the  heart, 
vortex  filament.  A  vortex  tube  of  infinitesimal  cross  sec¬ 
tion. 

vortex  fringe  The  region  immediately  surrounding  a 
disk  moving  flatwise  through  air  ;  —  so  called  because  the 
air  has  acyclic  motion  as  in  a  vortex  ring, 
vortex  line.  A  line,  within  a  rotating  fluid,  whose  tangent 
at  everjr  point  is  the  instantaneous  axis  of  rotation  at  that 
point  of  the  fluid. 

vortex  Plate.  A  thin  plate  of  metal  or  other  elastic  mate¬ 
rial  for  the  illustration  of  thejnodes  of  vibration  of  sound¬ 
ing  bodies,  as  in  sonorous  figures  (which  see), 
vortex  ring.  Physics.  A  ring-shaped  mass  of  moving  flu¬ 
id  which,  by  virtue  of  its  motion  of  rotation  around  an 
axis  disposed  in  circular  form,  attains  a  more  or  less  dis¬ 
tinct  separation  from  the  surrounding  medium  and  has 
many  of  the  properties  of  a  solid. 

vortex  sheet-  All  imaginary  surface  or  layer  within  a 
rotating  fluid,  made  by  drawing  the  vortex  lines  through 
every  point  of  any  given  line  within  the  fluid, 
vortex  theory  Chrm.  &  Physics.  The  theory,  advanced 
by  Thomson  (Lord  Kelvin)  on  the  basis  of  investigations 
by  Helmholtz,  that  the  atoms  are  vortically  moving  ring- 
shaped  masses  (or  masses  of  other  forms  having  a  similar 
internal  motion)  of  a  homogeneous,  incompressible,  fric¬ 
tionless  fluid.  Various  properties  of  such  atoms  (vortex 
atoms)  can  be  mathematically  deduced, 
vortex  tube.  Physics.  An  imaginary  tube  within  a  rotat¬ 
ing  fluid,  formed  by  drawing  the  vortex  lines  through  all 
points  of  a  closed  curve, 
vor'ti-cal  (vbr'tT-kal),  a.  Of  or  pertain¬ 
ing  to  a  vortex  or  vortexes  ;  resembling  a 
vortex  in  form  or  motion  ;  whirling  ;  as,  a 
vortical  motion.  —  vor'ti-cal-Iy,  adv. 
vortical  motion,  motion  of  a  fluid  in  which  I 
infinitesimal  rectilinear  elements  rotate 
about  an  axis,  or  in  which  the  velocity 
curl  does  not  equal  0. 

Vorti-cel'la  (-sSl'a),  n.  [NL.,  dim.  fr. 

L.  vortex.  See  vortex.]  1.  Zo‘ol.  A  genus 
of  Infusoria  having  a  more  or  less  bell¬ 
shaped  body  with  a  circle  of  vibrating  cilia 
around  the  oral  disk,  supported  on  a  slen¬ 
der,  contractile  stem.  They  occur  both 
in  salt  and  fresh  water,  usually  in  colo¬ 
nies  on  a  submerged  object.  Vorticella 
and  many  closely  allied  genera  consti¬ 
tute  a  family,  Vor  ti  cel'Ii-da}  (-sSl'I-de). 

2.  [/.  c.]  L.  pi.  -ue  (-e).  Any  species  of 
Vorticella  or  of  the  family  Vorticellidse. 


Vorticella,  much 
enlarged. 


vol'un-ta  tive(  vOl'e n-tS-tt v ),  a. 
Voluntary. 

voluntee  fl*  volunty.  [teer. 
vokun-teer'ly.'n/r.  As  n  volun- 
vol'un-to-mo*  to-ry  (vrtFtfn-tS- 
mS'tO-rl),  a  Physiol.  Pertain¬ 
ing  to,  or  connected  with, volun¬ 
tary  motor  influence, 
volun ty, n.  [OF.  volonttf ,  volentdy 
F.  volonti  will.]  Freewill.  Ohs. 
voluntyn.  ^  vai.kntine. 
voluper.  n.  [Cf.  OF.  rolepoivy 
or  cnvelopeur,  a  covering,  E. 
envelope  ]  A  woman’s  cap  or 
hood.  Ohs. 

vo-lup'ta  ble  (v®-lnp't«-bT).  a. 
Delightful;  pleasurable.  Ohs. 
—  vo-lup/ta-ble-nes8,  n.  Ohs. 
volupte.  voluptee.  -f  volupty. 
volupteously.  -ness.  ^  volup¬ 
tuously.  -ness. 
vol  up-tif'ic  (vbl'fip-tYf'Yk).  a. 
[L.  volupti ficus.]  Pleasing.  Ohs. 
vo-lup'tu  ate  (vfJ-lfip'tP-atl,  r. 
f  To  make  voluptuous.  Ohs. 
vo-lup' tu-os'i-ty  (-Ss'Y-tY),  n. 
Voluptuousness.  Ohs 
voluptuouste,  v.  [Cf.  OF.  vo- 
luptucmcte.  voluptuosite.]  Pleas¬ 
ure  Ohs. 

vo  lup'ty,  n.  [F.  voluptfi.  pleas¬ 
ure.]  Voluptuousness.  Ohs. 
Vol'u-spa (vQl'oo-spii), n.  [Icel. 
Voluspa.]  1.  Lit.,  the  song  of 
the  prophetess,  or  sibyl  :  —  one 
of  the  Eddie  poems,  treating  of 
the  origin  of  the  world,  the 


meetings  of  the  gods,  the  war  of 
the  iEsir  and  Vanir,  the  final 
struggle  and  catastrophe,  and 
the  restoration  and  return  of 
the  gods  in  a  new  existence. 

2.  [t.  r.  1  Erroneously,  in  the 
form  voiuspa,  a  Norse*  prophet¬ 
ess  or  sibyl.  Scott. 

vo-lu'ta  *(v6-lQ'td).  n.;  L.  pL 
voli’TvK  (-te ).  [L..  a  spiral  scroll. 
See  volute.]  1.  =  volute. 

2.  [cap.]  A  genus  of  marine  ra¬ 
chiglossate  gastropods.  See 
volute,  n.y  3. 

▼ol'u-tate  (v5l'fl-tat).  v.  i.  [L. 
rolutare  to  roll,  wallow,  verb 
freq.  fr.  volrcre.  volution,  to 
roll.]  To  roll  ;  to  wallow.  — 
vol  u-ta'tion  (-t5'sh«n),  n. 
Vo-lu'ti-dae  (vO-lfl'tY-de),  n.  pi . 
[NL.]  Zool.  The  family  of 
which  Voluta  is  the  type.  See 
volute,  3.  —  vol'u-toid  (vBl'tl- 
toid),  a.  V  n. 
voluwe.  +  follow. 
voivand.  +  wallowing. 
volve.  r.  t.  [L.  volvere  to  turn.] 
To  turn  over  :  to  consider.  Obs. 
volvelle.  •]•  fulfill 
li  yol-ven'ti-bus  an'nia.  [L.] 
With  revolving  years  ;  when 
years  have  rolled  round. 

Vergil  (yRneid,  I.  234). 
vome.  n  6f  v.  [F.  vomir,  v.,  or 
L.  vomere.]  Vomit.  Ohs. 
vome  +  foam.  [Vomit.  Ohs. | 
voment,  n.  [See  vomit,  n.]| 


vomentacioun.  fl*  fome  x  t  a- 

tion. 

vom  er-o-na'sal  (vSm'Pr-G-na'- 
a.  Pe»t.  to  the  vomer  and 
nasal  region  ;  designating,  or 
pert-  to,  .laeobson’e  organ, 
vom'i  cine  (vfim'Y-RYn >,  n.  Also 
-cin.  I  From  nux  vomica.]  Chem. 
Brucine. 

vom'ic  nut  (vtfm'Yk).  [Cf.  F. 
noi.r  ro'iiu/ue.]  =  NUX  VOMICA 
vom'it-er.  //.  1  Emetic.  Ohs. 
2.  One  that  vomits, 
vom'it- ing-ly.  adv.  of  vomiting , 
p.  pr. 

vo-mi'tion( vfi-mfsh'iln),  n.  [L. 
romitio.]  Act  or  power  of  vom¬ 
iting 

vomit  nut.  Nux  vomica. 

vo  mi  to'ri-um  (vbm'Y-tS'rY- 
»7m  ;  201),  n. :  j»l.  -ria  (-«).  [L.] 
Arch.  =  vomitory,  2. 
vom'it- wort'  (v5m'Yt-wftrt/),  n. 
The  Indian  tobacco.  U.  S. 
vomman.  +  woman. 
von  Ohs.  pi.  of  foe. 
von  Behr  trout  (fun  bar'). 
The  European  brown  trout  (Sal- 
mo, fario). 
vond.  wound 

vond.  t  found,  pret.  V  p  p.  of 
find. 

vonden,  vondi.  +  fand,  v. 
vond  ai'ra  (vCnd-sI'ra),  n.  = 
vansire 

vone.  +  wone. 
vonge.  FANG. 


)  VOO.  ^  WOE. 

I  voede.  f  wood. 
voog  Var.  of  VUG. 
vool  FOOL, 
i  voolish.  ^  foolish. 

1  voor.  ^  furrow. 

|  ll  voor 'loop  er  (ffir'lfip'Pr),  n. 
(I).  See  KORELOOUER.j  = 
fork  loop  er.  South  Africa. 

|  Voph'sl  (vBf'sT).  Bib. 

I  vor.  +  FORTH,  FOUR. 

vor  (vftr).  Obs.  or  dial.  Eng. 

of  FOR. 

vorags,  n.  TCf  OF  vor  age.]  = 
VORAGO.  Obs. 

vo-ra'geous.  <>.  [OF.  voragieux  1 
Whirling.  Obs. 
vo-rag'i  net  (vfi-rfij'Y-nPt).  n. 
[OF.  rontgiue.]  Abyss.  Ohs. 
vo-ra'go  (vfaK'gff),  n.  [L.j  A 
gulf  ;  an  abyss.  Ohs. 
vo-ran'da.  *•]•  veranda. 
vo  ra'tion  (vfi-rS'shtZn),  n.  Act 
of  devouring.  Ohs. 
vorb-.  For  words  beginning 
with  rorh.  gee  forms  in  forb-. 
vorbeoden.  f  forbid 
vorbode.  Obs.  n.  p.  of  forbid. 
vorbroide,  a.  [See  forhroiden, 
p  P  of  forbrki pr.]  Disfig¬ 
ured  ;  monstrous.  Ohs. 
vord.  vorde  ford,  word. 
vordhward.  +  forth  ward. 
vordruwede.  obs.  pret.  of  for- 

DRY. 

vordrye.  +  further. 

vore  (dial.  vCr).  Obs.  or  dial. 


Eng.  vor.  of  fore. 
vore8peche.  +  forespeech. 
vore  ward.  fore  ward. 
vorfare.  for  fake. 
vorgeme.  +  foryeme. 
vorgit.  ^  forget. 
vorgivelich.  a.  [See  forgive  ; 
-i.y.J  Pardonable  Ohs. 
vorgo.  i*  FORGO, 
vorgulte.  +  forouilt 
Vor'hand'  (ffir'hhntO,  n.  [G., 
lit.,  fore  hand.]  Skat.  The  play¬ 
er  or  position  on  the  left  of  the 
dealer  ;  the  age.  On  the  Vor- 
hand’s  left  is  Mlttelband.  The 
other  player  in  that  hand  is 
Hinterhand. 

vorheaved.  forehead. 
vorhete.  4*  FORHIGHT. 
vorhore.  ^  forwhore. 
vorhote,  v.  t.  [AS .  for  hat  an.] 
To  renounce  :  forsake.  Obs. 
vorhwou.  +  FORWHY. 
vorle.  +  avowry. 
vorkeorven.  +  forcarve. 
vorkest.  +  FOR  CAST, 
vorlay.  4  FOR  LIE. 
vorleas  Ohs.  pret.  of  forlese. 
vor'offe.  +  furlough. 
vorlonging.  n.  Longing.  Obs. 
vorToop'er  (fOr'IOp'gr),  n.  = 

FORE  I.OOPER. 

vorlore,  vorlorene.  Obs.  p.  p.  of 

FORLESE. 

vorlyese.  +  forlese. 
vorme  +  forme. 
vormeste.  ^  foremost. 


vorre  +  worn,  p.  p.  of  wear. 
vorolded.  Ohs.  p.  p.  of  forold. 
vo  ron  dre'o  (vO'rBn-dri'C),  n. 
I  Malagasy.]  The  kirombo. 
vor  rt 'del. ;/.  [AS.  for  rid  el.]  A 
precursor.  Obs. 
vorrote  for  rot. 

vorsake.  forsake. 

vorschuppe  +  forshape. 
vorschuppild.  n.  [AS.  forsciep- 
pan  to  transform.]  A  transform¬ 
er.  Ohs. 

vorslewe.  ^  for  slow. 

I  Vor 'spiel'  (for'shpel'),  n.  [G.] 
Music.  A  prelude  ;  an  overture, 
vorst-  ^  first,  frost. 

II  Vor'stel  lung  (ffir'shtPl'dbng), 
n.  :  pi  -lung e N  (-?n)  IG.  ;  vor 
before  -f  stellen  to  pluee.]  A 
mental  presentation,  esp.  of 
sensuous  image  or  idea 
vorswoluwen.  +  foksw  allow 
vorte.  4*  fokto 

vortex  atom.  See  vortex  the¬ 
ory. 

vortex  wheel.  A  kind  of  water 
turbine. 

vorth.  +  FORTH.  WORTH, 
vorth--  For  words  beginning 
with  vorth-  see  forms  in  forth - 
vorthmore,  adv.  [See  forth  ; 
more, adv.]  Furthermore.  Ohs. 
vorthriht.  +  forthright. 
vorthui.  foiitht. 
vor'ti-cel  (vdr'tY-sfl),  n.  [Cf. 
F.  v orticelle.  See  vortex.] 

Zool.  A  vorticella. 


ale,  senato,  cSre,  am,  dccount,  arm,  ask,  sofd ;  eve,  event,  6nd,  recent,  maker ;  ice,  ill ,  old,  6bey,  orb,  6dd,  s5ft,  connect ;  use,  unite,  urn,  up,  circus,  meaii ; 

||  Foreign  Word.  Obsolete  Variant  of.  -f  combined  with.  =  equals. 
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TSf  tiP'tty  (v?r't£T8'I-tI)’  »•/  pi-  -TIBS  (-trz).  [See  vortex.] 
Th0  half  curl  of  a  vector  ;  —  so  called  because  in  a  fluid 
rotating  rigidly  round  an  axis  the  angular  velocity  equals 
half  the  curl  of  the  velocity  vector. 
Vor'tl-coge(v6r'tT-ko8),a.  [L.  vorlicosua.]  Vortical:  whirl¬ 
ing  ;  as,  a  vorticose  motion. 

vor-tlg'l  nous  (vOr-tlj'T-nj'is),  o.  [Cf.  vertiginous.]  Mov¬ 
ing  rapidly  round  a  center;  vortical.  Rure.  Cowper 
VO'ta-ress  (vo'td  rgs),  n.  [See  votary.]  A  woman  votary. 
VO'U-rlst  (-rtet),  n.  A  votary.  Milton. 

vo  ta-ry  (-rl),  a.  [from  L.  voturn  avow.  See  vote,  vow. ] 
Consecrated  by  a  vow  or  promise  ;  consequent  on  a  vow 
devoted  ;  promised.  “  Votary  resolution.”  “Bacon. 
vo'ta-ry,  n.  ;  pi.  -ries  (-rtz).  One  devoted,  consecrated, 
or  engaged,  by  a  vow  or  promise;  hence,  esp.,  one  devoted, 
given,  or  addicted,  to  some  particular  service,  worship, 
study,  or  state  of  life  ;  as,  a  votary  of  science, 
vote  (v5t),  n.  [L.  votum  a  vow,  wish,  will.  See  vow,  n.] 

1.  An  ardent  wish  or  desire  ;  a  vow  ;  a  prayer.  Obs. 

2.  A  wish,  choice,  or  opinion,  of  a  person  or  a  body  of  per¬ 
sons,  expressed  in  some  received  and  authorized  way,  as 
by  a  ballot  or  viva  voce;  the  formal  expression  of  a  wish, 
desire,  will,  preference,  or  choice,  in  regard  to  any  meas¬ 
ure  proposed,  esp.  where  the  person  voting  has  an  interest 
in  common  with  others,  either  in  electing  a  person  to  office, 
or  in  passing  laws,  rules,  regulations,  etc. ;  a  suffrage;  also, 
the  right  to  such  a  wish,  choice,  or  expression  of  will. 

3.  That  by  means  of  which  will  or  preference  is  expressed 
in  elections,  or  in  deciding  propositions,  as  the  voice,  a  ball, 
a  ballot,  a  ticket,  a  voting  paper ;  as,  a  written  vote. 

4.  Expression  of  judgment  or  will  by  a  majority  ;  legal 
decision  by  some  expression  of  the  minds  of  a  number  ;  as, 
the  vote  was  unanimous  ;  a  vote  of  confidence. 

6.  Votes,  collectively  ;  as,  the  Prohibition  vote. 

YOU  (vot),  v.  i.  ;  vot'bd  (vot'Sd  ;  -Td  ;  151 )  ;  vot'ing  (vot'- 
Tng).  To  express  or  signify  the  mind,  will,  or  preference, 
either  viva  voce  or  by  ballot,  etc.,  as  a  means  of  deciding 
on  any  proposition  in  which  one  has  an  interest  with 
others  ;  to  cast  or  give  a  vote, 
to  vote  plumn,  to  vote  a  straight  ticket.  Obs.  U.  S. 

VCt©,  v.  t.  x.  To  enact,  establish,  grant,  determine,  bring 
about,  effect,  etc.,  by  a  formal  vote  ;  as,  the  legislature 
voted  the  resolution  ;  to  vote  a  candidate  into  office. 

Parliament  voted  them  one  hundred  thousand  pounds.  Swift 
2-  To  declare  by  general  opinion  or  common  consent,  as  if 
by  a  vote  ;  as,  he  was  voted  a  bore.  Colloq. 
to  vote  down,  to  put  down  or  defeat  by  voting ;  to  give  a 
general  decision  against.  —  to  v.  In,  to  put  in,  or  choose, 
by  voting ;  to  elect. 


VOt'er  (vot'er),  n.  One  who  votes ;  one  who  has  a  legal 
right  to  vote,  or  give  his  suffrage  ;  an  elector  ;  a  suffragist. 

VO'tive  (vS'tlv),  a.  [L.  votivus ,  fr.  votum  a  vow  :  cf.  F. 
votif.  See  vow.]  1.  Given  by  vow,  or  in  fulfillment  of  a 
vow  ;  consecrated  by  a  vow  ;  devoted  ;  as,  votive  offerings. 

Embellishments  of  flowers  and  votive  garlands.  Motley. 
2  Done  or  observed  in  fulfillment  of  a  vow.  Rare. 
votive  mass,  R.  C.  C/i.,  a  special  mass  in  honor  of  a  saint 
said  ou  days  besides  that  on  which  the  feast  is  celebrated ; 
also,  a  mass  for  a  particular  intention,  different  from  that 
prescribed  for  the  day,  which  may  be  said  on  certain  occa¬ 
sions,  when  the  rubrics  permit.  —  v.  medal,  a  medal  struck 
in  grateful  commemoration  of  some  auspicious  event.  —  v. 
offering,  an  offering  in  fulfillment  of  a  religious  vow  ;  spe¬ 
cif.,  Jew.  Antiq .,  a  peace  offering  in  fulfillment  of  a  vow. 
—  vo'tlve-ly,  (idv.  *-  vo^tive-ness,  n. 

vo-tom'e-tcr  (vo-tBm'e-ter),  n.  [vote  -f*  -meter.']  An  ap¬ 
paratus  for  recording  and  counting  votes  or  ballots. 

VotPa-ca-pou'a  (voo'a-kd-poo'a),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Carib  vua- 
kapu.]  lint.  A  genus  of  tropical  American  fabaceous  trees 
having  odd-pinnate  leaves,  showy  lilac  flowers,  and  l-seed- 
ed  fleshy  pods.  See  worm  bark. 

vouch  (vouch),  v.  t. ;  vouched  (voucht) ;  vouch'ing.  [ME. 
vouchen ,  OF.  vochier  to  call,  fr.  L.  vocare  to  call,  akin  to 
vox ,  vocis ,  voice.  The  E.  word  is  in  part  a  shortening  of 
avouch.  See  voice  ;  cf.  avouch.]  1.  To  call ;  summon  ; 
esp.,  to  call  to  witness.  Obs.  or  Archaic.  “  Vouch  the 
silent  stars.”  Dryden. 

2.  To  vow.  Obs. 

3.  To  warrant ;  to  maintain  by  affirmation  ;  to  answer  for  ; 
to  attest  ;  to  bear  witness  to ;  to  affirm  ;  avouch  ;  as,  to 
vouch  the  truth  of  a  tale. 

4.  To  back  ;  support ;  confirm  ;  second.  Rare. 

Such  bold  words  vouched  with  a  deed  so  bold.  Milton. 


6.  Law.  a  To  call  into  court  to  warrant  and  defend,  or  to 
make  good  a  warranty  of  title,  as  in  a  fine  and  recovery. 
Obs.  b  To  support  or  maintain,  as  a  claim,  by  producing 
witnesses  or  vouchers.  Obs .,  exc.  specif. :  To  authenticate, 
as  a  claim,  by  vouchers. 

To  i’ouc/i  an  avayment  of  his  vainglory.  Cleanness. 
Syn.  —  Vouch,  attest  are  often  used  with  little  distinc¬ 
tion.  Rut  in  ordinary  usage  to  vouch  (often  for)  is  esp.  to 
guarantee  or  stand  surety  for ;  to  attest  is  to  affirm  or 
certify  to  ;  as,  “  I  .  .  .  will  vouch  the  truth  of  it  ”  (Shak.) ; 
to  vouch  for  one’s  honesty  ;  “  The  pleader  .  .  .  had  witness 
read  y  to  attest  .  .  .  that  every  article  was  true  ”  (Swift) ; 
“  My  diligence  and  accuracy  were  attested  by  my  own  con¬ 
science  ”  (Oibbon).  See  affirm. 

vouch  (vouch),  v.  i.  1.  To  make  invocations;  to  pray.  Obs. 

2.  To  make  a  vow  ;  to  resolve.  Obs. 

3.  To  bear  witness  ;  to  give  testimony  or  full  attestation. 
He  will  not  believe  her  until  the  elector  of  Ilanover  shall  vouch 

for  the  truth  of  what  she  has  .  .  .  affirmed.  Swift. 

4  To  make  assertion  ;  to  affirm.  Shak. 

vouch,  n.  Warrant;  attestation.  Obs.  or  Archaic. 
vouch  ee'  (-§'),  n.  Early  Law.  The  person  vouched  into 
court,  as  in  a  fine  and  recovery. 

vouch'er  (vouch'er),  n.  [OF.  vochier  to  call,  inf.  as  n.] 
Early  Law.  Act  of  vouching  a  person  to  make  good  his 
warranty  of  title,  as  in  a  fine  and  recovery, 
vouch'er,  n.  1.  One  who  vouches,  or  gives  witness  or  full 
attestation,  to  anything,  or  acts  as  a  surety. 

The  great  writers  of  that  age  stand  up  together  as  vouchers  for 
one  another’s  reputation.  Spectator. 

2.  A  book,  paper,  or  other  thing  which  serves  to  vouch 
the  truth  of  accounts,  or  to  confirm  and  establish  facts  of 
any  kind  ;  specif.,  any  receipt  or  the  like  showing  payment 
of  a  debt ;  as,  paid  checks  are  his  vouchers. 

3.  [Cf.  AF.  vocheur.]  Early  Law.  One  who  vouches  an¬ 
other  to  establish  his  warranty  of  title,  as  in  a  fine  and  re¬ 
covery  ;  the  tenant  in  a  writ  of  right. 

vouch  safe'  (vouch-saf'),  V.  t.  ;  vouch-safed'  (-saft')  ; 
vouch-saf'ing  (-saf'Yiig).  [vouch  -f-  safe ,  that  is,  to  vouch 
or  answer  for  as  safe  ;  orig.  two  words.]  1.  To  guarantee 
as  safe  ;  to  assure  ;  guarantee.  Obs. 

2.  To  condescend  to  grant ;  to  concede  ;  bestow. 


Shall  I  vouchsafe  your  worship  a  word  or  two  ?  Shak. 
3.  To  receive  or  accept  in  condescension.  Obs.  Shak. 
vouch  safe',  v.  i.  To  condescend  ;  to  deign  ;  yield. 
Vouchsafe,  O  Lord,  to  keep  us  this  day  without  sin. 

Bk.  of  Com.  Prayer 

Syn.  —  See  condescend. 

vouoh-safe'ment  (-m£nt),  n.  Act  of  vouchsafing,  or  that 
which  is  vouchsafed  ;  a  gift  or  grant  in  condescension. 
VOUge  |  (voozh),  n.  [F.  vouge,  OF.  vooitge.]  A  long-han- 
VOUlge  f  died  halberdlike  weapon  of  the  later  Middle 
Ages,  having  both  a  point  and  a  cutting  edge. 

VOUS  soir'  (voo'swar'),  n.  [F.,  akin  to  voute  an  arch,  a 
vault.]  Arch.  Any  of  the  tapering  or  wedge-shaped  pieces 
of  which  an  arch  or  vault  is  composed.  The  middle  one  is 
usually  specifically  called  the  keystone.  See  arch,  Illust.  (3). 
vow  (vou),  n.  [ME.  vou,  OF.  v ou,  veu ,  F.  veeu ,  fr.  L.  vo¬ 
tum,  orig.  p.  p.  neut.  of  vovere ,  votum ,  to  vow.  Cf.  avow, 
devout,  vote.]  1.  A  solemn  promise,  esp.  one  made  to 
God  or  to  some  deity  ;  an  act  by  which  one  consecrates 
or  devotes  himself,  absolutely  or  conditionally,  wholly  or 
in  part,  for  a  longer  or  shorter  time,  to  some  act,  service, 
or  condition  ;  a  devotion  of  one’s  self  or  one’s  possessions  ; 
as,  a  baptismal  vow  ;  a  vow  of  poverty.  The  canon  law  in  the 
R.C.Ch.  recognizes  solemn  vows  and  simple  vows,  a  solemn  vow 
being  one  which  makes  an  absolute  and  irrevocable  surrender 
and  has  been  accepted  by  lawful  authority,  all  other  vows  being 
simple  vows.  Under  the  canon  law  a  simple  vow  of  religious  life 
niaRes  marriage  unlawful  and  deprives  the  person  who  has  made 
it  of  the  right  to  use  bis  property ;  a.* *o1e mn  i'ow of  such  life  makes 
marriage  invalid  and  takes  away  all  dominion  over  property. 

2.  A  promise  of  fidelity  or  constancy  ;  a  pledge  of  love  or 
affection  ;  as,  the  marriage  vow. 

3.  A  solemn  assertion  ;  an  asseveration.  Obs. 

4.  A  votive  offering.  Obs. 

vow  (vou),  v.  t.  ;  vowed  (voud);  vow'ing.  [ME  vouen , 
OF.  vouer,  voer,  F.  vouer,  LL.  votare.  See  vow,  ?t.]  1.  To 
bind  one’s  self  to  do,  give,  or  the  like,  by  a  solemn  promise 
to  God  or  to  some  deity  ;  to  promise  solemnly;  to  devote. 

[Men]  that  voiv  a  long  and  weary  pilgrimage.  Shak. 
2.  To  assert  solemnly  ;  to  asseverate  ;  swear. 

VOW,  v.  i.  To  make  a  vow  ;  to  asseverate. 

better  is  it  that  thou  shouldest  not  vow,  than  that  thou  should- 
est  vow  and  not  pay.  Eccl  v.  5. 


VOW'el  (vou'21),  n.  [OF.  vouel,  F.  voyelle ,  L.  vocalis(BC.  lit- 
(era),  from  voialis  sounding,  from  vox ,  vocis,  a  voice,  sound. 
See  vocal.]  Phon.  A  voiced,  or  sometimes  a  whispered, 
sound  uttered  with  but  slight  obstruction  in  the  oral  pas¬ 
sage,  not  sufficient  to  cause  the  audible.fricti©n  or  stoppage 
characteristic  of  a  consonant,  each  separate  vowel  sound 
being  given  its  distinctive  quality  or  character  by  a  certain 
definite  position  of  the  organs; — disting,  from  a  conso¬ 
nant.  Cf.  consonant,  7i.  Also,  a  letter  or  character  which 
represents  such  a  sound.  In  English,  the  written  vowels 
are  a,  e,  i ,  o,  u ,  and  sometimes  w  and  y.  The  spoken  vowels 
are  far  more  numerous.  See  Guide  to  Pron.,  §§  49-70. 
VOW'el,  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  vowel ;  vocal. 

VOW'el,  v.  t.  To  furnish  with  vowels.  Dryden. 

vowel  flame.  A  sensitive  ga6  flame,  which  falls  and  rise  s 
according  as  vowels  pronounced  near  it  are  high  or  lower 
in  pitch ;  —  so  called  by  Tyndall,  who  devised  it. 
vowel  harmony.  Philol.  A  principle,  seen  in  the  Ural 
Altaic  languages,  in  accordance  with  which  the  vowel  of 
the  suffix  is  made  to  belong  to  the  same  class  of  vow  els  as 
that  of  the  root,  the  vowels  being  divided  into  two  classes. 
“  heavy  ”or  “  strong  ”  (as  a ,  o,  u)  and  “  light  ”  or  “  weak ” 
(as  e,  i ,  «),  or  guttural  (back)  and  palatal  (front). 

VOW'el  lze  (-iz),  v.  t.  ;  -ized  (-izd) ;  -iz'ing  (-iz'ing).  To 
furnish  with  vowel  signs ;  as,  to  vowelize  a  Hebrew  text, 
vow'el-like',  a.  Phon.  Partaking  of  the  nature  of  a  vow¬ 
el  ;  capable  of  forming  a  syllable;  —  said  of  certain  con¬ 
sonants,  as  l,  n,  r.  —  n.  A  vowel-like  consonant.  II .  Sweet. 
vowel  point-  In  Hebrew,  and  certain  other  Eastern  lan¬ 
guages,  a  mark  placed  above  or  below  a  consonant,  or  at¬ 
tached  to  it  as  m  Ethiopic,  representing  the  vowel  sound 
which  precedes  or  follows  the  consonant  sound.  The  form 
of  punctuation  in  which  the  vowel  points  are  placed  above 
the  consonants  is  called  gupralinear,or  Babylonian,  punctua¬ 
tion  (see  punctuation,  2,  Cit.). 

vowel  system.  The  system  of  vowels  or  vowel  sounds  of 
a  language  or  dialect;  as,  the  English  vowel  system. 

II  vox  (v5ks),  7i.;  pi.  voces  (vS'sez).  [L.  See  voice.]  Voice. 

For  phrases  beginning  with  vox  see  the  Vocabulary. 

II  VOX'  an  gel'i  ca  (voks'  5n-j61'T-k<i).  [L.  angelica  angelic.] 
Music.  An  organ  stop  of  delicate  stringlike  quality,  having 
for  each  finger  key  a  pair  of  pipes,  of  which  one  is  tuned 
p.lightly  sharp  to  give  a  wavy  effect  to  their  joint  tone. 

II  vox'  hu-ma'na  (hfi-ma'iui).  [L.,  human  voice.]  Music . 
An  organ  reed  stop  made  to  give  a  sound  imitative  of  the 
human  voice. 

voy'age  (voi'aj ;  obs.  or  dial.  vi'aj),  n.  [ME.  veage,  viage, 
OF.  veage ,  viage ,  veiage ,  voiage ,  F.  voyage ,  LL.  viaticum , 
fr.  L.  viaticum  traveling  money,  provision  for  a  journey, 
fr.  viaticus  belonging  to  a  road  or  journey,  fr.  via  way, 
akin  to  E.  way.  See  way,  n. ;  cf.  convey,  deviate,  de¬ 
vious,  envoy,  trivial,  viaduct,  viaticum.]  1.  Formerly, 
a  passage  either  by  sea  or  land  ;  a  journey,  in  general  ; 
now,  only,  a  passing  or  journey  by  sea  or  water  from  one 
place,  port,  or  country,  to  another  ;  esp.,  a  passing  or 
journey  by  water  to  a  distant  place  or  country.  The  time 
of  beginning  and  end  of  a  voyage  vary  legally  according  to  the 
circumstances  or  purposes  contemplated  :  thus  it  may,  as  in  case 
of  a  voyage  policy,  be  held  to  include  the  time  ol  preparation 
at  a  home  port,  or  it  may  be  held  to  begin  with  the  time  of  sail¬ 
ing  ;  the  terminating  mny  he  at  the  time  of  anchoring  safely  in 
the  port  of  destination  or  may  be  at  the  time  of  completing' the 
discharge  of  cargo. 

2.  The  act  or  practice  of  traveling.  Obs.  Bacon. 

3.  Course;  way;  expedition;  enterprise.  Obs. 
voy'age,  v.  i.  ;  -AGED(-ajd) ;  -ag-ing  (-a-jlng).  [Cf.  F.  voy¬ 
ager.]  To  take,  make,  or  traverse  by,  a  voyage  ;  to  travel. 

A  mind  forever 

Voyaging  through  strange  6eas  of  thought  alone.  Wontsworth. 
voy'ag-er  (voi'a-jer),  n.  [Cf.  F.  voyager  traveling.]  One 
who  voyages ;  one  who  sails  or  passes  by  sea  or  water. 

II  voy'a'geur'  (vw'&'ya'zhQr'),  n. ;  pi.  -geurs  (F.  pron. 
-zlifir').  [F.,  fr.  voyager  to  travel.  See  voyage.]  A  trav¬ 
eler  ;  in  Canada,  specif.,  a  man  employed  by  the  fur  com¬ 
panies  in  transporting  goods  and  men  by  the  streams  and 
across  the  land  between  streams,  to  and  from  the  remote 
stations  in  the  Northwest ;  also,  by  extension,  any  boatman 
and  trapper  of  those  regions. 

II  vrai'sem'blance' (vrg'siiN'blaNS'),  7i.  [F.]  The  appear¬ 
ance  of  truth  ;  verisimilitude. 

V'-shaped'  (ve'shapt'),  a.  Having  the  general  shape  of  the 
letter  \J  or  resembling  a  V  cross  section. 

VUg,  VUgg,  VUgh  (vug  ;  vdog),  n.  [Cf.  Com.  vooga  a  cav¬ 
ern.]  Mining.  A  small  unfilled  cavity  in  a  lode  or  in  the 
rock,  usually  lined  with  a  crystalline  layer  or  druse ;  — 
sometimes  written  voog.  —  vug'gy  (-T),  a. 


Vor-tic'i-dse  (vfir-tYs'Y-de)*7i.  pi. 
(NL.l  Zoo).  The  family  of 
which  Vortex  is  the  type, 
vor  tlc'u-lar  (-tlk'u-ldr),  a. 
V  ortieose. 

Vor'ti  gern  (v6r'tY-g?rn),  or 
Vor'tUger  (-gfr),  n.  Seneschal 
of  Constans  (a  mythical  king 
of  Britain),  and  usurper  of  the 
throne  after  Constans  hnd  been 
killed  by  his  subjects  through 
Vortigern’s  contrivance.  He  is 
said  to  have  invited  the  Jutes  to 
Britain  to  aid  him  against  the 
Piets  and  to  have  married  Hen- 
gist’s  daughter  Rowena. 

Vor  tum'nus  ( vOr-tQm'nws),  n. 
See  VliRTUMNUS. 
vorty.  f  forty.  [Obs. I 

vorverde,  pret.  of  forfark.| 
vorvret.  +  for  fret. 
vorward.  *1*  fore  ward. 
vor  we  +  furrow. 
vorwerde.  *1*  foreward. 
vorworpen.  *1*  forwerpe. 
vorwurthen.  f  forworth. 
vory.  +  avowry. 
vory-.  vore  .  For  words  in  vory-, 
vorz-,  see  forms  in  fory-,  fors-. 
vose.  +  voce,  voice, 
vosfcre.  f  FOSTER, 
vofc.  f  FOOT. 

vot'a-ble.  vote'a-ble  (v5t'd- 
b’l),  a.  Capable,  or  having  the 
right,  of  voting.  Rare. 
vo'tal  (vb't'H),  a.  Of,  pert,  to, 
or  involving,  a  vow  or  promise, 
vo'ta  vi'ta  rae'a.  [L.]  My 
ife  is  devoted  ;  —  motto  of  the 
Earl  of  Meath. 

vote.  v.  t.  To  devote.  Ohs.  Scot. 
Vo' te  (vS'ta),  n.  AFinnicdia- 
lect.  See  Finno-Uoric. 
vo  teen'  (vfi-t?nr),  n.  [Cf.  dev¬ 
otee.]  A  religious  devotee.  Ir. 
vote'lesfl,  a.  See  -less. 
mother  *f*  FOTHF.R.  [tyak.| 
Vo'tiak  (vd'tydk).  Var.  ofVo-| 


vot'ing  A'Ot'Yng),  p.  pr.  Sr  vb.  n. 
of  vote. —voting  machine.  = 
votometer.— -  V-  trust,  a  trust 
created  by  a  transfer  of  shores 
in  a  corporation  by  shareholders 
to  trustees,  to  hold  and  vote  on 
them  for  a  specified  period,  in 
order  to  secure  a  certain  line  of 
corporate  actions,  [by  a  vow.  I 
||  vo'ti  re'us.  [L.]  One  bound  I 
vo'tlst  (vd'tYst),  n.  One  who 
makes  a  row.  Obs.  [ress.  Obs. | 
vo'tress  (vo'trgs),  n.  A  vota-| 
||  vo'tum  cas'tl-ta'tlB.  [L.]  A 
vow  of  chastity. 

Vo'tyak  (vd'tyak),  n.  A  mem¬ 
ber  of  a  Finno-Ugrian  tribe  liv¬ 
ing  between  the  Vetluga  and 
Kama,  tributaries  of  the  Volga, 
Russia  ;  also,  their  language. 
See  Finno-Ugric  lanouaobs. 
vou.  +  vow. 
voubet.  +  woobut. 
voucheouB,  a.  Boastful.  Obs. 
vouch'ment,  n.  A  solemn  as¬ 
sertion.  R.  [2d  voucher,  3.1 
vouch'or  (vouch'flr),  n.  =| 
voucht.  Vouched.  Ref.  Sp. 
voude.  wood,  mad. 
vou'doo.  vou'dou  (v65'dc5o  ; 
voo-d(^o'),  vou'doo-lsm  (-Yz’m), 
etc.  Vnrs.  of  voodoo,  etc. 
vouh.  +  faw,  fee,  property, 
voul,  voulhede,  voulliche.  *f* 

FOUL,  FOULNESS,  FOULLY. 

VOUlt.  +  VAULT. 

vound.  +  FOUND,  WOUND. 

vounder.  wonder. 

vour  (dial.  vor).  Obs.  or.dial. 

Eng.  of  four. 

vour,  v.  t.  [Cf.  OF.  vorer.  See 
devour.]  To  devour.  Obs. 
vourd.  t  word. 
vour'er,  n.  A  devourer.  Obs. 
vourtene.  +  fourteen. 
vourtl.  FORTY. 

VOU8-  +  FOUS. 

||  voub'  l’a  vez'  vou'lu'  (vflo' 


la'va'  v<x)'lu').  [F.]  You  have 
wished  it ;  it ’s  your  own  fault. 

Moliere  (  George  Danilin ,  i.  9). 
vous  soir',  v.  t.  To  construct 
or  supply  with  voussoirB. 
voust  (v(55st),  k.  V  v.  Boast ; 
vaunt.  —  vouat'er.  n.  —  voust'y 
(vfios'tY),  a.  All  Scot. 

vous'  y  per'drez'  vos'  pas' 
(vSb'-ze  pPr'dra'  vo'  pa')  [F.] 
You  will  lose  your  labor  there, 
vout  (vout),  n.  [OF.  route.  See 
1st  vault.]  Vault;  hole.  Obs. 
or  Scot. 

voute.  +  vault,  vult. 

VOU  tour.  «f*  VULTURE, 
voutre.  voutur.  +  vulture. 
voutrier.  ;j.  [Cf.  a  vout  her, 
avouter.)  Adulteress.  Obs. 
voutaafe.  f  vouchsafe. 
vow  (vou),  xnterj  Noting  admi¬ 
ration,  surprise,  sorrow.  Scot. 
voward.  +  v award,  vanguard, 
vowche.  +  vouch. 
vowel.  +  FOWL, 
vowel  ere.  +  fowler. 
vowel  gradation.  Phil.  Ablaut, 
vow'el  lah  (vou'^l-Ish),  a.  See 
-ish.  [vowels.  Rare.  | 

vow'el-iBm  (-Yzsm).  n.  Use  of  | 
vow'el-ist,  n.  One  given  to  using 
vowels.  [vow'el-leB8-nes8.  n.  I 
vow'el-leBS,  a.  See  -less.  — | 
vow'el  ly,  a.  Full  of,or  marked 
by,  vowels. 

vowel  mutation.  =  mutation, 
n.,  2.  [makes  a  vow.  | 

vow'er  (vou'Sr),  n.  One  who| 
voweson.  +  advowson. 
vow'cbb.  7i.  A  woman  who  has 
taken  a  vow.  Rare. 
vow'leBB,  a.  See  -less. 
vowre.  vour. 
vowsty.  +  vousty. 

VOWt.  +  VAULT,  VULT. 
vowtre.  +  VULTURE, 
vowtsafe.  +  vouchsafe. 
vowtur.  +  VULTURE 


VOX.  +  FOX. 

vox.  Obs.  pret.  of  wax. 

||  vox'  an'te-ce'den8  (ftn'tP-se'- 
dCnz).  [L.  antecedens  anteced¬ 
ent.]  Music.  In  canon  and  fugue, 
the  subject  or  theme. 

||  vox'  cae-les'tiB  (sP-lgs'tYs). 
[L.  caelestis  heavenly.]  Music. 
=  VOX  ANGELICA. 

||  vox'  clan  des-ti'na  (klttn'dfs- 
tl'nd).  [L.l  Whisper. 

||vox'  con'8e-quenB  (kbn'sP- 
kwimz).  [L.  consequent  follow¬ 
ing.]  Music  In  canon  and  fugue, 
the  answer  or  consequent. 

I|  vox',  et  prae-te're-a  ni'hil 
[L.]  A  voice  and  nothing  more, 
that  is,  sound  without  sense. 

II  vox'  fau'ci-bua  hse'alt.  [L.] 
The  voice  (or  words)  stuck  in 
the  throat.  Vergil  (jEn.,  II.  774). 
|[vox'  po'pu-li.  vox'  De'i  (pSp'- 
n-lT).  [L.]  The  voice  of  the 
people  (is)  the  voice  of  God. 

||  vox' quin'ta  (kwYn'td).  [L.] 
Medieval  Music.  Thequintus,  or 
fifth  voice  part,  independent  of 
the  others,  though  either  corre¬ 
sponding  in  compass  with  one  of 
them  or  reenforcing  different 
ones  successively  (vox  vagans). 
voy'age  a-ble,  a.  See -able. 
voy'al,  voy'ol.  Vars.  of  1st  viol. 
voy'ance  (voi'dns),  n.  =  clair- 

VOYANCE. 

||  vo  yeuse'  (vwd'yflz'),  n.  [F.] 
A  chair,  like  a  conversation 
chair,  with  a  back  like  a  lyre, 
used  chiefly  in  the  card  room, 
voys.  i*  voice. 
voy-vo'da.  +  voivode. 
vp-.  For  words  beginning  vp-, 
see  the  forms  in  up-. 

V.  P.  Abbr.  Vice  President. 

V  point.  V'-point',  n.  See  V,  a. 
V.  R  ,  or  v  r.  Abbr.  Verb  re¬ 
flexive  ;  village  reserve  (Aus¬ 
tralia)  ;  Victoria  Regina(L., 


Queen  Victoria), 
vr-.  For  various  words  begin¬ 
ning  ITT-,  see  forms  in  FR-«  I  B-. 
vrack  (vrak).  Scot.  var.  of 
wrack,  of  the  sea. 

||  vrai  (vr6),  a.  [F.]  True, 
vrai'  Beau'  (ra'zC').  [F.] 

Lace  Making.  True  network 
ground,  that  ifl,  ground  made 
with  the  needle  or  with  bobbins, 
vram.  •]•  from. 
vrang.  wrong.  [Corps.  I 

V.  R.  C.  Abbr  Volunteer  Rifle | 
vrech.  freck. 

vreche.  +  wreak. 
vrechld.  vrechit.  f  wretched. 
vreck  (vr6k).  Scot.  var.  of 
wrack,  of  the  sea. 
vreine.  +  frayne. 
vreit.  f  writ. 
vreith.  +  wrath,  v. 
vreke.  +  wreak. 
vremvol.  •]•  fremeful. 
vrend.  +  friend. 
vrendrede.  ^  frjendrede. 
vrenBB.  +  french. 
vreo  +  fref.. 

VTeoleic.  tj.  [See  free;  cf.  Icel. 
- leikr ,  - leiki .  suffix  forming  ab¬ 
stract  nouns.]  Nobleness.  Obs. 
vreomede.  fremd. 

vreomien.  freme. 

vreond.  *f*  friend.  [ality.l 
vreoBchlpe.  +  freeship,  liber- 1 
vrete.  fret. 
vrethie.  +  frith. 

V.  R  et  I.,  or  V  R.  I.  Abbr.  Vic¬ 
toria  Regina  et  Imperatrix  (L., 
Victoria  Queen  and  Empress). 
V.  Rev.  Abbr.  Very  Reverend. 
VTi.  +  free.  [weight.  | 

vrlcht  (vrYKt).  Scot.  var.  of | 
vrid'dhl  (vrYd'hY  ;  147).  [Skr. 
vrddhi  increase.]  Skr.  Gram. 
Lengthening  of  the  gun  a  forms 
a,  e  (earlier  ai),  5  (earlier  au), 
ar  to  d,  di,  au,  dr,  by  prefixing 
an  a  element.  See  guna,  t».,  1. 


Vridei.  +  Friday. 
vridom.  +  freedom. 
vriliche  +  freely. 
vrind.  +  friend. 
vriniht.  +  fri  night. 
vrlt.  +  WRITE. 

Vrit'ra  (vrit'rd),  n.  [Skr. 
Vrtra .]  Vedic  Mi/th.  Demon  of 
drought,  whom  Indra  forces  to 
release  the  rain  [wrought. I 

vrocht  (vrfiKt).  Scot  var.  of| 
vrommard.  ^  fromwaiid. 
vroth.  i*  wroth. 
vroucht.  •]•  wrought. 

Hvrouw  (vrou;  S.Af.pron.  frou), 
n.  [1).  See  1st  from.]  A 
woman;  a  housewife;  a  frow. 
vrovre  +  frover. 

V.  R  P.  Abbr.  Vestra  Rover- 
endisfdma  Paternitas  (L.,  Your 
Very  Reverend  Paternity), 
vrumthe.  +  frumth. 
vry.  f  free. 

vb-.  For  words  beginning  vs-, 
see  the  forms  in  us-. 
vb  Abbr.  Versus  (L.,  against), 
v.  a.  Abbr.  Vide  supra  (L..  see 
above);  volti  subito  (It.,  turn 
over  quickly). 

V.  S.  Abbr.  Veterinary  Surgeon. 
V.  S-  C.  Abbr.  Volunteer  Staff 
Corps. 

VSS.  Abbr.  Versions. 

vt-.  For  words  beginning  W-, 

see  the  forms  in  ut-. 

V.  T.,  or  v.  t.  Abbr.  Verb  tran¬ 
sitive,  Vetue  Testamentum  (L., 
Old  Testament). 

Vt.  Abbr.  Vermont. 

V  thread.  V  tool,  V  tooth,  V 

type.  See  V.  a. 

vu-.  For  words  beginning  in  i’u-t 

see  the  forms  in  uv-. 

vuel.  Obs.  sp.  of  evil. 

Vuel'ta  to-bae'eo  (vwfl'ta'). 
Tobacco  grown  in  the  Vuelta 
Abajo,  Cuba,  generally  consid¬ 
ered  to  be  the  finest  grade. 


food,  foot ;  out,  oil ;  chair;  go  ;  sing,  iijk  ;  then,  thin  ,  na^yre,  verdure  (250) ;  K  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  acli(144) ;  bon  ;  yet ;  zh  =  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Gcidb. 
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Vul'can  (vfiFkttn),  n.  [L.  Vul  c  anus,  Volcanus  ;  cf.  Skr.  ulka 
firebrand,  meteor.  Cf.  volcano.]  1.  Rom.  Relig.  The  god 
of  the  fiery  element,  esp.  in  its  fearful  assets,  whose  cult, 
according  to  tradition,  was  brought  to  Rome  by  the  Sabine 
king  Titus  Tatius.  Later  he  was  identified  with  the  Greek 
Hephaestus  and  was  hence  represented  as  consort  of  Venus 
and  god  of  metal  working.  His  earlier  consort  was  Maja 
or  Juajesla •  to  whom  an  offering  was  made  on  May  first.  The 
feast  of  \  ulcan  was  the  Volcanalia,  Aug.  23,  celebrated  in 
imperial  times  with  games  at  the  Circus.  See  di. 

2.  Aslron.  A  hypothetical  intramercurial  planet  the  exist¬ 
ence  of  which  has  not  yet  been  established  by  observation. 

3.  [1.  c.l  A  volcano.  Obs. 

Vul-C&'ni  an  (vul-ka'nl-ftn),  a.  [L.  Vulcanius.]  1.  Of. 
pertaining  to,  or  made  by,  Vulcan  ;  hence,  of  or  pertaining 
to  works  in  iron  or  other  metals. 

2.  [/.  c.]  Volcanic. 

3.  Of  or  pertaining  to  Plutonism  ;  Plutonic, 
vul'can-ite  (vul'kan-It),  n.  Hard  rubber  produced  by  vul¬ 
canizing  with  much  sulphur.  See  ebonite. 

Hard  rubber,  vulcanite ,  or  ebonite,  is  usually  made  from  the 
cheaper  grades  of  rubber,  especially  that  from  Romeo  and  Java, 
and  contains  a  large  amount  of  filling  material.  From  25  to  50 
per  cent  of  sulphur  is  added.  F.  Thorp. 

vul'can  i-za'tion  (-T-za'shwn  ;  -I-za'slmn),  n.  [See  Vul¬ 
can.]  1.  Actor  process  of  imparting  to  caoutchouc,  gutta¬ 
percha,  or  the  like,  greater  elasticity,  durability,  or  hard¬ 
ness  by  heating  with  sulphur,  sulphides,  or  oxides,  or  by 
soaking  the  material  in  a  solution  of  sulphur  chloride.  In 
the  latter  case  the  action  is  superficial  only. 

2.  Act  or  process  of  heating  timber  under  pressure  to  in¬ 
crease  its  toughness,  hardness,  and  durability.  Products 
are  formed  which  fill  up  the  pores  of  the  wood, 
vul'can  ize  (vul'kan-iz),  v.  t.  ;  -ized  (-Izd)  ;  -iz'ing  (-iz'- 
Tng).  1.  To  subject  to  the  process  of  vulcanization 
2.  Hence,  to  treat  in  various  other  ways,  as  for  hardening  ; 
as,  to  vulcanize  paper  by  immersing  in  a  strong  solution  of 
zinc  chloride. 

Vulcan  POWder.  A  dynamite  composed  of  nitroglycerin 
(30  parts),  sodium  nitrate  (52.5),  charcoal  (10.5),  and  sulphur 
(7),  used  in  mining  and  blasting. 

VUl'gar  (vul'grir),  a.  [L.  vulgaris ,  fr.  vulgus  the  multitude, 
the  common  people ;  cf.  Skr.  varga  group,  body  of  men, 
OIr.  folc  abundance,  W.  gwala  sufficiency,  Bret,  gwalc'h 
satiety  :  cf.  F.  vulgaire.  Cf.  divulge.]  i.  Of  or  pertain¬ 
ing  to  the  common  people,  or  general  public;  common; 
general ;  ordinary  ;  public  ;  hence,  vernacular. 

Leave  them  as  naked  as  the  vulgar  air.  Shak. 

It  might  be  more  useful  to  the  English  reader  ...  to  write  in 
our  vulgar  language.  Bp.  Fell. 

2.  Belonging  or  relating  to  the  common  people  as  distin¬ 
guished  from  the  cultivated  or  educated  ;  pertaining  to 
common  life  ;  plebeian.  4‘  Like  the  vulgar  sort  of  market 
men.”  Shak.  “  Low  and  vulgar  life.”  Addison. 

3.  Hence,  lacking  cultivation  or  refinement ;  unrefined  ; 
boorish  ;  also,  offensive  to  good  taste  or  refined  feelings ; 
low  ;  coarse  ;  as,  vulgar  language  ;  vulgar  ostentation. 

Be  thou  familiar,  but  by  no  means  vulgar.  Shak. 
Syn. —  See  com MONt  coarse. 

Vulgar  Era,  the  Christian  Era.  See  era.  Table.  Obsoles.  — 
v.  establishment.  See  establishment,  5.  —  v.  fraction.  =  com¬ 
mon  fraction.  — v.  purgation.  See  purgation,  2.  —  v.  substi¬ 
tution.  Roman  Lair.  See  substitution,  3  a(l). 

VUl'gar,  n.  1.  One  of  the  vulgar,  or  common,  people.  Obs. 

These  vile  vulgar s  are  extremely  proud.  Chapman. 
2  The  vernacular,  or  common  language.  Archaic. 
the  vulgar,  the  common  people  as  a  body  or  class. 
VUl-ga'ri-an  (vul-ga'rT-fin;  115),  n.  A  vulgar,  or  coarse,  un¬ 
refined  person  ;  esp.,  a  rich  or  pretentious  person  of  vul¬ 
gar  ideas  and  standards. 

VUl'gar-ism  (vul'gdr  Yz’m),  n.  [Cf.  F.  vulgarisme.] 

1.  Grossness  ;  rudeness;  vulgarity. 

2.  A  vulgar  phrase  or  expression,  or  one  used  only  in  col¬ 
loquial,  or,  esp.,  in  unrefined  or  low,  speech. 

Syn.  —  Vulgarism,  vulgarity.  A  vulgarism  (see  cant)  is 
a  phrase  or  expression  which  is  in  common,  but  not  in 


good,  use  ;  the  word  does  not  necessarily  connote  coarse¬ 
ness;  vulgarity  denotes  coarseness  or  lack  of  refinement 
in  manners  or  speech ;  as,  44  The  use  of  ‘  aggravating  tor 
*  provoking,’  in  my  boyhood  a  vulgarism  of  the  nursery, 
has  crept  into  .  .  .  many  books”  (/.  S.  Mill);  44  Vulgarisms 
are  often  only  poetry  in  the  egg  ”  ( Lowell ) ;  44  that  artless 
simplicity  which  once  obtained  the  name  of  coarsene.ss  and 
vulgarity  ”  (  V  Knox) ;  44  the  reprobate  vulgarity  of  the  fre¬ 
quenters  of  Bartholomew  fair  ”  (6 fifford). 

VUl-gar'l-ty  ( vul-g&r'T-tl),  n .;  pi.  -ties  (-tTz).  [Cf.  F.  vul¬ 
garity  L.  vulgaritas  the  multitude.]  1.  Quality  or  state 
of  being  vulgar  ;  mean  condition  of  life ;  the  state  of  the 
lower  classes  of  society;  commonness.  Sir  T.  Broune. 

2.  Grossness  or  clownishness  of  manners  or  language  ;  ab¬ 
sence  of  refinement ;  coarseness  ;  also,  an  instance  of  this. 

3.  The  common  people  ;  the  vulgar.  Obs. 

Syn.  —  See  vulgarism. 

vul  gar  i  za'tion  (vfil'gdr-Y-za'shfin  ;  -i-za'slmn),  n.  A  vul¬ 
garizing,  or  making  vulgar ;  specif,  a  A  making  commonly 
or  widely  known  or  familiar  ;  popularization.  Now  Rare. 
b  A  making  coarse  or  common,  or  a  product  of  such  an  act. 
VUl'gar  ize  (vul'gar-iz),  v.  1.  «.{•  i. ;  vul'gar-ized  (-Izd); 
vul'gar-iz'ing  (-iz'Tng).  [Cf.  F.  vulgariser ,  LL.  vulga- 
rizare.]  To  make  vulgar  (in  any  sense). 

Exhortation  vulgarized  by  low  wit.  V.  Knox. 
vul'gar-ize,  V.  i.  1.  To  produce  vulgarity. 

2.  To  act  vulgarly.  Obs. 

Vul'gate  (-gat),  n.  [LL.  vulgata  editio ,  fr.  L.  vulgatus 
usual,  common,  p.  p.  of  vulgarc  to  make  general,  or  com¬ 
mon,  to  publish,  fr.  vulgus  the  multitude :  cf.  F.  vulgate. 
See  vulgar,  a.]  1.  A  Latin  version  of  the  Scriptures  made 

by  Jerome  at  the  close  of  the  4th  century  ;  —  so  called  from 
its  common  use  in  the  Latin  Church.  The  Old  Testament  was 
translated  mostly  from  the  Hebrew  and  Aramaic,  with  con¬ 
formity  to  the  Septuagint,  and  the  New  Testament  revised 
from  older  Latin  versions  with  the  aid  of  Greek  manu¬ 
scripts.  Jerome’s  Latin  is  nearest  to  that* of  the  Italian 
family  of  Old  Latin  versions,  which  is  a  revision  of  the  j 
European  family,  which  in  turn  is  an  independent  version 
from,  or  an  early  revision  of,  the  African  family,  believed 
by  many  to  include  the  oldest  Latin  versions.  See  version.  : 
This  is  the  only  Latin  version  which  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  admits  to  be  authentic.  See  Douay  Bible. 

2.  [/.  c.]  Any  vulgate  text,  as  of  the  writings  of  iEschylus. 
lie  worked  upon  a  vulgate,  or  textus  receptus  [of  HomerJ, 

which  nearly  all  our  MSS.  represent.  James  Goto. 

3.  [/.  c.]  The  vulgar  tongue  ;  unrefined  speech.  Rare.  | 
vul'gate,  a.  1.  [cap.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Vulgate, 

or  the  old  Latin  version  of  the  Scriptures. 

2.  Commonly  accepted  ;  ordinary  ;  as,  a  vulgate  text, 
vul'gus  (vul'gws),  n. ;  pi.  E.  vulguses  (-5z ;  -Tz  ;  151). 
[L.]  1.  The  common  people  ;  the  vulgar.  Obs. 

2.  In  some  English  schools,  a  short  exercise  consisting  of 
a  composition  of  a  minimum  number  of  lines  in  Latin  or 
Greek  verse  on  a  given  subject. 

vul  ner-a-bil'i-ty  (vfil'ner-a-bYl'T-tY),  n.  Quality  or  state 
of  being  vulnerable  ;  vulriierableness. 
vul'ner-a-ble  (vul'ner-d-b’l),  a.  [L.  vulnerabilU  wound¬ 
ing,  injurious,  fr.  vulnerare  to  wound,  minus  a  wound  ; 
prob.  akin  to  Gr.  ovArj  scar :  cf.  F.  vulnerable.]  1.  Wound¬ 
ing  ;  capable  of  inflicting  wounds.  Obs.  if*  R. 

2  Capable  of  being  wounded  ;  susceptible  of  wounds  ;  as, 
the  vulnerable  heel  of  Achilles. 

3.  Liable  to  injury  ;  subject  to  be  affected  injuriously  ; 

assailable  ;  as,  a  vulnerable  reputation.  Macaulay. 

—  vul'ner-a-bly,  adv.  —  vul'ner-a  ble  ness,  n. 

vul'ner-a-ry  (-a-rT),  a.  [L.  vulnerarius:  cf.  F.  rndn  era  ire.] 

1.  Wound-inflicting;  productive  of  a  wound.  Obs.  &  R. 

2.  Used  for  or  useful  in  healing  wounds  ;  as,  vulnerary 
plants,  remedies. 

vul'ner-a-ry,  n.  [Cf.  F .  vulnSraire.]  A  vulnerary  remedy. 
Vul-pec'u  la  (vtil-pSk'u-ld),  n.  [L.,  dim.  of  vu/pes  fox.] 
Aslron.  A  small  constellation  between  Sagitta  and  Cygnus  ; 
the  Little  Fox  ;  —  called  also  Vu/pecula  cum  Ansere  (the 
Little  Fox  with  the  Goose). 


vul-pec'u-lar  (vul-p5k'ular),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a 
fox,  esp.  a  young  one  ;  vulpine. 

Vul-pec'u  lid  (-lid),  n.  [Vulpecula  +  1st  -?</.]  Astron. 
One  of  a  meteor  stream  appearing  from  the  13th  ol  June 
to  the  7th  of  July,  radiating  from  a  point  in  Vulpecula. 
Vul'pes  (vul'pez),  n.  [L.,  a  fox.]  Zool.  The  genus  in¬ 
cluding  the  common  red  fox  and  closely  allied  specie* 
(see  fox,  1;  cf.  fennec,  gray  fox),  typical  of  a  subfamily, 
Vul-pi'nae  (vul-pi'ne),  including  the  foxes  generally, 
vul'pic  (vul'ptk),  a.  Also  vul-pin'ic  (vul-pTn'Tk).  Chcm. 
Pertaining  to,  derived  from,  or  designating,  a  yellow  crys¬ 
talline  acid,  C19H2406,  occurring  in  the  lichen  Cciraria 
vulpina ,  and  yielding  pulvic  acid  on  decomposition, 
vul'pi  cide  (vul'pT-sid),  n.  [L.  vu/pes  a  fox  -f-  E.  -cide.] 
In  England,  one  who  kills  a  fox,  except  in  hunting  ;  also, 
the  act  of  so  killing  a  fox. 

vul'pine  (vfil'pin  ;  -pin ;  183,  277),  a.  [L.  vulprnus ,  fr. 
vulpes  a  fox.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  fox  ;  resembling,  or 
characteristic  of,  a  fox  ;  foxy  ;  cunning  ;  crafty  ;  artful, 
vulpine  opossum,  phalanger.  phalangist,  an  Australian  some¬ 
what  foxlike  phalanger  ( Trichosurus  vulpecula).  It  is  grav 
with  yellowish  under  parts  and  a  blackish  prehensile  tail. 
VUl'pin-ism  (vul'pT-nYz’m),  n.  Quality  of  being  cunning 
like  the  fox  ;  craft ;  artfulness.  Rare. 

He  was  without  guile,  and  had  no  rvlpinism  at  all.  Carlyle. 
vul'pi  nite  (-pT-nit),  n.  [From  Vulpino,  in  Italy.]  Min . 

A  6caly  granular  grayish  white  variety  of  anhydrite, 
vul'ture  (vultur),  n.  [ME.  voutur ,  vultur ,  OF.  voltor .  vou- 
teur ,  F.  vautovr ,  L.  vulturius ,  fr.  vultur ;  cf.  relieve  to  tear, 
to  pluck.]  Any  of  certain  large  raptorial  birds  of  temper¬ 
ate  and  tropical  regions,  allied  to  the  hawks,  eagles,  and  fal¬ 
cons,  but  having  weaker  claw's,  and  the  head  usually  naked. 
They  subsist  chiefly  or  entirely  on  carrion.  They  consti¬ 
tute  two  families,  the  Vulturidae,  or  Old  World  vultures, 
which  are  only  slightly  distinguished  from  the  haw  ks,  and 
the  Cat  hart  idle  (which  see).  Among  them  are  some  of  the 
largest  birds  of  flight,  and  nearly  all  are  very  graceful  on 
the  w  ing.  See  black  vulture,  condor,  Egyptian  vulture, 

KING  VULTURE,  LAMMERGEIER,  TURKEY  BUZZARD. 

vulture  hock-  In  fancy  poultry,  a  cluster  of  stiff  feathers 
grow  ing  on  the  thighs  and  projecting  backward, considered 
a  defect  in  cochins  and  similar  breeds. 

Vul  tu'ri  d®  (vul-tu'rT-de),  it.  pi.  [NL.]  Zool.  The 
family  consisting  of  the  Old  World  vultures,  sometimes 
ranked  as  a  subfamily,  Vul'tu  ri'n®  (vul't^u-ri'ne),  of  the 
Falconidae.  See  vulture. 

vul'tur  ine  (vQl'^ur-In  ;  -In  ;  183),  a.  [L.  vultur inus.] 
Of,  pert,  to,  like,  or  characteristic  of,  a  vulture. 

The  vu  It  urine  nose,  which  smells  nothing  but  corruption,  is  no 
credit  to  its  possessor.  C.  Kingsley. 

vulturine  eagle,  a  South  African  eagle  (Aquila  verreauri)y 
having  the  lower  back  and  rump  white  ana  the  rest  of  the 
plumage  black.— v.  guinea  fowl,  a  large  long-tailed  East 
African  guinea  fowl  ( AcryUium  vulturimnn)  having  a  naked 
head  and  lanceolate  blue,  black,  and  white  feathers  on  the 
neck,  breast,  and  shoulders.  The  back  is  mostly  black, 
spotted  with  white,  the  abdomen  bluish,  becoming  purple 
on  the  sides.  —  v.  sea  eagle,  an  African  fish-eating  eagle 
( Gypohierax  angoleusis)  with  a  bare  space  round  the  eyes, 
and  plumage  mostly  white  except  black  wings  and  tail, 
vul'tur  ous  (-w 8),  a.  Characteristic  of  a  vulture;  rapacious, 
vul'va  (vul'vo),  n.  [L  .vulva,  volva ,  fr.  volvere  to  roll.] 
a  Anal.  The  external  parts  of  the  female  genital  organs  ; 
sometimes,  the  opening  between  the  projecting  parts  of  the 
external  organs,  b  Zool.  The  orifice  of  the  oviduct  of  an 
insect  or  other  invertebrate. 

vul'var  (-var),  a.  Med.  <1-  Anal.  Of  or  pert,  to  the  vulva, 
vul-vi'tis  (vttl-vi'tTs),  n.  [NL.  See  vulva  ;  -ms.]  Med . 
Inflammation  of  the  vulva. 

vul'vo-  (vul'vo-),  vulv-  Combining  form  for  vulva. 
VUl'vo-U'ter  ine  (u't3r-Tn  ;  -in),  a.  Anat.  Pertaining  to 
the  vulva  and  the  uterus. 

vul'vo-vag'i  nal  (-vSj'T-nSl ;  -vd-ji'nSl),  a.  Anat.  Per¬ 
taining  to  the  vulva  and  the  vagina. 

vul'vo-vag  i-ni'tis  (-vSj'T-nl'tTs).  n.  [NL.]  Med.  In¬ 
flammation  of  the  vulva  and  vagina. 


"117  (dQb'M-u).  1.  The  twenty-third  letter  of  the  English 
*  ’  alphabet  .  The  sound  of  W  is  usually  a  consonant  as  in 
we,  a  voiced  bilabial  fricative  formed  by  raising  the  back 
of  the  tongue  as  for  oo  while  rounding  the  lips  so  much  as 
to  cause  a  slight  friction  of  the  breath.  If  the  rounding  is 
insufficient  to  cause  this  consonantal  friction  the  resulting 
sound  is  the  vowel  or  vowrel  glide  forming  the  second  ele¬ 
ment  of  certain  diphthongs,  as  in  few,  how,  to  which  its  use 
as  a  vowel  is  limited  in  English.  The  form  of  the  letter  (see 


alphabet,  I/lust.)  dates  back  to  the  time  when  U  and  V 
had  not  been  fully  differentiated  (see  U,  V).  The  form 
vv  occurs  in  English  as  early  as  the  11th  century,  later 
becoming  w,  replacing  wyn  (see  wyn).  Etymologically  W 
is  most  closely  related  to  V  and  U.  See  V,  and  U.  See 
Guide  to  Pron.,  §  256. 

2.  As  a  symbol ,  used  to  denote  or  indicate  :  a  \_cap.] 
Chem.  Wolfram  (tungsten),  b  Elec.  Watt. 

3.  As  an  abbreviation :  a  In  the  form  W. :  Various  proper 


names,  as  Walter,  Wilhelmina,  William,  etc.;  Wales; 
Warden;  Warehousing;  Washington;  Wednesday;  Welsh; 
West ;  Western ;  Western  Postal  District.  London ;  in 
Wigwagging,  word,  b  In  the  form  w.  or  W. :  wanting  ; 
week  or  weeks  ;  in  the  logbook,  wet  or  heavy  dew {Naut.)\ 
wicket  or  wickets  ( Cricket ) ;  wife  ;  with. 

W,  or  w,  n.  ;  pi.  W’s  or  Ws  (dub'’l-uz).  The  letter  W,  w, 
or  its  sound  ;  also,  something  shaped  like  the  letter  W. 

W,  a.  Having  the  general  shape  of  the  (capital)  letter  W. 


|1  vuide  (v5d),  >/.  (OF.,  empty, 
F.  rifle .]  A  void  ;  a  gap.  Obs. 
vu-keel  .  Var.  of  vakil. 

Vul.  Abhr.  Vulgate. 
VuT'ca-na'li-a  (vftl/kd-na'lY-d). 
Var.  of  Volcanalia.  See  Vul¬ 
can,  1.  fNIAN.I 

Vul-ca'ne-an.  Var.  of  vulca-| 
VuLcan'ic  (vdl-kan'Tk),«.  Vul- 
caninn.  Ttl),  n.  Volcanicity.  I 
vuFcan-ic'l-ty  (vfiFkrtn-is'T-l 
vul'can  ism  (vfil'kdn-Tz’m),  n. 
Volcanism  ;  also.  Plutonism, 
vul'can-ist.  n.  1.  A  worker  in 
metals,  like  Vulcan.  Ohs.  [ist.| 
2.  a=  volcanist,  b  APluton-| 
vulcanite  pavement.  A  pave¬ 
ment  with  a  wearing  surface  of 
asphalt  and  coal  tar  mixed, 
vul'can-iz'a-ble  (vtil'kdn-Tz/d- 
b’l),rt.  See  ble.  [vulcanizes.  | 
vul'can-iz'er(-Iz'Sr),n.One  that  I 
vul-ca'no,  n.  A  volcano.  Ohs. 
vul  can-ol'o  gy  (vfiPkrtn-M'o- 
jl),  n.  [See  Vulcan;  -logy.]  = 
volcanology.  —  vulcan-o-log'- 
i-cal  (-i*i-18j'Y-krtl),  «•  —  vuFcan- 
ol'o-gist  (-81'6-jtst),  n. 
Vul-ca'nus  (vQl-ka'n«s),  w.  [L.l 
=  Vulcan.  [Rial.  Eng.  [ 

vulch  (vfilch).  Var.  ofFULK.I 
vuldere.  +  elder. 


vulede.  Obs.  pret.  of  follow. 
Vulg.,  or  vulg  Abhr.  Vulgar  ; 
vulgarly  ;  Vulgate, 
vul'gai-ist.  n.  A  user,  or  an  ad¬ 
vocate  of  the  use,  of  vulgarisms, 
vul'gar-iz  er  (vul'gdr-Tz'Sr),  n. 
One  that  vulgarizes, 
vul'gar-ly.  adv.  of  vulgar. 
vul'gar  ness,  ».  See -ness. 
vul-giv'a-gant,  a.  =  volgi va¬ 
cant.  Ohs. 

II  vul'go,  adv.  [L.]  Commonly, 
vull.  •]■  full. 

vuln  (vOln),  v.  t.  [L.  minus 
wound,  or  vulnerare  to  wound  : 
cf  .OF  .vu  Inerer.]  Her.  To  wound; 
—  said  of  the  pelican  ruining 
herself  (depicted  as  picking  her 
breast  so  that  the  blood  drips), 
vul'ner-al  ( vul'n^r-dl).  a.  Per¬ 
taining  to  wounds.  Ohs. 
vul'ner-ate  (-at),  v.  t.  [b.  vul- 
tie  rat.  us ,  p.  p.  of  vulnerare  to 
wound.]  To  wound  :  hurt  R. 
— vul  ner-a'tion  (-a'shtfn).  n.  R. 
vul'ner-a-tive  ( vQl'ner-it-tTv),a. 
Vulnific.  Ohs. 

vul'ner-ose  (-fis  ;  see  -ose),  a. 
Full  of  wounds  ;  wounded, 
vul-nif'ic  (vM-nTf'Yk).  vul-nif'- 
i-cal  (-T-krtl),  a.  [L.  vulnificus ; 
vulnus  a  wound  +  facere  to 


make.]  Causing  wounds  ;  in¬ 
flicting  wounds  ;  wounding, 
vul'nose  (vhl'nos  ;  viil-nSs'  ; 
see  -ose),  a.  Vulnerose.  [05#.  I 
vul-pec'u-lar-y,  a.  Vulpccular.  I 
vul'pi-na-ry  (vilUpY-nS-rt),  a. 
Crafty.  Ohs.  —  vul'pi-na-rl-ness 
(-rT-n?s),  n.  Ohs. 
vul-sel'la  (vfil-sgl'd),  n.  pi.  [L. 
vofse/la ,  vulsella ,  a  kind  of  pin¬ 
cers.]  Surg.  =  vulsellum. 
vul-sel'lum  (-um),  n.  [NL.,  fr. 
1..  vulsella  ]  Surg.  A  kind  of 
forceps  with  serrated,  clawlike, 
or  hooked  blades ;  also,  a  hook 
with  a  clawlike  end. 
vul'sion  (viU'shun),  n.  [L.  rul- 
sio  a  plucking.]  A  pulling  or 
twinging.  Obs. 

vult,  w.  [L.  vultus :  cf.  OF. 
rout,  volt,  vult.]  Aspect ;  coun¬ 
tenance;  mien;  expression.  Obs. 
vnl'tern.  f  vulturn. 
vuFtu-ose'  (vtil'tfl-Ss' ;  see 
se),  a.  Haughty -looking.  Ohs. 
vul  tu-o' sous.  a.  [L.  ritltuosus 
of  an  expressive  countenance, 
grimacing.]  Of  a  grave  or  sad 
countenance.  Ohs. 

Vul'tur  (vul'tur),  [NL.  See 
vulture.]  Zool.  A  Linn»an 
genus  of  vultures,  orig.  compre¬ 


hensive,  but  now  restricted  to 
certain  Old  World  species, 
vul'tur-ase'  (vfil't<5?>r-az')i  n. 
See  uetrograph  v. 
vulture  raven.  Either  of  two 
large  African  ravens  of  the  ge¬ 
nus  Cormltur:—  so  called  on 
account  of  the  thick  arched  bill, 
vnl'tur-lsh  (v  Q  1'$  r-T  s  h),  a. 
Vulturous. 

vul'tur-ism  (-Yz’mbn.  Quality 
or  state  of  being  like  a  vulture  ; 
rapaciousness. 

vul'turn  (vft  l'twrn),  n.  [Cf. 
v  u  lt  u  r  e  .  J  T  h  e  A  u  str  al  i  a  n  hr  u  sh 
turkey  ( Catheturvs  lathami). 
vul-tur'nus  (vfil-tflr'nas),  n. 
[L.  Vultumus  ventus,  the  wind 
from  Vultur.  a  mountain  in 
Apulia.]  A  southeast  wind.  Ohs. 
|l  vul'tus  est  In'dex  a'ni-mi 
(ftn'T-mT).  [L.]  The  face  is  the 
index  of  the  soul  or  mind, 
vulv-.  See  vulvo-. 
vul'vate,  a.  Vulvar;  vulviform. 
vul'vi-form  (vftl'vY-fflrm),  a. 
[vulva  -f  -form.]  Of  the  shape  of 
the  vulva;  specif.:  a  Zool.  Oval, 
with  a  middle  cleft  and  project¬ 
ing  lips,  b  Bot.  Like  a  cleft  with 
projecting  edges, 
vum  (vtim),  v.  i.  Equiv.  of  vow 


or  swear.  Dial.  U.  S. 
vun.  *f*  won.  pret.  &  p.  p.  of  win. 
vunde.  4*  .found,  pret.  &  p.  p. 
vung.  u.  6r  v.  Hum.  Obs.  Scot. 
vurthere.  +  further. 
vuste.  4*  fist. 

vus'tle  ( vfis'’l;  vdt>s''l).  Dial. 
Eng.  of  FUSTLE. 
w.  Abhr.  Verses;  first  and  sec¬ 
ond  violins  (Music). 

V.  V.  Abhr.  Vice  versa. 

V  vat,  or  V'-vat  \  n.  See  V,  a. 
vv.  11.  Abhr.  Varia?  leetiones. 
V.  W.  Abhr.  Very  Worshipful. 

V  weld.  See  V,  a. 

v.  y.  Abbr.  Various  years, 
vyalette.  4*  violet. 
vyce.  4*  vis,  vice. 
vyce  (vTs),  v.  [Cf.  vise.]  Coop¬ 
ering.  A  kind  of  clamp  with 
gimlet  points  for  holding  a  bar¬ 
rel  head  while  the  staves  are  be¬ 
ing  ^losed  around  it. 
vyde.  4*  wide. 
vyf.  4*  wife. 
vygorows.  4*  vigorous. 
vyhte.  4*  fight. 
vy'ing  (vT'Yng),  p.  pr.  Sf  vb.  n. 
of  vie.  —  vy'ing-ly,  adv. 
vylayne  villain. 
vylde.  4*  vild. 
vylte.  vi lit y. 


vyn.  4*  win. 

vynd.  4*  wind. 

vyne.  4*  wine. 
vynk.  4*  wink. 
vyolete  4*  vility. 
vyolette.  4*  violet. 
vyrelle.  4*  ferule. 
vyse  4*  viss. 

vyse.  Var.  of  vise,  a  screw, 
vyt.  4*  wit. 
vyteh.  4*  witch. 
vytouten  4*  witiiouten. 
vyve.  4*  wife. 

w 

W.  Abbr.  West ;  Western  ;  — 
on  the  tape  of  stock  tickers, 
wa.  4*  who.  [terj.  1 

wa  (w4;  wii).  Ynr.  of  wha,  in-[ 
wa  ( wa).  Scot.  &  dial.  Eng.  var. 
of  WAY.  WE,  WOE.  [MEASURE.  | 

wa  (wii).  Var.  of  wah.  Seel 
Wa  (wii).  w.  A  member  of  an 
Indo-Chinese  tribe  of  Upper 
Burma;  also,  their  language  (see 
Ixno-CHINF.SF.  LANGUAGES). 
Wa.  Abbr.  Walter;  Walther. 
Wa  .  See  Bantu,  [wall.  Scot.) 
wa’  (w8  ;  wa).  Contrnction  off 
W  A.  Abhr.  West  Africa; 
West  Australia. 


ale,  senate,  c&re,  &m,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofd ;  eve,  Svent,  6nd,  recent,  maker;  ice,  ill,  51d,  dbey,  orb,  5dd,  s8ft,  connect 

11  Foreign  Word.  4*  Obsolete  Variant  of.  -f  combined  with.  =  equals. 


use,  unite,  urn,  tip,  circus,  menji  ; 
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wab'ble,  wob'ble  (w5b'’l),  v.  i. ;  wab'bled,  wob'bled 
(-’Id) ;  wab'bling,  wob'bling  (-ling).  [Cf.  Fries.  &  LG. 
wabbeln  to  wabble.]  1.  To  move  staggeringly  or  un¬ 
steadily  from  one  side  to  the  other  ;  to  vacillate  ;  to  move 
m  the  manner  of  a  rotating  disk  when  the  axis  of  rotation 
is  inclined  to  that  of  the  disk  ;  as,  a  top  wabbles. 
2'J^,Vacillate  ;  tremble  ^  his  voice  wabbled.  Colloq. 
wab  ble,  wob'ble,  v.  t.  To  cause  to  wabble.  Colloq. 
wab'ble,  WOb'ble,  n.  A  hobbling  unequal  motion,  as  of 
a  wheel  unevenly  hung  ;  a  staggering  to  and  fro. 
wab'bler,  wob'bler  (-ler),  n.  1.  One  that  wabbles; 
specif.  :  Mach.  An  elliptic  cutter  head  placed  on  a  shaft 
at  such  an  angle  as  to  correspond  with  an  oblique  section 
of  a  right  circular  cylinder  ;  —  called  also  drunken  cutler. 

2.  Rolling  Mill.  Either  of  the  grooved  ends,  more  or  less 
resembling  either  a  trilobate  or  a  quadrilobate  gear  wheel 
in  cross  section,  that  project  beyond  the  housings  and 
transmit  power  to  a  roll  from  the  coupling  boxes. 

wab'bly,  WOb'bly  (-li),  a.  Inclined  to  wabble;  wabbling, 
wack'e  (wSk'e),  n.  [G.  wacke ,  MHG.  wacke  a  large  stone, 
OHG.  waggo  a  pebble.]  Geo/.  Rock  similar  to  sandstone 
in  texture,  but  derived  from  disintegrated,  though  but  par¬ 
tially  decomposed,  basic  rocks.  It  is  similar  to  arkose, 
except  that  the  latter  was  not  derived  from  basic  rock, 
wad  (w5d),  7i.  [Cf.  Sw.  vadd  wadding,  Dan.  rat,  D.  &  G. 
watte,  F.  ouate,  It.  ovatta;  properly  the  cotton  or  silk  ob¬ 
tained  from  the  Syrian  swallowwort,  formerly  cultivated 
in  Egypt;  peril,  fr.  some  Ar.  word.]  1.  A  little  mass, 
tuft,  or  bundle,  as  of  hay  or  tow.  Holland. 

2  Specif.:  A  relatively  soft  plug  or  stopper,  to  retain  a 
charge  of  powder,  to  keep  the  powder  and  shot  close,  or  to 
avoid  windage,  in  a  inuzzk -loading  cannon  or  gun  or  in  a 
shot  cartridge.  In  old-fashioned  muzzle-loading  cannon 
the  wad  was  usually  a  small  mass  of  flexible  material  such 
as  henip  or  tow  rammed  down  upon  the  charge.  In  shot 
cartridges  it  is  usually  a  disk  of  felt  or  paper. 

3.  A  soft  mass,  esp.  of  some  loose  fibrous  substance,  vari¬ 
ously  used,  as  to  stop  an  aperture,  pad  a  garment,  etc. 

4.  A  roll  or  personal  supply  of  paper  money.  Slang,  U.  S. 

5.  Ceram.  A  piece  of  clay  used  for  various  purposes,  as  a 
strip  of  moist  clay  laid  around  the  rim  of  a  seggar  to  form 
abed  fora  superimposed  seggar  in  the  kiln. 

wad,  v.  t.  ;  wad'ded  (wbd'gd  ;  -Td  ;  151) ;  wad'ding.  1.  To 
form  into  a  wad,  or  mass,  or  into  wadding  ;  as,  to  lead  tow. 

2.  To  insert  or  crowd  a  wad  into  ;  to  hold  in  by  a  wad  ; 
as,  to  wad  a  gun  or  bullet ;  also,  to  stuff  or  line  with  some 
soft  substance,  or  wadding,  as  cotton  ;  to  pad,  as  a  cloak, 
wad  1  (w5d),  n.  [Orig.  uncert.]  1.  Graphite  ;  black  lead; 
wadd  i  also,  a  lead  pencil.  Obs.  or  Scot.  &  Dial.  Eng. 

2.  An  amorphous  dull  brown  or  black  mineral  substance 
occurring  usually  in  low  places  and  consisting  chiefly  of 
oxides  of  manganese,  with  varying  amounts  of  copper  ox¬ 
ide,  cobalt  oxide,  silica,  etc.,  and  water.  It  is  commonly 
very  soft,  but  sometimes  hard  and  compact.  It  is  used  in 
making  chlorine  and  as  a  pigment.  Called  also  black  ocher. 
Wad'ding  (wSd'Tng),  n.  [See  WAD  a  little  mass.]  1.  Wads 
collectively,  or  material  for  making  wads. 

2.  Any  soft  stuff  of  loose  texture  used  for  stuffing  or 
padding  garments,  esp.  prepared  sheets  of  carded  cotton, 
wad'dle  (w5d'’l),  v.  i. ;  wad'dled  (-’Id) ;  wad'dling 
(-ling).  [Freq.  of  wade.  See  wade.]  To  walk  with  short 
Steps,  swaying  from  one  side  to  the  other,  like  a  duck  ;  to 
move  clumsily  and  totteringly  along,  as  a  baby  ;  to  toddle. 
She  drawls  her  words,  and  waddles  in  her  pace.  Young. 
wad'dle,  v.  t.  To  trample  or  tread  down,  as 
high  grass,  by  walking  through  it.  Rare. 
wad'dle,  n.  Act  of  waddling  ;  a  toddle, 
wad'dy  (w5d'T),  n.  :  pi.  -dies  (-Tz).  [Thought  by 
some  to  be  a  corruption  of  E.  wood.]  A ustralia. 

1.  An  aboriginal  war  club. 

2.  A  piece  of  wood;  a  stick;  a  peg;  also,  a 

walking  stick.  Vogan. 

wad'dy,  V.  t.  ;  wad'died  (-Td) ;  wad'dy-ing.  To 
attack  or  beat  with  a  waddy.  Australia. 

wad'dy-W00d/  (-wood7),  n.  An  Australian  pit- 
tosporaceous  tree  (Pitlosporum  bicolor) ;  also, 
its  wood,  used  in  making  waddies. 
wade  (wad),  v.  i.  ;  WAD'ED(wad'Sd  ;  -Td  ;  151)  ; 
wad'ing  (wad'Tng).  [ME.  waden  to  wade,  go, 

AS.  wadan  go,  proceed,  wade  ;  akin  to  OFries. 
xrada,  D.  waden,  G.  icaten ,  OHG.  watan,  Icel. 
va&a,  Sw.  vada,  Dan.  vade,  L.  vadere  to  go, 
walk,  vadum  a  ford.  Cf.  evade,  invade,  per¬ 
vade,  waddle.]  1.  To  go  ;  pass  ;  penetrate.  Obs. 

Alas,  too  deep  will  the  venom  wade.  Chaucer. 

2.  To  move  by  stepping  in  or  through  a  medium, 

as  water,  mud,  sand,  that  offers  more  resistance 
than  air.  Waddies. 

3.  Hence,  to  move,  pass,  go,  or  get  forward  with  difficulty 
or  labor  ;  to  proceed  slowly  among  things  that  constantly 
hinder  or  embarrass  ;  as,  to  wade  through  a  dull  book. 

And  wades  through  fumes,  and  gropes  his  way.  Dryden. 


waa-.  For  words  beginning 
waa-,  eee  forms  in  wa-. 
waag  (wag),  w.  [Abyssinian 
(Tigre)  war/  or  w  n  d  g. ]  An 
African  monkey,  the  grivet. 
waar.  +  ware,  beware. 

waar.  Oos.  or  Scot.  &  dial.  Eng. 
var.  of  ware,  seaweed. 

waas.  wash. 

wab  (win).  Scot.  var.  of  web. 
wab,  n.  if  v.  Gab.  Dial.  Eng. 
wa-ba'io,  wa-ba'yo  (wa-bii'y6). 
Vai  s,  of  OUABAfO. 
wab'ber  (w5b'5r),  n.  [Ar.  wabr, 
wobr.J  The  daman, 
wab'ble (-’1),  n.  [Cf.  warble  a 
tumor.]  The  larva  of  a  botflv 
(Cutiterebra  em  asculator)vrhicn 
infests  squirrels,  and  destroys 
their  testicles. 

wab'ble,  or  wob'ble,  saw  = 

DRUNKEN  SAW. 

wab'bling,  wob'bling,  j>.  pr.  Sr 
vb.  n.  of  WABBLE,  WOBBLE,  V.  t. 
—  wabbling,  or  wobbling,  di3k 
Or  diBC.  =  SWASH  PLATE.  — 
wab'bling-ly,  wob'bling-ly. 
wa'bron  (wa'brtfn),  wa'bron- 
leaf',  n.  Also  wa'ber-an-leaf/. 
wa'berf-leaf',  way'ber-ry, 
way'-bread',  etc.  [Ct.  way- 
bread.]  The  common  plantain. 
Scot. 

wab'ster  (wAb's  t  P  r  ;  w  H  b'-). 
Scot.  A  dial.  Eng.  of  webstek. 
waoand  f  vacant. 


|  wacche.  i*  watch. 

1  wace.  +  was. 
wace.  Scot.  &  dial.  Eng.  of  wax. 
wach.  Watch.  Ref.  S/). 
Wa-cha'ga  ( wii-chii'ga),  n.  pi. 
An  important  Bantu  people  in¬ 
habiting  the  southern  slopes  of 
Kilimanjaro.  [wave.  I 

wache  watch  ;  w  a  u  g  h,| 
wachet.  +  watch  et. 

wach'na,/o.wach'nacod(wiiK'- 

na).  I  Russ,  rakhnya.]  A  small 
codfish  (  Eleginus  n  ar  ag  a)  of 
Kamchatka  and  Alaska, 
wacht.  Watched.  Ref.  Sp. 
wacht ,//.  [Prob.var. of  weight.] 
Strength.  Obs.  Scot. 
wack(wttk;  wAk).  Dial.  Eng.  of 
WHACK. 

wack  (wak),  a.  f  Cf.  D.  wax 
moist.)  Damp  ;  clammy.  Scot. 
—  wack'ness.  n.  Scot 
wack'en  (dial.  wAk'£n).  Obs. 
or  dial.  Eng.  var.  of  waken. 
wack'er  (wAk'Sr;  -?).  Dial. 
Eng.  var.  of  Quaker,  v. 
wack'er  ( wAk'Pr  : -?).  a.  [AS. 

I  iracor.]  Watchful:  alert;  wake¬ 
ful.  Ohs. or  Dia l.E ng.  [wacke.  I 
wack'y  (wttk'T).  Var.  of  I 

Wa'co  (wa'ko  ;  wA'-),  n.  One 
of  a  small  tribe  of  Caddoan  In¬ 
dians,  formerly  near  the  site  of 
Waco,  Texas.  later  incorporated 
with  the  Wichita, 
wacse.  +  wax. 


4.  Of  the  sun  or  moon,  to  appear  as  if  passing  through 
clouds  by  which  it  is  partially  obscured  ;  as,  the  sun  wades, 
and  we  shall  have  rain.  Scot.  <1*  Dial. 
wade  (wad),  v.  t.  To  pass  or  cross  by  wading;  as,  he 
waded  the  rivers  and  swamps, 
wade,  n.  Act  of  wading ;  also,  a  place  to  be  passed  by 
wading  ;  a  ford.  Colloq. 
wad'er  (wad'er),  n.  1.  One  that  wades. 

2.  Any  of  many  long-legged  birds  that  wade  in  water  in 
search  of  food,  including  the  shore  birds,  as  sandpipers  and 
snipe,  and  the  inland  water  birds,  as  cranes,  herons,  etc. 

3.  pi.  High  waterproof  boots  for  wading. 

wa'di,  wa'dy  (wa'dT),  n. ;  pi.  wadies  (-dTz).  [Ar.  wadi 
a  valley,  a  channel  of  a  river,  a  river.]  In  the  Levant, 
a  valley  ;  a  river  ;  a  ravine  through  which  a  stream  flows ; 
the  channel  or  bed  of  a  watercourse  which  is  dry  except 
in  the  rainy  season  ;  also,  an  oasis. 

wad'mol  (wbd'mCl),  n .  Also  wad'mal,  wad'moll,  etc.  [Of 
Scaiul.  origin  ;  cf.  Icel.  vatSmal  a  woolen  stuff  (for  vaSmal; 
vad  stuff  -f-  mal  measure),  Dan.  vadmel.  Cf.  weed  gar¬ 
ment;  meal  repast.]  An  old  kind  of  coarse  hairy  woolen 
cloth. 

wad'set'  (w5d's8t'),  n.  [Scot,  wad  a  pledge ;  akin  to  Sw. 
vad  a  wager.]  Scots  Law.  A  mortgage  ;  also,  a  pledge  or 
pawn. 

wad'set  ,  v.  t.  Scots  Law.  To  mortgage;  to  pledge.  — 
wad'set'ter  (-er),  n. 

wa'fer  (wa'fer),  n.  [ME.  waf  re,  QF.waufre ,  var.  of  gaufre , 

F .  gaufre;  of  Teutonic  origin ;  cf.  LG.  &  I),  wafel,  G.  waffel , 
Dan.  vajf'el,  Sw.  vdffla  ;  all  akin  to  G.  wabe  a  honeycomb, 
OHG.  waba  ;  —  named  from  the  likeness  to  a  honeycomb. 

G.  xvabe  is  peril,  akin  to  E.  weave.  See  weave  ;  cf.  w  affle, 
goffer.]  1.  Cookery.  A  thin  cake  or  biscuit,  apparently 
formerly  identical  with  or  similar  to  the  modern  waffle. 

Wafers  piping  hot  out  of  the  gleed.  Chaucer 
A  woman’s  oaths  are  wafers  —  break  with  making.  B.  Jonson. 

2.  Eccl.  A  thin  cake  or  piece  of  bread  (commonly  un¬ 
leavened,  circular,  and  stamped  with  a  crucifix  or  with  the 
sacred  monogram  —  see  XP)  used  in  the  Eucharist,  as  in 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church 

3.  An  adhesive  disk  of  dried  paste,  made  of  flour,  gelatin, 
isinglass,  or  the  like,  and  coloring  matter,  used  as  a  seal* 

4.  Ordnance.  A  kind  of  old-time  primer.  Obs.  or  Hist. 

5.  Med.  A  thin  sheet  of  unleavened  bread  or  the  like, 
used  to  fold  over  and  inclose  powders  that  are  to  be  taken 
internally  ;  also,  a  flat  vaginal  suppository. 

wa'fer,  v.  t. ;  wa'fered  (-ferd) ;  wa'fer-ing.  To  seal,  close, 
or  fasten  with  a  wafer. 

waff  (waf),  7i.  [See  waft,  wave  to  waver.]  Scot,  ct*  Dial. 
Eng.  a  A  wavering  ;  a  wave  ;  waft ;  puff  ;  gust ;  whiff  ;  an 
odor,  b  A  slight  attack  or  affection,  c  A  glimpse,  d  A 
wraith. 

waff,  v.  t.  ct*  i.  To  wave;  flutter;  wag;  flap.  Scot. A  Dial.  Eng. 
waff,  waf  (w&f),  a.  [Cf.  waif.]  Scot.  1.  Stray.  Obs. 

2.  Solitary;  woebegone. 

3.  Worthless;  disreputable ;  lowborn  ;  paltry;  inferior, 
waff,  7i.  A  vagrant ;  a  low,  worthless  fellow.  Scot,  ct* 

Dial.  Eng. 

waf'fle  (wbf'T),  n.  [D.  wafel.  See  wafer.]  A  soft  but 
crisped  indented  batter  cake  cooked  in  a  waffle  iron, 
waffle  iron  A  utensil  for  cooking  waffles,  having  two 
iron  parts  hinged  together  and  shutting  upon  each  other, 
witli  projecting  studs  on  the  insides, 
waft  (w&ft),  v.t.  ;  waft'ed  ;  waft'ing.  [Prob.  orig.  pret. 
&  p.  p.  of  wave,  v.  t.  See  wave  to  waver.]  1.  To  cause 
to  move  or  go  by  or  as  by  the  impulse  of  waves,  as  of  water 
or  air ;  to  bear  along  on  or  as  on,  or  send  or  convey 
through  or  as  through,  a  buoyant  medium;  as,  a  balloon 
was  wafted  over  the  channel. 

Waft  a  sigh  from  Indus  to  the  pole.  Pope 

2.  To  cause  to  float ;  to  keep  from  sinking  ;  to  buoy.  Obs. 

3.  To  signal  to,  or  summon,  as  by  weaving  the  hand  ;  to 

beckon.  Obs.  44  Who  wafts  us  yonder  ?  ”  Shak. 

4.  To  turn  ;  direct ;  as,  to  waft  the  eyes.  Obs  Shak. 
waft,  v .  i.  To  be  moved,  or  to  pass,  on  or  as  on  a  buoyant 

medium;  to  float. 

And  now  the  shouts  waft  near  the  citadel.  Dryden . 
waft,  n.  1.  Act  of  wafting  ;  a  signal  made  by  waving 
something,  as  a  flag,  in  the  air  ;  a  beckoning. 

2.  A  floating  ;  waving  ;  a  wave  or  current,  as  of  wind  ;  a 

puff ;  gust.  “  Every  waft  of  the  air.”  Longfellow. 

3.  A  fleeting  odor  or  taste  ;  a  whiff.  Obs.  or  Scot,  if-  Dial. 

4.  Cf.  waff,  a  A  glimpse.  Scot,  b  A  wraith.  Dial.  Eng. 

6.  Haul.  Also  weft  and  more  often  wheft.  A  pennant  or 
a  flag,  usually  stopped  or  knotted,  used,  now  rarely,  in 
signaling  or  sometimes  to  show  the  direction  of  the  wind 
to  the  steersman  ;  also,  the  knot  in  such  a  flag. 

waft'age  (wAf'taj),  n.  1.  Act  of  wafting,  or  state  of  being 
wafted  ;  conveyance  on  or  through  a  buoyant  medium. 

Bouts  prepared  for  wattage  to  and  fro.  Drayton. 
2.  Pay  or  fare  for  being  wafted  or  conveyed  ;  ferriage.  R. 

Of  him  no  waftage  greedy  Charon  got.  Di'ummond. 


waft'er  (waf'ter),  n.  1.  One  that  wafts;  specif.,  Mach., 
a  kind  of  revolving  disk  or  fan  for  a  blower. 

2.  A  transport,  or  passenger,  boat  or  its  master.  Obs. 

3.  A  blunt  sword,  as  used  by  sword  dancers.  Dial.  Eng. 
waf'ture  (waf'^ur),  n.  Act  of  wafting  or  waving ;  a  wave- 

like  motion  ;  a  waft ;  a  beckoning.  Shak. 

wag  (wag),  v.  t.  ;  wagged  (w£gd) ;  wag'ging  (wSg'Tng). 
[ME.  wag  gen ;  prob.  of  Scand.  origin;  cf.  Sw*.  vagga  to 
rock  a  cradle,  vagga  cradle,  Icel.  vagga,  Dan.  vugge ;  akin 
to  AS.  wagian  to  move,  wag,  wegu7i  to  bear,  carry,  G.  & 
D.  b ewegeti  to  move,  and  E.  weigh.  See  weigh.]  1.  To 
sway  or  swing  shortly  to  and  fro,  esp.  from  side  to  side, 
with  jerky  or  quick  turns,  as  a  small  body  attached  to  a 
larger  body  ;  as,  a  dog  wags  its  tail.  To  wag  the  head, 
Anger,  etc.,  is  often  expressive  of  buffoonery  or  derision. 
They  .  .  .  reviled  him,  wagging  their  heads.  Matt,  xxvii.  39. 
No  discerner  durst  wag  his  tongue  in  censure.  Shak. 

2  To  nudge.  Obs. 

3  To  beckon;  —  usually  with  of  or  on.  Scot.  &  Dial.  Eng. 
Wag,  v.  i.  1.  To  move  one  way  and  the  other  ;  to  be 

shaken  to  and  fro  ;  to  vibrate  ;  oscillate  ;  sway. 

The  resty  sieve  wagged  ne’er  the  more  Dryden. 

2  To  be  in  action  or  motion  ;  to  move  ;  stir.  Obs.  or  Colloq. 
“  Thus  we  may  sec,”  quoth  he,  “  how  the  world  wags.”  Shak. 

3  Togo;  depart;  to  pack  off.  Colloq.  Shak. 

4.  Of  the  tongue,  to  keep  moving  in  chatter  or  gossip  ;  as, 
his  tongue  wags  incessantly.  Colloq. 

wag,  n.  [From  wag,  v.]  1.  Act  of  wagging;  a  shake; 

as,  a  wag  of  the  head  or  hand.  Colloq. 

2.  [Peril,  shortened  fr.  wag-halter  a  rogue.]  One  full  of 
sport  and  humor  ;  a  wit ;  a  joker. 

We  wink  at  wags  when  they  offend.  Dryden. 
3  A  fellow  ;  —  used  somewhat  derogatorily  or  playfully, 
wage  (waj),  v.  t. ;  waged  (wajd) ;  w  ag'ing  (waj'Tng). 
[ME.  wagen ,  OF.  wagier,  var.  of  gagier,  to  pledge,  prom¬ 
ise,  F.  gager  to  wager,  lay,  bet ;  cf.  LL.  wadium  a  pledge ; 
of  Teutonic  origin  ;  cf.  Goth,  wadi  a  pledge,  gwadjon  to 
pledge,  akin  to  E.  wed,  G.  wette  a  wager.  See  wed  ;  cf. 
gage,  wager  a  contract.]  1.  To  pledge;  gage  ;  hence,  to 
hazard  on  the  event  of  a  contest  or  undertaking ;  to  stake; 
bet ;  lay  ;  wager.  Archaic,  Dial.,  or  Hist.  Hakluyt. 
My  life  I  never  held  but  as  a  pawn 
To  wage  against  thy  enemies.  Shak. 

2  To  bind  one’s  self  to  ;  to  engage  to  abide  the  event  of ; 
as,  to  wage  battle  or  trial  by  battle ;  to  wage  one’s  law 
(sec  wager  of  law).  Obs.  or  Hist. 

3.  To  expose  one’s  self  to,  as  a  risk  ;  to  incur,  as  a  danger; 
to  venture  ;  hazard  ;  attempt.  Obs. 

To  wake  and  wage  a  danger  profitless  Shak. 

4.  To  engage  in,  as  a  contest,  as  if  by  previous  gage  or 
pledge  ;  to  carry  on,  as  a  war. 

I  wage  not  any  feud  with  deuth.  Tennyson. 

6.  To  adventure,  or  let  out,  for  hire  or  reward  ;  to  hire 
out.  Obs.  “  Wage  thy  works  for  wealth.”  Speiiser. 

6.  To  put  upon  wages  ;  to  engage  ;  hire  ;  employ  ;  to 
pay  wages  to.  Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 

7.  Ceramics.  To  w-ork,  knead,  or  temper,  as  clay, 
wage,  t’.  i.  1.  To  put  one’s  self  under  pledge ;  to  bind 

one’s  self  ;  to  engage.  Obs.  or  Hist. 

2.  To  engage  in,  or  carry  on, war;  to  contend.  Rare.  Shak. 

3.  To  be  a  pledge  for  something  else.  Rare. 

4.  To  pay  wages.  Obs. 

6.  To  be  equivalent  as  a  stake.  Obs. 

The  commodity  wages  not  with  the  danger.  Shak. 
wage,  n.  [ME.  wage,  OF.  wage,  var.  of  gage,  guarantee,  en¬ 
gagement.  See  wage,  ?’./.]  1.  A  gage  ;  pledge  ;  a  pledge 

or  security  that  one  will  do  something  or  will  abide  by 
the  result  of  something,  as  a  duel  or  combat.  Obs.  or  Hist. 

2.  State  of  being  pledged  ;  pledge  ;  pawn  ;  as,  to  lay  one’s 

life  in  wage.  Obs.  or  R.  Douglas. 

3.  In  general,  that  which  is  given  as  a  recompense  or  re¬ 
quital  ;  usually,  a  reward.  Obs. 

I  shall  thee  give  to  thy  wage 

A  mantle  white  so  fas]  milk  Sir  Belies  cf  Hamtoun. 
For  with  the  hook  he  wounded  is  so  sore, 

That  he  his  wage s  hath  for  evermore.  Chaucer. 

4.  That  which  is  pledged  or  paid  for  work  or  other  ser¬ 
vices  ;  hire  ;  pay  ;  —  now  chiefly  in  the  pi. 

Churchmen,  in  whose  esteem  their  blessed  employ 
Is  odious,  and  their  wages  all  their  joy  Cowper. 

Pay  them  a  wage  in  advance,  and  guarantee  them  a  share  in 
the  future  profits.  J.  Morley. 

5-  Fig.,  produce ;  yield. 

Till  harvest  come  in  with  his  greater  wage.  Paltadius. 
The  niggard  wages  of  tne  earth.  Shelb  y. 

6.  Service;  hire.  Obs.  Four  Sons  of  Aymon, 

(OhIP"  The  plural  form  wages  was  formerly  often,  and  is 
still  sometimes,  construed  as  a  singular;  as,  ” The  itv/f/cs 
of  sin  is  death.”  Roni.  vi.  23. 

waged  (wajd),  a.  Receiving  wages  ;  hired. 

A  waged  slave  of  the  Devil.  Scott. 

wage,  or  wages,  lund.  That  part  of  the  capital  of  the 
community  which  is  destined  for  the  support  of  laborers, 
-wage-fund,  or  wages-fund,  theory,  a  theory  generally  held 
by  economists  from  1830  to  1800,  that  the  rate  of  wages  de¬ 


wad.  fWHAT.  [var.  of  WOAD.l 
wad  (wad).  Ohs.  or  dial.  Eng. I 
wad  (wiid  ;  wAd).  Scot.  &  dial. 
Eng.  var.  of  wed,  would. 
wad'a-ble,  wade'a-ble  (wad'd- 
b’l),  a.  See -a rlk. 
wad'dent  ( wiid'’nt)  Short  for 
would  not.  Dial. 
wad'der.  +  weather. 
wad'dle  (w5d'I).  Var.  of 

WADDY.  [WADEN,  a. I 

wad'din  (wdd'Tn).  Var.  of | 
wad'ding  (wad'Yn).  Scot. var.  of 
WEDDING.  [Eng.  Of  WATTLE.  | 

wad'dle (w8d'*l;  wad'-).  Dial. I 
wad'dle.  n.  [Cf.  AS.  wdSol . 
usually  explained  as  full  moon, 
or  aB  a  wandering.]  The  wane  of 
the  moon.  Obs.  Dial.  Eng. 
wad'dler  (wOd'lfr),  n.  One 
that  waddles. 

wad'dling,  p.  pr.  vb.  n.  of 
wADDLE.t).-  wad'dling-ly,  adv. 
wade.  +  woad. 

Wa'de  (wa'dP),  n.  Tent.  Myth. 
A  giant,  regarded  as  a  storm  or 
sea  demon. 

wade'a-ble.  Var.  of  wad  a  ble. 
wa'den  (wa'drn),  a.  Active  ; 
supple.  Scot.  &•  Died.  Eng. 
wadge  (wAj).  Dial.  Eng.  var.  of 
wedge.  [wage.  Dial.  Eng. \ 
wadge  (waj),  r.  t.  To  wager:  to  I 
wad  hook.  Ordnance.  Awormer. 
Obs.  or  Hist.  Eng. 


wad'Jng(  wad'Tng), p.  pr.St  vh.n. 
of  wade. —  wading  bird.  See 
WADER,  2.  [WADMOL.I 

wa.d'mal  (wfid'mAl).  Vnr.  of | 
Wad'man.  Wid'ow(wBd'nvTn). 
A  lady  in  Sterne’s  “  Tristram 
Shandy,’’  with  whom  Uncle 
Toby  is  in  love.  [wadmol.i 

wad'meal  (whd'mel).  Var.  of  | 
wad'na  (w  A  d'n  A  ;  w  ft  d'-). 
Short  for  would  not.  Scot. 
wa'dy  (wa'dT).  Var.  of  wadi. 
wae.  •)*  WAUGH,  wave, 
wae  (dud.  wa).  Obs.  or  Scot.  & 
dial.  Eng.  var.  of  woe. 
w®de.  weed,  dress.  _ 
wae'dle,  r.  i.  [AS.  wsedlian .] 
To  be  needy ;  beg.  Obs.  •—  n.  A 
poor,  needy  person.  Obs. 
wae'fu’.  wae'ful  (wa'fdh). 
Scot.  vars.  of  woeful. 
waeg  (wag),?/.  The  kittiwake 
gull.  Shetland  I. 
wael.  +  wal,  slaughter;  well. 
w»ld.  +  weald. 
waelle.  well,  n. 
waelslaht,  n.  [AS.  wssUleaht .] 
Slaughter  ;  carnage.  Obs. 
waene.  +  ween. 
wae'neBS.  n.  Sadness.  Scot. 
waepne  +  weapon. 

war.  ware.  +  ware,  a. 

was.  pres,  iniper.  =  be.  Obs. 

was.  4*  WAS.  fofWASE.J 

waeoe  ( waz  ;  was).  Soot.  var.  | 
wae'some  ( wa'swm).  Scot.  var. 


of  woesome. 

wastme.  i*  wastme. 

wae'suck  (wa'sfik),  wae'sucks 

(-silks),  interj.  [Dial.  wae.  woe 

4-  ( peril.)  a  slurred  form  of  sake , 

sake*.]  Alas.  Scot.  8f  Dial.  Eng. 

water  +  water. 

wae  worth  (wa  wO(r)th),  phr. 

Woe  befall  ;  —  in  imprecation. 

Scot,  if  Dial.  Eng. 

waf.  Var.  of  waff. 

wafe.  4UAFF. 

wafer  ash.  The  hop  tree  (Ptelea 

trifolia  fa),  in  allusion  to  its  thin 

samaras. 

wafer  bread.  Eccl  Eucharis¬ 
tic  bread  in  the  form  of  wafers, 
wafer  cake.  A  wrafer  (senses  1 
&2). 

wa'ferd.  Wafered.  Ref.  Sp. 
wa'fer-er,  n.  A  dealer  in  the 
cakes  called  wafers.  Obs. 
wafer  irons  or  tongs.  Cookery. 
A  contrivance  having  flat  plates, 
or  blades  between  which  wafers 
are  baked. 

wafer  woman.  A  woman  who 
sold  wafer  cakes,  often  employed 
ns  n  go-between  in  amours.  Obs. 
wa'fer-y  (wa'fPr-T),  a.  Resem¬ 
bling  a  wafer,  as  in  thinness, 
watf.  +  WAVE.  [WAUGH,  a. I 
waff  (wAf).  Dial.  Eng.  var.  of  | 
waff  (wAf),  w.  if  r.  Bark  ;  yelp  ; 
snarl.  Dial.  Eng. 

W.  A.  F.  F.  Abbr.  West  Afri¬ 


can  Frontier  Force. 

Waf' fen-rock'  (vaf'^n-rfik  '),  n. 

G.;  wafe  weapon  4-  rock  coat.] 
Armor.  A  jupon  or  tabard, 
waf'fle  (wAf'q),  v.  t.  if  i.  [Freq. 
of  waf  to  wave.]  To  flutter;  to 
flap.  Scot,  if  Dial.  Eng. 
waf'fle,  n.  if  v.  i.  [Freq.  of  waff 
to  hark.]  Bark yap.  Dial. 
Eng. 

waffle  Ingot.  An  ingot  of  alu¬ 
minium  about  3  inches  square 
and  J  of  an  inch  thick, 
waf' fly  (-1Y),  a.  Easily  h  i  own 
about  ;  unsteady  ;  vacillating. 
Scot,  if  Dial.  Eng. 
waff'ness  (wAf'nfs),  n.  (From 
waff,  a.  ]  Shabbiness.  Scot. 
waffore,  n.  Perh.,  wasp.  Obs. 
W.  Afr.  Abbr.  West  Africa, 
wa'fre.  +  wafer. 
wafrere.  ^  waferer. 
wafrestre.  n.  [See  -ste«.)  A 
female  waferer.  Obs. 
wafrie,  n.  Wafers  ;  pastry.  Obs. 
waft  (waft).  Scot.  vnr.  of  wf.ft. 
waft.  Ohs.  or  archaic  pret.  Sc 
p.  p.  of  WAVE, 
wa'ful.  WOEFUL. 
Wa-gan'da(wa-giin'da),  n.  Var. 
of  BaGANDA.  [of  WAVGANG.I 
wa’'gang',  or wa'-gang'.  Var.| 
wagd.  Waged.  Ref.  Sp. 
wage  +  wauoh,  wave, 
wage'dom  (waj'dwm),  n.  Seo 

-DOM. 


food,  fobt ;  out,  oil ;  chair  ;  go  ;  sing,  iqk  ;  then,  thin ;  nature,  verdure  (250) ;  K  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144) ;  boN  ;  yet ;  zh  =  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Guide. 

Full  explanations  of  Abbreviations)  Signs,  etc**  Immediately  precede  the  Vocabulary. 
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pended  on  the  ratio  between  the  amount  of  capital  avail¬ 
able  and  the  number  of  laborers.  It  has  been  abandoned  be¬ 
cause  an  amount  of  capital  divided  by  a  number  of  laborers 
cannot,  in  the  nature  of  things,  give  a  rate  of  wages, 
wa'gen  boom'  (va'ggn-boom'),  ft.  [D.,  lit- ,  wagon  tree.] 
A  South  African  proteaceous  tree  ( Protea  grandiflora) ; 
also,  its  tough  wood,  used  for  making  wagon  wheels, 
wa'ger  (wa'jer),  n.  [ME.  wager,  uajour ,  OF.  uageurC, 
var.  of  gayeure ,  F.  gageure  (cf.  OF.  gagiere  a  pledge),  fr. 
wagier ,  v. ;  butcf.  also  sense  8  below.  See  wage,  v.  /.]  1.  A 
gage,  or  pledge.  Obs. 

2.  That  which  is  risked  on  an  uncertain  event ;  a  stake; 
prize  ;  bet 

3.  Act  of  wagering,  or  betting;  a  bet.  At  the  early  com¬ 
mon  law  a  wager  was  not  invalid  as  such,  but  was  rendered 
invalid  by  any  circumstance  connected  with  it  rendering 
its  enforcement  contrary  to  public  policy,  as  where  it  was 
as  to  the  sex  of  a  person,  or  in  restraint  of  marriage,  or 
upon  the  outcome  of  a  trial  in  court.  A  wager  may  take 
the  form  of  a  contract,  called  a  wagering,  or  gambling,  con¬ 
tract.  Contracts  of  this  nature  include  various  common 
forms  of  valid  commercial  contracts,  as  contracts  of  in¬ 
surance,  contracts  dealing  in  futures,  options,  etc.  Other 
wagering  contracts  and  bets  are  now  generally  made  ille¬ 
gal  by  statute  against  betting  and  gambling,  and  wagering 
has  in  many  cases  been  made  a  criminal  offense. 

4.  That  on  which  bets  are  laid  ;  the  subject  of  a  bet.  Rare. 
6  [Peril,  fr.  OF.  wagier ,  var.  of  gagier ,  inf.  as  n.  Cf. 
wager  a  bet,  yager  giving  a  gage.]  Act  of  gaging,  or 
giving  a  pledge,  to  do  something  or  to  abide  the  event  of 
something  ;  as,  wager  of  battle  ;  wager  of  law  (see  below). 
Obs.  or  II  1st. 

wager  of  law,  Early  Eng.  Law ,  the  act  of  a  party  having 
the  negative,  usually  the  defendant,  in  an  action  in  giving 
a  pledge,  or  in  binding  himself,  to  resort  to  and  abide  the 
event  of  an  attempt  to  prove  his  case  by  the  oath  of  him¬ 
self  and  the  required  number  of  oath  helpers,  or  compur¬ 
gators.  In  early  times  various  causes  civil  and  criminal 
were  so  settled,  and  the  required  number  of  oath  helpers 
varied  both  with  the  rank  of  the  parties  and  the  nature  of 
the  offense  or  default.  The  procedure  survived  into 
modern  times  as  a  peculiarity  of  the  actions  of  detinue 
and  debt.  It  was  abolished  in  England  by  3  &  4  Wm.  IV., 
c.  42,  §  13,  having  already  been  long  practically  obsolete. 
Wa'ger,  V.  t.  ;  wa'gered  (-jerd) ;  wa'ger-ing.  To  hazard 
on  the  issue  of  a  contest,  or  on  some  question  that  is  to  be 
decided,  or  on  some  casualty  ;  to  lay  ;  stake ;  bet. 

And  wagered  with  him 

Pieces  of  gold  ’gainst  this  which  then  he  wore.  Shak. 
wa'ger,  v.  i.  To  make  a  bet  ;  to  lay  a  wager, 
wa'ger-ing,  p.  a.  Hazarding;  pertaining  to  the  act  of  one 
who  wagers;  betting.  — wagering  contract.  See  wager,  3. 
wa'ges  (wa'jgz ;  -jtz;  151),  pi.  of  wage,  n.  (see  wage,  n., 
Note).  Specif. :  1.  Pay  given  for  labor,  usually  manual 
or  mechanical,  at  short  stated  intervals,  as  distinguished 
from  salaries  or  fees. 

2.  Theoretical  Economics.  The  share  of  the  annual  product 
or  national  dividend  which  goes  as  a  reward  to  labor,  as 
distinct  from  the  remuneration  received  by  capital  in  its 
various  forms.  This  economic  or  technical  sense  of  the 
word  wages  is  broader  than  the  current  sense,  and  includes 
not  only  amounts  actually  paid  to  laborers,  but  the  remu¬ 
neration  obtained  by  those  w’ho  sell  the  products  of  their 
own  work,  and  the  wages  of  superintendence  or  management, 
which  are  earned  by  skill  in  directing  the  work  of  others. 
Syn.  — Wages,  hire,  salary,  stipend,  pay,  emolument. 
\V  ages  and  hire  (the  latter  somewhat  archaic  in  this  sense) 
denote  the  price  paid  for  labor,  esp.  by  the  day  or  week ; 
as,  a  day  laborer’s,  carpenter's,  cook’s  wages;  “The 
laborer  is  worthy  of  his  / lire  ”  ( Luke  x.  7).  Salary  and 
stipend  (the  latter  Scottish  or  archaic  for  a  clergyman’s 
salary)  denote  a  fixed  compensation,  commonly  paid  at 
longer  intervals  than  wages ,  for  services  (often  profes¬ 
sional)  which  require  training  or  ability  ;  as,  the  salary  of 
a  minister,  a  teacher,  a  bank  president,  a  consul.  Pay, 
w  hich  is  often  general  in  its  sense,  may  be  equivalent  esp. 
to  wages  (as  in  pay  day,  pay  roll,  etc.) ;  more  specifically, 
it  is  used  with  reference  to  soldiers ;  as,  an  officer  on  half 
pay.  Emolument  applies  to  whatever  profits  arise  from 
office  or  employment;  as,  “  the  emoluments  of  a  profession  ” 
(Gibbov)\  “A  worthier  successor  w'ears  his  dignity  and 
pockets  his  emoluments' ’  ( Ilairthorne ).  See  pay. 
wages  of  management  or  superintendence.  =  earnings  op 
management.  See  earning,  2. 

W.Tge'Work;er,  n.  One  who  works  for  wages, 
wag'ger-y  (wSg'er-T),?!.;/?/.  waggeries  (-Tz).  [From  wag.] 
The  manner  or  action  of  a  w’ag  ;  mischievous  merriment ; 
pleasantry  ;  jocularity  ;  waggishness.  Locke. 

wag'glsh  (-Tsh),  a.  1.  Like,  or  characteristic  of,  a  wag  ; 
sportively  or  good-humoredly  mischievous  or  roguish  ; 
frolicsome.  “  A  company  of  waggish  boys.”  IS  Estrange. 


wag'el  (wttg'51).  Var.  of  wag- 

o  K  L. 

wage'less.  a.  See-LEss.  [oull.I 
wag'el  gull.  Var.  of  waogel 
waga'ling, //.  [ wage  +  1st -////</. J 
A  hireling  ;  a  mercenary.  Obs. 
wageour.  f  wager 
wageour.  n.  [See  wages.]  A 
mercenary  soldier.  Obs. 
wa'ger.  v.  i.  To  stumble  ;  reel; 
vacillate.  Obs. 

wa'gerd.  Wagered.  Ref.  Sp. 
wa'ger-er,  n.  One  who  wagers, 
wages  fund.  =  wage  fund. 
wa'ges-man'  (wS'jSz-  ;  -j  T  z- ; 
131),##.  A  wageworker.  Rare. 
waget.  +WATCHET.  [wages.  I 
wage'work',  n.  Work  (lone  for  | 
wagge.  f  wag. 
wag  gel,  wag'gel  gull  (wflg'rl), 
n.  A  black-backed  gull  in  im¬ 
mature  plumage.  Loral,  Eng. 
wag'gie  (-T),  u.  r See  wag,  r.] 
A  wagtail  :  esp.,  the  pied  wag¬ 
tail.  Local,  Brit. 
wag'gon.  wag'gon-er,  wag'¬ 
gon- way',  etc.  Vara,  of  wagon, 
etc.  Chiefly  Eng. 
wag'-hal  ter.  ».  [wag  -f  halter. 
A  rogue;  a  rascal:  one  likely  to 
be  hanged.  Obs.  [wouoii.wall.l 
waghe.  waugh,  wave;  wky;| 
waghenscot.  +  wainscot. 
wag'ing  board  or  ta'ble. 
(wifj'lng).  Ceram.  The  shelf  or 
table  on  which  clay  is  tempered, 
wag'l.  Waggle.  Ref.  Sj>. 
wag'ld.  Waggled.  Ref.  Sp. 
wagmoire.  +  quagmire. 
Wag'ner  (vag'nBr),  n.  Faust’s 
pedantic  famulus  in  Goethe’s 
“  Faust  ”  and  Marlowe’s  “  Doc¬ 
tor  Faustns.” 

Wag-ne'ri-an-ism  (v  a  g-n  e'r  Y- 


#Yn-Yz’m),  n.  =  Wag  nek  ism.  i 

Wag'ner-ist  (vag'nDr-Yst),  n. 
Music.  A  Wagnerite. 
Wag'ner-ite  (-It),  n.  An  ad-  \ 
herent  of  Wagner  ism. 

Wa-go'go  ( wii-go'go),  n.  pi.  A  j 
widespread  Bantu  nation  of  the 
Unyamwezi  highlands,  German 
East  Alrica,  somewhat  assimi¬ 
lated  to  the  Masai  in  manners 
and  customs.  [box.  I 

wagon,  or  waggon,  bed.  Wagon  |  I 
wagon,  or  waggon,  boiler.  An  i 
early  form  ol  steam  boiler.  See 
boiler,  3.  [of  a  wagon.  I 

wagon,  or  waggon,  box.  Body  | 
wagon,  or  waggon,  breast.  Min¬ 
ing.  A  breast,  or  room,  into 
which  wagons  can  be  taken, 
wag 'oner.  n.  [After  Lucas 
.Jnnszen  Waghenaer.  Dutch  car¬ 
tographer  of  the  Kith  century.] 
A  nook  of  charts.  Obs. 
wag'on-et  (wttg'ttn-ft :  wUg'i/n- 
£*t').  Var.  of  wagonette. 
wag'on-ess.  wag'gon-ess .  n.  A 
female  driver.  [See -pul. I 

wag'on-ful.  wag'gon-ful.  //.I 
wagon.  O'  waggon,  hammer 
The  holt  to  attach  the  double¬ 
tree  to  the  tongue  of  a  vehicle, 
wagon,  or  waggon,  lock.  Any 
I  device,  ns  a  chain  or  a  shoe,  for 
]  locking  a  wngon  wheel, 
wag'on-ry.  wag'gon-ry.  n.  Con- 
I  veyance  in  wagons.  Obs. 
j  wagon,  or  waggon,  shoe.  A  skid, 
or  shoe,  for  retarding  the  motion 
|  of  a  wagon  wheel  ;  a  drug, 
wagon,  or  waggon,  train.  A 
tram  of  wagons, 
wagon,  or  waggon,  tree.  = 

I  WAGENBGOM.  [BA  RRF.L  VAULT.  I 

wagon,  or  waggon,  vault.  =[ 


2.  Done,  made,  or  laid  in  waggery  or  for  sport ;  sportive; 
humorous  ;  as,  a  waggish  trick. 

—  wag'gisk  ly,  adv.  —  wag'gish  ness,  n. 
wag'gie  (w5g'’l),  v.  i. ;  wag'gled  (-’Id);  wag'gling  (-lTng). 
[Freq.  of  uag ;  cf.  D.  waggelen,  G.  wackeln.]  To  reel, 
sway,  or  move  from  side  to  side  ;  to  wag. 

Why  do  you  go  nodding  and  waggling  so  ?  L' Estrange. 
wag'gie,  r.  t •  1.  To  move  frequently  one  way  and  the 

other ;  to  wag  ;  as,  a  bird  waggles  his  tail. 

2.  To  get  the  better  of  ;  to  beat ;  defeat.  Slang. 
wag'gie,  n.  A  waggling  or  wagging  ;  specif.,  Golf ,  the 
preliminary  swinging  of  the  club  bead  back  and  forth  over 
the  ball  in  the  line  of  the  proposed  stroke. 

Wag  ne'ri  an  (vag-ne'rT-fin),  a.  Of,  pert,  to,  characterized 
by  or  resembling  the  theories  or  style  of,  Richard  Wagner 
(1813-1883),  German  composer  of  opera  and  music  drama. 
Wag'ner-ism  (vag'ner-Tz’m),  n.  Richard  Wagner’s  theory 
and  practice  in  the  composition  of  opera,  or,  esp.,  music 
drama,  his  chief  aim  being  to  free  opera  from  the  conven¬ 
tions  of  the  Italian  school,  and  make  dramatic  fitness 
dominate  the  ensemble  of  text,  music,  action,  and  scene, 
wag'ner  ite  (vag'ner-it;  wag'ner-),  n.  [G.,  after  an  of¬ 
ficial  Wagner. 1  Min.  A  fluophosphate  of  magnesium, 
(MgF)MgP04,  occurring  in  yellow  monoclinic  crystals, 
and  also  in  massive  forms. 

wag'on,  or ,  chiefly  British ,  wag'gon  (wSg'ftn),  n.  [D. 
wagen.  See  wain.]  1.  A  kind  of  four-wheeled  vehicle, 
esp.  one  used  for  carrying  freight  or  merchandise.  In  the 
United  States  light  wagons  are  used  for  the  conveyance  of 
persons  and  light  commodities. 

2.  Brit.  Usually  in  the  spelliug  waggon.  A  four-wheeled 
vehicle  for  transporting  goods  on  a  railway  ;  —  correspond¬ 
ing  in  general  to  the  American  freight  car ,  but  usually  of 
much  smaller  capacity.  Open  waggons  correspond  to  gon¬ 
dolas,  and  covered  or  box  waggons  to  box  cars. 

3.  A  chariot.  Obs.  Spenser. 

4.  A  car  used  in  a  mine  for  carrying  ore,  etc. 

5.  A  tool  used  by  goldbeaters  and  others  to  cut  and  trim 
gold  leaf.  It  is  formed  like  a  miniature  sledge  with  runners 
of  Malacca  reed  w  hich  form  the  cutting  edges. 

6.  [cap.']  Astron.  The  Dipper,  or  Charles’s  Wain, 
wag'on,  wag'gon,  v.  t. ;  wag'oned,  wag'goned  (wSg'- 

-ttnd) ;  wag'on-ing,  wag'gon-ing.  To  transport  in  a  wagon 
or  wagons  ;  as,  goods  are  wagoned  from  city  to  city, 
wag'on,  wag'gon,  v.  i.  To  wagon  goods  as  a  business, 
wag'on-age,  wag'gon-age  (-aj),  n.  1.  Money  paid  for 
carriage  or  conveyance  in  a  wagon. 

2.  A  collection  of  wagons  ;  wagons,  collectively. 

Wagonage,  provender,  and  a  piece  or  two  of  cannon.  Carlyle. 
wagon,  or  waggon,  ceiling.  Arch.  A  ceiling  formed  by 
a  wagon  vault. 

wag'on-er,  wag'gon-er  (-er),n.  [Cf.  D.icagenaar.]  1.  One 
who  conducts  or  drives  a  wagon,  esp.  as  a  business. 

2.  A  charioteer.  Obs. 

3.  [cap.]  Astron.  a  Auriga,  b  Charles’s  Wain. 

wag  on  ette',  waggonette'  (-St'),  n.  [wagon  -f  -ette.] 
A  kind  of  pleas¬ 
ure  wagon,  with 
two  facing  seats 
along  the  sides 
back  of  a  trans¬ 
verse  seat  in 
front.  It  is  de¬ 
signed  to  carry 
six  or  more, 
wag'on  -  liead'- 
ed,  wag'gon- 
head'ed,^.  Hav¬ 
ing  a  top,  or 
head,  shaped  like  the  top  of  a  covered  wagon,  or  in  section 
or  outline  like  an  inverted  (J  •  as,  a  wagon-headed  ceiling, 
wag'on-load',  wag'gon-load'  (-lod'),  n.  A  wagonfui. 
wagon,  or  waggon,  master  All  officer  or  person  in 
charge  of  one  or  more  wagons,  esp.  of  those  used  for  trans¬ 
porting  freight,  as  the  supplies  of  an  army,  and  the  like, 
wagon,  or  waggon,  roof  Arch.  A  roof  formed  by,  or 
consisting  of,  a  wagon  vault. 

wag'on-roofed',  wag'gon-roofed'  (-rooft'),  a.  Having  a 
roof,  or  top,  shaped  like  an  inverted  (J  ;  wagon-headed, 
wagon,  or  waggon,  top.  Mach.  1.  A  top,  esp.  a  perma¬ 
nent  covering,  for  a  wagon. 

2  The  enlarged  rear  part  of  the  shell  of  a  locomotive 
boiler,  over  the  furnace.  See  locomotive,  Illust. 
wag'on- wrighU,  wag'gon  wright'  (wXg'wn-rlt'),  n.  A 
maker  and  repairer  of  wagons  ;  a  wainwright. 
wag'taiR  (wSg'taK),  n.  l  a  Any  of  numerous  mostly  Old 


World  birds  of  the  subfamily  Motacillinse  allied  to  the 
pipits.  They  have  a  trim  slender  body  and  a  very  long 
tail  which  they  habitually  jerk  up  and  down.  Well-knowr 
species  are  the  pied  wagtail,  the  white  wagtail,  and  the  yel¬ 
low  wagtail,  the  last  of  which  is  represented  by  a  variety 
in  Alaska,  b  Any  bird  resembling  a  wagtail,  as  an  Ameri¬ 
can  water  thrush  or  an  Australian  fantail  (see  fantail, 
2  b»,  esp.  the  wagtail  flycatcher. 

2.  In  contempt,  a  person  ;  esp.,  a  harlot.  Obs. 

Wa  ha'bi,  Wa  ha'bee,  Wah  ha'bi(w  a-ha'be).m[Ar.  wah- 
habi.]  A  follower  of  Mohammed  ibn’Abdu’l-Wahhab  (1G91- 
1787),  Mohammedan  reformer. — Wa  ha'bi  ism  (-Tz’m),  n. 

In  the  17th  century  a  new  sect  of  Muhauimadun  purists  arose 
m  Arabia  w  ho  rejected  the  glosses  of  the  Imams  and  denied  the 
authority  of  the  Sultan,  made  comparatively  light  of  the  author¬ 
ity  of  Muhammad,  forbade  the  offering  of  praters  to  uny 
prophet  or  saint,  and  insisted  on  the  necessity  for  w  aging  w  ar 
against  all  infidels.  They  were  culled  W'uhuhis  alter  their 
founder,  Muhammad  Wahab  of  Nejd.  Census  of  India,  l‘JUl. 
wa-hoo'  (wa-hoo';  wii'hoo),  n.  Any  of  various  American 
trees  or  shrubs  ;  specif.  :  a  A  celastraceous  shrub  (Evo- 
nymus  atropurpureus ),  having  purple  capsules  which  in 
dehiscence  expose  the  scarlet-ariled  seeds  ;  —  called  also 
burning  bush,  b  The  wing  elm ;  also,  the  cork  elm.  c  The 
cascara  buckthorn,  d  The  basswood  ( Tilia ). 
wa-hoo'.  7i.  A  dark  blue  scombroid  food  fish  ( Acanthocy - 
biinn  solandri  or  petus)  of  Florida  and  the  West  Indies, 
waif  (waf),  ti.  [ME.,  OF.  icaif,  var.  of  guaif,gaif ,  adj.,  lost, 
unclaimed,  chose  gaive  a  waif ;  cf.  LL.  u  ayvium  ;  of  Scand. 
origin;  cf.  Icel.  veif  anything  flapping  or  waving.  See 
waive,  t>.]  1.  a  Eng.  Law.  Stolen  goods  thrown  away  by  a 
thief  in  his  flight.  They  belong  to  the  king,  or  to  the  lord 
of  the  manor  if  the  king  has  granted  to  him  the  franchise 
of  waif,  unless  the  owner  manes  fresh  suit.  If  the  owner 
prosecutes  the  thief  to  conviction  he  has  a  right  to  receive 
back  his  goods,  b  Early  Law.  A  woman  wtio  is  waived. 
See  waive,  v.  t.,  3  b-  Obs. 

2.  Hence,  anything  found,  or  without  an  owner;  that 

which  is  blown  in  by  wind  or  driven  in  by  water  or  which 
comes  along,  as  it  were,  by  chance  ;  a  stray  thing  or  article. 
“  Rolling  in  his  mind  old  waifs  of  rime.”  Tennyson. 

3.  A  wanderer;  castaway;  a  stray  person  or  beast,  as  a 

homeless  child  or  a  lost  sheep.  Cowper. 

waif,  v.  1.  To  throw  up  or  cast  away  as  a  waif. 

Me  hath  right  of  life  and  death  overall  stranded  and  waifed 
on  his  count.  Ld.  Lytton. 

wail  (wal),  v.  t.  ;  wailed  (u  aid) ;  wail'ing.  [ME.  uailen , 
weilen ,  prob.  fr.  Scand. ;  cf.  Icel.  ratio,  also  lcel.  ra?,  vei, 
interj.,  woe,  and  ME.  wai,  wei ,  fr.  Scand.  Cf.  woe  ]  To 
lament ;  bewail;  to  grieve  over;  as,  to  uail  one’s  death, 
wail,  v.  i.  To  express  sorrow  audibly ;  to  make  mourn¬ 
ful  outcry  ;  to  lament ;  weep. 

Therefore  I  will  wail  and  howl.  Micah  i.  H 

wail,  n.  Act  of  wailing;  loud  lamentation ;  a  mournful 
cry  or  sound.  “The  wail  of  the  forest.”  Longfellow. 
wail'er  (wal'er),  n.  One  who  wails,  or  laments, 
wail'ful  (-fdol),  a.  1.  Sorrowful  ;  mournful  ;  wailing. 
“  Wailful  widows.”  Spenser.  “  Wailful  sonnets.”  Shak. 
2.  =  wailsome.  Obs. 

wain  (w5n),  n.  [ME.  wain ,  AS.  u-segn  :  akin  to  D.  &  G. 
wagen,  OHG.  wagon,  Icel.  &  Sw.  ragn,  Dan.  rogn,  and  E. 
way.  See  way,  weigh;  cf.  wagon.]  1.  A  four-wheeled 
vehicle  for  the  transportation  of  goods,  produce,  etc.  ;  a 
wagon  or  cart.  Archaic  or  Dial. 

2.  [cap.,  with  the.]  Astron.  Charles’s  Wain. 

3.  A  chariot.  Obs. 

wain'seot  (wau'skot ;  -sk#t  ;  formerly  commonly,  still  often 
in  British  usage,  wSn'skwt),  n.  [D.  wagen-schot  oaken 
board,  OD.  warghe-schot,  akin.to  LG.  wagevsehot ;  the  first 
part  is  of  uncert.  orig.,  the  second  is  D.  schot  a  covering 
of  boards  (akin  to  E.  shot,  shoot).]  1.  a  In  British  usage, 
a  fine  grade  of  oak  imported  for  woodwork,  b  Hence,  a 
wooden  lining  of  an  interior  wall,  usually  paneled. 

2.  Any  of  various  European  and  American  noctuid  moths 
belonging  to  the  genus  Ilelioph  ilu.  They  are  reddish  or 
yellowish,  streaked  or  lined  with  black  and  white.  The 
false  wainscot  (II.  pseud  orgy  via)  and  the  lesBer  wainscot  (II. 
7/iinorata)  are  American  examples. 

wain'seot,  V.  t. ;  wain'scot-ed  or  wain'scot-ted  ;  wain'- 
scot-ing  or  wain'scot-ting.  To  line  with  or  as  with 
boards  or  panelwork  ;  as,  to  wainscot  a  hall. 

The  other  is  wainscoted  with  looking-glass.  Addison. 

wain'seot  ing,  wain'seot  ting.  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  of  wain¬ 
scot.  Hence  :  n.  The  material  used  to  wainscot  a  house, 
or  the  wainscot  as  a  whole ;  panelwork. 
waist  (wast),  n.  [ME.  least ;  originally,  growth,  akin  to 
AS.  weaxan  to  grow;  cf.  AS,  wsestm  growth,  also  Icel. 
voitr  growth,  stature,  Sw.  litxt,  Dan.  next.  See  wax  to 


wag'on-wayL  wag'gon  way',  n. 
A  way  or  road  for  wagons, 
wag'past'ie,  /#.  Rogue.  Obs. 
wag'ship,  n.  Obs.  i.  Waggish- 
ness. 

2.  Status  as  a  wng.  [gish.  ^  7?.| 
wag'some  ( wflg's/lni).  a.  \Vag-| 
wag'startL  wag'stert  ,  n.  [See 
start  a  tail.]  A  wagtail.  Obs. 
wag 'tail',  v.  i.  To  flutter.  Obs. 
wagtail  flycatcher.  An  A  u  s- 
tralinn  blnck-a  n  d-w  h  i  t  e  fly¬ 
catcher  (Rhipiditra  tricolor). 
Cf.  PANTAIL,  2  b. 
wag'wag',  n.  A  polishing  de¬ 
vice  used  by  watch  and  clock 
makers,  in  which  the  polisher 
has  a  to-nnd-fro  motion.  Cant. 
wag'wal  let,  u.  Prob.,  thief. 
Obs. 

wag'want'  (wfig'wfintO,  wag'- 
wan/ton(-w?)n/t?Zn),  n.  jd.  Quak¬ 
ing  grass.  Scot,  fir  Dial.  Eng. 
wag'wit',  n.  A  wag. 
wrh.  +  wough,  wall, 
wah  (wii),  n.  [Siamese  wa.]  See 
MEASURE. 

wah  (wii).  n.  [Native  name  in 
Nepal  who.  from  the  sound  it 
mokes  1  The  panda. 

Wa  hab'M.  Var.  of  Wahabi. 
Wa-ha'bit(wa-hii'bTt),  Wa-ha'- 
bite  (-bit),  n.  A  Wahabi.  —  Wa- 
ha'bit-ism  (-bY-tYz’m  ;  -bT-),  n. 
wa-ha'he  (wii-ha'ha',  n.  A 
meliaceous  New  Zealand  tree 
(  Dysorytum  s  />  e  c  t  a  b  i  I  r),  the 
leaves  of  which  are  used  by  the 
natives  medicinally  ;  —  called 
also  kohe,  kohekohe. 

Wa'ha  Lake  trout  (wa'ha).  A 
small  hlack  spotted  trout  (Sat mo 
bowrieri)  of  Avaha  Lake,  Idaho, 
wahan.  +  when. 


Wah  ha'bi.  Wah-ha'bite,  etc. 

I  Yars.  of  Wahabi,  etc. 
wa-hi'ne(  wii-he'na),##.  [Maori.] 
A  woman.  Mew  Zealand. 

I  WahKen-ber'gi-a  (wal'Cn-bQr'- 
!  jf-d),  n.  [NL.,  after  Dr.  Goran 
IVahlenberg Swedish 
!  botanist.]  Hot.  Syn.  of  Platy 
<  odon.  (Sioux,  n .  I 

)  Wah'pe-ton(wil'pC-ton ). v.  Seel 
|J  Wahr'heit  und  Dich'tung 
(var' hit  dbnt  dlK'tdbng).  [G.J 
I  Erroneous  subtitle  of  Goethe’s 
autobiography,  introduced  by 
1  his  secretary  Riemer,  and  now 
become  a  household  word.  See 
Dkutuno  uno  Wahrheit. 
Wa-hu'ma  (wii-hdo'ma),  n.  A 
mstoial  Mamitic  people  of 
..ganda,  of  Galla  descent,  who 
form  a  noble  or  ruling  class  with 
respect  to  the  conquered  Bantus, 
wai.  -k  way. 

WM'bling  (vl'hlYng),  n.  [G., 
ir  OHG.  HW/)/7/«f/o.nanicof  a 
place  ;  cf.  OHG.  Wibilinga.]  = 

|  Gu ibelline. 

waid.  ^  wood,  to  gTow  mad. 
waido.  Obs.  pret.  of  weigh. 
waif  (waf ).  Scot.  var.  of  waff. 
waif  wave.  [  Obs.  I 

waif.  r.  i.  To  wander  ;  to  stray.  | 
waifrer.  •»-  wa  fewer. 
waift  (watt),  n.  =  waif,  un¬ 
claimed  goods.  Obs. 
waige.  f  wage. 

Waight.  +  WAIT,  WEIGHT, 
waightie.  ^  weighty. 
war  gle(wa'g’l  :  wcg'’l).  Scot. 
*  dial.  Eng.  var.  of  waggle. 
Wai-gu'li  (wT-gdo'lC),  a.  See 
K  \ fir.  n.,  2. 

Wai  i-lat-pu'an  (wT'M&t-pdT.'- 
I  an),  a.  Designating  a  small 


linguistic  stock  of  North  Amer¬ 
ican  Indiuns  of  northwestern 
Oregon,  the  Cayuse  being  the 
only  noteworthy  tribe 
walk.  VAIK,  WAKE,  WALK, 

WATCH,  WEAK,  V. 
walk  ( wak).  a.  Weak.  — waik'- 
ly.  adv.  —  waik'nesB.  //.  All 
Obs.  or  Scot,  if  Dial.  Eng. 
waik'en,  v.  =  weaken.  Obs. 
waik'rife.  wakerifk. 
wail.  -J*  VAIL,  VEIL, 
wail.  Scot.  &  dial.  Eng.  var.  of 
wale,  choice,  choose. 

wail.  n.  [Cf.  Icel.  voir,  E.  wale 
a  streak  or  stripe.]  A  wand  ;  a 
rod  Obs.  Scot. 

waild.  Wailed.  Ref.  Sp. 
waile-a-way.  wellaway. 
wail'er.  Var.  of  wale Mining. 
w&il'er-esB.tt.  =wa  i  lstek.  Ohs. 
wail'ing .p.pr.Bfvb.n  of  wail. 
—  wail'Ing-ly.  adv. 
waill.  «f*  vail,  vale,  wale. 
waillant.  ^  valiant. 
wail'ment,  n.  [trail  -f  -ment.] 
Lamentation.  Obs. 
wail 'some.  a.  Deplorable.  Obs. 
wail'ster.  n.  A  female  mourner. 
Obs. 

wailye.  +  vail. 

waim.  ^  whom. 
wai'ment.  +  wayment. 

wain.  n.  •[*  gain,  remedy;  vain; 
won,  dwelling.  [of  wean,  ».| 
wain.  +  weak,  r. ;  Scot.  var.  | 
wain.  Obs.  or  dial.  var.  of  wane. 
wain.  v.  t.  [Cf.  wain,  m.]  To 
convey  ;  remove  :  fetch.  Obs. 
wain/a-ble,  a.  [OF.  waaigna- 
ble ,  var.  of  gaaiqnable.  Cf. 
gain  able,  in  this  sense.]  Ara¬ 
ble  :  tillable.  Ohs. 
waln'age  (wan'ltj),  n.  [OF. 


waaignage.]  Early  Feint  at 
Laic.  Implements  of  husbandry. 
See  GAIN  AGE.  If. 

WtY 'na-moi '  nen  ( w  ft '?-n|-mfi 
C-nC*n),  v.  Hero  of  the  Finnish 
epic,  the  “  Kalevaln.”  Ilisdeede 
include  a  journey  to  the  land  of 
the  dead. 

wain'boteL  ??.  Early  Law.  Bote 
of  wood  for  repair  of  wagons, 
wain 'clout',  n.  A  piece  of  iron 
for  strengthening  the  axletree 
of  a  wagon  Obs. 
waind.  +  wonde. 
waine.  ^  wane,  wean,  ween. 
waine.  Obs.  pret.  of  win. 
wain'man.  n.  A  wagoner.  Obs. 
wain 'rope  ,  n.  A  cart  rope.  It. 
W’ainzcot  oak.  The  cerris. 
waint.  +  vaunt. 
waint(wgnt)*  Scot.  &  dial.  Eng. 
var.  of  went,  a  way. 
wain'wrigbt'  (wan'rTt7).  n. 

I  wain  u  wngon  -f  wright.  |  A 
wngonwright. 

wai-pi'ro  (wl-p5'r6),  n.  [Maori 
)  wai-piro :  wai  water  -f  j>iro 
stinking.]  Spirituous  liquor; 
spirits.  New  Zealand. 
wair.  ^  fair,  ver,  were. 
wair(wflr).  Scot.  &  dial.  Eng. 
var.  of  ware. 

wair  (war),  n.  Carp.  A  piece 
of  plank  two  yards  long  and  a 
foot  broad.  [ward,  weird. I 
waird.  Obs.  or  Scot.  var.  of  I 
wa'l-re'po  (wa'f-rJ'p  8),  n. 
[Maori.]  A  New  Zealand  sting 
ray  ( Dasybatis  brevicaudatus). 

waiB  ^  WAS. 

waieche.  walsshe.  +  wash. 
waische-  Ohs.  pret.  of  wash. 
waine.  no/  k. 

waist.  4  waste,  n. 


ale,  senate,  care,  Mm,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofd ;  eve,  6 vent,  6nd,  recent,  maker;  ice,  ill;  old,  obey,  orb,  5dd,  s8ft,  connect ; 

II  Foreign  Word.  +  Obsolete  Variant  of.  +  combined  with.  =  equals. 


use,  unite,  Am,  up,  circus,  menu ; 
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grow.]  1.  That  part  of  the  human  body  which  is  imme¬ 
diately  below  the  ribs  or  thorax  ;  the  small  part  of  tlie 
body  between  the  thorax  and  hips.  Chaucer. 

I  am  in  the  waist  two  yards  about.  Shak 

2  A  garment,  or  that  part  of  a  garment,  which  covers  the 
body  from  the  neck  or  shoulders  to,  or  about  to,  the  waist 
line.  Specif.  :  a  The  bodice,  or  upper  part,  of  a  woman's 
dress,  b  An  undergarment  for  children,  worn  similarly, 
to  which  other  clothing  may  be  buttoned. 

3-  That  part  of  anything  which  corresponds  in  position  to, 
or  resembles  in  some  way,  the  human  waist  ;  the  middle 
or  central  part ;  as,  the  waist  of  a  boiler,  saddle, violin,  etc. 

4-  A  dut.  That  part  of  a  vessel’s  deck  between  the  quarter- 
deck  and  forecastle  ;  the  middle  part  of  the  ship. 

5-  A  girdle  or  belt  for  the  waist.  Ohs.  Skak. 

walSt'bamT  (wast'bSnd' ;  -b5nd),  n.  1.  The  band  which 

encompasses  the  waist,  esp.  one  on  the  upper  part  of 
breeches,  trousers,  pantaloons,  skirts,  or  the  like. 

2.  A  sash  worn  by  women  around  the  waist.  Rare. 
waist'belt'  (-bSlt'),  ».  A  belt  for  the  waist ;  sometimes, 
esp.  in  military  carb,  disting,  from  a  belt  over  the  shoulder, 
waist  boat-  A  aut.  A  boat  carried  in  a  vessel’s  waist: 
specif..  Whaling ,  that  on  the  port  side,  usually  commanded 
by  the  second  mate. 

waist'cloth'  (wast'kl5th'  ;  205),  n.  1.  A  cloth  or  wrapper 
worn  about  the  waist;  esp.,  such  a  garment  worn  about 
the  hips  and  passing  between  the  thighs. 

2.  Naut.  A  covering  for  the  hammocks,  stow'ed  in  the  net¬ 
tings  in  the  waist ;  —  called  hammock  cloth  in  the  United 
States  navy.  Obs.  or  R. 

Wlist'coat  (wast'kot ;  colloq.  wgs'kut ;  was'- ;  277  :  the  sec¬ 
ond  pron.,  formerly  almost  universal,™  still  usual  in  Eng¬ 
land  and  frequent  in  the  U.  S.),  n.  a  A  man’s  garment  of 
ornamental  character,  formerly  worn  under  the  doublet, 
b  A  sleeveless  garment  for  men,  worn  under  the  coat,  now 
extending  no  lowrer  than  the  hips,  and  covering  the  waist. 
It  was  formerly  worn  quite  long  and  of  rich  and  much 
ornamented  materials.  It  is  now  usually  of  the  same  ma¬ 
terial  as  the  coat,  though  often  of  white  for  evening  dress 
and  of  white  or  colored  material  for  informal  wear,  c  A 
similar  garment  at  times  worn  by  women,  esp.  as  a 
part  of  fashionable  costume. 

It  was  only  when  the  waistcoat  was  worn  without  n  gown  or 
upper  dress  that  it  was  considered  the  mark  of  a  mad  or  profli¬ 
gate  woman.  A  ’ares 

waist'coat  eer'  (-er'),  n.  One  wearing  a  waistcoat ;  esp. 
a  woman  wearing  one  without  a  gown  or  upper  dress; 
hence,  a  strumpet ;  a  hnrlot.  Obs. 

waist'coat  ing,  n.  A  fabric  designed  for  waistcoats,  esp., 
one  in  which  there  is  a  pattern  in  differently  colored  yarns. 
W  list'ed  ( was'ted  ;  -ttd  ;  151),  a.  Having  a  waist ;  —  usu¬ 
ally  in  composition  ;  as,  short -waisted. 
waisl'er  (-ter),  n.  Naut.  A  seaman,  usually  a  green  hand 
or  a  broken-dow  n  man,  stationed  in  the  waist  of  a  whaler 
or,  formerly,  of  a  vessel  of  war  ;  hence,  sometimes  used  as 
an  opprobrious  epithet.  Now  Rare. 
waist'-htgh',  a.  it*  a dv.  High  as  the  waist, 
waisi'ing,  U.  Material  for  waists. 

waist'line'  (wast/llu'),  n.  A  line  surrounding,  or  thought 
of  as  surrounding,  the  waist  where  it  is  most  contracted, 
wait  (wat),  v .  ?.  ;  wait'ed  ;  wait'ing.  [ME.  waiten  to 
watch,  wait,  OF.  waitier ,  var.  of  guaitier ,  gaitier ,  to 
watch,  attend,  F.  guctter  to  watch,  to  wait  for,  of  Teutonic 
orig.  ;  cf.  OHG.  wahta  a  guard,  watch,  G.  warht ,  fr.  OHG. 
wahhen  to  watch,  be  awake.  See  wake,  v.  /'.]  1.  To  w  atch  ; 
observe  ;  look  ;  lie  in  wait.  Obs.  Chaucer. 

2.  To  look  (mentally);  to.be  in  expectation;  —  usually 
with  for,  equivalent  to  expect  or  look  forward  to. 

.Joseph  of  Arimathea,  .  .  .  which  also  waited  for  the  kingdom 
of  God.  Mark  xv.  43. 

3.  To  stay  or  rest  in  expectation  ;  to  stop  or  remain  sta¬ 
tionary  or  inactive,  as  till  the  arrival  of  some  person  or 
event  or  of  the  proper  or  favorable  time  for  action  ;  to  rest 
in  patience  ;  to  stay  ;  not  to  depart. 

All  the  days  of  my  appointed  time  will  I  wait.  Job  xiv.  14. 
They  also  serve  who  only  stand  and  wait.  Milton. 

4.  To  be  or  remain  ready  to  serve  or  execute  orders  ;  to  be 
in  waiting  ;  to  act  as  attendant  or  servant ;  esp.,  to  attend 
or  wait  upon  persons  at  table  ;  to  serve. 

to  wait  after,  to  wait  for.  Obs.  Carton,  -  to  w.  on  or  upon,  a 
To  attend  as  a  servant ;  to  perform  services  for  ;  to  supply 
the  wants  of ;  to  serve  ;  as,  to  wait  on  a  gentleman  ;  to  wait 
on  the  table.  “  Authority  and  reason  on  her  wait .”  Milton. 
b  To  attend  ;  to  go  and  see ;  to  visit  on  business  or  for  cer¬ 
emony.  c  To  follow  as  a  consequence  ;  to  be  connected 
or  associated  with:  to  attend.  “  That  ruin  that  waits  on 
such  a  supine  temper.”  Dr.  H.  More,  d  To  watch  ;  guard : 
to  look  watchfully  at ;  to  observe.  Obs.  “  It  is  a  point  of 
cunning  to  wait  upon  him  with  whom  you  speak  with  your 
eye.”  Bacon,  e  To  attend  to  ;  to  perform.  “  Aaron  and 
his  sons  .  .  .  shall  wait  on  their  priest’s  office.”  Num.  in. 
10.  Qbs.  t  To  look  for  :  to  expect.  Obs.  g  To  escort  or 
accompany  ;  to  act  as  bridesmaid  or  groomsman  to  ;  to 
court.  Colloq.  h  Falconry.  To  fly  above  its  master,  wait¬ 
ing  till  game  is  sprung:  —  said  of  a  hawk.  Encyc.  Brit. 
1  To  wait  or  stay  for.  Dial. 

wait,  v.  t.  1.  To  watch  ;  observe;  to  look  for  ;  expect.  Obs. 

2.  To  search  or  look  for  ;  to  seek  after  or  out.  Obs. 

3.  To  stay  for  ;  to  rest  or  remain  stationary  in  expectation 
of  ;  to  await ;  as,  to  wait  orders  ;  to  wait  a  guide. 

4-  To  attend  on  ;  accompany  ;  escort ;  esp.,  to  attend  with 
ceremony  or  respect ;  as,  to  wait  a  funeral.  Obs. 

6-  To  attend  as  a  consequence  ;  to  follow  upon.  Obs. 

6.  To  cause  to  wait ;  to  defer ;  postpone  ;  —  said  of  a 
meal ;  as,  to  wait  dinner.  Colloq. 


waist  anchor.  Naut.  A  sheet 
anchor.  See  anchor,  n.,  1. 
waist  board.  Naut.  Temporary 
planking  in  the  waist,  esp.  in 
the  gangway  to  protect  against 
se-is. 

waist  boater.  Whalin'/.  The 
officer  commanding  the  waist 
boat,  usually  the  second  mate, 
waist'less,  a.  Without  waist  ; 
unshapely. 

waistour.  waster. 
waist'rel.  Var.  of  WASTREL. 
Dial.  Eng. 

waist  tree.  Naut.  Formerly,  a 

rough  spar  placed  on  the  rail  in 

the  waist  of  a  ship. 

wait,  d*  wk'Fv  wit,  v. 

wait  v  wat).  Scot.  &  dial.  Eng. 

var.  of  wot,  know. 

wai'ter  (wa'tSr  i  -tS).  Dial. 

Eng.  var.  of  water. 

wait'er-age(wat'Pr-JTj),  n.  Serv¬ 


ice  of  a  waiter  ;  attendance. 

wait'er  hood,  n.  See  -noon, 
wait'er-ing,  n.  Service  or  em¬ 
ployment  us  a  waiter. 
wait'-fee/,  n.  Early  Feudal 
Law.  A  commutation  paid  in 
lieu  of  wait'-service,  or  watch¬ 
ing  at  the  lord’s  castle. 

Waith.  +WATHE.  . 

waith.  n.  [Cf.  Icel.  vac f  piece 
of  cloth,  garment,  E.  weed  gar¬ 
ment.]  Cloth  made  into  a  gar¬ 
ment,  ns  in  a  woman’s  plaid. 
Obs.  Scot. 

waith,  a.  Wandering  :  roaming. 
_  r.  i.  To  wander  —  ».  Any¬ 
thing  astray  and  unclaimed.  Cf. 
waif,  n.,  2.  AHOb*  Scot. 
waith'man,n.  Wanderer;  hunt¬ 
er:  traveler;  fugitive.  Oh*.  Scot. 
wait'ing-ly,  adv.  of  waitino. 
waits'men.  n.  pi.  [See  wait,  n.] 
Musicians.  Obs 


to  wait  attendance,  to  remain  in  attendance ;  to  be  ready  to 
serve  or_execute  orders.  Obs.  Saak. 

wait  (wat),  n.  [ME.  waite  watchman,  OF.  uaite ,  var.  of 
guaite,  gade,  watchman,  orig.  a  watching  (cf.  also  OF.  wait, 
guait,  gait,  F.  guet,  a  watching,  fr.  the  v.),  fr.  OHG.  wahta 
watch,  or  fr.  the  F.  v.  See  wait,  v.  t.]  1.  One  who  watches; 
a  watchman  ;  sentinel ;  spy.  Obs.  Cursor  Mundi. 

2.  One  of  a  band  of  musical  watchmen  or  musicians  in 
England,  esp.  in  the  17th  century;  a  musician  who  sings 
or  plays  at  night  or  in  the  early  morning,  esp.  at  Christ¬ 
mas  time;  a  serenader;  also,  a  piece  of  music  sung  by 
such  a  band  or  serenaders. 

3.  The  old  form  of  hautboy,  or  oboe,  played  by  town  mu¬ 
sicians  ;  —  chiefly  in  the  pi.  Obs. 

4.  Watchfulness;  also,  expectation.  Obs. 

5.  Ambush;  trap;  snare.  Obs.  except  in  to  lie  in  wait. 

6.  Act  of  waiting;  a  delay ;  halt;  also,  time  or  interval 
of  waiting,  as  between  acts  of  a  play. 

wait'-a-bit',  n.  Any  of  several  plants  bearing  thorns  or 
stiff  hooked  appendages,  which  catch  and  tear  the  cloth¬ 
ing  ;  as  :  a  The  bush  lawyer  of  New  Zealaud.  b  The  green- 
brier.  C  Any  of  various  species  of  hawthorn,  din  South 
Africa,  one  of  numerous  acacias  and  mimosas,  o  The 
grapple  plant.  I  The  prickly  ash. 
wait'— a- While',  n.  a  One  of  the  Australian  wattle  trees 
( Acacia  colletioules ),  so  called  from  the  impenetrability  of 
the  thicket  which  it  makes,  b  =  wait-a-bit. 
wait'er  (wat'er),  n.  [ME.  waitere;  cf.  OF.  waiteor, 
guaiteor,  nom.  waitiere ,  guaitiere ,  a  watcher,  F.  guetteur. 
See  w  ait,  v.  ?.]  1.  A  watcher  ;  watchman ;  spy  ;  way- 

layer.  Obs.  exc.  in  composition,  as  in  tide  waiter. 

2.  One  who  waits  ;  specif.  :  a  One  who  waits  for  or  awaits 
something,  b  An  attendant ;  a  servant  in  attendance,  as, 
formerly,  a  man  who  did  household  work,  or  a  waiting 
woman  ;  now*,  esp.,  a  man  who  waits  at  table,  esp.  a  public 
table. 

3.  A  vessel  or  tray  on  which  something  is  carried,  as 
dislies,  etc.  ;  a  salver. 

wait'ing,  p.  pr.  ct  vb.  n.  of  wait.— In  waiting,  in  attend¬ 
ance  ;  as,  lords  in  waiting.  See  under  lord  and  lady.  Eng. 

—  w.  gentlewoman,  a  woman  who  waits  on  a  person  of  rank. 

—  w.  maid,  w.  woman,  a  maid  or  woman  who  waits  on  an¬ 
other  as  a  personal  servant.  —  w.  man,  a  man  who  waits  on 
another  as  a  personal  servant ;  esp.,  a  valet.  —  w.  vassal,  an 
attendant.  Obs.  —  w.  woman.  See  waiting  maid. 

waiting  room  A  room  for  the  use  of  persons  waiting,  as 
at  a  railroad  station  or  other  public  place, 
waitress  (wat'rSs),  n.  A  female  waiter  or  attendant  at 
table,  esp.  at  a  public  table. 

waive  (wav),  v.  t.  ;  waived  (wavd) ;  w'AIv'ing.  [ME.  waiven , 
weiven,  to  set  aside,  remove,  AF.  weyver,  OF.  (assumed) 
wcver,  var.  of  guever  to  abandon,  prob.  fr.  Scand. ;  cf. 
Icel.  veifa  to  wave,  to  vibrate,  Goth,  biwaibjan  to  wind 
about,  AS.  wiefan  to  wrap  up.  Cf.  vibrate,  waif.]  1.  To 
put,  turn,  swing,  cast,  or  set  aside  ;  remove  ;  cast  off  ;  re¬ 
ject  ;  leave  ;  vacate  ;  desert.  Obs. 

The  night  coin,  and  the  chamber  is  weyved.  Gower. 

2.  To  put  away,  or  give  up,  a  claim  to;  to  relinquish;  aban¬ 
don  ;  forsake  ;  forgo. 

lie  waive th  milk,  and  flesh,  and  all.  Chaucer. 

3.  Law.  a  To  throw  away;  to  relinquish  voluntarily,  as  a 
right  which  one  may  enforce  if  he  chooses,  b  Early  Eng. 
Law.  To  abandon  or  forsake.  In  very  early  times  R  woman 
could  not  be  outlawed,  because  she  was  never  in  law  ;  but 
later,  in  Bracton’s  day,  essentially  the  same  result  was 
accomplished  by  waiving  her. 

Syn.  —  See  relinquish. 

waive,  v.  i.  1.  To  turn  aside  ;  to  twist  away;  deviate.  Obs. 
2.  To  leave  off  ;  to  cease  ;  also,  to  refuse.  Obs.  Goner. 
waive,  n.  [See  WAIF,  waive,  v.  /.]  A  waif  ;  castaway.  Obs. 
waiv'er  (wav'er),  n.  [AF.  weyver,  inf.  as  n.  See  waive, 
v.]  Law.  Act  of  waiving  something  ;  act  of  waiving,  or 
intentionally  relinquishing  or  abandoning,  some  known 
right,  claim,  or  privilege.  Cf.  acquiescence. 

Wai  Wu  Pu  <wl  woo  poo).  [Chinese  hyd 4  foreign  4-  wu 4 
affairs  -4-  pu 4  office.]  The  Department  of  Foreign  Affairs 
in  the  Chinese  government. 

The  T6ung-li  Yamen,  or  Foreign  Office,  created  by  a  decree 
of  January  19,  1861,  was  in  July,  1902.  superseded  bv  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  a  new  Foreign  Office  called  the  Wai  H’u  /*»,  .  .  .with 
precedence  before  all  other  boards.  J.  Scott  Keltic. 

Wa  kash'an  (wa-kash'nn),  a.  [Nootka  Indian  waukash 
good.  When  heard  by  Cook  at  Friendly  Cove,  Nootka 
Sound,  it  was  supposed  to  be  the  name  of  a  tribe.]  Desig¬ 
nating,  or  pert,  to,  a  linguistic  stock  of  North  American 
Indians  of  the  regions  around  Vancouver.  They  are  expert 
seamen, build  plank  houses, and  were  formerly  slaveholders, 
wake  (wak),  n.  [Prob.  of  Scand.  origin;  cf.  Icel.  vof:  a 
hole,  opening  in  ice,  Sw.  vak,  Dan.  vaage ,  also  Icel.  vokr 
moist,  perl),  akin  toE.  humid J  1.  An  open  space  of  water 
surrounded  by  ice.  Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 

2.  The  passage  cut  through  ice  for  a  vessel.  Obs.  or  R. 

3.  The  track  left  by  a  vessel  in  the  water  ;  by  extension, 
any  track  ;  as,  t lie  wake  of  an  army. 

This  effect  followed  immediately  in  the  wake  of  his  earliest 
exertions.  De  Quincey. 


4.  A  line  or  roll  of  hay.  Dial. 

in  the  wake  of,  Naut.,  in  line  with,  or  having  the  same  direc¬ 
tion  as  ;  also,  at  or  near  to. 

wake,  v.  I. ;  waked  (wakt)  or  woke  (wok) ;  wak'ing  (wak'- 
tng).  [ME.  waken  (pret.  wok,  wook,  p.  p.  waken),  AS. 
wacan  to  w'ake,  be  born  (pret.  woe,  p.  p.  wacen),  com¬ 
bined  with  the  kindred  ME.  waklen  (pret.  &  p.  p.  waked) 
to  watch,  be  awake,  AS.  ivacian  (pret.  icacode ),  var.  of 


wa’iv.  Waive.  Ref.  Sp. 
waivd.  Waived.  Ref.  Sp. 
waiv'er-y(wav'Sr-f ),  n.  Early 
Eng.  Law.  The  act  of  depriving 
a  woman  of  the  protection  of 
the  law  by  waiving  her. 
wai'vod,  wai'vode  (wa'vod). 
Vars.  of  voivode. 
waiv'ure  (wav'tlr),  w.  Waiver. 
Obs.  or  R. 

wai'wode  (wl'wOd),  wai'wode- 
ship.  etc.  Vars.  of  voivode,  etc. 

wak.  WAK  By  \V  B  K  K 
wak.  Var.  of  wa<k,  damp. 

Wa  kam'ba  (wa-kam'ba),  n.  pi. 
A  Bantu  people  of  British  East 
Africa  somewhat  assimilated  to 
the  Ilamites  in  customs, 
wa-kan'  ( wii-kan'),  or  wa-kan 
da(-dii),  n.  Natural  magic  ;  su¬ 
pernatural  or  divine  power  in 
nature;  —  Siouan  for  mavito. 
wake.  Var.  of  waik,  weak. 


wake.  v.  i.  [Cf.  L.  vacare  to  be 
vacant.]  To  be  vacant.  Ob*.  Scot 
wakeel'.  Var.  of  vakil. 

Wake  knot.  See  heraldic’ 
knot. 

wake 'man.//.  A  watchman.  Ob*. 
wak'en  (wak"n),  a.  Awake; 
alert.  Obs.  or  Scot.  Dial.  Eng. 
wak'en-er  (wak'’n-5r),  w.  One 
that  wakens. 

wake'ness,  n.  State  or  period  of 
being  awake.  Ob*. 
waker.  +  w  acker. 
waker,  a.  [AS.  wncor.']  Wake¬ 
ful  ;  watchful  ;  vigilant.  Oh*. 
wake'rife  (wak'rff),  a.  [See 
wake,  v. ;  rife,  <?.]  Wakeful  ; 
watchful  :  alert.  —  wake'rife-ly, 
adv.  —  wake'rife-nesa,  //.  All 
Ohs.  or  Scot.  6f  Dial.  Eng. 
wakerly,  adv.  [waker,  a.  4-  -ly ; 
cf.  AS.  MiacorZtce.j  Wakefully. 

Obs. 


wseccan  to  watch,  be  awake  ;  akin  to  OFries.  waka,  OS. 
wakon,  D.  waken,  G.  wuchen ,  OHG.  wahhen,  Icel.  vaka,  Sw. 
vaka, Dan. vaage, Goth.  wakun,v.  i.,\iBwakjan,  v.  t.,AS.  wee- 
can,  v.  t.,  D.  wekken,  G.  weaken,  Icel.  vekja ,  Skr.  vdjay  to 
louse,  to  impel.  Cf.  vigil,  wait,  v.i.,  watch,  v.  i.]  1.  To  be 
or  to  continue  awake  ;  not  to  sleep  ;  specif.,  to  watch  ;  to 
ke6p  watch  or  vigil,  as  over  n  corpse  ;  to  hold  a  wake. 

The  father  waketh  for  the  daughter.  Ecclus.  xlii.  9. 
Though  wisdom  wa ke,  suspicion  sleeps.  Milton. 

2.  To  sit  up  late  for  festivities  or  revel.  Obs. 

The  king  doth  wake  to-night,  and  takes  his  rouse.  Slink. 

3.  To  be  roused  from  sleep  ;  to  awake  ;  — often  with  up. 
Hoke  up  at  the  sound  of  the  concluding  doxology.  G.  Eliot. 

4.  To  be  excited  or  roused  up;  to  be  stirred  up  from  a 
dormant,  torpid,  or  inactive  state  ;  to  awake. 

Then  wake ,  my  soul,  to  high  desires.  Keble. 

5.  To  become  alive  again  ;  to  undergo  resurrection, 
wake  (wak),  v.  t.  1.  To  rouse  from  sleep  ;  to  awake. 

The  angel  .  .  .  came  again  and  waked  me.  Zech.  iv.  1. 

2.  To  put  in  motion  or  action  ;  to  arouse  ;  excite. 

best  fierce  remembrance  wake  my  sudden  rage.  Milton. 

3.  To  bring  to  life  again,  as  if  from  the  sleep  ot  death  ;  to 
reanimate  ;  revive  ;  as,  to  wake  sad  memories. 

4.  To  watch,  or  sit  up  with,  at  night,  as  a  dead  body  ;  to 
hold  a  wake  over. 

Wake,  7i.  1.  Act  of  w  aking,  or  being  awaked  ;  also,  state 

of  being  awake.  Obs.  or  Poetic. 

Making  such  difference  'twixt  wake  and  sleep  Shak. 

2.  State  of  forbearing  sleep,  especially  for  solemn  cr 

festive  purposes;  a  vigil.  Milton. 

3.  Ch.  of  Eng.  An  annual  parish  festival  formerly  held  in 
commemoration  of  the  dedication  of  a  church.  Orig.,  pray¬ 
ers  were  said  on  the  evening  before,  and  hymns  sung  dur¬ 
ing  the  night,  in  the  church  ;  later,  these  vigils  wrere  discon¬ 
tinued,  and  the  festival  degenerated  into  a  fair  or  market, 
often  lasting  several  days,  and  marked  by  excess  and  riot. 

4.  The  sitting  up  of  persons  with  a  dead  body,  often  at¬ 

tended  with  a  degree  of  festivity,  chiefly  among  the  Irish. 
“  Blithe  as  shepherd  at  a  wake.”  Couper. 

wake  current-  Naut.  A  current  caused  byt  and  moving 
in  the  same  direction  with,  a  vessel,  due  to  friction, 
wake'ful  (wak'fdbl),  a.  1.  Not  sleeping  ;  indisposed  to 
sleep  ;  affected  with  insomnia  ;  lienee,  watchful ;  vigilant. 

Dissembling  sleep,  but  wakeful  with  the  fright.  Dry  den. 
2.  That  wakes  ;  awakening.  Now  Rare.  “  The  wakeful 
trump  of  doom.”  Milton. 

—  wake'ful-ly,  adv.  —  wake'ful-ness.  n. 
wak'en  (wak'’n),  v.  i. ;  wak'ened  (-’nd);  wak'en-ing. 
[ME.  uaknen,  AS.  wsecnan,  or  wsecnian ;  akin  to  Goth. 
gnwaknan.  See  wake,  v.  i.]  To  wake:  a  To  become 
awake  ;  to  cease  to  sleep  ;  to  be  awakened. 

Early,  Turnus  wakening  with  the  light.  Dryden. 
b  To  continue  awake ;  to  keep  watch  or  vigil ;  to  watch, 
wak'en,  v.  t.  1.  To  excite  or  rouse  from  sleep  ;  to  wake. 
2.  To  excite  ;  rouse  ;  to  move  to  action  ;  to  awaken. 

Venus  now  wakes,  and  wakens  love.  Milton. 

wak'en-ing,  n.  1.  Act  of  one  who  wakens;  an  awakening. 
2  Scots  Law.  Revival  of  an  action,  or  the  process  for  it. 
wak'er  (wak'er),  n.  One  who  wakes;  specif.:  a  One  who 
rouses  from  sleep,  b  One  who  keeps  watch  or  vigil ;  a 
watcher,  c  One  who  takes  part  in  a  wake, 
wake'-rob'in,  n.  a  Any  species  of  Arum;  esp.,  in  Eng¬ 
land,  the  cuckoopint.  b  In  America,  any  of  various  species 
of  Trillium  ;  also,  the  jack-in-the-pulpit. 
wakl  (wukf),  n.  [Ar.  waqf.~\  Moham.  Law.  The  grant¬ 
ing  or  dedication  of  property  in  trust  for  a  pious  purpose, 
that  is,  to  some  object  that  tends  to  the  good  of  mankind, 
as  to  support  a  mosque  or  caravansary,  to  provide  for  sup¬ 
port  of  one’s  family,  kin,  or  neighbors,  to  benefit  some 
particular  person  or  persons  and  afterward  the  poor,  etc.  ; 
also,  the  trust  so  created,  or  the  property  in  trust, 
wa'kil  (wa'kTf),  n.  [Ar.  wdqif.~\  Moham.  Laic.  The 
person  creating  a  wakf . 

wak'ing(w  ak'Tng),p./>r.<fr  vb.n.  of  wake  Hence:  n.  1.  Act 
of  one  that  wakes  ;  state,  fact,  or  period  of  being  awake. 

2.  A  watch  ;  also,  a  watching  ;  a  vigil.  Obs.  Wyclijfe. 
Wal'clii  a  (wal'kT-d;  w6l'-),  n.  [NL.,  after  Johann  E.  I. 
Walch  Ger.  mineralogist.]  Paleobot.  A  genus  of  pinaceous 
fossil  trees,  having  short,  triangular,  spirally  arranged  fal¬ 
cate  leaves  and  ovate  cones  with  persistent  ovate  scales.  It 
is  characteristic  of  the  Permian,  but  ranges  through  the 
Trias,  and  is  closely  related  to  the  genus  Araucaria. 
Wal-den'ses  (wol-dSn'sez),  n.  pi.  [LL.  Waldenses ,  Val- 
denses .]  Eccl.  A  sect  of  dissenters  from  the  system  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church,  founded  about  1170  by  Petrus 
Waldus,  or  Peter  Waldo,  a  merchant  of  Lyons.  Waldo 
and  his  followers  wrere  devoted  to  Bible  reading  and  public 
preaching,  and  sought  to  revive  primitive  pureness  of  liv¬ 
ing.  They  desired  to  remain  in  the  RomanCatholic  Church, 
but  were  forced  to  become  a  separate  body.  Their  polity 
w  as  a  modified  episcopacy  and  their  theology  had  features 
resembling  Protestantism,  esp.  in  rejecting  purgatory  and 
in  cultivating  Scripture  knowledge.  Coming  into  con¬ 
nection  with  the  Bohemian  Brethren  in  the  15th,  and  the 
Reformation  in  the  lfith^enturv,  they  were  led  to  profess 
Protestant  principles.  Their  chief  seats  were  the  alpine 
valleys  of  the  old  provinces  of  Dauphin^  and  Provence  in 
France  and  Piedmont  in  Italy,  in  which  last  they  still  sur¬ 
vive  in  considerable  numbers.  They  were  formerly  sub¬ 
jected  to  many  and  great  persecutions  on  the  part  of  the 
ecclesiastical  and  political  authorities,  notably  in  1655, 
when  they  were  so  severely  treated  that  Cromwell  called 
upon  the  Protestant  nations  to  interfere  in  their  behalf. 
Wal-den'sian  (-slmn),  a.  Of  or  pert,  to  the  Waldenses.  — 
n.  One  of  the  Waldenses. 


wakess,  n.  [Cf.  wake,  in  this 
sense.]  A  wake  ;  a  feast.  Ob*. 
wake'time'.  w.  Time  during 
which  one  is  awake.  Rare. 
wakie.  +  wokje. 
wakien  +  wake,  v. 
wa'ki-ki  (wii'kt-ke),  n.  Shell 
money.  South  Sea  Islands. 
wa-kil'.  Vur.  of  vakil. 
wak'ing  (wak'ing),  p.  pr.  tf  p. 
a.  of  WAKE. 

wak'i  up.  Var.  of  wikiup. 
wak'ken  (dial.  wnk'’n).  Obs. 
or  dial.  Eng.  vnr.  of  waken. 
Wak'ker’s  hyacinth  germ.  See 
hyacinth  bacteriosls. 
wakne.  +  waken. 
wakrong,  a.  [See  waker,  o.] 
Wakeful.  Ob*. 

Wa-kwa'fl  (wii-kwa'fP),  n.  pi. 
[Swahili,  fr.  the  pi.  sign  wa  4-  a 
Masai  word  designating  a  coun¬ 
try.]  Masai  who  have  aban¬ 


doned  nomadic  life  and  estab¬ 
lished  agricultural  communi¬ 
ties,  in  British  East  Africa, 
wak'v  (wak'i),  a.  Wakeful, 
wai.  ^"’''LL.  [carnage.  Oh*. 
wai,  n.  [AS.  ivn  f.]  Slaughter; 
Wai.  Abhr.  W’alloon.  (lacm. 
Wal'ach(w51'dk).Var.of  Wal- 
Wo-la'chi-an  (w5-l  a'kRn). 
Var.  of  Wallachian. 

Wa'la-pi  (wa'la-pT ),  n.  One  of 
ft  tribe  of  Yuman  Indians  dwell¬ 
ing  on  the  Colorado  River  in 
northwestern  Arizona,  mainly 
stock  raisers. 

walaway.  f  wellaway. 
wale.  *1*  w  \  LK,  R. 
wald.  wold,  would. 
wald,  n.  [AS.  weald, geweald.) 
Power  ;  sway  ;  rul*  Obs. 
wald,  v.  t.  [AS.  wealdan .1  To 
possess  :  govern  ;  rule.  Obs. 
waldeged.  +  wall-eyed. 
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wald'grave  (wQld'grav),  n.  [G.  waldgraf.  See  wald  ; 
margrave.]  In  the  old  German  empire,  the  head  forest 
keeper  ;  also,  formerly,  in  the  Rhine  districts,  a  noble  of  a 
certain  rank  ;  a  kind  of  count. 

Wald-hei'mi-a  (w6ld-hi'mY-a),  n. 

[NL.,  after  G.  F.  v.  Waldheim 
( 1 77 1-1853), German  entomologist 
and  paleontologist.]  Zo'dl.  A 
genus  of  brachiopods  closely  re¬ 
sembling  Terebratula  but  having 
longer  brachial  loops.  Many  Waldheimia.  a  ]V.  flaves- 
species  are  found  as  fossils,  and  a  ?en5*  *?te,Lior  showing 
few  still  exist  in  the  deep  sea.  Loop.  6  IV.  cranium. 
Wald  Stein'i-a  (-stln'T-d),  n.  [NL.,  after  Count  Franz 
Adam  von  Waldstein  (1759-1823),  Austrian  botanist.] 
Bot.  A  genus  of  rosaceous  perennial  herbs  with  the  as¬ 
pect  of  strawberries  (Fray aria),  but  having  yellow  flowers 
with  terminal  styles,  and  few  carpels,  seated  on  a  short 
hairy  receptacle.  They  are  natives  of  temperate  regions, 
and  are  known  as  barren  strata  be  rides. 
wale  (wal),  n.  [ME.  wale  ;  cf.  I  cel.  val  choice,  akin  to  G. 
wahl  choice,  Goth,  waljan  to  choose,  and  E.  will. ]  A 
choosing  ;  a  choice  ;  also,  the  choicest  or  best ;  the  pick. 
Ohs.  or  Scot,  ti*  Dial.  Eng. 

wale,  v.  t.  [ME.  walen.  See  wale  choice.]  1.  To  choose  ; 
select ;  hence,  to  woo  or  court.  Scot.  &  Dial.  Eng. 

2.  To  pick  out  the  refuse  of  (coal)  by  hand.  Dial.  Eng. 
wale  (wal),  n.  [ME.  wale  a  wale  or  weal,  a  gunwale,  AS. 
wa/u  a  mark  of  stripes  or  blows,  prob.  orig.,  a  rod  ;  akin  to 
Icel.  voir  a  round  stick,  Goth,  walus  a  rod,  staff.  Cf. 
weal  a  wale.]  1.  A  streak  or  mark  made  on  the  skin 
by  a  rod  or  whip  ;  a  stripe  ;  a  wheal.  Holland. 

2.  A  ridge  or  streak  rising  above  the  surface,  as  of  cloth  ; 
hence,  texture,  as  of  cloth  ;  grain. 

Thou  ’rt  rougher  far. 

And  of  a  coarser  wale ,  fuller  of  pride.  Beau.  Sf  FI. 

3.  A  timber  bolted  to  a  row  of  piles ;  a  wale  piece. 

4.  Naut.  a  The  side  of  a  ship  or  boat.  Obs.  b  pi.  Ship¬ 
building.  Certain  strakes  of  the  outside  planking  of  a 
vessel ;  the  bends  ;  as,  channel  wales,  or  strakes  along  the 
spar  deck,  etc.  Cf.  strake,  3,  Note,  c  =  wall  knot.  Rare. 

5.  Basketwork.  A  finishing-off  course  of  weaving  consist¬ 
ing  of  four  rods  worked  alternately.  See  basket,  Illusl. 

wale,  v.  t. ;  waled  (wald);  wal'ing  (wal'ing).  1.  To  mark 
with  wales,  or  stripes. 

2.  To  fasten,  secure,  or  protect,  with  a  wale  or  wale  piece. 

3.  Basketwork.  To  furnish  with  a  wale  or  wales. 

4.  Chiefly  Fort.  To  weave  the  web  of,  as  a  gabion,  esp. 
with  two  or  more  rods  at  once. 

wale  piece-  Any  piece,  as  a  beam,  timber,  etc.,  intended 
to  ward  off  dangerous  impact  from  masonry  or  tlie  like,  as 
the  stringpiece  of  a  pier  where  shipping  is  received. 
Wal'er  (wal'er),  n.  [From  Wales,  i.  e.,  New  South  Wales.] 
A  horse,  esp.  for  cavalry,  imported  from  New  South 
Wales  ;  also,  any  Australian  horse.  Colloq. 

The  term  originated  in  India,  whither  many  horses 
are  exported  from  Australia  (esp.  New  South  Wales), 
wal'ing  (wal'ing),  vb.  n.  of  wale;  also,  a  wale,  as  for 
piles,  or  wales  collectively  ;  material  for  wales, 
walk  (w6k),  v.  i. ;  walked  (w6kt) ;  walk'ing.  [ME. 
walken ,  pret.  welk  (cf.  also  ME.  walkien,  pret.  walkede, 
to  walk,  to  full,  as  cloth),  fr.  AS.  wealcan ,  pret.  whole, 
to  roll,  turn,  revolve  ;  akin  to  D.  walken  to  felt  hats,  to 
work  a  hat,  G.  walken  to  full,  OHG.  ivalchan  to  beat,  to 
full,  Icel.  vdlka  to  roll,  to  stamp,  Sw.  va/ka  to  full,  to  roll, 
Dan.  ralke  to  full  ;  cf.  Skr.  valg  to  spring  ;  peril,  influ¬ 
enced  by  AS.  weallian  to  roam,  go  as  a  pilgrim,  akin  to  G. 
wal/en,  OHG.  icallQn.']  1.  To  roll;  toss.  Obs. 

2.  To  roll  by  ;  pass.  Obs. 

An  hundred  winter  welken.  Genesis  8f  Exodus. 

3.  To  be  in  motion  ;  to  go  ;  hence,  of  the  tongue,  to  move 

incessantly;  wag  ;  roll.  Obs.  Spenser. 

4.  To  go  forth  or  about;  to  roam;  ramble  ;  wander.  Obs. 

To  walken  in  the  wodes  wilde.  Chaucer 

6-  Specif.:  To  go  restlessly  about  contrary  to  the  normal 
course  of  nature,  as  a  somnambulist  or  a  specter. 

I  have  heard,  but  not  believed,  the  spirits  of  the  dead 
May  walk  again.  Shak. 

6.  To  move  along  on  foot ;  to  advance  by  steps  ;  to  go  at 
a  moderate  pace  ;  specif.,  of  two-legged  creatures,  to  pro¬ 
ceed  without  running,  or  lifting  one  foot  entirely  before 
the  other  touches  the  ground  ;  of  four-legged  creatures,  to 
proceed  with  a  gait  in  which  at  least  two  feet  are  always 
on  the  ground  (see  gait,  3);  sometimes,  specif.,  to  move 
or  go  on  foot  for  exercise  or  amusement. 

Now  riden  this  folk  and  walken  on  fote 

To  seche  that  seint  in  selcouthe  londis.  Piers  Plowman. 

7-  To  move  off  ;  to  depart.  Obs.  or  Colloq. 

lie  will  make  their  cows  and  garrnns  to  walk.  Spenser. 

8.  To  behave  ;  to  pursue  a  course  of  life  ;  to  conduct  one’s 
self.  “  We  walk  perversely  with  God.”  Jer.  Taylor. 

9.  To  move  in  a  manner  likened  to  walking,  as  a  chimney 
or  other  masonry  swaying  through  the  action  of  winds,  al¬ 
ternate  expansion  and  contraction,  or  the  like. 

to  walk  into,  to  attack  ;  to  give  a  thrashing  or  verbal  lash¬ 
ing  to ;  also,  to  eat  greedily  of ;  to  devour.  Colloq. or  Vulgar. 

He  walks i  into  us  all  as  if  it  were  our  faults.  T.  Hughes. 
—  to  w.  over,  in  racing,  to  go  over  a  course  at  a  walk  ;  — 
said  of  a  horse  when  there  is  no  other  starter ;  hence,  Col¬ 
loq.,  to  gain  an  easy  victory  in  any  contest,  —  to  w.  Spanish, 
to  walk  on  tiptoe  involuntarily  through  another’s  lifting 
one  by  the  seat  of  the  trousers,  etc.,  as  in  boy’s  sport ; 
hence,  to  walk  gingerly  ;  to  be  forced  by  another  to  act  or 
proceed  ;  also,  to  get  discharged.  Colloq .,  U.  S. 

If  in  his  presence  we  had  dared  talk  Greek  we  should  certainly 


have  walked  Spanish. 


J.  Jeflerson . 


wald'flute'  (wOld'fl.iot':  valt'A, 

w.  [G.  wald  in  waldflote  4-  E. 
flute.]  Music.  An  organ  flute 
stop  of  soft  but  resonant  tone. 
wald'$ra-vlne  (wdld'grd-vvn), 
n.  [Fem.  "t  tna.i'f grave ;  cf. 
LANDGRAVINE. J  The  wife  of  a 
waldgrnve. 

wa'd'hornCwbld'hflrn^valt'-), 
n.  [G.,  lit.,  forest  horn. J  Music. 
The  natural  horn;  the  old  valve- 
less  hunting  horn.  Cf.  French 
horn.  [v. ;  wal,  slaughter.  I 
wale.  +  valley;  veil;  wajl,| 
wale.  n.  [Cf.  AS.  weallan  to 
well  up.  E.  well,  v.  ».]  Eddy¬ 
ing;  surging.  Obs.  (  Ons.  or  /?.  I 
wale  knot.  .Vaut.  =  wall  knot.| 
wal'er  (wal'Pr),  n.  One  who 
wales,  or  produces  wales  on  the 
skin.  Colloq. 


wal'er.  n.  Coal  Mining.  One 
who  picks  out  refuse  from  coal 
in  the  cars.  Local.  Eng. 
walet.  WALLET, 
wa’ew.  wallow. 
wale' wort'  (wal'wQrt').  Var. 

Of  W ALLWORT. 

Wal-hal'la  (wSl-h&l'd ;  wiil- 
hiil'la),  n.  [Cf.  G.  Walhalla .] 
=  Valhalla. 

wa'll  (wa'le),  v.  [Ar.  wall.] 
Governor  or  prefect,  as  of  a 
Turkish  province, 
wal'ie  ( wal'Y).  Var.  of  WALLY, 
excellent  ;  large  ;  a  toy,  etc. 
wal'ing  (  wal'ing),  p.pr.  Jr  rb. 
n •  of  walk.  [var.  of  valise.  I 
wa-lise  (wd-les').  Obs.  or  Scot.  I 
walish.  +  welsh.  [Ohs.  Seof. 

walit.  p.  a.  =  wale,  choice, 
walk,  d*  welk. 


walk  (wfik).  Scot.  var.  of  wake. 

walk'a-ble,  a.  See  -ari.b. 
walk'-a-bout',  n.  A  tramp,  or 
vagrant.  Obs. 
walkane  +  waken,  a. 
walk'-a-round  ,  n.  A  dance,  or 
a  part  of  a  dance,  in  which  the 
dancers  walk  around  in  a  large 
circle  or  the  like,  as  among  ne¬ 
groes  ;  also,  the  music  for  such, 
wslkene.  walkne.  +  welkin. 
walk'er.  or  hook'ey  walk'er 
(hd&k'T  wfik'er ),  inter).  An  ex¬ 
clamation  of  incredulity  or  the 
like.  Slang ,  Eng. 

Walker  Tariff.  See  tariff.  1  c. 
walking  fan.  A  large  fan  used 
to  protect  the  face  from  the  sun 
when  walking  out  of  doors, 
walking  foot.  One  of  the  legs 
of  a  crustacean,  or  other  arthro¬ 


pod.  fitted  for  walking. 

walk'ist.  n.  A  walker, 
walk 'mill  .  v.  \  fulling  mill. 
Srot.  V  Dial.  Eng. 
walk'rife.  Vnr.  of  wakerife,  a. 
wa'kt.  Walked.  Ref.  Sp. 
Wal'kyr,  Wal-kyr'i-an,  etc.  = 
\  ALKYK.  V  ALKY  RIAN,  etc. 
wal-kyr'ie,  n.  [AS.  wwlcyrie.] 

1.  [cop.]  =  Valkyrie. 

2.  A  witch  ;  a  sorceress.  Obs. 
wall  (dial. ’Wal),  n.  a  A  wave. 
Obs.  b  [Cf.  Fries,  walle.  See 
wall  to  boil.]  A  spring;  a  well. 
Obs  or  Srot.  Jr  Dial.  Eng. 
wall  (f/i at.  wal),  v.  i.  [AS. 
weal/nn.  Cf.  well,  i\]  To  boil; 
well  up:  seethe.  Obs.  —  v.  t.  To 
boil  Obs.  or  Scot.  Jr  Dial.  Eng. 
wall,  v.  i.  (Cf.  weld,  ?•.]  To 
be  consonant.  Obs.  Scot. 


—  walk  about,  Mil.,  an  expression  used  by  British  officers 
to  notify  a  sentry  that  they  waive  salutes. 

walk  (wok),  v.  t.  1.  To  pass  through,  over,  or  upon  ;  to 
traverse  ;  to  perambulate  ;  as,  to  walk  the  streets. 

As  we  walk  our  earthly  round.  Keble. 

2.  To  cause  to  walk  ;  to  lead,  drive,  or  ride,  with  a  slow 

pace  ;  as,  to  walk  one’s  horses.  Shak. 

3.  [AS.  wealcan  to  roll.  See  walk  to  move  on  foot.]  To 
full,  as  cloth  or  yarn.  Obs.  or  Scot.  &  Dial.  Eng. 

4.  To  take  for  a  walk  ;  to  guide  in  a  walk. 

5  To  move  in  a  manner  likened  to  walking.  Colloq. 

She  walked  a  spinning  wheel  into  the  house,  making  it  use 
first  one  and  then  the  other  of  its  own  spindling  legs  to  achieve 
progression  rather  than  lifting  it  by  main  force  C.  E.  Craddock. 
6-  Sporting.  To  put  or  keep  (a  puppy)  in  a  walk  ;  to 
train  (puppies)  in  a  walk.  Cant. 

to  walk  one’s  chalks,  to  make  off ;  to  take  French  leave. 
Slang.  —  to  w.  Spanish,  to  cause  to  walk  Spanish.  See  the 
r.i.  Colloq.  —  to  w.  the  chalk,  or  the  chalk  mark  or  line,  to  act 
always  with  strict  propriety  ;  to  keep  “  straight ;  ”  —  from 
the  testing  of  a  man’s  sobriety  by  making  him  try  to  walk 
on  a  straight  line  chalked  on  the  floor.  Colloq.  —  to  w.  the 
plank,  to  walk  along  a  plank  laid  across  the  bulwark  of  a 
ship,  until  one  overbalances  it  and  falls  into  the  sea,  —  a 
method  of  disposing  of  captives  practiced  by  pirates; 
hence,  to  vacate  an  office  or  position  under  compulsion.— 
to  w.  up,  Hunting,  to  force  (game)  to  rise  or  break  cover  by 
walking  towards  it. 

walk,  n.  [Cf.  AS.  gewealc  a  rolling,  motion.  See  walk, 

v. ]  1.  Act  of  walking,  or  moving  on  the  feet  at  a  slow 

pace  or  without  running. 

2.  Act  of  walking  for  recreation  or  exercise  ;  as,  a  morn¬ 
ing  walk  ;  an  evening  walk. 

3.  Manner  of  walking  ;  gait ;  as,  to  know  one  at  a  distance 
by  his  walk.  In  the  w  alk  of  quadrupeds  there  are  always 
at  least  two  feet  on  the  ground.  See  gait,  n.,  3. 

4.  Conduct;  course  of  action;  behavior;  manner  of  living. 

5.  Habitual  or  proper  place,  range,  or  sphere  of  action ; 
province  ;  as,  the  walk  of  the  historian. 

lie  opened  a  boundless  walk  for  Iiib  imagination.  Pope. 

6.  That  in  or  through  which  one  walks,  or  a  place  designed 

for  walking  ;  specif. :  a  One’s  Accustomed  place  for  walk- 
iug  ;  hence,  a  haunt,  b  A  path  specially  arranged  or  paved 
for  walking ;  as,  a  graveled  walk  in  a  garden  ;  sometimes, 
a  sidewalk,  c  An  avenue  for  promenading  ;  a  promenade ; 
esp.,  an  avenue  in  a  park  or  woods;  hence,  Obs.,  pi.,  a 
park  ;  pleasure  grounds.  Shak. 

7.  In  coffee,  coconut,  and  other  plantations,  the  space 
between  two  rows  of  trees  ;  also,  the  rows  of  trees  with 
the  space  between  them. 

8.  A  place  or  region  in  which  animals  may  graze  or  exer¬ 
cise  ;  place  of  wandering  or  pasture  ;  range;  pasture  land. 

He  hud  walk  for  a  hundred  sheep.  Latimer. 

9.  Specif. :  Sporting,  a  A  place  for  keeping  and  train¬ 
ing  puppies,  b  An  inclosed  area  of  some  extent  to  which 
a  gamecock  is  confined  to  prepare  him  for  fighting. 

10.  The  route  or  district  regularly  served  by  a  vender ; 
as,  a  milkman’s  walk.  Eng. 

11.  A  hunting  district  in  a  park  or  forest.  Obs. 

12.  A  procession.  Scot.  &  Dial.  Eng. 

13.  A  village  fair.  Dial.  Eng. 

walk'er  (w6k'er),  n.  1.  One  who  walks  (in  any  sense) ; 
specif.,  a  pedestrian. 

A  very  close  and  gracious  walker  he  has  been.  C.  Kingsley. 

2.  That  with  which  one  walks  ;  a  foot  or  leg.  Obs.  or  Dial. 

3.  In  Obs.  senses  :  a  One  who  wanders  about,  as  by  night ; 
a  prowler,  b  Eng.  Forest  Laic.  A  forester,  c  [AS.  wealc- 
ere.  See  walk,  v.  t .,  3.]  A  fuller  of  cloth. 

4.  A  stick  insect  or  similar  orthopteran. 

walk'ing,  p.  pr.  d  vb.  n.  of  walk.  Hence  :  a.  Of  agri¬ 
cultural  implements, designed  to  be  drawn  by  animal  power 
and  guided  or  operated  by  a  man  on  foot, 
walking  beam,  Mach.,  any  oscillating  lever  or  beam  (see 
beam,  n.,  10)  for  transmitting  power,  as  in  a  beam  engine, 
one  form  of  oil  derrick,  or  the  like  ;  a  working  beam.  —  w. 
boat  or  scow,  Engin.,  a  scow  moved  by  “walking”  it  on 
spuds  which  are  lowered  and  lifted  as  required  for  this 
purpose,  used  esp.  for  laying  pipe,  etc.,  in  swift  rivers.  — 

w.  crane,  Mach.,  a  light  crane  traveling  on  an  overhead 
channel  iron  and  a  single  rail  vertically  beneath  this  in 
the  floor.  —  w.  delegate,  Trade-union s,  an  official  appointed 
by  a  union  to  ascertain  whether  its  rules  are  observed  by 
its  members  and  their  employers  and  to  represent  the  union 
m  dealing  with  employers.  -  w.  fern.  =  walking  leaf  a. 

—  w.  fish,  any  of  numerous  Asiatic  fishes  of  the  family 
Ophiocephalidse  which  are  able  to  travel  about  on  land. 
They  have  a  special  cavity  over  the  gills  lined  with  a 
spongy  membrane  which  is  supposed  to  retain  moisture 
to  aid  in  respiration.  They  construct  a  curious  nest  for 
their  young.  Some  of  the  species,  as  Ojihiocejjhalus  ma- 
rulius,  become  more  than  four  feet  long.— w.  gentleman 
or  lady,  Theater,  an  actor  or  actress  engaged  for  parts  of 
little  importance  where  good  appearance  is  desired.  Ob- 
soles.  —  w.  leaf,  a  Any  fern  of  the  genus  Camptosorus,  esp. 
C.rhizophyltus.  See  Camptosorus.  b  A  leaf  insect.  -  w. 
line,  in  stair  building,  the  imaginary  line  upon  which  the 
widths  of  the  treads  are  set  out,  used  esp.  where  there 
are  winders.  It  is  generally  taken  at  about  18  inches 
from  the  inside  of  the  handrail.  Called  also  line  of  travel. 
— w.  mort,a  vagrant  woman  w  ho  travels  on  foot.  Old  Thieves' 
Cant—  w.  papers,  or  w.  ticket,  an  order  to  leave;  dismissal, 
as  from  office.  Colloq.  —  w.  pipe,  a  pipe  for  supplying 
water  under  pressure  to  portable  hydraulic  machines, 
esp.  riveting  machines.  -  w.  scow.  =  walking  boat.  —  W. 
Stewart  (stu'ert),  John  Stewart  (1748-1822),  an  English 
traveler,  who  walked  through  Hindustan,  Persia,  Nubia, 
Abyssinia,  the  Arabian  Desert,  Europe,  and  the  United 
States.  —  w.  stick,  a  A  stick  or  staff  carried  in  the  hand  ha¬ 
bitually  when  walking;  a  cane,  b  A  stick  insect,as  Aplnpns 
mayen.  common  in  America.  —  w. -stick  palm,  a  slender 


Australian  pinnate-leaved  palm  (Bstcularia  mono  st  achy  a). 
—  walking  straw,  a  stick  insect,  esp.  a  large  Australian  spe¬ 
cies  ( Cyphocrana  titan)  w  hich  reaches  a  length  of  six  or 
eight  inches.  —  w.  sword,  a  very  light  sword  formerly  worn 
as  a  part  of  a  gentleman’s  civil  costume.  —  w.  toad,  the 
natterjack.  — w.  twig,  a  stick  insect.  —  w.  tyrant,  a  stout¬ 
legged  crested  tyrant  flycatcher  (Afacheiuniis  rixosa ),  of 
South  America.  —  w.  wheel,  Mach.,  a  prime  mover  consist¬ 
ing  of  a  wheel  driven  by  the  weight  of  men  or  animals 
walking  either  in  it  or  on  it ;  a  treadwlieel. 
walk'out'  (w6k'out')f  n.  A  labor  strike.  Colloq.,  U.  S. 
walk'-O'ver,  n.  In  racing,  the  going  over  a  course  by  a 
horse  which  is  the  only  starter  ;  any  race  in  which  all  but 
one  of  those  entered  fail  to  appear;  hence,  Colloq .,  a  one¬ 
sided  contest ;  an  uncontested,  or  an  easy,  victory, 
wall  (w61),  n.  A  wall  knot. — wall  and  crown.  See  2d  knot,1. 
wall,  c.  t.  To  make  a  wall  knot  on  the  end  of  (a  rope), 
wall  (w81),  n.  [AS.  weall,  fr.  L.  vallum  a  wall  set  with 
palisades ;  cf.  vullus  a  stake,  pale,  palisade  ;  akin  to  Gr. 

a  nail.  Cf.  interval.]  1.  A  work  or  structure  of 
stone,  brick,  or  other  materials,  raised  to  some  height, 
and  intended  for  defense  or  security,  or  for  an  inclosure  ; 
esp.:  a  A  solid  and  permanent  inclosing  fence,  as  around 
a  field,  a  park,  a  town,  etc.  b  One  of  the  upright  inclosing 
parts  of  a  building  or  a  room. 

2.  A  defense;  rampart;  a  means  of  protection;  in  pi., 
fortifications,  in  general  ;  works  for  defense. 

To  rush  undaunted  to  defend  the  walls.  Dryden. 

3.  Something  that  is  like,  or  suggestive  of,  a  wall. 

4.  Mining,  a  The  side  of  a  level  or  other  mine  working, 
b  The  country  rock  bounding  a  vein  laterally. 

5.  The  bounding  side  or  inside  surface  of  a  natural  or 
artificial  cavity  or  vessel ;  as,  the  walls  of  a  boiler. 

the  wall,  the  right  or  privilege  of  walking  next  to  the  wall 
or  inner  side  of  a  sidewalk  or  pavement,  as  when  meeting 
others  or  walking  with  another a  privilege  regarded  as 
of  value  in  former  times  of  narrow  or  no  footways  because 
it  afforded  a  safer  or  cleaner  passage,  and  hence  now  by 
courtesy  given  by  a  gentleman  to  a  lady  walking  w  ith  him. 
—  to  drive,  push,  or  thrust  to  the  w.,  to  force  or  push  aside  or 
to  an  extreme  position  ;  to  compel  to  give  way  ;  to  get  the 
advantage  of,  or  mastery  over  ;  to  crush;  as,  he  was  driten 
to  the  wall  by  his  inefficiency, 
wall  (w81),  v.  t.;  w  alled  (w61d)  ,  wall'ing.  1.  To  in- 
close  with  a  wall  or  as  with  a  wall ;  to  provide  with  walls. 

2.  To  defend  by  walls  or  as  if  by  wralls  ;  to  fortify. 

The  terror  of  his  name  that  walls  us  in.  Denham . 

3.  To  close  or  fill  w  ith  a  wall,  as  a  doorway. 

4.  To  hinder  or  restrain  as  by  a  wall. 

wal'la-ba  (w<51'd-bd),  I).  [Arawak.]  A  ca salpiniaceous 
tree  (Eperua  Jxdcata)  of  Demeiara,  w  ith  pinnate  leaves  and 
clusters  of  red  flowers.  The  reddish  brown  wood  is  used 
for  palings  and  shingles  ;  the  bitter  bark  is  medicinal, 
wal'la  by  (-bT),  n.  ;  pi.  -bies  (-bTz).  [In  the  lnnguage  of 
George's  River,  Cow  pasture,  and  Appin,  wo/aba  a  kind  of 
kangaroo.  J  Any  of  various  small  and  medium-sized  kanga¬ 
roos,  including  many  of  the  genus  Macropus  (except  the 
large  plain-colored  species)  and  several  allied  genera.  The 
large  wallabies  (brush  kangaroos),  as  the  red-necked  walla¬ 
by  (M.  ruficollis).  are  more  brightly  colored  and  much 
smaller  than  the  typical  kangaroos.  Many  w  allabies,  as  the 
hare  wallaby,  pademelon,  etc.,  are  no  larger  than  a  hare. 
See  ROCK  WALLABY,  NAIL-TAILED  WALLABY, 
on  the  wallaby,  or  on  the  wallaby  track,  on  a  wandering  or 
aimless  course  suggestive  of  the  rambling  track  of  the 
wallaby  in  the  bush.  Colloq Australia. 

Wallace’s  Iine(w51'as-Tz).  [After  Alfred  R.  Wallace, who 
defined  it.]  Zoogeog.  An  imaginary  line  sepai atiug  the 
Oriental  and  Australian  regions.  It  passed  between  Bali 
and  Lombok,  between  Celebes  and  Borneo,  and  to  the  east¬ 
ward  of  the  Philippines.  Recent  authors  contend  thrt  it 
should  pass  east  rather  than  west  of  Celebes.  The  faunas 
on  either  side  of  the  line  are  remarkably  distinct. 
Wal-la'chi-an  (w5-la'kT-an),  a.  [G.  Wallache,  Walachc,  a 
Wallachian,  OHG.  Walah,  Wall),  a  speaker  of  a  Romance 
language,  orig.  a  Celt ;  cf.  LGr.  BAd^os  (ultimately  fr.  G.) 
a  Wallachian.  See  Welsh,  w  alnut.]  Of  or  pert,  to  Wal- 
lacliia,  a  former  principality,  now  part  of  the  kingdom, 
of  Roumania.  — Wallachian  embroidery,  a  kind  of  solid  em¬ 
broidery  done  in  buttonhole  stitch.  —  W.  sheep,  one  of  a 
breed  of  domestic  sheep  of  southeastern  Europe  and  w  est¬ 
ern  Asia  having  very  long  upright  spirally  twisted  horns. 
Wal-la'chi  ail,  n.  One  of  the  people  whose  original  hon  e 
was  Wallacliia,  though  many  are  now  settled  in  Hungary 
and  throughout  the  Balkans;  also,  their  language,  the  orig¬ 
inal  alphabet  of  which,  a  modified  form  of  Cyrillic,  is  now 
generally  replaced  by  Roman  characters.  See  Roumanian. 
wall  arcade.  Arch.  An  arcade  built 
as  part  of,  or  against,  a  wall,  usually  a  < 
blind  arcade  chiefly  for  ornament, 
wall  barley.  A  European  annual 
grass  {Hordeummurinum)  resembling 
barley,  but  found  as  a  weed  in  waste 
ground  along  roadsides,  hedgerows, 
etc. 

wall  box.  Mach.  A  frame  set  in  a 
wall  to  receive  a  pillow  block  or  bear¬ 
ing  for  a  shaft  passing  through  the 
wall. 

wall  creeper.  A  small  bird  (Tirho- 
dromq  muraria)  of  the  family  Certhi- 
idae,  inhabiting  cliffs  in  the  moun¬ 
tains  of  southern  Asia,  Europe,  and 
northern  Africa  and,  in  migration, 
frequenting  walls  about  towns.  It 
is  mostly  gray,  black,  and  w  hite,  but 
has  a  bright  crimson  wing  patch, 
wall  cress,  a  Any  cress  of  the  genus 
Arabis  .exclusive  of  the  tower  mus¬ 
tard.  b  The  mouse-ear  cress. 


if 


Wall  Creeper. 


Wall.  Abbr.  Wallachian. 

wal  'la  ( wQl'a).  V ar.of  vv  a  lla  h  . 
wal'la,  n.  Kennedy's  salmon, 
wallaby  acacia.  The  shrub 
Arne  in  rigens.  Australia. 
wallaby  bush.  A  Tasmanian 
evergreen  eu phorbiaceons shrub 
( Bcyeria  riscosa).  [ Table  II.  | 
wallaby  grass  See  grass, | 
Wal'lach.  Wal'lack  (wOl'rfk), 
n.  5f  a.  =  Wallachian. 
wal'lah  ( wHl'rt),  n.  Also  iralla. 
[Hind,  u'ula;  properly  an  adjec¬ 
tival  uffix  equivalent"  to  L.  -ari- 
us.  nnd  denoting  agent,  doer.] 
Agent :  a  master  or  owner  :  a 
servant  or  worker;  also.  Colloq., 
a  person,  a  fellow.  Cf.  compe¬ 
tition  WALLAH.  Anqlo-Ind. 
wall  anchor.  =  beam  anchor. 
wal  la-roo'  (wOl'd-roo'),  n.  [In 


the  language  of  George’s  River, 
Cowpasture.  and  Appin,  icolarii 
mountain  kangaroo.]  Any  of 
several  kangaroos  of  the  genus 
Macropus,  esp.  M.  robust  us. 
Wal'la-wal'la  (w51'd-w51'a), 
w.  One  of  a  small  tribe  of  Sha- 
hnptians  of  Washington  and  Or¬ 
egon.  Since  Ifioo  they  have  been 
on  the  Umatilla  Reservation,  Or¬ 
egon.  They  were  Christianized 
hv  Jesuits  about  1840,  and  are 
now  farmers  and  stock  raisers, 
wal  Is  way.  +  well  aw  ay. 
wa’l'bird',  n.  The  spotted  fly 
catcher.  Local,  Eng. 
wall  bracket.  Mach.  A  bracket 
for  supporting  a  bearing  and  de. 
signed  to  be  fastened  to  a  wall, 
wall  crane.  A  crane  fixed  to  a 
wall, often  a  form  of  pillar  crane. 


ale,  senate,  care,  ftm,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofa;  eve,  Svent,  find,  reegnt,  maker;  Ice,  Ill;  old,  Sbey,  3rb,  5dd,  s8ft,  connect ;  use,  unite,  firn,  up,  circus,  menu  • 
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walled  (wold),  a.  Furnished  or  inclosed  with  a  wall  or 
Wells ;  fortified.  —  walled  plains,  Astrvn .,  crateriform  de¬ 
pressions  on  the  moon,  the  interiors  of  which  are  nearly 
level  and  40  to  150  miles  in  diameter.  They  are  usually 
surrounded  by  an  intricate  system  of  mountain  ranges, 
separated  by  valleys,  crossed  by  ravines,  and  united  at 
various  points  by  cross  walls  and  buttresses- 
Wal-le'ri-an(w5-le'rT-au),  a.  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  named 
from,  Dr.  A.  V.  Waller,  an  English  physiologist  (181G-70). 
Wallerian  degeneration,  Med.,,  the  degeneration  of  nerve 
libers  which  follows  injury  or  disease  of  a  nerve  and  pro¬ 
gresses  from  the  seat  of  injury  along  the  axon  away  from 
the  neurone  while  the  part  between  the  seat  of  injury  and 
the  neurone  remains  intact.  —  W.  law,  the  law  underlying 
Wallerian  degeneration.  —  W.  method,  the  method  of  iden¬ 
tifying  tracts  of  nerve  fibers,  esp.  in  the  spinal  cord,  by  ob¬ 
serving  the  direction  of  degeneration  after  section, 
wal'let  (wSl'St ;  -it ;  151),  n.  [ME.  wale/ ,  peril,  the  same 
word  as  ME.  watel  a  bag.  Cf.  wattle.]  1.  A  bag  or  sack 
for  carrying  about  the  person,  as  for  holding  the  necessa¬ 
ries  for  a  journey,  in  one  form  long,  open  at  the  middle, 
and  closed  at  the  ends  ;  a  knapsack  ;  a  pack. 

Time  hath,  my  lord,  a  wallet  at  his  back. 

Wherein  he  puts  alms  for  oblivion  Shak. 

2.  Anything  hanging  loose  like  a  bag.  Cf.  wattle,  n.,  4. 

Obs.  44  Wallets  of  flesh.”  Sliak. 

3.  A  flat  leather  bag  with  a  top  opening  closed  by  a  flap 
or  the  like,  used  for  carrying  tools,  etc.  ;  a  tool  bag. 

4  A  pocketbook,  esp.  one  of  some  size  for  papers,  paper 
money  unfolded, etc.,  with  a  flap  fastened  by  a  clasp  or  strap; 
also,  a  small  flat  bag  or  purse  for  coins  carried  on  the  person. 
5-  Angling.  An  outfit  of  small  tools,  materials,  etc.,  likely 
to  prove  useful  on  a  trip. 

wall'-eye',  n.  [See  wall-eyed  ]  1.  An  eye,  as  of  a 

horse,  in  which  the  iris  is  very  light  gray  or  whitijh. 

2.  Any  of  various  fishes;  as  :  a  The  wall-eyed  perch  or  pike, 
b  The  wall-eyed  surf  fish,  c  The  alewife,  1.  d  The  wall¬ 
eyed  pollack. 

wall'-eyed',  a.  [ME.  wawilepd ;  cf.  Icel.  vagleygr  ;  fr. 
vagi  a  beam,  a  beam  in  the  eye  (akin  to  Sw.  vagel  a  roost, 
a  perch,  a  sty  in  the  eye)  -f-  eygr  having  eyes  (fr.  aitga  eye). 
See  eye.]  1.  Having  a  very  light  gray  or  whitish  eye. 

2.  Glaring-eyed;  fierce-eyed.  u  Wall-eyed  wrath.”  Shak. 
wall-eyed  herring,  the  alewife,  1.—  w.  perch  or  pike,  an  Amer¬ 
ican  fresh-water  food  fish  (Stizostedion  vitreum)  having 


large  and  prominent  eyes.  —  w.  pollack,  a  large  sooty -black 
pollack  ( Thera  or  a  fucensis)  of  the  Pacific  coast  oi  North 
America  from  Monterey  northward.  —  w.  surf  fi3h,  a  com¬ 
mon  California  fish  (Hyperprosopon  argenteus).  of  a  nearly 
uniform  sootv  color  witn  traces  of  silvery  on  the  sides, 
wall  fern  The  common  polypody, 
wall'flow  er  (wQl'flou'er),™.  1.  Any  species  of  Cheiran- 
thus ;  esp.,  C.  cheiri ,  a  perennial  brassicaceous  plant,  with 
sweet-scented  flowers  varying  from  yellow  to  orange  and 
deep  red.  In  Europe  it  is  common  on  old  walls. 

2.  In  Australia,  a  species  of  Gasirolobium  (G.  grandifio- 
rum );  desert  poison  bush;  —  called  also  native  walljiower. 
3-  A  woman  or  man  who  remains  by  the  wall  as  a  specta¬ 
tor  at  a  dance.  Colloq. 

wall  fruit  Fruit  borne  by  trees  trained  against  a  wall, 
wall  gecko  Any  of  several  Old  World  geckos  which  live 
in  or  about  build-  N 

ings  and  run  over 
walls,  clinging  by 
suckers  on  the  feet, 
wall  germander. 

The  common  ger¬ 
mander  ( Teucrium  m 
chanixdry*).  flj 

wall  hawkweed. 

The  European  m 
hawkweed  Hieraci-  ™ 
uni  in  tiro  ram  ;  —  so 

called  from  itshabit.  HI _ 

wall'ing,  n.  1.  Act  of  making  a  wall  or  w'alls. 

2.  Walls,  collectively ;  material  for  walls, 
walling  wax-  Wax  used  by  etchers  to  make  a  bank,  or 
w  ill,  round  the  edge  of  a  plate  to  hold  the  etching  acid,  etc. 
Will  knot-  [Cf.  wale  knot.]  Naul.  A  kind  of  knot,  single 
or  double,  crowned  or  double  crowned,  made  by  interweav¬ 
ing  the  unlaid  strands  at  the  end  of  a  rope.  See  2d  knot,  1. 
Will  lizard-  A  common  lizard  (Lacerta  mural  is)of  southern 
Europe,  Asia  Minor,  and  northern  Africa,  which  frequents 
houses  and  lives  in  the  chinks  and  crevices  of  walls. 

W  al  loon'  <  wo-loou'),  n.  [Cf.  F.  Wallon.~\  One  of  a  people, 
primarily  of  Celtic  or  Alpine  race,  inhabiting  southern 
Belgium,  esp.  Hainaut,  Namur,  Li£ge,  and  Luxemburg, 
and  about  one  third  of  Brabant ;  also,  their  language,  Bel¬ 
gian  French.  —  Wal  loon',  a.  


Wall  Gecko  ( Ta¬ 
rtu  tola  in  uur  Hu¬ 
rt  tea). 


walle-  well,  v. 
walled  (w  6  l  d),  a.  [See  wall- 
eye  d.J  Lacking  in  color  or 
form  ;  —  said  of  an  eye.  Colloq. 
or  Dial. 

walleheved.  +  wellhead 
wall  engine.  A  vertical  engine 
bedded  Hat  against  a  wall,  usu¬ 
ally  with  the  crank  shaft  above 
the  cylinder  or  cylinders, 
wall'er,  n.  |  G.j  The  w els. 
wafl'er  (w8r£r),  n.  One  who 
builds  walls, 
wallet.  +  valet. 
wal  let-eer',  n.  One  who  car¬ 
ries  a  wallet,  as  a  traveler  Obs. 
wal'let-ful,  n.  See  -ful. 
wall  frame.  =  wall  box. 
wall  gillyflower.  Wallflower,  1. 
wall  grenade.  Mil.  A  grenade 
larger  than  a  hand  grenade,  to 
be  thrown  from  a  wall, 
wall'hick',  n.  [Cf.  hickwai.l.] 
The  lesser  spotted  woodpecker. 
Loral,  Enq. 

wal'lie  (wBl'Y).  A  valet.  Scot. 
wa’l  ink.  European  brooklime. 
wal  Use'  (wd-les').  Dial.  var. 
Of  VALISE 

wal  l '-less,  a.  See -less. 
wall  lettuce.  A  European  wild 
lettuce  ( Lactuca  jnurnlis). 
wall  lichen.  A  rock  lichen(  Par- 
rnelia  parietaria). 


wall  link .  =  w a  l k  i  n  o  l  k  a  f  a 
wall  louse.  =  wood  louse  b. 
wall  moss,  a  Any  moss  that 
grows  on  a  wall,  b  Wall  lichen  c 
Common  stonecrop.  Dial.  Enq. 
wall  net.  A  Ashing  net  set  ver¬ 
tically  to  inclose  a  Kpace. 
waU  newt.  Wall  lizard. 
Wal'lon'  (wi'lflN').  Var.  of 


Walloon. 

wal-loon'  ( w5*ldon'),n.  Agnc. 
A  disease  of  tobacco. 

Walloon  guard  Formerly,  the 
bodyguard  of  the  Spanish  mon¬ 
arch.  consisting  of  Walloons, 
wal'lop-er.  n.  One  that  wallops, 
wal'lop-er. m  —whopper,  some¬ 
thing  enormous.  Dial.  —  wal'- 
lop-ing.  a.  Dial. 
wal'lop-ing.  a.  Large  :  strong  ; 
bouncing  ;  whopping.  Dial. 
wal'low  ( wal'8  ;  wOl'ff),  n.  The 
alder.  Dial.  Eng. 
wal'low.  r.  t.  To  roll.  Obs. 
wal'low  (dial,  wul'e;  wfll'-),  v. 
i.  [AS.  wealwian.}  To  fade; 
wither. Obs.  or  Scot,  tf  Dial. Eng. 
wal'low,  a.  [Cf.  AS.  wealg 
lukewarm,  tepid,  Norw.  dinl. 
ralg  insipid,  D.  walg  loathing, 
repugnance.]  Tasteless  ;  insip¬ 
id  :  also,  nauseous.  Dial.  Eng. 
wal'low-ish.  </.  ( wallow ,  n.  + 
Ash.]  Flat  ;  insipid  ;  nauseous  ; 


Walloon  Church-  A  Protestant  church  in  the  Nether¬ 
lands,  the  members  of  which  are  descendants  of  refugees 
from  France  and  Flanders  in  1581  and  later.  They  use 
French  in  their  services,  and  the  Geneva  Catechism, 
wal'lop  (wbl'wp),  v.  i. ;  -loped  (-wpt) ;  -lop-ing.  [Prob. 
imitative.  Cf.  gallop  boil.]  To  boil  with  a  continued  bub¬ 
bling  or  heaving  and  rolling,  with  noise.  Scot.  &  Dial.  Eng. 
Wal'lop,  v.  t.  To  beat  soundly  ;  flog ;  thrash.  — n.  A  blow; 
resounding  stroke.  Both  Scot.,  Dial.  Eng.,  W  Colloq. ,U.  S. 
wal'lop  (w51'wp),  v.  i.  [OF.  walopcr,  var.  of  galoper.  See 
gallop.]  Scot.  <£*  Dial.  Eng.  1.  To  move  quickly,  but 
with  great  effort ;  to  gallop. 

2.  To  move  in  a  rolling,  cumbersome  manner  ;  to  tumble 
over  or  about ;  to  flounder  ;  to  waddle. 

Sleek  sea  beasts  who  roared  and  rolled  and  walloped  in  the 
spouting  Burges.  Kipling. 

3.  To  be  slatternly. 

4.  To  dangle,  flutter,  or  flap,  as  rags. 

wal'lop,  v.  i.  Scot,  ct*  Dial.  Eng.  a  To  dance  violently, 
b  To  move  fast ;  to  throw  or  tumble  over  ;  to  kick  about ; 
to  wag,  as  the  tongue. 

wal'lop,  n.  1.  A  quick,  rolling  movement  ;  a  gallop. 

Scot.  <1*  Dial.  Eng. 

2.  A  beat  or  palpitation  ;  a  throb.  Obs.  Scot. 

3.  A  leap,  jump,  or  plunge.  Scot. 

wal'low  (wol'o),  v.  i. ;  wal'lowed  (-od) ;  wal'low-ing. 
[ME.  walu'en ,  AS.  wealwian;  akin  to  AS.  wielwan ,  v.  t., 
to  roll,  Goth,  walwjan  (in  comp  )  to  roll,  L.  volvere ;  cf. 
Skr.  val  to  turn.  Cf.  voluble,  well,  n.  cC*  t  .]  1.  To  roll 

one’s  self  about,  as  in  mire  ;  to  tumble  or  roll  about ;  to 
move  lazily  or  heavily  in  any  medium  ;  to  welter  ;  to 
flounder  ;  as,  swine  wallow  in  the  mire. 

I  may  wallow  in  the  lily  beds.  Shak. 

2.  To  live  or  continue  in  brutish  satisfaction  in  some,  usu¬ 
ally  vicious  or  degraded,  condition  or  mode  of  life. 

God  sees  a  man  wallowing  in  his  native  impurity.  South. 
Syn.  —  See  grovel. 

wal'low,  v.  t.  To  roll,  as  in  something  unclean.  Rare. 
wal'low,  n.  1.  Act  of  wallowing. 

2.  A  kind  of  rolling  walk  or  gait.  Obs.  Dryden. 

3.  A  place  to  which  an  animal  comes  to  wallow  ;  also,  the 
depression  made  by  its  wallowing  ;  as,  a  buffalo  wallow. 

wal'low-er  (-er),  n.  1.  One  that  wallows. 

2.  Mach.  A  lantern  pinion  ;  a  trundle, 
wall  paper.  Paper  for  walls  of  rooms  ;  paper  hangings, 
wall  pellitory.  A  European  urticaceous  plant  ( Parieta¬ 
ria  officinal  is),oi  diuretic  properties,  growing  on  old  walls, 
wall  pennywort-  A  European  crassulaceous  plant  ( Coty¬ 
ledon  umbilicus )  having  rounded  fleshy  leaves, 
wail  pepper  The  common  stonecrop  (Sedum  acre). 

W’ali  plate-  a  Arch.  A  continuous  plate  on  a  wall  to  sup¬ 
port  posts,  joists,  etc.  See  plate,  n.,  4  a  (1),  &  roof,  I/lust. 
b  Mining.  A  vertical  t  imber  of  a  set,  placed  along  the  wall 
of  a  shaft,  c  Mach.  A  metal  plate  or  bracket  secured  flat 
against  the  wall  to  support  a  bearing,  machinery,  etc. 
wall  rib  In  a  medieval  ribbed  vault,  a  rib  next  to,  and  in 
a  plane  parallel  to,  the  longitudinal  wall;  a  formeret. 
wall  rock-  Mining.  The  rock  through  which  a  vein  runs ; 
the  country  rock  next  to  the  vein, 
wall  rocket-  A  European  brassica¬ 
ceous  herb  ( Diplotans  tenuifolia). 
wail  rue.  A  small  delicate  spleen- 
wort  ( Asplenium  rula-muraria) 
found  on  walls,  cliffs,  etc.,  in  Eu¬ 
rope  and  America, 
wall  saltpeter  or  saltpetre. 

Calcium  nitrate,  found  as  an  ef¬ 
florescence  on  walls  exposed  to  de¬ 
caying  nitrogenous  matter, 
wall'— Sid'ed  (-sld'Sd  ;  -Td  ;  151), 
a.  Naut.  Of  a  vessel,  having  sides 
nearly  perpendicular.  Cf.  bank¬ 
sided. 

wall  spring-  A  spring  issuing  from  stratified  rocks. 
Wall  Street.  A  street  towards  the  southern  end  of  the 
borough  of  Manhattan,  New  York  City,  extending  from 
Broadway  to  the  East  River  ;  —  so  called  from  the  old  wall 
which  extended  along  it  when  the  city  belonged  to  the 
Dutch.  It  is  the  chief  financial  center  of  the  United  States, 
hence  the  name  is  often  used  for  the  money  market  and  the 
financial  interests  of  the  country, 
wall  tent-  A  tent  with  upright  cloth  sides  corresponding 
to  the  walls  of  a  house. 

wall  tower  A  tower  forming  an  essential  part  of  a  wall, 
esp.  in  old  fortifications. 

wall  tree.  Hort.  A  fruit  tree  trained  against  a  wall,  as  is 
often  done  in  European  horticulture. 

wall  vase-  Art.  A  vase  intended  to  hang  against  a  wall, 
esp.  one  having  the  design  and  character  oi  an  ordinary 
vase,  but  with  one  side  entirely  flat, 
wall  wasp.  A  common  European  solitary  wasp  (Odunerus 
parietus)  which  makes  its  nest  in  the  crevices  of  walls, 
wall'wort'  (w61'wfirt/),  n.  Any  of  several  wall-inhabiting 
plants,  asdanewort,  the  wall  pellitory, the  wall  pepper,  etc. 
wal'nut  (wol'niit ;  w51'-),n.  [ME.  walnot,  AS.  wealhhnutu 
a  Celtic  or  foreign  nut,  a  walnut ;  wealh  foreign,  strange, 
n.,  a  Welshman,  Celt  (akin  to  OHG.  Walh,  properly,  a 
Celt,  from  the  name  of  a  Celtic  tribe,  in  L.  Volcae )  -f- 
hnittii  a  nut ;  akin  to  D.  walnoot,  G.  walnuss ,  Icel.  valhnot , 


Sw.  valndt,  Dan.  valnod.  See  nut  ;  cf.  Welsh.]  1.  a  The 
fruit  or  nut  of  any  tree  of  the  genus  Juglans ,  esp.  that  of 
J.  regia,  commonly  distinguished  in  the  United  States  as 
the  English  walnut,  b  A  tree  of  this  genus  or  its  wood. 
The  walnuts  are  ornamental  shade  trees,  and  the  w  ood  of 
several  species,  notably  the  black  walnut,  is  valuable  for 
furniture,  indoor  finishings,  etc.  See  Juglans;  also 
English  walnut,  black  walnut,  butternut,  1. 

2.  The  sliagbark  hickory  or  its  nut.  Local ,  U.S. ,  esp. 
New  Eng. 

walnut  borer,  a  A  blue-winged  longieorn  beetle  ( Gau - 
votes  cyanipennis)  whose  larva  bores  into  the  wood  of  the 
black  walnut,  b  Any  of  several  ambrosia  beetles  that  bore 
under  the  bark  or  m  the  wood  of  the  black  walnut,  esp. 
Monarthrum  pyri,  Xyleborus  dispar,  and  X.  xylographus. 
walnut  brown.  A  deep  warm  Drown  color,  like  that  of 
the  heartwood  of  the  black  walnut. 

walnut  case  bearer.  Zool.  A  small  moth  ( Mineola  ju- 
glandis)  whose  larva  lives  in  a  portable  case  on  the  walnut, 
walnut  moth  Any  of  numerous  moths  whose  larvae  eat 
the  foliage  of  the  walnut ;  esp. :  a  The  regal  moth,  b  The 
imperial  moth,  c  The  luna  moth,  d  Any  of  several  red 
underwings  of  the  genus  Catocala.  e  A  dagger  moth 
(Acronyctu,  syn.  Apalela,  americana),  found  also  on  the 
maple,  f  Either  of  three  species  of  arctiid  moths  of  the 
genus  Halisidota  ( H.caryse ,  H.  tessel laris, d.\\d  H.  maculata). 
g  Datana  ministra,  whose  hairy  gregarious  larva  defoliates 
also  the  hickory,  birch,  oak,  chestnut,  linden,  and  apple, 
walnut  spanworm.  The  larva  of  a  geometrid  moth  (Co¬ 
ni  odes  plum  igeraria)  which  sometimes  defoliates  the  Eng¬ 
lish  walnut  in  California. 

walnut  sphinx.  A  large  brown-and-gray  sphinx  (Cresso- 
nia  j uglundis)  w  hose  larva  feeds  on  the  leaves  of  the  black 
waluui  and  hickory. 

walnut  weevil.  A  weevil  (Conofrachelvs  ju gf andis)  simi¬ 
lar  to  the  plum  weevil,  whose  larva?  live  in  green  walnuts, 
walnut  worm  The  larva  of  any  w  alnut  moth,  esp.  that 
of  the  regal  moth  (which  see)  and  oi  Datana  ministra. 
Wal-pur'gis  ( val-pbor'ges),  n.  A  female  saint  (8tl»  century) 
of  English  birth  who  is  reputed  to  have  converted  the  Sax¬ 
ons  to  Christianity.  Her  festival,  44  Walpurgis  Night,” 
the  evening  before  May  Day,  was  believed,  in  German  su¬ 
perstition,  to  be  the  occasion  for  a  witches’  Sabbath  on  the 
Brocken,  a  peak  of  the  Harz  Mountains, 
wal'rus  (wol'rus ;  w51'- ;  277),  n.  [D.  walrus  ;  of  Scand. 
origin  ;  cf.  Dan.  val r os,  hvalros ,  Sw.  vallross ,  Norw.  hral- 
ros  ;  lit.,  whale  horse;  akin  to  Icel.  hrosshvalr,  AS.  hors - 
hiciel.  See  w  hale  ;  horse.]  A  very  large  marine  mammal 
(Odobenus  rosmarus)  of  the  Arctic  Ocean,  allied  to  the  seals 
but  forming  a  distinct  family,  Odobenidfe.  In  the  male 
the  upper  canine  teeth  form  greatly  elongated  protruding 
tusks  and  the  neck  and  shoulders  are  very  thick  and  heavy. 


Individuals  often  weigh  over  a  ton.  The  female  has  smaller, 
slenderer  tusks.  The  skin  makes  valuable  leather,  the  tusks 
are  fine  ivory,  and  the  blubber  yields  oil.  The  animals  have 
been  much  bunted,  and  are  now  rare  except  in  the  far  north. 
The  walrus  of  Bering  Sea  and  northward  is  larger  than  the 
Atlantic  animal  and  is  usually  regarded  as  a  variety  or  dis¬ 
tinct  species  ( 0 .  obesus). 

Wal-to'ni-an  (w51-to'nT-«n),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  Izaak 
Walton  (1593-1083),  author  of  “  The  Compleat  Angler.” 
—  n.  A  disciple  of  Walton  ;  an  angler.  Lockhart. 

waltz  (wolts),  n.  [G.  walzer ,  or  its  source  walzen  to  roll, 
revolve,  dance,  OHG.  walzan  to  roll ;  akin  to  AS.  wieltan. 
See  welter.]  a  A  kind  of  round  dance  performed  to  mu¬ 
sic  in  triple  time  by  dancers  in  couples,  the  partners  going 
through  a  series  of  steps  wrhich  cause  them  to  whirl  around 
and  at  the  same  time  advance  round  the  room,  b  Music 
for  this  dance,  or  having  its  rather  quick  triple  time, 
waltz,  v.  i.  ;  waltzed  (wfiltst)  ;  W'Altz'ing.  [Cf.  G.  wal¬ 
zen.  See  waltz,  7i.]  1.  To  dance  a  waltz  or  in  a  waltz 

movement  or  step. 

2.  To  move  nimbly  or  quickly  as  in  a  waltz.  Slang. 
waltz'er  (-er),  n.  A  person  who  waltzes, 
wam'ble  (w5m'’l ;  w  arn'-),  v.  i.  [ME.  wamlen  ;  cf.  Dan. 
vamle,  and  ‘vammel  squeamish,  ready  to  vomit,  Icel.  vse- 
ma  to  feel  nausea,  vseminn  nauseous,  and  E.  dial  u  amble, 
wamrnrl,  to  roll,  to  walk  unsteadily,  to  feel  sick.]  Obs.  or 
Dial.  Eng.  1.  To  rumble  ;  —  said  of  the  stomach  in  nausea. 
2  To  move  unsteadily.  Specif.:  a  To  writhe  ;  wriggle; 
twist,  b  To  quiver  ;  shake,  c  To  revolve ;  spin,  q  To 
stagger  ;  totter,  e  To  turn  topsy-turvy  ;  to  tumble,  t  To 
ramble,  g  To  rise  in  seething ;  —  said  of  water. 


mawkish.  Obs.  or  Scot.  {,*  Dial. 
Eng.  wal'low  ish-nes8,  n.  Obs. 
wall  pie.  Wall  rue. 
wall  piece.  A  flat  timber  secured 
to  a  wall  as  a  hearing  for  the  up¬ 
per  end  of  a  shore,  etc. 
wall'-plat'  (wol'plfit'),  n.  The 
spotted  flycatcher.  It  builds  its 
nest  on  walls.  Local ,  Eng. 
wall  spleenwort.  The  wall  rue. 
wall  string  Stair  Building. 
The  string  (of  a  staircase)  that 
is  next  to  the  wall.  (Obs.  | 

wallure.  n.  [See  wall.]  Walls.  | 
wall-wight,  a.  [Cf.  WELL,  adv. , 
or  peril,  wale  to  choose  ; 
Wight, er.]  Excellently  wight, 
or  valiant.  Obs.  '  [inter  j.  I 

wal'ly  (wal'T).  Var.  oiwaly,| 
wal'ly.e./.  Fondle;  indulge. Obs. 
wal'ly  (wal'l),  a  [ME  wale,  a. 
&  n.,  choice.  Cf.  wale  choose.) 
Scot,  ir  Dial.  Eng.  a  Excellent  ; 
fine,  b  Ample;  large;  robust, 
c  Pleasant ;  jolly, 
wal'ly,  n.  Scot,  tf  Dial.  Eng. 

1.  Good  fortune;  prosperity. Obs. 

2.  An  ornament  or  toy  ;  a  gew¬ 
gaw  ;  pi.,  finery. 
wal'ly-drag/  (wal'Y-drAg/  ; 
wfil'T-),  n.  Also  wal'ly-drai  - 
gle  (-dra^’l).  A  feeble,  und«  r- 
grown,  or  slovenly  creature  ;  the 
youngest  of  a  brood.  Scot. 


wal'ly-gowd  y  (wal'Y-gfid'Y  ; 
-good/Y),  n.  [Dial,  wally  excel¬ 
lent.  Cf.  wale  choose  ;  gaud  or¬ 
nament.]  Precious  jewel  or  orna¬ 
ment  ;  —  in  endearment.  Scot. 
walm.  t\  i .  [AS.  wealfan  :  cf. 
wse-lm  billow. j  To  boil  up  ;  to 
seethe.  Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 
walm.  n.  [AS.  w  tel  in."]  A  boil¬ 
ing  and  nobbling  ;  bubbling 
water  ;  a  spring.  Obs. 
walnot.  +  walnut. 
walnut  oil.  See  oil,  Table  I. 
walnut  scale.  A  round  scale 
( A  s/>  i  di  ot  usj  ugla  nsregin 1 )  w  h  ic  h 
infests  the  English  walnut, 
walour  valor. 
wal-pur'gite  ( w51-pQr'jTt;  -git), 
v.  Min.  A  hydrous  arsenate  of 
bismuth  and  Uranium,  in  thin 
yellow  crystals.  [sandpiper. I 
wa’rus  bird.  The  pectoral | 
walrus  oil.  See  oil,  Table  II. 
Walsh  +  Welsh. 
walsh  (wAlsh  ;  wttlsh),  a. 
wallowish.  —  walsh'ness, 
Both  Scot.  Sr  Dial.  Eng. 
Walsheman.  +  Welshman. 
Walsh  nott.  f  walnut. 
walspere.  w.  [AS.  wselspere.)  A 
spear  used  in  battle.  Obs. 
wait  (wAlt ;  wfilt).  Scot.  &  dial. 
Eng.  var.  of  welt,  n.  [Ofts.l 
walt.v.f. Overthrow;  castdown.  | 


wait,  a.  rCf.  AS,  unweaft  not 
given  to  rolling,  steady.]  Apt  to 
turn  ;  unsteady  ;  crank.  Obs. 
wait  (w61t;  wAlt),  r.  i.  [ME. 
walten  to  roll,  overturn.  Cf. 
welter,  t>. ».]  1.  To  roll ;  over¬ 
turn  ;  tumble:  totter.  Obs.  or 
Scot.  5r  Dial.  Eng. 

2.  To  rush  ;  pour;  flow.  Obs. 
waiter.  +WATBR.  [Obs.  iSco/.l 
walt'er.  n.  An  upset ;  disorder.  | 
walt'er  (wfll'tSCr),  r.  i.  [ME. 
walteren,  akin  to  weltren.  See 
welter.]  Obs.  or  Scot.  Sr  Dial. 
Eng.  To  roll  or  toss  about  ;  to 
welter  ;  as  ;  a  To  grovel :  wallow, 
b  To  wamble.  Obs.  c  To  reel ; 
stagger  ;  tumble,  d  To  surge. 
Wal'ter  (wOl'tSr),  n.  [OF. 
Waltier,  a  dial,  form  of  Gval- 
tier ,  Gautier,  1’.  Gautier,  of  G. 
origin  ;  cf.  G.  Walt  her,  OHG. 
Walt  here ,  Walthari :  cf.  G. 
walten  to  rule,  OHG.  waltan, 
and  G.  beer  army,  OIIG.  hari. ] 
n.  Lit.,  ruling  the  host;  —  masc. 
prop.  name.  L.  G7n/ftrri/.*(gwAl- 
te'ri/s) ;  F.  Gauthier,  Gautier 
(gfi'tya')  ;  It.  Gualtiero  (gwal- 
tya'ro)  ;  Sp.  Gualterio  (gwal- 
ta'rf-o);  G.  Walther  (val'tfr). — 
Dim.  Walt,  Wat  (Wat'kin,  obs.). 
wal'ter-er,  n.  One  who  over¬ 
turns.  Obs. 


walterot.  n.  Absurdity.  Obs. 
walth(walth).  Scot.  oFwealth. 
Wal'ton’B  Pol'y-glot  (w6K- 
t?7nz).  See  polyglot,  ri.,2. 
wal'tron  (wbl'triin),  n.  A  wal¬ 
rus.  Obs. 

waltrot.  4-  walterot. 
wal'ty  (wol'tY),  a.  [Cf.  Wal¬ 
ter  to  roll.]  Liable  to  roll; 
crank.  Rare. 

waltz,  v.  t.  To  move  nimbly  or 
turn  rapidly.  Slang. 
wa'ue.  •)*  value. 
walwa  +  w  ELLA  WAY. 
walwe.  wallow. 
walwort.  +  WALLWORT. 
walx.  -fr  WAX.  [WALLY.  | 

wal'y  (wal'Y).  Scot.  var.  of| 
wal'y  (wal'Y  ;  wol'T),  inter/. 
[Cf.  WELLAWAY.]  An  exclama¬ 
tion,  usually  of  grief.  Obs.  or 
Scot.  Sr  Dial.Eng.—n.  A  lament. 
Scot. 

wal'y-coat'  (wal'T-kflt')*  Var. 

of  wyliecoat. 

warn  •)•  whom. 

wa'ma  ra'  (wa'ma-ra'),  n.  (Cf. 

Sp.  guamacd,  name  of  a  Cuban 

tree.]  The  brown  ebony  of 

British  Guiana. 

wamb.  wambe.  4*  womb. 

Wam'ba(w5m'bd),  w.  The  self- 

sacrificing  clown,  or  jester,  of 

Cedric  in  Scott’s  “Ivanhoe.” 


food  foot-  out,  oil  ;  chair  ;  go  ;  sing,  igk  ;  fhen,  thin  ;  nature,  verdure  (2.r>0) ;  K  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144) ;  boN ;  yet ;  zh  =  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Guide. 

Full  explanations  of  Abbreviations,  Signs,  etc.,  Immediately  precede  the  Vocabulary. 
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Wam'ble  (w5m'’l ;  wim^),  n.  A  rumbling  or  similar  dis¬ 
turbance  of  the  stomach  ;  a  feeling  of  nausea.  Obs.  or 
Dial.  Eng. 

wam  pee'  (w5m-pe'),  n.  [Chin,  huang 2  pli?,  lit.,  yellow 
skin.]  Boi.  a  An  Asiatic  rutaceous  tree  ( Claus ena  warn - 
pi);  also,  its  fruit,  which  is  about  the  size  of  a  large  grape, 
and  has  a  hard  rind  and  a  peculiar  flavor,  b  =  pickerel 
weed  a.  Southern  U.  S. 

wam'pum  (wbm'pifcra';  w6m'- ;  277),  n.  [Algonquian t cam- 
pompeag ;  wamp  (fr.  wab  white)  -j-  onipe  a  string  (of  shell 
beads)  -f-  ak  or  ag,  a  sign  for  the  plural  number.  Cf.  feag.] 
Beads  made  of  shells,  used  by  the  North  American  Indians 
as  money,  as  ceremonial  pledges,  or  as  ornaments.  They 
were  polished  and  strung  together  in  belts  or  sashes. 
There  were  two  kinds,  black,  or  dark  purple,  and  white, 
the  black  having  double  the  value  of  the  white.  From  its 
convenience  in  the  fur  trade  with  the  Indians,  wampum 
was  largely  used  by  the  earlier  settlers  of  the  Eastern  colo¬ 
nies,  as  far  south  as  Virginia,  and  imitation  wampum  of 
white  porcelain  was  made  for  sale  to  the  Indians, 
wam'pum-peag' (-peg')i  w.  [See  wampum  ;peag.]  Strictly, 
the  white  kind  of  shell  beads  used  as  money,  etc.,  by  the 
aborigines  of  North  America;  hence,  by  extension,  any 
shell  money  used  by  them  ;  wampum  ;  peag. 

Wan  (w5n),  a.  [ME.  wan  wan,  pale,  faint,  peril,  fr.  the 
idea  of  discolored,  not  having  its  proper  color,  AS.  wann , 
worm ,  want  won ,  dark,  lurid,  livid.]  1.  Dark  ;  gloomy  ; 
dusky  ;  black  ;  —  now  used  chiefly  of  water.  Obs.  or  Scot. 

2.  Having  a  pale  or  sickly  hue  ;  pale;  pallid. 

My  color  .  .  .  [is]  nan  and  of  a  leaden  hue  Chaucer 
With  the  wan  moon  overhead.  Longfellow . 

3.  Obs.  a  Sad;  sorrowful,  b  Frightful;  huge;  severe. 
Syn.  —  See  pale. 

wail,  n.  Quality  of  being  wan  ;  wanness.  Rare. 

Tinged  with  wan  from  lack  of  sleep  Tennyson. 
wan,  v.  i.  dt.;  wanned  (wond);  wan'ning.  To  grow  or 
make  wan ;  to  become  or  make  pale  or  sickly  in  looks. 
“  All  his  visage  wanned .”  Shak. 

wan-.  [AS.  ican-,  lean ,  a.,  wana ,  wanting,  lacking,  akin  to 
E.  wane ,  v.  i.]  An  obsolete  prefix  used  in  Anglo-Saxon  and 
Middle  English  as  a  particle  of  negation  meaning  deficient, 
wanting.  It  was  frequently  interchanged  with  un -,  not. 
wand  (wond),  it .  [ME.  wand ,  wond ,  of  Scand.  origin;  cf. 
Icel.  vondr ,  akin  to  Dan.  vaand ,  Goth,  wandus ;  perh. 
orig.,  a  pliant  twig,  and  akin  to  E.  wind  to  turn.]  1.  A 
twig ;  a  small  branch.  Obs.  Cf.  yard. 

2.  A  small  stick  ;  switch  ;  rod. 

With  good  smart  blows  of  a  wand  on  his  back.  Locke. 

3.  A  rod  for  some  special  purpose,  as  :  a  A  staff  of  author¬ 
ity  ;  a  verge,  b  A  rod  used  by  conjurers,  diviners,  magi¬ 
cians,  etc.  c  A  fishing  rod  or  ]>ole.  Scot,  d  Scots  Law. 
A  baton  or  staff  which,  with  the  blazon,  constitutes  the 
insignia  of  a  messenger  of  a  court,  which  he  must  show  in 
executing  a  caption  ;  —  called  also  wand  of  peace. 

4-  An  osier ;  a  wicker.  Scot.  <0  Dial.  Eng. 
wan'der  (wQn'der),  v.  i. ;  wan'dered  (-derd);  wan'der- 
ing.  [ME.  wandren ,  wandrien ,  AS.  wandrian ;  akin  to 
G.  wandern  to  wander ;  fr.  AS.  windan  to  turn.  See  wind 
to  turn.]  1.  To  ramble  here  and  there  without  any  cer¬ 
tain  course  or  with  no  definite  object  in  view  ;  to  range 
about ;  to  stroll ;  rove  ;  roam  ;  stray. 

They  wandered  about  in  sheepskins  and  goatskins.  Heb.  xi.  37. 

2.  To  go  away  ;  to  depart ;  to  stray  off  ;  deviate  ;  err  ;  to 
go  astray  ;  as,  a  writer  icanders  from  his  subject. 

(),  let  me  not  wander  from  thy  commandments.  Ps.  cxix.  10. 

3.  To  be  delirious  ;  not  to  be  under  guidance  of  reason  ; 
to  rave;  as,  the  mind  wanders ;  he  wanders  in  fever. 

4.  To  lose  one’s  self  or  one’s  way.  Scot,  or  Dial. 

Syn.  —  Range,  ramble,  roam,  rove,  stroll.  —  Wander, 
stray.  To  wander  is  to  roam  or  ramble,  esp.  without 
definite  course  ;  stray  suggests  more  positively  deviation 
from  a  fixed  course,  or  unsettled  or  vagrant  wandering; 
as,  “  I  wandered  lonely  as  a  cloud  ”  (  Wordsworth) ;  “  We 
wandered  to  the  Pine  Forest”  {Shelley);  “  or  wanders 
thoughtful  in  the  silent  wood”  (Pope);  “We  have  erred, 
and  strayed  from  thy  ways  like  lost  sheep”  (Bk.  of  Coin. 
Prayer) :  “  fallows  gray,  where  the  nibbling  fiocks  do 
stray ”  (Milton)'.  “Wild  it  strays  through  the  old  garden 
ground  of  boyish  days  ”  (Keats) ;  “  [Here]  it  might  be  pos¬ 
sible  for  the  student  to  wander ,  perhaps  even  to  stray ,  at 
his  own  pleasure  ”  (A.  T.  Balfour).  See  ramble,  saunter, 

DEVIATE,  VAGRANT,  RANDOM. 


wan'der  (won'der),  v.  t.  1.  To  travel  over  without  a 
certain  course;  to  traverse;  to  roam  or  stroll  through. 
“  [Elijah]  wandered  this  barren  waste.”  Milton. 

2.  To  lose  or  get  lost ;  also,  to  bewilder.  Scot,  or  Dial. 

wan'der,  n.  Act  of  wandering  ;  a  rambling  ;  a  stroll. 

Our  mother  took  her  two  little  boys  by  the  hand,  for  a  vander 
about  the  fields.  Borroic . 

wan'der  er  (-er),  n.  1.  One  that  wanders ;  a  rambler  ; 
one  who  roves  ;  hence,  one  who  deviates  from  duty. 

2.  A  planet.  Obs. 

3.  a  A  brown-and- 
black  American  but¬ 
ter  fiy  (Feniseca  tar- 1 
quinins)  of  the  family  ’ 

Lycaenida*.  Its  larva 
feeds  on  woolly  aphids 
of  the  genus  Schizo- 
neura ,  esp.  ou  the 
alder  blight,  b  A  T 

wandering  spider. 

^*dnr'rffiNDERf-  Wanderer,  3  a.  r  Left  Winga  reversed 

wandering  albatross,  a  large  black-winged  white  albatross 
(Diomedea  exulans),  widely  distributed  in  southern  oceans. 
See  albatross,  It  lust.  —  w.  cell.  Anat.,  a  leuepeyte,  esp. 
one  which  has  passed  into,  and  moves  about  in,  the  sub¬ 
stance  of  a  tissue  or  organ.  —  w.  dervish.  See  dervish.  1. 

—  W.  Jew.  a  In  a  widespread  medieval  legend,  locally 
surviving,  a  Jew  whom  Christ,  on  his  way  to  the  cruci¬ 
fixion,  condemned  to  wander  undying  upon  the  earth  until 
Christ’s  second  coming.  In  the  commonest  version  the 
Jew  is  a  cobbler  before  whose  house  Christ  stopped  to 
rest.  The  Jew,  named  Joannes  Buttadeus,  drove  him  away, 
saying,  “Why  dost  thou  tarry  here?”  Jesus  replied, 
“  I  go  away,  but  tarry  thou  till  I  come  again.”  According 
to  one  account  his  name  was  Cartaphilus,  but  was  changed 
afterwards  to  Joseph  ou  his  conversion.  In  Germany,  his 
name  is  made  Ahasuerus.  b  (1)  Any  of  several  trailing  or 
creeping  commelinaceous  plants  of  cultivation,  as  Zebrina 
penaula ,  Tradescantia  jiuminensfs ,  and  Commelina  nudi- 
jiora.  The  common  Wandering  Jew  of  the  florists  is  Ze¬ 
brina  pendula.  See  Zebrina.  (2)  The  beefsteak  saxifrage ; 
also,  the  Kenilworth  ivy.  Local ,  Eng.  —  w.  kidney,  Med., 
a  morbid  condition  in  which  one  kidney,  or,  rarely,  both 
kidneys,  can  be  moved  in  certain  directions  ;  —  called  also 
floating  kidney,  movable  kidney.  —  w.  liver,  Med.,  a  morbid 
condition  of  the  liver,  similar  to  wandering  kidney.  —  w. 
spider,  any  of  a  tribe  of  spiders  (  Vagnbnndw)  that  wander 
about  in  search  of  their  prey.  — w.  star,  a  planet.  Obs.— 
w.  tattler,  a  shore  bird  ( Heteractitis  i  man  its)  of  the  coast 
and  interior  of  Alaska  and  many  Pacific  islands.  It  is  sim¬ 
ilar  in  form  and  size  to  the  yellowlegs,  but  the  color  of  the 
upper  parts  is  a  uniform  slaty  gray.  —  W.  Willie,  in  Scott’s 
“  Kedgauntlet,”  a  blind  vagabond  fiddler,  named  Steen- 
son,  who  tells  a  tale  about  his  grandfather.  See  Steenson, 
Steenie. 

wan  der-OO'  (-Ob'),  n.  [Singhalese  wandura  :  cf.  Skr.  vana- 
ra  monkey.]  a  Any  of  several  species  of  langurs,  b  Erron., 
the  lion-tailed  monkey. 

wane  (wan),  v.  i.  ;  waned 
(wand) ;  wan'ing  (wan'Tng). 

[ME.ttxm/en,  AS.  icanian ,  wo- 
nian,  fr.  wan,  icon,  deficient, 
wanting  ;  akin  to  D.  wan-,  G. 
a  a /msinn, insanity, OHG.  wan, 
wana-,  lacking,  ivandn  to  les¬ 
sen,  Icel.  vanr  lacking,  Got!  . 
ivans;  cf.  Gr.  evvis  bereave  1, 

Skr.  una  wanting, inferior.  Cf. 

WANT  lack,  WANTON.]  1  To 
be  diminished  ;  to  decrease ; 

—  contrasted  with  wax,  esp. 
of  the  moon  (meaning  its 
illuminated  portion). 

Like  the  moon,  aye  wax  ye 

and  wane.  Chaucer 

2  To  decline  ;  fail;  sink. 

Land  and  trade  .  .  .  wane 
together.  Sir  J.  Child. 

wane,  v.  t.  To  decrease.  Obs. 

wane,  n.  [ME.  wane,  AS. 
wana.  See  wane,  v.] 

X.  Want;  lack.  Obs.  Wanderoob,  Male. 


wam'bling-ly,  adv.  With  warn-  I  wam'ple  (wBm'p’l ;  wAm'-v 

Ming,  or  nausea.  Ohs.  !#*..•  w — :~a.  o. 

wam'bly  (wOm'lY  ;  win/-),  a. 

Faint  ;  squeamish,  as  from  hun¬ 
ger  ;  also,  unsteady ;  shaky. 

Scot.  Sr  Dial.  Eng. 

Warn  but'ti  (wam-bfit'C),  n.  jd. 

A  Pygmy  people  of  equatorial  pret.  of  wind. 


v. 

t.  5 r  i.  To  wind;  intertwine.  Scot. 
wampum  snake  A  horn  snake, 
wan.  wane  ;  whan,  whom; 
when.  [of  wand,  a  stick. I 
wan  (wan).  Scot.  &  dial.  Eng. | 
wan(wiin).  Scot.  &  dial.  Eng. 

wan  (wan).  01)8.  or  Scot.  dial. 
Eng.  pret.  &  p.  p.  of  win. 
wan.  a.  [AS.  See  wank,  r.  i.] 
Wanting;  absent ;  deficient; 
small  ;  weak.  0'>s. 
wa'na.  iguana. 
wan'a-gan.  Var.  of  wanioan. 
wanbeleve,  also  wanbeleveness, 
n.  [See  wan-;  belief.]  Obs. 
Want  of  belief.  —  wanbelever,  n. 
wan  chan'cy  (wOn-chan'sY),  a. 
[See  wan-  ;  chance.]  Danger¬ 
ous  ;  unlucky.  Cf.  unchancy. 
Scot,  tf  Dial.  Eng. 
wand  (  wand).  Scot.  8c  dial.  Eng. 
pret.  of  wind.  [wands.  Ohs.l 
wand.  v.  t.  To  inclose  with| 
wand.  n.  [Cf.  wandc  to  turn 
aside.]  Hesitation.  Ohs. 
wand,  v.  i.  To  wander.  Ohs.  Scot. 
wan-da'li-an,  w.  A  vandal  Ohs. 
w&nde.  i*  wo.vde. 
wande,  r.  i.  [AS.  wanrhqn.)  To 
turn  aside  ;  shrink  ;  recoil.  Obs. 
wandel.  *i*  vandal. 
wandelard.  n.  [AF.J  Vagabond  ; 
thief.  Obs. 

_  wan'der.  +  wonder. 

raganset  wdmpatuck ,  a  goose.  |  wan'der, n.  [Cf.  Icel.  vandr  dif- 
Cf.  wampum.]  The  common  ficult.]  =  wandreth.  Ohs.  Scot. 
American  eider.  Local,  (J.  S.  i  wan'der-ing-ly,  adv.  of  was- 
Wampa-no'ag  (wBin'pA-nC'-  deicing. 

fig),  a .  An  Indian  of  an  impor-  ||  Wan'der-jahr'  ('van'dSr-y'dr')* 
tnnt  Algonquian  tribe  formerly  n.  ;  pi.  Wander.iahre  (-yii'rS). 
holding  the  eastern  shore  of  [<i.J  Traveling  year,  as  of  a 
Narragansett  Bay.  They  were  journeyman. 

'  exterminated  in  King  >  ||  Wan'der-lust'  (-lOfmt'),  n.  [G.] 
Strong  or  unconquerable  long¬ 
ing  for,  or  impulse  toward,  wan- 


Africa,  discovered  by  Stanley  in 
the  great  forest  along  the  Ituri. 
They  are  among  the  shortest  of 
the  Pygmies 

wame  (warn),  n.  [See  womb.] 
Ohs.  or  Scot.  Dial.  Eng.  a  The 
womb,  b  The  belly  ;  stomach, 
c  Fig.;  A  hollow  ;  room1 
warned,  a.  [Cf.  AS.  wd ,  t o4a, 
woe  (see  woe),  wdamod  angry.] 
Angry.  Ohs. 

wame'fou.wame'fu’  (wam'fOfj), 
wame'ful  (wam'fd&l  ;  -f(5f>),  n. 
A  bellyful.  Scot,  tf  Dial.  Eny. 
wam'el  (Scot.  wfirn'M,  wain'-). 
Obs.  or  Scot.  var.  of  wamble. 
wament.  +  wayment. 
wame 'tow7,  wame'towe' 

(wain'to/  ;  -ton'),  n.  [E.  dial. 
wame  belly  +  tow.  See  womb  ; 
TOM'  a  rope.]  A  horse’s  girth  or 
bellyband.  Scot.  5 r  Dicu.  Eng. 
wam'len,  wam'mel.  F  wamble. 
wam'mer-ah;w5m'5r-a).  Var. of 
VOMKRAH.  [Var.  Of  WAMBLE. I 
vam'mle(  J»a/.w5m'’l,wfim'-).| 
wamp  (womp),  n.  [Perh.  orig. 
white.  Cf.  Natick  wduijii ,  Nnr- 


n early  - - 

Philip’s  War,  and  have  been  ex¬ 
tinct  since  the  lSth  century, 
wampe.  +  vamp. 
wamp'i8h  (wfim'p'fsh),  v.  i.  lo 
fluctuate;  to  swing.  — t  fo 
brandish ;  flourish.  Both  Obs 
Scot. 


dering  or  traveling, 
wan'der-ment,  w.  Act  of  wan- 
dering.  or  roaming.  Rare. 
wand  flower  (w5nd).  Any  iri- 
daceous  plant  or  flower  o‘f  the 


genus  Spar  axis  (which  see). 

W  A  H.  Abhr.  =  W  II. 
wan'dle  (wan'd’l  ;  -T),  a.  [Cf. 
wand  a  rod.]  Supple  ;  lithe  ; 
agile.  Scot.  !c  Dial.  Eny. 

W.  &  M.  Abhr.  William  and 
Mary  (King  and  Queen), 
wan  doo'  (w5n/doo'),  n.  [Na¬ 
tive  name.]  The  white  gum 
tree  ( Eucalyptus  redunca)  of 
western  Australia.  It  yields  a 
hard,  tough,  durable  wood. 

Wan  do-ro'bo  (wan'dr.-ro'bo), 
v. ;  j>l.  -bos  (-bSz).  One  of  a 
dwarfish  wild  people  of  Masai- 
land,  British  East  Africa,  prob¬ 
ably  related  to  the  Pygmies, 
wandought.  a.  [C*L  w  a  n-  ; 
doughty.)  Feeble;  inactive; 
contemptible.  —  n.  A  silly, 
puny,  or  worthless  creature. 

Both  Ohs.  Sent. 
wandrecht.  WANDRETH. 
wandren  wander. 
wandreth.  n.  [From  Scand. :cf. 
Icel.  randne&i.]  Distress;  trou¬ 
ble  ;  misery  ;  peril.  Ohs. 
wandrien.  +  wander. 
wand'some-ly.  adv.  [Cf.  Icel. 
vandr  difficult  ;  E.  -some  ;  -LY.J 
Sorrowfully.  Ohs. 
wand'y  (wBn'dt),  a.  Like  a 
wand  ;  flexible  ;  agile  ;  slim  ; 
tall.  Dial.  E»y. 
wane.  fain  ;  gain. remedy  ; 
vain;  wain;  WAN;  ween  ; 
wknk,  weening;  when  :  win  ; 
won,  abode  ;  woke,  plenty  ; 
wone,  wail,  misery, 
wane.  a.  [AS  wan ,  or  wana.] 
Wanting  ;  deficient.  Ohs. 
wane,  v.  t.  To  cause  to  wane  : 
lessen  ;  take  away.  Ohs. 
wanearthly.  a.  [See wan-.]  Pre¬ 
ternatural.  Ohs.  Scot,  [clornl.  [ 
wane  cloud.  A  cirro-stratus  I 
wanehope  +  wanhoue. 
wanen.  +  whenne,  whence, 
wanescot.  f  wainscot. 
wanewerd  +  w  anwkird. 
wanewyt.  +  wanwit. 
wane'y  (wan'T).  Var.  of  WANT. 


wang  (wfing),  n.  [ME.  wanr/e, 

AS.  wan  ye,  i  conge,  cheek,  jaw  ; 
akin  to  I),  wang,  OS.  8c  OHG. 
wanga ,  G.  wangc.]  a  A  cheek. 
Ohs.  b  A  jaw.  jawbone,  or  cheek 
hone.  Ohs.  c  A  molar  tooth.  Ohs. 
or  Dial.  Eng.  [meadow.] 

wang  (wang).  Var.  of  wong,  a! 
wang.  Dial.  Eng.  var.  of 
whang,  hang.  [of  v anglo. I 
wan'ga-la  (wfip'gd-ld).  Var. 
wan'gan  (wdn'gtfn),  wan'gin 
(-gin),  wan'gun  (-gwn).  Vars. 
of  wanigan. 

wangelist.  wangell  Obs.  aphet- 
ic  for  evangelist,  evangel. 
wang'er,  n.  [AS.  wavgere.  See 
wang  the  jaw.]  A  pillow,  esp. 
for  the  cheek.  Ohs. 
wang-hee'  (wfing-he'),  v. 
[Chin,  hwang  a  sort  of  bamboo.] 
One  of  several  Chinese  bamboos 
of  the  genus  Phylfostachys.  The 
slender  stems  are  much  used  for 
walking  sticks. 

wan'gle  ( wan'g’l ;  -’1).  r.  /.  [Cf. 
wankly.]  To  totter:  to  dangle. 
Scot,  tf  Dial.  Ena  [erang.  | 
wang'o  (wfing'5),  n.  A  boom-1 
wangrace,  n.  D/vi/i-  +  grace..) 
Wickedness  Ols. 
wj.ng'tooth/  (dial.  wfing'- 
tooth/),  n.  [AS.  wangtbft-]  A 
molar.  Ohs.  or  Dial.  Ena. 
wan'hap  (wan'hfip  ;  w8n'-),n. 
(wan- -f  hap.]  Misfortune;  mis¬ 
hap.  Scot. 

wan'hope'  (wfin'hOp'),  n.  [AS. 
lean,  non,  deficient,  wanting  4- 
hopa  hope  :  cf.  D.  wan  hoop.  See 
wank,  v.;  mope.]  Want  of  hope; 
despair  ;  also,  faint  or  delusive 
hope;  delusion.  Obs.  —  v.i.  To 
despair.  Ohs.  [inglv.  Ohs.  \ 
wan 'hope  fully,  adv.  Despair-! 
wan'hope  ly,o.  Desperate.  Ohs. 
wan'horn  (wOn'hdrn7), 
[Corruption  fr.  Siamese  wan- 
how.]  =  oalangal  a. 
waniand.  n.  [ME.,  prop.  p.  pr.  of 
I  women  to  wane.]  The  waning 
I  moon,  regarded  as  unlucky.  Obs. 


2.  Decrease  ;  decline  ;  failure  ;  diminution  ;  declension. 

Though  the  year  be  on  the  wane.  KeLlc. 

3.  The  apparent  decrease  of  the  illuminated  part  of  the 
moon  from  full  to  new. 

4-  The  natural  curvature  of  a  log  or  of  the  edge  of  a  board 
sawed  from  a  log ;  the  beveled  edge  of  a  board  or  plauk 
as  sawed  lrom  an  unsquared  log. 

want  (wdnt ;  w5nt ;  277),  n.  [Orig.  an  adj.,  fr.  Scand. ;  cf. 
Icel.  t* ant,  neuter  of  vanr  lacking,  deficient.  See  wane,  v. 
t.]  1.  State  or  fact  of  not  having;  state  or  fact  of  being 

without  anything ;  absence  or  scarcity  of  what  is  needed 
or  desired  ;  lack  ;  dearth  ;  as,  want  of  power,  food. 

From  having  wishes  in  consequence  of  our  wants,  we  often 
feel  wants  in  consequence  of  our  wishes.  Rambler. 

2  Specif.,  absence  or  lack  of  necessaries;  destitution; 
poverty  ;  penury  ;  indigence  ;  as,  to  be  in  want. 

3.  That  which  is  needed  or  desired  ;  a  thing  of  which  the 
loss  is  felt  or  that  is  indispensable  ;  what  is  not  possessed, 
and  is  necessary  for  use  or  pleasure  ;  a  necessity. 

Habitual  superfluities  become  actual  wants.  Paley. 

4.  A  vacant  space  or  place  ;  a  gap.  Obs. 

5-  Coni  Mining.  A  barren  interval  in  a  coal  seam,  not  at¬ 
tended  by  a  dislocation  of  the  strata.  Eng. 

6.  A  time  of  want.  Obs. 

7-  A  defect  in  intelligence.  Scot,  d’  Dial.  Eng. 

Syn.  —  See  lack,  poverty. 

want,  v.  t. ;  want'ed  ;  want'ing.  1  To  be  without;  to 
be  destitute  of,  or  deficient  in ;  not  to  have  ;  to  lack  ;  as, 
to  want  knowledge  ;  to  want  food. 

The  unhappy  never  want  enemies.  Richardson. 
2  To  dispense  with  ;  to  do  without.  Now  Chiefly  Dint. 

3.  To  have  occasion  for,  as  useful,  proper,  or  requisite ; 
to  require  ;  need  ;  as,  in  winter  we  want  a  fire. 

4  To  feel  need  of ;  to  wish  or  long  for  ;  to  desire  ;  crave. 
“  What  wants  my  son  ?  ”  Addison. 

Syn.  —  See  desire. 

want,  v.  i.  [ME.  wanten  ;  cf.  Icel.  vanta  to  be  wanting. 
See  want  a  lack.]  1.  To  be  absent,  deficient,  or  lacking ; 
to  fail,  or  fall  or  come  short ;  to  lack  ;  —  often  used  imper¬ 
sonally  with  of;  as,  it  wants  ten  minutes  of  four. 

2.  To  be  in  a  state  of  destitution  ;  to  be  needy  ;  to  lack. 
You  have  a  gift,  sir  (thank  your  education), 

Will  never  let  you  want.  B.  Jim  son. 

want'age  (wfln'taj;  won'-),  n.  That  which  is  wanting; 
amount  lacking ;  deficiency. 

want'er  (-ter),  n.  1.  One  who  wants  or  is  in  need. 

2.  A  man  wanting  a  wife,  or  a  w  oman  w  anting  a  husband  ; 
an  unmarried  person.  Scot.  &  Dial.  Eng. 
want'ing,  a.  1.  Absent ;  lacking  ;  missing  ;  deficient ;  as, 
one  of  the  oars  is  wanting  ;  not  wanting  in  zeal. 

2  Destitute  ;  needy.  Obs.  Dryden. 

wan'ton  (wbn'twn),  a.  [ME.  wantoun ,  contr.  fr.  wanlowen  ; 


wan-  wanting  (see  wane,  v.  i.),  hence  expressing  negation 
-j-  iowen,  p.  p.,  AS.  togen ,  p.  p.  of  teon  to  draw,  to  edu¬ 
cate,  bring  up ;  lienee,  properly,  ill-bred.  See  tug,  tow 
to  draw'  through  water.]  1.  Undisciplined  ;  unrestrained  ; 
hence,  loose  ;  free  ;  w  ild  ;  luxuriant ;  roving  ;  playful ; 
sportive.  “In  woods  and  wanton  wilderness.”  Spenser. 

How  does  your  tongue  grow  wanton  in  her  praise  !  Addison. 
2  Wandering  from  moral  rectitude  ;  perverse  ;  dissolute. 
“  Men  grown  w  anton  by  prosperity.”  Roscommon. 

3.  Specif. :  Deviating  from  the  rules  of  chastity  ;  lewd  ; 
lustful ;  lascivious  ;  libidinous  :  lecherous. 

Not  with  wanton  looking  of  folly.  Chaucer 

4.  Reckless  ;  heedless  ;  malicious  ;  as,  wanton  mischief. 
Syn.  —  See  gratuitous. 

wan'ton,  n.  1.  One  brought  up  without  restraint ;  an  un¬ 
disciplined  person  ;  a  pampered  pet ;  a  frolicsome  trifler  ;  — 
used  rarely  as  a  term  of  endearment. 

I  am  afeard  you  make  a  wanton  of  me.  Shak. 

2.  A  lewd  person  ;  a  lascivious  man  or  woman. 

Not  to  knit  my  soul  to  an  approved  wanton.  Shak. 

wan'ton,  v.  i. ;  wan'toned  (-tftnd) ;  wan'ton-ing.  1.  To 
rove,  ramble,  or  frolic  without  rule  or  restraint ;  to  revel. 

Nature  here  wantoned  as  in  her  prime.  Milton. 

2.  To  sport  in  lewdness  ;  to  play  the  wanton, 
wan'ton,  v.  t.  1.  To  make  w  anton.  Obs. 

2  To  pass  or  waste  wantonly. 

3.  To  express  wantonly,  or  lightly.  Rare. 

Whose  warbling  tunes  might  wanton  out  my  woes.  Th.Brahine. 


wanie.  +  wane,  r. 

wan'l-gan  (wfin'T-g^n),  or 
wan'gan  (wBn'grfn).  [Ameri¬ 
can  Indian.]  Logging.  A  kind 
of  house  boat  for  sleeping,  eat¬ 
ing,  storage,  etc.  U.  S. 
wan'ion  ( wOn'ytZn ),  n.  [Prob. 
for  waniand.]  A  plague:  a  ven¬ 
geance  ;— vaguely  imprecatory 
in  phr.  with  a  wan  ion.  Ohs. 
wanite.  +  vanity. 
wank.  Ohs.  pret.  of  wink. 
wan'ka-pln  ( w5i)'kd-pln),  n 
[Perh.  corrupted  fr.  Illinois  in i- 
coupena ,  Oiibwa  makopm ,  the 
American  lotus.]  The  water 
chinkapin. 

wan'kle  (wfip'k’l  ;  wap'-),  a. 
[AS.  lean  col.]  Ohs.  or  Scot,  if 
J)iaf.  Eng.  1.  Unsteady  ;  un¬ 
stable  :  niso.  tickle  ;  irresolute. 

2.  Sickly  ;  feeble, 
wank'ly  (wfiijk'll  ;  wink'-),  a. 
Weak  ;  feeble.  Dial.  Eng. 
wanlas.  n.  [Cf.  windlass  a 
roundabout  course,  and  AF.  | 
wanelace ,  wcnelaz,  trickery,  de¬ 
ception.]  A  winding  in  the 
chase;  a  shift;  a  circuitous 
course.  Cf.  windlass.  Ohs. 
wanlasour,  n.  One  who  drives 
game.  Ohs.  CnLE  Scot .  1 
wan'le  (wan'*l)  Var.  of  wan-| 
w  a  n '  1  e  s  s  ( Sco  f.wdn'lPstwHn'-L 
a.  [Cf.  Icel.  ran  hope  (akin  to  E. 
ween,  v.),  and  E.  -less.]  Poor; 
miserable;  hopeless. Ohs. or  Scot. 
wan'ly,  adv.  of  wan. 
wanmol,  a.  [Cf.  w  an-,  and  Icel. 
null  speech.]  Ineloquent.  Ohs. 
wan'nanishe'  (wsUnd/nesh'). 
Var.  of  ouananichk. 
wanne.  -f  wane,  when. 
wanne.  won,  pret.  [-ness.J 
wan'neBS  (w5n'n?s),  ti.  Seel 
wannion.  *]•  wanion.  [-ish. 
wan'nish  (wbn'Tsh),  a.  Seel 
wan'ny  (wdn'T ;  wfin'Y),  a. 
[Cf.  AS.  wmmiht  livid.]  Wan  ; 
pale.  Ohs.  or  Scot,  jf  Dial.  Eng. 
wan-reBt'  ( wun-rrst'  ;  wtfn-),  n. 
[lean-  +  rest. J  Unrest;  disqui¬ 


etude.  Scot.  [Restless.  Nco/.| 
wan  rest' ful  (-fdfcl  ;  -1(56),  o.| 
wanrufe.  n.  [iran-4-  rufe.]  Dis¬ 
quietude.  Ohs.  Scot. 
wan-rul'y  (wan-rool'Y),  adv. 
[  wan  -f  rulff.)  Unruly.  Scot. 
wanse,  v.  i.  [AS.  wansian  to 
diminish.]  To  wane  ;  decrease; 
pine  away.  Ohs. 
wonshape.n.rCf. wax-;  shape.] 
Deformity.  Obs.  [Ohs.  Scot.l 
wan-shap'en,  a.  Deformed.! 
wansith,  n.  [AS.  wans!  ft  unhap¬ 
py  undertaking.]  Misery.  Ohs. 
wan'some  (wOn'sMm),  «.  [Cf. 
wandsomely.]  Unhappv;  mis¬ 
erable.  Obs. 

wansonsy,  a.  [wan-  4-  sonsy.) 
Mischievous  Obs.  Scot. 
wan'speed',  n.  [AS.  wansped 
poverty.]  Ill  fortune  Obs.  — 

wan'epeed  y.  a.  Obs.  IAVof.| 

wansucked.a.  Ill-nurtured.  Ohs  | 
want.  ^  vaunt. 
want  (wBnt),  n.  [AS.  wand  a 
mole  :  cf.  G.  dial,  wond,  wonne , 
Norw.  rond,  Sw.  dial,  hrann. ] 
A  mole.  Ohs.  or  Dial .  Eng. 
want.  a.  Missing  ;  lacking.  Ohs. 
wa’n’t  (wdnt ;  w&nt).  lllit.  for 
was  not. 

wantage,  j*  vantage. 
wantage  rod.  Gauging.  A  gradu¬ 
ated  rod  used  by  gaugers  to  de¬ 
termine  the  wantage  in  the  con¬ 
tents  of  a  cask,  etc.  [son.  Obs.  | 
want'gTaceVn  A  graceless  per-l 
want'nill  (wCnt'hYl'L  n.  A 
molehill.  Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 
wan-thrift',  n.  tJnthriftiness. 
Ohs.  [thriven.  .Scof.| 

wan'thriv'en,  a.  Stunted  ;  ill  I 
want'less,  a.  Having  no  want ; 
abundant ;  fruitful.  Rare. 
Wantlev,  Dragon  of.  See  Drao- 
on  of  Wantley.  [  Ohs.  J 

wan'ton  head  ,n.  Wantonness. | 
w?n'ton-ing,  n.  A  wanton.  Ohs. 
wan'ton-ize  (-Tz),  r.  i.  To  play 
or  act  wantonly  ;  to  frolic.  Obs. 
WAn'ton-ly,  adv.  of  wanton. 


ale,  senate,  care,  iim,  dccount,  arm,  ask,  sofa  ;  eve,  Svent,  end,  recent,  maker;  Ice,  Ill;  old,  obey,  orb,  5dd,  sftft,  connect ; 

U  Foreign  Word.  +  Obsolete  Variant  of.  -f  combined  with.  —  equals. 


use,  unite,  urn,  up,  circus,  menu ; 
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toan'y,  wane'y  (wan'T),  a.  [From  wane,  n.]  1.  Waning 
or  diminished  in  some  parts  ;  not  of  uniform  size  through¬ 
out  ;  6aid  esp.  of  sawed  boards  or  timber  when  tapering 
or  uneven,  from  being  cut  too  near  the  outside  of  the  log. 

2.  Partly  unsound  ;  —  said  of  timber.  Dial.  Eng. 
Wap'en  take  (wSp'en-tak  ;  w5p'- ;  277),  n.  [AS.  wwpen- 
getsec,  wmpentac ,  fr.  Scand. ;  cf.  Icel.  vdpnatak ,  lit.,  a 
.  weapon  taking  or  weapon  touching,  hence  an  expression  of 
assent  (“si  displicuit  seutentia  fremitu  aspernantur ;  sin 
placuit  frameas  concutiunt.”  Tacitus ,  “  Germania,”  xi.). 
See  weapon  ;  take.  This  name  had  its  origin  in  a  custom 
of  touching  lances  or  spears  when  the  liundreder,  or  chief, 
entered  on  his  oifice.]  In  Yorkshire,  Lincolnshire,  Der¬ 
byshire,  Leicestershire,  Rutlandshire,  and  Nottingham¬ 
shire,  a  division  corresponding  to  the  hundred  and  ward 
of  other  English  counties.  Ohs.  or  I  list. 
wap'ln-schaw  (wap'In-sh6),  n.  [Scot.  See  weapon; 
show.]  An  exhibition  of  arms,  according  to  the  rank  of 
the  individual,  formerly  made  at  certain  seasons  in  each 
district ;  an  armed  display.  Scot. 

wap'i-ti  (w5p'I-tT ;  wXp'-),  n.  [Cree  icapitew  brown-col¬ 
ored,  pale,  whit¬ 
ish. ]The  American 
stag  or  elk  {Cer- 
vus  canadensis)^  al¬ 
lied  and  similar  to 
the  European  red 
deer,  but  consid- 
erably  larger. 

The  antlers  have 
a  long,  heavy,  sub- 
cylindrical  beam 
with  brow,  bez, 
trez,  surroyal,  and 
simply  forked  ter¬ 
minal  tines,  but  no 
palinations  or  cup¬ 
like  crown.  The 
body  is  light  red¬ 
dish  buff,  becom¬ 
ing  dark  brown  on 
the  head  and  limbs 
and  blackish  on 
the  belly.  The  short  tail  and  large  rump  patch  are  buffy 
white.  Though  formerly  distributed  over  most  of  the 
United  States,  it  is  now  rare  except  in  reservations.  Sev¬ 
eral  varieties  or  subspecies  have  been  distinguished,  as  C. 
merriami ,  C.  nannodes ,  and  C.  roosevelti. 
wapp  (wfip),  n.  [Cf.  ME.  wappen  to  wrap.]  Naut.  a  A 
fair-leader,  b  A  lanyard  used  for  setting  taut  the 
shrouds.  Rare. 

war  (w8r),  n.  [ME.  &  (late)  AS.  werre ,  fr.  OF.  werre , 
var.  of  OF.  &  F.  guerre,  of  Teutonic  orig. ;  cf.  OHG.  wer- 
ra  scandal,  quarrel,  sedition,  werrun  to  confound,  mix,  D. 
warren ,  G.  wirren ,  verwirreJi,  to  embroil,  confound,  dis¬ 
turb  ;  cf.  LL.  verrere  to  sweep,  drag  away,  Gr.  eppeu/  to 
come  to  harm,  perish,  disappear;  perh.  akin  to  E.  worse. 
Cf.  guerrilla,  warrior.]  1.  The  state  or  fact  of  exerting 
violence  or  force  against  another,  now  only  against  a  state 
or  other  politically  organized  body  ;  esp.,  a  contest  by 
force  between  two  or  more  nations  or  states,  carried  on 
for  any  purpose  ;  armed  conflict  of  sovereign  powers  ;  de¬ 
clared  and  open  hostilities.  As  commonly  classified  war 
between  nations,  or  states,  is  a  public,  or  international,  war, 
and  this  is  called  a  perfect  war  when  between  whole  states, 
and  Imperfect  war  wnen  limited  as  to  places,  persons,  and 
things.  When  begun  by  a  formal  declaration  it  is  a  sol¬ 
emn  war.  When  between  a  state  and  a  part  of  it  in  rebel¬ 
lion  it  is  a  civil  war.  The  United  States  Constitution  (Art. 
I.,  $  8,  cl.  11)  provides  that  Congress  shall  have  power  “  to 
declare  war,  to  grant  letters  of  marque  and  reprisal,  and 
make  rules  concerning  captures  on  land  and  water.” 

War  is  said  to  be  that  state  in  which  a  nation  prosecutes  its 
right  by  force  (the  Prize  Cases,  2  Black.  635,  673).  Cooley. 

Every  contention  by  force  between  two  nations  in  external 
matters,  under  the  authority  of  their  respective  governments,  is 
not  only  tear,  but  public  war.  4  U.  5.  ( Dali.)  37, 42. 

2.  A  state  of  opposition  or  contest ;  an  act  of  opposition  ; 

an  inimical  contest,  act,  or  action ;  hostility  ;  strife  ;  con¬ 
tention.  “  Raised  impious  war  in  heaven.”  Milton. 

The  words  of  his  mouth  were  smoother  than  butter,  but  war 
was  in  his  heart.  Ps  lv.  21. 

3.  The  profession  of  arms  or  art  of  war ;  as,  a  man  of  war. 

4.  Forces;  army;  also,  instruments  of  war.  Poetic. 

War  of  Jen'kins’s  Ear  (jgii'kln-zTz),  a  war  between  England 
and  Spain  in  1739.  precipitated  by  the  cutting  off  of  the 
ear  of  Robert  Jenkins,  master  mariner,  by  a  Spanish  cap¬ 
tain.  —  W.  of  Liberation,  the  war  (1813-14)  carried  on  by  Ger¬ 
many  and  allies  to  free  herself  and  Europe  from  the  rule 
of  Napoleon  I.  — Wars  of  the  Roses,  Eng.  Hist.,  wars  (1455- 
85)  between  the  Houses  of  York  and  Lancaster,  the  white 
rose  being  the  badge  of  the  House  of  York,  and  the  red 
rose  of  the  House  of  Lancaster.  —  war  to  the  knife,  mortal 
combat ;  a  conflict  carried  to  the  last  extremity. 

war  (w8r),  v.  i.  ;  warred  (w6rd) ;  war'ring.  1.  To  make 
or  wage  war  ;  to  carry  on  hostilities. 

Why  should  I  war  without  the  walls  of  Troy  ?  Shak. 
2  To  contend;  to  strive  violently;  to  fight.  “Lusts 
which  war  against  the  soul.”  1  Pei.  ii.  11. 

war  (w6r),  v.  t.  1.  To  make  war  upon  ;  to  fight.  Rare. 

To  war  the  Scot,  and  borders  to  defend.  Daniel . 

2.  To  carry  on,  as  a  contest ;  towage.  Rare. 

That  thou  .  .  .  mightest  war  a  good  warfare.  1  Tim,  i.  18. 


war'a- tali'  (wbr'd-taO,  n 
proteaceous  plant  o  f 
the  genus  Telopta ,  esp. 
T.  speciosissima  or  T. 
oreudes ,  the  latter 
oiten  distinguished  as 
Gippsland  wara- 
lah.  They  bear 
heads  of  hand¬ 
some  crimson 
flowers, 
war'ble 
(wGr'b  1), 

t\/.;WAR'- 
B  L  E  D 

(-b  ’Id); 
war'- 
B  L  I  N  G 
(-b  II  n  g). 

[ME.im. 
belen,  OF. 
werbler  to 


[Native  name.]  Any  Australian 


Waratah  ( Tefopea  speciosissima). 


sing,  play  on  a  musical  instrument,  of  Teutonic  origin  ;  cf. 
G.  wirbeln  to  turn,  to  warble,  D.  wervelen,  akin  to  E.  whirl. 
See  whirl.]  1.  To  sing  or  utter  in  a  trilling,  quavering,  or 
vibratory  manner  ;  to  modulate  with  turns  or  variations  ; 
to  trill ;  as,  certain  birds  warble  their  songs. 

2.  To  utter  musically  ;  to  modulate  ;  carol. 

Warbling  sweet  the  nuptial  lay.  Trumbull 

3  To  cause  to  quaver  or  vibrate.  “  And  touch  the  war¬ 
bled  string.”  Milton. 

war'ble,  v.  i.  1.  To  sing  in  a  trilling  manner,  or  with 
many  turns  and  variations,  as  some  birds.  Milton. 

2.  To  be  quavered  or  modulated  ;  to  sound  in  a  tremulous, 
quavering,  or  softly  melodious  maimer  ;  to  quaver. 

Such  strains  ne’er  warble  in  the  linnet’s  throat.  Gay. 

3.  To  yodel.  U.  S. 

4.  To  shake  ;  quaver  ;  wabble.  Ohs. 

war'ble,  n.  Act  of  warbling  ;  a  quavering  modulation  of 
the  voice  ;  a  musical  trill ;  a  song  ;  a  carol ;  any  melodi¬ 
ous  succession  of  low  and  pleasing  sounds. 

war'ble,  n.  [Orig.  uncert.  Cf.  wormil.]  1.  Far.  a  A 
small  hard  tumor  on  the  back  of  a  horse,  due  to  the  heat 
or  pressure  of  the  saddle,  b  A  small  tumor  caused  by  the 
maggot  of  the  warble  fly  in  the  backs  of  horses,  cattle,  etc. 

2.  The  maggot  of  the  warble  fly  ;  a  wormil. 

warble  fly.  Any  of  several  dipterous  flies  of  the  family 
(Estridie  whose  larvae 
live  under  the  skin 
of  cattle  and  other 
mammals.  The  ox 
warblo  flies  (Hypoder- 
ni a  lineata  and  H.  bo- 
vis)  are  the  most  im¬ 
portant  species.  The 
adult  lays  its  eggs  on 
the  feet  and  legs  of 
cattle,  whence  they 
are  licked  off  and 
hatch  in  the  mouth  or 

esophagus.  The  larvaB  .  ,  I4  ,,  ,  .  W1 

then  burrow  through  "  arble  F1J-  Ad«lt  flnd  Larva,  slightly 
the  tissues  to  the  skin  enlarged, 

and  beneath  it  to  the  back  of  the  animal,  where  they  live 
until  ready  to  pupate.  They  cause  large  painful  swellings, 
known  as  warbles,  which  are  not  dangerous,  but  interfere 
with  the  animal's  nutrition  and 
injure  the  hide  for  use  as  leather. 

war'blcr  (wSr'bler), 

7i.  1.  One  that  war¬ 

bles  ;  a  singer;  song¬ 
ster;  —  applied  chiefly 
to  birds. 

2-  Any  of  numerous  small 
Old  World  singing  birds  of 
the  family  Sylviidie,  many, 
of  which  are  noted  song¬ 
sters.  The  blue  throat, 
whitethroat,  blackcap  (in  senses 
a  &  e),  reed  warbler,  and  6edge 
warbler  (see  these  terms)  are 
well-known  species.  They  are 
allied  to  the  thrushes  more 
closely  than  to  the  A  mer- 
ican  warblers,  being  rep¬ 
resented  in  the  United 
States  only  by  the  king¬ 
lets  and  gnat  catchers. 

3.  Any  of  about  a  hundred  species 
(collectively  called  wood  warblers) 
of  mostly  very  small  and  bright- 
colored  American  singing  birds 
constituting  the  family  Mniotil- 
tidae.  They  are  insectivorous, 
highly  migratory,  and  chiefly  ar¬ 
boreal  ;  their  son^  is  generally 
weak  and  unmusical,  but  very 
characteristic  for  each  species. 

Their  common  names  are  mostly 
descriptive  of  color,  as:  black-and- 
white  warbler  ( Mniotilta  raria). 


Warblers,  3.  A  Hooded 
Warbler  (  Wilsonia  citri- 
na ).  Ii  Worm-eating  War¬ 
bler  ( Ilelmitheros  ver- 
mimrus).  ('  Cape  May 
Warbler  ( Dentlroica  tl- 
grina).  All  Male. 


blackpoll  warbler  ( Dendroica  striata),  black-throated  blue  w. 

(D.  c;r  rulescens),  cheBtnut-sided  w.  ( D .  pennsylvanicu),  redpoll 
w.  (Z>.  palmarunt ),  yellow  w.  (D.  zestiva),  golden- winded  w.  (net- 
niinthophi/a  chrysupieru),  orange-crowned  w.  {H.  cdutu),  and 
hooded  w.  (  Wi.  sonia  citrina).  See  also  chat,  water  thrush 

а,  yellowthroat,  redstart,  2. 

4.  a  In  Australasia,  any  of  numerous  small  birds,  esp.  of 
the  genus  Malurus  and  family  Sylviidae,  and  of  the  genus 
G  try  gone  and  family  Muscicapiche,  b  In  New  Zealand,  a 
bird  of  the  genus  Pseudogerygone,  as  P.  igata. 

5.  In  bagpipe  music,  a  group  of  ornamental  notes  intro¬ 
duced  as  a  rapid  flourish  between  any  two  successive  notes. 

First-rate  piperB  succeed  in  introducing  a  **  warbler  ”  of  eleven 
notes  between  the  last  up  beat  and  the  first  down  beat  of  a  bar. 
Warblers  of  seven  notes  are  common,  and  of  five  usual.  Grove. 
war  cry.  A  cry  used  by  a  body  of  fighters  in  war  to  en¬ 
courage  each  other,  to  disconcert  or  terrify  the  enemy, 
etc. ;  a  battle  cry  ;  as,  the  Indian  war  cry. 
ward  (w6rd),  v.  t. ;  ward'ed  ;  ward'ing.  [ME.  wardien , 
AS.  weardian  to  keep,  protect ;  akin  to  OS.  wardbii  to 
watch,  take  care,  OFries.  uardia,  OHG.  war  ten,  G.  war- 
ten  to  wait,  wait  on,  attend  to,  Icel.  var 8 a  to  guarantee, 
defend,  Sw.  v&rda  to  guard,  to  watch  ;  cf.  OF.  warder,  F. 
gurder ,  of  G.  origin.  See  ward  a  warder,  keeper;  cf.  ward 
a  guarding,  award,  guard,  v.,  reward,  warden.]  1.  To 
keep  in  safety  ;  to  watch  ;  guard  ;  defend  ;  protect ;  as,  to 
ward  one  from  peril ;  to  tcaid  the  gates.  Shak. 

2.  To  act  as  guardian  to  ;  to  rule  ;  govern.  Ohs. 

3.  In  the  imperative,  cause  to  take  care  ;  beware;  in  the 
indicative,  to  warn  ;  counsel.  Ohs. 

1  warde  ye  bide  at  hame.  Percy's  Religucs. 

4.  To  place  or  keep  under  care  or  watch,  as  in  prison. 

5.  To  fend  off  ;  to  repel  ;  to  turn  aside,  as  something  dan¬ 
gerous  that  approaches  ;  — often  followed  by  off. 

Now  wards  a  fellinv  blow,  now  strikes  again.  Daniel. 
The  pointed  javelin  warded  ofT  his  rage.  Addison. 
ward,  v.  i.  Obs.  or  R.  1.  To  keep  guard  ;  watch. 

2.  To  act  on  the  defensive  with  a  weapon.  Sir  P.  Sidney. 
ward  (wbrd),  n.  [AS.  weard,  masc.,  a  warder,  watch¬ 
man;  akin  to  OS.  ward,  OHG.  wait  (in  comp.),  G.  wart , 
Icel.  eor&r,  Goth,  -wards  in  dadrawards a  doorkeeper,  and 
E.  ward  a  guarding,  u-ard ,  v.,  and  wain/.  See  ward,  v.  t., 
ware,  a.,  wary.]  One  who  guards;  a  warder;  guard; 
keeper ;  warden  ;  defender  ;  protector.  Obs.  or  R. 
ward,  7i.  [AS.  weard,  fern.,  a  guarding,  watch,  body  of 
men  keeping  watch,  akin  to  G.  warte  a  watching,  OHG. 
warta,  and  to  AS.  weard,  masc.,  a  warden,  watchman, 
guardian,  weardian  to  guard;  cf.  OF.  warde  a  guardian, 
var.  of  guarde,  garde,  F.  garde,  fr.  G.  See  ward  one  w  ho 
guards,  ward  to  guard  ;  cf.  guard  protection.]  1.  Act 
of  guarding  ;  watch  ;  guard  ;  keeping  ;  protection  ;  care  ; 
guardianship;  formerly,  esp.,  guarding  in  the  daytime. 
(See  3d  watch,  n.,  2,  &  watch  and  xcard,  under  watch.) 
Specif.,  Early  Eng.  Feud.  Law ,  castle-guard. 

Still,  when  she  slept,  he  kept  both  v.  atch  and  ward.  Spenser. 

2.  A  body  of  guarding  or  defending  persons,  as  soldiers; 

a  garrison  ;  the  watch.  Obs.  Spenser. 

3.  Means  of  guarding  ;  defense;  protection. 

For  want  of  other  ward , 

He  lifted  up  his  hand,  his  front  to  guard.  Di'yden. 

4.  A  guarding  or  defensive  position,  post,  or  station,  as  a 

walchtower  of  a  castle.  Obs.  Sir  Fc7’umbras. 

Ward  over  against  ward.  JS'eh.  xii.  24. 

5.  A  guarding  or  defensive  motion  or  position,  in  fencing, 

etc.  ;  guard.  “  Thou  knowest  my  old  ward  ;  here  I  lay, 
and  thus  I  bore  my  point.”  Shak. 

б.  State  of  being  under  guard  or  guardianship ;  confine¬ 
ment  under  guard  ;  also,  place  of  such  confinement ;  jail ; 
prison;  custody;  specif.,  condition  or  status  of  a  minor 
or  other  person  under  protection  of  a  court,  esp.  when  a 
guardian  is  appointed.  See  def.  8. 

And  he  put  them  in  tcard  in  the  house  of  the  captain  of  the 
guard.  Gen.  xl.  3. 

7.  Specif.  :  Eng.  feudal  Law.  Wardship. 

8-  A  person  who  is  under  guard  or  protection ;  specif.  :  a 
Feudal  Law.  (1)  A  minor  who  is  subject  to  wardship  (w  hich 
see).  (2)  Short  for  wardholding.  Obs.  b  A  person  who, 
by  reason  of  minority,  lunacy,  or  other  incapacity,  is  under 
the  protection  of  a  court,  either  directly  or  through  a 
guardian  appointed  by  the  court ;  —  often  called  ward  of 
court,  or,  w  here  under  the  protection  of  the  chancery  court, 
as  in  England  and  in  various  States  of  the  United  States, 
ward  in  chancery. 

9.  A  division,  perhaps  regarded  as  under  some  special 
leadership  ;  specif.  :  a  A  division  of  an  army  ;  a  battalion. 
Obs.  b  In  some  counties,  a  division  answering  to  the 
hundred  and  wapentake  of  other  counties.  Scot.,  or  Obs. 
or  Hist.,  Eng.  c  A  division,  district,  or  quarter  of  a  town 
or  city,  esp.  the  latter,  for  representative,  executive,  or 
magisterial  purposes.  Wards  are  often  merely  or  chiefly 
the  divisions  of  a  city  for  election  purposes,  and  as  such  are 
in  the  larger  cities  subdivided  into  precincts,  d  A  division 
or  separate  apartment  of  a  hospital;  as,  a  fever  wa7'd. 

10.  [In  this  6ense  fr.  OF.  warde.]  LocksTJiithing.  A  pro¬ 
jecting  ridge  of  metal  in  a  lock  casing  or  keyhole,  or  any 
of  several,  permitting  only  the  insertion  of  keys  with  cor¬ 
responding  notches  ;  also,  a  corresponding  notch  in  a  key. 
ward  (-werd  ;  formerly  -erd,  now  vulgar,  dial.,  or,  as  in 
eastward ,  windward ,  etc.,  naut.),  -wards  (-werdz).  [AS. 
-weard,  -weardes ;  akin  to  OS.  &  OFries.  -ward,  OHG. 


wan'ton-ness,  n.  Sce-NEs^. 
wantoun.  *1*  wanton.  [tcre.I 
wantour.  +  vacnter,  ven-J 
wantowen.  *i*  wanton. 
wantroke,  v.  i.  [ wan -  4-  ME. 
troken ,  trukien,  to  fail,  AS.  tru- 
cian.  1  To  lack;  to  want.  Obs. 
wantroth,  n.  (See  wan-  ; 
troth.  J  Incredulity.  Obs. 
wantrust,  n.  [wan-  +  trust.] 
Distrust.  Obs. 

want'some,  a.  [want  +  1st 
-some.]  Poor.  Obs.  [fool. 
want'wit/,M.  One  wanting  wit;  I 
want'y,  ».  [Dim.  of  want  a 
mole-l  =  want,  a  mole.  Obs. 
wan'ty  (w8n'tT  ;  -tT ).  //.  [Perh. 
for  wame  //V,thnt  is,  belly  hand. 
See  wame,  womb;  tie.]  A  belly- 
band,  girth,  or  surcingle  ;  also, 
a  leather  tie  ;  a  short  cart  rope. 
J)ia1.  Enq.  tf  Scot. 
wan  weird,  n.  [wan-  4-  weird 
late.]  Unhappy  fate:  adversity. 
Scot.  [of  wit  ;  folly.  05.«.| 
wanwit,  n.  [wan-  4-  wit.]  Lackj 
wanwitty.  a.  Foolish.  Obs. 
wan'worth  ,  n.  [wan-  4-  worth.] 


A  low  price ;  a  bargain  ;  also, 

anything  worthless.  Scot. 
wan-wor'thy.  n-  Unworthy  ; 
worthless.  Obs. 

W  a  ny  am  -  we  '  zl  ( w  a"  ny  a  ui  -  w  a  '- 
zf  >,  n.  pi.  The  dominant  nation 
of  Unyamwezi,  German  East 
Africa,  a  Bantu  people  with 
many  subordinate  tribes, 
wanye.  +  wane. 

Wa-nyo'ro  (wa-nvS'rfi),  n.  pi. 
A  Bantu  people  of  British  East 
Africa,  formerly  ferocious  slave 
hunters  and  forming  the  king¬ 
dom  of  Unyoro.They  are  skilled 
iron  workers,  potters,  and  weav¬ 
ers.  and  mostly  Mohammedans, 
wanyse.  *h  vanish. 
wanze.  +  wansk.  [fr  r.\ 

wap.  Var.  of  wapp,  whai*.  w.| 
wap  [Scot,  wap,  w8p),  r.  t.  [ME. 
icappen.  1  To  wrap  or  fold  up  ; 
bind.  Obs.  or  Sent,  fr  Dial.  Enq. 
wap.  v.  i.  To  have  sexual  inter¬ 
course.  Obs. 

wap  (w8p).  r.  i.  [ME.  wappen  ; 
pern,  imitative.]  To  hark  ;  to 
yelp.  Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 


wap  (wap  ;  w5p),  n.  Obs.  or 

Scot  fr  Dial.  Eng.  1.  A  wrap¬ 
ping  ;  hence,  n  thread  wound 
about  anything;  a  turn  of  string 
about  a  rope  or  other  string. 

2.  Of  straw-,  a  bundle  or  truss, 
wap'a-cut  (w  8  p'd-k  ii  t),  n. 
[  Mimtagnais  napukiUu  the  white 
owl.]  An  owl  of  northern  North 
America,  prob.  the  snowy  owl. 
wap'a-too  ( w8p'd-tdo),’ wap'- 
a-ta  ( -tii >,  n.  [Cree  wapatowa 
white  mushroom.]  The  edible 
tuber  of  a  species  of  arrowhead 
( Saqittaria  latifolia)  ;  —  so 
called  by  the  Indians  of  Oregon, 
waped  (wapt),  a.  [Cf.  dial. 
wape  pale,  ivajie,  v.,  to  feel  low- 
spirited,  trapes  the  vapors.]  Dis¬ 
mayed  ;  dejected.  Obs. 
wa'pen.  wa'pin.  +  weapon. 
wap'en-shaw.  Var.  of  wapin- 
schaw.  [schaw.  Scot.  I 

wap'in-schaw^ng,  n.  Wnpin-| 
wap'men.  Obs.  jd.  of  wepman. 
WVpo-ko'mo  (wa/p8-k8'm5), 
n.  pi.  The  most  important  Bantu 
people  of  eastern  British  East 


Africa.  They  are  agriculturists, 

mainly  along  the  Tana  River, 
wapour.  ^  vapor. 
wap'pa-to.  wap'pat-to.  Vars. 
of  wapatoo. 
wappe.  +  whap. 
wap'pened(w8p'’nd),a.  Prob., 
worn  out ;  stale.  Shak. 

wap'pen-schaw.wap'pen-shaw 
Vars.  of  wapinschaw. 
wap'per  (wiip'P(r  ;  w8p'-),  n 
A  gun geon.  Pror.  Eng. 
wap'per  (wj\p'r*(r:  w8p'-). 

Scot,  x  dial.  Eng.  of  whopper. 
wap'per  (w8p'Pr),  r.  t.  fr  ?.  [Cf. 
wap,  ?*.,  in  various  senses,  and 
dial.  G.  wappem,  ivijipern,  to 
move  up  and  clown,  to  rock.] 
To  shake  :  totter.  Obs. 
wap'per-eyed"  (-TdOt  a.  Having 
restless  or  bleared  eyes.  Obs.  or 
Dial.  Eng. 

wap'per-jaws/,  n.  pi.  A  wry 
month  :  crooked  jaws.  Dial. 
wap'pet  ( w8p'Tt),  n.  [Cf.  ME. 
trappm  to  bnrk.l  A  small  yelp- 
ing  dog.  Dial.  Eng. 
w&p'pln.  WEAPON. 


wap 'ping  (wiip'^n  ;  w8p'-). 

Scot.  &  dial.  Eng.  of  whopping. 
wap'ple-way'  (w8p'’l-wa/),  n. 
A  bridle  path.  Dial.  Eng. 
wap'pon.  +  weapon. 
waps.  wapse(w8ps).  Dial.  Eng. 
vnr.  of  wasp. 
wapure.  +  vapor. 
war.  +  where.  [form  of  be. I 
war.  Ohs.  or  Scot.  var.  of  were,  \ 
war.  Ohs.  or  Scot.  Si  dial.  Eng. 
«.r  u  m  i  ,  goods;  ware,  beware, 
war  (war),  adv.  4-  a.  [Cf.  Icel. 
rerri,  a.,  vrrr,  adv.  Cf.  watr.J 
Worse.  Ol>s.  or  Scot,  fr  Dial. Eng. 
—  v.  t.  To  worst  ;  overcome  ; 
surpass  :  also,  requite.  Scot. 
War.  Abbr.  Warwickshire, 
warand.  warant.  f  warrant. 
warantise.  +  warrantise. 
war  bird.  The  scarlet  tanager. 
Local,  V.  S. 

war'M.  Warble.  Ref.  Sp. 
war'bld.  Warbled.  Ref.  Sp. 
war'ble.  r.  t.  Falconry.  To 
bring  together  or  cross  (the 
wings)  upon  the  hack, 
war'blet  (wflr'blSt),  n.  =  war¬ 


ble.  a  tumor. 

war'bling,  p.  pr.  fr  vb.  n.  of 
warble.  —  war'bling-ly,  adv. 
—  warbling  vireo  See  vireo  a. 
War'burg’s  tinc'ture  (w6r'- 
bQrgz).  I’ harm.  A  preparation 
containing  quinine,  aloes,  rhu¬ 
barb,  angelica  seed, elecampane, 
saflron,  fennel,  and  other  ingre¬ 
dients,  often  used  in  malarial 
affections.  It  was  invented  by 
Dr.  Warburg  of  London, 
war  cart.  Mil.  A  heavy  four- 
wheeled  wagon  formerly  used, 
mounting  two  cannon, 
warch  (dial,  wa(rch).  Obs.  or 
dial.  Eng.  var.  of  wark,  pain, 
war'eraft',  n.  Artofwar.  Obs. 
ward.  +  word. 
ward  (wii(rd).  Obs.  or  Scot.  & 
dial.  Eng.  var.  of  world. 
ward.  Warred.  Ref.  Sp. 
ward,  «.  [OF.  warde,  var.  of 
garde.  Cf.  ward  a  guarding,  a 
watch.]  Dread  ;  fear.  Obs. 
ward 'age  (wfir'dftj),  n.  Money 
paid  for  keeping  guard, 
ward'an.  +  warden. 


food  fc>bt ;  out,  oil ;  chair  ;  go  ;  sing,  ir)k  ;  then,  thin ;  nature,  verdure  (250) ;  K  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144) ;  boN ;  yet ;  zh  =  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Goto*. 
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-i Ctrl)  G.  - warts ,  Icel  -verSr,  Goth.  - vairps ,  L.  verier e  to 
turn,  versus  toward,  and  E.  worth  to  become.  See  worth, 
c.  i. ;  cf.  version.  The  s  in  - wards  (AS.  - weardes )  was 
ori#.  a  genitive  ending.]  Suffixes  denoting  course  or  di¬ 
rection  to ;  motion  or  tendency  toward.  They  are  added  to 
adverbs  and  prepositions,  as  in  back  ward,  back  wards,  up¬ 
ward,  upwards,  etc. ;  and  to  nouns  indicating  a  direction 
©r  terminal  point,  as  in  eastward,  eastward#,  homeward, 
homeward#,  etc.  The  forms  in  -ward  are  often  used  as 
adjectives  as  well  as  adverbs ;  as  in  downward,  homeward. 

Some  writers  have  tried  to  make  distinctions  of  usage 
between  forward,  backward,  downward,  etc.,  and  the  cor¬ 
responding  forms  in  -wards;  but  the  choice  between  them 
is  in  general  influenced  simply  by  euphony,  sometimes 
perhaps  by  the  fact  that  -wards  is  adverbial  only.  The 
forms  in  -ward  have  in  most  cases  been  longer  in  use, 
although  those  in  -wards  are  equally  good  etymologically. 

The  reference  “  See  -ward,  -wards  ”  is  sometimes 
given  as  the  only  definition  of  a  word  ending  in  - ward , 
-icardsj  if  its  meaning  can  readily  be  gathered  from  the 
definitions  of  the  suffixes  and  the  root  word, 
war  dance.  A  dance  among  savages  preliminary  to  war. 
Ward'-Bur'ton  magazine  rifle  (wSrd'bQr'twn).  An  early 
American  bolt  gun  from  which  were  developed  the  Kropat- 
schek  and  Lebel  rifles.  It  had  a  tubular  magazine,  with 
spring  and  follower  under  the  barrel,  the  cartridges  being 
inserted  through  an  opening  under  the  receiver  and  raised 
by  a  rocking  carrier.  A  cut-off  was  provided, 
ward'en  (wor'd’n),  n.  [ME.  war  dein,  OF.  war  dein,  for 
orig.  wardenc ,  var.  of  guard enc ,  F.  gardien.  See  ward 
guard;  cf.  guardian,  -ing,  3.]  1.  A  keeper;  guardian; 

watchman  ;  guard  ;  warder. 

lie  called  to  the  wardens  on  the  .  .  .  battlements  Scott 

2.  Specif.,  an  officer  who  keeps  or  guards  ;  a  chief  execu¬ 
tive  officer  :  a  A  regent;  also,  a  viceroy  or  lord  lieutenant. 
Obs.  Barbour,  b  A  chief  or  principal  keeper ;  as,  the 
warden  of  a  prison,  c  [cap.]  In  full,  Lord  Warden  of  the 
Cingue  Ports.  The  governor  of  the  Cinque  Ports,  d  Eccl. 
A  churchwarden  ;  —  more  common  than  the  full  word  in 
the  United  States;  as,  senior  and  junior  wardens,  e  The 
head  of  a  college,  guild,  or  conventual  church.  Eng.  f 
In  Connecticut,  the  chief  executive  of  a  borough,  g  [cap.] 
Freemasonry.  Either  of  two  officers  (called  J unior  Warden 
and  Senior  Warden)  in  a  symbolic  lodge,  whose  duty  is  to 
assist  the  Worshipful  Master,  h  The  head  of  the  county 
council  of  the  Province  of  Quebec,  i  In  Australia,  an  offi¬ 
cer  appointed  under  the  Mining  Act  with  judicial  func¬ 
tions  in  regard  to  mining  matters  within  a  defined  district, 
warden  of  the  standards,  since  18(>6,  an  officer  of  the  Board 
of  Trade,  who  has  custody  of  the  imperial  standards  of 
weights  and  measures.  Eng. 

ward'en-ry  (-ri),  n. ;  pi.  -ries  (-rTz).  The  office,  jurisdic¬ 
tion,  or  district  of  a  warden. 

ward'or  (-der),  n.  [Cf.  OF.  wardeor.  See  w  ard,  r.]  One 
who  w'ards,  or  keeps  ;  a  keeper;  guard.  “  The  warders  of 
the  gate.”  Dryden. 

ward'er,  n.  [ME.  wardere;  perh.  fr.  OF.  wardere,  nom. 
of  wardeor.  See  warder  a  keeper.]  A  truncheon  or  staff 
formerly  carried  by  a  king  or  a  commander  in  chief,  and 
used  in  signaling  his  will.  “  Wafting  his  warder  thrice 
about  his  head.”  Drayton. 

ward'robe'  (wQrd'roiy),  n.  [ME.  warderobe,  OF.  warde- 
,  robe,  F.  garderobe ;  of  German  origin.  See  ward,  v.  t. ; 
robe.]  1.  Orig.,  an  apartment  where  clothes  were  kept  or 
stored,  and  also,  sometimes,  made  and  repaired  ;  now,  a 
kind  of  portable  closet  for  clothes. 

2.  Wearing  apparel,  in  general ;  articles  of  dress  ;  (one’s) 
clothes  or  clothing. 

Flowers  that  their  gay  i vardrobe  wear.  Milton. 

3.  A  privy.  Obs.  Chaucer. 

ward'room'  (-room'),  n.  1.  Naut.  The  space  in  a  war 

vessel  allotted  for  living  quarters  to  the  commissioned  offi¬ 
cers,  above  the  rank  of  ensign,  and  excluding  the  captain, 
who  has  quarters  to  himself.  Ensigns  serving  as  regular 
watch  and  division  officers  are  also  quartered  in  it. 

2.  A  room  used  by  the  citizens  of  a  city  ward,  for  meet¬ 
ings,  political  caucuses,  elections,  etc.  Rare.  U.  S. 
ward'ship  (word'shlp),  n.  1.  Office  of  a  ward  or  keeper  , 
care  and  protection  of  a  ward ;  guardianship ;  right  of 
guardianship;  specif.,  Early  Eng.  Feudal  Law,  the  right 
to  the  custody  of  the  body  of  an  infant  heir  of  a  tenant 
by  knight’s  service  or  military  sergeanty,  by  socage,  or  by 
copyhold,  and  to  the  custody  of  the  ward’s  property.  The 
wardship  belonged  to  the  lord  (to  the  king  m  case  the 
dead  man  was  a  tenant  in  capite)  in  case  of  a  military  ten¬ 
ure  ;  in  case  of  socage  tenure,  in  general,  to  the  next  of 


kin  to  whom  the  property  could  not  descend.  In  both 
cases  it  originally  carried  with  it  the  right  to  dispose  ol 
the  ward  in  marriage  and  to  retain  the  rents  and  profits 
of  his  land  subject  to  the  ward’s  right  to  suitable  support. 
The  guardian  in  socage,  however,  early  became  respon¬ 
sible  to  the  ward  for  the  rents  and  profits  and  lost  the 
right  to  sell  the  ward’s  marriage,  and  his  guardianship  ter¬ 
minated  when  the  ward  reached  16  years  of  age.  In  case 
of  copyhold  tenure,  the  lord  was  guardian,  but  accounta¬ 
ble  like  the  guardian  in  socage.  Wardships  of  military 
tenures  ceased  with  the  abolition  of  military  tenures.  A 
similar  right  of  wardship  existed  in  the  Scots  feudal  law. 
2.  State  of  being  under  a  guardian  ;  pupilage.  B.  Jonson. 
ware  (w&r),  a.  [ME.  war,  AS.  wser.  In  the  sense  aware 
prob.  shortened  fr.  aware.  See  wary.]  1.  Aware;  cog¬ 
nizant;  conscious.  Obs.  or  Archaic,  or  Scot,  ct*  Dial.  Eng. 
2.  Wary;  cautious;  prudent;  discreet.  Cf.  beware,  v.i.  Obs. 

She  wus  irare  and  knew  it  bet  [better]  than  he  Chaucer. 
ware,  v.  t.  [AS.  warian.]  1.  To  make  ware  or  aware.  Obs. 
2 .  To  take  heed  of  or  to  ;  to  beware  of ;  to  guard  or  take 
precautions  against  ;  to  put  (one’s  self)  on  guard;  to  guard 
or  defend  (one’s  self) ;  — riiow  only  Dial,  or  used  interjec- 
tionally  in  the  imperative  ;  as,  ware  the  dog. 

God  .  .  j  care  you  fro  the  sin  of  avarice.  Chaucer 
ware,  v.  i.  To  beware.  Obs.  Hoccleve. 

ware,  ».  [ME.  ware ,  AS.  warn;  akin  to  D.  waar,  G 
waare,  Icel.  &  Sw.  vara,  Dan.  rare;  and  prob.  to  E.  worth, 
a.  See  worth,  a.]  Articles  of  merchandise  ;  the  sum  of 
articles  of  a  particular  kind  or  class;  style  or  class  of  man¬ 
ufactures  ;  goods;  commodities;  merchandise;  —  orig.  a 
collective  sing.,  now  usually  in  the  pi.,  exc.  in  composi¬ 
tion  (as,  hardware,  tinware,  etc.).  “Retails  liis  wares  at 
wakes.”  Shak.  4  ‘  To  ...  sell  them  their  ware.”  Chaucer. 
warehouse'  (wSr'lions'),  n.  1.  A  storehouse  for  wares, 
or  goods ;  a  receiving  house.  The  term  is  broadly  used,  and 
may  include  any  structure  used  to  store  goods  in. 

2  A  wholesale  shop,  or  store,  or  sometimes  a  large  retail 
establishment.  Chiefly  Eng. 

ware'house'  (-houzQ,  r.  t. ;  warehoused'  (-houzd');wARE'- 
hous'ing  (-houz'ing).  To  deposit  or  secure  in  a  warehouse  ; 
esp.,  to  place  in  the  government  or  customhouse  stores,  or 
bonded  warehouse,  to  be  kept  until  duties  are  paid, 
warehousing  system,  the  system  of  storing  imported  goods 
in  government  or  bonded  warehouses  until  the  duty  is 
paid  or  they  are  reexported. 

warehouseman  (-hous'mfni),  n  ;pl.  -men  (-men).  1.  One 
who  keeps,  or  is  employed  in,  a  warehouse. 

2.  Print.  A  workman  in  charge  of  storage  of  paper  stock, 
its  distribution,  etc. 

ware'room'  (wflr'rodmQ,  n.  A  room  in  which  goods  are 
stored  or  exhibited  for  sale. 

war 'fare  (wdr'far'),  n.  [tear  -|-  ME.  fare  a  journe}',  a  pas¬ 
sage,  course,  AS .faru.  See  fare,  m.]  1.  Military  oper¬ 

ations  between  enemies  ;  armed  contest ;  hostilities  ;  war. 

The  Philistines  gathered  their  armies  together  lor  warfare,  to 
fight  with  Israel.  1  Sam.  xxviii.  1. 

2.  Hence,  contest ;  struggle. 

war'fare',  v.  i.;  war'fared'  (-ffird');  war'far'ing  (-fSr'- 
Ing).  To  carry  on  war;  to  engage  in  hostilities  ;  to  fight, 
war  hammer.  A  hammerlike  weapon  having  a  heavy 
head,  usually  with  one  blunt  and  one  spiked  extremity, 
esp.  one  with  a  long  handle  for  use  by  infantry,  used  m 
medieval  warfare,  esp.  for  breaking  armor, 
war  head.  Far.  The  forward  section  of  a  torpedo,  con¬ 
taining  the  wet  guncotton  or  other  explosive.  It  is  stored 
by  itself  and  affixed  only  in  preparation  for  battle.  In 
practice  an  exercise  head  filled  with  water  is  used, 
war  horse.  A  horse  used  in  war;  esp.,  a  powerful  horse 
for  military  service ;  a  charger.  Foie  Rhetorical. 
war  i-an'gle  (wBr'Y-Sij'g’l),  n.  [ME.  uariangle,  weryan- 
gle  ;  perh.  a  dim.  with  AS.  .suffix  -inceloi  AS.  wearg  scoun¬ 
drel,  criminal,  akin  to  OHG.  warg,  warch,  Goth,  wargs  (in 
comp.)  ;  cf.  G.  wurgengel,  i.  e.,  destroying  angel,  destroyer, 
killer.]  The  red-backed  shrike.  Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 
war'like'  (wfir'lik'),  a.  1.  Fit  or  disposed  for,  or  fond  of, 
war ;  bellicose  ;  as,  a  warlike  state  ;  a  warlike  disposition. 

Old  Siward,  with  ten  thousand  warlike  men.  Shak. 

2.  Belonging  or  relating  to  war  ;  military;  martial. 

3.  Presaging  or  threatening  war  ;  belligerent ;  hostile. 

4.  Befitting  war  or  a  soldier  ;  soldierly.  Now  Rare. 

Syn.  —  Soldierly  ;  hostile,  belligerent.  See  martial. 

war'ling  (-ling),  n.  Peril.,  one  often  quarreled  with  ;  — 
a  word  used  to  rime  with  darling.  Obs. 

An  old  man’s  darling  and  a  young  man’s  warling.  Breton 
war'lock  (w6r'15k),  n.  [ME.  warloghe  a  deceiver,  a  name 
for  the  Devil,  AS.  lcierfoga  a  belier  or  breaker  of  his 
word ;  user  covenant,  troth  (akin  to  L.  verus  true  ;  see 


very)  -f-  loga  a  liar  (in  comp.),  fr.  Hogan  to  lie.  See  lie 
to  speak  falsely.]  1.  A  breaker  of  his  covenant  or  word  ; 
a  liar  ;  deceiver;  traitor;  scoundrel.  Obs.  Wars  of  Alex. 

2.  A  witch  or  wizard  ;  also,  a  magic  spell  or  incantation. 

3.  A  monster.  Obs. 

warm  (wSrui),  a.;  warm'er  (wfir'mer);  warm'est.  [AS. 
wtarm  ;  akin  to  OS.,  OFries.,  D.,  &  G.  warm,  Icel.  varmr, 
Sw.  &  Dan.  varm,  Goth,  warmjthi  to  warm ;  peril,  akin  to 
Lith.  virti  to  cook,  boil ;  or  perh.  rather  to  Skr.  gharma 
heat,  L.  formus  warm,  Gr.  6eppo$.  Cf.  forceps,  furnace, 
thermometer.]  1.  Having  heat  in  a  moderate  degree  ;  not 
cold  ;  as,  warm  milk  ;  warm  blood.  Shak. 

Warm  aud  still  is  the  summer  night.  Longfellow. 

2.  Having  a  sensation  of  heat,  esp.  of  gentle  heat;  heated; 
glowing  ;  flushed ;  as,  warm  from  exercise. 

3.  a  Sending  out  or  imparting  warmth;  productive  of  a  sen¬ 
sation  of  moderate  heat ;  as,  a  warm  fire  ;  also,  serving  to 
make  or  keep  one  warm;  as,  warm  furs  ;  warm  houses,  b 
Affording  pleasure  likened  to,  or  suggestive  of,  the  sensa¬ 
tion  of  warmth  ;  genial  ;  grateful. 

And  odors  warm  and  fresh  fell  from  her  hair.  Shelley. 
In  the  warm  shadow  of  her  loveliness.  Shelley. 

4.  Subject  to  high,  or  comparatively  high, climatic  temper¬ 
ature;  marked  by  the  prevalence  of  moderate  heat,  or  little 
or  no  cold  weather,  as,  the  warm  climate  of  Florida. 

5.  Heated  or  apt  to  grow  heated  with  passion;  as :  a  Passion¬ 
ate  ;  also,  lively;  sprightly.  “  Warm  imagination.”  Pope. 

Mirth,  youth,  and  warm  desire.  Milton. 

b  Not  indifferent,  lukewarm,  or  the  like,  in  spirit  or  tem¬ 
per  ;  zealous  ;  ardent ;  fervent. 

I  had  been  none  of  the  warmest  of  partisans.  J/awthorne. 
C  Excited  or  excitable  ;  irritable. 

They  sny  he ’s  a  warm  man  and  does  not  care  to  be  made 
mouths  at.  Addison. 

d  Arduous  ;  strenuous ;  also,  exciting. 

We  shall  have  warm  work  on’t.  Dryden. 

6.  Disagreeable;  unpleasant;  hot;  as,  the  place  became 
too  warm  for  him. 

7.  In  Colloq.  uses:  a  Well  off  as  to  property  ;  moderately 
rich,  b  Comfortably  or  well  placed  or  established;  at  home. 
Now  Rare,  c  In  children’s  games,  being  near  the  object 
sought  for;  hence,  being  close  to  the  discovery  of  some  per¬ 
son,  thing,  or  fact  concealed,  d  Indelicate,  or  verging  on 
indelicacy. 

8  Fine  Arts.  Producing  a  sense  of  warmth  ;  —  said  of  red, 
orange,  or  yellow  colors  or  tones,  in  contrast  with  cool. 

9.  Newly  made;  fresh  ;  —  said  of  a  scent  or  trail. 

Syn.  — Ardent,  zealous,  fervent,  glowing,  enthusiastic, 
cordial,  keen,  violent,  furious,  hot. 

warm,  v.  t. ;  w  armed  (wflrind) ;  warm'ing.  [Cf.  AS.  wyr- 
man,  wearmian.  See  warm,  a.]  1.  To  communicate  a 

moderate  degree  of  heat  to  ;  to  render  warm  ;  to  supply 
or  furnish  heat  to  ;  as,  a  stove  warms  an  apartment, 
lie  will  take  thereof  [an  ash  tree]  and  warm  himself.  Is.  xliv.  15. 

2.  To  make  engaged  or  earnest ;  to  interest ;  engage;  to 
excite  ardor  or  zeal  in  ;  to  enliven  ;  to  make  glow  ;  fiush. 

I  formerly  warmed  my  head  with  reading  controversial  writ¬ 
ings.  ’  ’  Pone. 

Bright  hopes,  that  erst  the  bosom  warmed.  Kelle. 

3.  To  flog;  beat. ;  punish.  Colloq.  <&  Dial. 

4.  To  occupy  ;  as,  to  irarm  a  chair.  Obs.  or  Colloq. 
to  warm  one’s  jacket,  to  flog  one.  Colloq. 

warm  (worm),  v.  i.  [AS.  uearmian.]  1.  To  become  warm, 
or  moderately  heated ;  to  warm  one’s  self ;  as,  the  earth 
soon  warms  in  a  clear  day  in  summer. 

There  shall  not  he  a  coal  to  warm  at.  Is.  xlvii  14. 
2.  To  become  ardent,  animated,  or  interested ;  —  often  with 
up  ;  as,  the  speaker  warms  up  as  he  proceeds, 
warm'— blood'ed,  (t.  1.  Having  warm  blood  ;  lurmato- 

thermal ;  specif.,  designating  those  animals,  as  birds  and 
mammals,  which  have  a  relatively  high  and  constant  body 
temperature,  usually  considerably  above  that  of  the  sur¬ 
rounding  medium  ;  —  opposed  to  cold-blooded. 

2.  Fervent  or  ardent  in  temper  or  spirit ;  warm-hearted  ; 
also,  irascible ;  quick-tempered, 
warm'-heart  ed  (-hart'Sd),  a.  Having  or  indicating  strong 
affection  ;  of  an  affectionate  or  friendly  disposition ;  cor¬ 
dial  ;  hearty  ;  sympathetic.  —  warm  -heart'ed  ness.  n. 
warm'housc'  (-lions'),  n.  Hort.  A  greenhouse  kept  at  a 
high  temperature  ;  a  stove. 

warm'ing  pan-  A  long-handled  covered  pan  into  which 
live  coals  are  put,  formerly  much  used  for  warming  beds, 
war'mouth  (w8r'mouth),  w.  A  fresh-water  simfish  (Chte- 
nobryttus  gulosus)  of  the  eastern  United  States,  chiefly  west 
of  the  Alleghenies. 


ward 'an -ry.  wardenry. 
wardat’our,  n.  [LL.  (assumed) 
wardator.  Cf.  warder.]  One 
having  ward  over  land  of  a  mi¬ 
nor.  Obs.  Scot. 
war'day  (wdr'da  ;  wii'- ;  -dS), 
v.  [Cf.  Dan.  hverdag  a  working 
day,  Sw.  hvardag .]  A  week  day ; 
lit.,  a  work  da}'.  Dial.  Eng. 
ward'eorn'  (wdrd'kOrn'),  «■ 
[ward  +  F.  come  horn,  L 
cornua,  pi.  of  cormf.]  Early 
Eng.  Laiv.  The  duty  of  keeping 
watch  and  ward  with  a  horn  to  be 
blown  on  occasion  of  surprise. 
ward'corsoVi.  LO F.  wardccors. 
See  ward,  v.  ;  corse.]  Obs. 
a  Bodyguard,  b  Clonk, 
ward'ed,  a.  Locksmith  ing. 
Having  wards,  as  a  lock  or  key. 
wardein.  warden. 
war'del.Var.  of  woRDLE.world. 
ward'en  (wfir'd’n),  n.  [ME. 
wardun,  ward  one :  orig.  un- 
cert.]  A  variety  of  winter  pear, 
warden  pie.  A  pie  made  of 
warden  pears.  Obs. 
ward'en-ship.  n.  See  -ship. 
ward'er-er,  n  =  2d  warder. 
Pse  ii  d  o-a  rch  a  ic. 
warderere.  Prob.,  a  form  for 
ward  (or  beware  the)  rear.  Obs. 
ward'er-house  ,  w.  Pantry.  Obs. 
warderobe.  +  wardrobe. 
wardestour.  ».  [Cf.  w\rxes- 
ture.1  A  storeroom.  Obs. 
ward 'hold' ing.  n.  Scots  Feudal 
Law.  Tenure  hy  military  serv¬ 
ice  (abolished  by  20  Geo.  II.  c. 
60),  orig.  at  the  need  of  the  lord. 
Ward'i-an  case  ( wfir'dY-rfn). 
[Afterthe  invcntor.Nathaniel  B. 
Ward  (1701-1*0*),  English  bota¬ 
nist.]  Portable  ense  with  glass 
top  and  sides  and  metal  or  earth¬ 
en  base,  for  ferns,  mosses,  and 


other  moisture-loving  plants, 
wardie.  -fr  ward,  r. 
ward'ing.  a.  Locksmith  ing  tf 
Mech.  Suitable  for  cutting 
wards  of  keys,  slots  for  cotters, 
etc.  ;  —  said  ‘specif,  of  a  kind  of 
file.  See  4th  file,  1. 
war'dle  (wiir'd’l).  Var.  of 
wo  rule,  world. 

War'dle.  Mr.  (wOr'd’l).  In 
Dickens’s  “  Pickwick  Papers,” 
a  genial,  hearty  English  squire, 
at  whose  home,  Manor  Farm, 
Dingley  Dell,  Mr.  Pickwick  and 
his  party  spent  Christmas, 
ward'ly.  Obs.  or  Scot.  &  dial. 
Eng.  var.  of  worldly 
ward'mote'.  w.  Anciently,  an 
assembly  of  the  inhabitants  of  a 
ward  ;  specif.,  a  court  formerly 
held  in  each  ward  of  London 
having  supervision  of  matters 
relating  to  the  watch,  police, 
weights  and  measures,  etc 
wardon.  f  warden. 
wardour.  +  verdure. 
ward'penny,  n.  Wardage.  Obs. 
wardraipper.  +  wardrobkr. 
wardrere.  +  warder,  a  staff, 
ward'rob'er  (wflrd'rob'?r),  n. 
A  keeper  of  the  wardrohe.  Obs. 
or  Hist,  [country,  S  b.  U.  S. I 
wardroom  country.  Far.  =| 
wardrope.  ^  wardrobe. 
-wards  ( -werdz).  See  -ward. 
wards'man  (  wdrdz'mtfn),  n. ; 
pi.  -men.  A  man  who  keeps 
guard.  Rare.  [staff.  Obs.  I 
ward'staff',  n.  =  warder,  a| 
wardun  *]•  warden,  a  pear. 
ward'wit/.  n.  Early  Eng.  Law. 
State  of  being  quit  of  giving 
money  for  keeping  ward  in  a 
borough  or  town, 
ware.  ^  vp.r  •  wear,  to  veer  ; 
I  were ,  form  of  be  ;  where. 


ware.  Var.  of  whare. 
ware.  Obs.  or  dial.  Eng.  pret. 
&  Scot.  p.  p.  of  WEAR, 
ware,  n.  [Cf.  Icel.  rarri  the 
watery  substance  of  the  blood, 
Sw.  car  pus.]  Pus.  Obs. 
ware,  n.  AVer,  or  wergild.  Obs. 
ware,  n.  [Cf.  ware  to  spend.] 
Valuation.  Obs.  Scot. 
ware  (win-),  u  [AS.  war.  Cf. 
ore  seaweed.]  Any  of  several 
seaweeds  or  kelps.  Obs.  or  Dial. 
Eng.  I  Heed  :  caution.  Obs.  I 
ware,  n.  [AS.  want  heed.)  | 
ware,  n.  pi.  (AS.  warn  (in 
comp.)]  Inhabitants  ;  people  : 
host.  Obs. 

ware  (dial  war),  r.  1.  [ME. 
waren  ;  cf.  w  a  R e  articles  of  mer¬ 
chandise,  or  Icel.  verga  to  invest 
money,  to  lav  oubl  Obs.  or  Scot 
Sr  Dial.  Eng.  a  To  spend  :  be¬ 
stow.  b  To  squander  ;  waste, 
war  eagle.  The  golden  eagle, 
ware'ful  (war'fdbl).  a.  Wary. 
Obs.  —  ware'ful-ness_,  n.  Obs. 
wa-re'ga  fly  (wd-re'gd  ;  wa¬ 
rn'-).  [From  a  native  name  at 
Cantagallo,  Brazil.]  A  Brazilian 
flv  whose  larvae  live  in  the  skin 
of  man  and  animals, 
ware  goose.  The  common  brant. 
Jt  feeds  on  ware,  or  seaweed. 
Local,  Eng. 

wa're-ho  u  (w  a'rft-h  5'6o),  n. 
[Maori.]  A  New  Zealand  stro- 
mateoid  fish  ( Seriolellabrama ). 
ware'house'ful,  n.  See  -ful,  2. 
ware'house  man’s  itch.  Med.  A 
form  of  eczema  occurring  on 
the  hands  of  warehousemen, 
wareine.  +  warren. 
ware'lese,  a.  ISee  ware  heed.] 
Obs.  or  Scot.  1.  Unwary. 

2.  Unaware  ;  also,  making  one 
unconscious;  numbing.  Obs. 


ware'ly,  a.  [AS.  icserltc.]  Wary  I 

Obs.  —  udv  [AS.  U'ferlice.] 
Warily.  Obs. 

war'ence  (wbr'ens),  n.  [OF. 
warance,  F.  garance .]  Madder 
ware 'ness,  n.  Wariness  Obs. 
warenten  warrant. 

warentice.  •]*  warrantise. 
warentment.  n.  [Cf.  OF.  wame- 
nient,  var.  of  garnement,  equip¬ 
ment,  garment.  Cf.  HARM  ENT.] 
Military  apparel.  Obs 
wares  ( warz),  w.  pi.  See  ware, 
merchandise. 

ware'ship,  n.  Wariness.  Obs. 
waresone.  WAR1SON. 

waret,  p.  />.  [Cf  ware  to 
spend.]  Acted;  dealt.  Obs 
warewis.  ^  wherewith 
wareyne.  «]•  warren. 
war'far'er  (wAr'ffir'Cr),  n.  One 
engaged  in  warfare.  Rare. 
war'far  ing.  n.  Warfare, 
war'fleld  ’,  n  Field  of  battle.  R. 
war  flail.  =  flail,  2. 
war  flame.  A  balefire  used  as  a 
signal  in  war. 
warfor.  ^  wherefore. 
war  fork.  A  medieval  weapon, 
a  long  pole  with  metal  prongs, 
war'ful,  a.  Bellicose.  Obs. 
war  game.  Kriegspiel. 
war'gus  (war'ghs),  n  Latin¬ 
ized  form  of  AS.  wearg ,  a  crim¬ 
inal.  Ohs. 

war'ha  ble  ( w  r'h  a'b’l).  a. 
[war4- liable.]  Fit  for  war.  Obs. 
war '-hawk'.  r>.  A  bailiff.  Rare. 
wari.  •]*  wary,  r?. 
wa'ri-a-ble.o.  [wary,  v.-» --able.] 
Execrable  ;  repronchable.  Obs. 
wariance,  n.  [Cf.  wary,  r.  ; 
-ante.]  Quarrelsomeness.  Obs. 
wariand.  +  variant. 
warie.  +  wary,  »•.  [ed  06*. I 
wa'ried .p.p.  of  wary.  Accurs-I 


wariedhed,  ».  [waned  4-  -h>  <f 
(see  -hood).]  Slnlignancy ;  ac- 
cursedness.  Obs. 
wa'rl-er  (wa'rY-Pr  ;  wur'Y-),  n. 
[See  w  ary,  ?•.]  A  curser  ;  ma¬ 
ligner  :  detractor, 
wa'ri-ly  (-1T),  adr.  of  wary. 
wa'ri-ment  (-m£nt),  n.  Wari¬ 
ness.  Obs. 

warinar.  +  warren  er. 
wa-rine'  (wd-ren'),  n.  [F. 
ouarine,  a  misreading  of  oua- 
rive  (i.  e.  ouarive),  fr.  Tupi 
gnariba.  Cf.  GUAR  I  BA.]  Zool. 
A  South  American  monkey,  one 
of  the  sapajous.  [».  See -ness. I 
wa'ri-ness  <  wfi'rl-nt s:war'l-),| 
war'in-gin(  w8r'Yn-jYn),n.  [Jav¬ 
anese.  ]  A  kind  of  fig  ( Ficus  ben- 
jamina) resembling  the  banyan, 
war'ish  (war'Ysh),  v.  t.  3r  *. 
[OF.  warir ,  F.  guerir  to  cure  ;  of 
Teutonic  origin;  cf.  OHG. 
werian ,  weren ,  to  protect,  to 
hinder.  See  garret,  weir.] 
Obs.  1.  To  heal  or  be  healed  ; 
cure ;  recover. 

2.  To  protect;  defend, 
war'ish.  n.  ICf.  AS.  wearr cal¬ 
losity.]  Callus.  —  »».  i.  To  be¬ 
come  callous.  Obs. 
war'i-son  (war'Y-s’n),  w.  [OF. 
warison  safety,  supplies,  cure, 
F.  g ub risen  cure.  See  WARisii, 
1?.  t.  ;  cf.  GARRISON.]  Obs. 

1.  Protection;  safety;  security. 

2.  Reniedv;  cure. 

3.  Reward  ;  requital  ;  award. 

4.  Treasure;  property,  [rftaic.l 

5.  A  note  of  assault,  rseudo-ar- 1 
waritreo.  +  warytree. 
wark  (wark).  Obs.  or  Scot.  & 
dial.  Eng.  var.  of  work. 
wark,  7i.  tf  v.  [AS.  wserc,  n.,  or 
wrercan,  v.]  Pain  ;  ache;  throb. 
Obs.  or  Scot.  8f  Dial.  Eng. 


warka-moo'wee(war/ka-mo<.' 
we),  n.  An  outrigged  sailing 
canoe  of  Ceylon. 
wark'loom;,  wark'lume'.  Scot, 
of  worxloom.  [world.  Scot  I 
warl’  (warl).  Contr.  of  warld,| 
war'lagh.  ^  warlock. 
warld  (dial,  wiirld.  warl).  Obs. 
or  Scot.  &  dial.  Eng.  of  world. 
war'less,  a  See -less 
warliche.  d*  wabbly. 
war'like'ness,  n.  See  -n  ess. 
war'lock.  a.  Of  or  befitting 
warlocks;  impish, 
war'lock,  v.  t.  [ME.  warJoke, 
n.,  fr  AS.  warn  care,  custody 
+  loca  or  loc,  a  lock.]  To  fetter 
Obs  [fetterlock.  Obs.  [ 

war'lock'  (w8r'18k'L  n.  A| 
war'lock-ry  (war'luk-rY),  n. 
Sorcery;  impishness.  Scot. 
warloghe,  warlow.  +  warlock. 
warlot.  ^  TABLET, 
warl'y  ( v  iir'lY)  Scot,  form  of 

WORLDLY. 

war'ly  (wor'IY),  a.  Warlike.  R. 
warm,  n.  1.  Warmth;  heat.  Obs. 
2.  Act  of  warming,  or  state  of 
being  warmed  ;  a  warming  ;  a 
beating.  Colloq. 
warm'a-ble.  a.  See  -able. 
war'man.  n.  Warrior.  Rare. 
warmd.  Warmed  Ref.  Sp. 
warm'er,  n.  One  that  worms, 
warm 'ful,  a.  Full  of  or  afford¬ 
ing  warmth.  Obs. 
warm'-head'ed,  a.  Excitable  ; 
enthusiastic.  [factory.  I 

warming  house.  Eccl.  A  cale- 1 
warming  stone  A  piece  of  stone 
used  as  a  foot  warmer 
warm'ish.  a.  Seelst  -isiic. 
warm'ly,  ail v.  of  warm. 
warm'ness.  n.  See-NF.ss. 
war'mon'ger  ( wbr'mQu'gPr),  n 
A  mercenary  Obs. 


ale,  senate,  care,  Jim,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofa;  eve,  &vent,  3nd,  recent,  maker;  Ice,  Ill;  old,  &bey,  orb,  5dd.  sftft,  cdnnect ;  use,  unite,  urn,  up,  circus,  menu ; 

0  Foreign  Word.  Obsolete  Variant  of.  -1- combined  with.  =  equals. 


WARMTH 


WARREN 
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warmth  (wormth),  n.  X.  Quality  or  state  of  being  warm  ; 
gentle  heat  ;  as,  the  warmth  of  the  sun  ;  vital  warmth. 

2.  A  state  of  lively  and  excited  interest;  zeal;  ardor;  fervor; 
passion  ;  enthusiasm  ;  warm-heartedness  ;  cordiality  ;  as, 
the  warmth  of  love  or  piety  ;  also,  temper ;  as,  he  replied 
with  much  warmth.  “  Spiritual  warmth."  Jrr.  Taylor. 

3.  Paint.  A  glowing  eliect  such  as  is  produced  by  the 
use  of  warm  colors. 

Syn.  — Zeal,  ardor,  fervor,  fervency,  heat,  glow,  earnest¬ 
ness,  cordiality,  animation,  excitement,  vehemence. 
warn(wSrn),  v.  t.;  warned  (wSrnd);  WAUN'iN'b.  [ME.  wom¬ 
en,  wamien,  AS.  trarnian,  warenian,  wenrnian,  to  take 
heed,  to  warn ;  akin  to  AS.  wearn  denial,  refusal,  OS. 
uarnian ,  wernian,  to  refuse,  OHG.  women,  G.  women 
to  warn,  OFries.  warna,  werna,  I  cel.  rarna  to  refuse.] 

1.  To  put  on  guard  ;  to  give  notice,  information,  or  inti¬ 
mation  to  beforehand  (of  approaching  or  probable  danger 
or  evil,  or  the  like) ;  to  caution. 

2.  To  notify  or  apprise  in  advance;  to  make  ware  or 
aware  ;  to  inform  ;  to  give  notice  to  ;  to  notify  ;  hence,  to 
notify  or  summon  by  authority ;  to  hid ;  command  ;  as, 
to  warn  a  tenant  out  of  a  house. 

Cornelius  the  centurion  .  .  .  was  warned  from  God  by  an  holy 
angel  to  send  for  thee.  Acts  x.  22. 

3.  To  admonish  ;  advise ;  as,  to  team  a  boy  to  obey. 

Syn  •  —  Warn,  caution.  Warn,  as  here  compared,  is  the 
stronger  and  more  general  term,  and  often  implies  admon¬ 
itory  notification ;  to  caution  is  esp.  to  put  one  on  one’s 
guard  (against  something)  or  to  suggest  precautions;  as, 
to  warn  of  impending  danger,  to  warn  one  against  the 
consequences  of  one’s  folly,  to  warn  one  off  the  prem¬ 
ises  ;  to  caution  one  against  unwarranted  expectations,  to 
caution  one  to  avoid  overheating.  See  advice,  reprove. 

warn'ing,;>.  pr.  of  WARN. —  warning  color '  W  colour)  or  color¬ 
ation,  any  color  or  arrangement  of  colors  possessed  by  an 
animal  otherwise  defended,  which  serves  to  make  it  con¬ 
spicuous  and  thus  warn  a  possible  enemy  against  ail  at¬ 
tack.  See  aposematic.  —  w.  piece,  Horol .,  a  projecting 
piece  that  holds  the  striking  train  between  warning  and 
striking.  —  w.  wheel.  Horol.,  the  next  to  the  last  wheel  of  a 
striking  train,  which  carries  a  pin  restrained  by  the  warn¬ 
ing  piece  and  so  controls  the  train, 
warn/ing,  n.  [AS.  weamung ,  war(e)mmg .]  1.  Previous 

notice. 

A  great  journey  to  take  upon  so  short  a  warning.  L' Estrange. 

2.  Previous  uotice  or  intimation  of  the  consequence  of 
a  course  of  conduct ;  caution,  as  against  danger,  or  against 
faults  or  practices  which  incur  danger  ;  admonition. 

Could  warning  make  the  world  more  just  or  wise.  Dryden. 

3.  That  which  warns,  or  serves  to  give  notice  or  admoni¬ 
tion  ;  as,  his  life  will  be  a  warning  to  others. 

4.  A  calling  ;  summons. 

6-  A  notice  from  one  or  the  other  of  two  parties  to  some 
business  relation,  as  that  of  landlord  and  tenant,  that  it 
will  be  terminated  at  a  certain  time. 

6.  Horol.  The  partial  unlocking  of  a  striking  train. 

War  Office,  a  III  Great  Britain,  the  office  of  the  Secretary 
of  State  for  War.  It  corresponds  to  the  War  Department 
in  the  United  States,  b  In  the  United  States,  the  War 
Department.  Rare. 

Warp  (w6rp),  v.  t.  ;  warped  (w6rpt) ;  warp'ing.  [ME. 
uarpen ,  fr.  Scand. ;  cf.  I cel.  varpa  to  throw,  cast,  varp  a 
casting,  fr.  verpa  to  throw  (akin  to  Dan.  rarpe  to  warp 
a  ship,  Sw.  varpa)  ;  but  prob.  combined  with  the  kindred 
ME.  werpen  to  throw,  twist  (pret.  warp),  AS.  weorpan 
(pret.  wearp)  to  cast,  throw,  akin  to  OS.  werpan ,  OFries. 
werpa,  D.  &  LG.  werpen ,  G.  werfen,  Goth,  wairpan  ;  cf. 
Skr.  v\j  to  turn.]  1.  To  throw;  cast;  hurl;  hence,  to 
throw  out,  as  words  ,  to  utter ;  ejaculate.  Obs. 

2.  To  turn  or  twist  out  of  shape ;  esp.,  to  twist  or  bend 
out  of  a  flat  plane  by  contraction  or  otherwise. 

Walter  warped  his  mouth  at  this.  Tennyson 

3.  To  turn  aside  from  the  true  direction  ;  to  bend;  pervert. 

This  first  avowed,  nor  folly  warped  my  mind.  Dryden. 

4.  To  weave  ;  fabricate.  Rare. 

While  doth  he  mischief  warp.  Sternhold. 

5.  In  technical  uses:  a  Naut.  To  move  (a  vessel,  etc.) by 
hauling  on  a  line,  or  warp,  attached  to  a  buoy,  anchor,  or 
other  fixed  object,  b  Agric.  To  let  the  tide  or  other  water 
in  upon  (low-lying  land),  for  fertilizing,  by  a  deposit  of 
warp,  or  slimy  substance,  c  Hope  Marking.  To  ruu  off 
the  reel  into  hauls  to  be  tarred,  as  yarns,  d  Weaving.  To 
arrange  (yarns)  on  a  warp  beam. 

6.  To  cast  prematurely,  as  young ;  —  said  of  cattle,  sheep, 

etc.  Dial.  Eng.  . 

warp  (w6rp),  v.  i.  X.  To  turn,  twist,  or  be  twisted  out  of 
shape  ;  esp.,  to  be  twisted  or  bent  out  of  a  flat  plane  ;  as, 
a  board  warps  in  seasoning  or  shrinking. 

2.  To  turn  from  a  straight  or  proper  course  ;  to  swerve. 

There  is  our  commission, 

From  which  we  would  not  have  you  warp.  Shak. 

3.  To  fly  with  a  bending  or  waving  motion  ;  to  turn  aud 

wave,  like  a  flock  of  birds  or  insects.  Milton. 

4.  To  cast  the  young  prematurely  ;  to  slink  ;  —  said  of 

cattle,  sheep,  etc.  Dial.  Eng.  . 

6.  Weaving.  To  wind  yarn  off  bobbins  for  forming  the 
warp  of  a  web  ;  to  wind  a  warp  on  a  warp  beam. 

6.  Naut.  To  warp  a  vessel ;  to  move  by  a  warp.  Rare. 
Warp,  n.  [AS.  wearp  a  warp  in  weaving ;  akin  to  G. 
werft,  OHG.  warf,  Icel.  varp  a  casting,  throwing,  Sw. 
varp  the  draft  of  a  net,  Dan.  varp  a  towline.  In  some 
senses  fr.  the  v.  See  warp,  r.]  1.  A  throw  ;  a  cast.  Obs. 

2  \  set  of  four  in  counting ;  specif.,  a  cast,  of  herrings, 

oysters,  etc.,  usually  four,  but  sometimes  three  or  two. 
Scot.  &  Dial.  Eng. 


warmth'less,  a.  See  -less. 
warn  i*  were ,  form  of  be. 
warn,  v.  t.  [ME.  wernen ,  AS. 
wiernun ,  wyrnan ,  fr.  wearn  re¬ 
fusal.  Cf.  warn  to  admonish.] 
Ohs.  a  To  repel  ;  keep  oft.  b  To 
prevent ;  hinder,  c  To  refuse; 
deny,  d  To  forbid  ;  oppose, 
warn,  n.  Denial;  refusal.  Ohs. 
warn,  eonj.  [Prop.,  were  (it) 
not.]  Unless.  Obs. 
warn,  warnd  (warn(d;  wan(d). 
Shortened  forms  of  warrant. 
Scot.  5f  Dial.  Eng. 
warnage,  n.  [Cf.  OF.  warrnr , 
var.  of  garmr  (see  garnish).] 
Provisions.  Obs. 
warn'er,  n.  One  that  warns, 
warn'er,  n.  A  miser.  Obs.  Scot. 
warn'er,  n.  A  warrener.  Ohs. 
warn'er  (dial.  wan'P(r),  n. 
[Prob.  fr.  irarden.]  A  beadle  ; 
warden.  Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 


nesture,  n.  [OF.  wanies- 

,  var.  of  gamesture,  provi- 
8,  supplies.  Cf.GARNITl'RE.  J 
1.  Store  ;  supply,  esp.  for 
rrison.  [garrison.! 

torehouse  ;  stronghold;! 
neature.  v.  t.  To  store  ;  to 
lish  with  provisions.  Obs 
n'ing-ly.  adr.  ot  warning. 
nish,  w  a  r  n  i  8  a,  r.  t.  [OF. 
n  ir ,  var.  of  g  amir.  See 
nish.]  To  provision  ;  for- 
,  Cf,  garnish,  v.  t.,  1.  Obs. 
nison.  n.  TOF.  warm  son, 
of  garnison .  Cf •  garrison, 
nison.]  Obs.  a  Provision; 
?.  b  Garrison. 
nisB,  warnish.  v.  t ■  [OF. 
nir  to  furnish,  prepare, 
n.  Cf.  WARNISH  to  furnish.] 
varn.  Obs.  or  Scot. 
nose.  See  nose,  <1  h. 
'noth',  n.  Early  Eng.  Law. 


3.  A  premature  casting  of  young  ;  also,  the  young  one  so 
cast ;  —  said  of  cattle,  sheep,  etc.  Dial.  Eng. 

4.  Weaving.  The  threads  which  are  extended  length¬ 
wise  in  the  loom,  and  crossed  by  the  woof.  The  warp  is 
usually  stouter  and  harder  twisted  than  the  woof. 

5.  Naut.  A  rope  used  in  hauling  or  moving  a  vessel, 
one  end  being  attached  to  an  anchor,  a  post,  or  other  fixed 
object ;  a  warping  hawser. 

6.  Agric.  Sediment  deposited  by  water,  as  when  alluvial 
soil  is  formed. 

7.  State  of  being  warped  or  twisted,  as  of  a  board. 

war  paint.  1.  Paint  put  on  the  face  and  other  parts  of 
the  body  by  savages,  as  a  token  of  going  to  war.  “  Wash 
the  war  paint  from  your  faces.”  Longfellow. 

2  Official  dress  or  costume,  regalia,  or  the  like,  (one’s) 
best  clothes  or  finery.  Slang,  U.  S. 

war'path7  (wor'path'),  n.  The  route  taken  by  a  party  of 
American  Indians  going  on  a  warlike  expedition  ,  also, 
the  expedition  itself.  Rare.  —  on  the  warpath,  on  a  hostile 
expedition  ;  hence,  Colloq .,  ready  to  fi^ht,  or  fighting, 
warp  beam-  A  roller  on  which  warp  is  wound  in  a  loom, 
warped  (w6rpt),  pret.  cfc  p.  p.  of  warp.  — warped  surface, 
Geom.,  a  skew  ;  a  scroll. 

warp'er  (wSr'per),  n.  One  that  warps ;  specif.  :  a  One 
who  throws.  Obs.  b  A  weaver.  Obs.  c  One  that  warps, 
or  twists  out  of  shape,  cl  One  that  forms  yarn  or  thread 
into  warps  or  webs  for  the  loom, 
warp  land.  Agric.  Land  fertilized  by  warp, 
warp'ing,  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  of  WARP.  —  warping  bank,  Agric.,  a 
bank  of  earth  raised  round  a  field  to  retain  the  water  used 
in  warping.  See  warp,  v.  t.,  5  b.  —  w.  chock,  Naut.,  a  chock 
of  timber  or  metal  in  a  port  or  in  the  bows,  through  which 
a  warp,  hawser,  or  line  is  run.  —  w.  hook,  a  hook  on  which 
to  hang  yarn,  used  by  rope  makers  when  warping  the  yarn 
into  hauls  for  tarring. 

warp  knitting.  A  kind  of  knitting  in  which  a  number  of 
threads  are  interchained  each  with  one  or  more  contigu¬ 
ous  threads  on  either  side  ;  —  also  called  warp  weaving. 
war'ra-gal  (wbr'a-gal),  war'ri  gal  (-T-gal),  n.  [Native 
name  wirrangin,  among  the  Swan  Hill  tribe  in  Australia.] 
Australia.  1.  The  dingo. 

2.  A  wild  aboriginal  Australian  ;  also,  a  wild  horse, 
war'ra-gal,  war 'ri  gal,  a.  [See  warragal  the  dingo.] 
Wild  ;  untamed;  savage;  as,  a  warragal  horse.  Australia. 
war'rant  (wor'ant),  n.  [ME.  warant ,  OF.  waranl  a  war¬ 
rant,  a  defender,  protector,  F.  garant,  originally  a  p.  pr. 
of  G.  origin,  fr.  OHG.  weren  to  grant,  warrant,  G.  g ewah- 
ren  ;  akin  to  OFries.  wera.  Cf.  guarantee.]  1.  That  which 
defends  or  protects  ;  safeguard  ,  defense  ;  protection.  Obs. 

2.  Safety  ;  refuge  ;  also,  place  of  safety  ;  a  refuge.  Obs. 

3.  That  which  vouches  for  or  insures  anything  ;  guaranty  ; 
security  ;  voucher  ;  attestation. 

His  worth  is  warrant  for  his  welcome  hither  Shak 

4.  Authorization;  sanction;  justification;  right;  as,  ap¬ 
pearances  gave  him  warrant  for  the  charge. 

5.  That  which  warrants  or  authorizes;  a  commission  or 
document  giving  authority  to  do  something  ;  an  act,  instru¬ 
ment,  or  obligation,  by  which  one  person  authorizes  an¬ 
other  to  do  something  which  he  has  not  otherwise  a  right 
to  do,  thus  securing  him  from  loss  or  damage  ;  commission  ; 
authority.  Specif.:  a  A  writing  which  authorizes  a  person 
to  pay  or  deliver  to  another  and  the  other  to  receive  money 
or  other  thing  ;  as,  a  warrant  on  a  city  treasurer ;  a  divi¬ 
dend  warrant,  b  A  form  of  receipt  given  to  a  person  who 
has  deposited  goods  in  a  warehouse,  by  assignment  of  which 
the  title  to  the  goods  is  transferred  ;  as,  a  dock  warrant. 
Eng.  c  Lau\  A  precept  or  writ  issued  by  a  competent 
magistrate  authorizing  an  officer  to  make  an  arrest,  a  seiz¬ 
ure,  or  a  search,  or  to  do  other  acts  incident  to  the  admin¬ 
istration  of  justice ;  as,  a  warrant  of  arrest  or  attachment ; 
a  bench  warrant;  a  search  warrant;  —  often  used  alone 
as  short  for  warrant  of  arrest,  search  warrant ,  or  the  like. 

The  term  warrant,  in  the  ease  of  any  foreign  state,  includes  any 
judicial  document  authorizing  the  arrest  of  n  person  accused  or 
convicted  of  crime.  Eng.  Extradition  Act  (33  &  34  Vtcf  ch.  52). 
d  Mil.  ct*  Nav.  An  official  certificate  of  appointment  issued 
to  an  officer  of  lower  rank  than  a  commissioned  officer. 
See  warrant  officer. 

warrant  of  attorney.  Lair,  written  authority  given  by  one 
verson  to  another  empowering  him  to  transact  business  for 
lim  ;  specif.,  written  authority  given  by  a  client  to  his  at¬ 
torney  to  appear  for  him  in  court,  and  to  suffer  judgment 
to  pass  against  him  by  confession  in  favor  of  some  specified 
person,  esp.  as  used  in  connection  with  a  note  or  bond 
accompanied  by  a  defeasance.  —  w.  to  sue  and  defend,  a 
Early  Eng.  Lair.  A  special  warrant  from  the  crown,  au¬ 
thorizing  a  party  to  appoint  an  attorney  to  sue  or  defend 
for  him.  b  A  special  authority  given  by  a  party  to  his  at¬ 
torney  to  commence  a  suit,  or  to  appear  ana  defend  a  suit 
in  hisbehalf.  This  warrant  is  now  disused, 
war'rant  (wbr'ant),  v.  t. ;  war'rant-ed  ;  war'rant-ing. 
[ME.  warant en ,  warenten ,  OF.  irarantir,  var.  of  garantir , 
guarantir,  garentir ,  garandir,  F.  garantir  to  warrant,  fr. 
OF.  warant ,  var.  of  garant,  guarant,  a  warrant,  a  protect¬ 
or,  a  defender,  F.  garant.  See  warrant,  ??.]  1.  To  pro¬ 

tect  ;  defend  ;  safeguard  ;  guard  ;  save.  Obs.  Partenay. 

2.  To  make  secure  ;  to  give  assurance  against  harm  ;  to 
give  authority  or  power  to  do,  or  forbear  to  do,  anything, 
by  which  the  person  authorized  is  secured,  or  saved  harm¬ 
less,  from  any  loss  or  damage  by  his  action. 

I  ’ll  warrant  him  from  drowning  Shak. 

3.  To  declare  or  maintain  with  little  or  no  fear  of  being 
contradicted  or  belied  ;  to  assert  as  certain  or  presumably 
so  ;  as,  I  warrant  it  will  be  so. 

Chewing  a  Hebrew  text,  ...  I  warrant.  Hairthorne 


4.  To  give  a  warrant  or  warranty  to  ;  also,  to  assure  as  if 
by  giving  a  warrant  to. 

[My  neck  is]  as  smooth  as  silk,  I  warrant  ye  V Estrange. 

5.  Law.  a  To  secure  to,  as  a  grantee,  an  estate  granted  ; 
to  assure,  b  To  secure  to,  as  a  purchaser  of  goods,  the  title 
to  the  same  ;  to  indemnify  against  loss,  c  To  secure  to,  as 
a  purchaser,  the  quality  or  quantity  of  the  goods  sold,  as 
represented  ;  to  secure  (a  purchaser  or  grantee)  b}'  a  war¬ 
ranty.  See  warranty,  7i.,  2.  d  To  assure,  as  a  tiling  sold, 
to  the  purchaser  ;  that  is,  to  engage  that  the  thing  is  what 
it  appears,  or  is  represented,  to  be,  which  implies  a  cove¬ 
nant  to  make  good  any  defect  or  loss  incurred  by  it. 

6.  To  support  by  authority,  ground,  or  proof  ;  to  justify  ; 
authorize;  sanction  ;  as,  his  need  warrants  the  expendi¬ 
ture  ;  the  facts  warrant  the  statement. 

Syn.  —  See  insure,  justify. 

war'rant-a-ble  (wbr'an-td-b’l),  a.  1.  Capable  of  being 
warranted  ;  justifiable  ;  as,  a  warrantable  outlay. 

2.  Hunting.  Old  enough  to  be  hunted,  as  a  stag. 

—  war'rant-a  ble  ness,  w.  — war'rant-a  bly,  adv. 
warrantee'  (-fin-te'),  n.  Law.  The  person  to  whom  a 
warrant  or  warranty  is  m°de. 

warrant  officer.  Mil .  &  Nav.  a  Ill  the  United  States  army, 
a  noncommissioned  officer,  holding  his  appointment  from 
the  regimental  or  battalion  commander.  Rare,  b  In  the 
United  States  navy,a  subordinate  officer  appointed,  or  war- 
van  ted,  by  the  President,  whose  duties  are.  in  general,  in¬ 
dicated  by  his  title,  such  as  gunner,  boatswain,  carpenter, 
machinist,  pharmacist,  or  sailmaker.  A  commissioned 
officer  receives  a  commission  from  the  President,  by  and 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate.  A  w  arrant  offi¬ 
cer  receives  his  warrant  without  such  advice,  and  consent. 
After  serving  as  warrant  officers  for  six  years,  boatsw  ains, 
gunners,  carpenters,  machinists,  and  sailmakers  (no  more 
sailmakers  will  be  appointed)  may  be  commissioned  chief 
boatswain,  chief  gunner,  etc.,  to  rank  with,  but  after,  an 
ensign.  The  term  commissiojied  officers  does  not,  how¬ 
ever,  usually  include  the  chief  warrant  officers,  c  In  the 
British  navy,  a  subordinate  officer  of  similar  standing, 
war'ran  tor'  (wor'an-tSr'),  n.  Law.  One  who  warrants, 
war'ran-ty  (-an-tt),  n.  ;  pi.  -ties  (-tTz).  [OF.  warantie ,  F. 
garantie.  See  warrant,  n. ,  cf.  guaranty.]  1.  Real  Es¬ 
tate  Law.  Orig.,  the  undertaking  or  obligation  of  a  feudal 
lord  to  defend  his  vassal  tenant  in  the  possession  of  the 
land  held  of  him  as  lord  (whether  originally  received  by 
the  lord  by  commendation  or  not),  or  to  give  the  tenant 
lands  of  equal  value  ;  hence,  a  covenant  real  whereby  the 
grantor  of  an  estate  of  freehold  and  his  heirs  were  bound 
to  warrant  and  defend  the  title,  and,  in  case  of  eviction  by 
title  paramount,  to  yield  other  lands  of  equal  value  in  rec¬ 
ompense.  A  warranty  imposed  upon  an  heir  of  lards 
w  hich  had  not,  and  could  not  have,  descended  from  the 
warranting  ancestor  w  as  a  collateral  warranty,  as  where  a 
father  granted  with  w  arranty  lands  held  by  him  only  by 
the  right  of  curtesy.  Such  warranties  were  annulled  by 
the  statute  of  4  Anne  c.  16.  This  warranty  has  long  since 
become  obsolete,  and  its  place  supplied  by  personal  cove¬ 
nants  for  title.  Among  these  is  the  covenant  of  warranty, 
often  called  a  uarranty  simply,  which  runs  with  the  land, 
and  is  in  the  nature  of  a  real  covenant,  breach  of  which 
gives  a  claim  for  damages  only.  In  some  jurisdictions  this 
warranty  is  implied,  without  being  expressly  stated,  in 
statutory  short  forms  of  conveyance. 

2.  Law.  A  collateral  engagement  or  undertaking,  express 
or  implied,  that  a  certain  fact  regarding  the  subject  of  a 
contract  is,  or  shall  be,  as  it  is  expressly  or  impliedly  de¬ 
clared  or  promised  to  be.  Breach  of  such  an  engagement 
does  not  avoid  the  contract,  but  renders  the  warrantor  lia¬ 
ble  for  damages.  In  sales  of  chattels  by  persons  in  posses¬ 
sion,  there  is  now  (though  not  at  the  early  common  law, 
when  sales  were  generally  in  market  overt)  an  implied  war¬ 
ranty  of  title,  but,  as  to  the  quality  of  goods,  the  general 
rule  is,  “  Caveat  emptor.” 

3.  Insurance  Law.  A  statement  or  engagement  expressly 
or  impliedly  made  in  a  policy  by  the  party  insured,  that  a 
certain  fact  relating  to  the  subject  of  insurance  or  the  risk 
exists  or  shall  exist,  or  that  some  act  relating  thereto  has 
been  done  or  shall  be  done.  It  must  be  literally  true  or 
fulfilled  or  the  policy  is  void,  it  operating  essentially  as 
a  condition  precedent  to  the  insurance,  and  it  is  distin¬ 
guished  from  a  representation ,  which  is  an  inducement 
and  need  be  only  substantially  true  or  fulfilled. 

4-  Justificatory  mandate  or  precept;  authority  ;  justifica¬ 
tion  ;  warrant;  as,  he  had  no  warranty  for  his  act.  R.  Shak. 

5.  Security;  warrant;  guaranty.  Obs.  or  Scot. 
war'ran-ty  in  pre-sen'ti  (pre-zen'ti),  Insurance,  an  affirma¬ 
tive  warranty. 

war'ran-ty,  v.  t. ;  war'ran-tied  (-tTd) ;  war'ran-ty-ing 
(-tT-Tng).  1.  To  defend  ;  6ave.  Obs.  Old  Eng.  Mi  sc. 
2.  To  warrant  ;  guarantee.  Noiv  Rare. 
war'ren  (wbr'gn),  n.  [ME.  wareyne ,  OF.  warenne,  vnr.  of 
garene,  F.  garenne,  fr.  OF.  warn-,  garer,  to  beware,  to  take 
care  ;  of  Teutonic  origin  ;  cf.  OHG.  waron  (in  comp.),  OS. 
waron ,  to  take  care,  to  observe,  akin  to  E.  wary.~]  1.  Eng . 
Law.  a  A  place  privileged,  by  prescription  or  grant  from 
the  king,  for  keeping  certain  animals  (as  hares,  conies, 
partridges,  pheasants,  etc.)  called  beasts  and  fowls  of  war¬ 
ren.  b  A  privilege,  often  called  a  free  warren,  which  one 
has  in  lands,  by  royal  grant  or  prescription,  of  hunting  and 
taking  wild  beasts  and  birds  of  u  airen,  to  the  exclusion  of 
any  other  person  not  entering  by  his  permission.  The  war¬ 
ren  is  next  below  a  park  in  dignity. 

2.  A  piece  of  ground  for  the  breeding  of  rabbits,  etc.  ;  a 
place  abounding  in  rabbits. 

3.  A  place  in  a  river  for  keeping  fish. 

4.  A  milldam.  Dial.  Eng. 


The  obsolete  custom  by  which  a 
tenant  who  fails  of  payment  on 
a  set  day  is  to  pay  double,  and 
on  a  second  failing  treble 
warnstor.  +  warnesturk. 
warp'age  (wftr'pifi),  n.  Act  of 
warping  ;  also,  a  charge  per  ton 
made  on  shipping  in  Borne  har¬ 
bors.  [by  warp  knitting.  | 

warp  fabric.  Fabric  produced! 
warp  frame.  A  machine  for 
making  w  arp  lace,  using  a  num¬ 
ber  of  needles  and  a  thread  for 
each  needle.  [warping  yarn. I 
warping  mill.  A  machine  fori 
warping  post.  A  strong  post 
used  in  warping  rope  yarn, 
warp  lace,  or  warp  net.  Lace 
having  a  warp  crossed  by  weft 
threads. 

war'ple  (war'p’l),  r.  t.  i.  [Cf. 
wraplk.]  To  twist;  inter¬ 
twine  ;  wriggle.  Scot. 


warp '-net  frame.  Warp  frame. 

war  proof.  Valor  tried  by  war.  R. 
warp  stitch.  Embroidery.  An 
ornamental  stitch  worked  on 
warp  threads  left  by  drawing 
out  the  weft  of  the  material,  as 
in  some  drawn  work.  [ting. I 
warp  weaving.  =  WARP  knit-| 
warr.  Vnr.  of  war,  worse, 
war'ram-bool  (w^r'^m-hool),??. 
[Native  name  in  northwestern 
Queensland  wdnmihid  a  water¬ 
course.]  A  cowal  or  similar 
depression.  Loral ,  Australia. 
war'rand.  Scot.  &  dial.  Eng. 
var.  of  WARRANT. 
war'ran-diceiwCr'rtn-dYs;  -dls), 
n.  [OF.  varandise.  See  war- 
rantise.]  Scots  Law.  The  ob¬ 
ligation,  or  the  clause,  by  which 
a  grantor  hinds  himself  that  the 
right  conveyed  shall  heeffectual. 
war'rant  (wdr'dfnt),  n.  Coal 


Mining.  Underclny.  Dial.  Eng. 

war'rant-er  (wtir'tfn-tSr),  n. 
One  that  warrants, 
war'ran-tise.  war'ran-tize 
(-tlz),  7i.  [OF.  warentisc,  var. 
of  garantise.  See  warrant, 
w.]  Warrant;  surety  ;  security  ; 
guarantee.  Obs.  —  v.  t.  To  war¬ 
rant  ;  guarantee  ;  protect ;  de¬ 
fend.  Obs. 

warrant  machinist.  U.S.  Navy. 
=  machinist,  ji.,  4.  Obs. 
war'ra-tan  (w5r'a-tou).  Var. 
of  waratah. 

War'rau  (wiir'rou),  n.  An  In¬ 
dian  of  a  group  of  debased  tribes 
of  Venezuela  and  British  Gui¬ 
ana,  related  to  Arawakan  stock, 
war'ray  (w6r'a),  v.  t.  [OF. 
werreier,  var.  of  gnerroier.  F. 
guerroyer,  fr.  OF.  irerre  war,  F. 
guerre.  See  war.]  To  make 
war  upon  ;  to  oppose  ;  contra¬ 


dict.  Obs.  —  r.  i.  To  wage  war; 

to  struggle  ;  contend.  Obs. 
warre.  were ,  form  of  re. 
warre.  +  war  ;  ware  ;  obB.  or 
dial.  Eng.  of  war,  worse, 
warre.  n.  [Cf.  AS.  wearr  a  cal¬ 
losity. 1  A  knot  ;  a  gnarl.  Ohs. 
war  rebel.  See  Citation. 

“  H  ar  rebels  are  persons  with¬ 
in  an  occupied  territory  who  rise 
in  arms  against  the  occupying 
or  conquering  army,  or  against 
the  authorities  estixblished  by 
the  same.  If  captured,  they  mny 
suffer  death  .  .  .  They  are  not 
prisoners  of  war.”  Instructions 
for  Oort,  of  Armies  of  U.  S. 
war-ree'  (wa-re'),  n.  (Name 
among  English  colonists  in 
British  Guiana,  r  fob.  fr.  native 
jarari.  fr.  Sp.  javali  boar.), 
The  white-lipped  peccary, 
warren,  -f*  were,  form  of  be. 


“ - ,  .  _  .  .  .  „n  .  .  „o  sine,  ink  ;  ♦ben,  thin;  nature,  verdure  (250);  K  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  acli  (144) ;  boN  ;  yet;  zh  =  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Guide. 
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war'ren-er  (w5r'5n-Sr),  n.  [Cf.  OF.  uarennier.']  The 
keeper  of  a  warren  ;  a  gamekeeper, 
war'rln  (wQr'In),  n.  [Cf.  native  name  jarin  in  Victoria.]  An 
Australian  lorikeet  (Trichoglossus multicolor)  having  most¬ 
ly  greenish  upper  parts,  a  blue  belly,  ami  variegated  breast, 
war'rior  (wdr'yer  ;  -T-er  ;  w5r'T-er ;  7,  277),  n.  [ME.  wer- 
riour ,  werraiour ,  OF.  (assumed)  werreieor,  var.  of  guerroi- 
eur ,  fr.  werreier ,  guerroyer ,  to  make  war,  fr.  wet're ,  guerre , 

war.  See  war.]  1.  A  man  engaged  or  experienced  in  war, 
or  in  military  life  ;  a  soldier.  iVoui  Chiefly  Hist,  or  Rhet. 

The  stern  joy  which  warriors  leel 

In  foemt*n  worthy  of  their  steel.  Scott. 

2.  A  South  American  humming  bird  of  the  genus  Oxypogon 
having  a  helmetlike  crest. 

3.  The  wallflower  Cheiranthus  cheiri.  Dial.  Eng. 
warrior  ant.  A  reddish  ant  (Formica  sanguined ),  native 

of  Europe  and  America.  It  is  one  of  the  species  which 
capture  and  enslave  other  ants, 
war'saw  (w6r's6),  n.  [See  guasa.]  a  The  black  grouper 
( Garrupa  nigrita)  of  the  southern  coasts  of  the  United 
States,  b  The  jewfisli  ( Promicrops  ilaiara). 
war'shlp'  (-shTiy),  n.,  or  war  vessel.  A  government  vessel 
employed  for  war  purposes,  esp.  one  armed  for  attack, 
wart  (w8rt),  n.  [ME.  werte ,  AS.  ice  arte ;  akin  to  D.  wral, 
G.  warze ,  OHG.  warza,  leel.  varta ,  Sw .vdrta,  Dan.  vorte; 
peril,  akin  to  L.  verruca  wart,  and  AS.  wearr  a  callosity  ; 
cf.  Skr.  varshman  tip,  top.]  1.  Med.  A  small  tumor  on  the 
skin,  usually  hard,  formed  by  enlargement  of  its  vascular 
papillae  and  thickening  of  the  epidermis  which  covers,  them. 

2.  An  excrescence  or  protuberance  more  or  less  resembling 
a  true  wart  ;  specif.,  Bot.,  a  glandular  excrescence  or 
hardened  protuberance  on  plants, 
wart'ed,  a.  Having  warts  ;  verrucose. 
warted  gourd,  a  variety  of  winter  squash  (Cucurbita  verru¬ 
cosa)  having  a  wartea  rind.  —  w.  grass,  an  Australian  grass 
( Chloris  venlricosa).  —  w.  spurge,  the  sun  spurge, 
wart  hog-  Any  .African  wild  hog  of  the  genus  Macro- 
cep  hal  us,  syn. 

Phacochcerus ,  esp. 

M.  xthiopicus  of 
South  Africa  and 
M.  african  us  of 
northeast  Africa, 
having  two  pairs  of 
rough  warty  ex¬ 
crescences  on  the 
face  and  large  pro-  j 
truding  tusks.  ' 
wart  snake  Any 
of  several  nonven- 
omous  East  Indian 
snakes  of  the  fam¬ 
ily  Acrochordidx, 
covered  with  wartlike  tubercles  or  spinose  scales,  and  usu¬ 
ally  lacking  cephalic  plates  and  ventral  scutes, 
wart'wort'  (wSrt'wfirt'),  n.  a  Any  lichen  of  the  family 
Verrucariaceae,  having  a  warty  thallus.  b  =  wartweed. 
wart'y  (wCr'tY),  a.  1.  Having  warts;  full  of  warts; 
covered  with  warts  ;  verrucose  ;  as,  a  warty  leaf. 

2.  Of  the  nature  of,  or  resembling,  a  wart, 
warty  egg,  a  marine  univalve  shell  (Ovulum  verrucosum). 
with  wartlike  elevations.  —  w. -faced  honey  eater,  any  of 
several  Australian  honey  eaters ;  esp.,  the  wattlebird. 
wart'y-back',  n.  An  American  fresh-water  mussel  (Quad- 
rula  pustulosa)  whose  shell  is  used  in  making  buttons, 
war  WhOOP.  A  war  cry,  esp.  that  of  American  Indians, 
war'wolf  (wdr'wdolfO ,  n.  [_war,n.-\- wolf.']  Mil.  A  kind 
of  engine  for  throwing  stones,  etc.,  used  in  the  Middle  Ages, 
wa'ry  (wa'n  ;  wSr'T  ;  115),  a.  ;  wa'ri-er  (wa'ri-er  ;  wfir'i-)  ; 
wa'ri-est.  [From  ME.  war ,  AS.  icier ;  akin  to  leel.  varr , 
Dan.  &  Sw.  var,  Goth,  wars ,  G.  geivahr  aware,  OHG.  wara 
notice,  attention,  Gr.  opav  to  see,  L.  vereri  to  fear.  Cf. 

AWARE.  BEWARE,  GARMENT,  GARNISH,  PANORAMA,  REVERE, 

ward,  v.  t.,  ware,  fl.]  1.  Cautious  of  danger;  carefully 
watching  and  guarding  against  deception,  artifices,  and 
dangers  ;  timorously  or  suspiciously  prudent ;  circumspect ; 
scrupulous  ;  careful.  “  Bear  a  wary  eye.”  Shak. 

We  should  be  wary ,  therefore,  whut  persecution  we  raise 
against  the  living  labors  of  public  men.  Milton. 

2.  Characterized  by  caution  ;  guarded;  careful;  chary. 

It  behoveth  our  words  to  be  wary  and  few.  Hooker. 

3.  Prudent ;  wise.  Ob s.  or  R. 

Syn.  —  Cautious,  circumspect,  watchful.  See  careful. _ 
was  (wbz).  [AS.  wses,  2d  pers.  wxre,  3d  pers.  wses ,  pi.  ic He¬ 
ron,  with  the  inf.  wesan  to  be  ;  akin  to  D.  wezen,  pret.  was , 
OHG.  wesan,  pret.  was ,  G.  wesen,  n.,  a  being,  essence,  tear 

was,  I  cel.  vera  to  be,  pret.  var,  Goth,  wisan  to  be,  to  dwell, 
to  remain,  pret.  was ,  Skr.  vas  to  remain,  to  dwell.  Cf. 
vernacular,  wassail,  were,  v.  (pret.).]  A  verb  form  sup¬ 
plying  the  first  and  third  peraons  singular  of  the  verb  be, 
in  the  indicative  mood,  preterit  (imperfect)  tense.  See  be. 

wa'sa-bi  (wa'si-be),  n.  [Jap.]  A  Japanese  brassicaceous 
herb  ( Eutrema  wasabi) ;  also,  its  thick  greenish  root,  which 
is  grated  like  horse-radish  and  eaten  with  fish,  etc. 
wash  (w5sh),  v.  t.  ;  washed  (w<5sht)  or  washt  ;  wash'ing. 
[ME.  waschen,  AS.  ivascan ,  iciescan  ;  akin  toD.  wasschen, 
G.  waschen,  OHG.  wascan ,  leel.  &  Sw.  vaska,  Dan.  vaske, 
and  perh.  to  E.  water. ]  1.  To  cleanse  by  ablution,  or  by 


Wart  Hog  ( Maci'ocephalus  xthiopicus). 


dipping,  rubbing,  or  scrubbing  in  water  ;  to  apply  water  or 
other  liquid,  steam,  air,  etc.,  to  for  the  purpose  of  cleans¬ 
ing  ;  as,  to  wash  the  hands  ;  to  wash  garments ;  to  wash  sheep 
or  wool ;  hence,  to  free,  as  from  ceremonial  or  moral  defile¬ 
ment,  by  ablution  with  water  or  something  likened  to  it  in 
action  or  effect ;  to  cleanse  or  purify  in  the  religious  sense. 

Wash  me  thoroughly  from  mine  iniquity.  Ps.  li.  2. 

2.  To  cover  w  ith  water  or  any  liquid  or  moisture  ;  to  w  et ; 

hence,  to  overflow  against  or  over  ;  to  lave  ;  as,  waves  wash 
the  shore.  “  Roses  washed  with  dew.”  Milton. 

3.  To  waste  or  abrade  by  the  force  of  water  in  motion  ; 
as,  heavy  rains  wash  a  road  or  an  embankment. 

4.  To  remove  by  the  use  of  water ;  to  clear,  carry,  take, 

or  put  (away,  off,  out,  etc.)  by  or  as  if  by  the  action  of 
water ;  to  cause  to  be  (in  a  specified  place  or  condition)  by 
the  force  of  water  or  other  liquid;  as,  to  wash  dirt  from  the 
hands;  a  man  washed  overboard  ;  to  wash  food  down  with 
a  drink.  “  The  tide  will  wash  you  olf.”  Shak. 

Arise,  and  hi-  baptized,  and  wash  away  thy  sins.  Acts  xxii.lti. 

5.  To  cover  with  a  thin  or  wratery  coat  of  color  ;  to  tint 
lightly  and  thinly. 

6.  To  overlay  with  a  tliin  coat  of  metal ;  as,  steel  washed 
with  silver. 

7-  Mining.  To  subject,  as  earth,  gravel,  or  crushed  ore,  to 
the  action  of  water  to  separate  the  valuable  material  from 
the  worthless  or  less  valuable  ;  as,  to  wash  gold. 

8.  To  dephosphorize  (molten  pig  iron)  by  adding  substances 
containing  iron  oxide,  and  sometimes  manganese  oxide. 

9.  To  pass  (a  gas  or  gaseous  mixture)  through  or  over  a 
liquid  for  the  purpose  of  purifying  it,  esp.  by  removing 
soluble  constituents.  See  scrubber,  2  (1). 

to  wash  down,  Mech.,  to  w  ork  to  athinedge  or  featheredge. 
Scot.  —  to  w.  the  hands  of,  to  disclaim  or  renounce  inter¬ 
est  in.  responsibility  for,  or  connection  with  ;  as,  to  wash 
one's  narnls  of  a  business.  Matt,  xxvii.  24. 

wash  (wbsh),  v.  i.  1.  To  perform  the  act  of  ablution. 

2.  To  clean  anything  by  rubbing  or  dipping  it  in  water  ; 

to  perform  the  operation  of  cleansing  clothes,  ore,  etc.,  in 
water,  u  She  can  wash  and  scour.”  Shak. 

3.  To  move  with  a  lapping  or  sw  ashing  sound,  or  the  like  ; 
to  lap  ;  splash  ;  as,  to  hear  the  water  washing. 

4.  To  bear  without  injury  the  operation  of  being  washed  ; 
as,  some  calicoes  do  not  wash  ;  lienee,  Colloq.,  to  undergo 
successfully  submission  to  a  testing  or  proving ;  to  bear 
or  stand  investigation  ;  as,  his  story  will  not  wash. 

6.  To  be  eroded  or  worn  away  by  the  action  of  water,  as 
by  a  stream  or  by  the  sea  ;  —  said  of  a  road,  a  beach,  etc. 
6.  To  use  washes,  as  for  the  face  or  hair, 
wash,  n.  1.  Act  of  washing;  an  ablution  ;  a  cleansing, 
wetting,  or  dashing  with  water. 

2.  A  collection  or  aggregation  of  articles,  as  of  clothing, 
in  process  of  being  washed  or  cleansed,  or  a  quantity 
washed  at  one  time  ;  a  washing. 

3.  The  flow,  dash,  rush,  swash,  or  breaking  of  a  body  of 
water,  as  a  wave  ;  also,  the  sound  of  this. 

4.  The  backward  current  or  disturbed  water  caused  by  the 
action  of  oars,  or  of  a  steamer’s  screw  or  paddles,  etc. 

5.  A  piece  of  ground  washed  by  the  action  of  a  sea  or  river, 
or  sometimes  covered  and  sometimes  left  dry  ;  the  shallow¬ 
est  part  of  a  river,  or  arm  of  the  sea  ;  also,  a  bog  ;  marsh  ; 
fen  ;  as,  the  washes  in  Lincolnshire. 

The  Wash  of  Edmonton  bo  gay.  Cowper. 

6.  Substances  collected  and  deposited  by  the  action  of 
water  ;  as,  the  wash  of  a  sewer,  of  a  river,  etc. 

7.  Waste  liquid,  refuse  food,  etc.,  from  a  kitchen,  often 

used  as  food  for  pigs.  Shak. 

8  Distilling,  a  Fermented  wort  from  which  spirit  is  dis¬ 
tilled.  b  A  mixture  of  dunder,  molasses,  water,  and  scum- 
mings,  used  in  the  West  Indies  for  distillation. 

9.  That  with  which  anything  is  washed,  or  wetted,  smeared, 
tinted,  etc.,  upon  the  surface  ;  specif.  :  a  A  liquid  cos¬ 
metic,  dentifrice,  medical  lotion,  or  the  like,  b  Paint.  A 
thin  coat  of  color,  esp.  water  color,  c  A  thin  coat  of  metal 
laid  on  anything  for  beauty  or  preservation. 

10.  Mining.  Wash  dirt.  Australia. 

11.  Western  U.  S.  a  Gravel  and  other  rock  debris  trans¬ 
ported  and  deposited  by  running  water  ;  coarse  alluvium, 
b  An  alluvial  cone,  c  The  dry  bed  of  an  intermittent 
stream,  sometimes  at  the  bottom  of  a  canon  ;  as,  the 
Amarg08a  wash ;  the  Diamond  wash  ; — called  also  dry  wash. 

12.  Urine,  esp.  stale  urine,  formerly  used  in  washing 
clothes.  Obs.  or  Scot.  <£*  Dial.  Eng. 

13.  The  blade  of  an  oar.  Rare. 

14.  A  varying  measure  for  oysters  and  whelks.  Dial.  Eng. 

15.  Short  for  wash  sale. 

16.  Arch.  The  upper  surface  of  a  member  or  material 
when  given  a  slope  to  shed  water  (=  weathering,  ??.,  3). 
Hence,  a  structure  or  receptacle  shaped  so  as  to  receive 
and  carry  off  water,  as  a  carriage  wash  in  a  stable. 

wash,  a.  1.  Washy;  weak.  Obs. 

Their  bodies  of  so  weak  and  wash  n  temper.  Beau  4*  FI. 
2.  Capable  of  being  washed  without  injury  ;  washable  ;  as, 
wash  goods.  Colloq. 

wash'a-ble  (wosh'a-b’l),  a.  That  may  be  washed,  esp. 
without  damage.  —  washa-bil'i-ty  (-bll'Y-tT),  n. 


wash'ba'sln  (wSsh'ba's’n),  n.  A  basin  for  toilet  use. 
wash'board'  (-b5rd/ ;  201),  n.  1.  A  fluted,  or  ribbed, 
board  on  which  clothes  are  rubbed  in  washing  them. 

2.  =  BASEBOARD. 

3.  Naut.  A  broad  thin  plank  fixed  along  a  gunwale  to 
keep  out  the  sea,  or  a  plank  on  the  sill  of  a  lower  deck  port 
for  that  purpose  ;  —  called  also  wasteboard  or  washstrake. 

4.  See  Quadrula. 

wash'bowl  (wCsh'bol'),  n.  1.  A  washtub.  Obs. 

2.  A  large  bowl  for  water  to  wash  one’s  hands,  face,  etc. 
wash  dirt.  Mining.  Earth  washed  for  gold  ;  washing  stuff, 
wash  drawing.  Art.  In  water-color  painting,  work  in, 
or  a  work  done  chiefly  in.  washes,  as  distinguished  from 
that  done  in  stipple,  in  body  color,  etc. 
washed  (w5slit),  a.  1.  That  has  undergone  washing. 

2.  Overlaid  with  a  thin  layer  of  diflerent  color  ;  —  said  of 
the  colors  of  certain  animals. 

3.  Of  an  inferior  quality  due  to  exposure  to  rain  before 
burning ;  —  said  of  bricks. 

washed  metal,  iron  treated  by  the  Bell-Krupp  process  so  as 
to  remove  most  of  the  silicon  and  phosphorus  and  not  too 
much  of  the  carbon.  —  w.  sale.  =  wash  sale. 
wash'er  (wosli'er),  n.  1.  One  that  washes. 

2.  A  ring  of  metal,  leather,  or  other  material,  or  a  per¬ 
forated  plate,  used  for  various  pur¬ 
poses,  as  around  a  bolt  or  screw  to 
form  a  seat  for  the  head  or  nut,  or 
around  a  wagon  axle  to  prevent  end¬ 
wise  motion  of  the  hub  and  relieve  fric¬ 
tion,  in  a  joint  as  a  packing,  etc. 

3  A  similar  ring  used  for  decorative  purposes. 

4.  Plumbing.  A  fitting,  usually  having  a  plug,  for  a  cis¬ 
tern,  tub,  sink,  or  the  like,  forming  the  outlet  opening. 

6  Paper  Making.  A  washing  engine. 

6.  A  machine  for  washing,  as  clothes,  or  coal  in  mining. 

7-  An  apparatus  in  which  gases  are  washed  ;  a  scrubber. 

8.  a  The  raccoon,  b  The  pied  wagtail.  Local,  Eng. 
wash'er,  v.  t.  To  furnish  with  washers, 
wash'er-mail  (-man),  n. ;  pi.  -MEN  (-men).  A  man  who 
works  at  washing  clothes,  esp.  for  hire, 
wash'er  wom  an  (-w  dom'an),  n. ;  pi.  -women  (-wTm'fin; 
-Tn  ;  151).  1.  A  w  oman  w  ho  works  at  washing  clothes. 

2.  The  pied  wagtail; —  so  called  from  the  up-and-down 
motion  of  its  tail.  Local ,  Eng. 
wash'er-y  (-T),  n. ;  pi.  -eries  (-Tz).  A  place  at  which  wool, 
ore,  or  (esp  )  coal,  is  freed  Irom  impurities  by  washing, 
wash  gravel.  Mining.  Gravel  washed  to  extract  gold, 
wash'house'  (wosh'lious'),  n.  A  house  or  building  for 
washing,  esp.  one  for  washing  clothes  ;  a  laundry, 
wash'ing,  p .  pr.  ct-  vb.  n.  of  wash.  Hence  :  n.  1.  Act  of 
one  that  washes;  ablution. 

2.  The  clothes  or  other  articles  washed  or  to  be  washed, 
esp.  at  one  time  ;  a  wash. 

3.  Mining.  Gold  dust  procured  by  washing ;  also,  a 
place  where  this  is  done  ;  a  wasliery. 

4.  A  thin  covering  or  coat ;  as,  a  H  ashing  of  silver. 

5.  Stock  Exchanges.  The  operation  of  simultaneously 
buying  and  selling  the  same  stock  for  the  purpose  of  ma¬ 
nipulating  the  market.  The  transaction  is  fictitious,  and 
is  prohibited  by  stock-exchange  rules. 

6.  Pottery.  The  covering  of  a  piece  with  an  infusible 
powder,  which  prevents  it  from  sticking  to  its  supports, 
while  receiving  the  glaze. 

washing  bottle.  Chem.  a  A  bottle  or  flask  fitted  with 
£lass  tubes  passing  through  the  cork,  so  that  on  blowing 
into  one  of  the  tubes  a  stream  of  water  issuing  from  the 
other  may  be  directed  upon  anything  to  be  washed  or 
rinsed,  b  A  bottle  for  use  in  washing  gases  by  passing 
them  through  liquid  contained  in  it.  See  bottle,  lllust. 
washing  crystals.  Washing  soda,  Na2CO310H2O,  in  the 
form  of  crystals.  See  sodium  carbonate". 
washing  engine.  Paper  Making.  A  vat  in  which  rags, 
etc.,  are  washed  by  a  stream  of  water,  and  also  drawn  into 
fiber  by  revolving  bars  or  knives, 
washing  fluid.  A  liquid  used  as  a  cleanser,  consisting 
usually  of  alkaline  salts  resembling  soaps  in  their  action, 
washing  soda.  Sodium  carbonate. 

washing  Stuff.  Gold  Mining.  Any  earthy  deposit  con¬ 
taining  gold  enough  to  pay  for  washing  it. 

Wash'ing- ten  (w5sh'Tng-t?hi),  n.  1.  The  first  President 
of  the  United  States. 

2.  The  capital  city  of  the  United  States. 

3.  The  most  northwestern  State  of  the  United  States. 
Washington  cedar,  the  big  tree  of  California.—  W.  Elm,  a 
famous  elm  tree  m  Cambridge,  Mass.,  under  which  Wash¬ 
ington  took  command  of  the  Continental  Army  in  1775.— 
W.  lily,  a  large  wTiite-flowered  lily  (Lilium  washirujtoni- 
anurn)  of  the  Pacific  coast  of  the  United  States.  —  W.  Mon¬ 
ument,  a  w  hite  marble  obelisk  erected  as  a  national  memo¬ 
rial  of  Washington  in  Washington,  D.  C.  It  is  555  feet 
liiph  and  55  feet  souare  at  the  base.  The  comer  stone  was 
laid  in  1848,  but  the  monument  was  not  completed  until 
1884.  —  W.  palm,  the  fan  palm  Feowashingtonia  filament osa. 
See  Neowashingtonia.  —  W.  pie,  layer  cake  with  a  cream 
filling  or  with  a  fruit-jam  filling.  Local ,  U.  S.—  W.  thorn, 
a  hawthorn  (Cratxgvs  cordata)  of  the  eastern  United 
States,  cultivated,  esp.  near  Washington,  D.  C.,  for  its 
bright  red  fruit  and  handsome  autumn  foliage. 


Washer,  2. 


war'ren-er  (w5r'5n-?r),  n. 

[Tasmanian  trarrettah  Turbo.] 
=  m  vniNER  (a  shell). 

War'ren  gird  er  <<r  truss  (wbr'- 
5n).  See  truss,  s  b.  [wars. I 
war'rer  ( wOr'Sr), n.  One  whol 
war  ri  an'gle.  4*  avari angle. 
war'rick  (war'lk).  Dial.  Eng. 
var.  of  warrok. 
war'rle.  +  wary.  i\ 
war  'ri-gal  ( wbr'T-grtl ).  Var.  of 

AY  ARRAOAL. 

War'ring-ton.  George  (wor'Yng- 
tiln).  In  Thackeray’s  **Pen- 
dennis,"  the  brusque  a'nd  melan¬ 
choly,  but  generous  and  stead- 
fn9t,’friend  of  Pendennis. 
warrior  bush.  =  currant 
bush  b. 

war'rlor-esa.  n.  A  female  war¬ 
rior.  Ohs.  [tant.l 

war'riah  (AvSr'Tsh),  a.  Mili-| 
war'ri-war'ri  ( wbr'T-wbr'D.H. 
[Cf.  uarri-yarrx  the  lnncewood 
tree  in  a  native  language  of 
Guiana.]  A  fan  made  by  the 
natives  from  the  lenves*of  a 
palm  ( Afitrocarynm  aculeatvm). 
war'rok  (dial,  war'nk),  ».  4*  »•. 
[Perh.  connected  with  an  OP', 
var.  of  the  source  of  parrot  a 
tourniquet.]  Girth;  strap; 


rope.  Ohs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 

war'ry.  avary,  v. 
warrybreed,  n.  [Cf.  G.  dial. 
wet'll,  were,  iverrle ,  warble,  wor- 
mil.]  The  warble,  or  wormil. 
Ohs. 

warryn.  a.  [Cf.  fjrren.]  Of 
the  pine  tree.  Ohs.  Scot. 
War'saw  for-ma'tion ( wfir'sft). 
[From  Warsaw.  Illinois.]  Geol. 
A  minor  subdivision  of  the  Mis- 
sissippian  system  along  the  Mis¬ 
sissippi  River, 
warachen  f  WARY8H. 
warachlpe.  +  wareship. 
war  8cythe.  An  ancient  weapon 
like  a  scythe  with  the  blade  in 
line  witli  the  handle. 
war8e  {dial,  wars,  was).  Ohs. 
or  Scot,  k  dial.  Eng.  of  worse. 
wara'en  (wiir's'n  ;  wii'-).  Dial. 
Eng.  var.  of  worsen. 
waraill.  WRESTLE, 
warsipe.  +  ware  ship. 
war'ale.  wara'tle  (war's’l; 
wii'-).  n .  Sr  r.  Wrestle  ;  strug¬ 
gle.  Sn,t.  fr  Dial.  Eng. 
war  song  A  song  of  or  pert, 
to  war  ;  esp.,  among  the  Amrr 
ican  Indians,  a  song  at  the  war 
dance, inciting  to  military  ardor, 
warat  (wiirat).  Scot,  k  dial. 


Eng.  var.  of  aa'ORST. 

waratly.  +  wrestle. 
wart,  d*  i cert,  form  of  be. 
wart  crea8.  The  swine’s-cress. 
warte.  d*  ward,  warden, 
wart  graaa.  The  sun  spurge, 
warth  (wii(r)th).  Dial.  Eng. 
var.  of  avath,  ford, 
warth  (warth).  Scot.  var.  of 

AVRAITIl. 

warth  Ohs.  pret.  of  avorth,  v. 
warth.  w.  Ward  age.  Ohs. 
warth  (dial  w  ii  t  h.  w  6 1  h),  n. 
[AS.  iraroS,  wearoS ,  shore, 
strand.]  A  shore  ;  a  flat  mead¬ 
ow  ;  a  coast.  Ohs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 
wart'-herb'',  n.  Any  fabaceoua 
plant  of  the  genus  JJolicholus. 
wart 'leas.  u.  See -less 
warto.  +  AVHERETO. 
war  traitor.  See  Citation. 

*•  A  war  traitor  is  a  person  in  a 
place  or  district  under  military 
government  who,  unauthorized 
by  the  military  commander, 
gives  information  of  any  kind 
to  the  enemy,  or  holds  inter¬ 
course  with  liim.”  Instruction * 
fortiori,  or'  .Annies  of  U.  S. 
wart  spurge.  The  sun  spurge, 
wart 'weed',  n.  Dial.  Eng.  A 


plant  thought  to  cure  warts. 

Specif.  :  a  The  Bun  spurge. 

b  =  DEVIL’S-MII.K  a.  C  =  CEL¬ 
ANDINE  a  d  The  nipplewort, 
wart'y-well'  (war'tT-wCl'i 
wflr'-),  v.  [Cf.  D.  world  root, 
OD.  nijdrel  hangnail,  G.  dial. 
nddirnrzcl  ]  A  hangnail.  Scot. 
4*  Dial.  Eng. 

Wa-ru'a  (wii-r^o'S),  n.  pi.; 
sing.  Rua.  A  Bantu  people  of 
the  Kongo  Free  State,  east  of 
Lake  Tanganyika,  known  both 
for  their  cruel  customs  and  their 
artistic  craft, 
warve.  Var.  of  wharve. 
war  veaael.  A  warship, 
war' wit'.  war  davit. 

warwolf.  •]•  WEREWOLF, 
war 'worn',  a.  Worn  with  mili¬ 
tary  service, 
wary.  ^  vary. 
wary.  v.  t.  (AS.  wergian,  wyr- 
gcan ,  wiergean.]  To  curse  ;  exe¬ 
crate  ;  condemn  ;  defame.  Ohs. 
wary,  n  [AS.  wearg.]  Wretch; 
scoundrel.  Obs.  [gallows  05*. 
warytree.  /).  The  cursed  tree  ;  | 
waa.  •]*  "'ash,  whose. 
wasa.  d*  aviioso. 

Wft/aa-ga'ra<  wiVsa-gii'ra),  n.pl. 
A  Bantu  people,  the  chief  na¬ 


tion  of  the  Usagara  highlands, 

German  East  Africa. 

Wa  aan-da'wi  (wa'aan-dii'w?), 
r/.  ;>/  A  people  of  East  Africa, 
between  Victoria  Nyanza  and 
Kilimanjaro,  apparently  related 
to  the  Hottentots. 

Wa'sat  (aa’u's'U).  n.  [Ar.  al 
tea  sat  the  middle.]  See  star. 
Wa'aatch  (  av 8 'shell :  wO-sftch'), 
n.  [From  the  Wasatch  Moun¬ 
tains,  Utah.]  Geol.  A  subdi¬ 
vision  of  the  Eocene  in  western 
North  America.  See  geology. 
Waa'co  ( wiis'kO),  7?.  One  of  a 
tribe  of  Chinookan  Indians  of 
northern  Oregon.noAv  civilized 
and  engaged  in  farming  on  the 
Warmspring  Reservation, 
waae.  f  avas. 

waa eidial.  waz,  waz),  n.  [Cf. 
Sw.  rase  a  sheaf.l  Obs.  or  Scot. 
fir  Dial.  Eng.  a  A  wian  or  bun¬ 
dle  of  hay  or  straw,  b  A  pad. 
ns  of  straw,  to  support  a  burden 
on  the  head,  c  A  torch.  Obs. 
waael,  v.  i.  [From  AS.  wa.se 
ooze,  slime.  See  ooze  mud.] 
To  sink  into  ooze  or  mire.  Obs. 
Wash.  Ahhr.  Washington. 
waBh'a-way'.  n.  A  w  a  snout.  R. 
wash  ball.  A  ball  of  toilet  soap. 


wash  barrel.  Fisheries.  A  bar¬ 
rel  in  which  split  mackerel  are 
washed  with  salt  water  to  ex¬ 
tract  the  blood  before  salting, 
wash  basket.  A  basket  f-  r  hold¬ 
ing  the  clothes  of  a  washing, 
wash  bear.  A  raccoon.  [tle.I 
wash  bottle.  =  washing  bot-| 
waah'brew  ,  n.  Sowena  ;  flum¬ 
mery.  Scot.  4-  Dial.  Eng. 
wash  bulkhead.  A  longitudinal 
bulkhead  in  a  deck  ballast  tank, 
waah'diah  ,  7>.  1.  A  washbowl. 
2.  The  pied  wagtail.  Local. Eng. 
waBh'down/  clos'et.  A  water- 
closet  with  a  nearly  vertical 
back,  thus  affording  a'clear  drop 
into  the  trap.  It  is  usually  pro¬ 
vided  with  a  flushing  rim. 
wash'en  (AvBsh'*n).  O  b  a.  or 
Scot.  &  dial.  Eng.  p.  p.  of  wash. 
washer  wife  A  washerwoman 
Rare  or  Scot. 

waah'er-wom  an’a  itch.  Ecze. 
ma  of  the  hands  and  arms,  oc¬ 
curring  among  washerwomen, 
wash  gilding.  Water  gilding, 
wash  gourd.  Dishcloth  gourd, 
wash'i-neaa  (w5ah'Y-nCB),?i.  Sea 

-NESS. 

washing  bear.  The  raccoon, 
washing  pot.  =  wash  pot. 


ale,  senate,  c&re,  Am,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofa ;  ©ve,  Svent,  find,  reefint,  maker;  ice,  ill;  old,  6bey,  orb,  ddd,  sSft,  connect ; 

0  Foreign  Word.  +  Obsolete  Variant  of.  4-  combined  with.  =  equals. 


use,  unite,  urn,  iip,  circus,  menu ; 


WASHINGTONIA 


2307 


WATCH 


Wash'lng-to'nl  an  (wSsli'Tng-to'nl-an),  a.  1.  Pertaining 
to,  or  characteristic  of,  George  Washington. 

2.  Designating,  or  pertaining  to,  a  total  abstinence  soci¬ 
ety  (tlie  Washington  temperance  Society)  and  movement 
started  in  Baltimore  in  1840,  on  the  principle  of  moral 
suasion.  Its  force  was  spent  by  1843.  Culloij. 

3.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  city ; or  the  State  of  Washington, 
wash  leather.  Split  sheepskin  dressed  with  oil,  in  imita¬ 
tion  of  chamois,  and  used  for  dusting,  cleaning,  etc. ;  also 
alumed,  or  buff,  leather  for  soldiers’  belts. 


wash'man  (wSsh'man),  n.  ;  pi.  -MEN  (  men).  1.  A  man 
who  does  washing,  as  in  tin-plate  making. 

2.  A  beggar  shamming  lameness,  illness,  etc.  Obs.  Cant. 
Wash'oe  process  (wOsh'o).  [From  the  Washoe  district, 
Nevada. J  Ihe  process  of  treating  silver  ores  by  grinding 
m  pans  or  tubs  with  the  addition  of  mercury,  and  some¬ 
times  of  chemicals  such  as  blue  vitriol  and  salt. 


waah'out  (wSsh'out/),  n.  The  washing  out  or  away  of 
earth,  etc.,  esp.  in  the  bed  of  a  road  or  railroad  by  rain  or 
a  freshet ;  also,  a  place  where  the  eartli  is  washed  away, 
wash  Plato  Shipbuilding.  Any  of  several  plates  some¬ 
times  fitted  in  a  vessel’s  bottom  to  prevent  great  motion 
of  bilge  water  when  the  vessel  is  rolling  or  pitching, 
wash'pot'  (-p3t'),  n,  A  pot  or  vessel  in  which  anything  is 
washed  ;  hence,  Tin- PI ateManuf. ,  a  pot  containing  melted 
tin  into  which  the  plates  are  dipped  to  be  coated, 
wash  sale-  Stock  Exchanges.  A  sale  made  in  washing, 
wash'stand'  (wosh'stamV),  n.  1.  A  stand  holding  pitcher, 
basin,  and  other  requisites  for  washing  the  person  ;  also, 
the  modern  set  washbowl. 

2.  In  stables,  a  place  in  the  floor  prepared  so  that  carriages 
may  be  washed  there  and  the  water  run  off.  Cant. 
waah'strake7  (-strak'),  n.  Naut.  All  additional  strake 
added  above  the  gunwale  of  a  boat  or  a  deeply  laden  vessel. 
In  a  small  boat  the  rowlocks  are  cut  in  it. 
wash'tub'  (-tub'),  n.  A  tub  in  which  clothes,  etc.,  are 
washed  ;  also,  Dial.  Eng.,  a  swill  tub. 
wash'y  (vvbsh'I),  a.;  WASH'i-ER(-T-er) ;  wash'i-est.  [From 
wash.]  1.  Watery ;  damp  ;  soft.  Obs.  or  R.  Milton. 
2  Lacking  substance,  strength,  or  the  like  ;  weak  ;  thin  ; 
diluted  ;  feeble  ;  as,  washy  tea ;  washy  sentiment. 


A  polish  .  .  .  not  over  thin  and  washy.  Sir  H.  Wntton. 


Nest  of  Wasp  (  I'espa  macnlata),  cut 
open  to  show  internal  structure. 


3-  Not  firm  or  hardy  ;  liable  to  sweat  profusely  from  slight 
exertion  ;  as,  a  washy  horse.  Cant. 

wasp  (wosp),  7i.  [ME.  waspe ,  AS.  wseps ,  wiefs ;  akin  to 

D.  wesp ,  G.  wesj/e , 

OHG.  wafsa,  wefsa , 

Lith.  vapsa  gadfly, 

Russ,  osa  wasp,  L. 
vespa ,  and  peril,  to 

E.  weave.]  1.  Any 
of  numerous  aculeate 
liymenopterous  in¬ 
sects  generally  char¬ 
acterized  by  having 
a  slender  body,  the 
abdomen  attached  by 
a  narrow  stalk  or  peti¬ 
ole,  well-d  eveloped 
wings,  and  (in  the 
workers  and  females)  a 
more  or  less  formidable 
sting.  They  belong  to 
many  different  families 
and  include  species  of 
social  as  well  as  of  soli¬ 
tary  habits.  Wasps  ex¬ 
hibit  great  variety  in 
their  nesting  habits 
and  food,  but,  unlike 
the  bees,  are  largely  carnivorous,  in  many  cases  provision¬ 
ing  their  nests  with  caterpillars,  insects,  or  spiders,  killed 
or  paralyzed  by  stinging,  for  their  larvae  to  feed  on.  The 
wasps  are  commonly  divided  into  two  superfamilies,  Dip- 
loptera,  syn.  Ve.spina  (containing  the  typical  wasps ;  see 
V E3PIDAS),  and  Fossores,  syn.  Sphecina  (see  digger  wasp). 

2.  A  waspish  person. 

Wasp  of  Twick'en-ham  (twik'’n-am),  Alexander  Pope,  who 
had  a  villa  at  Twickenham. 

wasp'ish,  a.  1.  Resembling  a  wasp  in  form  ;  having  a 
slender  waist,  like  a  wasp;  of  the  waist,  slender. 

2.  Quick  to  resent  a  trifling  affront ;  characterized  by 
snappishness ;  irascible  ;  petulant  ;  snappish  ;  spiteful. 

Me  wan  naturally  a  wasjrish  and  hot  man.  Bp.  Hall. 
Syn.  —  Irritable,  choleric,  testy,  peevish,  captious. 

—  wasp'ish  ly,  adv.  —  wasp'ish-ness,  n. 
was'sail  (wos'Tl  ;  -al ;  w5s'-),  n.  [ME.  U'fBS  has.il,  lit.,  be 
thou  well,  fr.  AS.  wes  be  thou  (or  an  Old  Scand.  equiv. 
word)  -j-  a  Scand.  word  for  well.  See  was  ;  hail  to  salute.] 

1.  An  ancient  expression  of  good  wishes  on  a  festive 
occasion,  esp.  when  drinking  a  health  to  some  one. 

2  An  occasion  on  which  such  good  wishes  are  expressed 
in  drinking  ;  a  drinking  bout ;  carouse.  44  In  merry  was 
sail  he  .  .  .  peals  his  loud  song.”  Scott. 

3.  The  liquor  used  for  a  wassail ;  esp.,  a  beverage  formerly 
much  used  in  England  at  Christmas  and  other,  festivals, 
made  of  ale  (or  wine)  flavored  with  spices,  sugar,  toast, 
roasted  apples,  etc.  ;  lamb’s  wool. 

4.  A  festive  or  drinking  song  or  glee.  Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 


Washlng-to'nl-a(w<,»sh'Ing-t5/-- 
nT-d), n.  [NL-]  Bot.  a  Syn.  of 
Neowashingtoxia.  b  Syn.  of 
Sequoia,  c  A  genus  of  Ameri¬ 
can  and  Asiatic  white-flowered 
umbellifers,  the  sweet  cicelies, 
with  decompound  leaves. 
Waah'ing-to'ni  an  (-rtn),  ii.  1.  A 
member  of  the  Washington 
Temperance  Society.  Collar/. 

2.  An  inhabitant  of  the  city  or 
of  the  State  of  Washington. 
Wash'i-ta(  wOsh'I-tO). n.  [From 
Fort  Washita,  Texas.]  The  up¬ 
permost  subdivision  of  Ameri¬ 
can  Comanchenn  (Lower  Creta¬ 
ceous)  in  Texas.  See  geology. 
wash  mill.  A  device  in  which 
materials  for  cement  are  washed 
mechanically  with  water. 

Wa  sho'an  (w  6-8  h  O'd  n),  " 
[North  Amer.  Indian  wot-oshu 
red  man.  Indian.]  Designating 
a  small  tribeof  the  eastern  slopes 
of  the  Sierra  Nevada,  west  of 
Reno  and  Carson  City,  Nev. 
They  constitute  a  distinct  lin¬ 
guistic  stock. 

wash' -off',  a.  Calico  Printing.  \ 


Capable  of  being  washed  off  ; 

—  said  of  colors  not  fixed, 
washout  brush.  A  brush  used 
in  the  washout  process, 
washout  process  See  gelatin 
process  d. 

wash  port.  =  freeing  port. 
washt.  Washed.  Ret'.  So. 
wash'taiP.  u.  The  pied  wag¬ 
tail.  Local,  Eng. 
wa'si  (wa'se),  n.  [Ar.  ?/-nf?.] 
Moham.  Lair.  A  person  ap¬ 
pointed  by  will  to  manage  the 
deceased  person’s  estate  for 
those  beneficially  interested. 
The  term  is  usually  translated 
executor,  but  the  title  does  not 
vest  in  the  wasi,  as  it  does  in  an 


executor. 

wasith.  +  wosith. 

wa'si-um(wa'zhT-um;-shY-?7m), 

7i.  [NL.,  fr.  Wasa,  or  Vasa,  the 
name  of  a  former  Swedish  royal 
family.]  Chem.  A  supposed  rare 
element  announced  by  Bnhr  in 
lSfi2,  hut  in  fact  a  mixture, 
was!  age.  +  vassalage. 
wasp  ant.  A  velvet  ant. 
wasp  bee.  A  cuckoo  bee. 


was'sail  (wfe'Yl;  -al  ;  wSs'-),  v.  i. ;  was'sailed  (-Tld ; 
-aid)  ;  was'sail-ing.  1.  To  hold  a  wassail;  to  carouse. 

2.  To  sing  carols,  etc.,  from  house  to  house,  usually  at 
Christmas  time  ;  —  esp.  in  to  go  a-wassaihng.  Dial.  Eng. 
was'sail,  v.  t.  To  drink  to  the  health  or  success  of  ;  as, 
to  wassail  the  apple  trees,  an  old  English  custom, 
wassail  bowl.  A  bowl  in  which  wassail  was  mixed  and 
served  ;  also,  the  beverage  itself.  J.  Fletcher. 

was'sail  er  (-er),  n.  One  who  wassails  ;  specif.:  a  One  who 
engages  in  festivity,  esp.  in  drinking;  a  reveler.  Milton. 
b  One  who  goes  about  singing  carols,  etc.  Dial.  Eng. 
wast  (w5st).  A  verb  form  supplying  the  second  person 
singular  of  the  verb  be,  in  the  indicative  mood,  imperfect 
tense  ;  —  now  used  only  in  elevated  style.  See  was. 
wast'age(was'taj),  n.  1.  Loss  by  use,  decay,  evaporation, 
leakage,  or  the  like;  waste. 

2.  A  waste  place.  Scot. 

3.  Wasting;  laying  waste;  desolating.  Rare.  J.  L.  Allen. 
waste  (wast),  a.  [ME.  least,  OF.  wast,  var.  of  guast,  gast, 

fr.  L.  vastus,  influenced  by  a  kindred  G.  word  ;  cf.  OHG. 
wuosti ,  G.  wiist,  OS.  wosti ,  D.  ivoest,  AS.  weste.  Cf.  vast.] 

1.  Desolate  ;  devastated;  desert;  hence,  bare;  empty; 
void  ;  also,  dreary  ;  dismal ;  gloomy  ;  cheerless. 

The  waste  darkness  of  futurity.  Scott. 

2.  Lying  unused;  unproductive;  worthless;  valueless; 
useless  ;  refuse  ;  rejected  ;  as,  waste  land,  paper. 

3.  Vain  ;  idle;  purposeless.  Obs.  or  Scot.  <Sc  Dial.  Eng. 

But  his  waste  words  returned  to  him  in  vain.  Spenser. 

4.  Wasteiul;  lavish.  Obs. 

And  strangled  with  her  waste  fertility.  Milton. 
waste  steam,  a  Steam  which  escapes  from  a  safety  valve, 
or  leaks  from  the  machinery  into  the  air.  b  Exhaust  steam. 
— w.-wax  process,  tlie  cire-perdue  process.  See  cire-perdue. 
waste,  v.  t.;  wAST'ED(was'ted  ;  -tld  ;  151) ;  wast'ing  (was'- 
tlng).  [ME.  wasten,  OF.  waster ,  var.  of  guaster,  gaster ,  F. 
gater  to  spoil,  L.  vastare  to  devastate,  to  lay  waste,  fr.  vas¬ 
tus  waste,  desert,  uncultivated,  ravaged,  vast,  but  influ¬ 
enced  by  a  kindred  G.  word  ;  cf.  OHG.  wuosten,  G.  wusten, 
AS.  tr estan.  See  W’Aste,  a.]  1.  To  lay  waste  ;  to  devas¬ 

tate  ;  to  bring  to  ruin  ;  Obs.,  to  defeat. 

2.  To  wear  away  or  impair  gradually  ;  to  diminish  by  con¬ 
stant  loss ;  to  use  up  ;  consume ;  spend ;  to  wear  out. 

Until  your  carcasses  he  wasted  in  the  wilderness.  Alum.  xiv.  83. 

To  waste  eternal  days  in  woe  and  pain.  Milton. 

3.  To  spend  or  expend  unnecessarily,  carelessly,  or  with¬ 
out  valuable  result ;  to  apply  to  useless  ends ;  to  squander. 

The  younger  eon  gathered  all  together,  and  .  .  .  wasted  his 
substance  with  riotous  living.  Luke  xv.  13. 

Full  many  a  flower  is  bom  to  blush  unseen. 

And  waste  its  sweetness  on  the  desert  air.  Gray. 

4.  Law.  To  cause  or  suffer  waste  to  (an  estate). 

5.  Stonecutling.  To  reduce  roughly  to  a  flat  surface  by 
chipping  ;  —  usually  with  off. 

waste,  v.  i.  1.  To  be  diminished  ;  to  lose  bulk,  substance, 
strength,  value,  or  the  like,  gradually  ;  to  be  consumed  ; 
to  dwindle  ;  to  grow  less. 

The  time  wasteth  night  and  day.  Chaucer. 

The  barrel  of  meal  shall  not  waste.  1  Kings  xvii.  14. 
2.  Sporting.  To  procure  or  sustain  a  reduction  of  flesh;  — 
said  of  a  jockey  in  preparation  for  a  race,  etc. 
waste,  n.  [ME.  waste;  cf.  OF.  wast,  var.  of  guast,  gast. 
See  waste,  a.  <t*  v.~\  1.  That  which  is  waste,  or  desolate  ; 

a  devastated  or  deserted  place  or  region;  a  desert;  a  wilder¬ 
ness.  44  Tlie  gloomy  waste  of  waters.”  Bancroft. 

2.  A  plot  or  tract  uncultivated  or  bare  of  vegetation. 

3.  Act  of  wasting,  or  state  of  being  wasted;  a  squandering; 
needless  destruction  ;  useless  consumption  or  expenditure  ; 
loss  without  equivalent  gain  ;  gradual  loss  or  decrease,  by 
use,  wear,  or  decay  ;  as,  a  waste  of  time,  labor,  words,  etc. 

Little  icastcs  in  great  establishments,  constantly  occurring,  may 
defeat  the  energies  of  a  mighty  capital.  L.  Beecher. 

4.  A  wasting  disease  ;  consumption.  Scot.  <t*  Dial.  Eng. 

5.  Law.  Spoil,  destruction,  or  injury,  done  to  houses, 
woods,  fences,  lands,  etc.,  by  a  tenant  of  a  particular  es¬ 
tate  (i.  e.,  for  life  or  for  years)  to  the  prejudice  of  the  heir, 
or  of  him  in  reversion  or  remainder.  Waste  is  voluntary 
when  done  by  the  willful  destructive  act  of  the  tenant,  as 
by  pulling  down  buildings  or  plowing  up  a  lawn  ;  permis¬ 
sive,  when  due  to  neglect  of  proper  care,  as  by  suffering 
the  buildings  to  fall  for  want  of  necessary  repairs ;  equi¬ 
table,  when  treated  as  waste  in  equity  though  within  the 
common-law  rights  of  the  tenant. 

6.  That  which  has  no  original  value  or  no  value  for  tlie  ordi¬ 
nary  or  main  purpose  of  manufacture;  remnants  not  fit  for 
tlie  use  for  which  the  stuff  is  made  or  intended;  superfluous 
or  rejected  matter  ;  refuse.  Specif.:  a  Remnants  of  cops, 
etc.,  from  the  working  of  cotton,  wool,  hemp,  and  the  like, 
used  for  wiping  machinery,  absorbing  oil,  as  in  axle  boxes 
of  railroad  cars,  etc.  b  Fluid,  as  steam,  allowed  to  escape 
without  being  utilized,  c  Iron  castings  fit  only  for  scrap. 
7-  Mining.  Refuse  or  goaf;  old  or  abandoned  workings. 

8  Useless  talk  ;  trash;  rubbish.  Obs. 

9.  Phys.  Geog.  Material  derived  by  mechanical  and  chem¬ 
ical  erosion  from  the  land,  carried  by  streams  to  the  sea. 

10.  Wastefulness;  extravagance;  lavishness.  Obs. 

11.  Short  for  waste  pirE,  etc. 

Syn.—  Prodigality,  diminution,  loss,  dissipation,  destruc¬ 
tion,  devastation,  havoc,  desolation,  ravage, 
in  waste,  in  vain  ;  to  no  purpose.  Obs.  G.  Douglas. 


waste'bas  ket  (wasUbas'kgt ;  -kit ;  151),  n.  A  basket  for 

waste  paper,  etc. 

waste  book  Bookkeeping.  A  daybook.  Chiefly  Brit. 
Waste'tUl  (-I06I),  a.  1.  Full  of,  occasioning,  or  imolviiig, 
waste;  destructive;  ruinous;  as,  wasteful  practices. 

2.  Expending,  or  tending  to  expend,  property,  or  that 
which  is  valuable,  in  a  needless  or  useless  manner  ;  la\  isli; 
prodigal ;  squandering  ;  as,  a  wasteful  person  or  habits. 

3-  Waste;  desolate;  unoccupied;  uninhabited.  Obs. 

In  wilderness  and  wustejul  deserts  strayed.  Spenser. 
Syn.  — Lavish,  profuse,  prodigal,  extravagant. 

—  waste'ful  ly,  adv.  —  waste'ful  ness,  n. 
waste'less,  a.  1.  Inexhaustible.  Obs. 

2.  Yielding  little  or  no  waste  ;  as,  a  u  asleless  battery  zinc, 
waste'ness,  n.  Quality  or  state  of  being  waste  ;  a  desolate 
state  or  condition  ;  desolation.  Now  Rare. 

A  day  of  trouble  and  distress,  a  day  of  wasteness.  Ze/ih.  i.  15. 
waste  pipe.  A  pipe  for  carrying  off  waste,  or  superfluous, 
fluid..  Specif.:  a  Mach.  An  escape  pipe,  b  Plumbing.  The 
outlet  pipe  at  the  bottom  of  a  bow  l  (not  of  a  water-closet 

—  see  soil  pipe),  tub,  sink,  or  the  like. 

wast'er  (was'ter),  n.  [ME.  uastour ,  OF.  wastcor.  See 
waste,?*./.]  1.  One  that  wastes;  one  who  squanders, 

consumes,  or  expends  extravagantly ;  a  prodigal ;  also, 
Colloq.  or  Dial.  Eng.,  a  good-for-nothing  person. 

lie  also  that  is  slothful  in  his  work  is  brother  to  him  that  is  a 
great  waster.  Prov.  xviii. 

2.  One  that  lays  waste;  a  dcsolater  ;  devastator.  “The 

.  .  .  wastoure  of  Ynde  [India].”  Wars  of  Alex. 

3.  A  vagabond  thief.  Obs. 

4.  An  imperfection  in  the  wick  of  a  candle,  causing  it  to 
waste  ;  —  called  also  a  thief. 

5.  Something  wasted  ;  that  which  is  useless  or  defective 
and  therefore  to  be  wasted  or  thrown  on  the  scrap  heap ; 
a  manufactured  article  so  imperfect  that  it  is  compara¬ 
tively  useless,  as  a  defective  iron  casting,  etc. 

6.  An  animal  that  does  not  thrive  or  that  ib  thin,  as  a  lamb 
or  chicken.  Col  log.  or  Cant. 

waste'weir'  (wast'wer'),  n.  An  overfall,  or  weir,  for  the 
escape,  or  overflow,  of  superfluous  water  from  a  canal, 
reservoir,  pond,  or  tlie  like,  as  during  a  flood, 
wast'ing  (was'ting),  p.  a.  1.  Laying  waste;  devastating. 

2.  Causiug  waste  or  wasting;  enfeebling;  as,  a  wasting 
disease. 

3.  Undergoing  waste  ;  as,  a  wasting  fortune, 
wasting  palsy,  Med.,  progressive  muscular  atrophy. 

wast'ing.  vb.  v.  of  waste  ;  specif.,  consumption;  tabes, 
wast'rel  (was'trgl),  n.  [Cf.  waster.]  1.  Any  waste  thing 
or  substance  ;  specif.  :  a  Waste  land  or  common  land,  or 
a  piece  of  such  land.  Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng.  Carew.  b  Any¬ 
thing,  as  a  manufactured  article,  cast  away  as  bad  or  use¬ 
less,  as  an  imperfect  brick,  etc.;  a  waste  product. 

2.  One  who  wastes  ;  a  waster;  spendthrift ;  also,  a  profli¬ 
gate  ;  good-for-nothing  person  ;  vagabond ;  waif. 

3-  An 'emaciated  or  thin  animal  or  person;  a  worthless, 
unsound  animal;  a  waster.  Dial.  Eng.  &  Scot. 

wast'y  (was'tT),  a.  1.  Full  of  waste  ;  specif.:  a  Having 
much  waste  space  ;  hence,  empty  ;  desolate.  Obs.  or  R.,  or 
Dial.  Eng. 

Great  houses,  costly  and  wasty.  Wycliffe. 

b  Containing  or  yielding  much  waste  ;  as,  icasty  wool. 

2.  Consumptive.  Cf.  waste,  n.,  4.  Dial.  Eng. 
watch  (wbch),  v.  i.  ;  watched  (wbclit) ;  watch'ing.  [ME. 
wacchen ,  AS.  waeccan ,  later  wacian,  akin  to  wacan.  See 
wake,  v.  i. ;  cf.  watch,  n.~\  1.  To  be  awake;  to  be  or 

continue  without  sleep  ;  to  wake  ;  to  keep  vigil. 

Couldest  thou  not  watch  one  hour  ?  Mark  xiv.  37. 

2.  To  be  attentive  or  vigilant;  to  give  heed;  to  be  on 
one’s  guard  or  on  the  lookout. 

Take  ye  heed,  watch  and  pray.  Mark  xiii.  33. 

3.  To  keep  guard  ;  to  act  as  guard. 

The  Son  gave  signal  high 

To  the  bright  minister  that  watched.  Milton. 

4-  To  be  expectant ;  to  look  witli  expectation;  to  wait. 

They  that  watch  for  the  morning.  Ps.  exxx.  6. 

5-  To  remain  awake  in  attendance  on  the  sick  during  the 
night  ;  as,  to  watch  with  a  man  in  a  fever. 

6.  Naut.  To  float  properly  in  its  place  ;  — said  of  a  buoy, 
to  watch  out,  to  look  out ;  to  be  vigilant.  Colloq.,  (J.  S. — 
to  w.  over,  to  be  cautiously  observant  of  ;  to  inspect ;  to 
superintend  and  guard. 

watch,  v.  t.  1.  To  tend  ;  guard  ;  to  have  in  keeping. 

And  flaming  ministers,  to  watch  and  tend 
Their  earthy  charge.  Milton. 

2  To  give  heed  to;  to  observe  the  actions  or  motions  of, 
for  any  purpose  ;  to  keep  in  view  ;  as,  to  watch  a  rogue. 

I  must  cool  ^  little,  and  watch  my  opportunity.  Landor. 

3.  To  await;  to  wait  for.  Obs.  or  R. 

4.  To  catch  or  detect  by  watching  or  lying  in  wait.  Obs. 

44  Beldam,  I  think  we  watched  you.”  Shak. 

5.  Falconry.  To  keep  (a  hawk)  from  sleep  for  the  pur. 
pose  of  taming  it  by  tiring  it. 

6.  Nav.  To  divide  into,  or  assign  to,  watches. 

watch,  n.  [ME.  wacche ,  AS.  wsecce.  See  watch,  v.  t\, 
wake,  v.  i.]  1.  State  of  being  awake ;  watching ;  also, 

wakefulness ;  sleeplessness.  Obs.  Capgrare. 

11  ntc/i  truly  is  most  agreeable  to  the  day,  .  .  .  but  sleep  to  the 
night.  ^  J.  Jones. 

2.  A  keeping  awake  for  purposes  of  guarding,  protecting, 
attending,  or  the  like  ;  watching  ;  preservative  or  preven- 


wasp  beetle.  Any  black-and- 
yellow  longicorn  beetle  of  the 
genus  <  tyllene,  like  a  wasp, 
wasp  fly.  Any  of  various  wasp- 
like  syrphid  flies, 
wasp’ kite.  A  honey  buzzard, 
wasp  spider.  Any  spider  that 
resembles  a  wasp  in  form, 
wasp'-waist  ed.  a.  llavingthe 
waist  very  slender, 
wasp'y  (wbs'pY),  a.  Waspish, 
wasp'y,  n.  A  wasp  Obs. 
wassalage  +  vassalage. 
wasse.  was,  wash. 
was'sel.  Var.  of  wassail. 
wasseiage.  -f  vassalage. 
waa'ser-man,  n.  [G.  wasser- 
inaini,  lit.,  waterman.]  A  sea 
monster  with  man’s  form.  Obs. 
was'sie  (wOs'Y),  n.  Jerrelry.  A 
large  cleavage  of  a  crystal  split 
for  cutting,  as  an  octahedron 
divided  in  two.  Trade.  Term. 
wast.  +  waist,  waste. 
wast  (wast).  Scot.  var.  of  west. 
wast'a-ble  (was'td-b’l),  a.  a 
Subject  or  liable  to  waste, 
b  Wasteful.  Obs.  c  Desert.  Obs. 
wastcoateer.  •{*  waistcoateer. 


waste.  +  waist,  [board,  3.1 
waste'board  Naut.=  wasii-| 
wasted.  +  waist  ed. 
waste  gate.  A  gate  by  which 
tlie  superfluous  water  of  a  reser¬ 
voir,  or  the  like,  is  discharged, 
waste'goodvi.  A  prodigal.  Obs. 
was'tel,  was'tell.  n.  [OF.  ims- 
tel,  var.  of  gastrl,  F.  gateau,  LL. 
irastellus,  proh  of  Teutonic 
orig.  ;  cf.  MIIG.  least  el  a  kind 
of  bread.  OHG.  Sc  AS.  wist  food.] 
A  cake  of  wast  el  bread  ;  also,  a 
kind  of  oatmeal  cake.  Obs. 
was'tel-bread',  n.  Bread  made 
of  very  fine  flour.  Obs. 
wastel  cake.  Wastel.  Obs. 
wastelful,  n.  A  basketful  ;  a 
walletful.  Obs. 
waste'ly,  adv.  In  vain.  Obs. 
waste  pallet.  =4th  pallet,  4 
&  (-)• 

wast'er  (was'tPr  :  was'-),  r.  t. 
To  woste  ;  squander.  Scot. 
wast'er.  a  Wasteful.  Obs. 
wast'er  (was'tPr),  n.  1.  A  kind 
of  wooden  swmrd  or  cudgel  used 
for  practice  bv  the  common  peo¬ 
ple.  Obs.  or  j Hist. 


2.  Salmon  spear  ;  leister.  Scot. 
wast'er-ful  ( wii8'tcr-i<5bl  :  -f<56), 
a.  Wasteful.  —  wast'er-ful-ly, 
adv.  —  wast'er-ful  ne3S.  n.  All 
Scot.  [desert  place.  Obs.  | 

wast'ern.  u.  [Cf.  wastine.]  A| 
wast'er-y.  Var.  of  wastry. 
waste 'thrift-',  n.  A  spendthrift. 
Obs.  [a  play  on  pastime.  Obs. I 
waste  'time', n.  Diversion  ;  — | 
waste  trap.  A  trap  for  a  waste 
pipe,  as  of  a  sink, 
waste'way',  n.  A  conduit  for 
w  aste  water,  etc.  [well.  I 

waste  well.  =  ABSORBINg| 
wa8tilbrede.  wastelrreau. 
wastine.  wasteyn,  n.  [OF.  icas- 
1 1  n  e,  var.  of  g(u)astine.1  A 
waste  :  a  desert.  Ohs. 
w?st'ing-ly.  adv.  of  wasting. 
wastine.  westme.a.  [AS.ievpsfm.] 
Growth  ;  stature  :  fruit.  Obs.  — 
wastmeless.  a.  Obs. 
wastnes  Corrupt,  pi.  of  was¬ 
tin'  e.  Obs. 

wastor.  wastour.  +  waster. 
w&storel.  wastrel.  [£eo7.| 
wast '  rife . o .  Sr  n . = w  a  st r  v  .  Obs.  | 
wast'ry  (was'trl;  was'trl),  n. 


Also  wast'rie.  Waste;  prodigal¬ 
ity.  Scot.  6/  Dial.  Eng.  —  a. 
Wasteful  ;  prodigal.  Scot. 
wastum,  n.  [See  wastme.] 
Fruit;  growth;  also,  figure; 
stature.  Obs.  [destroy.  Obs. I 
wast'y,  r.  t.  To  make  waste;! 
wa8um.  A  whoso  me. 

Wa  swa-hi'li  (wa'swa-hS'lf)  n.t 
1>1.  of  Swahili. 
wat.  ^  WHAT. 

wat.  Obs.  or  Scot.  var.  of  m  et. 
wat  (dial,  wat,  w5t).  Obs.  or 
Scot.  &  dial.  Eng.  of  m  ot,  know, 
wat,  / net.  of  m  ite.  Obs. 
wat,  w.  A  person  of  importance. 
Obs. 

wat,  ji.  A  man  ;  a  fellow.  Obs. 
Wat,  Watt  (w8t),  n.  1.  Dim.  of 
Walter.  [Dial.  Eng.  I 

2  [rr/.«r>  l.  <\]  A  hare.  Obs.  or | 
wa-tap'  (wil-trip'),  wa-ta'pe 
(-tii'pC),  wa-ta'peh  (-pe),  »»• 
[Narrnganset  Indian  wat  trip.] 
The  stringy  roots  of  certain 
coniferous  trees,  used  by  the 
Indians  for  sewing  canoes,  etc. 
watch,  n.  Person;  — with  pos¬ 
sessive  pronouns  ;  as,  her  watch% 


ftfod  foot  ■  out,  oil  ;  chair  ;  go  ;  sing,  ii)k  1  «*en,  thin  ;  nature,  verdure  (250) ;  K  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144) ;  boN  ;  yet ;  zh=:z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Guidm. 
’  ’  ’  ’  “  Full  explanations  of  Abbreviations,  Situs,  etc.,  Immediately  precede  the  Vocabulary. 
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tive  vigilance  ;  vigil  ;  formerly,  esp.,  a  watching  or  guard¬ 
ing  by  night.  See  ward,  1  ;  watch  and  ward. 

Shepherds  keeping  watch  by  night.  Milton. 

Watch  is  properly  applicable  to  the  night  only.  Blackstonc. 

3.  A  lying  in  wait  ;  an  ambush  ;  ambuscade.  Obs. 

Over  all  things,  make  many  watches.  Secreta  Secretorum. 

4.  A  wake  (revel).  See  4th  wake,  3.  Obs. 

Richard  the  Redeless. 

6.  Wakeful  or  vigilant  attention  ;  vigilance. 

6.  One  who  watches,  or  those  who  watch,  for  purposes  of 
guarding,  protecting,  or  the  like;  a  watchman,  ora  body 
of  watchmen;  a  sentry;  sentinel  ;  guard. 

Pilate  said  unto  them,  Ye  have  a  watch ;  go  your  way,  make 
it  as  sure  as  ye  can.  Matt,  xxvii.  G5. 

7.  The  place  where  a  guard  is  posted  ;  corps  de  garde. 

He  upbraids  Iago,  that  he  made  him 
Brave  me  upon  the  watch.  Shak. 

8.  The  time  during  which  a  guard  does  duty ;  the  time 
from  the  placing  of  a  sentinel  or  body  of  sentinels  until  his 
or  their  relief;  hence,  anciently,  a  definite  division  of  the 
night.  The  Jews  divided  the  night  into  three  watches ; 
the  Romans,  into  four  equal  ones  from  6  p.  m.  to  6  a.  m. 

9.  Naut.  a  An  allotted  portion  of  time,  usually  four  hours, 
for  standing  watch,  or  being  on  deck  ready  for  duty.  The 
first  watch  extends  from  the  hour  of  8  p.  m.  to  midnight;  the 
midwatch,  or  middle  watch,  from  midnight  to  4  a.  m.  ;  the 
morning  watch,  from  4  a.  m.  to  8  a.  m.  ;  the  forenoon  watch, 
from  8  a.  m.  to  12  m.  (noon) ;  the  afternoon  watch,  from  12  m. 
to  4  p.  m.  ;  the  first  dogwatch,  from  4  p.  m.  to  6  p.  m.  ;  and 
the  second  dogwatch,  from  G  p.  m.  to  8  p.  m.  Cf.  dogwatch. 
b  That  part,  usually  one  half,  of  the  officers  and  crew, 
who  together  attend  to  the  working  of  a  vessel  during  the 
same  watch.  There  are  two  such  watches,  designated  as 
the  port,  formerly  larboard,  watch,  and  the  starboard  watch, 
each  of  which  is  alternately  on  duty. 

10.  Something  which  measures  or  shows  the  progress  of 
time  ;  specif. :  a  A  candle  marked  out  into  sections,  each 
of  which  burned  a  known  length  of  time.  Obs.  Shak.  b 
A  timepieco  :  (1)  A  clock.  Obs.  Shak.  (2)  A  small  time¬ 
piece,  or  chronometer,  with  a  spring-driven  movement, 
and  of  a  size  to  be  carried  in  the  pocket. 

11  Ceram.  A  trial  piece  of  clay  placed  in  the  kiln,  to  be 
withdrawn  and  examined  from  time  to  time  as  an  index 
to  the  condition  of  the  ware  being  fired. 

12  Falconry.  A  flock,  as  of  nightingales. 

to  be  on  the  watch,  to  be  looking  steadily  and  carefully  or 
closely  :  to  be  on  the  lookout.  —  w.  and  ward,  or  watching 
and  warding,  orig.,  the  act  of  keeping  guard  by  night 
(watch)  and  by  day  (ward) ;  hence,  continuous,  unbroken 
vigilance  and  guard.  Formerly,  in  English  and  Scots 
feudal  law,  service  of  watch  and  ward  in  towns  and  cities 
was  due  from  certain  tenants,  as  in  case  of  burgage  tenure 
in  Scotland  ;  and  later,  this  being  abolished,  the  term  was 
applied  to  the  constabulary  service.  —  w.  and  watch,  Nan /., 
the  regular  alternation  in  being  on  and  off  watch  of  the 
two  watches  into  which  a  crew  is  commonly  divided, 
watch  bill.  Naut.  A  list  of  the  officers  and  crew  of  a  ship 
as  divided  into  watches. 

Watch'case/  (woch'ka.V),  n.  1.  A  sentry  box.  Obs. 

2.  The  case,  or  outside  covering,  of  a  watch  ;  also,  a  case 
for  holding  a  watch,  or  in  which  it  is  kept, 
watch'dog'  (w5ch'd5g' ;  205),  7i.  A  dog  kept  to  watch 
and  guard  premises  or  property. 

watch'd  (-er),  n.  One  who  watches  ;  specif.:  a  One  who 
sits  up  or  continues  awake,  b  An  observer,  esp.  a  diligent 
one.  c  A  spy ;  a  scout.  Obs.  d  One  who  keeps  awake  for 
the  purpose  of  guarding  or  attending,  as  a  watchman;  esp., 
one  who  attends  on  the  sick  at  night, 
watch  tire.  A  fire  lighted  at  night,  as  a  signal,  or  for  the 
use  of  a  watch  or  guard. 

watch'ful  (wSch'fdol),  a.  1.  Wakeful ;  sleepless  ;  caus¬ 
ing  wakefulness;  spent  in  watching.  Obs.  “  Many  a  watch¬ 
ful  night.”  Shak. 

2.  Full  of  watch,  or  vigilance;  vigilant;  attentive;  cautious; 
on  the  watch  ;  —  with  of  before  a  thing  to  be  regulated  or 
guarded  ;  as,  watchful  of  one’s  behavior  ;  and  with  against 
before  a  thing  to  be  avoided  ;  as,  watchful  against  enemies 
or  vicious  habits.  “  Happy  watchful  shepherds.”  Milton. 
Syn.  —  Attentive,  cautious,  observant,  circumspect,  wake¬ 
ful,  heedful.  See  vigilant. 

—  watch'fuHy,  adv.  —  watch'ful-ness,  n. 
watch  gla3S  I.  A  concavo-convex  glass  for  covering  the 
face  of  a  watch  ;  a  watch  crystal. 

2.  A  sandglass  for  measuring  the  time  of  a  watch  ;  Naut ., 
a  half-hour  glass  to  measure  the  time  of  a  watch  on  deck, 
watch  gun.  Naut.  A  gun  sometimes  fired  on  shipboard  at 
8  p.  m.,  when  the  first  watch  begins.  In  the  United  States 
navy  no  watch  gun  is  fired,  but  flagships  in  port  fire  a  gun 
at  tattoo,  or  9  p.  in.,  and  sometimes  at  reveille. 
WAtch'mak  er  (wSch'mak'er),  n.  One  who  makes  and  re¬ 
pairs  watches.  —  watchmak  ing  (-tug),  n. 
watchman  (-man),  n. ; pi.  -men  (-men).  One  set  to  watch; 
a  guard;  sentinel;  specif.,  one  who  guards  a  building,  or, 
formerly,  one  who  guarded  the  streets  of  a  city,  by  night, 
watch  mark.  Nav.  A  strip  of  white  tape  worn  by  an  en¬ 
listed  seaman  to  indicate  to  which  watch  he  belongs,  worn 
on  the  right  arm  if  to  the  starboard  watch,  and  on  the  left 
arm  if  to  the  port  watch.  Enlisted  men  of  the  engineer’s 
force  wear  a  similar  mark  of  red.  Petty  officers  have  a  rat¬ 
ing  badge  on  the  proper  arm  and  do  not  wear  watch  marks. 


watch  night.  The  last  night  cf  the  year;  — so  called  by 
the  Metnodists,  Moravians,  ano  others,  who  observe  it  by 
holding  religious  meetings  lasting  until  after  midnight, 
watch  Officer  Nav.  An  officer  who  stands  a  watch  on 
deck  during  which  he  is  (subject  to  orders  from  the  cap¬ 
tain  and  executive  officer)  in  charge  of  the  ship.  When 
on  duty  his  title  is  officer  of  the  deck.  In  the  United  States 
navy  he  is.  properly,  a  lieutenant  or  ensign, 
watch  tackle.  A  kind  of  two-sheave  tackle  ;  —  so  called 
because  u.^ed,  commonly  as  a  luff  upon  luff,  by  the  watch 
on  shipboard  to  handle  yardarms,  etc.,  which  ordinarily 
require  all  hands.  Called  also  handy-billy ,  jigger. 
watch'word'  (wScli'wQrd'),  n.  1.  A  secret  word  used  as 
a  signal  by  which  a  person  shows  a  right  to  pass  a  guard  , 
a  countersign  ;  password. 

2.  Something  watched  for  as  a  signal  for  action  or  note  of 
warning  ;  an  intimation  ;  hint.  Obs.  or  Scot. 

3.  A  sentiment  or  motto  as  embodying  a  principle  or  guide 
to  action,  esp.  one  used  as  a  rallying  cry  or  a  signal. 

Nor  deal  in  watchwords  overmuch.  Tennyson. 

4.  A  watchman’s  or  sentinel's  call.  Obs. 

watch' work7  (-wflrk'),  n.  The  wheel  work  of  or  for  a 
watch  ;  any  similar  small  wlieelwork.  Cf.  clockwork. 
wa'ter  (w6'ter),  n.  [ME.  water ,  wseter,  weter ,  AS.  witter  ; 
akin  to  OS.  watar ,  OFries.  wetir ,  weter ,  LG.  &  D.  water , 
G.  wasser,  OHG.  u  azzar,  Icel.  vain,  Sw.  vatten ,  Dan.  vand , 
Goth,  walo,  OSlav.  &  Russ,  roc/a,  Gr.  v8u>p,  Skr.  udan 
water,  ud  to  wet,  and  perh.  to  L.  unda  wave.  Cf.  dropsy, 
Hydra,  otter,  wet,  whisky.]  1.  The  fluid  which  de¬ 
scends  from  the  clouds  in  rain,  and  which  forms  rivers, 
lakes,  seas,  etc.  Pure  water  consists  of  hydrogen  (11.186 
per  cent  by  weight)  and  oxygen  (88.814  per  cent),  H^O,  and 
is  an  odorless,  tasteless,  transparent  liquid,  which  is  very 
slightly  compressible.  It  has  a  slight  blue  color  which  is 
observable  only  in  thick  layers  of  the  liquid.  At  its  maxi¬ 
mum  density,  39°  Fahr.  or  4°  C.,  it  is  the  standard  for 
specific  gravities,  one  cubic  centimeter  weighing  one  gram. 
It  is  also  the  standard  for  specific  heats.  Its  own  specific 
heat  is  very  great.  It  freezes  at  32°  Fahr.  or  0°  C.  and  boils 
at  212° Fahr.  or  100°C.(see  ice,  1:  steam,  1).  Pure  water  is  an 
extremely  poor  conductor  of  tlie  electric  current,  though 
many  aqueous  solutions  are  conductors.  See  electrolyte. 
Water  is  the  most  important  of  solvents,  dissolving  many 
gases,  liquids,  and  solids.  Natural  waters  of  the  earth,  as 
those  of  springs,  rivers,  or  the  ocean,  contain  more  or  less 
dissolved  matter,  which  is  mostly  removed  by  distillation. 
Rain  water  is  nearly  pure.  See  hardness,  3;  limewater  ; 
mineral  water:  ocean,  1.  Water  is  important  chemically 
as  a  solvent  ana  dissociating  agent,  as  a  catalytic  agent, 
and  often  as  one  of  the  substances  taking  part  in  a  reaction. 
It  is  essential  to  the  life  of  animals  and  plants.  WTater 
passes  by  evaporation  into  the  state  of  vapor  ;  hence,  there 
is  always  water  vapor  in  the  atmosphere,  whence  by  con¬ 
densation  are  formed  the  clouds,  and  rain,  snow,  etc. 

2.  A  form,  variety,  or  aspect  of  the  fluid  ;  specif.  :  a  Rain, 
b  A  mineral  water  ;  as,  to  take  the  waters  at  Karlsbad,  c 
A  wave ;  a  flood  ;  —  usually  in  the  pi.  “  The  peril  of  waters , 
winds,  and  rocks.”  Shak.  d  Dew.  Dial.  Eng. 

3.  A  body  of  water,  standing  or  flowing  ;  a  lake,  river, 
sea,  stream,  or  other  body  of  water.  Now  Rare ,  exc. 
Scot,  &  Dial.,  or  ns  used  in  proper  names. 

Remembering  he  had  passed  over  a  small  water  a  poor  scholar 
when  first  coming  to  the  university,  he  kneeled.  Fuller. 

4.  The  district  bordering  a  river.  Obs.  Scot.  &  Dial.  Eng. 

5.  pi.  A  watering  place  ;  —  with  the.  Dial.  Eng. 

6.  Any  organic  liquid,  secretion,  effusion,  humor,  or  the 
like,  resembling  or  likened  to  water,  as  tears,  sweat,  a 
rheum,  serous  or  synovial  effusion  or  exudate,  etc.  ;  esp.  : 
a  Urine,  b  pi.  The  amniotic  fluid  (see  amnion,  1  a). 

7.  A  distilled  fluid,  essence,  or  the  like. 

All  distilled  goods,  ...  as  aniseed,  clove,  cinnamon,  or  any 
other  water.  G.  Smith  (1725). 

8  Pharni.  A  solution  in  water  of  a  gaseous  or  readily 
volatile  substance  ;  as,  ammonia  water.  Cf.  aqua. 

9.  The  limpidity  and  luster  of  a  precious  stone,  esp.  a  dia¬ 
mond  ;  as,  a  diamond  of  the  first  water,  that  is,  perfectly 
pure  and  transparent.  Hence,  of  the  first  water,  that  is,  of 
the  first  excellence. 

10.  A  wavy  lustrous  pattern  or  decoration  such  as  is  im¬ 
parted  to  linen,  silk,  metals,  etc.  See  water,  v.  l.,  3. 

11.  Finance.  An  addition  to  the  shares  or  other  securities 
issued  by  a  stock  company  not  representing  a  correspond¬ 
ing  increase  in  assets,  the  effect  being  to  increase  the  par 
value  of  the  shares,  but  diminish,  or  “  dilute,”  the  actual 
value  per  share.  Cant. 

above  water,  floating ;  hence,  out  of  difficulty  or  embar¬ 
rassment.  as  of  a  financial  nature.  —  under  w.,  below  the 
surface  oi  the  water.  —  w.  bewitched,  drink  much  diluted, 
as  weak  tea  or  grog ;  hence,  any  flat  or  insipid  compound. 
Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng.  —  w.  of  Ayr,  w. -of- Ayr  stone,  Ayr  stone. 
—  w.  of  crystallization,  Chem.,  water  which  is  regarded  as 
present  (chemically  combined)  in  many  crystallized  sub¬ 
stances,  and  which  is  expelled  from  them  by  heat,  usually 
with  loss  by  the  substance  of  its  crystalline  properties. 
Thus,  while  pure  copper  sulphate,  CuS04,  is  a  white  amor- 
hous  substance,  blue  vitriol,  the  crystallized  form, 
uS04*5H20,  contains  five  molecules  of  water.  Sometimes 
such  a  substance  breaks  down  by  stages  and  a  certain  pro¬ 
portion  of  water  may  be  held  more  tenaciously  than  the 
rest.  This  water  is  often  called  water  of  constitution,  but  it 
does  not  differ  in  nature  from  other  water  of  hydration.— 


the  woman  spoken  of ;  our 

watch ,  ourselves,  us  ;  my  watch, 
myself.  Cf.  nabs.  Old  Cant. 
watch  bell,  a  Prob.,  a  bell  to 
alarm  the  watch.  Ohs.  b  .Vnut. 
A  bell  struck  each  half  hour  :  — 
now  called  ship's  bell. 
watch'birth',  n.  Midwife.  Obs. 
watch  box.  A  sentry  box. 
watch  cap.  A  knitted  close- 
fitting  navy  blue  cap  worn  by 
enlisted  men  in  the  United 
States  navy  in  cold  or  Htorm. 
watch  clock.  1.  Something  that 
awakes  ;  an  alarm.  Obs. 

2.  =  watchman’s  clock. 
watch  coat.  Rarely,  watch 
cloak.  [Delaware  Indian  wach- 
gutey  petticoat,  watchcoat.] 
Chiefly  Naut.  A  heavy  overcoat 
worn  in  rough  or  cold  weather, 
as  by  a  watch  officer;  also,  u  pea- 
jacket  or  reefer. 

watch'ed  (wOch'Sd;  -£t), 
watch'et  (-''t).  Dial.  Eng.  vars. 
of  wet-shod. 

watch'et,  a.  ten.  [ME.  wachet ; 
cf.  OF.  wachet  a  sort  of  stuff 
(cloth),  wache  a  sort  of  stuff, 
gachitr  a  coarse  cloth.l  Desig¬ 
nating  a  pale  or  light  blue  color, 


cloth,  or  angling  fly.  Obs.  or 
Dial.  Eng. 

watch  guard.  A  chain,  cord,  or 
the  like,  by  which  a  watch  is  at¬ 
tached  to  the  perBon. 
watch  header.  Maul.  An  officer 
m  charge  of  -i  welch.  Obs. 
watch'-houseG  n.  a  A  house 
in  which  a  watch  or  guard  is 
placed.  Obs.  or  It.  b  A  place 
where  persons  under  temporary 
arrest  are  kept ;  a  police  station. 
Ob*,  or  Scot.  [watch.  I 

watch'ing,  p.  pr.  k  v b.  n.  of  I 
watch  light.  A  light  used  by 
watchers. 

watch'maker’s  cramp.  Med. 
A  spasm  of  the  finger  muscles, 
peculiar  to  watch  makers, 
watchman  beetle.  The  Euro¬ 
pean  dorbeetle. 

watch'man’s  clock-  A  telltale 
clock  for  watchmen,  esp.  one 
(called  watchman's  detector)  in 
which  the  apparatus  for  record¬ 
ing  the  times  of  visiting  several 
stations  is  contained  in  a  single 
clock. 

watchman’ b  rattle.  An  instru¬ 
ment  having  at  the  end  of  a 
handle  a  revolving  arm,  which 
I  by  the  action  of  a  strong  spring 


on  cogs  produces  in  motion  a 
loud,  harsh,  rattling  sound. 
watch'mate/,  A  man  on  duty 
in  the  same  watch  with  another, 
watch  meeting.  A  religious 
meeting  in  the  closing  hours  of 
the  year.  See  watch  night. 
watch'ment,  n.  State  or  period 
of  watching.  Obs. 
watch  paper.  An  old-fashioned 
ornament  for  the  inside  of  a 
wntchcase.  made  of  paper  fanci¬ 
fully  cut  or  printed, 
watch  pole.  A  watchman’s 
club.  Obs.  [for  a  watch. I 

watch  spring.  A  mainspring! 
watch'tow  er.  n.  A  tower  on 
which  a  sentinel  is  placed, 
watch'wise'  (-wlz'b  adv.  = 

CLOCKWISE.  I  WIT.  I 

wate.  ^  wait,  wet,  whatk.I 
wate(wat).  Scot.  &  dial.  Eng. 
vr»r.  of  wot,  know.  [=  Wade.| 
Wa'te( wa'tc)./o  Norse Mythol.  | 
watel.  +  WATTLE. 

watelful.  n.  [  VIE.  watel  basket. 
Cf.  wattle, wallet.]  A  basket¬ 
ful.  Obs. 

water.  +  waiter. 
wa'ter-age  (-fij),  n.  Money  paid 
for  transportation  of  goods,  etc., 
by  water.  Eng. 


water  agrimony.  Bur  marigold, 
water  aloe  (HI'o).  =  water 

soldier.  [anchor.  Rare.  I 
water  anchor.  Naut.  A  seal 
water  antelope.  A  water  buck, 
water  apple.  =  custard  apple, 
1  a. 

water  arch.  A  water-filled 
chamber  or  cluster  of  pipes 
forming  the  lintel  of  a  furnace 
mouth,  as  of  a  brick-set  boiler, 
and  replacing  the  usual  fire¬ 
brick  arch. 

water  avens.  The  purple  avens. 
water  bag.  1.  A  hag  to  hold 
water. 

2.  The  reticulum,  or  second 
stotpach,  of  a  camel  or  animal  of 
the  camel  family.  [bouget.l 

3.  Her.  A  variety  of  the  water! 
wa'ter-bail  age.  n.  Bailage  on 
goods  transported  by  water.  Obs. 
wa'ter-bank  ,  n.  Ashore.  Obs. 
water  bath.  See  bath, 
water  bean.  Water  chinquapin, 
wa'ter-bear',  v.  t.  To  bear  or 
carry  by  water. 

Walter  Bear  er.  Astron. 
Aquarius. 

water  bellows.  =  troupe. 
water  bells-  The  white  water 
lily.  Dial.  Eng. 


water  of  hydration,  Cheni.,  water  chemically  combined  with 
some  substance  to  form  a  hydrate.  —  w.  of  imbibition,  1  hys- 
ics,  the  maximum  amount  of  water  which  a  substance  can 
imbibe,  or  absorb,  and  hold,  as  a  sponge  removed  from 
water  ;  specif.,  the  maximum  amount  of  water  which  can 
be  held  by  a  rock  or  earth  above  tbe  zone  of  ground  water. 

—  w.  of  life,  a  Bib.  That  which  gives  to  a  person  spiritual 
or  eternal  life ;  spiritual  refreshment,  or  the  like ;  salvation. 
Rev.  xxii.  1.  b  Brandy,  whisky,  or  other  alcoholic  drink  ; 

—  a  translation  of  various  non-English  names,  as  eaude 
vie ,  usquebaugh,  or  aqua  vitae.  —  w.  on  the  brain,  Med.,  hy- 
drocepnalus.  —  w.  on  the  chest,  Med.,  livdrothorax.  —  w.  on 
the  knee,  Med.,  an  accumulation  of  inflammatory  exudate 
in  the  knee  joint,  often  following  an  injury.  —  w  scavenger 
beetle,  any  water  beetle  of  the  family  Hydrophilidae.  —  w. 
white  oak,  the  overcup  oak. 

wa'ter  (w8'ter),  v.  t.  ;  wa'tered  (-terd) ;  wa'ter-ing.  [AS. 
waeterian.~\  1.  To  wet  or  supply  with  water  or  watery  fluid  ; 
to  moisten,  sprinkle,  or  soak  with  water  ;  to  overflow  with 
water  ;  to  irrigate  ;  as,  to  water  the  street ;  to  water  (low¬ 
ers.  “  With  tears  watering  the  ground.”  Milton. 

2.  To  supply  with  water  for  drink  ;  to  cause  or  allow  to 
drink  ;  as,  to  water  cattle  and  horses. 

3.  To  wet  and  calender,  as  cloth,  so  as  to  impart  to  it  a 
lustrous  appearance  in  wavy  lines;  to  diversify  with  wave¬ 
like  lines  ;  as,  to  water  silk.  Cf.  water,  n .,  10. 

4.  To  add  water  to  (anything),  thus  increasing  quantity 
while  reducing  strength  ;  to  dilute  ;  weaken. 

5.  Finance.  To  add  to  the  aggregate  par  value  of  (stock 
or  other  securities)  without  a  corresponding  addition  to 
the  assets  represented  by  it. 

wa'ter,  v.  i.  1.  To  shed,  secrete,  or  fill  with,  water  or 
liquid  matter  ;  as,  the  mouth  waters ;  his  eyes  water. 

2.  To  get  or  take  in  water  ;  specif.,  usually  of  animals,  to 
drink  water  ;  as,  the  ship  put  into  port  to  water. 

While  their  horses  watered.  Sir  T.  Browne. 
water  adder,  a  The  water  moccasin,  b  The  common, 
harmless  American  water  snake  (Natrix  sipedon). 
water  arum.  The  Cat  la  palustris.  See  Calla,  1. 
water  ash.  a  Any  of  several  North  American  ashes,  ns 
Fraxinus  nigra,  F.floridana ,  etc.  \  specif.,  F.  caroliniana , 
of.  river  swamps  of  the  southern  United  States,  b  Box  elder, 
water  back.  A  back  (water  cistern)  used  in  brewing, 
water  back-  A  water  heater  set  in  the  back  of  a  stove  or 
fireplace. 

water  bailiff-  1-  All  officer  of  the  customs,  whose  duty  it 

is  to  search  vessels.  Eng. 

2-  Any  of  various  former  British  officials  having  certain 
jurisdiction  over  the  water  ;  as  :  a  Any  of  several  London 
officials,  superseded  in  1771,  having  jurisdiction  over  fish¬ 
ing  on  the  Thames,  b  Any  of  certain  officials,  done  away 
with  in  1885,  in  the  Isle  of  Man  haying  jurisdiction  over 
fishery  and  certain  maritime  jurisdiction, 
water  ballast-  Naut.  Waterin  specially  constructed  com¬ 
partments  in  a  vessel’s  hold,  to  serve  as  ballast, 
water  bar.  1.  Road  Making.  A  ridge  made  across  a  hill 
road  to  divert  rain  water  to  one  side. 

2.  A  bar  inserted  in  a  joint,  as  between  the  wood  and  stone 
sills  of  a  window,  to  prevent  passage  of  water.  Eng. 
water  barometer.  Physics.  A  barometer  containing,  in 
place  of  mercury,  a  column  of  water,  which  requires  to  be 
about  thirty-three  feet  in  height. 

water  battery.  1.  Elec.  A  voltaic  battery  in  which  the 
electrolyte  is  water. 

2.  Mil.  A  battery  nearly  on  a  level  with  the  water, 
water  bear.  A  tardigrade. 

water  bearing.  Mach.  A  bearing  lubricated  by  water 
forced  continuously  between  the  bearing  surfaces, 
water  bed.  A  waterproof  mattress  filled  with  water, 
sometimes  used  for  bedridden  patients, 
water  beech  a  American  hornbeam, 
b  The  plane  tree, 
water  beetle.  Any  of  nu¬ 
merous  aquatic  beetles 
belonging  to  Dytiscus  and 
allied  genera  of  the  family 
Dytiscidae  and  to  various 
genera  of  the  closely  re¬ 
lated  families  Amphizoi- 
d;e,  Haliplidae,  Gyrinidae 
(see  whirligig  beetle),  and 
Hydrophilidae,  the  last  be¬ 
longing  to  the  clavicom 
beetles,  the  others  to  the  Water  Beetle  ( Dyfiscus ).  a  Adult, 
adephagous  series.  I  n  nat.  size ;  b  Larva, 

form  they  are  all  much  alike,  being  oval  and  flattened ; 
and  they  are  usually  black  or  dark  colored  and  highly 
polished.  They  swim  with  great  agility,  their  fringed 
hind  legs  acting  together  as  oars, 
water  bird  Any  aquatic  bird;  a  swimming  or  wading 
bird ;  a  waterfowl. 

water  bottle.  1.  A  bottle,  as  of  rubber  or  glass,  for  con- 
taming  water. 

2.  A  specially  constructed  vessel  for  collecting  samples 
of  water  at  any  desired  depth. 
wa'ter  bou'get  (boc/jgt).  1.  Formerly,  a  ,-Aj 
leather  bag  for  carrying  water,  as  for  sol¬ 
diers’  use,  suspending  one  at  each  end  of  a  < 
pole  or  yoke. 

2.  Her.  A  conventional  representation  of  a  vjy 
pair  of  the  foregoing,  used  as  a  charge.  J))/ 

water  brain.  Veter.  Gid. 
water  buck,  a  A  large,  long-haired  red-  ater  Bouget,**. 
dish  or  grayish  brown  antelope  ( Kobus  ellipsipi'ymnus ) 


water  betony.  An  English  fig- 
wort  ( Scrophularia  aguatica). 
water  birch.  Any  of  several 
American  birches,  as  Be  tula 
nigra,  B.  Occident alis,  etc. 
water  biscuit.  A  b  i  s  o  u  i  t  or 
crncker  made  of  flour  and  water, 
water  bitternut.  The  water 
hickory. 

water  blackbird.  The  European 
water  ouzel.  Scot,  tf  lr. 
water  blast.  A  blast  of  air  pro¬ 
duced  by  means  of  a  stream  of 
water;  also,  the  apparatus  pro¬ 
ducing  this.  Cf.  TROMI’E. 
water  blink.  =  water  sky. 
water  blinks.  =  blinks. 
water  blister.  Ilort.  A  local  in- 
iurv  of  a  plant  caused  by  sun¬ 
light  converging  through  a  drop 
of  water  or  a  bubble  in  glass, 
water  blob.  Any  of  various 
aquatic  or  marsh  plants,  ns  the 
marsh  marigold,  the  white  or 
yellow  water  lily, etc.  Dial.  Eng. 
water  block.  A  hollow  box  or 
block  of  iron,  through  which 
water  is  circulated,  to  protect 
part  of  a  furnace  wall.  [dyk.| 
water  blue.  Soluble  blue.  Seel 
water  boa.  =  anaconda,  2. 
wa'ter-board',  n.  A  board  set 


up  to  windward  in  a  boat,  tc 
keep  out  water, 
water  boatman.  A  boat  bug. 
wa'ter-bok  ,  v.  [D.]  Water  buck 
water  bottom.  The  space  ha 
tween  the  outer  and  inner  bot* 
tom  plating  in  merchant  ships  ; 
—  sometimes  so  called  because 
used  to  carry  water  ballast.  R. 
water  bough.  An  adventitious 
shoot  from  a  tree  trunk  ;  a 
sucker.  Ohs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 
water  brake.  A  railrond-car 
brake  working  by  water  pres¬ 
sure. 

water  brash.  Med.  Pyrosis, 
water  break,  or  wa'ter-break', 
r7.  1.  A  ripple  in  water.  Rare. 
2.  =  WATER  BAR,  I. 
wa'ter-breathG ;/.  Vapor.  Obs. 
wa'ter  breath  er  (hrSth'fr). 
Any  animal  breathing  by  gills, 
water  bridge.  Steam  Boilers.  A 
bridge  wall  forming  a  water 
space  at  the  back  of  the  furnace, 
wa'ter-broo  ( w  a't  e  r-b  r  (5o/  ; 
wa'tfr-;  w8'Sr-),n.  Water  gruel. 
Scot. 

wa'ter-brose/  (-hrSz'),  n.  Brose 
of  meal  and  water.  Scot. 
water  buckler.  Wrater  shield, 
water  budget.  Water  bouget. 


ale,  senate,  care,  Am,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofa ;  eve,  $vent,  find,  recent,  maker;  ice,  ill;  old,  obey,  orb,  5dd,  s5ft,  connect ;  use,  unite,  urn,  up,  circ&s,  menU ; 

Foreign  Word.  +  Obsolete  Variant  of.  +  combined  with.  =  equals. 


WATER  BUFFALO 
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WATERINESS 


oC  Central  Africa.  It  frequents  river  banks  and  is  a  good 
swimmer,  b  Any  of  various  other 
antelopes,  esp.  certain  kobs  and 
reedbucks. 

water  buffalo  The  common  Indian 
buffalo.  See  buffalo,  1  a ;  carabao. 

water  bug.  a  The  Croton  bug.  b 
Any  of  numerous  aquatic  hemipter¬ 
ous  insects,  esp.  those  belonging  to 
Belostomu ,  Benacus,  Zaitha ,  and 
other  genera  of  the  family  Belosto- 
matidae  (see  fish  KiLLERi.l’lieir  hind 
legs  are  long  and  fringed  and  act 
like  oars,  c  Also,  the  boat  bug, a  back 
swimmer,  a  water  scorpion,  or  any 
of  numerous  others,  some  of  which 
walk  about  on  the  surface  of  the  wa¬ 
ter  or  on  the  soft  mud  at  the  mar¬ 
gin  of  the  water  and  cannot  swim. 

water  butt,  a  A  large  open-headed 
cask,  set  up  on  end,  to  contain 
water,  b  Arch.  Any  receptacle  lor 
water,  as  for  a  fountain,  lavatory, 
or  the  like. 


water  carriage.  1.  Transportation  Head  of  Water  Buck 
or  conveyance  by  water.  ( Kobus  tllipaiprymniw h 

2.  Means  of  conveyance  by  water,  as  boats.  Obs.  or  R. 

3.  Conveyance  or  conduction  of  water. 

water  cell.  A  cell  containing  water;  one  of  the  cells  or 
chambers  in  which  water  is  stored  in  a  camel’s  stomach, 
water  Chat,  a  Any  of  numerous  South  Amerioau  tyrant 
flycatchers  of  the  genus  Fluvi- 
coln  and  allied  genera ;  a  water 
cap.  b  A  bird  of  the  family 
Henicuridie ;  a  forktail. 
water  chestnut  a  Any  plant 
of  the  genus  Trapa ,  esp.  T. 
natans  and  T.  bicorn  is  ;  also, 
their  edible,  nutlike,  spiny- 
angled  fruit.  See  Trapa.  b  A 
Chinese  sedge  (Eteocharis  tu- 
berosa)  or  its  edible  tuber.  Water  Chat  ( Fluvicola 

water  chevrotain  A  West  dimucura).  (j> 
African  chevrotain  (Dor cat  he  Hum  aquaticus).  It  has  a 
larger  body  and  shorter  legs  than  the  kanchils  and  napus. 
water  chinquapin  or  chinkapin.  The  American  lotus 
(Nelumbo  lu tea) ;  also,  its  edible,  nutlike  seed,  which  has 
the  flavor  of  chinquapins.  See  Nelumbo,  lotus,  3  a 
water  clock  All  instrument  or  machine  to  measure  time 
by  the  fall,  or  flow,  of  a  quantity  of  water,  as  a  clepsydra, 
wa'ter— clos  et,  n.  A  closet,  compartment,  or  room,  con¬ 
taining  a  hopper  for  defecation  fitted  with  some  device 
for  flushing  the  bowl  with  water;  also,  the  hopper  itself, 
with  its  accessories.  Sometimes,  loosely,  any  privy, 
water  cock.  A  large  gall  inn  le  ( QaUicrex  cinerea)  of  south¬ 
eastern  Asia  and  the  East  Indies.  In  the  breeding  season 
the  male  is  black  and  has  a  fleshy  red  caruncle,  or  horn, 
on  the  top  of  its  head. 

water  color  <>>  colour.  Paint.  1.  A  pigment  ground  with 
water  and  some  binding  material,  as  gum  or  glycerin,  and 
applied  with  water  as  a  vehicle ;  —  so  called  in  distinction 
from  oil  co/or,  etc.  Dry  water  colors  are  prepared  in  the 
form  of  solid  cakes,  moist  water  colors  in  a  semifluid  or 
pasty  state  in  metal  tubes  or  pans. 

2.  The  art  or  method  of  painting  with  water  colors. 

3-  A  picture  or  design  executed  in  water  colors, 
wa'ter-col  or  ist,  -coi  our  is t,  n.  One  who  paints  in 
water  colors. 

wa'ter-cooi'.  v.  t. :  wa'ter-cooled'  ;  wa'ter-cool'ing. 
Mach.  To  cool  by  water,  as  circulating  water,  esp.  in  a 
water  jacket ;  as,  a  water-cooled  gas-engine  cylinder, 
water  cooling.  The  process  of  cooling  anything,  as  an 
engine  cylinder,  by  circulating  water.  Cf.  air  cooling. 
water  core.  Founding.  A  hollow  core  through  which  wa¬ 
ter  circulates  in  a  mold,  used  for  coding  the  interior  of  a 
casting  more  rapidly  than  the  outside  while  the  metal  is 
solidifying,  as  in  casting  a  cannon. 

wa'ter-course'  ( w6'ter-kors' ;  201),  n.  1.  A  stream  of  wa¬ 
ter  ;  a  river  or  brook.  Is.  xliv.  4. 

2.  A  natural  channel  for  water  ;  also,  a  canal  for  the  con¬ 
veyance  of  water,  esp.  in  draining  lands. 

3-  Law.  A  living  stream  of  water  usually  running  in  a  def¬ 
inite  channel  or  bed  and  discharging  into  another  body  of 
water.  A  watercourse  may  be  dry  during  unusual  droughts, 
but  the  terra  does  not  apply  to  a  stream  depending  for  its 
flow  merely  upon  surface  drainage. 

4.  Shipbuilding.  One  of  the  holes  in  floor  or  other  plates 
to  permit  water  to  flow  through. 

water  crake-  a  The  water  ouzel,  b  The  spotted  crake. 
See  crake.  2,  Illust.  c  The  water  rail  ( Rallus  aquaticus). 
Local ,  Eng. 

water  crane.  1.  A  gooseneck  apparatus  to  supply  water 
from  an  elevated  tank,  as  to  the  tender  of  a  locomotive. 

2  A  hydraulic  crane. 

water  cress,  or  wa'ter  cress',  n.  A  perennial  cress  ( Ro - 
rippa  nasturtium)  growing  usually  in  clear  running  or 
spring  water.  The  pungent  leaves  are  used  for  salad  and 
as  an  antiscorbutic.  Also,  by  extension  as  a  book  name, 
any  other  species  of  Rorippa. 

water  crow.  [So  called  m  allusion  to  its  dark  plumage.] 
a  The  water  ouzel.  Local.  Eng.  &  Scot,  b  The  European 
coot.  Local,  Eng.  c  The  American  snakebird.  Local,  U.  S. 
water  crowfoot.  Any  aquatic  crowfoot  or  buttercup ; 
specif. :  a  In  England,  the  white-flowered  Ba/rachium 
aquatile,  used  as  food  for  cattle,  b  In  the  United  States, 
Ranunculus  delphinifolius ,  having  yellow  flowers. 


water  culture.  Plant  Physiol.  An  experimental  method 
of  growing  plants  in  distilled  water,  to  which  nutritive 
salts  iu  certain  definite  proportions  are  added, 
water  cure.  1.  Med.  Hydropathy;  hydrotherapeutics. 

2.  A  form  of  torture  consisting  in  forcing  large  quantities 
of  water  into  a  person’s  stomach.  Slang. 
water  curtain  1.  Milling.  A  section  from  top  to  bottom 
in  a  mine,  which  is  kept  soaked  by  means  of  water  contin¬ 
ually  poured  down  from  above,  asa  protection  against  fire. 
2.  Iu  a  theater,  a  sheet  of  water  which  may  be  formed  from 
above,  as  at  the  proscenium  arch,  as  a  screen  to  prevent 
spread  of  fire  from  or  to  the  stage.  Cant. 
water  cycle.  Any  of  various  more  or  less  experimental 
water  craft  propelled  by  treadles  after  the  manner  of  a 
bicycle.  —  wa'ter-cycle,  v.  i. 
waxer  deer,  a  A  small  Chinese  deer  (Hydropotesinermis). 
Both  sexes  are  destitute  of  antlers.  The  male  has  de¬ 
scending  canine  tusks,  b  The  water  chevrotaiu. 
water  devil  a  The  rapacious  larva  of  a  large  water  bee¬ 
tle  (Hydrnphilus  piceus), and  of  other  similar  species.  See 
water  beetle,  Illust.  b  The  hellgraiuite. 
water  dock.  A  tall  coarse  dock  growing  in  wet  places. 
The  American  water  dock  is  Rumtx  britanica ,  the  Euro¬ 
pean  is  R.  hydrolapathuin . 

water  dog  1.  A  dog  accustomed  to  the  water,  or  trained 
U>  retrieve  waterfowl,  as  retrievers  and  water  spaniels. 

2.  a  Any  of  various  large  salamanders  ;  esp.,  the  hellbend 
er.  b  The  otter. 

3.  Any  small  cloud  supposed  to  indicate  rain.  Dial.  Eng. 

4.  A  sailor ;  esp.,  an  old  sailor  ;  an  old  salt.  Jocose  or  Rhet. 
water  dressiilg  Med.  The  treatment  of  wounds  or  ulcers 

by  the  application  of  water;  also,  a  dressing  saturated 
with  water  only,  for  application  to  a  wound  or  an  ulcer, 
water  dropper  Elec.  A  collector  of  atmospheric  electric¬ 
ity,  consisting  essentially  of  an  insulated  vessel  holding 
water  which  drops  from  a  projecting  tube,  used  with  an 
electrometer  to  indicate  changes  in  the  potential  of  the  air. 
The  vessel  is  joined  by  an  insulated  wire  to  the  needle  of 
the  electrometer  or  to  one  of  the  pairs  of  quadrants, 
water  dropwort  A  European  poisonous  apiaceous  plant 
(C Enanthe  crocala ),  having  a  yellow  juice  which  stains  the 
skm,  yellow  flowers,  and  celery  like  foliage.  Also,  any  other 
species  of  C Enanthe,  as  (E .Jistulosa. 

water  dust.  Particles  of  water  composing  clouds  or  fog. 
water  elm.  Any  of  several  ulmaceous  trees :  a  In  the 
United  States:  (1)  The  common  or  American  elm;  also, 
the  wing  elm.  (2)  Tlie  planer  tree,  b  The  Japanese  tree 
Zelkova  acuminata ,  of  graceful  habit  and  foliage, 
water  equivalent  Physics.  The  product  of  the  mass  of 
a  body  by  its  specific  heat,  equal  numerically  tq  the  mass 
of  water  which  is  equivalent  in  thermal  capacity  to  the 
body  in  question ;  the  weight  of  water  which  would  be 
heated  to  the  temperature  attained  in  a  calorimeter  by  the 
heat  absorbed  by  the  instrument, 
wa'ter-er  (w6'ter-er),  n.  One  that  waters. 
wa'ter-falP  (-161' ),  n.  [Cf.  AS.  wsetergefeall .]  1.  A  fall, 
or  perpendicular  or  very  steep  descent,  of  the  water  of  a 
stream  ;  a  cascade  ;  cataract.  Cf.  cataract,  3;  cascade,  1. 
2.  Co/loq.  a  A  chignon  likened  to  a  waterfall.  b  A  neck 
scarf  with  long  pendant  ends,  formerly  worn, 
water  fennel,  a  A  European  apiaceous  plant  ((Enanthe 
phellandriuni).  d  Water  starwort  ( Call i/riche  palus/ris). 
water  fern,  a  Any  fern  ally  of  the  order  Salviniales.  b 
A  fern  of  the  genus  Osnnnula,  esp.  0.  rcgalis. 
water  iigwort.  The  water  betony. 
water  flannel.  A  floating  mass  formed  in  pools  by  the 
entangled  filaments  of  a  European  fresh-water  green  alga 
( C/adonhora  crispata). 

water  flea.  Any  of  numerous  small  aquatic  Entomost  raca 
belonging  to  the  genera  Cyclops,  Daphnia ,  etc. ;  —  so  called 
because  they  swim  with  sudden  leaps,  or  starts, 
water  flounder.  The  windowpane  (Lophopsetta  maculata). 
Local ,  U.  S. 

wa'ter-fowl'  (-foul'),  n.  Any  bird  that  frequents  the  wa¬ 
ter,  or  lives  about  rivers,  lakes,  etc.,  or  on  or  near  the  sea  ; 
esp.,  a  swimming  bird  ;  collectively,  the  swimming  game 
birds  as  disting,  from  upland  game  birds  and  shore  birds, 
water  frame.  Arkwright’s  first  power  spinning  machine  ; 

—  so  called  because  driven  by  water  power, 
water  fringe.  Aliy  plant  of  the  genus  Limnanthemum. 
water  front-  1-  Land,  or  land  with  buildiugs,  fronting  or 
abutting  on  a  body  of  water. 

2  A  water  heater  set  in  the  front  of  a  stove, 
water  fungus-  a  A  fungus  of  the  order  Saprolegniales 
(which  see),  b  Any  phycomycetous  fungus, 
water  furrow  Agile.  A  deep  furrow  for  conducting 
water  from  the  ground  and  keeping  the  surface  soil  dry. 
wa'ter-fur'row,  v.  t.  To  make  water  furrows  in  ;  to  drain 
by  water  furrows. 

water  gall-  [Cf.  2d  GALL.]  1.  A  cavity  made  in  the  earth 
by  a  torrent  of  water ;  a  washout.  Obs.  or  R. 

2-  A  watery  look  in  the  sky,  accompanying  a  rainbow; 
a  secondary  or  broken  rainbow'.  Obs.  or  Scot.  Dial.  Eng. 
water  gap.  A  pass  in  a  mountain  ridge  through  which  a 
stream  runs  ;  as,  the  Delaware  Water  Gap. 
water  gas.  A  gas  made  by  forcing  steam  over  incandes¬ 
cent  carbon  (coke  or  anthracite),  whereby  there  results  a 
mixture  of  hydrogen  and  carbon  monoxide,  according  to 
the  reaction  :  C  -+-  H20  =  H*  4-  CO.  It  is  sometimes  used 
as  a  fuel,  but  usually  is  carbureted  with  illuminating  con¬ 
stituents  prepared  from  oil  and  used  as  illuminating  gas. 
The  gas  not  carbureted  burns  with  a  pale  blue  or  colorless 
flame.  It  is  much  more  poisonous  than  coal  gas.  See  gas, 2b. 
water  gate.  1.  A  gate  or  gateway  for  the  passage  of  wa¬ 
ter  ;  also,  a  gate  or  valve  to  control  the  flow  of  water  ;  a 
floodgate.  Cf.  floodgate,  1;  gate  valve. 

2.  A  gate  permitting  access  to  a  body  of  water. 


h  Glass  Tube  of 
Water  Gauge  in 
which  tli e  wa¬ 
ter  stands  at  the 
Level  of  that  (c) 
in  the  Boiler ; 
e  e  Cocks. 


water  gate.  A  natural  channel  for  water ;  a  watercourse, 

esp.  one  dry  in  summer.  Scot.  &  Dial.  Eng. 
water  gauge  or  gage-  All  instrument  to  measure  or  find 
the  depth  or  quantity  of  water,  or  to  indicate 
the  height  of  its  surface, esp.  in  a  steam  boiler, 
water  germander.  A  European  miut  (Teu- 
crium  scordium)  found  in  marshy  places.  * 
water  gilding.  Act  or  process  of  gilding  me-  , 
tallic  surfaces  by  covermg  them  with  a  thin 
coating  of  gold  amalgam  and  then  volatiliz¬ 
ing  the  mercury  by  heat;  — called  also  wash 
gilding.  —  water  gilder, 
water  glass.  1.  A  clepsydra. 

2  A  substance  consisting  of  silicates  of  so¬ 
dium  or  potassium,  or  of  both  (“double” 
water  glass),  touud  in  commerce  as  a  glassy 
mass,  a  stony  powder,  or  dissolved  in  water 
as  a  viscous  sirupy  liquid  ;  —  called  also  solu¬ 
ble  glass.  It  is  extensively  used  for  rendering  i 
fabrics  and  wood  incombustible,  as  a  cleans¬ 
ing  agent  for  linen,  etc.,  and  hence  as  an  addi¬ 
tion  to  laundry  soap,  as  a  fixing  agent  for 
dyes,  as  a  vehicle  in  iresco  painting,  in  mak¬ 
ing  artificial  stone,  in  the  preparation  of  im¬ 
movable  surgical  dressings,  etc.  w.  r 

3.  An  instrument  consisting  of  an  open  wlniJnSiw. 

box  or  tube  with  a  glass  bottom,  used  for  al  0  1 

examining  objects  in  the  water,  as  upon 
the  sea  bottom  in  shallow  places. 

4.  A  water  gauge  for  a  steam  boiler,  etc. 
wa'ter-glass  paint'ing.  Water-color 

fresco  painting  on  plaster  soaked  with 
solutions  of  ferrous  silicic  acid  and  potas¬ 
sium  water  glass.  The  pigments  are  set 
with  a  fixative,  as  a  solution  of  flint,  sprayed  or  brushed 
over  them  after  they  have  dried, 
water  grass  a  A  tall  marsh  perennial  grass  (Paspalum 
dilatgtum)  of  the  southern  United  Statesand  the  American 
tropics,  b  Manna  grass,  c  The  grass  Chloris  elegans.  d 
Dial.  Eng.  (1)  Velvet  grass.  (2)  The  water  cress.  (3)  One 
of  various  horsetails  (Equisetum). 
water  gum  a  Ill  Australia,  any  one  of  several  myrta- 
ceous  trees  (of  the  genera  Tristania ,  Eugenia,  etc.)  which 
grow  near  water.  The  principal  water  gum  is  Tristania 
lam  ina,  b  In  the  United  States,  the  sour  gum  or  tupelo. 
water  gut.  A  common  widely  distributed  green  alga 
(Ulea  enteromorpha)  or  one  of  its  varieties,  the  narrow 
fronds  of  which  resemble  intestines. 

water  hammer.  Physics.  1.  A  vessel  partly  filled  with 
water,  exhausted  of  air,  and  hermetically  sealed,  so  that 
when  reversed  or  shaken  the  water  strikes  in  solid  mass 
with  a  sound  as  of  a  hammer. 

2.  The  concussion  or  sound  of  concussion  of  moving  water 
against  the  sides  of  a  containing  pipe  or  vessel  on  a  sudden 
stoppage  or  flow,  esp.  that  made  by  water  in  a  steam  pipe. 

3.  A  metal  hammer  used  when  heated,  as  by  dipping  in 
hot  water,  to  blister  the  skin,  as  for  counterirritation. 

water  hemlock,  a  a  poi- 
sonous  apiaceous  plant  (Ci- 
cuta  virosa)  of  Europe  ;  also, 
any  of  several  American 
species  of  Cicula,  as  C.  ma- 
cu/afa.  b  Water  dropwort. 

C  Water  fennel, 
water  hemp,  a  Any  species 
of  Acnida,  a  genus  of  am- 
aranthaceous,  decumbent, 
glabrous  herbs,  b  The  hemp 
agrimony. 

water  hen.  Any  of  various 
ralline  birds,  as  a  coot  or 
gallinule  ;esp.  :  a  The  moor 
hen.  See  gallinule.  Eng. 
b  The  American  coot.  U.  S. 

C  Any  of  certain  species  of 
the  genus  Tribonyx.  Aus¬ 
tralia. 

water  hickory.  A  hickory 

(Hicoria  aauatica)  of  the 
southern  United  States, 
having  many  narrow  leaf¬ 
lets  and  rather  bitter  nuts ; 

—  called  also  bitter  pecan. 
water  hole  A  natural  hole  Water  Hemlock  (Cicuta  macula- 
or  hollow  containing  water,  *«)•  J  Fruit : ;  II  Section  of  Seed  ; 
specif .  one  in  the  dry  bed  of  C  Section  ot  Root, 
an  intermittent  river ;  in  Australia,  also,  any  pool,  pond,  or 
small  lake. 

water  horehound.  Any  mint  of  the  genus  Lycopus. 
water  hyacinth.  A  tropical  pontederiaceous  floating 
aquatic  plant  ( Piaropus  crassipes)  having  spikes  of  large 
blue  flowers  and  roundish  leaves  with  inflated  bladderlike 
petioles.  It  has  become  a  serious  pest  in  several  of  the  riv¬ 
ers  of  Florida,  having  escaped  from  cultivatiou. 
water  hyssop  A  small  creeping  scrophulariaceous  herb 
(Bacojxi  monniera)  of  wide  distribution.  In  India  it  is  used 
medicinally. 

water  Ice.  1.  =  ice,  n.,  2. 

2.  Massive  ice  formed  by  the  direct  freezing  of  water,  and 
not  by  the  compacting  of  snow. 

water  inch.  Hydraulics.  The  discharge  from  a  circular 
sharp-edged  orifice  one  inch  in  diameter,  with  a  head 
of  one  line  above  the  top  edge,  commonly  estimated  at 
fourteen  pints  per  minute,  an  old  unit  of  hydraulic  meas¬ 
ure.  Called  also  inch  of  water.  The  so-called  miner’s  inch 
is  a  similar  unit  which  varies  in  different  localities.  When 
taken  as  the  flow  through  a  hole  one  inch  square,  in  a  two- 
inch  plank,  under  a  head  of  four  inches  above  the  top  edge 
of  the  hole,  it  is  about  dine  gallons  per  minute. 


wa'ter-bug',  n.  [Cf.  F.  houge 
a  kind  of  small  cask.]  A  cask 
to  carry  water.  Cf.  water 
bouoet,  1.  Obs. 
water  bush.  An  Australian  mv- 
oporaceous  timber  tree  (Myojlo- 
rum  visrosnrn). 

water  buttercup,  a  Any  aquatic 
species  of  Ranunculus  or  liatra- 
cnium.  b  The  marsh  marigold 
water  cabbage.  The  white  water 
lilv. 

water  calamint  The  com  mint, 
water  caltrop  a  See  Trapa. 
b  Either  of  two  pondweeds 
( Potamogeton  crispus  and  P. 
densus). 

water  can.  The  yellow  water 
lily;— from  the  shape  of  the 
seed  vessel.  Dial.  Eng.  [1  - 1 
water  canker.  See  canker. //., 
water  cap.  1.  An  obsolete  de¬ 
vice  to  prevent  water  or  sand  en¬ 
tering  shells, used  with  spherical 
projectiles  in  ricochet  firing. 

2.  A  water  chat, 
water  cart.  A  cart  carrying 
water,  esp.  water  for  sale,  or  for 
snrinklintr  streets,  gardens,  etc. 
wa*®r  cask.  A  light  cask  for 


i  water,  esp.  drinking  water, 
wa'ter-caster  (wo't?r-),  n.  A 
physician  or  quack  diagnosing 
by  urine.  Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 
water  cat.  The  common  Indian 
|  otter  ( Lutra  nair).  Local,  India. 
water  cavy.  Thecapybara. 
water  celery,  a  Cursed  crow- 
j  foot,  b  Tape  grass.  [ment.l 
water  cement.  Hydraulic  ce-| 
water  centiped.  The  hellgra- 
mite.  Local,  (I.  S. 
water  check,  a  A  check  valve 
for  regulating  water  supply,  b 
A  water  brir.as  for  a  window  sill, 
water  chicken.  The  Florida 
gallinule.  Local,  II.  S. 
water  chickweed.  =  bunks. 
water  clam  Any  large  spondy- 
lus  shell  which  contains  closed 
cavities  filled  with  water, 
water  colly.  The  water  ouzel. 
Loral,  Eng  tf  Scot. 
water  couch  grass  The  knot¬ 
grass  Pasjialvm  distichvm. 
water  cow.  a  A  female  water 
buffalo,  b  A  sea  cow,  or  manatee, 
water  crack.  A  crack,  larger 
than  a  check,  produced  in  steel 
I  in  hardening. 


water  cracker.  1.  A  water  bis¬ 
cuit. 

2.  A  Prince  Rupert’s  drop  Cant. 
water  craft.  Any  vessel  or  boat; 
vessels  and  boats,  collectively, 
wa'ter-cup'.  n.  a  The  marsh 
pennywort,  b  The  trumpet  leaf . 
wa'terd.  Watered.  Ref.  Sp. 
water  deck.  A  covering  of 
painted  canvas  for  the  equip¬ 
ments  of  a  dragoon’s  horse.  Eng. 
water  deerlet.  The  water  chev- 
rotnin. 

water  doctor.  Med.  a  One  of  a 
former  school  of  practitioners 
who  prof  eased  to  he  able  to  di-  | 
vine  diseases  by  inspection  of  i 
the  urine  alone,  b  A  physician 
who  treats  diseases  with  water  ; 
a  hydropathist.  Collog. 
water  dragon.  See  dragon,  ft. 
water  drill.  A  power  drill  which 
has  a  stream  of  water  flowing 
through  the  bit. 
water  eagle.  The  osprev. 
water  elder.  The  guelder-rose, 
water  elephant.  Hippopotamus, 
water  engine.  A  water- pump¬ 
ing  engine;  specif.,  a  fire  engine; 
also,  a  hydraulic  engine. 


water  eryngo,  water  eringo.  One 

of  the  button  snakerootsf  Erijn- 
gium  aguaticvni). 
wa'ter-evil,  n.  Catarrh.  Obs. 
wa'ter-fast.o.  Water-tight.  Obs. 
water  feather.  <»/•  water  feather- 
foil.  The  featherfoil. 
wa'ter-fln  ished.  a.  Designat¬ 
ing  paper  highly  glazed  by  su¬ 
percalendering  while  moist, 
water  fire.  A  European  acrid 
elatinaceous  weed  (Bergia  am- 

mannioides). 

waiter-fit'  ( wa't?r-;  w5'-;  w3'- 
fr-),  w.  A  river  mouth.  Scot. 
water  flag.  The  yellow  flag, 
water  flaxseed.  The  large  duck¬ 
weed; —  from  the  shape  of  the 
fronds. 

wa'ter-flood'  (-find'),  n.  [AS. 
wfetcrfldd.\  A  flood  of  water  ; 
an  inundation.  Obs.  or  Archaic. 
water  flow.  A  flow  of  water, 
wa'ter-flow'ing.n.  Flowing  like 
water.  Rare. 
water  fly.  A  stone  fly. 
water  football.  Water  polo.  Scot. 
water  fox.  The  carp;  —  from  its 
supposed  cunning.  Obs. 
wa'ter-front'er,  n.  One  who 


lives  on  the  water  front. 

water  gang.  A  passage  for  water, 
as  a  mill  race  or  a  gate  in  a  sea 
wall  to  drain  marshes.  Obs.  or 
Scot,  dr  Dial.  Eng. 
water  gavel.  Earlg  Eng.  Law. 
A  gavel  or  rent  paid  for  a  priv¬ 
ilege  in  some  river  or  water, 
water  gillyflower.  Featherfoil. 
water  gladiole.  Flowering  rush, 
water  gland.  Bot.  A  group  of 
cells  situated  immediately  be¬ 
low  a  hydathode,  serving  to  reg¬ 
ulate  the  excretion  of  water, 
wa'ter-gram  de  gree'.  A  small 
calorie.  [mite.  Local,  U.  5.1 
water  grampus  The  hellgra-| 
water  grate.  A  furnace  grate 
with  hollow  water-cooled  bars, 
water  gruel.  A  liquid  food  of 
water  and  a  small  portion  of 
meal,  or  other  farinaceous  sub¬ 
stance,  boiled  and  seasoned, 
water  guard.  A  guard  whose 
duty  is  to  police  a  harbor  or  riv¬ 
er  ;  esp..  n  body  of  customs  offi¬ 
cers  detailed  to  watch  ships  to 
prevent  smuggling,  etc. 
water  hair  grass.  A  widely  dis¬ 
tributed  perennial  grass  (Cata- 


brosa  aquatica )  of  t  h  e  north 

temperate  zone. 

wa'ter-hammer  pulse.  Med.  A 
pulse  marked  by  a  quick  power¬ 
ful  beat  collapsing  suddenly, 
wa'ter-hard'ened,  a.  Fish  ( 'ul- 
ture.  Made  tense  and  hard  by 
absorbed  water  ;  —  said  of  e«rgs. 
water  hare.  The  swamp  rabbit 
(Lepus  aquaticus). 
water  haul.  A  haul  of  the  net 
which  catches  no  fish ;  fig.,  fruit¬ 
less  effort.  Colloq.  [nondweed.l 
water  hawthorn.  The  Cane| 
wa'ter-heap' .  n.  A  billow. 
water  hoarhound.  Var.  of  wa¬ 
ter  HOREHOUND. 
water  hog.  a  The  capybara.  b 
An  African  river  hoc. 
water  hook.  A  checknook.  Dial, 
or  Local,  U.  S. 

wa'ter-horse',  n.  Salted  fish 
heaped  up  to  drain ;  a  horse  pile. 
—  >•./.  To  pile  up  (salted  fish)  to 
drain.  Both  Local,  U.  S. 
water  horsetail.  A  stonewort. 
wa'ter  house  .  n.  A  ship.  Obs, 
wa'ter-le  <  \vr>'tPr-e),  n.  A  wag¬ 
tail  ;  the  pied  wagtail,  [-ness.1 
wa'ter-i-ness  (-T-nSs),  n.  See| 


food,  foot ;  out,  oil ;  chair  ;  go  ;  sing,  igk  ;  then,  thin  ;  nature,  verdure  (250) ;  K  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  ac-h  (144) ;  boN  ;  yet ;  zh  =  z  in  azure.  Number*  refer  to  §§  in  Guide. 
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wa'ter-ing(vv8'ter-Tng),p.  pr.dk  vb.  n.  of  water.—  watering 
call,  Mil.,  a  sound  of  trumpet  or  bu^le  summoning  cavalry 
soldiers  to  assemble  to  water  their  horses.  —  w.  bridle,  a 
bridle  with  a  snathe  bit  and  rings  and  toggles  or  snaps  to 
attach  to  the  halter,  for  training  purposes,  riding  to  water, 
and  exercise.  —  w.  eye,  a  symptom  in  any  inflammatory 
condition  of  the  eye  or  any  disease  of  the  tear  glands  or 
duct  which  interferes  with  the  normal  flow  of  tears. 
Watering  place,  a  A  place  w  here  water  may  be  obtained, 
as  for  a  ship,  for  cattle,  etc.  b  A  place  where  there  are 
medicinal  springs,  or  a  place  by  the  sea,  or  by  some  large 
body  of  water,  which  is  a  resort  for  bathing,  boating,  etc. 
watering  pot  A  vessel,  esp.  a  can  with  a  spout  having  a 
rose  at  tlie  end,  to  sprinkle  water  on  plants,  clothes,  etc. 
wa'ter  ing-POt'  shell.  Any  of  several  marine  bivalve 
shells  of  the  genus  Brechites ,  syn.  Aspergillum.  The  valves 


Watering-pot  Shell  (Brechites  vaginiferus ).  s  Valves  of  Shell, 
are  small,  and  consolidated  with  the  capacious  calcareous 
tube  which  incases  the  entire  animal.  The  tube  is  closed 
at  the  anterior  end  by  a  convex  disk  perforated  by  many 
pores,  or  tubules,  like  the  rose  of  a  watering  pot. 
watering  trough.  1.  A  drinking  trough  for  horses,  etc. 

2.  Railroads.  A  long,  broad,  shallow  metal  trough,  from 
which  water  is  scooped  by  an  express  locomotive  in  moti  on. 
wa'ter  ish,  a.  Pertaining  to,  containing,  abounding  in,  or 
resembling,  water ;  thin;  weak;  watery;  insipid;  flat; 
rarely,  juicy  ;  succulent.  “  Waterish  diet.”  Shak. 

water  jacket.  All  outer  casing  holding  water,  or  through 
which  water  circulates,  to  cool  the  interior.  See  internal- 
combustion  engine,  3d  must.  —  wa'ter-jack  et,  v.  t. 
wa'ter— laid',  a.  Having  a  left-hand  twist ;  —  said  of  cord¬ 
age  ;  as,  a  water-laid ,  or  left-hand,  rope. 

Wa'ter-land'er  (-ISn'der)  )?i.  [From  Waterland,  a 
Wa'ter  land'!  an  (-lXii'dT-Sn)  j  district  ill  North  Holland.] 
Eccl.  Hist.  One  of  a  liberal  body  of  Dutch  Mennonites, 
which  separated  from  the  conservative  Mennonites  in  the 
16th  century,  took  the  name  Baptist  Persuasion,  and  later 
were  reunited  with  the  liberalized  older  body, 
wa'ter-leaf'  (w6'ter-lef'),  n.  1.  Any  plant  of  the  family 
Hydrophyllaceae  (which  see).  See  Hydrophyllum. 

2.  Handmade  paper  in  its  initial  stage  of  manufacture, 
consisting  of  pulp  spread  and  evened  by  shaking  in  the 
hand  mold,  and  pressed  between  felts. 

3.  [Usually  water  leaf.']  Gr.  Art.  A  peculiar  form  of  leaf 
ornament,  probably  representing  an  ivy  leaf. 

water  lemon.  The  edible  fruit  of  either  of  two  species  of 
passion  flower  (Passi flora  lauri folia  and  P.  maliformis) , 
also,  the  plant  yielding  such  fruit.  West  Indies. 
water  lens.  Optics.  A  lens  whose  refrangent  medium 
is  water  contained  in  a  suitably  shaped  vessel  of  glass  or 
other  transparent  material. 

wa'ter-less  (w6'ter-15s),  a.  [AS.  wseterleas.)  1.  Destitute 
of  or  without  water  ;  dry  ;  Obs .,  out  of  the  water.  Chaucer. 
2  Specif.,  not  water-cooled  ;  —  said  esp.  of  an  (air-cooled) 
internal-combustion  engine. 

water  lettuce.  A  tropical  floating  araceous  plant  ( Pistia 
stratiotes)iorm\n%  a  rosette  of  spongy  wedge-shaped  leaves, 
water  level.  1.  The  surface  of  still  water ;  specif.,  Hy¬ 
draulics ,  a  water  table  (which  see). 

2-  An  instrument  to  show  the  level  bv  means  of  the  surface 
of  water  in  a  trough,  or  in  the  legs  of  a  U  tube. 

3.  Mining.  A  slightly  inclined  level  for  draining, 
water  lily,  a  Any  plant  of  the  genus  Castalia  (which 
see),  b  In  general,  as  a  book  name,  any 
plant  of  the  family  Nymplueacete. 
water  lime.  1.  Hydraulic  lime. 

2.  Geol.  A  Silurian  limestone  formation 
overlying  the  Salina  proper  of  New 
York.  Hydraulic  lime  is  made  from  it. 
water  line  or  wa'ter  line  ,»•  1.  Ship-  g 
building.  Any  one  of  certain  lines  of  a  l 
vessel,  model,  or  plan,  parallel  with  the  f  ^ 
surface  of  the  water  at  various  heights  fg 
from  the  keel.  In  a  half-breadth  plan, the  r 
water  lines  are  outward  curves  showing  Water  Lily  (Cas- 
the  horizontal  form  of  the  ship ;  in  a  taha  odorata). 
sheer  plan,  they  are  projected  a9  straight  lines. 

2.  Naut.  Any  one  of  several  lines  marked  upon  the  outside 
of  a  vessel,  corresponding  with  the  surface  of  the  water 
when  she  is  afloat  on  an  even  keel.  The  lowest  line  indi¬ 
cates  the  vessel’s  proper  submergence  when  not  loaded, and 
is  called  the  light  water  line;  the  highest,  called  the  load 
water  line ,  indicates  her  proper  submergence  when  loaded. 

3.  A  line  produced  as  a  watermark  in  paper. 

wa'ter— lino'  mod'el.  Shipbuilding.  A  model  formed  of 
boards  shaped  according  to  the  water  lines  in  the  plans  and 
laid  upon  each  other  to  form  a  solid  model, 
water  lizard,  a  Any  aquatic  lizard  of  the  genus  Varanus. 
See  monitor,  n.,  5.  b  =  water  dog,  2  a. 
water  locust.  A  species  of  honey  locust  ( Oleditsia  aqua- 
tica ),  found  in  swamps  and  bottom  lands  of  the  southern 
United  States.  Its  dark  heavy  wood  takes  a  good  polish, 
wa'ter-logged'  (-15gd'),  a.  Filled  or  saturated  with  water, 
or  the  like,  so  as  to  be  heavy,  unmanageable,  or  loglike  ; 
said  esp.  of  a  vessel. 

Wa'ter-loo'  (wQ'ter-loo'),  n.  [In  allusion  to  the  defeat  of 
Napoleon  at  Waterloo,  Belgium,  June  18, 1815.]  A  decisive 
or  disastrous  defeat  or  reverse.  • 

water  maize.  The  royal  water  lily  ( Victoria  regia).  Its 
edible  seeds  somewhat  resemble  kernels  of  maize. 


wa'ter-man  (w6'ter-m2n),n.  ;  pi.  -men  (-m?n).  1.  A  man 

who  works,  or  chiefly  lives,  on  the  water;  specif.,  Obs.,  a 
sailor;  mariner.  Morte  Arthur e. 

2-  A  man  who  plies  for  hire,  esp.  as  a  boatman  or  ferry¬ 
man,  on  rivers,  canals,  or  the  like,  or  in  harbors,  in  dis¬ 
tinction  from  a  seaman  who  is  engaged  on  the  high  seas  ; 
a  man  who  manages  small  craft  for  hire. 

3.  An  attendant  on  cab  stands,  etc.,  who  supplies  water  to 

the  horses.  Eng.  Dickens. 

4.  A  water  demon.  Tylor. 

wa'ter-man-ship/,  n.  a  The  business  or  skill  of  a  water¬ 
man.  b  Art  of,  or  skill  in,  rowing ;  oarsmanship ;  specif., 
skill  in  managing  the  blade  in  the  water,  as  distinguished 
from  managing  arms,  body,  etc.,  in  the  stroke. 

water  marigold  A  North  American  aquatic  asteraceous 
plant  (Bidens  beckii)  having  finely  dissected  leaves  and 
heads  of  yellow  flowers. 

wa'ter  mark  (wS'ter-mark'),  n.  1.  A  mark  indicating 
the  height  to  which  water  has  risen,  or  at  which  it  has 
stood  ;  esp.,  a  tide  mark. 

2.  A  marking  produced  in  paper  by  pressure  of  a  project¬ 
ing  design  on  the  dandy  roll,  in  the  mold,  etc.  This  makes 
the  paper  thinner  where  it  comes  in  contact  with  the  de¬ 
sign,  and  causes  the  watermark  to  be  visible  when  the  paper 
is  held  up  to  the  light.  Cf.  foolscap,  3  ;  see  paper. 

3.  Naut.  =  water  line,  2.  Obs. 

wa'ter-mark  ,  v.  t.  To  mark  (paper)  with  a  watermark  ; 
to  impress  (a  given  design)  as  a  watermark, 
water  meadow  Agric.  A  meadow,  or  piece  of  low,  flat 
land,  capable  of  being  kept  in  fertility  by  being  over¬ 
flowed  from  some  adjoining  stream. 

wa'ter-mel  on  (wd'ter-mSl'fin),  n.  a  The  large  oblong  or 
roundish  fruit  of  acucurbitaceous  vine  (Citrullus  citrullus) 
of  many  varieties.  It  has  a  hard  green  rind,  usually  striped 
or  variegated,  and  a  pink  or  red  pulp  with  a  copious  sweet 
watery  juice,  b  The  plant  or  vine  which  bears  this  fruit, 
native  of  tropical  Africa,  but  widely  cultivated, 
water  milfoil.  Aliy  aquatic  plant  of  the  genus  Myriophyl- 
lum ,  in  allusion  to  the  finely  pinnate  submersed  leaves, 
water  mill,  a  mill  whose  machinery  is  moved  by  water, 
water  mint.  A  European  true  mint  ( Mentha  aquatica) 
growing  in  wet  places,  and  sometimes  having  a  perfume 
resembling  bergamot.  »  . 

water  mite.  Any  of  many  aquatic  mites  of  the  family  Hy- 
drachnidie,  usually  having  the  legs  fringed  and  adapted  for 
swimming.  They  are  often  red  or  red  and  black,  and  while 
young  are  parasites  of  fresh-water  insects  and  mussels, 
water  moccasin,  a  A  poisonous 
snake  ( Agkistrodon  piscivoi'us)  of 
the  southern  United  States  closely 
related  to  the  copperhead.  Above, 
it  is  dull  dark  chestnut  brown, 
barred  with  black ;  beneath,  it  is 
black,  blotched  with  yellowish 
white.  It  reaches  a  length  of  about 
four  feet,  is  found  in  or  near  the 
water,  and  feeds  largely  on  fishes, 
b  Any  harmless  water  snake  (6ee 
water  snake  a)  confounded  with 
the  true  water  moccasin, 
water  monitor.  A  very  large 
lizard  (Varanus salvator)  of  India. 

It  frequents  the  borders  of  streams 
and  swims  actively.  It  becomes 
five  or  six  feet  long.  Also,  any  of 
various  other  aquatic  monitors, 
water  monkey  A  jar  or  bottle, 
as  of  porous  earthenware,  in  which 
water  is  cooled  by  evaporation.  ™  atfr  Moccasin  a. 

water  moth,  a  Any  of  many  small  py  ralid  moths  belong¬ 
ing  to  Nymphula.  Hydroca  mpa,  ana  allied  genera,  whose 
larvae  live  beneath  the  surface  of  fresh  waters,  usually  in 
cases,  b  Any  small  moth  of  the  genus  Acentropus,  whose 
larvae  live  under  water,  c  Any  caddis  fly. 
water  mouse.  Any  of  several  somewhat  aquatic  Austra¬ 
lian  mice  of  the  genus  Hydromvs. 
water  net.  Any  fresh-water  alga  of  the  genus  Hydrodic- 
tyon.  See  Hydrodictyon. 

water  newt  Any  of  many  aquatic  salamanders  ;  a  triton, 
water  nymph-  i.  Class.  Myth.  A  goddess  of  any  body  of 
water,  as  one  of  the  naiads,  Nereids,  or  Oceanids. 

2.  a  A  water  lily,  b  A  plant  of  the  genus  Najas. 

3.  A  dragon  fly. 

water  oak.  a  All  oak  {Quermsnigra)  of  the  southeastern 
United  States.  It  has  obovate  leaves,  generally  cuneate  at 
the  base,  and  hard  coarse-grained  wood.  It  is  commonly 
planted  for  shade  in  southern  cities,  b  Any  of  several 
other  American  oaks,  as  the  shingle  oak,  pin  oak,  etc. 
water  ordeal.  Any  form  of  ordeal  in  which  water  is  the 
testing  agent,  as  that  of  plunging  the  bare  arin  into  boiling 
water,  innocence  or  guilt  being  held  to  be  proved  by  the 
arm’s  condition,  or  that  of  casting  an  accused  person, 
bound  hand  and  foot,  into  a  river  or  pond,  sinking  or  float¬ 
ing  being  evidence  respectively  of  innocence  or  guilt, 
wa'tor  ou'zel  (oo'z’l).  Any  of  several  birds  of  the  genus 
Cinclus;  esp.,  the  European 
water  ouzel  (C.  a quatievs), 
and  the  American  water 
ouzel  (C.  mexicanus).  Al¬ 
though  allied  to  the  thrushes 
and  not  web-footed,  they 
have  the  peculiar  habit  of 
diving  into  swift  mountain 
streams  and  walking  on  the 
bottom  in  search  of  food. 

Called  also  dipper. 

wa'ter  pad'da  (pad'a).  [Cf.  European  Water  Ousel. 


D.  pad.padde ,  toad.  See  1st  paddock  ]  A  South  African 
toad  (Breviceps  gibbosus)  of  the  family  Engystomatidae. 
water  parsnip.  Any  plant  of  the  genus  Stum. 
water  parting-  Phys.  Geog.  A  summit  or  boundary  line 
separating  the  drainage  districts  of  two  streams  or  coasts  ; 

a  divide  or  watershed.  _ 

water  pepper  a  Any  of  several  acrid  plants  of  the  genus 
Polygonum,  esp.  P.  hydropiptr.  b  =  water  wort  a. 
water  pheasant,  a  The  pintail.  See  pintail  a-  D  A 
merganser;  esp.,  the  goosander,  the  hooded  merganser, 
or  the  American  merganser,  c  The  pheasant-tailed  jacana. 
water  pine.  Either  of  the  two  Chinese  pinaceous  coml- 
erous  trees  Glyptostrobus  heterophyllus  and  G.  pen  d  ulus, 
which  grow'  in  wet  places  and  are  commonly  planted 
around  the  edges  of  rice  fields. 

water  pipe,  a  A  pipe  to  convey  w  ater,  b  A  smoking  pipe 
in  which  the  smoke  is  drawn  through  water.  See  hookah  ; 
HUBBLE-BUBBLE,  1  ;  NARGHTLE.  C  A  waterspout.  Avc/lOtC. 
water  pitcher  a  A  pitcher  for  water,  b  A  pitcher  plant, 
water  plane  a  The  plane  of  the  surface  of  a  body  of  water, 
b  Shipbuilding.  The  plane  of  a  given  water  line, 
water  plantain.  A  plant  of  the  genus  Alisma,  esp.  A. 
plantago,  in  allusion  to  its  acrid,  plantainlike  leaves, 
water  pocket.  A  water  hole  in  the  bed  of  an  intermittent 
stream,  esp.  the  bowl  at  the  foot  of  a  cliff  over  which  the 
stream  leap6  when  in  the  flood  stage.  Western  U.  S. 
water  polo.  A  game  played  in  a  swimming  tank  by  teams 
of  swimmers  with  an  association  football, 
water  poppy.  All  aquatic  butomaceous  plant  (Hydrpcleys 
nympho  ides)  of  tropical  America,  frequently  cultivated 
for  its  showy  poppylike  yellow'  flowers.  , 

water  pore.  1.  Zodl.  A  pore  by  winch  the  water  tubes 
of  various  invertebrates  open  externally. 

2.  Bot.  An  opening  or  stoma  for  the  excretion  of  water. 
They  are  at  the  apexes  of  the  leaf  veins  of  certain  plants, 
wa'ter-pot'  (w6'ter-p5t'),  n.  A  vessel  for  holding  or  con¬ 
veying  water  ;  also,  a  watering  pot. 

water  power.  The  power  of  water  employed  to  move  ma¬ 
chinery,  etc. ;  also,  a  fall  of  water  which  may  be  used  to 
drive  machinery  ;  loosely,  a  water  privilege  for  a  mill, 
water  POX  Med.  A  variety  of  chicken  pox,  or  varicella, 
wa'ter-proof'  (w6'ter-pr<5ol' ;  87),  a.  Impervious  to  water  ; 
specif.,  covered  or  coated  with  a  material,  as  a  solution  of 
rubber,  to  prevent  permeation  by  wrater. 
wa'ter  proof  ,  n.  Something  made  waterproof,  as  cloth 
coated  or  interlined  with  rubber  ;  specif.,  a  cloak  or  other 
outer  garment  made  of  w  aterproof  cloth, 
wa'ter-proof',  v.  t. ;  w  a'ter- proofed'  (-prooft') ;  w  a'ter- 
proof'ing.  To  make  waterproof,  esp.  by  an  application 
of  some  material,  as  rubber  solution,  impervious  to  water, 
wa'tor-proof  er  (-er),  n.  One  w  ho  waterproofs,  as  roofs, 
or  garments ;  also,  a  waterproofing  material,  as  for  roofs, 
wa'ter  proof  ing,  p.  pr.  c£*  vb.  n.  of  w  aterproof.  Hence:  n. 
Material  applied  to  something  else  to  make  it  waterproof, 
water  purslane.  All  onagraceous  marsh  plant  (Ludwigia 
palustris)  slightly  resembling  purslane, 
water  radish.  Any  of  several  cresses  of  the  genus  Ro- 
jippa,  esp.  Ii.  amphibia. 

water  rail,  a  Any  of  many  rails  of  the  genus  Rallus ,  esp. 
R.aquaticus.  See  1st  rail  a.  b  The  moor  hen  b.  Local ,  Eng. 
water  rat.  1-  a  A  large  European  vole  (Microtus  ainphi- 
bius).  b  The  muskrat,  c  A  beaver  rat. 

2.  A  vagabond  or  thief  who  loafs  or  thieves  on  the  water 
or  about  water  fronts.  Cant  or  Slang. 
water  rate  or  rent.  A  rate  or  tax  for  supply  of  w  ater, 
water  rattle-  /The  diamond  rattlesnake  (Crolahts  ada- 
water  rattler. f  manteus) ;  —  so  called  from  its  preference 
for  damp  places  near  water. 

water  reed-  Any  coarse  reedlike  grass  of  the  genus  Arun- 
do  or  of  the  related  genera  Antndinaria  and  Pnragmites. 
water  rocket  a  A  yellow-flowered  cress  [Rorippa  i vyltes- 
Iris).  b  A  kind  of  firework  to  be  discharged  in  water, 
wa'ter-rclled'  (-rold'),  a.  Worn  round,  or  smooth, 
through  being  rolled  by  water  ;  as,  water-rolled  gravel, 
water  sail.  Naut.  A  small  sail  sometimes  set  under  a 
lower  studding  sail  or  under  a  driver  boom,  and  reaching 
nearly  to  the  water,  now  rarely  used, 
water  sapphire.  [Equiv.  to  F.  saphir 
d'eav.]  A  deep  blue  variety  of  iolite, 
sometimes  used  as  a  gem  ;  —  called 
also  saphir  d'eau. 

wa'ter-scape'  (w6'ter-skap'),  n.  [Cf. 
landscape.]  A  water  or  6ea  view  ;  a 
seascape  ; —  disting,  from  landscape. 
water  scorpion.  Any  of  numerous 
aquatic  hemipterous  insects  belong¬ 
ing  to  Nepa,  Ranatra ,  and  allied 
genera.  Their  front  legs  are  fitted  for 
seizing  and  holding  their  prey,  and 
the  end  of  their  abdomen  bears  a 
long,  taillike  breathing  tube  formed 
by  two  appressed  grooved  bristles, 
wa'ter-shed'  (wS'ter-sliSd'),??.  [Cf.  G. 
wasserscheide;  u  asser  w  ater  -\-scheide 
a  place  of  separation,  fr.  scheiden  to  Water  Scorpion  (Nep a 
separate.]  1.  =  water  parting.  a/>ici//ata), somewhat 

The  boundary  line  between  one  drain-  enlar£e  • 
age  area  and  others  is  rightly  termed  the  watershed,  but  ...  it 
is  better  to  call  it  water  parting,  or,  as  in  America,  divide. 

Encyc.  Brit. 

2.  The  whole  region  or  area  contributing  to  the  supply  of 
a  river  or  lake  ;  drainage  area  ;  catchment  basin. 

3.  That  which  sheds  or  throw's  off  water,  as  from  a  roof, 
water  shield  a  An  American  nymphaeaceous  plant 

(Braseniapeltata)  having  floating  oval  leaves,  with  a  jelly- 
like  coating,  and  small  dull  purple  flowers,  b  Any  plant  of 
the  related  genus  Cabomba  ;  —  called  also  fish  grass. 


wa'ter  ish-neas,  n.  See -ness. 
wa'ter-jack'et  ed,  a.  Provided 
with  a  water  jacket, 
water  joint,  a  In  a  stone  pave¬ 
ment,  a  joint  that  is  slightly 
raised  to  prevent  water  from  set¬ 
tling  therein.  b=  drip. joint. 
water  junket.  The  European 
sandpiper.  Local ,  Eng. 
wa'ter  kale  (Scot.  wa'tSr;  wa'-; 
wo'Sr).  Vegetable  broth  with¬ 
out  meat.  Scot. 
water  kelpie.  =  kelpie. 
wa'ter-kind  (w6't?r-kTnd),  r». 
Water  considered  as  an  element. 
Obs.  [fisher,  1.1 

water  kingfisher.  See  kino-| 
water  koodoo.  A  sitatungn. 
water  ladder.  Logging.  An  in¬ 
cline  of  poles  for  raising  water 
barrels. 

wa'ter-lade'  (wfi'tPr-),  n.  [Cf 
lade  a  mill  race.]  A  gutter  ; 
drain.  Ohs.  [out  offense.  Obs.  I 
water  language.  Raillery  with-l 
water  laverock.  The  common 
sandpiper.  Scot. 
wa'ter-lead  er  (-led'fr),  n.  A 


water  carrier.  Obs.  [OVs.  I 
wa'ter-leech7,  n.  A  horseleech.  | 
waterlog.  =  leg.  n.. (Sc. 
water  lentil  or  lentils.  The 
lesser  duckweed.  Obs. 
wa'ler-UPv  tree.  An  American 
magnolia  ( Magnolia  fraseri) ;  — 
from  the  shape  of  its  flowers. 
wa'ter-lined/  (•Hnd/),  a.  Hav¬ 
ing  water  lines,  as  paper. 

|  water  liverwort.  =  water 
crowfoot  b. 

'  water  lot.  A  lot  of  ground  cov- 
ered  with  water  or  in  a  swamp. 

|  water  lotus.  The  Indian  lotus, 
water  lung.  The  respiratory 
tree  of  a  holothnrian. 
wa'ter-ly,  a.  Waterish.  Obs. 
water  maple,  a  The  red  maple, 
b  The  silver  maple, 
water  measure.  A  measure  for¬ 
merly  used  for  articles  brought 
hv  water,  as  coals,  oysters,  etc. 
The  water-measure  bushel  was 
three  gallons  larger  than  the 
AVinch ester  bushel, 
water  measurer.  Any  of  many 
water  insects;  the  water  strider. 


wa'ter-meatG  n.  Gruel.  Obs.  | 
water  mold  o/  mould.  Any  aquat¬ 
ic  fungus,  as  certain  phycomy-  ' 
cetes. 

water  mole,  a  The  desman,  b 
The  duckbill. 

water  motor.  Any  prime  mover  : 
driven  by  water  ;  specif., a  small  | 
water  wheel  or  turbine  driven 
by  water  from  a  street  main, 
water  myrtle.  =  water  gum.  | 
waternixle.  =  nixie. 
water  nut.  The  water  chestnut 
Tra/ta  natans. 
water  oat  Wild  rice, 
wa  ter-ol'o-ger  ( w  O't  5  r-b  1'8 
j5r),  n.  [See  water,  6  a  ;-loqy.] 
=  PROLOG  1ST.  Obs. 

water  opal.  Hyalite, 
water  opossum.’  See  opossum,  1. 
water  organ.  Music.  A  hydrau¬ 
lic  organ. 

water  oven.  A  double-walled 
drying  oven  with  water  between 
the  walls,  limiting  the  rise  of  j 
temperature  to  100°  C.  (212°  F.). 
water  ox.  A  water  buffalo, 
water  parsley,  a  Any  of  several 


bog  or  aquatic  umbellifers. 
Eng.  b  The  Mexican  clover, 
water  partridge.  The  ruddy 
duck.  Load,  r.  S.  fnywort. I 
water  pennywort  Marsh  pen-| 
water  perslcaria.  An  aquatic 
plant  of  the  genus  Polygonum 
(P.  amphibivm). 
water  pewit.  A  pheebe. 
wa'ter-phone,  n.  [wafer- f 
-phone.)  =  hydrophone,  1. 
water  piet.  Water  ouzel.  Scot. 
water  pig.  a  Capybara.  b  Gou- 
rami. 

water  pillar.  Waterspout.  Ohs. 
water  pimpernel.  Brook  weed, 
water  pipit.  A  common  Euro¬ 
pean  pipit  (  Ant  bus  agnations). 
wa'ter-pltL  n.  (AS.  wseterpytA 
A  well.  Ohs. 

water  plate.  A  plate  having 
under  it  a  receptacle  for  hot 
water  to  keep  it  warm, 
water  platter.  The  royal  water 
lily  (  Victoria  regia). 
water  plug.  =  fire  plug. 
water  poa  Reed  meadow  grass. 
Water  Poet,  the.  John  Taylor, 


an  English  poet  (1580-1658),  who 
for  a  long  time  followed  the  oc¬ 
cupation  of  a  waterman  on  the 
Thames  :  —  so  self-styled, 
waterpoise.  =  hydrometer,  1. 
water  press.  =  hydrostatic 
press. 

water  privilege.  The  right  to 
U6e  water,  esp.  as  a  mechanical 
power  ;  also,  place  where  water 
is,  or  may  he.  so  used, 
water  propeller.  Rotary  pump. 
Ran . 

wa'ter-pur'pie  (-pOr'pY),  n. 
The  brooklime  I  erontca  bec- 
cnbunga.  Dial.  Scot. 
wa'ter-quake/,  n.  A  disturbance 
of  water  by  volcanicaction.  Ohs. 
water  qualm.  Pyrosis, 
wa'ter-quenched  (-kwgncht'  ; 
140),  a.  Quenched  with  water. 
See  quench,  v.  t ..  2.  [fut.I 

water  rabbit.  =  swamp  kab-| 
water  ram  =  hydraulic  ram. 
water  ranny.  The  European 
water  shrew.  Dial.  Eng. 
water  reserve.  A  tract  of  land 
reserved  lor  feeding  streams 


1  which  are  utilized  for  water 
supply,  as  in  parts  of  Australia. 
wayter-ret',  r.  t.  To  water-rot. 
water  rice.  The  wild  rice, 
water  robin.  An  Asiatic  turdine 
j  bird  ( Rh y acorn isfuligi tiosa ) . 
water  rose.  The  white  or  the 
yellow  water  lily, 
wa'ter-rot'.r.f.  To  rot  by  steep- 
i  ing  in  water,  as  hemp  or’flnx. 
wa'ter  rug/,  ».  [Cf.  ri  g.]  A 
kind  of  dog.  Ohs.  [nut  a.  I 
water  Baligot.=  water  chest- | 
water  screw.  =  Archimedean 

■  SCREW. 

water  seal.  A  seal  formed  by 
:  water  to  prevent  the  passage  of 
'  gas.  —  wa'ter-seaF,  r.  t. 

wa'ter-sea  son,  r.  t.  To  eea- 
!  son  (timber)  by  immersing  for 
1  about  two  weeks  in  running 
1  water  to  dissolve  and  extract  the 
:  sap.  finally  drying  gradually, 
water  sengreen.  The  water  sol- 
dier.  [b  A  sea  snake. I 

water  serpent  a  A  water  snake.  | 
water  shamrock  Buck  bean, 
wa'ter-sheep',  >/.  A  roach.  Obs. 


ale,  senate,  efire,  Am,  account,  arai,  ask,  sofa  ;  eve,  Svent,  find,  recent,  makSr ;  ice,  ill ;  old,  Sbey,  orb,  5dd,  s5ft,  connect ;  use,  unite,  urn,  tip,  circus,  menu  ; 

fl  F o reign  Word.  f  Obsolete  Variant  of.  +  combined  with.  =  equal*. 
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WATTLED 


wa'ter-shoot'  (wS'ter-shoot/),  n.  1.  [Usually  two  words.] 
A  shoot  or  sucker  from  the  root  of  a  plant. 

2.  Arch.  A  drip,  dripstone,  or  the  like. 

3.  A  trough  for  discharging  water. 

water  Shrew-  Any  of  several  aquatic  shrews  having 
fringed  feet.  The  common  European  species  is  Ntomys 
fodiens.  The  commou  American  water  shrew,  or  marsh 
shrew,  is  Sorex  ( Neosorex )  palustris. 

wa'ter-side'  (w6'ter-sid'),  n.  The  land  bordering  a  body 
of  water,  as  the  seaside  or  a  riverside, 
water  sky.  Dull  neutral -colored  sky  near  the  horizon, 
caused  by  the  reflection  of  the  color  of  the  sea,  and  so  indi¬ 
cating  open  waterwhen  seen  over  an  ice-covered  sea. 
wa'ter  slat'er  (slat'er).  Any  fresh-water  isopod  of  the 
genus  Asellus  or  an  allied  genus. 

water  smartweed  An  American  smartweed  ( Polygonum 
punctatum)  somewhat  like  water  pepper  (P.  hydropiper). 
water  snail.  1.  Any  aquatic  pulmonate  gastropod  of 
Planorbis,  Limnxal  or  an  allied  genus  ;  a  pond  snail. 

2.  Mech.  The  Archimedean  screw.  Rare. 
water  snake-  1-  a  Any  of  numerous  snakes  of  the  ge¬ 
nus  Natj'ix  (syn.  Tropi- 
donotus)  which  live  more 
or  less  in  fresh  water  and 
feed  largely  on  aquatic 
animals.  Some  species 
reach  a  length  of  four  feet, 
are  savage  in  appearance 
and  disposition,  and 
can  inflict  a  severe,  but 
not  poisonous,  bite,  b 
Any  of  various  East  In¬ 
dian  and  Australian 
strictly  aquatic  opistho- 
£lyphic  snakes  of  the  fam¬ 
ily  Homalopsidse  having 
valvular  nostrils  a  n  d 
often  a  compressed  tail. 

2-  {caps.]  =  Hydrus  b- 
water  snowflake.  An 
Asiatic  menyanthaceous 
,  floating  plant  ( Limnan - 

themum  indicum)  having  Water  Snake 

starlike  white  flowers.  ( ^  atnx  Jasciata  sipedon ). 

wa'ter— soak',  v.  t.  To  soak  in  water ;  to  fill  the  inter¬ 
stices  of  with  water. 

water  soldier,  a  A  European  aquatic  vallisneriaceous 
plant(  Straliotes  aloides) 
with  bayonet-shaped 
leaves,  b  A  somewhat 
similar  floating  aroid 
( Pistia  straliotes). 
water  spaniel.  Either 
of  two  large  curly- 
haired  breeds  of  span¬ 
iels,  naturally  fond  of 
the  water.  The  English 
breed  is  now  nearly  ex¬ 
tinct,  but  the  Irish  is 
used  for  retrieving, 
water  speedwell 


English  Water  Spaniel. 

A  kindjff  speedwell  (  Veronica  anagal- 


lis)  found  in  wet  places  in  Europe  and  America 
water  spider.  a  An 
aquatic  European  spider 
( Argyoneta  aquatic  a) 
which  constructs  be¬ 
neath  the  surface  of  the 
water  a  bell-shaped 
structure  of  silk,  open 
beneath  and  filled  with 
air  which  the  spider  car¬ 
ries  down  in  the  form  of 
small  bubbles,  b  A  water 
mite,  c  Any  spider  that 
habitually  Jives  on  or 
about  the  water,  esp. 
the  large  American  spe¬ 
cies  (Dolomedes  lanceola- 
tus)  which  runs  rapidly 
on  the  surface  of  water, 
water  spike.  Any  spe¬ 
cies  of  Potamoneton ;  — 
so  called  in  allusion  to  the 
erect,  usually  emersed 
spikes  of  flowers, 
wa'ter  spout'  (wb'ter- 
spout'),?*.  1.  A  pipe, duct, 
or  orifice  from  which  war 


Water  Spider  ( Argyoneta  aguatica). 
a  Spider  about  to  descend  with  a 
Bubble  of  Air  ;  b  Spider  diving  ;  c 
Spider  filling  its  Nest  ((/)  with  Air. 


ter  is  spouted  :  specif.,  a  pipe  or  duct  for  conveying  water 
from  a  roof  gutter  to  the  ground  or  to  a  cistern. 

2.  A  slender  funnel-shaped  or  tubular  cloud  extending 
from  the  under  side  of  an  ordinary  cumulus  cloud  down 
to  a  cloud  of  spray  torn  up  by  whirling  winds  from  the  sur¬ 
face  of  an  ocean  or  lake,  ft  moves  along  in  rapid  rota¬ 
tion,  and  is  sometimes  straight  and  vertical  and  sometimes 
inclined  and  tortuous.  The  spout  or  funnel  cloud,  like 
the  cumulus  cloud  of  which  it  is  a  part,  is  of  fresh  water, 
water  sprite.  A  sprite  supposed  to  inhabit  or  haunt  the 
water  ;  a  water  nymph.  Cf.  kelpie,  nixie,  naiad,  Nereid. 
water  Star  grass.  A  grassy-leaved  pontederiaceous  plant 
(Heteranthera  <1  tibia)  with  yellow 
star-shaped  blossoms, 
water  stricter.  Any  long- 
legged  bug  of  the  family 
Hydrobatidae,  which 
moves  about  on  the  sur¬ 
face  of  fresh  waters ;  a 
water  skipper. 

water  supply  A  supply  /  Water  Strider 

of  water;  water  collected  y  ( Hygrotrechus 
and  conveyed  for  use  in  S  conformis).  (|) 
a  city,  mill,  or  the  like, 
water  tabby.  A  kind  of  watered  tabby.  See  tabby,  n .,  1. 
water  table-  1.  Arch.  A  stringcourse  or  similar  member 
when  projecting  so  as  to  throw  off  the  water  ;  esp.,  m  the 
United  States,  the  first  table  above  the  ground,  at  the  top 
of  the  foundation  and  beginning  of  the  upper  wall. 


waiter-shut',  n.  A  rill;  channel 
for  irrigation.  Ohs.or  Dial.  Eng. 
water  silvering.  Silvering  done 
with  silver  amalgam 
wa'ter  skin',  n.  A  vessel  of  skin 
to  hold  water.  [strider.  I 

water  skipper.  =  water) 
water  slide.  A  flume  used  in 
logging,  etc. 

water  socks.  White  wnter  lily 
(Cast alia  alba)  of  Europe.  Obs. 
water  sorrel.  The  water  dock, 
water  sparrow.  Dial.  Eng.  tc 
Scot,  a  Reed  warbler,  b  Reed 
bunting. 

water  spinner.  =  water  spi¬ 
der  a.  [shoot.  I 

water  sprout.  See  deferred! 


water  stair  or  stairs.  Stairs 

leading  to  the  wnter,  as  at  a  boat 
landing.  [filled.  RareA 

wa'ter-stand'ing,  a.  Tear-I 
water  atang.  A  pole,  or  poles, 
across  a  stream,  serving  for  a 
bridge.  Dial.  Eng. 
water  star.  The  starfrnit. 
water  starwort.  Any  plant  of 

the  genus  Callitrirhn. 

wa'ter-stead'  ( wfl'tSr-stCdO,  n. 
Bed  of  a  stream.  0 '>.«*.  or  Dial. 
Eva.  [holy  water.  Ohs. I 

wa'ter-stock'.  n.  A  stoup  for| 
water  stoma.  Rot.  A  water  pore, 
wa'ter  stoup'  (wii't?r- ;  w5'-  ; 
wo'Pr-),  n.  A  bucket  for  water. 
Sant. 


Large-billed 
Water  Thrush 
(Belarus  i not a- 
g  cilia).  (\) 


2.  Hydraulic  Engin.  The  upper  limit  of  the  portion  of  the 
ground  wholly  saturated  with  water.  This  may  be  very 
near  the  surface  or  many  feet  below  it. 
water  telescope.  1.  Optics.  A  telescope  in  which  the 
medium  between  the  objective  and  the  eyepiece  is  water 
instead  of  air,  used  in  certain  experiments  in  aberration. 
2.  A  telescope  devised  for  looking  into  a  body  of  water, 
water  tender.  Nav.  In  the  United  States  navy,  a  first- 
class  petty  officer  in  charge  in  a  fireroom.  He  “tends” 
water  to  the  boilers,  sees  that  fires  are  properly  cleaned 
and  stoked,  etc.  There  is  also  a  rating  of  chief  water  tender , 
who  is  a  chief  petty  officer. 

water  thrush  a  Any  of  several  North  American  warblers 

of  the  genus  Seiurus ,  al¬ 
lied  to  the  ovenbird  and 
usually  found  in  the  vi¬ 
cinity  of  streams.  The 
plumage  is  olivaceous 
above  and  streaked  be¬ 
low.  The  small-billed 
water  thrush  is  S.  nove- 
boracensis.  The  large¬ 
billed,  or  Louisiana,  water 
thrush  is  S.  motacilla. 
b  The  European  water 
ouzel,  c  The  pied  wag¬ 
tail.  Local ,  Eng. 
wa'ter-tight',  a.  So  tight  as  to  be  impermeable  to  water. — 
wa'ter-tight  ness,  n.  -  wa'ter-tight/  deck.  See  deck,?*.,  2. 
water  tower.  1  A  tower  or  standpipe  serving  as  a  reser¬ 
voir  to  deliver  water  at  a  required  head,  as  to  a  fountain. 
2.  Specif. :  A  portable  fire-extinguishing  apparatus  hav¬ 
ing  a  vertical  metal  pipe  which  can  be  coupled  up  to  vari¬ 
ous  heights,  and  supplied  with  water  under  great  pres¬ 
sure,  as  by  several  fire  engines.  It  is  used  to  deliver  water 
at  heights  unattainable  by  the  ordinary  apparatus, 
water  tree,  a  A  climbing  dilleniaceous  shrub  ( Telracera 
alni folia)  of  western  Africa,  which  yields  a  watery  sap 
from  the  freshly  cut  stem,  b  In  Australia,  any  of  several 
trees,  esp.  Hakea  leucoptera ,  from  which  water  may  be  ob¬ 
tained  by  cutting  the  bark  or  roots, 
water  tube.  1.  Any  tube  for  passing  or  holding  water  ; 
specif.,  in  some  steam  boilers,  a  tube  in  which  water  circu¬ 
lates  and  steam  is  generated.  Cf.  Field  tube,  Galloway 
tube.  See  boiler,  3. 

2.  Zool.  One  of  a  system  of  tubular  excretory  organs  in 
many  invertebrates,  having  external  openings,  believed  to 
be  analogous  in  function  to  the  kidneys  of  vertebrates, 
water  twist.  Yarn  made  by  the  water  frame. 
wa'ter-vas'CU-lar,  a.  Zool.  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  desig¬ 
nating,  certain  vessels  which  develop  in  many  inverte¬ 
brates  and  contain  a  nutritive  fluid  mixed  with  water, 
water-vascular  system,  Zool.,  a  system  of  vessels  in  many 
worms  and  other  invertebrates,  containing  a  circulating 
watery  fluid  analogous  to  blood.  In  some  cases  the  so- 
called  water-vascular  system  is  the  excretory  apparatus 
(see  water  tube,  2),  in  others  it  is  a  true  vascular  system 
and  contains  blood,  and  in  others  it  is  a  system  of  tubes 
filled  with  the  coelomic  fluid.  See  Echinodermata. 
water  vine  Any  Asiatic  or  African  icacinaceous  climb¬ 
ing  plant  of  the  genus  Phytocrene.  Their  stems  yield  a 
copious  and  refreshing  watery  sap. 

water  wagtail,  a  A  wagtail ;  esp.,  the  pied  wagtail  or 
some  other  species  of  the  restricted  genus  Motacilla.  b  A 
water  thrush.  Local,  U.  S. 
water  wave.  1.  Lit.,  a  wave  of  water. 

2.  A  mode  of  dressing  the  front  hair  in  flattened  scallops, 
wa'ter- way'  (w6'ter-wa'),  ??..  [Cf.  AS.  icaetenceg*']  1.  A 
way  or  channel  for  water ;  also,  a  way  of  water  ;  a  navi¬ 
gable  body  of  water ;  specif.,  the  fairway. 

2.  Amount  of  opening  for  the  passage  of  water. 

3.  Mech.  The  full-open  passage  area  in  a  cock  or  valve. 

4.  Shipbuilding.  Heavy  planking  or  timbering  extending 
fore  and  aft  the  whole  of  a  vessel’s  length  at  the  junction 
of  the  deck  with  the  sides,  forming  a  channel  to  the 
scuppers,  which  are  cut  through  it.  In  iron  vessels  a  gutter 
takes  the  place  of  a  waterway. 

water  weed.  Any  aquatic  plant  with  inconspicuous 
flowers,  as  the  pondweed,  riverweed,  etc.;  specif.,  an  Ameri¬ 
can  vallisneriaceous  plant  ( Philotria  canadensis)  with  elon¬ 
gated  branching  stems  and  small  opposite  or  verticillate 
leaves.  It  is  naturalized  in  parts  of  Europe, as  England, and 
there  often  called  Babington's-curse. 
water  weevil  Zool.  A  weevil  ( Lisso - 
rhoptrus  simplex)  whose  larva  feeds  on 
the  roots  of  the  rice  plant  when  under 
water.  The  imago  feeds  on  the  rice 
leaves.  Southern  U.  S. 
water  wheel.  1.  Any  wheel  made  to 
rotate  by  direct  action  of  water  ;  esp.,  a 
vertical  wheel  on  a  horizontal  shaft 
moved  at  a  comparatively  low  velocity 
by  the  action  or  weight  of  the  water 
on  or  in  floats  or  buckets  on  its  rim. 

A  turbine  operated  by  water  is  often 
called  a  water  wheel ;  hence,  one  in  w  t  WppvU  y  4 
which  the  direction  of  the  flow  of  the 
water  is  radial  is  sometimes  called  a  radial  water  wheel,  etc. 
See  breast  wheel;  overshot  wheel;  Poncelet  wheel; 
turbine,  n.,  2  ;  undershot  wheel. 

2.  The  paddle  wheel  of  a  steam  vessel. 

3.  A  wheel  for  raising  water,  as  a  noria. 

water  whip.  Naut.  A  gun-tackle  purchase  hooked  to  a 
yard  and  used  in  hoisting  in  moderate  weights, 
wa'ter-white',  a.  Colorless  and  transparent  like  water, 
water-white  oil.  See  kerosene. 
water  willow.  All  American  acanthaceous  plant  (Dian- 
thera  americana)  with  long  willowlike  leaves,  and  spikes 
of  small  purplish  flowers. 

water  wing.  Arch.  &  Engin.  A  wall  forming  a  wing  to 
the  abutment  of  a  bridge  or  pier,  and  extending  laterally 
along  the  shore  on  either  side  as  a  protection  from  the 
current. 

water  withe.  A  West  Indian  vitaceous  climbing  shrub 
(  Vitis  caribxa)  yielding  an  abundant  watery  juice, 
wa'ter  work'  (wfi'ter-wfirk'),  n.  1.  Painting  in  distemper, 
on  canvas  or  walls ;  hence,  a  fabric  decorated  thus. 


2.  Chiefly  pi.  A  hydraulic  apparatus,  or  a  system  of 
works  or  fixtures,  by  which  a  supply  of  water  is  furnished 
for  useful  or  ornamental  purposes,  including  dams,  sluices, 
pumps,  aqueducts,  distributing  pipes,  fountains,  etc. 

3.  A  marine  scene.  Obs. 

4-  Chiefly  pi.  The  source  of  tears  ;  hence,  tears.  Slang. 
Sneaking  little  brute,  .  .  .  clapping  on  the  waterworks  just  in 

the  hardest  place.  T.  Hughes. 

wa'ter- wort'  (w8'ter-wfirt'),  n.  [Cf.  AS.  wseterwyrt  water 
fennel.]  a  Any  plant  of  the  family  Elatinaceae.  b  A 
plant  of  the  family  Pliilydracese. 

wa'ter-y  (-1),  a.  [AS.  wteterig.']  1.  Of,  pert,  to,  or  con¬ 
nected  with,  water.  “  The  watery  god.”  Dryden.  44  Fish 
within  their  watery  residence.”  Milton. 

2.  Containing  or  discharging  water  :  wet ;  hence,  tearful. 

3.  Resembling  or  suggesting  water ;  thin  or  transparent, 
as  a  liquid  ;  weak  ;  vapid ;  pale  ;  as,  watery  humors. 

4.  Hence,  soft,  soggy,  flabby,  or  the  like,  as  the  flesh  of 
some  fish,  inferior  vegetables,  etc. 

5.  Watering  from  craving.  Obs.  4 ‘  Watery  palate.”  Shak. 
watery  eye.  Med.  =  epiphora,  1.  —  w.  fusion,  Chem .,  the 
melting  of  certain  crystals  by  heat  in  their  own  water  of 
crystallization.  —  w.  sky,  a  sky  threatening  rain. 

Wat'ling  Street  (wbt'ling).  1.  A  Roman  road  extending 
across  South  Britain  in  a  general  northwesterly  direction. 
Beginning  at  Ricliborough,  or  Dover,  it  ran  through  Can¬ 
terbury  to  London,  and  thence  to  Chester. 

2.  The  Milky  Way,  or  Galaxy.  Obs. 

Watt  (wot),  7i.  [After  James  Watt,  Scottish  inventor.] 
Physics.  A  unit  of  power  or  activity  equal  to  107  C.  G.  S. 
units  of  power,  or  to  work  done  at  the  rate  of  one  joule  a 
second  or  to  the  rate  of  work  represented  by  a  current  of 
one  ampere  under  a  pressure  of  one  volt ;  a  volt  ampere. 
An  English  horse  power  is  approximately  equal  to  746 
watts.  For  a  continuous  current  the  value  in  watts  is 
equal  to  the  product  of  the  voltage  and  amperage  ;  for  an 
alternating  current,  the  same  product  gives  only  the  ap¬ 
parent  watts ,  or  apparent  power ;  the  true  watts  or  pott  er 
may  be  found  by  further  multiplying  by  the  cosine  of  the 
angle  of  lag,  or  directly  by  a  wattmeter.  The  ratio  of  true  to 
apparent  watts  or  power  is  called  the  power  factor, 
watt'age  (w5t'aj),  7*.  Elec.  Amount  of  electric  power  ex¬ 
pressed  in  watts. 

Wat*teau' (wa-to' ;  va/to'),  a.  Of  or  pert,  to  Antoine  Wat¬ 
teau,  the  French  painter  (1084-1721);  of  a  kind  represented 
in  Watteau’s  pictures  ;  — said  esp.  of  women’s  garments. 
Watteau  back,  a  style  of  back  for  a  woman’s  gown,  in  which 
one  or  more  very  broad  folds  are  carried  from  the  neck  to 
the  floor  without  being  held  in  at  the  waist,  while  the  front 
and  sides  of  the  gown  are  shaped  to  the  person, 
watt  hour-  The  work  done  by  one  watt  acting  for  one 
hour,  —  a  unit  of  energy. 

watt'— hour'  me'ter.  Elec.  A  device  to  record  electric  en¬ 
ergy,  usually  in  kilowatt  hours;  an  integrating  wattme¬ 
ter  ;  —  often  erroneously  called  uattmeter.  See  3d  meter,  2. 
wat'tlo  (w5t'’l),  n.  [AS.  watel ,  watul ,  uatol ,  interuoven 
twigs,  wattle  ;  cf.  ME.  watel  a  bag.  Cf.  wallet.]  1.  A 
twig  or  flexible  rod  ;  a  withe  ;  wand  ;  hence,  a  framework 
or  hurdle  made  of  such  rods. 

2.  pi.  Rods  laid  on  a  roof  to  support  the  thatch. 

3.  Material  consisting  of  wattled  twigs,  w  ithes,  etc.,  used 

for  walls,  fences,  etc.  Frances  Macnab. 

4.  a  A  naked,  fleshy,  and  usually  w  rinkled  and  highly  col¬ 
ored,  process  of  the  skin  hanging  from  the  chin  or  throat 
of  a  bird  or  reptile,  b  A  barbel  of  a  fish,  c  A  flap  of  loose 
hanging  flesh  on  either  side  of  the  throat  of 
some  swine.  Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 

5-  a  In  Australia,  any  tree  of 
the  genus  Acacia ;  —  so  called 
from  the  wattles ,  or  hurdles, 
which  the  early  settlers  made 
of  the  long,  pliable  branches  or 
of  the  split  stems  of  certain  spe¬ 
cies.  b  =  wattle  bark. 
wattle  and  dab  (or  daub).  Build¬ 
ing.  =  STUD  AND  MUD. 

wat'tle  (wot'’l),  v  t.  ;  wat'tled 
(-’Id)  ;  wat'tling  (-ling).  1.  Tc^ 
bind,  fence,  etc.,  with  wattles  ; 
to  hurdle. 

2.  To  twist  or  interweave,  one 
with  another,  as  twigs ;  to  form 
a  network  with  ;  to  plat. 

3.  To  form  by  interweaving  or 

platting  twigs.  Milton. 

4  To  beat  or  flog  with  or  as  with 
a  twig.  Dial.  Eng.  d‘  Scot. 

wattle  bark-  The  astringent  bark  derived  from  various 
Australian  acacias,  used  in  tanning  ;  mimosa  bark, 
wat'tle-bird'  (-l)fird'),  n.  a  Any  of  several  Australasian 
honey  eaters  of  the  genus  A?ithochsera 
having  fleshy  pendulous  ear  wattles. 

The  common  Australian  species  (A.  ca- 
rimculata)  is  mostly  grayish  brown 
with  white  shaft  stripes  on  the  feathers 
of  the  upper  parts  and  a  white-tipped 
tail.  An  allied  species  (A.  inauHs)  in¬ 
habits  Tasmania.  Formerly  called  also  . 
wattled  cron\  b  A  wattle  crow,  c  The* 

Australian  brush  turkey, 
wattle  crow.  Any  long-tailed  slaty 
gray  corvine  bird  of  the  genus  Glauco -  , 
pis  having  a  subcircular  fleshy  wattle 
on  each  side  of  the  base  of  the  lower 
mandible.  G.  cinerea,  of  the  South 
Island  of  New  Zealand,  has  orange 
wattles;  G.  uilsoni ,  of  the  North 
Island,  has  blue. 

wat'tled  (wbt'Td),  a.  Furnished  with  . 
wattles,  or  pendent  fleshy  processes  ; 
specif..  Her.,  velloped.  44  Wattled  cocks.” 


Wattle 

(Acacia 
long  fo¬ 
lia). 


Wattlebird 
( Anthochsera 
carunculata). 


Longfellow. 


wa'ter-atruck',  a.  Designating 
brick  in  which  water  instead  of 
sand  was  used  to  prevent  stick¬ 
ing  in  the  mold, 
water  swallow.  1.  The  water 
wagtail. 

2.  =  sink,  v.,  5.  Dial.  Eng. 
water  target.  The  water  shield, 
water  thermometer.  Physics. 
A  thermometer  filled  with  water 
instead  of  mercury,  for  ascer¬ 
taining  the  precise  temperature 
(about  39°  F.  or  4°  C.)  at  which 
water  is  most  dense, 
water  thief  Pirate.  Obs.  or  R. 
water  thistle.  An  Old  World 
thistle  (  Carduus  palustris). 


Philotria  canadensis. 

water  tick.  =  water  mite. 
watertiger.  =  water devil  a. 
water  torch.  The  cat-tail,  or  reed 
mace,  the  spike  of  which  makes 
a  good  torch  when  soaked  in  oil. 
water  trefoil.  The  buck  bean, 
wa'ter-tube'  boil'er  See 
boiler,  3. 

water  tupelo.  A  species  of  sour 
gum,  or  tupelo  ( Nyssa  a  gnat  i- 
ca),  growing  in  swamps  in  the 
southern  United  States, 
waterturkey.  =  anhinoa  ft. 
water  tuyere.  A  water-jack¬ 
eted  tuyere. 

water  vio'et.  The  featherfoil. 


water  thyme.  The  water  weed -.water  viper.  Water  moccasin. 


water  vole.  The  water  rat.  1  a 
water  witch,  a  Dabchick.  b 
Stormy  petrel.  Local,  Eng. 
wa'ter- wood'  (wfi't?r-w(56d'), 
n.  A  West  Indian  rubiaceous 
tree  ( Chimarrhis  ci/mosa). 
wa'ter-worn'  (-worn';  201).  a. 
Worn,  smoothed,  or  polished  by 
the  action  of  water 
water  yam.  The  lattice  plnnt  ; 
—from  its  farinaceous  rootstock, 
water  yarrow.  The  featherfoil. 
Dial.  Eng. 

wath(wdth),  n.  [Cf.  Icel  ra<3f.] 
Ford.  Obs.  or  Scot,  if  Dial.  Eng. 
wath,  a.  Dangerous.  Obs. 
wathe.  4*  wothk. 
wathe,  n.  [AS.  wap  hunting.] 


Hunting  ;  game  ;  prey.  Obs. 
wathe,  n.  [Cf.  Icel.  vdtSi  dan¬ 
ger.]  Obs.  a  Danger;  peT-il. 
b  Injury;  harm;  hurt,  c  Evil; 
wrong;  sin.  —  w  a  t  h  e  1  y,  ad  v. 

Obs.  [Of  WE  AT  HER.  I 

wath'er  (wath'fr).  Scot.  var.  | 
wath'stead'  (wath'stfcd'),  n. 
{wath  -f-  stead. ]Ford.  Dial.  Eng. 
watkin.  +  whatkin. 
wat8chooa.  +  wet-shod. 
watt,.  Var.  of  wat,  a  hare, 
watte.  4*  wit»  v. 
wat'ter  (wat'?r).  Ohs.  or  Scot. 
Si  dial.  Eng.  var.  of  water. 
wat'tla.  n.  ;>/.  [From  wat,  dial, 
of  welt.)  Shoe  welts.  Obs.  Scot. 


food,  foot ;  out,  oil ;  chair  ;  go  ;  sing,  ii)k  ;  *feen,  thin  ;  nature,  verdure  (250) ;  K~  ch  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144) ;  boN  ;  yet ;  zh  =  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Guide. 

Full  explanations  of  Abbreviations,  Signs,  etc.,  Immediately  precede  the  Vocabulary. 
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WAX  PALM 


wattled  bee  eater,  a  wattlebird  a.  —  w.  bird  of  paradise,  a  bird 

of  paradise  ( Paradiyalla  carunculata)  having  an  erect 
yellowish  wattle  in  front  of  each  eye  and  a  bluish  pendent 
one  at  each  angle  of  the  mouth.— w.  crow,  a  wattlebird  b 
—  w.  honey  eater,  a  wattlebird  a  — w.  lapwing,  a  wattled 
plover.  —  w  plover,  any  of  various  plovers  of  the  subfamily 
Lobvianellinic,  of  the  warmer  parts  of  the  Old  Worm. 
They  resemble  the  lapwings,  but  the  face,  esp.  between  the 
eye  and  the  bill,  has  variously  colored  fleshy  wattles.  —  w. 
stare  or  starling,  a  bird  ( Creadion  cai'uuculatus ),  native  of 
New  Zealand,  allied  to  the  huia.  It  has  small  wattles, 
watt'less  (wot'les),  a.  Elec.  Without  any  power  (cf. 
watt)  ;  — said  of  an  alternating  current  or  component  of 
current  when  it  differs  in  phase  by  ninety  degrees  from  the 
electromotive  force  which  produces  it.  or  of  an  electromo¬ 
tive  force  or  component  thereof  when  the  current  which  it 
produces  differs  from  it  in  phase  by  ninety  degrees.  Cf. 
energy  component.  —  wattless  component,  the  component  of 
an  alternating  current  or  electromotive  force,  producing 
no  power  ;  —  aisting.  from  energy  component.  —  w.  volt  am¬ 
peres,  the  product  of  the  wattless  component  of  current  by 
voltage,  or  wattless  component  of  voltage  by  current.  —  w. 
watta,  wattless  volt  amperes ;  — a  misnomer, 
wat'tling  (wSt'lTng),/?.  pr.  cf:  vb.  n.  of  wattle.  Hence  :  n. 
Act  or  process  of  binding  with  or  interweaving  twigs  ;  also, 
the  network  so  formed. 

watt'me'ter  (wBt'me'ter),  n.  [ watt  -f-  -meter.)  Elec,  a 
An  instrument  for  measuring  electric  power  in  watts,  b 
A  watt-hour  meter  ;  —  a  common  misnomer, 
wave  (wav),  v.  i. ;  waved  (wavd);  wav'ing  (wav'Tng). 
[ME.  woven,  AS.  waflan  to  wave  (prob.  the  same  word  as 
wafian  to  look  with  wonder,  to  be  amazed) ;  akin  to  waefre 
wavering,  restless,  MHG.  wabern  to  be  in  motion,  Icel. 
va/ra  to  hover  about  ;  cf.  Icel.  vdfa  to  vibrate.  Cf.  waft, 
waver.]  1.  To  play  loosely  ;  to  move  like  a  wave,  one 
way  and  the  other ;  to  float ;  flutter  ;  undulate. 

His  purple  robes  waved  careless  to  the  winds.  Trumbull. 

2.  To  be  moved  to  and  fro  as  a  signal ;  to  signal  in  this  way. 

3.  To  waver  ;  vacillate.  Ohs. 

4.  To  be  sinuous  like  a  wave  ;  to  curve  alternately  in  and 
out  or  up  and  down. 

wave,  v.  t.  1.  To  move  one  way  and  the  other  ;  to  swing, 
sway,  brandish,  or  the  like  ;  as,  to  wave  a  sword. 

2.  To  cause  to  have  sinuosities;  to  raise  into  ridges  and 
furrows  ;  to  give  an  undulating  form  or  surface  to. 

3.  To  carry  by  waves  or  wavelike  movements  ;  to  waft.  Obs. 

4.  To  call  attention  to,  or  give  a  direction  or  command  to, 
by  a  waving  motion,  as  of  the  hand  ;  to  beckon  ;  signal. 

Look,  with  what  courteous  action 
It  waves  you  to  a  more  removed  ground.  Shak. 

5-  To  water,  as  silk. 

to  wave  the  bloody  shirt,  to  incite  to  revenge  ;  —  used  esp.  of 
an  effort,  as  in  a  speech,  to  stir  up  ag;ain  for  political  pur¬ 
poses  the  issues  and  sectional  animosities  of  the  Civil  War 
period  in  the  United  States;  hence,  to  attempt  to  inflame 
sectional  or  racial  animosity.  The  expression  is  said  to  al¬ 
lude  to  a  Corsican  vendetta  custom  of  waving  a  murdered 
man’s  bloody  shirt  as  an  incitement  to  revenge, 
wave,  ».  [From  wave,  v. ;  or  due  to  confusion  of  wave, 
v.  i.,  with  ME.  wawe ,  waghe ,  a  wave,  which  is  prob.  akin 
to  E.  wag  to  move.  See  wave,  v.  i.)  1.  A  ridge  or  swell 

on  the  surface  of  a  liquid,  as  of  the  sea,  having  normally  a 
forward  motion  distinct  from  the  oscillatory  motion  of  the 
particles  which  successively  compose  it  ;  an  undulation. 
Minute  waves,  or  ripples,  are  largely  dependent  on  surface 
tension,  those  of  larger  size  on  the  force  of  gravity.  The 
chief  cause  of  waves  on  lakes  or  seas  is  the  friction  be¬ 
tween  wind  and  water.  Waves  once  formed  are  propa¬ 
gated  for  long  distances,  but  on  reaching  shallows,  being 
retarded  below,  curl  over  and  form  breakers. 

2.  Physics.  A  vibrational  disturbance  propagated  from 
particle  to  particle  through  a  body  or  elastic  medium,  as 
in  the  transmission  of  sound,  light,  etc.;  an  assemblage  of 
vibrating  particles  in  all  phases  of  a  vibration,  with  no  phase 
repeated  ;  an  undulation.  Cf.  light,  1  c  ;  7  th  sound,  2  ; 
VIBRATION,  2. 

3-  Water;  a  body  of  water.  Poetic.  “  Deep  drank  Lord 
Marmion  of  the  wave .”  Scott. 

4.  A  salient  curved  unevenness,  or  one  of  a  series  of  such, 
in  a  surface  ;  an  undulation  ;  ridge  ;  swell.  Sir  I.  Newton. 

6.  A  waving  or  undulating  motion  ;  a  signal  made  by  wav¬ 
ing  the  hand,  a  flag,  etc. 

6.  The  undulating  line  or  streak  of  luster  on  cloth  watered, 
or  calendered,  or  on  damask  steel. 

7.  Math.  Any  of  a  number  of  similar  sections  into  which 
a  summation  may  be  divided. 

8.  Something  resembling  or  likened  to  a  water  wave,  as  in 
rising  unusually  high,  in  being  of  unusual  extent,  or  in  pro¬ 
gressive  motion  ;  a  swelling  or  excitement,  as  of  feeling 
or  energy  ;  a  tide  ;  flood  ;  a  period  of  intensity,  unusual 
activity,  or  the  like  ;  as,  a  wave  of  enthusiasm. 


Syn.  —  Wave,  billow,  breaker.  Wave  is  the  general 
word  ;  a  billow  (often  elevated  or  poetical  for  wave)  is  esp. 
a  great  surge  or  swell ;  a  breaker  is  a  heavy  wave  which 
breaks  into  foam,  esp.  against  rocks  or  over  reefs  or  shoals, 
wave  of  contraction,  Physiol.,  the  visible  onw  ard  contraction 
of  a  muscle  lrom  the  point  where  the  stimulus  is  applied, 
waved  (wavd),  a.  Exhibiting  a  wavelike  form  or  outline  ; 
specif.:  a  Undulating;  indented;  wavy;  as,  a  waved  edge, 
b  Having  a  wavelike  appearance  ;  marked  w  ith  wavelike 
lines  of  color  ;  as,  waved ,  or  watered,  silk, 
waved  wheel.  =  WAVE  wheel. 

wave  front.  Physics,  a  A  surface  composed  at  any  in¬ 
stant  of  all  the  points  just  reached  by  a  vibrational  dis¬ 
turbance  in  its  propagation  through  a  medium,  b  A  sur¬ 
face  so  drawn  as  to  pass  through  those  parts  of  a  wave 
where  the  distortion,  or  the  displacement,  of  the  medium 
through  which  the  wave  passes  is  everywhere  the  same, 
wa'vel-lite  (wa'Wff-it),  n.  [After  Dr.  Wm.  Wav  el,  the 
discoverer.]  Min.  A  basic  phosphate  of  aluminium,  usual¬ 
ly  in  hemispherical  radiated  aggregates  varying  from  white 
to  yellow,  green,  or  black.  H.,  3.25-4.  Sp.  gr.,  2.32-2.34. 
wave  molding  or  moulding.  Arch,  a  A  molding  with  a 
pattern  suggesting  a  row  of  breaking  waves,  seen  in  profile. 
Cf .  Vitruvian  scroll,  b  A  molding  with  a  wavelike  profile, 
wave  motion.  Vibrational  motion  characterized  by  weaves, 
wa'ver  (wa'vSr),  v.  i. ;  wa'vered  (-verd) ;  wa'ver-ing. 
[ME.  waveren ;  cf.  AS.  wsefre  wavering,  restless.  See 
wave,  v.  i.)  1.  To  play  or  move  to  and  fro  ;  to  sway  one  . 

way  and  the  other  ;  to  wave  ;  hence,  to  totter ;  reel ;  also, 
to  quiver  or  flicker  like  a  ray  of  light. 

Banners  and  pennons  wavering  with  the  wind.  Ld.  Berners. 

2.  To  be  unsettled  in  opinion;  to  vacillate  ;  to  be  undeter¬ 
mined  ;  to  fluctuate  ;  as,  to  waver  in  judgment. 

Let  us  hold  fast  .  .  .  without  wavering.  Heb.  x.  23. 

3.  To  wander.  Obs.  Scot.  Barbour. 

Sy n .  —  Reel,  totter,  vacillate.  See  fluctuate. 

wa'ver,  v.  t.  Obs.  1.  To  make  to  move  to  and  fro  or  one 
way  and  the  other  ;  to  wave. 

2.  To  be  undetermined  or  irresolute  about ;  to  hesitate  at. 
wa'ver,  n.  An  act  of  wavering,  quivering,  or  the  like, 
wav'er  (wav'er),  n.  One  that  waves ;  specif.,  in  large 
printing  presses,  a  roller  that  finally  smooths  and  distrib¬ 
utes  the  ink  on  the  inking  tables, 
wave  Shell.  Physics.  An  imaginary  shell  or  layer,  in  any 
medium  traversed  by  a  wave,  such  that  the  vibrating  mo¬ 
tion  of  the  particles  constituting  the  layer  is  everywhere 
in  the  same  phase.  The  wave  shell  is  bounded  by  the  wave 
front ;  and  in  isotropic  media  it  is  spherical  and  every¬ 
where  normal  to  the  wave  path, 
wave  surface.  1.  Physics.  A  wave  front;  also,  a  combi¬ 
nation  of  wave  fronts  developed  simultaneously  from  a 
single  center,  as  in  uniaxial  and  biaxial  crystals.  Thus, 
the  wave  surface  for  a  uniaxial  doubly  refracting  substance 
consists  of  a  sphere  inclosing,  or  inclosed  by,  an  ellipsoid 
of  revolution.  The  form  of  the  wave  surface  formed  by 
light  from  a  point  within  a  uniaxial  or  biaxial  crystal  has 
been  described  by  Fresnel  for  many  typical  cases.  See 
also  Huygens’s  wave  surface. 

2.  Geom.  The  envelope  of  a  system  of  simultaneous  plane 
wave  fronts,  or  the  locus  of  all  points  simultaneously 
reached  by  an  undulatory  agitation  set  up  at  any  center.  In 
general  it  is  of  fourth  degree  and  enwraps  the  center  twice, 
wav'y  (wav'!),  a.  1.  Rising  or  swelling  in  waves  ;  abound¬ 
ing  in  waves.  “  The  wavy  seas.”  Chapman. 

2.  Playing  or  moving  to  and  fro  with  an  undulating  motion ; 

as,  wavy  flames.  “  Wavy  corn.”  Prior. 

3.  a  Bot.  Undulate,  b  Her.  Waved.  =  unde. 

wavy  hair  grass,  a  wiry  perennial  grass  {Deschampsia  flexu- 
osa)  of  temperate  regions. 

wax  ( w&ks),  v.  i.  ;  pret.  waxed  (wdlkst) ;  p.  p.  waxed,  Obs. 
or  Poetic  wax'en  (wSk's’n) ;  p.pr.  &vb.  n.  wax'ing.  [AS. 
weaxan;  akin  to  OFries.  waxa,  D.  wassen,  OS.  &  OHG. 
wahsan ,  G.  wachsen,  Icel.  vaxa,  Sw.  vdxa,  Dan.  voxe,  Goth. 
wahsjan ,  Gr.  av^aveiv  to  increase,  Skr.  vaksh,  uksh ,  to 
grow.  Cf.  waist.]  1.  To  increase  in  size  ;  to  grow  ;  to 
become  larger  or  fuller  ;  —  opposed  to  wane. 

Truth’s  treasures  .  .  .  never  shall  war  ne  wane.  Piers  Plowman. 

2.  Obs.  a  To  spring  ;  to  arise,  b  To  grow  up. 

3.  To  pass  from  one  state  to  another  ,  to  become  ;  grow; 

as,  to  wax  strong  ;  to  wax  old  ;  to  wax  well.  Milton. 

wax,  n.  [AS.  weax  ;  akin  to  OFries.  wax,  D.  was,  G.  wachs, 
OHG.  wahs,  Icel.  &  Sw.  vox,  Dan.  vox ,  Litli.  waszkas, 
Russ.  vosk.)  1.  A  substance  secreted  by  bees  by  special 
glands  on  the  under  side  of  the  abdomen,  and  used  by 
them,  after  mastication  and  mixture  with  the  secretion  of 
the  salivary  glands,  for  constructing  the  honeycomb  ;  — 
called  specif,  beeswax.  It  is  a  dull  yellow'  solid  of  agreeable 
odor,  plastic  when  warm,  and  melting  at  62-64* ’  C.  (142-148° 
F.).  Sp.  gr.,  0.964-0.970 at  15°  C.  On  purification  and  bleach¬ 
ing  it  becomes  white, odorless,  tasteless, and  comparatively 
brittle.  It  is  a  mixture  chiefly  of  cerotic  acid  and  myricyl 
palmitate,  insoluble  in  water,  partially  soluble  in  boiling 


alcohol,  ether,  etc.,  and  miscible  in  all  proportions  with  oils 
and  fats.  1c  is  used  variously  in  the  ai  ts,  as  in  candles, 
in  modeling,  and  in  cerates,  ointments,  etc. 

2.  Hence,  any  of  various  substances  resembling  beeswax. 
Specif.  :  a  Org.  Chem.  Any  of  a  class  of  natural  substances 
composed  of  carbon,  hydrogen,  and  oxygen,  and  consisting 
chiefly  of  esters  other  than  those  of  glycerin,  or  of  free 
fatty  acids,  or  both.  In  this  class  are  included,  besides 
beeswax,  spermaceti,  Chinese  wax,  carnauba  wax,  etc.,  and 
sometimes  certain  oily  liquids,  as  sperm  oils.  Hence,  any 
wax-forming  ester,  as  cetyl  palmitate.  b  Physiol.  Ceru¬ 
men,  or  earwax.  See  cerumen,  c  Bot.  Any  waxlike  prod¬ 
uct  secreted  by  plants.  See  vegetable  wax.  d  Zool.  A 
substance  similar  to  beeswax,  secreted  by  several  species 
of  scale  insects,  as  the  Chinese  wax.  See  wax  insect,  e 
A  pliable  composition  for  uniting  surfaces,  for  excluding 
air,  or  for  some  other  purpose;  as, sealing  wax,  grafting  wax , 
etching  wax ,  etc.  f  A  resinous  composition  used  by  shoe¬ 
makers  for  rubbing  their  thread,  g  Ozocerite;  —  called 
specif,  mineral  wax ;  also,  solid  paraffin.  These  substances 
differ  chemically  from  the  true  waxes  in  containing  no 
oxygen,  h  Thick  sirup  or  a  talfylike  confection  made  by 
boiling  down  maple  sirup  and  then  cooling  it.  Local , 
U.  S.  i  Chewing  gum.  Local ,  V.  S. 

3.  Mining.  Plastic  clay  used  for  dams,  etc. 

4.  Dung  of  animals.  Dial.  Eng.  &  Western  U.  S. 

wax  (w&ks),  v.  t.  ;  wrAXED  (wSkst) ;  w  ax'ing.  To  treat  with 
wax  ;  to  smear,  rub,  stop  up,  etc.,  with  wax;  as,  to  uax 
a  thread,  a  table,  a  floor,  etc.  —  waxed  end,  a  thread  formed 
of  a  number  of  filaments  rubbed  w  ith  shoemaker’s  w  ax, 
and  usually  pointed  with  a  bristle,  used  in  sewing  leather 
in  which  holes  have  been  made,  as  for  boots,  shoes,  and 
the  like  ;  —  called  also  wax  end. 
wax  bean.  One  of  a  race  of  snap  or  string  beans  with 
tender  golden  yellow'  pods ;  —  called  also  butter  bean. 
wax'ber-ry  (waks'ber-T),  n.  ;  pi.  -ries  (-Tz).  a  The  wax- 
covered  fruit  of  the  wax  myrtle,  or  bayberry;  also,  the 
shrub  itself,  b  =  snowberry  a 

wax'bilP  (-bil'),  n.  Any  of  numerous  Old  World  birds  of 
the  weaver-bird  family  having  white,  pink,  or  reddish  bills 
of  a  waxy  appearance,  esp.  those  of  the  genus  Eslrelda. 
Many  are  common  cage  birds,  as  the  Java  sparrow,  the 
amadavat,  strawberry  finches,  etc. 
wax  butter  All  oleaginous  substance  distilled  from  wax. 
wax  Cluster.  An  ericaceous  shrub  ( Gaultheria  hispida) 
of  Tasmania  and  eastern  Australia,  with  waxlike  edible 
berries  used  in  cookery. 

wax'en  (w  Sk's’n),  a.  1.  Made  of  w*ax  ;  as,  a  waxen  cell. 

2  Covered  with  wax  ;  waxed  ;  as,  a  waxen  tablet. 

3.  Resembling  wax ;  wraxy  ;  hence,  soft ;  yielding. 

Men  have  marble,  women  waxen,  minds.  Shak. 
waxen  chatterer.  The  Bohemian  wax  wing.  See  waxwing. 
wax'tlow  er  (wSks'flou'er),  n.  a  An  asclepiadaceous 
climbing  plant  ( Stephanotis  fioribunda)  having  fragrant 
white  flowers,  b  A  clusiaeeous  parasitic  shrub  (Clusia 
insignis)  of  British  Guiana,  c  The  wax  plant  Hoya  camosa. 
wax  gourd.  A  tropical  Asiatic  cucurbitaceous  plant  ( Be - 
nincasa  cerifera) ;  also,  Jts  edible  fruit,  which  somewhat  re¬ 
sembles  a  pumpkin,  covered  w  ith  a  w  axy  pulverulent  coat. 
Called  also  tallow  gourd  and  gourd  melon. 
wax  insect-  a  Any  of  several  scale  insects  of  the  family 
Coccidaej  which  secrete 
from  their  bodies  a  w  axlike 
substance,  esp.  the  Chinese 
wax  insect  (Ericerus  vela) 
which  yields  much  of  the 
commercial  Chinese  wax. 
b  Any  of  several  homopte- 
rous  insects  of  the  family 
Fulgoridae  which  secrete  a 
wax  used  by  the  Chinese 
for  candles,  etc. 
wax  moth  The  bee  moth, 
wax  myrtle.  Any  shrub  or 
tree  of  the  genus  Myrica, 
esp.  M.  cerifera  or  M.  ca-ffik 
rot  ini  an  a  of  the  eastern  w\ 

United  States.  They  have  w* 
evergreen  leaves  ana  small 
hard  berries  (often  called 
bayberries)  having  a  thick 
coating  of  white  wax  gath¬ 
ered  for  candles, 
wax  opal-  Opal  of  a  yellow 
color  and  waxy  luster, 
wax  painting.  Encaustic 
painting. 

wax  palm,  a  A  pinnate¬ 
leaved  palm  (Ceroxyloji  a?i- 
dicola)  of  the  Andes,  the 
stem  of  which  yields  a  res¬ 
inous  wrax,  which,  when 
mixed  with  tallow,  makes 


Wax  Palm 

(  Ceroxylon  andicola). 


wat'tle-faced  ,  a.  Thin-faced. 

Obs. 

wattle  gum.  Australian  gum. 
wattle  jaws.  Long  thin  jaws, 
wattle  turkey.  The  Australian 
brush  turkey. 

wat'tle-work'  (wQt'’l-wflrk')i^- 
Wickerwork. 

Watt’s  diagram  (w5ts).  A 
graph  showing  corresponding 
changes  of  pressure  and  volume  I 
of  a  substance.  Cf.  indicator 
DIAGRAM.  [ERNOR,  71.,  5.1 

Watt’s  governor.  See  oov-| 
Watt’s  principles  The  princi¬ 
ples  stated  by  Watt  as  underly¬ 
ing  the  construction  and  opera¬ 
tion  of  the  economical  steam 
engine.  See  steam  engine. 
Watt’s  straight-line,  or  paral¬ 
lel,  motion.  See  straight- 
line,  1. 

Wat'  Ty'lers  Re-bel'lion  (wBt' 
tT'l5rz).  =  Peasants’  Revolt. 
Wa-tu'si  (wii-h’ib'sY),  n.  pi.  A 
branch  of  the  Wahuma. 
watz.  d*  was. 
wau  d*  WOUOH,  wall, 
wau-been'  ( wfi-ben'),  n.  [Amer. 
Sp.  guabina,  fr.  a  native  name 
in  Cuba.]  Any  of  several  South  i 
American  fresh-water  characi- 
nnid  fishes  of  Erythrinus  and 
allied  genera.  [of  warble. I 
wan'ble(w5'b’l;  wii'b’l).  Scot.| 
wauch  Var.  of  waugh.  . 
wau'chle  (w5'k’1),  r.  i.  8c  n. 
Stagger;  waddle;  struggle.  Scot. 
St'  Dial.  Eng. 

waucht,  waught  (Scot,  waKt; 
w&Kt ;  dial.  Eng.  wdft),  n.  [Cf.  I 


quaff.1  A  copious  draft.  Scot. 
Sr  Dial.  Eng.  —  r.  t.  Sr  i.  To 
drink  deeply  ;  to  quaff.  Scot. 
Sr  Dial.  Eng.  [of  WAFF.  I 

wauf.  waufi  (w6f  ;  waf>.  Var.l 
waugh  (wtif),  v.  i.  =  waff,  to 
bark.  Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 
waugh  (w6f),  a.  [Cf.  wallow 
tasteless.]  Insipid  ;  nauseous  ; 
damp  and  stale ;  also,  faint; 
weak.  Scot.  Sr  Dial.  Eng. 
waugh.  wawe,  n.  [MR.  wawe. 
waghe ;  prob.  akin  to  E.  wag. 
Cf.  wave,  n.]  A  wave.  Obs. 
waugh.  wawe,  v.  i.  [AS.  wagian 
to  move.]  To  move  about.  Obs. 
waugh,  waw*  a.  Wavering;  un¬ 
certain.  Ob  8.  Scot. 
waught.  Var.  of  waucht. 
waugh'y  (wfif'Y),  a.  Clammy; 
boggy  ;  also,  feeling  faint  or 
weak;  wan.  Scot.  V  Dial.  Eng. 
wauk  (w6k  ;  wiik).  Scot,  var 
of  wake.  [of  walk.  I 

wauk.  Scot.  &  dial.  Eng.  var.l 
wauk'en  (w6k'’n;  wak^’n). 
Scot.  var.  of  waken. 
wauk'it  (wflk'Yt),  a.  [Cf.  AS. 
wealcan  to  roll.to  turn, E.  walk.] 
Horny;  callous.  Scot. 
wauk'rife.  Var.  of  wakerife. 
Obs.  or  Scot.  Sr  Dial.  Eng. 

waul.  Var.  of  vawl,  wail, 
waul,  v  t.  Sf  i.  [Grig,  uncert.; 
cf .  AS.  weal  w  inn  to  roll, 
wallow.]  To  roll  (the  eyes) ;  to 
look  wildly.  Obs.  Scot. 
w^uld.  d*  wald,  power;  wold. 
waulter.  d*  wai.tf.r,  v. 
waum'ble  (w8m'’l).  Scot, 
var.  of  WAMBLE. 


waunden.  Obs.  p.  p.  of  wind. 
waun-man,  n.  A  wagoner.  Obs. 
wauns  (wiinz  ;  wdnz),  * nterj.  = 
zounds.  Scot. 
waunton.  d*  wanton,  [a. 
waur  (w&r;  wiir).  Var.  of  war, I 
waus.  d*  WAS.  [WALT.  I 

waut  (wot).  Dial.  Eng.  var.  of  | 
wauve  (wdv).  Var.  of  whauve. 
wave,  d*  waive,  v.  t. 
wave  action.  Gunnery.  The 
theoretical  action  of  inflamed 
gases  in  the  chamber  of  a  gun 
when  abnormally  high  pres¬ 
sures  occur  without  correspond¬ 
ing  effect  on  the  projectile, 
wave  breast.  Jew.  Antiq.  A 
breast  of  an  animal  used  as  a 
wave  offering, 
wave  length.  See  wave. 
wave'less,  a.  See -less. 
wave'let.'/.  Little  wave;  ripple, 
wave  line.  Shipbuilding.  A 
line,  of  a  vessel’s  hull,  shaped 
in  accordance  with  a  system  or 
theory  (the  wave-line  system  or 
theory)  which  takes  into  ac¬ 
count  the  shape  of  a  wave  in  de¬ 
signing.  It  was  promulgated  by 
J.  Scott  Russell  about  1840. 
wave  loaf.  Jew.  Antiq.  A  loaf 
used  as  a  wave  offering, 
wave  meter.  Elec.  An  instru¬ 
ment  for  determining  the  wave 
form  of  alternating  currents. 
Cf.  oscillograph. 
wave  moth.  Any  of  many  small 
geometrid  moths  of  Acidaha 
and  allied  genera;  —  from  the 
color  markings. 

wave  motor.  A  prime  mover 


actuated  by  waves  of  water, 
wavengeour.  d*  vavengeour. 
wave  number.  Physics.  The 
number  of  individual  waves 
passing  a  given  point  in  a  unit 
of  time  (customarily  a  second), 
wave  offering.  See  offering,  3. 
wave  path.  Physics.  The  line 
or  set  of  lines  indicating  the 
direction  of  propagation  of  a 
wave  or  wave  train, 
wa'ver  (wa'vfr  ;  -v5),  n.  [Prob 
fr.  wave,  v.,  or  waver,  i\] 
Dial.  Eng.  1.  A  gentle  breeze. 
2.  A  sapling  among  felled  trees; 
a  twig  growing  from  a  stump, 
wa'ver-er,  n.  One  who  wavers, 
wave  resistance.  Naut.  See 
resistance,  .5  c. 
wa'ver-ing.  p.  pr.  Sr  vb.  n.  of 
waver.—  wa'ver-ing-ly,  ad v.  — 
wa'ver-ing-ne88.  n. 

Wa'ver-ley.  Edward.  The  hero 
of  Scott’s  first  novel,  “Waver- 
lev,”  which  gave  its  name  to  the 
whole  series  known  as  the  “  Wa- 
verley  Novels.”  He  is  a  young 
captain  in  the  British  army, 
who  becomes  involved  in  the 
uprising  in  the  Highlands  at  the 
time  of  Charles  Edward  Stuart’s 
invasion  of  England  (174.5).  See 
MacIvor,  Flora  ;  Bradwar- 
dine,  Baron- 

Wa'ver-ly,  n.  [From  Waverly , 
Ohio.]  Geol.  A  shale  and  sand¬ 
stone  series  of  the  MissiRsippinn 
(Suhcarhoniferous)  in  Ohio  and 
adjacent  States. 

wa'  ver-ous  ( w  a'v  £  r-iZ  s),  wa'- 
ver-y  (-T),  a.  Wavering.  Rare. 


wave  sheaf.  Jew.  Antiq.  A 
sheaf  used  as  a  wave  offering, 
wave'son  (wav'si/n),  n.  [Perh. 
fr.  OF.  fotaison  (see  flotsam) 
with  E.  wave  for  the  first  part 
(cf.  F .fiat  wave);  or  cf.  waive.] 
Early  Eng.  Law.  Goods  which, 
after  shipwreck,  appear  float¬ 
ing  on  the  waves,  or  sea. 
wave  telegraphy.  =  WIRELESS 
T ELEGRA  PH  Y.  [TELE  PH  ON  Y.  I 

wave  telephony.  =  wireless| 
wave  theory.  See  light,  w.,1c. 
wave  train.  Physics.  A  system 
of  waves,  each  similar  to  its 
forerunner,  from  any  single 
source  of  periodic  disturbance, 
wave  wheel  Mach.  A  rope 
pulley  with  a  groove  of  wavy 
outline  to  increase  the  grip  on 
the  rope  ;  also,  a  wheel  of  simi¬ 
lar  shape  used  ns  a  cam,  to  give 
a  reciprocating  movement, 
wave  winding.  Elec.  Undula- 
tory  winding.  [goose.  I 

wav'ey  (wav't),  n.  A  snow| 
wav'i-ly  (-Y-1I),  adv.  of  wavy 
wav'l-ness,  n.  See  -ness. 
wav'y  (wav'Y).  Var.  ofwAVEY, 
n. 

waw.  Var.  of  wow.  n.  8c  r. 
waw,  d* waugh, wave, wavering, 
waw.  Ohs.  or  dial.  Eng.  var. 
of  wouoh,  wall, 
waw.  Var.  of  vau. 
wa'wah  (wa'wii).  Var  of  wou- 
wou.  [vanguard.  I 

waward,  wawart.  ''award, | 

wa-was'keesh  ( wd-wBs'kesh). 
n.  (From  an  Indian  name.]  The 
wapiti,  or  American  elk. 


wawd.  d*  WOULD. 

wawe.  d*  wowe,  woe  ;  waugh, 
j  wave,  to  move  about. 

wawer  d*  waver. 
wawgh.  d*  waugh,  wave, 
wa’ -wight,  d*  wall-wigiit. 
wawl(wol),«.  8f  v.  Wail;  howl; 
squall.  Obs.or  Scot.  8c  Dial.  Png 
wawl.  d*  WAUL.  [WALLY.  £<‘OM 
wawl'y  (wfil'Y).  Var.  of| 
waw'-waw'  (w6'w6'),n.  [Amer¬ 
ican  Sp.  (Cuba)  guagun,  fr  a 
native  word.]  A  West  Indian 
dioscoreaceous  twining  vine 
(Rajania  pleioneura). 
wawy,  a.  Wavy.  Obs. 
wax,  n.  [See  wax  to  grow.] 
Growth.  Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 
wax,  n.  A  rage;  passion.  Slang. 
wax,  v.  t.  To  get  the  hotter  of  ; 
to  beat  Bonndly  or  badly,  as  in  a 
game.  Colloq.,  U.  S.  [06s.  I 
wax'and.o.  Waxing;  crescent.! 
wax'bird7,  n.  A  wax  wing, 
wax'bus^,  7i.  The  waxweed. 
wax 'comb',  n.  Honeycomb.  Obs. 
wax  end.  A  waxed  end. 
wax'er  ( wfik'sBr),  w.  One  that 
waxes  something,  as  floors, 
wax  etching.  See  wax  process. 
wax'i-nesB  (whk'sY-nfs),  w.  See 
-ness. 

wax'ing, p.pr.  8c  vb.  n.  of  wax. 

|  -  waxing  kernels,  Med.,  small 
j  tumors  formed  by  enlargement 
I  of  the  lymphatic'glands,  esp.  in 
i  the  groins  of  children,  popu¬ 
larly  supposed  to  he  connected 
with  the  growth  of  the  bodv. 
wax'ing-ly,  adv.  of  waxing. 
wax  light.  Wax  candle  or  taper- 


ale,  senate,  ciire,  itm,  dccount,  arm,  ask,  sofa  ;  eve,  Svent,  find,  recent,  maker;  Ice,  111;  old,  obey,  orb,  6dd,  sfift,  connect ;  use,  unite,  urn,  up,  circus,  menii  ; 

U  Foi-elfin  Word,  d*  Obsolete  Variant  of.  +  combined  with.  =  equals. 
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excellent  candles ;  also,  any  other  species  of  Ceroxylon. 
B  A  Brazilian  palm  ( Coptrnicui  ctrijtra)  the  young  leaves 
of  which  are  covered  with  a  waxy  secretion.  See  palm  wax. 
wax  paper.  Paper  with  a  coating  of  white  wax  and 
other  ingredients. 

wax  pine.  Any  pinaceous  tree  of  the  genus  Dammam. 
wax  Plant,  a  1'he  Indian  pipe,  b  A  well-known  cultivated 
asclepiadaceous  twiner  (Houa  carnosa)  with  glossy,  succu¬ 
lent  leaves  and  umbels  of  pink  and  white  star-shaped 
flowers,  c  Any  of  several  begonias  with  shining  foliage, 
wax  pocket  Zool.  One  of  the  cavities  on  the  ventral 
abdominal  surface  in  which  wax  is  secreted  by  a  honeybee 
wax  process.  All  electrotyping  process,  in  which  tlie  de¬ 
sign  is  drawn, photographed,  or  impressed  upon  a  thin  coat¬ 
ing  of  wax  on  a  metal  plate  and  is  then  cut  through  with 
gravers  to  the  metal ;  cerotype  ;  —  called  also,  in  England, 
wax  etching. 

wax  scale,  a  A  scale  insect  that  secretes  wax,  as  the 
Florida  wax  scale  ( Ceroplaslts  floriilensis),  the  Indian  wax 
•cale  ( C'eroplaste.1  ceriferus),  etc.  b  One  of  the  small  Hakes 
of  wax  secreted  in  a  wax  pocket  of  a  honeybee, 
wax  tree.  Any  tree  yielding  wax ;  specif. :  a  In  Japan,  a 
sumac  (Rhus  succedanea) :  the  Japanese  wax  tree,  b  In 
Clima  :  (11  A  kind  of  privet  ( Li  gust  nun  luculum)  the  twigs 
of  winch  become  intrusted  with  white  wax  as  the  result 
of  insect  punctures.  (2)  An  ash  (Fraxinus chinensis)  yield- 
&  similar  product,  c  A  Colombian  rubiaceous  tree 
(Eueagiautdis).  d  The  wax  myrtle. 

wax'weed'  ( walks' wed'),  n.  A  small  purple-flowered  ly- 
thraceous  plant  (Cuphea  petiolata)  of  eastern  North  Amer¬ 
ica,  having  a  viscid  pubescence, 
wax'wing'  (wXks'wTng'),  n. 

Any  of  several  American  and 
Asiatic  passerine  birds  of  the  ge¬ 
nus  Bombgcilla  (syn.  Ampelis ), 
chiefly  brown,  with  a  showy 
crest  and  velvety  plumage.  The 
secondaries  have  small  red 
waxlike  tips.  The  Bohemian 
waxwing,  or  chatterer  (B.  gar - 
rula ),  ana  the  cedar  bird  are  the 
best-known  species. 
wax'work'i-wOrk'),/*.  l.Work 
made  of  wax  ;  esp.,  a  figure  or 
figures  formed  wholly  or  partly 
of  wax,  in  imitation  of  living  be¬ 
ings. 

2.  pi.  An  exhibition  of  wax  fig¬ 
ures,  or  the  place  of  exhibition. 

3.  The  false  bittersweet.  Bohemian  Waxwing.  (J) 

wax'work  er  (-wflr'ker),  n.  1.  One  who  works  in  wax  ; 

one  who  makes  waxwork. 

2.  A  bee  that  makes  or  produces  wax. 
wax  worm.  The  larva  of  the  bee  moth, 
wax'y  i  wSk'sT),  a.  1.  Resembling  wax,  as  in  appearance 
or  consistency  ;  viscid;  adhesive;  soft;  hence,  yielding; 
pliable  ;  impressible.  “  Waxy  to  persuasion.”  Bp.  Hall. 

2.  Made  of,  or  abounding  in,  wax. 

3.  Designating,  or  affected  with,  amyloid  degeneration, 
way  (wa),  7i.  [ME.  wey,  tray,  AS.  weg ;  akin  to  OS.,  D., 

OHG.  &  G.  weg,  Icel.  vegr ,  Sw.  vdg,  Dan.  vei,  Goth,  wigs ,  L. 
via ,  &  AS.  wegan  to  move,  L.  vehere  to  carry,  Skr.  vah.  Cf. 
INVEIGH,  VEHICLE,  VIA,  VOYAGE,  WAG,  WAGON,  WEE,  WEIGH.] 

1.  Direction  of  motion,  progress,  facing,  pointing,  etc.  ; 
route  ;  line  of  tendency  of  action  ;  as,  to  show  the  way. 

If  that  way  be  your  walk,  you  have  not  far.  Milton 

2.  That  along  which  one  passes  or  progresses  to  reach 
some  place  ;  the  track  a  person  or  thing  travels  or  has 
traveled  in  his  or  its  progress  or  passage  ;  a  course  from 
one  place  to  another  ;  a  passage,  road,  street,  track,  or 
path  of  any  kind.  “  To  find  the  way  to  heaven.”  Shak. 

I  shall  him  seek  by  way  and  eke  by  street.  Chaucer. 
The  way  seems  difficult,  and  steep  to  scale.  Milton. 

3.  Length  of  space  ;  distance  ;  as,  a  great  way  ;  a  long  way. 

4.  Amoving;  passage;  progression;  journey. 

I  prythee,  now,  lead  the  way.  Shak. 

6.  Manner;  method;  mode;  fashion;  style;  as,  the  tray 
of  expressing  one’s  ideas. 

6-  The  means  by  which  anything  is  reached  or  accom¬ 
plished  ;  scheme  ;  device  ;  plan. 

My  best  way  is  to  creep  under  his  gaberdine.  Shak. 

7.  An  aspect  or  feature  ;  respect ;  point ;  —  with  in  ex¬ 
pressed  or  understood;  as,  a  plan  good  in  every  way. 

8  Regular  course;  habitual  method  of  life  or  action. 
“  Having  lost  the  way  of  nobleness.”  Sir  P.  Sidney. 

When  men  lived  in  a  grander  way.  Longfellow. 

9.  Line  of  business  ;  occupation;  calling.  Colloq. 

10.  Condition,  as  of  health  ;  as,  in  a  bad  way.  Colloq. 

11.  Determined  course;  resolved  mode  of  action  or  con¬ 
duct  ;  as,  to  have  one’s  way. 

12.  Sphere,  scope,  or  range  of  observation.  Jer.  Taylor. 
The  public  ministers  that  fell  in  my  way.  Sir  W.  Temple. 

13  Advance  ;  progress  ;  as,  the  plan  has  made  no  way. 

14.  Naut.  Progress  ;  motion  through  the  water  ;  headway  ; 
as,  a  ship  on  starting  gathers  way. 

15.  pi-  Mach.  The  longitudinal  guides,  or  guiding  sur¬ 
faces,  on  the  bed  of  a  planer,  lathe,  or  the  like,  along  which 
a  table  or  carriage  moves. 


16.  pi.  Shipbuilding.  The  inclined  structure,  generally  of 
timber,  upon  which  a  vessel  is  built.  Between  the  vessel 
and  the  ways  are  bilge  logs  secured  to  the  ways  and  to  each 
other.  When  ready  for  launching  the  bilge  logs  are  wedded 
up,  the  ways  lubricated,  and  a  timber  holding  the  bilge 
logs  is  sawed  in  two  and  the  vessel  is  free  to  slide  down 
the  ways  on  the  bilge  logs.  Called  also  launching  ways. 

17.  Law.  A  right  of  way. 

Syn.  —  Way,  road,  highway,  street,  avenue,  lane,  alley 
are  here  compared  in  their  ordinary  senses;  for  special 
uses  see  defs.  W  ay  is  generic,  and  denotes  auy  line  or  route 
for  passage  or  conveyance  ;  a  road  is  a  way,  esp.  for  horses 
or  vehicles,  between  one  place  and  another;  a  highway 
is  a  main,  often  much  traveled,  road ;  a  street,  orig.  a 
paved  way,  is  a  thoroughfare  in  a  city,  town,  or  village;  an 
avenue,  as  here  compared,  is  a  broad  street,  often  planted 
with  trees  ;  the  word  suggests  a  certain  degree  of  stateli¬ 
ness,  but  is  often  loosely  applied  ;  a  lane  is  a  narrow  pas¬ 
sage  or  by  way,  esp.  between  hedges,  fences,  or  walls;  an 
alley  is  a  narrow  passageway  between  buildings  in  a  town 
O!  city,  as  distinguished  from  a  public  street.  See  manner. 
by  the  way.  See  under  by,  prep. —  by  w.  of.  a  According  to. 
Obs.  “  By  wey  of  kind  [nature].”  Chaucer,  b  As  an  in¬ 
stance  or  example  of ;  in  the  w  ay  of  ;  for  the  purpose  of  ;  as 
being;  in  character  of.  c  On  the  point  of;  just  about  to. 
Colloq .,  Eng.  d  Through  ;  via.  —  by  w.  of  being,  doing,  etc., 
in  the  condition  of  being,  doing,  etc.  Eng. — in  the  w. 
a  On  or  along  the  path  or  road,  b  In  such  a  position  as  to 
obstruct,  hinder,  or  the  like  ;  obstructive  or  constituting 
or  forming  an  obstruction  or  obstacle,  c  At  hand  ;  present 
or  within  reach.  Obs.  or  A\  —  in  the  w.  of.  a  So  as  to  meet 
or  fall  in  with  ;  in  a  position  to  get,  do,  or  the  like,  b  In 
the  matter  of  ;  as  regards ;  by  way  of.  —  on  the  w.,  traveling 
or  going  ;  hence,  in  progress;  advancing  ;  as,  on  the  way  to 
this  country  ;  on  the  way  to  success.  —  out  of  tho  w.  a  Out 
of  the  path  or  road,  b  In  such  a  position  as  not  to  meet 
with  or  obstruct  a  person  or  thing ;  —  with  of,  so  as  not  to 
obstruct  or  hinder,  c  Out  of  the  beaten  track  ;  on  one 
side ;  hard  to  reach  or  find  ;  secluded  ;  hence,  unusual ;  ex¬ 
traordinary  ;  remarkable,  d  Out  of  the  proper  course  ;  not 
in  a  position  to  attain  one’s  aim  ;  astray  ;  hence,  improper; 
unusual;  wrong;  —  with  of,  notin  the  way  of  attaining. 
6  Not  in  the  usual  or  proper  place ;  hence,  mislaid  ;  lost.  — 
the  W.,  8/6..  the  Christian  religion  ;  Christianity.  AcAs  xix. 
9,  xxiv.  14  (Rev.  Ver.).  —  under  w.,  Naut.,  through  the  water ; 
in  motion  ;  —  said  of  a  vessel  starting  out ;  hence,  making 
progress  or  having  started  in  any  sense.  —  w.  enough,  Naut., 
an  order  to  a  crew  to  stop  rowing.  —  W.  of.  or  to,  St.  James, 
the  Milky  Way;  —an  English  name.  —  w.  of  the  cross,  Eccl. . 
the  course  taken  in  visiting  in  succession  the  stations  oi 
the  cross ;  also,  a  series  of  devotions  used  in  this  exercise. 
—  w.  of  the  rounds,  in  a  fortified  town,  a  narrow  covered 
way  along  the  counterscarp  to  facilitate  keeping  watch 
and  to  allow  the  patrol  to  make  the  rounds  beyond  the 
ditch.  —  ways  and  means,  methods  and  resources  for  accom¬ 
plishing  something,  esp.  for  defraying  expenses  ;  specif., 
Legislation,  methods  of  raising  the  necessary  revenues  for 
the  expenses  of  the  state.  In  the  British  Houseof  Commons 
a  committee  of  the  whole  house  sits  as  a  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means  to  consider  all  matters  connected  with  taxa¬ 
tion,  etc.  In  the  United  States  House  of  Representatives 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  is  a  standing  commit¬ 
tee  of  seventeen  memt>ers  with  the  leader  of  the  dominant 
party  in  the  house  as  its  chairman,  to  which  are  referred 
matters  connected  with  the  raising  of  revenue,  as,  notably, 
all  matters  connected  with  the  rates  of  tariff  on  imports, 
way 'bill'  (wS'bTl'),  n.  A  list  of  passengers  in  a  public  ve¬ 
hicle;  also,  and  now  more  commonly,  a  document  contain¬ 
ing  a  description  of,  and  the  shipping  directions  for,  goods 
transported  by  a  common  carrier  on  a  land  route. 
way'bung/  (-bting'),  n.  All  Australian  corvine  bird  ( Cor - 
corax  melaiiorhmnphus )  noted  for  the  curious  actions  of 
the  male  during  the  breeding  season.  It  is  black  with  a 
white  patch  on  each  wing. 

way'fare'  (vva'f&r'),  v.  i.  [ME.  weifarende  wayfaring,  AS. 
wegfarende  ;  weg  way  -f-  farende,  p.  pr.  of  faran  to  go. 
See  way  ;  fare  to  go.]  To  journey  ;  to  travel  ;  — now  only 
in  p.  pr.  or  vb.  n. 

A  certain  Laconian,  as  he  wayfared ,  came  unto  a  place  where 
there  dwelt  an  old  friend  of  his.  Holland. 

way'far'er  (-fSr'er),  n.  A  traveler,  esp.  on  foot, 
way'lar  ing,  p.  a.  Traveling,  esp.  on  foot ;  passing  ;  being 
on  a  journey.  “  A  wayfaring  man.”  Judg.  xix.  17. 

wayfaring  tree,  a  A  European  caprifoliaceous  shrub  (  Vibur¬ 
num  tan laua)  having  large  ovate  leaves  and  dense  cymes  of 
small  white  flowers,  common  along  waysides,  b  In  the 
United  States,  the  closely  related  V.  ulnifolium,  distin¬ 
guished  as  American  icayfaring  tree.  See  hobblebush. 
way'go  ing  (-go'Tng),  a.  Going  away  ;  departing  ;  of  or 
pert,  to  one  who  goes  away.-  waygoing  crop,  a  crop  which  a 
tenant  for  years  is  under  certain  conditions  entitled  by  cus¬ 
tom  to  remove  after  the  end  of  his  tenancy  ;  emblements, 
way'lay'  (wa'la';  wa'la' ;  277),  v.  t. ;  way'laid'  (-lad'; 
-lad') ;  way'lay 'ing.  [way  -f-  lay.']  1.  To  lie  in  wait  for 
in  the  way  ;  to  take  steps  to  meet  or  encounter  in  the  way, 
esp.  with  a  view  of  taking  by  surprise,  seizing,  robbing,  or 
killing ;  to  beset  in  ambush  ;  as,  he  was  waylaid  by  thieves. 

She  often  contrived  to  waylay  him  in  his  walks.  Scott. 
2.  To  beset,  as  a  path,  with  an  ambush  ;  to  ambuscade.  B. 
way  passenger.  A  passenger  taken  up,  or  set  down,  at 
a  way  station  on  a  line  of  travel.  U.  S. 

-ways  (-waz).  A  suffix  formed  from  way  by  adding  adver- 


|  bial  -s  (see  -ward,  -wards),  often  used  interchangeably 
!  with  -wise  ;  as,  end  ways  or  eudtme ;  no  ways  or  nowise,  etc. 
way'side'  (wa'sid'),  n.  The  side  of  the  way  ;  the  edge  or 
border  of  a  road  or  path.  —  way 'side  ,  a. 
way  station-  All  intermediate  station  between  principal 
stations  on  a  line  of  travel,  esp.  on  a  railroad.  U.  S. 
way  train.  ▲  train  which  stops  at  the  intermediate,  or 
way,  stations  ;  for  passengers,  an  accommodation  train, 
way'ward  (wa'werd),  a.  [ME.  weiuard,  for  aueiward, 

1.  e.,  turned  away.  See  away  ;  -ward.]  1.  Taking  one’s 
own  way  ;  disobedient ;  froward  ;  as,  a  wayward  child. 

Wilt  thou  forgive  the  wayward  thought  ‘t  Kelle. 

2.  Fluctuating  ;  irregular  ;  unsteady  ;  as,  a  wayward  course. 
Syn.  —  Capricious,  unruly,  self-willed,  obstinate,  stub¬ 
born,  refractory,  intractable.  —  Wayward,  willful,  per¬ 
verse,  froward,  headstrong.  One  is  wayward  who  takes 
one’s  own  way  ;  the  word  often  connotes  caprice  ;  willful 
is  commonly  stronger,  and  sometimes  suggests  stubborn 
self-will;  as,  “My  wife  is  in  a  wayward  mood  to-day  ” 
(Shak.);  “1  have  been  wild  and  wayward ”  (Tennyson)’, 
“  where  rivulets  dance  their  wayward  round  ”  (  Words¬ 
worth)-,  “a  wave  .  .  .  down  whose  green  back  the  short¬ 
lived  foam  .  .  .  bursts  gradual,  with  a  wayward  indolence  ” 
(Keats) ;  “  To  willful  men,  the  injuries  that  they  themselves 
procure  must  be  their  schoolmasters  ”  (Shak.) ;  “  sportive 
outbreaks  of  willful  humor  ”  ( Thackeray) ;  “  to  confound 
[will]  with  its  irritable  and  purposeless  counterfeit,  will¬ 
fulness  ”  ( Lowell ) ;  “  her  bright  audacity,  her  ardor  and  her 
willfulness  ”  (M.  Hewlett).  One  is  perverse  who  is  willfully 
cross-grained  or  w  rong-headed;  froward  belongs  to  Bibli¬ 
cal  or  literary  use  ;  as.  “still  so  perrer se  and  opposite,  as 
if  they  worshiped  Goa  for  spite1’  (S.  Butler)’,  “my  poli¬ 
tics  being  as  perverse  as  my  rimes  ’’  (Byron) ;  “the  dark, 
stormful  indignation  of  a  Byron,  so  wayward  and  per¬ 
verse  ”  (Carlyle) ;  “  A  froward  man  sowetli  strife  ”  (Prov. 
xvi.  28) ;  “  a  froward  child,  that  must  be  played  with  and 
humored  a  little  to  keep  it  quiet  ”  ( Temple).  Headstrong 
implies  violent  self-will  or  a  refractory  disposition  ;  as, 
“  the  Jews,  a  headstrong,  moody,  murmuring  race  ”  (Di  y- 
den) ;  “the  headstrong  passions  of  Benvenuto  Cellini” 
(Gibbon).  See  obstinate,  contumacious,  caprice,  peevish. 
—  way'ward  ly,  adv.  —  way'ward  ness.  n. 

way'worn'  (wa'worn'  ;  201),  a.  Wearied  by  traveling, 
we  (we), prow.;  pi.  of  I;  poss.  our  (our)  or  ours  (ourz) ; 
obj.  us  (ds).  See  I.  [AS.  we  ;  akin  to  OS.  u  i,  OFries.  & 
LG.  wi,  D.  wij,  G.  wir,  Icel.  ver,  Sw.  St  Dan.  vi,  Goth,  weis, 

I  Skr.  ray  am.]  The  personal  pronoun  of  the  1st  person  pi., 
nominative  case.  We  is  used  :  1.  Of  a  number  or  company 
of  which  the  speaker  or  writer  is  one  ;  frequently  for  peo¬ 
ple  in  general,  including  the  speaker. 

When  we  mind  labor,  then  only,  we  ’re  too  old.  R.  Browning. 

2.  For  the  singular  I:  a  By  kings  and  oilier  sovereigns. 
This  plural  style  is  said  to  have  been  begun  by  King  John 
of  England,  whose  example  the  German  and  the  French 
sovereigns  followed  about  a.  d.  1200. 

Our  sometime  sifter  .  .  .  have  we  .  .  taken  to  wife.  Shak. 
b  By  editors  and  other  writers  to  keep  an  impersonal  char¬ 
acter,  or  to  avoid  the  egotistical  sound  of  a  repeated  1. 

3.  Ungrammatically  for  us,  esp.,  Colloq.,  when  separated 
from  its  verb,  and,  Dial.,  as  an  emphatic  objective.  Eng. 

To  poor  u-e  thine  enmity ’s  most  capital.  Shak. 

weak  ("ek),  a.  ;  weak'er  (-er) ;  weak'est.  [Prob.  fr.  ME. 
utik,  fr.  Scand.  ;  cf.  Icel.  veikr ,  Sw.  vek,  Dan.  veg  soft, 
flexible,  pliant,  AS.  uac  weak,  soft,  pliant,  D.  week,  G. 
welch ,  OHG.  u  eih  ;  all  from  the  verb  seen  in  Icel.  vikja  to 
turn,  veer,  recede,  AS.  t/ican  to  yield,  give  way,  G.  ueichen, 
OHG.  wihhaii,  akin  to  Skr.  vij ,  and  peril,  to  E.  week,  L. 
vicis  a  change,  turn,  Gr.  elwetu  to  yield,  give  way.  Cf. 
week,  vicissitude.]  1.  Lacking  physical  strength.  Specif.: 
a  Deficient  in  strength  of  body ;  feeble  ;  infirm  ;  debili¬ 
tated  ;  enfeebled  ;  exhausted  ;  as,  weak  with  toil. 

A  poor,  infirm,  weak,  and  despised  old  man.  Shak. 
b  Not  able  to  sustain  or  exert  a  great  weight,  pressure,  or 
strain  ;  having  small  capability  of  exerting  force  or  of  re¬ 
sistance  or  endurance  ;  as,  a  ueak  timber,  rope,  bridge. 

From  love’s  weak  childish  bow  she  lives  unharmed.  Shak. 
C  Easily  impressed,  molded,  or  the  like ;  pliable  ;  some¬ 
times,  soft ;  as,  a  mind  as  weak  as  w’ax  to  any  impression. 

The  saucy  boat 

Whose  weak  untimber’d  sides  but  even  now 

Corivaled  greatness.  Shak. 

d  Not  able  to  resist  external  force  or  onset ;  easily  subdued 
or  overcome ;  as,  a  weak  fortress. 

How  weak  the  barrier  of  mere  nature  proves.  Cowper. 
e  Lacking  force  of  utterance  or  sound  ;  not  sonorous;  low; 
small ;  feeble  ;  faint. 

A  voice  not  soft,  tceak,  piping,  and  womanish.  Ascham. 

I  Not  thoroughly  or  abundantly  impregnated  with  the  usual 
or  required  ingredients,  or  with  stimulating  and  nourishing 
substances  ;  of  less  than  the  usual  strength  ;  as,  weak  tea, 
broth,  or  liquor  ;  a  weak  decoction. 

As  a  weak  solution  is  contemplated,  the  wet  method  is  equally 
efficient.  .  U.  S.  Disp.  (19th  Edition). 

g  Lacking  in  power  to  perform  properly  a  function  or 
office  ;  as,  weak  eyes  ;  a  neak  stomach. 

2.  Not  possessing  or  manifesting  mental,  logical,  intellec¬ 
tual,  moral,  or  political  strength,  vigor,  etc.  Specif. : 
a  Mentally  or  intellectually  deficient ;  lacking  judgment  or 
discernment;  of  mind,  feeble;  simple;  foolish. 

To  think  every  thing  disreputable  is  proof  of  a  weak  mind.  Beattie. 


wax  pink.  Portulaca.  [wax. I 
wax  -red1',  a.  Red  like  sealing! 
wax'shot  .  n.  Also  wax'seot'. 
Money  paid  to  provide  lights,  as 
in  ch  lire  lies.  Ohs. 
wax  shrub.  The  wax  mvrtle. 
wax'-stitched'  (-stlchF),  a. 
Stitched  with  waxed  threads, 
waxt-  Waxed.  Ref.  S/t. 
wax'y,  a.  Vexed  ;  angry.  Ohs. 
or  Slang,  Eng.  Jural  beeswax.  I 
wax  yellow.  Dull  yellow  of  nat-| 
way.  Obs.  or  dial.  Eng.  var.  of 
v  BE,  "  BIGH,  WOE. 
way  (wa),  adv.  Aphetic  for 
away.  Obs.  or  Colloq.  tf  Dial. 
way,  inter j.  tf  n.  A  call  to 
horses  to  stop.  Scot.  tf  Dial. 
Eng.  [to  journey.  Ohs.  I 

way,  v.  i.  To  go  on  one’s  way:  | 
way,  r.  t.  To  go  in  or  through, 
wa-ya'ka  ( wa-y  ii'ka).  n.  [  Fiji.  ] 
The  yam  bean*  Polynesia. 
way  baggage.  Baggage  for  a 
way  station.  Local,  tr.S.  (Eng.  | 
way  barley  Wall  barley.  Dial.  | 
way'beam/,  n.  A  beam  support¬ 
ing  a  way  or  wavs,  ns  either  of 
two  longitudinal  beams,  carried 
on  transverse  girders,  on  which 
are  sometimes  laid  the  rails  of  a 
mud  in  crossing  a  bridge, 
way'-beat'en,  a.  Wayworn  ; 


I  fatigued.  Ohs.  [barley. | 

way  bennet.  way  bent.  Wall| 

!  way'ber-ry,  n.  =  wabron. 
way'bilF,  r.  t.  To  enter  in  a 
waybill ;  to  send  accompanied 
bynwavbill.  [7?a/*c.| 

way'bird'.  n.  A  bird  of  omen.  I 
way'bread'  (-brPd/),  w.  [AS- 
wegbraede.  lit.,  way  breadth  :  ns 
growing  all  along  the  way.  See 
way;  breadth.]  The  com¬ 
mon  plantain.  Ohs.  or  Scot,  tf 
Dial.  Eng. 

waye  +  weigh,  wey. 
wayed  ( wad),  p.  a.  Ohs.  or  R. 

1.  Traversed  ;  frequented. 

2.  Broken  or  trained  to  the  road; 
—  said  of  horses. 

wayer,  «.  TCf.  OF.  gayoir  a 
horsepond,  gaer,  waer. to  plunge 
in  water,  to  water  (a  horse )J  A 
pond.  Ohs.  [eler.  Ohs.  | 

wavfarand,  n.  Wayfarer;  trav-| 
way 'fare7,  n.  Act  or  course  of 
journeying.  Ohs.  or  Archaic. 
wayfe.  waive.  [Ofts. | 

wav'flee  ing,  n.  Departure.! 
way  freight.  Freight  for  a  way 
station  ;  also,  a  freight  trnin 
stopping  to  put  oft  goods  nt  way 
stations.  (J.  S. 

way'gang \n.  Also  way 'gang'- 
ing.  Leave-taking.  Scot. 


wav'gate7,  n.  Path  ;  also,  the 

tai Trace  of  a  mill.  Dial.  Eng. 
way'go'er,  n.  A  traveler.  Obs. 
way'gone/ (w5'g5n'),  a.  Way¬ 
worn.  Rare.  [goose.  | 

way'goose'.  Var.  of  wayz-I 
way  grass  Knotgrass.  Dial. 
Eng. 

wayk.  way  ken.  +  iveak. 
w'aykling.  +  weakling. 
Way'landfwa'lond),?/.  [Cf.  AS. 

Wetand,  akin  to  OI1G.  Wielaiit , 
Icel.  V'olundr,  and  prob.  to  Icel. 
ret  artifice,  eralt,  vela  to  trick. 
Cf.  V5lund.J  A  supernatural 
and  invisible  smith  of  English 
legend,  identical  with  the  Norse 
Vdlund.  He  is  introduced  by 
Scott  into  “Kenilworth.”  A 
cromlech  in  the  Vale  of  White 
Horse  in  Berkshire  is  called 
Wayland  Smith’s  Cave.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  the  legend,  if  n  trav¬ 
eler  ties  his  horse  near  bv,  leav¬ 
ing  money  fora  fee,  ana  retires 
from  sight,  he  finds  his  horse 
shod  on  his  return.  [lay 8. | 

way  lay'er,  m  One  who  wav- 1 
way'leave'  (wa'lev'),  n.  Per¬ 
mission  to  cross,  or  a  right  of 
w  iv  across,  land  ;  also,  rent, 
called  in  full  wayleave  rent, 
paid  for  such  right.  Eng. 


way'less.  a.  See  -less. 

wayleway  +  we  law  ay. 
waylore.  +  value. 
wayloway.  +  wellway. 
way'mak  er  (wa'mak'fr).  n. 
One  who  makes  a  way;  a  precur 
sor.  R.  [to  guide  in  traveling.  | 
way 'mark/( -mark'),  n.  A  mark  | 
way'ment  (wa'mrnt),  v.  i. 
[  ME.  waymenten ,  OF.  waimen- 
ter,  var.  of  gaivienter,  gvaimen- 
ter,  fr.  wai,  guai,  woe  !  (of  Teu¬ 
tonic  origin  ;  see  woe)  and  L. 
lament ari  to  lament.  See  la¬ 
ment.]  To  lament;  grieve; 
wail.  Ohs.  waymen-ta'tion 
(-mrii-ta'shiTn),  n.  Ohs. 
way'ment,  n.  [Cf.  OF.  guai- 
ment.)  Grief ;  lamentation.  Obs. 
wayn-  vain.  vein. 
waynage.  +  wainage. 
wayne  +  wain;  weak;  woke, 
plenty.  [ly  weaned.) 

wayner.  +  weaner,  one  new-| 
waynt.  +  quaint. 
wayoure.  +  waver. 
way'post',  n.  A  guidepoet. 
wayr  +  ware,  seaweed, 
way  shaft.  Mach.  Var.  of 
weigh  sii  aft,  a  rockshaft. 
way  shaft.  Mining.  An  interior 
shaft,  usually  one  connecting 
two  levels. 


way'slid  ing  (-slld'Ing),  n.  A 

turning  aside;  a  going  astray.  R. 
wayte.  +  wait. 
way'-this  tie,  n.  Canada  thistle. 
way'thorn\  n.  The  European 
buckthorn  Rhamnns  cat  hart  ica. 
way  traffic.  Railroad.  Traffic 
concerning  wav  stations  ;  local 
traffic.  U.  S.  [nigh ways.  Eng.\ 
way'ward  en.  n.  A  surveyor  of  I 
way'-wise'  (-wlz'),  a.  Skillful 
in  finding  the  way  ;  wise  from 
having  traveled  ;  hence.  Dial. 
Eng.,  experienced;  sharp, 
way'wis  er  (-wTz'?r),  n.  [Cf. 
D.  wegwijzer  or  G.  wegweiser  a 
waymark,  a  guide  ;  or  cf.  E. 
dial,  wise  to  direct,  guide.]  An 
odometer,  pedometer,  or  peram¬ 
bulator.  Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 
way'wode,  way'wode-ship 
(wa'wdd-).  Vars.  of  voivode, 
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wayz'goose'  Cwaz'gdbsO.  n. 
(wase  stubble  4-  goose.]  Ohs.  or 
Dial.  Eng.  1.  A  stubble  goose. 
2.  A  printers’  annual  holiday  or 
entertainment.  [ier.| 

wa^zir'  'wd-zer').  Var.  of  viz-| 
Wa-zir'  (wn-zer'),  n.  ;  pi.  Wa- 
ziits(-zerz')  or  Waziris  (-ze'- 
rfz).  One  of  a  tribe  of  hardy  and 
warlike  mountaineers  ot'  the 


Northwest  Frontier  Province  of 

India.  They  resemble  the  Af¬ 
ghans  in  culture  and  physique. 
W.  B.,  or  w  b.  Ahhr.  Ware¬ 
house  book  ;  wuter  ballast ;  wa¬ 
ter  board  ;  waybill. 

W.  C.,  or  w.  c.  Abbr.  Water- 
closet  ;  Wesleyan  Chapel  ; 
Western  Central  (Postal  Dis¬ 
trict,  London)  ;  without  charge. 
W.  C-  T.  TJ.  Abbr.  Woman’s 
Christian  Temperance  Union. 
W.  D.  Abbr.  War  Department ; 
Works  Department. 

We.  Abbr.  Wednesday,  [man.  I 
we.  4  w  ee;  well,  adv.;  wie,| 
we,  inter  j.  Ah.  Obs. 
wea.  +  wee.  [woe.  | 

wea  (wfd).  Dial.  Eng.  var.  of | 
We'a  (wa'ii),  w.  One  of  a  tribe 
of  Algonquians,  orig.  a  division 
of  the  Miamis,  the  remnant  of 
which  dwells  in  the  northe  r, 
part  of  Oklahoma.  [mad., 

wead.  Dial.  Eng.  vnr.  of  wood,! 
We'-A-dary.  ^  ar.  of  Veadar- 
See  Jewish  calendar. 
weade.  ^  weed,  dress, 
weair.  +  war. 

weak.  n.  tf  v.  Squeak  :  chirp  ; 
whimper  ;  scream.  Scot,  tf  Dial. 
Eng. 

weak,  v.  t.  tf  i.  [Cf.  ME.  way - 


food,  fo'bt 


out,  oil  ;  chair  ;  go  ;  sing,  ir)k  ;  then,  thin  ;  nature,  verdure  (250) ;  K  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144)  ;  boN  ;  yet ;  zh  =  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Guide. 
Full  explanations  of  Abbreviations.  Slitns,  etc..  Immediately  precede  the  Vocabulary. 
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WEARY 


b  Resulting  from,  or  indicating,  lack  of  judgment,  discern¬ 
ment,  or  firmness  ;  unwise  ;  hence,  foolish. 

If  evil  thence  ensue. 

She  first  his  weak  indulgence  will  accuse.  Milton. 
C  Not  having  full  conviction  ;  not  decided  ;  vacillating  ; 
wavering.  “  Him  that  is  weak  in  the  faith.”  llom.  xiv.  1. 
d  Not  able  to  withstand  temptation,  urgency,  persua¬ 
sion,  etc.  ;  easily  impressed,  moved,  or  overcome  ;  as, 
weak  resolutions ;  weak  virtue,  e  Not  equal  to  the  need 
or  emergency  ;  ineffective  ;  impotent  ;  feeble.  “  Weak 
prayers.”  Shak.  t  Not  having  power  to  convince;  not 
supported  by  force  of  reason  or  truth  ;  as,  a  weak  argument 
or  case.  “  Convinced  of  his  weak  arguing.”  Milton,  g 
Wanting  in  point  or  vigor  of  expression ;  as,  a  weak  sen¬ 
tence  ;  a  weak  style,  h  Lacking  in  elements  of  political 
strength  ;  not  wielding  or  having  authority  or  energy  ;  as, 
a  weak  monarch  ;  a  weak  government  or  state. 

3.  Gram.  As  opposed  to  strong  :  a  Pert,  to  or  designating 
a  verb  or  its  conjugation  which  forms  the  preterit  and 
past  participle  by  adding  to  the  present  the  suffix  -ed,  -d, 
or  the  variant  -t ;  as  in  abash,  abashed  ;  abate ,  abated ; 
deny,  denied ;  feel,  felt,  b  Pert,  to  or  designating  a  noun 
or  adjective  form,  or  its  declension  in  Anglo-Saxon,  Ger¬ 
man,  etc.,  having  the  less  full  case  inflection  characteristic 
of  stems  in  -n  ;  as  in,  ox  a,  oxan ,  oxena,  oxum. 

4.  Lacking  in  amount,  quantity,  quality,  degree,  or  the 
like;  inconsiderable  ;  slight.  Rare. 

6.  Ph.on.  a  Light;  not  strong;  as,  weak  stress,  b  Of 
sounds  or  syllables,  unstressed  ;  as,  a  in  so'fa  is  weak,  c 
Designating  the  less  sonorous  vowels  of  some  vowel  sys¬ 
tems,  as,  in  Spanish,  i  and  u.  Cf.  strong,  18. 

8.  Pros.  Designating  a  verse  ending  in  which  the  accent 
falls  on  a  word  naturally  unstressed,  esp.  one  where  it  falls 
on  a  word  (such  as  of,  as,  to)  which  in  utterance  tends  to 
connect  itself  with  the  beginning  of  the  next  line.  In  this 
restricted  sense  a  weak  ending  is  sometimes  distinguished 
from  a  light  ending,  which  falls  on  a  light  word  (such  as  a 
pronoun  or  auxiliary  verb)  which  may  be  slightly  dwelt  on. 
7-  Stock  Exchange.  Tending  toward  a  lower  price  or  lower 
prices  ;  as,  wheat  is  weak  ;  a  weak  market. 

8.  Card  Playing.  Lacking  in  good  cards  ;  deficient  as  to 
number  or  trick-taking  power ;  as,  a  hand  weak  in  trumps. 

9.  Photog.  Lacking  contrast ;  thin;  as,  a  weak  negative. 
Syn.—  Weak,  feeble,  decrepit,  infirm,  debilitated. 
Weak  and  feeble  are  often  used  with  little  distinction.  But 
feeble  often  implies  great  weakness,  as  of  age  or  infirmity, 
and  is  more  apt  than  weak  to  connote  pity  or  contempt ; 
as.  “  The  spirit  indeed  is  willing,  but  the  flesh  is  weak  ” 
(Matl.  xxvi.  41) ;  “  Thou,  though  strong  in  love,  art  all  too 
weak  in  reason  ”  (  Wordsworth) ;  “  the  old,  feeble,  and  day- 
wearied  sun  ”  (Shak.) ;  “  the  feeble  onset  of  a  pygmy  rush  ” 
(Coup  ;•).  One  is  infirm  who  is  frail  or  feeble  from  age  ; 
one  is  decrepit  who  is  worn  out,  or  broken  down,  with  in¬ 
firmities  ;  as,  “  a  poor,  hi  firm,  weak,  and  despised  old  man  ” 
(Shak.) ;  “  Such  is  its  misery  and  wretchedness,  that  it  re¬ 
sembles  a  man  in  the  last  decrepit  stages  of  life  ”  (Fielding) ', 
“  two  or  three  wooden-bottom  chairs,  exceedingly  decrepit 
and  infirm'1  (Hawthorne).  Debilitated  implies  enfeeble- 
ment,  or  impaired  strength  or  vitality;  as,  “The  debili¬ 
tated  frame  of  Mr.  Bertram  was  exhausted  by  this  last  ef¬ 
fort  ”  (Scott).  See  powerless,  lassitude. 

weakor  vessel,  woman ;  —  now  applied  humorously.  “  Giving 
honor  unto  the  wife,  as  unto  tlie  weaker  vessel."  1  Peter 
iii.  7.  —  weak  side  or  point,  the  side,  aspect,  or  feature  of  a 
person's  character  or  disposition  through  which  he  is  most 
easily  influenced,  esp.  for  the  worse.  —  w.  sore  or  ulcer,  Med., 
a  sore  covered  with  pale,  flabby,  sluggish  granulations, 
woak'en  (wek'*n),  v.  t.  ;  weak'ened  (-’nd) ;  weak'en-ing. 

1.  To  make  weak  or  weaker  ;  to  lessen  the  strength  of  ;  to 
enfeeble ;  as,  to  weaken  the  body  ;  to  weaken  an  argument. 

Their  hands  shall  be  weakened  from  the  work.  Feh.  vi.  9. 

2.  To  reduce  in  quality,  strength,  or  spirit ;  as,  to  weaken 
tea  :  to  weaken  any  solution  or  decoction. 

woak'en,  v.  i.  1.  To  become  weak  or  weaker  ;  esp.,  to 
lose  strength,  spirit,  or  determination  ;  to  become  less  posi¬ 
tive  or  resolute  ;  as,  the  patient  weakened,  body  and  mind. 
2.  Phon.  To  change  from  a  complex  to  a  simple  sound,  as 
from  a  diphthong  to  a  long  vowel,  or  from  a  strong  to  a 
weak  sound, 
w  e  a  k'f  i  sh' 

(-f  X  s  h'),  n. 

Any  of  sev¬ 
eral  marine 
s  c  i  re  n  o  i  d 
food  fishes  of 

the  genus  Common  Weak  fish  ( Cynoscion  regalis).  (4) 

Cynoscion  ;  — so  called  from  their  tender  flesh.  The  common 
weakfish  ( C.  regalis)  (called  also  squeteague  or  sea  trout)  oc¬ 
curs  along  the  eastern  and  southern  coasts  of  the  United 
States  from  Cape  Cod  to  Mobile.  The  spotted  weakfish  (C. 
nebulosus)  (called  also  salmon,  spotted  squeteague,  spotted 
sen  front,  etc.)  and  the  bastard,  or  white,  weakfish  ( C.  nolhus) 
(called  also  white  trout  and  silver  squeteague)  occur  on  the 
south  Atlantic  and  Gulf  coasts  of  tne  United  States, 
weak'-heart'ed  (87),  a.  Of  little  courage  ;  faint-hearted. 
weAk'-kneed7  (-ned7),  a.  Having  weak  knees;  hence,  easily 
yielding  ;  lacking  will  power  or  resolution  ;  irresolute, 
weakling  (-ling),  n.  [weak  -f-  1st  -ling.]  A  weak  or  feeble 
creature.  Shak.  —  weakling,  a. 

weakly  (wek'lY),  a.  ;  weak'li-er  (-lY-er) ;  weak'li-est. 
Not  strong  or  robust ;  feeble  ;  weak  ;  as,  a  weakly  woman, 
weak'— mind  ed  (87),  a.  Having,  or  indicating,  a  weak 
mind  ;  feeble-minded.  — weak-mind'ed-ness,  n. 
wsak'ness,  n.  1.  Quality  or  state  of  being  weak  ;  want  of 
strength  or  firmness;  lack  of  vigor;  feebleness. 

2  That  which  is  a  mark  of  lack  of  strength  or  resolution  ; 
a  fault ;  a  defect. 

Syn.  — Feebleness,  debility,  languor,  imbecility,  infirm- 
ness,  infirmity,  decrepitude,  frailty,  faintness. 


weal  (wel),  n.  [ME.  wele,  AS.  wela,  weola ,  wealth,  weal, 
fr.  wel  well.  See  well,  adv. ;  cf.  wealth.]  1.  Wealth  ; 
riches.  Obs.  Norte  Arthwre. 

2.  A  sound,  healthy,  or  prosperous  state  of  a  person  or 
thing  ;  well-being ;  prosperity ;  happiness ;  welfare. 
Archaic  or  Rhetorical.  “  The  public  weal."  Macaulay. 

God  .  .  .  grant  you  wele  and  prosperity.  Chaucer. 

3.  The  body  politic  ;  the  state  ;  commonweal.  Obs. 

The  special  watchmen  of  our  English  weal.  Shak. 
weald  (weld),  n.  [ME.  wwld,  var.  of  wald,  wold,  fr.  AS. 
weald.  See  wgld.]  A  wold;  an  open  country;  —  often 
used  in  place  names;  as,  The  Weald  (see  C rax.)  “Fled 
...  by  glimmering  waste  and  weald."  Tennyson. 

Weald'en  (wel'd’u),  a.  [See  weald.  So  called  because  this 
formation  occurs  in  The  Weald,  England.]  Geol.  Pertain¬ 
ing  to  or  designating  the  lowest  division  of  the  European 
Lower  Cretaceous,  esp.  in  England.  The  Wealden  forma¬ 
tion  comprises  the  Hastings  sands  (and  clays)  below  and 
the  Weald  clay  above.  —  Weald'en,  n. 
wealth  (wfiltli),  7i:  [ME.  welthe,  fr.  wele.  See  weal  pros¬ 
perity.]  1.  Weal ;  welfare  ;  good.  Obs.  “  Let  no  man  seek 
his  own,  but  every  man  another’s  wealth."  1  Cor.  x.  24. 

2.  Large  possessions  ;  a  comparative  abundance  of  things 
which  are  objects  of  human  desire  ;  esp.,  abundance  of 
worldly  estate;  affluence  ;  riches  ;  — also  formerly  in  thepl. 

I  have  little  wealth  to  lose.  Shak. 

3.  Econ.  a  In  the  private  sense,  all  property  which  has  a 
money  value,  b  In  the  public  sense,  all  objects,  esp. 
material  objects,  which  have  economic  utility,  c  Specif, 
called  personal  wealth.  Those  energies,  faculties,  and  habits 
directly  contributing  to  make  people  industrially  efficient. « 
Syn.  —  Riches,  affluence,  opulence,  abundance. 

wealtb'y  (wfil'tliY),  a. ;  wealth'i-er  (-thT-er) ;  wealthi¬ 
est.  1.  Having  wealth  ;  having  large  possessions,  as  of 
lands,  goods,  money,  or  securities  ;  opulent ;  affluent ;  rich. 

A  wealthy  Hebrew  of  my  tribe.  Shak. 

2.  Characterized  by  abundance  ;  rich  ;  ample  ;  full ;  abun¬ 
dant.  “  A  wealthy  place.”  Ps.  lxvi.  12. 

3.  Well-fed  ;  —  said  of  cattle.  Dial.  Eng. 

Syn.  — See  rich. 

wean  (wen),  v.  t.  ;  weaned  (wend) ;  wean'ing.  [ME.  wenen, 
AS.  wenian  to  accustom,  wean,  akiu  to  D.  wennen  to  accus¬ 
tom,  G.  g ewohnen,  OHG.  gi wennan,  Icel.  venja,  Sw.  vanja, 
Dan.  vsenne ,  Icel.  vanr  accustomed,  wont ;  cf.  AS.  a  wenian 
wean,  G.  ent wohnen.  See  wont,  a.]  1.  To  accustom  (a 
child  or  other  young  animal)  to  loss  of  mother’s  milk  ;  to 
cause  to  cease  to  depend  on  the  mother  for  nourishment. 

2.  Hence,  to  detach  or  alienate  the  affections  of,  as  from 
some  object  of  desire  ;  to  reconcile  to  the  deprivation  or 
loss  (of  anything).  “  Wean  them  from  themselves.”  Shak. 

The  troubles  of  age  were  intended  ...  to  wean  us  gradually 
from  our  fondness  of  life.  Swift. 

wean'ing  brash-  Med.  A  severe  form  of  diarrhea  which 
sometimes  attacks  children  just  weaned, 
weanling  (-ling),  n.  [wean  -J-  1st  -ling.]  A  child  or  ani¬ 
mal  newly  weaned.  —  a.  Recently  weaned, 
weap'on  (wfip'ihi ;  formerly  also  we'p’u,  now  dial,  only),  n. 
[ME.  icepen ,  AS.  uaepen  ;  akin  to  OS.  wapan,  OFries.  ue- 
pin,  uepen,  D.  wapen,  G.  waffe,  OHG.  waff  an ,  uafan,  Icel. 
vdpn ,  Dan.  vaaben,  Sw.  vapen ,  Goth,  uepna,  pi.  ;  of  un¬ 
certain  origin.  Cf.  wapentake.]  1.  An  instrument  of  of¬ 
fensive  or  defensive  combat ;  something  to  fight  with  ;  any¬ 
thing  used,  or  designed  to  be  used,  in  destroying,  defeat¬ 
ing,  or  injuring  an  enemy,  as  a  gun,  a  sword,  a  shield,  etc. 
2.  Hence  :  Any  means  or  instrument  with  which  one  con¬ 
tends  against  another  ;  as,  argument  was  his  only  weapon. 
“  Woman’s  weapons ,  water  drops.”  Shak. 

Syn.  —  See  arms. 

weap'oned  (wfip'wnd),  a.  Furnished  with  weapons,  or 
arms  ;  armed  ;  equipped. 

wear  (wfir),  v.  t.  [AS.  werian.]  Obs.  or  Scot.  A- Dial.  Eng. 

1.  To  defend  ;  protect;  guard;  also,  to  ward  or  keep  off. 

2.  To  oppose  ;  stop.  Destruction  of  Troy. 

3.  To  collect  and  drive,  as  into  an  inclosure. 

wear,  v.  t.  ;  pret.  wore  (wor  ;  201) ;  p.  p.  worn  (worn  ;  201); 
p.  pr.  A  vb.  n.  wear'ing.  Before  the  15tli  century  wear  was 
a  weak  verb,  the  pret.  A  p.  p.  being  weared.  [ME.  weren , 
werien,  AS.  werian  to  carry,  to  wear,  as  arms  or  clothes  ; 
akin  to  OHG.  werien,  weren,  to  clothe,  Goth,  wasjan ,  L. 
vestis  clothing,  vestire  to  clothe,  Gr.  ewvvai,  Skr.  vas.  Cf. 
vest.]  1.  To  carry  or  bear  upon  the  person  os  an  article  of 
clothing,  decoration,  warfare,  bondage,  etc.  ;  to  have  as  a 
covering  or  accessory  of  one’s  body  or  a  part  of  it ;  to  have 
on  ;  as,  to  wear  a  coat,  a  sword,  a  collar,  a  shackle,  a  jewel. 

On  her  white  breast  a  sparkling  cross  she  wore.  Pope. 
2  To  use  or  affect  in  dressing  or  personal  adornment ;  to 
carry  on  one's  person  customarily ;  as,  she  cannot  wear 
white;  she  wears  her  hair  in  a  braid  and  her  dresses  short. 

3.  To  have  or  exhibit  an  appearance  of,  as  an  aspect  or 
manner  ;  to  bear  ;  carry  ;  show  ;  as,  she  wears  a  smile  on 
her  lips.  “  He  wears  the  rose  of  youth  upon  him.”  Shak. 

4.  To  use  up  by  wearing,  in  sense  1  ;  hence,  to  consume, 
use  up,  or  cause  to  deteriorate  by  use,  esp.  personal  use  ; 
as,  to  wear  clothes  rapidly  ;  a  worn  hat. 

5.  To  impair,  waste,  or  diminish  by  continual  attrition, 
scraping,  percussion,  or  the  like  ;  to  consume  or  waste 
gradually ;  hence,  to  exhaust  or  lessen  the  strength  of ; 
fatigue  ;  weary  ;  use  up  ;  as,  to  be  worn  with  disease. 

The  waters  wear  the  nones.  Job  xiv.  19. 

6.  To  cause  or  make  by  friction  or  wasting  ;  as,  to  u'ear  a 
channel ;  to  wear  a  hole. 

7.  To  make  to  disappear,  as  if  by  friction ;  to  efface.  Rare. 

8.  To  bring  or  lead  gradually,  as  by  continued  or  repeated 
action,  practice,  experience,  contact,  or  the  like. 

Trials  wear  us  into  a  liking  of  what,  possibly,  in  the  first  essay, 
displeased  us.  Locke. 


9.  Haul.  To  cause  to  go  about,  as  a  vessel,  by  putting  the 
helm  up,  instead  of  down  as  in  tacking,  so  that  the  vessel’s 
bow  is  turned  away  from,  and  her  stern  is  presented  to, 
the  wind,  and  she  turns  till  her  sails  fill  on  the  other  side 
and  she  is  brought  by  the  wind  on  the  new  tack. 

Wearing  is  culled  gybing  when  the  vessel  is  fore-and-aft  rigged 
and  carries  a  boom  mainsail  which  is  not  taken  in  or  lowered 
during  the  operation.  Encyc.  lint. 

to  wear  away,  to  consume  ;  to  impair,  diminish,  or  destroy 
by  gradual  attrition  or  decay.  —  to  w.  horns,  to  be  a  cuckold. 
See  horn,  11.,  10.  —  to  w.  off,  to  diminish  or  remove  by  attri¬ 
tion  or  slow  decay  ;  as,  to  wear  off  the  nap  of  cloth.  —  to  w. 
on  or  upon,  to  wear.  Obs.  —  to  w.  one’s  heart  upon  one’s  sleeve, 
to  expose  one’s  feelings,  emotions,  etc.,  freely ;  to  lack 
reserve,  —  to  w.  out.  a  To  consume,  or  render  useless,  by 
attrition  or  decay  ;  as,  to  wear  out  a  coat  or  a  book,  bio 
consume  tediously.  “  To  icear  out  miserable  days.”  Milton. 
C  To  harass ;  tire  ;  exhaust.  “  [HeJ  shall  wear  out  the  saints 
of  the  Most  High.”  Dan.  vii.  25.  d  To  efface  ;  erase.  —  to 
w.  the  breeches,  to  have  the  controlling  authority  m  a 
household  ;  —  said  chiefly  of  a  wife  who  usurps  it.  Colloq. 
wear  (war),  v.  i.  1.  To  be  commonly  worn  or  used  ;  to  be 
fashionable.  Obs.  Shak. 

2.  To  become  adapted  as  clothes  do  to  the  wearer.  Rare. 

“  So  wears  she  to  him.”  Shak. 

3.  To  endure  or  suffer  U6e  ;  to  last  under  use  ;  to  bear  the 
consequences  of  use  ;  as,  a  coat  wears  well  or  ill ;  —  hence, 
sometimes  applied  to  character,  qualifications,  etc. ;  as,  a 
man  wears  well  as  an  acquaintance. 

4.  To  be  wasted,  consumed,  or  diminished  by  being  used  ; 
to  suffer  injury,  loss,  or  extinction  by  use  or  time  ;  to  de¬ 
cay,  be  spent,  or  pass  gradually  ;  — often  with  out,  off ,  on, 

‘  etc.;  as,  the  day  wore  on.  “  Thus  wore  out  night.”  Milton. 
Thou  wilt  surely  weur  away,  both  thou  and  thi6  people  that  is 
with  thee.  Ex.  xviii.  18. 

5-  To  grow  ;  become.  Obs.  or  Scot. 

6.  Naut.  To  go  about  by  turning  the  head  away  from  the 
wind  ;  —  said  of  a  vessel.  See  2d  wear,  9. 
wear,  n.  1.  Act  of  wearing,  or  state  of  being  worn  ;  use  ; 
consumption  iu  wearing  ;  as,  clothes  for  everyday  wear. 

2  Material  for  garments,  etc.  Obs.  or  R. 

3.  The  thing  or  things  worn  or  proper  to  be  worn  ;  the 

fashion.  “Motley ’s  the  only  wear."  Shak. 

4.  The  result  of  wearing  or  use  ;  consumption,  diminution, 
or  impairment  due  to  use,  friction,  or  the  like  ;  as,  the 
wear  of  this  coat  has  been  good. 

wear  and  tear,  the  loss  or  injury  to  which  anything  is  sub¬ 
jected  by,  or  in  the  course  of,  use. 

wear'a-ble  (wfir'a-b’l),  a.  Capable  of  being  worn  ;  suitable 
to  be  worn.  —  n.  A  garment  ;  —  usually  in  pi. 
wear'er  (-er),  n.  1.  One  that  wears  or  carries  something 
as  a  covering  or  accessory  of  the  body  ;  as,  the  wearer  of 
a  cloak  or  sword  ;  the  crown  and  its  wearer. 

2.  That  which  wears,  or  impairs,  as  by  use  or  friction, 
wea'ri-ful  (we'rt-fdol),  a.  Abounding  in  that  which  causes 
weariness;  tedious.  Al60,  Scot.  A  Dial.  Eng.:  a  Dismal ; 
sad.  b  Vexatious  ;  painful.  —  wea'ri-ful-ly,  adv. 
wea'ri-ness  (-nfis),  n.  [AS.  werigness.]  Quality  or  state 
of  being  weary  ;  fatigue  ;  tiredness  ;  tedium  ;  ennui, 
wearing  (wiring),  vb.  n.  of  wear.  Hence  ;  n.  1.  Act 
of  one  that  wears,  or  manner  in  which  a  tiling  wears. 

2.  That  which  is  worn  ;  clothes;  garments.  Obs. 

Give  me  my  nightly  wearing  and  adieu.  Shak 

3.  The  effect  of  wearing  or  using  ;  wear. 

wear'ing,  p.  pr.  of  wear.  Hence :  a.  1.  Pertaining  to, 
or  designed  for,  wear  ;  as,  wearing  apparel. 

2.  Subjecting  to,  or  inflicting,  wear  ;  impairing;  fatigu¬ 
ing  ;  as,  a  wearing  journey. 

wea'ri  some  (we'ri-swm),  a.  Causing  weariness;  tire¬ 
some  ;  tedious  ;  as,  a  wearisome  march,  book,  w  ork. 

Syn.  —  Fatiguing,  annoying,  vexatious.  See  irksome. 

—  wea'ri  some-ly,  adv.  —  wea'ri  some-ness,  n. 
wea'ry  (-rT),  a.;  wea'ri-er  (-ri-er) ;  wea'ri-est.  [ME. 
weri,  AS.  u  e rig  ;  akin  to  OS.  u  orig,  OHG.  wuorag  ;  of  un¬ 
certain  origin  ;  cf.  AS.  worian  to  ramble.]  1.  Having  the 
strength  much  impaired  by  toil  or  exertion  ;  worn  out  in 
respect  to  strength,  endurance,  etc.  ;  tired;  fatigued. 

I  care  not  for  my  spirits  if  my  legs  were  not  weary.  Shak. 

2.  Exhausted  by  suffering;  sad;  grieved;  mentally  or 
spiritually  fatigued  ;  as,  this  weai'y  heart. 

3.  Having  one’s  patience,  tolerance,  pleasure,  liking,  or 

the  like,  exhausted  ;  impatient  of  the  continuance  of ;  — 
usually  with  of  ;  as,  weary  of  reading,  study,  confinement, 
society.  Gower. 

I  grow  weary  to  behold 

The  selfish  and  the  6trong  still  tyrannize.  Shelley. 

4.  Expressing,  or  characteristic  of,  weariness;  as,  weary 
tears. 

The  weary  sound  and  the  heavy  breath.  Shetley. 

5.  Causing  w  eariness  of  body  or  spirit ;  tiresome  ;  tedious; 
as,  weary  work ;  a  weai'y  journey.  “  Weai'y  way.”  Spenser. 
“  Weary  time.”  Coleridoe. 

IIow  weary,  stale,  flat  and  unprofitable, 

Seem  to  me  nil  the  uses  of  this  world.  Shak. 

6  Scot.  A  Dial.  Eng.  a  Bad  ;  grievous  ;  sad  ;  unfortu¬ 
nate  ;  disastrous,  b  Sickly;  puny;  weak. 

Syn.  —  Fatigued,  tired  ;  tiresome,  irksome,  wearisome, 
wea'ry,  v.  i.  ;  wea'ried  (-rid) ;  wea'ry-ing.  [ME.  werien , 
v.  i.  &t.,  AS.  werigian,  v.  i.]  1.  To  become  weary,  tired, 

or  fatigued;  as,  she  wearies  easily. 

2.  To  become  weary,  or  exhausted  in  patience,  liking,  tol¬ 
erance,  or  the  like  ;  —  usually  with  of;  as,  to  weary  of  a 
game,  a  task,  a  companion. 

3.  To  long  ;  to  wish  for  something  greatly.  Scot,  cf-  Dial. 
wea'ry,  v.  t.  1.  To  reduce  or  exhaust  the  physical 

strength  or  endurance  of  ;  to  tire  ;  fatigue. 

So  shall  he  waste  his  means,  w  carry  nis  soldiers.  Shak. 

2.  To  make  mentally  or  spiritually  weary ;  to  exhaust  in 


ken  to  grow  weak.  See  weak, 

a.]  To  weaken.  Ohs.  nr  Scot. 
weak 'end  Weakened.  Ref.  Sp. 
weak'eu-er,  n.  One  that  weak¬ 
ens. 

weak'-hand  ed.  a.  1.  Having 
weak  hands  ;  hence,  dispirited. 
2.  Having  a  weak  or  insufficient 
number  of  employees.  Cant. 
weak '-hinged7  (-bin  jd'),  a.  Lit., 
having  weak  hinges:  Colloq., 
not  well  balanced  or  founded, 
weak'lsh,  a.  Somewhat  weak.— 
weak'lsh  ness.  n.  [See  -ness. I 
weak'U-nes8  (wekMT-nPs),  n.| 
weak'ly,  adv.  of  weak. 
weak'-spir'it-ed  (87),  a.  Having 
a  weak  spirit :  pusillanimous. 
weak'y(wek'T),  a.  Wet;  damp. 


Dial.  Eng.  [weel,  a  trap.  I 
weal  (wel).  Dial.  Eng.  var.  of  I 
weal  (wnl).  Scot.  Sc  dial.  Eng. 
var.  of  wale,  choice,  choose, 
weal  ( wel).  Var.  of  wale,  stripe, 
n.  ir  v.  [of.  Obs.  I 

weal.  v.  t.  To  promote  the  weal  | 
wealde.  wald,  power, 
wealdent,  n.  [AS.  wea/dend.] 
Ruler  ;  governor.  Obs. 
weald'ish,  a.  Of  or  pert,  to  a 
weald,  esp.  The  Weald.  Obs. 
weal'ful,  a.  [See  weal  pros¬ 
perity  ;  -fcl-1  Prosperous;  hap¬ 
py.—  weal'ful  ly,  adv.  —  weal'- 
ful-ness,  n.  All  Obs. 
we^lk.  -f  WHELK, 
weall.  LL.r.  i.  [ w  ealth .  Obs.  I 
weal'pub'llc,  n.  Common] 


weals'roan  (welz'nWn),  n. 
[ weal  4-  man.]  A  statesman  ;  a 
politician.  Obs. 
weal'some  (wfl'swm),  a.  Pros¬ 
perous  ;  well.  Obs.  —  weal'- 
some-ly,  adi\  Obs. 
wealt.  f  welt,  n. 
wealth'ful,  a.  Prosperous. 
Obs.  —  wealth'ful-ly.  adv.  Obs. 
wealth'I-ly  (wCl'thl-lT),  adv.  of 
WEALTHY.  See -LY. 
wealth'!  nesa.  n.  See  -ness. 
we&lth'Ung.  n.  A  child  of 
wealth.  Obs.  [wame,  belly. I 
weam  (warn  ;  wem).  Var.  of  | 
weam  +  WEM,  spot, 
weamod.  +  wemod. 
wean  (  wen),  n.  A  weanling  :  in¬ 
fant;  child.  Scot.  Sf  Dial.  Eng. 


wean  +  wane. 
wean'a-ble,  a.  See -able. 
weand.  Weaned.  Ref.  Sp. 
wean'ed  nesa.  n.  Quality  or 
state  of  being  weaned.  (05s.  I 
wean'el(wfhVl), n.  Weanling.! 
wean'er  (wSn'er),  n.  1.  One 
that  weans  ;  specif.,  a  device  for 
weaning  animals. 

2.  A  weaned  lamb  not  yet  a  hog¬ 
get.  The  age  varies  from  .5  to 
1.1  months,  according  to  locality. 
Australasia.  f5cof.| 

wean'ie  (wen'Y),  n.  A  baby.  | 
weap'on,  v.  t.  To  arm.  Obs. 
weap'or.-le88,  a.  See -less 
weap'on-ry  (wfp'rtn-rT  ;  we'- 
p’n-),  n.  Weapons.  Obs. 
weapon  salve.  A  salve  supersti- 


tiously  supposed  to  cure  a 
wound  by  being  applied  to  the 
weapon  tnat  made  it.  Obs. 

weaponshaw,  weaponshow, 
weapondshowing.  Yars.  of  wap- 

I N  SC H  A  W,  W  A  PI N SCH  A  W I  NO. 
wear.  +  were,  form  of  be. 
wear  (war).  Scot,  ft  dial.  Eng. 
var.  of  ware,  goods  ;  WEIR, 
wear,  71.  Defense;  guard.  Scot. 
weare.  were,  form  of  be. 
wea'ri-arble  (wg'rY-d-b’l),  a. 
See  -able. 

wea'ried  (-rYd),  pret.  t(  p.  p.  of 
weary.  [unwearying.  I 

wea'ri-less,  a.  Unwearied  or  | 
wea'ri-ly.  adv.  of  weary. 
wear  iron  or  plate.  An  iron  plate 
to  take  the  wear  ;  esp.,  a  rub 


plate  for  a  vehicle,  or,  in  Eng¬ 
land,  a  railroad  tie  plate, 
wear'ish  (war'Tsh  ;  wCr'-),  a. 

1.  Unsavory  ;  insipid. 

2.  Sickly  or  sickly-looking. 

3.  Weak  ;  faint  ;  squeamish. 

—  wear'lsh-ly,  adv.  —  wear'lih- 
ness,  n.  All  Obs.  or  Scot.  8; Dial. 
Eng. 

wearne.  +  warn,  to  repel,  etc. 
wearp.  Ods.  pret.  of  warp. 
weart-  ^  wert ,  form  of  be. 
wearth.  Oba.  pret.  of  worth. 
wear'y.  +  WART,  a. 
wea'ry  (wS'rT),  n.  [Cf.  AS. 
wearg  a  vi  llain, wearg  accursed, 
wyrg(e)an,  wierg(e)an, to  curse. 1 
A  curse  :  plague  ;  —  in  mild  im¬ 
precation.  Scot.  Sr  Dial.  Eng. 


ale,  senate,  c&re,  ftm,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofa ;  eve,  Svent,  find,  reefint,  maker;  ice,  ill ,  old,  6bey,  orb,  5dd,  s5ft,  connect ;  use,  unite,  ilrn,  dp,  circus,  menu; 

1  Foreign  Word.  Obsolete  Vurlunt  of.  +  combined  with.  s=  equals. 
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patience,  liking,  tolerance,  or  the  like  ;  as,  the  plav  u  earied 
him ;  weaned  with  flattery  or  importunity.  Milton. 

Syn.  Jade,  tire,  fatigue,  fag,  exhaust 

tt,hm17,J°rau’ktsomedUe  orexh“u8t  b>'  fatWue or  something 
methods.111'  ’  '  whic1' Ilad  becn  weurieil  out  by  barren  scholastic 

woa'aaild  (we'zand),  n.  [ME.  i resand,  AS.  u-sJuuNat. 
or  wasena  ;  akin  to  OFries.  wasende ,  wdsunde:  cf.  OHG. 
weisunt. ]  The  windpipe. 

.  i  ,Sut  llis  withthv  knife.  Shuk. 

wea  sel  ( we'z  1),  n  [ME.  wesele,  AS.  u-oYe,  weosule,  u e- 
sulae ;  akin  to  D. 
wezel ,  Ger.  wieset, 

OHG.  wisafa ,  Icel. 
hreysivirfa,  Dan.  «e- 
je/,  S\v.  vessta  ;  orig. 
uncert.]  1.  Any  of 
certain  small  slen¬ 
der-bodied  caruivo-  Weasel  ( Putorius  noveboracensis)  in 
rouB  mammals  of  the  Summer  Pelage, 

genus  Putorius ,  allied  to  the  minks  and  true  polecats 
They  are  very  active,  bold,  and  bloodthirsty,  killing  many 
small  mammals  and  birds  and  great  numbers  of  mice,  rats, 
and  other  vermin  They  are  mostly  reddish  brown  with 
white  or  yellowish  under  parts  and  a  black-tipped  tail, 
but  the  species  of  northern  Europe,  Asia,  and  America  (see 
ERMINE,  1)  turn  white  in  winter.  The  common  European 
species,  so  called  in  distinction  from  the  stoat  or  ermine 
is  P.  vulgaris.  American  species  are  :  New  York  weasel 
( P •  noveboracensis ),  long-tailed  weasel  (P.  longicaudu )  of 
the  Great  Plains,  bridled  weasel  (P.  frenatus)  of  Mexico, 
and  least  weasel  ( P.  rirosus)  of  northern  North  America. 
The  southern  American  species  are  brown  at  all  seasons. 

2.  Any  of  certain  slender-bodied  animals  not  akin  to  the 
weasels  ;  —  chiefly  used  with  a  qualifying  expression  ;  as  : 
Malacca  weasel,  or  rasse;  fltchet  weasel,  or  European  polecat. 
Weath'er  (wSfch'Sr),  n.  [ME.  weder,  AS.  weder;  akin  to 
OS.  wedar ,  OFries.  weder ,  D.  weder, weer,  G.  wetter,  OHG. 
wetar,  Icel  ve&r,  Dan.  veir ,  Sw.  vdder  wind,  air,  weather, 
and  peril,  to  OSlav.  vedro  fair  weather ;  or  peril,  to  Litli. 
vetra  storm,  Russ,  vyeter ,  vyetr,  wind,  and  E.  wind.  Cf. 
wither.]  1.  State  of  the  air  or  atmosphere  with  respect  to 
heat  or  cold,  wetness  or  dryness,  calm  or  storm,  clearness 
or  cloudiness,  or  any  other  meteorological  phenomena ;  me¬ 
teorological  condition  of  the  atmosphere  ;  as,  warm,  cold, 
wet,  dry  weather.  Cf.  climate,  3. 

Fair  weather  cometh  out  of  the  north.  Job  xxxvii.  22. 

2.  Foul  weather  or  disagreeable  atmospheric  conditions; 
specif.  :  a  Storm  ;  tempest ;  wind.  Obs.  or  Dial. 

What  gusts  of  weather  from  that  gathering  cloud 
My  thought#  presage.  Dryden 

b  A  light  rain  ;  a  shower.  Obs.  Wycliffe.  o  Cold  and 
wet;  as,  clothing  to  keep  out  the  weather.  Obs.  or  Dial. 

3.  Vicissitude  of  season  ;  meteorological  change  ;  alterna¬ 

tion  of  the  state  of  the  air  ;  hence,  fig.,  vicissitude  of  for¬ 
tune  ;  —  chiefly  inp/.  Now  Rare.  Bacon. 

4.  Of  a  sail  of  a  windmill,  obliquity,  or  the  angle  which  it 
makes  with  its  plane  of  revolution. 

under  the  weather,  ill;  also,  financially  embarrassed.  Col- 
loq.,  U.  S. 


Wtath'er  (wgth'er),  v.  t.  ;  weath'ered  (-erd) ;  weath'er- 
ino.  1.  To  expose  to  the  air  ;  to  air  ;  to  season,  dry,  in¬ 
jure,  or  alter  in  any  way  by  exposure  to  air. 

[An  eagle]  soaring  through  his  wide  empire  of  the  air 
To  weather  his  broad  sails.  Spenser. 

2.  Naut.  a  To  sail  or  pass  to  the  windward  of;  as,  to 
weather  a  cape  or  another  ship,  b  To  make  headway 
against  or  come  safely  through  (a  storm  or  hard  blow); 
as,  the  vessel  could  not  weather  the  gale  and  was  beached. 

3.  Hence,  of  persons  or  things  on  land,  to  bear  up  against 
and  come  safely  through  (any  storm  or  stress  of  weather, 
or,  by  extension,  any  stress  or  peril) ;  to  sustain  without 
disaster;  as,  the  house  has  weathered  many  bitter  winters. 

You  will  weather  the  difficulties  yet.  F.  W.  Robertson. 

4.  To  slope,  as  a  roof,  so  that  it  will  shed  water. 

6-  Falconry.  To  tether  (a  hawk)  unhooded  in  the  open  air. 
to  weather  a  point,  to  pass  a  point  of  land  to  windward  j  — 
said  of  a  vessel ;  hence,  to  gain  or  accomplish  anything 
against  opposition.  —  to  w.  out,  to  weather,  or  meet  and 
come  through  successfully,  to  the  end. 
weath'er,  v.  i.  [Cf.  AS.  wederian  to  be  good  or  bad 
weather.]  To  undergo  or  endure  the  action  of  the  atmos¬ 
phere  ;  to  suffer  meteorological  influences  ;  sometimes,  to 
wear  away,  or  alter,  under  atmospheric  influences. 

The  organisms  .  .  .  seem  indestructible,  while  the  hard  matrix 
in  which  they  are  embedded  has  weathered  from  around  them. 

It.  Miller. 

weath'er,  a.  Naut..  Being  toward  the  direction  from 
which  the  wind  blows  ;  windward  ;  —  opposed  to  lee  ;  as, 
weather  bow,  braces,  gauge,  etc. 

weather  anchor,  Naut..  when  a  vessel  has  two  anchors  down, 
that  anchor  to  which  at  the  moment  she  is  riding.  —  w. 
gauge  or  gage,  a  Naut.  The  position  of  a  ship  to  the  wind¬ 
ward  of  another,  giving  an  advantage  in  maneuvering.  See 
gauge,  71.,  4  a-  b  Hence  :  A  position  of  advantage  or  supe¬ 
riority  ;  advantage  in  position. 

To  veer,  and  tack,  and  steer  a  cause 

Against  the  weather  gauge  of  laws.  Hudibras. 

—  w.  helm.  Naut.  a  A  tendency  of  a  sailing  vessel  to  come 
up  into  the  wind,  making  it  necessary  to  put  the  helm  up, 
that  is,  toward  the  weather  side,  b  The  condition  of  the 
helm  when  put  or  held  slightly  tow  ard  the  weather  side. 

-  w.  tide.  =  w  indward  tide.  —  w.  wheel.  See  lee  wheel. 
wealh'er-beat'en,  a.  Beaten  by  the  weather  ;  worn  or 

toughened  by  exposure  to  the  weather. 


weath'er-board'  (wetfe'er-bord' ;  201),  n.  1.  Naut.  a 
That  bide  oi  a  vessel  which  is  toward  the  wind  ;  the  weath¬ 
er  side.  Obs.  b  A  piece  of  plank  placed  in  a  porthole,  or 
other  opening,  to  keep  out  rain.  Now  Rare. 

2.  Arch.  A  board  used  to  form  the  outside  protective  cov¬ 
ering  ot  part  of  a  building  ;  specif.,  a  board  shaped  so  as 
to  be  especially  adapted  to  shed  water  by  forming  lapped 
joints  with  the  boards  above  and  below  ;  a  clapboard, 
weath'er  board7,  v.  t.  Arch.  To  nail  boards  upon  so  as  to 
lap  one  over  another,  to  exclude  rain,  snow,  etc. 
weath'er-board  ing,  n.  Arch,  a  The  covering  or  siding 
of  a  weatherboarded  building.  b  Boards  collectively 
adapted  or  intended  for  such  covering  or  siding, 
w eath'er-bound' ,  a.  Kept  in  port  or  at  anchor  by  bad 
weather  ;  as,  a  weather-bound  vessel. 

Weather  Bureau.  A  bureau  of  the  United  States  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture,  established  under  Act  of  Congress  of 
Oct.  1, ,1890  (26  U.  S.  Stat.,  653).  It  is  charged  especially 
with  the  collection  of  reports  of  weather  conditions  as  a 
basis  for  predictions  and  statistical  records.  Its  duties 
were  previously  performed  by  the  signal  service  (b>- 
weather  cloth.  Naut.  Any  canvas  or  tarpaulin  to  shield  a 
part  ot  the  deck,  etc.,  from  rain,  wind,  etc. ;  specif.,  painted 
canvas  to  cover  the  hammocks  stowed  in  the  nettings. 
Weath'er-cock'  (wStfe'er-kok'),  n.  1.  A  vane,  originally 
often  in  the  figure  of  a  cock,  turning,  as  on  the  top  of  a 
spire,  with  the  wind,  and  showing  its  direction. 

As  a  wedercok  that  turneth  his  lace  with  every  wind.  Chaucer. 
2  Hence,  any  thing  or  person  that  turns  easily  and  often  ; 
one  who  veers  with  every  change  of  current  opinion, 
weath'er-cock',  v.  t.  To  supply  with  a  w  eathercock  ; 
also,  to  serve  as  a  weathercock  for. 
weath'cr— driv'en,  a.  Driven  by  winds  or  storms, 
weath'ered  (wSfch'erd),  pret.  & p.  p.  of  weather.  Hence:  a. 

1.  Seasoned  by  exposure  to  the  weather. 

2.  Arch.  Made  sloping,  so  as  to  throw  off  water. 

3.  Altered  in  color,  texture,  composition,  or  form,  by  expo¬ 
sure  to  the  weather ;  also,  of  woodwork,  artificially  given 
the  appearance  caused  by  weathering,  as  fumed  oak. 

weather  eye-  An  eye  humorously  regarded  as  specially 
used  in  observing  the  weather  ;  —  used  in  the  phrase  to 
keep  one’s  weather  eye  open,  to  be  watchful. 
weath'er-gl^SS  (wgfch'er-glas'),  n.  An  instrument  to  in¬ 
dicate  the  state  of  the  atmosphere,  esp.  changes  of  pressure, 
and  hence  of  weather,  as  a  barometer  or  baroscope, 
weather  house  A  mechanical  contrivance,  in  the  form 
of  a  house,  which  indicates  changes  in  atmospheric  condi¬ 
tions  by  the  appearance  or  retirement  of  toy  images, 
weath'er  Lag,  n.  [Cf.  AS  wederung  weather.]  1.  Weath¬ 
er  ;  esp.,  fair  weather.  Obs. 

2.  The  action  of  the  elements  in  altering  the  color,  tex¬ 
ture,  composition,  or  form  of  exposed  objects;  also,  alter¬ 
ation  so  effected. 

3-  Building.  Slope  given,  as  to  a  sill,  to  throw  off  water, 
weath'er  ly  (weth'er-li),  a.  Naut.  Able  to  sail  close  to  the 
wind  with  little  leeway.  —  weath'er-li-ness  (-lT-n6s),  n. 
weather  map.  A  map  or  chart  showing  the  principal  me¬ 
teorological  elements  at  a  given  hour  and  over  an  extended 
region.  Such  maps  usually  show  the  height  of  the  barom¬ 
eter,  the  temperature  of  the  air,  the  relative  humidity,  the 
state  of  the  weather,  and  the  direction  and  velocity  of  the 
wind.  Isobars  and  isotherms  outline  the  general  distribu¬ 
tion  of  temperature  and  pressure,  while  shaded  areas  indi¬ 
cate  the  sections  over  which  rain  has  just  fallen.  Other 
lines  inclose  areas  where  the  temperature  has  fallen  or 
risen  markedly.  In  tabular  form  are  shown  changes  of 
pressure  and  of  temperature, maximum  and  minimum  tem¬ 
peratures,  and  total  rain  for  each  weather  station  since 
the  last  issue,  usually  12  hours.  See  isobar.  I/lust. 
weatll'er-mosl  (wgth'er-most),  a.  Farthest  to  windward, 
weather  plant  Any  plant  whose  leaves  are  sensitive  to 
atmospheric  influences  and  are  thus  supposed  to  indicate 
weather  changes ;  specif.,  the  Indian  licorice. 
weath'er-proof7  (wgth'er-proof'),  a.  Proof  against  weath¬ 
er  ;  able  to  withstand  exposure  to  weather  without  sensi¬ 
ble  depreciation. 

weather  prophet.  A  weather  forecaster ;  also,  anything 
indicating  a  change  in  the  weather.  Colloq. 
weather  signal-  Any  signal  giving  information  about  the 
weather.  The  system  used  by  the  United  States  Weather 
Bureau  includes  temperature,  cold  wave,  hot  wave,  rain  or 
snow,  wind  direction,  storm,  and  hurricane  signals, 
weather  station-  Meteor.  A  station  for  taking  meteoro¬ 
logical  observations,  making  weather  forecasts,  or  dissem¬ 
inating  such  information.  Such  stations  are  of  the  first  or¬ 
der  when  they  make  observations  of  all  the  important  ele¬ 
ments  either  hourly  or  by  self-registering  instruments ;  of 
the  second  order  when  only  important  observations  are 
taken;  of  the  third  order  when  simpler  work  is  done,  as  to 
record  rainfall  and  maximum  and  minimum  temperatures, 
weather  stone.  A  stone  changing  its  color  before  rain,  as 
a  kind  of  stone  occurring  in  Finland  which  turns  dark,  and 
is  said  to  be  a  fossil  containing  clay,  niter,  and  rock  salt, 
weather  strip.  A  strip  of  material  to  cover  the  joint  of 
a  door,  window,  etc.,  with  the  sill,  casing,  or  threshold,  to 
exclude  rain,  drafts,  etc.  —  weath'er-Strlp  ,  v.  t. 
weath'er  worn'  (wgth'er-worn'  ;  201),  a.  Worn  by  the 
action  of  the  weather. 

weave  (wev),  v.  t.  ;  pret.  wove  (wov)  ;  p.  p.  wo'ven 
(wo'v’ii),  wove;  p.  pr.  ct*  vb.  n.  weav'ing.  The  regular 
pret.  &  p.  p.,  weaved  (wevd),  is  rarely  used  [ME.  weven , 
AS.  wefan  (pret.  wsef) ;  akin  to  D.  weven ,  G.  weben ,  OHG. 
weban ,  Icel.  ve/a,  Sw.  vdfva,  Dan.  vse.ve,  Gr.  ixfxiiveiv,  v., 
vj)o<;  web,  Skr.  urtiavdbhi  spider,  lit.,  wool  weaver.  Cf. 
WAFER,  WAFFLE,  WEB,  WEEVIL,  WEFT,  WOOF.]  1.  To  Unite, 
as  threads  of  any  kind,  so  as  to  form  a  texture  ;  to  entwine 


or  interlace  into  a  fabric ;  as,  to  weave  wool,  silk,  etc. ; 
hence,  to  unite,  entwine,  or  the  like  as  if  by  such  weaving. 
This  weaves  itself ,  perforce,  into  my  business.  Shale. 
And  for  these  words,  thus  woven  into  song.  Byron. 
2.  To  form,  as  cloth,  by  interlacing  threads;  to  compose, 
as  a  texture,  by  putting  together  textile  materials ;  as,  to 
weave  broadcloth  ;  hence,  to  form  into  a  fabric  ;  to  com¬ 
pose  ;  fabricate  ;  as,  to  weave  the  plot  of  a  story. 

Her  sturry  wreaths  the  virgin  jasmin  weaves.  Ld.  Lytton. 
weave  (wev),  v.  i.  1.  To  make  cloth,  etc.,  by  interlacing 
yarns,  threads,  etc. 

2.  To  interlace  or  entwine  itself;  to  become  interwoven, 
weave,  n.  A  particular  method  or  pattern  of  weaving  ;  as, 
cassimere,  plain,  satin,  twill,  etc.,  weave. 
weav'er  (wev'er),  n.  1.  One  who  weaves,  or  whose  occu¬ 
pation  is  weaving.  “  Weavers  of  linen.”  P.  Plowman. 
2.  a  A  weaver  bird,  b  A  whirligig  beetle,  c  The  weever 
(fish),  d  A  spider  that  spins  a  web. 
weaver  bird  Any  of  many  Asiatic, 

East  Indian,  and  African  birds  of  the 
family  Ploceidie,  resembling  finches 
in  general  appearance, but  having  ten 
instead  of  nine  primaries.  Their  hab¬ 
its  and  coloration  vary  widely,  but 
the  name  applies  especially  to  spe¬ 
cies  that  construct  elaborate  nests 
of  interlaced  grass  and  other  vegeta¬ 
tion,  some  pensile  with  an  entrance 
at  the  bottom  or  on  the  side,  and 
others  large,  dome-shaped,  and  in¬ 
habited  by  many  pairs  of  birds,  See 
AMADAVAT,  STRAWBERRY  FINCH,  JAVA 
SPARROW,  SOCIABLE  WEAVER  BIRD,  and 
WHIDAH  BIRD. 

weav'er ’s  knot  (wev'erz).  A  sheet 
bend.  See  2d  knot,  1. 
web  (w6b),  ii.  [ME.  iceb,  AS.  webb  ; 
akin  to  D.  ueb,  webbe ,  OHG.  weppi, 

G.  gewebe,  Icel.  vefr,  Sw.  vdf,  Dan. 
vsev ,  and  PI  weave.  See  weave.] 

1.  That  which  is  woven,  esp.  in  a  Bayu Weaver Bird(  Pto- 
loom;  a  texture;  textile  fabric.  ceuy  bayu),  and  Nests. 

Penelope,  for  her  Ulysses’  sake. 

Devised  a  web  her  wooers  to  deceive.  Spenser. 

2.  Any  piece  of  textile  or  similar  material,  of  considerable 
length,  fair  breadth,  and  little  thickness;  as:  a  Carded 
fiber  before  conversion  into  slivers  for  spinning,  b  Paper 
from  the  roll  in  a  printing  press,  or  in  process  of  manufac¬ 
ture  in  a  paper-making  machine,  c  A  hand  of  webbing  to 
regulate  the  extension  of  a  carriage  hood. 

3.  Mach  tt-  Engin.  A  plate  or  thin  portion,  sometimes 
lightened,  as  by  perforations,  often  between  stiffening  ribs 
or  flanges  ;  as  :  a  The  vertical  plate  or  portion  connecting 
the  upper  and  lower  flanges  or  parts  of  a  girder,  rail,  etc. 
See  4th  rail,  I/lust,  b  A  disk  or  solid  or  perforated  con¬ 
struction  connecting  rim  and  hub  in  some  wheels,  c  The 
part  of  a  blacksmith’s  anvil  between  the  face  and  base. 

4.  A  thin  metal  sheet,  plate,  or  strip,  as  of  lead,  as  the 
blade  of  a  sword  (Obs.),  a  saw,  etc.,  the  thin  sharp  part  of 
a  colter,  the  bit  of  a  key,  the  rim  of  a  horseshoe. 

The  sword,  whereof  the  web  was  steel.  Fairfax. 

6-  Any  of  several  arrangements  of  interwoven  strips  or 

straps ;  specif.,  Fort.,  the  wickerwork  of  a  gabion  or  hurdle. 
6.  The  texture  of  very  fine  thread  spun  by  a  spider  for 
catching  insects  as  its  prey  ;  a  cobweb ;  also,  a  similar 
texture  spun  by  various  other  insects.  Shak. 

7-  Any  complicated  fabrication,  arrangement,  or  contriv¬ 
ance  ;  an  involved  scheme;  as,  the  web  of  destiny  ;  the  web 
of  a  country’s  railroads  ;  also,  tissue  ;  texture. 

The  somber  spirit  of  our  forefathers,  who  wove  their  web  of  life 
with  hardly  a  .  .  thread  of  ro6e-color  or  gold-  Hawthorne. 

Such  .  .  .  ingenuity  of  commentators  that  it  is  difficult  to  ex¬ 
tricate  the  truth  from  the  web  of  conjectures.  Irving. 

8-  Anal.  &  Zool.  The  membrane  uniting  fingers  or  toes, 
either  at  their  bases,  as  in  man,  or  for  a  greater  part  of 
their  length,  as  in  many  water  birds  and  amphibians. 

9-  Zool.  The  series1  of  barbs  implanted  on  each  side  of  the 
shaft  of  a  feather  ;  the  vane  or  vexillum. 

10.  An  affection  of  the  eye,  characterized  by  a  film  ;  — 

called  also  u  ebeye.  See  pin  and  web.  Obs.  Shak. 

11.  Math.  A  tangential  net.  See  net,  4  b. 

web  (wgb),  v.  i. ;  webbed  (wgbd) ;  web'bing.  [Cf.  AS. 
webbian  to  weave,  contrive.]  To  unite  or  surround  with 
a  web,  or  as  if  with  a  web  ;  to  envelop;  entangle, 
webbed  (wgbd),  a.  1.  Provided  with  a  web. 

2.  Zool.  ct-  Anat.  Having,  or  designating,  toes  or  fingers 
united  by  a  web ;  as,  webbed  feet  of  aquatic  fowls, 
web'bing  (wSb'Tng),  n.  1.  The  membrane  or  membranes 
forming  a  w  eb  or  webs,  as  of  a  bird’s  foot ;  pnlmation. 

2.  A  stout  close-woven  tape,  usually  made  of  hemp 
thread,  used  for  reins,  bed  bottoms,  girths  on  printing 
presses,  etc.  ;  hence,  a  strap  or  girth  for  a  hand  press, 
webbing  moth.  A  clothes  moth  ( Tineola ,  or  Tinea,  bisel- 
liella)  whose  larva  attacks  carpets,  tapestry,  and  other 
woolen  goods,  forming  a  web  in  which  it  lives, 
web'by  (web'T),  a.  1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  web  or  webs; 
like  a  web  ;  filled  or  covered  with  webs. 

Bats  on  their  webby  wings  in  darkness  move.  Crabbe. 
2.  Of  wool,  having  light  staples,  with  delicate  and  straight 
fibers  and  wide  and  indistinct  curves.  Such  wool  is  of 
very  little  value.  Hawkesworth. 

Web-e'ri  an  (wSb-e'ri-3n),  a.  Physiol.  Pertaining  to, 
or  named  after,  the  German  physiologist  and  anatomist 
Erast  Heinrich  Weber  (1795-1878). 


we&'ry,  ».  Weariness.  Obs. 
wear'y-ish,  a.  =  weakish, 
sickly.  Obs. 

wea 'sand-pipe',  n.  The  wca- 
sand.  Obs.  [Dial.  Eng.  I 

wease  (wez).  Var.  of  wase.I 
wease'-al  lan  (-fll'tfn).  Var.  of 
wbese-allen. 
weasel  cat.  A  linsang. 
weasel  coot  or  duck.  A  female 
or  young  male  of  the  smew  ;  — 
so  called  from  the  resemblance 
of  the  head  to  that  of  a  weasel. 
wea'sel-faced'(-fast' ).«.  Having 
a  thin,  sharp  face,  like  a  weasel, 
wea'sel  flsh'.»/.=  whistle  fish. 
weasel  lemur.  A  small  sportive 
lemur  ( Lej/ilemur  mustelinus ), 
reddish  brown  above,  grayish 
brown  below,  with  white  throat, 
wen'sel-ling',  n.  [weasel  +  2d 
h‘n<7.]  A  rockling  (Gaidrop- 
8arus  mediterraneus)  of  the 
F.uropetin  coasts, 
wea'sel-mon'ger,  n.  A  rat  catch¬ 


er  ;  —  esp.  in  contempt.  Obs. 

wea'sel-snout'  (-snout'),  n.  The 
yellow  dead  nettle  ( Lamivm 
luteuiu )  ;  —  in  allusion  to  the 
shape  of  the  corolla,  [pugida.  I 
weasel  spider.  Any  of  the  Sol- 1 
wea'ser  ( w5'z?r),  n.  Alsowea- 
ser  sheldrake.  The  American 
merganser.  Local ,  U.  S. 
wea'sl-ness  (w  e'z  Y-n  5  s),  n. 
Quality  or  state  of  being  weasy. 
Ohs.  '  [dial.  var.  of  yvf.asand.  I 
wea'son  (we'zwn).  Scot.  &l 
wea'sy(  w5'zY),a.  Given  to  glut¬ 
tony  or  other  sensuality.  Obs. 
weat.  Dial.  Eng.  var.  of  w  it,  v. 
weate.  f  wet. 
weater.  +  water. 
weath'er.  +  wether. 
weath'er-bltt',  v.  t.  Naut.  To 
take  nn  additional  turn  with  (a 
cable)  around  the  bitte. 
weath'er-bit  ten,  a.  Worn  by 
exposure  to  the  weather, 
weather  box.  =  weather 


HOUSE,  [break.  Southern  C.S.  I 

weath'er-break',  n.  W  i  n  d-l 
weather  breeder.  A  fine  day, 
said  to  presage  foul  weather, 
weather  cast.  A  weather  fore¬ 
cast.  —  weather  caster, 
weather  chart.  A  weather  map. 
weather  contact.  Elec.  A  con¬ 
tact  or  leakage  due  to  poor  in¬ 
sulation  during  wet  weather, 
weather  cross.  Elec.  A  cross 
connection  between  wires  due 
to  w'et  w'eather. 

weather  deck.  Shipbuilding.  A 
deck  exposed  to  the  weather, 
weather  doe.  A  fragmentary 
rainbow.  Dial.  Eng. 
weather  door.  &  Storm  door. 
U.  S.  b  Mining.  Trapdoor, 
weath'er-fast',  a.  Naut.  = 
weather-bound. 
weath'er-fend',  v.  t.  To  defend 
from  the  weather;  shelter.  Rare. 
weath'er-flsh',  n.  Thunderfish. 
weather  gall  or  gaw.  [Cf.  G. 


regengalle ,  wassergalle.  See 

WEATHER  5  cf.  WATER  GALL,  2d 
gall.]  1.  A  fragmentary  rain- 
hoy  ;  a  sun  dog. 

2.  A  weather  breeder, 
weath'er-gleam',  n.  A  clearing 
or  lightening  of  the  sky  near  the 
horizon.  Scot,  if  Dial.  Eng. 
weath'er-head',  n.  A  second¬ 
ary  rainbow.  Dial.  Eng. 
weath'er-head  ed,o.  Prob.,  hav¬ 
ing  a  sheepshead;  foolish.  Obs. 
weathering  stock-  A  post  to 
which  hawks  are  fastened  by  a 
leash.  Obs. 

weather  lights.  Heat  lightning, 
weather  molding  or  moulding. 

=  drip,  2  a. 

weath  er-ol'o-gy  (wSth'Pr-51'8- 
jT),  n.  Meteorology.  Colloq. 
weather  spy.  One  who  fore¬ 
tells  the  weather.  Rare. 
weather  tile.  Any  of  a  series  of 
tiles  covering  a  wall,  etc.,  and 
overlapped  like  shingles.  Cf. 


WEATHERBOARD,  2. 

weather  tint.  A  weather  stain, 
weather  vane.  =  vane,  2. 
weath'er-wise'  (weth'Pr-wIz'), 
a.  Skillful  in  forecasting  the 
changes  of  the  weather, 
weath'er-wis'er  (-wlz'5r),  n. 
Cf.  way  wiser.  ]  Something  that 
oretokens  the  weather.  Obs. 
weathle.  +  waedlk. 
weav.  Weave.  R.  Sp.  [-able. I 
weav'a-ble,  weave'a-ble,  a.  See| 
weave,  v.  t.  if  i.  [Cf.  AS.  wsefan 
to  wrap.]  To  move  or  cause  to 
more  ;  wave  ;  waft ;  float.  Obs. 
weav'er-es*.  n.  A  f  e  m  a  1  e 
weaver.  Rare. 

weaver  finch.  A  weaver  bird, 
weav'er-fish',  n.  [See  weever.] 
=  whever. 

weaver  shell.  A  shuttle  shell, 
weav'ers’-shut'tle,  n.  An  East 
Indian  shuttle  shell  ( Radius 
rolvd).  See  shuttle  shell. 
wea'zand.  d*  weasand. 


wea'zen  (we'z’n).  Ohs.  or  dial. 

var.  of  wizen.  [wizen.  Dial.  I 
wea'zen-y  (-Y),  a.  Somewhat! 
webbe.  t  web. 
webbe.  w.  [AS.  uebh  a.  See 
weave.]  A  weaver.  Obs. 
web'ber,  n.  A  weaver.  Obs. 
webbester.  +  Webster. 
Webb’s  system.  [Introduced 
by  F.  W.  Webb,  Eng.  engineer.] 
Locomotives.  The  system  of 
compounding  two  outside  high- 
pressure  cylinders  with  one  in¬ 
side  low-pressure  evlinder. 
webd.  Webbed.  Ref.  Sp. 
we'ber  (v  a'b  ?  r  :  w'e'bCr),  n. 
[After  Prof  W.  E.  Weber,  Ger¬ 
man  electrician.]  Elec.  For¬ 
merly,  n  coulomb;  later,  a  max¬ 
well.*  Obs. 

We'ber  for-ma'tlon  (we'h?r). 
[From  Weber  Cnfion,  Utah.] 
Geol.  A  subdivision  of  the  Car¬ 
boniferous  in  Colorado  and  ad¬ 
jacent  States. 


food,  foot ;  out,  oil ;  chair  ;  gro  ;  sing,  iqk  ;  44*en,  thin;  nature,  verdure  (250) ;  K=:ch  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144) ;  boN  ;  yet ;  zhrzinature.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Quids. 
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Weberian  apparatus,  Zool.,  the  entire  set  of  structures, 
including  the  Weberian  ossicles,  their  ligaments, etc.,  by 
which  the  air  bladder  of  ostariopliysans  is  connected  with 
the  ear.  —  W.  ossicle,  Zool.,  one  of  the  small  bones  in  the 
series  which  extends  from  the  dorsal  wall  of  the  air  blad¬ 
der  to  the  region  of  the  ear  in  ostariopliysial  fishes. 
We'her  'S  law  (va'berz).  [See  Weberian.]  Psychophysics. 
The  law  or  generalization  that  the  least  noticeable  in¬ 
crease  of  a  stimulus  is  a  constant  proportional  of  the  orig¬ 
inal  stimulus.  For  example,  if  the  least  noticeable  incre¬ 
ment  to  a  ten-candle-power  light  is  one  candle,  the  least 
noticeable  difference  from  a  hundred-candle-power  light 
would  be  ten  candles.  Weber’s  law  holds  only  approxi¬ 
mately  and  of  stimuli  neither  very  great  nor  very  small. 
web'-filFgered,  a.  Having  the  fingers  united  by  a  web 
for  a  considerable  part  of  their  length, 
web'foot'  (wgb'fdbV),  n. ;  pi.  -feet  (-fet').  1.  A  foot  the 
toes  of  which  are  connected  by  a  membrane. 

2.  Any  web-footed  bird  or  other  animal, 
web'-foot'ed  (87),  a.  Having  w'ebbed  feet;  palmiped; 
as,  a  duck  is  a  web-footed  fowl.  —  web'-loot'ed-ness,  n. 
web  frame.  Shipbuilding.  A  frame  of  heavy  scantling 
made  by  riveting  a  wide  plate  to  a  frame  and  stiffening 
the  plate  by  riveting  two  reverse  frames  to  its  inner  edge, 
web  glazing.  Act  or  process  of  glazing  paper  in  an  ordi¬ 
nary  calender  having  alternate  rolls  of  polished  iron  and 
highly  compressed  cotton  or  paper.  Cf.  plate-glazed. 
web  press.  A  printing  press  using  a  paper  roll  or  rolls. 
One  with  special  attachments,  as  for  folding,  pasting,  and 
counting,  is  called  specif,  a  web  perfecting  press. 
Web-Ste'ri-an  (wSb-ste'rf-dn),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to 
Webster,  esp.  Daniel  Webster,  the  statesman  (1782-1852), 
or  Noah  Webster,  the  lexicographer  (1758-1843). 
Web'ster’s  con  dens'er  (wgb'sterz).  All  early  form  of 
substage  condenser  for  microscopes.  It  is  a  combination 
of  a  simple  biconvex  lens  with  a  smaller  achromatic  lens. 
web'WOrnF  (wgb'wfinn'),  n.  Any  of  various  caterpillars 
which  are  more  or  less  gregarious  and  spin  large  webs  in 
which  they  feed  or  rest.  The  fall  webworm  is  the  larva  of 
a  white  or  spotted  arctiid  moth  (Hyphantria  cunea)  and  is 
very  destructive  to  leaves  of  various  trees.  The  vine  web¬ 
worm  is  the  larva  of  a  geometrid  moth  (Eustroma  d iversi- 
lineata).  The  garden  webworm,  the  larva  of  a  pyralid  moth 
(Loxostege  similalis),  is  not  gregarious,  but  each  caterpillar 
spins  its  own  web  near  the  roots  of  cultivated  plants.  The 
beet,  or  sugar-beet,  webworm  (Loxosteae  sticlica/is)  resembles 
the  garden  webworm  in  habits  and  food.  See  also  tent 
caterpillar  and  Lyda  webworm. 

wed  (w5d),  n.  [AS.  uedd.  See  wed,  v.]  A  person  or 
thing  given  or  deposited  as  a  pledge  ;  pawn  ;  gage  ;  wager ; 
forfeit.  Obs .,  Hist.,  Scot .,  or  Dial.  Eng. 
wed,  v.  t.  ;  pret.  wed'df.d  ;  p.  p.  wed'ded  or  wed  ;  p.  pr. 
cC*  vb.  n.  wed'ding.  [ME.  icedden  to  wed,  to  pledge,  AS. 
weddian  to  covenant,  promise,  to  wed,  marry,  fr.  wedd  a 
pledge ;  akin  to  OFries.  weddia  to  promise,  D.  icedden  to 
wager,  to  bet,  G.  welten ,  I  cel.  veSja,  Dan.  vedde,  Sw. 
v'adja  to  appeal,  Goth,  ga wadjon  to  betroth,  also  to  OFries. 
wed  a  pledge,  OD.  wedde ,  OHG.  wetli,  G.  icette  a  wager, 
Icel.  veS  a  pledge,  Sw.  vad  a  wager,  an  appeal,  Goth. 
icadi  a  pledge,  Lith.  vadiili  to  redeem  (a  pledge),  L.  vas, 
vadis ,  bail,  security,  vadimonium  security.  Cf.  gage  a 
pledge,  wager,  n.]  1.  To  pledge  ;  engage  ;  also,  to  wager ; 
pawn.  Obs.  or  Scot.  tC*  Dial.  Eng. 

2.  To  take  for  husband  or  for  wife  by  a  formal  ceremony ; 
to  marry ;  espouse. 

With  this  ring  I  thee  wed.  Bk.  of  Com.  Prayer 


3.  To  join  in  marriage  ;  to  give  in  wedlock.  “  Adam, 

wedded  to  another  Eve.”  Milton. 

4.  Fig.  :  To  unite  as  if  by  the  affections  or  the  bond  of 
marriage  ;  to  attach  firmly  or  indissolubly. 

Thou  art  wedded  to  calamity.  Shak. 

5.  To  take  to  one’s  self  and  support ;  to  espouse.  Obs. 
They  positively  and  concernedly  wedded  his  cause.  Clarendon. 

wed,  v-  i.  To  contract  matrimony;  to  marry.  Shak. 

to  wed  over  the  mixen  [see  mixen,  dunghill],  to  marry  a 


neighbor.  Dial.  Eng.  —  to  w.  over  the  moor,  to  marry  some 
one  from  a  distant  place.  Dial.  Eng. 

“  Well,  better  wed  over  the  mixen  than  over  the  moor."  said 
Laban  Tall,  turning  his  sheep.  T.  Hardy. 

—  to  w.,  or  marry,  with  a  rush  ring,  to  go  through  a  mock 
form  of  marrying,  in  jest  or  fraud. 

wed'ded, (wgd'Sd  ;  -Td ;  151),  pret.  ci*  p.  p.  of  wed.  Hence  : 
a.  1.  Pledged  ;  secured  by  a  pledge.  Obs. 

2.  Joined  in  wedlock  ;  married  ;  as,  the  wedded  pair. 

3.  Of  or  pert,  to  wedlock.  “  Wedded  love.”  Milton. 
4-  Closely  united  ;  joined. 

wed'ding  (-lng),  n.  [AS.  weddung.]  Nuptial  ceremony; 
nuptial  festivities  ;  marriage  ;  nuptials. 

C5P""  Anniversaries  of  the  wedding  day  are  named  from  a 
custom  of  giving  certain  kinds  of  presents  when  the  anni¬ 
versary  is  celebrated.  Thus  the  first  is  called  the  paper 
wedding  ;  the  second,  strain  ;  third,  candy  ;  fourth,  leather; 
fifth,  wooden;  seventh,  floral ;  tenth,  tin;  twelfth,  linen  ; 
fifteenth,  crystal ;  twentieth,  china ;  twenty-fifth,  silver; 
thirtieth,  pearl ;  thirty-fifth, coral;  fortieth, emerald;  forty- 
fifth,  ruby;  fiftieth,  golden  ;  seventy-fifth  (or  sixtieth),  dia¬ 
mond. 

Syi» .  —  See  marriage. 

wedding  flower,  a  An  iridaceous  plant  (Mor.ra  robinsoniana) 
of  New  South  Wales,  with  large  white  flowers,  b  A 
South  African  bright-flowered  sterculiaceous  tree  ( Dom - 
beya  natalensis).  —  W.  of  the  Adriatic.  See  under  marriage. 
Wed'dle’srule(w6d'’lz).  Math.  A  closely  approximate  rule 
for  areas,  similar  to  Simpson’s  rule  (which  see).  It  is :  Area 
=  i\i  h\(!/\  +  yz+yr,  +  Z/:R  j/4+S(j/->+ IJA  +  2A;)j,  where  the  ifs  are 


the  lengths  of  the  several  ordinates  and  h  is  the  distance 
between  any  consecutive  two  of  them, 
wedge  (w8j),  n.  [ME.  wegye ,  AS.  weeg ;  akin  to  OD. 
wegyhe ,  OHG.  weeki,  G.  week 
a  (wedge-shaped)  loaf,  Icel. 
veggr  a  wedge,  Dan  vtegge , 
and  prob.  to  Lith.  vagis  a  peg  ; 
cf.  Sw.  vigg,  D.  wig,  wig  ye. 

Cf.  wig.]  1.  A  piece  of  wood, 
metal,  etc.,  tapering  to  a  thin 
edge,  used  in  splitting  wood, 
rocks,  etc.,  in  raising  heavy  Wedge,  1.  Splitting  force  = 
bodies,  and  the  like.  See  aB  x  force  of  blow,  or 
SIMPLE  MACHINE.  BC 

2.  Anything  in  the  form  of  a  csci  BAC  x  force  of  blow 
wedge ;  as,  a  body  of  troops  2 

drawn  up  in  a  wedge.  “  Wedges  of  gold.”  Shak. 

3.  Geoin.  A  solid  of  five  faces,  having  a  rectangular  base, 
two  rectangular  or  trapezoidal  faces  meeting  in  an  edge, 
and  two  triangular  ends. 

4.  The  wedge-shaped  stroke  in  cuneiform  characters, 
wedge  of  emersion  or  immersion,  Nav.  Arch.,  the  wedge- 
shaped  volume  of  a  vessel  that  emerges  from  the  water  or 
is  immerged  when  the  vessel  is  inclined  or  heeled. 

wedge,  v .  t. ;  wedged  (wSjd)  ;  wedg'ing  (wgj'iug).  1.  To 
cleave  or  separate  with  a  wedge  or  wedges,  or  as  with  a 
wredge  ;  to  rive.  “  My  heart,  as  wedged  with  a  sigh,  would 
rive  in  twain.”  Shak. 

2.  To  force  or  drive  as  a  wedge  is  driven  ;  to  crowd. 

Among  the  crowd  in  the  abbey  where  a  finger 
Could  not  be  wedged  in  more.  Shak. 

Wedged  in  the  rocky  shoals,  and  sticking  fast.  Dryden. 

3.  To  fasten  with  a  wedge,  or  with  wedges  ;  as,  to  wedge 
a  scythe  on  the  snath  ;  to  wedge  a  rail  in  place. 

4.  Pottery.  To  cut,  as  clay,  into  wedgelike  masses,  and 
work  by  dashing  together,  as  to  expel  air  bubbles. 

5.  Logging.  To  overthrow  (a  tree)  by  driving  wedges  into 
the  kerf. 

6.  To  form  in  wedge  shape. 

wedge,  v.  i.  To  push  or  be  forced  as  or  as  if  a  wedge  ;  — 
with  in  or  into. 

wedge'bill'  (wgj'btl'),  n.  1.  An  Australian  crested  bird 
(Sphenostoma  cristatum )  having  a  wedge-shaped  bill.  It 
is  allied  to  the  coachwhip  bird. 

2.  Any  South  American  humming  bird  of  the  genus  Schis- 
les,  as  S.  albigularis ,  having  a  very  thick,  tapered  bill, 
wedge  bone-  Zool.  One  of  the  small  unpaired  bones 
which  often  occur  on  the  ventral  side  of  the  spinal  column 
between  the  centra  of  the  cervical  vertebra}  of  lizards, 
wedge  gauge  or  gage-  A  wedge  with  a  graduated  edge, 
to  measure  the  width  of  a  space  into  which  it  is  thrust, 
wedge  gear  Mach.  A  friction  gear  wheel  with  wedge- 
shaped  circumferential  grooves,  —  wedge  gearing, 
wedge  Photometer.  Astron.  All  instrument  used  in  com¬ 
paring  the  brightness  of  stars,  consisting  essentially  of  a 
wedge  of  stained  glass  of  neutral  tint  arranged  to  be  passed 
gradually  over  the  field  of  view  of  the  telescope.  The  re¬ 
spective  thicknesses  of  the  wedge  just  sufficient  to  extin¬ 
guish  the  light  from  the  stars  under  observation  afford  a 
measure  of  their  relative  intensities, 
wedge  Shell.  Any  of  numerous  small  marine  bivalves 
belonging  to  Donax  and  allied  genera  in 
which  the  shell  is  wedge-shaped, 
wedge'— tailed',  a.  Having  a  tail  which 
lias  the  middle  pair  of  feathers  longest, 
the  rest  successively  and  decidedly  short¬ 
er,  all  more  or  less  attenuate;  —  said  of  "Wedge  Shell  (Do- 
certain  birds.  See  wood  hoopoe,  Illust.  woa-  vamabilis) 
wedge-tailed  dove  or  pigeon,  any  of  various  Slde  A  iew‘ 
Asiatic  pigeons  of  the  genus  Sphenocercus.—  w.  eagle,  an 
Australian  eagle  ( Uroaelus  audax).  —  w.  gull,  Ross's  gull. 
—  w.  shearwater,  a  Pacific  shearwater  ( PvJJinus  cuneatus). 
wedg'ing  (wej'Tng),  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  of  wedge.  Hence: 
n.  Pottery.  The  act  or  process  of  ridding  the  paste  of 
air  bubbles,  by  throwing  part  of  the  mass  forcibly  upon 
another  and  then  striking  the  whole  gently  to  bring  the 
parts  closer  together ;  —  called  also  beating. 
wedging  crib  or  curb.  Mining.  A  curb  of  close-fitting 
plaiiks  behind  which  wedges,  moss,  etc.,  are  driven  in  to 
make  a  water-tight  packing  between  the  tubbing  in  a  shaft 
and  the  rock  walls. 

Wedg'wood'  ware  (wgj'wdod').  Ceram,  a  The  fine  hard 
porcelainlike  ware  first  produced  by  Josiah  Wedgwood 
(1730-05)  of  England.  It  consists  characteristically  of  a 
tinted  clay  ground  with  small  cameo  reliefs  in  white 
paste,  applied  before  firing.  The  reliefs  are  typically  of 
classical  design  and  of  delicately  minute  detail,  b  Hence, 
ware  made  in  imitation  of  true  Wedgwood, 
wedg'y  (w6j'T),  a.  Like  a  wedge  ;  shaped  like,  or  capable 
of  being  used  as,  a  wedge. 

wed'lock  (wSd'15k),  n.  [ME.  wedlok,  wedlac ,  AS.  wed- 
lac  a  pledge,  betrothal ;  wedd  a  pledge  -f-  lac  a  gift,  an 
offering,  and  prob.  also  play,  sport ;  cf.  AS.  lacan  to  play, 
Icel.  leikr  play,  sport,  -leikr,  4eiki,  forming  abstract  nouns, 
Goth,  laiks  dance.  See  wed,  n. ;  cf.  lake,  v.  t\]  1.  The 

ceremony,  or  the  state,  of  marriage;  matrimony.  Chaucer. 
2  A  wife;  a  married  woman.  Obs.  B.  Jonson. 

Syn.  —  See  marriage. 

Wednes'day  (wgnz'da  ;  in  British  usage ,  esp.  in  the  north , 
also  wgdrnz-da),  n.  [ME.  wednesdai ,  wodnesdei ,  AS. 
Wodnes  dseg,  i.  e.,  Woden’s  day  (a  translation  of  L.  dies 
Mercurii) ;  fr.  Woden  the  highest  god  of  the  Teutonic 


peoples,  but  identified  with  the  Roman  god  Mercury ;  akin 
to  OS.  Wodan,  OHG.  Wuotan ,  Icel.  OtSinn ,  D.  woensdag 
Wednesday,  Icel.  oSinsdagr,  Dan.  Sw.  onsdag.~\  'ILe 
fourth  day  of  the  week  ;  the  next  day  after  Tuesday, 
wee  (we),  a.  [ME.  we  a  bit,  in  a  little  ice,  prob.  orig.  mean¬ 
ing,  a  little  way,  we  for  wei  being  finally  taken  as  synony¬ 
mous  with  little.  See  way.]  Very  small ;  little.  Colloq. 

A  little  wee  face,  with  a  little  yellow  beard.  Shak. 
wee  (we),  n.  A  little  ;  a  bit,  as  of  space,  time,  or  distance  ; 
as,  bide  a  wee  !  Obs.  or  Scot,  ifr  Dial.  Eng. 
weed  (wed),  n.  [ME.  wede,  AS.  wSede,  wsed  ;  akin  to  OS. 
wadi,giwadi, OFries.  wede, wed, OD. wade,  OHG.  wal,  Icel. 
vd<5  ;  cf.  Skr.  va  to  weave.]  1.  A  garment ;  esp.,  an  uppei' 
or  outer  garment.  “  Lowly  shepherd’s  weeds.”  Spenser. 

2.  A  costume;  garb;  dress;  Obs.,  armor; — formerly 
collective,  but  now  commonly  in  pi.  and  used  esp.  of  a 
widow’s  mourning  garments  ;  as,  a  widow’s  weeds. 

In  a  mourning  weed ,  with  ashes  upon  her  head.  Milton. 

3.  Hence,  a  band  of  crape  or  heavy  black  cloth  worn  on 
a  man’s  hat  as  a  sign  of  mourning.  Colloq.  or  Dial. 

weed,  n.  [ME.  weed,  weod,  AS.  weod,  akin  to  OS.  wiod, 
D.  wieden  to  weed,  OS.  wioddn.']  1.  Wild  growth  in  the 
nature  of  rank  grass,  undergrowth,  or  the  like.  Archaic. 

One  rushing  forth  out  of  the  thickest  weed.  Spenser. 

A  wild  and  wanton  pard  .  .  . 

Crouched  fawning  in  the  weed.  Tennyson. 

2.  Any  plant  grow  ing  in  cultivated  ground  to  the  injury  of 
the  crop  or  desired  vegetation,  or  to  the  disfigurement 
of  the  place  ;  an  unsightly,  useless,  or  injurious  plant. 

A  weed  is  a  plant  that  is  not  wanted.  There  are,  therefore,  no 
species  of  weeds,  for  a  plant  that  is  a  weed  in  one  place  may  not 
be  in  another.  L-  H.  Baxley. 

3.  Something,  esp.  an  animal,  as  a  horse,  of  little  value; 
specif.,  Stock  Breeding ,  an  animal  unfit  to  breed  from. 

4.  Colloq.  a  Tobacco  ;  esp.,  tobacco  prepared  for  use  ;  — 

usually  with  the ;  as,  to  forswear  the  weed,  b  A  cigar. 
44  Come  up  and  have  a  weed.”  T.  Hughes. 

weed,  v.  t.  ;  weed'ed  ;  weed'ing.  [AS.  weodian.  See  2d 
weed.]  1.  To  free  from  noxious  plants;  to  clear  of 
weeds  ;  as,  to  weed  corn  or  onions  ;  to  weed  a  garden. 

2.  To  free  from  anything  that  is  hurtful  or  offensive  ;  also, 
Colloq.,  to  dispose  of  the  less  desirable  portions  of;  as,  to 
weed  a  stock  of  goods  or  a  stable  of  horses. 

lie  weeded  the  kingdom  of  such  as  were  devoted  to  Elaiona. 

Howell. 

3.  To  remove  as  being  a  weed  or  weeds;  hence,  to  take 

away  as  harmful  or  superfluous ;  as,  to  weed  plantains 
from  a  lawn  ;  to  weed  duplicate  books  from  a  library  ;  — 
often  with  out  or  up.  “  Weed  up  thyme.”  Shak. 

Revenge  is  a  kind  of  wild  justice,  which  the  more  mun’s  nature 
runs  to,  the  more  ought  law  to  weed  it  out.  _  Bacon. 

4.  Stock  Breed  mg.  To  reject  as  unfit  for  breeding  purposes, 
weed,  v.  i.  To  remove  weeds  or  something  harmful, 
weed,  weid  (wed),  n.  [Orig.  unknown.]  1.  A  sudden 

illness  or  relapse,  often  attended  with  fever,  which  attacks 
women  in  childbed.  Scot. 

2-  Vet.  Lymphangitis  in  the  horse,  accompanied  by  fever, 
and  marked  by  sw  elling  of  the  legs  ;  —  called  also?m7A:  leg. 
weed'er  (wed'er),  n.  One  that  weeds  ;  any  of  various  de¬ 
vices  for  freeing  gardens,  etc.,  from  weeds, 
weed'y  (-T),  a.  ;  weed'i-er  (-T-er) ;  w eed'i-est.  1.  Pert, 
to,  or  consisting  of,  weeds.  4k  Weedy  trophies.”  Shak. 
2  Abounding  with  w  eeds  ;  as,  a  it  eedy  garden.  Bryant. 
3.  Like  a  weed;  scraggy;  ill-shaped;  ungainly;  —  said 
esp.  of  colts  or  horses,  and  also  of  persons.  Colloq. 
weed'y,  a.  Dressed  in  weeds,  or  mourning.  Colloq. 

She  was  as  weedy  as  in  the  early  davs  of  her  mourning.  Dickens. 
week  (wek),  n.  [ME.  weke,  wike,  AS.  u  eocu,  wiev,  n  ucu  ; 
akin  to  OS.  wika,  OFries.  wike,  D.  week,  G.  woehe,  OHG. 
wohha,  wehha,  Icel.  vika,  Sw.  vecka,  Dan.  uge,  Goth,  uihb, 
prob.  orig.  meaning,  a  succession  or  change,  and  akin  to  G. 
wechsel  change,  L.  vicis  turn,  alternation,  and  perh.  to  E. 
weak.  Cf.  vicissitude,  weak.]  1.  A  period  of  seven  days, 
usually  reckoned  from  one  Sabbath  or  Sunday  to  the  next. 
The  week  did  not  enter  into  the  calendar  of  the  Greeks, 
and  w'as  not  introduced  at  Rome  till  after  the  reign  of  The¬ 
odosius,  but  it  has  been  used  from  time  immemorial  in 
most  Eastern  countries.  (Encyc.  Brit.) 

2.  Hence :  &  Sometimes,  as  in  calculating  wages,  th*  six 
days  on  which  work  is  usually  done  ;  the  week  without 
Sunday,  b  Any  of  the  four  periods  into  which,  in  railroad 
accounting,  a  month  is  usually  divided  in  reporting  gross 
earnings.  The  first  three  are  of  seven  days  each  and  the 
fourth  week  includes  the  remaining  days  of  the  month, 
week  about,  every  other  week.  —  w.  of  Sundays,  seven  Sun¬ 
days  ;  a  week  that  seems  as  if  each  day  w  ere  seven  ;  hence, 
a  tediously  long  while.  Colloq. 

week  day.  Any  day  of  the  week  except  Sunday ;  a  work¬ 
ing  day. 

week'-end',  n.  The  end  of  the  week;  specif.,  though 
loosely,  the  period  observed  commonly  as  a  holiday,  from 
Saturday  noon  or  Friday  night  to  Monday;  as,  to  visit  a 
friend  for  a  week-end;  also, a  house  party  during  a  wrcek-end. 
week'ly  (wek'lt),  a.  1.  Of  or  pert,  to  a  week  or  week  days. 
2.  Coming,  happening,  or  done  once  a  w'eek ;  hebdoma- 
dary  ;  as,  a  weekly  payment ;  a  weekly  gazette, 
weekly,  adv.  Once  a  week  ;  by  hebdomadal  periods, 
weekly,  n.  ;pl.  -lies(-ITz).  A  publication  issued  weekly, 
weel  (wel),  weel'y  (-T),  n.  1.  A  wickerwork  or  slotted 
trap  for  fish.  Dial.  Eng. 


we'ber-me  ter  (va'bSr-;  we'- 
bPr-),  n.  I  weber  -f  -meter.]  An 
ammeter,  or  amperemeter.  Obs. 
web'eye/  (wgb'I7),  n.  Med.  = 

l'TKRV  OllIM. 

web'le88.  a.  Having  no  web. 
web  machine.  =  web  tress. 
web  saw.  =  frame  saw. 
web'ster  (wgh'stfr),  n.  [AS. 
webhestre.  See  web,  weave  ; 
-sTER.l  A  weaver;  originally, 
a  female  weaver.  Obs.  or  Scot. 
web'8ter-ase/  (w  C  b's  t  Sr-a  z'), 
n.  See  PETROGRAPHY, 
web'ster-ite  (-It),  n.  [After 
Thomas  Webster  (1773-1884),  the 
geologist.]  Min.  Aluminite. 
web'-toecF  (-tSd'),  a.  Web¬ 
footed. 

web  wheel.  A  wheel  havine  a 
web  instead  of  arms  connecting 
hub  and  rim. 

web'-winged^-wYngd'bo.  Hav¬ 
ing  wings  formed  hy  m  e  m- 
h-  anes  extended  between  digits, 
u-  hats. 

wecche.  +  watch. 
wecche.  v.  t.  [AS.  xoeccan.  Cf. 


wake,  v.  *.]  Rouse  ;  excite.  06s. 
weeh.  +  witch. 

weeht.  WEIGHT,  WIGHT, 
wecht  (Scot.  wCKt).  Y'ar.  of 
weight,  a  hoop, 
week.  +  weak.  [of  wopld.I 
wed  (w5il)  Obs.  or  dial.  Eng.  | 
wed.  weed;  wood,  mad. 
Wed.  Abbr.  Wednesday. 
wed'bed7,  n  Marriage  bed.  Obs. 
wed 'bed 'rip/  (wed'bCd'repO, 
n.  Early  Eng.  Law.  A  cove¬ 
nant  by  which  a  tenant  was 
bound  to  do  bedrip  for  his  lord, 
wed 'break  ,  n.  An  adulterer. 
Obs.  [er.  06s.  I 

wed'broth/er,r.  A  sworn  broth- 1 
|  Wed'dah.  Var.  of  Veddah. 

I  wedde.  wed,  a  pledge,  [mad.  I 
wedde.  )<ret.  of  wede,  to  grow) 
wed' -deed7,  n.  Mortgage.  Obs. 
wedde-fere,  w.  [See  wed, a.  tf  r.  ; 
1  fere  a  matc.J  Husband.  06s. 
wed'der  (w5d'5r).  Ohs.  or  Scot. 
&  dial.  Eng.  var.  of  weather, 
wether. 

I  wed'ding-er  (wgd'Tn-gr).  n. 
1  One  present  at  a  wedding,  esp. 


a  guest.  Scot.  If  Dial. 
wedding  favor  or  favour.  A 
marriage  iavor.  [flight.! 
wedding  flight.  =  m  a  r  r  i  ao  e  | 
weddir.  +  weath hr,  wether. 
weddow.  +  widow. 
wede.  +  weed.  [06s.  I 

wede.  v.  i.  To  fade;  v  a  n  i  s  h.  | 
wede.  v.  x.  [AS.  wedan ,  f r.rcod 
mad.  See  wood  mad.]  To  go 
mail  ;  to  rage.  Obs. 
wede.  n.  Madness.  Obs. 
weder.  f  weather,  wethf.r. 
wedercoc.  +  weathercock. 
Wederdoper,  ».  [D.  weder- 

doo/ter.]  An  Anabaptist.  06s. 
wederling.  n  A  kind  of  apple. 
Obs.  Scot. 
wedew.  f  widow. 
wedewer.  d*  widower. 
wedfie,  n.  [Cf.  wed,  n. ;  fee 
a  payment.]  A  wager;  a  stake; 
also*  a  reward.  Obs. 
wedge,  n.  The  person  whose 
name  stands  lowest  on  the  list 
of  the  classical  tripos; — so 
called  after  a  person  (YV edge- 
wood)  who  occupied  this  posi¬ 


tion  on  the  first  list  of  1828. 
Cant ,  ('ambridge  Univ.,  Eng. 
wedge'a-ble,  a.  See  -able. 
wedge  characters.  Cuneiform 
characters. 

wedge  coupling.  A  shaft  coup¬ 
ling  that  grips  with  a  wedgelike 
action. 

wedged  (w5jd),  a.  Zool.  Wedge- 
shaped  ;  cuneiform  or  cuncate. 
wedge '-formed7  (-f  5  r  m  d7),  a. 
Wedge-shaped  ;  cuneiform, 
wedge  micrometer.  A  delicate 
wedge  gauge. 

wedge'-ehaped7,  a.  Having  the 
shape  of  a  wedge;  cuueate  ; 
cuneiform.  See  cuneiform. 
wedge' wi8e7(-wi7/),  adv.  In  the 
manner  of  a  wedge,  [writing.] 
wedge  writing.  Cuneifor  hi  I 
Wedg 'wood’s  Beale  (w2j'- 
wdbdz).  A  scale  of  tempera¬ 
tures  devised  hy  Josiah  Y\  edg- 
wood,  for  measuring  the  heat 
of  kilns.  The  zero  is  oS0°  C. 
wed'hood.  n.  Wedlock.  Obs. 
weding.  wedding. 
wedir.  +  WEATHER. 


wedirwyn.  +  wither  wine. 
wedlaik,  n.  =  wedlock.  Obs. 
wedlak.  +  wedlock. 
wed'lock,  v.  t.  To  marry  ;  to 

wed.  Obs.  or  R.  [able.  D6.«.| 
wed'lock-a-ble,  a  Marriage- 1 
Wednesdai.  Wednesday. 
wedo.  +  widow. 
wedonynpha, //.  =  weed,  a  dis¬ 
ease.  Obs.  Scot. 

wedow.  +  widow. 
wedre.  +  weather. 
wedring  ^  weathering. 
wed 'set7  (wSd's^t7).  Obs.  or 

Scot.  var.  of  wadset. 
wedur.  +  weather. 
wedye.  4*  withy. 
wedyr.  +  whether. 

wee.  +  why;  wie.  man. 

wee  (dial,  we)  Obs.  or  dial. 
Eng.  var.  of  woe. 
weech  elm.  +  wych  elm. 
weeder  clips.  Shears  used  in 
weeding. 

weed'er  y(wed'Pr-Y).n.  Weeds  ; 
also,  a  place  full  of  weeds.  Rare. 
weed 'ful,  a.  See  -fcl.  Obs. 
weed 'hook7  (-hdbk7),  An  at¬ 


tachment  to  a  plow  for  bending 
weeds  so  that  the  furrow  slice 
will  cover  them.  [-ness. I 

weed'i-ness  (wed'Y-nfs),  u.  See| 
weed'ing,  />.  pr.  3f  r6.  w.  of 
weed. —  weeding  chisel,  a  tool 
with  a  divided  chisel-like  end, 
for  cutting  roots  of  weeds  under¬ 
ground.  —  w.  rim  (dial,  rim  to 
remove.  Cf.  ream  to  widen],  a 
kind  of  implement  for  tearing 
up  weeds.  Local ,  Eng. 
weed'less,  o.  See  -less. 
weeft.  "  f.ft. 
weeg.  ^  wedge.  £06*.] 

weenee,  n.  Vv.  Neigh; whinny. | 
week  (wek).  Var.  of  wick,  a 
corner.  Obs.  or  Scot.  Sf  Dial. 
Eng. 

weeke.  +  weak. 
week'meal',  adv.[yreek  +  -mfa/.] 
By  weeks.  Obs. 
week  s  day.  The  corresponding 
day  of  the  preceding  or  follow¬ 
ing  week.  Noxn  Rare. 
week 'warn  (wek'w&m).  Rare 
var.  of  wigwam. 
week  work.  Early  Eng.  Feudal 


ale,  senate,  c&re,  ftm,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofa;  eve,  £vent,  find,  recent,  maker;  ice,  ill;  old,  6bey,  orb,  ddd,  sSft,  connect 

I  Foreign  Word.  t  Obsolete  Variant  of.  +  combined  with.  =  equals. 


use,  unite,  urn,  up,  circi/s,  menu  ; 


WEKL 


2317 


WEIGHT 


2  Her.  A  conventionalized  representation  of  such  a  trap, 
ween  (wen),  v.  i.  &  t.  [ME.  weneri,  AS. 

wenan ,  fr.  uen  hope,  expectation,  opin-  ' 
ion  ;  akin  to  D.  waun ,  OFries.  wen,  OS. 

&  OHG.  wan ,  G.  wahn  delusion,  Icel.  ran 
hope,  expectation,  Goth,  wens ,  and  D. 
wanen  to  fancy,  G.  wahnen ,  Icel.  r ana  to 
hope,  Goth,  wenjan ,  and  peril,  to  E.  inn- 
some,  wish.]  To  suppose;  think;  be¬ 
lieve  ;  imagine ;  also,  formerly,  to  ex¬ 
pect.  Archaic.  Weel,  2 

1  have  lost  more  than  thou  wenest.  Chaucer. 

Though  never  a  dream  the  roses  seut  .  . 

I  ween  they  smelt  as  sweet  Mrs.  Browning 

weep  (wep),  n.  The  lapwing  ;  — so  called  from  its  cry. 
weep,  V.  i. ;  pret.  &  p.  p.  wept  (wgpt)  ;  p  pr  &  vb.  n. 
weep'ing.  [ME.  wepen ,  AS.  wepan  (pret.  ueop),  akin  to 
wop  lamentation,  OFries.  icepa  to  lament,  OS.  wop  lamen¬ 
tation,  OHG.  u'uoj ,  Icel.  bp  a  shouting,  crying,  OS.  wopian 
to  lament,  OHG.  wuoffan ,  wuoffen,  Icel.  cep  a,  Goth,  wbp- 
jan.]  1.  Formerly,  to  express  sorrow,  grief,  or  anguish, 
by  outcry  ;  to  lament ;  in  modern  use,  to  show  grief  or 
other  passions  by  shedding  tears  ;  to  shed  tears  ;  to  cry. 
And  they  all  went  sore,  and  fell  on  Paul's  neck.  Acts  xx.  37. 

And  they  wept  together  in  silence.  Longfellow 

2.  To  complain  with  lamenting.  R.  “  They  weep  unto 
me,  saying,  Give  us  flesh,  that  we  may  eat.”  Num.  xi.  13. 

3  To  flow  in  drops  ;  to  run  in  drops.  Poetic. 

The  blood  weeps  from  my  heart.  Shak 

4.  To  drop  water,  or  the  like  ;  to  drip  ;  as,  iceeping  skies  ; 
also,  formerly,  to  exude  moisture  ;  to  be  soaked,  as  clay. 

5  Plant  Physiol  To  exude  water  under  pressure  ;  to 
bleed,  as  the  stem  of  a  plant. 

6.  To  discharge  matter ;  to  run  ;— of  sores.  Colloq.  or  Dial. 
Syn.  —  See  cry. 

to  weep  Irish,  to  wail  as  a  professional  Irish  mourner,  or 
keener,  does. 

weop,  v.  t.  1.  To  weep  for;  to  lament;  bewail ;  bemoan. 
“  I  weep  bitterly  the  dead.”  A.  S.  Hardy. 

2.  To  shed,  or  pour  forth,  as  tears  ;  to  shed  drop  by  drop, 
as  if  tears  ;  as,  to  weep  tears  of  joy. 

Groves  whose  rich  trees  wejit  odorous  gums  and  balm.  Milton 

3  To  atfect  in  a  specified  way  by,  or  to  spend  in,  weeping; 
as,  to  weep  one's  eyes  dry  ;  to  weep  one’s  life  away. 

to  weep  millstones ,  to  be  unmoved  at  what  would  cause  most 
people  to  weep.  Obs. 

weep,  n.  1.  Weeping  or  a  fit  of  weeping.  Obs.  or  Colloq. 
“  There  was  a  scene  —  a  weep  or  tw  o.”  Kipling. 

2.  Exudation  of  moisture,  or  the  like;  a  leaking, 
weep'er  (-er),  n.  1  One  who  weeps;  one  who  sheds  tears; 
esp.,  a  professional  mourner. 

2 .  a  A  white  band  or  border  formerly  worn  as  a  cuff  on  the 
sleeve  in  token  of  mourning,  b  A  long  black  mourning 
hatband,  formerly  worn  by  men.  c  Usually  in  pi.  The 
black  mourning  veil  of  a  widow.  All  Colloq.  &  Now  Vulgar. 

3.  Hence,  a  streamer  of  moss  hanging  from  a  tree. 

4  Zool.  A  capuchin  monkey. 

5.  =  SPARGE  PIPE. 

weep  hole.  A  hole  in  a  retaining  wall  to  drain  off  water, 
weep'ing,  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  of  weep;  specif.  :  p.  a.  1  La¬ 
menting;  shedding  tears.  “  Weeping  eyes.”  I.  Watts. 

2.  Exuding  liquid  in  drops  or  very  slowly;  surcharged 

with  moisture.  “  Weeping  grounds.”  Mortimer. 

3.  Having  slender,  pendent  branches  ;  — said  of  trees  ;  as, 
a  tceejnny  willow.  Many  horticultural  varieties  of  well- 
known  trees  exhibit  this  habit,  as  the  weeping  ash  ( Fraxi - 
nns  excelsior  pendula) ;  weeping  birch  ( Betula  at  ba  pendula) : 
weeping  black  cherry  (Pranas  serotina  pendulifonnis). 
weeping  cross,  a  cross  erected  on  or  by  the  highway,  esp. 
for  the  devotions  of  penitents  ;  hence,  formerly,  to  return, 
or  to  come  home,  by  the  weeping  cross,  to  experience  defeat, 
humiliation,  or  penitence.  —  w.  grass,  an  Australian  grass 
( Microlcena  stipoide.s)  with  a  drooping  panicle.  —  w.  gum,  in 
Tasmania,  the  white  gum.  —  w.  lantana.  a  cultivated  trail¬ 
ing  plant  ( Lantana  seffowiana).  —  w.  monkey,  a  capuchin 
monkey.—  w.  myall.  See  myall,  2  a.—  w.  oak.  a  The  valley 
oak.  b  A  variety  of  the  European  white  oak  with  pendu¬ 
lous  branches.  —  w  palm,  the  Washington  palm.  See  Neo- 
washingtonia.  —  W.  Philosopher,  Heraclitus  of  Ephesus  (500 
b.  c.)  ;  —  so  called  because  of  his  gloomy  views  of  life.  Cf. 
Laughing  Philosopher.  —  w.  pipe,  a  pipe  from  which  water 
falls  in  drips,  as  to  supply  a  water  seal  in  a  trap.  —  w.  Polly 
grass.  See  grass,  Table  II.  —  w.  rock,  a  porous  rock  from 
which  water  percolates  or  oozes.  —  w.  sinew,  a  ganglion. 
See  ganglion,  n.,  2.  Colloq.  —  w.  spring,  a  spring  that 
discharges  water  slowly.  —  w.  spruce,  a  tall  spruce  of  Cali¬ 
fornia  and  Oregon  (Picea  brewer iana),  with  slender  pen¬ 
dulous  branches.  Its  wood  is  soft,  but  heavy  and  close- 
grained.  —  w.  tree,  a  Any  tree  having  pendulous  branches, 
b  A  tree  from  which  honevdew  or  other  liquid  secretions 
of  insects  drip  in  considerable  quantities,  esp.  one  infested 
by  the  larvae  of  any  species  of  the  genus  PJyclus ,  allied  to 
the  cuckoo  spits,  which  in  tropical  countries  secrete  large 
quantities  of  a  watery  fluid.  —  w.  willow,  an  Asiatic  willow 
(Salix  babylonica)  familiar  in  cultivation,  from  which  it 
often  escapes.  Its  branches  droop  perpendicularly . 


weet  (wet),  n.  [Imitative.]  a  The  call  of  any  of  several 
birds,  as  of  the  wryneck  or  of  the  European  sandpiper, 
b  The  bird  itself. 

weet'-weet' (wei'wet7),  n.  [Native  name  in  Victoria.]  A 
throwing  toy,  or  implement,  of  the  Australian  aborigines, 
consisting  of  a  cigar-shaped  stick  fastened  at  one  end  to  a 
flexible  twig.  It  weighs  in  all  about  two  ounces,  and  is 
about  two  feet  long. 

wee'ver  (we'ver),  n.  [Prob.  fr.  OF.  wivre ,  F.  vive.  See 
wivern.]  Any  of  several  edible  marine  fishes  of  the  genus 
Trachinus ,  or  family  Trachiuidae.  They  have  a  broad  spi- 
iiose  head,  with  the  eyes  looking  upward.  The  long  dorsal 
fin  is  supported  by  many  strong  sharp  spines  which  cause 
paiuful  wounds.  The  British  species  are :  the  great,  or 


Great  Weever  (  Trachinus  draco). 

Greater,  weever  (  Trachinus  draco),  which  becomes  a  foot 
ong  ;  and  the  lesser  weever  ( T.  vipera),  about  half  as  large, 
wee'vil  (we'v’l),  n.  [ME.  wivel,  wevil,  AS.  wifel,  wibil ; 
akin  to  OD.  were},  OHG.  wibil ,  G.  wiebel ,  wibel,  and  prob. 
to  Lith.  vabalas  beetle,  and  E.  iceave.  See  weave.]  a  Any 
of  numerous  snout  beetles  of  the  division  Rliyuchophora, 
in  which  the  head  is  elongated,  and  usu¬ 
ally  curved  downward,  to  form  a  kind 
of  snout  bearing  the  jaws  at  the  tip. 


Weevils  a  Amjieloglypter  sesostris,  x  7;  b  Otiorhynchus  snlca- 
tus .  x  2;  c  Balaninus  rectus  d  Eupsalis  minuta,  X  lj. 
and  d  infest  the  oak. 

The  antennfe  are  usually  geniculate  and  the  covering  of 
the  body  is  rough  and  hard.  Although  most  species  are  of 
small  size,  many  are  very  injurious.  The  larvse  of  some  live 
in  nuts,  fruit,  and  grain  by  eating  out  the  interior,  as  the 
plum  weevil,  or  curculio,  the  nut  weevils,  and  the  grain 
weevil.  The  larv®  of  others  bore  under  the  bark  and  into 
the  pith  of  trees  and  other  plants,  as  the  pine  weevils,  palm 
weevils,  and  strawberry  crown  borer.  See  also  flour  bee¬ 
tle,  pea  weevil,  rice  weevil,  seed  weevil,  etc.  b  Any  of 
several  other  insects  which  damage  stored  grain,  as  the 
grain  moth,  wheat  midge,  and  drug-store  beetle, 
wee'viled,  wee'villed(we'v’ld),  a.  Infested  by  weevils, 
wee'vil-y,  wee'vil  ly  (we'v’l-T),  a.  Weeviled. 
weft  (wgft),  n.  [AS.  weft ,  wefta,  fr.  wefan  to  weave.  See 
weave.]  1.  In  weaving,  the  threads  that  cross  the  warp  ; 
the  thread  carried  by  the  shuttle  ;  woof  ;  shoot ;  filling. 

2.  A  web  ;  a  thing  woven.  Y / 

Wei  er-stras'si-an  (vI'er-strSs'T-nn ;  vl'er-  7 
shtras'T-an),  a.  Pertaining  to  the  German 
mathematician  Karl  Theodor  Weierstrass 
(1815-97)  or  his  work. 

Weierstrassian  coordinates  (in  the  plane), Math., 
coordinates  proposed  bv  Weierstrass  for  the  Wcierstras- 
study  of  the  non-Euclidean  plane,  passing  eian  Coordi- 
over  into  Cartesians  for  k  =  oo.  In  the  figure,  nates 
OX  and  OF  are  lines  at  right  angles,  a  and  b  perpendicu¬ 
lars  from  P  on  OX  and  OV,  OP  is  r  ;  then  the  Weierstras¬ 
sian  coordinates  are  p  =  cos  x  =  k  sin  ^,y  =  k  sin  con¬ 
nected  by  the  relation  k2p 2  -4-  x2  4-  y2  =  k2,  where  k  is  the 
space  constant.  These  coordinates  are  extended  to  n-di- 
mensional  space.  —  W.  curve,  Weierstrass’s  curve.  —  W. 
function,  Math.,  a  continuous  but  not  differentiable  func¬ 
tion,  as  that  depicted  by  Weierstrass’s  curve  ;  any  of 
several  functions  devised  oy  Weierstrass. 
Wei'er-strass’s  curve  (vi'er-shtras-Tz).  Math.  A  certain 
curve  devised  by  K.  Weierstrass.  It  is  used  to  prove  and 
illustrate  Riemnnn’s  proposition  that  a  function  may  be  every¬ 
where  continuous  and  nowhere  differentiable  in  a  given  interval 
n  =  x 

It  is  defined  by  the  equation  y  =  2  5ncos(a«  xrr),  where  a  is 

n  =  0 

an  odd  integer,  h  a  positive  <  1,  and  ab  >  1+'^.  It  is  infinitely 

zigzag,  like  a  sinusoidal  saw  with  infinitely  fine  teeth,  and  the  arc 
is  not  finite  between  any  two  points  no  matter  how  near  together 
Wei-ge'la  (wl-ge'ld ;  wi'g?l-d),  n.  [NL.,  after  C.  E.  Wei¬ 
gel  (1748-1831),  Swedish  physician.]  a  Bot.  A  genus  of 
caprifoliaceous  shrubs  ;  — now  commonly  merged  in  Dier- 


villa.  b  [/.  c.]  Hort.  Any  Asiatic  species  of  Diervilla , 
esp.  D.  jlorida.  See  bush  honeysuckle,  Diervilla. 
weigh  (wa),  v.  t. ;  weighed  (wad) ;  weighing.  [ME.  weien , 
weyen,  weghen ,  to  weigh,  bear,  set  free,  AS.  uegan  to  bear, 
move,  to  weigh  ;  akin  to  D.  uegen  to  weigh,  G.  wagen , 
wiegen ,  to  weigh,  b ewegen  to  move,  OHG  u  egan ,  Icel.  vega 
to  move,  carry,  lilt,  weigh,  Sw.  vaga  to  weigh,  Dan.  veiet 
Goth,  ga wigan  to  shake,  L.  vehere  to  carry,  Skr.  r ah.  See 
way  ;  cf.  wey.]  1.  To  bear  up  ;  raise  ;  lift.  Obs. or  R., ex  c. 
in  to  weigh  anchor.  “  Weigh  the  vessel  up.”  Cowptr. 

2.  To  examine  by  the  balance  ;  to  ascertain  the  w  eight  of. 
Weighed  in  the  balances,  and  .  .  .  found  wanting.  Dan.  v  27. 

3.  To  examine  or  test  as  if  by  the  balance;  to  ponder  in 
the  mind  ;  to  consider  or  examine  for  the  purpose  of  form¬ 
ing  an  opinion  or  coming  to  a  conclusion  ;  to  balance. 


We  cannot  weigh  our  brother  with  ourself.  Shak. 
Without  sufficiently  weighing  his  expressions  Scott 

4.  To  consider  as  worthy  of  notice;  to  regard  ;  esteem. 

Obs.  or  Archaic.  “  I  weigh  not  you.”  Shak. 

All  that  she  so  dear  did  weigh  Spenser 

5.  To  burden  ;  depress  ;  to  weigh  down.  Rare. 


to  weigh  down,  a  To  overbalance,  b  To  oppress  with 
weight;  to  depress.  “  To  weigh  thy  spirits  down.”  Milton. 
weigh,  v.  i.  1.  To  weigh  anchor. 

2.  To  have  weight ;  to  be  heavy  ;  to  have  a  certain  weight; 

as,  he  n  eighs  200  pounds. 

3.  To  be  considered  as  important;  to  have  weight  in  the 
intellectual  balance  ;  to  carry  weight. 

Your  vows  to  her  and  me  .  .  .  will  even  weigh.  Shak 

4.  To  bear  heavily;  to  press  hard. 

Cleanse  the  stuff  ed  bosom  of  that  perilous  stuff 
Which  weighs  upon  the  heart.  Shak. 

5.  To  judge  ;  estimate  ;  consider. 

Could  not  weigh  of  worthiness  aright.  Spenser. 
to  weigh  down,  to  sink  by  its  own  weight.  —  to  w.  in  or  out, 
to  be  weighed  at  the  end  or  beginning  respectively  of  a 
contest,  as  a  test  of  qualification,  as  a  jockey  in  a  race, 
weigh'age  (wa'aj),  n.  Eng.  Law.  A  duty  or  toll  paid  for 
weighing  merchandise. 

weigh'bridge'  (wa'brij'),  n.  A  platform  scale,  flush  with 
the  roadway,  for  weighing  vehicles,  cattle,  etc. 
weigh'er  (wa'er),  n.  One  that  wreighs;  specif.,  an  officer 
whose  duty  it  is  to  weigh  commodities  or  test  weights.  — 

weigh'er  ship,  n. 

weigh'-houseS  n-  A  building  at  or  within  which  goods, 
and  the  like,  are  w  eighed. 

weigh'loek'  (w  a'lbk'),  n.  A  lock,  as  on  a  canal,  in  which 
boats  are  weighed  and  their  tonnage  is  settled, 
weigh'mas  ter  (-mas'ter;  cf.  -master),  n.  One  whose 
business  it  is  to  weigh  ore,  hay,  merchandise,  etc. ;  one  li¬ 
censed  as  a  public  w  eigher. 

weight  (wat),  n.  [ME.  ueghl,  wight,  AS.  wild,  gewiht 
akiu  to  D.  geu'igt,  G.  gewicht,  Icel.  vsett,  Sw.  vigt,  Dan 
vsegt.  The  vowel  is  due  to  influence  of  the  v.  See  weigh. 
v.  t.]  1.  The  quality  of  being  heavy  ;  that  property  of 

bodies  by  which  they  tend  toward  the  center  of  the  earth  ; 
the  effect  of  gravitative  force,  esp.  when  expressed  in  cer¬ 
tain  units  or  standards,  as  pounds,  grams,  etc.  Weight 
constitutes  a  measure  of  the  force  of  gravity,  and,  being 
the  resultant  of  all  the  forces  exerted  by  gravity  upon 
the  different  particles  of  the  body,  it  is  proportional  to  the 
mass  of  the  body. 

2.  The  quantity  of  heaviness;  comparative  tendency  to 
the  center  of  the  earth  ;  the  quantity  of  matter  as  esti¬ 
mated  by  the  balance,  or  expressed  numerically  with  ref¬ 
erence  to  some  standard  unit  ;  as,  a  mass  of  stone  having 
the  weight  of  500  pounds. 

3.  Hence,  pressure  ;  burden;  as,  the  weight  of  care  or 

business.  “The  weight  of  this  sad  time.”  Shak. 

4.  Importance  ;  consequence  ;  moment  ;  power  ;  influ¬ 
ence  ;  as,  a  consideration  which  is  of  vast  weight ;  men  of 
weight. 

In  such  a  point  of  weight ,  so  near  mine  honor  Shak. 

5.  A  mode  of  estimating  weight  or  mass;  a  system  of  sim¬ 
ply  related  units  used  for  this  purpose;  as,  avoirdupois 
weight;  troy  weight ;  apothecaries’  weight. 

6.  A  ponderous  mass;  something  heavy;  as,  a  clock 
weight ;  a  paper  weight  ;  a  shuffleboard  weight. 

A  man  leapeth  better  with  weights  in  his  hands  Bacon. 
7-  A  definite  mass  of  iron,  brass,  platinum,  or  other  ma¬ 
terial,  to  be  used  for  ascertaining  the  weight  of  other  bod¬ 
ies  ;  as,  an  ounce  weight. 

8  A  unit  of  weight  or  mass  ;  as,  a  table  of  weights. 

See  Table  of  Weights,  on  p.  2318. 

9  Mining.  A  pennyweight ;  —  chiefly  in  pi.  Australia. 
10.  A/g.  The  degree  which  an  algebraic  expression  would 
have  if  to  each  of  the  symbols  entering  into  it  w  ere  as¬ 
signed  a  degree  fixed  by  any  rule  ;  esp.,  the  degree  which 
a  function  of  the  coefficients  of  a  quantic  would  have  if 
each  of  these  coefficients  were  regarded  as  having  a  degree 
equal  to  the  exponent  of  a  selected  variable  (say  x)  in  the 
term  of  the  quantic  in  which  that  coefficient  appears. 


Law.  The  customary  weekly 
service  of  labor  due  from  a  vil¬ 
lein  or  unfree  tenant  to  his  lord, 
usually  2  or  3  days  during  the 
greater  port  of  the*  year  and  4  or 
.5  in  summer.  "  [weal. I 

weel  Scot.  &  dial  Eng.  var.  of  I 
weel(wel).  Ohs.  or  Scot.  &  dial. 
Em:,  var.  of  well,  adv.  4*  a 

weel.  n.  [AS.  wsel  deep  water.] 
A  whirlpool  ;  an  eddy.  Obs. 
or  Scot.  Sf  Dial.  Png. 
weeldlesBe.  +  wief.dless. 
weele.  +  weal,  we  ’ll. 

weel 'fared'.  Dial.  var.  of  well- 
f  V11ED,  a 

weel'-gaun'  (wel'gfin').  a.  A 
form  lor  well  going ,  working 
well  or  smoothly.  Scot 
weel'som.  *h  vvealsome 
wee'ly,  n.  =  weel.  fish  trap, 
weel'y  (wel'Y),  a.  Designating 
barren  or  stony  ground.  Obs. 
weem(wem).  Dial  Eng.  var.  of 
wkm,  spot. 

weem.  n.  [Cf.  Gael,  vaindi,  Mir. 
vaim.)  A  cave  ;  specif.,  a  Piets’ 
house.  Obs.  or  Hist.  Scot 

ween.  +  wexe. 

weend.  Weened.  Ref.  Sp 
weende.  ^  wend. 
ween'ing,  />.]>r.&r  vb.n. of  weev. 
H ence  :  n .  Supposition: 
thought  :  expectation.  Obs. or R. 
wee'nong  (  we'nflng).  n  [.lav. 
V'fvnng.]  Jungle  bendy.  Java. 


weent.  went,  course 
wee'ny  ( we'nT),  a.  Tiny  Dial 
or  Childish. 

weep  Obs.  pret.  of  weep 
weep  'a  ble,  a.  Lamentable  Ohs. 
weep'ful,  a  Full  of  weeping  ; 
grieving.  Obs. 

weep'ing-ly.  adv.  of  weeping 
weep'ing-ripe',  a.  Ripe  for 
weeping  ;  ready  to  weep.  Obs 
weep'ly.  a.  Tearful.  Obs. 
weep'y  (wep'Y),  a.  1.  Weeping; 
mournful.  Col  log. 

2.  Ooziug  ;  seepy  ;  moist  ;  as, 
weepy  ground.  Dial.  Eng. 
weer  *1*  war,  weir,  wf.re. 
weer.  Dial. Eng. var.  of  wer.out 
weerd.  Scot  var.  of  weird. 
weere.  ver. 
weerely.  +  wari.y,  a. 
weer'lsh  (wer'Ysh).  Obs.  or  dial. 
Eng.  var.  of  wearish. 
wees  4*  was. 

weese  (wez).  Vnr.  of  wase,  a 
wisp,  etc.  ;  WEEZE.  Obs.  or 
Scot.  Jr  Dial.  Eng. 
wee3e '-aPlan,  weese'-al  len 
(wez'RPen),  n.  The  parasitic 
jaeger.  Orkney  1. 
wee'sel,  n.  weasel 
weesh  (wesh;  wgsh).  Scot.  pret. 
of  WASH. 

weeshe  wish 

weesh'y  (wesh'Y),  a.  Tiny; 

verv  small.  Ir. 

weet.  Dial.  Eng  of  WIGHT,  a. 


weet  (dial.  wet).  Obs.  or  dial. 

Eng  ofjviT,  r.  [Eng  of  wet. | 
weet  ( wet).  Obs  or  Scot  X-  dial  I 
weet '-bird',  n  The  wryneck  ; 
—  from  its  cry.  Local,  Eng. 
weete.  +  wet. 
weet'ing.  d*  witting. 
weet'ing-ly  *f*  wittingly. 
weet'less.  Obs.  or  dial.  Eng 
var.  of  witless 

weet'-weet',  n.  [Imitative.]  a 
The  common  European  sand¬ 
piper.  Local,  Eng  b  The  spotted 
sandpiper  Local,  r.  S. 
wee'wow'  (we'wou'  ;  -w8'),  a. 
[Cf  AS.  woliA  Crooked  ;  irreg¬ 
ular  ;  unsteady . //.  Crooked 
or  unsteady  state  or  motion.-— 
r.  i.  To  sway  ;  twist.  All  Dial 
weezei :  wez).  Var. of  wase,  wish, 
etc.  Obs.  or  Scot  Jr  Dial.  Eng 
weeze.  r.  t.  [Cf.  AS.  meson  to 
steep,  soak,  and  E.  oozf,  juice.] 
To  moisten  ;  soak.  Obs  or  Dial. 
Eng.  I  /  Hal.  t  'ng.  I 

weeze.  v.  i.  To  ooze.  Scot.  3r I 
wee'zel.  -k  weasel. 
wee'zen  (we'z’n).  Scot  &  dial, 
var  of  wizen. 
wef.  weffe.  f  whiff. 
weft(wPft)  Ohs.  or  dial  Eng.  of 
waft;  obs.  pret.  &  p.  p.  of  wave. 
weft.  n.  [Cf.  waif.]  A  waif  Obs. 
weft.  u.  Xaut.  =  waft,  a  knot 
weft'age.  n.  Texture.  Obs. 
weft  fork.  W earing,  a  A 


weighted  lever  formerly  used  as 

a  faller  in  a  loom,  b  A  device 
to  lay  in  a  filling  or  weft  of  stiff¬ 
enin'.:,  ns  whalebone. 

We'ga  (  we'gd),  or  Ve'ga  (ve'- 
grit >,  a  [See  Yeoa.J  See  star 
Wegg.  Silas  (sT'his  w?g').  In 
Dickens's  “Our  Mutual 
Friend,”  a  seller  of  ballads,  gin¬ 
gerbread,  etc.,  **  a  literary  man 
with  a  wooden  leg.”  and  a  pre¬ 
cious  rascal,  employed  bv  the 
ignorant  and  upright  Mr.  Rottin 
to  read  to  him  from  the  "  De- 
eline-and-Fall-Oft'-the-Rooshan- 
Empire.” 

wegge  *f*  wedoe 
wegh.  f  wie,  a  man. 
weghen,  weght  ^  weigh, 
weight.  [weight,  a  hoop. I 
weght  {Scot.  w?Kt)  Var  of | 
we'go-tism  (we'g8-tYz’m),  n 
[  From  in-,  in  imitation  of  ego¬ 
tism.]  Excessive  use  of  the  edi¬ 
torial  we.  Hn  thorous. 
wehe  4*  weehee 
wehr'geld'  ( wnr'geld'),  wehr'- 
gelt'  (-g£lt/).  4*  wergild 
wehr'lase'  (var'laz'),  n.  See 
petrography. 

wehr'lite  (-ITt),  n.  [After  A. 
Wehrle,  Austrian  metallurgist.] 

1.  Atelluride  of  bismuth  occur¬ 
ring  in  foliated  form.  Sp.  gr.,8.4 

2.  Petrog.  A  variety  of  perido- 
tite  consisting  of  olivine-  augite. 


and  usually  some  hornblende. 

wehr'wolf'' ( war'wdblf' ).  Var 

Of  WEREWOLF 

weht  +  what. 
wei.  +  wav,  weigh,  woe. 
weib'ye-ite  (vTb'yC-It),  n  [Aft¬ 
er  Prof.  I\  C.  We ib ye.]  Mm.  A 
fiuocarbonate  of  the  cerium 
metals  allied  to  bastnii8ite. 
weich'sel-wood'  (wik'sM 
wdhd'),  n  [Cf  G  weichselholz .] 
Mahaleb  wood,  used  for  tobac 
co  pipes:  also,  the  tree, 
weid  (wed).  Scot.  var.  of  weed, 
a  disease 

weid  wbde,  rage, 
weie  4*  way,  wey,  weigh. 

weif.  d*  weave 
weife  ^  wife. 

weig.  4*  wi e,  man. 

Wei-ge'li-a  (wT-je'lY-d  ;  -ge'lY- 
«)  Erron  form  of  Weigela. 
Wei'gert’s  meth  od  (vl'g?rts). 
A  method  of  tracing  the  course 
of  medullated  nerve  fibers  by 
hardening  thetissues  in  Muller’s 
fluid  aud  staining  the  sections 
with  Weigert’B  stain,  which 
consists  of:  a  A  saturated  aque¬ 
ous  solution  of  copper  acetate 
b  A  solution  of  hajmatoxylin, 
alcohol,  and  water. 

weigh  (wa),  »  Xaut  A  corrup¬ 
tion  of  way,  used  only  in  the 
erroneous  phrase,  under  weigh 
weigh.  Ohs.,  Scot.,  or  dial.  Eng. 


var.  of  wey,  a  measure,  [-able.  I 

weigh'a-ble  (-d-b’l).  a.  Seel 
weigh'balk'  (-bCkO  Vnr.  of 
w  e  i  o  h  15 A  v k  Scot.  $•  Di u /  Eng 
weigh'bar'  shaft  Mach.  A  rock- 
shaft,  esp  iu  a  radial  gear  Eng 
weigh'bauk'  (wa'bok'),  n.  [See 
balk  beam  ;  cf  weigh  beam.] 
Scot  &r  Dial.  Eng.  a  =  scale- 
beam  b  pi.  Scales  c  The  beam 
of  a  beam  engine.  Obs.  or  R. 
weigh'beam',  n.  A  kind  of  large 
steelyard  [ini:  a  vein  Ohs.  I 
weigh'board',//.  Clay  intersect- 1 
weigh  can  A  can  connected  to 
a  weighing  apparatus  so  that 
any  desired  weight  of  its  liquid 
contents  can  be  drawn  off. 
weighed  (wad),  p.  p.  of  weigh, 
v.t  Specif  ,  tested;  tried;  hence, 
experienced  Now  Rare 
weigh'ing,  n.  Act  of  one  that 
weighs;  also, a  quantity  weighed 
as  one  lot. 

weigh'man  (wa'mdfn),  n. ;  pi 
-men.  One  who  weigns 
weigh'mas'ter’B  beam  = 

weighbeam. 

weigh'ment,  n.  See  -ment 
weigh'Bhaft'.  n.  =  rockshaft. 
weight.  wight,  n.  Jr  a. 
weight  (Scot.  wfKt),  n.  Scot 
Dial  Eng.  1  A  leather-covered 
hoop,  like  a  sieve,  but  without 
holes,  for  winnowing  grain 
2.  A  kind  of  tambourine.  Obs. 


£ood  foot ;  out,  oil ;  chair  ;  go  ;  sing,  iijk  ;  then,  thin ;  nature,  verdure  (250) ;  K  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144) ;  boN  ;  yet ;  zh  =  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Guide. 

Full  explanations  of  Abbreviations,  Signs,  etc.,  Immediately  precede  the  Vocabulary. 


WEIGHT 


2318 


WEIRANGLE 


11.  Archery.  The  power  or  “pull”  required  to  bend  a 
bow  to  the  full,  or  proper,  extent,  measured  in  pounds. 
Syn.  —  Ponderousness,  gravity,  heaviness,  pressure,  bur¬ 
den,  load ;  importance,  power,  iutlueuce,  efficacy,  conse¬ 
quence,  moment,  impressiveness. 

TABLE  OF  WEIGHTS. 

Pounds  or  ounces  are  avoirdupois  unless  otherwise  stated. 


Name. 

Place:  Native  Equiv., 

Values. 

ETC. 

British  :U.S. 

Metric. 

abbas 

Persia  :  for  pearls 

2.2.,  gr. 

0.146  g. 

abbassl 

Persia  :  5  sir 

0.809  lb. 

366.85  g. 

abucco 

Bu  nna 

.42-. 46  lb. 

.19-. 21  kg. 

adarm© 

Spain:  1/10  onza 

1.016  dr. 

1.81  g. 

adpao 

India  :  varying 

0.246  lb.l 

112  g.l 

almena 

East  Indies 

21 A  lb. 
271  lb. 

1.06  kg 

amat 

Java:  20  guntangs 

12.1kg. 

Port.,  Brazil:  =  libra 

1.012  lb. 

459.0  g. 

arroba  * 

Spain,  Mexico,  etc. 

25.36  lb. 

11.51  kg 

arroba 

Portugal,  Brazil 

32.38  lb. 

14.61  kg. 

as 

Ane.  Rome  :  =  libra 

0.722  lb. 

327.45  g. 

hahar 

See  1st  candy,  \  ocab. 

targe 

(it.  Britain  :  =  keel 

21.2  tons. 

20  86  M.T. 

bat 

Siam:  =  tical 

233.3  gr. 

15.12  g. 

batman 

Turkey,  Persia,  etc.  : 

6.49  lb  2 

2.94  kg. 2 

varying  * 

behar 

bekah 

berkovets. 

See  1st  candy,  Vocab. 
Hebrew:  i/2  shekel 

Russia  :  10  poods 

361.13  lb. 

163.81  kg. 

fcerkowitz 

bes 

Anc.  Rome:  2A  a* 

7  oz.  troy 

21.3.3  g. 

bisraerpund 

Denmark,  Norway 
Moneyer’s  wt.:  1/24  perit: 

13  2  lb. 

6.0  kg. 

blank 

*/ 230400  £r- 

0.00028  mg. 

obs. 

bun  cal 

East  Indies:  i/2o  catty 

1.49  oz.  troy-i 

46.5  g.3 

candareen 

China,  etc  :  1/m  mace 

5.833  grA 

0.378  gA 

candy 

East  Indies:  varying.* 

cantar(o) 

Var.  of  kantar. 

carat 

Precious  stones  * 

3Vr,  Kr 

205.5  mg. 

carga 

Spain 

175-350  lb. 

80-160  kg. 

carga 

Mexico 

3001b. 

136.4  kg. 

carga 

Colombia  :  2.50  libras 

275.6  lb. 

125  kg. 

castellano 

Spain  .etc.  :i/r,o  gold  marco 

71  gr. 

4.60  g. 

catty 

E.Ind., China, etc.:  16  taels 

l*/s  lb.» 

604.8  gA 

catty 

Siam:  =  chang 

22 /,  lb. 
100  lb. 

1.210  kg. 

cental 

Great  Britain 

45.36  kg. 

centigram 

Metric  system 

0.15432  gr. 

0.01  g. 

centner  * 

Germany,  Denmark,  etc. 

110.23  lb. 

50  kg. 

centner 

Gt.  Britain:  =  cental 

100  lb. 

45.36  kg. 

centner 

Metric 

220.46  lb. 

KM)  kg. 

chang 

Siam 

22 A  lb. 
1.8  lb. 

1  210  kg. 

chapah 

North  Borneo 

816.5  g. 

chee 

Straits  Settlements:  = 

58.33  grA 

3.78  g.* 

M  A  C  E 

cheke 

Turkey:  varying 

498  lb.5 

226  kg. 5 

cheki 

Arabia:  1(M)  miskals 

1.25  lb.  troy 

460.5S  g. 

ch'ien 

China:  =  mace 

58.33  grA 

li  A  lb  A 

3.78  g.4 

chin 

China :  =  CATTY 

604.8  gA 

chlnanta 

Philippines:  10  catties 

13.33  lb  A 

6.048  kgA 

ehittak. 

India:  l/ic  8er 

900  gr.'- 

58.32  g.o 

chittack 

clove 

Wool,  cheese,  etc.:  old 

7-10  lb. 

S.2-4.5  kg. 

deca- 

Metric  system 

0.3527  oz. 

log. 

gram(me) 
decigram,  me: 

Metric  system 

1.5432  gr. 

0.1  g. 

derham 

=  DIR II  EM 

dhan 

Calcutta:  4  panks 

0.45  gr. 

29.2  mg. 

dlobol. 

Anc.  Greece:  2  oboli 

22.4  grA 

1.45  g.7 

diobolon 

dirhem 

Arabia,  Turkey,  etc.* 

48.15  gr.8 

3.120  g.8 

Anc.  Rome:  9  uncia? 

8.66  oz. 

24.5.6  g. 

dola.  aolia 

Russia:  i/iM;  zolotnik 

0.646  gr. 

0.04444  g. 

drachma 

Anc.  Greece  * 

67.3  gr  J 

4.36  g.‘ 

drachma 

Modern  Greece:  for  gold 

15.433  gr. 

,  .1  S. 

drachma 

Germany:  old 

Turkey 

57.5  gr. 

3.73  g. 

drachma, 

49.0  gr. 

3.21  g. 

dram 

1.772  g. 

dram 

Avoirdupois  weight 

27.34  gr. 

dram 

Apothecaries’  weight 

60  gr. 

3.888  g. 

droit 

drop 

Moneyers’  weight:  obs. 
Scotch:  i/irt  ounce:  obs. 

Vi8<l  gr- 

/  29.72  gr.18 
\  37.511  gr. 

0.1.55  nig. 
1.926  g.l 8 
2.436  g. 

esterlin,  es- 

Belgium, Holland, France: 

23.74  gr.  troy 

1.538  g. 

terling,  or 
estelln 

1/20  ounce:  obs. 

0.378  gA 

Chin  a,  etc.  —  candareen 

5.833  gA 

fan  got 
faraslah. 

Eng.  :for  raw  silk, etc. :obs. 

1-3  cwt. 

150-450  kg. 

farazlah 

Vars.  of  farsalah. 

15.2  kg. 

fardo 

Philippines:  tobacco,  etc. 

33.5  lb. 

farsalah, 

farzil 

farsalah 

Arabia:  varying 

29.3  lb.l < 

18.3  kg. *7 

Zanzibar 

c.  35  lb. 

C.  15.9  kg. 

feu 

China:=  candareen 

5.833  grA 

0.3/8  gA 

ferasla 

Abyssinia:  for  ivory 

46  lb. 

18.1  kg. 

firkin 

Gt.  Britain:  for  butter 

56  lb. 

25.40  kg. 

fun 

Japan:  1/jq  momme 
Russia:  32  lot 

5.80  gr. 

0.376  g. 

funt 

0  90283  lb. 

409.526  g. 

gandum 

Persia:  1/4  nakhod 

0.74  gr. 

0.048  g. 

gantang 

E.  Indies:  varying 

13.6  lb.  10 

6.15  kg.H> 

gisla 

Zanzibar:  for  rice 

360  lb. 

H>3  kg. 

grain 

Gt.  Britain  and  U.  S.* 

V7000  lb. 

0.0648  g. 

grain 

l  or  pearls,  etc.:  1/4  carat 

O.BI  gr. 

0.0514  g. 

gram. 

Metric  system  * 

15.432  gr. 

1.00  g. 

gramme 

grano 

Spain 

c.  0.75  gr. 

c.  0.05  g. 

gros 

1  ranee:  i/g  ounce  :  obs. 

59.1)  gr." 

3.82  g.» 

habbah 

Egypt:  1/3  carat 

China:  1/m  catty 

1.0  gr. 

«*  '”s- 

haikwan  tael 

l'/.i  oz. 

37.801  g. 

hao 

China:  1/1:1  li 

.058  grA 

3.78  mgA 

hecto- 

Metric  system 

3.527  oz. 

100  g. 

gramme) 

hub  ua 

Calcutta:  i/n  ratti 

0.225  gr.io 

14.5  mg.  10 
50.80  kg. 

hundred- 

Gt.  Britain:  commonly 

112  lb. 

weieht 

45.36  kg. 

h'dweight 

U.S.:  commonly 

100  lb. 

kantar  * 

Egvpt:  KM)  rotls 

99.0492  lb. 

44.93  kg. 

kantar 

Malta 

174.4  11). 

79.14  kg. 

kantar 

Tunis:  KM) rotls 

Ill  lb. 

50.4  kg. 

kantar 

Turkey:  44  okas 

124.6  lb. 

56.54  kg. 

karat 

Var.  01  carat 

karwar 

Persia:  KM)  Tabriz  mans 

6491b. 

294.4  kg. 

kat 

Anc.  Egypt 

146  gr. 

9.46  g. 

kati,  katty 

Vars.  of  catty. 

keel 

Gt.  Britain:  for  coal 

21.2  tons 

20.. 86  M.T. 

kella  kellah 

Arabia 

c.  4.25  lb. 

C.  1.93  kg. 

kerat 

Turkey:  i/in  dirhem 

3.09  gr. 

0.2(H)  g. 

kharvar 

Persia:  =  KARWAR 

649  lb. 

294.4  kg. 

kileh 

Turkey:  20  okas 

56.6  lb. 

25.6  kg. 

kilogramune 

Metric  system 

2.2046  1b. 

llMMIg. 

kin 

China:  =  catty 

U/:l  ID- 

0.6048  kg. 

kin 

Japan:  160  momme. 

1.325  lb. 

0.601  kg. 

kintal 

Var.  of  QUINTAL. 

kintar 

Morocco:  varying 

168  lb.lt 

76.2  kg.11 

Korea:  =  catty. 

Netherlands 

1  ..543  gr. 

0.1  g. 

koyan 

Straits  Set.:  40  picul 

53331 A  lb. 

2419  kg. 

(common) 

Name. 


koyan 

(Malay) 

kvint 

kwan 

kyat 

last 

li 

liang 

libbra 

libbra 

libra 

libra 

libra 

libra 

libra 

libra 

libra 

libra 

lispound 

livre 

iivre 

livre 

lod 

lod 

lod 

lood 

lot 

lot.  loth 
maasha 
mace 
man 
maneh, 
man  ah 
mangelin 
marc 
marco 

mark 

mark 

mark 

masha 

mast 

mat 

maund 

metric  ton 

miilier 

milligram 

mina 

miskal, 

miscal 

miskal, 

miscal 

mite 

mitka 

mna 

mo 

momme 
myria- 
gram  me) 
nail 

nakhod 

obole,  -lus 

obolus,  -los 

obolus,  -ios 

ocha 

ochava 

oitava 

oka, oke 

oka,  oke 

oka,  oke 

oka. oke 

okieh 

on<,a 

once 

oncia 

onza  * 

onze 

ort 

ort 

ounce 

ounce 

ounce 


outava 
packen 
paiktha 
pank 
para 
pecul 
pennyweight 
perit 
pfund 
pice 
picul 
picul  • 

pikol 
piso 
pollam 
pond 
pond 
pood 
pound 
pound 
pound 
pound 

pud 
pund 
pund 
quarter  * 

quarter 

quartern 
quintal 
quintal 
quintal 
quintal 
quintal 

quintal 
quintal 
quintal 
quintin,  quint 
ratel 
ratti.  rati 
rin 
rotl 

rotal.  rotolo, 
rottolo 


Place:  Native  Equiv., 

ETC. 


Straits  Set.:  40  picul 

Denmark:  =  QUlNTipr 
Japan:  1<MK)  momme 
Burma:  1/ioq  paiktha 
Various:  see  Vocal). 
China:  i/io  candareen 
China:  =  tael,  Vocab. 
Italy :  old.  varying 
Italy:  metric 
Anc  Koine:  12  uncite 
“  “  (est.lrom  coins) 

Portugal,  Brazil 
Spain,  Chile,  Peru,  Uru¬ 
guay 

Argentina 
Central  America 
Colombia 

Cuba,  Porto  Rico,  Vene¬ 
zuela 
Mexico 

Northern  Europe  ♦ 
France:  old 
France:  metric 
Greece 

Denmark:  gold  &  silver 
Norway:  gold  &  silver 
Norway:  ordinary 
Netherlands 
Russia:  'A2  pounds 
Germany:  new 
Var.  of  masua. 

China,  etc.:  >/1()  tael 
See  maund,  Vocab. 

See  mina,  Vocab. 

India,  Ceylon:  obs. 
France:  old,  varying 
Spain,  Mexico,  Bolivia, 
etc.:  1/2  libra 
Prussia 

Sweden,  Norway 
Vienna 

India:  for  gold,  etc. 
English:  obs. 

Burma:  1/4  kyat 
India,  etc.:  varying  * 
Common  Eng.  equiv.  for 
F.  tonne .  or  inillier 
—  METRIC  TON 

Metric  system 
See  Vocab. 

Persia:  24  11a k hods 

Turkey:  H/a  dirhem 

Money ers’  weight 
Morocco:  see  miskal. 
Greece:  see  mina,  Vocab. 
Japan:  1/1 0  rin 
Japan: 10  tun 
Metric  system 

Wool,  cheese,  etc.:  = 
CLOVE 

Persia:  1/24  miskal 
Pharm.,  etc.:  obs. 

Anc.  Greece:  1/0  drachma 
Mod.  Greece:  metric 
Var.  of  oka. 

Spain,  etc.:  i/g  onza 
Portugal,  Brazil 
Turkey,  Bulgaria,  etc. 
Egypt,  Arabia 
Greece 

Ionian  Islands 
Egypt 

Portugal, Brazil:  Via  libra 
France:  Vir,  livre:  obs. 
Italy:  1/1  g  libbra:  old 
Spain,  etc.:  ,/io  libra 
Netherlands:  I/io  pond 
Denmark:  1/1000  pund 
Sweden:  i/joo  Pund: old 
Avoirdupois:  1/111  pound 
Troy  weight  :  i/12  pound 
See’  also  un£a,  once, 

ONCIA,  ONZA,  ONZE, 
TAEL,  UCK1  A,  UNCI  A. 
Var.  of  oitava 
Russia:  8  berkovets 
Burma:  1(M)  kyats 
Calcutta:  1/4  dhan 
North  Borneo 
Var.  of  imcul. 

Troy  weight:  1/20  oz.* 
Money  ers’  weight:  obs. 
Germany 
India 

Philippines 

China,  Japan,  Singapore, 
etc. 

Var.  of  picul. 

Guinea 

Madras:  8  tolas 
Java,  etc.  (old  Dutch) 
Netherlands 
Russia:  40  funt 
Avoirdupois:  10  oz 
Troy  wt.:  12  oz. 

Tower  :  obs. 

See  also  funt,  libbra, 

LIBRA,  LIVRE,  PFUND, 
POND,  PUND  1*. 

Var.  of  pood 
Denmark:  100  quintins 
Sweden:  100  ort:  old 
United  States:  1/4  ton 

Gt.  Britain,  U.  S. :  1/4  c wt 

Gt.  Britain:  1/4  stone 
Spain,  etc.:  100  libras 
Metric  system 
Port.,  Brazil 
Colombia:  100  libras 
Gt.  Britain,  U.  S.  =  hun¬ 
dredweight 
Turkey:  =  KANTAR 
Egypt':  =  KANTAR 
Morocco:  =  k  intar 
Denmark:  i/jon  pund 
See  rotl,  Vocab. 

India:  4  dhan  * 

Japan:  1/10  fun 
See  Vocab. 

Vars.  of  rotl. 


Values. 


British:U.S.  Metric 


5705  lb. 

77.10  gr. 
8.2817  lb. 
255.6  gr. 

0.583  grA 
I1/3  oz.7 
0.7477  lb. 12 
1.102  lb. 
0.718  lb. 
0.722  lb. 
1.012  lb. 
1.01431b. 

1.0127  lb. 
1.043  lb. 
1.1021b. 
1.0161b. 

1.014651b. 

12-30  lb. 
1.079  lb. i3 
1.10231b. 
1.05  lb. 
225.3  gr. 
208.1  gr. 
205.0  gr. 
154.38  gr. 
0.451  oz. 

154.33  gr. 

58.33  grA 


1/2-2  carats 
c.7.8l»oz.troy 
0.507  lb.  or 
.40  oz.  troy 
.52  troy  oz. 
6.77  oz.  troy 
J.02  oz.  troy 
14.3- 18.5  gr. 
2.5  lb.  troy 
68.0  gr. 
1001b.  troyO 
2204.6  lb. 

2204.6  lb. 
0.01543  gr. 

71  gr. 

74.2  gr. 

0  05  gr. 


0.058  gr. 
0.1825  oz. 
22.046  lb. 

7-10  lb. 

2.96  gr. 
10.12  or  14  gr. 
11.2  grA 
1.54  gr. 

55.6  gr. 
55.34  gr. 

2.83  lb. 
2.75  lb. 
2.82  lb. 
2.70  lb. 
1.32  oz. 
442.8  gr. 
472.1  gr.» 
436.2  grA  2 
444.6  gr. 
3.5275  oz. 
7.72  gr. 

65.6  gr. 
437.5  gr. 

480  gr. 


1088.4  lb. 
3.65  lb. 
0.11  gr. 
901b. 

24.00  gr. 

V»ono 
1.1023  I b. 
15G-277  gr. 

140  1b. 
1331/a  11>A 


124  gr. 
1.284  o /..*» 
1.09  II). 
2.2(46  lb. 
36.113  lb. 
71  MM)  gr. 
5760  gr. 
5400  gr. 


1.1023  lb. 
0.937  lb. 
500  or 

5601b. 
25  or  28  1b. 

3.50  lb. 
101.43  lb. 

220.46  lb. 

129.46  lb. 
110.23  lb. 

100  or  112  lb. 

124.6  lb. 
99.0492  lb. 
168  lb.  11 
77.16  gr. 


2587  kg. 

5.00  g. 
3.7565  kg. 
16.57  g. 

37.8  mgA 
37.801  g.7 
339.1  g.12 
500  g. 

325.8  g 
327.45  g. 

459.0  g. 
460.09  g. 

459.8  g. 
473.1  g. 

500  g. 

460.9  g 

450.25  g. 
5.4-13.6  kg. 
489  g.  13 
500  g. 
,  476  g. 
14.60  g. 
13.16  g. 
13.28  g. 

10.00  g. 
12.80  g. 
10.00  g. 

3.78  gA 


0.1-0.4  g. 
c.  245  g. 
230  g 

233.9  g. 
210.7  g. 
2-80.7  g. 
0.93-1.20  g. 
933  g 
4.14  g. 
37  327  kg.<* 
1000  kg 

1000  kg. 
0.001  g. 

4.59  g. 
4.81  g. 
0.00324  g. 


3.76  mg 
3.7565  g. 
10  kg. 

3.1-4.5  kg. 

0.19  g. 
.65-. 91  g. 
0.73  g.5 

0.1  g. 

3.60  g. 
3.586  g. 
1.28  kg. 
1.25  kg 
1.28  kg. 
1.23  kg. 
3<.4  g. 
28.69  g. 
30.59  g.« 
28.26  g.J2 
28.81  g- 
100  g 

0.5  g 
4.25  g. 
28.3502  g. 
31.1035  g. 


491.4  kg. 
1.657  kg. 
7  3  mg. 
40.8  kg. 

1.555  g. 
0.007  mg. 
500  g. 
10.1-17.9  g. 
68.50  kg. 
60.48  kgA 


8.0  g. 

34.99  g.« 
2.40  kg. 
1  kg. 
16.38  kg. 
453.59  g. 
378.251  g. 
349.92  g. 


500  g. 
425.1  g. 
226.8  or 

254.0  kg. 
11.34  or 

12.70  kg. 
1.588  kg. 
46.09  kg 
100  kg. 
58.752  kg. 
50  kg. 
50.80  or 

45.36  kg. 
56.54  kg. 
44.93  kg. 
76.2  kg.ll 
5.00  g. 


1.80  gr  10  116  mg.  10 

0  58  gr.  37.57  mg. 


Name. 


weight  carrier  One  that  car¬ 
ries  weight  :  esp.,  a  race  horse 
that  can  run  well  with  a  heavy 
impost.  Colloq. 
weight  cloths.  Horse  Racing. 
Weighted  saddlecloths. 


weight'i-ly  (wat'Y-lY),  adv.  of 
WEIGHTY. 

weight'i  ness,  7).  See -ness. 
weigoer.  +  wayooeh,  traveler, 
weihe,  n.  [AS.wsegc.  Cf.  wev, 
n  ]  A  balance.  Obs. 


Weiht.  WEIGHT,  WIGHT. 

weike.  weak,  wick. 

well(wel).  +  weal,  WELL;  Scot, 
var.  of  wale,  choice,  choose; 
var.  of  weel,  whirlpool, 
weilang.ac/u.  Long.  Obs.  Scot. 


weilawey.  wellaway. 

weild  f  WILD,  WIELD. 

weile,  etc.  +  wail,  weal,  etc. 
weilfair.  welfare. 
weill.  +  wale,  n.  Sf  a.,  choice  ; 
well  ;  fkle,  a. 


ruttee 
saga 
sailing 
sarpler 
score 
scripulum 
scruple 
scrupulus,  f 
-lum  \ 
seer 

ser.  seer 
shekel 
ship  pound 
sir, 

skalpund 

skeppund 

skippund 

solotnik 

stone 

tael 

talent 

tan 

tank 

tcheke,  tche 
ki 
tical 

ticul,  tical 
tod 
tola 
toman. 

tomand 

tomln 

ton 

tonelada(old) 
tonelada 
(metric) 
tonelada 
tonne,  ton¬ 
neau 
tovar 
troy  ounce 
tsien 
uckia 
uckia 
uckia 
uckia 

nncia  *j 
vis,  viss 
vis.  viss 
wigtje 
yin 

Zollpfund 

zolotnik 


/lack:  Native  Equiv., 

ETC. 


Values. 


Var.  of  ratti 
Singapore,  etc. 

Siam:  1/4  tical 
See  Vocab 
England:  local 
Var.  of  scrupulus. 
Apoth.  wt. :  1/24  ounce 
Anc.  Rome:  1/24  uncia 
“  •*  (est.lrom  coins) 

Var.  of  ser. 

India:  varying  * 

See  Vocab. 

See  Vocab. 

Persia:  16  miskals 
Sweden:  =  pund 
Sweden :  400  pund 
Denmark:  320  pund 
Var.  of  zolotnik. 

Gt.  Britain  * 

China:  10  mace  • 

See  Vocab. 

China:  =  picul 
India:  4  mashas 
Vars.  of  cheke 

Siam:  4  salungs 
Burma:  =  kyat 
England:  for  wool:  old 
India:  i/r  ehittak 
Arabia:  for  grain 

Spain:  1/3  adarme 
See  Vocab. 

Spain,  etc.:  20  quintals 
Spain,  etc. :=  metric  ton 

Port. .Brazil  :13i/2quintals 
France:  (metric  ton) 

Bulgaria,  Servia:  100  okas 
=  ounce  (troy  weight) 
Var.  of  CII‘IEN=MACE 
Algiers 

&;p|. 

Inpoli 

Tunis 

Anc.  Rome:  i/i2  libra 
“  “  (est.  from  coin6) 

S.  India:  varying 
Burma:  =  paiktha 
Netherlands 
China:  2  cattie9 
Germany 
Russia:  1h>  dolas 


British  :U.S 

Metric. 

4.33  gr. 
58.3  gr. 

0.28  g. 

3.78  g. 

20  or  21  lb. 

9.1  or  9.5  kg. 

20  gr. 
17.47  gr. 
17.55  gr. 

1.296  g. 
1.132  g 
1.137  g. 

2.057  lbs.G 

0.933  kg.o 

2.588  oz. 
0.987  ll>. 

375  lb. 
352.7  lb. 

73.37  g. 
425.1  g. 
170.0  kg. 
160.0  kg. 

14  lb. 
D/s  oz  4 

6.35  kg. 
37.80  g  A 

1331/3  lb-4 

57.2-74.0  gr. 

60.48  kg  A 
3.72-4.80  g. 

233.3  gr. 
255.6  gr. 

281b. 
180  gr.o 
187.2  lb. n 

15.12  g. 
16.57  g. 
12.70  kg. 
11.664  g.O 
84.90  kg.  17 

9.26  gr.14 

0.60  gA  4 

c.  2028  lb. 
2204.6  lb. 

922  kg. 
1000  kg. 

c.  1748  lb. 
2204.6  lb. 

,798  kg. 

1000  kg. 

282.9  lb. 
480  gr. 

128.3  kg. 
31.1035  g. 

1.204  oz. 
1.308  oz. 
1.077  oz. 
1.117  oz. 
419.1)  gr. 
421.1  gr. 
8-6  lb. 
8.85  11). 
15.43  gr. 
5*2/3  lDA 
1.1023  lb. 
65.83  gr. 

34.13  g. 
37.07  g. 
30.52  g. 
31.68  g. 
27.15  g. 
27.29  g. 

1. 4-2.7  kg. 
1.657  kg. 

LOO  g. 
1.210  kgA 
5(H)  g. 
4.266  g. 

1  At  Bombay. 

2  At  Tabriz. 

3  At  Malakka. 

4  Value  varies  locally;  that 
given  is  based  on  value  of  the 
naikwan  tuel,  or  customs  tael  of 
China,  established  by  treaty. 

5  For  wood. 

6  Government  standard 

7  Attic  standard. 

8  Egyptian  customs  value. 

9  At  Paris 

10  At  Calcutta. 

11  Usual  value  for  produce 

12  At  Rome. 


13  Bourbon  standard. 

14  For  silver. 

15  At  Naples. 

16  At  Batavia. 

17  At  Mocha. 

18  The  upper  figures  are  for 
Scotch  troy  weight  ;  the  lower 
ones  for  tron  weight. 

19  Pound  is  often  used  to 
translate  the  names  of  European 
weights  of  cognate  origin  or 
representing  the  L.  libra. 

*  Further  information  will  be 
found  at  the  vocabulary  entry 
of  the  name  of  the  weight. 


weight  for  age,  Horse  Racing ,a  weight  apportioned  to  a  horse 
according  to  its  age,  irrespective  of  any  other  penalties  or 
allowances;  —  often  used  attributively  ;  as,  a  w  eight -for -age 
race.  —  w.  of  a  comltant.  Math.,  the  exponent  ol  the  modulus 
of  transformation,  in  the  equation  of  the  comitant ;  as,  in 
X)  =  Mp</>  (a,  x ),  where  <f>  is  the  comitant, p  is  the 
v  eight.  —  w  .  of  a  reciprocant.  Math .,  the  weight  of  its  term 
having  the  highest  weight. —  w.  of  a  resultant,  Math.,  the 
continued  product  of  the  degrees  of  the  equations  of 
which  it  is  the  resultant.  —  w  .  of  a  symmetric  function  of  the 
roots  of  an  equation.  Math.,  the  degree  in  all  the  roots  of 
any  term  of  the  function.  — w.  of  a  term  of  a  reciprocant, 
Math.,  the  sum  of  the  exponents  of  the  derivatives  in  it, 
each  exponent  multiplied  by  the  order  (of  the  derivative) 
less  two.  —  w.  of  metal,  Gun.,  the  total  weight  of  the  pro¬ 
jectiles  which  can  be  fired  from  a  single  gun  in  a  given 
time,  or  of  those  which  can  be  fired  simultaneously  from 
any  assemblage  of  guns,  as  those  of  a  war  vessel  or  battery. 
Now  Rare.  —  w.  of  observations,  Astron.  &  Physics,  a  number 
expressing  the  most  probable  relative  value  of  each  obser¬ 
vation  in  determining  the  result  of  a  series  of  observations 
of  the  same  kind  or  element.  —  w.  of  wind,  the  pressure  of 
air  supplied  by  organ  bellows  to  a  stop  or  group  of  stops, 
weight  (w at),  v.  t.;  weight'ed;  weighting.  1.  To  load  with 
a  weight  or  weights ;  to  make  heavy;  to  attach  weights  to  ; 
as,  to  weight  a  horse  in  a  race  ;  to  weight  a  whip  handle. 
The  arrows  of  satire,  .  .  .  weighted  with  sense.  Coleridge. 

2.  Dyeing.  To  load  (fabrics),  as  with  barite,  to  increase 
the  weight,  etc. 

3.  Astron.  &  Physics.  To  express  by  a  number  the  proba- 
ble  accuracy  of.  See  weight  of  observations. 

4.  To  feel  the  weight  of  ;  heft.  Scot.  <t-  Dial. 

5.  To  oppress,  as  with  a  burden;  weigh  down.  Scot,  dr  Dial. 
W eight 'y  (wat'T),  a.;  weioht'i-er  (-T  er);  weight'i-est. 

1.  Having  much  weight ;  heavy;  ponderous;  hence,  fig., 
burdensome  ;  as,  a  weighty  body  ;  a  weighty  responsibility. 

2.  Having  much  importance,  moment,  consequence,  or  th* 
like  ;  momentous  ;  serious  ;  also,  expressing  seriousness 
or  gravity  ;  as,  a  weighty  bearing  or  countenance. 

Let  me  have  your  advice  in  a  weighty  affair.  Swift. 

3.  Having  much  force,  influence,  authority,  or  the  like  ; 
as,  weighty  men.  “  Sundry  weighty  reasons.”  Shak. 

4.  Severe.  Obs.  dr  R.  “  Our  weightier  judgment.”  Shak. 
Syn. —  Ponderous,  burdensome,  onerous;  forcible,  mo¬ 
mentous,  efficacious,  impressive,  cogent.  See  heavy. 

Weil’s  disease  (wilz).  Med.  An  acute  infectious  febrile 
disease,  resembling  typhoid  fever,  with  muscular  pains, 
grave  disturbance  of  the  digestive  organs,  jaundice,  etc. 
Wein'gar  ten  sur'face  (vm'gar'tgn).  (After  Julius  Wem- 
garteiu b.  1836),  German  mathematician.]  Math.  A  surface 
in  which  the  two  principal  radii  of  curvature  are  functions 
of  each  other. 

weir  (wer),  n.  [ME.  wer ,  AS.  wer ;  akin  to  G.  wehr.  AS. 
uerian  to  defend,  protect,  hinder,  G.  i0*Are?t,Goth.  warjan; 
cf.  Skr.  Vf  to  check,  hinder.  Cf.  garret.]  1.  A  dam  in  a 
river  to  stop  and  raise  the  water,  for  the  purpose  of  con¬ 
ducting  it  to  a  mill,  forming  a  fishpond,  or  the  like. 


weillaway.  4*  wellaway.  _ 
weilot.  rn  [Cf.  as.  weggelsete, 
wega  gelsete.]  A  crossway.  Obs. 
weil'sum.  wailsome,  woeful, 
welly.  +  welly. 
weind.  f  wend;  went,  a  way. 


weine.  ween. 
weing.  +  wing. 
wehr  scot.  +  w  ainscot. 
weir.  fvER;  w  ar;  wear;  were, 
doubt.  [gle.  I 

welr'angle.  Var.  of  w’arian-| 


ale,  senate,  care,  dccount,  arm,  ask,  sofa ;  eve,  event,  find,  recent,  maker ;  Ice,  Ill ;  old,  obey,  orb,  ddd,  sSft,  connect ;  use,  unite,  frrn,  Up,  circus,  menii ; 

K  Foreign  Word,  f  Obsolete  Variant  of.  -f  combined  with.  =  equals. 


WEIRD 


2319 


WELL-EYE 


2.  A  fence  of  stakes,  brushwood,  or  the  like,  set  in  a 
stream,  tideway,  or  inlet  of  the  sea,  for  taking  fish. 

3-  A  long  notch  with  a  horizontal  edge,  as  in  the  top  of  a 
vertical  plate  or  plank,  through  which  water  Hows,  used  in 
measuring  the  quantity  of  flowing  water. 

weird  (werd),  n.  [ME.  wirde ,  werde,  AS.  wyrd  fate,  for¬ 
tune,  fr.  weordan  to  be,  to  become ;  akin  to  OS.  ward  fate, 
OHG.  uurt,  Icel.  urSr.  See  worth  to  become.]  1.  Fate  ; 
destiny;  lot;  fortune.  Obs.  or  Archaic  or  Scot. 

2.  [cap.~\  Obs.  or  Scot,  a  Fate  personified,  b  pi.  The 
Fates,  or  Norns. 

3.  Obs.  or  Scot,  a  A  prophecy ;  prediction,  b  A  spell ; 
charm,  c  A  soothsayer,  d  A  fateful  tale. 

4.  An  occurrence  ;  something  which  actually  takes  place  ; 
chiefly  in  the  proverb,  ajter  word  comes  weird.  Scot. 

weird,  a.  1.  Of,  pert,  to,  or  dealing  with,  fate  or  the  Fates, 
or  destiny.  “Weird  women  we  !  ”  Scott. 

2.  Of  or  pertaining  to  witchcraft ;  caused  by,  or  suggest- 
ing,  magical  influence  ;  hence,  unearthly  ;  uncanny  ;  wild  ; 
as,  a  weird  appearance,  look,  sound,  etc. 

Low  tli at  seemed  like  a  weird  incantation.  Longfellow. 

Syn.  — Weird,  eerie,  uncanny.  Weird  is  used  of  that 
which  is  strange,  wild,  or  unearthly  ;  eerie  suggests  esp. 
an  undefined  dread,  uneasiness,  or  “creepiness;  ”  that  is 
uncanny,  as  here  compared,  which  is  vaguely  or  unpleas¬ 
antly  mysterious ;  all  three  words,  but  esp.  weird,  have 
become  of  late  somewhat  hackneyed :  —  Weird  ’  is 
‘  played  out  long  ago,’  as  Mr.  Swinburne  says ;  it  is  smeared 
over  the  coarse  palette  of  the  descriptive  reporter  ”  (Sat. 
Rev. ;  cited  by  A.  S.  Hill). 

The  ordinary  reader  .  .  .  becomes  chilled  and  daunted  in  the 
eene  regions  to  which  Poe  carries  him.  .  .  .  Now,  the  effective 
vindication  of  Poe  ...  is  that,  weird  and  bizarre  and  abnormal 
as  are  the  themes  he  affected,  he  is  essentially  a  realist  in  his 
method.  .  .  .  “The  Telltale  Heart”  and  .  .  .  “The  Cask  of 
Amontillado  ”  have  had  a  psychological  basis  in  the  perversities 
of  a  disturbed  imagination  ;  hence  the  vneanny  fascination  of 
these  and  other  stories  of  his  in  a  similar  taste.  J.  M.  Robertson. 
Weird  Sisters,  a  The  Fates.  Scot,  b  Three  witches  in 
Shakespeare’s  “  Macbeth.”  Cf.  Norn. 

The  Weird  Sisters ,  hand  in  hand, 

Posters  of  the  sea  and  land.  Shale. 

weird,  v.  t.  Obs.  or  Scot,  a  To  assign  to  a  certain  fate  ; 
to  destine,  b  To  foretell  or  assign  as  a  fate  ;  to  predict, 
c  To  warn  (of  something  foreseen). 

Weis'mann-ism  (vis'man-Tz’m),  n.  Biol.  The  theories 
and  teachings  as  to  heredity  propounded  by  the  German 
biologist  August  Weismann,  esp.  in  regard  to  germ  plasm  as 
the  basis  of  heredity  and  the  impossibility  of  transmitting 
acquired  characteristics  ;  —  often  called  Neo-Darwinism. 

Weiss  beer  (vis).  [G.  weissbier  white  beer.J  A  light- 
colored  highly  effervescent  beer  made  by  the  top-fermenta¬ 
tion  process.  See  brewing,  1. 

W eit'spek-an  (wit's  pgk-an),  a.  Designating,  or  pertaining 
to,  a  linguistic  stock  of  North  American  Indians  comprising 
a  group  of  tribes  on  the  lower  Klamath  River,  northwest¬ 
ern  California.  They  are  industrious  and  enterprising  laborers, 
Bkilled  in  basketry,  and  formerly  were  noted  canoe  builderB. 

W 2' Jack  (we'jSk),  n.  [From  Amer.  Indian;  cf.  Ojibwa 
vfehig,  Cree  otchek ,  Montagnais  utshek ,  on  Hudson  Bay 
v  oodshock ,  wejack.  Cf.  woodchuck.]  The 
fisher,  or  pekan. 
we'ka  (wa'- 
ka ;  we'ka), 
n.  [Maori.] 

Any  of  sev¬ 
eral  flightless 
New  Zealand 
rails  of  the 
genus  Ocy- 
tlromus.  The 
Ghort  wings 
each  have  a 
spur  used  in 
fighting. 

The  birds  are 
mischievous 
and  thievish. 

Called  also 
wood  hen. 

wel'come  (wgl'kum),  a.  [ME.  icelcome ,  welcume,  wilcume, 
AS.  wilcuma  a  welcome  guest,  fr.  toil-,  as  a  prefix  (akin  to 
willa  will,  and  wel  well)  -}-  cuma  a  comer,  fr.  cuman  to 
come  ;  hence,  properly,  one  who  comes  so  as  to  please  an¬ 
other’s  will  ;  prob.  influenced  by  ME.  wel  well ;  cf.  Icel. 
velkominn  welcome,  G.  willkommen,  D.  welkom.  See  will, 
n.  ;  come.]  1.  Received  gladly  into  one’s  presence  or  com¬ 
panionship  ;  admitted  willingly  to  the  house,  entertain¬ 
ment,  or  company  ;  as,  a  welcome  visitor  ;  —  used  ellipti- 
cally,  in  salutation,  for  you  are  welcome. 

When  the  glad  soul  is  made  Heaven’s  welcome  guest.  Cowper. 

2.  Giving  pleasure  ;  grateful;  pleasing;  as ,  welcome  news. 

“  O,  welcome  hour  1  ”  Milton. 

3.  Free  or  willingly  permitted,  as  to  do,  to  have,  or  enjoy 
anything  ;  as,  you  are  welcome  to  the  use  of  my  library  ; 
you  are  welcome  to  enter  ;  — sometimes  implying  scornful 
indifference  ;  as,  you  are  welcome  to  your  opinion. 

wel'come,  n.  Act  of  welcoming  or  of  saluting  or  treating 
as  welcome;  a  cordial  or  kindly  greeting  to,  or  reception 
of,  a  guest  or  newcomer  ;  as,  we  found  a  ready  welcome. 

wel'come,  v.  t.;  wel'comed  (-kamd);  wel'com-ing  (-kwm- 
Tng).  [AS.  u'ilcumian.}  To  greet  (a  visitor,  or  the  like) 
with  cordiality  or  courtesy  ;  to  receive  and  entertain  hos¬ 
pitably  and  gladly  ;  to  make  welcome ;  as,  to  welcome  a 
visitor.  “  I  welcome  you  to  land.”  Addison. 


weld  (wSld),  n.  Also  woald ,  wold,  and  would.  [ME. 
welde  ;  akin  to  Scot,  wald ,  G.  wau ,  formerl}  uaude,  Dan. 
&  Sw.  van,  D.  wouw.)  1.  The  dyer’s  weed. 

2.  A  yellow  coloring  matter  extracted  from  this  plant.  It 
is  used  as  a  dye  for  silk,  and  to  a  limited  extent  for  wool, 
weld,  v .  t. ;  weld'ed  ;  weld'ing.  [Prob.  orig.  the  same 
word  as  well  to  spring  up,  to  gush  ;  perh.  fr.  the  Scand. ; 
cf.  Sw.  valla  to  weld,  uppvalla  to  boil  up,  to  spring  up, 
Dan.  i wide  to  gush,  G.  uellen  to  weld.  See  well  to 
spring.]  1.  To  press  or  beat,  as  the  ends  of  two  iron  bars, 
into  intimate  and  permanent  union,  usually  while  softened 
by  heat ;  also,  to  unite  or  form  by  a  fusing  heat,  as  bars  or 
a  joint  in  electric  welding.  Welding  in  the  common  way 
is  extensively  practiced  with  iron,  and  to  a  less  extent 
with  platinum,  norn,  and  tortoise  shell.  Electric  welding, 
in  which  the  parts  to  be  joined  are  heated  to  fusion  by  an 
electric  arc  (arc  welding)  or  by  passage  of  a  large  current 
through  the  junction,  is  used  in  uniting  steel  rails,  making 
steel  tubing,  etc.  See  thermite  ;  cf .  1st  braze,  1 ;  solder,  1. 
2.  To  unite  closely  or  intimately;  to  join  closely;  as,  to 
weld  the  links  in  a  chain  of  logic. 

Two  women  faster  welded  in  one  love.  Tennyson. 
weld,  v.  i.  To  be,  or  be  capable  of  being,  welded, 
weld,  n.  State  of  being  welded  ;  also,  a  welded  joint, 
weld'er  (wgl'der),  n.  One  that  welds  ;  specif.,  a  step-down 
transformer  specially  constructed  for  electric  welding. 
Wel'doil  proe'ess  (wgl'dan).  [After  the  inventor,  Walter 
Weldon  (1832-85),  English  chemist.]  A  process  for  the  re¬ 
covery  or  regeneration  of  manganese  dioxide  in  making 
chlorine,  by  means  of  milk  of  lime  and  the  oxygen  of  the 
air.  The  regenerated  product,  which  is  called  Weldon 
mud,  is  a  slime  containing  manganites  of  calcium  and 
manganese,  and  yields  chlorine  when  treated  with  hydro¬ 
chloric  acid. 

wel'fare'  (wSl'fSr'),  n.  [icell  -j-  fare  to  go.  Cf.  fare¬ 
well.]  1.  State  of  faring,  or  doing,  well ;  state  or  condi¬ 
tion  in  regard  to  well-being  ;  esp.,  condition  of  health, 
happiness,  prosperity,  or  the  like  ;  negatively,  exemption 
from  evil  or  calamity ;  as,  the  welfare  of  troops  in  the 
field  ;  to  care  for  the  moral  welfare  of  a  child. 

How  to  study  for  the  people’s  welfare.  Shak. 

In  whose  deep  eyes 

Men  read  the  welfare  of  the  times  to  come.  Emerson. 
2.  Good  cheer;  material  plenty;  also,  a  good  thing.  Obs. 
We'lin  breech  mechanism  (wa'ITn).  A  modification  of 
the  interrupted-screw  system  having  the  threaded  sectors 
arranged  in  steps  at  different  distances  from  the  center  of 
rotation,  so  that  the  threaded  area  can  be  made  to  cover  a 
larger  proportion  of  the  surface  of  the  block, 
welk  ( wglk),  v.  i.  A  t.  [ME.  welken  ;  cf.  D.  &  G.  welken  to 
wither,  G.  welk  withered,  OHG.  welc  moist.  See  welkin  ; 
cf.  wilt.]  1.  To  fade  ;  dry  up.  Obs.  or  Scot.  A  Dial.  Eng. 
2.  To  decrease  ;  to  wane  or  cause  to  wane.  Obs.  “  When 
ruddy  Phoebus  ’gins  to  welk  in  west.”  Spenser. 

wel'kin  (wel'km),  n.  [ME.  welkene ,  welkne ,  wolene , 
weolcne,  AS.  wolcen,  pi.  wolcnu,  a  cloud,  or  icolcnc&  cloud  ; 
akin  to  D.  wolk, OFries.  u  olken ,  OS.  wolkan ,  G.  wolke,  OHG. 
wolchan ,  and  prob.  to  G.  welk  withered,  OHG.  welc  moist, 
Russ.  &  OSlav.  vlaga  moisture,  Lith.  vUgyti  to  moisten.] 
The  vault  of  heaven  ;  the  sky.  Archaic  or  Dial. 

On  the  welkne  shoon  the  sterres  lyght.  Chaucer. 

Used  adjectively  by  Shakespeare,  in  the  phrase  “Your 
welkin  eye,”  with  uncertain  meaning, 
well  (w61),  n.  [ME.  welle,  AS.  wella ,  wiella ,  wylla;  cf. 
also  wielle ,  wiell;  all  akiu  to  D.  wel  a  spring  or  fountain, 
AS.  wyllan  to  boil,  wielm,  wylm ,  surging  water,  Icel.  vella 
to  well  over,  to  boil,  G.  welle  a  wave,  OHG.  wella,  AS. 
weallan  to  well  up,  to  boil,  OFries.  walla,  OS.  &  OHG. 
wallan ,  G.  wallen  ;  cf .  L.  volvere  to  roll,  Gr.  eUueip  to  in¬ 
wrap,  roll,  Skr.  urmi  a  wave.  Cf.  well,  v.  i .,  voluble, 
wallow,  weld  (of  metal).]  1.  An  issue  of  water  from  the 
earth  ;  a  spring  ;  a  fountain. 

Begin,  then,  sisters  of  the  sacred  well.  Mdton 

2.  A  pit  or  hole  sunk  into  the  earth  to  such  a  depth  as 
to  reach  a  supply  of  water,  generally  of  a  cylindrical  form, 
and  often  walled  with  stone,  bricks,  tubbing,  etc.,  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  earth  from  caving  in. 

3.  A  shaft  or  hole  sunk  to  obtain  oil,  brine,  gas,  etc. 

4  A  source  of  supply  ;  fountain  ;  wellspring.  “  This  icell 
of  mercy.”  Chaucer.  “  A  well  of  serious  thought.”  Keble. 

Dan  Chaucer,  well  of  English  undefiled.  Spenser. 
6.  Any  of  various  hollowed  vessels  ;  as,  an  inkwell. 

6.  Any  space  so  inclosed,  partially  inclosed,  or  otherwise 
constructed  or  shaped,  as  to  suggest,  or  be  likened  to,  a 
well  for  water  ;  specif.,  in  English  law  courts,  a  space  be¬ 
fore  the  judges’  bench,  usually  for  lawyers,  esp.  solicitors. 

7.  Naut.  a  An  inclosure  in  the  middle  of  a  vessel’s  hold, 
around  the  pumps,  from  the  bottom  to  the  lower  deck,  to 
preserve  the  pumps  from  damage  and  facilitate  their  in¬ 
spection.  b  A  compartment  in  the  hold  of  a  fishing  ves¬ 
sel,  tight  at  the  sides,  but  having  holes  in  the  bottom  to  let 
in  water  to  keep  fish  alive,  o  A  vertical  passage  in  the 
stern  into  which  an  auxiliary  6crew  propeller  may  be  drawn 
up.  d  The  cockpit.  Rare,  e  That  part  of  the  main  deck 
between  the  raised  forecastle  and  the  poop  of  a  well-decked 
vessel,  f  A  vertical  passage  in  the  bow  of  some  old-style 
monitors  in  which  the  anchor  is  stowed. 

8  In  technical  uses  :  a  Mil.  A  shaft  or  excavation  in  the 
earth,  in  mining,  from  which  run  branches  or  galleries  ;  a 
shaft,  b  Arch.  An  opening  through  floors,  as  for  a  stair¬ 
case  or  an  elevator ;  a  wellhole.  c  Metal.  The  lower  part 
of  a  furnace,  into  which  the  metal  falls,  d  Engin.  A 
hollow  cylinder  of  masonry  sunk  to  form  a  foundation. 


9.  A  whirlpool;  a  dangerous  eddy; — esp.  applied  to 
eddies  near  the  northern  coast  of  Scotland. 

10.  The  dark  center  of  a  diamond  cut  too  thick. 

well  (wgl),  v.  i. ;  welled  (wSld);  well'ing.  [ME.  uellen 
to  well  up,  boil,  melt,  AS.  wyllan ,  fr.  weallan.  See  well, 
n.  ;  cf.  weld,  v.  /.]  To  issue  forth,  as  water  from  the 
earth  ;  to  flow  ;  spring  ;  as,  tears  welling  from  the  eyes  ; 
the  song  welled  from  her  lips.  Bryant. 

well,  v.  t.  1.  To  boil.  Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 

2.  To  pour  forth  from  or  as  if  from  a  well.  Spenser. 

well,  adv. ;  compar.  bet'ter  (bSt'er) ;  superl.  best  (bSst). 
[ME.  wel ,  AS.  wel ;  akin  to  OS.,  OFries.,  &  D.  wel,  G. 
wohl,  OHG.  wola ,  wela,  Icel.  &  Dan.  vel,  Sw.  vdl,  Goth. 
wail  a  ;  originally  meaning,  according  to  one’s  will  or  wish  ; 
cf.  Skr.  vara  be6t,  as  n.,  wish.  See  will,  v.  t.;  cf.  wealth.] 

1.  In  such  manner  as  is  desirable  or  pleasing ;  as  one  could 
wish;  satisfactorily;  favorably;  fortunately;  as, the  venture 
resulted  well ;  to  dine  well.  “Fair  sir,  you  are  well  o’er- 
ta’en.”  Shak.  “  It  boded  well  to  you.”  Dryden. 

All  the  world  speaks  well  of  you.  Pope. 

2.  In  a  good  or  proper  manner  ;  justly  ;  rightly  ;  worthily  ; 
not  ill;  hence,  excellently;  as,  to  cook,  sing,  talk,  etc.,  well. 
“  Well  done,  good  and  faithful  servant.”  Matt.  xxv.  23. 

3.  To  a  good,  proper,  or  suitable  degree  ;  suitably  ;  abun¬ 
dantly  ;  fully  ;  adequately  ;  as,  to  eat  well ;  to  be  well  satis¬ 
fied  or  pleased. 

l.ot .  .  .  beheld  all  the  plain  of  Jordan,  that  it  was  well  watered 
ev«  rj  w  here.  Gi  n.  x  i  i  i .  10. 

We  are  well  able  to  overcome  it.  Bum.  xiii.  30. 

4.  Hence,  in  accordance  with  the  occasion,  the  circum¬ 
stances,  one’s  condition,  or  the  like  ;  with  reason,  propri¬ 
ety,  or  the  like  ;  properly  ;  as,  I  cannot  well  refuse. 

Know 

In  measure  what  the  mind  may  well  contain.  Milton. 

5.  To  the  full  degree  or  extent ;  fully ;  quite  ;  as,  he  was 

well  out  of  sight ;  he  arrived  before  dinner  had  well  begun  ; 
—  also,  used  formerly  of  numbers,  quantities,  etc.  “  Well 
nine  and  twenty  in  a  company.”  Chaucer. 

Jesus  is  not  dead  ;  he  is  very  well  alive.  Emerson. 
6  To  a  considerable  extent;  considerably;  not  a  little; 
far  ;  as,  he  reached  well  forward  ;  he  rod euell  in  advance. 

Old  and  icell  stricken  in  age.  Gen.  xviii.  11. 
7.  Very;  much.  Obs.  “  Wel  few.”  Piers  Plowman. 

Well  is  sometimes  used  elliptically  for  it  is  icell,  as 
an  expression  of  satisfaction  with  what  has  been  said  or 
done,  and  sometimes  it  expresses  concession,  or  is  merely 
expletive  ;  as,  well,  the  work  is  done ;  well ,  well,  be  it  so. 
well  enough,  well  or  good  in  a  moderate  degree ;  so  as  to  give 
satisfaction,  or  so  as  to  require  no  alteration.  —  w.  in,  hav¬ 
ing  made  purchases  of  stocks  which  have  risen  in  value  ;  — 
said  of  a  speculator ;  hence,  in  a  general  sense,  prosperous  ; 
well  off.  Colloq.,  Australia.  —  w.  nigh,  almost;  very 
nearly.  — w.  off,  in  good  condition  ;  esp.,  in  good  condition 
as  to  property  or  any  advantages :  thriving  ;  prosperous.  — 
w.  to  do,  well  off;  prosperous  j  also,  indicative  or  charac¬ 
teristic  of  prosperity  ;— attributivelv  usually  well-to-do. 
“  The  class  well  to  do  in  the  world.”  Newman.  —  w.  to  live, 
well  off ;  well  to  do.  Obs.  or  Archaic.  Shak. 
well,  a.  1.  In  accordance  with  desire  or  advantage  ;  good 
or  desirable  in  any  way  ;  fortunate  ;  advantageous  ;  satis¬ 
factory  ;  suitable  ;  proper  ;  —  now  only  predicative  ;  as,  it 
is  well  for  him  that  he  came  ;  all  is  icell ;  the  sport  is  well 
enough  for  boys  ;  it  is  not  well  to  anger  him. 

It  was  well  with  us  in  Egypt.  Num.  xi.  18. 

2.  Being  in  health  ;  sound  in  body  and  mind  ;  not  ailing, 
diseased,  or  sick  ;  healthy  ;  as,  a  well  man. 

Is  your  father  well  *  Gen.  xliii.  27. 

3.  Being  in  satisfactory  condition  or  circumstances;  well 

off  ;  as,  lie  will  not  change  while  he  is  as  well  where  he  is. 
4-  Being  in  favor ;  favored.  Obs.  Dryden. 

6.  Marine  Insurance.  Safe ;  as,  a  ship  warranted  well  at 
a  certain  day  and  place. 

well'a-day'  (wSl'd-da'),  inter  j.  [Corrupted  fr.  wellaway."] 
Alas!  Wellaway!  Shak. 

well'a-way'  (-w5/),  interj.  [ME.  weilaicey  (cf.  walaica,  fr. 
AS.);  wei  wo  !  (fr.  Scand.  ;  cf.  Icel.  vei,  akin  to  AS.  ua)  -f- 
la  lo  !  (AS.  la)  -j-  wei  wo  !  cf.  AS.  ua  la  wa.  See  woe.] 
An  exclamation  expressing  sorrow  or  regret, 
well'a  way\  n.  Woe  ;  lamentation.  Obs. 
well'-be'lng,  n.  State  or  condition  of  being  well ;  wel¬ 
fare  ;  as,  virtue  is  essential  to  the  well-being  of  men. 
well'-boriT  (87),  a.  [Cf.  AS.  welboren .]  Born  of  a  fam¬ 
ily  of  good,  or,  formerly,  of  noble  or  high,  standing, 
well'-bred'  (87),  a.  1.  Having  good  breeding  ;  refined  in 
manners;  polite;  cultivated. 

I  am  as  icell-  bred  as  the  earl’s  granddaughter.  Thackeray. 
2  Of  good  breed,  as  an  animal ;  also,  formerly,  fiaving  a 
good  pedigree  ;  well-born,  as  a  person, 
well'-con  duct'ed  (87),  a.  1.  Well  led  or  managed. 

2.  Of  good  conduct  or  behavior, 
well  deck.  Naut.  A  space  on  the  main  deck  of  a  vessel 
inclosed  by  the  bulwarks  and  by  partial  decks  forward  and 
aft ;  —  chiefly  used  attributively  of  a  vessel  having  such  a 
deck  space  ;  a9,  a  i cell-deck  steamer.  See  deck,  n.,  2. 
well'-do'er  (wSl'doo'er),  72.  One  who  does  well ;  specif.  : 
a  One  who  lives  correctly  or  performs  good  deeds,  to  One 
who  prospers  oris  well  to  do.  Scot.  A’  Dial.  Eng. —  well'— 
do'ing,  7i.  A  a. 

Wel'ler,  Sam'U  el  (wgFer).  Mr.  Pickwick’s  man  in  Dick¬ 
ens’s  “  Pickwick  Papers,”  remarkable  for  his  shrewdness, 
humor,  easy  impudence,  coolness,  and  shiftiness  in  an  emer¬ 
gency,  for  his  fidelity  to  his  master’s  interests,  and  for  his 
intimate  knowledge  of  London  low  life.  He  speaks  the 
cockney  dialect,  and  uses  many  odd  comparisons.  His 


weirdness,  a.  Ill-fated  ;  also, 
improvident  ;  worthless.  Scot. 
weird'ly,  adv.  of  weird. 
weird'ly  (werd'lY),  a.  Weird  ; 
ghostly;  happy ;  fortunate.  Scot. 
welrd'ness.  tu  See  -ness. 
weire.  •{•  weak,  to  defend, 
weir'ly.  +  w \ rely;  wakly,  a. 
weir'ly.of/r.  Warily.  Obs.  Scot. 
weise  <  wiz).  Scot,  vnr.of  wise,  v. 
weiBith.  +  w  os  i  Til.  [tinm.i 

we'ism  (we'Yz’m),  n.  =  weoo-| 
Welss'nicht-wo'  (v  T  a'n  Y  k  t- 
vo').  n.  See  TeufelsdkOckh, 
II  ERR. 

weit  (  wet).  +  wait,  wit  ;  Scot, 
var.  of  wet,  a.  fir  v.  [ER-I 

weith'er.  +  weather,  weth-| 
weive.  •{•  waive. 
wei-verinde.  +  wayfarand. 
wei'ward.  •{•  wayward. 
weiwode  •{•  voivode. 
weize  (  wTz).  Scot.  var.  of  wr se,>’. 
w**'kau  ( we'kd),  7*.  [Maori 


ivhekan .1  The  laughing  owl. 

weke.  weak,  week,  wick. 

weke,  a.  tf  n.  [Cf.  OLG.  ireke 
a  moist  spot,  Icel.  vokra ,  vdkvif 
moisture.]  "Wet.  Obs. 
weked.  f  wicked. 
we-keen'  (wf-ken'),  n.  The 
meadow  pipit.  Local,  Brit. 
weket.  +  wicket. 
wekit.  wicked. 

wel.  Well.  Ref.  Sj>.  [wheel. I 
wel  +  wal,  slaughter  ;  weal:| 
wel.  Obs.  or  Scot.  &  dial.  Eng. 
var.  of  well,  adv.  fir  a. 
welany.  *i*  villainy. 
welanys-  +  villainous. 
wel'a-way'.  Var.  of  wellaway. 
wel'a-wo.  +  wellaway. 
wela-wylle.  a.  ICf.  well, adv., 
and  Icel.  villa  a  coing  astray, 
rillr  wild,  bewildered.]  Very 
lonesome  :  desert.  Obs. 
wela- Wynne,  a.  [Cf.  well,  adv., 
and  AS.  wyn(n)  delight,  pleas¬ 


ure.]  Very  joyous.  Obs.  —  wela- 

wynnely.  adv.  Obs. 
wel'-be-gone/,  a.  [See well; 
bboo.]  Contented;  happy.  Obs. 
welbeseln.  +  well-besken. 
Welch,  welch'er,  etc.  Vars.  of 
W  KLSH,  WELSH  ER,  etc. 
wel'come-ly,  adv.  of  welcome. 
wel'come-ness,  v.  See -ness. 
wel'com-er,  n.  One  who  wel¬ 
comes.  [etc.  R«f.  Sp.  I 

wel'cum.  wel'cumd.  Welcome,! 
weld  (wfdd).  Obs.  or  Scot.  & 
dial.  Eng.  var.  of  wield. 
weld.  Welled.  Ref.  Sp. 
weld,  a.  Weldable;  specif., 
made  without  complete  fusion  ; 
as,  weld  iron  (wrought  iron, 
Obsoles.)  ;  weld  steel  (Now 
Rare).  See  iron,  n.,  1. 
weld'a-ble  ( wPl'dd-b’l),  a.  See 
-a ble.  —  wekFa-bll'i-ty  (-bYl'Y- 
tY),  n.  [would. | 

welde.  •{•field, weald, wield, | 


welde,  n.  [AS.  gewyld.^  Power; 

dominion.  Obs.  [benefit.  0&.s\| 
weldeed,  a.  [AS.  welched.)  A| 
welden.  +  wield. 
weldent.  f  wealdent. 
welder.  •{•  wi elder,  governor, 
weld'ing  pow  der.  A  powder 
used  as  a  flux  in  welding, 
weld'less.  n.  See -less. 
weld'-8eed/  oil.  See  oil,  Table  I. 
weld'y.  f  wieldy. 
wele.  f  weal;  weel,  whirl¬ 
pool  ;  well  ;  WILL,  v. 
wele.  v.  t.  [Cf.  Icel.  velja ,  akin 
to  E.  wale  to  choose.]  To 
choose  ;  pick  out.  Ohs. 
wele-a-wav.  +  wellaway. 
weleful.  f  WEALFUL. 
welethe.  •{•wealth,  [wither. I 
welew.  «f  willow  ;  wallow, | 
Welf  (wSlf).  Var.  of  Guelph. 
wel'fare,  v.  i.  To  thrive  ;  pros¬ 
per.  Obs. 

wel'fol,  a.  +  wealful.  Scot. 


welgest,  superl.  of  well.  a.  Obs. 

well,  a.  [AS.  welig.)  Wealthy; 
opulent.  Obs. 

welk.  n.  A  whelk.  Now  Rare. 

welk,  welke  Obs.  pret.  of  walk. 
welked  (wSlkt).  Var.  of 
WH  ELK  ED. 

welkene,  welkne.  •{•  welkin. 

well.  +  will,  v. 

well.  7i.  Weal  ;  well-being.  Obs. 
well,  v.  t.  [ME.  wellen  to  melt, 
weld.]  To  forge;  weld.  Obs.  or 
Scot.  V  Dial.  Eng.  [s/iaW.| 
we’ll.  Short  for  we  will  or  we\ 
well'a-neer',  interj.  =  wella- 
day.  Obs. 

well'-ap-polnt  ed.  a.  1.  Having 
good  and  complete  equipment. 
2.  Auspicious.  Obs. 

—  well'-ap-point'ed-neaa,  n. 
wel'lat  (wfr  rtt),  n.  [Tnsmanian 
we/leetya.]  The  king  narrakeet. 
well'-a-year',  interj.  Welladay. 
Obs. 


well'-be-gone',  a.  Happy; 

prosperous.  Obs. 
Well'-Be-lov'ed.  the.  SeeBiEN- 
aime,  le.  [comely.  Obs. I 

weil'-te-seen',  a.  Seemly;! 
well  boat.  =  well  smack. 
well '-breathed''  (-brPtht'),  a. 
Having  good  breathing  capac¬ 
ity  ;  strong-lunged. 
weil'-carae/,n.  [AS.  wyllecserse. 
See  well,  n. ;  carse,  cress.] 
W’ater  cress.  Obs. 
well  decker.  A  well-deck  vessel, 
well  drain,  a  A  well  or  pit  for 
draining  wet  land,  b  A  drain 
discharging  into  a  well, 
well '-drain',  r.  t.  To  drain 
(land)  by  well  drains  from 
which  the  water  is  pumped  out. 
wel'ler,  n.  A  welaer  of  metal. 
Obs.  [0's.\ 

wellesay.  interj.  =  wellaway. | 
well '-eye',  v.  The  orifice  of  a 
well ;  a  pool  or  spring.  Scot. 


idod,  foot ;  out,  oil ;  chair  ;  go  ;  sing,  igk  j  then,  thin;  nature,  verdure  (250) ;  K  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144);  bow  ;  yet;  zh  =  i  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Goid*. 

Full  explanations  of  Abbreviations,  Signs,  etc.,  Immediately  precede  the  Vocabulary. 
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father,  Tony  Weller,  is  a  fat,  broad-brimmed,  great-coated, 
many-waibtcoated,  mottled-faced  English  stage  coachman, 
well'-fa'vored,  or  -fa'voured  (37),  a.  Handsome  ;  of  tine 
favor,  or  appearance  ;  pleasing  to  the  eye. 

Rachel  was  beautiful  and  well-favored.  Gen  xxix.  17. 
well'-found'  (87),  a.  a  Found  well  or  good  ;  tried  and 
approved  ;  also,  commendable.  Obs.  b  Well  or  thor¬ 
oughly  found,  or  provided  ;  as,  a  well-found  ship. 
well'head/  (wSl'hgd'),  n.  A  source,  spring,  or  fountain. 

At  the  wellhead  the  purest  streams  arise.  Spenser. 
well'hole'  (-hoi'),  1.  Arch,  a  The  open  space  in  a 

floor,  to  accommodate  a  staircase,  b  The  open  space  about 
which  a  stair  turns,  or  between  it  and  the  floor. 

2  Mach.  A  cavity  for  movement  of  a  counterbalance,  etc. 
wel'ling-ton  (wSl'Tng-twn),  n.  1.  A  Wellington  boot. 

2.  Engin.  A  traveler  on  legs  to  clear  obstructions,  used 
on  gantries,  etc. 

3.  Card  Playing.  See  napoleon,  2. 

Wellington  boot.  [After  the  Duke  of  Wellington .1  A  rid¬ 
ing  boot  for  men,  the  front  of  which  came  above  the  knee  ; 
also,  a  similar  shorter  boot  worn  under  the  trousers. 
Well'— knit7  (87),  a.  Firmly  constructed,  compacted,  or 
framed  ;  as,  a  well-knit  athlete  ;  a  well-knit  argument, 
well'— known'  (87),  a.  Fully  known  ;  generally  known 
or  acknowledged  ;  as,  a  well-known  fact. 

A  church  well  known  with  a  well-known  rite.  M.  Arnold. 
well'-nigh  ,  adv.  Almost ;  nearly.  Chaucer. 

well'-read'  (wgl'rgd' ;  87),  a.  Of  extensive  reading;  deeply 
versed  through  reading  ;  —  often  followed  by  in. 
well  room.  1.  A  room  where  a  well  or  spring  is  situated, 
esp.  one  built  over  a  mineral  spring. 

2.  Naut.  A  depression  in  the  bottom  of  a  boat,  into  which 
water  may  run,  to  be  then  bailed  out.  Rare. 
well  shrimp.  Any  of  various  crustaceans,  usually  blind 
and  white,  living  in  subterranean  waters,  often  in  wells, 
wells'ite  (wglz'it),  n.  [After  Prof.  H.  L.  Wells  (b.  1855), 
American  chemist.]  Min.  A  silicate  of  aluminium,  cal¬ 
cium,  barium,  and  potassium,  (Ba,Ca,K.J)Al2Si3Olo'3HoO, 
of  the  phillipsite  group,  occurring  in  glassy  colorless  or 
white  monoclinic  crystals.  H.,  4-4.5.  Sp.  gr.,  2.28-2.37. 
well'-spo  ken  (87),  a.  [well  -f-  speak ,  p.  p.  spoken.  See 
speak.]  1.  Speaking  well ;  speaking  with  fitness  or  grace  ; 
speaking  kindly.  44  A  knight  well-spoken .”  Shak. 

2.  Spoken  with  propriety  ;  as,  well-spoken  words. 
well'spring7 ( wSl'sprtng'),  n.  [AS.  wyllspring ,  uelsprynge. 
See  well,  n.;  spring,  n.]  A  fountainhead;  a  spring/  Obs. 
except,  fig.,  in  sense  of :  a  source  of  continual  supply. 

Understanding  is  a  icellspring  of  life  unto  him  that  hath  it; 
but  the  instruction  of  fools  is  folly.  Prov.  xvi.  22. 

well'-tenPpered  (-tgm'perd ;  87),  a.  Tuned  ill  equal 
temperament ;  —  used  in  the  English  title  of  J.  S.  Bach’s 
famous  “  Wohltemperirtes  Clavier,”  a  collection  of  prel¬ 
udes  and  fugues,  finished  in  1744,  and  written  in  all  the 
major  and  minor  keys  in  order  to  exhibit  the  system  of 
equal  temperament,  which  was  then  new. 
well'-tim  bered  (-tTm'berd  ;  87),  a.  1.  Having  a  good 
quantity  of  growing  timber,  as  a  tract  of  land. 

2.  Well  braced  or  strengthened  by  timbers,  as  a  house  or 
mine  ;  hence,  strongly  put  together. 

well'-to-do'  (-tdb-doo'),  a.  Prosperous.  See  well  to  do , 
under  well,  adv. 

well'-wom'  (87),  a.  1.  Showing  the  effects  of  having 
been  much  used  or  worn  ;  as,  well-worn  shoes ;  hence,  made 
stale  or  threadbare  by  use  ;  as,  a  well-worn  quotation. 

2.  Worn  well  or  properly.  Rare. 

Wels'bach  (wSlz'bSk  ;  -bak  ;  G.  vgls'baK),  a.  Of  or  per¬ 
taining  to  Auer  von  Welsbach  or  the  incandescent  gas 
burner  invented  by  him.  —  Welsbach  burner,  a  burner  in 
which  the  combustion  of  a  mixture  of  air  and  gas  or  vapor 
is  employed  to  heat  to  incandescence  a  mantle  composed 
of  thoria  and  ceria.  The  mantle  is  made  by  soaking  a 
44  stocking  ”  (see  stocking,  2  b>  in  a  solution  of  ni¬ 
trates  of  thorium  and  cerium  (approx.  99  :  1),  drying,  and 
igniting  to  burn  the  thread  and  convert  the  nitrates  into 
oxides,  which  remain  as  a  fragile  ash.  The  light  far  ex¬ 
ceeds  that  obtained  from  the  same  amount  of  gas  w  ith  the 
ordinary  fishtail  burner,  but  has  a  slight  greenish  hue. 
welsh  (wglsh),  v.  /.  d:  i. ;  welshed  (wSlsht);  welsh'ing.  a 
To  cheat  by  avoiding  payment  of  bets  ;  —  said  esp.  of  an  ab¬ 
sconding  bookmaker  at  a  race  track.  Slang,  b  To  avoid  dis¬ 
honorably  the  fulfillment  of  a  pecuniary  obligation.  Slang. 
Welsh  (wSlsli),  a.  [AS.  wselisc ,  welisc ,  fr.  wealh  a  stranger, 
foreigner,  not  of  Saxon  origin,  a  Welshman,  a  Celt,  Gael ; 
akin  to  OHG.  walh,  whence  G.  w'dlsch  or  welsch ,  Celtic, 
Welsh,  Italian,  French,  foreign,  strange,  OHG.  walhisc  ; 
from  the  name  of  the  Celtic  tribe.  See  walnut  ;  cf.  Wal- 
lachian.]  Of  or  pert,  to  Wales  or  its  inhabitants. 


well'fare'.  *1 •  wei.kare. 
well'fared',  a.  Also  well'- 
faured' .  =  well-f  a  v  o  r  e  d 
Scot.—  well  'fared ly.  adv.  Scot. 
well'-flxed',  a.  Well-to-do ; 
prosperous.  Dial,  or  Colloq., 
Chiefly  U.  S. 

well'-giv'en,  a.  Given  to  well¬ 
doing.  Ohs.  (liked;  popular. I 
well'-graced'  (.-grast'),  a.  Well! 
well  grass.  Watercress.  Scot. 
well'-groomed'  (-gTdbmd'),  a. 
Of  a  person,  well-dressed  and 
scrupulously  neat, 
well  house-  A  house  or  room 
built  around  a  well,  as  for  dairy 
purposes.  [wells,  or  flows.  I 
well'ing.  n.  Act  of  that  which  | 
Wel'ling-to'ni-a  (wCl'Tng-to'- 
nl-d),  n.  [NL.,  after  the  Duke 
of  Wellington.]  Syn.  of  Se¬ 
quoia.  [  Ohs.  Scot.  | 

wellit.  p.  p.  Mixed  ;  blended/ 
well '-left', a.  Left  well-to-do  bv 
the  death  of  some  one.  Ohs.  nr  ft. 
well'-lesB,  a.  See -less. 
well'-lik'ing,  a.  In  good  condi¬ 
tion  or  of  a  good  appearance  ; 
good-looking  ;  clever.  Ohs. 
well '-looked',  a.  Good-looking. 
Ohs.  [«.  Polite  ;  well-bred.  | 
we’l'-man  nered(-m&n'£rd;87),  | 
well 'more  ,  adv.  Much  more. 
Oh*.  [almost.  Ohs.  I 

well'most.  adv.  WT ell-nigh  ;| 
well'-na'tured  (-na'fprd ;  87), 
a.  Good-natured, 
well'near '.adv.  Almost;  nearly. 
Ohs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 
well'nesB.  n.  See -ness. 
wel 'low  (wSl'A),  v.  t.  [See 
wallow  to  wither.]  To  fade. 
Ohs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 
wellqueme,  n.  [AS.  wel ,  adv.. 


well  +  eweme  pleasing.]  Pleas- 

ure.  Ohs, 

well/-8een/,  a.  Having  seen 
much  ;  hence,  accomplished  ; 
experienced.  Ohs. 
well'-set',  a.  1.  Properly  or 
firmly  set.  [symmetry  of  parts.) 
2.  Well  put  together  ;  having! 
Wells  lamp  (welz).  A  flare 
lamp  of  great  brilliancy,  burn¬ 
ing  tar  oil  converted  into  gas  by 
passing  through  the  heated 
burner.  The  oil  is  forced  into 
the  burner  by  air  pressure,  cre¬ 
ated  over  the*  oil  in  the  receiver 
by  a  hand  air  pump,  [smack.) 
well  smack.  Xaut.  See  1st! 
well  soon',  adv.  Very  soon.  Ohs. 
well'-sped/  (87),  a.  Having 
good  success. 

well  staircase,  stairs,  etc.  Arch. 
A  staircase  or  stairs  having  a 
wellhole. 

well'strand'  ( wgl'str&nd'),  n. 
A  stream  from  a  spring.  Scot. 
well  sweep.  =  sweep,  «..  11. 
well'-thewed  (-thOd'  ;  87),  a. 
Having  good  thews  ;  well-knit  : 
also,  Obs.,  having  good  mental 
or  moral  characteristics, 
well'-to-live',  a.  Also  well'-to- 
pa88'.  =  WELL-TO-DO.  Scot. 
well  tomb.  A  tomb  the  entrance 
to  which  is  a  well-like  shaft, 
welluwe.  +  wellow. 
well '-wared'  (w  g  l'w  a  r  d'  ; 
-ward'),  a.  Well-spent:  also, 
well-earned.  Scot.  5 r  Dial.  Eng. 
well'-willed',  a.  Well-disposed: 
generous.  Scot.  [Ohs.  or  .Scot. | 
weU'-will'er,  n.  A  well-wisher.  | 
well'-will'ing.  well'-will'y,  a. 
=  WE  LI.- WILLED.  Ohs.  or  Scot. 
1  well'wilTing,  n.  Good  will.  Ohs. 


Welsh,  or  Scotch,  *>ait,  letting  a  horse  stop  to  rest  at  the  top 
of  a  hill.  — W.  Calvinistic  Methodist  Church.  See  pre.sby- 
terian,  a.  —  W.  Calvinistic  Methodist  Connexion.  See  Pres¬ 
byterian,  a.  —  W.  cattle,  one  of  several  breeds  or  strains 
of  large  hardy  beef  cattle  allied  to  the  Sussex  and  Devon. 
The  best  types  are  black.  —  W.  drake,  the  gadwall.  Locals 
U.  S.  —  W.  flannel,  a  fine  kind  of  flannel  made  from  the 
fleece  of  the  sheep  of  the  Welsh  mountains,  and  largely 
manufactured  by  hand.  —  W.  glaive  or  hook,  a  weapon  of 
the  halberd  or  poleax  type,  with  a  hook  opposite  the  blade, 
used  in  former  times  by  the  Welsh.  — W.  groining,  under¬ 
pitch  groining.  —  W.  harp,  Music }  a  large  triple  harp,  with 
two  rows  of  strings  tuned  diatomcally  in  unison,  the  third 
supplying  the  chromatic  sharps  and  flats ;  —  originally 
used  in  Wales.  — W.  medlar,  the  azarole.  —  W.  mortgage, 
Law ,  a  species  of  mortgage  in  which  the  mortgagee  may 
keep  the  rents  and  profits  without  account,  in  satisfaction 
of  interest,  but  cannot  enforce  payment  of  the  principal, 
and  the  mortgagor  can  redeem  at  any  time  by  payment  of 
the  principal.  It  is  now  obsolete.  Cf.  living  pledge.  —  W. 
mountain  sheep,  one  of  a  breed  of  pure  white,  horned  sheep 
bred  in  Wales  and  noted  for  their  mutton  (Welsh  mutton). 
—  W.  onion,  a  Siberian  species  of  Allium  (A.  Jistulosum) 
having  hollow  inflated  stalks  and  leaves,  but  scarcely  any 
bulb.  It  is  said  to  have  been  introduced  from  Germany, 
and  to  have  derived  its  name  from  the  German  word 
walsch,  foreign.— W.  parsley,  hemp,  or  a  hangman’s  halter  of 
hemp.  Obs.  &  Jocular.  —  W.  poppy,  a  papaveraceous  plant 


( Meconopsis  cambrica)  of  western  Europe.  —  W.  Presbyterian 
Church,  m  the  United  States,  the  Welsh  Calvinistic  Metho¬ 
dist  Church.  —  W.  rabbit,  a  dish,  variously  made,  of  melted 
or  toasted  cheese,  usually  mixed  with  ale  or  beer,  poured 
over  toasted  bread  or  crackers  ;  —  sometimes  erroneously 
called  Welsh  rarebit .— W .  runt,  one  of  the  Welsh  cattle.  —  W. 
soup,  pig’s-head  soup.  —  W.  terrier,  one  of  a  breed  of  black- 
ana-tan  wire-haired  terriers  of  about  twenty  pounds 
weight.  —  W.  vault,  an  underpitch  vault. 

Welsh  (wglsh),  ??.  1.  The  language  of  Wales,  or  of  the 

Welsh  people.  See  Celtic,  n.  It  possesses  an  extensive 
literature  in  prose  and  poetry,  dating  according  to  tradi¬ 
tion  from  the  tith  century,  although  authentic  documents 
date  mostly  from  the  12th  and  succeeding  centuries. 

2.  (Used  only  as  a  ]d.)  The  natives  or  inhabitants  of 
Wales.  The  Welsh  call  themselves  Cymry ,  a  Welshman 
Cymro.  their  country  Cymru  (of  which  the  adjective  is 
Cymreig ),  and  their  language  Cymraeg.  Cf.  Celt. 

welsh'er  (wgl'sher),  n.  One  who  welshes;  esp.,  one  who 
at  a  race  track  makes  bets  or  receives  money  to  be  bet, 
and  absconds  without  paying  his  losses  or  returning  the 
money  intrusted  to  him.  Slang. 

Welsh'man  (wglsli'mSn),  n. ;  pi.  -men  (-m£n).  1.  A 

native  or  inhabitant  of  Wales;  one  of  the  Welsh. 

2.  [/.  c.]  a  A  squirrel  fish,  b  The  large-mouthed  black 
bass.  Southern  U.  S. 

welt  (wglt),  n.  [ME.  welte,  peril,  fr.  W.  gwald  a  hem,  a 
welt,  gwaldu  to  welt  or  to  hem,  or  cf.  ME.  wellen  to  over¬ 
turn  (cf.  welter).]  1.  That  which,  being  sewed  or  other¬ 
wise  fastened  to  an  edge  or  border,  serves  to  guard, 
strengthen,  or  adorn  it ;  as  :  a  A  small  cord  covered  with 
cloth,  sewed  on  a  seam  or  border  to  strengthen  it ;  or  an 
edge  of  cloth  folded  on  itself,  usually  over  a  cord,  and 
sewed  down,  b  A  hem,  border,  or  fringe.  Obs.  or  Dial. 
Eng.  c  In  shoemaking,  a  narrow  strip  of  leather  around 
a  shoe,  between  the  upper  leather  and  sole,  d  In  steam 
boilers  and  sheet-iron  work,  a  strip  riveted  upon  the  edges 
of  plates  that  form  a  butt  joint,  e  Carp.  A  strip  of  wood 
fastened  over  a  flush  seam  or  joint,  or  an  angle,  to 
strengthen  it.  f  In  machine-made  stockings,  a  strip,  or 
flap,  knitted  on  the  stocking  after  forming. 

2.  Her.  A  narrow  border,  as  of  an  ordinary,  but  not  ex¬ 
tending  around  the  ends. 

3-  A  wale,  or  ridge  raised  on  the  flesh  or  skin  by  a  blow  ; 
a  blow,  esp.  one  that  may  raise  a  wale.  Colloq.  or  Dial . 

welt,  v.  t. ;  welt'ed  ;  welt'ing.  1.  To  furnish  with  a 
welt ;  to  sew  or  fasten  a  welt  on  ;  as,  to  well  a  boot,  seam. 
2.  To  beat  or  lash,  esp.  so  as  to  raise  a  welt.  Colloq. 

||  Welt'an'schau'ung  (velt'an'shou'dbng),  n.  ;  pi.  Welt- 
anschauungen  (-5n).  [G.]  Lit.,  world  view  ;  a  conception 
of  the  course  of  events  in,  and  of  the  purpose  of,  the  world 
as  a  whole,  forming  a  philosophical  view  or  apprehension 
of  the  universe  ;  the  general  idea  embodied  in  a  cosmology. 

wel'ter  (wgl'ter),  v.  i.  ;  wel'tered  (-terd)  ;  wel'ter-ing. 
[ME.  weltren  (cf  waiter  en ,  freq.  of  ME.  walten  to  roll  over), 
freq.  of  ME.  wellen  to  overturn,  AS.  wieltaii  to  roll ;  akin 
to  LG.  welte™,  G.  walzen  to  roll,  to  waltz,  sich  wdlzen  to 
welter,  OHG.  walzan  to  roll,  Icel.  velta,  Dan.  vaelte ,  Sw. 
vdltra ,  valla  ;  cf.  Goth,  waltjan  ;  prob.  akin  to  E.  wallow, 
well ,  v.  i.  See  well*  v.  i. ;  cf.  waltz.]  1.  To  tumble 
about  or  wallow,  as  a  hog  in  mire  ;  to  roll  while  prostrate, 


well'-wish',  n.  A  good  or 

kimlly  wish.  Ohs.  or  Scot. 
well'-wished'.  a.  Held  in  good 
will  ;  given  with  good  will  Ohs. 
well'-wish'erpi.One  who  wishes 
another  well.  [Dial.  Eng. I 
well'y  (wBl'T ).adv.  Well-nigh.  | 
welm,  n.  [  AS  welin ,  wielm , 
n'i/1  *// .]  Spring  ;  fountain:  also, 
boil;  tumor.  Obs.  —  r.  i.  To  well 
or  boil  up.  Ohs.  [reverse.  Ohs.) 
welme.  r.  t.  [Cf.  whelm.]  To| 
welneere,  welner.  +  wellnear. 
welnyegh.  f  well-nigh. 
weloo.  interj.  An  exclamation 
expressing  grief  Ohs. 
welowe.  +  WALLOW,  WILLOW, 
welp.  welplich.  +  w  h  k  l  p, 

WHELPLY.  [fish.  | 

wels  (vi*ls),  «.  [H.]  Thesheat-I 
welschap.  A  form  for  well 
shapr.  beauty  of  figure.  Obs. 
welsche.  *f  wallowish,  in¬ 
sipid.  [ish.  Dmi.  Eng.  I 

welsh  (wiflsh),  a.  =  wallow- | 
Welsh'land,  //.  Wales.  Rare. 
welsh'nut'.u.  [Cf. Welsh,  nut; 
cf.  walnut.]  A  walnut.  Obs. 
or  Dial.  Eng. 

welsom.  Aform  for  wealsome, 
prosperous.  Ohs. 
welt,  f  WALT.  [wilt,  r.| 

welt  (welt).  Dial.  Eng.  var.  of  | 
welt.u.  Quilt.  Ohs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 
welt.  v.  i.  [See  welter.]  To 
turn;  roll;  overturn;  upset.  Obs. 
or  Dial.  Eng. 

||  Welt'an  sicht  (veit'an'zTKt), 
n.  (G.)  A  world  view;  an  aspect 
in  which  the  universe  is  regard¬ 
ed;  a  speciol  view  or  apprehen¬ 
sion  of  reality  as  a  whole, 
welte.  Obs.  nrct  of  wield. 
welt'ed,  a  Ropy  ;  stringy. 


welt'ed,  a.  Quilted  or  w'added, 
esp.  in  narrow  strips, 
wel'ter,  v.  t.  [Cf.  wilt,  v.  j.] 
To  wither;  wilt.  Rare. 

]|  Welt'geist^velt'glst'),  n.  [G.] 
World  spirit;  anima  mundi. 
welth,  welth'y.  Obs.  or  ref.  sp. 
of  WEALTH,  WEALTHY. 

II  Welt'li  te-ra-tur'  (vglt'ITt^- 
rh-toor'),  n.  [G.]  Lit.,  world 
literature  ;  universal  literature, 
welwel.  A  form  for  wellwell, 
very  well.  Obs. 
welwet.  VELVET, 

welwilling,  a.  [Cf.  AS.  welwil- 
Icnde.]  Benevolent.  Obs. 
wel  win.  Jr  wallow. 
Wel-wit9ch'i-a  ( w51-wYch'T-d), 
n.  (NL.,  after  Dr.  Friedrich 
Welwitsch  (1806-72).]  Hot.  Syn. 
of  Tumboa. 

welworth,  a.  Very  worthy.  Obs. 
welwot.  VELVET, 

wely,  a.  [AS.  v'dig  wealthy.  Cf. 
weal  prosperity.]  Happy.  Obs. 
wem  (w?m),  n.  [AS.  warn, 
wamm,  hut  influenced  by  the  v. 
See  W em,  v.]  1.  Spot;*  stain; 

flaw.  Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 

2.  Harm;  hurt.  Ohs. 
wem,  v.  t.  [AS.  wemman.  fr. 
wamm  a  spot,  stain.]  To  stain; 
harm;  corrupt.  Ohs. 
wem.  Obs. or  dial. Eng. of  w am e. 
wemb.  4*  womb. 
wem'ble(wem'’l).  Dial.  Eng.  of 
whemmel.  [wheem,  a.  | 

weme  (wem).  Dial.  Eng.  of| 
wemel.  wamble,  [woman. | 
wemen.  Obs.  or  dial.  pi.  of| 
wem'less,  a.  Having  no  blem¬ 
ish  ;  spotless.  Ohs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 
wemmand,  n.  [AS.  ivemmend.'] 
Fornicator;  adulterer.  Obs. 


esp.  in  a  liquid;  hence,  fig.,  to  wallow  in  something  re¬ 
garded  as  sinful  or  degraded. 

When  we  welter  in  pleasures  and  idleness.  Latimer . 

2.  To  rise  and  fall  tumultuously,  or  roll,  toss,  or  tumble, 
as  waves  ;  as,  the  people’s  passions  weltered  in  revolution. 
4‘  Weltering  waves.”  Milton.  44  Weltering 8>e&.”  Trench. 

3.  To  move  unsteadily  ;  to  reel;  stagger.  Dial.  Eng. 
Syn.  —  See  grovel. 

wel'ter  (wgl'ter),  v.  t.  1.  To  roll  or  roll  over;  upset.  Obs, 
or  Dial. 

2.  To  effect  or  accomplish  with  or  by  weltering.  Rare. 
44  Weltering  your  way.”  Carlyle. 

wel'ter,  n.  Act  or  motion  of  weltering  ;  a  rising  and  fall¬ 
ing  tumultuously  or  a  rolling  or  tumbling,  as  of  waves ; 
heuce,  confusion  ;  turmoil ;  as,  the  welter  of  the  tempest. 

The  foul  welter  of  our  .  .  .  controversies.  Carlyle. 
wel'ter,  a.  Horse  Racing.  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  designat¬ 
ing,  a  race  in  which  welterweights  are  carried, 
wel'ter-weight  (-wato,  n.  1.  Horse  Racing.  A  weight 
of  28  pounds  (one  of  40  pounds  is  called  a  heavy  welter¬ 
weight)  sometimes  imposed  in  addition  to  weight  for  age, 
chiefly  in  steeplechases  and  hurdle  races. 

2.  A  boxer  or  wrestler  whose  w’eight  is  intermediate  be¬ 
tween  that  of  a  lightweight  and  that  of  a  middleweight, 
welt'ing,  n.  1.  A  sewed,  ribbed,  or  quilted  or  otherw  ise 
thickened  edging  ;  a  welt ;  also,  material  for  welts. 

2.  A  beating,  such  as  might  raise  welts.  Colloq. 

II  Welt'schmerz'  (velt'shmgrts'),  n.  [G.,  fr.  uelt  world 
-f-  schmerz  pain.  See  world  ;  smart,  v.  L]  Sorrow  or 
sadness  over  the  present  or  future  evils  or  woes  of  the 
world  in  general ;  sentimental  pessimism. 

A  new,  a  different,  and  alas  !  a  more  real  sadness  has  taken  its 
place  —  the  modern  world  sadness,  the  Weltschmerz,  which  in¬ 
fects  all  we  do  and  are.  William  Watson. 

wen  (  wen),  n.  [AS.  wenn ;  akin  to  D.  wen ,  LG.  wene.] 
a  Med.  An  indolent,  encysted  tumor  of  the  skin  ;  esp.,  a 
sebaceous  cyst,  b  Veter.  =  clyer  a. 
wencli  (wSucli;  140),  n.  [ME.  u  niche,  for  wenchcl child,  AS. 
wencel,  ivincel ,  child  ;  perh.  akin  to  AS.  wancol  unstable, 
wavering,  and  E.  wink.~\  1.  A  child  of  either  sex.  Obs. 

2.  A  girl  or  maiden  ;  damsel.  Now  Dial,  or  Archaic. 

A  pretty,  buxom,  blue-eyed  little  wench.  W.  Black. 

3.  A  female  servant ;  a  serving  maid  ;  as,  a  kitchen  wench. 

4.  A  lewd  woman  ;  a  strumpet. 

She  shall  be  called  his  wench  or  his  leman.  Chaucer. 
5  A  colored  woman,  esp.  a  servant.  Colloq.,  U.  S. 
wench,  v.  i. ;  wenched  (wgncht;  140);  wench'ing.  To 
consort  with  wenches  ;  esp.,  to  commit  fornication;  also, 
Dial.  Eng.,  to  go  courting. 

wend  (w'6nd),  v.  i.  ;  wend'ed,  Obs.  went  ;  wend'ing.  [AS. 
wendan  to  turn,  to  go,  cans,  of  windan  to  wind  ;  akin  to 
OS.  wendian,  OFries.  wenda  to  turn,  D.  wenden,  G.  wen- 
den,  Icel.  venda,  Sw.  vanda,  Dan.  vende,  Goth,  wandjan. 
See  wind  to  turn  ;  cf.  went.]  1.  Obs.  a  To  turn  round, 
b  To  shift ;  change  ;  alter,  c  To  proceed  on  one’s  way  ; 
to  depart,  d  To  disappear  ;  to  pass  away  ;  to  vanish,  e 
To  go  ;  pass  ;  to  move  about. 

And  thurgh  the  strete  men  mighte  ryde  or  wende.  Chaucer. 
2  To  betake  one’s  self  or  direct  one’s  course  ;  to  travel. 
Archaic  or  Scot,  ct*  Dial.  Eng.  Chaucer. 

To  Athens  shall  the  lovers  wend.  Shak. 

wend,  v.  t.  1.  To  turn  round  or  over  ;  to  shift.  Obs.  or 
Dial.  Eng.  Cursor  Mundi. 

2.  Obs.  a  To  change  ;  alter;  convert.  Dan  Michel,  b  To 
translate,  c  To  overthrow  ;  strike  down. 

3.  To  direct ;  to  proceed  on  ;  —  used  esp.  in,  to  trend  one's 
nay.  Chiefly  Poetic.  ‘‘Great  voyages  to  wend."  Surrey. 

Wend  (wgnd),  n.  One  of  a  Slavic  people  of  eastern  Ger¬ 
many,  chiefly  peasants  of  Lusatia.  Cf.  Sorb. 

Wend'ish  (wgn'dTsh),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Wends 
or  their  language.—?*.  The  lauguage  of  the  Wends. 
See  Indo-European  languages. 

Wen'-li'  (wfin'le'),  n.  [Chin.  wen%  Z/3.]  The  higher  liter¬ 
ary  idiom  of  Chinese,  that  of  the  canonical  books  and  of  all 
composition  pretending  to  literary  standing.  It  employs 
a  classical  or  academic  diction,  and  a  more  condensed  and 
sententious  style  than  the  Mandarin,  from  which  it  differs 
also  in  the  doubling  and  arrangement  of  words. 

Wen'lock  (wgn'IBk),  n.  Geol.  The  middle  subdivision  of 
the  Upper  Silurian  in  Great  Britain  ;  —  so  named  from 
the  typical  locality  in  Shropshire,  England, 
wen'nish  (-Tsh)  )  a.  [From  wen.]  Having  the  nature  of 
wen'ny  (-T)  ja  weu  ;  resembling  a  wen. 
went  (w5nt),  pret.  <t*  p.  p.  of  wend  ;  —  now  used  only  as  a 
preterit  of  go.  See  go. 

wen'tle-tfLp'  (wgn't’l-trXp'),  n.  [D.  wenteltrap  a  wind- 


wemme.  +  WEM.  [ed.  Ohs.  | 
wem'my.  a.  Blemished;  taint-| 
wem 'my.  v.  t.  =  wem.  Obs. 
wemod.  a.  [AS.  wifamod  ;  in* a 
woe,  evil,  malice  -f  mod  mind.] 
Angry;  peevish;  sullen.  Obs.  — 
wemodness.  n.  Obs. 
wemytacion.  +W.A  ymentation. 
weniwan),  n.  =  wyn. 
wen.  +  when. 

Wen'chan'  (wSn'chou'),  n.  A 
dialect  of  Chinese.  See  Indo- 
<  ii  i  N  BSE  LANGUAGES, 
wench'el,  n.  [See  wench.]  A 
maid  ;  also,  a  child.  Obs. 
wench 'en.  +  wince. 
wench'er,  n.  One  who  wenches 
wench'less,  a.  See  -less. 
wencust.  Obs.  pret.  &  p.  p.  of 
vanquish.  [Ob*.  | 

wend,  v.  i.  To  wane:  decrease/ 

wend,  n.  Eng.  Law.  In  early 
records,  a  large  extent  of 
ground  ;  a  perambulation  ;  a 
circuit.  Obs. 

wende  Obs.  pret.  of  ween. 
Wend'lc  (wt-n'dlk),  a.  <y  n.  = 
Wendish. 

wene.  n.  [AS.  wen.  See  ween, 
r.]  Obs.  1.  Weening;  hope;  ex¬ 
pectation;  inclination. 

2.  Supposition;  opinion;  conjec¬ 
ture;  doubt.  [Hopeful.  Om*.| 
wene,  a.  [AS. wene  (in  comp.).]| 
wene.  +  wean,  v.  ;  ween. 
weneth.  Obs.  corrupt,  of  uneath. 
weng.  wenge.  +  venge,  wing. 
wenim.  +  venom. 
wenion.  +  w  anion. 
wenliche.  a.  [Cf.  AS. wenlic  fair, 
comely.  See  wene  hope  ]  Hope¬ 
ful;  pleasant;  good.  Obs. 
wenne.  +wf.n,  when,  w  henne, 

WHENCE,  WINNE. 


wen'nel  (w£n'’l),  n.  =  wean- 
el.  Ohs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 

Wens 'ley-dale'  (wfnz'lY-dal'), 
n.  [From  Wensleydale ,  York¬ 
shire.  England.]  One  of  an  Eng¬ 
lish  breed  of  white  sheep  large¬ 
ly  descended  from  crosses  of 
Teeswater  with  Leicester, 
went.  Obs.  pret.  St  p.p  of  ween. 
went.  n.  [Cf.  wend,  r.,  and 
AS.  wend  a  course,  an  alterna¬ 
tive.]  Obs.  or  Scot,  if  Dial. 
Eng.  a  Course;  progress:  travel 
Ohs.  b  Way;  device.  Obs  cA 
crossroad:  a  road;  lane;  passage¬ 
way;  an  alley.  [about.  Ohs/ 
wen'tle,  v.  t.  To  turn  or  toss| 
wenyal.  venial. 
wenyand.  d*  wan i and. 
wen'zel  (vgn'tsrl),  n.  [G.]  A 
knave;  jack:  Skat,  a  jack  when 
the  four  jacks  are  trumps. 
Wen'zel  Bi'ble.  See  bible,  2. 
weob.  +  web. 
weod.  4  WEED, 
weofed.  weved. 
weofod-sceat  A  form  for 
weved sheet,  altar  cloth.  Obs. 
weol.  pret.  of  wall,  v.  t.  Obs. 
weolcne.  +  welkin. 
weole.  f  weal,  wheel. 
weolewe.  +  wallow. 
weoli.  d*  w eli,  a. 
weol  the.  +  wealth. 
weope.  -f*  wee i*. 
weopmon.  +  we  pm  an. 
weorc.  *1*  work. 
weord.  +  werd.  to  harm; 
word.  [form  of  be. I 

weore.  WER,  a  man;  were, | 
weored.  d*  we  red. 
weoreld,  weorld.  world. 
weoreldshipe.  d*  worldship. 
weorne.  +  warn,  to  repel,  etc 


ale,  senate,  care,  am,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofa;  eve,  £vent,  end,  recent,  maker;  Ice,  Ill;  old,  6bey,  orb,  5dd,  s8ft,  connect;  use,  unite,  urn,  Up,  circus,  menii; 

U  Foreign  Word.  +  Obsolete  Variant  of.  +  combined  with.  =  equals. 
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ing  staircase  ;  cf.  G.  wendeltreppe.]  Any  of  numerous  ele¬ 
gant,  usually  white,  marine  shells  of  the 
genus  Scalar  ia,  or  the  family  Scalariidae, 
esp.  Scalaria  pretiosa,  which  was  for¬ 
merly  highly  valued. 

wer  (wtir;  w6r),  n.  [AS.  wer;  akin  to  OS. 

&  OHG.  wer,  Goth.  wair,  L. vir,  Skr.  viva. 

Cf.  WERGILD,  WEREWOLF.]  1.  A  mail  J 
a  husband  ;  a  warrior  ;  a  vassal.  Obs. 

2.  A  man’s  wergild.  Obs.  or  Hist. 

were  (wQr ;  also,  esp.  in  British  usage , 
wSr ;  277).  [AS.  wSere  (thou)  wast, 
useron  (we,  you,  they)  were,  wsere  imp. 
subj.  See  was.]  A  verb  form  supplying 
the  preterit  indicative  plural,  and  pret¬ 
erit  subjunctive  singular  and  plural,  of  Wentletrap  ( Scala - 
the  verb  be.  See  be.  ria pretiosa) 

were'wol!'  (wer'wSblf' ;  wSr'-),  n.;  pi.  -wolves  (-wdolvz'), 
[AS.  werewulf  for  werwulf;  were ,  late  AS.  form  fortcer  man 
wulf  a  wolf ;  cf.  G.  war  wolf,  wahrwoff,  wehrwolf ,  a  were¬ 
wolf,  MHG.  werwolf.  See  wer  a  man,  wolf  ;  cf.  virile,  vir¬ 
tue,  world.]  Folklore.  A  person  transformed  into  a  wolf 
in  fonn  and  usually  in  appetite,  temporarily  or  perma¬ 
nently,  or  a  person  capable  of  assuming  a  wolf’s  form  ;  a 
lycanthrope.  Belief  in  werewolves  is  ancient  and  wide¬ 
spread,  appearing  in  the  literature  of  many  races.  The 
original  transformation  is  often  imposed  as  a  diabolical 
bewitchment.  In  oWier  cases  the  wolf’s  form  is  assumed 
voluntarily,  as  to  gratify  a  craving  for  human  flesh.  One 
who  was  a  werewolf  by  choice  could  in  general  resume 
human  form  at  will. 

wer'gild'  (wtir'gTld';  wSr'-),  were'gild'  (wer'gild' ;  wgr'-), 
n.  [AS.  wergild  ;  tier  a  man,  value  set  on  a  man’s  life  — |— 
gild,  gield,  payment  of  money  ;  akin  to  G.  wehrgeld.  See 
wer  a  man ;  geld,  n.~\  Law.  Among  the  Anglo-Saxons 
and  other  Teutonic  races,  the  value  set  upon  a  man’s  life  ; 
the  fixed  price  which  must  be  paid  by  the  kindred  of  a 
manslayer  to  the  kindred  of  the  slain  person  by  way  of 
composition  to  avoid  the  blood  feud.  In  early  times  for  a 
freeman  it  was  1,200  Saxon  shillings,  or  £24;  for  a  villein, 
200  shillings,  or  £4  ;  for  a  serf  or  slave,  40  pence.  A  fixed 
scale  of  values  was  established,  varying  from  that  of  the 
churl  to  that  of  the  king.  The  liability  for  the  wergild  fell 
upon  the  kindred  in  the  same  proportion  as  they  received 
it,  the  larger  part  upon  the  paternal  kindred.  Acceptance 
of  the  wergild  by  the  kindred,  originally  optional,  later 
became  compulsory,  and  finally  it  could  not  be  demanded 
nor  the  blood  feud  waged, the  slayer  being  left  to  public  jus¬ 
tice.  Similar  methods  of  composition  have  existed  among 
many  primitive  peoples.  Cf.  bote,  3  ;  wite,  1 ;  eric  ;  cro. 

Wer-ne'ri-an  (wer-iie'rl-5n),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  A.  G. 
Werner  (1750-1817),  a  German  mineralogist  and  geologist, 
who  classified  minerals  according  to  their  external  char¬ 
acters,  and  advocated  the  theory  that  the  strata  of  the 
earth’s  crust  were  formed  by  depositions  from  water  ;  des¬ 
ignating,  or  according  to,  Werner’s  system  or  theory;  Nep¬ 
tunian.—  n.  Asupporterof  Werner’s  theory  ;  a  Neptunist. 

Wer'ner  ism  (vSr'ner-Tz’m),  n.  Geol.  The  Wernerian  or 
Neptunian  theory  or  system. 

Wert  (wfirt).  A  verb  form  supplying  the  second  person 
singular,  preterit  subjunctive,  of  the  verb  be.  It  is  a  mod¬ 
ern  formation  from  were ,  with  the  ending  -t,  after  the  anal¬ 
ogy  of  wast.  Now  used  only  in  solemn  or  poetic  style. 

Wer'ther  (vSr'ter),  n.  [G.]  The  hero  of  Goethe’s  senti¬ 
mental  romance  Die  Leiden  des  jun gen  Werthers  (“The 
Sorrows  of  Werther  ’’),  a  young  man  who  falls  in  love  with 
Lotte,  the  wife  of  a  friend,  and,  being  unable  to  overcome 
his  passion,  takes  his  own  life. 

Wer-the'ri-an  (Vgr-te'n-an),  a.  Resembling,  or  charac¬ 
teristic  of,  Werther ;  hence,  morbidly  sentimental.  See 
Werther.  —  Wer'ther-ism  ( vSr'ter-Tz’m),  n. 

Wes'ley-an  (wgs'll-an),  a.  Of  or  pert,  to  the  Wesley 
family  or  a  member  of  it ;  specif.,  of  or  pertaining  to  John 
Wesley  (1703-91),  the  founder  of  Methodism  or  the  Meth¬ 
odist  denomination;  of  or  pertaining  to  Wesleyanism  or 
the  Wesleyan  Methodists.  —  Wesleyan  Methodists.  See 
METHODIST,  5. 

Wes'ley-an,  n.  Eccl.  A  follower  of  John  Wesley  ;  one 
who  adopts  the  principles  of  Wesleyanism  ;  a  Methodist ; 
esp.,  a  Wesleyan  Methodist. 

Wes'ley-an-ism  (-Tz’m),  n.  Theol.  The  system  of  theology 
taught  by  John  Wesley,  which  was  essentially  Arminian  ; 
Wesleyan  or  Methodist  Arminianism;  Arminian  Method¬ 
ism  ;  the  system  of  doctrines  and  church  polity  of  the 
Wesleyan  Methodists.  See  methodist,  n.,  5. 

west  (wSst),  7i.  [AS.  west,  adv.  ;  akin  to  D.  west,  G.  west, 
westen ,  OHG.  westan,  I cel.  vestr,  Sw.  vest,  vester,  restart , 
Dan.  vest,  vesten,  and  perh.  to  L.  vesper  evening,  Gr. 


eo-irepa.  Cf.  vesper,  Visigoth.]  1.  The  point  in  the 
heavens  where  the  sun  is  seen  to  set  at  the  equinox,  or 
the  corresponding  point  on  the  earth  ;  that  one  of  the 
four  cardinal  points  of  the  compass  which  is  in  a  direction 
at  right  angles  to  that  of  north  and  south,  and  on  the  left 
of  a  person  facing  north  ;  the  point  opposite  to  east ;  one  of 
the  two  points  whose  horizon  and  prime  vertical  intersect. 
And  fresh  from  the  west  is  the  free  wind’s  breath.  Bryant. 

2.  A  quarter,  region,  locality,  country,  section,  or  the  like, 
which,  with  regard  to  the  speaker  or  some  particular 
place,  is  situated  in  the  direction  toward  the  west  (in  sense 
1 ) ;  as,  the  peoples  on  the  west ;  also,  a  portion  of  a  country 
lying  toward  the  west ;  as,  the  west  of  Europe. 

3.  [cap.]  Specif.:  a  The  Western  Hemisphere,  or  the  New 
World  so  called,  it  having  been  discovered  by  sailing  west¬ 
ward  from  Europe  ;  the  Occident,  b  U.  S.  Hist.  &  Geog. 
Formerly,  that  part  of  the  United  States  west  of  the  Alle¬ 
gheny  Mountains  ;  now,  commonly,  the  whole  region  west 
of  the  Mississippi  River,  esp.  that  part  north  of  Arkansas, 
New  Mexico,  etc.  ;  —  usually  with  the  definite  article. 

4.  [cap.]  Eccl.  Hist.  The  Western  Church. 

west  by  north,  Navig.  &  Suit.,  one  point,  or  11°  1&,  north  of 
due  west ;  N.  78^  45'  W.  See  compass  card.  —  w.  by  south, 
Navig.  &  Suit.,  one  point,  or  11°  15',  south  of  due  west ;  S. 
78°  45'  W.  See  compass  card.—  w.  northwest,  Navig.  &  Sure., 
two  points,  or  22°  3(V,  north  of  due  west ;  N.  67°  3(V  W.  See 
compass  card.  —  w.  southwest,  Navig.  <£•  Suit.,  two  points, 
or  22u  30',  south  of  due  west ;  S.  67°  30'  W. 
west  (wSst),  a.  1.  Lying  toward  the  west;  situated  at 
the  west,  or  in  a  western  direction  from  the  point  of 
observation  or  reckoning ;  proceeding  toward  the  west ; 
western  ;  as,  a  west  course  is  one  toward  the  west;  an  east- 
and-?#e«l  line. 

2.  Coming  from  the  west ;  —  said  chiefly  of  the  wind. 

3.  Eccl.  Designating,  or  situated  in,  that  part  of  a  church 
opposite  to,  and  farthest  from,  the  east  (see  east,  a.,  2). 
West  End,  the  western  portion  of  London,  Eng.,  esp.  that 
part  just  west  of  Portland  Place  and  Regent  St.,  including 
the  fashionable  shopping  district  and  the  aristocratic  resi¬ 
dence  sectious  of  Mayfair  and  Belgravia.  See  East  End. 
—  W.  Goth.  See  Goth*  1.  —  W.  Syrian  Church.  See  Jacobite 
Church.— W.  Syrian  liturgies.  See  liturgy,  1, 1. 

west,  adv.  [AS.  west.]  To  or  toward  the  west;  westward, 
west'er  (wgs'ter),  v.  i.  To  turn  or  move  westward. 

The  wan  sun  ivesters,  faint  and  slow.  IF.  E.  Henley. 
west'er  ly  (-1T),  a.  Of  or  pert,  to  the  west ;  situated  in 
or  towards,  or  proceeding  or  having  a  direction  towards, 
the  west ;  facing  the  west ;  also,  coming  from  the  west, 
west'er-ly,  adv.  Toward  the  west ;  westward, 
west'er-ly,  n .;  pi.  -lies  (-ITz).  A  wind  blowing  from  the 
west ;  as,  the  weste7‘lies  of  the  temperate  zones, 
west'ern  (-tern),  a.  [AS.  wester7ie.~\  1.  Of  or  pertaining 
to  the  west ;  situated  in  the  west,  or  in  the  region  nearly 
in  the  direction  of  west ;  as,  the  western  shore  of  France. 

Far  o’er  the  glowing  western  main.  Keble. 

2.  [cap.]  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  characteristic  of,  a  region 
specifically  called  the  West,  as  the  Occident  or  the  western 
portion  of  the  United  States ;  as,  Western  as  opposed  to 
Oriental  civilization  ;  W ester 7i  life  ;  Weste7n  prairies. 

3.  Directed,  tending,  or  the  like,  toward  the  west;  as,  the 
ship  is  on  a  western  course. 

4.  Coming  from  the  west ;  —  said  chiefly  of  the  wind. 

5.  Of  the  sun,  appearing  in  the  west ;  hence,  near  its  set¬ 
ting  ;  hence,  pert,  to  the  end  ;  declining  ;  as,  westemi  years. 

Western,  as  applied  to  names  of  American  animals 
or  plants,  usually  designates  species  or  subspecies  which 
closely  resemble  corresponding  Atlantic  coast  forms,  but 
whose  geographical  distribution  is  west  of  the  Mississippi. 
Western  Caliphate.  See  caliph. —  W.  Church,  the  church  of 
the  countries  once  comprised  in  the  Western  Roman  Em¬ 
pire  ;  the  Roman,  or  Latin,  Church  in  distinction  from 
the  Eastern,  or  Greek,  Church  (which  see);  —  in  modern  t 
usage  sometimes  interpreted  to  include  the  Anglican  as 
well  as  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  or,  in  the  widest  sense, 
all  the  churches  of  Western  Christendom.—' W.  Fish,  Astron., 
in  the  Northern  Hemisphere,  the  right-hand  fish  in  Pisces. 
— W.  Hemisphere.  See  hemisphere^.— W. Land.  =Hesperia,1. 
— W.  Ocean,  among  the  ancients,  the  ocean  lying  to  the  west 
of  the  then  known  world.  —  W.  Reserve,  a  tract  of  about 
3,500,000  acres  near  Lake  Erie,  reserved  by  the  State  of 
Connecticut  at  the  time  of  the  cession  of  the  Northwest 
Territory  to  the  United  States,  and  now  forming  a  part  of 
the  State  of  Ohio.  —  W.  Roman  Empire,  or  W.  Empire.  See 
Roman  Empire.  — W.  sandpiper, a  small  sandpiper  ( Ereunetes 
occidentalis)  very  closely  allied  to  the  semipalmated  sand¬ 
piper,  which  it  chiefly  replaces  in  western  North  America. 
It  frequently  occurs  also  along  the  Atlantic  coast.  —  W. 
schism,  the  Greek  schism.  —  W.  text.  See  text,  2. 
west'ern,  n.  1.  A  westerner. 

2.  [cap.]  A  member  of  the  Western  Church. 


West'ern,  Squire.  An  eccentric  English  country  gentle¬ 
man  in  Fielding’s  “  Tom  Jones.”  “  Squire  Western  stands 
alone  ;  imitated  from  no  prototype,  and  in  himself  an  inimitable 
picture  of  ignorance,  prejudice,  irascibility,  and  rusticity ,  united 
with  natural  shrewdness,  constitutional  good  humor,  and  an  in¬ 
stinctive  affection  for  his  daughter.”  Scott. 

west'em-er  (wgs'ter-ner),  n.  A  native  or  inhabitant  of 
the  west,  esp.  [cap.]  of  the  West  in  the  United  States, 
west'fal-ite  (w8st'fol-it),  n.  A  blasting  explosive  com¬ 
posed  of  ammonium  nitrate  and  resin. 

West  India,  West  Indian  Of  or  pert,  to  the  West  Indies. 
West  Indian  birch,  the  gumbo  limbo.—  W.  I.  cherry,  the  Bar¬ 
bados  cherry.  —  W.  I.  corkwood.  =  corkwood,  2  d.  —  W.  I. 
gherkin,  the  bur  cucumber  (Cucumis  anguria).  —  W.I. golden- 
rod,  an  asteraceous  herb  ( Neurolxna  lobata)  having  flower 
heads  somewhat  resembling  those  of  Solidago.  —  W.  I.  ivy, 
any  climbing  plant  of  the  genus  Marcgravia.—  W.  I.  kino. 
See  kino.  — W.  I.  laurel,  a  West  Indian  plum  (Laurocerasus 
occidentalis)  bearing  a  finely  flavored  fruit.  —  W.  I.  locust, 
a  ca*salpiniaceous  tree  of  large  size  {Hyme7iaea  courbaTil). 
It  has  hard  brown  wood  used  for  building,  bijugate  leaves, 
white  flowers,  and  woody  pods  containing  an  edible  pulp. 
It  yields  animd  gum.  —  W.  I.  marigold,  a  fleshy  annual  as¬ 
teraceous  plant  (Stem  nwdontia  carnosa)  with  yellow  heads 
of  flowers.—  W.  I.  mastic,  the  gumbo  limbo.—  W.I.  muskwood, 
a  meliaceous  timber  tree  ( Guarea  grandi folia).  —  W.  I.  seal, 
a  large  earless  seal  ( J ionachus  tropicalis)  inhabiting  the 
West  Indies  and  now  nearly  extinct.  —  W.  I.  spikenard,  a 
West  Indian  fragrant  menthaceous  shrub  (Mesosphxrwn 
sitaveoletis).  —  W.  I.  tea,  a  shrubby  scrophulariaceous  plant 
( Capraria  bi flora)  the  leaves  of  which  are  sometimes  used 
in  tlie  W est  Indies  for  tea.  —  W.  I.  tulip,  the  majagua. 
West  Indian.  A  native  of,  or  a  dweller  in,  the  West  Indies, 
west'ing,  n.  Navig.  &  Surv.  Departure  in  a  westerly  di¬ 
rection.  See  departure,  6  a  &  7. 

West'lng-house'  brake  (wgs'tlne-hous').  [After  George 
Weslinghouse,  American  inventor.]  Railroads.  A  kind  of 
continuous  brake  worked  by  compressed  air  from  a  pump 
on  the  engine.  The  later  variety  acts  automatically  when  a 
car  coupling  disconnects.  The  brake  cylinders  are  charged, 
and  the  brakes  released,  by  a  triple  valve  (which  see). 
West'min  ster  Ab'bey  (wfist'mln'ster).  The  Collegiate 
Church  of  St.  Peter,  in  the  borough  of  Westminster.  Lon¬ 
don,  reconstructed  from  a  church  built  (1049-65)  by  Eaward 
the  Confessor.  It  was  originally  the  abbey  church  of  a 
monastery  founded  in  the  8th  century.  It  is  the  national 
sanctuary  and  burial  place,  the  sovereigns  being  crowned 
there  and  the  remains  of  many  sovereigns,  statesmen, 
soldiers,  poets,  etc.,  being  interred  under  its  pavement. 
Westminster  Assembly.  An  assembly,  consisting  chief¬ 
ly  of  divines  (hence  called  Assembly  of  Divines),  which  by 
act  of  Parliament  assembled  July  1,  1643,  and  remained  in 
session  some  years.  It  framed  the  “  Westminster 
Confession  of  Faith.”  the  “  Larger  Catechism  ”  and 
the  “  Shorter  Catechism.”  the  “  Directory  of 
Public  Worship,”  and  the*‘  Directory  for  Church 
Polity  and  Discipline,”  collectively  called  the 
“Westminster  Standards,”  a  name  also 
often  used  for  the  first  three  as  a  group. 

See  Presbyterian,  a. 

Wes'ton  cell  (wgs't fin).  [After  Edward 
Weston  (b.  1850),  American  electrician.] 

Elec.  A  standard  cell  the  electrodes  of 
which  are  mercury,  covered  with  a  paste  , 
of  mercurous  sulphate  and  cadmium,  sur-  ' 
rounded  by  a  paste  of  cadmium  sulphate. 

Its  E.  M.  F.  at  20°  C.  is  1.0186  volts. 

Wes'ton’ s  pul'ley  block  (wgs'twnz). 

Mach.  A  kiud  of  pulley  tackle  consist¬ 
ing  of  a  fixed  upper  block  containing  two  pulleys 
of  different  diameters  fixed  together  on  the  same 
axis,  a  single  movable  pulley,  and  an  endless  chain 
passing  round  the  pulleys.  There  is  a  large 
loss  by  friction,  but  this  friction  is  useful  as  Weston’s  Pul- 
serving  to  sustain  the  weight  when  the  chain  ley  Block,  a, 
is  released  by  the  hand.  «  Guides. 

West'phal  balance  (west'ffil).  A  form  of  balance  used  ia 
determining  the  specific 
gravity  of  liquids,  min-^ 
eral  fragments,  etc. 

West  pha'lian  (wgst-fa'- 
lT-an),  n.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the 
province  of  Westphalia  in  Prus¬ 
sia,  the  ancient  Saxon  duchy  of 
the  same  name,  or  the  Napoleonic 
kingdom  of  Westphalia(  1807-13). 

—  7i.  A  native  or  inhabitant  of 
Westphalia. 

West7  Point'er.  A  cadet, 
or  graduate, of  the  United 
States  Military  Academy 
at  West  Point,  esp.  as 
distinguished  from  an 
army  o  f  f  ic  e  r  commis¬ 
sioned  from  civil  life  or 

the  ranks.  U.  S.  M  estphal  Balance. 


weorpen.  4*  warp,  v. 
weorre.  4*  war. 
weorreur.  4*  warrior. 
weorthe.  4*  worth,  v. 
weoa.  4*  was.  form  of  be. 
weosch.  Obs.  pret.  of  wash. 
weoved.  4*  wevkd. 
weox.  Obs.  pret.  of  wax. 
wepe.  wepeable.  wepefol.  wepe- 
ly.  weep,  etc. 
wepen.  +  weapon,  weep. 
wepentake.  4*  wapentake. 
wepman.  n.  [AS.  ivtepmann, 
wsepenmann.  Cf.  w  baton  ; 
man.]  A  man.  Obs.  [06s. I 
wepmankln. //.  The  male  sex.  | 
wepne.  wep'pen.  4*  weapon. 
wep'on.  Weapon.  Ref.  Sp. 
wept  (w6pt),  pret.  tf  p.  />.  of 
WEEP. 

wepyntaille.».  Wapentake.  Obs. 
wer  Scot.  var.  of  wake,  a. 
wer.  Obs.  or  dial.  Eng.  or  ref. 
sp.  of  were ,  form  of  be. 
wer.  f  FAR;  yer;  WAR.  worse; 
wear,  to  defend;  weir;  were, 
doubt;  where,  [fir  Dial.  Eng. I 
wer(w?r;  w8),pron  Our.  Scot.  | 
weray.  4*  very. 
werayour.  4*  warrior. 
werbi.  4*  whereby. 
werble,  w.  5r  v.  Warble, 
werch.  4*  work,  wretch. 
werd.  w  e  i  r  d,  w  e  red. 
world,  [harm  ;  injure.  Obs.  I 

werd. »”./.  [AS.  wf/rdanJ]  To| 
werdoune.  +  guerdon. 
werd  our.  verdure.  Scot. 
werdy.  f  worthy. 

were.  +  veer  ;  v  e  r  :  war  ; 
ware,  wary  ;  wear  ;  wer,  a 
man  ;  where  ;  wire. 


were(wSr).  Dial.  Eng.  var.  of  | 

wer,  our.  [weir. I 

were.  Obs.  or  dial.  F.ng.  of| 
were.  Obs.  equiv.  of  wert. 
were.  v.  [Cf.  AS.  werian  to 
ward  off,  defend.]  A  guard;  de¬ 
fense;  a  troop;  host:  band.  Ohs. 
were,  ti.  [Cf.  OLG.  were  dis¬ 
order,  disquiet.]  Obs.  1.  Doubt; 
perplexity  :  uncertainty. 

2.  Difficulty  ;  peril. 

3.  Dread  ;  apprehension, 
were'bear  (wer'bar'  ;  w?r'-), 
n.  A  man  in  bear’s  form.  Cf. 
werewolf. 

wered.  n.  [AS.  w  e  o  r  o  d.)  A 
band  :  troop  ;  host.  Obs. 
werefore.  wherefore. 
werege  4*  wary,  zl 
were'geld  ,  were'gelt',  were'- 
gild'.  Van.  of  wergii.d. 
werelbone.  whirlboxe. 
wereld.  world. 
werely.  t*  verily  ;  warly,  a. 
wer'en.  Obs.  or  dial.  En°;.  var. 
of  were,  form  of  be.  ^  [Scot.  I 
werena  (wPr'na).  Were  not.| 
wer'est.  +  wert,  form  of  be. 
were 'wall  ,  «•  [Cf.  dial,  wer(e) 
war  ;  and  E.  wall.]  A  bul¬ 
wark.  Obs. 

werewe.  *1*  worry,  v. 
were'wolrish,  a.  See  -ish. 
were' wolf 'ism  (-Tz’m),  n.  See 

-ISM. 

werfore.  +  wherefore. 
werge  weary,  [wergild. I 
wer'geld',  wer'gelt7.  Vars.  of  | 
werhte.  +  wright. 
weri.  +  wary,  n. ;  weary. 
we'ri  (wa'rP).  ».  [Cf.  Maori 
weri  a  fibrous  root,  a  feeler,  the 


smaller  centipede.]  Theaweto. 

werid.  +  weird  [fend.  I 

werie.  warry;  wear,  to  de-| 
werlen.  4*  WARY,  V.  ,*  wear. 
werinesse.  +  weariness. 
wering,  n.  [Cf.  AS.  werian  to 
check,  restrain,  ward  off,  de¬ 
fend.]  Military  force.  Obs. 
weriour.  +  warier,  warrior. 
werir.  f  wear,  ». 
werison.  +  wearisome 
werk  (<hal.  wPrk,  wflk).  Obs. 
or  dial.  Eng.  var.  of  work. 
werk,;/.  flr  [AS.  wsere.]  Pain; 
ache.  Obs. 

werklume.  woiikloom. 
werian.  4*  WARLOCK,  [lock.  I 
werlaugge.  werlauglie.  4*  war-| 
werid.  4*  world. 
werling.  4*  whirling. 
werlot.  4*  VARLET. 
werly.  4*  warly,  warlike. 

werm.  4*  worm. 

werme.  wermthe.  4*  warm. 
WARMTH. 

wermestore.  4*  warnesture. 
wermethe,  a.  [Cf.  AS.  wyrm- 
ffte.  J  Worm-eaten.  Obs. 
wermode.  v.  Wormwood  Obs. 

wern.  werne.  4*  warn. 
wernard, //.  [Ci.  OF.  guemart.] 
Deceiver;  liar.  Obs. 

werne.  4*  tcere ,  form  of  be. 
wer'ner-ite  (wfir'nSr-Tt),  n.  [See 
W  E  R  N  K  R I A  N.]  =  SC  A  POLIT  E  a. 

Wer'nick-e’s  prism  (vSr'nT- 
kPz).  Optics.  A  direct  prism  for 
projection. 

werousness,  n.  [From  were 
doubt.]  Anxiety.  Obs. 
wer'o-wance  (wPr'6-wttns),  n. 
[Cf.  Delaware  wojauwewit  he  is 


a  chief.)  A  chief  of  the  Indians 

of  Virginia  or  Maryland, 
werp.  4*  WARP, 
werralour.  4*  warrior. 
werrally.  werraly.  4*  verily 
werrament.  4*  veriment 
werray.  4*  very,  warray. 
werre.  4*  war. 
werrely.  4*  warly,  adv. 
werren.  4*  were,  form  of  be. 
werreour.  4*  warrior. 
wer'ret,  wer'rlt ( wPr'Tt).  Vars. 

of  WORRIT. 

werrey.  4*  warray.  [rior.I 
werriour.  werroure.  4*  A  «- 
wer'ry  4*VERY*  [of  worry. | 
wer'ry.  Obs.  or  dial.  Eng.  var.  | 
werryde.  Obs.  pret.  of  wear. 
wers.  4*  verse,  worse. 
werset.  4*verset.  [wearish.I 
wersh  (wPrsh)  Scot.  var.  of | 
wersill.  4*  wrestle. 
werslete.  n.  Prob.,  a  quiver.  Obs. 
wersom.  4*  wearisome. 
worst.  4*  first  ;  verst  ;  wert , 
form  of  be;  worst. 
werstlllare.  4*  wrestler. 
werte-  4*  "  art,  wort. 
worth.  4*  worth. 
wertow.  wertu.  4*  virtue. 
wertnous  4*  virtuous. 
wertwale.  wertwall,  n.  [Cf. 
warty  well.]  Flesh  growing 
over  the  nail.  06.*. 
werun.  4*  were,  form  of  be. 
wervel.  m.  =  vakvel. 
wer'wolf'.  Var.  of  werewolf. 
wery  4*  very;  w  ary,  v.  ; 
weary  ;  were ,  form  of  be; 

WORRY. 

wer  y-an'gle.  4*  warianole. 
weryauna.  4*  variance. 


weryfy.  4*  verify. 

werysomnesse.  4*  wearisome- 

ness. 

wery  88e.  4*  wear  ish. 
wes.  4*  was,  form  of  be;  wash. 
wesage.  4*  visage. 
wesand,  wesant.  4*  we  as  and. 
wesar.  4*  visor. 
weschail.  weschale.  4*  vessel. 
weschcraft.  4*  witchcraft. 
wesche-  4*  wish. 
wesche.  Obs.  pret.  of  wash. 
weschel,  weschell.  4*  vessel. 
wese  4*  ooze,  v.  ;  wash 
we’se.  Short  for  ice  shall.  Obs. 
we'sel  (we'z’l).  we'sil  (-zYl),  n. 
=  weasand.  Obs. 
wesele.  4*  weasel. 
we8h(wgsh).  Obs.  or  dial.  Eng. 
of  wash. 

we '-shlp,n.  A  mock  title  for  one 
using  the  editorial  “we.”  Obs. 
wesill.  4*  weasel. 
wesound.  4*  weasand. 
wesp.  4*  wisp. 
wessayle.  4*  wassail. 
wesse.  4*  WASH, 
wesse.  was,  form  of  be. 
wessel.  4* vessel,  [ward.  Scot. I 
wes'sel  (wf's’l),  adv.  West-| 
west.  r.  t.  [Cf.  AS.  westan  to 
lay  waste.]  To  lay  waste.  Obs. 
west.  v.  i.  To  turn  or  move  to 
the  west.  Obs.  or  R. 

West.  Abhr.  Westminster. 
west'-a-bout7,  adv.  Toward 
the  west  ;  westwardly. 
west'ar.  n.  [Cf.  west  to  waste.] 
=  waster.  Obs.  Scot. 
weste,  a.  Sr  n.  [AS.  weste,  a.; 
cf.  AS.  westen  a  desert.]  Waste; 
desert.  06s 


westemente.  4*  vestment. 

west'en,  adv.  Western  ;  from 

the  west.  Obs. 

west'en.  >i.  Waste;  desert.  Obs. 
west'er  (w£s'tSr),  a.  Western. 
Scot,  if  Dial.  Eng. 
west'ern,  n.  [AS.  wester  w.l 
Wilderness.  Obs  [Tom.i 

Western.  Sophia.  See  Jones, 
west'ern-lsm  (-T  z’m),  n.  A 
characteristic,  practice,  or  idiom 
of  the  west  or  people  living  in 
the  west. 

west'ern-lze.  v.  t.  See-iZE. 
west'ern-most  (-mCst),  a.  Situ¬ 
ated  the  farthest  towards  t  h  e 
west;  most  western, 
west'lln  (wcst'lTn),  west'lln* 
(-llnz),  a.  tf  adv.  Also  west'- 
lines  (-iTnz).  Western;  westerly; 
westward.  Archaic  or  Scot. 
we8t'ling.  n.  A  westerner.  Obs. 
WeBtm.  Abhr.  Westminster, 
westme  4*  wastum. 
west'ment.  4*  vestment. 
Westminster,  Provisions  of. 
Eng.  Hist.  Various  provisions 
or  laws  enacted  by  the  barons 
and  consented  to  by  the  king  in 
12.59  ;  —  called  also  Provisions  oj 
the  Barons.  They  supplemented 
the  Provisions  of  Oxford, 
west'most  ( w  6  st'm  <5  s  t),  a. 
Westernmost. 

We8-tra'li-an  (wPs-tra'lT-ffn  ; 
-trSKyffn),  a.  Of  or  pert,  to  Wes- 
tralia'.  or  Western  Austral  ia.—  n . 
A  native  or  inhabitant  of  Wes- 
tralia  ;  also.  Cant,  in  pi.,  shares 
of  Westralian  mining  stock. 
West  Saxon.  A  dialect  of  An¬ 
glo-Saxon.  SeeANGLO-SAXON,3. 


food,  foot ;  out,  oil  ;  chair  ;  go  ;  sing,  igk  ;  %feen,  thin  ;  nature,  verdure  (250) ;  k  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144) ;  boN  ;  yet ;  zh  =  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Guide. 
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WESTWARD 


2322 


WHARF 


west'ward  (wgst/werd  ;  see  -werd),  a.  [Cf.  AS.  weste- 
weard.~\  Lying  or  facing  toward  the  west, 
west'ward  (-werd)  )  adv.  [AS.  westweard.  See  west  ; 
west'wards  (-wSrdz)  j  -ward.]  Toward  the  west  ;  as, 
to  ride  or  sail  westward. 

Westward  the  course  of  empire  takes  its  way.  Berkeley. 
wet  (w9t),  a.  ;  wet'ter  (-er) ;  wet'test.  [ME.  wet,  weet , 
AS.  wiel;  akin  to  OFries.  wet ,  Icel.  vatr,  Sw.  vdl ,  Dan. 
vaad ,  and  E  water.  See  water.]  1.  Consisting  of,  cov¬ 
ered  with,  or  soaked  with,  water  or  other  liquid  ;  soaked 
with  moisture;  having  water  or  other  liquid  upon  the  sur¬ 
face  ;  as,  wet  land  ;  a  wet  cloth.  “  Wet  cheeks.”  Shak. 

2.  Rainy;  esp.,  abounding  in  rains;  as,  the  wet  season  ; 

wet  weather.  44  Wet  October.”  Milton. 

3.  Chem.,  etc.  Employing,  or  done  by  means  of,  or  in  the 
presence  of,  water  or  other  liquid  ;  as,  the  wet  extraction 
of  copper,  in  distinction  from  dry  extraction,  in  which  dry 
heat  or  fusion  is  employed  ;  the  wet  process  or  way. 

4.  Soaked  with  liquor  ;  drunk.  Obs.  Slang.  Prior. 

5-  Not  prohibiting,  or  marked  by  the  prohibition  of,  the 
sale  of  intoxicating  liquors;  —  opposed  to  dry;  as,  a  wet 
town  or  county  ;  a  wet  Sunday.  Slang ,  U. « S'. 

6.  Sheep  Raising ,  etc.  Secreting  or  yielding  milk ;  suck¬ 
ling  ;  as,  a  wet  ewe. 

Syn.  —  Humid,  damp,  moist. 

wet  bargain.  =  Dutch  bargain.  —  w.  blanket,  a  person  or 
thing  that  dampens  enthusiasm,  pleasure,  or  the  like.  —  w. 
boat,  Naut .,  a  boat,  or  vessel,  that  ships  water  readily.  —  w. 
bob,  a  boy  who  goes  in  especially  for  rowing  and  water 
sports ;  —  contrasted  with  dry  bob  (which  see,  under  dry). 
Eton  College ,  Eng—  w.-bulb  thermometer.  Physics ,  that  one 
of  the  two  similar  thermometers  of  a  psychrometer  the 
bulb  of  which  is  moistened  ;  also,  the  entire  instrument. 
See  psychrometer.  —  w.  cooper,  a  cooper  who  makes  bar¬ 
rels,  etc.,  to  hold  liquids.  —  w.  cupping.  See  cupping,  n. — 
w.  dock,  a  dock  where  the  water  is  shut  in  and  kept  at  a 
given  level,  to  facilitate  the  loading  and  unloading  of  ships. 

—  w.  feet.  Hart.  =  cold  feet. —  w.  goods.  Corn.,  liquid 
goods  in  casks  or  bottles,  as  paints,  oils,  beer,  spirits,  etc. ; 
specif..  Slang ,  intoxicating  liquors.  —  w.  meter.  See  3d  me¬ 
ter,  2.—  w.  norther.  See  anticyclone  b-  Southwestern  U.  S. 

—  w.  nurse,  a  nurse  who  suckles  a  child.  Cf .  dry  nurse.  — 
w. -plate  process,  Photog .,  a  form  of  the  collodion  process. 
See  collodion  process.  —  w.  provisions,  jVgm/.,  molasses, 
vinegar,  etc.,  or  beef  or  pork  m  brine.  —  w.  puddling.  See 
puddling,  2.  —  w.  rot,  any  decay  or  decomposition  of  plant 
tissues  resulting  from  excessive  moisture,  which  encour¬ 
ages  the  growth  of  various  parasitic  fungi.— w.  steam, 
steam  mixed  with  free  water  particles.  —  w.  wind,  Meteor ., 
any  one  of  the  winds  at  any  given  place  which  are  most 
frequently  followed  by  rain  or  snow. 

wet,  n.  [AS.  wseta ,  or  waste.  See  wet,  a.]  1.  Water  or 
wetness ;  moisture. 

Have  here  a  cloth  and  wipe  away  the  wet.  Chaucer. 

2.  Rainy  or  drizzly  weather;  rain. 

3.  A  dram  ;  a  drink.  Slang. 

4.  One  in  favor  of  allowing  the  sale  of  intoxicating  liq¬ 
uors  ;  —  opposed  to  dry.  Slang ,  U.  S. 

wet,  v.  t.  ;  wet  or  wet'ted  ;  wet'ting.  [AS.  wielan.]  1.  To 
make  wet ;  to  fill,  soak,  or  moisten,  with  water  or  other  liq¬ 
uid  ;  to  dip  or  soak  in  a  liquid  ;  as,  to  wet  a  sponge  ;  to 
wet  the  hands  ;  to  wet  cloth.  44  [The  scene]  did  draw 
tears  from  me  and  wetted  my  paper.”  Burke. 

2.  To  take  a  drink  or  treat  to  drink  in  celebration  or  hon¬ 
or  of  ;  as,  to  wet  a  bargain  ;  to  wet  a  commission.  Slang. 
to  wet  one’s  clay,  to  drink.  Humorous.  Lowell.  —  to  w.  one’s 
whistle,  to  take  a  drink  of  liquor.  Colloq.  Chaucer. 

Let  us  drink  the  other  cup  to  wet  our  whistles.  Walton. 
wet,  v.  i.  Chiefly  Dial.  To  exude  or  diffuse  water  or 
other  moisture;  as:  a  To  rain,  b  To  sweat,  c  To  urinate, 
weth'er  (wgfcfe'er),  n.  [ME.  wether ,  AS.  wetSer ;  akin  to 
OS.  wethar ,  wilhar ,  a  ram,  D.  lueder ,  G.  widder ,  OHG.  wi- 
dar ,  Icel.  veSr,  Sw.  viidur ,  Dan.  vxdder ,  Goth,  wiprus  a 
lamb,  L.  vitulus  calf,  Skr.  vatsa ,  L.  vetus  old,  Gr.  ero?  year, 
Skr.  valsara  ;  —  originally  meaning,  a  yearling.  Cf .  veal, 
veteran.]  A  ram,  esp.  a  castrated  ram. 
wet'ness,  n.  [AS.  tca?f?iess.]  1.  The  quality  or  state  of 
being  wet. 

2.  Short  for  wetness  fraction. 
wetness  fraction-  Steam  Engin.  A  fraction  expressing 
the  ratio  of  the  weight  of  free  water  particles  to  that  of 
the  whole  in  a  quantity  of  wet  steam.  Cf.  dryness  fraction. 
wet'— nurse',  v.  t.  1.  To  care  for  and  suckle  as  a  wet  nurse. 
2.  To  care  for  with  extreme  tenderness  or  as  if  helpless  ; 

—  used  contemptuously. 

wet'ting  (-Tng),  p.pr.  &vb.  n.  of  wet.  Hence  :  n.  1.  Act 
of  one  that  wets,  or  state  of  being  wet ;  as,  to  get  a  wetting. 


2.  A  liquid  used  to  make  something  wret,  or  to  moisten  it ; 
as,  to  use  milk  as  the  wetting  for  dough. 

3.  A  small  drink  of  liquor;  a  nip;  a  drop.  Scot. 

4.  Lant ;  urine.  Obs.  or  R. 

wet'tish  (wgt'ish),  a.  Somewhat  wet;  moist;  humid, 
wey  (wa),  n.  [ME.  weye ,  AS.  wxge,  wseg ,  weight.  See 
weigh.]  A  certain  quantity  estimated  by  weight ;  any  of 
various  local  English  measures  of  weight. 

Wback  (hwak),  v.  t.  ;  whacked  (hw5kt);  whack'ing.  [Peril, 
partly  imitative.  Cf.  thwack.]  1.  To  strike,  esp.  with  a 
smart  or  resounding  blow  ;  also,  to  make,  effect,  or  accom¬ 
plish,  with  whacks.  Colloq. 

Rodsmen  were  whacking  their  wav  through  willow  brakes. 

G.  W.  Cable. 

2.  To  get  the  better  of  ;  beat,  as  in  a  game  ;  excel.  Colloq. 
<i*  Dial. 

3.  To  divide  into  shares  ;  as,  to  whack  the  spoils  of  a  rob¬ 
bery  ;  —  often  with  up.  Slang. 

Whaclr,  v.  i.  1.  To  strike  anything  with  a  smart  or  re¬ 
sounding  blow  or  blows.  Colloq. 

2.  To  make  division  ;  —  often  with  up.  Slang. 
whack,  n.  1.  A  smart  or  resounding  blow.  Colloq. 

2.  A  stroke ;  an  attempt  or  trial ;  as,  it  looks  difficult, 
but  I  ’ll  take  a  whack  at  it.  Slang. 

3.  A  portion  ;  share  ;  allowance.  Slang. 
out  of  whack,  out  of  order.  Slang. 

whack'er  (-er),  n.  Colloq  1.  One  who  whacks. 

2.  Anything  uncommonly  large  ;  specif.,  a  great  lie. 
whack'ing,  p.  a.  Very  large  ;  whopping  ;  — also  used  ad¬ 
verbially  ;  as,  a  whacking  big  lie.  Colloq. 

Whale  (hwal),  n.  [ME.  whal,  AS.  hwsel ;  akin  to  D.  wal- 
visch,  G.  wal,  uw/fisch,  OHG.  wal,  Icel.  hvalr ,  Dan.  &  Sw. 
hval,  Ava/fisk  ;  cf.  also  G.  wels  a  shad.  L.  squalus  a  kind 
of  sea  fish.  Cf.  narwhal,  walrus.]  1.  Zodl.  Anyofnu- 
|  merous  aquatic  mammals  of  the  order  Cetacea  (or  Cete), 

I  esp.  those  of  large  size,  in  distinction  from  the  smaller 
j  species  mostly  called  porpoises  and  dolphins.  Whales, 
while  fishlike  in  form,  are  true  air-breathing,  warm-blood¬ 
ed,  viviparous  mammals  and  suckle  their  young.  The 


fore  limbs  are  paddle-shaped,  the  hind  limbs  rudimentary 
and  internal,  the  tail  (flukes)  fishlike  but  horizontal.  The 
skin  is  smooth  and  hairless,  sometimes  with  a  few  bristles 
on  the  muzzle.  The  single  or  double  nostrils  open  far  back 
on  the  head.  The  act  of  spouting,  or  blowing,  is  the  ex¬ 
halation  of  air  from  the  lungs,  the  appearance  of  the  spout 
being  caused  mostly  by  condensation  of  moisture  in  the 
breath.  Owing  to  pursuit  for  oil  and  whalebone,  many 
whales  are  nearing  extinction.  There  are  three  groups : 
the  whalebone  whales  (Mystacoceti  or  Mysticete),  includ¬ 
ing  the  baleen  or  right  whales,  sulphur-bottom,  etc.,  which 
have  no  teeth  in  the  adult,  but  plates  of  baleen  suspended 
from  the  upper  jaw ;  the  toothed  whales  (Odontoceti  or 
Odontocete),  including  porpoises,  dolphins,  rorquals,  kill¬ 
ers,  narwhals,  belugas,  blackfish,  humpbacks,  sperm 
whales,  etc.,  which  have  numerous  simple  conical  teeth;  the 
extinct  zeuglodonts  (Arclueoceti  or  Zeuglodonta),  with 
teeth  of  different  kinds  corresponding  to  the  incisors,  ca¬ 
nines,  and  molars  of  most  mammals.  The  largest  whale 
is  the  sulphur-bottom,  known  to  become  89  feet  long. 

2.  [cap.]  Aslron.  =  Cetus. 

whale,  v.  i.  ;  whaled  (hwald) ;  whal'ing  (hwal'Tng).  To 
engage  in  whale  fishing. 

whale'back  (hwal'bSk/),  n.  Naut.  A  form  of  steam  ves¬ 
sel  having  sides  curving  in  towards  the  ends,  a  spoon  bow, 
and  a  very  convex  upper  deck,  much  used  on  the  Great 
Lakes,  esp.  for  carrying  grain. 

Whale  barnacle.  Aliy  of  several  barnacles  of  Coronula  and 
allied  genera,  parasitic  on  whales. 

Whale  bird.  1.  Any  of  several  gregarious  sea  birds  which 
follow  whaling  vessels  to  feed  on  oil  and  offal;  esp.,  a  petrel 
of  the  genus  Prion  of  southern  oceans.  They  have  a  pecul¬ 
iar  broad  lamellate  bill. 

2-  a  The  turnstone.  Hudson  Bay.  b  A  phalarope.  Lab¬ 
rador.  c  The  ivory  gull. 

Whale'boat' (hwal'bot/),  n.  Naut.  A  long  narrow  boat 
with  a  bold  sheer,  sharp  and  raking  at  both  ends,  and  often 
steered  with  an  oar,  originally  used  by  whalemen  and  now 
carried  by  many  large  merchant  and  war  vessels. 


phini).  Dorsal 
View. 


Whale'bone'  (hwal'bon'),  n.  1.  A  horny  substance  from 
the  upper  jaw  of  right  whales  ;  baleen.  It  is 
used  as  a  stiffening  in  stays,  fans,  screens, 
whips,  etc.  It  is  chiefly  obtained  from  the 
bowhead,  or  Greenland,  whale,  and  the  Ant¬ 
arctic,  or  southern,  right  whale.  It  is  soft¬ 
ened  by  boiling,  and  dyed  black. 

2.  An  article  made  of  whalebone,  as  a  whip, 
a  strip  of  stiffening  in  a  corset,  or  the  like, 
whale  fishery.  The  occupation  of  taking 
whales,  or  a  region  where  whales  are  pursued. 

Whale  line.  A  strong  rope  carefully  made, 
such  as  is  used  in  whaling,  as  a  harpoon 
line  or  tow  line.  It  varies  in  size  up  to  about 
four  inches  in  circumference, 
whale  louse.  Aliy  of  several  degraded  am- 
phi  pod  crustaceans  of  the  ge¬ 
nus  Cyamus.  parasitic  on  ceta¬ 
ceans,  esp.  C.  ceti. 
whale'man  (hwal'mfin),  n.  ; 
pi.  -men  (-men).  A  man  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  whale  fishery, 
wkal'er  (hwal'er),  n.  1.  A 
vessel  or  person  employed  in 
the  whale  fishery. 

2.  A  strolling  busliman  ;  a  swagman  ;  a  sun- 
Whale  Louse  downer;  esp.,  a  swagman  who  keeps  near 
( Cyamus  del-  some  large  river,  ascending  on  one  bank  and 
descending  on  the  other.  Can t,  Australia. 
Whale  Shark-  a  A  harmless  shark  ( Rhi - 
neodon  typicus)  of  tropical  parts  of  the  Pacific  Ocean  but 
often  found  in  other  seas.  It  grows  to  a  length  of  60  feet, 
but  has  very  small  teeth,  b  The  basking,  or  liver,  shark, 
whal'ing  (hwal'Tng),  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  of  whale.  Hence  :  n. 
The  occupation  of  catching  whales. —  whaling  gun,  a  gun  or 
any  device  for  discharging  a  harpoon,  bomb,  or  other  pro¬ 
jectile  at  a  whale.—  w.  master,  a  captain  of  a  whaling  vessel, 
or  a  man  in  charge  of  a  whaling  station.  — w.  port,  a  port 
where  man y  whalers  are  owned  or  registered.  —  w.  rocket,  a 
rocket  carrying  a  bomb  lance  or  the  like,  fired  into  a  whale, 
whang  (hw&ng;  dial,  also  w£ng,  wang),  v.  t.  1.  To  beat ; 
thrash  ;  bang.  Dial,  or  Colloq. 

2.  To  throw,  hurl,  or  fling  about,  violently.  Scot.  tCr 
Dial.  Eng. 

3.  To  slice,  esp.  in  large  pieces  ;  to  chop.  Scot. 
whang,  n.  1.  A  blow;  whack;  bang.  Dial,  or  Colloq. 

2.  A  large  piece  or  slice  ;  a  chunk.  Scot.  &  Dial.  Eng. 

3.  Formerly,  a  house-cleaning  party.  Local ,  U.S. 
whap(hvvop;  Scot.  &  Dial.  Eng.  w5p,  w&p),  whop,  v.  i. 

[Prob.  partly  imitative;  cf.  ME.  quappen  to  palpitate,  E. 
au'hape ,  wap.  Cf.  quap,  v.  i.]  Obs.  or  Scot.  Dial. 

1.  To  strike  quickly. 

2.  To  hurry  past;  to  move  quickly. 

3.  To  throw  or  plump  one’s  self  ;  to  flop.  Chiefly  U.  S. 
Whap,  v.  t.  Obs.  or  Scot.  &  Dial.  1.  To  beat  ;  strike ; 

thrash ;  shake. 

2.  To  thrust  or  seize  quickly ;  to  dash  ;  cast. 

3.  To  flap  ;  flutter. 

4.  To  surpass. 

5-  To  turn  suddenly  and  heavily  ;  to  flop, 
whap,  n.  Obs.  or  Scot.  &  Dial.,  Chiefly  U.  S.  1.  A 
stroke  ;  a  blow  ;  a  knock. 

2.  A  bump  ;  a  fall. 

3.  The  noise  of  a  blow;  also,  a  riotous  quarrel. 

4.  An  instant ;  a  moment ;  also,  a  glimpse. 

Wha'pu-ku  (hwii'pob-kob ;  colloq.  hwa-poo'-),n.  Also  wha'- 

pu  ka  (-kii),  wha'pu-kee  (  ke).  [Maori.]  A  large  edible 
marine  serranoid  fish  ( Polyprion  ozygeneios)  of  New  Zea¬ 
land  waters,  closely  related  to  the  European  stone  boss. 
Wharf  (hwSrf),  n.  ;  pi.  in  the  United  States  usually  wharves 
(hworvz) ;  in  English  usage  more  commonly  wharfs 
(hwbrfs).  [ME.  wharfle),  wherf,  AS.  hwerf,  hwcarf,  a  bank, 
shore,  prob.  orig.  a  turn,  turning,  hence  a  place  of  activity, 
fr.  hu  eorfan  to  turn,  turn  about,  go  about ;  akin  to  D.  werf 
a  wharf,  G.  u  erft ,  Sw.  rarf  a  shipbuilder’s  yard,  Dan.  verft 
wharf,  dockyard,  G.  werben  to  enlist,  to  engage,  woo,  OHG. 
werban  to  turn  about,  go  about,  be  active  or  occupied,  Icel. 
hverfa  to  turn,  Goth,  hwairban ,  hwarbbn ,  to  walk.  Cf. 
whirl.]  1.  A  structure  of  timber,  masonry,  iron,  earth, 
or  other  material,  built  on  the  shore  of  a  harbor,  river, 
canal,  or  the  like,  and  usually  extending  from  the  shore  to 
deep  water,  60  that  vessels  may  lie  close  alongside  to  re¬ 
ceive  and  discharge  cargo,  passengers,  etc. ;  a  pier. 

Commerce  pushes  its  wharves  into  the  sea.  Banci'oft. 
Out  upon  the  wharfs  they  came.  Tennyson. 


west'ward,  n.  The  western  re¬ 
gions  or  countries  ;  the  west, 
west'ward-ly,  adv.  of  w  est- 
WARD. 

west'y,  a.  [AS.  westig.]  Waste; 
desert.  Obs. 

west'y  (wSs'tYL  a.  Dizzy;  con¬ 
tused;  giddy.  Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 
wesy.  d*  visie. 
wet.  d*  WHAT, 
wetale.  d*  victual. 
wet'bird7,  n.  The  chaffinch, 
whose  cry  is  said  to  foretell  j 
rain.  Local ,  Eng. 
wetch.  d*  WATCH, 
wetch'ed  ( wfeh'^d),  wetch'et 
(-£t;-It).  Dial. Eng. of  wet-shod. 
wete.  +  WET,  WHEAT, 
wete.  Obs.  or  dial.  Eng.  of  wit. 
weter.  water. 
weterly.  +  witte  rly. 
wetewold.  wittol. 
wethe.  a.  [AS.  we<5e.']  Soft  ; 
pleasant.  Obs. 
wethebonde  woodbine. 
wethen.  *1*  whetiien. 
weth'er.  +  "hither,  wither. 
weth'er  (wftfe'Cr).  Obs.  or 
dial.  Eng  var.  of  whether. 
weth'er,  weth'erd.  Ohs.  or  ref. 

Sp.  Of  WEATHER.  WEATHERED 

weth'ered.  +  withered. 
weth'er-hog  (weth'Pr-ftg ;  -hg), 
n.  A  wether  of  the  second  sea¬ 
son.  Scot.  t(  Dial.  Eng. 
wetherwine.  +  witherwine. 
wethle.  +waedle. 
wethy.  +  withy. 
wet'ly,  adv.  of  wet.  See-Lv. 
wet'-my-lip7,  n.  [From  its 
note.]  Tne  European  quail 
Local,  Eng. 

wet'-sea'son.  v.  t.  =  water- 
skason.  [shoes  wet.| 

wet, '-shod7,  a.  Having  one’s! 


wette.  %  WHET,  WIT. 
wet'ter.  +  water. 
wet'ter.  n.  One  that  wets, 
wet'ter  dy'na-mite  (vJft'Pr).  [G. 
wetterdynannt.}  A  kind  of  dy¬ 
namite  containing  soda  and  pro¬ 
ducing  no  flame  on  explosion. 
weVter-o G lawmaking.  A 
worker  who  detaches  the  blown 
glass  from  the  pipe  by  touching 
it  with  a  wet  tool, 
wet'ty.  witty. 
wet'ty  (wet't),  a.  Rainy.  Scot. 
wetynge.  t  witting. 
weu  f  ivii  r w ,  i n ter/. 
weuch.  d*  woo H,  harm, 
we'-uns  (we'anz),  pron.  We 
or  us.  Dial.  Southern  C.  S. 
weve.  d*  weave. 
weve,  v.  t.  To  give.  Obs. 
weve,  v.  t.  [Cf.  AS.  wiefan  to 
wrap  up,  clothe.]  To  move  ; 
lift ;  shake  ;  twist.  Obs.  —  r.  i. 
To  move  ;  to  go.  0}  8. 
weved,  n.  [AS.  w4ofod,  loiobud, 
wighed.]  An  altar.  Obs. 
wever.  d*  waver.  [vil.I 

we'vil  (we'v’l).  Var.  of  wee- I 
weware.  d*  weaver. 
wex.  d*  vex. 

wex.  Ohs.  in  fin.  A*  pret.  of  wax. 
wexacion.  d*  vexation. 
wexe.  d*  wax,  wex.  [of  why. I 
wey  (wa  ;  wT).  Dial.  Eng.  var.  | 
wey  (wa).  Obs.  or  Scot.  A  dial. 
Eng.  of  we,  way,  weigh,  wee. 

wey,  v.  t.  [Cf.  Icel.  inter  j., 

woe.]  To  lament  for  ;  bewail. 
Ohs.  Scot,  [move:  agitate.  Ohs.  | 
wey,  v.  t.  [AS.  weegan .]  To| 
wevage.  d*  weigh  age. 
weyand.  d*  weighing,  p.  pr. 
weybrede.  d*  waybread. 
weye.  d*  way;  weigh  ;  wie,  a 
man. 

weyere.  d*  weigher. 


weyffe.  d*  wife. 
weyke.  weak,  wick. 
wey  e.  d*  wail. 
wey’eway.  d*  wellaway. 
wey  me.  d*  wame. 
wey  men t.  d*  wayment. 

Wey 'mouth  pine  (wa'mv7th) 

I  VV Lite  pine  Pumsstrohus.  Eng 
weyn.  d*  vain.  [r. ;  wene.i 
wey r»e.  4  vein  ;  wain  ;  wane, I 
weyn'seot.  d*  wainscot 
weyr.  d*  were,  doubt, 
wey  re.  d*  weak. 
weyte.  d*  white. 
weyve  d*  waive. 
wevvos.  Obs.  pi.  of  waif. 
we  ’zand.  d*  weasand. 
we-zeer'.  *]*  vizier. 

We'zen  (wa7  Pn).  n.  ICf.  Ar. 
im:»  weight,balance.]See  star 


we'zil.  d*  weasel. 

We'zn  (wa'z’n),  See  star. 
w.  f.  Ahbv.  Wrong  font  ;  —  used 
on  printers’  proofs. 

W  G.,  or  w.  g.  Abbr.  White 
granite  ;  wire  gauge. 

W.  G.  C-  Abbr  Worthy  Grand 
Chaplain  (or  Conductor). 

W.  G.  G.  Abbr.  Worthy  Grand 
Onnrdian  ;  Worthy  Grand 
C-uide.  [Herald.  I 

W.  G.  H.  Abbr.  Worthy  Ornnd 
W.  G.  M.  Abbr.  Worthy  Grand 
Marshal  [Sentinel.  I 

W.  G.S.  Abbr.  Worthv  Grand! 
WH-,  or  W.  H.  Ahhr.  Westcott 
nnd  Ilort’s  critical  Greek  text 
of  the  New  Testament,  lHsl. 
wh.  A  consonantal  digraph. 
See  Guide  to  Pron.,  §258. 
wha  (Scot,  hwd,  hwa).  Ohs.  or 
Scot.  &  dial.  Eng  var.  of  who. 
wha(wa),  inter/.  Why!  Scot. 
fir  Dial.  Eng.  [curlew. | 

whaap  (hwhp).  Var.  of  whaup.I 
whack  (hwdk).  Scot,  form  of 


QUACK.  [Eng.  of  QUAKER,  ?\  | 

whack'er  ( wak'Pr  ;  -5)-  Dial.| 
whaddie.  d*  waddy. 
whadragesima  4*  Quadrages¬ 
ima.  [var.  of  who.  | 

whae  (hwa).  Scot.  &  dial.  Eng.  | 
whaem.  d*  whom. 
whaer.  d*  where. 
whaete.  d*  wheat. 
whaether  d*  whether. 
whaette  d*  wiiet. 
whaff(  waf).Dial.  Eng.  of  waff. 
whaghe.  d*  wauoii.  [wahoo.| 
wha-hoo'  (hwii-hoo').  Var.  of  | 
whai.  d*  why. 
whaiet.  4*  quiet. 
whaint  d*  quaint. 
whaire.  d*  where. 
whai'8ie  (hwa'z’l).  whai'zle 
Scot.  vars.  of  wheezle. 
whake.  d*  quake. 
wha  e  (hwal),  r.  t.  [Cf.  wale.] 
To  lash  so  as  to  mark  with 
stripes  ;  to  wale  ;  thrash  ;  drub. 
Dial.  Eng..  8r  Colloq..  U.  S. 
whaile'lone',  r.  t.  To  shape, 
stiffen,  etc.,  with  whalebone, 
whalebone  tree.  An  urtica- 
ceous  tree  ( Pseudgmorus  bruno - 
ninna).  of  N<  rfolk  Islnnd. 
whale '-built  ,  a.  Built  on  the 
lines  of  a  whaleboat 
whale  feed  or  food.  =  brit  b. 
whale  fin.  Whalebone,  esp.  in 
original  form.  Trade  Card. 
whale  fisher  A  man,  or  vessel, 
engaged  in  whaling. 
whale'head7,  n.,  or  whale'- 
he-»d  ed  stork.  The  shoehill. 
whale  iron.  A  harpoon, 
whale  oil.  See  oil.  Table  If. 
whal'er  (hwal'Pr),  v.  One  who 
whales,  or  bents  ;  hence,  any¬ 
thing  extraordinary,  esp.  in 
size  -•  a  whopper.  Slang ,  C.  S. 
whal'er-y  (-f),  n.  a  The  busi¬ 


ness  of  whaling,  b  A  whaling 
establishment.  [o/-  p.  | 

whale  shot.  Spermaceti.  Ohs.  \ 
whale’ 8 '-tongue  (hwalz'tOng')» 
//.  A  marine  worm  of  the  genus 
Jia  la  noglos-us. 

whale  ta  low.  See  oil,  Table  II. 
whal'ing  (hwal'lng),  vb.  n.  A 
thrashing  ;  a  heating.  Slang. 
whal'ing,  a  Extraordinary  of 
its  kind,  esp.  in  size;  whacking; 
whopping.  Slang. 
whal'ing-man  (-nirtn),  n.  A 
whaleman.  Obs.  or  R. 
whall  (hw61),  n  [See  wall- 
eyed.]  A  light  color  of  the  iris 
in  horses  ;  wall-eye.  O's. 
whallabee.  d*  wallaby. 
whcll'y  (hwfd'Y),  a.  Having 
the  iris  of  light  color  ;  —  said  of 
horses’  eyes.  Obs 
whalme  ‘  d*  qualm. 
whal'y  (hwal'T),  a.  Of,  like, 
pert  to,  or  characteristic  of, 
whales.  Rare. 

wham  (hwBm),  n.  [Cf.  Icel. 
hrannnr  a  grassy  slope  or  vale.] 
Swamp  ;  marsh.  Scot.  Zf  Dial. 
/•’//'/ 

wham,  whame.  d*  whom. 

wham'ble  (hwam'’l).  Var.  of 
w mem m  k l,  n.  6c  t’.  [fly.  | 

whame  (hwam),  n  A  breeze! 
whamire.  d*  quagmire. 
wham'mel  (hwam'Pl).  Scot.  & 
di'd.  Eng.  var.  of  whemmel. 
whamp  (wiimp),  n.  A  wasp. 
Dial.  Eng.  [wamuee.I 

wham-pee'OiwPm-pe').  Var.of! 
wham'ple  (hwiim'p’l),  n.  A 
blow  ;  stroke.  Ra>e.  Scot. 
whan  (dial,  hwiin,  hwan).  Obs. 
or  Soot.  var.  of  wiikv. 

whan, /»roj».Whom.  Obs.  [win.| 
whan,  d*  iron,  pret.  A  p.  p.  of 
whang (hwfing),  n.  [Cf.  thong.] 


A  thong,  esp.  one  of  leather,  as 
a  shoelace  or  a  whiplash  ;  also, 
any  cheap,  tough  leather  used 
for  thongs.  Dial,  or  Colloq. 
whang'am  (hw&ng'tfm),  n.  A 
name  coined  by  Goldsmith  for 
some  animal  represented  as  eat¬ 
ing  grasshoppers. 
whang'doo/dle(-d(5r'7d’l),n.  An 
imaginary  creature,  of  unde 
finecl  character.  Slang. 
whang-hee'  (hwhng-he').  Var. 
of  wang H be. 
whanhope  d*  wan  hope 
whank  (w&ijkj.v.fii  n.  —  whans, 
hang,  cut, etc.  Scot  6,  Dial.  Eng 
whanne.  4*  when. 
whannes.  whence.  [05s.j 
whannow.  inter/'.  What  now.| 
whantite.  d*  quantity. 
whap.whappe  d*  "’a u.  to  wrap, 
whap  (hwop  ;  wop),  adr.  Vio¬ 
lently  or  abruptly  with  n  bump, 
knock,  or  flop  Scot.  2j r  Dial. 
Eng. 

whap'per  Var.  of  whopper. 
whap'pet(lnv5p'et),  n.  A  cur. 

Ohs.  [WHOPPING.  I 

wkap'ping  (-Yng).  Var  of! 
whar.  whare  d*  ware,  aware; 
were,  form  of  be. 
whar.  Obs.  or  Scot.  &  dial.  Eng. 
(pron.  hwaOvar.  of  WHERE, 
wha're  (hwa'rii  i  col  lot  hwOr'- 
C),  v.  [Maori.]  A  Maori  hut 
or  house  ;  also,  any  temporary 
hut  in  the  New  7a  aland  hush*; 
Collo1’..  a  house.  Australia. 
wharefore  4*  wherefore. 
wha're-pu'nl  (h  wh'ru-pdb'nS), 
n.  Among  the  Maoris,  a  large 
meeting  house  ortribal  assembly 
lodge,  used  in  cold  weather  os  a 
sleeping  house.  [through. | 
wh*rethurgh.  d*  H  e  r  e-| 
whare  to  d*  whereto. 


ale,  senate,  c&re,  iim,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofa;  eve,  6  vent,  find,  recent,  maker;  Ice,  ill;  old,  Sbey,  orb,  5dd,  s8ft,  connect;  use,  unite,  urn,  up,  circus,  menu  ; 

U  Foreign  Word.  d"  Obsolete  V*»rii»at  of.  -f  combined  with.  equals. 


WHARF 


2323 


WHEAT  SMUT 


2  The  bank  of  a  river,  or  the  shore  of  the  sea.  Obs.  “The 
fat  weed  that  roots  itself  in  ease  on  Lethe  wharf.”  Shak. 
Wharf  (hvvSrf),  v.  t.  ;  wharfed  (liwfirft)  ;  *wharf'ing 
(hwSr'flng).  1.  To  guard  or  secure  by  a  firm  wall  of 
timber  or  stone  constructed  like  a  wharf.  Obs.  or  R. 

2.  To  furnish  with  a  wharf  or  wharves. 

3.  To  place  upon  a  wharf  ;  to  bring  to  a  wharf. 
Wharl'age  (hwSr'faj),  n.  1.  The  fee  or  duty  paid  for  the 

privilege  of  using  a  wharf  ;  pierage  ;  quayage. 

2 .  A  place’s  wharves,  collectively  ;  wharf  accommodations, 
wharf  boat-  1.  A  boat  moored  at  a  bank  of  a  river  or  in  a 
like  situation,  used  for  a  wharf,  where  the  height  of  the  wa¬ 
ter  is  so  variable  that  a  fixed  wharf  is  impracticable.  U.  S. 
2.  A  boat  employed  about  wharves, 
wharf 'ing,  n.  1.  Something  serving  as  a  wharf  ;  the  ma¬ 
terials  of  a  wharf  ;  also,  wharves  collectively. 

2.  Hydraul.  Engin.  A  mode  of  facing  sea  walls  and  em¬ 
bankments  with  sheet  piling  secured  by  ties, 
wharf'iil-ger  (hwfir'ITu-jeir),  n.  [For  wharf ager.~\  An 
owner  or  keeper  of  a  wharf ;  specif.,  one  who  runs  a  wharf 
equipped  with  cranes  and  other  appliances  for  loading  and 
unloading  vessels,  and  having  sheds,  etc.,  for  storage. 
Whari'man  (hwfirf'm&n),  n.  ;  pi.  -men  (-men).  A  man 
working  on  or  about  a  wharf, 
wharf'master  (-mAs'ter),  n.  A  wharfiu- 
ger.  Chiefly  U.  S. 

Wharf  rat-  1.  The  common  brown  rat. 

2.  A  man  or  boy  who  loafs,  or,  sometimes, 
lives,  around  wharves,  sometimes  with  in¬ 
tent  to  steal  from  vessels,  warehouses, 
etc.  Slang  or  Cant. 

whar'row  spin  die  (hw5r'o).  A  spindle 
formerly  used  to  spin  while  walking, 
wharve  (hwfirv),  warve  (w6rv),  n.  [AS. 
hweorfa.  See  whorl.]  Spinning.  Orig. 


Wharrow  Spin¬ 
dle  (Her.). 


the  small  fly  or  flywheel  on  the  lower  end  of  a  spindle  used 
for  momentum  in  hand  spinning ;  in  modern  spinning  ma¬ 
chinery,  the  small  grooved  pulley  on  a  spindle,  by  which 
the  spindle  is  driven  ;  —called  also  whirls  whorl ,  etc. 
what  (hwbt),  pron.  ct*  a.  [AS.  hwset ,  neuter  of  hwd  who  ; 
akin  to  OS.  hwat  what,  OFries.  hwet,  D.  &  LG.  wat,  G. 
was ,  OHG.  waz ,  hwaz ,  Icel.  hvat ,  Sw.  &  Dan.  brad,  Goth. 
hwa.  See  who.]  A  pronominal  word  used  both  substan¬ 
tively  and  adjectively,  as  singular  or  plural.  It  is  :  1.  An 
interrogative,  referring  to  the  nature  or  identity  of  an  ob¬ 
ject  or  matter  in  question,  and  used  only  adjectively  of  per¬ 
sons  ;  as,  what  is  this  ?  what  did  you  say  ?  what  child  is  lost  ? 
“  What  manner  of  man  is  this,  that  even  the  winds  and  the 
sea  obey  him  !  ”  {Matt.  viii.  27).  In  certain  cases,  however, 
what  is  used  substantively  of  a  person,  where  the  reference 
is  esp.  to  his  character,  occupation,  or  position  rather  than 
to  Ins  identity.  “  What  is  that  Barnardine  ?  ”  Shak. 

What  is  man,  that  thou  art  mindful  of  him  ?  Ps.  viii.  4. 
JSF"  Originally,  what,  when ,  where ,  which ,  tv  ho,  why.  etc., 
were  interrogatives  only,  and  it  is  often  difficult  to  deter¬ 
mine  whether  they  are  used  as  interrogatives  or  relatives. 

2.  An  exclamatory  word,  used  :  a  Absolutely,  often  with 
the  force  of  an  uncompleted  question,  as,  ichatf  for  “  what 
do  you  mean?  ”  etc.,  and  frequently  introducing  a  ques¬ 
tion.  Formerly  often  expressing  a  summons,  or  as  a  mere 
expletive,  like  well  !  “  What ,  Jessica  !  ”  Shak.  “  What! 
welcome  be  thou.”  Chaucer. 

What ,  could  ye  not  watch  with  me  one  hour  ?  Matt.  xxvi.  40. 
b  Adjectively,  meaning  how  remarkable ,  or  how  great ;  as, 
what  folly  !  what  eloquence  !  what  courage  ! 

What  a  piece  of  work  is  a  man  1  Shak. 

What  in  this  use  has  a  or  an  between  itself  and  its  noun  if 
the  qualitative  or  quantitative  importance  of  the  object  is 
emphasized,  c  Sometimes  adverbially  prefixed  to  adjec¬ 
tives,  as  nearly  equivalent  to  how  ;  as,  what  happy  boys  ! 

What  partial  judges  are  our  love  and  hate  !  Dryden. 

3.  A  compound  relative,  equivalent  to  which  witli  an  an¬ 
tecedent  demonstrative.  It  is  used  of  both  persons  and 
things  :  a  Substantively,  for  that  which ,  or  those  [persons] 
who,  or  those  [things]  which. 

With  joy  beyond  what  victory  bestows.  Cotoper. 

I  ’m  thinking  Captain  Luw ton  will  count  the  noses  of  what  are 
left  before  they  see  their  whaleboats.  Cooper. 

I  know  well  .  .  .  how  little  you  will  be  disposed  to  criticize 
what  comes  to  you  from  me.  ./•  R-  New  man. 

But  what  has  the  force  of  who,  or  that,  .  .  .  not'  as,  “  He 
never  had  any  money  but  what  he  absolutely  needed,”  i.  e., 
that  he  did  not  need,  b  Adjectively,  for  the  .  .  .  which 
or  who  ;  the  sort  or  kind  of  .  .  .  which  ;  such  .  .  .  as. 

See  what  natures  accompany  what  colors.  Bacon. 

To  restrain  what  power  either  the  Devil  or  any  earthly  enemy 
hath  to  work  us  woe.  Milton. 

We  know  what  master  laid  thy  keel, 

What  workmen  wrought  thy  ribs  of  6teel.  Longfellow. 
Rarely  also  for,  the  .  .  .  on,  or  at,  which  ;  at  the  .  .  .  when, 
as  in  the  poetic  “  what  time.” 

What  time  the  mighty  moon  was  gathering  light.  Tennyson. 

What  time  I  am  afraid,  I  will  trust  in  thee.  Ps.  lvi.  3. 

An  indefinite  relative  :  Whatever ;  whatsoever ;  what 
thing  soever.  “  What  after  so  befall.”  Chancer. 

Whether  it  were  the  shortness  of  his  foresight,  the  strength  of 
his  will,  .  .  .  or  what  it  was.  #  Bacon. 

5.  A  simple  relative  :  that;  which.  Obs.  or  Dial. 

That  ivhat  is  extremely  proper  in  one  company  may  be  highly 
improper  in  another.  Chesterfield, 

6.  An  indefinite  pronoun  :  a  Something  ;  anything  ;  — 
now  only  in  such  phrases  as  I  tell  you  what,  where  what 
anticipates  the  following  statement,  being  elliptical  for 
what  I  think,  what  it  is,  how  it  is,  etc. 

I  tell  thee  what ,  corporal  Bardolph,  I  could  tear  her.  Shak. 
b  A  thing  ;  portion.  Obs. 

Such  homely  what  as  serves  the  simple  clowne.  Spenser. 
what  all,  what  it  all  might  be  ;  as.  a  jumble  of  chairs,  dishes, 
and  I  don’t  know  what  all.  Colloq.  —  what  an  if,  what  if. 


whar'frae  (hwiir'i’ra),  aftv. 

[Dial. whar  where  +frac  from.] 
wherefrom.  Scot. 
wharf  spike.  =  dock  spike. 
wharl. wharle.  *t*  quarrel, holt, 
wharl  wharle  (hwiirl  ;  wiirl  ; 
wal  )•  Dial.  Eng.  vnrs.  of  wm  rl. 
wharl  (hwiirl),  n.  A  guttural 
pronunciation  of  the  letter  r;  a 
burr.  See  3d  BURR,  13. 
wharl,  r.  t.  fc  i.  To  utter  as  or 
with  a  wharl. 

wharp  (hwOrp).  n.  A  kind  of 
fine  sand  from  the  hanks  of  the 
Trent,  used  in  polishing.  Eng. 
wharre  (war;  vii),  n.  [Cf.  W. 
ch  werw  hitter.]  The  crab  apple. 
Dial.  Eng. 

whar'row  (hwftr'5),  n.  Oh*-  a 
A  hall  or  pulley  for  a  spindle 
thread,  b  A  wharrow  spindle. 


whar'ry  (hwBr'Y).  Var.  of 

wiiare.  [dial.  Eng.  of  quart,  i 
whart  (dial,  hwart).  Ohs.  or| 
wkart'full.  +  quartful. 
wharto.  whereto. 
Whar'ton’s  duct  (hwf.r'tunz). 
Sec  duct  of  Wharton. 

Whar 'ton ’b  jel  ly.  Anat.  Sec 
jelly  of  Wharton. 
whas  f  was,  whose. 
whasche.  *i*  wash,  [wheezle.1 
wha'sle(hwa'z’l).  Scot.  var.  of  I 
what,  a.  [AS.  hwtet  hold,  brave. 
Cf.  whf.t,  i\]  Quick  ;  active  ; 
bold.  Ohs. 

what'a-bouts7  (hwbt'rc-bouts'), 
n.  The  things  with  which  one 
is  busied.  Colloq  8c  Rare. 
whatche  *1*  watch. 
whatch'et.  f  watch et. 
whate,  n.  [AS.  htvset  augury.] 


Obs.  —  what  dones,  lit.,  of  what  make,  by  analogy  with  what 
kinnes :  of  what  kind.  Obs.  —  w.  for,  an  indirect  locution 
meaning  a  whipping  ;  punishment ;  as,  I  ’ll  give  him  what 
for.  Dial,  or  Colloq.,  Eng.  —  w.  fora  [cf.  G.  was  fur  einf ], 
what  sort  of  ;  —  in  questions  ;  as,  what  is  he  for  a  fighter? 
Obs.  or  Dial.  —  w  for  no  ?  why  not  ?  Scot.  —  w.  hoi  an  ex¬ 
clamation  of  calling.  —  w.  if,  what  will  it  matter  if  ;  what 
will  or  would  happen  or  be  the  result  if .  “  What  if  it  be 
poison?”  Shak.  —  w.  is  thee?  what  is  the  trouble  with 
thee  ?  Obs.  —  w.  not  (with  the  force  of,  “  what  might  I 
not  mention,  say,  do,”  or  the  like)  is  often  used  ellipti- 
cally  at  the  close  of  an  enumeration  of  several  particulars 
or  articles,  implying  others  such  as  the  context  indicates 
or  which  are  not  considered  worth  specifying.  “  Men 
hunt,  hawk,  and  what  not.”  Becon.  “  Some  dead  puppy, 
or  log,  or  what  not.  ”  C.  Kingsley.  “  Battles,  tournaments, 
hunts,  and  what  not.”  Dc  Quincey.  It  is  often  used  with 
the  force  of  a  substantive,  equivalent  to  anything  you 
please ,  a  miscellany,  etc.  —  w.  of?  what  do  you  say  or 
think  of  ?  as,  watchman,  what  of  the  night?  —  w.  of  this ? 
that?  it?  etc.,  what  follows  from  this,  that,  it,  etc.,  often 
with  the  force  of  what  matters,  implying  that  it  is  of  no  con¬ 
sequence.  “All  this  is  so;  but  what  of  this,  my  lord?” 
Shak.  “The  night  is  spent,  why,  -what  of  that?  ”  Shak. 
—  w.  that,  whatever.  Obs.  —  w.  though,  even  allowing  that ; 
supposing  it  true  that ;  what  matter  that.  “  What  though 
the  rose  have  prickles,  yet  ’t  is  plucked.”  Shak.  —  w.  ’b 
what,  an  indirect  locution  meaning, a  correct  idea  of  things; 
which  is  which ;  as,  that  will  teach  him  what 's  what. 
what  (hwdt),  adv.  1.  Why?  Obs.  “  What  should  1 
stay  ?  ”  Shak. 

2.  How  ?  in  what  respect?  as,  what  does  it  benefit  him  ? 
Formerly  also  with  exclamatory  and  intensive  force  :  how- 
great  ;  to  what  degree. 

3.  In  part;  partly;  somewhat ;  —  followed  bj'  a  preposition, 
esp.  with ,  and  often  repeated  with  distributive  force. 

What  for  lust  [pleasure]  and  what  for  lore.  Chaucer. 

Thus,  irhat  with  the  war,  what  with  the  sweat,  what  with  the 
gallows,  and  what  with  poverty,  I  am  custom  shrunk.  Shak. 
What,  conj.  1.  As  much  as  ;  so  far  as  ;  as,  he  helped  them 
what  he  could.  Now  Rare. 

2.  That;  —  in  but  ivhat,  but  that ;  that  .  .  .  not. 

Her  needle  is  not  so  absolutely  perfect  in  tent  and  cross  stitch 
but  what  my  superintendence  is  advisable.  Scott. 

Never  fear  but  irhat  our  kite  shall  fly  as  high.  Ld.  Lytton 
wha'ta  (hwa'tii),  7i.  [Maori.]  A  storehouse,  usually  thatch- 
roofed,  built  on  posts  capped  with  inverted  cones  to  prevent 
rats  from  getting  in  ;  —  called  also  futtah.  New  Zealand. 
what  ev'er  (hw-5t-Sv'er),  pron.  An  indefinite  relative  :  All 
that;  no  matter  what.  Disused:  1-  Substantively:  Any¬ 
thing  soever  which. 

Whatever  Earth,  all-bearing  mother,  yields.  Milton. 

Whaterer  be  its  intrinsic  value.  ./.  //.  Newman. 
2.  Adjectively:  Of  any  kind  soever  that  it  may  be  ;  — 
often  following  its  noun  ;  as,  no  food  whatever. 

Whaterer  fortune  stays  him  from  hi6  word.  Shak. 
what'not'  (hw5t'n5t/),  n.  [See  what  not,  under  what, 
pron.  tfc  a.]  A  piece  of  furniture  having  shelves  on  which 
to  keep  anything,  as  bric-a-brac,  etc. ;  an  6tagere. 
wliat'SO  (-so),  indef.  relative  pron.,  adv.,  &  a.  Whatso¬ 
ever  ;  whosoever  ;  of  whatever  sort ;  anything  that.  Obs. 
or  Archaic.  Lay  Folks  Catechism. 

Whatso  he  were,  of  high  or  low  estate.  Chaucer 
IJTiafso  the  heaven  in  his  wide  vault  contains.  Spenser. 
what  so  ev'er  (-Sv'er),  pron.  cl*  a.  A  more  formal  or  in¬ 
tensive  form  of  whatever.  “  In  whatsoever  shape  he  lurk.” 
Milton.  “  Whatsoever  God  hath  said  unto  thee,  do.” 
Gen.  xxxi.  16.  As  an  adjective  it  is  sometimes  divided  by 
tmesis.  “  What  things  soever  ye  desire.”  Mark  xi.  24. 
whaup  (hwap;  hw6p),7i.  [From  one  of  its  notes.]  A  Euro¬ 
pean  curlew  ;  the  great  whaup  is  the  common  large  species  ; 
the  little  whaup  is  the  whimbrel.  Scot.  &  Dial.  Eng. 
wheal  (hwel),  n.  [ME.  ivhelc,  AS.  hwele  (doubtful  word, 
perh.)  putrefaction,  akin  to  hwel ian  to  putrefy,  or  inflame; 
cf.  Lettish  kwele  inflammation  of  a  wound.  Cf.  whelk  a 
pustule.]  1.  A  pustule  ;  a  whelk. 

2.  Med.  A  fiat  burning  or  itching  eminence  on  the  skin, 
such  as  is  produced  by  a  mosquito  bite,  or  in  urticaria. 
Wheal,  n.  [Prob.  confused  with  weal  a  wale.  Cf.  wheal 
pustule.]  A  more  or  less  elongated  mark  raised  by  a 
stroke  ;  also,  a  like  mark  made  in  any  way  ;  a  weal ;  wale, 
wheal,  v.  t.;  whealed  (hweld) ;  wheal'ing.  To  make  or 
cause  a  wheal  or  wheals  upon. 

wheal'worm'  (liwel'wfirm7),  n.  The  harvest  mite  ;  —  so 
called  from  the  wheals  caused  by  its  bite, 
wheat  (hw  et),  n.  [ME.  whete,  AS.  hwsete  ;  akin 
to  OS.  hweti,  D.  weit,  G.  weizen,  OHG.  weizzi, 

Icel.  hveiti,  Sw.  hrete,  Dan.  hvede,  Goth. 
hwaiteis,  and  E.  while.  See  white.]  1.  A 
well-known  cereal  grain,  the  most  important 
food  of  temperate  climates  and  next  to  rice  the 
most  largely  used  of  any  grain.  It  yields  a  fine 
white  flour,  which  is  made  into  bread,  cakes. 
pastrv,etc.,  of  all  kinds  (see  flour).  Wheat  is 
also  largely  used  coarsely  ground,  rolled,  or 
crushed.  From  the  hard  wheats  macaroni,  spa¬ 
ghetti,  and  similar  pastes  are  made.  Wheat  is 
highly  nutritious  ;  it  contains  more  starch  and 
protein  than  corn.  Flour  milled  from  the 
whole  or  nearly  whole  grain  (called  Graham 
flour,  and  entire-wheat ,  or  whole-wheat,  flour) 
contains  about  2  per  cent  more  proteins  and  4 
per  cent  less  carbohydrates  than  ordinary  flour, 
from  which  the  husk  of  the  grain  is  removed  ; 
experiments  have  proved,  however,  that 
the  latter  is  the  more  digestible.  The  sec-  wheat,  a  Bald 
ondarv  products  of  milling  wheat,  as  bran,  (or  Beardless) 
middlings,  etc.,  also  inferior  grades  of  Whent;bBeard- 
flour,  are  largely  used  as  food  for  stock.  ed  Wheat. 

2.  The  grass  which  yields  this  grain.  Common  wheat, 


Wheat  Beetle  ( Ano - 
bium  paniceum).  a 
Imago  ;  b  Larva. 


ny  _ 

wheat-raising  areas  of  North  America,  Europe,  and  Aus¬ 
tralia,  is  Triticum  sativum  (see  TriticUm,  1;.  It  is  closely 
related  to  rye  and  barley,  having  a  dense  4-sided  spike  ; 
the  flowering  glumes  may  be  awned  or  aw-nless  (bearded  or 
beardless  wheats) ;  the  grain  varies  greatly  in  color.  Be¬ 
sides  common  wheat,  two  other  species  ( 7 .  polonicum  and 
T.  monococcum)  are  cultivated.  See  Polish  wheat,  one¬ 
grained.  The  origin  of  wheat  is  unknown,  and  it  no 
longer  occurs  in  a  wild  state.  It  was  an  important  food 
crop  in  ancient  Egypt  and  in  Palestine,  also  among  the 
lake  dwellers  of  Switzerland,  wheat  grains  being  found 
commonly  in  various  archaeological  remains.  At  the  pres¬ 
ent  time  the  United  States  exceeds  all  other  countries  in 
the  total  annual  output,  but  the  largest  yield  of  wheat  per 
acre  is  produced  by  Great  Britain. 

3.  A  field  or  crop  of  wheat.  See  1st  corn,  3. 
wheat  of  Turkey,  Turkey  wheat. 

wheat  aphid,  or  wheat  aphis.  Any  of  several  plant  lice 

of  the  family  Aphididm,  which  suck  the  sap  of  growing 
w  heat,  as  Macrosiphum  granaria  and  Siphocoryne  arerne. 

wheat  beetle,  a  A  small,  slender,  rusty  brown  beetle 
(SUvanus  surinamensis )  whose  larvae 
leed  upon  wheat,  rice,  and  other  grains, 
b  A  very  small,  reddish  brown,  oval 
beetle  (Anobium  paniceum)  whose 
larvfe  eat  the  interior  of  grains  of 
wheat,  c  A  grain  beetle  or  flour  beetle. 

Wheat  bug.  Any  true  bug  that 
damages  wdieat,  as  Miris  tritici  or  an 
allied  species. 

wheat  bulb  worm.  The  larva  of  a 

small  fly  which  infests  the  stalk  of 
wheat,  as  Meromyza  americana  in  North  America  or  Hyle- 
myia  arctica  in  Europe. 

wheat  chafer.  Any  beetle  that  feeds  on  growing  wdieat, 
esp.  Anisoplia  austriaca,  often  a  pest  in  parts  of  Europe. 

Wheat  cutworm.  Any  lepidopterous  larva  that  cuts  off 
the  stalk  of  w  heat  at  the  base,  as  the  fall  army  worm  and 
several  true  cutworms. 

wheat'ear7  (hwet'er'),  n.  [Prob.  for  white-ear. 
where  ear  is  perh.  fr.  ME.  ers  rump 
(cf.  arse),  mistaken  as  a  pi.  Cf.  white- 
ear,  whitetail.]  A  small 
bird  ( Saxicola  cenanthe)  of 
northern  Europe,  Asia,  and 
America,  allied  to  the  stone- 
chat  and  whincliat.  The 
male  has  a  bluish  gray  back, 
buffy  breast,  white  rump  and 
belly,  blackish  wings,  and  a 
black  line  through  the  eye. 

It  inhabits  rocky  places  chiefly.  The  white  rump  is  con¬ 
spicuous  in  flight. 

wheat'en  (hwet'’n),  a.  [AS.  hwxlen.\  Of,  pertaining  to, 
or  made  of,  wheat ;  as,  whealen  bread,  straw.  Courier. 

Wheat  fly  a  The  wheat  midge,  b  The  wheat  gallfly,  c 
The  Hessian  fly.  d  Any  of  several  flies  of  the  genus  Osci- 
nis,  as  0.  soror  and  0.  carbonaria,  whose  larvae  live  in  the 
stems  of  wheat. 

wheat  gallfly  The  imago  of  the  joint  worm. 

wheat  grass  Any  grass  of  the  genus  Agropyron ,  esp. 
A.  canimun,  of  Europe  and  North  America,  often  distin¬ 
guished  as  bearded  wheat  grass. 

wheat  midge,  a  A  small  two-winged  fly  ( Diplosis  tritici) 
which  is  very  destructive 
to  growing  wheat,  both  in 
Europe  and  America.  The 
female  lays  her  eggs  in  the 
flowers  of  wheat,  and  the 
larvae  suck  the  juice  of  the 
young  kernels  and  when 
grown  change  to  pupae  in 
the  earth,  b  The  Hessian  fly. 
wheat  mildew,  a  In  Eng¬ 
land,  wheat  rust.  b  Ill  the  Wheat  Midge  ( Diplosis  tritici). 
United  States,  a  disease  of  «  Larva;  in  Flowers  of  Wheat; 
wheat,  etc.,  caused  by  a  &  Larva  on  a  Gram  of  Wheat; 
true  mildew  fungus  (Ery-  c  Uarva  ;  d  Female  Imago. 
siphe  gram  inis);  also,  the  fungus. 

wheat  moth-  Any  moth  whose  larvae  devour  the  grains 
of  wheat,  chiefly  after  it  is  harvested  ;  a  grain  moth,  flour 
moth,  or  meal  moth.  See  An- 

GOUMOIS  MOTH. 

wheat  pest  A  small  midge(  Os- 
cinis  vastator)  that  does  great 
damage  to  wheat  in  Europe. 

wheat  rust  A  disease  of  wheat 
and  other  grasses  caused  by  the 
rust  fungus  Puccinia  grami- 
nis ;  also,  the  fungus  itself. 

Throughout  the  summer  it  Wheat  Pest,  x  5 
spreads  by  means  of  uredospores,  which  as  they  develop 
cause  rusty  patches  on  the  leaves  and  stems.  Toward  fall 
the  fungus  produces  teliospores  which  survive  the  winter ; 
in  the  following  spring  they  germinate,  forming  a  promv- 
celiuin  with  sterigmata  from  which  basidiospores  are  ab- 
stricted  ;  these  develop  only  upon  the  leaves  of  the  com¬ 
mon  barberry,  on  which  they  produce  secia,  or  “  cluster 
cups.”  The  spores  now  arising  (aeciospores)  in  turn  affect 
wheat,  thus  completing  the  fungal  life  cycle.  The  bar¬ 
berry  phase  in  the  life  cycle  is  often  absent,  as  in  Austra¬ 
lia,  parts  of  the  United  States,  etc. 

See  rust,  ??..  2  a ;  Uredinales. 

wheat  sawfly.  a  A  small  European 
sawfly  ( Cepnus  pygmse.us)  whose  , 
larva* does  great  injury  to  wheat  by 
boring  in  the  stalks,  b  Any  of  several 
small  American  sawflies  of  the  genus 
Dolerus,  as  D.  sericeus  and  D.  arven- 
sis ,  whose  larvae  injure  the  stems  or 
heads  of  wheat,  c  Pachynematus 
extensicornis,  whose  larvae  feed  prin-  „  ,,,  , 

cipally  on  the  blades  of  wheat ;  — ^  heat  Sawfl7  (Cephus 
called  also  grass  sawfly.  pygmseus).  x  1$ 


Fortune  ;  fate  ;  omen.  Ohs. 
what-e’er  (hw5t-ar'  ;  -ar'  ;  11.5), 
pron.  Contr.  of  whatever  ;  — 
uped  in  poetry, 
what'en.  Var.  of  whatten. 
whatez.  +  was. 
what'kin  (hwOt'ktn),  a.  What 
kind  of.  Obs.  or  Scot.  6c  Dial. 
Enn. 

what'like7,  a.  Of  what  sort  or 
kind  :  —  used  ns  an  indefinite 
relative.  Dial,  or  Illit. 
what'n  (hw5t'’n),  what'na 
(hwfit'no).  Vars.  of  whatten. 
what'ness.  n.  The  hare  quality 
or  content  of  a  somewhat ;  quid¬ 
dity. 

what/so-e'er'(hw5t/B5-ar';  -5r'; 
115),  pron.  Contr.  of  whatso- 
ev  er  ;  —  used  in  poetry, 
what'some  (hwSt'stfm),  a.  6c 


pron.  Whatever.  Obs. 

what'som-ev  er  (dial.  w5t'p?7m- 
r-v^r),  a.  6c  2>ron.  =  whatso¬ 
ever.  Obs.  or  Scot.  6c  Dial. 
whatt,  pret.  [Cf.  thwite.] 
Whittled.  Obs.  Scot. 
what'ten  (hw0t'’n),  pron.  3f  a. 
What  ;  what  kind  of.  Ohs.  or 
Sent.  Sc  Dial.  Eng. 
what'tie  (hw5t'Y),  n.  The  Eu¬ 
ropean  whitethroat.  Scot. 
what-time,o/7?\  Whenever.  Obs. 
whauk  vhwiik  ;  hw6k).  Scot, 
var.  of  whack. 
whaul  (hwol).  f  whall. 
whaup  (hwiip  ;  hw6p),  ti.  Pod  ; 
also,  lout ;  scoundrel.  Scot. 
whaup,  n.  Outcry  ;  fuss.  Scot. 
whaup,  v.  i.  To  make  a  noisy 
fuss  :  to  whistle  or  whine.  Scot. 
whaur  (h  w  6  r  ;  h  w  a  r),  adv. 


Where.  Scot.  [whattie.I 

whau'tie  (hwo'tY).  Var.  of | 
whauve  ( wdv  t.  V  i,  [Cf.  Icel. 
hr  el  fa  to  arch,  to  turn  upside 
down.]  To  cover,  as  by  turning 
upside  down  :  to  hang  or  lean 
over.  Dint.  Eng. 
whawl  (wdl).  A  ar.  of  WAUL, 
whay.  Obs.  or  dial.  Eng.  of 

WHEY. 

whayme.  +  whom. 
whaynt.  +  quaint. 
whayte.  i*  wait. 
whe  we;  wie,  a  person, 
wheal  ( wel),  n.  [Cornish  hirel.] 
Mining.  A  mine.  Cornwall, Eng. 
wheal,  r.  i.  To  suppurate;  swell. 
O^s.  nr  R. 

wheam.  Var.  of  wheem,  a. 
wheamow.  a.  Nimble.  Obs. 
wheare  +  where. 


whea'ry  (hwe'rY),  n.  European 

goldcre.st.  Scot.  [cal,  Eng.\ 
wheat'hird7,  n.  Chaffinch.  Lo-\ 
wheat  duck.  American  widgeon. 
Western  U.  S. 

wheat  eel.  The  wheatworm. 
wheat  eelworm.  The  wheat- 
worm.  [worm.  I 

wheat  iointworm.  See  joint-| 
wheat'land.  n.  Land  sown,  or  to 
he  sown,  with  wheat, 
wheat  louse.  Any  wheat  aphid, 
wheat  maggot.  The  larva  of  any 
wheat  fly,  esp.  of  a  wheat  midge, 
wheat  mite  A  flour  mite, 
wheat  p’ant  louse  Wheat  aphid, 
wheat'sel  tird  (h  wet'»?l). 
[wheat  -h  sele  time,  season.]  The 
male  chaffinch.  Local,  Eng. 
wheat  smut.  The  loose  smut  of 
wheat  (  Ustilago  tritici). 
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D  i  a  g  r  a  m  of  Wheatstone's 
Bridge.  R\%  R>  Resistances 
to  be  compared  ;  R:i,  R± 
Known  Resistances,  which 
can  be  varied  ;  G  Galvan¬ 
ometer  ;  E  Battery.  When  G 
shows  no  current,  R\  :  Ro  = 

:  *4- 


wheat  States.  Those  States  of  the  United  States  produc¬ 
ing  the  main  crop.of  wheat.  They  include :  spring-wheat 
States.  Iowa,  Minnesota,  Nebraska,  North  Dakota,  South  Da¬ 
kota,  Washington,  Wisconsin  ;  winter-wheat  States,  Colorado, 
Illinois,  Kansas,  Kentucky,  Maryland,  Missouri,  Oklahoma, 
Oregou,  Pennsylvania,  Tennessee,  Texas. 

Wheat'stone’s  bridge  l,  (hwet/stonz  ;  st6n).  Elec.  A  de- 
Wheat'stone  bridge  )  vice  for  the  measurement  of  re¬ 
sistances.  so  called  because  the 
balance  between  the  resist¬ 
ances  to  be  measured  is  in¬ 
dicated  by  the  absence  of  a 
current  in  a  certain  wire  form¬ 
ing  a  bridge  or  connection  be¬ 
tween  two  branches  of  the  cir¬ 
cuit.  It  was  invented  by  Sir 
Charles  Wheatstone,  an  Eng¬ 
lish  physicist. 

Wheatstone’s  net  Elec.  A 
system  of  electric  circuits  in 
multiple  with  each  other  or 
partly  in  multiple  and  partly 
in  series.  The  simplest  form  is 
a  Wheatstone’s  bridge. 

Wheatstone’s  rods.  Acous¬ 
tics.  Flexible  rods  the  periods  of  vibration  of  which  in  tw  o 
planes  at  right  angles  are  in  some  exact  ratio  to  one  an¬ 
other.  When  one  end  of  such  a  rod  is  fixed,  the  free  end 
describes  in  vibrating  the  corresponding  Lissajous  figure. 
So  called  because  devised  by  Sir  Charles  Wheatstone, 
wheat  thriPS.  Any  of  numerous  tliysanopterous  insects 
which  infest  wheat  and  damage  the  grain,  as  in  America 
Euihrips  (or  Thrips)  tritici  or  L.  graminex  and  in  Europe 
L.  denlicornis.L.  cerealium ,  or  Ant  ho  thrips  aculeata . 
wheat  weevil,  a  The  grain  weevil,  b  The  rice  weevil 
w  hen  found  in  wheat,  c  The  wheat  thrips. 
wheat'WOrm/  (hwet'wfirm'),  n.  A  small  nematode  worm 
( Tylenchus  tritici)  which  attacks  wheat,  advancing  through 
the  stem  to  the  grains  in  the  ear. 

whee'dle  (hwe'd’l),  v.  t.  ;  whee'dled  (-d’ld)  ;  whee'dling 
(-dlTng).  [Cf.  AS.  wSdlian  to  be  in  want,  to  beg,  wsedl 
poverty.]  1.  To  entice  by  soft  words  or  the  like  ;  to  ca¬ 
jole  ;  flatter  ;  coax. 

And  wheedle  a  world  that  loves  him  not.  Tennyson. 

2.  To  gain,  or  getaway,  by  flattery  or  coaxing;  as,  to 
wheedle  permission  from  a  parent. 

Syn.  —  See  coax. 

whee'dle,  t’.  i.  To  flatter  ;  coax  ;  cajole, 
wheel  (hwel),  n.  [ME.  wheel ,  hweol ,  AS.  hwSol ,  hweogul , 
hweowol ;  akin  to  D.  iviel,  Icel.  hvel,  Gr.  kukAos,  Skr. 
cakra ,  and  prob.  to  W.  pel  a  ball,  a  sphere,  L.  colus  a  dis¬ 
taff,  Gr.  ttoAo?  axis  (cf.  1st  pole),  Icel.  hjol  a  wheel,  Dan. 
hiul,  Sw.  hjul.  Cf.  cycle,  cyclopedia.]  1.  A  disk,  or  a 
circular  frame  or  body,  whether  solid  or 
built  up,  capable  of  turning  on  a  central 
axis  ;  as,  a  cart  wheel ;  a  cogwheel ;  a  fly- 
wheel ;  a  spur  wheel.  The  common  vehicle 
wheel  usually  consists  of  a  central  nave  or 
hub ,  in  which  the  axle  is  inserted,  con¬ 
nected  by  radial  spokes  with  fellies  over 
which  is  shrunk  the  iron  rim  or  tire. 

Wheels  are  used  to  lessen  friction,  and 
hence  to  diminish  tractive  force,  esp.  when 
supporting  a  vehicle.  When  provided  with 
cogs  or  teeth  on  the  rim,  or  more  rarely  on 
the  face,  wheels  are  largely  used  to  trans¬ 
mit  and  modify  force  and  n.  n.  ,v,  , 

to  bring  bottom  of  the  tapered 
For  °^ier  J[lses’  Spindle  (6)  horizontal,  bo  as  to 

ANCE  WHEEL,  FLYWHEEL,  prevent  crowding  of  Spindle  Box 
against  the  Nut  c.  The  Wheel 
is  thus  swung  out  of  the  perpen¬ 
dicular.  and  if  flat,  ns  at  d  f,  it 
would  bear  against  the  ground 
obliquely,  as  at  /.  By  dishing  it, 
the  Kim  tukes  the  shape  and  posi¬ 
tion  e  <7,  which  brings  it  fairly 
against  the  ground.and  the  Spokes 
(Ji)  come  in  turn  to  the  perpen¬ 
dicular,  as  each  is  brought  to  bear 


Axle,  bent 


etc. 

2.  Anything  resembling 
or  likened  to  a  wheel  (def . 

1)  ;  specif.  :  a  Naut.  A 
circular  frame  having 
handles  on  the  periphery, 
and  an  axle  so  connected 
with  the  tiller  as  to  form 
a  means  of  controlling  the 
rudder  for  steering.  Usually  the  axle  is  prolonged  in  a 
barrel  around  which  the  tiller  or  wheel  ropes  are  wound, 
and  the  larger  the  wheel  the  greater  the  leverage  and 
hence  the  power  obtained.  When  steam  steering  gear  is 
used,  as  in  most  large  vessels,  the  wheel  usually  operates 
ropes  connected  to  the  valve  of  the  steering  engine  which 
in  turn  moves  the  tiller,  b  A  firework  which  revolves 
while  burning.  Cf.  pin  wheel  b.  C  Needlework.  A  cir¬ 
cular  design  with  radiating  bars,  in  imitation  of  a  cart 
wheel  or  a  spider’s  web.  d  Any  of  various  things  shaped 
like  an  orb  or  disk.  Chiefly  Poetic. 

3.  An  instrument  or  device  in  which  the  chief  essential 
consists  of  a  wheel  or  wheels ;  specif.  :  a  Short  for  pot¬ 
ter’s  WHEEL,  SPINNING  WHEEL,  PADDLE  WHEEL,  etc.  Jer. 
xviii.  3.  b  A  wheeled  vehicle  ;  as  :  (1)  A  chariot  or  car. 
Poetic.  (2)  A  bicycle,  or,  rarely,  a  tricycle.  Colloq. 

4.  An  instrument  used  in  an  old  mode  of  torture  or  execu¬ 
tion  in  which  the  victim  was  fastened  to  a  cart  wheel,  or  a 
frame  somewhat  resembling  one,  with  liis  legs  and  arms  ex¬ 
tended,  and  his  limbs  were  broken  by  striking  them  with 
an  iron  bar.  Also,  the  punishment  itself . 

5.  The  emblematic  wheel  of  the  personified  Fortune,  sym¬ 
bolizing  the  rapid  alternations  of  human  fate  ;  as,  each 
turn  of  Fortune’s  wheel  seemed  to  bring  him  better  things. 

6.  A  turn  or  revolution  ;  rotation;  compass.  “  The  com¬ 
mon  vicissitude  and  wheel  of  things.”  South. 

[He]  throws  his  steep  flight  in  many  an  aery  wheel.  Milton. 


7.  Mil.  ifc  Nav.  A  movement  of  troops  or  vessels  in  line 
in  which  the  units  preserve  alignment  and  relative  posi¬ 
tions  but  chauge  direction,  pivoting  on  a  unit  at  the  end 
of  the  line  or  upon  an  imaginary  point  beyond  it. 

8.  pi.  Fig  :  The  machinery  which  propels  or  operates 
anything  ;  the  moving  power  or  elements  ;  as,  the  wheels 
of  government ;  money  oils  the  ivheels  of  life. 

9.  The  refrain  or  burden  of  a  song.  See  bob,  n.,  11.  Obs. 
a  wheel  within  a  wheel,  or  wheels  within  wheels,  a  complica¬ 
tion  of  circumstances,  motives,  etc.  —  w.  and  axle,  Mech., 
a  device  consisting  of  a  grooved  wheel  (turned  by  a  cord 
or  chain)  with  a  rigidly  attached  axle  (for  winding  up  a 
weight  by  a  cord  or  chain),  together  with  the  supporting 
standards.  Cf.  simple  machine.  —  w.  of  fortune,  a  = 
wheel,  71.,  5,  above,  b  A  gambling  or  lottery  device  con¬ 
sisting  of  a  wheel  which  is  spun  horizontally,  articles  or 
sums  to  which  certain  marks  on  its  circumference  point 
when  it  comes  to  rest  being  distributed  according  to  vary¬ 
ing  rules.  —  w.  of  life,  a  zoetrope. 

Wheel  (hwel),  V.  t.  ;  wheeled  (hweld) ;  wheel'ing.  1.  To 
convey  or  move  on  wheels,  or  in  a  wheeled  vehicle  ;  as,  to 
wheel  a  load  ;  to  wheel  a  piano  into  place  ;  to  wheel  a  wheel¬ 
barrow. 

2.  To  cause  to  turn  or  revolve  ;  to  rotate  ;  revohe ;  as,  to 
wheel  one’s  horse  in  a  circle  ;  to  wheel  a  regiment. 

3-  To  make  or  perform  in  a  circle ;  to  make  circular  in 
form.  “  The  beetle  wheels  her  droning  flight.”  Gray. 

4.  To  put  wheels  on  ;  as,  to  wheel  a  wagon. 

5.  Tanning.  To  treat  by  revolving  in  a  pin  wheel. 

6.  To  shape  on  a  potter’s  wheel. 

7.  To  subject  to  torture  by  the  wheel.  Obs. 

wheel,  v.  i.  1.  To  turn  on  or  as  on  an  axis  ;  to  revolve. 
The  moon  carried  about  the  earth  always  shows  the  same  face 
to  us,  not  once  wheeling  upon  her  own  center  Bentley. 

2.  To  change  direction  as  if  revolving  upon  an  axis  or 
pivot;  to  turn;  as,  the  troops  wheeled  to  the  right;  he 
wheeled  completely  around  in  his  opinion. 

3.  To  go  round  in  a  circuit ;  to  fetch  a  compass. 

Then  wheeling  down  the  steep  of  heaven  he  flies  Pope. 

4.  To  roll  forward. 

5-  To  ride  on  a  bicycle  or  tricycle.  Colloq. 
wheel  barometer.  A  siphon  barometer  with  a  float,  from 
which  a  cord  passes  over  a  pulley  and  moves  an  index, 
wheel'barrow  (hwel'bar'o),  n.  Any  of  various  small  ve¬ 
hicles  with  han¬ 
dles  and  one  or 
more  wheels,  for 
conveying  small 
loads,  esp.  one 
with  a  single 
wheel  pivoted  be¬ 
tween  the  ends 
of  a  pair  of  shafts 
formed  into  han¬ 
dles  at  the  other 
end,  and  support¬ 
ing  the  body  of  the  vehicle. 

Wheel  base  The  figure  in¬ 
closed  by  lines  through  the 
points  of  contact  of  the  wheels 
of  a  vehicle,  etc.,  with  the  sur¬ 
face  or  rails  on  which  they 
run ;  more  esp..  the  length 
of  this  figure  between  the 
points  of  contact  of  the  two  extreme  wheels  on  either  side, 
wheel  bug  A  large 
North  American  he¬ 
mipterous  insect  (Ari- 
lus  crislatus)  which 
sucks  blood  of  other 
insects ;  —  so  called 
from  a  high  serrated 
crest  on  its  prothorax, 
wheel  chair  A  chair 
mounted  o  n  wheels, 
usually  to  be  pushed 

^  Adult;  *  Young. 

wheel'd  (hvvel'er),  n.  1.  One  who  wheels,  in  any  sense. 

2.  A  maker  of  wheels;  a  wheelwright.  Obs.  or  Dial. 

3.  That  which  has  wheels,  as  a  vehicle  or  vessel ;  —  used 
only  in  compounds;  as,  a  side-M’/icc/er /  a  four-wheeler. 

4.  A  wheel  horse. 

5.  A  worker  on  sewed  muslin.  Eng. 

6  The  European  nightjar.  Local,  Eng. 
wheel  horse  A  horse,  or  one  of  the  horses,  nearest  to  the 
wheels,  as  opposed  to  a  leader,  or  forward  horse ;  hence, 
fig.,  one  in  any  labor  or  enterprise  who  does  especially 
steady  and  effective  work  ;  as,  a  wheel  horse  of  a  party, 
wheel'house'  (hwel'hous'),  n.  Naut.  a  A  small  house  on  or 
above  deck,  containing  the  steering  wheel,  b  A  paddle  box. 
wheel'ing  (hwel'Tng),  n.  1.  Act  of  conveying  anything, 
or  traveling,  on  wheels,  or  in  a  wheeled  vehicle. 

2  Act  or  practice  of  using  a  cycle  ;  cycling.  Colloq. 

3.  Condition  of  a  road,  or  roads,  which  admits  of  passing 
on  wheels  ;  as,  it  is  good  wheeling,  or  bad  wheeling. 

4.  A  turning,  or  circular  movement. 

Wheel  lock,  a  A  former  kind  of  gunlock  in  which  sparks 
were  struck  from  a  flint,  or  piece  of  iron  pyrites,  by  a  re¬ 
volving  wheel,  b  =  LETTER  LOCK.  C  =  2(1  LOCK,  H  b. 
wheel'man  (hwel'man),  n.  ; pi.  -men  (-men).  1.  A  wheels¬ 
man.  Now  Rare . 

2.  One  who  rides  a  bicycle  or  tricycle  ;  a  cycler,  or  cyclist, 
wheel  ore.  The  mineral  bournonite ;  —  so  called  w*hen 
occurring  in  wheel-shaped  twin  crystals. 


1  Gardener’s  Wooden  Wheel¬ 
barrow  ;  2  Steel  Foundry 

Wheelbarrow. 


Whelk  ( Buccinum 
tottenii) 


wheel  rope.  Naut.  A  rope  leading  from  the  axis  or  barrel 
of  a  steering  wheel,  or  from  a  steering  engine,  to  the  tiller, 
enabling  the  rudder  to  be  moved  by  revolving  the  wheel. 
Chains  are  now  more  commonly  used  on  large  vessels, 
wheels'man  (hwelz'man),  n.  ;  pi.  -men  (-min).  A  steers¬ 
man  ;  strictly,  one  who  steers  by  turning  a  wheel, 
wheel  stitch.  Needlework.  A  stitch  resembling  a  spider’s 
web,  worked  on  the  material,  not  over  an  open  space. 
Wheel  tree,  a  The  paddlewood.  b  All  Australian  pro- 
teaceous  tree  (Stenocarpus  sinualus)  having  the  flowers  m 
a  circular  cluster 

wheel  window.  Arch.  A  circular  window  having  radiat¬ 
ing  mullions  like  the  spokes  of  a  wheel.  Cf.  rosb  window. 
wheel'work7  (hwel'wfirk'),  n.  Mach.  Wheels  in  gear, 
and  their  connections,  etc.,  in  a  machine  or  mechanism, 
wheel'wright'  (-rit/),  n.  A  man  whose  occupation  is  to 
make  or  repair  wheels  and  wheeled  vehicles, 
wheeze  (hwez),  v.  i. ;  wheezed  (hwezd) ;  wheez'ing 
(hwez'Tng).  [ME.  whesen ,  AS.  hwesan  (cf.  Icel.  hvsesa  to 
hiss,  Sw.  hi  asa,  Dan.  hviese)  ;  akin  to  AS.  hwdstaa,  cough, 
D.  hoest ,  G.  husten ,  OHG.  huosto,  Icel.  hosti,  Ir.  casacht , 
W.  pas,  Lith.  kosti  to  cough,  Skr.  Ms.]  To  breathe  hard, 
and  with  an  audible  piping  or  whistling  sound,  as  persons 
affected  with  asthma.  “  Wheezing  lungs.”  Shak. 

wheeze,  n.  1.  A  piping  or  whistling  sound  caused  by 
difficult  respiration. 

2.  Phon.  An  ordinary  whisper  exaggerated  so  as  to  pro¬ 
duce  the  hoarse  sound  known  as  the  44  stage  whisper.” 
In  its  production  there  is  narrowing  of  the  glottis,  and  also 
contraction  of  the  upper  glottis.  _  H.  Sweet. 

wheez'y  (hwez'T),  a.  Wheezing,  or  making  or  having  a 
sound  like  wheezing  ;  as,  a  wheezy  melodeon. 
whelk  (hwglk),  n.  [ME.  xcelk ,  wilk,  AS.  weoloc,  ueloc, 
U' iloc  ;  cf.  V.u  ulk.]  Any  of  numerous 
large  marine  gastropods  belonging  to 
Buccinum  and  allied  genera;  esp., 

Buccinum  undatum,  common  on  the 
coasts  both  of  Europe  and  North  Amer¬ 
ica,  and  much  used  as  food  in  Europe, 
whelk,  n.  [ME.  whelke,  AS.  hwylca ,  a 
dim.,  akin  to  OD.  welcke.  See  wheal  / 
a  pustule.]  A  papule  ;  a  pustule  ;  acne.  I 
44  His  whelks  white.”  Chaucer. 

whelked  (hw’glkt),  a.  Having  whelks  ; 
whelky  ;  as,  whelked  horns.  Shak. 
whelm  (hwglm),  v.  t. ;  w  helmed 
(hwllind);  whelm'ing  (hwgl'mTng). 

[ME.  hwelmen  to  turn  over,  prob.  due 
to  confusion  of  AS.  helmian  to  cover 
(perb.  akin  to  helmet ),  with  ME.  whel- 
ven,  AS.  hwelfan,  hwylfan,  in  dwhylfan,  awhelfan,  to  over¬ 
whelm,  cover  over,  akin  to  OS.  bihwelbian ,  D.  welven  to 
arch,  G.  wblben,  OHG.  welben ,  Icel.  hvelfa  to  overturn ; 
cf.  Gr.  KoXnos  bosom,  a  gulf.]  1.  To  turn  upside  down  ; 
overturn ;  upset.  Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 

2.  To  put  or  throw  (anything)  over  a  thing  so  as  to  cover 
it.  Obs.  or  Dial. 

3.  To  cover  with  water  or  other  fluid  ;  to  cover  by  im¬ 
mersion  ;  to  overwhelm  ;  engulf. 

She  is  my  prize,  or  ocean  whelm  them  all !  Shak. 

4.  Fig.  :  To  cover  or  engulf  completely  and  disastrously  ; 
to  overwhelm  ;  as,  to  ichelm  one  in  sorrows. 

whelm,  v.  i.  To  pass,  roll,  or  descend  so  as  to  engulf, 
overwhelm,  or  crush  something. 

The  whelming  weight  of  crime.  J  H.  Newman. 
whelp  (hwSlp),  7i.  [AS.  hwelp ;  akin  to  D.  welp,  G.  & 
OHG.  welf,  Icel.  hvelpr,  Dan.  hvalp,  Sw.  valp.~\  1.  One 
of  the  young  of  a  dog  or  a  beast  of  prey  ;  a  puppy  ;  a  cub. 

2.  A  youth  ;  child  ;  44  cub  ;  ”  —  used  in  contempt.  Also, 
sometimes,  any  person  regarded  as  contemptible. 

That  awkward  whelp  with  his  money  bags.  Addison. 

3.  Mach,  a  Any  of  the  longitudinal  ribs  or  ridges  on  the 
barrel  of  a  capstan,  windlass,  etc.  ; — usually  in  pi.  ;  as, 
the  whelps  of  a  windlass,  b  =  sprocket,  1  a 

4.  A  kind  of  ship.  Obs. 

Whelp,  v.  i.  ;  w  helped  (hwglpt)  ;  whelp'ing.  To  bring 
forth  young  ;  —  said  of  the  female  of  the  dog  or  of  some 
beasts  of  prey. 

whelp,  v.  t.  To  bring  forth,  as  cubs  or  young  ;  hence, 
fig.,  in  contempt,  to  give  birth  to. 

Did  thy  foul  fancy  whelp  so  black  a  scheme  f  Young. 
when  (hwgn),  adv.  [ME.  when ,  whan,  uhenne ,  whanne , 
AS.  hwsenne ,  hwanne ,  hwonne ;  akin  to  OS.  hivan,  OD. 
wan,  OHG.  wanne ,  G.  wann  when,  wenn  if,  when,  Goth. 
hwan  when,  and  to  E.  who.  See  who.]  1.  At  what  time  ; 
—  used  interrogatively. 

When  shall  these  things  be  ?  Matt.  xxiv.  3. 
2.  At  what  time  ;  at,  during,  or  after  the  time  that ;  at, 
or  just  after,  the  moment  that ;  —  used  relatively  ;  as,  let 
me  know  when  he  comes ;  come  when  you  please. 

Book  lore  ne’er  served,  when  trial  came, 

Nor  gifts,  when  faith  was  dead.  J.  H.  Newman. 
3  At  which  time  ;  as,  he  refused  until  he  saw  your  letter, 
when  he  at  once  consented  ;  - —  also  used  for,  the  time  at 
which  ;  as,  I  know  when  he  will  come. 

4.  While  ;  whereas  ;  although  ;  —  used  in  the  manner  of  a 
conjunction  to  introduce  a  dependent  adverbial  sentence 
or  clause,  having  a  causal,  conditional,  or  adversative  re¬ 
lation  to  the  principal  proposition  ;  as,  he  turned  thief 
when  he  might  have  continued  honest ;  he  removed  the 
tree  when  it  was  the  best  in  the  grounds ;  how  can  he  buy 
it  when  he  has  no  money? 


Wheatstone  transmitter.  An 

automatic  telegraph  transmitter 
using  a  perforated  tape  engag¬ 
ing  with  one  end  of  a  marking 
rod  or  lever,  the  other  end  of 
which  opens  and  closes  the  cir¬ 
cuit. 

wheat  thief.  Grom  well,  which 
is  a  weed  troublesome  to  wheat, 
wheche.  4*  which. 
whed'der  ( nwSd'Sr).  Dial.  Eng. 
var.  of  WHETHER.  [er.I 

whed'er.  +  whether,  whith-| 
whederward.  ^whitherward. 
whedirsome  ever.  A  form  for 
wheth  ersomkver,  whichever. 
Ohs.  Scot.  [Eng.  of  quey.I 
whee  (dial.  we).  Ohs.  or  dial. I 
whee'dle.  n.  Act  or  an  instance 
of  wheedling  :  a  wheedler.  R. 
whee'dler  (hwe'dlSr),  n.  One 
that  wheedles.  [-some.  I 

whee'dle  8ome(-d’l-sttm), a.  See| 
wheel  (wel).  Var.  of  weel,  n. 
wheel  Var.  of  wheal,  n. 


wheel'age  (hwel'ltj),  n.  A  tax 
or  toll  for  allowing  wheeled  ve¬ 
hicles  to  pass. 

wheel  animal,  or  wheel  animal 
cule.  A  rotifer.  (wheel 

wheel'band',  n.  The  tire  of  a 
wheel  bearer.  A  rotifer.  [Obs. 
wheel'bed',  n.  A  trundle-bed. 
wheel'bird/,  n.  The  European 
nightjar.  Local,  Eng. 
wheel  case.  A  case  filled  with 
pyrotechnic  composition,  for  at¬ 
taching  to  the  rim  of  a  pinwheel 
or  other  revolving  piece, 
wheel  chain.  Naut.  A  chain 
used  as  a  wheel  rope, 
wheel  colter.  A  sharp-edged 
wheel  used  as  a  colter, 
wheel  cultivator.  Agric.  A  cul¬ 
tivator  with  blades  on  the  pe¬ 
riphery  of  a  wheel, 
wheel'-cut',  a.  Cut  on  a  re¬ 
volving  wheel  ;  —  of  (cut)  glass, 
wheeld.  Wheeled.  Ref  Sp. 
wheeled  (hweld),  a.  Having  a 


wheel  or  wheels.  [or,  5.1 
wheel  governor.  See  govern-! 
wheel  hoe.  A  wheel  cultivator, 
esp.  one  worked  by  hand, 
wheel'less.  a.  See  -less. 
wheel  organ.  Zool.  The  tro- 
I  chal  disk  of  a  rotifer, 
wheel  pen.  See  3d  pen,  5. 
wheel  pit.  A  pit  in  which  the 
I  lower  part  of  a  flywheel  runs, 
wheel  plate.=QUADR  ANT  PLATE, 
wheel  race.  The  place  in  which 
a  water  wheel  is  set. 
wheel  rod.  Naut.  A  length  of 
metal  rod  taking  the  place  of  a 
portion  of  a  wheel  chain  or  rope, 
wheel's warF,  n.  =  swarf  a. 
j  wheel  urchin.  Zool.  Any  sea  ur- 
J  chin  having  a  round,  flat  shell. 

wheel'way',7?.  A  way  for  wheels 
I  or  vehicles;  esp.,  a  railway, 
trackway,  etc. 

wheel'y  (hwel'Y),  a.  Circular  ; 
suitable  to  rotation.  Colloq. 
wheem  (hwem  ;  wem),  a.  = 


queme.  Scot,  if  Dial.  Eng.— 
wheem'ly,  ad v.  Dial.  Eng. 
wheen  (hwen),  n.  [Cf.  AS. 
hwene,  hwsenc ,  a  little,  some¬ 
what,  hwon  little,  few.]  Scot, 
tf  Dial.  Eng.  1.  A  few. 

2.  A  division  ;  a  group. 

3.  Quite  a  little  ;  a  quantity, 
wheen,  a.  Few.  Obs.  Scot. 

I  wheen'cat',  n.  [Dial,  wheeji- 
cat ,  f/ueancat.  See  quean.]  A 
female  cat.  Local,  Eng. 
wheene.  +  queen,  [of  whip. I 

wheepth wep).  Scot.  &  dial. Eng.  | 

,  whee'ple(hwe'p’l),n.  tf  ?\  Also 
1  wheep  Whistle  ;  —  chiefly  of 
the  cry  of  a  curlew  or  plover 
Scot.  _  [WHERE.  | 

i  wheer(wer).  Dial.  Eng.  var.  of  I 
wheer  (dial.  wer).  Ohs.  ordial. 
Eng.  var.  of  where,  whether, 
wheer'i-kins  (hwer'Y-ktnz),  n. 
I  jd.  The  posteriors.  Scot. 
i  whee 'rum  (hwe'rum),  n.  Sc  v. 
'  Trifle.  Scot. 


wheesht  (hwesht).  Scot.  &  dial 
var.  of  whist,  silence. 
Whee'son.  +  Whitsun. 
wheet'ie-why'  (hwet'T-hwT'),  n. 
The  European  whitethroat. Scot. 
wheez,  wheezd.  Wheeze; 
wheezed.  Ref.  Sp. 
wheez'er  (hwSz'5r),  n.  One 
that  wheezes.  [wheezy.| 

wheez 'i-ly  (-Y-1Y),  adv.  of  | 
whee'zle  (hwe'z’l),  n.  Sr  v.  i. 
Wheeze.  Scot.  Sf  Dial  Eng. 
wheft  (hwgft).  Var.  of  waft, 

7i. ,  5. 

wheill.  f  wheel. 
whein(r/m/.  w§n).  Obs.  or  dial. 
<■1  QUEAN, 
wheint.  +  quaint 
whe'kau  (hwa'kou).  Var.  of 
WEKAU. 

whele.  wheal,  a  pustule  ; 
WHEEL;  WHILE.  [Dial.  Eng.\ 
whelk  (hw?lk),  n.  Sf  v.  Thump. | 
whelk  tingle.  A  dog  whelk, 
whelk'y  (hwSl'kY),  a.  Prob., 


pert,  to,  or  like,  the  shell  of 
whelks.  Rare. 

whelk'y  (hwCl'kY),  a.  Haring 
whelks  (pustules), 
whelle.  -k  quell.  rObs.l 

whelp'ing.  n .  A  little  wnelp.  | 
whelp'iBh.  a.  See-ISH 
whelp 'less.  a.  Having  no 
whelps  ;  esp.,  bereft  of  whelps 
whelp 'ly.  adv.  Asa  whelp.  Ons. 
whels.  f  whiles.  [n.Jrr.| 

whelt(wtlt).  Dial. var. or  welt.] 
whelve(r/m/.  w81v),  v.t.  [Cf.AS 
dhwylfan  to  cover  over,  and  E. 
whelm.]  To  roll;  to  turn  up¬ 
side  down  ;  to  cover  as  with  a 
hollow  vessel.  Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 
whem  *1*  whom. 
wheme.  4*  queme,  n. 
whemen.  Ohs.  pi.  of  woman. 
whem'mel,  whem'mle  (hwPm'- 
’1  ;  w6m'’l),  n.  Sf  v.  [Cf.  wam¬ 
ble.]  Overturn ;  upset;  tumble; 
toss.  Scot.  Sf  Dial.  Eng.  [Obs.  j 
when ,  adv.  = when  n  e,  w  hence.  | 


ale,  senate,  c&re,  ftm,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofd ;  eve,  Svent,  end,  recent,  maker;  Ice,  Ill;  old,  Sbey,  orb,  8dd,  s8ft,  connect;  use,  unite,  urn,  Up,  circus,  menii  ; 

|]  Foreign  Word.  ^Obsolete  Variant  of.  +  combined  with.  =  equals. 


WHENAS 


2325 


WHICHE 


5-  Which  time  ;  then  ;  — used  elliptically  as  a  noun. 

I  was  adopted  heir  by  his  consent ; 

Since  when,  his  oath  is  broke  Shak 

When  was  formerly  used  as  an  exclamation  of  sur¬ 
prise  or  impatience,  like  what! 

Come  hither  ;  mend  my  ruff  : 

Mere,  when  !  thou  art  such  a  tedious  lady  !  J.  Webster. 
when  as,  when  that,  at  the  time  that ;  when  '  Obs 

IVhen  us  sacred  light  began  to  dawn.  ‘  Milton 
When  that  mine  eye  is  famished  for  a  look.  Shale. 
whenas'  (hwgn'Sz'),  conj.  Archaic.  1.  When.  “  Whenas 
in  silks  my  Julia  goes.”  Herrick. 

2.  Whereas;  while. 

i  _!2Lwould  in<Iuirc  into  themselves,  they  would 


find  no  Buch  matter. 


Harrow. 


whence  (hw8ns),  adv.  [ME.  whennes ,  irhens  (with  ad¬ 
verbial  .v,  properly  a  genitive  ending;  —  see  -ward,  -wards), 
also  whenne ,  whanene,  AS.  hwanan ,  hwanon,  hwonan ,  hua- 
none.  See  when  ;  cf.  hence,  thence.]  1  From  what  place  ; 
hence,  from  what  or  which  source,  origin,  antecedent, 
premise,  or  the  like  ;  —  used  interrogatively. 

Whence  hath  this  man  this  wisdom  ?  Matt.  xiii.  54. 
Whence ’and  what  art  thou  ?  Milton. 

2.  From  what  or  which  place,  source,  material,  cause, 
etc.  ;  —  used  relatively,  and  sometimes  witli  a  redundant 
from ,  formerly  also  with  of. 

Grateful  to  acknowledge  whence  his  good 
Descends.  Milton, 

t  rom  whence  come  wars  and  fightings  among  you  ?  James  iv.  1. 

whence'so-ev'er  (hwgns'so-Sv'er),  adv.  &  conj.  From 
what  place  soever  ;  from  what  cause  or  source  soever, 
when-ev'er  (hwgn-gv'er),  adv.  <Sc  conj.  At  whatever  time. 
When  so-ev'er  (hwgn'so-gv'er),  adr.  &  conj.  At  what 
time  soever  ;  at  whatever  time  ;  whenever.  Mark  xiv.  7. 
where  (hwSr),  adv.  [ME.  wher,whar,  AS.  hwSer ;  akin 
to  D.  waar ,  OS.  huar,  OHG.  hwdr,  war,  wa,  G.  wo,  Icel. 
and  Sw.  hvar,  Dan.  hvor,  Goth,  /near,  and  E.  who ;  cf. 
Skr.  karhi  when.  See  who  ;  cf.  there.]  1.  At  or  in 
what  place  ;  hence,  in  what  situation,  position,  or  circum¬ 
stances  ;  —  used  interrogatively  ;  as,  where  can  we  expect 
to  find  a  welcome,  if  not  among  our  kin  ? 

God  called  unto  Adam,  .  .  .  Where  art  thou  ?  Gen.  iii.  0. 

2.  At  or  in  which  place  ;  at  the  place  in  which  ;  hence,  in 
the  case  or  instance  in  which  ;  —  used  relatively. 

That  place  where  first  she  was  so  happy.  Sir  P.  Sidney. 
Where  your  treasure  is,  there  will  your  heart  he.  Matt.  vi.  21. 
Where  one  on  his  side  fights,  thousands  will  fly.  Shak. 

3.  To  what  or  which  place  ;  hence,  to  what  goal,  result,  or 
issue ;  whither  ;  —  used  interrogatively  and  relatively. 

But  where  does  mis  tend  ?  Goldsmith. 

Lodged  in  sunny  cleft. 

Where  the  cold  breezes  come  not.  Bryant. 

4.  From  what  place  or  source  ;  as,  where  did  he  get  his 

suspicions?  “Showing  their  births  and  where  they  did 
proceed.”  Shak. 

BSiT"  Where  is  often  used  pronominally  with  or  without  a 
preposition^  in  elliptical  sentences  for  a  place  in  which,  the 
place  in  which,  or  what  place. 

The  star  .  .  .  stood  over  where  the  voung  child  was.  Matt.  ii.  9. 
The  Son  of  man  hath  not  where  to  lay  his  head.  Matt.  viii.  20. 
Within  about  twenty  paces  of  where  we  were.  Goldsmith. 
Syn.  —  See  whither. 

where  away  ?  Naut .,  in  what  direction  ?  —  a  query  in  re¬ 
sponse  to  a  call  from  a  lookout  that  something,  as  land, 
has  been  sighted. 

Where,  coni.  Whereas. 

Ana  fight  and  die  is  death  destroying  death  : 

Where  fearing  dying  pays  death  servile  breath.  Shak. 

where,  n.  Place;  situation.  Obs.  or  Colloq. 

Finding  the  nymph  asleep  in  secret  where.  Spenser. 
where 'a-toout'  (hwSr'a-bout')  I  adv.  1.  About  where; 
Where'a-bOUtS'  (-d-bouts')  \  near  what  or  which 
place  ;  —  used  interrogatively  and  relatively;  usually  in  the 
form  whereabouts  ;  as,  whereabouts  did  you  meet  him  ? 

2.  Concerning  which  ;  about  which.  “  The  object  where¬ 
about  they  are  conversant.”  Hooker. 

where'a-toouts  ,  w.  sing.  Also  where'a  bout7.  The  place 
where  a  person  or  thing  is ;  as,  they  knew  his  whereabouts. 

A  puzzling  notice  of  thy  whereabout.  Wordsworth. 
where-as'  (hw&r-gz'),  conj.  1.  Considering  that ;  it  being 
the  case  that;  since; — implying  a  recognition  of  facts, 
sometimes  followed  by  a  different  statement,  and  some¬ 
times  by  inferences  or  something  consequent ;  and  often 
used  to  introduce  a  preamble,  as  to  laws,  contracts,  etc., 
which  is  the  basis  of  declarations,  affirmations,  com¬ 
mands,  requests,  or  the  like,  that  follow. 

2.  When  in  fact ;  while  on  the  contrary  ;  the  case  being 
in  truth  that;  —  implying  opposition  to  something  that 
precedes  ;  as,  he  claimed  victory,  whereas  he  was  defeated. 

Are  not  those  found  to  be  the  greatest  zealots  who  are  most 
notoriously  ignorant  ?  whereas  true  zeal  should  always  begin 
with  true  knowledge.  Sprat. 

3.  Where.  Obs.  or  Archaic.  Shak. 

Home  she  came,  whereas  her  mother  blind 

Sat  in  eternal  night.  Spenser. 

4.  Although.  Obs.  <£•  K.  Gen.  xviii.  27  ( Douay  Ver.). 
Whereat'  (-St'),  adv.  1.  At  which  ;  upon  which;  where¬ 
upon  ;  —  used  relatively. 

They  vote  ;  whereat  his  speech  he  thus  renews.  Milton. 
2.  At  what;  —  used  interrogatively;  as,  whereat  are  you 
offended  ? 

whereby'  (-bi'),  adv.  1.  By  which;  —  used  relatively. 
“The  means  whereby  I  live.”  Shak. 

2.  By  what;  how  ;  —  used  interrogatively.  Now  Rare. 

Whereby  shall  I  know  this  ?  Luke  i.  18. 

where'fore  (hw&r'for  ;  201),  adv.  ct*  conj.  [ where  -\-for.] 

1.  For  which  reason;  so  ;  —  used  relatively. 

[.The  Lord]  rested  the  seventh  day  :  wherefore  the  Lord 

blessed  the  sabbath  day,  and  hallowed  it.   Ax.xx.ll. 


whence-ev'er  (h  w  P  n  s-P  v'S  r), 
adv.  V  conj.  Whencesoever.  It. 
whence' forth'  (hwPns'fftrth'), 
adr.  Whence.  Obs. 
whench.  +  QUENCH, 
whene  +  queen,  queme. 
when-e’er'(hwPn-ar' ;  -ar';  115), 
adv.  Sf  conj.  Contr.  of  when¬ 
ever.  f out,  under  coming,  ?j.| 
when  issued.  See  for  the  coming 1 
whenne-  +  WHEN.  [Ofrtf.  I 

whenne,  adv.  St  conj.  Whence. | 
whennes.  whennus.  +  whence. 
whense.  Whence.  Ref.  Sp. 
when'-so-',  adv.  Whensoever. 
Obs.  or  R.  Ter.  I 

wheoder.  +  whether,  wh  ith- I 
wheol.  f  wheel.  [where. 
wher.  were ,  form  of  he  ;| 

wher.  Var.  of  WHERE,  whether. 
Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 
wherble.  •{*  warble. 
wherbole.  +  cuir-bouilli. 


where  (dial,  war,  wer),  pron., 

adv.,  Sr  conj.  [See  whether.] 
Whether.  Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 
where.  +  choir  ;  war  ;  were , 
form  of  be.  [which.  Oft*. I 
where'a-galnst',  conj  Against | 
where'a-way',  a  d  v.  Where¬ 
abouts.  Scot .  Sr  Dial. 
wher  e’er' (hwar-ar';  -ar  ;  115), 
adv.  Wherever;  —  a  poetical 
contraction.  [06s.  I 

wherehence'.  adv.  Whence.  | 
where  in  so-ev'er  (hwnr-Tn'sfi- 
Pv'Pr),  In  whatever  mat¬ 

ter.  respect,  or  the  like, 
wheremid,  adv.  Wherewith.  Oft*, 
whereoffen,  adv.  Whereof.  Obs. 
where  out',  adr.  Out  of  which; 
whence.  Now  Rare.  [/?.| 

where  o' ver,  adv.  Over  which.  | 
where'so  (hwar'so),  adv. 
Wheresoever.  Archaic. 
where'so-e’er'  (-ar';  -ar';  115), 


2.  For  what  reason  ;  why  ;  — used  interrogatively. 

But  wherefore  that  I  tell  my  tale.  Chaucer. 

Wherefore  didst  thou  doubt  '<  Matt.  xiv.  31. 
Syn.  —  See  therefore. 

where'fore  (hwfir'for),  n.  The  reason ;  cause.  Colloq. 
“  The  whys  and  wherefores  of  her  sister’s  moods.” 

Mrs.  Humphry  Ward. 
Where-from'  (hwSr-fr5m'),  adv.  [where  -f-  from .]  From 
which;  from  which  or  what  place  ;  as,  an  event  wherefrom 
sprang  great  results. 

where-in'  (-In'),  adv.  1.  In  which;  in  which  place,  thing, 
time,  respect,  or  the  like  ;  —  used  relatively. 

Her  clothes  wherein  she  was  clad.  Chaucer. 

There  are  times  wherein  a  man  ought  to  be  cautious.  Swift. 

2.  In  what;  —  used  interrogatively. 

Yet  ye  say,  Wherein  have  we  wearied  him  !  Mai.  ii.  17. 

3.  In  so  far  as  (with  implication  of  compensation).  Obs. 

Wherein  our  entertainment  shall  shame  us 
We  will  be  justified  in  our  loves.  Shak. 

where  in  to'  (hwfir'Tn-too'),  adv.  1.  Into  which  ;  — used 
relatively.  Emerson. 

2.  Into  what ;  —  used  interrogatively, 
where'ness  (hwfir'ngs),  n.  Quality  or  state  of  having  a 
place  ;  ubiety  ;  situation  ;  position.* 

A  point  hath  no  dimensions,  but  only  a  whereness.  Grew 
Where  of'  (hw&r-5v' ;  -5f'),  adv.  1.  Of  which  ;  of  whom  ; 
formerly,  also,  with  or  by  which  ;  —  used  relatively. 

Edward’s  seven  sons,  whereof  thyself  art  one.  Shak. 

Let  it  work  like  Borgias’  wine, 

Whereof  his  sire,  the  Pope,  was  poisoned  Marlowe. 

2.  Of  what ;  —  used  interrogatively. 

Whereof  was  the  house  built  ?  Johnson. 

3.  Whereto  ;  to  what  end  or  purpose.  Obs.  Langland. 
where  on'  (-5n'),  adv.  1.  On  which  ;  —  used  relatively. 

O  fair  foundation  laid  whereon  to  build.  Milton. 

2.  On  what  or,  formerly,  on  whom;  —  used  interroga¬ 
tively  ;  as,  whereon  do  we  stand  ? 

3.  Whereof;  —  used  relatively.  Obs.  Lydgate. 

where7 so-ev'er  (hwffcr'so-Sv'er),  adv.  [Cf.  AS.  sua  hwSer 

w«.]  In,  to,  or,  formerly,  from,  whatsoever  place  ; 
wherever. 

where  through'  (hw£r-throo'),  adv.  Through,  by,  or, 
rarely,  by  meaus  of,  which.  “  Wherethrough  that  I  may 
know.”  Chaucer. 

Windows,  .  .  .  wherethrough  the  sun 
Delights  to  peep,  to  gaze  therein  on  thee.  Shak. 
where-tO'  (-too'),  adv.  1.  To  which;  —  used  relatively. 
“  Whereto  we  have  already  attained.”  Phil.  iii.  16. 

Whereto  all  bonds  do  tie  me  day  by  day.  Shak. 

2.  To  what;  to  what  place,  purpose,  end,  or  the  like;  — 
used  interrogatively.  “  Whereto  tends  all  this  ?  ”  Shak. 
where-un'der  (-un'der),  adv .  Under  which. 

Where  up  on'  (hw&r'ft-pbn'),  adv.  1.  Upon  which  ;  in  con¬ 
sequence  of,  or  after,  which  ;  whereon  ;  —  used  relatively. 

The  townsmen  mutinied  and  sent  to  Essex  ;  whereupon  he 
came  thither  Clarendon. 

2.  Whereon  ;  —  used  interrogatively, 
wher-ev'er  (hw£r-Sv'er),  adv.  At,  to,  in,  or,  with  from , 
from,  whatever  place  ;  wheresoever  ;  as,  wherever  he  is  or 
goes  ;  wherever  he  comes  from. 

where- with' (hwSr-wTth' ;  -with';  cf.  herewith))  , 
where'with-al'  (hwgr'wTth-61')  j  a  * 

1.  With  which  ;  —  used  relatively. 

The  love  wherewith  thou  hast  loved  me.  John  xvii.  26. 

2.  With  what;  —  used  interrogatively. 

Wherewithal  shall  a  young  man  cleanse  his  way  ?  Ps.  cxix.  1). 
where'with-al',/?.  Also,  less  commonly,  wherewith.  That 
with  which  anything  can  be  purchased  or  done  ;  —  gener¬ 
ally  with  the  ;  as,  he  hadn’t  the  wherewithal  for  a  dinner. 
[The  builders  of  Babel],  still  with  vain  design. 

New  Babels,  had  they  wherewithal ,  would  build.  Milton. 
The  wherewith  to  meet  excessive  loss  by  radiation.  H.  Spencer 
Wher'ry  (hwgr'T),  n.  ;  pi.  -ries  (-Tz).  [Orig.  uncert.]  Naut. 
Any  of  various  light  boats ;  as  :  a  A  long  light  rowboat, 
sharp  at  both  ends,  used,  e9p.  in  England  formerly,  to  trans¬ 
port  passengers  on  rivers  and  about  harbors,  b  A  narrow 
open  racing  or  exercise  boat  rowed  by  one  person  with 
sculls.  cA  large  light  barge,  lighter,  or  fishing  boat  varying 
in  type  in  different  parts  of  Great  Britain  ;  specif.,  a  broad- 
beamed  light-draft  cargo  or  passenger  boat  with  sharp 
stem  and  stern,  little  freeboard,  and,  usually,  a  single  gaff 
sail  without  a  boom  ;  —  called  also  Norfolk  wherry.  Eng. 
wher'ry,  v.  t.  &  i. ;  wher'ribd  (-Id)  ;  wher'ry-ing.  To 
carry  in,  or  to  sail  or  propel,  a  wherry, 
whet  (hwgt),  v.  t. ;  whet'ted  ;  whet'ting.  [AS .  hwetlan  ; 
akin  to  D.  welten,  G.  wetzen ,  OHG.  wezzen ,  Icel.  hvetja, 
Sw.  vdttja,  and  AS.  hwset  vigorous,  brave,  OS.  hwat ,  OHG. 
waz  (also  was)  sharp,  Icel.  hvatr  bold,  active,  Sw.  hvass 
sharp,  Dan.  hvas,  Goth,  hwassaba  sharply,  and  peril,  to 
Skr.  cud  to  impel,  urge  on.]  1.  To  sharpen  by  rubbing 
on  or  with  some  substance,  as  a  piece  of  stone  ;  to  sharpen 
by  attrition  ;  as,  to  whet  a  knife  or  scythe. 

The  mower  whets  his  scythe.  Milton. 

Here  roams  the  wolf,  the  eagle  whets  his  beak.  Byron. 
2  To  make  sharp,  keen,  or  eager;  to  excite  ;  stimulate  ; 
as,  to  whet  the  appetite,  the  courage,  anger. 

Since  Cassius  first  did  whet  me  against  Caesar.  Shak. 

3.  To  preen  (the  wings).  Rare. 

to  whet  on,  to  w.  forward,  to  urge  on  or  forward  ;  to  insti¬ 
gate.  —  to  w.  one’s  whistle,  to  wet  one’s  whistle.  Obs. 
whet,  n.  1.  Act  of  whetting. 

2.  That  which  whets  or  sharpens ;  esp.,  an  appetizer,  as  a 
drink  of  liquor.  “  Sips,  drams,  and  whets.”  Spectator. 

3.  A  turn  or  spell  of  work  between  tw  o  whettings  of  the 
scythe  in  mowing  ;  hence,  an  attempt ;  try  ;  also,  a  time  ; 
occasion.  Dial.  Eng.  “  I  ’ll  bear  it  tYn&whet.”  C.  Bronte. 


wheth'er  (hwgth'er),  pron.  a.  [ME.  whether ,  AS.  hw8b~ 
t5er ;  akin  to  OS.  hweSar,  OFries.  hweder ,  OHG.  hwedar , 
wedar,  G.  weder ,  conj.,  neither,  Icel.  hvarr  whether,  Goth. 
hwapar,  Lith.  katras ,  L.  uter,  Gr.  KOTepos,  norepos,  Skr. 
katara,  from  the  interrogative  pronoun,  in  AS.  hud  who. 
See  who;  cf.  either,  neither,  or,  conj.']  1.  Which  (of 
tw  o) ;  which  one  (of  two) ;  —  used  interrogatively  and  rela¬ 
tively.  Archaic. 

Now  choose  yourself  whether  that  you  liketh.  Chaucer. 

Whether  of  them  twain  did  the  will  of  his  lather  ?  Matt.  xxi.  31. 

2  Either  (of  two).  Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 

Whether  had  he  no  helm  lie  huwbergh.  Sir  Gawatn. 
the  whether,  nevertheless.  Obs.  Scot.  —  w.  or  no,  in  either 
case ;  in  any  case ;  as,  I  will  go  whether  or  no. 
wheth'er,  conj.  A  particle  used  to  indicate  that  what  fol¬ 
lows  is  an  alternative.  Its  correlative,  indicating  a  second 
or  contrasting  alternative,  is  or  or  or  whether.  When  this 
contrasting  alternative  is  the  negative  of  the  first,  it  is 
sometimes  expressed  simply  by  not  or  no  after  the  cor¬ 
relative,  and  sometimes  omitted  as  being  implied  by  the 
whether  of  the  first.  Whether  is  used  :  1.  To  introduce  a 
direct  question.  Obs. 

Whether  is  not  this  the  sone  of  a  carpenter  ?  Wycliffe. 

2.  To  introduce  an  indirect  question,  or  a  clause  of  indi¬ 

rect  discourse.  “You  have  said  ;  but  whether  wisely  or 
no,  let  the  forest  judge.”  Shak. 

And  now  who  knows 

But  you,  Lorenzo,  whether  I  am  yours  ?  Shak. 

3.  To  introduce  alternative  condition;  — here  having  the 
force  of  :  in  case  ;  if. 

For  whether  we  live,  we  live  unto  the  Lord  ;  and  whether  we 
die,  we  die  unto  tin-  Lord.  Rom.  xiv.  8. 

But  whether  thus  these  things,  or  whether  not ; 

Whether  the  sun,  predominant  in  heaven. 

Rise  on  the  earth,  or  earth  rise  on  the  sun,  .  .  . 

Solicit  not  thy  thoughts  with  matters  hid.  Milton. 

whet  slate.  A  variety  of  slate  used  for  sharpening  cut¬ 
ting  instruments ;  novaculite. 

Whet'stone'  (hwgt'ston'),  n.  [AS.  hwetstdn.]  A  stone, 
natural  or  artificial,  for  whetting  edge  tools.  Some  are  used 
dry  ;  others  are  lubricated  w  ith  water  or  oil. 

The  dullness  of  the  fool  is  the  whetstone  of  the  wits.  Shak. 
to  give,  get,  etc.,  the  whetstone,  to  give,  get,  etc.,  a  prize  for 
extravagance  in  lying.  Obs. 

whew  (hwu  ;  hu),  n.  <{•  inter  j.  A  sound  like  a  half-formed 
whistle,  usually  expressing  astonishment,  scorn,  etc. 
whew,  v.  i.  1.  (pron.  hwu,  wu)  To  whistle  with  a  shrill 
pipe,  like  a  plover.  Dial.  Eng.  <C*  Scot. 

2.  To  utter  the  interjection  whew. 

whey  (liwa),7i.  [AS.  hwseg  ;  cf.  D.  wei,  hui.  Fries,  ueye , 
LG.  ivey,  uaje.]  The  serum,  or  watery  part,  of  milk, 
separated  from  the  more  thick  or  coagulable  part,  or  curd, 
esp.  in  the  process  of  making  cheese, 
whey'ey  (hwa'T),  a.  Of  the  nature  of,  or  containing, 
whey  ;  resembling  whey  ;  wheyish. 

whey'face'  (-fas'),  n.  A  face  pale  or  pallid,  as  from  fear, 
or  one  having  such  a  face.  —  whey'faced'  (-fast'),  a. 
Which  (hwTch),7?7*07?.  ti*  a.  [ME.  which,  whilk,  AS.  hwile, 
hicylc,  hwelc ,  from  the  root  of  hud  who  -f  lie  body  ; 
hence  properly,  of  what  sort  or  kind  ;  akin  to  OS.  hwilik 
which,  OFries.  hwelik,  D.  welk ,  G.  welch,  OHG.  welih , 
hwelih,  Icel.  hvilikij  Dan.  &  Sw.  hvilken,  Goth,  hwileiks , 
hueleiks ;  cf.  L.  quails.  See  who,  like,  a.;  cf.  such.] 
An  indeclinable  pronominal  word,  used  both  substantively 
and  adjectively,  as  singular  or  plural,  and  for  either  per¬ 
sons  or  things.  It  is  :  1.  An  interrogative,  used  both  in 
direct  and  indirect  questions,  to  ask  for  or  concerning  one 
or  more  of  a  group  or  number,  esp  among  several  indi¬ 
viduals  of  a  class  ;  as,  which  man  is  it  ?  which  is  the  house  ? 
he  asked  which  route  he  should  take  ;  which  is  best,  to  live 
or  to  die  ?  “  Which  of  you  convincetli  me  of  sin  ?  ”  John 
viii.  46.  Formerly  also  :  What  sort  of  ?  “  Whiche  lordes 
beth  this  shrew^es  [are  these  rascals]  !  ”  Langland. 

2.  A  simple  relative,  introducing  an  added  qualification  or 
statement,  sometimes  a  restriction  of  its  antecedent.  See 
under  1st  that,  3.  It  is  used  :  a  For  who  or  whom,  refer¬ 
ring  to  persons.  Obs.  or  Archaic. 

Our  Father,  which  art  in  heaven.  Matt.  vi.  9. 
b  Now  referring  chiefly  to  animals,  things,  or  ideas,  its 
antecedent  being  sometimes  a  phrase  or  clause. 

And  when  thou  fail’st  —  as  God  forbid  the  hour  !  — 

Must  Edward  fall,  which  peril  heaven  foriend  !  Shak. 

The  temple  of  God  is  holy,  which  temple  ye  are.  1  Cor.  iii.  17. 

The  snow  was  three  inches  deep  and  still  falling,  which  pre¬ 
vented  him  from  taking  his  usual  ride.  Irving. 

C  Sometimes  witli  its  antecedent  following. 

And,  which  is  worse,  all  you  have  done 

Hath  been  but  for  a  wayward  son.  Shak. 

d  Formerly  sometimes :  (1)  Adjectively  :  Of  what  sort  or 
kind.  “  And  which  they  weren  and  of  what  degree.” 
Chaucer.  (2)  Together  with  a  personal  pronoun,  as, 
“ which  .  .  .  he”  =  “who;”  and  “ which  .  .  .  his ”  = 
“whose;”  as  in  “The  kynges  dere  sone,  .  .  .  which 
alwey  for  to  don  wel  is  his  wone.”  Chaucer.  Cf.  1st  that, 

3  a.  (3)  In  the  phrase  (he  which,  and,  by  way  of  definite¬ 
ness  or  emphasis,  in  which  that,  the  which  that ,  which  as. 

That  worthy  name  by  the  which  ye  are  called  ?  James  ii.  7. 
e  Dialectically, as  an  expletive,  merely  introductory  ;  as  in, 
“  Which  the  same  I  would  rise  to  explain.”  Bret  Harle. 

Which,  referring  to  a  series  of  preceding  sentences, 
or  members  of  a  sentence,  may  have  all  joined  to  it  adjec¬ 
tively.  “  All  which,  as  a  method  of  proclamation,  is  very 
convenient.”  Carlyle. 

3.  A  compound  relative  or  indefinite  pronoun,  standing 
for  any  one  which,  whichever ,  that  which,  those  which ,  the 
.  .  .  which,  and  the  like  ;  as,  take  which  you  will. 

Syn.  —  See  who. 


adr.  Wheresoever;  —  a  poetical 
contraction.  [  Obs.  I 

where'8ome,  adv.  Wherever.  I 
where  som-ev'er  (hwar's/Im- 
6v'Dr),  adv.  Wheresoever.  Obs. 
,,r  Dial.  I  i  ii  rough.  Ofes.l 
wherethorough,m/»\  =  whkre-| 
where- til',  adv.  To  what  end; 
why.  Obs.  \ Obs.  or  Dial .\ 
where' un  til',  adr.  Whereto,  j 
where  un- to'  (hwar'lln-tdo'  ; 

hwar-un'too),  adv.  Whereto. 
Archaic .  [Oft*.  I 

where'up,  adv.  Whereupon.  | 
wherf  •]*  wharf. 
wherl'i-cote.  +  whirlicotf.. 
wher'ret.  wher'rit  (wPr'Tt). 
Ohs.  or  dial.  Eng.  of  worrit. 
wher'ret  (r/m/.  wPr'Tt),  n.  A 
box  on  the  ear  ;  a  thump.  Obs. 
or  Scot.  Sc  Dial.  Eng. 
wher'ry  man  (hwPr'T-mtfn),  n. 
One  who  rows  passengers  in  a 


wherry  for  hire.  Eng. 
wherso.  pron.  Whichever.  Oft*, 
whert.  +  quart,  health, 
wherve.  Var.  of  wharvf,. 
wherve,  v.  t.  [AS.  hwierfan, 
hwerfan,  hwyrfan,  fr.  hweorfan 
to  turn.]  To  turn  ;  change-  Obs. 
whes.  -f*  whose. 
whese.  +  wheeze. 
wheat,  f  QUEST, 
whestion.  +  question- 
whete  +  wet,  wheat. 
wheth'en,  adv.  Whence.  Obs. 
wheth'er.  whither. 
wheth'er-ing  (hweth'?r-Tng),n. 
The  retention  of  the  afterbirth 
in  cows.  Dial.  Eng. 
wheth'er-BO(-BO),wheth'er-8ome 
(-s?7m),  j>ron.  Whichever.  Oft*, 
whet'ile  (hwr-t'il).  n.  [Cf. 
WHITILE.  witwal.]  The  green 
woodpecker.  Dial.  Eng. 
whetstone  slate.  Whet  slate. 


whet'ten  (hw<t'’n),  v.  t.  To 

whet  :  to  sharpen.  Oft*, 
whet'ter  (-Pr),  n.  1.  One  that 
whets.  [whets.  Oft*.  I 

2.  A  tippler  ;  one  who  drinksl 
wheugh  ( h wfi ).  V'ar.  of  w ii ew. 
whew.  +  hue. 

whew  (hwu  ;  dial.  Eng.  also 
wfi),  v.  i.  1.  To  move  quickly; 
to  fly.  Dial.  Eng. 

2.  To  bustle  about.  Dial.  U.  S. 
whew  duck.  The  widgeon. 
Local ,  Eng.  5r  Scot. 
whew'ell-ite  ( l\fi'Pl-It),n.  [After 
Prof.  W.  Whewell  of  Cam¬ 
bridge,  Eng.]  Min.  Calcium  ox¬ 
alate,  CaC204-H?0,  in  colorless 
or  white  monoclinic  crystals. 
whew'er(hwfi'Pr;  wfi'-),7».  [Cf. 
whew  to  whistle.]  The  Euro¬ 
pean  widgeon.  Local ,  Eng. 
whewt  (wfit),  n.  Sc  v.  Whistle  ; 
shout ;  whine.  Dial.  Eng. 


whey  (wa;  wl).  Obs.  or  dial. 

Eng.  var.  of  quev. 
whey 'beard  (-herd/),  whey'- 
bird',  n.  The  European  white- 
throat.  Local,  Eng.  Sc  Scot. 
whey  cure.  Treatment  with 
whey  as  a  drink  and  in  baths, 
whey'ish,  a.  Somewhat  like 
whey.  —  whey'ish-ness,  n. 
whey  whig.  A  drink  of  whey 
made  aromatic  with  herbs  and 
usually  fermented.  Dial.  Eng. 
whey 'worm',  n.  A  kind  of  pim¬ 
ple  or  pustule.  Obs.  —  whey'- 
wormed  .  Obs. 
whf.  Abbr.  Wharf, 
whl.  +  WHY;  wie,  person, 
whi.  n.  Neigh.  Cf.  weeh ee. Obs. 
whi'ba  (hwT'bd  ;  wT'ba),  n. 
[Ar.  waibah.)  See  measure. 
whib'lin.  +  quiblin. 
whicche.  whiche,  n.  =  hutch, 
a  chest,  box,  ark.  Obs. 


food,  foot ;  out,  oil  ;  chair  ;  go  ;  sing,  ii}k  ;  then,  thin;  nature,  verdure  (250) ;  it  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144) ;  boN  ;  yet ;  zh  =  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Guide. 

Full  explanations  of  Abbreviations,  Sljrns,  etc.,  immediately  precede  the  Vocabulary. 
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which  is  which?  which  is  the  particular  one  spoken  of?  — 
a  colloquial  phrase  common  when  one  is  unable  to  dis¬ 
tinguish  between  two  or  more  objects,  and  also  used  rela¬ 
tively  ;  as,  vou  say  these  men  are  John  and  James.  Which 
is  which  f  1  do  not  know  which  is  which. 
which- ev'er  (hwYth-gv'er)  [pron.  &  a.  Whether  one  or 
Which  SO-ev'er  (-so-fiv'er)  )  another  ;  whether  one  or  the 
other ;  that  one  (of  two  or  more)  which ;  as,  whichever 
road  you  take,  it  will  lead  you  to  town, 
whid'ah  bird,  whid'ah  iinch  (hwld'd).  [Alteration  of 
widow  bird ,  on  assumption  that  it  was 
properly  iiamed  from  Whydah  in  Daho¬ 
mey.]  Any  of  various  African  weaver 
birds  of  the  subfamily  Viduiuae.  The 
males,  though  not  larger  than  a  canary, 
have  drooping  tail  feathers  often  a  foot 
in  length.  They  are  mostly  black  with 
white  or  buffy  markings.  Many  are  kept 
as  cage  birds,  as  the  paradise  whidah 
bird  (Vidua,  or  Steganura,  paradiseii). 
whiif  (hwtf),».  Any  of  various  flounders, 
as  in  Europe  the  marysole  ( Lepidorhom - 
bus  whijffjagonis)  or  in  the  West  Indies 
several  species  of  the  genus  Plalophrys. 

Whiff  (hwif),  n.  [ME.  weffe  vapor,  whiff, 
prob.  of  imitative  origin ;  cf.  Dan.  vift  a 
puff,  gust,  W.  chwiff  a  whiff,  puff.]  1.  A 
quick  puff  or  slight  gust  of  air,  esp.  one 
conveying  some  odor.  “  The  rank  whiffs 
from  their  skins.”  Sir  John  Chardin. 

With  the  whiff  and  wind  of  his  fell  sword 
The  unnerved  lather  tails.  Shak. 

2.  A  sudden  expulsion  of  tobacco  smoke, 

or  the  like,  from  the  mouth.  Paradise  \\  ludnh 

The  skipper,  he  blew  a  whiff  from  his  pipe,  bu  il  (l  iduaparu- 
Longfellow.  disea).  Male. 

3.  An  inhalation  of  tobacco  smoke  or  the  like ;  a  “drink¬ 
ing  ”  of  tobacco;  hence,  sometimes,  a  drink  (of  liquor).  Ohs. 

4.  A  hasty  glimpse  ;  also,  an  instant.  Scot.  tC-  Dial.  Eng. 

5.  A  kind  of  narrow,  open,  wooden,  usually  outrigged 
sculling  boat.  Local ,  Eng. 

whiff,  v.t.  ;  whiffed  (hwTft) ;  whiff'ing.  1.  To  expel  or 
puff  out  in  a  whiff  or  whiffs  ;  to  exhale,  as  tobacco  smoke  ; 
hence,  to  smoke  (a  pipe,  cigar,  or  the  like). 

2.  To  carry  or  convey  by  a  whiff,  or  as  by  a  whiff  ;  to  putt 
or  blow  away  ;  as,  the  breeze  whiffed  the  fog  away. 

3.  To  inhale  or  draw  in,  as  air  or  tobacco  smoke;  to 
“drink  ”  (tobacco);  also,  to  drink  (liquor).  Obs. 

Whiif,  v.  i.  1.  To  emit  whiffs,  as  of  smoke  ;  to  puff. 

2.  To  fish  with  a  hand  line,  with  the  bait  near  the  surface, 
whif'fet  (hwTf'St;  -It ;  151),  n.  1.  A  little  whiff  or  puff. 
2.  A  small  or  insignificant  person.  Colloq .,  U.  S. 
Whif'fle  (hwlf'd),  v.  i.  ;  whif'fled  (-’Id)  ;  whif'fling 
(-ling).  [Freq.  of  whiff  to  puff.]  1.  To  blow  unsteadily  or 
in  gusts ;  to  shift,  turn,  or  veer  about  ;  —  6aid  of  the  wind. 

2.  To  change  from  one  opinion  or  course  to  another  ;  to 
use  evasions  ;  to  vacillate  ;  to  be  fickle. 

A  person  of  whiffling  and  unsteady  turn  of  mind.  I.  Wafts 

3.  To  idle;  trifle.  Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 

whif'fle,  v.  t.  1.  To  disperse,  emit,  or  expel  with  or  as  if 
with  a  whiff  or  puff  ;  to  scatter. 

2.  To  wave  or  shake  quickly.  Rare. 

3.  To  cause  to  whiffle,  or  vacillate.  Rare. 

Whlf'fler  (-ler),  n.  1.  One  who  whiffles,  or  frequently 
changes  his  opinion  or  course  ;  one  who  uses  shifts  and 
evasions  in  argument;  an  idle  talker  ;  an  idler  ;  trifler. 

Every  whiffler  in  a  laced  coat  who  frequents  the  chocolate 
house  shall  talk  of  the  constitution.  Swift. 

2.  The  golden-eye.  Local ,  U.  S. 
whif'fle  tree7  (-’1-tre7),  n.  [ whiffle ,  v.  i.  -|-  tree.  Cf.  whip- 
plktree.]  A  whippletree. 

Whig  (hwTg),  ii.  [Said  to  be  from  whiggam ,  a  term  used 
in  Scotland  in  driving  horses,  whiggamore  a  Scotch  Pres¬ 
byterian  (see  whiggamore,  1),  contr.  to  whig.]  1.  [/.  c.] 
A  Scotch  Presbyterian  or  Covenanter.  Contemptuous.  Obs. 

2.  Eng.  Politics.  One  of  a  political  party  which  grew  up 
in  England  in  the  17th  century,  in  the  reigns  of  Charles 
I.  and  II.,  during  the  great  contests  respecting  the  royal 
prerogatives  and  the  rights  of  the  people.  Those  who  sup¬ 
ported  the  king  in  his  high  claims  were  called  Tories ,  and 
the  advocates  of  popular  rights,  of  parliamentary  power 
over  the  crown,  and  of  toleration  to  Dissenters,  were,  after 
1679,  called  Whigs.  In  later  times  the  points  of  difference 
between  the  parties  frequently  changed,  but  the  names 
were  retained  until  changed  from  Tory  to  Conservative 
and  from  Whig  to  Liberal  (see  liberal,  a.,  7).  The  Whigs 
may  be  loosely  described  as  the  party  of  change  toward 
democracy  and  the  Tories  as  the  party  of  conservatism. 

3.  Amer.  Hist,  a  A  friend  and  supporter  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Revolution;  — opposed  to  Tory  and  Royalist,  b  One 
of  a  political  party  in  the  United  States  formed  about 
1834  from  a  fusion  of  the  National  Republicans  and 
other  elements  opposed  to  the  Democrats.  It  elected 
William  Henry  Harrison,  1840,  and  Zachary  Taylor,  1848, 
to  the  presidency.  About  1856  it  became  hopelessly  dis¬ 
rupted  over  the  slavery  issues. 

Whig,  a.  Of,  pert,  to,  or  consisting  of,  Whigs, 
whig'ga-more  (hwig'd-mor  ;  201),  ??.  [See  Whig.]  Scot. 
1.  Orig.,  a  drover,  esp.  one  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  south¬ 


western  part  of  Scotland  who  uped  to  drive  to  Leith  for 
supplies;  hence  [also  cap. ],  one  of  a  band  composed 
largely  of  these  people  that  in  1648  marched  to  Edinburgh 
to  oppose  the  king,  Duke  of  Hamilton,  and  court  party. 

2.  Later,  one  opposed  to  the  court  party,  or,  by  extension, 
any  Scotch  Presbyterian  ;  —  used  in  contempt. 
Wiiig'ger-y  (hwig'er-T),  n.  The  principles  or  practices 
of  Whigs,  esp.  of  the  English  Whigs  ;  Whiggism. 
Whig'gish  (-Tsh),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  Whigs,  in  any 
sense  ;  partaking  of,  or  characterized  by,  the  principles 
of  Whigs.  -  Whig'gish-ly,  adv.  —  Whig'gish  ness,  n. 
Whig'gism  (-Tz’m),  n.  The  principles  or  characteristics 
of  Whigs,  esp.  of  the  English  Whigs, 
while  (hwil),  n.  [AS.  hull;  akin  to  OS.  hwil,  hwila , 
O Fries,  hulle ,  D.  wijl,  G.  weile ,  OHG.  ulla,  hwila ,  hwil , 
Icel.  hvila  a  bed,  hvild  rest,  Sw.  hvila,  Dan.  hvile,  Goth. 
hweila  a  time,  and  prob.  to  L.  quies  rest,  and  perh.  to  Gr. 
Kaipo?  the  proper  time  or  season.  Cf.  quiet,  whilom.] 

1.  A  space  of  time,  esp.  when  short  and  marked  by  some 

action  or  happening  ;  a  time ;  as,  one  while  we  thought 
him  innocent.  “  All  this  while.”  Shak. 

This  mighty  queen  may  no  while  endure.  Chaucer. 
[Some  guest  that]  hath  outstaid  his  welcome  while.  Coleridge. 
I  will  go  forth  and  breathe  the  air  a  while.  Longfellow. 
Woven  in  one  noontide’s  while.  Daniel  Rock. 

2.  Time  used  in  doing  something;  labor;  pains;  —  now 
only  in  the  phrase  worth  while ,  or  worth  one's  while. 

Satan  .  .  .  cast  him  how  he  might  quite  her  while.  Chaucer 
at  whiles,  at  times  ;  at  intervals.  . 

And  so  on  us  at  whiles  it  falls,  to  claim 

Powers  that  we  dread.  J •  H •  Newman. 

—  the while,  the  whiles,  in  or  during  the  time  that;  mean¬ 
time  ;  while.  ,  ,  Tennyson. 

What  shall  I  do  the  whde't  where  bide  ?  how  live  ?  Shak. 
while,  conj.  [See  while,  ?*.]  1.  During  the  time  that; 

as  long  as;  whilst;  as,  while  I  write,  you  sleep.  “  While 

1  have  time  and  space.”  Chaucer. 

2.  At  the  same  time  that;  — often  used  with  much  the 
adversative  force  of  although;  as,  while  respected,  he  is 
not  liked  ;  while  a  great  musician,  he  is  a  greater  painter. 

3.  Until ;  till.  Obs.  or  Dial. 

Fast,  and  welcome,  sir,  while  hunger  make  you  eat.  Marlowe. 
while  as,  while  that,  during  or  at  the  time  that ;  while.  Obs. 
while,  prep.  Until ;  till.  Obs.  or  Scot,  db  Dial. 
while,  V.  t. ;  whiled  (hwild);  whil'ing  (liwIl'Tng).  [Perh. 
due  to  confusion  with  wile.]  To  cause  to  pass  away, 
esp.  pleasantly  or  without  irksomeness  ;  to  spend  or  pass ; 

—  usually  followed  by  away. 

The  lovely  lady  whiled  the  hours  away.  Longfellow- 
Syn.  —  While,  beguile  are  here  compared  with  reference 
to  the  passing  of  time.  To  while  (usually  away)  is  to 
cause  to  pass  (esp.)  pleasantly  ;  beguile  commonly  suggests 
relief  from  tedium  or  irksomeness;  as,  “  They  can  while 
away  an  hour  very  agreeably  at  a  card  table”  (Lamb) ; 
“  and,  skilled  in  legendary  lore,  the  lingering  hours  be¬ 
guiled'''1  ( Goldsmith )  ;  “Others  .  .  .  beguiled  the  little  tedi¬ 
um  of  the  way  with  penny  papers  ”  (Hawthorne).  See 
amuse,  allure. 

whiles  (hvvllz),  adv.  [See  while,  n.,  -ward,  -wards.] 

1.  Meanwhile  ;  meantime.  Rare. 

The  good  knight  whiles  humming  to  himself.  Scott. 

2  Sometimes;  at  times.  Scot.  &  Dial.  Eng.  Scott. 
whiles,  conj.  During  the  time  that ;  while.  Archaic  or 

Dial. 

Agree  with  thine  adversary  quickly,  whiles  thou  art  in  the  way 
with  him.  *  Matt.  v.  25. 

wlli'lom  (hwi'lftm),  adv.  [AS.  hwilurn ,  prop,  at  times, 
dative  pi.  of  hwil ;  akin  to  G.  wetland  formerly,  OHG. 
hwild m.  See  while,  ;?.]  Formerly;  once;  of  old;  ere- 
while;  at  times.  '  Obs.  or  Archaic.  Spenser. 

Whilom ,  ns  olde  stories  tellen  us, 

There  was  a  duke  that  highte  Theseus.  Chaucer. 
whi'lom,  a.  Former  ;  sometime  ;  as,  his  whilom  associates, 
whilst  (liwllst),  adv.  tt*  conj.  [From  whiles;  cf.  amongst.] 
While  ;  —  now  chiefly  British. 

Whilst  the  emperor  lay  at  Antioch.  Gibbon. 

the  whilst.  Obs.  or  Archaic,  a  In' the  meantime,  b  While, 
wllim  (liwim),  n.  [Cf.  Icel.  hvima  to  wander  with  the 
eyes,  vim  giddiness,  Norw.  kvima  to  whisk  or  flutter  about, 
to  trifle,  Dan.  vimse  to  skip,  whisk,  jump  from  one  thing 
to  another,  Sw.  dial,  hvimsa  to  be  unsteady,  dizzy.]  1.  A 
sudden  turn  of  events  or  odd  happening.  Obs. 

2 .  A  sudden  turn  or  start  of  the  mind ;  a  capricious  notion  ; 

a  humor  ;  caprice  ;  fancy.  Churchill. 

3.  Any  of  various  machines  for  hoisting  ;  specif.,  a  device, 
used  esp.  for  raising  ore  or  water  from  mines,  having  a 
large  vertical  drum  (on  which  the  rope  is  wound)  with  one 
or  more  radiating  arms  or  beams  to  which  a  horse  or  horses, 
etc.,  may  be  yoked;  —  called  also  whin ,  whimsey ,  whim  gin. 
Syn.  —  Freak,  whimsey,  vagary,  fancy.  See  caprice.' 

whim,  v.  i. ;  whimmed  (hwTmd) ;  whim'ming.  To  be  giddy 
or  whimsical  or  freakish  ;  —  sometimes  with  indefinite  it. 
whim'brel  (hwtm'brel),  n.  [Prob.  of  imitative  origin.  Cf. 
whimper.]  A  European  curlew  (Numenius  phdeopus),  al¬ 
lied  and  similar  to  the  Hudsonian  curlew  of  America ;  — 
so  called  in  distinction  from  the  larger  or  true  curlew  of 
Europe  (N.  arquata).  Applied  also  to  other  small  curlews. 
whimTing  (-lTng),  n.  [ whim  -}-  1st  -ling.]  One  given  to 
whims;  hence,  a  weak,  childish  person  ;  a  child. 

Go,  whiniling,  and  fetch  two  or  three  grating  loaves.  Beau,  If  FI. 


whim'my  (hwTm'T),  a.  Full  of  whims  ;  whimsical, 
whim'per  (-per),  v.  i.  ;  whim'peked  (-perd) ;  whim'per-ing. 
[Prob.  of  imitative  origiu  ;  cf.  G.  wimmem.l  To  cry  with 
a  low,  whining,  broken  voice  ;  as,  a  child  whimpers. 

Was  there  ever  yet  preacher  but  there  were  gainsayen?  that 
spurned,  that  winced,  that  whimpered  against  him?  Latimer. 
whim'per,  n.  A  low,  whining,  broken  cry;  a  low  peevish 
sound,  expressive  of  complaint  or  grief, 
whim'sey.  whlm'sy  (-zT),  n./ pi.  -seys  (-ztz);  -sies  (-zTz). 
[See  whim.]  1.  A  whim  ;  freak;  caprice. 

Men’s  lolly,  whimsies ,  and  inconstancy.  Sw\ft. 

The  whimseys  of  a  feverish  bruin.  JJancroJ t 

2.  A  mining  whim.  See  whim,  n.,  3. 

3.  Glass  Blowing.  A  support  on  which  the  table  of  crown 
glass  is  laid  while  it  is  detached  by  6liears  from  the  ponty 
and  before  it  is  put  into  the  annealing  oven. 

whim'si  cal  (-zT-kal),  a.  [From  whimsey.]  1.  Full  of 
whims  ;  actuated  or  characterized  by  a  whim  or  whims ; 
freakish.  “  A  whimsical  insult. n  Macaulay. 

My  neighbors  call  me  whimsical.  Addison. 

2.  Odd;  queer;  fantastic;  as,  a  whimsical  situation. 
Syn.  —  Quaint,  capricious,  fanciful. fantastic. 

—  whim'si-cal  ly,  adv.  —  whim'si-cal-ness,  a. 
whim  si-cal'i-ty  (-kSl'T-tY),  n.;  pi.  -ties  (-tlz).  Quality  or 
state  of  being  whimsical;  whimsicalness;  also,  usually  f»/., 
anything  whimsical,  as  a  speech  or  action, 
whlm'sy  (liwYm'zT),  n.  A  whim.  Yar.  of  whimsey. 
whim'sy,  a.  Whimsical.  Poetic. 

whim' wham7  (-hw5m7),  n.  [Formed  from  whim  by  re- 
!  duplication.]  X.  A  whim  ;  whimsey  ;  freak. 

2.  A  whimsical  thing  or  device  ;  a  trinket;  gimcrack. 
Whin  (hwin),  n.  [ME.  whyn(ne)\  cf.  W.  chwyn  weeds,  a 
weed.]  a  Gorse  ;  furze.  “  Through  the  whins ,  and  by  the 
cairn.”  Burns,  b  The  rest-harrow,  c  Woadwaxen. 
whin'ber  ry  (-bfir-T),  n.  ;  pi.  -ries  (-Tz).  [Cf.  wimberry, 
wineberry.]  The  English  bilberry.  Dial.  Eng. 
whin'chat7  (liwTn'cliSt7),  n.  [So  called  because  it  fre¬ 
quents  whins.]  A  small 
European  saxicoline  bird 
(Prat incola  rubelra).  It 
is  mottled  brown  and 
buff  above,  buff  below, 
with  white  markings  on 
the  wings  and  above  and 
below  the  eyes.  It  fre¬ 
quents  grassy  meadows 
and  sings  well, 
whine  (hwin),  v.  i. ; 
whined  (liwind) ;  whin'-  ”  hrnchat. 

ing  (liwm'Tng).  [ME.  uhinen ,  AS.  hwinan  to  make  a  whis¬ 
tling,  whizzing  sound;  akin  to  Icel.  hvina ,  Sw.  hvina ,  Dan. 
hvine ,  and  prob.  of  imitative  origiu.  Cf.  whinny,  v.  t\] 
To  utter  a  low  plaintive  nasal  sound,  esp.  in  complaint  or 
distress ;  to  moan  with  a  childish  noise ;  hence,  to  com¬ 
plain  or  to  beg  in  a  mean  or  unmanly  way;  to  moan  basely. 

The  hounds  were  .  .  .  staying  their  coming,  but  with  a  whin¬ 
ing  accent,  craving  liberty.  Sir  P.  Sidney. 

A  wretched,  puling  fool, 

A  whining  maminet.  Shak. 

whine,  V.  t.  To  utter  or  express  with  a  whine,  plaintively, 
or  in  mean  or  unmanly  complaint,  appeal,  or  the  like, 
whine,  n.  A  plaintive  somewhat  prolonged  sound,  usu¬ 
ally  expressive  of  distress  or  complaint ;  as,  the  whine  of 
a  begging  dog  ;  also,  a  nasal  tone  of  childish  or  weak  or 
mean  complaint ;  as,  the  whine  of  a  beggar ;  hence,  mean 
or  unmanly  complaint. 

Whin'ny  (liwYn'T),  a.  Abounding  in  w  hin,  gorse,  or  furzes. 

A  fine,  large,  whinny,  .  .  .  unimproved  common.  Sterne. 
whin'ny  (liwTn'T),  v.  i. ;  whin'nied  (-id) ;  whin'ny-ing 
(-T-Tng).  [Of  imitative  origin,  akin  to  whine.]  To  litter 
the  ordinary  call  or  cry  of  a  horse  ;  to  neigh. 

Whin'ny,  n.  ;  pi.  whinnies  (-Tz).  The  ordinary  cry  or  call 
of  a  horse  ;  a  neigh. 

whin  sill.  A  sill  or  intrusive  sheet  of  whinstone,  esp.  a  re¬ 
markable  one  of  great  extent,  in  the  north  of  England. 
whin'stone7  (hwln'ston7),  n.  [Perh.  whin  gorse  -|-  stone.] 
Basaltic  rock  ;  also,  among  miners,  any  of  various  other 
dark  resistant  rocks,  as  chert  or  diabase.  Scot. d:  Dial. Eng. 
whin'yard(-yard),  n.  [Cf.  dial,  whinger;  perh.  fr.  AS.  hwin¬ 
an  to  whiz  (cf .  whine,  ?’.).]  1.  A  short  sword  or  hanger.  Obs. 
2.  [From  the  shape  of  the  bill.]  a  The  shoveler.  Local , 
Eng.  b  The  pochard.  Local ,  Eng. 

whip  (hwTp),  v.t.;  whipped  (hwipt)  or  whipt  ;  whip'- 
ping.  [ME.  whippen  to  overlay,  as  a  cord,  with  other 
cords  ;  perh.  a  var.  of  u  ippeii  to  tremble,  move  up  and 
down,  which  is  prob.  akin  to  G.  &  D.  wippen  to  shake, 
to  move  up  and  down,  Sw.  vippa ,  Dan.  vippe  to  swing  to 
and  fro,  to  shake,  to  toss  up,  and  L.  vibrare  to  shake.  Cf . 
vibrate.]  1.  To  move,  take,  pull,  snatch,  jerk,  or  the  like, 
suddenly  and  forcibly  ;  —  usually  followed  by  a  preposition 
or  an  adverb,  as  into ,  out ,  up,  off,  and  the  like  ;  as,  he 
whipped  the  coin  into  his  pocket.  “  She,  in  a  hurry,  whips 
up  her  darling  under  her  arm.”  L'Estrange. 

He  whips  out  his  pocketbook  every  moment.  }Valj>ole. 

2.  To  strike  with  a  lash,  wTiip,  rod,  or  anything  slender 
and  lithe  ;  to  lash  ;  beat ;  as,  to  whip  a  horse,  or  a  carpet. 

3.  Specif.:  a  To  punish  by  whipping  (in  sense  2);  to  flog;  as, 


whlck  (dial.  wlk).  Obs.  or  dial, 
var.  ot  quick.  I  of  quicken,  ?i.| 
whick'en  (wtk'’n).  Dial.  Eng.| 
whlck'erOiwtk'Sr;  w\k'5r;-e), 
v.  i.  [Imitative;  cf.  G.  wiehem .] 
To  neigh  ;  whinny  ;  bleat ;  also, 
snigger.  Scot,  tf  Dial. 
whlck'flaw7  ( wik'flO'),  n.  [See 
whitlow.]  Whitlow.  Dial. Eng. 
whid  (.Scot.  hwTd  ;  hwfid),  n.  tf 
v.  [Cf.  AS.  ewide  a  snying.] 
Lie  ;  fib.  Obs.  or  Scot. 
whid  (hwtd  ;  hwfid),  n.  tf  r. 
Whisk  ;  frisk  ;  —  of  nimble, 
noiseless  movement.  Scot. 

whid,  n.  Word.  Obs.  Cant. 
whid'ah,  n.  A  whidah  bird, 
whid'der  (hwTd'?r  ;  hwfid'Sr). 
Scot.  &  dial.  Eng.  var.  of 

WHITHER,  11.  flf  V. 
whlder.  +  whither. 

whie.  +  quey,  why. 

whiel.  +  WHEEL,  f  wn EW,  V.  i.  I 

whiew( liwil;  wu).  Dial. Eng.  of  | 
whiff 'er,  ii.  One  that  whiffs, 
whiff'ing,  n.  Act  or  manner  of 
fishing  with  a  hand  line  near 
the  surface;  also,  the  tackle 
used.  [whiffletree.I 

whif'fle  (hwlf'’l),  n.  Short  for| 


whif'fle,  n.  [Cf.  ME.  iryfle 
battle-ax,  AS.  wifel  a  dart.l  A 
weapon,  prob.  either  a  kind  of 
bittle-ax  or  a  long  sword.  Obs. 
whlf'fler  (-I5r),  n.  A  soldier  or 
officer  equipped  with  a  whiffle, 
or  weapon,  esp.  one  who  in¬ 
structed  recruits  and  kept  order 
on  a  march  ;  hence,  one  of  those 
clearing  the  way  for  a  proces¬ 
sion.  Obs.  or  Scot,  tf  Dial.  Eng. 
whif'fler-y  (-Y),  n.  Actions  or 
characteristics  of  a  whiffler;  fri¬ 
volity  ;  trifling.  [  Eng.  I 

whift  ( hwYft),  n.  A  whiff.  Dial.  | 
whig  (hwlg),  r.  t.  To  move 
steadily  on  ;  to  jog  along.  Scot. 
whig  (hwTg  ;  wig),  n.  [See 
w  h  e  y.1  Whey  ;  buttermilk  ; 
sour  milk  ;  a  beverage  of  whey 
and  herbs.  Scot,  tf  Dial.  Eng. 
Whig'gar-chy  (hwlg'iir-kl),  n. 
[  ^ Whig  +  -archy.]  Government 
by  Whigs.  Rare. 
whight.  ^  wight,  a. 
Whig'ling.  n.  A  petty  Whig  ; 
—  used  in  contempt, 
whig  ma-lee'rie.  ».  whig  ma- 
lee'ry  (hwlg/md-le'rl).  A  gim¬ 
crack  ;  knickknack  ;  also,  a 


whim  ;  vagary  ;  fancy.  Scot. 

whig'ship,  n.  See -ship. 
whihee.  +  weehee.  [etc.  I 
whik.  whiken.  whikly.^ quick, | 
whilde.  +  wild. 
while.  +  wheel;  wile;  will,  v. 
while,  a.  Quondam.  Obs. 
while,  adv.  Sometimes;  at 
times.  Obs.  [time.  Obs.  I 

while,  r.  i.  To  pass  away,  as| 
while  as',  conj.  As  long  as.  Obs. 
while 'meal'  ,  adv.  By  turn.  Obs. 
whilen.  whilom. 
whil'end.  a.  Also  whil'end-ly. 
Temporary  ;  transitory.  Obs. 
while'ness,  n.  Change  ;  vicis¬ 
situde.  Obs. 

whil  ere',  adv.  [ while  -I-  ere.] 
A  little  while  ago  ;  ere  while. 
Ohs.,  Archaic,  or  Dial. 
whilk  (wTlk),  n.  8f  v.  [ Cf .  Icel. 
hrellr  shrill,  Norw.  dial,  kvell 
whining.]  Yelp.  Dial.  Eng. 
whilk,  n.  [Cf.  dial,  willock, 
willy,  the  common  guillemot.] 
A  scoter.  Local,  Eng.  5f  Scot. 
whilk  (dial,  h  w  T  i  k,  w  T 1  k, 
hwfilk),  vron.  Which.  Obs.  or 
Scot,  tf  Dial.  Eng. 
whil'la-bal-loo  (hwTl'a-bd-loo), 


7i.  A  hullabaloo.  Scot,  tf  fr. 
whil'la-loo^(hwll'd-loo),  whil'- 
li-lew  (-I-loo),  n.  Acominotion; 
hubbub.  Scot.  3r  Ir. 
whil'ly  (hwTl'T  ;  hwfil'Y),  v.  t. 
To  caiole  ;  wheedle  ;  gull.  Scot. 
whil'ly- wha  (-hw6),  v.  t.  tf  i.  To 
wheedle  ;  cajole  ;  flatter.  Scot. 
—  n  tf  a.  Cajoling  :  flattering; 
also,  a  deceitful  flatterer.  Scot. 
whll'ock  (hwll'itk),  n.  A  little 
while.  Scot. 

whi'lom  (hwT'ltZm),  conj. 
While.  Obs.  or  Scot,  [whiles. I 
whils.  Ohs.  or  dial.  Eng.  var.  of  | 
whilte.  quilt. 
whilt'er  (hwTl'tSr),  n.  See 
4th  checker,  2. 
whily.  +  wily. 

whim  ( hwlm;  wlm).  Dial.  Eng. 
var.  of  whrem,  a. 
whim  (liwim),  v.  t.  To  influ¬ 
ence  or  turn  aside, as  by  a  whim, 
whim  (hwlm  ;  wlm), "  n.  [Cf. 
WHIM  BREL.]  The  European 
widgeon.  Local,  Eng.  tf  Scot. 
whim'ble  (hwlm'b’l;  wlm'b’l). 
Var.  of  wimble,  a  brace, 
whim  gin.  =  whim,  n.,  3. 
whim'per,  v.  t.  To  utter  in  a 


low,  whining  tone.  L*S/7.| 

whim'perd.  Whimpered.  Ref. | 
whim'per-er,  n.  One  who  whim- 
pers.  [pering,  p.  pr.  ] 

whim'per-ing-ly,  adv.  of  whvn-\ 
whim'ple.  -f  wimple. 
whim'sey,  v.  f.  To  fill  with 
whimseys,  or  whims  ;  to  make 
fantastic  ;  to  craze.  Rave. 
wliim'sied  (hwlm'zld),  a. 
Filled  with  whimseys.  06*. 
whimsy  board.  A  board  on 
which  to  carry  objects  for  sale. 
Obs.  [  Obs.  | 

whim^v-ca'do.  n.  A  whimsey.  | 
whin.  Var.  of  wheen,  ii. 
whin,  n.  Whinstone.  Dial.  Eng. 
|  whin  (hwYn),  n.  [Cf.  1st  whim.] 
Mach.  A  whim  or  winch, 
whin'chack'er,  whin'check\  n. 
The  whinchat.  Local,  Eng. 
whin'eow'  (hwYn'-,  win'-, 
h  w  fin'-;  -k  o  u',  -koo'),  w.  A 
whin,  or  furze,  bush.  Scot.  8f 
Dial.  Eng. 

whin'dle  (dial.  wln'’l),  v.  i.  To 
whine;  whimper.  Obs.  ov  Dial. 
whine,  adv.  Whence.  Obs. 
whin'er  (hwln'gr),  n.  One  that 
whines. 


whinge  (hwYnj  ;  wlnj),  n.  V  v. 
[Cf.  whine,  r.]  Whine  ;  whim¬ 
per.  Scot,  tf  Dial.  Eng. 
whing'er  (hwlng'er),  n.  [See 
whinyard.]  A  whinyard  ;  a 
dirk.  Obs. 

whiniard.  +  whinyard. 
whin'ing-ly  (hwIn'Yng-lY),  adv. 
of  whining,  p.  pr 
whink  (wli)k).  Var.  of  w  ink,  a 
crank  handle,  etc.  Dial.  Eng. 
whinnack.  Var.  of  >vh innock, 
a  pail.  etc.  Dial.  Eng. 
whin'nel.  Var.  of  whindle. 
whin'ner  (hwln'?r  ;  wln'P(r), 
7*.  i.  To  whinny.  Dial. 
whin'ner  (hwYn'Sr),  v.  i.  To 
whizz  along  or  past.  Scot. 
whin'nock  (wln'uk),  v.  i.  To 
whine  ;  whimper.  Dial  Eng. 
whin'nock, n.  [Cf.  whinnock. 
v.  i..  whine,  t\]  A  puny,  deli¬ 
cate  creature  ;  also,  a  whimper. 
Dial.  Eng. 

whin'nock  (win  '*7k),  n.  A  pail  ; 
also,  a  leather  bottle.  Dial.  Eng. 
whin  sparrow.  The  hedge  spar¬ 
row.  Scot. 

whip,  adv.  Quickly  ;  in  an  in¬ 
stant.  Scot,  if  Dial.  Eng. 


ale,  senate,  care,  &m,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofd;  eve,  event,  find,  recent,  maker;  Ice,  111;  old,  obey,  orb,  5dd,  s6ft,  connect ;  use,  unite,  urn,  up,  circus,  menu ; 

[1  Forcigu  Word.  f  Obsolete  Variant  of.  +  combined  with.  =  equals. 
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WHIRLPOOL  NEBULA 


to  whip  a  naughty  child,  b  To  force,  urge,  or  drive  by 
whipping  (m  sense  2);  to  make  go  with  or  as  with  a  whip ; 
as,  to  whip  a  top.  “For  without  moral  force  to  whip  it 
into  action,  the  achievements  of  the  intellect  would  be 
poor  indeed.”  John  Tyndall,  c  To  belabor  with  stinging 
or  biting  words ;  to  lash  with  sarcasm,  abuse,  or  the  like 
„  „  ..  rll«y  would  Whip  me  with  their  tine  wits.  tjhak. 

lo  thiesh  ,  to  beat  out,  as  grain,  by  striking  ■  as  to 
whip  wheat.  Dial. 

5.  To  beat  (eggs,  cream,  or  the  like)  into  a  froth,  as  with 
a  whisk,  fork,  or  the  like. 


6.  To  fish  (a  body  of  water)  with  rod,  line,  and  artificial  fly. 
the  motion  being  likened  to  that  employed  in  using  a  whip 
Whipping  their  rough  surface  for  a  trout.  Emerson 
/ .  To  gather  together  or  hold  together  for  united  action 
in  the  manner  of  a  party  w  hip.  See  whip,  n.,  5. 

3.  To  hoist  or  purchase  by  a  whip.  See  whip,  71.,  10. 

S.  To  conquer  ;  to  defeat,  as  in  a  contest.  Slang. 

10.  To  overlay  (a  cord,  rope,  or  the  like)  with  other  cord, 
rope,  or  the  like,  going  round  and  round  it ;  to  wrap  •  — 
often  with  about ,  around ,  or  over . 

,  ,  „,ltB  spring  is  firmly  whipped  about  with  small  gut  31  ox  on 

11.  To  wind,  wreathe,  or  bind,  about  something  ;  as,  to 
uhip  string  about  the  end  of  a  fishing  rod. 

12.  To  overhand  lightly;  specif.,  to  form  (a  fabric)  into 
gathers  by  loosely  overcasting  the  rolled  edge  with  fine 
stitches  and  drawing  up  the  thread  ;  as,  to  whip  a  ruffle, 
to  whip  in,  to  drive  in,  or  keep  from  scattering,  as  hounds 
m  a  hunt ;  hence,  to  collect,  or  to  keep  together,  as  mem¬ 
bers  of  a  party,  for  legislative  action,  —  to  w.  the  cat  a  To 
practice  extreme  parsimony.  Dial.  Eng.  b  To  go  from 
house  to  house  working  by  the  day,  as  itinerant  tailors 
and  carpenters  do.  Dial.  -  to  w.  the  Devil  round,  or  around, 
the  stump,  to  ellect  by  indirect  means,  or  by  a  subterfuge 
what  cannot  be  accomplished  directly.  Colfoq.  or  Slang. ' 

whip  (hwTp),  v.  i.  1.  To  move  nimbly ;  to  start,  turn,  go, 
pass,  or  the  like,  quickly,  or  suddenly  ;  to  whisk ;  as,  he 
whipped  around  the  corner. 

With  speed  from  thence  he  whipped.  Sackvdle 

2.  Specif.:  To  thrash  about  flexibly  in  the  manner  of  a 
whiplash  ;  as,  flags  and  pennants  whipping  in  the  wind. 

3_.  To  fish  by  whipping  the  water.  Cf.  whip,  v.  t.,  G. 
Whip,  n.  [ME.  u'hippe.  See  whip,  v.  /.]  1.  A  quick 

movement ;  a  sudden  rush  or  start ;  hence,  an  instant ; 
moment ;  occasion.  Obs.  or  Scot. 

2.  An  instrument  consisting  usually  of  a  lash  attached  to 
a  handle,  or  of  a  handle  and  lash  forming  a  flexible  rod, 
used  in  whipping  or  lashing  of  any  kind,  as  in  driving  a 
horse,  in  punishing  an  animal  or  a  person,  in  spinning  a 
whip  top,  etc. ;  also,  a  stroke  or  cut  w ith  or  as  with  a  whip.  I 

For  who  would  bear  the  whips  and  scorns  of  tune  ?  Shak. 

3.  pi.  A  whipping.  Scot,  it*  Dial.  Eng. 

4.  One  who  handles  a  whip  ;  specif.  :  a  A  coachman  ;  a 
driver  of  horses  ;  as,  a  good  whip,  b  A  huntsman  who 
whips  in  the  hounds  ;  a  whipper-in. 

5.  Eng.  Politics  ct*  {Rare)  U.  S.  Politics,  a  A  person, 
as  a  member  of  Parliament,  appointed  to  enforce  party 
discipline,  and  secure  the  attendance  of  the  members  of  a 
party  at  any  important  session,  esp.  for  voting.  He  also 
usually  obtains  pairs  for  members  who  cannot  be  present 
to  vote,  keeps  count  of  the  votes,  and  keeps  the  party 
leader  advised  of  the  opinions  and  intentions  of  members, 
b  A  call  made  on  members  of  a  legislative  party  to  be  in 
their  places  at  a  given  time,  as  when  a  vote  is  to  be  taken. 

6.  A  dish  made  by  whipping,  or  beating,  cream,  eggs,  etc.  j 

7-  In  the  rocket  life-saving  apparatus,  a  double  or  endless 
line,  rove  through  a  block  with  a  tail  attached  to  it,  and 
used  to  haul  the  hawser,  on  which  is  slung  the  breeches  j 
buoy  or  the  like,  aboard  the  wrecked  ship. 

8-  A  whipping  motion;  a  thrashing  about;  as,  the  whip  i 
of  a  tense  rope  or  wire  which  has  suddenly  parted  ;  also,  ! 
the  quality  of  being  whiplike  or  flexible  ;  flexibility  ;  sup-  j 
pleness ;  as,  the  whip  of  the  shaft  of  a  golf  club. 

9.  Mach,  a  One  of  the  arms  or  frames  of  a  windmill,  on 
which  the  sails  are  spread,  b  The  length  of  such  an  arm 
reckoned  from  the  shaft. 

10.  A  purchase  consisting  of  a  single  block  and  a  small 
rope,  for  lifting  light  articles  ;  —  called  specif,  single  whip. 

A  similar  purchase  with  two  blocks  is  called  a  double  whip. 

11.  Mech.  Any  of  various  pieces  that  operate  with  a  quick 
vibratory  motion,  as  a  spring  in  certain  electrical  devices 
for  making  a  circuit,  or  a  rocking  lever  actuated  by  the 
prolong  in  certain  piano  actions.  See  action,  Illust. 

12.  pi.  A  whippletree.  Dial.  Eng. 

13.  An  attack  of  sickness.  Scot. 

14.  Money  contributed  or  collected  in  equal  amounts 
among  a  company  of  persons,  esp.  for  liquor.  Dial .  Eng. 

15.  Naut.  See  pennant,  2  a 


whip  and  spur,  using  both  whip  and  spur  :  hence,  with  the 
utmost  haste.  —  w.  upon  (a)  whip,  a  whip  (tackle)  on  the  fall 
of  another.  Cf.  luff  upon  luff. 

Whip 'cord'  (hwTp'kord/),  n.  1.  A  kind  of  hard-twisted 
or  braided  cord,  sometimes  used  for  making  whiplashes. 

2.  A  cord  made  of  animal  intestines;  catgut 

3.  A  hard-woven  worsted  fabric  with  fine  close  diagonal 
cords  or  ribs  on  the  face. 

whip  crop  Any  of  several  European  shrubs  or  trees  the 
stems  of  which  are  used  for  whipstocks,  as  the  whitebeam, 
the  wayfaring  tree,  and  the  guelder-rose. 


Wllip'grafU  (hwTp'grdft/),  v.  t.  To  perform  whip  grafting. 
See  GRAFTAGE,  Illust .,  ROOT  GRAFTING. 

whip  graftage  or  grafting.  Also  whip  graft.  Graftage 
or  grafting  in  which  a  cleft  or  slit  is  made  in  the  end  of 
both  scion  and  stock  in  the  direction  of  the  grain,  form¬ 
ing  a  kind  of  tongue,  so  that  the  tongue  of  each  may  be 
inserted  in  the  slit  of  the  other.  See  graftage,  Illust. 
whip  hand-  The  hand  holding  the  whip  in  driving  ;  hence, 
advantage  ;  mastery  ;  as,  to  have  or  get  the  whip  hand. 
Whip'lash/  (hwTp'lXsh'),  n.  The  lash  of  a  whip, 
wilip'per  (liwYp'er),  n.  1.  One  that  whips;  esp.,  an 
officer  who  inflicts  the  penalty  of  legal  whipping.  Now  R. 

2.  One  who  operates  a  whip  in  unloading  a  ship.  Eng 

3.  Spinning.  A  kind  of  simple  willow. 

4.  A  machine  to  beat  clay  before  grinding  in  the  pug  mill. 

5.  Something  unusually  fine  or  effective.  Obs.  Slany. 
whip'per-in',  n. ;  pi.  whippers-in  (hwTp'erz-Tn').  1.  A 

huntsman  who  keeps  the  hounds  from  wandering,  and 
whips  them  in,  if  necessary. 

2.  A  parliamentary  whip.  See  whip,  71.,  5  a  Eng. 
Whip'pet  (liwlp'gt ;  dial.,  northern  Eng.,  wTp'Tt),  n.  One 
of  a  breed  of  dogs  originating  among  the  colliers  of  north¬ 
ern  England,  used  chiefly  for  coursing  and  racing.  It  re¬ 
sembles  the  greyhound,  but  is  smaller,  and  was  derived 
probably  from  crosses  of  terriers  and  Italian  greyhounds 
later  modified  by  greyhound  blood.  Called  als0  7-«ce  dog. 
whip'ping  (hwlp'tng),  p.  pr.  <t-  vb.  n.  of  whip.  Hence  :  n. 

1.  Act  of  one  that  whips  ;  as :  a  A  beating  ;  flogging, 
b  Overcasting ;  also,  overstitching,  c  Act  of  one  that 
whips  a  stream  in  fishing. 

2.  Material  used  to  whip,  or  bind;  as:  a  Naut.  Small 
stuff  with  which  a  rope  end  is  whipped,  b  Pitched  twine 
binding  together  a  golf-club  head  and  shaft,  or  the  like, 
whipping  post,  a  post  to  which  offenders  are  tied  to  be 
legally  whipped. 

whip'ple-tree^-T-tre'),?*.  [Cf.wHip.wniFFLETREE.]  1.  The 
pivoted  or  swinging  bar  to  which  the  traces,  or  tugs,  of  a 
harness  are  fastened,  and  by  which  a  carriage,  a  plow,  or 
the  like,  is  drawn  ;  a  whiffletree ;  swingletree  ;  singletree. 
2.  The  cornel  tree.  Obs.  Chaucer. 

whip'poor-wilF  (-pdbr-wTP),  n.  [From  its  call.]  1.  A 
nocturnal  bird  {Antrostomus  vociferus )  of  the  eastern 
United  States  and  Canada,  allied  to  the  European  night¬ 
jar.  Unlike  the  nighthawk,  it  is  seldom  seen,  but  its  pe¬ 
culiar  call  is  often  heard  at  nightfall  or  just  before  dawn. 


whip'worm'  (hwip'wfirm'),  n.  [So  called  from  its  shape.] 
A  nematode  worm  ( Trichocephalus  dispar)  often  found 
parasitic  in  the  human  in  tee  tine.  Its  body  is  thickened 
posteriorly,  but  is  very  long  and  threadlike  anteriorly. 
Whir  (hwGr),  V.  i.  ;  whirred  (hwGrd) ;  whir'ring.  [Prob. 
of  imitative  origin;  cf.  D.  ) nine  to  whirl,  and  E.  hurr ; 
peril,  influenced  by  whirl.~\  To  move,  fly,  revolve,  or  the 
like,  quickly  with  a  buzzing  or  whizzing  sound  ;  to  whiz. 
The  partridge  bursts  away  on  lo/nring  wings  Dealt te 
whir,  v.  t.  [See  whir  to  whiz.]  To  move  or  hurry  along 
with  t  whizzing  sound  Rare.  Shak. 

Whir,  71.  A  buzzing  or  whizzing  sound  due  to  rapid  mo¬ 
tion  ;  as,  the  whir  of  wings  or  of  a  spinning  wheel, 
whirl  (hwfirl),  v.  t.  ;  whirled  (hwGrld) ;  whirl'ing.  [ME. 
whirlen ,  prob.  fr.  Scand. ;  cf.  Icel.  &  Sw.  hvirfla ,  Dan. 
hvirvle,  akin  to  D.  wervelen ,  G.  wirbeln ,  freq.  of  the  verb 
seen  in  Icel.  hverfa  to  turn.  Cf.  wharf,  warble,  whorl.] 
1  To  turn  round  rapidly;  to  cause  to  rotate  or  revolve 
with  velocity ;  as,  to  whirl  a  top. 

He  whirls  his  sword  around  without  delay.  Dryden. 

2.  To  remove  or  carry  quickly  with  or  as  with  a  revolv¬ 
ing  motion  ,  as,  the  wind  whirls  along  the  dead  leaves. 

See,  see  the  chariot,  and  those  rushing  wheels, 

That  whirled  the  prophet  up  at  Chebar  flood  3filton. 

3.  To  hurl  with  or  as  with  a  revolving  motion.  Obs. 

Syn.  —  See  twirl. 

whirl,  v.  i.  1.  To  revolve  or  rotate  with  great  speed  ;  to 
gyrate.  “  The  whirling year.”  J.  H.  Newman. 

The  wooden  engine  flies  and  whirls  about.  Dryden. 

2.  To  move,  go,  pass,  or  the  like,  hastily  or  swiftly. 

But  whined  away  to  shun  his  hateful  sight  Dryden. 

3.  Engin.  To  turn  around  while  bent  considerably  out  of 
true  through  the  effect  of  centrifugal  force; — said  of  a 
shaft  revolving  at  an  excessive  speed,  called  the  critical 
speed,  at  which  the  centrifugal  force  of  the  revolving 
shaft,  already  slightly  deflected  by  gravity,  etc.,  is  just 
sufficient  to  overcome  the  elastic  resisting  forces  of  the 
material  of  the  shaft,  and  so,  the  centrifugal  force  increas¬ 
ing  with  the  deflection,  other  things  being  equal,  the  shaft 
eventually  swings  around  considerably  bent. 

whirl,  n.  [Cf.  Dan.  hvirvel ,  Sw.  hvirfvel ,  Icel.  hvirfill  the 
crown  of  the  head,  G.  uirbel  whirl,  crown  of  the  head,  D. 
wen  el,  also  AS.  hwirfel  (perh.)  whirlpool.  See  whirl,  v.  /.] 
1.  Rapid  rotation,  gyration,  or  circumvolution  ;  hence, 
rapid  or  confusing  motion ;  as,  the  whirl  of  a  top,  or  of 
a  wheel.  “  In  no  breathless  whirl. ”  J.  H.  Newman. 


Whippoorwill.  (£) 

It  is  nine  to  ten  inches  long  and  spotted,  barred,  and  ver- 
miculated  with  black,  brown,  ana  bully.  The  terminal 
hall  of  the  outer  tail  feathers  is  white,  and  there  is  a  cres¬ 
cent  on  the  throat,  white  in  the  male  and  bufly  in  the 
female.  Cf.  chuck-wili/s-widow  and  poorwjll. 

2.  a  The  moccasin  flower.  Local ,  U.  S.  b  A  mottled 
variety  of  cowpea. 

whip'saw'  (hwip'sS'),  71.  A  kind  of  narrow  ripsaw,  taper¬ 
ing  from  butt  to  point,  with  hook  teeth,  and  averaging 
from  5  to  Tk  feet  in  length,  used  by  one  or  two  men. 
whip'saw',  v.  t.  1.  To  saw  with  a  whipsaw. 

2.  To  defeat  in,  or  to  cause  to  lose,  two  different  bets  at 
the  same  turn  or  in  one  play,  as  at  faro ;  hence,  to  worst 
in  two  ways  at  once ;  esp.,  in  speculation,  to  cause  to  buy 
high  and  sell  low,  or  vice  versa. 

whip  scorpion-  Aliy  of  numerous  arachnids  belonging 
to  Thelyphonus  and  allied  genera. 

They  somewhat  resemble  true  scor¬ 
pions,  but  have  a  long  slender  bris¬ 
tle,  or  lashlike  organ,  at  the  end  of 
the  body,  and  no  sting, 
whip'-shaped'  (-shapt'),  a.  Shaped 
like  the  lash  of  a  whip ;  long,  slen¬ 
der,  round,  and  tapering ;  as,  a 
whip-shaped  root  or  stem, 
whip  snake.  Any  of  various  slender 
snakes.  Specif. :  a  A  bright  green 
South  American  tree  snake  {Philo- 
dry  as  viridissimus)  having  a  long 
and  slender  body.  It  is  not  venom¬ 
ous.  Called  also  emerald  whip  snake, 
b  The  coachwhip  snake. 
whip'stltch/  (hwTp'stich'),  71.  1.  A 
tailor.  Contemptuous. 

2.  Anything  hastily  put  or  stitched 
together  or  composed.  R.  Drt/den.  Whip  Scorpion  (  Thely. 

3.  Asmallbit;  esp.,  a  email  interval  Phonus  cavdalus). 
of  time  ;  an  instant ;  a  minute.  Dial,  or  Colloq. 

4.  Agric.  Act  or  process  of  whipstitching.  Eng. 
Whip'stitch'',  v.  t.  1.  To  sew  by  passing  the  thread  over 

and  over  ;  to  overcast ;  whip ;  as,  in  Bookbinding ,  to 
whipstitch  the  back  folds  of  a  book  or  pamphlet. 

2.  Agric.  To  rafter  ;  to  plow  in  ridges,  as  land.  Eng. 


that  whirls ;  specif. :  a  A 


Whirler  a,  turned  hv  Handle  (a) 
to  whirl  Plate  (6). 


J  he  rapid  .  .  .  whirl  of  things  here  below  interrupts  not  the 
inviolable  rest  and  calmness  of  the  noble  being6  above.  South 

2.  Anything  that  moves  with  a  whirling  motion;  as,  a 

whirl  of  wind,  water,  dust,  etc.  Carlyle. 

3.  The  wharve  of  a  spindle  Obs. 

4  Bot.  &  Zool.  A  whorl.  Rare. 

6  A  hook  or  reel  of  a  rope  winch,  or  the  rope  winch  it¬ 
self,  by  which  the  strands  of  a  rope  are  twisted. 
Whir.Va-bOUt'  (liwGrl'a-bout'),?!.  1.  Something  that  whirls 
or  turns  about  in  a  rapid  manner  ;  a  whirligig. 

2.  A  whale.  Obs. 
whirl'er  (hwGr'ler),  n.  One 
whirling  table  for  coating 
photographic  plates,  b  A 
hook  for  twisting  hemp  in¬ 
to  rope  yarn,  c  A  high 
twisting  or  whirling  wind. 

Dial,  or  Colloq. 
whirl'i  gig'  (-IT-gTg'),  n. 

[Cf.  gig  anything  that 
whirls.]  1.  A  child 
toy  having  a  whirling 
or  spinning  motion,  as  a 
teetotum. 

2.  Anything  having  a 

circular  or  whirling  course  or  motion ;  also,  a  whirling 
motion  or  course.  “The  whirligig  of  time.”  Shak. 

With  a  whirligig  of  jubilant  mosquitoes  spinning  about  each 
head.  <7  W.  Cable. 

3.  Specif.  :  a  A  carrousel,  or  merry-go-round  b  A  medie¬ 
val  instrument  for  punishing  petty  off  enders, being  a  kind  of 
wooden  cage  in  which  the  offender  was  whirled  round  with 
great  velocity,  c  A  whirligig  beetle. 

4.  A  fanciful  trifle  or  notion.  Scot. 
whirligig  beetle.  Any  of  numerous 

beetles  of  the  family  Gyrinidse. 

Their  body  is  firm,  oval  or  boatlike, 
and  usually  dark  with  a  bronzelike 
luster.  They  live  mostly  on  the  sur¬ 
face  of  water,  and  move  swiftly 
about  circularly.  They  also  dive  and 
swim  rapidly.  The  larva  is  aquatic, 
whirl'ing,  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  of  whirl. — 
whirling  dervish.  See  dervish,  1.  —  w. 
plant,  the  telegraph  plant.  —  w.  table, 
a  Any  of  various  apparatus  for  pro-  Whirligig  Beetle  (Gy- 
ducing  rapid  rotary  motion,  usually  nmis  borealis),  a 
horizontal,  as  to  demonstrate  cer-  "liago;  PLurva  Nat. 
tain  laws  in  physics,  to  coat  plates  s,ze 
evenly  in  photography,  etc.  b  A  potter’s  wheel, 
whirl'poor  (liwQrl'pool'),  n.  1.  An  eddy  or  vortex  of 
water  ;  water  moving  rapidly  in  a  circle  so  as  to  produce 
a  depression  or  cavity  in  the  center,  into  which  floating 
objects  may  be  drawn  ;  any  body  of  water  having  a  more 
or  less  circular  motion  caused  by  its  flowing  in  an  irregular 
channel,  by  the  meeting  of  opposing  currents,  or  the  like. 


whip  and  derry.  Mining.  A 
hoisting  whip  used  with  a  der¬ 
rick. 

whip'-belly,  or  whis'tle-telly, 
ven'geance.  Thin,  weak,  or 
sour,  drink;  esp.,  sour  beer. 
Obs.  nr  Dial.  Eng. 
whip 'broth',  n.  A  beating.  Obs. 
whip'can',  it.  A  tippler.  Obs. 
whip'cat'.  n.  One  who  whips 
the  cat  (see  under  whir,  v.  t.) ; 
esp.,  an  itinerant  tailor,  carpen¬ 
ter,  or  other  workman.  Dial. 
whip'cat',  a.  Drunken  Obs. 
whip'col'  (hwYp'kBl'),  »•  [Cf. 
winrto  beat(cggs).  and  Norw 
dial,  koll  a  bowl,  Icel  kolla  ]  A 
beverage  made  of  rum.  eggs, 
and  cream.  Sh<r.  I.  [willow. I 
whipcord  willow.  The  purplel 
whip  crane  A  simple  form  of 
crane  on  the  principle  of  the 
wheel  and  axle. 

whipe  (dial  wlp).  Obs.  ordial. 
Eng.  of  wire 

whip 'fish  ,  n.  Achaetodont  fish 
( I/eniochus  macrolepi  (lotus),  of 
the  South  Pacific  Ocean,  in 


which  one  of  the  dorsal  fin  rays 

is  much  elongated 
whip  gin.  =  gin  block. 
whip  grass  An  American 
sedge  ( Selena  triglomerata). 
whip  handle.  a  The  handle 
of  a  whip,  b  The  whip  hand, 
or  advantage,  c  A  little  or  111 
significant  person.  Obs. 
whip'jack'.  n.  A  beggar  pre¬ 
tending  to  have  been  ship¬ 
wrecked  ;  hence,  a  rogue  or  vag¬ 
abond. 

whip'king'.w.  A  rulerormaker 

of  kings  Obs. 

whip'mas'ter,  n.  Flogger.  Obs 
whip'pa  (hwfp'd),  ».  A  fine 
large  person.  Isle  of' Man. 
whip'pa-ree'  (-a-re').  n.  [Prob 
for  whip  ray.]  A  whip  ray. 
whippe  *r  WHIP, 
whip  per  ee'  (h  w  Y  p'S  r-e  ),  n. 
Ynr.  of  WHIPRAREE 
whlp'per-ginny,  u.  An  old 
coni  game  ;  also,  a  term  of  con¬ 
tempt,  esp.  for  a  harlot  Obs. 
whip'per-Bnan'per  (h  w  Y  p'e  r- 
snftp'Sr),  n.  A  diminutive,  m- 


signiticant.or  presumptuous  per-  ■  (Cf  whippet.]  A  malapert  girl 

son.  Colloq  !  or  young  woman .  Scot.  Obs. or  II. 

whip'pet  (dial.  wYp'Yt).  n  [Cf  whip  ray  Any  of  various  sting 
E.  whir,  »•.,  or  W  gwib  quick  j  ravshnvinga  whiplike  tail, 
course  or  motion,  gicibiati  that  whip  rod.  A  fishing  rod  whipped 
flies  about,  vagabond.]  A  spry  with  twine  from  tip  to  butt, 
or  puny  creature  ;  —  applied  j  whip  roll.  Wearing.  A  roll  or 
chiefly  to  women  and  children  .  bar,  behind  the  reeds,  on  which 
Ohs.  or  Dial.  Eny.  [See  -ness. I  !  the  warp  threads  rest, 
whlp'pi-ness  (hwYp'Y-nCs),  n  \  \  whip  row.  Agnr.  The  row 
whipping  boy.  Formerly,  a  boy  easiest  to  hoe;  hence,  advan- 
edueated  with  a  prince  and  pun-  tage.  Colloq .,  V  S 
ished  in  his  stead.  1  whip 'staff  (li  w  I  p'.staf'),  n. 

whipping'Cheer  Flogging  Obs  Xaut  A  bar  extending  a  tiller, 
whipping  top.  See  1st  tor,  1.  j  for  easier  steering:  u  tiller.  Obs 
Whip'ple  trassfhwYp'T ).  [Aft-  whip'stalk'.  n  "Whipstock.  Obs. 
er  Squire  Whipple  (1804-8H),  whip'ster.  n.  [whip  -I-  -sfer  ] 
American  civil  engineer.]  See1  Obs.  or  R.  1.  A  whippersnapper. 
truss,  11..  Illust  (23)  [Obs  I  2.  A  wanton  ;  harlot 
whip'post  ,  n.  Whipping  post.  |  3.  A  sharper, 
whip'po  will'.  Var.  of  whir-  whip'stick',  n.  A  whipstock 
ROoRWiLi..  [a  whip  (tackle). I  whip 'stock',  n  Awhiphandle. 
whip  purchase.  Awhipcrane;|  whlpt  (h  wYpt ),  nret.  if  p  p.  of 
whip^py  (hwYp'Y),  a.  1.  Like  whir.  Whipped, 
or  likened  to  a  whip  Colton  whip 'tail',  n.  A  whip  scorpion. 
2  Alert;  active;  quick;  mm  whip'-tailed',  a.  Also  whiptail 
hie.  Scot.  I  Having  a  tail  like  a  whiplash. — 

whip'py  (hwYp'Y  ;  hwhp'Y),  n.  whip-tailed  ray  =  whip  ray.— 


w.  scorpion,  as  WHIP  SCORPION. 

whip  thread.  Wearing.  In  some 
fabrics, a  secondary  warp  thread 
which,  in  the  weaving,  is  twist¬ 
ed  around  another  warp  thread 
to  make  the  fabric  firmer.  It  is 
used  in  lappet  weaving  and  in 
weaving  gauze. 

whin'-tom  -kel'ly  (hwYp'tiW- 
kfl'Y),  11.  [In  imitation  of  its 
notes.]  A  vireo  (  Cireosylra 
ca/idris  barbatn/a )  of  the  Baha¬ 
mas,  Cuba,  and  Florida;— called 
also  black-whiskered  vireo 
whip  top.  See  1st  tor,  1.  [EngA 
whip  tree.  =  whirrlktree  | 
whip  yarn.  =  whip  thread. 
whird.  Whirred  Ref  Sn 
i  whirk'en  ( wSr'krn  ;  wO'ken"), 
v.i.  I  Cf  QUERKEN.]  To  choke; 
suffocate  :  also,  sob  Dial.  Eng. 
whirl'bat'.  n.  hurlbat. 
whirl'b'ast  ,  h.  Whirlwind, 
whirl'bone'.  n.  Obs.  or  Dial 
Eng.  a  The  buckle  bone,  b 
The  patella,  or  kneepan. 
whirl ' brain  .w.One  who  glances 
from  subject  to  subject.  Rare. 


1  whirld  Whirled.  Ref  Sj>. 

|  whirl  drill.  Mech.  A  It  a  n  d 
I  drill  consisting  of  a  spindle 
|  with  a  small  heavy  flywheel 
i  near  the  drill  end,' turned  by 
two  twisted  strings  attached  to 
the  other  end  of  the  spindle  and 
to  the  ends  of  a  transverse  piece 
which  slides  on  the  spindle, 
whirl'er-y.  n.  Whirling.  Obs. 
whirl 'fire  ,  n.  Lightning.  Obs. 
whirl'gig  Var.  of  whirligig. 
whirl'icote  (hwQr'lY-kdt),  w. 
[Cf.  1st  cote.1  A  sort  of 
wheeled  litter,  a  heavy  carriage 
or  chariot.  Obs. 
whirligig  mullet.  A  small  mul¬ 
let  ( Querimann  gyrans )  of  the 
southern  Atlantic  coast  of  the 
United  States  It  often  6wims 
round  and  round  in  schools, 
whirl'i-gig  um  (hwflr'lY-gYg'- 
um ).  whirl'i  ma-gig'  (-mri-pYg'), 
whirl'ma  gee  (hwQrl'nuiqg).  n 
A  whirligig.  Scot  [or  R. 

whirl'-jack'.  n  Whirligig.Obs.  | 
whirl'pit  .  »/.  A  whirlpool  Obs 
whirlpool  nebula  Astron.  The 
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2.  A  sea  monster  of  the  whale  kind.  Obs.  Spenser. 

3.  Her.  =  gurges,  2. 

whirl'wind7  (hwffrl'wTnd'),  n.  [Cf.  Icel.  hvirfilvindr,  Sw. 
hvirfvelvind ,  Dan.  hvirvelvind ,  G.  wirbelwind.  See  whirl  ; 
wind,  n.]  1.  A  violent  windstorm  of  limited  extent,  as 

the  tornado,  marked  by  an  inward  spiral  motion  of  the  air 
with  an  upward  current  in  the  center,  and  usually  a  rapid 
progressive  motion  ;  a  vortex  of  air  ;  —  applied  by  some  me¬ 
teorologists  to  the  larger  rotary  storms  also.  Cf.  cyclone. 

The  swift  dark  whirlwind  that  uproots  the  woods.  Bryant. 

2 .  A  violent  rush  or  coursing  likened  to  a  whirlwind.  44  The 
whirlwind  of  hounds  and  hunters.”  Macaulay. 

Whish  (hwTsh),  7i.  a  A  whizzing  or  swishing  sound  ;  a 
swish,  b  Phon.  An  aspirated  hiss,  as  sh.  A.  J.  Ellis. 
whish,  v.  i.  ;  whished  (hwlsht) ;  whish'ing.  To  move 
with  a  whizzing  or  swishing  sound  ;  to  whiz  or  swish. 
Whisk  (hwTsk),  n.  [Prob.  for  ivisk,  and  of  Scand.  origin  ; 
cf.  Icel.  visk  a  wisp  ;  akin  to  Dan.  visk,  Sw.  viska ,  D.  wisch , 
OHG.  wise,  G.  wisch.  In  sense  1  from  the  v.]  1.  Act 
of  whisking  ;  a  quick  sweeping  or  brushing  motion,  as  of 
something  light  ;  a  sudden  puff  or  whiff. 

This  first  sad  whisk 

Takes  off  thy  dukedom  ;  thou  art  hut  an  earl.  J.  Fletcher. 

2.  A  small  bunch  of  grass,  straw,  twigs,  hair,  or  the  like ; 
esp.,  such  a  bunch  used  for  brushing  or  lightly  sweeping  ; 
hence,  a  small  brush  or  broom,  as  for  brushing  clothes,  etc. 

3.  A  small  culinary  instrument  made  of  wire,  or  the  like, 
for  whisking  or  beating  eggs,  cream,  etc. 

4.  A  kind  of  cape,  part  of  a  woman’s  dress.  Obs.  Pepys. 

5.  A  plane  for  trimming  the  chimes  of  a  cask. 

6.  An  impertinent  fellow.  Obs.  or  Dial .  Eng. 

Whisk,  v.  t. ;  whisked  (hwlskt) ;  whisking.  [Cf.  Dan. 

viske ,  Sw.  viska ,  G.  wischen ,  D.  tuisschen ,  also  AS.  weoxian 
to  wipe.  See  whisk,  n.]  1.  To  sweep  or  brush  with  a 

light  rapid  motion  ;  as,  to  whisk  dust;  to  whisk  a  coat. 

2.  To  beat  or  whip  lightly  ;  as,  to  whisk  eggs  into  froth. 

3.  To  move,  pass,  carry,  or  the  like,  with  a  quick  sweeping 
motion  ;  to  whip  ;  as,  to  whisk  out  one’s  handkerchief ;  to 
be  whisked  through  the  country  at  high  speed. 

He  that  walks  in  gray,  whisking  his  riding  rod.  J.  Fletcher. 
whisk,  v.  i.  To  move  nimbly  and  quickly ;  to  make  a 
sudden  agile  movement  ;  as,  to  whisk  away. 

Whisk  broom-  A  whisk.  See  whisk,  n.,  2. 
whisk'er  (hwis'ker),  n.  1.  One  that  whisks  or  is  used  in 
whisking,  as  a  small  brush  or  broom,  a  rod,  or  the  like. 

2.  Chiefly  in  pi.  a  Formerly,  the  hair  of  the  upper  lip  ; 
a  mustache.  “  Hoary  whiskers  and  a  forky  beard.”  Pope. 
b  That  part  of  the  beard  which  grows  on  the  sides  of  the 
face,  or  on  the  chin,  or  on  both  ;  as,  side  whiskers. 

3.  A  hair  of  the  beard. 

4-  One  of  the  long  projecting  hairs  or  bristles  growing 
near  the  mouth  of  a  cat  or  other  animal. 

6-  Naut.  Usually  in  pi.  Either  of  two  bars  or  rodsextend¬ 
ing  on  either  side  of  the  bowsprit,  to  spread  the  jib  and  fly¬ 
ing  jib  guys  ;  —  called  also  whisker  boom. 

Whlsk'ered  (hwTs'kerd),  a.  1.  Furnished  with  whiskers  ; 
having  or  wearing  whiskers. 

Our  forefathers,  a  grave,  whiskered  race.  Cowper. 
2.  Formed  into  whiskers.  Rare. 

3-  Having  elongated  hairs,  feathers,  or  bristles  on  or  about 
the  cheeks.  “The  whiskered  vermin  race.”  Grainger. 
whiskered  auk  or  auklct,  a  North  Pacific  auklet  ( ASthia  vyy- 
msea)  having  filamentous  white  feathers  on  the  sides  of  the 
head.  —  w.  bat,  a  small  bat  ( Myotis  mystacinus ),  of  Europe 
and  Asia,  having  a  fringe  of  long  hairs  on  its  upper  lip. 
whis'ky  )  (hwTs'kT),  n.  [Ir.  or  Gael,  uisge  water  (prob. 
Whis'key  1  akin  to  E.  water )  in  uisgebeatha  whisky,  prop¬ 
erly,  water  of  life.  Cf.  usquebaugh.]  A  distilled  alcoholic 
liquor  made  from  any  of  various  grains,  esp.  in  Scotland, 
Ireland,  and  the  United  States  ;  also,  a  similar  liquor  dis¬ 
tilled  from  potatoes.  See  distilled  liquors.  In  the  United 
States  whisky  is  generally  distilled  from  rye,  wheat,  or 
maize.  In  Scotland  and  Ireland  it  is  often  made  from 
malted  barley,  and  when  distilled  in  the  old-fashioned  pot 
stills  from  malt  dried  over  open  fires  it  has  a  smoky  flavor. 
New  whisky  is  colorless  and  raw'  of  taste,  but  by  storing  in 
oak  casks  becomes  mellow,  at  the  same  time  extracting  col¬ 
oring  matter  from  the  wood.  The  content  of  alcohol  by 
weight  varies  from  about  40  to  54  per  cent.  Much  liquor 
sold  as  whisky  is  made  by  compounding  strong  alcohol 
with  water  and  flavoring  and  coloring  materials.  Whisky , 
or  spiritus  frumenti.  is  defined  by  the  United  States  Phar¬ 
macopoeia  to  be :  “  An  alcoholic  liquid  obtained  by  the  dis¬ 
tillation  of  the  mash  of  fermented  grain  (usually  of  mix¬ 
tures  of  corn,  wheat,  and  rye),  and  at  least  two  years  old. 
.  .  .  Its  specific  gravity  should  not  be  more  than  0.930  nor 
less  than  0.917,  corresponding,  approximately,  to  an  alco¬ 
holic  strength  of  44  to  50  per  cent  by  weight,  or  50  to  58  per 
cent  by  volume.”  Under  the  United  States  pure  food  and 
drugs  acts  of  1906  whisky  is  defined  as:  “a  distillate,  at  the 
required  alcoholic  strength,  from  the  fermented  mash  of 
malted  cereals,  or  from  malt  with  unmalted  cereals,  and 
containing  the  congeneric  substances  formed  with  ethyl 
alcohol  which  are  volatile  at  the  ordinary  temperature 
of  distillation,  and  which  give  the  character  to  the  dis¬ 
tillate.” 

Whisky,  or  Whiskey,  Insurrection,  or  Rebellion,  the. 

U.  S.  Hist.  An  outbreak,  with  little  disorder,  in  western 
Pennsylvania  in  1794,  resulting  from  an  attempt  to  enforce 
an  excise  law  passed  in  1791,  imposing  duties  on  domestic 
distilled  liquors ;  — popularly  so  called.  It  spread  into 
the  border  counties  of  Virginia,  but  was  easily  suppressed. 
Whisky,  or  Whiskey,  Ring-  U.  S.  Hist.  A  conspiracy  of 
distillers  and  government  officials  during  the  administra¬ 
tion  of  President  Grant  to  defraud  the  government  of  the 


excise  taxes.  The  frauds  were  detected  in  1875  through 
the  efforts  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  B.  H.  Bristow', 
and  most  of  the  offenders  were  convicted, 
whisp  (hwTsp),  n.  A  flock  of  snipe. 

whis'per  (hwts'per),  v.  ?.  ;  whis'i-ered  (-perd) ;  whis'per- 
ing.  [AS.  hwisprian ; akin  to  G.  wispern^wispeln ,  OHG. 
hwispalbn ,  Icel.  hviskra ,  Sw.  hviska ,  Dan.  hviske ;  prob.  of 
imitative  origin.  Cf.  whistle.]  1.  To  speak  softly,  or  un¬ 
der  the  breath,  so  as  to  be  heard  only  by  one  near  at  hand; 
to  utter  words  or  sounds  in  a  whisper. 

Whispering  tongues  cun  poison  truth.  Coleridge . 

All  that  hate  me  whisper  together  against  me.  Ps.  x li.  7. 
2.  To  make  a  low  sibilant  rustling  sound,  as  of  a  whisper. 

The  hollow,  whispering  breeze.  Thomson. 

Whis'per,  v.  t.  1.  To  utter  in  a  low  and  nonvocal  tone;  to 
say  under  the  breath  ;  hence,  to  mention  privately  and  con¬ 
fidentially  in  or  as  in  a  whisper. 

They  might  buzz  and  whisper  it  one  to  another.  Bentley. 
2.  To  address  or  speak  to  in  a  whisper,  or  undertone,  as 
in  privacy.  “  He  came  to  whisper  Wolsey.”  Shak. 

Where  gentlest  breezes  whisper  souls  distressed.  Kcble. 
Whis'per,  n.  1.  A  low  soft  sibilant  utterance,  which  can 
be  heard  only  by  those  near  at  hand  ;  utterance  that  em¬ 
ploys  only  breath  sound  without  tone;  speech  without 
voice.  Specif.,  in  phonetics,  whisper  implies  not  merely 
speech  without  voice,  but  speech  with  definite  contrac¬ 
tion  of  the  glottis.  In  whispering  as  opposed  to  speaking 
aloud,  breathed  sounds,  as/,  p,  (,  etc.,  remain  unchanged, 
while  sounds  like  v,  6,  a,  etc.,  which  are  voiced  in  speech, 
are  uttered  with  the  glottis  contracted,  but  not  sufficiently 
so  to  produce  voice.  There  are  two  degrees  of  whisper, 
the  weak ,  in  which  there  is  a  slight  narrowing  of  the  whole 
glottis,  and  the  strong ,  or  ordinary  form,  in  which  the 
cord  glottis  is  entirely  closed,  the  breath  passing  through 
the  cartilage  glottis. 

The  inward  voice  or  whisper  cannot  give  a  tone.  Bacon. 

Soft  whi8]>ers  through  the  assembly  went.  Dryden. 

2.  Act  of  communicating,  or  something  communicated,  by 

or  as  by  whispering  ;  a  secret  or  private  utterance,  word, 
hint,  suggestion,  insinuation,  or  the  like.  14  Cutting  hon¬ 
est  throats  by  whispers .”  Scott. 

3.  A  low  sibilant  rustling  sound  as  of  whispered  speech. 

44  The  whispers  of  the  leaves.”  Tennyson. 

whis'per  er  (-er),  n.  1.  One  that  whispers. 

2.  A  tattler  ;  a  talebearer  ;  hence,  a  backbiter;  slanderer. 

A  whisperer  separateth  chief  friends.  Prov.  xvi  28. 
whis'per  ing,  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  of  whisper,  v.  —  whispering 
bells.  =  California  yellow  bells.  — w.  gallery  or  dome,  a 
gallery  or  dome  of  such  form  that  sounds  produced  in  cer¬ 
tain  parts  are  concentrated  by  reflection  from  the  walls 
so  that  feeble  sounds  are  audible  at  an  extraordinary  dis¬ 
tance.  The  most  celebrated  is  that  of  St.  Paul’s,  London. 
—  w.  pectoriloquy,  Med.,  pectoriloquy  in  which  the  whisper¬ 
ing  voice  of  the  patient  is  distinctly  heard, 
whist  (liwlst),  interj.  [Cf.  G.  st!  pst!  bst!  Cf.  hush, 
v.  /.]  Be  silent  ;  be  still ;  hush  ;  silence, 
whist,  v.  t.  &  i.  [From  whist,  interj.']  To  hush  or  silence  ; 
to  quiet.  Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 

whist,  a.  [Cf.  whist,  v.  &  interj.]  Silent;  mute;  still ; 
quiet ;  — chiefly  predicative. 

The  winds  are  whist  and  the  owl  is  still.  ,/.  R.  Drake. 
whist,  n.  [From  whist,  interj .]  A  card  game  for  four 
players  (those  opposite  being  partners),  played  with  a 
pack  of  52  cards.  The  cards  are  dealt  one  at  a  time,  and 
the  last  card,  which  belongs  to  the  dealer,  is  turned  to  de¬ 
termine  the  trump  suit  for  that  hand.  The  highest  card 
of  the  suit  led,  or  the  highest  trump,  if  any,  in  each  trick 
determines  the  winner  of  that  trick.  A  player  must  follow 
suit  if  possible.  Partners  score  one  for  each  trick  they 
take  in  excess  of  six.  Partners  holding  three  of  the  four 
honors  (ace,  king,  queen,  and  knave  of  trumps)  score  two 
points  ;  holding  four,  score  four  points.  Tricks  are  scored 
before  honors.  In  short  whist  five  points  make  a  game  ;  in 
long  whist,  ten  points  make  a  game  ;  in  American  whist,  so- 
called,  honors  are  not  counted  and  seven  points  make  a 
game.  Whist  is  also  played  commonly  in  America  for  con¬ 
tinuous  points,  without  counting  honors.  See  duplicate 
whist,  progressive  whist  ;  cf.  bridge,  mort. 
whis'tle  (hwTs'’l),  v.  i.  ;  whis'tled  (-’Id) ;  whis'tling 
(-ling).  [AS.  hwistlian  to  hiss;  akin  to  Sw.  hvissla ,  Dan. 
hvisle ,  Icel.  hvisla  to  whisper,  and  E.  whisper.  See  whis¬ 
per.]  1.  To  make  a  kind  of  shrill  musical  sound,  or  series 
of  sounds,  by  a  more  or  less  forcible  expulsion  of  the 
breath,  with  the  tongue,  lips,  and  teeth  in  a  certain  posi¬ 
tion,  the  pitch  of  the  sound  being  varied  by  changing  this 
position,  esp.  by  motion  of  the  tongue. 

2.  To  emit  or  utter  from  the  mouth  or  beak  a  sound  like 
a  whistle,  as  birds. 

3.  To  make  by  means  of  some  device  a  sound  like  a  whis¬ 
tle  ;  as  :  a  To  sound  a  wind  or  steam  whistle  ;  to  blow  on 
a  whistle  (see  whistle,  n.,  3).  b  To  play  on  a  reed,  fife,  or 
flute.  Chiejly  Scot,  c  To  make  a  shrill  sound  by  blowing 
through  an  orifice  formed  by  the  fingers  or  hands. 

4.  To  move,  pass,  go,  or  the  like,  with  a  shrill  sound  ;  to 
make  a  sharp  shrill  sound  ;  as,  a  bullet  whistled  past. 

The  wild  winds  whistle ,  and  the  billows  roar.  Pope 
to  whistle  down  the  wind,  to  talk,  argue,  urge,  or  the  like, 
to  no  purpose.  Colloq.  —  to  w.  fort  to  call  by  whistling; 
hence,  Colloq.,  to  demand,  but  fail  to  get ;  as,  he  may 
whistle  for  his  money.  — to  w.  for  a  wind,  Naut.,  to  make 
a  low  sibilant  sound  to  induce  a  breeze  to  spring  up  or 
freshen,  an  old  superstitious  practice  general  among 
seamen. 

whis'tle,  v.  t.  1.  To  form,  utter,  or  modulate  by  whis¬ 
tling  ;  as,  to  whistle  a  tune  or  an  air. 

2.  To  send,  signal,  or  call  by  or  as  by  a  whistle. 

I  wish  he  could  whistle  you  here  to-day.  Lockhart. 


first  spiral  nebula,  discovered  in 
Canes  Venatici ;  —  so  called  by 
Lord  Rosse  in  1845. 
whirl'puff',  n.  A  whirling  blast. 
Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng.  [Obs.  I 

whirl'wa'ter./i.  A  waterspout.! 
whir  1' whale  ,  n.  A  whale.  Obs. 
whirl 'wig/,  n.  (Cf.  whirligig, 
earwio.T  A  whirligig  beetle, 
whirl 'y-bat\  n.  Ahurlbat.  Obs. 
whirl 'y-gig'um  (hwtir'lY-gYg'- 
um),  n.  A  whirligig.  Scot. 
whirr-  Var.  of  wh  i  r. 
whir'ret.  Var.  of  wherret. 
whir'rey.  =  wherry.  [Obs.l 
whirr'i-cal,  a.  Light-headed. | 
whlr'rlck  (hwYr'Ik),  w.  = 
wherret,  a  blow.  Obs. 
whlrriman.  whirry.  wherry- 
man,  wherry.  [wirra.  7r.| 
whir-roo'  (hw?-roo').  Var.  of  I 
whirry.  +  quarry. 
whir'ry  (nwSr'Y),  v.  t.  &■  i.  To 
whir  ;  to  whirl  away.  Scot. 


whir'tle  (hwQr't’l),  n.  Mech. 
A  perforated  steel  die  through 
which  wires  or  tubes  are  drawn, 
whish  (hwTsh  ;  dial,  also  wYsh; 
hwQsh),  interj.  Sfv.  t.  Sfi.  Hush. 
—  a.  Silent.  —  n.  A  slight 
sound.as  of  one  saying“whish,” 
hush.  *4//  Obs.  or  Scot,  Sf  Dial. 
whish'ie,  whish'ey  (hwYsh'Y  ; 
hwtlsh'Y),  n.  The  European 
whitethroat.  Scot. 
whisht(hwY8ht;wYsht:  Scot. also 
hwfisht),  interj .,  a.,  if  v.  t.  Sr  i.  i 
Var.  of  whist.  —  n.  A  faint 
sound  ;  a  whisper.  Both  Jr., 
Scot.,  Sf  Dial. 

whisk  (dial.  hwYsk  ;  wYsk),  n. 
Whist.  Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 
whisk  (hwYsk:  hwusk),  n.  Short 
for  whisky.  Scot.  [ing.  Ohs. I 
whisk,  a.  Quick;  rapid:  wbisk-l 
whisk'er-age  (hwYs'kPr-ftj),  n. 
Whiskers.  Rare. 
whisker-an'do  (-lin'd  5),  n. 


[From  Don  Ferolo  Whiskeran- 
dos. ]  A  heavily  bearded  man.  R. 

whisk  er-an'doed  (-d5d),a.  R. 
Whisk  er-an'dos,  Don  Fe-ro'lo 
(dSn  t'6-ro'lo  hwYs/k?r-fin'd5z). 
The  sentimental  lover  of  Tilbu- 
rina  in  Sheridan’s  farce  “The 
Critic.”  [Naut.  =whisker,3.| 
whisker  boom.  Usually  pi.  I 
whisker  Jumper.  Usually  j>l. 
Naut.  Any  of  the  stays  leading 
from  the  ends  of  the  whiskers 
to  secure  them  to  the  cutwater, 
whisk'er-less,  a.  See  -less. 
whisk'er-y,  a.  Whiskered, 
whis'ket  (hwYs'k?|t;  dial.  wYs'- 
k Yt),  n.  [Cf.  wisket,  whisk  a 
brush.]  1.  A  basket  ;  e6p.,  a 
straw  provender  basket.  Dial. 
Eng.  [ing  wooden  pins.  I 

2.  Mach.  A  small  lathe  for  turn- 1 
whis'key.  Var.  of  whisky. 
whisk'ey,  whisk'y  (hwYs'kY). 
n.; pi.  -keys  ;  -kies(-kYz).  [See 


whisk,  v.  t.  Sf  n.]  A  light  car¬ 
riage  for  rapid  travel.  Obs.  or  R. 
whisk'in  (hwYs'kYn),  n.  Obs. 

1.  A  shallow  drinking  bowl. 

2.  A  menial. 

whisk'ing,  p.  pr.  Sf  vb.  n.  of 
wiiisk.  Hence:  a.  Sweeping 
along  lightly. 

whiskt.  Whisked.  Ref.  Sp. 
whisk'y  (hwYs'kY),  n.  The 
European  whitethroat.  Local , 
Eng.  Sf  Scot,  [cherry.  ColloqA 
whi sk y  cherry.  The  black! 
whis'ky-fled,  whis'key-fied 
(hwis'kY-fTd),  a.  [whisky  -F 
-/)/•)  Drunk  with  whisky  ;  in¬ 
toxicated.  Humorous.  [Obs.  I 
whiBk'y-frisk'y,  a.  Flighty.! 
whisky,  or  whiskey,  jack. 

1.  A  hydraulic  jack  ;  —  from  the 
mixture  of  water  and  alcohol 
commonly  used  in  it.  U.  S. 

2.  The  Canada  jay. 

whisky,  or  whiskey,  liver.  Med. 


3.  To  send,  dispatch,  or  shoot  with  a  whizziug  or  whis¬ 
tling  sound,  as  an  arrow  or  bullet. 

to  whistle  off.  a  To  dismiss  bv  or  as  by  a  whistle ;  —  a  term 
in  hawking.  “As  a  long-winged  hawk,  when  lie  is  first 
ivhistled  off  the  fist,  mounts  aloft.”  Burton,  b  Hence,  m 
general,  to  turn  loose  ;  to  abandon  ;  dismiss. 

I  'Id  whistle  her  off,  and  let  her  down  the  wind 
To  prey  at  fortune.  Shak. 

Whis'tle  (hwTs'’l),  ji.  [AS.  hwistle  a  pipe,  flute.  See  whis¬ 
tle,  v.  i.]  1.  A  sharp,  shrill,  more  or  less  musical  sound, 
made  by  the  expulsion  of  the  breath  in  whistling  (see  whis¬ 
tle,  v.  i.,  1),  or  by  blowing  through  an  instrument  giving  a 
similar  sound ;  as,  the  whistle  of  a  boy,  of  a  boatswiiin’s.pip©' 

2.  A  shrill  sound  likened  to  a  whistle  (in  sense 1)  ;  as  a 
The  shrill  or  soughing  sound  made  by  wind  passing  among 
trees  or  through  crevices,  or  that  made  by  a  bullet,  or  the 
like,  passing  rapidly  through  the  air.  b  The  shrill  noise 
(much  used  as  a  signal,  etc.J  made  by  steam  or  air  escaping 
through  a  small  orifice,  or  impinging  against  the  edge  of  a 
metallic  bell  or  cup.  c  The  shrill  note  or  series  of  notes 
of  a  bird  ;  as,  the  blackbird’s  whistle. 

3.  An  instrument  for  producing  a  shrill 
sound  like  a  whistle  (in  sense  1) ;  specif.  :  a 
An  instrument  in  which  air,  steam,  or  the 
like,  is  forced  into  a  cavity,  or  against  a  thin 
edge;  as,  a  tin  whistle;  a  steam  whistle,  b 
A  reed,  pipe,  or  flute.  Scot. 

4.  The  mouth  and  throat ;  —  so  called  as  be¬ 
ing  the  organs  of  whistling.  Colloq. 

Let ’s  drink  ...  to  wet  our  whistles.  Walton. 
whis'tler  (hwls'ler),  n.  [AS.  hicistlere.] 

1.  One  that  whistles. 

2.  Specif.,  Veter.,  a  roarer  that  emits  a  pe¬ 
culiarly  shrill  sound  during  respiration,  ow¬ 
ing  to  the  obstruction  to  the  free  passage 
of  air,  due  to  paralysis  of  one  of  the  laryngeal 
muscles. 

3  Any  of  various  birds,  mostly  so  called  from  the  whis¬ 
tling  sound  of  their  wings  in  flight ;  as  :  a  The  ring  ouzel, 
b  The  widgeon.  Local ,  Eng.  c  A  goldeu-eye.  d  The 
golden  plover,  e  The  black-bellied  or  gray  plover. 

4.  A  large  mountain  marmot  {Mannota  caligala)  of  north¬ 
western  North  America,  of  a  hoary  color  with  blackish 
head  and  feet. 


Steam  Whis¬ 
tle,  in  sec¬ 
tion. 


5-  The  whistlefish. 

Whis'tle -W00d/  (hwIsH-wdod'),  n.  Any  tree  having  an 
easily  separable  bark,  suiting  it  for  use  by  boys  for  making 
whistles  ;  specif.  :  a  In  the  United  States,  the  striped 
maple  ;  also,  the  basswood  a.  b  In  England,  the  willow, 
the  alder,  the  sycamore  maple,  or  the  rowan  tree. 

whis'tling  (hwTs'lTug),  p.  pr.  d‘  vb.  n.  of  whistle.  Hence  : 
n.  [AS.  hwisthing.]  1.  Act  or  noise  of  whistling  ;  a 
whistle  ;  as,  the  whistling  of  the  wind. 

2.  Veter.  A  peculiarly  shrill  sound  produced  by  a  horse 
known  as  a  roarer  and  due  to  paralysis  of  a  muscle  of  the 
larynx.  A  similar  sound  may  exist  for  a  short  time  in 
horses  affected  with  severe  sore  throat.  See  roaring,  n.,  2. 
whistling  buoy.  Naut.  See  buoy,  L  —  w.  coot,  the  American 
scoter.  Local,  U.  S.  —  w.  dick,  a  An  Australian  shrike 
thrush  ( Colluricincla  selbii).  Tasmania,  b  The  song 
thrush.  Local,  E7\g.7-  w.  duck,  a  A  golden-eye.  b  A  tree 
duck,  c  The  American  scoter.  —  w.  eagle,  a  small  Austra¬ 
lian  eagle  ( Haliastur  S2jhe7iw'us).  —  w.  hawk,  a  The  whis¬ 
tling  eagle,  b  A  chanting  falcon.  —  w.  kite,  the  whistling 
eagle.  —  w.  marmot.  =  whistler,  7) v 4.  —  w.  plover,  a  The 
golden  plover,  b  The  black-bellied  plover.  —  w.  snipe, 
the  American  woodcock.  Local ,  U.  S.  —  w.  swan,  a  A 
wild  swan  (Olor  columbianus)  formerly  widely  distributed 
in  North  America  and  still  breeding  m  some  numbers  in 
Alaska  and  northwestern  Canada,  migrating  to,  and  win¬ 
tering  in,  the  United  States  (on  the  Atlantic  coast,  now 
chiefly  in  the  southern  States).  It  has  a  soft  musical  note, 
b  The  whooping  swan.  See  swan,  1.  —  w.  teal,  a  tree  duck. 

—  w.  thrush,  a  Any  of  several  timaliine  birds  of  the  genus 
Myiopho7ieus,  of  Asia  and  the  East  Indies.  They  are  gen¬ 
erally  black,  glossed  with  blue,  and  have  a  patch  of  bright 
blue  on  each  snoulder.  Their  note  is  a  loud  and  clear  whis¬ 
tle.  b  The  song  thrush.  Local,  Eng. 

wbit  (hwTt),w.  [For  wit ,  ME.  wight ,  u  iht,  AS.  wiht  a  crea¬ 
ture,  a  thing.  See  wight  ;  cf.  aught,  naught.]  The  small¬ 
est  part  or  particle  imaginable  ;  a  bit ;  jot ;  iota  ;  —  com¬ 
monly  used  in  an  adverbial  phrase  in  a  negative  sentence  ; 
as,  he  cared  not  a  whit.  44  Samuel  told  him  every  whit.” 
1  Sam.  iii.  18.  “Every  whit  as  great.”  South. 

So  shall  I  no  whit  be  behind  in  duty.  Shak. 

white  (hwit),  a.  ;  whit'er  (hwit'er) ;  whit'est  (hwIt'Sst). 
[ME.  whit ,  AS.  hwit ;  akin  to  OFries.  and  OS.  hwit,  D. 
wit,  G.  tceiss,  OHG.  wiz,  hwxz ,  Icel.  hvitr,  Sw\  hvit,  Dan. 
hvid,  Goth,  hweits,  Lith.  szveisti  to  make  bright,  Russ. 
svyet  light,  Skr.  <;veta  white,  $vit  to  be  bright.  Cf.  wheat, 
Whitsunday.]  1.  Of  the  color  of  pure  snow  or  sunlight ; 
reflecting  to  the  eye  all  the  rays  of  the  spectrum  combined ; 

—  the  opposite  of  black  or  dark  ;  as,  white  paper.  See  color. 

White  as  the  whitest  lily  on  a  stream.  Longfellow. 
2.  Hence,  light  or  relatively  light  in  color  ;  as  :  a  Having 
a  light-colored  skin  ;  belonging  to  the  Caucasian  race  ;  as, 
a  white  man.  Cf.  white  person,  b  Very  blond  or  fair. 
Chiejly  Poetic,  c  Silverware.  Unburnished,  d  Wanting 
in  color ;  ashen;  pale;  wan;  as,  lips  white  wuth  fear,  e 
Gray,  silvery,  or  hoary  ;  as,  white  hairs. 

Your  high  engendered  battles  ’gainst  a  head 

So  old  and  white  as  this.  Shak . 


f  Colorless  or  transparent,  as  clear  glass  ;  also,  of  a  light 
yellow  or  amber  color,  ascertain  wines,  g  Made  of  silver; 


Cirrhosis  of  the  liver  due  to  al¬ 
coholism.  [of  wisp.  I 

whisp  (wYsp).  Dial.  Fn".  var.  | 
whis'perd.  Whispered.  Ref.  Sp. 
whisper  glide.  See  glide,  h.,  3  a. 
whisper  glottis.  See  c  o  R  i> 
glottis. 

whis'per-hood.  n.  See -hood. 
whis'per-ing-ly,  adv.  of  whis¬ 
pering.  See-LY. 
whis'per-ous-ly  (hwYs'p^r-ws- 
1Y),  adv.  Whisperingly.  R.  [ /J.  I 
whis'per-y  (-Y),  a.  Whispering.! 
whis'sle  (h  w  Y  s'’l  ;  w  Y  s'*l  ; 
hwris'’l).  Scot.  &  dial.  Eng.  of 
WHISTLE. 

whis'sle.  Vnr.  of  WISSEL.  Scot. 
Whis'son  (hwYs'i/n  ;  wYs'-). 
Sent.  &  dial.  Eng.  of  Whitsun. 
whist 'er.  v.  t .  Sf 7.  Whisper.  Obs. 
whistersnefet.n.  A  buffet;  blow. 
Obs.  [whistled.  Ref.  Sp. | 
whis'tl,  whis'tld.  Whistle, | 
whis'tle-beFly  ven'geance.  See 


WHIP-BELLY  VENGEANCE.  [Obs. 

whi8  'tie-drunk' ,«.  Dead  dru  nk .  | 
whistle  duck.  The  American 
golden-eye.  Local,  U.  S. 
wills' tie-fish'',  n.  A  rockling; 
esp.,  the  three-bearded  rockling. 
whis'tle-wing^  n.  The  Ameri¬ 
can  golden-eye. 

whis'tling-ly,  adv.  of  whis¬ 
tling.  [whist.  Obs. I 

whist'ly  (hwYst'lY),  adv.  of| 
Whis-to'ni  an  (hwYs-t5'nY-<Yn), 
a.  Of  or  pert,  to  WilliamWhiston 
(10G7-1752),  an  English  divine, 
whis'tre.  +  whister,  whisper, 
whit.  Obs.  or  Scot.  &  dial.  Eng. 
var.  of  white.  [of  what. I 
whit  (hwYt  ;  hwfit).  Scot.  var.  | 
whit  (hwYt),  n.  [Imitative.]  A 
quick  dull  sound,  as  of  a  bullet 
impinging  on  something  soft, 
white.  quit,  to  requite;  wit,  v. 

white  (dial.  wTt).  Obs.  or  dial. 
Eng.  var.  of  wite,  blame. 


ale,  senate,  cSre,  to,  account,  arm,  aslc,  sold;  eve,  Svent,  find,  recent,  maker;  Ice,  Ill;  old,  obey,  orb,  5dd,  sSft,  connect ;  use,  unite,  urn,  up,  circus,  menu; 

1  Foreign  Word.  f  Obsolete  Variant  of.  +  combined  with.  =  equal*. 


WHITE 


WHITE  FLAG 


<\s,  white  money ;  a  white  thimble  ;  white  ware,  or  silver¬ 
ware.  li  Blank,  as,  in  printing,  a  space  unmarked  by  ink. 

3.  Bright ;  shining  ;  —  said  of  burnished  steel  or  iron. 

4.  Free  from  spot  or  blemish  ;  hence,  innocent ;  pure. 
“  White  as  thy  fame,  and  as  thy  honor  clear.”  Drydcn. 
6.  Clothed  or  habited  in  white;  as,  white  friars  ;  also, 
designating,  or  belonging  to,  the  Carmelites  or  other 
monastic  orders  whose  dress  is  white  ;  as,  a  white  abbey. 
6.  Being  at  white  heat  (which  see). 

The  French  nre  in  a  white  rage  about  it.  Spectator. 
7-  Fortunate;  happy;  favorable;  auspicious. 

One  of  the  white  days  of  his  life.  Scott. 

8  Regarded  with  especial  favor  ;  favorite  ;  darling.  Obs. 

I  am  his  white  boy,  and  will  not  be  gulled.  Ford. 

9.  Honest ;  square-dealing;  honorable.  Slang,  U.  S. 

10.  Appearing  fair  or  good  ;  specious.  Obs. ' 

The  phrases  beginning  with  white,  a.%  are  for  facility 
of  reference  distributed  in  the  Vocabulary. 
white  (hvvit),  n.  1.  The  color  of  pure  snow  or  of  pure  sun¬ 
light,  yet  not  strictly  a  color,  but  a  composition  of  all  the 
colors;  —  the  opposite  of  black ;  whiteness.  See  color,  n.,  1. 

Finely  attired  in  a  robe  of  white.  Shale. 

2.  Something  having  the  color  of  snow  ;  something  white, 

or  nearly  so ;  specif.  :  a  Any  white  pigment ;  as,  zinc 
white,  b  The  albumen  surrounding  the  yolk  of  an  egg.  c 
The  white  part  of  the  ball  of  the  eye  surrounding  the  trans¬ 
parent  cornea.  <|  The  central  part  of  the  butt  in  archery, 
formerly  painted  white  ;  hence,  the  mark  aimed  at ;  the 
bull’s-eye.  “  You  hit  the  white.”  Shak. 

The  public  good  ( which  is  the  white  I  aimed  at).  Howell. 
e  pi.  Blank  spaces  in  a  printed  picture  or  design  ;  also, 
the  corresponding  parts  of  a  plate  or  mold,  f  A  person 
with  a  white  skin  ;  a  member  of  the  white,  or  Caucasian, 
races  of  men.  Cf.  white  person,  g  pi.  Wing  feathers  of 
the  male  ostrich.  S.  Africa,  h  Silver ;  as,  he  has  both 
white  and  yellow  (silver  and  gold).  Dial.  Eng.  1  White 
drapery;  white  clothing  ;  — often  pi.  ;  as,  women  dressed 
in  whites.  Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng.  J  =  long  cloth,  k  Rail¬ 
roading.  A  white  light  used  in  signaling. 

3.  Any  of  numerous  butterflies  of  Pieris and  allied  genera 
in  which  the  color  is  usually  white.  The  cabbage  butterfly, 
often  known  as  the  cabbage  white ,  is  an  example. 

4.  [.cap.']  pi.  It.  Hist.  See  Bianchi. 

5.  In  chess  and  draughts,  the  player  having  the  light  men. 
white  of  the  eye.  ~  white, />.,  2  c. 

White,  v.  t.  ;whit'ed  (hwit'Sd) ;  whit'ing  (hwit'Tng).  [Cf. 
AS.  hwilan  to  make  white,  hwitian  to  become  white.] 
1.  To  make  white  ;  to  whiten  ;  whitewash  ;  bleach. 

So  as  no  fuller  on  earth  can  white  them.  Mark  ix.  3. 

2  Hence,  to  give  a  deceptive  gloss  to ;  to  gloss  over. 
Whited  sepulchers,  which  indeed  appear  beautiful  outward, 

but  are  within  full  of  .  .  .  uncleanness.  Matt,  xxiii.  27. 

3  Print.  To  make  blank  spaces  in,  as  between  lines  ;  — 
often  with  out. 


white,  v.  i.  To  grow  white  ;  to  whiten.  Obs.  or  R. 
White  admiral.  A  handsome  butterfly  (Basilarchia  arthe- 
mis)  of  the  northeastern  United  States.  Its  wings  are  blue- 
black  and  crossed  by  a  broad  white  band, 
white  alder,  a  Any  of  several  West  American  alders,  as 
Alnus rhombi folia,  b  SeeCLETHRA.  c  The  African  cuno- 
niaceous  tree  Platylophus  trifoliatus. 


White  alkali.  1.  Agr.  A  mixture  of  salts  (sodium  sul¬ 
phate,  magnesium  sulphate,  sodium  chloride),  forming  a 
white  deposit  in  some  alkali  soils. 

2  Coin.  Refined  soda  ash. 

White  ant.  Any  of  numerous 
pale-colored,  soft-bodied  so¬ 
cial  insects  of  the  family  Ter- 
mitidae  (which  see) ;  a  ter¬ 
mite.  Each  colony  consists 
of  several  distinct  castes, 
such  as  workers,  soldiers, 
kings,  queens,  etc.,  all  of 
which  are  wingless  except  the 
kings  and  queens,  and  these 
shea  their  wings  after  the 
nuptial  flight.  The  wings  are 
four  in  number,  lone:,  narrow, 
and  somewhat  leathery.  The 
mouthparts are  fitted  for  bit¬ 
ing.  Tne  metamorphosis  is 
incomplete.  White  ants  oc¬ 
cur  in  the  temperate  zones, 
but  are  abundant  in  tropical 
regions.  Some  of  the  species, 

as  Termesbellicosus  of  south-  ..  .  .  /n,  .  .f  . 

em  and  tropical  Africa,  build  wh,‘c  Ant9  <  ?  ' 

great  nests  of  clay  twenty  rtieJ  ?  Male Female®  or 
feet  or  more  in  height,  others  Queen, after  losing  her  wings  ; 
construct  large  nests  on  the  Voider  Queen  with  EggB. 
branches  of  trees;  others  tun-  * 

nel  the  ground.  Most  are  small,  but  some  reach  a  length 
of  an  inch  or  more.  They  are  often  very  destructive  to 
buildings,  books,  etc.,  eating  away  the  interior  to  leave 
only  a  shell.  Some  species  destroy  vegetation.  The  com¬ 
mon  white  ant  of  the  eastern  United  States  is  Termes  flavi- 
pes  ;  the  common  European  species  is  T.  lucifugus. 

White'— armed'  (hwit'armd'),  a.  Having  white  arms  or 
armlike  organs  or  parts ;  as,  the  white-armed  sea  anemone 
(Sagartia  leucolena ),  having  white  tentacles. 

white  ash-  a  An  American  ash  ( Fraxinns  americana )  hav¬ 
ing  leaves  pale  green  or  silvery  white  below  ;  also,  its  hard 


brownish  wood,  used  for  tools,  furniture,  and  interior  fin¬ 
ishings.  Also,  sometimes,the  green  ash.  bThe  fringe  tree. 
Local.  U.  S.  c  In  Australia,  any  of  several  eucalypts,  esp. 
Eucalyptus  coriacea  or  E .  fraxinoides. 

Wilite'bait'  (hwit'bat'),  n.  a  The  young  of  several  species 
of  herrings,  esp.  of  the  common  herring  (Clupea  harengus ), 
esteemed  a  delicacy,  b  Any  of  various  other  small  fishes 
likened  to  the  European  whitebait  and  used  as  food  ;  esp.  : 
(1)  The  icefi8h  in  Japan.  (2)  The  young  of  various  fishes 
of  the  genera  Galuzins  and  Retropinna ,  which  appear  in 
large  schools  in  New  Zealand  rivers  and  lakes.  (3)  A  small 
goby  ( Lepidogobius  lepidus)  of  the  coast  of  California.  (4) 
Numerous  species  of  silversides  (family  Atherinidae)  of 
both  fresh  and  salt  water  in  the  United  States. 

white'bark'  (-bark'),  n.  a  Any  of  several  American  trees 
with  pale  or  whitish  bark,  as  the  white  poplar,  white- 
bark  pine,  etc.  b  In  Australia,  the  white  boree.  See  boree. 

Whitebark  pine.  A  pine  of  the  western  United  States 
( Pinus  albicaulis)  having  thin  pale  brown  or  creamy  white 
bark  and  soft  brittle  wood. 

white  bass  (bas).  A  North  American  fresh-water  food  fish 
(Roccus  chrysops)  abundant  in  the  region  of  the  Great  Lakes 
and  upper  Mississippi.  It  is  very  similar  to  the  striped 
bass,  but  is  shorter  and  more  compressed. 

Whlte'beam'  (hwit'bem'),  n.  A  European  malaceous  tree 
( Sorbus  aria)  having  leaves  with  a  white  tomentose  under 
surface,  corymbose  white  flowers,  and  orange-red  fruits. 

white  beech,  a  The  common  American  beech,  b  The 
hornbeam.  Dial.  Eng.  c  An  Australian  verbenaceous 
timber  tree  ( Omelina  leichardtii) ;  also,  its  close-grained 
white  wood,  useful  for  flooring,  decks,  house  fittings,  etc. 
Called  also  colonial  beech. 

White'-bel  lied  (-bSl'Td),  a.  Having  white  under  parts, 
white-bellied  nuthaten,  the  white-breasted  nuthatch.  —  w. 
seal,  the  monk  seal.  —  w.  snipe,  the  knot.  Jamaica.  —  w 
swallow,  a  widely  distributed  North  American  swallow 
( Iridoprocne  bicolor )  which  nests  in  holes  in  trees.  It  is 
iridescent  greenish  blue  above  and  pure  white  below. 

White  birch  a  The  common  birch  of  Europe  (Betula  al¬ 
ba ),  with  white  or  ash-colored  bark,  b  In  the  United  States, 
the  closely  related  species  B.  populi folia  ;  also,  the  paper, 
or  canoe,  birch  (B.  papyrifera).  c  See  birch,  1  c. 

white'boy  (hwit'boi'),  n.  1.  A  favorite.  Obs.  See  white, 
a .,  8.  “  One  of  God’s  whiteboys Runyan. 
2.  [cap.]  One  of  an  agrarian  association  formed  among 
the  Irish  peasants  about  1760,  to  redress  their  grievances 
against  their  landlords,  to  resist  collection  of  tithes,  etc. 
They  went  on  night  raids,  leveling  fences,  hocking  cattle, 
burning  homesteads,  etc.  They  wore  white  outside  shirts 
in  their  raids.  —  White'boy'ism  (-Tz’m),  n. 

white'— breast  ed,  a.  Having  a  white  breast, 
white-breasted  nuthatch,  the  largest  nuthatch  ( Sitta  caroli- 
nensut)  of  the  eastern  United  States. 

white  buttonwood-  A  combretaceous  tree  of  southern 
Florida  and  tropical  America  ( Laguncularia  racemosa ), 
having  the  habit  of  the  mangrove,  with  thick  coriaceous 
leaves  and  hoary-tomentose  flowers  and  fruit.  Also,  some¬ 
times.  the  common  plane,  or  buttonwood  (Plalanus  occi¬ 
dental  is). 

white  C-  A  nymphalid  butterfly  (Polygonia  faunas)  of 
the  northeastern  United  States  having  a  white,  C -shaped 
mark  on  the  under  side  of  the  hind  wing ;  also,  sometimes, 

Polygon  ia  comma. 

white  campion.  Either  of  two  white-flowered  silenaceous 
plants:  a  A  viscid -pubescent  European  herb  ( Lychnis 
alba)  with  fragrant  flowers,  b  The  American  catchfly  Si- 
lene  stellata. 

white'eap'  (hwit'kSp'),  n.  1.  a  The  male  of  the  European 
redstart,  b  The  European  whitethroat.  Local ,  Eng.  c 
The  European  tree  sparrow. 

2.  A  wave  crest  breaking  into  white  foam. 

3.  [cap.]  A  member  of  a  self-appointed  vigilance  commit¬ 
tee  attempting  by  lynch-law  methods  to  drive  away  or 
coerce  persons  obnoxious  to  it;  —  so  called  because  some 
early  ones  wore  white  hoods  or  masks.  U.  S. 

—  white'eap7,  v.  —  white'eap'per  (-k&p'er),  n. 

white  cat.  A  fresh-water  catfish  ( Ameiurus  calus)  of  the 
coastal  streams  of  the  eastern  and  southern  United  States 
and,  as  an  introduced  species,  in  the  Sacramento  and  San 
Joaquin  Rivers  of  California.  It  is  pale  olive  bluish  above 
and  silvery  below  and  reaches  a  length  of  two  feet. 

White  cedar,  a  In  the  United  States:  (1)  A  pinaceous 
tree  (Chamcecyparis  thuoides )  somewhat  like  a  juniper, 
found  in  cold  swamps  along  the  Atlantic  coast.  Also,  its 
soft  wood,  largely  used  for  wooden  ware,  shingles,  boats, 
posts,  etc.  (2)  Tne  Lawson  cypress.  (3)  A  true  cypress 
[Cupressus  macnabiana)  of  California.  (4)  The  Californian 
jumper.  (5)  The  western  arborvitae.  See  Thuja.  (6)  The  in¬ 
cense  cedar.  b  In  Guiana,  a  balsameaceous  tree  (Prolium 
altissimum) ;  also,  its  fragrant  w'ood,  used  for  canoes  and 
cabinetwork,  c  In  Australia,  the  China  tree  or  its  wood. 

Whit©  Clover.  The  clover  Tri folium  repens.  It  is  a  com¬ 
mon  ingredient  of  lawn  and  pasture  grass  seed  mixtures. 
The  white  flowers  are  a  favorite  food  for  bees.  Called  also 
Dutch  clover.  The  white  sweet  clover  is  Meli lotus  alba. 

White  coral.  An  ornamental  branched  coral  (Amphihelia 
oculata)  native  of  the  Mediterranean. 

White'— crest  ed,  a.  Having  a  white  crest, 
white-created  black  Polish,  a  fowl.  See  Polish,  ??.,  2  a.  —  w. 
touraco,  a  South  African  touraco  ( Turacus  corythaiz). 

White  crop.  Agile.  A  crop  of  grain  which  loses  its  green 
color,  or  becomes  white,  in  ripening,  as  wheat,  rye,  barley, 
and  oats,  as  distinguished  from  a  green  crop ,  ora  root  crop. 


White-eared  Humming 
Bird  ( Hylocharis  xantusi). 


W  h  ite-  ey 
(Zo  ^ter ops 
cserulescem). 


white'-crowned'  (-kround'),  a.  Having  the  crown  white, 
white-crowned  pigeon,  a  large  chiefly  slate-colored  pigeon 
( Co/umba  leucocephala)  of  Florida  and  the  West  Indies, 
whose  head  is  white  above.  —  w.  sparrow,  a  sparrow  ( Zono - 
trichia  leucophrys)  of  northern  and  western  North  Amer¬ 
ica,  allied  to  the  white-throated  sparrow.  Its  head  is 
striped  with  white  and  black. 

White  currant.  A  garden  variety  of  the  common  red 
currant,  having  white  berries, 
white  damp.  A  kind  of  poisonous  gas  encountered  in  coal 
mines,  believed  to  be  carbon  monoxide, 
white'-eared'  (hwit'erd'),  a.  Having  white 
ears  or,  in  birds,  white  auricular 
feathers,  or  white  ear  lobes, 
white-eared  humming  bird,  a  hum¬ 
ming  bird  of  the  genus  Hylocha¬ 
ris r.  as  H.  leucotis  of  Cen¬ 
tral  America  or  H.  xantusi 
of  Lower  California.  —  w. 
thrush,  an  Australian  hon¬ 
ey  eater  ( Ptilotis  leucotis)  \ 
having  white  ear  tufts. 

white  elephant  1.  An 

albinistic  Indian  elephant  of  which  more  or  less  of  the 
usual  dark  pigment  is  absent  from  the  skin,  giving  it  a 
pale  color.  Such  elephants  are  rare,  and  are  venerated  in 
Siam  and  Burma. 

2.  Hence,  something  requiring  much  care  and  expense  and 
yielding  little  profit ;  any  burdensome  possession.  Slang. 

3.  [cap.]  See  order, 

w.,  1  c. 

white'-eye'  (-!'), 

1.  Any  of  several  small 
Old  World  singing  birds 
of  the  genus  Zoster  ops, 
as  Z . palpebrosus  of  In¬ 
dia,  or  Z.  cseridesccns 
of  Australia  and  New 
Zealand.  The  eyes  are  encircled  by 
a  ring  of  white  feathers,  whence  the  name.  Called  also 
silver  rye,  ring  eye,  bush  creeper,  and  white-eyed  tit. 

2.  a  The  white-eyed  vireo.  See  vireo.  b  The  European 
white-eyed  duck  ( Aythya  nyroca). 

white'— eyed', a.  Having  eyes  with  a  white  or  colorless  iris, 
white-eyed  duck,  a  widely  distributed  Old  World  duck  (Ay¬ 
thya  nyroca)  allied  to  tne  pochard.  —  w.  shad,  the  gizzard 
shad  (Dorosoma  cepedianum).  —  w.  tit,  the  white-eye,  1.  — 
w.  towhee,  a  towhee  (Pipilo  erythrophthalmus  alleni)  of 
Florida.  —  w.  vireo.  See  vireo  a. 
white'-lace',  n.  a  A  white  mark  in  the  forehead  of  a 
horse,  descending  almost  to  the  nose  ;  —  called  also  white- 
blaze.  b  A  horse  so  marked. 

white'— faced'  (-fast'),  a.  1.  Having  a  wan  pale  face. 

2.  White-fronted.  “  The  white-faced  halls.”  Tennyson. 

3.  Having  a  white-face  (which  see);  as,  a,u  hile-faced  horse, 
white-faced  black  Spanish,  the  black  Spanish  fowl.  —  w.  duck, 
the  blue-winged  teal.  —  w.  glossy  ibis.  See  glossy  ibis.  —  w. 
hornet.  See  hornet. 

White  feather.  A  mark  or  symbol  of  cowardice,  a  white 
feather  in  the  tail  of  a  cock  being  considered  an  indication 
that  he  is  not  a  true  gamecock.  —  to  show  the  white  feather, 
to  betray  cowardice  or  timidity ;  to  back  down  or  out. 
White'field  er  (hwlt'fel'der)  )  n.  Eccl.  Hist.  An  ad- 
White-field'i  an  (hwYt-fel'di-Sn)  )  herent  or  follower  of 
George  Whitefield  (1714-70),  a  noted  evangelist. 

White  fir.  1 .  Any  of  several  West  American  firs;  as:  a  Abies 
concolor,  a  tree  with  a  narrow,  spirelike  crown,  pale  foli¬ 
age,  and  soft  wood,  used  for  lumber.  Called  n\soC<rlifoi'nia 
white  fir.  b  A.  grandis,  a  lofty  tree  of  the  coast  region, with 
long  curving  branches,  deep  green  leaves,  and  soft  wood. 
2.  White  deal.  Eng. 

White  fire  A  composition  burning  with  a  brilliant  white 
light,  used  in  pyrotechny,  signaling,  etc.  One  formula  is 
saltpeter  24  parts,  sulphur  7,  realgar  2.  Magnesium  pow  der 
is  the  basis  of  some  kinds, 
whlte'fish'  (hwlt'flsh'),  n. 

1.  Any  of  several 

~KBBasi 
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sal  monoid  fishes 
of  the  genus  Co- 
regonvs,  inhabit¬ 
ing  clear  lakes 
and  streams  of 
northern  North 
America,  Eu¬ 
rope,  and  Asia.  Whitehall  (Coregontts  clvpeiformis). 

The  largest  and  most  important  American  species  (C.  clu- 
peiformis)  is  abundant  in  the  Great  Lakes  and  other  lakes  to 
the  east  and  north.  It  reaches  a  length  of  about  two  feet 
and  is  very  highly  valued  as  food.  The  Rocky  Mountain 
whitefiBh  ( C .  wuliamsoni),  ranging  from  Colorado  to  Van¬ 
couver  Island,  the  Menominee  whiteflsh  ( C.  quad ri lateralis), 
ranging  from  the  Great  Lakes  to  the  lakes  of  New  Hamp¬ 
shire  and  thence  northward  to  Alaska, and  the  Sault  white¬ 
flsh  ( C.  labradoricus),  ranging  from  northern  New  England 
to  Lake  Winnipeg  and  northward,  are  other  important 
species.  The  lavaret  (C.  lavaretus)  and  the  schnabel  ( C . 
ozyrhynchus)  are  European  whitefishes. 

2.  a  Locally,  any  of  various  other  fishes,  as  the  menhaden, 
the  young  of  the  bluefish,  the  whiting  ( Melangus  melan- 
gus ),  the  yellowtail,  a  large  minnow  ( Mylocheilus  cauri- 
nus )  of  the  Columbia  River  and  neighboring  streams,  and 
various  species  of  Argyrosomus,  as  the  cisco  and  tullibee. 
See  bloater  whitefish.  b  The  beluga  or  white  whale. 


white  ( hwlt ;  wit),  n.  Sc  r.  t.  Sc  i. 
[Seem  w ite.]  Cut;  whittle.  Scot. 
$•  Dial.  Eng.  [roanthes.  I 
white  adder’B-mouth.  See  Ach-I 
white  adder’s-tongue.  I  li  «• 
white-flowered  dogtooth  violet 
( En/thronium  albidum). 
white  agaric.  Purging  agaric, 
white  allison,  white  alison.  The 
alpine  rock  cress  ( Arabis  al- 
ptna). 

white  amber.  Spermaceti.  Ohs. 
white  antimony.  Valentinite. 
white  archangel-  See  a  r  c  ii- 
angbi.,  2  b. 

white  arsenic.  Arsen  ions  oxide, 
white  asp  The  white  poplar. 
White  Australia  A  phrase  com¬ 
mon  in  Australian  politics,  ex¬ 
pressing  a  general  aim  of  mak¬ 
ing  the  country  a  “  white  man’s 
country  ”  by  exclusion  of  aliens 
not  of  the  “white”  races.  It 
has  no  reference  to  the  aborig¬ 
ines.  {Local.  Eng.  \ 

white'back-',  w.  Canva^back. 1 
white  baker.  Spotted  flycatch¬ 
er.  Local,  Eng. 
white  balsam,  a  Any  of  sev¬ 
eral  West  American  firs,  as'/PoV's  1 


concolor.  b  Balsam  of  Peru. 

white  baneberry.  A  white-ber¬ 
ried  species  of  Acttea  ( A.  alba ). 
white  basswood.  An  American 
basswood  (Tilia  heterophylla ) 
of  the  Allegheny  region, 
white  bay.  =  sweet  hay  b. 
white  bear.  The  polar  bear, 
white 'beard/.  n.  1-  An  old  man; 
a  gray  heard. 

2.  Ah  Australian  epacridaceous 
shrub  ( Styphelia  ericoides). 
white'-beard  ed.  o.  Having,  or 
wearing,  a  white  heard, 
white  bedstraw.  A  white- 
flowered  Galium  (G.  mollngn). 
white 'bePly.M.  a  The  American 
widgeon,  b  The  prairiechicken. 
Local,  U.  S. 

white  bent,  or  white  bent  grass. 

=  kk p  ro r  a. 

white 'hill',  m.  The  American 
coot.  Local ,  IT.  S. 
white 'bines/  (hwlt'hlnz'; 
wTt'-),  //.  A  variety  of  hop  with 
variegated  leaves.  Dial.  Eng. 
white 'bird  ,  n.  The  spotted  fly¬ 
catcher.  Local,  Eng. 
white '-blaze  ,  ».  See  white- 
face. 


white  blood  cell.  See  leuco¬ 

cyte.  [grass  a  &b.  Dial.  Eng.  I 
white' bio wG  n.  =  whitlow! 
white'-bone',  or  white '-bonedG 
por  gy.  A  porgy  ( Calamus  leu- 
costeus)  of  the  southeastern 
coast  of  the  United  States, 
white  book.  An  official  report 
of  government  affairs  bound  in 
white :  —  esp.  of  German,  Portu¬ 
guese,  and  Japanese  reports, 
whlte'bon'net,  n.  =  puffer,  2. 
white  boree.  One  of  the  Aus¬ 
tralian  blueberry  ashes  (Eheo- 
carpus  cyaneus).  [pion.  I 

white'bot/tle.  n.  Bladder  cam-| 
white  box.  Any  of  several  Aus¬ 
tralian  eucalypts  having  white 
or  light-colored  hark, 
white  brandy.  See  brandy. 
white  brant.  A  snow  goose, 
white  brass.  An  alloy  of  copper 
and  zinc,  with  a  comparatively 
small  proportion  of  copper, 
white  bread.  Wheaten  bread. 
White  Brethren.  =  Albati. 
white  bryony.  A  species  of  bry¬ 
ony  ( Bryonia  alba).  [FISH.  I 
white  buffalo  fish.  See  buffalo! 
white  butterfly.  See  white,  n., 3. 


white  cabbage  tree.  An  astera- 

ceous  tree  of  St.  Helena  ( Senecio 
leucadendron).  [tree.  I 

white  candlewood.  Thejancal 
White  Canon.  See  2d  canon. 
white  cell.  See  leucocyte. 
white'-cell  blood.  Med.  Leu- 
cocythwmia. 

White'chap-el  cart  (hwTt'- 
chftp-el;  wit'-).  Akindoflight 
two-wheeled  cart  often  used 
by  butchers,  grocers,  etc.  :  — 
orig.  common  in  the  White¬ 
chapel  district  of  London,  Eng. 
white  charlock.  The  jointed 
charlock.  [b.  Australia.  | 

white  cherry.  =  coach  wood  | 
white  chub.  The  spawn  eater 
( V otropis  hud nonius). 
white  cinnamon.  Winter’s 
bark.  [CLERGY.  | 

white  clergy.  See  black! 
white  coal,  a  Water  power  ;  — 
first  so  called  hy  the  French 
(hnui?le  blanche),  b  Tasmanite. 
white'eoat'1,  n.  a  The  skin  of 
a  newborn  seal  ;  also,  the  seal 
itself,  b  Better  white  coat. 
Pla*U  run).  s=  SKIM  OO AT. 
white  cohosh.  White  baneberry. 


whlte'comb''  (hwlt'kdm7),  n. 

Veter.  Comb  disease.  The  fun¬ 
gus  causing  it  attacks  dogs,  cats, 
rabbits,  and  mice. 

White  Company,  the.  A  band 
of  English  adventurers  under 
Sir  John  de  Hawkwood  (d.  1394) 
who  ravaged  northern  Italy  in 
the  14th  century, 
white  cooper.  A  cooper  em¬ 
ployed  in  making  churns,  pails, 
tubs,  etc. 

white  copper.  A  white  alloy  of 
copper;  paktong. 
white  copperas.  Min.  a  The 
mineral  coquimbite.  b  The 
mineral  goslarite. 
white  'corn  ,  n.  Wheat,  barley, 
or  oats.  Scot.  Sc  Dial.  Eng. 
white  corpuscle.  See  leuco¬ 
cyte.  [sprite.  | 

white  crab.  A  beach  crab:  the | 
white  cricket.  A  tree  cricket, 
white'erop',  n.  =  whiteporn. 
white  crow.  An  Old  World 
vulture  ( Xeophron  ginginianus). 
South  Africa. 

white  cypress.  Bald  cypress, 
white  daisy.  The  oxeye  daisy, 
white  dammar.  Indian  copal. 


white  dead  nettle.  A  European 

dead  nettle  ( Lamium  album) 
with  white  flowers, 
white  deal.  Catpentry.  The  Nor¬ 
way  spruce  or  its  wood.  Eng. 
white  dock.  A  species  of  dock 
(Rumex  salicifolius)  of  Europe 
and  America  having  pale  green 
willowlike  leaves, 
white  dogwood,  a  Guelder-rose. 
Eng.  b  Jamaica  dogwood.  West 
Indies. 

white' do' ven  n^'  (hwlt'  dw4'- 
yg'na')  An  old  French  variety 
of  pear. 

White  Eagle.  See  order,  1  c. 
white '-ear',  w.  [See  wn  eatear.1 
The  wheatear.  (Dial.  Eng. \ 

white  elder.  The  guelder-rose.  | 
white  elm.  a  The  American 
elm.  b  The  rock  elm. 
white  ensign.  The  British  naval 
ensign.  [mangabey.| 

white'-eye'lid'  mon'key.  A| 
White'field  Connexion  (nwlt'-). 
See  Calvinistic  Methodists. 
white  fig.  An  Australian  rough¬ 
leaved  fig  ( Ficus  scabra).  (Eng.  I 
white  finch.  Chaffinch.  Local, | 
white  flag.  The  Florentine  iris. 


food,  foot ;  out,  oil ;  chair  ;  go  ;  sing:,  iijk  ;  ffeen,  thin;  nature,  verdure  (250) ;  Kirch  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144) ;  boN  ;  yet ;  zh  =  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Guide. 

Full  explanations  of  Abbreviations,  SI^tis,  etc..  Immediately  precede  the  Vocabulary. 


WHITE  FLAG 


WHITE  PRECIPITATE 


white  ilag.  A  flag,  or  something  used  as  a  flag,  of  plain  | 
white.  In  all  civilized  armies  it  is  recognized  as  the  flag  of  I 
t  ruce  (which  see)  and  as  the  token  of  surrender  when  dis-  I 
played  over  a  place,  position,  or  body  of  men.  Hence,  fig.,  I 
in  such  phrases  as  to  hoist,  show,  or  wave  the  white  flag,  the  ! 
sign  or  token  of  cowardice  or  yielding, 
white  flux.  Metal.  A  flux,  chiefly  of  potassium  carbonate, 
obtained  as  a  white  or  grayish  mass  by  the  deflagration  oi 
tartar  with  an  equal  or  larger  amount  of  saltpeter. 

White  fly.  Aliy  of  numerous  small  injurious  hemipterous 
insects  of  the  genus  Alcyrodes ,  allied  to  the  scale  insects. 
They  are  usually  covered  with  a  white  or  gray  powder. 
The  white  fly  of  the  orange  (A.  citri)  is  an  example, 
white'-loot',  n.  Far.  A  white  mark  on  a  horse’s  foot,  be¬ 
tween  the  fetlock  and  the  coffin  ;  also,  a  horse  having  it. 
White'-fOOt'ed,  a.  Having  white  feet. —  white-footed  mouse, 
any  of  numerous  native  North  American  mice  of  the  genus 
Peromyscus ,  esp.  the  common  woodland  species  {P.  leuco- 
pus)  of  the  eastern  United  States.  See  mouse,  If  lust. 
White'fri  ars  (hwit'fri'erz),  n.  The  quarter  of  a  town  in 
which  the  White  Friars  dwell  or  have  dwelt ;  esp.,  a  locality 
in  London  near  Fleet  Street  where  a  Carmelite  monastery 
once  stood.  See  Alsatia. 

White'— front  ed,  a.  Having  a  white  front  or  forehead, 
white-fronted  capuchin  or  monkey,  a  South  American  monkey 
( Cebus  albi  irons)  of  a  reddish  brown  color  with  white  face, 
forehead,  shoulders,  and  breast.  —  w.  goose,  a  large  goose 
( Anser  albifrons)  of  northern  Europe,  slightly  smaller  but 
similar  in  color  to  an  American  variety  (A.  a.  gambeli).  It 
is  grayish  brown  with  a  white  forehead  and  black,  white, 
and  gray  under  parts.  —  w.  lemur,  a  true  lemur  ( Lemur  al¬ 
bifrons)  of  Madagascar,  having  a  white  forehead, 
white  goosefoot-  A  common  goosefoot  ( Chcnopodium  al¬ 
bum)  of  almost  cosmopolitan  distribution.  It  has  pale 
green  variable  leaves  and  mealy  white  flowers,  and  is  some¬ 
times  cooked  like  spinach.  Called  also  lanib's-quarters , 
pigweed,  fat  hen ,  and  by  many  other  names, 
white  grub.  The  larva  of  the  June  bug,  May  beetle,  and 
other  allied  species.  These  grubs  eat  the  roots  of  grasses 
and  other  plants,  and  often  do  much  damage. 

White  gum.  1.  Med.  All  eruption  of  whitisn  pimples  upon 
the  face,  neck,  and  arms  in  early  infancy  ;  strophulus. 

2-  Bot.  a  Any  of  numerous  Australian  euealypts,  as  Eu¬ 
calyptus  vimina/is ,  E.  hsemastoma,  E.  gunnii ,  etc.,  in  allu-  I 
sion  to  their  pale  bark,  b  The  sweet  gum.  U.  S. 
White'halT  (hwit'hflh),  n .,  or  Whitehall  Palace.  A 
former  palace  in  London,  which  stood  to  the  north  of  West- 
minster  Abbey,  built  in  the  13th  century  and  used  first  as  a 
residence  of  Hubert  de  Burgh  and  after  his  death  as  a  resi¬ 
dence  of  the  archbishops  of  York  (hence  orig.  called  York 
House  or  York  Place) .  In  1530,  on  Wolsey’s  disgrace,  it  came 
into  possession  of  the  crown  and  received  the  name  White¬ 
hall.  Henry  VIII.  almost  reconstructed  it.  It  was  burned 
in  1691  and  1697,  the  banqueting  hall  (now  a  royal  chapel), 
built  by  Inigo  Jones  for  James  I.  to  replace  an  old  one 
burned  down  in  1615,  being  all  that  survives.  In  Whitehall 
Wolsey  was  disgraced,  Henry  VIII.  died,  Oliver  Cromwell 
and  Charles  II.  died,  and  before  it  Charles  I.  was  executed. 
Whlte'-hand  ed,  a.  1.  Having  white  hands. 

2.  Zo'dl.  Having  white  paws. 

3  Having  or  keeping  the  hands  free  from  evil  acts  ;  hence, 
pure  ;  unstained.  “  White-handed  Hope.”  Milton. 

white-handed  gibbon,  the  lar. 

Whlte'head'  (hwit'hed'),  n.  a  The  blue  goose,  b  The  surf 
scoter.  Local ,  U.  S.  c  A  timaliine  bird  of  New  Zealand 
(Clitonyx,  or  Mohoua,albicapilla).  d  A  white-headed  breed 
of  domestic  pigeon,  e  The  bastard  feverfew.  W.  Indies. 
White'— head' ed.  a.  Having  a  white  head  — white-headed 
eagle,  the  American  bald  eagle.  —  w.  goose,  the  blue  goose. 
—  w.  harpy,  marsh  harrier.  Local ,  Eng.  —  w.  saki.  See 
saki,  11  lust.  —  w.  tern,  a  South  American  tern  {Sterna  tru- 
deaui).  —  w.  woodpecker,  a  woodpecker  {Xcnopicus  albolar- 
vatus)  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  and  Cascade  Mountains. 

White  heat.  The  temperature,  higher  than  red  heat  (for 
copper  and  iron,  from  1500  ’  to  1600°  C.),  at  which  a  body 
becomes  brightly  incandescent,  so  as  to  appear  white ; 
hence,  a  state  of  intense  mental  or  physical  strain  or  ac¬ 
tivity  ;  as,  his  anger  was  at  white  heat. 
white  heath.  A  common  European  heath  {Erica  arborea). 
Its  root9  are  used  in  making  so-called  French  brier  pipes, 
white  hellebore.  The  false  hellebore,  esp.  the  European 
Veralrum  album  or  the  American  V.  viride.  See  Veratrum. 
White  horse  a  A  West  Indian  rubiaceous  shrub  {Port- 
lam/ia  grandiflora)  having  large  showy  white  flowers,  b 
A  large  mass  of  tough  sinewy  substance  in  the  head  of 
sperm  whales.  just  above  the  upper  jaw  and  extending  in 
streaks  into  the  junk  above  it.  It  resembles  blubber,  Dut 
contains  no  oil.  Also,  the  part  of  the  head  in  which  it  oc¬ 
curs.  c  pi.  White-topped  waves,  or  whitecaps. 

White  Horse,  the.  The  figure  of  a  horse,  374  feet  long, 
formed  by  cutting  away  the  turf  on  the  side  of  a  chalk 
hill  near  Wantage,  in  Berkshire,  England,  said  to  com¬ 
memorate  the  victory  of  Alfred  the  Great  over  the  Danes 
at  the  battle  of  Ashdown  in  871.  From  1736  on  it  has  been 
periodically  “  scoured,”  or  cleaned  from  turf,  etc.  The 
white  horse  was  the  national  symbol  of  the  Saxons. 


white'flaw',  n.  [See  whitlow.] 
Mod.  A  whitlow.  Ohs. 
white  flax.  Gold-of-pleasure. 
white  fie  a  her.  The  ruffed 
grouse.  Local,  Canada 
white  forget-me-not  Any 
white-flowered  species  of  Oreo- 
carya  or  related  plants. 

White  Friar.  It  C.  Ch.  = 
Carmelite,  2  a. 
white  fringe  The  fringe  tree, 
white  frost  See  frost,  n.,  3. 
white  gall.  See  5th  gall,  n. 
white  game.  Ptarmigan  in  win¬ 
ter  plumage. 

white  garnet.  Leucite.  Obs. 
white  ginger.  Scraped  ginger 
root.  It  is  sometimes  blanched. 
See  Jamaica  ginger. 
white  glass.  Clear  (uncolored) 
glass,  esp.  that  containing  no 
lend.  Chief  i/  Eng. 
white  glasswort.  A  maritime 
chenopodiaceous  plant  {Dondia 
frtiticosa)  of  the  Mediterranean 
region,  formerly  a  source  of  ba¬ 
rilla.  [( Oreamnos  montanus).  I 
white  goat.  The  mountain  goat! 
white  gold.  See  2d  gold  b- 
white  goldenrod.  Silver-rod. 
white  gourd,  or  white  gourd- 
melon  The  wax  gourd, 
white  grape  hyacinth.  The 
common  grape,  or  globe,  hya¬ 
cinth  (Muse a  r  i  botryoides), 
which  sometimes  has  white 
flowers.  [f-| 

white  grass.  See  grass,  Table  I 
white  grouse,  a  A  ptarmigan, 
b  Prairie  chicken.  Local ,  U.  S. 


white  grunt.  See  grunt,  n.,  3.  I 
white  hake  See  hake,  2. 
white'hass  (hwYt'has'  ;  -lids'  ; 
wTt'ds'),  white'hawse  (-lids' :  j 
-hdz' ),  n.  a  Sausages  stuffed 
with  oatmeal  and  suet-  b 
Sheep’s  gullet  Both  Scot 
white 'hause  ( h  w  T  t'h  6  s' ; 

-hdz),  n.  [Cf.  white;  HALS 
neck.]  The  European  shagreen 
rav  (Rajafullonica).  Trier.  Ir.  I 
white  hawk.  The  male  nen  hnr-l 
White'head  tor-pe'do  (hwlt'- 
hSd'),  or  White'head',  n.  A 
form  of  self-propelling  torpedo. 
Sec  torpedo,  3  c,  lllust. 
white'heart',  n.  A  heart  cherry 
with  a  whitish  skin.  [ernut.l 
white'heart'  hick'o  ry.  Mock-I 
white  hen.  A  conceited  or  self- 
opinionated  person.  Dial.  Eng. 
white  herring.  A  fresh,  or  un¬ 
smoked,  herring.  Rare. 
white  hickory.  Any  of  several 
hickories,  as  the  shagbark,  the 
mockernut,  etc. 

white  honeysuckle  a  Swamp 
honeysuckle,  or  white  azalea, 
b  Dutch,  or  white,  clover.  Dial. 
Eng.  c  In  Australia,  the  shrub 
Sirmuellera  integrifolia. 
white  hoolet.  The  barn  owl. 
Local ,  Eng. 

white'-hooved'(-hoovd'),a.Hav- 
ing  white  hoofs, 
white  horehound.  The  common 
horehound.  [ray.  I 

white'horse',  n.  =  shagreen! 
white'-hot',  a.  White  with 
heat.  See  white  heat. 


White  House.  In  the  United  States,  the  executive  or 
presidential  mansion  at  Washington,  a  large  freestone 
building,  built  in  18th-century  colonial  style,  and  painted 
white  ;  —  popularly  so  called.  Hence,  Colloq .,  the  office  of 
President,  or  the  Federal  executive. 

White  ibis.  An  ibis  (Guam  alba)  of  tropical  America  and 
the  southern  United  States,  having  white  plumage,  with 
the  wings  tipped  with  black. 

white  iron,  a  Iron  ill  thill  sheets  coated  with  tin;  tin 
plate,  b  A  hard  silvery-white  cast  iron  containing  a  large 
proportion  of  combined  carbon. 

White  ironbark.  All  Australian  ironbark  {Eucalyptus 
paniculata)  with  pale  bark  and  light-colored  very  hard 
wood,  used  in  bridges  and  buildings,  for  railroad  ties,  etc. 
White  ironwood  a  In  the  West  Indies,  a  sapindaceous 
tree  illypc late  trifoliata),  having  edible  berries  and  hard 
wood  used  in  shipbuilding  ;  also,  its  wood,  b  A  South  Af¬ 
rican  rutaceous  tree  {Todaalia  lanceolata)  or  its  hard  wood, 
white  lead  (lSd).  a  A  heavy  white  substance  consisting  of 
lead  carbonate,  usually  more  or  less  basic,  and  forming  a 
most  important  pigment ;  ceruse ;  —  sometimes  applied  to 
other  white  pigments  containing  lead.  The  white  lead 
most  in  favor  is  made  by  the  old  Dutch,  or  stack,  process, 
by  which  metallic  lead  is  exposed  to  the  action  of  acetic 
acid  vapor,  moisture,  and  carbon  dioxide.  For  this  pur¬ 
pose  a  spiral,  or  grating,  of  lead  is  placed  in  the  upper  part 
of  a  pot  containing  the  dilute  acid,  and  many  of  these  pots 
are  stacked  in  fermenting  tan  bark  or  manure.  After  two 
or  three  months  the  lead  is  largely  converted  into  the 
compound  2PbCOs*Pb(OH)3l  which  is  ground  and  levi¬ 
gated.  The  same  reactions  are  carried  out  more  rapidly, 
but  with  inferior  results,  by  the  German,  or  chamber,  proc¬ 
ess,  in  which  acid  vapor,  steam,  and  carbon  dioxide  are 
supplied  to  lead  plates  arranged  in  a  chamber.  The  French 
process  consists  in  preparing  a  basic  salt  of  lead  (commonly 
by  boiling  litharge  with  lead  acetate)  and  precipitating 
from  it  basic  carbonate  by  means  of  carbon  dioxide.  There 
are  various  other  processes  some  of  them  electrolytic.  A  s 
a  pigment  white  lead  combines  purity  of  color  with  great 
body,  dries  quickly,  and  does  not  crack  ;  but  it  is  costly, 
is  poisouous,  and  tends  to  darken  owing  to  the  action  of 
hydrogen  sulphide.  It  is  often  adulterated  with  barytes, 
b  Native  lead  carbonate  ;  cerussite. 
white  lie.  A  lie  that  is  not  intended  to  deceive  or  that  is 
intended  to  deceive  only  in  a  matter  of  slight  import ;  an 
unimportant  or  inconsequential  lie ;  a  fib.  —  white'— 
lie',  v.  i. 

white  light,  a  Physics.  Light  of  a  white  color,  as  unde¬ 
composed  sunlight.  See  color,  n .,  1.  b  —  white  fire. 
White  lime.  A  solution  or  preparation  of  lime  for  white¬ 
washing  ;  whitewash.  —  white'-limed  (-limd'),  a.  Shak. 
white  line,  a  Print.  A  blank  line,  b  Naut.  White  rope. 
C  Veter.  The  cross  section  of  the  leafy  layer  of  the  wall  of 
a  horse’s  hoof,  where  the  periphery  ot  the  sole  unites  with 
the  lower  border  of  the  wall  and  bars  of  the  hoof.  All  nails 
in  shoes  are  driven  into  this  white  line.  See  hoof,  I/lust. 
white'— lined'  sphinx.  All  American  sphinx  moth  (De.i- 
lephita  lineata)  whose  larva  eats  the  leaves  of  cotton, 
apple,  grape,  currant,  and  many  other  plants.  Its  fore 
wings  are  olive  brown  with  a  longitudinal  buff  stripe  and 
with  most  of  the  veins  lined  with  w  hite.  The  hind  wings 
are  black  with  a  central  reddish  band, 
white  list,  a  A  list  of  business  concerns  regarded  as 
worthy  of  patronage  by  reason  of  compliance  with  certain 
conditions,  as  in  regard  to  treatment  of  employees ;  as,  the 
white  list  of  the  Consumers'  League.  Cant,  b  New  York 
Slock  Exchange.  The  official  list  of  all  transactions,  pub¬ 
lished  daily  on  white  paper,  divided  into  sales  from  10  to 
12,  12  to  2,  and  2  to  3. 

white'-liv'ered,  a.  Having  a  pale  look  ;  feeble  ;  hence, 
cowardly;  pusillanimous;  as,  white-livered  knights. 

Whit©  lotion  Veter.  A  fluid  astringent  preparation  con¬ 
taining  lead  acetate,  zinc  sulphate,  and  water,  used  largely 
in  treating  wounds,  scratches,  suppurating  corns,  etc. 
White  mahogany,  a  A  pale  or  light-colored  mahogany, 
b  In  Australia  :  (1)  The  tree  Eucalyptus  acmenoides ;  also, 
its  pale,  heavy,  tough  wood,  used  for  joists,  flooring,  etc. 
(2)  The  swamp  mahogany  Eucalyptus  robusta. 

White  maple  a  A  maple  having  pale  bark,  as  the  silver 
maple,  the  red  maple,  etc.  b  Corrupt,  of  white  mapau. 
white  matter.  Anal.  Nearly  white  nervous  tissue  (esp. 
of  the  brain  and  spinal  cord)  which  consists  only  of  nerve 
fibers,  as  distinguished  from  gray  matter. 

White  meat,  a  Any  light-colored  flesh,  esp.  of  poultry, 
b  Food  made  from  milk  or  eggs,  as  butter,  cheese,  etc. 
White  metal,  a  Any  one  of  several  white  alloys,  as  pew¬ 
ter,  britannia,  etc.  b  Metal.  See  metal,  n.,  6  e. 
white  miller,  a  The  common  clothes  moth,  b  A  com¬ 
mon  American  arctiid  moth  {Diacrisia  virginica ),  pure 
white  with  a  few  small  black  spots.  See  woolly  bear. 
White  Mountain  butterfly  A  delicate  brownish  butter¬ 
fly  (C Eneis  noma  semidea )  of  the  family  Aaapetidse ,  found 
near  the  summit  of  the  highest  peaks  of  the  White  Moun¬ 
tains  in  New  Hampshire. 

white  mullet-  a  A  silvery  mullet  {Mugil  curema)  rang¬ 
ing  from  Brazil  to  the  United  States,  b  Any  of  several  sil¬ 
very  catostomoid  fishes  of  the  genus  Moxostoma ,  esp. M.  pa¬ 
pillosum  of  the  coastal  streams  from  the  Dismal  Swamp 
southward,  or  M.  album  of  the  rivers  of  North  Carolina. 


white  mustard-  A  kind  of  mustard  ( Sinapis  alba)  with 
rough-hairy  foliage,  a  long-beaked  hispid  pod,  and  pale 
seeds,  which  yield  mustard  and  mustard  oil.  The  plant  is 
also  grown  for  forage. 

whit'en  (hwit/’n),  v.  i. ;  whit'ened  (-’nd) ;  whit'en-ing. 
[ME.  whitenen ;  cf.  Icel.  hvitna.~\  To  grow  white  ;  to 
turn  or  become  white  or  whiter ;  as,  the  hair  whitens 
with  age  ;  the  sea  whitens  with  foam. 

whit'en,  V.  t.  To  make  white  or  whiter  in  any  way,  as 
by  bleaching  or  blanching,  or  by  whitewashing,  etc.  ;  as, 
to  whiten  a  wall ;  to  whiten  cloth. 

Syn.  —  Whiten,  blanch,  bleach.  To  whiten,  the  general 
word,  is  to  make  white,  commonly  (though  not  necessarily) 
by  the  application  or  addition  of  something  from  without; 
to  blanch  is  to  whiten  esp.  from  within,  as  by  the  removal 
or  withdrawal  of  color ;  to  bleach  is  to  whiten  esp.  by  ex¬ 
posure  or  by  chemical  processes  ;  as,  “  The  walls  .  .  .  are 
whitened  with  lime”  {Dumpier);  “Scattered  by  degrees 
.  .  .  the  sheep  soon  whiten  all  the  land  ”  ( Cowper) ;  “  I 
wield  the  flail  of  the  lashing  hail,  and  whiten  the  green 
fields  under”  {Shelley);  “The  murderer’s  cheek  was 
blanched  with  horror  ”  {id.) :  “  How  dwarfed  a  grow  th  of 
cold  and  night,  how  blanched  with  darkness  must  I  grow  !  ” 
{Tennyson);  cf.  “the  moon-blanched  land”  {M.  Arnold); 
to  blanch  celery  ;  “  a  splintered  stump  bleached  to  a  snowy 
white  ”  {Co  irper) ;  “There  they  lay  till  their  bones  were 
bleached  ”  ( Tennyson ) ;  to  bleach  linen. 

white'ness  (liwit'nes),  n.  [AS.  hwitness.]  1.  Quality  or 
state  of  being  white  ;  w'hite  color. 

2.  Want  of  a  sanguineous  tinge  ;  paleness,  as  from  terror, 

grief,  etc.  “  The  whiteness  in  thy  cheek.”  Shak. 

3.  Freedom  from  stain  or  blemish  ;  purity;  cleanness. 


whit'en  ing  (hwit'’n-Tng),p.  pr.  &vb.  n.  of  white.  Hence  : 
n.  1.  Act  or  process  of  making  or  becoming  white. 

2.  That  which  is  used  to  render  white  ;  whiting. 

3.  Leather Manuf.  The  operation  of  shaving  leather  w  ith  a 
knife  on  the  flesh  side  to  even  its  thickness. 

4.  =  whiting,  2. 

whitening  stone,  a  sharpening  and  polishing  stone  used  by 
cutlers  ;  also,  a  finishing  grindstone  of  fine  texture. 

White  oak.  a  A  British  species  of  oak  {Quercus  sessiliflo- 
ra) ;  —  called  also  maiden  oak.  b  An  American  oak  ( Quer¬ 
cus  alba)  of  the  eastern  United  States,  having  characteris¬ 
tic  leaves  with  usually  seven  deep,  rounded,  entire  lobes ; 
also,  its  very  hard  strong  wood,  used  in  construction  w  ork 
and  in  manufacturing.  See  oak,  1.  c  By  extension,  anv 
species  of  oak  of  the  group  of  which  the  above  is  typical, 
having  acorns  maturing  the  first  season,  the  cup  glabrous 
within,  as  Q.  lobata ,  Q.  gambelii ,  Q.gan'yana ,  etc. 
white  owl  a  The  snowy  ow  l.  b  'The  barn  owl. 
white  perch  a  A  small  silvery  serranoid  fish  {Morone 
america  no)  of  the 
coast  and  coastal 
streams  of  the  eastern 
United  States.  It  is 
closely  related  to  the 
yellow  bass,  and  is 
a  food  fish,  b  The 
croaker.orfresh-water 
drum,  c  Any  Califor¬ 
nia  surf  fish, 
white  person  A  per- 

race  (B  Fed.  3^256)!  White  Perch  < ltorone  a’nertcana). 

In  the  time  of  slavery  in  the  United  States  white  person  was 
generally  construed  as  a  person  without  admixture  of  col¬ 
ored  blood.  In  various  statutes  and  decisions  in  different 
States  since  1865  white  verson  is  construed  as  in  effect :  one 
not  having  any  negro  blood  (Ark.,  Okla.) ;  one  having  less 
than  one  eighth  of  negro  blood  (Ala.,  Fla.,  6a.,  lnd.,  Ky., 
Md.,  Minn.,  Miss.,  Mo.,  N.  C.,  S.  C.,  Tenn.,  Tex.) ;  one  hav¬ 
ing  less  than  one  fourth  (Mich.,  Neb.,  Ore.,  Ya.) ;  one  having 
less  than  one  half  (Ohio). 

White  Pine  1.  a  A  pine  (P inus  strobus)  of  the  eastern 
United  States  and  Canada,  marked  by  having  5-leaved 
clusters  of  leaves  and  long-stalked  green  cones.  Also,  its 
soft  light  wood,  the  most  important  commercial  softwood 
in  America,  used  for  all  kinds  of  construction,  for  wooden- 
ware,  etc.  b  Any  of  numerous  other  pines  of  the  same 
group,  esp.  the  sugar  pine  {P.  lambertiana)  in  California, 
and  P.  monticola  and  P.flexilis  in  the  Rocky  Mountains. 
2.  a  In  Australia :  (1)  The  camphorwood.  (2)  The  she-pine. 
(3)  The  Moretou  Bay  pine,  b  In  New  Zealand, the  kahikatea. 
white  poplar.  A  European  poplar  {Populus  alba)  widely 
cultivated  and  naturalized  in  the  United  States.  It  has 
whitish  yellow  or  ash-colored  bark,  and  leaves  with  a  white 
tomentose  lower  surface. 

white'— pot',  n.  1.  A  kind  of  pudding  made  of  milk  or 
cream,  eggs,  sugar,  bread,  etc.,  baked  in  a  pot. 

2.  Heated  port  wine,  w  ith  lemon,  sugar,  and  spice.  Obs. 
white  powder,  a  A  kind  of  gunpowder  formerly  believed 
to  exist,  and  to  explode  noiselessly.  Obs. 

A  pistol  charged  with  white  powder.  Beau.  If  FI. 
b  A  little-used  explosive  consisting  of  a  mixture  of  potassi¬ 
um  chlorate,  dehydrated  potassium  ferrocyanide,  and  cane 
sugar  ;  —  called  also  Augendre’s  powder,  after  its  inventor, 
white  precipitate.  Chem.  a  A  heavy  white  amorphous 


white  ipecac,  white  ipecacu¬ 
anha.  a  The  ipecac  spurge. 
U.  S  b  A  Brazilian  violaceous 
plant  {Calceolaria  ipecacu¬ 
anha)-,  also,  its  root,  which  has 
the  properties  of  ipecac- 
white  iron  pyrites  Marcasite. 
white  iack.  The  Chautauqua 
muskellunge 

White'  Ju'ra(  joo'rd;  zhii'ra'). 
Geol.  See  MALM,  2.  Trier.  Ir. I 
white  kite.  The  male  hen  har-| 
whitel  •]-  whittle,  a  blanket. 
White  Lady,  or  Maid,  of  Ave'- 
nel  (av'nel).  A  kind  of  tutelary 
spirit  protecting  the  fortunes  of 
a  noble  family,  the  Avenels,  in 
Scott’s  novel  “The  Monastery.” 
White  Lady  of  Berlin.  A  spirit 
alleged  to  appear  in  the  palace 
at  Berlin  when  one  of  the  royal 
Prussian  family  of  the  Hohen- 
zollerns  is  about  to  die. 
white  lake  bass.  The  white 
bass.  [Local,  Eng.  \ 

white  lark.  The  snow  bunting.  | 
white  latten.  Tin  plate, 
white  laurel.  The  sweet  bay. 
white'-lead'  (-lPd'),  v.  t.  To 
apply  w’hite  lead  to. 
white  lead  ore  (l?d ).  Cerussite. 
White  League.  U.  S.  Hist,  a  A 
military  organization  formed  in 
Louisiana,  after  the  Civil  War. 
to  secure  white  supremacy  in 
politics,  b  The  Ku-Ivlux  Klan. 
white  leather.  1.  Leather  pre¬ 
pared  with  alum  and  salt:  tawed 
l  leather, 
i  2.  The  pnxwax. 


white  leg.  Med.  Milk  leg. 
white  leprosy.  Leucoderma. 
white  lettuce.  Any  of  various 
species  of  Xabn/us. 

White  Lias.  (Ieoh  A  subdivi¬ 
sion  of  the  English  Lias, 
white  lignum-vitae.  A  poly- 
gal  nceous  tree  ( Badiera  diversi- 
roha)  of  Jamaica, 
white  lime. or  linden.  Any  of 
several  lindens  or  basswoods 
with  leaves  white  or  whitish 
beneath. 

white'-Iipped  pec'ca-ry(hwlt'- 

lTpt').  See  peccary. 

white'-list'ed,  a.  Striped  with 

white  Rare. 

white  lupine.  A  European  and 
Asiatic  white-flowered  lupine 
(  LnjdiiU'*  albus)  used  for  forage 
white'ly.  a.  Whitish  ;  pallid 
.  —  ad v.  Pallidly.  Both  Obs.  or 
Scot. 

white  mace.  See  2d  mace. 
white  magic.  See  magic,  «.,  1. 
white  maidenhair.  Wall  rue. 
white  mangrove  a  The  white 
buttonwood,  b  See  Avicennia. 
white  man’s  weed.  Whitewecd. 
white  ma'pa-u (ma'pa-oo;  mii'- 
pou).  Either  of  two  New  Zea¬ 
land  trees;  a  Carjiodetus  serra-  j 
tun.  SeeCARPODETU.s.  bTarata.  ; 
white '-marked'  t  n  s's  o  c  k 
moth  See  tussock  moth. 
white  Mary.  A  white  married 
woman  ;  a  wife.  Slang  or 
Dial.,  Australia. 
white  melilot.  The  plant  Meli-  ! 
Jotw*  alba.  Sec  Mel; lotus. 


white  merganser.  The  sinew 
(Mergus  albellus).  Local ,  Eng. 
white  min'er-al  prim'er  (prim'- 
i  er).  White  pigment  consisting 
of  calcium  carbonate. 

J  white  money.  Silver  money, 
white  moss.  See  Leucobryi  m. 
white  mouse.  An  albino  vari¬ 
ety  of  the  common  mouse, 
white  mulberry.  A  common 
mulberry  tree  ( Morns  alba)  with 
white  berries,  See  Morus. 
white  mundic.  Mining  Arseno- 
pyrite.  [water  grape.  I 

white  muscadine.  The  sweet- 1 
white  myrtle.  Either  of  two 
Australian  myrtaceous  trees : 
a  My r tut  acmenioides.  b  Rho¬ 
de  win  a  argentea. 
white  nebula.  A  nebula  giving 
a  continuous  spectrum, 
white'-necked' ra'ven.  A  raven 
{Cor r us  cryptoleucus )  of  the 
southwestern  United  States  hav- 
j  ing  the  neck  feathers  white  at 
I  the  base  but  black  at  the  tips, 
whit'en  er  (hwlt'’n-?r),  n.  One 
that  whitens.  [nettle.  I 

white  nettle  The  white  dead  | 
white'-nosed'  suck'er  (hwit'- 
nozd').  A  large  sucker  {Moxo¬ 
stoma  anisurvm )  of  the  Great 
Lakes  and  parts  of  the  Ohio 
basin. 

white  nun.  The  smew, 
white  oakum  Oakum  from 
untnrrod  rope. 

white  ocher  or  ochre.  =  WHITE 

MINERAL  PRIMER. 

white  olive.  A  South  African 


sc  ronhulariaceous  shrub  (Halle- 

ria  tucida). 

whitepaper.  Print.  Un printed 
paper  of  any  color, 
white  pareira  brava.  The  root 
of  the  menispermaoeous  plant 
Abuta  rufescens.  See  Abuta. 
white  partridge.  A  ptarmigan, 
white  paternoster  See  pater¬ 
noster,  2. 

white  pear.  Either  of  two  South 
African  timber  trees:  a  Ptcroce • 
lastrus  rostra  tvs  (Celastracca? ), 
yielding  a  hard  wood  used  in 
wagons,  b  Apodytes  dimidiate 
(Icacinacea?). 

white  pelican  See  pelican,  1 
white  pepper  Pepper  made 
from  berries  whose  outer  coat¬ 
ings  have  been  removed.  See 
PEPPER, 1  a&  cf.  BLACK  PEPPER, 
white  peppermint  An  Austra¬ 
lian  eucalypt  {Eucalyptus  Stu¬ 
art  i  ana). 

white  pickerel,  a  The  Chautau¬ 
qua  muskcllunge.  b  The  little 
pickerel  {Lucius  renuiculatus) 
of  the  Mississippi  Valley, 
white  pike.  The  Chautauqua 
muskeflunge. 

white  pitch.  Burgundy  pitch, 
whiteplum.  =  heartwood,  2. 
white  Polish.  See  Polish,  w.. 2 a. 
white  pope.  The  Pope  ;  —  from 
his  white  vestments.  Cf.  black 
pope,  RED  POPE, 
white  poppy.  Opium  poppy, 
white  potato.  The  common,  or 
Irish,  potato. 

white  pot  herb.  The  corn  salad. 


ale,  senate  efire,  iim,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofa ;  eve,  event,  find,  recent,  maker ;  Ice,  Ill ;  old,  obey,  orb,  Sdd,  s8ft,  connect ;  use,  unite,  urn,  up,  circus  «uenU  ; 

||  Foreign  Word.  f  Obsolete  \  ariant  oi’.  +  eonibined  with.  =  equals. 
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WHITSUN  FARTHINGS 


powder,  NH.HgCl,  got  by  treating  a  solution  of  mercuric 
chloride  (corrosive  sublimate)  with  excess  of  ammonia : 
—  called  specif.  infusible,  or  true,  white  precipitate,  and  also 
anitao-mer curie  chloride,  ammonia  ted  mercury,  a  tc.  b  A 
white  crystalline  substance,  N  .H„HgCl ,,  got  by  adding  a 
solution  of  mercuric  chloride  to  a  hot  solution  of  sal  am¬ 
moniac  (ammonium  chloride)  or  by  precipitating  an  am- 
moil  meal  solution  of  mercuric  chloride  with  an  alkaline 
carbonate  ;  —  called  specif,  fusible  white  precipitate. 
wllite  race-  The  Caucasian  race  ;  —  so  called  on  the  theory 
that  the  Caucasian  is  typically  white.  See  man,  n.,  1. 
White  ribbon-  The  distinctive  badge  of  certain  organiza¬ 
tions  lor  the  promotion  of  sexual  purity,  or,  sometimes, 
temperance.—  white  -rib'bon  er,  n. 
white  rope  Naut.  Untarred  hemp  rope.  It  is  the  strong¬ 
est  hemp  cordage,  but  not  as  pliable  as  manila  rope. 
White  Rose-  The  royal  house  of  York,  one  ot  the  two 
great  factions  in  the  English  civil  wars  (1455-85):  —  com¬ 
monly  so  called  from  its  emblem,  a  white  rose.  Also,  a 
member  of  this  house.  See  Red  Rose. 
white  rot-  1-  Any  of  several  plants,  as  marsh  pennywort 
and  butterwort,  thought  to  produce  rot  in  sheep.  Obs. 

2-  Any  fungous  disease  of  plants  manifested  by  whitish 
pustules  on  the  leaves  or  fruit ;  also,  the  fungus  causing 
the  disease.  The  destructive  white  rot  of  grapes  is  caused 
by  Coniothyrium  diplodiella ,  one  of  the  Fungi  Imperfecti. 
wllite'-nimped7  (-rumpt/),  a.  Having  a  white  rump, 
white-rumped  shrike,  a  western  variety  {Lanius  ludovic in n us 
excubito rides)  of  the  loggerhead  shrike.  —  w.  sandpiper, 
Bonaparte’s  sandpiper.  See  sandpiper. 

White  rust  Any  fungous  disease  of  plants  due  to  pliy- 
comycetous  fungi ;  also,  the  fungus  causing  such  disease. 
They  develop  white  masses  of  conidia  on  or  beneath  the 
epidermis  of  the  host,  and  attack  a  wide  variety  of  plants, 
whites  (hwits),  7i.  pi.  1.  Med.  Leucorrhea. 

2.  The  finest  hour  made  from  white  wheat. 

3.  See  white,  n.,  2  i. 


White’s  (hwits).  A  club,  more  fully  White’s  Club,  or  its  club¬ 
house,  in  St.  James’s  Street,  London.  The  club  probably 
originated  about  161)7  in  White’s  Chocolate  House,  estab¬ 
lished  by  Francis  White  (d.  1711)  in  1693.  It  was  long  a 
noted  gambling  club. 

White  sage-  Any  of  several  West  American  shrubs  hav¬ 
ing  canescent,  or  hoary,  foliage  ;  specif.  :  a  A  Californian 
menthaceous  plant  ( Ramona  polystachya).  b  The  sage¬ 
brush  Artemisia  viexicana.  c  Either  of  the  chenopodia- 
ceous  shrubs  Eurotia  lanata  and  At  ri pi  ex  canesrens. 

White  salmon-  a  The  silver  salmon,  b  The  Atlantic 
salmon  (Salmo  salar).  Local,  Eng.  c  A  large  cyprinoid 
food  fish  (Ptuchocheilus  Indus)  of  the  Colorado  River 
basin.  It  reaches  a  length  of  five  feet,  d  =  yellowtail  a. 

White  salt-  a  Salt  dried  and  calcined  ;  decrepitated  salt, 
b  pi.  Pearlash.  See  potash,  1. 

White  scale-  Any  of  various  white  scale  insects;  as:  a 
Oleander  scale  ( Aspidiotus  hederx).  b  Cottony-cushion 
scale  (Icerya purchasi).  c  The  rose  scale  Diaspis  rosce. 

white'-sided  (liwit'sid'Sd ;  -Id;  87,  151),  a.  White,  or 
partly  white,  on  the  sides. 

white-aided  dolphin,  a  dolphin  (Lagenorhynchus  aeutus)  of 
the  North  Atlantic.  —  w.  duck,  the  tufted  duck  a  Ir. 

Whitesmith''  (-smith7),  n  1.  One  who  works  in  tinned  or 
galvanized  iron,  or  white  iron  ;  a  tinsmith. 

2.  A  worker  in  iron  who  finishes  or  polishes  the  work,  in 
distinction  from  one  who  forges  it. 

White  snakeroot  All  American  asteraceous  herb  ( Enpa - 
torium  ayeraloides)  bearing  flat-topped  clusters  of  small 
white  flower  heads. 

White  spruce-  a  An  American  spruce  ( Picea  canadensis), 
with  short  blue-green  leaves  ana  slender  cones  ;  also,  its 
light,  yellowish  wood,  used  for  construction  and  in  the 
manufacture  of  paper  pulp,  b  The  Engelmann  spruce. 
C  Loosely,  any  of  several  other  related  spruces. 

White  squall-  Naut.  A  sudden  gust  of  wind,  or  furious 
blow,  which  comes  up  without  being  marked  in  its  ap¬ 
proach  otherwise  than  by  whitecaps.  or  white,  broken  wa¬ 
ter  on  the  surface  of  the  sea  ;  —  said  by  naval  officers  to  be 
outside  of  their  experience,  and  probably  a  popular  myth. 

White’s  thrush.  [After  Gilbert  White  (1720-93),  English 
naturalist.]  A  ground  thrush  ( Oreocichla  varia )  of  eastern 
Asia  which  rarely  straggles  to  Europe. 

White  Stork-  The  common  European  stork. 

White  Stuff-  A  composition  of  whiting  and  glue  used  by 
gilders  to  cover  frames  before  gilding. 

White  Sturgeon  A  sturgeon  (Acipenser  transmontanus) 
of  the  Pacific  coast  of  North  America  from  Monterey, 
Cal.,  to  Alaska.  It  sometimes  becomes  eleven  feet  long. 
Large  numbers  are  marketed. 

White  surf  fish.  Any  of  several  surf  fishes  of  the  Cali¬ 
fornia  coast  of  a  white  or  dull  silvery  color.  Phanerodon 
furcatus  and  Damalichthys  argyrosomus  are  the  best  known. 

White  swelling-  Med.  A  chronic  swelling  of  the  knee, 
due  to  tubercular  inflammation  of  the  synovial  membranes 
of  the  knee  joint  and  of  the  cancellous  texture  of  the  end  of 


the  bone  forming  the  knee  joint;  —  applied  also  to  a  linger¬ 
ing  chronic  swelling  of  almost  any  kind. 
white'taiP  (hwit'tal7),  n.  a  The  white-tailed  deer,  b  The 
wlieatear.  Local ,  Eng.  c  An  Ecuadorian  humming  bird 
( Urochroa  leucura ),  having  the  tail  partially  white,  d  Any 
of  various  white-tailed  animals.  See  under  white-tailed. 
White'— tailed7  (-tald'),  a.  Having  a  white  tail, 
white-tailed  buzzard,  a  large  hawk  ( Buteo  albicaudatus )  of 
Texas  and  Mexico.  — w.  deer,  the  most  widely  distributed 
deer  of  the  United  States  ( Oaocoileus  virgin ianus  or  any  of 
numerous  very  closely  allied  species  and  subspecies  which 
represent  it  in  different  parts  of  its  range).  It  is  found  in 
one  or  another  of  its  forms  practically  all  over  the  United 
States  and  in  parts  of  Canada  and  Mexico.  It  has  a  rather 
long  tail,  white  on  the  under  side,  and  antlers  gracefully 
arched  forward  and  provided  with  upright  basal  snags.  Cf . 
Virginia  i>eer.— w.  eagle,  the  bald  eagle.  —  w.  emerald,  any 
of  several  greenish  Central  American  humming  birds  of  the 
genus  Elytra.  — w.  gnu,  the  common  gnu.  — w.  jack  rabbit, 
the  prairie  hare.  —  w.  kite.  See  1st  kite,  1.  —  w.  ptarmigan, 
a  small  Rocky  Mountain  ptarmigan  ( Lagopus  leucurus), 
having  the  tail  white  at  all  seasons.  —  w.  sea  eagle.  See  sea 
EAGLE  a. 

white  teak.  An  Australian  sapindaceous  tree  ( Atalaya 
multi  flora) ;  also,  its  useful  hard  wood, 
white'throat  (hwit'throt7),  n.  a  Any  of  several  Old 
World  warblers  of  the  genus  Sylvia.  They  are  white  be¬ 
low  with  grayish  brown  upper  parts.  The  common,  or 
greater,  whitethroat  is  S.  sylvia;  the  leaser  whitethroat,  S. 
corruca;  and  the  garden  whitethroat  or  golden  warbler,  S. 
hortensis.  b  The  white-throated  sparrow,  c  A  South 
American  humming  bird  ( Leucochloris  albicollis). 
whlte'-throat  ed,  a.  Having  a  white  throat, 
white-throated  sparrow,  a  common  crown  sparrow  ( Zono - 
t rich  in  albicollis)  of  eastern 
North  America,  having  a 
large  square  white  patch  on 
the  throat.  —  w.  thickhead. 

=  thunderbird,  1. 
whitewash7  (-wbsli'),  n. 

1.  Any  wash  or  liquid  com¬ 
position  for  whitening  some¬ 
thing;  as:  a  A  wash  for  mak¬ 
ing  the  skin  fair.  Addison. 
b  A  composition  of  lime 
and  water,  whiting,  size,  and 
water,  or  the  like,  used  for  whitening  walls,  etc. 

2.  A  specious  coloring  or  coat,  as  of  whitewash,  veneering 
or  glossing  over  faults  or  shortcomings  ;  as,  the  report  was 
a  whitewash  for  his  character.  Slang  or  Colloq. 

3.  A  defeat  in  a  game  in  which  the  loser  fails  to  score  any 
points.  Colloq. 

whitewash  .  v.  t. ;  whitewashed7  (-w5sht7) ;  white'- 
wash7ing.  1.  To  apply  a  white  liquid  composition  to  ;  to 
whiten  with  whitewash. 

2.  To  gloze  with  a  specious  coloring  or  coat  to  conceal 
faults  or  shortcomings  ;  as,  the  report  whitewashed  him. 

3.  To  clear,  as  a  bankrupt,  by  legal  process  from  obligation 
to  pay  debts.  Colloq.,  Eng. 

4.  In  various  games,  to  defeat  (an  opponent)  so  that  he 
fails  to  score,  or,  in  some  games,  fails  to  reach  a  certain 
recognized  point  or  score.  Colloq.,  U.  S. 

Whitewash7.  V.  i.  To  become  white  on  the  surface  by  a 
limelike  exudation,  as  some  brick  walls, 
white  water  lily-  A  water  lily  of  the  genus  Cast  alia 
(which  see),  as  distinguished  from  the  yellow  water  lilies  of 
the  genus  Nymphwa.  See  water  lily. 

White  wax.  a  Beeswax  rendered  white  by  bleaching.  See 
wax,  ?i.,  1.  b  The  vegetable  wax  secreted  by  the  Cliinese 
wax  insect  ,  c  A  similar  wax  secreted  by  other  wax  insects. 
White  willow,  a  A  European  willow  l Sal ix alba),  a  large 
tree  with  silky  pubescent  leaves,  gray  bark,  and  light  soft 
tough  wood  variously  used.  It  is  often  cultivated.  Called 
also  Huntington  willow,  b  Any  of  several  American  wil¬ 
lows  having  canescent  leaves. 

white'— winged7  (-wlngd7),  a.  Having  wings  that  are 
white  or  marked  with  white,  -  white-winged  blackbird,  the 
lark  bunting  a.— w.  coot,  the  white-winged  scoter.  -  w.  dove, 
a  wild  pigeon  ( Melopelia  asiatica)  of  the  southern  United 
States,  and  southward.  —  w.  scoter,  a  large  and  very  com¬ 
mon  American  scoter  ( Oidemia  deglaiuli)  closely  allied  to 
the  velvet  scoter  of  Europe.  It  has  the  speculum  of  the 
wing  (and,  in  the  adult  male,  a  spot  under  the  eye)  white. 
White  witch.  A  witch  or  wizard  whose  supernatural 
powers  are  supposed  to  be  exercised  for  good  purposes, 
white'wood'  (hwTt'wdod7),  ft.  Any  of  numerous  trees 
having  white  or  light-colored  wood  ;  also,  the  wood  itself. 
Specif.  :  a  In  the  United  States:  (1)  The  pale  yellow  or 
brown  soft  wood  of  the  tulip  tree,  used  largely  for  house  fin¬ 


ishings,  boatbuilding,  woodenware,  etc. ;  also,  the  tree.  (2) 
The  linden  or  bassw  ood.  (3)  The  cottonwood  a.  (4)  The  eu- 
phorbiaceous  tree  Dry  petes  keyeusis,  of  South  Florida,  which 
has  milky  white  bark.  (5)  See  canella,  2.  b  In  the  West 
Indies:  (1)  The  bignoniaceous  tree  Tabebuia  leucoxylon , 
also  the  related  T.  pentaphylla.  (2)  Either  of  the  laura- 
ceous  trees  Ocotea  leucoxylon  and  Nectandra  antiliana.  C 
In  Australia:  (1)  The  sapindaceous  tree  Atalaya  hemi- 
glauca.  (2)  The  cheesewood  Pittosporum  bicolor.  (3)  The 
malvaceous  tree  Lagunaria pater sonii.  d  In  Great  Britain, 
locally,  the  linden  ;  also,  the  wayfaring  tree,  e  The  rock 
plant  of  St.  Helena  ( Petrobium  arboreum). 

White  yam.  A  species  of  yam  (IHoscorea  ala/a)  widely  cul¬ 
tivated  throughout  Australasia  and  Polynesia  for  its  large 
roqts,  which  have  a  fine  white  flesh,  and  are  eaten  baked  or 
boiled  or  cooked  w  ith  coconut  juice  in  various  ways, 
whith'er  (hwifch'er),  adv.  [ME.  winder ,  AS.  h wider  ;  akin 
to  E.  where,  who  ;  cf.  Goth,  hwadre  whither.  See  who  ;  cf. 
hither,  thither.]  1.  To  what  place;  —  used  interroga¬ 
tively  ;  as,  whither  goest  thou  ?  Chaucer. 

2  To  what  or  which  place  ;  —  used  relatively. 

We  came  unto  the  land  whither  thou  sentest  ub.  Nuni.  xiii.  27. 
3.  To  what  point,  degree,  end,  conclusion,  or  design; 
whereunto  ;  w  hereto  ;  —  used  in  a  sense  not  physical. 

t  Nor  have  I  .  .  .  whither  to  appeal.  Milton. 

Sy n.  —  Whither,  where.  Whither  was  formerly  in  com¬ 
mon  use  w  ith  verbs  of  motion,  where, with  verbs  of  rest;  but 
in  modern  usage  where  has  displaced  whither,  except  in 
poetical  or  elevated  style.  See  hither,  thither. 
no  whither,  to  no  place ;  nowhere.  Archaic.  2  Kings  v.  25. 
whith  er  so  ev'er  (-so-5v'er),  adv.  [whither  -f-  soever .] 
To  whatever  place  ;  to  what  place  soever  ;  wheresoever ; 
as,  I  will  go  whithersoever  you  lead. 

whith'er- ward  (hwtth'er-werd),  adv.  In  what  direction  ; 
toward  what  or  which  place.  Archaic. 

Whitherward  to  turn  fora  good  course  of  life.  Carlyle. 
whit'ing  (hwit'Ing),  n.  [From  white;  cf.  D.  wijting.) 

1  a  A  common  European  food  fish  ( Merlangxts  merlanyus) 
of  the  codfish  family,  b  A  North  American  fi6h  (Merluc- 
cius  bilinearis)  allied  to  the  preceding,  c  Any  of  several 
North  American  marine  sciamoid  food  fishes  belonging  to 
the  genus  Menticiirhus ;  esp.,  M.  americanus ,  called  alsc 
sand  whiting,  found  from  Maryland  to  Brazil,  and  M.  lit- 
toralis,  common  from  Virginia  to  Texas  ;  —  called  also  sil¬ 
ver  whiting  and  surf  whiting,  d  In  Australia,  any  of  sev¬ 
eral  marine  fishes  of  the  genus  Sillago ,  asthe.vr/ftrf  whiling 
(S.  ciliata),  or  of  the  genus  Odax ,  as  the  rock  whiting  (O. 
richardsoni).  e  Any  of  various  other  fishes  locally  called 
whiting ,  as  the  kingfish  a,  the  butterfish,  the  sailor’s- 
clioice  b,  the  Pacific  tomcod,  the  harvest  fish,  and  cer¬ 
tain  species  of  lake  whitefislies. 

2  Chalk  (calcium  carbonate)  prepared  in  an  impalpable 
powder  by  pulverizing  and  washing,  used  as  a  pigment,  as 
an  ingredient  in  putty,  for  cleaning  silver,  etc. 

whit'ish(-Tsh),  a.  [From  white.]  Somewhat  white  ;  ap¬ 
proaching  white.  —  whit'ish  ness.  n. 
whit'low  (hwTt'lo),  ft.  [For  earlier  whickflaw ,  for  quick- 
flaw,  i.  e.,  a  flaw  or  sore  at  the  quick  ;  cf.  E.  dial,  quick- 
flaw,  quickflu,  and  Teel,  kvika  the  quick  under  the  nail  or 
under  a  horse’s  hoof.  See  quick,  a.  ;  1st  flaw.]  1.  Med. 
An  inflammation  of  the  fingers  or  toes,  generally  of  the 
last  phalanx,  terminating  usually  in  suppuration.  The  in¬ 
flammation  may  occupy  any  seat  betw  een  the  skin  and  the 
bone,  but  the  name  is  usually  applied  to  a  felon  or  inflam¬ 
mation  of  the  periosteal  structures  of  the  bone. 

2.  Far.  An  inflammatory  disease  of  the  feet.  It  occurs 
round  the  hoof,  where  an  acrid  matter  is  collected, 
whitlow  grass  Any  of  several  inconspicuous  herbs  for¬ 
merly  thought  to  cure  whitlow ;  as :  a  A  brassicaceous 
weed  of  Europe  and  North  America  (Draba  verna)  with  a  ro¬ 
sette  of  basal  leaves  and  tiny  flowers  succeeded  by  oblong 
silicles.  Called  also  shad-flower,  b  A  small  Old  World 
saxifrage  (Saxifraga  tridactylites),  c  =  whitlow-wort. 
whit'low-wort7  (-wQrt7),  ft.  Any  silenaceous  plant  of  the 
genus  Paronychia  (which  see). 

Whit'mon  day  (hwit'muiUda),  n.  The  day  after  Whit¬ 
sunday.  It  is  a  bank  holiday  in  England  and  Ireland. 
Whit 'sun  (hwit'sun),  a.  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  observed  at, 
Whitsuntide  ;  as,  Whitsun  week ;  Whitsun  pastorals. 
Whit'sun-day  (hwlt's’n-da ;  hwTt'stin'da  ;  277),  ft.  Also, 
erroneously,  Whitsun  Day  [AS.  hwita  sunnandteg,  lit., 
white  Sunday;  —  why  so  called  is  uncert.]  1.  Eccl.  The 
seventh  Sunday, and  fiftieth  day,  after  Easter, observed  as  a 
festival  in  commemoration  of  the  descent  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
on  the  day  of  Pentecost ;  Pentecost.  See  Martinmas,  Cit. 
2.  Scots  Law.  See  term,  «.,  8  a. 


white  pudding.  Whitehass  or 
other  similar  sausage.  Scot,  tf 
Dial.  Eng. 

white  rainbow.  See  rain  bow,  2. 
white  rattlesnake.  V  rattlesnake 
(Crotulus  mitrhellii),  light  yel¬ 
lowish  gray  with  small  brown 
spots,  of  tne  desert  regions  of 
the  southwestern  United  States, 
white  rent.  Eng.  Law.  Rent 
reserved  or  payable  in  white 
money,  or  silver;  —  opposed  to 
black' rent.  See  blackmail,  ft., 
3.  Ohs.  or  Hist.  [  e  ltos,  1 . 1 

white  rhinoceros.  See  rii  i \oc-| 
White  River  series  or  forma¬ 
tions.  [From  the  White  Hirer, 
South  Dakota  and  Nebraska.] 
Geo).  Clastic  formations  of 
Oligocene  age  in  the  western 
plains  of  North  America,  esp.  in 
the  region  about  western  Ne¬ 
braska.  [fall  plumage. I 

white  robin  snipe.  The  knot,  in  | 
white'-rod7.Var.of  w mi  k-rod. 
white  rodwood.  The  stopper 
Ch y  t racu l in  ch ytracu lia. 
white'root7,  n.  A  European 
Solomon  Vseal  ( Salomonia  mvl- 
ti flora). 

White  Rose  of  Ra'by  (ra'bY) 
Cecily  Neville,  wife  of  Richard, 
Duke  of  York,  and  mother  of 
Edward  IV.  and  Richard  III.; 
—  in  allusion  to  her  private 
character,  as  well  as  to  the  em¬ 
blem  of  the  house  of  York,  and 
her  ancestral  home,  Raby  Cas¬ 
tle,  near  Durham. 
white'rump7,  n.  a  Hudsonian 
godwit.  Loral,  U.  S.  b  The 
when  tear.  Loral,  Eng.  Sf  Scot. 
White  Russian.  See  Russian, 
n .,  2. 

whitesafe.  vouchsafe. 


white  Sally.  One  of  the  Austra¬ 
lian  white  gums  ( Eucalyptus 
coriacea). 

white  salted  herrings  Herrings 

cured  in  the  French  method,  by 
gutting  and  standing  in  strong 
brine  until  finally  packed  in 
fredi  lime  and  salt, 
white  sandalwood.  The  true 
sandalwood  (Satdalum  album). 
white  sanicle.  White  snakeroot. 
white  sapota  A  Mexican  rutn- 
ceous  tree  ( Casimiroa  edulis) 
cultivated  for  its  round,  pulpy, 
edible  fruit.  The  leaves  are 
styptic  and  the  seeds  narcotic, 
white  sapphire.  See  corundum. 
white  'Bark  ,  n.  Surplice.  Scot. 
white  sauce.  =vi:loute. 
White’s  Club.  See  White’s. 
white  scour.  An  infectious  di¬ 
arrhea  of  calves  appearing 
shortly  after  birth  and  marked 
by  profuse  yellowish  white  dis¬ 
charges,  with  great  dullness, 
prostration,  sunken  eyes,  re¬ 
tracted  holly, hurried  breathing, 
and  a  subnormal  temperature, 
white  sea  bass.  See  *ea  BAssb. 
white'seam',  n.  Plain  needle¬ 
work,  as  sewing  of  undercloth¬ 
ing  or  linen.  Scot. 
white  senega,  a  Senega  snake- 
root.  b  Pharm.  The  large  com¬ 
mercial  variety  of  senega, 
white  shad.  The  common  shad . 
white  shark.  The  man-eater 
Carcharodon  carcharias.  See 
shark.  I /lust. 

white  sheep.  A  white  mountain 
sheep  (Oris  dalfi)  of  Alaska. 
white'side7,  n.  The  golden-eye. 
Loral,  Eng. 

white  snail.  A  large  edible 
European  snail ( I/rli.r  pomatia). 


white  softening.  See  softening 
of  the  brain,  under  SOFTENING, 
white  eon.  A  favorite  boy.  Cf. 
WHITE  BOY. 

white  sour.  Pleaching.  A  treat¬ 
ment  with  dilute  mineral  acid  to 
complete  the  bleaching  process 
ami  cleansr  the  fabric, 
white  speck.  =  frog-eye. 
white  spine,  or  wnite -spine  cu¬ 
cumber.  One  of  a  cultivated 
race  of  garden  cucumbers  with 
superficial  pointed  white  tuber¬ 
cles.  [ft.,  3. 1 

White  Squadron.  See  a  dm  i  k  a  l,  | 
White’s  straight-line  (or  paral¬ 
lel)  motion.  See  stkaioiit- 
link,  1. 

white  staff.  Badge  of  the  Lord 
High  Treasurer  of  England, 
white'ster  (hwlt'st?r),  n.  One 
who  whitens;  a  bleacher.  Obs. 
white'stone  .  ft.  Gramilite. 
white  stopper.  =  stopper,  .3. 
white 'straits7,  n.  A  kind  of 
course  narrow  cloth.  Obs. 
white  stringybark.  An  Austra¬ 
lian  stringyhark  (Euraly/dus 
euqt  nioides)  with  white  wood, 
white  substance  of  Schwann 
(slivan).  Anat.  The  myelin 
or  material  of  the  medullary 
sheath  of  a  nerve  fiber, 
white  sucker,  a  The  common 
Bunker  ( ( ’atostomus  comwer- 
soni).  See  sucker,  lllnst. 
Called  also  June  sucker,  b  The 
common  red  horse  (Moxostoma 
nioerolepidotum).  fmac.  I 

white  sumac.  The  smooth  su-| 
white  swallowwort.  =  swal- 
LOWWORTb.  [GUM.  | 

white  swamp  gum.  =  cider) 
white  sycamore,  a  An  Austra¬ 
lian  lauraceous  tree  (Cryptora- 


ryaohovata).  b  An  araliaceous 
tree  ( Panax  elegans )  of  the  same 
region.  (agrimony.) 

white  tansy.  The  European  | 
white  tea  tree.  One  of  the  Aus¬ 
tralian  tea  trees  (Melaleuca  leu- 
cadendron)  linving  white  hark, 
white  tern.  A  Pacific  tern  of 
the  genus  Gj/gis.  See  tern. 
White  Terror.  Fr.  Hist.  The 
reactionary  movement,  stained 
by  atrocious  crimes,  under  re¬ 
turned  emigres,  etc.,  in  south¬ 
eastern  France  in 
white'-thighed  col'o-bus 
(hwTt'thld7).  A  West  African 
monkey  (Colobus  rcllerosus). 
white  thistle.  Prickly  poppy, 
white'thorn' ,  n.  a  Hawthorn, 
b  In  Australia,  a  pittospora- 
ceous  tree  (Bursaria  spinosa). 
white  thorn  apple.  A  species  of 
Datura  (D.  stramonium).  See 
Jim  son  weed. 

white 'tip.  ft.  Any  humming 
bird  of  the  genus  Urosticte , 
with  white-tipped  tail  feathers, 
white  titi  See  2d  titi  b. 
white'top7,  ft.  a  Redtop,  or  flo¬ 
rin.  b  Flenbnne. 
white'-topped/(-tbpt/),  a.  Hav¬ 
ing  a  white  top.  —  white-topped 
aster.  See  Sericocakfus. 
white  trash.  =  poor  white. 
white  tree  The  white  tea  tree, 
white  trout,  a  The  bastard,  or 
white,  weukfish.  b  The  sen  trout 
( Salmo  trutta).  Loral,  Ireland. 
white'veinG  white'veins7.  ft.  A 
form  of  chlorosis  of  the  tobac¬ 
co  plant,  manifesting  itself  in 
the  veins  of  the  leaves,  which 
become  white  in  curing, 
white  vervain.  A  common 
American  vervain  (  Verbena  ur- 


ticrefotia),  with  narrow  spikes 
of  white  flowers, 
white  vetch.  Chickling  vetch, 
whitevine.  a  Bryony,  b  Trav¬ 
el  er’s-joy. 

white  vitriol.  Zinc  sulphate, 
white  wagtail.  The  pied  wag¬ 
tail.  Local ,  Eng. 
white'wall7,  n.  The  spotted  fly¬ 
catcher,  which  has  white  under 
parts.  Local,  Eng. 
white  walnut.  Local,  U.  S.  a 
The  butternut,  b  Theshaghark. 
white'waslTer,  n.  One  that 
whitewashes. 

white '-wa  ter,  v.  i.  Whaling. 
To  heat  the  water  with  the 
flukes;  —  said  of  a  whale, 
white'weed',  n.  The  oxeye  dai¬ 
sy.  See  DA isy,  2. 
white  whale.  The  beluga, 
white  whisky,  or  whiskey,  John. 
The  common  shrike.  Local, 
Eng.  [Local,  Eng.\ 

white  widgeon.  The  smew.| 
white  wine.  See  white,  a.,  2  f. 
white'wing7,  ».  a  The  chaf¬ 
finch.  Local,  Eng.  b'l’he  white¬ 
winged  scoter.  Local,  U.  S. 
whitewood  bark.  Canella  bark. 
white'wornT  ( hwTt'wflrm7),  n. 
=  white  grub. 

white 'wort7  (-wflrt7),  w.  a 
Feverfew.  b  The  European 
Solomon’s-seal.  [hler.  Scot.\ 
white  wren.  The  willow  wur-i 
whit'finch7  (hwtt'fTnsh/  ;  140), 
ft.  The  chaffinch.  Local,  Eng. 
whit'flaw7.  wiiitkflaw. 
whither.  +  whether. 
whith'er  (nw'lth'Fr  ;  wTth'?r  ; 
-P),  v.  i.  Scot.  4-  Dial.  Eng.  a 
To  tremble  ;  totter,  b  To  hurry; 
rush,  c  To  rage  ;  bluster, 
whith'er,  v.  t.  Scot,  tf  Dial. 


Eng.  ‘  a  To  shake  ;  flutter,  b 
To  throw  violently  ;  to  hurl, 
whith'er.  w.  Hurry  ;  rush  ; 
flurry.  Scot.  Sf  Dial  .'Eng. 
whith  'eras7,  ronj.  Whither.  Obs. 
whith 'er-ev'er,  adv.  Wherever. 
Ohs.  [soever.  Obs.  | 

whith'er-807,m/r.  =  width  er-| 
whit'ile  (hw’Tt'Yl).  V  a  r.  of 
W1I ET!  le.  [coat  with  whiting.  I 
whit'ing  (hwIt'Yng),  v.  t.  To) 
whit'ing-mop7  (-mop7),  «.  A 
young  whiting;  hence,  lass;  — a 
term  of  endearment.  Obs.  Colloq. 
whiting  pollack.  =  tollack. 
whiting  pout.  The  bib,  2. 
whit'ing’s-eye7,  w.  A  wistful, 
amorous  look.  05."!.  [Oh.«;.  [ 

whiting  time.  Blenching  time.  | 
whit'leath  er  (h\vYt'letfi7Pr),  ft. 

=  WHITE  LEATHER. 
whit'ling(hw)t'lTng),w.  f white 
-F  1st  -ling.')  A  young  hull  trout 
in  its  second  season.  Dial.  Eng. 
whit'ney-ite  (hwYt'nY-Yt),  n. 
[After  J.  D.  Whitney,  an  Ameri¬ 
can  geologist.]  Min.  A  red¬ 
dish  white  arsenide  of  copper, 
Cm, As.  Sp.  gr.,  S.4-8.6. 
whitour.  -f  QUITTER. 
whit'rack7  (hwYt'rak7),  n.  The 
common  European  weasel.  Scot, 
tf  Dial.  Eng. 

whits  (hwYts),  ft.  pi.  Mining. 
Partially  concentrated  tin  ore, 
the  first  concentrates.  Corn - 
wall.  Eta/. 

Whit'son.  +  Whitsun. 
whit/ster.  -f  whitest  er. 
Whitsun  ale.  A  parochial  festi¬ 
val  formerly  held  at  Whitsun¬ 
tide  in  parts  of  England  for 
amusement  or  to  raise  funds. 
Whitsun  farthings.  =  pente- 
costals.  Obs.  or  Hist. 


foot!  foot ;  out,  oil  ;  chair  ;  go  ;  sing,  ii)k  ;  then,  thin  ;  nature,  verdure  (250) ;  K  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144) ;  boN  ;  yet ;  zh  — z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Guide. 

Full  explanations  of  Abbreviations.  Slffiis,  etc..  Immediately  precede  tbe  Vocabulary, 
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Whlt'sun-tide'  (hwlt's’n-tid'),  n.  Also  Whitsun  Tide. 
[ME.  while  sunne  tide.  See  Whitsunday;  tide.]  Eccl. 
The  week  beginning  with  Whitsunday,  esp.  the  first  three 
days  (Whitsunday,  Wliitmonday,  and  Whit-Tuesday) ; 
the  time  of  Pentecost. 

Whit'ting  ton,  Dick  (hwTt'Tng-tftn).  Sir  Richard  Whit¬ 
tington,  Lord  Mavor  of  London  (1397-98,  1406-07,  1419-20). 
According  to  a  popular  legend,  he  came  to  London  as  an  orphan 
boy,  was  ubused  by  his  master’s  cook  and  finally  started  to  run 
away,  but  on  the  road  heard  Bow-bells  ringing  and  seeming  to 
say,  “Turn  again,  Whittington,  thrice  Lord  Mayor  of  London 
town.”  He  returned  and  later  sent  his  cat  as  u  speculation  in  his 
master’s  ship,  the  cat  bringing  a  high  price  from  the  King  of 
Barbary,  whose  court  was  infested  with  mice.  Starting  business 
with  this,  he  became  rich  and  married  his  master’s  daughter. 
Whit'tle  (hwlt/’l),  71.  [ME.  thwitel,  fr.  AS.  picltan  to  cut. 
Cf.  thwittle,  thwaite  a  piece  of  ground,  doit.]  1.  A 
knife  ;  esp.,  a  large  sheath,  or  clasp,  knife.  Archaic  or  Scot. 
it*  Dial.  “  A  butcher’s  whittle Di'yden. 
2.  A  steel  or  whetstone  for  sharpening  knives.  Scot,  it: 
Dial.  Eng. 

whit'tle,  V.  t.;  whit'tled  (-’Id) ;  whit'tling  (-ling).  1.  To 
pare  or  cut  off  the  surface  of  with  or  as  if  with  a  knife  ; 
to  cut  or  shape,  as  a  piece  of  wood,  with  or  as  if  with  a 
knife  ;  as,  to  whittle  down  expenses. 

2.  To  edge;  sharpen;  to  render  eager  or  excited  ;  esp.,  to 
excite  with  liquor  ;  to  inebriate.  Obs.  or  Dial.  “  When 
men  are  well  whittled .”  Withals. 

whit'tle,  v.  i.  1.  To  cut  or  shape  a  piece  of  wood  with  a 
knife.  44  Americans  must  and  will  whittle .”  Willis. 

2.  To  confess  at  the  gallows.  Ob*.  Cant ,  Eng. 
whit'tling  (-ling),  7i.  A  chip  made  by  whittling. 
Whit'worth  gun  (hwlt'wwrth).  Ordnance.  A  muzzle¬ 
loading,  rifled  gun,  built  on  a  system  invented  by  Sir 
Joseph  Whitworth,  of  Manchester,  England,  in  which  the 
smaller  guns  were  cast  solid,  the  larger  ones  built  up  with 
coiled  hoops  forced  together  by  hydraulic  pressure  while 
cooling.  The  bore  had  a  polygo¬ 
nal  section  and  a  rapid  twist,  and 
the  projectile  was  pointed  and 
much  elongated. 

Whit'worth’ s  quick  return 
(motion)  (hwlt'wwrths).  Mach.  A  t 
quick  return  in  which  the  follower  ° 
is  a  bar  (a  in  Must.),  rotating  or  / 
oscillating  about  one  end,  and  car-  / 
rying  a  sliding  driving  sleeve  or  ( 
block  (b)  rotated  uniformly  in  a 
circle  eccentric  to  the  bar’s  motion, 
whiz,  whizz  (hwlz),  v.  i.;  whizzed  ' 

(hwlzd)  ;  whiz'zing.  [Of  imitative  Whitworth’s  Quick  Re- 
origin.]  To  hum,  whir,  or  hiss  turn, 

like  a  speeding  arrow,  ball,  etc.  ;  to  fly  or  move  swiftly 
with  a  hissing  or  buzzing  sound. 

It  flew,  and,  whizzing,  cut  the  liquid  way.  Dryden. 
whiz,  whizz,  v.  t.  To  cause  to  whiz  ;  esp.,  to  rotate  very 
rapidly  ;  specif.,  to  treat  in  a  centrifugal  machine  (called 
a  whiz'zer),  as  grain,  sugar,  or  nitrated  cotton,  for  drying. 
Whiz,  Whizz,  7i.  A  hissing,  buzzing,  or  whirring  sound. 

Like  the  whizz  of  my  crossbow.  Coleridge 

who  (hoo),  pron. ;  possess,  whose  (hooz) ;  object,  whom 
(hoom).  [ME.  who ,  wha,  AS.  hwa,  interrogative  pron., 
neut.  hwaet ;  akin  to  OFries.  hwa,  neut.  hwet,  OS.  hu  e, 
neut.  hwat,  D.  wie,  neut.  wat,  O.  wer,  neut.  ivas,  OHG.  wer, 
hwer,  neut.  waz,  hwaz ,  Icel.  hvat,  neut.,  Dan.  hvo ,  neut. 
hvad,  Sw.  ho,  hve7n ,  neut.  hvad,  Goth,  hwas,  fern,  hwd, 
neut.  hwa ,  Lith.  kas ,  Ir.  &  Gael,  co ,  W.  pwy,  L.  quod, 
neuter  of  qui,  Gr.  novepos  whether,  Skr.  kas.  Cf.  how, 

QUANTITY,  QUORUM,  QUOTE,  UBIQUITY,  WHAT,  WHEN,  WHERE, 
WHETHER,  WHICH,  WHITHER,  WHOM,  WHY.]  A  Substantive 
pronoun,  either  singular  or  plural.  It  is  used  :  1.  As  an 
interrogative  :  What  or  which  person  or  persons  ? 

Who  is  she  in  bloody  coronation  robes  ?  De  Qumcey. 
Who  sometimes  has  the  specific  force  of  asking  what  is  a 
person’s  character,  status,  or  social  antecedents ;  as,  who 
are  you,  to  give  commands  ? 

2.  Asa  simple  relative  ;  —  properly  used  of  persons  (cor¬ 
responding  to  which  as  applied  to  things). 

How  hard  is  our  fate  who  serve  in  tlie  state.  Addison 
[He]  should  not  tell  whose  children  they  were.  Chaucer. 

Whom  I  could  pity  thus  forlorn.  Milton. 

Whose  and  who7ii  were  formerly  common  with  neuter  an¬ 
tecedents  ;  ivho  and  whom  are  still  used  of  animals,  etc., 
esp.  in  personification ;  u'hose  is  sometimes  used  of  any¬ 
thing  to  avoid  an  awkward  construction  with  of  which. 

Adders  who  with  cloven  tongues 

Do  kiss  me  into  madness.  Shak. 

The  heavy  door  whose  bronze  network  closes  the  place.  Ruskin. 
Who  may  introduce  a  clause  that  is  either  restrictive  in 
force,  or  continuative,  i.  e.  adding  an  almost  coordinate 
idea.  See  under  that,  pron.,  3. 

3.  Asa  compound  or  indefinite  relative,  with  its  antecedent 
implied  :  Whoever  ;  the  person  or  persons  that. 

Who  cheapens  life  abates  the  fear  of  death.  Young. 
Formerly  also,  one  who ;  one  that ;  as  in  the  now  archaic 
phrase,  as  tcho  should  say. 

As  who  should  say ,  it  were  a  very  dangerous  matter  if  a  man  in 
any  point  should  be  found  wiser  than  his  forefathers  were. 

Robinson  {Move's  Utopia). 
Syn.  — Who,  which,  that  are  here  compared  as  relative 
pronouns.  In  modern  usage  who  refers  to  persons  (less 
commonly  to  animals) ;  which,  to  animals  or  inanimate 
objects ;  that  may  be  used  of  either  persons,  animals,  or 
things.  If  a  relative  clause  simply  conveys  an  additional 
idea,  who  or  which  (preceded  by  a  comma)  is  usually  em¬ 
ployed  ;  if  the  relative  clause  is  explanatory  or  restrictive, 
either  who,  which,  or  that ,  without  a  preceding  comma, 
is  used  ;  as,  this  gentleman,  who  (not  that)  was  here  yester¬ 
day,  desires  to  see  you;  the  gentleman  who  (or  that )  was 
here  yesterday  desires  to  see  you ;  knock  at  the  first  door, 


which  you  will  find  open  ;  knock  at  the  first  door  that  (or 
which)  you  find  open.  In  the  restrictive  use  some  writers 
prefer  that,  esp.  instead  of  which. 

who  all,  all  who ;  as,  I  forget  who  all  were  there.  Colloq ., 
U.  S.  &  Canada .—  who ’s  who,  an  indirect  locution,  meaning 
a  correct  idea  of  persons  as  to  their  standing  or  opinions, 
whoa  (hwo),  interj.  [Cf.  1st  ho.]  Stop;  stand;  hold, 
who-ev'er  (hoo-Sv'er),  pron.  Whatever  person  ;  any  per¬ 
son  soever  ;  he  or  she  who  ;  as,  he  shall  be  punished,  who¬ 
ever  he  may  be.  44  Whoever  envies  or  repines.”  Milton. 
44  Whoever  the  king  favors.”  Shak. 

Whole  (hoi),  a.  [ME.  hole,  hoi ,  hool,  hal,  complete,  all, 
well,  healthy,  AS.  hal  well,  sound,  healthy  ;  akin  to  OFries. 
&  OS.  hel ,  D.  heel,  G.  heil,  Icel.  heill,  Sw.  hel  whole,  Dan. 
heel,  Goth,  hails  well,  sound,  OIr.  cel  augury.  Cf.  hale, 
hail  to  greet,  heal  to  cure,  health,  holy.]  1.  Possess¬ 
ing,  or  being  in  a  state  of,  health  and  soundness  ;  healthy  ; 
sound ;  well ;  hence,  healed. 

They  that  be  whole  need  not  a  physician.  Matt.  ix.  12. 

When  Sir  Lancelot’s  deadly  hurt  was  whole.  Tennyson. 

2.  Not  broken  ;  unimpaired  ;  uninjured  ;  integral ;  as, 
the  egg  is  whole  ;  the  vessel  is  whole. 

My  life  is  yet  whole  in  me.  2  Sam.  i.  9. 

3.  Containing  the  total  amount,  number,  etc. ;  comprising 
all  the  parts  ;  complete  ;  total ;  entire  ;  as,  the  u'hole  earth  ; 
the  whole  solar  system  ;  the  whole  army ;  the  whole  na¬ 
tion.  44  On  their  whole  host  I  flew  unarmed.”  Milton. 

Who  saw  life  steadily  and  saw  it  whole.  M.  Arnold. 

4.  In  perfect  agreement  or  accord.  Obs.  or  R. 

Syn.  —  Whole,  total,  entire,  complete,  perfect,  intact. 
Whole  and  total  (except  in  the  sense  of 44  absolute, unqual¬ 
ified  ;  ”  as,  a  total  eclipse,  total  blindness)  refer  to  an  object 
as  made  up  of  parts,  whole  implying  that  none  are  lacking, 
total,  that  all  are  present  and  taken  together  as  an  aggre¬ 
gate  ;  as,  a  whole  week,  the  whole  creation  ;  44  half  a  share 
...  a  whole  one,  I  ”  (Shak.) ;  the  total  amount,  his  total  in¬ 
come  from  all  sources  ;  44  These  foreign  lands  .  .  .  consti¬ 
tuted  the  total  w  orld  to  a  Greek”  (De  Quincey).  Entire  and 
complete  do  not  necessarily  imply  parts.  Entire  (or  in  a 
few  phrases,  whole)  describes  an  object  as  continuous  or 
unbroken  ;  complete  refers  to  it  as  without  deficiency(from 
the  point  of  view  of  a  given  standard),  or  as  having  at¬ 
tained  the  limit  of  its  development ;  as,  an  entire  day,  an 
entire  specimen;  cf.,  with  a  -whole  skin;  44  one  entire  and 
I  perfect  chrysolite  ”  (Shak.);  44 1  .  .  .  have  always  regretted 
that  you  don’t  give  us  an  entire  work,  and  not  sprinkle 
yourself  in  detached  pieces”  (Byron);  44 1  have  the  whole 
plan  entire  from  beginning  to  end  in  my  mind”  (Coleridge) ; 
The  Complete  Angler;  complete  combustion,  a  complete  rev¬ 
olution  of  the  sun  ;  44  the  submission  of  man’s  nothing-per- 
fect  to  God’s  all  -complete  "(R.  Browning).  Perfect,  so  far 
as  it  differs  from  complete,  lays  greater  stress  on  the  pos¬ 
session  of  consummate  excellence,  or  on  freedom  from 
blemish  or  defect ;  that  is  intact  which  is  left  entire  or 
unimpaired  ;  as,  a  perfect  circle,  crystal,  illustration  ;  44  a 
pe7fect  poem  like  Lycidas,  a  perfect  fiction  like  Esmond,  a 
perfect  handling  of  a  theory  like  Newman’s  Idea  of  a  Uni¬ 
versity  ”  (  W.  Pate?') ;  44  The  group  was  in  wonderful  pres¬ 
ervation  :  the  figure  of  Bacchus  intact,  that  of  the  young 
faun  lacking  only  the  arm”  ( Ver7i07i  Lee);  44 That  high 
courage  which  enabled  Fielding  ...  to  keep  his  manly 
benevolence  and  love  of  truth  intact  ”  (Thackeray).  The 
same  object  may  be,  according  to  the  point  of  view,  at  the 
same  time  u'hole,  complete ,  and  entire  ;  as,  a  u'hole  bridge 
may  be  shipped  in  parts,  but  it  is  not  entire  so  long  as  the 
parts  are  not  put  together,  nor  complete  so  long  as  any¬ 
thing  remains  to  be  done.  When,  however,  the  last  part  is 
in  place,  the  bridge  is  whole,  entire ,  and  complete.  See  all, 
sum,  PURE. 

out  of  whole  cloth,  without  basis  ;  as,  a  lie,  story,  or  the  like, 
made  out  of  whole  cloth.  —  to  go  the  w.  hog,  to  do  a  thing 
thoroughly,  accepting  all  conditions.  Slang.  —  w.-and- 
half  compass.  =  bisecting  compass.  See  proporlio7ial  com¬ 
pass,  under  compass,??.,  8.  w.  binding.  Bookbinding.  =  full 
binding.  —  w.  blood.  See  blood,  n.,  5.  —  w.  burnt  offering.  See 
burnt  offering,  under  offering,  3,  &  sacrifice,  ??.,1  (2).  — w. 
cannon,  Ordnance,  in  some  classifications  of  ancient  ord¬ 
nance,  a  cannon  throwing  a  projectile  weighing  from  70  to 
120  pounds.  —  w.  coal,  Mining,  the  portion  of  a  coal  seam  not 
yet  opened  for  mining.  Dial.  Eng.  —  w.  cradle,  Mining,  a 
platform  suspended  in  a  shaft,  occupying  nearly  the  whole 
area.  —  w.  culverin,  Ordnance ,  in  some  classifications  of 
ancient  ordnance,  the  largest  kind  of  culverin,  throwing 
a  ball  of  from  40  to  60  pounds.  —  w.  curvature.  =  integral 
curvature.  —  w.  deal.  See  5th  deal,  1.  —  w.-life  policy.  See 
life  policy.  —  w.  milk,  milk  from  w  hich  no  constituent  has 
been  removed  ;  —  distinguished  esp.  from  skimmed  milk.  — 
w.  note.  Music,  a  semibreve.  —  w.  number.  Math.,  an  integer. 
—  w.  offering.  See  sacrifice,  n.,  1  (2).  —  w.  rest.  Music.  See 
2d  rest,  7  b-  —  w.  shift.  Music.  See  shift,  n.,  3.  —  w.  sister. 
See  sister,  1.  —  w.  snipe.  The  common  European  snipe,  as 
disting,  from  the  small  jacksnipe,  or  half  snipe.  —  w.  step. 
Music.  See  step,  n.x  11.  —  w.  stitch.  =  cloth  stitch.  — 
w.  stuff,  Paper  Making,  pulp  thoroughly  beaten  up  and 
ready  for  use.—  w.  timber.  See  3d  timber.  1  d— w.  tone. 
Music,  a  whole  step.  — w.  working,  Coal  Mining,  working 
where  the  seam  is  not  yet  partly  excavated.  Eng. 

Whole  (hoi),  n.  1.  The  entire  thing  ;  the  entire  assem¬ 
blage  of  parts ;  totality  ;  all  of  a  thing,  without  defect  or 
exception  ;  a  thing  complete  in  itself. 

’T  is  not  the  whole  of  life  to  live. 

Nor  all  of  death  to  die  J.  Montgomery. 

2.  A  regular  combination  of  parts ;  a  system. 

Parts  answering  parts  shall  slide  into  a  whole.  Pope. 
©3f*  In  logic  and  metaphysics  many  distinct  kinds  of  wholes  are 
distinguished.  These  include  :  actual  whole,  one  which  can 
exist  only  if  its  parts  exist,  or  to  which  its  parts  are  essential.  — 
aggregate,  collective,  or  discrete,  whole,  one  consisting  of  a  col¬ 
lection  of  distinct  units,  as  a  herd  of  cattle  or  heap  of  grain.  — 
comprehensive,  or  formal,  whole,  complete  logical  comprehen¬ 
sion,  or  whole  meaning,  of  a  term.  —  constituent  whole,  one  es¬ 
sential  to  its  parts,  as  a  genus  to  the  individuals  it  denotes  ;  —  con¬ 
trasted  with  constitute  whole,  which  is  the  6ame  as  actual  ichole 


(above).—  continuous  whole,  a  continuum.— definite,  or  definitive, 
whole,  one  constituted  by  genus  and  difference.  —  essential 
whole,  one  consisting  of  matter  and  form.  —  extensive  whole, 
complete  logical  extension,  or  denotation.  —  heterogeneous,  or 
dissimilar,  whole,  one  whose  parts  differ  from  the  whole,  as  u  ma¬ 
chine  ;  —  contrasted  with  homogeneous,  or  similar,  whole,  whose 
parts  resemble  the  whole,  as  the  air.  —  integral,  or  integrate, 
whole,  one  having  part  distinct  from  part ;  —  also  called  mathe¬ 
matical.  or  quantitative,  whole,  —  logical,  potential,  subjective, 
or  universal,  whole.  =  extensive  tvhole  (above).  —  metaphys¬ 
ical  whole,  a  comprehensive  whole;  variously  :  the  whole  of 
a  species  as  comprehending  genus  and  differentia  ;  the  whole 
made  up  of  specific  nature  and  individual  differentia  ;  the  whole 
of  existence  constituted  by  the  singular  essence  plus  existence  ; 
the  whole  formed  by  the  addition  of  subsistence  to  existence  ;  — 
called  by  Hamilton*a  natural  whole.  —  physical  whole,  one  con¬ 
sisting  of  substance  and  accident  or  of  matter  and  form.  —  ob¬ 
jective  whole,  an  obiect  apprehended  by  the  mind  as  single  and 
real.  —  positive  whole,  one  consisting  of  parts;  —  contrasted  with 
negative  whole,  a  unit  taken  as  a  whole. 

Syn.  — See  sum.  . 

on,  or  upon,  the  whole,  considering  all  things  ;  in  view  of  all 

the  circumstances  or  conditions. 

whole'-hearUed,  a.  Single-hearted ;  sincere  ;  also,  en¬ 
ergetic  ;  as,  a  whole-hearted  man  ;  ichole-hearled  work.  — 

whole'-heart'ed  ly,  adv.  —  whole'-heart'ed-ness,  n. 
whole'-hoofed'  (liol'hooft/),  a.  Having  an  undivided 
hoof,  as  the  horse. 

whole'-length  ,  a.  Full-length  ;  representing  the  w  hole 
figure; — said  of  a  picture  or  statue.  —  n.  A  portrait  or 
statue  representing  the  whole  figure. 

whole'sale'  (hol'sal'),  n.  Sale  of  goods  by  the  piece  or  in 
large  quantity ; —  disting,  from  retail. —  by  wholesale,  in  the 
mass ;  in  large  quantities ;  hence,  without  distinction  or 
discrimination. 

Some,  from  vanity  or  envy,  despise  a  valuable  book,  and  throw 
contempt  upon  it  by  wholesale.  1.  H  afts. 

whole'sale  ,  a.  1.  Pert,  to,  or  engaged  in,  trade  by  the 
piece  or  large  quantity  ;  selling  to  retailers  or  jobbers  rather 
than  consumers  ;  as,  wholesale  price;  wholesale  merchants. 
2.  Extensive  and  indiscriminate  ;  as,  wholesale  slaughter. 

Time  for  wholesale  trust.  Mrs.  Humphry  H  ard. 
whole'sale',  v.  t.  it*  i.  ;  -saled'  (-said') ;  -sal'ing  (-saPTng). 
To  sell  by  wholesale.  Colloq.  —  whole'sal  er  (-sal'er),  n. 
whole'-skinned/  (-sklnd'),  a.  Unhurt;  unscathed, 
whole'some  (hol'sum),  a.  [whole  -f-  1st  -some;  cf.  Icel. 
heilsamr,  G.  heilsam,  D.  heilzaam.']  1.  Sound;  healthy; 
as,  a  wholesome  boy.  Obs.  or  R. 

2.  Tending  to  promote  bodily  health  ;  salubrious. 

An  agreeable  and  wholesome  variety  of  food.  A.  Smith. 

3.  Characteristic  of  bodily  health  ;  as,  a  uholesome  com¬ 
plexion  or  activity. 

Wholesome  thirst  and  appetite.  .  Milton. 

4.  Promoting,  or  characteristic  of,  health  of  mind,  morals, 
character,  etc. ;  sound  ;  as,  wholesome  advice,  taste. 

5-  Profitable  ;  advantageous.  Obs.  or  R.  or  Slang. 

Not  wholesome  to  our  cause.  Shak. 

6.  Tidy;  neat;  clean.  Obs. 

Syn.  —  See  healthy. 

—  whole'some  ly,  adv.  —  whole'some  ness,  n. 
whole'-souled  (hol'sold'),  a.  Noble-minded ;  whole¬ 
hearted  ;  sincere  and  zealous  ;  devoted. 

Whol'ly  (hoi'll ;  liol'T),  adv.  1.  In  a  whole  or  complete 
manner  ;  entirely  ;  completely  ;  perfectly. 

Nor  wholly  overcome,  nor  wholly  yield.  Dryden. 
2  To  the  exclusion  of  other  things  ;  totally  ;  fully. 

They  employed  themselves  wholly  in  domestic  life.  Addison. 
whom  (liobm),pro?i.  [ME.  whom ,  wham,  AS.  dative  hwdrn, 
hwaem.  See  who.]  The  objective  of  who  (w  hich  see) ;  — 
in  early  English  also  common  as  a  dative.  See  who. 

And  every  grass  that  groweth  upon  root 
She  shall'eke  know,  and  whom  it  will  do  boot.  Chaucer. 
whonPso-ev'er  (-so-6v'er),  pron.  Objective  of  whosoever. 
The  Most  High  ruleth  in  tne  kingdom  of  men,  and  giveth  it  to 
whomsoever  he  will.  Dan.  iv.  17. 

whoop  (hoop),  v.  i.  ;  whooped  (hoopt);  whoop'ing.  [ME. 
houpen,  OF.  &  F.  houper ,  fr.  houp,  interj.  Cf.  hoop,  v.  ?.] 

1.  To  utter  a  whoop,  or  loud  cry,  as  of  eagerness,  enthusi¬ 
asm,  or  enjoyment  ;  to  shout ;  halloo. 

Each  whnojjing  with  a  merry  shout.  Wordsworth. 

2.  To  hoot,  as  an  owl. 

When  naught  was  heard  but  now  and  then  the  howl 
Of  some  vile  cur,  or  whoojnng  of  the  owl.  W.  Browne. 

3.  To  make  the  sonorous  inspiration  that  is  character¬ 
istic  of  whooping  cough. 

to  whoop  it.  Or  her,  up,  to  raise  a  disturbance  with  or  as  if 
with  whoops,  or  shouts :  hence,  in  general,  to  urge  mat¬ 
ters  on  in  an  excited  obstreperous  manner ;  as,  a  drunken 
cowboy  whooped  it  up  in  town.  Slang. 
whoop,  v.  t.  To  affect  or  effect  with  whoops,  or  shouts  ; 
to  call,  incite,  insult,  drive,  chase,  etc.,  with  whoops. 

And  suff  ered  me  by  the  voice  of  slaves  to  be 
Whooped  out  of  Rome.  Shak. 

whoop,  n.  1.  A  shout  or  cry,  as  of  war,  pursuit,  enthusi¬ 
asm,  enjoyment,  vengeance,  terror,  etc. 

2.  A  hoot,  or  cry,  as  of  an  owl  or  crane. 

3.  The  characteristic  sonorous  inspiration  which  follows  a 
paroxysm  of  coughing  in  whooping  cough. 

Whoop'ing,  p.  pr.  if-  vb.  n.  of  whoop.  —  whooping  cough, 
Med.,  an  infectious  disease,  usually  of  children,  character¬ 
ized  by  a  violent,  convulsive  cough,  returning  by  fits,  and 
consisting  of  several  expirations,  followed  by  a  sonorous 
inspiration,  or  whoop ;  chincough  ;  hooping  cough  ;  pertus¬ 
sis.  —  w.  crane,  a  large  white  North  American  crane  (Gifts 
americana)  noted  for  its  loud  whooplike  note.  See  crane, 
n.,  1.  —  w.  swan,  a  common  Old  World  swan  (Olor  cygnus). 
whore  (hor;  201  :  the  former  pron.  boor,  as  in  17th  cen¬ 
tury,  was  used  by  many  as  late  as  the  early  19th  century, 
chiefly  as  a  euphemism),  n.  [ME.  hore,  AS.  fibre  ;  akin  to 
D.  hoer,  hoere,  G.  hure,  OHG.  huora,  liuorra,  Icel.  hbra, 


Whitsun  lady.  Whitsun  lord. 

The  chief  female,  or  male,  char¬ 
acter  in  Whitsun  ales.  Obs. 

Whitsun  Monday.  Eccl.  = 
Whitmonday. 

Whitsun  Tuesday.  Eccl.  = 
Wiut-Tuesday. 

whitt.  +  QUICK. 

whit'taw  (wYt'fi),  whlt'taw-er 
(-5r),?i.  [See  white,  a. ;  taw  to 
dress  (leather).]  A  saddler. 
Dial.  Eng. 
whitte.  +  white. 
whitte.  Obs.  or  Scot.  &  dial. 
Eng.  of  whittle.  [whiten. I 
whit'ten  (hwlt^’n).  Dial,  of  I 
whit'ten,  or  whitten  tree 
[Prob-  fr.  white :  cf.  AS.  hwt- 
tingtrdow.)  Dial.  Eng.  a  The 

?uelder-rose.  h  The  wayfaring 
ree.  [liquor).  Obs.  Ncor.| 
whit'ter,  n.  A  hearty  draft  (of  | 
whit'ter(hwYt'Cr;  wlt'5r;  -S),n. 


Sr  v.  [Cf.  twitter.]  Scot.  Sf  Dial 
Eng.  1.  Chirp;  twitter;  chatter. 
2.  Whimper  ;  murmur, 
whit'ter-ick  (-?r-Yk),  n.  The 
European  curlew.  Local,  Brit. 
whit'tle-what'tie  (hwTt'I- 
hwbt't ;  hwfit'-),  n.  A  pretext; 
frivolous  or  cajoling  talk,  or 
one  who  resorts  to  such.  —  r.  i. 
To  indulge  in  whittie-whattie. 
T,nth  Srot- 

whit'tle  (dial.  wYt'’l),  n.  [AS. 
hwitel,  fr.  hunt  white  ;  akin  to 
Icel.  hvitill  a  white  bed  cover. 
See  white.]  Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 
a  A  blanket,  esp.  one  used  as  a 
shawl  ;  a  mantle,  b  A  flannel 
petticoat ;  a  baby’s  flannel, 
whit'tret  (hwYt'ret  ;  hwat'-). 
Scot.  var.  of  whitrack. 
Whit'-Tues  day  ( hwlt'tQz'dft), 
n.  The  day  after  Whitmondav. 
whit' ty- tree'  (wlt'I-tre'),  n. 


[Cf.  whitten  tree.]  The 
mountain  ash  :  also,  the  way¬ 
faring  tree.  Dial.  Eng. 
whit'wall'  (hwYt'wfil'  ;  wYt'-). 
Var.  of  witwall. 

Whit'worth  ball  (hwYt'wiirth  ) 
Ordnance.  A  projectile  used  in 
the  old  Whitworth  gun. 
Whitworth  plane  See  sur¬ 
face  plate.  [Illnst.\ 

Whitworth  thread.  See  screw,  | 
whit'y  (hwYt'Y),  a.  Whitish, 
whiver.  +  quiver. 
whizd.  "Whizzed.  Ref.  Sp. 
whiz'zer,  n.  One  that  whizzes  ; 
specif.,  a  hydro-extractor, 
whiz'zing.  jt.  pr.  5 r  vb.  n.  of 
whiz.— ^ whizzing  stick.  =  bui.l- 
roahkr.  —  whiz'zing-ly,  adr. 
whiz'zle  (hwYz'4l),  v.  i.  To 
whiz.  Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 
who.  +  how,  woe. 
whoalye.  +  wholly. 


whoard.  •[* hoard, keep.  [oat. I 
whoatfwfit)  Dial.  Eng.  var.  of  | 
whobub.  ^  HUBBUB, 
whoche.  which. 
whode.  hood. 
whoder,  whodur.  +  whither. 
wholde.  Obs.  p.  p.  of  hold. 
whole.  4*  hole.  [ Obs.  I 

whole,  adv.  Wholly;  entirely.  I 
whole '-col  ored,  whole-coloured, 
a.  Heing  all  of  one  color, 
whole '-foot'ed,  a.  a  Web-foot¬ 
ed.  Ohs.  b  Having  flat,  heavy 
feet.  Dial.  Eng.  c  Frank  ;  in¬ 
genuous  ;  intimate.  Colloq. 
wbole'-mlnd'ed.  a.  Having  or 
showing  a  sound  mind.  Rare. 
whole'ness,  w.  Set*  -ness. 
whole'wise'  (hol'wlz'),  adv. 
Wholly.  Rare. 
w ho  1  th  (h  5 1 1 h),  n.  [From 
whole.]  Wholeness;  health. 
Obs.  tr  R. 


whom,  whome.  4*  home. 
whom'ble,  whom'le.  whom'mle 

(hwbm'M  ;  hwfim'*l).  Scot, 
vars.  of  WHEMMEL. 
whom'so'  (hoom'so'),  pron. 
The  objective  of  whoso. 

whon,  whonne.  when. 
whone  (hwon),  a.  5r  ??•  [AS. 
hwon  a  little.]  Few;  little.  Obs. 
whonene.  +  whenne. 

whoo,  +  woe. 

whoo  (hwoo  ;  wdo),  interj.  Ex¬ 
pressing  various  emotions,  usu¬ 
ally  admiration  or  pleasure. 
Scot,  tf  Dial,  or  Colloq. 
whoo.  v.  i.  To  hoot.  Obs.  [bub.  I 
whoo'bub  (hoo'bub).  +  hub-| 
whood.  ^  HOOD, 
whoof  (hwfiof  ;  wrtbf Y,  n.  [Imi¬ 
tative.]  A  deep,  full,  snorting 
sound,  as  that  made  by  a  beast. 
Whoolye.  f  Holi 


whoop  (h<5op),  n.  [See  hoopoe.] 
The  hoopoe, 
whoope.  4*  hoop. 
whoop'er  (noop'5r),n.  One  that 
whoops;  specif.:  a  A  whooping 
crane,  b  A  whooping  swan, 
whoopt.  Whooped.  Ref.  Sp. 
whoopubb.  f  hubbub. 
whoos.  +  WHOSE, 
whoot.  +HOT.  (To  hoot.  Obs.  I 
whoot  (hoot),  v.  i.  [See  hoot. ]| 
whop  (hwbp).  Var.  of  whap. 
Obs.  or  Scot.  4'  Dial. 
whope  f  whoop. 
whop 'per . whap'per  (hw5p'?r), 
n.  [See  whap. J  Something  un¬ 
commonly  large  of  its  kind  ; 
esp.,  a  bold  lie.  Colloq. 
whor.  +  were,  form  of  be. 
whor'age  (  hor'fij  ;  201),  n.  A 
company  of  whores.  Rare. 
whord.  ’  ^  hoard. 
whore  hoar,  where. 


ale,  senate,  c&re,  &m,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofa ;  ©ve,  ©vent,  6nd,  recent,  maker;  ice,  ill;  old,  6bey,  orb,  6dd,  soft,  connect ;  use,  unite,  urn,  up,  circus,  menu ; 

1)  Foreign  Word.  ^  Obsolete  Variant  of.  -f  combined  with.  =  equals. 


WHORE 


2333 


WIDEN 


Dan.  hare,  Sw.  hora,  Goth,  hors  an  adulterer,  AS.  hor  adul- 
tery,  OHG.  huor ,  L.  cams  dear.  Cf.  charity.]  A  woman 
who  practices  unlawful  sexual  commerce,  esp.  one  who 
prostitutes  her  body  for  hire  ;  a  prostitute  ;  harlot. 

Syn.  —  Harlot,  courtesan,  prostitute,  strumpet, 
whore  (hor),  v.  i.;  whored  (hord);  whob'ing  (horOfng). 
[Cf.  Icel.  hora.  See  whore,  7i.]  1.  To  have  unlawful 

sexual  intercourse,  esp.  for  hire  ;  to  practice  lewdness. 

2.  Bib.  To  worship  false  and  obscene  gods.  Deut.  xxxi  16. 
whore,  v.  t.  To  corrupt  by  lewd  intercourse  ;  to  debauch, 
whore'dom  (hor'dwm;  201),  n.  [ME.  hordom ;  cf.  Icel. 
hdrdomr .]  1.  The  practice  of  unlawful  intercourse  with 
the  other  sex  ;  fornication  ;  lewdness. 

2.  Bib.  The  sin  of  worshiping  idols  ;  idolatry.  Hos.  v.3, 4. 
Whore'master  (-mas'ter  ;  cf.  master),  n.  1.  A  man  who 
practices  lewdness  ;  a  lecher  ;  whoremonger. 

2.  One  who  keeps  or  procures  whores;  a  pimp, 
whore'mon  ger  (-mtlij'ger),  n.  A  whoremaster  ;  a  lecher  ; 
one  who  frequents  the  society  of  whores, 
whore'son  (-sun),  n.  A  bastard  ;  Colloq .,  alow,  scurvy  fel¬ 
low.  Archaic. 

whor'lsh  (hor'Ish  ;  201),  a.  Like  a  whore  in  character  or 
conduct ;  lewd.  —  whor'ish-ly,  adv.  —  whor'ish  ness,  n. 
Whorl  (hwfirl ;  hw6rl ;  277),  n.  [Cf.  ME.  ivharw)jl ,  whorl - 
wyl,  whorwil ,  wharle ,  the  whorl  of  a  spindle  ;  akin  to  AS. 
hweorfa  the  whorl  of  a  spindle,  hweorfan  to  turn  ;  cf .  OD. 
worvel  the  whorl  of  a  spindle.  See  whirl,  n.  i  v.]  1.  Bot. 
A  verticil.  See  verticil,  1. 

2.  Zo'dl.  One  of  the  volutions,  or  turns,  of  a  univalve  shell. 

3.  Spinning.  The  wharve  of  a  spindle. 

4.  Something  likened  to  a  whorl  (sense  3) ;  specif.,  one  of 
numerous  terra-cotta  disks  found  in  ruins  of  ancient  cities 
in  Asia  Minor,  Africa,  Italy,  and  India,  and  supposed  by 
some  to  have  been  used  on  spindles. 

whorled  (hwfirld  ;  hwbrld),  a.  Having,  or  arranged  in, 
a  whorl  or  whorls ;  verticillate ;  as,  whorled  leaves, 
whor 'tie-ber  ry  (hwfir't’l-bSr'T  ;  277),  n.;  pi.  -RIES  (-Tz). 
[Earlier  hurtleberry ,  but  the  word  has  been  confused  with 
wort;  cf.  AS.  wyrtil  a  plant,  wyrt  wort,  also  AS.  heorot- 
berge ,  lit.  hartberry.  Cf.  huckleberry,  hurtleberry.] 
a  A  European  species  of  blueberry  (  Vaccinium  myrtillus ); 
also,  its  glaucous  blackish  berry,  widely  used  as  an  article 
of  diet  and  in  making  beverages,  b  The  huckleberry, 
whose  (liooz),  pron.  [ME.  whos,  whas ,  AS.  huies,  gen.  of 
hwa.  See  who.]  The  possessive  of  who,  originally  also  of 
what,  and  sometimes  of  xohxch.  See  under  who,  2. 

Whose  daughter  art  thou  ?  tell  me,  I  pray  thee.  Gen.  xxiv.  23. 
May  he  whose  eye  is  over  all  protect  you  !  Wordsworth. 
whose/80-ev'er  (-so-Sv'er),  pron.  Possessive  of  whosoever. 
who'SO  (hoo'so),  pron.  Whosoever. 

WhO'SO-ev'er  (hoo'so-Sv'er),  pron.  Whatsoever  person  ; 
any  person  whatever  that ;  whoever. 

Whosoever  will,  let  him  take  .  .  .  freely.  Rev.  xxii.  17. 
Why  (hwi),  adv.  [ME.  tv  hi,  why,  AS.  hwi,  hwy,  instrumental 
case  of  hwafiwset ;  akin  to  Icel.  hvi  why,  Dan.  &  Sw.  hvi;  cf. 
Goth.  hue.  See  who.]  1.  For  what  cause,  reason,  or  pur¬ 
pose;  on  what  account ;  wherefore;  —  used  interrogatively. 

Turn  ye,  turn  ye  from  your  evil  ways  ;  for  why  will  ye  die,  O 
house  oi  Israel  ?  Ezek.  xxxiii.  11. 

2.  For  which  ;  on  account  of  which  ;  —  used  relatively. 

No  ground  of  enmity  between  us  known 

Why  he  should  mean  me  ill  or  seek  to  harm.  Hilton. 

3.  Foi  what  reason  or  cause  ;  on  account  of  what;  on  what 

account ;  as,  I  know  not  why  he  left  town  so  suddenly  ;  — 
used  as  a  compound  relative.  Why  is  sometimes  used  as 
an  interjection  or  an  expletive  in  expression  of  surprise  or 
content  at  a  turn  of  affairs;  it  is  used  also  in  calling.  “  Why, 
Jessica  l’*  Shak. 

If  her  chill  heart  I  cannot  move, 

Why ,  I  ’ll  enjoy  the  very  love.  Cowley. 

for  why,  because  ;  why.  See  forwhy.  Obs.  or  Colloq. 
Why,  n.  That  which  constitutes  a  reason  or  cause.  “  Every 
why  hath  a  wherefore.”  Shak. 

The  how  and  the  why  and  the  where.  Goldsmith 
Wich'l  ta'  (wTch'T-tS'),  1.  An  Indian  of  a  Caddoan  tribe 
formerly  ranging  the  region  between  the  Arkansas  River 
and  Red  River,  now*  self-supporting  citizens  of  Oklahoma. 
2.  [From  Wichita  River  and  County,  Texas.]  Geol.  A 
subdivision  of  the  American  Permian.  See  geology,  Chart. 
Wlck(wTk),  n.  [AS.  wlc  village,  fr.  L.  vicus.  In  some  names 
of  places  perh.  fr.  Scand.  ;  cf.  Icel.  vik  an  inlet,  creek,  bay. 
See  vicinity  ;  cf.  villa.]  1.  A  farmstead,  village,  borough, 
town,  or  district.  Obs.,  exc.  in  place  names,  as  Warwick, 
bailiwicA,  and,  in  the  form  wich,  Greenwich,  etc. 

2.  A  small  dairy  house.  Obs. 

Wick,  n.  Curling,  a  A  narrow  port  in  the  course,  flanked 
by  the  stones  of  previous  players,  b  An  inwick. 

Wick,  v.  i.  Curling.  To  inwick.  —  v.  t.  To  make  an  in¬ 
wick  upon  (another  stone).  —  to  wick  a  bore,  to  make  a  shot 
through  a  wick,  or  narrow  port. 


wick  (wTk),  n.  [ME.  wicke  (cf.  also  weyke,  weke),  AS.  uec- 
ca,  wice ,  or  weoca ;  cf.  D.  wiek  a  roll  of  lint,  G.  wieche, 
G.  dial,  wicke,  OHG.  uiohha,  Sw.  veke,  Dan.  vsege ;  of  un¬ 
certain  origin.]  A  bundle  of  fibers,  or  a  loosely  twisted, 
braided,  or  woven  cord,  tape,  or  tube,  usually  of  soft  spun 
cotton  threads,  which  by  capillary  attraction  draws  up  a 
steady  supply  of  the  oil  in  lamps,  the  melted  tallow  or 
wax  in  candles,  or  other  material  used  for  illumination,  in 
small  successive  portions,  to  be  burned. 

wicked  (wTkt),  a.  Having  a  wick ;  —  used  chiefly  in  com¬ 
position  ;  as,  a  two-wicked  lamp. 

Wick'ed  (wlk'Sd  ;  -Id;  151),  a.  [ME.  wicked,  fr.  wicke 
wicked ;  prob.  akin  to  AS.  n  xcan  to  yield,  give  way,  and 
E.  weak,  or  to  witch.  Cf.  weak,  witch.]  1.  Evil  in  prin¬ 
ciple  or  practice  ;  contrary  to  the  moral  or  divine  law  ;  ad¬ 
dicted  to  vice  or  sin  ;  immoral ;  profligate  ;  depraved  ;  in¬ 
iquitous  ;  bad  ;  —  said  of  persons  and  things  ;  as,  a  wicked 
king,  woman,  deed,  design  ;  also,  of  or  pert,  to  those  who 
are  evil.  44  These  wicked  tents.”  Milton. 

Never,  never,  wicked  man  was  wise.  Pope. 

2.  Hence,  causing  or  tending  to  cause  severe  harm  ;  perni¬ 

cious  or  dangerous  ;  as,  wicked  winter  weather  ;  a  wicked 
famine  or  pestilence.  44  Wicked  dew.”  Shak. 

3.  Difficult;  hard;  troublesome;  also,  rarely,  painful; 
aching  ;  as,  a  wicked  tooth.  Obs. 

4.  Disposed  to  mischief ;  vicious ;  as,  a  wicked  horse ;  also, 
mischievous ;  roguish.  Colloq. 

Pen  looked  uncommonly  wicked.  Thackeray,  j 
Syn.  —  Sinful,  criminal,  guilty,  unjust,  unrightequs,  un¬ 
holy,  irreligious,  ungodly,  profane  ;  vicious,  atrocious,  ne¬ 
farious,  heinous,  flagrant,  flagitious,  abandoned.  See  bad. 
the  wicked  one,  the  Devil ;  Satan.  —  W.  Bible.  See  bible,  2. 

Wick'ed-ly,  adv.  In  a  wicked  manner  ;  esp.,  in  a  manner, 
or  with  motives,  contrary  to  the  divine  or  moral  law  ;  vi¬ 
ciously  ;  corruptly ;  immorally. 

wick'ed  ness,  n.  1.  Quality  or  state  of  being  wicked  ; 
esp.,  departure  from  the  rules  of  divine  or  moral  law  ;  evil 
disposition  or  practices  ;  depravity  ;  sinfulness. 

2.  A  wicked  thing  or  act ;  crime  ;  sin  ;  iniquity. 

wick'er  (wik'er),  n.  [ME.  wiker ,  wikir,  osier,  prob.  akin 
to  AS.  wican  to  give  way  ;  cf.  Sw.  dial,  vikker  willow.  Cf . 
weak.]  1.  A  small  pliant  twig  or  osier  ;  a  rod  for  plait¬ 
ing  basketwork  ;  a  withe. 

2.  Wickerwork  ;  also,  a  piece  of  wickerwork,  as  a  basket. 

3.  A  wike,  or  mark.  Obs.  or  Dial. 

wick'er,  a.  Made  of,  or  covered  with,  plaited  twigs  or 
osiers,  or  wickerwork  ;  as,  wicker  furniture. 

Wick'ered  (-erd),  a.  Made  of,  secured  by,  or  covered 
with,  wickers  or  wickerwork. 

Ships  of  light  timber,  wickered  with  osier  between.  Hilton. 

wick'er  Work'  (-er-wGrk'),  n.  Work  consisting  of  a  tex¬ 
ture  of  osiers,  twigs,  or  rods ;  articles  made  of  such  a  tex- 

wick'et  (Wik'et;  -Tt;  151),  n.  [ME.  wiket,  OF.  wiket, 
var.  of  OF.  &  F.  guichet ;  prob.  of  Teutonic  origin  ;  perh. 
akin  to  Icel.  vikja  to  move,  turn,  E.  weak.']  1.  A  small 
gate  or  door,  esp.  one  forming  part  of,  or  placed  near,  a 
larger  gate  or  door.  44  Heaven’s  xcicket Milton. 

2.  A  window,  loophole,  or  the  like.  Obs. 

3.  A  small  gate  by  which  the  chamber  of  a  canal  lock  is 
emptied,  or  by  which  the  amount  of  water  passing  through 
a  channel,  as  to  a  water  wheel,  is  regulated. 

4.  Civil  Engin.  Any  gate  of  a  shutter  dam  (which  see). 

5-  Coal  Mining.  A  very  wide  stall  or  heading  used  with 
very  wide  pillars  in  the  variety  of  the  bord-and-pillar  sys¬ 
tem  called  wick'et-work'  (-wtirk').  North  Wales. 

6.  A  lead  grating  used  in  making  white  lead  (which  see). 

7.  Cricket,  a  Either  of  the  two  frameworks  at  which  the 
ball  is  pitched,  orig.  consisting  of  two  vertical  sticks 
(technically  called  stumps)  stuck  in  the  ground  some  dis¬ 
tance  apart  and  surmounted  by  a  single  bail,  now  con¬ 
sisting  of  three  vertical  stumps  stuck  in  the  ground  less 
than  a  bail’s  length  apart  from  each  other  and  spaced  by 
two  bails  placed  in  grooves  on  top  of  them,  b  The  play¬ 
ing  pitch  included  between  the  wickets ;  as,  a  fast  wicket. 

C  One  of  the  stumps  of  a  wicket,  d  The  stay  or  turn  of  a 
batsman  at  the  wicket;  also,  the  period  during  which  two 
men  bat  together ;  as,  the  fourth  wicket  added  5S  runs 
6  An  inning  (of  a  batsman)  that  is  not  completed  or  never 
begun  ;  as,  the  eleven  won  by  four  wickets  (that  is,  with  the 
two  4‘  not  outs  ”  still  at  bat  and  three  men  yet  to  go  in), 
first,  second,  etc.,  wicket  down,  Cricket,  after  one  batsman, 
two  batsmen,  etc.,  have  been  put  out;  as,  Mr.  Jones  goes 
in  fourth  wicket  down.  —  to  secure,  get,  or  take,  a  w..  Cricket , 
to  put  a  batsman  out ;  —  usually  said  of  the  bowler  from 
w  hose  bowling  the  striker  is  put  out.  See  cricket,  game. 

Wicket  keeper-  Cricket.  The  player  who  stands  behind 
the  wicket  to  prevent  byes  and  if  possible  to  catch  or 
stump  out  the  batsmen.  See  cricket,  game,  II lust. 


Wick'ing  (wtk'Tng),  n.  Material  for  wicks  ;  esp.,  a 
loosely  braided  or  woven  cord,  tape,  or  tube,  of  cotton. 
Wic'o-py  (wtk'S-pT),  n.  [Of  Amer.  Indian  orig. ;  cf.  Cree 
wikupiy  the  inner  bark  of  the  basswood,  Ojibwa  wigob 
basswood,  bark  of  basswood,  Micmac  uikpe  elm  tree.] 
a  The  moosewood  Dirca palustris.  b  The  basswood  a  C 
One  of  various  species  of  willow-herb  ( Epilobium ),  often 
distinguished  as  Indian  ivicopy. 

Widal's',  or  Wi-dal',  test  or  reaction  (ve-diilz';  ve-dal')- 
[Alter  Fernand  Widal  (b.  1862),  French  physician.]  Med.  A 
test  for  typhoid  fever  based  on  the  fact  that  blood  serum 
of  one  affected,  in  a  bouillon  culture  of  typhoid  bacilli, 
causes  the  bacilli  to  agglutinate  and  lose  their  motility. 
Wide  (wid),  a. ;  wid'er  (wld'er) ;  wid'est  (wld'Sst).  [ME. 
icid,  wyde,  AS.  wid  ;  akin  to  OFries.  &  OS.  wid,  D.  wijd, 
G.  xveit ,  OHG.  wit,  Icel.  riSr,  Sw.  &  Dan.  vid ;  of  uncer¬ 
tain  origin.]  1.  Of  a  specified  measure  in  a  direction  at 
right  angles  to  that  of  length ;  of  a  designated  width,  or 
breadth  ;  as,  a  table  three  feet  wide. 

2  Having  considerable  distance  or  extent  between  the 
sides ;  spacious  across  ;  not  narrow ;  broad  ;  as,  wide 
cloth  ;  a  wide  table,  bed,  hall,  road,  etc. 

Wide  is  the  gate  .  .  .  that  leadeth  to  destruction.  Matt. ,  vii.  13. 

3.  Having,  extending  over,  or  covering  great  horizontal 
extent ;  spacious  ;  vast ;  extensive;  as,  a  wide  plain  ;  a  wide 
difference;  a  wide  journey.  “This  wyde  world.”  Chaucer. 

Shut  from  the  wide  gaze  of  day.  Shelley. 

4.  Expanded  or  distended  ;  as,  eyes  wide  with  wonder. 

5.  Roomy;  spacious;  ample;  as,  wide  breeches. 

6.  Of  large  scope  ;  covering,  including,  or  permitting  of, 
great  variety  or  latitude,  as  of  details,  instances,  subjects, 
etc.;  comprehensive;  various;  as,  wide  reading. 

Men  of  strongest  head  and  ividest  culture.  H.  Arnold. 
With  conscience  wide  as  hell.  Shak. 

To  vouch  this,  is  no  proof, 

W’ithout  more  wider  and  more  overt  test.  Shak. 

7.  Far  from  a  point  aimed  at ;  as,  the  bullet  went  wide; 
hence,  remote  from  a  specified  object ;  far  from  truth, 
propriety,  necessity,  or  the  like.  “  Conclusions  .  .  .  wide 
of  the  mark.”  Buskin.  “  Our  wide  expositors.”  Milton. 

How  wide  is  all  this  long  pretense  !  Herbert. 

8  Stock  Exchanges.  Having  or  showing  a  wide  difference 
or  fluctuation  between  the  highest  and  lowest  prices, 
amount  of  supply,  etc. ;  as,  a  wide  opening ;  wide  prices, 
where  the  prices  bid  and  asked  differ  by  several  points. 

9.  Phon.  Formed  or  articulated  with  a  relatively  relaxed 
condition  of  the  tongue  ;  —  said  of  one  of  a  pair  of  vowels 
having  the  same  “height,”  as  contrasted  with  the  other, 
called  “narrow.”  Thus,  oo  (fdbt)  is  wide  compared  with 
oo  (food),  “  narrow'.”  Ct.  narrow,  a.,  8  ;  broad,  a.,  12  a  ; 
and  see  Guide  to  Pron.,  §  44. 

Syn.  —  See  broad. 

•.vide  ball.  Cricket.  =wide,  n.,  2.  —  w.  gauge  or  gage.  Bait- 
mads.  See  gauge,  n .,  5  a.  —  w.  ration,  a  ration  containing 
little  protein  in  proportion  to  the  fat  and  carbohydrates. 
Wide,  adv.  [AS.  wide.]  1.  To  a  great  distance  or  extent ; 
far  ;  widely  ;  as,  his  fame  was  spread  wide. 

[I]  went  wyde  in  this  world,  wonders  to  hear.  Piers  Plowman. 

2.  So  as  to  leave  or  have  a  great  space  betw  een  the  sides ; 
so  as  to  form  a  large  opening. 

3.  So  as  to  be  or  strike  far  from,  or  on  one  side  of,  an  ob¬ 
ject  or  purpose  ;  aside  ;  astray. 

Is  my  lord  well,  that  he  doth  speak  so  wide  f  Shak. 
wide,  n.  1.  That  which  is  wide;  space;  width  ;  extent. 
44  The  waste  uide  of  that  abyss.”  Tennyson. 

2.  That  which  goes  wide,  or  to  one  side  of  the  mark  ;  spe¬ 
cif.,  Cricket ,  a  bowled  ball  that  goes  out  of  the  batsman’s 
reach.  It  counts  as  an  added  run  to  the  batting  side, 
wide'-an'gle,  a.  Photog.  ct-  Optics.  Having  or  covering  an 
angle  wider  than  the  ordinary  ;  — applied  to  certain  lenses 
of  relatively  short  focus.  Lenses  for  ordinary  purposes 
have  an  angle  of  50°  or  less.  Wide-angle  lenses'may  cover 
as  much  as  100u  and  are  useful  for  photographing  at  short 
range,  but  the  pictures  appear  more  or  less  distorted, 
wide'-a-wake'  (87),  a.  Fully  awake  ;  not  drowsy  or  dull ; 
hence,  knowing  ;  keen  ;  alert, 
wide'-a-wake',  n.  1.  A  low-crowned  soft  felt  hat. 

2.  The  sooty  tern  or  any  similar  tern. 

3.  [cg/l]  One  belonging  to  any  of  certain  companies  of 
young  men  of  the  Republican  party  in  the  presidential 
campaign  of  1860,  which  adopted  the  then  new  feature  of 
uniforms,  in  this  case  including  a  wide-awake  hat,  and  a 
semimilitary  organization  and  drill.  U.  S. 

wide'ly,  adv.  1.  In  a  wide  manner :  a  Far  ;  extensively  ; 
as,  the  gospel  wras  widely  disseminated  by  the  apostles,  b 
With  large  intervening  spaces,  c  Loosely  ;  roomily.  44  A 
widely  made  shooting  dress.”  Lockhart. 

2.  Very  much  ;  greatly  ;  as,  to  differ  widely  in  opinion, 
wid'en  (wid'’n),  v.  t.;  wid'ened  (-’nd) ;  wid'en-ing.  1.  To 
make  wide  or  wider  ;  to  extend  in  breadth ;  as,  to  widen 
a  field  ;  to  widen  a  breach. 


whore 'cop.  n.  A  bastard.  Obs. 
whore'ling,  n.  Dim.  of  whore. 
whore' man  (h<5r'mdn  ;  201),  n. 
Adulterer.  Ohs. 
whore'mas  ter  ly,  a.  Lecher¬ 
ous  ;  libidinous.  Rare. 
whore’ 8  bird.  A  bastard.  Obs. 
whorl  (hwftrl  ;  wfirl).  Scot.  & 
Dial.  Eng.  var.  of  whirl. 
whorl'er  (hwQr'ltlr),  n.  A  pot¬ 
ter’s  wheel. 

whort  ( hwQrt),  or  whor'tle 

(hwdr't’l),  n.  [See  whortle¬ 
berry. J  The  whortleberry, 
whose,  pron .  Whoso  ;  whoso¬ 
ever.  Obs. 

whoa'en  (oz'£n),  pron.  Whose. 
Dial.  Eng. 

who'some  (hdo'stJm),  pron. 
Whosoever.  Obs.__ 
who  som-ev'erChoo'sum-Sv'er), 
pron.  Whosoever.  Obs.  or  Dial. 

whot.  d*  wor,  know.  [of  HOT. I 
whot  ( w5t>.  Ohs.  or  dial.  Eng.  | 

whou.  whow  d*  how. 
whoule  +  howl. 
whow  so  d*  howso. 
whreth.  +  wrath,  v. 
whryve.  *1*  writhe. 
whu  d*  HOW. 

whucche.  d*  whicche,  hutch, 
whuche.  d*  which.  CScof.l 
whud  (hwfid).  Var.  of  whid.| 
whuder  d*  whether. 
whue  (hwQ  ;  wQ).  Dial.  Eng. 
var.  of  WHEW,  v.  8f  i\ 
whuff  (hwhf).  Scot.  &  dial. Eng. 
var.  of  whiff.  [whole.  I 

whul  ( w<5bl)  Dial.  Eng.  var.|of  I 


whulche.  d*  which. 
whuling.  d*  howling. 
whulk  t  nwiilk ).  Dial.  Eng.  var. 
of  wn ilk,  which, 
whul' ter  (hwdl'tSr),  n.  A 
whopper.  Scot. 
whum'mle  (hwAm'’!).  Scot.  & 
dial.  Eng.  var.  of  whemmel. 
whun  (hwiin).  Var.  of  whin. 
whun'stane  (hwtln'stan),  n. 
Wh  in  stone.  Scot. 
whup  (hwup).  Scot.  &  dial. 
Eng.  of  whip. 
whur.  whurre.  d*  whir. 
whurl  (dial.  hwPrl,  w5rl,  wfll). 
Obs.  or  Scot.  &  dial.  Eng.  var 
of  whirl. 

whur'ry  (hwttr'Y).  d*  hprry. 
whurt  (hwQrt).  Var.  of  whort. 
whush  (hwdsh).  Scot.  Sc  dial. 
Eng.  var.  of  whish. 
whusht-  d*  hushed. 
whusk  (hwfisk).  Dial.  Eng.  of 
whisk. 

whus'kie  (hwds'kT).  Scot.  S:  Ir. 
var.  of  whisky. 

whus'sle  (hw0B'’l).  Scot.  Sc 
dial.  Eng.  var.  of  whistle. 
whutche  d*  whicche,  hutch, 
whute  (dial,  wfit),  r.  i.  [Imita¬ 
tive.]  To  whistle.  Obs.  or  Dial. 
Enq. 

whuth'er  fhwdth'Jr).  Scot.  Sc 
dial.  Eng.  of  whither,  n.  tf  v. 
whut'throat'.  Obs.  or  Scot.  var. 
of  WH  (TRACK. 

whuz  (dial,  hwfiz,  wQz).  Obs. 
or  dial.  Eng.  var.  of  whiz. 
why  (wl).  Var.  of  quey,  a  heif¬ 


er.  Scot.  Sf  Dial.  Enq. 

whybeler.  d*  QI’ibbler. 
whyd'ah.  Var.  of  whidah. 
whyder.  d*  whither. 
whydyrewyn.  d*  wither  wine. 
whyet.  whyght.  d*  white. 
whyn.  whynne.  d*  whin. 
whynarde-  d*  whin  yard. 
whyne.  ■¥  whence,  whin. 
why'-not',  n.  A  sudden,  vio¬ 
lent,  or  peremptory  procedure 
or  turn  of  events.  Ohs.  Slanq. 
Whv'o  (hwT'o),  n.  A  member 
of  a  former  large  and  notorious 
gang  of  toughs,  thieves,  and  vi¬ 
cious  characters  in  New  York 
City:— from  their  signal  cry  of 
“  Oh  irhy-oh-w/ijpohf  [ion.I 
why8chen.  whyssyng.  d*  CUSH-I 
whytly.  d*  quickly,  wiohtly. 
whyver.  d*  quiver. 
wi.  d*  why.  [var.  of  we. I 
wi  ( unstressed ,  wY).  Dial.  Eng.  I 
wl’  (wY).  Scot.  &  dial.  Eng. 
shortening  of  with. 

W  I.  Aohr.  When  issued;  — 
lined  on  the  tape  of  stock  tickers. 
W.  I.  Ahhr.  West  India  ;  West 
Indies. 

wiage.  d*  vi age,  voyage. 
wiar.  d*  war.  [CantA 

wib'ble,  n.  A  wimble.  06s.  | 
wicche.  d*  which,  witch. 
wice.  d*  vice,  wise. 
wich.  d*  which. 
wich.  Var.  of  wych. 
wich(wYch).  Obs.  or  dial.  Eng. 
var.  of  WICK,  a  villuge,  etc. 
wich.  Obs.  or  ref.  sp.  of  witch. 


i  wiche.  d*  which,  wish. 

I  wichesauf  d*  vouchsafe. 
wich-hazel.  d*  witch-hazel. 
wicht<  w T k t ) .  Scot.vnr.ofwiGHT. 
wicht.  Witched.  Ref.  Sp. 
wick  (wYk).  Scot.  &  dial.  Eng. 
var.  of  quick,  week. 
wick,  ».  IAS.  »r7ccreek,  bay;  cf 
Icel.  rtA\J  1.  Creek;  small  bay; 
bend  in  a  river  or  lake  Scot.  &r 
Dial.  Enq. 

2.  [Perh.  diff.  word.]  A  corner, 
esp.  of  the  eye  or  mouth  ;  an 
angle.  Obs. or  Scot,  tf  Dial.  Enq. 
wick,  wicke,  a.  [See  wicked.] 
a  Wicked  ;  bad.  Obs.  or  Dial. 
Enq.  b  Feeble  ;  contemptible. 
Obs.  c  Foul  ;  mean  :  wretched. 
Obs.  d  Difficult.  Obs. 
wick,  wicke.  n.  Ohs.  a  Evil ; 
wickedness,  b  A  wicked  one  ; 
n  villain.  [ Obs. I 

wick'ed-ful-ly,  adv.  Wickedly. | 
wickedhede,  n.  [see  -head],  or 
wickehede.  n.  [cf.  wickeness]. 
Wickedness.  Obs. 
wick'en  (wYk'’n).  Var.  of 
quicken,  the  rowan  tree  a. 
wickeness.  n.  [From  ME.  wicke 
wicked.  See  wicked.]  Wicked¬ 
ness  Obs.  [whicker.  I 

wick'er.  Dial.  Eng.  var.  of| 
wick'er,  r.  t.  V  i.  [Cf.  wicker, 
a.  Sr  ;/.]  To  twist;  to  knot  by 
twisting.  Obs.  Scot. 
wicket  ball.  A  game  played 
with  a  broad  wicket,  large  soft 
ball,  and  flat  bat.  Local,  (J.  S. 
wicket  dam.  =  shutter  dam. 


wicket  door  or  gate.  See 

wicket.  1.  [wicket,  n.,  5.1 
wick'et-work''  (-wtirk7), n.  Seel 
wick'e-up.  wiok'ey-up,  wick'i 
up,  wicK'y-up  (wYk'T-iip). 
\  ars.  of  wiki  up. 

Wick'field,  Agnes  (wYk'feld). 
A  steadfast  and  unselfish  young 
woman  who  becomes  the  second 
wife  of  David  Conperfield  in 
Dickens’s  novel  of  that  name. 
Wick-lif'fi-an  ( wtk-lYf'Y-Un),  a. 
Sen.  Also  Wick'lif-fist.  v.  Wyc- 
liffite  Obs.  [Wickedly.  Ons. | 
wick'ly.rif/u.  [Cf.  wickeness.]| 
wick'o-py  (wik'fi-pY),  wick'- 
up  (wlk'flp).  Vars.  of  wicopy. 
wick'thorir.  Dial.  var.  of 
quickthorn. 

wick'y  (wYk'Y),  n.  [Cf.  quick¬ 
en  tree.]  a  Local ,  U.S.  (1)  The 
sheep  laurel.  (2)  A  closely  relat¬ 
ed  species  of  laurel  (Kahmahir- 
suta)  of  the  Southern  States,  hav¬ 
ing  h  irsutefoliogeandsmall  pin  k 
flowers.  Called  also  hairy  laurel. 
b  Dial.  Enq.  The  rowan  tree  a. 
wictaill.  -f  victual. 
wictory.  wictour.  -I*  victory. 
wictour.  d*  victor. 
wid.  d*  "  ide.  [mad.  I 

wid  (wYd).  Scot.  var.  of  wood,| 
wid.  Obs.  or  dial.  var.  of  with. 
wid  (wYd).  Scot.  Sc  dial.  Eng. 
var.  of  would.  [Dock.  I 

W.  I.  D.  Abbr.  West  Indial 
widale.  d*  withal. 

Widal’s,  or  Widal,  reaction. 
Med.  See  Widal’s  test. 


wid'bin  (wtd'bYn),  r>.  [Cf. 

wood i! i n  e. ]  a  The  woodbine  or 
honeysuckle.  Dial.  Scot,  b  The 
dogwood  Cornus  sanauinea. 
Dial.  Enq.  [beam.  Dial.  Eng.  \ 
widbin  pear  tree.  The  white-1 
widcok.  d*  woodcock. 
widded  wedded. 
wid'der.  Dial.  var.  of  widow. 
wid'der  (wYd'?r).  Dial.  Eng. 
var.  of  whither, n.ftr.  [cock. I 
wid'der-coik'.  weather-| 
wid'der-shins.  Var.  of  wither- 
shins.  Scot.  Sf  Dial.  Eng. 
wid'die.  d*  withy. 
wid'di-fow'.n.  [Scot,  wi ddie  hal¬ 
ter  (cf.  withy)  4 -fou,fow,  full.J 
Deserving  the  halter:  rascally. 
Scot  —  )i.  A  rascal;  scamp.  Scot 
wid 'dill.  Scot.  var.  of  widdle. 
wid'die  (wYd'M),n.  Sr  v.  i.  [Cf. 
quiddle,  or  Norw.  dial.  &  Sw. 
dial,  kvidla  to  be  in  distress.] 
Wriggle;  waddle;  struggle. 
Scot.  Sf  Dial.  Enq.  [widow.! 
wid'dy  (wld'T).  Dial.  var.  of | 
wid'dy  ( wTd'Y).  Scot.  A-  dial. 
Eng.  var.  of  withy.  [weed. I 

wide,  d*  wede.  to  prow  mad;| 
wide.  Scot,  form  of  wade. 
wide.  t.  To  widen.  Obs. 
wide'-a  wake'nes8.ri.  See  -ness. 
wide'ca8t', a.  Widespread.  06s. 
wide '-chapped'  (-chOpt'j 
-chapt7),  «•  Wide-mouthed, 
wided.  Obs.  p.  p.  of  void. 
wide'gab  (wYa'gab'),  wide'- 
gap  (-gap  u.  The  angler  (Lo- 
j  dn  us  piscatorius). 


food,  f<>bt  i  out,  oil  ;  chair  ;  go  ;  sin g,  ii)k  ;  *hen,  thin  ;  nature,  verdure  (250) ;  K  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144) ;  boN  ;  yet ;  zh  =  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Guidr. 
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2334 


WILD 


2.  Knitting.  To  make  wider,  as  a  stocking,  by  increasing 
the  number  of  stitches  in  each  succeeding  row. 
wid'en  (wld'’n),  v.  i.  1.  To  grow  wide  or  wider;  to  en¬ 
large  ;  spread ;  expand ;  as,  the  gulf  between  them  widened. 

Arches  widen ,  and  long  aisles  extend.  Pope. 

2.  Knitting.  To  become  wider,  as  any  knitted  article,  by  an 
increase  in  the  number  of  stitches  in  each  succeeding  row. 
wide'ness,  n.  [AS.  widness.]  Quality  or  state  of  being 
wide  ;  breadth  ;  width  ;  as,  the  wideness  of  a  room. 

There  ’s  a  ividcncss  in  God’s  mercy  like  the  wideness  of  the  sea. 

F.  IT.  Faber. 

widespread7  (wld'spred'),  a.  Widely  extended;  spread 
afar  ;  as,  widespread  wings  ;  a  widespread  movement, 
widg'eon  (wTj'ftn),  n.  [Prob.  fr.  an  OF.  or  AF.  var.  of  F. 
vigeon ,  vingeon ,  g  ing eon  ;  orig.  uncert.  ;  cf.  L.  vipio,  « onis , 
a  kind  of  small  crane.]  1.  Any  of  several  fresh-water 
ducks  of  the  genus  Mareca ,  in  size  between  the  teal  and 
the  mallard ;  also,  chiefly  Local,  with  a  qualifying  word, 
any  of  various  ducks  ;  as,  sand  widgeon ,  sea  widgeon.  The 
male  of  the  Old  World  widgeon  (M.  penelope)  has  the  crown 
buffy  white,  the  head  and  neck  chestnut,  becoming  grayish 
lavender  on  the  breast  and  white  on  the  belly.  The  Ameri¬ 


can  widgeon  (M.  americana)  is  similar  in  general  color.  A 
third  species  (M.  sibilatrix ),  having  the  entire  head  nearly 
white,  inhabits  southern  South  America. 

2-  Fig.,  a  foolish  fellow  ;  a  simpleton  ;  goose.  Ohs. 
Wid'man  stat'ten  fig'ures  (vlt'man-sht5t'’n).  Also  Wid- 
manstuttian  figures.  [After  A.  B.  Widmanstatten,  of 
Vienna,  who  first  described  them  in  1808. J  Min.  Certain 
figures  appearing  on  etched  meteoric  iron  and  exhibiting 
its  crystalline  structure.  See  meteorite,  It  lust. 
wid'ow  (wid'o),  n.  [ME.  widewe ,  widwe,  AS.  weoduwe , 
widuwe ,  rvuduwe  ;  akin  to  OFries.  widwe,  OS.  widowa ,  D. 
weduwe,  G.  wittwe ,  witwe ,  OHG.  wituwa ,  witawa ,  Goth. 
widuwd,  Russ,  vdova ,  OIr.  fedb,  W.  gweddw ,  L.  vidua, 
Skr.  vidhavd  ;  and  prob.  to  Skr.  vidh  to  be  empty,  to  lack  ; 
cf.  Gr.  rjideos  a  bachelor.  Cf.  vidual.]  1.  A  woman  who 
has  lost  her  husband  by  death,  and  has  not  married  again. 

2.  A  widower.  Obs.  or  Scot.  cCr  Dial.  Eng. 

3.  Eccl.  One  of  an  early  order,  consisting  at  first  and 
in  the  East  of  bereaved  women  pensioners,  later  in  Egypt 
and  in  the  Latin  churches  of  such  women  doing  work 
like  that  of  deaconesses  in  the  East. 

4.  Card  Playing.  In  various  games,  any  extra  hand  or 
part  of  a  hand,  as  one  dealt  to  the  table. 

5-  A  pearl  that  has  been  pierced  and  worn.  Cant. 
widow  bewitched,  a  woman  separated  from  her  husband;  a 
grass  widow.  Colloq. 

wid'ow,  a.  Widowed ;  — now  only  Coltoq.  “A  widow 
woman.”  1  Kings  xvii.  0.  “  This  widow  lady.”  Shak. 

wid'ow,  v.  t. ;  wid'o  wed  (-od) ;  wid'ow-ing.  1.  To  reduce 
to  the  state  of  a  widow ;  to  bereave  of  a  husband  ;  as, 
thousands  widowed  by  the  war.  Rare,  exc.  in  p.  p. 

2.  To  endow  with  a  widow’s  right.  Rare.  Shak. 

3.  To  deprive  of  anything  esteemed  ;  to  make  desolate; 
to  bereave.  “  The  widowed  isle,  in  mourning.”  Drydeii. 

Trees  of  their  shriveled  fruits 
Are  widowed,  dreary  storms  o’er  all  prevail.  J.  Philips. 

4.  To  become,  or  survive  as,  the  widow  of.  Obs.  Shak. 
wid'ow— bench',  n.  Eng.  Law.  The  portion  allowed  to  a 

widow  from  her  deceased  husband’s  estate  besides  her 
jointure.  Cf.  free  bench. 

widow  bird-  [widow  +  bird;  after  Pg.  viuva  widow  bird, 
lit.,  widow,  L.  vidua  ;  —  so  named  from  the  somber  color 
of  its  plumage.  Cf.  whidah  bird.]  A  whidah  bird. 
wld'OW-er  (wld'6-er),  n.  1.  A  man  who  has  lost  his  wife 
by  death,  and  has  not  married  again. 

2.  One  that  widows  women.  Rare. 

wid'ow-hood  (-hobd),  n.  1.  State  of  being  a  widow  or, 
Rare,  a  widower ;  time  during  which  a  woman  is  a  widow. 

Johnson  clung  to  her  memory  during  a  widowhood  of  more 
than  thirty  years.  Leslie  Stephen 

2.  Estate  or  property  right  of  a  widow.  Obs.  “  I  ’ll  as¬ 
sure  her  of  her  widowhood  ...  in  all  my  lands.”  Shak. 
Widow  monkey.  A  South  American  titi  monkey  (Calli- 
thrix  torguata).  It  is  black  except  the  dull  whitish  arms, 
neck,  and  face,  and  a  ring  of  pure  white  around  the  face. 


wid'ow  S  man  (wid'oz).  Nav.  One  of  a  class  of  imagi¬ 
nary  sailors  formerly  carried  on  the  books  of  British  men- 
of-war,  whose  pay  went  to  a  widow’s  fund.  Eng. 

Width  (width),  n.  [From  wide.]  Extent  from  side  to 
side ;  breadth  ;  wideness ;  as,  the  width  of  cloth,  of  a  door,  j 
wield  (weld),  v.  t. ;  wield'ed  ;  wield'ing.  [ME.  welden  \ 
to  govern,  to  have  power  over,  to  possess,  AS.  wyldan, 
wieldan,  fr.  wealdan  ;  akin  to  OS.  waldan,  OFries.  walda ,  [ 
G.  walten,  OHG.  waltan ,  Icel.  valda,  Sw.  v  fill  a  to  occasion, 
to  cause,  Dan.  volde,  Goth,  waldan  to  govern,  rule,  OIr. 
fiaith  power,  rule,  L.  valere  to  be  strong.  Cf.  valiant.]  i 

1.  To  direct  or  regulate  by  influence  or  authority  ;  to  have 
power  over ;  to  manage ;  control ;  sway. 

Her  newborn  power  was  wielded  from  the  first  by  unprinci¬ 
pled  and  ambitious  men.  De  Quincey 

2.  To  govern  ;  rule.  Obs. 

3.  To  use  with  full  command  or  power  ;  to  manage  ;  han¬ 
dle  ;  lienee,  in  general,  to  use  or  employ  ;  as,  to  wield  a 
sword,  a  scepter  ;  to  wield  a  pen  ;  to  wield  a  spade. 

Base  Hungarian  wight  !  wilt  thou  the  spigot  wield  t  Shak. 

4.  To  have  ;  possess.  Obs.  Spenser. 

5.  To  have  as  wife  or  paramour ;  to  enjoy.  Obs. 

Syn.  —  See  handle. 

Wield'y  (wel'dl),  a.  1.  Capable  of  wielding ;  strong.  Obs. 
2.  Capable  of  being  wielded ;  manageable;  wieldable  ;  — 
opposed  to  unwieldy.  Johnson. 

Wie'ner  Schnit'zel  (ve'ner  shnit'sM).  [G.,  Vienna  cutlet.] 

A  veal  cutlet  variously  seasoned  and  garnished,  often  with 
lemon,  sardines,  and  capers. 

Wife  (wlf),  n. ;  pi.  wives  (wivz).  [ME.  wif  wife,  woman, 
AS.  wif ;  akin  to  OFries.  &  OS.  wif,  D.  uijf,  G.  weib, 
OHG.  wib,  Icel.  rif,  Dan.  viv;  and  perhaps  to  Skr.  vip 
excited,  agitated,  inspired.  Cf.  Tacitus,  “  Germania  ”  8: 
Inesse  quin  etiam  sanctum  aliquid  et  providum  putant, 
nec  aut  consilia  earum  aspernantur  aut  responsa  neglegunt. 
Cf.  hussy  a  jade,  woman.]  1.  A  woman  ;  an  adult  female. 
Now  Rare,  exc.  in  dialect  and  in  certain  compounds  and 
phrases ;  as,  al  ewife  ;  fish  wife  ;  old  wives'  tales. 

2.  A  woman  united  to  a  man  in  lawful  wedlock  ;  a  married 
woman  ;  spouse ;  —  correl.  of  husband. 

3.  Short  for  goodwife,  housewife,  etc. 

to  give  or  take  to  wife,  to  give  or  take  (a  woman)  in  marriage. 
—  Wife  of  Bath,  one  of  the  pilgrims  in  Chaucer’s  “  Canter¬ 
bury  Tales.”  “  Bold  was  her  face,  and  fair,  and  red  of 
hue.”  She  had  survived  five  chastened  husbands,  and  was 
very  free-spoken  regarding  her  “  venerien  ”  inclination, 
wife'hood  (  hobd),  7i.  [AS.  wlfhdd.~\  1.  Womanhood.  Obs. 
2.  State  of  being  a  wife. 

Wife'ly,  a.  [Cf.  AS.  wlfiic  womanly.]  Befitting,  like,  or 
pertaining  to,  a  wife.  “  Wifely  patience.”  Chaucer. 

wife’s  equity  (wifs).  Laa\  The  equitable  right  or  claim 
of  a  married  woman,  as  against  her  husband  or  his  assign¬ 
ees  or  creditors,  to  a  reasonable  provision,  by  way  ol  set¬ 
tlement  or  otherwise,  out  of  her  choses  in  action,  or  out  of 
any  property  of  hers  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court 
of  chancery,  for  the  support  of  herself  and  her  children. 
Wig  (wig),  7i.  [Abbr.fr .  periwig.~\  1.  An  artificial  cover¬ 
ing  for  the  head,  consisting  of  hair  interwoven  or  united 
by  a  kind  of  network,  either  in  imitation  of  the  natural 
growth,  or  in  abundant  and  flowing  curls,  worn  to  supply 
a  deficiency  of  natural  hair,  for  ornament,  in  theatrical 
costume,  or,  as  in  Great  Britain  by  judges  and  barristers, 
according  to  traditional  usage  as  a  part  of  an  official  or  pro¬ 
fessional  dress  ;  a  periwig  ;  peruke. 

2.  Hence,  hair;  esp.,  long  hair.  Colloq . 

3.  An  old  male  fur  seal ;  —  so  called  by  fishermen. 

wig  (wig),  v.  t. ;  wigged  (wTgd) ;  wig'ging  (-Tng).  To  cen¬ 
sure  or  rebuke  ;  to  scold  severely.  Colloq. 

Wig,  wigg  (wig),  n.  [Cf.  D.  wig,  wigge,  a  wedge,  wegge 
a  sort  of  bread,  G.  week,  orig.,  a  wedge-shaped  loaf  or 
cake.  See  wedge.]  A  kind  of  raised  seedcake,  or  a  cur¬ 
rant  bun.  Obs.,  Scot.,  or  Dial.  Eng. 
wig'an  (wlg'an),  n.  [Fr.  Wigan,  Lancashire,  Eng.]  A 
canvaslike  cotton  fabric,  used  to  stiffen  parts  of  garments, 
wig'ger-y  (wtg'er-T),  n. ;  pi.  -geries  (-Tz).  1.  A  wig  or 

wigs  ;  false  hair.  Rare. 

2.  Encumbering  formality  ;  red-tapism.  Rare. 

Fire  peels  the  i Piggeries  away  from  them  [facts].  Carlyle. 
wig'gle  (wlg'’l),  v.  i.  <{•  t. ;  wig'gled  (-’Id);  wig'gling 
(-ling).  [ME.  wigelen  to  totter,  reel.  Cf.  wag,  v.  t., 
waggle.]  1.  To  wabble  ;  stagger.  Obs. 

2.  To  move  to  and  fro  with  a  quick  jerky  motion  ;  to  wag  ; 
waggle  ;  wriggle  ;  as,  a  dog  wiggles 
his  tail  ;  wiggling  one’s  fingers. 

Dial.  Eng.,  <{*  Colloq.,  U.  S. 
wig'gle,  n.  Act  of  wiggling  ;  a  wrig¬ 
gle.  Colloq. 

wig'gler  (wig'ler),  n.  The  larva  or 
pupa  of  the  mosquito.  Wiggle™,  a  Larva,  h 

wight  (wit),  n.  [ME.  Wight,  wiht.  Mosquito  Pupa,  x  5 


wight,  whit,  AS.  wiht  creature,  thing;  akin  to  D.  uicht 
child,  OS.  &  OHG.  wiht  creature,  thing,  G.  wicht  creature, 
Icel.  vsetir  wight,  vwtta  whit,  Goth,  waihts ,  wuiht,  thing; 
cf.  Russ,  vesheh'  thing.  Cf.  whit.]  1.  A  person  ;  crea¬ 
ture;  being  ;  —  now  chiefly  jocose. 

Every  wight  that  hath  discretion  Chaucer 

2.  A  preternatural  being,  as  a  fairy,  w  itch,  etc.  Obs. 

3.  A  whit ;  bit ;  jot.  Obs.  Chaucer. 

Wight  (wit),  a.  [ME.  wight,  wiht,  prob.  of  Scand.  origin  ; 

cf.  Icel.  vigr  in  fighting  condition,  neut.  vigt,  fr.  rig  war, 
akin  to  AS.  wig.  See  vanquish.]  Archaic  or  Scot.  di- 
Dial.  Eng.  1.  Brave;  valiant;  also,  strong ;  powerful. 

2.  Loud  ;  rough  ;  also,  active  ;  nimble;  swift.  Obs. 

3.  Clever.  Obs.  Scot.  Lyndsay. 

wig'wag'  (wig'wSg'),  v.  t.  d:  i. ;  wig'wagged'  (-wSgd') ; 

w  i  g'w  a  g'g  ing 
(-w  a  g'l  n  g).  [See 
wag,  v.  t.  ]  1.  To 
move  to  and  fro ; 
to  wag. 

2.  Mil.  &  Nav.  To 
signal  by  means  of 
a  flag,  or  portable 
light,  waved  ac¬ 
cording  to  a  code. 

Movements  of  the 

flag  or  light  to  the  ,  2  3 

right  and  left  are  1,2,3  First,  Second,  and  Third, 
the  elements  of  the  Motions  in  Wigwagging 
code  alphabet, 
while  movements  to  the  front  are  used  to  indicate  the 
ends  of  words,  paragraphs,  etc. 

wig'wag',  n.  [See  wigwag,  v.  t.<& :  i.]  1.  Mil.  &  Nav. 

Act  or  art  of  wigwagging  ;  also,  a  message  wigwagged  ;  — 
used  chiefly  attributively  ;  as,  the  wigwag  system  or  code. 
2.  A  rubbing  tool  on  and  driven  by  a  watchmaker’s  lathe, 
wig'wag'ger  (-er),  n.  One  who  wigwags  ;  a  signalman 
using  a  wigwag  code. 

wlg'wam  ( wTg'wdm ;  -w5m;  277),  n.  [Algonquian  (Abnaki) 

wigwam  dwelling, 
fr.  ivigiv  he  dwells.] 

1.  A  cabin  or  hut  of 
the  Indians  of  the 
region  of  the  Great 
Lakes  and  eastward, 
formed  of  a  frame¬ 
work  of  poles  over¬ 
laid  with  bark,  rush 
mats,  or  hides.  The 
usual  form  of  the  eastern  wigwam  was  rectangular  with 
arched  top ;  in  the  west  it  was  often  conical  like  the  lighter 
skin  tepee  of  the  plains  tribes.  Cf.  hogan,  lodge,  pueblo, 
wikiup. 

2.  Any  large  structure,  formerly  often  temporary  and  of 
rude  construction,  used  for  political  conventions,  etc. 
Slang,  U.  S. 

Wik'i  up'  (wTk'T-up/),  n.  [Of  North  American  Indian  ori¬ 
gin;  cf.  Dakota  ivakeya,  wokeya.~\  The  hut  used  by  the 
nomadic  Indian  tribes  of  the  arid  regions  of  the  west  and 
southwest  United  States,  typically  elliptical  in  form,  with 
a  rough  frame  covered  with  reed  mats  or  grass  or  brush¬ 
wood. 

wild  (wild),  a. ;  wild'er  (wil'der) ;  wild'est.  [ME.  wilde, 
AS.  wilde  ;  akin  to  OFries.  wilde ,  D.  ivild,  OS.  &  OHG. 
wildi,  G  wild,  Sw.  &  Dan.  t did,  Icel.  villr  wild,  bewil¬ 
dered,  astray,  Goth,  wilpeis  wild,  and  G.  &  OHG.  wild 
game,  deer  ;  orig.  uncert.]  1.  Living  in  a  state  of  nature; 
inhabiting  natural  haunts,  as  the  forest  or  open  field  ;  not 
tamed  or  domesticated  ;  as,  a  wild  boar ;  a  wild  ox. 

Winter ’s  not  gone  yet,  if  the  wild  geese  fly  that  way.  Shak. 

2.  Growing,  produced,  or  prepared,  without  the  aid  and 
care  of  man ;  native ;  not  cultivated  ;  brought  forth  by  un¬ 
assisted  nature  or  by  animals  not  domesticated  ;  as,  wild 
parsnip  ;  wild  camomile ;  wild  honey. 

The  woods  and  desert  caves, 

With  wild  thyme  and  the  gadding  vine  o’ergrown.  Milton. 

3.  Not  inhabited  or  cultivated  ;  as,  wild  land. 

4-  Savage  ;  uncivilized  ;  not  refined  by  culture  ;  rude;  as, 
the  wild  tribes  of  Africa  or  America. 

5.  Impatient  of,  or  not  subjected  to,  restraint  or  regula¬ 
tion  ;  as :  a  Turbulent ;  tempestuous  ;  violent ;  stormy  ; 
as,  a  wild  coast.  kk  The  wild  winds  howl.”  Addison.  “  Wild 
work.”  Milton,  b  Inordinate;  unrestrained  ;  ungoverned. 
“  Passions  wild  and  strong.”  Bums.  c  Boisterous;  rollick¬ 
ing  ;  gay.  “  The  wild  prince  and  Poins.”  Shak.  d  Fantas¬ 
tic;  visionary;  crazy.  kk  A  wild,  speculative  project.”  Swift. 

6.  Valiant;  brave;  daring.  Obs. 

7  Indicating  strong  emotion,  excitement,  elevation  of  the 
spirit,  or  the  like.  “  Wild  and  whirling  words.”  Shak. 

Rapt  Isaiah’s  wild  seraphic  fire.  Burns. 


widen,  adv.  Wide  :  far.  Obs. 
wid'en-er  (wld'’n-l?r),  n.  One 
that  widens  ;  specif.,  Mech .,  a 
broach,  or  reamer, 
widequare.  d*  widkwhere. 
wider,  -h  whither. 
wideren .  d*  wither. 
wid'er-shins  <  wYd'?(r)-shYnz). 
d*  WITHEKSH  IN', 
wide  we.  +  widow. 
wlde'where'  (wTd'hwnr').  adv. 
[See  wide  ;  where.]  Widely  ; 
tar  and  wide.  Obs. 
wide' work'  (-wftrk').  w.  Coal 
Mining.  A  kind  of  bord-and- 
pillar  system  in  which  the  very 
narrow  pillnrsleft  tosupportthe 
roof  are  not  recovered.  [Oft*.| 
widge,  n.  [AS.  u'icg.\  A  horse.  I 
widgeon  coot.  The  ruddy  duck. 
Local,  IJ.  S. 

widgeon  grass.  Eel  grass  (Zos- 
tera  marina).  lr. 
wid'ish  (wTd'Ysh),  a.  Moder¬ 
ately  wide. 

widow  duck  A  West  Indian  tree 
duck  ( Dendrocygna  riduata). 
wid'ow-er  hood.  n.  See  -hood. 
wid'ow  er  ship',  n.  See  -ship. 
widow  finch.  A  whidah  bird 
widow  fish.  The  viuva.  [Oft*.| 
wid'ow  head'.  n.  Widowhood. | 
wid'ow  ly.  a.  Becoming  to,  or 
like,  a  widow. 

wid'ow-mak'erMnak^rbn.  One 
who  makes  widows  by  killing 
husbands.  —  wid'ow-mak' ing. 
n.  Ohs.  [Oft*.  | 

wid'ow- man,  n.  A  widower.  | 


widow's  chamber.  Eng  Lair.  In 
London,  the  apparel  and  furni¬ 
ture  of  the  bedchamber  of  the 
widow  of  a  freeman,  to  which 
she  was  formerly  entitled, 
wid'ow  shroudL  n.  A  widow’s 
dress.  Ohs. 

wid'ow-wail',  n.  A  low  narrow¬ 
leaved  evergreen  shrub  ( Cneo - 
rum  tncoccum)  of  southern  Eu¬ 
rope. 

width'way'  (wTdth'wa/),  n. 

.  The  direction  of  the  width.— 
adv.  Also  width'ways/ (-waz'). 
Along  the  width, 
width' wise'  (-wTzO,  adv.  See 
-wise. 

widual,  a.  [For  vidual ,  influ- 
i  enced  by  icidoir.]  Vidual.  Ohs. 
widue.  widwe.  +  widow. 
widwer  +  widower 
wie.  wee. 

wie.  n.  (AS.  wiga. J  Ohs.  a  No- 
hlerknignt.  b  Person ;  creature, 
wiede.  weed. 

Wie'der-komm'Cve'der-kfimO, 

I  n.  [G.,  come  ngainj  A  tall 
round  beaker  used  in  Germany, 
wief.  wieffe.  +  wife. 
wiefly.  wifely. 

wiel.  +  well.  [a  whirlpool. I 
wiel  (wel).  Scot.  var.  of  wkel,[ 
wie'are.  n.  (AS.  wmlerc.]  A 
sorcerer  ;  conjurer.  Ohs. 
wield,  n.  (AS.  weald,  geweald, 
or  (jriri/Jrl . j  Power.  Ohs. 
wield'a-ble.  a.  See  -able. 
wield'ance  (wel'rhTns),  n.  Act 
or  power  of  wielding.  Obs. 


wielde.  f  wild,  would. 
wield'er,  n.  1.  One  who  wields. 

2.  A  ruler  :  governor.  Ohs. 

3.  A  manager  ;  also,  an  actual 
occupant.  Ohs.  lr. 
wield'i-ne3B  (wel'd  T-nfs),  n. 
See  -ness. 

wield'ing.  n.  [AS.  wylding.] 
Control  ;  rule.  Ohs. 
wield'less,  a.  Unwieldy.  Ohs. 
wield'ness.  n.  Power  Ohs. 
wield'some(weld'swm),  a  Eas¬ 
ily  wielded  or  managed.  Obs. 
wiele.  d*  wiohel,  wile. 
wiep  d*  'veep. 

wier.  d*  wer,  a  man;  wire. 
wier(wer).  n.  =  weir. 

wier  an'gle  (wer'iq'g’l).  Var. 
of  WARIANOLE. 
wlerd.  wierde.  d*  "'bird. 
wi'er-y.  d*  wiry. 

wies.  wiesdom.  d*  wise, wisdom. 

wiet.  d *  wit. 
wieved.  d*  weved. 
wif.  d*  wife. 

wife.  r.  i.  To  marry:  wive.  Obs. 
wife '-bound',  a.  Impeded  or 
ruled  by  a  wife  :  henpecked 
wife'carP  (wlf'kiirP),  n.  = 
BETTY,  2.  Srot. 

Wife'hat  er  Bi'bleCwIf'hat'Sr). 
See  bible,  2. 

wife'kin,  n.  a  Womankind.  Ohs. 
b  I  .ittle  wife  ;  —  in  endearment, 
wife'less.  a.  See -less. 
wife'like'.  a  Wifely, 
wife'ly,  adv.  As  a  wife.  Obs. 
wife'-rid'den,  a.  Ruled  by  a 
wife  ;  henpecked. 


wife 'thing',  n.  [AS.  wif  ping.] 
j  Nuptials.  Obs. 
wife'ward  (wll'wPrd),  a.,  adv 
Towards  one’s  wife.  Nonce 
Word . 

wiffelor,  wiffler.  d*  whiffler. 
wif'fet  (wli'gt  ;  -Jt  ;  151),  n.  A 
small  or  insignificant  person  or 
thing.  Rare.  [of  whiffle. I 

wif'fle(wYf'’l).  Dial.  Eng.  var.  | 
wif'ie  ( wTf't),  7i.  Dim.  or  en¬ 
dearing  term  for  wife  Scot,  or 
Dial,  or  Colloq. 
wifle  d*  WHIFFLE, 
wifle,  n.  [Cf.  AS.  wif  cl  an  arrow, 
dart.]  Prob.,  a  battle-ax  Obs. 
wifman.  wifmon.  d*  woman. 
wif'oek  ( wTf'uk),  n.  [ wife  + 
-ocA\]  =  wifie.  Scot.  [WHIFT.  | 
wift  ( wtft).  Dial.  Eng.  of |  : 
wig  (wYg).  Var.  of  wmo,  whey  j 
wig  block.  A  round-topped 
I  block  on  which  to  make  or  dress 
a  wig,  or  keep  it  when  not  in 
use  ;  also.  Eng.  Slang ,  a  head, 
wig'caul'.  u.  The  network  in 
the  inside  of  a  wig.  Ohs. 
wigeling.  n.  [AS.  uig(e)lung.'] 
Sorcery  Ohs.  [widgeon. i 
wi'geon  (wYj'iln)  Var.  of  I 
wigg  ( wYg).  Var.  of  wio.  [wig.| 
wigged  (wTgd),  a.  Wearing  n| 
wig 'gen  tree,  or  wig 'gin  tree 
(wYg'Tn).  fCf.  wicken.]  Rowan 
j  tree.  Dial.  Eng. 
i  wig'ger.  d*  wicker. 
wig'ging  ( wYg'Tng),  n.  A  scold¬ 
ing.  Colloq. 


wig'gle-tail'  (wig'^-tSP),  n.  a 
=  wiggler.  b  A  tadpole.  Dial 
wighe.  d*  "  ik. 

wighel.  a.  [AS.  wiglian  to  prac¬ 
tice  divination  ;  cf.  AS  wigol 
belonging  to  divination.]  Sor¬ 
cery  :  deceit.  Obs.—  wighelful.  a. 
wigher,  v.  i.  [Prob  imitative  ; 
cf.  G  wiehern,  E.  whinny,  v.] 
To  neigh  ;  whinny.  Obs 
wighie.  d*  weehee. 
wight,  wighte  d*  weight. 
wight  ( wit).  Scot.  var.  of  wite. 
wight,  adv.  Wightly.  Obs. 
wight'ful  (Scot,  wlkt'foo),  a. 
Powerful.  Obs.  or  Scot. 
wight'ly  (Scot.  wYKt'lt),  adv 
of  wight.  Obs.  or  Scot. 
wight'ne88.  n.  See -ness.  Ohs. 
wighta'man.  n.  Winnower.  Obs. 
wight'y  ( wlK'tT),  a.  Vigorous; 
quick.  Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng 
wigion.  d*  WIDGEON, 
wig'less,  a.  See -less. 
wig'mak'er  (wYg'mak'5r),  n. 

<  >ne  who  makes  wigs, 
wigorously.  d*  vigorously. 
wig  sumac,  or  wig  tree.  The 
|  European  smoke  tree. 

wig'tail',  v.  A  tropic  bird  of 
j  the  genus  Pha'ethon. 
wigth.  d*  WIGHT 

wigur.  d*  figure. 
wig'wag',  a.  Writhing  ;  twist¬ 
ing  ;  turning  Ohs.  tf  R. 
wig'wag',  adv.  To  and  fro  ; 
waveringly.  Colloq. 
wi-ha'ra  ‘(vf-hii'ra).  wi-ha're 
(-r£).  Vars.  of  vihara. 


wihe  d*  wie,  man. 
wiht.  d*  wight,  WITH, 
wild,  wiif  +  wide,  wife. 
wik(wik).  Dial.  Eng.  of  week. 
wik,  wike  d*  wick,  a  place. 

wik.  wike.  d*  wick,  a. 

wike.  d*  week.  [angle.] 

wike  (wik).  Var  of  wiCK,anl 
wike,  n  Also  wiken  [AS.  wict'.] 
Office  ;  charge  ;  duty.  Obs. 
wike  (wik),  n.  [Cf.  wicker,  «.] 
A  temporary  mark  or  boundary, 
as  a  bough  set  up  in  division,  as 
of  tithes,  swaths  to  be  mowed  in 
common  ground,  etc.  ;  —  also 
wicker  Obs.  or  Dial  Eng. 
wikener,  n.  [AS.  wicnerc.)  An 
official  dispenser  ;  steward.  Obs. 
wiker,  wikir.  d*  wicker. 
wiket.  d*  wicket.  [viking. | 
wi'king  (we'kYng).  Var.  of| 
wikke.  d*"'iCK,a. 
wikkede.  wikkit.  d*  wicked. 
wiknesse.  d*  wicken  ess. 

wil.  d*  vile,well, WHILE, WILD, 
wil.  Will.  Ref ■  Sp. 
wilanie.  d*  villainy. 
wilbarewe.  d*  wheelbarrow. 
Wil'bur  itesi  wYl'biYr-Its),!/.  pi., 

j  or  Wilburite  Friends.  See 
j  FRIEND,  72.,  fi. 

wilcat.  +  wildcat. 
wilche.  d*  which. 
wilcume.  d*  welcome. 
wileweme,  a.  [AS.  wil-  (cf. 
welcome)  -f  geeweme  plcns- 
I  ing.]  Content:  satisfied.  Ohs. 

wild  (dial,  wild),  n.  A  weald 
I  Ohs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 


ale,  senate,  c&re,  iim,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofa  ;  eve,  Svent,  6nd,  recent,  maker ;  ice,  ill ;  old,  obey,  orb,  ftdd,  s8ft,  connect ;  use,  unite,  urn,  up,  circi/s,  menu  ; 

U  Foreign  Word.  d*  Obsolete  Variant  of.  +  combined  with.  =  equals. 


WILD 
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WILDFIRE 


8.  E  iger,  as  with  desire  or  anticipation  ;  keen  ;  as,  horses 
wild  to  start ;  girls  wild  to  dance.  Colloq. 

9.  Erratic  ;  deviating  from  an  intended  aim  or  object ; 
as,  a  wild  pitch  in  baseball.  Specif. :  Maul.  Hard  to  steer 
or  tending  to  yaw  from  the  course;— said  of  a  vessel, 
wild  air,  Prvn.  &  Singing.  breath  not  used  in  vocalizing  or 
articulating  a  sound,  which  in  escaping  gives  a  breathy 
character  to  the  voice.  —  w.  allspice,  the  spicebush.  —  w. 
almond,  a  The  Kafir  chestnut,  b  The  Java  almond.  -  w. 
ananas,  the  pinguin.  —  w.  angelica,  a  European  species  of 
Angelica  (A.  syl  vest  ns).  -  w.  apple,  a  (1)  A  crab  apple 
of  Alaska  and  the  Pacific  coast  (AIulus  /ivularis).  (2)  The 
Siberian  crab  apple,  b  In  Australia,  the  fruit  of  the  na- 
J;lve  9rai?berry .  Colloq.  w.  apricot,  the  mamey  apple. 
West  Indies.  —  w.  arsenic,  the  spotted  wintergreen.  —  w. 
bachelor’s-button.  See  bachelor's-button  b- -  w.  balsam,  the 
touch-me-not.  —  w.  balsam  apple,  an  American  cucurbi- 
taceous  vine  ( Micrampehs  lobata)  somewhat  like  the  true 
balsam  apple.  —  w.  barley,  the  wall  barley.  —  w.  basil,  a 
menthaceous  herb  (Clinopodium  vulgar e)  widely  distrib¬ 
uted  in  the  United  States,  Europe,  and  Asia.  It  has  capi¬ 
tate  clusters  of  small  pink  or  white  flowers.  —  w.  bean 
any  of  various  wild  fabaceous  plants,  mostly  species  of 
Phascolus  and  Apios.  —  w.  bee,  any  of  numerous  uudomes- 
t mated  social  bees;  esp.,  the  domestic  bee  when  escaped 
from  domestication  and  having  its  nest  in  a  hollow  tree  or 
among  rocks.  —  w.  beet,  a  The  sea  beet,  b  The  sea  lav¬ 
ender.  —  w.  bergamot,  a  fragrant  North  American  men¬ 
thaceous  herb  ( Afonarda  fistulosa)  having  a  terminal  capi¬ 
tate  cluster  of  rather  large  pink  or  purple  flowers.  -  w. 
boar,  a  wild  hog  ( S  us  scroj  a)  of  continental  Europe,  south¬ 
western  Asia,  and  northern  Africa,  from  which  most  do¬ 
mestic  swine  have  been  derived.  Its  hair  is  coarse  and 
grizzled,  and  its  tusks  or  canines  of  both  jaws  are  often 
much  enlarged.  Various  allied  species  inhabit  southeast¬ 
ern  Asia.  —  W.  Boar  of  Ar  dennes'  (ar'dSn'),  Guillaume  de 
la  Marck,  a  ferocious  Belgian  soldier  in  Louis  XI. ’spay, 
beheaded  in  1485.  He  is  introduced  into  Scott’s  44  Quentin 
Durward.”  —  w.  box,  the  box  brier.  —  w.  brier,  any  uncul¬ 
tivated  species  of  brier ;  specif. :  a  The  dog-rose,  b  The 
sweetbrier.  —  w.  buckwheat,  a  A  polygonaceous  plant 
(Eriogonumfasciculalum) somewhat  like  buckwheat.  Calif. 
b  The  heath  aster.  Local.  U.  S.  —  w.  bugloss.  See  Ly- 
copsis.  —  w.  burnet,  the  American  great  burnet  ( Sanguisorba 
canadensis).—  w.  cabbage,  the  wild  original  of  the  cultivated 
cabbage.  It  is  common  near  the  seacoast  in  various  parts  of 
Europe.  —  w.  camomile,  any  asteraceous  plant  of  the  genus 
Matricaria.  —  w.  caper,  a  The  caper  spurge,  b  A  wild 
plum  ( Prunus pennsgl van ica)  of  the  eastern  United  States. 

—  w.  cardamom,  a  South  African  species  of  Zanthoxylum 
( Z .  capcnse)’,  knobwood.  —  w.  carrot,  a  widely  distributed 
apiaceous  weed  (Dttucus  carota ),  the  original  of  the  culti¬ 
vated  carrot.  Its  root  is  acrid  and  unpleasant.  —  w.  cat. 
a  A  European  native  cat  (Felis  cat  us,,  similar  in  color  to 
the  domestic  tabby  cat,  but  larger,  stronger,  and  having 
a  shorter,  blunter  tail.  That  it  is  the  parent  stock  of 
domestic  cats  is  doubtful,  b  Any  of  the  small  or  medium¬ 
sized  undomesticated  cats,  as  a  lynx,  c  Naut.  A  deeply 
grooved  wheel  or  drum  on  a  capstan  or  windlass,  having 
projections  which  engage  the  links  of  the  cable,  and 
capable  of  being  arranged  to  revolve  either  with  or  on 
the  shaft.  —  w.  celery,  tape  grass  (  Vallisneria  spiralis). 

—  w.  cherry,  a  Any  uncultivated  cherry  tree  or  its  fruit, 
as  in  Europe  the  gean  ( Prunus  avium)  and  in  the  United 
States  the  pin,  or  wild  red,  cherry  (P.  pennsy/vanica ), 
the  wild  black  cherry  (P.  serotina ),  etc.  b  A  celastraceous 
shrub  ( Rhacoma  crossopetalum)  or  its  edible  fruit.  Ba¬ 
hamas.  —  w.  chervil,  a  European  apiaceous  weed  ( Anthris - 
cus  sylvestris).  —  w.  chestnut,  a  The  African  almond,  b 
A  South  African  rutaceous  tree  (Pallasia  capen sis),  with 
panicles  of  handsome  white  tiowers,  for  whicn  it  is  some¬ 
times  cultivated;  also,  its  edible  black  seed,  c  A  tree 
( Cast  an  ops  is  ph  i  lippin  en  si s)  related  to  the  true  chestnut ; 
also,  its  seed.  Philippines.  —  w.  China  tree,  the  soapberry. 

—  w.  cicely,  the  wild  chervil.  —  w.  cinnamon,  a  See  ca- 
nella,  2.  b  =  bayberry  b.  —  w.  clary,  the  wild  sage 
Salvia  verbenacea.  —  w.  clove.  =  bayberry  b.  —  w.  coffee 
U.  S.  a  Feverroot.  b  The  cascara  buckthorn.  —  w.  col¬ 
umbine,  the  American  red  columbine  (Aquilegia  cana 
densis).  —  w  comfrey,  an  American  boraginaceous  plant 
( Cynoglossum  virginicum).  It  has  large  bristly  leaves  and 
small  blue  flowers.  —  w.  cotton,  a  Cotton  grass,  b  An 
African  convolvulaceous  tree  (Ipomcea  aerrardi)  which 
yields  Natal  cotton.  — w.  cucumber,  any  of  various  cucur- 
bitaceous  plants,  as  the  squirting  cucumber,  the  star 
cucumber,  the  wild  balsam  apple,  etc.  —  w.  cumin,  an 
annual  apiaceous  plant  ( Lagcecia  cuminoides)  native  of 
southern  Europe.  —  w.  dilly.  See  1st  dilly.  —  w.  dog, 
any  of  many  wild  canine  animals,  esp.  one  of  those 
belonging  to  the  genus  Cyon  (which  see).  —  w.  dove,  the 
mourning  dove.—  w.  duck,  any  undomesticated  duck  ;  esp., 
the  mallard.  —  w.  elder,  an  American  araliaceous  plant 
( Aralia  hispid  a)  resembling  wild  sarsaparilla.  —  w.  fennel, 
horse  fennel.  —  w.  fig.  a  The  caprifig.  b  In  Florida,  any 
of  several  wild  species  of  Ficus ,  as  F.  aurea.  c  In  the 
West  Indies,  a  clusiaceous  tree  ( Clusia  flavu)  or  its  fig¬ 
shaped  fruit.  —  w.  flag,  any  Australian  iridaceous  plant  of 
the  genus  Patersonia ,  or  its  handsome  blue  or  purple 
flower.  —  w.  flax,  a  species  of  Camelina  ( C .  saliva );  false 
flax  ;  gold-of-pleasure.  See  Camelina.  —  w.  forget-me-not, 
the  bluet  ( Houstonia ).  —  w.  fowl,  collectively,  game  and 
water  birds;  esp.,  ducks,  geese,  and  their  allies.  —  w. 
garden,  Port.,  a  garden  in  which  colonies  of  hardy  wild 
and  garden  plants  are  naturalized  in  positions  where  they 
will  appear  to  be  growing  naturally.  Hence,  w.  gardening. 

—  w.  garlic,  crow  garlic.  —  w.  germander,  a  The  german¬ 
der  speedwell.  b  The  wall  germander. —w.  ginger,  a  A 
tropical  Old  World  aromatic  plant  (Zinziber  zerumbet) 
related  to  and  like  common  ginger,  b  An  American  aris- 
tolochiaceous  herb  (Asarum  canadense)  having  a  pungent, 

finger-flavored  rootstock  ;  —  called  also  Indian  ginger, 
eart  snaleroof ;  also,  any  nearly  allied 
species.  SeeAsARUM.  c  In  Australia,  the 
zinziberaceous  plant  Alpinia  cceru-  w’ 

lea.  —  w.  goat,  any  undomesticated  i 

goat  of  the  genus  Capra. 
in  a  broad  sense  in- 
c-’ u ~d  1  n  r 

w.  goose.  ^ 
a  Any  nil 
domest  i- 
ca  t  e d 


the  gray  lag;  in  Araer- 
ica,  the  Canada  goosed 
b  A  variety  of  hard; 

graTe.  It  Uktrcely  Wi'd  Goose  (BranfacunaUen,,,) 

exported  from  Canada  to  France  and  to  Italy^or^use^in^ 


the  manufacture  of  macaroni  and  other  pastes.  —  wild-goose 
chase,  a  pursuit  after  something  as  unlikely  to  be  caught 
as  a  wild  goose  ;  hence,  a  pursuit  after  something  unat¬ 
tainable.  Shak.  —  w.-goose  plum,  one  of  a  race  of  Ameri¬ 
can  plums  referred  to  the  species  Prunus  hortulana ,  but 
more  probably  resulting  from  a  cross  between  P.  ameri- 
cana  and  P.  august ifolia .  The  varieties  of  this  plum  are 
best  adapted  to  the  South,  —  wild  gourd,  the  calabazilla.  — 
w.  heat  (of  steel),  a  heat  of  molten  steel  which  is  boiling 
violently,  and  so,  if  poured,  honeycombs  the  ingot  with 
the  contained  gases.  —  w.  heliotrope,  any  of  various  hydro- 
phyllaceous  plants  of  the  genus  Phacelia  having  blue  or 
purple  flow'ers.  Calif.  —  w.  hemp,  hemp  agrimony.  —  w. 
hop,  the  common  bryony.  —  w.  horse,  a  Any  undomesti¬ 
cated  horse,  as  Przhevalski’s  horse,  b  A  domestic  horse 
in  the  natural  or  feral  state.  —  W.  Hunt,  in  European  folk¬ 
lore,  a  night-time  chase  or  rushing  of  a  rout  of  spectral 
hunters  through  the  wilderness  or  athwart  the  skv  ;  — 
called  also  the  Fulious  Post.  The  leader,  the  44  Wild 
Huntsman,”  was  probably  originally  Odin,  or  Woden, 
god  of  the  wind  and  of  the  dead,  his  attendants  being  the 
souls  of  the  dead.  In  medieval  times,  however,  the  story 
is  often  attached  to  other  legendary  personages.  Cf. 
Hold  a.  —  w.  hyacinth,  a  An  American  bulbous  liliaceous 
plant  (Quamasia  esculenta).  with  linear  basal  leaves  and 
white  racemose  flowers,  b  The  wood  hyacinth.  —  w. 
hydrangea,  an  American  species  of  Hydrangea  (P.  arbo- 
rescens).  —  w.  hyssop,  the  blue  vervain.  —  w.  indigo,  a  Any 
American  fabaceous  plant  of  the  genus  Baptisia;  esp., 
B.  tine  tori  a,  with  bright  yellow  flowers  and  trifoliolate 
leaves  with  cuneate  leaflets,  and  B. australis,  called  also  blue 
false  indigo,  of  the  southeastern  United  States,  b  The  false 
indigo  (Amorpha).  —  w.  ipecac,  a  The  ipecac  spurge,  b 
Feverroot.  —  w.  Irishman,  the  tumatakuru.  New  Zealand. 

w.  ivy,  an  Australian  fabaceous  climbing  or  trailing 
shrub  (Plalylobium  triangulare)  with  ivylike  leaves, 
yellow  flowers,  and  broad  flat  pods.  It  is  often  culti¬ 
vated.  Australia.  —  w.  Jalap,  the  manroot  Ipomcea  pan- 
durala.  —  w.  Jasmine,  the  wood  anemone.  —  w.  kale,  the 
wild  mustard.  —  w.  land,  land  not  cultivated,  or  unfit  for 
cultivation.  —  w.  lantana,  any  of  various  American  trailing 
nyctaginiaceous  plants  of  the  genus  Abronia,  with  flowers 
resembling  those  of  Lantana.  —  w.  leek,  an  American  spe¬ 
cies  of  Allium  (A.  tricoccum)  having  large  oblong  elliptical 
leaves  and  rather  showy  pink  flowers.  —  w.  lemon,  a  = 
May  apple,  1  a.  U.  S.  b  In  Australia:  (1)  Any  of  sev¬ 
eral  rubiaceous  shrubs  of  the  genus  Pleclronia,  as  P. 
oleifoliu,  in  allusion  to  the  yellow  fruit.  (2)  A  species 
of  caper  ( Capparis  nobilis).  c  In  New  Zealand,  the  tarata. 
—  w.  lettuce,  any  uncultivated  species  of  lettuce  which 
becomes  a  weed  ;  specif.,  the  prickly  lettuce.  —  w.  licorice 
or  liquorice,  a  An  American  fabaceous  herb  (G/ycyrrhiza 
lepiaota)  closely  related  to  the  true  licorice  and  having 
a  root  with  similar  properties ;  — called  also  American 
licorice,  b  The  Indian  licorice,  c  Any  of  several  other 
plants  with  sweetish  roots,  as  in  the  United  States  either 
of  two  bedstraws  (Galium  circ.it  zans  and  G.  lanceo! at  am) 
and  in  Australia  a  germander  (Teucrium  corymbosum).  — 
w.  lily  of  the  valley.  U.  S.  a  The  bead-ruby  ( Uni  folium 
canadense).  b  The  liliaceous  plant  Clinlonia  umbeUata. 
C  The  shinleaf.  —  w.  lime,  a  The  mountain  plum,  b  = 
colima.  c  The  Ogeechee  lime.  —  w.  madder.  a  =  madder. 
b  Either  of  two  species  of  bedstraw:  (1)  The  European 
Galium  mol  In  go,  with  ample  panicles  of  small  white 
flowers;  —  called  great,  or  greater,  wild  madder.  (2)  The 
American  G.  tinclorium,  with  terminal  flowrers  in  clusters 
of  two  or  three;  —  called  smaller  wild  madder.  —  w.  ma¬ 
hogany,  a  West  Indian  rubiaceous  tree  ( Antirhea  bifur- 
cata).  —  w.  mamey.  or  w.  xnamey  apple,  the  oblong,  yellow- 
ish,  acid  fruit  of  a  tropical  American  clusiaceous  tree 
(Rhcedia  lateriflora),  or  the  tree  itself.  West  Indies.  —  w. 
mandrake.  =  May  apple,  1  a.  —  w.  mango,  the  hog  plum 
( Spondias ).  —  w.  mangosteen.  a  A  tropical  Asiatic  melia- 
ceous  tree  ( Sandoricum  inilicum),  with  hard,  red.  fine¬ 
grained  timber;  also,  its  large  edible  acid  fruit,  b 
The  East  Indian  date  plum  Diospyros  peregrina.  —  w. 
mare.  Obs.  a  A  nightmare,  b  A  seesaw.  Shak.  —  w.  mar¬ 
igold,  the  pot  marigold.  —  w.  marjoram,  a  menthaceous 
plant  ( Origanum  rulgare)  resembling  sweet  marjoram,  but 
less  aromatic.  -  w.  masterwort,  the  herb  Gerard.  —  w.  mil¬ 
let.  a  =  MILLET  GRASS  a  b  =  SLOUGH  GRASS  a.  —  W.  mint, 
any  wild  menthaceous  plant;  specif.,  pennyroyal.  —  w. 
mustard, the  charlock.  —  w. nutmeg,  Makassar  nutmeg.— w.  oat 
or  oats,  a  Any  wild  grass  of 
the  genus  Arena,  esp.  the  Eu¬ 
ropean  A.  fatua ,  a  common 
weed  in  meadows  and  pas¬ 
tures.  b  =  oat  grass  b.  C  In 
Australia,  the  seaside  brome 
grass  (Bromus  arena via).  —  w. 
okra,  any  West  Indian  malva- 
ceous  plant  of  the  genus 
Afalac  hr  a.  —  w.  olive,  a  =  ole¬ 
aster  b  b  Any  of  many  other 
trees  more  or  less  like  the 
olive, or  having  olivelike  fruit, 
as,  in  the  United  States,  the 
sour  gum,  the  snowdrop  tree, 

Osmanthus  americanus,  and 
S  ideroxyl on  m  asti ch  odend ron ; 
in  Europe,  Elieagnus  angusli- 
folia,  and  other  ebeagnaceous 
trees  or  shrubs;  in  the  West 
Indies,  the  Java  almond,  the 
mountain  plum, etc.;  in  India, 
the  euphorbiaceous  tree  Put- 
ra nj i va  roxbn  rgh  i i.  —  w .  onion . 
a  Any  of  several  species  of  Al- 
/  i uin ,  as  A .  cent  u  um ,  A .  vi 7 1  eal e 
(see  crow  garlic),  A.  J'ragrans, 
etc.  b  The  liliaceous  plant#?//-  _ 
bine semibarbata.  Australia. —  Wild  Oat  (Arena  fatua).  1 
w.  orach,  a  European  orach  Whole  Plant,  much  reduced; 
{Atrip! ex patula)  common  as  a  2  Panicle  :  3  Single  Spikelet; 
weed  in  gardens.  —  w.  orange.  4  Flowering  Glume  or  Scale, 
a  The  trifoliate  orange  (67/-  nat  8Ize- 
ms  trifofiata).  b  The  cherry  laurel.  Southern  U  S. 
C  =  wild  lemon  b  (1).  Australia,  d  The  West  Indian 
euphorbiaceous  tree  Dnjpetes  glauca.  e  A  loganiaceous 
tree  of  the  island  of  Reunion  ( Fructesca  vaginata).  —  w. 
parsley,  any  of  numerous  wild  umbellifers  having  parsley¬ 
like  foliage.  —  w.  parsnip,  the  wild  original  form  of  the 
cultivated  parsnip,  found  as  a  weed  in  both  Europe  and 
America.  Its  root  is  acrid  and  bitter.  —  w.  peach,  ther 
cherry  laurel.  Southern  U.  S.  —  w.  pear,  a  South  Ameri¬ 
can  clethraceous  timber  tree  (Clethra  tinifolia)  resembling 
the  pear  tree  in  habit  and  foliage.  —  w.  pepper,  a  A  trop¬ 
ical  Old  World  verbenaceous  shrub  (  Vitex  trifolia),  with 
pleasantly  aromatic  foliage.  The  seeds  are  used  medici¬ 
nally.  b  Yarrow.  Dial.  Eng.  —  w.  pieplant,  a  species  of 
dock  ( Rumez  hymenosepalus)  found  from  Texas  to  Cali¬ 
fornia.  Its  acid,  juicy  stems  are  used  as  a  substitute  for 
the  garden  rhubarb.  —  w.  pigeon,  any  undomesticated 


Wild 'air  .  Sir  Har'ry  (wild' 

fir').  A  gay  gallant,  hero  of  I  ar- 

qunar’s  “Constant  Couple” 
and  its  sequel,  of  this  name. 


wildare  f  wield er. 

wild 'brain  ,«  Aharchrain  Obs. 
wild'cat  . //.  See  wildcat. 
wild'cat  ter  ( wTld'k&t'5r),  n. 


|  One  who  drills  wells  in  the  hope 
|  of  finding  oil  in  territory  not 
known  to  be  an  oil  field.— wild'- 
I  cat'ting.  n.  Both  Cotloq.,  U.  S .  d^-hasP),  u. 


wilde  +  wield,  WOULD 
wilde,  a.  [AS.J  Powerful.  Obs. 
wilde'beest'  (wTld'best'  ;  vTK 


pigeon  ;  esp.,  in  Great  Britain,  the  rock  dove  ;  in  America, 
the  passenger  pigeon.  —  wild  pine,  a  The  Scotch  pine,  b 
In  the  West  Indies,  any  of  various  epiphytes  of  the  genus 
Tillaudsia;  also,  the  pinguin.—  w.  pineapple,  the  pinguin. — 
w.  pink,  any  American  catchfly  of  the  genus  Silene,  esp. 
S.  caroliniana  of  the  eastern  United  States,  having  pale 
pink  flowers.  —  w.  plantain,  a  tropical  American  musa- 
ceous  plant  {Heliconia  bihai ),  much  like  the  banana,  but 
having  brilliant  orange  flowers  with  scarlet  sheaths.  Its 
leaves  are  used  in  the  West  Indies  as  coverings  for  pack¬ 
ages.  —  w.  plum,  a  Any  uncultivated  species  of  plum.  See 
plum,  1;  Prunus.  b  The  wild  prune,  c  The  black  apple.  — 
w.  pomegranate,  an  Australian  caper  tree  (Capparis  mitch- 
elli).  —  w.  potato,  a  =  manroot  a  b  A  tropical  Amer¬ 
ican  plant  (Ipomcea  fasligiaia)  thought  by  some  to  be  the 
original  of  the  sweet  potato.  —  w.  prune,  a  South  African 
sapmdaceous  tree  (Pappea  capensis)  having  hard  wood 
used  for  furniture  ;  also,  its  edible,  red,  cherrylike  fruit.— 
w.  purslane,  the  hyssop  spurge  (Euphorbia  pepias),  which  is 
prostrate  like  purslane.  —  w.  radish,  any  of  several  plants  of 
the  genus  Rap/ntnus;  esp.,  the  jointed  charlock  (R.rapha- 
nislrum ). —  w. raisin, theslieepberry(  Viburnum  lenlago).  V.S. 
— w. rice,  a  tall  aquatic  perennial  grass  (Zizania  aquatica)  of 
North  America  and  Asia,  with  ample  panicles  bearing  pis¬ 
tillate  flowers  above  and  staminate  below.  Its  grain  or 
seed  afforded  food  to  the  Indians.—  w.  rosemary,  a  The 
moorwort.  b  The  marsh  tea.  c  A  small  Australian  as¬ 
teraceous  tree  ( Cassinia  lievis).  —  w.  rye,  any  grass  of  the 
genus  Eiymus,  having  the  appearance  of  rye.—  w.  sage,  a 
A  sage  (Salvia  verbenacea)  of  Europe,  Asia,  and  America, 
having  blue  flowers  and  verbenalike  foliage ;  —  called  als® 
wild  clary,  remain  sage,  and  eyeseed.  b  The  sagebrush. 
Western  U.  S.  c  Boneset.  Local,  U.  S.  —  w.  sago,  the 
coontie.  —  w.  sapodllla,  the  dilly.  — w.  sarsaparilla,  ail  Amer¬ 
ican  araliaceous  plant  (Aralia  nudicaulis),  with  long- 
stalked  basal  ternate  leaves  having  pinnately  3-5-foliolate 
divisions.  The  greenish  flowers  are  borne  usually  in  three 
simple  umbels.  The  aromatic  roots  are  used  as  a  substi¬ 
tute  for  sarsaparilla.  —  w.  senna,  an  American  species  of 
senna  ( Cassia  marilandica)  the  leaves  of  which  are  used 
medicinally,  like  those  of  the  officinal  senna.  —  w.  sensitive 
plant,  any  csesalpiniaceous  herb  of  the  genus  Chamsecrista. 

—  w.  service  tree.  See  1st  service  a.  —  w.  sheep,  any  undo¬ 
mesticated  sheep,  as  the  argali,  the  mouflon,  and  the  big¬ 
horn.  —  w.  silkworm,  any  of  various  silkworms  which  have 
not  been  domesticated,  esp.  certain  Asiatic  species,  as  the 
tussah,  yamamai,  pernyi,  and  ailanthus  silkworms,  whose 
silk  is  commercially  valuable.  —  w.  snowball,  the  New  Jer¬ 
sey  tea;  —  so  called  from  its  clusters  of  small  white  flowers. 
— w.  Spaniard.  =  Spaniard,  2.  —  w.  spinach,  any  of  several 
plants  of  the  genus  Chenopoduim ,  as  C.  album  andC.  bonus- 
henricus,  sometimes  used  as  substitutes  for  spinach.  —  w. 
squill.  =  wild  hyacinth  a.  —  w.  steel,  steel  in,  or  made 
from,  a  wild  heat  (which  see).  —  w.  swan,  any  swan  except 
the  mute  or  tame  swan;  esp.,  the  whooping  swan.  —  w. 
sweet  pea,  the  hoary  pea.  —  w.  sweet  William,  a  species  of 
phlox  ( Phlox  maculata)  of  the  eastern  United  States.  —  w. 
tamarind,  any  of  several  West  Indian  trees  somewhat  like 
the  tamarind,  as  Lysiloma  bahamensis,  species  of  Pilheco- 
lobium,  etc.  —  w.  tea,  the  lead  plant.  —  w.  teasel,  a  species 
of  Dipsacus  (D.  sylrestids).  —  w.  thyme,  a  species  of  thyme 
( Thymus  serpyUum)  common  on  banks  and  hillsides  in 
Europe.  —  w.  tobacco,  a  species  of  tobacco  (Nicotiana 
i-uslica)  which  grows  wild  in  the  eastern  United  States  and 
Canada.  It  was  cultivated  by  the  Indians  and  is  culti¬ 
vated  in  the  East.  —  w.  tuberose,  one  of  the  ladies’-tresses 
( Gyrostachys  cernua).  —  w.  tulip,  a  In  England:  (1)  The 
native  European  tulip  ( Tulipa  sylvestris).  (2)  The  guinea- 
hen  flower.  Dial,  b  In  California,  the  Mariposa  lily.  — 
w.  turkey.  See  turkey.  —  w.  turnip,  a  A  species  of 
Brassica  (B.  campeslris) ;  —  called  also,  formerly,  navew. 
b  The  Indian  turnip,  or  jack-in-the-pulpit  (which  see). 

—  w.  vanilla,  an  asteraceous  herb  ( Trilisa  odoratissima)  of 
the  southeastern  United  States,  the  leaves  of  which  have 
the  fragrance  of  vanilla  and  are  sometimes  mixed  with  to¬ 
bacco  to  give  aroma.  —  w.  vine,  any  vine  that  grows  wild  ; 
specif. :  a  The  bryony  or  the  black  bryony.  Eng.  b  The 
northern  fox  grape.  U.  S.  —  w.  woad,  the  weld.  —  w.  wood¬ 
bine,  the  Virginia  creeper.  —  w.  wormwood,  the  bastard 
feverfew.  —  w.  yam.  a  Any  of  various  uncultivated  spe¬ 
cies  of  yam  (Dioscorea),  as  D.  villosa  of  the  eastern  United 
States,  b  An  Australian  and  Tasmanian  orchid  (Gastro- 
dia  stsamoides).  c  =  waw-waw. 

Wild  (wild),  n.  1.  An  uninhabited,  uncultivated  tract  or 
region,  as  a  forest  or  desert ;  a  wilderness;  waste;  as,  the 
wilds  of  Africa.  44  A  barren  waste,  a  wild  of  sand.”  Addison. 

2.  Elliptical  for,  wild  deer ,  wild  fox ,  etc. ;  often  in  pi., 
wild  animals  generally.  Obs. 

the  wild,  the  wilderness  or,  by  extension,  wild,  or  free,  nat¬ 
ural  life  ;  as,  the  call  of  the  wild. 

wild,  adv.  Wildly  ;  as,  to  talk  wild. 

wild'cat'  (wild'kSt7),  a.  1.  Not  sound  or  safe;  unrelia¬ 
ble;  irresponsible; — applied  esp.  to  unsound  business 
houses,  enterprises,  or  methods  ;  as,  a  wildcat  bank,  mine, 
scheme  ;  wildcat  currency  ;  wildcat  insurance. 

2.  Raili'oads.  Of  trains,  locomotives,  etc.,  running  with¬ 
out  control  or  contrary  to  running  orders. 

wil'der  (wTl'der),  v.  t.  ;  wil'dered  (-derd) ;  wil'der-ing. 
[Prob.  fr.  wilderness;  cf.  E.  wild ,  Dan.  iovvilde  to  bewilder, 
Icel.  villr  bewildered,  villa  to  bewilder,  AS.  wildor  a  wild 
animal.  See  wild,  a. ;  cf.  wilderness.]  To  lead  astray  ; 
to  bewilder;  perplex.  Now  Chiefly  Poetic. 

Long  lost  and  wildered  in  the  maze  of  fate.  Pope 

wil'der,  v.  i.  To  stray;  wander.  Chiefly  Scot. 

wil'der  ness  (wtl'der-nSs),  n.  [ME.  Wiidernesse,  wildeme, 
prob.  fr.  AS.  wildor  a  wild  beast;  cf.  D.  wildernis  wilder¬ 
ness.  See  wilder,  v.  /.,  wild,  a.)  1.  A  tract  of  land,  or 

a  region,  whether  a  forest  or  a  wide  barren  plain,  uncul¬ 
tivated  and  uninhabited  by  human  beings  ;  a  wild  ;  waste  ; 
hence,  a  pathless  waste  of  any  kind;  as,  a  wilderness  of 
sea.  44  Makes  the  mind  the  wilderness  it  is.”  Cowper. 

The  wat’ry  wilderness  yields  no  supply.  Waller. 

2.  A  part  of  a  garden  devoted  to  wild  growth.  Cowper. 

3.  Quality  or  state  of  being  wild  ;  wildness.  Obs. 

4.  A  confusing  multitude  or  mass ;  a  great  number  or 
quantity  ;  as,  such  a  wilderness  of  things  to  see  and  do. 

I  would  not  have  given  it  for  a  ivildemess  of  monkeys.  Shak. 
Syn.  —  See  desert. 

wild'fire'  (wlld'llr'),  n.  1.  An  inflammable  composition 
very  hard  to  quench  when  kindled;  Greek  fire;  —  now 
chiefly  in  the  phrase,  to  spread  like  wildfire ,  to  spread,  or 
be  diffused,  rapidly  ;  —  said  of  news,  a  rumor,  or  the  like. 

Brimstone,  pitch,  wildfire  .  .  .  burn  cruelly.  Bacon. 

2.  Med.  a  An  old  name  for  erysipelas,  b  A  disease  of 
sheep,  attended  with  inflammation  of  the  skin. 

3.  A  sort  of  thunderless  lightning.  Cf.  heat  lightning. 

4.  Coal  Mining.  Fire  damp.  Obs. 

5.  The  ignis  fatuus.  Dial.  Eng.  &  Scot. 


bepste  beast.] 

wild'ed  (wit 
wild.  R. 


ID.  wild  wild  -F  wil'dered-ly( wTl'dSrd-VT),«ri 


A  gnu. 

'd?d),  a.  Become 
l of  u- Uttered ,  p.p.l 
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wild'er-ing  (wTl'der-Yng),  n.  A 

wilding.  fderment.  /'oe/tc.j 
wil'der-ment(wTl'-),n.  Bewil-| 
wildern,  n  A  wilderness.  Obs 
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WILLINGNESS 


wild'grave'  (wild'grav'),  n.  [G.  wildgraf  or  D.  wildgraaf. 
Cf.  margrave.]  A  waldgrave,  or  head  forest  keeper. 
wUd'lng  (wil'ding),  n.  a  A  wild  or  uncultivated  plant  of 
natural  origin  and  growth  ;  esp.,  a  wild  apple  or  crab- 
apple  tree  ;  also,  the  fruit  of  such  a  plant.  Spenser,  b  A 
cultivated  plant  sprung  up  spontaneously  ;  an  escape, 
wild'ing,  a.  Not  tame,  domesticated,  or  cultivated  ;  wild. 
Poetic.  44  The  wilding  bee.”  Bryant. 

Wild'WOOd  (wild'wdbd),  n.  A  wild  or  unfrequented  wood. 
Wile  (wil),  n.  [ME.  wile,  AS.  (late)  wil ;  orig.  uncert.;  cf. 
wilung ,  wig  lung,  divination,  sorcery,  wiglian  to  practice 
divination,  wigol  adapted  to  augury  ;  or  cf.  Wayland  ;  or 
peril,  fr.  (assumed)  OF.  wile ,  var.  of  guile ,  of  Teutonic 
origin.  Cf.  guile.]  A  trick  or  stratagem  intended  to  in¬ 
snare  or  deceive  ;  a  sly  artifice  ;  also,  loosely,  a  beguiling 
trick  ;  as,  coquettish  wiles. 

Put  on  the  whole  armor  of  God,  that  ye  may  be  able  to  stand 
against  the  wiles  of  the  Devil.  Eph.  vi.  11. 

Syn.  —  See  artifice. 

wile,  v.  t.  ;  wiled  (wild);  wil'ing  (wll'Ing).  1.  To  lure 
by  or  as  by  a  magic  spell ;  to  entice ;  beguile ;  allure. 
44  Intensity  of  purpose,  which  is  so  often  wiled  out  of  him 
by  the  spells  of  the  South.”  Mrs.  Humphry  Ward. 

Say,  whence  is  yond  warlow  with  his  wana 
That  thuB  would  wile  our  folk  away  'i  Towneley  Plays 

2.  To  practice  artifice  upon  ;  to  deceive.  Obs.  or  R. 

3.  [Peril,  due  to  confusion  with  while.']  To  while  ;  to  pass 
or  spend  pleasurably  ;  —  often  with  away. 

Wiled ,  not  untaught,  the  silent  time  away.  Shelley. 
Wil'fley  ta  ble  (wTl'flT).  Ore  Dressing.  An  inclined  per¬ 
cussion  table,  usually  with  longitudinal  grooves  in  its  sur¬ 
face,  agitated  by  side  blows  at  right  angles  to  the  flow  of 
the  pulp ;  —  so  called  after  the  inventor. 

Wil'ga  (wTl'ga),  n.  [Native  name  in  New  South  Wales.] 
Any  Australian  rutaceous  tree  of  the  genus  Geijera ,  esp. 
G.  parviflora. 

will  (wil),  n.  [ME.  wifle ,  AS.  wil  la  (cf.  also  AS.  will); 
akin  to  OFries.  willa ,  OS.  irilleo ,  willio ,  D.  wil,  G.  wille , 
Icel.  vili,  Dan.  villie ,  Sw.  vilja,  Goth,  wilja.  See  will,  v. 
auxiliary.]  1.  Wish  or  desire;  specif.:  a  Inclination; 
pleasure,  either  a  state  or  an  object  of  desire. 

My  poverty,  but  not  my  will,  consents.  Shat. 

b  Appetite  or  passion ;  fleshly  or  carnal  desire. 

His  taste  delicious,  in  digestion  souring, 

Devours  his  will ,  that  lived  by  foul  devouring.  Shat. 
C  Purpose;  determination;  choice;  intention. 

2.  What  is  wished  or  desired  by  another;  esp.,  the  choice 
or  determination  of  one  who  has  authority  ;  discretionary 
pleasure.  Hence,  a  request,  command,  or  decree. 

Thy  will  be  done.  Matt.  vi.  10. 

Our  prayerB  should  be  according  to  the  will  of  God.  Law. 

What  ’s  your  will ,  good  friar  ?  Shat. 

The  mariner  hath  his  will.  Coleridge. 

3.  Power  coupled  with  desire  or  intention  ;  specif.:  a  Ar¬ 
bitrary  disposal ;  power  to  control,  dispose,  or  determine. 

Deliver  me  not  over  unto  the  will  of  mine  enemies. 

Ps.  xxvfi.  12. 

b  Power  of  controlling  one’s  actions  or  emotions ;  self- 
control  ;  as,  the  will  to  endure  ;  a  man  of  iron  will. 

4.  The  act  or  experience  of  willing  ;  specif. :  a  The  settle¬ 
ment  of  mental  uncertainty  or  indecision  ;  choice  or  de¬ 
cision  of  a  mental  issue  ;  a  volition  (in  sense  2). 

“  Will  ”...  is  frequently  substituted  for  “  volition,”  as  when 
I  say  that  my  hand  moves  in  obedience  to  my  will.  Stewart. 
b  The  total  conscious  process  involved  in  effecting  a  de¬ 
cision  ;  desire,  struggle,  and  decision  viewed  as  a  single 


mental  act. 

6-  The  power  of  choosing  ;  also,  the  power  of  choosing  and 
of  acting  in  accordance  with  choice ;  sometimes,  in  a 
broader  sense,  a  disposition  to  act  according  to  certain  prin¬ 
ciples,  or  to  conform,  in  conduct  and  thought,  to  general  or 
ideal  ends;  as,  the  moral  will';  the  will  to  believe.  Will  is 
one  of  the  three  great  divisions  into  which  psychologists  usually 
divide  the  powers  of  the  mind  (the  others  being  cognition  and 
feeling).  Originally  its  meaning  appears  to  have  been  desire,  or 
desire  coupled  with* an  ideal  object  or  specific  intention;  hence, 
choice.  But  hardly  secondary  is  the  supplementary  notion  of 
power  or  efficiency,  or  of  action  leading  to  realization  of  desire, 
which  in  certain  conceptions  of  free  will  appears  as  an  inward 
spontaneity  or  initiative  capable  of  running  counter  to  all  natu¬ 
ral  motives.  The  Greek  conception  of  will  (fiovhrjais)  seems  to 
have  been  primarily  that  of  willingness,  or  willing  intention  ; 
Aristotle  uses  7rpoa<pi7<ri<>  for  free  will  ;  with  Aristotle  it  was 
rational  desire,  or  desire  predetermined  by  reason.  However,  the 
use  of  the  term0v*xo?  (soul,  breath  of  life,  from  a  root  meaning 
to  rush  onward,  as  the  wind^for  will,  conveys  the  correlative 
implication  of  power  or  initiating  force.  Plato  held  that  the 
preexistent  soul  chooses  its  own  abode  in  life,  the  will  being  thus 
predetermined  by  its  own  act;  in  life  it  is  not  free,  for  Plato 
maintained  with  Socrates  that  no  one  voluntarily  chooses  evil. 
But  the  real  basis  of  the  controversy  over  free  will  was  the 
Christian  doctrine  of  the  fall  and  redemption  of  mankind,  the 
question  being  whether  man  unaided  by  divine  grace  could 
choose  the  right.  The  elements  of  spontaneous  activity  and  un¬ 
constrained  choice,  thus  emphasized,  have  become  salient  in  the 
popular  understanding  of  the  term,  will  and  free  will  being  to  all 
intents  the  same.  That  the  experience  denoted  by  the  two  terms 
is  the  same  is  evidenced  by  the  use  and  impressiveness  of  the 
appeal  to  immediate  consciousness  in  proof  of  the  will’s  freedom. 
This  experience  is  the  object  with  which  modern  psychological 
attempts  to  define  the  will  are  concerned.  With  the  rise  of 
physiological  psychology,  the  question  was  no  longer  between 
free  will  and  theological  determinism,  or  predestination,  but 
between  free  will  and  physical  determinism,  or  automatism.  In 
accordance  with  its  parallelistic  tendencies,  modern  psychology 
(disciples  of  Wundt)  aims  to  be  noncommittal  on  the  Question, 


Wild'flre',  Madge  (mfij  wTld'- 
ftr').  In  Scott’s  44  Heart  of  Mid¬ 
lothian,”  a  nickname  of  Marga¬ 
ret  Murdochson,  an  insane  gyp¬ 
sy  girl. 

wild'-fowl'er.  One  who  hunts 
wild  fowl.  —  wlld'-fowl'ing.  a. 
wild'-gin'ger  oil.  See  oil.  Ta¬ 
ble  I.  [ness.  Obs.  I 

wildhede.  n.  [See-HEAD.J  Wild- 
wild  honey.  Honey  made  by 
wild  bees. 

wlld'igh.  a.  Somewhat  wild. 
—  wild'ish-neBB,  n. 
wild'ly,  a.  Wild.  Obs. 
wild'ly,  ailv.  of  wild.  See  -ly. 
wild'neSB.  //.  1.  Quality  or  state 
of  being  wild,  in  any  sense. 

2.  A  wild,  or  waste,*  place.  Obs. 
wild'ren,  a.  [Cf.  wilderness.] 
Wild.  Ohs. 

wild'ship.  n.  Wildness.  Obs. 
wild'aome  ( wlld'swm),  a.  Soli¬ 
tary  ;  dreary.  Obs. 
wifd'-wil 'llama  (w  T  1  d'w  Y  V- 
vdms).  n.  The  ragged  robin. 
Dial.  Eng.  [Obs.  I 

wild'wind'.  n.  A  hurricane.  | 
wile  (wil).  Scot.  var.  of  wild. 


wile,  d*  vile;  wild,  a  weald;  j 
while;  will,  v. 
wile(wTl).  Scot.  var.  of  wale, 
choice,  choose. 

wile'ful,  a.  See  -fi-l.  [whiles.)  i 
wilen.  wiles.  *1*  WHILOM, |  i 
wil'ful,  wil'ful-ly,  wil'ful-ness. 
Vars.  of  willful,  etc. 
wilful hed.  n.  Willfulness.  Obs. 
wil'ful-llng,  n.  Willful  action. 
Obs. 

wilghe.  willow. 
wilhede,  n.  [Cf.  ME.  wille  de¬ 
sirable,  agreeable.  AS.  selfwille 
voluntary.  E.  will, m.  ;  -head.] 
Will.  Ohs. 

WiFhel-mi'na  ( wYl'hgl-me'nd), 
n.  fG.  Wilhclmine ,  fr.  Wilhelm 
William.  See  William.]  Fern, 
prop.  name.  F.  Gvi/lclmine 
(ge'vPPmen'),  GuiUemette  (-v£- 
met*),  ir?7//eJ/»m?c(vg/Ufl/men'); 
It.  Guglielma  (gdbl-vfl'ma);  Sp. 
Gvillelmina  (gel'y£l-me'na  ; 
104);  G.  Wilhelmine  (vYl'hPl- 
me'n?).— Dim.  Wil'mett,  WiV- 
mot.  Mina  (me'na),  Mmella 
(mY-nSl'd). 

wiliecoat.  *j*  wyliecoat. 


the  tvill  being  interpreted  subjectively,  often  as  a  kind  of 
feeling  accompanying  the  activities  of  motor  nerves.  In  gen¬ 
eral,  in  the  modern  view,  the  will  is  the  mental  power  or  func¬ 
tion  of  acting  with  conscious  design.  In  its  broadest  sense,  it  is 
equivalent  to  conation  (in  which  Hamilton  distinguished  desire 
from  volition).  In  a  narrower  sense,  it  is  the  mental  experience 
involved  in  one’s  own  unconstrained  activity,  especially  in  bring¬ 
ing  to  pass  a  desired  end.  44  Much  confusion  in  theology  has 
arisen  from  losing  sight  of  the  true  meaning  of  the  expression 
4  God’s  grace,’  which  properly  understood  does  not  efface 
man’s  freedom,  but,  on  the  contrary,  gives  freedom  or  self-activ¬ 
ity.  4  Free  will  ’  is  therefore  the  first  gilt  of  grace  ;  it  creates 
individuality  and  freedom  from  nature,  and  hence  independ¬ 
ence  and  spontaneity.  To  yield  to  nature  is  to  reject  or  pppose 
grace  and  resign  one^s  freedom  or  self-activity.  To  lose  sight  of 
this  meaning  of  grace  is  to  lose  sight  of  the  meaning  of  moral 
responsibility.  Again,  to  deny  freedom  on  the  ground  that  the 
will  is  governed  by  the  strongest  motive  is  to  forget  that  a  mo¬ 
tive  is  a  product  of  the  intellect,  produced  by  abstracting  or 
thinking  away  the  real  and  setting  up  in  its  place  an  ideal  more 
desirable.  Hence  both  the  volition  and  the  motive  itself  are 
the  creation  of  the  ego  and  neither  is  an  external  necessity.  The 
ideal  which  is  the  essence  of  the  motive  does  not  exist  as  a  real 
thing  until  the  will  realizes  it.  To  say  a  motive  constrains  the 
will  is  to  say  that  something  acts  before  it  exists.”  W.  T.  Barns. 

Appetite  is  the  will’s  solicitor,  and  the  will  is  appetite’s  con¬ 
troller  :  what  we  covet  according  to  the  one,  by  the  other  we 
often  reject.  Banter. 

The  trill  is  plainly  that  by  which  the  mind  chooses  anything. 

J.  Edwards. 

St.  Augustine  attaches  special  importance  to  the  idea  of  will. 
...  It  is  the  will  that  moves  the  intellect  to  action,  and  it  is  the 
element  of  will  in  the  act  of  faith  tnat  makes  faith  meritorious. 
Free  will  is  the  proximate  cause  of  moral  evil.  Wm.  Turner. 

The  proposition  that  the  will  is  free  is  commonly  understood, 
alike  by  those  who  assert  and  those  who  deny  it,  to  mean  that 
man  ha*s,  at  least  within  certain  limits,  the  power  of  self-deter¬ 
mination.  of  yielding  to  or  resisting  motives,  —  those  which 
arise  within  him  as  well  as  those  which  plainly  have  their  origin 
without  him, —  and  of  modifying  his  own  character  in  some 
degree.  Diet,  of  Bible  (Bastings). 

6.  A  metaphysical  reality  supposed  to  resemble,  more  or 
less,  the  human  experience  of  willing.  See  voluntarism. 

By  44  ?/??//  ”  he  [Paulsen]  does  not  mean  “rational  desire,” 
which  is  its  proper  meaning,  but  inapplicable  to  nature  ;  nor  un¬ 
conscious  irrational  will,  which  is  Schopenhauer’s  forced  mean¬ 
ing  ;  nor  unconscious  intelligent  will,  which  is  Hartmann's  more 
correct  meaning,  though  inapplicable  to  nature.  What  he  does 
mean  bv  44  will  ”  is  instinct,  impulsive  feeling,  a  44  will  to  live,” 
not  indeed  unconscious,  but  often  subconscious,  without  idea, 
without  reasoning  about  ends  and  means,  yet  pursuing  ends  —  in 
short,  what  he  calls,  after  K.  E.  von  Baer,  Zielstrebigkeit. 

Thos.  Case  ( Encyc .  Brit.). 

7.  Law.  The  legal  declaration  of  a  person’s  mind  as  to  the 
manner  in  which  he  would  have  his  property  or  estate  dis¬ 
posed  of  after  his  death ;  the  written  instrument,  legally 
executed,  by  which  a  man  makes  disposition  of  his  estate, 
to  take  effect  after  his  death.  The  term  testament ,  origi¬ 
nally  a  Roman  and  Civil  law  term,  is  often  now  used  as  syn¬ 
onymous  with  will.  In  English  law  the  will  developed 
from  the  early  post-obit  gift,  and  for  a  time  (about  the  12th 
century)  was  limited  (except  in  case  of  burgage  tenements) 
to  disposition  of  chattels  (which,  in  the  absence  of  a  will, 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  church  to  administer  for  the 
good  of  the  dead  man’s  soul),  not  primarily  to  transmit  the 
inheritance,  but  to  provide  for  the  welfare  of  his  soul  and 
for  his  burial.  A  will  or  testament  may  be  nuncupative 
(oral)  or  written  (see  testament,  2).  Orig.  an  oral  will  might 
consist  of  any  authenticated  declaration  by  the  deceased 
on  his  deathbed  of  his  wish  as  to  the  disposition  of  his 
goods,  but  now  such  a  will  is  valid  in  English  law  only 
under  exceptional  conditions  (see  nuncupative  will  b),  a 
written  will  duly  authenticated  by  witnesses  and  sealed 
being  in  general  the  only  valid  form.  In  England  the  re¬ 
striction  on  the  disposition  of  land  by  will  was  temporarily 
obviated  by  creating  a  use,  and  was  largely  removed  by  the 
Statute  of  Wills  (32  Hen.  VIII.)  and  later  by  abolition  of 
feudal  tenures  (by  12  Ch.  II.).  In  the  United  States  in  gen¬ 
eral  any  form  of  property  may  be  disposed  of  by  will. 

8.  Scots  Law.  That  part  of  a  summons  or  other  signet  letter 
expressing  its  will  or  command,  beginning  44  Our  will  is.” 
Sy ii.  —  Will,  volition  are  sometimes  interchangeable. 
But  in  ordinary  usage  (for  technical  distinctions  see  defs.) 
will  commonly  denotes  the  power  or  faculty  of  willing  or 
choosing,  volition,  the  exercise  of  that  power,  or  the  act ; 
as, 44  that  iron  will  ”  ( Tennyson ) ;  4‘  Attention  is  the  first 
and  fundamental  thing  in  volition  ”  (  W.  James). 

with  a  will,  with  willingness  and  zeal ;  with  all  one’s  heart 
or  strength  ;  earnestly  ;  heartily, 
will  (wtl),  v.  t.  ;  willed  (wild) ;  wtll'ing.  Indie,  present 
I  will,  thou  wiliest ,  he  wills  or  will  elk  ;  we,  ye,  they  will. 
[Cf.  AS.  willian.  See  will,  «.]  1.  To  wish  or  long  for; 

to  desire.  Archaic. 

’T  is  a  withered  pear  ;  will  you  anything  with  it  ?  Shat. 

2.  To  enjoin  or  command;  to  direct ;  order.  Obs. 

They  willed  me  say  so,  madam  Shat. 

3.  To  form  a  distinct  volition  of  ;  to  determine  by  an  act 
of  choice  ;  hence,  to  ordain  ;  decree. 

Two  things  he  [GodJ  willeth ,  that  we  should  be  good,  and  that 
we  should  be  happy.  Barrow. 

4.  To  influence  by  one’s  will,  as  through  hypnotism  ;  as, 
he  willed  her  to  raise  her  arm. 

5.  To  give  or  direct  the  disposal  of  by  will  or  testament ; 
to  bequeath  ;  devise  ;  as,  to  will  one’s  estate  to  a  son  ; 
also,  to  order  or  direct  by  testament ;  as,  he  willed  that  liis 
estate  should  be  divided  among  his  children. 

Will,  v.  i.  To  exercise  volition  ;  to  choose  ;  decide  ;  de¬ 
termine  ;  decree. 

At  Winchester  he  lies,  so  himself  willed.  Robert  of  Brunne. 
Will,  v.  t.  dr  auxiliary  ;  pres.,  dr  sing.,  1st  &  3d  pers.  will, 


2d  wilt,  pi.  will  ;  pret.  would  ;  p.  p.  {Obs.)  wold, would. 
Infinitive  and  imperative  lacking.  [ME.  willen ,  pret.  uolde; 
A'&.willan,  pres,  ind.,  1st  pers.  wille,  2d  pers.  wilt,  3d  pers. 
wil{l)e,  pret.  wolde;  akin  to  OS.  willian,  OFries.  willa,  D. 
u  illen,  G.  wollen ,  OHG.  wollan,  wellan,  Icel.  &  Sw.  vilja, 
Dan.  ville,  Goth,  wiljan,  OSlav.  voliti,  L.  velle  to  wish, 
volo  I  wish  ;  cf.  Skr.  up  to  choose,  to  prefer.  The  pres, 
ind.  in  E.  &  AS.  is  orig.  a  pret.  optative.  Cf.  voluntary, 
welcome,  well,  adv.  ]  1.  As  v.  t.:  W  ish  ;  desire;  incline 

to  have  ;  — now  chiefly  in  the  form  would  (which  see). 

A  wife  as  of  herself  no  thing  ne  sholde  [should  J 
Wille  in  effect,  but  as  her  husband  wolde  f would].  Chaucer. 

Caleb  6aid  unto  her,  VY  hat  wilt  tnou  ‘t  Judy.  i.  14. 
2.  As  auxil.,  followed  by  the  infinitive  without  to  (see  also 
would)  :  a  Am  (is,  are,  etc.)  willing  or  desirous  to,  or,  em¬ 
phatically,  determined  to.  Hence,  simply, am  (is,  are,  etc.) 
to  ;  —  forming  future-tense  phrases.  See  shall,  2.  b  Am 
(is,  are,  etc.)  accustomed  to  ;  have  a  practice  or  habit  to. 

They  will  go  to  Sunday  schools,  through  storms  their  brothers 
are  afraid  of.  .  .  .  They  will  stand  behinda  table  at  a  lair  all  day. 

0.  W.  Bohnes. 

Sometimes,  esp.  in  dialect,  will  and  its  verb  are  used 
with  the  force  merely  of  the  simple  verb ;  as  in,  I ’m  think¬ 
ing  this  will  be  [is]  your  birthday. 

Syn.  —  Will,  shall  are  often  confused  by  careless  speak¬ 
ers  and  writers.  In  the  first  person,  shall  alone  denotes 
simple  futurity;  will  implies  willingness,  consent ,  promise, 
or  determination.  In  the  second  and  third  persons,  will 
alone  (except  in  questions  in  the  second  person,  where  shall 
is  the  proper  auxiliary)  denotes  simple  futurity,  and  shall 
implies  command,  threat,  promise,  or  determination.  But 
in  subordinate  clauses  shall  is  the  proper  auxiliary  fpr 
simple  futurity  m  all  three  persons,  when  the  subject  is 
the  same  as  that  of  the  principal  verb.  See  may,  ought. 
will  (wil),  v.  i.  To  be  willing  ;  to  be  inclined  or  disposed; 
to  be  pleased  ;  to  wish  ;  desire. 

And  behold,  there  came  a  leper  and  worshiped  him.  saying, 
Lord,  if  thou  wilt,  thou  can st  make  me  clean.  And  .Jesus  .  .  . 
touched  him,  saying,  1  will;  be  thou  clean.  Matt.  viii.  2,  3. 
( This  word  has  been  confused  with  will,v.  i.,to  choose, 
which,  unlike  this,  is  entirely  of  the  weak  conjugation, 
will  I,  nill  I,  or  will  ye,  nlll  ye.  or  will  he,  nill  he  [see  null, 
v.  /.J,  whether  I,  you,  or  he  will  it  or  not ;  hence,  without 
choice;  compulsorily; — sometimes  corrupted  into  uilly- 
nilly.  44  If  I  must  take  service  willy-nilly .”  J.  B.  Newman. 
44  Land  for  all  who  would  till  it,  and  reading  and  writing 
will  ye,  nill  ye .”  Lowell. 

W 11 'Ians’ S  line  (wil'an-zYz).  [After  P.  W.  Willans .  Eng. 
steam-engine  expert.]  Steam  E?igines.  A  curve,  plotted 
from  Cartesian  coordinates,  having  as  ordinates  the  total 
steam  consumed  by  an  engine  per  hour  and  as  abscissa-  the 
corresponding  horse  powers  (indicated,  brake,  or  electric). 
When  the  horse  power  is  varied  by  altering  the  initial 
steam  pressure  without  changing  the  cut-off,  this  curve 
is  sensibly  a  straight  line  passing  above  the  origin.  The 
equation  to  this  straight  line  is  called  Willans’s  law. 
willed  (wild),  a.  Having  a  will ;  —  chiefly  in  composition, 
wil'lem-ite  (wTl'gm-ifc),  n.  [After  Willem  I.,  king  of  the 
Netherlands.]  Min.  Native  zinc  orthosilicate,  Zn2Si04, 
occurring  in  hexagonal  prisms  and  also  in  massive  or 
granular  forms,  and  varying  in  color  from  white  or  green¬ 
ish  yellow  to  green,  reddish,  and  brown.  In  the  variety 
troostite,  occurring  in  large  reddish  crystals,  the  zinc  is 
partly  replaced  by  manganese.  H.,5.5.  Sp.  gr.,  3.89-4.18. 
Willes'den  proe'ess  (wTlz'd^n).  [From  Willesden,  suburb 
of  London,  the  orig.  place  of  manufactured  A  process  of 
waterproofing  paper,  canvas,  rope,  or  other  cellulose  ma¬ 
terial,  by  passing  it  through  Schweitzer’s  reagent  and 
drying,  whereby  it  is  converted  on  the  surface  into  a  green, 
varnishlike  substance.  The  product  is  known  as  Willes¬ 
den  paper.  Willesden  canvas,  etc. 
wil'let  (wTl'gt ;  -It),  n.  [Imitative.]  A  large 
shore  bird  ( Catopfrnphorus  semipalmatus)  of 
central  North  America.  Its  summer  plumage 
is  barred  and  mottled  with  blackish  patches. 

In  winter  the  upper  parts  are  plain 
brownish  gray,  the  breast  pale  grav, 
and  the  belly  white.  Its  loud  w  histle 
resembles  the  syllables  pilly- 
will-willet,  w  hence  its  name, 
will'ful,  wil'ful  (wTl'fdol),  a. 

[will  -j-  full.]  1.  Willing  ;  dis- ' 
posed  or  ready  ;  also,  wishful  ; 
desirous.  Obs. 

2.  Self-determined;  voluntary  ; 
intentional:  as,  willful  murder. 

Jn  willful  poverty.  Chancer. 

3.  Governed  by  will  without 
yielding  to  reason  ;  obstinate ; 
perverse  ;  stubborn  ;  as,  a  willful  man  or  horse. 

Syn.  —  See  wayward. 

—will'ful  ly, wil'ful-ly,  adv.  —  will'ful-ness,  wil'ful- 

ness,  //. 

Will'ing,  a.  [From  will,  v.  /.]  1.  Inclined  or  favorably 

disposed  in  mind;  desirous;  ready;  as,  willing  to  go. 

Felix,  willing  to  show  the  Jews  a  pleasure,  left  Paul  bound. 

Acts  xxiv.  27. 

2.  Ready  to  act;  prompt  to  do,  give,  grant,  etc.;  not 
slow,  lazy,  or  reluctant ;  as,  a  willing  horse,  crew. 

3.  Accepted,  done,  given,  etc.,  of  choice,  or  without  re¬ 
luctance  ;  voluntary  ;  as,  a  willing  sacrifice,  gift. 

[They]  are  held,  with  his  melodious  harmony, 

In  willing  chains  and  sweet  captivity. 

—  will'ing-ly,  adv.  —  will'ing-ness,  n. 
will'ing-heart  ed,  a.  Heartily  willing  or  disposed. 


Willet. 


Milton. 


wi'li-ly  (wi'li-lY),  ar/v.  of  wily. 
wi'll  ness.  n.  See  -ness. 
wtlk.  +  wiif.uc,  ».,  Zonl.  [t».| 
wi)k(wYlk).  Dial.  Eng. of  week, 
wllke.  f  whii.k. 
wilke.  Obs.  pret.  of  yvai.k. 
Wil'kins.  Peter  (wTl'kYnz). 
'Fhe  hero  of  Robert  Pnltock  s 
novel  44  The  Life  and  Adven¬ 
tures  of  Peter  Wilkins."  pub¬ 
lished  in  17ol.  He  is  a  mariner, 
who  is  shipwrecked  on  a  land 
frequented  by  a  peculiar  winged 
race  of  beings,  the  men  being 
called  44  glums,”  and  the  women 
“  gawries.”  He  marries  a  gawry. 
wilkume  +  welcome. 

will.  WELL,  WILD. 

will.  v.  i.  [Cf.  Icel.  villa  to  be¬ 
wilder,  vtllr  bewildered,  E. 
wilder,  r.J  To  wander  ;  to  he 
lost  ;  to  go  astray.  Obs.  nr  Scot. 
will  (wYl),  a.  adv.  Astray  ; 
bewildered  ;  nt  a  loss.  Obs.  or 
Sent,  k  Dial.  Eng. 
i  wil  la-loo'  (wYFa-lfib'),  n.  Out¬ 
cry  ;  commotion.  Scot. 
will'a-wa  (wYl'a-wa  ;  will'-)- 
I  Scot,  form  of  wellaway. 


wil'la-winB  (wIl'd-wYnz;  wtil'- 
d-wtinz),  into  rj.  Expressing 
sorrow  or  pitv.  Obs.  Scot. 
willd.  wild.  Willed.  Ref.  Sp. 
wille  4*  while. 
willedneaa.  n.  See  -ness.  Obs. 

Willefulli.  +  WEALFULLY. 

wil  eliche,  ndr.  [Cf.  will,  n.; 
-ly.1  Voluntarily.  Obs. 
wiP'er.  n.  One  who  wills, 
will'er-dom.a.  Willfulness  Obs. 
wi’l'ern  (wYl'Prn),  a.  Willful  ; 
ppevish.  Obs.  [Ohs.  | 

willes.  ndr.  Willingly  ;  gladly.  I 
willesful,  a.  Willful  :  desirous- 
Ob<.  [as  cotton,  etc.  I 

wil'ley  (wYl'Y),  v.  t.  To  willow,! 
wU  lev-er.  n.  A  willower. 
wil  'ful,  ii.  A  voluntary  or 

willful  act.  [Dial.  Eng.\ 

wil1 -gill.  Var.  of  WILL-.! i ll.  I 
Wil'liam  (wil'yrtm),  n.  [OF. 
Willanie.  Willaume,  a  dial,  form 
of  Guillaume,  of  G.  origin  ;  cf. 
G.  Wilhelm,  OHG.  Wulehelm, 
Willihelm,  and  OHG.  irillo, 
willio.  will  (»kin  to  E.  will,  n.). 
G.  wille,  and  G.  helm  helmet. ] 
Lit.,  resolute  helmet,  or  helmet 


of  resolution  ;  defense  ;  protec¬ 
tor  ;  —  masc.  prop.  name.  L. 
Gm/iclmus  (gwH'T-fl'intis),  or 
Gulielmu8  (g  fi'l  Y-g  I'm  ii  s);  F. 
Guillaume  (ge'ydm');  It  Gn- 
aliehno  (gdol-yel'mO);  Sp.  Guil¬ 
lermo  (gel-y*'*r'm5  ;  195) :  Pg. 
Guilherme  (gel-yfr'm5 ):  G.  Wil¬ 
helm  (vYl'helm).  —  Dim.  Will, 
Willy,  Bill.  Billy {  Wil' tin, obs.). 
—Fern.  Withehmna.  —  Wil'liam 
of  Cloudes'ly  (kloudz'lY),  a  fa¬ 
mous  archer  and  outlaw  of  an 
old  English  ballad  who  cleaves 
a  hazel  rod  at  twenty  score  paces 
and  an  apple  on  his  6on’s  nead. 
Cf.  Tell,  William. 

Wil'liamB.  Caleb  (wYl'yrtmz). 
See  Falkland,  2.  [Bartlett. | 
Williams’  Bonchr^tien.  See| 
wil'liamB-ite  (-It),  n.  Min.  A 
green  variety  of  serpentine,  used 
for  decorative  purposes. 
Wil'liam-son’s  blue  (wYl'ydfm- 
pf/nz).  See  Prussian  blue. 
williche.  +  vilely. 
williche,  adv.  Voluntarily.  Obs. 
willie-teguily.  f  wily-be- 
ouily. 


wil 'lie  fisher  (wYl'Y;  Scot,  also 
wfil'Y).  The  common  tern.  Scot . 
wil 'lie  gow'  (g(5b/).  The  her¬ 
ring  gull.  Local,  Eng.  fir  Scot. 
wil 'lie  hawk'ie  (hok'Y).  Lit¬ 
tle  grebe.  Ireland. 
wil 'lie  muf  tie  (mijf'tY).  The 
willow  warbler.  Scot. 
wil'li-er  (wIl'Y-Pr),  n.  A  wil¬ 
lower. 

wil' lie  wag 'tail',  a  The  pied 
wagtail.  Orkney  I.  b  The  wag¬ 
tail  flycatcher  (Rhtpidura  tri¬ 
color)  of  Australia, 
will'ie-waucht  will'ie-waught 
(  wll'I-waKt' ;  -WQKt';  wul'l-  i.n. 
A  deep  draft,  as  of  ale  ;  —  a  use 
arising  from  an  abbreviation  or 
misunderstanding  of  Burns’s 
44  A  right  guid-willie  waught,” 
i.  e.,  a  good-will  draft,  erronc- 
ously  printed  in  most  editions 
as 44  a  right  guid  willie-waught.” 
Scot,  fir  Dial.  Eng. 
wil 'lie  wick'et.  The  common 
sandpiper.  Local.  Eng. 
will'ing,  adv.  Willingly.  Obs. 
will'ing,  n.  Desire ;  longing. 
Rare. 


ale,  senate,  dire,  ftm,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofa  ;  eve,  Svent,  find,  recent,  maker ;  Ice,  Ill ;  old,  Sbey,  orb,  6dd,  sRft,  cdnnect ;  use,  unite,  urn,  ttp,  circus,  menu ; 

U  Foreign  Word.  +  Obsolete  Variant  of.  -f  combined  with.  =  equals. 
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WU'lis  sys'tem  (wIKis).  lAfterProf.  Robert  Will  in  (1800- 
751,  Jluglisli  mechanician.  Gearing.  The  system  of  using 

inrradT„f?ne/nf"’R  C'Vloi?Jal  teeth' a  circle  equa! 

JJtint  liavl;>e  twelve  teeth  of  the  given  pitch. 

Wll  ii  waw  -T-'vo),  n.  A  sudden  violent  gust  of  cold  land 
air.  common  along  mountainous  coasts  of  high  latitudes. 

0 -the-wlsp  (wTl'8-the-wTsp'),  n.  a  Ignis  fatuus, 
lit.  or  fig.  D  bee  4th  checker,  2. 

Wii'lOW  (wll'o),  n.  [ME.  wilowe,  wilwe,  AS.  welig ;  akin 
to  OD.  wilge,  D.  unlg,  LG.  witge.  Cf.  willy  a  basket.] 
Any  tree  or  shrub  of  the  genus  Salu  (which  see). 
The  willows  are  of  ' 

much  economic  im¬ 
portance.  The  tough 
pliable  shoots  of  many 
species  are  used  in 
basketry,  etc.  (see 
osier)  ;  others  yield 
bark  useful  for  tan¬ 
ning.  A  few,  as  the 
white  willow  and 
weeping  willow,  are 
ornamental  shade 
trees.  Others  are 
shrubs,  as  the  river 
willow  ( S.  flurialilis ). 

Their  wood  is  also  val¬ 
uable.  The  willow, 
esp.  the  weeping  wil¬ 
low,  is  often  used  as 
an  emblem  of  sorrow.  Willow  (Salix  nigra't.  1  Leaves  and 
desolation,  or  deser-  Fruiting  Ament  (Sj)  ;  2  Detached 
tion.  Hence,  a  lover  Staminate,  and  .1  Detached  Pistillate, 
forsaken  by,  or  hav-  *  lower  0) ;  4  Staminate  Ament 
ing  lost,  the  person  beloved,  is  said  to  wear  the  willow. 

2.  The  wood  of  the  willow  ;  hence,  Colloq.,  something 
made  of  that  wood,  as  a  cricket  or  baseball  bat. 

3.  Any  of  several  other  plants  more  or  less  like  a  willow, 
as  the  willow-herbs  and  in  Australia  the  wilga. 

Wii'lOW,  n.  [Orig.  uncert.  ;  cf.  dial,  woolly  a  machine  for 
opening  wool,  wo  My  place  a  place  where 'different  mate¬ 
rials  are  thrown  together  and  blended,  also  willy,  the  ma¬ 
chine,  TwiLLY ;  or  cf.  willow  the  tree.]  Textile  Manuf. 
A  machine  in  which  cotton  or  wool  is  opened  and  cleansed 
by  long  spikes  projecting  from  a  drum  or  drums  revolving 
in  a  box  studded  (internally)  with  spikes. 

Wll 'low,  v.  t.  [See  willow  a  machine.]  To  open  and 
cleanse,  as  cotton,  flax,  or  wool,  with  or  as  with  a  willow. 
Willow  boror.  a  Any  of  several  small  bronzy  longicorn 
beetles  of  the  genus  Agrilus  that  bore  in  the  sapwood  of 
the  willow  tree,  often  killing  the  tree  ;  esp.,  A.  politics  or 
A.  anxius.  The  latter  infests  also  poplars  and  birches,  b 
The  poplar  borer  ( Saperda  calcarala). 

Wil'lowed  (wll'od),  a.  Abounding,  covered,  or  overgrown, 
with  willows.  “  Will owed  meads.”  Collins. 

Willow  gall.  Any  of  various  galls  on  willow  leaves  or 
shoots,  esp.  the  conical  scaly  pine-cone  wil¬ 
low  gall,  produced  by  the  larva  of  a  small 
dipterous  fly  ( Cecidomyia  strobi  loides). 
wiriow-herb',  n.,  or  willow  herb  a  A 
perennial  onagraceous  herb  (Chanuenerion 
angustifoliuv  i)  with  narrow  willowlike 
leaves  and  showy  rose-purple  flowers.  Called 
specif,  great  willow-herb  and  French  ivillow. 

Also,  as  a  book  name,  any  other  species  of 
this  genus  or  related  EpUobium.  The  great 
hairy  willow-herb  is  E.  hirsutum.  Called 
also  gooseberry  fool,  b  The  loosestrife  b. 

WlllOW  leaf  beetle  Any  of  many  leaf 
beetles  that  infest  willows ;  esp. :  a  In  North 
America,  Mel asoina  script  a ,  which  often  de-  Pine-cone  Wil- 
foliates  and  kills  willows  and  poplars,  and  l?wGall.  Nat. 
cultivated  osiers, and  Galeruca  decora, which  61ze’ 
has  similar  habits,  b  In  Europe,  a  related  beetle  ( Phyl - 
lodecla  vitellinse)  harmful  to  willows, 
willow  moth-  Any  of  numerous  moths  whose  larvae  in¬ 
fest  the  willow  tree  ;  esp.,  the  dagger  moths  ( Acronycta ,  or 
Apatella ,  oblinata  and  A.  americana). 
willow  oak.  An 
oak  ( Onerous  phel- 
los)  of  the  eastern 
United  States, 
with  linear,  entire 
leaves.  Its  light 
brown  wood,  soft, 
but  strong  and 
heavy,  is  some¬ 
times  used  in  con¬ 
struction, 
willow  pattern 
Pottery.  A  design 
used  in  decorat¬ 
ing  china,  orig.  the 
blue  china  of  Nan¬ 
king,  introduced  „  .. 

in  English  porce-  "  lllow  Pattern, 

lain  by  Thomas  Turner  of  Caughley,  England,  about  1780. 


will'-in-the-wDp'.  n.  =  will- 
O’-TH  E-WISP.  Ob*. 
will '-Jill',  n.  A  mannish  wom¬ 
an  or  effeminate  man  ;  a  her¬ 
maphrodite.  Dial.  Eng. 
will'less,  a.  Involuntary.  Ohs. 
will 'ness,  n.  a  Madness  ;  folly. 
Ob*,  b  Dizziness.  Orkney  I. 
willo.  n.  A  trap  tor  fish.  Ohs. 
wil'lock  (wYl'itk).  n.  Local , 
Ena.  Sf  Scot,  a  The  common 
guillemot,  b  The  puffin,  c  The 
razor-billed  auk. 
willow  beauty.  A  handsome 
European  geometrid  moth 
( Boarmia  rhomboid  aria). 
willow  biter.  Local, Brit,  a  Blue 
titmouse,  b  Marsh  titmouse, 
willow  cactus.  Any  cactus  of 
the  genus  Rhipsali*. 
willow  catfish  A  large  yel¬ 
lowish  unspotted  market  catfish 
( Ictalurus  anguilla)  of  the 
lower  Mississippi  Valiev, 
willow  chafer.  The  goldsmith 
beetle  ;  also,  any  of  several  al¬ 
lied  beetles. 

willow  cottonwood.  The  nar¬ 
row-leaved  cotton  wood(  Poprdus 
an  (jnsti folia). 

wil'low-er,  n.  [From  willow, 
n.]  One  that  willows  ;  specif., 
a  willow  (the  machine), 
willow  fly.  A  greenish  Euro¬ 
pean  stone  fly  ( Chloroperla  tu¬ 
rn/ w). 

willow  garth.  A  swampy  place 


overgrown  with  willows.  Dial. 

|  Em,. 

willow  grouse.  See  ptarmigan. 
wil'low-ish.  a.  See-isn. 
willow  lark.  The  sedge  war¬ 
bler,  Local.  Eng. 
i  willow  leaves.  Astron.  Small 
elongated  filaments  or  structures 
of  the  sun’s  photosphere,  esp. 
I  near  sun  spots;  — also  called 
:  rice  grains ,  granules,  and  nod¬ 
ules- 

willow  louse.  Any  aphid  that 
|  infests  the  willow,  as  the  two 
large  black  species  Lachnus 
I  dent  at  us  and  L.  salicicnla. 
willow  myrtle.  An  Australian 
I  myrtaceous  tree  ( Agon  is  fexu- 
\  osa)  with  willowlike  leaves, 
willow  ptarmigan.  See  ptar¬ 
migan.  [willow  sawfly.  I 

willow  slug.  The  larva  of  a  I 
willow  sparrow.  Willow  war¬ 
bler.  Local,  Eng.  [thorn. I 

wil' low- thorn  .  n.  Sea  buck-1 
willow  thrush.  Zo'dl.  A  variety 
of  the  veery,  or  Wilson’s  thrush, 
willow  wand.  A  wand,  rod,  or 
shoot  of  willow:  esp.,  formerly, 
in  Scotland,  such  a  wand  peeled 
and  laid  across  a  door  to  pro¬ 
hibit  entrance. 

wil 'low- weed',  n.  a  A  Euro¬ 
pean  loosestrife  (Lysimarhia 
vulgaris).  b  Any  of  various 
narrow-leaved  species  of  Polyg¬ 
onum.  Dial.  Eng. 
wil 'low- worm'  (-wfirm'),  n.  A 


willow  sawfly.  Aliy  of  numerous  sawflies  that  infest  the 
willow  ;  esp. :  a  The  large  x.  . 

American  sawfly  ( Cirnbex  / 

americana).  whose  larva  is  V  59^ 

whitish  with  a  black  dorsal  —  - - - 

stripe,  b  The  steel-blue 
sawfly  ( Dolerus  arvensis) 
and  the  smaller  brownish 
species  (D.  bicolor),  c  The 
black  sawfly  (Nematus  ven¬ 
tral  i  s ),  whose  yellow- 
spotted  blackish  larva  in-  Willow  Sawfly  (Cirnbex  ameri- 
fests  also  the  wild  cherry.  cana ). 

willow  shoot.  1.  A  shoot  or  branch  of  a  willow, 
z.  Hart.  One  of  the  abnormal  slender  willowlike  shoots 
produced  by  peach  trees  affected  with  the  yellows, 
willow  slug  caterpillar.  The  spiuose  larva  of  a  moth 
(Lac lea  aelvhinii)  that  feeds  on  willow,  oak,  and  pear  and 
other  deciduous  trees  ;  —  called  also  oak  slug  caterpillar . 
willow  warbler.  Any  of  certain  Old  World  warblers  of  the 
genera  Phylloscopus  and  Acanthopneuste  ;  esp.,  P.  troctii- 
im.s,  a  small  song  bird  common  in  Europe.  It  is  delicate 
greemsh  above  and  white  below,  and  is  commonly  called 
willow  wren  in  English.  Ken'ni-cott’a  (kSn'T-ktfts)  willow 
warbler  [A.  borealis)  inhabits  northern  Alaska. 

Wll'low  y  (wTl'o-T),  a.  1.  Abounding  with  willows. 

2.  Resembling  a  willow  ;  pliant;  flexible;  graceful. 
Will’s  (wTlz),  n.  A  famous  coffee  house  formerly  at  the 
corner  of  Bow  and  Russell  Streets  in  London  ;  —  so  called 
from  the  first  name  of  its  proprietor.  It  was  much  fre¬ 
quented  by  gamesters,  poets,  and  wits  in  the  time  of  Queen 
Anne. 

Wil  lug  baB'ya  (wTFwg-be'yd;  wtl'fi-),  n.  [NL.,  after  Fran 
cis  Willughby  (1035-72),  English  naturalist ;  but  the  spell 
ing  is  Necker’s  original.]  Rot.  A  large  species  of  chiefly 
tropical  American  herbaceous  vines  or  shrubs,  having  oppo¬ 
site  leaves  and  variously  clustered  white  or  pink  heads, 
each  4-flowered.  W.  scandens ,  of  the  eastern  United 
States,  is  the  climbing  hempweed. 

Will'— worship,  n.  Worship  merely  in  accordance  with 
individual  or  social  predilections  or  usages  and  not  divinely 
imposed.  Col.  ii.  23.  —  will'-wor'ship-er,  n. 
wil'ly  (wil'i),  7i.  Textile  Manuf.  A  willow, 
wil'ly,  v.  t.  ;  wil'lied  (-id) ;  wil'ly-ing.  To  willow,  as 
cotton,  etc. 

Wil'rnot  Pro-vi'so  (wTl'in5t).  U.  S.  Hist.  A  proviso,  in 
troduced  by  David  Wilmot  of  Pennsylvania  in  1846  as  an 
amendment  to  a  bill  in  Congress  appropriating  money  for 
purchasing  territory  from  Mexico,  that  slavery  should  be 
prohibited  in  that  territory.  It  passed  the  House,  but  was 
rejected  by  the  Senate. 

Wil'son’s  plover  (wTl'swnz).  [After  Alexander  Wilson 
(176H-1813),  American  ornithologist.]  A  ring  plover  (Och- 
thodromus  wilsonius)  of  the  coast  of  the  United  States, 
Central  America,  and  South  America. 

Wilson’s  warbler.  A  small flycatching  warbler  (  Wilsoniu 
vusilla)  of  eastern  and  northern  North  America.  It  i8 
bright  yellow  with  a  black  crown. 

wilt  (wilt),  v.  i.  ;  wilt'ed  ;  wilt'ing.  [Also  welt ;  a  modi¬ 
fication  of  wetk.')  1.  To  lose  freshness  and  become  flaccid, 
as  a  plant  in  a  dry  day,  or  when  cut ;  to  droop. 

2.  To  grow  weak  or  faint ;  to  languish  ;  flag  ;  as,  she  wilted 
for  shame  and  griaf  ;  hence,  Collog.,  to  lose  courage,  spirit, 
or  the  like  ;  as,  to  wilt  before  an  accuser’s  gaze. 

Wilt,  v.  t.  1.  To  cause  to  droop  ;  to  make  flaccid,  as  a  plant. 
2.  To  cause  to  languish  ;  to  lower  in  spirit,  force,  or  vigor. 

Despots  have  wilted  the  human  race  into  sloth  and  imbecility. 

Dr.  T.  Dwight. 

Wilt,  n.,  or  wilt  disease.  1.  Any  of  various  fungous  dis¬ 
eases  of  plants  marked  by  wilting  ;  as,  the  will  of  cotton, 
watermelon,  etc.,  caused  by  species  of  Fusurium  and 
other  fungi. 

2.  A  state  of  depression,  weakness,  or  faintness. 

Wil'ton,  n.,  or  Wil'ton  carpet  or  rug  (wll'tftn).  A  kind 
of  carpet  or  rug  woven  with  loops  like  the  Brussels,  but 
differing  from  it  in  having  the  loops  cut,  forming  an  elastic 
velvet  pile  ;  —  so  called  because  first  made  at  Wilton,  Eng. 
Wilt'shire  (wilt'sher;  cf.  -shire),  n.  [From  Wiltshire 
County,  England.]  One  of  an  old  English  breed  of  pure 
white  sheep  having  long  spirally  curved  horns  and  a  long 
arched  head,  the  parent  stock  of  the  Hampshire  Down, 
wil'y  (wil'T),  a.  ;  wil'i-er  (-T-er) ;  wil'i-est.  [From  wile.] 
Full  of  wiles,  tricks,  or  stratagems  ;  crafty  ;  artful ;  subtle. 

This  false,  wily,  doubling  disposition  of  mind.  South. 
Syn.  —  See  cunning. 
wim'bl3  (wTm'b’l),  n.  [ME.  ivim- 
bil ;  akin  to  Dan.  rimmel ,  OD.  we- 
melen  to  bore.  Cf.  gimlet.]  1.  Any 
of  various  instruments  for  boring 
holes;  as :  a  A  gimlet.  “It  is 
but  like  the  little  wimble ,  to  let  in 
the  greater  auger.”  Selden.  b  A 
kind  of  brace,  c  An  auger  for  boring  in  earth  ; 
a  scoop  to  clear  out  a  borehole.  Cf.  sludger  a. 


larva  of  a  willow  moth  or  willow 
sawfly. 

wil'low-wort'  (-wftrt'),  n.  a  A 

willow. O')*,  b  =  WILLOW-WEED, 
willow  wren  a  Willow  warbler, 
b  Chiffchaff.  [fession.  06$.  I 
will'shrift'.  a.  Voluntarv  con-j 
will'some,  wil  'some  (  wTl'swm), 
a.  [Cf.  Icel.  villusanir  erro¬ 
neous,  false.]  Obs.  a  Wild; 
waste;  dreary,  b  Forlorn;  wan¬ 
dering.  c  Bewildered, 
will'soine,  wil'some  ( wfl'silm), 
a.  ICf.  AS.  wilsum  willing.] 
Willful  ;  violent.  —  will'some- 
ly.  wil'some-lv,  a  dr.  —will'- 
some-ness.  wil'some-ness,  >/.  All 
()K*.  or  It.  [Local,  U.  S.  I 

will'- wil 'let.  n.  The  willet.l 
will '-w  i  t  h-t  h  e-wi  8  p'.  n.  = 
wi u.-o’-th e-wisp,  ignis  fatuus. 
Dial:  Eng.  [Dial.  Eng. \ 

wil'ly,  n.  =  willow.  Scot,  frl 
wil'ly.  ri.  [AS.  wilige.  Cf.  1st 
willow.]  A  large  wicker  bas¬ 
ket.  Dial.  Eng. 
will'y  (wYl'Y),  a.  1.  Willing; 
voluntary  ;  also,  favorable.  Obs. 
2.  Willful.  Scot. 
will'yard  (wTl'ydrd;  wtfl'O, 
will'yart(-vdrt).  Scot,  a  Wild: 
willful,  b  Bewildered ;also,  sbv. 
wil'ly-er  (wYl'T-5r),  n.  A  wll- 
lower.  [low  (the  machine). I 
wiK’y-ing  machine'.  =  wil- I 
wil'ly-muf'ty (wTl'Y-mQf'tY),  n. 
The  willow  warbler. Local,  Eng. 
wil'ly-nil'ly  (wYl'Y-nYl'Y).  See 


will  /,  nill  I.  etc.,  under  5th 

will,  [wagtail.  Local ,  Eng. I 
wil'ly- wag 'tail  ,  n.  The  pied  | 
wil'ly-waw.  Yur.  of  WILLIW 
wil'lv-wick'et  (wYl'Y-wYk'Yt), 
w.  The  c  o  m  m  o  n  sandpiper. 
Local ,  Eng.  8f  Scot. 
wil'ly-wil'ly  (-w  T  l'Y),  n.  A 
violent  gale  on  the  northwest 
coast  of  Australia, 
wiln.  wilne.  v.  t.  [AS.  wilnian.] 
Obs.  1.  To  wish  :  will  ;  desire. 
2.  To  accept  or  receive  gladly, 
wiln.  v.  i.  To  desire.  Obs. 
wilowe.  +  willow.  [Ncof.  I 

wilrone,  n.  A  wild  boar.  Obs.  I 
wilroun,  a.  Prob.,  savage; 
cr ’el.  Obs.  Scot.  [Obs.  I 

Wil6fully.  adv.  =WILLFULLY.| 
wil'some.  a.  [AS.  toil  sum.  J 
Agreeable  :  pleasant.  Obs. 
Wil'son  Act  or  Bill  (wYl'srtn). 
A  customs  act  or  bill  framed 
chiefly  by  Representative  W.  L. 
Wilson  and  Senator  A.  P.  Gor¬ 
man,  passed  by  Congress  ns  a 
Democratic  tnriff-reduction 
measure  in  1891,  and  allowed  to 
become  a  law  without  the  signa¬ 
ture  of  the  President.  Called 
also  Wil'son-Gor'man  Act 
(-gfir'mrfn). 

Wilson  Act  or  Law.  The  act 
of  Congress,  approved  Aug.  8, 
1890.  regulating  the  power  of  a 
State  with  respect  to  original 
packages  of  liquors;  —  bo  ealled 
from  Senator  James  F.  Wilson 


2.  An  instrument  for  twisting  ropes  or  bands,  as  for  tyin^ 
fagots. 

Wim'ble  (wTm'b’l),  v.  t.;  wim'bled  (-b’ld) ;  wim'blin* 
(-blTng),  1.  To  bore  or  pierce,  as  with  a  wimble. 

2.  To  twist  with  a  wimble.  See  wimble,  n.,  2. 

Wim'ple  (-p’l),  n.  [ME.  wimpel ,  AS.  wimpel,  uinpel;  akin 
to  D.  &  G.  wimpel  a  pennant,  streamer,  OHG.  u  impul  a 
veil,  Icel.  vimpill,  Dan.  St  Sw.  vimpel  a  pennant,  streamer ; 
orig.  uncert.  ;  perh.  fr.  AS.  wind  wind  -j-  psell  covering, 
cloak  (see  pall  a  cloth).  Cf.  GUiMrE.]  1.  A  covering  of 

silk,  linen,  or  other  material,  formerly  - 

worn  by  women  over  the  head  and 
around  the  neck  and  chin  as  an  out¬ 
door  protection,  and  still  retained  in 
the  dress  of  nuns.  Chaucer. 

2.  Scot,  a  A  fold;  plait,  b  A  wind¬ 
ing  turn  ;  a  curve  ;  bend,  as  in  a  road. 

C  A  crafty  or  wily  act.  Obs. 

3.  A  flag  or  streamer.  Obs. 
wim'ple,  v.  t. ;  wim'pled  (-p’ld) ;  wim'- 

pling  (-pling).  1.  To  clothe  with  oi  (I 
as  with  a  wimple  ;  to  veil.  Chaucer.  W'imple. 

2.  To  confuse  ;  hoodwink  ;  deceive.  Obs.  or  R. 

This  wimpled,  whining,  purblind,  wayward  boy.  Shak. 

3.  To  draw  down,  or  to  lay  in  folds  or  plaits,  as  a  veil; 
hence,  to  cause  to  appear  as  if  folded  or  plaited  ;  to  cause 
to  ripple  or  undulate  ;  as,  the  wind  wimples  the  lake. 

Wim'ple,  v.  i.  1.  To  lie  in  folds  ;  also,  to  appear  as  if  folded 
or  plaited ;  to  ripple.  “  Wimpling  waves.”  ljongfellow. 
For  with  a  veil,  that  wimpled  everywhere, 

Her  head  and  face  wan  hid.  Spenser. 

2.  Chiefly  Scot,  a  To  meander,  as  a  stream,  b  To  wriggle. 
Wims'hurst,  m  Wims'hurst’s,  ma  chine'  (wtmz'hCirst ; 
-Imrsts).  [After  Wimsliurst,  the  inventor.]  Elec.  A  self¬ 
exciting  induction  machine  for  producing  static  elec¬ 
tricity,  consisting  essentially  of  tw  o  glass  disks  set  close 
together  face  to  face,  revolvable  in  opposite  directions, 
and  having  on  their  outer  surfaces  sectors  of  tinfoil  each 
of  which  is  connected,  twice  during  each  revolution,  w  ith 
the  one  diametricallv  opposite  it  by  a  curved  metallic  rod. 
Two  bifurcated  combs  collect  the  electricity. 

Win  (win),  v.  i.;pret.  won  (wun),  Obs.  W'AN  (w&n )\p.p.  won; 
p- pr.  dc  vb.  7i.  win'ning.  [ME.  uinnen,  AS.  u  innan  to 
strive,  labor,  fight,  endure;  akin  to  OFries.  winna ,  OS.  win- 
nan,  I).  winnen  to  win,  gain,  G.  gewinnen,  OHG.  uinnan 
to  strive,  struggle,  Icel.  vinna  to  labor,  suffer,  win,  Dan. 
vinde  to  win,  Sw.  vinna,  Goth,  winnan  to  suffer  ;  cf.  Skr. 
van  to  wish,  get,  gain,  conquer;  perh.  akin  to  E.  winsome, 
wont,  a.]  1.  To  labor  ;  struggle  ;  endeavor  ;  also,  to  strive 
in  opposition  or  contention  ;  to  contend  ;  figlit ;  war.  Obs. 

2.  To  gain  the  victory  in  any  contest ;  to  be  victor;  to 
triumph ;  prevail. 

3.  To  succeed  by  effort  in  reaching  a  specified  place  or 
state  (expressed  by  an  adverb  or  preposition);  to  succeed  in 
getting;  to  get ;  as,  to  win  across,  away,  back,  by,  down, 
forward,  off,  out,  over,  through,  and  the  like.  Obs., 
A  rchaic,  or  Scot.  &  Dial.  Eng. 

to  win  in  a  canter,  walk,  etc.^  to  win  a  race  so  easily  as  not 
to  be  forced  to  great  exertion.  Lit.  &  Fig.  Colloq.  —  to  w. 
of,  to  be  conqueror  over.  Obs.  Shak.  —  to  w.  on  or  upon,  a 
To  gain  favor  or  influence  with.  “You  have  a  softness 
and  beneficence  winning  on  the  hearts  of  others.”  Dryden. 
b  To  gain  ground  on.  “  The  rabble  .  .  .  will  in  time  win 
upon  pow'er.”  Shak . —  to  w.  out,  to  be  successful.  Colloq. 
—  tow.  to.  a  To  be  able  to  go  or  get  to.  b  To  begin  to  eat ; 
to  “fall  to.”  Scot.  —  to  w.  up.  a  To  ascend,  as  a  mountain, 
b  To  mount,  as  a  horse,  c  To  arise,  as  from  bed.  Scot.— 
to  w.  up  to,  or  with,  to  overtake.  Obs.  or  Dial. 
win,  v.t.  1.  To  get  possession  of  by  or  as  by  labor  or  effort ; 
hence,  to  get ;  gain ;  obtain  ;  secure  ;  as,  to  win  praise ; 
to  win  fame  or  notoriety. 

2.  Specif.,  to  gain  in  competition  or  contest ;  to  obtain  by 

victory ;  as,  to  win  the  prize  in  a  game  ;  to  win  money  ;  also, 
to  be  successful  in  (a  contest  or  competition  of  any  kind) ; 
to  come  off  victor  in  ;  as,  to  win  a  race  or  battle  ;  to  win 
an  election.  “  This  city  for  to  win.11  Chaucer. 

3.  To  acquire  as  a  compensation  for  service  done  ;  to  earn  ; 
as,  to  win  a  livelihood  ;  to  win  one’s  daily  bread. 

4.  To  effect  or  achieve  by  or  as  by  effort ;  as,  to  win  one’s 
way  by  pluck  and  perseverance. 

5.  To  come  to  by  toil  or  effort  ;  to  reach;  also,  Obs.,  to 
cause  to  reach  or  arrive  at ;  to  conduct ;  lead  ;  bring. 

The  stony  rath  began. 

By  which  the  naked  peak  they  wan.  Scott. 

6.  To  persuade  ;  influence  ;  also,  to  entice  ;  allure.  “  Noth¬ 
ing  .  .  .  could  win  me  to  believe.”  Shak. 

7-  To  influence  so  as  to  gain  the  favor  of  ;  as:  a  To  render 
friendly  or  favorable  to  one’s  cause  ;  as,  tears  won  the  jury  ; 
to  win  over  an  enemy,  b  To  gain  the  affection  of. 

She  is  a  woman  :  therefore  to  be  won.  Shak. 

8 .Obs.:  a  To  save;  redeem,  b  To  beget;  procreate,  c 
Perhaps,  to  rule  ;  govern,  d  To  lift  or  raise  (up). 


of  Iowa, who  introduced  the  bill. 
See  ORIGINAL  PAC  KAGE.  [5.1 
Wilson  process.  See  armor,//..  | 
Wilson’s  blackcap  [After 
Alexander  U’ilson  (17G6-1813), 
American  ornithologist.]  Wil¬ 
son’s  warbler. 

Wilson’s  petrel.  See  petrel. 
Wilson’s  phalarope.  See  phala- 

rope. 

Wilson’s  snipe.  An  American 
snipe  (  Galhnago  dehcata).  See 
snipe,  v„  1  a. 

Wilson’s  thrush.  The  veery. 
wi  1' spell,  n.  [AS.]  Good  news. 

Obs. 

wi’t.  +  quilt.  [will.  [ 

wilt  (wYlt),  2 d  pel's,  sing,  of  | 
wilt'er  (wYl'tfr),  v  i.  To  wilt; 
wither.  Dial.  Eng. 
wilwe.  +  willow. 
wil-willand,  n.  =  well-wisher 
Obs.  [ON».| 

wil'y,  adv.  Wililv:  cunningly.  I 
wil'yard,  wil'yart.  Vars.  ‘of  | 

WILLYARD,  WILLYART.  Scot.  I 
wily-beguily,  n.  Deception  or 
injury  reacting  on  one’s  self. 
Obs.  —  wily-l  eguiled.  a.  Obs. 
wilycoat.  Var.  of  wyliecoat 
Scot.  Sr  Dial.  Eng. 
wil-yeove.  a.  [Cf.  welcome  : 
give,  p.  p.  given.  AS.  giefen .] 
Given  willingly.  Obs. 
wim  (wYm),  v.  t.  Sr  i.  To  win¬ 
now  (grain ).  Dial.  Eng. 
wim'ber-ry  (wlm'b6r-Y).  Var. 

of  WHIN  BERRY.  | 


)  wimbil.  +  wimble. 
wim'bl.  Wimble.  Re.f.  Sp. 
wim'ble,  i\  i.  To  winnow  grain. 

Dial.  Eng. 

wim'ble  (wYm'b’l  ;  -’1),  a.  [Cf. 
Sw.  rimme/kantig giddy ,  whim¬ 
sical,  Sw.  dial,  mmmfa  to  be 
giddy  or  skittish,  and  E.  whim.) 
Active.  Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 
Wim'ble,  Will  (wYm'b’l).  A 
noted  character  in  the  “  Specta¬ 
tor.”  disting,  for  his  delightful 
simplicity  and  good-humored 
officiousness  “  Bred  to  no  busi¬ 
ness  and  born  to  no  estate,”  his 
“busy  hands  were  wholly  em¬ 
ployed  in  trifles,”  as  making 
flies,  angle  rods,  nets.  etc. 
wim'brel  (-br<5l).  Var.  of  whim- 
BREL.  I  belly.  I 

wime(wem).  Scot. var. of  wame,| 
wim'en.  Women.  Ref.  Sp. 
wimlunge,  n.  =  wimple.  Obs. 
wimman  woman. 
wimpel.  +  wimple. 
wim'p'e-less,  n.  See  -less.  Obs. 
wim'pler,  n.  One  that  wimbles, 
or  waves  ;  specif  .,  a  tress  or  lock 
of  hair.  Obs.  Scot. 
wim'wam  (wYm'wam).  Dial. 
Fng.  var.  of  whimwham. 
win.  4*  wine,  [whin,  furze. f 
win  (wYn).  Dial.  Fng.  var.  of  | 
win  (wYn).  Scot.  8c  dial.  Eng. 
var.  of  wind.  [06$. I 

win,  v.  i.  =  won,  dwell,  live.| 
win  (wYn),  v.  t.  [Cf.  wind  mov¬ 
ing  air.]  To  dry,  as  hay,  esp.  by 


food,  fobt ;  out,  oil ;  chair  ;  go  ;  sing,  ii)k  ;  then,  thin;  nature,  verdure  (250) ;  K  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144) ;  boN  ;  yet ;  zh  —  z  in  azure. 
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Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Gums. 


WIN 


2338 


WINDING 


9.  a  Mining.  To  obtain,  as  ore  or  coal,  by  mining;  hence,  I 
also,  to  prepare,  as  a  vein  or  bed,  by  shafts,  gangways,  | 
levels,  etc.,  for  the  operation  of  regular  winning,  b  Metal . 
To  recover  (metal,  etc.)  from  ore. 
gy  n.  —  Gain,  get,  procure,  earn.  See  obtain. 
to  win,  or  achieve,  a  check,  to  inflict  a  reverse  or  a  defeat  on  i 
a  foe  in  a  contest.  Obs.  or  R.  —  tow.  one’s  spurs,  to  gain 
knighthood  by  or  as  by  some  act  of  bravery ;  hence,  to 
gain  recognition  and  reward.  —  to  w.  the  day.  to  gain  the 
victory  ;  to  be  successful.  S.  Butler.  —  to  w.  tne  exchange. 
Chess.  See  exchange,  1  d. 

wince  (wins),  v.  i.  ;  winced  (wlnst) ;  winc'ing  (wln'slng). 
[ME.  ivincen  (also  wine  hen,  wenchen ),  apparently  fr.  (as¬ 
sumed)  OF.  wencir  (or  wenchir),  var.  of  OF.  guencir ,  guen- 
chir  (cf.  also  guenchier ,  guencier ),  to  give  way,  turn  aside, 
fr.  OHG.  wankjan,  weaken,  to  give  way,  to  waver,  fr.  win- 
kan  to  turn  aside,  to  nod,  akin  to  E.  wink.  See  wink.] 

1.  To  shrink,  as  from  a  blow,  or  from  pain  ;  to  flinch. 

I  will  not  stir,  nor  wince,  nor  6peak  a  word.  Shak. 

2.  To  kick  or  start,  as  a  restive  or  impatient  horse.  Obs. 

Paul  .  .  .  wynside  agen  the  pricke.  Wyclijfe 
Syn.  —  See  shrink. 

wince,  v.  t.  To  throw  by  wincing,  or  kicking  or  plunging.  R. 

Wince,  n.  Act  or  fact  of  wincing. 

wince,  n.  [See  winch  an  instrument.]  Dyeing  &  Calico 
Printing.  A  reel  used  in  dyeing,  steeping,  or  washing  cloth  ; 
a  winch.  It  is  placed  over  the  division  wall  between  two 
wince  pits  so  as  to  allow  the  cloth  to  descend  into  either. 

Wince,  v.  1.  To  treat  (cloth)  in  a  wince  pit. 

wince  pit  or  pot.  A  tank  or  a  pit  where  cloth  in  the  proc 
ess  of  dyeing  or  manufacture  is  washed,  dipped  in  a  mor¬ 
dant,  or  the  like. 

winctl  (winch  ;  140),  n.  [ME.  winche ,  AS.  wince  a  winch, 
a  reel.  Cf.  wink.]  1.  A  crank  with  a  handle,  Xor  giving  mo¬ 
tion  to  a  ma-  n  vu.3 

chine, a  grind-  1  1 

stone,  etc. 

2.  Any  of  various 
machines  or  instru¬ 
ments  to  turn  or 
strain  something 
more  or  less  forci¬ 
bly  ;  as  :  a  A  power¬ 
ful  machine  having 
one  or  more  barrels 
or  drums  on  which 
to  coil  a  rope,  etc., 
for  hauling  or  hoist¬ 
ing  ;  a  more  or  less 
elaborate  form  of 
windlass,  b  A  screw 
vise.  Local,  Eng. 

C  A  reel  for  a  fishing  rod.  d  Weaving.  A  divided  roller 
for  warps.  Eng.  e  A  wince. 

Win'ches  ter  ri'fle,  or  Win'ches-ter,  n.  (wTn'ches-ter). 
[After  Oliver  F.  Winchester  (ldlu-80),  Amer.  manufacturer. J 
A  breech-loading  rifle  with  a  tubular  magazine  under  the 
barrel  holding  five  or  more  cartridges  inserted  one  by  one 
from  the  rear,  the  bolt  being  worked  back  and  forth  by  a 
lever  beneath.  It  is  a  development  of  the  Henry  rifle,  was 
introduced  about  1866,  and  is  in  world-wide  use,  esp.  as  a 
sporting  arm.  It  is  now  made  in  various  styles,  but  the  I 
above  was  the  first,  and  is  the  best-known,  type. 

Wind  (wind),  v.  t. ;  pret.  &  p.  p.  wound  (wound),  rarely 
wind'ed  (win'dSd)  ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  wind'ing  (win'dlng). 
[ME.  winden,  AS.  windan ;  akin  to  OS.  windan ,  D.  &  G. 
winden,  OHG.  wintan ,  Icel.  &Sw.  vinda,  Dan.  vinde ,  Goth. 
windan  (in  comp.).  Cf.  wander,  wend.]  1.  To  turn  com¬ 
pletely,  or  repeatedly,  esp.  about  something  fixed  ;  to  cause 
to  form  convolutions  about  anything  ;  to  twist ;  twine  ; 
coil;  wreathe  ;  as,  to  wind  thread  on  a  spool  or  into  a  ball. 

Whether  to  wind 

The  woodbine  round  this  arbor.  Milton. 

2  To  make  by  or  as  by  twisting,  plaiting,  weaving,  or  the 
like  ;  to  weave,  as  a  net.  Obs. 

3-  To  cover,  surround,  infold,  or  the  like,  with  something 
coiled,  twisted,  or  otherwise  wrapped  around  ;  to  entwine  ; 
entwist ;  as,  to  wind  a  rope  with  twine. 

Sleep  thou,  and  I  will  wind  thee  in  my  arms.  Shak. 

4.  To  turn  the  course  or  direction  of  ;  to  vary  or  alter  at 
will  the  course  of;  hence,  to  manage;  control;  govern; 
regulate.  “To  turn  and  wind  a  fiery  Pegasus.”  Shak. 

Were  our  legislature  vested  in  the  prince,  he  might  wind  and 
turn  our  constitution  at  his  pleasure.  Addison. 

5.  To  effect  or  accomplish  by  or  as  by  bending  or  turning. 

The  stream  winded  its  way  among  the  broken  sculpture  and 

moss-grown  stones.  Scott. 

6  To  introduce  sinuously  or  stealthily  ;  to  insinuate. 

You  have  contrived  ...  to  joint/ 

Yourself  into  a  power  tyrannical.  Shak. 

7.  To  get  or  bring  about  by  trick  or  artifice.  Obs. 

8  To  turn  over,  or  keep  in  circulation,  as  money.  Obs. 

9.  To  wind  up;  as,  to  wind  a  watch.  See  windup  c,  below. 

10.  To  hoist  or  haul  by  a  rope,  etc.,  pulled  by  machinery, 
as  coal  from  a  pit  or  a  vessel  to  her  wharf. 

to  wind  a  vessel,  Naut.,  to  turn  it  end  for  end  ;  as,  the  port 
side  being  loaded,  the  vessel  was  winded  to  allow  loading 
at  the  starboard  side.  — to  w.  off.  to  unwind  ;  uncoil.  — to 
w.  out,  to  extricate.  Obs.  Clarendon.  —  to  w.  up.  a  To  coil 
into  a  ball  or  small  compass,  as  a  skein  of  thread  ;  to  coil 
completely,  b  To  bring  to  a  conclusion  or  settlement ;  as, 
to  u'iinl  up  one’s  affairs ;  to  wind  up  an  argument,  c  To 
put  in  a  state  of  renewed  or  continued  motion,  as  a  clock, 
a  watch,  etc.,  by  winding  the  spring,  or  that  which  carries  j 
the  weight ;  hence,  to  prepare  for  continued  movement  or 
action.  “  Fate  seemed  to  wind  him  up  for  fourscore  years.” 
Dryden.  d  To  make  tense  or  tight ;  to  subject  to  strain  ; 
hence,  fig.,  to  arouse;  excite.  “Thus  they  wound  up  his  | 


temper  to  a  pitch.”  Atterbury.  ©  To  tighten,  as  the  stringv 
of  a  musical  instrument,  so  as  to  tune  it.  f  To  hoist,  us 
water  from  a  well,  by  or  as  by  a  windlass, 
wind  (wind),  v.  i.  1.  To  fly;  leap;  spring;  go.  Obs.  Layamon. 

Into  rest  his  soul  wand.  Genesis  tf  Exodus 

2.  To  wriggle  ;  writhe;  twist;  squirm.  Obs. 

3.  To  go  or  move  in  a  devious  or  sinuous  course  ;  meander, 
as  a  stream ;  also,  to  double  on  one’s  course  ;  as,  a  hare 
pursued  turns  and  winds. 

The  lowing  herd  winds  slowly  o’er  the  lea  (n  ay. 

4.  To  work,  make  one’s  way,  or  gain  an  end,  by  sinuous, 
stealthy,  or  indirect  methods  ;  as,  to  wind  into  favor. 

5.  To  coil,  as  about  something  ;  to  assume  a  convolved  or 
spiral  form  ;  twine ;  as,  vines  wind  round  a  pole. 

6.  To  come  back  or  again  ;  to  return.  Obs. 

7.  To  warp,  as  a  board. 

to  wind  up,  to  come  to  a  finish  ;  to  conclude ;  finish.  Colloq. 
Wind  (wind),  71.  [Cf.  AS.  wind.]  1.  Act  of  winding,  oi 
state  of  being  wound  ;  a  turn ;  bend  ;  twist ;  winding. 

2.  =  winding,  n.,  3. 

Wind  (wind;  poet.,  rhetorical,  or  archaic  also  wiud),  n. 
[AS.  wind;  akin  to  OS.,  OFries.,  D.,  &  G.  wind,  OHG. 
wint,  Dan.  dt  Sw.  vind ,  Icel.  vindr,  Goth,  winds,  W.  gwynt, 
L.  ventus ,  Skr.  rata  (cf.  Gr.  aijrrjs'  a  blast,  gale,  arjuai  to 
breathe  hard,  to  blow,  as  the  wind) ;  orig.  a  p.  pr.  from  the 
verb  seen  in  Skr.  va  to  blow,  akin  to  AS.  wawan ,  D.  uaai- 
jen,  G.  wehen,  OHG.  waen ,  wdjen ,  Goth,  uaian.  Cf.  air, 

ASTHMA,  VENTAIL,  VENTILATE,  WINDOW,  WINNOW.]  1.  The 
horizontal  natural  movement  of  air;  air  naturally  in  mo¬ 
tion  with  any  degree  of  velocity.  The  vertical  or  inclined 
j  movement  of  the  air  is  spoken  of  as  a  current  (not  as  a 
wind)  or  as  a  wind  with  a  vertical  component. 

2.  A  direction  from  which  the  wind  may  blow ;  a  point  of 
the  compass;  esp.,  one  of  the  cardinal  points,  which  are  j 
often  called  the  four  urinds. 

Come  from  the  lour  winds,  O  breath,  and  breathe  upon  these  j 
slain.  Ezek.  xxxvii  S).  j 

3.  Air  artificially  put  in  motion  by  any  force  or  action  ;  as, 
the  wind  of  a  cannon  ball ;  the  wind  of  a  bellows. 

The  whiff  and  wind  of  his  fell  sword.  Shak 

4-  Air  impregnated  with  a  scent,  as  of  game  ;  hence,  scent 
or  (fig.)  intimation  of  something;  —  used  in  phrases. 

A  pack  of  dogfish  had  him  in  the  wind.  Swift. 

5-  Power  of  respiration  ;  breath. 

Is  not  your  voice  broken  ?  your  wind  short  ?  Shak. 

6.  Boxing.  The  pit  of  the  stomach,  where  a  blow  may  para¬ 
lyze  the  diaphragm  and  cause  temporary  loss  of  breath  or 
other  injury  ;  the  mark.  Slang  or  Cant. 

7.  Mere  breath  or  talk  ;  idle  words. 

8  Breath  or  air  used  and  modulated  or  regulated  by  the 
vocal  organs,  as  in  singing,  or  by  an  instrument. 

9.  Musical  wind  instruments,  collectively. 

10.  Air  or  gas  generated  in  the  stomach  or  bowels  ;  flatu¬ 
lence  ;  as,  to  be  troubled  with  wind. 

11.  Far.  A  disease  of  sheep,  in  which  the  intestines  are 
distended  with  air,  or  rather  affected  with  a  violent  in¬ 
flammation.  It  occurs  immediately  after  shearing. 

Syn.  —  Wind,  air,  breeze,  gust,  flaw,  blast,  gale,  storm, 
tempest.  Wind  is  the  general  word  for  air  naturally  in 
motion,  with  whatever  degree  of  velocity  ;  as.  “  a  sound  as 
of  a  rushing  mighty  wind ”  (Acts  ii.  $)\  “the  soft  wind 
blowing  over  meadowy  holms  ’’  (Tennyson).  A  breeze  is  a 
relatively  light,  but  fresh,  wind ;  air  (chiefly  poetical  in 
this  sense)  denotes  a  gently  stirring  breeze  ;  as,  “  The  fair 
breeze  blew,  the  white  foam  flew,  the  furrow  followed 
free  ”  (Coleridge) ;  “  the  breeze  murmuring  in  the  musical 
woods”  (Shelley) ;  “  when  sweet  airs  come  seaward  from 
heaths  starred  with  broom  ”  (M.  Arnold) ;  cf.  “  Bring  with 
thee  airs  from  heaven  or  blasts  from  hell  ’*  (Shak.).  Gust, 
blast,  and  flaw  denote  a  sudden  and  violent  rush  of  wind, 
usually  of  short  duration  ;  as,  “  An  angry  gust  of  wind 
puffed  out  his  torch  ”  ( Tennyson );  “  blasts  that  blow  the 
poplar  white,  and  lash  with  storm  the  streaming  pane  ” 
(id.) ;  “like  a  great  seamark,  standing  every  daw” 
(Shak.).  A  gale  (often  poetical,  esp.  in  the  18tn  cen¬ 
tury,  for  a  gentle  breeze  or  zephyr”)  is  more  violent  than 
a  breeze,  more  continuous  than  a  gust,  blast,  or  flaw  ;  as, 

“  At  the  close  of  day  a  stiffer  gale  at  east  arose  ”  (Dryden). 
A  storm  is  a  violent  disturbance  of  the  atmosphere ;  a  tem¬ 
pest  is  an  extremely  violent  or  furious  storm  ;  both  may  be 
attended  by  rain,  snow,  hail,  or  lightning  ;  as,  “the  pelting 
of  this  pitiless  storm  ”  (Shak.) ;  “  an  ever-fixed  mark  that 
looks  on  tempests  and  is  never  shaken ”(td.).  For  hurricane, 
tornado,  and  cyclone,  see  defs. 

down  the  wind,  a  See  under  down,  prep,  b  Decaying  ;  de¬ 
clining  ;  toward  a  state  of  decay.  Obs.  “  He  wentdoum  (he 
wind  still.”  L' Estrange.  —  how  the  w.  blows,  lies,  or  sits, 
a  The  direction  whence  the  wind  comes,  b  The  state  of 
things  in  any  particular  affair ;  as,  straws  show  how  the 
wind  blows.  —  in  the  w.,  stirring  ;  moving  ;  afoot.  “  There 
is  something  in  the  wind .”  Shak.  —  in  the  w.’s  eye,  or  in 
the  teeth  of  the  w.,  against  the  wind.  — the  w.  of  the  word, 
the  least  hint.  Dial.  Eng.  —  to  have  in  the  w.,  to  have  the 
w.  of,  to  be  on  the  scent  of.  See  def.  4,  above.  — to  sail 
close  to  the  w.  a  See  under  close,  a.  b  To  manage  econom¬ 
ically.  c  To  approach  vulgarity,  indecency,  indiscretion, 
or  the  like,  in  speech  or  conduct. 

wind  (wind),  v.  t.  ;  wind'ed  ;  wind'ing.  1.  To  expose  to 
the  wind  ;  to  winnow  ;  ventilate. 

2.  To  perceive  or  follow  by  the  scent ;  to  scent ;  as,  the 
hounds  winded  the  game. 

3.  To  render  scant  of  wind  by  violent  exertion  ;  to  put 
out  of  breath.  Dial,  or  Colloq. 

4.  To  rest,  as  a  horse,  in  order  to  allow  the  breath  to  be 
recovered  ;  to  breathe. 

5.  To  make  rancid  or  sour,  as  butter,  bacon,  or  milk.  Scot. 
<£*  Dial.  Eng. 

wind  (wind  ;  wind),  v.  i.  1.  To  pause  for  breath.  Dial.  Eng. 

2.  To  brag ;  to  boast ;  vaunt  one’s  self.  Scot,  dr  Dial.  Eng. 

3.  To  become  tainted  or  sour.  Scot,  dr  Dial.  Eng. 


Winch,  2  a.  1,  1  Cranks;  2  Winding 
Drum  ;  3  Lever  for  disengaging  Pinion  ; 

4  Band  Brake  operated  by  Lever  l> ; 

5  Pawl  to  prevent  unwinding. 


wind  (wind  ;  wind  ;  277),  v.  t. ;  pret.  d*  p.  p.  wound 
(wound),  rarely  wind'ed  ;  p.pr.  dr  vb.  n.  wind'ing.  [From 
wind  moving  air,  but  confused  in  sense  and  in  conjugation 
with  wind  to  turn.]  1.  To  blow  ;  to  sound  by  blowing  ; 
esp.,  to  sound  with  prolonged  and  mutually  involved  notes. 
“  Hunters  who  wound  their  horns.”  Pennant. 

2.  To  signal  or  direct  and  regulate  by  blowing  a  horn.  Rare. 
wind's g©  (wln'daj),  n.  [From  wind  air  in  motion.] 

1.  Ordnance,  a  The  space  between  the  projectile  of  a 
smoothbore  gun  and  the  surface  of  the  bore,  b  In  a  muzzle- 
loading  rifled  cannon,  the  difference  between  the  diameter 
of  the  bore  and  that  of  the  projectile  cylinder. 

2.  The  disturbance  of  the  air  caused  by  a  passing  projectile. 

3.  Gun.  The  influence  of  the  wind  in  deflecting  the  coin  si* 
of  a  projectile  ;  also,  the  amount  of  deflection  due  to  \n  ind. 

4.  Naut.  The  surface  exposed  by  a  vessel  to  the  wind. 

5.  Mec/t.  Air  friction  against  a  rapidly  moving  (esp.  rotat¬ 
ing)  object,  as  a  flywheel  or  the  armature  of  a  dynamo. 

6.  Med.  A  lesion  attributed  to  the  compression  of  air  clue 


to  passage  of  a  missile  near  a  part  of  the  body, 
wind  band  (wind).  Music.  A  band  of  wind  instruments :  a 
military  baud  ;  also,  the  wind  instruments  of  an  orchestra. 
Wind'bore7  (wlnd'bor' ;  201),  n.  The  lowermost  section  of 
a  suction  pipe,  as  for  a  mine  pump. 

wind'— bOUnd/,  a.  Naut.  Prevented  from  sailing,  by  a 
contrary  wind.  See  weather-bound. 
wind'break'  (-brak'),  n.  1.  A  clump  of  trees  or  shrubs 
serving  to  break  the  force  of  wind  ;  hence,  any  protective 
shelter  from  the  wind,  as  a  fence  or  the  like. 

2.  Forcstn/.  The  breaking  of  trees  by  wind, 
wind'— hr 0  ken,  a.  Having  the  power  of  breathing  im¬ 
paired  by  the  rupture,  dilatation,  or  running  together  of 
air  cells  of  the  lungs,  so  that  while  the  inspiration  is  by  one 
effort,  the  expiration  is  by  two  ;  affected  with  pulmonary 
emphysema  or  w  ith  heaves  ;  —  said  of  a  horse, 
wind  chest.  A  reservoir  for  supplying  air  under  pressure 
to  the  pipes  or  reeds  in  an  organ.  See  organ  (action),  Illust. 
wind'er  (win'der),  n.  [From  wind  to  turn.]  One  that 
winds  ;  as  :  a  A  twining  plant  or  vine,  b  A  person  w  ho 
winds  yarn  or  the  like  for  a  weaver,  c  An  apparatus  for 
winding  thread,  yarn,  etc.,  on  spools,  reels,  or  the  like; 
also,  something  on  which  a  skein,  etc.,  can  be  conveniently 
held  for  unwinding,  or,  sometimes,  a  substitute  for  a  spool 
on  which  to  wind  thread,  etc.  d  A  key  for  winding  up  a 
spring,  as  a  universal  watch  key  used  by  watchmakers,  or 
a  device  for  winding  up  a  spring  roasting  jack,  e  Any  of  a 
flight  of  steps  that  are  not  parallel,  so  that  a  person  turns 
to  one  side  or  the  other  in  ascending  or  descending. 
Wind'fall'  (wlnd'fOF),  «•  1-  Anything  blown  down  or  off 

by  the  wind,  as  fruit  from  a  tree,  or  the  tree  itself  ;  also,  a 
portion  of  a  forest  laid  low  by  a  violent  wind,  etc.  “  They 
became  a  windfall  upon  the  sudden.”  Bacon. 

2.  An  unexpected  legacy,  or  other  gain. 

He  had  a  mighty  windfall  out  of  doubt.  B.  Jonson. 

3.  A  sudden  downrush  of  air  from  higher  land, 
wind'flow  er  (-flou'er),  n.  [Prob.  a  translation  or  para¬ 
phrase  of  the  classic  name.  See  anemone.]  The  anemone. 

wind'gall'  (-g61'),  n.  1.  Far.  In  horses,  a  soft  tumor  or 
synovial  swelling  generally  found  on  the  fetlock  joint ;  — 
so  called  from  having  formerly  been  supposed  to  contain  air. 
2  =  water  gall,  2. 

wind'galled'  (-gbld'),  a.  Affected  with  windgall. 

Wind  gap.  Phys.  Geog.  A  notch  in  the  crest  of  a  moun¬ 
tain  ridge  ;  a  pass  not  occupied  by  a  stream  ;  an  air  gap. 
wind  gauge  or  gage.  1.  Apparatus  used,  as  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  target  bring,  to  determine  and  sometimes  record 
the  force  and  direction  of  the  wind.  It  comprises  an  ane¬ 
mometer  and  a  wind  vane. 

2.  Gun.  A  graduated  scale  on  the  rear  sight  of  a  small- 
arms  rifle  whereby  the  sight  may  be  adjusted  to  correct 
the  deviation  of  the  bullet  due  to  a  wind  component  per¬ 
pendicular  to  the  line  of  fire.  The  corresponding  scale  on 
sights  for  cannon  is  called  a  deflection  scale. 
wind'i  ness  (wln'dl-nSs),  n.  1.  Quality  or  state  of  being 
windy. 

2.  Flatulence. 

3.  Tendency  to 
generate  wind  or 
gas ;  tendency  to 
cause  flatulence  ; 
as,  the  windiness 
of  vegetables. 

4.  Tumor  ;  puffi¬ 
ness;  hence,  boast¬ 
fulness  ;  conceit. 

The  swelling 
wind  incss  of  much 
knowledge. 

Jirerewood. 

wind'ing  (w  I  n'- 

dlng),  p.pr.  &vb. 

7i. of  wind.  Hence: 
n.  [Cf.  AS.  udn- 
dung  something 
woven  or  plaited.] 

1.  A  turn  or  turn¬ 

ing;  abend;  curve; 
flexure ;  meander’; 
as,  the  windings  of  Windings,  2.  1  Series;  2  Shunt;  3  Com- 

a  road  or  stream  pound,  Short  Shunt  (which  see) ;  4  Com- 

2.  The  material,  pound’  LonS  Shunt  (which  8ee>- 

as  wire  or  rope,  wound  or  coiled  about  anything,  or  a  single 
round  or  turn  of  the  material ;  as,  Elec.,  a  series  winding ; 
a  shunt  winding. 


exposure ;  also,  to  winnow 

(grain).  Scot.  Dial.  Eng. 
win,  n.  1.  Obs.  a  Strife,  b  La¬ 
bor.  c  Acquisition. 

2.  Colloq.  a  A  success,  b  Gain, 
winare.  A  form  for  winer,  a 
seller  of  wine.  Obs.  Scot. 
win'ber-ry.  Var .  of  wh  i  n  r  brry. 
win'breacL,  n.  A  means  of  live¬ 
lihood.  Obs.  or  It.  r  wince*.  | 
wine'er  (wYn's5r),  n.  One  that 
win'cey  (wTn'sT),  n.  Linsey- 
woolsey. 

winch(wYnsh),  n.  3r r.  =  wince. 
Obs.  or  Scot.  Sr  Dial. 
winche.  +  wench. 
wine  hen.  f  wince. 
Winchester  bushel.  [From 
Winchester,  Hampshire  County, 
England.]  See  bushel,  1. 
Winchester  goose.  The  bubo  or 
one  infected  with  it.  Obs.  Cant. 


Winchester  notion.  See  no¬ 
tion,  7.  [a  winch.) 

winch'man,  ji.  One  who  runs! 
winc'ing  ( wln'sTng),  p.  pr.  Sr 
rb.  n.  of  wince.  —  winc'ing-ly, 
adv.  [a  succession  of  winces.  | 
wincing  machine.  A  wince,  or| 
win'eo-pipe  ( wYi)'k«5-pTp).  Var. 
of  wink-a-pekp.  Obs. 
wind,  t  wound. 
wind  (wYnd  ;  wind),  n.  The 
dotterel.  Loral.  Eng. 
win'das  (wYn'dds),  n.  [Cf.  Icel. 
rind dss,  D.  wind as.  See  wind¬ 
lass.]  1.  =  windlass,  a  ma¬ 
chine.  Obs.  [Rare.  | 

2.  A  winnowing  machine.  .$ro7.| 
wind 'bag  ,  n.  A  bag  of  wind; 
one  who  talks  much  to  little  ef¬ 
fect.  Stony.  [with  air.  I 

wind'ball',  n.  A  ball  inflated! 
i  wind  beam.  Arch  A  collar 


beam,  considered  as  a  wind 
brace.  [of  whinberry.) 

wind'ber-ry  (wYn'ber-T).  Var.| 
wind'bib  ber  (win  d'b  Y  b'S  r ), 
wind'euff  er  (-kfif'er),  n.  [Cf. 
windhover.]  Kestrel.  Local, 
Eng.  ition  nill.  Slang ,  Seat  I 
wind  bill.  Com.  Accommoda-I 
wind  box  A  receptacle  from 
which  a  blast  of  air  (“  wind  ”) 
is  supplied,  as  to  the  tuyeres  of 
a  cupola  or  blast  furnace, 
wind  brace.  A  brace,  usually 
a  6trut,  to  strengthen  a  frame  or 
structure  against  the  wind, 
wind '-break  ,  v.  t.  To  put  out  of 
wind,  or  breath;  to  cause  to  lose 
breath.  R.  [BREAK.  Dial,  j 
wlnd'-break  er,  n.  =  wind-| 
wind'broach'  ( wlnd'hr5ch/),  n. 
Music.  A  hurdy-gurdy  (Bense 
1  a)  ;  a  vielle. 


wind  catcher.  Any  device  pro¬ 
jecting  from  an  interior  to  inter¬ 
cept  wind  and  divert  it  inside, 
as  on  a  vessel. 

wind'-chang  ing,  a.  Change¬ 
able  as  the  wind.  R.  [colic.  I 
wind  colic.  =  intestinal! 
wind  cutter.  Music.  The  upper 
lip  of  the  mouth  of  an  organ 
flue  pipe.  [water  gall,  2. | 
wind'-dog'  (wind'-),  n.  =\ 
wind'drive',  v  t.  To  drive  by 
wind.  Obs. 

wind  dropsy.  Med.  a  Tympa¬ 
nites.  b  Emphysema  of  the  ! 
subcutaneous  areolar  tissue, 
wind  egg.  An  imperfect,  unim¬ 
pregnated,  or  addled  egg  ;  one 
with  a  soft  shell,  not  calcareous, 
windel,  n.  (AS.]  A  basket.  Obs. 
win'der  (wln'afr  ;  -d?).  Dial, 
var.  of  window;  dial.  Eng.  form  l 


of  WINNOW. 

win'der  (wTn'dfr;  -d5),  v.  t. 
To  wither  ;  fail  ;  to  pine  away. 
Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 
wind'er  (wln'd?r  ;  win'-),  n. 
a  One  who  winds  (a  bugle, 
horn,  etc.),  b  A  blow  that  takes 
away  one’s  breath.  Slang. 
wind'er  rod  (win'dfr).  Carp. 
A  rod  marked  with  the  widths 
of  winders  (stairs)  on  the  walk¬ 
ing  line  or  any  fixed  axis, 
wind  ewe.  ^  winnow. 
wind'fall'  (wYnd'fOl'),  a. 
Windfallen.  Obs.  [the  wind.) 
wind'fall  en  a.  Blown  down  by  | 
wind'fan  ner,  n.  The  kestrel. 
Local ,  Eng. 

wind'-fer  ti-lized,  a.  Anemoph- 
ilous.— wind/-fer/ti-ll-za'tion, » . 
win d' firm  ,  a.  Firm  enough  to 
withstand  strong  wind. 


wind'fislu  (wTnd'flsh'),  n.  The 
fallfish  (Semntilus  cotporalis). 
wind'flauchtL  a.  [Cf.  flaught 
n  flutter.]  Driven  with  the  wind. 
Obs.  Scot.  (furnace.) 

wind  furnace.  A  natural-draft! 
wind  guard.  A  chimney  cowl, 
wind  gun  (wind).  =  air  gun. 
wind  hawk.  The  kestrel.  Local, 
Eng. 

wind  herb.  A  South  European 
mint  ( Phlomis  herba^  enti). 
wind'hole',  n.  a  The  wind¬ 
pipe.  Obs.  b  Mining.  A  shaft 
for  ventilation.  Dial.  Eng. 
wind  house.  A  covered  shelter 
for  refuge  during  hurricanes, 
wind'hov  er  i -hnv  Sr),  n.  [From 
its  habit  of  hovering  over  one 
spot.]  The  kestrel.  Local,  Eng. 
wind'i-ly  (  wln'dl-ll),  adv.  of 
windy.  See -ly. 


ale,  senate,  care,  ilm,  Account,  arm,  ask,  sofd ;  eve,  Svent,  find,  recent,  maker;  Ice,  Ill;  old,  obey,  orb,  ftdd,  s8ft,  connect;  use,  unite,  urn,  up,  circus,  menii; 

U  Foreigu  Word.  t*  Obsolete  Variant  of.  +  combined  with.  =  equals. 


WINDING 


WINEBERRY 


3.  State,  quality,  or  fact  of  being  twisted  or  warped  out 
of  a  plane  ;  as,  in  winding ;  out  of  winding . 
winding  pendant,  Naut..  a  pendant  secured  around  a  mast¬ 
head  into  an  eye  at  the  lower  end  of  which  a  winding'  tackle 
hooks,  w.  sheet,  a  A  sheet  in  which  a  corpse  is  wound 
or  wrapped,  b  A  sheetlike  formation  of  dropped  tallow 
or  wax  around  a  guttered  candle,  supposed  to  portend 
death  to  the  person  in  whose  direction  it  forms.  Obs.  or 
Dial.  Eng.  —  w.  strips,  Meek.,  two  equal  short  straight¬ 
edges  with  parallel  edges,  placed  transversely  on  a  sur¬ 
face  to  test  its  trueness.  If  on  looking  across  the  two 
the  top  edges  correspond  exactly,  the  surface  is  out  of 
winding,  i.  e.,  not  twisted.  Called  also  winding  sticks.  — 
w.  tackle,  Naut.,  a  tackle  consisting  of  a  fixed  triple  block 
and  a  double  or  triple  movable  block  hooked  to  a  winding 
pendant,  for  hoisting  heavy  articles  in  or  out  of  a  vessel/ 
winding  (wln'ding),  n.  [From  wind  to  blow.]  Naut. 

A  call  on  a  boatswain’s  whistle, 
wind  instrument  (wind).  Music.  All  instrument  sounded 
by  wind,  esp.  by  the  breath.  Those  blown  by  the  breath 
are  classified  as  wood-wind  instruments  or  wood  winds,  as  the 
flute,  oboe,  bassoon,  clarinet,  and  brass-wind  instruments,  or 
brass  winds,  as  the  trumpet,  horn,  trombone,  tuba.  The 
sounds  of  wind  instruments  are  produced  on  the  principle 
either  of  th z  flute  pipe  or  the  reed  pipe.  The  way  in  which 
the  air  column  vibrates  or  the  distances  between  nodes  and 
loops,  and  hence  the  pitch,  are  changed  *111  various  ways,  as 
by  the  slide  of  the  trombone,  the  holes  of  the  flute,  or  the 
intensity  of  blast  in  a  trumpet. 

windjam  mer  (wYnd'jSm'er),  n.  1.  Naut.  A  sailing  ves¬ 
sel  or  one  of  its  crew  ;  —  orig.  so  called  contemptuously  by 
sailors  on  steam  vessels.  Colloq. 

2.  An  army  bugler  or  trumpeter.  Mil.  Slang. 
willd'lass  (wlnd'lds;  formerly  win'-),  n.  [ME.  windas 
(prob.  influenced  by  windel ,  in  comp. ;  see  windle),  of 
Scand.  orig.  ;  cf.  Icel.  vindds  (cf.  also  Icel.  vinditass ,  and 
D.  windas ),  fr.  vinda  to  wind  -f-  ass  a  pole  ;  cf.  Goth,  ans 
abeam.  See  wind  to  turn.]  1.  Any  of  various  machines 
for  hoisting  or  hauling.  The  simplest  form  consists  of  a 
horizontal  barrel  for  the  hoisting  rope,  supported  in  verti¬ 
cal  standards  and  turned  by  a  crank  with  a  handle  (cf. 
differential  windlass).  The  windlass  used  on  ships  for 
raising  the  anchor  consisted  essentially  in  its  earlier  form 
of  a  horizontal  barrelj  drum,  or  spindle,  with  whelps, 
turned  by  handspikes  inserted  in  radial  holes  near  each 
end  (cf.  capstan).  Most  large  modern  ships  use  a  power¬ 
ful  steam  winch  on  the  forecastle  head.  A  windlass  some¬ 
times  used  in  agriculture  has  a  vertical  drum  and  is  oper¬ 
ated  by  a  portable  steam  engine  (cf.  direct  system). 

2.  An  apparatus  resembling  a  winch  or  windlass  for 
bending  the  bow  of  an  arbalest,  or  crossbow.  Obs.  Shak. 
wind'lass,  t>.  t.  i.  ;  -lassed  (-last) ;  -lass-ing.  To  hoist 
or  haul  with  or  as  with  a  windlass ;  to  use  a  windlass, 
wind'mill'  (wlnd'mll'  ;  formerly  also  win'-,  wind'-),  n. 
1.  A  mill  operated  by  the  wind,  usually  by  the  wind  acting 
on  oblique  vanes  or  sails  which 
radiate  from  a  horizontal  shaft. 

Cf.  PANTANE.MONE. 


which  opens  on  hinges)  is  chiefly  elevated  or  poetical  in  its  wind'-shak'en  (wlnd'sliak/’n),  a.  Shaken  by  the  wind  ; 
associations:  as.  “  Coma  tn  the.  irimlinr  swftet.  is  the  niedit  v..  „ _ ... 


Modem  Windmill.  a  a  Sails; 

6  Vane  to  bring  Windmill  into 
the  wind. 

2.  a  A  fanciful  scheme  or  plan. 

Now  Rare,  b  An  imaginary  j[| 
wrong,  evil,  or  opponent ;  —  esp. 
in  the  phrase  to  fight  windmills,  An  old  form  of  Windmill, 
in  allusion  to  those  which  Don  with  sides  cutaway  to  show 
Quixote  took  for  giants.  the  Intenor- 

Windmill  grass.  Any  of  several  species  of  Chlons ;  esp., 
the  Australian  Chlons  truncata ,  having  numerous  long 
spikes  disposed  like  the  vanes  of  a  windmill, 
win'dow  (win'do),  n.  [ME.  windowe ,  windage ,  fr.  Scand. ; 
cf.  Icel.  vindauga  window,  properly,  wind  eye;  akin  to 
Dan.  vindue.  See  wind,  n.  ;  eye.]  1.  An  opening  in  the 
wall  of  a  building  for  admission  of  light  and  air,  usually 
closed  by  casements  or  sashes  containing  transparent  ma¬ 
terial,  as  glass,  and  capable  of  being  opened  and  shut. 

2.  Arch.  The  shutter,  casement,  sash  with  its  fittings,  or 
other  framework,  which  closes  a  window  opening. 

3.  Fig.  :  a  An  eyeiid.  Obs.  Shak.  b  The  eye.  Rare 

or  Poet.  “Her  two  blue  windows.”  Shak.  c  An  open¬ 
ing,  or  an  imaginary  opening,  like,  or  suggestive  of,  a  win¬ 
dow.  “  The  windows  of  heaven.”  Gen.  vii.  2. 

Syn.  —  Window,  casement.  As  a  synonym  for  window, 
casement  (which  properly  denotes  a  window  sash  or  frame 


associations  ;  as,  “  Come  to  the  window ,  sweet  is  the  night 
air  ”  ( M .  Arnold) ;  “  magic  casements ,  opening  on  the  foam 
of  perilous  seas  in  faery  lands  forlorn  ”  (Keats).  See  door. 
win'dow  (win'do),  v.  t. ;  win'do  wed  (-dod) ;  window¬ 
ing.  1.  To  furnish  with  a  window  or  windows  ;  —  usually 
in  p.  p.  and  in  composition  ;  as,  a  many -windowed  house. 
2.  To  fill  with  holes  suggestive  of  windows. 

Looped  and  windowed  raggedness.  Shak. 

3  To  place  at  or  in  a  window.  Rare. 

Wouldst  thou  be  windowed  in  great  Rome  ?  Shak. 
window  back-  Arch.  The  inside  face  of  the  piece  of  wall 
between  the  window  sill  and  the  floor,  esp.  when  ceiled, 
window  bar.  1.  A  bar  ill  a  window;  as :  a  A  wood  or 
metal  division  between  the  panes,  b  A  bar  for  fastening 
a  window  or  a  shutter,  c  A  bar  for  preventing  egress  or 
ingress  through  a  window. 

2.  Openwork  on  the  front  of  a  woman’s  dress.  Obs. 
wind0Wi  irame.  The  frame  of  a  window  which  receives 
and  holds  the  sashes  or  casement. 

window  glass.  Glass,  usually  of  the  soda-lime  variety, 
in  shapes  suitable  for  w'indows  ;  esp.,  cylinder  glass, 
window  oyster.  A  marine  bivalve  shell  ( Placuna  pla¬ 
centa)  native  of  the  East  Indies  and  China.  Its  valves  are 
very  broad,  thin,  and  translucent,  and  are  said  to  have 


been  used  formerly  in  place  of  glass, 
win'dow  pane'  (wln'do-pan'),  n.  1.  Arch.  A  pane  in  a 
window.  See  pane,  n .,  4  b. 

2.  A  thin  spotted  American  turbot  ( Lophopsettamaculata ) 
remarkable  for  its 
translucency.  It  is 
not  valued  for  food, 
window  tax.  A  tax 
or  duty  formerly 
levied  in  England 
on  all  windows,  or 
openings  for  light, 
above  the  number 
of  eight  in  houses  of 
cities  or  towns.  It 
was  replaced  in  1851 
by  a  house  duty, 
based  on  rental.  Iu 
France  there  is  still 


wind'ing-cloth7,  n.  A  wind¬ 
ing  sheet.  Obs. 
wind'ing-ly,  adv.  of  winding. 
windir.  +  wonder. 
wind'lace-  +  windlass. 
wind'lassCwYnd'las;  win'-),  n. 
[Cf.  windle  a  spindle, wanlas.] 
A  winding  and  circuitous  way  : 
a  roundabout  course;  hence,  an 
artifice  ;  shift.  Obs. 
wind'lass,  v.  i.  _  a  To  take  a 
roundabout  course,  b  To  work 
warily  or  craftily.  —  v.  t.  To 
turn  about;  perplex.  All  Ohs. 
wind'latch,  n.  A  windlass.  Obs. 
win'd’.e  (wTn'd’l;  wln'T),  n. 
European  redwing.  Loral, Eva- 
win'dle,  v.  i.  Scot.  <V  Dial.  Eng. 
a  To  wind  yarn,  b  To  whirl 
around;  to  turn  :  also,  to  drift, 
as  snow,  c  To  put  up  hay  or 
straw  in  bundles, 
win 'die.  n.  [ME.  windel  (in 
comp.).  See  wi \n  to  turn.]  1.  A 
kind*  of  reel  on  which  a  hank  of 
thread  or  yarn  is  placed  to  be 
wound  on  spools,  etc.  Scot,  fif 

food,  foot ;  out,  oil 


Dial.  Ena-  .  {Ena  I 

2.  A  windlass:  winch.  Dial.  | 
3  Drifted  tmow.  Dial.  Eng. 
win'dle,  n.  [AS.  windel .]  A 
basket  ;  esp..  a  basket  or  other 
vessel  lor  corn,  barley,  etc.  ; 
hence,  n  locally  varying  meas¬ 
ure.  Ohs.  or  Seat,  flf  Dial.  Eng. 
wind'less.  a.  See -less. 
windlesse.  *i*  windlass. 
win'dle-strae7  (wYn'd’l-stra7 ; 
wln'M-).  win'dle  straw7  (-str67), 
v.  [AS.  windelstrJaw  ;  windel 
a  basket  +  strdaw  straw.] 

1.  A  grass  or  grass  stalk  used  for 
making  ropes  or  for  plaiting; 
hence,  a  trifling  person  or  object. 
Scot,  if  Dial.  Eng. 

2.  The  common  European 

whitethvoat.  Local,  Eng. 
wind'lift7,  n.  A  windlass.  Ohs. 
wind'ling.  n.  [wind  -f  1st 
-ting. ]  A  tree,  branch,  or  the 
like,  blown  down.  Dial,  or  R. 
windmill  plant.  The  telegraph 
plant.  [windmills.  Rare.  I 

wind'mill'y,  a.  Abounding  in  | 


ir 

vT  Window- 
pane 

a  tax  011  all  openings  in  a  building,  as  doors  and  windows  ; 
in  1900  it  yielded  03  millions  of  francs, 
wind'pipe'  (wlnd'pip'  ;  formerly  also  win'-,  wind'-),  n. 
The  passage  for  the  breath  from  the  larynx  to  the  lungs; 
the  trachea  ;  weasand.  See  trachea. 
wind'-rode'  (wlnd'rod'),  a.  Naut.  Caused  to  ride  with 
head  to  the  wind,  practically  unaffected  by  tide  or  current ; 
—  said  of  a  vessel  at  anchor  with  wind  and  tide  approxi¬ 
mately  opposed,  and  opposed  to  tide-rode. 

Wind  rose  (wind).  [Cf.  G.  windrose :  D.  windroos.]  1.  A 
table  of  the  points  of  the  compass,  giving  the  states  of  the 
barometer,  etc.,  connected  with  prevalent  winds. 

2.  a  A  European  poppy  (Papaverargemone).  b  A  purple - 
flowered  papaveraceous  plant  of  southern  Europe  (R<e- 
meria  hybrid  a). 

wind'row' (wind'ro' ;  wln'ro'),  n.  [wind  -f-  row.]  1.  A 
row  of  hay  raked  up  to  dry  before  being  rolled  into  cocks ; 
also,  any  similar  row  for  drying,  as  of  sheaves  of  grain. 

2.  The  green  border  of  a  field,  dug  up  and  laid  in  drying 
rows,  to  be  used  for  mending  other  land.  Obs.  Eng. 

3.  By  extension,  a  wind-swept  line  or  row,  as  of  dry 
leaves  or  dust,  of  foam,  surf,  etc. 

wind'row',  v.  t. ;  wind'rowed'  (-rod')  ;  wind'row'ing.  To 
arrange  (as  hay,  grain  sheaves,  peat,  etc.)  in  windrows, 
wind'row  er  (-er),  n.  A  curved  finger  device  on  the  rear  of 
the  cutter  bar  of  a  mowing  machine  to  windrow  the  swath. 
Wind  sail  (wind),  a  Naut.  A  wide  tube  or  funnel  of  can¬ 
vas,  used  to  convey  air  for  ventilation  into  the  lower  com¬ 
partments  of  a  vessel,  b  The  sail  or  vane  of  a  windmill, 
wind  scale.  A  systematic  arrangement  of  words  or  num¬ 
bers  used  for  expressing  and  recording  the  velocity  or 
force  of  the  wind.  The  following  are  some  of  the  wind 
scales  that  have  been  used:  (1)  Beaufort’s  scale  (0-12),  de¬ 
fined  in  1805  by  Admiral  Beaufort.  (2)  The  Continental  or 
land  scale  (0-6),  for  the  use  of  European  observers  at  sta¬ 
tions  on  land.  (3)  The  Mannheim  or  old  Continental 
scale  (0-4),  adopted  in  1700  by  the  Mannheim  Association. 
(4)  The  “  ten  ”  scale  (0-10),  adopted  by  the  Smithsonian 
Institution  about  1850  and  the  International  Meteorologi¬ 
cal  Congress  about  1880.  (5)  “  Nine,”  “  eight,”  and  “  seven  ” 
scales,  used  locally,  but  not  generally  recommended.  (6) 
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The  latest  United  States  Weather  Bureau  “  six  ”  scale  for 
use  in  official  forecasts.  The  relations  between  these 
scales  are  shown  approximately  in  the  following  table  by 
the  equivalent  wind  velocities  in  miles  per  hour  : 


Wind  Scale 


No. 

Beau¬ 

fort 

Ten 

Eight 

Seven 

Six 

Four 

Weather 

Bureau 

No. 

mi. 

mi. 

mi. 

mi. 

mi. 

mi. 

mi. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

calm 

0 

0 

1 

1-2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

7 

light 

1-9 

1 

2 

4 

7 

4 

7 

11 

18 

fresh 

10-19 

3 

\) 

11 

10 

11 

18 

36 

brisk 

20-29 

3 

4 

14 

IS 

22 

18 

36 

58 

high 

30-39 

4 

5 

17 

27 

34 

36 

58 

gale 

40-59 

5 

6 

20 

36 

50 

58 

90 

hurricane  60- 

6 

7 

24 

45 

70 

90 

7 

8 

30 

58 

90 

8 

!» 

40 

76 

9 

10 

67 

90 

10 

11 

SO 

11 

12 

100 

12 

win'dock  (wYn'd?<k:  -uk).  Var. 

of  win  nock,  window.  Scot. 
windoge.  f  window. 
win'dore  (win'd Or),  n.  [A 
corrupt,  of  window;  peril,  due 
to  confusion  with  door.']  A 
window.  Ohs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 
win'dow  (wln'dw).  Scot.  & 
dial.  Eng.  form  of  winnow. 
window  bole.  =  3d  bole,  n. 
window  box.  a  One  of  the 
hollows  in  tli e  sides  of  a  window 
frame  for  the  weights  which 
counterbalance  a  lifting  sash, 
b  A  box  on  a  window  sill  to  hold 
soil  for  plants,  etc.  [Ohs. I 

window  duty.  =  window  tax.  I 
window  fly.  Any  dipterous  fly 
of  the  family  Scenopinidw, 
often  found  on  windows, 
window  lead  (led).  =  came,  n. 
win'dow-lesB,  a.  See  -less. 
win'dow-let  n.  See  -let.  R. 
window  martin.  The  European 
martin  ( Chelidon  urbica). 
win'dow-peep'er,  n.  An  official 
who  counted  windows  for  the 


window  tax.  Obi 

window  sash.  =  sash,  n.,  1. 
window  seat.  A  seat  built  in 
the  recess  of  a  window, 
window  shade.  A  shade  or 
blind  for  a  window,  usually  one 
hung  on  a  roller, 
window  shell.  The  window 
oyster.  [Ohs.  or  Dial.  Eng.  I 
vdn'dow-shut7.  n.  A  shutter.! 
window  shutter.  A  shutter  or 
blind  to  close  or  darken  win¬ 
dows. 

window  sill.  =  sill,  n..  1  b. 
window  stile.  A  stile  of  a  win¬ 
dow  frame.  See  stile,  n.,  2. 
window  stool.  Arch.  =  stool 
of  a  window,  under  stool,  n. 
window  swallow.  The  common 
European  martin, 
win'dow-y  ( wYn'dC-Y),  a.  Hav¬ 
ing  many  windows  or  window¬ 
like  openings.  Rare. 
wind '-plan  t7,  r?.  A  windflower. 
wind'-pol'li-nat7ed,  a.  Bnt. 
Anemophilous.  —  wind'-pol7li- 
na'tion,  n. 


specif.,  Foresti'y ,  affected  by  wind  shake,  or  anemosis 
(which  see). 

Wind  Signal.  In  general,  any  signal  announcing  informa¬ 
tion  concerning  winds,  and  esp.  the  expected  approach  of 
winds  whose  direction  and  force  are  dangerous  to  shipping 
or  other  interests.  The  wind-signal  system  of  the  United 
States  Weather  Bureau  consists  of  storm,  in  for  mat  ion,  hur¬ 
ricane ,  hot  wind,  and  inland  storm  signals  (see  these  terms). 
Wind'sor  (win'zer),  n.  A  town  in  Berkshire,  England. 
Windsor  bean,  the  broad  bean.  —  W.  chair,  a  type  of  wooden 
chair  with  rodlike  upright  members  in  the  back  usually 
surmounted  by  a  shaped  piece,  introduced  iu  England 
under  Queen  Anne.  —  W.  Knight,  a  member  of  an  order  of 
military  pensioners,  quartered  within  the  precincts  of 
Windsor  Castle.  —  W.  tie,  a  kind  of  broad  silk  necktie,  tied 
in  a  double  bow,  and  worn  esp.  by  children. 

Wind  Stop  (wind),  a  That  part  of  a  window  frame  which 
covers  the  joint  between  the  movable  sash  or  casement 
and  the  hanging  stile,  b  =  weather  strip. 
wind'sterm  (wlnd'stbrm),  n.  A  storm  characterized  by 
high  wind  with  little  or  no  precipitation, 
wmtl'-suck'er,  n.  1.  Far.  A  horse  given  to  wind  sucking. 
2.  The  kestrel.  Local ,  Eng. 

wind,  trunk  (wind).  In  a  pipe  organ,  the  duct  by  which 
compressed  air  passes  from  the  bellows  to  the  wind  chest. 
See  organ,  Rlust. 

Wiud'-up'  (wlnd'up'),  n.  Act  of  winding  up,  or  closing  ; 
a  concluding  act  or  part ;  the  end. 

Wind' ward  (wlnd'werd;  colloq.,  chiefly  naut.,  wln'derd, 
cf.  -ward),  n.  The  point  or  side  from  which  the  wind 
blows  ;  as,  to  sail  to  the  windward  ;  —  opposed  to  leeward. 
wind' ward,  a.  On  the  side  toward  the  point  from  which 
the  wind  blows.  —  windward  ebb,  Naut.,  an  ebbing  tide  with 
a  wind  blowing  against  it.  —  w.  flood,  Naut.,  a  tide  setting 
in  with  a  wind  blowing  out.  —  w.  tide,  Naut.,  a  tide  which 
sets  toward  the  wind  ;  —  opposed  to  leeward  tide. 
Wind'ward,  adv.  Tow  ard  the  wind  ;  in  the  direction  from 
which  the  wind  blows. 

wmd'way'  (wlnd'wa'),  n.  A  passage  for  air  ;  specif., 
Music ,  the  narrow  slit  between  the  languet  and  lower  lip 
of  a  flue  pipe,  through  which  the  air  current  is  directed 
against  the  upper  lip.  See  flue  pipe,  Illust. 

Wlnd'y  (wln'dl),  a.  ;  wind'i-eu  (-cli-er)  ;  wind'i-est.  [AS. 
windig ,]  1.  Consisting  of  wind  ;  accompanied  or  charac¬ 

terized  by  wind. 

Blown  with  the  unndy  tempest  of  my  heart.  Shak 

2.  Specif.  :  a  Exposed  to  wind;  swept  by  wind.  “The 
windy  hill.”  M.  Arnold,  b  Next  the  wind  ;  windward. 

It  keeps  on  the  windy  side  of  care.  Shak. 

C  Tempestuous  ;  boisterous  ;  as,  windy  weather. 

3.  Producing,  or  tending  to  produce,  wind  or  gas  in  the 
stomach  or  intestines;  also,  due  to,  attended  with,  or 
affected  by,  flatulence;  flatulent;  as,  windy  food,  colic. 

4.  Fig.:  Airy;  empty.  “  Windy  joy.”  Milton. 

5-  Given  to,  or  characterized  by,  vain  or  empty  talk  ;  esp., 
given  to  boasting  ;  boastful.  Colloq.  or  Scot.  &  Dial.  Eng. 
Windy  City,  Chicago,  Ill. ;  —  a  nickname. 

Wine  (win),  n.  [ME.  win,  AS.  win,  fr.  L.  vinum  (cf.  CS., 
CFries.,  &  CHG.  win,  G.  wein.  D.  wijn,  Goth,  wein ,  Icel. 
tin  ;  all  fr.  L.) ;  akin  to  Gr.  otvov,  poivo<;,  and  prob.  to  L. 
vitis  vine,  viere  to  twist  together,  and  E.  withy.  Cf.  vine, 
vineyard,  vinous,  withy.]  1.  Fermented  juice  of  grapes. 
Wine  is  essentially  a  dilute  solution  of  alcohol,  to  which 
its  stimulating  properties  are  due,  together  with  small 
quantities  of  certain  ethers  and  esters,  which  impart  to  it 
the  bouquet.  The  properties  of  these  compounds,  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  amounts  of  sugar,  albuminoids,  glycerin, 
carbon  dioxide,  acid,  coloring  matter,  etc.,  determine  its 
character.  The  composition  depends  upon  the  grapes 
used,  the  climate  and  soil,  and  the  various  details  of  han¬ 
dling.  Red  wine  is  made  by  allowing  the  juice  of  dark- 
colored  grapes  to  ferment  in  contact  with  the  skins  so  as 
to  extract  their  coloring  matter ;  wine  made  in  other  w  ays 
is  yellow  or  colorless  and  is  termed  white  wine.  Wines  are 
further  characterized  as  dry  or  sweet ,  still  or  sparkling , 
heavy  or  light,  full  or  thin,rouqh  or  smooth.  In  making  the 
strong  wines  alcohol  is  added,  since  the  maximum  of  al¬ 
cohol  produced  by  fermentation  is  not  much  over  13  per 
cent.  Wine  is  considerably  used  in  pharmacy  as  a  men¬ 
struum  and,  with  a  qualifying  phrase  or  word  indicating 
the  medicinal  substance  dissolved,  the  word  (cf.  vinum) 
appears  in  the  names  of  many  solutions ;  as,  wine  of  opi¬ 
um  ;  orange  wine.  The  varieties  of  wine  are  very  many ; 
their  names  are  derived  from  the  variety  of  grape,  place 
of  manufacture,  etc.  Wherever  possible,  varieties  have  been 
described  and  classified  under  certain  types.  See  Bor¬ 
deaux,  2 ;  Burgundy,  2 ;  canary,  n.,  2 ;  Madeira,  2  ;  Mal¬ 
aga,  2  ;  muscatel,  1 ;  Rhine  wine  ;  sherry.  Wines  not  so 
classified  are  defined  in  their  Vocabulary  places. 

2.  The  fermented,  or,  loosely,  the  unfermented,  juice  of 
any  fruit  or  plant  used  as  a  beverage  ;  as,  currant  wine. 

3.  The  effect  of  drinking  wine  in  excess  ;  intoxication. 

Noah  awoke  from  hie  wine.  Gen.  ix.  24. 

4.  A  social  gathering,  as  at  a  meal,  where  wine  is  served  ; 
esp.,  at  English  universities,  a  wine  party.  Colloq.  or 
Cant,  chiefly  Eng. 

wine  of  opium,  Phann.,  a  solution  of  opium  in  aromatized 
sherry  wine,  having  the  same  strength  as  ordinary  lauda¬ 
num  ;  — also  called  Sydenham's  laudanum. 

wine,  v.  t.  &  i. ;  wined  (wind) ;  win'ing  (wln'Ing).  To 
supply  or  treat  with  wine,  or  to  drink  wine ;  as,  dining 
and  wining  one’s  friends,  or  with  friends. 

wine'ber-ry  (wln'ber-T),  n.  ;  jpl.  -ries  (-Iz).  [Cf.  AS.  v  in- 
berie  grape.]  a  The  grape.  Obs.  b  The  red  currant.  Dial. 


wind  poppy  (wind).  A  Cali¬ 

fornian  poppv  (Papaver  hetero- 
pht/lluni)  wi(h  pinnate  leaves 
and  bright  red  flowers, 
wind  porch.  A  vestibule,  usual¬ 
ly  temporary,  beyond  an  outer 
door  to  keep  out  cold  air.  See 
storm  door,  [by  a  windmill.  I 
wind  pump.  A  pump  moved! 
win'dring  (wYn'drTng),  a. 
Winding  or  wandering;  —  perh. 
a  mistaken  reading  for  one  or 
the  other  of  these  words.  Ohs. 
winds  (wYnz).  Var.  of  wtnze. 
wind  shake.  =  anemosis. 
wind'shaked7,  a.  Wind-shaken. 
O'is.  [shake.  I 

wind'-shock7,  n.  =  w  i  n  i>-| 
wind  side.  The  windward  side, 
wind  slash.  =  windfall,  1. 
wind  stack.  A  stack  of  straw 
made  bv  a  wind  stacker, 
wind  stacker  An  apparatus 
using  an  air  current  generated 
by  a  fan  to  stack  straw, etc.,  from 
a  threshing  machine, 
wind  sucking.  =  crib  biting. 


wind'-swift7,  a.  Swift  as  the 

wind. 

wind'-taut7.  a.  Nani  Heeling 
to  the  force  of  the  wind.  Rare. 
wind  thrush.  The  European 
redwing.  Local,  Eng. 
wind'-tight7,  a.  Air-tight 
wind  vane.  A  vane  used  as  an 
anemoscope, 
windwe.  8*  winnow. 
wind  wheel.  A  motor  actuated 
bv  wind  pressure  on  a  wheel; 
also.  Local,  U.  S..  a  windmill. 
wind'work7,  n.  Labor  of 
breathing.  Ohs. 
windy,  a.  Averse.  Ohs. 

wine.  *1*  vine;  win,  to  dwell, 
wire.  n.  [AS.]  A  friend.  Obs. 
wine  acid  Tarturic  acid, 
wine  ape.  In  the  phrase  to 
drink  wine  ape,  to  become  fool¬ 
ishly  drunk.  Ohs 

wine  apple.  A  lnnie  red  apple 
with  a  rich  vinous  flavor, 
winebag.  A  wine  skin. 
wine'ball7,  n.  Wine  stone  See 
1st  tartar,  1. 


chair  ;  go  ;  sing,  igk  ;  then,  thin  ;  nature,  verdure  (250) ;  K  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144) ;  boN  ;  yet ;  zh  =  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Guide. 
Full  explanations  of  Abbreviations,  feigns,  etc.,  immediately  precede  the  Vocabulary. 
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WINNABLE 


Eng.  c  The  bilberry.  Dial .  Eng.  d  A  raspberry  ( Rubus 
phvenicolasius)  of  China  and  Japan,  grown  both  for  orna¬ 
ment  and  for  its  small  red  acid  fruits,  half  inclosed  in  the 
hairy  calyx,  e  In  New  Zealand  :  (1)  The  tutu.  (2)  The 
makomako. 

wlne'bibber  (wfn'blb'er),  n.  One  who  drinks  wine  to 
excess.  Prov.  xxiii.  20.  —  wlne'bib'ber-y  (-er-T),  n. 
—  wine'bib  bing  (-Tng),  n.  6c  a. 

wine'-cask'  borer  (boiler;  201).  Any  of  several  ambrosia 
beetles  that  infest  the  wood  of  wine  casks.  See  ambrosia 

BEETLE,  SUGAR-CANE  BORER  b 

wine  cellar-  A  cellar  adapted  or  used  for  storing  wine ; 
also,  its  contents  ;  loosely,  a  stock  of  wines. 

Wine  fly.  a  Any  small  two-winged  fly  of  the  genus  Pio- 
hila ,  w  hose  larva  lives  in  wine  or  other  fermented  liquors. 
Any  fruit  fly  whose  larva  lives  in  wine  or  wine  vats, 
wine'glass'  (wm'glas7),  n.  A  small  glass  from  which  to 
drink  wine,  the  form  often  varying  with  the  wine, 
wine'glasa-ful  (-gl&s-fdol),  n.;  pi.  -glassfuls  (-foolz).  As 
much  as  a  wineglass  will  hold,  usually  reckoned  at  2  fluid 
ounces  or  4  tablespoonfuls  (59.2  c.  c.). 
wine  measure-  A  system  of  measures  for  wine  ;  specif., 
an  old  system  (with  units  smaller  than  in  beer  measure)  by 
which  wine  and  spirits  were  sold.  See  gallon^  1. 

Wine  palm-  Any  palm  from  the  sap  of  which  wine  is 
made;  toddy  palm.  See  palm  wine,  Mauritia. 
wine'sap'  (wm'sSp'),  n.  A  large  deep  red  winter  apple 
much  grown  in  the  western  United  States, 
wine  skin.  A  large  bag  made  of  almost  the  entire  skin  of 
an  animal,  used  esp.  in  the  Orient  for  holding  wine. 

No  man  putteth  new  wine  into  old  wine  skins. 

Mark  ii.  22  (Rev.  Ver.). 
Wine'tast'er  (win'tas'ter),  n.  a  One  who  tests  wine  by 
tasting,  b  A  pipette  used  in  sampling  wine, 
wing  (wing),  n.  [ME.  winge ,  wenge ;  prob.  of  Scand. 
origin ;  cf.  Dan.  &  Sw.  vinge ,  Icel.  vsengr. J  1.  An  organ 
of  aerial  flight ;  one  of  the  movable  paired  appendages  by 
means  of  which  certain  animals,  as  most  birds,  bats,  and 
many  insects,  are  able  to  fly ;  also,  such  an  appendage, 
even  though  rudimentary,  if  possessed  by  an  animal  be¬ 
longing  to  a  group  characterized  by  the  power  of  flight. 
Among  vertebrates  the  wing  is  always  a  modified  fore 
limb,  corresponding  to  the  arm  of  a  man,  and  such  organs 
are  possessed  only  by  birds,  bats,  and  pterodactyls.  The 
tegumentary  expansions  of  flying  lemurs,  flying  squirrels, 
and  modern  flying  lizards,  or  dragons,  are  palagia ,  or  para¬ 
chutes.  In  flying  fishes  the  large  pectoral  fins  serve  as 
the  means  of  limited  flight.  In  birds  the  wing  surface  is 
formed  chiefly  of  feathers.  In  bats  and  pterodactyls  it 
is  a  membranous  skin  stretched  between  the  side  of  the 
body  and  one  or  more  of  the  greatly  elongated  digits.  See 
bird,  2 ;  4th  bat,  pterodactyl.  In  invertebrates  true  wings 
are  possessed  only  by  bisects,  which  usually  have  two  pairs. 
They  consist  of  a  double  chitinous  membrane  strength¬ 
ened  by  numerous  tubular  veins,  and  may  have  one  or  both 
surfaces  covered  with  minute  overlapping  scales.  In  my¬ 
thology,  art,  etc.,  wings  are  ascribed  to  various  beings,  as 
angels,  cherubim,  gods,  or  dragons.  Wings  are  often  sym¬ 
bolical,  as  of  speed,  protecting  care,  or  omnipresence. 

2.  Any  of  various  winglike  structures  in  other  animals, 
esp.  the  broad  thin  anterior  lobes  of  the  foot  of  a  pteropod. 
3-  Of  a  hare  or  rabbit,  the  shoulder  when  dressed  for  the 
table.  Obs.  or  R. 

4.  A  human  arm.  Scot.  6c  Dial. 

5.  Fig.,  means  or  instrument  of  flight;  means  of  travel, 
progress,  or  rapid  motion. 

Fiery  expedition  be  my  wing.  Shah. 

6.  Act  or  manner  of  flying  ;  passage  bv  flying  ;  flight. 

Light  thickens  ;  and  the  crow 
Makes  icing  to  the  rooky  wood.  Shah. 

7.  Kind  ;  sort.  Cf.  feather,  ».,  5.  Obs. 

8-  Something  likened  to  a  wing,  as  in  shape  or  position. 

9.  Specif.  :  An  appendage  or  part  likened  to  a  wing  in 
shape,  appearance,  or  position,  as  one,  or  either  of  a  pair, 
attached  to  a  side  or  the  sides  of  something  ;  as  :  a  A  side 
or  outlying  region  or  district.  Obs.  41  Another  wynge  of 
the  world.”  Wars  of  Alexander,  b  An  ala  (A nat.);  as, 
the  wings  of  the  nose,  c  Either  of  the  parts  of  a  double 
door  or  screen,  d  An  ornament  worn  on  the  shoulder  ;  a 
small  epaulet,  shoulder  knot,  or  projection  at  the  shoulder. 
Obs.  or  R.  e  In  some  forms  of  football,  etc.,  the  position 
of  the  forwards  on  either  side  of  the  center  forward  ;  — 
called  specif,  left  icing  or  right  wing,  respectively,  looking 
in  a  direction  towards  the  opponent’s  goal.  Hence,  some¬ 
times,  a  player  on  one  of  the  wings,  f  The  arc-shaped 
piece  on  a  pair  of  wing  compasses  or  dividers,  which  per¬ 
mits  the  legs  to  be  fixed  at  a  desired  angle,  g  A  curved 
mud  guard  for  a  vehicle,  h  A  projecting  side  piece  of  a 
dashboard  or  carriage  top. 

10.  Technical  uses:  a  Rot.  (1)  Any  foliaceous  or  mem¬ 
branaceous  expansion,  as  that  along  the  sides  of  certain 
stems  and  petioles,  of  samaras,  of  some  capsules,  etc.  (2) 
Either  of  the  two  lateral  petals  of  a  papilionaceous  flower, 
b  Arch.  A  part  or  feature  of  a  building  projecting  from 
and  subordinate  to  the  main  or  central  part ;  as,  one  of 
the  wings  of  a  palace,  c  Naut.  That  part  of  the  hold 
or  orlop  of  a  vessel  which  is  nearest  the  sides,  d  Fort.  In 
a  hornwork  or  crownwork,  either  of  the  longer  sides  con¬ 


necting  it  with  the  main  work,  e  Shipbuilding.  A  plat¬ 
form,  or  overhanging  portion  of  the  deck,  projecting  be¬ 
fore  and  abaft  the  paddle  box  of  a  side-wheel  steamer,  to 
support  the  box  and  protect  the  wheel,  t  Mech.  Either 
or  any  of  two  or  more  finlike  projections  on  a  gudgeon 
(called  wing  gudgeon)  or  the  like  to  prevent  turning  in  the 
socket.  See  gudgeon,  Illust.  g  Civil  Engin.  An  addi¬ 
tion  at  the  end  of  a  dam,  but  not  necessarily  in  line  with 
it.  h  Theater.  The  chamber  or  platform  at  either  side 
of  the  stage  proper  ;  also,  one  of  the  side  pieces  of  scenery. 

1  Mil.  6c  Nav.  The  right  or  left  division  of  an  army,  fleet, 
or  any  command.  There  may  be  a  center  and  a  right  and 
left  wing,  or  the  entire  body  or  line  may  be  divided  be¬ 
tween  the  wings.  A  battalion  of  infantry  and  a  squadron 
of  cavalry  are  usually  the  smallest  bodies  of  troops  divided 
into  wings,  j  =  wing  wall,  k  =  wing  rail. 

11.  Anything  which  agitates  the  air  as  a  wing  does,  or 
which  is  put  in  winglike  motion  by  the  air,  as  a  fan  or 
vane  to  winnow  grain,  the  vane  or  sail  of  a  windmill,  etc. 
on  the  wing,  a  Supported  by,  or  flying  with,  the  wings  ; 
flying,  b  Moving  from  one  place  to  another ;  moving 
about  ;  traveling.  Colloq.  —  on  the  wings  of  the  wind,  with 
the  utmost  speed.  —  under  the  wing,  or  wings,  of,  under  the 
care  or  protection  of.  —  wing  and  wing,  Maut.,  with  sails 
boomed  out  on  either  side ;  —  said  of  a  schooner,  or  her 
sails,  when  going  nearly  or  directly  before  the  wind  with 
the  foresail  on  one  side  and  the  mainsail  on  the  other. 
Wing  (wing),  v.  1. ;  winged  (wingd) ;  wing'ing.  1.  To 
furnish  with  or  as  with  wings ;  hence,  to  enable  to  fly  or 
to  move  swiftly  ;  to  give  speed  to. 

His  own  feather  .  . 

Winged  the  shaft  that  quivered  in  his  heart.  Byron. 

2.  To  transport  by  flight ;  —  chiefly  used  reflexively. 

I,  an  old  turtle. 

Will  wing  me  to  some  withered  bough.  Shak. 

3.  To  supply  with  wings  ;  as,  a  wid e-ivinged  house. 

The  main  battle,  whose  puissance  on  either  side 
Shall  be  well  winged  with  our  chiefest  horse.  Shak. 

4.  To  effect  or  achieve  by  wings  or  by  flying  ;  as,  the  dove 
winged  her  way  home  ;  to  wing  a  flight. 

5.  To  pass  through  in  flight;  to  traverse  with  or  as  with 

wings;  as,  an  arrow  wings  the  sky.  Shelley. 

6.  To  brush  or  sweep  with  or  as  with  a  wing.  Dial. 

7  To  carve  (a  bird).  Obs. 

8  To  wound  in  the  wing  ;  to  disable  a  wing  of  ;  as,  to 
wing  a  bird  ;  also,  Colloq .,  to  wound,  as  with  a  bullet, 
without  killing  ;  as,  the  duelist  winged  his  adversary. 

9.  Naut.  To  shift  (weights)  in  a  vessel  to  near  the  sides, 
in  order  to  lengthen  the  period, 
wing  (wTng),  v.  i.  1.  To  go  with  or  as  if  with  wings  ;  to 
fly  ;  as,  a  crow  winging  across  a  cornfield. 

2.  To  swing  one  or  more  of  the  legs,  more  commonly  the 
front  ones,  out  from  the  body  ;  —  said  of  a  horse.  Cant. 

winged  (wTngd  ;  also,  esp.  in  some  collocations  or  rhetori¬ 
cal  or  poet.,  wTng'gd),  a.  1.  a  Furnished  with  wings;  as, 
the  winged  Victory  of  Samothrace.  b  Having  winglike 
expansions  ;  as,  a  broad-tumped  palace. 

2  Rot.  Furnished  with  foliose  appendages ;  alate. 

3.  Her.  Having  wings  of  specified  tincture. 

4.  Fanned  with  wings  ;  swarming  with  birds. 

The  winged  air  darked  with  plumes.  Milton. 

5-  Transported  by  wings;  using  wings  in  flight;  as,  the 
winged  creatures  of  the  air ;  soaring  with  or  as  if  with 
wings  ;  hence  :  a  Elevated  ;  lofty  ;  sublime.  Rare. 

How  winged  the  sentiment  that  virtue  is  to  be  followed  for  its 
own  sake.  ,/.  N.  Harford. 

b  Swift ;  rapid.  44  Bear  this  sealed  brief  with  winged 
haste  to  the  lord  marshal.”  Shak. 

6.  Wounded  or  hurt  in  the  wing  ;  also,  Colloq.,  of  persons, 
wounded  ;  hurt. 

winged  elm.  =  wing  elm.  —  W.  Horse.  Astron.  =  Pegasus,  2. 
—  w.  pea,  a  European  fabaceous  plant  (Lotus  tefragonolo- 
bus)  having  a  4-wmged  pod.  —  w.  petiole,  Bot.,  a  petiole  hav¬ 
ing  a  lateral  wing  or  foliaceous  expansion  extending  along 
its  length  and  often  decurrent  upon  the  main  stem.  —  w. 
pigweed,  a  chenopodiaceous  plant  of  the  western  United 
States  ( Cycloloma  atriplici folium)  having  the  fruiting 
calyx  horizontally  winged. 

wing  elm-  An  American  elm  (Ulmus  atata)  having  the 
twigs  and  young  branches  with  two  prominent  thin  corky 
wings  or  projections.  The  hard  brown  wood  is  sometimes 
used  for  tool  handles,  etc- 

wing'fish'  (wTng'fTslF),  n.  A  sea  robin  having  large 
winglike  pectoral  fins. 

wing'-foot'ed,  a.  1.  Having  winged  feet;  as,  wing-footed 
Mercury  ;  hence,  swift  ■  fleet. 

2.  Zool.  a  Having  part  or  all  of  the  feet  adapted  for  fly¬ 
ing.  b  Having  the  anterior  lobes  of  the  foot  so  modified 
as  to  form  a  pair  of  winglike  swimming  organs  ;  —  said  of 
the  pteropod  mollusks.  See  Pteropoda,  Illust. 
wing'less,  a.  Without  wings  ;  also,  having  very  rudi¬ 
mentary  wings,  as  an  apteryx. 

wing'let,  n.  A  very  small  wing ;  also,  a  bastard  wing, 
or  alula. 

Wing  nut.  A  nut  with  wings  or  ears  for  the  thumb  and 
finger  to  grasp. 

Wirig'-shelF,  n.  1.  a  Any  of  various  marine  bivalves  of 


the  genus  A  vicula,  in  which  the  hinge  border  projects  like 
a  wing,  b  Any  shell  of 


the  genus  Slrombus. 

C  Any  pteropod  shell. 

2.  An  elytrum.  __ 

Wing'y  (wlng't),  a.  1.  Having  /  yfine 

wings ;  hence,  rapid.  (JT  Ji. 

W  1th  winyy  speed  outstrip  ft  e  east-  ,  Mnmdo). 

ern  wind.  Addison. 

2.  Soaring  with  or  as  if  with  wings  ;  lofty.  Obs. 

Those  wingy  mysteries  in  divinity.  Sir  T.  Browne. 
wink  (wlqk),  v.  i. ;  winked  (wTqkt)  or,  Rare ,  winkt; 
wink'ing.  [ME.  winken ,  AS.  wincian;  akin  to  D.  wenken, 
G.  winken  to  wink,  nod,  beckon,  OHG.  winkan,  Sw.  vinka , 
Dan.  vinke ,  AS.  wancol  wavering,  OHG.  wanchal  waver¬ 
ing,  wankon  to  waver,  G.  wan  ken ,  and  peril,  to  E.  weak  ;  cf. 
AS.  wincel  a  corner.  Cf.  wince,  v.  t.]  1.  To  close  and 

open  the  eyelids  quickly  ;  to  nictitate  ;  blink. 

A  baby  of  some  three  months  old,  who  winked,  and  turned 
aside  its  little  face  from  the  too  vivid  light  of  day.  Hawthorne. 

2.  To  shut  the  eyes ;  to  close  the  eyelids.  Now  Rare. 

And  I  will  wink,  so  shall  the  day  seem  night  Shak. 

3.  To  avoid  seeing  or  noting,  as  if  by  shutting  the  eyes  ; 
to  connive  at  anything  ;  to  be  tolerant ;  —  usually  with  at. 

The  times  of  this  ignorance  God  winked  &t.  Acts  xvii.  30. 
Obstinacy  cannot  he  winked  at,  but  must  be  subdued.  Locke. 

4.  To  nod  ;  sleep  ;  nap.  Obs. 

5.  To  give  a  hint  or  sign  by  a  wink,  often  of  one  eye  only. 

\Vink  at  the  footman  to  leave  him  without  a  plate.  Swift. 
6  To  gleam  or  flash  fitfully  or  intermittently  ;  to  flicker; 


twinkle  ;  as,  the  light  winks. 

Syn.  — Wink,  blink.  Lit.,  to  wink  is  to  close  and  open 
the  eyelids  rapidly ;  to  blink  is  to  wink  with  half-shut 
eyes,  as  if  dazzled,  or  weak-eyed,  or  scarcely  awake;  as, 
44  Dare  not  to  breathe  ...  or  e’en  wink,  lest  ye  wake  the 
monster”  (Shelley);  cf. ‘‘the  landscape  winking  through 
the  heat”  (Tennyson);  “A  snake’s  small  eye  blinks  dull 
and  sly”  ( Coleridge );  44  He  was  .  .  .  hauled  up  .  .  . 
blinking  and  tottering  .  .  .  into  the  blessed  sun  ”  (Steven¬ 
son).  Fig.,  wink  implies  connivance  or  the  conveyance  of  a 
hint ;  blink,  evasion  or  shirking  ;  as,  to  wink  at  neglect  of 
duty,  to  tip  the  wink ,  to  blink  the  issue.  See  gaze. 
wink,  t>.  t.  1.  To  cause  (the  eyes)  to  wink. 

2.  To  caffect  or  influence  in  any  way  by  or  as  if  by  wink¬ 
ing  ;  as,  to  wink  back  one’s  tears. 

Wink,  n.  1-  Act  of  winking,  esp.  with  one  eye,  as  in  con¬ 
veying  a  hint  or  sign  ;  hence,  a  hint  thus  given. 

The  stockjobber  thus  from  ’Change  Alley  goes  down. 

And  tips  you,  the  freeman,  a  wink.  Swift. 


2-  The  time  required  for  a  single  wink  ;  hence,  an  instant ; 
a  tw  inkling  ;  as,  he  was  gone  in  a  wink. 

3.  Act  of  closing  the  eyelids  in  or  as  in  sleep;  hence,  a 
sleep ;  nap.  Colloq. 

4.  A  sparkle  ;  gleam  ;  flash  ;  twinkle. 

Wink'er  (-er),  n.  One  that  winks  ;  hence  :  a  A  horse's 
blinder  ;  a  blinker,  b  An  eyelash.  Colloq.  or  Dial,  c 
Organ  Building.  =  concussion  bellows. 

Winking,  p.  pr.  6c  vb.  n.  of  wink.  Hence  :  n.  1.  A«t  of 
one  that  w  inks. 

2.  A  slumbering;  sleep.  Obs. 


winking  cartilage,  the  nictitating  membrane  when  cartilag¬ 
inous,  as  in  the  horse  and  certain  other  mammals.  —  w. 
muscle,  the  orbicularis  palpebrarum  muscle  around  the 
eye,  which  by  its  contraction  draws  the  eyelids  together. 
—  w.  owl,  an  Australian  diurnal  owl  (Ninox  conniveiu). 
win'kle  (wTq'k’l),  n.  [AS.  wincle  (in  comp.).  Cf.  1st  peri¬ 
winkle.]  a  Any  periwinkle,  b  Any  of  various  large  ma¬ 
rine  spiral  gastropods,  esp.,  in  the  United  States,  either  of 
two  species  of  Fulgur  ( F .  canaliculata  and  F.  carica). 
They  destroy  large  numbers  of  oysters  by  drilling  their 
shells  and  rasping  away  their  flesh. 


Winkle  (Fulgur  canahcidata).  Female,  c  Canal;  s  Si¬ 
phon  ;  h  Head  ;  p  Proboscis  ;  r  Odontophore  ;  m  m  Man¬ 
tle  ;  /  Foot ;  o  Operculum 


Win'kle,  Rip  van  (rip/  v&n  wni'k’l).  The  hero  of  the 
story  of  this  name  in  Irving’s  44  Sketch-Book.”  He  is  a 
good-natured,  idle,  and  somewhat  bibulous  Dutch  settler, 
with  a  termagant  wife.  One  day,  while  hunting  in  the 
Catsk ill  Mountains,  he  fell  in  with  the  spirits  of  Hendrick 
Hudson  and  his  companions,  who  were  playing  ninepins 
and  drinking  schnapps  without  speaking.  Kip  van  Win¬ 
kle  took  a  drink  of  their  liquor,  and  fell  into  a  sleep  which 
lasted  twenty  years.  On  awaking  he  returned  home  to 


wine  biscuit.  A  delicate  biscuit 

served  witli  wine, 
wine  black.  A  rich  black  pig¬ 
ment  made  by  charring  lees  of 
wi*e.  Cf.  Frankfort  black. 
wine  blue.  (Enocyanin.  See 
fF.NOLIC. 

Wine'bren-ne'ri  an  (wTn/br6- 
ne'rY-dn),  n.  Reel.  A  member 
of  the  Church  of  God.  See 
Church  of  God  a. 
wine  bush  =  1st  bush,  4. 
wine'eon  ner,  n.  A  wine  taster 
or  tester.  [Lees  of  wine.  Obs.l 
wine'draf',  n.  [See  draff. ]l 
wine  fountain  A  covered  urn 
or  urn-shaped  vessel,  used  in  the 
18th  century,  from  which  wine 
was  drawn  through  a  faucet, 
wine  gallon.  See  o allox,  1. 
wine  grape.  Any  grape  used 
in  making  wine  ;  specif.,  the 
European  grape  Vitis  vinifera. 
winegre.  +  vinegar. 
wine  grower.  One  who  culti¬ 
vates  a  vineyard  and  makes 
wine. —  wine  growing, 
wine'less,  a.  See -less.  [Ohs. 
wine'man,  n.  A  wine  maker.  | 
winemay,  n.  [AS.  winemmg.] 
A  loving  kinsman.  Obs. 
wine  press.  1.  A  vat  for  tread¬ 
ing  out  the  juice  from  grapes, 


as  in  ancient  Palestine. 

2.  A  machine  for  expressing 
the  juice  from  grapes  for  wine, 
win'er-y  (wln'Cr-T),  n. ;  id. 
-fries  (-tz).  [Cf.  F.  vinene. J 
A  wine-making  establishment, 
wine'sop',  n.  Sops  in  wine.  Obs. 
wine  stone.  =  1st  tartar,  1. 
wine  thrush.  The  European 
redwing.  Local ,  Eng. 
wine'tree',  w.  [AS.  imntrdow.) 
a  A  vine.  Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 
b  Mountain  ash.  Local,  U.  S . 
wine  vault,  a  A  vault  where 
wine  is  stored,  b  A  place 
where  wine  is  served, 
wine  vinegar.  See  vinegar. 
winewe,  winnewen.  winnow. 
wine  whey.  Whey  of  milk  coag¬ 
ulated  by  the  use  of  wine, 
win'ey  (wTn'Y).  Var.  of  winy. 
wine'yard,  n.  Vineyard.  Obs. 
Win'fred  (wYn'frPd),  n.  [AS. 
W inf riS ;  cf.  AS.  winnan  to 
toil,  strive,  win  (see  win),  and 
friSu  peace.]  Lit.,  win-peace; 
—  masc.  prop.  name.  [Scot.  I 
winfree,  v.  t.  To  set  free.  Obs.  | 
win'ful,  a.  Winning.  Rare. 
wing  bay.  See  speculum,  w.,  4. 
wing  bow  (b5).  The  lesser  cov¬ 
erts  of  the  shoulder  or  bend  of 


a  bird’s  wing  when  distinctively 

colored;  —  said  esp.  of  poultry, 
wing  case.  =  elytrum  a 
wing  cell.  See  cell,  n.,  6  c. 
wing  chair.  A  style  of  chair, 
as  in  Queen  Anne  furniture, 
having  sides  which  project  from 
the  back  like  wings.  [w.,  8.| 
wing  compass.  See  comi*ass,| 
wing  cover.  =  elytrum  a. 
wing  covert.  The  coverts  of 
the  wing  quills.  See  covert, 
n.,  3.  [woodcut,  2.  | 

wing'cut',  n.  Theater.  See| 
wingd.  Winged.  Ref.  Sp. 
wing  dam.  A  dam  extending 
partly  across  a  stream, 
wing  deck.  =  wing,  10 e. 
wing  divider  or  dividers.  A  pair 
of  dividers  similar  to  the  wing 
compass.  [wince.  Dial.  Eng.  | 
winge  (wtnj  ;  wYnzh),  v.  i.  To| 
wing'ed-ly,  adv.  of  winged. 
wing  gudgeon.  See  wing,  n., 10  f. 
wing  -hand  ed,  a.  Zool.  Hav¬ 
ing  the  anterior  limbs  or  hands 
adapted  for  flight,  as  the  bats, 
wing'-leaved',  wing '-leafed  .  a. 
Bot.  Having  pinnate  or  pin- 
nately  divided  leaves.  Rare. 
wlng'lesB-neBB.  ».  See  -ness. 
wing'man-ship  (wtng'min- 
ship),  n.  [From  wing,  in  imi¬ 


tation  of  horsemanship.']  Power 

or  skill  in  flying.  Rare. 
wing  net.  A  fishing  stake  net 
with  side  extensions, 
wing  pad.  Zool.  The  unde¬ 
veloped  wings  of  the  active 
pupa  of  many  insects, 
wing  passage.  Naut.  A  passage 
below  the  main  deck,  next  to  a 
side. 

wing  petal.  Bot.  =  wing.  10a(2). 
wing  plow  or  plough.  A  snow¬ 
plow  with  side  extensions  to 
widen  a  previously  plowed  cut. 
wing 'post',  n.  Post  by  carrier 
pigeons.  Obs. 

wing  rail.  Railroads.  A  guard 
rail  (see  guard  raii.  a);  either 
of  the  outside  lateral  rails  of  a 
frog  (see  frog,  n.,  3,  Must.). 
wing  screw.  =  wing  nut. 
wing 'seed  ,  n.  Any  of  various 
plants  having  margined,  or 
winged,  seeds,  as  the  hop  tree, 
wing  sheath  =  elytrum  b. 
wing  shooting  Act  or  practice 
of  shooting  birds  on  the  wing, 
wing'-shot',  a.  a  Shot  in  the 
wing,  b  Shot  while  flying.— n. 
a  A  shot  at  a  flying  bird,  b 
One  skilled  in  wing  shooting, 
wing  snail.  Any  pteropod,  esp. 
one  with  a  shell. 


wing  stopper.  Naut.  A  cable 
stopper  in  a  wing  of  a  vessel’s 
hold.  Obs.  nr  R. 
wing'-swift',  a.  a  Swift  on  the 
wing,  b  As  swift  as  if  winged, 
wing  tract  The  tract  bearing 
the  wing  leathers,  including  the 
primaries,  secondaries, and  wing 
coverts.  Cf.  pterylosis. 
wing  transom.  Shipbuilding. 
The  upper  and  outer  transom 
of  the  stern  frame, 
wing  wale.  =  wing,  n.,  10  e. 
wing  wall.  A  subordinate  lat¬ 
eral  wall,  such  os  a  water  wing, 
wing'-wea  ry,  a.  Weary  from 
flight  or  traveling.  Poetic. 
Win'i-fred  ( wYn'Y-fr£d),w.  [1,L. 
Winefreda,  Wencfreda,  Ir.  a 
confusion  between  a  Welsh 
name,  Gwenfrewi,  and  an  An¬ 
glo-Saxon  name  ;  cf.  AS.  Wine- 
frip  and  Winfrip,  names  of 
men.  Cf. Winfred.]  Fern.  prop, 
name.  Dim.  Win'vic.  [Eng.  | 
wink.  n.  A  periwinkle.  Dial.  \ 
wink,  n.  [Cf.  winch.]  Dial. 
Eng.  a  A  handle  to  turn  a 
crank,  b  A  windlass  or  winch, 
c  A  machine  for  twisting  straw 
or  hay  rope,  d  A  well, 
wink'-a-peep^  or  wink'-and- 


peep/,  n.  The  scarlet  pimpernel. 
Dial.  Eng. 

||  win'kel  (vYn'krl),  v.  [D.,  a 
shop.]  A  store  or  shop  where 
all  sorts  of  goods  are  sold.  So. 
Afr.  —  win  'kel-man .  w .  [p.  pr.  | 
wink'icg-ly,  adv.  of  winking,' 
Win'kle,  Mr.  (wYp'k’l).  A 
member  ol  the  club  in  Dick¬ 
ens’s  “Pickwick  Papers,”  repre¬ 
sented  as  a  cockney  pretender 
tn  sporting  skill, 
win'kle-hawk',  n.  Also  win 'kle- 
hole/.  [D.  winkel-haak  a  car¬ 
penter’s  square.]  A  rectangu¬ 
lar  rent  in  cloth.  Local,  U.  S. 
wink'less,  a.  See  -less. 
wink'lot  (w  Y  i)  k'l  t),  n.  A 
young  woman.  Scot.  Obs. 
winkt.  Winked.  Ref.  Sp. 
win'ly  ( wYn'lY),  adv.  [AS.  icjrn- 
lice  pleasantly,  fr.  wj/nlic  pleas¬ 
ing. 1  Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng.  a 
With  pleasure;  pleasantly; 
also,  readily.  Obs.  b  Quietly, 
win'ly,  «■  "  [AS.  wj/nfir.]  Joy¬ 
ous;  pleasant;  gracious;  cheer¬ 
ful.  Obs.  [now.  I 

winn.  Scot.  var.  of  win,  to  win-| 
win'na  (wln/'n&  ;  wfin'nd). 
Short  for  will  not.  Scot.  Sr  Dial 
Eng.  [may  be  won.  Colloq. 
win'na-ble(wYn'd-b’l),a.  That| 


al«,  senate,  c&re,  Jim,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofa;  eve,  Svent,  6nd,  recent,  maker;  Ice,  Ill;  old,  obey,  orb,  5dd,  sftft,  connect ;  use,  unite,  firn,  up,  circus,  menu  ; 

II  Foreign  Word.  +  Obsolete  Variant  of.  +  combined  with.  =  equals. 
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find  that  his  wife  was  dead,  himself  forgotten,  and  his  for¬ 
mer  cronies  dead  or  scattered,  while  the  colonies  had  be¬ 
come  the  United  btates  of  America.  Cf  Klaus  Peter 
Win'ne-ba'go  (win'e-ba'go),  n. ;  pi.. GOS,  -GOES  (-goz).  An 
Indian  of  an  important  Siouan  tribe  formerly  occupying 
central  Wisconsin,  where  more  than  half  remain,  the  rest 
being  gathered  upon  their  reservation  in  Nebraska, 
wln'ning  (wln'Tng),  vb.  n.  of  win.  Hence  :  n.  1.  Act  of 
one  that  wins. 

2.  That  which  one  wins ;  esp.,  the  money,  etc.,  won  by 
success  in  any  competition;  any  profit  or  gain;— often  in  pi. 

n  Ye  seek  laml  ttnd  8etl  f°ryour  winnings.  Chaucer. 
3  Coal  Mining.  A  shaft  or  pit  opening  made  to  win  coal  ; 
also,  a  portion  of  a  coal  bed  ready  for  mining,  or  a  more  or 
less  isolated  section  of  a  mine,  etc. 

win'ning,  p.  pr.  of  win.  Hence:  a.  1.  That  wins;  esp., 
successful  in  competition  ;  being  a  winner  ;  hence,  adapted 
to  win  favor;  attractive;  charming  ;  as,  a  winning  address. 
2.  [From  winning,  w.]  Of  or  pert,  to,  or  used  for  or  in, 
the  act  of  winning. 


win***# .£*u"y-  Court  Tennis.  See  gallery,  10.— w.  hazard. 
Lng.  Billiards.  See  hazard, ?i.,  5b.  —  w.  post,  the  post, or 
goal,  at  the  end  of  a  race  course. 

win'now  (wtn'o),  v.  I.  ;  win'nowed  (-od);  win'now-ing. 
[ME.  w indewen,  winewen,  AS.  windwinn  ;  akin  to  Goth. 
winpjan  (in  comp.),  irm/u-skauro  a  fan,  L.  veutilare  to  fan, 
to  winnow  ;  cf.  L.  % 'annus  a  fan  for  winnowing,  G.  wanne , 
OHG.  wanna.  See  wind  moving  air  ;  cf.  fan,  n.,  venti¬ 
late.]  1.  To  separate,  and  drive  off,  the  chaff  from  by 
means  of  wind  ;  to  fan  ;  as,  to  winnow  grain. 

He  winnoweth  barley  to-night  in  the  threshing  floor.  Ruth  iii.  2. 

2  To  treat  in  a  way  likened  to  winnowing  (sense  1) ;  to 
sift,  as  for  separating  falsehood  from  truth,  good  from  bad, 
or  the  like  ;  to  analyze  and  assort. 

Winnow  well  this  thought.  and  you  shall  find 

'T  is  light  ns  chaff  that  flies  before  the  wind.  Dryden. 

3  To  blow  on,  as  for  winnowing  (sense  1) ;  hence,  to  dis¬ 
perse  or  scatter  by  or  as  if  by  wind;  as,  the  breeze  win- 
vowed  the  leaves  ;  hair  winnowed  by  the  wind. 

4.  To  beat  with  or  as  with  wings  ;  to  make  (one’s  way), 
or  to  make  a  way  through,  by  flying.  44  Where  it  [a  snipe] 
winnows  a  random  zigzag  course.”  A.  Newton. 

6.  To  wave,  as  wings,  in  flying  ;  to  flap.  Obs.  or  R. 

Syn*  —  See  sift. 

win'now,  v.  i.  1.  To  separate  chaff  from  grain  by  fanning. 

Winnow  not  with  every  wind  Ecclus.  v.  9 

2  To  move  or  pass  through  the  air  with  wings  ;  to  fly.  R. 
Win'now,  n.  1.  A  device  for  winnowing. 

2  Act  of  winnowing;  also,  a  motion 
like,  or  likened  to,  that  of  winnowing, 
win'now-er  (-er),  n.  One  that  winnows  ; 
specif.,  a  winnowing  machine, 
win'now  ing,  p.  pr.  tC-  vb.  n.  of  winnow. 
winnowing  basket  or  fan,  an  ancient  de¬ 
vice  for  winnowing  grain  ;  in  Her.,  a  rep¬ 
resentation  of  this.  —  w.  machine,  a  win¬ 
nower  or  fanning  machine, 
win'some  (wTn'sSm),  a.  ;  win'som-er 
(-sfim-er) ;  win'som-est.  [AS.  wynsum ,  fr.  wynn  joy;  akin 
to  OS.  wunnia ,  OHG.  wunna ,  wunni ,  G.  wonne ,  Goth,  wun- 
an  to  rejoice  (in  u nwunands  sad),  AS.  wunian  to  dwell, 
akin  to  E.  wont ,  a.,  and  perh.  to  E.  win ,  v.  See  wont,  a.  ; 
1st  -some.]  1.  Causing  joy  or  pleasure  ;  agreeable  ;  pleas¬ 
ant  ;  winning ;  as,  a  winsome  voice. 

2.  Cheerful  ;  merry  ;  gay  ;  light-hearted. 

Misled  by  ill  example,  and  a  winsome  nature.  Jeprey. 

3.  Merciful  ;  gracious.  Obs. 

4  Neat  ;  spruce.  Obs. 

—  win's  ome-ljr,  adv.  —  win'some-ness,  n. 
win'ter  (wTn'ter),  n.  [AS.  winter ;  akin  to  OFries.  &  D. 
winter ,  OS.  &  OHG.  wintnr ,  G.  winter ,  Dan.  &  Sw.  vinter, 
Icel.  vetr ,  Goth,  winlrus  ;  perh.  orig.,  the  snowy  time;  cf. 
Old  Gallic  vindo-  white  (in  comp.),  OIr.  find  white.]  1.  The 
season  of  the  year,  in  any  region,  in  which  the  noonday  sun 
shines  most  obliquely ;  the  coldest  season  of  the  year ; 
hence,  fig.,  cold  weather.  North  of  the  equator,  winter  is 
popularly  taken  to  include  the  months  of  December,  Jan¬ 
uary,  ana  February  (see  season,  1);  south  of  the  equator, 
as  in  South  Africa.  South  America,  etc.,  these  months  are 
summer  months.  Astronomically,  north  of  the  equator,  it 
may  be  considered  to  last  from  the  winter  solstice,  about 
December  21st,  till  the  vernal  equinox,  about  March  21st. 

Barren  whiter ,  with  his  wrathful  nipping  cold.  Shak. 

Winter  lingering  chills  the  lap  of  May.  Goldsmith. 

2.  A  year  as  marked  by  the  winter  season  ;  as,  a  man  of 
seventy  winters.  44  Of  thirty  winter  lie  was  old.”  Chaucer. 

3.  A  period  likened  to  winter,  as  being  marked  by  dreari¬ 
ness,  lack  of  activity,  adversity,  or  the  like;  a  period  of 
decay,  old  age,  death,  or  the  like. 

Life’s  autumn  past,  I  stand  on  winter's  verge.  Wordsworth. 


Winnowing 
Basket.  Her. 


4.  The  last  load  of  grain  harvested;  also,  the  state  of  hav¬ 
ing  finished  harvesting,  or  a  feast  to  celebrate  it.  Obs.  Scot. 
5  The  winter^yellowlegs.  Local ,  U.  S. 
win'ter  (win'ter),  v.  i. ;  win'tered  (-terd) ;  win'ter-ing. 
To  pass  the  winter ;  to  hibernate  ;  as,  to  winter  in  Florida. 

Because  the  haven  was  not  commodious  to  winter  in,  the  more 
part  advised  to  depart  thence.  Acts  xxvii.  12. 

win'ter,  v.  t.  1.  To  keep,  feed,  or  manage,  during  the 
winter  ;  as,  to  winter  young  cattle  on  straw. 

2.  To  expose  to  winter  weather.  Rare. 

Winter  aconite.  A  small  Old  World  ranunculaceous  herb 
( Cummarum  h yemale)  producing  its  bright  yellow  flowers 
often  before  snow  is  off  the  ground.  It  is  often  cultivated. 
Winter  annual.  But.  A  plant  which  germinates  in  autumn, 
lives  through  the  winter,  and  produces  seed  and  dies  in 
the  following  season. 

winter  apple.  A  late-ripening  apple  that  keeps  well  in 
winter. 

win'ter  ber'ry  (wTn'ter-bSUT),  n.;  pi.  -ries  (-Tz).  Any  of 
various  American  species  of  holly  (Ilex),  esp.  I.  verlicillata 
and  I.  laevigata  (called  smooth  winterberry).  They  have 
bright  red  berries  persistent  through  the  winter, 
winter  egg.  Zoul.  A  form  of  thick-shelled  egg  of  many 
fresh-water  invertebrates.  It  lives  through  the  winter 
and  hatches  in  the  spring,  as  disting,  from  the  thin-shelled, 
rapidly  developing,  often  parthenogenetic,  summer  eggs 
produced  by  the  same  species  in  spring  and  summer, 
win'ter-green'  (win'ter-gren'),  n.  1.  Ill  Great  Britain, 
any  plant  of  the  genus  Pyrola ;  esp.,  P.  minor ,  which  lias 
small  round  basal  evergreen  leaves.  In  the  United  States 
these  plants  are  called  false,  or  English ,  wintergreen,  or 
more  often  shinleaj'. 

2.  In  the  United  States,  a  low  evergreen  ericaceous  herb 
( Gaultheria  procumbens)  with  white  bell-shaped  flowers 
followed  by  pleasantly  flavored  red  berries  called  checker- 
berries,  or  sometimes  erroneously  partridge  berries  (which 
see).  The  aromatic  leaves  yield  oil  of  wintergreen,  used  in 
flavoring  and  cooking,  for  which,  as  it  consists  almost  en¬ 
tirely  of  methyl  salicylate,  oil  of  birch  or  the  synthetic 
product  is  largely  substituted. 

3.  Any  of  various  other  species  of  Gaultheria. 
win'ter-ground',  v.  t.  To  cover  over  in  winter,  as  for 

protection  ;  as,  to  winter-ground  the  roots  of  a  plant, 
win'ter  ing.  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  of  winter.  Hence  :  n.  1.  Act 
of  staying  in  a  place  through  winter. 

2.  Provision,  as  for  cattle,  for  winter  feeding,  etc. 
win'ter  kill'  (wtn'ter-kYl'),  v.  t. ;  -killed'  (-klld');  -kill'- 
ing.  To  kill  by  the  cold,  or  exposure  to  winter  weather  ; 
as,  the  wheat  was  winterkilled.  U.  S. 
win'ter-kiir,  v.  i.  To  die  as  the  result  of  exposure  to  the 
cold  of  winter  ;  as,  the  tree  winterkills  easily, 
win'ter-ly,  a.  [Cf.  AS.  winterize .]  Like  winter;  wintry; 
hence,  cheerless  ;  as,  winterly  news.  Rare. 

The  air  growing  more  winterly  in  the  month  of  April.  Camden. 
winter  melon  A  distinct  variety  ( Cucumis  melo  inodo- 
rus)  of  muskmelon  notable  for  its  long  keeping  qualities. 
It  has  a  green  or  whitish  flesh,  usually  lacking  aroma, 
winter  midge.  Any  of  various  flies  that  sometimes  appear 
in  numbers  m  winter  ;  esp.,  Trichocera  hiemalis  of  the  fam¬ 
ily  Tipulid*. 

winter  moth  Any  of  several  species  of  geometrid  moths 
which  come  forth  in  winter,  as  the  European  species  Chei- 
matobia  bnnnata.  These  moths  have  rudimentary  mouth 
organs,  and  eat  no  food  in  the  imago  state.  The  female  of 
some  of  the  species  is  wingless. 

Win'ter’ S  bark  (wTn'terz).  [So  called  after  Captain  John 
Winter,  who  first  brought  it  to  England  from  the  Strait 
of  Magellan  in  1579. J  The  aromatic  bark  of  a  South  Amer¬ 
ican  magnoliaceous  tree  (Drimys  winteri).  It  is  tonic  and 
stimulant,  and  was  used  by  its  discoverer  to  cure  scurvy, 
winter  squash.  Any  variety  of  squash  which  is  grown 
to  be  kept  for  winter  use,  as  the  Hubbard  and  winter 
crookneck  squash.  See  squash. 

win'ter-tide'  (wTn'ter-tld'),  n.  Also  win'ter-time'  (-tlm'). 
[AS.  winter tid. ]  Winter. 

winter  wheat,  barley,  oats,  rye,  etc.  Wheat,  barley, 
etc.,  sown  in  autumn,  and  ripening  the  following  summer, 
winter  wren  A  very  small  wren  ( Nannvs  hiemalis)  of 
the  coniferous  forests  of  the  northern  United  States  and 
Canada,  migrating  southward.  It  is  dark  c  innamon  brown 
barred  with  blacky  and  closely  resembles  the  common  Eu¬ 
ropean  wren.  It  is  an  exquisite  singer, 
win'ton  dis  ease'  (win'twn).  Veter.  Cirrhosis  of  the 
liver  in  horses  and  cattle.  Certain  investigators  are  said 
to  have  reproduced  it  by  feeding  ragwort, 
win'try  (wTn'trl),  a.  [AS.  wintrig.]  Suitable  to  winter  ; 
resembling  winter,  or  what  belongs  to  winter;  hiemal ; 
cold  ;  stormy.  —  win'tri-ne3S  (-trl-nSs),  n. 

Our  wintry  course  do  thou  beguile.  Kehle. 

win'y  (win'T),  a.  1.  Having  the  taste  or  qualities  of  wine  ; 
like  wine  ;  vinous  ;  as,  grapes  of  a  winy  taste. 

2.  Influenced  or  affected  by  wine  or  spirits  ;  drunken.  R. 
winze  (wTnz),  n.  [Orig.  uncert.]  Mining.  A  shaft  between  I 


wtn'nard  (wTn'rird),  n.  The 
European  redwing.  Local.  Eng. 
winne.  wunne.  >/.  [AS.  wynn.] 
Joy;  also,  profit;  prosperity. 
Ohs.  [ful  ;  goodly.  Ohs.  I 

winne,  a.  Joyful;  also.  delight-| 
Wln'neck  e  s  com'et  (vln'e- 
kgzL  [After  F.  A.  T.  Win- 
necke  (le35-9r),  Herman  astron¬ 
omer.]  See  comet. 
win'nel  ( wYn'’l),  n.  European 
whitethroat.  Local ,  Eng. 
win'nel-straw'.  Var.  of  wix- 
i) i.KSTK a w.  Scot.  Sr  Dial.  Eng. 
winnen.  +  win.  [that  wins.  I 
win'ner  (wYn'Pr),  n.  1.  One| 
2.  =  BREADWINNER.  Obs. 
win'ning-ly.  adv.  of  winning. 
win'ning-ness.  n.  See -ness. 
win'ni-niBh  ( wYn'Y-nlsh  ),win'- 
no-nish  (wYn'6-nYsh),  n.  The 
ouananiche. 

win'nle  (wYn'’l).  Scot.  &  dial. 
Eng.  var.  of  windi.e,  a  reel, 
wla'nock  ( wln'wk ),  n.  A  win¬ 
dow.  Scot. 

win  'nock-bunk'erf  -bfi  ijk'Pr ),  n . 
A  window  seat  forming  a  chest; 
also,  a  window  hole.  Scot. 
win'no-nish.  See  winninjsii. 
win'not,  win'nut.  Will  not. 
Dial.  Eng. 

wln'now-corb'.  n.  A  basket  for 
winnowing.  Cf.  liknon. 
win'nowd  Winnowed.  R.  Sp. 
win'nowed.  p.p.  of  winnow.  — 
wln'nowed-ness,  n.  Ohs. 
winnow  sheet.  A  cloth  used  in 
w  irm owing.  Ohs.  or  Dial. 
win'nut.  See  winnot. 
win'row'  Dial.  var.  of  wind¬ 


row.  [Towards.  ScoLl 

wins  (wins;  wfins),  prep.\ 
win'sey.  Var.  of  wincey. 
Wing'low’s  fo-ra'men  <wYnz'- 
loz).  =  FORAMEN  OF  WlNSLOW. 
win'some,  v.  f.  To  he  winsome. 
Ohs.  [tradeswoman.  Ohs.  I 
win'ster.  n.  [win  + -ster.]  A| 
wint  (wlnt).  Obs.  or  Scot.  var. 
of  wound,  p.  p.  of  wind. 
wint(wTnt).  Dial.  Eng.  var.  of 
went,  a  way.  [whkat.I 

winter  barley,  etc.  See  wintekI 
win'ter-beat  en.  «.  Beaten  or 
harassed  by  winter  weather, 
winter  beer.  Schenk  beer, 
win'ter-bloom'.  n.  a  The  witch- 
hazel.  b  The  azalea, 
winter  bonnet.  The  European 
gull  (Lams  canus)  ;  —  from  its 
dark  head  in  winter  plumage. 
Local.  Eng.  [winter. I 

win'ter-bound'.  a.  Bound  by  I 
winter  bud.  Zohl.  A  statohlast. 
winter  cherry  a  Any  plant  of 
the  genus  Phy salts .  esp.  /’.  alke- 
kengi ;  strawberry  tomato,  b 
Balloon  vine.  [tree  sparrow.  I 
winter  chip  bird.  American  | 
win'ter-clad  \  a.  Clothed  suit¬ 
ably  for  winter,  [berry.  IT.  S.l 
winter  clover.  The  partridge! 
winter  cough.  Med.  A  form  of 
chronic  bronchitis  marked  by  a 
cough  recurring  each  winter, 
winter  count.  A  calendar  or 
year  record  of  the  North 
American  Indians  with  picto- 
graphie  accounts  of  events,  serv¬ 
ing  as  tribal  chronicles, 
winter  cress.  Any  of  several 


European  yellow-f  lowered 

cresses  of  the  genus  Rarharca, 
sometimes  cultivated  for  winter 
salad,  esp.  B.  pnecox. 
win'terd.  Wintered.  Ref  Sp. 
winter  duck,  a  The  pintail  a. 
Local ,  Eng.  b  The  old  squaw. 
Local,  U.  S. 

win'ter-er.  n.  One  that  winters 
or  is  wintered,  as  an  animal  tak¬ 
en  in  charge  through  a  winter, 
wln'ter-fal  low.  v.  t.  To  fallow 
in  the  winter.  Obs.  —  n.  Ground 
fallowed  in  winter, 
winter  fat  =  white  sage  c. 
winter  fever.  Med.  Pneumonia. 
Colloff. 

winter  flounder.  A  small  edible 
flounder  ( Psendoplevronrctes 
amcricanus )  of  the  northeastern 
United  States. 

winter  flower.  Japan  allspice, 
winter  gillyflower.  Dame  wort, 
winter  grape  Chicken  grape, 
wintergreen  oil.  See  winter- 

green,  *2. 

winter  gull-  The  common  Eu¬ 
ropean  gull  (Lams  canus). 
Loral,  Eng. 

winter  hawk.  Bed-shouldered 
hawk.  Local,  (f.  S.  [weed. I 
winter  hawthorn.  Cape  pond- 1 
winter  heliotrope.  A  European 
astcraceous  hern  ( Prtasitrsfra- 
grans)  with  lilac  flower  heads, 
winter  hellebore.  =  winter 
aconite. 

winterheyne.  v.  i.  [Cf.  main  to 
inclose  for  mowing.]  To  let 
ground  lie  without  cattle  in 
winter.  Obs. 


win'ter-ish,  a.  See-isn. 

winter  itch.  See  prairie  itch. 
Winter  King.  the.  Frederick  of 
Bohemia  (son-in-law  of  James  I. 
of  England),  whose  reign  lasted 
only  one  winter  (1619-20). 
win'ter-lem  on,  n.  Also  win'- 
ter-mar  vel.  A  kind  of  pear, 
win'ter-less,  a.  See -less. 
win'ter-love/,  w.  Prob.,  cold  or 
formal  love  making.  Obs. 
winter  mew.  The  European 
gull.  Local,  Eng. 
winter  oil.  Oil  prepared  so  ns 
not  to  solidify  in  moderately 
cold  weather. 

winter  pear.  Any  late-ripening 
pear  that  keeps  well  in  winter, 
winter  pink.  The  trailing  arbu¬ 
tus  (  Epigspn  repens).  Local,  U. S. 
win'ter-proud',  a.  Prematurely 
grown  or  luxuriant; — said  of 
crops.  Ohs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 
winter  purslane,  a  A  portula- 
caceous  herb  ( Monti  a  ]>erfuli- 
ata)  of  northern  regions,  some¬ 
times  used  as  a  pot  herb  b  The 
speedwell  Veronica  peregrina. 
winter  quarters.  A  winter  resi¬ 
dence  or  station  ;  esp.,  the 
quarters  of  troops  in  winter, 
winter  radish.  One  of  a  race  of 
radishes  having  compact,  firm- 
flushed  roots  which  may  he  kept 
through  much  of  the  winter, 
win'ter-rig',  t\  t.  [See  winter; 
ridge.]  To  fallow  or  till  in 
winter.  Dial.  Eng. 
winter  rocket.  Yellow  rocket, 
winter  rose.  Black  hellebore, 
winter  rye.  See  winter  wheat. 


levels,  or  any  small  shaft,  for  ventilation,  exploration,  ore 
chutes,  ladderways,  use  in  stoping,  etc.  See  mine,  J l lust. 
wipe  (wlp),  v.  t.  ;  wiped  (wipt) ;  wip'ing  (wip'Tug).  [ME. 
wipen,  AS.  uipian  ;  cf.  LG.  u  iep  a  wisp  of  straw  ;  peril, 
akin  to  Goth,  u  aips  a  wreath,  crown,  ueipan  to  crown.] 

1.  To  rub  with  or  as  with  something  soft  for  cleaning  ; 
to  clean  or  dr)'  by  rubbing  ;  as,  to  wipe  tlie  hands  or  face. 

I  will  wipe  Jerusalem  as  a  man  wipeth  a  dish,  wiping  it,  and 
turning  it  upside  down.  2  Kings  xxi.  13. 

2.  Hence,  to  rub  or  stroke  gently.  Obs.  or  R. 

3.  To  draw,  pass,  or  the  like,  for  or  as  for  rubbing  or 
cleaning ;  as,  he  wiped  his  hand  across  his  forehead ;  he 
wiped  a  cloth  over  the  dusty  table. 

4.  To  remove  by  or  as  by  rubbing  or  cleansing ;  to  rub 

off ;  to  obliterate  ;  —  usually  followed  by  away ,  off. ,  or  out. 
“  To  wipe  out  our  ingratitude.”  Shak. 

Some  nutural  tears  they  dropped,  but  wiped  them  soon.  Milton. 

5.  To  cheat ;  defraud  ;  trick.  Obs. 

6.  Plumbing.  To  form  (a  joint  between  pieces  of  lead 
piping)  by  applying  semifluid  solder  and  shaping  the  joint 
by  rubbing  with  a  greased  cloth  pad  or  the  like. 

7.  To  strike ;  beat.  Dial,  or  Slang. 

to  wipe  one's  eye  or  the  eye  of  one.  a  To  shoot  at  game  that 
another  has  aimed  at.  Colloq.  b  To  take  the  conceit  out 
of  one.  Slang.  —  to  w.  out.  a  To  annihilate  ;  exterminate  ; 
as.  the  force  was  iviped  out  by  a  cross  fire.  Colloq.  b  To 
exhaust  (a  margin) ;  as,  a  drop  in  stocks  wiped  out  his  mar¬ 
gin.  Stock  Exchange  Cant.  —  to  w.  the  hands  of.  =  to  wash 
the  hands  of.—  to  w.  the  nose  of.  to  cheat.  Old  Slang.  —  to 
w.  up  the  ground  with,  to  defeat  utterly.  Slang. 

Wipe,  v.  i.  To  make  a  motion  like  that  of  wiping  some¬ 
thing,  as  in  striking.  Colloq. 

wipe,  n.  1.  Act  of  rubbing,  esp.  in  order  to  clean. 

2.  A  blow  ;  stroke  ;  hit ;  swipe.  Dial,  or  Slang. 

3.  A  gibe  ;  jeer;  a  severe  sarcasm.  Dial,  or  Slang. 

4.  A  handkerchief.  Thieves'1  Cant  or  Slang. 

5.  Stain  ;  brand.  Obs.  44  Slavish  wipe .”  Shak. 

6.  Mach.  A  wiper,  or  cam. 

wip'er  (wip'er),  n.  1.  One  that  wipes. 

2.  Something  used  for  wiping,  as  a  towel  or  rag. 

3.  Mach.  A  projecting  tooth,  tumbler,  eccentric,  tappet, 
or  cam,  on  a  rotating  or  oscillating  piece,  esp.  for  raising 
a  stamper,  the  helve  of  a  trip  hammer,  or  the  like,  to  fall 
by  its  own  weight ;  a  wipe. 

4  Firearms.  A  rod,  or  an  attachment  for  a  rod,  to  hold  a 
rag  for  wiping  out  the  bore  of  the  barrel. 

wip'ing  (wip'Tug),^). pr.  d-  vb.  n.  of  wipe.  —  wiping  contact, 
an  electric  contact  made  by  wiping  or  rubbing  one  surface 
on  another. 

wire  (wir),  n.  [ME.  wir,  AS.  wlr ;  akin  to  Icel.  virr,  Dan. 
lire,  LG.  wir,  wire;  cf.  OHG.  iriara  fine  gold,  L.  viriae 
armlets,  bracelets.]  1.  A  thread  or  slender  rod  of  metal, 
usually  very  flexible  and  circular  in  cross  section.  Cf. 
draw,  v.  t .,  9  b  ;  wire  gauge. 

2.  A  thread  or  string.  Obs.  Chaucer. 

3.  A  telegraph  wire  or  cable. 

4.  Hence,  the  telegraph  system  ;  as,  to  send  a  message  by 
wire;  also,  a  message  tlms  sent ;  a  telegram.  Colloq. 

5.  A  string  of  a  musical  instrument;  hence,  Poetical ,  a 
stringed  instrument. 

6.  A  metal  lash  for  whipping  ;  the  whip.  Obs.  Shak. 
7  Chiefly  in  pi.  The  system  of  wires  used  to  operate  the 
puppets  in  a  puppet  show;  lienee,  Chiefly  Political  Slang, 
the  network  of  hidden  influences  controlling  the  action  of 
a  person  or  organization  ;  as,  to  pull  the  wires  for  office. 

8.  One  who  picks  women’s  pockets.  Thieves'  Slang. 

9.  A  knitting  needle.  Scot. 

10.  An  imaginary  line  marking  the  finish  of  a  horse  race. 

Racing  Cant. 

11.  Any  of  a  set  of  cross  wires  (which  see). 

wire  (wir),  v.  t.  ;  wired  (wird) ;  wir'ing  (wir'Tng).  1.  To 
provide  witli  wire  or  to  use  wire  on  for  any  purpose  ;  to 
furnish,  bind,  attach,  string,  set  up,  mount,  etc.,  with  wire  ; 
as,  to  wire  corks  in  ;  to  wire  a  skeleton ;  to  wire  beads ; 
to  icire  a  fence ;  to  wire  a  house  for  electric  lights,  etc. 

2.  To  send,  or  send  word  to,  by  wire,  or  telegraph;  to 
telegraph  ;  as,  wire  me  the  news.  Colloq. 

3.  To  snare  by  means  of  a  wire  or  wires. 

4.  Croquet.  To  place  (a  ball)  so  that  the  wire  of  a  wicket 
prevents  a  successful  shot. 

5  To  coil  about  or  encircle  ;  to  wind  about.  Rare. 
wire,  v.  i.  1.  To  pass  like  a  wire ;  to  flow  in  a  wirelike 

form,  or  in  a  tenuous  stream.  Rare.  P.  Fletcher. 

2.  To  send  a  telegraphic  message  ;  to  telegraph.  Colloq. 
to  wire  away  or  in,  to  apply  one’s  self  busily  or  energeti¬ 
cally  to  anything.  Slang,  Eng. 

wire  bed,  wire  mattress.  An  elastic  bed  bottom  or  mat¬ 
tress  made  of  w'ires  interwoven  or  looped  together. 


winter  savory.  See  savor v,7i.,b. 

win'ter-set  tie.  n.  A  seat  or 
homestead  for  the  winter ;  a 
winter  home.  Obs. 
winter  shad.  The  gizzard  shad 
( Dorosoma  cepedio n  urn ). 
winter  sheldrake.  The  American 
merganser( Mergus  americanus). 
winter  sleep.  Hibernation, 
winter  snipe.  American  dun¬ 
lin.  Local.  V.  S. 
winter  solstice-  See  solstice,  1. 
winter  spice-  Japan  allspice, 
winter  spore.  Bot.  A  resting 
spore.  See  resting  spore. 
winter  sucker.  A  sucker  ( Miny - 
trema  melanojis) occurring  from 
the  Great  Lakes  to  Texas  and 
North  Carolina.  [Local,  U.  .S’.  I 
winter  teal  Green- winged  teal.  | 
winter  vetch.  The  hairy  vetch, 
winter  wagtail.  A  wagtail 
( Motacilla  melanope) ;—  called 
also  gray  wagtail.  Local,  Eng. 
win 'ter- weed  .n.  The  ivy-leav«  d 
speedwell  (  Veronica  'hederie- 
jnlia),  the  foliage  of  which  is 
hardy:  also,  any  of  several  other 
plants  that  survive  the  winter, 
win 'ter- wheat'  States  See 
wheat  States.  [aconite. | 
winter  wolfsbane  =  winter! 
win'ter-y  (wYn't?r-f  ;  -trT),  a. 
Wintry.  [legs.) 

winter  yellowlegs.  See  yellow- | 
win'tle  (wYn't’i),  n.  Sr  v.  ?.  Stag¬ 
ger  ;  reel  ;  wriggle  :  roll.  Scot. 
Winton.  Abbr.  Wintoniensis 
(L  .  of  Winchester),  [try.  Ohs.  | 
win'trous  ( wYn'tn/s),  a.  Win-1 
Win-tun'  (wYn-toon'),  n.  An 


Indian  of  a  group  of  Copehan 

tribes  of  ‘.lie  Sacramento  Valley, 
California,  of  low  culture, 
winze,  n.  A  curse.  Obs.  Scot. 
wip  (wYp),  n.  Sr  v.  Twist  ;  coil. 
Scot.  Sr  Dial.  Eng. 
wipe  (wYp).  7i.  [Cf.  Sw.  vipa. 
Dan.  vibe,  the  lapwing,  and  E 
weep  the  lapwing.]  The  lap- 
wing  (  Vanellus  vanellus).  Obs. 
or  Dial.  Eng. 

wipe  break  or  breaker.  Elec. 
An  interrupter  consisting  essen¬ 
tially  of  one  or  more  wipers  re¬ 
volving  against  contact  pieces, 
wipe  Joint.  Plumbing.  A  wiped 
joint.  See  wipe,  t>.  t.,  6. 
wiper  shaft.  Mach.  A  shaft  car¬ 
rying  n  wiper  or  a  wiper  wheel, 
wiper  wheel.  Mach.  A  wheel 
with  wipers  on  its  rim,  as  in  a 
i  trip  hammer, 
wippe.  whip 
wippe,  r.  t.  [Cf.  whip.  v.  (.] 
i'ii  tremble  :  to  flap.  Obs 
wip'pen  (wYp'’n),  n.  A  whip 
in  a  piano  action.  See  action, 
I  I/lusf.  [var.  of  wisp.I 

wips(wYps)  Obs.  or  dial.  Eng.  | 
wir'ble  (wflr'bi),  p.  i.  [Cf. 
warble,  whirl.]  To  whirl; 
eddy.  Rare.  —  n.  A  whirling 
or  eddying.  Rare. 
wirche  work,  wretch. 

wirchip.  worship. 
wird.  *f*  wered,  a  host, 
wird.  wirde.  +  weird. 

|  wirdv.  worthy. 

wire  bent.  A  European  species 
of  grass  (N ardus  stricta)-.  mat- 
1  grass. 


food  foot ;  out,  oil ;  chair  ;  go  ;  sing,  iijk  ;  then,  thin;  nature,  verdure  (250) ;  K  _  ch  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144) ;  boN ;  yet ,  zh  =  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Guide. 
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wlre'draw'  (wir'drfl'),  v.  t. ;  pret.  -drew'  (-di-Ob');  p.  p. 
-drawn'  (-dron') ;  p .  pr.  tl  vb.  n.  -draw'ing.  1.  To  draw 
(metal)  into  wire.  See  draw,  v.  t .,  9  b. 

2.  To  draw  or  stretch  forcibly  ;  to  wrest ;  distort ;  also,  to 
draw  or  spin  out  to  great  length,  tenuity,  or  overrefinement. 

My  sense  has  been  wiredrawn  into  blasphemy.  Dry  den. 

Such  twisting,  such  wiredrawing ,  was  never  seen  in  a  court  of 
justice.  Macaulay. 

3.  Steam  Engines.  To  cause  (steam)  to  passthrough  a  re¬ 
stricted  aperture,  thus  decreasing  its  pressure  and  exert¬ 
ing  a  drying  action. 

wire'drawer  (-drd'er),  n.  1.  One  that  draws  wire.  See 
draw,  v.  /.,9  b 

2.  One  that  wiredraws  an  argument,  discussion,  or  the 
like  ;  hence,  one  that  overrefines ;  a  precisian. 

Wire  edge.  The  thin  wirelike  thread  of  metal  sometimes 
formed  on  the  edge  of  a  chisel,  razor,  or  the  like,  in  at¬ 
tempting  to  sharpen  it.  —  wire'— edged'  (-Sjd'),  a. 
wire  entanglement.  Fort.  Strong  wire  stretched  over 
the  ground  in  any  method  thought  most  effective  to  im¬ 
pede  the  advance  of  assaulting  troops.  It  has  become  the 
chief  form  of  field  obstruction  in  modern  warfare. 

Wire  gauge  or  gage.  1.  A  gauge  for  measuring  the  diam¬ 
eter  of  wire,  thickness  of  sheet  metal,  etc.,  often  consist¬ 
ing  of  a  metal  plate  with  a  series  of  notches  of  various 
widths  in  its  edge. 

2.  A  standard  series  of  sizes  arbitrarily  indicated,  as  by 
numbers,  to  which  the  diameter  of  wire  or  the  thickness 
of  sheet  metal  is  usually  made,  and  which  is  used  in  de¬ 
scribing  the  size  or  thickness.  There  are  many  different 
standards  for  wire  gauges,  as  in  different  countries,  or  for 
different  kinds  of  metal.  The  table  gives  the  diameter 
values  corresponding  to  the  numbers  of  the  gauges  com¬ 
monly  used  for  iron,  steel,  etc.,  in  England  and  America. 
There  is  another  Stubs  gauge  in  addition  to  the  one  given, 
but  it  is  used  only  for  drawn  steel  wire.  There  is  also 
another  Birmingham  gauge  used  for  sheet  silver  and  gold. 
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WlTO  grass,  a  A  European  slender-stemmed  meadow 
grass  ( Poa  compressa )  widely  naturalized  in  the  United 
States  and  Canada,  whence  it  is  also  called  Canada  blue 
grass.  It  is  useful  in  poor  soil,  b  Yard  grass,  c  Bermuda 
grass,  d  The  Australian  grass  Tetrarrhena  juncea.  e  Any 
of  several  other  grasses  having  wiry  culms,  or  leaves,  as 
species  of  Sporobolus ,  Aristida ,  etc. 

Wire'— haired'  (-h£rd'),  a.  Having  short,  crisp,  and  slightly 
curly  hair.  —  wire-haired  fox  terrier,  one  of  a  breed  also 
called  rough-coated  fox  terriers,  like  common  fox  terriers, 
wire'less,  a.  Having  no  wire  or  wires;  specif.,  Elec., 
designating,  or  pertaining  to,  a  method  of  telegraphy,  te¬ 
lephony,  etc.,  in  which  the  messages,  etc.,  are  transmitted 
through  space  by  electric  waves ;  as,  a  wireless  message, 
wireless  telegraphy  or  tolegTaph,  Elec.,  any  system  of  teleg¬ 
raphy  employing  no  connecting  wire  or  wires  between  the 
transmitting  and  receiving  stations.  Although  more  or 
less  successful  researches  were  made  on  the  subject  by 
Joseph  Henry,  Hertz,  Oliver  Lodge,  and  others,  the  first 
commercially  successful  system  was  that  of  Guglielmo 
Marconi,  patented  in  March,  1897.  Marconi  employed  elec¬ 
tric  waves  of  high  frequency  set  up  by  an  induction  coil  in 
an  oscillator, these  waves  being  launched  into  space  through 
a  lofty  antenna.  The  receiving  apparatus  consisted  of  an¬ 
other  antenna  in  circuit  with  a  coherer  and  small  battery 
for  operating  through  a  relay  the  ordinary  telegraphic  re¬ 
ceiver.  This  apparatus  contains  the  essential  features  of 
all  the  systems  now  in  use.  Cf .  antenna,  3  ;  anticoherer  ; 
CAPACITY  cage;  COHERER;  HERTZIAN  WAVES;  MARCONI’S  LAW; 
selective,  a.,  2 ;  syntonic  ;  syntonize  ;  tune,  4,  etc.  — w.  tel¬ 
ephone,  an  apparatus  or  contrivance  for  wireless  telephony. 
—  w.  telephony,  telephony  without  wires,  usually  employ¬ 
ing  electric  waves  oi  high  frequency  emitted  from  an  oscil¬ 
lator  or  generator,  as  in  wireless  telegraphy.  A  telephone  I 
transmitter  causes  fluctuations  in  these  waves,  it  being  the 
fluctuations  only  which  affect  the  receiver, 
wire'less,?/.  Elec.  Short  for  wireless  telegraphy,  wire¬ 
less  telephony,  etc.  ;  as,' to  send  a  message  by  wireless. 


wire  bird.  A  plover  <  / Egialiti s 
sanct x-he l ense)  of  St.  Helena.  It 
inhabits  wire  grass, 
wire  bridge.  A  bridge  suspended 
from  wire  cables, 
wire  cartridge.  A  shot  cartridge 
having  the  snot  in  a  wire  net¬ 
work  to  lessen  scattering, 
wiie  cloth.  A  fabric  of  woven 
metallic  wire,  used  for  strainers, 
in  paper  manufacture,  etc. 
wire'dane'er  (wir'dan'ser),  n. 
One  who  performs  feats  on  a 
wire.  —  wire'danc'ing.  n. 
wire  finder.  A  telephone  used 
to  detect  which  of  several  wires 
is  transmitting  a  signal, 
wire  gauze.  A  gauzelike  tex¬ 
ture  or  fine  wireB 
wire  glass.  Glass  in  which  wire 
netting  is  embedded  to  increase 
its  strength,  etc. 
wire  gTating.  A  diffraction 
grating  made  of  fine,  parallel, 
equidistant  wires, 
wire  grub  A  wire  worm, 
wire  gun.  =  wire-wound  gun. 
wireOieel',  n.  A  disease  in  the 
feet  of  a  hors'*  or  other  beast.  It. 


wire 'man  (wlr'mtln),n.  =  line¬ 
man,  3. 

wire  mattress  See  wire  bed. 
wire  micrometer.  A  micrometer 
having  spider  lines,  or  line 
wires,  across  its  field, 
wir'en.  a.  Made  of  wire.  Ohs. 
wire  netting.  A  texture  of  wov¬ 
en  wire  coarser  than  ordinary 
wire  gauze. 

’  wire  road.  =  wire  ropeway. 
j  wire  rod.  A  metal  rod  from 
which  wire  is  drawn. 

:  wire  rope.  A  rope  formed  whol¬ 
ly,  or  in  great  part,  of  wires, 
j  wire  ropeway.  A  ropeway  us- 
*  ing  a  wire  cable  or  cables, 
wire  saw.  A  stone  saw  consist¬ 
ing  of  a  wire,  or  of  wires  twisted 
together.  See  hei.icoidal  saw. 
wtre'-sewed'.  or  wire'-sewn^a. 
Sewed  with  wire, 
wire'-sliaft  ed,  a.  a  Having  all 
or  part  of  the  shaft  without 
webs,  as  a  feather,  b  Having 
wire-shafted  feathers, 
wire  silver.  Min.  Native  silver 
in  the  form  of  wires  or  thrends. 
wire'smith',  n.  One  who  makes 


Wire'less-ly  (wir'ISs-lT),  adv.  Elec.  Without  wires  ;  by 
electric  wave  transmission  ;  as,  to  telegraph  wirelessly. 

W ire'pull'  (wir'pool'),  v.  i.  [From  wirepuller  or  wirepull¬ 
ing.]  To  pull  wires,  as  in  operating  a  puppet  show  ;  hence, 
to  influence,  or  use  means  to  influence,  secretly  the  acts  of 
a  person  or  organization,  esp.  in  politics ;  —  chiefly  in  p.  pr. 
cl-  vb.  n  ,  wirepull  ing.  Colloq. 
wirepull  er  (-er),  n.  One  who  pulls  the  wires,  as  of  a 
puppet ;  hence,  one  who  operates  by  secret  means  ;  an  in¬ 
triguer.  i'olloq. 

Political  wirejrullers  and  convention  packers.  Lowell. 
Wir'er  (wir'er),  n.  One  who  wires,  or  uses  wire  ;  a  wire- 
man  ;  esp.,  a  trapper  who  uses  a  wire  trap. 

Wire  tapper.  One  that  taps,  or  cuts  in  on,  telegraph  wires 
and  intercepts  messages;  hence.  Slang,  a  swindler  who 
pretends  to  tap  wires  or  otherwise  intercept  advance  tele¬ 
graphic  news  for  betting.  —  wire  tapping, 
wire' way'  (wir'wa'),  n.  1.  A  conduit  for  wires,  esp.  one 
to  conceal  electric  wires  in  a  building  while  rendering 
them  permanently  accessible. 

2.  A  cash  or  parcel  railway  having  wire  tracks. 

3.  ==  wire  ropeway. 

wire'work'  (-wfirk'),  n.  Work,  esp.  openwork,  of  wires, 
wire'work'er  (-wffr'ker),  n.  1.  One  who  makes  things 
from  wire. 

2.  A  wirepuller. 

wire'work'ing,  a.  Working  wires,  as  in  wirepulling,  or 
with  wire,  as  in  manufacturing. — wire'work'ing,  n. 
wire'works'  (-wflrks'),  n.  pi. ;  sometimes  construed  as 
sing.  A  factory  where  wire  is  made,  or  one  where  wire  is 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  other  articles, 
wire' worm'  (-wflnn'),  n.  a  One  of  the  larvie  of  various 
species  of  snapping  bee- 
1 1  e  s,  or  elaters  ;  —  so 
called  from  their  slen¬ 
derness  and  the  uncom¬ 
mon  hardness  of  the  integument.  They  are  sometimes 
very  destructive  to  the  roots  of  plants,  b  A  millepede. 
C  A  liver  fluke  infesting  sheep.  S.  Africa  &  Australia. 
Wire'-WOUnd'  gun.  Ordnance.  A  gun  in  the  construction 
of  which  an  inner  tube  (either  entire  or  in  segments)  is 
wound  with  wire  under  tension  to  insure  greater  soundness 
and  uniformity  of  resistance.  In  modern  construction 
hoops  and  jackets  are  shrunk  on  over  the  wire. 

Wire'— wove',  p.  a .  Designating  a  superior  kind  of  smooth 
and  fine  paper,  used  esp.  for  letter  writing, 
wir'ing  (wlr'Tng),  p.  pr.  d  vb.  n.  of  wire.  Hence:  n. 

1.  A  system  of  wires,  or  wirework,  esp.  an  arrangement 
of  wires  used  for  electric  distribution,  as  in  a  building. 

2.  Surg.  The  uniting  of  pieces  of  broken  bone  by  wire. 

3.  In  taxidermy,  the  process  of  mounting  with  wire. 

4.  Veter.  A  poor  conformation  in  the  front  legs  of  a 
horse,  the  anteroposterior  diameter  of  the  leg  just  below 
the  knee  being  too  narrow. 

wiring  machine.  =  wire  stitcher. 

wir'y  (-T),  a.  1.  Made  of,  or  like,  wire  ;  drawn  out  like  wire. 
2.  Capable  of  endurance ;  tough  ;  sinewy.  “  He  .  .  . 
seemed  to  retain  a  wiry  vigor  and  alertness.”  Hawthorne . 
wis  (wis),  v.  t.  [Due  to  mistaking  ME.  inis  certain,  AS. 
gewiss,  for  I  ivis.  See  iwis.]  To  think  ;  suppose  ;  imag¬ 
ine  ;  —  used  chiefly  in  I  iris.  See  iwis,  Note.  Obs.  or 
Archaic.  “  Howe’er  you  wis."  R.  Browning. 

Wis'dom  (wlz'dum),  7i.  [AS.  wisdom.  See  wise,  a.; 
-dom.]  1.  Quality  of  being  wise  ;  ability  to  judge  soundly 
and  deal  sagaciously  with  facts,  esp.  as  they  relate  to  life 
and  conduct ;  knowledge,  with  the  capacity  to  make  due 
use  of  it  ;  perception  of  the  best  ends  and  the  best  means  ; 
discernment  and  judgment ;  discretion;  sagacity. 

behold,  the  fear  of  the  Lord,  that  is  wisdom,  dob  xxviii.  28. 
Common  sense  in  au  uncommon  degree  is  what  the  world  calls 
wisdom.  Coleridge. 

2.  Scientific  or  practical  knowledge;  erudition  ;  learning. 
Moses  was  learned  in  all  the  wisdom  of  the  Egyptians,  and 

was  mighty  in  words  and  in  deeds.  *  Acts  vii.  22. 

3.  A  title  of  honor  or  respect.  Obs.  Shak. 

4.  A  wise  saying,  act,  or  course  of  procedure.  Now  Rare. 

5.  \_cap.~\  =  Wisdom  op  Solomon.  See  Old  Testament. 

Syn.  —  See  knowledge. 

Wisdom  of  Jesus  the  Son  of  Sirach.  =  Ecclesiasticus.  See 
Old  Testament.  —  W.  of  Solomon.  See  Old  Testament. 
Wisdom  literature.  The  class  of  ancient  Hebrew  writings 
which  deal  reflectively  with  general  ethical  and  religious 
topics,  as  distinguished  from  the  prophetic  and  liturgical 
literature,  and  from  the  law.  It  is  comprised  chiefly  in 
the  books  of  Job, Proverbs,  Ecclesiasticus, Ecclesiastes.and 
Wisdom  of  Solomon.  The  “  wisdom  ”  (Hokhmah)  of  these 
writings  consists  in  detached  sage  utterances  on  concrete 
issues  of  life;  without  the  effort  at  philosophical  system 
that  appeared  in  the  later  Hellenistic  reflective  writing  be¬ 
ginning  with  Philo  Judaeus. 

wisdom  tooth.  The  last,  or  back,  tooth  of  the  full  set  on 
each  half  of  each  jaw  in  man ;  —  familiarly  so  called,  be¬ 
cause  appearing  comparatively  late  (from  the  17th  to  the 
21st  year,  or  later),  when  the  person  may  be  supposed  to 
have  acquired  some  wisdom. 

wise  (wiz),  a.;  wis'er  (wiz'er) ;  wis'est  (wiz'Sst).  [ME. 
wis,  AS.  wis ;  akin  to  OS.  &  OFries.  wis,  D.  wijs,  G.  weise, 
OHG.  wis ,  wlsi,  Icel.  viss,  Sw.  vis,  Dan.  viis,  Goth,  weis ; 
akin  to  wit,  v.  i.  See  wit,  v.  ;  cf.  righteous,  wisdom.] 
1.  Discerning  and  judging  soundly  concerning  what  is  true 


or  false,  proper  or  improper ;  choosing  the  best  ends  and 
the  best  means  for  accomplishing  them;  discreet;  sagacious. 

When  clouds  appear,  wise  men  put  on  their  clouks.  Shak. 

From  a  child  thou  na^t  known  the  holy  scriptures,  which  are 
able  to  make  thee  wise  unto  Biilvution.  2  Tim.  in.  15. 

2.  Dictated  or  guided  by  wisdom  ;  containing  or  exhibit¬ 
ing  wisdom ;  judicious  ;  discreet ;  as,  a  wise  saying ;  a 
wise  plan  or  decision  ;  wise  conduct  or  management. 

3-  Calculating;  shrewd;  wary  ;  subtle  ;  crafty ;  cunning. 
Obs.  or  R.  “A  governor  wily  and  wised'  Chaucer. 

I  am  too  wise  to  die  yet.  Ford . 

4  Having  knowledge  ;  knowing  ;  informed  ;  learned. 

They  are  wise  to  do  evil,  but  to  do  good  they  have  no  knowl¬ 
edge.  Jcr.lv.  22. 

5.  Versed  in  some  art,  science,  or  skill ;  skillful;  skilled; 
dexterous  ;  specif.,  skilled  in  divination. 

6.  Mentally  sound  ;  sane.  Obs.  or  Scot.  <1  Dial.  Eng. 

7-  Cognizant  ;  aware.  Obs.,  exc.,  with  to,  in  the  modern 
slang  phrase  to  be  wise  to  something. 

Syn. —  Sagacious,  discerning,  sound,  discreet,  enlight¬ 
ened,  well-advised,  circumspect,  cautious,  wary.— Wise, 
judicious,  sensible,  sane,  prudent,  provident,  politic, 
expedient.  Wise  (see  knowledge;  implies  sound  and  dis¬ 
cerning  judgment  esp.  in  the  practical  concerns  of  life 
and  conduct ;  judicious  (see  judicial)  suggests  the  exer¬ 
cise  of  a  wise  discretion  ;  sensible,  as  here  compared  (see 
sensible),  implies  sagacity,  or  accordance  with  the  dic¬ 
tates  of  common  sense ;  sane  connotes  esp.  balance  and 
lucidity  ;as,  “men  .  .  .  temperate,  calm,  and wise"  {Pope) ; 
“  after  praise  and  scorn  .  .  .  attain  the  wise  indifference  of 
the  wise  ”  ( Tennyson) ;  “  I  am  perfectly  indiff  erent  to  the 
judgment  of  all,  except  the  few  who  are  indeed  judicious” 

( Cowper) ;  “  I  really  think  that,  for  iei.se  men,  this  is  notyw- 
dicious ”  (Burke) ;  “a  moral,  sensible,  and  well-bred  man  ” 
(Cowper)',  2Lsensible\Ai\\\\  “  I . . .  have  proved  him  every  wav 
one  of  our  .  .  .  most  valorous,  sanest,  and  most  obedient  ” 
(Tennyson) ;  a  sane  and  wholesome  attitude  towards  life. 
Prudent  (see  prudent,  prudence)  implies  cautious  fore¬ 
thought,  or  circumspection  in  judgment  or  conduct ;  prov¬ 
ident  suggests  more  definitely  practical  foresight  and 
economy  in  providing  for  wants;  as,  “The  pruefrnt  man 
looketh  well  to  his  going  ”  (Prov.  xiv.  15) ;  “  the  parsimo¬ 
nious  emmet,  provident  of  future”  (Milton)',  “No  man 
can  be  provident  of  his  time,  that  is  not  pnident  in  the 
choice  of  his  company  ”  (Jeremy  Taylor ).  Politic  implies 
diplomatic,  sometimes  artful,  often  cunning  or  crafty, 
management;  that  is  expedient  (often  contrasted  with 
right)  which  conduces  to  (frequently  selfish)  advantage; 
the  word  sometimes  suggests  accordance  with  prudential 
rather  than  moral  considerations;  as,  “politic  maxims” 
(Milton)',  “The  question  with  me  is  .  .  .  whether  it  is 
not  your  interest.  ...  Is  a  politic  act  worse  for  being  a 
generous  one  ?  ”  (Burke) ;  “  Am  I  politic  f  Am  I  subtle  ? 
Am  I  a  Machiavel?  ”  (Shak.) ;  “All  things  are  lawful  for 
me,  but  all  things  are  not  expedient ”  (1  Cor.  x.  23);  “too 
fond  of  the  right  to  pursue  the  expedient ”  (Qoldsmith). 
See  careful,  shrewd,  cunning,  rational. 
wise  in  years,  old  enough  to  be  wise ;  wise  from  age  and  ex¬ 
perience  ;  hence,  agea  ;  old.  Obs. 

You  are  too  wise  in  /wars,  too  full  of  counsel.  Ford. 
— W .  Men .  See  Seven  W ise  M  asters .  —  w  men  of  Gotham,  the 
inhabitants  of  Gotham;  —  so  called  facetiously.  See  Goth¬ 
am,  1  A:  2. —  W.  Men  of  Greece,  the  Seven.  See  Seven  Wise 
Men  of  Greece.  —  W.  Men  of  the  East.  See  Three  Kings  of 
Cologne ,  under  king. 

wise  (wiz),  7i.  [ME.  irise ,  AS.  wise;  akin  to  OS.  visa, 
OFries.  vis,  D.  wijs,  irijze,  OHG.  wlsa,  G.  weise,  Sw.  vis , 
Dan  viis,  Icel.  b<5rut-7tf  otherwise  ;  from  the  root  of  E.  wit ; 
lienee,  originally,  knowledge,  skill.  See  wit,  v.  ;  cf.  guise.] 
Way  of  being  or  acting  ;  manner;  mode;  fashion.  “All 
armed  in  complete  wise.”  Spenser. 

To  love  her  in  my  beste  wgse.  Chaucer. 

This  word  is  now  rare,  except  in  such  phrases  as  in 
any  wise,  in  no  irise.  on  this  wise,  etc.  “Fret  not  thyself 
in  any  wise  to  do  evil.”  Ps.  xxxvii.  8.  “  He  shall  in  no 
wise  lose  his  reward.”  Matt.  x.  42.  “  On.  this  wise  ye  shall 
bless  the  children  of  Israel.”  Num.  vi.  23. 

-wise.  An  adverbial  suffix  denoting  way,  manner;  — 
properly  the  noun  wise  in  composition,  as  in  likeu?«£l,  no- 
iv ise,  lengthwise,  etc.,  in  which  -ways  is  often  substituted 
with  the  same  sense  ;  as,  no  ways,  lengthways,  etc. 

The  reference  “  See  -wise”  is  sometimes  given  as  the 
only  definition  of  a  word  ending  in  -wise,  if  its  meaning 
can  be  readily  gathered  from  the  definitions  of  the  suffix 
and  the  root  w  ord. 

wise'a-cre  (wiz'a-ker),  n.  [OD.  wijssegger  or  G.  weis- 
sager  a  foreteller,  prophet,  fr.  weissagen  to  foretell,  to 
prophesy,  OHG.  wissagon,  corrupted  (as  if  compounded 
of  the  words  for  wise  and  say)  fr.  wxzzagon,  fr.  uizsago  a 
prophet,  akin  to  AS.  witega,  vitga,  fr.  the  root  of  E.  wit. 
See  wit,  v .]  1.  A  learned  or  wise  person.  Archaic. 

Pythagoras  learned  much,  .  .  .  becoming  a  mighty  wiseacre. 

Leland. 

2.  One  making  undue  pretensions  to  wisdom  ;  a  would-be- 
wise  person  ;  lienee,  in  contempt,  a  simpleton  ;  dunce, 
wish  (wish),  r.  i. ;  wished  (wisht)  or,  Rare,  wisht; 
wish 'ing.  [ME.  wischen,  weschen ,  wuschen,  AS.  icy  scan  ; 
akin  to  D.  wenschen,  G.  wunschen ,  Icel.  se.skja ,  Dan.  bn  she, 
Sw.  onska  ;  fr.  AS.  wusc  a  wish  ;  akin  toOD.  &  G.  wunsch, 
OHG.  umnsc ,  Icel.  osk,  Skr.  vahchd  a  wish,  ranch  to  wish  ; 
also  to  Ski*,  van  to  like,  to  wish,  and  E.  wont ,  a.  See 
wont,  a. ;  cf.  winsome,  win,  v.  t.,  wistful.]  To  have  a  de¬ 
sire  or  yearning  ;  to  long  ;  — usually  followed  by  an  infin¬ 
itive,  or  by  for.  or  sometimes  by  after. 

They  .  .  .  wished  for  the  day.  Acts  xxvii.  29. 


wire,  esp.  by  the  old  method  of 
hammering’up  strips  of  metal, 
wire  stitch.  See  2d  <titcfi,  fi. 
wire '-stitched',*/.  Stitched  with 
wire. 

wire  stitcher.  A  bookbinder's 
machine  for  stitching  with  wire, 
wire'-tailea'  (-tald/),  a.  Having 
wire-shafted  tail  quills,  as  the 
wire-tailed  (or  twelve -wired ; 
bird  of  paradise.  See  bird  ok 

PARADISE.  [WAV.  I 

wire  tramway.  =  wire  rope- I 
wire  twist.  A  combination  of 
welded  and  twisted  wires  used 
in  making  the  barrels  of  Borne 
high-class  shotguns,  etc. 
wire  vine.  The  dodder  laurel, 
wire'-weedb  n.  Knotgrass  a. 
wire  wheel.  A  rotary  wire  brush 
for  cleaning  metal  work,  etc. 
wirginite.  d*  virginity. 
wirhte.  4*  w right. 
wirid.  d*  WAR!  ed. 
wirien.  d*  worry. 
wir'i-ly  (wIr'Y-lT),rt(/r.  of  wiry. 
wir'i-ness  (-nSs),  n.  See  -NE9S. 
wirk  ( wfrk).  Scot.var.  of  work. 
wirl  (werl).  n.  Also  wirl'ing 


(wSr'lYn).  A  stunted,  puny 

creature.  Scot. 

wirle.  d*  whirl. 

wirm.  d»  worm. 

wirr  (wSr),  n.  Sr  v.  flrowl.  Scot. 

wir'ra  (wir'd  :  wi-ru'i,  interj. 

An  Irish  exclamation  of  lament, 

grief,  etc. 

wir'rah  (wYr'ii),  n.  [Native 
name  in  New  South  Wales.] 
An  Australian  spotted  serranoid 
food  fish(  Aranthistius  serratus). 
wir'ri-cow'  ( wbr'Y-kdo').  Scot, 
var.  of  worricow 
wirrier  d*  worrier. 
wirrock.  d*  wyrock. 
wir'ry  (w?r'I).  Scot,  of  worry 
wirschiply.  d*  worshiply. 
wirscip.  wir8liip.  d*  worship. 
wirae.  d*  worse. 
wirste.  d*  wrist. 
wirstill.  d*  wrestle. 
wirsum.  worsum. 
wirte.  d*  wort.  [worth. I 
wirth  (w5rth).  Scot.  var.  of| 
wirtour.  d*  virtue. 
wis,  a.  [AS.  wise.]  Certain  ; 
sure.  Obs. 

wis  (wis),  ad v.  [AS.  wissc.  fr. 


wist  certain  ;  cf.  Icel.  viss  cer¬ 
tain,  E.  iwis.]  Certainly  ;  sure¬ 
ly  :  really  :  indeed.  Obs. 
wis.  v.  i.  To  know.  Obs. 
wis.  d*  wise,  wish. 

Wis.,  Wise.  Abbr.  Wisconsin, 
wisage.  d*  visage,  [wizard. I 
wis'ard  (wYz'drd)  Var.  of  I 
Wis'by,  Laws  of.  Sec  Laws  of 
Oi.eron,  under  law. 
wischcr&ft.  d*  witchcraft. 
wisebe.  d*  wiss,  v. ;  wish. 
Wis-con'sin  (wYs-kbn'sYn),  a.  !f 
» i .  deal.  See  Glacial  period. 
Wisd.  Abbr.  Wisdom  (Book  of ). 
wise  (wiz),  r.  t.  [AS  wlsian. 
See  wise,  o-l  Obs.  or  Scot,  tr 
Dial.  Eng.  a  To  guide;  direct,  b 
To  instruct  ;  show  ;  inform  ;  ud- 
vise.  c  To  beguile  :  lure  ;  per¬ 
suade.  d  To  make  known  ;  ex¬ 
plain.  e  To  employ:  use;  spend, 
wise  ( wiz),  r.  t.  ’[Cf.  WISE  to 
guide.]  Scot.  Sr  Dial.  Eng.  1.  To 
maneuver  ;  to  work  one’s  way. 
2.  To  slip  away  ;  go. 
wise,  n.  One  that  is  wise.  Obs. 
wise.  adv.  Wisely.  Ohs. 
wise  (wiz),  n.  [AS.  ttffsc.]  A 


stalk  Ohs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 
wise'a-cre-dom  (w  I  z^a-k  C  r- 
diim),  n.  See -dom. 
wisedom.  d*  WISDOM, 
wise'har  dy,  a.  Wisely  brave. 

Cf.  FOOLHARDY.  Of)S. 
wise'head  ,  n.  A  wise  person, 
wise '-heart' ed.  a.  Wise;  know¬ 
ing. 

wise'-like',  a.  Resembling  what 
is  wise  or  sensible  ;  judicious, 
wise' ling,  n.  One  who  pretends 
to  be  wise;  wiseacre;  witling.  R. 
wise'ly.  adv.  of  wise. 
wise'man.  n.  A  wise  man  ;  a 
w i / ard .  Ohs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 
wi'8en  (we'z’n  :  wYz'’n).  Scot. 
&  dial.  Eng.  var.  of  wizen. 
wis'en  (wTz'’n),  r.  t.  tr  i.  Dial 
Eng.  a  To  make  or  grow  wist 
b  To  consider, 
wisenen.  d*  wizen 
wise'nesB,  n.  Wisdom,  [rochs. 
wi'sent  (we'zrnt),  n.  [G.]  Au-| 
wis'er  (wlz'?r),  n.  One  having 
a  claim  to  superior  wisdom  ;  a 
superior  in  wisdom.  Rare. 
wise'wom  an,  n.  A  witch.  Obs. 
or  Scot.  Sr  Dial.  Eng. 
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Wish  (wish),  v.  t.  1.  To  long  for  ;  to  crave  ;  to  desire. 

I  would  not  wish 

Any  companion  m  the  world  but  you.  Shak. 
2  To  frame  or  express  a  desire  concerning  ;  to  desire  (one) 
to  be  (in  some  specified  place  or  condition) ;  —  taking  an 
objective  complement  (predicate  adj.,  etc.)  or  an  objective 
clause  ;  as,  to  wish  the  day  over  ;  to  wish  one  happy ;  to 
wish  one’s  self  elsewhere  ;  to  wish  to  see  one  ;  to  wish 
that  it  would  rain. 

3.  To  invoke  in  favor  of,  or  against,  any  one ;  to  invoke ; 
imprecate  ;  as,  to  wish  one  happiness  or  harm. 

Let  them  be  driven  backward,  and  put  to  shame,  that  wish 
me  evi1-  /»*.  x  1.  14. 

4.  In  weakened  sense,  to  bid ;  —  used  in  the  phrases,  to 
wish  one  good  morning ,  good-by ,  welcome ,  etc. 

5.  To  recommend  ;  to  seek  favor  in  behalf  of.  Obs. 

I  was  wished  to  your  worship  by  a  gentleman.  />’.  Jonson. 

6.  To  invoke  evil  on  by  witchcraft ;  to  bewitch.  Dial.  Eng. 
Syn.  —  See  desire. 

to  wish  one  further,  to  wish  one  out  of  the  way ;  to  wish 
one  m  another  place.  Slang.  Lowell. 

wish,  n.  [See  wish,v.?;.]  1.  Eager  desire  ;  longing. 

2.  Expression  of  desire;  request;  petition;  hence,  invo¬ 
cation  or  imprecation. 

Blistered  be  thy  tongue  for  such  a  wish.  Shak 

3.  A  thing  desired  ;  an  object  of  desire. 

Will  he,  so  wise,  let  loose  at  once  his  ire  .  .  . 

To  give  his  enemies  their  wish  t  Milton. 

Wish'bone'  (wTsli'bon'),  n.  The  forked  bone  in  front  of 
the  breastbone  in  most  birds;  the  furculum,  or  merry¬ 
thought.  It  is  formed  chiefly  of  the  two  clavicles,  which 
are  ankylosed  together  at  their  median  or  lower  end  and 
usually  articulate  movably  with  both  the  scapula  and  cor¬ 
acoid  at  the  other  end.  At  their  median  point  of  union 
there  is  often  a  process  (the  hypocleidium ),  which  is  large  ! 
and  flattened  in  the  domestic  fowl.  The  name  alludes  to 
the  superstitious  or  joking  custom  of  two  persons  break¬ 
ing  the  bone  by  pulling  the  ends  apart  to  see  who  will  get 
the  longer  piece,  the  sign  being  that  this  person  will  be 
married  firstor  will  gain  a  wish  formed  at  the  instant. 
Wish'ful  (-fool),  a.  [Cf.  wistful.]  1.  Having  desire,  or 
ardent  desire ;  longing. 

2.  Showing  desire  ;  wistful ;  as,  wishful  eyes. 

3.  Desirable  ;  exciting  wishes.  Rare.  Chapman. 

—  wteh'ful  ly,  adv.  —  wish'ful  ness,  n. 

wish'ing,  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  of  wish.  Hence :  ii.  1.  Act 
of  one  that  wishes. 

2.  A  wish  ;  desire.  Obs.  or  R. 

wishing  bone,  the  wishbone.  —  w.  cap,  a  cap  fabled  to  give 
one  whatever  he  w'ishes  for  when  wearing  it. 

Wlsht  (wisht),  a.  [Cf.  dial,  wish  to  invoke  evil  upon,  to 
bewitch.]  Dial,  a  Dismal  ;  dreary ;  also,  uncanny  ; 
eerie,  b  Wild  or  mad  with  fright ;  haggard ;  hence, 
sickly  ;  ill ;  unfit ;  also,  lonely  ;  melancholy  ;  wretched. 
Wish'-wash'  (wish'wbsh'),  n.  Any  weak,  thin  drink;  also, 
foolish  talk.  Slang. 

wish'y-wash'y  (-T-wbsh'i),  a.  [See  WASH.]  Thin  and 
pale  ;  weak  ;  without  strength,  force,  or  the  like  ;  —  orig. 
said  of  liquids.  Colloq. 

A  weak  wishy-washy  man  who  had  hardly  any  mind  of  his 
own.  '  A.  Trollope. 

Wisp  (wisp),  n.  [ME.  wisp,  wips ;  cf.  Norw.  dial,  visp  a 
small  broom  or  whisk,  Sw.  visp  a  whisk.]  1.  A  handful ; 
a  small  bunch  or  bundle,  as  of  hay,  straw,  or  the  like. 

In  a  small  basket,  on  a  wisp  of  hay.  Dryden 

2.  A  whisk,  or  small  broom. 

3.  A  will-o’-the-wisp  ;  an  ignis  fatuus. 

The  wisp  that  flickers  where  no  foot  can  tread.  Tennyson. 

4.  A  flock  (of  snipe). 

wisp,  v.  t. ;  wisped  (wTspt) ;  wisp'ing.  1.  To  brush,  clean, 
or  dress  down,  with  or  as  with  a  wisp  ;  as,  to  wisp  a 
horse.  Chiefly  Scot.  <£•  Dial.  Eng. 

2.  To  roll  into  a  wisp,  or  bundle;  hence,  to  rumple; 
crumple.  Dial.  Eng. 

3.  To  tie  with  or  as  with  a  wisp  of  straw.  Scot. 

4  To  whisk  up  ;  to  take  away.  Dial.  Eng. 

wis-ta'ri-a  (wTs-ta'rT-d),  wis  te'ri-a  (-te'rT-a),  n.  [NL., 
after  Caspar  Wistar  (1761-1818),  American  anatomist.  The 
spelling  Wisteria  is  the  one  originally  published  by  Nut- 
tall.]  Hort.  Any  fabaceous  climbing  shrub  of  the  genus 
Kraunhia ,  syn.  Wisteria,  esp.  K.  chinensis ,  the  Chinese 
wistaria,  commonly  cultivated  for  its  racemes  of  handsome 
purple  flowers.  The  cultivated  Japanese  wistaria  is  chiefly 
K.  chinensis,  var.  multijuga. 

wlst'ful  (wist'fool),  a.  [For  wishful ;  perh.  influenced  by 
wistly,  which  is  probably  corrupted  fr.  wisly  certainly. 
See  wish.]  1.  Longing;  wishful;  desirous. 

Many  a  wistful ,  melancholy  look  towards  the  sea.  Swift. 
2.  Full  of  thought  or  musings  ;  meditative;  pensive; 
contemplative  ;  as,  a  wistful  face,  sigh. 

Syn.  —  See  pensive. 

—  wist'ful-ly,  adv.  —  wist'ful-ness,  n. 

Wit  (wTt),  v.  t.  i. ;  inf.  (to)  wit;  pres.  sing,  wot,  pi. 
wite  ;  pret.  wist(e);;?.  p.  wist  ;  p.  pr.  <£•  vb.  n.  wit'(t)ing. 
(See  the  Note  below.)  [ME.  witen ,  pres,  ich  wot,  teat,  I 


know  (wot),  pret.  wiste,  AS.  witan ,  pres,  wat,  pret.  wiste, 
wisse  ;  akin  to  OFries.  wita,  OS.  witan,  D.  weten ,  G.  wis- 
sen,  OHG.  wizzan ,  I  cel.  vita,  Sw.  vet  a,  Dan.  vide,  Goth. 
witan  to  observe,  wait  I  know,  Russ.  vidyeV  to  see,  L.  vi- 
dere,  Gr.  iSeiv  to  see,  oISj.  I  know,  Skr.  vid  to  know, 
learn,  veda  I  know;  cf.  Skr.  vid  to  find.  Cf.  history, 
idea,  idol,  -oid,  twit,  Veda,  vision,  wise,  a.  &  n.,  wot.] 
To  know  ;  learn.  “  I  wot  and  wist  alway.”  Chaucer. 

The  present  tense  was  inflected  as  follows :  sing.  1st 
pers.  wot;  2d  pers.  wost,  or  wot(t.)cst ;  3d  pers.  wot,  or 
wot(t)eth ;  pi.  witen,  or  wite.  The  following  variant  forms 
also  occur  :  pres.  sing.  1st  &  3d  pers.  wat,  wool;  pres.  pi. 
wyten,  or  wyte,  weete,  n  ote,  wot ;  pret.  waste  (southern  dia¬ 
lect)  ;  p.  pr.  wotting.  Later,  other  variant  or  corrupt  forms 
are  found,  as,  in  Shakespeare,  3d  pers.  sing.  pres.  wots. 

Brethren,  we  do  you  to  wit  [make  you  to  know]  of  the  grace  of 
God  bestowed  on  the  churches  of  Macedonia.  2  Cor.  viii.  1. 

Thou  wost  full  little  what  thou  meanest  Chaucer. 

We  witen  not  what  thing  we  prayen  here.  Chaucer 
When  that  the  sooth  is  wist.  Chaucer. 

This  verb  is  now  used  only  in  the  infinitive,  to  wit, 
and  esp.  in  legal  language,  to  call  attention  to  a  particular 
thing,  or  to  a  more  particular  specification  of  what  has 
preceded,  and  is  equivalent  to  namely  or  that  is  to  say. 
wit  (wit),  n.  [AS.  witt,  wit ;  akin  to  OFries.  wit,  G.  wite, 
OHG.  wizzi,  Icel.  vit,  Dan.  vid,  Sw.  vett.  See  wit,  v.] 
1.  Mind  ;  intellect ;  understanding  ;  sense. 

Who  knew  the  wit  of  the  Lord  ?  Wycliffe  (Rom.  xi.  34) 
Will  puts  in  practice  what  the  wit  deviseth.  Sir  J.  Davies 
2  A  mental  faculty,  or  power  of  the  mind  ;  — chiefly  pi., 
and  in  certain  phrases  :  as,  to  lose  one’s  wits,  at  one’s  n  it's 
end,  and  the  like.  “  Men’s  wiites  ben  so  dull.”  Chaucer. 

I  will  stare  him  out  of  his  wits.  Shak. 

3.  Wisdom;  learning;  erudition.  Obs. 

4.  Skill ;  art ;  ingenuity.  Obs. 

5.  Idea  ,  thought ;  also,  a  trick  or  skillful  device. 

6.  Meaning;  significance;  sense;  import. 

7.  Cognizance  ;  information  ;  knowledge.  Obs. 

8  Felicitous  perception  or  expression  of  associations  be¬ 
tween  ideas  or  words  not  usually  connected,  such  as  to 
produce  an  amusing  surprise  ;  also,  the  power  of  so  com¬ 
bining  such  ideas  or  their  expression.  Wit  therefore  con¬ 
sists  typically  in  a  neat  turn  of  speech  by  which  discon¬ 
nected  ideas  are  unexpectedly  associated,  often  as  being 
senses  of  the  same  word.  Cf.  humor,  5.  “An  unexpected 
fitness,  then,  seems  to  form  the  essence  of  wit."  Trench. 
9.  [Prob.  the  same  word,  and  not  fr.  ME.  wite,  wete,  ~ote, 
one  who  knows,  a  witness,  AS.  wita  one  who  knows,  a  wise 
man.]  A  person  of  learning,  knowle  ge,  esp.  ’  human 
life  and  nature,  or  keen  perceptions  ;  now,  esp.,  a  person 
keen  and  quick  in  perception  of  felicitous  and  amusing  as¬ 
sociations  of  ideas  or  words  or  the  intellectually  entertain¬ 
ing  congruities  and  incongruities  of  life ;  more  esp.,  one 
happy  in  expressing  them  ;  one  distinguished  for  clever  and 
amusing  sayings,  for  quick  and  bright  repartee,  or  the  se. 

Intemperate  wits  will  spare  neither  friend  nor  foe  L' Estrange. 
Syn.  —  Wit,  humor.  Wit  is  more  purely  intellectual  than 
humor,  and  implies  swift  perception  of  the  incongruous; 
it  is  primarily  verbal  in  its  expression,  and  depends  for  its 
effect  chiefly  on  ingenuity  or  unexpectedness  of  turn,  or 
patness  of  application  ;  humor  commonly  implies  broader 
human  sympathies  than  witx  so  that  its  sense  of  the  incon¬ 
gruous  is  more  kindly,  and  is  often  blended  with  pathos  ; 
as,  “  [The]  essence  [of  wit]  consists  in  a  partial  and  incom¬ 
plete  view  of  whatever  it  touches  ”  (Holmes) ;  “  Only  Shake¬ 
speare  had  that  true  sense  of  humor  which,  like  the  uni¬ 
versal  solvent  sought  by  the  alchemists,  so  fuses  together 
all  the  elements  of  a  character  (as  in  Falstaff)  that  any 
question  of  good  or  evil,  of  dignified  or  ridiculous,  is  si¬ 
lenced  by  the  apprehension  of  its  thorough  humanity  ” 
(Lowell):  “His  [Chaucer’s]  humor  pervades  his  comic 
tales  like  sunshine,  and  never  dazzles  the  attention  by  a 
sudden  flash  ”  (id.) ;  “  humor  that  is  touched  with,  cross- 
lights  of  pathos  ”  (De  Quincey) ;  “  Humor  is  wit  appertain¬ 
ing  to  character,  and  indulges  in  breadth  of  drollery  rather 
than  in  play  and  brilliancy  of  point  ”  (Landor).  See  witty, 
jest,  jocular,  laughable. 

The  genius  of  the  Spanish  people  is  exquisitely  subtle,  without 
being  at  all  acute  ;  hence  there  is  so  much  Z/maoVand  so  little  wit 
in  their  literature.  The  genius  of  the  Italians  is  acute  .  .  .  but 
not  subtle  ;  hence,  what  they  think  to  be  humorous  is  merely 
witty.  Coleridge 

at  one’s  wit’s  end,  in  a  dilemma  ;  at  the  limit  of  one’s  men¬ 
tal  resource. 

wit'an  (wTt'rtn),  7i.  pi.  [AS.,  pi.  of  wita  sage,  councilor.] 
Lit.,  wise  men  ;  specif.,  A.-S.  Hist.,  the  members  of  the 
national,  or  king’s,  council  which  sat  to  assist  the  king  in 
administrative  and  judicial  matters  ;  also,  the  council, 
witch  (wich),  n.  [ME.  wicche ,  AS.  u'icce,  fern.,  tvicca, 
masc.  ;  cf.  Fries,  wikke  a  witch,  LG.  wikken  to  predict, 
Icel.  vitki  a  wizard,  vitka  to  bewitch  ;  perh.  akin  to  E. 
wicked.]  1.  One  who  practices  the  black  art,  or  magic  ; 
one  regarded  as  possessing  supernatural  or  magical  power 
by  compact  with  an  evil  spirit,  esp.  with  the  Devil ;  a  sor¬ 
cerer  or  sorceress; —  now  applied  chiefly  or  only  to  women. 

There  was  a  man  in  that  city  whose  name  was  Simon,  a  witch. 

Wycliffe  ( Acts  viii.  9). 

In  the  Ilexenhammer  [Witch  Hammer],  the  idea  of  witchcraft 


wish'a  (wish'd),  interj.  Ex¬ 
pressing  regret,  fr. 
wish'a  ble,  a.  See -able. 
wish'ed-ly,  adv.  According  to 
wish.  Oos. 

wish'er,  n.  One  that  wishes. 
Wlsh'fort,  Lady  (wlsh'fort).  A 
bepainted,irritable,ridiculou  sly 
vain  and  affected  old  lady  in 
Congreve’s  comedy  “  The  Way 
of  the  World.” 

wish'ly.  adv.  According  to  de¬ 
sire:  wistfully.  Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 
wish'-maid'en.  //.  =  Valkyrie. 
wish'ness,  n.  Sad  or  yearning 
desire.  Rare. 
wisht  Wished.  Ref.  Sp. 

wish'ton-wishDvYsh't'/n-wYsh), 
7i.  [Ainer.  Indian  in  the  old  ter¬ 
ritory  called  Louisiana,  peril. 
Pawnee;  named  from  the  sound 
which  they  utter.]  a  The  prai¬ 
rie  dog.  b  The  whippoorwill. 
Cooper.  [Slang  or  Colloq.  I 
wish'y-wash'y.  n.  Wish-wash.  | 
wis'i-fy  (wTz'Y-fi),  v.  t.  To 
make  wise.  Ohs.  [gothic.] 
Wisigoth'ic.  Var.  of  Visr-! 
wisit.  i*  1'  I  SIT.  [of  whisk.] 

wisk(wTsk).  Obs.  or  dial.  Eng.  I 
wisk'er,  n.  A  lie.  Ohs.  Cant. 
wisk'et  (wYs'kYt).  Dial.  Eng. 
var.  of  whisket. 
wisliche.  d*  wisely,  wist.y l 
wis'ly,  a.  tf  adv.  [AS.  wisslTce. 
Cf.  wis,  adv.]  Certain;  cer¬ 


tainly.  Obs. 

wisp'en  (wYs'p’n),  a.  Formed 
of  a  wisp,  or  of  wisps.  Obs. 
wisp'y  (-pY),  a.  Like  a  wisp, 
wiss  d*  wrs,  u(lv'  [of  WISH.] 
wlss  (wYs)  Obs.  or  Scot.  var.  I 
wiss.  wisse,  v.  t.  LAS.  wissian.] 
=  wise,  v.  Ohs.  or  Scot. 
wisse.  d*  vice.  [wise,  a. | 
wisse  Obs.  or  Scot.  var.  of  I 
wis'sel.  -sle  (wYs'’l),  n.  [Cf.  D. 
wisse  l  change.]  Scot.  Change; 
money  due  as  balance,  —  to  get 
the  wissel  of  one’s  groat,  to  get 
retribution  or  recompense.  Scot. 
wis'sel,  wis'sle.  r.  t  Scot.  1.  To 
make  money  change  for. 

2.  To  wager  ;  bet. 
wiBshe.  d*  wish. 
wisshe-  Obs.  pret.  of  wash. 
wis'sing.v.  [Cf.  wise  to  guide.] 
Ohs.  a  Guidance  ;  instruction  ; 
information:  advice,  b  A  guide, 
wist  ( wYst),  pret.  of  wit.  know, 
wis'tel.  Var.  of  wissel.  Scot. 
wis'tened  (wYs'’nd),  a.  Desig¬ 
nating  a  wool  in  which  the  mi¬ 
nute  curves,  or  waves,  of  the 
fiber  approach  straightness. 
Australia  [Scot.  | 

wis'ter,  ;i.  If  r.  i.  Scuffle.  Ohs.  \ 
wist'i-ly.  adv.  Wisely  ;  pru- 
dentlv.  Ohs. 

wist'ing.  n.  Learning.  Ohs. 
wis'ti-ti  ( wYs'tY-te).  wis'tit.  v. 
[F.  ouistiti ;  from  the  sound  it 


makes  ]  A  marmoset  ;  esp.,  Cal - 
lithrix  j  arch  us. 

is'tle!  d*  whistle. 
wist'less,  a.  I  nknowing.  Obs. 
wist'ly,  adv.  [See  wistful.] 
Attentively  :  wistfully.  Ohs. 
wi3'ton-wi8h  (wYs'Wn-wYsh) 
Var  of  wishtonwish. 
wisure,  n.  [Cf.  wise,  a.]  Wis¬ 
dom.  Ohs.  Scot. 
wisy.  d*  visie. 
wit.  d*  wheat;  wite,  blame, 
wit  (wYt).  Obs  or  dial.  Eng. 
var.  of  white,  with. 
wit,  proa.  [AS.]  We  two.  Ohs. 
wit.  r.  i.  To  joke;  say  wittily.  Obs. 
wital.  d* with ai..  [enaokmot. | 
witanagemot.  Erron.  for  wit-| 
witch  (  wYcli ).  n.  The  wych-elm. 
witch,  n.  [Cf.  wick  of  a  lamp.] 
A  cone  of  paper  placed  in  lard 
or  other  fat,  and  used  as  a  taper. 
Dial  [craft.  Ohs.  | 

witch,  r.  i.  To  practice  witc.h-| 
witch  alder.  Any  hamamelida- 
ceous  shrub  of  the  genus  Foth- 
ergilla,  with  alderlike  leaves, 
witch  ball.  One  of  the  compact 
masses  of  interwoven  steins  of 
various  herbaceous  plants,  com¬ 
mon  on  the  steppes  of  Tatnry. 
witch'-be’ls',  //.,  or  witch'es’- 
bells',  v.  a  The  harebell  a.  b  The 
uebottle.  Dial.  Eng.  or  Scot. 
witch  broom.  Mexenbesen. 
witch  chick.  A  swallow. 


witch '-elm'.  Var.  of  wych-elm. 
witch'en  (wYch'’n),  n.  [Cf. 
quicken,  in  this  sense,  quick- 
beam.]  Rownn  tree.  Dial.  Eng 
witch'er-bub/ber,  n.  A  silver 
bowl.  Ohs.  Cant. 
witch 'er-cuTly,  n.  A  silver¬ 
smith.  Ohs.  Cant 
witch 'er-tilter,  n.  A  s  w  o  r  d 
with  a  silver  hilt.  Ohs.  Cant. 
witch'es’-be'som,  witch'es’- 
br oom  .  n.  =  1 1  e \enbes e x . 
witch'es’-but  ter,  n.  Any  of 
various  gelatinous  blue-green 
alga;,  esp.  species  of  Xostoc. 
witches’  Sabbath.  A  midnight 
orgy  in  which  witches  and  dev¬ 
ils  were  supposed  to  partici¬ 
pate,  often  w  i  t  h  travesties  of 
Christian  ceremonies.  Cf.  Sa¬ 
tanism.  SABBAT. 

witch'es’-thinTble.v.  Dial.  Eng 
Any  of  several  European  plants: 
a  Harebell  a.  b  Sea  campion,  c 
Foxglove,  d  Bachelor’s-button  a. 
witch'et  ( wYch'gt ;  -Yt),  n.  A 
plane  for  rounding  pieces,  such 
as  handles,  chair  rounds,  etc. 
witch'et  ty  (-^t-Y),  n.  [Native 
name.]  A  grub  frequenting  the 
roots  of  the  acacia,  about  a  foot 
heloW  the  ground.  It  is  the  chief 
food  of  the  marsupial  mole.  Cen¬ 
tro  I  Australia. 

witch  fire.  Saint  Elmo’s  fire. 

I  witch  gowan.  Dial. Eng.  a  The 


is  systematically  determined.  Witches ,  sorcerers,  and  sorcer¬ 
esses,  are  people  who  deny  God,  and  renounce  him  and  his  grace  ; 
who  nave  made  a  league  with  the  Devil  ;  have  given  themselves 
up  to  him  body  and  soul ;  who  attend  his  assemblies  and  sab¬ 
batic,  and  receive  from  him  poison  powder,  and,  as  his  subiects, 
receive  command  from  him  to  injure  and  destroy  men  ami  ani¬ 
mals  ;  who,  through  devilish  arts,  stir  up  storms,  damage  the 
corn,  the  meudows,  and  the  fields,  and  confound  the  powers  of 
nature.  Hoivitt  (Ennemoser). 

2.  An  ugly  old  woman  ;  a  hag  ;  crone.  Shak. 

3.  One  who  exercises  more  than  common  power  of  attrac¬ 
tion  ;  a  charming  or  bewitching  person  ;  also,  one  given  to 
mischief  ;  —  said  esp.  of  a  woman  or  child.  Colloq. 

4.  An  incantation  ;  charm.  Rare. 

5.  Geom.  A  curve  of  third  order,  discussed  by  Maria  Gae- 

tana  Agnesi  of  Bologna  (1718- 
99)  under  the  name  versiera.  Its 
equation  is  x^u  =  2a 

4a2  (2a— y).  The  - 
curve  is  symrnet-  *  ‘  w.  ,  , 

rical  about  the  y  vwten,  6. 

axis,  and  the  x  axis  is  asymptotic  on  both  sides. 

6.  The  stormy  petrel.  Local ,  Eng. 

7  Weaving.  =  dobby,  n.,  3. 

Witch  of  Edmonton  (ed'nmn-tim),  the  heroine  of  a  tragi¬ 
comedy  of  that  name  by  Rowley,  Ford,  and  Dekker,  based 
on  the  execution  of  the  reputed  witch  Mother  Sawyer. 

Witch  (wich),  v.  t.  ;  witched  (wicht) ;  witch'ing.  [Cf.  AS. 
wiccian  to  practice  witchcraft.]  1.  To  bewitch  ;  fascinate. 

[I  ’ll]  witch  sweet  ladies  with  my  words  and  looks.  Shak. 
2.  To  effect  by  sorcery,  or  witchcraft ;  to  put,  bring,  pro¬ 
duce,  or  the  like,  by  witchcraft. 

Witch'ciraft'  (-kraft'),  n.  [AS.  wiccecrsefl .]  1.  The  prac¬ 

tices  or  art  of  witches;  sorcery;  enchantments;  inter¬ 
course  with  evil  spirits.  Cf.  magic,  n.,  1. 

2.  Power  more  than  natural ;  irresistible  influence. 

He  hath  a  witchcraft 

Over  the  king  in ’s  tongue.  Shak. 

Witch  doctor.  Among  Africans,  esp.  Kafirs,  a  magician,  or 
shaman,  whose  business  it  is  to  detect  or  “smell  out” 
witches  and  to  counteract  magic  spells  and  influences. 

Witch'er-y  (wTch'er-T),  n.  ;  pi.  -eries  (-Tz).  1.  Sorcery  ;  en¬ 
chantment  ;  witchcraft.  Now  Rare.  Milton. 

2.  Fascination;  irresistible  influence  ;  enchantment. 

The  dear,  dear  witchery  of  song.  Bryant. 

witch'find'er  (wTch'fin'der),  n.  One  of  the  prosecutors 
who  made  a  business  of  hunting  down  persons  accused  of 
witchcraft  in  England  fii  the  17tli  century. 

witch  grass.  [Cf.  quitch  grass.]  a  Couch  grass,  b  A 
panic  grass  (Panicum  capillare)  with  slender  brushlike 
panicles,  a  common  weed  in  cultivated  grounds. 

witch'-ha'zel  (87),  n.  [See  wych-elm;  hazel.]  1.  The 
wych-elm.  Dial.  Eng. 

2.  a  A  well-known  liamamelidaceous  shrub  ( Hamamelis 
virginiaua)  of  eastern  North  America,  having  hazel-like 
leaves  and  small  yellow  flowers  appearing  after  the  leaves 
have  fallen,  b  An  extract  of  the  bark  of  this  plant,  widely 
U6ed  as  a  remedy  for  bruises,  sprains,  etc.,  also  internally 
as  an  astringent,  but  not  recognized  in*  pharmacy  as  a  val¬ 
uable  therapeutic. 

witch'ing,  p.  pr.  tC*  vb.  n.  of  witch.  Hence;  n.  Witch¬ 
craft  ;  sorcery.  —  a.  That  witches,  or  enchants  ;  suited  to 
enchantment  or  witchcraft ;  bewitching.  “  The  very  witch¬ 
ing  time  of  night.”  Shak.  —  witch'ing-ly,  adv. 

Witch  moth.  Any  of  various  noctuid  moths,  some  of  then 
large,  belonging  to  Erebus  ( 
and  allied  genera,  as  the  ' 
black  witch  moth  (Erebus 
odora)  of  the  .southern 
United  States  and  West  In¬ 
dies,  which  is  a  very  large 
moth  marbled  with  dark, 
rich  colors. 

witch’s  milk  (wlch'iz). 

Physiol.  A  secretion  from 
the  mammary  glands  of 
newborn  children  of  both 


Witch  Moth  (Erebus  odora). 


sexes  immediately  after  birth.  It  has  much  the  same  qual¬ 
itative  composition  as  ordinary  milk. 

Wite  (wit),  n.  [AS.  wite  torment.  See  wite,  v.]  Obs.  or 
Scot.  Dial.  Eng.  1.  Punishment;  afine  or  forfeit;  A.-S. 


Law  &  Early  Eng.  Law,  a  penal  fine  payable  to  the  king  or 
to  some  other  person  or  authority  having  jurisdiction. 

2.  Accusation;  blame;  reproach;  censure 

3.  A  blameworthy  action  ;  fault ;  guilt. 

4.  A  wrong  ;  injury. 

wit'e-na-ge-moP,  wit'e-na-ge-mote'  (wTt'c-nd-gg-mot'), 
n.  [AS.  witena  gemot.  See  witan  ;  gemot.]  A.-S.  Hist. 
The  assembly  or  council  of  the  witan. 

with  (with  ;  formerly  also  with,  now  chiefly  Scot,  or  dial.), 
prep.  [ME.  with  with,  against,  AS.  wit5  with,  against, 
towards,  opposite  ;  akin  to  AS.  wider  against,  OFries. 
with,  OS.  wid,  widar,  D.  weder,  weer  (in  comp.),  G.  wider 
against,  wieder  again,  OHG.  widar  again,  against,  Icel.  rid 
against,  with,  by,  at,  Sw.  vid  at,  by,  Dan.  red,  Golli.  wipra 
against,  Skr.  vi  asunder.  Cf.  withdraw,  withers,  with¬ 
stand.]  In  general,  with  denotes  a  relation  of  contact  ot 


globeflower,  b  The  dandelion, 
witch'hood,  n.  See  -hood. 
witch'i-fy  ( wich'Y-fT),  v.  i.  To 
bewitch.  Dial.  Eng. 
witch  knot.  A  knot  or  a  tangle 
of  hair  supposed  to  be  caused  by 
witchcral  t. 

witch'-leaf ,  n.  The  life  plant, 
witch  meal.  Lycopodium  pow¬ 
der.  [Sabbath.J 

witch  Sabbath.  See  witches* I 
witchstitch.  =  herringbone 
stitch. 

witch'-tree',  v.  Witch-hazel, 
wit'chuck  (wYch'wk),  n.  The 
bank  swallow.  Orkney  I. 
witch'wife".  witch'wom  an,  n 
A  witch.  Scot.  <5r  Dial. 
witch'wolf'  (wYch'wdblf'),  n. 
Werwolf.  Obs. 

witch' wood'  (-wdcxF),  n.  [Cf. 

WYCH-ELM,  also  WITCH  WVCh- 
elm.]  Dial.  Eng.  a  Wych-elm. 
b  Rowan  tree  c  Prickwood- 
witch'work/  (-w  Q  r  k/),  n. 
Witchery. 

witeh'y  (wYch'Y),  a.  Like  a 
witch  ;  witching.  Scot. 
wit'eraft',  n.  1.  Art  or  skill  of 
the  mind  ;  contrivance  ;  inven¬ 
tion  ;  wit.  Ohs 

2.  Art  of  reasoning;  logic.  Rare. 
witdrau.  -f  withdraw. 
wite  (Scot.  wit).  Obs.  or  Scot. 
&  dial.  Enir.  var.  of  wit,  v. 
wite.  ^  white. 


wite,//.  [AS.?/’?7a.]  Obs.  a  Anian 
of  knowledge  or  understanding; 
counselor  :  elder,  b  A  witness, 
wite,  /••  /  t  [  AS.  witan  to  go. 
depart.]  To  depart  or  cause  to 
depart.  Ohs. 

wite,  r.  t.  [AS  ivitan  ;  cf.  wi- 
tian  (in  comp.)  to  observe.]  To 
keep  ;  guard  Ohs. 
wite,  r.  t.  [Cf-  AS.  witod ,  p.  p., 
appointed,  ordained,  certain.] 
To  decree  ;  ordain.  Obs. 
wite  (wTt),  v.  t.  [AS.  witan  to 
see  to,  keep,  impute  ;  akin  to  D. 
ivijten  to  blame,  G.  ver weisen, 
Icel.  vita  to  mulct,  and  E.  wit ; 
cf.  for  the  meaning  L.  animad- 
verterc  to  observe,  to  punish. 
See  wit,  v. ;  cf.  twit,  i\]  To 
accuse  :  reproach  ;  blame  :  cen¬ 
sure  :  also,  to  impute  as  blame. 
Ohs.  or  Scot.  Sr  Dial.  Eng. 
witege,  n.  [AS.  intega.  1  Sage; 
prophet  ;  soothsayer.  Ohs.  —  ?•. 
To  prophesy.  Ohs.  [or  Scot.] 
wite'less.  d.  Blameless.  Obs.  \ 
witen.  q*  wit,  v. 
wite'pen  ny,  ?/  A.-S.  Sr  Early 

Eng.  haw.  Money  paid  in  sat¬ 
isfaction  of  a  wite.  [terly.] 
witer.  witerly.  4*  witter,  wit-| 
wit'fish/  (wYt'fYshO,  n.  = 
ladvfish  a.  [knowing.  Ohs.  | 
wit'ful.  a.  Intelligent  ;  wise  ;| 
with.  4*  WHITE. 

with  (wYth).  Var.  of  withe. 


food  foot ;  out.  oil  ;  chair  ;  go  ;  sing,  igk  ;  then,  thin ;  nalAire,  verdure  (250) ;  K  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144) ;  boN  ;  yet ;  zh  =  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Guide. 

Full  explanations  of  Abbreviations,  Si^ns,  etc..  Immediately  precede  the  Vocabulary. 
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WITNESS 


association.  In  its  various  applications  it  expresses :  1.  Op¬ 
position,  being  equivalent  to  against ;  —  now  obsolete,  ex¬ 
cept  after  fight,  contend,  vie,  and  the  like. 

Thy  servant  will . .  .  fight  with  this  Philistine.  1  Sam .  xvii.  32. 
2  Association  in  respect  of  accompaniment,  conjunction, 
or  interaction  :  hence,  among ;  in  the  company  of. 

I  will  buy  with  you,  sell  with  you,  talk  with  you,  walk  with 
you,  and  so  following  ;  but  I  will  not  eat  with  you,  drink  with 
you,  nor  pray  with  you.  Shak. 

Pity  your  own,  or  pity  our  estate, 

Nor  twist  our  fortunes  with  your  sinking  fate.  Dryden. 
There  is  no  living  with  thee  nor  without  thee.  Tatter. 

3.  Association  by  way  of  alliance,  assistance,  harmony, 
etc. ;  hence,  on  the  side  of. 

Fear  not,  for  l  am  with  thee,  and  will  bless  thee.  Gen.  xxvi.  24. 

4.  Association  in  the  way  of  simultaneousness. 

With  this  he  pointed  to  his  face.  '  Dryden. 

5.  Association  in  respect  of  sphere  or  jurisdiction  ;  hence, 
in  the  estimation,  sight,  or  opinion,  of. 

One  day  is  with  tne  Lord  us  a  thousand  years.  2  Pet.  iii.  8. 
Such  arguments  had  invincible  force  with  those  pagan  philos¬ 
ophers.  Addison. 

6.  Association  as  regards  thought  or  concern ;  —  indicating 
the  object  of  attention  or  concern  and  often  expressing 
comparison  ;  as,  he  asked  what  I  wanted  with  him. 

Can  blazing  carbuncles  ivith  her  compare  ?  Sandys. 

7.  Association  in  the  way  of  possession,  attribute,  or  be¬ 

longing  ;  —  indicating  either  that  in  the  possession  of 
which  something  is  ;  as,  he  left  the  box  ivith  me  ;  or  that 
possessed  ;  as,  the  firmament  with  its  stars  ;  a  bride  with 
a  large  fortune.  “  A  maid  with  clean  hands.”  Shak. 

8.  Causal  connection  ;  indicating :  a  Simple  cause  :  by  rea¬ 
son  of  ;  as,  they  perished  with  hunger.  1)  The  agent.  Obs. 

That  with  these  fowls  I  be  all  to-rent.  Chaucer. 
Here  is  himself,  marred,  as  you  see,  with  traitors.  Shak. 
C  The  instrument  or  means.  See  by,  prep.,  8. 

Thou  wilt  be  like  a  lover  presently, 

And  tire  the  hearer  with  a  book  of  words.  Shak. 
[He]  entertained  a  coffeehouse  with  the  .  .  narrative.  Addison. 

With  receiving  your  friends  within  and  amusing  them  with¬ 
out,  you  lead  a  good,  pleasant,  bustling  life  of  it.  Goldsmith. 
d  An  accessory,  as  of  contents,  material,  etc. ;  as,  to  fill 
up  the  box  with  straw;  —  formerly  sometimes  where  on  is 
now  used  ;  as,  to  sup  with  bread  and  milk. 

9.  An  accompaniment  of  manner  ;  as,  to  set  to  with  a  will. 
Serve  the  Lord  with  gladness  :  come  before  his  presence  with 

singing  ps.  c.  2. 

10.  Proximity  or  contact  as  a  point  of  separation  ;  —  in¬ 
dicating  that  from  which  there  is  a  going,  differing,  etc.  ; 
as,  he  parted  with  them  at  the  crossroad. 

Various  phrases,  as  with  all  one's  heart,  to  bear  with, 
etc.,  are  entered  under  their  respective  nouns,  verbs,  etc. 
Syn.  —  See  by. 

with  that,  a  Provided  ;  if.  Obs.  b  Moreover.  Obs.  c  There¬ 
upon  ;  after  that.  —  w.  the  sun,  in  the  same  direction  as  the 
sun’s  apparent  motion  in  the  Northern  Hemisphere,  i.  e., 
from  east  to  west  or  from  east  through  south  to  west ; 
clockwise ;  from  right  to  left ;  to  the  left.  Cf.  against 
thb  SUN. 

With  al'  (wTth-61'),  adv.  [ with  -f-  a//.]  Together  with 
this;  likewise  ;  moreover;  at  the  same  time  ;  also.  Archaic. 
How  modest  in  exception,  and  withal 
How  terrible  in  constant  resolution.  Shak. 

with  al',  prep.  With  ;  —  put  after  its  object.  Archaic. 

This  diamond  he  greets  your  wife  withal.  Shak. 

Wi  tha'ni  a  (wT-tha'nT-d),  n.  [NL.,  orig.  uncert.]  Bot. 
A  small  genus  of  solanaceous  shrubs  having  woolly  leaves 
and  clustered  bell-shaped  flowers  with  an  enlarged  fruit¬ 
ing  calyx.  The  species  belong  to  the  tropics  and  subtrop¬ 
ics  of  the  Old  World.  W.  coagulans  is  used  in  the  East 
Indies  as  a  substitute  for  rennet  in  making  cheese, 
with-draw'  (wTtfe-drd'L  v.  t. :  pret.  with-drew'  (-droo')  ; 
p.  p.  with-drawn'  (-drfin')  \p.  pr.  vb.  n.  with-draw'ing. 
[ivith  against,  back  -|-  draw.’]  1.  To  take  back  or  away  ; 
to  remove  ;  to  draw  back  ;  to  cause  to  move  away  or  re¬ 
tire  ;  as,  to  withdraw  aid,  favor,  capital,  or  the  like. 

Impossible  it  is  that  God  should  withdraw  his  presence  from 
anything.  Hooker. 

2.  To  recall  or  retract;  as,  to  withdraw  a  statement. 

3.  To  hold  back;  restrain;  also,  to  hold  one’s  self  back 
from  ;  to  forbear,  Obs. 

with  draw',  v.  i.  To  retire  ;  retreat ;  to  quit  a  company 
or  place  ;  to  go  away  ;  as,  he  withdrew  from  the  company. 
Syn.  —  Recede,  retrograde,  go  back, 
with-draw'al  (-31),  n.  Act  of  withdrawing ;  as  :  a  Re¬ 
moval.  b  Retraction.  C  Retreat. 

with-draw'ing-room',  n.  [See  withdraw  ;  cf.  drawing¬ 
room.]  A  room  for  retirement  from  another  room,  as  from 
a  dining  room  ;  a  drawing-room. 

withe  (with;  with  ;  277),  n.  [ME.  withe,  AS.  wippe.  See 
withy,  n.]  1.  A  flexible  slender  twig  or  branch  used  as 

a  band  ;  a  willow  or  osier  twig  ;  a  withy. 

2-  A  baud  consisting  of  a  twig  or  twigs  twisted  ;  hence, 
Obs.,  a  halter;  a  rope.  Beau.  &  FI. 


3.  Naut.  A  boom  iron  ;  specif.,  the  boom  iron  which  se-  I 
cures  the  flying  jib  boom.  Also  wythe. 

4.  Arch.  A  partition  between  flues  in  a  chimney, 
withe  (with;  with;  277),  v.  t. ;  withed  (wTtht;  withd) ; 

with'ing  (wlth'Tng;  with'-).  To  bind  or  fasten  with  a 
withe  or  withes.  Rare. 

You  shall  see  him  ivithed,  and  haltered.  Bp.  Hall 
with'er  (with'er),  v.  i. ;  with'ered  (-erd) ;  wtth'er-ing. 
[ME.  wideren  ;  peril,  for  Wederen  to  weather  (see  weather, 
v.  ct*  n.) ;  or  cf.  G.  verwittern  to  decay,  to  be  weather¬ 
beaten,  Lith.  vysti  to  wither.]  1.  To  dry  or  shrivel  up; 
to  become  sapless  ;  to  lose  freshness ;  to  fade. 

Shall  he  not  pull  up  the  roots  thereof,  and  cut  off  the  fruit 
thereof,  that  it  wither  Y  Ezek.  xvii.  9. 

2.  To  lose  or  to  want  animal  moisture;  to  dry  up  and 
waste  away,  as  animal  bodies. 

Now  warm  in  love,  now  ivi th'rwg  in  the  grave.  Dryden. 

3.  To  lose  vigor,  power,  force,  or  the  like ;  to  languish. 

States  thrive  or  wither  as  moons  wax  and  wane.  Cowper. 
Syn.  — Wither,  shrivel,  shrink.  To  wither  is  to  lose 
freshness,  or  (esp.)  to  become  dry  and  faded  ;  to  shrivel  is 
to  draw  up  or  contract  into  wrinkles  ;  shrink  commonly 
implies  contraction  without  corrugation  or  wrinkling  ;  as, 

“  the  withered  leaves  of  autumn  ”  ( Shelley ) ;  “  a  man  old, 
wrinkled,  faded,  withered  ”  (Shak.) ;  “  a  poor,  little,  shriv¬ 
eled.  crumpled  bud  ”  (Thackeray) ;  “When  the  soul  of  a 
youth  can  be  heated  above  common  heat,  the  vices  of  pas¬ 
sion  shrivel  up”((?.  Meredith)',  “She  now  contracts  her 
vast  design,  and  all  her  triumphs  shrink  into  a  coin  ” 
(Pope)',  “  Alum  styptics  with  contracting  power  i shrink  his 
thin  essence  like  a  riveled  flower  ”  (id.).  See  shrink. 
with'er,  v.  t.  1.  To  cause  to  become  dry  and  fade. 

The  sun  is  no  sooner  risen  with  a  burning  heat,  but  it  wither- 
eth  the  grass,  and  the  flower  thereof  falleth.  James  i.  11. 

2.  To  cause  to  shrink,  wrinkle,  or  decay,  as  for  want  of 

animal  moisture.  “  Age  cannot  wither  her.”  Shak. 

3.  To  cause  to  languish,  or  lose  freshness,  vitality,  force,  or 
the  like  ;  to  blight ;  as,  a  reputation  withered  by  calumny. 

The  passions  and  the  cares  that  wither  life.  Bryant. 
with'er-band'  (-b5nd'),  n.  [ withers  -f-  band.]  A  piece  of  iron 
in  a  saddle  near  a  horse’s  withers,  to  strengthen  the  bow. 
With'er  nam7  (-nam'),  n.  [AS.  wider  against  -f-  nam  a  seiz¬ 
ure,  fr.  niman  to  take.]  Early  Law.  A  taking  by  way  of 
reprisal ;  a  second  or  reciprocal  distress  of  other  goods  in 
lieu  of  goods  which  were  taken  by  a  first  distress  and  have 
been  eloigned ;  — chiefly  used  in  the  expression  capias  In 
withernam,  which  is  the  name  of  a  writ  (sometimes  called  a 
writ  of  reprisal)  used  in  connection  with  the  action  of  re¬ 
plevin,  which  issues  to  a  defendant  in  replevin  when  he  has 
obtained  judgment  for  a  return  of  the  chattels  replevied, 
and  fails  to  obtain  them  on  the  writ  of  return. 

With'ers  (wTth'erz),  n.  pi.  [Properly,  the  parts  which  re¬ 
sist  the  pull  or  strain  in  drawing  a  load  ;  fr.  ME.  wither 
resistance,  AS.  wider,  fr.  wider  against  ;  akin  to  G.  wi- 
derrist  withers.  See  with,  prep.]  1.  The  ridge  between 
the  shoulder  bones  of  a  horse.  See  horse,  Illust. 

2.  The  part  between  the  shoulder  bones  at  the  base  of  the 
neck,  in  the  antelope,  deer,  ox,  sheep,  and  other  animals, 
witll'er- tip'  (-er-tip'),  n.  A  disease  of  the  orange,  pomelo, 
and  lemon  in  Florida,  causing  the  young  twigs  to  wither  ; 
also,  the  fungus  Collelolrichum  glceosporioides,  causing  it. 
with'er-wrung'  (-rung'),  a.  Injured  in  the  withers, 
with  hold'  (wtth-hold'),  v.  t.  ;  pret.  -held'  (-held')  ;  p.p. 
-held',  Obs.  or  Archaic  -hold'en  (-hol'd’n);  p.  pr.  <&  vb. 
n.  -hold'ing.  [with  again,  against,  back  -f-  hold.]  1.  To 
hold  back  ;  to  check  ;  restrain  ;  to  keep  from  action. 

Withhold ,  O  sovereign  prince,  your  hasty  hand.  Spenser. 

2.  To  desist  or  refrain  from  granting,  giving,  allowing,  or 
the  like  ;  to  keep  back  ;  as,  to  withhold  assent. 

Forbid  who  will,  none  shall  from  me  withhold 
Longer  thy  offered  good.  Milton. 

3.  To  keep  ;  maintain  ;  retain.  Obs.  Chaucer. 

4.  To  engage  for  service.  Obs.  Chaucer. 

with  hold',  v.  i.  To  hold  in  ;  to  refrain  from  action, 
with-in'  (-in'),  adv.  [ME.  withinne,  withinnen,  adv.  & 

prep.,  AS.  widinnan,  adv.  &  prep.  ;  wid  with,  against, 
toward  -}-  innan  in,  inwardly,  within,  fr.  in  in.  See  with, 
prep. ;  in,  prep.]  1.  In  the  inner  part ;  as  pertains  to 
the  interior  or  inside  ;  inwardly  ;  internally. 

Ills  from  within  thy  reason  must  prevent.  Dryden. 

2  In  the  house,  room,  etc.  ;  indoors  ;  as,  he  is  within. 
with- in',  prep.  1.  In  the  inner  or  interior  part  of  ;  inside 
of  ;  not  without ;  as,  happiness  lies  within  a  man. 

Come  not  within  these  doors  ;  within  this  roof.  Shak. 

2.  In  the  limits  or  compass  of  ;  specif.  :  a  Not  farther  in 
length  than  ;  as,  within  five  miles,  b  Not  longer  in  time 
than  ;  as,  within  an  hour,  c  Not  exceeding  in  quantity  ; 
as,  expenses  kept  ivith  in  one’s  income. 

3.  Hence,  inside  the  limits,  reach,  or  influence  of ;  not 
going  outside  of ;  not  beyond,  overstepping,  or  the  like. 

Both  he  and  she  are  still  within  my  power.  Dryden 
Were  every  action  concluded  within  itself.  Locke 


4.  Preceding  in  time  ;  earlier  than  ;  before.  Obs. 

5  With  the  exception  of  ;  wanting;  lacking.  Obs. 
within  a  while,  in  a  short  time  :  soon. 

With  out'  (wlth-out'),  adv.  [ME.  ivithoute,  withouten ,  adv. 

6  prep.,  AS.  widutan  ;  wid  with,  against,  toward  -f-  ulan 
outside,  fr.  ut  out.  See  wit n,prep.  ;  out.]  1.  On  or  at 
the  outside  ;  not  on  the  inside  ;  outwardly  ;  externally. 

Without  were  fightings,  within  were  fears.  2  Cor.  vii.  5. 

2.  Outside  of  the  house  ;  out  of  doors. 

The  people  came  unto  the  house  without.  Chaucer. 

3.  With  the  lack  or  absence  of  something  indicated  in  the 
context;  as,  if  no  lunch  comes,  we  must  go  without ;  — 
also  construed  as  an  absolute  use  of  the  preposition. 

with-OUt',  prep.  1.  At  or  on  the  outside  of ;  out  of ;  — 
opposed  to  within  ;  as,  he  stood  without  the  gate. 

2.  Out  of  the  limits  of  ;  beyond  ;  as,  without  our  reach. 

3.  Not  with;  specif.:  a  Dissociated  or  separated  from; 
iu  absence  of  ;  not  having  or  using  ;  lacking. 

I  wolde  it  do  withouten  negligence.  Chaucer. 

Without  the  separation  of  the  two  monarchies,  the  most  advan¬ 
tageous  terms  .  .  .  must  end  in  our  destruction.  Addison. 

There  is  no  living  with  thee  nor  without  thee.  Tatler. 
In  this  sense  it  formerly  might  govern  an  infinitive. 
“  Without  to  be  dishonored.”  Four  Sons  of  Ayinon. 

b  Exclusive  of  ;  —  sometimes  nearly  equiv.  to  besides. 

Full  five  hundred  .  .  .  without  all  the  burnes  [warriors]  that 
in  battle  died.  William  oj  Paleme. 

without  book  a  By  memory,  b  Without  authority.  —  w. 
day.  =  sine  die.  —  w.  price,  priceless. 

With  out',  conj.  Unless  ;  except.  Now  Rare  or  Dial. 

You  will  never  live  to  my  age  without  you  keep  yourselves  in 
breath  with  exercise,  and  in  heart  with  joyfulness.  Sidney. 
with  Stand'  (-stand'),  v.  t.  ;  with-stood'  (-stdbd') ;  with¬ 
standing.  [AS.  widstandan.  See  with,  prep.  ;  stand.] 
To  stand  against ;  to  oppose  ;  resist,  either  with  physical 
or  moral  force  ;  —  often  implying  success  in  resistance  or 
opposition :  to  stand  successfully  against ;  not  to  yield  be¬ 
fore  ;  as,  to  withstand  an  attack  ;  to  withstand  arguments. 

I  withstood  him  to  the  face.  Gal.  ii.  11. 

with  stand',  v.  i.  To  make  resistance ;  to  oppose  ;  resist. 
With'y  (wlth'T  ;  with'!  ;  277),  n. ;  pi.  withies  (-Tz).  [ME. 
wipi,  AS.  widig  willow,  willow  twig  ;  akin  to  AS.  n  ippe 
withe,  G.  ueide  willow,  OHG.  wxda,  Icel.  vidir  willow, 
vid,  vidja,  withy,  Sw.  vide  willow,  vidja  willow  tw  ig,  Dan. 
vidir  willow,  osier,  Gr.  ’nea,  and  prob.  to  L.  vitis  vine,  vi ere 
to  plait,  Russ.  vit\  Cf.  wine,  withe.]  1.  A  willow  ;  esp., 
the  osier  willow. 

2.  A  withe.  See  withe,  1. 

3.  A  rope,  noose,  halter,  or  the  like,  of  withes  ;  hence,  the 
hangman’s  noose  ;  the  gallows.  Scot.  <t*  Dial.  Eng. 

With'y,  a.  Like  a  withe  ;  flexible  and  tough. 

Wit'less  (wTt'ISs),  a.  [AS.  wit  leas.]  1.  Destitute  of  wit, 
or  understanding  ;  wanting  thought  or  judgment ;  stupid; 
hence,  indiscreet ;  not  under  the  guidance  of  judgment ; 
foolish.  “  Witless  bravery.”  Shak. 

A  witty  mother  !  witless  else  her  son.  Shak. 

2.  Obs.  or  R. :  a  Insane  ;  mad.  b  Unknowing;  unaware. 
—  wit'less  ly,  adv.  —  wit'less  ness,  n. 

Wit'lillg  (-ling),  n.  [wit  -f-  1st -ling;  cf.  G.  ivitzling.]  A 
person  of  little  wit  or  understanding  ;  a  pretender  to  wit. 

Ye  newspaper  witlings  !  ye  pert  scribbling  folks  I  Goldsmith. 
Witling  of  the  Terror.  Bertrand  Bare  re  de  Vieuzac  (1755* 
1841);  —  so  nicknamed  in  the  time  of  the  first  French  Revo¬ 
lution.  Cf.  Anacreon  op  the  Guillotine. 

Wit 'ness  (-nSs),  n.  [AS.  witness,  gewitness,  knowledge, 
testimony,  a  witness  (person),  fr.  witan  to  know  (p.  p.  ge- 
witen).  In  the  personal  sense  perh.  orig.  a  pi.;  cf.  Icel. 
vitni  witness,  a  witness,  Dan.  vidne ,  Sw.  vittne.  See  wit, 
v.  i.]  1.  Attestation  of  a  fact  or  an  event  ;  testimony. 

May  we  with  .  .  .  the  witness  of  a  good  conscience,  pursue  him 
with  any  further  revenge  ?  Shak. 

If  I  bear  witness  of  myself,  my  witness  is  not  true.  John  v.  31. 

2.  Law.  a  One  who  testifies  in  a  cause,  or  gives  evidence 
before  a  judicial  tribunal ;  as,  the  wiijiesses  in  court  agreed. 
The  common  law  excluded  many  persons  from  testifying, 
but  the  tendencjr  now  is  to  admit  all  persons  to  testify  who 
can  furnish  material  and  relevant  evidence,  leaving  the 
question  of  credibility  to  the  jury  or  court,  b  One  who 
is  called  on  to  be  present  at  some  transaction  so  as  to  be 
able  to  testify  to  its  having  taken  place,  as  one  who  wit¬ 
nesses  a  will,  deed,  or  marriage  ;  specif.,  a  person  (attest¬ 
ing  witness)  who  sees  the  execution  of  an  instrument  and 
subscribes  it  to  confirm  its  authenticity  by  his  testimony. 

3.  That  which  serves  as  or  furnishes  evidence,  or  proof. 
This  heap  be  witness ,  and  this  pillar  be  witness.  Gen.  xxxi.  51, 52. 

4.  One  who  is  cognizant  ;  a  person  who  beholds,  or  other¬ 
wise  has  personal  knowledge  of,  anything  ;  as,  an  ey eu'it- 
ness  ;  an  earwitness  ;  a  witness  of  the  deed. 

5-  A  sponsor.  Obs. 

with  a  witness,  effectually ;  to  a  great  degree ;  with  gTeat 
force,  so  as  to  leave  some  mark  as  a  testimony.  Colloq. 

This,  I  confess,  is  haste  with  a  witness.  South. 


with'am-ite  (wYth'dm-It),  n. 
[After  its  discoverer,  H.  With- 
am.]  Min.  A  red  to  yellow  va¬ 
riety  of  epidote  having  strong 
pleochroism.  [others.  06.**.  I 
with-bear',  v.  t.  To  carry  with  | 
with-beg',  v.t.  [Cf.  with*;  buy.] 
To  redeem.  Oos. 
with-bought',  j).a.  [ with  +  p.  p. 
of  6uy.]  Redeemed.  Obs. 
withbuwen.  v.  f.  [See  with  ; 
bow  to  bend.]  To  avoid.  Obs. 
withchange,  v.  t.  To  commute. 
Obs. 

with-child',  v.  t.  To  get  with 
child  :  to  impregnate.  Obs. 
withclepe,  v.  t.  Obs.  a  To  re¬ 
call.  b  To  oppose.  [06s.| 
with'de-part'.r.L  To  separate.  I 
with-draught',71.  Withdrawal. 
Obs.  [Obs.  I 

with  draw',  n.  Abstainment.  I 
with-draw'a-ble, a.  See -able. 
with-draw'er.  n.  One  that  with¬ 
draws. 

with-draw'ment,  n.  See  -ment. 
with'en (wYth'Yn  ;  wTth'Yn),7i. 
A  willow  ;  a  place  where  wil¬ 
lows  grow.  Dial  Eng. 
with'er  (wYth'Cr).  Scot.  var.  of 
WEATHER.  [WHITHER,  W.^r.l 

with'er.  Scot.  &  dial.  Eng.  of  i 
with'er,  v.  t.  [AS.  iri^ena/i.] 
To  oppose  ;  resist.  Obs. 
with'er,  v.  i.  To  struggle.  Obs. 
with'er,  n.  [AS.  wiore.]  Re¬ 
sistance  ;  also,  adversity.  Obs. 
with'er,  adv.  [AS.  wider ,  wi- 
dere .]  In  opposition.  Obs.-— a. 


Opposite  :  adverse.  Obs. 

with'er-blench',  n.  [Cf.  with¬ 
er,  adv. ;  blench  a  trick, 
blench  to  start  back.]  Assault; 
attack.  Obs.  [art.  Obs. I 

with'er-craft  .  H.  Crait  ;  magic  I 
with'erd.  Withered.  Ref.  Sp. 
with'er-deed',  n.  A  hostile  deed. 
Obs. 

with'ered  (wYth'5rd),«.  Having 
withers  ;  —  in  composition, 
with'ered,  pret.  4r  p.p.  of  with¬ 
er.  —  with'ered-ness.  v. 
with'er-ful,  a.  Hostile.  Obs. 

—  with'er-ful-ness.  ?/.  Obs. 
with'er-gloom'  ( w  Y  th  '  P  r- 
gloom').  Scot.  var.  of  weather- 
OLEAM. 

with'er-ing,  ;>.  pr.  3r  vb.  n.  of 
wither,  —  with'er-ing-ly,  adv. 

—  withering  floor,  a  floor  on 
which  malt  is  dried.  —  w.  room, 
a  room  in  which  tea  leaves  are 
spread  to  wither, 
with'er-ite  (wYth'Pr-lt),  n. 
[After  Dr.  W.  Withering.)  Min 
Native  barium  carbonate, 
BaC03,  aT1  orthorhombic  miner¬ 
al  in  white  or  gray  six-sided  twin 
crystals,  and  also  in  columnar 
or  granular  masses.  II.,  3-3.75. 
Sp.  gr.,  4.27-4.35. 
with'er-ling.  n.  [wither  -1-  1st 
-ling.]  A  withered  or  decrepit 
person.  Rare. 

with'er-ling,  n.  [Cf.  wither, 
adv. J  An  adversary.  Obs. 
with'er-ly,  a.  Obstinate  ;  will¬ 
ful.  Obs.  —  adv.  Angrily.  Obs. 
withe'-rod',  n.  A  North'Ameri- 


can  caprifoliaceous  shrub  (  Vi¬ 
burnum  nudum )  with  tough 
osierlike  shoots.  Also,  the  close¬ 
ly  related  species  V.  cassinoidcs. 
withers  grief.  Inflammation  of 
the  withers.  Obs. 
with'er-8hin8(wYth'P(r)-BhYnz), 
adv.  [AS.  ividersj/nes  back¬ 
ward.]  In  a  direction  contrary 
to  the  apparent  course  of  the 
sun;  contrariwise;  topsy-turvy  ; 
contrarily.  Scot.  4*  Dial.  Eng. 
with'er-sun,  adv.  Withershins. 
Obs.  Scot. 

with'er-ward,  a.  [AS.  widrr- 
weard. ]  Adverse.  Obs.  —  adv. 
Contrarily.  Obs. 
with'er- weight'  ( wYth'5r-wat'), 
n.  [Cf.  wither,  adv.; 
weight.]  A  weight  to  balance 
the  scale.  Scot. 

with'er-wine'  (-win').  Dial. 
Entr-  var.  of  withy  wind. 
with'er-wine',  n.  IAS.  wider- 
winna .]  Enemy  ;adversary  Obs. 
with'er-worthv.  adv.  [Cf. 
with krward.] Perversely.  Obs. 
withe'-wood',  n.  =  withe-rod. 
with 'ey.  Var.  of  withy. 
withficche,  v.  t.  [with  -f-  ME. 
fcchen  to  fix,  OF .fichier,  F.  fi- 
chcr.]  Tofix  in.  Obs.  [ion.  06$.| 
with'fol'low-er,  n.  Compan-| 
withgang,  >i.  [Cf.  with  ;  gang  a 
going.]  Liberty;  toleration.  Obs. 
Scot.  [ingwith.  Obs.  Scot.  I 
withgang.  r.  t.  To  have  deal-1 
with'gate  (wYth'gltt),  v.  Lib¬ 
erty.  Scot. 


with-go',  v.  t.  [AS.  widgan  to 
oppose.  See  WITH  ;  GO-L  Obs. 
a  To  gn  away  from,  b  To  op¬ 
pose  ;  also,  to  displease,  c  To 
go  with,  d  To  forgo, 
with 'heir',  n.  A  coheir.  Obs. 
withhele,  r.  t.  [See  with  ;  iiele 
to  conceal.]  To  cover  over.  Obs. 
with-hie',  v.i.  [See  with  jhie.J 
To  hasten.  Obs.  [holds. [ 

with-hold'er,  n.  One  that  with-l 
with-hold'ment,  n.  See -ment. 
with-hold'n.  Withholden.  Ref. 


withien,  a.  [See  withy.]  Of 

willow.  Ohs. 

with-ln 'doors',  adv.  Indoors. 
—  n.  A  person  or  persons  stay¬ 
ing  indoors.  Both  Rare. 
with-in 'forth"  (-forth')*  adv. 
Within;  inwardly.  Obs.  [Obs.  I 
with-in '-house',  adv  Indoors.  I 
withinne,  withinnen.  with¬ 
in-  [or^cof.l 

with-in 'side',  adv.  Inside.  06s.  | 
withlich.  WIQHTLY. 
with-nay',  v  t.  [with  +  nay  to 
refuse.]  To  refuse.  Obs. 
withnim,  v.  t.  [Cf.  with  ;  nim 
to  take.J  To  blame  ;  reprove  ; 
reproach.  Obs. 

with-out'door',  a.  Outdoor  ; 
exterior.  Obs. 

with-out'en,  prep.  Without. 
Ohs.  or  Scot.  4*  Dial. 
with-out 'forth',  adv.  Without; 
outwardly.  Ohs.  [ Obs.  I 

with-out>side',  adv.  Outside.! 


with-out'-take',  prep.  Except. 
Obs.  [together.  06s. I 

with-praise',  r.  t.  To  praise! 
withsalf.  4*  vouchsafe. 
with-Bake,  r.  t.  [AS.  wi^acan.] 
To  with sav.  Obs. 
withsaw,  n.  [Cf.  withsay,  saw 
a  saying.]  Contradiction.  Obs. 
with-say',  r.  t.  [AS.widsecgan 
to  renounce.]  To  renounce ; 
deny  ;  refuse  ;  contradict.  Obs. 
with-say'er,  n.  One  that  con¬ 
tradicts.  Obs.  [Obs.  1 

with-scape',  v.  i.  To  escape.! 
with-score',  v.  t.  To  check  ; 
control.  Obs. 

with  seek',  v.  t.  Seek  out.  Obs. 
with-set',  v.  t.  [AS  v  idsettan.] 
To  resist  ;  oppose.  Obs. 
with-set'ting,/j.  Exception  Obs. 
with-sit',  v.  t.  =  with  set.  Obs. 
with  slip',  v.  i.  [See  with  ; 
slip,  ?•.?.]  Tocscape.  Ohs. 
with-spar',  v.  t.  [See  with  ; 
spar  to  fasten.]  To  stop  ;  block. 
Obs.  [withstands 

withstand 'er,  n.  One  that! 
with-stand'ing,  conj.  Notwith¬ 
standing.  Obs. 

with  stood'  (wYth-stdbd'),  pret. 
4-  p.  p.  of  withstand. 
with  take',  v.  f.  [Sec  with  ; 
take.]  To  withdraw  ;  also,  re¬ 
prove.  Ohs.—  with-tak'er,  n.Ohs. 
with-tee',P.t.  [AS .iridtJon.]  To 
draw  hack  ;  to  withdraw.  Obs. 
with-thy,  conj.  [Cf.  AS.  wid- 
dy  with  the,  with  that,  where 


dy  is  the  instrumental  of  the 
article  and  demonstrative  pron. 
See  with  ;  the.]  Provided;  on 
condition  that.  Obs. 
with'vine'  (wYth'vTn'),  n.  [Cf. 
with  WIND.]  Couch  grass,  1  a. 
withward,  prep.  [See  with  ; 
-ward.]  Contrary  to.  Obs. 
with'wind',  with'wine7.  Vars. 
of  WJTHYWIND. 

with'y-pot',  n.  A  vessel  or  nest 
of  withes  to  receive  the  eggs  of 
w  ild  fowl.  Obs. 
with'y- wind' (-wind').  7i.  [AS. 
widcwinde,  widowinile.  See 
u  n HE,  WITHY  ;  wind  to  turn.] 
The  European  virgin’s  -  bower 
( Clematis  vitalba). 
with'y-wood'y(wYth'Y-wdbd'Y). 
A  rope  of  withes.  [06s. I 

witie,  v.  t.  =  wite,  to  blame.  | 
witie,  v.  t.  [AS.  witian  (in 
comp.).]  To  guard;  keep.  Obs. 
wit'ing  (dial.  wYt'Yn).  Obs.  or 
dial.  Eng.  var.  of  witting. 
wit'lar',  7i.  [wit  +jar  a  vessel.] 
Iieaa.  Obs. 

wit'less,  adv.  Witlessly.  Obs. 
wit'let.  7i.  A  witling.  'Rare. 
wit'loof  (wYt'lof),  7i.  [D.,  lit., 
white  leafage.]  A  variety  of 
chicory  having  large  roots  and 
developing  a  head  of  leaves, 
sometimes  cooked  as  a  vegetable, 
witlosen.  p.  p.  Lost  ;  forlorn. 
Obs.  [A  witling.  I 

wit'mon'ger  ( wYt'm«i)'g5r),  n.  | 
witne.  +  witten.  [doing.  06s. ! 
wit'nesB,  7i.  A  witty  saying  or  j 


ale,  senate,  c£re,  ftm,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofd;  eve,  $vent,  6nd,  recent,  maker;  ice,  ill,  old,  obey,  orb,  5dd,  s&ft,  cdnnect 

||  Foreign  Word.  +  Obsolete  Variant  of.  +  combined  with.  =  equals. 


use,  unite,  urn,  up,  circus,  men%5 1 
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wlt'ness  (wYt/nSs),  v.  t  ;  wit'nessed  (-nSst) ;  wit'ness-ing. 

1  Law.  To  act  as  a  witness  of;  specif.,  to  see  the  execu¬ 
tion  of,  as  an  instrument,  and  subscribe  it  for  the  purpose  of 
establishing  its  authenticity  ;  as,  to  witness  a  bond  or  will. 

2  To  give  testimony  to  ;  to  testify  to  ;  to  attest. 

How  many  tilings  they  witness  against  thee.  Mark  xv.  4. 

3.  To  bear  witness  of  ;  to  give  evidence  of;  to  evidence  ; 
as,  your  actions  witness  your  guilt. 

4.  To  see  or  know  by  reason  of  personal  presence  ;  to  have 
direct  cognizance  of ;  to  observe. 

General  Washington  did  not  live  to  witness  the  restoration  of 
Peace.  Marshall 

5  To  forecast ;  presage.  Rare. 
wlt'ness,  v.  i.  1  To  bear  testimony  ;  to  give  evidence. 
The  men  of  lielial  witnessed  against  him.  1  Kings  xxi.  13. 
2.  To  observe  ;  to  take  notice.  Obs .  Chaucer. 

wit'nessed  (wYt'nest),  pret.  t(*  p.  p.  of  witness,  v.  t. 
^witnessed  purchase,  sale,  ©/  transaction,  a  purchase  or  sale  of 
securities  for  the  account  of  a  broker  who  is  in  default,  on 
a  contract  made  on  the  floor  to  deliver  or  accept  delivery 
of  such  securities.  Such  a  transaction  is  witnessed  by  a 
disinterested  broker.  See  under  the  rule ,  under  rule. 
Wit'ted  (-Sd  ;  -Id  ;  151),  a.  Having  wit,  or  understanding  ; 
—  eap.  in  comb.  ;  as,  a  quick-«?7fe</  boy,  duM-witled  man. 
wit'ti-cisin  (-Y-sYz’m), //.  [From  witty.]  A  witty  saying, 
sentence,  or  phrase  ;  a  clever  or  amusing  expressed  conceit. 

He  is  full  of  conceptions,  points  of  epigram,  and  witticisms; 
all  of  which  are  below  the  dignity  of  heroic  verse.  Addison- 
Wit'ting;  ly  (-Yng-1Y),  adv.  [See  wit,  v.]  Knowingly; 
with  knowledge  ;  by  design. 

Wit'tol  (wYt'f/1),  n.  [From  witwall ,  the  bird,  associated 
with  the  cuckoo  (cf.  cuckold),  and  prob.  confused  with  E. 
wit  to  know.]  A  man  who  knows  his  wife’s  infidelity  and 
submits  to  it ;  a  tame  cuckold.  Obs.  Shak. 

Wit'ty  (wtt'T),  a. ;  wit'ti-er  (-Y-er) ;  wit'ti-est.  [AS. 
witig ,  wittig.  See  wit,  ».]  1.  Possessed  of  wit,  or  knowl¬ 

edge  and  skill ;  knowing  ;  skillful ;  judicious  ;  clever  ;  cun¬ 
ning.  Obs.  or  Archaic.  “The  deep-revolving  witty  Buck¬ 
ingham.”  Shak. 

2.  Possessed  of  learning  ;  informed  ;  versed.  Obs. 

Witty  of  the  lawe.  Piers  Plowman's  Crede. 

3.  Esp.,  possessing  wit ;  quick  or  ready  in  the  perception 

or  expression  of  amusing  points  of  view  and  of  intellectu¬ 
ally  entertaining  congruities  and  incongruities  ;  brightly 
or  cleverly  facetious  ;  sometimes,  sarcastic.  “  So  unmerci¬ 
fully  witty  upon  the  women.”  Addison. 

4.  Marked  by  wit ;  amusingly  and  cleverly  novel  in  ex¬ 
pression,  point  of  view,  or  the  like ;  as,  a  witty  remark, 
poem,  conception,  or  the  like. 

Syn.  —  Witty,  facetious.  Witty  implies  quick  and  clever 
speech  (esp.  repartee),  or  sparkling  pleasantry  ;  facetious 
commonly  suggests  waggishness  or  jocularity  ;  as,  “  [Syd¬ 
ney]  Smith  was  one  of  the  very  wittiest  oi  Englishmen  .  .  . 
and,  among  the  group  of  founders  of  the  new  periodical, 
the  representative  of  .  .  .  polished  persiflage’’  ( Saints - 
bury) ;  “  Probably  the  most  tedious  bore  on  earth  is  the 
man  who  feels  it  incumbent  upon  him  always  to  be  face¬ 
tious  and  to  turn  everything  into  a  joke  ”  (J.  Fiske).  See 

JOCULAR,  JEST,  LAUGHABLE,  WIT. 

wit' wall'  (wYt'w6P),  n.  [Akin  to  G.  wittewal ,  wiedewall , 
MHG.  witewal,  D.  wiedewaal ,  wielewaal,  OD.  weduuael , 
and  prob.  the  same  word  as  ME.  wodewale;  perh.  also  in¬ 
fluenced  by  hickwall.  Cf.wiTTOL  cuckold, woodwall.]  The 
European  great  spotted  woodpecker.  Local ,  Eng.  <1*  Scot. 
wive  (wlv),  v.  i.;  wived  (wlvd) ;  wiv'ing  (wTv'Yng).  [AS. 
wlfian.  See  wife.]  To  marry  a  woman  ;  to  take  a  wife. 

Wherefore  we  pray  you  hastily  to  wive.  Chaucer. 
Wive,  v.  t.  1.  To  marry  to  a  wife  ;  to  provide  with  a  wife. 
44  Manned,  horsed,  and  wived.”  Shak. 

2.  To  take  for  a  wife  ;  to  marry.  Now  Rare. 

I  have  wived  his  sister.  Scott. 

wi'vern  (wi'vern),  n.  [ME.  wivere  a  serpent,  OF.  wivre , 
var.  of  guivre ,  F.  givre ,  guivre ,  wivern,  fr.  L.  vipera ,  but 
prob.  influenced  by  OHG.  wipera,  fr.  L  See  viper  ;  cf. 
weever.]  1.  Her.  A  fabulous  two-legged  winged  creature, 


like  a  cockatrice,  but  having  the  head  of  a  dragon,  and 
without  spurs.  See  dragon,  Illust. 

2.  The  weever  (fish). 

Wiz'ard  (wYz'drd),  n.  [ME.  wysard ;  prob.  fr.  wis  (E. 
wise,  a.)  -f-  -ard.]  1.  A  wise  man  ;  a  sage.  Obs. 

The  stur-led  wizards  [Magi]  haste  with  odors  sweet !  Milton. 

2.  One  devoted  to  the  black  art ;  a  magician  ;  sorcerer. 

The  wily  wizard  must  be  caught.  Dryden. 

3.  Weaving.  =  dobby,  3. 

Wizard  of  the  North,  Sir  Walter  Scott ;  —  often  so  called  by 
reason  of  the  conjuring  power  of  his  imagination, 
wiz'ard,  a.  Magical ;  hence,  enchanting  ;  charming, 
wiz'ard  ly,  a.  Like,  befitting,  or  characteristic  of,  a  wiz¬ 
ard  ;  wizardlike  ;  weird. 

Wiz'ard  ry  (-rY),  n.  The  character  or  practices  of  wizards  ; 
sorcery  ;  magic.  44  He  acquired  a  reputation  bordering  on 
wizardry.”  J.  A.  Symonds. 

wlz'en  (wYz'’n ;  dial,  also  we'z’n),  v.  i.  &  t.  [ME.  wise- 
nen,  AS.  wisnian ;  akin  to  weornian  to  wither,  pine  away, 
OHG.  wesanen  to  grow  dry,  G.  ver wesen  to  rot,  Icel.  visna 
to  wither,  Sw.  vissna ,  Dan.  visne,  and  prob.  to  L.  virus  an 
offensive  odor,  poison.  Cf.  virus.]  To  wither  ;  shrivel  ; 
dry.  Obs.  or  Scot,  d:  Dial.  Eng. 

wiz'en,  a.  [Cf.  Icel.  visinn  withered,  Dan.  &  Sw.  vissen. 
See  wizen,  ?>.]  Wizened  ;  thin  ;  weazen  ;  withered. 

A  little  lonely,  wizen ,  strangely  clad  hoy.  Dickens. 
wiz'ened  (wYz'’nd),  p.  a.  Dried;  shriveled;  withered; 
shrunken  ;  weazen  ;  as,  a  wizened  old  man. 
wiz'en-faced'  (-fast'),  a.  Having  a  shriveled  thin  face, 
woad  (wo<l),  n.  Also  wad,  wade.  [ME.  wod,  AS.  wad ; 
akin  to  D.  weedc,  G.  uaid ,  OHG.  weit,  Dan.  raid,  veid, 
Sw.  veide,  L.  vitrum.]  1.  A  European  brassicaceous  plant 
( T satis  tinctoria),  formerly  grown  for  the  blue  coloring  mat¬ 
ter  yielded  by  its  leaves.  Also,  any  other  species  of  Isatis. 
2.  A  blue  dyestuff  or  coloring  matter,  resembling  indigo, 
consisting  of  the  powdered  and  fermented  leaves  of  woad. 
Its  essential  constituent,  indigotin,  is  identical  with  that 
of  indigo,  which  has  largely  superseded  it  in  dyeing, 
woad'ed,  a.  Colored  or  stained  with  woad. 
woad'wax  en  (-w-Sk's’n),  n.  [AS.  wuduweaxe.  Cf.  wood¬ 
wax.]  A  yellow-flowered  fabaceous  shrub  ( Genista  tinc¬ 
toria)  of  Europe  and  Russian  Asia,  adventitious  in  Ameri¬ 
ca  ; —  called  also  greenwood ,  greenweed ,  dyeweed,  whin, 
luoodwash,  woodwax,  and  woodwaxen. 

Wo'den  (wo'dcn)  )  n.  [AS.  Woden ;  akin  to  OS.  Wodan, 
Wo'dan  (wo'dan)  j  OHG.  Wuotan,  Icel.  O&inn,  and  perh. 
to  E.  wind  air  in  motion,  or  to  wood,  a.  Cf.  Wednes¬ 
day.]  Teut.  Myth.  Odin.  Wednesday  is  named  for  him. 
WO0  (wo),n.  Also  wo.  [ME.  wo,  wa,woo,  AS.  u  a,  interj.; 
akin  to  D.  wee,  OS.  &  OHG.  we,  G.  weh,  Icel.  vei,  Dan. 
vee,  Sw.  ve,  Goth,  wai;  cf.  L.  vae.  Cf.  wail.]  Grief;  sorrow; 
misery ;  also,  a  heavy  calamity  ;  a  trouble ;  affliction. 
“Weep  each  other’s  woe.”  Pope. 

Woe  is  used  with  a  dative  construction  or  its  equiv¬ 
alent  in  denunciation,  and  in  exclamations  of  sorrow. 
44  Woe  is  me  !  for  I  am  undone.”  Is.  vi.  5. 

O  !  woe  were  us  alive  [i.  e.,  in  life].  Chaucer. 

Woe  unto  him  that  striveth  with  his  Maker!  Is.  xlv.  9. 
Syn  .  —  See  sorrow. 
woe  worth,  woe  be  to.  See  worth,  v.  i. 

Woe  worth  the  chase,  woe  worth  the  day, 

That  costs  thy  life,  my  gallant  gray  !  Scott. 

woe,  WO  (wo),  a.  Woeful ;  sorrowful  ;  grieved  ;  misera¬ 
ble  ;  melancholy.  Obs.  or  Scot,  ct*  Dial.  Eng. 

And  looking  up  he  waxed  wondrous  woe.  Spenser. 
woe'be  gone'  )  (wo'be-gSn' ;  205),  a.  [ME.  wo  begon.  See 
wo'be  gone'  J  WOE  ;  bego.]  Beset  or  overwhelmed  with 
woe  ;  immersed  in  grief  or  sorrow;  woeful  ;  hence,  indi¬ 
cating  great  woe  or  sorrow  ;  as,  a  woebegone  appearance. 

So  woebegone  was  he  with  puins  of  love.  Fairfax. 
woe'ful  )  (wo'lobl),  a.  1.  Full  of  woe;  sorrowful;  dis- 
WO'ful  f  tressed  with  grief  or  calamity ;  sad  ;  afflicted  ; 
wretched  ;  as,  woeful  sufferers,  sights. 

How  many  woeful  widows  left  to  bow 

To  sad  disgrace  I  Daniel. 


2.  Involving,  bringing,  or  pert,  to,  woe  ;  as,  woeful  want. 

O  woejul  day  !  O  day  of  woe  !  Philips. 

3.  Paltry;  miserable;  poor;  wretched. 

What  woeful  stuff  this  madrigal  would  be  !  Pope. 

—  woe'ful  ly,  wo' ,  adv.  —  woe'ful-ness,  wo'-,  n. 
Woh'ler  s  law  (vfl'lSrz).  [After  F.  Wohler  (1800-82),  Ger¬ 
man  chemist  and  metallurgist.]  Mech.  The  law  (published 
in  1871)  that  the  breaking  load  of  a  member  under  stress  is 
lowered  by  an  increase  in  the  range  of  variation  of  the 
stress.  —  Wohler’s  method  test,  etc. 
wo'kas,  or  wo'cas  (wo'kds),  n.  [Klamath  Indian  wdkash 
the  seed  of  the  yellow  pond  lily,  wdkasham,  woksam,  the 
yellow  pond  lily.]  A  West  American  yellow  water  lily 
( Nymphiea  polysepala)  ;  also,  its  dried  and  roasted  seeds, 
used  as  food  among  the  Klamath  Indians, 
wold  (wold),  n.  [ME.  wold,  wald ,  AS.  ueald ,  wald,  a  wood, 
forest  ;  akin  to  OFries.  &  OS.  wald ,  D.  wovd,  G.  wald , 
Icel.  vollr  field,  ancTprob.  to  Gr.  aXcros  grove,  Skr.  vata  gar¬ 
den,  inclosure.  Cf.  weald.]  1.  A  wood  ;  forest.  Obs. 

2.  A  plain,  or  low  hill ;  a  region  without  woods. 

The  wind  that  beats  the  mountain,  blows 
More  softly  round  the  open  wold.  Tennyson. 

wolf  (wdolf),  n.  ;  pi.  wolves  (woolvz).  [ME.  wolf,  wulf \ 
AS.  wulf  ;  akin  to  OS.  wulf ,  D.  &  G.  wolf,  Icel.  ulfr  wolf, 
ylgr  she-wolf,  Sw.  ulf  wolf,  Dan.  ulv,  Goth,  u'ulfs,  Lith. 


lupus,  Gr.  Avko?,  Skr.  vj'ka ;  cf.  L. 
Cf.  lupine,  a.,  Lyceum.]  1.  Any  of 


vilkas,  Russ,  volk,  L. 
relieve  to  pluck,  tear, 
certain  large  doglike 
carnivorous  mam¬ 
mals  of  the  genus 
Canis ;  esp.,  the  Eu¬ 
ropean  C.  lupus  or 
an  allied  species.  The 
European  wolf  is  yel¬ 
lowish  or  brownish 
gray,  with  rather 
coarse  fur,  erect 
pointed  ears,  and  a 
bushy  tail.  It  is 
cralty,  rapacious, 
and  very  destruc¬ 
tive  to  game, sheep, 

and  cattle.  It  is  ...  -  — :  ,  ,  ,  . 

usually  cowardly,  W  olf  {Cams  lupus).  (55) 

but  sometimes  attacks  man.  It  is  extinct  in  England,  but 
still  inhabits  many  parts  of  Europe.  The  American  gray, 
or  timber,  wolf  ( C .  occidental  is)  is  generally  larger  than,  but 
very  like,  the  European.  It  varies  in  color  from  nearly 
white  to  black.  Some  of  the  many  varieties  approach  the 
coyote,  or  prairie  wolf,  in  size.  Allied  species  or  varieties 
are  found  also  in  Asia,  as  the  Japanese  wolf  ( C .  hodophv- 
lax)  and  the  Indian  wolf  ( C .  pallipes).  Wolves  readily 
breed  with  dogs,  esp.  Eskimo  dogs. 

2.  a  Any  of  various  small  coleopterous  and  lepidopterous 
larvae  which  infest  granaries  ;  esp.,  the  larva  of  the  wolf 
moth,  b  The  larva  of  a  botfly. 

3.  A  person  likened  to  a  wolf  in  character  ;  a  very  fierce, 
rapacious,  or  destructive  person. 

4.  An  eating  ulcer  or  sore.  Cf.  lupus,  1.  Obs. 

If  God  should  send  a  .  .  wolf  into  thy  side.  Jer.  Taylor. 

5.  Music,  a  Dissonance  in  some  chords  on  organs,  pianos, 
or  other  instruments  with  fixed  tones,  tuned  by  unequal 
temperament.  See  temperament,  5.  b  In  bowed  instru¬ 
ments,  a  harshness  due  to  faulty  vibration  in  certain  notes. 
6  Textile  Manuf.  A  willow. 

7.  [cap,]  Astron.  =  lupus,  2. 

to  have  a  wolf  in  the  stomach,  to  have  a  ravenous  appetite. 
Colloq.  —  to  keep  the  w.  from  the  door,  to  keep  away  pov¬ 
erty  ;  to  prevent  starvation. 

wolf,  v.  t. ;  wolfed  (wdolft) ;  wolf'ing.  To  eat  like  a  wolf ; 
hence,  to  devour  ravenously.  Colloq. 
wolf'ber'ry  (-bSr'Y),  n.  ;  pi.  -ries  (-Yz).  a  A  western  Amer¬ 
ican  caprifoliaceous  shrub  ( Symphoricarpos  occidentalis), 
sometimes  cultivated  for  its  white  berries,  b  The  moun¬ 
tain  cranberry.  Canada. 

wolf  dog  a  One  of  several  breeds  of  dogs  formerly  kept 


witness  box.  An  in  closure  from 
which,  esp.  formerly,  a  witness 
testifies  in  court, 
wlt'ness  er,  n.  A  witness, 
wit'ness-ful-ly,  adv.  Manifest¬ 
ly  :  evidently.  Obs. 
witoute.  4  WITHOUT, 
witrely.  4  wittf. rly.  [06«.  I 
wit  safe',  r.  1.  To  vouchsafe.! 
wit'ship,  n.  Testimony.  Ob*. 
Wit'son-tide.  +  Whitsuntide. 
wit'stand',  n.  Yu/tf,  n.  -4-  stand.] 
Nonplus  ;  htandstill.  Obs. 
wit'-8tarved'  (-stnrvd' ),  a.  Bar¬ 
ren  of  wit  or  genius.  Rare. 
Wit-suneday.  +  Whitsunday. 
wit'tal.  wit'tle  (dial.  wTt'’l). 
Obs.  or  dial.  Eng.  of  victual. 
wit'tall.  +  WITTOL. 
wit'tand-ly,  adv.  W'ittingly  ; 
knowingly.  Obs. 
witte.  -h' wit  ;  wiTE._blame. 
wit'te-boom'  (vTt'r-boonv)»  ”• 
[S.  African  D.]  The  silver  tree 
of  South  Africa.  So.  Africa. 
wit'ten,  v.  t.  [Cf.  Icel.  ntna.] 
To  attest  ;  testify.  Obs % 
wit'te-na  ge-raote'.  Var.  of 
WITKNA  GEMOT. 

wit'ter,  a.  [Cf.  Icel.  infr.] 
Wise  ;  knowing  ;  also,  evident  ; 
certain  ;  sure.  Obs. 
wit'ter,  v.  t.  [Cf.  Icel.  ntra  to 
manifest,  lay  open,  reveal.]  To 
inform  ;  direct ;  certify  ;  assure. 
Obs.  or  Scot. 

wit'ter,  n.  [Cf.  witter  to  in¬ 
form,  direct.]  Scot.  1.  A  mark  ; 
sign  ;  token.  Obs. 

2.  Curling.  The  tee. 
wit'ter,  n.  A  burb,  as  on  an 
arrowhead.  Scot.  Sr  Dial.  Fug. 
wltterhed,  n.  [See  witter,  o./ 
-head.]  Wisdom.  Obs. 
wit'ter-ing  (dial.  wTt'?r-Tn),  n. 
Knowledge  ;  information  ;  no¬ 
tice  ;  also,  a  hint.  Obs.  or  Scot, 
tf  Dial.  Eng. 

wit'ter-ly,  adv.  Obs.  a  Wise¬ 
ly  ;  knowingly,  b  Assuredly  ; 
certainly,  c  Manifestly  ;  clear¬ 
ly.  d  Utterly  ;  completely, 
wit'ter-ness,'  n.  Knowing, 
wisdom.  Obs. 
witthorn.  +  whitethorn. 
wit'tic-as'ter  (wYt'Tk-Ss'tSr ; 
wTt'Yk-tls'ter),  n.  [Formed  like 
criticaster.]  A  witling.  Rare, 
wit'ti-chen  ite  (wYt'Y-k?n-It), 


n.  [From  Wittichen ,  Baden.] 
Mm.  A  tin-white  to  steel-gray 
sulphide  of  cooper  and  bismuth, 
Cu. {BiS.3,  usually  occurring  mas¬ 
sive.  Sp.  gr.,  4.5. 
wit'ti-fied  ( wYt'Y-fTd),  a.  [ wit¬ 
ty  -f-  -fy  4-  -ed.)  Possessed  of 
wit ;  witty.  Obs.  or  R. 
wittihede.  n.  [Cf.  witty  ; 
-head.]  W  isdom  Obs. 
wit'ti-ly  (wlt'Y-JY),  adv.  of 

WITTY. 

wit'ti  ness.  «.  See -ness. 
wit'ting,  n.  Obs.  or  Scot.  V 
Dial.  Eng.  a  Knowledge  ;  in¬ 
telligence  ;  judgment,  b  Infor¬ 
mation  ;  tidings  :  —  esp.  in  pi. 
wit'ting,  ar/v.  Wittingly.  Obs. 
wit'tle  (wYt'’l).  Dial.  Eng. 
var.  of  whittle  ;  victual. 
wit'tol  (-ill),  n.  [Prob.  for 
wh detail.  Cf.  wheatear.]  The 
wheatear.  Loral ,  Eng. 
wit'tol,  v.  t.  To  make  a  wittol, 
or  cuckold,  of.  Ohs.  [Obs.  I 
wit'tol-ly,  a.  Like  a  wittol. I 
wittome,  ».  [Cf.  toom,  a.. 
empty.]  An  empty-headed 
fellow.  Obs. 

wit  tooth.  A  wisdom  tooth, 
witts  (wYts).  Var.  of  whits. 
Witt’s  planet  (wYts).  Astron. 
The  asteroid  Eros  (which  see), 
wituten.  4*  withouten. 
wit'wan  ton. ;/.  One  whose  wit 
is  used  wantonly.  Obs.  —  v.  1. 
To  sport  as  a  witwanton.  Obs. 
wit'word/,  n.  [AS.  witword 
testimony,  covenant.]  a  Testi¬ 
mony.  Obs.  b  Will  ;  testament. 
Obs.  or  Hist. 

wit'word',  n.  [wit  4-  word.) 
An  intelligent  answer  or  com¬ 
ment.  Dial.  Eng. 
wit' worm',  n.  A  wit.  Obs. 
Wit'would,  Sir  Wilful  (wYt'- 
wot>d).  A  bashful,  obstinate, 
superannuated  old  bachelor  in 
Congreve’s  comedy  44  The  Way 
of  the  World.” 

wive'hood,  n.  Wifehood.  Obs. 
wive'less.  a.  Wifeless.  Obs. 
wive'ly,  a.  Wifely.  Obs. 
wi'ver  (wT'v?r),  n.  [Sec  wi¬ 
vern.]  Obs.  a  A  viper,  b  A 
wivern. 

wiv'er  (wYv'?r;  -?),  v.  i.  To 
quiver  :  flutter  :  tremble  ;  wa¬ 
ver.  Scot.  Sr  Dial.  Eng. 


wives  (wlvz),  n.,pl.  of  WIFE, 
wix.  +  WAX,  V. 
wiz'en  (wYz,’n).  Scot.  &  dial. 
Eng.  var.  of  we  as  and. 
wize  roy.  +  viceroy. 
wi-zier'  (wf-zer').  Var.  of  vi. 

ZIER.  [ARD.  W1ZARDLY.  I 

wiz'zard,  wlz'zard-ly.  4  wiz-l 
wiz'zel.  n.  (Cf.  whistle.]  The 
windpipe.  Obs.  [of  weasand.I 
wiz'zenf  wYz'fn).  Scot  &  dial.  I 
wiz'zen.  Obs.  or  Scot.  &  dial. 
Eng.  var.  of  wizen. 
wiz'zle  ( wY//’l),  v  t.  Togetby 
craft  or  cajolery;  to  wheedle. 
Dial.  Eng. 
wk.  Abbr.  Week, 
wl-.  For  various  words  begin¬ 
ning  in  id-,  see  forms  in  ul-. 
w.  1.  Abbr.  Wave  length, 
wlach,  wlech.  a.  [AS.  wlsec.) 
Lukewarm  ;  tepid.  Obs. 
wlaff,  v.  i.  [AS.  wlaffian.)  To 
stammer  ;  babble.  Obs.  —  wlaf- 
fer,  /I.  Obs. 

wlanc,  wlanke.  4*  wlonk. 
wlank,  n.  [AS.  wlanc  proud,] 
Pride.  Obs. 

wlap.  wlappe  (Ittp),  ?\  t.  [ME. 
wlappen.  Cf.  lad  to  fold.]  To 
wrap  ;  fold.  Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 
wlate,  wlatle,  v.  t.  [AS.  wlatian 
to  cause  loathing  to.J  To  loathe; 
abhor  ;  also,  to  nauseate  ;  dis¬ 
gust.  Obs. 

wlat'ful.  a.  Loathsome.  Obs. 
wlat'ing-ness,  n.  Loathsome¬ 
ness.  Obs. 

wlat'some,  a.  [AS .wlsetta 
loathing.  See  1st  -some.] 
Loathsome;  hateful.  Obs. 
wlcane.  +  volcano. 
wlecche.  r.  t.  [AS.  wleccan.)  To 
make  lukewarm.  Obs. 
wlech.  +  WLACH. 
wlench,  v.  L  3r  t.  [AS.  wlencean.] 
To  make  or  be  proud.  Obs. 
wleth.  +  wlate. 
wlgat.  A  form  for  vulged ,  di¬ 
vulged.  Obs.  Scot. 
wlisp,  v.  t.  6r  i.  To  lisp.  Obs. 
wlite,  n.  [AS.]  Beauty,  a9  of 
countenance  or  form.  Obs. 
wlite,  r.  i.  [AS.  wlitan .]  To 
gaze  ;  look.  Obs. 
wlity.  a.  Beautiful.  Obs. 
wlo.  n.  [AS.  wloh.)  Hem; 
fringe.  Obs. 

W.  long.  Abbr.  West  longitude. 


wlonk.  a  [AS.  wlanc , 

Obs.  a  Proud  ;  bold  ;  arrogant; 
also,  elated  ;  gay.  b  Splendid  ; 
sumptuous;  grand,  c  Beautiful, 
wlonk'hede,  n.  [wlonk  4-  ME. 
-hede  -head.]  Pride.  Obs. 
wlonk'ness,  n.  Pride.  Obs. 
wm-,  wn-  For  various  words 
beginning  in  wm-,  wn-,  see 
forms  in  um-,  un- 
Wm.  Abbr  William. 

W  M.  Abbr.  Freemasonry. 
Worshipful  Master. 

W.  M  S.  Abbr.  Wesleyan  Mis¬ 
sionary  Society,  [northwest.  I 
W  N.  W.,orWNW  AM/r.West- 
wo  (wo).  Var.  of  woe.  [wall, 
wo.  Dial.  Eng.  var.  of  wough.I 
wo.  Obs.  or  dial.  Eng.  var.  of 
who.  [whoa,  mterj. \ 

wo.  Scot.  &  dial.  Eng.  var.  of! 
W.  0  Abbr.  War  Office, 
woadmel.  4  WADMOLL. 
woad  vat.  Dyemg.  See  vat,  5. 
woaki  wok).  Dial.  Eng.  of  oak. 
woald  iwold).  Var.  of  weld. 
woan  (dial.  wQn).  Obs.  or  dial. 
Eng.  var.  of  won.  abode, 
woare.  4*  wore,  pret.  of  wear. 
woawe.  4*  wouGH,wall. 
wob  (wfib),  n.  A  web.  Obs.  or 
Dial.  Eng. 

wob'be-gong'  (wOb'f-gSng''),  n. 
[Native  name  in  New  South 
Wales.]  Carpet  shark, 
wob'ble  (w5b'’l),  wob'bler, 
etc.  Vars.  of  wabble,  etc. 
wob'bleB  (w5b'’lz),  n.  pi.  A 
disease  of  cattle  and  horses, 
prob. identical  with  rickets,  sup¬ 
posed  to  he  due  to  eating  spe¬ 
cies  of  Macrozamia.  Australia. 
wo'be-gone  ,  wo'ful,  etc.  Vars. 
of  WOEBEGONE,  etc. 
wob'ster  (wfib'stPr),  w.  =  Web¬ 
ster,  a  weaver.  Scot.  Sr  Dial. 
Eng.  [weak,  j 

woe.  4*  woke ,  pret.  of  wake  ;| 
wo'cas.  Var  of  wokas. 
woce.  +  voce,  voice, 
woch.  4*  WHICH.  [WHICH.) 
woche  4*  WATCH  :  wogh,  n.  ;| 
wocheinite(vftk-Tn'Tt), n.  [From 
Lake  Wochein,  Austria.]  Mm.  A 
claylike  variety  of  bauxite. 
Wochuas  (wo'choo-iiz),  n.  pi.  A 
race  or  group  of  Pygmies  of  the 
Welle  hasin.  Central  Africa, 
wochydsafe.  +  vouchsafed. 


wocliche,  wocnesse.  i*  weakly, 
weakness.  [wood,  n.  I 

wod.  +  woad;  wood,  mad  ;l 
wod  (wod).  Dial.  Eng.  var.  of 

WOULD. 

wod.  r.  1.  [Cf  AS.  weddian  to 
covenant,  to  wed,  E.  wed.]  To 
bargain.  Obs.  Scot. 
wod.  wode.  Obs.  pret.  of  wade. 
wodde.  4  wood. 
wodder, woddercoch.  4  weath¬ 
er,  WEATHERCOCK. 

woddershInB.  4  witheilsiuns. 
wod'die  (wtfd'T).  Scot.  var.  of 
WITH  Y. 

woddir.  4  whether. 
woddy.  4  woody. 
wode.  *j*  woad  ;  wood,  n. 
wode  (dial.  wod).  Obs.  or  Scot. 
&  dial.  Eng.  vnr.  of  wood,  a. 
wodecok.  4  woodcock. 
wodeleie.  n.  [Cf.  WOOD;  lea 
grassland.]  A  grove.  Obs. 
wodely  4  woodly. 
Wodensday.  4  Wednesday. 
woder  4  other,  wiiitheh. 
wodershins.  4  with  hr  shins. 
wodescliawe.  4  wood-shaw. 
wodewale.  4  woodwall. 
wodewe.  4  WIDOW, 
wodewose.  4  woodwose. 
wodhed.  A  form  for  wood  head, 
madness.  Obs. 
wodi.  4  woody. 
wodiere,  n.  [Cf  wood.]  A  wood¬ 
man.  Obs. 
wodly.  4  woodly. 
wodmonger.  4  woodmonger 
wodnes  4  woodness. 
Wodnesdei.  4  Wednesday. 
wodschlpe.  4  woodshii*. 
wodwarte.  4  woodward,  a 
forest  officer.  [wosk.I 

wodwose.  wodwous.  4  wood- I 
wodwosse.  4  woodwose. 
woefare.  n.  Sorrow.  Obs. 
woeh'ler-ite,  woh'ler-ite  (vfl'- 
l?r-Tt),  n.  (See  WOhler’s  law.] 
Min.  A  silicate  and  niobate  of 
zirconium,  calcium,  sodium, 
etc.,  in  yellow  or  brown  pris¬ 
matic  crystals, 
woele.  4  wheel. 
woe'some  (wo'sum),  a.  Woe¬ 
ful.  Obs.  or  Scot.  Sr  Dial.  Eng. 
woe'-wea'ry,  a.  Worn  out  with 
sorrow.  Obs.  [by  sorrow.  I 
woe'-worn'.a.Worn  or  wearied! 
wof.  Obs.  pret.  of  weave. 


woft.  n.  =  woof.  Obs.  Scot. 
wog  ( w be),v.t.Sr  1.  To  wag.  Scot. 
woge  4  wough,  wall. 
wogh(w5  ;  w6).  Dial.  Eng. var. 
of  wough,  wall, 
wogh.  wough.  n.  [AS.  tcoA.]  In¬ 
justice;  error;  sin;  harm.  Obs. 
wogh,  a.  [AS.  u’oA.J  Crooked; 
wrong  ;  perverse.  Obs. —  wogh'- 
ness,  n.  Obs. 
woghe.  4  wough,  wall, 
woghit.  Obs.  p.  p.  of  woo. 
wonlac.  n.  [See  woo,  v. ;  for 
the  ending  cf.  wedlock.]  Woo¬ 
ing.  Obs. 
woice  4  voice. 

wold.  4  wed,  to  wager;  vide, 
divide;  void. 

woidre,  n.  [Cf.  OF.  voidie , 
roixdie.)  Stratagem;  deceit.  Obs. 
woik,  pret.  [Cf.  AS  wtcan  to 
yield,  give  way,  pret.  imc.J 
Went  about;  spread.  Obs.  Scot. 
woir.  4  wore,  pret  of  wear; 
war,  worse. 

woir,  pret  [Prob.  dial,  form  of 
wore,  pret.  of  wear.)  Wafted. 
Obs,  Scot. 
woirme.  4  worm. 
woi6tare.  4  woustour. 
woi'wode.woi'wode-shlp  Vars. 
of  voivode,  voivodeship. 
woix.  Obs.  pret.  of  wax. 

wok.  4  woke,  pret.  of  wake. 

WOke.  4  WEAK,  WEEK. 

woke  (wok).  Pret.  &  dial.  Eng. 

p.  p.  of  WAKE. 

wokie.  v.  t.  [AS  wdcian  to  be 
or  become  weak  ]  To  moisten; 
soften.  Obs. 

wol.  4  WELL,  WOOL, 
wolawo.  4  wellaway. 
wolene.  4  WELKIN, 
wolcome.  4  welcome. 

wold  (dial.  wold).  Obs  or  dial. 
Eng.  var.  of  old,  would. 

wold,  wolde.  4  wald,  power; 
weld,  the  plant 

wolde.  Obs.  pret.  of  wield. 
wolde  4would,  wood.  [05.«.| 
woldeneyed,  a.  =  wall-eyed.| 
woldes,  adv.  Willfully.  Obs. 

wole,  4  w  o  o  l  ;  wil  L,  v. ; 

!  WHILE. 

wolen.  4  woolen. 

wolf,  v  i.  To  hunt  for  wolves  ; 
|  —chiefly  in  vb.n. wolf'ing.  Cant. 

wol'fach-ite  (v  o  l'f  a  k-T  t).  n. 
1  [From  YVolfach,  Baden.]  Min. 


f<Tod,  loitt ;  out,  oil ;  chair  ;  go  ;  sing,  iijk  ;  then,  thin  ;  natyre,  verdure  (250) ;  K  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144) ;  boN  ;  yet;  zh  =  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Gcidb. 

Full  explanations  of  Abbreviations,  Signs,  etc.,  Immediately  precede  the  Vocabulary. 
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WONDERWISE 


in  Ireland  lor  hunting  wolves.  Some  resembled  the  grey¬ 
hound,  others  the  mastiff  and  great  Dane,  b  A  cross  of  a 
wolf  and  domestic  dog ;  also,  an  Eskimo  dog. 

Wol'fen  bat  tel  frag'ments  (vol'fen-but'el).  [From 
Wolfenbuttel,  Brunswick.]  Ch.  Hist.  1.  A  series  of  anony¬ 
mous  critical  essays  on  the  gospel  history,  written  from 
a  purely  deistical  standpoint  and  published  by  Lessing  in 
Brunswick  between  1773  and  1781,  m  3  vols.  The  author  is 
now  known  to  have  been  one  Hermann  Samuel  Reimarus 
(1694-1788),  who  was  the  director  of  the  Hamburg  gymna¬ 
sium. 

2.  The  portions  of  a  New  Testament  palimpsest  of  the  Gos¬ 
pels,  preserved  at  Wolfenbuttel,  deciphered  about  1750. 

Woli'li-a  (wol'fi-d  ;  wool'-),  n.  [NL.,  after  J.  F.  Wolff 
(1778-1806),  German  physician  and  botanist.]  Bot.  A  ge¬ 
nus  of  widely  distributed  lemnaceous  plants  distinguished 
from  Levina  by  the  one-celled  anthers  and  the  absence  of 
roots.  They  are  the  smallest  flowering  plants  known, 
consisting  merely  of  a  minute  ovoid  or  globose  leafless 
thallus,  producing  the  flowers  from  clefts  or  grooves. 

Wollf'i-au  (wo61'fT-dn),  a.  Annt.  Discovered,  or  first  de¬ 
scribed,  by  Caspar  Friedrich  Wolff  (1738-1794),  the  founder 
of  modern  embryology. 

Wolffian  body,  Embryo/.,  the  mesonephros  of  a  vertebrate 
embryo  ;  one  of  a  pair  of  functional  renal  organs  found  in 
most  vertebrate  embryos,  and  becoming  the  kidneys  in 
fishes  and  amphibians.  It  consists  originally  of  a  few  ne- 
phridial  tubules  (Wolffian  tubules)  situated  behind  the  pro¬ 
nephros  and  opening  into  a  duct  (Wolffian  duct)  that  joins  the 
posterior  end  of  the  intestine  (see  kidney,  1).  The  Wolffian 
duct  becomes  the  ureter  in  female  elasmobranchs  and  am¬ 
phibians  and  in  male  and  female  teleost  fishes,  but  atro¬ 
phies  in  female  reptiles,  birds,  and  mammals.  In  male  elas¬ 
mobranchs  and  amphibians  it  becomes  a  urinogenital  duct; 
in  males  of  higher  vertebrates  it  serves,  after  degeneration 
of  the  mesonephros,  only  as  a  sperm  duct  (vas  deferens). 

wolf  fish.  Any  of  several  large  marine  blennies  of  the 
family  Anarhichadidfe,  notable  for  their  strong  teeth  and 
ferocity.  The  common  wolf  fish  of  the  North  Atlantic 
(Anarhichas  lupus)  is  brownish  or  bluish  gray,  with  from 


Wolf  Fish  ( Anarhicha « lupus). 


nine  to  twelve  dark  crossbars  and  numerous  dark  spots 
and  reticulations.  It  reaches  a  length  of  four  to  six  feet. 
The  wolf  fishof  theNorthPacificM./ej^MrMx)  is  plain  brown. 
A  long  eel-like  wolf  fish  ( Anar  hie  hthys  ocellutus),  distin¬ 
guished  as  the  wolf  eel,  occurs  on  the  coast  of  California. 

wolf 'hound'  (woolf 'hound'),  n.  One  of  several  breeds  of 
dogs  originally  used  for  hunting  wolves.  The  Russian  wolf¬ 
hound,  or  borzoi,  has  the  general  form  of  the  greyhound, 
but  its  hair  is  soft,  silky,  and  wavy  or  slightly  curly.  It  is 
commonly  white  with  a  few  black  markings.  The  Irish 
wolfhound  is  heavier  throughout,  esp.  in  the  head,  and  its 
coat  is  harsh  and  wiry.  It  is  bred  in  various  colors  and 
closely  resembles  the  deerhound. 

Wolf'i  an  (wdbl'fT-an  ;  vol'-),  a.  Of  or  pert,  to  Fried¬ 
rich  August  Wolf,  the  German  philologist  and  Homeric 
critic,  or  Christian  Wolf  (see  Wolfianism).  —  n.  An  ad¬ 
herent  of  Wolfianism. 


Wolf'i  an-ism  (-Tz’m),  n.  The  philosophy  of  the  German 
philosopher  Christian  Wolf,  or  Wolff  (1679-1754).  Wolf’s 
philosophy  was  an  eclectic  adaptation  of  Leibnitzianism 
and  Scholasticism,  and  was  the  most  influential  philosophy 
in  Germany  in  the  era  preceding  the  Kantian  movement, 
wolf 'is  h  (wdbl'fTsh),  a.  Like  a  wolf  ;  having  the  qualities 
or  form  of  a  wolf.  —  wolf'isli-ly ,  adv.  —  wolf'ish-ness,  n. 
WOlf  not.  A  kind  of  fishing  net  which  takes  great  num¬ 
bers  of  fish. 

woli'ram-ite  (wdol'fr&m-It ;  w51'-),  n.  [G.  wolframite 
wolfram;  wolf  wolf  -}-  rahm  cream,  soot;  cf.  G.  wo/fsruss 
wolfram,  lit.,  wolf’s  soot.]  Min.  A  tungstate  of  iron  and 
manganese,  (Fe,Mn)W04,  usually  of  a  brownish  or  grayish 
black  color  and  submetallic  luster ;  —  called  also  wolfram. 
It  occurs  in  monoclinic  crystals  (commonly  twinned  so  as 
to  imitate  orthorhombic  tabular  forms)  ana  in  granular  or 
columnar  masses.  It  shows  a  highly  perfect  cleavage. 
H.,  5-5.5.  Sp.  gr.,  7. 1-7. 5.  Wolframite  is  used  as  a  source 
of  tungsten  and  tungsten  compounds. 

Wolf'-Ra'yet'  star  (volf'ra'ye').  Astron.  Any  of  a  re¬ 
markable  class  of  white  or  yellowish  stars,  about  100  in 
number,  first  observed  spectroscopically  by  MM.  Wolf 
and  Rayet  of  Paris  in  1867.  Their  bright-line  spectrum, 
characterized  by  an  abundance  of  yellow  and  blue  bands, 
indicates  hydrogen,  helium,  etc.,  but  not  metals,  and  is 
supposed  to  represent  an  early  stage  of  development. 
Wolf-Rayet  stars  are  practically  confined  to  the  Milky 
Way  ana  the  nubeculse  near  the  South  Pole, 
welfs'bane'  (wdolfs'ban'),  n.  A  plant  of  the  genus  Aconi- 


A  silver-white  or  tin-white  min¬ 
eral  of  nickel,  arsenic,  anti¬ 
mony,  and  sulphur.  H.,  4.5-5. 
Sp.  gr.,  6.37. 

wolf  eel.  See  wolf  fish. 
wolf'er  (wdbl'fgr).  n.  One  who 
hunts  wolves.  [wolves.  Ohs.  I 
wolf'er-y,  n.  Hunting  fori 
Wolff'i-an.Wolff'i-an-ism.  Vars. 
of  W<  >  L  K I  A  X ,  W  o  LF I A  X  ISM. 
wolf  fruit.  A  South  American 
species  of  Solarium  ( S .  grand  i- 
j Hornm ).  for  young  wolf .  I 

wolf'kin(wd&lf'kYn)./i.  A  littlei 
wolf'ling,  n.  A  young  wolf, 
wolf  moth.  The  grain  moth 
(  Tin? a  (/rune l la). 
wolf'ram(  wdbl'frdm;  w8l'-),n. 
IG.l  1.  Chem.  Tungsten. 

2.  Min.  Wolframite.  [state. I 
wolf 'ram- ate  (-at),  v.  A  tung-| 
wolf-ram'ic  (wd&l-frttm'Yk),  a.. 
Chctn .  Tungstic, 
wolf'r  a-m  i n'i-u m  ( w<5bl'f ivr- 
mtn'T-nm  ;  wBl'-),  n.  A  light 
aluminium  alloy  similar  to  ro- 
manium. 

wol-fra' mlum  (w  <36 1-f  r  a'm  Y- 
win;  w31-),  n.  [NL.  See  wolf¬ 
ram.]  Chan.  Tungsten. 

wolfram  lamp.  =  tunostf.n 
lamp.  [mineral  tungstite.  I 
wolfram  ocher  or  ochre.  The  I 
wolfram  steel.  Tungsten  steel, 
wolfs 'terg-ite  (wdblt's'bfirg-it  ; 
vfilf s'herg- ),  ».[From  Wolfsherg , 
Harz  Mountains,  where  found.] 
Min .  Chalcostibite. 
wolf’ s '-claw',  wolf  s'-claws', 
n.  The  common  club  moss. 


Wolfs  comet.  See  COMET, 
wolfs'-fist'  ( wdblfs'fist'),  w. 
[See  wolf  ;  1st  fist.  1  Puffball, 
wolf  s'-foot'.  n.  Club  moss, 
wolfs'-head  ,  n.  a  A  wolf’s 
head,  b  Outlaw;  outlawry.  Cf. 

CAPl'T  OERAT  LUPINUM.  Ohs. 

wolf 'skin',  n.  The  skin  of  a 
wolf;  also,  something  made 
from  this,  ns  a  robe  or  rug. 
wolfB'-milk  .  n.  Any  spurge: 
esp..  the  sun  spurge,  in  allusion 
to  its  acrid  milky  juice 
wolfs  peach  Tomato.  [Ohs.  | 
wolhe-nolhe  =  willy-nilly.| 
wolkene,  wolkin.  f  welkin. 
wolkom.  +  WELCOME, 
woll.  *f*  WELL,  WOOL, 
wolle.  +  w  i  ll,  r. ;  wool. 
wollcn  WOOLEN, 

wollock.  OOLAK. 

wol'lo-ma'i  (w  8 1'8-m  a't),  n. 
Native  name  rvallann  in  the 
language  of  George's  River. 
Cow  pasture,  and  Appin.J  The 
Australian  schnapper.  See 
SCHNAPPER. 

wol'lop  (w8l'«p).  Dial.  Eng. 
var.  of  wallop,  to  thrash, 
wolmanger.  4*  woolmonger 
wolron,  a.  Wretch  ;  r  a  s  c  a  1. 

Ohs.  Scof. 

wolsted.  ^  worsted. 
wolt.  pret.  of  walt,  to  roll.  Ohs. 
wol 'ter  (wbl'tSr).  Scot.  &  dial. 
Eng.  var.  of  Walter. 
Wblt'mann’8  meter  or  mill 
(yplt'manz).  [After  Reinhard 
noltmann  (1757-1837),  German 
hydrauheiau.]  Hydraul.  A  ta- 


lum  ;  aconite,  or  monkshood  ;  specif.,  the  European  yel- 
low-fiowcred  species  A.  lycoctonum. 
wolf  spider.  Any  of  numerous  running  ground  spiders  be¬ 
longing  to  the  family  Lycosidte  (which  see), 
wolf,  or  wolf’s,  tooth-  A  small  premolar,  one  or  more  of 
which  is  sometimes  present  in  the  horse  on  each  side  in 
front  of  the  normal  grinders.  It  is  a  vestigial  character. 
Similar  teeth  were  regularly  present  in  some  fossil  Equidm. 
wol'las-ton  ite  (wdol'ds-twn-it),  n.  [After  Dr.  W.  H. 
Wollaston  (1766-1828),  English  chemist  and  physicist.] 
Min.  Native  calcium  metasilicate,  CaSi03,  a  monoclinic 
mineral  of  a  white  to  gray,  red,  yellow,  or  brown  color, 
usually  in  cleavable  masses,  sometimes  in  tabular  twinned 
crystals;  tabular  spar.  H.,  4.5-5.  Sp.  gr., 2.8-2. 9. 
Wol'las  ton  prism  (w<561'<is-t?2n).  [See  wollastonite.]  A 
four-sided  prism  of  glass  used  in  the  camera  lucida. 
Wol'las-ton’s  dou'hlet  (-tunzj.  [After  W.  H.  Wollaston , 
English  physicist.]  Optics.  A  magnify¬ 
ing  glass  consisting  of  two  piano-con 
vex  lenses  placed  as  shown  in  the  Itlust. 

It  is  designed  to  correct  spherical  aber¬ 
ration  and  chromatic  dispersion. 

Wollaston  wire-  Fine  wire,  almost  in 
visible  to  the  naked  eye,  usually  prepared  by  incasing  a 
platinum  wire  in  a  cylinder  of  silver  and  drawing  the 
whole  down,  dissolving  off  the  silver  in  acid.  It  was  first 
used  by  Wollaston  for  cross  hairs  in  telescope  eyepieces. 
Wo'lof  (wo'lof),  n.  One  of  a  Negro  tribe  of  the  western 
Sudan,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Senegal.  They  are  among 
the  blackest  of  the  native  Africans.  Most  of  them  are  Mo¬ 
hammedans,  though  a  few  are  Christianized.  Also,  their 
language,  which  is  a  lingua  franca  in  Senegambia. 
wol  ver-ene'  I  (wdbl'ver-en'),  n.  [From  wolf  ;  —  prob.  so 
wol  ver-ine'  j  called  from  its  supposed  wolfish  qualities.] 

1.  The  glutton.  U.  S. 

2.  \_cap.]  An  inhabitant  of  Michigan  ;—  a  nickname.  U.S. 
wom'an  (wobm'dn),  n.  ;  pi.  women  (wTm'en  ;  -In;  151). 

[ME.  woman ,  wornman ,  wurnman,  uimman ,  w  if  in  on,  AS. 
wxfmann ,  wimmann ;  wif  woman,  wife  -j-  maim  a  man. 
See  wife  ;  man.]  1.  An  adult  female  person,  as  distin¬ 
guished  from  a  man  or  child;  sometimes,  any  female  person. 

Women  are  soft,  mild,  pitiful,  and  flexible.  Shah'. 
And  the  rib,  which  the  Lord  God  had  taken  from  man,  made 
he  a  woman.  Gen  ii.  22 

2.  The  female  part  of  the  human  race  ;  womankind. 

Man  is  destined  to  be  a  prey  to  woman.  Thackeray 

3.  A  female  attendant  or  servant.  “By  her  woman  I 
sent  your  message.”  Shak.  Also,  a  wife  or  mistress.  Dial. 

4.  Womanly  qualities ;  womanhood;  womanliness. 

5.  The  reverse  of  a  coin.  Rare ,  Eng. 

Syn.  —  Woman’s,  women’s  are  often  used  without  real  dis¬ 
tinction.  Strictly,  woman's  refers  to  women  collectively 
or  in  the  abstract ;  women’s  regards  them  as  individuals; 
as,  the  Woman's  Christian  Temperance  Union,  the  Young 
Women's  Christian  Association ;  woman's  (cf.  women's) 
suffrage,  woman's  (cf.  ivomen's)  rights.  See  female. 
woman  of  pleasure,  a  woman  given  to  sensual  pleasure ;  a 
profligate  woman  ;  specif.,  Obs.,  a  courtesan  ;  prostitute.  — 
Woman’s  Christian  Temperance  Union,  an  association  of 
women  formed  in  the  United  States  in  1874,  for  the  advance¬ 
ment  of  temperance,  by  organizing  preventive,  educa¬ 
tional,  evangelistic,  social,  and  legal  work, 
wom'an,  v.  t.  ;  wom'aned  (-and) ;  wom'an-ing.  1.  To  act 
the  part  of  a  woman  in  ;  —  with  indefinite  it. 

2.  To  make  effeminate  or  womanish.  Rare.  Shak. 

3-  To  address  disparagingly  by  the  title  of  “  woman  ”  ;  to 
call  (one)  “  woman.” 

4.  To  associate  (one)  with  a  woman.  “  To  have  him  see 
me  worn  an'd."  Shak. 


wom'an  hood  (wdbm'an-hbbd),  n.  1.  State  of  being  a 
woman  ;  the  distinguishing  character  or  qualities  of  a  wom¬ 
an,  or  of  womankind.  “Comely  womanhood."  Spenser. 
2.  Women  collectively  ;  womankind, 
wom'an  ish,  a.  Suitable  to  a  woman ;  having  the  quali¬ 
ties  of  a  woman  ;  effeminate  ;  not  becoming  a  man  ;  —  usu¬ 
ally  disparaging.  “  Thy  tears  are  womanish."  Shak. 

A  voice  not  soft,  weak,  piping,  and  womanish.  Ascham. 
Syn.  —  See  female. 

—  wom'an-ish  ly.  adv.  —  wom'an  ish  ness,  n. 
wom'an  kind'  (woom'rcn-klnd'),  n.  The  females  of  the 


human  race  ;  women  collectively. 

A  sanctuary  into  which  womankind ,  with  her  tools  of  magic, 
the  broom  and  mop,  lias  very  infrequent  access.  Hawthorne. 
wom'an-like'  (-Ilk'),  a.  Like  a  woman  ;  womanly. 

Syn.  — See  female. 

wom'an  ly,  a.  Befitting,  or  like,  a  woman  ;  feminine  ;  as, 
womanly  behavior.  —  wom'an-ly,  adv. 

Syn.  —  See  female. 

womb  (woom),  n.  [ME.  wombe ,  wambe,  AS.  wamb ,  womb  ; 
akin  to  D.  warn  belly,  OS.  &  OHG  wamba ,  G.  wamme , 
ivampe ,  Icel.  vomb ,  Sw.  vdmb,  Dan.  vom,  Goth.  ivamba.] 
1.  The  belly  ;  the  abdomen.  Obs.  Chaucer.  Milton. 
2  The  uterus.  “  Transgressors  from  the  worn b."  Cowper. 


chometer  having  a  wheel  with 
inclined  vanes,  mounted  on  a 
horizontal  axis,  for  measuring 
the  velocity  of  running  water, 
wolunte.  f  volunty. 
wolve  (wdblv),  v.  i.  To  wolf. 
R.  —  wolv'er  t  wdbl'v5r).  n.  R. 
wol've  boon'  ( v^Uv^-hdon'l,  u. 
[S.  African  D.,  fr.  wnlj  wolf  + 
hoon  bean.]  A  small*  euphor- 
biaceous  tree  of  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope  (  Hysenattche  capen- 
sis).  Its  fruit  is  used  to  poison 
hyenas. 

Wolverene  State.  Michigan;  — 
so  called  from  the  animal, 
wolves  (wdblvz), )tl.  of  wolf. 
wolv'ish.  a.  Wolfish.  —  wolv'- 
ish-lv.  adv.  —  wolv'ish-ness,  n. 
All  Obs. 

wolx.  Obs.  pret.  of  wax. 
worn.  WHOM, 
wom'an-bod'y.  n  A  woman. 
Scot,  or  Dial.  Eng.  [woman. I 
wom'an-born',  a.  Born  of  I 
wom'an-ful-ly,  adv.  In  the 
manner  of  a  woman.  Rare. 
worn 'an- grown',  a.  Grown  to 
womanhood.  [  Ohs.  I 

womanhede.  n.  Womanhood.  | 
wom'an-house',  n  A  laundry. 
Scot.  [feminate.  Ohs.  I 

wom'an-ish,  v.  t.  Tomakecf-I 
wom'an-ize.  v.  t.  To  make  ef¬ 
feminate.  Obs. 
wom'an-less.  a.  See  -less. 
wom'an-li-ness  ( w  db  m rd  n-1  Y- 
nes).  w.  See -ness. 
wom'an-muck'le  (-mfik/’l),  a. 
Grown  to  womanhood.  Scot. 


wom'an-post\  n.  Female  mes¬ 
senger  Ohs. 

wom'an-quell  er,  n.  A  queller 
or  slayer  of  a  woman  or  women, 
wom'an-ship.  n.  See  -ship. 
wom'an-shire,  n.  Womankind. 

Ohs. 

woman  suffrage.  =female 

spffrage.  Colloq.  —  worn  an- 

suf'frag-i8t.  n.  Colloq. 
woman  surgeon.  A  dealer  in 
cosmetics  Ohs.  [Obs.  I 

|  wom'an-tired',  n.  Henpecked  | 
wom'an-vest  ed,  a.  Wearing 
woman's  clothes.  Harr. 
womb.  r.  t.  To  inclose  in  a 
1  womb:  to  breed  or  hold  in  se¬ 
cret.  Obs.  [half  brother.  Obs. I 
worab'broth  er.  n.  A  uterine | 
womb-cloutes,  n.  pi.  Tripes 

Ohs.  _  [womb.  I 

womted  (woomd),  a.  Having  al 
womb 'joy',  n.  Gluttonous 
pleasii'e.  Obs. 

wom'ble  (dial.  wbrn'M).  Obs. 
j  or  Scot.  &  dial.  Eng.  of  wamble. 
womb'ling,  «.  Dim.  of  womb. 
Obs.  [Obs.  | 

womb'long', adv.  On  the  belly. | 
womb'pipe',  n.  The  vagina. 
Obs.  [the  front.  Obs.  I 

womb'side'.u.  In  an  astrolabe,| 
womb'-stone',  Med.  A  cal¬ 
culus  formed_in  the  uterus, 
womb'y  (wooin'T),  a.  Capa¬ 
cious.  Ohs  [pi.  of  WOMAN. I 
wom'en  (wYm'tfn:  -Yn;  151).  w.,| 
wom'en-folk',  -folks'. n.  ;>/.  The 
female  sex  ;  women.  Colloq. 
woment.  +  waymext. 


3-  Any  cavity  like  a  womb  in  containing  and  enveloping. 
The  center  spike  of  gold 

Which  burns  deep  in  the  bluebell’s  womb.  R.  Browning. 
4.  The  place  where  anything  is  generated  or  produced. 

The  womb  of  earth  the  genial  seed  receives.  Dry  den. 

wom'bat  (w5m'bSt),n.  [From  the  native  name,  womback , 
wonibach ,  wombat  (in  the 
language  of  George’s 
River,  Cowpasture,  and 
Appin),  in  Australia.] 

Auy  diprotodont  burrow¬ 
ing  marsupial  of  the  genus 
Phascolomys.  They  have 
thick  heavy  bodies,  short 
legs,  a  rudimentary  tail, 
and  in  general  form  re- 

semble  a  small  bear.  P.  Wombat  (Phascolomys  ursinus). 
mitchelli  and  P.  latifrons  m 

occur  in  southern  Australia,  P.  ursinus  in  Tasmania. 


wom'er-ah  (w5m'er-d) 
worn 'ma  la  (-d-ld) 
wom'mer-ah  (-er-a) 


n.  Also  womera ,  uommera,  woo- 
m  era,  woom  era  h ,  etc.  [Native 
name  in  New  South  Wales.]  A 


kind  of  throwing  stick  used  by  the  Australian  aborigines. 


See  THROWING  STICK. 

won  (dial,  wun,  woon,  won),  v.  i.  [ME.  wonen ,  wunen , 
wonien,  wunien ,  AS.  wunian.  See  wont,  a.]  Obs.  or  Scot. 
&  Dial.  Eng.  1.  To  dwell ;  live  ;  abide. 

Their  habitation  in  which  they  ironed.  _  Chancer. 
2.  To  be  or  become  accustomed  ;  —  also  reflexive.  Obs. 
won,  n.  [See  won,  v.  t.,  wont,  a.  1  Obs.  1.  Dwelling; 
abode ;  residence  ;  also,  room  ;  apartment.  Chaucer. 

2.  Town;  city;  district;  region 

3.  Custom  ;  habit ;  wont ;  usage  ;  also,  manner;  way. 

To  liven  in  delight  was  all  his  wone.  Chaucer. 

won'der  (wfin'der),  u.  [ME.  wonder ,  it  under,  AS.  wun - 
dor ;  akin  to  D  wonder ,  OS.  wundar ,  OHG.  wuntar ,  G. 
w under ,  Icel.  undr ,  Sw.  &  Dan.  under.’]  1.  A  cause  of 
surprise  or  astonishment ;  that  which  excites  wonder  (in 
sense  2) ;  a  marvel ;  prodigy  ;  miracle. 

To  try  things  oft,  and  never  to  give  over,  doth  wonders  Bacon. 

1  am  as  a  wonder  unto  many.  l’s  lxxi.  7. 


2.  The  emotion  excited  by  novelty,  or  the  presentation  to 
the  sight  or  mind  of  something  new,  strange,  extraordinary, 
or  not  well  understood  ;  astonishment;  admiration.  Won¬ 
der  expresses  less  than  astonishment,  and  much  less  than 
amazement.  It  differs  from  admiration  in  not  beiii|:  nec¬ 
essarily  accompanied  with  love,  esteem,  or  approbation. 

They  were  filled  with  wonder  and  amazement  at  that  which 
had  happened  unto  him.  Acts  iii.  10. 

Wonder  is  the  effect  of  novelty  upon  ignorance.  Johnson. 

3.  Wrong  ;  mischief ;  evil ;  harm.  Obs  Ancren  Riwle. 

4.  A  kind  of  sweet  fried  cake.  Local ,  U.  S. 
won'der,  a.  Wonderful;  wondrous.  Obs. —adv.  Won¬ 
derfully.  Obs.  or  Scot. 

won'der,  v.  i.  ;  won'dered  (-derd) ;  won'der-ing.  [AS. 
wundrian.]  1.  To  be  affected  with  surprise  or  admira¬ 
tion  ;  to  be  struck  with  astonishment ;  to  marvel. 

I  could  not  sufficiently  wonder  at  the  intrepidity  of  these  di¬ 
minutive  mortals.  ’  Swift. 

We  cease  to  wonder  at  what  we  understand.  Johnson 


2.  To  feel  doubt  and  curiosity  or  to  be  in  a  state  of  uncer¬ 
tain  expectation  concerning  something;  to  query  in  the 
mind  ;  as,  he  wondered  as  to  the  feasibility  of  the  plan, 
won'der,  r.  t.  1.  To  cause  to  feel  wonder,  or  astonish¬ 
ment.  Obs.  or  R. 

2.  To  feel  doubt  and  curiosity,  or  to  be  in  a  state  of  uncer¬ 
tain  expectation,  about ;  to  be  anxious  to  know  or  find  cut ; 
as,  he  wondered  why  they  came  ;  I  wonder  if  it  will  rain. 

I  wonder ,  in  my  soul. 

What  you  would  ask  me,  that  I  should  deny.  Shak. 
won'der-.  The  adjective  or  adverb  used  in  composition  in 
the  senses  of  marvelous ,  exceedingly ,  very  ;  as,  wonderexait, 
wonder\on%.  Obs.  or  Archaic. 

won'der-ful  (wun'der-fdol),  a.  [AS.  wundorfull.]  Adapted 
to  excite  wonder ;  surprising;  strange  ;  astonishing. 

Syn.  —  Wondrous,  marvelous,  amazing. 

Wonderful  Doctor  [a  trail  si.  of  L.  Doctor  Mira  bit  is],  Roger 
Bacon  (1214  ?-94).  See  Admirable  Doctor.  — W.  Parliament, 
Eng.  Hist.,  the  Parliament  of  1388,  which  condemned  the 
favorites  of  King  Richard  II.—  w.  year.  =  Annus  mirabilis. 
—  won'der-ful-iy,  adv.  —  won'der-tul-ness,  n. 
won'der-ful,  adv.  Wonderfully  ;  very.  (See  flat,  a.,  12.) 
won'der-ing,  vb.  n.  of  wonder.  Hence:  n.  1.  Act  of  one 
that  wonders ;  astonishment. 

2.  A  wonderful  thing  ;  a  prodigy  ;  winder.  Obs. 
won'der  lng,  p.  pr.  of  wonder.  Hence  :  a.  That  wonders; 

marveling  or  admiring.  —  won'der-ing-ly,  adv. 
won'der  land'  (-18nd'),  n.  A  land  of  w  onders  or  marvels, 
won'der-ment  (-ment),  n.  Surprise;  astonishment;  also, 
something  wonderful  ;  a  wonder  ;  a  marvel. 

All  the  common  sights  they  view, 

Their  wonderment  engage.  Scott. 


womenting.  n.  I  Cf.  waymext, 
wok.]  Lamentation.  Obs.  Scot 
womman,  wommon.  *f*  woman. 
wom'pam  wampum. 
wom'ple.  +  wimple. 
womplit,  v.  j>.  [Cf.  wimple.] 
Enveloped.  Obs.  Scot. 
womyt.  +  vomit.  [plenty.  I 
won  +  when  ;  wan  ;  wone, | 
won  (wun). pret.  tf  />.  )>.  of  win. 
won. >/i.  [Cf.  Icel.  van  hope,  ex¬ 
pectation,  akin  to  AS.  wen.  See 
vveex,  r.]  Hope;  expectation; 
thought  ;  opinion.  Obs. 
won  (wfln).  Obs.  or  dial.  Eng. 
var.  of  one. 

wond.  wand,  wound. 
wond.  n.  [Cf.  Icel.  vdndr  bad, 
wicked.]  The  evil  one;  the 
Devil.  Obs.  [&  p.  p.  of  wind. I 
wonde-  +  wound:  wound. pret. I 
wonde.  r.  i.  [AS.  wandian  to 
turn  aside.]  Ohs.  1.  To  hesi¬ 
tate  or  turn  aside, esp.  from  fear; 
to  shrink  :  flinch  ;  refrain  ;  de¬ 
sist  :  recoil  ;  retreat  •.  refuse. 

2.  To  stop  ;  delay  ;  cease. 

3.  To  feel  reluctance  or  anxiety; 
to  care 

4.  To  slip  ;  move 

wonde,  r.  t.  To  avoid.  Ohs. 
won'der-bright',  a.  See  won¬ 
der-.  Ohs. 

won'der-craft',  n.  See  won¬ 
der-.  Obs.  —  won'der-craft'y. 

a.  Ohs. 

won'der-deed'. «.  [AS.  wunrlor- 
dsed  wonderful  deed.]  A  deed 
of  magic.  Obs. 

won'dered  (wfin'dSrd).  a.  Hav¬ 


ing  performed,  or  able  to  per¬ 
forin.  wonderB.  Obs.  [ders.l 
won'der-er,  n.  One  that  won-l 
wonderfele.  a.  [AS .fela.feola, 
much  ]  Very  many.  Obs. 
Won'der-ful,  n.  The  variable 
6tnr  M ira 

won'der-great',  a.,  won'der- 
long  .  a.  See  wonder-  Obs. 
won'der-ly,  a.  [AS.  wundorltc.] 
Wondrous.  Obs.  — adv.  [AS. 
wundorlice.]  Wondrously:  sur¬ 
prisingly’.  Obs.  [Obs.  I 

won'def-maze'.u.LTo  astound.  | 
won'der-ness,  n.  Marvel.  Obs 
won'dern  ize.  v  t.  To  make  a 
wonder  of.  Obs. 
won'der-of-the-world',  n.  Gin¬ 
seng  ;  —  from  its  reputed  medic¬ 
inal  qualities. 

won'der-ous.  +  wondrous. 
won'ders.  a.  tf  adv.  =  won¬ 
drous.  Obs.  [06*.  I 

won'ders-ly,  adv.  Wondrously.  I 
won'der-smlth',  n.  A  wonder¬ 
worker.  Rare. 

won'der-somef  wfin'dPr-si<m),a 
|  Wonderful.  Scot.  S,*  Dial.  Eng. 

I  won'der-strick  en  (-RtrYk'’n), 

I  won'der-struck'  (-strtik').  a. 

|  Struck  witli  wonder,  admira¬ 
tion,  or  surprise.  [der*.  Ohs.  I 
won'der-strong',  a  See  won-| 
won'der-thing',  n.  A  marvel- 
!  ou s  thing  ;  a  miracle.  Obs. 
won 'der- well',  a.  See  wonder-. 
j  Ohs.  or  Dial.  Tway.  Obs.  I 
won'der-wlse'.n.  A  remarkable | 
won'der-wiBe',  a.  Wonderfully 
1  wise.  Ohs. 


ale,  senate,  care,  am,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofa ;  eve,  event,  find,  recent,  maker ;  Ice,  Ill ;  old,  Sbey,  orb,  5dd,  s6ft,  connect ;  use,  unite,  urn,  Up,  circus,  menii  ; 

0  Foreign  Word.  f  Obsolete  Variant  of.  4-  combined  with.  =  equals. 
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WOOD  GRASS 


won'der-work'  (wihi'der-wftrk'),  n.  [AS.  wuniiorweorc  ] 
A  wonderful  work  or  act ;  a  wonder  ;  prodigy ;  miracle 

WOn'der-Work'fT°  nS  0  n°0d  a!!d  N“ures  Byron. 

woiioei  work  er,  u.  One  who  performs  wonders 

WOI1  der-work'ing,  a.  Doing  wonders,  or  marvels 
Wonder-working  Parliament.  =  Wohdekfui  pTpt VAii™, 

won'drou3(uuuMr?),udr. 

due  to  eaihei  wonders,  adv.  See  wonder,  n.  ,  cf.  -ward 
-wards.]  Ill  a  wonderful  or  surprising  manner  or  degree  • 
wonderfully.  “  And  it  grew  uondrons  cold.”  Coleridge 
W,0„a'dr0US'  Adapted  to  excite  surprise  and  utoSbl 
me™  ’  wonderful ,  astonishing ;  marvelous. 

I  hat  1  may  .  .  tell  of  all  thy  wondrous  works.  Ps  xxvi  7 

-  won'drous  ly,  adv.  -  won'drous-ness,  “i.  ' 

WOng  a-wong'a  (wSng'd-vvSng'a),  or  won»'a  n  (Na¬ 
tive  name  wonga  along  the  lower  Murray  River,  Australia.] 

1.  An  Australian  biguomaceous  woody  vine  ( Tecoma  aus- 
tiahs)  with  loose  panicles  of  yellowish  white  flowers 

t  with  very white  fltshtralia“  Pige°n  (Leuc0*a™« 
wont  (want  or,  esp.  Brit.,  wont ;  277),  a.  [ME.  want,  uontti 
p.  p.  of  women,  wonen,  wunien,  wunen,  to  dwell,  bo  accus¬ 
tomed,  AS.  wuman  ;  prob.  in  part  fr.  kindred  adi.  ME. 
wone  accustomed,  AS.  gemma,  also  gewun  ;  akin  to  D 
wonen  to  dwell,  OS.  wunon,  OHG.  wonen,  G.  wo/men,  and 
AS.  gewuna  custom,  habit;  orig.  prob.,  to  take  pleasure  ; 
cf.  feel,  unn  to  dwell,  enjoy,  Goth,  wunan  to  rejoice  (in  un- 
wnnands  sad) ;  and  akin  to  Skr.  van  to  like,  to  wish  Cf 
VENERATE,  WEAN,  WIN,  WINSOME,  wish.]  Using  or  doing  CU8- 

tomanly;  accustomed;  habituated;  used  ;  — followed  bv 
an  infinitive  with  to.  “  As  he  was  wont  to  go.”  Chaucer 
f  A^°»,"  cre  wont  to  push  with  his  horn.  E.r.  xxi.  2ti 
Wont,  n.  [Cf.  ME.  wone,  AS.  gemma.  See  wont,  «.]  Cus¬ 
tom  ;  habit ;  use ;  usage.  J 

.From  childly  wont  and  ancient  use.  Cowner 
1  is  not  his  wont  to  be  the  hindmost  man.  s/iok 
Syn.  —  See  habit. 

wont,  v.  i. ;  pret.  wont;  p.  p.  wont  ot.wont'ed;  p.  pr.  A 
vb.  n.  wont'inq.  1.  To  be  accustomed  ;  to  be  used. 

-  „  ,  A  yearly  solemn  feast  she  wont  to  make.  Spewier. 

2.  To  dwell;  reside.  Ohs.  or  It. 

wont,  v.  t.  To  accustom  ;  —chiefly  used  refiexively. 
wont'ed,  p.  a.  Accustomed  ;  customary  ;  usual. 

She  was  yionteil  to  the  place.  L'  Estrange. 

WOO  (woS),  v.  t. ;  wooed  (wood) ;  woo'ino.  [ME.  wowen, 
wogen,  AS.  wogian ;  orig.  uncert.]  1.  To  solicit  in  love 
and,  usually,  marriage  ;  to  court.  Prior. 

2.  To  solicit  or  entreat ;  to  invite  or  beseech,  esp.  witli  in¬ 
gratiating  importunity  ;  to  court  solicitously. 

Sweet  Helen,  1  must  woo  you 
To  help  unarm  our  Hector.  Shak. 

4hee,  chantress,  oft  the  woods  among 
I  woo,  to  hear  thy  even  song.  Milton. 

3.  To  seek  to  gain  or  bring  about  or  to  act  in  such  a  way 
as  to  tend  to  bring  about ;  as,  to  woo  wealth  and  fortune. 

You  .  .  .  woo  your  own  destruction.  Shak. 

WOO.  v.  %.  To  court ;  to  make  love.  Dryden. 

wood  (wood),  a.  [ME.  wod,  AS.  trod  ;  akin  to  OHG.  wuot , 
Icel.  odV,  Goth.  wffds,  D.  woede  madness,  G.  umth ,  unit, 
also  to  AS.  wo  &  song,  Icel.  oftr,  L.  vates  a  seer,  a  poet.] 
Mad  ;  enraged  ;  furious.  Obs.  or  Scot.  it*  Vial.  Eng. 

Our  hostc  gan  to  swear  as  [if]  he  were  wood.  Chaucer. 
wood,  n.  [ME.  n  ode,  wude ,  AS.  wudu ,  wiodu ,  widu  ;  akin 
to  OHG.  wilu ,  Icel.  vi&r,  Dan.  &  Sw.  ved  wood,  .and  prob. 
to  Ir.  &  Gael.  fiodh ,  OIr.  fid,  W.  gwydd  trees,  shrubs.] 

1.  A  dense  growth  of  trees;  a  forest  or  grove; — more 

often  in  pi.  44  The  rooky  wood.”  Shak. 

2.  The  hard  fibrous  substance  which  makes  up  the  greater 
part  of  the  stems  and  branches  of  trees  or  shrubs  beneath 
the  bark  and  is  found  to  a  limited  extent  in  herbaceous 
plants.  Wood  consists  technically  of  the  aggregated 
tougher  portions  or  xylem  elements  of  the  vascular 
bundles,  intersected  (in  dicotyledonous  plants)  with  the 
medullary  rays,  which  constitute  the  so-called  .diver  grain. 
It  is  formed  through  the  activity  of  the  cambium  (which 
see),  the  tissue  developed  in  spring  being  composed  of 
larger  cells  than  that  of  autumn.  The  older  more  central 
portion  of  the  wood  of  a  tree  ( heart  wood ,  or  duramen)  is 
often  of  a  different  color  and  texture  from  that  of  the 
younger  external  layers  ( sapwood ,  or  alburnum).  With 
the  exception  of  the  larger  bamboos  and  palms,  the  mono¬ 
cotyledons  produce  very  little  wood.  Chemically  wood 
is  chiefly  carbohydrates  of  the  group  of  lignocelluloses, 
with  a  little  of  inorganic  substances,  as  potash,  etc. 

3.  Timber  or  lumber ;  the  trunks  or  large  branches  of  trees 
sawed  or  otherwise  prepared  for  commercial  use.  Wood 
is  popularly  classed  as  hard  or  soft  according  to  its  texture 
and  weight,  oak  being  typical  of  the  former  and  white 
pine  of  the  latter  ;  but  in  the  lumber  trade  all  coniferous 
trees  are  called  soft  woods  and  all  broad-leaved  or  dicotyle¬ 
donous  trees  hard  woods,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that 
some  conifers  have  exceedingly  hard  wood,  while  the  wood 
of  the  tulip  tree  is  as  soft  as  white  pine. 

4.  The  arrangement  of  fibers  in  wood  ;  grain.  Obs.  or  R. 

5.  Something  made  of  wood  ;  pieces  of  wood  cut  or  shaped 
for  some  particular  use ;  specif.  :  a  A  cask,  keg,  or  the 
like  ;  as,  ale  drawn  from  the  wood,  b  Trees  or  branches 
cut  or  sawed  for  use  in  the  fire  ;  firewood,  c  Music.  = 
wood  wind,  d  Print.  Wood  in  the  form  of  blocks,  as  for 
engraving  ;  a  woodcut,  e  Bowls.  A  bowl.  Dial,  or  Cant. 

6.  A  number  of  things  collected  together  ;  a  crowd.  Obs. 
wood'-and-wa'ter  Jo'ey  ( jo'T ) ,  a  man  of  all  work  on  a  sheep  sta¬ 
tion.  Colloq.,  Australia.  —  wood-of-the-Holy-Cross,  the  Eu¬ 


ropean  mistletoe,  in  allusion  to  its  reputed  healing  virtues. 

—  out  of  the  woods,  escaped  from  a  situation  of  perplexity, 
anxi»e/^’ Jjeril,  or  difficulty  ;  sale  alter  hazard.  Coltoq. 

WOOd  (  wood),  v.  t.  ;  wood'isd  ;  woud'ing.  To  supply  with 
wood,  or  get  supplies  of  wood  for  ;  as,  to  wood  a  steamboat, 
wood,  v.  i.  To  take  or  get  a  supply  of  wood, 
wood  anemone.  Any  of  several  vernal  species  of  Anemone 
with  tuberous  roots,  a  single  whorl  of  leaves,  and  solitary 
white  flowers.  The  common  wood  anemone  of  the  United 
j  States  is  A.  quinquej'ulia  ;  that  of  Europe  is  A.  nemorosa. 
wood  ant.  a  A  large  European  ant  ( Formica  rufa ),  or  a 
related  American  species  (F.  exsectoides),  which  lives  in 
woods  and  builds  large  nests,  b  A  white  ant.  Local,  U.  S. 
WOO(l'bine/  (wbod'biii'),  n.  [AS.  wxulubind ,  widubindae  ; 

—  so  named  as  binding  or  winding  about  trees;  cf.  also 
AS.  wuduwinde ,  widuwindae ,  where  the  second  part  is 
akin  to  wind ,  v.  See  wood  ;  bind,  v.  t .]  a  The  European 
honeysuckle  Lonicera  periclymenum  ;  also,  any  of  several 
other  honeysuckles,  b  The  Virginia  creeper  {Parlhenocis- 
sus  quinquefolia).  U.  S.,  Chiefly  New  Eng. 

wood  bison.  A  variety  of  American  bison  {Bison  bison 
athabu.scj  ).  A  lew  small  herds  still  inhabit  the  wooded  re¬ 
gion  of  northern  Alberta,  Canada. 

wood  block-  A  die  for  printing,  cut  in  relief  on  wood  ;  a 
woodcut ;  also,  a  print  from  such  a  cut. 
wood  borer,  a  The  larva  of  any  of  numerous  boring  beetles, 
esp.  elaters,  longicorn  beetles,  buprestidans,  and  certain 
weevils,  as  the  apple-tree  borer,  etc.  b  The  larva  of  any 
of  various  lepidopterous  iusects,  esp.  of  the  clearwing 
moths,  as  the  peach-tree  borer,  and  of  the  goat  moths. 
C  The  larva  of  various  bymenopterous  insects  of  the  tribe 
Uroeerata.  d  Any  of  several  bivalve  mollusks  which  bore 
in  wood,  as  the  teredos,  and  species  of  Xylophaga.  e  Any 
of  several  small  Crustacea,  as  the  gribble,  and  the  boring 
amphipod  ( Chelura  terebrans). 

wood'bur  y-type  (wdod'bgr-i-tip'),  n.  [After  the  inven¬ 
tor,  W.  B.  Woodbury.']  A  process  in  which  a  gelatin  re¬ 
lief,  produced  by  photographic  met  hods  (see  gelatin  proc¬ 
ess  b)  and  hardened,  is  powerfully  pressed  on  a  plate  of 
soft  metal,  as  lead,  producing  an  intaglio  impression  from 
which  pictures  may  be  directly  printed,  but  by  a  slower 
process  than  in  common  printing.  Also,  a  print  thus  made, 
wood  carpet.  A  kind  of  floor  "covering  of  thin  pieces  of 
wood  secured  to  a  flexible  backing,  as  of  cloth, 
wood  cell  Bot.  A  slender  cylindrical  or  prismatic  cell, 
tiie  ends  usually  tapering  to  points,  the  chief  constituent 
of  woody  tissue.  See  prosenchyma,  vascular  tissue. 
WOOd'chat'  (wood'chXt'),  n.  a  Any  of  several  Asiatic  birds 
of  the  thrush  family  and  the  genera  Ianthia  and  Larvivora. 
The  males  are  mostly  bright  blue  marked  with  red  or  ru¬ 
fous  beneath,  b  A  European  shrike  ( Lanins ,  or  Phonens , 
pomeranus).  In  the  male  the  head  and  nape  are  rufous 
red ;  the  back,  wings,  and  tail  are  black,  varied  with  white, 
wood'chucir  (-chuk/),  n.  [All  alteration  of  wejack ,  or  of 
its  source.]  A  thickset  marmot  ( Marmota  monax)  of  the 
northeastern  United 


States  and  Canada. 

The  color  is  chiefly 
grizzled  reddish 
brown.  Related  spe-  ^ 
cies  inhabit  moun¬ 
tainous  parts  of 
western  North 
America.  Called 
also  ground  hog. 
wood'cock'  (-k<5k'), 

7i.  [AS.  wuducoc.) 

I.  An  Old  World  limicoline  bird  ( Scolopax  ruslicola) ; 
hence,  also,  a  similar  and  related  American  bird( Philohela 
minor).  The  Old  World  woodcock  ranges  from  the  British 
Isles  to  Japan,  migrating  southward.  It  has  a  long  bill, very 
sensitive  at  the  tip,  with  which  it  probes  in  soft  ground 
for  insects.  Its  eye  is  very  large.  The  color  is  variously 
mottled  black,  chestnut,  gray,  and  buff. 

The  American  woodcock  is  smaller  and 
generically  charac- 


1.  Act  or  employment 


ill 

_ 

Woodchuck. 


European  Woodcock.  American  Woodcock, 

terized  by  attenuation  of  the  three  outer  primaries.  It 
frequents  woodland  and  is  prized  as  a  game  bird.  The 
species  *S\  saturata  inhabits  Java  and  New  Guinea. 

2.  The  pileated  woodpecker.  Local ,  U.  S. 

3.  A  simpleton.  Obs.  Beau,  it*  FI. 

woodcock  snipe  a  The  European  great  snipe.  Eng.  b 

The  American  woodcock. 

WOOd'crafU  (-krafU),  n.  Skill  and  practice  in  anything 
pertaining  to  the  woods,  esp.  in  maintaining  one’s  self  and 
making  one’s  way,  or  in  hunting  or  trapping. 

WOOd'CUt'  (-kut'),  7i.  1.  An  engraving  on  wood  ;  also,  a 

print  from  such  an  engraving.  See  engraving,  3. 

2.  Theat.  A  piece  of  scenery  made  of  canvas  stretched  on 
wooden  frames,  cut  so  as  to  represent  ornamental  pieces, 
as  trees  ;  —  sometimes  called  wmgeut. 
wood'cuUter  (wdbd'kut'er),  n.  1.  A  persou  who  cuts  wood. 
2.  An  engraver  on  wood.  Rare. 


woodcut  ting  (wood'kut'Tng),  n. 
of  cutting  wood  or  timber. 

2.  Act  or  process  of  wood  engraving.  Rare. 
wood  duck  a  A  handsome  American 
duck  ( A i.r  sponsa).  The  male  lias  a  large 
crest,  and  its  plumage  is  varied  with  green, 
purple,  black,  white,  and  chestnut.  It  nests 
in  hollow  trees.  Called  also  summer  duck. 

b  The  hooded  merganser.  Local , 
U.  S.  c  An  Australian  goose 
{ChtnoneUu  jubaia)  having  elon¬ 
gated  black  feathers  on  the  hind 
neck.  Called  also  Aus¬ 
tralian  maned  goose. 
wcod'ed,  a.  1.  Sup¬ 
plied  or  covered  witli 
wood,  or  trees;  as, 
u ooded  land. 

2.  Hence,  fig.,  thickly 
ood  Duck  (Atx  sponsa).  Male.  strewn.  Obs. 
wood'en  (wood'’n),  a.  1.  Made  or  consisting  of  wood. 

2.  Stiff;  clumsy;  awkward;  also,  8piritle.cs ;  stupid. 

W  hen  a  bold  man  is  out  of  countenance,  he  makes  a  very 
wooden  figure  on  it.  Collier. 

Ills  singing  was,  I  confess,  a  little  wooden.  G.  MacDonald. 

3.  Pertaining  to  woods,  or  f  orest.  Obs. 

wooden  brick,  a  woodeu  plug,  like  a  brick,  in  a  wall  to  which 
to  nail  woodwork. — w.  horse,  a  In  Vergil’s  *4  ^Eneid,” 
the  colossal  hollow  figure  of  a  horse,  in  which  a  number  of 
Gr€M2k  warriors  were  hidden,  introduced  within  the  walls 
of  Troy  by  a  stratagem.  At  night  the  warriors  came  out 
and  admitted  the  Greek  army  into  the  city,  which  was 
sacked  and  burned,  b  A  ship.  Obs.  c  A  ridged  or  stud¬ 
ded  wooden  device  on  which  soldiers  were  condemned  to 
sff  astride  as  a  military  punishment.  Obs.  d  The  scaf¬ 
fold  ;  the  gallows.  Obs.  —  w.  pear,  an  Australian  pro- 
teaceous  tree  ( Xylomelum  pyriforme)  having  a  pear- 
shaped  fruit  with  a  thick  woody  exocarp.  —  w.  shoes,  a 
wearer  of  sabots,  or  wrooden  shoes ;  hence,  a  Frenchman. 
Obs.  or  R.  Slang,  —  w.  spoon,  a  Cambridge  (Jniv.,  Eng. 
The  last  junior  optime  who  takes  a  university  degree, 
—  denoting  one  w  ho  is  only  fit  to  stay  at  home  and  stir 
porridge,  b  Formerly,  in  Yale  college  :  (1)  Orig.,  the  man 
who  received  the  lowest  ranking  in  the  appointments  of 
the  junior  year.  (*J)  Later,  the  man  voted  the  most  popu¬ 
lar  in  his  class,  irrespective  of  scholarship.  To  this  man 
was  presented  a  wooden  spoon  with  appropriate  formal¬ 
ities.  —  w.  tongue,  Veter.,  actinomycosis  of  cattle.  —  w. 
walls,  ships ;  — alluding  to  the  Pythian  oracle  delivered 
about  480  b.  c.  on  the  occasion  of  the  Persian  invasion  : 

“  The  wooden  wrall  shall  alone  remain  unconquered.”  The- 
mistocles  interpreted  wooden  wall  to  refer  to  ships.  Obs.  — 
w.  w  edding.  See  wedding,  Note.  —  w.  wedge.  See  wedge,  n .,  1. 
wood  engraver.  1.  An  engraver  on  wood. 

2.  Any  of  several  scolytia  beetles  which  bore ,  beneath 
the  bark  of  trees,  and  excavate 
furrows  in  the  wood  often  MiWwflfnuA 
more  or  less  like  coarse  en¬ 
gravings.  The  spruce  wood 
engraver  {Pilyophthorus  ca- 
rinireps)  is  an  example, 
wood  engraving  a  The  art 
or  process  of  engraving  de¬ 
signs  upon  wood  for  printing. 

Wood  engraving  is  commonly 
done  on  blocks  of  boxw'ood, 
which  are  cut  across  the  grain. 

After  the  design  has  been 
drawn  or  photographed  upon 
the  polished  surface  of  the 
block,  the  engraver  cuts  away 
the  wood  around  all  lines  and 
spots  that  are  to  print,  leaving 
them  in  relief  to  take  the  ink. 

The  process  is  thus  the  con¬ 
verse  of  the  intaglio  process  Work  of  the  Hickory  Wood 
used  in  line  e?i  graving  on  Engraver  (Scolytus  caryse). 
metal,  in  which  the  grooves  hold  the  ink  after  the  sur¬ 
rounding  plate  has  been  wiped  clean,  b  An  engraving  on 
w’ood  ;  a  woodcut;  also,  a  print  from  such  an  engraving, 
wood'en  head'  (wdod'Ti-hed'),  n.  A 
blockhead;  a  stupid  person.  Colloq. — 
wcod'en-head'ed  (-h&Rgd  ;  -Yd  ;  87, 

151),  a.  —  wood  en— head'ed-ness,  n. 
wood'en- ware'  (-wfir'),  ??.  A  general 
name  for  buckets,  bowls,  and  other  arti-  ‘ 
cles  of  domestic  use,  made  of  wood, 
wood  evil  Veter,  a  Texas  fever,  b  A 
digestive  disorder  of  cattle,  character¬ 
ized  by  severe  constipation,  often  occur¬ 
ring  after  eating  freely  of  unwholesome 
food,  hedge  cuttings,  or  shoots  of  trees, 
wood  liber  or  fibre.  1.  =  wood  cell. 

2.  Wood  comminuted  and  reduced  to  a 
powdery  or  dusty  mass, 
wood  flour.  Finely  powdered  wood  or 
sawdust,  used  in  preparing  explosi\*es, 
in  surgical  dressings,  etc. 
wood  fretter.  Any  animal  which  in  the 
adult  or  larval  stage  bores  in  the  wood, 
or  beneath  the  bark,  of  trees ;  a  wood 
borer. 

WOOd  frog-  A  common  North  American 
frog  (Rana sylvatica)  which  lives  chiefly 
in  moist  woods  and  woodland  pools. 

It  is  drab  or  yellowish  brown,  with  a 
black  stripe  on  each  side  of  the  head, 
wood  grass,  a  All  American  perennial 
grass  (Sorghaslnmi  avenarenm ),  having 


Wood  Grass  a. 


won'der-wouiKPed,".  Wonder- 
strick  en. 

wondie,  a.  Windy.  Obs.  Scot. 
won  dir.  wonder. 
wondowe.  window. 
won'dre.  f  umndkr. 
won'dred.  n.  =  wandrkth.I 
wondrefche.  d*  wandreth. 
won'dry.  f  wonder,  v. 
wone.  *f*  when,  wane. 
wone  (w<5n).  Ob*  or  dial.  Eng. 
var.  or  one.  [var.  of  won. I 
wone.  Obs.  or  Scot. dial.  Eng.; 
wone,  7i.  [AS.  wan  inn.]  = 
WKNE.  Ohs. 

wone.  7i.  (Cf.  won  hope.]  Abun¬ 
dance  ;  store  ;  quantity.  Ohs. 
wone,  a.  Accustomed.  Cf. 
wont.  Obs.  [mourn.  Obs.  I 
wone.  v.  i.  To  wail  ;  lament  ;| 
wonede.  Obs.  pret.  of  wane. 
wonene.  +  whenne. 
woner.  +  wonder. 
wong  (wtfng),  7i .  [AS.  wang , 
trong.]  A  field  ;  meadow.  Obs. 
or  Dial.  Eng. 
wonge.  +  wano. 
wongere.  t*  wander. 


wong 'shy  ( wBng'sh  T  ).or  wong'- 
sky  (-skT),  7/.  [Chin.  Inning - 
An  Asiatic  rubhtceous 
tree  ( Gardenia  grandiflora)  \ 
also,  its  pods,  which  yield  a  yel¬ 
low  dvestufT  resembling  annat  to. 
wong 'tooth  .  +  wa  NOTOOTH, 

wonhope.  *f*  waniiope. 
wonien  d*  wane,  v. 
won'ing  {dial.  wun'Yng.wfin'-), 
n.  [AS  winning.  See  won  to 
dwell.]  1.  Dwelling.  Obs.,  exc. 
specif..  Dial.  Eng.,  the  dwelling 
bouse  on  a  farm. 

2.  Custom.  Obs.  [place.  Ohs. I 
won'ing  stead',  n.  D welling | 
wonly.  4*  only. 
wonn.  d*  winne. 
won'na  (wHn'na).  Short  for 
trill  not.  Scot.  Sf  Dial.  Eng. 
wonne.  d*  wan.  I  Eng.  ofwov.l 
wonne-  Obs.  or  Scot.  &  dinl.l 
won'nen  d*  term,  p.  p.  of  win. 
won'ner  (wiln'er).  Scot.  &  dial. 
Eng.  var.  of  WONDER, 
wons.  wonse.  d*  once. 
wonsom.  wonsun.  d*  winsome. 
wonsped.  wanspeed. 


wont,  wonte.  4*  want,  loss, 
wont  {dial.  wSnt).  Var.  of 
w  \  n't,  mole.  Obs.  nr  Dial.  Eng. 
wont,  pret.  Weened.  Obs.  Scot. 
won’t  (wont;  wfint).  A  col¬ 
loquial  contraction  of  woll  not. 
Will  not.  See  WILL, 
wont'ed-ness  (wQn'tcd-nSs),  n. 
See -ness  [unwonted.  Ohs.  I 
wont'leBS,  a.  Unaccustomed;! 
wony.  +  won,  dwell,  abide. 
WOO-  f  WHO,  WOE.  [ofWOOL.I 
woo  (woo).  Sc'd.  &  dial.  Eng. I 
woo'but  (woo'but).  n.  (Cf 
AS.  wul  I  wool,  and  hud  da  bee¬ 
tle.]  A  hairy  caterpillar:  esp.,  a 
tiger-moth  larva,  or  woolly  beur. 
Scot.  Dial.  Eng. 
wood.  +  would,  [var.of  woad.I 
wood.  Obs.  or  Scot.  Si  dial.  Eng.  I 
wood  ( w<56d ),  adv.  Madly  Obs. 
or  Scot.  (to  rage.  Ob.-*.) 

wood.  r. ».  To  grow  or  act  mini:  i 
wood  acid.  Pyroligneous  acid; 
hence,  acetic  acid, 
wood  agate.  Agate  formed  by 
petrifaction  of  wood*  [cohol. 
wood  alcohol.  See  methyl  al-I 


wood  apple  a  Elephant  apple  a. 

b  Thenel.  [(  Geum  urhanum).\ 
wood  avens.  A  European  avens| 
wood  awl.  The  jrreen  wood¬ 
pecker.  Local,  Eng. 
wood  baboon.  The  drill, 
wood  betony.  a  Common  bet- 
ony.  b  Lousewort  (Pcdicularis 

canadensis).  ( Woodbine.  I 

wood'bind'  (wdfxl'bTnd' ),  n.  | 
wood  brick.  =  wooden  brick. 
Wood'bridge  gun  (wd&d'brYi). 
A  wire-wound  rifled  cannon,  the 
first  representative  of  the  sys¬ 
tem,  invented  about  18.50  by  an 
American,  Dr.  W.  E.  Wood- 
bridee  ;  —  never  in  general  use. 
wood  broom.  W ild  teasel,  [type.  I 
Woodbury  process.  Woodoury-| 
wood  calamint.  A  European 
mint  ( C/inojiodium  calawintha) 
related  to  wild  basil,  [chat  b.l 
woodchat  shrike.  The  wood-| 
wood  chess.  A  species  of  chess 
(  H,  t, nms  cilia/ ns),  in  woods  and 
thickets  in  North  America, 
wood  choir.  A  choir,  or  chorus, 
of  birds  in  the  woodB.  Rare. 


wood'chop  per.  n.  One  engaged 

in  chopping  wood;  esp  ,one  who  I 
chops  down  trees, 
wood'chuck'.  n.  [Cf.  chuck  to 
strike  gently .]  Local,  a  Green 
woodpecker.  Eng.  b  The  red-  | 
headed  woodpecker.  I r.  S. 
woodchuck  day.  Sec  Candle-  | 
mas.  2.  [pkr  Rare. 

wood  cleaver.  =  woodchoi»-| 
wood  cloth.  Cloth  made  fr.c<  '  1 
wood  fiber.  (nite;  , 

wood  coal,  a  Charcoal,  b  I.ig-  \ 
woodcock  fish.  Bellows  fish  a. 
woodcock  owl.  The  short-eared 
owl.  Local,  Eng.  hr  Scot. 
woodcock  pilot.  The  European 
goldcrest.  Local,  Eng. 
wood'cock’s-head',  »*.  a  A  pipe  j 
for  tobacco  smoking.  Obs.  Jan- 
son.  b  A  woodcock  shell, 
woodcock  shell.  The  shell  of  any 
of  certain  mollusks  of  the  genu's 
Mure.r, having  a  very  long  canal, 
with  or  without  spines.  Lite.  I 
wood  copper.  A  fibrous  oliven-| 
wood  corn.  Earlg  Law.  Corn 
or  grain  paid  as  a  woodgeld. 


wood'crack  er,  ».  European 
nuthatch.  Local,  Eng.  Sf  Scot 
wood  cricket.  The  European 
cricket  Netnobius  xylvestris. 
wood  culver.  [Cf.  AS.  wudu- 
cu/fre.]  The  ringdove  (Columba 
jadnmbus).  Local ,  Eng. 
wood  dove.  Stockdove.  Scot. 
wood  drink.  A  decoction  or  in¬ 
fusion  of  medicinal  woods, 
wood'en. «.  =  wood. mad.  Obs. 

wood  end.  =  . . DING  i  nd 

wood'en-ly.  adv.  of  wooden. 
wood'en-ness,  n.  See  -ness. 
wood'en-y  (w6Ud'’n-t),  a. 
Wooden  :  stupid.  Colloii. 
wood'fall',  n.  A  felling  of  tim¬ 
ber;  also,  the  timher  felled.  Obs. 
wood  fern.  The  shield  fern;  esp., 
the  marginal  shield  fern  {Dry- 
o/i fin's  marginal is). 
wood'geld  ,  >/.  [See  geld  a  tax .  | 
Earl ii  Feudal  Law.  Money 
paid  for  the  privilege  of  gather¬ 
ing  or  cutting  wood  m  the 
forest;  also,  immunity  from  this 
payment,  granted  by  the  king, 
wood  germander.  A  European 


food,  foot  ;  out,  oil ;  chair  ;  go  ;  sing:,  igk  ;  ^hen,  thin ;  nature,  verdure  (250) ;  K  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144) ;  boN  ;  yet ;  zh  =  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  ^ 
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Wood  Hoopoe  (Irnsor 
erythrorhynchos). 


long  flat  leaves  and  large  plumelike  panicles.  It  is  valued 
for  nay  in  the  western  United  States.  Called  also  Indian 
grass,  b  A  European  grass  (Brae hy podium,  sylvaticum) . 
C  Knotroot  grass  (see  grass,  Table  I.).  d  A  wood  rush 
(Juncoides  sylvaticum).  Dial.  Ena. 

wood  hen.  a  Any  of  several  Old  World  short- winged  rails 
of  the  genus  Ocydromus ,  including  the  New  Zealand 
wekas.  b  The  American  woodcock.  Locals  U.  S. 
wood  hewer.  1.  A  wood  chopper. 

2.  a  Anv  of  numerous  South  and  Central  American  birds 
of  the  subfamily  Dendrocolaptime  which  have  a  curved  bill 
and  stiffened  tail  feathers.  They  climb  and  feed  like  wood¬ 
peckers.  Called  also  tree  creeper,  b  A  woodpecker, 
wood  hoopoe.  A  bird  of  the  family  Irrisoridse.  See  irri¬ 
sor,  2. 

wood  hyacinth.  A  European 

squill  (Scilla  nonscripta ), 
having  a  scape  bearing  a  ra¬ 
ceme  of  drooping  blue,  pur¬ 
ple,  white,  or  sometimes 
pink,  bell-shaped  flowers, 
wood  ibis.  A  large 
wading  bird  ( Tantalus 
loculaxor)  of  wooded 
swamps  of  South 
and  Central  Amer¬ 
ica  and  the  south¬ 
ern  United  States.  _ 

It  belongs  to  the  9 

stork  family,  and  has  the  bill  heavy  at  the  base  and  the 
head  and  upper  neck  naked  in  the  adult.  It  is  white,  with 
tail  and  primaries  black.  Allied  Old  World  species,  of 
the  genus  Pseudotantalus ,  usually  are  called  wood  slorks. 
wood'ite  (wobd'it),  n.  [After  Mrs.  A.  M.  Wood,  the  in¬ 
ventor.]  A  preparation  of  caoutchouc,  of  varying  elastic¬ 
ity  and  hardness,  resistant  to  water,  steam,  acids,  oil,  and 
heat,  used  for  packing  for  steam  apparatus,  etc. 
WOOd'land  (-land ;  -land'),  n.  [AS.  wiidulandT]  Land 
covered  with  wood  or  trees  ;  forest  ;  timberland. 
wood  lark.  A  small  European  lark  (Alauda  arborea), 
which,  like  the  skylark,  utters  its  notes  while  on  the  wing ; 
—  so  called  from  its  habit  of  perching  on  trees. 
WOOd'-lay'er,  n.  A  young  timber  tree,  as  an  oak,  inter¬ 
spersed  with  hawthorns  or  other  plants  in  a  hedge, 
wood  leopard,  or  wood  leopard  moth.  A  European 
spotted  moth  (Zeuzera  pyrini)  allied  to  the  goat  moth.  Its 
large  fleshy  larva  bores  in  apple,  pear,  and  other  fruit 
trees.  It  hasbeen  introduced  into  theeasternUnited  States. 
Wood  lily,  a  The  lily  of  the  valley,  b  A  red-flowered 
lily  (Li Hum  philadelpliicum)  of  the  eastern  United  States. 
Called  also  huckleberry  lily  and  red  lily,  c  Any  species  of 
Trillium,  d  The  lesser  wintergreen  of  Europe  ( Pyrofa 
minor),  e  In  Australia,  an  orchid  (Dendrobium  speciosum). 
wood  lock.  Naut.  A  piece  of  wood  fitted  between  a  gud¬ 
geon  and  a  pintle  to  keep  the  rudder  from  rising, 
wood  louse,  a  Any  of  numerous  small  terrestrial  isopod 
crustaceans  of  Oniscus ,  Armadillo ,  or  a  related  genus ;  a 
slater,  sow  bug,  or  pill  bug.  They  have  a  flattened  ellip¬ 
tical  body,  sometimes  capable  of  being  rolled  into  a  ball, 
seven  pairs  of  legs  fitted  for  running,  and  are  usually  gray¬ 
ish  or  brownish.  Most  species  live  under  stones,  bark,  etc., 
and  sometimes  damage  roots  of  young  plants,  b  Any  of 
several  small,  wingless,  pseudoneuropterous  insects  of  the 
family  Psociaae,  which  live  in  the  crevices  of  walls  and 
among  old  books  and  papers.  Some  species  are  called  also 
book  lice ,  death  ticks ,  or  death-watches,  c  A  white  ant. 
Local,  U.  8’. 

wood'man  (wdbd'mfin),  n.  ;  pi.  -men  (-men).  1.  A  forest 
officer  in  care  of  the  king’s  woods  ;  a  forester.  Eng. 

2.  A  hunter  of  forest  game.  Obs.  or  R.  Shak. 

3.  One  who  cuts  down  trees  ;  a  woodcutter.  G.  P.  Morris. 

4.  One  who  dwells  in  the  woods  or  forest. 

6-  A  wild  man  of  the  woods  ;  a  satyr  or  faun.  Obs.  Slow. 
wood  meadow  grass  A  slender  European  grass  of 
shady  places  ( Poa  nemoralis ),  of  some  agricultural  value, 
wood  mite.  Any  of  many  small  mites  of  the  family  Oriba- 
tidx .  found  chiefly  in  woods,  on  trees  and  stones. 

Wood  mouso-  Any  mouse  inhabiting  wooded  regions ;  as : 
a  The  European  wood  mouse  (Mus  sylvalicus).  b  Any  of 
various  American  white  -  footed  < 
mice  ( Peromyscus ).  c  A  red-backed  I 
mouse.  “ 

wood  naphtha.  A  distillation  prod-  „ 
uctof  wood,  chiefly  methyl  alcohol,  4- 
with  some  acetone,  etc.  ^  • 

wood  nettle.  An  American  urtica- 
ceous  plant  ( Urticastrum  divariea- 
tum)  provided  with  stinging  hairs. 

It  is  found  in  rich  woods, 
wood'— note7,  n.  A  wild  or  natural 
note,  as  of  a  forest  bird.  , 

wood  nymph-  1.  A  nymph  of  the  Nymph  i 

woods;  a  fabled  goddess  of  the  ( Euthxsanotia  j 


woods;  dryad.  . “Wood  nymphs, 
decked  with  daisies  trim.”  Milton. 


grata).  A  Im-\ 
B  Larva. 


2.  a  Any  of  several  handsome  moths  of  the  genus  Euthi- 
sanotia.  The  larva;  are  bright-colored,  and  some  species, 
as  E.  grata  and  E.  unio,  feed  on  leaves  of  the  grapevine, 
b  Any  of  several  South  American  humming  birds  of  the 
genus  Thalurania.  The  males  are  bright  blue,  or  green 
and  blue,  c  =  satyr,  n.,  3. 

wood  oU.  Any  of  various  oils  derived  from  wood  ;  specif.: 
a  An  oil  obtained  from  East  Indian  species  of  Dipterocar- 
pus.  See  gurjun,  1.  b  Oil  from  the  Chinese  tung  tree  (Aleu¬ 
rites  cordata);  tung  oil ;  —  called  specif.  Chinese,  China,  or 
Japanese,  wood  oil.  c  Kekune ;  —  sometimes  called  Chinese 
wood  oil.  d  An  oil  derived  from  the  satinwood  (sense  a), 
wood  partridge,  a  Any  of  several  small  partridges  of 
Java,  Sumatra,  Borneo,  and  neighboring  regions  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  genera  Caloperdix,  Boll  ulus,  and  Melanoperdix. 
b  The  Canada  grouse.  Local,  U.  S. 

WOOd'peck7er  (wdbd'pgk'er),  n.  Any  of  more  than  300 
species  of  scansorial  birds 
of  the  family  Picidse,  found 
in  most  parts  of  the  world 
except  Australia  and  Mada- 
ascar.  They  have  zygo- 
actylous  feet  (with  two 
toes  in  front  and  two  be¬ 
hind),  the  tail  feathers  are 
Stitt  and  spiny  to  aid  in  Green  Woodpecker  (Gecinus 
climbing  or  resting  on  tree  vindis). 

trunks,  the  tongue  is  usually  extensile,  and  the  bill  very 
hard  and  chisel-like,  enabling  them  to  drill  the  bark  and 
wood  of  trees  for  their  insect  food  or  to  excavate  the  cavi¬ 
ties  in  which  they  lay  their  glossy  white  eggs.  A  few 
species  (see  sapsucker)  feed  partly  on  the  sap  of  trees, 
and  others  sometimes  seek  insects  on  the  ground.  They 
are  among  the  most  beneficial  of  birds.  Their  plumage 
is  generally  party-colored,  black,  white,  brown,  green, 
yellow,  orange,  and  red.  in  varying  proportions  and  usu¬ 
ally  strongly  contrasted.  The  chief  European  species  are 
the  green  woodpecker  ( Gecinus  viridis),  the  great  spotted 
(Dendrocopus  major),  the  lesser  spotted  ( D .  minor),  all  com¬ 
mon  in  Great  Britain,  and  the  great  black  woodpecker  (Picus 
martius)  of  northern  Europe,  entirely  black  except  a  red 
crown.  American  species  are  very  numerous,  including 
the  California ,  downy,  hairy,  imperial,  ivory-billed,  pile- 
ated,  reil-headed,  and  three-toed  woodpeckers  (see  these 
terms).  See  4th  flicker,  sapsucker,  piculet,  wryneck,  1. 
wood  pewee.  A  small  tyrant  flycatcher  ( Myiochanes  virens) 
of  eastern  North  America.  It  is  dark  olive  on  the  back, 
grayish  olive  on  the  breast  and  sides,  and  yellowish  white 
on  the  belly.  Its  very  plaintive  note  resembles  the  sylla¬ 
bles  pee-a-u  ee.  A  related  species  (M.  richardsoni)  inhabits 
western  North  America. 

wood  Pigeon,  a  The  ringdove.  Local,  Eng.  b  The  band¬ 
tailed  pigeon.  Local,  U.  S.  c  A  large  purple  and  white 
pigeon  (Hemiphaga  novxzealandix).  New  Zealand. 
wood  pulp.  Pulp  from  wood,  now'  widely  used  in  making 
paper.  Spruce,  poplar,  hemlock,  white  pine,  basswood, 
etc.,  are  used  for  this  purpose.  The  pulp  is  made  either 
mechanically,  by  forcing  the  wood  against  an  abrading 
wheel,  or  by  a  chemical  process  (see  soda  pulp,  sulphite 
pulp,  sulphate  process).  Mechanical  pulp  is  used  only  for 
cheap  paper,  usually  as  an  admixture, 
wood  rat-  Any  of  numerous  native  rats  of  the  genus  Neo- 
toma  of  the  southern  United  States  and  western  North 
America.  They  have  soft  fur,  light  gray  to  ocherous 
above  and  white  below.  Common  species  are  N.  rloridana 
of  Florida,  N.  cinerea  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  N.fuscipes 
of  California,  and  N.  ferruginea  of  Mexico. 
wood'ruff7  (wdod'rfiP),  n.  [AS.  wudurofe  ;  cf.  also  AS. 
wudurife,  E.  dial,  woodrip.]  A  small  European  sweet- 
scented  rubiaceous  herb  ( Asperula  odorata )  sometimes 
used  in  perfumery  and  for  flavoring  wine ;  —  called  also 
sweet  woodruff. 

wood  rush.  Any  juncaceous  plant  of  the  genus  Juncoides, 
as  J.  campestre,  differing  from  the  true  rushes  (Juncus)  in 
having  the  leaf  sheaths  open  and  the  capsule  few-seeded. 
They  grow  chiefly  in  woodlands. 

wood  screw.  A  pointed  metal  screw  formed  with  a  sharp 
thread  of  comparatively  coarse  pitch,  for  insertion  in 
wood.  The  head  is  usually  slotted  for  turning  witli  a 
screw  driver.  Called  also  screw  nail. 
wood  Shrike.  Ally  of  numerous  Old  World  singing  birds 
of  Eurocephalus:  Colluricincla,  Prionops, and  allied  genera, 
common  m  India  and  Australia.  They  are  allied  to  the 
true  shrikes,  but  feed  on  both  insects  and  berries. 
Wood's!- a  (wood'zT-a),  n.  [NL.,  after  Joseph  Woods  (177G- 
18G4),  English  botanist.]  Hot.  A  genus  of  small  or  me¬ 
dium-sized  rock-loving  polypodiaceous  ferns,  having  pin¬ 
nate  or  bipinnate  fronds,  round  sori,  and  wholly  inferior 
roundish  or  stellate  indusia.  The  species  are  natives  of 
temperate  and  cold  regions,  7  being  found  in  North 
America.  Also  [/.  c.J,  a  plant  of  this  genus, 
woods'man  (wdbdz'man),  n.  ;  pi.  -men  (-m?n).  A  wood¬ 
man,  esp.  one  who  lives  in  the  forest, 
wood  sorrel.  Any  plant  of  the  genus  Oral  is  ;  esp.,  0.  aceto- 
sel/a,  a  white-flowered,  stemless  species  of  the  north  tem¬ 
perate  zone.  See  Oxalis. 


wood  spirit.  Methyl  alcohol,  esp.  crude  wood  naphtha- 
wood  swallow  Any  of  several  Australian,  Polynesian. 
Asiatic  and  African  birds  of  the  family  Artamidse,  allied 
to  the  shrikes,  but  resembling  swallows}  the  swallow 
shrikes.  Aria  mus  fuscus  is  a  common  species  of  India, 
woods'y  (wood'zT),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  woods,  or 
forest.  Colloq.,  V.  S. 

It  [sugar  making)  is  woodsy ,  and  savors  of  trees.  J.  Burroughs. 
wood  tar.  Tar  obtained  by  the  dry  distillation  of  wood. 
It  is  used  in  the  crude  state  for  preserving  rope,  wood, 
etc.,  and  for  calking,  or  it  is  fractionated  to  obtain  creo¬ 
sote.  oil  for  varnish,  material  for  axle  grease,  etc. 
wood  thrush  a  A  large  thrush  (Hylocichla  musteline)  of 
eastern  North  America.  It  is  rusty  brown  on  the  head 
and  back,  becoming  olivaceous  on  the  rump  and  tail.  The 
under  parts  are  white  marked  with  large-  tear-shaped  spots. 
It  frequents  woods  and  thickets,  and  is  noted  for  its  loud 
clear  song,  b  The  missel  thrush.  Local,  Eng.  &  Scot,  c 
The  European  soii£  thrush.  Local,  Eng.  A'  Scot. 
wood  tick.  Any  tick  of  the  family  Ixodida;  whose  young 
cling  to  bushes,  but  fasten  on  the  body  of  any  animal 
touching  them.  In  man  they  often  produce  troublesome 
sores.  The  common  species  of  the  northern  United  States 
is  Dermacentor  variabilis. 

wood  tortoise,  a  common  North  American  tortoise 

(Clemmys  insculpta)  the  shell  of  which  is  marked  with 
strong  grooves  and  ridges,  like  sculptured  figures. 


wood  warbler,  a  Any  American  warbler,  esp.  one  of  the 
enus  Dendroica.  Among  the  most  common  in  the  Eastern 
tates  are  the  yellow  warbler,  black-throated  green  war¬ 
bler,  yellow-rumped  warbler,  blackpoll,  bay-breasted  war¬ 
bler,  chestnut-sided  warbler,  Cape  May  warbler,  prairie 
warbler,  and  pine  warbler.  b  A  European  warbler  (Phyl- 
loscopus  sibilatrix). 

Wood-war'di-a  (wood-war'di-d),  n.  [NL.,  after  Thomas 
J.  Woodward  (1745-1820),  Eng.  botanist.]  Rot.  A  genus 
of  rather  coarse-leaved  polypodiaceous  ferns  of  w  ide  dis¬ 
tribution,  having  the  sori  in  chainlike  rows  parallel  to  the 
midrib,  whence  they  are  called  chain  ferns.  W.  areolata 
and  W.  virginica  are  common  in  the  eastern  United  States, 
wood  wasp,  a  Any  ichneumon  fly  of  the  family  Siricid® 
whose  larv:e  live  in  the  wood  of  trees,  b  A  European  wasp 
(  Vespa  sylvestris)  which  builds  its  nest  in  trees,  c  Any  of 
certain  wasps  of  the  family  Crabronidx  which  excavate 
galleries  in  decaying  wood. 

wood  Wind  (wind).  Music.  The  wooden  wind  instruments 
of  an  orchestra,  collectively.  See  wind  instrument. 
wood'work7  (wood'wfirk7),  n.  Work  made  of  wood  ;  esp., 
interior  fittings  of  wood,  as  moldings,  stairways,  etc. 
wood'work  er  (-wfir7ker),  n.  1.  A  carpenter,  joiner,  cabi¬ 
netmaker,  or  other  person  who  works  in  wood. 

2.  A  machine  for  shaping  wood  ;  specif.,  a  general  joiner, 
wood'work  ing.  a.  Working  or  shaping  things  of  wood. 

—  wood'work  ing,  n. 

wood' worm7  (-wfirm7),  n.  A  larva  that  bores  in  wood  ;  a 
wood  borer. 

WOOd'y  (wdbd'T),  a.  [AS.  wudig.~\  1.  Abounding  with 
wood  or  woods  ;  as,  woody  land.  Bryant. 

2.  Of  or  containing  wood  or  woody  fiber  ;  ligneous. 

3.  Of  or  pertaining  to  woods;  sylvan.  Rare.  44  Woody 

nymphs,  fair  hamadryades.”  Spensei'. 

4.  Like,  or  characteristic  of,  wood  ;  as,  a  woody  taste, 
woody  fiber.  Bot.  a  Woody  tissue,  b  A  wood  cell.  — w. 
nightshade,  the  false  bittersweet.  —  w.  pear.  =  wooden  pear. 

—  w.  tongu^  Veter.,  wooden  tongue. 

WOO'er  (woo'Sr),  n.  [AS.  wdgere.  See  woo,  t>.  /.]  One 
who  woos ;  one  who  courts  or  solicits  in  love  ;  a  suitor, 
woof  (woof),  n.  [ME.  oof,  AS.  bwef,  var.  of  dweb,  dweb  ; 
on,  an,  on  -f-  iceb,  akin  to  wefan  to  weave.  The  initial  w 
is  due  to  the  influence  of  E.  weave.  See  on,  weave  ;  cf. 
abb.]  1.  The  threads  that  cross  the  warp  in  a  woven 
fabric ;  the  weft ;  the  filling ;  the  thread  usually  carried 
by  the  shuttle  in  weaving. 

2.  Texture  ;  cloth  ;  as,  a  pall  of  softest  woof.  Pope. 
wool  (wool),  n.  [ME.  wolle,  wulle,  AS.  u'ull ;  akin  to  D. 
wot,  OHG.  wol/a,  G.  wolle ,  Icel.  &  Sw.  nil.  Dan.  uld,  Gotb. 
u  ulla ,  Lith.  vi/na,  Russ,  vohia,  L.  rellns,  Skr.  urnd  wool, 
and  perh.  toL.  lana  wool.  Cf.  flannel,  velvet.]  1.  The 
soft  and  curled,  or  crisped,  covering  or  coat  of  domesti- 


germnnder  (Teucrium  scoro- 
donia). 

wood  grouse.  Local  a  Capercail¬ 
lie.  Eng.  b  Canada  grouse.  U.  S. 
wood  gum.  Chem.  Xylan, 
wood'nack',  wood'hack  er,  n. 
Green  woodpecker.  Local,  Eng. 
wood  hair  grass.  See  grass, 
Table  l.  [wood  is  stored. I 

wood 'hole7,  n.  A  place  wherej 
wood  honey.  Wild  honey, 
wood'horse  ,  n.  1.  A  sawhorse. 
2.  =  WALKING  STICK  b. 

wood'house'.  +  woodwose. 
wood'house7,  n.  A  house  or  shed 
where  wood  is  stored, 
wood'ie  (wQd'Y;  wdf>d'Y).  Scot, 
var.  of  withy.  TSee  -ness. I 
wood'i-ness  ( wdf)d'Y-n5B),  n.  | 
wood'ish.  (t.  Sylvan.  Oos. 
wood'JoVber  ( wd6d'j5b/Pr),  n. 
[See  job  to  strike,  job  a  jab.]  A 
woodpecker 

woodkern,  n.  A  robber  or  out¬ 
law  living  in  the  forest.  Obs. 

wood  kingfisher.  See  king¬ 
fisher,  1. 

wood'knack7er  (wrXxl'nfik'Or), 
n.  Green  woodpecker.  Loral. 
Eng.  Iger.  Obs.  I 

woodrknife/,  n.  Adirkordag-| 
woodland  caribou.  See  cari¬ 
bou.  [a  woodlaud.l 

wcod'land-er,  n.  A  dweller  ini 
wood  laurel  a  Spurge  laurel,  b 
Mountain  laurel.  IT.  S. 
wood'less,  a.  See  -less  — 
wood'less-nesB.  n. 
wood'lind7, 7i  A  linden  Obs. 
wood'line7,  n.  A  resting  place 
in  the  wood.  Obs.  [Ob.«.| 

wood'ly,  ad v.  of  wood,  mad. | 


1  wood 'maid7, 7i.  A  dryad.  Obs. 
wood'man,  n.  [From  wood 
mad.)  Madman.  Obs.  [ Obs. I 
wood'man-ship,  7i.  Woodcraft.  | 

:  wood  meal.  Wood  flour, 
wood'meil.  +  wadmol.  [grass.] 
wood  millet  grass.  See  millet  I 
wood'mon  ger<  wdbd'm0i)7g5r), 
7i.  A  wood  seller.  Obs. 
wood'nack  er.  Var.  of  wood- 
knacker.  Local,  Eng. 
wood'ness.  n.  [AS.  irodness. 
j  See  wood  mud.]  Anger  ;  mad- 
I  ness;  rage.  Obs.  [sweet.] 

wood  nightshade.  False  bitter- 1 
wood  nut.  Filbert,  [the  nltar. 
wood  offering.  Wood  burnt  on  | 
wood'-oil  tree.  The  tung  tree, 
wood  opal.  Min.  See  oral,  1. 
wood  owl.  a  European  tawny 
owl.  Local.  Eng.  b  European 
long-eared  owl.  Local ,  Eng.  c 
!  Barred  owl.  Local,  (J.S.  I  pulp.  | 
wood  paper.  Paper  of  wood  | 
wood  parenchyma.  Bot.  A 
thick-walled  parenchyma  with 
I  lignitied  cells,  in  the  secondary 
I  xylem  of  the  vascular  tissue, 
wood  pea.  The  heath  pea. 
wood  peat.  See  peat. 
wood'peckG  n.  Woodpecker.  R. 
wood'pen  ny,  or  wood'sil  ver,7i. 
!  Early  Eng.  Feudal  Law.  Mon¬ 
ey  paid  as  woodgeld. 
wood  pie.  Local,  Eng.  a  The 
l-urupr  m  profit  nr  lesser  spotted 
woodpecker,  b  The  green  wood¬ 
pecker.  [esp.  firewood.  | 

wood'pile7,  n.  A  pile  of  wood.l 
wood  pimpernel.  A  European 
loosestrife  ( Lysimachia  nemo- 
I  rum). 


wood  puceron.  [F.  puceron 
aphis.]  Plant  louse, 
wood  quail.  =  wood  r  a  r- 
tridoe  a. 

wood'-queest'C-kwest7).  wood'- 
quest  (-kwest7),  n.  [ wood  -4- 
(/ueest  the  ringdove.]  Ringdove 
Local,  Eng.  [tail.  Local,  U.  S.  | 
wood  rabbit.  Common  cotton- 1 
wood'rang'er  ( w<5txl'ran7jt?r),  n. 
A  forest  ranger,  or  keeper, 
wood  reed,  or  wood  reed  grass 
a  =  Indian  rf.ed  b.  b  An  Old 
World  reed  grass  ( Ca/amagros - 
/>  .<  epipeioft). 

wood'reeveG  n.  The  steward  or 
!  overseer  of  a  wood.  Eng. 

wood'rick7,  n.  A  woodpile. 

I  Dial.  Eng.  [wood.  Obs.  | 

wood'rime7,  n.  The  edge  of  a  I 
woodris,  7j.  [See  rick  a  twig. J 
:  Thicket ;  brushwood.  Obs. 

wood  robin,  a  Any  of  severnl 
|  sylviine  New  Zealand  birds  of 
the  genus  Miro.  They  are  gray - 
I  ish  black  and  white  or  pure 
white,  and  good  songsters,  b 
The  wood  thrush.  Local  U.  S 
wood 'rock7,  n.  A  compact 
woodlike  variety  of  asbestos, 
wood'roof,  wood'row,  wood'- 
row  el.  Vars.  of  woodruff. 
wood  sage.  Wood  germander 
Wood’s  alloy  or  metal  (wdbdz). 
Metal.  See  fusible  metal. 
wood  sandpiper.  An  Old  World 
shore  bird  (Rhyacophilus  g/a- 
reola)  of  the  tattlers,  allied  to 
the  greenshank  and  American 
solitary  sandpiper, 
wood  saw.  A  saw  for  cutting 
wood  ;  specif.,  a  bucksaw. 


wood’s  colt  A  horse  whose 
sire  and  dam  are  unknown  ; 
hence. a  bastard.  Dial 
wood 'sere',  7i.  =  cuckoo  spit, 
1  a  &  b. 

woodsere,  n.  Obs.  or  Dial  Eng. 

1.  Loose,  springy  soil  ;  swampy 
land. 

2.  Decayed  or  hollow  pollard  ; 
the  season  for  felling  wood, 
woodsere.  a.  Dry  ;  poor  ;  un¬ 
productive:  —  said  of  land.  Obs. 
Wood’s  halfpence.  Halfpence 
coined  for  Ireland  by  William 
Wood  under  a  patent  c>f  1722. 
wood'-shaw’.  n  A  grove.  Obs. 
wood'shed',  n.  A  shed  for 
wood,  esp  for  firewood. 

wood  sheldrake.  The  hooded 
merganser  Local,  V.  S. 
wood'ship,  n.  [AS.  ivodsciye. 
See  wood  mad  ;  -siiir.J  Mad¬ 
ness.  Obs. 

wood  shock.  [Alteration  of 
we  jack,  or  of  its  source.]  The 
fisher.  See  fisher,  2 
wood 'side',  n.  The  country  bor¬ 
dering  on  woods.  [vek,  Cit. | 
wood'sil  ver.  n.  See  fish  sil-| 
wood'skin/,  n.  A  canoe,  often 
large,  entirely  of  bark,  some¬ 
times  in  one  piece,  used  in  parts 
of  South  America,  as  Brazil, 
wood  slave.  A  lizard  (Mabouya 
sloani)  of  Jamaica, 
wood  snail.  A  European  edible 
snail  ( Helix  nemoralis). 
wood  snipe.  The  American 
woodcock.  Local,  U.  S. 
wood'-  sour',  wood'-  sow7er 
(-sou75r),  77.  Local  Eng.  a 
Wood  sorrel,  b  The  barberry. 


wood  spack.  Green  woodpeck¬ 
er.  Local,  Eng. 

wood'spite'  ( wdbd'splt7),  n. 
[Cf.  speioht.J  Green  wood¬ 
pecker.  Local ,  Eng. 
wood  spurge.  A  European 
spurge  ( Euphorbia  amygaaloi- 
dcs). 

wood  stamp.  A  carved  or  en¬ 
graved  block  or  stamp  of  wood, 
for  impressing  figures  or  colors 
on  fabrics. 

wood  star.  Any  of  several  small 
South  Americon  humming 
birds  of  the  genera  Chsctorercus 
and  Marti*.  [  Petrified  wood.  | 
wood'afone"^  ( wdbd'ston7),  77. | 
wood  stork.  A  stork  of  the  sub¬ 
family  Tanta/ime ,  esp.  one  of 
the  Old  World  species.  Cf. 
wood  ibis 

wood  sugar.  Xylose, 
wood  tapper.  A  woodpecker 
J  Local  Eng.  Sf  Scot. 
wood  tin.  See  cassiterite. 
wood  titmouse.  The  European 
golderest.  Local,  Eng. 
wood  vetch,  a,  A  European 
vetch  (Vida  sylratica)  some¬ 
times  planted  for  forage  b  The 
heath  pea.  [vetch  a. ! 

wood  vetchling.  =  WOOD 
wood  vine.  [See  vine  ;  or  cf. 
woodbine.]  White  bryony, 
wood  vinegar.  Pyroligneous 
acid. 

wood  violet,  a  Hedge  violet,  b 
Bird’ s-foot  violet.  Local,  U.  S 
wood'wall.  wood'wale  (wd&d'- 
w61 ;  -wrtl  ;  -’1),  77.  [ME.  wode- 
wale.  Cf.  WITVVAL.1  The  green 
woodpecker.  Local.  Eng. 


wood'ward  (w<5bd'w6rd'k  ». 
(AS.  wudmreardA  Eng.  Incest 
Law.  A  forest  officer  eh  urged 
with  guarding  the  woods, 
wood'ward-ship.  n.  Sec  -mi  1  r. 
wood 'wash  .wood 'wax',  wooo  '- 
wax  en.  Vars.  of  woadwax  i  n. 
woodwele.  4*  woodwall. 
wood  widgeon.  —  wood  duck  a. 
Local,  IJ.  S.  [woodcraft.  R. | 
wood'wise'  (-wlz7),  a.  Wise  in | 
wood  wool.  Prepared  wood  fiber 
resembling  wool,  used  as  a  sur¬ 
gical  dressing,  for  filtering,  etc. 
woodwose.  n.  1.  [AS.  irtnlu. 
ivdsa.]  A  satyr  :  faun.  Obs. 

2.  The  herb  woad.  Obs. 
wood  wren,  a  European  wmod 
warbler,  b  Willow  warbler, 
wood 'wroth,  a.  Angered  to  the 
point  of  madness.  Obs.  Scot. 
wood'y  (wdbd'Y).  Scot  var.  of 
withy. 

woo'er-bab7  (oo'er-biib'x.  n.  A 
irarter  tied  below  the  knee  as  a 
love  knot.  Obs.  Scot. 
woofed  (wooft),  a.  Crossed  or 
intertwined  as  a  woof, 
woo'fell  (w’ob'151),  n.  The  Eu¬ 
ropean  blackbird, 
woof  work._ Woven  work.  Obs. 
woof'y  (woof'Y),  a.  Of  close 
texture; dense;  (\*.awoofy cloud, 
woo  hoo'  (woo'h<5o'),  77.  [Amer. 
Sp.  guebucu,  fr.  Tupi  gucbucii.) 
The  snilfish  ( Jstiophorus ).  [pr.  | 
woo'ing-ly,  adv.  of  wooing ,  p.| 

wook.  Ohs  pret.  of  wake. 
wool  iwdbl).  Dial.  Eng.  var.  of 
will,  v. 

wool,  7'.  t.  To  pull  or  tousle  the 
hair  of  ;  to  trick.  Slang,  LI  S. 


ale,  senate,  cSre,  Am,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofa ;  eve,  event,  end,  recent,  maker;  ice,  ill;  old,  6bey,  orb,  5dd,  sSft,  connect ;  use,  unite,  urn,  up,  circus,  menu-* 

U  Foreign  Word.  *i*  Obsolete  Variant  of.  -f  combined  with.  =  equals. 
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cated  sheep  and  some  other  animals  ;  esp.,  that  of  sheep, 
which  constitutes,  next  to  cotton,  the  most  important  ma¬ 
terial  of  clothing.  Wool  proper  is  borne  by  wild  species 
of  sheep  ouly  as  a  short  undercoat  concealed  by  hair,  and 
its  development  in  domesticated  sheep  is  due  to  long-con- 
tinued  selective  breeding.  It  is  distinguished  from  hair  by 
the  character  of  its  covering  of  minute  overlapping  scales 
or  plates,  to  which  is  due  its  felting  property.  There  are 
imperceptible  gradations  between  hair  and  wool,  however, 
and  neglected  wool-bearing  animals  tend  to  produce  an 
increasing  amount  of  hair.  Wool,  like  hair,  is  an  out¬ 
growth  of  the  epidermis  and  consists  essentiallv  of  kera¬ 
tin.  and  in  its  natural  state  contains  fatty  matter  called 
yolk  or  sumt  (which  see).  Its  quality  has  been  greatly 
improved  by  careful  breeding  and  crossing  of  fine-wooled 
with Jong- wooied  breeds.  Wool  from  different  parts  of 
the  body  differs  greatly  m  length  of  fiber,  fineness,  and 
structure.  Wools  are  variously  graded,  as  on  the  basis  of 
length  of  staple,  fineness,  luster,  elasticity,  color,  etc.  The 
three  main  classes  on  the  basis  of  staple  are:  (1)  carding 
or  clothing,  wools,  or  those  of  the  Merino  type,  in  which  felt¬ 
ing  qualities  are  desired  ;  (2)  combing  wools,  in  which  length 
of  staple  is  required;  and  (3)  miscellaneous  wools,  long, 
strong,  coarse  wools  used  for  carpets,  blankets,  and  coarse 
clothing,  and  sometimes  called  carpet,  or  blanket,  wools. 

2  Short,  thick  hair,  esp.  when  crisped  or  curled. 

Wool  of  bat  and  tongue  of  dog.  Shak. 

3.  Any  fiocculeut  substance ;  something  light  and  fleecy 
or  downy  like  wool ;  as,  glass  wool  ;  carbon  wool ,  a  fila¬ 
mentous  mass  of  carbon  produced  in  some  forms  of  coke 
furnaces.  Specif.  :  a  Bot.  Any  dense,  felted  pubescence 
on  the  surface  of  plants  ;  t omentum,  b  The  thick  furry 
or  hairy  coat  of  some  insects,  as  hairy  caterpillars. 

WOOld  (woold),  v.  t.  ;  woold'ed  ;  woold'ing.  [D.  woelen , 
b ewoelen;  cf.  G.  wuhlen ,  b ewuhlen.~\  Naut.  To  wind,  or 
wrap  ;  esp.,  to  wind  a  rope  or  chain  round,  as  a  mast  or 
yard  sprung  or  made  of  two  or  more  pieces,  at  the  place 
where  it  has_been  fished  or  scarfed,  to  strengthen  it. 
woold'er  (wool'der),  n.  1.  Chiefly  Naut  A  stick  used  to 
tighten  a  rope  at  a  knot,  as  in  woolding. 

2.  Rope  Making.  One  of  the  handles  of  the  top,  formed 
by  a  wooden  pin  passing  through  it.  See  1st  top,  2. 
wool'— dyed7  (wSdl'did'),  a.  Dyed  before  being  made  into 
cloth,  in  distinction  from  piece-dyed  ;  ingrain, 
wooled,  woolled  (woold),  a.  Having  wool  of  a  specified 
quality  ;  —  chiefly  in  composition  ;  as,  a  hue-icooled  sheep. 
WOOl'en  )  (wdbl'Su),  a.  [ME.  icollen  ;  cf.  AS.  wyllen.  See 
wool'len  |  wool.]  1.  Made  of  wool;  consisting  of  wool. 

2.  Of  or  pertaining  to  wool  or  woolen  cloths;  as,  woolen 
manufactures  ;  a  woolen  mill ;  a  woolen  draper. 

3.  Wearing  clothes  of  homespun  woolen  instead  of  silks, 
velvets,  and  the  like  ;  hence,  boorish  ;  vulgar.  Shak. 

WOOl'fell'  (wdbl'fSl7),  n.  [ u'ool  -f  fell  a  skin.]  A  skin 
from  which  the  wool  has  not  been  sheared  or  pulled. 
Woolf  engine  (woolf).  Mach.  The  first  practical  compound 
engine,  introduced  by  Woolf,  an  English  engineer,  in  1S04. 
Hornblower  conceived  the  idea  in  1781,  but  was  restricted 
by  Watt’s  patents.  Th^  term  is  now  generally  applied  to 
a  compound  engine  having  no  receiver, 
wool'gath  er  ing  (wdol'gath'er-Tng),  n.  Act  of  gathering 
wool,  as  that  found  in  tufts  caught  on  bushes,  etc.  ;  fig., 
act  of  indulging  in  vagrant  fancies  ;  foolish  or  purposeless 
thinking  or  imagining,  —  a.  Indulging  in  idle  or  vagrant 
fancies  ;  idly  fanciful  or  imaginative, 
wool  grass  a  All  American  sedge  or  bulrush  ( Scirpus 
cypennus)  with  numerous  clustered  woolly  spikelets.  b 
A  European  grass  (Erianthus  ravennse)  Hke  pampas,  often 
cultivated  for  ornament. 

wool'grow  er  (wdol'gro'er),  ??.  One  who  raises  sheep  for 
the  production  of  wool.  —  WOOl'grow  ing,  n. 
wool'ly  (wdbl'T),  a.  1.  Consisting  of,  of  the  nature  of,  or 
like,  wool ;  as,  a  woolly  covering  ;  a  woolly  fleece.  41  My 
fleece  of  woolly  hair.”  Shak. 

2.  Clothed  with  wool.  44  Woolly  breeders.”  Shak. 

3.  Technical  uses :  a  Bot.  Lanate.  b  Pron.  =  breathy. 
woolly  aphis,  a  woolly  plant  louse.  —  w.  bear,  the  hairy  larva 
of  several  boinbycia  moths,  as  of  various  tiger  moths  (see 
Arctiid.b).  The  most  common  species  in  the  United  States 
are  the  salt-marsh  caterpillar,  the  black-and-red  woolly 
bear,  or  larva  of  the  Isabella  moth,  and  the  yellow  woolly 
bear,  or  larva  of  the  American  ermine  moth  ( Spilosoma 
virginica).  —  w.  beard  grass,  any  grass  of  the  genus  Eri¬ 
anthus,  in  allusion  to  the  silky  hairs  clothing  the  spikes. 

—  w.  butt  or  but.  a  An  Australian  eucalypt  ( Eucalyptus 
Ion gi folia)  having  hard  wood  used  for  many  purposes.  The 
bark  of  old  trees  is  fibrous,  b  The  bastard  mahogany 
E.  botrynitles.  c  The  blackbutt.  —  w.  fleece,  a  cirro-cumulus 
cloud.  —  w.  gum.  =  woolly  butt.  —  w.  lemur,  the  avalii.  —  w. 
louse.  =  wool i. y  plant  louse.  —  w.  monkey,  a  monkey  of  the 
genus  Lagothrix.  See  Lagothrix.  —  w.  opossum.  See  opos¬ 
sum,  1. —  w.  plant  louse,  any  of  several  plant  lice  of  the  genus 
Schizoneura  which  are  covered  with  a  dense  coat  of  white 
filaments  somewhat  resembling  fine  wool  or  cotton  ;  esp., 
S.  lanigera ,  which  is  often  a  serious  pest  of  the  apple 
tree.  It  exists  in  two  forms,  one  of  which  infests  the 
roots,  the  other  the  branches.  See  also  alder  blight. 

—  w.  rhinoceros,  an  extinct  two-horned  rhinoceros  (Opsi- 
ceros  antiquitalis ,  syn.  Rhinoceros  tichorhmus)  which  in¬ 
habited  the  arctic  regions.  It  had  a  dense  coat  of  woollv 
hair.  It  has  been  found  frozen  in  the  ice  of  Siberia,  with 
the  flesh  and  hair  well  preserved.  —  w.  soft-grass,  velvet 
grass.  —  w.  worm  a  The  larva  of  any  sawfly  that  covers 
itself  with  a  white  woolly  secretion,  as  the,  larva  of  Se- 


wool  black.  See  dye  (wool. I 
wool  burler.  One  who  burial 
woold'ing,  n.  Maut.  &  Act  of 
winding  or  wrapping  with  rope 
or  chain,  as  a  inast  or  spar  b  A 
rope  or  chain  so  used, 
wool  driver.  A  purchaser  of  wool 
for  the  market.  Eng. 
wool  eating  See  Pica.  n.,  2. 
wool'en,  wool'len.  w.  Woolen 
fabric  (thin  fabric  of  wool.  I 
wool  en-eJ'  Tool  en-ette',  n.  A  | 
woo'lert  ( w  o  o'l  C  r  t),  n.  f  Cf  - 
dial  oudanf ,  owlet .  howlet  ] 
The  barn  owl  Loral ,  Ena 
wool  extract.  Wool  obtained 
from  fabrics  made  of  wool  and 
cotton  by  destroying  the  cotton, 
wool  fat  or  grease  Lanolin 
woolfe  *i •  wolf. 
woolfyne  4*  wulvine 
woolgraither.  n.  [See  or  a  IT H, 
v.  f.  |  A  preparer  of  wool.  Obs. 
wool  hall.  A  trade  market  in 
the  woolen  districts  Eng. 
wool 'head',  n.  Thebufflehead 
Loral ,  U.  S.  [w  ooled.  etc- 1 
woolled.  woollen,  etc  Vars.  of 
wool'li-ness  ( wd6l'Y-nCs),  n.  See 

-NESS. 


wool'ly-haired'  (-hard'),**  Hav 

1  ing  woolly  hair  ;  ulotrichous. 
w  o  ol'ly-he  a  d',  n.  A  negro. 

i  Slant.! 

wool  .’v-head  ed.  a.  Woolly¬ 
haired.  -  woolly-headed  thistle 

=  WOOL  THISTLE. 

wool'man  (wdftl'mdn ),  n. ;  pi 
l  -men  A  dealer  in  wool, 
wool'mon  ger  <wdt>l'mfti)'gCr), 
|  a.  A  dealer  in  wool  Ohs 
;  wool  needle.  A  blunt  needle 
with  a  long  eye,  adapted  for 
I  woolen  and  worsted  work. 
Wool'ner’s  tu'ber-cle.  point,  or 
tip  ( wdbl'nSrz )  =  Da rw ixi a n 
tubercle. 

w'ool  oil.  Any  oil  used  for  ou- 
|  ing  wool  before  spinning 
wool  packer,  a  One  who  packs 
wool  for  market  into  or  as  into 
woolpacks.  b  =  wool  table. 
wool  powder.  Fine  dust  ob¬ 
tained  from  dry  wool,  used  as 
■  flock  in  coating  wall  paper,  etc. 
wool  scarlet  See  dye 
wool  s  our  A  place  for  scour- 
|  ing  wool.  Co! tog..  Australia. 
wool'sey  (wowol'zY;  -sY).  n. 
|  [From  wool.]  Linsey-woolsey. 


Woolly  Worm  ( Se 
landria  caryse).  a 
Natural  State  ;  b 
Same  with  Secre¬ 
tion  removed,  (jj) 


landria  caryse,  which  feeds  upon  the  hickory  and  butter¬ 
nut.  b  A  woolly  bear. 
wool'pack7  (wool'pSk'),  n.  1.  A  wrap¬ 
per,  of  canvas,  cotton,  or  the  like,  for 
holding  wool ;  also,  a  quantity  of  wool 
w  eighing  240  pounds  in  such  a  wrapper. 

2.  Meteor.  A  rounded  cumulus  cloud 
springing  from  a  horizontal  base. 
wool'sack7  (-sSk'),  n.  A  sack  for  or  of 
wool ;  specif.,  the  seat  of  the  English 
Lord  Chancellor  in  the  House  of  Lords, 
a  sack  of  wool  in  shape  like  a  divan. 
wool'shed7  (-sliSd'),  n.  A  building  or 
range  of  buildings,  as  on  an  Australian  sheep  station,  in 
which  sheep  are  sheared  and  wool  is  prepared  for  market, 
wool'sow  er  ( sS'er ).  A  multicellular  gall  on  the  white  oak, 
made  by  a  gallfly  ( Andricus  seminalor ),  in  which  each  cell 
is  covered  by  a  coating  of  woolly  filaments, 
wool  Stapler,  a  One  who  deals  ill  wool,  b  One  who  sorts 
wool  according  to  its  staple,  or  its  adaptation  to  different 
manufacturing  purposes. 

wool'stock7  (w661'st5k'),  n.  A  heavy  wooden  hammer  for 
milling  cloth. 

wool  table.  A  strong  table  with  various  devices  for  col¬ 
lecting  and  bundling  loose  wool  for  marketing, 
wool  thistle,  wool'ly-head  ed  this'tle  A  tall  European 
thistle  (Car duus  eriophorus)  having  densely  lauose  heads;— 
called  also  friar'1  s-crown,  friar' s-lhistle. 

WOOl'WOrk7  (wdol'wGrk'),  n.  Needlework  done  with  wool, 
esp.  that  done  on  canvas  and  made  in  imitation  of  tapestry. 
WOOtZ  (wobts),  n.,  wootz  Steel.  [Peril,  a  corruption  of 
Kanarese  ukku  steel.]  A  species  of  steel  made  in  India  in 
a  rude  way  in  small  crucibles  ;  India,  or  Indian,  steel.  It 
has  a  high  temper  and  is  suitable  for  edge  tools.  The  proc¬ 
ess  is  the  oldest  known  for  making  fused  steel, 
word  (wGrd),  n.  [AS.  word;  akin  to  OFries.  &  OS.  word, 
D.  woord ,  G.  wort ,  I  cel.  or  8,  Sw.  &  Dan.  ord,  Goth  waurd , 
OPruss.  wirds ,  Lith.  vardas  a  name,  L.  verbum  a  word,  and 
prob.  to  Gr.  pyruip  an  orator.  Cf.  rhetoric,  verb.]  1.  That 
which  is  said ;  esp.,  a  brief  remark  or  expression  ;  as,  a 
word  of  advice. 

All  the  law  is  fulfilled  in  one  word ,  even  in  this  ;  Thou  shnlt 
love  thy  neighbor  as  thyself  Gal.  v.  14. 

2.  An  utterance  considered  as  implying  the  faith  or  author¬ 
ity  of  the  person  who  utters  it ;  statement ;  affirmation  ; 
declaration  ;  promise.  44  Keep  thy  word  justly.”  Shak. 

3.  A  saying  or  proverb;  adage;  maxim;  motto.  Archaic. 

The  device  he  hears  upon  his  shield 

Is  a  black  Ethiope  reaching  at  the  sun  : 

The  word ,  “  Lux  tua  vita  mihi.”  Shak. 

4.  Account ;  tidings  ;  report;  message  ;  also,  communica¬ 
tion  ;  information  ;  —  used  only  in  the  singular. 

I  pray  you  .  .  .  bring  me  word  thither 
How  the  world  goes  Shak. 

5.  Fame;  report;  repute;  talk.  Obs.  or  Archaic. 

6.  A  password,  watchword,  or  verbal  signal ;  also,  an  or¬ 
der  ;  command  ;  direction  ;  as,  to  give  the  word. 

7.  Talk  ;  discourse  ;  speech  ;  language  ;  — chiefly  in  pi. 

Be  thy  worth  severe  ; 

Sharp  as  he  merits,  hut  the  sword  forbear.  Dry  den. 

8.  pi.  Verbal  contention  ;  dispute. 

Some  words  there  grew  ’twixt  Somerset  and  me  Shak. 

9.  An  articulate  sound  or  combination  of  sounds  which,  as 
symbolizing  an  idea,  is  taken  as  an  ultimate  independent 
unit  of  discourse  ;  the  smallest  particle  of  speech  that  has 
meaning  when  taken  by  itself.  Thus  the  combination  of 
vocables,  clouds  disappear ,  though  expressing  a  logical 
unit  (a  judgment),  is  not  an  ultimate  sense  unit,  since  it  is 
analyzable  into  two  independent  terms;  while  the  of 
clouds  and  the  dis-  of  disappear ,  though  ultimate  sense 
units,  are  not  independent  units,  since  they  have  their 
sense  only  in  combination  ;  and  the  phonetic  units  (sylla¬ 
bles)  -ap  and  -pear  are  not  units  of  sense  at  all :  hence 
clouds  and  disappear  are  the  only  units  here  that  have  all 
the  characteristics  of  words.  A  word  may  be  :  as  to  its  ori¬ 
gin,  radical  (as  cloud ,  run,  white),  or  derivative  (as  cloudy, 
cloudiness) ;  as  to  its  form,  inflectional  (as  clouds,  walked), 
and  either  simple  or  compound,  as  man,  manservant.  Words 
are  presentational  when  they  present  ideas  as  terms  of 
thought  (as  cloud,  run,  white),  and  relational  when  they  ex¬ 
press  the  relationships  between  the  terms  of  thought  (as 
of,  shall,  to).  In  an  inflected  language  those  forms  of  a 
given  base  which  constitute  a  particular  part  of  speech 
(noun,  verb,  etc.)  are  regarded  not  as  different  words,  but 
as  forms  of  the  same  word,  which  in  this  case  is  a  gram¬ 
matical  abstraction  by  which  the  idea  denoted  in  common 
by  these  forms  is  conceived  apart  from  any  context,  al¬ 
though  in  actual  speech  no  word  form  for  the  idea  so  con¬ 
ceived  may  exist ;  thus,  mans,  manning,  manned  are  re¬ 
garded  as  forms  of  the  verb  man  ;  maids,  men,  men's  as 
forms  of  another  ?rorrf,the  noun  man.  So,  in  Latin,  homi- 
nis,  hominem,  etc.,  are  viewed  as  forms  of  the  same  word , 
although  their  base  homin-  does  not  exist  as  a  word. 

Amongst  men  who  confound  their  ideas  with  words,  there 
must  be  endless  disputes  Locke. 

10.  Hence,  the  written  or  printed  character,  or  combina¬ 
tion  of  characters,  expressing  such  a  unit  of  discourse  ; 
as,  the  words  on  a  page. 

11.  Theol.  =  the  Word,  below. 

Syn.  —  See  term. 

by  word  of  mouth,  orally;  by  actual  speaking.  —  In  a  w., 
briefly  ;  to  sum  up.  —  In  w.,  in  declaration  ;  in  profession. 


44  Let  us  not  love  in  word,  .  .  .  but  in  deed  and  in  truth.” 
1  John  iii.  18.  —  the  Word.  Theol.  a  \l.  c.)  The  gospel  mes¬ 
sage  ;  esp.,  the  Scriptures,  as  a  revelation  of  Goa.  44  Bold  to 
speak  the  word  without  fear.”  Phil.  i.  14.  b  The  second  per¬ 
son  in  the  Trinity  before  his  manifestation  in  time  by  the 
incarnation ;  the  Logos  (which  see);  among  those  who  reject 
the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  some  one  or  all  of  the  divine 
attributes  personified.  John  i.  1.  —  w.  for  word,  in  the  exact 
words;  verbatim;  literally;  exactly;  as,  to  repeat  any¬ 
thing  word  for  word.—  w.  of  command,  Mil.. a.  word  or  phrase 
of  definite  and  established  meaning,  used  in  directing  the 
movements  of  soldiers;  as  ,aim;  Jirej  shoulder  amis.  etc. 

—  w.  of  honor,  an  engagement  made  with,  or  confirmed  by, 
a  pledge  of  one’s  honor  for  its  fulfillment.  —  W.  of  Wisdom, 
Mormon  Ch., one  of  the  alleged  revelations  of  Joseph  Smith. 
Jr.  (1805-44)t  founder  of  the  Mormon  Church.  It  treats  of 
food  and  drink.  — words  of  procreation,  Law ,  the  words  nec¬ 
essary  in  conveying  a  fee  in  tail  to  indicate  to  whose  chil¬ 
dren  the  conveyed  estate  is  to  be  entailed.  See  2d  fee,  3  b- 

—  W.  of  the  wise.  See  Proverbs,  under  Old  Testament. 
word  (wGrd),  v.  t.  ;  word'ed  ;  word'ing.  1.  To  express  in 

words ;  to  phrase. 

The  apology  .  .  .  worded  with  greater  deference.  Addison. 

2.  To  ply  with  words  ;  also,  to  cause  to  he  or  affect  by  or 

in  the  use  of  a  word  or  words.  Obs.  Howell. 

3.  To  flatter  with  words ;  to  cajole.  Obs.  Shak. 

word,  v.  i.  [Cf.  AS.  wordian  to  speak.]  To  use  words  ;  to 

speak;  discourse;  argue.  Archaic  or  Dial. 
to  word  it,  to  bandy  words  ;  to  dispute.  Rare. 
word'-blind',  a.  Physiol.  Affected  with  word  blindness, 
word  blindness  Physiol.  Inability  to  understand  print¬ 
ed  or  written  words  or  symbols,  although  perhaps  able  to 
see  quite  well,  speak  fluently,  and  write  correctly.  Called 
also  text  blindness. 

word'book7  (wGrd'bdok'),  n.  [Cf.  D.  woordenboek,  G.  wor- 
terbuch.~\  A  book  containing  a  collection  of  words  ;  a  vo¬ 
cabulary  ;  dictionary ;  lexicon, 
word'-bound  ,  «.  i.  Not  fluent;  taciturn, either  because 
of  a  limited  vocabulary  or  an  unwillingness  to  talk. 

2.  Bound  by  an  oath,  or  promise. 

word'ing,  n.  1.  Act  of  talking,  esp.  in  discussion  or  argu¬ 
ment  ;  wrangling.  Obs.  or  R. 

2.  Expression,  or  act  or  manner  of  expressing,  in  words  ; 
phrasing ;  as,  the  happy  wording  of  an  idea, 
word'ish,  a.  Pert,  to,  or  full  of,  words  ;  wordy.  Rare.  — 

word'ish  ness,  n.  Rare. 

The  truth  they  hide  by  their  dark  wordishness  Sir  K.  Digby. 
wor'dle  (wSr'd’l),  n.  Any  of  several  pivoted  pieces  form¬ 
ing  the  throat  of  an  adjustable  die  used  in  drawing  wire, 
lead  pipe,  etc. 

word  method.  Education.  A  method  of  teaching  reading 
in  which  words  are  first  taken  as  single  ideograms  and  later 
analyzed  into  their  phonetic  and  alphabetic  elements ;  — 
contrasted  with  the  alphabet  and  sentence  methods. 
word'mon  ger  (wGrd'muq'ger),  n.  Lit.,  a  dealer  in  words  ; 

—  applied  esp.  to  one  who  considers  more  the  words  than 
their  meaning.  —  word'monger-ing,  n. 

word  painter.  A  writer  of  vivid  or  graphic  descriptive 
power.  Hence,  word  painting. 

word  Picture.  A  graphic  or  vivid  description  in  words, 
word'play'  (wGrd'pla'),  n.  A  more  or  less  subtle  playing 
upon  the  meaning  of  words. 

words'man  (wGrdz'man),  n.  ;  pi.  -men  (-men).  One  who 
deals  in  words,  or  subtilizes  in  the  meanings  of  words  ;  a 
verbalist.  44  Some  speculative  wordsman."  H.  Bushnell. 
—words'man  ship,  n. 
word  square  A  series  of  words  so  arranged 
that  their  letters  read  alike  vertically  and 
horizontally. 

Words  worth'i  an  (wGrdz-wGr'thi-dn),  a. 

Of,  pert  to,  or  characteristic  of,  the  poet 
William  Wordsworth  (1770-1850),  who  aimed 
to  depict  the  elemental  passions  and  simple 
feelings  in  unaffected  language,  and  who  became  an  in¬ 
terpreter  of  nature,  which  he  regarded  as  a  moral  entity 
and  almost  divine.—?*.  A  follower,  imitator,  or  admirer 
of  Wordsworth  or  his  poetry.  —  Words- worth'i-an  ism 
(-Tz’m),  n. 

word'y  (wGr'dl),  a. ;  word'i-er  (-dT-er) ;  word'i-bst. 
[Cf.  AS.  wyrdigf]  1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  words  ;  consist¬ 
ing  of  words  ;  verbal ;  as,  a  wordy  war.  Cowper , 

2.  Using  or  containing  many  words  ;  verbose.  Philips. 
work  (wGrk),  n.  [ME.  work ,  werk,  weorc ,  AS.  wore ,  were , 
weorc ;  akin  to  OFries.  werk,  wirk,  OS.,  D.,  &  G.  werk, 
OHG.  were,  werah,  Icel.  &  Sw.  verk,  Dan.  t'«r/:,Goth.  ga- 
waurki,  Gr.  epyov,  fepyov,  work,  pe£e iu  to  do,  opyavov  an 
instrument,  opyta  secret  rites,  Avestan  verez  to  work.  Cf. 

ARGON,  BULWARK,  ENERGY,  ERG,  GEORGIC,  LITURGY,  METAL¬ 
LURGY,  ORGAN,  ORGY,  SURGEON,  WORK,  V.,  WRIGHT.]  1.  Exer- 
tion  of  strength  or  faculties  for  the  accomplishment  of 
something  ;  physical  or  intellectual  effort  directed  to  an 
end  ;  toil  ;  labor  ;  as,  the  work  of  a  teamster,  of  a  doctor  ; 
also,  that  which  requires  or  has  required  such  exertion  or 
effort ;  employment ;  occupation  ;  as,  to  be  out  of  work. 

2.  State  of  actively  working  or  operating  ;  activity.  Obs. 

3.  The  matter  on  which  one  is  working  ;  that  on  which  one 
spends  labor  ;  the  thing  occupying  one  ;  task  ;  duty  ;  as,  to 
take  up  one’s  work;  to  drop  one’s  work. 

In  every  work  that  he  began  . 
and  prospered. 


HEART 
EMBER 
ABUSE 
RESIN 
TREND 
Word  Square. 


he  did  it  with  all  his  heart, 
2  Chron.  xxxi.  21. 


wool 'sort  er,  u  One  who  sorts 

wool. 

wool'sort  er’s  dis  ease'  (wdbl'- 
sOrtPrz).  =  ANTHRAX.  1  C- 
wool  sponge  LambVwool 

sponge  [Eng.\ 

wool  staple.  A  staple  for  wool.  I 
Wool'wa  (wool'wii)  Var  of 
Ulya,  a  Nicaraguan  Indian, 
wool 'ward  (wdbl'wPrd),  a.  ir 
ndv  [wool  4- -ward. J  In  wool: 
with  woolen  next  the  skin  Obs. 
wool'ward-go  ing,  n  Peniten- 
tiul  wearing  of  woolen  clothes 
next  the  skin.  Obs.  [wool.  065.1 
wool'web  ster,  n.  A  weaver  of  | 
wool'y,  o.  =  woolly. 

woom.  womb  ;  vome,  vomit 
woom,  ii.  Beaver  fur  Cant. 
woo'mer-a.  woo'mer-ah  (woo' 
mor-a ).  Vnrs  of  womkrah. 
woon  (worn.  Obs.  or  dial.  Eng. 
var.  of  won,  abode. 

woon  (woon).  u.  Also  wun.  |  Bur- 
meHe  wun,  lit.,  burden.]  A  Bur¬ 
mese  governor  or  ndminiHtrative 
officer  ;  — usually  in  comp.,  as 
woon'-gyee'.  or  w  u  n'-g  y  i' 
( -gye'),  a  great  minister,  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  council  of  state  ; 


may'-woon'  ( mT'wdon'),  or 
my'o-wun'  (niT'fl-woon'),  pro- 
'  vincial  governor.  India. 
woonde  +  wonde 
woonder.  woonderful.  4*  won- 

,  DER,  WOND1  i:  i  i  i  ("t  ONE.) 
woone  Obs  or  dial.  Eng  var.  I 
woongtooth  +  w  A  NOTOOTH 
woo-ra'li  (woo-ra'lY),  woo-ra'- 
'  ri  (-rl),  n.  Var  ot  CURA R R. 
woord. woordi  f  word, wordy. 
woorke.  +  work. 

|  woorshipfnl  +  worshipful. 

|  woorthy.  woorthiness  4* 
I  WORTHY,  WORTHINESS 
woose  i*  OOZE, 
woosell.  +  OUZEL. 

1  woosted.  +  worsted,  n. 
i  woos 'ter,  n.  Wooer  ;  lover.  06.5 
j  woos'y  (wdbz'Y).  4*  oozy. 
woot.  WOT.  [WILL.  wilt.  I 

woot.  Obs  or  dial.  Eng.  ofl 
wooze.  +ooze 
wooz'y  (wooz'Y),  a.  Befuddled 
|  by  or  as  by  liquor.  Slang. 
wop.  Obs.  pret  of  weep 
wop(whp).  Dial.  var.  of  wh a p. 
wop  (w5p),  wopse  (wOps).  Dial. 
Eng  vars.  of  wasp.  [O65.I 

I  wop.  w.  IAS.  wop.)  Weeping. | 


wopen  weapon.  [weep. I 
wo'pen  ( wS'p’n).  Obs  p.  p  ofl 
wop'per  (wbp'?r)  Dial.  Eng. 
of  whopper. 

wop'ping  Dial.  Eng  var  of 
WHOPPING  [065  I 

wopy.n  [AS.  wopig.~\  Tearful. | 
wor  101:.  WH  ERR 
wor.  Dial.  var.  of  were. 
wor.  Dial  Eng.  var.  of  WER, 
our. 

wor  (wbr)  Obs.  or  dial.  Eng 
var.  of  war,  worse, 
wor'blefwfir'b’l).  n.  A  warble, 
worces'ter  ( wdbs't?r),  n.  Wool¬ 
en  cloth  of  fine  grade,  originat 


word-dearthing,  a  Beggaring 
j  description  in  words.  Obs. 
word  dumbness.  Motor  aphasia, 
wordely  +  worldly. 

Wor'den  (wQr'd^n),  n.  An 
1  American  hardy  grape  like  the 
;  Concord  in  appearance  and 
I  flavor.  I  wordy.  I 

word'i-ly  (wOr'dY-lY).  adv.  ofl 
word'i  ness.  ?/.  See -ness 
wor'dle  ( w?r'd’l  ;  wfi'd’l),  n. 

!  World.  06s  or  Scot.  Jr  Dial.  Eng. 
word'less,  a  See  -less. 
word'ness,  n.  [AS.  weorodness, 
\  werodnes  ]  Sweetness  Obs. 
word'spite',  a  Abusive  ;  vitu- 


mg  in  Worcester,  Eng.,  about  1  perative.  R  [about  words.  06s. 


the  14th  century, 
worche,  r.  t.  Sc  L  [See  work.]  ; 
work.  Obs  —  worcher,  n.  Ob. 
worchep.  +  worship 


word.  +  ord.  world,  worth,  v.  wore  (wor). 
word-bregger.  n.  [ME  .breggere  wore  (wor)  . 
an  abridger.  See  abridge.]  An  p.  p.  of  wear 


word 'strife  .  n.  Disputation  | 
word'y  (wPr'df  :  wfld'Y).  Obs. 
I  or  Scot.  &  dial.  Eng.  of  worthy. 
wore.  ore:  were,  form  of  be 

Var.  ofvoAR.  Scot. 
Pret.  &  Scot.  &  dial. 


abridger  of  words  06s 

word'-catch  er.  n.  One  who 
cavils  at  words.  — word'-catch  - 
ing.  n.  [word  deafness  | 

word'-deaP,  a.  Suffering  from  I 
word  deafness.  See  deafness. 


wore,  v.  i.  IAS.  woman  ]  To 
wander  about  06s.  —  v. /.  To 
weary.  Obs. 

woren.  ficere,  subj.  form  of  be. 
worght  j*  wrought.  Jwark.i 
work  (work).  Dial.  Eng.  of| 


food  foot  •  out,  oil ;  chair  ;  go  ;  sing,  ii)k  ;  then,  thin  ;  nature,  verdure  (250) ;  K  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144) ;  boN  ;  yet;  zh  =  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  ^ 

Full  explanations  of  Abbreviations.  Sl^n*,  etc.,  Immediately  precede  the  Vocabulary. 


}  in  Guids. 


WORK 


WORLD 


4.  That  which  is  produced,  or  anything  accomplished,  by 
exertion  or  toil;  product;  manufacture ;  also,  anything  ac¬ 
complished  ;  act;  deed;  performance;  achievement;  feat; 
as,  a  bad  night’s  work;  a  man  of  good  works. 

To  leave  no  rubs  or  blotches  in  the  work.  Shak. 
[Fancy]  wild  work  produces  oft,  and  most  in  dreams.  Milton. 
6.  Specif. :  a  That  which  is  produced  by  mental  labor,  as 
a  book,  poem,  musical  composition,  picture,  or  the  like  ; 
as,  a  work,  or  the  works ,  of  Addison,  or  of  Bach,  or  of  Rem¬ 
brandt.  b  Flowers,  figures,  or  the  like,  wrought  with 
the  needle  ;  embroidery  ;  needlework.  c  pi.  Structures  in 
civil,  military,  or  naval  engineering,  as  docks,  bridges,  em¬ 
bankments,  trenches,  fortifications,  and  the  like. 

6.  A  place  where  industrial  labor  of  any  kind  is  carried 
on;  as,  a  salt  work;  now  esp.,  in  plural  form  but  often 
used  with  singular  construction,  the  structures,  grounds, 
machinery,  etc.,  of  a  manufacturing  establishment,  or, 
loosely,  of  any  industrial  concern  ;  as,  to  visit  an  iron  works; 
locomotive  works  ;  the  water  works  of  a  town. 

7.  pi.  The  working  or  moving  parts  of  a  mechanism  ;  as, 
the  works  of  a  watch. 

8.  Manner  of  working;  management;  treatment;  work¬ 
manship  ;  as,  unskillful  work  spoiled  the  effect. 

9.  Design;  draft;  plan;  pattern.  Obs.  or  R. 

10.  pi.  Bib.  Performance  of  moral  duties;  righteous  deeds. 
He  shall  reward  every  man  according  to  his  works.  Matt.  xvi.  27. 

Faith,  if  it  hath  not  works ,  is  dead.  James  ii.  17. 

11.  Cricket.  Break  ;  twist.  Cant. 

12.  Mech.  The  causing  of  motion  against  a  resisting  force, 
measured  by  the  product  of  the  force  into  the  component 
of  the  motion  resolved  along  the  direction  of  the  force. 
See  erg,  foot  pound,  etc. 

Energy  is  the  capacity  of  doing  work.  .  .  Work  is  the  trans¬ 
ference  of  energy  from  one  system  to  another  Clerk  Maxwell 

13.  Mining.  Ore  before  it  is  dressed. 

14.  Disturbance  ;  bother  ;  to-do.  Scot.  &  Dial.  Eng. 
Syn.—  Work,  labor,  toil,  drudgery.  Work  is  the  general 
term  for  exertion  or  effort  directed  to  an  end ;  labor  com¬ 
monly  implies  more  strenuous  exertion  than  work  ;  more 
specifically  (esp.  as  opposed  to  capital)  it  denotes  physical 
exertion  for  the  supply  of  wants ;  toil  is  painful  or  fatigu¬ 
ing  labor ;  drudgery  is  esp.  dull,  irksome,  and  distasteful 
work  ;  as,  “  There  is  a  perennial  nobleness  ...  in  work  ” 
{Carlyle)  \  cf.  “If  any  should  not  work,  neither  should  he 
eat  ”  (2  Tness.  iii.  10) ;  “  So  he  with  difficulty  and  labor  hard 
moved  on  ”  ( Milton ) :  cf.  “  We  both  hunger,  and  thirst,  and 
are  naked  .  .  .  and  labor,  working  with  our  own  hands” 
(1  Cor .  iv.  11-12) ;  “  The  sleep  of  a  laboring  man  is  sweet  ” 
( Eccl .  v.  12) ;  “  harsh  pain,  danger,  necessity,  slavish  har¬ 
nessed  loir'  {Carlyle)’,  cf.  “  The  unlucky  adventurer  sat 
down  to  toil  like  a  galley  slave”  {Macaulay)’,  “  [Johnson] 
relieved  the  drudgery  of  his  Dictionary  ...  by  taking  an 
active  part  in  the  composition  of  the  Adventurer  ”  {Bos¬ 
well)  ;  “  labor  of  the  hands  .  .  .  pursued  to  the  verge  of 
drudgery  ”  {Thoreau).  See  occupation,  effort,  workman. 
In  the  works,  in  the  process  of  being  treated  in  any  speci¬ 
fied  or  understood  manner  ;  as,,  the  prints  are  in  the  works. 
Colloq.  —  work  of  art,  a  production  of  art ;  specif.,  a  produc¬ 
tion  in  one  of  the  fine  arts,  esp.  in  painting  or  sculpture.  — 
works  of  supererogation,  R.  C.C/i.,  those  good  deeds  believed 
to  have  been  done  by  saints,  or  capable  of  being  done  by 
men,  over  and  above  what  is  needed  for  their  own  salvation. 

work  (wfirk),  v.  i. ;  pret.  &  p.  p.  worked  (wfirkt),  or 
wrought  (r6t)  ;  p.  pr.  <1*  vb.  n.  work'ing.  [ME.  werken , 
wirken ,  from  or  influenced  by  the  n.  (or  perh.  by  Scand.). 
The  usual  ME.  word  is  wore  hen,  wurchen ,  werchcn ,  fr.  AS. 
wyrc{e)an ,  wircan  (pret.  ivorhte ,  wrohte,  p.  p.  geu  orht) ; 
akin  to  OFries.  werka,  wirka ,  OS.  wirkian ,  D.  werken,  G. 
wirken ,  Icel.  verka,  yrkja,  orka,  Goth,  waurkjan,  and  to  the 
n.  See  work,  n.]  1.  To  exert  one’s  self  physically  or 

mentally  for  a  purpose,  esp.,  in  common  speech,  to  exert 
one’s  self  thus  in  doing  something  undertaken  chiefly  for 
gain,  for  improvement  in  one’s  material,  intellectual,  or 
physical  condition,  or  under  compulsion  of  any  kind,  as 
distinguished  from  something  undertaken  primarily  for 
pleasure,  sport,  or  immediate  gratification,  or  as  merely  in¬ 
cidental  to  other  activities  (as  a  disagreeable  walk  involved 
in  going  to  see  a  friend,  or  the  packing  of  a  trunk  for  a 
pleasure  trip) ;  as,  he  works  harder  at  his  play  than  at  his 
work  ;  he  has  devoted  his  time  to  polo,  mountain  climbing, 
and  hunting,  and  he  has  never  really  worked  in  his  life. 
Whether  we  work  or  play,  or  sleep  or  wake, 

Our  life  doth  pass.  Sir  J  Davies. 

2.  Hence,  in  a  general  sense,  to  operate  ;  act ;  as,  a  machine 

works  well ;  esp.,  to  act  or  operate  effectively  ;  to  be  effec¬ 
tive  ;  to  have  a  desired  effect  or  influence  ;  as,  a  plan  icorks 
well  or  will  not  work.  “  All  things  work  together  for  ^ood 
to  them  that  love  God.”  Rom.  viii.  28. 

We  bend  to  that  the  ivorking  of  the  heart.  Shak. 

3.  To  be  engaged  or  employed  customarily  in  some  occu¬ 
pation,  esp.  in  some  gainful  trade,  business,  profession,  or 
the  like  ;  as.  he  icorks  in  a  warehouse  or  a  livery  stable. 

They  that  work  in  fine  flax  .  .  .  shall  be  confounded.  7s.  xix.  9. 

4.  To  make  way  slowly  and  with  difficulty  ;  to  move,  pro¬ 
gress,  proceed,  or  penetrate  laboriously,  slowly,  or  with  ef¬ 
fort  ;  —  with  a  preposition,  as  down ,  out,  into ,  up,  through , 
etc. ;  as,  a  plot  icorks  out  by  degrees  ;  he  worked  up  to 
president ;  the  poison  worked  off  ;  the  water  worked  into 
the  earth. 

5.  To  ferment,  as  a  liquid,  yeast,  etc. 

The  working  of  beer  when  the  barm  is  put  in.  Bacon. 

6.  To  be  in  or  as  if  in  agitation  ;  to  be  tossed  or  agitated ; 
to  strain  ;  labor  ;  as,  a  ship  works  in  a  heavy  sea. 

Confused  with  working  sands  and  rolling  waves.  Addison. 
7-  To  endeavor;  attempt.  Obs. 

8.  To  warp  ;  —  said  of  wood.  Cant. 

to  work  at,  to  be  engaged  in  or  upon  ;  to  be  employed  in.  — 
to  w.  double  tides,  Man/.,  to  perform  the  labor  of  two  days 
in  one.  —  to  w.  free,  or  loose,  to  become  loose  through  use. 
—  to  w.  on  or  upon,  a  To  trust  to.  Obs.  b  To  influence  or 
strive  to  affect,  —  to  w.  over,  to  persuade  ;  influence.  Obs. 
or  R.  —  to  w.  to  windward,  Naut.,  to  sail  against  the  wind  ; 
to  tack  to  windward.  —  to  w.  with,  to  attempt  to  influence, 
work,  v.  t.  1.  To  fashion  by  or  as  if  by  labor  ;  to  create  ; 
shape  ;  make  ;  form  ;  hence,  to  bring  into  a  desired  form  ; 
as,  a  vase  cunningly  wrought ;  to  work  cotton  into  cloth. 

Alas  that  1  was  wrought  [created].  Chaucer. 

2.  Hence,  to  bring  to  pass;  to  effect;  cause  ;  produce  ; 
accomplish  ;  do  ;  as,  the  frost  icorked  havoc  with  the  crops. 

3.  To  prepare  for  use  by  more  or  less  violent  manipulation 
with  the  hands  or  with  an  implement ;  as,  to  work  butter. 


work'a-ble(wflr'kd-b’l),  a.  See 

-able.  —  work'a-bil'i-ty  (-bll'Y- 
tt),  work'a-bie-ness,  n. 
work'a-day'  {dial.  wflk'd-da')* 
n.  A  working  day.  Dial.  Eng. 
work'bas'ket,  n.  A  basket  for 
needlework  materials,  etc. 


work'bench'.  n.  A  bench  on 
which  work  is  performed. 
work'box/.  n.  A  hox  for  work¬ 
ing  instruments  or  materials, 
work 'brlt' tie.  a.  Industrious. 
Dial.  Eng.  [  Diligent.  Ohs.orR.  I 
work'ful.a.  [Cf.  AS.weorc/id.]  I 


4.  To  set  or  keep  in  motion,  operation,  or  activity  ;  to  ex¬ 
pend  labor  in  the  operation  of ;  sometimes,  to  direct  the 
action  of  ;  to  operate ;  manage ;  as,  to  work  a  machine, 
mine,  ship ;  he  was  nervously  working  his  fingers. 

5.  To  cause  to  labor  or  toil ;  to  exact  labor  from ;  as,  to 
icork  one’s  horses  or  employees. 

6.  To  carry  on  one’s  trade  or  occupation  in,  through,  along, 
etc.  ;  to  cover  (a  district)  in  one’s  operations ;  as,  the 
trapper  worked  the  stream  from  its  source. 

7.  To  make,  effect,  or  bring  into  some  condition,  by  slow 
degrees  or  as  if  laboriously  ;  as,  a  stream  will  work  itself 
clear  after  rain.  “  Sidelong  be  icorks  his  way.”  Milton. 

8.  To  make  or  ornament  by  knitting,  crocheting,  or  needle¬ 
work  of  any  kind  ;  as,  to  work  stockings  or  a  shawl ;  esp., 
to  embroider  ;  as,  to  work  muslin  ;  to  u  ork  a  flower. 

9.  To  solve,  as  a  problem  in  mathematics  ;  to  work  out. 

10.  To  take  effect  on  (one) ;  —  said  of  a  purge.  Obs.  or  Dial. 

11.  To  make  use  of ;  to  use  ;  as,  to  work  one’s  social  re¬ 

lations  in  business.  Now  Colloq.  “  He  4  worked  ’  the  hunt¬ 
ing  field  largely  .  .  .  in  his  novels.”  Century  Mag. 

12.  To  influence  by  acting  upon  ;  to  manage  ;  lead  ;  in¬ 
duce.  “  Work  your  royal  father  to  his  ruin.”  Philips. 

13.  To  excite  ;  provoke  ;  as,  to  work  one’s  self  into  a  rage. 
14  To  trouble  ;  harass ;  tease.  Scot,  cfc  Dial.  Eng. 

15.  To  cause  to  ferment,  as  liquor. 

16.  Hort.  To  bud  or  graft. 

to  work  and  turn,  Print.,  to  print  from  the  same  form  on 
both  sides. —  to  w.  (a  thing  or  person)  for  all  (it  or  he)  is 
worth,  to  use  so  as  to  get  the  last  possible  advantage  from. 
Slang.  —  to  w.  in.  a  To  insert  or  cause  to  penetrate 
by  repeated  or  continued  effort,  b  To  intermix  or  inter¬ 
mingle  :  as,  he  icorked  in  local  references  in  his  speech.  — 
to  w.  into,  a  To  force,  urge,  or  insinuate  into  ;  as.  to  u  ork 
one’s  self  into  favor  or  confidence,  b  To  transform  by 
effort  or  by  slow  change.  Rave.  Shak.  —  to  w.  off.  a  To 
remove  gradually,  as  by  labor,  or  a  gradual  process  ;  as, 
beer  works  off  impurities  in  fermenting,  b  To  palm  off  ;  to 
pass  off ;  as,  he  tried  to  work  off  the  poem  as  his  own. 
Slang.  —  to  w.  one’s  passage,  to  pay  for  a  passage  by  doing 
work  on  board  or  about  the  conveyance,  —  to  w.  out.  a  To 
effect  by  labor  and  exertion.  “  Work  out  your  own  salva¬ 
tion.”  Phil.  ii.  12.  b  To  erase  ;  efface.  Rare. 

Tears  of  joy  for  your  returning  spilt, 

H’ork  out  aiid  expiate  our  former  guilt.  Dryden. 
C  To  solve,  as  a  problem  ;  also,  to  develop  or  arrange  ;  as, 
to  ivork  out  a  plan,  d  To  exhaust,  as  a  mine,  by  working. 
—  to  w.  over,  to  alter  the  shape  or  construction  of. —  to  w. 
the  goaf  or  gob,  Mining ,  to  remove  the  pillars  of  mineral 
matter  previously  left  to  support  the  roof,  and  replace 
them  with  props.  —  to  w.  the  lunar,  to  obtain  the  mean 
time  at  some  prime  meridian  by  calculation  from  a  lunar 
distance.  —  to  w.  up.  a  To  raise  ;  excite ;  to  stir  up ;  as,  to 
work  up  the  passions  to  rage. 

The  sun,  that  rolls  his  chariot  o’er  their  heads. 

Works  up  more  fire  and  color  in  their  cheeks.  Addison 
b  To  expend  in  any  work,  as  materials ;  as,  they  have 
icorked  up  all  the  stock,  c  To  develop ;  elaborate ;  as,  to 
icork  up  the  plot  of  a  novel,  d  Naut.  To  keep  at  work  upon 
needless  jobs,  as  a  crew  in  order  to  punish  them,  e  To 
bring  about,  achieve,  or  the  like,  by  continued  effort  or 
by  a  gradual  process  ;  as,  to  work  up  a  spirit  of  social  un¬ 
rest  ;  to  icork  up  a  practice  as  a  physician.  —  to  w.  water,  to 
prime,  or  foam  ;  —  said  of  a  steam  boiler, 
work'a-day'  (wffr'ka-da'),  a.  [Cf.  workday.]  Pertaining 
to,  or  suited  for,  working  days ;  laboring ;  hence,  some¬ 
times,  prosaic  ;  as,  workaday  clothes  ;  this  icorkaday  world, 
work'bag'  (wfirk'bSg'),  n.  A  bag  for  holding  implements 
or  materials  for  work  ;  esp.,  a  reticule,  or  bag  for  holding 
needlework  and  the  like. 

WOrk'day/  (-da')*  n.  [AS.  weorcdseg.~\  A  day  on  which 
work  is  performed,  as  distinguished  from  Sunday,  festi¬ 
vals,  etc. ;  a  working  day.  —  a.  Workaday, 
worked  (wfirkt),  weak  pret.  &  p.  p.  of  work. 

Syn.  —  Worked,  wrought.  Both  as  preterit  and  partici¬ 
ple,  worked  implies  preparation  or  (esp.)  operation  by  la¬ 
bor  ;  it  is  also  used  of  needlework ;  wrought  (sometimes 
poetical  for  worked)  suggests  the  molding  or  fashioning 
of  something,  esp.  from  the  rough ;  as,  a  stock  company 
worked  the  mine;  a  handkerchief  with  worked  initials; 
“And  so  the  Word  had  breath  and  wrought  with  human 
hands  the  creed  of  creeds  ”  {Tennyson) ;  “  cups  of  wrought 
.  .  .  gold ”  {Shelley).  See  work,??. 
work'er  (wfir'ker),  n.  1.  One  that  works;  specif.:  a  A 
maker  ;  creator.  Obs.  b  A  laborer  ;  a  toiler  ;  performer  ; 
doer  ;  as,  a  worker  in  brass  ;  workers  of  iniquity. 

2.  Zool.  One  of  the  neuter,  or  sterile,  individuals  of  the 
social  ants,  bees,  and  white  ants.  The  workers  are  gen¬ 
erally  females  having  the  sexual  organs  imperfectly  de¬ 
veloped.  See  ant,  honeybee,  and  white  ant. 

3.  Jjace  Making.  See  hanger,  3  f. 

4.  Textile  ManuJ.  Any  of  various  small  rollers  or  cylinders 
in  a  fearnaught,  carding  engine,  or  similar  machine,  that 
have  their  wire  teeth  set  at  such  an  angle  as  to  draw  the 
fiber  bodily  away  from  the  large  cylinder.  Cf.  stripper,  1  d- 

worker  cell.  Apiculture.  Any  of  the  smaller  cells  of  a 
honeycomb  in  which  larvae  of  worker  bees  are  reared, 
worker  comb-  Apiculture.  The  portion  of  honeycomb 
composed  of  worker  cells. 

work'fellow  (wfirk'fgl'o),  n.  One  engaged  in  the  same 
work  with  another  ;  a  companion  in  work, 
work'lolk'  (-fok'),  work'folks'  (-foks'),  n.  pi.  Working 
people,  esp.  those  engaged  in  manual  labor. 
work'house/  (-h  oils'),  n.  [AS.  weorchus.~)  1.  A  house 
where  any  manufacture  is  carried  on  ;  a  workshop. 

2.  In  England,  a  house  in  which  able-bodied  poor  are 
maintained  at  public  expense  and  compelled  to  labor  ;  a 
poorhouse.  They  appear  to  have  been  originally  of  the 
nature  of  houses  of  correction  for  rogues  and  vagabonds. 

3.  A  house  of  correction  in  which  petty  offenders,  as 
drunkards  or  vagrants,  are  confined  and  put  at  work.  U.  S. 

workhouse  test-  III  the  English  system  of  poor  relief, 
the  test  of  good  faith  made  by  requiring  an  applicant,  as 
a  condition  of  relief,  to  consent  to  go  to  the  workhouse,  or 
poorhouse,  if  required.  Its  purpose  is  to  reduce  pauperism, 
work'ing,  p.  pr.  Of  WORK.  Hence:  a.  1.  Doing  work; 
engaged  in  labor ;  as,  a  icorking  woman. 

2.  Of,  relating  to,  occupied  by,  or  taken  up  with,  work, 
as,  working  hours  ;  working  cost ;  a  working  schedule. 

3.  Active;  alert;  busy;  as,  a  working  brain.  Archaic. 

4.  Assumed  or  adopted  to  permit  or  facilitate  other  or 
further  work  ;  as,  a  working  arrangement,  hypothesis. 


5.  [From  working,  vb.  ».]  Of  or  pert  t©,  or  used  in,  ti* 
act  or  process  of  working. 

working  barrel,  the  cylinder  of  a  mine  pump.  —  w.  beam,  a 
walking  beam  (which  see).  —  w.  day.  a  A  day  when  work 
is  done;  esp.,  as  in  a  charter  party,  a  day  when  work  is 
generally  done,  in  distinction  from  Sundays  and  legal  holi¬ 
days.  b  The  number  of  hours,  determined  by  law  or  cus¬ 
tom,  during  which  a  workman,  hired  at  a  stated  price  per 
day,  must  work  to  be  entitled  to  a  day’s  pay.  —  w.  drawing 
Arch.  &  Mech.,  a  drawing  made  to  scale,  intended  to  be 
followed  by  the  workmen.  Cf.  detail  drawing.  — w.  fit. 
See  5th  fit,  n.,  2  a.  —  w.  fluid.  See  working  substance.  — 
w.  load,  Arch.  &  Engin.,  the  maximum  load  that  a  single  or 
composite  member  in  a  structure  or  machine  is  designed 
to  bear.  —  w.  model,  a  model  of  a  machine  which  can  do  on 
a  small  scale  the  work  which  the  machine  itself  does,  or 
is  expected  to  do. —  w.  partner.  =  active  tartner.-  w. 
party,  Mil.  cC*  Nav.,  a  body  of  soldiers  or  sailors  detailed 
to  perform  an  assigned  task,  outside  of  their  ordinary 
duties.—  w.  pit,  Mining,  a  shaft  in  which  ore  is  hoisted  and 
workmen  are  carried,  in  distinction  from  one  used  for  the 
pumps.  — w.  plan,  a  plan  or  working  drawing  frqm  w  hich 
a  workman  takes  his  measurements  and  instructions.  —  w. 
point,  Mach.,  that  part  of  a  machine  at  which  the  effect  re¬ 
quired  is  produced ;  the  point  where  the  useful  work  is 
done.  —  w.  rod.  =  punty.  —  w.  strength,  Arch.  &  Engin..  the 
strength  of  a  member  to  bear  its  w  orking  load.  —  w.  sub 
stance,  Mech.,  the  substance,  usually  a  fluid  (working  fluid), 
under  pressure,  that  actuates  the  piston,  vanes,  floats, 
etc.,  in  an  engine  or  other  prime  mover ;  specif.,  one  that 
alternately  takes  in  and  rejects  heat  in  a  heat  engine, 
work'ing  (wfir'king),  vb.  n.  of  work.  Hence:  n.  1.  Doing; 
performing;  deed;  undertaking;  operation.  Now  Rare. 

The  word  must  cousin  be  to  the  icorking.  Chaucer. 
2.  Obs.  a  Ordinance;  decree,  b  Endeavor;  effort. 

3  Agitated  movement  or  contortion. 

And  the  fast  workings  of  his  bloodless  face 

Told  what  a  tooth  of  fire  was  at  his  heart.  Willis. 

4.  Any  excavation  or  group  of  excavations  made  in  min 
ing,  quarrying,  tunneling,  etc.  ;  —  chiefly  in  pi. 

6-  Fermentation,  as  of  liquor  or  yeast. 

WOrk'ing-day',  a.  Pert,  to,  or  characteristic  of,  working 
days  ;  workaday  ;  hence,  plodding  ;  hard-working. 

O,  how  full  of  briers  is  this  working-day  world.  Shak. 
work'ing-man  ( wfir'kTng-m5n),  n.  ;  pi.  -men  (-mSn).  A 
laboring  man  ;  one  engaged  in  manual  labor, 
work'less,  a.  1.  Without  work ;  not  laboring  ;  unem¬ 
ployed  ;  as,  many  people  were  still  workless. 

2.  Not  carried  out  in  practice ;  not  exemplified  in  fact ; 
as,  workless  faith.  Obs.  Sir  T.  More. 

work'man  (wfirk'man),  n. ;  pi.  -men  (-men).  [AS.  utorc- 
mann.'\  1.  A  man  employed  in  labor,  whether  in  tillage 
or  manufactures  ;  esp.,  a  skilled  artificer  or  laborer. 

2.  In  making  glass  bottles,  the  one  who  shapes  the  neck. 

3.  Early  Eng.  Feudal  Law.  A  tenant  bound  to  perform 
week  work. 

Syn.  —  Workman,  laborer,  artisan,  artificer,  mechan¬ 
ic,  craftsman.  Workman  is  the  general  term  ;  it  fre¬ 
quently  applies  to  one  who  does  relatively  skilled  work- 
as  contrasted  with  a  laborer,  whose  work  demands 
strength  Qr  exertion  rather  than  skill ;  an  artisan,  as  here 
compared  (see  artist),  is  esp.  one  who  is  employed  in  an 
industrial  or  mechanic  art  or  trade ;  mechanic,  once  syn¬ 
onymous  with  artisan,  is  now  commonly  restricted  to  a 
workman  who  is  skilled  in  constructing,  repairing,  or  us¬ 
ing  machinery  ;  a  craftsman  is  one  who  practices  a  hand¬ 
icraft  ;  artificer  commonly  implies  power  of  contrivance 
or  adaptation  in  the  exercise  of  one’s  craft.  See  work. 
work'man  like'  (-lik'),  a.  Befitting  a  workman,  esp.  a 
skillful  one  ;  skillful ;  well  done.  —  work'man-like',  adv. 
work'man-ly,  a.  Well  performed;  workmanlike.  —  work'¬ 
man  li  ness  (-lT-nes),  n.  —  work'man  ly,  adv. 
work'man-shlp,  n.  1.  The  art  or  skill  of  a  workman ; 
the  execution  or  manner  of  making  or  doing  anything  ; 
also,  the  quality  imparted  to  anything  in  the  process  of 
making;  the  character  given  to  a  work  by  the  art  or  skill 
of  the  workman  ;  as,  a  vase  of  exquisite  workmanship. 

2.  That  which  is  effected,  made,  or  produced;  manufac¬ 
ture  ;  work  ;  esp.,  something  made  by  manual  labor. 

Nor  any  skilled  in  workmanship  embossed.  S)>enser. 

By  how  much  Adam  exceeded  all  men  in  perfection,  by  being 
the  immediate  workmanship  of  God.  Raleigh. 

work'men  (wfirk'man),  n.,pl.  of  workman. 
workmen’s  compensation  act,  Law ,  a  statute  fixing  the  com¬ 
pensation  that  a  workman  may  recover  from  an  employer 
m  case  of  accident,  esp.  [cap.]  the  British  act  of  6  Edw. 
VII.  c.  58  (1906)  giving  to  a  workman,  except  in  certain 
cases  of  “  serious  and  willful  misconduct,”  a  right  against 
his  employer  to  a  certain  compensation  on  the  mere  occur¬ 
rence  of  an  accident  where  the  common  law’  gives  the  right 
only  for  negligence  of  the  employer. 

work'peo'ple  (-pe'p’l),  n.  pi.  People  who  work,  esp.  at 
manual  labor ;  laboring  people, 
work'room'  (-room'),  n.  Any  room  or  apartment  used 
especially  for  labor. 

WOlk'shop'  (-shbp'),  n.  A  shop  where  any  manufacture 
or  handiwork  is  carried  on.  In  Great  Britain  a  workshop 
has  by  various  acts  of  Parliament  been  declared  to  be  any 
place  in  which  collective  manual  labor,  under  an  employer 
having  right  of  access  to  or  control  over  the  place,  is  done 
by  way  of  trade  or  in  making,  repairing,  or  the  like,  arti¬ 
cles  to  be  sold,  and  in  which  no  machinery  moved  or 
worked  by  any  mechanical  pow  er  is  used.  But  a  number 
of  such  places  are  excepted  and  still  called  factories. 
work'ta'ble  (-ta'b’l),  n.  A  table  for  bolding  working  ma¬ 
terials  and  implements;  esp.,  a  small  table  with  drawers 
and  other  conveniences  for  needlework,  etc. 
worll'ways'  (-waz'),  work'wise'  (-Wiz'),  adv.  In  a  work¬ 
ing  position  or  manner  ;  as,  a  7*  rail  placed  icorkwise ,  i.  e., 
resting  on  its  base. 

work'wom'an  (-wdbm'&n),  n.  ; pi.  -women  (-wTm'gn  ;  -In  ; 
151),  n.  A  woman  who  works,  esp.  at  manual  labor, 
world  (wffrld),  n.  [ME.  world ,  wer/d,  weorld,  weoreld, 
AS.  weorold,worold  ;  akin  to  OS.  werold ,  D.  wereld,  OHG. 
weralt,  worolt,  G.  welt,  Icel.  verold,  Sw.  verld,  Dan.  ver- 
den  ;  properly,  the  age  of  man,  lifetime,  humanity  ;  AS. 
icer  a  man  -f-  a  word  akin  to  E.  old  ;  cf.  AS.  eld,  yld,  age, 
period  of  time,  time  of  life.  Cf.  werewolf,  old.] 
1.  The  earth  and  the  heavens  and  universe  of  which  it  was 
once  believed  to  be  the  center  ;  the  creation  ;  the  system 
of  created  things  ;  the  universe.  Milton. 


workhouse  sheeting.  Coarse, 
twilled,  unbleached  cotton,  for 
sheeting,  curtains,  etc.,  and  of¬ 
ten  as  a  basis  for  embroidery, 
working  out.  The  act  of  work¬ 
ing  out  something ;  develop- 
I  ment  or  elaboration. 


work 'loom',  n.  A  tool ;  imple¬ 
ment.  as  a  pen.  Obs.  or  Scot. 
work'mas  ter.  v.  The  author 
or  performer  of  any  work  ;  a 
master  workman.  Rare.  — 
work'mis' tress,  n.fem.  Rare. 
work  roller.  Jxnitiing  Machine. 


A  roller  that  automatically 
winds  up  the  completed  work, 
work'ship,  n.  Workmanship. 
Rare.  [dustrious.  /?are.| 

work'some  (wflrk'stfm),  a.  In-| 
work  stone  In  a  lead-smelting 
furnace,  an  inclined  grooved 


stone  to  conduct  the  molten  lead 
from  the  hearth  to  the  metal  pot. 
work  train.  =  constri  ction 

TRAIN.  |  DAY. I 

work'y-dajr'.  Var.  of  worka-| 
world,  r.  f.  To  bring  into  tht 
world  ;  give  birth  to.  Obs. 


ale,  senate,  c&re,  8m,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofd ;  eve,  fcvent,  find,  recent,  maker ;  ice,  Ill ,  old,  Sbey,  orb,  5dd,  s8ft,  connect ;  use,  unite,  firn,  up,  circiis,  menu ; 

*  ||  Foreign  Word.  t  Obsolete  Variant  of.  -f  combined  with.  =  equal*. 
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^ .  The  earth  and  its  inhabitants,  with  their  concerns  ;  the 
sum  of  human  affairs  and  interests ;  hence,  humanity  ; 
mankind  ;  also,  people  in  general ;  the  public  ;  —  more 
general  or  more  local  in  sense  according  to  circumstances  ; 
as,  all  the  world  loves  a  lover ;  the  world  joined  iu  applaud¬ 
ing  the  peace.  “  Let  the  great  world  rage.”  Shelley 
Since  1  do  purpose  to  marry.  1  will  think  nothing  to  any  pur¬ 
pose  that  the  world  can  say  aguinst  it.  Slink. 

3.  A  state  of  existence  ;  a  sphere  or  scene  of  life  and  ac¬ 
tion  ;  as,  the  present  world;  the  next  world;  a  better 
world. 

4.  Individual  experience  of,  or  concern  with,  life  on  earth  ; 
course  of  life  ;  career ;  the  sum  of  tire  affairs  which  affect 
the  individual ;  as,  to  begin  the  world  blind  ;  to  fail,  and 
begin  the  world  anew  ;  I  hope  the  world  goes  well  with  you. 

5.  The  customs,  practices,  and  interests  of  men  as  social 
beings  ;  public  or  social  affairs  and  occupations  ;  social  life, 
manners,  and  usages  ;  — usually  with  the;  as,  the  cosmo¬ 
politan  knows  the  world  in  all  countries. 

Happy  is  she  that  from  the  world  retires.  Waller. 
6  The  section  of  mankind  engrossed  in  the  concerns  of 
this  present  life  and  hence  sometimes  regarded  as  the  un¬ 
godly  part  of  mankind. 

1  pray  not  for  the  world,  but  for  them  which  thou  hast  given 
me  ;  for  they  are  thine.  John  xvii.  9. 

7.  That  which  concerns  the  earth  and  its  affairs  as  dis¬ 
tinguished  from  heaven  ;  concerns  of  this  life  as  distin¬ 
guished  from  those  of  the  life  to  come  ;  the  present  exist¬ 
ence  and  its  interests  ;  hence,  secular  affairs  or  interests. 
The  world  is  too  much  with  us  ;  lute  and  soon. 

Getting  and  spending,  we  lay  waste  our  powers.  Wordsworth. 
If  any  man  love  the  world ,  the  love  of  the  Father  is  not  in  him. 

1  John  ii.  15,  16. 

8  The  tilings  of  the  world;  temporal  possessions;  worldly 
goods.  Obs.  or  Scot. 

9.  As  an  emblem  of  immensity,  a  great  multitude  or 
quantity;  a  large  number.  *•  A  world  of  men.”  Chap¬ 
man.  “  A  world  of  woes.”  Dryden. 

10  A  part,  division,  or  section,  of  the  earth,  its  concerns, 
inhabitants,  etc.,  regarded  as  a  separate,  independent  unit ; 
as :  a  A  division  of  the  globe,  its  inhabitants,  or  the  globe 
as  known  or  contemplated  at  a  given  period,  by  a  given 
people,  or  the  like  ;  as,  the  Old  World  ;  the  medieval  world. 

Murmuring  that  now  they  must  be  put  to  make  war  beyond 
the  world's  end  —  for  so  they  counted  Britain.  Milton. 

b  One  of  the  three  grand  divisions  or  primary  groups  of 
natural  objects;  a  kingdom  ;  as,  the  animal,  mineral,  or 
vegetable  world,  c  A  more  or  less  definite  class  or  divi¬ 
sion  of  persons  regarded  as  a  body  and  distinguished  by 
some  characteristic;  as,  the  Christian  or  heathen  world  ; 
the  musical  world;  the  political  world;  woman’s  world; 
hence,  the  peculiar  interests  of  such  a  body  or  the  sphere, 
domain,  region,  or  realm  of  such  interests ;  as,  the  world 
of  art  and  letters,  science,  fashion  ;  the  world  of  fancy. 

11.  Any  sphere  or  whole  likened  to  or  suggestive  of  the 

world,  as  by  reason  of  completeness,  variety,  complexity, 
or  the  like.  44  His  little  world  of  man.”  Shak. 

Books,  we  know. 

Are  a  substantial  world,  both  pure  and  good.  Wordsworth. 

12.  Any  planet  or  heavenly  body,  esp.  when  regarded  as 

inhabited,  and  as  the  scene  of  interests  analogous  to  human 
interests.  44  Lord  of  the  worlds  above.”  1.  Walls. 

13.  A  generation;  a  lifetime  ;  an  age.  Obs. 

Syn.  —  See  earth. 

a  world  to  see,  a  wonder  to  see;  something  admirable  or 
surprising  to  see.  Obs.  Shak.  —  the  w.  and  his  wife,  every¬ 
body  ;  esp.,  everybody  of  social  position  ;  —  often  preceded 
by  all;  as,  all  the  world  and  his  wife  flocked  to  her  recep¬ 
tions.  Jocose.  —  w.  ’s  end,  the  end,  or  most  distant  part,  of 
the  world;  the  remotest  regions.  —  worlds  to  see,  say,  do, 
etc.,  an  indefinitely  great  amount  or  number  of  things  to 
see,  say,  do,  etc.  Colloq.  —  world  without  end,  eternally  ; 
forever ;  as  if  in  a  state  of  existence  having  no  end. 

Throughout  all  ages,  world  without  end.  Amen.  Eph.  iii.  21. 
world  concept  A  philosophical  conception  of  the  world 
as  a  whole,  with  reference  to  its  fundamental  principle 
and  organization.  Cf.  Weltansicht. 
world  ground-  The  underlying  basis  of  reality ;  as,  Scho¬ 
penhauer  conceived  will  to  be  the  world  ground. 
worldling  (wfirld'llng),  n.  [ world  -{-1st  -ling.~\  A  person 
engrossed  in  the  concerns  of  this  present  world  ;  one  de¬ 
voted  to  this  world  and  its  enjoyments. 

And  worldlings  blot  the  temple’s  gold.  Keble. 

worldly,  a.  [AS.  icoroldlic.]  1.  Of  or  belonging  to  this 
world  or  existence  in  this  world  ;  not  heavenly  or  spir¬ 
itual  ;  earthly.  44  Standing  by  no  other  worldly  mean  but 
that  one  only  hand  which  erected  it.”  Hooker. 

2.  Specif.,  of  or  relating  to  the  concerns  of  this  life  as  dis¬ 
tinguished  from  those  of  the  life  to  come  ;  interested  in,  or 
concerned  with,  the  enjoyments  of  this  present  existence ; 
secular;  as,  worldly  pleasures,  affections,  honor,  lusts, men. 

I  thus  neglecting  worldly  ends.  Shak. 

3.  Lay,  as  opposed  to  clerical.  Obs.  or  R. 

Syn.  —  See  earthly. 

—  worldly,  adv. 

WOrld'ly-minded,  a.  Devoted  to,  or  engrossed  m,  worldly 
interests.  —  world'ly-mind'edness,  n. 

worldly-wise7, .  Wise  as  to  things  of  this  world.  Bunyan. 
world  SOUl.  A  spiritual  being  having  the  same  relation 
to  the  world  as  a  whole  that  the  soul  has  to  the  individual 
being.  See  absolute,  n.,  2 ;  nous,  1.  ..  .  *  7/ 

He  [Clifford]  disagrees  with  Fechner  s  hypothesis  of  a  icorW 
soul,  the  highest  spirit,  God,  who  embraces  all  psychophysical 
processes.  .  .  ,  .  Fnclfc  /' V 

world  spirit.  The  animating  spirit  of  the  universe  ;  God. 
Let  me  speak  at  once  in  the  terminology  of  a  special  philo¬ 
sophical  doctrine,  and  say  that  the  world  spirit  ch°8* T*1} 
as  his  voices,  —  these  men  and  others  like  them,  and  that  in  fact 
he  did  so  because  he  had  all  these  things  to  vm<-e.  Josiah  /,oyce. 


world  ash.  =  Yoodrasill. 
world  '-aught,  n.  [Cf.  AS. 
weoroldieht.]  Worldly  property. 
Obs.  [abounding  in,  worlds.] 
world'ea.  >>.  Provided  with,  or  I 
worldesrlche.  n.  [Prop,  two 
words  ;  gen.  of  world  +  riche 
kingdom. J  The  kingdom  of  the 
world.  Obs.  [or  standing.  Obs.\ 
world'hood.  n.  Worldly  means! 
world  intuition.  Translation  of 
WKLT \NSCI1AUUNG. 
worldlihode,  n.  Worldliness. 
Obs.  [See -ness. 

world'li-ness  (wQrlrt'lY-nCs),  n.  \ 
Worldly  Wiseman,  Mr.  A  char¬ 
acter  in  Bunyan’s  “Pilgrims 
Progress,”  who  tries  to  dissuade 
Christian  from  his  journey. 
world'man.H.  A  layman;  world¬ 
ling.  O’-*.  ,  .  , 

world'-selT.  w.  That  which 


Ob. 

Universal  lan- 


constitutes  the  individuality, 

ego.  or  subject,  of  f'e  universe, 
world'ship.  n.  Worldliness  Obs. 
worlds'make  .n.  [world, in  gen. 
case,  in  the  old  sense  of  lifetime 
4-  make  a  companion. J  Com 
panion  in  life  ;  husband, 
world  speech. 

world 'thing7,  n.  A  worldly  mat¬ 
ter  Obs.  [  Y GO  DR  AS  ILL.  | 

world  tree.  Jfarse  Myth.  =1 
world  view.  Translation  of 

WELTANS(  hati  ng. 
world 'ward.  adv.  See  -ward. 
world'-wea  ry,  a.  Weary  of  the 
world.  —  world'-wea  r;ed,  a.  — 
world'-wea  ri-ly.  ttdr.  [  Ohs.  | 

w  orld'wise7.  a.  Worldly-wise. I 
wor'mal  (wdr^mdl).  '  ar.  of 
wormil.  ,, 

worm  dye.  Vermilion  (the  old 


world'- Wide7,  a.  Extended  throughout  the  world, 
worm  (wfirm),  n.  [ME.  worm ,  uurm ,  werm ,  worm,  ser¬ 
pent,  AS.  wyrm  (also  wurm) ,  akin  to  I),  worm,  OS.  &  G. 
wurni ,  Icel.  ormr,  Sw.  &  Dan.  orin,  Goth,  waurms,  L. 
vermis ,  Gr.  po/ao?  a  wood  worm.  Cf.  vermicelli,  vermil¬ 
ion,  vermin.]  1.  A  reptile  ;  a  serpent.  Obs.  or  Scot.  <& 
Dial.  Eng. 

2  Any  of  numerous  small,  elongate,  and  slender,  creep¬ 
ing  or  crawling  animals,  usually  soft-bodied,  naked,  and 
limbless  or  nearly  so  ;  any  animal  having  a  real  or  fancied 
resemblance  to  an  angleworm  or  earthworm.  In  this  sense 
the  term  is  applied  to  the  greatest  variety  of  animals,  as 
the  earthworm,  galleyworm,  silkworm,  blindworm,  etc., 
including  representatives  of  most  of  the  phyla  of  animals 
from  the  Platylielminthes  to  the  Vertebrata. 

3.  Zool.  Any  member  of  the  now  obsolete  phylum  Ver¬ 
mes.  The  term  has  no  definite  application  in  zoology,  but 
is  much  used  :  (1)  as  a  convenient  designation  for  a  host  of 
invertebrate  animals  whose  relationships  are  not  under¬ 


vernacular  name  for  certain  phyla  or  other  groups, 
flat  worm,  roundworm,  annulate  worm,  etc. 

4.  A  being  likened  to  or  suggesting  a  worm  by  reason  of 
its  humility,  debasement,  or  the  like. 

I  aip  a  worm,  and  no  man  Ps.  xxii.  6. 

5.  a  Anal.  —  vermiform  process,  b  Zool.  =  lytta. 

6.  Something  that  inwardly  torments  or  devours  in  a  way 
suggesting  the  gnawing,  boring,  or  working  of  a  worm. 

The  worm  of  conscience  still  begnaw  thy  soul !  Shak. 

7.  a  pi.  Any  disorder  due  to  the  presence  of  parasitic 
worms  in  the  body,  as  in  the  intestines ;  helminthiasis, 
b  Toothache.  Scot. 

8  Anything  spiral,  vermiculated,  or  conceived  of  as  like 
a  worm  ,*  as  :  a  The  thread  of  a  screw. 

The  threads  of  screws,  when  bigger  than  can  be  made  in  screw 
plates,  are  called  worms.  Moron 

b  Firearms.  =  wormer.  c  The  condensing  tube  of  a  still, 
often  curved  and  wound  to  economize  space.  See  still, 
must,  d  Mach.  A  short  revolving  screw,  the  threads  of 
which  gear  with  the  teeth  of  a  worm  wheel,  e  An  Archi¬ 
medean  screw,  or  a  conveyer  working  on  the  same  princi¬ 
ple.  f  pi.  The  coiled  pods  of  Astragalus  hamosus.  See 
caterpillar,  3  b. 

worm,  v.  i. ;  wormed  (wfirmd) ;  worm'ing.  To  move,  go, 
or  work  slowly,  deviously,  and  insidiously,  in  a  manner 
suggesting  the  motion  or  working  of  a  worm.  Herbert. 
worm,  v.  t.  1.  To  work  or  effect  by  slow,  devious,  and 
insidious  means ;  as,  to  worm  one’s  way  through  the  tall 
grass  ;  to  worm  one’s  self  into  another’s  confidence  ;  also, 
to  remove,  draw,  or  the  like,  by  such  means  ;  —  often  with 
oat ;  as,  to  worm  one’s  self  out  of  a  predicament  by  lying. 
44  They  find  themselves  wormed  out  of  all  power.”  Swift. 

They  .  .  .  wormed  things  out  of  me  that  1  had  no  desire  to 
tell.  Dickens. 

2.  To  spy  upon.  Obs.  <C*  R. 

3.  To  remove  worms  from  ;  to  free  of  worms. 

4.  To  clean,  or  draw  a  wad  or  cartridge  from,  (a  muzzle¬ 
loading  firearm)  with  a  wormer. 

5.  Naut.  To  wind  rope,  yarn,  etc.,  spirally  round  and  be¬ 
tween  the  strands  of  (a  cable  or  rope),  before  serving. 

6.  To  cut  the  worm,  or  lytta,  from  under  the  tongue  of, 
as  a  dog,  to  check  a  disposition  to  gnaw.  The  operation 
was  formerly  supposed  to  guard  against  canine  madness. 
7-  To  make  a  screw  thread  on.  Obs. 

worm  abscess-  Med.  All  abscess  produced  by  the  irrita¬ 
tion  resulting  from  the  lodgment  of  a  worm  in  the  body, 
worm  bark  The  bark  of  the  angelin  ( Vouacapoua  ameri- 
cana),  having  powerful  narcotic  properties,  and  some¬ 
times  used  in  medicine  as  a  vermifuge.  Cf.  Surinam  bark. 
worm  cast-  a  One  of  the  cylindrical  masses  of  earth 
voided  by  earthworms,  b  The  fossil  trail  of  a  worm, 
worm'— eat7  (-et7),  v.  t.  To  bore  through  or  perforate ; 
hence,  to  impair  by  or  as  by  boring  through  or  perfo¬ 
rating.  44  Leave  off  these  vanities  which  worm -eat  your 
brain.”  Jervas  ( tr .  of  Don  Quixote). 

worm'-eat'en  (-et'’n),  a.  1.  Eaten,  or  eaten  into,  by  a 
worm  or  by  worms  ;  as,  worm-eaten  timber. 

2  Worn-out ;  old  ;  worthless.  Rare.  Raleigh. 

—  worm'-eat  en-ness,  n.  Rare.  Dr.  John  Smith. 
WOrm'-eat7ing,  a.  Feeding  on  worms, 
worm-eating  warbler,  a  warbler  (He? mitheros  vermivorus )  of 
the  eastern  United  States  of  chiefly  terrestrial  habits.  It 
is  olivaceous  above  and  creamy  below  with  black  and  buffy 
stripes  on  the  crown, 
wormed  (wfirmd),  a.  Penetrated  by 
worms ;  injured  by  worms  ;  worm- 
eaten  ;  as,  wormed  timber, 
worm'er  (wfir'mer),  n.  A  double  screw 
on  the  end  of  a  rammer  for  extracting 
a  wad  or  cartridge  from  a  muzzle-load¬ 
ing  gun ;  also,  a  rammer  with  such  a 
screw. 

worm  fence.  A  zigzag  fence  of  rails 
crossing  at  their  ends;  — called  also 
snake  fence,  or  Virginia  rail  fence. 
worm  gear  Mach,  a  A  worm  wheel, 
b  A  gear  of  a  worm  and  a  worm  wheel  Worm  Gear  a 
working  together.  — worm  gearing.  Worm:  b  Worm 
worm'hole7 ( wfirm'hol' ), w.  The  burrow  wheel, 
of  a  worm.  —  worm'holed7  (-hold7),  a. 

Wor'mi-an  (w6r'mT-nn),  a.  Anat.  Discovered  or  described 
by  Olaus  Worm  ins,  a  Danish  anatomist. 

Wormian  bones,  small  irregular  plates  of  bone  often  inter¬ 
posed  in  the  sutures  between  the  large  cranial  bones. 


dye)  See  vermilion,  1.  Obs. 
worm'-eat'  (wflrm'St'  ;  cf.  eat, 
v.  t.,pret.),a.  Worm-eaten.  Obs 
or  Dial. 

worm  fever.  Med.  A  fever  in 
voung  children  ascribed  to 
worms.  (worms.  Ohs.  | 

worm' fowl7,  n.  Birds  that  eat  I 
worm  grass,  a  Pinkroot.  C.  S. 
b  A  European  white-flowered 
stoneerop  ( S  e  d  u  m  album )  ;  — 
from  it<  repute  as  n  medicine 
worm  gut  =  GUT.  n..  3. 
worm' hood',  n.  See  -hood. 
worm'ish.  a.  Wormlike. 
worm'ling.  n.  [worm  4  1st 
-Una.)  A  little  worm.  Rare. 
worm  moss.  A  red  seaweed  of 
tin*  Mediterranean  ( Sfdaerocor - 
eus  helininthorhnrton)B ometimes 
used  ns  an  anthelmintic, 
wormode.  4  wormwood. 


worm  oil.  An  anthelmintic  con¬ 

sisting  of  oil  from  the  seeds  of 
Chenopodium  avthelminticum. 
worm  powder.  An  anthelmintic 
powder 

worm  punch  A  punch  to  plug 
wormholes  in  casks,  etc. 
wormseed  mustard.  A  slender 
mustard  like  plant  ( Erysimum 
cheiranthoale -•)  whose  seed  was 
formerly  reputed  anthelmintic 
wormseed  oil.  See  oil.  Tahir  J. 
worm'shell'.  w.  Any  species 
of  I'rrmrtns  or  an  allied  genus, 
worm'ship.  n.  See -shit. 
worms'meat'.  n.  Flesh  as  meat 
for  worms.  Obs.  [snake  b.  | 
worm  snake  =  T  ii  u  N  n  e  r| 
worm  tea.  Med.  An  anthelmin¬ 
tic  tea  or  tisane. 

worm  tincture.  Med.  A  tincture 
prepared  from  dried  earth- 


wor'mil  (wfir'mYl),  n.  [Cf.  4th  warble.]  1.  A  warble  or 
other  fly  larva  which  burrows  beneath  the  skin  of  animals. 
2.  Far.  See  4th  warble,  1  b. 

worm'seed7  (wfirm'sed7),  n.  1.  Any  of  several  plants 
whose  seeds  possess  anthelmintic  properties,  as  Artemisia 
santonica ,  Chenopodium  unthelminlicum ,  etc. 

2.  Pharm.  a  The  fruit  of  Chenopodium  anthelminticum  ; 
—  called  specif.  American  wormseed.  b  The  drug  san- 
touica  ;  — called  specif.  Levant  wormseed. 
worm  wheel.  Mach.  A  cogwheel  with  teeth  to  gear  with 
the  thread  or  threads  of  a  worm. 

worm'wood7  (wfi  nutwood7),  n.  [AS.  wermdd ,  akin  to 
OHG.  wermuota ,  wormuota ,  G.  wermvth ,  wermut ;  of  un¬ 
certain  origin.]  1.  a  An  asteraceous  plant  ( Artemisia 
absinthium ),  of  a  bitter,  slightly  aromatic  taste,  formerly 
used  as  a  tonic  and  a  vermifuge,  to  protect  garments  fron 
moths,  and  in  brewing,  but  now  chiefly  in  making  absinth 
(which  see).  It  yields  a  dark  green  oil  (oil  of  wormwood), 
b  Any  other  species  of  Artemisia. 

2.  Anything  very  bitter  or  grievous ;  bitterness. 

A  root  that  beareth  gall  and  wormwood .  Dent.  xxix.  18. 
worm'y  (wfir'mT),  a. ;  worm'i-er  (-mT-er)  ;  worm'i-est. 

1.  Containing,  or  abounding  with,  worms.  Shak. 

2.  Like,  or  pertaining  to.  a  worm  ;  earthy  ;  groveling. 
worn'-out7  (vvorn'out7  ;  87,  201),  a.  Exhausted  by  wear  ; 

consumed, rendered  useless,  or  impaired,  by  or  as  if  by  use; 
as,  a  worn-out  garment ;  a  worn-out  man  ;  a  wom-ovt  age. 
wor'ri  some  (wfir'T-s?7m),  a.  Inclined  to  worry  or  fret ; 
also,  causing  worry.  —  wor'ri  some-ly,  adv.  Obs.  or  R. 
wor'ry  (-T),  v.  t. ;  wor'ried  (-Yd) ;  wor'ry-ing.  [ME. 
worowen,  wirien ,  to  strangle,  AS.  wyrgan;  akin  to  D.  mor¬ 
gen ,  irurgen,  to  strangle,  OHG.  wurgen ,  G.  wurgen ,  also 
MHG.  emergen,  Litli.  verszti ,  and  peril,  to  E.  wring.'] 

1.  To  choke  ;  strangle.  Obs.  or  Scot .  &  Dial.  Eng. 

2.  To  harass  with  or  as  if  with  continual  snapping  or  bit¬ 
ing  ;  also,  to  shake  and  tear  or  mangle  with  the  teeth. 

The  kingbird  will  worry  the  hawk  us  a  whiffet  dog  will  worry 
a  bear.  J.  Rurrouyhs. 

3.  To  harass  or  beset  with  importunity,  or  with  care  and 

anxiety  ;  to  vex  ;  torment ;  fret  ;  trouble  ;  plague.  44  A 
church  worried  with  reformation.”  South. 

IVoi'ry  him  out  till  he  gives  his  consent.  Swift. 

Syn.  —  See  harass. 

to  worry  down,  to  swallow  down  with  effort.  — to  w.  the 
sword,  Fencing ,  to  worry  or  disconcert  an  opponent  by 
quick  balking  motions,  as  if  about  to  thrust  or  feint, 
wor'ry,  v.  i.  1.  To  choke  ;  strangle.  Obs.  or  Scot.  Dial. 

Eng. 

2  To  be  engaged  in  worrying,  or  mangling,  something  by 
shaking  and  tearing  it  with  the  teeth. 

3.  To  feel  or  express  great  care  and  anxiety  ;  to  manifest 
disquietude  or  pain  ;  to  fret ;  chafe  ;  as,  the  child  worries. 
wor'ry,  n.  ;  pi.  -ries(-Tz).  1.  Act  of  worrying,  or  shaking 
and  mangling  with  the  teeth. 

2.  Undue  solicitude  ;  disturbance  due  to  care  and  anxiety  ; 
vexation  ;  anxiety  ;  as,  the  petty  worries  of  everyday  life, 
worse  (wfirs),  a.,  compar.  of  bad.  [ME.  werse,  worse, 
nurse ,  AS.  wiersa ,  wyrsa ,  a  comparative  with  no  corre¬ 
sponding  positive  ;  akin  to  OS.  wirsa,  OFries.  wirrtt ,  OHG. 
wirsiro ,  Icel.  verri,  Sw.  vdrre,  Dan.  vserre,  Goth,  wairsiza, 
and  peril,  to  OHG.  werran  to  bring  into  confusion,  E. 
war,  and  L.  verrere  to  sweep,  sweep  along.  As  bad  has  no 
comparative  and  superlative,  uoise  and  worst  are  used  in 
lieu  of  them.]  Bad,  ill,  evil,  or  corrupt,  in  a  greater  degree; 
more  bad  or  evil ;  less  good  ;  specif.,  in  poorer  health  ; 
more  sick  ;  —  used  both  in  a  physical  and  moral  sense. 

Or  worse,  if  men  worse  can  devise.  Chaucer. 

[She]  was  nothing  bettered,  but  rather  grew  worse.  Mark  v.  26. 
Evil  men  and  seducers  shall  wax  worse  and  worse.  2  Tim.  iii.  13. 
Worse  is  often  used  substantively  for  that  which  is 
worse;  as,  to  make  a  change  for  the  worse;  sometimes,  now 
rarely,  specif.,  disadvantage ;  defeat.  44  Judeh  was  put  to 
the  worse  before  Israel.”  2  Kings  xiv.  12. 

worse,  adv.  [AS.  wiers,  tcyrs;  akin  to  OS.  &  OHG.  tvirs, 
Icel.  verr ,  Goth,  wairs ;  a  comparative  adverb  with  no 
corresponding  positive.  See  worse,  a.]  In  a  worse  de¬ 
gree  ;  in  a  manner  more  evil  or  bad. 

Now  will  we  deal  ivorsc  with  thee  than  with  them.  Gen.  xix.  9 
wors'en  (wfir's’n),  r.  t.  ;  wors'ened  (-s’nd) :  wors'en-ing. 

1.  To  make  worse  ;  to  cause  to  deteriorate  ;  to  impair. 

Their  condition  is  greatly  worsened.  Southey. 

2.  To  get  the  better  of ;  to  worst.  Rare. 
wors'en,  V.  i.  To  grow  or  become  worse. 

Health,  which  seemed  rather  to  worsen  than  improve.  Carlyle 
worse'ness.  n.  Quality  or  state  of  being  worse  ;  as,  Coin¬ 
age,  the  decree  in  which  metal  is  below  standard  fineness, 
wors'er  (wfir'ser),  a.  Worse  ;  —  a  redundant  comparative 
formerly  often  used.  “  Worser  thoughts.”  Bunyan. 

wor'sliip  (wfir'shTp),  n.  [ME.  irorschipe,  intr&scipe,  AS. 
weorSscipe ;  weorh r  worth  -{-  -scipe  -ship.  See  worth, 
n.  dr  a.  /-ship.]  1.  Courtesy  or  reverence  paid  to  merit 
or  worth  ;  hence,  civil  deference  ;  honor  ;  respect. 

Then  shalt  thou  have  worship  in  the  presence  of  them  that  sit 
at  meat  with  thee  Luke  xiv.  10. 

2.  Excellence  of  character  ;  dignity;  worth  ;  worthiness  ; 

also,  repute  ;  reputation  ;  fame  ;  credit  ;  renown.  Obs. 
“  A  man  of  worship .”  Chaucer . 

Elfin,  born  of  nohle  state. 

And  muckle  worshiji  in  his  native  land.  Spenser. 

3.  A  title  of  honor,  used  in  addresses  to  certain  magis¬ 
trates  and  others  of  rank  or  station. 

My  father  desires  your  worships'  company.  Shak. 

4.  That  which  is  prais j  worthy ;  a  valorous  act  or  feat.  Obs. 

5.  Act  of  paying  divine  honors  to  a  deity  ;  religious  rev¬ 
erence  and  homage  :  adoration,  or  reverence,  paid  to  God, 


worms,  oil  of  tartar,  spirit  of 

wine,  etc.  Obs.  [WORMIL.) 
wor'mul  (wfir'miil).  Var.  of | 
worm  wire  =  fish  wire. 
wormwood  oil.  See  oil.  Table  I. 
worn  (worn  ;  201).  p  p.  of  wear. 
wornde.  Ohs.  pret.  of  warn,  to 
repel,  etc.  [wormil.| 

wor'nil  (wdr'ntl).  Var.  of| 
worold.  +  world. 
worowen.  i*  worry. 
worpe.  +  wart 
wor'ral  (wfir'tfl).  wor'rel 
(wOr'rl), n.  [Ar.  iraral  lizard  ] 
An  Egyptian  fork-tongued  liz- 
iird,  about  four  feet  long  when 
full  grown, 
worre.  +  war. 

worreor.  warrior.  [rit.I 
wor'ret.  Dial.  Eng.  of  wor-| 
wor'r  1-cow  (wur'Y-kob'),  ». 
Also  wor'rie-cow7.  [Prob.  fr. 


worry,  v.  4-  roir  a  hobgoblin.) 

A  bugaboo:  a  hobgoblin  specif  , 
the  Devil.  Scot.  Sc  Dial  Eng. 
wor'ried.  pret.  Sc  j>.  of  worry 
wor'ri-er  (wfir'Y-Sr),  n.  One 
tlvt  worries. 

wor'ri-les8.  a.  See  -less. 
wor'ri-ment,  n  [See  worry.] 
Trouble;  worry  Colloq. 
wor'rit  (wer'ft).  n.  Sc  r  Worry; 
trouble;  fidget.  Scot.  Sc  Dial. 
wor'ry-carl'  (wfr'Y-karl7),  «  A 
snarling  i  1 1-n  ntiircd  person. 
Srnl  [!»(/,  p.pr. 

wor  ry-ing-ly.  adr.  of  worry- 1 
worachipe.  4  woksiiit. 
worse,  r.  i  [  AS.  v'yrsian  ]  To 
become  worse.  Obs. 
worse,  v.  t.  To  make  worse  ; 
also,  to  outdo  :  worRt.  Ohs. 
wor'set (wer'sYt:  vrfls'Yt).  Scot. 
&  dial.  Eng.  var.  of  worsted. 


fcTod,  foot ;  out,  oil ;  chair ;  fro 


sing,  iqk  ;  *hen,  thin ;  nature,  verdure  (250) ;  K  =  ch  in  G.  icli,  ach  (144) ;  bow  ;  yet ;  zh  = 

Full  explanations  of  Abbrevlotluns,  Signs,  etc.,  Immediately  preeede  the  Vocabulary. 


z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Guide. 
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a  being  viewed  as  God,  or  something  held  as  sacred  from 
a  reputed  connection  with  God.  “  God  with  idols  in  their 
worship  joined.”  Milton. 

The  worship  of  God  is  an  eminent  part  of  religion,  and  prayer 
is  a  chief  part  of  religious  worship.  Tillotson. 

6.  Obsequious  or  submissive  respect  or  devotion  ;  extrava¬ 
gant  admiration ;  adoration. 

’Tis  not  your  inky  brows,  your  black  silk  hair,  .  .  . 

That  can  entame  my  spirits  to  your  worship.  Shak. 

7-  An  object  of  worship. 

In  attitude  and  aspect  formed  to  be 
At  once  the  artist’s  worship  and  despair.  Longfellow. 
Syn.  —  See  reverence. 

wor'ship  (wfir'ship),  v.  t. ;  worshiped  (-shTpt)  or  wor'- 
shipped  ;  wor'ship-ing  or  wor'ship-ping.  1.  To  treat 
with  the  reverence  due  to  merit  or  worth  ;  to  respect ; 
honor.  Obs.  or  R. 

This  holy  image  that  is  man  God  worshxpeth.  Foxe. 

2.  To  pay  divine  honors  to ;  to  reverence  with  supreme 
respect  and  veneration ;  to  perform  religious  exercises  in 
honor  of  ;  to  adore  ;  venerate. 

But  God  is  to  be  worshiped.  Shak. 

When  all  our  fathers  worshiped  stocks  and  stones.  Milton. 

3.  To  honor  with  extravagant  love  and  extreme  submis¬ 
sion,  as  a  lover  ;  to  adore ;  idolize. 

With  bended  knees  I  daily  worship  her.  Carew. 
Syn.  —  Adore,  revere,  reverence,  bow  to,  honor, 
wor'ship,  v.  i.  To  perform  acts  of  homage  or  adoration  ; 
esp.,-to  perform  religious  service. 

Our  fathers  worshiped  in  this  mountain.  John  iv.  20. 
wor'ship-er,  wor'ship-per  (-er),  n.  One  who  worships  or 
adores,  esp.  one  who  pays  divine  honors  to  any  object, 
wor'ship-ful  (-fobl),  a.  1.  Overbearing  ;  proud.  Obs.  d:  R. 

2.  Entitled  to  worship,  reverence,  or  high  respect ;  worthy 

of  honor.  “  This  is  worshipful  society.”  Shak. 

[She  is]  so  dear  and  worshipful.  Chaucer. 

3.  Honorable  ;  esteemed  ;  —  used  in  formal  address ;  as, 
worshipful  sirs  ;  specif,  [cap.  as  a  title],  in  Freemasonry, 
designating  a  certain  official  station;  as,  worshipful  master. 
—  wor'ship-ful-ly ,  adv.  —  wor'ship-ful-ness,  n. 

worst  (wfirst),  a.,  superl.  of  bad.  [ME.  werst ,  worste , 
wurste ,  AS.  iryrst ,  wierst ,  iciert'est.  See  worse,  a.]  Bad, 
evil,  or  pernicious,  in  the  highest  degree.  See  worse. 

If  thou  hadst  not  been  born  the  worst  of  men, 

Thou  hadst  been  a  knave  and  flatterer.  Shak. 

the  worBt  way,  very  much ;  as  much  a3  can  be.  Colloq. 
worst,  adv.  To  the  extreme  degree  of  badness  or  inferior¬ 
ity  ;  in  a  manner  most  bad,  or  the  like, 
worst,  n.  That  which  is  most  bad  or  evil  ;  the  most  se¬ 
vere,  pernicious,  calamitous,  or  wicked  state  or  degree. 

The  ivor st  ib  not 

So  long  as  we  can  say.  This  is  the  ivorst.  Shak. 

If,  or  when,  (the)  worst  cornea  to  (the)  worst,  if,  or  when,  the 
worst  happens. 

worst,  v.  t.  ;  worst'ed  ;  worst'ing.  [See  worse,  v.  t.  &  a.’] 
To  gain  advantage  over,  in  contest  or  competition  ;  to  get 
the  better  of  ;  to  defeat  ;  overthrow  ;  discomfit. 

The  .  .  .  Philistines  were  worsted  by  the  captivated  ark.  South. 
worst,  v.  i.  To  grow  worse  ;  to  deteriorate.  Rare. 
wor'sted  (woos'tld  ;  wdor'stSd;  277),  n.  [From  Worsted , 
now  spelt  Worstead,  a  town  in  Norfolk,  England ;  for 
Worthstead.  See  worth,  n.  ;  stead.]  1.  Well-twisted 
yarn  spun  of  long-staple  wool  which  has  been  combed 
to  lay  the  fibers  parallel,  used  for  carpets,  cloth,  hosiery, 
etc.  ;  also,  cloth  made  from  such  yarn. 

2.  Fine  and  soft  woolen  yarn,  untwisted  or  lightly 
twisted,  used  in  knitting  and  embroidery, 
wort  (wfirt),  n.  [ME.  wort ,  wurt,  AS.  wyrt  herb,  root ; 
akin  to  OS.  wurt,  G.  wurz  (cf.  Icel.  jurt,  urt ,  Dan.  urt, 
Sw.  ort),  Goth,  waurts  a  root,  L.  radix,  Gr.  puja  a  root, 
pd&apvos  a  branch,  young  shoot,  pa8i£  a  branch,  Icel.  rot, 
E.  root ,  n.  Cf.  licorice,  radish,  root,  n.,  wort  an  in¬ 
fusion  of  malt.]  1.  Rot.  A  plant  or  herb  of  any  kind  ; 
esp.,  a  pot  herb  ;  —  now  chiefly  in  combination,  as  in  cole- 
wort ,  fi gicoi't,  St.-John’s-icor/,  woundwo/'f,  etc. 

2.  pi.  Cabbages.  Obs. 

wort  (wGrt),  n.  [ME.  icorte,  wurte,  AS.  wyrt  ;  akin  to  OD. 
wort,  G.  wurze,  bier wurze,  Icel.  virtr,  Sw.  vort.  See  wort 
an  herb.]  An  infusion  of  malt  unfermented,  or  in  fer¬ 
mentation  ;  the  sweet  infusion  of  malt  which  ferments 
and  forms  beer  ;  hence,  any  similar  liquid  in  incipient  fer¬ 
mentation.  Wort  is  essentially  a  dilute  solution  of  sugar, 
which  by  fermenting  produces  alcohol  and  carbon  dioxide, 
worth  (wfirth),  v.  i.  [ME.  worlhen ,  wurpen,  to  become, 
AS.  weorSan  ;  akin  to  OS.  werSan,  D.  worden ,  G.  werden, 
OHG.  werdan,  Icel.  ver<5a ,  Sw.  varda,  Goth,  wairpan ,  L. 


vertere  to  turn,  Skr.  Vft,  v.  i.,  to  turn,  to  roll,  to  become. 
Cf.  version,  -ward,  weird.]  To  be  ;  become  ;  betide  ;  — 
now  used  only  in  archaic  phrases  with  woe  ;  as,  woe  worth 
the  day,  the  man,  etc.,  in  which  the  nouns  day,  man,  etc., 
represent  the  old  dative  with  a  subjunctive. 

I  counsel  ...  to  let  the  cat  worthe.  Piers  Plowman. 
He  worth  upon  [got  upon]  his  steed  gray.  Chaucer. 
worth  (wfir th),  a.  [ME.  worth ,  wurp,  werth,  AS.  weortS, 
wurS  (cf.  also  wyrtSe ,  wiertSe)  ;  akin  toOFries.  werth,  OS. 
wer&,  D.  ivaard ,  OHG.  werd,  G.  wert,  werth,  Icel.  verSr, 
Sw.  vard,  Dan.  vserd,  Goth,  wairps,  and  perk,  to  E.  wary. 
Cf.  stalwart,  ware  an  article  of  merchandise,  worship.] 

1.  Of  worth  ;  worthy;  also,  desirable  ;  fitting.  Obs. 

2.  Deserving  of ;  meriting  ;  —  chiefly  in  a  good  sense. 

This  is  life  indeed,  life  worth  preserving.  Addison. 

3.  Equal  in  value  to  ;  of  the  value  of  ;  furnishing  an 
equivalent  for  ;  proper  to  be  exchanged  for. 

If  your  arguments  produce  no  conviction,  they  are  worth 
nothing  to  me.  Beattie. 

4-  Having  possessions  equal  to  ;  having  wealth  or  estate 
to  the  value  of  ;  as,  he  is  worth  a  million  dollars, 
not  worth  a  cent,  a  curse,  a  hair,  a  rap,  etc.,  of  little  or  no 
value  or  account.  Colloq.  —  not  w.  the  candle,  not  worth  the 
cost,  effort,  or  trouble.  — w.  one’s  salt,  of  some  value;  — 
chiefly  with  a  negative.  Colloq w.  the  whistle,  worth  the 
trouble  of  summoning,  as  if  by  a  whistle.  Colloq.— w.  while, 
worth  the  time  which  it  requires  ;  hence,  worth  the  pains 
and  expense ;  as,  it  is  not  worth  while  to  sue  for  small  debts, 
worth,  n.  [ME.  worth,  wurp,  AS.  weort f,  wurtS  (cf.  also 
wyrtSu ),  fr.  the  a.  See  worth,  a.]  1.  That  quality  or  sum 

of  qualities  of  a  thing  rendering  it  valuable  or  useful;  value; 
importance;  hence,  often,  value  as  expressed  in  a  standard, 
as  rnone}' ;  equivalent  in  exchange  ;  price. 

What ’s  worth  in  anything 
But  so  much  money  as ’t  will  bring  ?  Hudibras. 

2.  Value  in  respect  of  moral  or  personal  qualities ;  ex¬ 
cellence  ;  virtue  ;  eminence ;  desert ;  merit ;  usefulness. 

I  know  the  gentleman 

To  be  of  worth ,  nnd  worthy  estimation.  Shak. 

To  think  how  modest  worth  neglected  lie6.  Shenstone. 

3.  Wealth  ;  property  ;  riches. 

They  are  but  beggars  that  can  count  their  worth.  Shak. 
Syn.  —  Desert,  merit,  excellence,  rate.  See  price. 
in  worth,  or  in  good  worth,  in  good  part ;  without  dissatis¬ 
faction  or  anger.  Archaic. 

worthless  (wfirth'ISs),  a.  [Cf.  AS.  weorSleas.’]  Desti¬ 
tute  of  worth  ;  having  no  value,  virtue,  excellence,  dignity, 
or  the  like  ;  undeserving  ;  unworthy  ;  valueless  ;  useless  ; 
vile ;  mean  ;  as,  a  worthless  garment,  ship,  man. 

’T  is  but,  a  worthless  world  to  win  or  lose.  Byron. 

—  worthless  ly,  adv.  —  worth'less-ness,  n. 
wor'thy  (wfir'fcfei),  a.  ;  wor'thi-er  (-thT-er) ;  wor'thi-est. 
[ME.  worthi ,  wurpi ,  AS.  wyrtSig ;  cf.  Icel.  verSugr,  D. 
waardig,  G.  wurdig,  OHG.  wirdig.  See  worth,  w.] 

1.  Having  worth  or  excellence;  possessing  merit;  valu¬ 
able  ;  deserving  of  honor,  praise,  or  the  like  ;  estimable. 

Full  worthy  was  he  in  his  lordes  war.  Chaucer. 
This  worthy  mind  should  worthy  things  embrace.  SirJ.  Danes. 

2.  Of  high  station  ;  of  high  social  position.  Obs. 

Worthy  women  of  the  town.  Chaucer. 

3.  Having  adequate  worth  or  value,  or  a  character  adapted 
to  make  capable,  fit,  qualified,  competent,  or  the  like  ; 
meriting  ;  deserving  ;  fit  ;  suitable  (to)  ;  measuring  up 
(to)  ;  suiting  ;  befitting  ;  —  usually  with  of ;  more  rarely, 
with  a  following  infinitive  or  with  that,  for,  or  an  objec¬ 
tive  without  a  preposition.  Usually  in  a  good  sense. 

No,  Warwick,  thou  art  worthy  of  the  Rway.  Shak. 
Whose  shoes  I  am  not  worthy  to  bear.  Matt.  iii.  II. 
And  thou  art  worthy  that  thou  shouldst  not  know 
More  happiness.  Milton. 

4.  Deserved;  merited;  also,  well-founded.  Archaic. 

He  has  much  worthy  blame  laid  upon  him.  Shak. 
worthiest  of  blood,  Eng.  Law  of  Descent ,  most  worthy  of 
those  of  the  same  blood  to  succeed  or  inherit ;  —  applied  to 
males,  as  opposed  to  females. 

wor'thy,  n.  ;  pi.  -thies  (-thlz).  1.  A  person  of  eminent 
worth  or  value,  or  of  conspicuous  desert  ;  one  distin¬ 
guished  for  useful  and  estimable  qualities  ;  —  sometimes 
applied  facetiously  or  colloquially  to  persons  merely  locally 
conspicuous;  as,  military  worthies  ;  village  worthies. 

The  blood  of  ancient  worthies  in  his  veins.  Cowper. 
2.  A  thing  of  value  or  excellence.  Obs.  Shak. 

Worthies,  the  Nine.  See  Nine  Worthies. 
woulcK  wood),  pret.  &  (obs.)p.  p.  of  will,  v.t.  d:  auxil.  &  2d 
v.i.  [ME.  &  hSs.  wolde.  See  will,  v.  t.  d'  auxiliary.’}  For  the 
use  of  woidd  as  an  auxiliary  in  mood  and  tense  phrases, 
see  should.  Special  uses  of  trould  are :  a  In  expressions 
of  desire  or  wish ;  as,  I  would  I  were  young  again ;  — 


often  with  omission  of  the  1st  personal  pronoun  ’*:id  some¬ 
times  without  to  before  the  word  denoting  that  which  is 
adjured;  as  in,  would  God!  where  God  was  originally 
the  subject,  b  In  expressing  what  might  be  expected  ;  as, 
that  would  make  talk  ;  or  a  customary  or  habitual  action. 
Cf.  4th  will.  ”  The  ’Squire  would  sometimes  fall  asleep  in 
the  most  pathetic  part  of  my  sermon.”  Goldsmith. 

would'— be',  a.  Desiring  or  professing  to  be  ;  wishing  to 
be  reputed;  as,  a  ivould-bc  poet.—  n.  One  who  wishes  to  be 
or  to  be  reputed  something  one  is  not  ;  a  vain  pretender. 
Woulfe  bottle  or  jar  (wdolf).  [After  the  inventor,  Peter 
Woulfe  (1727V-1803),  English  chemist.]  Cheni.  A  kind  of 
bottle  or  jar  with  two  or  three  necks,  used  in  washing  or 
absorbing  gases.  An  apparatus  consisting  of  one  or  more 
Woulfe  bottles  or  jars  is  a  Woulfe’ S  apparatus  (w dolls), 
wound  (woond  ;  w  ound ;  277 ;  see  note  belou'),  n.  [ME. 
wounde ,  wunde ,  AS.  wund ;  akiu  to  OFries.  wunde,  OS. 
wunda,  D.  wonde,  OHG.  wunta,  G.  wunde,  Icel.  und,  and 
to  AS.,  OS.,  &  G.  wund  sore,  wounded,  OHG.  want,  Goth. 
wunds,  and  peril,  also  to  Goth,  winnan  to  suffer,  E.  win . 
Cf.  zounds.]  1.  A  hurt  or  injury  caused  by  violence. 
Obs.  or  R.,  exc.  specif.,  commonly  and  in  criminal  law  :  a 
An  injury  to  a  person  or  animal  by  which  the  skin  is  di¬ 
vided,  oi-  its  continuity  broken ;  a  lesion  of  the  body,  in¬ 
volving  solution  of  continuity,  as  a  stab,  cut,  or  rent,  b  A 
cut  or  other  breach  due  to  external  violence  in  any  part 
of  a  plant. 

2-  An  injury,  hurt,  damage,  detriment,  or  the  like,  to 
feelings,  faculty,  reputation,  etc. 

3.  Plague.  Obs.  Chaucer. 

The  pron.  u  oond,  which  decidedly  prevails  in  the 
best  current  usage.,  is  contrary  to  the  general  analogy  of 
other  words  containing  accented  ou  which  have  descended 
from  Middle  English.  In  such  words,  whether  from  the 
French  or  not,  the  ou,  pronounced  in  Middle  English  as 
Fr.  ou  or  mod.  Eng.  oo,  has,  in  modern  English,  regularly 
become  ou  as  in  out,  as  in  ground,  hound,  round ,  sound. 
wound,  v.  t.;  wound'ed  ;  wound'ing.  [AS.  wundian.  See 
wound,  w.]  1.  To  hurt  by  violence.  Obs.  or  R.,  exc. 

specif.,  to  produce  a  breach,  or  separation  of  parts,  in, 
as  by  a  cut,  stab,  blow,  or  the  like  ;  as,  to  wound  an  enemy 
with  a  sword  ;  to  wound  a  tree  with  an  ax. 

He  was  sore  wounded  of  the  archers.  1  Sam.  xxxi.  3. 
2.  To  hurt  the  feelings  of  ;  to  pain  by  disrespect,  ingrati¬ 
tude,  or  the  like ;  to  cause  injury  to. 

When  ye  sin  so  against  the  brethren,  and  wound  their  weak 
conscience,  ye  sin  against  Christ.  1  Cor.  viii.  12. 

wound,  v.  i.  To  inflict  a  wound  or  wounds;  to  give  pain, 
wound  gall-  An  elongated  swollen  or  tuberous 
gall  on  the  branches  of  the  grapevine,  caused  by  , 
a  small  reddish  brown  weevil  ( Ampeloglypler 
sesoshds )  whose  larvae  inhabit  the  galls, 
wound'less,  a.  1.  Not  wounding.  Obs. 

2.  Free  from  wound  ;  un  wounded. 

3.  Invulnerable.  “  The  u  oundtess  air.”  Shak. 
wound'woit'  (w  oond'wfirt' ;  wound'-),  n. 

Any  of  certain  plants  whose  soft  downy  Br* 
leaves  have  been  used  in  the  dressing  of 
w  ounds,  as  the  kidney  vetch,  and  various 
mints  of  the  genus  Stachys. 
wou'-wou'  (wou'wou'),  n.  [Sundanese 
oa-oa  or  wov-wou. ]  a  The  silver  gibbon  «  Wound  Gall  of 
( Hylobates  leuciscus),  an  ashy  gray  spe-  dGr° $jewC  of 
cies  of  Java,  b  Incorrectly,  the  agile  gib-  Adult  Weevil 
bon  (//.  agilis),  a  dark  brown  species  of  (Amjteloglypt  er 
Sumatra.  See  gibbon,  Jllust.  sesostns). 

wove  (wov),  pret.  &  occasional  p.  p.  of  weave. — wove 
paper,  paper  bearing  the  impression  of  the  weave  of  fine 
wire  gauze.  See  paper,  n.,  1. 

wrack  (i*2k),  n.  [ME.  urak  a  wreck,  perh.  fr.  Scand.  ;  cf. 
AS.  msec  what  is  driven,  Sw.  vruk  a  wreck,  refuse,  trash. 
See  wreck.]  1.  Wreck  ;  calamity  ;  ruin.  Archaic  or  Scot. 
“  A  w  orld  devote  to  universal  wrack .”  Milton. 

2.  A  wreck.  Rare.  Longfellow. 

3.  Trash  ;  refuse  ;  also,  goods  ;  possessions.  Obs.  Scot. 

4.  Any  marine  vegetation  cast  up  on  the  shore,  as  eel 
grass  or  grass  wrack,  various  fucoid  seaweeds,  etc.  ;  kelp. 
6.  Vegetable  rubbish  ;  weeds.  Scot.  &  Dial.  Eng. 

wraith  (rath),  n.  [Scot,  wraith ,  worth;  perh.  orig.,  a 
guardian  angel ;  cf.  Icel.  vortSr  a  warden,  guardian,  akin 
to  E.  ward.’]  1.  An  apparition  of  a  living  person  in  his 
exact  likeness,  thought  to  be  seen  usually  just  before  his 
death  ;  hence,  an  apparition ;  a  specter. 

She  was  uncertain  if  it  were  the  gy  psy  or  her  wraith.  Scott. 

O,  hollow  wraith  of  dying  fame.  Tennyson. 

2.  Erron.  A  spirit  thought  to  preside  over  waters.  Obs. 


wor'ship-a-bletwflr'shYp-d-b’l), 
a.  See -able.  —  wor  ship-a-bil'- 
i-ty  (-bYl'Y-tY),  n.  Pare. 
wor'shlp-ful-ty,  n.  Worshipful¬ 
ness.  Ohs.  [Esteem.  Obs.  I 
worsblphede,  n.  [See -head. ]| 
wor'shlp-lng-ly.wor'slilp-ping- 
*y.  adv.  of  worshiping,  p.  pr. 
wor 'ship-less,  a.  See -less. 
wor'ship-ly,  a.  Worshipful. 
Obs.  —  adv.  Worshipfully.  Obs. 
wor'sle  (w fir's’ 1  ;  wfis'’l).  Scot, 
or  dial.  Eng.  var.  of  wrestle. 
worst.  Form  of  w'ill,  r.  Obs. 
worsum,  n.  [AS.  worsm,  worms.] 
Purulent  matter;  pus.  Obs. 
wort,  -h  forto,  until, 
wort,  wor'tle-be^ry.  Vars.  of 
WHOUT,  WHORTLEBERRY, 
worth,  v.  t.  To  deem  worthy  ; 
to  esteem.  Obs. 
worthely  4  worthly. 
worth'ful,  a.  [AS.  weor&full .] 
Full  of  worth  ;  worthy  ;  deserv¬ 
ing  ;  precious.  Obs.  or  P. 
worthfnlhedoi.  Worthiness.  Obs. 
worthi  worth  v. 
wor'thies  ( wflr'thYz),  «.,  pi.  of 

WORTHY.  [of  WORTHY.! 

wor'thi-est  a., superl.  | 

worthihede.m  [See  -head.]  Hon¬ 
or:  reputation.  Obs.  [worthy.! 
wor'thi-ly  (wQr'thY-lY),  adv.  of  | 
wor'thTness,  n.  See  -ness. 
worth'tng,  n.  Mire  ;  filth  ;  ma¬ 
nure.  Obs. 

worth'ing,  w.  [AS.  ireortSuvg.] 
Reverence:  glory.  Ohs. 

worthloker,  worthlokest  Obs. 
com  par.  &  superl.  of  worthly. 
vorth'ly,  a.  Worthy.  Obs . — 
idv.  Worthily.  Obs. 
worthmunt,  n.  [AS.  weorft- 
mnnd .]  Honor  ;  reverence  ;  dig¬ 
nity.  Obs. 


worth'ness,  n.  [AS.  weorSness.] 
Worthiness.  Obs. 
worth' ship,  n.  See -ship. 
worthssipe.  +  worship. 
worth'ward  (wflrth'wSrd),  adv. 
;*ee  -wa  rd. 

wor'thy.  adv.  Worthily.  Obs. 
wor'thy,  v.  t.  To  render  worthy; 
to  exalt  ;  honor.  Obs. 
wor'tle  iwfir't’l),  n.  [Orig 
uncert.]  Mech.  =  whiktle. 
wortscip.  worship. 

wortwall.  Obs.  or  dial.  Eng. 
Var.  Of  WARTYWELL. 

wort'worm  ,  n.  Caterpillar.  Obs. 

wory,  a.  [AS.  wdng.]  Dirty.  Obs. 

WOS.  *1*  OOZE,  WAS,  WHOSE 
wos'bmF  (dial,  woz'bftd'%  n. 
A  bastard:  also,  a  good-for-noth¬ 
ing.  Dial.  Eng.  [wash.  I 

wosch,  wosche.  Obs.  pret.  oil 
wosdome.  wisdom. 

wose.  OOZE,  WHOSE. 

woshe.  wash. 

wosie.  +  oozy. 

wosith,  n.  [See  woe;  sit  he 

time.]  A  time  of  woe.  Obs. 

wosp.  WISP. 
wo8seyle  +  wassail. 

wost,  2d  per s.  sing  pres,  of  wit, 
to  know.  Obs. 

wost,  n.  A  boast :  brag.  Obs. 
Scot. 

wosted.  +  worsted,  n. 
wot  (dial.  wfit).  Obs.  or  dial. 
Eng.  var.  of  hot,  oat. 
wot  (wfit),  1st  3r  3 d  pers.  sing 
pres,  of  wit,  to  know.  Archaic 
or  Scot,  fir  Dial.  Eng. 

Wo'tan  (wo'Wn),  n.  —  Woden. 
wote(f7i'a/.  wot).  Obs.  or  dial. 
Eng.  var.  of  wot.  know, 
wot'eat,  wot'test,  2d  pers.  sing, 
pres,  of  wit,  to  know.  Obs. 
wot'eth,  wot'teth,  3d  pers.  sing, 
pres,  of  wit,  to  know.  Obs. 


woth.  +  wot,  know.  [peril.  I 
woth,  wothe.  f  oath,  wathe,| 
wothe,  n.  [Cf.  AS.  wap  a  wan¬ 
dering.]  Way  ;  path.  Obs. 
wothely  +  wathely. 
wother.  other.  [£coM 
wot'link,  n.  A  wench.  Obs.  \ 

woto.  +  forto. 
wotte.  wot. 

wou.  +  vow,  woe.  [wow,  r. I 
wou.  Obs.  or  dial.  Eng.  var.  of  | 
wou'bit,  wou'but  (oo'bYt  ; 
-b«t).  Var.  of  woobct.  Scot. 
wouch (wouk;  wook).  Scot.var. 
of  wouf. 

wonche.  wogh,  harm. 

woud.  WOOD. 

woude.  A*  wood,  a.  [wouoh.I 

wouf.  wouff.  Scot.  vars.  of  I 
wough.  +  WOE,  WOGH. 
wough  (wdbf),  n.  fir  v.  i.  Bark:  — 
of  a  dog.  Scot,  tf  Dial.  Eng. 
wough  (dial,  wfi,  w6),  n.  [Cf. 
AS.  wag,  wah,  wall.]  Obs.  or 
Dial.  Eng.  a  A  wall,  b  A  steep 
hank  ;  a  brae.  Obs.  Scot,  c  Min¬ 
ina.  A  rock  beside  a  vein  of  lead, 
wouhleche,  n.  Also  wouhlec- 
chunge.  [AS.  ivogian  to  woo.] 
Wooing.  Obs. 

wouke  +  week. 
woul.  +  wawl,  howl, 
would  (wold  ;  wod).  Dial.  Eng. 
var.  of  wold. 

would 'er  (wdbd'?r),  n.  One  who 
would.  Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 
would'ing,  n.  Emotion  of  desire; 
inclination  ;  velleity.  Obs.  — 
would'ing-nesB,  n.  Ohs. 
woulefes.  Obs.  pi.  of  wolf. 
Woulff.  Incorrect  spelling  of 
Woulfe  in  Woulfe  bottle,  etc. 
wound  (wound), '/met.  fir  p.  p.  of 
wind,  to  twist,  and  wind,  to 
sound  by  blowing. 


wound'a-ble,  a.  See -able. 
wound  cork  (wfiond;  wound). 
Bot.  Cork  formed  over  wounded 
surfaces. 

wounder.  wonder. 
wound'er.  n.  One  that  wounds, 
wounderful.  wonderful. 
wound  fever.  Med.  A  fever 
following  a  wound  or  injury, 
wound'i-ly  (dial.  woon'dY-lY  ; 
woun'-),  adv.  Excessively.  Obs. 
or  Scot,  fir  Dial.  Eng. 
wound'ing,  n.  A  wound.  Obs. 
wound'worth'  (-wQrth/),  n.  A 
West  Indian  asteraceous  plant 
(Liabum  brownei). 
wound'y  (woon'dY  ;  woun'-),  a. 
Producing  wounds.  Rawe. 
wound'y  (dial.  woon'dY  ; 
woun'dY),  a.  Excessive.  —  adv. 
Excessively;  extremely.  Both 
Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 
wount.  WONT. 
wou-ra'li(w<55-ra'lY).  wou-ra'ri 
(-rY),n.  [Native  name  in  Guiana, 
a  var.  of  curare.]  =  curare. 
wourche.  work. 
wour'nil  (wtir'nYl),  n.  = 
warble,  1  b. 
wourse.  4  worse. 
wourte.  +  wort.  [wroth.  I 
wourth,  wourthe.  +  worth,| 
wourthy.  -f  worthy. 
woushesauff.  •]•  vouchsafe. 
WOUBt.  voust. 
woust  (wdost),  n.  Sr  v.  Boast. 
Scot.  —  woust'our,  n.  A  boaster. 
Obs.  Scot.  [wot,  know.  | 

wout.  ^  vult,  countenance;! 
wouther.  ^  wonder. 
wou  were.  ^  wooer. 
woux.  Obs.  pret.  of  wax. 
wo'ven  (wo'v’n),  p.  p.  of 
weave.  —  woven  paper,  wove 
paper. 

WOW.  VOW,  WOE,  WOO,  WOOL. 


wow  (wfi  ;  wou),  n.  fir  v.  Howl ; 
wnil;  mew.  Scot.  Sr  Dial.  Eng. 
wow  ( vrou),?nterg.  An  exclama¬ 
tion  of  pleasure,  surprise,  or  the 
like.  Chief  y  Scot,  fir  Dial.  Eng. 
wow'bat.  4  woobut. 
wowchesaf.  vouchsafe. 
wowe.  -f  woe  ;  WOGH  ;  WOO  ; 
wough,  wall, 
woweir.  ^  wooer. 
wowendeli.  +  wooingly. 
wowening,  n.  [Cf.  AS.  wawa.] 
Misery.  Obs. 
wowere  +  wooer. 
wo-werie  +  woe-weary. 
wowf  (wfiof ),  a.  [Cf.  waff,  a.] 
"Wild;  crazed.  Scot. 
wowke.  +  WEEK, 
wowl.  Dial.  Eng.  var.  of  wawl. 
wowt  (wout).  Scot,  form  of 
vault.  [of  W0U-W0U.  I 

wow'-wow7  (wou'wou').  Var.  | 
WOX-  4  VOX,  WAX,  V. 
wox.  Obs.  pret  of  wax. 
woxen,  woxun.  Obs.  pret-  &  p.  p. 
of  wax.  [of  whoa,  infer:;.  I 
woy  (woi).  Scot.  &  dial.  Eng.| 
woyd,  woyde.  void. 
wp.  Abbr.  Worship, 
wp.  wpe-  up. 

W  P.  Abbr.  Worthy  Patriarch, 
wpful.  Abbr.  Worshipful. 

W.  R.  Abbr  Water  reserve 
(Australia);  West  Riding; 
William  Rex  (L.,  king), 
wra.  A*  wro,  corner, 
wrabbe,  r.  i.  [Cf.  wraple.]  To 
twist  :  writhe.  Obs. 
wrabill,  v.  i.  To  crawl  about  ; 
to  wriggle.  Obs.  Scot. 
wrable.  warble. 
wrache.  4  wreak, n.,*  wretch. 
wrack  (rftk).  Var  of  rack,  thin 
flying  clouds. 

wTack  (Scot,  rak,  wrdk),  v.  t. 
To  wreck:  ruin.  Obs.  or  Scot. 


wrack,  n.  [ME.  wt-ake,  AS- 
wracu.]  Punishment;  persecu¬ 
tion;  injury;  mischief;  suffer¬ 
ing.  Obs.  or  Scot.  Sr  Dial.  Eng. 
wrack,  v.  t.  1.  To  avenge  ;  to 
take  vengeance  on.  Obs. 

2.  To  torment ;  tease  ;  vex.  Scot. 
wrack'ffee7,  a.  Exempt  from 
forfeiture  of  shipwreckedgoods. 
Obs. 

wrack'ful,  a.  =  wreakful. 
Obs.  —  wrack'ful-ly,  adv.  Obs. 
wrack  grass.  Eclgrass.  [Ofcs.l 
wrack'some,  a.  Destructive.) 
wrad.  wroth. 
wraecche.  wretch. 
wraestle.  +  wrestle. 
wraeth.  Obs.  pret.  of  writhe. 
wraeththe.  +  wrath. 
wraged,  p.  p.  =  wra  wed.  Ohs. 
wrager,  n.  A  wrangler.  Obs. 
wragged.  +  ragged. 
wrag'gle  (dial.  rag'’l),  v.  t.  Sr  i. 
To  wrangle.  Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 
wraik.  wrack.  [wringbolt.I 
wrain'bolt/  (ran'bfilP).  Var. of  | 
wrain'stafr,  wrain'st ave'. 
Vars.  of  wringstaff._ 
wraist,  a.  [Cf.  AS.  wrasstan,  v., 
E.  wrest.]  Perverse;  variable. 
Obs. 

wraite.  Obs.  pret.  of  write. 
wraith.  +  wrath,  wroth. 
wraith,  n.  Prob.,  provision; 
food.  Obs.  Scot. 
wraithe  (rath),  n.  Textile 
Manvf.  An  expansible  reed  or 
comb  for  beaming  and  warping, 
wraith'ly.  ^  wrothly. 
wrak.  +  wreck  ;  wrack,  n. 
wrake'ful.  +  wrackful 
wrall.  +  wrawl.  [ly.  Obs.  1 
wrall,  r.  t.  To  quarrel  peevish-! 
wramp  (r&mp),  n.  fir  v.  [Cf .  OLG- 
ramp  cramp,  OD.  rampe-l 
Wrench;  sprain.  Scot. 


ale,  senate,  edre,  Jim,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofd;  eve,  $vent,  6nd,  recent,  maker;  ice,  Ill;  old,  6bey,  orb,  5dd,  s&ft,  connect ;  use,  unite,  urn,  up,  circus,  menu  * 

I!  Foreign  Word.  +  Obsolete  Variant  of.  -4-  combined  with.  =  eouaU. 
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wran'gle  (rSq'g’l),  v.  i. ;  -gled  (-g’ld) ;  -gling  (-gllng). 
[ME.  wranglen,  v.  freq.,  akin  to  E.  wring.  See  wring.] 

1.  To  argue;  to  debate  ;  to  dispute,  as  publicly  at  a  univer¬ 
sity,  for  or  against  a  thesis  or  proposition. 

2.  To  dispute  angrily  ;  to  quarrel  peevishly  and  noisily  ; 
to  brawl ;  altercate.  See  brangle,  v.  i.,  Citation. 

wran'gle,  v.  t.  To  engage  or  involve  in  a  wrangle  or  dis¬ 
pute;  to  argue  or  debate.  Hare.  Bp.  Sanderson. 

wran'gle,  n.  All  angry  dispute  ;  a  noisy  quarrel. 

Sy  n.  Altercation,  bickering,  brawl,  jar,  jangle,  contest, 
controversy.  See  dispute. 

wran'gler  (-gler),  n.  1.  One  who  wrangles;  a  disputant 
or  debater  ;  esp.,  an  angry  or  bickering  disputant.  “  Noisy 
and  contentious  wranglers .”  /.  Watts. 

2.  An  opponent  or  antagonist.  Obs.  Shak. 

3.  Cambridge  Univ.,  Eng.  An  honors  man  placed  in  the 
first  class  in  the  mathematical  tripos.  The  first  on  the  list 
was  called  senior  wrangler,  the  others  being  numbered  in 
order  of  merit;  as,  11th  wrangler .  The  honor  of  senior 
wrangler  was  last  conferred  in  1909.  Cf.  optime. 

4.  A  horse  wrangler.  Locals  U.  S. 

wrap  (r5p),  v.  t. ;  wrapped  (r&pt)  or  wrapt;  wrap'ping. 
[ME.  wrappen ;  orig.  uncert.  ;  cf.  Fries,  wrappe  to  stop 
up.]  1.  To  wind  or  roll  together  ;  to  fold. 

The  napkin  .  .  .  not  lying  with  the  linen  clothes,  but  wrapped 
together  in  a  place  by  itself.  John  xx.  6,  7. 

Like  one  that  wraps  the  drapery  of  his  couch 
About  him,  and  lies  down  to  pleasant  dreams.  Bryant. 

2  To  cover  by  winding  or  folding;  to  envelop  completely; 
to  involve;  infold  ;  —  often  with  up.  “  Wrapt  in  mist.” 

Milton. 

3  To  envelop,  as  with  paper,  and  secure,  as  with  string, 
for  protection  during,  or  convenience  or  suitableness  for, 
transportation  or  storage;  to  inclose  in  a  package,  parcel, 
or  bundle  ;  to  do  up ;  —  usually  with  up  ;  as,  to  wrap  up 
an  article  of  food,  a  garment,  or  one’s  belongings. 

4  To  conceal  by  enveloping  or  infolding;  to  hide  ;  hence, 
to  involve,  as  an  effect  or  consequence  ;  to  be  followed  by. 

Wise  poets  that  wrap  trutli  in  tales.  Carew. 

to  be  wrapped  up  in,  to  be  covered  with  or  enveloped  in  ;  to 
be  bound  up,  or  wholly  engrossed,  in  ;  to  be  involved  or  in¬ 
cluded  in  ;  to  be  entirely  dependent  on,  or  devoted  to. 

Leontine  s  young  wife,  in  whom  nil  his  happiness  was  wrapped 
up,  died  in  a  few  days  after  the  death  of  her  daughter.  Addison 
Things  reflected  on  in  gross  and  transiently,  .  .  .  are  thought 
to  be  wrapped  up  m  impenetrable  obscurity.  Locke 

wrap,  n.  An  article  of  dress  intended  to  be  wrapped  round 
the  person  ;  a  wrapper  (which  see) ;  —  often  used,  esp.  in 
the  plural,  for  furs,  shawls,  etc. 
wrap'page  (rSp'aj),  n.  1.  Act  of  wrapping. 

2.  That  which  wraps  ;  envelope;  covering, 
wrap'per  (-er),  n.  1.  One  that  wraps. 

2.  That  in  which  anything  is  wrapped,  or  inclosed ;  en¬ 
velope  ;  covering  ;  specif.  :  a  The  detachable  paper  cover 
put  on  a  book  to  protect  the  binding,  b  The  tobacco  leaf 
used  for  the  outside  covering  of  a  cigar  or  stick  or  plug  of 
tobacco.  Cf.  binder,  2  e  ;  filler,  1  a  ;  and  see  cigar 

3.  A  loose  outer  garment ;  an  article  of  dress  intended  to 
be  wrapped  or  fitted  loosely  round  the  person  ;  —  used 
esp.  of  indoor  garments  of  this  sort,  outdoor  garments 
being  usually  called  wraps. 

4.  An  undershirt  or  undervest,  esp  of  a  woman.  Colloq. 

5.  =  VOLVA. 

wrasse  (rSs),  n.  [Cf.  W.  gicrachen.]  Any  of  numerous 
edible,  marine,  usually  brilliantly  colored,  acanthopteryg- 
ian  fishes  of  the  family  Labridae,  esp.  of  the  genus  Labrus , 
of  which  several  species  occur  on  the  Atlantic  coast  of 
Europe  and  in  the  Mediterranean.  Among  the  European 
species  are  the  ballan  wrasse  ( Labrus  bergylta ),  the  red  wrasse 
(L.  ossiphagus ),  the  rainbow  wrasse  ( L .  vulgaris ),  the  green 
wrasse  ( L .  viridis ),  and  the  black  wrasse  (Z.  mei'ula).  See 
also  PEACOCK  FISH,  SEAWIFE. 

wrath  (rath  ;  rath  ;  or,  esp.  in  British  usage ,  r6th  ;  277), 
n.  [ME.  wralhe ,  wrappe ,  urethe ,  wrseSSe,  AS.  wrieS&o,  fr. 
wraS  wroth ;  akin  to  Icel.  reiSi  wrath,  Sw.  &  Dan.  vrede. 
See  wroth,  a.]  1.  Violent  anger ;  deep  and  determined 

indignation  ;  vehement  exasperation  ;  rage  ;  fury  ;  ire. 

Wrath  is  a  fire,  and  jealousy  n  weed.  Spenser. 
Hide  me  from  the  heavy  wrath  of  God  !  Marlowe 

2.  Extreme  passion  ;  ardor;  impetuosity.  Obs.  Shak. 

3.  The  effects  of  anger  or  indignation ;  the  just  punish¬ 

ment  of  an  offense  or  a  crime.  “  A  revenger  to  execute 
wrath  upon  him  that  doeth  evil.”  Rom.  xiii.  4. 

Syn.  —  Indignation,  fury,  rage,  ire,  passion.  See  anger. 

wrath'ful  (-fd61),  a.  1.  Full  of  wrath  ;  very  angry  ;  greatly 
incensed  ;  ireful ;  passionate  ;  as,  a  wrathful  man. 

2  Springing  from,  or  expressing,  or  marked  by,  wrath  ; 
as,  a  wrathful  countenance.  “  Wrathful  passions.”  Sprat. 
Syn.  —  Furious,  raging,  indignant,  resentful. 

—  wrath'ful-ly,  adv.  —  wrath'ful-ness,  n. 
wrath'y  (-T),  a.  Very  angry  ;  ireful.  Colloq. 
wreak  (rek),  v.  t. ;  wreaked  (rekt) ;  wreak'ing.  [ME. 
wreken ,  AS.  wrecan  ;  akin  to  OFries.  wreka,  OS.  wrekan  to 
punish,  D.  wreken  to  avenge,  G.  rdchen ,  OHG.  rehhan , 
Icel.  reka  to  drive,  to  take  vengeance,  Goth,  wrikan  to  per¬ 
secute,  Lith.  vargas  distress,  vargti  to  suffer  distress,  L. 
urgere  to  drive,  urge,  and  perh.  to  Gr.  elpytu/  to  shut  in, 
Skr.  Vfj  to  turn  away.  Cf.  urge,  wreck,  wretch.]  1.  To 
drive  out ;  to  banish  ;  exile  ;  also,  to  punish.  Obs. 


2.  To  revenge  ;  to  avenge  (either  an  offense  or  a  person 

offended  or  injured).  Archaic.  “To  wreak  wrong’d  in¬ 
nocence.”  Massinger. 

He  should  wreake  him  on  his  foes.  Chaucer. 

3.  To  execute  in  vengeance  or  passion  ;  to  inflict ;  to  hurl 
or  drive  ;  as,  to  wreak  vengeance  on  an  enemy. 

On  me  let  Death  ivrcak  all  his  rage.  Milton 

Now  was  the  time  to  be  avenged  on  his  old  enemy,  to  wreak  a 
grudge  of  seventeen  years.  Macaulay. 

wreath  (reth),  n.  ;  pi.  wreaths  (rethz).  [ME.  wrethe ,  AS. 
wryed  a  twisted  band,  var.  of  wrsed ,  fr.  win  San  to  twist. 
See  writhe.]  1.  Something  twisted  or  intertwined  into 
an  approximately  circular  shape  ;  as,  a  wreath  of  smoke  ;  a 
wreath  of  flowers.  “  A  wrethe  of  gold.”  Chaucer. 

[He]  of  his  tortuous  train 
Curled  many  a  wanton  wreath.  Milton 

2.  Specif.,  a  garland  ;  a  chaplet,  esp.  one  for  a  victor. 

3.  Her.  a  A  band  or  roll  encircling  the  helmet  and  sup¬ 
porting  the  crest.  It  now  generally  represents  a  twist  of 
two  cords  of  silk,  one  tinctured  like  the  principal  metal, 
the  other  like  the  principal  color  in  the  arms,  b  A  chap¬ 
let  or  garland. 

4.  Stair  Building.  That  part  of  the  string  or  handrail  in 
a  geometrical  stair  that  twists  around  a  curve  (usually  the 
quarter  of  a  circle). 

5-  A  drift,  as  of  snow  or  sand.  Scot. 

To  the  left,  endless  links  and  sand  wreaths.  Stevenson. 
6.  [_cap.~\  Astron.  =  Corona  Australis. 
wreathe  (reth),  v.  t.  ;  pret.  wreathed  (rethd) ;  p.  p. 
wreathed,  Archaic  wreath'en  (reth'’n);  p.  pr.  cfc  vb.  n. 
wreath'ing  (reth'Tng).  [See  wreath,  n.)  1.  To  twist ; 
contort ;  as,  his  face  was  wreathed  in  smiles  ;  to  form  or 
combine  by  twisting  together;  to  entwine. 

The  garland  wreathed  for  Eve.  Milton. 

2.  To  surround  with  anything  twisted  or  convolved ;  to 
encircle ;  to  infold. 

Each  wreathed  in  the  other's  arms  Shak. 

Dusk  faces  with  white  silken  turbants  wreathed.  Milton. 

3.  To  twine  or  twist  about ;  to  surround  ;  to  encircle. 

The  flowers  that  wreathe  the  sparkling  bowl.  Prior. 

4.  To  cause  to  revolve  or  writhe;  to  twist  about ;  turn.  Obs. 

And  from  so  heavy  sight  his  head  did  wreath.  Spenser. 

5.  To  cover  or  overlay  by  drifting  ;  —  said  of  snow.  Scot. 
wreathe,  v.  i.  1.  To  be  interwoven  or  entwined  ;  to  twine 

together  ;  to  interlace;  as,  a  bower  of  wreathing  trees. 

2.  To  turn  or  writhe.  Rare. 

Beauty  is  never  so  beautiful  as  when,  if  I  tease  it,  it  wreathes 
back  on  me  with  spirit.  C.  Bronte. 

3.  To  drift,  as  snow;  to  swirl ;  to  eddy.  Scot. 

4.  To  curl  upwards.  Dial.  Eng. 

wreathed  (rethd),  p.  p.  of  wreathe.  Hence  :  a.  Twisted 
or  helical,  like  a  single  or  many-threaded  screw  ;  as,  a 
wreathed  column  (in  Arch.),  string  (in  Stair  Building ),  etc. 
wreath'en  (reth'’n),  p.  a.  [ME.  wrelhen ,  var.  of  writ  hen , 
p.  p.  SeewRiTHEN.]  Twisted;  made  into  a  wreath.  A  rchaic. 

Wreathen  work  of  pure  gold.  Ex.  xxviii.  22. 
wreath  shell.  Any  marine  species  of  Turbo.  See  Turbo. 
wreath'y  (reth'T  ;  reth'T),  a.  1.  Wreathed;  twisted; 
curled  ;  spiral  ;  also,  full  of  wreaths. 

2.  Adorned  with  a  wreath. 

wreck  (rSk),  n.  [ME.  wrak  a  wreck ;  peril,  fr.  Scand.  ; 
cf.  AS.  ivrsec  what  is  driven,  wraec  misery,  suffering,  exile  ; 
fr.  wrecan  to  drive  out,  punish;  akin  to  D.  wrak ,  adj., 
damaged,  brittle,  n.,  a  wreck,  wraken  to  reject,  throw  off, 
Icel.  rek  a  thing  drifted  ashore,  Sw.  vrak  refuse,  a  wreck, 
Dan.  vrag.  See  wreak,  v.  t.  ;  cf.  wrack  a  marine  plant.] 

1.  That  which  has  been  wrecked  or  is  in  a  state  of  ruin  ; 
the  remains  of  anything  ruined  or  fatally  injured. 

The  wreck  of  what  I  was,  fatigued  I  come.  Cowper. 

2.  The  ruins  of  a  wrecked  or  stranded  ship  ;  a  ship  dashed 
against  rocks  or  land,  and  broken,  or  otherwise  rendered 
useless  ;  as,  they  burned  the  wreck. 

3.  Law  Goods,  etc.,  which,  after  a  shipwreck,  are  cast 
upon  the  land  by  the  sea.  At  the  English  common  law 
wreck  was  forfeited  to  the  crown,  but  it  has  been  provided 
by  statute  that  if  the  owner  claims  his  goods  within  a 
year  and  a  day  they  shall  be  restored  to  nim,  subject  to 
any  lawful  charges,  as  for  salvage.  By  the  Merchant 
Shipping  Act  (57  &58  Viet.  c.  60;  1894),  which  repealed  and 
consolidated  the  previous  acts,  wreck  is  placed  under  the 
superintendence  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  and  for  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  the  act  is  made  to  include  things  jetsam,  flotsam, 
and  ligan,  which  at  common  law  are  not  included.  In  the 
United  States  wreck,  in  general,  belongs  to  the  owner  of 
the  shore  if  not  reclaimed  by  the  owner  of  the  goods. 

4.  The  destruction  or  injury  of  a  vessel  by  being  cast  on 
shore,  or  on  rocks,  or  by  being  disabled  or  sunk  by  the 
force  of  winds  or  waves  or  by  other  accident ;  shipwreck. 

5.  Act  of  wrecking,  or  state  of  being  wrecked  ;  destruc¬ 
tion,  disorganization,  or  serious  injury  of  anything,  esp. 
by  violence  ;  ruin  ;  as,  the  wreck  of  a  train,  of  one’s  hopes. 

The  wreck  of  matter  and  the  crush  of  worlds  Addison 
Its  intellectual  life  was  thus  able  to  go  on  amidst  the  wreck  of 
its  political  life.  J.  R.  Green 

wreck  (rgk),  v.  t.  ;  wrecked  (rgkt) ;  wreck'ing.  1.  To  de¬ 
stroy,  disable,  or  seriously  damage,  as  a  vessel,  by  driving 
it  against  the  shore  or  on  rocks,  by  causing  it  to  become 
unseaworthy,  to  founder,  or  the  like  ;  to  shipwreck  ;  as, 
a  ship  ivrecked  by  a  storm  or  by  a  careless  pilot. 


2.  To  bring  wreck  or  ruin  upon  by  any  kina  of  violence; 
to  overthrow,  shatter,  or  destroy  ;  to  cause  to  suffer  ruin  ; 
as,  to  wreck  a  train  ;  the  cashier’s  errors  wrecked  the  bank. 

3.  To  involve  in  a  wreck ;  to  ruin,  damage,  or  imperil  by 
wreck  ;  as,  wrecked  freight ;  wrecked  men  on  an  island. 

wreck  (rSk),  v.i.  1.  To  suffer  wreck  or  ruin. 

2  To  work  upon  a  wreck,  as  for  rescue  or  plunder, 
wreck'age  (-aj),w.  Act  of  wrecking;  state  of  being  wrecked; 
also,  that  which  has  been  wrecked;  remains  of  a  wreck, 
wreck'er  (-§r),  n.  1.  One  who  w  recks,  or  ruins  ;  one  who 
causes  a  wreck  ;  as,  a  bank  or  a  train  wrecker. 

2.  One  who  searches  for,  or  works  upon,  the  wrecks  of 
vessels,  etc.  ;  specif.  :  a  One  who  visits  a  wreck  for  plun¬ 
der.  b  One  who  is  employed  in  saving  property  or  lives 
from  a  wrecked  vessel,  or  in  saving  the  vessel  itself. 

3.  A  vessel  employed  by  wreckers. 

wreck'fish'  (-fish'),  n.  [Because  it  often  comes  in  with 
wreckage.]  Any  fish  of  the  genus  Polyprion,  esp.  P. 
am  eric  anus.  The  two  known  species  are  robust  brownish 
fishes  and  may  reach  a  length  of  five  or  six  feet, 
wreck'ing,  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  of  wreck.  Specif.  :  n.  Act  or 
occupation  of  saving  wrecked  vessels  or  their  cargoes, 
wrecking  car,  Railroads ,  a  car  fitted  up  with  apparatus  and 
implements  for  removing  wrecks  and  wreckage  on  the 
line.  —  w.  frog.  Railroads,  any  of  various  rail  attachments 
providing  a  passage  for  derailed  rolling  stock  on  to  the 
tracks.  —  w.  pump,  a  pump  esp.  adapted  lor  pumping  water 
from  the  hull  of  a  wrecked  vessel, 
wreck  master  A  person  appointed  to  take  charge  of 
wreck.  See  wreck,  n.,  3. 
wren  (rSn),  n.  [ME.  wrenne ,  AS. 
wrenna ,  wrsenna ,  also  werna , 
wsema .]  1.  Any  of  numerous  small 
singing  birds  constituting  the  fam¬ 
ily  Troglodytida1.  The  common 
European  wren  (Eannvs  troglo¬ 
dytes)  is  very  small,  of  a  dark 
brown  color  barred  and  mottled  with 
black,  and  has  a  short  erect  tail. 

It  is  a  good  singer.  The  commonest 
American  wren,  the  house  wren 
( Troglodytes  aeaon ),  nests  about 
houses,  walls,  etc.,  throughout  the 
United  States,  migrating  south  in  winter.  It  is  paler,  and 
has  a  longer  tail,  than  the  winter  wren.  See  cactus  wren, 
Carolina  wren,  marsh  wren,  rock  wren,  winter  wren. 

2.  Any  of  numerous  species  of  small  singing  birds  more  or 
less  like  the  true  wrens  in  size  and  habits.  Several  are 
European  warblers,  as  the  reed  wren,  sedge  wren,  willow 
wren,  golden-crested  wren,  and  ruby-crowned  kinglet. 

wren  babbler.  Any  of  numerous  small  timaliine  birds  of 
Rhopocichla ,  Stachyris ,  Timalia,  and  several  allied  genera, 
common  in  southern  Asia  and  the  East  Indies, 
wrench  (rSnch  ;  140),  n.  [ME.  wrench  deceit,  AS.  wrenc 
deceit,  a  tw  isting  ;  akin  to  G.  rank  intrigue,  crookedness, 
renken  to  bend,  twist,  and  prob.  to  E.  wring ;  cf.  Gr.  pe/x- 
0eu>  to  turn  round  and  round.  See  wring.]  1.  Trick  ; 
deceit;  fraud;  guileful  craft;  stratagem.  Obs. 

llis  wily  icrenches  thou  ne  mayst  not  flee.  Chaucer. 
2  A  violent  twist,  or  a  pull  with  or  as  with  twisting. 

The  injurious  effect  upon  biographic  literature  of  all  such 
wrenches  to  the  truth,  is  diffused  everywhere.  De  Quinccy. 

3.  A  sprain  ;  an  injury  by  twisting,  as  in  a  joint. 

4.  Means  ;  contrivance.  Obs.  Bacon. 

5.  An  instrument,  often  a  simple  bar  or  lever  with  jaws 
or  an  angu¬ 
lar  orifice 
either  at  the 
end  or  be¬ 
tween  the 
ends,  for  ex- 
e  r  t  i  n  g  a 
t  w  i  8  t  i  n  g 
strain,  as  in 
turning  bolts, 


House  Wren  ( Troglo¬ 
dytes  aedon). 


Wrenches.  1  Set  Screw  ;  2  Engineers’  Double¬ 
head  ;  3  S  Wrench  ;  4  Alligator. 


nuts,  screw  taps,  etc. ;  a  screw  key.  Cf.  alligator  wrench, 
BOX  wrench,  carriage  wrench,  pin  wrench,  monkey 
W  RENCH,  STILLSON  WRENCH,  etc. 

6.  Mcch.  The  system  made  up  of  a  force  and  a  couple  of 
forces  in  a  plane  perpendicular  to  that  force.  Any  number 
of  forces  acting  at  any  points  upon  a  rigid  body  may  be 
compounded  so  as  to  be  equivalent  to  a  wrench. 

7-  A  sharp  turn  ;  specif.,  Coursing,  a  turn  of  a  hare  at  an 
acute  angle. 

wrench,  v.  i. ;  wrenched  (rSncht) ;  wrench'ing.  [ME. 
urenchen ,  AS.  wrencan  to  deceive,  properly,  to  twist,  fr. 
wrenc  guile,  deceit,  a  twisting.  See  wrench,  r?.]  1.  To 

turn  or  twist  suddenly,  sharply,  or  violently.  Rare. 

2.  To  practice  deceit  or  wiles.  Obs. 
wrench,  v.  t.  1.  To  entice.  Obs.  Ancren  Riwle. 

2.  To  pull  with  a  twist;  to  wrest,  twist,  or  force  by  vio¬ 
lence  ;  —  often  with  away,  off,  or  the  like. 

Wrench  his  sword  from  him.  Shak. 

3.  a  To  strain  ;  sprain. 

You  wrenched  your  foot  against  a  Btone.  Swift. 
b  To  distort ;  pervert ;  as,  to  wrench  one’s  meaning, 
wrenched  (rSncht ;  140),  pret.  &  p.  p.  of  wrench.  Hence  : 
a.  Pros.  Designating  an  accent  that  for  the  sake  of  metri¬ 
cal  conformity  is  forced  from  a  normally  stressed  syllable 


wran  (rdn)  Scot  Sc  dial.  Eng. 
var.  of  wren.  [rankle. I 

wrancke,  wranckle  +  kaxk,| 
wrand'ly,«t/r.  [Cf.  OD.  &  Fries. 
wrant  a  litigating,  morose  per¬ 
son,  Dan.  vrante  to  litigate.] 
Without  respite  Obs.  Scot. 
WTang  (dial,  rang;  Scot,  also 
wrung).  Obs.  or  Scot.  Sc  dial. 
Eng.  var.  of  WRONG, 
wrang  Obs.  pret.  of  wring 
wrangls,  n.  pi  [Cf.  AS.  wrang 
the  hold  of  a  ship,  Icel.  rang  a 
rib  in  a  ship,  ram//*  not  straight. 
Cf.  wrong.]  The  ribs  or  timbers 
of  a  ship  Obs.  Scot. 
wran'gl.  Wrangle.  Ref.  S/>. 
wran'gld.  Wrangled.  Ref.  Sp. 
wran'gler-ship,  n.  See -ship,  i 
wran'gle  some  (rang'’l-s»7in),  a. 
Contentious  Dial.  Eng. 
wrang'ou8  (dial.  r&ng'us;  Scot 
also  wrung'-)  Var.  of  wrong-  : 
ors. 

wrang'wise'.  +  wroxgwise. 
wran'nock  (rHn'uk),  wran'ny 
(-T),  n.  The  common  European  j 
wren.  Local ,  Eng. 
wrap  (Scot,  rap,  wrap).  Obs 
or  Scot.  var.  of  rap,  to  strike. 


wrap  ( r&p),  v.  t.  [Due  to  con¬ 

fusion  with  wrap  to  fold  to¬ 
gether.  See  rapt  hurried 
awav.J  To  snatch  away  or  up; 
to  transport  ;—  chiefly  used  in 
the  p.  p.  wraj>t.  Obs. 
wraple.  r.  t.  [Cf.  dial,  warple 
to  entangle,  E.  warp.]  To  en¬ 
tangle.  Obs.  Scot. 
wrap'pen.  +  wrap. 
wrap'per,  v.  t.  To  provide  with 
a  wrapper.  Rare. 
wrap'ping.  p.  pr.  fir  vb.  n.  of 
wrap.  Specif.  :  vb.  n.  That  in 
which  something  is  wrapped 
wrap'ras'cal  (rnp'rfts'krtl),  v. 
A  kind  of  coarse  cloak.  fSp.l 
wrapt.  W'rnpped.  Poetic  Sr  Ref.  | 
wraae.  n.  [Cf.AS .wrdsen  a  band, 
a  tie. |  Chain;  wreath.  Obs. 
wraskle.  v.  i  To  wrestle  Obs 
wras'sle.  wras'tle  (rft&"l),  r.  i. 
Sft.  [ME.  wrastlen.  See  wres¬ 
tle.]  To  wrestle.  Obs.  or 
Colloq.  Sr  Dial.  [strain.  Oft.v.l 
wrast,  n.  Sr  v.  =  wrest,  twist,  | 
wrast.  a.  ICf.  AS.  wriest  noble, 
excellent  J  Disposed.  Obs. 
wraste.  Obs.  pret.  of  wrest. 
wrat.  Obs.  pret.  of  write. 


wrat  (rat ;  Scot,  also  writ),  n. 

A  wart.  Scot.  Sr  Dial.  Eng 
wratack,  n.  Dwarf.  Obs  Scot. 
wratch  (r&ch  ;  Scot,  wrach). 
Scot.  &  dial  Eng  of  wretch 
wrate  Obs.  pret.  of  write. 
wrate.  pret.  Prob.,  died  or 
“  passed  away.”  Obs.  Scot. 
wrath  4*  WRAITH* WROTH, 
wrath,  adv.  Sorrowfully.  Obs. 
wrath,  v.  t  Sr  i.  [Cf.  AS. 
wrieSan,  wra.8 ion,  to  be  angry, 
gewratSian  to  make  angry. J  To 
make  or  become  angry;  vex  :  to 
be  angry  with  Obs.  [ Obs. I 
wrath'er.  n.  One  who  angers.  | 
wratherhail.  +  wroth  krh  ail. 
wrath'i-ly  (riith'I-lY  ;  rath'-), 
adv.  of  wkathy.  Colloq. 
wrath'leB8,  a.  See -less. 
wrathli.  +  wrothly 
wraugh.  wrauth.  wrath. 
wraunt.  +  warrant. 
wraw,  a.  Also  wrawed  [Cf - 
Sw  dial,  rnt  willful.]  Vexed  ; 
perverse.  Obs.  [  Obs.  I 

wraw 'ful,  a.  Ill-tempered.  I 
wrawl  (r&l),  v.  i.  [Prob.  imita¬ 
tive;  cf.  also  Dan.  vraale  to 


bawl,  to  roar,  Sw.  vrala,  Dan. 
vraal  a  bawling,  roaring,  vrtele 
to  cry,  weep,  whine.l  To  cry  ;  to 
waul  Obs.  —  wrawl'er,  n.  Obs 
wraw'ne88.  n.  See -ness.  Obs. 
wrax'le  (dial,  r&k's’l),  v.  i.; 
\  wrax'led  (-s’ld);  wrax'ling 
(r&ks'lYng).  [AS.  wraxlian.] 
j  To  wrestle.  Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 

wray  (ra),  v.  t.  [AS.  wregan  to 
j  accuse.  See  bewray.]  Obs. 
a  To  accuse  ;  denounce  ;  betray, 
b  To  expose  :  reveal.  [06s.  | 
wray'er.  n.  Betrayer  ;  spoiler.! 
wray 'ful,  a.  Accusatory.  Obs. 

1  wrayngis.  +  wrangis 
wreak.  ^  reck;  reek,  smoke, 
wreak,  n.  [Cf.  wreck e,  n.;  see 
wreak,  r.  f.]  Obs.  a  Revenge; 
vengeance  b  Punishment ; 
harm:  misery. 

wreak.  >■.  i.  To  fret.  Dial.  Eng. 
wreak'en.  Obs.  p.  p.  of  wreak. 
wreak 'er,  n.  Avenger.  Obs 
wreak  'ful,  a.  Revengeful; 
angrv  ;  destructive.  Obs.  — 
wreak  >ful-ly,  adv.  Obs. 

;  wreak'less.  f  reckless. 
wreak'lesa,  a.  Unavenged.  Obs. 


wreakt  Wreaked.  Ref.  Sp. 

wrear.  t*  wryer. 
wreast  (dial.  r£st).  Obs  or 
dial.  Eng.  var  of  wrest. 
wreat  (rat  ;  wrat)  Scot.  var. 
of  write,  n. 

wreath  (reth)  Var. of  wreathe, 
v.t.Sfi  [that  wreathes.  I 

wreath'er  (reth'?r).  n.  One| 
wreath'less  (reth '15s),  a.  See 
-less,  [of  a  wreath  or  wreaths.  I 
wreath  work  Work  made  up  I 
wrebbe.  wrabbe. 
wrec.  ^  wrack,  n. 
wrecche.  +  wretch 
wrecched.  +  wretched. 
wrecchedom,  wrechedom,  ?i. 
Wretchedness  Obs. 
wrech.  Wretch  Ref.  Sp. 
wreche,  n.  [AS.  terser  misery, 
suffering,  exile.  See  wreak, 
>’.]  =  wreak.  Obs.  [G6.«.| 
wreche, v.  t.  To  rescue;  defend.  | 
wreclied .  Wretched  Obs.  or 
Ref.  Sp. 

wrechede.  wretchhede. 
wrecheli.  ^  wretchi.y. 
wrechesse,  n.  [Cf  wretched.] 
Wretchedness  Obs. 
wrechidnes.  ^  wretchedness. 


wreck.  +  wreak.  [wreck.  I 

wreck  buoy.  A  buoy  over  a 
wreck  chart  A  chart  showing 
the  location  of  wrecks, 
wrecke.  +  reck. 
wreck'ful.  a.  Causing  wreck; 
involving  ruin.  Poetic. 
wreck  gun  =  life-saving  gun. 
wreckt.  Wrecked.  Rare,  Poetic , 
Or  Ref.  Sp.  [of  WRIGHT.  I 

wreeght  (ret).  Dial.  Eng.  var.  | 
wreek.  ^  wreak 
wreie.  +  wray 
wreier  wrayer. 
wreih,  pret  of  wry,  cover, 
wreil,  wreie,  v.  i.  To  wriggle  ; 
struggle  ;  flounder  Obs.  Scot. 
wreint  Obs.  p  p  of  wrench. 
wreist.  WREST, 
wreith  f  wroth 
wrek  +  wrack,  n. ;  wreak. 
wreke,  wreeke.  4  wreak. 
wreken  +  wreak 
wrekere  •[•  wrbaker. 
wre’e.  See  wreii..  (ful.  Obs. i 
wrench'ful,  a.  Deceitful ;  art- 1 
wrench  hammer  A  wrench 
having  the  end  shaped  for  use 
j  as  a  hammer  [to  hold  dies.  | 
wrench  handle.  A  screw  stock  I 


food,  fobt ;  out,  oil ;  chair  ;  go  ;  sing,  iqk  ;  then,  thin;  nature,  verdure  (250) ;  K  =  ch  in  6.  ich,  ach  (144) ;  boN  ;  yet ;  zh^zin  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §5  in  Guidb. 
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to  one  that  is  normally  unstressed ;  as  in,  “And  wh6n  he 
cirne  to  far  Scot/a/id.”  Cf.  hovering  accent. 
wren  warbler.  Aliy  of  several  small  Asiatic  and  African 
timaliine  birds  of  the  genus  Prinia ,  some  of  which  con¬ 
struct  nests  similar  to  those  of  tailor  birds, 
wrest  (rSat),  v.  t.  ;  wrest'ed  ;  wrest'ing.  [ME.  wresten , 
AS.  wrSestan  ;  akin  to  Icel.  reisla  to  wrest  (cf.  also  Dan. 
vriste),  and  prob.  to  AS.  wried  a  twisted  baud,  wriSan  to 
twist.  See  writhe.]  1.  To  turn  ;  to  twist ;  esp.,  to  twist 
or  extort  by  violence  ;  to  pull  or  force  away  by  or  as  if  by 
violent  wringing  or  twisting  ;  to  wring  ;’to  wrench.  “  The 
secret  wrested  from  me.”  Milton. 

They  instantly  wrested  the  government  out  of  the  hands  of 
Hastings.  Macaulay. 

2.  To  turn  from  truth  ;  to  twist  from  its  natural  or  proper 
use  or  meaning  by  violence  ;  to  pervert;  distort. 

Wrest  once  the  law  to  your  authority  Shak. 

Their  arts  of  wresting  .  the  holy  text.  South. 
3-  In  Obs.  uses  :  a  To  move  the  strings  of  (the  harp)  in 
playing,  b  To  tune  with  a  wrest,  or  key. 

4.  To  sprain.  Scot.  &  Dial. 

wrest,  n.  1.  Act  of  wresting  ;  a  wrench;  a  violent  twist. 

2.  Obs.  a  Distortion;  perversion,  b  Stratagem;  ruse;  trick. 

3.  A  key  or  wrench  to  time  a  stringed  instrument  of  music, 
as  a  harp  or  piano,  by  turning  the  pins. 

4.  A  partition  in  a  water  wheel,  by  which  the  form  of  the 
buckets  is  determined. 

wrest  block-  A  wooden  block  in  the  pianoforte  for  hold¬ 
ing  the  wrest  pins. 

wres'tle  (r£srl),  v.  i. ;  wres'tled  (-’Id) ;  wres'tling 
(-ling).  [ME.  wrestlen ,  var.  of  wrastlen ,  AS.  wrastlian ; 
cf.  also  AS.  wraxlian;  akin  to  OD.  tvrastelen  to  wrestle.] 

1.  To  twist  about ;  to  writhe  ;  squirm;  wriggle.  Obs. 

2.  To  contend  by  grappling  with,  and  striving  to  trip  or 
throw  down,  an  opponent.  See  wrestling. 

3.  Hence,  to  struggle;  to  strive  earnestly;  to  contend; 
to  deal  vigorously  ;  to  grapple. 

Come,  wrestle  with  thy  affections.  Shak. 

Difficulties  with  which  he  had  himself  wrestled.  M  Arnold. 
wres'tle,  v.  t.  1.  To  wrestle  with  ;  to  seek  to  throw  down 
in  or  as  in  wrestling. 

2.  To  throw  (cattle)  for  branding.  Slang ,  Western  U.  S. 
Wres'tle,  n.  A  struggle  between  two  persons  to  see  which 
will  throw  the  other  down  ;  a  wrestling  bout ;  a  struggle. 

Whom  in  a  wrestle  the  giant  catching  aloft,  with  a  terrible  hug 
broke  three  of  his  ribs  Milton. 

wres'tler  (rSs'ler),  n.  [AS.  wraestlere.]  One  who  wrestles  ; 
one  who  is  skillful  in  wrestling. 

wres'tling  (-ling),  n.  Act  of  one  who  wrestles  ;  specif., 
the  sport  consisting  of  the  hand-to-hand  combat  between 
two  unarmed  contestants  who  seek  to  throw  each  other. 
The  various  styles  of  wrestling  differ  in  their  definition  of  a  fall 
and  in  the  governing  rules.  In  Greco-Roman  wrestling,  tripping 
and  taking  hold  of  the  legs  are  forbidden,  and  a  tall  is  gained 
(that  is,  the  bout  is  won)  by  the  contestant  who  pins*both  his  op¬ 
ponent’s  shoulders  to  the  ground  In  catch -as-catch -can  wres 
iling.  all  holds  are  permitted  except  such  as  may  be  barred  by 
mutual  consent,  and  a  fall  is  defined  as  in  Greco-Roman  style 
For  description  of  the  holds  or  chips,  etc.,  used  in  these  styles,  see 
FULL  NELSON;  HALF  NELSON;  HAMMER  LOCK;  SCISSORS,  2:  HEAD 
spin;  bridge,  .5  n.  Lancashire  style  wrestling  is  essentially  the 
same  ns  cutch-as-catch-cini.  In  Cumberland  and  Westmorland 
wrestling  the  contestants  stand  chest  to  chest, grasping  each  other 
around  the  body.  The  one  first  losing  his  hold,  or  touching  the 
ground  with  any  part  of  his  body  except  his  feet,  loses  the 
bout.  If  both  fall  to  the  ground  at  the  same  time,  it  is  a  dogfall, 
and  must  be  wrestled  over.  In  the  Cornwall  and  Devon  wres¬ 
tling.  the  wrestlers  compete  in  strong  loose  linen  jacket*,  catch¬ 
ing  hold  of  the  jacket,  or  anywhere  above  the  waist.  Two  shoul¬ 
ders  and  one  hip,  or  two  hips  and  one  shoulder,  must  touch  the 
ground  to  constitute  a  fall,  and  if  a  man  is  thrown  otherwise 
than  on  his  hack  the  contestants  get  upon  their  feet  and  the  bout 
recommences.  See  also  jujutsu. 

wretch  (r6ch),  n.  [ME.  wrecche ,  AS.  wrecca ,  wrzecca ,  an 
exile,  stranger,  wretched  or  unhappy  person,  fr.  ivrecan  to 
drive  out,  punish  ;  akin  to  OS.  wrekkio  a  stranger,  OHG. 
recko,  uweckeo,  an  exile,  MHG.  recke  warrior,  hero,  G. 
recke.  See  wreak,  v.  f.]  1.  A  miserable  person  ;  one 

profoundly  unhappy  or  in  great  misfortune,  poverty,  or 
other  distress ;  —  often  used  by  way  of  pity  or  contempt. 
“  Poor  wretch  was  never  frighted  so.”  Drayton. 

Wretch  even  then,  life’s  journej'  just  begun  ?  Counter. 

2.  One  sunk  in  vice  or  degradation ;  abase,  despicable, 
or  vile  person  ;  one  who  is  wicked,  cruel,  or  contemptible  ; 
as,  a  profligate  wretch. 

Thou  damned  wretch  and  execrable  dog.  Marlowe. 

3.  A  miser  or  avaricious  person.  Obs.  Scot. 
wretch'ed,  a.  [ME.  wrecched  ;  cf.  ME.  wrecche  wretched, 

AS.  wrecc.  See  wretch,  ?t.]  1.  Very  miserable  ;  deeply 

afflicted,  dejected,  or  distressed,  as  from  want,  disease, 
grief,  or  anxiety  ;  profoundly  unhappy. 

O  cruel  death  !  to  those  you  are  more  kind 
Than  to  the  wretched  mortals  left  behind.  Waller. 
2  Producing,  or  characterized  by,  misery;  woeful;  griev¬ 
ous  ;  very  afflicting  ;  calamitous  ;  as,  a  wretched  accident; 
a  foul  and  irrelched  street ;  a  wretched  life. 

3.  Hatefully  contemptible  ;  despicable  ;  as,  a  lrrdchrd 
perjurer.  “  Wretched  ungratefulness.”  Sir  P.  Sidney. 

Nero  reigned  aft<T  this  Claudius,  of  all  men  wretchedest ,  ready 
to  all  manner  [of]  vices  Cajigrare. 

4.  Very  poor,  mean,  unsatisfactory,  or  worthless  ;  miser¬ 
able  ;  as,  a  nr  etched  poem  ;  a  wretched  cabin. 

wretch'ed  ness,  n.  1.  Quality  or  state  of  being  wretched. 
Specif.  :  a  Utter  misery,  b  Grievousness,  c  Evil ;  wick¬ 
edness.  Obs.  or  R.  d  Meanness ;  paltriness ;  poorness, 
e  Penuriousness.  Obs.  Scot. 


2.  A  wretched  object ;  anything  despicable.  Obs. 

Eat  worms  and  such  wretchedness.  Chaucer. 

Syn.  —  See  misery. 

Wrlg'gle  (rtg'’l),  V.  i ./  WRIG'GLED(-’ld);  WRIG'GLING(-ling). 
[Freq.  of  wrig,  prob.  fr.  ME.  wrikken  to  move  to  and  fro; 
cf.  LG.  wriggehi ,  D.  wrikken ,  Sw.  vricka ,  Dan  vrikke.  Cf. 
wry,  a.]  1.  To  move  the  body  to  and  fro  with  short 
writhing  motions,  like  a  worm  ;  to  squirm  ;  to  writhe  ;  to 
twist  uneasily  or  quickly  about. 

Both  he  and  his  successors  would  often  wriggle  in  their  seats, 
as  long  as  the  cushion  lasted.  _  Swift. 

2.  To  move  along  or  advance  with  short  quick  contor¬ 
tions  or  by  twisting  and  turning ;  hence,  to  proceed  by 
crooked  ways  or  by  shifts. 

wrig'gle,  v.  t.  To  move  with  short  quick  contortions ; 
to  move  by  twisting  and  turning. 

Covetousness  will  wriggle  itself  out  at  a  small  hole.  Fuller. 
wrig'gle,  7i.  1-  Act  of  wriggling  ;  a  short  or  quick  writh¬ 

ing  motion  or  contortion. 

2.  Something  having  a  sinuous  course  or  appearance 
caused  or  as  if  caused  by  wriggliug ;  a  sinuosity.  Rare. 

3.  Naut.  =  eyebrow,  3. 

4.  The  sand  eel  Dial.  Eng. 

Wright  (rit),  n.  [ME.  wrighte ,  wrihte ,  AS.  wyrhla ,  fr. 
wyrcean  to  work.  See  work,  v  ]  A  workman  ;  an  artificer, 
esp.  in  wood ;  a  carpenter  ;  one  engaged  in  a  mechanical 
or  manufacturing  business;  a  manufacturer;  mechanic;  — 
now  chiefly  in  compounds  ;  as,  mill«T/<7/j/,  shipwi'ight,  etc. 

lie  was  a  well  good  wright,  a  carpenter.  Chaucer. 
Wright'i-a  (rit'T-d),  n.  [NL.,  after  William  Wright ,  phy¬ 
sician  and  botanist  of  Jamaica.]  Bot.  A  genus  of  tropi¬ 
cal  Old  World  apocynaeeous  shrubs  and  trees,  having  red, 
yellow,  or  white,  cymose  flowers  with  salver-shaped  corol¬ 
las.  The  seed  is  furnished  with  a  tuft  of  hairs  at  one  end. 
wring  (ring),  v.  t. ;  pret.  d ‘ p.p.  wrung  (rung),  formerly 
sometimes  wringed  (rtngd);  p.  pr.  6c  rb.  n.  wring'ing. 
[ME.  wringen ,  AS.  wringan  ;  akin  to  LG.  &  D.  wringen , 
OHG.rn?<7rm  to  struggle,  G.  ringen ,  Sw.  vranga  to  distort, 
Dan.  vringte  to  twist,  and  peril,  to  E.  worry.  Cf.  wrangle, 
wrench,  wrong.]  1.  To  twist  and  compress;  to  turn  and 
strain  with  violence  ;  to  twist  or  squeeze  forcibly  ;  to  sub¬ 
ject  to  torsion  ;  to  wrest ;  as,  to  wring  clothes  in  washing  ; 
to  wring  one’s  hands  in  anguish.  “  Earnestly  uringing 
Waverley’s  hand.”  Scott.  “  Wring  him  by  the  nose.”  Shak. 
[II ib  steed]  so  sweat  that  men  might  him  wring  Chaucer. 
The  priest  shall  bring  it  [a  dove]  unto  the  altar,  and  wnng  off 
his  head.  Lev.  i.  15. 

2.  To  bend  or  strain  out  of  its  position,  as  a  mast. 

3.  To  distort ;  pervert.  Obs.  or  R. 

How  dare  these  men  thus  wring  the  Scriptures  ?  Wliilgift. 

4.  To  affect  painfully  as  by  a  twisting  or  contorting  ac¬ 
tion  ;  to  pain  ;  distress  ;  torment ;  torture. 

Wrungbx  an  uneasy  and  strait  fortune.  Clarendon. 
Didst  thou  taste’  but  half  the  griefs 
That  wring  my  soul,  thou  couldst  not  talk  thus  coldly  Addison 
5-  To  subject  to  extortion  ;  to  afflict,  or  oppress,  in  order 
to  enforce  compliance. 

To  wring  the  widow  from  her  ’customed  right.  Shak 
6  To  extract  or  obtain  by  twisting  and  compressing ;  to 
squeeze  or  press  (out),  as  moisture  from  wet  clothes ; 
hence,  to  extort ;  to  draw  forth  by  violence,  or  against  re¬ 
sistance  or  repugnance  ;  —  usually  with  out  or  from. 

Your  overkindness  dotli  wring  tears  from  me.  Shak 
He  rose  up  early  on  the  morrow,  and  thrust  the  fleece  together, 
and  wringed  the  dew  out  oi  the  fleece  Judy.  vi.  38. 

wring,  v.  i.  1.  To  perform  the  action  of  wringing  ;  to 
writhe  ;  to  twist,  as  with  anguish  ;  to  squirm. 

’T  is  all  men’s  office  to  sneak  patience 
To  those  that  wring  under  the  load  of  sorrow.  Shak. 

2.  To  cause  pain  as  by  twisting  or  compression. 

3.  To  force  a  way.  Obs.  Chaucer. 

wring'bolt'  (-bolt'),  n.  Shipbuilding.  A  bolt  used  by  ship¬ 
wrights,  to  bend  and  secure  the  planks  against  the  timbers 
till  fastened  ;  —  not  to  be  confounded  with  ringbolt. 

wring'er  (-er),  n.  1.  One  that  wrings  ;  hence  :  a  An  ex¬ 
tortioner.  b  A  disturber.  Obs. 

2.  Specif.,  a  machine  or  device  for  pressing  water  out  of 
anything,  as  from  clothes  after  they  have  been  washed. 
wrlng'Stafl'  (-staf'),  n.  ;  pi.  -staves  (-stavz7).  Shipbuild¬ 
ing.  A  strong  piece  of  wood  used  in  the  ring  of  a  wring- 
bolt;— called  also  wrainstaff  and  u  raivstare. 
wrin'kle  (rlq'k’l),  n.  [ME.  wrinkil,  AS.  u  rincle  ;  akin  to 
OD.  wrincke /,  and  prob.  to  Dan.  rynke,  Sw.  rynka ,  Icel. 
hrukka ,  OHG.  runza ,  G.  ntnzel ,  L.  ruga.]  1.  A  corruga¬ 
tion  :  a  small  ridge,  prominence,  or  furrow  formed  by  the 
shrinking  or  contraction  of  any  smooth  substance  ;  a 
crease  ;  a  slight  fold  ;  as,  wrinkles  in  the  skin  ;  a  wrinkle 
in  cloth.  “  The  wrinkles  in  my  brows.”  Shak. 

2  l Peril,  a  different  word,  and  a  dim.  of  ME.  wrenk ,  var. 
of  wrench  deceit.  Cf.  wrench,  ??.]  a  A  clever  notion  or 
fancy  ;  a  whim  ;  a  little  trick  or  device  ;  as.  anew  wrinkle. 
Colloq.  b  A  suggestion  ;  bit  of  information  ;  tip.  Dial, 
or  Colloq. ,  Eng. 

wrin'kle,  v.  t. ;  wrin'kled  (-k’ld) ;  wrin'kling  (-klTng). 

1.  To  contract  into  furrow  s  and  prominences  ;  to  make  a 
wrinkle  or  wrinkles  in ,  to  corrugate  ;  crease  ;  as,  to  wrin¬ 
kle  the  skin  or  the  brow.  “  Wrinkled  Care.”  Milton. 

2.  To  make  or  form  by  wrinkling. 

Well  hides  the  violet  in  the  wood  : 

The  dead  leaf  wrinkles  her  a  hood.  Lanier. 

wrin'kle,  v.  i.  To  be  or  become  marked  with,  or  contracted 
into,  wrinklps  ;  to  shrink  into  furrows  and  ridges, 
to  wrinkle  at.  to  sneer  at.  Obs. 


wrencht.  Wrenched  Obs.  or  R. 

WTeng.  4*  WRING 

wrength.  n.  [Cf  length  ;  see 
wrong.  «■]  Distortion.  Ohs. 
wrenk.  wrenke.  4*  wrench 
wren  tit  The  ground  wren, 
wreon  4*  wry,  cover 
wreoth.  4*  wrieth ,  3d  per.  sing, 
pres,  indie  of  wry,  cover.  Cf. 

WRY. 

wreothe.  4*  wrath,  v. 
wreothe,  » .  t.  [AS.  wret56an, 
wre&ian .]  To  support  Obs. 
WTest  4*  REST,  11., WORST, WRIST 
wrest,  v.  i.  To  rush  Obs. 
wrest,  r.  i.  To  wrestle.  Obs. 
wrest'er,  n.  One  that  wrests 
wres'tl.  Wrestle.  Ref.  S/>. 
wres'tld.  Wrestled.  Ref.  Sp 
wrest  pin  A  tuning  pin  in  a 
piano.  ,  , 

wrest  plank.  The  wrest  block 
wret(rfct).  Dial.  Eng.  of  wrat. 
wret.  Obs.  pret.  of  write 
wretch,  a.  Wretched.  Obs. 


wretch,  r.  i  To  become  miserly 
or  covetous.  Obs  Scot. 
wretch'ed-ful.a. Miserable.  Obs 
wretchedhed.  n.  [See  head.' 
Wretchedness.  Obs  [ed. 

WTetch'ed-ly,  adr.  of  wretch- 
wretch 'ful.  a.  [Cf.  AS  wr/ec 
mise  y.  suffering,  E.  wreche.] 
Wretched.  Obs. 
wretchhede,  n.  [ME.  wrecche 
wretched  -f  -hear  -head  See 
wretched.]  Wretchedness 
Ohs. 

wretch'lesa.  4*  reckless. 

wretch'ly.  adv.  Wretchedly  ; 

miserably  Ohs. 

wretch  'ness.  n.  Misery  Ohs 

wretch'ock  (r?ch'?<k),  n.  [Dim. 

of  wretch .]  Puny  or  ill-thriven 

creature.  Ohs 

wrete  4*  writ. 

wreth.  +  wraith,  wrath. 

wrethe.  4*  wrath.  i\,  wreath, 

WHK  VTIIE,  WRITHE. 

wrethen.  4*  wreathen. 
wretherhail.  4*  w both erh ail. 


wrethin  » )bs.  p.  p.  of  wkith  e. 
wreton.  4*  written. 
wreuch.  wrewch.  4*  wretch,  a. 
wrey.  4*  wry,  a. 
wreye.  4*  wray. 
wreyer  4*  wrayer 
wrible.  n.  [Cf  warble,  t\] 
Warbling  ;  quaver  Obs.  Scot. 
wrich.  t  wretch,  a. 
wrick  (rTk),  r.  t.  Sc  i.  [Cf.  rick 
a  wrench,  Sw  vricka  to  twist, 
to  sprain.  Dan.  vrikke,  D.  wrik¬ 
ken  to  shake.]  To  wrench  : 
strain  :  twist  Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng 
wride  {dial,  red),  r.  i.  [Cf  AS 
w  rid  an  to  grow.]  To  sprout  in 
manv  shoots  :  to  spread  ;  ex 
pand.  Obs.  nr  Dial.  Eng 
wrie.  4*  wry. 

wriel.  n.  [AS.  wrigels.]  A  cov¬ 
ering  :  garment  ;  veil.  Ohs. 
wrig  (rYg),  v.  t.  Sc  i.  [See  w hig¬ 
gle.)  To  wriggle.  Obs.  or 
Dial.  Eng. 

wrig  (rYg  ;  wrYg),  n.  The  fee¬ 
blest  member  of  a  brood  or  lit¬ 


ter  :  also,  the  youngest  child  of 
,  a  family,  or  a  puny  child.  Scot 
;  wrig'gle.  a.  Wriggling.  O'  s. 

■  wrig'gler  (rYg'lSr),  n  One  that 
wriggles;  specif.,  a  wiggler,  or 
I  the  larva  or  pupa  of  a  mosquito. 

wrig'gly  ( -ll ).  a.  Wriggling  or 
]  tending  to  wriggle.  Colloq. 

1  wright.  4*  write.  [ Obs. I 

wright 'ful,  adr.  Rightfully. I 
wright'ine  irTt'Tn  ; -en  ;  184)',  n. 
=  CO\ ESS  IN  E 

wright'ry.  n.  A  wright’s  work; 
carpentry  Ohs. 
wrig'l.  'Wriggle  Ref.  So. 
wrig'ld.  Wriggled  Ret.  Sp. 
wrihte.  4*  "  right 
1  wrihte.u.  [AS  wyrht,geirf/rht.] 
J  Work  done  ;  merit.  Ohs. 

wrim'pled,  a.  Folded  ;  wrin- 
j  kled.  Ohs. 
wrinch.  4*  wrench. 
wrincle  n.  The  whelk.  Ohs. 

I  wrine,  r.  t  To  cry  like  a  pig. 
I  Ohs.  [  Ohs.  or  Dial.  Eng.  | 

wring,  n.  1.  A  wringer  ;  a  press.  I 


wrin'kled  (rlij'k’ld),  p.  a.  Having,  or  marked  with,  wrin¬ 
kles  ;  rugous;  rugose.  “  The  wrinkled  sand.*' *  Bryant. 

wrin'kly  (-klT),  a.  Having  wrinkles ;  having  a  tendency 
to  wrinkle  ;  corrugated  ;  puckered. 

llis  old  wrinkly  face  grew  quite  blown-out  at  last.  Carlyle. 
wrist  (rTst),  n.  [ME.  wriste ,  wrist ,  AS.  wrist;  akin  to 
OFries.  wriust ,  LG.  wrist ,  G.  rist  wrist,  instep,  Icel.  rist 
instep,  Dan.  &  Sw.  vrist ,  and  perh.  to  E.  writhe,  but  cf. 
MHG.  rihe  instep,  OHG.  riho  calf  of  the  leg.  Cf.  2d 
gaiter.]  1.  The  joint,  or  the  region  of  the  joint,  between 
the  hand  and  the  arm ;  the  carpus.  See  carpus,  1. 

He  took  me  by  the  wrist ,  and  held  me  hard.  Shak 

2.  The  ankle  or  instep.  Obs. 

3.  Mach.  A  stud  or  pin  which  forms  a  journal,  as  in  a 
trunk  piston  ;  —  called  also  wrist  pin. 

4.  Quarrying.  A  block  of  freestone,  removed  as  the  first 
step  towards  sawing  out  of  the  adjacent  stone.  Local ,  Eng. 

wrist 'band  (rtst'ba  nd  ;  colloq.  rlz'band),  n.  The  band  of 
a  sleeve,  as  of  a  shirt,  which  covers  the  wrist, 
wrist  bone,  a  A  carpal  bone,  b  Sometimes,  in  man,  the 
styloid  process  of  the  radius,  which  forms  a  prominence 
on  the  outer  side  of  the  wrist, 
wrist  clonus.  [NL.  clonus ,  fr.  Gr.  kXovos.  See  clonic.; 
Med.  A  series  of  quickly  alternating  movements  of  tlexipn 
and  extension  of  the  wrrist,  produced  in  some  nervous  dis¬ 
eases  by  suddenly  bending  the  hand  back  on  the  forearm, 
wrist'-drop',  n.,  or  wrist  drop.  Med.  Paralysis  of  the 
extensor  muscles  of  the  hand,  causing  inability  to  hold 
the  hand  out,  palm  down,  in  line  with  the  forearm.  It  is 
chiefly  due  to  plumbism.  Called  also  hand-drop. 
wrist'let  (rTst'lgt),  71.  A  band  worn  around  the  wrist ;  as : 
a  A  close-fitting  knitted  or  woven  band  for  protection  from 
cold,  b  A  bracelet,  c  A  handcuff.  Slang. 
writ,  archaic  pret.  dp.  p.  of  write. 
writ  large,  lit.,  written  at  length  or  fully:  hence,  done, 
made,  exhibited,  etc.,  on  a  large  scale ;  amplified ;  en¬ 
larged ;  magnified  ;  — used  by  later  writers  after  Milton. 

New  presbyter  is  but  old  priest  writ  large.  Milton. 
writ  (rTt),  7i.  [AS.  writ ,  gewrit.  See  write.]  1.  That 
which  is  written  ;  w  riting ;  a  written  document ;  scrip¬ 
ture  ;  —  now  rare  except  as  applied,  with  sacred  or  holy , 
to  the  Bible ;  as,  sacred  iirit.  “HolyJFn*/.”  Milton. 
Then  to  his  hands  that  writ  he  did  betake, 

Which  he  disclosing  read,  thus  as  the  paper  spake.  Spenser. 
2.  Lau  .  Orig.,  in  English  law,  any  of  various  instru¬ 
ments  in  epistolary  form  issued  under  seal  in  the  king's 
name,  being  either  an  original  writ  (one  issued  under  the 
great  seal  to  institute  an  action)  or  a  Judicial  writ  (one  is¬ 
sued  by  a  court  under  its  own  seal  for  summoning  juries, 
coercing  litigants,  enforcing  judgments,  etc.)  ;  hence,  in 
general,  an  order  or  mandatory  process  iu  writing,  under 
seal,  issued,  in  the  name  of  the  sovereign  or  in  the  name 
of  a  court  or  judicial  officer,  from  the  proper  authority, 
commanding  the  performance  or  nonperformance  of  some 
act  by  the  person  to  w  hom  it  is  directed.  Under  vaiious 
penal  codes  in  the  United  States  a  writ  is  defined  as  “  any 
order  or  precept  in  writing  issued  in  the  name  of  the 
State  or  of  a  court  or  judicial  officer.”  The  original  mil  of 
English  law  contained  a  short  statement  of  the  facts  com¬ 
plained  of,  and  directed  the  sheriff  to  command  the  de¬ 
fendant  to  satisfy  the  plaintiff  ’s  claim  or  to  appear  and 
answ  er  his  complaint  in  court.  The  circumstances  under 
which  a  writ  would  be  issued  became  fixed,  and  this  lim¬ 
ited  the  nature  of  actions  by  which  relief  could  be  ob¬ 
tained,  since  no  action  could  be  begun  in  the  king’s  court, 
and  no  action  affecting  freehold  could  be  begun  anyw  here, 
except  by  an  original  writ.  To  remedy  this  the  Statute  of 
Westminster  II.  enacted  that  existing  w  rits  should  issue 
for  injuries  or  wrongs  of  a  similar  nature  (L.,  in  consimili 
casu )  to  those  expressly  provided  for  in  existing  writs. 
This  gave  rise  to  the  system  of  fictions  which  became  char¬ 
acteristic  of  common-law  pleading,  in  both  English  and 
American  practice.  The  only  important  writs  developed 
after  the  reign  of  Henry  III.  were  that  of  trespass  and  its 
offshoots,  ejectment,  case,  assumpsit,  and  trover,  all  be¬ 
ing  framed  under  statutory  authority.  The  use  of  origi¬ 
nal  writs  is  now  discontinued,  but  the  statutory  summons, 
sometimes  called  writ  of  summons,  by  which  actions  are 
now  begun  in  practically  all  jurisdictions,  is  sometimes  er¬ 
roneously  called  an  original  writ.  Writs  are  usually  wit¬ 
nessed,  or  tested,  in  the  name  of  the  chief  justice  or  prin¬ 
cipal  judge  of  the  court  out  of  which  they  are  issued  ;  and 
those  directed  to  a  sheriff,  or  other  ministerial  officer, 
require  him  to  7'etm'n  them  on  a  day  specified.  Writs  are 
variously  named;  as:  the  writ  of  account,  writ  of  aiel  writ  of 
covenant,  writ  of  detinue, etc., from  the  action  in  w  hich  they 
were  used  (see  account,  n.,  7:  aiel.  2 ;  covenant,  n ..  ft  b  ; 
detinue  b,  etc.) ;  the  writ  of  dower,  writ  of  entry,  writ  of  pos¬ 
session.  etc.,  from  the  right  to  enforce  which  they  are 
used  ;  the  writ  of  execution,  writ  of  inhibition,  etc.,  from  the 
nature  of  the  command  contained  m  them  :  the  writ  of 
spoliation,  from  the  wrong  it  aims  to  redress,  etc. 
writ  by  progress.  See  progress,  n.,  4.—  w  of  consultation,  Law , 
a  writ  by  which  a  cause,  improperly  removed  by  prohi¬ 
bition  from  one  court  to  another,  is  returned  to  the  court 
from  which  it  came; —so  called  because  the  judges,  on  con¬ 
sultation,  find  the  prohibition  ill-founded.  —  w.  of  cosinage. 
See  cosinage. —  w.  of  error.  Law,  a  writ,  orig.  in  English 
law  an  original  w  rit ?  w  liich  lies  in  a  competent  court  after 
judgment  in  an  action  at  law  in  a  court  of  record,  direct¬ 
ing  the  latter  to  examine  the  record,  or,  more  commonly,  to 
remit  the  record  to  an  appellate  court  in  order  that  seme 
alleged  error  in  the  proceedings  or  in  the  judgment  of  the 
court  may  be  corrected,  if  it  exists.  Appeal  has  now  gen¬ 
erally  superseded  the  proceeding  by  writ  of  error.  —  w.  of 
extent.  See  extent,  3.  — w  of  Inquiry,  a  writ  issued  in  cer¬ 
tain  actions  at  law,  where  the  defendant  has  suffered  judg- 

wrietear.  4*  wrkster. 
wrist'er  ( rls'tPr).  n.  A  wristlet. 

Local,  l\  S 

wrist 'fall7,  n  A  ruffle  or  frill, 
as  of  lace,  falling  from  a  wrist¬ 
band  or  sleeve.  Cf.  fall.  23a 
wrist  gu  de  =  <  hiroim.akt 
wrist  joint  The  articulntioa 
at  tl  v  wnst.  See  <  a  ecus,  1. 
wristle  4*  wrestle. 
j  wrist  pin  Mach.  =  wrist,  n., 3. 

I  wrist  plate  Mach.  In  a  Cor- 
;  lins  engine,  the  pi\  oted  oscillnt- 
I  ing  plate  having  two  or  more 
j  projecting  wrists  on  which  are 
I  pivoted  trie  rods  which  operate 
I  the  1  ocking  valves. 

I  wrist  Bhot.  Coif  A  short  stroke 
played  chiefly  from  the  wrists, 
•  usually  with  an  iron, 
wrist  touch  Music.  A  touch  or 
[  stroke  in  pianoforte  plaving 
which  springs  from  the  wrist. 

’  writ  (rYt).  Obs  3d  pers.  sing, 
pres,  of  write. 

writa-bll'i-ty  ( rTt'd-hYl  'Y-tY\  *. 


2.  A  wringing  ;  writhing.  Ohs. 
wring'cheese' ,  n.  Alargestone 
to  presKcliee^e.  Ohs.  [of  wring.] 
wringed  An  obs.  pret.  &  p.  p.| 
wring'ing.  /-.  rr.  6c  rh.  n.  of 
wring.  —  wringing  machine,  a 
clothes  or  towel  wringer, 
wring'ing  wet',  a.  So  wet  that 
liquid  may  he  wrung  out. 
wringle.  r.  t.  6c  i.  ICf.  Dan 
cringle  to  twist,  and  E.  wring. 
?•.]  To  writhe.  Ohs.or  Dial.  Eng. 
wring'ly.  adr.  Twistedly  Ohs. 
wrrink.  n.  [AS  wrenc  See 
wrkncii.]  A  turning  :  trick  :  a 
cheat  :  a  subterfuge.  Ohs.  Scot. 
wrinkil  4*  wrinkle 
WTin'kl.  Wrinkle.  Ref  Sp. 
wrin'kld.  Wrinkled  Ref.  Sp 
wrin'kle  (rYq'k’l),  n.  A  winkle. 
Loral.  S. 

wrin'k’e-ful.  a  Wrinkly.  Ohs. 
wrisoun  4*  orison. 
wrist  (rYst).  Scot.  &  dial.  Eng 
var.  of  wrest.  [  Ohs.  Sent. | 
wrist,  r.  i.  To  strain  ;  wrestle.  I 


ale,  senate,  efire,  ftm,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofa ;  eve,  Svent,  find,  recent,  maker;  ice,  ill;  old,  obey,  orb,  5dd,  s5ft,  connect ;  use,  unite,  urn,  up,  circus,  menu ; 

[1  Foreign  Word.  4*  Obsolete  Variant  of.  +  combined  with,  b  equals. 
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ment  to  pass  against  him  by  default,  in  order  to  ascertain 
an  t 8  damages,  where  they  cannot 
readily  be  ascertained  by  mere  circulation,  —  writ  of  privi¬ 
lege,  Loir,  a  writ  to  deliver  a  privileged  person  from  cus¬ 
tody  when  arrested  in  a  civil  suit.  -  w.  of  prohibition.  Law . 
a  writ  issued  by  a  superior  tribunal,  directed  to  an  infe¬ 
rior  court,  commanding  the  latter  to  cease  from  the  prose¬ 
cution  of  a  suit  depending  before  it.  —  w.  of  protection. 
Law.  a  A  writ  by  which  the  king  formerly  exempted  a 
person  from  arrest.  It  is  now  disused.  Eng.  1)  A  judi¬ 
cial  writ  issued  to  a  person  required  to  attend  court,  as 
party,  juror,  etc.,  mtended  to  secure  him  from  arrest  in 
coming,  staying,  and  returning.  —  w.  of  recaption,  Lair,  a 
writ,  now  nearly  obsolete,  to  recover  damages  for  him 
whose  goods,  being  distrained  for  rent  or  service,  are  dis¬ 
trained  again  for  the  same  cause.  —  w.  of  reprisal.  See 
WITHERNAM.  —  w.  of  right.  Law.  a  Eng.  Law.  Either  of 
two  original  writs  which  lay  to  protect  feudal  tenants 
m  the  enjoyment  of  their  freehold  property  by  trial 
of  the  rights  of  the  parties  in  the  manorial  court.  One, 
the  great  writ  of  right  patent,  was  directed  to  the  sheriff, 
and  lay  in  behalf  of  a  person  claiming  to  hold  land  by 
free  tenure  of  a  mesne  lord ;  the  other,  the  little  writ 
of  right  close,  was  for  tenants  of  the  ancient  demesne 
and  was  directed  to  the  bailiff  of  the  manor.  Both 
were  practically  abolished  by  the  Common  Law  Proce¬ 
dure  Act  of  1860.  b  In  the  United  States,  an  analogous 
common-law  writ  for  restoring  to  its  owners  freehold 
property  unjustly  withheld. 

write  (rit),  v.  t.  ;  pret.  wrote  (rot) ;  p.  p.  writ'ten  (rlt'’n)  ; 
Archaic  pret.  <C •  p.  p.  writ  (rtt) ;  p.  pr.  tt*  vb.  n.  writ'ing 
(rit'Tng).  [ME.  writen ,  AS.  writan  ;  orig.,  to  scratch,  to 
score  ;  akin  to  OS.  wrltan  to  write,  to  tear,  to  wound,  D. 
rijten  to  tear,  to  rend,  G.  reissen,  OHG.  rizan,  I  cel.  rita 
to  write,  Goth,  writs  a  stroke,  dash,  letter.]  1  To  set 
down,  as  legible  characters ;  to  form  for  the  conveyance 
of  meaning  ;  to  inscribe  on  any  material  by  a  suitable  in¬ 
strument  ;  as,  to  write  letters  or  figures. 

2.  To  set  forth  or  publish  in  one’s  own  words  in  writing ; 
to  compose  or  produce  as  an  author. 

I  purpose  to  write  the  history  of  England  Macaulay. 

3.  To  make  known  by  writing;  to  record  ;  to  set  down 
in  writing  as  ;  to  style  or  call ;  —  often  used  reflexively  ; 
as,  by  this  essay  he  wrote  himself  an  ass. 

4.  To  set  down  for  reading  ;  to  express  in  legible  or  intel¬ 
ligible  characters;  to  inscribe  ;  as,  to  mite  a  deed  ;  hence, 
specif.,  to  set  down  or  communicate  in  an  epistle. 

To  write  some  lines  to  one  she  loves  Shak. 

5.  To  cover  the  surface  of  with  writing ;  to  trace  legible 
characters  upon  ;  as,  to  write  the  sheet  full. 

6.  To  impress  durably ;  to  imprint ;  engrave ;  as,  truth 
written  on  the  heart. 

to  write  down,  a  To  set  down  or  record  in  writing,  b  To 
depreciate,  disparage,  or  injure  by  writing. 

He  takes  our  wages  —  writes  us  down ,  but  keeps 

A  place  in  d’ Artois’  stable  S  A  Brooke. 

—  to  w.  offj  Bookkeeping,  to  take  off  the  books  or  to  cancel, 
as  by  debiting  the  profit-and-loss  account;  as,  we  shall 
writeoff  those  claims. —to  w.  out.  a  To  put  in  writing; 
esp. ,  to  put  into  a  full  or  complete  written  form  ;  to  make 
a  full  record  or  statement  of  in  writing,  b  To  exhaust 
the  literary  ability  or  resources  of  by  writing  too  much  ;— 
used  reflexively  ;  as,  to  mite  one’s  self  out.  —  to  w.  up.  a 
To  write  an  account  or  description,  esp.  a  full  one,  of ;  to 
complete  or  bring  up  to  date  the  writing  of,  as  an  account 
book,  b  To  write  exaggeratedly  in  favor  of;  to  praise  un¬ 
deservedly  in  the  public  press ;  to  puff.  Colloq.  or  Cant. 

write,  v.  i.  1.  To  form  characters,  letters,  or  figures,  as 
representative  of  sounds  or  ideas  ;  to  express  words  and 
sentences  by  written  signs.  Chaucer. 

2.  To  frame  or  combine  ideas,  and  express  them  in  writ¬ 
ten  words  ;  to  compose,  as  an  author. 

The  mob  of  gentlemen  who  wrote  with  ease  Pope. 

3.  To  compose,  send,  or  communicate  by,  letters. 

He  wrote  for  all  the  Jews  that  went  out  of  his  realm  up  into 
Jewry  concerning  their  freedom.  1  Esdras  iv  41). 

4.  To  be  regularly  employed  or  occupied  in  writing,  copy¬ 
ing,  or  accounting  ;  to  act  as  clerk  or  amanuensis  ;  as,  he 
writes  in  one  of  the  public  offices. 

writ'er  (rit'er),  n.  [AS.  writ  ere.]  1.  One  who  writes,  or 
has  written  ;  one  who  can  write ;  a  penman  ;  one  who 
practices  writing  as  an  occupation  ;  a  scrivener  ;  a  scribe. 

My  tongue  is  the  pen  of  a  ready  writer  Ps  xlv.  1 

2.  One  who  is  engaged  in  literary  composition  as  a  profes¬ 
sion  ;  an  author  ;  as,  a  writer  of  novels. 

This  pitch,  as  ancient  writer.,  do  report,  doth  defile  Shak. 

3.  Scot,  a  Short  for  writer  to  the  signet  b  A  lawyer; 
solicitor  ;  law  agent ;  also,  a  lawyer’s  chief  clerk. 

4.  A  clerk  of  the  East  India  Company,  being  the  lowest  in 
rank  of  the  company’s  servants.  After  a  certain  length 
of  ser%  ice  he  became  a  factor.  Obs.  or  IL ist. 

6-  a  Formerly,  a  rating,  or  an  enlisted  man  holding  it,  in 
the  United  States  navy  to  provide  for  performance  of 
clerical  work  on  board  ship.  The  ship's  writer  kept  the 
conduct  book,  watch,  quarter,  and  station  bills,  etc.  b  A 
civil  service  classification,  or  one  employed  under  it,  at  a 
navy  yard  or  station  to  furnish  an  unskilled  clerical  force, 
writer  of  the  tallies.  Eng .  Lair,  a  former  officer  of  the  ex¬ 
chequer  of  England,  who  acted  as  clerk  to  the  auditor  of 
the  receipt,  and  wrote  the  accounts  upon  the  tallies  from 
the  tellers’  bills.  —  w.  to  the  signet.  Scots  Lair,  a  Judicial 
officer  who  prepares  warrants,  writs,  etc. ;  originally,  a 
clerk  in  the  office  of  the  Secretary  of  State, 
writ'er’ s  cramp,  palsy,  or  spasm  (rit'erz).  Med.  A  pam- 


ful  spasmodic  affection  of  the  finger  muscles,  brought 
on  by  excessive  use  of  them  in  writing.  It  occurs  sub¬ 
sequently  whenever  an  attempt  at  writing  is  made. 
Writhe  (rlfcfc),  v.  t.  ;  pret.  writhed  (rithd)  ;  p.p.  writhed, 
Obs.  or  Poetic  writh'en  (rlth'’n) ;  p.  pr.  tt-  vb.  n.  writh'- 
ing  (rlfch'Tng).  [ME.  writhen,  AS.  writSan  to  twist ;  akin 
to  OHG.  ridan ,  Icel.  riSa,  Sw.  vrida ,  Dan.  vride.  Cf. 
wreathe,  wrest,  wroth.]  1.  To  twist ;  specif.:  a  To  turn  ; 
bend;  fold;  coil,  b  To  bind;  confine.  Obs  “ Wrythc 
me  in  a  warlok.”  Patience,  c  To  thwart ;  overthrow. 
Obs.  d  Now,  usually,  to  twist  or  turn  so  as  to  distort ; 
to  twist  violently,  as  the  body  in  pain  ;  to  contort. 

Then  Satan  first  knew  pain, 

And  writhed  him  to  and  fro.  Milton 

His  battle-wnf/iett  arms,  and  mighty  hands.  Tennyson. 
2  To  distort  the  meaning  of  ;  to  pervert.  Obs.  Hooker. 
3.  To  extort ;  wrest ;  as,  to  writhe  money.  Obs.  or  R. 
writhe,  v.  i.  To  twist  or  contort  the  body  ;  to  twist  about ; 
to  be  distorted  ;  as,  to  writhe  with  agony. 

After  every  attempt,  he  felt  that  he  had  failed,  and  writhed 
with  shame  and  vexation.  Macaulay 

writhe,  n.  Act  of  writhing  ;  a  contortion,  as  of  the  body, 
writh'en  (rlthru),  Archaic  or  Poetic  p.  p.  of  writhe. 
Specif.:  a.  Having  a  twisted  or  distorted  form;  as,  a 
writhen  staff.  “Trees  with  writhen  roots.”  Saintsbury. 
writing  (rit'Tng),  p.  pr.  &•  vb.  n.  of  write.  Hence:  n. 
[AS.  writing. 1.  Act  or  art  of  forming  letters  and  char¬ 
acters  on  paper,  wood,  stone,  etc.,  to  record  the  ideas  which 
characters  and  words  express,  or  to  communicate  them  by 
visible  signs ;  use  of  characters  to  record  in  visible  form 
words  or  sounds ;  more  specif.,  as  distinguished  from 
printing,  etc.,  the  act,  art,  or  method  of  tracing  by  hand 
with  a  pen,  pencil,  or  the  like,  on  paper  or  other  material, 
letters  or  other  symbols  of  sounds. 

2.  Handwriting;  chirography. 

3.  State  of  being  written  ;  as,  to  put  anything  in  writing. 

4.  a  Any  written,  or  often,  in  legal  use,  any  printed,  paper 
or  document,  as  a  deed,  contract,  pleading  in  court,  etc. 
Cf.  copyright,  n.  b  Any  written  composition  ;  pamphlet ; 
literary  production;  book ;  as,  the  writings  of  Addison. 
C  An  inscription. 

And  Pilate  wrote  a  title  .  .  And  the  writing  was,  Jesus  of 
Nazareth,  the  King  of  the  Jews.  John  xix  1U. 

5.  Literary  composition  or  production. 

writing  book-  A  book  for  practice  in  penmanship¬ 
writing  desk.  A  desk,  often  with  a  sloping  top,  for  writ¬ 
ing  upon  ;  also,  a  portable,  usually  wooden,  case,  contain 
ing  writing  materials,  used  for  a  like  purpose, 
writing  frame  A  frame  with  an  adjustable  guide  for 
aiding  the  blind  to  write. 

writing  paper.  Paper  intended  for  writing  upon  with  ink, 
usually  finished  with  a  smooth  surface,  and  sized, 
writing  table  a  A  table  fitted  or  used  for  writing  upon, 
b  A  writing  tablet.  Obs. 

Writ'ten  (rlt'’n),  p.p.  of  write.  —  written  law  or  laws,  law  or 
laws  created  by  express  legislation  or  enactment,  as  dis- 
ting.  from  unwritten,  or  common,  law,  which  includes  all 
law  or  laws  from  any  other  legal  source.  See  common  law  b. 
wrong  (rSng  ;  205),  a.  [ME.  wrong ,  urang ,  a.  &  n.,  AS. 
wrong ,  n.,  prob.  fr.  Scand.  ;  cf.  Icel.  rangr  awry,  wrung, 
Dan.  vrang  wrong,  Sw.  vrfing,  D.  wrong  bitter,  and  AS. 
wringan  to  wring.  See  wring.]  1.  Twisted  ;  wry  ;  crooked  ; 
as,  a  irrong  nose.  Obs.  Wycliffe  {Lev.  xxi.  19). 

2.  Out  of  order ;  disordered;  perverse;  amiss;  as,  there 
is  something  wrong  with  the  dog  ;  what ’s  wrong  with  you  ? 

3.  Not  according  to  the  laws  of  good  morals;  not  suit¬ 
able  to  the  highest  and  best  end  ;  not  morally  right ;  devi¬ 
ating  from  rectitude  or  duty ,  not  just  or  equitable ;  not 
legal ;  as,  a  wrong  practice  ;  wrong  ideas,  desires. 

4.  Not  according  to  truth,  fact,  or  intent;  not  right;  in¬ 
correct  ;  false  ;  erroneous  ;  as,  a  ivrong  statement. 

5.  Not  fit  or  suitable  to  an  end  or  object ;  not  according 
to  rule  ;  unsuitable  ;  improper ;  incorrect ;  as,  to  hold  a 
book  irrong  end  lip  ;  to  take  the  irrong  way. 

I  have  deceived  you  both  ;  I  have  directed  you  to  wrong 
places.  Shak. 

6  Designed  to  be  worn  or  placed  inward  ;  as,  the  wrong 
side  of  a  garment  or  of  a  piece  of  cloth. 

Syn.  — Injurious,  unjust,  faulty,  incorrect,  erroneous, 
unfit,  unsuitable. 

in  the  wrong  box,  in  the  wrong  place  or  position ;  out  of 
one’s  place  or  element ;  awkwardly  situated, 
wrong,  adv.  In  a  wrong  manner  ;  not  rightly ;  amiss ; 
morally  ill ;  erroneously  ;  wrongly. 

Ten  censure  irrong  for  one  that  writes  amiss  Pope. 
wrong,  n.  [AS.  irrong.  See  wrong,  g.]  That  which  is 
wrong,  or  not  right  ;  specif  :  a  Nonconformity  or  diso¬ 
bedience  to  lawful  authority,  divine  or  human  ;  deviation 
from  duty  ;  —  the  opposite  of  moral  right,  b  Deviation 
or  departure  from  truth  or  fact  ;  state  of  falsity  ;  error  ; 
as,  to  be  in  the  irrong.  c  Whatever  deviates  from  moral 
rectitude  ;  evil ;  usually,  an  act  that  involves  evil  conse¬ 
quences,  as  one  which  inflicts  injury  on  a  person  ;  any  in¬ 
jury  done  to,  or  received  from,  another;  a  trespass. 

Friend,  I  do  thee  no  wrong.  Matt  xx.  13. 

d  Law.  A  violation  of  the  legal  rights  of  another;  an  in- 
vasicn  of  right  to  the  damage  of  the  party  who  suffers  it ; 
esp.,  a  tort.  Legally,  private  wrongs  are  civil  injuries,  im¬ 
mediately  affecting  individuals;  public  wrongs  are  crimes 
and  misdemeanors  which  affect  the  community. 

Svn.  —  See  injustice. 


wrong  (r5ng;  205),  v.  t. ;  wronged  (rSngd);  wrong'ing. 

1.  To  do  wrong  to ;  to  treat  with  injustice ;  to  deprive 
of  some  right,  or  to  withhold  some  act  of  justice  from  ;  to 
do  undeserved  harm  to ;  to  injure  ;  harm ;  sometimes, 
specif.,  to  impute  evil  to  unjustly;  to  disgrace;  dishonor. 

lie  that  sinneth  .  .  wrongeth  Jus  own  soul.  Prov.  viii  3d. 

2.  To  take  a  wrong  view  of ;  to  regard  or  consider  wrongly  ; 
to  represent  erroneously. 

3.  To  blanket  (a  vessel).  Obs. 

wrong'do'er  (-doo'er  ;  rSug'dob'er),  n.  1.  One  who  does 
wrong,  or  behaves  wickedly  ;  a  breaker  of  the  moral  law. 
2.  Law.  One  who  commits  a  tort,  or  trespass  ,  one  guilty 
of  malfeasance  ;  a  trespasser  ;  a  tort-feasor, 
wrong'do  illg.  n.  Evil  or  wicked  behavior  or  action, 
wrong'ful  (-fobl),  a.  Full  of  wrong;  injurious;  unjust; 
unfair  ;  as,  a  wrongful  taking  of  property  ;  wrongful  deal¬ 
ing.  —  wrong'ful-iy,  adv.  —  wrongful  ness,  n. 
wrong'-head'ed  (-liSd'gd ;  -Td ;  87,  151),  a.  Wrong  in 
opinion  or  principle ;  having,  or  due  to,  a  perverse  under¬ 
standing  ;  perverse ;  stubbornly  opinionated ;  obstinate. 

—  wrong  -head'ed-ly,  adv.—  wrong  -head'ed-ness,  n. 
wrong'ous  (r5ng'fts),  a.  [Cf.  ME.  wrongwis.  See  wrong; 

cf.  righteous.]  1.  Constituting,  or  of  the  nature  of,  a 
wrong;  wrongful.  Archaic ,  Scot.,  or  Dial.  Eng. 

2.  Scots  Law.  Not  right;  illegal;  as,  wrongous  arrest. 

—  wrong'ous-Iy,  ar/u.  —  wrong'ous  ness,  n. 
Wron'ski-an  (vr<5u'skT-5n),  n.  Math.  A  determinant 

whose  first  row  consists  of  n  functions,  y,,  y2  •  •  •  yn  of  z, 
the  following  rows  consisting  of  the  successive  derivatives 
of  these  same  functions  as  to  x  ; —  so  called  by  Muir  from 
the  Polish  mathematician  Hoene  Wronski  (1778-1853). 
wroth  (r6th  or,  esp.  in  British  usage ,  roth),  a.  [ME.  wroth , 
wrap,  AS.  wr a  A  wroth,  crooked,  bad  ;  akin  to  uriSan  to 
writhe,  and  to  OS.  wreS  angry,  D.  irreed  cruel,  OHG  reid 
twisted,  Icel.  reiAr  angry,  Dan.  &  Sw.  vred.  See  writhe  ; 
cf.  wrath.]  1.  Full  of  wrath  ;  angry;  incensed;  much  ex¬ 
asperated  ;  wrathful ;  —  rarely  used  attributively  “  Wroth 
to  see  his  kingdom  fail.”  Milton. 

Cain  was  very  wroth,  and  his  countenance  fell  Gen.  iv.  5 
2.  Bad;  evil;  fell;  fierce.  Obs.  Ancren  Riicle. 

wrought  (r6t),  strong  pret.  &  p.  p.  of  work  ;  —  now  less 
common  than  worked.  Hence  :  a.  Worked;  elaborated,  not 
rough  or  crude  ;  — said  chiefly  of  masonry,  carpentry,  etc. 
Syn.  —  See  worked. 

wrought  iron,  Metal.,  the  purest  form  of  iron  commonly 
known  in  the  arts,  containing  only  about  half  of  one  per 
cent  of  carbon.  It  is  made  either  directly  from  the  ore, 
as  in  the  Catalan  forge  or  bloomery,  or  by  purifying  ( pud¬ 
dling)  cast  iron  in  a  reverberatory  furnace  or  refinery.  It 
is  tough,  malleable,  and  ductile.  When  formed  into  bars, 
it  is  called  bar  iron.  See  iron,  w.,  1.  —  w. -iron  casting.  — 
mitis  casting.  —  w. -iron  scrap.  See  iron  scrap.  —  wrought 
steel,  weld  steel. 

wry  (ri),  a.;  wri'er  (ri'er) ;  wri'est.  [ME.  writ,  akin  to 
wrien  to  twist,  to  bend,  AS.  wrigian  to  turn,  go,  move  ; 
peril,  akin  to  E.  wriggle.~\  1.  Turned  to  one  side  ;  twisted  ; 
contorted  ;  awry  ;  crooked  ;  as,  a  wry  neck,  mouth. 

2.  Hence,  deviating;  specif.:  a  Aberrant;  misdirected; 
out  of  place  ;  as,  a  wry  step,  b  Wrong ;  wicked  ,  disagree¬ 
able  ;  as,  wry  words.  Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng.  c  Distorted,  as 
in  meaning  ;  perverted. 

lie  .  .  puts  a  wry  sense  upon  Protestant  writers.  Atterbury 
wry  face,  a  distortion  of  the  countenance  indicating  impa¬ 
tience,  disgust,  or  discomfort ;  a  grimace, 
wry,  v.  t.;  wried  (rid) ;  wry'ing.  [ME.  wrien.  See  wry,  g.] 
Archaic.  To  twist ;  specif.  :  a  To  turn  or  twist  aside,  b 
To  wring ;  distort ;  writhe  ;  wrest. 

Guests  by  hundreds,  not  ODe  caring 
If  the  dear  host’s  neck  were  wned  R.  Browning 
C  To  pervert ;  alter  ;  change. 

wry,  v.  i.  Obs.  or  Archaic.  1.  To  twist ;  writhe;  bend. 
2.  To  deviate  from  the  right  way;  to  go  away  or  astray; 
to  turn  aside  ;  to  swerve. 

This  Phebus  gan  away  ward  for  to  wryen-  Chaucer. 
wry 'bill'  (rl'bTP),  n.  A  peculiar  shore  bird  ( Anar  hyn  chus 
frontalis)  of  New  Zealand,  allied  to  the  plcvers.  It  is 
unique  in  having  its  bill  sharply  deflected  to  the  right, 
wry'-billed'  (-bild'),  a.  Having  the  bill  bent  to  one  side, 
wry-billed  plover,  the  wrybill. 

wry'mouth'  (-mouth'),  n.  Any  of  several  large  elongated 
marine  blennies  of  the  genus  Crypto canthodes,  esp .C.macu- 
latus  of  the  American  Atlantic  coast. 

A  whitish  variety  is  called  ghostjish. 
w  r  y'-m  outhed'  (-mo  u  th  d' ; 

-moutht'),  a.  Having  a  distorted 
or  crooked  mouth, 
wry'neck'  (rl'ngk'),  n.  1.  A  bird 
of  the  genus  lynx,  allied  to  the 
woodpeckers,  but  having  soft  tail 
feathers  and  a  peculiar  manner  of 
writhing  its  head  and  neck  ;  esp., 
the  common  species  1 .  torquilla  of 
Europe  and  Asia.  It  is  of  inti¬ 
mately  variegated  black,  brown, 
and  buff  coloration.  Several  other 
species  inhabit  central  and  south¬ 
ern  Africa. 

2.  Med.  Torticollis. 
wry'-necked'(rl'nekt'),  a.  Having  Wryneck(/j/nx  torquilla). 


Ability  or  capacity  to  write 
A7ow'»'  Word 

writ'a-ble,  write 'a  ble  <r!t'a- 
b’l).  a  See -able. 
writ'a  tive  (rTt'd-tTv).  a.  Given 
to  writ  in:»  Yon  re  Word 
write  4*  w  right 
write,  n  Writing:  handwriting, 
esp.  in  hand  writejmnd  or"  write, 
or  write  qf  hand.  Oln*  bi  Scot 
writ'ee'  (rTt'e'),  n  A  person  to 
whom  or  for  whom  something  is 
written.  Rare.  {Ohs. I 

writeling.  n  P«-rh.,  trilling. I 
writ  er-OB3,  n.  See  -ess.  Rare. 
writ  er  ling  n.  [writer  4-  1st 
-ling.]  \  petty  writer  Rare  j 
writ  'er-ship,  n  See  -s  h  r  i* 
write'  up/,  >1-  Journalistic 
Cant,  C  S.  a  Act  of  writing  up 
b  A  description  or  narrative, 
usually  long  and  laudatory,  ns 
of  a  town,  business,  person,  or 
event  See  under  write,  »\  t. 
writh.  f  WRATH, 
writh  (dial.  rYfh).  Ohs.  or  dial. 
Eng.  of  wreath.  [ml.  Eng. I 
writhe  'neck',  v.  Wryneck.  Lo-\ 
writh'er  (rTth'gr),  n  a  One  that 


writhes  b  Specif.,  one  who 

perverts  Ohs 

writh'ing  (-Tng).  p.  pr.  8c  vb  n. 
of  w kith  e.  —  writh'ing-ly.o/7?; 
wri'thle  (rYtb'M),  v  t  [Freq 
of  writhe.)  To  wrinkle  Ohs. 
writing  case  A  portable  case 
with  writing  materials 
writing  lark  The  European 
yellow-hnmmer  ;  —  from  irregu¬ 
lar  lines  on  its  eggs  Local ,  Eng 
writing  master,  a  One  who 
teaches  the  art  of  penmanship, 
b  The  writing  lark.  Loral,  Eng. 
writing  obligatory  Law.  A 
bond.  Ohsntes 

writing  reed  =  wood  reed  b. 
writing  set.  A  set  of  useful 
articles,  often  ornamental,  for  a 
writing  desk  or  table 
writing  telegraph.  See  tele¬ 
graph,  1,  and  TELAUTOGRAPH, 
writ'n.  Written  Ref.  Sp. 
writ'mne.n.lSeewRiT;RiTNE.] 
A  document.  Ohs. 
wrixle,  p.  t.  [AS.  wnrlan  to 
change.]  Ohs.  a  To  change  : 
exchange,  b  To  envelop;  wrap, 
c  To  perplex  ;  overpower. 


wriz'z'ed  <rYz''ld),  />.  a  Wrin¬ 

kled  ;  shriveled  Dial  Eng 
wro.  >i.  (Cf-  Icel  rd  corner.  Dan 
vraa,  Sw.  vra.)  Corner  ;  angle; 
passage  ;  nook  Obs. 
wrobbe  4*  robe,  r 
wrob'ber  4*  robber. 
wrocht  4*  wrought. 
wroggen.  4*  frog. 
wrogh.  4*  wit  aw,  a. 
wroght  4*  WROUGHT, 
wroik,  n.  [Cf  wreak,  n  ]  Re¬ 
venge.  Obs.  Scot. 
wroith.  4*  wroth. 
wroken.  Obs.  p.p  of  wreak. 
wrong  Obs.  pret.  of  wring. 
wrong'er  (r5ng'?r:  20.5).  n  One 
who  wrongs  or  does  wrong, 
wrong'head',  a  Wrongheaded 
R  —  n.  A  wrongheaded  person. 
Wronghead.  Sir  Francis  A 
blundering  country  squire  and 
member  of  Parliament  in  “  The 
Provoked  Husband”  by  Van¬ 
brugh  and  Cibber, 
wrong'-heart'ed  (#7).  Wrong 
or  perverse  in  feeling ;  unjust. 
—  wrong'-heart'ed-ness,  n. 


wrong'ish,  a  See  -ish 

wrong'less.  a  Void  of  wrong. 
Obs  —  wrong'less  ly.  adv.  Obs 
wrong'ly.  adv.  of  wrong 
wrong'-mind  ed  (87), a  Wrong 
in  opinion,  judgment,  or  feel 
ing  -  wrong  -mind'ed  ly,  adv 
—  wrong  -mind 'ed-ness,  n. 
wrong'ness.  //  See  -ness. 
wrong'-timed',  a.  Ill-timed 
wrong'wend.  a.  [See  wrong, 
adv  8c  a. ;  wend,  ?•.]  Turned 
wrong  ;  averted  Ohs. 
wrong'wis  dom.  n  =  wrong- 
wise  ness,  wrongfulness  Ohs 
wrong'wise',  a  =  wrong¬ 
ous  —  wrong'wise' ly,  adv.  — 
wrong'wise'ness.  n.  All  Obs. 
wroot  +  wrote,  root, 
wroot  Obs.  pret  of  write 
wroot, h  Obs  pret.  of  writhe. 
wrooth'ly  +  wroth  ly. 
wrop'per  (rbp'Sr  ;  -P)  Dial 
Fng.  var.  of  wrapper 
wros'sle,  wros'tlo(rPs'M).  Dial 
Eng.  of  WRANSLK.  WRASTLK 
wrot.  n.  [AS.  wrot  ]  Snout  Obs. 
wrote.  T  rot. 

wrote  Pret.  k  erroneous  (  Obs 


or  If/it.)  p  p.  of  WRITE 

wrote. v  t  8fi.  [ME  wroten,  AS. 
wrot  an  See  l»t  root.  ]  To  root 
or  root  up  with  the  snout  Obs 
wroth.  Ohs  pret  of  writhe 
wroth,  adv  Wrothly.  Obs 
wroth,  v  i  To  become  angry 
Ohs 

wrothe,  a.  Afraid.  Ohs. 
wrothe.  f  wrath. 
wrotheloker,  compar  of  wroth¬ 
ly  Obs 

wrotherhail,  wrotherhele.  n. 
[Prop  two  words  ;  comp  fr. 
AS  wrdS  wroth,  fierce,  evil  4- 
AS.  hselu.hael,  health.]  Ill  fate; 
misfortune  ;  calamity  Obs. 
wroth'ly.  adv  Wrathfully. 
wroth  'some.'/  .1  ll-tem  pored  Obs 
wroth'y  ( rfith'Y),  a.  =  wrath  y 
Ohs.  or  Dial.  —  wroth'i-ly 
(-Y-1Y),  adv.  —  wroth'i-ness,  n. 
Ohs.  or  Dial. 
wrought.  4*  wrotii. 
wrought  Obs.  p.  p  of  reck 
wrought  Ohs.  pret  of  reach 
wrout.  Dial.  Eng.  var.  of  rout, 
to  root. 


wroute  4*  wrote 

wrowe  4*  "  Raw,  o. 
wrowt  (rout  ;  rfit)  Dial.  Eng 
var  of  wrought 
wrowth  4*  wrought 
wruhte  4*  wright. 
wrum'ple  4*  Rumple. 
wrung  (rung),  jiret  8c  ji  p.  of 

WRING 

wruxle  4*  wrixle 
wry(rl),r.  t  (AS .wrton]  To 
cover  ;  veil  ;  conceal  Obs. 
wry.  v  t.  f  Cf.  AS.  wregan.]  To 
accuse  Obs. 

wry'er,  n  Wriggler.  Obs 
wryghe  +  wray. 
wryght  f  write 
wry'ly,  adv  of  wry  See-LY. 
wry'neck',  «  Wry -necked  Obs 
wry'ress,  n.  See-NEss. 
wry'-nosed  '.a.  Having  a  twist¬ 
ed  or  crooked  nose.  Rare 
wryth'en.  Ohs.  p.  p.  of  writhe. 
ws.  4*  us- 

W.  S  Abbr.  Writer  to  the 
Signet. 

W  surface  =  Weingarten 

M’RFAt  f.  (west.| 

W  S  W.  Abbr  West  south-1 


food,  fo^ot :  out,  oil ;  chair ;  go  ;  sin g,  ii)k  ;  then,  thin ;  nature,  verdure  (250) ;  K  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144) ;  boN  ;  yet ;  zh  =  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Guide. 

Full  explanations  of  Abbreviations,  Signs,  etc.,  Immediately  precede  the  Vocabulary. 
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XANTHOGENAMIC 


a  distorted  or  crooked  neck  ;  having  the  deformity  called 
wryneck. 

wui'fen-ite  (w<5bl'f?n-it),  n.  [After  F.  X.  von  Wulfen 
(1728-1805),  Austrian  mineralogist.]  Min.  Native  lead 
molybdate,  PbMo04,  a  tetragonal  mineral  bright  orange- 
yellow  to  red,  gray,  green  or  brown,  usually  in  tabular 
crystals  and  also  in  granular  masses  ;  —  called  also  yellow 
lead  ore.  H.,  2.75-3.  Sp.  gr.,  6.7-7 .0. 
wurtz'i-lite  (wfirts'i-llt),  n.  [After  Dr.  Henry  Wurlz, 
American  mineralogist.]  Min.  A  kind  of  asphalt  near 
uintahite  in  composition. 

Wy'an-dot,  Wy'an-dotte  (wi'an-dSt),  n.  One  of  a  tribe, 
or,  collectively,  a  tribe,  of  Iroquoian  Indians.  See  Huron. 
wy'an-dotte,  w.  1.  [cap.']  Var.  of  Wyandot. 

2.  One  of  an  American  breed  of  medium-sized  domestic 
fowls  derived  in  part  from  the  dark  brahma  and  the 


spangled  Hamburg.  The  original  variety,  or  silver  wyan- 
dotte,  is  white  laced  with  black,  but  they  are  now  bred  in 
various  colors,  as  the  golden  (golden  bull  laced  with  black), 
the  pure  white,  the  pure  buff,  and  the  partridge  yvyandotte. 
wych'-clm'  (wlch'glm'),  n.  [ME.  wichc  a  kind  of  elm, 
AS.  trice  a  kind  of  tree.  Cf.  wicker.]  An  elm  of  north¬ 
ern  Europe  ( (Jlmus  montana),  the  common  species  of 
Scotland,  Ireland,  and  northern  England,  where  it  is  also 
called  Scotch  elm.  It  is  frequently  planted  as  an  orna¬ 
mental  or  shade  tree. 

By  confusion  this  word  is  often  written  witch-elm. 
Wyc'lif-fite  )  (wTk'lif-it),  a.  Of  or  pert,  to  John  Wyc- 
Wyc'lif  ite  j  liffe  (d.  1384),  English  religious  reformer, 
or  his  doctrines.  He  taught  that  all  authority,  secular  and 
ecclesiastical,  is  derived  from  God  and  is  forfeited  by  one 
who  is  in  mortal  sin,  denied  trail  substantiation,  and  con¬ 
demned  monasticism.  The  first  translation  of  the  whole 


Bible  into  English  was  instituted  and  in  part  made  by 
him.  —  n.  A  follower  of  Wycliffe;  a  Lollard, 
wye  (wi),  n.;  pi,  wyes  (wiz).  [See  Y.]  The  letter  Y,  or 
something  shaped  like  it ;  specif.  =  Y,  ?*.,  2  a. 
Wyke'ham-iSt  (wTk'dm-Tst),  n.  A  student  of  Winchester 
College,  Winchester,  Eng.,  —  after  the  founder,  William 
of  Wykeham  (1324-1404),  Bishop  of  Winchester  and  Lord 
High  Chancellor.  —  Wyke  ham'i-cal  (wTk-Xm'T-kai),  a. 
wyn,  wynn  (wiin  ;  will),  n.  Also  wen  (wail).  [AS.  wen. ] 
One  of  the  runes  (  p )  adopted  into  the  Anglo-Saxon,  or  Ola 
English,  alphabet.  It  had  the  value  of  modern  Eng.  w,  and 
■  was  replaced  from  about  a.  d.  1280  at  first  by  uu,  later  by  w. 
wynn  (win),  n.  A  kind  of  timber  truck,  or  carriage. 
wy-O'ming-ite  (wl-o'mlng-It ;  wi'o-),  JI.  [From  the  Leu- 
cite  Hills,  Wyoming.]  Petrog.  A  peculiar  lava  consisting 
mainly  of  phlogopite  and  leucite. 


X(Sks).  1.  The  twenty-fourth  letter  of  the  English  alpha-  I 
bet.  It  represents  three  sounds  :  a  compound  voice-  I 
less  sound  (=  ks),  as  in  wax  ;  a  compound  voiced  sound 
( =gz ),  as  in  example ;  and,  at  the  beginning  of  a  word, 
a  simple  sound  (=  z),  as  in  xanthic.  See  Guide  to  Prom .,  | 
§  259.  The  form  and  value  of  X  are  from  the  Latin  X, 
which  is  from  the  Greek  X,  which  in  some  Greek  alphabets 
had  the  value  of  ks,  the  k  being  perhaps  aspirated  in  classic 
Greek  (cf.  Xi).  See  alphabet,  lllusl.  The  name  eks  is 
also  from  Latin  ix  (rarely  ex),  peril,  through  French  ixe , 
the  vowel  being  accommodated  to  that  m  other  letter 
names  beginning  with  e  (as  those  off ,  /,  s ,  etc.). 

2.  As  a  symbol,  used  to  denote  or  indicate  :  a  The  twen¬ 
ty-first  in  a  series,  b  [cap.]  Chem.  Xenon,  c  [cap.] 
Christ ;  —  properly,  the  Greek  letter  Chi,  which  in  form 
is  like  X.  X  is  also  used  for  Christian;  as,  X  Science,  d 
[/.  c.]  Math.  (1)  An  unknown  quantity.  AT  was  used  as 
an  abbreviation  for  Ar.  shei  a  thing,  something,  which,  in 
the  Middle  Ages,  was  used  to  designate  the  unknown,  and 
was  then  prevailingly  transcribed  as  xei.  (2)  The  abscissa 
in  the  rectilinear  coordinate  system,  e  Elec.  Reactance. 
3.  As  a  Roman  numeral ,  X  stands  for  10,  X  for  1,000,  and 
X  for  10,000. 

4.  As  an  abbreviation,  in  the  form  X.:  a  Various  proper 
names,  as  Xavier,  Xerxes,  etc.  b  Ex  coupon  ;  ex  divi¬ 
dend  ;  ex  interest ;  (see  ex,  prep.) ;  —  used  on  the  tape  of 
stock  tickers. 

X,  or  x.  n. ;  pi.  X’s  or  Xs  (Sk'sSz  ;  -slz).  1.  The  letter  X, 
x,  or  its  sound. 


wt.  Abbr.  Weight, 
wtouth.  4*  OUTWITH. 

WU.  4*  HOW,  WHY. 

wuch  4*  WHICH. 

wud.  4*  wool)  [of  WOOD,  «. I 

wud  (wdbd).  Scot.  &  dial.  Eng.  I 

wud'der  (wud'Sr).  Dial  Eng 

var.  of  wiiithek,  bluster,  roar. 

wud'dy  (wfid'Y).  Scot  &  dial. 

Eng.  var.  of  withy. 

wude  f  wood,  n. 

wude  (dial.  w<5f>d).  Obs.  or  Scot. 

k  dial.  Eng.  var.  of  wood,  a. 

wilder.  4*  whither. 

wudge  (wttj),  n.  Jr  r.  t.  Bunch; 

clump.  Dial.  U.  S. 

wofly.  4*  WIFELY. 

wugn.  4*  wo  oil,  harm. 

wuic.  +  WEAK. 

wuid.  4*  wood,  mad. 
wuilde.  4*  wild. 
wuirth  4*  worth,  a. 

Wu'jek's  Bi'ble  (voo'ySks). 
See  BIBLE,  2. 

wuke.  +  week. 

wu  keel  .  Var.  of  vakil. 
wukemalum  4*  w k k k m  k a l. 

wukf.  Var.  of  war f. 
wul.  4*  wool. 

wul  (wdbl;  <56l).  Dial.  Eng.  var. 
of  whole. 
wulche  4*  which. 
wulcume.  4*  welcome. 
wuld.  4*  would.  [CW>.«.| 

wulder.  n  IAS.  wuldor.]  Glory. | 
wule  4*  WHILE,  WILL, 
wulf,  wulfe.  4*  wolf. 
wulgar.  4*  vulgar. 
wull(wttl).  Obs.  or  Scot,  k  dial. 
Eng.  var.  of  will,  r. 
wul'la  wins  ( w  Q  l'«-w  Tnz; 
-wflnz).  Scot.  var.  of  willa- 

WINS. 

wall 'cat  (wfil'kut).  Scot.  var. 

of  WILDCAT. 

wulle-  4*  wool. 
wullen.  4*  woolen. 
wailful.  4*  willful. 
wul'li-wa  (wQl'Y-wO).  Var.  of 

WILLI  W  AW. 

WUl'lOCk  4*  OOI.AK. 
wult.  4*  VULT. 

wul'vine,  >/■  [AS.  wulfen,  fem. 
of  wulf  wolf.]  Female  wolf  .Obs 
wum'ble  (wo&m'T  ;  wfin/'l) 
Scot.  var.  of  wimble,  m. 
wum'man  [dial,  wdbm'on, 
dbm'rtn).  Obs.  or  Scot  &  dial. 
Eng.  var.  of  woman. 
wum'mel.  wum'mle  (wd6m'’l  ; 
warn'd).  Scot.  &  dial.  Eng. 
vars.  of  wimble,  n. 


wun  >  ar  of  woon. 
wun  (wan).  Scot.  &  dial.  Eng.of 
win.  [pret.&  p.  p.  of  wind. | 
wun  (wan).  Scot.  &  dial.  Eng.| 
wun  (dial,  wdtm,  wan)  Obs.  or 
Scot.  &  dial.  Eng.  of  won, 'abode 
wun.  Won.  Rtf.  Sp. 
wund.  wunde.  4*  wound. 
wund,  a  [AS.]  Wounded.  Obs. 
wunde.  woun  d.  pret.  tf  p.  p. 
wun'der.  Obs.  &  ret.  sp.  var.  of 
wonder.  Often,  Obs.,  in  com¬ 
bination  in  the  sense  of  very, 
as  wundorblithe.  very  blithe  ; 
wunderkene.  very  bold, 
wun'derd,  wondered;  wun'- 
der-ful,  wonderful  ;  wun'drous. 
wondrous.  Ref.  Sp. 
Wundt'i-an(vdbn'tT-dn),  a.  Of 
or  pert,  to  the  German  psycholo¬ 
gist  Wilhelm  Wundt  (6.  1832), 
or  his  theories  or  investigations 
wane.  4*  won. 

wun'gee  (wfin'ie),  n  An  East 
Indian  muskmelon. 
wung'-out'  (wfing'out'),  a. 
Having  the  sails  set  in  the  man¬ 
ner  called  wing  and  wing.  Sail¬ 
ors'  Slang  [  pret.  of  w  i  n k.  I 
wunk  ( wfujk).  Ill  it.  or  facetiousl 
wun'na  (wfin'na).  Short  for 
will  not.  Scot.  Jr  Dial.  Eng. 
wunne  +  winne. 
wunne.  Obs  p.  p  of  win. 
wun'some  (dial,  w  tin 'sum ) 
Obs.  or  dial.  Eng.  of  winsome. 
wunt-  Obs  ,  dial.,  or  ref.  sp. 
of  wont.  (of  want,  a  mole. I 
wunt(  wdbnt;  obnt).  Dial.  Eng.  I 
wunt'ed  Ref.  sp.  &  dial.  U.  S. 
var.  of  wonted. 
wunye.  4*  won.  dwell. 

Wuotan.  Var.  of  Woden 
wur.  Var.  of  wer.  our. 
wur  Dial,  of  were,  form  of  be 
wu-ra'li  (woo-ra'lt),  wu-ra'ri 
(-rY),n  [See  wourali.]  =  cu¬ 
rare 

wurche,  wurck.  4*  work. 
wurd.  4*  word.  [Norn. I 

l  Wurd.  Var.  of  Wyrd  Seel 
|  wur'di-ma  Jor  ( wftr'dY-mii'ier  ; 
I  Wfu>r'-),  n.  A  native  adjutaut 
I  of  irregular  troops.  India, 
wurghtinesse.  4*  worthiness. 
!  wurhte.  4*  wright. 
i  wurke.  4*  work. 

;  wur'ley  (wflr'll),  n. :  pi.  -levs 
or  -lies  (-lYz).  (Native  name.] 
In  South  Australia,  a  hut  of  an 
!  aborigine ;  any  aboriginal  hut. 

I  warm.  Obs.  or  ref.  sp.  of  worm. 


2.  Something  shaped  like  the  letter  X. 

3.  [cap.]  Wireless  Teleg.  A  disturbing  electromagnet 
wave  due  to  atmospheric  electricity.  A  device  for  sifting 
out  these  waves  to  prevent  them  from  influencing  the  re¬ 
ceiver  is  called  an  X  stopper. 

X,  a.  Having  the  general  shape  of  the  (capital)  letter  X. 
X  raya,  or  X'-rays' (-raz'),  n.  pi.  The  Rontgen  rays  ;  —  so 
called  by  their  discoverer  because  of  their  enigmatical 
character  (cf.  X,  the  letter,  2  d  (1)).  —  X'-ray'  tube,  Physics, 
a  vacuum  tube  suitable  for  producing  Rontgen  rays, 
xan'thate  (zSn'that),  n.  [See  xanthic.]  Chem.  A  salt  or 
ester  of  xanthic  acid. 


xan'the-in  (zan'the-in),.  n.  [Gr.  £ar0os  yellow.]  Chem. 
A  yellow  coloring  matter  found  in  yellow  flowers,  as  in  the 
sunflower.  It  resembles  xanthin,  but  is  soluble  in  water. 

C11 

xan'thene  (-then),  n.  Chem.  A  solid,  C6H4<  02>C6H4, 
got  by  reduction  of  xantlioue. 

Xan'thi  an  (-thT-dn),  a.  Of  or  pert,  to  Xantlius,  an  ancient 
town  of  Asia  Minor; — applied  esp.  to  certain  marbles 
fouud  near  that  place,  and  now  in  the  British  Museum, 
xan'thic  (zSn'tlilk),  a.  [Gr.  £ar0os  yellow :  cf.  F.  ran- 
thique.]  1.  Pertaining  to,  or  tending  toward,  a  yellow 
color;  specif.,  Bot.,  designating  flowers  with  some  tint 
of  yellow.  See  cyanic,  2. 

2.  Chem.  a  Of  or  pert,  to  xanthin  or  xanthine,  b  Noting, 
or  pert,  to,  an  acid,  C  ,H.r(OCS'SH,  got  as  a  heavy  colorless 
oil  of  pungent  odor  by  stirring  a  bot  alcoholic  solution  of 
caustic  potash  with  carbon  disulphide  and  treating  the  prod¬ 
uct  with  hydrochloric  acid  ;  xanthogenic.  Its  salts,  the 
xantliates,  form  a  yellow  precipitate  with  cuprous  salts, 
xanthic  oxide,  xanthine. 

xan'thin  (-thin ),?i.  [Gr.  £ar0o?  yellow.]  Chem.  a  A  yellow 
insoluble  coloring  matter  extracted  from  yellow  flowers,  b 
A  yellow  coloring  matter  found  in  madder,  c  Xanthine, 
d  One  of  the  gaseous  or  volatile  decomposition  products  of 
the  xauthates,  prob.  identical  with  carbon  disulphide.  Obs. 
xan'thine  (zSn'thln ;  -then ;  184),  n.  Also  xan'thin. 
[Gr.  £av0o$  yellow.]  Physiol.  Chem.  A  white  microcrys¬ 
talline  nitrogenous  compound,  C5H40.,N4,  present  in  mus¬ 
cle  tissue,  in  the  liver,  spleen,  pancreas,  and  other  organs, 
and  also  in  urine  (in  small  quantities)  and  some  urinary 
calculi,  and  in  the  juices  of  certain  plants ;  —  so  called  be¬ 
cause  it  leaves  a  yellow  residue  when  evaporated  to  dry¬ 
ness  with  nitric  acid.  Xanthine  is  closely  related  to  uric 
acid,  being  the  2,6-dioxy  derivative  of  purine, 
xan'thi-nu'ri-a  (zSn'thT-nu'rT-d),  n.  Also  xanthiuria ,  xan- 
ihuria.  [NL.  ;  xanthine  -\--uria.]  Med.  The  presence  of 
an  excess  of  xanthine  in  the  urine. 

Xan-thip'pe  (z5n-thTp'e  ;  -tTp'e)  or  Xan-tip'pe  (-tlp'e),  71. 
Socrates’s  wife,  whose  peevish  scolding  and  quarrelsome 
temper  have  become  proverbial. 

|  wur'mal  ( wOr'mdl),  n.  Var.  of 
WORM  I L. 

wurmd  Wormed.  Ref.  Sp. 
wurmode.  4*  wormwood. 
wurne.  4*  warn,  to  repel,  etc. 

|  wurp. //.  [AS.  wyrp.]  A  throw; 

cast.  Obs.  j p.  p.  of  ward. I 
j  wur  pen.  Ob8.  inf  ,  pret.  pi.,  &| 
i  wurry.  Obs. or  ref.sp  of  worry. 

wurs.  4*  worse.  ( worse. I 
:  wurBe.  Obs.  or  ref.  sp.  of  I 

wurshepe  4*  worshii*. 
i  wur'8hlp.  worship  :  wur'shipt. 

I  worshiped.  Ref.  S/> 
wursien.  4*  worse. 

I  wurst.  Worst.  Rtf.  Sp. 

J  wurste.  4*  worst. 

!  wursum.  4*  worsum. 

wurt.  4*  wort.  [worth. I 
wurth.  Obs  or  ref.  sp.  of | 
wurth,  v.  t.  IAS.  weortSian.) 

Obs.  a  To  value  ;  esteem,  b  To 
honor  ;  reverence,  c  To  adore  ; 
worship,  d  To  praise  ;  glorify, 
wurthi  4*  worthy. 
wurth  'less  Worthless.  R.  Sp. 
wurthlic.  4*  worth ly. 
wurthmunt  4*  worthmuxt. 

I  wurth 'y.  Worthy-  Ref.  Sp. 
wurtz'ite ( wOrts^t),  n.  [After 
C.  A.  Wurtz,  French  chemist.] 

Min.  Zinc  sulphide,  ZnS,  a 
brownishblackmineral  in  hemi- 
morphic  hexagonal  crystals  and 
also  fibrous.  Sp.  gr.,  3.98. 
wuruhte.  4*  wright. 

1  wua.  4*  ooze. 
wusch.  Ohs.  pret.  of  wash. 
wu8k  (wOsk).  Dial.  Eng  var. 
of  whisk.  [var.  of  wisp. I 

wuspf  wQsp)  Scot.  &  dial.  Eng.  | 
wuas(wfis).  Scot.  var.  of  wish. 
wus'aer  (wfle'er)  Dial.  Eng. 
var.  of  worser. 
wusshe.  4*  wish.  [know. I 
wuste  Obs  pret.  of  wit,  to  I 
wut  (wut).  Scot.  var.  of  wit. 
wuth'er  ( wOtfc'Cr).  Dial.  Eng. 
var.  of  whither,  w  $•  v. 
wuth'er  (whth'Pr).  Var.  of 
whither,  roar,  bluster, 
wutberweghe  A  form  for  with- 
erweigh,  reweigh-  Obs. 

Wu'yeck’s  Bi'ble  (vdb'yeks). 

See  iiible.  2. 

Iwuz(whz).  Dial.  var.  of  was 
wuz'zent  ( w«)bz',nt)  Scot  var- 

!  of  WIZENED. 

wuz'zle  (wfiz'’l),  v.  t. ;  wuz'- 
zled  (-’Id)  ;  wuz'zling  (-lTn»). 

I  To  mix  ;  jumble.  Dial.  U.  S. 


Xan'thi  urn  (z&n'thT-fim),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  t-dvQiov  a  plant 
used  to  dye  tlie  hair  yellow,  t-ai  66s  yellow.]  Bot.  A  genus 
of  coarse  rough  or  spiny  auibrosiaceous  plants  having  small 
heads  of  greenish  flowers,  the  pistillate  inclosed  in  an  invo¬ 
lucre  which  becomes  a  burr  covered  witli  hooked  spines  or 
bristles.  The  species  are  known  as  cocklebui's  or  clolbui'S. 
xantho-.  Combining  form  fr.  Gr.  gavOos,  yellow  ;  —  used 
specif.,  Chem.,  in  naming  members  of  a  series  of  complex 
yellour  or  brownish  yellow  ammomacal  cobalt  salts  ;  as, 
.ttmMocobaltic  chloride,  Co2(NH3)10(NO2)2Cl4. 
Xan-thoch'ro-i  (zSu-thbk'ro-i),  n.  pi.  [NL.  ;  xantho-  -f-  Gr. 
Xpo a  color.]  Ethnol.  A  division  of  the  Caucasian  races, 
including  chiefly  the  fair  whites  of  northern  Europe  and 
their  descendants.  See  Caucasian,  a.,  2.  —  Xan  tho- 
chro'ic  (z5n/tho-kro'Tk),  a. 

xan  tho-chroi'a  (zSiiqiio-kroi'd),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  £ay0o- 
\poo?  yellow-skinned  ;  -f-  \p°u i  skin.]  Mini.  Yellow¬ 

ness  of  the  skin.  — xan- thoch'ro-ous  (z5n-th5k'r6-fcs),  a. 
xan'tho-chroid  (zan'tho-kroid),  a.  [See  Xanthochroi  ; 
-oid.]  Ethnol.  Having  a  yellowish  or  fair  complexion. — 
7i.  A  person  liaving  xanthocliroid  traits, 
xan-thoch'ro  ism  (zan-thbk'i  o-Tz’m),  n.  Abnormal  color¬ 
ation  of  feathers  in  which  yellow  replaces  the  normal  color, 
as  in  certain  parrots.  It  is  commonly  due  to  the  absence 
of  the  dark  pigment  which  with  yellow  forms  green, 
xan  tho-chro'mi-a  (z&n'tho-kro'mT-d),  n.  [NL.  \xa7itho-- 1- 
-i chrome  -f-  -*«•]  Med.  Yellowish  discoloration,  as  of  the 
skin;  specif.,  the  yellowish  discoloration  of  the  cerebro¬ 
spinal  fluid,  diagnostic  of  hemorrhage  of  the  spinal  cord, 
xan  tho-cre-at'i-nine  (  kre-at'T-nln  ;  -nen  ;  184),  n.  Also 
-nin.  [xa7itho-  -j-  creati7iine.]  Physiol.  Che7n.  A  yellow 
crystalline  leucomaine,  Cf)H]0ON4,  present  in  small  quan¬ 
tity  in  muscle  tissue.  It  is  poisonous,  and  in  general  prop¬ 
erties  resembles  creatinine. 

xan  tho-der'ma  (-dtir'ma),  [NL.  See  xantho-  ;  der¬ 
ma.]  Med.  Yellow  discoloration  of  the  skin  ;  xanthocliroia. 
xan'tho-dont  (z5n'tho-d5nt),  a.  [xantho-  -}-  -odont.]  Hav¬ 
ing  yellow  teeth,  esp.  incisors  ;  as,  xa7ithodont  rodents, 
xan  tho  don'tOUS  (-dbn'tws),  a.  Having  yellow  teeth. 


xan  the-lag'ma  (zttn'thfi-llz'- 
ma  ;  -lfts'md),  n.  (NL.;  Gr. 
£avQ6<;  yellow  +  cAaoyxa  a  metal 
plate.]  Xanthoma, 
xan  the-laB-moi'de-a(-l&8-moi'- 
df-a),  n.  [NL  ;  xanthelasma 
4-  -oid.]  A  disease  of  infants 
characterized  by  development 
of  brownish  wheals  followed 
by  pigmentation. 

Xan'thl-cuB  (zftn'thY-kOs),  n 
Bib  =  Nisan. 

xan'thlde  ( zfin'tMd  ;  -t  h  Y  d  ; 
184),  n.  Also  -thid  [See  xan¬ 
tho-.]  Chem.  A  compound  or 
derivative  of  xanthogen.  Obs 
xan'thi-nine  (-tliY-nYn  ;  -nen  ; 
184),  n.  Also -nin.  [Gr  £av0o<i 
3’ellow.]  Chem.  A  nitrogenous 
substance,  C4II302N3,  produced 
ns  a  white  powder, 
xan'thite  (z&n'thlt),  n.  [Gr 
£av06<;  yellow.]  Mm.  A  yellow¬ 
ish  variety  of  vesuvianite 
xan  thi-u'ri-a  (zan'thY-O'rY-d), 
«.  [NL.]  Xanthinuria, 
xan  tho-car'poustzftn'thfl-kar'- 
pii s),  a.  [xantho-  -f  -carious.] 
Bot.  Yellow-fruited 
Xantho-ceph'a-lus  (-sCf'd-ltlB). 
n.  [NL.  ;  xantho-  -f  Gr.  k«- 
tf>a\Tj  head  ]  Zool.  The  genus 
constituted  by  the  yellow¬ 
headed  blackbird, 
xan-thoch'ro-cus  (zhn-thbk'rfi- 

US),  a.  =  X  ANTHOCIIROID. 

xan-thoc'o-nite  (-0-nTt),  n  .  Also 
xan  '  tho-cone  ( z  a  n  '  t  h  6-k  o  n ) 
[xantho-  4-  Gr  kovis  dust  ] 
Silver  sulpharsenate,  Ag3A6S4. 
orange-fellow  to  brown  and  in 
rhombohedral  crystals  or  reni 
form  masses  Sp.  gr  ,  5. 
xan  tho-cy  a  no'pi-a  (zan'thfl- 
sY'd-no'pY-d),  xantho-eva- 
nop'si-a  (-n  5  p'sY-d).  w.  [NL.  : 
xantho-  -1-  cyano-,  1  -f  -opia, 
-opsin.]  Met/.  Color  blindness 
in  which  only  yellow  and  blue 
can  he  distinguished.  Also 
xan'tho-cy-an'o-py  (-sT-an'0- 
pY).  xan'tho-cy'a-nop  sy  (-sl'd- 
nrtp'sY) 

xan  tho  der'mi-a  (-dftr'mY-a), 
n.  [NL.]  =  XANTHODERMA. 

xan'tho-gen  (zan'th8-j8u),  n 
[xantho-  4-  -gen.]  Chem.  a  A 
radical  regarded  as  in  xanthic 
acid,  b  Persulphocyanogen. 
xan'tho-ge-nam'ic  (-j  t-n  a  in'- 


wuz'zy  (wflz'Y  ;  wdbz'Y)  Var 

of  WOOZY. 

W.  Va.  Abbr.  West  Virginia, 
wy.  4*  why  ;  wie,  person. 

Wy.  Abbr  Wyoming, 
wyce.  4*  '  ice.  [Obs. Dial.  Eng.  I 
wych.//»  A  salt  spring  or  works  | 
wyche.  4*  which. 
wych'-ha  zel.  n  [Cf.  wych- 
elm./  a  Wych-elm.  b  Witch 
hnz  . 

wych'house  ,v.  [SeewvcH.]  A 
place  for  making  or  keeping 
salt.  Obs.  Dial.  Eng 
Wyc'llffe’a.  or  Wyc'lifs.  Bi'¬ 
ble  ( wlk'lYfs).  See  bible,  2 
Wyc-lif'fi  an,  Wyc-llf'i  ant  wYk- 
lll'Y-dn),  a.  Wyclitlite 
Wyc'lif-flsm.  Wyc'lif-lBm  ( wYk'- 
lil-Yz’m).  'l  eachings  or  princi¬ 
ples  of  Wycliffe. 
wye  4*  WEIGH,  WIE. 
wye  (wT)  Scot.  var.  of  way. 
wyele.  f  wile. 
wye  level.  =  Y  level. 
wyer.  4*  wire. 
wyght.  4*  WEIGHT,  WIGHT, 
wyhie.  4*  weehee. 
wyhyl.  4*  wile. 
wyl8s.  4*  wise. 
wyke.  4*  week.  [a  place. | 
wyket  wYk  ).Dial.  Eng.  of  wick,| 
wyke  (wYk).  Dial.  Eng.  var.  of 
wick,  a  corner,  a  creek, 
wylem  4*  whilom. 
wy'lie-coat'  (wi'lY-kfit,  ;  wYl'- 
T-  ;  wOl'Y-),  n.  An  undervest  or 
petticoat.  Scot.  6f  Dial.  Eng 
wylough.  4*  willow. 
wyn.  4*  win,  winne. 
wynd(wlnd  ;  win),  wyne(wln), 
inter).  6;  v.  Turn  to  the  left  ; 
haw  ;  —  of  yoked  animals.  Scot. 
wynd  (wind),  n  [See  wind  a 
turning,  to  turn.J  A  lane,  alley, 
or  small  court  Scot.  Jr  Dial. 
Eng.  [pain.  CM).*.| 

wyndill,  r.  Twist  ;  writhe  with  I 
wyndrunke  A  form  for  irine- 
ttrunk ,  drunk  with  wine.  Obs 
wyne.  4*  vine.  wine. 
wyne.  Var.  of  wynd,  inter).  !fv. 
wynewer.  4*  winnower. 
wjm'ker  nel.  u.  Moorhen.  Lo¬ 
cal.  Eng 

wynne.  4*  wef.n,  think  ;  win 

wynnelych.  4*  w  i  n  l y 

wynris.  n.  )>l.  [Prob.  error  for 

twynris ;  cf.  twin e  to  separate. J 

Pincers.  Obs.  Scot. 

wynae.  4*  wince. 

wynt  (wYnt).  Obs.  or  Scot.  & 


dial. Eng. var. of  wind.  [v.  Obs  I 
wynt.  For  windeth .  Cf.  wind,| 
Wyo.  Abbr.  Wyoming, 
wy  o'mlng-ase  ’  ( wl-o'm  Y  n  g 
ax'),  n.  See  petrography. 
wype  Yar.  of  WIPE, 
wvpe,  n.  [OD.  witte  peen ,  lit., 
white  carrots.]  A  parsnip  Obs. 
Wyrd  (wurd:  wYrd),  n  [AS.  See 
w k i  r  d,  n . ]  See  No r n 
wyrde.  4*  weird.  (wire. I 
wyre  4*  vef.r;  were,  doubt  ;| 
wyrle.  4-  worry,  v. 
wyrle.  whirl 
wyrne.  4*  warn,  to  repel,  etc 
wyrock,  wyrok.  n.  (Peril,  dim. 
fr.  AS.  ivearr  a  callosity.]  A 
corn  or  bony  excrescence  bn  the 
foot ;  also,  a  bunion.  Obs.  Scot. 

wys.  4*  was,  WISE, 
wysard.  4*  wizard 

wyse  4*  vise,  consider:  wise. 
wyshede.  n  Wisdom.  Obs. 
wysment.  4*  visement. 
wyss  Scot.  var.  of  wise. 
wysty,  a.  [Cf.  AS.  westig.] 
l^rob.,  desolate  ;  deserted.  Obs. 

wyt.  4*  weight;  wit,  v. 
wyte.  4*  wight. 

wyte.  Obs.  or  Scot.  &  dial  Eng 
var.  of  with,  blame, 
wyth.  4*  "hiii. 
wythe  Var.  of  withe 
wythnes.  4*  whiteness. 
wytory.  4*  victory. 
wy'vern.Yar.of wjvern.  [O/is.l 
wywande.  For  vivant,  living.  | 

X 

xa.  4*  shah. 

xa-ban'dar.  4*  sh  a  bunder 
xall,  xalle.  4*  shall. 

Xan'a-du  (  z&n'rir  d<5o),  n.  A  city 
mentioned  in  Coleridge’s  poem 
••  Kubla  Khan.’’  It  is  an  altered 
form  of  . Xamdu ,  the  residence 
of  the  Khan  Kublni.  as  given  in 
Purchns’s  “  Pilgrimage,”  which 
suggested  the  idea  of  the  poem, 
xan'tha-line  ( zfin'tha-lYn;  -leu; 
184),  n.  Also  -lin.  [xantho-  -F 
Gr.  ciA?  salt.]  Chem.  A  white 
crystalline  alkaloid  from  opi¬ 
um,  forming  yellow  salts 
xanth-am'ide  (zftn-thftm'Td  ; 
-Yd;  184),  n.  Also -id.  [xanthic 
4-  amide.  ]  Chem.  An  amido 
derivative  of  xanthic  acid  got 
as  a  white  crystalline  substance, 

c2h5ocsNh2. 


ale,  senate,  care,  Am,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofa ;  eve,  event,  gnd,  recent,  maker;  Ice,  ill;  old,  obey,  orb,  5dd,  sSft,  connect ;  use,  unite,  <irn,  up,  circus,  menu; 

11  Foreign  Word.  4*  Obsolete  Variant  of.  4-  combined  with.  =  equals. 
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xan  tho-gen  am'ide  (z5n'tli6-jen-5m'Id  ;  -Td  ;  184),  n. 
Also  -id.  Chem.  An  ester,  esp.  the  ethyl  ester,  of  xantho- 
genamic  (/3-thiocarbamic)  acid  ;  thiourethane. 
xanthoma  (zSn-tlio'md),  n.  [NL.  See  xantho-  ;  -oma.] 
Med.  A  skin  disease  marked  by  the  development  of  irreg- 
ular  yellow  patches  on  the  skin,  especially  on  the  eye¬ 
lids  ;  — called  also  xanthelasma. 

xan-thom'a  tous  (zSn-thom'a-tSs ;  -tho'ma-tSs),  a.  Med. 
Of  or  pertaining  to  xanthoma. 

xan'tho-mel'a-nous  (zSn/tho-mel,d-n«s),  a.  [xantho — } - 
Gr  /tehaf.-avos,  black.]  Ethnol.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the 
lighter  division  of  the  Melanochroi,  or  those  races  having 
an  olive  or  yellow  complexion  and  black  hair, 
xan'thone  (zSn'thon),  n.  [ xantho -  -f  2d  - one .]  Org.  Chem. 
A  white  crystalline  substance,  C6H4<^°>C6H4,  got  esp. 

by  distilling  salicylic  acid  with  acetic  anhydride  ;  also,  a 
derivative  of  it.  Xanthone  is  a  derivative  of  y-pyrone  and 
the  parent  substance  of  several  yellow  coloring  matters, 
xan'tho-phane  (z5n'tho-fan),  n.  [xantho-- f-  Gr.  <j>aLveiv 
to  show.]  Physiol.  The  yellow  pigment  in  the  inner  seg¬ 
ments  of  the  cones  of  the  retina.  Cf.  chromophane. 
xan'tho  phyll  (-fTl),  n.  [xantho-  +  Gr.  <bvkkou  leaf.]  Bot ., 
Chem.  A  yellow  coloring  matter  found  in  yellow  autumn 
leaves,  probably  a  decomposition  product  of  chlorophyll, 
xan  tho-phyl'lite  (-fll'it),  n.  [xajithophyll  -j-  - He .]  Min. 
A  mineral  of  the  clintonite  group  (brittle  micas)  occurring 
in  green  crystals,  crusts,  or  globular  forms,  a  silicate  of  cal¬ 
cium,  magnesium,  and  aluminium.  H.,  4.G.  Sp.  gr.,  3.09. 
xan'tho-pro'te-in  (-pro'te-in),  n.  [xantho-  -f-  protein.'] 

.  A  yellow  substance  formed  by  action  of  hot  nitric  acid  on 
albuminous  or  protein  matter.  It  is  changed  to  orange- 
yellow  by  ammonia.  —  xan  tho  pro-te'ic  (-pro-te'Tk),  a. 
xan-thop'si-a  (z5n-thop'sT-d),  7i.  [NL.  ;  xantho- -\- -opsia.] 
Med.  Condition  in  which  objects  appear  yellow, 
xan-thop'sy-dra'ci  a  (-sl-dra'sht-d ;  -sT-d),  n.  [NL.  ; 
xantho-  -f-  Gr.  vSpa £  blister.]  Med.  A  skin  disease 
marked  by  the  development  of  small  yellow  pustules, 
xan  thO-rham'nill(z5n/tho-r5m'nTn),  n.  [xantho-  -j-  Rham- 
n&s.]  Chem.  A  yellow  crystalline  glucoside,  occurring  in 
the  fruit  of  different  species  of  Rhamnus.  By  decomposi¬ 
tion  it  yields  rhamnetin,  rhamnose,  and  galactose. 
Xan'thor-rhoe'a  (zSn'thS-re'a),  n.  [NL.  ;  Gr.  £ai/06s*  yel¬ 
low  -f-  pota  a  flowing,  fr.  peiv  to  flow;  —  so  named  from  the 
yellow  gum  which  it  exudes.]  Bot.  A  genus  of  Australian 
liliaceous  plants,  the  so-called  grass  trees,  having  a  thick 
woody  trunk  or  caudex  bearing  a  cluster  of  stiff  linear 
leaves  and  a  dense  terminal  spike  of  small  flowers.  X. 
hastilis  and  other  species  yield  acaroid  resin  (which  see), 
xan-tho'sis  (zXn-tho'sTs),  7i.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  £av6o<;  yellow.] 

Med.  The  yellow  discoloration  in  many  cancerous  tumors. 
Xan'tho-SO'ma  (zSn'tho-so'md),  7i.  [NL.  ;  Gr.  gavOos  yel¬ 
low  -f-  cw/xa  body.]  Bot.  A  genus  of  tropical  American 
araceous  plants  differing  from  Caladium  chiefly  by  the  has¬ 
tate  leaves.  The  thick  tuberous  rhizomes  of  some  species 
are  used  as  food  in  the  West  Indies.  See  yautia  a,  tania. 
Xan-thou'ra  (zSn-thoo'rd  ;  -thou'rd),  a.  [NL.  ;  xantho- 
Gr.  ovpd  tail.]  Zool.  A  genus  of  Central  and  South  Amer¬ 
ican  jays,  mostly  green  and  yellow;  the  green  jays. 
Xanthous  (zSn'tlws),  a.  [Gr.  gavOos  yellow.]  Yellow  ; 
specif.,  Ethnol.,  of  or  pert,  to  those  races  with  yellowish, 
red,  auburn,  or  brown  hair  ;  also,  designating,  or  pert,  to, 
races  with  yellow  complexion,  esp.  the  Mongolian. 
Xa-ve'ri-an  (za-ve'rT-an),  a.  Of,  pert,  to,  or  named  after, 
St.  Francis  Xavier.  —  Xaverian  Brothers,  R.  C.  Ch.,  a  con¬ 
gregation  of  men  devoted  to 
the  Christian  education  of 
youth.  It  was  founded  defi¬ 
nitely  in  1846  in  Holland,  and 
was  introduced  into  England 
in  1848  and  into  the  United 
States  in  1854.  ^ 

xe'bec  (ze'bek),  n.  [Sp .jabe-Ji. 
que,  formerly  spelt  xabeque,  or 
Pg.  xabeco  ;  cf.  F.  chebec ,  cha-  ^ 
bee,  It.  sciabecco ,  zambecco ;  |§ 
orig  uncert.]  Naut.  AMedi-" 
terranean  vessel,  with  long 
overhanging  bow  and  stern, 
usually  three-masted,  lateen- 


Xebec. 


rigged,  but  often  carrying  square  sails  on  the  foremast. 
Xebecs  were  formerly  often  used  as  corsairs. 

Xe  nar'thra  (ze-nar'tlird),  n.  [NL.  ;  xeno-  -f-  Gr.  apOpov 
joint.]  Zodl.  A  mammalian  suborder  of  the  American 
edentates  (anteaters,  sloths,  and  armadillos)  characterized 
by  additional  articular  facets  on  the  dorsolumbar  vertebrae. 

Cf.  Nomarthra.  —  xe-nar'thral  (-thrdl),  a. 
xe'ni-a  (ze'nT-a).  n.  [NL.,  fr.  G.  xenien ,  pi.,  gifts  of  friend¬ 
ship,  Gr.  £evia,  prop.  neut.  pi.  of  £0/109  hospitable.]  Bot. 
&  tlort.  The  direct  influence  of  pollen  upon  the  seed  in 
the  cross-pollination  of  certain  cultivated  plants,  whereby 
hybrid  characters  are  not  confined  to  the  embryo  as  in 
normal  cross-fertilization,  but  are  manifested  in  the  form, 
color,  etc.,  of  the  fruit  or  seed  in  the  same  generation. 
Xenia  is  thus  a  hereditary  phenomenon  analogous  to  teleg- 
ony  (which  see).  It  is  commonly  observed  in  Indian  corn, 
or  maize,  as  when  a  yellow-seeded  variety  pollinated  by  a 
blue-seeaed  one  yields  ears  with  some  blue  kernels, 
xe'ni-al  (-al),  a.  [Gr.  £€1/109  pertaining  to  hospitality,  fr. 
£ei/09  guest.]  Of,  pert,  to,  or  designating,  hospitality  or 
relations  between  host  and  guest,  esp.  among  the  ancient 
Greeks  ;  as,  xenial  relationship  ;  xenial  customs, 
xe'nl-um  (-dm),  n.  ;  L.pl.  xenia  (-a).  [L.,  fr.  Gr.  £evto v 

gift  to  a  guest,  fr.  £€1/09  guest.]  Class.  Antiq.  A  present 
given  to  a  guest  or  stranger,  or  to  a  foreign  ambassador, 
xeno-.  xen-.  Combining  form  fr.  Gr.  £ex/o9,  strange,  foreign. 
Xe-noc  ra  te'an  (ze-nbk-'rd-te'an)  )  a.  Like,  or  pertaining 
Xen  o-crat'ic  (zSiVo-krat'ik)  j  to,  the  doctrine  of  the 
I  Greek  philosopher  Xenocrates  (396-314  b.  c.),  in  the  Old 
Academy  the  second  scholarch  after  Plato.  He  combined 
Pythagorean  conceptions  with  Platonism.  See  academy,  1. 
xen'o-do-chi'um  (aen'o-do-ki'r/.in),  n.  ;  L.  pi.  -chia  (-d). 
[L.,  a  building  for  the  reception  of  strangers,  Gr.  £ej/ofio- 
\eto./.]  a  Antiq.  A  public  building  lor  the  reception  of 
strangers  ;  a  caravansary,  b  In  the  Middle  Ages,  a  room 
in  a  monastery  for  the  reception  and  entertainment  of  stran¬ 
gers  and  pilgrims,  and  for  the  relief  of  paupers, 
xe-nog'a-my  (ze-n<5g'd-mT),  7 1.  [xeno-  -f-  -gamy.]  Bot. 
Cross-fertilization.  —  xe-nog'a-mous  (-mws),  a. 
xen  O-gen'e  sis  (zgn'6-jen'e-sis),  n.  [xeno — (-  -genesis.] 
Biol,  a  =  heterogenesis,  b  The  fancied  production  of  an 
organism  altogether  and  permanently  unlike  the  parent.  — 
xen  o-ge-net'ic(-je-net'Tk),  a.—  xen  o-gen'ic(-jen'Tk),  a. 
xen  o-me'ni-a  (-me'nl-d),  n.  [NL.  ;  xeno-  -j-  cata7?imio.] 
Med.  Vicarious  menstruation  (which  see), 
xen  o  mor'phic  (-mdr'fTk),  a.  [xeno-  +  -morphic .]  Petrog. 
Having  a  form  other  than  its  own ;  —  said  of  mineral  grains 
of  igneous  rocks  whose  mutual  growths  have  prevented 
the  assumption  of  outward  crystal  form  ;  allotriomorphic  ; 
—  contrasted  with  idiomoiphic  or  automorphic. 
xen  on  (z5n'5n  ;  ze'nbn),  n ..  [Gr.  £e vov ,  neut.  of  £0/09 
strange.]  Chem.  A  heavy,  inert,  gaseous  element  of  the 
argon  group,  occurring  in  air  (one  part  in  170  millions) 
and  in  gases  from  hot  springs.  Symbol,  Xe  or  X;  at.  wt., 
130.2.  Xenon  was  discovered  by  Pam  say  and  Travers  in 
1808.  It  can  be  condensed  by  cold  to  a  liquid  boiling  at 
-109.1°  C.  and,  finally,  to  a  solid. 

Xen'O-rhyn'chus  (zgn'o-riq'kSs),  n.  [NL.  ;  Gr.  £*1/09 
strange  -f-  pv-y^o?  beak.]  Zodl.  The  genus  of  African 
storks  including  the  saddle-billed  stork. 

Xen  o  sau'ri-dae  ( -s6'rT-de),  n.  pi.  [NL. ;  Gr.  £<  F09  strange 
-f-  aavpa,  (Tavpo<;,  lizard  -f-  -idle.]  Zodl.  A  family  of  liz¬ 
ards,  regarded  as  intermediate  between  the  Iguanidae  and 
Anguida?,  consisting  of  the  genus  Xen'O-sau'rus  X. 
grandis ,  of  southern  Mexico,  the  only  species,  has  a  rather 
slender,  depressed  body,  covered  above  with  minute  tu¬ 
bercles  and  granules,  and  becomes  about  a  foot  long.  — 
xeno-sau'rid  (-rid),  n.  —  xen  o-sau'roid  (-roid),  a.  &  n. 
xen'O-time  (z5n'o-tim),  n.  [F.  xeno  time ;  cf.  Gr.  £ev09 
strange,  stranger,  and  Ttp-rj  honor.  The  crystals  are  small 
and  rare,  and  were  long  unnoticed.]  Min.  A  mineral  oc¬ 
curring  in  tetragonal  crystals  and  rolled  grains,  usually 
brown  or  yellow,  and  consisting  essentially  of  yttrium 
phosphate,  YP04.  Thorium,  erbium,  cerium,  etc.,  may 
also  be  present.  H.,  4-5.  Sp.  gr.,  4.45-4.56. 
xen'yl  (zgn'Tl ;  ze'nll),  n.  [xeno-  -f-  -yl.]  Org.  Chem.  A 
univalent  radical,  CflH5*C0H4  ;  as,  xen  ///amine,  a  crystalline 
compound  called  also  para-aminobiphenyl. 
xe-ra'si-a  (ze-ra'zln-d  ;  -sT-d),  7 ?.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  £r)pa<Tia 


dryness,  fr.  £^paiVeii/  to  dry.]  Med.  A  disease  of  the  hair, 
characterized  by  cessation  of  growth  and  excessive  dryness 
with  a  dusty  appearance. 

xe'ro-  (ze'ro-).  Combining  form  from  Greek  £^69,  dip. 
xe  ro  der'ma  (-dfir'md),  n.  [NL.  ;  xero-  -f-  Gr.  Seppa 
skin.]  Med.  A  disease  of  the  skin,  characterized  by  dry¬ 
ness  and  roughness,  esp.  one  causing  a  dull  grayish,  yellow¬ 
ish,  or  dirt-colored  discoloration  and  a  fine  scaly  desqua¬ 
mation.  Some  regard  it  as  a  mild  ichthyosis, 
xe  ron'ic  (ze-roii'Tk),  a.  [Gr.  £rjpo 9  dry  -j-  citracOTiic.] 
Chem.  Designating,  or  pert,  to,  an  acid,  C8H1204,  obtained 
in  the  form  of  its  anhydride  by  continued  boiling  of  citra- 
conic  anhydride.  It  is  the  diethyl  derivative  of  maleic  acid, 
xe-roph'a-gy  (ze-r5f'd-ji),  n.  [L.  xerophagia ,  Gr.  £>?po- 
(frayta  ;  £rjpo 9  dry  -j-  fyayziv  to  eat.]  The  living  on  a  diet 
of  dry  food,  esp.  practiced  among  the  primitive  Christians 
in  Lent  and  on  other  fasts. 

xe-roph'i-lous  (-T-lws),  a.  [xero-  -f-  -philous.]  Bot. 
Drought-loving  ;  able  to  withstand  the  absence  or  scarcity 
of  moisture,  as  desert  plants.  — xe-roph'i-ly  (-11),  n. 
xe  roph  thal'mi-a  (ze'rSf-thSl'mT-d),  n.  [L.,  fr.  Gr.  £17- 
po^OakpLa.  ;  £i7po9  dry  -j-  6<f)Gakgos  the  eye.  See  oph¬ 
thalmia.]  Med.  An  abnormal  dryness  of  the  eyeball  pro¬ 
duced  usually  by  long-continued  inflammation  and  subse¬ 
quent  atrophy  of  the  conjunctiva. 

Xe  ro-phyl'lum  (ze'ro-fil'ftm),  n.  [NL.  ;  xero-  +  Gr. 

< t>vkkov  leaf.]  Bot.  A  genus  of  tall  North  American  me- 
lanthaceous  herbs,  the  turkey  beards,  having  thick  woody 
rootstocks,  simple  stems  with  rough-edged  linear  leaves, 
and  small  white  flowers  in  a  dense  terminal  raceme, 
xe'ro-phyte  (ze'ro-fit),  n.  [xero-  -j-  -phyle.]  Bot.  A  xe- 
rophilous  plant ;  a  plant  structurally  adapted  for  growth 
with  a  limited  water  supply.  The  term  is  generally  ap¬ 
plied  not  only  to  actual  desert  or  drought  plants,  but  to 
those  inhabiting  salt  marshes  or  alkaline  soils,  where  the 
imbibition  of  water  through  the  roots  is  slow  or  difficult 
because. of  the  excess  of  salts  in  solution  (cf.  halophyte). 
Xerophytes  exhibit  many  modifications  of  structure  de¬ 
signed  to  limit  transpiration,  as  a  thickened  epidermis, 
waxy  or  resinous  coatings,  dense  pubescence,  copious 
aqueous  tissue,  etc.  Cf .  hydrophyte,  mesophyte.  —  xe^O- 
phyt'ic  (  flt'Tk),  a.  —  xe'ro  phyt  ism  (ze'ro-flUTz’m),  n. 
xe-ro'sis  (ze-ro'sTs),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  £r/pcu<ri9,  fr.  £7^69 
dry.]  Med.  Abnormal  dryness,  as  of  the  skin  or  eye. 
xe-rot'ic  (ze-r5t'Tk),  a.  [See  xerosis.J  Med.  Dry. 
xe'ro-trip'sis  (ze'ro-trip'sTs),  n.  [NL.  ;  xero-  -f  Gr.  rptv//i9 
a  rubbing.]  Med.  Dry  friction. 

xi  (zi ;  kse),  n.  [Gr.  ££.]  The  fourteenth  letter  (E,  £)  of 
the  Greek  alphabet,  equivalent  to  English  x  or  z.  In 
classic  Greek  it  represents  the  sound  of  ks,  as  in  taefa,  the 
k  being  perhaps  aspirated.  Cf.  X. 

Xi  me'ni-a  (zI-me'nT-a),  n.  [After  F.  Ximcnes,  Spanish 
missionary  in  Mexico,  who  in  1615  published  a  book  on 
American  medicinal  plants.]  Bot.  A  small  genus  of  ola- 
caceous  shrubs  or  trees  of  wide  distribution,  characterized 
by  the  persistent  calyx,  bearded  petals,  and  drupaceous 
fruit.  X-  americana  is  the  mountain  plum,  or  wild  lime. 
Xiph'a-gros'tis  (zTUd-grbs'tTs),  n.  [NL.;  Gr.  £t<£o9  sword 
-f-  dypax7Ti9  a  kind  of  grass.]  Bot.  A  small  genus  of  tall 
perennial  Asiatic  grasses  much  resembling  sugar  cane,  hav¬ 
ing  ample  fan-shaped  feathery  panicles.  X.  sinensis  is 
commonly  cultivated  under  the  name  eulalia. 

Xiph'i  as  (zTf'T-5s),  n.  [L.,  swordfish,  sword-shaped  comet, 
Gr.  £i$ca 9,  fr.  £i</x> 9  sword.]  1.  Zodl.  A  genus  of  fishes  com¬ 
prising  the  common  swordfish  and  constituting  the  family 
Xl-phi'i-dae  (zT-fi'T-de).  See  swordfish,  1  a  -  xiph'i-i- 
form'  (zTf'T-Y-fSrm'),  a.  —  xiph'i-oid  (-oid),  a.  «£  n. 

2.  Astron.  a  The  constellation  Dorado,  b  [/.  c.]  A  comet 
shaped  like  a  sword.  Obs. 

xiph'l-plas'tral  (zlf'T-plSs'trfil),  a.  Zodl.  Pertaining  to 
the  xiphiplastron.  —7?.  —  xjphiplastron. 

xiphi-plas'tron  (zlf'T-plSs'trOn),  n.;  L.  pi.  -plastra 
(-trri).  [NL. ;  Gr.  £1^)09  a  sword  plastron.]  Zodl.  The 
posterior,  or  fourth,  lateral  plate  in  the  plastron  of  turtles, 
xiph'i-ster'num  (-stfir'nwm),  n.  ;  L.  pi.  xiphisterna  (-na). 
[NL. ;  Gr.  £i<f>09  a  sword  -f-  sternu m.]  a  Anal.  &  Zodl. 
The  posterior  segment,  or  extremity,  of  the  sternum  ;  —  in 
man  usually  called  xiphoid,  or  ensiform,  process,  b  Zodl. 
=  xiphiplastron.  —  xiph'l  stei'nal  (zlf'i-stfir'ngl),  a. 


abscesses,  etc.,  nnd  internally  aa 

an  intestinal  antiseptic.  It  is  a 
bismuth  compound  derived 
from  tribromophenol. 
xe-ro'ma  (zP-ro'md),  11  [NL.  ; 
xero-  +  -oma.]  Xerophthalmia, 
xe-rom'y-ron  t  zf-ri5m'T-r5n),  n. 
Also  xe-rom'y-rum  (-rfim) 
[NL.,  fr.  Gr.  {jripopvpov.]  A 
dry,  stiff,  or  solid  ointment, 
xe'ro-nate  (ze'rS-nat),  n.  Chem. 
A  salt  of  xeronic  acid, 
xero-pha'gi-a  (ze/r6-fa'jY-d), 
v.  IL.]  Xcrophagy. 
xe'ro-phil  (ze'ro-fll),  n.  [.rcro- 
+  -phft.)  Pot.  A  xerophvte. 
xer  oph-thal'mos  (zfr'Of-thfil'- 
mbs).  xer'oph-thal  mv  (zer'Of- 
th&l'mY),  u  Xerophthalmia 
xe-roB'to-ma  (z  0-r  0  s't  6-m  d), 
xe  ro-sto'mi  a  (ze'rC-sto'ml-d), 
n.  [NL.  See  xero-;  -stome] 
Med.  Abnormal  dryness  of  the 
mouth,  due  to  suppression  of 
the  secretions. 

xe'ro-tes  (ze'rfi-tez  ;  zfr'8-),  n. 
[NL.,  fr.  Gr  £1706x179,  fr.  £i7po9 
dry.]  Med.  Dryness  ;  a  dry  habit 
of  the  body. 

Xe'rustze'rtfs),  n.  [NL.,fr.  Gr 
£i7P09  dry  ;  —  from  the  compar¬ 
ative  dryness  and  rigidity  of 
the  pectoral  mammas.]  Zoot.  A 
genus  of  coarse-haired  long¬ 
tailed  African  ground  squirrels. 
X-i.,  or  X-in.  Abbr  Ex  interest 
(Bee  ex,  prep.). 

Xi-ca'aue  (h£-ka'ka;  262),  or 
Xi-cak'  (-kiik'),  n.  One  of  a 
tribe  of  Indians  forming  a  dis¬ 
tinct  linguistic  stock,  of  north¬ 
ern  Honduras.  —  Xi  ca'que  an 
(-kii'kj-fYn),  a. 

Xin'ca  (hep'kii;  262),  71.  An 
Indian  of  a  linguistic  stock  of 
southeastern  Guatemala,  living 
in  wood-built  villages  when  con¬ 
quered  in  1524  by  Alvarado. 
They  are  of  low  euiture. 
xipfi'i-hiPmer-a'lia  (zYPY-hu- 


Yk),  a  Chem.  /3-thiocarbamic. 
See  THIOCARRAMIC. 
xan'tho-gen-ate  (z&n'thft-jr  li¬ 
st),  n.  Chem.  A  xanthate. 
xan  tho-gen'ic  (-jgn'Tk),  a. 
[See  xantho-;  -gen.]  Chem. 
Xanthic.  See  x anthic,  2  b. 
xan-thop'a-thy  (z  ft  n-t  h  5  p'd- 
thi),  n.  Also  xan  tho  path'l-a 
(zftn'thS-pftth'Y-a).  [NL.  xan- 
thopcithia.  See  x  a  n  t  h  o-  ; 
-pathy.]  Med.  Xanthoderma, 
xan'tho-phyl  (z  ft  n't  h  6-f  Y 1). 

Var.  Of  XANTHOPHYLL. 
xan  tho-pic 'rite  (-pYk'rlt), 
xan'tho-pic'rine  (-rYn  ;  -ren  ; 
184),  or  -rin.  n.  [xantho-  +  Gr. 
7rtApo9  bitter.]  Berberine. 
xan'tho-pous  (zftn'th6-p«s),  a. 
[ xantho -  -1-  Gr.  ttov9,  7ro5o9, 
foot.]  Bot.  Having  a  yellow 
stipe,  or  stem.  Rare. 
xan  tho  pro  te  in'ic  (-p  r  5't  $- 
Tn'Yk),  a.  Xanthoproteic, 
xan-thop'sin (zftn-thbp'sYn),  n. 
Visual  yellow.  [Xanthopsia. I 
xan'thop-sy  (zfin'thBp-sY),  n.  \ 
xan'tho-pur'pu-rin  (zftn/th6- 
pflr'ptl-rYn),  n.  =  pufiruRo- 
XANTHIN. 

Xan  tho-rhi'za  (-rT'zd),  Xan7- 
thor-rhi'za.  Vars.  of  Zantho- 
rh  IZA. 

Xan  tho-rhoe'a  (-re'a),  n. 
[NL.]  Svn.  of  XANTHORRHfF.A. 
xan  tho-sld'er-ite  (-sYd'Sr-Tt). 
n.  [xantho-  4-  side  rite.  ]  Min. 
A  hydrous  ferric  oxide,  FeoO.T- 
2H>0,  yellowish  or  brownish 
and  in  nne  needles  or  earthy, 
xan  tho-sper'mou  8  (-s  p  a  r'- 
mH&),  a.  [ xantho -  4-  -stpermous.] 
Bot  Having  yellow  seeds. 
xan-thox'y-Un  (zftn-t  h  5  k'sY- 
lYn),  n.  [See  Xanthoxylum.] 
Chem.  A  crystalline  compound, 
CioH1204,  got  from  seeds  of  a 
Japanese  prickly  ash. 
Xan-thox'y-lum  (-lQm).  n. 
[NL.  ;  xantho-  4-  Gr.  £vAoi/ 


wood.]  Syn.of  Zanthoxylum. 
xan-thu'ri  a  (-tha'rY-d),  n. 
[NL.]  Xanthinuria. 
Xan-tip'pe./i.  See  Xanthippe. 
xa-raf'fo.  f  shroff 
xarafin  +  xerafin. 
xa-ri'fo(shii-re'fo).f  shereef. 
X-c.,  or  X-cp.  Abbr.  Ex  coupon 
(see  ex,  prep  a), 
xcut.  Abbr.  Crosscut,  n.  &r  v. 
X-d.,  or  X-div.  Abbr.  Ex  divi¬ 
dend  (see  ex.  prep.  a). 

Xs.  Abbr.  Chem.  [no  period, 
.Ye].  Xenon. 

Xe'ma  (ze'ma),  v.  [NL.]  Zobl. 
A  genus  of  small  black-headed 
gulls  of  Arctic  America  having 
a  slightly  forked  tail.  There  is 
hut  one  'species  ( X  sabinei). 
Xen.  Abbr.  Xenophon. 

Xen  a-can-thi'ni  (zSn'd-k&n- 
thl'nT),  n.  pi.  [NL.  ;  xeno-  4 
Gr.  aKavOa.  thorn.]  Paleon  A 
division  offossilelasmohranchs, 
practically  equiv.  to  Tchthyot- 
omi.— xen/a-can 'thine  (-kftn'- 
thtn  :  -thin  :  184),  a.  3f  11. 
xe-nar'throufl  (ze-niir'thrus),  a. 
Xenarthral 

Xen'e-la'si-a(  zgn/5-la'zhY-d),n 
[NL.,  fr  Gr.  ^evrfkacria  expul¬ 
sion  of  strangers.]  Gr.  Antiq  A 
Spartan  law  prohibiting  stran¬ 
gers  from  settling  in  Sparta 
xe'ni-an  ( ze'nY-dn ),  a.  Xenial. 
Xe-nic'i-dae  (zf-nYs'Y-de),  n.  pi. 
[NL.,  fr.  generic  name  Aenicus, 
fr  Gr.  g€viKO<;  foreign.]  Zool. 
The  family  of  passerine  New 
Zealand  birds  including  the  ri¬ 
fleman  bird  and  the  hush  wren. 
The  typical  genus  is  Xen'i-cus 
(zgn'Y-kiis). 

xen'o-derm  (z  5  n'o-d  ft  r  m),  n. 
[xeno-  4-  -derm.)  A  wart  snake. 
Xen7o-der  ma-ti'nae  (-d  fl  r'm  d- 
tl'ne),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  fr.  the  spe¬ 
cific  name  xenodermus ;  Gr. 
£eVo9  strange  4-  Seppa  skin  ;  — 
from  its  scaly  back.]  Zodl.  The 


subfamily  in  which  the  wart 
snakes  are  often  placed.  _ 
xen  o-do  che'ion  (-d6-ke'y5n  : 
-kl'Qn),  xen  o  do-che'um  l-ke'- 
t7m).  Vars.  of  x exodoch ium 
xe-nod'o-chy  (zf-nOd'6-kY),  n. 
[Gr  £epo6oxta.J  a  Reception 
of  strangers  ;  hospitality,  b  = 
x  enodoch  1  rM.—  xen'o-do-chl'- 
al  ( z(?n'6-d6-kT'rtl ),  a  Both  li. 
xe-nog'e-ny  (z  ?-n  5  j'P-n  Y),  n. 
=  xenogenesis. 
xen'o-lite  (zgn'6-lTt),  n.  [Sw 
xenoht,  fr.  Gr  £ei'09  stranger  4- 
Ai0o9  stone;  —  because  it  was  a 
stranger  in  the  place  where  it 
was  found.]  An  aluminium 
silicate,  prob.  identical  with  sil- 
limanite  (fibrolite). 
x  e  n  o-m  a'ni-a  (-ma'nY-d),  n. 
[xeno-  +  mania.)  A  mania  for, 
or  an  inordinate  attachment  to, 
foreign  customs,  institutions, 
manners,  fashions,  etc.  Rare 
Xen'o-mi  (z5n'(S-mI),  n.  pi. 
[NL.  ;  xeno-  +  Gr.  (op 09  shoul¬ 
der.]  Zodl.  An  order  of  soft- 
ray  e  cl  fresh-water  fishes  of 
which  the  blackfish  {Dallia pec¬ 
toral  is)  is  the  type. 

Xen  o-mor'pha  (-mdr'fd),  n.  pi. 
[NL.  \xeno-  4-  Gr.  popefrij  form.] 
Zodl  Svn  of  Tardiorada,  2. 
xen  o-mor rpho-8i3  ( -m  6  r'f  o- 
sTs),  11.  [NL.  ;  xeno-  4-  -morph 
-f  -osu».J  =  iieteromorphosis. 
Xen  o-pel'ti-da  (-pel'tY-de),  n. 
pl.  [NL.  :  xeno-  4-  Gr.  ttcAtt) 
shield.]  Zodl.  A  family  of  harm¬ 
less  snakes  intermediate  in 
many  respects  between  the  boas 
and  the  colubrine  or  natricine 
snakes.  The  only  species,  A’eno- 
peltis  unicolor ,  of  southeastern 
Asia  and  the  Malay  Archipela¬ 
go,  grows  about  three  feet  long 
and  has  smooth  black  or  brown 
iridescent  scales.  —  xen/o-pel'- 
tid  (-tYd),  a.  !f  n. 


Xe-noph  a-ne'an  (zg-nOUd-ne'- 
dn),  a.  Like,  or  pert,  to,  the 
doctrines  of  the  Eleatic  philoso¬ 
pher  Xenophanes  (born  about 
570  n.  c.),  noteworthy  for  his 
emphatic  (perhaps  pantheistic) 
monotheism 

xen'o-pho'bl-a  (zgn'S-fS'hT-d ), 
n.  [NL  ;  xeno-  4-  -phobia.) 
Hatred  of  foreigners,  /tare. 
Xen  o-phon'ti-an  (zen'5-fDn'- 
shY-dn),  a-  Of  or  pert,  to  Xeno¬ 
phon.  Rare. 

Xe-noph'o-ra  (z?-n5f'C»-rd),  n. 
[NL.  See  xeno  ;-phorous.]  See 

CARRIER  SHELL. 

xen'op  h-th  al'mi-a  (z5n/bf- 
thftl'm Y-d ),  n  [NL  ;  xeno-  4 
ophthalmia.)  Conjunctivitis 
due  to  a  foreign  body  in  the  eye 
Xen  o-pi'cu8  (zgn'iVpT'kus),  n. 
[NL.,  fr.  the  specific  name  xeno- 
picus ,  fr.  Gr.  £et/09  strange  4-  L. 
picus  woodpecker  ]  Zoot.  The 
genus  constituted  by  the  white- 
headed  woodpecker. 

Xen  o-pod'l-dae  (-pQd'Y-de),  n. 
pl.  [NL.l  Zodl  A  family  con¬ 
stituted  by  .Xen opus  —  xen  o- 
po'dld  (z^n'ft-pd'dYd),  n.— xen  - 
o-po'doid  (-doid),  a.  Sc  *i- 
Xe-nop  ter-yg'l-i  (z  $-n  5  p7t  e  r- 
Yj'Y-Y),  n  pl.  [NL  ;  xeno-  4-  Gr 
nrepov  wing  (taken  to  mean 
fin),  or  7rrepv£  wing,  fin.]  Zool. 
See  Gobi esocid.e.  —  xe-nop'- 
ter-an  ( -n5p't?r-dn),  xe-nop  ter- 
yg'l-an  (-Tj'Y-dn),  a.  if  n. 
Xen'o-pus  (z5n'5-pQs),  n.  [NL.  ; 
xeno-  4-  Gr.  ttou9 foot.]  Zodl.  A 
genusof  African  aglossate  toads, 
having  teeth  in  the  upper  jaw, 
tentacle-like  processes  on  the 
sides  of  the  head,  and  broadly 
webbed  hind  feet  with  claw¬ 
like  nails  on  the  first  three  toes. 
Xe'nos  (ze'nCs),  n.  [NL..fr  Gr. 
£ei/09  6trange.]  See  Strepsip- 

TERA. 


Xe-na'mB(zf-nQ'rws),  n.  [NL.  ; 
xeno-  4-  Gr.  ovpa  tail.]  Zoot.  A 
genus  of  armadillos  having 
twelve  or  thirteen  movable 
plates  on  the  middle  of  the 
body,  as  the  tatouay.  In  recent 
classifications, called  Cabassous. 
xe'ny  (ze'nY).  Var.  of  xenia. 
xen  yl-am'ine  (z  5  n'Y  1-fini'Y  n  ; 
-a-men'  ;  184),  n.  Also  -In.  [Gr. 
£epo9  strange  (to  recall  its  ob¬ 
scure  origin)  4-  diphen;/fa»j?»e.] 
A  coloHess  crystalline  com¬ 
pound,  C<-,H->C«H4N II  r>, the  para- 
amino  derivative  of  diphenyl, 
xeque.  4*  sheik. 
xer'a-fin  <z6r'd-fYn  ;  Pg.  sh5r/- 
a-fex'),  n.  Also  xer'a-fim,  xer'- 
a-phlm,  etc.  [Pg.  xevafim,  fr.  Ar. 
See  sheriff,  a  coin.]  A  silver 
coin  formerly  current  m  Goa. 
India,  worth  300-360  reis  (30-36 
cents,  Is.  3d. -Is.  6d.);  also,  a 
mohur  Obs. 

xe  ran'8is  (z$-rftn'sYs),  w  [NL.  ; 
fr.  Gr.  £r)pav(r  19  a  drying.] 
Med.  Drying  up  ;  desiccation, 
xe-ran'tic  ( -tYk ),  a  [Gr.  £ppav- 
TIK09.]  Drying  up  ;  desiccative, 
xer'es  (z6r'6s  ;  formerly  in  Si>. 
sh^r'as),  n.  Sherry  (which  see) 
xe-riff'  (sh?-ref').  Var.  of  sh  er- 
iff  (the  coin), 
xe-riffe'.  4*  shereef 
Xe-rob'a-tes  (zP-rbb'a-tez),  n. 
INL.  ;  Gr.  £>)p6 9  dry  4-  /3clt779 
one  that  treads  (taken  as  a 
walker,  goer)  ]  Zodl.  Syn.  of 
Gophervs ,  a  genus  of  turtles. 
See  gopher,  3. 

xe'ro-col-lyr'i-um  (z  e7r  8-k  tf- 
lYr'Y-um),  n.  [LL.,  Gr.  ^ppoicok- 
kovpiov.)  A  dry  collyrium 
xe  ro-der'mi-a  (-d  (1  r'm  Y-d),  n 
[NL.]  Med.  =  xeroderma. 
xe'ro-form  (ze'r0-f8rm  ;  zer'- 
J5-),  n.  [xero-  4-  iodoform.) 
Phamn.  A  yellowish  green  pow¬ 
der  used  in  treating  wounds, 


food,  fd-ot ;  out,  oil ;  chair  ;  g°  ;  sing,  iqk  ;  *feen,  thin;  nature,  verdure  (250) ;  K  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  acli  (144) ;  boN  ;  yet ;  zh  =  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Guidk. 
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Xlph'O-don  (ztf'o-d5n),  n.  [NL.  ;  Gr.  £.</>os  sword  -f-  oSovs 
tooth.]  Paleon.  A  genua  of  small  two-toed  extinct  artio- 
dactyls  from  the  Eocene  of  Europe,  typical  of  a  family, 
Xlph  O-don'ti-dcB  (-d5n'tl-de),  syn.  of  Anopl 'other iidte. 
xiph'oid  (zlf'oid ;  zi'foid  ;  277),  a.  [Gr.  £i</>oei6>??  sword¬ 
shaped  ;  a  sword  -f-  etfio?  form,  shape  :  cf.  F.  xipho- 

ule.]  Anat.  a  Like  a  sword;  ensiform.  b  Pert,  to  the 
xiphoid  process  ;  xipkoidian.  —  xiphoid  appendage,  appendix, 
cartilage,  or  process,  Anat.  &  Zool. ,  the  posterior,  in  man 
the  lowermost,  division  of  the  sternum ;  the  ensiform  proc¬ 
ess  ;  the  xiphisternum.  It  is  usually  more  or  less  cartilag¬ 
inous  throughout  life.  —  x.  bone,  a  slender  ossification  in 
the  nuchal  ligament  of  certain  birds,  as  the  cormorant.  — 
x.  process,  a  The  xiphisternum.  b  The  tail  of  a  king  crab, 
xiph'oid,  7i.  The  xiphisternum. 

Xiph-oi'di-an  (zlf-oi'dl-fin),  a.  Anat.  Xiphoid. 

XO'a-non  (zo'ci-n5n),n.  ;  L.  pi.  xoana  (-no).  [Gr.  £6ai/op.] 
Gr.  Antiq.  A  rude  and  primitive  image  of  wood;  usually, 
an  archaic  wooden  idol. 

XP  (ki  ro  ;  ke  ro).  [Belongs  here  in  appearance  only.]  The 
first  two  letters  of  the  Greek  word  XPI2TOX, 

Christ;  —  an  abbreviation  used  with  the  let-  ■ 
ters  separate  or,  oftener,  in  a  monogram, 
often  inclosed  in  a  circle,  as  a  symbol  or  em¬ 
blem  of  Christ.  Its  use  as  an  emblem  was  Two  forms 
introduced  by  Constantine  the  Great,  whence  0 
it  is  known  as  the  Constantinian  symbol,  or  monogram. 
XU-rel'  (hoo-rSl' ;  262),  n.  [Cf.  jurel.]  a  The  horse-eye 
jack,  b  A  saurel. 
xy'lan  (zi'lan),  it.  Chem.  A  gummy  substance  of  the 
pentosan  class,  present  in  woody  tissue,  and  yielding 
xylose  on  hydrolysis  ;  tree  gum  ;  wood  gum. 
xy'Iem  (zl'lgm),  n.  [G.  xylem,  fr.  Gr.  £u\ov  wood.  .Cf. 
phloem.]  Bot.  That  portion  of  a  vascular  bundle  which 
consists  of  tracheal  tissue,  wood  cells,  and  wood  paren¬ 
chyma  ;  woody  tissue  ;  —  disting,  from  phloem. 
xy'lene  (zl'len),  n.  [Gr.  £uAof  wood.]  Chem.  Any  of 
three  isomeric  hydrocarbons,  CGH4(CH3)2,  of  the  benzene 
series,  found  in  coal  and  wood  tar  and  certain  kinds  of 
petroleum,  and  also  prepared  artificially.  They  are  di¬ 
methyl  derivatives  of  benzene,  and  are  called  specif,  nrtho- 
xylene ,  metaxylene  or  isoxylene ,  and  paraxylene.  All  are 
ordinarily  colorless  oily  liquids,  and  each  is  the  parent 
substance  of  a  distinct  series  of  compounds, 
xy'le-nol  (zi'le-nol ; -n51),  ?i.  [_xylene  -f- -ol.]  Chem.  Any 
one  of  six  isomeric  phenol  derivatives  of  xylene,  obtained 
as  crystalline  substances,  (CH3)2‘Cr)H3’OH. 
xy-let'ic  (zi-lgt'Tk),  a.  Chem.  Designating,  or  pert,  to,  a 
white  crystalline  acid,  CGH2(CH3)2(OH)CO,H,  obtained  by 
action  of  sodium  and  carbon  dioxide  on  crude  xylenol. 
Xy'il-a  (zi'lT-a ;  ztl'T-),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  £vAoi/  wood;  — 
from  its  woody  pod.]  Bot.  A  monotypic  genus  of  Asiatic 
mimosaceous  trees,  having  globose  heads  of  small  greenish 
flowers  succeeded  by  falcate  compressed  pods.  X.  xylo- 
carpa  is  the  acle. 
xy'lic  (zl'llk),  a.  Chem.  Designating,  or  pert,  to,  any  of 
several  isomeric  acids,  C0H  3(CH3)2C02H,  carboxyl  deriva¬ 
tives  of  xylene  and,  equally,  dimethyl  derivatives  of  ben¬ 
zoic  acid. 

xy-lid'ic  (zI-lTd'Tk),  a.  [G.  xylidinB&ure .]  Chem.  Des¬ 
ignating,  or  pertaining  to,  either  of  two  crystalline  dibasic 
acids,  C0H3CH3(CO2H)2,  one  of  which  is  obtained  by  oxi¬ 
dizing  a  xylic  acid  anci  the  other  by  oxidizing  pseudocu- 
meue.  They  are  isomeric  with  uvitic  acid. 


xy'li-dine  (zI'lT-dTn;  -den  ;  184),  n.  Also  -din  [G.  xyli- 
din.]  Any  one  of  six  isomeric  compounds,  (CH;1).,C(1H ,NH>, 
amino  derivatives  of  xylene,  resembling  aniline.  They  are 
liquids,  or  easily  fusible  crystalline  substances,  of  which 
three  are  deriveu  from  metaxylene,  two  from  orthoxylene, 
and  one  from  paraxylene.  The  xylidine  of  commerce, 
used  in  making  certain  dyes,  is  a  liquid  consisting  of  a 
mixture  of  five  of  the  above  compounds, 
xy'li-tone  (-ton),  n.  Also  xylite  oil.  [G.  xyliton.  Cf. 
xylite  ;  2d  -one.]  Chem.  A  yellow  oil  having  a  geranium¬ 
like  odor,  produced  by  the  action  of  hydrochloric  acid  on 
acetone,  and  otherwise. 

xy'lo-  (zi'lo-).  Combining  form  from  Greek  £uAof,  wood. 
xy  lo-bal'sa -mum  (zi'lo-bol'sd-mEim;  -b51'-),  n.  [L.,  bal¬ 
sam  wood,  Gr.  £vAo/3aA<7a/xoi/ ;  £uAof  wood  -f-  £aA crapov  the 
balsam  tree,  balsam.]  The  dried  twigs  of  the  balm-of- 
Gilead  tree  ( Balsamea  meccanensis). 

xy'lo-graph  (zi'lo-graf),  n.  [xylo-  -f-  -graph. ]  An  en¬ 
graving  on  wood,  or  the  impression  from  such  an  engrav¬ 
ing  ;  a  print  made  by  xylography, 
xy  log'ra  pher  (zi-15g'ra-fer),  n.  One  who  practices,  or 
is  skilled  in,  xylography. 

xy  lo-graph'ic  (zklo-giaf'Tk)  |  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  xy- 
xy'lo-graph'i-cal  (-T-kal)  )  lography. 
xy  log'ra-phy  (zi-15g'ra-fT),  «.  [xylo-  -\--graphy.]  1.  The 
art  of  engraving  on  wood  or  of  taking  impressions  from 
engravings  so  made.  See  block  printing  a 

2.  The  art  of  making  prints  from  the  natural  wood  grain. 

3.  A  method  of  printing  in  colors  upon  wood  for  purposes 
of  house  decoration. 

xy'loid  (zl'loid),  a.  [ xylo -  +  -oid  ]  Resembling  wood  ; 
having  the  nature  of  wood  ;  woody  ;  ligneous, 
xy-lom'e-ter  (zi-15m'e-ter),  n.  [ xylo -  -f-  -meter.’]  Foresti'y. 
An  instrument  to  determine  specific  gravity  of  wood. 
xy-loph'a-gOUS  (zi-15f'a-gus),  a.  [Gr.  £vAo<£dyo5  eating 
wood  ;  £uAop  wood  -f-  (fiayeiv  to  eat.]  Zobl.  a  Eating, 
boring  in,  or  destroying,  wood  ;  —  said  esp.  of  certain  in¬ 
sect  larvae,  crustaceans,  and  mollusks.  b  Of  or  pertain¬ 
ing  to  the  genus  or  division  Xylophaga. 
xy'lo-phone  (zi'lo-fon),  n.  [ xylo -  -j-  Gr.  fbuivy  sound.] 
1.  Music.  An  in¬ 
strument  consist¬ 
ing  of  a  series  of 
wooden  bars,  grad¬ 
uated  in  length  to 
the  musical  scale,  Xylophone,  1 

resting  on  belts  commonly  of  straw,  and  sounded  by  strik¬ 
ing  with  two  small  wooden  hammers,  sometimes  by  rub¬ 
bing  with  rosined  gloves. 

2  An  instrument  to  determine  the  vibrative  properties  of 
different  kinds  of  wood. 

Xy-lo'pi-a  (zi-lo'pT-d),  n.  [NL.,  incorrectly  fr.  Gr.  £iiAop 
wood  -f-  nucpo ?  bitter.]  Bot.  A  large  genus  of  chiefly 
tropical  American  trees  or  shrubs  with  coriaceous,  often 
distichous  leaves,  rather  large  fiowers,  and  berrylike 
aromatic  fruits  borne  on  a  convex  receptacle.  Most  have 
bitter  wood. 

xylo-plas'tic  (zi'16-plSs'tTk),  a.  [xylo-  -f-  -plastic.]  Formed 
of,  or  relating  to  casts  made  of,  wood  pulp  in  molds, 
xy  lo  py  rog'ra  phy  (-pI-r5g'rd-fT),  n.  [xylo-  -j-  Gr.  nvp, 
Trvpos,  fire  -f-  -graph y.]  Pyrography  upon  wood, 
xy  lo-quin'one  (-kwTn'on  ;  -kwT-non'),  n.  [r?//ene  -f-  quin- 
one.]  Chem.  Any  dimethyl  derivative,  C6H2(CH3)202,  of 


quinone.  They  are  yellow  crystalline  substances,  got  esp. 
by  oxidation  of  xvlidines.  The  para  compound,  called  also 
phlorone,  is  founa  in  coal  tar  and  wood  tar. 

xy-lor'cin  (zi-16r'sln),  n.  [jy/eiie  4-  orcin.]  Chem.  Either 
of  two  isomeric  crystalline  compounds,  C0H2(CH3)2(OH)2f 
which  are  diliydroxy  derivatives  of  xylene  and  are  dis¬ 
tinguished  as  774-xylorcin  and  ^-xylorcin.  The  latter  is 
called  also  fi-orcin.  See  orcin. 

xy'los©  (zi'los),  n.  [xylo-  -{-  -ose.]  Chem.  A  nonferment- 
able  sugar  of  the  pentose  class,  C0H10O6,  formed  by  the 
hydrolysis  of  xylan  ;  wood  sugar. 

xy-los'te-in  (zi-15s'te-Tu),  n.  [xylo-  -f-  Gr  ooreov  bone.] 
Chem.  A  bitter  white  crystalline  glucoside  in  the  poison¬ 
ous  berries  of  the  honeysuckle  Lonicera  xylosleum. 

xy  lot'o-mous  (zi-15t'o-mws),  a.  [xylo-  -(-  root  of  Gr. 
repveiu  to  cut.]  Zool.  Capable  of  boring  or  cutting  wood  • 
—  said  of  many  insects. 

Xy  lo'try-a  (zl-lo'tn-d),  n.  [NL.  ;  xylo-  -f-  Gr.  rpveiv  to 
rub,  wear  out.]  A  genus  of  marine  bivalves  closely  allied 
to  Teredo  (in  which  genus  it  is  often  placed),  and  equally 
destructive  to  timber.  One  species  ( Xylotrya  fimbnata) 
abounds  on  the  north  Atlantic  coast  of  the  United  States. 

xy'lyl  (zi'lTl),  ii.  [xylo-  -f  -i/l.]  Chem.  Any  of  several 
isomeric  univalent  radicals,  C8H9,  of  which  the  three 
xylenes  are  hydrides. 

xy'lyl-ene  (-1T-Ien),  n.  [See  xylyl,  xylene.]  Chem. 
Any  of  several  isomeric  bivalent  radicals,  C8H8,  of  which 
the  three  xylenes  are  hydrides. 

Xyr  i-da'ce  ae  (zTr'T-da'se-e),  n.  pi.  [NL.  See  Xyris  ; 
-ACEiE.l  Bot.  A  family  of  plants  typifying  the  order 
Xyridales,  with  basal,  equitant,  usually  distichous  leaves 
and  leafless  scapes  bearing  flowers  in  the  axils  of  imbri¬ 
cated  scales,  forming  dense  heads.  There  are  two  genera, 
Xyris  being  much  the  larger.  —  xyri-da'ceous  (-shi/s),  a. 

Xyr'i-da'les  (-lez),  n.  pi.  [NL.]  Bot.  a  A  Liudleyan  al¬ 
liance  including  the  Xyridaceae  and  related  families.  Obs. 
b  An  order  of  monocotyledonous  herbs  having  flowers 
mostly  with  regular  corolla  and  compound  superior  ovary. 
There  are  11  families,  including  the  Xyridaceae,  Bromelia- 
ceae,  Commelinaceae,  and  Pontederiaceae. 

Xy'ris  (zi'rls),  n.  [L.,  a  kind  of  iris,  Gr.  £vpi?.]  Bot. 
A  large  widely  distributed  genus  of  plants,  typifying  the 
Xyridaceae.  They  have  mostly  yellow  flowers  with  three 
sepals,  the  two  lateral  small,  keeled,  and  persistent,  the 
other  membranous  and  spreading;  the  three  stamens  al¬ 
ternate  with  bearded  staminodia.  The  species,  known  as 
yellow-eyed  grass,  are  abundant  in  pine  barrens  of  the 
southern  United  States. 

xyst  (zlst),  7i.  [L.  xystus ,  Gr.  £voto?,  fr.  £v«iv  to  scrape, 

polish  ;  —  so  called  from  its  smooth  and  polished  floor.] 
Gr.  &  Rom.  Arch.  A  long  and  opeu  portico,  for  athletic 
exercises,  as  wrestling,  running,  etc.,  for  use  in  winter  or 
in  stormy  weather  ;  —  sometimes  inaccurately  applied  by 
the  Romans  to  a  garden  w  alk  lined  with  trees  in  a  villa. 

XVS'tarch  (zis'tark),  n.  [L.  xystarcheSj  Gr.  ^vaTapxv'i ; 
gvoTos  a  xyst  -j-  ap\eiv  to  rule.]  Gr.  Antiq.  An  officer 
having  the  superintendence  of  the  xyst. 

xys'ter  (zYs'ter),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  £v<jti)p  a  scraper.]  Surg. 
An  instrument  for  scraping  bones. 

X  Y  Z  Correspondence.  (J.  S.  Wst.  The  correspondence 
w  ith  the  home  government  of  the  three  special  envoys  sent 
to  France  in  1797  by  President  Adams  to  undertake  delicate 
negotiations  with  certain  semiofficial  persons  designated 
in  the  correspondence  only  by  the  letters  X  Y  Z.  The  pro¬ 
posal  to  the  envoys  that  money  should  be  paid  as  a  bribe 
created  much  wrath  in  both  countries. 


Y(wl).  1.  The  twrenty-fifth  letter  of  the  English  alpha¬ 

bet.  At  the  beginning  of  a  wrord  or  syllable,  except 
when  a  prefix  (see  Y-),  it  is  usually  pronounced  as  a  voiced 
consonant  with  but  slightly  audible  friction  (as  in  yes)\  as  a 
prefix,  and  usually  in  the  middle  or  at  the  end  of  a  syl¬ 
lable,  it  is  a  vowel  (as  in  myth,  happy ,  my).  See  Guide  to 
Bron.  §  263.  The  letter  comes  through  the  Latin,  being 
a  differentiated  form  of  V  added  by  the  Greeks  (Y)_to  the 
Phoenician  alphabet  and  having  at  first  the  value  oo,  later 
ti,  coming  into  the  Anglo-Saxon  alphabet  with  the  value 
ii,  later  e.  See  alphabet,  Jllust.  In  words  from  the  An¬ 
glo-Saxon,  consonant  Y  (as  in  yes)  represents  A.-S-  g 
(ge ,  gi).  In  Middle  English  this  Y  was  often  written 


with  the  sound  of  y  in  yes  (or  otherwise,  as  final  or  before 
t,  the  sounds  of  k).  The  symbol  ^  disappeared  in  England 
about  1500,  becoming  confused  with  z.  In  certain  archaic 
forms,  as  ye,  ye,  yat,  yt ,  Y  represents  Anglo-Saxon  and  Mid¬ 
dle  English/?  (cf.  thorn,  n.,  4), which  became  confused  with 
it.  It  has  in  such  cases  the  value  th  (cf.  first  ye).  The 
name  wi  is  prob.  from  OF.  (assumed)  wi,  var.  of  gui,  fr. 
LL.  wi,  peril,  from  a  name  of  the  Gothic  letter  having  the 
sound  of  English  w,  but  with  the  form  of  Gr.  Y  and  in 
w  ords  from  Greek  standing  for  Greek  v, which  in  old  diph¬ 
thongs  (as  av)  differed  in  sound  from  simple  vowel  v.  Ety 
mologically,  Y  is  most  nearly  related  tow,  i,  o,  j,  g ;  as 
in  full,  fill,  AS.  fyllan  ;  E.  crypt,  grotto  ;  young,  juvenile  ; 
day,  AS.  dseg.  See  U,  I,  J,  G,  Y,  W. 


2  Asa  symbol,  used  to  denote  or  indicate  :  a  The  22d  in  a 
series,  b  [cap.]  Chem.  Yttrium,  c  [/.  c.]  Math.  (1)  An 
unknow  n  quantity  (which  see).  (2)  An  ordinate  in  a  rec¬ 
tilinear  coordinate  system,  d  Elec.  Admittance. 

3.  As  a  medieval  Roman  numeral,  Y  stands  for  150,  and  Y 
for  150,000. 

4  As  an  abbreviation  :  a  In  the  form  Y.  :  In  wigwagging, 
why.  In  the  form  y.  or  Y. ,  yard  ;  year  or  years. 

Y,  or  y  (wi),  n. ;  pi.  Y’s  or  Ys  (wiz).  1.  The  letter  Y,  y, 
or  its  sound. 

2.  Something  shaped  like  the  letter  Y;  as:  a  A  forked 
holder  to  support  the  telescope  of  a  leveling  instrument 
or  the  axis  of  a  theodolite  ;  a  wye.  b  Railroads.  A  por- 


m?r-a'lYs),  n  [NL.  (sc  muscii 

lu$).]  Zool.  A  muscle  in  some 
animals  extending  from  the 
xiphoid  cartilage  to  the  proxi¬ 
mal  end  of  the  humerus. 

Xiph  i-su'ra  (z  Y  f  '  t  -  s  Q'r  a), 
XiDh'i-u'raf-Q'rd),  w.  pi.  [NL.] 
=  X 1 1* h os ur a.  —  xiph  i-au'ran 
(-rrtn),  a.  tf  n. 

Xiph'i-ns  (zYf'Y-us),  n.  [NL., 
fr.  Gr.  £(<£> 05  a  sword.]  Zool. 
Syn.  of  Zinurs.  —  x  i  p  h'i-i  d 
(-Yd ),  a.  tf  n.,  xiph'i-oid  (-oid ),  a. 
xi-phop'a-gus  (zT-iOp'd-gus),  n. 
[NL.  ;  xiphoid  +  Gr.  nrjyvvvai 
to  unite,  fasten  together.  1  Tera- 
tol.  A  monster  consisting  of 
twins  united  by  the  epigastri¬ 
um,  as  the  Siamese  twins, 
xiph  o  phyl'lus  (zYf'C-fYl'us  ; 
z  Y-f  5  f'Y-1  ii  s),  a.  [Gr.  £ 
sword  +  (frvAAov  leaf.]  Bot. 
Having  sword-shaped  leaves. 
xiph  o-8ter'num  (z  Y  FG-s  t  ft  r'- 
num),  n  ,  L.  pi.  sterna  (-nd) 
Anat.  =  xiphisternum. 

Xlph  o-su'ra  (-sQ'rd),  n.  pi. 
NL.  ;  Gr  £i<f)05  sword  4-  ovpa 
ail. ]  Zool.  The  order  of  arthro¬ 
pods  constituted  by  the  king 
erabs.  It  includes  a  single  living 
family.  Xiph'o-sn'ri-dae  (-rY 
d5),  of  which  Xiph  o-su'rus 
(-sfl'nXs),  containing  the  Amer¬ 
ican  king  crab,  is  the  type  ge¬ 
nus  —  xiph'o-su'ran  (-rdn),  a. 


!f  n.—  xiph'o-sure(  zTf'G-shoor), 

n.  —  xiph'o-su'rous  (-sQ'nls),  a. 
Xi-phu'ra  (zY-lft'rd),  n.  pi. 
[NL.]  Zool.  =  Xll’HOSURA. — 
xi-phu'rous  (-rds),  a. 

X  i-s  u'th  r  o  s  (zY-soo'thr5s),  n. 
A  Greek  corruption  of  Atra- 
Khasis  or  Khasis-Atra,  the 
“Very  Clever”  or  “Very 
Pious,"  an  epithet  applied  to 
Ut-napishtim  (which  see).  Atra- 
Khasis  may, how  ever,  have  been 
tli e  name  of  the  hero  of  the 
deluge  in  a  second  Babylonian 
version  of  the  myth. 

Xmas.  Abbr.  or  contraction. 
Christmas.  Properly,  the  X  is 
the  Greek  letter  Chi.  See  X,  2  c. 
X-n.,  or  X-new.  Abbr  Ex  new 
(see  ex,  prep.). 

Xn.  Abbr  Christian.  See  Xmas. 
Xnty.,  or  Xty.  Abbr.  Christi¬ 
anity.  SeeXx. 

Xo'sa  (kso'sii ;  the  x  represents 
a  click,  see  4th  click,  3),  n.  See 
Kafir,  3. 

Xper  ,  orXr.  Abbr.  Christopher. 
X  rays.  See  under  X,  a. 
X'-ray'  tube  See  under  X,  a. 
X  stopper.  See  X,  n.,  3. 

Xt.  Anbr.  Christ.  See  X,  2  c. 
Xtian.  Abbr.  Christian.  SeeXT. 
xul.  xuld.  4»  SHALL.  SHOI  LD. 
Xu'ry  (zu'rY),  n.  A  Morisco 
boy;  servant  to  Crusoe,  in  De 
Foe’s  “  Robinson  Crusoe.” 
Xu'thu8  (zQ'thQs),  7i.  [L.,  fr. 
Gr.  Hovdo?.]  See  Ion. 


xy-lam'ide  ( zY-iam'Td  ;  -Id  ; 

1S4),  n.  Also  -id.  [J’f/hc  amide.] 
Chem.  An  amide  of  xylic  acid, 
xy-lan'thrax  (-lftn'thr&ks),  n. 
[Gr.  £vAof  wood  -f  avOpa £ 
coal.]  Charcoal.  Obs. 
xy'late  (zl'lat),  n.  Chem.  A 
salt  of  xylic  acid. 

Xy-leb'o-rus  ( z  T-l  5  b'G-r  it  s),  71. 
[NL..  fr.  Gr.  fvA rjfiopos  eating 
wood.]  Zobl.  An  extensive 
genus  of  small  timber  borers  or 
ambrosia  beetles.  See  ambrosia 
BEETLE. 

xylidine  red  or  scarlet  Pon- 
ceau  2  R.  See  dye. 

Xyl'i-na  (zYl'Y-nd),  n.  [NL., 
prob.  lr.  Gr.  ^Aifo?  wooden.) 
Zool.  A  genus  of  thick-bodied 
noctuid  moths  with  the  fore 
wings  rounded  at  the  apex,  the 
proboscis  short,  and  the  anten¬ 
nae  of  the  male  simple.  The 
larvae  often  bore  into  fruit,  and 
are  known  as  green  fruit  worms. 
Some  class  it  as  the  type  of  a 
family.  Xy-lin'i-dae  (zT-lYn'Y- 
de).  —  xyl'i-nid  (zYl'Y-nYd),  a. 

8f  71. 

xy-lln'de-in  (z  T-l  Y  n'd  G-Y  n),  n. 
[F  xylindiine.  fr.  Gr.  £vAov 
wood  4-  indigo.]  Chem.  A  green 
or  blue  coloring  matter  pro¬ 
duced  by  Peziza. 
xy'lite  (zT'llt),  n.  [Gr.  £vAof 
wood.]  Chem.  A  liquid,  prob 


j  a  mixture,  in  crude  wood  spirits 

I  and  boiling  at  about 61°  C. 

xy'lite.  n.  A  pentahydric  alco- 
!  hoi,  C  ,H7<OH)-„  got  as  a  sirupy 
liquid  by  reduction  of  xylose 
xy'lo-carp  (zI'lG-kiirp),  n.[xylo- 
i  4-  -C11171.]  A  hard  woody  fruit. 

xy  1  o-c  ar'p on b  (-kiir'pttB),  n. 

I  Having  fruit  which  becomes 
woody  or  hard. 

Xy-loc'o-pa  (z  T-l  6  k'G-p  d),  n. 
I  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  £uAo/c6tto5  wood 
;  cutting.]  Zobl.  A  genus  of  hv- 
|  menopterous  insects  including 
!  the  carpenter  bees, 
xy-lo'di-um  (zT-lo'dT-t2m),  w.; 
L  pi.  -dia  (-d).  [NL.  ;  xylo- 
4-  a  derivative  fr.  Gr.  €1605 
form.]  Hot  a  An  achene.  Obs. 
b  The  characteristic  fruit  of  An- 
acardium.  Barr. 
xy'lo-gen  ( zT'IO-j5n ).  n.  [ xylo - 
4-  -gen.]  a  Bot.  Nascent  wood 
or  xylem.  b  Lignin, 
xy-log'ly-phy  ( zT-IOg^lY-fY),  n 
la-.y/o-  4-  Gr.  y\v(J)eii/  to  carve.] 
Artistic  wood  carving, 
xv-log'ra-fy  (-rd-fY).  Xylogra¬ 
phy.  Bef.  Sp. 

,  xv-loi'din  ( zY-loi'dYn),  xy-loi'- 
1  dine  (-dYn  ;  -den  ;  184),  n.  [See 
xylo  id.]  An  explosive  bub- 
stance  obtained  by  action  of 
nitric  acid  on  starch,  wood  fiber, 
etc.  Cf.  NITRAMIDIN. 
xv'lol  (zl'lfil  ;  -151),  71.  [xylo-  4- 
2d  -o/.]  Xylene 


xy-lo'ma  (zl-lo'md),  n.;  L.  pi. 
-MATA(-td).  [NL.,  fr  Gr.  £uAof 
wood.]  In  mycology,  a  sclero- 
tiumlike  body  that  does  not  send 
out  sporophores,  but  produces 
sporogenous  structures, 
xy-lon'ic  (zT-15n'Yk  ),  a.  Chem. 
Designating,  or  pert  to,  a  crys¬ 
talline  acid,  C4II  -( O II  )4C02*rl , 
got  by  oxidizing  xylose, 
xy'lon-ite  (zI'l(5n-Tt),  n.  [Gr. 
£vAoFwood.J  Celluloid. 
Xy-loph'a-ga  (zi-15f'd-gd),  n. 
[NL.  See  x  YLoriiAOOus.)  Zn'ol. 
A  genus  of  marine  bivalves 
which  bore  holes  in  wood.  They 
are  allied  to  Pholas. 
Xy-loph'a-ga,  71.  pi.  [NL.  See 
x  YLOPii Aoous.]  a  A  division 
of  Hymenoptera  consisting  of 
the  Siricidm.  b  A  division  of 
weevils. 

xy  loph'a-gan  (-gdn).  n.  [See 
x  YLOPii  aoous.]  Zobl  One  of 
the  Xylophaga  —a.  Pert,  to  the 
Xylophaga. 

Xylo-phag'i-dae  (zT'16-f  ftj'Y- 
de),  71.  )>l.  [NL.  SeexYLOFHA- 
oous.J  Zoid.  A  family  of  dipter 
ous  flies  w’hoselarvai  live  in  de¬ 
cayed  wood.  The  tvpe  genuB  is 
Xy-loph'a-gua  (zT-l8f'«-gQs). 
Xy-loph'i-li  (zi-15f'Y-lT),  71.  pi. 
[NL. ;  xylo-  ■+■  Gr.  </>iAo?  loving.] 
Zobl.  A  tribe  of  senrahaeoid  bee¬ 
tles  whose  larva  live  on  decayed 
wood. —  xy-lo ph'1-1  an  (-kin), 


n.  —  xy-loph'i-louB  (-h?s),  a. 
xy-lop?o  list  (zT-lSp'G-lYst),  n. 
[Gr. £uAo7roiA>)<?  ;  £uAop  4-  nco- 
Aeivsell.]  Dealer  in  wood  Obs. 
xy  lo-stro'ma  (zT'lG-btrS'md), 
n.;  jil.  -MATA  (-ma-td).  [NL.  ; 
xylo-  -f-  stroma.]  Bot.  The  close 
ly  felted  6terile  mycelium  ol 
certain  wood-destroying  fungi  ; 
—  orig  supposed  to  represent  a 
distinct  genus.  —  xy'lo  stro'ma- 
toid  (-m«-toid),  a. 
xy'lo-styp'tic  (-stYp'tYk),  a. 
[xylo-  4-  styptic.]  In  xylostyptic 
ether,  Pharm. .styptic  collodion, 
xy'lo-tffe  (zl'15-*tll),  n.  (G.  xylo- 
til;  Gr.  £i?Aop  wood  4-  T'Aos 
fiber.]  A  hydrous  silicate  of  iron 
and  magnesium  in  delicatelv  fi¬ 
brous  forms,  derived  from  alter¬ 
ation  of  asbestos  (or  chrysolite). 
Xy-rich'thys  (zT-r  Y  k't  h  I  s),  n. 
[NL.  ;  Gr.  £vpof  razor  ■+■ 
fish.]  Zobl.  The  genus  to  which 
the  razor  fishes  belong. 
xys'toB  (zYs'tSs),  n.  =  xyst. 
xys'tum  (-tftm ),  n. ;  L.  pi.  -ta 
(-td).  =xyst.  [(-tT).  =XYST.| 
xys'tus  (-ti<s),  w.;  L.  pi.  -ti| 


Y 


y.  +1,  pron. 

y.  Ohs.  shortened  form  of  in. 
y-  For  various  words  beginning 
y-,  see  the  forms  in  1- 


ale,  senate,  c&re,  ftm,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofa  ;  eve,  Svent,  end,  recent,  maker;  Ice,  ill;  old,  Sbey,  orb,  5dd,  s5ft,  connect ; 

U  Foreign  tVo.-d.  i1  Obsolete  Variant  of.  +  combined  with.  =  equals. 


use,  unite,  urn,  up,  circus,  menu ; 


Y 
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YAPPED 


tion  of  track  consisting  of  two  diverging  tracks  connected 
by  a  cross  track. 

Y  (wi),  a.  Having  the  general  shape  of  the  (capital)  letter  Y ; 
as,  Y  branch  or  y*branch  (a  Y-shaped  pipe  in  plumbing),  Y 
bridge  01  Y "bridge,  Y  connection  or  Y*connection  (a  star  con¬ 
nection),  Y  crose  or  y-croas  (a  Y-shaped  cross,  or  a  Y 
branch), Y  curve  or  Y-curve,  Y  track  or  Y"track,Y  tube  or 
Y-tube,  etc.— Y  potential,  or  Y-potential,  Elec.,  the  potential 
did --re  nee  between  a  terminal  and  the  neutral  point  of  a 
three-phase  armature. 

y- (*-),  <"  *-•  1ME-  y-< AS.  ge-,  akin  toD.  &  G  ge.,  OHG. 
gi~i  gti-j  Goth,  i ja- ,  and  peril,  to  Latin  con-;  originally 
meaning,  together.  Cf. com-,  aware,  enough,  handiwork, 
iwis,  like,  a.]  A  prefix  of  obscure  meaning,  originally 
used  with  verbs,  adverbs,  adjectives,  and  nouns,  but  in  the 
Middle  English  period,  and  by  later  archaists,  used  chiefly 
with  past  participles.  For  the  sense  of  many  of  tlielatter, 
not  entered,  see  the  main  word. 

-y.  [F.  ie  or  L.  -ia  ;  cf.  Gr.  -ia.]  A  suffix  of  nouns,  esp.  of 

abstract  nouns;  as,  envy,,  history,  treasury, etc.  Cf.  -ia. 
-y,  or  -ie.  A  noun  suffix  forming  diminutives  ;  as,  Johnny, 
Kitty,  lassie,  doggy,  birdie,  etc.  Cf.  -ie. 

-y,  or  (es]>.  after  a  y)  -ey.  [AS.  -iy.]  An  adjective  suffix 
signifying  of,  pertaining  to,  characterized  by,  having,  full 
of ,  or  the  like  ;  as,  heavy,  guilty,  stony,  windy,  clayey,  etc. 
yab'ber  (ySb'er),  v.  i.  [Prob.  fr.  native  yabba;  cf.  native 
dial,  yaman,  yarra,  to  speak.]  To  talk  ;  to  jabber;  esp., 
to  talk  in  the  broken  English  used  by  the  Australian  ab¬ 
origines.  Australia. 

yab'ber,  yab'ber-yab'ber,  n.  Talk  ;  jabber ;  language  ; 
conversation;  esp.,  the  broken  English  of  the  Australian 
aborigines.  Australia. 

yabTjy,  yab'ble  (ySb'I),  n.  [Native  name  in  Gippsland 
yappy. ]  A  small  burrowing  crawfish  (Cheraps  bicarina- 
tus),  found  in  most  creeks  and  water  holes  in  Australia, 
yacht  (y5t),  n.  [D.  jagt,  jacht ;  perh.  properly,  a  chase, 
hunting,  fr.  jagen  to  chase,  hunt,  akin  to  G.jagen,  OHG. 
jagon,  of  uncertain  origin.]  Naut.  A  vessel  larger  than  a 
rowboat,  used  either  for  private  pleasure,  or  as  a  vessel  of 
state  to  convey  distinguished  persons  from  one  place  to  an¬ 
other  ;  a  vessel  used  only  for  private  or  official  trips,  rac¬ 
ing,  etc.  The  name  is  sometimes  erroneously  applied  to 
public  vessels  engaged  in  tourist  or  pleasure  traffic, 
yacht,  v.  i.  ;  yacht'ed  ;  yacht'ing.  To  sail,  cruise,  or 
race  in  a  yacht,  as  owner  or  guest. 

yacht'-built',  a.  Built  on  the  lines,  or  constructed  with 
the  elegance,  of  a  yacht. 

yacht'ing,  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  of  yacht.  Specif. :  n.  Sailing 
for  pleasure  in  a  yacht. 

yachts'man  (ySts'man),  n.  ;  pi.  -MEN  (-m£n).  Also,  Obs. 
or  R.,  yacht'man  One  who  owns  or  sails  a  yacht  for 
pleasure.  —  yachts'man  ship,  yacht'man-ship,  n. 
ya'gua-run'di  (ya'gwa-run'dl),  )i.  [Guarani.]  A  grayish 
unspotted  wild  cat  (Felis  jaguarundi)  ranging  from  Para¬ 
guay  to  southern  Texas,  by  some  considered  a  color  variety 
of  the  eyra  (which  see).  Cf.  dichromatic,  2. 

Yah'gan  (yii'gan),  n.  One  of  a  nearly  extinct  tribe  of  Fue- 
gian  Indians  on  Beagle  Channel,  Tierra  del  Fuego,  now 
under  mission  control.  They  were  among  the  lowest  of  savages, 
though  efficient  hunters  and  fishers  and  of  good  physique 
Ya'hoo  (ya'hoo),  TO.  1.  In  Swift’s  “  Gulliver’s  Travels,” 
one  of  a  filthy  race  of  brutes  having  the  form  and  all  the 
vices  of  man.  The  Yahoos  are  represented  as  being  sub¬ 
ject  to  the  Houyhnhnms,  or  horses  endowed  with  reason. 

2.  [1.  c.]  Hence,  any  brutish  or  vicious  character. 

3.  [L  c.]  A  raw  countryman  ;  a  lout;  a  greenhorn.  U.S. 
Yah'weh  (ya'wS),  Yati'we,  n.  Also  Jah'veh  (ya'-), 

Jah've,  etc.  A  modern  transliteration  of  the  Hebrew 
word  translated  Jehovah  in  the  Bible; —  used  by  some  crit¬ 
ics  to  discriminate  the  tribal  god  of  the  ancient  Hebrews 
from  the  Christian  Jehovah.  See  tetragrammaton. 

Yahweh  or  Yahwe  is  the  spelling  now  generally 
adopted  by  scholars ;  the  older  Jahveh  is  a  Germanism. 
Yab'wism  (ya'wTz’m),)).  Also  Jah'vism  (*vTz’m).  1.  The 
religion  or  worship  of  Yahweh  (Jehovah),  or  the  system 
of  doctrines,  etc.,  connected  with  it. 

2.  Use  of  Yahweh  as  a  name  for  God. 


Yah'wist  (ya'wTst),  to.  Also  Jah'vist  (ya'vTst),  Jah'- 
wist,  older  Je-ho'vist.  The  author  of  the  passages  of  the 
Old  Testament,  esp.  those  of  the  Hexateuch,  in  which  God 
is  styled  Yahweh,  or  Jehovah  ;  the  author  of  the  Yahwistic, 
or  Jehovistic,  Prophetic  Document  (J) ;  also,  the  document 
itself.  Cf.  Elohist. 

The  characterise  manner  of  the  Jehovist  differs  from  that  of 
his  predecessor  [the  Elohist).  lie  is  fuller  and  freer  in  his  de 
scriptions  ;  more  reflective  in  his  assignment  of  motives  aud 
causes  ;  more  artificial  in  mode  of  nurration.  S.  Davidson. 

Yah-wis'tic(yii-wTs'tTk),«.  Also  Jah-vis'tic, Jah-wis'tic, 
older  Je  ho-vis'tic.  Characterized  by  the  use  of  Yahweh , 
or  Jehovah ,  as  a  name  of  God  ;  —  said  of  certain  parts  of 
the  Old  Testament,  esp.  of  the  Hexateuch.  Cf.  Elohistic. 
Yahwistic  Prophetic  Document  or  Narrative,  Old  Test.  Criti¬ 
cism ,  an  ancient  anecdotal  history,  supposed  by  some  to 
have  been  the  source  of  the  Yahwistic  passages  of  the  Old 
Testament ;  —  called  also,  from  its  supposed  origin  in 
Judah,  the  Judean  Prophetic  Document, 
yak  (ySk),  n.  [Tibetan  gyag.']  A  large  wild  or  domesti¬ 
cated  ox  (Bos  or  Po'tphagus  grunniens)  of  Tibet  and  adja¬ 
cent  elevated  parts  of  central  Asia.  Its  natural  color  is 
blackish  brown.  Old  bulls  sometimes  become  six  feet  high 
at  the  shoulder  and  weigh  1,200  pounds.  Domestic  or  cross- 


^ a^*  (jg) 

bred  varieties  are  of  different  colors  and  smaller  size.  The 
hair  on  the  back  is  short  and  smooth,  but  that  on  the 
breast,  sides,  legs,  and  tail  is  very  long  and  wavy.  When 
domesticated,  the  yak  is  used  as  a  beast  of  burden,  and  its 
flesh,  milk,  hide,  and  hair  are  utilized.  See  chowry. 

Ya  kut'  (ya-koot'),  n.  1.  One  of  a  Mongolian  people  of 
northeastern  Siberia,  mainly  along  the  Lena,  said  to  be  the 
most  energetic  of  the  Siberian  natives.  They  are  skill¬ 
ful  artisans,  industrious  agriculturists,  and  keen  traders. 
Many  are  Christians  of  the  Russian  Church. 

2.  The  Turki  language  of  the  Yakuts,  which  is  a  lingua 
franca  over  much  of  eastern  Siberia.  See  Ural-Altaic. 

Yale  lock  (yai).  The  cylinder  lock  as  invented  by  Linus 
Yale  (1821-68),  American  locksmith,  or  any  later  form  of  the 
type.  See  lock,  111  ust.  Hence  Yale  key, etc.  Trade  Names. 

yam  (y5m),  TO.  [Cf.  It.  &  NL.  igname ,  Pg.  inhame ,  prob. 
from  an  African  name  on  the 
Gold  Coast.]  1.  The  edible, 
starchy,  tuberous  root  of  various 
plants  of  the  genus  Dioscorea ,  as 
D .  saliva,  D.alata, etc.  It  largely 
replaces  the  potato  as  a  staple 
food  in  tropical  climates,  and  is 
cooked  in  the  same  way;  but  its 
flesh  is  coarser  and  less  palata¬ 
ble.  Yams  are  cultivated  in  manyt 
varieties,  esp.  in  the  West  Indies 
and  Polynesia.  Also,  any  plant 
of  this  genus.  D.  villosa  is  the 
wild  yam  of  the  United  States. 

2  a  The  potato.  Scot,  b  The 
sweet  potato.  Southern  U.  S. 

Ya'ma  (ySm'ri  ;  Skr.  yu'ma),  to. 

[Skr.]  Hindu  Myth.  The  deifi¬ 
cation  of  the  first  mortal  to  die, 
who  hence  became  king  and 


Yama. 


judge  of  the  dead.  In  the  Veda  his  abode  is  the  sky,  but 
in  later  times  he  is,  like  the  Greek  Pluto,  the  lord  of  the 
infernal  regions.  He  is  represented  as  of  a  green  color, 
with  red  garments,  having  a  crown  on  his  head,  his  eyes 
inflamed,  and  striding  a  buffalo,  holding  a  club  and  a  noose, 
yam'a-mai'  (ySm'd-mF),  TO.  [Jap.]  a  A  large  Japanese  silk¬ 
worm  (Anthersea  yamamai)  whose  larva  feeds  on  the  oak, 
and  furnishes  excellent  silk,  b  Silk  produced  by  this  worm, 
yam  bean.  A  tropical  fabaceous  plant  ( Cacara  erosa)  with 
trifoliolate  leaves,  purplish  flowers,  and  turniplike  tuber¬ 
ous  roots,  which  are  eaten  raw  as  a  salad  or  cooked.  The 
pods  are  also  edible.  Also,  the  seed  of  this  plant, 
ya'men  (ya'men),  to.  [Chin,  ya 2  a  civil  or  military  court 
+  men 1  a  gate.]  In  China,  the  official  headquarters  or 
residence  of  a  mandarin,  including  court  rooms,  offices, 
gardens,  prisons,  etc.  ;  the  place  where  the  business  of  any 
public  department  is  transacted, 
yank  (yfiqk),  TO.  1.  A  sudden  hard  blow.  Scot.  &  Dial.  Eng. 
2.  A  strong  jerk  or  twitch.  Colloq. ,  U.  S. 
yank,  v.  t.  ;  yanked  (y5qkt)  ;  yank'ing.  1.  To  flog  ; 
thrash.  Dial.  Eng. 

2.  To  pull  quickly  or  twitch  strongly  ;  to  jerk.  Colloq. 
Yan'kee  (yiq'ke),  to.  [Commonly  considered  to  be  a  cor¬ 
rupt  pronunciation  of  the  word  English ,  or  of  the  French 
word  Anglais,  by  the  native  Indians  of  America.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  Thierry,  a  corruption  of  Jankin,  a  diminutive  of 
John,  and  a  nickname  given  to  the  English  colonists  of 
Connecticut  by  the  Dutch  settlers  of  New  York.  Dr.  W. 
Gordon  (”  Hist,  of  the  Amer.  War,”  ed.  1789,  vol.  i.,  pp. 
324,  325)  says  it  was  a  favorite  cant  word  in  Cambridge, 
Mass.,  as  early  as  1713,  and  that  it  meant  excellent ;  as,  a 
yankee  good  horse,  yankee  good  cider,  etc.  Cf.  Scot,  yank- 
ie  a  sharp,  clever,  and  rather  bold  woman,  yanky  active, 
nimble,  and  E.  dial,  bow y-yanks  leather  leggins.]  1.  A 
nickname  for  a  native  or  citizen  of  New  England,  esp.  one 
descended  from  old  New  England  stock  ;  by  extension,  an 
inhabitant  of  the  Northern  States  as  distinguished  from  a 
Southerner  ;  also,  as  sometimes  used  by  foreigners,  any 
inhabitant  of  the  United  States. 

From  meanness  first  this  Portsmouth  Vankey  rose, 

And  still  to  meanness  all  his  conduct  flow’s. 

Oppression ,  A  Poem  by  an  American  (Boston,  1765). 
2.  pi.  Short  for  Yankee  rails.  Slang,  London. 

Yan'kee,  a.  Of,  pert,  to,  or  characteristic  of,  the  Yankees. 

The  alertness  of  the  Yankee  aspect.  Hawthorne. 
Yankee  clover.  =  Japan  clover.  —  Y.  rails,  stocks  of  Amer¬ 
ican  railroads.  Slang,  London.—  Y.  shilling,  a  New  England 
shilling,  or  16§  cents.  See  shilling,  3.  U.  S. 

Yan'kee— Doo'dle  (-doo'd’l),  n.  1.  A  song  and  air,  popu¬ 
larly  recognized  as  quasi  national  in  the  United  States.  The 
words,  which  are  doggerel  and  of  which  there  are  several  ver¬ 
sions,  are  6aid  to  have  been  written  originally  in  1755,  in  derision 
of  the  provincial  troops,  by  l)r  Schuckburgh,  a  surgeon  in  Lord 
Amherst’s  army.  The  origin  of  the  air,  which  is  shrill  and  shal¬ 
low,  has  been  variously  ascribed  :  some  hold  that  the  air  origi¬ 
nated  in  the  medieval  church  ;  others  that  it  was  first  known  in 
England  in  Oliver  Cromwell’s  time  ;  others  that  it  was  “  an  Old 
Dutch  catch  adapted  into  an  English  satirical  chant, and  adopted, 
with  conscious  or  unconscious  irony,  by  the  American  [Revolu¬ 
tionary]  troops  ”  (  Encyc.  Brit.)  ;  others  that  it  was  derived  from 
a  military  march  played  by  the  Ilessian  troops  during  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Revolution  The  air  occurs  under  its  present  name  in 
Samuel  Arnold’s  opera  “  Two  to  One  ”  (l.ondon,  1784). 

2-  A  Yankee  ;  an  American.  Rare  and  Jocose.  Moore. 
yap  (ySp  ;  yap),  to.  [Prob.  imitative.  Cf.  yaup.]  1.  A 
snappish  bark  ;  yelp.  Scot,  or  Dial. 

2.  Dial,  or  Slang,  a  Talk;  gab.  b  The  mouth. 

3.  A  yelping  dog  ;  a  cur.  Dial.  Eng. 

4.  A  peevish  or  cross  person,  esp.  a  child.  Dial.  Eng. 

5.  Slang,  a  A  noisy,  contemptible,  or  worthless  person, 
b  One  who  is  ill-bred  or  countrified  and  unsophisticated. 

yap,  v.  t.  To  utter  quickly  like  a  bark.  Slang. 

yap,  v.  i.  1.  To  bark  snappishly  ;  to  yelp.  Scot,  or  Dial. 

2.  To  cheep,  as  a  young  bird.  Dial. 

3.  To  talk  noisily  ;  chatter;  scold.  Scot.,  Dial.,  or  Slang. 
yapp  binding,  or  yapp  (ySp),  to.  [From  a  man  named  Yapp, 

for  whom  a  London  publisher  bound  Bibles  in  this  style 
about  1850.]  Bookbinding.  A  style  of  binding  in  which  a  limp 
cover  bends  over  the  edges  without  being  cut  at  the  corners; 
—in  the  United  States  (but  not  in  England)  called  divinity 
circuit  binding  (which  see).  Eng.  —  yapped  (v&pt),  a. 


ya  (ya).  Dial.  Eng.  var.  of  you. 
ya  (ya),  ad v.  [See  yea.J  Yea. 
Obs.  or  Scot.  Sr  Dial,  (of  yaup.  I 
yaap  (yap  ;  y6p).  Dial.  Eng. | 
yaar.  yaare  *f*  ya  RE,  adv. 
ya'ba  bark  (ya'bii).  (Amer 
Sp.  (Cuba)  yaba ,  the  tree,  fr 
native  name.]  Worm  bark, 
yab'ber  (y&b'Sr),  n.  =  yabby. 
yab'bi  (yftb'Y),  n.  a  The  thy- 
lacine.  b  =  yabby. 

I)  ya-bo'a  (ya-bfi'ii),  w.  A  night 
neron.  Porto  Rico. 
ya'bu,  ya'boo  (ya'boo),  n. 
[Hind.  &  Per.  ydbu.]  A  strong 
hardy  pony  bred  in  the  moun¬ 
tains  of  Afghanistan, 
ya'cal  (ya'kiil),  to.  [Tag.J  A 
aipterocarpaceous  tree  ( Am  sop - 
ter  a  play  at  a)  of  the  Philippine 
Islands,  having  valuable  hard 
wood.  It  also  yields  a  transpar¬ 
ent  illuminating  resin. 

Ya'can  (ya'kan),n. ;  pi.  -c a  n  es 
(yii-ka'n’as).  One  of  a  tribe  of 
Morosof  the  interior  of  Basilan. 
yac'a-re  (yUk'd-ra),  n.  [See 
JACARE.]  See  cayman,  1. 
yac'ca  (yfik'd).  n.  Either  of 
two  West  Indiun  taxaceous  trees 
(Podocarpus  conacea  and  P. 
purdieana )  or  their  wood, 
yach  (yaK),  r.  t.  To  happen 
upon ;  to  surprise.  South  Africa. 
yacht'dom  (-dftm),  n.  See-noM. 
yacht'er  (ybt'Sr),  n.  One  who 
sails  in  a  yacht.  Rare. 
yachts'wom'an  (ySts'wdbm'- 
<7n ).n.;pl.  -women  (-wYm'en; 
-Tn  ;  151 ).  A  woman  who  owns, 
or  sails  in  a  yacht  for  pleasure. 
yacht'y(y5t'Y),«.  Like  a  yacht; 
neat  and  trim  in  appearance, 
with  a  suggestion  of  elegance; 
—  said  of  a  Teasel.  Colloy. 
vac'i-ta'ra  palm  (ylis'Y-tii'rd). 
Var.  Of  JACITARA  BALM, 
yad  (yad),  yade  (yndu  Scot, 
vars.  of  yaUD,  a  mare. 

Ya'da-va  (  vii'dd-wd ),  n.  In  In¬ 
dia,  a  rare  in  which  Krishna  is 
reputed  to  have  been  born. 
Many  Indians,  esp.  in  Gujarat, 
claim  descent  from  this  race. 


yade.  [See  yode.J  Obs.  pret. 
of  go.  [one. I 

yae(ya).  Scot.  &  dial-  Eng.  of | 
yaep’  +  yep. 
yaem.  -fr  yare,  a. 
yaf,  yafe  +  gave,  pret.  of  give. 
yaff  (yaf),  n.  Sf  v  i.  Bark  ;  yelp; 
scold.  Scot.  Sr  Dial.  Eng. 
yaf'fil.  Var.  of  yaffle,  a  wood¬ 
pecker  Dial.  Eng. 
yaf'fin-galei  v&i'in-^al),  n.  [See 
YAFFLE  ;  cf.  NIOHTINOALE.J  = 
yaffle,  woodpecker.  Dial. 
Eng.  [yelp.  Dial  Eng. I 

yaf'fle(ydf'’T),  v  i.  =  yaff,  to | 
yaf'fle(yllf'’l),«.  Armful;  hand¬ 
ful  Dial. 

yaf'fle  (yttf'M),  yaf'fler  (-I5r),  n. 
[Prob.  imitative.  Cf.  hick- 
wall.]  Green  woodpecker. 
Ya'gan  Var.  of  Yahgan. 
ya'ger  (  va'gfr ),  n.  (G .  jager  a 
nunter,  ix. jagen  to  hunt.  See 
JAGEK.]  Mil.  =  JAGER,  TO.,  2. 
yag'ger  (yne'Sr).  Var.  of  jag- 
ger,  a  peddler.  Shet.  /. 
ya'ghourt  (ya'gdbrt).  Var.  of 
YOGURT. 

ya'gua  (ya'gwa),  to.  [Native 
name  in  the  Antilles.J  Porto 
Rico,  a  The  royal  palm  a  b 
The  thick,  woody,  sheathing 
leaf  base  of  this  palm- 
ya-gua'za  (yii-gwa'sa  ;  268),  to. 
[Amer.  Sp.  yaguasa ,  fr.  Cuban 
i  native  name.)  A  tree  duck  (Den- 
drocygna  arborea).  W.  Indies. 

I  yah  ( ya).  Dial.  Eng.  of  ya,  yea. 

|  yah,  inter).  An  exclnmation  of 
I  disgust,  contempt,  or  derision, 
yah'onrt  (yii'dbrt).  Var  of  yo¬ 
gurt.  [Vars.  of  Yahweh. I 
Yah've.  Yah'veh  (yii'vS),  to.| 
Yah'vist  (ya'vTst).  Var.  of 
Yah  wist. 

Yah-vis'tlc  (ya-vTs'tTk).  Var. 
of  Yahwistic. 

yai  +  they.  [var.  of  yea. I 
yai  (dial.  ya).  Ohs.  or  dial.  Eng.| 
yaid(yad).  Scot.  var.  of  yaup. 
yaik.  +  ache. 
yaln-torn.  •)•  qainturn. 
yaip.  *)•  yap,  a. 
yair.  theui  ;  yare,  a. 


yair,  w.  Also  yare  [Cf.  yard 
an  inclosure.)  A  kind  of  in- 
closure  for  catching  salmon  as 
the  tide  ebbs.  Obs.  [of  yard. I 
yaird  ( Scot  yard )  Obs.  or  Scot.  I 
yairn.  +  yearn. 
yait.  +  gate. 

Yaj'na-val'kya  (yil.j'nyd-will'- 
kyd). n.  [skr.  rdjfiavalkya. ] 
IlindnLaw.  An  early  Hindu  law 
book,  dating  prob.  *  as  early  as 
the  5th  century,  widely  quoted 
and  commented  on  in  the  later 
books.  Its  mythical  author  is 
Yajnavalkya.but  the  real  author 
is  unknown.  Cf.  Mitakshara. 
YaJ'ur-Ve'da  (ytt j'dbr-va'dd), 
to.  I  Skr.  yajurveaa  ;  yajus  rev¬ 
erence,  sacrificial  formula  -f 
veda  Veda.)  See  Veda. 
yak.  +  ache. 

yak(ydk).  Dial. Eng. var.of  oak. 
yak'a-mik  (y&k'd-mtk ),  to.  [See 
j  ACAMiN.]Trumpeter(  Psophia). 
vak'a-re  (-d-_ra),  to.  =  yacare. 
Ya'ki  (ya'ke).  Var  of  Yaqui. 
Yak'l-ma  (ykk'Y-md).  w.  One 
of  a  confederacy  of  Snahaptian 
Indians  of  eastern  Washington, 
Yakima  Reservation.  They  are 
stock  raisers  and  farmers,  and 
mostly  Roman. Catholics, 
ya'kin' (yii'ken' ),  to.  [From  a 
native  name  in  Assam  orBurma; 
cf.  Mishmi  takin •  Khamti  km.  j 
Zoril.  =  takin 

yak'ka(y&k'd),  v.  t.  Sr  i.  [Na¬ 
tive  word  in  Queensland.)  To 
work.  Queensland. 
yak  lace.  A  pillow  lace  made 
from  the  silky  hair  of  the  yak. 
yak'mak.  Var.  of,  or  erron.  for, 
yashmak. 

Ya'ko-nan  (ya'kO-ndn),  a .  Des¬ 
ignating  a  linguistic  stock  of 
Oregon  Indians,  whose  rem¬ 
nants  are  on  the  Siletz  Reserva¬ 
tion. 

Ya-koot'.  Var.  of  Yakut. 
yak'sha  (vfik'shd),  to.  [Skr.l 
Hindu  Myth.  One  of  a  class  or 
demigod  attendants  on  Knvera, 
the  god  of  wealth.  [Tlinktt.I 
Ya  ku-tat'fya'kdb-tAt'),  to.  Seel 


Yakutat  bear  A  large  brown 
bear  (  l/rsus  dull i  )of  the  vicinity 
of  Yakutat  Bay,  Alaska,  allied 
to  the  Kadiak  bear. 
yal(ydl).  Dial.  Eng  of  ale. 
y&ld  ( Scot,  yald ).  Obs.  or  Scot, 
pret.  of  yield. 

yald  (yad;  y6d).  Var.  ofYAULD. 
yalde  +  old. 

ya  li'  (yii'le').  to-  [Turk,  ydlx, 
lit.,  beach,  seaside.)  A  sum¬ 
mer  konak,  esp.  one  by  the  wa- 
I  terside.  Turkish.  [of  yawl. I 
yall  (v61).  Ohs.  or  dial.  Eng.  I 
yal'lah  (y&l '"  )  See  oil,  Table. 
yal'ler  (y&l'?r  ;  ydl'6).  Dial 
var.  of  yellow.  [Scot. I 

yal'lock,  to.  A  shrill  cry  Obs.  | 
yal'low  (ydl'tZ).  Scot.  &  dial. 
Eng.  var  of  yellow. 
yalp  (dial.  ydlp).  Obs.  pret.  & 
Scot.  &  dial.  Eng.  var.  of  yelp. 
yalt.  Obs.  pret.  of  yield. 
yalwe.  +  yellow. 
Ya'ma-craw  (yii'md-krO),  n. 
One  of  a  refugee  band  of  In¬ 
dians  from  the  Creek  confeder¬ 
acy  formerly  occupying  a  vil¬ 
lage  on  the  site  of  Savannah, 
Ga.;  —  prob.  same  as  Yamassee • 
yam'a-dou  (yflm'd-doo),  to  [F. 
m  Guiana  jezjizmadou  or  jea- 
jeamadou ,  name  of  the  fruit.) 
See  oil.  Table  /. 
yamadou  oil  plant.  The  dali 
Ya'mas-see  (ya'md-se),  to.  Au 
Indian  of  a  Muskhogean  tribe 
formerly  of  the  lower  Savannah, 
who,  after  defeat  by  the  whites 
in  1716.  were  finally  incorporated 
with  the  Creeks  and  Seminoles. 
Cf.  Yam  a  craw. 

Ya'ma  to  school  (y  a'md-td). 
Japanese  Painting.  A  school 
founded  in  the  11th  century  a. 
d.  by  Kasuga,  of  the  Fujiwara 
family. 

vame.  +  them,  pron. 

Ya-me'o  (vii-nia'o),  w. ;  pi.  Ya- 
m kos  (-oz).  An  Indian  of  a 
group  of  tribes  of  northeastern 
Peru,  apparently  a  distinct  lin¬ 
guistic  stock. 

yam'mer  (dial.  ydm'Sr, -5),  n.  Sr 


v.  IME.  feomeren,  % ameren , 
AS.  gdomnan,  ydomerian ,  fr. 
aeomor  sad,  sorrowful  ;  akin  to 
D.  &  G.  jammer  misery. J  Ohs. 
or  Scot.  Sf  Dial  a  Lament ; 
whimper  ;  grumble;  whine, 
b  (1)  Shout ;  yell*  (2;  Scream  ; 
cry  ;  —  said  of  birds,  c  Desire; 
crave  ;  yearn. 

yam'mer-ly,  a.  Lamentable. 
Obs.  —  adv.  Lamentably.  Obs. 
vamp  (yttmp),  to.  [Shoshone 
Indian  yampa.]  Either  of  two 
West  American  apiaceous  herbs 
( Carum  yairdnen  and  C.  kel- 
loggti)  ;  also,  its  edible  tuber, 
yamph  (y&mf),  n.  Sr  v.  Bark; 
yelp.  .Scot.  Sr  Dial.  Eng. 
yam  stick.  A  stick,  three  or 
four  feet  in  length,  used,  esp  by 
the  aboriginal  women,  for  dig¬ 
ging  roots  or  bulbs,  and  some¬ 
times  as  a  weapon.  Australia. 
yam  tree.  The  black  kurrajong. 
Local ,  Australia.  [yamen.I 

ya'mun  (ya'mtfn).  Var.  ofl 
ya'rausk.  «.  A  powder  for  the 
eyelashes.  Rare. 
yan  (yiin)  Dial.  var.  of  yon. 
yan  (yin),  yance  (yans).  Scot. 
&  dial.  Eng.  vars.  of  one,  once. 
Ya'nan  (ya'ndfn),a.  Designat¬ 
ing  an  Indian  linguistic  stock 
of  northern  California,  nearly 
or  quite  extinct, 
yande  4*  yond. 
van'der  (yin'd?r;  -d5).  Dial. 
Eng.  var  of  yonder. 
yane.  +  yawn. 
yang  (yflng),  to.  The  cry  of  the 
wild  goose;  honk.  {.yang.  I 
yang.  r.  i.  To  make  the  cry  of  | 
vang'-kin'  (y  a  n  g'k  Y  n''),  to 
[Chin,  yang  Din.  fr.  yang 2  for¬ 
eign  4-  ch'inz  dulcimer.)  Music. 
A  kind  of  Chinese  dulcimer, 
yangler.  •)•  j  angler. 
yank  (yai) k),  v.  t.  To  move  ac¬ 
tively  and  quickly.  Scot. Sr  Dial. 
Yank  (yttljk),  n.Sra.  An  abbre¬ 
viation  of  Yankee.  Slang. 
yan'kee,  a.  Expressing  excel¬ 
lence  ;  good.  Dial.  Eng.  Obs. 


Yan'kee-dom  (yfii)'k£-di7m),  to., 
Yan'kee-Doo'dle-dom  (-d<5o'd’l- 
duni),  w.  See  -dom. 
Yan'kee-fled  (-fid),  a.  Having 
the  characteristics,  manner,  or 
appearance  of  a  Yankee  ;  char¬ 
acteristic  of  a  Yankee.  Colloq. 
Yan'kee-fy  (-11),  v.  t.  To  make 
Yankee;  to  Americanize.  Colloq. 
Yan'kee-lsm  (-Yz’m),  w.  A  Yan¬ 
kee  idiom,  word,  custom,  or  the 
like  ;  also,  Yankee  characteris¬ 
tics,  manners,  or  the  like. 
Yan'kee-ize,  v.  t.  See  -ize. 
Yan'kee-land'.w.  New  England, 
the  northern  United  States,  or 
the  United  States.  Colloq. 
yank'er,  w.  Obs.  Scot,  a  A 
smart  6troke  or  blow,  b  An 
agile  or  clever  girl,  c  A  great 
falsehood  ;  a  whopper, 
yank'ie  (yapk'I),  a.  Active; 
clever  Scot. 

yank'ie,  to.  A  clever  and  bold 

woman.  Scot. 

yank'ing  (yai) 'kYn),  a.  Active; 

pushing.  Scot, 

Yank'ton  (yftqk'tun),  In.  See 
Sioux,  to.  [n.  See  Sioux,  n.| 
Yank'ton' nais'  (yai)k/t6/nf '),  | 
yanky,  to.  An  old-time  Dutch 
vessel  of  unknown  type  ;  —  so 
called  in  England.  Obs. 
yannam,  to.  Bread-  Obs.  Cant. 
Ya'o  (yii'O),  to.  One  of  an  Indo- 
Chinese  people,  aboriginal  culti¬ 
vators,  of  the  Laos  states. 

:  va'oort,  ya'ourt  (y  a'db  r  t). 
i  v  ars.  of  yogurt. 
yap,  v.  i.  To  be  hungry.  Obs. 
yap  (dial  yip),  yape.  a.  [Cf. 

I  yepe  a  shrewd  perbon.  I  Obs.  or 
,  Scot.  Sr  Dial.  Eng.  a  Vigorous  ; 

!  strong  ;  bold.  Obs.  b  Quick  ; 
active  ;  ready  ;  apt.  c  Eager  ; 
keen,  d  II  u  n  g  r  y.  —  yap'ly. 
yape'ly,  adv.—  yap  'ness,  yape'- 
ness.  to. 

ya-pok',  ya-pock' (yd-p5k'),  to. 

I  [From  river  Oyapok ,  between 
French  Guiana  and  Brazil.]  The 
water  opossum.  See  opossum,  1. 
ya'pon  (yd'pdn  ;  ya'-).  Var. 

I  of  YAUPON. 


fd“od,  foot ;  out,  oil  ;  chair  ;  *ro  ;  sing:,  ii)k  ;  4hen,  thin ;  nature,  verdure  (250) ;  K  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  acli  (144) ;  boN ;  yet ;  zh  =  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Guide. 
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Ya'qul  (ya'ke),  n.  One  of  an  important  and  warlike  tribe 
of  Piman  Indians,  with  numerous  villages  along  the  Yaqui 
River  in  Sonora,  Mexico.  They  are  strong  ana  active,  en¬ 
gaged  in  stock  raising  and  agriculture.  They  have  carried 
on  determined  wars  against  the  Mexican  government, 
yard  (yard),  n.  [ME.  yerd,  AS.  gierd ,  gyrd,  a  rod,  stick,  a 
measure,  a  yard ;  akin  to  OFries.  ierde ,  OS.  gerda ,  D. 
garde ,  G.  gerte,  OHG.  gartia ,  gerla,  also  to  OHG.  garl,  Icel. 
gaddr  a  goad,  sting,  Goth,  gazds ,  and  prob.  to  L.  hasta  a 
spear.  Cf.  gad,  n.,  hastate.]  1.  Obs.  a  A  rod  ;  staff; 
wand,  b  A  branch  ;  twig,  c  Rule ;  correction ;  direction. 

2.  A  measure  of  length,  equaling  three  feet,  or  thirty- 
six  inches,  being  the  standard  of  English  and  American 
lineal  measure.  It  equals  0.9144  meter.  Abbr.,  yd.  The 
yard  in  Great  Britain  is  the  distance,  at  62°  F.,  between 
two  transverse  lines  on  two  gold  plugs  in  a  certain  bronze 
bar  kept  at  Westminster.  In  the  United  States  the  yard 
is  legally  defined  in  terms  of  the  metric  system,  a  meter 
being  declared  to  be  39.37  inches  (by  the  British  standard 
yard  it  is  39.370113  inches).  See  measure.  Also,  any  of  vari¬ 
ous  similar  units,  as  the  Spanish  vara  or  the  Turkish  pik. 

3.  a  Any  of  various  local  measures  of  length  or  area,  as  a 
rod.  Dial.  Eng.  b  Short  for  yard  of  land,  yardland. 

4.  A  long  piece  of  timber,  as  a  rafter,  etc.  Obs. 

5.  Naut.  A  long  spar  usually  nearly  cylindrical,  tapering 
toward  the  ends,  designed  to  support  and  extend  a  square, 
lateen,  or  lug  sail.  A  yard  of  a  square  sail  is  usually  hung 
by  the  center  to  the  mast.  Formerly  yards  were  almost 
universally  made  of  a  single  piece  of  timber,  but  they  are 
now  often  built-up  and,  when  large  and  carried  on  large 
vessels,  are  usually  of  steel.  They  are  hoisted  and  low¬ 
ered  by  halyards,  and  trimmed,  in  the  case  of  square  sails, 
by  the  braces.  A  square-sail  yard  is  roughly  divided  into 
the  slings ,  or  portion  in  the  middle  near  the  mast,  the 
quarters ,  which  extend  on  each  side  of  the  slings  about 
halfway  to  the  ends,  and  the  yardarms ,  extending  from 
the  quarters  to  the  ends.  The  limits  are  not  exactly  fixed. 

6.  The  penis. 

7.  [cap.]  Astron.  See  Golden  Yard. 

Yard  and  Ell.  ==  Golden  Yard.  —  y.  of  land.  Early  Eng. 
Hist.)  in  the  division  of  agricultural  lands:  a  A  strip  of 
land  a  yard  wide ;  specif.,  one  constituting  a  quarter  of 
any  of  the  acres  in  a  hide,  b  A  virgate. 
yard,  n.  [ME.  yard,  yerd ,  AS.  geard;  akin  to  OFries. 
gar  da  garden,  OS.  gardo  garden,  yard  yard,  D.  gaard  gar¬ 
den,  G.  garten ,  OHG.  garto  garden,  gart  inclosure,  Icel. 
garSr  yard,  house,  Sw.  yard,  Dan.  gaard,  Goth,  yards  a 
house,  gar  da  sheepfold,  OIr.  gort  a  field,  L.  hortus  garden, 
Gr.  \opTo<;  an  inclosure.  Cf.  court,  garden,  garth,  hor¬ 
ticulture,  orchard.]  1.  a  An  inclosure ;  usually,  a  small 
or  moderate-sized  inclosed  place  in  front  of,  or  around,  a 
house,  barn,  or  other  building;  as,  a  court  yard;  cow  yard; 
barn  yard.  In  England  the  inclosure  or  lot  about  a  resi¬ 
dence  is  now  called  a  garden  when  planted  with  trees  or 
shrubbery,  yard  being  a  paved  or  barren  inclosure,  b  A 
garden.  Obs.  or  Scot.  &  Dial.  Eng.  Chaucer. 

2-  An  inclosure  within  which  any  work  or  business  is  car¬ 
ried  on  ;  as,  a  dockyard  ;  a  brickyrmf. 

3.  A  churchyard.  Scot,  cfc  Dial.  Eng. 

4.  Railroads.  A  system  of  three  or  more  parallel  tracks 
in  series,  for  making  up  trains,  storing  cars,  etc. 

6  Lumbering.  =  landing,  2  a. 

6.  A  locality  in  a  forest  where  moose  or  deer  herd  in 
winter  for  feeding  and  protection  ;  as,  a  moose  yard. 
yard,  V.  t. ;  yard'ed  ;  yard'ing.  1.  To  confine  or  inclose  in 
a  yard  ;  to  shut  up,  or  keep,  in  a  yard ;  as,  to  yard  cows. 

2.  Lumbering.  To  bring  to  and  arrange  on  a  landing. 

3.  To  summon  for  hiring ;  —  a  term  used  of  the  summon¬ 
ing  of  the  servants  seeking  employment  at  a  fair  or  market 
(under  an  old  custom,  now  obsolete)  by  the  coroner  of  a 
sheading  or  district  on  behalf  of  the  lords,  deemsters,  and 
other  chief  officers  entitled  to  a  prior  claim  for  their  serv¬ 
ices  at  a  low  wage.  Isle  of  Man. 

yard,  v.i.  1.  To  congregate  in,  or  resort  to,  a  yard;  —  said 
of  moose  and  deer.  U.  S. 

2.  To  shoot  moose  or  deer  in  a  yard.  U.  S. 
yard'age  (yar'daj),  n.  1.  An  amount  measured  in  yards 
(linear,  square,  or  cubic).  Rare. 

2.  Mining.  The  payment  of  coal  miners  according  to  the 
bulk  of  coal  mined  ;  the  amount  of  payment  so  made, 
yard'age,  n.  Use  of  a  yard,  as  for  keeping  cattle  received 
at  a  railroad  station ;  also,  the  charge  for  such  use. 
yard 'arm'  (yard'arm'),  n.  1.  Naut.  Either  end  of  a 
square-rigged  vessel’s  yard.  There  are  no  definite  limits, 
but  it  is  generally  considered  to  include  the  outer  quarter. 
2.  [cap.]  Also  Golden  Yardarm.  See  Golden  Yard. 


also,  thread  of 


yard  grass.  A  coarse  annual- grass  ( Eleusine  indica)  hav¬ 
ing  digitate  spikes.  It  is  widely  distributed  in  cultivated 
ground,  esp.  m  dooryards^etc. 

yard'mas'ter  (yard'mas'ter),  n.  Railroads.  The  man  in 
charge  of,  and  directing  operations  in,  a  yard, 
yard'stick'  (-stTk'),  n.  1.  A  stick  three  feet,  or  a  yard, 
in  length,  used  as  a  measure  of  cloth,  etc.  It  is  usually 
marked  with  subdivisions,  as  feet,  inches,  etc.,  on  one  side 
and  quarters  and  eighths  of  the  yard  on  the  other. 

2.  [cap.']  Astron.  =  Golden  Yard. 
yare  (yfir),  a.  [ME.  yare,$am,  AS.  gearu  ready,  complete  ; 
akin  to  OS.  garu,  OHG.  garo ,  G.  gar,  D.  gaar  completely 
cooked,  Icel.  gem  perfect,  gorva  quite,  G.  gerben  to  tan,  to 
curry,  OHG.  garawen,  garwen,  to  make  ready  ;  cf.  also 
AS.  earn  active,  ready,  OS.  aru  ready.  The  initial  conso¬ 
nant  is  peril,  due  to  the  prefix  ye-  (cf.  y-).  Cf.  carouse, 
garb  clothing,  gear,  ?i.]  Ready  ;  prepared  ;  dexterous ; 
eager ;  lively  ;  quick  to  move  ;  active ;  prompt ;  also, 
easily  worked;  manageable.  Archaic  or  Scot.  &  Dial. 
Eng.  “  Be  yare  in  thy  preparation.”  Shuk. 

The  lesser  [ship]  will  come  and  go,  leave  or  take,  and  is  yare  ; 
whereas  the  greater  is  slow.  Raleigh 

yam  (yarn)~  n.  [ME.  yarn,  jam,  AS.  yearn  ;  akin  to  I). 
garen,  G.,  OHG.,  Icel.,  Sw.,  &  Dan.  gam ;  of  uncertain 
origin ;  cf.  Icel.  gorn,  pi.  garnir ,  gut ;  peril,  akin  to  E. 
cord.]  1.  Spun  wool ;  woolen  thread 
other  material,  as  of  cotton,  flax,  hemp, 
or  silk  ;  material  spun  and  prepared  for 
use  in  weaving,  knitting,  manufactur¬ 
ing  sewing  thread,  or  the  like. 

2.  Any  of  the  threads  forming  a  strand 
of  a  rope. 

3.  A  story,  as  a  tale  of  sea  adventure, 
told  by  a  sailor  ;  a  tale ;  —  frequently 
with  the  implication  of  untruth  or  exag¬ 
geration  ;  as,  to  spin  a  yarn.  Colloq. 

yarn  (yarn),  V.  i.  ;  yarned  (yarnd)  ; 
yarn'ing.  To  tell  yarns  ;  to  spin  a 
yarn.  Colloq.  ct*  Naut. 

yar  row  (yar'o),  n.  [ME.  yarowe.  yaITOW.  a  Flower- 
yanre ,  >arowe ,  AS.  gear  ice  ;  akin  to  D.  ing  Stem,  much  re- 
gerw ,  OHG.  garwa,  garawa,  G.  garbe,  dueed  ;  b  Head  of 
schafgarbe,  and  peril,  to  E.  yare.]  a  Blowers. 

An  asteraceous  strong-scented  plant  {.Achillea  millefolium) 
of  Europe  and  America,  having  finely  dissected  leaves 
and  small  white  corymbose  flowers.  The  leaves  have 
been  used  for  smoking,  b  Any  of  several  closely  re¬ 
lated  American  species. 

yash  mak'  !  (yash-mak' ;  ySsh'mXk),  n.  [Turkish 
y ash-mac'  )  ydshmdq.]  A  kind  of  double  veil  worn 
by  Mohammedan  women  when  not  in  their  private 
apartments. 

yat'a-ghan(y5t'd-g5n;  7V/rA\ya'ta-gan'),n.  Alsoyat'- 
a-gan  [Turk,  yataghan.]  A  long  knife,  or  short 
saber,  without  a  crosspiece,  common  among  Moham¬ 
medans,  usually  having  a  double  curve  to  the  edge 
and  the  back  nearly  straight, 
yaup  (y6p ;  yap),  n.  [Partly  imitative  ;  cf.  gaup, 
yap,  yelp.]  Scot.  <t*  Dial,  or  Colloq.  1.  a  A  loud 
cry  or  noise,  b  A  cry  of  distress,  rage,  or  the  like, 
as  of  a  child  in  pain. 

2.  The  blue  titmouse.  Local ,  Eng. 
yau'pon  (yfi'ptfn),  n.  Also  sometimes  written 
ya'pon,  you'pon,  yu'pon  A  species  of  holly  Yataghan 
{Ilex  vomitoria)  native  of  the  southern  United  States.  The 
smooth  elliptical  leaves  are  used  as  a  substitute  for  tea, 
and  formerly  were  used  in  prepar¬ 
ing  the  black  drink  of  North  Caro¬ 
lina  Indians. 

yau-ti'a  (you-te'a),  n.  [Native 
name  in  the  Antilles.]  In  Porto 
Rico,  any  of  several  araceous 
plants  or  their  starchy  edible 
roots,  which  are  cooked  and  eaten 
like  yams  or  potatoes ;  as  ;  a  Any 
species  of  Xanthosoma .  X.  sag  it- 
tie  folia  is  the  spoon /I  otter  or  ar¬ 
row-leaved  spoonfloicer.  b  The 
taro  ;  —  often  distinguished  as 
yautia  malanga. 

yaw  (y6),  n.  Med.  One  of  the 
tumors  characteristic  of  yaws,  or 
framboesia. 

yaw.  v.  i. ;  yawed  (y6d);  yaw'ing. 


Yaupon. 

To  rise  in  blisters, 


yap'plng.  p.  pr.  Sr  rb.  n.  of  yap. 
yap'pin-gale  (y  ft  p'f  n-g  a  1). 
Dial.  Eng.  var.  of  yaffingale. 
yap'pish(yap'l8h),a.  Hungry. 
Scot. 

yap'py  (yftp'Y;  yftp'-),  a  Fool¬ 
ish;  “  soft.”  Slang  or  Dial. Eng. 
yap'py,  a.  1.  Given  to  yapping. 
Slang  or  Dial. 

2.  Cross  ;  irritable.  Dial.  Eng. 
3  Like,  or  characteristic  of,  a 
yap.  See  yap,  m.,  ,5.  Slang 
yap'ster  (yftp'ster),  v.  A  dog. 
yar  Var.  of  yarr,  to  growl, 
yar.  +  their.  [Eng.  ot  yare. I 
yar  (dial  yar,  yii).  Obs.  or  dial.  I 
ar  (yar;  ya),  a.  Acid;  sour; 
rackish.  Dial.  Eng. 
yar'age  (yftr'ftj),  n.  [See  yare, 
«•]  i\aut.  Power  of  moving,  or 
being  managed,  at  sea.  Obs 
yaram.  n.  Milk.  Obs.  Cant. 
ya-ray'  (ya-rl').n.  [Native 
name  in  the  Antilles.]  Any  of 
several  slender  Porto  Rican  fan 
palms,  as  /  nod  e  s  causiarum. 
Porto  Rico  [herb. I 

?arb  (yarb  ;  yah).  Dial.  var.  of  I 
ar'bo- rough  (y  ar'hfi-rfi),  n. 
Whist.  A  hand  containing  no 
card  higher  than  a  nine, 
yarde.  Pret  of  yare.  Obs. 
yard'el  (yiir'd^l),  n.  A  yard 
measure.  Obs.  or  R. 
yard'ful.  n.; pL  -fcls.  See  -fcl. 
yard'ing.  p.pr.  Sr  rb.  n.  of  yard 
lienee:  n.  pi.  Animals  inclosed 
in  a  yard. 

yard'keep7,  n.  [Cf.  yarwhet.p.] 
Bar-tailea  godwit.  Local ,  Eng. 
yard'land',  n.  a  =  yard  of 
land  (in  sense  a).  bAvirgate. 
Hist,  or  Dial.  Eng . 
yard'man  (-mdEn),  w.  A  man 
employed  in  or  about  a  yard. 


yard  slings.  See  sung. 
yards'man  (yardz'mdn),  n.  = 

YARDMAN. 

yard  tackle  Xaut  A  tackle 
used  on  a  lower  yard  of  a  vessel, 
esp.  a  heavy  double  or  treble 
purchase  for  hoisting, 
yard'wand'  (yiird'wbnd'),  n  A 
yardstick-  [yore. I 

yare.  +  ear.  their,  yair,I 
yare  Obs.  or  dial.  Eng.  of  year. 
yare,  adr.  [AS.  geare,  gear  we, 
entirely,  well.  See  yare,  n.j 
Quickly;  soon;  readily;  earnest¬ 
ly  ;  carefully.  Obs. 
yare,  >*.  (.  4- ».  To  prepare  Obs. 

f  are'ly,  adv.  Promptly  ;  eager- 
y  ;  readily.  Obs.  or  Scot. 
yar'fa  (yar'fd).  n.  [Cf.  Icel. 
)6rfi  gravel.]  Snet.  fir  Ork.  /.  a 
Peat  mixed  with  soil  or  roots 
b  A  peat  bog.  IYarico.I 

Yar'i-co,  n.  See  Inkle  and| 
yark  (yiirk).  Var.  of  yerk,  n. 
r.,  jerk. 

yark.  n  t.  [AS.  gea  r'ci  a  n  to 
make  ready.]  Obs.  a  To  make 
ready  ;  to  “prepare,  b  To  dis¬ 
pose"  c  To  grant, 
yar'ke  (yar'kf),  n.  [Native 
name  at  “  Cayenne  ;  cf.  C  a  r  i  b 
dial,  yaracara.]  A  saki. 
yarl  (yarl),  n.  A  jarl. 
yar'ly  (yar'lY  ;  yd'-).  Obs.  or 
dial  Eng.  var.  of  early. 
yarm  ( dial,  yarm ;  yam ),  ».  Obs. 
or  Scot.  fir  Dial.  Eng.  Noise  ; 
outcry;  also,  whine;  mew;  bleat, 
yarm.  i\  i.  [AS  gyrman  to  erv 
out,  roar.]  Obs.  or  Scot.  Sr  Dio). 
Eng.  To  yell  ;  shriek  ;  bellow  ; 
also,  to  bleat  ;  whine  ;  mew  ;  to 
grumble  ;  scold. 

Yar'mouth  (yiir'muth),  a  fi rn. 
[From  Yarmouth,  Iowa.]  Geol 


See  Glacial  period. 
Yar'mouth.  n  A  seaport  town 
of  Norfolk,  England.  —  Yar¬ 
mouth  bloater  An  inhabitant  of 
Yarmouth.  —  Y.  capon,  a  red 
herring, 
yarn  Ar  earn. 
yarn-  Obs.  pret.  of  run. 
yarne  Ar  v e ar n ,  ye r n ,  adv. 
yarn'en  (yiir'ncn),  a.  Made  or 
consisting  of  yarn.  Obs. 
yar'nut  (yar'nfiP).  Var  of 

\  ERXI  T. 

yarnwindel  +  yarrinoi.e 
yarowe  yarrow.  [fa.  I 
yar'pha  (yiir'fd)-  Var.  of  yar-| 
yarr  (yar),  n-  [Cf  yarrow.] 
Common  spurry  ( Spergula )• 
Scot.  5 r  Dial.  Eng. 
yarr  (yar),  v.  i.  [ME.  barren, 
prob  imitative.]  To  growl  or 
snarl.  Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 
Yar'ra  her'ring  (yftr'dO  [From 
Yarra  Yarn i,  a  river  in  Victo¬ 
ria.  Australia.]  =  grayling,  2 
yar'ra-man  (-mrtn),  n.  [Native 
name.  [  A  horse  ;  —  so  called  by 
the  aborigines  and  sometimes  by 
the  colonists.  Obsoles.  Australia. 
yar'ran  (v&r'rtn),  n.  I  Native 
name  in  New  South  Wales.]  Any 
of  various  myalls.  See  myall, 
2  a.  Australia. 

yar'rin-gle.  n.  [ME  $am  wyn- 
del,  Zarwyndyl ;  cf.  AS.  genrn- 
ivinrfe.  See  y  a  r  n  ;  windle  ] 
A  device  for  winding  yarn.  Obs- 
yar'rish  (yar'Ysh),  a.  [Dial. 
yar  sour.]  Having  a  rough, 
strong  taste  ;  sour.  Dial.  Eng. 
Yar'row-S  c  h  1  i  c  k'-Tweed'y 
system  ( yftr'O-shlYk't  w  e  d'Y). 
Marine  Engin.  A  system  of  bal¬ 
ancing  a  four-crank  engine  by 


adjusting  the  reciprocating 
weights  and  the  angles  between 
the  cranks. 

yar'ry  (yar'Y),  a  a  Yarrish. 
Dial.  Ena.  b  Smart  ;  quick. 
Newfoundland . 
yaru.  f  yarf.,  a. 
yarwe  yarrow. 
yar 'whelp  (y  a  r'h  v  5  i  p),  n. 
[From  its  cry  on  taking  wing.l 
A  godwit  :  esp.,  the  bar-tailed 
godwit.  Local,  Eng.  8r  Ir. 
yar'whip  ( -hwYn' ;  -wYp'  ),yar'- 
wipy  (  wYpO-  Vars.  of  yar- 

WHELP. 

yas.  +  eyas. 

yas  (yfts;  yas).  Dial  var.  of  yes. 
Yashtcylisht  ;  yfisht),  n.  [Aves- 
tan  yashtay  adoration.]  See 
A  vesta. 

yas-mak'  Var.  of  yashmak. 
Yas'na  (y  ft  s'n  a  ;  y  fi  s'-),  n. 
[Avestan,  worship,  sacrifice.] 
See  A  vesta. 

yasp'en  (yas'p’n),  n.  [Cf  LG. 
gopse.)  A  double  handful.  Dial. 
Eng.,  Obs  or  Obsoles. 
y-asured.  a.  [See  y- ;  azure. J 
Azure-tinted.  Obs 
y at  (dial,  yftt,  yat)  Ohs.,  Scot  , 
or  dial.  Eng  of  gate,  opening 

yat.  Corrupt,  of  that. 
yatcht.  •]•  yacht. 

yate  yette.  [Eng.  of  gate. i 
yate(yat).  01>b.  or  Scot.  &  dial.  I 
yate  (yat),  w.,  or  yate  tree 
[Westralian  native  name  ]  Any 
of  certain  eucalypts.as  Encaly/h 
tus  cornnta  and  E.  occidental  is. 
yate-ward.  Ar  oateward. 
ya'ti  ( vftt'Y  ;  yflt'Y),  n.  ISkr.] 
a  Hinduism.  An  ascetic,  b  Jain¬ 
ism.  A  religious  teacher, 
yatte.  pret  of  yette-  Obs. 
yat'ter  (yat'5r),  n.  Sc  v.  Chat- 


breaking  in  wlrite  froth,  as  cane  juice  in  the  clarifiers  in 
sugar  works. 

yaw  (y6),  v.  i.  ct*  t.  [Orig.  uncert.  ;  cf.  Icel.  jaga  to  move 
to  and  fro,  as  a  door  on  its  hinges.]  Naut.  To  steer  wild, 
or  out  of  the  line  of  her  course  ;  to  deviate  from  her  course, 
as  when  struck  by  a  heavy  sea ;  —  said  of  a  ship. 

A  corpulent  and  ungraceful  body,  that  yawed  from  side  to  side 
as  he  walked  Charles  Reade. 

yaw,  n.  Naut.  A  movement  of  a  vessel  by  which  she  tem¬ 
porarily  alters  her  course  ;  a  deviation  from  a  straight 
course  in  steering. 

yaw'ey  (yS'T),  a.  Med.  Pert,  to,  or  affected  with,  yaws, 
yawl  (ySl),  n.  [D .  jol ;  akin  to  LG.  &  Dan .  jolle,  Sw .julle. 
Cf.  jolly-boat.]  Naut.  1.  A  ship’s  small  boat,  usually 
rowed  by  four  or  six  oars ;  a  jolly-boat. 

2.  A  light  sailing  vessel  with  stem  and  stern  alike  and 
usually  carrying  one,  two,  or  three  lugsails ;  —  now  only 
with  distinguishing  place  names,  as  Yarmouth  yawl.  Eng. 

3.  A  fore-and-aft-rigged  vessel  with  a  mainmast  stepped  a 
little  farther  forward 
than  in  a  sloop  and 
carrying  a  mainsail 
and  jibs,  with  a  jig¬ 
ger  mast  far  aft,  usu¬ 
ally  placed  abaft  the 
rudder  post.  Cf. 
ketch. 

yawn  (y6u),  v.  i. ; 
yawned  (ydnd); 
yawn'ing.  [ME. 

$anien,  prob.  for  ga¬ 
rden,  gonien,  AS.  gd- 
nian,  influenced  by 
the  kindred  ME. 
nen,  yenen, 

AS.  geonian ,  ginian, 
to  yawn,  glnan  (in  Yawl,  3. 

comp.)  to  yawn,  open  wide  ;  akin  to  G.  gahnen  to  yawn, 
OHG.  ginen,  geinon,  also  gien,  Icel.  f/ina  to  yawn,  gin  the 
mouth,  OSlav.  zijati  to  yawn,  L.  hiare  to  gape,  yawn  ;  cf. 
Gr.  x€L<*  a  hole.  The  vowel  sound  is  peril,  imitative.  Cf. 
hiatus.]  1.  To  open  the  mouth,  esp.  involuntarily  through 
drowsiness,  dullness,  or  fatigue  ;  to  gape  ,  oscitate.  “  The 
lazy,  yawning  drone.”  Shak. 

2  To  open  wide;  to  gape,  as  if  to  allow  the  entrance  or 
exit  of  something. 

’T  is  now  the  very  witching  time  of  night. 

When  churchyards  yawn  Shak. 

3.  To  open  the  mouth,  or  to  gape,  through  surprise  or  be¬ 
wilderment.  Shak ; 

4  To  desire  to  swallow  anything ;  to  express  desire  by 
yawning  ;  to  be  eager ;  to  long ;  as,  to  yawn  for  fat  livings. 
“  One  long,  yawning  gaze.”  Landor. 

yawn,  v.t.  1.  To  open  wide  ;  to  make  by  opening.  Rare. 

2.  To  utter  with  a  yawn. 

3.  To  affect,  bring,  do,  or  the  like,  by  or  with  yawning, 
yawn,  n.  1.  All  involuntary  act,  excited  by  drowsiness, 

etc.,  and  consisting  of  a  deep  and  long  inspiration  follow¬ 
ing  several  successive  attempts  at  inspiration,  the  mouth, 
fauces,  etc.,  typically  being  wide  open. 

2.  Act  of  opening  wide,  or  of  gaping. 

3.  A  chasm,  mouth,  opening,  or  passage w*ay. 

Now  gape  the  graves,  and  through  their  yawns  let  loose 
Imprisoned  spirits  Marston. 

yaws  (yQz),  n.  [African  yaw  a  raspberry.]  Med.  A  kind 
of  tropical  disease  ;  framboesia  (which  see), 
yaw'-weed'  (yb'wed'),  n.  A  low  shrubby  rubiaceous 
plant  {Morinda  royoc)  of  Florida  and  the  West  Indies.  It 
lias  small  white  odorous  flowers,  and  was  formerly  con¬ 
sidered  a  remedy  foryaws.  _ 

Yaz'OO  Fraud  (ySz'oo;  ya'zoo).  U.  S.  Hist.  The  grant  by 
the  State  of  Georgia,  by  Act  of  Jan.  7,  1795,  of  35,000,000 
acres  of  her  western  territory,  for  $500,000,  to  four  com¬ 
panies  known  as  the  Yazoo  Companies  from  the  region 
granted ;  — commonly  so  called,  the  act  being  known  as 
the  Yazoo  Frauds  Act,  because  of  alleged  corruption  of  the 
legislature,  every  member  but  one  being  a  shareholder  in 
one  or  more  of  the  companies.  The  act  granting  the  land 
was  repealed  in  1796  by  a  new  legislature,  and  the  repealing 
provision  was  incorporated  in  the  State  constitution  in 
1798.  In  1802  the  territory  was  ceded  to  the  United  States. 
The  claims  of  the  purchasers,  whom  Georgia  had  refused 
to  compensate,  were  sustained  bv  the  United  States  Su¬ 
preme  Court,  which  (1810)  declared  the  repealing  act  of  1796 
unconstitutional.  Congress  in  1814  ordered  the  lands  sold 
and  appropriated  $5,000,000  to  pay  the  claims. 


ter;  grumble;  brawl.  Scot. 
yaud(v6d;  yad),  n.  [Cf  .iade 
a  horse.]  A  work  horse  ;  a  mare  ; 
a  jade  Scot  6f  Dial.  Eng 
yauf  4*  gare,  pret.  of  give. 
yaul.  yawl. 
yauld.  Obs.  pret.  of  yield 
yauld  (y  0  d  ;  y  a  d  ;  y  a  1  d).  a. 
Alert;  "active:  able-bodied; 
strong  Scot  fir  Dial  Eng. 
yaule^  +  yowl  lof  yammer. I 
yau'mer  (yd'mgr;  yii'-)  Scot.  I 
yaup  (yap;  ydp).  Var. of  yap,  a. 
yaup(vfip  ;  yap), y.  i.  To  gape; 
to  yawn,  esp  audibly  ;  to  bawl  ; 
yelp  ;  talk  noisily  :  whine  ;  to 
scream,  as  a  bird  Scot.  Sr  Dial . 
yaup'er.  n.  One  that  yaups. 

Ya  va-pai'  (ya'va-pl'j,  n.  One 
of  a  semicivilized  tribe  of  Yu- 
man  Indians  of  Mohave  origin, 
now  on  the  San  Carlos  Reserva¬ 
tion,  Arizona. 

yave.  Ar  gave,  pret-  of  give. 
yawd-  Var.  of  yaud.  Scot.  Sr 
Dial.  Eng. 

yawl  (v61 ),  n.  Sr  v  [ME  garden; 
cf  also Joulrn  ;  of  imitative  ori¬ 
gin.  Cf.  yowl.]  Howl ;  scream. 
Obs  or  Scot  Sr  Dial.  Eng. 
yawl'-rigged  (-rTgd'),  a  Naut. 
See  yawl  [ot  yammer.) 

yawm'er  (ydm'Sr).  Scot,  var.l 
yawnd.  Yawned.  Ref.  Sp. 
yawn'er,  n  One  that  yawns, 
yawn'ey  (ySn'T).??.  Also  yawn'- 
ups  (-ups).  A  silly,  lazy,  or 
stupid  person;  boor.  Dial. Eng. 
yawn'ing  +  awning. 
yawn'ing.  p.  pr,  Sr  rb.  n.  of 
yawn.  —  yawn'ing-ly,  adv. 
yawp  Y  ar.  of  yap,  a. ;  yaup 
yaw'root'  (yft'-),  yaw'shruV.n. 
The  queenroot.  Southern  U  S. 


yawyn  Ar  given,  p  p.  of  give. 
yax  +  yex. 

yax'che  (yash'chft).  m  [Maya 
yar-che,  lit.,  green  tree.]  The 
silk-cotton  tree  [Ytterbium. | 
Yb  Abbr.  Chew. \ no  period,  )7>]  | 
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y-b-.  For  various  words,  chiefly 
past  participles,  beginning  with 
y-b-.  see  forms  in  B-,  as,  for  y 
bake,  see  bake-  See  also  Y-. 
y-batrid.  y-be',  y-bernde.  y- 
beryit.  Obs.  p.  p  of  batter, 

BE,  BURN,  BURY. 

y-bet  Obs.  p  p.  of  beat,  beet. 
y-blent  Obs.  p.  p.  of  blend, 
blind,  obscure  [abide-  Obs.  | 
y-bleved.  />.  />.  of  beleaye,  tol 

y-bliB8ed.  y-botr,  y-bore.  Obs. 

p  p.  of  BLESS.  BEAK. 

y-bornid,  y-borwed.  Obs.  p.  p.  of 

BURNISH,  BORROW 

Y  branch  See  Y,  a. 
y-break.  v.  t.  [AS.  gebrecan.} 
To  break-  Obs 

y-brend.  Obs  -  n.  p.  of  burn. 

Y  bridge.  See  Y,  a 
y-brint.  Obs  p.  p.  of  burn. 
y-bulled.  Obs  p.  p-  of  bill. 
y-by-  Ar  y-be 

y-byate.  Obs.  p  p.  of  beat. 
ybyn.  Obs.  form  of  ibis. 
yc-.  For  various  words  begin¬ 
ning  yc-,  see  forms  in  ic- ;  a6,  for 
ycie,  see  icy. 

y-c-  For  various  words,  chiefly 
past  participles,  beginning  with 
y-c,  6ee  forms  in  c- ;  as,  for  y- 
cast.  see  cast  See  also  y- 
y-caht,  y-capred.  Obs.  p.  p.  of 
catch,  caper. 

ych.  Ar  EACH.  [Cf.  ILKA. I 

ycha  Obs.  form  for  each  onc.\ 
y-chaped,  a.  =  chafed.  Ohs. 
yche.  Ar  each 


ale,  senate,  c&re,  ftm,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofa ;  ©ve,  Svent,  find,  recent,  maker;  Ice,  Ill;  old,  6bey,  orb,  ddd,  s&ft,  connect ;  use,  unite,  urn,  up,  circus,  menu ; 

II  Foreign  Word.  Ar  Obsolete  Variant  of.  +  combined  with.  =  equals. 
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y-cleped',  y-clept'  (T-klgpt'),/).  p.  [as.  geclipod,  p.  p.  of 
chpian,  cleopian,  diopian,  to  call.  See  clepe  ;  v-.l 
Called  ;  named.  Obs.  or  Archaic.  Lamb. 

Y  current.  Elec.  The  current  through  one  branch  of  the 
star  arrangement  of  a  three-phase  circuit.  See  star,  n.  5  h. 
y©  (the  ;  cj.  the,  def.  art.).  An  old  method  of  printing  the 
article  the  (AS.  pe),  “y  ”  being  used  for  the  Anglo-Saxon, 
or  Old  English,  and  Middle  English  character  thorn  ( p). 
It  is  often  printed  y<  as  if  a  contraction,  like  yt  for  that, 
and  is  sometimes  incorrectly  pronounced  ye.  See  Y  and 
Cf.  THORN,  11.,  4. 

ye  (ye),  pron.  [ME.  ye,  ]e,  nom.  pi.,  AS.  ge,  ge  ;  cf.  OS.  qe, 
gi,  OFries.  g%,  i,  D.  gij,  Dan.  &  Sw:  ■/,  Icel.  er,  OHG.  ir, 
G.  (hr,  Goth,  jus,  Litli.  jus,  Gr.  vpets,  Skr.  yuyam.]  The 
personal  pronoun  of  the  second  person.  Ye  is  used  :  1.  As 
nominative  pi.  ;  —  orig.  its  only  construction. 

Ye  ben  to  me  right  welcome  heartily.  Chaucer. 

But  ye  are  washed,  but  ye  are  sanctified.  1  Cor.  vi.  11. 
2  As  objective  pi.  “  Strange  news  to  tell  ye."  Dryden. 
\  ain  pomp  and  glory  of  this  world,  1  hate  ye.  Shak. 

3.  As  nominative  or  objective  sing. 

.  And  ye,  sir  clerk,  lat  he  your  schamfastnesse.  Chaucer. 

4.  Disjunctively,  by  way  of  address  or  for  emphasis. 

Hush  ye,  hush  ye,  little  pet  ye  !  Scott. 

Since  the  16th  century  ye  has  often  been  used  inter¬ 
changeably  with  you. as  both  nominative  and  objective.  In 
ordinary  discourse  it  is  now  superseded  by  you,  ye  occur¬ 
ring  only  in  solemn  or  poetical  style  and  in  dialect, 
yea  (ya  ;  obs.  or  archaic  ye).  [ME.  ye,  ya,$e,  }a,  AS.  yea,  ge; 
akin  to  OFries.  ye,  ie,  OS.,  D.,  OHG.,  G.,  Dan.,  &  Sw.  ja, 
Icel.  ja,  Goth,  ja,  jai,  and  prob.  to  Gr.  ^  truly,  verily.  Cf. 
yes.]  An  affirmative  adverbial  particle,  used  also  as  sen¬ 
tence  equivalent  (def.  1),  conjunction  (def.  3),  and  predicate 
adjective  (def.  4),  now  superseded  in  senses  1  and  3  by  yes 
(which  see)  except  in  sacred  or  solemn  discourse  :  1.  Yes ; 
—  formerly  esp.  in  simple,  as  distinguished  from  emphatic, 
affirmation  or  assent.  See  yes,  1. 

Let  your  communication  be  yea,  yea  ;  nay,  nay.  Matt.  v.  3". 
2.  Indeed  ;  truly  ;  —  introducing  a  sentence  or  clause. 

lea,  hath  God  said,  Ye  shall  not  eat  of  every  tree  of  the  gar¬ 
den  ’  .  Gen.  iii.  1. 

3-  More  than  this  ;  not  only  so,  but ;  —  used  to  mark  the 
addition  of  something  more  emphatic.  Cf.  nay,  adv.,  2. 

I  therein  (lo  rejoice,  yea ,  and  will  rejoice.  Phil.  i.  18. 
4.  Assured;  certain  used  predicatively.  Archaic. 

All  the  promises  of  God  in  him  are  yea.  2  Cor.  i.  20. 
yea,  n.  All  affirmative  reply  or  vote  ;  one  who  votes  in  the 
affirmative  ;  as,  a  vote  by  yeas  and  nays, 
yean  (yen),  v.  t.  <L-  i.  ;  yeaned  (yend) ;  yean'ing.  [AS. 
(assumed)  geeanian ;  ge-  -fr-  eanian  to  yean  ;  perh.  akin  to 
E.  ewe.  Cf.  ean.]  To  bring  forth  young,  as  a  goat  or  a 
sheep ;  to  ean  ;  lamb. 

yean'ling  (-ling),  n.  [ yean  -f  1st  -ling.  Cf.  eanling.] 
A  lamb  or  a  kid  ;  an  eanling. 

year  (yer),  n.  [ME.  yer,  yeer,  % er ,  AS.  gear ;  akin  to 
OFries.  ier,  ger,  OS  .jar.  ger,  D .  jaar,  OHG  .jar,  G  .jahr, 
Icel.  dr,  Dan.  aar ,  Sw.  nr,  Goth,  jet,  Gr.  <iipa  a  season  of 
the  year,  springtime,  a  part  of  the  day,  an  hour,  wpo?  a 
year,  Avestan  ydre  year.  Cf.  hour,  yore.]  1.  The  time 
of  one  apparent  revolution  of  the  sun  around  the  ecliptic  ; 
the  period  occupied  by  the  earth  in  making  its  revolution 
around  the  sun,  called  the  astronomical,  equinoctial,  natu¬ 
ral,  solar,  or  tropical  year,  whose  length  is  365  days,  5  hours, 
48  minutes,  45.51  seconds.  The  fictitious  year  is  the  interval 
between  two  successive  returns  of  the  sun’s  center  to  mean 
longitude  280°  (used  in  reducing  star  places).  The  lunar 
year  is  a  period  of  12  lunar  months.  The  lunar  astronomi¬ 
cal  year,  of  12  lunar  synodical  months,  has  a  length  of 
354  days,  8  hours,  48  minutes,  34  seconds.  The  common  lunar 
year  consists  of  12  lunar  civil  months,  or  about  354*  days. 
See  anomalistic  year,  sidereal  year,  tropical  year. 

2.  A  period  of  365  days  or,  in  the  case  of  leap  year,  366 
days.  The  calendar,  civil,  or  legal  year  has  the  same  num¬ 
ber  of  days,  is  divided  into  12  calendar  months,  and  is  now 
reckoned  as  beginning  with  January  1  and  ending  with 
December  31.  Formerly,  in  England,  the  legal  year  began 
oil  Annunciation  Day,  March  25;  the  change  to  January  1 
took  place  on  that  day  in  1752 ;  in  Scotland  such  a  change 
had  been  made  in  1600.  Hence,  dates  between  January  1 
and  March  25  are  sometimes  written  thus:  February  21, 
1574-5,  that  is,  1575  according  to  present  reckoning.  In 
statutes  a  year  means  a  calendar  year,  unless  a  contrary 
intention  is  expressed.  At  the  common  law  and  as  defined 
in  some  codes  a  half  year  consists  of  182  days  ;  a  quarter  of  a 
year,  of  91  days.  The  lunar  year  of  354  days,  divided  into 
12  months,  is  the  regular  common  Hebrew  year  and  was 
the  ancient  Greek  year,  intercalation  being  resorted  to 
to  maintain  some  correspondence  between  the  lunar  and 
solar  years.  See  calendar,  leap  year,  bissextile,  com¬ 
mon  year,  Mohammedan  year,  .Jewish  calendar,  Greek 
calendar,  lunisolar  period,  Sothic  year. 


3.  The  time  in  which  any  planet  completes  a  revolution 
about  the  sun  ;  as,  the  year  of  Jupiter  or  of  Saturn. 

4.  pi.  Age,  or  old  age  ;  as,  a  man  in  years.  Slink. 

year  and  a  day,  Law,  the  time  allowed  in  various  legal  lim¬ 
itations  of  time  for  an  act  or  an  event  to  take  place,  so  that 
there  shall  certainly  be  an  interim  of  a  full  year.  In  com¬ 
puting  a  year  and  a  day  after  an  event,  the  day  on  which 
the  event  happened  is  included  in  the  reckoning.  Some¬ 
times  in  arbitrary  legal  reckoning  the  period  is  longer 
than  a  calendar  year  and  a  day.  —  y.  in,  y.  out,  from  year  to 
year ;  always.  —  y.  of  confusion,  the  707th  year  of  the  Roman 
Era,  47  b.  c.,  when  the  Julian  calendar  was  introduced.— v. 
of  grace, any  year  of  the  Christian  Era;  annus  Domini;  A.  D. 
or  a.  d.  —  v.  of  our  Lord,  annus  Domini ;  year  of  grace.  —  y.’s 
mind,  Eccl.,  a  commemoration  of  a  deceased  person,  as  by  a 
Mass,  a  year  after  his  death.  Cf.  month’s  mind  a 

year  bird  All  East  Indian  white-tailed  hornbill  ( Rhyti - 
ceros  undulatus)  having  on  the  base  of  the  beak  strong 
plications,  each  supposed  to  represent  a  year  of  growth. 
year'bOOk/  (yer'bdok'),  n.  1.  A  book  published  yearly  ; 
any  annual  report  or  summary  of  the  statistics  or  facts  of 
a  year,  designed  to  be  used  as  a  reference  book  ;  as,  a 
church  yearbook. 

2.  Eng.  Law.  Any  of  the  series  of  books  containing  annual 
reports  of  cases  as  judged  in  the  courts  of  England  from 
1292  (20  Edw.  I.)  to  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  They  were 
published  annually  in  Law  French  at  the  expense  of  the 
crown,  and  afford  the  earliest  reports  of  any  substantial 
value  as  precedents.  There  are  several  breaks  in  the  series, 
year'ling  (-ling),  n.  [year  +  1st  - ling .]  An  animal  one  year 
old,  or  in  the  second  year  of  its  age  ;  —  applied  chiefly  to 
cattle,  sheep,  and  horses.  The  racing  and  trotting  rules 
provide  that  the  age  of  a  horse  shall  be  reckoned  from  Jan. 
1st  of  the  year  of  foaling. 

year'ling,  a.  A  year  old  ;  of  a  year’s  age  or  duration, 
yearlong'  (-lSng' ;  205),  a.  Lasting  through  a  year, 
year'ly,  a.  [AS.  gSarlic .]  1.  Happening,  accruing,  or 

coming  every  year;  annual ;  as,  a  yearly  income,  feast. 

2.  Lasting  a  year  ;  as,  a  yearly  plant. 

3.  Accomplished  in,  or  embracing,  a  year  ;  as,  the  yearly 

circuit,  or  revolution,  of  the  earth.  Shak. 

year'ly,  adv.  [AS.  geartxce .]  Annually  ;  once  a  year  ; 
from  year  to  year  ;  as,  blessings  yearly  bestowed. 

Yearly  will  I  do  this  rite.  Shak. 

yearn  (yQra),  v.  i.  ;  yearned  (ydrnd) ;  yearn'ing.  [ME. 
yernen,  $ernen,$eomen,  AS.  geornian,  gyrnan ,  giernan,  ir. 
georn  desirous,  eager  ;  akin  to  OS.  gem  desirous,  girnean , 
gemean,  to  desire,  D.  gaame  gladly,  willingly,  G.  gem, 
OHG.  gerno,  adv.,  gem,  a.,  G.  gier  greed,  OHG.  girt  greed, 
ger  desirous,  geron  to  desire,  G.  b egehren,  Icel.  gima  to 
desire,  gjarn  eager,  Goth,  faihu^amij  .covetous,  gairnjan 
to  desire,  and  perh.  to  Gr.  xa^P€LV  to  rejoice,  be  glad,  Skr. 
hai'y  to  desire,  to  like.]  1.  To  be  filled  with  longing  de¬ 
sire  ;  to  be  rendered  uneasy  with  eager  longing  for  or  want 
of  a  thing  ;  as,  he  yearned  for  news  of  his  family. 

Joseph  made  haste  ;  for  his  bowels  did  yearn  upon  his  brother  ; 
and  he  sought  where  to  weep.  Gen.  xliii.  30. 

Your  mother's  heart  yearns  towards  you.  Addison. 

2.  To  feel  grief  or  pity  ;  to  grieve  ;  mourn.  Now  Rare  or 

Dial.  Eng.  “  My  manly  heart  doth  yearn.'"  Shak. 

3.  Hunting.  To  give  tongue  ; — said  of  dogs. 

Syn.  —  See  long. 

yearn,  v.  1.  To  pain  ;  grieve  ;  vex.  Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 

It  yearns  me  not  if  men  my  garments  wear.  Shak. 

year’s  purchase  (yerz).  The  amount  that  is  yielded  by 
the  annual  income  of  property ;  —  used  in  expressing  the 
value  of  a  thing  in  the  number  of  years  required  for  its  in¬ 
come  to  yield  its  purchase  price,  in  reckoning  the  amount 
to  be  paid  for  annuities,  etc. 

yeast  (yest), n.  [ME .$eesl,>est,  AS.  gist;  akin  to  D.  gest, 
gist,  G.  gischt,  gdscht,  OHG.  jesan  (strong,  v.  i.),  jerian 
(weak,  v.  t.),  to  ferment,  G.  gischen ,  gdschen,  gdhren,  Gr. 
^co-tos  boiled,  $eiv  to  boil,  Skr.  yas.]  1.  A  substance  con¬ 
sisting  of  the  aggregated  cells  of  certain  minute  ascomyce- 
tous  fungi  (see  def.  2),  and  appearing  as  a  surface  froth  or 
as  a  thick  sediment  in  fruit  juices,  malt  worts,  and  other 
saccharine  liquids,  in  which  it  induces  alcoholic  fermenta¬ 
tion  through  the  agency  of  an  enzyme  (see  zymase  a).  Sur¬ 
face  or  top  yeast,  resulting  in  top  fermentation,  develops 
more  rapidly  and  at  higher  temperatures  than  sedimentary 
or  bottom  yeast,  which  gives  rise  to  bottom  fermentation. 
Yeast  is  widely  used  in  making  alcoholic  liquors,  esp. 
beer  ;  also,  in  baking,  as  a  means  of  leavening. 

2.  Any  minute  unicellular  fungus  of  the  genus  Saccharo- 
myces ;  a  yeast  plant  or  cell.  See  Saccharomyces. 

3.  Ferment ;  agitation. 

The  crudities  and  yeast  of  youth.  F.  T.  Palgrave. 

4.  Spume,  or  foam,  as  of  water.  Byron. 

yeast'-bit  ten,  a.  Brewing.  Too  much  affected  by  yeast ; 

—  said  of  beer  when  the  yeast  froth  has  reentered  the  body. 


yeast  cake-  A  mealy  or  doughy  cake  impregnated  with 
live  germs  of  the  yeast  plant,  used  for  raising  bread,  etc. 
yeast  fungus.  A  fungus  of  the  order  Saccharomycetales. 
yeast'y  (yes'tT),  a.  Resembling,  or  consisting  of,  yeast ; 
frothy  ;  foamy  ;  spumy  ;  also,  light ;  frivolous  ;  trivial, 
yelk  <ySlk),  n.  Yolk.  Obsoles.  or  Dial. 
yell  (ytff),  v.  i. ;  yelled  (yeld);  yell'ing.  [ME.  yellen, 
$ellen,  AS.  giellan ,  gillan,  gyllan  ;  akin  to  D.  gillen,  OHG. 
gellan ,  G.  gellen,  Icel.  gjalla,  Sw.  galla  to  ring,  resound, 
and  to  AS.,  OS.,  &  OHG.  galan  to  sing,  Icel.  gala.  Cf. 
nightingale,  stannel.]  To  cry  out  with  a  loud  and  sharp, 
or  with  a  hideous,  noise ;  to  shriek ;  to  cry  or  scream  as 
with  agony  or  horror. 

They  yelled en  as  feendes  doon  in  helle.  Chaucer. 

Nor  the  night  raven,  that  still  deadly  yells.  Sjtenser. 
yell,  v.  t.  To  utter  or  declare  with  a  yell ;  to  shout, 
yell,  n.  1.  A  sharp  and  loud,  hideous,  or  inarticulate  out¬ 
cry  ;  as  :  a  A  scream  or  shriek,  more  or  less  involuntary, 
resulting  from  terror,  pain,  rage,  or  other  strong  feeling, 
b  A  cry  of  certain  animals,  c  A  characteristic  shout  or 
cry,  as  used  sometimes  in  warfare;  as,  an  Apache  yell; 
the  yell  of  charging  cavalry, 

2.  A  shout  or  cheer,  usually  rhythmic  and  composed  of  an 
agreed  or  fixed  set  of  words  or  syllables,  used  esp.  by  college 
students.  U.  S.  &  Canada. 

yel'low  (ySl'o),  a.  ;  yel'low-er  (-er) ;  yel'low-est.  [ME. 
yelow,  yelwe,^elow,  $alowe,  jolou,  fr.  AS.  geolu  (gen.  masc. 
&  ueut.  geolwes );  akin  to  D.  geel ,  OS.  &  OHG.  gelo,  G. 
gelb,  Icel.  gulr,  Sw.  gul,  Dan.  guul,  L.  helvus  light  bay, 
Gr.  \\6tj  young  verdure,  \Awp6<;  greenish  yellow,  Skr. 
hari  tawny,  yellowish.  Cf.  chlorine,  gall  a  bitter  liquid, 
gold,  yolk.]  1.  Of  the  color  yellow  ;  of  the  color  of  gold, 
sulphur,  or  the  like.  See  yellow,  n 

Her  yellow  hair  was  browded  [braidedj  in  a  tress.  Chaucer. 

First  fruits,  the  green  ear  and  the  yellow  Bheaf.  Milton. 
2.  Jaundiced  ;  hence,  jealous,  envious,  melancholy,  etc. 

3  Cowardly;  hence,  dishonorable  ;  mean  ;  contemptible; 
as,  he  has  a  yellow  streak.  Slang. 

4  Sensational ;  —  said  of  some  newspapers,  their  makers, 
etc.  ;  as,  yellow  journal,  journalism,  etc.  Colloq. 

Phrases  beginning  with  yellow  are  for  facility  of  ref¬ 
erence  distributed  in  the  Vocabulai'y. 

yel'low,  n.  1.  The  most  luminous  color  of  the  spectrum, 
found  between  orange  and  green,  typically  at  wave  length 
about  580/u/u.  It  is  classed  as  a  primary  color  in  some  the¬ 
ories  of  color  vision,  as  that  of  Hering.  See  color,  1. 
Broken  or  saddened  yellow  is  called  citrine. 

2.  Any  pigment  or  dye  which  colors  yellow. 

3.  The  yolk  of  an  egg.  Cf.  white,  n .,  2  b. 

4.  pi.  a  Jaundice,  esp.  of  domestic  animals.  Shak.  b 
Fig.,  jealousy. 

5.  pi.  A  peculiar  and  very  destructive  disease  of  the  peach, 
manifested  by  the  production  of  numerous  sterile  shoots, 
the  gradual  yellowing  of  the  foliage,  and  ultimate  death 
of  the  tree.  It  spreads  rapidly  in  an  orchard  unless  eradi¬ 
cated.  The  cause  is  unknown,  but  it  is  attributed  to  an 
excess  of  enzymes  causing  chemical  changes  in  the  tissues. 

6.  One  of  a  group  of  butterflies  in  which  the  predominat¬ 
ing  color  is  yellow.  It  includes  the  common  small  yellow 
butterflies.  Also,  pi.,  this  group. 

7-  Dial.  Eng.  a  Woadwaxen.  b  Wild  cabbage  ( Brassica 
campestns).  Obs.  c  Charlock  ( Brassica  anensis). 

8  Gold  Dial.  Eng. 

yel'low  (ySl'o),  v.  t. ;  yel'lowed  (-od) ;  yel'low-ing.  To 
make  yellow  ;  to  cause  to  have  a  yellow'  tinge  or  color. 

Cowslips  yellowed  the  meadow  flats.  G.  Meredith. 
yel'low,  v.  i.  To  become  yellow  or  yellower, 
yellow  atrophy  A fed.  A  fatal  affection  of  the  liver,  in 
which  it  undergoes  fatty  degeneration,  and  becomes  rap¬ 
idly  smaller  and  of  a  deep  yellow  tinge.  The  marked 
symptoms  are  jaundice,  black  vomit,  delirium,  convul¬ 
sions,  and  coma. 

yel'low -backed'  (-bXkt'),  a.  Having  the  back  yellow, 
yellow-backed  rockfish,  a  rockfisli  (Sebastodes  maliger)  of  the 
Pacific  coast  of  North  America.  It  becomes  nearly  two 
feet  long  and  is  an  important  food  fish, 
yellow  bass  (bas).  A  North  American  freshwater  bass 
(Aforone  interruvta)  native  of  the  lower  parts  of  the  Missis¬ 
sippi  and  its  tributaries.  It  is  yellow,  with  several  more 
or  less  broken  black  stripes  or  bars, 
yel'low-bel  lied,  a.  Having  a  yellow  or  yellowish  belly, 
yellow-bellied  flycatcher,  a  small  flycatcher  (Empidonax  fla- 
viventris)  of  eastern  North  America.— y.  sapsuckeror  wood¬ 
pecker.  See  sapsucker.  — y.  terrapin.  See  terrapin,  1. 
yel'low-bel'ly  (ySl'o-b&l'T),  n.  a  The  red-breasted  bream 
( Lepomis  aurilus).  b  The  squawfisli.  c  A  serranoid  food 
fish  ( Ctenolates ,  or  Pleclroplites,  ambiguus)  of  Australian 
rivers  and  lagoons,  d  The  tortoise  shell  from  the  plastron 
of  the  turtle.  It  is  of  a  uniform  yellow  color.  Trade  Term. 


ycholde.  Contr.  for  /  (could.  Obs. 
ychone.  Each  one.  Obs.  Cf.  ilka. 
y-clad'  (Y-kl&d'),  p.  p.  Clad. 
Archaic.  (Call;  name.  Obs. 
y-cleepe,  v.  t.  fSee  y-clepkd.Ji 
y-clenzed.  y-clight,  y-clomben. 
y-clongen.  Obs.  p.p.of  cleanse, 
CLIU  II,  CLIMB,  CLING. 

y-cluped.  *1*  y-cleped. 

Y  connection.  SeeY,a. 

y-conque8t,  p.  p.  Conquered. 
Vhs.  [05s.  I 

y-coped.  a.  Dressed  in  a  cope.  | 
y-core,  y-coroned.  Obs.  p.  p  of 
CHOOSE,  CROWN. 

y-r  ouped./*.  a.  [OF.  &  F.  couner 
to  cut.  Cf.  Y-.l  Cut;  slit.  Obs. 

Y  cross  See  Y,  a. 
y-cullid.  Obs.  i>.  p.  of  kill. 

Y  curve-  See  Y,  a. 

yd-.  For  various  words  begin¬ 
ning  yd-,  see  forms  in  id-;  as, 
for  ydiot,  see  idiot. 
y-d-.  For  various  words  in  y-d-, 
see  forms  in  d-  ;  as,  for  y-drawe. 
see  draw.  Seealsov-. 
yd.  Abbr.  Yard. 

Y'da-lir  (ti'dii-l?r;  e'-),  n.  [Icel. 
Ydahr .]  See  Asgard. 
ydan  f  ident. 
yday.  Short  for  yesterday. 
ydder.  +  udder. 
y-deld,  y-demed,  y-dept.  Ohs.  p. 
p.  of:  deal,  divide;  deem;  dip. 
y-dight.  v.  t.  =  DIGH  i 
y-do,  y-dobbed,  y-dobled.  Ohs. 
p.  p.  of  DO,  DUB,  DOUBLE, 
y-dought.  /).  a.  [ME .ido$t,  p.  p. 
of  id  (fieri  to  thrive,  AS.  gedu- 
ganfi  Thriven;  prosperous.  Obs. 
y-drad,  y-dred.  Obs.  p.  p-  of 

DREAD. 


Ydre-  +  Hydra,  [stone.  Obs. I 

ydriades,  h.  A  kind  of  precious! 
ydromance.  +  iiydromancy. 
y-dronke.  Obs.  p.  p.  of  drink. 
ydropike  *f*  hydropic. 
ydropsi.  +  hydropsy. 
y-drore,  p.p.  I  AS.  gedroren,  p. 
p.  of  (ge)drdosan  to  fall.]  Fnllcn. 
Obs.  [065.1 

ydrosacre, ».  Hydrosaccharum.l 
yds.  Abbr.  Yards, 
ydy.  eddy. 

ye  +  he,  she.  [of  yea,  adv.  I 
ye  (dial.  ye).  Obs.  or  dial.  Eng.| 
ye,  yea  eye. 
yea,  r.  i.  To  say  yea 
yead.  +  yedk,  to  go.  [head. I 
yead  (yed).  Dial.  Eng.  var.  of  | 
yeaf.  i*  gave,  pret.  of  give. 
yeaghe,  n.  A  yacht.  Obs. 
yeafd  (yeld).  Ynr.  of  yeld. 
ye&lde.  +  eld,  old. 
yealdy.  +  eld,  v. 
yealp-  Ods.  pret.  of  yelp. 
yealwe.  +  yellow. 
yean  +  gain, ,prep. 
yea'-nay',  a.  Uncertain.  Obs. 
yeand-  Yeaned.  Ref.  Sp. 
yean'durth(yfn'dwrth).  Dial. 

Eng.  var.  of  undern. 
yeant.  +  giant. 
year  (yer).  Dial.  var.  of  ear,  n. 
year.  t.  To  have  for  a  year  ; 
—  used  only  in  to  year  and  day, 
to  hold  or  have  in  possession  for 
the  period  of  a  year  and  a  day. 
ye-a'ra  (yft-ii'ra),  «.  The  Cali¬ 
fornian  poisonous  sumac,  or 
poison  ivy  (Rhus  diversiloba). 
yearb.  Abbr.  Yearbook. 
yeard(yfrd  ;  yflrd  ;  y?rd).  Scot, 
var.  of  EARTH. 

year 'day',  a.  Anniversary.  Obs. 


yearde.  +  yard. 

yeare.  +  ear,  yare,  yore. 
yeared  (yerd), «.  Aged  Obs. 
year'lng.  n.  =  yearling.  Obs. 
year  letter.  See  hall  mark. 
year'li-ly  (yer'lT-lT),  adv. 
Yearly.  R.  f&  dial,  of  earn.) 
yearn (yftrn;  yPrn;  yQn).  Scot., 
yearn.  +  ya  r  n  . 
yearn'ful,«.  [ME.^eom/?<7,  AS. 
georn  full.  ]  a  Desirous  Obs.  b 
Mournful.  Obs. 

Searn'ing  (yOr'nTng).  yearn'- 
lgs  (-nlngz).  Vars.  of  earn¬ 
in'!;,  earnings,  rennet, 
yearn 'ing,  p.  pr.  Sr  vb.  n.  of 
yearn.  [06s.  I 

yearn' ing  like,  a.  Desirable.  | 
yearn'lng-ly,  adv.  of  yearning, 
p.  pr. 

year'oek  (yer'wk),  n.  A  hen 
one  year  old.  Scot.  [gift.  Obs.  I 
years '-gift',  n.  A  new-year| 
yearth  (dial.  yPrth,  y  firth, 
ySrth).  Ohs.  or  Scot.  &  dial. 
Eng.  var.  of  earth. 
yeast-  f  EAST, 
yeast,  r.  i.  To  ferment, 
yeast  cell.  A  yeast  plant, 
yeast'i  ness  (yes'tl-ii6s),  n.  See 
-ness.  (yeast.  | 

yeast'Ing,  p.  pr.  Sr  vb.  n.  of  | 
yeast  plant.  =  yeast,  2. 
yeast  powder  Baking  powder. 
Obs.  or  Dial.  [conj.  I 

yeat.  f  YET, V.;  yet ,adc.  3r! 
yeat  (dial,  yat,  yP'tft, yet).  Obs. 
or  Scot.  &  dial.  Eng.  var.  of 
gate,  an  opening, 
yeave  +  eve. 
yeax.  +  ykx,  hiccup. 
yed(y?a).  Dial.  Eng.  of  head  ; 


|  yard,  a  staff. 

!  yed,  n.  Wrangling.  Scot. 

;  yed.  c.  (.  To  wrangle.  Scot. 
yed,  n.  Sr  v.  [Also  dial,  yen/  ;  cf. 

I  earth.  |  Burrow.  Dial.  Eng. 
yedde.  r.  i.  IAS.  gieddian,  gid- 
dian .  sing.]  To  play  ;  sing.  Obs. 
yed'ding  (ySd'Yng),  n.  [AS. 
geddung,  giddung,  giedding ,  fr. 
gieddian.  gid  d  tan,  to  sing, 
speak.]  The  song  or  tale  of  a 
minstrel.  Obs. 

yede(yed).  [See  yode.J  Archaic 
or  dial.  Eng.  pret.  &  obs.  p.  p. 
of  go. 

yede,  v.  i.  [Formed  fr.  pret. 
yede,  yode.  See  yode.]  To  go; 
proceed.  Ohs. 

feder.  a.  [Cf.  AS.  sedre  quick- 
y,  promptly.]  Quick  ;  prompt; 
also,  great  :  vehement.  —  yeder- 
ly,  anv.  Roth  Obs. 

Yed  Posterior  (y5d).  [Ar.  yad 
hand.]  See  star. 

Yed  Prior.  See  star. 
yee.  +  eye;  yf., pron.  (of  yea.| 
yee  (dial.  ve).  Obs.  or  dial.  Eng.  | 
yeed.  +  yede. 
yeel  (yel).  Scot.  var.  of  yule. 
yeel.  -fr  eel.  [of  hielaman.I 
yeel'a-man(yel'd-mftn).  Var.| 
yeeld.  *fr  yield. 
yee-lyd.  *fr  eyelid. 
yeeme  *fr  yeme. 
yeemsell.  -fr  ykmsel. 
yeen.  *fr  gain, prep. 
yeene.  -fr  yean,  v. 
yeep.  +  yep. 
yeer.  *fr  ere,  year. 
yeerd.  -fr  yard,  staff, 
yees  (yez).  Var.  of  yez. 
yeest.  -fr  yeast. 
i  yeet.  *fr  yet,  v. 


yeetere.  *fr  yetek. 

yef.  *fr  IF.  [ Y I V ERNESS.  I 

yefere.  yefernesse.  *fr  yiver,| 

ye-feth.  *fr  I ’FAITH. 

yeffe.  *fr  give,  if. 

yeffell.  -fr  evil. 

yeft,  yefte.  *fr  gift.  [man. I 

yegg  (yfg),  n.  Short  for  v egg-1 

y-egged.  Obs.  p.  p.  of  edge. 

yegg 'man  (ygg'mdn),  n.  A 

criminal  tramp,  esp.  a  burglar. 

Slang. 

yegh.  yeigh.  -fr  yf.v. 
ve-gui'ta  (ya-ge'ta),  ».  The 
black-necked  stilt.  Porto  Rico 
yeld.  Obs.  pret.  of  oo. 
yeild  (yeld).  Var.  of  yeld,  a. 
yeild  (dial.  yeld).  Obs.  or  dial. 
Eng.  var.  of  yield. 
yeill.  *fr  eld. 
yeinder.  *fr  yonder. 
yeines.  *fr  gains, prep, 
yeir.  +  year. 

yeird.  -fr  yard,  staff  [earth. I 
yeird  (yerd).  Scot.  var.  of| 
yeisk.  *fr  y ex,  v. 
yeit.  -fr  yet. 
yeit  (yat).  Var.  of  yate. 
yeitt.'  +  yette,  v. 


yeke.  fr  eke. 
ye'ki-lik'  (y  e 


k  C-l  Y  k0, 


y<  ..... 

[Turk,  iki,  yeki,  two  -fr  suffi 
-hk.]  See  coin. 
yel.  Veil.  Ref.  Sp. 
yeld.  fr  eld,  guild. 
yeld  (yPld).  Obs.  or  dial.  Eng. 
var.  of  yield. 
yeld.  Yelled.  Ref.  Sp. 
yeld  (ySld),  a.  [Cf.  geld,  a.] 
Scot.  Sr  Dial.  Eng.  Of  an  ani¬ 
mal,  esp.  a  cow  or  ewe  :  a 
Barren  ;  having  slipped  her 
young,  b  Giving  no  milk. 


yelde,  v.  t.  [See  yield.]  To 

shield;  help.  Obs. 
veldh&lle,  n.  [AS.  gild,  gield. 
See  guild.]  =  guildhall. 
yel'drin,  yel'drlne.  yel'dring 
(yCl'drYn),  yel'drock  (-dn/k), 
n.  [Cf.  yellow.]  Yellow- 
hammer.  Local ,  Eng.  Sr  Scot. 
yele.  fr  eel. 
yeles.  fr  eyeless. 
yell  (ySl).  Var  of  yeld,  a. 
yell'er,  n.  One  that  yells, 
yell'ing,  p.  pr.  Sr  vb.  n.  of  yell. 
yell'ocn  (yfl'tfK),  w.  Sr  v.  [Cf. 
yell.]  Scream  ;  yell.  Scot. 
yellow  adder  s-tongue.  The  dog¬ 
tooth  violet  (Erythronium  ante- 
ncanum ). 

yel'low-am  mer.  Var.  of  yel- 
lo w-h  a  m  m  e  r.  Loca l,  Eng . 
yellow  angel.  Blue  angel  fish 
(  Holacanthus  ciliar  i  s).  Key 
West.  [a(l).  | 

yellow  ash.  The  yellowwoodl 
yellow  avens.  A  yellow-flow¬ 
ered  avens  ( Geum  strictuni). 
yellow  baboon.  A  long-tailed 
yellowish  African  baboon  (/’«- 
pio  cynocephalus).  [  lus.  I 

yel'low-back',  n.  SeeL,\MPsi-| 
yellow  balsam,  a  Touch-me- 
not.  b  The  6trong-scented  plant 
Croton  Havens.  Jamaica. 
yellow  bark.  Calisaya  bark, 
yel 'low-bark  oak.  Quercitron. 

f'ellowbear.  The  yellow  woolly 
>ear.  See  woolly  bear. 
yellow  bedstraw.  The  common 
European  yellow-flowered  bed- 
straw  Galium  t terum.  [BERltv.l 
;  yellow  berry.  =Persiaw| 

!  yel 'low-bill,  w.  American 
i  scoter.  Local,  U.  S. 


food  foot  •  out,  oil ;  chair;  go  ;  sing,  ii)k  ;  then,  thin;  nature,  verdure  (250) ;  K  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  ach(144) ;  boN  ;  yet;  zh  =  7.  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Gcids. 
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YELLOWWOOD 


yellow-billed7  (y81/5-Mld,)f  a.  Having  the  bill  wholly  or 
partly  yellow  or  yellowish. 

yellow-billed  cuckoo.  See  cuckoo,  1.  —  y.  loon,  a  very  large 
loon  (Gavia  adarnsi)  of  northwestern  Arctic  America.— 
y.  magpie.  See  magpie,  1.  —  y.  tropic  bird.  See  tropic  bird. 
yellow  birch  All  American  birch  (Belula  lulea)  with  lus¬ 
trous  gray  or  yellow  thin  bark  ;  also,  its  hard  strong  light 
brown  wood,  used  for  furniture,  buttons,  etc. 
yel'low-bird'  (ySl'o-bfird7),  n.  a  The  American  goldfinch. 
See  goldfinch  b.  b  The  yellow  warbler  a.  Local ,  U.S. 
0  The  golden  oriole.  Local,  Eng. 

Yellow  Book-  JF.  livre  jaune.]  In  France,  an  official 
government  publication  bound  in  yellow  covers.  Cf.  black 

BOOK,  BLUEBOOK,  GREEN  BOOK,  RED  BOOK,  WHITE  BOOK. 

yellow  box.  A  gum  tree  (Eucalyptus melliodora)  of  south¬ 
ern  Australia,  having  yellow  inner  bark  and  hard  yellow¬ 
ish  wood  somewhat  resembling  boxwood, 
yel'low-breast  ed,  a.  Having  the  breast  wholly  or  partly 
yellow  or  yellowish,  as  the  yellow-breasted  chat  (see  3d 
chat,  3). 

yellow  buckeye.  A  buckeye  (/Esculus  octandra)  of  the 
southern  United  States,  with  yellow  flow  ers  or  sometimes, 
in  cultivation,  with  red  flowers. 

yellow  buckthorn-  All  American  buckthorn  ( Rhamnus 
caroliniana)  having  leaves  yellowish  on  the  lower  surface, 
yellow  calla.  All  African  aroid  (Aroides  hastatuin)  re¬ 
sembling  the  common  calla,  but  having  yellow'  instead  of 
white  spathes.  It  is  cultivated  as  a  house  plant, 
yellow  cedar,  a  A  pinaceous  tree  of  the  Pacific  coast  of  the 
United  States  (Chain iccy parts  nootkatensis) ;  also,  its  hard 
yellow  wood, which  is  the  most  valuable  of  Alaskan  timbers, 
unsurpassed  for  cabinetwork.  Called  also  yellow  cypress , 
Alaska  cedar,  b  The  western  cedar  Juniperus  occidentalis. 
C  Iu  Australia,  a  species  of  sumac  (Rhus  rhodanthema). 
yel'low-COV/ered,  a.  Having  a  yellow  cover ;  covered  or 
bound  in  yellow  paper. 

yellow-covered  literature,  cheap  sensational  or  trashy  nov¬ 
els,  magazines,  etc.;  —  from  the  color  of  the  covers  com¬ 
mon  to  novels  of  this  class  and  to  French  novels.  Colloq. 
yellow  cress  Any  cress  having  yellow  flowers ;  specif.: 
a  Any  species  of  Barbarea ,  or  winter  cress,  b  Any  of  sev¬ 
eral  species  of  Rorippa,  as  R.  palustris. 
yellow  daisy.  The  coneflower  Rudbeckia  hirla. 
yellow  deal  a  In  Great  Britain,  the  wood  of  the  Scotch 
pine,  bln  the  United  States,  the  wood  of  the  yellow  pine 
Finns  echinata. 

yellow  dock-  a  A  broad-leaved  species  of  dock  (Rumex 
obtusifolius),  widely  distributed  in  Europe,  Asia,  and 
North  America,  b  The  curled  dock  (Rumex  crispus). 
yel'low-eyed7  (-id'),  a.  Having  a  yellow  eye  or  eyes,  or 
yellow  about  the  eyes. 

yellow-eyed  grass,  any  plant  of  the  genus  Xyris. 
yellow  fever.  A  fed.  An  acute,  infectious,  often  fatal,  fe¬ 
brile  disease,  characterized  by  jaundice,  hemorrhages,  a 
sudden  onset  of  fever,  vomiting,  albuminuria,  etc.  It  oc¬ 
curs  in  certain  tropical  and  semitropical  regions,  namely, 
parts  of  Central  and  South  America,  Mexico,  the  West  In¬ 
dies,  the  west  coast  of  Africa,  the  Iberian  peninsula,  and 
the  southern  United  States.  It  is  due  to  some  organism, 
as  yet  not  discovered,  and  is  transmitted  by  one  or  more 
species  of  mosquito  (see  yellow-fever  mosquito).  One  at¬ 
tack  usually  confers  immunity. 

yel'low-fe'ver  fly.  A  small  fly  of  the  genus  Sciara  some¬ 
times  appearing  in  numbers  in  the  southern  United  States 
coincidently  with  epidemics  of  yellow  fever,  but  not  known 
to  have  any  connection  with  that  disease, 
yellow-fever  mosquito.  A  small  dark-colored  mosqui- 
to  ( Slegomyia  calopus)  of  the  warmer  parts  of  the  New 
World.  It,  with  possibly  other  species  of  the  same  ge¬ 
nus,  is  regarded  as  the  only  agent  in  the  transmission  of 
yellow  fever.  The  organism  producing  yellow  fever  is 
believed  to  be  carried  from  one  human  being  to  another 
in  much  the  same  way  as  the  malaria  parasite  is  carried 
by  mosquitoes  of  the  genus  Anopheles.  See  Stegomyia  ; 

MALARIA  PARASITE.  Cf.  ANOPHELES. 

yellow  fir.  a  The  Scotch  pine,  b  The  Douglas  spruce. 
C  The  western  American  fir  Abies  grand  is. 
yellow  flag.  The  quarantine  flag  of  all  nations,  also  car¬ 
ried  at  a  vessel’s  fore  to  denote  infectious  disease  on  board, 
yellow  flag.  The  yellow  iris. 

yellow  gum.  a  The  Australian  grass  tree  or  its  resin  (aca- 
roid  resin),  b  Any  of  several  Australian  eucalypts,  esp. 
Eucalyptus  gunniiAn  allusion  to  their  yellow  bark  or  yel¬ 
lowish  leaves,  c  The  black  gum  a.  U.  S. 
yel'low-ham'mer  (-h5m7er),  n.  [For  yellow-ammer , 
where  ammer  is  peril,  fr.  AS. 
amove  a  kind  of  bird,  or  fr.  G. 
ammer  a  yellow-hammer,  OHG. 
amero .]  a  A  common  Euro¬ 
pean  finch  ( Emberiza  cilrinel- 
la).  The  male  is  bright  yellow 
on  the  breast,  neck,  and  sides 
of  the  head,  with  the  back 
yellow  and  brown,  and  the 
top  of  the  head  and  the  tail 
quills  blackish.  b  The 
flicker.  Local ,  U.  S. 


Yellow-hammer  (  Emberiza  citri- 
nella ).  Male. 


Yellow-headed  Black¬ 
bird. 


yeriOW-head7  (yel'o-h6d7),  n.  a  The  New  Zealand  bush 
canary,  b  The  yellow-head¬ 
ed  blackbird. 

yel'low-headed,  a.  Hav¬ 
ing  the  head  wholly  or  partly 
yellow  or  yellowish, 
yellow-headed  blackbird,  a 

large  blackbird  (Xantho- 
cep! talus  xanthocephalus)  of 
central  western  North  Amer¬ 
ica.  The  male  is  black  with  the  head 
and  neck  yellow.  —  y.  tit,  the  verdin. 
yellow  iris.  The  common  European 
yellow-flowered  iris  (Iris  pseuduco- 
1'US). 

yel'low-ish,  a.  Somewhat  yellow, 
as  amber.  —  yel'low  ish  ness,  n. 
yellow  jack  a  The  yellow  fever,  b 
The  quarantine  flag.  See  yellow 
FLAG,  QUARANTINE  FLAG.  C  A  silvery 
and  golden  carangoid  food  fish  (Caranx  barlholomsei)  of 
Florida  and  the  West  Indies. 

yellow  jacket,  a  Any  of  several  American  social  wasps 
of  the  genus  Vespa,  in  which  the  color  of  the  body  is  part¬ 
ly  bright  yellow.  The  wasps  are  noted  for  their  irritabil¬ 
ity  and  painful  stings,  b  A  riding  jacket  of  golden  yellow 
silk,  worn  as  imperial  insignia  when  in  attendance  upon 
the  Chinese  sovereign,  in  the  field,  or  upon  journeys,  and 
conferred  as  the  highest  imperial  decoration, 
yellow  lady’s- Slipper.  Any  yellow-flowered  orchid  of 
the  genus  Cypripedium :  specif.,  in  Great  Britain,  C.  cal - 
ceolus,  and  in  the  Unitea  States,  C.  hirsutum. 
yel'low-legs7  (ySl'o-15gz7),  n.  Either  of  two  American 
shore  birds  allied  to  the  greenshank  but  having  long  yellow 
legs.  The  lesser  yellowlegs  ( Totanus  flavives)  is  about  eleven 
inches  long  (including  the  bill),  streaked  brownish  gray  on 
the  head,  neck,  breast,  and  upper  parts,  with  — 
white  on  the  belly, 
and  barred  on  the 
sides  and  tail.  The 
greater,  or  winter, 
yellowlegs  ( T.  mela- 
noleucus)  is  simi¬ 
lar  in  color,  but  is 
about  fourteen 
inches  long, 
yellow  lupine. 

A  European  yel¬ 
low-flowered  lu- 
pine  (Lupinus 
luteus)  c  u  1 1  i  - 

vated  as  a  for-  „  _  „ 

age  plant.  Lesser  \  ellowlegs  (  Totanus  flavipes).  (\) 

yellow  oak.  a  The  quercitron,  b  An  American  oak 
(Quercus  acuminata),  the  young  twigs  of  which  are  yel¬ 
lowish.  Its  hard  wood  is  used  in  cooperage,  c  The  yellow 
chestnut  oak. 

yellow  oat  grass  A  European  and  Asiatic  grass  (Trise- 
tum  Jiavescens)  with  yellow  panicles.  It  is  sometimes  cul¬ 
tivated  in  meadows,  but  has  no  especial  value, 
yellow  perch-  The  common  American  perch.  See  perch,  1. 
yellow  pimpernel,  a  An  apiaceous  plant  (Pimpinella 
integrifolia)  of  eastern  North  America,  having  yellow 
flowers,  b  The  wood  pimpernel. 

yellow  Pine  Any  of  various  American  pines,  or  their 
generally  hard  and  durable  timber  ;  specif.:  a  In  the  East¬ 
ern  States,  Pijius  echinata.  a  rather  tall  slender  tree  with 
short  leaves  and  orange-colored  or  yellowish  brown  wood  ; 
also,  the  Georgia  pine  or  the  loblolly,  b  In  the  western 
United  States,  the  bull  pine  ;  also,  Finns  arizonica. 
yellow  poplar.  The  tulip  tree  or  its  w'ood. 

Yellow  Race.  The  Mongolian  race; —  so  called  from  its 
typically  yellow  or  light  brown  complexion.  See  man,  1. 
yellow  rail  A  very  small  American  rail  (Coturnicops 
noveboracensis)  in  which  the  lowrer  parts  are  dull  yellow, 
darkest  on  the  breast.  The  back  is  streaked  with  brown¬ 
ish,  yellow,  and  black,  and  spotted  witli  white. 
yel'low-root7  (ySl'o-root7),  n.  Any  of  several  plants  with 
yellow  roots ;  specif. :  a  The  shrub  yellowroot.  b  The 
goldenseal. 

yel'low-rump^-rump'),  n. 

The  myrtle  warbler.  Lo¬ 
cal,  U.  S. 

yel'low-rumped7  (  rumpt7), 
a.  Having  the  rump  or 
adjacent  parts  yellow. 

yellow-rumped  warbler,  the 
myrtle  warbler. 

yei'low-shaft  ed,  a.  Hav¬ 
ing  certain  feathers  with  yellow  shafts,  as  the  yellow- 
shafted  flicker  ( Colaptes  auratus).  See  4th  flicker. 
yellow  snake.  A  West  Indian  boa  (Chilobothrus  inorna- 
tus)  common  in  Jamaica.  It  becomes  from  eight  to  ten  feet 
long.  The  body  is  yellowish  or  yellowish  green,  mixed  with 
black,  and  anteriorly  with  black  lines, 
yellow  sponge.  A  common  commercial  sponge  ( Svongia 
agaricina,\nr.  corlosia)  of  Florida  and  the  West  Indies. 


yellow  spot-  a  Anat.  A  small  spot  on  the  retina;  the 
macula  lutea.  See  retina,  &  eye,  1,  2d  Illust.  b  A  small 
American  butterfly  (Polites  ptckius)  of  the  skipper  family. 
Its  wings  are  brownish,  with  a  large,  irregular,  bright  yel¬ 
low  spot  on  each  of  the  hind  wings,  most  conspicuous  be¬ 
neath.  See  skipper,  n.,  7.  Illust. 
yellow  sucker.  A  fresh-water  sucker  ( Calostomus  ma- 
crocheilus)  of  Oregon  and  Washington. 
yel'low-tail7  (ySl'o-tal7),  n.  Any  of  various  fishes  having 
a  yellow  or  yellowish  tail ;  as  :  a  A  carangoid  fish  of  the 
genus  Scriola  ;  esp.,  S.  dorsalis ,  of  the  coast  of  California 
and  southward,  which  becomes  about  three  feet  long  and 
is  highly  esteemed  by  anglers,  or  S.  grantlis ,  a  similar 
fish  of  Australia  and  New  Zealand,  b  The  mademoiselle 
( Bairdiella  chrysura ).  c  The  menhaden,  d  The  runner 
( Elagalis  bipinnulatus).  e  A  California  rockfish  ( Sebas - 
lodes  Jlavidus).  f  =  sailor’s-choice  a.  g  A  gadoid  fish 
( Lotella  baccus).  New  Zealand,  h  The  yellow-tailed  snap¬ 
per  ( Ocyurus  chrysurus).  Porto  Rico,  i  The  trumpeter 
(Latris  hecateia).  J  The  trevally  (Caranx  georgianus). 
yel'low-tailed7  (-tald7),  a.  Having  a  yellow  or  yellow¬ 
ish  tail.  —  yellow-tailed  shad,  the  menhaden.  —  y.  snapper, 


Yellow-rumped  Warbler 
( Dendrotca  coronata). 


Yellow-tailed  Snapper. 

a  common  snapper  (Ocyurus  chrysurus)  of  Florida,  the 
West  Indies,  and  northern  South  America. 
yel'low-throat7  (-throt7),  n.  Any  of  several  American 
ground  warblers  of  the  genus  Geothlypis ;  esp.,  the  Mary¬ 
land  yellowthroat  (which  see). 

yel'low-throat  ed,  a.  Having  the  throat  wholly  or  partly 
yellow  or  yellowish.  —  yellow-throated  vireo,  a  vireo  (Lani- 
vireo  fiamfrons)  of  eastern  North  America  with  bright 
yellow  throat  and  head.  —  y.  warbler,  a  wood  warbler  (Den- 
droica  doininica)  of  the  southern  United  States, 
yellow  tit-  Any  of  several  crested  titmice  of  the  genus 
Machlolophus ,  native  of  India.  The  predominating  c  olors 
of  the  plumage  are  yellow  and  green, 
yel'low-vent  ed,  a.  Having  the  crissum  yellowish,  —  yel¬ 
low-vented  bulbul,  a  Javan  bulbul  ( Pycnonotus  aurigaster). 
yellow  wagtail-  A  wagtail  of  the  genus  Budyies.  The 
common  European  species  is  B.  ram.  An  allied  species 
(B.riavus  alascensis )  inhabits  the  coast  of  northern  Alaska, 
yellow  warbler,  a  A  small  North  American  warbler 
(Dendroica  (estiva)xe  ry  com¬ 
mon  throughout  the  Unit¬ 
ed  States  and  frequently 
breeding  in  shade  trees  in 
cities  and  villages.  It  is 
bright  yellow  with  brown 
streaks  on  the  under  parts 
in  the  male.  The  name  is 
extended  to  some  allied 
species  of  Central  America 
and  the  West  Indies,  b 
Willow  warbler.  Local, Eng. 
yellow  wash  Pharm.  Yel¬ 
low  oxide  of  mercury  suspended  in  water,  a  mixture  pre¬ 
pared  by  adding  corrosive  sublimate  to  limewater. 
yellow  water  lily.  Any  plant  of  the  genus  Nymphsca, 
usually  having  yellow  flowers. 

yel'low-weed7  (ySl'o-wed7),  n.  a  =  sneezeweed  a.  b 
Any  of  several  species  of  goldenrod.  Local,  U.  S.  c  = 
1st  weld,  1.  Dial.  Eng.  d  Rape.  Dial.  Eng.  e  The 
European  ragwort  Senecio  jacobiva. 
yel'low-wood'  (-wood7),  n.  The  wood  of  any  of  several 
different  kinds  of  trees;  also, 
any  of  the  trees  themselves  ; 
specif.  :  a  In  the  United  States  : 

(1)  A  southern  fabaceous  tree 
( Cladrastis  lutea)  having  odd- 
pinnate  leaves  and  showy  w’liite 
fragrant  flowers  in  terminal  pan¬ 
icles.  The  heavy  hard  wood 
yields  a  yellow  dye.  Called  also  I 
Kentucky  yellowwood  and  gopher  j 
wood.  (2)  Locally,  any  of  nu¬ 
merous  other  trees  having  light- 
colored  or  yellowish  wood,  as  the  \ 

Osage  orange,  the  sweetleaf,  the 
buckthorn,  the  smoke  tree,  and 

Schufferia  frutescens.  (3)  The  yenOWwood  (Clarfra.lf. 
shrub  yellowroot.  b  In  the  West  lutea).  a  F 1  o  w  e  r  i  n  g 
Indies:  (1)  Any  of  various  spe-  Branch,  much  reduced; 
cies  of  Z anthoxylum ,  esp.  those  ,J  Fod  ;  c  Flower. 


Yellow  Warbler  ( Dendrotca 
(estiva).  Male. 


yellow  bird’s-nest.  The  ninesap 
RlJpopitys  hy/topitys.  [teum.l 
yellow  body.  Anat.  Corpus  lu-l 
yellow  boy.  a  A  gold  coin,  as  a 
sovereign  or,  formerly,  a  guinea. 
Slang,  b  A  man  or  boy  who  is 
a  dark  quadroon  or  mulatto. 
Colloq.,  U.  S. 

yellow  broom.  The  wild  indigo 
Ba/itisia  tinctoria.  U.  S. 
yellow  bugle.  A  European  mint 
(A juq  a  chariKepitys). 
yellow  bunting.  European  yel¬ 
low-hammer.  [CARTILAGE.  I 
yellow  cartilage.  =  elastic  I 
yellow  cat.  The  mud  cat 
(  Ia  ptops  oliraris 
yellow  catechu  Gambier.  [  la.  I 
yellow  cells  See  zo5.vanthkl-| 
yellow  centaury.  a  Yellow- 
wort.  b  Yellow  star  thistle, 
yellow  chestnut  oak.  An  Amer¬ 
ican  chestnut  oak  ( Qurrcus 
prinoides)  with  leaves  yellow¬ 
ish  underneath.  [Bark.I 

yellow  cinchona.  =yellow| 
yellow  clover.  Either  of  the 
hop  clovers  Chrysaspis  a  urea 
and  ('.  procumhens. 
yellow  copperas.  Copiapite. 
yellow  cooper  ore.  Chalcopy  rite, 
yellow  corallin.  =eoR.\i.Lixa. 
yel'low-crown',  n.  Myrtle  war¬ 
bler.  [See  NIGHT  HERON. I 

yel 'low-crowned'  pight  heron.  I 
yellow  cypress.  Yellow  cedar 
Champpciginris  nootkatensis. 

yellow  day  lily.  =  day  lily  a. 


yellow  dead  nettle.  The  weasel- 
snout. 

yellow  dip.  See  dip,  n.,  1.3. 
yel 'low-dog'  mon'ey.  Money 
issued  by  a  wildcat  State  hank; 
loosely,  any  wildcat  money. 
Cf.  RED-DOG  MONEY.  Obs.  OV 

Hist.  r.  s.  [wood.  | 

yellow  dogwood.  Bastard  dog- 1 
yellow  duckwing.  A  breed  of 
game  fowls  having  golden  yel¬ 
low  wing  bows. 

yel'low-dye'  tree.  An  African 
annonaceous  tree  (. \ylopia  po- 
lycarpa),  having  hitter  bark  and 
yielding  a  yellowish  dye. 
yellow  earth  Specif.,  yellow 
ocher. 

yellow  eglantine  The  Austrian 
eglantine  1  rqlantrria). 

yellow  fiddlewood.  Spur  tree, 
yel'low-fln',  n.  a  A  large 
equeteague.  b  Yellow  perch. 
Local ,  17.  S. 

yellowfin  trout.  A  large  and 
handsome  yellow-finnea  cut- 
throattrout(  Salmomacdonaldi) 
of  Twin  Lakes,  Colorado, 
yel'low-fish',  n.  a  The  ntka 
fish,  b  A  West  Indian  grouper 
( Cephalopholis /virus)  whicn  is 
sometimes  of  a  yellow  color, 
yellow  flower-de-luce.  =  yel¬ 
low  iris.  [low  feet. I 

yel'low-foot'ed.  a.  Having  yel- 1 
yellow  foxglove,  a  Falfte  fox- 
glove.  U.  S.  b  The  European 
yellow-flowered  Digitalis  lutea. 


yellow  gentian.  The  hitterwort. 
yellow  George.  See  George.  4  b. 
yellow  girl.  A  girl  or  woman 
who  is  a  dark  quadroon  or 
mulatto.  Colloq ..  (j  S. 
yellow  goatfish.  See  ooatfisti. 
yellow  goatsbeard.  See  Trago- 
pooon.  [gold  b.  I 

yellow  gold  or  golds.  See  2d  I 
yellow  gowan.  Any  of  several 
yellow-flowered  plants,  as  crow¬ 
foot,  marsh  marigold,  etc.  Scot, 
or  Dial.  Eng. 

yellow  ground  AI  i  n  i  n  g.  A 
yellow  diamond-bearing  clay 
“found  at  the  surface,  overlying 
the  kimberlite.  S.  Africa. 
yellow  grunt.  See  grunt,  h.,  3. 
yel'low-ham'.  Var.  of  yellow- 
hammer.  [YELLOW.  I 

yel'low-ing.  p.  pr.  8f  rb.  n.  of  | 
yellow  jasmine,  yellow  Jessa¬ 
mine.  a  The  common  jasmine 
( Jasmmuin  officinale).  Scc.ias- 
mine,  Illust.  b  An  American 
species  of  Gelsemium  (G.  sem- 
pervirrns)  ;  —  called  also  false 
jasmine.  See  Gelsemium,  1,& 
jasmine  b. 

yellow  lead  oreflSd).  Wulfenite. 
yel'low-1  e  g'g  e  d  (-15  g'5  d  ; 
-lPgd'),  a.  Having  yellowlegs. 
yellow-legged  goose.  The  Amer¬ 
ican  white-fronted  goose.  Local , 
U.  S.  —  y.  plover,  a  yellowlegs. 
Local,  U.  o. 

yel'low-leg'ger  (-15g75r),  n  A 
yellowlegs.  Local ,  U.  S. 


yellow  lemur.  The  kinkajou; 
—  a  misnomer.  [  Tasmania.  I 
yellow  lily.  The  native  leek.| 
yellow  liquor.  The  liquor  re¬ 
sulting  from  lixiviation  of  al¬ 
kali  waste  from  the  Leblanc 
soda  process.  It  contains  sul¬ 
phur  in  combination. 

f  ellow  locust,  a  The  common 
ocuftt.  b  The  yellowwood  a  (1). 
yellow  lousewort.  Any  scroph- 
ulariaceous  species  of  Rhinan- 
t  lius. 

yel'low-ly,  adv.  of  yellow. 
yellow  mackerel.  A  jurel 
( Carangus  cri/sos). 
yel'low-man.  n.  A  man  dressed 
m  yellow,  as  a  bumbailiff.  Obs. 
yellow  marrow.  See  marrow,  1. 
yellow  mastwood.  A  species  of 
prickly  ash  {XanthoTylum  cori- 
aceum).  Jamaica. 
yellow  melilot.  A  yellow-flow¬ 
ered  species  of  melilot  ( Mclilo - 
Ins  officinalis).  See  Melilotus. 
yellow  metal.  Specif.:  a  Muntz 
metal,  b  Gold. 

yellow  mustard.  The  charlock, 
yel'low-ness.  n.  See  -ness. 
yellow  ocher  or  ochre.  See 
or  II K  R. 

yellow  orpiment  King’s  vellow. 
yellow  owl.  The  barn  owl. 
yellow  oxeye  Corn  marigold. 

! el 'low  pa-ril'la  (pa-rTl'd). 
Cf.  SARSAPARILLA,  PARII.LIN.] 
^he  inoonseed  ;  also,  its  root¬ 
stock.  U.  S. 


yellow  peril.  The  danger,  held 
by  some  to  exist,  of  an  incursion 
of  the  Chinese  or  Japanese  into 
the  countries  occupied  by  the 
white  races. 

yellow  phlox.  The  praine  rocket 
Cheiranthus  arkansavus,  eyn. 
Erysimum  arkansanum .[perch .  I 
yellow  pike.  The  wall-eyed  | 
yellow  pitch.  Burgundy  pitch, 
yellow  plover.  Golden  plover, 
yellow  plum.  The  common  wild 
plum.  C.  S. 

Yel'low-plush',  Charles.  Esq. 

The  pen  name  of  Thackeray  in 
his  “  Yellowplush  Papers,” 
published  in  Fraser’s  Magazine 
in  1837-38. 

yellow  poll.  The  widgeon. 
Loral,  Eng.  [water  lily.  I 

yellow  pond  lily.  The  yellow  I 
yellow  poppy.  Prieklv  poppy, 
yellow  precipitate.  Med.  Chem. 
See  MKRCURir  oxide. 
yellow  prussiate  of  potash.  Po¬ 
tassium  ferrocyanide.  [root.  I 
yellow  puccoon.  =  ORAlfGS-1 
yellow  pyrites.  Chnlcopyrite. 
yellow  ratsbane.  Orpiment. 
yellow  rattle.  See  rattle,  9  a. 
yellow  redpoll.  Palm  warbler, 
yellow  rocket.  The  winter  cress, 
yellow  Sally.  A  greenish  or  yel¬ 
lowish  European  stone  fly  or  the 
genus  Chloroperla  ;  —  so  called 
bv  anglers,  [lionymvs  draco). I 
yellow  sculpin.  Dragonet(C’a/-| 
yel 'low-seed',  n.  The  field  cress 


( Lenidium  campestre). 

yel'low-ehank'  (yfl'o-shllijk7), 
yel'low-8hank8'(-shfti)ks'),  yel'¬ 
low  shins'  (-shYnz'),  n.  A  yel- 
lowlegs. 

yel'low  snake'leaf  ,  yel'low 
snow 'drop'.  The  dogtooth  vio¬ 
let  Erythronium  americanum. 
yellow  spirit  Dyeing.  A  tin 
spirit  used  with  yellow  dyeB. 
yellow  star  of  Bethlehem.  The 
European  liliaceous  plant 
Gagea  lutea. 

yellow  starwort.  Elecampane, 
yellow  suckling.  The  small  hop 
clover  Chrysaspis  minor. 
yellow  tamarind.  A  tropical 
American  acacia  ( Acacia  vil- 
losa).  Jamaica. 
yellow  thistle.  A  thistle  of  the 
southern  United  States (Ca rdu* 
us  sitinosissinms ),  having  yel¬ 
low  ncads. 

yel'low-top',  n.  a  A  variety  of 
turnip,  b  Goldenrod.  U.  S.  c 
A  grass  of  the  genus  Agrostis. 
yellqw  trefoil.  The  black  medic, 
yellow  turnip.  The  rutabaga, 
yellow  ultramarine.  See  bari- 

UM  CH  ROIIAT  E. 

yellow  viper.  The  fer-de-lance. 
yellow  wax-  Pharm.  Un¬ 
bleached  beeswax, 
yellow  wiPow.  Golden  willow, 
yellow  willow-herb.  =  golden 

WILLOW-H  ERR. 

yel 'low-winged' spar'row.  See 

GRASSHOPPER  SPARROW. 


ale,  senate,  c&re,  im,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofd ;  eve,  Svent,  6nd,  recent,  maker;  Ice,  Ill;  old,  obey,  orb,  5dd,  sSft,  connect ;  use,  unite,  urn,  up,  circus,  menu  ; 
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yielding  the  dye  called  fustic.  (2)  The  coral  tree  ( Ery - 
thrina).  Local,  Bermuda,  c  In  Australia  (l)The  rutaceous 
tree  Anonychia  Isevis.  (2)  The  satinwood  Daphnandra 
micrantha.  (3)  A  sumac  ( Rhus  rhodanthema)  yielding  a 
handsome  dark  yellow  wood. 

yelTow  wort'  (ySl'5-wflrt/),  n.  A  European  yellow- 
tiowered  bitter  gentianaceous  plant  ( Chlora  perfoliata ), 
sometimes  used  as  a  tonic. 

yelp  (y61p),  v.  i.  ;  yelped  (yglpt) ;  yelp'ino.  [ME.  yelpen, 
jelpen,  to  boast,  boast  noisily,  AS.  yielpan,  gilpan,  gylpan  ; 
akin  to  OHG.  gelph  arrogant ;  cf.  Icel.  gjalpa  to  yelp.  Of. 
yadp.]  1.  To  boast ;  brag.  Obs. 

2.  [Peril,  a  different  word  ;  cf.  Icel.  gjalpa.  Cf.  yell, 
yaup.]  To  utter  a  sharp,  quick  cry,  as  a  hound  or  a  wild 
turkey  hen  ;  to  bark  or  cry  shrilly,  as  with  eagerness,  pain, 
or  fear. 

yelp,  n.  1.  A  boast.  Obs. 

2.  A  sharp  quick  cry  ;  a  bark, 
yelp'er  (ySl'per),  n.  1.  A  boaster.  Obs. 

2.  One  that  yelps ;  as  :  a  The  avocet.  Local ,  Eng.  b 
The  greater  yellowlegs.  Local ,  U.  S.  c  The  redshank 
(Totanus  calidi'is).  Dial.  Eng. 

3.  Hunting.  A  call  or  whistle  used  to  imitate  the  yelp  of 
the  wild  turkey  hen. 

yel'ting  (ySl'tuig),  n.  [Orig.  uncert.]  The  Florida  and 
West  Indian  red  snapper  {Lulianus  aya);  also,  sometimes, 
one  of  certain  other  allied  species,  as  L.  caxis. 
yen  (y8n),  n.  sing.  <t*  pi.  [Jap.,  fr.  Chin,  yuan 2  round,  a 
circle.]  The  monetary  unit  of  Japan,  divided  into  100 
sen  ;  also,  a  gold  or  silver  coin  of  this  value.  Since  1897 
the  value  of  the  yen  has  been  fixed  at  .75  gram  of  pure 
gold  (equivalent  to  about  $0,498  or  2s.  jjd.).  The  old  silver 
yen  is  now  withdrawn,  and  the  old  yen  of  gold  is  used  at 
double  its  face  value. 

yeo'man  (yo'man),  n. ;  pi.  -MEN  (-ingn).  [ME.  yoinan , 
Zeman,  $oman  ;  of  uncertain  origin  ;  perhaps  the  first  syl¬ 
lable  is  akin  to  OFries.  gd  district,  region,  G.  gau ,  OHG. 
geivi,  gouici ,  Goth.  gawi.~\  1.  An  attendant  ;  esp.,  a 
gentleman  attendant  in  a  royal  or  noble  household,  subor¬ 
dinate  in  rank  to  an  esquire,  who  performed  menial  serv¬ 
ices ;  a  retainer;  as,  yeoman  for  the  mouth,  a  butler; 
yeoman  of  the  chamber  or  wardrobe.  Obs.  or  Hist. 

2.  A  subordinate  or  assistant,  as  a  sheriff’s  officer  or 
deputy  bailiff,  or  a  journeyman  of  a  guild.  Obs.  S/iak. 

3.  A  common  man,  or  one  of  the  commonalty  of  the  first 
or  most  respectable  class  ;  a  freeholder  ;  a  man  free  born. 
The  word  has  long  been  used  as  an  addition  in  legal  docu¬ 
ments  in  England,  and  this  use  has  survived  in  some  States 
of  the  United  States. 

4.  Eng.  a  A  yeoman  of  the  guard,  b  Mil.  A  member 
of  the  yeomanry  cavalry. 

6.  Nav.  A  petty  officer  rated  or  enlisted  to  perform  cleri¬ 
cal  duties  in  a  department  of  a  war  vessel.  There  are 
chief  yeomen  and  yeomen  of  the  1st,  2d,  and  3d  classes, 
yeoman  of  the  guard,  one  of  the  bodyguard  of  the  English 
sovereign,  consisting  of  one  hundred  yeomen  under  sev¬ 
eral  officers,  armed  with  partisans,  ana  habited  in  a  uni¬ 
form  dating  from  the  15tn  century.  They  are  members  of 
the  royal  household. 

yeo'man-ly,  a.  Pertaining  to  a  yeoman  ;  of  yeoman’s 
rank  ;  becoming,  or  suitable  to,  a  yeoman  ;  yeomanlike, 
yeo'man-ry  (yo'mtfn-rT),  n.  1.  The  position  or  rank  of  a 
yeoman.  Obs.  or  Hist.  Chaucer. 

2.  The  collective  body  of  yeomen  ;  yeomen  collectively. 

3.  That  which  befits,  or  is  characteristic  of,  a  yeoman.  Obs. 

4.  A  British  volunteer  cavalry  force,  growing  out  of  a 
royal  regiment  of  fox  hunters  raised  by  Yorkshire  gentle¬ 
men  in  1745  to  fight  the  Pretender,  Charles  Edward.  The 
members  furnish  their  own  horses,  have  fourteen  days’ 
annual  camp  training,  and  receive  pay  and  allowances 
when  on  duty.  In  1901  the  name  was  altered  to  imperial 
yeomani'y  in  recognition  of  the  services  of  the  force  in  the 
Boer  war.  See  army  organization. 


yeo'man’ S  serv'ice  (yo'mSnz).  Great  and  loyal  service, 
assistance,  or  support ; —  alluding  to  the  historic  sturdy 
bravery  and  service  of  the  yeomen  in  English  armies. 

-yer  (-yer).  [Prob.  var.  of  -ier.]  A  suffix  forming  agent 
nouns.  Cf.  -eer,  -ier. 

Bowi/er,  lawyer,  sawyer,  mowyer  about  exhaust  the 
examples  of  this  suffix.  It  should  not  be  confused  with 
-y  +  er,  as  in  player,  laye?-. 

yer'ba  (ySr'ba  ;  E.  yfir'bri),  n.  [Sp.]  An  herb;  a  plant ; 
specif.,  mate,  or  Paraguay  tea  ;  —  short  for  yerba  mate  or 
yerba  de  mate.  Yerba  is  used  in  combination  with  other 
nouns  in  many  Spanish  plant  names. 

yer'ba  bue'na  (bwa'nii)  [Sp.,  good  herb],  a  trailing  mint 
of  California  ( Micromena  chamusonis)  having  small  white 
flowers.  It  has  been  used  as  an  anthelmintic  and  emmena- 
gogue.  —  y.  del  o'so  (d61  o'so)  [Sp.,  herb  of  the  bear],  a 
Californian  buckthorn  (Rhamnus  calif omica).  —  y.  de  mate 
(da  ma'ta),  y.  mate.  See  yerba.  —  y.  man'sa  (man'sa ;  min'- 
sd)  [Sp.,miid  herb,  soft  herb],  a  Californian  saururaceous 
plant  (Anemopsis  californica)  with  a  pungent  aromat¬ 
ic  rootstock  and  small  spicate  flowers  subtended  by  a 
white  involucre,  the  whole  inflorescence  suggesting  an 
anemone.  It  is  used  medicinally  bythe  Mexicans  ana  the 
Indians.  —  y.  re'u-ma  (ra'oo-ma;  roo'ma)  [cf.  Sp.  reuma 
rheum,  rheumatism],  a  low  Californian  unaershrub  (Fran- 
kenia  grandi folia).  See  Frankenia.— y.  sa-gra'd*  (sa-gra'- 
da)  [Sp.,  sacred  herb],  a  Brazilian  verbenaceous  plant  (Lan- 
tana  brasiliensis )  having  the  general  properties  of  quinine. 
— y.  san'ta  (san'ta)  [Sp.,  holy  herb],  a  Californian  boragina- 
eeous  shrub  ( Eriodictyon  califomicum), whose  leaves  are 
used  as  an  expectorant  in  bronchial  affections ;  —  called 
also  bear's-iceea ,  consumptive's  weed ,  etc. 
yos  (ySs;  obs.  or  dial,  yis,  as  given  by  Walker  (c.  1800)). 
[ME.  yi.s,  ;is,jes,  jise,  AS.  gese,  gise;  prob.  fr.  yea,  ye,  yea 
~f*  su'd  so.  See  yea  ;  so.]  An  affirmative  adverbial  par¬ 
ticle,  used  in  sense  1  esp.  as  a  sentence  word  equivalent  to 
It  is  so ,  or  expressing  as  an  affirmation  what  has  just  been 
put  in  question.  In  sense  2  it  is  often  used  as  a  conjunc¬ 
tion.  It  deuotes  :  1.  Aye,  yea; — opposed  to  no.  Until 
about  1550  a  distinction  was  made  between  yes  and  yea , 
no  and  nay.  Yea  and  nay  were  the  simple  affirmative  and 
negative,  and  were  used  esp.  to  answer  a  simple  question, 
such  as,  “  Will  he  come  ?  ”  Yes  and  no  were  more  emphat¬ 
ic,  and  were  used  esp.  to  answer  questions  framed  with  a 
negative,  as,  “  Will  he  not  come  ?  ’’ 

2.  More  than  this  ;  what  is  more  ;  —  used  to  mark  the 
addition  of  something  more  emphatic  ;  as,  to  bring  a  pos¬ 
sible,  yes ,  a  probable,  curse. 

yes,  n.  ;  pi.  yeses  (y6s'6z  ;  -Tz  ;  151).  An  affirmative  reply  ; 
a  yea. 

yes'-no7,  a.  [The  sense  arose  in  connection  with  the  sub¬ 
mission  by  referendum  of  the  adoption  of  the  Federal  Con¬ 
stitution  to  a  vote  to  be  given  by  yes  or  no.~\  Favoring  in 
some  measure  both  sides  of  a  question  when  they  are  gen¬ 
erally  regarded  as  diametrically  opposed  ;  “  carrying  water 
on  both  shoulders  ;  ”  trimming.  —  yes'-no7,  v.  i.  —  yes'— 
no'er  (-no'erh  n.  —  yes'-no'ism  (-Tz’m),  n.  All  Political 
Cant ,  Australia. 

What  points  of  public  policy  are  touched  upon  receive  a  gin¬ 
gerly  yes-no  treatment.  Sydney  Bulletin. 

yes'ter  (ySs'ter),  a.  [See  yesterday.]  Of,  pertaining  to, 
or  designating,  yesterday.  Rare,  exc.  in  combination, 
yes'ter-day  (-da),  n.  [ME.  ^isterdai,  AS.  geostran  dseg, 
fr.  geostran ,  geoslra ,  giestran,  gistran ,  gystran ,  yesterday 
(akin  to  D.  gisteren ,  G.  gestern ,  OHG.  gestaron,  Icel.  gttr 
yesterday,  to-morrow,  Goth,  gistradagis  to-morrow,  L. 
fieri  yesterday,  Gr.  \9is,  Skr.  hyas)  -]-  dseg  day.  Cf.  hes- 
tern.  The  syllable  ter  is  a  comparative  suffix.]  1.  The 
day  last  past ;  the  day  next  before  the  present. 

All  our  yesterdays  have  lighted  fools 
The  way  to  dusty  death.  Shak. 

2.  Fig.  :  A  recent  time;  time  not  long  past. 

We  ure  but  of  yesterday ,  and  know  nothing.  Job  viii.  9. 
yes'ter-day,  adv.  On  the  day  last  past ;  on  the  day  pre¬ 
ceding  to-day  ;  as,  the  affair  took  place  yesterday. 
yes'ter-eve7  (ySs'ter-ev'),  -wen  (-e'v’n),  eve  ning  (-ev7- 
nTng),  7i.  The  evening  of  yesterday ;  the  evening  last 
past.  Also  used  adverbially.'  Rare,  Archaic ,  or  Poetic. 


yes'ter-monr  (ySs'ter-m6rn7),  -morn  ing  (-mbr'nlng),  n. 
The  morning  of  yesterday  ;  the  morning  of  the  day  last 
past.  Also  used  adverbially.  Archaic  or  Poetic. 
yes'ter  night7  (-nit7),  adv.  [AS.  gysti'an  niht.  See  yes¬ 
terday.]  On  the  night  last  past.  Archaic. 
yes'ter- night7,  n.  The  night  last  past.  Archaic. 
yes'ter-noon7  (-noon7),  n.  The  noon  of  yesterday;  the 
noon  of  the  day  last  past.  Archaic. 
yes'ter  week7  (-wek7),  n.  The  week  last  past.  Archaic. 
yes'ter-year7  (-yer7),  n.  The  year  last  past ;  last  year. 
Also  used  adverbially.  Archaic. 

yes  treen'  (y6s7tren'),  n.  Yestereve  ;  yesternight ;  last 
night ;  yesterday.  Archaic,  Poetic ,  or  Scot.  &  Dial.  Eng. 
yet  (ySt).  [ME.  yet ,  fet,  jit,  AS.  git,  gyt,  giet ,  gieta;  orig. 
uncert.]  An  adverbial  particle,  sometimes  taking  the 
construction  of  a  conjunction  or  of  a  predicate  adjective. 
It  denotes:  1.  As  soon  as  now;  hitherto;  —  indicating 
present  time  considered  as  a  limit  of  priority  for  an  event, 
now  chiefly  in  interrogative  and  negative  expressions,  and 
often  in  the  phrase  as  yet ;  as.  Is  it  time  to  go  yet? 

He  never  yet  no  villainy  ne  said.  *  Chaucer. 

2.  Continuing;  as  previously  ;  still;  —  indicating  a  point 
of  time  at  which  there  is  continuance  of  a  former  state. 

Whereof  the  remembrance  is  yet.  Gower. 

Facts  they  had  heard  while  they  wer e  yet  heathens  Addison. 

3.  Hence,  in  addition;  further;  still; — esp.  with  com¬ 
paratives,  and  indicating  a  degree  of  continuance. 

This  furnishes  us  with  yet  one  more  reason.  Atterbury. 

The  rapine  is  made  yet  blacker  by  the  pretense  of  piety  and 
justice.  L'Estrange. 

4.  Before  all  is  done  ;  eventually  ;  —  indicating  a  future 

time  prior  to  the  conclusion  of  the  matter  in  question. 
“  He  ’ll  be  hanged  yet.11  Shak. 

5.  Although  such  is  the  case  ;  at  any  rate  ;  —  indicating  a 
consideration  opposed  to  one  just  given. 

I  kill’d  a  man,  whose  death  1  much  repent  ; 

But  yet  I  slew  him  manfully  in  fight.  Shak. 

Since  you  could  not  be  my  son-in-law, 

Be  yet  my  nephew  Shak. 

yet,  conj.  1.  Nevertheless  ;  however  ;  but. 

Yet  I  say  unto  you,  That  even  Solomon  in  all  his  glory  was 
not  arrayed  like  one  of  these.  Matt.  vi.  29. 

Good,  yet  remember  whom  thou  hast  aboard.  Shak. 
2.  Although  ;  though.  “  My  soul,  yet  I  know  not  why, 
hates  nothing  more  than  lie.”  Shak. 

Syn. -—See  but. 

yew  (yoo),  n.  [ME.  ew,  AS.  eow,  i w,  eoh ;  akin  to  D.  ijf , 
OHG.  iwa,  t ha,  G.  eibe,  Icel.  yr ;  cf.  Ir.  eo,  iubhar,  Gael. 
iubhar,  iughar,  W.  yw,  ywen ,  Lith.  jeva  the  black  alder 
tree.]  1.  a  A  large  European  taxaceous  tree  ( Taxus 
baccata)  with  dark  green  foli¬ 
age.  It  is  much  cultivated, 
esp.  in  cemeteries.  As  in  other 
coniferous  trees,  the  pollen  is 
often  dispersed  in  smokelike 
clouds.  Also,  its  heavy,  fine¬ 
grained  light  brown  or  red 
wood,  valued  for  cabinetwork, 
bows,  hoops,  etc.  b  Hence, 
any  other  species  of  Taxus. 

2  A  bow  for  shooting,  made 
of  the  yew.  Archaic. 

Yez  de  gir'di-an,  Yez'de- 
ger'di-an  (ygz7de-gftr'di-Sn ; 

-jQr'dl-dn  ;  277),  a.  Of  or  per¬ 
taining  to  Yezdegird  III.,  the 
last  Sassanian  monarch  of  Per¬ 
sia,  who  was  overthrown  by 
the  Mohammedans.  —  Yezde- 
glrdian,  or  Yezdegerdian,  Era,  the  Gelakean  Era.  See  era. 
Yez'i-di  (ySz'T-de),  n.  One  of  a  sect  of  reputed  Devil 
worshipers  of  Armenia  and  the  Caucasus.  They  believe 
that  Satan,  after  his  fall,  was  reinstated  in  heaven  by  God  and 
is  beyond  human  criticism.  They  probably  represent  an  ancient 
Iranian  belief  modified  by  Christianity,  Mohammedanism,  etc. 


yellow  wove.  A  cheap  blue  wove  I 
paper  ;  —  a  misnomer.  Eng. 
yel 'low- wrack  ,  «.  The  fucoid 
seaweed  Ascophyllum  nodosum. 

fallow  wren,  a  European  wil- 
dw  warbler,  b  European  wood 
warbler.  See  warbler,  <3. 
Local,  Eng.  fish. I 

yel'low-y  (ygl'6-T),  a.  Yellow-1 
yellow  yam.  A  kind  of  sweet 
potato.  Dial.  U.  S. 
yellow  yeldrock.  European  yel¬ 
low-hammer.  Local,  Eng.  Sf  Scot. 
yelFy-hoo'  (y6l'T-hoo'),  v.  i.  To 
yell;  scream*; — usually  as  rb. 
n ..  yel  ly-hoo'ing.  Scot. 
yelm  (yelm),  n.  [AS.  gelm.]  A 
handful  ;  specif.,  a  sheet  of 
straw  laid  ready  for  thatching. 
Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 
yelow.  +  YELLOW, 
yelowse  +  jealous. 
yelp.  a.  Greedy.  Obs. 
yelp'ing,  p.pr.  Sr  rb.  n.  of  yelp. 
yelt(yolt).  Var.  of  gilt,  a  sow. 
Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 
yelt  Ohs.  pres.  &  pret.  of  yield. 
yel  we  f  yellow. 
yeman.  +  yeoman. 
yeme.  +  eme,  uncle. 

feme,  n.  [AS.  gf/me,  gieme.) 
Ieed  ;  care  ;  solicitude.  Obs. 
yeme,  v.  t.  tf  i.  [AS.  gym  an ,  gie-  I 
wan.]  To  take  care  (of)  ;  to 
guard ;  to  govern  ;  heed ;  re¬ 
gard.  Obs 

yeme'less,  a.  [AS.  gymele’as. 
gie  melons. 1  Negligent.  Obs. 
—  yeme'leas-ly.  <"7*  •  (>hs. 

yeme'les  ship.  n.  Also  yeme'- 
leBS-ty  Negligence.  G'-s. 
yemen.  ^  yeme,  obs.  pi.  of  yeo¬ 
man.  [Arab  of  Yemen.] 

Yem'en-ite  (yfm'Sn-Tt),  n.  An  I 
yem'er  (yPih'Pr ),  a.  [AS.  gla¬ 
mor.]  Lamentable  ;  sad  ;  mis¬ 
erable  ;  wretched  ;  —  also  used 
as  an  adverb.  —  yem'er-ly.  a.  5r 
adv  —  yem'er  ness.  n.  All  Obs. 
yemer,  n.  [See  yeme.  >'■  tf  >/•] 
Guardian  ;  keeper.  Obs. 
yeming.  n.  [See  yeme  to  guard.] 
Guard  ;  watch  ;  care.  Obs. 
yemit.  f».  p.  of  yeme.  Obs. 
yem'8el.  n.  [See  y  rm  k  to  guard.] 
•ustody;  tutelage  ;  supervision. 
Obs.  Scot.  [adv.  | 

yen.  *f*  eye u,  pi.  of  eye  ;  gain. I 
yen  (y?n).  Dial.  Eng.  of  one 


yen  (y6n),  w.  [Klamath  Indian 

yen. )  A  sucker  ( Chasmistes 
brenrostns)  of  the  Klamath 
Lakes  of  Oregon.  .V.  A.  Indians 
yenbig  •{*  againbuy. 

yend.  +  yond. 

y-end.  r.  t.  3r  i.  [AS.  geendian.] 
To  end.  Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng. 
yen'der  (ygn'dSr).  Obs.  or  dial, 
var.  of  YONDER, 
yene  *1*  yawn,  yon. 
yenecome.  +  gaincome. 
yenesherre.  +  janizary. 
yen'!  (yen'!), n.  [Native  name.] 
A  handsome  tanager  (  Tanagra 
yeni)  of  eastern  Ecuador,  Bo¬ 
livia.  and  Peru. 

Yenisei  (yene-sa'C),  n.  See 
Lkal-Altaic,  Table. 

Yen  i-se'ian  (ygn'T-s  e'y  d  n  ; 
-sa'/Jn),  n  One  of  the  Samo- 
vedic  nomads  of  the  Yenisei 
basin, Siberia.  —  Yen  i  se'ian.a. 
ye'nite  (ya'nlt),w.  [After  Jena, 
in  Germany  :cf.  F.  yenite.]  Min. 
Ilvaite. 

yenlade,  n.  Also  yenlet  [AS. 
getddd.)  An  estuary.  Obs. 
yenoh.  enough. 
yenseying  *1*  gainsaying. 
yent.  yond. 

yeo  (y5),  «.  Short  for  yeoman. 

yeo.  Abbr.  Yeomanry, 
yeokede  Obs.  pret.  of  yoke. 
yeoldaeie.  *i*  yule  day. 
yeolp  f  yelp. 

yeoluh.  +  yellow. 
yeo'man-like\  a.  Yeomanly. 
yeo'man-ly,  adv.  As  a  yeoman 
or  yeomen  ;  bravely, 
yeomer  yammer,  yemer. 

yeon.  ^  yon. 

yeond.  •{*  yond. 
yeonge.  +  young. 
yeorde.  yard,  a  staff, 

yeor'ling  (yor'lYng),  n.  [Cf. 
yoldkin,  yellow.]  European 
yellow-hammer.  Local,  Eng. 
yeorre.  +  yirk,  n.  tr  v. 

yeot.  +  yet. 
yeoter.  +  yeter. 
yeoven  +  give. 
yeoyethe.  +  youth. 

yep.  yepe,  a.  [Cf.  yeue  a  shrewd 
person.]  Active;  alert;  bold; 
vigorous ;  smart.  Obs. 

yepe,  n.  [ME.  >/),  leap, 
cunning,  prompt,  vigorous,  AS. 


geap  crafty,  shrewd,  crooked.] 

A  shrewd  person.  Obs. 
yepeleic,  u.[From  yeue  shrewd; 
cf.  Icel.  -leikr,  -leiki,  forming 
abstract  nouns.]  Cunning.  Obs. 
yephede.  n.  [See  yeue  shrewd; 
-hkad.J  Sagacity.  Obs. 
yeply,  yepely,  adv.  [AS.  geap- 
ticc  deceitfully.]  Smartly  ;  cun¬ 
ningly  ;  eagerly  ;  quickly.  Obs. 
y-epresae,  r.  t.  To  express.  Obs. 
yer.  ^  ere.  [U.  «S.| 

yer  (ySr).  Dial.  var.  of  here.) 
yer  (dial.  y?r,  ye).  Obs.  or  dial. 
Eng.  var.  of  year.  [your.| 
yer(ySr).  Scot  &  dial  var.  of  I 
yerb  (dial.  ySrb,  yftb).  Obs  or 
dial.  Eng.  var.  of  herb. 
h  yer-bal'  (yfir-hal'h  n.  ;  pi. 
•  bales  (-hii'lus).  (Amer  Sp.] 
A  plantation  of  yerba  mate  or  a 
district  in  which  it  abounds  ;  — 
usually  pi. 

yer'eum  (vOr'kttm;  y?r'kd6m), 
n.  [Tamil  yerkum.)  =  mudar. 
yera  (dial.  yOrd,  yPrd,  yQd). 
Scot.  &  dial. Eng.  var.  of  earth. 

yerd.  Ohs.  or  Scot.  vSc  dial.  Eng 

var.  of  yard.  [yore.] 

yere.  +  ear,  ere,  heir,  year, I 
yere(ver).  Dial,  of  here.  U.  S. 
yereth.  +  EARTH. 

yerfuil.  t  ireful. 
yerk.  +  irk. 

yerk  (dial.  yPrk,  ydk).  v.  t. 
[Orig.  uncert.  Cf.  JERK.]  Obs. 
nr  Scot.  Sr  Dial.  1.  To  lash  ;  to 
thrash  ;  also,  to  goad. 

2.  To  jerk  ;  wrench  ;  snatch. 

3.  To  cast  or  throw  as  with  a 
jerk. 

4.  To  kick  ;  — with  out ;  fig.,  to 
begin  (something  sung  or 
played);  to  strike  up. 

5.  To  hind  tightly  as  with  a  jerk, 
yerk,  i\  ».  Obs.  or  Scot,  flr  Dial. 

1.  To  move  hastily;  press  :  push 

on.  [be  busy  | 

2.  To  work  or  think  hard  :  to | 

3.  To  move  as  by  being  jerked. 

4.  To  kick,  as  a  horse  ;  also,  to 
skylark. 

yerk,  n.  Obs.  or  Scot.  Sr  Dial. 
Eng.  1.  A  thump  ;  lashing  ; 
kick;  also,  a  stab,  [movement.] 
2.  A  jerk  ;  a  pull  ;  any  quick! 
yerk'some  (Scot,  yfirk'swm) 
Ohs.  or  Scot.  var.  of  irksome. 
yerkt.  Rare  or  ref.  sp.  pret.  & 


p.  n.  of  YERK. 

yerl  (yPrl )  Scot.  var.  of  earl. 
yerle.  +  earl,  early. 

yerm.  -j*  yarm. 

yern.  +  iron,  yarn 

y em(Scot  y8rn).  Scot.  &  dial. 
Eng.  of  EARN. 

yern,  yerne.  a.  [AS.  georn  desir¬ 
ous,  eager.  See  yearn  to  long.] 
Eager  ;  brisk  ;  active.  Obs. 
yern. yerne, adv.  [AS.  geome.  See 
yern,  o.]  Eagerly;  briskly; 
vigorously;  readily;  soon.  Obs. 
yern,  yerne,  v.  i.  [Cf.  AS.  geser- 
nan,  geyrnan.  See  run,  ?\]  To 
run  ;  rush  ;  hasten.  Obs. 
yern.  Yearn.  Rej\  Sp. 
yernd.  Yearned.  Ref.  Sp. 
yerne.  +  iron,  yearn. 
yerne,  a.  [AS.  geovn  desirous, 
eager,  zealous,  E.  yearn.]  Mel 
ancholy.  Obs 
yemey'  T  irony. 
yern 'ful.  +  yearnful. 
yern'ful,  a.  [AS.  georn  fid  A 
Earnest  ;  diligent.  Obs.  —  yern' 
ful-ness,  u.  Obs.  [Eagerly.  05.*.  | 
yern'ly,  adv.  [AS.  geornlice. ]| 
yer'nut'  (yOr'ntSt7),  n.  [Cf. 
Dan.  jordiiod ,  Sw.  j  or  a  not, 
enrthnut.  Cf.  jarnut.J  Earth- 
nut,  or  groundnut.  Dial.  Eng 
yerre.  yirr,  n.  Sr  r. 
yerst.  4*  t-RsT. 

yerth  (dial,  verth.  yOrth).  Obs. 
or  Scot.  *  dial.  Eng.  of  earth. 
yert-point,  n.  A  child’s  game. 
Obs. 

yer-while.  4*  erewhile. 
yes.  Ohs.  pi.  of  eye. 
yes.  See  oykz.  Obs.  [Scot  [ 
ye’se(yez).  Short  for  ye  shall. \ 
yesk.  '•[*  yex,  hiccup.  [pen. 
yes 'pen  (yCs'p£n).  Var.  of  yas-| 
yeste.  f  oest,  story  ;  yeast. 
yes'ten-e'ven,  n.  I  Cf.  yester¬ 
day;  even,  n.]  Yesterday  even¬ 
ing.  Obs.  [day.  Poetic. \ 
yes'ter,  n.  Short  for  YBSTER-I 
yes'ter-fang'  (y8s't5r-f&ng'),  n. 
V esterday  ’s  catch  (of  fish ).  Obs. 
yes'tern  iyCs'tC'rn),  a.  =  y es¬ 
ter.  Obs.  or  Archaic. 
yest'y  (yes'tY  ;  yes'tY).  Obs.  or 
archaic  var.  of  yeasty,  [easy.] 
yesyTir.  4*  easier,  com  par.  of  I 
yet  (y8t).  Dial.  Eng.  var.  of 
eat.  *  [gate,  an  opening.] 
3ret.  Obs.  or  dial.  Eng.  var.  of  | 


vet,  n.  [See  yet  to  pour.J  A 

kind  of  iron  pan  or  boiler.  Obs. 
vet,  7i.  Zool.  Any  of  several 
large  marine  gastropods  of  the 
genus  Yet  us. 

yet,  yete,  v.  t.  Sr  i.  [AS.  gSotan.] 
To  pour  ;  specif.,  to  cast  or 
found  (metals).  Obs. 
yete.  4*  yet,  yette,  v. 
y-ete,  pret. ;  }>l.  tf  n.  p.  y-eten. 
(AS.  geetan  to  eat.)  Ate;  eaten. 
Obs. 

yeter,  n.  Also  getter.  [AS  gtot- 
ere. ]  A  founder  of  metal.  Obs. 
yeth  (yfth).  Dial.  Eng.  var.  of 
KARTII,  hearth,  HEATH, 
yeth'hounds'  (yeth'houndz'  ; 
dial.  yith'8'd6nz),  n.  pi.  [yeth, 
dial,  form  of  heath  -f  hound.) 
Folklore.  A  pack  of  phantom 
hounds  pursuinga  lady ;  —  called 
also  wish'-hounds  .  Eng. 
yet'lin.  yet'ling  (ySt'ltn),  n. 
[See  yet  to  pour.J  Scot.  Sf  Dial. 
Eng.  a  Cast  iron.  Scot,  b  A 
small  iron  vessel, 
yett  (yPt)  Ohs.  or  Scot.  &  dial. 
Eng.  of  gate. 
yette.  4*  yet. 

yette,  v.  t.  [AS.  gdatan. 1  To 
give  ;  grant  ;  concede.  Obs. 
yet 'ter.  4*  yeter. 

Ye'tus  (ve'tws ;  ygt'fia),  n. 
[NL.,  fr.  AA’olof  yet ,  name  of  the 
shell  among  negroes  of  Cape 
Verde.]  Syn.  of  Cymbium. 
yet'-youth',  n.  Youth  not  yet 
past.  Obs. 

yenfe.  Obs.  pret.  of  give. 
veuk,  yewk  (yook),  n.  Sr  v.  [Cf. 
1).  jeuken,  v.,  G.  jucken.  See 
itch.]  Itch.  Scot,  tf  Dial.  Eng. 

feuk'y(-T),  a.  [  Seq»YEUK  itch.] 
tching.  —  veuk'ie  ness  (-Y-ngs), 
n  Scot,  tf  Dial.  Eng. 
euns  (vOnz).  Refuse  of  grain, 
lown  away  by  fanners.  Scot. 
yeuyethe.  *4*  youth. 
yevas.  4*  whose. 
yeve.  4*  eve. 

yevecusti,  a  [AS.  gifu,  giefu.  a 
gift  +  evstig  bountifiil.)  Gener¬ 
ous.  Obs. 

yeven.  Obs.  pret.  pi.  &  obs.  or 
dial.  Eng.  p.  p.  of  give. 
yever.  4*  ever,  giver. 
yew.  4*  give. 

Yew.  4*  Jew.  [ewe.| 

yew.  Ohs.  or  dial.  Eng.  var.  of  | 


yew  ( y  do ),  v.  i.  =  y  a  w  . 
yew'ber  ry,  n.  Fruit  of  theyew. 
yewel.  4*  jewel 
yew'en  (yOo'e n),  a.  Made  of 
yew  Obs  fTaxacefle.| 

yew  family.  Hot.  The  family! 
yewisse,  yewus.  4*  nvis. 
yewk,  yewk'y,  etc.  Vara,  of 
yeuk,  etc  [Local,  U.  £.| 

yew  pine.  The  black  spruce.! 
yex  (y6ks),  yox  (ybks),  n.  Sr  v. 
[ME.  %exen,  yesken,  v.,  AS.  gis- 
cian  to  sob,  geoesa  a  sobbing, 
hiccup.]  Hiccup;  cough;  Obs., 
sob.  Obs.  or  Scot.  Sr  Dial.  Eng. 
y-except  4*  except. 
yey,  im.  To  call  or  cry  out.  Obs. 
yeymseill.  4*  yemsel. 
yeynchar.  4*  geinchar. 
yeynes.  4*  gains, prep. 
yez  (yez ),prou.  You  (pi.).  Dial. 
Yez'di  (yCz'de),  Yez'i-dee  (-Y- 
de).  Vars.  of  Yezidi.  [kasy.| 
yez'zy  (ygz'Y).  Dial.  Eng.  ofl 
yf.  4*  GIVE,  IF. 
y-f-.  For  various  words,  chiefly 
past  participles,  beginning  witn 
y-f-,  see  forms  in  F-;  as.  for  y- 
fallen,  sec  fallen.  See  also  Y-. 
yfacks.  4*  i’-fegs. 
y’fads.  inter  j.  =  i’-fegs.  Obs. 
y-faught.  Obs.  p.  p.  of  fight. 
y-feel,  y-fele,  v.  t.  tf  i.  (AS.  qe- 
felan .]  To  feel  ;  perceive.  Obs. 
y-feir.  4*  t-fere,  adv. 
yfel.  4*  evil.  [fell.  07>.t.l 
y-fell.  v.  t.  [AS.  getcllan .]  To! 
y-fere,  adv.  [For  in  fere  in  com¬ 
pany  ;  cf.  Icel.  T  in.  See  fere 
company.]  Together.  Obs. 
y-fere,  n.  [AS.  ye,fera.)  Com¬ 
panion  ;  associate.  Obs. 
yferre,  adv.  Afar.  Obs. 

•find.  r.  t.  [AS.  gefindanf)  To 
nd  (in  various  senses)  Obs. 
y-flawe.  Obs.  p.  p.  of  flay. 
v-floured,  a.  [Sec  y-  ;  flower.] 
Flowery.  Obs. 
y-fole.  Obs.  p.  p.  of  fall. 
y-forth,  v.  t.  [AS.  geforSian.) 
Perform;  execute.  Obs.  [Ohs.l 
y-froght, 7?.;>.[See  Y-. ]  Fraught.! 
y-freae,  v.  t.  tf  i.  [AS.  gefreaan.) 
To  feel;  perceive.  Obs. 
y-free.  v.  t.  [AS.  gefriogan.)  To 
set  free.  Ohs. 

y-fretted,  a.  [See  r-  ;  fret  to 
!  adorn.]  Decked  out.  Obs. 


food,  fo“ot  •  out,  oil ;  chair  ;  go  ;  sing,  iqk  ;  then,  thin ;  nature,  verdure  (250) ;  K  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144) ;  boN  ;  yet ;  zh  =  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Gciaa. 

Full  explanations  of  Abbreviations,  Signs,  etc.,  immediately  precede  the  Vocabulary. 
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Ygg'dra-slll  (Tg'drd-sTl),  n.  [Icel.]  Norse  Myth.  The  great 
tree  which  supports  the  universe  ;  —  in  the  “  Grimnismal  ” 
called  Ash'  Yggdrusills  (Yggdrasill’s  ash),  YggdrasilL  being 
probably  a  name  for  the  wind.  The  same  poem  describes 
the  tree  as  having  three  roots,  Hel  dwelling  under  one 
(cf.  Niflheim),  the  frost  giants  under  another  (cf.  Jo- 
tunnheim),  and  mankind  under  the  third  (cf.  Midgard). 
A  wise  eagle  sits  at  the  top ;  the  roots  are  gnawed  by 
Nitkhogg  and  other  serpents;  harts  bite  the  foliage,  and 
the  squirrel  Ratatosk  carries  words  of  strife  up  and  down. 
Other  poems  give  varying  accounts  regarding  Yggdrasill, 
on  the  basis  of  which  v  iktor  Rydberg  reconstructs  it  as  fol¬ 
lows:  The  northern  root  stands  over  the  reservoir  Hver- 
gelmir  and  over  Nifihel,  inhabited  by  the  frost  giants, 
w  here  are  the  nine  regions  of  punishment,  including  Nas- 
trond.  The  second,  or  central,  root  overspreads  the  re¬ 
gion  of  Miuiir’s  fountain;  the  third,  or  southern,  root  is 
over  Urth’s  fountain  and  the  subterranean  assembly  place 
of  the  gods,  connected  by  Bifrost  with  Asgard.  The  quak¬ 
ing  of  Yggdrasill  releases  the  monsters  that  are  confined 
in  the  lower  regions  for  the  conflict  of  Ragnarok.  Yggdra¬ 
sill,  as  the  world  tree,  is  generally  considered  to  be  a  late 
addition  to  Norse  mythology.  Cf.  Nine  Worlds,  Norn, 
Ymir. 

Yid'dish  (yTd'Tsh),  n.  [G.  judisch ,  prop.,  Jewish,  fr.  Jude 
Jew.  See  Jew,  Jewish.]  A  language  used  by  German 
and  other  Jews,  being  a  Middle  German  dialect  developed 
under  Hebrew  and  Slavic  influence ;  Judeo-German.  It 
is  written  in  Hebrew  characters, 
yield  ’(yeld),  v.  t. ;  yield'ed  ;  yield'ing.  [ME.  yclden, 
$elden,  filden,  AS.  giefdan ,  gildan ,  to  pay,  give,  restore, 
make  an  offering  ;  akin  to  OFries.  jekla ,  OS.  geldan,  D. 
geldeti  to  cost,  to  be  worth,  G.  gelten ,  OHG.  geltan  to  pay, 
restore,  make  an  offering,  be  worth,  Icel.  gjalda  to  pay, 
to  give  up,  Dan.  gielde  to  be  worth,  Sw.  galla  to  be  worth, 
galdu  to  pay,  Goth,  gildan  in  iv^gildan,  nagildan.  Cf. 
geld  a  payment,  guild.]  1.  To  pay  or  repay  ;  to  give  a 
reward  to  ;  to  requite  ;  reward  ;  recompense.  Ohs.  or 
Archaic.  *  Chancei*. 

Tend  me  to-night  two  hour6,  I  ask  no  more, 

And  the  gods  yield  you  for ’t.  Shak. 

2.  To  give  in  return  for  labor  expended,  or  to  produce  as 
payment  or  interest  on  what  is  expended  or  invested ;  to 
pay  ;  as,  he  made  an  investment  that  now  yields  five  or  six 
per  cent. 

When  thou  tillest  the  ground,  it  shall  not  henceforth  meld  unto 
thee  her  strength.  Gen.  iv.  12. 

3.  To  produce ;  furnish  ;  afford ;  render ;  give  forth. 

“  Vines  yield  nectar.”  Milton. 

4.  To  give  ;  grant ;  afford  ;  as,  to  yield  passage. 

Pray  for  my  soul,  and  yield  me  burial.  Tennyson. 
6.  To  give  up,  as  something  that  is  claimed  or  demanded  ; 
to  make  over  to  one  who  lias  a  claim  or  right ;  to  surren¬ 
der  ;  relinquish ;  render  ;  as,  to  yield  a  city,  an  opinion, 
a  right,  etc. 

And,  force  perforce,  I  'll  make  him  yield  the  crown.  Shak. 


6.  To  admit  to  be  true  ;  to  concede  ;  allow  ;  acknowledge. 

1  yield  it  just,  said  Adam,  and  submit.  Milton. 
to  yield  the  breath,  the  ghost,  or  the  life,  to  die ;  to  expire  ; 
often  followed  by  up. 

yield  (yeld),  v.  i.  1.  To  produce  ;  bear  ;  to  make  or  give 
a  return  ;  as,  the  apple  trees  did  not  yield  well  this  year. 

2.  To  give  way  ;  to  give  up  the  contest ;  to  submit ;  sur¬ 
render  ;  succumb ;  to  cease  opposition;  to  comply  ;  consent ; 
as,  the  door  yielded  ;  I  yielded  to  his  request. 

And  yield  to  mercy  while ’t  is  offered  you  ?  Shak. 

3.  To  give  place,  as  to  something  superior  ;  to  give  prece¬ 
dence  ;  to  be  succeeded  by  something  or  some  one  else ; 
as,  they  will  yield  to  us  in  nothing. 

Syn.  —  Yield,  submit.  To  yield  is  in  general  to  give  up 
or  give  way  ;  submit  often  implies  a  more  definite  surren¬ 
der  to  another’s  will  or  authority  ;  as,  “  He  laughed,  and 
yielded  readily  ”  {Tennyson)  ;  “  Prove  it :  —  if  better,  I  sub¬ 
mit  and  bow  ”  ( Cowper ) ;  “  when  evening  yields  to  night  ” 
(Shelley) ;  “the  Indian  Summer  of  her  heart,  which  was 
slow  to  submit  to  age”  (Stevenson).  But  the  two  words 
are  often  interchangeable.  See  obedient. 
yield  (yeld),  n.  [From  yield,  v.  ;  cf.  AS.  gield  a  pay¬ 
ment.]  1.  Payment ;  tribute.  Obs. 

2.  That  which  is  yielded ;  amount  or  quantity  yielded ; 

product ;  —  applied  esp.  to  products  resulting  from  growth 
or  cultivation.  “  A  goodly  yield  of  fruit.”  Bacon. 

3.  Act  of  yielding.  Rare. 

yield'ing,  p.  pr.  of  yield.  Specif.  :  p.  a.  That  yields ; 
inclined  to  yield  ;  esp.,  inclined  to  give  way,  or  comply; 
flexible  ;  compliant ;  as,  a  yielding  temper. 

Syn.  —  Obsequious,  attentive,  obedient, 
yielding  and, paying,  Lair,  the  initial  words  of  the  rent¬ 
reserving  clause  (the  reduendum)  in  leases, 
yield'ing,  vb.  n.  of  yield.  Hence  :  n.  A  debt.  Obs. 
yield  point-  Mech.  The  stress  at  which  a  piece  under 
strain  yields  markedly,  becoming  permanently  distorted, 
without  increase  of  load.  Under  continued  and  increased 
stress  the  piece  finally  breaks  asunder, 
yir'mi-lik  (yTr'mi-lTk),  72.  [Turk,  yigirmi  twenty  -f-  suffix 
-lik. ]  a  A  silver  coin  of  Turkey  worth  about  25  cents  or 
12£d.  Obs.  b  A  current  Turkish  coin.  See  metallik. 
-yl  (-T1).  [Gr.  vXy  wood,  material.]  Chem.  A  suffix  used 
in  names  of  chemical  radicals,  esp.  univalent  ones,  as  in 
ethy/,  carbony/,  hydroxy/,  etc.  The  suffix  -yl  was  first 
used  in  1832  by  Liebig  ahd  Wohler  in  naming  benzoyl ,  in 
the  sense  of  stuj}\  or  fundamental  material,  then  in  1834  by 
Dumas  and  Peligot  in  naming  methyl,  in  the  sense  of  wood. 
After  this  -yl  was  generally  used  iii  the  former  sense, 
y'lang— y'lang  (e'laug-e'lang),  7i.  [From  a  name  in  the 
Philippines ;  cf.  Tag.  dtang-ilang  Canangium  odoratum.] 
a  An  annonaceoustree  (Canangium  odoratum)  of  Malaysia, 
the  Philippines,  etc.  It  has  greenish  yellow,  very  fra¬ 
grant  flowers,  and  is  often  planted  for  shade,  b  An  essence 
or  perfume  distilled  from  the  flowers  of  this  tree. 

Y  level,  or  Y'-lev  el,  n.  A  surveyor’s  level  having  the 


Y  Level. 
a,  a  Y’s. 


telescope  supported  in  Y-shaped  rests.  For  purposes  of 
adjustment  the  tel¬ 
escope  can  be  rotat¬ 
ed  around  its  own 
axis, or  can  be  taken 
out  of  the  supports 
and  turned  end  for 
end.  Adjustment  is 
easier,  but  much  less  perma¬ 
nent, than  with  a  dumpy  level. 

Y'mir  (ii'mer;  e'mer),  n.  Also 
Y'mer  (e'mer).  [Icel.  Ymir.] 

Norse  Myth.  The  primeval 
giant  from  whose  body  the 
gods  created  the  world.  According  to  the  myth,  he 
had  been  killed  by  Odin,  Vili,  and  Ve,  who  shaped  from 
ins  .blood  the  sea,  from  his  flesh  the  earth,  from  his  bones 
the  mountains  and  rocks,  from  his  skull  the  sky,  and  from 
his  brain  the  clouds.  He  is  called  the  “  rime-cold  giant,” 
regarded  as  personifying  primeval  waters,  or  perhaps 
chaos.  Cf.  Yggdrasill,  ana  see  Audhumla. 
y'nam-bu' (e'nam-boo'),  72.  [Tupi  inarnbu.]  A  very  large 
-tinamou  (Rhynchotus  rvfeseens)  of  southern  Brazil  and 


Argentina. 

yo'del  I  (yo'd’l),  v.  t.  &  i.;  -deled  or  -delled,  -dled  (-d’ld); 
yo'dle  I  -del-ing  or  -del-ling,  -dling.  [G.  jodeln.]  To 
sing  in  a  manner  common  among  the  Swiss  and  .Tyrolese 
mountaineers,  suddenly  changing  from  chest  voice  to 
head  voice,  or  falsetto,  and  the  contrary ;  to  warble, 
yo'del )  72.  A  song  or  refrain  sung  by  yodeling  or  war- 
yo'dle  i  bling  ;  a  warble. 

yo'ga  (yo'gd),  72.  {often  cap.']  [Skr.  yoga  union.]  Hinduism. 
A  form  of  ascetic  philosophy  which  enjoins  complete  ab¬ 
straction  from  all  worldly  objects.  By  it  the  votary  expects  to 
obtain  union  with  the  universal  spirit,  knowledge  of  the  past  and 
future  and  of  the  organization  of  the  universe,  and  various  occult 
powers  which  free  the  yogi  from  ordinary  physical  laws. 

In  India,  training  in  mystical  insight  lias  been  known  from 
time  immemorial  as  yoga.  Yoga  means  the  experimental  union 
of  the  individual  with  the  divine.  It  is  based  on  persevering  ex¬ 
ercise  ;  and  the  diet,  posture,  breathing,  intellectual  concentra¬ 
tion,  and  moral  discipline  vary  slightly  in  the  different  systems 
which  teach  it.  Win.  James. 


yo'gl  (yo'ge)  )  72.  [Hind,  yogi ,  Skr.  yogis 2.]  A  follower 
yo'gin  (yo'gen)  j  of  the  yoga  philosophy  ;  an  ascetic, 
yo'gism  (yo'gTz’m),  n.  Yoga,  or  its  practice, 
yo'gurt  (yo'gdort),  72.  Also  yoh'ourt  (yo'dbrt).  [Turk. 
yogurt ,  yourl.]  A  semisolid  cheeselike  preparation  from 
fermented  milk,  having  much  the  same  properties  as  kefir, 
used  as  food  in  the  Levant. 

yo'jan  (yo'jdn),  yo'Ja-na  (-jri-na),  n.  [Hind,  ydjan,  fr. 
Skr.  yojana.]  A  Hindu  measure  of  distance,  varying  from 
four  to  ten  miles,  but  usually  about  five.  The  value  used 
by  Hindu  astronomers  is  said  to  be  4.92  miles  (7.92  km.), 
yoke  (yok),  n.  [ME.  yok ,  50c,  AS.  geoc ;  akin  to  D.  jttk9 
OHG.  j oh,  G.  joch,  Icel.  &  Sw.  ok,  Dan.  aag,  Goth,  juk , 


y-frore, //.  77.  of  frozen.  Obs. 
yfte.  d*  gift. 

y-fulled,  p.  p.  [Cf.  AS.  geful- 
wian.  Sec  full  to  baptize. J 
Baptized.  0}>s. 

y-g  .  For  various  words,  chiefly 
past  participles,  beginning  with 
V-g-.  see  form's  in  o- ;  as,  for 
y-gulped,  sec  guli*.  See  also  Y-. 
Y  gar-ro'te  (e'giir-ro'ta).  Var. 
of  lOOKROTE 

Yg'dra-eil.Yg'dra-syl.  Vars.  of 
Yogdrasill. 
y-gelt.  Obs.  p.  p.  of  oild. 
y-gelt.  />.  p.  [AS.  gyltan  or 
gegyltan  to  sin.]  Sinned  ;  tres¬ 
passed.  Obs.  [I  OKA  I. NIC.  I 

Y-gerne'  (C-g6rn').  Var.  of| 
y-gert.  Obs.  p.  p.  of  gird. 
y-geve.  Obs.  p.  p.  of  give. 
yghe.  d*  eye. 

y-giled,  g.  y.  [See  y-  :  guile  to 
beguile.]  Beguiled.  Obs. 
yglent,  a.  [AS.  gcgtend ,  ge- 
gleng(c)d ,  p.  p.  of  geglertgun  to 
adorn.]  Adorned.  Obs. 
y-globbed. />.?>.  [Prob. imitative. 
Cf.  gulp.]  Gulped  down.  Obs. 
y-glosed.  p.  p.  of  gloze.  Obs. 
y-go.  y-gone,  />.  p.  Gone.  Ohs. 
ygoe.  ygone,  adv.  Ago.  Obs. 
y-goe.  Obs.  p.  p.  of  c;o. 
y-golped.  Obs.  p.  p.  of  oulp. 
y-goyned.  Obs.  p.  p.  of  join. 
y-greved.  Obs.  p.  p. of  grieve. 
y-ground,  y-grounden.  Obs.  p. 

p.  Of  GRIND.  [lORAINE.I 

Y-guerne'  (Y-gern').  Var.  of  I 
y-gult.  Obs.  p.  p.  of  gild. 
y-guo.  d*  Y-GO. 
y-gurfce.  Obs.  p.  p.  of  giri>. 
y-n-.  For  various  words,  chiefly 
past  participles,  beginning  with 
y-h-,  see  forms  in  11- ;  as -for  y- 
harmed  see  harm.  See  also  Y-. 
yha.  +  yea. 

y-hamled,  y-hanted.  Obs.  p.  p. 

of  II  AM  KLE,  HAUNT. 

yharne.  d*  yearn. 
y-hatered.  Obs.  p.  p.  of  hater. 
yhe  4*  11  eo,  ye. 
y-healde.  Obs.  p.  p.  of  hold. 
yhed.  d*  eyed. 
y-hed.  Obs.  p.  p.  of  hide. 
yhed.  yheid.  yede ,  pret.  of  00. 
y-heeded,  ji.  p.  [See  y-  ;  head, 
».]  Headed;  antlered.  Obs. 
yheir.  d*  year. 
yheit.  yet. 

yhelde-d*  yield.  [heal.hele.I 
y-helbd.  y-helid.  Obs.  p.  p.  of  | 
yheman.  d*  yeoman. 
yheme.  d*  yeme. 
yhemsell.  4*  yemsel. 

*e,  aav._  [AS.  gehende.' ] 


v-hende. 

Near  ;  at  hand.  Obs. 
y-hent,  v.  t.  [AS.  gehentan.] 
To  take  ;  seize  ;  receive.  Obs. 
y-heped.  Obs.'p.  p.  of  iikai*. 
yher,  yhere  4*  YEAR.  [BOJt.l 
y-herborwed.  Obs.  p.  p.  of  h  a  it- 1 
y-here,  v.  t.  Sr  i.  [AS.  geheran , 
gehyran.  See  y-  ;  hear.]  To 
hear;  listen.  Obs. 
y-hered,  p.  p.  of  iiery.  Obs. 
yheme  d*  yearn. 
y-hert,  p.p.  [Cf.  AS.  hierdan, 
nyrdan ,  gehyrdan ,  to  harden.] 
Hardened-  Obs. 
yhet.  d*  yet. 
y-het.  Obs.  p.  p.  of  have. 
y-heved,  p.  )>■  [AS.  gchefgian 
to  make  heavy  or  sad.]  Made 


heavy  ;  grieved.  Obs. 
yhir.  d*  year. 
yho.  +  11  eo. 

y-hoded.  Obs.  p.  p.  of  hood. 
y-hole.  Obs.  p.  p.  of  hele. 
y-liole,  a .  [AS.  gehdlS  Whole; 
entire;  sound.  — y-holllche,  adv. 
—  y-holnesse.  n.  All  Obs. 
y-holpe.  Obs.  p.  p.  of  help. 
yhoraan.  -f  yeoman. 
yhon.  +  yon. 
yhong.  +  young. 
y-hong,  v.  t.  [AS.  gehon  ( p.  p. 
gehongen ),  v.  i.  or  gehongian ,  v. 
1.]  To  hang.  Obs.  [hight.I 
y-hote.  y-hoten.  Ohs.  p.  p.  of  | 
yhoten.  kten,  giant, 

yhoue.  t*  you. 
yhoune.  yon,  yonder, 

y-howted.  Obs^  p.  p.  of  iioot. 

n.  [AS.  se/it,  fr.  dgan  to 
lave.  Cf.  own,  a.]  Possession. 
Cf.  aught.  Obs. 
y-hudde.  Obs.  p.  p.  of  hide. 
y-huited.  Obs.  p.  p.  of  w u  ite. 
yhung.  +  young. 
y-hure,  v.  k  i.  [See  y-here.] 
To  hear.  Obs. 
yhus.  +  yes. 

Y  H  V  H.  Y  H  W  H.  See  tetka- 

(J  RAMMATON. 

y-hyere  _  y-here. 

Y-iar'  (e-yfir').  Var.  of  Iyar. 
See  Jewish  calendar. 
vicche.  +  itch. 

Yi  Chlng  (ye  chYng).  [Chin.?/!* 

1  change  -f  ching*  classic.]  See 
Five  Classics. 

Yid  (ytd),  71.  [See  Yiddish.] 
A  Jew.  Slang  or  Colloq. 
Yid'dish  er,  n.  [See  Yiddish.] 
A  Jew.  Slang  or  Colloq. 
yie.  f  eye. 
yieft.  4*  gift. 

yield  (yeld).  Var.  of  yeld,  a. 
yield'a-ble,  a.  See  -able. — 
yield'a-ble-ne3S,  11. 
yield'ance  (yel'drfns),  n.  A 
yielding  ;  production  ;  submis¬ 
sion;  surrender; concession.  Obs. 
yield'er,  n.  a  One  that  yields. 

1  b  A  debtor.  Obs. 

1  yield'ing-ly,  adv.  of  yielding. 
yield 'ing-ness,  n.  See -ness. 
yieldOess.a.  Unyielding.  Obs. 

;  jdeld'y,  a.  Yielding.  Scot. 

|  yiet.  f  yet. 
yieve.  +  give. 

i  yif.  +  give,  if.  [ Obs.  I 

I  yiffc,  n.  [See  gift.]  =  gift.! 
j  yigh  (ye).  Dial.  Eng.  of  yea. 

I  yilde.  +  yield. 
yildhalle.  *1*  guildhall. 
Yil-dun'  (ytl-dfin'),  n.  [Prob. 
corruption  of  Turk,  yildiz .]  See 
star.  [var.  of  ale. I 

yill  ( y Yl ).  Scot.  &  dial.  Eng.  | 
yill'-caup/  (yYl'kdp7),  n.  [Cf. 
ale  ;  cup.1  Vessel  from  which 
ale  is  drunk.  Scot. 
yilp  (yllp).  Dial.  Eng.  var.  of 
yelp.  [Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng.\ 
yilt(ytlt).  Var.  of  gilt,  a  sow.  I 
yilte.-  Ohs.  pret.  of  yield. 
Yi'ma  (ye'md),  n.  [Avestan.] 
Persian  Myth.  An  Avestan  hero 
or  demigod,  king  of  mankind  in 
the  golden  age,  afterwards  ruler 
of  the  realm  of  the  dead.  Yima 
corresponds  to  the  Vedic  lama, 
yime.  f  yeme.  [of  one. I 

yin  (yYn).  Scot.  &  dial.  Eng.| 
yin  (yin), n.  [Chin.]SeewEiGHT. 


yince(yTns).  Scot.  &  dial.  Eng. 

of  ONCE. 

ying.  +  young.  [of  earth. I 
yird  (ycrd).  Scot.  &  dial.  Eng.  I 
yirk  (ylrk  ;  ySrk).  Obs.  or 
Scot,  of  YERK. 

yirm  (y5rm),  v.  i.  TCf.  AS. 
uyrman  to  cry  out,  roar.]  To 
fret  ;  whine.  Scot. 
yirn  (ySrn),  n.  3r  v.  [Prob.  var 
of  oyrn.J  Whine;  grimace. 
Scot.  [ar/j’.l 

yime.  +  iron;  yearn;  yern,| 
yime,  r.  i.  [Cf.  AS.  semati, 
geicman,  to  run,  also  lei'nan, 
geirnan ,  to  run,  and  E.  run.]  To 
curdle.  Obs.  Scot. 
y-irnen.  +  irnen. 
yirr  (ySr  t  y8)»  n.  Sr  v.  [Prob. 
imitative  ;  cf.  AS.  georran,  gyr- 
ran,  to  chatter,  creak.]  Growl  ; 
snarl.  Scot.  Sr  Dial.  Eng. 
yirth  (ySrth  :  yYrth  ;  y?rth). 
Scot.  &  dial.  Eng.  of  earth. 
yis.  ^  this. 

yis  (yTs).  Obs.  or  dial,  of  yes. 
yise.*  +  ICE,  YES. 
yisk.  jriske.  4*  yex,  r. 
yisse,  r.  t.  [AS.  gxtsian.]  To 
desire  :  covet  Obs. 
yiBs'cr.  n.  [AS.  git  sere.)  An 
avaricious  person.  Obs. 
yisa'ing.  n.  [AS.  gitsung.]  Cov¬ 
etousness.  Obs. 
yis'ter-.  Scot.  var.  of  yester-. 
ylt  (dial.  yYt;  v6t).  Obs.  or  Scot. 
&  dial.  var.  01  yet. 
vlte  (vTt),  7j.  European  yellow- 
nammer.  Local,  Eng.  Sr  Scot. 
yiung.  +  young. 
yive,  r.  t.  Sr  i.  [AS.  gi(e)fan. 
See  give.]  To  give.  Obs. 
yi'ver,  a.  [AS.  gif  re.]  Eager; 
greedy.  —  jd'ver-ly,  adv.  —  yi'- 
ver-nesa,  n.  All  Obs. 
yivere.  +  giver. 

yk.  +  I. 

y-k-.  For  various  words,  chiefly 
past  participles,  beginning  y-k-, 
sec  forms  in  k-;  as,  for  y-keped, 
see  keep.  See  also  y-. 
y-karked.  p.  [Cf.  y-  ;  cark, 
r.J  Loaded.  Obs. 
y-kevered.  Obs.  p.p. pf  cover. 
y-kid,  a.  [AS.  gecySed ,  pi. 
gecySde,  gecydde,  p.  p.  of  cySan 
to  make  known. J  Known  ;  re¬ 
nowned.  Obs. 
y-knawe.  *1*  y-k  now. 
y-knit.  r.  t.  [AS.  gecnyttan  to 
fasten,  tie.]  To  knit-  Obs. 
y- know.  r.  /.  [AS.  gecndwan.) 
To  know ;  learn ;  recognize.  Obs. 
y-korven.  Obs.  p.  p.  of'CARVK. 
y-kud.  +  y-kid. 
y-kuenct.  Obs.  p.  p.  of  quench. 

yl.  4*  ill.  , 

yl-.  For  various  words  begin¬ 
ning  yl-,  see  forms  in  1 L-  ;  as, 
for  ylk,  see  ilk. 

y-1-.  For  various  words,  chiefly 
past  participles,  beginning  y-l- , 
see  forms  in  l-  ;  as,  for  y-laid, 
see  laid.  See  also  Y-. 
y-lad,  y-laft.  Obs.  p.  p.  of  lead, 
leave. 

ylahayll.  interj.  [Cf.  ill;  haii., 
inten.]  Bad  luck  to  you.  Obs. 
y-laht.  y-lakked.  Obs.  p.  p.  of 
latch;  lack,  blame, 
yland.  f  island.  [hie  1. 1 
ylang-ylang  oil.  See  oil,  Ta- 1 


i  y-last,  r.  i.  [  AS.  yeliestan.]  To 
|  suffer  ;  last ;  endure.  Obs. 

y-lat,  y-laugte,  y-lay.  Obs.  p.  p. 

I  of  LET,  LATCH,  LIE. 

yle.  *1*  aisle,  isle. 
y-leave,  v.  t.  ;p.  p.  y-left.  [AS. 

1  g  chef  an.]  'I’o  leave;  abandon  ; 

I  leave  over.  Obs.  — r.  i.  To  re- 
j  main.  Obs.  [mission.  Obs.  I 
y-leave,  n.  [AS.  geldaf.]  Per-| 
y-lelne,  p.  p.  [AS.  gelegen,  p.  p. 
of  (ge)hcgan  to  lie.]  Lain  ;  re- 
1  mained.  Obs. 

ylem.  n.  [OF.  Hem,  for  hylem , 
acc.  of  L.  hyle,  Gr.  vAt).]  The 
first  substance  from  which  the 
elements  were  supposed  to  be 
formed.  Cf.  hyle,  1.  Obs. 
y-lenged,  y-lepe.  Obs.  p.  p.  of 
l e n g,  leap.  [ tejich .  Obs.  I 

y-lere,  v.  t.  [AS  geheran.]  To  I 
yleapil,  n.  [AS.  U  (gen.  ties), 
igil,  hedgehog  +  pil  something 
pointed,  a  prickle,  fr.  L.  pilum 
javelin.]  Hedgehog.  Ohs. 
y-lest.  +  y-last.  [dered.  I 
y-let.  OhB.  p  p.  of  let.  II in- 1 
y-lete.  Obs.  p.  p.  of  let.  Left; 
given  up  ;  neglected  ;  also,  es¬ 
teemed. 

y-leve,  v.  t.  1.  [AS.  gclefan, 
gi -lief an,  gelyfan.  Cf.  belie  ve.] 
To  believe  ;  trust.  Obs. 
y-leve,  v.  i.  [AS.  gelcofian,  gc - 
lifian.)  To  live.  Obs. 
y-leye.  Obs.  p.  p.  of  lib. 
yliacke.  +  iliac. 
yliche.  ylike,  a.  Sr  adv.  [See 
like,  a.]  Like  ;  alike.  Obs. 

Y  ligament.  =  iliofemoral 
ligament. 

y-like.  r.  t.  Also  y-Uken.  [Cf. 
y- ;  liken.]  To  liken;  com¬ 
pare.  Obs. 

y-Ukne,  adv.  Alike.  Obs. 
y-liased.  Obs.  p.  i>.  of  liss. 
ylk,  ylka,  ylkon.  -d*  ilk,  etc. 
yl  lan-ra-ton'  (el'yan-ra-ton'), 

I  n.  Agouara. 
ylle  f  aisle. 
yllond.  f  island. 
yines.  +  illness. 
y-logged.  Obs.  p.  p.  of  lodge. 
y-loke.  Obs.  p.  p.  of  lock. 
y-lome,  adv.  [AS.  gelome.]  Of¬ 
ten  ;  continuously.  Obs. 
ylond.  +  island. 
y-long,  a.  f  AS.  gelang.  Cf .  3d 
along.]  Belonging  ;  pertain¬ 
ing  ;  befitting.  Obs. 
y-lope.  Obs.  p.  p.  of  leap. 
y-lore,  y-lorn  ;  y-low,  y-lowe  ; 
V-lU8t.  Obs.  p.  p.  Of  LEESE, 
lose;  lie,  speak  falsely;  lush, 
to  strike. 

y-lyky,  r.  i.  =  like. Obs.  [the.  I 
ym.  Contr.  for  them.  Cf.  ye,  I 
ym-.  For  various  words  begin¬ 
ning  ym-,  see  forms  in  jm-  ;  as, 
for  ymagry,  see  imagery. 
y-m-.  For  various  words,  chiefly 
past  participles,  beginning  with 
y-m-,  see  forms  in  m-  ;  as,  for  y- 
marked.see  marked. See  also  y-. 
y-maad.  Ol>B.  p.  p.  of  make. 
ymage.  f  homage,  image. 
ymaginement,  n.  [Cf.  OF. 
ymaginement  image.  See  im¬ 
agine  ;  -ment.J  Craft.  Obs. 
y-mannered.  a.  [See  y-  ;  .man¬ 
ner.]  Mannered  ;  conducted. 
Obs. 


y-mari8sed,  ji.  p.  Married.  Obs. 
y-masked.  Obs.  p.  p.  of  mask, 
to  mesh. 

ymber.  +  emrf.r. 

Y.  M.  C.  A.  Abbr.  ^’oung  Men’s 
Christian  Association. 

Y.  M.  Cath.  A.  Abbr.  Young 
Men’s  Catholic  Association. 

Y.  M.  C.  U.  Abbr.  Young  Men’s 

Christian  Union. 

yme.  f  hymn. 

y-mel.  +  imelle,  among. 

y-ment._  Obs.  p.  p.  of  mean. 

Y'mer  (e'mPr).  Var.  of  Ymir. 

y-met.  Obs.  p.  p.  of  meet, 

METE. 

y-mete,a.  [AS.  gemsete.)  Suit- j 
able;  befitting;  moderate.  Obs.  \ 
y-mete,  r.  t.  Sr  i.  [AS.  gt metun.] 
rl'o  meet;  to  come  upon;  to  find,  j 

Obs.  [of  MOVE,  M  ENG.  I 

y-meved.  y-meynt  Obs.  p.  p.l  | 
Y.  M.  F.  S.  Abbr.  Young  Men’s 
Friendly  Society, 
y-middes,  prep.  [Cf.  Amidst.] 
Amidst.  Obs. 

y-mldward.  adv.  [Cf.  amid; 
-ward.]  In  the  midst.  Obs. 
ymmote,  r.  t.  [LL.  immorere, 
immotuni ;  in-  in  -*-  movere  to 
move.]  To  convey  or  apply  to 
something.  Obs. 
ymne.  -f  hymn. 
y-molt.  Ob6.  p.  p.  of  melt. 
y-mone.  n.  [AS.  gerndna.]  Com- 
panionship  ;  intercourse  ;  com¬ 
pany  ;  a  companion.  Obs. 
y-mong,  prep.  IAS.  gmiang. 
Cf.  among.]  Among.  Obs. 
y-mong.  n.  [AS.  geihavg,  ge- 
inong,  throng/]  Confusion,  as 
of  a  throng.  Obs. 
y-mored.  Obs.  p.  p.  of  moor. 
y-morthred.  y-moselyd.  Obs.  p. 

p.  Of  MURDER,  MUZZLE. 

Y  moth,  or  Y'-moth',  n.  Any 
of  several  species  of  Plusia,  esp. 
P.  gamma,  a  handsome  Euro¬ 
pean  noctuid.  See  gamma  moth. 
ymp.  im  i*. 

ympet,  72.  [Cf.  OF.  impet  im¬ 
petuosity.]  Impetus.  Obs. 
ymplie.  ‘  imply. 
ympne  hymn. 
ympt.  Ohs.  p.  p.  of  imp. 
ymulls.  +  emulous. 
y-munde,  n.  [AS.  gemynd.  See 
mind,  72.]  Mind  ;  thought  ;  re¬ 
membrance.  Ohs. 
ymur.  ?j.  [Cf.  Icel.  ilmr  a  sweet 
smell.]  Fresh  odor.  Obs. 
yn.  in.  [the. I 

yn.  Contr.  for  then.  Cf.  ye,| 
yn-.  For  various  w'ords  begin¬ 
ning  with  7/72-,  see  forms  in  in-  ; 
as,  for  Ynca,  see  Inca. 
y-n-.  For  various  words,  chiefly 
past  participles,  beginning  with 
y-n-,  see  forms  in  n-  ;  as,  for  y- 
nalled,  see  nailed.  See  also  y-. 
ynche.  inch,  ink. 
vndly.  -k  inly. 

Yndoys,  n.  [OF.  Indois .]  Peo¬ 
ple  or  lang.  age  of  India.  '  Obs. 
yne.  ky.cn,  obs.  pi.  of  eye. 
ynens.  d*  anent. 
ynesche. adv.  [Cf.AS.  get  iahsen 
near.]  Towards.  Obs.  • 
jmeuch.  ynewch.  +  ugh. 
yne  we.  d*  know. 
yngoodly,  a,  [Cf.  OD.  ingoed 
very  good.]  Excellent  Obs. 
yukell,  72.  [See  inkle  tape;  cf. 


Flem.  inkel  simple,  D.  enkel , 
Flem.  inke/ooge  purl  (of  lace).] 
U’ape.  Obs.  Cant. 
ynklrly.  f  enkerly. 
ynn.  d*  inn. 
ynner.  4-  inner. 
ynogh.  d*  enough. 
ynoghliche,  adv.  [See  enough; 
-li  . ]  Sufficiently.  Obs. 
y-nome.  Obs.  p.  p.  of  nim. 
ynon.  +  ONION.  [ish.I 

y-norisched.  Obs.  p.p. of  noub-1 
ynough-  +  enough. 
yuow  4*  enow,  enough 
ynpridia,  a.  [Cf.  let  in-  ;  pride, 
72.]  Filled  with  pride.  Obs. 
ynsawt.  d*  knsaut. 
ynuch.  d*  enough. 
y-nued.  y-numd,  y-nume.  y- 
nurshit.  Obs.  p.  p.  of  noy, 

NUMB,  NIM,  NOURISH. 

jmwit.  d*  in  wit. 
ynyon.  d*  onion. 
yo.  d*  H  KO,  jn'on. 
yo(y5).  Dial.  Eng.  var.  of  you- 
yo  (yO),  interj.  An  exclama¬ 
tion  used  with  heave,  ho,  etc., 
chiefly  as  a  signal  for  the  exer¬ 
tion  of  concerted  effort, 
yoak.  yoare.  d*voKE,  yore. 
y-obliged.  Ohs  p.  p.  of  oblige. 
yoch'el  (yOxVl),  n.  =  yokel 
Scot. 

yock  (yhk  ),  yocke.  Obs.  or  Scot. 

&  dial.  Eng.  var.  of  yoke. 
yock'el  (y8k'£l),  n.  [Cf.  yaf¬ 
fle.]  The  green  woodpecker. 
Local,  Eng. 
yocunde  d*  jocund. 
yod(yCd),yode(y5d)  Dial.  Eng. 
vars.  of  yaud,  a  nmre. 
yod,  or  yodh  (y5d),  u.  [Heb. 
ybd.)  The  tenth  letter  (N )  of 
the  Hebrew  alpliabet,  equiv.  to 
Eng.  y  (yes).  As  a  numeral  =  10. 
yode.  [ME.  yode ,  yede,  %ede, 
$eode,  eode,  AS.  ifode,  used  as 
pret.  of  gun  to  go.]  Obs.  pret. 
of  GO. 

yo'del-er,  yo'del-ler  (yO'd^l-Sr; 
y6'dl5r),  vo'dler  (-dl?r),t».  One 
who  yodels, 
yoe  d*  h  eo. 

yoe(yo).  Dial.  Eng.  var. of  hew. 
yoethe.  d*  youth 
yof,  yofe.  Obs.  pret.  of  give. 
yoh(y6),  72.  [Chinese.]  Music. 
An  ancient  Chinese  reed  pipe 
with  three  to  seven  holes,played 
with  one  hand. 

yo-him'bine(  y  S-hYm'bYn ; -ben ; 
184),  72.  Also -bin.  A  crystalline 
alkaloid,  C23H30O4N2,  in  the 
bark  and  leaves  of  an  African 
rubiaceous  tree  (Corynanthe  yo- 
himbi ). 

yo/-ho',  interj.  An  exclamation 
used  as  a  signal  for  effort,  a  cry 
to  attract  attention,  etc. 
yo'ick  (yo'Yk  ;  yoik),  v.  t.  To 
urge  on  by  the  cry  yoicks  f 
yo'icks  (yO'Tks  ;  yoiks),  interj. 
Hunting.  A  cry  of  encourage¬ 
ment  to  foxhounds, 
yoik,  yoir.  d*  yoke,  yore. 
yoir.  Scot.  var.  of  yare,  a. 
yoit  (yoit).  Dial  Eng.  equiv. 
of  yitf..  [Eng.  of  YOKE, 

yok  (y5k).  Obs.  or  Scot.  &  dial.  I 
yoke  (y Ok),  n.  Sr  r.  =  yex.  Scot 
Sr  Dial.  Eng.  [wool  grease.)  . 
yoke,  yok.  Scot.&  dial.of  yolk,| 


ale,  senate,  c&re,  Am,  eiccount,  arm,  ask,  sofei ;  eve,  event,  end,  recent,  maker ;  Ice,  ill,  old,  obey,  orb,  ddd,  soft,  connect ;  use,  unite,  urn,  up ,  circtis,  menii  ■ 

11  Foreign  Word.  *r  Obsolete  Variant  of.  -f  combined  with.  =  equals. 


YOKE 


2365 


YOUNG 


Lith.  jungas,  Russ,  igo ,  Ir.  ughaim  harness,  W.  iau  yoke, 
h.jugum,  Gr.  fuyoe,  Skr.  yugu ,  and  to  L .  jungere  to  join, 
Gr.  feuyiwai,  Skr.  yuj.  Cf.  JOIN,  JOUGS,  1st  JDST,  jugu¬ 
lar,  SUBJUGATE,  SYZYGY,  YuGA,  ZEUGMA.]  1.  A  bar  or 
frame  of  wood  by  which  two  draft  animals,  esp.  oxen,  are 
joined  at  the  heads  or  necks  for  working  together.  The 
modern  yoke  for  oxen  is  usually  a  piece  of  timber  hol¬ 
lowed,  or  made  curving,  near  each  end,  and  laid  on  the 
necks  of  the  oxen,  being  secured  in  place  by  two  bows,  one 
inclosing  each  neck,  and  fastened  through  the  timber.  In 
some  countries  the  yoke  consists  of  a  flat  piece  of  wood 
fastened  to  the  foreheads  of  the  oxen  by  thongs  about  the 
horns.  Connection  with  the  load  is  by  a  chain  or  rope 
from  a  hook  or  ring  in  the  middle  of  the  yoke. 

2.  A  frame  or  piece  resembling  a  yoke,  as  in  use  or  shape  ; 
specif.  :  a  A  frame  of  wood  fitted  to  a  person’s  shoulders 
for  carrying  pails,  etc.,  suspended  on  each  side  ;  as,  a 
milkmaid’s  yoke,  b  A  frame  worn  on  the  neck  of  an  ani¬ 
mal,  as  a  cow,  pig,  or  goose,  to  prevent  passage  through 
a  fence,  c  A  bar  by  which  the  end  of  the  tongue  of  a 
wagon  or  carriage  is  suspended  from  the  collars  of  the 
harness,  d  A  frame  or  convex  piece  by  which  a  bell  is  hung 
for  ringing  it.  See  bell,  Must.  (6).  e  Naut.  A  crosspiece 
on  the  head  of  a  boat’s  rudder.  To  its  ends  lines  are  at¬ 
tached  which  lead  forward,  either  to  the  hands  of  a  steers¬ 
man  or4to  the  drum  of  a  steering  wheel,  so  that  the  boat 
can  be  steered  from  farther  forward,  f  Chiefly  Mach. 
A  clamp  or  similar  piece  that  embraces  two  other  parts  to 
hold  6r  unite  them  in  their  respective  or  relative  posi¬ 
tions,  as  a  strap  connecting  a  slide  valve  to  the  valve  stem, 
or  the  sof t  iron  block  or  bar  permanently  connecting  the 
pole  pieces  of  an  electromagnet,  as  in  a  dynamo,  g  Mach. 
A  slotted  crosshead  used  in  donkey  engines,  steam  fire 
engines,  etc  ,  in  place  of  a  connecting  rod.  h  Arch.  A  tie 
securing  two  members  together  ;  specif.,  the  horizontal 
piece  forming  the  head  of  a  window  frame,  i  A  band  or 
shaped  piece  cut  to  fit  the  shoulders  or  the  hips,  and  in¬ 
tended  to  support  the  gathered  or  plaited  hanging  parts  of 
a  garment,  as  a  skirt. 

3.  Fig.  :  That  which  connects  or  binds ,  a  tie  ;  link  ;  bond. 

Boweth  your  neck  under  that  blissful  yoke  .  .  . 

Winch  that  men  clepeth  spousal  or  wedlock.  Chaucer. 

4.  A  mark  or  emblem  of  subjection,  submission,  humilia¬ 
tion,  or  servitude  ;  hence,  servitude  ;  slavery  ;  bondage ; 
service.  In  antiquity  the  Romans  and  others  made  cap¬ 
tured  foes  pass  under  a  symbolical  yoke  consisting  of  a 
spear  resting  horizontally  upon  two  upright  ones. 

Our  country  sinks  beneath  the  yoke.  Shak. 

•  My  yoke  is  easy,  and  my  burden  is  light.  Matt.  xi.  30. 

6.  sing.  pi.  Two  animals  yoked  together  ;  a  couple  ;  a 
pair  that  work  together  ;  —  also,  rarely,  used  of  persons. 

I  have  bought  five  yoke  of  oxen.  Luke  xiv  19. 

6.  In  Kent,  a  certain  area  of  land:  a  virgate.  See  sulung. 

7.  The  time  during  which  a  plowman  and  his  team  work 
continuously  ;  hence,  a  period  of  steady  work  ;  a  portion 
of  the  working  day  ;  as,  to  work  two  yokes ,  that  is,  both 
morning  and  afternoon.  Scot,  tfc  Dial.  Eng. 

8.  An  Austro-Hungarian  land  measure.  See  measure,  Table. 

_ gee  COUPLE 

under  the  yoke.  See  ilef .  4,  above.  —  Y.  of  the  Sky,  the  ecliptic, 
yoke  (yok),  v.  t.  ;  yoked  (yokt) ;  yok'ing  (yok'ing).  1.  To 
put  a  yoke  on  ;  to  join  in  or  with  a  yoke  ;  as,  to  yoke  oxen. 

2.  To  couple  ;  join  ;  link  ;  hence,  fig.,  to  marry.  “  Be  ye 
not  unequally  yoked  with  unbelievers.”  2  Cor.  vi.  14. 
3-  To  bring  into  bondage;  to  restrain  ;  confine. 

Then  were  they  yoked  with  garrisons.  Milton. 

The  words  and  promises  that  t/oke 
The  conqueror  are  quickly  broke.  Jludibras. 
4  To  attach  a  horse  or  horses  or  other  draft  animals  to  ; 
also,  to  attach  (a  draft  animal)  to  something  ;  as,  to  yoke 
a  cart ;  to  yoke  a  horse  to  a  cart.  Scot,  tl*  Dial.  Eng. 

5.  To  enter  on  or  set  to  vigorously  or  keenly  ;  to  begin. 
Scot.  <fc  Dial.  Eng. 

6.  To  attack  ;  seize  ;  tackle  ;  fight.  Scot. 

yoke,  v.  i.  1.  To  be  joined  or  intimately  associated ;  to 
be  connected  ;  to  consort  closely. 

We  ’ll  yoke  together,  like  a  double  shadow.  Shak. 

2.  To  apply  one’s  self  vigorously  ;  to  make  a  beginning  ;  — 
usually  with  to.  Obs.  or  Scot.  <C*  Dial.  Eng. 

3.  To  make  an  attack  or  seizure  ;  to  contest.  Scot. 
yoke'fel  low  (yok'fSl'o),  n.  [yoke  -f-  fellow.']  A  close 

associate  or  companion  ;  a  mate  ;  fellow  ;  a  partner  ;  esp. 


a  partner  in  marriage. 


Phil.  iv.  3. 


yo'kel  (yo'k’l),  n.  [Prob.  connected  with  yoke  (of  oxen).] 
A  plowboy  ;  a  rustic  :  a  country  bumpkin.  Eng.  Dickens. 
yoke'— toed'  (yok'tod'),  a.  Having  two  toes  in  front  and 
two  behind,  as  the  woodpeckers  ;  zygodactylous. 
yolk  (yok  ;  yolk  ;  277),  n.  [ME.  yolke,  yelke ,  }olke,  felke, 
AS.  geoloca ,  geoleca ,  fr.  geolu  yellow.  See  yellow.] 

1.  a  In  popular  language,  the  yellow  spheroidal  mass  of 
food  material  surrounded  by  the  white  in  the  egg  of  a 
bird  or  reptile,  b  Enibryol.  The  contents  of  the  ovum, 
or  egg  cell,  of  an  animal.  The  protoplasmic  material  is 
distinguished  a.s  formative  yolk,  the  inert  nutritive  mate¬ 
rial,  usually  present, as  food  yolk ,  or  nutritive  yolk.  Often, 


yoke'a-ble.  a.  See  -arle. 
yoke 'age.  yok 'age  (yok 'ft  j),u  = 
rokkage.  Local,  lT.  S.  tf  Can. 
yoke  bone.  The  malar  hone, 
yoke  devil.  A  fellow  devil.  Rare 
yoke  elm.  The  European  horn¬ 
beam  ( Carp inus  hetuins). 
yokel,  /I.  [Cf.  Icel.  ibkull.  See 
icicle.]  An  icicle.  Obs. 
yoke'let.  n.  A  small  farm  or 
manor.  Dial.  Eng. 
yo'kel-ish,  a.  See-isH. 
yoke'mate',  n.  Yokefellow, 
yok'ing  yok'Tng), p.pr.  Serb.  n. 
of  YOKE  lienee:  77.  =  YOKE. 77 

Yo  ko-ha'ma  fowl  (yo'kfi-ha'- 
md).  The  Japanese  fowl. 
Yo'kut(y5'kat),w.  An  Indian 
of  the  chief  Manposan  tribe. 
See  Ma r ii'os an. 
yok'y  (ydk'T),  a.  Obs.  or  R. 
a  Yoked,  b  Pert,  to,  or  consist¬ 
ing  of,  a  yoke, 
yol.  i*  YULE. 

yold.  Obs  pret.  &  p.  p.  of  yield. 
yol'drin.  yol'dring  (ybl'drln  ; 
y5l'-),  7i.  (Cf.  yellow. J  Euro¬ 
pean  yellow-hammer  Scot.  Sc 
Dial.  ‘Ena.  [yule  day,  etc.  I 

yole,  yoleday,  etc.  4*  yu  lk,| 
yolk  (dial.  v5k).  Obs.  or  dial. 
Eng.  var.  of  ye.v. 

yolk  bag  Embryol.  —  Yolk  sac. 
yolk  cord.  Zool.  A  slender  cord 


or  duct  which  connects  the  yolk 

glands  with  the  egg  chambers  in 
certain  insects,  as  in  the  aphids, 
yolk  duct.  =  VITELLINE  DUCT, 
yolked  (yokt  ;  y5lkt),  a.  Hav¬ 
ing  a  vofk. 

yolk  gland  Zoo 7.  A  vitellanum. 
yolk  nucleus  Embryol ..  A  cyto¬ 
plasmic  structure, simple  or  mul¬ 
tiple,  in  the  ovarian  egg. 
yoll,  i*.  i.  I  Prob.  akin  to  yell.  J 
To  veil.  Obs. 

Yo'lof  (yS'lttf).  Var.  of  Wolof. 
yolow.  +  YELLOW, 
volpe,  V.  i.  (Cf.  YELP  to  boast.J 
Prob.,  to  boast  Obs. 
yoly.  i*  iolly.  handsome, 
vo'man.  Obs.  or  ref.  sp.  of  yeo¬ 
man.  [Scot  of  YAMMER.) 

yom'er  ( Scot. ybm'Pr).  Ohs.  or| 
yomere.  yomerly.  etc.  yemek, 

Y  EM  ERLY,  etc.  (of  WANKAPI  N  •  | 
yon'eo-pin  (ySn'ko-pTn)  Yar.| 
yond  (y5nd),  a.  Mad.  Obs. 
yond.  adv.  IME.  yond,  fond, 
frond,  through,  beyond,  over, 
AS.'/7vw/,adv.  &  prep. .through, 
throughout,  over,  yonder ;  cf 
Goth,  jamd  thither.  See  YON.a.] 
Yonder  ;  thither  ;  away  ;  fur¬ 
ther.  Archaic  or  Scot.  6c  Dial. 
Eng.  —  /ire]/.  Past  ;  beyond: 
also,  along  or  across.  Obs.  or 


in  exact  usage,  yolk  is  restricted  to  the  nutritive  material 
only,  the  food  yolk.  In  the  egg  of  a  bird  the  formative 
yolk  occupies  a  small  area  (the  cicatricle)  at  one  side  of  a 
relatively  enormous  mass  of  food  yolk.  The  latter,  which 
serves  only  as  nutriment  for  the  embryo,  consists  of  a  cen¬ 
tral  flask-shaped  mass  and  numerous  thin  concentric  layers 
of  light  yellow'  white  yolk,  alternating  with  thicker  layers 
of  darker  yellow  yolk.  See  egg.  Must.  In  the  ova  of  other 
animals  the  food  yolk,  w  hen  present,  may  be  distributed 
uniformly  through  the  protoplasm  ( died  t  ha  l  ova)  or  more 
or  less  concentrated  toward  one  pole  (telolecithal  ova)  or 
accumulated  at  the  center  of  the  cell  ( centrolecithal  ova). 
Its  amount  determines  the  size  of  the  ovum,  and  its  distri¬ 
bution  has  a  profound  effect  on  the  character  of  the  segmen¬ 
tation.  See  ovum,  1  and  Must.  Chemically,  yolk  contains 
vitellin.  lecithin,  proteid,  nuclein,  cholesterin,  fat,  etc. 

2.  Suint. 

yolk  plug.  Embruol.  A  pluglike  mass  of  yolk  cells  found 
in  the  blastopore  of  the  embryos  of  certain  vertebrates 
yolk  sac.  Embruol.  A  more  or  less  spherical  membra¬ 
nous  sac  attached  to  an  embryo  and  inclosing  food  yolk,  as 
in  most  vertebrates  and  cepiialopods.  It  is  continuous, 
through  the  vitelline  duct,  with  the  intestinal  cavity  of  the 
embryo, and,  being  abundantly  supplied  with  blood  vessels, 
is,  throughout  embryonic  life  and  in  some  forms  later,  the 
chief  organ  of  nutrition.  Cf.  umbilical  vesicle. 
yolk'y  (yok'T;  yol'kT),  a.  ;  yolk'i-er  (-T-er;  -kT-er);  yolk'- 
i-est.  1.  Pertaining  to,  resembling,  or  consisting  of,  yolk. 
2  Full  of  suint ;  greasy;  — said  of  unwashed  wool, 
yorn  (yom  ;  in  phrases  y5m),  n.  [Heb.  y&m.]  Day;  —  a 
Hebrew  word  used  in  the  names  of  various  Jewish  feasts; 
as,  YomKippur  (y5m  kip' dor),  Day  of  Atonement  (see  un¬ 
der  day)  ;  Yom  Teruah  (ter'do-a)  [lit.,  day  of  shouting], 
Feast  of  Trumpets  (see  under  feast). 
yon  (y5n),<7.  <kadv.  [ME.  yon, f on ,  AS.  geon  ;  akin  to  G. 
jener,  OHG  .jener,  Icel.  enn,  inn ,  Goth  .gains.  Cf.  beyond, 
yond,  yonder.]  Yonder.  Now  Chiefly  Poetic. 

Read  thy  lot  in  yon  celestial  sign.  Milton. 

yon,  pron.  That  or  those  yonder.  Now  Rare  or  Dial. 
yon'der  (ybn'der),  adv.  [ME.  yonder,  ponder ;  cf.  OD. 
ginder ,  Goth,  jaindre  there.  See  yond,  adv.]  At  or  in 
that  (indicated  and  more  or  less  distant)  place. 

Yonder  are  two  apple  women  scolding.  Arbuthnot. 
yon'der,  a.  Being  at  a  distance  within  view,  or  conceived 
of  as  within  view  ;  that  or  those  there  ;  yon.  “  Yon 
flowery  arbors,  yonder  alleys  green.”  Milton. 

Yonder  men  are  too  many  for  an  embassage.  Bacon. 
yoro  (yor;  201),  adv.  [ME.  fore,  yare ,  fare,  AS.  geara 
formerly,  of  old,  orig.  gen.  pi.  of  gear  a  year,  E.  year. 
See  year.]  1.  In  time  long  past ;  in  old  time;  long  since. 
Obs.  or  Archaic ,  exc.  of  yore. 

As  it  hath  been  of  olde  times  yore.  Chaucer. 

2.  For  a  long  time.  Obs. 

He  has  woned  [dwelt]  here  full  yore.  Sir  Gaicayne. 

3.  Before  ;  formerly.  Obs.  Ancren  Riwle. 

of  yore,  of  old  time  ;  formerly  ;  long  ago ;  as,  in  days  of 
yore.  “  But  Satan  now  is  wiser  than  of  yore.”  Pope. 

Yor'ick  (ybr'Tk),  n.  1.  In  Shakespeare’s  “  Hamlet,”  the 
former  jester  of  the  King  of  Denmark,  “  a  fellow  of  in¬ 
finite  jest,  of  most  excellent  fancy,”  whose  skull  Hamlet 
apostrophizes  in  the  churchyard. 

2.  A  humorous  and  careless  parson  in  Sterne’s  “  Tristram 
Shandy,”  of  Danish  origin,  and  a  descendant  of  the  Yor 
ick  celebrated  by  Shakespeare.  Sterne  used  the  name  as 
his  pseudonym  in  the  “  Sentimental  Journey.” 
York'-Ant'werp  rules  (yQrk'Snt'werp).  Murine  In¬ 
surance.  A  body  of  rules  relating  to  general  average, 
agreed  to  at  a  congress  held  at  York,  England,  in  1864, 
adopted  with  revisions  at  a  conference  of  the  Association 
for  the  Reform  and  Codification  of  the  Law  of  Nations 
held  at  Antwerp  in  1877,  and  again  revised  at  a  conference 
held  at  Liverpool  in  1890.  They  were  formally  declared  to 
be  exclusively  authorized  by  the  association  m  1892. 
York'ist  (yfir'klst),  n.  Eng.  Hist.  A  member  or  supporter 
of  the  English  royal  house  of  York,  founded  by  Richard, 
Duke  of  York,  in  the  time  of  Henry  VI.  Edward  IV., 
Edward  V.,  and  Richard  III.  were  the  reigning  members 
of  the  house.  See  Wars  of  the  Roses.  —  a.  Of  or  pertain¬ 
ing  to  the  dukes  or  the  royal  house  of  York. 

York  rite  (y6rk).  [From  York,  England.]  Freemasonry. 
The  rite  or  ceremonial  observed  by  one  of  the  Masonic  sys¬ 
tems  ;  also,  the  system  itself,  which,  in  America,  confers 
13  degrees,  the  last  three  in  commanderies  of  Knights 
Templars.  In  England  but  four  degrees  are  conferred.  Cf. 
Scottish  rite. 

York'shire  (yfirk'shTr  ;  -slier;  cf.  shire),  n.  A  county  in 
the  north  of  England. 

Yorkshire  bond.  Masonry.  =  flying  bond.  —  Y.  buck.  Cook¬ 
ery,  a  Welsh  rabbit  with  slices  of  bacon  and  a  poached 
egg  upon  it.  Cf.  golden  buck.  —  Y.  canary,  one  of  a  long, 
slim,  erect  variety  of  canaries.  —  Y.  coach  horse,  one  of  an 
English  breed  of  large  strong  horses  allied,  and  similar 
in  color,  to  the  Cleveland  bay.  —  Y.  fog,  velvet  grass.  —  Y. 
grease,  wool  fat.  See  lanolin  —  Y.  hog,  one  of  several 
breeds  or  varieties  of  pure  white  hogs  usually  designated 
according  to  size  as  large,  middle,  and  small  whites.  —  Y. 
light,  a  window  made  with  sashes  sliding  in  one  plane,  as 
distiller,  from  hinged  casements.  The  movement  is  gen¬ 
erally  Horizontal, to  avoid  the  necessity  of  a  w  eighted  sash. 


Scot.  9f  Dml.  Eng. 

yond.  a .  Sc  pron  That ;  those. 

|  Scot.  Sc  Dial.  Eng. 
yond'ward  (yBnd'werd).  adv. 
Thither.  Obs.  (yon.) 

yone  (yon).  Scot.  var.  of  yew,| 

|  yong,  yongth.  etc.  4*  young, 
i  YouNGTii.  etc. 

yon'gate  (yfin'gat),  adv.  In 
j  *u  ch  wise.  Obs. 

yonge.  v  i.  [Cf.  AS.  gangan  to 
I  go.]  To  go.  Obs. 

I  yonghede.  n.  Youth.  Obs. 
yo'ni  (yo'nC),  n.  [Skr.  yom.') 
Hindu  'Myth.  The  symbol  under 
which  Sakti.  or  the  personifica¬ 
tion  of  the  female  power  in  na¬ 
ture,  is  worshiped.  Cf.  l.iNGA. 
yonk  "k  .i UN  k,  n. 
yonke.  n.  [Cf.  young.]  A  young 
pers-m.  Obs.  [of  younk kk  ] 
yon'ker(  vfiij'kfr).  Obs.or  Scot.  | 
yon'ker-kin.  7?.  A  lad.  Obs. 
yonkier.  f  you  nicer. 
yon'ko-pin  (y8i)'kfJ-pTn).  Var. 

of  WANKAPIN. 

yonkthe.  4*  youngth. 
yon'ner  (yon'?r).  Scot.  var.  of 
YONDER.  [Of  WANKAPIN  | 

yon'qua-pin(ybi)  'kd-pYn ).  Var.  i 
yons,  adv.  At  once.  Obs. 
yont  (ybnt).  Obs.  or  Scot.  & 
di  d  Eng.  of  yond.  [ture.) 
yonte.  yonture.  •$»  joint,  join- I 


yoo  4*  ewe. 

yook(ydok).  Var  of  yeuk. 
yool'day  .  *f*  yule  day 
yoon'ker.  +  younker. 
yoop  (yoop),  77.  A  sobbing 
sound  ;  -ran  imitative  word 
yop.  yope.  yep.  [yaitom  | 
yop'on  tyOn'fln).  Var.  of| 
yor  (yCr).  Otis,  or  Scot.  &  dial. 
Eng  var.  of  your. 
yor.  yore.  +  yare,  «. 
yore,  //.  Time  long  since  past. 
pse  udo-a  vrh  a  ic. 
yore'father.  n.  Forefather.  Obs. 
yore'ljr.  adv.  Anciently  ;  in 
times  past.  Ohs. 
yore'-time'.  n.  Time  long  past, 
vorewhile.  adv  Erewhile.  Ohs. 
York  A  Stork  Exchange.  De¬ 
ferred  ordinary  stock  of  the 
i  Great  Northern  Railway.  Cant , 
British. 

I  Yorke,  Oliver  fydrk).  The  as- 
I  sinned  name  under  which  Fra- 
1  scr’s  Magnzine  was  edited. 

|  york'er  (vGr'k?r).  n.  Cricket. 
A  howled  hall  of  fast  or  medium 
pace  dropping  within  about 
three  or  four  feet  of  the  wicket. 
York'er.  a.  Of  or  pert,  to  York 
County:  Pa.  —  Yorker  Brethren. 
See  River  Brethren. 

York  House  or  Place  See 
Whitehall. 


—  Yorkshire  pie,  a  meat  or  game  pie  baked  in  a  raised  crust. 

—  Y.  pudding,  a  batter  pudding  baked  under  meat.  —  Y. 
punch,  a  hot  punch  with  calf’s-foot  jelly  added.  —  Y.  terrier, 
one  of  a  breed  of  toy  terriers,  steel  blue  and  resembling 
Skye  terriers,  but  smaller  and  having  a  more  silky  coat. 

York  use  (us).  Eccl.  The  one  of  the  three  printed  uses  of 
England  which  was  followed  in  the  north.  It  was  based 
on  the  Sarura  use.  See  use,  it.,  7. 

Yo'ru  ba  (yo'rdb-bii),  n.  A  Negro  of  an  extensive  linguis¬ 
tic  family  of  the  African  Slave  Coast,  mainly  between  Da¬ 
homey  and  the  lower  Niger.  Some  are  Christians  or  Mo¬ 
hammedans,  but  most  are  pagan  fetishists  About  1820  their  na¬ 
tive  empire  was  overthrown  by  the  Fulahs,  and  they  became 
divided  into  a  number  of  petty  kingdoms  or  tribes,  the  most 
noteworthy  being  the  Egba.  Of  interior  tribes  the  type  is  Ne¬ 
groid  rather  than  Negro.  Weaving,  dyeing,  tanning,  smithery. 
pottery,  and  wine  ipaking,  areamong  their  industries,  and  before 
the  use  of  letters  they  employed  a  device  like  Peruvian  quipu  to 
record  events.  Also,  their  language,  mostly  monosyllabic 
you  (yoo),  pron.; .poss.  your  (yoor)  or  yours  (yoorz) ;  dal. 
it*  obj.  you.  [ME.  you,  eon ,  eoir,  dat.  &  acc.,  AS.  Sow ,  used 
as  dat.  &  acc.  of  ge,  ge,  ye  ;  akin  to  OFries.  in,  io,  OS.  iu, 
D.  m,  G.  euch,  OHG.  iv,  dat.,  iuinh ,  acc.,  Icel.  ySr,  dat.  & 
acc.,  Goth,  izwis  ;  of  uncertain  origin.  Cf.  your.]  A  per¬ 
sonal  pronoun  of  the  second  person,  indicating  the  per¬ 
son  or  persons  addressed.  You  is  used  :  1.  As  objective 
case  of  ye,  pi.,  originally  its  only  use.  a  As  dative  of  in¬ 
direct  object;  as:  We  give  you  greeting,  b  As  direct 
object  of  a  verb  or  preposition. 

*Ye  go  to  Canterbury  ;  God  you  speed.  Chaucer. 
C  Reflexively,  either  as  direct  or  as  indirect  object. 

2.  As  nominative  pi.;  — now  usually  replacing  ye. 

Stand  still,  you  ever-moving  spheres  of  Heaven  Marlou  e. 
3  As  nominative  or  objective  sing. ;  —  now  usually  replac¬ 
ing  thou ,  thee ,  but  taking,  as  subject,  a  pi.  verb. 

In  vain  you  tell  your  parting  lover 
You  wish  fair  winds  may  w'aft  him  over.  Prior. 
Your  highness  shall  repose  you  at  the  tower.  Shak. 

4.  Indefinitely  (in  the  same  way  as  your,  we,  they,  one), 
•not  specifying  any  person  as  addressed. 

It  is  always  pleasant  to  be  forced  to  do  what  you  wish  to  do, 
but  what,  until  pressed,  you  dare  not  attempt  Rook. 

5.  Disjunctively,  by  way  of  address  or  for  emphasis,  esp. 
after  terms  of  reproach  ;  as,  “  You  rascal,  you  !  ” 

You,  sir,  what  trade  are  you  ?  Shak. 

young  (yung),  a.;  young'er  (yfiq'ger);  young'est  (yfiij'- 
g5st).  [ME.  yung,  yong ,  fong,  ping,  AS.  geong ;  akin  to 
OFries.  iung,  iong ,  D.jong,  OS.,  OHG.,  &  G.jung,  Icel. 
ungr,  Sw.  &  Dan.  ung,  Goth,  juggs,  Lith.  faunas,  Russ. 
yuny ,  W.  ieuanc ,  L.  juvencus,  juvenis,  Skr.  juvagatjuvan. 
Cf.  junior,  juvenile,  younker,  youth.]  1.  Being  in  the 
first  or  early  period  of  life  or  growth  ;  specif.  :  a  Not  long 
born  ;  still  in  the  first  part  of  life  ;  not  yet  arrived  at  ado¬ 
lescence,  maturity,  or  age  ;  not  old ;  juvenile  ;  —  said  of 
persons  and  animals;  as,  a  young  child,  man,  fawn. 

For  he  so  young  and  tender  was  of  age  Chaucer 
b  In  the  first  part,  or  period,  of  growth  ;  as,  a  young  tree. 

C  Not  having  existed  long;  not  having  developed  far; 
early  ;  recent ;  lately  newly  formed  or  come  into  being  ;  as, 
young  ice. 

While  the  fears  of  the  people  were  young.  De  Foe' 

2.  Youthfully  fresh  in  body,  mind,  or  feeling. 

Whom  the  gods  love,  live  young  forever.  Mrs*  II .  //  Jackson 

3.  Immature  ;  inexperienced  ;  ignorant ^  weak. 

Come,  come,  elder  brother,  you  are  too  young  in  this.  Shak. 

4.  Of,  or  pert,  or  relating  to,  youth,  or  early  life. 

Thou  hast  passed  by  the  ambush  of  young  days  Shak 
5-  Representing  a  recent  tendency,  movement,  or  the  like; 

—  used  to  designate  various  societies,  schools,  etc.,  but  esp. 
certain  revolutionary,  republican,  or  progressive  political 
parties  ;  as,  Young  Italy ;  Young  Turks,  etc. 

6.  Phys.  Geog.  =  youthful,  5. 

7-  Junior;  — used  of  the  younger  of  two  persons  having 
the  same  name  or  title ;  as,  young  Mr.  Smith.  Colloq. 

8  Unmarried.  Dial.  Eng. 

Young  Adventurer.  See  Young  Pretender.  —  Y.  America, 
American  youth  collectively,  or  a  personification  of  their 
supposed  characteristics.  Colloq.,  U.  S.  —  y.  blood,  young 
people  ;  youth  ;  youthful  strength  or  vigor.  —  Y.  Chevalier. 
See  Young  Pretender.  —  Y.  England,  a  party  of  Tory  aristo¬ 
crats  which  arose  about  1843.  It  opposed  the  repeal  of  the 
corn  laws  and  other  Radical  measures,  and  sought  to  re¬ 
vive,  so  far  as  modern  conditions  would  allow,  the  man¬ 
ners  and  spirit  of  medieval  times.  The  party  was  short¬ 
lived.  The  courtly,  fantastic  manners  of  its  members  are 
described  in‘‘  Comngsbv  ”  and  “  Sybil,”  by  Benjamin  Dis¬ 
raeli,  who,  with  Lord  John  Manners,  led  the  movement. — 
Y.  Europe,  an  association;  with  headquarters  in  Switzerland, 
organized  in  April,  1834,  under  the  influence  of  Mazzini’s 
enthusiasm  (see  Young  Italy),  by  delegates  of  the  nation¬ 
al  societies  Young  Italy ,  Young  Germany ,  and  Young  Po¬ 
land.  It  aimed  to  further  the  principles  of  liberty,  equal¬ 
ity,  and  fraternity  in  Europe.  In  1835-36  it  brought  about 
the  organization  of  Young  France,  a  national  society  simi¬ 
lar  in  principle.  Many  of  its  members  were  soon  expelled 
from  Switzerland, ana  its  influence  became  negligible.— 
v.  flood,  the  flood  tide  at  its  beginning.  —  Y.  France.  See 
Young  Europe.  —  y.  fustic,  the  wood  of  the  European  smoke 
tree  ( Cotinus  colinus),  which  yields  an  orange  dye  ;  fustet. 

—  Y.  Germany,  a  school  of  writers  in  Germany,  arising 


York'ish,  a.  Of  or  pert  to  the 

county  or  city  of  York.  Eng 
land  :  adhering  to  the  royal 
house  of  York  See  Yorkist. 
Yorks  (y6rks),  n.  jd.  Stock 
Exchange.  Shares  in  the  ordi¬ 
nary  stock  of  fhe  Great  North- 
ern'Railway.  Cant.  British. 
York  shilling.  A  New  York 
shilling;  12.1  cents.  See  SHIL¬ 
LING*  3.  U  S.  {-ism.  I 

York'shire-ism  (-Tz’m),  77.  Seel 
York'shire-man(-ni7?n),  n.  A  na¬ 
tive  of  Yorkshire. 

York'town/,  n.  [From  York- 
town.Ya.]  Geol.  =Cu  esa  peake. 
yor'lin.  yor'ling  (ydr'ITn),  n. 
[Cf.  yellow. J  Common  yellow- 
hammer.  Scot.  Sc  Dial.  Eng. 
yorne  4*  yearn;  vernk,  adv 
yorneste.  4*  earnest. 
yorth  +  earth. 

Yo'shi-wa'ra  (yo'shP-wa'ra),  n. 
[Jap.]  The  prostitutes’  quarter 
in  Tokyo,  Japan  ;  —  often  ap¬ 
plied  by  foreigners  to  similar 
quarters  in  otherJapanese  cities, 
yosk.  yex  ,  v 
yot  Obs.  pret.  of  go. 
yot,  n.  I  Siamese.]  See  measure. 
yot,  r.  t  To  unite  closely.  Obs. 
or  Dial.  Eng. 

yo'ta-cism  (y  5't  d-s  1  z’rn),  n. 
[See  iotacis.m.]  Iotization. 


yo'ta-cize  (-slz),  v.  t.  Toiotize 
yote  (yot),  v .  t.  [ME.  Jeoten, 
feten,  to  pour,  AS.  gCotan.  See 
found  to  east.]  To  pour  water 
or  molten  metal  on  or  into  Obs, 
nr  Dial.  Eng.  [of  yet.  I 

yote.  yoten.  Obs.  pret.  &  p  p  | 
yoten.  +  eten,  giant, 
yothe.  youth 
you'-all',  pron.  You  ;  —  said 
in  addressing  two  or  more  per¬ 
sons  or  one  person  as  represent¬ 
ing  also  another  or  others.  Col¬ 
loq.,  Southern  U  S.  “  You-all 
and  we-all,  you-uns  and  we  tins 
invariably  refer  to  more  than 
one  individual.”  J.  ('  Darns. 
you'art  (yo'drt).  Var.  of 

YOGURT.  [Of  YIELD.) 

youd'en  (ydbd'en).  Scot.  pret.  I 
youden  drift.  Driven  snow  Obs. 
Scot. 

youd'ith,  n.  Youth.  Obs.  Scot. 
youe.  +  ewe. 

youff  (youf ),  n.  Sr  v.  Bark  Scot. 
yougtbe^  +  youth. 
youk(yook).  Var.  of  yeuk.  itch, 
youl  (dial,  yool,  youl).  Ohs.  or 
Scot  k  dial  Eng”  var.  of  yowl. 
yould'en.  Obs.  pret  pi.  of 
yield. 

you'men.  Ohs.  pi.  of  yeoman. 
young,  v.  t.  Tq  make  young.  R. 


Mbd  foot  •  out,  oil  i  cliair;  go  ;  sing,  iijk  ;  «»en,  thim  ,  nature,  verdjire  (250);  K  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144) ;  boN  ;  yet;  zh  =  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Guide. 
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about  1830.  They  advocated  the  principles  of  democracy, 
socialism,  and  rationalism,  the  separation  of  church  and 
state,  and  the  raising  of  the  social  and  political  position 
of  woman.  Among  their  leading  exponents  were  Gutzkow, 
Heine,  Laube,  Kuhne,  Mundt,  and  Wienborg.  The  organ¬ 
ization  of  Young  Germany  was  broken  up  after  the  failure 
of  the  revolutionists  of  1848-49.  —  Young  Guard.  See  Old 
Guard  a.  —  y.  hyson.  See  hyson.  —  Y.  Ireland,  a  party  of 
Irish  agitators  arising  during  the  efforts  of  O’Connell  after 
1841  for  the  repeal  of  the  Act  of  Union,  and  differing 
from  him  in  their  advocacy  of  seeking  political  reform 
and  separation  from  England  by  physical  force.  To  this 
end  the  Young  Irelanders  attempted  to  bring  together  both 
Protestants  and  Roman  Catholics.  Alarmed  by  the  party’s 
activity  in  1848,  the  British  government  arrested  and  de¬ 
ported  some  of  the  leaders,  soon  after  which  the  movement 
ended.  — Y.  Italy  [It.  La  Giovcine  Italia ],  an  association  of 
Italians  organized  in  1831  by  Mazzini  to  deliver  the  Italian 
peninsula  from  Austrian  domination  and  to  unite  it 
under  a  republican  form  of  government.  Unlike  the  Car¬ 
bonari  (see  Carbonaro),  it  sought  to  attain  its  purposes 
by  agitation  and  open  insurrection  rather  than  by  con¬ 
spiracy.  Although  short-lived  and  failing  to  promote  a 
revolution,  it  served  to  quicken  the  spirit  of  Italian  patri¬ 
otism  and  to  facilitate  the  subsequent  success  of  Victor 
Emmanuel  and  Cavour.  Societies  in  other  countries  were 
formed  with  Young  Italy  as  a  model.  —  y.  laird,  the  eldest 
son  and  heir  of  a  “  laird.”  Scot.  —  y.  man.  a  beau,  or  suitor. 
Uncultivated.  —  Y.  Men’s  Christian  Association,  an  organiza¬ 
tion  for  promoting  the  spiritual,  intellectual,  social,  and 
physical  welfare  of  young  men,  founded,  June  6, 1844,  by 
George  Williams  (knighted  therefor  by  Queen  Victoria)  in 
London.  In  1851  it  extended  to  the  United  States  and 
Canada,  and  in  1855  representatives  of  similar  organiza¬ 
tions  throughout  Europe  and  America  formed  an  inter¬ 
national  body.  The  movement  has  successfully  expanded 
not  only  among  young  men  in  general,  but  also  specifically 
among  railroad 'men,  in  the  army  and  navy,  with  provi¬ 
sion  for  Indians  and  negroes,  and  a  full  duplication  of  all 
the  various  lines  of  operation  in  the  boys’  departments. 
—  Y.  Norway,  a  peasant  radical  party  arising  m  Norway 
about  1833  and  championed  by  Henrik  Wergeland.  — y.  one, 
a  young  human  being ;  a  child  ;  also,  a  young  animal,  as 
a  colt.  —  Y.  People’s  Society  of  Christian  Endeavor  or  En¬ 
deavour.  See  under  Christian.  —  Y.  Poland.  See  Young  Eu¬ 
rope.—  Y.  Pretender,  Charles  Edward  Stuart  (1720-88),  the 
Young  Adventurer,  the  Young  Chevalier,  affectionately 
called  Prince  Charlie,  who  nominally  led  the  adventurous 
insurrection  of  1745  in  England.  He  was  son  of  James,  the 
Old  Pretender  and  Chevalier  St.  George.  —  Y.  Ros'ci-us,  the 
(rbshOf-tts),  William  Henry  West  Betty  (1791-1874),  who 
acquired  fame  and  fortune  as  a  boy  actor.— Y.  Switzerland, 
a  political  organization  formed  soon  after  Young  Europe 
(which  see)  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  about  an  Alpine 
confederation,  including  Switzerland,  Tirol,  Savoy,  and 
the  rest  of  the  Alpine  chain.  —  Y.  Turkey,  a  party  of  Turks, 
reorganized,  at  Geneva,  in  1891  to  effect  radical  political 
and  social  reforms  in  the  Ottoman  Empire.  The  Young 
Turks  were  ruthlessly  treated  as  rebels  by  the  govern¬ 
ment,  notably  in  the  spring  of  1901,  but  in  1908  they 
brought  about  a  bloodless  revolution,  compelling  the  des¬ 
potic  Sultan  Abdul-Hamid  II.  to  proclaim  a  constitution 
guaranteeing  freedom  of  speech,  of  the  press,  and  right  of 
assembly  and  forcing  him  to  convoke  a  parliament.  The 
sultan’s  actions  in  alleged  violation  of  the  constitution, 
together  with  a  mutiny  in  his  favor  of  certain  troops,  re¬ 
sulted  in  1909  in  his  deposition  by  the  Young  Turks,  who 
controlled  the  army,  and  in  the  elevation  of  his  brother 
Mohammed  Reshad  Effendi  to  the  throne  as  Mehmed  V. — 
Y.  Women’s  Christian  Association,  an  organization  for  pro¬ 
moting  the  spiritual,  intellectual,  social,  and  economic 
welfare  of  young  women,  originating  in  1855  with  Lady 
Kinnaird’s  home  for  young  women,  and  Miss  Emma  Rob¬ 
erts’s  prayer  union  for  young  women,  in  England,  which 
were  combined  in  the  year  1884  as  a  national  association. 
Now  nearly  all  the  civilized  countries,  and  esp.  the  United 
States,  have  local,  national,  and  international  organiza¬ 
tions. 

young  (yung),  n.  The  offspring  of  animals,  either  a  single 
animal  or  offspring  collectively. 

[The  eggl  bursting  with  kindly  rupture,  forth  disclosed 

Their  callow  young.  Milton. 

with  young,  with  child ;  pregnant, 
young'er  (yihj'ger),  compar.  of  young.  —  younger  children, 
Eng.  Law ,  in  the  law  of  primogeniture,  any  children  other 
than  the  eldest  male  child,  including  in  the  broadest  use 
all  daughters.  —  y.  hand.  Card  Playing,  the  one  not  having 
the  lead,  in  two-handed  games. 

youngling  (yung'lTng),  ».  [AS.  geongling.]  1.  A  young 
person  ;  a  youth  ;  also,  an  animal,  plant,  etc.,  which  is 


in  its  early  life ;  any  young,  immature,  or  recent  thing. 

*  “  More  dear  .  .  .  than  younglings  to  their  dam.”  Spenser. 

2.  A  beginner;  a  neophyte;  a  novice.  Bare. 
young'ling  (yQng'lTng),  a.  Young  ;  youthful. 

Young’s  modulus  (yungz).  [After  Thomas  Young,  Eng¬ 
lish  physicist.]  Physics.  A  numerical  quantity  denoting 
the  resistance  of  a  substance  to  longitudinal  stress.  It  may 
be  defined  as  the  stretching  force  required  to  double  the 
length  of  a  wire  of  unit  cross  section,  or  practically  as  the 
product  of  the  original  length  and  the  stretching  force, 
divided  by  the  product  of  the  cross  section  and  elongation. 
It  is  a  constant  for  any  given  material.  Expressed  m  tril¬ 
lions  of  dynes  per  square  centimeter  it  is:  for Brass, 0.83-0.97; 
for  copper,  0.98-1.0;  for  lead,  0.15-0.18  :  for  iron,  1. 7-2.4  ;  for 
glass,  0.66-0.78  :  for  oak,  0.92;  for  poplar,  0.05.  Called  also 
the  stretch  modulus. 

young'ster  (yung'ster),  n.  A  young  person  ;  a  youngling; 
lad;  sometimes,  a  young  animal,  as  a  colt  or  filly  ;  specif., 
in  the  British  navy,  a  midshipman  who  has  not  yet  served 
four  years;  — distinguished  from  oldster. 
youn'ker  (yuq'ker),  n.  [D.  jonker ,  jonkheer  ;  jong  young 
-f-  heer  a  lord,  sir,  gentleman.  See  young,  a.]  1.  A 

young  gentleman,  knight,  or  gallant.  Obs.  Spenser. 

2.  A  youth  ;  stripling;  youngster.  Now  Colloq. 

3.  A  novice;  greenhorn;  dupe.  Obs. 

your  (yoor),  pron.  d*  a.  [ME.  your ,  %our,  eowr ,  cower , 
AS.  Sower ,  originally  used  as  the  gen.  of  ge,  ge,  ye  ;  akin 
to  OFries.  iuicer  your,  OS.  iuwar ,  D.  uw ,  OHG.  inner ,  G. 
euer,  Icel.  ydar,  Goth,  izwara ,  izwar ,  and  E.  you.  See 
you.]  Of  or  belonging  to  you.  Your  is  used  :  1.  As  gen¬ 
itive  case  of  you :  of  you.  Obs.,  except  in  such  phrases 
as  “ your  rescue,”  “  in  your  midst,”  etc.,  where  it  may  be 
construed  as  an  objective  or  other  genitive. 

Icli  am  youre  alre  hele  [the  salvation  of  you  all 1. 

Piers  Plowman. 

2.  A 8  possessive  adjective  :  your  house  ;  your  duty. 

3.  Absolutely,  for  yours.  Obs. 

When  ye  ben  his  .  .  .  ,  as  he  is  youre.  Chaucer. 
Your ,  like  you,  is  now  either  sing,  or  pi.,  and  is  some¬ 
times  used  impersonally,  esp.  by  way  of  designating  a  class 
or  type  as  familiar.  See  you. 

}  our  medalist  and  critic  are  much  nearer  related.  Addtson. 
your  lane,  alone  by  yourself.  Obs. 
yours  (yoorz),  pron.  d*  a.  The  form  of  the  possessive, 
your  used  absolutely,  that  is,  with  no  governed  noun  fol¬ 
lowing  ;  —  often  after  of.  “  An  old  fellow  of  yours .” 
Chaucer.  See  possessive  case.  Yours  sometimes  is  used 
in  the  specific  sense  of  your  friends  or  family,  your  letter , 
etc. ;  as  in,  ‘‘you  and  yours;”  “ yours  of  the  9th  is  at 
hand.”  —  yours  truly,  yours  respectfully,  yours  faithfully, 
yours  sincerely,  etc.,  conventional  phrases  used  just  before 
the  signature  in  letters ;  —  sometimes,  esp.  yours  truly, 
also  used  substantively  in  colloq.  or  humorous  speech  by  a 
speaker  in  alluding  to  himself. 

your  self'  (yoor-sSlf'),  pron. ;  pi.  yourselves  (-sSlvz'). 
[your  -}-  self.~\  An  emphasized  form  of  the  pronoun  of 
the  second  person.  It  is  used  :  1.  For  emphasis :  a  As  a 
simple  objective ;  as,  here  is  a  present  for  yourself,  b  In 
apposition  with  ye,  you. 

Of  which  right  now  ye  ban  j/ourselve  heard.  Chaucer 
The  religious  movement  which  you  yourself,  as  well  as  I,  so 
faithfully  followed  from  first  to  lush  J.  //.  Mewman. 

C  Asa  subject  nominative.  Archaic  or  Dial. 

If  yourseli'es  are  old,  make  it  your  cause.  Shak  j 

d  As  a  predicate  nominative,  often  with  the  force  of  by  , 
yourself,  alone  ;  as,  shall  you  go  yourself? 

2.  Your  true,  normal  self  or  condition.  Cf.  himself,  2. 

3.  Asa  reflexive. 

Why  should  you  be  so  cruel  to  yourself  f  Milton.  I 

4.  As  a  substantive.  Rare. 

Yourself  is  often  divided  as  in  “  your  own  self,  ”  be¬ 
ing  treated  as  possessive  and  noun, 
youth  (yooth),  n.  ;  pi.  youths  (yooths  ;  yootfez)  or  collec¬ 
tively  youth.  [ME.  youthe,  youhpe,  $uhede,  piwede,  %eo- 
$ede,  AS.  geog ud,  geogod;  akin  to  OS.  jugud,  D.  jeugd, 
OHG.  jugund,  G.  jugend ,  Goth,  junda.  See  young.] 

1.  Quality  or  state  of  being  young  ;  youthfulness  ;  juvenil¬ 
ity.  “  In  my  flower  of  youth."  Milton. 

2.  The  part  of  life  that  succeeds  to  childhood  ;  the  period 
preceding  maturity,  usually  that  from  puberty  to  maturity  ; 
adolescence  ;  sometimes,  the  whole  early  part  of  life,  from 
childhood  or  infancy  to  manhood. 

He  wondered  that  your  lordship 
Would  suffer  him  to  spend  his  youth  at  home.  Shak. 


young'er  (yQi)'g?r),  n.  One  who 
is  younger  ;  a  junior.  Obs 
young'-eyed',  a.  Having  the 
bright  eyes  of  youth. 

Young' -Helm'holtz  the'o-ry 

(yfing'hflm'h&lts).  [After 
Thomas  Young,  English  physi-  j 
cist,  and  H.L.F.  von  /{elndioltz, 
German  physicist.]  See  color, 1. 
young'ish  (-Tsh),  «.  See-iSH. 
young'ly,  adv.  of  young.  Rare. 
voung'ly,  a.  [AS.  geonylic. J 
Youthful.  Obs.  or  R. 
youngmanhood,  n.  Youth.  Obs. 
young' ness.  a.  See -ness. 
young'some  (ydng'stlm),  a. 
Youthful.  Obs. 

Young’s  reversing  layer 
(yfingz).  [After  C.  A.  Young,  , 
American  astronomer.]  See  re¬ 
versing  layer.  [06*.  I 

youngth  (yftngth),  n.  Youth. | 
youngthed,  p.  p.  Made  youth¬ 
ful.  Obs. 

youngth'ly.  a.  Youthful.  Obs.  ! 
young  'year',  n.  Youth.  Obs. 
youp  (yoop).  Vnr.  of  yaui*. 
you'pon  (yoo'pBn).  Var.  of1 
yaupox.  [your.  I  j 

youre.  +  ear;  yare.ci.;  yore;|  j 
yourh.  f  through. 
yourn  (yoorn),  pron.  Yours. 
Dial.— a.  \our.  Dial. 
yourne.  Obs.  pret.  pi.  of  run. 
yourney.  +  .journey. 
your-sel'  (v?r-s5l').  Scot.  & 
dial.  var.  of  yourself. 
yourte.  Var.  of  yurt. 
youa.  youse  (yooz),  pron.  You; 
—  used  in  addressing  more  than  J 
one  person.  Dial,  or  Illit.,  Ire¬ 
land,  U.  S .,  Australia 
youse.  Obs.  corrupt,  of  joyous.  | 
youse.  youze  (yooz),  n.  [Hind. 
1-  Per.  niiz  ;  cf.'Turk.  j/mz.j  The 
cheetah.  India. 
youstir.  w.  [Cf.  AS.  geolster 

poison,  poisonous  humor.]  Cor¬ 
rupt  blood.  Obs.  Scot. 
youBty.  +  just,  v. 


yout.  +  THOUGHT, 
yout.  Var.  of  yowt,  n.  v. 
youth'age,  n.  Youth.  Obs. 
youthed.  +  youthhead. 
youthed,  p.  p.  Made  youthful. 
Obs  [Ohs.  I 

youthfullity,  n.  Youthfulness.  | 
youth'head,  n.  Youth.  Archaic. 
youth'hood,  n.  [AS.  geogud- 
hdd .]  See-Hooo^ 
youtn'i-ness  (y<5oth'Y-n?s),  n. 
Youthfulness.  Scot. 
youth'ly,  a.  [AS.  geogudUc .] 
Young  :  youthful.  Obs.  — adv. 
Youthfully.  Obs. 
youth'ness.  n.  Youth.  Ohs. 
youth  '-slip',  n.  A  juvenile  er¬ 
ror.  Obs.  [Youthful.  Oft*. | 
youth'some  (ydoth'stZm),  a.| 
youth 'wort'  (-wftrt'),  n.  The 
common  sundew  ( Drosera  ro¬ 
tund  i  folia).  Dial.  Eng. 
youth'y  (-Y),  a.  Youthful.  Obs. 
or  Scot. 

you'-uns  (y<5o'wnz).  pron.  You; 
—  said  of  two  or  more.  Dial., 
Southern  U.  S.  Cf.  YOU-ALL. 
You-war'kee  (ydb-wnr'ke),  n. 
In  Paltock’s  “Peter  Wilkins,” 
the  “  gawry  ”  whom  Peter  mar¬ 
ried.  See  Wilkins,  Peter. 
yoven.  Obs.  pret.  pi.  &  p.  p.  of 

GIVE.  [Of  HEW. I 

yow(y<5  ;  you).  Dial.  Eng.  var.  | 
yow  (dial.  you).  Obs.  or  Scot. 
&  dial.  Eng.  of  you. 
yow.  yowt  (dial,  y  5:  you).  Obs. 
or  Scot.  &  dial.  Eng. var.  of  ewe. 
yowdin.  Obs.  p.  p.  of  yield. 
yowe  f  yew;  obs.  p.p.  of  give. 
yowele.  +  jewel. 
yower  ewer. 
yowese  +  use.  [of  ewe 
yow'ie  (yfi'Y  :  you'Y),  n.  Dim.| 
yow'ley  (yo'lY),  n.  ICf.  yel¬ 
low.]  European  yellow-ham¬ 
mer.  Dial.  Eng.  ’  (of  yaup.I 
yowp  (youp).  Dial.  Eng.  var.  | 
yowre.  t*  YOUR. 


yowt  (yout),  n.  fir  v.  Howl ;  yell. 
Scot.  V  Dial.  Eng. 
yowthe.  youth. 
yox  (ybks).  Var.  of  YEX,  hiccup, 
yoy.  +  joy.  [yea.  | 

yoy  (yoi).  Dial.  Eng.  var  of  I 
y-p-.  For  various  words,  chief¬ 
ly  past  participles,  beginning 
)/-/>-,  see  forms  in  p- ;  as,  for 
y-painted,  see  painted.  See 
also  Y-.  [pass,  paint.) 

y-pasid.  y-peint.  Obs.  p.  p.  of  | 
y-pent.  />.  a.  =  pent.  Obs. 
ypericon.  n.  [Gr.  vnepeucov.] 
Hypericum.  Obs. 
y-persshed,  y-pight.  Obs.  p.  p. 
of  pierce,  pitch 
ypiked,  />.  a.  =  apyked.  Obs. 
y'pil  (e'pfcl).  Var.  of  ipil. 
y-pleite,  y-plight,  y-plonged 
Obs.  p.  p.  of  PLEAT,  PLIGHT,  j 
PLITCH,  PLUNGE.  [CKITE.I 

ypochrite,  ypocrite.  +  hypo-1 
ypocras.  hippockas. 
ypocrisie.  +  hypocrisy.  [Oft*. I  j 
ypocritly.ar/t*.  Hypocritically. |  j 
ypotamus.  +  HIPPOPOTAMUS, 
y-poudride.y-powred.  y-poynet, 
y-pranckt.y-preeved.y-preised, 
y-preost,  y-primaened.  Obs.p.p. 

Of  POWDER,  POUR,  POIN,  PRANK, 
PROVE.  PRIZE,  PRESS,  PRIMSIGN. 
Y'pres  lace  (e'pr’).  Fine  bob¬ 
bin  lace  made  at  Y pres  in  Bel¬ 
gium,  usually  exactly  like  Va¬ 
lenciennes  lace. 

Y.  P.  S.  C.  E.  Abbr.  Young  Peo¬ 
ple’s  Society  of  Christian  En¬ 
deavor.  See  Christian. 
yp-sil'i-form  (Yp-sYl'Y-fdrm),  a. 
[Gr.  v  \fnX6v  the  letter  Y  -f 
-form.)  Biol.  Of  the  shape  of 
the  Greek  Y  ;  —  said  of  the  ger¬ 
minal  spot  in  the  ripe  egg  at  one 
of  the  >tages  of  fecundation, 
yp'si-loid  (Yp'sY-loid),  a.  [Cf. 

Y  1*SI  LI  FORM,  HYl'SILOID.]  Y  p- 
siliform.  [of  POLISH,  PILT.I 
y-pullished.  y-pult.  Obs.  p.  p.| 


v-pynned.  p.p.  [See  y-  ;  let  pin.] 
Furnished  with  quills.  Obs. 
Y'quem'  (e'ki'm'),  n.  See  Bor¬ 
deaux,  v.  [To  please.  06s. I 
y-queme.  r.  t.  [AS.  gecweman.]\ 
y-quenct.  Obs.  p.  p.  of  quench. 
yr  For  their.  Cf.  ye,  the. 
yr-.  For  various  words  begin¬ 
ning  yr-,  see  forms  in  IR-  ;  as, 
for  yre.  see  ire. 

y-r-  For  various  words,  chiefly 
past  participles,  beginning  y-r-, 
see  forms  in  r-  ;  as,  for  y-rapt 
see  rapt.  See  also  Y-. 

yr.  Abbr.  Year  ;  younger  ;  your, 
y-raft.  y-rake.  *  Obs.  p.  p.  of 
reave,  wreak. 

y-ravish,  v.  t.  To  ravish.  Obs. 
yrayne.  «]•  arain,  a  spider, 
yre  *f*  ire,  iron. 
y-redliche.  +  i-radliche. 
v-redy.  ^  i-redy,  ready. 

Yreis,  n.  [OF.  /ret*.]  An  Irish¬ 
man.  Obs.  [rake.  I 

y-reke,  y-reken.  Obs.  p.  p.  of  I 
yrenen,  a.  Of  iron.  Obs. 
yrk.  irk. 

yrle.  n.  =  herle.  Obs.  Scot. 

yrn.  iron. 

y-roked,  y-ronge,  y-ronne.  y-ro- 
tid,  y-rought.  O  b  s.  p.  p.  o  f 

ROCK,  RING,  RUN, ROOT,  REACH. 

yrous.  +  i  rous. 

yrs.  Abbr.  Years  ;  yours. 

y-ruyfled.  Obs.  p.  p.  of  rifle. 

ys.  +  HIS,  ICE,  is. 
ys.  See  oyez.  Obs. 

ys.  Contr.  for  this.  Cf  ye,  the. 
ys-.  For  various  words  begin¬ 
ning  ys-.  see  forms  in  is-;  as,  for 
ysel,  see  isel. 

y-B-.  For  various  words,  chiefly 
past  participles,  beginning  u-s-, 
see  forms  in  s-;  as,  for  y-scalded. 
see  scald.  See  also  v-. 
y-same.  y-samme.  d*  1-same. 
ysche  yschewe.  d*  issue. 
yscheili.  d*  eschele. 
y-8chet.  Obs.  p.  p.  of  shut. 

yse.  d*  ice. 


3.  a  A  younK  person  ;  esp.,  a  young  man. 

Seven  youths  from  Athens  yearly  sent.  Dryden. 
b  Young  persons,  collectively. 

It  is  fit  to  read  the  best  authors  to  youth  first.  B.  Jonson. 

4.  Novelty;  freshness;  recentuese.  Obs.  &  R. 
youth- and-old-age,  the  zinnia. 

youth'ful  (yooth'fdol),  a.  1.  Possessing  youth;  charac¬ 
terized  by  youth  ;  not  yet  mature  ;  young. 

Such  eights  as  youthful  poets  dream.  Milton. 

2.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  early  part  of  life;  suitable 
to  youth;  as,  youthful  days  ;  youthful  sports.  “  Warm, 
youthful  blood.”  Shak.  “  Youthful  thoughts.”  Milton. 

3.  Fresh  ;  vigorous  ;  as,  youthful  strength  and  spirits. 

4.  Early.  ‘‘The  youthful  season  of  the  year.”  Shak. 

5.  Phys.  Geog.  Having  accomplished  but  a  small  part  of 
the  work  to  be  done  ;  young  ;  adolescent;  —  said  of  rivers, 
drainage,  etc.,  also  of  the  topography  which  characterizes 
the  corresponding  stage  of  drainage.  See  river,  1. 

Syn.  —  Youthful,  juvenile,  puerile,  boyish.  Youthful 
is  commonly  employed  either  in  a  good  sense,  or  in  exten¬ 
uation  ;  as,  youthful  aspirations,  youthful  indiscretions. 
Juvenile  often  suggests  immaturity,  and  is  applied  esp.  to 
that  which  pertains  tool*  is  suited  to  youth  ;  as,  &  juvenile 
performance,  juvenile  books.  Puerile  is  now  used  almost 
wholly  in  the  sense  of  childish,  trivial,  petty  ;  boyish  has 
no  such  connotation ;  as,  “  the  .  .  .  simile  ...  is  puerile, 
absurd,  and  preposterous  ”  ( Landor ) ;  puerile  objections  ; 
boyish  pastimes,  boyish  enthusiasm.  See  childlike,  crude. 
—  youth 'fully,  adv.  —  youth'ful-ness,  n. 

yowl  (youl),  v.  i.  ;  yowled  (yould) ;  yowl'ing.  [ME.^ow- 
len.  Cf.  yawl,  v.  ?.]  To  utter  a  loud,  long,  and  mourn¬ 
ful  cry,  as  a  dog  ;  to  howl ;  yell, 
yowl.  v.  A  loud,  long,  mournful  cry,  as  of  a  dog  ;  a  howl, 
-yte  (-it).  A  variant  of  -ite  as  a  suffix  in  the  names  of 
rocks,  as  in  syen yte,  andes yte.  J.  D.  Dana  proposed  in 
1868  that  the  suffix  -ite,  used  for  both  minerals  and  rocks, 
be  restricted  to  minerals,  and  -yte  substituted  for  rocks. 
In  maintaining  this  distinction  he  was  followed  by  a  num¬ 
ber  of  American  geologists  and  mineralogists, 
yt-ter'bi-a  (T-tfir'bT-a),  n.  [NL.]  Chem.  Ytterbium  oxide, 
YboOg,  obtained  as  a  heavy  white  powder, 
yt-ter'bic  (-btk),  a.  Of,  pert,  to,  or  containing,  ytterbium, 
yt-ter'bi-um  (-bT-i2m),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Ytterby,  in  Sweden. 
See  erbium.]  Chem.  A  rare  metallic  element  closely  re¬ 
sembling  yttrium,  and  occurring  (in  combined  form)  with  it 
and  other  related  elements  in  certain  minerals,  as  euxo- 
nite  and  gadolinite.  It  has  a  valence  of  three.  Symbol, 
Yb  ;  at.  wtM  173.5.  Called  also  neoytterbium  and  aldebara- 
nium.  The  original  ytterbium ,  to  which  an  at.  wt.  of  173 
was  assigned,  was  shown  in  1907  to  be  a  mixture  of  this 
with  a  closely  similar  element,  lutecium  (at.  wt.  175.0). 
yt'tri  a  (Tt'rT  a),  n.  [NL.  See  yttrium.]  Chem.  Yttrium 
sesquioxide,  Y203,  obtained  as  a  heavy  white  powder, 
yt'tric  (lt'rtk),  a.  Of,  pert,  to,  or  containing,  yttrium. 
yt-trif'er-OUS  (T-trTf'er-ws),  a.  Bearing  or  containing 
yttrium  or  the  allied  elements. 

yt'tri  um  (Tt'rT -wm),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Ytterby ,  in  Sweden. 
See  erbium.]  Chem.  A  tri valent  metallic  element  found 
( combined)  in  gadolinite  and  other  rare  minerals.  Symbol, 
i”;  at.  wt.,  89.33.  Associated  with  yttrium  are  certain 
other  rare  elements,  as  erbium,  ytterbium,  terbium,  etc., 
which  with  yttrium  constitute  the  yttrium  group  of  rare- 
earth  metals.  They  are  studied  by  means  of  their  spark 
or  phosphorescent  spectra.  Their  compounds  are  sepa¬ 
rated  in  a  pure  state  only  with  great  difficulty,  and  the 
substance  which  was  formerly  described  as  yttrium,  and 
isolated  as  a  dark  gray  powder,  contained  other  elements 
of  this  group. 


yt'tro-ce'rite  (Yt'ro-se'rlt),  n.  Min.  A  hydrous  fluoride 
of  cerium,  yttrium,  erbium,  and  calcium,  of  violet-blue, 
gray,  or  reddish  brown  color,  occurring  in  cleavable  masses 
or  granular  or  earthy  form.  H.,  4-5.  Sp.  gr.,  3.4. 
yt'tro-co-lum'bite  (-kfc-l&m'bit) )  n.  [Cf .  columbite,  tan- 
yt'tro-tan'ta-lite  (-tSn'td-lit)  j  talite.]  Min.  A  tan- 
talate  and  niobate  of  iron,  calcium,  yttrium,  erbium,  ce¬ 
rium,  etc  ,  occurring  in  black,  brown,  or  yellow  ortho¬ 
rhombic  crystals.  H.,  5-5.5.  Sp.  gr.,  5.5-6. 9. 

Yu-an'  (yii-dn'),  n.  The  Mongol  dynasty  in  Chinese  his¬ 
tory,  a.  d.  1260  to  1368,  established  by  the  Tatar  con¬ 
quest  under  Kublai  Khan,  who  made  Peking  his  capital. 
Yuc'ca  (yuk'd),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Sp.  yuca,  supposed  to  be  fr. 
native  name  in  Santo  Domingo.]  1.  Bot.  A  genus  of  Ameri¬ 
can  liliaceous,  sometimes  arborescent,  plants  having  long, 


y-see.  r.  t.  Sr  i-  [AS.  ges^on.)  To 
see  ;  behold.  Obs. 
ysekele  +  icicle. 
ysel.  +  isel. 

Y-seult'  O-soolt'),  Y-solde' 
(-s5ld').  Y-soude'(-s<5od').  Vurs. 
of  Isolde.  See  Tristram.  2. 
y-shend,  t>.  t.  [AS.  gesentdran.) 
To  shend  ;  disgrace.  Obs. 
y-shogged.  j>.  p.  [See  shoo,  v.] 
Shaken.  Obs. 

y-shrad.  Obs.  p.  p.  of  shred. 
y-sl.  +  Y-SEE. 

y-sib.  a.  [See  Y-;  sib.]  Akin.  Obs. 
y-slawe.  y-sliked.  y-smaked. 
y-8mothed.  Obs.  p.  p.  of  slay, 

SLEEK,  SMACK  (taste),  SMOOTH. 

ysne.  +  isex,  iron, 
y-socht  Obs.  p.  p  of  seek. 
Y-solde'.  SeeYsEULT. 
ysop.  ysope  +  hyssop 
y-soph'a-gus.  +  esophagus. 
y-sothe.  Obs.  p.  p.  of  seethe. 
Y-soude'.  See  Yseult. 
y-sound.  +  i-sund. 
j  y-soupid.  Obs  p.  p.  of  sup. 

1  ysowndir.  adv.  Asunder.  Obs. 
y-sowp'it.  p.  p.  [Cf.  AS.  gesu- 
pan ,  supan,  to  sup,  sip.]  Mois- 
;  tened  ;  steeped.  Ohs.  Scot. 
y-sperrede.  y-sponne.y-spronge. 
( >1)R.  p.p.  of  SP  Mt,  SPIN,  SPRING, 
y-ss-.  For  past  participles  be¬ 
ginning  y-ss-,  see  forms  in  SH-  ; 
;  as,  for  y-ssed.  see  shed. 
j  jT8se.  +  issue. 
i  ysse-lkkle  +  icicle. 
y-ssred.  Obs.  p.  p.  of  shroud. 
y-stall.  r.  t.  To  install.  Obs. 
y-steke.  Obs.  p.  p.  of  stick. 
ys'tle  Os'tlg).  Var.  of  ixtlk. 
y-stonge,  y-streith,  y-suyled. 
Obs.  p.  p.  of  STING,  stretch, 
soil. 

|  y-swike.  v.  i.  [AS.  geswtean.] 
|  To  cease;  be  still.  Obs. 

I  y-swowe,  a.  [ME.  p.  p.  of  swo- 
I  vt'n.  See  swoon.]  Swooning  ; 

stunned.  Obs. 

I  yt.  f  it. 


yt  or  yt.  Contr.  for  that.  Cf. 

ye,  the. 

yt-.  For  various  words  begin¬ 
ning  yt-,  sec  forms  in  it-  ;  as,  for 
ytche,  see  itch. 

y-t-.  For  various  words  in  y-t-, 
see  forms  in  t-  ;  as,  for  y- 
thanked  see  thank.  See  also  y-. 
Yt.  Abbr.  ('hem.  [without  peri¬ 
od.  !’<].  Yttrium. 

Y.  T.  Abbr  Yukon  Territory, 
y-taght.  y-talled,  y-tald.  Obs. 
p.  p.  of  teach,  taille,  tell. 
ythand,  y-thee.  +  ithand  ; 

l-TH  EE. 

ythe.  4*  eath. 

ythe.  n.  fAS-yS".]  A  wave.  Obs. 

Y  theodolite.  A  theodolite  with 
the  telescope  supported  in  Y’s. 
y-thewed.  a.  The  wed.  Obs. 
y-thonked,  y-thorBsa.  y-tielde 
Obs.  p.  p.  of  thank,  thrash. 

TKI.D. 

y-tilied,  p.  p  [  AS.  tilian,  getili- 
an,  to  get  by  striving.  See  till 
to  cultivate.]  Gained  in  hus¬ 
bandry.  Obs. 

y-to8t,  y-touked.  Obs.  p.  p.  of 

toss  ;  tuck,  to  full. 

Y  track.  See  Y,  a. 
yt'tri-a-lite  (Yt'rT-d-lIt),  n.  [yt- 
tria  +  -l ite.]  Min.  An  olive- 
green  silicate  of  thorium,  yttri¬ 
um.  etc.,  in  amorphous  masses. 
yt'tri-ouB  (-t/s),  a.  Chem.  Yttric. 

Y  tube.  See  Y,  a. 

y-tuht.  Obs.  p.  p.  of  tight. 
ytwyn.  prejt.  [Cf.  atwf.kn,  be 
tween.]  Between.  Obs.  —  adv. 
Apart.  Obs. 

yu.  f  you.  [(the  stone).! 
||  yu  (yii),  n.  [Chin,  yii*.]  Jadel 
y-u-.  y-v*.  For  various  words, 
chiefly  past  participles,  begin- 
nuu  '/-?/-  or  y-v-.  Bee  forms  in  f- ; 
as,  for  y-ued  see  fed.  See  also  r-. 
yu'ea  (yoo'ka).  n.  [Sp.]  Cas¬ 
sava.  W.  Indies.  [yucker.I 
yuc'ca  (yfik'a).  Var.  ofi 


ale,  senate,  cSre,  am,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofd ;  eve,  Svent,  6nd,  recent,  maker;  Ice,  ill;  old,  6bey,  orb,  5dd,  s8ft,  connect ;  use,  unite,  urn,  up,  circus,  menii ; 

11  Foreign  Word.  Obsolete  Variant  of.  -I-  combined  with.  =  equals. 
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pointed,  often  rigid,  fibrous-margined  leaves  on  a  woody 
eaudex,  and  bearing  a  large  panicle  of 
white  blossoms.  Several,  asF.  gloriosa 
and  V.JUamentom,  are  cultivated.  Also 
If.  c.J,  a  plant  or  flower  of  this  genus. 

See  BEAR  GRASS,  SPANISH  BAYONET. 

2.  [f.  c.]  Var.  of  ycoa. 

yucca  borer,  a  A  California  boring 
weevil  ( Yuccaborus  frontalis),  b  A 
large  mothlike  butterfly  (, Megathymus 
yuccse)  of  the  family  Megathymidaj, 
whose  larva  bores  in  yucca  roots. 

yucca  motll.  Any  of  several  silvery 
tineid  moths,  genus  ProHuba,  females  ,, 
of  wthch  carry  pollen  that  fertilizes  the  if 
flowers  of  the  yucca,  causing  the  growth 
of  a  seed  pod  in  which  the  larvae  feed,  yt 
The  best-known  species  is  P.  yuccasella 
of  the  southeastern  United  States.  *  ucca  (  Y. gloriosa). 

Yuechi'  (yiiS'che'),  n.  pi.  A  nomad  people  akin  to  the  Ti- 
betans.  After  being  defeated  by 
the  Huns  (Hiung-nu,  in  Chinese 
annals),  they  overthrew  the  Gre- 
co-Bactrian  kingdom  about  126 
b.  c.  and  started  the  Scythian 
movement  which  ended  in  the  in¬ 
vasion  of  India.  The  Yuechi,  so 
called  in  Chinese  records,  are 
probably  the  Tocharx  of  Strabo. 

Yu'ga  (yoo'gd),  n.  [Skr.  yuga 
an  age,  a  yoke.  See  yoke.] 


Yucca  Moth  (Pronuba  i/ucca- 
Na 


— , —  j -  — -  sella).  '  'N  at.  size. 

Hindu  Cosmogony .  One  of  the  four  ages  of  the  world.  The 


first  is  the  Krita  Yuga, or  golden  age, the  duration  of  which  is 
1,7^8,1)00  years;  the  second  is  the  Treta  Yuga,  a  fourth  darker 
and  less  righteous  than  the  preceding,  and  a  fourth  briefer, 
enduring  1,296,000  years ;  the  third  is  the  Dvapara  Yuga, 
yet  a  fourth  darker  and  briefer,  864,000  years  ;  the  last  is 
the  Kali  Yuga,  the  present  age,  darkest  and  briefest  of  all, 
enduring  482,000  years.  The  total  period,  4,320,000  years, 
is  a  Maha  Yuga  or  Manvantara.  The  close  of  a  Manvan- 
tara  is  signalized  by  a  pralaya,  or  apparent  destruction  of 
the  world,  which  inaugurates  the  kk  night  of  Brahma.”  and 
endures  until  at  the  end  of  a  thousand  cycles  of  time 
Brahma  awakes  and  renews  the  cycle  of  the  ages,  or  “  day 
of  Brahma.”  A  night  and  a  day  of  Brahma  form  a  Kalpa. 
The  durations  vary  in  different  Hindu  sources, 
yu'lan  (yoo'ISn),  n.  [Chin.  yii^-lan-,  lit. ,  beautiful  (flower) 
tree.]  A  Japanese  magnolia  {Magnolia  yulan)  with  large 
white  flowers  appearing  before  the  leaves, 
yule  (yool),  n.  [ME.  yol,  $ol,  AS.  giol,  geohhol;  akin  to 
geola  December  or  January,  I  cel.  jdl  yule,  Ylir  the  name 
of  a  winter  month,  Goth,  jiideis,  Sw.  jul  Christmas,  Dan. 
juul.  The  word  is  perh.  akin  to  L  joculus ,  dim.  of  jocus 
joke,  jest,  sport,  pastime.  Cf.  joke,  jolly.]  Christmas 
or  Christmastide ;  the  feast  of  the  Nativity  of  Jesus  Christ, 
vule  block,  clog,  or  log,  a  large  log  formerly  put  on  the 
hearth  on  Christmas  Eve,  as  the  foundation  of  the  fire.  It 
was  brought  in  with  much  ceremony. 
yul6'tlde/^-tid/),  n.  Christmas  time  ;  Christmastide. 
Yu'ma  (yoo'md),  n.  An  Indian  of  the  most  important 
tribe  of  the  Yuman  stock,  formerly  of  Arizona  and  the  ad¬ 
jacent  parts  of  Mexico  and  California,  now  on  a  reserva¬ 
tion  in  southeastern  California. 


Yu'man  (yoo'mdn),  a.  Designating,  or  pertainiug  to,  an 
important  linguistic  stock  of  North  American  Indians  of 
the  southwestern  United  States  and  northwestern  Mexico, 
nearly  all  agriculturists  and  adept  potters  and  basket 
makers.  Their  usual  dwelling  is  the  brush  wikiup,  and  in 
their  native  state  they  wear  little  clothing.  The  Yuma, 
Maricopa,  Mohave.  Walapi,  and  Yavapai  are  among  the 
chief  tribes,  all  of  fine  physique. 

Yun'  ca  (yooq'ka),  n.  An  Indian  of  a  linguistic  stock  of 
tribes  of  the  Peruvian  coast  who  had  a  developed  agricul¬ 
tural  civilization  at  the  advent  of  the  Spaniards,  before 
which  they  had  been  conquered  by  the  Incas.  They  con¬ 
structed  irrigating  canals  which  are  still  in  use,  adorned 
their  buildings  with  bas-reliefs  and  frescoes,  and  were 
skilled  goldsmiths  and  silversmiths.  —  Yun'can  (-kan),  a. 

yuz'luk  (yobz'ldok),  yuz'lik  (-lTk),  n.  [Turk,  yuzlik,  fr. 
yuz  a  hundred.]  a  A  Turkish  coin  of  the  nominal  value 
of  100  paras  or  2$  piasters,  b  The  gold  medjidie,  worth 
one  hundred  piasters. 

Y-wain',  Y-waine'  (l-wan'),  n.  A  Knight  of  the  Round 
Table  whose  adventures  are  described  in  “  Ywain  and  Ga- 
wain,”  an  English  metrical  romance  of  the  14th  century,  a 
paraphrase  of  “  Le  Chevalier  au  Lyon,”  written  in  the 
12th  century  by  the  French  poet  Chrestien  de  Troyes. 
Ywain  is  identical  with  Owain,  or  Owen,  ap  Urien,  men¬ 
tioned  by  Taliesin  and  other  Welsh  bards,  and  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  a  tale  in  the  “ Mabinogion ”  entitled  “The  Lady 
of  the  Fountain.”  He  saves  a  lion  from  a  dragon,  and 
the  grateful  animal  thereafter  attends  him  and  assists  him. 


rl  (ze ;  in  England  commonly,  in  A  merica  sometimes , 
called  zSd  ;  formerly  also  Tz'ard).  1.  The  twenty-sixth 
and  last  letter  of  the  English  alphabet.  It  is  a  voiced  con¬ 
sonant,  the  sonant  correlative  of  S.  Z  for  Middle  English 
3,  with  the  sound  of  y  (cf.  Y),  occurs  in  a  few  Scottish 
names  and  words,  as  Menzies,  capercailzie  (cf.  caper¬ 
caillie).  The  letter  Z  comes  from  the  Latin  through  the 
Greek,  this  having  it  from  a  Semitic  source,  the  ultimate 
origin  being  perh.  Egyptian.  See  alphabet,  lllust.  Ety¬ 
mologically  Z  i3  most  closely  related  to  s,  y,  and  j  ;  as  in 
glass,  glare  ;  E.  ?/oke,  Gr.  fuyov,  L.  jugum  ;  E.  zealous, 
Jealous.  See  Guide ,  §  266.  The  name  ze  is  for  older  zed 
(see  zed),  accommodated  toother  letter  namesending  with 
e,  as  those  of  b ,  c,  d ,  etc.  For  the  symbol  ^  see  Y. 

2.  As  a  symbol ,  used  to  denote  or  indicate  :  a  The  twenty- 
third  in  a  series,  b  Math.  An  unknown  quantity  (which 
see  under  unknown),  c  Astron.  Zenith  distance,  d  Engin. 
Modulus  of  a  section,  e  Elec.  Impedance. 

3.  As  a  medieval  numeral ,  2,000;  Z  =  2,000,000. 

4-  As  an  abbreviation:  a  In  the  form  Z.  :  Various  proper 
names,  as  Zachary,  Zenas,  Zenobia,  etc.  b  In  the  form 
Z.  or  Z. :  zeile  (G.,  line) ;  zoll  (G.,  inch,  and  toll). 

Z  (ze),  n.  ;  pi.  Z’s  (zez).  1.  The  letter  Z,  z,  or  its  sound  ;  2ed. 
2.  Something  having  the  general  shape  of  the  letter 
Z  (ze),  a.  Of  the  general  form  of,  or  marked  with,  the  letter 
Z- —  Z  bar,  or  Z-bar.  Z  beam,  or  Z-beam,  Z  iron*  rail, 
etc.  A  bar,  beam,  etc.,  of  a  Z'flbaPe(i  cross  section, 
za-ca'te  (tha-ka'ta ;  sa- ;  268),  ji.  [Sp.]  Forage  of  grassy 


plants;  herbage;  specif.,  in  the  Philippines,  a  grass  ( Homa - 
locenc/irus  hexandrus)  cultivated  for  forage. 

Zad'ki  el  (z2d'ki-Sl),  n.  1.  According  to  the  Jewish  rab¬ 
bins,  the  angel  of  the  planet  Jupiter. 

2.  A  pseudonym  of  the  astrologer  Lieutenant  Richard 
James  Morrison  (1795-1874),  of  the  British  navy. 

zaf'fer  (zSf'er),  n.  Also  zaf'fre,  and  formerly  zaffree, 
zaffar,  zalfir,  etc.  [F.  zafre  (perh.  fr.  It.),  also  safre  ; 
cf.  Sp.  zafra ,  safra ,  It.  zaffera ,  G.  zaffer  ;  perh.  orig.  the 
same  word  as  OF.  safre ,  sajir,  sapphire  ;  or  perh.  of  Arabic 
origin.  Cf.  sapphire.]  a  An  impure  oxide  of  cobalt  ob¬ 
tained  as  a  dark  earthy  powder,  usually  by  roasting  cobalt 
glance  with  sand  or  quartz.  It  is  used  in  the  manufacture 
of  smalt,  and  in  porcelain  painting  and  pottery  enameling 
to  produce  a  blue  color,  b  Loosely,  any  of  various  mix¬ 
tures  of  zaffer  proper  with  silica,  iron  oxide,  etc. 

Za'greus  (za'grus  ;  -gre-ws),  n.  [Gr.  Zaypev?.]  Gr.  Relig. 
Dionysus  (which  see)  as  a  bull  god,  a  form  under  which  he 
appears  esp.  in  Crete,  his  worship  in  early  times  probably 
including  the  eating  of  the  flesh  of  a  bull.  The  influence 
of  this  worship  reappears  in  Orpliism. 

Zagreua  appears  little  in  literature;  he  is  essentially  a  ritual 
figure,  the  center  of  a  cult  so  primitive,  so  savage,  that  a  civil¬ 
ized  literature  instinctively  passed  him  by.  or  at  most  figured 
him  as  a  shadowy  Hades.  J.  E.  Harrison. 

Zal'o-phus  (zjSl'o-fQs),  n.  [NL.  ;  Gr.  £a-  very  -f-  A o\>o<; 
crest.]  Zool.  A  genus  of  eared  seals  including  the  Cali¬ 
fornia  sea  lion  (Z.  californianus). 

Zam  bal'  (sam-bal' ;  zam-bal' ;  268),  Zam-ba'le  (-ba'la), 


n.  ;  pi.  -bals  (-balz')  or  -bales  (-ba'las).  A  Malay  of  a 
peaceable  Christian  people  of  Zambales,  western  Luzon. 
Their  language  is  called  Tino.  —  Zam-ba'lan  (-ba'ltfn),  a. 

Za'mi-a  (za'mY-a),  n.  [L.  zamiae ,  pi.,  erroneous  reading 
in  Pliny  for  azaniae 
(nuces)  pine  nuts ;  cf. 

Gr.  £a fxia,  £rjp.ia,  hurt,  • 
damage,  and  Gr.  aga¬ 
ve  tv,  agaivetv,  to  dry 
up.]  Hot.  A  genus  of 
tropical  and  subtropical 
American  cycadaceous 
plants  having  a  short 
thick  trunk  or  caudex 
partly  above  the  soil,  a  crown  of  palmlike 
leaves,  and  oblong  cones  or  strobiles.  The 
Florida  species  are  called  coontie  (which  see). 

Also  [/.  <?.],  a  plant  of  this  genus, 
za-min  dar'  (zd-men'dar'),  ze-min  dar'  (zg- 
rnenM,  n.  [Hind,  zannndar ,  fr.  Per.  zamxn 
land  -j-  -dar  suffix  of  agent.]  India.  A  land- 
owner  ;  also :  a  Formerly,  under  the  Mo¬ 
hammedan  administration,  a  collector  of  the 
land  revenue  of  a  specified  district  for  the  «„_  •  ,  7 
government,  b  Now,  usually,  a  kind  of  feu-  tegrifolia). 
datory  recognized  as  an  actual  proprietor  so 
long  as  he  pays  the  government  a  fixed  revenue,  averaging 
in  different  provinces  less  than  one  half  the  net  revenue. 


yucca  cactus,  yucca  palm.  Any 

arborescent  yucca, 
yucca  fertilizer  or  pollenlzer. 
The  yucca  moth.  _  [Uchee.I 
Yu'chl  (yoo'chc).  Var.  of  I 
yuck  (ydbk;  ytik).  Var.  of  yeuk. 
yuck(ydbk), n.  flr  v.  Jerk  ;  lash; 
snatch.  Dial.  Eng. 
yuck'el  (ytik'el).  Var.  of 

YOCKEL. 

yuck'er  (Sr),  n.  [From  the 
sound  they  make.]  The  flicker. 
Local,  U.  S. 

yuck'lefyOk'’l).  See  yukkel  a. 
yuck'y  (ydbk'T  ;  yfik'T).  Var. 
of  yeuky,  itching.  [head. I 
yud(yttd).  Dial.  Eng.  var.  of | 
yude  Oos.  pret.  of  oo. 
Yu-dhl8h'thi-ra  (ydb-dTsh't?- 
r a  ;  -t’h?-ra  ;  239),  n.  [Skr.  Yu- 
dishthira .]  See  Mahabharata. 

C's  (ydbfts),  n.  [Russ.  yujY. ] 
sia  leather. 

yugement  4*  judgment. 


Sh.  +  yew. 

e.  T  WHILE,  71. 
it  (yoo'Tt),  7i.  S 


See  I.v xu it. 


of 


i  (yoo'Tt), 
yuit.  f  yet.  _ 
yuk.  yuke  (y6ok).  Vara 
yeuk.  Dial.  Eng. 

Yu'ka-ghir' (y^ka-ger'),  Yu'- 
kargir' t  -ger '),  w.  A  member  of 
any  of  a  group  of  formerly 
strong  tribes  of  northeastern  Si¬ 
beria  whose  culture  is  of  the 
Tungus  type  while  their  lan¬ 
guage  shows  affinities  with  those 
of  the  American  Indians. 

Yu'ki  (yoo'kT),  n.  An  Indian 
of  a  group  of  nearly  extinct 
tribes  of  northwestern  Califor¬ 
nia,  the  chief  representatives  of 
a  small  linguistic  stock  of  that 
region.  —  Yu'ki-an  (-'In),  a. 
yuk'kel(y0k'<T),  n.  Also  yuckle. 
[Cf.  yockel,  YUCKEL.]  a  The 
green  woodpecker.  Local,  Eng. 
b  The  flicker.  Loral.  (I.  S. 
yulde.  4*  yield. 

Yule  Day.  Christmas  Day. 
Scot.  6f  Dial.  Eng. 
yulle.  4*  yell. 
yulpe.  Obs.  pret.  of  yelp. 
yu'man.  4*  yeoman. 

Yun  (ydbn),  n.  A  member  of  the 
Laos  tribes  on  the  right  hank  of 
the  Mekong,  distinguished  by 
tattooing  on  the  body  only, 
yung  Obs.  or  ref.  sp.  of  you  no. 
yun'gan  (yfiij'g'ln),  t».  [Native 
name,  Queensland.]  Dugong. 


Yun-gi'n®  (yOn-jl'ne).  Var.  of 

I  y no  in.*:. 

yun'ker.  Var.  of  younker. 
Yunx  (yfii)ks).  Var.  of  Iynx. 
yuond.  4*  yond.  [yaupon.I 
yu'pon  (ydo'pbn).  Var.  of  I 
Yu-rak'  (ydb-rak'),  n.  One  of 
the  Samoyedes  of  the  coast  re¬ 
gion  from  the  Yenisei  to  the 
White  Sea;  also,  their  language 
See  Ural-Altaic,  Table. 

yurd.  4*  yard. 

yure.  your.  [adv. I 

jrurne.  yearn;  ykrn;  yerne,| 
yurnev.  4*  journey. 

Yu'roK  (yoo'rbk),  n.  An  In¬ 
dian  of  the  Weitspekan  stock, 
yurt  ( ydbrt ),  or  yur'ta  (ydbr'- 
td),  n.  [Tatar  jurt.]  A  light 
movable  tent  of  the  Kirghiz  or 
other  nomadic  tribes  of  Siberia, 
yurth  (yflrth).  Dial.  Eng.  var. 
of  EARTH. 

Yu  ru-ca're  (ydo'roo-kii'ra), 

An  Indian  of  a  group  of  war¬ 
like  tribes  of  central  Bolivia 
j  forming  a  distinct  linguistic 
I  stock.  They  have  fine  physique 
and  handsome  features.  —  Yu- 
I  ru-ca'ri-an  (-ka'rT-<?n  ;  -ka'rT- 
rtn ),  a. 

,  Yu-ruk'  (yd6-r<56k')t  n.  One  of 
a  nomadic  Turki  race  of  the 
highlands  to  the  west  and  south 
of  Asia  Minor.  They  are  Mo¬ 
hammedans,  chiefly  stock  breed¬ 
ers.  [dial.  Eng.  of  yes. I 

yus  (dial,  yiis,  yws).  Obs.  or! 
yus'ter- (yhs'tPr-).  Obs.  or  dial. 
Eng.  of  YESTER-.  [Eng.  of  YET.  I 
yut( dial. yfit.ytZt).  Obs.  ordial.| 
yuthe.  4*  youth. 
yu'tu (yoo'too), )i.  [Quichua 
i/iitfn. ]*  A  Peruvian  tinamou. 
yuve.  4“  give. 
yuwethe.  4*  youth. 
yuy.  4*  I V Y«  YEW. 
y-uzed.  Obs.  pret.  of  use. 
y-v-.  See  Y-U-. 
yvel.  4*  evil. 

y-veld,  />.  p.  of  y-fell.  Obs. 
y-velded,  />■  />.  [AS.  gef piled, 
p.  p.  of  gef)/ 1 lan  to  fill,  fulfill.] 
Filled.  Obs . 
y-vele.  4*  y-feel. 
yver.  4*  ivory. 
y-verred.  y-vestned.  Obs.  p.  p. 
of  far,  fasten.  [find.  Obs.l 
y-vlnd.  r.  t.  [AS.  gefindan.]  To| 
y-vlemed.  Obs.  p.  p.  of  flkmk. 
y-vo,  n.  [AS.  gefdh.]  Foe.  Obs. 


y-vonde,  y-founde,  p.  p.  of  y- 

find.  Obs. 

y-vonded.  Obs.  p.  p.  of  fand. 
yvori.  4*  ivory.  [ Obs. I 

y-vorthed,  /».  p.  of  y-forth.| 
yvrain.  4*  i  vie  ay,  darnel,  [ness,  i 
yveresce.  4* iyR esse,  drunken-! 
y-vryd,  p.  />.  of  y-fkee.  Obs. 
y-w-.  For  various  words,  chiefly 
past  participles,  beginning  with 
I/-IV-,  see  forms  in  w-  ;  as,  for  y- 
warn.  see  warn.  See  also  y-. 
y-walwe.  Obs.  p.  p.  of  wallow. 
ywan.  4*  whom. 
y-wan  Obs.  pret.  of  win. 
ywanne.  4*  WHEN, 
y-war.  4*  aware,  y-where. 

Y.  W.  C.  A-  Abbr.  Young  Wom¬ 
en’s  Christian  Association. 

Y.  W.  C-  T.  U.  Abbr.  Young 
Women’s  Christian  Temper¬ 
ance  Union. 

y-weischen.  Obs.  p.  p.  of  wash. 
y-wend,  r.  i.  [AS.  gewendan.'] 
To  wend  ;  go.  Obs.  —  r.  t.  To 
turn  ;  direct ;  also,  to  change  ; 
convert.  Obs. 
ywer.  4*  aware,  watchful. 
y-weBh.  Obs.  p.  p.  of  wash. 
y-weved,  />.  j>.  {  AS.  gewefan  to 
weave.]  Wrapped.  Obs. 
y-where.  adv.  [AS.  gehtvser.] 
Everywhere.  Obs. 
ywhile.  4*  while. 
ywiche-  4*  which,  [time.  ObsA 
y-wile,  adv.  Formerly;  at  one| 

ywis.  Var.  of  iwis. 

ywit.  4*  white. 

y-wite.  v.  t.  [AS.  gewitan  to 
see.]  =  wite,  to  keep.  Obs. 
v-wite,  r.  t.  [AS.  gewitan.]  To 
know  :  learn  ;  understand.  Obs. 
y-wltted.  a.  Sensible.  Obs. 
ywo.  4*  who. 

y-wonded,  y-woned.  Obs.  p.  p. 

of  WOUND,  WON. 

ywori.  4b  IVORY. 

y-wort,  y-worthssiped  y-wrake 

Obs.  p.  p.  of  Work,  worship, 
WREAK. 

y-wreghe,  p.  a.  [See  wry  to 
cover.]  Hidden;  covered.  Obs. 
y-wrethed,  y-wrie,  y-wroken. 
Obs.  p.  p.  of  wrath;  WRY,  cov¬ 
er  ;  WREAK.  [  <>bs.  I 

y-wry.  /)./>. Equipped ;  arrayed.  I 
y-wryly,  adv.  [See  wry  to 
cover.]  Secretly.  Obs. 
ywuch.  4*  which. 
y-wylned.  />.  p.  of  wiln.  Obs. 
yye.  4*  eye. 


y-yeve,  y-yolde.  Obs.  p.  p.  of 

GIVE,  YIELD. 

y-zeghe  Obs.  pret.  of  see. 
yzen.  +  isen,  iron, 
y-zy.  f  y-see. 

z 

za  (zii),  n.  Music.  B  flat  ;  the 
seventh  harmonic,  as  of  c  ;  — 
formerly  so  called  in  solfeggio, 
orig.  by  Tartini.  It  was  long 
considered  a  false  note,  but  is 
the  true  note  of  the  chord  of  the 
flat  seventh.  H.  W.  Poole. 

Za  a-na'im  (za'a-na'Tin).  Bib. 
Za'a-nan  (za'a-n&n).  Bib. 

Za  a-nan'nlm  (-nfin'Tm).  Bib. 
Za'a-rah  (zn'd-m),  n.  Prob. 
Sahara  (see  Gaz.). 

Za'a-van  (za'a-vftn).  Bib. 
Za'bad  ( za'blld).  Bib. 

Zab  a-d*'an8,  Zab'a-de'ans 
(zftb/d-de'dnz),  n.  pi.  Bib.  A 
certain  Arab  tribe  dwelling  near 
Damascus.  [Bib.  I 

Zab'a-da'ias  (zttb'd-da'yds).! 
Zab  a-di'a  (-dT'a).  D.  B\b. 
Za'ba-ism  ( z  a'b  It-T  z’m ),  Za'- 
bism(-bYz’m),».  =  Sab.eanism 
Zab'ba-1  ( zftb'tf-T ;  zftb'T),Zab'- 
bud  (zftb'ud),  Zab-de'us  (zftb- 
de'?7s),  Zab'di  (zftb'dl).  Bib. 
Zab-di'as  (z&b-dl'as).  D.  Bib. 
Zab'dl-el  (zftb'dT-el),  n.  [Heb. 
Zabdiel. ]  Lit.,  gift  of  God  ;  — 
masc.  prop.  name, 
za'be-ta  (zii'bf-tii),  n.  [Ar.  da- 
hi  tali  list,  rule.)  Regulation,  esp. 
as  to  a  prescribed  money  pay¬ 
ment  or  tariff. India.  [Sab.ean.  I 
Za'bi  an(za'bT-dn),  o.  V  =1 
Za  bl'na  (zri-bi'nd).  D.  Bib. 
za'ble.  4*  sable,  saber, 
za'bra  (tna'brii  ;  sii'-  ;  268),  n. 
[Sp.]  Xant.  A  kind  of  Spanish 
sailing  vessel  or  small  frigate. 
Rare  or  Hist. 

zab'ti  (zftb'tf),  a.  [Ar.  dahfi 
confiscated.]  Seized  or  confis¬ 
cated  hy  the  government;  —  6aid 
of  lands,  cropB,  etc.  India. 
zab-tl'e  (zfip-te'2),  n.  »=  zap- 
T 1 A  H. 

Za'bud  (za'btld).  Bib. 
Zab'u-lon  (zab'fl-ldn).  Var.  of 
Zebulun.  [millet  Ohs.  j 

za-bur'ro,  w.  IPg.]  A  kind  of  | 
zac  (z&k),  n.  The  Caucasian 
ibex  ( ('apra  cavcnsica). 
za'ca-tll'la  (sa'ka-tel'yd  ;  195, 


268),  zac'ca-tll'la,  n.  [Amer. 
Sp.  zacatilla,  zacatillo.]  Black 
cochineal. 

zac'cab'  (siik'kab'),  n.  [Maya 
zac-cab,  lit.,  white  earth.]  A 
kind  of  white  earth  mixed  with 
lime  used  by  natives  in  Yucatan 
for  plaster,  stucco,  etc. 

Zac'ca-1  (zftk'it-T  :  z&k'T).  Bib. 
Zac-cha'us,  Zac-che'usua-ke'- 
its  ;  colloq.  z&k'?-us),  n.  [L. 
Z ac h  sens,  Gr.  ZaK\alo<;,  fr. 
Ileb.  Zakkay.]  1.  Lit.,  pure  ; 
—  masc.  prop.  name. 

2.  Bib.  A  rich  publican  of  Jeri¬ 
cho,  who  received  Jesus  at  his 
house.  fBt‘6.1 

Zac'chur.  Zac'cur  (z&k'fir).  | 
zac'co  (z&k'5).  Var.  ofzocco. 
Zach.  Abbr.  Zacharias  ;  Zach¬ 
ary.  [Bib.  | 

Zach'a-i  (z&k'ft-Y  ;  zftk'T).  D.\ 
Zach  a-rl'a(zak/a-rT'd).  D.Bib. 
Zach  a  rl'ah  (-rl'd).  Zach'a-ri'- 
aa  (-d6),  Zach'a-rv  (z&k'd-rT), 
n.  [Heb.  Zekarydli .]  1.  Lit.,  re¬ 
membered  of  Jehovah  ;  —  masc. 
prop,  name.—  Dim.  Zach.  (zftk) 

2.  Son  of  Barachias,  referred  to 
as  a  martyr,  by  Jesus. 

3.  Father  of  John  the  Baptist. 
Za'cher  ( za'k?r).  Bib.  [c  n .eus. | 
Za-che'us.  D.  Bib.  Var. of  Zac-| 
za-chun'  (zd-koon'),  n.  [LL. 
zaccon ,  said  to  be  so  called  from 
Zacchseus  ( Luke  xix.  1-5),  but 
more  likely  fr.  Ar.  zaqiim.  name 
of  various  plants.]  See  bito. 
Za'dok  (za'dBk),  n.  [Heb.  Tsd- 
doq,  perh.  through  Gr.  Zafiuj/c.] 

1.  Lit.,  just;  —  masc.  prop, 
name. 

2.  Bib.  A  priest  at  Jerusalem 

during  and  after  David’s  reign, 
founder  of  a  priestly  family. 
Za'dok-ite  (za'ddk-Tt),  a.  Bib. 
Of  or  pert,  to  the  priest  Zadok, 
of  the  house  of  Eleazar,  or  a  line 
of  priests  descended  from  him 
( Ezek.  xliv.  15).  — •  n.  A  Zadok- 
ite  priest.  [zarthe.I 

zaer'the  (tsSr'tS).  Var.  of | 
zagaie.  4*  assagai. 

Za-glos'sus  (z  d-g  1  8  s'tT  8),  n. 
[NL.  ;  Gr.  very  -f  yAa urea 
tongue.]  Zool.  See  echidna,  2. 
Za'ham  (za'hkm).  Bib. 
za-hn'  (zi-em'),  n.  [Turk.  &  Ar. 
za’tm.]  A  Turkish  chief  who 
supports  a  mounted  militia 


called  by  the  same  name, 
za-im'et  (zd-em'5t).  \ar.  of 

7. 1 A  MET. 

zain(zan),  n.  [F. ,  cheval  zain, 
fr.  It.  zaino  ;  cf.  Sp.  zamo."]  A 
horse  of  a  uniform  dark  color, 
neither  gray  nor  white. 

Za'in  (zii'Tn).  Var.  of  Zayin. 
Used  to  head  a  section  in  Psalm 
cxix. 

Za'ir  (za'Tr).  Bib. 

Zal  (zdl),  n.  In  the  “Shah 
Namah  ”  and  other  Persian 
poems,  the  father  of  Rustam  by 
Kudo bah. 

Za  lamb  do-don'ta  (zd-l&m'dfl- 
dbn'td),  n.  pi.  [NL.  ;  Gr.  ^a- 
very  4-  Lap /38a,  name  of  the  let¬ 
ter  A  +  o Sous,  66c; i/to?,  tooth.] 
Zool.  In  Gill’s  classification,  a 
group  of  insectivores  having 
narrow  molars  with  V-shaped 
transverse  ridges,  as  those  of 
the  genera  Teni'ec,  Pot  am  nr/ale, 
and  Solenodon.  —  za-lamb'do- 
dont  (-l&m'dfi-dOnt),  a.  tf  n. 
Za'laph  ( za'l&f  ).Zal'mon  ( zftl'- 
mdn).  Zal-mo'nah  (z&l-mG'nd), 
Zal-mun'na  (zai-mfin'a).  Bib. 
zal'sa-pa-rll'la.  4*  sarsapa¬ 
rilla. 

zalt.  4*  SALT. 

za'man  (sa'man),  or  za'mang 
(sS'mang),  n.  [Ci.  saman.]  The 
rain  tree. 

za-mar'ra  (tha-mar'ra  ;  268).  za- 
mar'ro  (-ro),  n.  [Sp.]  A  Span¬ 
ish  shepherd’s  sheepskin  coat. 
Zam'biB  (zfim'bTs).  Bib. 
zam'bo  (z&m'bd).  Var.  of 

SAMBO. 

[|  z  a  m  b  om'ba  (tham-b(5m'ba; 
26H),  n,  [Sp.]  Music.  A  crude 
instrument  made  by  inserting  a 
stick  through  parchment 
stretched  over  a  wide-mouthed 
earthen  jar.and  sounded  by  rub¬ 
bing  the  stick. 

Zam-bo'ni’a  pile(dziim-b5'nez). 
See  dry  pile.  [=  zpmrooruk.] 
zam-boo'rak  ( zfim-boo'rQk),n.  | 
Zam'bri  (z&m'brT ).  Bib. 
zam-bu'eo.  4*  sambuk. 
Zam'i-crus  (z  tt  m'T-k  r  d  s),  n. 
[NL.  ;  Gr.  £a-  very  4-  poepos 
small  ;  —  from  the  size  of  the 
molars.]  Paleon.  A  genus  of  ex¬ 
tinct  edentates  from  the  Eocene 
of  Patagonia,  allied  to  Megathe¬ 
rium,  but  no  larger  than  sloths 


food  foot  •  out,  oil ;  chair  ;  ro  ;  sing,  ir)k  ;  then,  thin ;  nature,  verdure  (250) ;  K  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  aeh  (144) ;  boN ;  yet ;  zh  =  z  in  azure.  Numbera«refer  to  §§  in  Guide. 
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za  min  da'ri (zo-men'da're),  za-minda'ry  (-da'rl),?i.  Also 
ze-minda'rl  (zg-).  [Per.  zamin-ddri.]  The  jurisdiction  of 
a  zamindar  ;  the  land  of  a  zaiuindar.  Cf.  amani  a.  India. 
Zan  ni  Chel'li  a  (z&n'T-kgl'I-d),  n.  [NL.,  after  Gian  Giro¬ 
lamo  Zannickelli  (1662-1729),  Italian  botanist.]  But.  A 
small  genus  of  potamogetonaceous  aquatic  plants  of  wide 
distribution,  having  branching  capillary  stems,  small 
acute  leaves,  and  axillary  achlaraydeous  flowers,  which 
with  the  leaves  are  originally  inclosed  in  a  hyaline  enve¬ 
lope.  Z.  palustris  is  the  horned  pond  weed. 

Za-no'ni  a  (z«-no'nT-d ;  -nya),  n.  [NL.,  after  G.  Zanoni , 
Italian  botanist.]  Hot.  A  genus  of  Malayan  cucurbits  with 
small  panicled  flowers  and  3-valved  fruits  and  with  broad¬ 
ly  winged  seeds.  Z.  indica  bears  the  bandoleer  fruit. 
Zan'te  cur'rant  (ziin'tg).  A  kind  of  seedless  grape  or 
raisin  ;  —  so  called  from  Zante.  one  of  the  Ionian  Islands. 
Zan-thox'y-lum  (z5n-th5k'sT-ltim),  n.  [NL.,  erroneous 
for  Xanthoxylum,  fr.  Gr.  £ai/06s  yellow  -f-  £v\ov  wood.] 
Bat.  A  large  genus  of  rutaceous  trees  or  shrubs  of  wide 
distribution.  They  have  odd-pinnate  leaves,  small  green¬ 
ish  flowers  with  2-5  pistils  and  2-valved  fleshy  capsules. 
See  prickly  ash.  Several  species  yield  good  timber, 
za'ny  (za'nl),  n. ;  pi.  -nies  (-mz).  [F.  zani,  fr.  It.  zanni 
a  buffoon,  merry-andrew,  orig.  same  as  Giovanni  John,  L. 
Joannes.  See  John.]  1.  A  subordinate  fool  or  clown 
who  aped  ridiculously  the  tricks  of  liis  principal ;  hence, 
in  general,  a  clown  ;  buffoon  ;  merry-andrew.  “  The  other 
gallant  is  his  zany,  and  doth  most  of  these  tricks  after 
him  ;  sweats  to  imitate  him  in  everything.”  B.  Jonson. 
2.  A  simpleton  ;  a  silly  or  foolish  fellow.  Eng. 

Zan  zl  bar'  (zan'zT-bar' ;  zXn'zT-),  n.  A  sultanate  of  East 
Africa.  —  Zanzibar  aloes,  African  aloes. 

Za  phren'tls  (za-frSn'tis),  n.  [NL.]  fi 
Pa/eon.  An  extinct  genus  of  solitary  " 
cup-shaped  corals  common  in  the  Paleo¬ 
zoic  formations.  It  has  c 

numerous  septa  radiating  ^ 

from  a  deep  pit  in  one  side 
of  the  cup.  By  some  it  is 
made  the  type  of  a  family, 

Za-Phren'ti  dae  (  ti  de). 

Za-pod'l  dcB  (zd-p5d'T-de), 
n.  pi.  [NL.  ;  Gr.  £a-  very 
-f-  TTouv  foot  -j-  -idae.] 

Zool.  The  family  of  ro¬ 
dents  consisting  of  the  Zaphrentis  (Z.  cassedayi).  a  Side 
jumping  mice,  formerly  View,  b  Interior  of  Cup. 
regarded  as  a  subfamily,  Zap'O  di'naB  (zgp'ft-df'ne),  of  the 
Dipodidae.  The  typical  genus  is  Za'pus  (za'pus). 

Za  po  tec'  (sa'po-tSk'),  n.  An  Indian  of  an  ancient  civil¬ 
ized  nation,  mainly  of  Oaxaca,  Mexico.  They  had  stone- 
built  towns,  a  calendar,  and  were  as  civilized  as  the  Aztecs. 
The  ruins  of  Mitla  are  ascribed  to  them. 

Za'po-tec'an  (-tgk'fin),  a.  Designating,  or  pertaining  to,  a 
linguistic  stock  of  American  Indians  comprising  the  Maz- 
atecs,  Mixtecs,  and  Zapotecs. 

za'ra-tite  (za'ra-tit),  n.  [Sp.  zaralila;  after  G.  Zarate.'] 
Min.  A  basic  carbonate  of  nickel,  NiC0;i,2Ni(0H)24H20, 
occurring  in  emerald-green  incrustations 
or  compact  masses  ;  —  called  also  emerald 
nickel. 

za  re'ba  (zd-re'ba),  n.  Also  za-ree'ba,  ze- 
re'ba,  ze-ri'ba.  [Ar.  zaribah  cattle  pen, 
camp.]  An  improvised  stockade,  esp.  one 
made  of  thorn  bushes,  etc.  Sudan. 
zarl  (zarf  ;  zurf),  n.  [Ar.  zarf  sheath,  case.] 

Art.  A  metallic  cuplike  stand  for  a  finjan. 
zarp  (ziirp),  n.  [So  named  from  the  letters 
on  the  policemen’s  buttons,  meaning  South 
(D.  zuid)  African  Republic  Police.]  A 
policeman  of  the  former  South  African  Re¬ 
public,  now  the  Transvaal,  a  British  colony.  Zarf. 
zar-zuela  (thar-tliwa'la  ;  268),  n.  [Sp.]  A  Spanish  vari¬ 
ety  of  operetta  or  vaudeville  with  alternating  music  and 
dialogue;  —  said  to  have  been  introduced  in  the  17th  cen¬ 
tury  at  the  royal  residence  of  La  Zarzuela. 

Zausch-ne'ri  a  (z6sh-ne'n-d),  n.  [NL.,  after  H.  Zausch- 
ner ,  Bohemian  botanist.]  Bot.  A  small  genus  of  Califor¬ 


nian  onagraceous  plants  with  scarlet  flowers  like  those  of 
Fuchsia ,  and  comose  seeds. 

zax  (zSks),  n.  [See  sax.]  A  tool  for  trimming  and  punc¬ 
turing  roofing  slates. 

za'yat  (za'yXt),  n.  [Burmese,  lit.,  a  stopping  place  to 
eat  in.]  A  public  shed,  or  portico,  for  travelers,  wor¬ 
shipers,  etc.  Burma. 

Ze'a  (ze'rt),  7i.  [L.,  a  kind  of  grain,  fr.  Gr.  f*a,  £eta  ;  cf. 

Skr.  yava  barley.]  Bot.  A  genus  of  large  grasses  having 
broad  ribbon-shaped  leaves  and  monoecious  flowers,  the 
staminate  forming  an  ample  terminal  panicle,  the  pistil¬ 
late  in  a  sessile  axillary  spike  enveloped  by  numerous 
bracts.  Z.  mays ,  the  only  species,  is  Indian  corn,  or  maize. 

zeal  (zel),  ii.  [F.  zele ;  cf.  OF.  zel ,  Pg.  &  It.  zelo ,  Sp.  zelo , 
celo  ;  fr.  L.  zelus ,  Gr.  (JVjAos  eager  rivalry,  zeal.  Cf.  jeal¬ 
ous.]  1.  Ardor  in  the  pursuit  of  anything ;  eagerness  in 
favor  of  a  person  or  cause ;  ardent  and  active  interest ; 
enthusiasm  ;  fervor. 

1  bear  them  record  that  theyhave  a  zeal  of  (for,  Rev.  Ver.) 
God,  but  not  according  to  knowledge.  Rom.  x.  2. 

2.  A  zealot.  Ob s.  B.  Jonson. 

Syn.  —  See  eagerness. 

zeal'ot  (zSl'ftt),  n.  [F.  zelote  or  L.  zelotes ,  fr.  Gr. 

See  zeal.]  1.  One  who  is  zealous;  one  who  engages 
warmly  in  any  cause,  and  pursues  his  object  with  earnest¬ 
ness  and  ardor;  esp.,  one  who  is  overzealous,  or  carried 
away  by  his  zeal ;  one  absorbed  in  devotion  to  anything  ; 
an  enthusiast ;  a  fanatical  partisan.  Sir  J .  Stephen. 

2.  [cap.]  Jewish  Antiq.  One  of  a  fanatical  sect  which 
bitterly  opposed  the  Roman  domination  of  Palestine  ;  a 
Canamean.  During  the  great  rebellion  and  the  siege  of 
Jerusalem  they  were  terrible  opponents  not  only  to  the 
Romans,  but  to  other  Jewish  factions.  See  sicarius. 

Syn.  —  See  enthusiast. 

zea  lot'i-cal  (ze-15t'T-kal),  a.  Like,  or  suitable  to,  a  zealot; 
ardently  zealous.  Rare.  Strype. 

zeal'ot  ism  (zSl'iU-Tz'm),  n.  [Cf.  F.  zelotismc.]  Charac¬ 
ter  or  conduct  of  a  zealot ;  zealotry.  —  zeal'Ot-ist,  n. 

Zeal'Ot-ry  (-rl),  n.  Character  and  behavior  of  a  zealot; 
excess  of  zeal ;  fanatical  devotion. 

Enthusiasm,  visionariness,  seems  the  tendency  of  the  German; 
zeal,  zealotry ,  of  the  English.  Coleridge. 

zeal'ous  (zSl'ws),  a.  [LL.  zelosus.  See  zeal.]  Filled 
with,  characterized  by,  or  due  to,  zeal ;  warmly  engaged, 
or  ardent,  esp.  in  behalf  of  an  object ;  as,  zealous  service. 

He  may  be  zealous  in  the  salvation  of  souls.  Law. 

Upon  thy  cheek  lay  1  this  zealous  kiss.  Shak. 

zealous  witness,  Law,  a  willing  witness. 

—  zeal'ous  ly,  adv.  —  zeal'ous-ness,  n. 

ze'bra  (ze'brd),  n.m  [Abyssinian  (Amharic)  z\bra ,  formerly 
zXgra.  zlgora  ;  zlgra  is  now  used  for  the  Guinea  fowl,  orig. 
meaning  of  a  striped  black-and-white  color  :  cf.  Pg.  zebra.] 
1.  Any  of  several  African  equine  mam¬ 
mals,  allied  to  the  horse  and  the  ass, 
but  conspicuously  striped  black  or  black- 
on  a  white  or  huffy  ground.  There 
are  three  species,  rap¬ 
idly  approaching  ex¬ 
tinction.  The  true  or 
mountain  zebra  {Equvs, 
o  r  Hippohgris, 
zebra)  of  the 
mountains  of 
Cape  Colony  has 
the  body  and  legs 
striped,  but  the 
belly.plain.  Bur- 
cheli’s  zebra  ( E . 
bur  c  hell  i ),  of 

..  .  .  „  ,  ,  „  .  .  which  there  are 

Mountain  Zebra  (Equus  zebra).  several  varieties 

inhabiting  the  plains  in  central  and  eastern  Africa,  has 
the  body  and  belly  striped,  but  the  legs  plain  or  nearly  so. 
Grevy’s  zebra  ( E .  greryi)  the  largest  species,  inhabits 
mountains  of  northeast  Africa.  It  has  the  stripes,  on  both 
body  and  legs,  narrower  and  more  numerous,  and  has  the 
ears  long  and  fringed  with  hair.  Cf.  quagga. 

2.  A  black  yellow-striped  butterfly  ( Aposlrajihia  chari- 
thonia  or  Heliconius  charitonius)  of  the  subfamily  Helico- 
niinae,  found  in  southern  Florida  and  the  West  Indies. 


zebra  caterpillar.  The  larva  of  an  Americannoctuid  moth 

(Mamestra  picta).  It  is  h-tth j.  j ,,, 

light  yellow,  with  abroad 

black  stripe  on  the  back  *  V  X  <rrvT 

and  lateral  stripes  crossed  v  ,i,3 

with  white.  It  feeds  on  Zlbra  Caterpdlar. 

cultivated  plants,  as  cabbages,  beets,  etc. 
zebra  parrakeet  or  parakeet.  An  Australian  grass  par- 
rakeet  (Melopsittacus  undulatus)  often  kept  as  a  cage  bird. 
Its  upper  parts  are  mostly  pale  greenish  yellow,  with 
transverse  brownish  black  crescents ;  the  under  parts, 
rump,  and  upper  tail  coverts  are  bright  green ;  two  central 
tail  feathers  and  the  cheek  patches  are  bright  blue, 
zebra  swallowtail.  A  very  large  swallow-tailed  butter¬ 
fly  ( Iphiclides  ajax),  of  eastern  North  America,  witlkgreen- 
ish  or  yellowish  white  wings,  barred  with  black.  Its  larva 
feeds  on  the  papaw. 

ze'bra-wood'  (ze'brd- wdbd'),  n.  Any  of  several  treeshav¬ 
ing  marked  or  striped  wood  ;  also,  the  wood  itself.  Spe¬ 
cif.:  a  A  tropical  American  connaraceous  tree  ( Connants 
guianensis)  with  beautifully  marked  hard  wood  used  in 
cabinetwork,  b  A  tropical  Asiatic  and  African  rubia- 
ceous  tree  ( Guetlarda  speciosa),  from  the  flowers  of  which 
a  perfume  is  extracted  in  India,  c  The  West  Indian  myr- 
taceous  tree  Anamomis  dicholoma.  d  =  araroba,  2. 
Ze-bri'na  (ze-bri'nd),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  zebra ,  alluding  to  the 
striped  leaves.]  Bot.  A  small  genus  of  commelinaceous 
trailing  plants.  Z.  pendula ,  or  wandering  Jew,  has  leaves 
reddish  purple  beneath  and  silvery  white  suffused  and 
striped  with  purple  above,  and  small  rose-red  flowers, 
ze'brine  (ze'brin  ;  -bnn  ;  183),  a.  Pertaining  to,  or  re¬ 
sembling,  a  zebra. 

ze  brin'ny  (ze-brTn'T),  n.  ;pl.  -nies  (-Tz).  A  cross  between 
a  male  horse  and  a  female  zebra. 

ze'bru-la  (ze'brdo-ld;  zeb'roo-ld),  ze'brule  (ze'brool),  n. 
A  cross  between  a  male  zebra  and  a  female  horse, 
ze'bu  (ze'bli),  n.  [F.  zebu,  its  name  at  the  Paris  fair  of 
1752,  prob. 
fr.  Tibetan 
ze  u,  zeba , 
the  hump  of 
a  zebu  or 
camel.]  A 
b  o  v  i  n  e 
m  a  m  m  a  1 
( Bos  indi- 
cus)  widely 
domesti¬ 
cated  in  In¬ 
dia,  China, 
the  East  lu¬ 
ff  i  e  s  ,  and 

East  Africa.  It  usually  has  short  horns,  large  pendulous 
ears,  a  large  dewlap,  and  a  large  hump  over  the  slioulders  ; 
but  these  characters  vary  in  different  breeds,  w  hich  range 
in  size  from  that  of  the  common  ox  to  that  of  a  large 
mastiff.  They  are  used  as  beasts  of  burden,  for  riding,  and 
for  their  milk  and  flesh.  See  also  Brahman  bull. 
ze'bub  (ze'bhb),  n.  [Ar.  dhubab.]  A  large  fly  of  Abys¬ 
sinia,  like  the  tsetse  fly  destructive  to  cattle.  Cf.  zimb. 
Zech'a-ri'ah  (zgk'd-ri'd),  n.  1.  =  Zachariah  ;  —  maac. 
prop.  name. 

2.  Bib.  a  One  of  the  Hebrew  prophets  of  the  period  of  the 
return  to  Palestine  (about  520  b.  c.),  who,  with  Haggai, 
persuaded  the  Jews  to  rebuild  the  temple,  b  The  Book 
of  Zeehariali.  See  Old  Testament. 
zed  (z5d),  n.  [F.  zede,  perh.  through  It.  zeta,  fr.  L.  zeta. 
See  zeta;  cf.  izzard.]  The  letter  Z;  —  still  the  usual 
name  in  England.  Cf.  Z. 

zed'o-a-ry  (zSd'6-a-i  I),  n.  [F.  zkdoaire ,  or  LL.  zedoaria  ; 
cf.  It.  zedoaria ,  zeltovario ,  Pg.  zedoaria ,  Sp.  zedoaria , 
cedoaria;  all  fr.  Ar.  &  Per.  zedwar  ;  cf.  Ar.  jadtc&r.  Cf. 
setwall.]  A  fragrant  East  Indian  drug  of  a  warm,  bitter, 
aromatic  taste,  formerly  used  in  medicine  ci*b  uaut, 

and  still  used  in  India.  It  is  the  rhizome  of  oi  lerent 
species  of  Curcuma,  e sp.  C.  zedoaria.  Thei  .  t  •  k  ;  : 
round  and  long  zedoary.  See  Curcuma,  1 
Zee'man  ef  fect'  (za'man).  Physics.  T1  >  .  , 

duplication,  triplication,  etc.,  oi  spectral  •  .  »-n  ir¬ 

radiations  emanate  in  a  strong  magnet  i 


Za-mi'ra  (za-mT'ra).  D.  Bib. 
za'mo-rin (za'miVnn), //.  Also 
-rine.  [Pg.  samorim,  fr.  Malaya- 
lain  samiirx ,  tdmiitiri.]  The  title 
of  the  Hindu  sovereign  of  Cali¬ 
cut  and  surrounding  territory. 
India.  Obs.  or  R. 
Za'mothtza'mBth;  -moth).  Bib. 
umouse'  (za-nuJos'),  u.  [Ar. 
jdmiis.]  Short-horned  buffalo. 

!  zam  po'gna  (tsam-pO'nyii),  n. 
[It.]  music.  A  sort  of  bagpipe 
formerly  in  use  among  Italian 
peasants.  [of  zampogna.I 

zam  pu'gna  (-poo'nya).  Var.  | 
Zam-zum'mim  (z&m-zOm'tm), 
Zam-zum'mims  (-Tmz).  n.  pi. 
[H  e  b.  zamzuinnnin.)  Bib.  A 
name  given  to  the  giants  by  the 
Ammonites  [zenana.  I 

za-na'na  (zd-nii'nd).  Var.  of  I 
Zan'cli-dae  (zfti)'klT-de),  n.  pi. 
[NL.,  fr.  generic  name  Zanclus 
(fr.  Gr  ^dyxXy]  sickle)  4-  -idx.] 
Zool.  A  family  of  squamipin- 
nate  fishes  consisting  of  the 
Moorish  idol. 

Zan'clo-don(-klo-d5n),  n.  [NL.; 
Gr.  £uy<\r)  sickle  -I-  ofiou?, 
65 6 v-ros,  tooth.]  Pa/eon.  A  ge¬ 
nus  of  dinosaurs  from  the  Keu- 
per  formations  of  central  Eu¬ 
rope.  It  resembles  Mt  galosaii- 
7iis,  but  has  amphiccclous  verte¬ 
brae.  By  some  it  is  made  the 
type  of  a  family,  Zan  clo-don'- 
tl-dae  (-d5n'tT-d*e).  [Niam.I 
Zan'deh  (ziin'de),  w.  =  Niam-| 
zan'der  (zi\n'd5r),  w.  [G.]  A 
pike  perch  ( Centropomus ,  or 
Sandrus,  luciojtrrca),  of  central 
Europe,  allied  to  the  wall-eyed 
perch. 

zand'mole/  (z&nd'mSP).  w.  [D.] 
Sand  mole, or  Cape  mole  rat.  See 
mole  rat  a. 

za-nel'latzd-nei'd),  n.  A  mixed 
twilled  fabric  for  umbrellas. 
Za'ni-ah  (zii'nY-d),  u.  [Ar.  al 
zawiah  the  corner.]  See  star. 
I|  zan'ja  (than'hii;  189.268),  n. 
[Sp.]  An  irrigating  canal. 


||  zan-je'ro( than-ha'rS;  189, 268), 
n.  [Sp.]  One  in  charge  of  water 
distribution  from  zanias. 
Za-no'a  ( zd-no'd).  D.  Bib. 
Za-no'ah  (-a).  Bib. 
Za-no'e(-C).  I).  Bib. 
za-no'na  palm  Ud-nO'nd).  The 
paxiuba  palm, 
zant  (zant),  u.  =  zander. 
zan'te  (z&n'tP),  or  zante  fustic. 

=  ZANTEWOOD. 

Zan^e-deB'chi-a  (-deB'kl-d),  n. 
[NL.,  alter  one  Zantedeschi ,  an 
Italian.]  Bot.  Syn.  of  Aroides. 
zan'te-wood  (zftn'tc-wdbd''),  n. 
a  Fustet.  b  =  satinwood.  1. 
Zan'  tho-rhi'za  ( z&mthfi-rl'zd), 
n.  [NL.,  erroneous  for  .Y ant  ho- 
rhiza ,  fr.  Gr.  t-ai6o<;  j-ellow  -f 
pi£a  root.]  Bot.  A  monotypic 
genus  of  North  American  ra- 
nunculaccous  subshrubs.  See 
SHHIU  YELLOW  ROOT. 

Zan'tiot  (/fin'tT-Ot),  Zan'ti- 
ote  (-ot).  w.  A  native  or  inhabi¬ 
tant  of  Zante,  one  of  the  Ionian 
Islands.  [to.  Obs.  I 

za'ny.  r.  t.  To  play  the  zanyl 
za'ny-ism  (-Yz'm),  n.  A  charac¬ 
teristic  or  practice  of  a  zany 
zan'zack.  +  sanjak. 
Zan-za'li-an  (zlln-za'lY-dn),  n. 
[From  Zanzalns ,  a  surname  of 
Jacob  Baradmus.]  Eccl.  /list. 
=  Jacobite,  1. 
zan'ze  (ziin'zC),  n.  [Ar.  canj 
castanets,  cymbals,  Persian 
harp.]  Music.  An  African  in¬ 
strument  composed  ot  a  drum¬ 
like  wooden  box  with  inserted 
tongues  of  wood  or  metal, 
sounded  by  the  finger  or  a  stick. 
Zanzolist,  n.  A  Zanzalian.  Obs: 
Za-pa'ro  (sn-pii'rS  ;  26^),  u.  ;  jil. 
-rom  (-roz).  An  Indian  of  an 
extensive  linguistic  stock  of 
eastern  Ecuador.  They  are  ex¬ 
pert  boatmen,  hardy  and  brave, 
hut  indolent  and  given  to  tribal 
wars.— Za-pa'ro-an  (-r6-dn),  a. 

\[  Za-pas'  (z4-pas')«  n.  [Russ.] 
See  army  organization. 


za  na-te'ro  (thii'pa-ta'rS  ;  268), 
/j.  [Sp.,  prop.,  shoemaker.]  The 
leather  jack. 

||  za'pa-te'ro,  a  tus7  za-pa'tos 

(ii  toos'  tha-pa'tfs.:  26S).  [Sp.] 
Shoemaker,  (keep)  to  your 
shoes.  Cf.  Sl'TOR,  NE  SUPRA 
I 'RE  PI  DA  M. 

zaph'a-ra  (z&f'r>-rd).  n.  Zaffcr. 
Zaph'nath-pa  a-ne'ah  <  z  ft  V- 
nath-pa',d-ne'«),  n.  Bib.  A  name 
given  to  Joseph  by  Pharaoh. 
Za'phon  (zS'fOn).  Bib. 
za-po'ta  gum  (sd-p5'td  ;  268). 
[See  Sapota.]  Chicle, 
za-po'te  (8ii-p5'ta  ;  26Si, n.  [Sp. 
See  sa podilla.]  a  The  sapo- 
dilla.  West  Indies,  b  The  date 
plum,  or  persimmon.  Phil.  I. 
zap  o-til'la  ( zftp'6-tYl'd).  Var. 
of  s.\  PODI LLA. 

zap-ti'ah  (zbp-te'ii),  zap-ti'eh 
(-e),  j/.  [Turk.  (fr.  Ar.)  &  Ar. 
dabtiah,  prop.,  regulation, 
order.  |  A  Turkish  policeman. 
za-pu'pe(sa-poo'pa;  208;  as  Lai. 
zd-pu'pc),  n .  Any  of  various 
Mexican  agaves,  as  Agave  za- 
p vpe,  etc.,  yielding  fiber  some¬ 
what  similar  to  heneqnen  ;  also, 
the  fiber.  [of  SE i: \  i 

zar(ziir  ;  zii).  Dial.  Eng.  var.  I 
zar(zOr),  77.  Alsozc?1.  Seeorz. 
Za'ra.  or  Z&'rah  (za'rd  ;  11.5). 
Bib. 

za'ra-ban'da.  •]*  saraband. 
Zar'a-ces  (zfir'd-sez),  Zar'a- 
kes(-kez).  Bib. 

Za  ra-go'za.Maid  of  (tha'rii-go'- 
thii).  =  Maid  of  Saragossa. 
Zar'a-hi  (zIlr'd-hT),  Zar  a-hi'a 
(-liT'd ).  Zar'a-hi'as  (-as),  Za'- 
ra-i  (za'rH-T  :  -ri).  D.  Bib. 
Za-ra'ias  (zd-ra'yds;  -ri'ds). 
Bib.  [of  SERA pe.  I 

za-ra'pe  (sH-rii'pa;  268).  Var. I 
Zar  a-thuB'tri-an  ( ^Ar'd-thdos'- 
trT-zTn),  Zar'a-thus'tric  t-trYk), 
a.  Zoronstrian. 

Zar'a-thuB'tri-an-ism  (-Yz’m). 
Za^a-thus'trism  (-trYz’m),  n. 
=  Zoroastrianism. 
zarauenda.  ^  saraband. 


Za're-ah  (za'rC-d;  zd-re'-). 
Bib.  LB16.I 

Za're-ath-iteB  (-Ath-Tts),  n.  pi.  \ 
Za'red  (zii'red  ;  11.5).  Bib. 
Zar'e-phath  ( /.fti  'p-fAth).  Bib. 
Zar'e-tan  (zar'P-tan),  Zar'e- 
than  (  thfin).  Bib.  [h sir).  Bih. | 
Za  reth-sha'har  (zaTeth-sha'-l 
Zar'hites  (zar'hYts),  n.  pi.  Bib. 
za-ri'ba  (zd-re'bd).  Var.  of  za- 
reba. 

zar'nich  (zar'nYk),  77.  Also 
zar'nec  (-n5k),  etc.  [F.,  fr.  Ar. 
az-zernikh ,  fr.  Gr.  apaew  kov. 
See  arsenic.]  Native  sulphide 
of  arsenic,  including  sandarac 
and  ovpiment.  Obs.  or  R. 
Zar-ta'nah  (zar-ta'nd  ;  ziir'tit- 
nii).  Zar'than  (zar'thrTn).  Vars. 
of  Za  retan. 

II  zar'the  (tsgr't?),  n.  [G.]  A 
European  bream  (Abramis  vim- 
ha  ). 

zat(7&t).  ».  =  ZAX. 
zatare.  zatarre.  +  zattare. 
Zath'o  e  (zAth'o-e;  zd-th5'e), 
Zath'o  ea  (-ez).  Bib. 

Za-thu'i  (zd-thQ'T).  Bib. 
za'ti  (za'tP),  n.  The  bonnet 
monkey  (3/nraca  sinica ).  [  Obs.  | 
zattare.  ?j.[Sp.  zatara. J  A  raft.| 
Zat'thu  iz&t'thii),  -thu-1  (-thO- 
I).  /  ib.  Vars.  of  Zattu. 

Zat'tu  ( zftt'fi).  Bib. 

Zau'rak  (zou'rdk),  n.  [Ar.  al 
zan  ray  the  boat.]  See  star. 
Za'van  (za'vdn).  Var.  of  Zaa- 
v  a  n  . 

Za'vi-la'  va  (z  a'v  P-j  ii'vd),  n. 
[Ar.  al  zdwiah  the  angle.]  See 
sta  R. 

zay.  +  say. 

Za'yin  (zii'yYn).  n.  [Heb.  zd- 
7/177  ]  The  seventh  letter  ["J  of 
the  Hebrew  alphahet,  equiv. 
to  Eng.  2.  Asa  numeral  =  7. 
zayl.  sail. 
zaynt.  +  saint. 

Za'za  (z&'zd).  Bib. 

Z  bar.  Z  beam.  See  Z,  a. 

ze.  -fr  SKA.  [p.  p.  of  SAY.  | 

zeade.  zeayde.  said ,  pret.  &l 


zeal.  r.  i.  To  be  zealous.  Obs. 
zeal'ant  (z<l'dnt),  n.  [Cf.  L. 
zr  Ians,  p.  pr.  of  zelare  to  be  zeal¬ 
ous.]  A  zealot.  Obs. 
zealed  (zeld),  a.  Full  of,  or 
characterized  by.  zeal.  Obs. 
zeal'ful.  a.  See  -Ft  1.. 
zeal'lesB.  a.  See -less. 
Zeal-of-the-Land  Busy.  A  hyp¬ 
ocritical  Puritan  in  Ben  Jon- 
son’s  “  Bartholomew  Fair.” 
zeal'ou8-y,  n.  Zeal;  zealous- 
ness.  Obs. 
zeayde.  See  zeade. 

Zeb  Abbr.  Zebadiah ;  Zebedee. 
Zeb  a-di'ah  (z  P  b'd-dl'd),  n. 
[Ilcb.  Zebadydh .]  Lit.,  gift  of 
Jehovah; — masc.  prop.  name. 
Bib. 

Ze'bah  (ze'bd).  Bib. 
Ze-ba'im_(zP-ba'lm).  Bib. 
ze'bec  (ze'bPk).  Var.  of  xebec. 
Zeb'e-dee  (zPb'P-de).  tn  IL. 
Z.ebedaeus .  Gr.  Ze/3e5 alo?,  of 
Ileh.  origin.  Cf.  Zebadiah.] 

1.  Masc.  prop.  name. 

2.  Bib.  The  father  of  the  disci¬ 
ples  James  and  John. 

Zeb'e-de'i  ( zf  b'P-de'T),  _  Zeb  e- 
di'a  (-(lT'd).  Ze'be-e  (ze'bf-e  ; 
zPb'P-e).  I).  Bib. 
zeb'e-line.  Var.  of  zibeline. 
Ze  bi'da  (zP-bl'dd  ;  z5b'Y-dd). 
D  /  \h. 

Ze-bi'na  (jP-hT'nd),  n.  [Ileh. 
ZebJnd  J  Lit.,  bought ;  —  masc. 
prop,  name  Bib. 

Ze  boi'im  ( /P-boi'Ym).  Bib. 

Ze  bo'im  (zP-bo'Ym).  Bib. 
zebra  fish  A  pereoid  fish  of 
Australia  (A'eotephrtrops zebra ). 
zebra  grass.  The  striped-leaved 
eulalin.  [wolf,  or  thy lacine.  I 
zebra  opossum,  'l'he  Tasmanian  I 
zebra  plant.  A  Brazilian  ma- 
rantaceous  plant  ( Calathea  ze- 
brina)  having  green-and-white 
striped  leaves. 

zebra  poison.  A  poisonous  eu¬ 
phorbia  ( Euphorbia  arborea)  of 
South  Africa. 

zebra  shark.  A  tiger  shark. 


zebra  spider.  f 

zebra  wolf, 
ze'broid  ( ze' 

zel  u  catt  e  Z  !  ‘  0  • 

Ze-bu'dah  (z<  -«■  <. 

zeb'u-der  (zCu'f?  1 

setic.J  The  C. 

77777  caucasica ). 

Ze'bul  (ze'hi 

Zeb'ulon-ite  : 

Var  nf  i 

Zeb'u-lun  (-If  '  One  of 

Jacob’s  twel  r-;i  or  the 

tribe  named  1  nim 
Zeb'u-lun-ite 
ant  of  Zebulun. 
zech.  sack. 

Zech.  Abbr.  Zechnriah. 
zeche.  ^  sack,  seek. 
zech'in.  zec'chin.  zec'chine 
(zPk'Yn),  zec-chi'no  (tePk-ke'* 
n5).  71.  [It.  zecchiuo.  See  se- 

Qt'IN.]  =  SEQUIN.  1. 

Zech'stein'  (zPk'stYnO  G.  t6PK'- 
slitln"),  77.  [G..  lit.,  mine  stone.] 
Geol.  t’pper  division  of  the  Per¬ 
mian  of  Europe. 

zed.  +  SEED.  SAD. 

Ze'dad  (ze'dfid).  Bib. 

zed  bar  A  Z  bar.  See  Z,  a. 
zede.  said,  pret.  A  p.  p.  of 
say  [Var.  of  Zedekiah.I 

Zed  e-chi'as  (7  P  d'f-k  T'd  s).| 
Zed  e  ki'ah  (-kl'd),  v.  [Heb. 
Tsidqif/ah.)  1.  I  it.,  justice  of 
the  Lord  :  — masc.  prop,  name- 
2.  Bib.  Son  of  Josiah  and  last 
king  of  Judah,  ruling  from  597 
to  586  b.  c. 

zee.  +  see. 

zee(ze),  n.  a=Z.  b  A  Z  bar. 
See  Z,  a.  U.  S. 

Ze'eb  (ze'Pb:  zeb).  Bib.  [U.5.1 
zee  bar.  A  Z  bar.  See  Z,  a.| 
zeed  (zed).  Dial.  Eng  var.  of 
SEED.  [p.  p.  of  SEE.  | 

zeed  (zed).  Dial.  &  illit.  pret.  &| 
||  zee'koe'  (za'kdo'),  n.  ID., 
sea  (or  lake)  cn  .]  A  hippo¬ 
potamus.  . South  rican  Dutch. 

zeel.  zeele.  +  zeal. 
zef'jrr.  Zephyr.  Ref.  Sp. 
Ze-grifl'(tha-gres'),o/-  Ze-gri'ea 


ale,  senate,  cSre,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofa  ;  eve,  Svent,  6nd,  recent,  maker ;  Ice,  III ;  old,  6bey,  orb,  5dd,  s5ft,  cdnnect ;  use,  unite,  urn,  iip,  circus,  menii  ; 

||  Foreign  Word.  f  Obsolete  Variant  of.  +  combined  with.  =  equals. 
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ZEUZERIAN 


•erved  in  1896;  by  P .  Zeeman,  a  Dutch  physicist,  and  re- 
garded  as  an  important  confirmation  of  the  electromag¬ 
netic  theory  of  light.  b 

II  Zeit'geist  (tsit'gist'),  n.  [G. ;  zeit  time  geist  spirit. 
See  tide,  n  ;  ghost,  n.]  The  spirit  of  the  time ;  the 
general  intellectual  and  moral  state  or  temper  characteris¬ 
tic  of  any  period  of  time. 

zel'O-typ'i-a  (zgl'o-tJp'T-d),  n.  Also zelotypie.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr. 
£ijA0TV7rta  rivalry.  See  zeal  ;  type.]  1.  Jealousy.  Obs. 
2.  Med.  Morbid  or  fanatical  zeal  in  the  prosecution  of  an 
enterprise.  —  zel'O-typ'lc  (-Ik),  a. 

zem'atvo  (zSmst'fo),  n.  [Russ.,  fr.  zemtya  land.]  In 
Russia,  an  elective  local  district  and  provincial  administra¬ 
tive  assembly.  Originally  it  was  composed  of  representa¬ 
tives  elected  by  the  peasantry,  the  householders  of  the 
towns,  and  the  landed  proprietors.  In  the  reign  of  Alex- 
under  III.  the  power  of  the  noble  landowners  was  in¬ 
creased,  the  peasants  allowed  only  to  elect  candidates  from 
whom  the  governor  of  the  province  nominated  the  deputy, 
and  all  acts  of  the  zemstvo  subjected  to  the  approval  of  tlie 
governor,  theoretically  the  zemstvo  has  large  powers 
relating  to  taxatiou,  education,  public  health,  etc.,  but 
practically  these  powers  are  in  most  cases  limited  to  the 
adjustment  of  the  state  taxation. 

Zem'zem  (zSm'zgm),  n.  [Ar.  zamzam.]  The  sacred  well 
at  Mecca  near  the  Caaba  claimed  by  Mohammedans  to  be 
the  one  discovered  by  Hagar  when  wandering  on  the  des¬ 
ert  with  her  sou  Ishmael  (Gen.  xxi.  19). 

ze-na'na  (zH-na'nd),  n.  [Hind,  zenana ,  zandna ,  fr.  Per. 
zanana,  fr.  zan  woman  ;  akin  to  E.  quean.}  The  part  of 
a  dwelling  in  which  the  women  of  a  family  are  secluded  ; 
a  harem  or  seraglio.  India. 

Zend(zend),n.  [Per.  See  Zend-Avesta.]  The  translation  and 
exposition  in  the  Huzvaresh,  or  literary  Pahlavi,  language, 
of  the  Avesta,  the  Zoroastrian  sacred  writings ;  as  com¬ 
monly  used,  the  language  of  the  Avesta.  Cf.  Persian,  n.,  2. 

Zend'— A-ves'ta  (-d-vSs'to),  n.  [Properly,  the  Avesta,  or 
sacred  text,  and  its  send,  or  interpretation,  in  a  more 
modern  and  intelligible  language.  IP.  D.  Whitney .]  The 
sacred  Zoroastrian  writings.  See  Avesta  ;  cf.  Zend. 

Ze'nlth  (ze'ntth  ;  also,  esp.  in  British  usage,  zSn'Ith ;  277), 
n.  [ME.  senylh,  OF.  cenith,  F.  zenith,  Sp.  zenit,  cenit, 
for  cenit ,  abbr.  fr.  Ar.  samt-ar-ras  way  of  the  head,  verti¬ 
cal  place ;  samt  way,  path  -)-  at  the  +  ras  head.  Cf.  azi¬ 
muth.]  1.  That  point  of  the  heavens  vertically  above 
one  ;  the  upper  pole  of  the  horizon  ;  —opposed  to  nadir. 
2.  The  point  of  culmination  ;  the  greatest  height ;  summit. 
Wisdom  mounts  her  zenith  with  the  stars.  Mrs.  BarbauUl. 
It  was  during  those  civil  troubles  .  .  .  this  aspiring  family 
reached  the  zenith.  Macaulay. 

Syn.  —  See  culmination. 

senlth-pole  arc,  Aslron.,  in  the  time  triangle  on  the  celestial 
sphere,  the  arc  of  the  meridian  between  the  zenith  and 
the  visible  pole.  —  z.-star  arc,  Aslron.,  in  the  time  trian¬ 
gle  on  the  celestial  sphere,  the  arc  of  the  vertical  circle 
included  between  the  zenith  and  the  star  or  other  body. 

se'nlth  al  (-dl),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  zenith. 

zenith  distance.  Astron.  Angular  distance  from  the  zenith 
on  a  vertical  circle.  It  is  the  complement  of  altitude. 

zenith  telescope  A  telescope  specially  designed  for  de¬ 
termining  latitude  by  means  of  pairs  of  stars  which  pass 
the  meridian  about  the  same  time,  and  at  nearly  equal  dis¬ 
tances  from  the  zenith,  but  on  opposite  sides  of  it. 

Ze-no'bl-a  (ze-no'bT-d),  n.  [L.,  fr.  Gr.  Z pvofiia ;  cf.  Gr. 
Zijp,  equiv.  to  Zevs  Zeus,  Jupiter,  and  /3to?  life.]  1.  Lit., 
having  life  from  Jupiter  ;  —  fern.  prop.  name.  L.  Zenobia  ; 
F.  Zfnobie  (za'no'be'). 

2.  The  wife  of  Odenatlius  and  successor  to  him  as  ruler  of 
Palmyra  in  267  a.  d.  She  was  defeated  by  the  Romans 
and  taken  as  captive  to  Rome  in  272. 

3.  A  beautiful,  intellectual,  passionate  woman  in  Haw¬ 
thorne’s  “  Blithedale  Romance,”  who  drowns  herself  when 
disappointed  in  love.  Some  traits  in  the  character  are 
said  to  have  been  taken  from  Margaret  Fuller. 

Ze-no'ni  an  (ze-ntynT-dn)  )  a.  Like,  or  pertaining  to,  the 

Ze-non'ic  (-n5n'ik)  j  doctrines  of  the  Eleatic  phi¬ 

losopher  Zeno  (fl.  ab.  475  b.  c.).  —  Ze-no'ni-an,  n. 

I  (ze'noo),  n.  [Ar.  <£di;w/i  sheep.]  A  West  African 
d  of  domestic  sheep  having  a  dewlap  and  a  goiterlike 
. '  vth  on  the  throat. 

lite  (ze'o-lit),  n.  [NL.  zeolites,  fr.  Gr.  geiv  to  boil  -f- 
;  cf.  F.  zkolithe .]  Min.  Any  of  a  family  of  hydrous 
ates,  including  the  phillipsite  group  (monoclinic),  the 
’  voazite  group  (rhombohedral),  the  natrolite  group  (mon- 
•  ’  nic),  etc. ;  —  so  called  because  many  species  intumesce 
r -  ore  the  blowpipe.  In  general  zeolites  have  a  hardness 
i  J.5-5.5  and  sp.  gr.  2.0-2. 4,  and  occur  as  secondary  miner- 
in  cavities  of  lavas,  esp.  amygdaloidal  basalt  (less  fre¬ 


quently  in  granite  and  gneiss).  In  composition  they  are 
analogous  to  feldspars,  their  chief  metals  Being  aluminium, 
sodium,  potassium,  and  calcium.  —  ze'O-lit'ic  (-ltt'Tk),  a. 
ze-ol'i-tize  (ze-51'T-tiz),  v.  t.  ;  ze-ol'i-tized  (-tizd) ;  ze-ol'- 
i-tiz'ing  (-tiz'Tng).  To  convert  into  a  zeolite.  —  ze'O-llt'- 
i-za'tion  (ze'o-lit/i-za'shdn  ;  -I-za'shwn),  n. 

Zeph'a-ni'ah  (zgf'd-ni'd),  n.  [Heb.  Tsephanyah .]  1.  Lit., 
hid  of  Jehovah  ;  —  masc.  prop.  name. 

2.  Bib.  a  A  Hebrew  prophet  of  the  time  of  Josiah,  king  of 
Judah,  about  640  b.  c.  b  The  Book  of  Zeplianiah.  See 
Old  Testament. 

zeph'yr  (zgf'er),  n.  [L.  zephynis ,  Gr.  £e</>vpos,  akin  to 
darkness,  the  dark  side,  west :  cf.  F.  zephyr .]  1.  The 
west  wind  ;  hence,  any  soft,  gentle  breeze. 

2.  Short  for  zephyr  cloth,  zephyr  yarn,  etc. 
zeph'y-rus  (-T-rus),  n.  [L.  See  zephyr.]  The  west  wind, 
or  zephyr ;  —  usually  personified  [.cap.'],  and  made  the  most 
mild  and  gentle  of  all  the  sylvan  deities. 

Mild  as  when  Zephyrus  on  Flora  breathes.  Milton. 
ze'ro  (ze'ro),  n. ;  pi.  zeros  or  zeroes  (-roz).  [F.  zero,  It. 
zero,  fr.  Ar.  gafrun,  gif  run,  empty,  a  cipher.  Cf.  cipher.] 

1.  Arith.  A  cipher;  the  number  corresponding  to  the 
metaphysical  nothing  or  naught ;  strictly,  the  number  (0) 
defined  by  the  equations  a  -f-  0  =  a,  a. 0  =  0 ;  a  constant 
less  than  any  assignable  magnitude  or  quantity ;  nothing. 

2.  The  origin  or  point  of  departure  in  reckoning  ;  specif., 
the  point  from  which  the  graduation  of  a  scale,  as  of  a 
thermometer,  commences.  Zero .  in  the  centigrade,  or 
Celsius,  and  Reaumur  thermometers,  is  at  the  point  at 
which  water  congeals.  In  the  Fahrenheit  thermometer  it 
was  originally  fixed  at  the  point  at  which  the  mercury 
stands  when  immersed  in  a  mixture  of  snow  and  common 
salt.  In  Wedgwood’s  scale  the  zero  corresponds  with  1077° 
on  the  Fahrenheit  scale.  See  thermometer,  Illust. 

3.  Fig.  :  The  lowest  point;  nothingness;  nullity;  as,  his 
patience  had  nearly  reached  zero. 

ze  ro-ax'i-al  (ze'ro-Sk'sT-dl),  a.  Having  only  zeros  as  ele¬ 
ments  of  its  axis.  —  zeroaxial  determinant,  Math.,  a  deter¬ 
minant  whose  leading  constituents  are  all  0. 
ze  ro-di  men'sion  al,  a.  Math.  Having  zero  dimensions ; 
—  said  of  any  class  conceived  as  consisting  of,  or  deter¬ 
mined  by,  classes  of  the  same  dimensionality  as  itself, 
zero  method-  Physics.  A  method  of  comparing,  or  meas¬ 
uring,  forces,  electric  currents,  etc.,  by  so  opposing  them 
that  the  pointer  of  an  indicating  apparatus,  or  the  needle 
of  a  galvanometer,  remains  at,  or  is  brougnt  to,  zero,  as 
contrasted  with  methods  in  which  the  deflection  is  ob¬ 
served  directly ;  —  called  also  null  method. 
zero  potential-  Elec.  Strictly,  the  potential  of  a  point 
infinitely  distant  from  all  electrification ;  usually,  iu  prac¬ 
tice,  the  potential  of  the  surface  of  the  earth,  taken  as  a 
point  of  reference. 

zest  (zSst),  n.  [F.  zeste ;  orig.  uncert.]  1.  The  woody 
skin  inclosing  the  kernel  of  a  walnut ;  also,  the  membrane 
between  divisions  of  an  orange  or  like  fruit.  Ohs. 

2.  A  piece  of  orange  or  lemon  peel,  or  the  aromatic  oil 
which  it  yields,  used  as  flavoring  for  liquor,  etc. 

3.  Something  that  gives  or  enhances  a  pleasant  taste  or 
relish  ;  also,  the  relish  or  taste  enhanced  or  imparted ; 
piquancy  ;  hence,  keen  enjoyment ;  relish  ;  gusto. 

Liberality  of  disposition  and  conduct  gives  the  highest  zesfand 
relish  to  social  intercourse.  Cogan. 

Syn.  —  See  relish. 

zest,  v.  t. ;  zest'ed;  zest'ing.  1.  To  cut  into  slips,  as 
orange  peel,  etc. ;  to  squeeze,  as  peel,  over  anything. 

2.  To  give  a  relish  or  flavor  to  ;  to  heighten  the  taste  or 
relish  of ;  as,  to  zest  wine.  Cibber. 

ze'ta  (ze'td  ;  za'ta),  n.  [L.,  fr.  Gr.  ^ra.  Cf.  zed.]  The 
sixth  letter  [Z,  £]  of  the  Greek  alphabet,  corresponding 
to  English  z.  The  pronunciation  of  £  in  classic  Greek  is 
not  certainly  known,  but  was  either  as  zd  or  dz,  later 
becoming  2  as  in  English. 

zeta  function.  Math,  a  The  logarithmic  derivative  of  a 

0/ ,  j 

theta  function  as  to  its  argument,  or  Zu  =  —  (Jacobi); 

also,  any  of  certain  functions  that  are  connected  therewith, 
used  in  treating  elliptic  functions  of  the  second  kind, 
b  The  logarithmic  derivative  of  the  sigma  function,  or 

a'u 

= - (Weierstrass). 

<ru 

ze-tet'ic  (ze-tSt'Tk),  a.  [Gr.  £17x177-1*69,  fr.  fyrciv  to  seek  : 
cf.  F.  zetStiqne.]  Seeking ;  proceeding  by  inquiry, 
zetetic  method,  Math.,  the  method  used  for  finding  the  value 
of  unknown  quantities  bv  direct  search,  in  investigation, 
or  in  the  solution  of  problems.  Rare.  Hutton. 

ze-tet'ic,  n.  A  seeker  ;  —  a  name  adopted  by  some  of  the 
Pyrrlionists. 


ze  tet'ics  (ze-tSt'Tks),  n.  Math.  A  branch  of  algebra  which 
relates  to  the  direct  search  for  unknown  quantities.  Rare. 
Zeu'glo-don  (zu'glo-d5n),  n.  [NL. ;  Gr.  strap 

or  loop  of  a  yoke  -}-  6601)9,  0601/T09,  tooth.]  1.  Paleon.  A 
genus  of  extinct  toothed  whales  from  the  Miocene  and  Plio¬ 
cene  of  Europe,  America,  and  Australia  ;  the  zeuglodouts. 
They  had  long  slender  bodies  and  a  heterodont  dentition. 
The  posterior  teeth  were  serrated  and  had  two  or  three 
roots.  Originally  called  Basilosaurus.  Cf.  whale,  1. 

2.  [1.  c.]  A  whale  of  this  genus. 

Zeu  glo-don'ta  (-dSn'td),  Zeu'glo-don'ti-a  (-sht-d),  n.  pi. 

[NL.]  Paleon.  The  suborder  of  extinct  cetaceans  con¬ 
sisting  of  the  zeuglodons,  coextensive  with  a  familyZeu'- 
glo-don'ti-dae(-tl-de),inore  properly  called  Basilosauridse; 
—  called  also  Arehaeoceti.  —  zeu'glo-dont  (zu'glo-d5nt), 
a.  dc  n. 

zeug'ma  (zug'md),  n.  [L.,  fr.  Gr.  ^evypa,  fr.  £evyyvv<u  to 
yoke,  join.  See  yoke.]  Gram.  A  figure  of  speech  consist¬ 
ing  in  the  junction  of  two  words,  esp.  two  nouns,  with  a 
modifying  or  governing  word  which  is  properly  applicable, 
as  in  sense,  only  to  one  of  them  ;  as  in,  “  minis  ant  blandi- 
mentis  corrupta,”  i.  e.,  “  [terrified]  by  threats  or  corrupted 
by  flattery.”  —  zeug  mat'ic  (zug-nigt'Tk),  a. 

Zeus  (zus),  n.  [Gr.  Zeus.]  Gr.  Relig.  The  chief  of  the 
Olympian  gods,  “  father  of  gods  and  men  ;  ”  —  identified 
by  the  Romans  with  Jupiter. 

(1)  The  most  primitive  char¬ 
acter  of  Zeus  is  probably  as 
god  of  the  elements,  as  rain, 
wind,  thunder,  and  light¬ 
ning;  the  thunderbolt  is  his 
sign,  the  rainbow,  Iris ,  his 
messenger.  He  is  especially 
connected  with  lofty  moun¬ 
tains  and  has  his  seat  upon 
Olympus,  whence  he  is  Zeus 
O-lym'pi-UB  (6-lim'pT-ds).  (2) 

He  is  also  giver  of  victory  in 
war  and  in  athletic  contests, 
whence  the  aegis  is  his  attri¬ 
bute  and  Nike  (victory)  his 
attendant.  Hence  he  is  called 
“  iEgis-bearing,”  “  Victory- 
bringing.”  and  Zeus  So'ter 
(so'ter),  ‘‘Zeus,  the  Savior.” 

The  great  Olympian  and  Ne- 
mean  festivals  were  held  in 
his  honor.  (3)  Further,  Zeus 
is  the  god  of  moral  law  and 
order,  protector  of  suppliants 
and  punisher  of  guilt.  He  is 
here  the  consort  of  Themis 
and  the  source  of  divine  decrees,  speaking  through  oracles, 
of  which  that  at  Dodona  was  preeminent.  (4)  He  is  also 
god  of  social  virtues :  of  friendship,  Zeus  Phi'li-os  (fTl'I-5s) ; 
of  hospitality,  Zeus  Xe'ni-oa  (ze'ni-bs);  and,  in  a  broader 
sense,  of  family  and  kindred  ties.  Zeus  Her-ke'ios  (her-ke'- 
y5s;  -ki '5s),  Zeus  Kte'si-oa  (k’te'sT-5s),  Zeus  Te-le'ios  (t5-le/- 
y5s ;  -li'os).  (5)  As  a  political  deity,  he  is  the  head  of  the 
clan  or  phratry,  Zeus  Phra'tri-os  (fra'trT-5s) ;  of  the  state, 
Zeus  Ba'si-leus'  (b5s'T-lus')  and  Zeus  Po'^i-eus'  (p51'T-us')  (cf. 
Dipolia)  ;  of  council,  Zeus  Bou-la'ios  (boo-la'ySs  ;  -li'os) ;  of 
assemblies  and  trials,  Zeus  A'go-ra'ios  (5g'o-ra'yos ;  -rl'5s) ; 
of  good  faith,  Zeus  Pis'ti-os  (pTs'tT-Os)  (cf.  Fides).  (6)  As 
the  supreme  deity  of  the  whole  Hellenic  race,  of  Greece 
as  a  nation,  he  is  called  Zeus  Hel-le'ni-os  (h5-le'nT-5s),  and, 
in  commemoration  of  the  victory  a  hich  preserved  the  race 
from  Persian  subjugation,  Zeus  E'leu-the'rl-os  (51'u-the'rY- 
5s)  (cf.  Eleutheria).  (7)  He  was  also  regarded  in  some 
aspects  as  a  cln h on i an,  or  underworld,  god,  and  was  hence 
called  Zeus  Ha'des  (ha'dez)  and  Zeus  Mei-li'chi  os  (mi-lTk'T- 
5s)  (probably  a  euphemism ;  cf.  Diasia).  (8)  Finally,  in 
later  Greek  thought,  and  esp.  in  Orphic  mysticism,  Zeus 
was  viewed  as  a  supreme,  perhaps  pantheistic,  deity,  the 
beginning  and  end  of  all  things. 

Zeus  was  regarded  by  the  Greeks  as  a  god  of  the  Hellen¬ 
ic  race,  the  original  seat  of  whose  worship  was  Thessaly. 
The  myths  of  his  overthrowing  Cronus  and  of  his  con¬ 
quests  of  the  Titans  and  Giants  have  been  interpreted  as 
legendary  accounts  of  his  replacing  of  earlier  deities, 
wdiile  many  of  his  cult  epithets  indicate  amalgamation 
with  older  local  deities  (as  Zeus  Ly-ce'ius  (li-se'yws),  wor¬ 
shiped  in  the  Peloponnesus  probably  with  human  sacrifice). 
Zeus  is  represented  as  the  son  of  Cronus  and  Rhea  and  as 
the  consort,  generally,  of  Hera,  by  whom  he  was  father  of 
Ares,  Hebe,  and  Hephsstus ;  though  also  of  Leto,  w  ho 
bore  to  him  Apollo  and  Artemis ;  of  Demeter,  who  bore 
Persephone;  of  Dione ,  who  bore  Aphrodite;  of  Maia,  who 
bore  Hermes  ;  of  Semele,  who  bore  Dionysus  ;  of  Alcmene , 
mother  of  Hercules,  Mnemosyne,  mother  of  the  Muses 
and  Eurynome,  mother  of  the  Charites.  See  Jupiter,  etc 


Zeus,  with  Attributes  :  Nike 
and  Crown,  Thunderbolt, 
and  Eagle. 


'as),  n.  pi.  Sj>.  Hist.  A 
1"  ly  of  Moors,  rivals  of  the 
b«?Qcerrages.  [coin.| 

l'ner  (tsa'n^r),  n.  [G.]  See| 
fds  (z8'T<de),  n.  FNL.; 
t,  the  generic  name  (fr.  L. 
,akind  of  fish)+-/V<e].  Zodl. 
A  ‘  .milyof  fishes  constituted  by 
1  John  Dory  and  allies.  Ze'us 
(ze'/is)  is  the  typical  genus, 
zeil.  zeill.  f  zral. 
ze'in  ze'Yn),  n.  Also  ze'ine 
(-fn  ;  -en  ;  1*4).  [Cf.  F.  z<fino. 
See  Zea.J  Chem.  A  protein  al¬ 
lied  to  gluten,  got  from  Indian 
corn. 

zel(z?l),  n.  (Turk,  zil  cymbal, 
or  till  castanet. J  A  kind  of 
Oriental  cymbal. 

Ze'lah  ( ze'ld).  Rib. 

Ze-la'ni  an  (zMa'nY-tfn),  a. 
Pertaining  to  New  Zealand, 
zel'ant.  ^zkalant. 
zelatour,  zelator,  n.  [F.  zdla- 
teur ,  or  LL.  z<  tutor.]  One  who 
is  zealous.  Ohs. 
zele  +  z  km.. 

Ze'lek  (ze'lgk ).  P.ih. 
Zel-ko'va  (zPI-ko'vd),  v.  [NL., 
fr.  native  name  tsrlkva  in 
Transcaucasia.]  Rot.  Syn.  of 
Abelicba.  \Bih.\ 

Ze-lo'phe-had  (z6-l5'fS-hSd).| 
ze  lose',  a.  [LL.  zetosus.)  Zeal¬ 
ous.  Ohs. 

zel'ot.  Zealot.  Ref.  Sp. 
Ze-lo'tes  (zc-lo'tez).  n.  [Gr. 
{VfAcDTi}?  zealot.]  1.  Lit.,  a  zeal¬ 
ot  ;  —  masc.  prop.  name. 

2.  Rib.  A  designation  given  to 
the  disciple  .  esus  named  Si¬ 
mon  (not  Pt  , .). 
zel'ot-igt.  +  ZEALOTIST.  [OUS.I 
zel'ous.  Obs.  or  ref.  sp.  of  zeal-| 


zelousy,  n. ;  pt.  - lousies.  [Cf. 
zealous.]  Jealousy.  Obs. 
Zel'ting-er  (ts£l'tYng-?r),  n.  A 
kind  of  wine.  See  Rhine  wine. 
Zel'zah  (zel'zd).  Rib.  [Bib. I 
Zem  a-ra'lm  (z€m'd-ra'Ym).| 
Zem'a-rite  (zSm'd-rlt).  Bib. 
ze'me  (sa'mC).  Var.  of  zemi. 
ze'me  ism  (  Yz’m),  v.  Worship 
of  totemistic  ancestors  or  clan 
tiitelaries,  called  zemis  among 
the  Indians  of  the  Antilles 
ze'mi  (sa'm?),  n.  [Carib.  cemi.  1 
An  id<>l  or  fetish,  or  a  naturnl 
power  or  tutelary  spirit,  of  the 
Antillean  Indians, 
ze-min  dar'  (z£-men'dar'),  ze- 
min  da'ri.  Vars.  of  zamindau, 
etc. 

Ze-mi'ra  (zf-mT'rd).  Rib. 
zem'ml  (z6m'T),  zem'ni  (-nY). 
n.  [Russ.  dial,  shchenyvk  zem- 
uy,  lit.,  earth  puppy  ( zemny  is 
adj.  fr.  zemlyn  earth).]  The 
great  mole  rat( Sjtalnr  typhlm). 
Zem'ski  So-bor'  (zyPm'skY  s5- 
bor').  fRuss.,  lit.,  Synod  of  the 
Law.]  Hist.  In  the  Ififh  and 
17th  centuries,  a  representative 
council  in  Russia  (fir^t  called 
in  1.5.50),  irregularly  convoked 
from  the  various  representatives 
of  the  people  to  consider  ways 
and  means  in  periods  of  public 
disturbance. 

Ze-na'i-dafzP-na'T-dd),  n.  [NL. 
fr.  Zinavle.  cousin  and  wife  of 
Prince  C.  L.  Bonaparte.]  Z<»<\. 
A  genus  of  tropical  Ameri¬ 
can  pigeons.  One  species,  the 
zenalda  dove  ( Z .  zmenda), 
reaches  the  West  Indies  and  the 
Florida  Keys.  It  is  typical  of  a 
subfamily,  Ze-na'i-drnae  (-dT'- 
ne),  including  the  mourning 


dove  and  white-winged  dove. 
Ze-na'i-du'raf-dn'rd ).  n.  [NL., 
fr.  generic  name  Zrnaida  -f  Gr. 
ovpa.  tail.]  Zool.  The  genus  in¬ 
cluding  the  common  American 
mourning  dove 
Ze'nan  (  ze'nrtn).  Rib. 
zenana  mission.  The  work  of 
carrying  education  to  the  wom¬ 
en  of  the  zenanas. 

Ze'nas  (ze'nds),  n.  [L.  Zenas 

I  nr  Gr.  Zyvas.]  Masc.  prop. 

I  name.  Rib. 
zen'dal.  Var.  of  sexual. 
Zend'i-cism  ( zPn'dT-sTz’m),  n. 
The  teaching  of  the  Zend-Aves¬ 
ta. 

zen-dik'  (zvn-dek'),  n.  [Ar. 
zinr/if/.]  An  atheist  or  unbe¬ 
liever  ; —  a  name  given  in  the 
EaBt  to  those  charged  with  her¬ 
esy.  [See  Cophetua.I 

Ze-nel'o-phon  (z$-n£l'6-f5n),n.l 
ze'nick.  ze'nik  (ze'nYk),  n.  [Of 
Hottentot  origin  ]  The  surieate. 
Zen'i-dae  (zSn'Y-ae),  n.pl.  [NL.. 
fr.  a  misreading  of  Zeuidae  in 
the  MS.  of  R.  T.  Lowe,  who 
communicated  the  name  in  185)4 
to  the  Zoological  Society,  or  fr. 
a  misunderstanding  of  the  gen¬ 
eric  name  Znis.  See  Zeus  a 
genus  of  fishes,  zenographic.J 
Zool.  =  ZRfD.F. 
zenith  point.  =  zenith. 
zenith  sector.  See  sector,  3  a 
ze'nith-ward.  -wards  (ze'nYth- 
w?rd,  -wSrdz),  adv.  See  -warp, 
-WARDS.  [var.  of  SENNIOHT.| 
zen'netfzgn'ct;  -Yt).  Dial.  Eng.  | 
zen 'night,  j*  sennight. 
ze'  no-graph 'ic  ( ze/no-grft f 'Yk ), 
ze'no-graph'i-cal  (-Y-krtl),  «. 
[Gr.  Ztjpo?  used  as  gen.  of  Zev? 


Zeus  (equiv.  to  L.  Jupiter  Jupi¬ 
ter)  4-  -graphic.]  Of  or  pert,  to 
the  nlnnet  Jupiter, 
zen'zy  byr.  +  Zinziber,  1. 
ze'o-scope  (ze'6-sk5p),  n.  [Gr. 
£eiv  to  boil  +  -scope.]  An  ebul- 
lioscope. 
zep.  *]•  sap. 

Zeph.  Abbr.  Zeplianiah. 
Ze'phath  (z  e'f  &  t  h  ),  Zeph'a- 
thah  (z5f'«-thd),  Ze'phi  (ze'- 
1Y)  or  Ze'pho  (-fo).  Rib. 
Ze'phon-ites  (ze'fdn-Its ;  zt- 
fd'nTts),  n.  pt.  Rib. 
Ze-phro'na(zf'-fro'nd).  D.  Rib. 
Zephyr-an'thes  (zPf'T-riin'- 
thez),  n.  [NL.  See  zephyr  ; 
-anthous.]  Syn.  of  Atamosco. 
zephyr  biscuit  or  crackers.  V ery 
liglit.  crisp  biscuit  or  crackers, 
zephyr  cloth.  A  thin  kind  of 
cassimere  for  women’s  wear, 
zephyr  flower,  or  zephyr  lily. 
Any  plant  of  the  genus  Ata- 
mosm ,  esp.  A.  rosea. 
zephyr  shawl.  A  kind  of  thin, 
light,  embroidered  shawl  made 
or  worsted  and  cotton. 
zephyT  shirting.  A  kind  of 
gauze  flannel,  with  n  silk  warp 
zephyr  yarn,  or  worsted-  A 
fine,  soft  yarn  or  worsted,  used 
for  knitting  and  embroidery, 
ze'quin  (ze'kwYn  ;  zgk'Yn),  w. 
=  SEQUIN.  [guz.I 

zer  (ztir).  Var.  of  zar.  See| 
Zer(zftr).  Rib. 

Ze'rnh  (ze'ra).  Rib. 
Zeria-hi'ah  (zPr'd-hT'a).  Bib. 
Ze-ra'iah  (zf-ra'ya  ;  -rl'd). 
Var.  of  Zerahtah. 

Zer'a-im  (z6r'd-Ym),  n.  pi. 
[Heb.  zero' im,  lit.,  seeds.]  See 
Mishna  d. 


zer 'bet.  *1*  sherbet. 

Zer-li'no  (dz?r-he'no),  n.  [It. J 
A  famous  warrior,  a  prince-  of 
Scotland,  in  Ariosto’s  “  Orlando 
Furioso.” 

zer'da  (zflr'dd),  n.  [Of  African 
origin.]  Fennec.  [zareba.I 
ze-re'ba  (zf-re'brt).  Var.  of  j 
Ze'red  (ze'rSd).  Rib. 

Zer'e-da  (z£r'P-d«  ;  zf-re'da). 
Y’a--.  of  Za retan.  [/?i7>.| 

Zer/e-da'thah  (zPr'e-da'tha)  | 
zereglia  ^  seraouo. 
Zer'e-rath  (z?r'P-rfith  ;  ze-re'- 
rath),  Ze'resh  (ze'rPsh),  Ze'- 
reth  (ze'r6th),  Ze'ri  (ze'rT). 
Rib.  _  [zareba.| 

ze-ri'ha  (zS-re'ha).  Var  of| 
zero  magnet.  Physics.  A  mag¬ 
net  used  to  bring  the  needle  of 
an  instrument  to  zero. 

Ze'ror  (ze'rflr).  Rib. 

Ze-ru'ah  (z?-roo'd).  Bib. 

Ze  rub'ba-bel  (zP-riib'd-hfl),  n. 
Rib.  A  lender  of  the  Jewish 
exiles  on  their  return  to  Jerusa¬ 
lem,  active  in  rebuilding  the 
temple.  [y«L  Rib.  I 

Zer'u-i'ah  (zeridh-T'n;  z?-roo'-| 
zer'um-bet  (zCr'wm-h5t),  n. 
[Ar.  zarnbdh,  or  Per.  zurum- 
bcu /.]  An  East  Indian  drug,  a 
species  of  ginger, 
zest,  f  sayest,  form  of  say. 
zeBt'ful,  a.  See  -ful.  —  zeat'- 
ful-ly,  adv. 

Zeterday.  +  Saturday. 
Ze'tham  (ze'thSm).  Bib. 
Ze'than  (-thdn).  Rib. 

Ze'thar  (-thar).  Rib. 

Ze  thu'a  (zf-tnfl'a).  D.  Bib. 
Ze'thus  (ze'thQs),  n.  [L.,  fr. 
Gr.  Zr)0o<>.]  See  Amphion,  An- 
tiope. 


Zeuc^o-coe-lo'ma-ta  (zuk'tft-st 
lo'm d-td),  n.  pi.  JNL.  ;  Or 
<JeuKTO-7  joined  4  /cocAw/ua  hoi 
low,  cavity.]  Zool.  An  exten¬ 
sive  division  of  animals  in 
which  the  embryo  has  a  primi¬ 
tive  nrchenteron  with  paired 
diverticula  or  ccelomatic  sacs. 
It  includes  worms,  mollusks, 
arthropods,  and  vertebrates.  — 
zeuc  to-coe'lo-mat'ic  (-se'16- 
mftt'Yk  ),  a.  —  zeuc^o-coe-lom'- 
ic  (-s£-18m'Ik  ;  -sf-lo'mlk),  a. 
zeuera.  4*  zf.bra. 
zeu^lo-don'toid  (zfl'glS-dSn'- 
toid),  a.  Zeuglodont. 

Zeu  go-bran'chi-a  ( zQ/gft-bra n  ' 
kY-d),  Zeu  go-bran  chi-a'ta 
(-a'ta),  n.  pi.  [NL.  ;  Gr.  (Jeu- 
yv\  pat  to  yoke  4  /Spayytop  a 
gill.l  =  Zygobrancii  ia. 
zeu'ner-ite  (zoi'ner-Tt),  v.  [Aft¬ 
er  G.  Zeuner  of  Freiberg.]  Min. 
A  hydrous  arsenate  of  copper 
and  uranium,  in  tabular  crys¬ 
tals.  Sp.  gr.,  3.2. 

Ze'us  (ze'ps).  n.  (NL.,  fr.  L. 
zrvs,  kind  of  fish.]  See  Zeip.f. 
Zeux'i-an  (zuk'sY-<7n),  a.  Of, 
relating  to,  or  painted  in  the 
manner  of,  Zeuxis  of  Ileraclea, 
a  Greek  painter  of  about  the  end 
of  the. 5th  cent.  b.  c.,  noted  for 
novel  and  lifelike  figure  paint¬ 
ing,  and  for  the  beauty  of  his 
rendering  of  the  female  nude. 
Zeu-ze'ra  (zfl-ze'rd),  n.  [First 
named  Zenzern,  which  was 
changed  by  misprint  or  pur¬ 
posely  to  Zeuzera  ;  orig.  uncert.] 
Zool.'  A  genus  of  moths  of  the 
family  Cossidce  including  the 
i’eopafd  moth  and  allied  species. 
--  zeu-ze'ri-an  (-rY-dn),  a.  fr  n. 


food,  fo“ot ;  out,  oil ;  chair  ;  go  ;  sing,  iijk  ;  *ben,  thin;  na^re,  verdure  (250) ;  K  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144) ;  boN  ;  yet ;  zh  =  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Gdide. 

Full  explanations  of  Abftre.  iatlons,  Signs,  etc.,  Immediately  precede  the  Vocabulary. 
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zlb'et  I  (zlb'gt),  n.  [Cf.  F.  &  G.  zibet,  zibeth,  also  LL. 
zityeth  )  zibethum  civet.  See 
civet.]  The  Indian  civet  (Ki- 
verra  zibetha ),  allied  to  the 
civet  cat  of  Africa,  but  more 
regularly  striped  and  with 
the  black  rings  on  the  tail 
broader,  more  numerous,  and 
more  distinct.  It  inhabits 
India, southern  China, and  the 
Malay  Peninsula,  and  is  often 
domesticated.  It  yields  a 
scent  similar  to  civet, 
zlo'ga  (ze'gd),  n.  Curd  pro¬ 
duced  from  milk  by  adding 
acetic  acid  after  rennet  has 
ceased  to  cause  coagulation. 

Zier'vogel  process  (tser'- 
fo'gel).  Metal.  A  process  of 
extracting  silver  from  its  ores 
by  roasting  them  so  as  to 
convert  it  into  sulphate,  leaching  with  water  to  dissolve 
the  sulphate,  and  precipitating  the  silver  by  means  of 
scrap  iron  or  other  reagent. 


Zigzag7  (zTg'zXg'),  n.  [F.  zigzag  ;  cf.  G.  zickzack  ;  orig. 
uncert.]  1.  One  of  a  series  of  short  sharp  turns  or  angles 
in  a  course  ;  also,  something  characterized  by  such  a  se¬ 
ries;  a  zigzag  path,  pattern,  movement,  or  the  like. 

The  fanatics  going  straight  forward  and  openly,  the  politi¬ 
cians  by  the  surer  mode  of  zigzag.  Burke. 

2.  Specif.  :  a  Arch.  A  molding  running  in  a  zigzag  line; 
a  chevron  or  series  of  chevrons,  b  Fort.  A  zigzag  approach 
in  siege  operations  to  avoid  enfilade  fire, 
zig'zag',  a.  Having  short  sharp  turns  or  angles  ;  running 
this  way  and  that  in  an  onward  course ;  as,  a  zigzag  path, 
zigzag  clover,  a  European  red-flowered  clover  (Trifolium 
medium )  having  straggling  stems  bent  zigzag  at  the  nodes. 
It  is  grown  for  pasturage.  —  z.  truss.  See  truss,  n.,  Must. 
zig'zag',  adv.  In  or  by  a  zigzag  path  or  course, 
zig'zag',  v.  t.  &  i.  ;  -zagged'  (-zSgd');  -zag'ging  (-zSg'Tng). 
To  form  or  move  with  short  turns  or  angles  ;  to  make  or  be 
zigzag;  as,  the  river  zigzags  through  the  meadows. 
Zlk'ku-rat  (zYk'66-rSt),  n.  A  temple  tower  of  the  Baby¬ 
lonians  or  Assyrians,  consisting 
of  a  lofty  pyramidal  structure, 
built  in  successive  stages,  with 
outside  staircases,  and 
a  shrine  at  the  top. 
zikr  (ztk’r),  n.  [Ar. 
dhikr ,  lit.,  memory,  re¬ 
membrance.]  A  reli¬ 
gious  ceremony,  or  act 
of  devotion,  practiced 
by  the  various  orders 
of  dervishes,  or  fakirs. 

It  consists  usually  of  ,  ...... 

the  utterance  or  think-  Zlkkurat  (restoration) 

ing  of  names  of,  and  asseverations,  etc.,  about,  God,  hun¬ 
dreds  of  times  with  the  body  in  differing  postures. 

Zll'la  (zTl'd),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Ar.  zillah.]  Rot.  A  genus  of 
thorny  brassicaceous  plants  of  two  species,  natives  of  north¬ 
ern  Africa.  The  leaves  of  Z.  myagroides ,  of  the  Egyptian 
deserts,  are  boiled  and  eaten  by  Arabs, 
zimb  (zimb;  ztm),  n.  [Abyssinian  (Amharic)  z\nb  fly.] 
A  large  two-winged  fly,  native  of  Abyssinia,  allied  to  the 
tsetse  fly,  and,  like  it,  destructive  to  cattle, 
zl-moc'ca  (zi-m5k'd),  n.  A  sponge  ( Euspongia  zimocca ) 
of  flat  form  and  fine  quality,  obtained  from  the  Adriatic, 
about  the  Greek  islands,  and  the  coast  of  Barbary. 

Zinc  (zlqk),  n.  [G.  zink ,  prob.  akin  to  zinn  tin  :  cf.  F. 
zinc,  fr.  G.  Cf.  tin.]  1.  Chem.  A  bluish  white  crystal¬ 
line  metallic  element,  brittle  when  cold,  malleable  at 
120-150°  C.  (250-300°  F.),  and  very  brittle  at  200°  C.  It 
is  practically  unaffected  by  air  and  moisture  at  ordinary 
temperatures.  Symbol,  Zn  ;  at.  wt.,  65.37.  Zinc  occurs 
in  considerable  abundance,  but  probably  never  in  the  na¬ 
tive  state.  Its  chief  ores  are  sphalerite  or  blende,  smith- 
sonite,  and  calamine.  In  New  Jersey  willemite  and  zinc¬ 
ite  are  ores  of  zinc,  and  franklinite  is  used  for  making  zinc 
white.  The  metal  is  obtained  by  heating  an  intimate  mix¬ 
ture  of  ore  and  carbon  (blende  must  first  be  roasted ;  smith- 
sonite  and  calamine  are  often  first  calcined).  In  the  Belgian 
process  the  mixture  is  heated  in  a  large  number  of  tubular 
or  cylindrical  clay  retorts  placed  in  a  gently  sloping  posi¬ 
tion  in  a  furnace  (Belgian  furnace) ;  in  the  Silesian  process  the 
distilling  vessels  are  larger  and  muffle-shaped,  and  the  fur¬ 


nace  (Silesian  furnace)  is  heated  to  a  higher  temperature. 
The  zinc  vapors  at  first  condense  to  a  bluish  powder  known 
as  zinc  dust,  which  contains  several  per  cent  of  oxide,  and 
which  finds  limited  use  as  a  reducing  agent.  The  remain¬ 
der  of  the  zinc  collects  as  a  liquid  and  is  cast  into  ingots. 
Zinc  melts  at  42U  C.  (788°  F.).  At  about  930°  C.  it  boils, 
yielding  vapors  which  burn  in  air,  forming  the  oxide.  Sp. 
gr.  of  zinc,  7-7.2.  Weight  of  a  cubic  foot}  437-450  lbs.  Com¬ 
mercial  zinc,  or  pure  zinc  in  contact  with  another  metal, 
dissolves  readily  in  dilute  acids.  Zinc  is  used  to  make  roof¬ 
ing,  sheathing,  etc.,  to  coat  iron  (see  galvanized  iron),  to 
make  alloys,  as  brass,  and  in  voltaic  cells.  Zinc  has  a 
valence  of  two,  and  has  acid  properties  as  well  as  basic 
ones.  See  zincate.  Its  salts  are  poisonous. 

2.  A  piece  of  zinc  for  use  in  a  voltaic  cell, 
zinc  (zTqk),  v.  t. ;  zincked  or  zinced  (zTqkt) ;  zinck'ing  or 
zinc'ing  (ziqk'Ing).  To  treat  or  coat  with  zinc  ;  galvanize, 
zinc'ate  (ziqk'at),  ?i.  Chem.  A  compound  formed  from  zinc 
hydroxide,  Zn02H2,  by  replacing  the  hydrogen  by  a  metal. 
Zinc  chloride.  Chem.  A  white  caustic  substance^  ZnCl2, 
deliquescent  aud  readily  soluble,  usually  found  111  com¬ 
merce  in  cast  sticks.  It  is  used  as  an  escharotic  and  in  a 
weak  solution  as  a  disinfectant  and  astringent, 
zinc'ic  (ziqk'Tk),  a.  Chem.  Pertaining  to,  containing,  or 
like,  zinc  ;  ziucous. 

zinc'i-fy  (zTqk'T-fl),  v.  t. ;  -fied  (-fid) ;  -fy'ing  (-fl'Tng). 
{zinc  -j-  -/*/.]  To  coat  or  impregnate  with  zinc  ;  to  zinc ; 
galvanize*.  —  zinc'i-fi-ca'tion  (-fT-ka'slwn),  n. 
zinc'ite  (ziqk'it),  n.  Min.  Native  zinc  oxide,  ZnO,  a  brit¬ 
tle,  deep  red  to  orange-yellow,  hexagonal  mineral  usually 
occurring  in  massive  or  granular  form  ;  —  called  also  red 
zinc  ore ,  and  red  oxide  of  zinc.  H.,  4-4.5.  Sp.  gr.,  5.43-5.7. 
zinck'y  (zTqk'i),  rt.  Also  zink'y,  Zinc'y.  Pertaining  to  or 
containing  zinc,  or  having  its  appearance, 
zinc  methyl,  zinc  methide.  Chem.  A  colorless  mobile 
liquid,  Zii(CH.J2,  due  to  the  action  of  methyl  iodide  on  a 
zinc  sodium  alloy.  It  is  malodorous,  and  is  spontaneously 
inflammable  in  the  air.  It  has  been  very  important  in  the 
synthesis  of  organic  compounds,  and  is  the  simplest  one 
of  a  series  of  compounds,  called  zinc  alkyls,  ZnR>,  among 
which  are  zinc  ethyl,  or  zinc  ethide,  Zn(C2H5)2;  zinc  propyl 
Zn(C3H7)?;  and  zinc  amyl,  Zu(C5Hu)2.  These  are  similar  in 
preparation  and  properties  to  zinc  methyl. 

Zin'CO-  (ziq'ko-).  Combining  form  (also  used  adjectively) 
for  zinc. 

zin'CO-graph  (-graf),  n.  A  zinc  plate  prepared  for  print¬ 
ing  by  zincography  ;  also,  a  print  from  such  a  plate. 
Zin-cog'ra-pher  (zii]-k5g'ro-fer),  n.  One  who  practices 
zincography. 

zin-COg'ra-phy  (-ft),  n.  [ zinco -  -}-  - graphy .]  The  art  or 
process  of  putting  designs  of  any  kind  in  the  form  of  a 
printing  surface  on  zinc  plates,  and  of  producing  impres¬ 
sions  therefrom;  sometimes,  a  process  in  which  a  relief  plate 
is  made  by  etching  away  parts  of  the  zinc  ;  esp.,  a  process 
the  same  in  principle  as  lithography  in  which  a  zinc  plate 
replaces  the  stone.  —  zin  CO  graph'ic  (ziq'ko-grSf'Tk), 
zin'co-graph'i-cal  (-T-kal),  a. 
zilio'OUS  (zYqk'&s),  a.  Chem.  a  Of,  pert,  to,  like,  or  con¬ 
taining,  zinc;  zincic  ;  as,  zincous  salts.  1)  Hence,  for¬ 
merly,  electropositive  ;  basic.  Cf.  chlorous,  2. 
zinc  oxide.  Chem.  The  oxide  of  zinc,  ZnO,  occurring  na¬ 
tive  as  zincite, and  obtained  as  a  light  white  powder  {flowers 
of  zinc,  philosopher's  ivool,  nihil  album,  etc.)  when  zinc  is 
burned.  The  impure  oxide  produced  by  burning  the  metal, 
roasting  its  ores,  or  in  melting  brass,  is  called  pompholyx, 
and Jatty.  Zinc  oxide  is  the  pigment  zinc,  or  Chinese ,  white. 
Zinc  sender.  Teleg.  A  sender,  used  on  long  lines,  esp.  sub¬ 
marine  cables,  which  automatically  sends  a  momentary  re¬ 
verse  current  into  the  circuit  after  every  signal,  to  coun¬ 
teract  retardation. 

Zinc  sulphate-  Chem.  A  compound,  Z11SO4,  usually  ob¬ 
tained  by  dissolving  zinc  in  sulphuric  acid,  or  by  roasting 
and  oxidizing  certain  zinc  ores.  It  commonly  forms  white 
crystals  containing  seven  molecules  of  water,  and  is  then 
called  also  white  vitriol  and,  when  native,  goslarite.  It  is 
used  in  dyeing  and  in  medicine. 

Zinc  white.  Zinc  oxide,  used  as  a  white  pigment,  esp.  in 
water  color,  distemper,  and  fresco  painting, 
zing'el  (tsYng'el),  n.  [G.]  A  small  edible  fresli-water 
European  perch  ( Zingel  zingel),  having  a  round  elongated 
body  and  a  prominent  snout. 

Zink'en-ite  (zYqk'gn-itbn.  [After  Zinken,  director  at  one 
time  of  the  Hanoverian  mines.]  Min.  Native  lead  anti- 
monite  of  sulphur,  PbSb2S4,  a  steel-gray  mineral  of  metallic 
luster,  occurring  in  orthorhombic  crystals  and  in  masses. 
H.,  3-3.5.  Sp.  gr.,  5.30-5.35. 

Zin'nl-a  (zYn'Y-a),  n.  [NL. ,  after  J.  G.  Zinn  (1727-59),  pro¬ 
fessor  of  medicine  at  Gottingen.]  a  Bot.  Syn.  of  Crassina, 


a  genus  of  plants,  of  which  C.  elegans  is  a  garden  annual  of 
numerous  varieties,  b  [/.  c.]  A  plant  of  the  genus.  Zin¬ 
nias  have  long-peduncled  rather  coarse  heads  of  flowers  with 
red,  purple,  yellow,  or  white  rays,  aud  are  easily  cultivated . 
Zin'zi  ber  (zYn'zY-ber),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  L.  zingiber.  See 
ginger.]  1.  [/.  c.]  Ginger.  Obs. 

2.  Bot.  A  genus  of  tropical  Asiatic  and  Polynesian  plants 
typifying  the  Zinziberaceae.  They  have  tuberous  root¬ 
stocks,  leafy  stems,  and  a  conelike  cluster  of  imbricated 
bracts,  each  bract  inclosing  from  one  to  three  flowers.  Z . 
zingiber  is  the  common  ginger  ;  Z .  cassumunar  yields  cas- 
sumunar  ginger  ;  Z.  zerumbet  yields  zerumbet. 
Zin'zi-ber-a'ce-aB  (-a'se-e),  n.pl.  [NL.]  Bot.  A  family  of 
tropical  monocotyledonous  plants  consisting  of  leafy  per¬ 
ennial  herbs  with  aromatic  rootstocks  and  very  irregular 
flowers  having  a  single  perfect  stamen.  There  are  24  gen¬ 
era  and  about  275  species,  including  Zinziber,  Curcuma , 
and  Alpinia.  —  zin  zi  ber-a'ceous  (-slms),  a. 

Zi'on  (zi'dn),  n.  [Heb.  tsiyon ,  orig.,  a  hill.]  1.  Jewish 
Antiq.  A  hill  in  Jerusalem,  which,  after  the  capture  of 
that  city  by  the  Israelites,  became  the  royal  residence  of 
David  and  his  successors,  the  place  of  the  temple,  the  cen¬ 
ter  of  Hebrew  government,  worship,  and  national  life. 

2.  Hence  :  a  The  chosen  people  ;  the  Israelites,  b  The 
theocracy,  or  church  of  God.  c  The  heavenly  Jerusalem. 
Zion  Union  Apostolic  Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  6ee  Meth¬ 
odist,  n.,  5. 

Zi'on  ism  (-Tz’m),  n.  [ Zion  -f-  -ism.']  Among  the  modern 
Jews,  a  theory,  plan,  or  movement  for  colonizing  their 
own  race  in  Palestine,  the  land  of  Zion,  or,  if  that  is  im¬ 
practicable,  elsewhere,  either  for  religious  or  nationaliz¬ 
ing  purposes  ;  —  called  also  Zion  movement.  —  Zi'on-ist, 
n.  &■  a.  —  Zi  on-is'tic  (-Ys'tYk),  a. 

Zi'on-ite  (-it),  n.  [See  Zion.]  1.  =  Ronsdobfer. 

2.  One  who  favors  Zionism  ;  a  Zionist. 

Zip  (zip),  n.  [Imitative.]  A  sudden  sharp  hissing  or  sibilant 
sound  such  as  that  made  by  a  flying  bullet.  —  v.  i.  To 
make,  or  move  with,  a  zip. 

zir'co-  (zGr'ko-),  zir'co-no  .  Chem.  Combining  form  (also 
used  adjectively)  indicating  the  presence  of  zirconium , 
as  in  zi'rcofluoride. 

zlr'con  (zfir'kbn),  n.  [F.,  prob.  orig.  the  same  word  as  yar- 
gon.  See  jargon  a  variety  of  zircon.]  Min.  Zircon ium  or¬ 
thosilicate,  ZrSi04,  a  tetragonal  mineral  occurring  usually 
in  square  prisms  or  pyramids  of  adamantine  luster  and 
brown  or  grayish  color.  H.,7.5.  Sp.  gr.,  usually  about  4.7. 
Transparent  varieties  are  used  as  gems,  esp.  the  red  or 
brownish  kinds  called  hyacinth.  Colorless,  pale  yellow, 
or  smoky  varieties  from  Ceylon  are  called  jargon. 
zir'con  ate  (-k#n-at),  n.  Chem.  A  compound  formed  by 
the  replacement  of  hydrogen  in  zirconic  hydroxide  by  a 
metal  ;  as,  sodium  zircon  ate,  Na4Zr04. 
zir-co'ni-a  (zer-ko'nY-a),  n.  [NL.]  Chem.  Zirconium  di¬ 
oxide,  Zr02,  usually  obtained  as  a  white  amorphous  pow¬ 
der.  On  account  of  its  infusibility,  and  brilliant  luminos¬ 
ity  when  incandescent,  it  is  used  as  an  ingredient  of  sticks 
for  the  Drummond  light  and  of  incandescent  mantles, 
zir-con'ic  (zer-k5n'Yk),  a.  Chem.  Of,  pertaining  to,  con¬ 
taining,  or  like,  zirconium  ;  as,  zirconic  oxide. 

Zir  con  i  flu'or-ide  (zflr'ktfn-Y-flob'flr-id  ;  -Id),  n.  Also 
-id.  Chem.  A  compound  formed  by  the  union  of  zirconium 
fluoride,  ZrF4,  with  any  of  various  oxides,  (NH4)2ZrF6  and 
(NH4)3ZrF7 ;  —  called  also  fluozirconate. 
zir  CO'ni-um  (zer-ko'nY-wm),  n.  [NL.]  Chem.  A  rather 
rare  element  found  (in  combined  form  only)  in  zircon, 
woehlerite,  and  certain  other  minerals,  and  isolated  as  a 
black  powder  or  as  a  white  crystalline  metallic  substance 
(sp.  gr.,  6.4).  It  is  quadrivalent,  and  has  both  basic  and 
acid  properties.  Symbol,  Zr  ;  at.  wt.,  90.6. 

Zircon  light.  Physics.  A  light,  similar  to  the  calcium 
light,  produced  by  incandescent  zirconia.  See  zirconia. 
Zir'con-oid  (zfir'k#n-oid),  n.  [ zircon  -f-  -oid.]  Cipsl.  A 
double  eight-sided  pyramid, a  form  common  with  tetragonal 
crystals  ; —  so  called  because  frequent  in  zircon  crystals, 
zith'er  (zYth'- 
er),  n.  [G. 
zither  See 
cittern.]  Mu¬ 
sic.  An  instru¬ 
ment  having 
from  thirty  to 
forty  strings 
over  a  shallow 
sounding  box, 


Zither. 


Zeu-zer'i-dae  (-z6r'Y-de),  n.  pi. 
[NL.]  Zool.  Syn.  of  Cossiile. 
zeve,  zevende  +  seven,  sev¬ 
enth. 

zevevald.  sevenfold. 
zey'lan-ite  (ze'l<Jn-Tt).  Var.  of  1 

CEYLON  ITE. 

Z.  G.  Abbr.  Zoological  Garden 
zhe  she. 

Zhmud  (zhmr56d),  n.  A  Lithu¬ 
anian  lowlander  ;  a  Samogitian.  j 
sL  4*  SEE. 

Zi'a(zl'd).  Bib. 

zi-a'met  (ze-a'm8t),_n.  [Turk  j 

zi'amat,  fr.  Ar.  zi'aman.  Cf.  I 

z aim.]  A  fief,  larger  than  a  ti- 

mar,  granted  to  a  zaim  for  mili-  1 

tarr  service.  Obs.  or  Hist.  ] 

Zrba(zl'bd).  Bib. 

zi-beb',  n.  [Ar.  zabTb,  collective  I 

of  zabibah  raisin.]  A  ruisin.  i 

Obs. 

zib'el-ine.  zib'el-lineCzIb'/d-Tn;  I 
-Tn),  a.  [Cf.  F.  zibeline.  It.  zi- 
bellino.  See  sable.]  Of  or  pert.  1 
to  sables. 

zib'el-ine,  zib'el-line,  11.  1.  The  I 

fur  or  pelt  of  a  sable.  Obs.  or  R.  | 
2.  (  yron.  -en)  A  kind  of  soft 
woolen  dress  fabric  having  long 
silky  hairB  on  the  right  side. 
Zib>e-on  (zlb'P-fln).  Bib. 
zib'e-tum  (zYb'S-tfim), »/.  [NL. 
See  7.1  bet. j  Civet  from  the  zibet 
Zib'i  a  (zlb'Y-d).  Zib'i-ah  (-d), 
Zich'ri  (zYk'rt),  Zid'dim  (zTd'- 
Ym).  Zid-ki'jah  ( zYd-kl'jd).  Bib. 
Zi-do'ni-ans  (zi-dS'nY-dnz),  n. 
pi.  Bib.  People  of  Zidon,  or 
Sidon. 

ziekle.  +  sickle. 
zie/tri-8i'kite  (ze'trY-se'kTt),  n. 
[From  Zietrisika,  Moldavia, 
where  it  is  found.]  Min.  A  min¬ 
eral  wax,  very  like  ozocerite. 

Zif  tzYf),  n.  '  [Heb.  ziv.~\  Bib. 


Old  Hebrew  name  for  I  yar.  See 
.1  EWISH  CALENDAR. 
zi-gan'ka(  zY-gai)'kd),7j.  [Prob. 
fr  Russ,  tsyganka  a  gypsy  wom¬ 
an.]  a  A  Russian  countrydance. 
b  Music  for  this  dance,  usually 
quick  and  with  a  drone  bass, 
zigge.  -f*  say.  [of  sigoer. I 
zig'ger,  zig'hyr  (zYg'Sr).  Vars.  I 
ziggere.  1st  saver. 
zig^gu-rat  (zYg'«-rat).  zig'gu- 
rut  (-rut),  zig'u-rat,  zig'ur-rat 
Vars.  of  ZIKKURAT.  [zigzag. I 
zlg'zack'  (zYg'zftk/).  Var.  of  | 
zlg 'zag'ger-y  (-zftg'Sr-Y),  n 
State  of  being  zigzag.  Rare. 
zig'zag'gy  (zYg'zSg'Y),  a.  Hav¬ 
ing  sharp  turns  ;  zigzag. 

Zi'ha  (zT'hd).  Bib. 
zi-har'  (zS-hiir'),  n.  [Ar.  zihar."] 
Moham.  Law.  Temporary  sep¬ 
aration  of  man  and  wife 
ziim .  a.  }>1.  [Heb.  teum.J  Wild 
beasts  ;  perh.  wild  cats.  Obs. 
zik'kur-rat/u  (zYk'fl-rttt /£), 

zik'ku-rut  (zYk'w-rQt).  Vars. 
of  ZIKKURAT. 

zik'lag  (zYk'l&g).  Bib. 
zil'lah  (zYl'a),  n.  [Ar.  ch7n\] 
A  district  or  administrative  di¬ 
vision.  as  of  a  province.  India. 
Zil'lah.  Bib. 

Zil'pah  (-pd).  Bib. 

Zil'thai  (zYl'thl ;  -thft-I)  Bib. 
zim.  -fr  ziim. 

zim'bl  (zYm'bY),  n.  [Pg.  zim- 
bo,  fr.  Kongo  njimbu  bead,  shell, 
money.]  A  cowrie.  India. 
zlm'ent-wa  ter  (zYm'rnt-w8/- 
t<?r  ;  zY-m£nt'-),  n.  [G.  cenient- 
wasser.)  A  kind  of  water  found 
in  copper  mines;  water  impreg¬ 
nated  with  copper.  Rare. 
Zim'mah  ( zYm 'd) .  Bib. 
zim 'me  (zYm'g),  n.  [MEJimme, 


fr.  AS.  gim(m),  fr  L.  gemma. 
See  gem.]  A  gem. 
zim'mi(zYm'e),n.  Also  zimmy. 
[Ar.  dnimmi  client,  protege, 
tributary.]  One  of  another  reli¬ 
gion  who  pays  tribute  to  live 
under  the  protection  of  a  Mo¬ 
hammedan  government, 
zi'mome.  Var  of  zymome. 
Zim'ran  (zYm'rlln).  Bib. 
Zim'ri  (-rl).  Bib. 

Zim'ri,  n.  In  Dryden’s  “Ab¬ 
salom  and  Achitopnel,”  a  name 
given  to  George  Villiers,  second 
Duke  of  Buckingham  (1628-87), 
whom  the  poet  satirizes  in  re¬ 
taliation.  See  Bayes. 

Zin(zYn).  Bib. 

Zi'na  (zT'na).  Bib. 
zin'ca-lo  (zTi)'k&-15),  n.;  pi. 
zincali  (-le).  [Word  used  by 
Borrow  and  said  by  him  to  be 
sometimes  used  by  gypsies 
themselves  ;  cf.  It.  zingaro .  G. 
zigeuner ,  also  Pahlavi  dsinkar 
blacksmith.]  =  zingaro. 
zinc  alkyl.  See  zinc  methyl. 
zinc  amide.  A  white  amorphous 
substance,  Zn(NH2)2,  got  bv  ac¬ 
tion  of  ammonia  oh  zinc  ethyl, 
zinc  amyl-  See  zinc  methyl. 
zinc'ane  (zYijk'an),  n.  Chem. 
Zinc  chloride.  Obs. 
zinc  blende-  [Cf.  G.  ztnkblende.] 
Min.  Sphalerite, 
zinc  bloom.  [Cf.  G-  zinkbliimen 
flowers  of  zinc,  oxide  of  zinc.] 
Min.  =  hydrozincite. 
zinc  bromide-  Chem.  A  white, 
crystalline  salt,  ZnBr2,very  del¬ 
iquescent  and  soluble, 
zinc  chromate.  A  yellow  com¬ 
pound,  ZnCrOi,  used  as  a  pig¬ 
ment  under  tne  name6  zinc 
chrome,  zinc  yellow,  etc. 
zinc  dust.  See  zinc,  1. 


zinc  ethyl,  zinc  ethide.  Chem. 
See  zinc  methyl. 
zinc  CTeen.  Cobalt  green. 
zinc'ide(-Yd  ;  -Yd),  n.  Also  -id. 
j  A  binary  compound  of  zinc.  R. 
!  zinc-if'er-ous  (zYqk-If'er-us  ; 
zln-sYf'-),  a.  {zinc  +  - ferovs .] 
Containing  or  yielding  zinc, 
zinck'en-ite  (zYi)'kgn-It).  = 

ZINKEN  ITE. 

zinck'ic  (zYqk'Yk).  zinck-if'er- 
ous  (zYi)k-Yf'?r-i<s),  etc.  Vars. 
of  zincic,  zinciferous,  etc. 
zinck'ing,  or  zinc'ing  (zYqk'- 
Tng),  p.pr.  tf  i'b.  n.  of  zinc. 
zinc'ode  (zYqk'dd),  n.  [ zinc  + 
2d-oc/e.]  Elec.  An  anode.  Obs. 
or  R.  [Ref.  Sp.  I 

zinc-og'ra-fy.  Zincography.! 

zinc'old  ( zlqk'oid),  a.  [zinc- f 
-oid.']  Pert,  to  or  like  zinc  ;  — 
of  the  electricity  of  the  zincous 
plate  connected  with  a  copper 
plate  in  a  voltaic  circle:  also.not- 
I  mg  the  positive  pole.  Obs. 
j  zin'co-lith  (zYi)'k6-lYth),  n. 
[zinco-  -f  -hth.]  A  white  pigment 
,  consisting  of  zinc  sulphide  and 
1  barium  sulphate. 
zffVco-po'lar.  a.  Elec.  Of  or 
|  pert,  to  the  zincous  pole.  Obs. 

1  zinc  propyl.  See  zinc  methyl 
!  zin'co-type,  ».  =  zincograph. 
!  zinc  pole.  Elec.  Of  a  voltaic 
cell,  the  negative  pole. 

!  zinc  spar.  Smithsonite. 
zinc  spinel.  Min .  Gahnite. 

I  zin'cum  (zYp'kfim),  n.  [NL.] 
1  Chem.  Zinc. 

!  zinc  vitriol.  Zinc  sulphate. 

I  zinc'y  (zYpk'Y).  Var.  of 

!  ZINCKY. 

;  zinc  yellow.  See  zinc  cheo- 

I  MATE. 

zin'fan-deP  (zYn'fiin-dSlO,  n. 
!  A  red  or  white  dry  California 


wine,  containing  about  10  or  11 
per  cent  of  alcohol  by  volume. 

||  zin'ga-no  (tseij'ga-nO),  n. ;  pi. 
-Ni(-ne).  [It.]  A  gypsy. 

II  zin'ga-ro  (-r6),  n.;  pi.  -Rl  (-re) 
[It.  Cf.  zincalo.]  A  gypsy. 
Zin'gi-ber  (zYn'jY-bfr),  n.  [L., 
ginger.]  Bot.  Syn.  of  Zinzibkr. 
Zin^i-ber-a'ce-®  (-a'sf-e),  n. 
pi.  [NL.]  Bot.  Syn.  of  Zinzi- 
beiiacejE.  —  zhVgi-ber-a'ceous 
(-shus),  a 

zink  (zYpk),  n.  Zinc.  Obs.  or  R. 
zin'ke  (tsYrj'k?).  n.  [G.l  Music. 
A  small  cornetlike  wind  instru¬ 
ment  of  wood  or  horn,  usually 
with  seven  finger  holes;  —  for¬ 
merly  common  in  Germany, 
zink'ic.  zink-if'er-ouB,  zink'i- 
fy. zink'ite,  etc.  Vars.  of  zincic, 
ZINCIFEROUS,  etc. 

zink'y  (-Y).  Var.  of  zincky. 
zin-nar',».  =  china  r.  Obs. 
zinn'wald-ite  (tsYn'viilt-Tt),  n 
[From  Zinnwald,  in  Bohemia, 
where  it  occurs.]  Min  A  pale 
violet,  yellow,  brown,  or  dark 
pay  variety  of  mica  containing 
iron  and  lithium, 
zi-no'ber  (zY-n5'b?r),  n.  [Cf. 
G.  zmnaber  See  cinnabar.] 
=  cinnabar,  w.,  3.  Rare. 
zin'sang  (zYn's&ng),  n.  [Error 
for  linsang.)  The  delundung,  or 
linsnng. 

Zin'zar  (zYn'zar),  n.  One  of  a 
people  of  Macedonia  and  north¬ 
ern  Greece,  speaking  a  language 
akin  to  the  Roumanian, 
zin'zl-ber  ine,  v.  Ginger.  Obs. 
Zi'o  (ze'0),  Zi'u  (ze'oo),  71. 
[OHG .Zzo.l  Tin.  See  Tyr. 
Zi'on-wara  (zl'dn-wfrd),  adv. 
Toward  Zion  ;  heavenward. 
Zi'or  (zi'br).  Bib. 

Zi-pan'gi  ( zY-p&ij'gY),  Zi-pan'- 


go(-g5),  Zi-pan'gu(-gd).  Vars. 

Of  Cl  I’AKOO. 

Ziph(zYf).  Bib. 

Zi'phah  (zT'fd).  Bib. 
Zi-phi'i-dae  (zY-fT'Y-de),  n.pl. 
NL.  SeeZiPHius.l  Zool.  The 
amily  consisting  of  the  beaked 
whales,  often  included  in  the 
family  Physeteridse  as  a  sub¬ 
family  ZiphT-i'nae  (zYPY-T'ne). 
—  zipn'i-oid  (zYf'Y-oid),  a.  &-  n 
Ziph'im  (zYf'Ym),  or  Ziph'ime 
|  (-Ymz),  n  pi.  Bib. 

Ziph'i-on  (zYf'Y-Sn).  Bib. 
zlphi-Bter'num  (zYf'Y-etQr'- 
num),  n.  =  x  iphisternum. 
Ziph'iteB  ( zYf 'Its),  n.  pi.  Bib. 
Zlph'i-UB  (-Y-tfa),  71.  (NL.,  for 

A’iphius,  fr.  Gr.  £i<£i05  sword¬ 
fish,  £i<f>os  sword.]  Zool.  A  ge¬ 
nus  of  beaked  whales  allied  to 
Higierodf/on  and  Mesoplodo7i 
Ziph'ron  (zYf'rOn).  Bib. 

!  Zip'por  (zYp'Br).  Bib. 

\  Zip-po'rah  (zY-p5'ra),  n.  Bib 
I  Daughter  of  Jetnro  and  wile  of 
I  Moses. 

I  zii^co-flu'or-lde  (zfir'kfi-fldb'dr- 
Id  :  -Yd),  n.  A  zirconifluoride 
zir'co-na(zfir'kJ5-nd),w.  [NL  1 
Chem.  Zirconia.  [Zirconic.] 
zir-co'ni-an  (z5r-k5'nY-dn),  a.| 
zir^on-lf'er-ous  (zfir'kdn-Yf'?r- 
j  ws),  a.  Containing  or  yielding 
zircon  or  zirconium. 

!  zir'co-no-  (zfir'k6-nC-).  See 
ziKCO-. 

zircon  syenite.  Petrog.  A  local 
I  variety  of  nephelite  syenite  con- 
|  taining  much  zircon. 

1  Z  iron.  See  Z,  a. 
y  zi-tel'le(tse-tSl'la),  n.pl.  [It.] 
Girls  ;  wenches.  Obs. 

I  zith'er-ist,  n.  A  player  on  the 
1  zither. 


sle,  senate,  cSre,  (tm,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofa ;  eve,  Svent,  6nd,  recent,  maker ;  ice,  ill ;  old,  fsbey,  orb,  8dd,  s8ft,  connect ;  use,  unite,  urn,  dp,  circus,  menii ; 

||  Foreign  Word.  4*  Obsolete  Variant  of.  +  combined  with.  =  equals. 


ZITHERN 


2371 


ZONE  AXIS 


set  hoiuoti  tally  before  the  performer.  A  fretted  finger 
.a*1®-8  i  lies  under  some  of  the  strings,  on  which 
the  melody  is  played  by  a  plectrum  on  the  right  thumb, 
these  strings  being  stopped  with  the  left  hand.  The  re- 
,rm8s  ,ai'e,  tui‘ed  in  fourths  and  plucked  by  the 
oYdg,ur^lLhpeedfAe^d-  Not  t0  be  c°nf°unded  wit£  the 
Zl-za'nl-a  (zl-za'ut-d),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  L.  zizaniurn  darnel, 
cockle,  Gr.  ftfarioc.]  Bot.  A  genus  of  tall  monoecious 
grasses  having  long  fiat  leaves  and  ample  panicles  com¬ 
posed  of  1-flowered  spikelets.  aqua  tic  a,  the  only  spe¬ 

cies,  is  the  wild  rice  or  Indian  rice. 

II  Zl'Zith  (ze'zTtli),  n.  pi.  [Heb.  tiitsith.]  The  tassels  of 
twisted  cords  or  threads  on  the  corners  of  the  upper  gar¬ 
ment  worn  by  strict  Jews.  See  tallith  b.  The  Hebrew  for 
this  word  is  translated  in  both  the  Authorized  and  Revised 
Versions  (Deut.  xxii.  12)  by  the  word  “  fringes.’’ 
Zlz'y-phus  (ztz'I-fus),  n.  [L.,  jujube  tree.  See  jujube.] 
Bot.  A  large  genus  of  spiny  rhamnaceous  shrubs  having 
triple-veined  leaves  and  small  cymose  flowers  with  a  two- 
celled  ovary.  They  are  natives  chiefly  of  tropical  Amer¬ 
ica  and  Asia.  Many  bear  edible  fruits,  and  others  are  cul¬ 
tivated  for  ornament  or  as  hedge  plants.  See  jujube,  1  • 
lotus,  n.,1 ;  Christ’s-thorn  a 
-zo'a  (-zo'd).  A  Modern  Latin  suffix  from  Greek  fwa,  pi. 
of  fwov  an  animal ,  used  in  names  of  zoological  groups  ;  as 
in  Mesosoa,  Protozoa,  Trochozoa,  etc. 
zo-an'thro-py  (zo-Sn'tliro-pT),  ».  [Gr.  (dtov  animal  -j- 
avflpenro?  man.]  Med.  A  monomania  in  which  one  believes 
himself  changed  into  an  animal  and  acts  like  one. 
Zo-an'thus  (-thus),  n.  [NL. ;  Gr.  ^wov  an 
animal  -)-  dvflos  flower.]  Zool.  A  genus 
of  Actinozoa,  including  numerous  species,  c 
found  mostly  in  tropical  seas.  The  zooids, 
or  polyps,  resemble  small,  elongated,  some¬ 
what  leathery  sea  anemones  united  to¬ 
gether  at  their  bases  by  fleshy  sto¬ 
lons,  and  thus  forming  extensive  a 

§  roups.  The  tentacles  are  small  and 
right-colored. 

zo-a'ri  um  (zo-a'rT-wm  ;  115),  n.  ; 
pi.  zoaria  (-a).  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  £wa- 
ptov,  dim.  of  £>2ov  an  animal.]  Zool.  ■,  — - 
The  aggregate  of  individuals,  or  poly-  J  - 
pides,  in  a  compound  polyzoan ;  a  1 
polypary.  —  ZO-a'ri-al  (-31),  a. 

ZO'di  ac  (zoMf-Sk),  n.  [F.  zodiaque,  _  ..  ,  _  ,  ,  . 

fr  L  Miaous,  Gr.  &«. «ot  (sc. 

kAo?),  prop.,  Circle  of  animals,  fr.  b  One  contracted  ;  c 
gtfiSiov,  dim.  of  £<vov  an  animal,  akin  Section  of  a  Polyp  ;  s  s 
to  £u>ov living, (Jr}*/  to  live.]  1.  Astron.  Stolons, 
a  An  imaginary  belt  in  the  heavens,  16°  broad,  including 


Zodiac,  1  b. 


the  paths  of  the  moon  and  all  the  principal  planets  and,  as 
its  middle  line,  the  ecliptic,  or  sun’s  path.  The  zodiac  has 
twelve  divisions,  or  signs.  See  sign,  ?i.,  8.  b  A  figure  rep¬ 
resenting  the  signs,  symbols,  etc.,  of  the  zodiac,  c  By 
extension,  the  belt  or  region  of  the  sky  within  which  the 
moon  or  a  planet  moves  ;  as,  the  lunar  zodiac  ;  the  zodiac 
of  Ceres,  etc. 

2.  A  circuit ;  zone  ;  hence,  a  girdle.  Rare.  Milton. 

zo-dl'a-cal  (zo-di'd-kdl),  a.  [Cf.  F .  zodiacal. ~]  Astron.  Of, 
pert,  to,  or  within,  the  zodiac  ;  as,  zodiacal  planets, 
zodiacal  light,  a  nebulous  light  seen  in  the  west  after  twi¬ 
light  and  in  the  east  before  dawn.  It  has  an  elongated 
triangular  form  and  lies  along  the  ecliptic, its  base  being  on 
the  horizon,  and  its  apex  at  varying  altitudes.  It  is  best 
seen  in  the  tropics  the  year  round,  and  in  middle  lati¬ 
tudes  on  spring  evenings  and  autumn  mornings.  It  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  due  to  sunlight  reflected  from  multitudes 
of  meteors  revolving  about  the  sun  nearly  in  the  plane  of 
the  ecliptic.  —  z.  parallel,  Astrol .,  the  configuration  of  two 
heavenly  bodies,  esp.  planets,  of  equal  declination. 

ZO-e'a  (zo-S'd),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  life.]  Zool.  An  early 
larval  form  of  certain  decapod  crustaceans,  esp.  of  crabs 
and  certain  Anomura.  It  commonly  precedes  the  mega- 


lops.  It  is  distinguished  by  the  relatively  large  ceplialo- 
tiiorax  (which  commonly  bears  three  or 
four  long  spines),  the  conspicuous  eyes, 
the  relatively  large  and  fringed  antennae 
and  mouth  parts  (with  which  it  swims), 
the  rudimentary  thoracic  appendages, 
and  the  long  slender  abdomen  on 
which  the  swimmerets  are  small  or 
wanting.  —  zo-e'al  (zo-e'&l),  a. 

zo'e-trope  (zo'e-trop),  n.  [Gr.  far) 
life  rporros  turning,  fr.  rpene iv  to 
turn.]  An  optical  toy  in  which  fig¬ 
ures  on  the  inside  of  a  revolving 
cylinder  are  viewed  through  slits  iu 
its  circumference,  and  appear  like 
a  single  animated  figure.  —  Z&e- 
trop'ic  (-trop'Tk),  a. 

Zo'har  (zo'har),  n.  [Heb.  _ 

light,  splendor.]  A  Jewish  cabal-  2k>i;«  of  a  Crab.  a  An- 
!f‘c  ,b““k  introduced  into  Spain  in  Part?™) 

the  13th  century  by  the  cabalistic  Rudimentary  Legs  ;  s 
writer  Moses  de  Leon,  who  attrib-  Rudimentary  Swim- 
uted  it  to  Simeon  ben  Yohai,  a  nierets. 

‘2d-ceutury  Jewish  teacher.  Under  the  form  of  a  com¬ 
mentary  on  the  Pentateuch,  it  contains  a  complete  cabal¬ 
istic  theosophy,  treating  of  God,  the  cosmogony  and  cos¬ 
mology  of  the  universe,  the  soul,  sin,  redemption,  etc. 
Its  contents  indicate  that  it  is  the  work  of  many  authors, 
periods,  and  civilizations. 

ZO-Pa-tri'a  (zo-i'd-tri'd  ;  zo'T-St'i  l-d),  71.  [NL.  ;  Gr.  £iZov 
an  animal  -f-  -ia/i'/a.]  The  treatment  of  the  diseases  and 
injuries  of  the  lower  animals;  zoiatrics. 

Zo  il'e-an  (zo-11'e-dn  ;  zo/T-le'an),  a.  Having  the  charac¬ 
teristics  of  Zoilus,  a  bitter,  envious,  unjust  Greek  critic, 
who  lived  about  270  years  before  Christ. 

Zo'i-lism  (zo'T-ltz’m),  n.  Likeness  to  Zoilus  in  style  or 
manner;  carping  criticism;  detraction.— Zo'i-list  (-list),  n. 

Bring  candid  eves  unto  the  perusal  of  men’s  works,  and  let  not 
Zoilism  or  detraction  blast  well-intended  labors.  Sir  T.  Broicne. 

zois'ite  (zois'It),  n.  [After  Baron  Zois  von  Edelstein  (1747- 
1819),  from  whom  Werner  received  his  first  specimens.] 
Min.  An  orthorhombic  mineral  allied  to  epidote,  in  pris¬ 
matic  crystals  of  various  colors  (grayish,  brown,  green, 
rose)  and  also  massive.  It  is  a  basic  orthosilicate  of  cal¬ 
cium  and  aluminium,  HCaoALSisO^,  the  aluminium  being 
sometimes  replaced  by  iron.  H.,  6-6.5.  Sp.  gr.,  3.25-3.37. 

ZO'ism  (zo'Tz’m),  n.  [Gr.  life +  -«*»•]  1.  Rever¬ 

ence  for  animal  life  or  belief  in  animal  powers  and  influ¬ 


ences,  as  among  savages. 

2  Biol.  A  doctrine,  now  discarded,  that  the  phenomena  of 
life  are  due  to  a  peculiar  vital  principle;  the  theory  of  vital 
force. 

—  zo'ist,  7i.  —  zo  is'tic  (zo-Ts'tTk),  a. 

Zola-esque'  (zo'ld-gsk'),  a.  In  the  style  of  Zola. 
Zo'la-ism  (zd'ld-Tz’m),  n.  The  literary  theories  and  prac¬ 
tices  of  the  French  uovelist  Umile  Zola  (1840-1902) ;  nat¬ 
uralism  (which  see,  4  b),  esp.  in  a  derogatory  sense.  — 
Zo'la  ist,  n.—  Zo  la  is'tic  (-Ts'tik),a.—  Zo'la-ize  (-iz),v. 
Zoll'ner’s  law  (tsfil'uerz).  Astron.  A  formula,  or  law.  ex¬ 
pressing  the  time  of  axial  rotation  of  the  sun  in  different 
strata  or  latitudes,  derived  by  Johann  Karl  Friedrich  Zoll- 
ner  (1834-82),  German  physicist. 

Znll'npr’s  linA«  ffipo  7.  <"  t.  t._  — 


Zoll'ner’s  lines  [See  Zull- 
ner’s  law.J  Parallel  lines  made 
to  appear  to  converge  or  diverge 
by  oblique  intersections. 

II  Zoll'ver-ein'  (tsol'fer-in'),  n. 
[G.;  zoll  duty  -f-  verein  union.] 


AA\ 


Zollner’s  Lines. 


[a/50 1.  c.]  A  customs  union ;  specif.,  any  of  the  several  cus¬ 
toms  unions  successively  formed  under  the  leadership  of 
Prussia  among  certain  German  states  for  establishing  free 
trade  among  themselves  and  a  common  tariff  on  imports, 
exports,  and  goods  in  transit.  In  1834  one  was  established 
including  most  of  the  chief  German  states  except  Austria. 
In  1867  a  closer  organized  union  was  formed,  the  adminis¬ 
tration  of  which  was  finally  merged  in  that  of  the  new 
German  Empire  of  1871. 

I  zo'na  (zo'nd),  n.  ;  pi.  zon.«  (-ne).  [L.,  a  girdle.  See 
zone.]  1.  A  zone  or  band  ;  a  girdle;  a  layer. 

2.  Herpes  zoster.  See  herpes. 


zo'na  ar’cu-a'ta  (ar'ku-a'ta)  [L.  arcuata  bent t bowed] ^  Anat.^ 
the  inner  of  the  two  longitudinal  areas  into  which  the 
basilar  membrane  of  the  cochlea  is  divided.  It  supports 
the  organ  of  Corti.— z.  den-tPcu-la'ta  (den-tlk'u-la'ta)  [L. 
denticulata  denticulate],  Anat .,  the  zona  arcuata  together 
with  the  limbus  of  the  spiral  lamina.  —  z.  or-bFcu-la'riB  (5r- 
bi  k'u-la'ris  ;  115)  [L.  orbietdaris  circularj,  Anat..  a  set  of  cir¬ 
cular  fibers  in  the  capsular  ligament  of  the  hip  joint,  which 
pass  from  the  deep  surface  of  the  iliofemoral  ligament 
around  the  neck  of  the  femur.— z.  pec'ti-na'ta  (pSk'tT-na'td) 
|L.  pectinata  shaped  like  a  comb],  Anat .,  the  outer  longi¬ 
tudinal  division  of  the  basilar  membrane  of  the  cochlea.  — 
z.  pel-lu'ci-da  (pg-lu'sT-dd)  [L.  pellucida  transparent],  Em- 
bryol. ,  the  outer,  transparent,  more  or  less  elastic  layer  or 
envelope  of  an  ovum.  It  is  usually  traversed  by  numerous 
radiating  canals.  —  z.  ra'di-a'ta  (ra'di-a'ta)  [NL.  radiata: 
see  Radiata],  Em bryol.,  the  zona  pellucida,  esp.  when  the 
radiating  canals  are  unusually  distinct.  — z.  tec'ta  (tSk'td). 
[L.  tecta  covered.]  Anat.  =  zona  arcuata. 

ZOn'al  (zon'fil),  a.  [L .  zonal  is.'}  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  zone  ; 
having  the  form  of  a  zone  or  zones. 

zonal  equation,  Cryst .,  the  mathematical  relation  which  be¬ 
longs  to  all  the  planes  of  a  zone,  and  expresses  their  com¬ 
mon  position  with  reference  to  the  axes.  —  z.  harmonic. 


Math.,  the  coefficient  of  zm  in  the  development  of  (l-2ccosd 

4"  Z%)  *  in  rising  powers  of  z  ;  —  denoted  by  Pm  (/*),  where 
/a  =  CO80.  —  zonal  structure,  Cryst..  a  structure  characterized 
by  the  arrangements  of  color,  inclusions,  etc., of  a  crystal  in 
parallel  or  concentric  layers,  which  usually  follow  the  out¬ 
line  of  the  crystal,  and  mark  the  changes  that  have  taken 
place  during  its  growth.— z.,  or  serial,  symmetry,  Biol.,  sym¬ 
metry  in  which  the  segments  or  metameres  of  the  body 
are  disposed  in  a  zonal  manner  one  after  the  other  in  a 
longitudinal  axis,  as  in  earthworms ;— sometimes  called 
metamerism. —z.  view,  Bat.,  that  view  of  a  diatom  in 
which  the  zone,  or  girdle,  is  presented  to  the  eye. 
zo'nar  (zo'nar),  n.  Also  zon'nar.  [NGr.  fwi mpt  a  girdle,  fr. 
Gr.  £u)vapiov.  dim.  of  a  girdle.  See  zone.]  A  belt,  or 
girdle,  which  the  Christians  and  Jews  of  the  Levant  were 
obliged  to  wear  to  distinguish  them  from  Mohammedans. 
Zo-na'ri-a  (zo-na'rT-d;  115),  n.pl.  [NL.]  Zool.  In  Hux¬ 
ley’S  classification,  a  primary  division  of  deciduate  mam¬ 
mals  consisting  of  those  having  a  zonary  placenta.  It  in¬ 
cludes  the  carnivores  and  certain  ungulates.  It  is  now  re¬ 
garded  as  an  unnatural  group, 
zon'a-ry  (zon'a-rt),  a.  a  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  like,  a  zone  ; 
zonal,  b  Of  or  pert,  to  the  Zonaria. 
zonary  placenta.  Zool.  See  placenta,  1. 
zon'ate  (zon'at),  a.  a  Marked  with  zones  ;  ringed  or  belted, 
b  Bot.  Arranged  in  a  single  row,  as  certain  tetraspores. 
zo-iia'tlon  ( zo-na'slmn),  7i.  a  State  of  being  zoned  or  zo- 
nate.  b  Biogeog.  Arrangement  or  distribution  in  zones, 
zone  (  zon),  71.  [F.  zone.  L.  zona.  Gr.  ;  akin  to  £<ai’vv- 
uai  to  gird,  Lith.  j&sta  a  girdle,  j&sti  to  gird.]  1.  A  gir¬ 
dle  ;  cincture  ;  belt.  Obs.  or  Poetic.  Dryden. 

2.  Any  encircling  baud,  stripe,  or  girdle;  as,  a  zone  oi 
trees ;  a  zone  around  an  animal  or  plant ;  more  broadly, 
any  encircling  line,  path,  course,  or  the  like ;  circuit. 
“  The  sun  ...  in  the  great  zone  of  heaven.”  Milton. 

3.  Any  of  five  great  divisions  of  the  earth’s  surface  with 
respect  to  latitude  and  temperature  :  the  torrid  zone,  ex¬ 
tending  from  tropic  to  tropic  46°  5^, or  23°  28'  on  each  side 
of  the  equator  ;  two  temperate,  or  variable,  zones,  situated 
between  the  tropics  and  the  polar  circles,  which  are  23° 
27'  from  the  poles  ;  and  two  frigid  zones,  between  the  polar 
circles  and  the  poles. 


4.  Biogeog.  An  area  or  part  of  a  region  characterized  by 
uniform  or  similar  animal  and  plant  life  ;  a  life  zone  ;  as, 
Littoral  zone.  Austral  zone.  etc.  The  zones,  or  life  zones. 
commonly  recognized  for  North  America  are  the  Arctic, 
Hudsonian,  Canadian,  Transition,  Upper  Austral,  Lower 
Austral,  and  Tropical  (see  these  terms). 

5  An  area  or  region  more  or  less  clearly  set  off  or  charac¬ 
terized  as  distinct  from  surrounding  or  adjoining  parts  ;  as, 
the  wheat  zone  ;  the  zone  of  free  trade  ;  on  the  Isthmus 
of  Panama,  the  Canal  Zone ;  in  a  metalliferous  region, 
the  mineral  zone ;  a  zone  of  influence. 

G.  Geol.  See  geology,  Chart. 

7-  Cryst.  A  series  of  faces  whose  intersection  lines  with 
each  other  are  all  parallel.  • 

8  Math.  The  portion  of  the  surface  of  a  sphere  included 
between  two  parallel  planes  ;  the  part  of  a  surface  of 
revolution  between  two  planes  perpendicular  to  the  axis. 
9.  Railroad  Econ.  a  The  aggregate  of  stations,  in  what¬ 
soever  direction  or  on  whatsoever  line  of  railroad,  situated 
between  certain  maximum  and  minimum  limits  from  a 
point  at  which  a  shipment  of  traffic  originates.  See  zone 
tariff,  b  Any  circular  or  ring-shaped  area  within  which 
the  street-car  companies  make  no  differences  of  fare, 
zone  of  clouds.  Meteor.,  a  belt  of  clouds  prevailing  over  the 
ocean  near  the  equator.  —  z.  of  fire,  Mil.,  the  belt  of  terrain 
brought  under  fire  from  any  defensive  position  ;  —  some- 
timescalled  zone  of  defense.  —  z.  offlow  or  flowave,  Geol.. the 
subsurface  part  of  the  earth  in  which  the  creaking  of 
rocks  is  prevented  by  pressure,  and  all  deformation  is  by 
a  sort  of  flow.  It  includes  the  larger  part  of  the  earth, 
and  underlies  the  zone  of  fracture,  or  that  part  of  the  earth’s 
crust  in  which  deformation  may  result  in  fracture.  Be¬ 
tween  the  zone  of  fracture  and  the  zone  of  flow  there  is 
a  zone  of  combined  fracture  and  flow,  where  the  rocks  may 
break  or  flow  according  to  the  conditions  of  deformation, 
the  strength  of  the  materials,  etc.  —  z.  of  Influence  or  opera¬ 
tions.  Internal.  Laic.  See  sphere  of  influence. 

zone,  v.  t. ;  zoned  (zond) ;  zon'ing  (zon'Tng).  To  en¬ 
circle  or  embrace;  to  include  within  a  zone  or  zones  ;  to 
mark  off  into  zones.  —  v.  i.  To  be  marked  off  into  zones  ; 
to  form  a  zone  or  zones. 

zone  axis  Cryst.  A  straight  line  through  the  center  of  a 
crystal,  to  which  all  faces  of  a  given  zone  are  parallel. 


clth'ern  (zTth'Srn).  Var.  of 

ZITH  Kit. 

Zlth'rl  (ztth'rl).  Bib.  [tern.i 
zlt'tern  (ztt'Srn ).  Var.  of  cit- 
Ziw  (zlf),  n.  Var.  of  Zif  (= 
Izar).  See  Jewish  calendar. 
Ziz(zTz),  Zl'za  (zT'zd),  Zi'zah 
(-z  a).  Bib. 

zlz'a-ny  (zTz'a-nt),  n.  [L.  ziza¬ 
nia,  pi.,  Gr.  pi.]  Tares; 

cockle.  Obs.  [oisarme.I 

zl-zarme'  (  zT-zdrni').  Var.  of  | 
zi'zel  (tse'z^l).  Var.  of  sisbl. 
Zn.  Abbr.  Cbem.  [w  i  th  o  u  t 
period,  Zn].  Zinc, 
zo-ae'a,  n.,  zo-ae'al.  n.  Zobl. 
Incorrect  for  zoKa,  zoeal. 

Zo  an  tha'ce-a  ( zo'ftn-tha'sh?- 
a),  it.  pi.  [NL.  See  Zo  a  nth  us.] 
Zool.  A  suborder  of  Actinozoa, 
practically  equir.to  Zoanthidea. 
— zo/an-tha'cean(-shan),  a.  Sc  n. 
Zo'an-tha'ri-a  (-rT-rt),  n.  pi 
[NL.]  A  subclass  of  Actinozoa  ; 
the  Hexacoralla  (which  see).— 
zo'an-tha'ri-an  (-dn),  a.  Sen. 
Zo/an-thid'e-a  (zO'&n-thtd'fc-d), 


n.pl.  [NL.)  Zool.  An  order  of 

Zoantharia  including  Zoanthus 
and  allied  genera  which  do  not 
form  a  solid  skeleton  and  are 
permanently  attached  by  their 
bases.  There  is  but  one  living 

familv.Zo  an'thi-d®(7.5  Rn'thr- 
de).— zo  an'thid  (-thYd),  a.  Sc  n. 
zo-an'tho-deme  (z  fi-fl.  n't  h  ft- 
dem),7».  [See  Zoanthus;  deme.1 
Zool.  The  zooids  of  a  compound 
anthozoan,  collectively.  —  zo- 
an  tho  dem'le  (-dgm'lfc),  a. 
zo-an'thoid(-thoid),  a.  Sc  v.  [See 
Zoanthus  ;  -ojd.]  Zoanthid. 
zo/an-thro'pi  a  (zo/fln-thro'pT- 
d),  n.  [NL.]  Mod.  Zoanthropy. 

zo'an  throp'ic  (-thr5p'Tk),n. 
Zo'ar  ( zS'dr).  Bib. 

Zo-ar'ces  (z5-iir'sez),  Zo-ar'ci- 
dae(-sY-de).  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  <Jo>ap- 
life-giving,  taken  to  mean 
viviparous.]  See  eelpout. 
Zo'ar  Com-mu'ni-ty.  The  Sepa¬ 
ratists.  See  SEPARATIST,  71.,  2b. 
zo-a'ri-a  (zG-a'rY-d),  n..  pi.  of 

ZOARIUM. 


Zo'ar-ite  (z5'dr-Tt),  n.  A  Sepa¬ 

ratist.  See  separatist,  a.,  2  b. 
Zo'ba.  or  Zo'bah  ( /o'bd).  Bib. 
Zo-be'tah  (z5-be'bd).  Bib. 
Zo-bei'de  (zi5-ba'd£  :  -bT'd5),  n. 
In  the  “  Arabian  Nights,”  a  lady 
who  rescued  a  prince  from  a 
petrified  city  and  with  him  was 
thrown  overboard  by  her  two 
wicked  sisters.  A  winged  ser¬ 
pent, whom  she  befriends,  trans¬ 
forms  them  into  black  dogs, 
commanding  her  to  give  them  a 
hundred  lashes  daily,  which 
she  reluctantly  does  till  they  are 
restored  to  their  proper  forms. 
She  marries  Harun-al-Rashid. 
zo'bo  (z5'bo),  7i.  [Tibetan 
mdz6-pko  male  of  the  mdzo  a 
mongrel  breed  of  the  yak  bull 
and  the  common  cow.]  A  kind 
of  domestic  cattle  reared  in  Asia 
for  its  flesh  and  milk.  It  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  he  a  hybrid  between  the 
zebu  and  the  yak. 
zoe'eo  (z5k'5),  zoc'co-lo  (-5-1(5), 
71.  [It.,  fr.  L.  soccus.  dim.  soc- 
culus,  a  light  shoe.  Cf.  sock. 


socle.]  Arch.  A  socle,  [socle. | 

zo'cle  ( s5k'’l  ;  zO'k’l ).  Var.  of  I 
zo'di-oph'i-lousUo'dY-Of'Y-liis), 
a.  Bot.  Zobphilous. 

Zo'e  (zo'6),  7i.  [Gr.  Zu>rj.]  Lit., 
life  ;  —  fern.  prop.  name, 
zo-e'a-form  (zn-e'd-ffirm),  a. 
Zool.  Having  the  form  or  ap¬ 
pearance  of  a  zoea. 
zo-e'eial  (z5-e'shdl),  a.,zo-e'ci- 
um  (-shl-um;  -sY-i/m),  ?i.  Zobl.  = 
ZOO  CIA  L,  ZOfECIUM.  [A  FORM.  I 
zo'e-form  (z6'5-f3rm),o.=  zoii-l 
||  zo'e  mou',  sas'  a  ga-po' (z6'C 
moo',  Riis'  ii''ga-p60-  [Modern 
Gr.  pov.  eras  a-ya7rd>.]  Mod. 
Gr.  My  life,  I  love  tnee. 

Byron  ( Maid  or'  Athens). 
zo'e-prax'i-scope  ( zn  *-prftk  '*r- 
1  skbp).  Var.of zo5praxiscope. 
zo-et'ic  (z5-ct'Yk),  a.  [Gr.  (/arj 
life.]  Biol.  Of  or  pert,  to  life; 
living;  vital. 

Zo'har  (zo'har).  Bib. 
Zo'har-lst,  Zo'har-ite,  n.  A 
Frank ist ; — from  the  sect’s  adop- 
l  tion  of  the  Zohar  as  its  Bible. 


Zo'he-leth  (zo'hf-lSth).  Bib. 

Zo'heth  (z5'h?th).  Bib. 
zo'i-at'rlcs  (zO'Y-ftt'rYks),  7i.  = 
ZOl  ATR  I  A. 

zo'ic  (z<5'Yk),  a.  [Gr.  (Jojikos.] 
Zobl.  Of  or  pert,  to  animals  or 
animal  life  and  action, 
zo-idq-oph'l-lous  (z5-Yd'Y-5f'Y- 
1ms),  a.  Bot.  Zoophilous. 
zoq-sit'l-za'tlon  ( zo/T-8Yt/Y-za'- 
shun  ;  -T-za'sht/n),  ti.  Geol. 
Conversion  (of  feldspar)  into 
zoisite.  Cf.  saussuritize. 
zo'kor  (zB'kftr),  n.  [Russ.]  A 
burrowing  rodent  (Myotalpa  as- 
palax)  resembling  the  mole  rat, 
native  of  the  Altai  Mountains. 

||  Zoll  (tsfil),  ti.  ;  pi.  Zoll  (tshl) 
or  Zollk  (ts61'5).  [G.]  See 
measure. 

||  Zoll'pfund'  (tsftl'pfdbnt''),  n.  ; 
pi.  Zollpfunde  (-pfdbn'dS). 
[G.]  See  weight. 
zol'ot-nik'  (z51/5t-nyYk'),  zoFo- 
tink'  (-6-tYi)k'),  n.  [Russ,  zolot¬ 
nik.]  See  weio  ht. 
zom'bo-ruk(z  8  m'bft-rtik).  Var. 
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zo'mo-ther'a-py  (z5'm5-th6r'd- 
pY),  ti.  [Gr.  £ojp.os  juice  -|-  ther¬ 
apy  because  Richet  and  Heri- 
court  proposed  the  U6e  of  juice 
from  fresh  meat  after  macera¬ 
tion  in  brine.]  Med.  Treatment 
of  disease,  esp.  of  tuberculosis, 
by  means  of  a  raw-meat  diet, 
zon'al-ly,  adv.  of  zonal. 

II  zo'nam  per'di-dit.  [L.J  He 
has  lost  his  money  belt.  Adapted 
from  Horace  (Epistles,  II.  ii  40). 
||  zo'nam  sol've-re.  [L.]  To  un¬ 
tie  the  zone,  or  girdle,  worn  by 
young  unmarried  Roman  wom¬ 
en,  an  act  performed  by  the 
bridegroom  after  the  wedding; 
hence,  to  enter  the  married  state 
zo-na'ri-ous  (zfi-na'rY-tis),  a. 
[L.  zowanw.'!.]  Of  or  pert,  to  a 
girdle,  or  zone.  Obs. 

||  zon'da(s5n'da  ;  268),  7i.  [Said 
to  be  from  Zond  a.  a  village  in 
the  Argentine  Republic.]  A  hot 
wind  of  the  Argentine  pampas, 
zonde.  +  sand,  message. 


ale,  senate,  care,  itm,  account,  arm, 


ask,  sofa ;  eve,  6 vent,  6nd,  recent,  maker;  ice,  ill;  old,  obey,  orb,  Sdd,  s8ft,  connect ; 

||  Foreign  Word.  +  Obsolete  Variant  of.  +  combined  with.  =  duals. 


use,  unite,  urn,  up,  circus,  menU ; 


ZONED 
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Zoned  (zond),  a.  1.  Wearing  a  zone,  or  girdle.  Pope. 
2.  Having  zones,  or  concentric  bands  ;  striped  ;  zonate. 
zone  reticule.  Astron.  A  reticule  of  mica  or  thin  glass 
with  graduated  divisions  corresponding  to  equal  intervals 
of  right  ascension,  and  others  at  right  angles  to  them,  rep¬ 
resenting  equal  intervals  of  declination, 
zone  tarilf ,  zone  system.  A  tariff  or  system,  chiefly  used 
in  Austria-Hungary,  under  which  passenger  tickets  read 
to  any  station  within  certain  distance  limits,  or  zones, 
the  same  ticket  being  good  in  all  directions  and  on  all  lines 
so  long  as  the  maximum  distance  is  not  exceeded. 
ZO/no-pla-cenrtal  (zo'no-pla-sSn'tal),  a.  [zone  +  placen¬ 
tal.]  a  Having  a  zonary  placenta,  as  some  mammals,  b  Of* 
or  pert,  to  the  Zonoplacentalia,  or  Zonaria. 
zon'ule  (zon'ul),  n.  [L.  zonula .]  A  little  zone,  belt,  or 
girdle ;  a  zonula.  —  zonule  of  Zinn  (tsin),  Anal.,  the  suspen¬ 
sory  ligament  of  the  crystalline  lens  of  the  eye. 

ZOO  (zoo),  7i.  A  zoological  garden  or  collection;  —  a  hu¬ 
morous  or  colloquial  abbreviation  applied  originally  to  the 
Zoological  Gardens  in  London. 

zo'b-  (zo'o-).  Combining  form  from  Greek  £<jio v,  an  ani¬ 
mal  ;  as  in  zoogen  ic,  zoology,  etc. 

zob-chem'is-try  (zo'o-kSm'Ts-trT),  n.  [zoo-  -f-  chemistry .] 
Animal  chemistry  ;  esp.,  the  description  of  the  chemical 
compounds  entering  into  the  composition  of  the  animal 
body,  in  distinction  from  biochemistry.  —  zo'b-chem'i-cal 
(-kem'T-kul),  a. 

ZO'O-chlO-rel'la  (-klo-rSl'd),  ti.  [NL.  dim.,  fr.  zoo--\-Gcv. 
xAtopo?  green.]  Zo'Ol.  One  of  the  small  green  granule¬ 
like  bodies  found  in  the  interior  of  certain  stentors,  hy¬ 
dras,  and  other  invertebrates. 

ZO  oe'cl-um  (zo-e'shT-ftm),  n.;  pi.  zotEciA(-d).  [NL.;  zob- 
-j-  Gr.  oiko?  house.]  Zool.  One  of  the  cells  or  tubes 
which  inclose  the  feeding  zooids  of  Polyzoa.  See  Polyzoa, 
lllust.  —  zo-ce'cial  (-shfil),  a. 

ZO  bg'a-my  (zo-5g'a-mT),  n.  Zool.  The  sexual  reproduc¬ 
tion  of  animals.  —  ZO-bg'a-mous  (-mus),  a. 
zo'b  ge-og'ra-phy  (zo'o-je-5g'rd-ti),  n.  [zoo-  -f*  geog¬ 
raphy.]  The  study  or  description  of  the  geographical  dis¬ 
tribution  of  animals  ;  esp.,  the  determination  of  the  land 
and  marine  areas  characterized  by  special  groups  of  ani¬ 
mals  and  the  study  of  the  causes  and  significance  of  such 
groups.  It  has  important  bearings  on  evolution,  varia¬ 
tion,  paleontology,  and  other  biological  studies.  Recent 
zoogeographers  divide  the  land  areas  of  the  world  into  re¬ 
gions  or  realms ,  and  these  into  subregions,  provinces ,  sub- 
provinces,  and  zones ,  all  of  which  are  often  depicted  on 
special  maps.  Cf.  phytogeography. 

ZO'b-gltt'a  (-gle'd),  n.  [NL.;  zoo-  +  Gr.  yAoios  a  glutinous 
substance.]  Bacteriol.  A  colony  or  mass  of  bacteria  em¬ 
bedded  in  a  mucilaginous  or  jellylike  substance  formed  by 
the  swelling  of  the  cell  membranes  through  absorption  of 
water.  This  development  occurs  regularly  in  the  life 
history  of  most  species  under  certain  conditions,  and  is 
hence  called  the  zoogloea  stage.  The  term  is  sometimes 
extended  to  certain  of  the  lower  algae.  Cf.  Palmella. 
ZO-bg'ra-phy  (zo-bg'rd-fl),  n.  [zoo-  -f-  -graphy :  cf.  F.  zoo- 
graphie.]  A  description  of  animals,  their  forms  and  habits. 
—  zo'o-graph'ic  (zo'o-grSf'Tk),  -graph'i-cal  (-T-kal),  a. 
zo'oid  (zo'oid),  zo-oi'dal  (zo-oi'dal),  a.  [zoo-  +  -oid.]  Biol. 
Pertaining  to,  or  resembling,  an  animal, 
zo'oid,  7i.  1.  Biol.  An  organic  body  or  cell  having  loco¬ 
motion,  as  a  spermatic  cell,  or  spermatozoid. 

2.  Zool.  a  An  animal  produced  by  fission,  proliferation, 
strobilation,  or  some  similar  method,  and  not  by  direct 
sexual  methods,  and  so  having  an  equivocal  individuality  ; 
a  more  or  less  independent  product  of  nonsexual  reproduc¬ 
tion.  The  term  is  usually  applied  to  any  one  of  the  per¬ 
sons  of  a  compound  organism,  as  a  hydroidj  coral,  or  pol- 
yzoan  colony,  though  by  some  it  is  restricted  to  those 
persons  in  such  a  colony  that  lack  the  mouth  and  digestive 
organs,  b  Also,  any  of  the  individuals  which,  in  alter¬ 


nation  of  generations,  come  between  the  products  of  true 
sexual  reproduction,  as  the  free-swimming  medusa  of  a 
hydroid  colony,  a  jellyfish,  or  the  parthenogenetically  pro¬ 
duced  offspring  of  aji  aphid. 

ZO  Ol'a-ter  (zo-51'd-ter),  7i.  [zoo- -later.]  One  who  wor¬ 
ships  animals. 

ZO-Ol'a-try  (-trT),  7i.  [zoo-  -j-  -latiy.]  Animal  worship. — 

zool'a-trous  (-trite),  a. 

ZO  O  log'i  cal  (zo'o-15j'T-kal),  a.  [Cf.  F.  zoologique.]  Of 
or  pertaining  to  zoology,  or  the  science  of  animals. 

ZO-bl'O-gist  (zo-ol'o-jist),  7i.  [Cf.  F.  zoulogiste.]  One 
who  is  well  versed  in  zoblogy. 

zo-bl'o-gize  (-jiz),  v.  i. ;  -gized  (-jizd) ;  -giz'ing  (-jiz'Tng). 
To  study  zoology  ;  esp.,  to  collect  animals  for  study. 

Z0-bl'0-gy  (-ji),  n.;  pi.  -gies  (-jiz).  [zoo-  +  -logy:  cf.  F. 
zoologie.  See  zodiac.]  1.  The  science  of  animals ;  that  di¬ 
vision  (coordinate  with  botany)  of  biolog)’  which  deals  with 
the  animal  kingdom.  See  animal,  n.,  1.  Zoology  has  as  its 
main  divisions  comparative  anatomy,  comparative  physiology, 
zoogeography,  paleozoology,  cytology,  embryology,  taxonomy, 
economic  zoology  .etiology, and  various  other  sciences  in  whole 
or  in  part,  and  there  are  numerous  minor  divisions  deal¬ 
ing  with  particular  groups  of  animals,  as  conchology,  carci- 
nology,  entomology,  ichthyology,  herpetology,  ornithology,  and 
mammalogy.  As  a  science  zoology  dates  lrom  Aristotle  (384- 
322  b.  c.),  who  proposed  a  rough  classification  of  animals. 
The  science  made  no  advance  until  the  16th  century,  when 
it  was  revived  principally  through  the  work  of  vesalius 
and  Gesner.  In  the  17th  century  Harvey’s  study  of  the 
circulation  of  the  blood,  Malpighi’s  discoveries  with  the 
microscope,  and  John  Ray’s  limitation  of  the  term  species 
were  the  most  noteworthy  steps  of  progress.  In  the  18th 
century  Linnaeus  established  the  binomial  system  of  no¬ 
menclature  (see  nomenclature),  and  recognized  groups 
higher  than  species.  Early  in  the  19th  century  Cuvier 
worked  along  the  lines  of  comparative  anatomy  and  pale¬ 
ontology  and  Lamarck  enunciated  his  theory  of  evolution 
(see  Lamarckism).  The  discovery  of  the  animal  cell  by 
Schwann  and  important  embryological  work  by  von  Baer 
and  Kolliker  belong  to  this  period.  In  1856  Charles  Darwin 

Bublished  his  theory  of  evolution  by  natural  selection  (see 
•arwinism).  He  was  ably  supported  by  Wallace,  Huxley, 
Spencer,  Haeckel^  Weismann,  and  many  others  until  the 
old  idea  of  the  fixity  of  species  was  abandoned  and  zoology 
took  on  its  modern  aspect,  in  which  classification  lias  be¬ 
come  the  expression  of  phylogeny  and  the  investigation  of 
evolutionary  theories  and  questions  of  heredity  have  been 
placed  on  an  experimental  basis. 

2.  A  treatise  on  zoology. 

ZO-bm'e-try  (zo-5m'e-trT),  7i.  [zoo--\--metry.]  Zool.  The 
scientific  measurement  of  animals.  —  ZO-O-met'ric  (zo'o- 
mgt'rTk),  a. 

zo'o-mor'phic  (zo'o-mSr'fTk),  a.  [zoo--\-  Gr.  popffrr)  form.] 
Of  or  pertaining  to  zodmorphisin. 

zo'b-mor'phism  (-fTz’m),  n.  1.  The  transformation  of 
men  into  beasts.  Rare.  Smart. 

2.  The  quality  of  representing  or  using  animal  forms  ;  as, 
zobmorphism  in  ornament. 

3.  The  representation  of  God,  or  of  gods,  in  the  form,  or 
with  the  attributes,  of  the  lower  animals. 

To  avoid  the  error  of  anthropomorphism,  we  fall  into  the  vast¬ 
ly  greater,  and  more  absurd,  error  of  zobmorphism.  Mivart. 
ZO'bn  (zo'Sn),  n. ;  pi.  zoa  (-a).  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  £wov  an  an¬ 

imal.]  Zool.  a  An  animal  which  is  the  sole  product  of  a 
single  egg  ;  —  opposed  to  zooid.  H.  Spencer,  b  Any  of 
the  perfectly  developed  individuals  of  a  compound  ani¬ 
mal.  —  zo'ori-al  (zo'dn-dl),  a. 

-zocn  A  combining  form  from  Greek  £ujov,  an  animal. 
ZO'O-no'ses  (zo'6-no'sez),  n.  pi.  [NL.  ;  ‘  zoo-  -f  Gr.  voaos 
disease.]  Diseases  communicable  from  animals  to  man. 
zo  b-phar'ma-cy  (-far'md-si),  n.  Veterinary  pharmacy. 
ZO  bph'i  list  (zo-<5f'T-lTst),  n.  [zoo-  -f-  Gr.  <£iAos  loving.] 
A  lover  of  animals.  Southey. 

ZO-bph'i  lous  (zo-bf'T-lds),  a.  [zoo--\-  -philous.]  Animal- 


loving;  specif.,  Bot.,  adapted  to  pollination  by  animate 
other  than  insects.  Cf.  anemophilous,  ENTOMOPimx>us,etc. 

ZO-bph'i-ly  (zo-of'T-lt),  7i.  Love  of  animals. 

zo'o-pho'bi-a  (zo'6-fo'bl-d),  n.  [zoo-  +  -phobia.']  Med. 
Morbid  fear  of  animals. 

ZO  O  phor'ic  (-fbr'Tk),  a.  [Gr.  £u>o <f>opo<; ;  £u>ov  an  animal 
-j-  <\)4pfiv  to  bear.]  Bearing  or  supporting  the  figure  of 
one  or  more  men  or  animals ;  as,  a  zoophoric  column. 

zo  oph'o  rus  (zo-bf'o-rlia),  n. ;  pi.  -ri  (-ri).  [L.,  fr.  Gr. 

jo0opo?.  See  zoophoric.]  Class.  Arch.  A  frieze  having 
continuous  relief  sculptures  of  men  or  animals  or  both. 

ZO'b-phytO  (zo'o-fit),  n.  [F.  zoophyte ,  Gr.  £o>b<£vTor  ;  £wov 
animal  +  <J>vt6v  plant.  See  zodiac  ;  phyto-.]  Zool.  Any 
of  numerous  invertebrate  animals  more  or  less  resembling 
plants  in  appearance,  or  mode  of  growth,  as  the  corals, 
gorgonians,  sea  anemones,  hydroids,  polyzoans,  sponges, 
etc.,  esp.  any  of  those  that  form  compound  colonies  of  a 
branched  or  treelike  form,  as  many  corals  and  hydroids  ; 
one  of  theZoophyta.  — ZOO-phyt'iC (-fit'Tk),  ZO'b-phyt'- 
i-cal  (-T-kal),  a.  —  zooph'y-toid  (z6-5f'T-toid),  a. 

zo'o-plasty  (zo'6-plSs'ti),  n.  [zoo-  -plasty.]  Surg. 
Act  or  process  of  grafting  animal  tissue  into  the  human 
body.  —  zoo-plas'tic  (-plSs'tYk),  a. 

zo  os'co-py  (zo-5s'ko-pT),  7i.  [zoo-  +  -scopy.]  Med.  A 
hallucination,  as  in  delirium  tremens,  in  which  the  patient 
believes  he  sees  animals  — zo  b  scop'ic  (zo'6-skbp'Tk). «. 

zo'o  sperm  (zo'6-spfirm),  n.  Biol,  a  One  of  the  spermatic 
particles ;  a  spermatozoid.  b  =  zoospore,  1.  —  ZO'b-sper- 
mat'ic  (-sper-mSt'ik),  a. 

zo'o-spo-ran'gi  um  (zo'o-spo-rSn'jT-wm),^  ;pl.  -sporangia 
(-d).  [NL.]  Bot.  A  spore  case,  or  sporangium  with 

zoospores.  —  zo'o-spo-ran'gi-al  (-51),  a. 

ZOrd-spore  (zo'6-spor ;  201),  7i.  Called  also  suarm  spore. 

1.  Bot.  An  asexual  spore  with  one  or  more  slender  cilia, 
by  the  vibration  of  which  it  swims.  Zoospores  are  produced 
by  many  green,  and  by  some  olive-brown,  algae.  In  certain 
species  they  are  divided  into  the  larger  megazoospores 
and  the  smaller  microzoospores.  Loosely,  a  zoogonidium 
or  a  planogamete.  See  spore,  gamete,  gonidium. 

2.  Zool.  One  of  the  minute  motile  flagellate  or  amoeboid 
bodies  into  which  the  protoplasm  of  a  sporocyst  divides. 

ZO'b-spor'ic  (-spor'Tk),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  zoospores  ; 
pf  the  nature  of,  or  resembling,  a  zoospore. 

ZO'O  the  ism  (zo'6-the'Tz’m),  v.  Belief  in  animal  gods.  — 
zo'o  the  ist,  n.  —  zo  b-the-is'tic  (  the-Ts'tlk),  a. 

Z0-bt'0-my  (zo-5t'o-mT),  n.  [zoo-  -f-  -tomy.]  Zool.  The 
anatomy  of  animals,  esp.  of  animals  other  than  man.  —  zo'- 
o-tom'ic  (zo'6-tom'Tk),  zo  b-tom'i  cal  GT-kdl),  «.  —  zo  o- 
tom'i-cal-ly,  adv.  —  zo-bt'o  mist  (zo-5t'6-mTst),  ®. 

Z0/0-t0'tem-ism  (zo/o-to'tcm-Tz’m),  n.  Belief  in,  or  use 
of,  animals  as  totems.  Bare. 

zo'b-troph'ic  (-trof'Tk),  a.  [Gr.  ^ajoTpo^uco?.  See  zoo- ; 
trophic.]  Of  or  pert,  to  the  nourishment  of  animals. 

zo  b  xan  thel'la  (-zan-th81'd),  n.;pl.  -lje  (-e).  [NL.  dim.; 
zoo-  -j-  Gr.  £avdo<;  yellow.]  Biol.  One  of  the  minute  pig¬ 
mentary  bodies  ( yellow  cells )  in  certain  radiolarians  now 
generally  regarded  as  symbiotic  unicellular  algae. 

zo  o  xan'thin  (-zSn'thln),  n.  A  yellow  pigment  found  in 
the  feathers  of  certain  birds. 

II  zop'po  (tfbp'po),  7nasc.  )  a.  [It.]  Music.  Lit.,  “limping;” 

II  zop'pa  (tsof/pa),  fern.  (  hence,  alternatingly  with  and 
without  syncopation  ;  —  as,  ||  al'la  zop'pa  (aKla),  designat¬ 
ing  a  scheme  of  duple  time  with  a 
syncopation  in  the  middle  of  each  I  J  J  111  J  #!  I 

zor'il  (zbr'Tl),  n.  [Cf.  F.  zorille ,  Sp.  zorrilla ,  zorillo,  dim. 
of  zorra,  zorro ,  a  fox.  Cf.  zorilla.]  A  South  African 
musteline  mammal  ( Zoiilla  zorilla  or  lctonyx  capensis ) 
about  the  size  and  form  of  the  common  polecat.  It  resem- 


zone'leas.  a.  See  -less. 
zone  plate.  P/if/sics  A  plate 
with  alternately  opaque  and 
transparent  annuli,  diffracting 
like  a  condensing  lens.  [06s.  | 
zon'ic  (zon'Tk),  v.  Melt;  zone.) 
zo-nif'er-ous  (zS-nTf'gr-us),  a. 
L.  zotki  zone  +  E.  -ferons.') 
laving  a  zone  or  zones  ;  zoned 
Zo-nl'tes  (zo-nl'tez),  n.  [NL., 
fr.  Gr.  a  girdle. j  Zool.  A 
widely  distributed  genus  of 
small  terrestrial  snails,  having  a 
thin,  depressed  shell  with  sharp 
peristome.  It  is  variously  re¬ 
ferred  to  the  families  Limacid®, 
Helicida?.  or  Vitrinidve ,  or  by 
Borne  is  made  the  type  of  a  fam¬ 
ily ,  Zo  nit'i-dae  ( zo-n  it'T-de).  — 
zo-nit'id  (-Td),  a.  5r  n. 
zon'nar.  Var.  of  zonar. 
zo'no-chlo'rite  (zo'nd-klo'rTt), 
n.  [Gr. a  girdle  +  ^Acopo? 
green  ;  —  in  allusion  to  its  struc¬ 
ture.]  Mm.  An  impure  variety 
of  prehnite,  occurring  in  green 
pebbles  of  banded  structure, 
zo'no-cil'i-ate  (zd'nd-sTl'I-at), 
«.  [zone  +  ciliate  1  Zool.  Hav¬ 
ing  a  zone,  or  hand,  of  cilia,  as 
certain  annelid  larvae, 
zo'noid  (zo'noid),  a.  [Gr 
£<*)vo  tSrj?.]  Likeazone.  Rare. 
zo  no-lim-net'ic  (zo'nd-llm- 
nSt'tk),  a.  [zone  -I-  limnetic.] 
Zool.  Pert,  to  a  definite  zone  in 
depth  ;  — said  of  certain  fresh¬ 
water  planktonic  animals. 

Zo  no-plac  en-ta'li  a  (-pias'Cn- 
ta'lY-d),  n.  ,>l  [NL.]  =  Zo¬ 

naria. 

Zo  no-trich'i-a  (-trYk'T-d),  n. 
[NL.  ;  Gr  girdle  -f-  0oi£, 
rpL\6<;,  hair.]  Zool.  See  crown 
sparrow. 

zo'nu-la  (zo'nfi-ld  ;  zdn'fl-ld), 
n.  [L.]  A  zonule.  —  zo'nu-lar 
(-Idr),  a.  —  zo'nu-la  ci'li-a'ris 
(sTPT-a'rTs  ;  11a).  =  zonule  of 
Zinn.  _  [zonule.  I 

zo'nu-let  (z  o'n  fi-1  5  t).  n.  A| 
Zo  nu'ri-dae  ( zd-nu'rT-de),  n.  pi. 
[NL.  ;  Gr.  &vri  a  girdle  -4-  ovpd 
tail.]  Zool  A  family  of  pleuro- 
dont  lizards  of  southern  and 
tropical  Africa  and  Madagascar, 
having  a  short,  feebly  protrac¬ 
tile  tongue  and  with  osteoderms 
at  least  on  the  head  The  type 
genus  is  Zo-nn'ms  (-rtfs).  —  zo- 
nu'roid  (-roidh  a.  tr  n. 


zo'd-blast.  7i.  [zoo-  +  -blast.]  An 
animal  cell.  [A  zoospore.  05.«.| 
zo'6-carp.m  [zoo- -carp.]  Bot.\ 
zo'o-cau'lon  (zo  (5-ko'l5n),  n. 
[NL. ;  zoo-  4-  Gr.  /cavAo?  stalk.] 

=  ZObDENDRIUM. 

zoochem.  Abbr.  Zoochemical ; 
zO(>chemistry. 

zo'd-chem/y  (zo/‘6-k5m/Y),  n. 
[zoo-  +  Gr .^rjiLLa  alchemy  .]  An¬ 
imal  chemistry;  zobchemistry 
zo'o-coe'no-cyte.  n.  Rot.  One  of 
the  peculiar  reproductive  bodies 
in  tne  alga  Vauchena.  It  is  a 
ciliated  ccenocyte. 
zo'o-cul'ture.  n.  The  domesti¬ 
cation  and  breeding  of  animals, 
zo'o-cur  rent,  ».  Zool.  An  oce¬ 
anic  current  in  which  great 
quantities  of  planktonic  organ¬ 
isms  are  found. 

zo'b-cyat(zo'b-sTst).  77.  Zool.= 
sporocyst,  1  a  cl).  —  zo  o-cys'-- 
tic  (-sYs'tYk),  a. 

z  o'o-c  y't  i-u  m  (z  o^-s  Y  s  h'Y- 
i2m),  7i.;  j)l.  zobcYTiA  (-a). 
NL.  ;  zoo-  -f  Gr.  kv tos  a  hol- 
ow  vessel.  1  Zool.  The  com¬ 
mon  gelatinous  support,  often 
brancYied,  of  certain  social  Infu¬ 
soria—  zo  b-cy'tial(-8Y8h'dl),/r. 
zoo-den'dri-um  (-dbn'drY- 
ttm),  ?i.;  pi.  dria  (-a).  [NL.  ; 
zoo-  -f  Gr.  SeVSpop  a  tree.]  Zool. 
The  branched,  and  often  tree¬ 
like.  support  of  the  colonies  of 
certain  Tnfusnria. 
zo  b-dy-nam'icB  (-dY-nam'Yks  ; 
-dY-),  7i.  Zool.  The  science 
which  treats  of  the  vital  powers 
of  animals  :  animal  physiology. 
—  zo'b  dy-nam'ic,  a.  [eal.  I 
zo-ce'a.  zo-oe'al.  =  zoEa,  zo-| 
zo'o-e-ryth'rin  i  zo'ft-t-rYth'rTn ; 
-cr-Ith'-),  7i.  A  red  pigment  in 
the  plumage  of  various  birds,  as 
flamingos,  ibises,  etc. 
zo/o-ful'vin  (zohY-fQl'vTn).  7i 
oo-  -4-  L.  fulvus  yellow.] 
ht/siol.  Chem.  A  yellow  pig¬ 
ment  from  the  plumage  of  cer¬ 
tain  birds,  as  the  turacous. 
zo'b-ga-mete'  (-gd-met/),n.  Bot. 
A  planogamete. 

zo'o-gene  (zo'6-jen),  a.  Geol. 
Caused  by  animal  life, 
zo'd-gen'e-sis,  v.  Genesis,  or  ori¬ 
gin,  of  animals.  -  zo'o-gen'ic 
(zo'A-i'n'Ik),  a. 
zo-og'e-ny  ( zrt-bj'e-nY),  n.  [zoo- 
+  -aeny.]  The  doctrine  of  the 
formation  of  living  beings. 


zoogeog.  Abbr.  Zobgeographi- 
cal  ;  zoi'geography. 
zo^-ge  og'ra-pher  ( zb'b-jf-bg'- 
rd-fSr),  n.  A  specialist  in  zoo¬ 
geography. 

zo'o-ge  o-graph'ic  (-je/<5-gr5f ' 
Ik),  zo'o-ge’o-graph'i-cal  (-Y- 
kdl),  a.  Of  or  pert,  to  zobgeog- 
raphy.—  zo-o-geo-graph'i-cal- 
ly,  adv. 

zo'o-go-nid'i-um,  7i.  [NL.  ;  zoo- 
+  gojiufium.]  Bot.  An  active  or 
motile  goniclium. 
zo  og'o  nous  (zo-bg'o-nws),  a. 
[Gr.  living  +  ror  ,of  yovo<; 
a  begetting  ;  cf.  Gr.  Cwoyovos 
producing  animals.]  Zool.  Vi¬ 
viparous  r 

zo-og'o-ny  (-nY),  n.  [Gr.  ^a>o- 
yovLa.]  Biol.  =  zoboENY. 
zo.  og'ra-fy.  Zobgraphy.  R.  Sp. 
zo-bg'ra-pher  ( zo-bg'rd-f^r),  zo- 
og^ra-phist  (-fist),  n.  One  who 
describes  animals,  their  forms 
and  habits. 

zo'o-gy'ro  scope  (z  o'S-j  T'r  <V 
skop),  7i.  A  form  of  cinemato¬ 
graph  in  which  the  pictures  arc 
on  a  rotating  cylinder, 
zo-oi'di-oph'i-lons  ( zn-oi'dY-bf 
Y-l/Is),  a.  Bot.  Zoophilous. 
zooks  (zdbks).  inter).  Short  for 
oadzooks  See  under  gad,  God 
zool.  Abbr.  Zoological  ;  zoolo¬ 
gist  ;  zoology. 

zo-bl'a-tri'a  (zfs-bl'd-trl'd),  n. 
[NL.  ;  zoo-  4-  Gr.  \arpeia  wor¬ 
ship.  J  Zoblatrv. 
zo'o-lite.  zo'o-lith.  n.  [ zo'b -  -f 
-life.  -lith.]  A  fossil  animal.— 
zo'o-lith'lc  (zo'n-lYth'Yk).  a. — 
zo  o-lit'lc  (-lYt'Yk),  a. 
zo  ol'o-ger  (zn-bl'o-iSr),  n.  A 
zoologist  Ohs.  or  R. 
zoyb-log'ic  (zo'o-lbj'Yk),  a.  = 
ZObLOniCAL.  [LOGICAL.  I 

zo/b-log'i  cal-ly.  adr.  of  zob-l 
Zoo 'loo  ( zoo 'loo).  Var.  of  Zulu. 
Zo'om  (zb'Sm).  D.  Bib. 
zo'b-mag'net-ism.  n.  Animal 
magnetism.— zo'o-mag-net'ic.a. 
zo'o-man'cy  (zo,fi-mS.n/sD'  n ■ 
[zo'o-  -mancy.]  Divination  by 
observation  of  animals.  —  zo  o- 
man'tlc  (-rnSn'tYk).  a. 
zo'o-me-chan'lcs  (-mf-kfin'Yks), 
n.  Physiol.  =  ZObDYNAMICS. 
zo'b-mel'a-nin.  n.  A  black  pig¬ 
ment  in  the  feathers  of  many 
birds. 

zo/o-mlm'ic  (zb'5-mYm'Yk),  a. 


Ethnol.  Imitative  of  an  animal 
or  animal  organ  or  part, 
zo'b-morpli,  n.  [zoo-  -4-  -morph.] 
A  work  of  aboriginal  art  having 
the  form  of  an  animal.  Rare. 
zo'b-mor'phy  (zo'o-mbr  fY),  n. 
Zoomorphism. 

zo'bn-e-ryth'rin  (zo'bn-f-rlth' 
rYn;-Cr-lth'  ),  n.  Zooerythrin. 
zo-on'ic  (zii-bn'Yk),  a.  [Gr, 
v  an  animal-  cf.  F.  zoo- 
mr/ne.]  1.  Of  or  pert,  to  animals; 
got  from  animal  substances. 

2.  Acetic.  Rare. 
zo'o-nlte  (zb'o-nTt),7i.  Zool.  One 
of  the  body  segments  of  an  ar¬ 
ticulate  orVertehrnte  animal.  — 
zo'o-nit'ic  (-nYt'Ik),  a. 
zo  o-no'mi-a  (-no'mY-a), 
[NL.J  =  zoOnomy. 
zo  on'o-my  ( z  r>-b  n'b-m  Y), 
[zoo-  +  Gr.  ve'uo?  a  law  :  cf.  F. 
zoonom te .]  The  laws  of  animal 
life  ;  the  science  treating  of  the 
causes  and  relations  of  the  phe¬ 
nomena  of  animal  life. — zo'o- 
nom'ic  (zo/n-nbm/'Ik),  a.-zo- 
on'o  mist  ( zu-bn'6-mYet),  n 
zo  o-no  sol 'o-gv  (zb'u-nA-sbl'o- 
jT).  n.  Zool.  Zoopathology, 
zoons,  inter].  =  zounds.*  Ohs. 
zo'b- mile  ( zo'u-nul ),  n.  [ Dim . 
fr.  Gr.  ^ojou  an  animal.]  Zool. 
=  zob.N  ite.  (ozoology.l 

zo/b-paTe-on-tol'o-gy,  7?.  Pale-| 
zo'o-pan-the'on  (z6/(!>-pan-the,'- 
bn  ;  -pkn'thf-bn  ;  cf.  panthe¬ 
on).  it.  A  pantheon  of  deities 
having  animal  forms.  Rare. 
zo  o-par'a-site  (-pfir'd-slt), 
Zool.  Any  parasitic  animal  — 
zo  b-par' a-sit'ic  (-sYt'Tk),  a. 
zo  b-pa-thol'o-gy  4-pd-thbl'b- 
jT),  n.  Zool.  The  science  or 
study  of  the  diseases  of  the  low¬ 
er  animals  ;  zoonosology. 
zoop'a-thy  (zh-bp'd-thY),  n. 
[zoo-  4-  -pat hy.  J*  Zool.  =  zob- 
patholooy. 

zo-op'er-y  (-?r-Y),  n.  [zoo- 4-  Gr. 
neipa  trial.  1  Zool.  Experimen¬ 
tation  on  the  lower  animnlR. — 
zo-op'er-al,  a.  —  zo-op'er-ist.  n. 
Zooph'a-ga  (zb-bi /d-gd).  n. 
pi.  [NL.  ;  zo'o-  -f  Gr.  (finyeir  to 
eat.]  Zool.  Carnivorous  ani¬ 
mals  :  —  a  term  applied  to  vari¬ 
ous  artificial  groups  of  flesh-eat¬ 
ing  and  insectivorous  forms.  — 
zo-bph'a-gan  (-gdn),  n.  —  zo- 
oph'a-gous  (-gits),  a. 


zo'o-phile  (zo'o-ill  ;  -fYl),  n. 
[zoo-  -f  -phile.]  Bot.  A  plant 
having  seeds  adapted  for  dis¬ 
semination  by  animalB,  as  by 
having  hooks^ spines,  etc.  Rare. 
zo'o-phore  uo'o-for),  n.  A  zo- 
ophoius.  Obs. 

zo/b-phy8'icB(-fYz'Yks),  n.  Zool. 
Zoology  which  relates  to  the 
physical  structure  and  uses  of 
the  organs  of  animals.  —  zo'o- 
phys'i:cal  (-I-kdl), a. 
zo'b-phy8  i-ol'o-gy.7?.  Zool.  The 
physiology  of  animals  as  distin¬ 
guished  from  human  beings. 
Zo-bph'y-ta  (zC-bf'I-td),  n.  pi. 
[NL.  JSee  zoophyte.]  Zool. 
In  many  older  classifications, an 
extensive  artificial  and  hetero¬ 
geneous  group  of  invertebrates. 
It  commonly  included  all  or 
many  of  the  forms  now  regarded 
as  ccrlenterntes,  sponges^  poly¬ 
zoans,  echinoderms,  protozoan  s. 
and  worms,  hut  bv  some  more 
recent  writers  has  been  restrict¬ 
ed  to  coelenterates  (including 
sponges),  or  to  Actinozoa. 
zo'b-phy-tol'o-gy  (zoT-fi-tbl'n- 
jl),  ii.  [zoophyte  4-  -foyy.]  'I’he 
natural  history  of  zoophytes.— 
zo^-phy  'to-1  og'i-c  a  l  (-i  T't  b- 
lbj'I-koh.  a.  —  zo  o-phy-tol'o- 
gist  (-fl-tbl'b-jlBt),  n. 
zo  o-plank'ton.  v.  Zool.  That 
portion  of  the  plankton  which 
consists  of  animals. 
zo'o-prax'i-Bcope  (zo^-prfik'- 
sY-skop),  n.  [zob — f-  Gr.  7rpa^t9 
a  doing  +  -scope.)  An  early 
form  of  cinematograph, 
zo-op'si-a  ( zb-bp'sY-d ),  n.  [NL. ; 
200-  -f  -o/i.«»'o.]  =  zobscopY. 
zo'  b-psy-chol  'o-gy  ( zo'b-sT -k  bl  '- 
b-jY),  7?.  ZobL  The  psychology 
of  animals  other  than  man.  - 
zo'b-psy  cho-log'i-cal  f-sT'k  b- 
lbj'Y-kol).  a.  —  zo'b-psy-chol'o- 
gist  (-si-kbl'b-jYst),  v. 
zo  b-sper'mi-um  (zb'b-spfir'mY 
ilm),  ii.;  yl.  -MIA  (-a).  [Nl^.] 
=  ZO(')SPERM 

zo'o-spo-rangeq  zo'b-spb-ranj'), 
77.  A  zoosporangium. 
zo  b-spo-raii'gl-o  phore'  (-rfin'- 
jY-b-fbr'),  77.  Bot.  A  sporangio- 
phorewhich  hears  zoosporangia. 
zo  b-8po-rif'er-ou8  (-6pb-rYf'?r- 
tZs),  a.  [zoospore  -4-  T/e7’ows.] 
Biol.  Producing  zoospores, 
zo'b-tax'y  (zo'b-tkk'sYj.Ti.  [ zoo - 
4 --tary.]  Zoological  taxonomy; 


systematic  zoology, 
zo  o  tech'nic  (-tfk'nlk),  zo'o- 
tech'nica  _(-t  b  k'n  I  k  b),  e  o'b- 
tech'ny  (zo'b-t  k'nY).  n.  Zool. 
The  breeding  and  domestication 
of  animals, scientifically  viewed, 
zo  o-tech'nic  (-tbk'nYk),  a.  Of 
or  pert,  to  arts  or  artifacts  using, 
or  derived  from,  animal  prod¬ 
ucts.  Rare. 

zo  b-the'ei-nm  (-the'shi-tfin  ; 
-sY-wm),  77.  ;  ])l .  -CIA  (-«).  [NL.; 
zob-  +  Gr.  6r\Kiov,  dim.  ol  Orjxr) 

bOX.]  Zool.  =  ZObCYTIUM.  — 
zo'o-the'ci-al  (-shY-<?l),  a. 
zo  o-ther'a-py  (-thbr'a-pY),  n. 
Veterinary  therapeutics, 
zo'o-thome  (zb'b-thbm),  77.  [ zob - 
4-  Gr.  P(op.cs  heap.]  Zool.  A 
group  of  zooids  of  a  compound 
anthozonn  or  living  coral  mass, 
zo-ot'ic  (zb-bt'Yk),  e.  [Gr. 
{T<3ci/  animal.]  Containing  or- 
gmic  remains;  —  of  rock  or  soil- 
Zo  ot'o  ca  (z'-bt'b-ka),  n.  pi. 
[NL.,  fr.  Gr.  £0.  otokos  vivipa¬ 
rous  ;  cf.  alive  4-  and  rC- 

ktciv  to  hear.]  Zool.  The  mam¬ 
mals.  or  Vivipara. 
zo'o- trope  (zo'b-trbp).  Var  of 

ZOETROPE.  _ 

zoo'zoo'  (zoo'zbo'),  n.  [Of  imi¬ 
tative  origin.]  Tne  ringdove. 
Local,  Eng. 

Zo'phah  Tzo'fd).  Bib. 

Zo'phai  (zo'fi  ;  -fff-Y).  Bib. 
Zo'phar  (-far).  Bib-  One  of 
Job’s  three  friendB. 

Zo'phi-el  (zo'iY-bl),  n.  [Ct. 
Heb.  Tsophiel,  lit..  God  sees.]  In 
Milton’s  “Paradise  Lost,”  an 
angelic  scout. 

Zo'phim  (zo'fYm).  Bib. 
zo'pi-lo'te  (sb'pb-lb'tu  ;  26fl).  n. 
[Sp.,  fr.  Mex.  azojnlotl.]  Zool. 
The  black  vulture.  Mexico. 
Zo'que  (so'ka  ;  268).  77.  An  In¬ 
dian  of  the  chief  tribe  of  the 
Zoquean  stock. 

Zo'que-an  (-tfn),  a.  Of  or  pert, 
to  a  linguistic  stock  of  Mexican 
Indians  of  low  culture,  in  Ta¬ 
basco.  Chiapas,  and  Oaxaca. 
Zo'rah  (zo'ra).  Bib. 
Zo'rath-ites  ( zo'ruth-Tte).  Bib. 
Zo're-ah  (zb'rb-d  ;  201).  Bib. 
zor'gite  (zbr'gTt),  n.  [From 
Zorge  in  the  Hartz  Mountains.] 
Min.  A  lead-gray  selenide  of 
lead  and  copper.  ‘Sp.  gr.,  7-7.5. 
zor'go.  ^  SORGO. 


ale,  senate,  efire,  am,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofd  ;  eve,  event,  6nd,  recent,  maker ;  Ice,  Ill ;  old,  obey,  orb,  5dd,  s8ft,  connect ; 

II  Foreign  Word,  f  Obsolete  Variant  of.  +  combined  with.  =  equals. 


use,  unite,  urn,  up,  circus,  menu ; 
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bles  the  American  skunks  in  color  and  markings  and  in 
arreting  an  offensive  fluid.  An  allied  species  (Z  fra.ata) 
inhabits  hgypt.  Called  also  Capt  polecat. 

Zo  i'O-as  irl-an  (zo'ro-Ss'trl-ftn),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to 
Zoroaster  or  las  religious  system.  —  it.  A  follower  of 
Zoroaster  ;  one  who  accepts  Zoroastrianism. 

Zo  ro-as'tri  an  ism  (-Tz’rn),  n.  The  religion  of  Persia  pre- 
yious  to  the  conversion  of  the  Persians  to  Mohammedan- 
ism.  It  is  traditionally  derived  from  its  great  prophet, 
Zoroaster  or  Zarathustra  (fl.  ab.  1000  B.  c.),  and  its  sacred 
I?  the  Zend-Avesta,  part  of  the  A  vesta  being  as- 
glon  18  a  dualism,  teaching 
that  Ormazd,  the  lord  of  light  and  goodness,  carries  on  a 
ceaseless  war  against  Ahriman  and  the  hosts  of  evil  spirits 
who  dwell  in  darkness.  Ormazd  created  mail  to  aid  him, 
and  eventually  the  good  kingdom  will  be  attained.  See 
A  vesta,  Ormazd  ;  cf.  Magi,  Ghebeii,  Parsi  1 
zos'ter  (zBs'ter),  n.  [L.,  in  sense  2,  fr.  (ir.'^erTrjp  girdle, 
herpes  zoster.  See  zone.]  1.  Gr.  Costume.  A  girdle. 

2.  Med.  Herpes  zoster  ;  zona ;  shingles.  See  herpes 
Zos-te'ra  (z5s-te'rd),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  £Wr>,p  a  girdle,  a 
kind  of  seaweed.]  Hot.  A  small  genus  of  widely  distrib¬ 
uted  marine  potamogetonaceous  plants  with  branching 
stems,  distichous  leaves,  and  monoecious  flowers  borne  it 
a  spadix.  Z .  marina  is  the  eelgrass,  or  grass  wrack. 
Zou-ave'  (zdo-iiv'  ;  277),  n.  [F.,  fr.  Zouaoua ,  name  of  a 
tribe  of  Kabyles  living  among  the  Jurjura  mountains  in  Al¬ 
geria.]  Mil.  a  One  of  a  body  of  infantry  in 
the  French  service,  originally  Algerians,  but 
now  chiefly  Frenchmen.  They  wear  a  pecul¬ 
iar  and  brilliant  uniform  of  gaiters,  baggy 
trousers,  short  and  open-fronted  jacket,  and, 
usually,  a  tasseled  cap  or  turban.  Their  drill 
is  very  quick  and  spirited  and  the  corps  has 
been  noted  for  dash  and  valor,  b  Hence,  one 
of  a  body  of  soldiers  adopting  the  dress  and 
drill  of  the  Zouaves,  as  was  done  by  a  number 
of  volunteer  regiments  in  the  army  of  the 
United  States  in  the  Civil  War,  1861-65. 

Zouave  jacket.  A  short  round-fronted 
jacket,  sometimes  sleeveless,  like  that  of  the 
Zouave  uniform,  worn  by  women, 
zounds  (zoundz),  inter j.  [Contracted  from 
God's  wounds.]  An  old  oath,  used  esp.  as  an  pilj  / 
expression  of  auger  or  wonder.  -  - 

zu'fo-lo  (zdi/fo-lo  ;  tsoo'-  ;  277),  n.  [It.]  A  Zouave  a. 
little  fluto  or  flageolet,  esp.  one  used  to  teach  birds. 

Zu'lu  (zoo'loo),  71.  One  of  a  great  Bantu  tribe  or  nation  of 
Natal,  in  type  and  culture  identical  with  the  Kafirs.  Under 
the  kingship  of  Chaka  (killed  in  1828)  they  devastated  large 
areas,  and  under  his  successor,  Dingan,  came  into  conflict 
with  the  Boers  and  under  later  kings  with  the  British. 
They  were  noted  for  marvelous  discipline  and  efficiency 
of  military  organization.  They  now  comprise  village  com¬ 
munities  under  British  supervision  and  many  are  Chris¬ 
tianized.  See  Kafir,  n.,  3,  Bantu. 

Zu'lu,  «.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Zulus. 

Zulu  cherry,  an  African  sterculiaceous  tree  (Assonia  bur- 
gessix),  or  its  edible  fruit.  —  Z.  cloth,  a  closely  woven  twill- 
made  cloth  designed  for  crewelwork,  outline  work,  etc. 
ZU-mat'iC  (z6-m5t'Tk),  a.  [Cf.  F.  zumalique.]  Paint. 
Designating  a  drier  consisting  of  compounds  of  zinc  and 
manganese  ground  in  linseed  oil. 

zum  boo'ruk  (zum-boo'rOk),  7t.  [Ar.,  Turk.,  or  Per.  zun- 
burnk ,  fr.  Ar.  zanbur  a  hornet.]  Mil.  A  small  cannon 
mounted  on  a  swivel,  esp.  one  supported  by,  and  fired  from, 
a  rest  on  the  back  of  a  camel,  used  in  the  East. 

Zu'nl  (zoo'nye  ;  so  o'-),  n.  An  Indian  of  the  Zuni  pueblo, 
New  Mexico.  The  Zunis  are  peaceable,  industrious,  and 
skilled  in  agriculture,  pottery,  and  weaving.  In  culture 
and  physique  theyresemble  other  Pueblo  Indians,  but  their 
language  isjlistinct  from  any  known  stock.  See  pueblo,  2. 
Zu'hi  an  (zoo'uyT-#u),  a.  Of  or  pert,  to  the  Zunis,  or  des¬ 
ignating  their  linguistic  stock.  —  n.  A  Zuni. 

||  Zwle'back'  (tsve'bak'),  n.  [G.,  fr.  zwie-  two,  twice  (see 
twice)  -f-  backen  to  bake.]  [ often  l.  c.]  A  kind  of  biscuit 
or  rusk  first  baked  in  a  loaf  and  afterwards  cut  and  toasted  ; 
—  called  also  Brussels  biscuit  or  rusk. 

Z wing'll  an  (tsvTng'lT-ftn ;  zwTij'glT-Sn  ;  277),  a.  Theol. 
Of  or  pert,  to  Ulrich  Zwingli  (1484-1531),  reformer,  of 
German  Switzerland,  who  maintained  that  in  the  Lord’s 
Supper  the  true  body  of  Christ  is  present  by  the  contem¬ 
plation  of  faith,  but  not  in  essence  or  reality,  and  that  the 


sacrament  is  a  memorial  without  mystical  elements.  —  72. 
A  follower  of  Zwingli  —  Zwing'ii-an-ism  (-Tz’m),  n. 
Zyg  a  de'nus  (zTg'a-de'nws;  zi'gd-),?2.  [NL.,fr.Gr.  £vyn Srp/ 
jointly,  in  pairs,  fr.  iyou  yoke.]  Bot.  A  genus  of  inelau- 
thaceous  herbs  having  basal  linear  leaves  and  a  terminal 
panicle  of  whitish  or  greenish  flowers  with  a  flat  spread¬ 
ing  perianth,  its  segments  bearing  one  or  two  basal  glands. 
They  are  natives  of  western  North  Americaand  Asia.  The 
root  of  /?.  venenosus  is  poisonous  to  stock  in  the  western 
United  States. 

zyg  a-poph'y-sis  (-pbf'T-sts),  n.;  />/. -ses  (  sez).  [NL.;  Gr. 
$vyov  yoke  4~  apophysis.]  Anat.  &  Zool.  One  of  the  artic¬ 
ular  processes  of  the  neural  arch  of  a  vertebra,  of  which 
there  are  usually  four,  two  anterior  and  two  posterior.  See 
vertebra,  1 .  —  zyg-apo-phys'i-al  (zTg-Sp'o-fTz'T-fll),  a. 
Zyg-ne'ma  (zTg-ne'md),  u.  [NL.  ;  Gr.  £vyov  yoke  -j~  vypa 
thread.]  Bot.  A  genus  of  alga*  typifying  the  family  Zyg- 
nemacese,  having  two  starlike  chroinatophores  in  each  cell. 
Zyg'ne-ma'ce  23  (zTg'ne-ma'se-e),  n.  pi.  [NL.]  Bot.  A 
family  of  common  fresh-water  alg*  of  the  order  Desmidi- 
ales,  forming  bright  green,  slimy  masses  in  stagnant  and 
running  water.  They  consist  of  simple  cylindrical  filaments 
with  the  chroinatophores  in  spiral  bands  or  stars  or  rarely 
straight  bands.  The  best-known  genera  are  Zygnema  ana 
Spirogyra.  —  zyg'ne  ma'ceous  (-aims),  a. 
zy'go  (zi'go- ;  zTg'o-;  see  note  below).  Combining  form 
from  Greek  ^vyov,  yoke,  pair. 

The  pronunciation  zTg'o-,  following  the  etymology, 
(the  y  (v)  oeing  short  in  Greek),  formerly  preferred,  is 
yielding  to  zi'go-.  Cf.  dyna-,  hypo-,  pyro-. 
zy  go-dac'tyl,  zy  go-dac'tyie  (-dak'tTl),  a.  [zygo- -f  Gr. 
6<£ktuAos-  finger,  toe.]  Yoke-footed  ;  having  the  toes  ar¬ 
ranged  in  pairs,  two  in  front  and  two  behind.  — A 
yoke-footed  bird,  as  a  woodpecker  or  parrot. 

Zy'go  dac'ty  la3(-tT-le),  Zy  go  dac'ty-11  {-\i),n.pl.  [NL.] 
Zool.  In  old  classifications,  a  group  of  nonpasserine  birds 
consisting  of  those  having  zygodactyl  feet,  now  regarded 
as  an  unnatural  group. 

zy'go  dac'tyl  ism  (-dSk'tT-lTz’m),  n.  The  state  of  being 
zygodactyl  or  of  having  zygodactyl  feet. 
zy'go-dont  (zi'go-dont ;  zTg'o-),  a.  [.zygo-  - odont .] 

Zool.  Having  quadritubercular  molar  teeth  in  which  the 
tubercles  are  united  in  pairs  by  crests, 
zy-go'ma  (zi-go'md),  n. ;  pi.  -gomata  (-md-td).  [NL.,  fr. 
Gr.  £vyu>n a,  fr.  £vyovvto  yoke,  £vyopyoke.]  Anat.  A*  Zool. 
a  The  whole  zygomatic  arch,  b  The  zygomatic  process  of 
the  temporal  bone,  c  The  jugal,  malar,  or  cheek  bone.  R. 
zy  go  mat'ic  ( zi'go -mSt'Tk ;  zTg'o- ;  277:  cf.  zygo-),  a. 
Anat.  &  Zool .  Of,  pert,  to,  or  in  the  region  of,  the  zygoma, 
zygomatic  arch,  the  arch  of  bone  which  extends  along  the 
front  or  side  of  the  skull  beneath  the  orbit,  formed  in 
most  mammals  by  the  union  of  the  malar,  or  jugal,  with 
the  superior  maxillary  bone  in  front  and  the  zygomatic 
process  of  the  temporal  bone  behind.  In  the  lower  verte¬ 
brates  other  bones  may  help  to  form  it,  and  there  may  be 
two  arches  on  each  side  of  the  skull,  as  in  some  reptiles.— 
z.  bone,  the  jugal  bone.  —  z.  fossa,  the  fossa  lying  below  the 
zygomatic  arch.  —  z.  process,  a  process  of  the  temporal  or 
squamosal  bone  helping  to  form  the  zygomatic  arch, 
zy  go  mat'i  CO-  (-miXt'T-ko-).  Combining  form  indicating 
connection  with, or  relation  to,  the  zygoma  or  zygomatic  arch. 
zy'go  mor'phic  (-mor'fTk)  )  a.  [zygo--\--morphic,-mor- 
zy  go  mor'phous  (  mCr'fiis)  j  phous.]  Bot.  d-  Zool.  Sym¬ 
metrical  bilaterally  ;  —  said  of  organisms,  organs,  or  parts, 
capable  of  division  into  two  symmetrical  halves  only  by  a 
single  longitudinal  plane  passing  through  the  axis  ; —  called 
also  monosyinmelrical .  Cf.  actinomorphic. 
zy'go-my  cete'  (-mi-set'),  n. ;  pi.  -mycetes  (-mi-sets').  A 
plant  of  the  subclass  Zygomycetes. 

Zy'go  my-ce'tes  (-ml-se'tez),  n.  pi.  [NL. ;  zygo-  -  my¬ 

cetes. ~\  Bot.  One  of  the  three  subclasses  into  which  the 
Phycomycetes,  or  algal  fungi,  are  divided,  including  those 
in  which  reproduction  is  by  conjugation  resulting  in  pro¬ 
duction  of  zygospores.  It  embraces  the  orders  Mucorales 
and  Entomophthorales.  —  zy'gO-my-CO'tOUS  (-tws),  a. 
Zy'gO-phy'ce-23  (-fl'se-e;  -fTs'e-e),  n.  pi.  [NL.;  zygo-  -f- 
Gr.  (})vk 09  seaweed.]  Bot.  A  class  of  chiefly  unicellular 
fresh-water  algae  having  conspicuous  chromatophores,  and 
multiplying  by  simple  division  and  by  conjugation.  It 
includes  the  Bacillariales  (diatoms)  and  Desmidiales  (des- 
mids).  —  zy  go-phy'ceous  (-fishes),  a. 

Zy'go-phyl-la'ce  ae  (-it-la' e-e),  7/.  ;>/.  [NL.]  Bot.  A  fam¬ 


ily  of  herbs  or  shrubs  (order  Gerauiales),  the  bean-caper 
family,  distinguished  by  pinnate  or  bifoliolate  stipulate 
leaves  and  axillary  pentainerous  flowers.  There  are  about 
18  genera  and  over  100  species.  See  Zygophylujm,  guala- 
cum,  l ;  and  Tribulus.—  zy'go-phyl  la'ceous  i-slms),  a. 
Zy'go-phyl'lum  (zi'go-lTl'um  ;  zTg'o-),  n.  [NL.  ;  zygo-  -f 
Gr.  </)uAAoi/  leaf;  —  in  allusion  to  the  opposite  leaflets.]  Bot. 
A  large  genus  of  shrubs,  the  bean  capers,  typifying  the 
Zygophyllacese,  disting,  mainly  by  the  opposite  bifoliolate 
leaves.  The  species  are  natives  of  the  Old  World, 
zy'go-phyte  (zi'go-llt ;  zTg'o-  ;  cf.  zygo-),  n.  [zygo-  -f- 
- phyte .]  Bot.  A  plant  in  which  reproduction  consists  in 
the  union  of  two  similar  cells.  Cf.  oophyte. 
zy'go-spore  (-spor;  201),  n.  [zygo-  -j-  spore.~\  Bot.  A  spore 
formed  by  conjugation  of  two  similar  gametes  or  sexual 
cells;—  opposed  to  oospore.  Zygospores  are  commonly  pro¬ 
duced  among  the  conjugate  algae  (class  Zygophyceae)  and 
the  parallel  ^roup  of  fungi  (Zygomycetes),  and  commonly 
serve  as  resting  spores.  —  zy  gO-SPOr'iC  (-spbr'Tk),  a. 
zy'gote  (zl'got  ;  zTg'ot ;  277  :  cf.  zygo-),  n.  [Gr.  £vywr 6? 
yoked.  See  zygoma.]  Bot.  Any  spore  formed  by  the  con¬ 
jugation  of  two  gametes ;  loosely,  a  zygospore, 
zy'mase  (zl'mas),  n.  [From  zyme.]  Chem.  a  An  enzyme 
in  yeast  cells,  from  which  it  may  be  obtained  as  an  ex¬ 
tract.  It  brings  about  the  decomposition  of  sugar  into  alco¬ 
hol  and  carbon  dioxide,  b  =  enzyme,  1 .  c  Invertase.  Obs. 
zyme  (zim),  n.  [Gr.  Cvyq  leaven.]  A  ferment ;  specif., 
Med.,  the  morbific  principle  of  a  zymotic  disease, 
zym'ic  (zlm'Tk  ;  zTm'Tk),  a.  Old  Chem.  a  Pert,  to,  or  due 
to,  fermentation,  b  Formerly,  designating  lactic  acid, 
zym'ite  (zTm'It),  n.  [Gr.  £vfj.y  leaven.]  Reel.  Hist.  One 
who  administers  the  Eucharist  with  leavened  bread,  as  in 
the  Eastern  Church  ;  —  opposed  to  azymite. 
zy'mo-  (zi'mo-),  zym-.  [See  zyme.]  A  combining  form 
used  in  physiology,  biology,  etc.,  to  indicate  connection 
with ,  or  relation  to,  a  ferment,  or  zyme,  or  ferme/ntaiion. 
zy'mo-gen  (zi'mo-jSn),  zy'mo-gene  (-jen),  n.  [F.  zymo- 
gene.~\  Biol.  One  of  a  physiological  group  of  globular  bac¬ 
teria  which  produces  various  enzymes  ;  —  distinguished 
from  paihogene. 

zy'mo  gen'ic  (-jSn'Tk),  a.  1.  Producing  fermentation  ; 

as,  zymogenic  bacteria. 

2.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  zymogen. 

zymogenic  organism,  Biol.,  a  microorganism,  as  the  yeast 
plant  or  some  bacteria,  which  sets  up  fermentative  proc¬ 
esses  giving  definite  chemical  products ;  — disting,  from 
a  pathogenic  organism.  Cf.  Micrococcus. 
zy  mol'b  gy  (zi-m51'6-jT),  n.  \zymo-  -j-  -logy.']  A  treatise 
on  the  fermentation  of  liquors,  or  the  doctrine  of  fermen¬ 
tation.  —  zy'mo-log'ic  (zi'm6-15j'Tk),  zy'mo-log'i-cal 
(-T-kfil),  a.  —  zy  mol'o-gist  (zi-mSl'o-jTst),  n. 
zy-mol'y-sis  (zI-m51'T-sTs),  n.  [NL. ;  zymo-  -f-  -lysis.] 
Chem.  Action  of  enzymes  ;  also,  the  changes  produced  by 
such  action  ;  enzymosis.  —  zy  mo-lyt'ic  (zi'mo-ITt'Tk),  a. 
zy-mom'e-ter  (zl-m5m'e-ter),  n.  [zymo-  -metej\]  An 
instrument  for  measuring  fermentation.  Cf.  zymoscopb. 
zy'mo-plas'tic  (zI'mo-pl3s'tTk),  a.  [zymo-  -f-  -plastic.] 
Physiol.  Ch?m.  Pert,  to  or  designating  certain  substances 
which,  not  themselves  enzymes  or  zymogens,  are  believed 
to  participate  in  the  formation  of  enzymes, 
zy'mo-scope  (zl'mo-skop),  72.  [zymo-  -j-  -scope.]  Physiol. 
Chem.  An  apparatus  for  determining  the  fermenting 
power  of  yeast  by  measuring  the  amount  of  carbonic  acid 
evolved  from  a  given  quantity  of  sugar, 
zy-mo'sis  (zI-mo'sTs),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  £v>w<r ts  fermen¬ 
tation,  fr.  ^vy.t)  ferment.]  a  Fermentation  ;  hence,  Med., 
an  analogous  process  by  which  au  infectious  disease  is  be¬ 
lieved  to  be  developed,  b  A  zymotic  disease.  Rare. 
zy  mo-tech'nics  (zl'mo-tSk'nTks),  n.  [zymo-  -f  technics.] 
Act  of  inducing  and  applying  fermentation  for  technical 
uses.  —  zy  mo-tech'nic  (-nTk),  -tech'ni-cal  (-nT-kai),  a. 
zy  mot'ic  (zi-mbt'Tk),  a.  [Gr.  ^v/awtiko9  causing  to  fer¬ 
ment,  fr.  £vy.ovv  to  ferment,  ferment,  leaven.]  1.  Of, 
pertaining  to,  or  caused  by,  fermentation. 

2.  Med.  Designating,  or  pertaining  to,  any  infectious  or 
contagious  disease. 

zy'mur-gy  (zl'mQr-jT),  n.  [zymo-  -f-  Gr.  cpy ov  w'ork.] 
That  branch  of  applied  chemistry  which  has  to  do  with  fer¬ 
mentation  processes,  as  in  wine  making,  brewing,  etc. 
zy'thum  (zi'thwm),  72.  [L.,  fr.  Gr.  kind  of  beer.] 

A  kind  of  ancient  malt  beverage. 


zo-rll'la(zii-rTl'o),  n.  [Sp.  znr- 
rilla.zorrillo.  See  zoril.]  a  The 
zoril.  b  [ca/i.J  The  genus  in¬ 
cluding  the  zorils,  recently  sup¬ 
planted  by  letonyx.  [zoril. | 
zor'ille< z5r'Yl;  zd-rll').  Vnr.of  | 
Zor'll-U'naB  (zbr'T-lI'ne),  it.  />! 
[NL.]  Zool.  In  some  classifica¬ 
tions,  a  subfamily  of  Mustolidse 
including  the  zoril. 

Zo'rttea  (zo'rlts  :  201 ).  Bib. 

Z  o'ro-a  s't  r  i  b  m  (zS'rO-fts'- 
trlz’no,  n.  Zoroastrianism. 

Zo  rob'a-bel  (zO-rOb'd-bfl;  -r5'- 
ba-b5l).  Var.  of  Zercbbabel. 
zor-ril'lo  (s6r-rel'yfi  ;  194,  2<»8), 
n.  [Dim.  of  Sp.  zorro  a  fox.j 
A  skunk.  Sp.  .liner. 
zor'ro  (aor'r5;  194,  268),  n.  [Sp.] 
A  fox  :  esp.,  a  gruy  fox  of  the 
genus  Uroci/on.  Sp.  Amer. 
zor-zl'co  (zOr-ze'U25),w.  [Basque 
zortziko.]  A  form  of  song  in 
quintuple  or  sextuple  time,  com¬ 
mon  among  the  Basques. 
Zos'ma  (zbs'md),  7 1.  =  Dlhr. 
See  star. 

Zos'ter-ops  (z  5  s't  5  r-5  p  s),  n 
[NL.  ;  Gr.  ^loarrip  girdle  -f 
o)tto9,  the  eye.]  A  genus  of 
birds  consisting  of  the  white- 
eves, typical  of  n  subfatnilyZos  - 
ter-o-pi'nse  (-0-pT'ne). 
zouten  (zouch),  v.  t.  [Cf.  sou¬ 
gh  ET,  souciiie.]  To  stew,  as 
flounders,  eels,  etc.,  with  just 
enough  liquid  to  cover  them. 
Dial.  Eng. 

zownae  zounds,  inter/. 

Zr.  Abbr.  Chem.  [without 
period,  Zr].  Zirconium 
Z  rail.  See  Z.  a. 

Z.  S.  Abbr.  Zoological  Society. 
Zu(zdo),  n.  [Assyrian  zii.  lit., 
storm.]  Babylon.  Myth-  A  storm 
god,  represented  as  a  bird,  who 
snatches  the  tahlets  of  fate  from 
En-lil,  or  Bel,  and  in  turn  loses 
them  to  another  god,  Marduk 


(perhaps,  orig.,  Shamash),  who 
thus  becomes  supreme. 

Zu'ar  ( zQ'dr).  Bib. 

Zu-ben^  el  Ge-nu'bi  (zd6-b?n' 
el  ie-noo'b6).  [Ar.  zubdn  aljan- 
uhxah  southern  claw.]  See  star 
Zu  ben'es-cha  ma'li  (-e  s-s  h  d- 
nui'le),  11.  [  Ar.  zubdn  at  shamd- 
ITaJi  northern  claw.]  See  star. 
zub'tee.  Var  of  z a bti. 

zuc-ca'do  dez  la'bros.  [Perh. 
a  corruption  of  Sp.  azucar  de  los 
fabios  sugar  of  the  lips  :  or  cf. 
Pr.  (modern)  mcar  to  suck,  la- 
bro  lip.]  A  kiss  on  the  lips.  Obs. 
zuc  ca-ri'no,  n.  [It  zuccanna 
(Florio),  or  It.  a  flume  zueche- 
rino.]  A  kind  of  bright  Roman 
alum.  Obs  ,, 

zuc  chet'to  (tsdbk-kSt'to),  n 

[It  I  =  CALOTTE,  lb. 

zuebe.  n.  (Cf-  F  soucheA  A 
tree  stump.  Obs. 
zul'sln  (zoi'zTn),  n.  The 
American  widgeon.  Local ,  U.S. 
Zu'ker-tort'  (tsobk'^r-tdrt7),  n. 
See  1st  chess,  1. 
zulde.  f  should.  [rook.  R.  I 
zu'le  (  zob'IC),  U.  Her.  A  chess| 
Zu  lel'ka  (zdb-la'kii ;  -ll'-),  11. 
The  dutiful  heroine  of  Byron’s 
poem  **  The  Bride  of  Abydos.” 
She  dies  of  n  broken  heart  after 
her  lover  has  been  shot  by  her 
father.  The  name  is  a  common 
one  fora  Indy  in  Persian  poetry. 
Zu'l-htJ'Jah  *  (z6ol-h  T  j'ii),  11. 
[Ar.  dnn  l  hi U a h ,  lit.,  possessor 
of  the  year.]  See  Mohammedan 
calendar. 

Zu’l'ka-dah'  (z<5bl'kd-dii'),  n. 
[Ar.  dhu  I  ‘/a'dah,  lit.,  possessor 
of  the  sitting.]  See  Moham¬ 
medan  CALENDAR, 
zu'lu.  n.  Mont.  A  two-masted 
Scotch  lugger  with  straight 
stem,  raking  and  narrow  stern, 
and  verv  loltv  fore  lug.  Local. 
Zu'lu-Kaf'ir.  n.  A  mem  her  of 
the  Bantu  race  comprising  the 


Zulus  ami  the  Kafirs. 

|,  zum  Bei'aplel' (tsdbm  bT'- 
shpel').  [G-]  For  example;  for 
instance  ;  such  us  ;  such  are;  — 
abbr.  2.  B. 

zu'mic(zu'm'ik),n..zu/mo  log' 
1-cal  (zQ'mfi-lOj'Y-kdl),  a.,  zu- 
mol'o-gy  (zh-nihl'C-jT),  ?/.,  zu- 
mom'e  ter  (zfi-m5m'P-t?r),  n  , 
etc.  Vars.  of  zymic,  etc. 
zu  mo-sirn'e-ter  (ztUinO-sYm'f- 
tfr).  n.  =  zymometer. 
Zum-pan'go  (zdbm-paij'go). 
Var.  of  Ciranoo. 
zu  na'na.  +  zenana 
zun'ylte  (zdon'ylt),  n.  [From 
the  Zufn  mine  in  Colorado.] 
Mm.  A  fluosilicate  of  alumin¬ 
ium  in  transparent  tetrahedral 
crystals.  II.,  7  Sp.  gr.,  2.88 
zuolgh.  +  Sl’L  LOW. 

Zuph  (zfit).  Bib. 

Zur  (zflr).  Bib. 

zurf  (zfirf).  Vrar.  of  zarf. 

Zii'rlch  Bi  ble  (t  b  ii'rY  k).  See 

BIBLE,  1. 

Zu'rl-el  ( ztl'rY-?l).  Bib. 

Zu  ri-shad'da-i  (zn'rY-sh&d'IM;  : 
-shftd'I).  Bib.  [(-zYmz).  Bib. | 
Zu'zim  (zu'zYm),  Zu'zimsl  J 
Zu'-Zu'  (zfl'zQ'),  n.  A  familiar  \ 
nickname  for  the  Zouaves  in  i 
the  Union  Army  during  the 
American  Civil  War  (l.S61-fi.5).  1 

|]  Zwan'zl-ger  (tsvan'tsY-g5r),  n. 
[G  ]  See  nun. 

Zwet'schen  was  ser  (tsvPt'- 
sh/!n-va/s5r),  n.  [G.]  A  kind 
<>f  cordial  distilled  from  the 
juice  of  damson  plums. 

||  Zwi'schen-spieP  (t.svYsh'<’n- 
slipeF),  11.  I G. ;  zivischen  be¬ 
tween  H-  spiel  play.]  Music. 
An  interlude  ;  an  intermezzo, 
zy.  d*  SHE- 
zyenne.  see,  r. 
zy'ga,  n. :  L.  pi.  of  zygon. 
Zy-gae'ni-d®  (zT-je'nY-de),  n.  pi. 
[NL..  fr.  Gr.  £vyai ua  (perh.) 
the  hammer-heaaed  shark.] 


Zool.  a  Syn.  of  Simiyrnid.e. 
b  A  family  of  moths,  properly 
called  I’yromorjihida ?,  includ¬ 
ing  tli e  foresters,  burnet  moths, 
and  allied  forms.  Most  of  them 
are  bright-colored.  —  zy-gae'nid 
(-nYd),  a.  !f  11. 

zy'gal  (zl'grtl),  a.  Pert,  to  a 
zygon:  shaped  like  H 
zy-gan'trum  ( zT-gttn'trum),  n.  ; 
pi.  -tra  (-tra).  [Gr.  $vyov  a  yoke 
+  dvTpov  a  cave,  hole.]  Zool. 
See  zyoosphene. 
zy-ge'nid  (zI-je'nYd),  n.  [See 
Zyo.enid.e.]  =  7.YG.ENID. 

zygge-  f  say. 

Zy'gl-a(zI'jY-d),  u  [NL.,fr.Gr 
£vyia,  a  tree,  prob.  the  horn¬ 
beam.]  Bot.  A  small  genus  of 
mimosaceous  trees  or  shrubs  re¬ 
lated  to  Rit/iecolobium.  It  is  rep¬ 
resented  in  Florida  by  the  cat’s- 
claw  (Z.  unguis-cati). 
zyg'i-on  (zYg'Y-5n  ;  zYj'-),  n. 
[Gr.  £vyov  yoke  -f  -ion,  Torbk’s 
common  ending  for  cranio- 
metric  points.]  Craniom  The 
point  at  the  end  of  the  bizygo¬ 
matic  diameter. 

zy'gite  (zl'glt),  7i.  [Gr.  {v- 
ycVrjy.]  See  o alley',  2. 

Zy  go-bran'chl-a  (zl'gd-brfii)'- 
kl-d:  zIg/0-).Zy'go-bran  chi  a'- 
ta  (-brfiq'kY-a'td), n.pl.  [NIx.  ; 
zygo-  4-  -branchia.]  Zool  A  di¬ 
vision  of  marine  prosobranehi- 
ate  gastropods  in  which  the  gills 
are  placed  symmetrically  on  the 
sides  of  tlie  neck  and  tlie  renal 
organs  are  also  paired.  It  com¬ 
prises  the  Fissurellidae,  Halio- 
tidae,  and  Pleurotomariid®.  — 
zy 'go-branch  ( z  T'g  (5-b  r  a  i)  k  ; 
zYg'(5-),  a.  Sr  11.  —  zy  go-bran'- 
chi-ate  (-hrap'kY-at),  a.  Sr  n. 
zy  go-dac-tyl'ic  (-dak-tYl'Yk), 
zy 'go-dac'ty-loua  (-dak'tY-lus), 
a.  Zygodactyl. 


zy'gon  (zl'gbn  ;  zYg'On),  n.  ; 
L.pl.  -ga  (-ga;  -d).  [NL.,  fr.  Gr. 
^vyov  yoke,  crossbar.]  Anat. 
An  H -shaped  fissure  of  the 
brain,  or,  more  strictly,  the  fis¬ 
sure  representing  the  crossbar 
of  the  H- 

zy'go  phore(zI'gfi-f5r  ;  zYg'fi-), 
n.  [zygo-  -f  - phore .]  Bot.  One 
of  the  peculiarly  differentiated 
conjugating  hyphae  in  certain 
mucoruceous  fungi.  —  zygo- 
phor'ic  (-fOr'Yk ),  aj_ 
zy'go-pleu'ral  (-ploo'rdl ;  243), 
a.  [zygo-  4-  Gr.  n\evpa  side.] 
Biol.  Bilaterally  symmetrical, 
zy'gose  (zl'gos  :  zYg'Os;  cf. 
-OSE),  a.  Bot.  Pert,  to  zygosis. 
zy-go'siB  (zI-gd'sYs;  zY-),  n. 
[NL.,  fr.  Gr.  £vyuj<ris  a  balanc¬ 
ing,  fr.  £vyov  yoke.]  Bot.  Sr 
Zool.  =  conjugation,  6. 
zy'go-sperm.H.  [zygo-  +  sperm.') 
Bot.  A  zvgospore. 
zy'go-Bphene(zI'g5-sfen  ;  zYg'- 
6-),  n.  \zygo-  4-  Gr.  a 

wedge.]  Zool.  A  median  process 
on  the  front  part  of  the  neural 
arch  of  the  vertebrae  of  most 
snakes  and  some  lizards,  which 
fits  into  a  fossa,  the  zy-gan'trum 
(zT-gftn'tri(m).on  the  back  of  the 
aren  in  front.  —  zy  go-sphe'nal 
(zVgft-sfc'ndl;  zY g'ti-),  a. 
zy'go-Bpo-ran'gi-um  (-spft-rSn'- 
jl-rtm),  orzy'go-8po-range  (zT'- 
gu-spfi-rftnj' ;  z  Y  g'$-),  n. :  pi. 
-01  a  (-0);  -oes  (-jez).  [NL. 
zygosporangiuin .)  Bot.  A  spo¬ 
rangium  in  which  zygospores 
are  produced. 

zy  go-8po'ro-phore  (-sp5'rO-fCr; 
201),  n.  A  zygon h ore. 
zy  go- tax 'is  (-tftk'sYs),  w.  [NL.: 
zygo-  4-  -taxis.]  Plant  Physiol. 
The  attraction  between  two  zy- 
gophores  causing  conjugation. 
—  zy'go-tac'tic  (-t&k'tYk),  a. 
zy'go- to-blast'  (zl'gil-tij-blttst' : 


zYg'6-),  11.  [zygote  4-  -blast.] 
Zool.  A  sporozoite  produced  by 
segmentation  of  the  zygotomere 
of  the  malaria  parasite  or  al¬ 
lied  eporozoan.  Ross. 

zy'go- to  mere'  (-mer7),  n.  [ zy¬ 
gote  4-  -mere.]  Zool.  A  spore  or 
cell  formed  by  segmentation  of 
tli e  zygote  of  the  malaria  para¬ 
site  or  allied  eporozoan 
zy  go  zo'6-spore  (z  T'g  6-z  <5'8- 
sp5r  ;  zYg'G-),  n.  f zygo-  -f  zoo¬ 
spore.]  Bot.  A  motile  zygospore, 
zy'lon-ite  (zT'l<5n-lt),  n.  [See 
XYLONITE.]  Celluloid, 
zym-.  See  zymo-. 
zy  mo-gen 'e-sis  (z  I'm  C-j  5  n'6- 
sYs),  w  [Sec  zymo-; -GENESIS.] 
Physiol.  Chem.  Transformation 
of  a  zymogen  into  an  enzyme. 
zy-mog'e-nouB  (zI-mJ5j'C-nttB),a. 
=  zymogenic,  1. 
zy'moid  (zT'moid),  a.  [zymo- 
4-  -aid. ]  Like,  or  with  the  prop¬ 
erties  or,  a  ferment,  or  zyme. 
zy'mome  (zl'mbm),  n.  [Gr. 
^vpiopa  a  fermented  mixture.] 
Old  Chem.  Gluten, 
zy'mo-phore  (zT'mft-f6r  ;  201), 
zy  mo  phor'ic  (-fSr'Yk),  a.  [See 
zymo-;  -phore.]  Toxophoric. 
See  side-chain  theory. 
zy'mo-slm'e-ter  (-sYm'C-tSr),  n. 
IGr.  ^17x10(719  fermentation  4- 
-meter.]  =  zymometer. 
zy'mo-tox'ic.a.lSee/YMO-^ox- 
ic.]  See  side-chain  theory. 
Zyr'l-an  (zYr'Y-dn),  n.  A  tribe, 
speaking  a  Finno-Ugric  tongue, 
dwelling  about  the  neadwaters 
of  the  Pechora  and  Dvina  Riv¬ 
ers,  Russia  They  are  mainly 
hunters  and  are  practically  Rus¬ 
sianized.  Also,  their  language, 
zy 'them  ( zl'thfim ).  Var.  of  z  y- 
thi  m. 

zy-thep'aa-ry  ( zT-thep'sd-rY),  n. 
[Gr.  <fv0O9  a  kind  of  beer  4- 
ei//eip  to  boil.]  A  brewery.  Obs. 


food,  f  obt ;  out,  oil ;  chair  ;  go  ;  sing,  irjK  ;  then,  thin ;  nature,  verdure  (250) ;  K  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144) ;  boN ;  yet ;  zh  =  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Guidb. 

Full  explanations  of  Abbreviations,  .Signs,  etc..  Immediately  precede  the  Vocabulary. 
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A  PRONOUNCING  GAZETTEER 


AND 

A  PRONOUNCING  BIOGRAPHICAL  DICTIONARY 

FOR 

WEBSTER’S  NEW  INTERNATIONAL  DICTIONARY. 


INTEOD 

In  the  two  following  vocabularies  the  most  difficult  questions  to  determine  have  been 
those  relating  to  spelling  and  pronunciation  ;  and,  as  in  both  vocabularies  the  same  prin¬ 
ciples  are  involved,  it  has  seemed  best  to  mention  them  here  in  one  general  statement. 

Until  within  a  few  years  the  spelling  of  proper  names,  particularly  those  in  geography, 
was  very  unsystematic.  Each  writer  apparently  chose  the  form  that  seemed  to  him 
good,  irrespective  of  what  others  had  done  before  him  or  of  any  consistency  even  in  his 
own  work.  Added  to  this  was  the  confusion  resulting  from  the  fact  that  much  geograph¬ 
ical  information  originally  came  into  English  from  foreign  sources  through  the  explora¬ 
tions  of  German,  French,  or  other  foreign  travelers.  The  spelling  of  native  names  by 
these  authors  was  frequently  adopted  by  English  translators  and  geographical  writers 
without  realization  of  the  fact  that  the  letters  of  a  German  spelling,  for  instance,  would, 
when  spoken  with  their  usual  English  values,  give  a  very  different  pronunciation  from 
that  originally  intended,  and  would  very  inadequately  represent  the  native  name  to  the 
English  reader.  Then,  too,  while  one  English  writer  would  take  his  spelling  from  a  Ger¬ 
man  authority,  another  in  describing  the  same  place  would  adopt  a  French  spelling,  while 
a  third  would  apparently  make  a  combination  of  the  two.  To  overcome  these  serious 
difficulties  the  Royal  Geographical  Society  of  England  some  years  ago  formulated  a  set  of 
rules  to  govern  geographic  spellings.  Similar  rules  were  adopted  a  little  later  by  the 
United  States  Geographic  Board  and  still  more  recently  by  the  Geographic  Board  of 
Canada.  The  rules  of  these  various  geographical  bodies  have  formed  the  basis  for  the 
spellings  in  this  Gazetteer. 

Names  pertaining  to  India  follow  the  spelling  of  Hunter’s  “  Gazetteer  of  India,”  the 
authority  accepted  by  the  Royal  Geographical  Society. 

For  names  in  the  United  States  and  Canada  the  specific  decisions  of  the  respective 
geographic  boards  have  been  followed.  There  are,  however,  hundreds  of  questionable 
«ase&  on  which  no  definite  decision  has  as  yet  been  given,  and  in  order  that  such  cases 
might  be  settled  in  accordance  with  the  policy  of  the  United  States  Geographic  Board 
they  have  been  referred  for  decision  to  Mr.  Henry  Gannett,  Geographer  of  the  United 
States  Geological  Survey,  and  Chairman  of  the  United  States  Geographic  Board.  He  has 
also  given  his  aid  in  determining  the  spelling  of  a  large  number  of  Oriental  names. 

In  European  names  the  best  local  spelling  as  shown  by  official  census  returns  and  gov¬ 
ernment  maps  has  been  sought,  due  attention  being  paid  to  those  cases  in  which  a  more 
or  less  Anglicized  form  has  become  fixed  in  English  usage.  Since  in  French,  German, 
Scandinavian,  Spanish,  Portuguese,  Hungarian,  Roumanian,  and  the  Slavic  languages 
using  the  Roman  alphabet,  certain  diacritical  marks  and  accents  form  an  integral  part 
of  the  spelling,  such  marks  have  been  given  in  this  Gazetteer. 

In  countries  where  there  has  been  a  frequent  change  in  the  ruling  race  or  where,  as  in 
Poland,  a  strong  national  feeling  has  kept  alive  the  national  language  under  an  alien  rule, 
two  or  more  names  or  forms  of  the  same  name  are  frequently  in  current  use.  In  such 
cases  the  aim  has  been  to  give  usually  the  local  name  first,  with  such  alternative  forms  as 
seemed  desirable,  inserting  cross  references  from  the  more  important  alternatives  to  the 
full  entry.  Thus  most  Polish  names  are  given  under  the  Polish  forms,  though  names  of 
the  Russian  administrative  divisions  in  Poland  are  given  under  their  Russian  forms,  the 
Polish  equivalents  being  placed  second.  Many  names,  however,  have  been  introduced 
into  English  and  become  settled  by  usage  in  other  forms  than  those  of  the  local  language. 
Thusmany  Hungarian  and  Bohemian  towns  are  usually  known  in  English  by  their  Ger¬ 
man  names.  In  such  cases  the  best  known  name  rather  than  the  local  one  has  been  given 
the  place  of  preference. 


UCTION. 

In  the  work  on  the  Biographical  Dictionary  there  has  been  a  careful  comparison  of 
many  authorities.  Where  authorities  differ  particular  care  has  been  taken  to  learn  the 
facts  or  most  recent  opinions.  For  British  names  the  “  Dictionary  of  National  Biography  M 
has  usually  been  followed. 

For  names  in  countries  using  the  Greek  alphabet  or  its  modified  form,  the  Cyrillic,  as  in 
Russia,  Servia,  Bulgaria,  and  some  other  Slavic  countries,  a  system  of  transliteration  has 
been  used  by  which  each  letter  of  the  Greek  or  Cyrillic  alphabet  is  always  replaced  by 
the  same  letter  of  the  Roman  alphabet.  This  is  a  method  which  has  for  some  time  been 
followed  by  German  geographers,  and  is  in  use  by  some  of  the  leading  geographical  publi¬ 
cations  of  Great  Britain.  The  spelling  of  Russian  names  in  English  has  been  inconsistent 
to  the  last  degree,  and  it  is  hoped  that  the  effort  which  has  been  made  to  spell  systemati¬ 
cally  such  of  these  names  as  occur  in  this  Gazetteer  and  Biographical  Dictionary  may  aid 
in  establishing  a  more  uniform  English  usage. 

In  pronunciation  the  aim  has  been  to  give  as  nearly  as  possible  the  best  local  usage  of 
each  country,  except  in  the  case  of  certain  well-known  names  like  Paris,  Naples,  Milan, 
etc.,  that  have  an  accepted  English  pronunciation  and  have  often  acquired  an  English 
form  of  spelling.  For  such  names  the  English  pronunciation  is  given,  but  the  foreign 
spelling  and  pronunciation  have  usually  been  added 

The  ascertaining  of  pronunciations  has  been  a  difficult  task.  Information  has  been 
sought  not  only  in  authoritative  books,  both  English  and  foreign,  but  also  by  direct  in¬ 
quiries  from  educated  natives  and  by  correspondence  with  persons  in  the  particular  local¬ 
ity  the  pronunciation  of  whose  name  was  desired.  It  is  hoped  that  the  result  will  be  found 
equal  to  the  effort  expended.  It  is  realized,  however,  that  many  times  only  an  approxi¬ 
mate  result  has  been  attained,  since  it  is  necessary  to  describe  the  phonetic  symbols  used 
by  referring  them  to  English  sounds,  and  often  the  foreign  sounds  are  about  midway 
between  the  sounds  most  nearly  equivalent  to  them  in  English.  In  such  cases  it  is  often 
a  question  of  nice  judgment  to  determine  the  proper  symbol  to  be  used,  and  what  seems 
right  to  one  ear  will  seem  an  error  to  another. 

The  difficult  work  of  transliterating  from  the  Russian  was  intrusted  to  Mr.  Leo  Wiener, 
Professor  of  the  Slavic  languages  at  Harvard  University.  He  is  also  responsible  for  the 
spelling  and  pronunciation  of  all  the  Slavic  names  in  both  the  Biographical  and  Geograph¬ 
ical  vocabularies,  and  has  given  much  assistance  in  determining  the  spelling  and  pronun¬ 
ciation  of  many  of  the  names  pertaining  to  Turkey,  Greece,  Sweden,  Norway,  Denmark, 
and  the  Netherlands. 

The  work  in  pronunciation,  with  the  exceptions  noted  above,  has  been  done  by  Mr. 
Paul  W.  Carhart.  The  work  of  verification  and  definition  of  entries  for  the  Gazetteer  has 
been  done  by  Frederick  W.  Kilbourne,  Ph.  D.  The  chief  work  of  revising  and  enlarging 
the  Biographical  Dictionary  has  been  done  by  Mr.  E.  L.  Engle.  Indebtedness  to  Prof.  E. 
S.  Sheldon  of  Harvard  University  should  be  acknowledged  for  advice  about  many  intricate 
points  of  pronunciation  and  spelling ;  to  Dr.  K.  Asakawa  of  Yale  University  for  much 
assistance  in  determining  the  spelling  and  pronunciation  of  Japanese  names  ;  to  Mr.  Hen¬ 
ry  Rayment  of  London,  England,  for  information  about  many  English  names ;  to  Mr.  Ed¬ 
ward  Tregear  of  Wellington,  N.  Z.,  Mr.  J.  P.  Thomson  of  the  Australasian  Geographical 
Society,  A.  Meston,  Esq.,  of  Brisbane,  Queensland,  Mr.  J.  Lake  of  Melbourne,  Victoria, 
and  Mr.  Fred  J.  Broomfield,  and  others  whose  work  on  the  publishers’  Australasian  Gaz¬ 
etteer  has  been  to  a  certain  extent  incorporated  in  this  vocabulary  ;  and  to  the  many  cor¬ 
respondents  in  the  United  States  and  in  foreign  countries  who  have  answered  queries  about 
individual  places  and  persons. 
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NOTE  In  the  following  remarks  it  has  been  possible  to  describe  only  the  more  important  sounds  of  the  chief  foreign  languages.  The  descriptions  of  sounds  that  have  no  exact 
English  equivalents  are  necessarily  only  approximate.  In  addition  to  giving  information  especially  adapted  to  the  names  recorded  in  these  dictionaries  these  rules  art  useful  as  an  aid 
to  the  pronunciation  of  other  names  not  included. 


I.  GENERAL  OBSERVATIONS  — ACCENTS,  ETC. 


§  1.  The  number  of  syllables  in  a  foreign  name  is  usually  to  be  determined  by  the 
number  of  vowels  or  diphthongs  which  it  contains,  except  that  doubled  vowels  generally 
belong  to  the  same  syllable. 

In  the  following  vocabularies,  the  number  of  syllables  in  a  name  is  usually  to  be  deter¬ 
mined  from  the  number  of  accents  or  hyphens,  or  of  both  together,  in  the  respelling ; 
thus  the  Russian  name  Dniester  is  pronounced,  not  dm-Ss'ter,  in  three  syllables,  but 
dnySe'ter,  in  two,  the  ny  being  employed  to  indicate  a  sound  like  that  of  ni  in  minion. 

§  2  Every  letter,  or  combination  of  letters,  occurring  in  the  respelling  for  pronuncia¬ 
tion  of  a  word  or  name,  is  to  be  pronounced  with  its  proper  English  sound  as  shown  in 
the  key  line  at  the  foot  of  the  pages  ,  e.  g.,  ch  is  to  be  sounded  as  in  chair ,  g  as  in  get , 
etc.  Thus,  the  pronunciation  of  Chihuahua  is  given  as  che-wa'wa :  many,  however, 
have  called  it  she-wa'wa,  not  considering  that  if  such  had  been  the  true  sound  it  would 


have  been  so  respelt. 

5  3  Accent  (stress).  Something  analogous  to  English  accent  {Guide  to  Fron., 
ts  78-80)  is  found  in  nearly  all  languages.  In  the  Teutonic  tongues,  especially,  the 
accent  is  essentially  the  same  as  in  English,  a  large  number  of  the  polysyllabic  words  hav- 
ing  both  the  primary  and  secondary  accent,  as  Soidders-hau'sen,  Boh'en-zol'lem.  It  may 


be  observed,  however,  that  in  none  of  the  other  languages,  not  even  in  the  Teutonic,  is 
the  stress  of  voice  thrown  so  strongly  on  a  single  syllable  as  it  usually  is  in  English  ;  con¬ 
sequently,  the  unaccented  syllables  are  almost  invariably  pronounced  more  distinctly  than 
by  us  This  is  an  important  point  to  be  borne  in  mind  by  those  who  wish  to  speak  foreign 
words  or  names  correctly.  One  should  be  careful  to  pronounce  each  vowel,  whether  in 
an  accented  or  an  unaccented  syllable,  distinctly,  if  it  is  not  expressly  marked  as  obscure. 

Among  what  may  be  termed  the  principal  European  languages  (as  English,  French, 
German,  Italian,  Russian,  and  Spanish)  there  is  scarcely  one  general  rule  for  accent  to 
which  there  are  not  many  exceptions,  and  this  is  especially  true  of  proper  names.  The 
rules  of  most  general  application  are  perhaps  the  following  :  — 

In  Danish,  Dutch,  German,  and  Swedish,  the  main  accent  is  most  often  on  the 
first  syllable,  as  in  English. 

In  French  the  marks  called  accents  that  are  placed  over  the  different  vowels  serve 
only  to  indicate  some  particular  sound  of  these  letters,  and  not  stress  of  the  voice.  (Cf. 
S,  6,  6,  etc.,  under  Vowels.)  It  is  commonly  said  that  the  French  pronounce  all  the  syl¬ 
lables  of  a  word  with  an  equal  stress  of  voice,  but  that  they  seem  to  an  English  ear  to  ac¬ 
centuate  the  last,  because  in  our  language  the  universal  tendency  is  to  throw  the  accent 
toward  the  beginning  of  the  word.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  stress,  which  is  weak  in  French, 
always  falls  chiefiy  on  the  last  syllable  of  an  isolated  word,  as  ordinarily  pronounced, 
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except  whenjhat  syllable  contains  no  sounded  vowel ;  thus,  Moliere ,  mo'ly&r',  Chamberlin , 
sliaN/b6r/t5N',  but  Castres ,  kas'tr’.  When,  however,  words  are  combined  in  speech  the 
stress  often  shifts  somewhat.  In  these  lists,  the  principal  accent  has  been  placed  on  the 
last  syllable  of  French  names;  at  the  same  time  it  has  been  thought  proper  to  mark 
the  others  with  secondary  accents,  in  order  to  prevent  them  from  being  pronounced  too 
slightly  or  indistinctly,  as  is  usually  the  case  with  unaccented  syllables  in  English.  The 
pronunciation  of  Orleans ,  for  example,  has  been  thus  given,  or'la'aN'. 

In  Spanish  and  Portuguese,  names  ending  in  a  vowel  most  often  have  the  accent 
on  the  penult ;  in  Spanish  those  ending  in  a  consonant  except  n  or  s  are  generally  ac¬ 
cented  on  the  last  syllable  ;  yet  to  these  rules  there  are  numerous  exceptions  ;  e.  g.,  Al¬ 
cala ,  Alcdnlara ,  Almoddvar ,  etc.  The  accent  in  both  these  languages  is  very  weak. 

In  Italian  and  Polish  the  accent  is  usually  on  the  penult. 

In  Icelandic,  Hungarian,  and  Bohemian  the  accent  is  always  on  the  first  sylla¬ 
ble.  no  matter  how  long  the  word,  but  it  is  not  so  strong  as  to  interfere  with  the  lengths 
of  following  syllables,  which  are  pronounced  distinctly. 

la  Turkish  the  accent  is  similar  to  the  French  accent,  being  very  light  and  usually 
on  the  last  syllable. 

In  Hindustani,  Urdu,  and  many  other  East  Indian  names,  the  accent  is  on  the 
last  syllable  if  it  ends  in  two  consonants,  or  in  a  single  consonant  following  a  long  vowel ; 
otherwise  it  is  on  the  penult,  if  that  contains  a  long  vowel ;  or  it  is  on  the  antepenult. 

In  Japanese  there  is  almost  no  accent.  The  stress  is  usually  evenly  distributed  or 
falls  slightly  on  the  first  syllable  ;  as,  Satsuma ,  sat'sdo-ma. 

A  written  acute  accent  indicates  a  long  vowel  in  Hungarian  and  Bohemian.  In 
Spanish  it  shows  where  the  stress  falls.  In  French  it  shows  a  particular  quality  of  the 
vowel  over  which  it  is  placed,  as  do  also  the  other  written  accents.  In  Italian  it  shows 
both  vowel  quality  and  stress,  as  does  also  the  grave,  and  also,  often,  the  circumflex. 

§  4.  Doubled  letters.  A  doubled  vowel,  in  foreign  words,  is  generally  to  be  sounded 
more  distinctly  and  fully  than  a  single  vowel  of  the  same  kind.  This  applies  to  nearly 
all  the  doubled  vowels  in  foreign  languages ;  ee  and  oo  in  Dutch  and  German,  ii  and  uu 
in  Danish  and  Norwegian,  being  simply  equivalent  to  the  single  vowel  prolonged.  Dou¬ 
bled  consonants  are  pronounced  long  or  doubled  (as  tt  in  cosU  fail)  in  Italian,  Swedish, 
Hungarian,  Arabic,  and  Japanese ;  otherwise  they  are  usually  pronounced  as  a  single  con¬ 
sonant,  as  in  English  (e.  g.,  fatty,  pron.  fXt'T,  etc.).  A  doubled  r  in  Spanish,  Italian,  etc., 
is  pronounced  as  a  long  and  strong  trill.  It  is  indicated  by  doubling  the  r  in  the  respelliug. 

§  5.  Final  consonants.  In  the  Slavic  languages  (Polish,  Russian,  etc.)  and  in 
German  and  Dutch,  b,  d,  g ,  v,  z,  when  occurring  at  the  end  of  a  word  are  never  pro¬ 
nounced  with  their  voiced  sounds  as  in  English,  but  are  pronounced  like  j 0,  f,  k  (or  k), 
/,  s  (or  sh ).  But  cf.  g  under  Consonants.  — Final  consonants  in  French,  except  c,  f,  /, 
r  (cf.  er,  §  8),  are  usually  silent,  but  to  this  rule  there  are  many  exceptions,  especially 
in  proper  names. 

For  the  pronunciation  of  names  from  the  Latin,  classic  Greek,  and  Hebrew, 
see  Guide  to  Pron.,  §§  271-5. 

II.  VOWELS,  DIPHTHONGS,  and  VOWEL  COMBINATIONS. 

§  6.  In  general,  the  values  of  the  vowels  in  the  chief  languages  other 
than  Knglisli  are  as  follows  :  a,  when  long,  is  like  a  in  art ;  when  short  it  is  like  a  in 
artistic  or  like  a  in  ask.  e,  when  long  and  close,  is  like  a  in  ale ;  when  long  and  open  it 
is  like  a  in  care  ;  when  short  and  close  it  is  like  a  in  ale  pronounced  quickly;  when  short 
and  open  it  is  like  e  in  met.  i,  when  long,  is  like  e  in  me;  when  short  it  is  like  e  in  event 
or  like  i  in  pin .  o,  when  long  and  close,  is  like  0  in  old  ;  when  long  and  open  it  is  like  0 
in  or  ;  when  short  it  is  like  0  in  obey,  or  between  this  and  0  in  odd.  u,  when  long,  is 
like  00  in  pool ;  when  short  it  is  like  00  in  pool  pronounced  quickly,  or  like  00  in  book. 
—  It  should  be  carefully  observed,  however,  that  the  English  a  as  in  ale  and  0  as  in  old  are 
diphthongal ,  more  markedly  so  in  British  than  in  American  English,  the  a  as  in  ale 
ending  in  a  vanishing  sound  like  e  in  e-ventf  or  i  in  pin,  the  0  in  old  ending  in  a  vanishing 
sound  like  00  in  book.  In  the  foreign  sounds,  as  in  Spanish,  Italian,  French,  or  German, 
these  vanishing  sounds  are  entirely  absent.  The  vowels  a,  o,  ©  are  often  called  strong  ; 
i,  u,  weak. 

A. 

§  7.  A,  in  most  languages  other  than  English,  never  has  a  sound  like  that  in  the  Eng¬ 
lish  words  fate  or  name ,  but  is  usually  like  the  a  in  far  or  in  artistic ,  as  in  Italian,  Ger¬ 
man,  and  Spanish ;  or  it  is  like  the  a  in  fast,  often  approximating  that  in  fat ,  as  com¬ 
monly  in  French.  —  In  Hungarian  a  is  about  like  0  in  hot ;  A  is  like  a  in  father.  —  Short 
a  in  Sanskrit  and  many  East  Indian  names  is  like  u  in  but  or  a  in  sofa. 

ii  (or  ae)  in  German  when  long  is  like  a  in  care ,  or  in  many  parts  of  Germany  like  a  in 
fate ;  when  short  it  is  like  e  in  met.  — In  Swedish  a  is  like  e  in  there  (or  often  a  in  at) 
or  in  met. 

&  in  Roumanian  is  nearly  like  i  in  tin  ;  in  French,  nearly  like  a  in  far. 

A  in  Roumanian  is  somewhat  like  e  in  her  or  u  in  fur. 

»  in  Polish  is  like  0  in  nor  (generally  nasal.  See  §  17). 

a  in  Swedish,  in  the  best  usage,  sounds  like  English  0  in  so,  but  it  is  pronounced  by 
many  Swedes  like  a  in  fall,  which  is  the  older  sound.  When  short  it  is  like  0  in  not. 

A  in  Portuguese  (see  III.). 

aa  in  Danish  and  Norwegian  usually  sounds  nearly  like  English  a  in  fall,  sometimes 
approaching  o  long.  —  In  German  and  Dutch,  aa  is  like  a  in  art. 

ae  (or  a)  in  German  is  like  a  in  care ,  when  long,  or  by  many  like  a  in  fate  (cf.  a) ; 
when  short  it  is  like  e  in  net. — In  Dutch  and  Flemish  ae  is  like  a  in  far.  (In  the 
modern  Dutch  orthography,  ae  is  replaced  by  aa.  Thus,  the  name  formerly  written 
Haerlem  is  now  Haarlem ,  etc.)  —  In  Danish  and  Norwegian  ae  often  is  like  a  in  fat ;  in 
Welsh  it  approaches  the  sound  of  i  in  ice. 

Ae  in  Portuguese  (see  III.)* 

all  in  German  is  like  a  in  art. 

ah  in  German  is  the  same  as  German  long  a. 

ai  is  usually  a  diphthong,  compounded  of  the  sound  of  a  as  in  far  and  i  as  in  Jig,  or  t 
as  in  b-ventf  thus  nearly  corresponding  in  sound  to  English  long  i  in  side  (by  which  it  is 
often  represented). —  In  French  it  is  pronounced  nearly  likeai  in  the  English  word  rail  or 
like  a  in  fate. 

ai  (at)  in  modern  Greek  when  long  is  like  a  in  name  ;  when  short  like  e  in  met. 
ail  and  aill  in  French  (see  il,  ill). 
aim,  ain  in  French  (see  III.). 

aj  in  Danish  approaches  i  in  side  ;  in  Hungarian  it  is  like  oi  in  boil ;  as,  Tokaj  (tfc'koi). 
Aj  in  Hungarian  is  a'%  (almost  like  i  in  side). 
am,  an  in  French  and  Portuguese  (see  III.). 

&o  in  Portuguese  (see  III.). 

an  has  generally  the  sound  of  ou  in  house  or  ow  in  now.  —  In  French,  au  has  the  sound 
of  long  0  in  hope  (cf.  eau).  —  au  (av)  in  modern  Greek  sounds  like  ave  in  have  (but  with 
the  a  as  in  ask)  before  vowels  and  voiced  (sonant)  consonants,  and  like  aff  in  chaff'  before 
voiceless  (surd)  consonants. 

au  in  German  is  like  oi  in  oil.  It  has  the  same  sound  as  German  eu. 
auw  in  Dutch  is  like  ou  in  house. 

av  in  Danish  before  a  consonant  is  usually  like  ou  in  house. 
aw  in  Welsh  is  like  ou  in  house. 

ay  (see  y)  is  generally  like  ai  above  ;  in  French  it  sounds  like  a  in  ale,  but  if  a  sounded 


vowel  immediately  follows,  it  is  the  same  sound  (sometimes  c  in  fast),  followed  by  y  as  in 
English  yet . 

E. 

§  8.  E  generally  has  a  sound  similar  to  a  in  fate,  or  else  to  e  in  there  or,  when  short, 
to  e  in  met.  Cf.  §  6.  —  In  French,  e  without  written  accent  is  regularly  silent  when  final, 
and  it  is  occasionally  so  in  Danish  and  German.  It  is  usually  also  silent  in  French,  or 
very  short  and  obscure,  like  e  in  battery,  when  it  ends  a  syllable  other  than  the  last.  —  In 
German,  e,  unlike  the  other  vowels,  is  more  or  less  obscured  in  unaccented  syllables,  espe¬ 
cially  in  the  unaccented  prefixes  be-  and  ge-,  and  in  final  unaccented  syllables. —  In  Russian, 
e  after  the  dentals  (d,  t,  l,  n),  and  in  the  beginning  of  syllables,  has  the  value  of  ye  in  yet ; 
after  the  labials  ( p ,  b,  m)  and  others  it  approaches  a  in  fate,  though  sometimes  it  is  ye  as 
in  yet.  Accented  e  in  Russiau  is  often  like  yo  in  York,  but  after  a  sibilant  it  is  like  0  in 
for  ;  as,  Vyshni  Volochek  (-chbk').— Final  unaccented  ein  Portuguese  is  almost  mute. —  In 
modern  Greek,  e  (for  «)  is  like  a  iu  name,  or  e  in  met,  or  (for  ij)  like  e  in  me  or  like  i 
in  pin. 

e  in  French  is  like  a  in  fate.  Cf.  §  6.  —  &  aud  6  in  French  when  long  are  like  a  in  care; 
when  short,  like  e  in  met. 

£  in  Polish  (see  III.). 

e  in  Bohemian  is  like  ye  in  yet ;  as,  Prostejov,  pros'tyS-yfcf. 
eau  in  French  (cf.  ou)  is  like  long  0 ,  as  in  hope. 

ee,  as  in  German,  is  generally  like  a  in  ale  prolonged  but  not  diphthongal.  Cf .  §  6. 
eeu  aud  eeuw  in  Dutch  are  like  a  in  ale,  followed  by  the  sound  of  00  in  English  book 
or  of  w  in  English  we,  as  in  Leeuwarden  (la'war-dSu),  but  eeuw  followed  by  an  obscure 
e  is  like  a  in  ale  followed  by  Dutch  w  (about  English  v)\  as,  leeuwen,  pronounced  la'v^n. 
eli  in  German  is  like  a  in  ale.  Cf .  §  6. 

ei  is  generally  a  diphthong,  combining  the  sounds  of  a  in  fate  (or  e  in  met)  and  e  in 
tvent,  being  similar  to  ay  in  day  or  a  in  ale  when  pronounced  very  full  (cf.  E,  above).  — 
In  French  ei  is  like  a  in  ale,  without  the  final  i-souud  (cf.  §6). —  In  German  aud  Wrelsh  ei 
is  like  i  in  side.  —  In  Dutch  ei  is  between  i  in  ride  and  ei  in  veil ;  in  South  African  Dutch 
it  is  more  distinctly  like  ei  iu  veil.  —  In  modern  Greek  ei  is  like  e  in  me  or  t  in  t-venV. 
ein  in  French  (see  III.). 

ej  in  Danish  is  like  i  iu  ice  ;  in  Hungarian  it  is  similar  to  ei  in  veil,  or  like  H  in  one 
syllable. 

em,  en  in  French  and  Portuguese  (see  III.). 

er  in  French,  when  final,  is  regularly  like  French  e,  or  a  in  ale ,  as  in  Gautier  (giPtya'), 
but  in  proper  names  the  r  is  often  sounded,  as  in  Gerardmer  (pronounced  in  both  ways), 
es  in  French,  unless  the  e  is  written  e  or  6,  is  usually  silent,  as  in  Charles  (sharl). 
et  in  French,  when  final,  is  usually  like  French  £,  as  in  Monel  (mo'ng'). 
eu  in  French  and  Dutch  has  a  sound  nearly  like  u  in  the  English  word  fur,  or  the  e  in 
her.  If  the  lips  are  put  in  position  to  pronounce  00  and  while  they  are  held  in  that  posi¬ 
tion  the  speaker  tries  to  pronounce  a  in  ale,  a  close  approximation  to  the  sound  may  be 
obtained.  This  sound  is  represented  by  u  in  fur,  in  the  respelling  for  pronunciation. — 
eu  in  German  is  like  oi  in  oil.  In  modern  Greek  eu,  representing  ev,  is  pronounced  ev 
when  a  vowel  or  a  voiced  (sonant)  consonant  follows,  and  ef  when  a  voiceless  (surd)  con¬ 
sonant  follows.  — Otherwise  eu  is  a  diphthong  composed  of  a  in  ale  or  e  in  met  and  00. 
ey  is  usually  like  ei  (cf.  y). 

ez  final  in  French  is  regularly  like  French  6,  but  the  z  is  sometimes  sounded,  either  as 
s  or  as  z,  as  in  Douarnenez  (doo'ar'ne-nSs'  or  -n8z'). 

I. 

§  9.  I  usually  sounds  as  in  marine,  or  as  e  in  me.  It  is  often  like  our  short  i,  as  in 
pin.  It  is  sometimes  like  e  in  met,  as  in  the  endings  -ling  and  -ding  in  Danish  names.  It 
is  important  to  observe  that  i  final  in  French,  Italian,  Spanish,  and  some  other  languages, 
has  the  clear  sound  of  e  in  me,  but  pronounced  short  it  should,  therefore,  not  be  allowed 
to  fall  into  short  i  {in),  as  it  usually  does  in  English  or  in  Anglicized  words,  nor,  on  the 
other  hand,  should  it  be  prolonged. 

i,  unaccented  before  a  vowel,  often  sounds  like  English  y  {yes),  as  in  Italian, 
French,  and  Spanish,  so  that  the  combinations  la,  ie,  io,  iu  sound  as  ya,  ya  (or  ya), 
yo,  y«7o,  etc.  Thus,  Piedemonte  (pya'da-mon'ta),  Armentieres  (ar'maN'tytr'),  Piedad 
(pya-thafeh').  An  unaccented  i,  following  c  or  g  and  preceding  a,  0,  or  u,  in  Italian  is 
silent,  serving  only  to  show  that  the  c  or  g  is  soft,  as  in  Bracciolini  (brat'cho-le'uS),  Cor¬ 
reggio  (kor-rSd'jo). 

1  is  like  i  in  machine ,  except  in  Roumanian,  in  which  it  is  about  like  i  in  pin. 

1  final  in  Roumanian  is  silent,  but  it  palatalizes  the  preceding  consonant  ;  that  is,  it 
causes  it  to  be  sounded  as  if  followed  by  the  consonant  y. 
ia.  See  i,  unaccented  before  a  vowel,  above. 

ie.  See  i,  unaccented  before  a  vowel,  above.  —  At  the  end  of  a  word  in  French  ie  is 
always  pronounced  like  e  in  the  English  word  me,  but  shorter.  —  In  German,  ie  has  most 
often  the  sound  of  e  in  me,  when  long ;  of  i  in  pin,  when  short.  It  has  also  often  the 
sound  of  Ve,  or  ye,  as  in  Amalie  (a-ma'IT-e  or  -ye).  —  In  Dutch  ie  is  like  e  in  me. 
ieh  in  German  is  like  e  in  me. 
ien  in  French  (see  III.). 

ieuw  in  Dutch  is  like  English  e  -{-  00  pronounced  in  one  wave  of  sound,  or  e  followed 
by  w  as  in  we;  except  when  followed  by  obscure  e,  when  it  is  like  English  e  followed  by 
Dutch  w  (about  Eng.  v),  as  in  nieuwe  (ne've). 
ill  in  German  is  like  e  in  me. 

i j  in  Dutch  has  no  equivalent  in  English  ;  it  approaches  long  1  in  ride  (cf.  y),  or,  as 
heard  by  some,  ei  in  veil.  It  has  the  same  sound  as  Dutch  ei. 

il  in  French  when  final  and  ill  in  the  middle  of  words  (not  when  initial)  is  like  Engliah 
e  followed  by  y  as  in  yes.  When  the  il  or  ill  are  preceded  by  a  sounded  vowel  they  indi¬ 
cate  simply  the  sound  of  y  in  yes.  Formerly  this  ll  was  pronounced  like  Hi  in  million , 
Aurillac  being  o'rel'yak',  and  some  speakers  still  retain  this  pronunciation, 
im,  in,  in  French  and  Portuguese  (see  III.), 
io,  iu.  See  i,  unaccented  before  a  vowel,  above. 

O 

§  10.  o,  when  long,  has,  in  general,  either  the  sound  of  English  0  in  old  or  of  0  in  or  ; 
when  short,  it  is  like  0  in  obey,  or,  often,  it  is  a  sound  intermediate  between  this  and  0 
in  odd.  Cf.  §  6.  One  should  be  careful  not  to  pronounce  short  0  in  French,  German, 
and  Italian  names  with  a  sound  resembling  a  as  in  far,  as  short  0  is  apt  to  be  in  Eng¬ 
lish.  —  In  Russian,  o,  before  the  accent,  is  almost  like  a  in  fast.  —  In  Swedish  and  Nor¬ 
wegian,  at  the  end  of  a  syllable,  o  is  sounded  like  English  00,  and  so  also  in  Polish  when 
written  6  ;  as,  Lu'Sw,  lvdof.  — Unaccented  o,  iu  Portuguese,  is  often  like  00  in  book,  pro¬ 
nounced  very  lightly,  as  in  Oporto  (-tdb). 

0  (cf.  eu)  occurs  in  several  European  languages.  The  sound  that  it  represents  is  unlike 
any  in  English,  the  nearest  English  sound  being  e  in  her,  or  u  in  fur,  the  latter  (Cl)  being 
used  in  the  respelling.  If,  while  the  lips  are  retained  in  the  position  for  forming  o  long, 
the  speaker  tries  to  utter  the  sound  of  a  in  ale,  the  sound  of  b  long  may  be  produced  ;  the 
short  b  is  pronounced  by  holding  the  lips  in  the  same  position  and  uttering  e  in  met.  This 
sound,  as  well  as  that  of  the  French  u  (German  ii)  aud  French  en,  should,  if  possible,  be 
learned  from  an  instructor. 

6  in  French  is  like  English  0  in  so. 

3  in  Portuguese  (see  III.). 

oe  in  some  German  and  other  names  is  equivalent  to  tt,  and  has  then  the  same 
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ionnU  as  o.  —  oe  is  prcmounced  like  o  in  so  in  Low  German  names  ;  as,  Koesfeld,  Itzehoe, 
eU-  ~^u  ^>ut,c*1  oe  ‘s  00  or  06.  —  In  Welsh  oe  is  somewhat  like  English  oi  in  oil. 

Se  in  Portuguese  (see  III.). 

eeu  in  French  is  like  eu  or  o  (above). 

oh,  as  in  German,  is  like  o  in  so. 

oi  in  French  is  usually  sounded  like  u  ii,  or  wd  ;  moi  is  pronounced  mwa,  or  mwa  ;  roi, 
rwa,  or  rwa,  etc.  —  In  modern  Greek,  oi  (oi)  is  like  i  in  marine.  —Elsewhere  oi  is  gen¬ 
erally  like  oi  in  boil.  In  a  few  Low  German  names,  as  Voigtland,  it  is  like  o  in  so. 
oiu  in  French  (see  III.). 

oj  in  Danish  is  somewhat  like  o  (see  6)  followed  by  consonant  y. 
oo  is  like  English  o  in  note,  or  the  same  prolonged.  Cf.  §  G.  —  In  Dutch  oo  is  like  o 
in  note  prolonged,  but  in  South  African  Dutch  it  is  like  oo  in  pool;  thus  oom  (Du.  om  ; 
So.  A/r.  Du.  oom). 

ou  in  French  and  in  modern  Greek  (ou)  sounds  like  English  oo  ;  in  Dutch  and  Nor¬ 
wegian,  like  ou  in  house  ;  in  Portuguese  it  is  nearly  like  o  in  so. 
ouw  in  Dutch  is  like  English  ou  in  house. 

ow,  unaccented,  in  Low  German  names,  sounds  like  English  o  in  so;  as,  Grabow. 

U. 

§  11.  U  in  most  languages  is  pronounced  like  the  English  ou  or  So.  In  French  (and  in 
Dutch  when  it  ends  a  syllable,  cf.  uu),  u  may  be  said  to  combine  the  sounds  of  English 
oo  and  long  e.  If  the  speaker,  after  placing  his  lips  in  the  position  for  pronouncing  oo, 
endeavors,  without  moving  his  lips,  to  utter  the  sound  of  ee,  the  sound  of  French  u  may 
be  produced.  The  symbol  U  is  used  in  the  respelling  to  represent  this  sound.  —  If  a  con¬ 
sonant  follows  in  the  same  syllable,  Dutch  u  has  a  sound  nearly  like  English  u  in  but ;  it 
retains  this  sound  even  before  r.  —  Swedish  u  is  like  English  oo,  or  sometimes  somewhat 

like  u  in  but ,  or  e  in  her.  —  In  Welsh,  u  is  like  English  i  in  marine,  or  i  in  pit. _ u,  final, 

in  Roumanian  is  usually  silent ;  as,  Neam(u  (nyamts).  —  It  is  often  nearly  silent  in  Jap¬ 
anese.  —  n  is  otherwise  sometimes  silent,  as  in  gu,  qu  (see  IV.).  J 

n,  unaccented  before  a  vowel,  as  in  Italian  and  Spanish,  is  often  pronounced  like 
English  w,  ua,  ue,  ui,  uo  sounding  as  wd,  wd  (or  wd),  we,  wo  (or  wo),  etc.,  as  in 
Buena  (bwa'ua),  Fuego  (fwa'go),  etc.  Cf.  i,  unaccented  before  a  vowel. 

ii  in  German,  Hungarian,  and  Turkish,  is  like  the  French  u,  and  ue  is  sometimes  used 
to  represent  this  sound,  otherwise  ue  combines  the  sound  of  both  u  and  e. 
uli  in  German  is  like  oo  in  pool.  —  iih  is  like  ii,  long. 

ui  in  French  is  French  w  -}-  e  pronounced  in  one  wave  of  sound  (but  compare  gu  and  qu 
below) ;  we  is  a  close  approximation  to  this  sound.  —  In  Dutch,  ui  (uy)  approaches  Eng¬ 
lish  oi  in  oil,  or  is  like  eu  in  French, 
um,  un  in  French  and  Portuguese  (see  III.). 

uu  in  Dutch  is  like  French  u,  pronounced  long.  —  French  uy  is  like  French  ui,  or,  if 
a  pronounced  vowel  follows  the  y,  it  is  like  French  ui  y  as  in  you. 

Y. 

§  12.  Y,  as  a  vowel,  is  usually  like  i ;  that  is,  like  English  e,  %.  —  In  Danish,  Swedish, 
and  Norwegian  it  is  like  French  u.  —  In  Dutch  and  Flemish  (now  usually  i  j)  it  is  like  i  in 
side.  —  In  Spanish,  y  is  a  vowel  only  when  standing  alone,  as  in  y,  and;  or  at  the  end  of  a 
word.  It  does  not  occur  between  consonants  in  Spanish,  being  replaced  by  i.  Cf.  y,  as 
a  consonant,  under  consonants. 
ym,  yn  in  French  (see  III.). 


III.  NASAL  VOWELS  AND  DIPHTHONGS. 

§  13.  M  and  n  in  French  and  Portuguese  when  final,  or  before  any  other  consonant 
than  another  m  or  n,  and  following  a  vowel  or  a  diphthong,  show  that  the  preceding  vowel 
or  diphthong  is  pronounced  witli  a  nasal  tone.  In  producing  these  nasal  vowels,  the 
breath  or  voice  is  allowed  to  pass  out  through  both  the  nose  and  the  mouth,  so  that  the 
vowel  sounds  remain  unchanged,  except  for  the  accompanying  nasalization.  The  m  or  n 
is  not  sounded,  except  as  thus  giving  the  nasal  tone  to  the  vowel.  These  sounds  thus 
differ  materially  from  English  vowels  followed  by  n  or  ng,  the  oral  passage  in  pronouncing 
n  or  ng  being  entirely  closed.  A  small  capital  n  is  used  in  the  respelling  for  pronuncia¬ 
tion  to  indicate  that  a  preceding  vowel  or  diphthong  is  nasal. 

§  14.  The  nasal  vowels  in  French  are  :  am,  an,  era,  en  (cf.  ien),  all  having 
regularly  the  sound  of  English  a  in  far,  made  nasal  as  described  above.  —  aim,  ain,  eim, 
ein,  im,  in,  ym,  yn,  all  having  the  sound  of  a  in  fat  made  nasal,  —ien,  final,  is  like  y, 
followed  in  the  same  syllable  by  a  in  fat  made  nasal.  —  om,  on,  having  the  sound  of  o  in 
or  made  nasal.  —  um,  un,  having  the  sound  of  u  in  up  made  nasal.  There  are  thus  four 
French  nasal  vowel  sounds,  as  in  the  phrase,  un  bon  vin  blanc  (On  boN  vSn  blaN),  «  good 
white  wine. 

§  15.  In  Portuguese,  the  nasal  vowels  are  indicated  by  in  and  n  as  described 
above  or  by  the  tilde  (“)  written  over  the  vowel ;  a  (cf.  ae  below),  am,  an,  are  about 
like  English  a  in  far  made  nasal.  —  em  and  en  are  about  like  a  in  ale,  or  e  in  men,  made 
nasal.  —  im  and  in  are  i  in  ravine  made  nasal.  —  5  (cf.  Se  below),  om,  on,  are  o  in  pole, 
or  in  obey,  made  nasal. 

The  nasal  diphthongs  in  Portuguese  are  :  fie,  about  like  i  in  iee  (ae),  nasalized  ; 
So,  like  ou  in  house,  nasalized  ;  Se,  about  like  oi  in  oil,  nasalized. 

§  16.  Final  on,  in  Spanish,  especially  in  parts  of  Spanish  America,  is  often  pronounced 
with  the  sound  of  o  in  for,  made  nasal,  but  this  pronunciation  is  not  recommended. 

§  17.  In  Polish,  a,  nasal,  is  like  o  in  for,  made  nasal.  —  e  in  Polish  is  e  in  men  made 
nasal ;  thus,  Leczyca,  IgN-chPtsa. 


IV.  CONSONANTS  AND  CONSONANTAL  COMBINATIONS. 

§  18.  The  consonants  in  the  languages  of  Continental  Europe  are,  for  the  most  part, 
similar  in  sound  to  the  same  letters  in  English.  The  following  exceptions  may  be  men- 


s  19  B  at  the  end  of  a  word  in  German,  Dutch,  and  the  Slavic  languages,  is  pro¬ 
nounced  like  p.  —  In  Spanish  and  modem  Greek,  b  has  nearly  the  same,  but  not  quite  so 
forcible,  a  sound  as  in  English,  being  made  with  the  lips  brought  together,  but  with 
loose  or  feeble  contact,  not  pressed  together  firmly  as  in  English.  B,  therefore,  in  these 
languages  often  sounds  like  English  v  as  in  have.  Between  two  vowels,  this  similarity 
to  v  is  more  marked,  so  that  the  two  sounds  are  often  interchanged  such  interchange 
often  being  marked  by  a  corresponding  interchange  in  spellings ;  as,  Cdrdoba ,  Cdrdova, 


etc.  Cf.  Guide  to  Pron.,  §  133.  ...... 

bh  in  Sanskrit  and  many  modern  East  Indian  names  is  strictly  b  +  h, 
but  the  h  may  be  omitted  in  English  pronunciation. 


as  in  co b  Aouse, 


C. 

5  20  C  before  e  and  t  in  Italian  and  Roumanian  (c  in  Roumanian  before  i  =  *)  is  pro¬ 
nounced  like  ch  in  the  English  word  chill;  in  the  same  position  in  Castilian  Spanish  it 
sounds  like  English  th  in  thin  ;  but  throughout  Spanish  America,  in  the  Philippine  Islands, 
and  in  parts  of  Spain  it  is  commonly  pronounced  like  English  .?  in  sun.  It  is  like  s  in  sun 
m  French,  Portuguese,  and  Catalan  before  e,  I  (or  !,)■  -  In  German,  c  before  e,  .  and  y ,  is 
{renounced  like  the  German  *,  or  like  ts  in  English.  -  In  the  Slavic  languages,  it  has  the 


same  sound,  even  at  the  end  of  a  word  ;  thus,  Prypec  is  pronounced  prip'ets.  —  Before  a,  o, 
or  u,  c  usually  has  the  sound  of  k.  —  In  Welsh  and  Gaelic,  c  is  in  all  positions  like  k.  —  In 
Hungarian,  c  is  sometimes  used  for  Hungarian  cz. 
ca.  See  c. 

9  is  like  s  in  sun. 

c  in  Bohemian,  Croatian,  and  Bulgarian  is  like  English  ch  in  chop. 
c  in  Polish  and  Servian  is  about  like  English  ch  in  chop ;  as,  Zamosc  (za'moshch), 
Karadzic  (ka-ra'jlch). 

cc  in  Italian  before  e  and  i  is  ch  prolonged,  or  like  t-ch  as  in  chifcAat. 
ce.  See  c. 

ch  in  Spanish  has  the  same  sound  as  in  tile  English  word  chill.  —  In  Catalan  and  Ital¬ 
ian  it  is  pronounced  like  k.  —  In  German,  Polish,  and  some  other  languages,  it  has  a  gut¬ 
tural  sound,  somewhat  like  a  strongly  aspirated  h.  This  sound  must  be  learned  from  an 
oral  instructor.  —  In  French  (except  in  the  case  of  some  words  derived  from  the  Greek), 
and  in  Portuguese  (with  the  same  exception),  ch  has  the  sound  of  English  sh,  as  in  she. 
—  ch  in  Sanskrit  and  East  Indian  names  is  usually  like  ch  in  chop  ;  chli  is  the  same 
followed  by  h,  as  in  MarcA  hare,  but  the  second  h  may  be  omitted  in  English  pronunciation, 
ci.  See  c. 
co.  See  c. 

cs  in  Hungarian  sounds  like  English  ch  in  church. 
cu.  See  c. 

cz  in  Polish  sounds  like  English  ch  as  in  church ;  as,  Czersk  (chSrsk) ;  in  Hungarian, 
like  ts;  as,  Czegled  (tsSg'lad). 

I). 

§  21.  D  is,  in  general,  more  clearly  dental  than  in  English,  that  is,  it  is  made  with 
the  tip  of  the  tongue  brought  against  the  back  of  the  upper  front  teeth,  whereas  in  Eng¬ 
lish  it  is  commonly  made  with  the  tip  of  the  tongue  against  the  back  gums,  above  the 
teeth.  —  At  the  end  of  a  word,  in  German,  Dutch,  and  the  Slavic  languages,  it  is  pronounoed 
like  t.  —  In  Spanish,  Danish,  and  modern  Greek,  between  two  vowels  or  at  the  end  of  a 
word,  it  has  a  sound  similar  to  th  in  this;  some  authorities  regard  the  final  d  in  Spanish 
as  nearer  th  in  thin  ;  in  colloquial  Spanish  final  d  is  of  ten  omitted  altogether  ;  as,  Ma¬ 
drid  (ma-dre').  —  In  Danish  and  Norwegian  d  is  silent  after  an  l  or  n  in  the  same  syllable, 
dd  in  Welsh  is  like  th  in  that. 

dll  in  many  East  Indian  names  is  d  -)-  A,  as  in  dead  Aouse,  but  the  A  may  be  omitted 
in  English  pronunciation 
ds  in  Hungarian  is  like  English  j  in  joy 
dt  is  like  l. 

dy  in  Hungarian  blends  the  sounds  of  d  and  consonant  y,  and  hence  approximates  tha 
sound  of  English  j  in  joy.  The  same  combination  occurs  in  some  English  w’ords,  as  in 
soldier,  etc.  (cf.  gy). 
dz  is  often  like  English  j  in  joy. 

G. 

§  22.  G,  in  all  the  European  languages,  is  hard  before  a,  o,  and  u  ;  in  German,  Danish, 
Norwegian,  and  modern  Greek,  it  is  hard  in  every  situation,  though  it  sometimes  has 
a  guttural  sound. — Before  e  and  i  (or  y),  in  French,  Portuguese,  Spanish,  Swedish, 
and  Roumanian  (also  before  a  and  o  in  Swedish),  it  is  like  the  j  of  these  languages.  To 
represent  the  j  sound  in  French  before  a,  o,  u,  an  unaccented  e  is  written  after  the 
g,  the  ge  being  equal  to  French  j  (zh).  —  Before  e  or  i  in  Italian,  g  sounds  like  English 
j  in  joy,  or  soft  g,  as  in  gem,  and  gg  in  the  same  position  is  the  same  sound  prolonged,  or 
like  d  j  in  could  jump;  as,  Correggio  (kor-rSd'jo).  —  In  Dutch,  g  is  always  pronounced 
like  German  ch,  described  above,  or  like  a  strongly  aspirated  A.  —  Final  g  in  German 
is  like  German  ch  or,  as  pronounced  by  some,  like  k.  —  In  modern  Greek,  g  before  e,  i, 
and  y  is  sounded  like  English  y.  —  In  Swedish,  g  after  l  or  r  at  the  end  of  a  primitive  word 
or  syllable  is  like  English  y  in  yes ;  thus,  Goteborg,  yfi'te-bSr'y’. 

gh  in  Italian  is  like  gh  in  the  English  word  ghost,  or  g  in  game,  and  it  also  has  this 
pronunciation  in  Roumanian.  —  In  Irish  it  is  often  given  like  a  simple  A.  —  In  Oriental 
names  it  occurs  as  a  strong  guttural. 

gli  in  Italian  is,  in  nearly  all  cases,  like  lli  in  'William,  and  if  no  other  vowel  follows, 
the  gl  takes  the  same  sound,  the  i  having  its  usual  sound  of  English  e  in  me. 

gn  in  French  and  Italian  (like  ii  in  Spanish  and  nh  in  Portuguese)  combines  the  sounds 
of  »  and  consonant  y;  that  is  to  say,  it  is  about  like  English  ni  in  onion. 

gu  in  French,  followed  by  e,  i,  or  y,  is  usually  pronounced  like  English  g  in  gay,  the  u 
being  silent ;  if  followed  by  a  consonant  or  e,  the  u  is  pronounced  as  ordinary  French  «.  — 
In  Spanish,  gu,  before  a,  o,  u,  sounds  like  gw  (or  gu  in  anguish );  before  e  or  i,  it  is  like  g 
in  go,  unless  the  u  is  marked  with  the  diu  resis  (it),  when  it  is  pronounced  gw.  —  In  Italian, 
gu  is  gw  before  any  vowel.  —  In  Portuguese,  gu  before  e  or  i  is  like  English  g  in  go. 

gy  in  Hungarian  blends  the  sounds  of  d  and  y  consonant ;  thus,  Magyar  is  pronounced 
mfld'ySr,  Gyula  is  dyoo'13. 

H. 

§  23.  H  in  French,  Italian,  Spanish,  and  Portuguese,  is  either  never  pronounced  at  all, 
or  else  is  sounded  so  slightly  that  an  English  ear  can  scarcely  perceive  it,  but  see  the  com¬ 
binations  ch,  gli,  lh,  nh,  sell.  In  most  of  the  other  languages  of  Europe  it  has  the  same 
sound  as  in  English  (but  cf.  th) ;  in  German  it  is  silent  between  two  vowels  in  the  same 
word,  except  when  followed  by  ei.  When  final,  A  is  generally  silent,  but  in  some  instances 
A  at  the  end  of  Persian  or  Arabic  names  is  distinctly  pronounced. 

J. 

§  24.  >J  in  Italian,  German,  Polish,  Hungarian,  Swedish,  Norwegian,  Danish,  and 
Dutch,  is  pronounced  like  English  y  in  yes.  —  In  French,  Portuguese,  and  Roumanian,  it 
lias  the  sound  of  zh,  or  s  in  the  English  word  pleasure.  —  In  Spanish,  j  is  similar  in  sound 
to  a  strongly  aspirated  A  ;  x  is  often  found  for  this  sound,  where  the  usual  modern  spell¬ 
ing  is  with  j  or  g ;  thus,  Mejico  is  the  modern  Spanish  spelling  of  Merico.  —  In  many 
East  Indian  names  j  is  like  English  j  in  jay,  and  jh  (strictly  j  +  A)  may  be  pronounced 
in  the  same  way. 

K. 

§  25.  K  in  Swedish  before  e,  i,  6,  y,  in  accented  syllables  is  like  ch  in  chop  ;  as,  Lin- 
toping  (lln'chfi'ptng).  If  the  syllable  is  not  accented,  it  is  like  k  in  king ;  ae,  Blekinge 
(bla'kTng-e). 

kh  in  Russian  names  sometimes  indicates  a  guttural  like  German  ch.  In  Oriental  names 
it  is  usually  guttural.  In  East  Indian  names  it  is  like  kh  in  inAAorn,  but  may  be  given  as 
simple  k  in  English  pronunciation. 


L. 

§  26.  L,  in  general,  is  more  distinctly  dental  than  in  English  (cf.  d),  and  the  back  of  the 
tongue  is  not  raised,  as  it  commonly  is  in  pronouncing  English  l,  which  is  thus  “  dull  ”  or 
guttural  in  comparison. — For  1  in  Polish  see  1  and  lh. 

L,,  1  in  Polish  may  be  given  as  English  l,  though  it  is  still  more  guttural  in  quality 
than  the  ordinary  English  l. 

lh  in  Portuguese,  11  in  Spanish,  and  simple  1  in  Polish,  combine  the  sound  of  l  and  y  con¬ 
sonant.  Thus,  velho  is  pronounced  val'yo  ;  villa,  vel'yii  ;  llano,  lya'no. 

11,  initial  as  well  as  medial,  is  often  pronounced  like  English  y  in  yes  in  Spain  and  in 
Spanish  America,  but  in  careful  speech  the  sound  of  l  as  shown  above  is  retained.  — 11  in 
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Welsh  (voiceless  l)  is  hardly  to  be  imitated  in  English.  It  may  be  approximated  by  pro¬ 
nouncing  English  A,  /A,  or  t  in  connection  with  l.  —  In  Icelandic  11  is  like  dl. 
ly  in  Hungarian  has  the  sound  of  Spanish  ll. 

N. 

§  27.  N,  in  general,  is  more  distinctly  dental  than  in  English  (cf.  d).  Before  A,  q ,  or  a 
hard  c  (=  k)  or  g  (go),  n  often  has  the  same  sound  as  in  English  ink  (Ti)k),  as  in  Italian 
and  Spanish. 

ii  in  Spanish  (like  gn  in  French  and  Italian,  and  nh  in  Portuguese)  has  a  sound  combin¬ 
ing  those  of  ?i  and  y  consonant,  and  n  in  Polish  and  n  in  Bohemian,  Croatian,  Servian,  and 
Bulgarian,  also  have  this  sound;  as,  TreboYi ,  trzhS'bfcn-y’. 

ng  in  German  is  like  ng  in  English  singer.  —  In  the  Maori  and  some  other  languages, 
ng  is  not  divided,  but,  even  when  initial,  is  a  single  sound  like  the  ng  in  singer;  as, 
Tonga ,  to'nga. 

nil  in  Portuguese  is  pronounced  like  the  Spanish  n  ;  as,  Minho,  men'ydo. 
nt  in  modern  Greek  is  like  English  d  or  nd. 

ny  in  Hungarian  and  Catalan  has  the  same  sound  as  Portuguese  nh. 

Q 

§  28.  Qu  before  e  and  i  in  Portuguese  and  Spanish,  and  before  every  vowel  in  French, 
has  the  sound  of  k.  In  most  other  languages,  it  is  essentially  the  same  as  in  English  (as 
in  queer).  In  German,  it  is  like  kv  ;  as,  Quierschied,  kver'shet. 
qv  in  Swedish  is  like  kv. 

R. 

§  29.  R  in  most  European  languages  is  strougly  trilled,  either  with  the  tip  of  the 
tongue,  as  in  Italian  and  Spanish,  or  with  the  uvula  (extremity  of  the  soft  palate),  as  in 
many  parts  of  Germany  and  France. 

r  in  Bohemian  is  like  r  followed  by  zh  (2  in  seizure) ;  as,  TreboTi,  trzhS'bon-y’. 
rz  in  Polish  has  the  sound  of  zh  ;  as,  Zgierz,  zgy8zh. 

S. 

§  30.  S  in  many  Europeau  tongues,  when  between  two  vowels,  has  the  sound  of  English 
2,  or  one  very  near  it.  —  In  German,  it  is  usually  properly  pronounced  as  English  2  in  zone , 
when  initial  before  vowels,  and  when  medial  before  vowels ;  like  English  i  in  so,  when 
initial  before  consonants,  medial  before  consonants,  and  final.  Initial  s  in  German  in  sp , 
si,  is  properly  pronounced  like  sh  in  shoe,  though  many  pronounce  these  combinations 
with  simples;  as ,  Spandau  (shpan'dou),  Strehlen  (shtra'len). — In  Hungarian,  s  sounds 
like  English  sh,  as  in  she,  or  German  scA. —  In  Portuguese  when  final,  or  when  preceding  any 
surd  consonant  except  another  s,  s  sounds  like  English  sh  in  ship  ;  before  a  voiced  (sonant) 
consonant  it  is  like  zh  (z  in  seizure).  —  In  French,  final  s  is  sometimes  pronounced,  but 
it  is  generally  silent. 

5  in  Bohemian,  Croatian,  Servian,  and  Bulgarian  is  like  English  sh  in  ship;  thus,  VyUkov, 
vTsh'kof. 

s  in  Roumanian  has  the  sound  of  English  sh  in  ship. 

jc  or  t  in  Roumanian  before  e  and  i  is  like  sh  in  ship  followed  by  t. 

sc  in  Italian  before  e  and  i  sounds  like  the  English  sh ;  as,  Sciglio,  shel'yo,  etc. 

See  sch. 

sell  in  German  is  pronounced  like  sh  in  English  shoe. —  In  Italian  and  Roumanian,  before 
e  and  i,  it  sounds  like  sk  in  English.—  In  Dutch,  before  all  the  vowels,  except  obscure  e,  its 
sound  is  similar  to  sk  but  harsher  and  more  guttural,  being  equal  to  s  -j-  Dutch  eh.  Be¬ 
fore  an  obscure  e  or  before  a  consonant,  or  at  the  end  of  a  word,  sch  in  Dutch  sounds  like 
a  strong  s,  as  in  English  see. 

sj  in  Dutch,  Danish,  and  Swedish  is  like  sh  in  ship. 

sk  in  Swedish  before  e,  i ,  or  y  resembles  sh  in  ship.  —  In  Norwegian,  before  i  or  y  it  is  as 
sh  in  ship. 

skj  in  Swedish  and  Norwegian  resembles  English  sh. 

ss  in  Hungarian  is  like  sh  in  she  prolonged. 

ssz  in  Hungarian  is  long  s. 

stj  in  Swedish  is  nearly  like  sh  in  she. 

»z  in  Hungarian  is  sounded  like  English  s  as  in  see  or  ss  (cf.  zs).  —  In  Polish,  sz  sounds 
like  English  sh  in  ship  ;  as,  Warszawa,  var-sha'va. 


T. 

§  31.  T,  in  general,  has  a  sound  somewhat  more  dental  than  is  common  in  English  (cf. 
d).  —  In  modern  Greek,  t  after  n  is  pronounced  d  ;  as,  Talanta,  ta-lan'dA.  —  In  French, 
t  final  is  usually  silent. 

t  in  Roumanian  is  like  Is;  as,  Romanati  (-nats). 

th  in  all  modern  languages  of  Continental  Europe  except  modern  Greek  (in  which 
the  character  has  the  same  sound  as  English  th  in  thin)  is  pronounced  like  simple  t,  or 
like  th  in  the  English  word  thyme  (tim).  —  In  Welsh  and  Icelandic  it  is  like  th  in  thin. 

tsclr  in  German  is  like  ch  in  chip. 

tsh  in  the  Slavic  languages  has  the  sound  of  ch  in  chip. 

tl  in  Mexican  names  is  like  ll  in  AWanta,  though  it  sometimes  sounds  like  kl.  In  the 
Spanish  pronunciation  of  Mexican  names,  tl,  when  final,  is  like  Spanish  te  (ta). 

ts  in  Hungarian  is  like  cs  in  the  same  language  ;  that  is,  like  English  ch  in  church. 

ty  in  Hungarian  blends  the  sounds  of  t  and  consonant  y  ;  it  approaches  in  sound  Eng¬ 
lish  ch.  A  similar  combination  of  l  with  the  sound  of  consonant  y  (as  the  initial  element 
of  u)  takes  place  in  the  English  words  creature,  virtue. 

tz  is  like  Is. 

V. 

§  32.  V  in  the  Slavic  languages  (Polish,  Russian,  etc.)  and  in  German  and  Dutch,  when 
occurring  at  the  end  of  a  word  or  name,  is  always  pronounced  like  English/.  —  In  Ger¬ 
man,  v,  except  in  some  foreign  words,  mostly  recent,  and  of  Latin  or  Romance  origin,  is 
like  English  /. 

W. 

§  33.  W  in  German,  and  in  some  other  languages,  is  like  English  v.  It  is  often  uttered 
with  the  lips  alone,  without  the  aid  of  the  teeth,  though  in  German  w  is  properly  pro¬ 
nounced  as  Euglisli  v.  —  I11  Welsh,  w  is  usually  like  00  ;  as,  Ebbw,  gb-boo'.  —  In  Polish, 
w  when  ending  a  syllable  is  pronounced  like  English/,  but  is  frequently  omitted  in  pro¬ 
nunciation  before  the  ending  ski  ;  as,  Zotkiew  (-ky5f),  Paderewski,  -rgf'skS  or  -rgs'ke.  — 
See  eeuvv,  ieuw,  ow. 

X. 

§  34.  X  in  modern  Spanish  spelling  is  usually  equal  to  English  1  as  in  box,  but  it  is 
often  found  representing  the  sound  of  Spanish  /  or  g,  described  above,  the  spellings  with/ 
or  g  being  now  preferred.  In  Mexican  names  it  often  has  the  sound  of  s ;  as,  Tlaxcala, 
tlas-ka'la.  —  In  Portuguese  and  Catalan,  x  is  like  English  sh  in  ship. 

Y. 

§  35.  Y,  as  a  consonant,  at  the  beginning  of  a  word  or  syllable  and  before  a  vowel,  is 
like  English  y  in  yes,  but  usually  more  emphatically  pronounced,  often  sounding  almost 
like  French/,  or  English  2  in  azure,  or  even,  sometimes,  like  the  English  /  in  joke.  —  In 
Russian,  y  before  a  vowel  has  the  sound  of  English  y  in  yes,  but,  if  preceded  at  the  same 
time  by  another  consonant,  that  consonant  is  “  palatalized  ”  by  the  y,  ly,  for  instance, 
sounding  like  lli  in  million,  ny  like  ni  in  onion,  ty  like  ty  in  hi/  you.  Cf.  y,  as  a  vowel, 
under  vowels. 

Z. 

§  36.  Z  in  German  has  the  sound  of  ts.  —  In  Italian,  z  and  zz  are  usually  sounded  like 
a  strong,  prolonged  ts,  but  they  sometimes  have  the  sound  of  a  long  dz.  —  In  Spanish,  z 
is  pronounced  like  the  English  th  in  thin,  but  throughout  Spanish  America  and  in  parts 
of  Spain  it  is  pronounced  like  2  in  sun.  See  Guide  to  Pron.,  §  268.  —  In  Swedish,  z  has 
the  sound  of  English  s  in  sun.  —  In  Dutch,  z  is  like  English  2.  —  In  French,  z  either  is 
silent  or  has  the  sound  of  English  2.  —  In  Portuguese,  z  when  final  is  about  like  sh  in  ship. 

i  in  Polish  is  like  zh  (2  in  seizure) ;  as,  Lomia,  lom'zha. 

z,  in  Bohemian,  Croatian,  Servian,  and  Bulgarian  is  like  zh  (or  sh  when  final) ;  as,  Zii- 
kov,  zhlsli'kof. 

z  in  Polish  is  about  like  zh  (2  in  seizure). 

zs  in  Hungarian  is  like  zh. 

V.  SYMBOLS. 

§  37.  The  symbols  used  in  the  respelling  for  pronunciation  in  the  Gazetteer  aud 
Biographical  Dictionary  are  the  same  as  those  employed  in  the  body  of  the  book,  a 
full  explanation  of  which  will  be  found  in  the  Guide  to  Pronunciation. 


POPULATION  OF  PLACES  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 

HAYING  MOKE  THAN  FIVE  THOUSAND  INHABITANTS  IN  1920. 


Aberdeen,  S.  Dak . 14,537 

Aberdeen,  Wash . 15,337 

Abilene,  Tex . 10,274 

Abington,  Mass . 5,787 

Ada,  Okla . 8,012 

Adams,  Mass . 12,967 

Adrian,  Mich . 11,878 

Agawam,  Mass . 5,023 

Akron,  Ohio . 208,435 

Alabama  City,  Ala  _ 5,432 

Alameda,  Calif .  28,800 

Albany,  Ala . 7,652 

Albany,  Ga . 11,555 

Albany,  N.  Y.  . 113,344 

Albert  Lea,  Minn . 8,056 

Albia,  Iowa . 5,067 

Albion,  Mich . 8,354 

Albuquerque,  N.  Mex. .  15,157 

Alexandria,  La . 17,510 

Alexandria,  Va . 18,060 

Alhambra,  Calif . 9,096 

Allentown,  Pa . 73,502 

Alliance,  Ohio . 21,603 

Alma,  Mich . 7,542 

Alpena,  Mich . 11,101 

Alton,  Ill . 24,682 

Altoona,  Pa . 60,331 

Amarillo,  Tex . 15,494 

Ambridge,  Pa . 12,730 

Ameriqus,  Ga . 9,010 

Ames.  Iowa . 6,270 

Amesoury,  Mass . 10,036 

Amherst,  Mass . 5,550 

Amsterdam,  N.  Y . 33,524 

Anaconda,  Mont . 11,668 

Anacortes,  Wash . 5,284 

Anaheim,  Calif . 5,526 

Anderson,  Ind . 29,767 

Anderson,  S.  C . 10,570 

Andover,  Mass . 8,268 

Annapolis,  Md . 11,214 

Ann  Arbor,  Mich . 19,516 

Anniston,  Ala . 17,734 

Ansonia,  Conn . 17,643 

Antigo,  Wis . 8,451 

Appleton,  Wis . 19,561 

Archbald,  Pa . 8,603 

Ardmore,  Okla . 14,181 

Arkansas  City,  Kans.  .11,253 

Arlington,  Mass . 18,665 

Arnold,  Pa . 6,120 

Asbury  Park,  N.  J . 12,400 

Asheville,  N.  C . 28,504 

Ashland,  Ky . 14,729 

Ashland,  Onio —  . 9,249 

Ashland,  Pa . 6,666 

Ashland,  Wis . 11,334 

Ashley,  Pa . 6,520 

Ashtabula,  Ohio . 22,082 

Astoria,  Oregon . 14,027 

Atchison,  Kans . 12,630 

Athens,  Ga . 16,748 

Athens,  Ohio.. . 6,418 

Athol,  Mass. . . .  9,792 

Atlanta,  Ga . 200,616 

Atlantic,  Iowa . 5,329 

Atlantic  City,  N.  J . 50,707 

Attleboro,  Mass . 19,731 

Auburn,  Maine . 16,985 

Auburn,  N.  Y . 36,192 

Augusta,  Ga . 52,548 

Augusta,  Maine . 14,114 

Aurora,  111 . 36,397 

Austin,  Minn . 10,118 

Austin,  Tex . 34,876 

Avalon,  Pa . 5,277 

Baker  City,  Oregon . 7,729 

Bakersfield,  Calif . 18,638 

Baltimore,  Md . 733,826 

Bangor,  Maine . 25,978 

Bangor,  Pa . 5,402 

Baraboo,  Wis . 5,538 

Barberton,  Ohio . 18,811 

Barre,  Vt . 10,008 

Bartlesville,  Okla . 14,417 

Batavia,  N.  Y . 13,541 

Bath,  Maine . 14,731 

Baton  Rouge,  La . 21,782 

Battle  Creek.  Mich...  .36,164 

Bay  City,  Mich . 47,554 

Bayonne,  N.  J . 76,754 

Beacon,  N.  Y . 10,996 

Beardstown,  Ill . 7,111 

Beatrice,  Nebr . 9,664 

Beaumont,  Tex . 40,422 

Beaver  Dam,  Wis . 7,992 

Beaver  Falls.  Pa . 12,802 

Bedford,  Ind . 9,076 

Belfast,  Maine . 5,083 

Bellaire,  Ohio . 15,061 

Bellefontaine,  Ohio . 9,336 

Belleville,  Ill. . 24,823 

Belleville,  N.  J . 15,660 

Bellevue,  Ky . 7,379 

Bellevue,  Ohio . 5,776 

Bellevue,  Pa . 8,198 

Bellingham,  Wash . 25,585 

Belmont,  Mass . 10,749 

Beloit,  Wis . 21,284 

Belton,  Tex . 5,098 

Belvidere,  Ill . 7,804 

Bemidji,  Minn . 7,086 

Bend,  Oregon . 5,415 

Bennington,  Vt . 9,982 

Benton,  Ill .  . . 7,201 

Benton  Harbor,  Mich..  12,233 

Berkeley,  Calif . 56,306 

Berlin,  N.  H . 16,104 

Berwick,  Pa . 12,181 

Berwyn,  Ill . 14,150 

Bessemer,  Ala . 18,674 

Bessemer,  Mich . 5,482 

Bethlehem,  Pa . 50,358 

Beverly,  Mass . 22,561 

Bicknell,  Ind . 7,635 

Eiddeford,  Maine . 18,008 

illings,  Mont . 15,100 


|  Biloxi,  Miss . 10,937 

Binghamton,  N.  Y . 66,800 

Birmingham,  Ala . 178,806 

Bisbee,  Ariz . 9,205 

Bismarck,  N.  Dak . 7,122 

Blackwell,  Okla . 7,174 

!  Blakely,  Pa . 6,564 

Bloomfield,  N.  J . 22,019 

Bloomington,  Ill . 28,725 

Bloomington,  Ind . 11,595 

Bloomsburg,  Pa . 7,819 

|  Bluefield,  W.  Ya . 15,282 

Blue  Island,  Ill . 11,424 

Bluffton,  Ind . 5,391 

I  Blytheville,  Ark . 6,447 

Bogalusa,  La . 8,245 

Boise,  Idaho . 21,393 

Bonham,  Tex . 6,008 

Boone,  Iowa . 12,451 

Boonton,  N.  J . 5,372 

Boston,  Mass . 748,060 

Boulder,  Colo . 11,006 

Boundbrook,  N.  ,J . 5,906 

Bowling  Green,  Ky . 9,638 

Bowling  Green,  Ohio. .  .5,788 

Bozeman,  Mont . 6,183 

Braddock,  Pa . 20,879 

Bradford,  Pa . 15,525 

Brainerd,  Minn . 9,591 

Braintree,  Mass . 10,580 

Branford,  Conn . 6,627 

Brattleboro,  Vt . 8,332 

Brawley,  Calif . 5,389 

Brazil,  Ind- . 9,293 

Bremerton,  Wash . 8,918 

|  Brenham,  Tex . 5,066 

Brewer,  Maine . 6,064 

Bridgeport,  Conn . 143,555 

Bridgeton,  N.  J . 14,323 

Bridgewater,  Mass . 8,438 

Brigham,  Utah . 5,282 

Bristol,  Conn . 20,620 

Bristol,  Pa . 10,273 

Bristol,  R.  1 . 11,375 

Bristol,  Tenn . 8,047 

Bristol,  Va . 6,729 

Brockton.  Mass . 66,254 

Brookfield,  Mo . 6,304 

Brookline,  Mass . 37, *48 

Brownsville,  Tex . 11,791 

|  Brownwood,  Tex . 8,223 

Brunswick,  Ga . 14,413 

Brunswick,  Maine . 7,261 

Bryan,  Tex . 6.307 

Bucyrus,  Ohio . 10,425 

Buffalo,  N.  Y . 506,775 

Burkburnett,  Tex . 5,300 

Burley,  Idaho . 5,408 

Burlington,  Iowa . 24,057 

Burlington,  N.  C . 5,952 

Burlington,  N.  J . 9,049 

Burlington,  Vt . 22,779 

Burrillville,  R.  1 . 8,606 

Butler,  Pa . 23,778 

Butte,  Montana . 41,611 


Cadillac,  Mich . 9 

Cairo,  Ill . 15, 

Calais,  Maine . 6, 

Caldwell,  Idaho . 5 

Calexico,  Calif . 6, 

Cambridge,  Md . 7, 

Cambridge,  Mass . 109, 

Cambridge,  Ohio _ .13, 

Camden,  N.  J . 116 

Canandaigua,  N.  Y.  . 

Canonsburg,  Pa . 10, 

Canton,  Ill . 10. 

Canton,  Mass . 5, 

Canton,  Ohio . 87 

Cape  Girardeau.  Mo.  .  .10 

Carbondale,  111 . 6, 

Carbondale,  Pa . 18, 

Caribou,  Maine . 6. 

Carlinville,  Ill . 5, 

Carlisle,  Pa . 10, 

Carnegie,  Pa . 11 

Carrick,  Pa . 10, 

Carthage,  Mo . 10 

Casper.  Wyo . 11 

Cedar  Falls,  Iowa . 6, 

Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa..  .45 

Centerville,  Iowa . 8, 

Central  Falls,  R.  1 . 24 

Centralia,  Ill . 12, 

Centralia,  Wash . 7 

Chambersburg,  Pa . 13, 

Champaign,  Ill . 15 

Chanute,  Kans . 10, 

Chariton,  Iowa . 5, 

Charleroi,  Pa . 11 

Charles  City,  Iowa . 7 

Charleston,  Ill . 6. 

Charleston,  S.  C . 67 

Charleston,  W.  Va . 39 

Charlotte,  Mich . 5, 

Charlotte,  N.  C . 46. 

Charlottesville,  Va . 10, 

Chattanooga,  Tenn — 57 

Cheboygan,  Mich . 5, 

Chelmsford,  Mass . 5. 

Chelsea,  Mass . 43 

Cherokee,  Iowa . 5, 

Chester,  Pa . 58, 

Chester,  S.  C . 5. 

Cheyenne,  Wyo . 13, 

Chicago,  111 . 2,701 

Chicago  Heights,  Ill..  .19 

Chickasha,  Okla . 10. 

Chico,  Calif . 9, 

Chicopee,  Mass . 36, 

Childress,  Tex . 5, 

Chillicothe,  Mo . 6 

Chillicotlie.  Ohio.. — 15 
Chippewa  Falls,  Wis. ...9 

Chisholm,  Minn . 9, 

Cicero,  Ill . . . 44 

Cincinnati,  Ohio . 401, 
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Circleville,  Ohio . 7,049 

Cisco,  Tex . 7,422 

Clairton,  Pa . 6,264 

Claremont,  N.  H . 9,524 

Clarksburg,  W.  Va . 27,869 

Clarksdale,  Miss . 7,552 

Clarksville,  Tenn . 8,110 

Clearfield,  Pa . 8,529 

Cleburne,  Tex . 12,820 

Cleveland,  Ohio . 796,841 

Cleveland,  Tenn . 6,522 

Cleveland  Heights,  O.. 15, 236 

Cliffside  Park,  N.  J . .5,709 

Clifton,  N.  J . 26,470 

Clifton  Forge,  Va . 6,164 

Clinton,  Ill . 5,898 

Clinton,  Ind . 10,962 

Clinton,  Iowa . 24,151 

Clinton,  Mass . 12,979 

Clinton,  Mo . 5,098 

Cloquet,  Minn . 5,127 

Coaldale.  Pa . 6,336 

Coatesville,  Pa . 14,515 

Coeur  d’Alene,  Idaho. .  .6,447 

Coffey ville,  Kans . 13,452 

Cohoes,  N.  Y . 22,987 

Colchester,  Vt . 6,627 

Cold  water,  Mich . 6,114 

Collingswood,  N.  J . 8,714 

Collinsville,  Ill . 9,753 

Colorado  Springs, Colo. 30, 105 

Columbia,  Mo . 10,392 

Columbia,  Pa . 10,836 

Columbia,  S.  C . 37,524 

Columbia,  Tenn . 5,526 

Columbus,  Ga . 31,125 

Columbus,  Ind . 8,990 

Columbus,  Miss . 10,501 

Columbus,  Nebr . 5,410 

Columbus,  Ohio . 237,031 

Concord,  Mass . 6,461 

Concord,  N.  C . 9,903 

Concord,  N.  H . 22,167 

Conneaut,  Ohio . 9,343 

Connells  ville,  Pa . 13,804 

Connersville,  Ind . 9,901 

Conshohocken,  Pa . 8,481 

Coraopolis,  Pa . 6,162 

Cordele,  Ga . 6,538 

Corinth,  Miss . 5,498 

Corning,  N.  Y . 15,820 

Corpus  Christi,  Tex.. .  .10,522 

Corry,  Pa . 7,228 

Corsicana,  Tex . 11,356 

Cortland,  N.  Y . 13,294 

Corvallis,  Oregon . 5,752 

Coshocton,  Ohio . H>,x47 

Council  Bluffs,  Iowa.. 36, 162 

Coventry,  R.  1 . 5,670 

Covington,  Ky . 57.121 

Covington,  Va . 5,623 

Crafton,  Pa . 5,954 

Cranston,  R.  1 . 29,407 

Crawfordsville,  Ind.. .  .10,139 

Creston,  Iowa . 8,034 

Crookston,  Minn . 6,825 

Crowley,  La . 6,108 

Cudahy,  Wis . 6,725 

Cumberland,  Md . 29,837 

Cumberland,  R.  1 . 10,077 

Cushing,  Okla . 6,326 

Cuyahoga  Falls,  Ohio.  10, 200 

Dallas,  Tex . 158,976 

Dalles,  The,  Oregon . 5,807 

Dalton,  Ga . 5,222 

Danbury,  Conn . 18,943 

Danvers,  Mass . 11,108 

Danville,  Ill . 33,776 

Danville,  Ky . 5,099 

Danville,  Pa . 6,952 

Danville,  Va . 21,539 

Darby,  Pa . 7,922 

Dartmouth,  Mass . 6,493 

Davenport,  Iowa . 56,727 

Dayton,  Ky . 7,646 

Dayton,  Ohio.  .  . 152,559 

Daytona,  Fla . 5,445 

Decatur,  Ga . 6,150 

Decatur,  Ill . 43,818 

Dedham,  Mass...  . 10,792 

Defiance,  Ohio  . 8,876 

De  Kalb,  Ill . 7,871 

Delaware,  Ohio  . 8,756 

Delplios,  Ohio . 5,745 

Del  Rio,  Tex . 10,589 

Denison,  Tex . 17,065 

Dennison,  Ohio . 5,524 

Denton,  Tex . 7,626 

Denver,  Colo . 256,491 

De  Pere,  Wis . 5,165 

Depew,  N.  Y . 5,850 

Derby,  Conn . 11,238 

Derry,  N.  H . 5,382 

Des  Moines,  Iowa . 126,468 

De  Soto,  Mo . 5,003 

Detroit,  Mich . 993,678 

Devils  Lake,  N  Dak. . .  .5,140 

Dickson,  Pa . 11,049 

Dixon,  Ill . 8,191 

Dodge,  Kans . 5,061 

Donora,  Pa . 14,131 

Dormont,  Pa . 6,455 

Dorranceton,  Ta . 6,334 

Dothan,  Ala . 10,034 

Douglas,  Arizona . 9,916 

Dover,  N.  H . 13,029 

Dover,  N.  J . 9,803 

Dover,  Ohio . 8,101 

Dowagiac,  Mich . 5,440 

Dracut,  Mass . 5,280 

Drumright,  Okla . 6,460 

Dublin,  Ga . 7,707 

Dubois,  Pa . 13,681 

Dubuque,  Iowa . 39,141 

Duluth,  Minn . 98,917 

Dunkirk,  N.  Y . 19,336 

Dunmore,  Pa . 20,250 


Duquesne,  Pa . 19,011 

Duquoin,  Ill . 7,285 

Durant,  Okla . 7,340 

Durham,  N.  C . 21,719 

Duryea,  Pa . 7,776 

Dyersburg,  Tenn . 6,444 

Eagle  Pass,  Tex . 5,765 

East  Chicago,  Ind . 35,967 

East  Cleveland,  Ohio.  .27,292 
East  Conemaugh,  Pa... 5, 256 
Easthampton.  Mass.. .  .11,261 
East  Hartford,  Conn..  .11,648 

Eastland,  Tex . 9,368 

East  Liverpool.  Ohio.  .21,411 

East  Moline,  Ill . 8,675 

Easton,  Mass . 5,041 

Easton,  Pa . 33,813 

East  Orange,  N.  J . 50,710 

East  Palestine,  Ohio . . .  .5,750 

East  Pittsburgh,  Pa . 6,527 

East  Point,  Ga . 5,241 

East  Providence,  R.  I.. 21, 793 
East  Rutherford,  N.  J..  .5,463 

East  St.  Louis,  Ill . 66,767 

East  Youngstown,  O..  .11,237 

Eau  Claire,  Wis . 20,906 

Edwardsville,  Ill . 5,336 

Edwardsville,  Pa . 9,027 

Elberton,  Ga . 6,475 

El  Centro,  Calif . 5,464 

Eldorado,  Ill . 5,004 

Eldorado,  Kans . 10,995 

Elgin,  Ill . 27,454 

Elizabeth,  N.  J . 95,783 

Elizabeth  City,  N.  C _ 8,925 

Elkhart,  Ind . 24,277 

Elkins,  West  Va . :  6,788 

Ellwood  City,  Pa . 8,958 

Elmira,  N.  Y . 45,393 

El  Paso,  Texas . 77,560 

El  Reno,  Okla . 7,737 

Elwood,  Ind . 10,790 

Elyria,  Ohio . 20,474 

Emporia,  Kans . 11,273 

Endicott.  N.  Y . 9,500 

Enfield,  Conn . 11,719 

Englewood,  N.  J . 11,627 

Enid,  Okla . 16,576 

Ennis,  Tex . 7,224 

Erie,  Pa . 93,372 

Eseanaba,  Mich . 13,103 

Etna,  Pa . 6,341 

Eugene,  Oregon . 10,593 

Eureka,  Calif . 12,923 

Evanston,  Ill . 37,234 

Evansville,  Ind . 85,264 

Eveletli,  Minn . 7,205 

Everett,  Mass . 40,120 

Everett,  Wash . 27,644 

Fairbury,  Nebr . 5,454 

Fairfield,  Ala . 5,003 

Fairfield,  Conn . 11,475 

Fairfield,  Iowa . 5,948 

Fairhaven,  Mass . 7,291 

Fairmont,  W.  Va . 17,851 

Fall  River,  Mass . 120,485 

Fargo,  N.  Dak . 21,961 

Faribault,  Minn . 11,089 

Farrell,  Pa . 15,586 

Fayetteville,  Ark . 5,362 

Fayetteville,  N.  C . 8,877 

Fergus  Falls,  Minn . 7,581 

Fernandina,  Fla . 5,457 

Findlay,  Ohio . 17,021 

Fitchburg,  Mass . 41,029 

Fitzgerald,  Ga . 6,870 

Flat  River,  Mo . 5,112 

Flint,  Mich . 91,599 

Florence,  Ala . 10,529 

Florence,  S.  C . 10,968 

Fond  du  Lac,  Wis . 23,427 

Ford  City,  Pa . 5,605 

Forest  City,  Pa . 6,004 

Forest  Park,  Ill . 10,768 

Fort  Collins,  Colo . 8,755 

Fort  Dodge,  Iowa . 19,347 

Fort  Lee,  N.  J . 5,761 

Fort  Madison,  Iowa.  .12,066 
Fort  Scott,  Kansas. . .  .10,693 

Fort  Smith,  Ark . 28,870 

Fort  Thomas,  Ky . 5,028 

Fort  Wayne,  Ind.  . 86,549 

Fort  Worth,  Tex . 106,482 

Fostoria,  Ohio . 9,987 

Frackville,  Pa . 5,590 

Framingham,  Mass.. .  .17,033 

Frankfort,  Ind .  .11.585 

Frankfort,  Ky . 9,805 

Franklin,  Mass . 6,497 

Franklin,  N.  H.. . 6,318 

Franklin,  Pa .  9,970 

Frederick,  Md . 11,066 

Fredericksburg,  Va....5,882 

Fredonia,  N.  Y. . 6,051 

Freeland,  Pa . 6,666 

Freeport,  Ill . 19,669 

Freeport,  N.  Y . 8,599 

Fremont,  Nebr . 9,605 

Fremont,  Ohio . 12,468 

Fresno,  Calif . 45,086 

Frostburg,  Md . 6,017 

Fulton,  Mo . -..5,595 

Fulton,  N.  Y . 13,043 

Gadsden,  Ala . 14,737 

Gaffney,  S.  C . 5,065 

Gainesville,  Fla . 6,860 

Gainesville,  Ga . 6,272 

Gainesville,  Tex . 8,648 

Galesburg,  Ill . 23,834 

Galion,  Ohio . 7,374 

Gallipolis,  Ohio . 6,070 

Galveston,  Tex . 44,255 

Gardiner,  Maine . 5,475 

Gardner,  Mass . 16,971 

Garfield,  N.J . 19,381 


Gary,  Ind . 55,378 

Gastonia,  N.  C . 12,871 

Geneva,  N.  Y . 14,648 

Girard,  Ohio . 6,556 

Glassport,  Pa . 6,959 

Glastonbury,  Conn . 5,592 

Glen  Cove,  N.  Y . 8,664 

Glendale,  Calif . 13,536 

Glens  Falls,  N.  Y . 16,638 

Globe,  Arizona . 7,044 

Gloucester,  Mass . 22,947 

Gloucester,  N.  J . 12,162 

Gloversville,  N.  Y . 22,075 

Goldsboro,  N.  C . 11,296 

Goshen,  Ind . 9,525 

Grafton,  Mass . 6,887 

Grafton,  W.  Va . 8,517 

Grand  Forks,  N.  Dak.. 14, 010 

Grand  Haven,  Mich . 7,205 

Grand  Island,  Nebr. . . .  13,947 
Grand  Junction,  Colo. .  .8,665 
Grand  Rapids,  Mich..  137, 634 
Grand  Rapids,  Wis.  Now 
Wisconsin  Rapids. ..  .7,243 

Granite,  Ill . 14,757 

Great  Barrington, Mass. 6, 315 

Great  Falls.  Mont . 24,121 

Greeley,  Colo . 10,958 

Green  Bay,  Wis . 31,017 

Greenfield,  Mass . 15,462 

Greensboro,  N.  C . 19,861 

Greensburg,  Ind . 5,345 

Greensburg,  Pa . 15,033 

Greenville,  Miss . 11,560 

Greenville,  N.  C . 5,772 

Greenville,  Ohio . 7,104 

Greenville,  Pa . 8,101 

Greenville,  S.  C . 23,127 

Greenville,  Texas . 12,384 

Greenwich,  Conn . 22,123 

Greenwood,  Miss . 7,793 

Greenwood,  S.  C . 8,703 

Gretna,  La . 7,197 

Griffin,  Ga . 8,240 

Grinnell,  Iowa . 5,362 

Groton,  Conn . 9,227 

Gulfport,  Miss . 8,157 

Guthrie,  Okla . 11,757 

Guttenberg,  N.  J . 6,726 

Hackensack,  N.  J . 17,667 

Haddonfield,  N.  J . 5,646 

Hagerstown,  Md . 28,064 

Hamden,  Conn . 8,611 

Hamilton.  Ohio . 39,675 

Hammona,  Ind . 36,004 

Hammonton,  N.  J . 6,417 

Hampton,  Va . 6,138 

Hamtramck,  Mich . 48,615 

Hancock,  Mich . 7,527 

Hanford.  Calif . 5,888 

Hannibal,  Mo . 19,306 

Hanover,  Pa . 8,664 

Harrisburg,  Ill . 7,125 

Harrisburg,  Pa . 75,917 

Harrison.  N.J . 15,721 

Harrisonburg,  Va . 5,875 

Hartford,  Conn . 138,036 

Hartford  City,  Ind . 6,183 

Harvey,  Ill . 9,216 

Hastings,  Mich . 5,132 

Hastings,  Nebr . 11,647 

Hastings-on-Hudson,  N.  V. 

5,526 

Hattiesburg,  Miss . 13,270 

Haverhill,  Mass . 53,884 

Haverstraw,  N.  Y . 5,226  ! 

Havre,  Mont . 5,429 

Hawthorne,  N.  J . 5,135 

Hazleton,  Pa . 32,277 

Helena,  Ark . 9,112 

Helena,  Mont . 12,037 

Hempstead,  N.  Y . 6,382 

Hencferson,  Ky . 12,169 

Henderson,  N.  C . 5,222 

Henryetta,  Okla . 5,889 

Herkimer,  N.  Y . 10,453 

Herrin,  Ill . 10,986 

Hibbing,  Minn . 15,089 

Hickory,  N.  C . 5,076 

Highland  Park,  Ill . 6,167 

Highland  Park,  Mich..  .46,499 

High  Point,  N.  C . 14,302 

Hillsboro,  Ill . 5,074 

Hillsboro,  Tex . 6,952 

Hillsdale,  Mich . 5,476 

Hingham,  Mass . 5,604 

Hoboken,  N.  J . 68,166 

Holland,  Mich . 12,183 

Holyoke,  Mass . 60,203 

Homestead,  Pa . 20,452 

Hoopeston,  Ill.. . 5,451 

Hopkinsville,  Ky . 9,696 

Hoquiam,  Wash . 10,1*58 

Hornell,  N.  Y . 15,025 

Hot  Springs,  Ark . 11,695 

Houlton,  Maine . 6,191 

Houma,  La . 5,160 

Houston,  Tex . 138,276 

Houston  Heights,  Tex.. 7, 100 

Hudson,  Mass . 7,607 

Hudson,  N.  Y . 11,745 

Hudson  Falls,  N.  Y . 5,761 

Hugo,  Okla . 6,368 

Huntingdon,  Pa . 7,051 

Huntington,  Ind . 14,000 

Huntington,  W.  Va — 50,177 

Huntsville,  Ala . 8,018 

Huron.  S.  Dak . 8,302 

Hutchinson,  Kans . 23,298 

Idaho  Falls,  Idaho . 8,064 

llion,  N.  Y . 10,169 

Independence,  Kans..  .11,920 

Independence,  Mo . 11,686 

Indiana,  Pa . 7,043 

Indianapolis.  Ind . 314, I'M 

Iola,  Kans.. . 8,513 


Ionia,  Mich . 6,935 

Iowa  City,  Iowa . 11,267 

Ipswich,  Mass . 6,201 

Iron  Mountain,  Mich...  .8,251 

Ironton,  Ohio . 14,007 

Ironwood,  Mich . 15,739 

Irvington,  N.  J . 25,480 

Ishpeming,  Mich . 10,500 

Ithaca,  N.  Y . 17,004 

Jackson,  Mich . 48,374 

Jackson,  Miss . 22,817 

Jackson,  Ohio . 5,842 

Jackson,  Tenn . 18,860 

Jacksonville,  Fla . 91,558 

Jacksonville,  Ill . 15,713 

Jamestown,  N.  Dak . 6,627 

Jamestown,  N.  Y . 38,917 

Janesville,  Wis . 18,293 

Jeannette,  Pa . 10,627 

Jefferson  City,  Mo . 14,490 

Jeffersonville,  Ind . 10,098 

Jersey  City,  N.  J . 298,103 

Jersey  Shore,  Pa . 6,103 


Johnsonburg,  Pa... . 
Johnson  City,  N.  Y. 
Johnson  City,  Tenn. 

Johnston,  Ill . 

Johnston,  R.  I . 

Johnstown,  N.  Y.. . . 

Johnstown,  Pa . 

Joliet,  Ill . 

Jonesboro,  Ark 


...5,400 
...8,587 
..12,442 
...7,137 
. .  .6,855 
. .10,908 
.  67,327 
..38,442 
9,384 


Joplin,  Mo . 29,902 

Junction  City,  Kans.. .  .7,533 
Juniata,  Pa . 7,660 

Kalamazoo,  Mich . 48,487 

Kalispell,  Mont . 5,147 

Kane,  Pa . 7,283 

Kankakee,  Ill . 16,753 

Kansas  City,  Kans. . . .  101,177 

Kansas  City,  Mo . 324,410 

Kaukauna,  Wis . 5,951 

Kearney.  Nebr . 7,702 

Kearny.  N.  J . 26,724 

Keene.  N.  H . 11,210 

Kendallville,  Ind . 5,273 

Kenmore,  Onio . 12,683 

Kenosha,  Wis . 40,472 

Kent,  Ohio . 7,070 

Kenton,  Ohio .  .7,690 

Keokuk,  Iowa . 14,423 

Kewanee,  Ill . 16,026 

Keyser,  W.  Va . 6,003 

Key  West,  Fla . 18,749 

Killingly,  Conn . 8,178 

Kingsport,  Tenn . 5,692 

Kingston,  N.  Y . 26,688 

Kingston ,  Pa . 8,952 

Kinston,  N.  C . 9,771 

Kirksville,  Mo . 7,213 

Kittanniug,  Pa . 7,153 

Knoxville,  Pa . 7,201 

Knoxville,  Tenn . 77,818 

Kokomo,  Ind . 30,067 

Lackawanna,  N.  Y . 17,918 

Laconia,  N.  H . 10,897 

La  Crosse,  Wis . 30,421 

Lafayette,  Ind . 22,486 

Lafayette,  La . 7,855 

La  Grande,  Oregon . 6,913 

Lagrange,  Ga . 17,038 

La  Grange.  Ill . 6,525 

Lake  Charles,  La . 13,088 

Lakeland,  Fla . 7,062 

Lakewood,  Ohio . 41,732 

Lancaster,  N.  Y . 6,059 

Lancaster,  Ohio . 14,706 

Lancaster,  Pa . 53,150 

Lansford,  Pa . 9,625 

Lansing,  Mich . 57,327 

Laporte,  Ind . 15,158 

Laramie,  Wyo . 6,301 

Laredo,  Texas . 22,710 

Larksville,  Pa . 9,438 

La  Salle,  Ill . 13,050 

Latrobe,  Pa . 9,484 

Laurel,  Miss . 13,037 

Laurium,  Mich . 6,696 

Lawrence,  Kans . 12,456 

Lawrence,  Mass . 94,270 

Lawrenceville,  Ill . 5,080 

Lawton,  Okla . 8,930 

Lead,  S.  Dak . 5,013 

Leavenworth,  Kans. . .  .16,912 

Lebanon,  Ind . 6,257 

Lebanon,  N.  H . 6,612 

Lebanon,  Pa . 24,643 

Lehighton,  Pa . 6,102 

Leominster,  Mass . 19,744 

Lewiston,  Idaho . 6,574 

Lewiston,  Maine . 31,791 

Lewistown,  Mont . 6,120 

Lewistown,  Pa . 9,849 

Lexington,  Ky . 41,534 

Lexington,  Mass . 6,350 

Lexington,  N.  C . 5,254 

Lima,  Ohio . 41,326 

Lincoln,  Ill . 11,882 

Lincoln,  Nebr . 54,948 

Lincoln,  R.  1 . 9,543 

Linton,  Ind . 5,856 

Litchfield,  Ill . 6,215 

Little  Falls,  Minn . 5,500 

Little  Falls,  N.  Y . 13,029 

Little  Rock,  Ark . 65,142 

Livingston,  Mont . 6,311 

Lock  Haven,  Pa . 8,557 

Lockport,  N.  Y . 21,308 

Lodi,  N.  J . 8,175 

Logan,  Ohio . 5,493 

Logan,  Utah . 9,439 

Logansport,  Ind . 21,626 

Long  Beach,  Calif . 55,593 

Long  Branch,  N.  J . 13,521 

Longmont,  Colo . 5,848 


(2378A) 


2378B 


PLACES  HAVING  MORE  THAN  FIVE  THOUSAND  INHABITANTS  IN  1920 


Longview  Tex . 5,713 

Lorain,  Ohio . 37,295 

Los  Angeles,  Calif.. ..576,673 

Louisville,  Ky . 234,691 

Loveland.  Colo . 5,065 

Lowell,  Mass . 112,759 

Ludington,  Mich . 8,810 

Ludlow,  Mass . 7,470 

Luzerne,  Pa . 5,998 

Lynchburg,  Va . 30,070 

Lynn,  Mass . 99,148 

McAlester,  Okla . 12,095 

McAllen,  Tex . 5,331 

McCoinb  ,  Miss . 7,775 

McKeesport.  Pa . 46,781 

McKees  Rocks,  Pa . 16,713 

McKinney.  Tex . 6,677 

Macomb,  Ill . 6,714 

Macon,  Ga . 52,995 

Madison,  Iud . 6,711 

Madison,  N.  J . 5,523 

Madison,  Wis . 38,378 

Madison ville,  Kv . 5,030 

Mahanoy  City,  Pa . 15,599 

Malden,  Mass . 49,103 

Malone,  N.  Y . 7,556 

Mamaroneck,  N.Y . 6,571 

Manchester,  Conn . 18,370 

Manchester,  N.  H . 78,384 

Manhattan,  Kans . 7,98!) 

Manistee,  Mich . 9,694 

Manistique,  Mich . 6,380 

Manitowoc,  Wis . 17,563 

Mankato.  Minn . 12,469 

Mansfield,  Mass . 6,255 

Mansfield,  Ohio . 27,824 

Maplewood,  Mo . 7,431 

Marblehead,  Mass . 7,324 

Marcus  Hook,  Pa . 5,324 

Mariana,  Ark . 5,074 

Marietta,  Ga . 6,190 

Marietta,  Ohio . 15,140 

Marinette.  Wis.. . 13,610 

Marion,  Ill . 9,582 

Marion,  Ind . 23,747 

Marion,  Ohio . 27,891 

Marlboro,  Mass . 15,028 

Marquette,  Mich . 12,718 

Marshall,  Mo . 5,200 

Marshall,  Texas . 14,271 

Marshalltown.  Iowa...  .15,731 

Marshfield,  Wis.. .  . 7,394 

Martinsburg,  W.  Va..  .12,515 
Martins  Ferry,  Ohio.. 11, 634 

Marysville,  Calif . 5,461 

Mason  City,  Iowa . 20,065 

Massena,  N.  Y . 5,993 

Massillon,  Ohio . 17,428 

Mattoon,  Ill . 13,552 

Mayfield,  Ky . 6,583 

Maynard,  Mass . 7,086 

Maysyille,  Ky . 6,107 

Maywood,  Ill . 12,072 

Mead  ville,  Pa . 14,568 

Mechanicsville,  N.Y — 8,166 

Medford,  Mass . 39,038 

Medford,  Oregon . 5,756 

Medina,  N.  Y . — 6,011 

Melrose,  Mass. . 18,204 

Melrose  Park,  Ill . 7,147 

Memphis,  Tenn . 162,351 

Menasha,  Wis . 7,214 

Menominee,  Mich . 8,907 

Menomonie,  Wis . 5,104 

Meriden,  Conn . 34,764 

Meridian,  Miss . /..23,399 

Merrill,  Wis . 8,068 

Methuen,  Mass . 15,189 

Metropolis,  Ill . 5,055 

Mexico,  Mo . : . 6,013 

Miami,  Arizona . 6,689 

Miami,  Fla . 29,571 

Miami,  Okla . 6,802 

Michigan  City.  Ind . 19,457 

Middleboro,  Mass . 8,453 

Middlesboro,  Ky . 8,041 

Middletown,  Conn . 13,638 

Middletown,  N.  Y . 18,420 

Middletown,  Ohio . 23,594 

Middletown,  Pa . 5,920 

Midland,  Mich . 5,483 

Midland,  Pa . 5,452 

Miles  City,  Mont . 7,937 

Milford,  Conn . 10,193 

Milford,  Mass . 13,471 

Millbury,  Mass . 5,653 

Mill  vale,  Pa . 8,031 

Millville,  N.  J . 14,691 

Milton,  Mass . 9,382 

Milton,  Pa . 8,638 

Milwaukee,  Wis . 457,147 

Minden,  La . 6,105 

Mineral  Wells,  Tex . 7,890 

Minersville,  Pa . 7,845 

Minneapolis,  Minn.. .  .380,582 

Minot,  N.  Dak . 10,476 

Mishawaka,  Ind . 15,195 

Missoula,  Mont . 12,668 

Mitchell,  S.  Dak . 8,478 

Moberly,  Mo . 12,808 

Mobile,  Ala . 60,777 

Modesto,  Calif . 9,241 

Moline,  Ill . 30,734 

Monessen,  Pa . 18,179 

Monmouth,  Ill . 8,116 

Monongahela,  Pa . 8,688 

Monroe,  La . 12,675 

Monroel  Mich . 11,573 

Monrovia,  Calif . 5,480 

Montague,  Mass . 7,675 

Montclair,  N.  J . 28,810 

Monterey,  Calif . 5,47!) 

Montgomery,  Ala . 43,464 

Montpelier,  Vt . 7,125 

Moorhead,  Minn . 5,720 

Morenci,  Arizona . 5,100 

Morgan  City,  La . 5,429 

Morgantown,  W.  Va...l2,127 


Morristown,  N.  J . 12,548 

Morristown,  Tenn . 5,875 

Moultrie,  Ga . 6,789 

Moundsville,  W.  Va _ 10,669 

Mount  Carmel,  111 . 7,456 

Mount  Carmel,  Pa . 17,469 

Mount  Clemens,  Mich..!), 488 

Mount  Oliver,  Pa . 5,575 

Mount  Pleasant,  Pa . 5,862 

Mount  Vernon,  Ill . 9,815 

Mount  Vernon,  Ind . 5,284 

Mount  Vernon,  N.  Y..  .42,726 
Mount  Vernon,  Ohio. ...9, 237 

Muncie.  Ind . 36,524 

Munhall,  Pa . 6,418 

Munising,  Mich . 5,037 

Murfreesboro,  Tenn.. .  .5,367 

Murphysboro,  Ill . 10,703 

Muscatine,  Iowa . 16,068 

Muskegon,  Mich . 36,570 

Muskegon  Hts.,  Mich..  .9,514 
Muskogee,  Okla . 30,277 


Nampa,  Idaho . 7,621 

Nanticoke,  Pa . 22,614 

Nantyglo,  Pa . 5,028 

Napa,  Calif . 6,757 

Nashua,  N.  H . 28,379 

Nashville,  Tenn . 118,342 

Natchez,  Miss . 12,608 

Natick,  Mass . 10,907 

Naugatuck,  Conn . 15,051 

Navasota,  Texas . 5,060 

Nebraska  City,  Nebr _ 6,279 

Needham,  Mass . 7,012 

Neenah,  Wis . 7,171 

Negaunee,  Mich . 7,419 

Nelsonville,  Ohio .  6,440 

Nevada,  Mo .  7,139 

New  Albany,  Ind . 22,992 

Newark,  N.  J . 414,524 

Newark,  N.  Y . 6,964 

Newark,  Ohio . 26,718 

New  Bedford,  Mass. .  .121,217 

Newbern,  N.  C . 12,198 

Newberry,  S.  C . 5,894 

New  Brighton,  Pa . 9,361 

New  Britain,  Conn . 59,316 

New  Brunswick,  N.  J.  32,1 79 

Newburgh,  N.  Y . 30,366 

Newburyport,  Mass..  .15,618 

Newcastle,  Ind . 14,458 

Newcastle,  Pa . 44,938 

New  Haven,  Conn . 162,537 

New  Iberia,  La . 6,278 

New  Kensington,  Pa..  .11,987 
New  London,  Conn.. .  .25,688 

Newnan,  Ga . 7,037 

New  Orleans,  La . 387,219 

New  Philadelphia,  O... 10, 718 

Newport,  Ky . 29,317 

Newport,  R.  1 . 30,255 

Newport  News,  Va . 35,596 

New  Rochelle,  N.  Y — 36,213 

Newton,  Iowa  . 6,627 

Newton,  Kans . 9,781 

Newton,  Mass . 46,054 

New  Ulm,  Minn . 6,745 

New  York,  N.  Y . 5,620,048 

Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y  —  50,760 

Niles,  Mich . 7,311 

Niles.  Ohio . 13,080 

Nogales,  Arizona . 5,199 

Norfolk,  Nebr . 8,634 

Norfolk,  Va . 115,777 

Normal,  Ill . 5,143 

Norman,  Okla . 5,004 

Norristown,  Pa . 32,319 

North  Adams,  Mass..  .22,282 
Northampton,  Mass..  .21,951 

Northampton,  Pa . 9,349 

North  Andover,  Mass..  .6,265 

N.  Attleboro,  Mass . 9,238 

North  Braddock,  Pa..  .14,928 

Northbridge,  Mass . 10,174 

North  Chicago,  Ill . 5,839 

N.  Little  Rock,  Ark  — 14,048 
North  Plainfield,  N.  J. .  .6,916 

North  Platte,  Nebr _ 10,106 

N.  Providence,  R.  1 . 7,697 

N.  Tarrytown,  N.  Y . 5,927 

N.  Tonawanda,  N.  Y..  .15,482 

Norwalk,  Conn . 27,743 

Norwalk,  Ohio . 7,379 

Norwich,  Conn . 29,685 

Norwich,  N.Y . 8,268 

Norwood,  Mass . 12,627 

Norwood,  Ohio . 24,966 

Nutley,  N.J . 9,421 

Oakland,  Calif . 216,261 

Oak  Park,  Ill . 39,858 

Oelwein,  Iowa . 7,455 

Ogden,  Utah . 32,804 

Ogdensburg,  N.  Y . 14,609 

Oil  City,  Pa . 21,274 

Oklahoma  City,  Okla.. 91, 295 

Okmulgee,  Okla . 17,430 

Old  Forge,  Pa . 12,237 

Old  Town,  Maine . 6,956 

Olean,  N.  Y . 20,506 

Olympia,  Wash . 7,795 

Olyphant,  Pa . 10,236 

Omaha,  Nebr . 191,601 

Oneida,  N.  Y . 10,541 

Oneonta,  N.  Y . 11,582 

Ontario,  Calif . 7,280 

Orange,  Conn . 16,614 

Orange,  Mass . 5,393 

Orange,  N.  J . 33,268 

Orange,  Tex . 9,212 

Orangeburg,  S.  C . 7,290 

Oregon  City,  Oregon. .  .5,686 

Orlando,  Fla . 9,282 

Oshkosh,  Wis . 33,162 

Oskaloosa,  Iowa . 9,427 

Ossining,  N.  Y . 10,739 

Oswego,  N.  Y . 23,626 

Ottawa,  IU . 10,816 


Ottawa,  Kans . 9,018 

Ottumwa,  Iowa . 23,003 

( >u atonna,  M inn . 7,252 

Owensboro.  Ky . 17.424 

Owosso,  Mich . 12,575 

Paducah,  Ky.... . 24,735 

Paiuesville,  Ohio . 7,272 

Palatka,  Fla . 5,102 

Palestine,  Tex . 11,039 

Palmer,  Mass . 9,896 

Palmerton,  Pa . 7,168 

Palo  Alto,  Calif . 5,900 

Pana,  Ill . 6,122 

Paragould,  Ark . : . .  .6,306 

Paris,  Ill . 7,985 

Paris,  Ky . .6,310 

Paris,  Tex . 15,040 

Parkersburg,  W.  Va...20,050 

Parsons,  Kans . 16,028 

Parsons,  Pa...  . . 5,628 

Pasadena,  Calif . 45,354 

Pascagoula,  Miss . 6,082 

Passaic,  N.  J. . 63,841 

Paterson,  N.  .1 . 135,875 

Pawhuska,  Okla . 6,414 

Pawtucket,  R.  1 . 64,248 

Peabod  y ,  Mass . 19,552 

Peekskill,  N.Y . 15,868 

Pekin,  Ill . 12,086  ( 

Pendleton,  Oregon . 7,387  | 

Pennsgrove,  N.  J . 6,060 

Pensacola,  Fla . 31,035  1 

Pensauken,  N.  J . 6,474 

Peoria,  Ill . 76,121 

Perry,  Iowa . 5,642 

Perth  Amboy,  N.J . 41,707 

Peru,  Ill . 8,869 

Peru,  Ind . 12,410 

Petaluma,  Calif . 6,226 

Petersburg,  Va . 31,012 

Petoskey,  Mich . 5,064 


Philadelphia,  Pa .  1,823,779 

Phillipsourg,  N.J . 16,923 

Phoenix,  Ala . 5,432 

Phoenix,  Arizona . 29,053 

Phoenix  ville,  Pa . 10,484 

Picher,  Okla . 9,676 

Pine  Bluff,  Ark . 19,280 

Piqua,  Ohio . 15,044 

Pitcairn,  Pa . 5,738 

Pittsburg.  Kans . 18,052 

Pittsburgh,  Pa . 588,343 

Pittsfield,  Mass . 41,763 

Pittston,  Pa . 18,497 

Plainfield,  Conn . 7,926 

Plainfield,  N.  J . 27,700 

Plattsburg,  N.  Y . 10,90!) 

Pleasantville,  N.  J . 5,887 

Plymouth,  Conn . 5,942 

Plymouth,  Mass . 13,045 

Plymouth,  Pa . 16,500 

Pocatello,  Idaho . 15,001 

Pomona.  Calif . 13,505 

Ponca,  Okla . 7,051 

Pontiac,  Ill . 6,664 

Pontiac,  Mich . 34,273 

Poplar  Bluff,  Mo . 8,042 

Portage,  Wis . 5,582 

Port  Angeles,  Wash . 5,351 

Port  Arthur,  Tex _ 22,251 

Port  Chester,  N.  Y . 16,573 

Port  Huron,  Mich . 25,944 

Port  Jervis,  N.  Y . 10.171 

Portland,  Ind.  . 5,958 

i  Portland,  Maine . 69,272 

Portland,  Oregon . 258,288 

Portsmouth,  N.  H . 13,569 

Portsmouth,  Ohio . 33,011  j 

Portsmouth,  Va . 54,387 

Pottstown,  Pa . 17,431 

Pottsville,  Pa . 21,876 

Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y _ 35,000 

Pratt,  Kans . 5,183 

Prescott,  Ariz . 5,010 

Presque  Isle,  Maine. . .  .5,581 

Princeton,  Ind . 7,132 

Princeton,  N.  J . 5,917 

Princeton,  W.  Va . 6,224 

Providence,  R.  1 . 237,595 

Provo,  Utah . 10,303 

Pueblo,  Colo . 43,050 

Pulaski,  Va . 5,282 

Punxsutawney,  Pa . 10,311 

Putnam,  Conn . 8,397 

Puyallup,  Wash . 6,323 

Quincy,  Ill . 35,978 

Quincy,  Mass . . 47,876 

Racine,  Wis . 58,593 

Rahway,  N.  J . 11,042 

Raleigh,  N.  C . 24,418 

I  Ranger,  Texas . 16,205 

i  Rankin,  Pa . 7,301 

|  Rapid,  S.  Dak . 5,777 

Raton,  N.  Mex . 5,544 

I  Ravenna,  Ohio . 7,219 

Reading,  Mass . 7,439 

Reading,  Pa . 107,784 

Red  Bank,  N.  J . 9,251 

Redlands,  Calif . 9,571 

Red  Oak,  Iowa . 5,578 

i  Red  Wing,  Minn . 8,637 

Reidsville,  N.  C . 5,333 

Reno,  Nev . 12,016 

Reno vo.  Pa . 5,877 

Rensselaer,  N.  Y . 10,823 

Revere,  Mass . 28,823 

Rhinelander,  Wis . 6,654 

Richmond,  Calif . 16,843 

Richmond,  Ind . 26,765 

Richmond,  Ky . 5,622 

Richmond,  Va . 171,667 

Ridgewood,  N.J . 7,580 

Ridgway,  Pa . 6,037 

River  Rouge,  Mich . 9,822 

Riverside,  Calif . 19,341 

Roanoke,  Va . 50,842 


Rochester,  Minn . - .  13,722 

Rochester,  N.  H . 9,673 

Rochester,  N.  Y . 295,750 

Rochester,  Pa . 6,957 

Rockford,  Ill . 65,651 

Rock  Hill,  S.  C . < .  8,809 

Rockingham,  Vt . 6,231 

Rock  Island,  Ill . 35,177 

Rockland,  Maine . 8,109 

Rockland,  Mass . 7,544 

Rock  Springs,  Wyo . 6,456 

Rockville,  Conn . 7,726 

Rockville  Center,  N.  Y..6,262 
Rocky  Mount,  N.  C  — 12,742 

Rome,  Ga . 13,252 

Rome,  N.  Y . 26,341 

Roosevelt,  N.  J . 11,047 

Rosedale,  Kans . 7,674 

Roselle,  N.J . 5,737 

Roselle  Park,  N.J . 5,438 

Roswell,  N.  Mex . 7,033 

Royal  Oak,  Mich . 6,007 

Rumford  Falls,  Maine.  .7,016 

Rush  ville,  Ind . 5,498 

Rutherford,  N.  J . 9,497 

Rutland,  Vt . 14,954 

Rye,  N.  Y . 5,308 

Saco,  Maine . . . 6,817 

Sacramento,  Calif . 65,908 

Saginaw,  Mich . 61,903 

St.  Albans,  Vt . 7,588 

St.  Augustine,  Fla . 6,192 

St.  Bernard,  Ohio . 6,312 

St.  Charles.  Mo . 8,503 

St.  Clair,  Allegheny  Co., 

Pa . t . 6,585 

St.  Clair,  Schuylkill  Co., 

Pa . 6,495 

St.  Cloud,  Minn . 15,873 

St.  Johnsbury,  Vt . 8,708 

St.  Joseph,  Mich . 7,251 

St.  Joseph,  Mo . 77,939 

St.  Louis,  Mo . 772,897 

St.  Marys,  Ohio . 5,679 

St.  Marys,  Pa . 6,967 

St.  Paul,  Minn . 234,698 

St.  Petersburg,  Fla — 14,237 

Salamanca,  N.  Y . 9,276 

Salem,  Mass . 42,529 

Salem,  N.  J . 7,435 

Salem,  Ohio . 10,305 

Salem,  Oregon . 17,679 

Salina,  Kans . 15,085 

Salisbury,  Md . 7,553 

Salisbury,  N.  C . 13,884 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah.. 118, 110 

San  Angelo,  Tex . 10,050 

San  Antonio,  Tex . 161,379 

San  Benito,  Tex . ....5,070 

San  Bernardino.  Calif. .18,721 

San  Diego,  Calif . 74,683 

Sandusky,  Ohio . 22,897 

Sanford,  Fla . 5,588 

Sanford,  Maine . 10,691 

San  Francisco,  Calif..  .506,676 

San  Jose,  Calif . 39,642 

San  Leandro,  Calif. ....  .5,703 
San  Luis  Obispo,  Calif.. 5, 895 

San  Mateo,  Calif . 5,979 

San  Rafael,  Calif . 5,512 

Santa  Ana,  Calif . 15,485 

Santa  Barbara,  Calif..  .19,441 

Santa  Clara,  Calif . 5,220 

Santa  Cruz,  Calif. . 10,917 

Santa  Fe,  N.  Mex . 7,236 

Santa  Monica,  Calif.. .  .15,252 

Santa  Rosa,  Calif . 8,758 

Sapulpa,  Okla . 11,634 

Saranac  Lake,  N.Y . 5,174 

Saratoga  Springs,  N.Y/13,181 

Saugus,  Mass . 10,874 

Sault  Ste.  Marie,  Mich. .12, 096 

Savanna,  Ill . 5,237 

Savannah,  Ga . 83,252 

Sayre,  Pa . 8,078 

Schenectady,  N.  Y . 88,723 

Schuylkill  Haven,  Pa. ..5, 437 

Scottdale,  Pa . 5,768 

Scotts  Bluff,  Nebr . 6,912 

Scranton,  Pa . 137,783 

Seattle,  Wash . 315,312 

Secaucus,  N.  J . 5,423 

Sedalia,  Mo . 21,144 

Selma,  Ala . 15,589 

Seneca  Falls,  N.  Y . 6,389 

Seymour,  Conn . 6,781 

Seymour,  Ind . 7,348 

Shamokin,  Pa . 21,204 

Sharon,  Pa . 21,747 

Sharpsburg,  Pa . 8,921 

Shawnee,  Okla . 15,348 

Sheboygan,  Wis . 30,955 

Sheffield,  Ala . 6,682 

Shelby,  Ohio . 5,578 

Shelby  ville,  Ind . 9,701 

Shelton.  Conn . 9,475 

Shenandoah,  Iowa . 5,255 

Shenandoah.  Pa . 24,726 

Sheridan,  Wyo . 9,175 

Sherman,  Tex . 15,031 

Shreveport.  La . 43,874 

Sidney,  Ohio . 8,590 

Sioux  City,  Iowa . 71,227 

Sioux  Falls,  S.  Dak . 25,202 

Skowhegan,  Maine . 5,981 

Solvay,  N.  Y . 7,352 

Somers  worth,  N.  H . 6,688 

Somerville,  Mass. ....'..  93,091 

Somerville,  N.  J . 6,718 

South  Amboy,  N.  J . 7,897 

South  Bend,  Ind . 70,983 

Southbridge,  Mass . 14,245 

South  Hadley,  Mass . 5,527 

Southington,  Conn . 8,440 

South  Kingstown.  R.  I .  .5,181 
South  Milwaukee,  Wis.. 7, 598 

South  Norfolk,  Va . 7,724 

South  Orange,  N.  J . 7,274 


South  Pasadena,  Calif..  .7,652 
South  Portland,  Maine..!), 254 


South  River,  N.J . 6,596 

South  St.  Paul,  Minn...  .6,860 

South  Sharon,  Pa . 10,350 

Spartanburg,  S.  C . 22,638 

Spencer,  Mass . 5,930 

Spokane,  Wash . 104,437 

Springfield,  Ill . 59,183 

Springfield,  Mass . 129,614 

Springfield,  Mo . 39,631 

Springfield,  Ohio . 60,840 

Springfield,  Vt . 7,202 

Spring  Valley,  Ill . 6,493 

Stafford,  Conn . 5,407 

Stamford,  Conn . 40,067 

Statesville,  N.  C . 7,895 

Staunton,  111 . 6,027 

Staunton,  Va . 10,623 

Steelton,  Pa . 13,428 

Sterling,  Colo . 6,415 

Sterling,  Ill . 8,182 

Steubenville,  Ohio . 28,508 

Stevens  Point,  Wis . 11,371 

Stillwater,  Minn . 7,735 

Stockton,  Calif . 40,296 

Stoneham,  Mass . 7,873 

Stonington,  Conn . 10,236 

Stoughton,  Mass . 6,865 

Stoughton,  Wis . 5,101 

Stratford,  Conn . 12,347 

Streator,  Ill . 14,779 

Stroudsburg.  Pa . 5,278 

Struthers,  Ohio . 5,847 

Sturgis,  Mich- . 5,995 

Suffolk,  Va . 9,123 

Sulphur  Springs,  Tex..  .5,558 

Summit,  N.  J . 10,174 

Summit  Hill,  Pa . 5,499 

Sumter,  S.  C . 9,508 

Sunbury,  Pa . 15,721 

Superior,  Wis . 39,671 

Swampscott,  Mass . 8,101 

Swissvale.  Pa . 10,908 

Swoyersville,  Pa . 6,876 

Syracuse,  N.  Y . 171,717 

Tacoma,  Wash . 96,965 

Talladega,  Ala . 6,546 

Tallahassee,  Fla . 5,637 

Tamaqua,  Pa . 12,363 

Tampa,  Fla . 51,608 

Tarentum,  Pa . 8,925 

Tarrytown,  N.  Y . 5,807 

Taunton,  Mass . 37,137 

Taylor,  Pa . 9,876 

Taylor,  Tex . 5,965 

Taylorville,  Ill . 5,806 

Temple,  Tex . 11,033 

Tenafly,  N.  J . 5,650 

Terre  Haute,  Ind . 66,083 

Terrell,  Tex . 8,349 

Texarkana,  Ark . 8,257 

Texarkana,  Tex . 11,480 

Thomasville,  Ga . 8,196 

Thomasville.  N.  C . 5,676 

Thompson,  Conn . 5,055 

Three  Rivers,  Mich . 5,209 

Tliroop,  Pa . 6,672 

Tiffin,  Ohio . 14,375 

Titusville.  Pa . ’. .  .8,432 

Toledo,  Ohio . 243,164 

Tonawanda,  N.  Y . 10,068 

Topeka,  Kans . 50,022 

Torrington,  Conn . 20,623 

Traverse  City,  Midi..  .10,925 

I  i  mi. .n,  Mo' . 

Trenton,  N.  J . 119,289 

Trinidad,  Colo . 10,906 

Troy,  Ala . 5,696 

Troy,  N.  Y . 72,013 

Troy,  Ohio . 7,260 

Tucson,  Arizona . 20,292 

Tulsa,  Okla . 72,075 

Tupelo,  Miss . 5,055 

Turners  Falls,  Mass _ 5,850 

Turtle  Creek,  Pa . 8,138 

Tuscaloosa,  Ala . 11,996 

Twin  Falls,  Idaho . 8,324 

Two  Rivers,  Wis . 7,305 

Tyler,  Tex . 12,085 

Tyrone,  Pa . 9,084 

Uhrichsville,  Ohio . 6,428 

Union,  N.  J . 20,651 

Union.  S.  C . 6,141 

Uniontown,  Pa . 15,692 

University,  Mo . 6,792 

\ I rbana,  Ill . 10,244 

Urbana,  Ohio . 7,621 

Utica,  N.  Y . 94,156 

Uxbridge,  Mass . 5,384 

Valdosta,  Ga . 10,783 

Vallejo,  Calif . 21,107 

Valparaiso,  Ind . 6,518 

Van  Buren,Ark . 5,224 

Vancouver,  Wash . 12,637 

Vandergrift,  Pa . 9,531 

Van  Wert,  Ohio . 8,100 

Venice,  Calif . 10,385 

Vernon,  Tex . 5,142 

Vicksburg,  Miss . 18,072 

Victoria,  Tex . 5,957 

Vincennes,  Ind . 17,160 

Vineland,  N.  J . 6,799 

Vinita,  Okla . 5.010 

Virginia,  Minn . 14,022 

Visalia,  Calif . 5,753 

Wabash,  Ind . 9,872 

Waco,  Tex . 38,500 

Wakefield,  Mass . 13.025 

Walden,  N.  Y . 5.493 

Walla  Walla.  Wash . 15,503 

Walllingfora,  Conn . 9,648 

Wallington,  N.J . 5,715 

Walpole,  Mass . 5,446 


Waltham,  Mass.. . 30,915 

Wapakoneta,  Ohio . 5,295 

Ware,  Mass . 8,525 

Warren,  Ohio . 27,050 

Warren,  Pa . 14,272 

Warren,  R.  1 . 7,841 

Warsaw,  Ind . 5,478 

Warwick,  R.  1 . 13,481 

Washington,  D.  C . 437,571 

Washington,  Ind . 8,743 

Washington,  N.  C . 6,314 

Washington,  Pa . 21,480 

Washington  Court  House, 

Ohio.  . . 7,962 

Waterbury,  Conn . 91,715 

Waterloo,  Iowa . 36,230 

Watertown,  Conn . 6,050 

Watertown,  Mass . 21,457 

Watertown,  N.  Y . 31,285 

Watertown,  S.  Dak . 9,400 

Watertown,  Wis . 9,299 

Waterville,  Maine . 13,351 

Watervliet,  N.  Y . 16,073 

Watsonville,  Calif . 5,013 

Waukegan,  Ill . 19,226 

Waukesha,  Wis . 12,558 

Wausau,  Wis . 18,661 

Wauwatosa,  Wis . 5,818 

Waverly,  N.  Y . 5,270 

Waxaliachie,  Tex . 7,958 

Waycross,  Ga . 18,068 

Waynesboro,  Pa . 9,720 

Weatherford.  Tex . '6,203 

Webb  City,  Mo . 7,807 

Webster,  Mass . 13,258 

Webster  City,  Iowa.... 5, 657 

Webster  Grove,  Mo . 9,474 

Wellesley,  Mas6 . 6,224 

Wellington,  Kansas - 7,048 

Wellston,  Ohio . 6,687 

Wellsville,  Ohio . 8,849 

Wenatchee,  Wash . 6,324 

West  Allis,  Wis . 13,745 

Westboro,  Mass . 5,789 

Westbrook,  Maine . 9,453 

West  Chester,  Pa . 11,717 

Westerly,  R.  1 . 9,952 

Westfield,  Mass . 18,604 

Westfield,  N.J . 9,063 

West  Frankfort,  Ill . 8,478 

West  Hammond,  111 . 7,492 

West  Hartford,  Conn..  .8,854 

West  Haven,  Conn . 12,369 

West  Hazleton,  Pa . 5,854 

West  Helena,  Ark . 6,226 

West  Hoboken.  N.  J..  .40,074 
West  New  York,  N.  J.. 29, 926 

Weston,  W.  Va . 5,701 

West  Orange,  N.  J . 15,573 

West  Palm  Beach,  Fla.. 8, 659 

West  Park,  Ohio . 8,581 

West  Pittston,  Pa . 6,968 

Westport,  Conn . 5,114 

W.  Springfield,  Mass.  .  .13,443 

West  Tampa,  Pda . 8,463 

West  Warwick,  R.  I...  .15,461 

Weymouth,  Mass . 15,057 

Wheeling,  W.  Va . 56,208 

Whitehall,  N.  Y . 5,258 

White  Plains,  N.  Y . 21,031 

Whiting,  Ind . 10,145 

Whitman,  Mass . 7,147 

Whittier,  Calif . 7,997 

Wichita,  Kans . 72,217 

Wichita  Falls,  Tex . 40,079 

Wilkensburg,  Pa . 24,403 

Wilkes-Barre,  Pa . 73,833 

Williamson,  W.  Va . 6,819 

Williamsport,  Pa . 36,198 

Willimantic,  Conn . 12,330 

Willmar.  Minn . 5,892 

Wilmerding,  Pa . 6,441 

Wilmette,  Ill . 7,814 

Wilmington,  Del . 110,168 

Wilmington,  N.  C . 33,372 

Wilmington,  Ohio .  5,037 

Wilson,  N.  C . 10,612 

Winchendon,  Mass . 5,904 

Winchester,  Ky . 8,333 

Winchester,  Mass . 10,485 

Winchester,  Va . 6,883 

Windber,  Pa . 9,462 

Windham,  Conn . 13,801 

Windsor,  Conn . 5,620 

Winfield,  Kans . 7,933 

Winnetka.  Ill . 6,694 

Winona,  Minn . 19,143 

Winsted,  Conn . 8,248 

Winston-Salem,  N.  C..  .48,395 

Winthrop,  Mass . 15,445 

Winton,  Pa . 7,583 

Wisconsin  Rapids,  Wis. 7,243 

Woburn,  Mass . 16,574 

Woodbury,  N.J . 5,801 

Woodlawn,  Pa . 12,495 

Woodstock,  Ill . 5,523 

Woonsocket,  R.  1 . 43,496 

Wooster,  Ohio . 8,204 

Worcester,  Mass . 179,754 

Wrightstown,  N.  J . 5,288 

Wyandotte,  Mich . 13,851 

Xenia,  Ohio . 9,110 


Yakima,  Wash . 18,539 

Yankton,  S.  Dak . 5,024 

Yazoo,  Miss . 5,244 

Yoakum,  Texas . 6,184 

Yonkers,  N.  Y . 100,176 

York,  Nebr . 5,388 

York,  Pa . 47,512 

Youngstown.  Ohio.. .  .132,358 
Ypsilanti,  Mich . 7,413 

Zanesville,  Ohio . 29,569 

Zion,  Ill . 5,580 


A  PRONOUNCING  GAZETTEER 


OR 

GEOGRAPHICAL  DICTIONARY  OF  THE  WORLD 

GIVING  THE  SPELLING,  PRONUNCIATION,  LOCATION,  SIZE,  POLITICAL  RELATIONS,  AND  OTHER 

ITEMS  OF  INTEREST  FOR  ABOUT  THIRTY  THOUSAND  PLACES 


The  aim  of  this  Gazetteer  is  to  answer  concisely  and  accurately  the  ordinary  questions  that  may  be  asked  about  any  of  the  leading  titles  of  geography :  What  is  the  correct  spell* 
ing  of  a  name  and  its  correct  local  pronunciation  ?  What  is  the  location  and  what  are  the  main  features  of  the  place,  —  for  example,  the  population  of  a  town,  height  of  a  mountain, 
length  of  a  river,  area  of  a  lake,  county,  or  state  ?  What  historical  or  political  items  of  interest  relate  to  it? 

In  this  NEW  EDITION  many  improvements  over  previous  editions  have  been  made.  The  latest  statistical  information  from  the  decennial  censuses  taken  in  1910  and  1911  by  the 
leading  nations  of  the  world  has  been  inserted.  The  latest  official  decisions  respecting  the  spelling  of  place  names  have  been  sought  and  recorded.  Many  alternative  forms  have  been 
added  for  countries,  as  Poland,  Bohemia,  the  Balkan  States,  etc.,  where  names  from  two  or  more  languages  are  in  current  use,  or  where  changing  political  conditions  have  resulted 
in  the  replacing  of  an  old  name  by  a  new .  Besides  these,  many  ancient  names  of  common  occurrence  in  history  or  in  the  Latin  and  Greek  classics  have  been  inserted.  Each  of  these 
alternative  forms,  if  markedly  different  in  spelling  from  the  preferred  form,  has  been  repeated  in  its  alphabetic  place  with  a  cross  reference  to  the  main  entry.  The  inclusion  of 
this  large  number  of  additional  entries  has  been  made  possible  by  the  divided  page,  whose  utility  has  been  established  by  the  success  attending  its  use  in  the  main  Vocabulary. 

An  entirely  new  and  very  useful  feature  is  the  linking  together  of  the  entries  in  the  Gazetteer  with  pertinent  information  in  the  main  Vocabulary  of  the  Dictionary.  Thus  under 
London  are  cross  references  to  Charing  Cross,  Cheapside,  Piccadilly  and  many  other  entries  in  the  main  Vocabulary  where  interesting  facts  respecting  London  are  recorded.  In 
the  same  way  the  references  at  France  to  legislature,  army  organization,  Latin  Monetary  Union,  etc.,  give  access  to  valuable  facts  respecting  the  government,  military  forces, 
money  system,  etc.,  of  this  country. 

The  choice  of  titles  from  the  great  and  constantly  increasing  mass  of  geographical  material  has  been  a  task  of  much  difficulty.  Those  names  have  been  selected  which  seemed  of 
most  interest  to  English-speaking  readers.  Thus  there  have  been  included  all  of  the  incorporated  places  (cities,  boroughs,  towns,  villages,  etc.)  in  the  United  States  having  more 
than  one  thousand  inhabitants  according  to  the  Thirteenth  Census  (1910).  For  other  countries,  a  higher  limit  of  population  has  necessarily  been  chosen,  varying  somewhat  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  probable  frequency  with  which  names  in  any  particular  country  would  be  sought.  At  the  same  time,  many  towns  below  the  adopted  limit  of  population  have  been 
inserted  because  of  their  historical,  literary,  or  geographic  interest. 

In  the  definitions,  the  aim  has  been  to  secure  the  highest  degree  of  accuracy  possible  in  the  present  state  of  geographical  knowledge,  and  to  that  end,  the  statements  of  the 
different  authorities,  especially  when  discrepant,  have  been  carefully  verified  or  revised  by  comparison  with  the  best  maps  obtainable. 

The  important  questions  of  spelling  and  pronunciation,  together  with  other  details  common  to  both  the  Biographical  and  Geographical  Dictionaries,  are  treated  at  page  2375. 

The  following  special  signs  and  abbreviations  require  explanation  here  :  — 


□ 

square  miles. 

cen. 

central. 

Ger. 

Germany,  German. 

Neth .  Netherlands. 

Port,  or  Pg.  Portuguese. 

X 

county  seat. 

cml . 

commercial. 

govt. 

government. 

Nor.  Norway,  Norwegian. 

pres,  presidency. 

* 

capital. 

co. 

county. 

har. 

harbor. 

oc.  ocean,  oceans. 

prov.  province. 

ab. 

about. 

col. 

colony. 

ht. 

height. 

opp.  opposite. 

rt.  right. 

agr. 

agricultural. 

comm. 

commune. 

Hung. 

Hungary,  Hungarian. 

p.  or  pop. 

Roum.  Roumania,  Roumanian. 

alt. 

altitude. 

Croat. 

Croatian. 

incl. 

including. 

population. 

Russ.  Russia,  Russian. 

Ain. 

America. 

Dan. 

Danish. 

isl. 

island. 

Pac.  Pacific. 

Slav.  Slavic. 

anc. 

aucient,  anciently. 

dept. 

department. 

It. 

Italy,  Italian. 

par.  parish. 

Sp .  Spanish. 

arch. 

archipelago. 

dist. 

district. 

L. 

Latin. 

pari,  parliamentary. 

spt.  seaport. 

AU. 

Atlantic. 

div. 

division. 

m. 

miles. 

past,  pastoral. 

ter.  territory. 

bat. 

battle. 

Du. 

Dutch. 

Med  it. 

Mediterranean. 

pen.  peninsula. 

tp.  township. 

Bctg. 

Belgium,  Belgian. 

Eng. 

England,  English. 

met. 

metropolitan. 

Pg.  or  Port. 

Turk.  Turkey,  Turkish. 

bet. 

between. 

form. 

formerly. 

mfg. 

manufacturing. 

Portuguese. 

univ.  university. 

Boh. 

Bohemian. 

fr. 

from. 

min. 

mining. 

Phil.  Philippine. 

U.  of  S.  Af. 

bor. 

borough. 

Fr. 

French. 

mt. 

mountain. 

Pol.  Polish. 

Union  of  South  Africa. 

Br. 

British. 

ft. 

fortified  or  (in  connection 

mun. 

municipal,  municipality. 

pop.  or  p. 

vil.  village. 

Butg. 

Bulgarian. 

with  figures)  feet. 

nav. 

navigable. 

population. 

vol.  volcano. 

|3P“  When  followed  by  a  period,  E,  N,  S,  or  W  indicates  part  of  a  place  name;  without  the  period,  it  shows  direction  or  position  only. 
Other  abbreviations,  in  more  general  use,  are  explained  in  the  main  Vocabulary  of  the  Dictionary. 


Gross  references  in  the  main  entries  are  to  the  Vocabulary  proper  of  the  Dictionary,  unless  the  Gazetteer  is  specified  by  (Gaz.). 
jy  Cross  references  in  the  lower  division  are  to  the  Gazetteer,  except  in  a  very  few  instances  where  the  main  Vocabulary  is  specified. 


Thun. 

10. 


Aachen  (a'Ken),  Fr.  Alx-la-Ohapelle  (aks'la-sbfVpSF ;  as'-)  govt.  dist.  Rhine  Prov. 
Prusoia,  1,004  □  pop.  GDI  —  one.  A'quisqra'ndm,  mfg.  city,  its  #  pop.  156;  mineral 
baths ;  a  coronation  city  of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire  ;  treaties  1668,  1748. 

Aalborg  (Sl'bora)  amt,  N  Jutland,  Denmark,  1,132  □  pop.  145.  —one.  Albur  gum, 
cml.  spt.  its  #  pop.  33.  . 

Aalen  (a'lf-n)  town,  Wiirttemberg,  on  Kocher  river,  pop.  11. 

Aalesund  (8'le-sun)  town,  Romsdal  prov.  on  isl.  off  W  coast  Norway,  pop.  14. 
Aalsmeer(als'mar')  town  &  comm.  (p.  5)  N.  Holland,  Netherlands,  9  in.  fr.  Amsterdam. 
Aalten  (al'ten)  vil.  &  comm.  Gelderland,  Netherlands,  pop.  comm.  9. 

Aar  (8r)  anc.  Obrin'ga,  riv.  Switzerland,  175  m.  long,  navigable  from  Rhine  riv.  to 
Aarau  (kr'ou)  town,  #  of  Aargau  canton,  Switzerland,  on  Aar  river,  pop.  comm.  I 
Aaraau  ;  lirO'OU )  Fr.  Argovie  (ar'go've')  canton,  Switz.  ■  - 1  -  D  pop.  -31, Aarau. 
farhus  f Sr'hSbs)  a, nt^E  Jutland,  Denmark,  972  □  pop.  211  -  spt.  its  *  pop.  62. 

Abaco  Great  &  Little  (a'ba-ko),  two  of  Bahama  isls.;  Great  Abaco,  80  m.  long,  pop.  4. 
Abadeh  (a-ba'd8)  walled  town,  Fars  prov.  Persia,  pop.  5;  fruit  gardens. 

Abailin  (afba-then' ;  133,  146)  comm.  Lugo  prov.  Spain,  pop.  5. 

Abancay  (S'bSipkl';  133)  town,  *  of  dept.  Apurnnac,  Peru,  on  Abancay  river,  pop.  5. 
Abanilla  (a/ba-nel'ya)  comm.  Murcia  prov.  Spain,  pop.  , 

Abano  (a'ba-no')  town,  Padua  prov.  Venetia.  Italy,  pop.  comm.  0.  n 

AbantO  V  Ci6rvana  (a-ban'to  e  thyar'va-na  ;  133)  comm.  1  izcaya  prov.  Spam,  pop.  10. 
AbaSj-TornaTs  “g-ky'-tArOi5)  min.  CO.  N  cen.  Hungary  1,244  □  pop.  158,  X  Kassa. 
AbbaYared  (ab'bii  va'rgt)  mt.  Tigri1,  Abyssinia,  l.>,01.>  ft.  high. 

Abbazla ^Sb' bBt-se'X )  vil.  in  Voloeca-Abbazia  comm.  (pop.  7),Istr.a,  Austria,  on  Gulf  of 

SK^ie^lVVvr'nco^S  Cla6C7esD  pop.  35.  -  its  X  pop.  4.  -town,  X  of  Henry  co.  Ala. 
Abbeville  ^^.t^y^Twilcox  co  Ga  pop.  1.  -  town,  x  of  Vermilion  par.  La.  p.  3.  - 
Ib>ve7'"'anc.  aT'batis  ViL'LA.cml.  &  mfg.  town,  dept.  Somme,  France,  pop.  19, 

AbblateCTasso  (Sb-bva'ta-gras'so)  town,  Milan  prov.  Italy,  pop.  comm.  13 
AbbOtsfOTd  (Jb'ftts-ferd)  estate,  Roxburghshire,  Scotland,  on  Tweed  riv.  1)  m.  S  E  of 
Galashiels,  residence  of  Sir  Walter  Scott. 


Abdera  (Xb-de'rd)  city  of  anc.  Thrace;  site  on  the  ASgean,  24°  48'  E.  See  Abdekian,  a. 
—  See  Adra  (Gan.). 

Abegondo  (a'ba-gou'do  ;  133,  146)  comm.  Coruna  prov.  Spain,  pop.  8. 

Abejorral  (a-ba'lior-ral',  133, 189)  town,  Antioquia  dept.  Colombia,  pop.  mun.  dist.  17. 

AbeoUuta  (a'bS-6-kob'ta)  town,  Western  Prov.  S.  Nigeria,  W.  Africa,  pop.  100. 

Aberavon  (Xb'er-a'vSn)  mun.  bor.  Glamorganshire,  S  Wales,  pop.  11. 

Abercarn  (Xb'er-karn')  min.  town,  Monmouthshire,  Englaud,  pop.  16. 

Aberdare  (Sb'er-dar')  mfg.  &  min.  town,  Glamorganshire,  S  Wales,  pop.  51. 

Aberdeen  (Xb'er-den')  city,  X  of  Monroe  co.  Miss,  on  Tombigbee  riv.  pop.  4.  —  city,  X  of 
Brown  co.  S.  Dak.  pop.  11.  —  city,  Chebalis  co.  Wash.  pop.  14.  —  anc.  Deva'na,  burgh, 
X  of  Aberdeenshire,  Scotland,  pop.  163;  university,  —  town,  S  cen.  Cape  prov.U.  of 
S.  Af.  pop.  3.  —  lake,  Northwest  Territories, Canada,  515  □.  —  See  Aberdeenshire  (Gaz.). 

Aberdeenshire  (-slier)  or  Aberdeen,  co.  Scotland,  1,972  C  pop.  311,  X  Aberdeen. 

Aberleldy  (SlVer-fSl'dl)  mun.  bor.  W  Perthshire,  Scotland,  on  Tay  riv.  pop.  2;  Burns’s 
h  Bii'ks  of  Aberfeldy.” 

Aberfoyle  (Xt/er-foil')  par.  (pop.  1)  &  vil.  S  W  Perthshire,  Scotland,  near  Loch  Katrine  ; 
immortalized  by  Scott’s  “  Rob  Roy.” 

Abergavenny  (Xb'er-gd-vSn'T  ;  Xb'er-gSn'T)  anc.  Goban'nujm,  min.  mun.  bor.  Monmouth¬ 
shire,  England,  pop.  9. 

Abersychan  (Xb'er-sHk'Sn)  min.  &  mfg.  town,  Monmouthshire,  England,  pop.  25. 

Abertillery  (Sb'er-tTl'er-T)  min.  town,  Monmouthshire,  England,  pop.  35. 


2.  —  anc.  Abindo'nia,  mun.  borough,  Berkshire,  Eng.  on  Oek  riv.  pop.  7. 

Abington  (Sb'Tng-tizn)  town,  Plymouth  co.  Mass.  pop.  5. 

Abitibl  'ab'T-tTb'T )  riv.  &  lake  N  E  Ontario,  Canada  ;  lake,  353  □. 

Abllfiasia  (ab-Ka'se-a)  region  of  Transcaucasia,  part  of  Kutais  govt.  3,000  □. 

Abo  (o'bSS ;  S'bSo)  spt.  city,  #  of  Abo-Bjorneborg  govt.  Finland,  Russia,  pop.  55. 
Abo-Bjorneborg  (-byOr'ng-bbr'y’)  govt.  Finland,  8,925  □  (exci.  lakes)  p.  502,  #  Abo. 
Abomey  (Sb'S-ma')  town,  Dahomey,  French  W.  Africa,  pop.  11. 

Abony  (5'bo-ny’)  town,  PesLPilis-Solt-Kiskun  co.  Hungary,  pop.  comm.  15. 

Abra  l  a'bra)  prov.  N  Luzon,  Phil.  isls.  1,171  □  pop.  52,  #  Bangued. 
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Abraham.  Mount  (a'brri-hSm)  mt.  Franklin  co.  Me.  3,388  ft.  high. 

Abram  (a'brSm)  urban  dist.  Lancashire,  England,  pop.  7. 

Abraates  (U-br&N'tSsh)  town,  Santarein  dist.  Portugal,  on  Tagus  river,  pop.  6. 

Abreus  (a-bra'oos)  town,  Rodas  dist.  Santa  Clara  prov.  Cuba,  pop.  2. 

Abrolhos  (a-brol'yos)  pointed  rocky  isls.  coast  of  Brazil,  bet.  17°  &  18°  S. 

Abruzzl  e  Molise  (ii-broot'se  a  m6'le-za)  compartimento,  cen.  Italy,  0,382  □  pop.  1,431; 
provs.  Aquila  degli  Abruzzi,  Cauipobasso,  Chieti,  &  Teramo. 

Absaroka  Range  (Sb'sd-ro'kd)  Rocky  Mountain  range,  E  Yellowstone  National  Park ; 
highest  point,  Index  Peak,  11,740  ft. 

Absecon  Beach  (£b-se'k6n)  isl.  Atlantic  co.  N.  J.  10  m.  long,  J  m.  wide,  on  which  is 
Atlantic  City. 

Abuam  (a'boo-am')  or  Bou-Aam  (boo'-an/)  cml.  town  in  the  Tafilelt,  S  Morocco. 

Abu  Arish  (ii'boo  a-resh')  town,  #  of  state  of  same  name  in  Arabia,  pop.  8. 

Abu  Hamed  (a'boo  hii'mSd)  town,  Egypt,  on  Nile  riv.;  battle,  1897. 

Abukir  or  Aboukir  (a'boo-ker')  vil.  &  bay  near  Alexandria,  Egypt ;  Nelson’s  victory 
“Battle  of  the  Nile,”  1798. 

Abullonia  (a'bo6-lo'nT-d)  lake,  18  m.  long,  12  m.  wide,  Brusa  vilayet,  Asia  Minor. 

Abu-Slrnbel  (a'bob-sIm'b81)  or  Ipsambul  i.Tp'siun-bool')  place  on  left  bank  of  Nile,  ab. 
22°  25'  N ;  rock  temples. 

AbydOS  (d-bl'd5s)  anc.  town,  Egypt.  See  Arabat  el  Madfun  (Gaz.).  —  anc.  town,  Asia 
Minor,  on  the  Dardanelles  (Hellespont). 

Abyla  (5b'I-ld)  anc.  name  of  rock  at  Ceuta,  Africa,  one  of  the  Pillars  of  Hercules. 

Abyssinia  (Sb'I-Btn'I-d)  Ar.  Habesh  (lia'bSah)  independent  country,  E  Africa,  432,600  □ 
pop.  ab.  8,000,  Adis  Abeba.  See  Abyssinian,  a.  &  n.,  Amharic,  r. 

Acadia  (d-ka'dl-a)  or  Acadie  (a'ka'de')  the  original  French  name  of  Nova  Scotia  ;  set¬ 
tled  by  French  1604.  See  Acadia,  n.  — par.  S  La.  647  □  pop.  32,  X  Crowley. 

Acajutla  (a' ka-hoot'la ;  189)  spt.  Salvador,  on  Pacific  ocean. 

Acambaro  (a-kam'ba-ro)  city,  Guanajuato,  Mexico,  pop.  11. 

Acanceh  (a-kan'sa;  138)  town,  Yucatan,  Mexico,  15  m.  ESE  of  Merida,  pop.  2. 

Acapulco  (a'ka-pool'ko)  spt.  Guerrero,  Mexico,  on  Pac.  oc.  pop.  6 ;  fine  harbor. 

Acari  (a'ka-re')  town,  Arequipa  dept.  Peru,  20  m.  from  Pacific  ocean,  pop.  2. 

Acarnania  and  iEtolia  (ak'ar-na'nT-a,  e-to'li-a)  nome,  NW  Greece,  3,013  □  pop.  141,  # 
Missolonghi. 

Acatlan  (a'kat-lan')  city,  Puebla,  Mexico,  pop.  5. 

Accomac  (Sk'6-mSk')  co.  in  E  of  Va.  502  □  pop.  37,  X  Accomac. 

Accrington  (Sk'rTng-tSn)  mfg.  mun.  bor.  Lancashire,  England,  pop.  45. 

Acerra  (a-chgr'ra)  town,  Caserta  prov.  Italy,  10  m.  N  E  of  Naples,  pop.  comm.  17. 

Achaia  (d-ka'yd)  or  Achaea  (a-ke'd)  anc.  country,  Greece,  of  varying  limits.  See  Achae¬ 
an,  a.  &  n.  —  anc.  Roman  prov.  in  Greece. 

Achaia  (a-ka'yd  ;  u-ki'd;  mod.  Gr.  a-ka'a),  nome,  Morea,  Greece,  pop.  151,  #  Patras. 

Achiu  or  Acheen  (a-oheut),  Du.  Atleh  (a'chS),  native  kingdom,  N  Sumatra,  &  outpost 
prov.  of  the  Du.  E.  Indies,  20,550  □  pop.  582.  See  Achinese,  n.  —  or  Kota  Raja,  Du. 
Kota  Radja  (ko'ta  ra'ja),  its  #  near  N  W  coast. 

Achray,  Loch  (18k  aK-ra' ;  XK'ra)  beautiful  lake,  Perthshire,  Scotland. 

Achtkarspelen  (ast'kar-spa'llin)  vil.  &  comm.  Friesland,  Netherlands,  pop.  comm.  13. 

Acl  Catena  (a'che  ka-ta'na)  comm.  Catania  prov.  Sicily,  Italy,  pop.  6. 

Acireale  (a'che-ra-a'Ia)  town  &  spt.  Catania  prov.  Sicily,  Italy,  pop.  comm.  36. 

Aci  Sant’  Antonio  (a'che  san-tan-to'nyo)  town,  Catania  prov.  Sicily,  Italy,  p.  comm.  6. 

Ackerman  (Sk'er-man)  town,  a  X  of  Choctaw  co.  Mississippi,  pop.  1. 

Ackley  (Xk'lT)  town,  Hardin  co.  Iowa,  pop.  1. 

Aconcagua  (a'kon-ka'gwa)  highest  peak,  Andes  mts.  Argentina,  23,080  ft.  high.  —  prov. 
N  of  Valparaiso,  Chile,  5,410  □  pop.  133,  #  San  Felipe. 

Ac  qua  pendente  (ak'kwa-peu-dSn'ta)  comm.  Rome  prov.  Italy,  pop.  6. 

Acquasanta  (ak'kwa-san'ta)  comm.  Ascoli  Piceno  prov.  Marches,  Italy,  pop.  8. 

Acquaviva  delle  Fonti  (a'kwa-ve'va  dSl'la  fon'te)  comm.  Bari  prov.  Italy,  pop.  11. 

Acqui  (iik'kwe)  anc.  A'qu.f,  or  A'quje  Sta'tiel'l.e,  comm.  Alessandria  prov.  Italy,  pop.  15. 

Acre  (a'ker;  a'ker)  one.  PTOLEMA'Is,8pt.  city  on  promontory  N  of  Mt.  Carmel,  Syria,  pop.  10. 

Acre  (a'kra),  tor.  Brazil,  S  W  of  Amazonas  state,  74,000  □  pop.  70. 

Acrl  (a'kre)  town,  Cosenza  prov.  Calabria,  Italy,  pop.  comm.  13. 

Acrocorlnthus  (Sk'ro-ko-rTn'thSs)  rock  near  Corinth  in  Greece,  1,886  ft.  high,  on  which 
was  anciently  a  citadel ;  medieval  fortifications. 

Actlum  (Sk'shT-am ;  -tT-izm)  promontory  and  anc.  town,  Acarnania  and  ,'Lt  olia  nome, 
Greece ;  naval  battle,  31  b.  c. 

Acton  (Sk'tSn)  town,  Middlesex  co.  Mass.  pop.  2.  —  town,  Middlesex,  Eng. ;  sub.  of  Lon¬ 
don,  pop.  58. 

Actopan  (ak-to'pan)  town,  Hidalgo,  Mexico,  pop  2. 

Aeushnet  (d-kdSsh'nSt)  town,  Bristol  co.  Mass,  near  New  Bedford,  pop.  2. 

Acworth  (Sk'wSrth)  town,  Cobb  co.  Georgia,  pop.  1 . 

Ada  (a'dd)  co.  S  W  Ida.  1,136  □  pop.  29,  X  Boise.  —  vil.  X  of  Norman  co.  Minn.  pop.  1.  — 
vil.  Hardin  co.  O.  pop.  2. —  city,  X  of  Pontotoc  co.  Okla.  pop.  4  —  (pron.  S'dS)  town, 
Bacs-Bodrog  co.  Hungary,  pop.  comm.  13. 

Adabazar  (a'da-ba-zar')  town,  Constantinople  vilayet,  Turkey  in  Asia,  pop.  25. 

Adal  Khokh  (a-di'  k6k)  mt.  group  &  its  highest  peak,  15,274  ft.  cen.  Caucasus,  Russia. 

Adair  (d-dftr')  co.  S  W  cen.  Io.  573  □  pop.  14,  X  Greenfield.  —  co.  S  Ky.  400  □  pop.  17,  X 
Columbia.  —  co.  N  N  E  Mo.  571  □  pop.  23,  X  Kirksville.  —  co.  E  Okla.  584  □  pop.  11, 
X  Stilwell. 

Adal  (a-dal')  region,  W  of  Gulf  of  Aden,  E  Africa,  mostly  in  French  Somali  Coast. 

Adalia  (a-da'le'a)  or  Satalia  ( sa-ta'le'a)  spt.  Konia  vilayet,  Turkey  in  Asia,  pop.  30. 

Adamawa  (K'da-ma'wa)  region,  Northern  Nigeria  &  Kamerun,  cen.  Africa,  #  Yola. 

Adams  (Sd'Smz)  co.  N  E  Col.  1,262  □  pop.  9,  X  Brighton.  —  co.  W  Ill.  842  □  pop.  65,  X 
Quincy.  —  co.  E  Ind.  337  □  pop.  22,  X  Decatur.  —  co.  S IV  Io.  427  □  pop.  11,  X  Corning. 
—  co.  S  W  Miss.  426  □  pop.  25,  X  Natchez.  —  co.  S  Nebr.  565  □  pop.  21,  X  Hastings.— 
co.  S  W  N.  Dak.  997  □  pop.  5,  X  Hettinger.  —  co.  S  O.  546  □  pop.  25,  X  West  Union.  — 
co.  S  Pa.  528  □  pop.  34,  X  Gettysburg.  —  co.  E  Wash.  1,912  □  pop.  11,  X  Ritzville.  — 
co.  cen.  Wis.  684  □  pop.  9,  X  Friendship,  —town,  Berkshire  co.  Mass.  pop.  13.  —  vil. 
Jefferson  co.  N.  Y.  pop.  1. 

Adam’S  Bridge,  chain  of  shoals  between  Ceylon  and  India. 

Adams,  Mount,  peak  of  White  mts.  Coos  co.  N.  H.  5,805  ft.  high.  —  peak  of  Cascade 
range,  Yakima  co.  Wash.  12,470  ft.  high. 

Adam’s  Peak,  mountain  in  Ceylon,  7,420  ft.  high. 

Adams  Point,  at  mouth  of  Columbia  riv.  N  W  Oregon. 

Adamsten  (SdMmz-tSn)  town,  Harrison  co.  West  Virginia. 

Adamuz  (a'tha-mooth' ;  146,  268)  comm.  Cordoba  prov.  Spain,  pop.  7. 

Adana  (ii'da-na)  Turkish  vilayet,  Asia  Minor,  15,400  □  pop.  422.  —  its  #  pop.  42. 

Addington  (Xd'Tng-tiin)  agr.  co.  S  E  Ontario,  Canada. 

Addison  (ad'I-sim)  past.  &  agr.  co.  W  Vt.  756  □  pop.  20,  X  Middlebury.  —  vil.  Steuben  co. 
N.  Y.  pop.  2. 

Addyston  (3d'is-tSn)  vil.  Hamilton  co.  Ohio,  pop.  2. 

Adel  (a'dSl')  town,  Berrien  co.  Ga.  pop.  2.  — town,  X  of  Dallas  co.  Io.  pop.  1. 

Adelaide  ( Sd'e-lad)  co.  South  Australia,  Australia,  pop.  210.  —  city,  #  of  S.  Australia,  on 
Torrens  riv.  pop.  42,  with  suburbs  190;  univ.  —  town,  E  Cape  prov.  U.  of  S.  Africa,  pop.  3. 

Addlie  Land  (a'da'le')  barren  antarctic  region,  66°  30'  S,  140°  E. 

Adelsberg  Ca'dels-bSrK)  town,  Carniola,  Austria. 

Aden  (a'den  ;  a'dSn)  fortified  spt.  &  ter.  S  W  Arabia  80  □  pop.  46 ;  a  British  possession 
since  1839,  now  attached  to  the  Bombay  presidency. 

Aden,  Gulf  of,  between  S  coast  of  Arabia  &  coast  of  Africa. 

Adernd  (a'der-nS')  town,  Catania  prov.  Sicily,  at  foot  of  Mt.  Etna,  pop.  comm.  30. 

Adige  (a'de-ja)  anc.  Ath'esis,  riv.  N  Italy,  about  220  m.  long 

Adirondack  Mountains  ( ad'T-r5n'dXk)  group  in  N  N.  Y.  ;  Mt.  Marey  the  highest,  5,344  ft. 

Adis  Abeba  (a'dTs  a-ba'ba)  town,  #  of  Slioa  &  of  Abyssinia,  pop.  30-35. 

Adjuntas  (ad-hoon'tas ;  189)  mun.  (pop.  17)  &  town  (pop.  1)  Aguadilla  dept.  Porto  Rico. 

AdlerkOSteletZj[ad'ler-kos'te-lets)  comm.  Bohemia,  Austria,  pop.  5. 

Adlershoi  (ad'lers-bof)  vil.  Brandenburg  prov.  Prussia,  pop.  comm.  11. 


Admiralty  Inlet  (Xd'mT-ral-tT)  branch  of  Puget  sound,  N  W  Washington. 

Admiralty  Island,  isl.  off  S  Alaska,  about  100  m.  long,  N  of  Frederick  sound. 
Admiralty  Islands,  group  in  the  Pacific,  N  E  of  New  Guinea. 

Admiralty  Sound,  W  coast  Tierra  del  Fuego,  S.  America. 

Adorf  (a'dfirf)  mfg.  town,  Saxony  kingdom,  Germany,  pop.  8. 

Adour  (a/ door')  anc.  At'uros,  riv.  about  200  m.  long,  Pyrenees  mts.  to  Bay  of  Biscay,  France. 
Adowa  (a'do-wa)  anc.  Ad'ua,  town,  #  of  Tigre  in  Abyssinia,  pop.  3. 

Adra  (ii'dra)  anc.  Abde'ra,  spt.  Almeria  prov.  Spain,  pop.  comm.  10. 

AdranosCa'dra-nSsjrunt.MugalicllOnSo'ga-lech'),  anc.  RHYN'DACus,riv.NW  Asia  Minor. 
Adrar  (a-drar')  mountainous  region,  W  part  of  the  Sahara,  Africa,  #  Wadan.  — moun¬ 
tainous  region,  cen.  Sahara,  N  E  of  Timbuktu. 

Adria  (a'dre-a)  anc.  Ha'dria  or  A'tria,  town,  Rovigo  prov.  Veuetia,  Italy,  pop.  comm. 
18.  —  See  Adriatic  Sea  {Gaz.). 

Adrian  (a'drl-5n)  city,  X  of  Lenawee  co.  Mich.pop.il.  —  vil. Nobles  co.  Minnesota,  pop.  1. 
Adrianople  (Sd'ri-dn-o'p’l ;  a'drl-)  Turk.  Edirneh  (S-dYr'n8)  former  vilayet  of  European 
Turkey,  14,822  □  pop.  1,028.  — anc.  Adrianop'olis,  or  Hadrianop'olis,  its  #  pop.  83. 
Adriatic  Sea  (a'dre-St'Ik ;  Xd'ri-)  or  Gulf  of  Venice,  anc.  A'dria  or  Ma'iie  A'driat'icum, 
arm  of  Mediterranean  sea,  E  of  Italy,  500  ill.  long. 

Adula  (a-doo'la  ;  a'doo-la)  mts.  Swiss  Alps  ;  highest  peak  Giiferhorn,  11,130  ft. 
Adunara,  Du.  Adoenara  (a'dob-na'ra)  isl.  E  of  Flrres,  Du.  E.  Indies,  224  □. 

ASgades  (e-ga'dez)  or  Algales  (-tez),  It.  Egadi  (e'ga-de),  group  of  isls.  off  W  Sicily, 
Italy,  pop.  12. 

jEgean  Sea  (e-je'Sn)  bet.  Asia  Minor  &  Greece,  400  m.  long,  200  bread.  See  zEgecs,  n. 
5. Igina  (e-ji'nd)  or  Aigina  (S-ye'na)  town  &  isl.  Greece,  in  Gull  of  zEgira,  pop.  town  6; 
isl.  about  9  m.  long.  See  jEginetan,  o. 

2Egina,  Gulf  of,  anc.  Saron'iccs  Si'nus,  on  E  coast  of  Greece,  S  of  Attica  nome. 

JEgion  (e'jl-on)  or  Aigion  (a'yon)  or  Vostitza  (vos-tet'sa)  spt.  town,  Achaia  nome, 
Greece,  pop.  8. 

/Egospotami  (e'g5s-pot'd-mi)  or  Algospolamos  (-m5s)  riv.  A-  town,  anc.  Thrace,  in  the 
Chersonese  ;  naval  battle  B.  c.  405. 

Alolis  (e'6-lls)  anc.  country,  N  W  Asia  Minor.  See  2Eolian,  a.  &  n. 

Alolus,  Mount  (e'6-lus)  peak,  S  W  Col.  14,054  ft.  high. 

Alrb  iar'fi'  )  isl.  Denmark,  S  of  Fyn  isl.  about  15  m.  long,  35  □  pop.  12. 

Aerschot  (ar'sKSt)  town,  Brabant  prov.  Belgium,  pop.  comm.  8. 

iEtolia  (e-to'lr-d)  anc.  dist.  Greece,  now  part  of  Acarnania  &  Aitolia  nome.  See  -Eto- 
li an,  a.  &  71. 

Alforl  (af-fo're)  comm.  Milan  prov.  Lombardy,  Italy,  pop.  16. 

Afghanistan  (af-gSii'T-stan')  country,  S  Asia,  250,000  □  pop.  5,000,  #  Kabul.  See  Af¬ 
ghan,  71. 

Afium  (a'fe-oom')  city,  Brusa  vilayet,  Asia  Minor,  pop.  37  ;  opium  trade. 

Afragola  (a'fra-go'Ia)  town  and  comm.  Naples  prov.  Italy,  pop.  comm.  23. 

Africa  (Xf'rT-kd)  continent,  4,970  m.  long,  4,700  broad,  11,608,000  □  pop.  138,806,  coast 
line  16,10(1  miles.  See  Libya  (Gaz.),  African,  a.  &  n. 

Afton  (Sf'tSn)  town,  Union  co.  Io.  pop.  1.  — town,  Ottawa  co.  Okla.  pop.  1. 

Afzalgarh  (uf'zul-gur')  town,  Bijnor  dist.  United  Provs.  Br.  India,  pop.  8. 

Agades  (a'ga-dgz)  city,  #  of  Asben  native  kingdom,  French  Sahara,  Africa,  pop.  8. 
Agamenticus,  Mount  (ag'd-men'tl-kizs)  York  co.  Me. ;  a  sailors’  landmark,  673  ft. 
Agafia  (a-gan'ya)  chief  town  of  Guam,  Mariana  islands,  pop.  7. 

Agar  (a'gur')  town,  Gwalior  state,  Central  India,  pop.  30. 

Agartala  (a'gdr-tul'o)  town,  #  of  Hill  Tippera  state,  India,  pop.  10. 

Agawam  (Sg'a-w6m)  town,  Hampden  co.  Massachusetts,  pop.  4. 

Agde  (agd)  anc.  Ag'atha,  town  &  port,  dept,  Herault,  France,  on  Herault  river,  pop.  10. 
Agen  (a'zhiiN')  anc.  Agin'nuh,  town,  #  of  Lot-et-Garonne,  Fr.  on  Garonne  river,  pop.  19. 
communal  pop.  23. 

Agdnois  (a'zha'mva')  anc.  dist.  France,  now  in  dept.  Lot-et-Garonne. 

Agincourt  (a'zhXN'koor' ;  E.  Sj'Tn-kort ;  201)  vil.  dept.  Pas-de-Calais,  Fr. ;  battle  1416. 
Aglra  (a-je'rii)  a»c.  Agyr'ium,  town,  Catania  prov.  Sicily,  Italy,  pop.  comm.  22. 
Agnadello  (an'ya-dM'lo)  vil.  Cremona  prov.  Italy,  pop.  comm.  2;  battle  1609. 

Agno  Grande  (ag'no  gran'da)  riv.  NW  Luzon,  Philippine  islands,  to  Lingayen  gulf. 
Agnone  (a-nyo'na)  comm.  Campobasso  prov.  Abruzzi  e  Molise,  Italy,  pop.  9. 

Agong,  Gunong  (goo-nSng'  a-g5ng')  volcanic  mt.  Bali  isl.  Sunda  isls.  ab.  10,500  ft.  high. 
Agoub  (a'gwa')  town,  Dahomey,  French  W.  Africa,  pop.  20. 

Agout  (a'goo')  trib.  of  Tarn  riv.  H8rault  &  Tarn  depts.  S  France,  ab.  110  m.  long. 

Agra  (a'gra)  formerly  North-Western  Provinces, part  of  United  Prove,  of  Agra  A  Oudh, 
Br.  India,  83,198  □  pop.  34,624.  — div.  of  United  Provs.  of  Agra  &  Oudb,Br.  India,  10,078  O 
pop.  5,00S. — dist.  of  Agra  div.  1,845  □  pop.  1,022.  —  city,  #  of  div.  &  dist.  pop.  185. 
See  Taj  Mahal  ( Vocab .). 

Agram  (a'griim;  5g'r5m')  Croat.  Zagrab  (zii'grab)  co.  Croatia,  Hungary.  2,759  □  pop. 
515.  — anc.  Zagra'bia,  city  with  municipal  rights,  Hungary,  geographically  in  &  #  of 
Croatia  and  Slavonia,  26  □  pop.  79. 

Agrinion  (a-gre'nyon)  or  Vrakhori  ( vra-K6're)  town,  Acarnania  <S:  Aitolia,  Greece,  pop.  8. 
Aguacate  (a'gwa-ka'ta)  dist.  &town,  Havana  prov.  Cuba,  pop.  dist.  7,  town  1. 

Aguada  (a-gwa'tha ;  140)  dist.  &  city,  Aguadilla  dept.  Porto  Rico,  pop.  dist.  11,  city  1. 
Aguadas  (a-gwa'thas ;  146)  town,  Antioquia  dept.  Colombia,  pop.  mun.  dist.  26. 
Aguadilla  (a'gwa-thel'ya;  146,  195)  dept.  NW  part  Porto  Rico,  pop.  100.  —  mun.  &  spt. 
town,  its  #  pop.  mun.  21,  town  6. 

Aguas  Buenas  (ii'gwas  bwa'nas)  mun.  (p.  8)  &  town  (p.  1),  Guayama  dept.  Porto  Rico. 
Aguascalientes  (-kal-ySn'tas)  state,  cen.  Mexico,  2,970  □  pop.  121.  —  its  #  pop.  45. 
Aguilar  (a'ge-lar')  town,  Cordoba  prov.  Spain,  pop.  comm.  13. 

Agullas  (a'ge-las)  spt.  town,  Murcia  prov.  Spain,  pop.  comm.  16. 

Agulhas,  Cape  (a-gool'yas;  a-gul'ds)  most  S  point  of  Africa,  E  of  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
Agusan  (ii-goo'san)  riv.  NE  Mindanao,  Philippine  islands,  flows  into  Butuan  bay. 

Ahlen  (a'lfu)  town,  Westphalia,  Prussia,  pop.  11. 

Ahmadabad  (a'mud-a-bad')  dist.  of  Northern  div.  Bombay  pres.  Br.  India,  3,816  □  pop. 
828.  —  city,  its  #  pop.  216. 

Alunadnagar  (a'nnid-nug'dr)  dist.  of  Central  div.  Bombay  pres.  Br.  India,  6,586  □  pop. 
945.  —  city,  its  #  pop.  42. 

Ahmadpur  (a'mud-poor')  town,  Bahawalpur  state,  Punjab,  India,  pop.  10. 

Ahrweiler  (ar'vl'ler)  town,  Rhine  Prov.  Prussia,  pop.  6. 

Ahuacatlan  (a-wa'kat-lan')  town,  Queretaro  state.  Mexico. 

Ahuachapan  (a-wa'cha-pan')  town,  Salvador,  Central  America,  pop.  14. 

Ahualulco  de  Mercado  (a'wa-lool'ko  da  mgr-ka'tho  ;  146)  city.  Jalisco.  Mexico,  pop.  6. 
Aibonito  (l'bo-ne'to)  mun.  &  town,  Guayama  dept.  Porto  Rico,  pop.  mun.  11,  town  2. 
Aichi  (i'che)  dist.  cen.  Honshu  isl.  Japan,  1,863  □  pop.  1,789. 

Aidin  d-den').  See  Smyrna  (Gaz.).  —anc.  Tral'i.es,  town,  Smyrna  vilayet,  Turkey,  p.  35. 
Aidono  (I-do'na)  comm.  Caltanissetta  prov.  Sicily,  Italy,  pop.  comm.  8. 

Aiguesmortes  (eg'mort')  o?ic.  A'qu je  Mor'to®,  town  &  comm.  dept.  Gard,  France,  pop. 

4 ;  medieval  fortifications. 

Aigun  (I-gd6n')  or  Heilungklang-cheng  (lia'lSong-kyang'chfing')  treaty  port,  N  E  Man- 
churia,  on  the  Amur  riv.  pop.  9. 

Aiken  fS'kSn)  agr.  co.  W  South  Carolina,  1,100  □  pop.  42.  —  its  X  pop.  4. 

Ailsa  Craig  (al'sd  krag')  rocky  isl.  1,114  fL  high,  Firth  of  Clyde,  Scotland. 

Ain  (5n)  dept.  E  France,  2,249  □  pop.  342,  *  Bourg. 

AlU-Sefra  ( a'en-sef'ra)  ter.  S  Algeria,  44,4800  pop.  147.  — town, in  ter.  on  railroad.  >24  m. 

S  of  Oran,  pop.  1. 

Ainsworth  (anz'wilrth)  vil.  X  of  Brown  co.  Nebraska,  pop.  1. 

Aintab  (m'taV)  town,  Aleppo  vilayet,  Asiatic  Turkey,  pop.  45. 

Ain-Temouchent  (a'en  tS'moo-shSnt')  town,  dept.  Oran,  NW  Algeria,  pop.  8,  comm.  9. 
Air.  Point  Of  (Sr),  at  month  of  Dee  riv.  Flintshire,  Wales. 

Airdrie  (Sr'dre)  pari.  &  mun.  burgh,  Lanarkshire,  Scotland,  pop.  mun  b.  24. 

Aire  (ar)  fortified  town,  dept.  Pas-de-Calais,  France,  pop.  4,  comm.  8.  —  an c.  Vi'cijs  Je'- 
lics,  later  Atu'res,  town,  dept.  Landes,  France,  pop.  5.  —  riv.  W  Yorkshire.  Eng.  70  in. 
to  Ouse  riv. 


Aba,  mt.  See  Sangi  Islands. 
Abury.  See  Avebury. 

Accad.  See  Akkad. 

Accra  or  Acra.  Vars.  of  Akkra. 
Acesines.  See  Chenab. 
Achelous.  See  Aspropotamos. 
Acroceraunia.  See  Glossa, 


Cape. 

Addar.  Raa.  See  Box,  Cape. 
Adoenara.  See  Adunara. 
Adrianopolis.  See  Adrian¬ 
ople. 

Adua.  See  Adowa. 
jEgates.  SeejEoADES. 


^Eguaa.  See  Linosa. 

^Emilia,  zflEtna,  etc.  See  Emilia, 
Etna,  etc. 

/Enos.  See  Enos. 
zEnus.  See  Inn. 

|  zEoliae  Insula.  See  Lipari  Is- 

I  LANDS. 


^tna.  See  Etna. 

Agatha.  See  Agde. 
Agbatana.  See  Ecratana. 
Agendicum.  See  Sens. 
Aggershus.  See  Akershus. 
Aginnum.  See  Agen. 
Agosta.  See  Augusta,  Italv. 


|  Agra and  Oudh,  United  Provinces 

of.  See  United  Provinces  of 
I  Agra  and  Oudh. 

Agrlgentum.  SeeGiRGENTi. 
Agnstos.  SeeNiAUSTA. 

Agwey.  Var.  of  Agoue. 
Agylla.  See  C.ere. 


|  Agyrium.  SccAgira. 
Anmedabad  Var.  of  Ahmada¬ 
bad. 

Aidonat.  See  Paramythia. 
Aigina  See  vEgina. 

Aigion.  SeejEciON. 

Air.  See  Asben. 


□  means  square  miles  ;  #,  capital ;  X,  co.  seat;  agr.,  agricultural ;  cml.,  commercial ;  mfg.,  manufacturing ;  min.,  mining;  spt.,  seaport ;  tp.,  township  ;  vil..  village. 
Population  is  given  in  nearest  thousands :  2  =  1,500  to  2,499  ;  3  =  2,500  to  3,499,  etc.  ;  less  than  1,000  not  given.  See  Abbreviations,  p.  2379. 
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^Adrianople>  01  ^airebolu  (hi-rS'bo-l<56)  town,  formerly  Turkish,  43  m.  SE  of 

AiroUl  (i-rS'la)  town,  Benevento  prov.  Italy,  about  23  m.  N  E  of  Naples,  pop.  5. 

ai  I?-/°i  rVi1-w!C!n?  cautoii;  ®witz.  at  S  end  of  St.  Gotliard  tunnel,  pop.  comm.  2. 

Alshihik  (i  sin-ink  )  lake,  107  □  W  Yukon,  Can.;  N  terminus  of  White  Pass  &  Yukon 
railway. 

r*v*  a^°ut  1*5  m.  long,  N  France.  —  agr.  &  mfg.  dept.  N  France, 
2,808  LI  pop.  o30,  #  Laon. 

Aitkin  (at/kln)  co.  E  cen.  Minn.  1,830  □  pop.  10.  —  vil.  its  X  pop.  2. 

Aitut<lki  (i'too-ta'ke )  one  of  the  Cook  islands,  S.  Pacific,  7  Q  ;  to  New  Zealand. 

4,  .i~  (i/ va-lek')  anc.  Heracle'a, coast  town,  Smyrna  vilayet,  AsiaMinor.  Turkey,  pop.25. 

AlX  (aks,  as)  anc .  A'qu.i:  Skx’ii.k,  city.  dept.  Bouches-du-Rhfine,  France,  pop.  19, 
communal  pop.  30 ;  battle  102  B.  c. 

Ais-les-Bains  (-la-biN')  one.  A'qvm  Gra'tia'n.e,  town,  dept.  Savoie,  France,  pop.  C, 
comm.  9;  hot  springs.  ‘ 

Ajaccio  (8-yat'cho),  fortified  apt.  %  of  Corsica,  pop.  10,  comm.  19  ;  Napoleon’s  birthplace. 

AJaigarh  (a-ji'gur')  native  state.  Central  India,  771  □  pop.  80. 

Ajmer  (fij-raer' ;  Spinel7)  dist.  of  Ajmer-Merwara  prov.  Br.  India,  2,070  □  pop  380  _ 

city,  #  of  Ajmer-Merwara  prov.  pop.  86. 

Ajmer-Merwara  (-mgr-wa'rii)  prov.  Rajputaua,  Br.  India,  2,711  □  pop.  501. 

Ajodhya  (a-jod'hya)  town,  Fyzabad  dist.  United  Provs.  Br.  India,  pop.  12;  fair. 

Akabah,  Gulf  Ol_(a'ka-ba)  anc.  Si'nus  Acl'anit'icus,  N  E  arm  of  Red  sea,  W  Arabia. 

Akalkot  (uk'fil-kot')  native  state,  Bombay  pres.  India,  498  □  pop.  89.  —  town,  its  #,  23 
m.  S  E  of  Sholapur,  pop.  9. 

A  lias  hi  (a'ka-she^)  city',  W  Housliu  isl.  Japan,  on  the  coast  near  Kobe,  pop.  20. 

Akassa  (ii-kas'a)  vil.  Southern  Nigeria,  Africa,  at  mouth  of  Niger. 

Aken  (a'ken)  town,  Saxony  prov.  Prussia,  on  Elbe  river,  pop.  8. 

Akerman  ('a'kgr-man')  or  Akkerman,  anc.  Ty'ras,  town,  Bessarabia,  Russia,  pop.  30. 

Akershus  (ii'kSrs-hoos')  or  Aggershus  (ag'Srs-)  prov.  Norway,  2,054  □  pop.  128,  # 
Christiania. 

Akhaitsikh  1  J'Kal-tseK')  cml.  city',  Tiflis  prov.  Transcaucasia,  Russia  in  Asia,  pop.  15. 

Akhissar  (ak'hls-sar')  one.  Thyati'ra,  town,  Smyrna  vilayet,  Asia  Minor,  pop.  12.  —  See 
Kroia  (Gaz.). 

Akhlat  (aK'lat/)  town  on  Lake  Van,  Bitlis  saujak  &  vilayet,  Turkey  in  Asia,  pop.  2. 

Akhmim  (aK'mem')  or  Ekhmim  1  SR'mein'),  anc.  Chem'mis,  later  Panop'olis,  town  on 
Nile  riv.  Upper  Egypt,  ab.  20t°  N  lat.  pop.  19. 

Akhtnba  (aK-too'ba)  large  E  branch  diverging  from  lower  Volga  riv.  Russia. 

Akhtyrka  (aK-ttr'ka)  town,  Kharkov  govt.  European  Russia,  pop.  31. 

Akita  (a'ke-ta)  dist.  N  Honshu,  Japan,  4,490  □  pop.  894.  —  city  in  dist.  pop.  36. 

Akkad  or  Accad  (5k'&d  ;  ak'iid)  the  southern  or  (according  to  some)  northern  div.  of  anc. 
Babylonia,  —  city  in  same.  See  Akkad,  a. 

Akkra  (5k'ra)  town,  %  of  British  Gold  Coast  colony,  Africa,  pop.  20, 

Akmolinsk  (ak'm5-lyensk')  govt,  of  Russia,  in  cen.  Asia,  225,074  □  pop.  1,064,  #  Omsk. 

AkOla  (a-ko'la)  dist.  W  Berar,  Br.  India,  4,111  □  pop.  789.  —  city,  its  #  pop.  22. 

Akot  (a-kot')  cml.  town,  Akola  dist.  Berar,  Br.  India,  pop.  18. 

Akron  (Xk'r&n)  town,  Plymouth  co.  Io.  pop.  1.  —  vil.  Erie  co.  N.  Y.  pop.  2.  —  city,  X  of 
Summit  co.  O.  pop.  69;  Buchtel  college. 

Akseral  (ak'sg-rl')  town,  N  E  Konia  vilayet,  Turkey  in  Asia,  pop.  5. 

Aksu  (ak'soo')  Chin.  Wensuh  (wfin'soo')  cml.  town,  Sinkiang  prov.  China,  pop.  20. 

Akun  (a'koon')  one  of  the  Aleutian  islands,  an  active  vol.  lat.  54°  17'  N,  165°  32'  W. 

Akutan  (a'koo-tiin')  one  of  the  Aleutian  islands,  an  active  volcano,  3,888  ft.  high. 

Akyab  (ak'yal/)  dist.  of  Arakau  div.  Lower  Burma,  5,136  □  pop.  530.  —  town,  #  of  dist. 
&  of  Arakan  div.  pop.  38. 

Alabama  (JFa-ba'md;  -b&m'd)  riv.  in  Ala.  312  m.  long,  Hows  into  Tombigbee  riv.  —  a  S 
state  of  the  U.  S.  51,279  □  pop.  2,138,  #  Montgomery.  See  Confederate  States  of 
America,  Cotton  State.  —  City,  town,  Etowah  co.  Ala.  pop.  4. 

Alabat  (sPla-biit';  133)  isl.  off  N  coast  Tayabas  prov.  Luzon,  Phil,  islands,  95  □  pop.  5. 

Alachua  (a-15eh'<5o-d)  agr.  co.  N  Fla.  1,262  □  pop.  34,  )  v  Gainesville. 

Ala-Dagh  (a'la-dag')  mt.  chain  SE  Asia  Minor,  N  of  Adana.  —  mt.  range  N  Asia  Minor, 
N  of  Angora.  —  mt.  group,  E  Turkish  Armenia,  lit.  11,549  ft.;  source  of  eastern  Euphrates. 

Alagoas  (a/la-gora8h)  state,  Brazil,  22,583  □  pop.  785,  #  Manceio.  —  city  in  same,  pop.  15. 

AlagOllihas  (a'la-go-en'yash)  town,  Bahia,  Brazil,  pop.  13. 

Alagoz,  Russ.  Alagez  (a'la-ggz')  volcanic  mt.  Erivan  govt.  Russ.  13,500  ft.  high. 

Alai  (a-11')  mts.  S  E  Turkestan  ;  average  ht.  16,000  ft.;  highest  over  18,000  ft. 

Alais  (a'16'),  anc.  Ale'sla,  town,  dept.  Gard,  France,  pop.  21,  communal  pop.  30. 

Ala]uela  (a'la-liwa'la;  189)  prov.  Costa  Rica,  Cen.  Am.  pop.  90.  —  town,  its  #  11  m.  W  N  W 
of  San  Josg,  pop.  6. 

Alalakeiki  (a-la'la-kg'e-ke)  channel,  Hawaiian  isls.  bet.  Maui  &  Kahoolawe. 

Alamance  (51'd-m5ns)  co.  N  cen.  N.  C.  492  □  pop.  29,  X  Graham. 

Alameda  (aPd-ma'dd ;  -rne'dd)  co.  W  Cal.  732  □  pop.  246,  X  Oakland.  —  city  in  Alameda 
co.  pop.  23. 

Alamos  (a'la-mos)  min.  city,  Sonora  state,  Mexico,  pop.  6. 

Alamosa  (Xl'd-mo'sd)  mfg.  town,  Conejos  co.  Colorado,  pop.  3. 

Aland  Islands  (o'lan  ;  o'lan)  arch,  in  Gulf  of  Bothnia,  chief  isl.  Aland. 

Alapaevsk  (a/la-pa'ySfsk)  town,  Perm  govt.  Russia  in  Asia,  pop.  8. 

Alapur  (d-la'poor')  town,  Budaun  dist.  United  Provs.  of  Agra  &  Oudh^Br.  India,  pop.  6. 

Alarcos  (a-lar'kos)  hill  and  former  vil.  Ciudad  Real,  Spain  ;  battle  1195. 

Alar  6  (a'la-ro')  comm.  Majorca  isl.  Baleares,  Spain,  pop.  6. 

Alaskan  ("a-la'shan')  mt.  range,  bet.  Mongolia  &  Kansu,  alt.  9,800  ft.  —  region,  S  Mon¬ 
golia,  W  of  mts. 

Alashehr  (a-la'shg'h’r)  anc.  Philadelphia,  city,  Smyrna  vilayet,  Asia  Minor,  pop.  22. 

Alaska  (d-15s'kd)  organized  ter.  U.  S.  A.  590,884  D  pop.  64,  #  Juneau  ;  acquired  in  1867. 
See  Alaskan,  n.  —  peninsula  of  same  in  SW  part.— Sound.  See  Shelikof  Strait  {Gaz.). 

Alassio  (a-las'syo)  comm.  Genoa  prov.  Italy,  pop.  6. 

Alatrl  (a-la'tre)  anc.  Ala'trium,  town,  Rome  prov.  Italy,  pop.  comm.  16. 

Alatyr  (aGi-tir')  town  at  junction  Alatyr  and  Sura  rivs.  Simbirsk  govt.  Russia,  pop.  14. 

Alausi  (a-la'db-se')  town,  Chimborazo  prov.  Ecuador,  pop.  4. 

Alava  (a'la-va)  prov.  N  Spain  1,176  □  pop.  97,  #  Vittoria. 

Alayor  (a'la-yor')  comm.  Minorca  isl.  Baleares,  Spain,  pop.  5. 

Alba  (al'ba)  anc.  Ai/ba  Pompe'ia,  town,Cuueo  prov.  Italy,  on  Tanaroriv.  pop.  comm. 

Albacete  (aPba-tha'ta)  prov.  SE  Spain,  5,739  □  pop.  26.).  —  its  #  pop.  comm.  -o. 

Alba  Longa  (51'bd  lSq'gd)  anc.  city  near  Rome,  Italy;  founded,  according  to  tradition, 

by  Ascanius  ;  razed  665  b.  c.  4  *  an  a  a 

Albania  (Sl-ba'ni-d;  mod.  Or.  al'va-nye'4)  Albanian  Shklperia  (shkt-pg'rT-A)  independ¬ 
ent  state,  W  Balkan  pen.  bet.  Monteuegro  &  Greece.  See  Albanian,  n. 

Albano,  LagO  dl  (la'go  de  al-ba'no),  anc.  Alba'nus  La'cus,  crater  lake  near  Albano  La- 
ziale  Italy. 

Albano  Lazlale  (lat-syii'la)  comm.  Rome  prov.  Italy,  ab.  12  m.  SEof  Rome,  pop.  9. 

Albano,  Monte  (mon'ta)  anc.  Ai.ba'nus  Mons,  mt.  near  Albano  Laziale,  Italy,  ht.  o, 135 ft. 

Albany  (61'bd-nl)  co.  E  N.  Y.  527  □  pop.  174,  X  Albany.  —  co.  S  E  Wy 
X  Laramie.  —  city,  X  of  Dougherty  co.  Ga.  pop.  8.  —  town,  Delaware 
city,  X  of  Gentry  co.  Mo.  pop.  2.  — city,  #  of  N.  Y.  state  &  X  of  Albany 
city  X  of  Linn  co.  Ore.  pop.  4.  -spt.  municipality,  P  antagenet  co.  S  \V  Western  Aus¬ 
tralia,  pop.  4.  —  riv.  forming  S  boundary  of  Patricia  dist.  Ontario  prov.  Canada,  500  in. 

Alb  are  d  od  ’Adige  (al'ba-ra'do  dii'de-.ia)  comm.  Verona  prov.  Venetia.  Italy,  pop.  5 

Albav  (al-bi')  prov.  SE  Luzon,  inch  Catanduanes  isl.  Phil.  isls.  I,i83  □  pop.  -40.— uty, 
its  *  &  pueblo,  pop.  14.  — Inlet,  SE  Luzon,  Philippine  islands. 

Albazin  (al-ba'zen)  vil.  on  Amur  riv.  Siberia,  pop.  1.  ,  , 

Albemarle  (ai'b^-marl)  co.  cen.  Va.  750  □  pop.  30  X  Charlottesville.  -  town,  X  of 
Stanlv  co  N  C.  pop.  2. —isl.  Galapagos  group,  Pacihc. 

Albemarle  Sound,  ab.  00  m.  long,  N  E  North  Carolina ;  sep.  from  Atlantic  by  island. 

Albenea  Cal  ben'gh)  anc.  Al'bium  Ingac'num,  spt.  comm.  Genoa  prov.  Italy,  pop.  7. 

US3  Monts  fmW-zal'bSr')  the  most  E  portion  of  the  Renees 

Alberobello  (al'ba-rS-bvI'lo).  .'0111111.  Ban  prov.  Apulia,  Italy.  P"P-  '•  _ _ 

See  in  Vocab. 
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Albert  (51'bert)  co.  New  Brunswick,  Canada,  X  Hopewell  Cape. 

Albert  (al/bSr f) formerly  Ancre(aN'kr’),  town,  dept.  Somme, France,  onAucre  river, pop.  V. 
Alberta  (51-bffr'td)  prov.  N  W  Canada,  253,-85  □  pop.  375,  #  Edmonton. 

Albert  Edward  (Sl'bert  Sd'werd)  mt.  S  E  Brit.  New  Guinea,  12,500  ft. 

Albert  Edward  Nyanza  (nyan'za)  lake,  cen.  Africa,  ab.670D;  disc,  by  Stanley  1889. 
Albert  Lea  (le)  city,  X  Freeborn  co.  Minnesota,  pop.  6. 

Albert  Nyanza  (nyan'za)  lake,  E  cen.  Africa,  110  in.  long,  25  m.  broad. 

Albertville  (Sl'bert-vTl)  town,  Marshall  co.  Alabama,  pop.  2.  —  town,  dept.  Savoie, 
France,  on  Isere  riv.  pop.  4,  comm.  6. 

Albi  (al'be')  anc.  Albi'ga,  city,  %  of  dept.  Tarn,  France,  p.  18,  comm.  25.  See  Albigenses. 
Albia  (5l'bi-d)  city,  X  of  Monroe  co.  Io.  22  m.  W  of  Ottumwa,  pop.  5. 

AlblgnasegO  (al-be/nya-sa'go)  comm.  Padua  prov.  Venetia,  Italy,  pop.  5. 

Albino  (al-be'no)  comm.  Bergamo  prov.  Lombardy,  Italy,  pop.  6. 

Albion  (51'bl-wn)  city,  X  of  Edwards  co.  Ill.  pop.  1 .  —  town,  Noble  co.  Ind.  pop.  1.  —  city, 
Calhoun  co.  Mich.  pop.  6.  —  city,  X  of  Boone  co.  Neb.  pop.  2.  — vil.  X  of  Orleans  co.  N.Y. 
p.  5.  —  town,  X  of  Noble  co.  Ind.  p.  1 .  —  bor.  Erie  co.  Pa.  p.  2.  —  anc.  name  of  England. 
Alblasserdam  (al-blas'er-dam')  vil.  &  comm.  S.  Holland,  Netherlands,  pop.  comm.  6. 
Albona  (al-bo'na)  Ger.  Alben  (al'ben)  comm.  Istria,  Kiistenland,  Austria,  pop.  12. 
Albox  (al-boK' ;  262)  comm.  Almeria  prov.  Spain,  pop.  11. 

Albuera.  La  (la  al-bwa'ra)  vil.  Badajoz  prov.  Spain,  pop.  comm.  1  ;  battle  1811. 

Albula  (al'bdo-la)  mt.  pass  of  the  Grisons,  Switzerland,  7,595  ft.  high. 

Albunol  (aPboo-nyol' ;  133)  comm.  Granada  prov.  Spain,  pop.  8. 

Albuquerque  (51'bu-kGr'ke;  Sp.  pron.  al'boo-kgr'ka)  city,  X  of  Bernalillo  co.  New  Mex. 

pop.  11  ;  Univ.  of  New  Mexico. 

Alburg  (61'btirg)  town,  Grand  Isle  co.  Vermont,  pop.  1. 

Alburquerque  (aFboor-kSr'ka)  town,  N  W  Badajoz  prov.  Spain,  pop.  comm.  11. 

Albury  (61'ber-T)  cml.  town,  New  South  Wales,  on  Murray  river,  pop.  6. 

Alcala  de  Chisbert  (al'ka-la'  da  ches-bart' ;  133)  or  Chisvert  (-vart')  town,  Castellon 
de  la  Plana  prov.  Spain,  pop.  comm.  6. 

Alcala  de  Guadaira  (gwa-thl'ra;  146)  town,  Seville  prov.  Spain,  pop.  comm.  9. 

Alcald  de  Henares  (a-na'ras)  anc.  Complu'tum,  town,  Madrid  prov.  Spain,  pop.  comm. 
12.  See  Complutensian,  a. 

Alcala  de  lOS  Gazules  (los  ga-thoo'las)  town,  Cadiz  prov.  Spain,  pop.  comm.  9. 

Alcala  la  Heal  (la  ra-al')  town,  Jaen  prov.  Spain,  pop.  comm.  17. 

Alcamo  (al'ka-mo)  town,  E  Trapani  prov.  Sicily,  Italy,  pop.  comm.  32. 

Alcanar  (al'ka-nar')  town,  Tarragona  prov.  Spain,  pop.  comm.  5. 

Alcanlz  (al'kan-yeth')  town,  Teruel  prov.  Spain,  on  Guadalope  river,  pop.  comm.  8. 
Alcantara  (al-kan'ta-ra)  anc.  Nor'ba  C^s'are'a,  town,  Caceres  prov.  Spain,  on  Tagus 
river,  pop.  comm.  4  ;  knightly  Order  of  Alcantara  originated  here  in  1217. 

Alcantara  (al-kan'ta-ra)  spt.  town,  Maranhao  state,  Brazil,  pop.  15. 

Alcantarilla  (al-kan'ta-rSl'ya)  comm.  Murcia  prov.  Spain,  pop.  6. 

Alcaudete  (al'kou-tha'ta ;  146)  town,  Ja£n  prov.  Spain,  pop.  comm.  11. 

Alc&zar  de  San  Juan(  al-ka'tliar  da  san  hwan')  conmi.  Ciudad  Real  prov.  Spain,  pop.  14. 
Alcira  (al-the'ra)  anc.  S/et'abic'ula,  town,  Valencia  prov.  Spain,  pop.  comm.  22. 

Alcona  (81-ko'na)  co.  NE  Mich,  on  Lake  Huron,  684  Dpop.  6,  X  Harrisville. 

Alcorn  (51'k6rn)  co.  NE  Miss.  386  □  pop.  18,  X  Corinth. 

Alcoy  (al-koi')  mfg.  town,  Alicante  prov.  Spain,  24  m.  N  of  Alicante,  pop.  comm.  34. 
Aldan  (al-dan')  riv.  Siberia,  over  1,300  m.  long,  flows  into  Lena  river. 

Aldan  Mountains,  range  E  Siberia,  spur  of  Stanovoi  mts.;  source  of  Aldan  river. 
Alderney  (61'der-nT)  Fr.  Aurigny  (o'ren'ye')  anc.  Ridu'na,  Br.  isl.  Eng.  channel,  pop.  2. 
Aldershot  (51'der-sh5t)  town,  Hampshire,  England,  pop.  35  ;  military  camp. 

Alderson  (61'der-sftn)  town,  Greenbrier  &  Monroe  cos.  West  Virginia,  pop.  1. 

Aledo  (d-le'do)  city,  X  of  Mercer  co.  Illinois,  pop.  2. 

Alegrete  (a^a-gra'ta)  town,  Rio  Grande  do  Sul,  Brazil,  pop.  12. 

Aleksandropol  (a-lygk/san-dr6'pol-y’)/o?7;ier/?/  Gumry  (gdbm'rl)  town  &  fortress,  Eri- 
van  govt.  Transcaucasia,  Russia,  pop.  37. 

Aleksandrov  (a-lyek/san-di6f')  town,  Vladimir  govt.  Russia,  pop.  3. 
Aleksandrov-Grushevskoy  (-grdo'shgf-skoi')  town,  Don  Cossacks  prov.  Russia,  pop.  42. 
Alemquer  Ca'lgN-kSr')  town,  Lisbon  dist.  Portugal,  pop.  5. 

Alemteio  (a'ISN-ta'zhdb)  prov.  Portugal,  comprises  diets,  of  Beja,  fivora.  &  Portalegre, 
9,222  □  pop.  479,  #  Evora. 

Alengon  (a'laN'sdN';  Angl.  d-lSn's5n)  mfg.  city,  #  of  dept.  Orne,  France,  pop.  14,  com¬ 
munal  pop.  17. 

Alenuihaha  (a/la-noo/e-ha'ha)  channel,  Hawaiian  isls.  bet.  Hawaii  &  Maui. 

Aleppo  (d-lSp'o)  vilayet,  N  Syria,  30,430  □  pop.  996.  —  its  *  pop.  150.  See  Berean,  n. 
Aleshki  (a-lySsh'ke)  town,  Taurida  govt.  Russia,  on  Dnieper  river,  pop.  10. 
Alessandria  ( a  lSs-san'dre-a)  prov.  Piedmont,  N  Italy,  1,964 Dpop.  808.  —its  #  pop.  76. 
Alessandria  della  Rocca  (dSl'la  rSk'ka)  town,  Girgenti  prov.  Sicily,  pop.  comm.  5. 
Alessio  (a-igs'syo)  Albanian  Lyesh  (lySsh)town,  N  W  Albania,  on  Drill  riv.  near  Adri¬ 
atic  sea,  pop.  3. 

Aleutian  Islands  (d-lu'shdn  ;  d-loo'-)  chain  of  volcanic  isls.  extending  west  from  Alaska 
pen.  Sof  Bering  sea.  — dist.  S  W  Alaska,  pop.  1. 

Alexander  ( 5PSg-z2n'der)  co.  S  Ill.  226  □  pop.  23,  X  Cairo,  —  agr.  co.  W  N.  C.  289  □  pop. 
12,  X  Taylorsville.  —  city,  Tallapoosa  co.  Ala.  pop.  2.  —  mt.  range,  Syr-Daria  &  Semirye- 
cliensk  govts,  cen.  Asia,  W  by  N  of  Issyk-Kul,  highest  Semenov,  15,350  ft. 

Alexander  Archipelago.  S  E  Alaska,  chief  town  Sitka. 

Alexandraland  (51/6g-zan'drd-l£nd/)  a  name  for  Northern  Territory,  Australia. 
Alexandria  (SPeg-zSn'drT-d)  co.  N  E  Va.  31  □  pop.  10,  X  Clarendon.  —  city,  Madison  co. 
Ind.  pop.  5. —  city,  X  of  Rapides  par.  La.  pop.  11.  — city,  X  of  Douglas  co.  Minn.  pop. 
3.  —  city,  geographically  in  Alexandria  co.  Va.  on  Potomac  riv.  1  □  pop.  15.  —  Turk.  Is- 
kanderiyeh  (Ts-kanMg-re'yS)  govt.  19  □  city  and  spt.  Egypt,  on  Mediterranean,  pop. 
332;  battles  1801,  1882.  See  Coptic,  a.  &  n.  —  mun.  N.  S.  W.  Australia,  suburb  of  Syd¬ 
ney,  pop.  10. —  town,  Teleorman  dept.  Great  Wallachia,  Roumania,  pop.  comm.  16. 
Alexandria  Bay,  vil.  Jefferson  co.  N.  Y.  pop.  2 ;  summer  resort. 

Alexandrina.  Lake  (SPeg-zSn-dre'nd)  in  S.  Australia,  at  mouth  of  Murray  river. 

Alezlo  (a-lSt'syo)  comm.  Lecce  prov.  Apulia,  Italy,  pop.  5. 

Alfalfa  (51-f51'fd)  co.  N  W  Okla.  867  □  pop.  18,  X  Cherokee. 

Alfaro  (al-fa'ro)  town,  Logroho  prov.  Spain,  pop.  comm.  6. 

Alield  Cal'fSlt)  town,  Hanover,  Prussia,  on  Leine  river,  pop.  6. 

Alfonsine  (al-f6n'se-na)  town,  Ravenna  prov.  Emilia,  Italy,  pop.  comm.  11. 

Alfortville  (al'for'vel')  comm.  dept.  Seine,  France,  4  m.  S  E  of  Paris,  pop.  18  ;  l£cole  v0- 
t^rinaire  d’Alfort. 


Alfred  (51'frSd)  vil.  Allegany  co.  New  York;  university. 
Alfreton  (61'fer-t’n)  min.  par.  &  town,  Derbyshire,  England, 


pop.  town  19. 


Algeciras  (  .  _  _ 

Algemesi  (al-ha'raa-se';  172)  town,  Valencia  prov.  Spain,  pop.  comm.  10. 
Alaer  (al'ier)  co.  N  W  Mich.  920  □  pop.  8,  X  Muuising. 


.  comm.  16. 


056  □ 

pop.  1,721.  —  spt.  city,  Its  #  &  #  of  Algeria,  pop.  153,  comm.  172.  See  Algerine,  n. 

|  Algoa  Bay  (Sl-go'd)  S  E  coast  of  Cape  prov.  U.  of  S.  Africa. 

Algoma  (51-go'md)  city,  Kewaunee  co.  Wis.  pop.  2.  —  min.  dist.  W  Ontario,  Canada. 
Algona  ( Jl-go'nd)  city,  X  of  Kossuth  co.  Io.  pop.  3. 

Algonac  (51'go-nSk)  vil.  St.  Clair  co.  Mich,  on  St.  Clair  river,  pop.  1. 

Algringen  (al'grlng-en)  vil.  Lorraine,  Germany,  pop.  9. 

Alhama  (al-a'ma)  town,  Granada  prov.  Spain,  pop.  comm.  8.  — town,  Murcia  prov.  Spain, 
pop.  comm.  9.  —  de  Almeria  (da  al/ma-re'a),  town,  Almeria  prov.  Spain,  pop.  comm.  6. 
Alhambra  (ai-h5m'brd)  city,  Los  Angeles  co.  California,  pop.  5. 

Alhaurin  el  Grande  (al-a'do-ren'  el  gran'da)  town,  Malago  prov.  Spain,  pop.  comm.  9. 
Alia  (al'ya)  town,  Palermo  prov.  Sicily,  Italy,  pop.  comm.  6. 

Alicante  (a'le-kan'ta)  prov.  SE  Spain,  2,239  □  pop.  498.  —  its  *  pop.  comm.  65. 

Alice  ( Xl'Ts)  city,  Nueces  co.  Texas,  pop.  2.  


Aix-la-Chapelle.  See  Aachen. 
Ajodhya.  See  Fyzabad. 
AKamagaseki-  See  Shimono- 
seki. 


Akkerman.  See  Akerman. 

Aksum.  See  Axum. 

Alagez.  See  Alao5z. 
Alaghez. 


Var.  of  AlagOz. 


Alamo.  The. 

Alatrium.  SeeALATiu. 
Alba  Pompeia.  See  Alba. 
Alben.  See  Albona. 


Albiga.  See  Albi. 

Albis.  See  Elbe. 

Albium  Ingaunum.  See  Albkn- 
oa. 


Alburgum.  See  Aalborg. 

Alcizar-Quivlr.  Sp.forKsAR- 
el-Kebir,  El. 

Ale8ia.  See  Alais. 


Alexandretta.  See  Iskande- 

RUN. 

Alger.  See  Algiers. 

Alicata.  Var.  of  Licata. 


ale,  senate,  care,  Jim,  account,  arm,  aSA 
food,  foot ;  out,  oil ;  chair ;  go  ;  sing,  i.jk  ;  then,  thin;  nature,  verdure  (250) ; 


sofa  ;  eve,  event,  end,  recent,  maker;  Ice,  Ill;  old,  Sbey,  orb,  5dd,  s&ft,  connect;  use,  unite,  urn,  up,  circus,  menii  ; 

K  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  acli  (144) ;  boN  ;  yet ;  7.I1  =  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Guidh. 
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Alicudi  (a'le-koo'de)  or  Allcuri  (-koo're)  anc.  Ericu'sa,  most  W  isl.  of  the  Lipari  islands. 
AligailJ  (a'le-guuj')  town,  Etah  dist.  United  Prove,  of  Agra  &  Oudh,  Br.  India,  pop.  6. 
Aligarh  (a7le-gur7)  dist.  of  Meerut  div.  United  Provs.  of  Agra&  Oudh,  Br.  India,  1,946  □ 
pop.  1,166.  —  city,  its  #  pop.  65.  The  native  city  is  called  Koil  (ko'el)  or  Kol  (kol). 
Alijos  Rocks  (a-le'hos;  189)  in  Pacific  ocean,  200  m.  W  of  Lower  California. 

Alimena  (a7le-ma'na)J;own,  Palermo  prov.  Sicily,  Italy,  pop.  comm.  5. 

Alimodian  (a/le-mo7de-an' ;  146),  town,  Iloilo  prov.  Panay,  Philippine  islands,  pop.  6. 
Aliquippa  (aPT-kwTp'a)  bor.  Beaver  co.  Pennsylvania,  pop.  2. 

Allwal  North  (a/le-wal')  town,  E  Cape  prov.  U.of  S. Africa, p.5;  health  resort;  hot  springs. 
Alkmaar  (alk-mar')  town  &  comm.  North  Holland,  Netherlands,  pop.  comm.  21. 

Allada  (al-la'da)  town,  Dahomey,  Fr.  W.  Africa,  about  25  m.  N  of  Whydah,  pop.  10. 
Allagash  (£l'a-g5sh)  riv.  N  Maine,  flows  into  St.  John  river. 

Allahabad  (£l7d-ha-bad')  div.  of  United  Provs.  Br.  India,  17,270  □  pop.  5,494.  —  dist.  of 
Allahabad  div.  2,811  □  pop.  1,467. —  city,  #  of  div.  &  dist.  pop.  172.  See  Holy  City. 
Allamakee  (al'a-md-ke7)  agr.  co.  N  E  Io.  639  □  pop.  17,  X  Waukon. 

Allariz  (aPyii-reth';  268)  town,  Orense  prov.  Spain,  pop.  comm.  9. 

Allatoona  (SPd-too'nd)  hamlet,  Bartow  co.  Ga. ;  battle  Oct.  5,  1864. 

Alle  (al'e)  trib.  of  Pregel  riv.  E.  Prussia  prov.  Prussia,  137  m.  long. 

Allde  Blanche  (a7la7  blaNsh7)  valley,  Italy,  at  the  foot  of  the  Alps. 

Allegan  (51'e-gan)  co.  S  W  Mich.  833  □  pop  40.  —  city,  its  X  pop.  3. 

Allegany  (51'e-ga'n!)  co.  N  W  Md.  443  □  pop.  62,  X  Cumberland.  —  co.  S  W  N.  Y.  1,047  □ 
pop.  41,  X  Belmont.  —  vil.  Cattaraugus  co.  N.  Y.  pop.  1. 

Alleghany  (51'e-ga'ni)  co.  N  W  N.  C.  234  □  pop  8,  X  Sparta,  —  co.  W  Ya.  457  □  pop.  14, 
X  Covington. 

Allegheny  (51'e-ga7nT)  CO.  W  Pa.  725  □  pop.  1,018,  X  Pittsburgh,  —  former  city  in  same, 
now  part  of  Pittsburgh.—  river  of  Pa.  about  350  m.  long  ;  branch  of  Ohio  river. 
Allegheny  Mountains,  ranges  of  Appalachian  system  in  Pa.  Md.  Ya.  &  W.  Va. 

Allen  (Sl'Sn)  co.  N  E  Ind.  661  □  pop.  93,  X  Fort  Wayne.  —  co.  S  E  Kan.  508  □  pop.  28, 
X  iola.  —  co.  S  Ky.  394  □  pop.  15,  X  Scottsville.  —  co.  N  W  O.  406  □  pop.  57,  X  Lima. 
Allen,  Lough  (Iok)  lake,  Leitrim  co.  Ireland ;  near  source  of  Shannon  river. 

Allendale  (al'en-dal)  tp.  &  town,  Barnwell  co.  S.  C.  pop.  1. 

Allenstein  (ai'en-shtin7)  govt.  dist.  E.  Prussia  prov.  Prussia,  4,648  □  pop.  543.—  mfg.town, 
its  #  pop.  33. 

Allenstown  (al'Snz-toun)  town,  Merrimack  co.  New  Hampshire,  pop.  1. 

Allentown  (5PSn-)  city,  X  of  Lehigh  co.  Pennsylvania,  pop.  52. 

Alleppeyjd-15p'e)  town  &  spt.  Travancore  state,  India,  on  the  Malabar  coast,  pop.  25. 
Alter  (al'er)  nav.  riv.  Germany,  about  100  m.  long,  flows  into  Weser  river. 

Allla  (51'T-a)  small  riv.  N  of  Rome  ;  battle  390  b.  c. 

Alliance  (d-ll'dns)  city,  X  of  Boxbutte  co.  Nebr.  pop.  3.  —  city,  Stark  co.  O.  pop.  15. 
Alller  (a/lya')  anc.  Ela'ver,  nav.  riv.  France,  about  250  m.  long,  flows  into  the  Loire.  — 
dept.  cen.  France,  2,850  □  pop.  406,  %  Moulins. 

Alloa  (51'o-d)  spt.  burgh,  Clackmannanshire,  Scotland,  pop.  12. 

Alloway  (51'o-wa)  hamlet,  S  Ayrshire,  Scot. ;  birthplace  of  Robert  Burns. 

All  Saints  Bay,  coast  of  Bahia,  Brazil,  lat.  13°  S,  Ion.  38°  30'  W. 

Alma  (cfl'md)  city,  X  of  Wabaunsee  co.  Kan.  pop.  1.  —city,  Gratiot  co.  Mich.  pop.  3.  — 
city,  X  of  Harlan  co.  Nebr.  pop.  1.  —  city,  X  of  Buffalo  co.  Wis.  pop.  1. 

Alma  (al'ma ;  51'md  ;  Russ,  al'y’-ma)  small  riv.  Crimea,  Russia  ;  battle  1854. 
Alma-Dagh  (al'ma-dag7)  anc.  Ama'nus,  mts.  N  W  Syria,  Turkey,  branch  of  Taurus. 
Almaden  (5l'md-dSn7)  tp.  Santa  Clara  co.  Cal.  pop.  2  ;  quicksilver  mines. 

Almaden  (al'ma-fehan'  ;  146)  town,  Ciudad  Real,  Spain,  p.  comm.  8 ;  quicksilver  mines. 
Almagro  (al-ma'gro)  city,  Ciudad  Real,  Spain,  pop.  comm.  8. 

Almaguer  (al7ma-gar')  town,  dept,  of  Cauca,  Colombia,  pop.  mun.  dist.  11. 

Alma  Island  (51'md)  in  Quebec,  Canada,  between  the  outlets  of  Lake  St.  John. 
Almansa  (al-man'sa)  city,  Albacete  prov.  Spain,  pop.  comm.  12;  battle  1707. 

Alrnazora  (al7ma-tho'ra)  comm.  Castellon  de  la  Plana  prov.  Spain,  pop.  8. 

Almeida  (iil-mg'e-da)  fortified  town  in  Beira,  Portugal,  pop.  2  ;  battle  1811. 

Almelo,  Ambt-  (amt7-al'me-lo7)  vil.  &  comm.  Overijssel,  Netherlands,  pop.  comm.  10. 
Almelo,  Stad-  (stat-)  town  &  comm.  Overijssel,  Netherlands,  pop.  comm.  10. 
Almendralejo  (al-m8n7dra-la'ho;  189)  town,  Badajoz  prov.  Spain,  pop.  comm.  14. 
Almeria  (al7ma-re'a)  prov.  SE  Spain,  3,389  □  p.  380.  —  anc.  Por'tus  Mag'nus,  its  p. 
comm.  48. 

Almeria,  Gulf  of,  in  Almeria  prov.  Spain. 

Almlssa  (al-mis'a)  Croat.  Omis  (6'mesh)  comm.  Dalmatia,  Austria,  pop.  17. 
Almodovar  del  Campo(al7mo-tho'var,  karn'po  ;  146)  comm.  Ciudad  Real,  Spain,  pop.  14. 
Almogia  (al7mo-he'a;  172)  town,  Malaga  prov.  Spain,  10  m.  N  W  of  Malaga,  p.  comm.  7. 
Almonaster  la  Real  (al-mo7na-star'  la  ra-al')  comm.  Huelva  prov.  Spain,  pop.  8. 
Almondbury  (a'mdnd-ber-T ;  colloq.  am'ber-T)  par.  Huddersfield,  Yorkshire,  Eng.  pop.  15. 
Almonte  (al-mon'ta)  comm.  Huelva  prov.  Spain,  pop.  8. 

Almora  (51-mo'ra)  dist.  of  Kumaun  div.  United  Provs.  of  Agra  &  Oudh,  Br.  India,  pop. 

525.  —  town  &  hill  station,  its  #  pop.  (with  cantonment)  3. 

Almunecar  (al'moon-ya'kar)  anc.  Sex'i,  spt.  town,  Granada  prov.  Spain,  pop.  comm.  9. 
Alnwick  (Sn'Tk)  urban  dist.  Northumberland  OO-  England,  pop.  7. 

Alora  (a'lo-ra)  city,  Malaga  prov.  Spain,  pop.  comm.  11. 

Alor  Star  (a'lor  star)  town,  #  of  Kedah.  Malay  pen.  pop.  8. 

Alosno  (a-los'no)  town,  Huelva  prov.  Spain,  pop.  comm.  6 ;  copper  &  lead  mines. 

Al03t  (a'lost)  or  Aalst  (alst)  town,  East  Flanders,  Belgium,  on  Dender  riv.  p.  comm.  35. 
Alpena  (51-pe'nd)  co.  NE  Mich. 584 □  pop.  20.  —  city,  its  X  pop.  13. 

Alpes-Maritimes  (alp7-ma7re7tem')  dept.  SE  France,  1,443  □  pop.  356,  #  Nice. 

Alphen  (al'fen)  vil.  &  comm.  S.  Holland,  Netherlands,  pop.  comm.  6. 

Alpine  (£l'pTn  ;  -pin)  co.  E  cen.  Cal.  776  □,  X  Markleeville. 

Alps  (Sips)  anc.  Al'pes  mt  system  S  cen.  Europe,  Mont  Blanc  the  highest,  15,781  feet. 
Alpu| arras  (al'poo-har'ras  ;  189)  mt.  region,  Granada  &  Almeria  provs.  Spain. 

Alquizar  (al-ke'sai ;  268)  dist.  &  city,  Havana  prov.  Cuba,  pop.  dist.  11,  city  4. 

Alsace  (al-sas' ;  F.  al'zas')  Ger.  Elsass(el'zas)  old  Ger.  &  later  Fr.  prov.  between  Rhine 
riv.  &  Vosges  mts.  now  mostly  in  Alsace-Lorraine. 

Alsace-Lorraine  (-lo'ran7)  Ger.  Elsass-Lothrlngen  (el7zas-lot'rYng-?n)  imperial  ter. 
W  Germany,  5,607  □  pop.  1,874,  %  Strassburg  ;  comprises  dists.of  Upper<Sr  Lower  Alsace, 
&  Lorraine. 

Alsen  (al'zen)  isl.  of  Schleswig-Holstein,  Prussia,  Baltic  sea,  130  □. 

Alseno  (al-sa'no)  comm.  Piacenza  prov.  Emilia,  Italy,  pop.  5. 

Alsd-Feh6r  (ol'sho-fS'har)  Ger.  Unterweissenblirg  (dbn'ter-vis'gn-bdorK)  co.  Transyl¬ 
vania,  Hungary,  1,408  □  pop.  222,  X  Nagyenyed. 

Alstaden  (al'shtat'en)  min.  vil.  Rhine  Prov.  Prussia,  pop.  comm.  10. 

Altai  (al-tl7)  mts.  bet.  W  Mongolia  &  Zungaria  &  in  S  Tomsk,  highest  11,000-12,000  ft. 
Altamaha  (ol7td-md-h67)  nav.  riv.  Georgia,  150  m.  long,  flows  into  Atlantic. 

Altamont  (Sl7td-m5nt)  town,  Effingham  co.  Illinois,  pop.  1. 

Altamura  (al'ta-mdo'ra)  anc.  Lupa'tia,  town,  Bari  prov.  Italy,  pop.  comm.  26. 

Alta  Verapaz  (al'ta  va'ra-pas';  268)  dept.  Guatemala,  Cen.  Am.  #  CobSn. 

Alta  villa  Irpina  (al7ta-vel'la  er-pe'na)  comm.  Avellino  prov.  Campania,  Italy,  pop.  6. 
Altdamm  (alt'dam)  town,  Pomerania,  Prussia,  pop.  7. 

Altdorf  (alt'dorf)  town,  #  of  Uri  canton,  Switzerland,  p.  comm.  4;  William  Tell  statue. 
Altea  (al-ta'a)  spt.  town,  Alicante  prov.  Spain,  on  Altea  bay,  pop.  comm.  6. 
Alt-Ehrenberg  (alt-a'r?n-berK),  town,  Bohemia,  Austria,  pop.  4. 

Altena  (al'te-na)  mfg.  town,  Westphalia  prov.  Prussia,  on  the  Lenne  river,  pop.  15. 
Altenbochum  (aVtfhi-bo'Kdom)  comm.  Westphalia,  Prussia,  pop.  9. 

Altenburg  (al't^n-boorK)  city,  #  of  Saxe-Altenburg,  Germany,  pop.  40. 

Altendorf  (al't2n-d6rf)  former  vil.  now  part  of  Essen,  Rhine  Prov.  Prussia. 

Altenessen  (al7t?m-es'en)jnfg.  vil.  near  Essen,  Rhine  Prov.  Prussia,  pop.  comm.  41. 
Alt— Georgswalde  (alt7-pa76rKs-val'de)  town,  Bohemia,  Austria,  64  m.  N  of  Prague,  pop.  7. 
Altmuhl  (alt'mul7)  riv.  Bavaria,  Ger.  trib.  of  Danube,  100  m.  long. 

Alt— Ofen  (-o'fen)  Hung.  6buda  (o'bdo'db)  dist.  of  Budapest,  Hungary. 

Alton  (61'tdn)  city  &  port,  Madison  co.  Ill.  pop.  18.  —  town,  Sioux  co.  Io.  pop.  1.  —  town, 
Belknap  co.  N.  H.  pop.  1.  —  par.  &  market  town,  Hampshire,  Eng.  pop.  6. 

Alton  a  (al'ti-na)  city  and  port  on  the  Elbe  riv.  Prussia,  adjoining  Hamburg,  pop.  173. 


Altoona  (Sl-too'iui)  town,  Etowah  co.  Ala.  pop.  1.  — city,  Wilson  co.  Kan.  pop.  1.  —  mfg. 
city,  Blair  co.  Pa.  pop.  52. 

Altopascio  (al'ti-pa'sho)  comm.  Lucca  prov.  Tuscany,  Italy,  pop.  6. 

Alto  Songo  (al'to  Borj'go)  dist.  &  town,  Orieute  prov.  Cuba,  pop.  dist.  21,  town  1. 
Altrincham  (Sl'trlng-dm)  par.  &  town,  Cheshire,  England,  pop.  18. 

Altsohl  (alt'zol)  Hung.  Zolyom.  (zol'yom)  town  with  magistracy,  Zolyom  co.  Hungary, 
pop.  9.  „ 

Altstatten  (alt'shtgt'en)  town,  canton  of  St.-Gall,  Switzerland,  pop.  comm.  9. 

AltUS  (Sl'tus)  city,  X  of  Jackson  co.  Oklahoma,  pop.  5. 

Altwasser  (alt'vas'er)  vil.  Silesia  prov.  Prussia,  pop.  comm.  17. 

Altyn-Tagh  (al-tln'-tiig')  mt.  range  ( lagh ),  N  Tibet  &  Chinese  Turkestan,  branch  of  the 
Kuenlun,  alt.  21,000  to  25,000  ft. 

Alt-Zabrze  (alt-zab'zhe)  former  vil.  now  part  of  Zabrze,  Silesia  prov.  Prussia. 

Aluta  (5'l<56-t5)  or  Alt  (alt)  riv.  of  Transylvania,  Hungary,  270  m.  long. 

Alva  (Sl'vd)  city,  X  of  Woods  co.  Oklahoma,  pop.  4. 

Alvarado  (Sl'va-rii'do)  city,  Johnson  co.  Texas,  pop.  1. 

Alvin  (Sl'vln)  city,  Brazoria  co.  Texas,  pop.  1.  _  „  „ 

Alwar  iul'wur')  native  state,  Rajputana,  India,  3,141  □  pop.  792.  —  city,  its  #  pop.  67. 
Alzey  (al'tsi')  town,  Hesse,  Germany,  on  Selz  river,  pop.  8.  . 

Amacuro  (a'ma-koo'ro)  small  riv.  Venezuela  &  bet.  Venezuela  &  British  Guiana. 
Amador  (am'd-d6r)  min.  co.  cen.  Cal.  601  □  pop.  9,  X  Jackson. 

Amager  (a'ma-ger)  isl.  near  Copenhagen,  Denmark,  25  □  pop.  67. 

Amalapuram  (unYd-ra-poo'rum)  mfg.  town,  Godavari  dist.  Madras,  Br.  India,  pop.  10. 
Amalfi  (a-mal'fe)  mfg.  city  &  spt.  Salerno  prov.  Italy,  on  Salerno  gulf,  pop.  comm.  6.  — 
town,  Antioquia  dept.  Colombia,  pop.  mun.  dist.  10. 

Amalias  (ii-mal'yas)  town,  Elis  nome,  Greece,  pop.  8. 

Amambay  (^mam-ba'e)  mt.  range,  Matto  Grosso,  Brazil,  on  Paraguay  border. 
Amandola  (a-man'do-la)  town,  Ascoli  Piceno  prov.  Italy,  pop.  comm.  5. 

Amantea  (a/mau-t8'a)  comm.  Cosenza  prov.  Calabria,  Italy,  pop.  6. 

Arnapala  (a/ma-pa'l'a)  Pacific  port,  Honduras,  pop.  2. 

Amarante  (a/ma-ran'ta)  town,  Piauhy,  Brazil,  on  Parnahyba  river. 

Amarapurr.  (um7d- ra-poo'rd)  city,  on  Irrawaddy  riv.  Upper  Burma,  pop.  9. 

Amarillo  (5m'd-rTl'o)  city,  X  of  Potter  co.  Texas,  pop.  10. 

Amasia  (a-ma'se'a)  cml.  city,  Sivas  vilayet,  Asia  Minor,  on  the  Yeshil  Irmak,  pop.  30. 
Amatitlan  (a-ma'te-tlan')  dept.  Guatemala,  Cen.  Am.  —  its  #  12  m.  S  S  W  of  Guatemala 


city,  pop.  7. 

Amatrlce  (a'ma-tre'cha)  town,  Aquila  prov.  Abruzzi  e  Molise,  Italy,  pop.  comm.  8. 
Amazon  (5m'd-z5n  ;  Sp.  a'ma-son',  -thon';  268)  largest  riv.  in  the  world,  about  3,400  m. 

long,  Peruvian  Andes,  through  N  Brazil,  to  Atlantic  ocean.  See  King  op  Waters.  ^ 
Amazonas  (a'ma-zo'nas)  state,  Brazil,  732,440  □  pop.  379,  #  Mauaos.  —  ( pron .  a'ma-so'- 
nas  ;  268)  dept.  Peru,  13,947  □  pop.  71,  *  Chacliapoyas.  —  (pron.  -so'nas ;  268)  ter.  S 
Venezuela,  108,764  □  pop.  45,  #  San  Fernando  de  Atabapo. 

Ambala  (um-ba'ld)  div.  of  Punjab,  Br.  India,  14,836  □  pop.  3,784.  —  dist.  of  Ambala  div. 
1,851  □  pop.  690.  —  city,  #  of  div.  &  dist.  120  m.  N  of  Delhi,  pop.  80  ;  one  of  largest  can¬ 
tonments  in  India. 

Ambalema  (am'ba-la'ma)  town,  Tolima  dept.  Colombia,  pop.  roirn.  dist.  7. 

Ambato  (am-ba'to)  mfg.  &  cml.  town,  #  of  Tunguragua  prov.  Ecuador,  pop.  9. 

Amber,  Cape  (ifm'ber)  N  point  of  Madagascar  island. 

Amberg  (am'bSrK)  mfg.  town,  on  Vils  riv.  35  m.  E  of  Nuremberg,  Bavaria,  pop.  25. 
Ambemo  (am-b&r'no)  riv.  500  m.  long,  N  Dutch  New  Guinea. 

Ambert  (aN'bSr')  mfg.  town,  dept.  Puy-de-D6me,  France,  on  Dore  river,  p.  4,  comm.  8. 
Ambll  (am-bel')  isl.  (11  □)  &  group,  Lubang  group,  Philippine  islands,  N  W  of  Mindoro. 
Ambler  (Sm'bler)  bor.  Montgomery  co.  Pennsylvania,  pop.  3. 

Amble  side  (Sm'bT-sTd/)  town,  Westmorland  co.  England,  pop.  3. 

Amboina  (Sm-boi'nd)  important  isl.  of  the  Moluccas,  Malay  archipelago,  385  □  pop.  39. 

—  its  chief  town,  #  of  Amboina  prov.  on  Amboina  bay,  pop.  9.  —  outpost  prov.  Dutch 
East  Indies,  19,870  □  pop.  299. 

Ambolse  (aN'bwaz')  anc.  Amba'cia,  mfg.  town,  Indre-et-Loire,  France,  on  Loire  riv.  p.  5. 
Ambos  Camarines  (am'bos  ka'ma-re'nas)  prov.  S  Luzon,  Phil.  isls.  3,279  □  pop.  239,  # 
Nueva  Caceres. 

Amboy  (Sm'boi)  city,  Lee  co.  Illinois,  pop.  2. 

Ambridge  (Sm'brtj)  bor.  Beaver  co.  Pennsylvania,  pop.  5. 

Ambriz  (am-bresh')  port  at  mouth  Loje  riv.  Portuguese  West  Africa,  pop.  3. 

Ambrym  (am-brem')  fertile  isl.  New  Hebrides,  with  volcano,  16°  20'  S,  168°  E 
Ambur  (um-boor')  town,  North  Arcot  dist.  Madras  pres.  Br.  India,  pop.  16. 

Ameca  (a-ma'ka)  city,  Jalisco,  Mexico,  pop.  10. 

Amecameca  (a-ma'ka-ma'ka)  city,  Mexico  state,  Mex.  pop.  8. 

Amelia  (d-me'lT-d;  d-mel'ya)  co.  cen.  Va.  371  □  pop.  9,  X  Amelia.  —  {pron .  a-m&l^a) 
anc.  Ame'ria,  town,  Perugia  prov.  Italy,  pop.  comm.  10. 

Amelia  Island,  about  15  m.  long,  about  4  m.  wide,  coast  of  Nassau  co.  Florida. 
America,  Central  (d-m5r'T-ka)  S  part  of  N.  Am.  from  Panama  isthmus  to  Tehuantepec 
isthmus  ;  mostly  occupied  by  five  Spanish-American  republics. 

America,  North,  continent,  8,038,000  □  pop.  115,000. 

America,  South,  continent,  6,851,000  □  pop.  45,000. 

American  Fork,  city,  Utah  co.  Utah,  pop.  3. 

Americus  (a-mer'T-k&s)  city,  X  of  Sumter  co.  Georgia,  about  65  m.  SW  of  Macon,  pop.  8. 
Amersfoort  (a'm^rs-fort)  town  &  comm.  Utrecht,  Netherlands,  pop.  comm.  24. 

Ames  (amz)  city,  Story  co.  Iowa,  pop.  4.  —  (a'mas)  comm.  Coruna  prov.  Spain,  pop.  7. 
Amesbury  (amz'ber-T)  town,  Essex  co.  Mass.  pop.  10.  —  tn.  Wiltshire,  Eng.  pop.  1. 
Amga  (am-ga')  riv.  500  m.  long,  Yakutsk  govt.  Siberia,  flows  into  Aldan  river. 

Amhara  (am-ha'ra)  kingdom,  a  div.  of  Abyssinia,  N  W  of  Shoa,  #  Gondar. 

Amherst  (Sm'erst)  agr.  co.  cen.  Va.  470  □  pop.  19,  X  Amherst.  —  town,  Hampshire  co. 
Mass.  pop.  5;  seat  of  Amherst  college.  —  town.  Hillsborough  co.  N.  H.  pop.  1.  —  vil.  Lo¬ 
rain  co.  O.  pop.  2;  formerly  North  Amherst.  —  spt.  on  Amherst  peninsula,  30  m.  S  W 
of  Moulmein,  Lower  Burma,  pop.  3.  —  dist.  of  Tenasserim  div.  Lower  Burma,  7,062  □ 
pop.  368,  Moulmein.  —  town,  X  of  Cumberland  co.  Nova  Scotia,  pop.  9. 
Amherstburg  (-bfirg)  town,  Essex  co.  Ontario,  Can.  on  Detroit  riv.  pop.  3. 

Amiens  (a/my^N';  E.  Sm'T-Snz)  anc.  Sam'arobri'va,  later  Am^ia'ni,  mfg.  town,  #  Somme 
dept.  France,  on  Somme  riv.  pop.  79,  communal  pop.  93;  cathedral;  birthplace  of  Peter 
the  Hermit. 

Amite  (d-met')  agr.  co.  S  W  Miss.  714  □  pop.  23,  X  Liberty.  —  town,  X  of  Tangipahoa 
par.  La.  about  60  m.  N  N  W  of  New  Orleans,  pop.  2. 

Amity ville  (Sm'Y-tT-vTl7)  vil.  Suffolk  co.  New  York,  pop.  3. 

Ammeberg  (om'mg-bar'y’  ;  6m7-)  town,  Orebro  prov.  Sweden  ;  noted  zinc  mines. 
Ammer  (ain'er)  lake,  Bavaria,  Germany,  10  m.  long,  21  m.  W  S  W  of  Munich. 
Arnmonlord  (5m7dn-ferd),  urban  dist.  Carmarthenshire,  Wales,  pop.  6. 

Amol  (ii'mol')  city,  Mazanderan  prov.  Persia,  on  Heraz  river,  pop.  8. 

AmorgOS  (a-mor'gos)  Greek  isl.  Cyclades  nome,  52  □  pop.  3. 

Amory  (a'mo-rT)  town,  Monroe  co.  Miss.  12  m.  N  N  E  of  Aberdeen,  pop.  2. 

Amoskeag  (2m7fts-k5g';  -keg')  form.  vil.  Hillsborough  co.  N.  H.  now  part  of  Manchester. 
Amoy  (a-moi7)  treaty  port,  Fukien  prov.  China,  on  Hiamen  island,  pop.  114. 

Ampanim  (am-pa'nam)  chief  spt.  Lombok  island,  Dutch  East  Indies. 

Amnhipolis  (am-f  lp'o-lTs)  anc.  city,  Macedonia,  on  Strymon  riv.  ab.  3  m.  above  its  mouth. 
Amphissa  (Sm-fis'd)  or  Salona  (sd-lo'nd)  town,  #  of  Phocis  nome,  Greece,  at  foot  of 
Mt.  Parnassus,  pop.  6. 

Amplepuis  (aN'ple-pwe')  town,  Rhfine  dept.  France,  19  m.  W  of  Villefranche,  p. 4, comm. 7. 
Amraoti  (um-rou'te)  dist.  of  Berar,  Central  Provs.  &  Berar,  Br.  India,  4,754  □  pop.  876. 

—  town,  its  #  pop.  34. 

Amreli  (um-ra'le)  town,  Baroda,  India,  pop.  18;  one  of  chief  cotton  marts  of  Kathiawar. 
Amritsar  (um-rTt'sdr)  dist.  of  Lahore  div.  of  Punjab,  Br.  India,  1,601  □  pop.  881.  —  mfg. 

city,  its  pop.  153;  center  of  the  Sikh  religion. 

Amroha  (um-rob'd)Jtown,  Moradabad  dist.  United  Provs.  Br.  India,  pop.  40. 

Amsterdam  (5m'ster-d5m)  mfg.  city,  Montgomery  co.  N.  Y.  pop.  31.  —  vil.  Jefferson  co. 
O.  pop.  1.  —  ( .  pron.  am7ster-dam')  cml.  &  mfg.  city  &  comm.  N.  Holland,  Nether¬ 
lands,  pop.  comm.  567.  —  isl.  See  New  Amsterdam  ( Gaz .). 


AliganJ  Sewan.  See  Si  wan. 

Al-jezalr.  See  Algiers. 
Alleghany  Mountains.  Var.  of 
Allegheny  Mountains. 
Allende,  Guanajuato.  See  San 


Miguel  Allende. 

Alor.  See  Ombay. 

AlleDpi.  Var.  of  Allkppey. 
Alpes.  See  Alps. 

Alpea  Cottlae  See  Cottian 


Alps. 

Alpheus.  See  Rouphia. 

Alt.  See  Aluta. 

Amanua.  See  Alma-Dagh. 

I  Amatongaland.  See  Tonga- 


land. 

Amaxiki.  See  Leukas. 

Amba  la.  See  Am boise. 
Ambiani.  See  Amiens. 
Amboyna.  Var.  of  Amboina. 


Ambracian  Gulf.  See  Arta, 

Gulf  of. 

Ameria.  See  Amelia. 
Amestratua  See  Mistretta. 
Amida.  See  Diarbekr. 


Ammonooauc.  See  Lower  Ai* 

MONOOSUC. 

Amnok.  SeeYALU. 

Amoor  Var.  of  Amur. 

Ampin.  Var.  of  Amping. 


□  meanu  square  miles;  #,  capital ;  X,  co.  seat;  agr.,  agricultural ;  cml.,  commercial;  mfg.,  manufacturing;  min.,  mining;  spt.,  seaport;  tp.,  township;  vil.,  village. 
Population  is  given  in  nearest  thousands :  2  =  1,500  to  2,499  ;  3  =  2,500  to  3,499,  etc. ;  less  than  1,000  not  given.  See  Abbreviations,  p.  2379. 
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1  (p.  3),  Mayagiiez  dept.  Porto  Rico,  on  ASasco  riv. 
;  □  pop.  429  #  Huai  az. 


^™?„Par7a  <■%In0,0,  <JSr'ys)  Arab.  Jlhun  (je-hoon')  one.  Ox'oa,  riv.  ( darya )  ab.  1,400  to 
1,500  m.  long,  Turkestan,  cen.  Asia,  rises  in  Pamir  plateau,  flows  into  Aral  sea. 
amur  (a-ruoor')  riv.  E  Asia,  formed  by  union  of  Argun  &  Shilka  rivs.  Hows  into  Sakhalin 

1iCB,d‘"g  ArK,lul-  about  2-700  “•  —  Prov.  SE  Siberia,  Russia  in  Asia, 
154, 1 95  □  pop.  230,  #  Blagovyeshchensk. 

t0iv“’  tac0nia’  Greece’  ab.  20  m.  S  E  of  Sparta.  See  Amycljcan,  a. 
Anabara  (a-iia  ba-ra')  or  Anabar,  riv.  Siberia,  flows  into  Arctic  ocean  ab.  112°  E. 
Anaconda  (an  a-kon'da)  city,  Deer  Lodge  co.  Montana,  pop.  10. 

Anacortes  (Jln/a-kor'tgz)  city,  Skagit  co.  Washington,  pop.  4. 

Anadarko  (Sn'a-dar'ko)  city,  X  of  Caddo  co.  Oklahoma,  pop.  3. 

Anadyr  (a'ua-dir')  riv.  about  450  m.  long,  flows  into  Anadyr  sea,  Siberia. 

Anagnl  (a-nan  ye)  town,  Rome  prov.  Italy,  pop.  comm.  10. 

Anaheim  (Sn'd-him)  town,  Orange  co.  Cal.  pop.  3. 

AnAhuac  (a-na'wak)  extensive  plateau,  cen.  Mexico;  includes  valley  of  Mexico  city. 
Anamabu  (a  i 1  a-ma-boo  )  British  fort  &  cml.  port,  Gold  Coast,  Africa,  pop.  5. 

Anambas  Islands  (a-nam'bas)  isls.  bet.  Malay  pen.  &  Borneo,  Riouw  outpost  prov.  Du. 
E.  Indies,  260  □. 

Anamosa  (Xn'd-mo'sd)  mfg.  vil.  X  of  Jones  co.  on  Wapsipinicon  riv.  Iowa,  pop.  3. 
Ananev  (a-na'nyef)  town,  Kherson  govt.  Russia,  on  Tiligul  river,  pop.  13. 

Anantapur  (d-niin'td-poor')  dist.  of  Madras  pres.  Br.  India,  pop.  963.  —  town,  its#  about 
56  m.  SE  of  Bellary,  pop.  8. 

Anapu  (a/na-poo/)  riv.  Para  state,  Brazil,  to  Para  river. 

Ahasco  (an-yas'ko)  mun.  (p.  14)  &  town . 

Ancachs  fdn'kachs')  dept.  Peru,  16,567  w  a. 

Ancenis  (aN's’-ue')  town,  dept.  Loire-Inleneure,  Prance,  pop.  3,  comm.  5. 

r«n/^lr— ' y  Alaska,  head  of  Cook  Tnlet.  R.  R.  headquarters.  pop  .3. 

Ancohmna  (an'kS-oo'ma)  the  higher  peak  of  Mt.  Sorata,  Bolivia,  21,700  ft.  1  P 
a^?.aa  prov.  Marches  compartimento,  E  Italy,  748  □  pop.  320  — its  #  pop.  63. 

Ancud  (an-kooth';  HG)  town,  #  of  Chilod  prov.  Chile,  pop.  4.  ‘  P 

AnQalu8ia_(  Jn'da-loo'shT-(i)  town,  X  of  Covington  co.  Ala.  p.  2.  —  S').  Andalucia  (an'- 
doba°Huelva°&  Sev’ineSPam’  n°W  pr0V8'  Almeria’  Granada,  Jaeu.  Malaga,  Cadiz,  Cor- 

Andaman  and  Nicobar  Islands  (Sn'dd-mSn'  or  SnMd-man,  nik'o-bar')  prov.  of  Br  India 
comprising  groups  of  isls.  Bay  of  Bengal,  3,143  □  pop.  26.  ’ 

Andaman  Islands,  Bay  of  Bengal,  Br.  India,  2,508  □  pop.  18. 

Andelys,  Les  (la-zaN'd’-le')  town,  dept.  Eure,  France,  on  the  Seine,  pop.  4,  comm.  6. 
Andenne  (aN  d§n')  infg.  town,  Namur  prov.  on  Meuse  riv.  Belgium,  pop.  8 
Anderlecht  un'der-lgKC)  town,  sub.  of  Brussels,  Brabant  prov.  Belgium,  p.  comm.  64. 
Andermatt  (an  der-mat)  vil.  Uri  canton,  Switzerland  ;  tourist  resort 
Andernach  (-naK)  anc.  An'ttona'cdm,  cml.  town,  Rliine  Prov.  Prussia,  on  Rhine,  pop.  10. 
Anderson  (5n'der-sSn)  agr.  co.  E  Kan.  577  □  pop.  14,  X  Garnett.  —  agr.  co.  N  cen  Kv. 
201  □  pop.  10,  X  Lawrenceburg.  —  agr.  co.  N  W  S.  C.  758  □  pop.  70,  X  Anderson,  city, 
P?P„10'  ~  »8r- «<>•  ®  337  □  pop.  18,  X  Clinton.  _  agr.  &  past.  co.  E  cen!  Tex. 

J38  U  pop.  30,  X  Palestine.  —  mfg.  city,  X  of  Madison  co.  Ind.  pop.  22. 
Andersonville  (-vil)  vil.  Sumter  co.  Ga. ;  large  national  cemetery.  Here,  during  the 
civil  war,  many  Union  soldiers  were  imprisoned,  and  many  died. 

Andes  (Xn'dez)  mt.  system,  4,500  m.  long,  extending  from  Cape  Horn  to  Isthmus  of 
Panama,  South  America  ;  highest  summit  Aconcagua,  23,080  ft.  —  {pron.  an'das)  town, 
Antioquia  dept.  Colombia,  pop.  mun.  dist.  18. 

Andes,  Los  (los  an'das)  ter.  Argentina,  S.  Am.  21,989  □  pop.  3.  —  town,  Aconcagua 
prov.  Chile,  pop.  6.  ® 

Andijan,  Russ.  Andizhan  (an'dT-zhan')  town,  prov.  Fergana,  Russia  in  Asia,  pop.  74. 
Andkhui  (and-Koo'e)  town,  #  of  Andkliui  prov.  Afghan  Turkestan,  pop.  30. 

Andb  (in'Q')  northernmost  isl.  of  Lofoten  group,  Norway. 

Andorra  (an-dor'ra)  Fr .  AndOITe  (aN'dor')  republican  state  under  suzerainty  of  Franoo 
&  the  Bishop  of  Urgel,  S  slope  Pyrenees,  bet.  Arrtege  &  L^rida,  175  □  p.  6.  —  its  #. 
Andover  (5n'do-ver)  town,  Essex  co.  ab.22  m.  N  of  Boston,  Mass.  pop.  7;  noted  academy. 
—  town,  Merrimack  co.  N.  H.  pop.  1.  —  vil.  Allegany  co.  N.  Y.  pop.  1.  —  mun.  bor.  &  par. 
Hampshire,  England,  pop.  bor.  8. 

Andraitx  (an-drlch')  coast  town,  Majorca  isl.  Baleares,  Spain,  pop.  comm.  6. 
Andreanof  Islands  (an'dra-a'nof)  group  in  Aleutian  chain  ;  belong  to  U.  S.  A. 

Andrew  (Sn'droo)  agr.  co.  NW  Mo.  428  □  pop.  15,  X  Savannah. 

Andrews  (Xn'drooz)  co.  NW  Tex.  1,565  □  pop.  1. 

Andrla  (an'dre-a)  town,  Bari  prov.  Apulia,  Italy,  pop.  53;  cathedral. 

Andros  (5n'dr5s)  a  western  group  of  the  Bahamas;  chief  isl.  Andros,  pop.  8.  —  (mod, 
Gr.  pron.  an'thros)  isl.  25  m.  1.  156  □  jEgean  sea,  pop.  19.  —  its  #  mfg.  town,  pop.  3. 
Androscoggin  (Xn'drfla-kSg'Tn)  riv.  about  175  m.  long,  flows  into  Kennebec  riv.  near 
Bath,  Me.  —  agr.  &  mfg.  co.  SW  Me.  459  □  pop.  60,  X  Auburn. 

Andrusovo  (an-droo'so-v6)  vil.  Smolensk  govt.  Russia  in  Europe;  treaty  1667. 

Andfijar  (an-doo'har)  anc.  Illitur'gis,  town,  Ja£n,  Spain,  on  Guadalquivir,  p.  comm.  16. 
Anegada  (a'na-ga'da  ;  146)  northernmost  of  Virgin  islands,  Br.  W.  Indies,  ab.  10  m.  long. 
Anekal  (On'S  -kul')  town,  Mysore,  20  m.  SSE  of  Bangalore,  India,  pop.  6. 

Angangueo  (aq'gaq-ga'o)  min.  town,  Michoacan,  Mexico,  pop.  5. 

Angara  (an-ga'ra)  riv.  1,300  m.  long,  N  E  of  Baikal  lake  to  Yenisei  riv.  Siberia 
Angelina  (Xn'je-le'nri)  agr.  co.  E  Tex.  940  □  pop.  18,  X  Lufkin. 

Angeln  (ang'eln)  dist.  Schleswig-Holstein  prov.  Prussia. 

Angerburg  (ang'er-bdbrK)  town.  East  Prussia  prov.  Prussia,  pop.  6. 

Angerman  (oq'ggr-man  ;  6i]'-)  riv.  over  200  in.  long,  flows  into  Bothnia  gulf,  Sweden. 
Angermiinde  (ang'er-mun'de)  mfg.  town,  Brandenburg  prov.  Prussia,  pop.  8. 

Angers  (aN'zha')  anc.  Juliom'agus,  ft.  city,#  of  Maine-et-Loire,  France,  p.  75, comm.  84. 
Anghlarl  (aq-gya're)  town,  Arezzo  prov.  10  m.  NE  of  Arezzo,  Italy,  pop.  comm.  8. 
Angkor  (5ng-kor')  ruined  anc.  city,  Cambodia,  N  W  of  Tonle  Sap. 

Anglesey  (Xq'g’l-se)  isl.  anc.  Mo'na,  &  co.  Wales,  276  □  pop.  51.  —  co.  Victoria,  Aus¬ 
tralia,  pop.  9. 

Angmagsalik  (ang'mag-sa'ITk)  trading  town,  E  coast  Greenland. 

AngOl  (aq-gol')  town,  #  of  Malleco  prov.  Chile,  pop.  7. 

Angola  (Sq-go'la)  town,  X  of  Steuben  co.  Ind.  pop.  3.  —  Portuguese  dependency,  N  of 
Kunene  riv.  W  coast  Africa,  484,800  □  pop.  4,200,  #  Loanda. 

Angora  (Xrj-go'rd)  Turk.  Engurlyeh  (gng'ii-re'ySh)  vilayet,  Asia  Minor,  Turkey  in  Asia, 
27,370  □  pop.  933.  See  Angora,  n.  —  anc.  Ancy'ra,  cml.  city,  its  #  pop.  35. 

Angomu  (aq'gbr-noo')  or  Ngorntl  (n’gCr-noo')  cml.  town,  Bornu,  N.  Nigeria,  pop.  20. 
Angostura  (aq'gos-too'ra;  Angl.  aq'gtfs-too'rri)  until  1849,  the  popular  name  of  Ciudad 
Bolivar.  See  Angostura  bark. 

Angouleme  (aN'goo'lSm')  anc.  Inculis'ma,  cml.  &  mfg.  city,  #  of  dept.  Charente,  W 
France,  on  Charente  river,  pop.  38. 

Angra  (aq'gra)  cml.  spt.  Terceira  isl.  #  of  Azores,  pop.  11. 

Angri  (aq'gre)  town,  Salerno  prov.  Campania,  Italy,  pop.  12. 

Anguilla  (£r)-gwil'a)  Brit.  isl.  Leeward  isls.  W .  Indies,  35  □  pop.  4. 

Angul(Qn-gool')  dist.  of  Orissa,  in  Bihar  and  Orissa  prov.  Br.  India,  1,681  Dpop.  199.— its#. 
Anhalt  (an'halt)  duchy,  a  state  of  central  Germany,  888  □  pop.  331,  #  Dessau. 

Anhwei (an'hwa')  or  Nganhwei  (n’gan'hwa')  prov.  China,  54,826  □  p.  14,478,  #  Anking. 
Aniche  (4'nesh')  town,  dept.  Nord,  France,  8  m.  ESE  of  Douai,  pop.  8,  comm.  9. 

Anita  (5-ne'ta)  town,  Cass  co.  Iowa,  pop.  1 

Anjar  (un-jar')  town  in  Cutch  state,  Bombay,  India,  pop.  18. 

AnJengO  (fin-jeq'go)  vil.  W  coast  of  Travancore,  one  of  the  earliest  English  settlements 

in  India.  .  _ .  _  •  .  .,  „ 

AnJOU  (aN'zhoo' ;  E.  Xn'joo)  former  prov.  of  France,  intersected  by  Loire  riv.;  its  #  was 
Angie rs.  See  Angevin,  a.  .  .  _ T  *  ™  , 

Anjouan  (an'joo -an')  or  Johanna  (j6-hSn'<i)  one  of  the  Comorro  isls.  W  of  N  Madagas¬ 
car,  89  □  pop.  26. 

Aniu  (an'joo')  town,  NW  part  of  Korea. 

Ankara  (an-ka'rS)  agr.  &  past,  country,  N  end  Madagascar. 

Ankaratra  (ap'ka-ra'tra)  mt.  group,  about  8,090  ft.  high  cen.  Madagascar. 

Anking  (an'klng')  or  Nganking  (n’gan'klng')  town,  *  of  Anhwei  prov.  China,  on 
Yangtze  river,  pop.  40.  ^ ^ 


Anklam  (an'klam)  town,  Pomerania,  Prussia,  on  Peene  river,  pop.  15. 

Ankleswar  (un/kla-swur')town,  Broach  dist.  Bom  bay,  Br.  India,  6  m.  S  of  Broach,  pop.  11. 
Ankober  (an-ko'ber)  town  in  Slioa,  Abyssinia,  Africa,  on  a  mountain,  pop.  2. 

Ankobra  (an-ko'bra)  riv.  Gold  Coast,  W  Africa ;  navigable  for  50  miles. 

Ann.  Cape,  E  extremity  of  Essex  co.  Mass.  N  of  Massachusetts  baj. 

Anna  (Su'd)  city,  Union  co.  Illinois,  pop.  3. 

Annaberg  (an'a-bSrK)  min.  &  mfg.  town,  in  the  Erzgebirge,  Saxony  kingdom,  pop.  17. 
Annam  (aii'nam')  or  Anam  (d-n&ni')  agr.  &  cml.  kingdom,  Indo-China,  under  French  pro¬ 
tection,  ab.  61,718  □  pop.  5,543,  #  Hue.  See  Anamese,  n. 

Annan  (Sn'dn)  royal,  pari.  &  mun.  burgh,  Dumfriesshire,  Scot.  pop.  pari.  &  mun.  b.  4. 
Annandale  (5n'dn-dal)  municipality,  suburb  of  Sydney,  N.  S.  W.  Australia,  pop.  11. 
Annapolis  (d-nXp'6-lTs)  spt.  X  of  Anne  Arundel  co.  Md.  #  of  Md.  pop.  9 ;  U.  S.  Naval 
Academy.  —  co.  Nova  Scotia.  —  its  X  pop.  1.  See  Port  Royal  ( Gaz .). 

Ann  Ar'bor,  mfg.  city,  X  of  Washtenaw  co.  Mich.  pop.  15;  seat  of  University  of  Michigan. 
Anne  Arundel  (Xn  a-run'del)  agr.  co.  cen.  Md.  432  □  pop.  40,  X  Annapolis. 

Annecy  (an/se')  mfg.  town,  #of  dept.  Haute-Savoie,  France,  pop.  12,  communal  pop.  16. 
Annecy,  Lake  Of,  in  Alps,  Haute-Savoie,  France,  22  m.  Sof  Geneva,  9  m.  long. 

Annen  (an'2n)  vil.  Westphalia  prov.  Prussia,  pop.  comm.  14. 

Annesley  Bay  (anz'll)  inlet  of  Red  sea,  near  Massaua,  Eritrea,  Africa. 

Anntield  Plain  (Xn'feld  plan)  urban  dist.  Durham  co.  England,  pop.  17. 

Anniston  (Xn'Ts-tdn)  city,  X  of  Calhoun  co.  Alabama,  pop.  13. 

Annobon  (au'6-bon';  133)  isl.  Gulf  of  Guinea;  4  m.  long,  6  □  pop.  1  ;  Spauish. 
Annoeulin  (a'nfi'l&N')  town,  dept.  Nord,  France,  pop.  4,  comm.  6. 

Annonay  (a/n6/ii8')  mfg.  town,  dept.  Ardeche,  France,  pop.  15,  comm.  17. 

Anoka  (o-no'ka)  co.  E  Minn.  459  □  pop.  12.  —  city,  its  X  pop.  4. 

Anolaima  (a'no-li'ma)  town,  Cundinamarca  dept.  Colombia,  pop.  mun.  dist.  14. 

Anping  (au'pTng')  port  of  Tainan,  Formosa. 

Ans  (aN8)  town,  2m.  NW  of  Liege,  Belgium,  pop.  comm.  10. 

Ansbach  (aus'baK)  city,  on  Rezat  riv.  Bavaria,  Germany,  pop.  20. 

Anserma  (an-ser'ma)  town,  Caldas  dept.  Colombia,  pop.  mun.  dist.  13. 

Anshunfu  (an'shdbn-foo')  city,  Kweichow  prov.  China,  pop.  50;  40  m.  S  W  of  Kweiyang. 
Anson  (Xn's&n)  agr.  co.  S  N.  C.  556  □  pop.  25,  X  Wadesboro.  —  town,  Somerset  co.  Me. 
pop.  2.  —  city,  Jones  co.  Tex.  pop.  2. 

Ansonia  (Xn-so'nT-d)  mfg.  city,  E  bank  Naugatuck  riv.  New  Haven  co.  Connecticut,  p.  15. 
Ansted  (Xu'stfid)  min.  town,  Fayette  co.  West  Virginia,  pop.  1. 

Antarctic  Continent  (Xnt-ark'tTk)  the  land  around  the  S  pole. 

Antarctic  Ocean,  ocean  S  of  antarctic  circle. 

An'telope,  co.  N  E  Nebr.  872  □  pop.  14,  X  Neligh.  —  isl.  Great  Salt  lake,  Utah. 
Antequera  (an'ta-ka'ra)  anc.  Antiqua'ria,  city,  Malaga  prov.  Spain,  pop.  comm.  32. 
Antero,  Mount  jan-ta'ro)  peak,  Sawatch  mts.  Col.  14,245  ft.  high. 

Anthony  (5n'tho-nT)  city,  X  of  Harper  co.  Kansas,  pop.  3. 

Anthony’s  Nose  (-nTz),  bold  promontory  E  side  Hudson  riv.  N.  Y.  near  Peekskill. 
Antibes (aN/teb')«nc.  Antip'olis,  spt.  town,  dept.  Alpes-Maritimes,  France,  on  Medit.sea, 
pop.  6,  comm.  12. 

Anticosti  (Xn'tT-kbs'tT)  isl.  Quebec  prov.  Canada,  in  St.  Lawrence  estuary  ;  fisheries. 
Antietam  Creek  (5n-te'tam)  Pa.  &  Md.  to  Potomac  riv.  ;  battle  in  Md.  1862. 

AntigO  (5n'tT-go)  city,  X  of  Langlade  co.  Wisconsin,  pop.  7. 

Antlgonish  (5n'tT-g0-nesh')  co.  N  Nova  Scotia.  —  its  X  pop.  2. 

Antigua  (Sn-te'gwa)  isl.  (108  □)  &  with  Barbuda  &  Redonda,  presidency  Leeward  Isls. 
colony,  British  W.  Indies,  isl.  170  □  pop.  39,  #  St.  John.  —  (an-te'gwa)  or  Guatemala 
Antigua  (gwa'ta-ma'la)  city,  #  of  Sacatep^quez  dept.  Guatemala,  24  m.  W  S  W  of  city  of 
Guatemala,  pop.  20,  twice  wrecked  by  earthquakes. 

Anti— Libanus  (an'tT-ltb'a-nus)  mt.  range,  E  of  Lebanon  range,  Palestine. 

Antilles  (5n-tTl'ez;  F.  aN'tel')  two  groups  isls.  (Greater  and  Lesser  Antilles)  West 
Indies.  See  West  Indies  (Gaz.). 

Antioch  (5n'tT-5k)  town,  Contra  Costa  co.  Cal.  pop.  1.  —  Turk.  Antakiyeh  (an'ta-ke'yfi) 
city,  Aleppo  vilayet,  Syria,  anc.  #  of  Syria,  on  Orontes  river,  pop.  30. 

Antioquia (an'te-o'kya)  min.  dept.  Colombia,  S.  America,  24,402  Dpop.  741,  #  Medellin. 

—  town,  Antioquia  dept.  Colombia,  pop.  mun.  dist.  11. 

Antiparos  (Xn-tTp'd-r5s)  isl.  about  7  m.  long,  17  □  one  of  the  Cyclades,  .d£genn  sea. 
Antipodes(5n-tTp'o-dez)groupof  rocky  isls.  458  m.  SE  of  Port  Chalmers, N.  Z.20D;  toN.  Z. 
Antique  (an-te'ka)  prov.  W  Panay,  Philippine  islands,  1,134  □  pop.  134. 

Antisana  (an'te-sa'na)  volcano,  19,335  ft.  high,  Andes  mts.  Ecuador,  S.  America. 
Anti-Taurus  (Xn'tT  tO'rMs)  mt.  range,  E  Asia  Minor,  N  E  of  the  Taurus. 

Antivari  (an-te'va-re)  or  Bar  (bar)  town  of  Montenegro,  Europe,  near  Adriatic,  pop.  3. 
Antlers  (Xnt'lerz)  town,  X  of  Pushmataha  co.  Okla.  pop.  1. 

Antofagasta  (an'to-fa-gas'tii)  prov.  Chile,  46,830  □  pop.  119.  —  its  #  pop.  32. 

Antongil  Bay  (an'ton-zhel')  bay,  50  m.  long,  25  m.  broad,  E  Madagascar. 

Antrim  (Xn'trTm)  agr.  co.  N  Mich.  475  □  pop.  16,  X  Bellaire.  —  town,  Hillsborough  co. 

N.  H.  pop.  1.  —  co.  Ulster  prov.  N  E  Ireland,  1,191  □  pop.  479,  X  Belfast. 

AntUCO  (an-too'ko)  vol.  9,060  ft.  high,  &  town,  Andes  mts.  Biobio  prov.  Chile. 

Antung  (an'toong')  treaty  port,  Shengking  prov.  Manchuria,  at  mouth  of  Yalu  riv.  p.  161. 
Antwerp  (Xnt'werp)  vil.  Paulding  co.  O.  pop.  1.  —  Fr.  Anvers  (aN'vXr')  prov.  Belg., 
1,093  □  pop.  969.  —  cml.  &  mfg.  city,  its  #  on  Scheldt  riv.  pop.  302,  with  suburbs  398. 
Anuradhapura  (d-noo/rad-hd-pob'ra)  anc.  #  of  Ceylon  island,  60  in.  W  by  S  of  Trinco- 
malee  ;  now  in  ruins.  See  bo  tree. 

Anzac  Cove  (Sn'zak)  small  bay,  14  miles  fr.  tip  of  Gallipoli  pen.  on  iEgean  sea.  Battle 
April  25,  1915.  See  Anzac,  in  Addenda. 

Anzin  CaN'zXN')  min.  town  &  comm.  dept.  Nord,  France,  pop.  14. 

Anzio  (and'zyo)  spt.  Rome  prov.  Italy,  pop.  comm.  6. 

Anzoatequi  (an'sio-a'tft-^5  :  268)  state,  N  Venezuela,  16,718  □  pop.  134,  #  Barcelona. 
Aorangi  (a'o-ra'nge)  or  Mt.  Cook,  mt.  N  South  Isl.  N.  Z.  12,349  ft.  high. 

Aosta  (  ii-6s'ta)  anc.  Augus'ta  Pr-eto'ria,  town,  Turin  prov.  Italy,  pop.  comm.  8. 

Apa  (a'p'a)  riv.  part  of  boundary  bet.  Brazil  A’  Paraguay,  to  Paraguay  river. 

Apache  (d-pXch'e  ;  a-pj*vcha)  co.  Ariz.  11,379  □  pop.  9,  X  St.  Johns. 

Apalachee  Bay  (Xp'd-lXch'e)  bay,  arm  of  Gulf  of  Mexico,  S  Florida. 

Apalachicola  (Xp^-lXch'T-ko'ld)  nav.  riv.  Fla.  to  Gulf  of  Mexico,  formed  by  union  of 
Chattahoochee  &  Flint  rivs.  —  city,  X  of  Franklin  co.  Fla.  pop.  3. 

Apamea  ( 5p/d-me'd)  anc.  city  on  Orontes  riv.  Syria ;  now  in  ruins. 

Aparri  (a-par're)  pueblo  &  spt.  Cagayan  prov.  Luzon,  Philippine  isls.  on  N  coast,  pop.  18. 
Apatin  (5'po-t.Tn)  town,  Baes-Bodrog  co.  Hungary,  on  left  bank  Danube,  pop.  comm.  13. 
Apeldoorn  (a'pel-dorn')  mfg.  town  &  comm.  Gelderland,  Netherlands,  pop.  comm.  36. 
Apennines  (Xp'2-ninz)  anc.  Ap'enni'nus  Mons,  mt.  chain,  cen.  Italy;  highest,  Monte 
Corno,  9,585  ft. 

Apenrade  (a/pen-ra'de)  spt.  Schleswig-Holstein,  Prussia,  on  Apenrade  fiord,  pop.  8. 

Apia  (a-pe'a;  a'ge-a)  vil.  &  harbor,  Upolu  isl.  Samoa  isls.  S  Pacific  ocean. 

Aplerbeck  (ap'ler-bSk)  min.  vil.  Westphalia,  Prussia,  pop.  comm.  10. 

Apo  Ca'po)  solfataric  vol.  S  Mindanao,  Philippine  islands  ;  lit.  10,312  ft. 

Apolda  (a-pol'da)  mfg.  town,  Saxe-Weimar  duchy,  Germany,  pop.  23. 

Apollo  (d-r>51'o)  bor.  Armstrong  co.  Pa.  about  2<>  m.  E  NE  of  Pitts!  urgh,  pop.  3. 

Apostle  Islands,  group  in  S  W  Lake  Superior,  belonging  to  Ashland  co.  Wis. 
Appalachia  (Xp'd-lXch'T-d)  town,  Wise  co.  Virginia,  pop.  1. 

Appalachian  Mountains  (Xp'd-lXcli'T-an ;  -la'chT-an)  mt.  system  E  North  America,  ex¬ 
tending  from  Quebec  prov.  to  N  Ala.;  highest,  Mt.  Mitchell,  6,711  ft.  Yancey  co.  N.  C. 
Aopinoose  (Sp'd-noos')  agr.  co.  S  Io.  513  □  pop.  29,  X  Centerville. 

Appenzell  (ap'cn-tsgp)  agr.  &  mfg.  canton  (160  □  pop.  73),  N  E  Switzerland,  consisting 
of  the  demicantons  of  Outer  Rhodes  (94  □  pop.  58,  #  Trogen)  &  Inner  Rhodes  (67 
□  pop.  15,  #  Appenzell). 

Appingedam  (ap/Tng-e-d'am')town  &comm.  Groningen  prov.  Netherlands,  pop.  comm.  5. 
Appleby  (Xp'M-bT),  mun.  bor.  X  of  Westmorland  co.  Eng.  pop.  2. 

Appleton  (Xp'’l-t?m)  vil.  Swift  co.  Min.  pop.  1.  —mfg.  city,  X  of  Outagamie  co.  Wis.  on 
Fox  riv.  pop.  17. 

Apnleton  City,  vil.  St.  Clair  co.  Missouri,  pop.  1. 

Anpling  (Xp'lTng)  co.  S  E  Ga.  604  □  pop.  12,  X  Baxley. 

Appomattox  (fyyo-mSt'iiks)  riv.  about  150  m.  long,  Va.  flows  into  James  riv.  at  City 
Point.  —  co.  cen.  Va.  342  □  pop.  9,  X  Appomattox;  here  Lee  surrendered  to  Grant,  1865. 


Amwas  See  Emm  a  us. 
Anam.  See  Annam. 

Anas  SeeGuAniANA. 

Anatolia.  See  Asia  Minor. 


Ancre.  See  Albert.  France. 

Ancyra  See  Angora. 

Andematurinum  See  Lang  res. 
Andes.  SeeViRGiLio. 


Andizhan.  See  Andijan. 

Andorre.  See  Andorra. 
Anglia  See  England. 

Angra Pequena.  See  LOderitz- 


bucht. 

Angus.  See  Forfarshire. 
Anio.  See  Teverone. 
Antakiyeh.  See  Antioch. 


Antananarivo.  See  Tanan  arivo. 
Antenna.  Plzzo.  See  M  a  don  i  an 

Mountains. 

Antipolls.  See  Antibes. 


Antiquaria  See  Antequera. 
Antunnacum  See  Andernach 
Anvers  See  Antwerp. 

Anxur  See  Tepr  acina. 


Sle  senate,  efire,  ftm,  account,  arm,  ask,  sold ;  eve,  Svent,  end,  recent,  maker ;  Ice,  Ill ;  old,  6bey,  orb,  »dd,  s8ft,  connect ;  use,  unite,  urn,  up,  circ*s,  menU ; 
tdod!  foot  (out,  oil ;  chair;  go;  sing,  iqk  ;  *teen,  thin;  nature,  verdure  (250) ;  K  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  ach(144) ;  boN  ;  yet;  zh  =  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Gcma. 
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Apricena  (a'pre-cha'na)  corara.  Foggia  prov.  Apulia,  Italy,  pop.  8. 

Apsheron  (ip'shS-rdu')  pen.  in  Caspian  sea,  Baku  govt.  Transcaucasia,  Russia. 

Apt  (apt)  anc.  Ap'ta  Ju'lia,  town,  dept.  VaucluBe,  France,  on  Calavon  riv.  p.  5,  comm.  6. 
Apulia  (d-pu'll-d)  It  le  Puglie  (la  pool'ya)  compartimento,  SE  Italy;  provs.  Bari, 
Foggia,  &  Lecce,  7,378  □  pop.  ‘2,130.  See  Apulian,  a.  &  n. 

Apure  (  ii-poo'ra)  riv.  Venezuela,  one  of  the  chief  tributaries  of  Orinoco  river.  — state,  W 
Venezuela,  29,537  □  pop.  23,  #  San  Fernando  de  Apure. 

Apurimac  (a'poo-re'mak)  riv.  bet.  500  &  600  m.  long,  rises  in  Peruvian  Andes,  flows  into 
Ucayali  riv.  S.  America.  — dept.  Peru,  8,189  □  pop.  177,  #  Abancay. 

Aquae  Sextiae  (a'kwe  seks'tl-e)  anc.  name  of  Aix  ;  battle  102  B.  c. 

Aquidneck  (d-kwTd'ngk)  former  name  of  the  island  of  Rhode  Island  in  state  of  R.  I.  ; 
settlement  1638. 

Aquila  (Sk'wl-ld ;  It.  ii'kwe-la)  It.  Aquila  degli  Abruzzi  (dal'yis  ii-broot'se)  prov. 

Abruzzi  e  Molise,  Italy,  2,485  □  pop.  407.  — fortified  city,  its  #  pop.  comm.  22. 
Aquitaine  (Sk'wT-tan')  anc.  division  SW  France,  comprising,  nearly,  depts.  Gironde, 
Lot,  Lot-et-Garonne,  Dordogne,  &  Aveyron. 

Aquitanla  (-ta'iiY-<i)  a  Roman  division  of  Sff  Gaul  bet.  Pyrenees  mts.  &  Garonne  river. 
Araba  (a'ra-ba)  great  valley  between  Dead  sea  &  Akabali  gulf,  Arabia. 

Arabat  el  Madfun  (a-ra'bat  ?1  mad'foon')  vil.  Egypt,  site  of  anc.  Abydos. 

Arabia  (d-ra'bl-ri)  Turk.  Arabistan  (a-ra'bT-stan')  country,  a  great  pen.  S  W  Asia,  about 
1,200,000  □  pop.  4,825.  See  Arab,  n.,  Arabic,  n. 

Arabia  Deserta  (de-zflr'td)  N  div.  of  anc.  Arabia. 

Arabia  Felix  (fe'lTks)  S  E  div.  of  anc.  Arabia. 

Arabian  Des'ert,  large  desert,  Egypt,  E  of  Nile  riv.  from  about  22°  N  lat.  to  Medit.  sea. 
Arabian  Sea,  between  India  and  Arabia,  part  of  Indian  ocean. 

Arabia  Petraea  (pe-tre'a)  N  W  div.  anc.  Arabia,  inc.  Sinai  pen.  &  country  N  E&  SEof  it. 
Arabkir  (a'rab-ker')  town,  Mamuret  el  Aziz  vilayet,  Turkey  in  Asia,  pop.  20. 

Aracaju  (a-ra'ka-zhoo')  town,  #  Sergipe  state,  Brazil,  near  coast,  pop.  27. 

Aracaty  (a-ra'ka-te')  port  on  Rio  Jaguaribe,  Ceara  state,  Brazil,  near  coast,  pop.  18. 
Aracena  (a'ra-tha'na)  comm.  Huelva  prov.  Spain,  pop.  6. 

Arad  (5r'5d)  CO.  Hungary,  2,292  □  pop.  351.  —  city  with  municipal  rights  geographically 
in  &  X  of  Arad  co.  Hungary,  on  rt.  bank  of  Maros  riv.  43  □  pop.  63. 

Aradus  (ir'd-dOs)  or  Arvad  (ar'vad')  isl.  &  ruined  town  of  anc.  Phoenicia,  off  coast  of 
Syria ;  the  modern  Ruad  (roo'ad'). 

Arafat  (a'ri-fat')  granite  hill,  15  m.  S  E  of  Mecca,  Arabia ;  object  of  pilgrimage. 
Arafura  Sea  (a'ra-foo'ra)  part  of  Pacific  ocean  bet.  Australia  &  Du.  New  Guinea. 
Aragon  (8r'd-g8n  ;  Sp.  pron.  a'ra-gon')  medieval  kingdom  &  former  anc.  kingdom  & 
prov.  N  E  Spain,  now  provs.  Huesca,  Saragossa,  &  Teruel.  See  Aragonese,  a 
Aragona  (a'ra-go'na)  town,  Girgenti  prov.  Sicily,  Italy,  pop.  comm.  16. 

Aragua  (a-ra'gwa)  state,  N  Venezuela,  2,162  □  pop.  95,  *  Victoria. 

Araguary  (a-ra/gwa-re')  riv.  NE  Brazil,  once  claimed  by  France  as  boundary. 
Araguaya  (a'ra-gwa'ya)  riv.  ab.  1,100  m.  long,  cen.  Brazil,  nav.  for  750  miles. 

Arahal,  El  (81  a'rii-al')  town,  Seville  prov.  Spain,  pop  coram.  8. 

Araish,  El  (el  ii-rlsh')  or  Laraish  (la-rish')  spt.  town,  Morocco,  on  Atlantic  ocean,  p.  ab.  10. 
Arakan  (a'ra-kan';  Sr'a-kSn')  div.  of  Lower  Burma,  18,540  □  pop.  840,  *  Akyab  — , 
Northern,  dist.  of  Arakan  div.  1,500  □  pop.  22. 

Aral  Sea  (Sr'81 ;  A-rSl')  inland  sea,  Asiatic  Russia,  20,166  □. 

Aranda  de  Duero  (a-ran'dii  da  dwa'ro)  town,  Burgos  prov.  Spain,  pop.  comm.  6. 
Arandas  (iLran'das)  town,  Jalisco,  Mexico,  pop.  6. 

Aran  Isles  (Sr'an)  group,  Galway  co.  Ireland,  in  Galway  bay. 

Aranjuez  (a'ran-bwath' ;  189)  anc.  A'ra  Jo'vis,  town,  Madrid  prov.  Spain,  on  Tagus  river, 
pop.  comm.  12 ;  a  royal  residence. 

Aransas  (d-rSn'sds)  co.  S  Tex.  240  □  pop.  2,  X  Rockport. 

Aransas  Bay,  coast  of  Tex.  N  E  of  Corpus  Christi  bay. 

Aransas  Pass,  chief  entrance  to  Aransas  bay;  important  channel  of  trade.  —  town,  San 
Patricio  co.  Tex.  pop.  1. 

Arapahoe  (d-rSp'd-lio)  CO.  E  Colorado,  842  □  pop.  10,  X  Littleton. 

Arapahoe  Peak,  mt.  13,520  ft.  high,  Grand  co.  Colorado. 

Arapiles  (a'ra-pe'las)  vil.  4  m.  SE  of  Salamanca,  Spain  ;  battle  1812. 

Ararat  (5r'd-r2t)  mt.  on  confines  of  Russian,  Turkish,  &  Persian  Armenia ;  two  peaks, 
highest  about  17,000  ft. 

Aras  (a'ras')  anc.  Arax'es,  riv.  635  m.  long,  Armenia,  flows  into  Kur  river. 

Arassuahy  (a-ras'wa-he')  town,  Minas  Geraes,  Brazil,  pop.  44. 

Aratuhlpe  (a-ra'too-e'pa)  city,  Bahia  state,  Brazil,  pop.  dist.  47. 

Arauca  (a-rou'ka)  commissary,  Colombia,  pop.  5,  #  Arauca. 

Arauco  (a-rou'ko)  prov.  S  Chile,  2,055  □  pop.  62,  #  Lebu. 

AravalU  Hills  (a-ra'va-le)  range,  300  m.  long,  Rajputana,  India. 

Arba  (ar'ba')  town,  Algeria,  ab.  12  m.  SE  of  Algiers,  pop.  3,  comm.  10. 

Arbll  (ar-bel')  or  Erbil  (er-bel'),  anc.  Arbe'la,  walled  town,  Mosul  vilayet,  Asiatic  Tur¬ 
key,  pop.  4  ;  “  battle  of  Arbela,”  really  fought  at  Gaugamela,  331  b.  c. 

Arbois  (ar'bwa')  mfg.  town,  dept.  Jura,  France,  pop.  4. 

Arbon  (ar'bQN')  town,  Thurgau  canton,  Switzerland,  on  Lake  of  Constance,  pop.  comm.  10. 
Arbroath  (ar-broth')  spt.  &  mfg.  burgh,  Forfarshire,  Scotland,  pop.  21. 

Arbus  (ar'boos)  comm.  Cagliari  prov.  Sardinia,  Italy,  pop.  8. 

Arcachon  (ar'ka/shbN')  coast  tn.  &  comm.  dept.  Gironde,  France,  p.  10;  watering  place. 
Arcade  (ar-kad')  vil.  Wyoming  co.  N.  Y.  pop.  1. 

Arcadia  (ar-ka'dT-d)  city,  X  of  De  Soto  co.  Fla.  pop.  2. —  town,  X  of  Bienville  par.  La. 
pop.  1. —vil.  Trempealeau  co.  Wis.  p.  1.— anc.  pastoral  country,  cen.  Morea,  Greece. 
See  Arcadia,  n.  —  {mod.  Gr.  ar'kafcb-ya')  nome,  cen.  Morea,  Greece,  2,020  □  p.  162,  # 
Tripolis. 

Arcadia,  Gull  of.  on  W  coast  of  the  Morea,  Greece. 

Arcanum  (ar-ka'nMm)  vil.  Darke  co.  Ohio,  pop.  1. 

Areata  (ar-ka'ta)  town,  Humboldt  co.  California,  pop.  1. 

Arce  (ar'cha)  comm.  Caserta  prov.  Campania,  Italy,  pop.  8. 

Arcevia  (ar-cha'vya)  town,  Ancona  prov.  Italy,  ab.  30  m.  W  S  W  of  Ancona,  p.  comm.  12. 
Archangel  (ark'an'j?l)  Russ.  Arkhangelsk  (ar-Kan'gglsk)  govt.  Sof  Arctic  ocean,  Rus¬ 
sia  in  Europe,  326,003  □  pop.  449.  —  cml:  town,  its  #  pop.  31. 

Archbald  (arch'bSld)  bor.  Lackawanna  co.  Pa.  about  9  m.  NE  of  Scranton,  pop.  7. 
Archbold  (arch'bold)  vil.  Fulton  co.  Ohio,  pop.  1. 

Archena  (ar-cha'na)  town,  Murcia  prov.  Spain,  pop.  comm.  6. 

Archer  (ar'cher)  CO.  N  Tex.  872  □  pop.  7,  X  Archer  City. 

Archldona  (ar'che-febo'na  ;  146)  town,  Malaga  prov.  Spain,  pop.  comm.  9. 

Archipelago  (ar'kT-pgl'd-go)  Turk.  Jezairi-Bahri-Sefid  (jg-zi're-ba're-sS-fed')  vilayet, 
Asia  Minor,  composed  of  isls.  2,660  □  pop.  322,  #  Rhodes. 

Archuleta  (ar'choo-le'td)  co.  S  W  Col.  1,220  □  pop.  3,  X  Pagosa  Springs. 

ArcldOSSO  (ar'che-dds'so)  town,  Grosseto  prov.  Tuscany,  Italy,  pop.  comm.  8. 
Arcis-Sur-Aube  (&r'ses'-siir-ob')  town  &  coram.  dept.  Aube,  France,  pop.  3  ;  battle  1814. 
Arco  (ar'ko)  town  &  winter  resort,  Tirol,  Austria,  17  m.  S  W  of  Trent,  pop.  comm.  5. 
Areola  (ar-ko'ld)  city,  Douglas  co.  Ill.  p.  2.  —  {pron.  ar'ko-la)  comm.  Genoa  prov.  It.  p.  11. 
Arcole  (ar'ko-la)  vil.  15  m.  S  E  of  Verona,  Italy,  pop.  comm.  4;  battle  1796. 

Arcos  de  la  Frontera  (ar'kos  da  la  fron-ta'ra)  town,  Cadiz  prov.  Spain,  pop.  comm.  14. 
Arcot  (ar-kbt')  chief  town,  N.  Arcot  dist.  pop.  11 ;  once  the  Mohammedan  #  of  the  Carnatic. 
Arcot,  North,  dist.  of  Madras  pres.  Br.  India,  pop.  1,961. 

Arcot,  South,  dist.  of  Madras  pres.  Br.  India,  pop.  2,363. 

Arctic  Ocean  (ark'tTk)  the  ocean  N  of  the  Arctic  circle. 

Arcueil— Cachan  (ar'kti'y’-ka'shaN')  town  &  comm.  dept.  Seine,  France,  pop.  11. 
Ardahan  (ar'da-hiin')  Russ.  Ardagan  (ar'd&-gan')  ft.  town,  Kars  govt.  Transcaucasia, 
Russia,  pop.  1  ;  battle  1877. 

Ardatov  (ar-da'tof)  town,  Simbirsk  govt,  on  Alatyr  riv.  Russia,  pop.  6. 

Ardebil  (ar'de-bel')  town,  Azerbaijan  prov.  on  the  Kara  Su,  Persia,  pop.  20. 

Ardbche  (ar'desh')  small  riv.  dept.  Ardeche,  rises  in  C^vennes  mts.  flows  into  Rhone  riv. 

France.  — min.  dept.  SE  France,  2,145  □  pop.  332,  #  Privas. 

Arden  (ar'den)  anc.  forest  supposed  to  have  covered  much  of  midland  and  E  England. 


Ardennes  (ar'd6n')  agr.  &  mfg.  dept.  N  E  France,  2,028  □  pop.  319,  #  M6zieres. 
Ardennes,  Forest  of,  anc.  Arduen'na  Syl'va,  wooded  region,  on  both  banks  Meuse  riv. 
France  &  Netherlands. 

Ardmore  (ard'mor)  city,  X  of  Carter  co.  Oklahoma,  pop.  9 

Ardnamurchan  Point  (iird'nd-mtir'Kdn)  N  W  promontory  of  Argyllshire,  Scotland,  ex¬ 
treme  W  point  of  British  mainland. 

Ardore  (ar-do'ra)  town,  Reggio  di  Calabria  prov.  Italy,  pop.  comm.  6. 

Ardoye  (ar'dwa')  market  town,  W.  Flanders  prov.  Belgium,  pop.  comm.  Y. 

Ardres  (ar'dr’)  town,  dept.  Pas-de-Calais,  France,  pop.  2  ;  “  Field  of  the  Cloth  of  Gold.” 
Ardrossan  (ar-dr5s'dn)  spt.  burgh,  Ayrshire,  Scotland,  pop.  6 ;  a  watering  place. 
Ardsley  (ardz'lT)  urban  dist.  West  Riding,  Yorkshire,  England,  pop.  7. 

Ardsley  East  and  West,  urban  dist.  West  Riding,  Yorkshire,  England,  pop.  8. 

Areas  (a-ra'ash)  town,  Sao  Paulo  state,  Brazil,  pop.  5. 

Arecibo  ( a'ra-se'bo)  dept.  N  Porto  Rico,  pop.  162.  —  mun.  (p.42)  &  spt.  town(p.  10)  its  #. 
Arenac  (3r'e-n5k)  co.  E  Mich.  374  □  pop.  10,  X  Standish. 

Arendal  (a'rgn-dal')  spt.  on  the  Skager-Rak,  Nedenes  prov.  Norway,  pop.  10. 

Ardnys  de  Mar  (a-ra'nes  da  mar')  spt.  Barcelona  prov.  Spain,  pop.  comm.  5. 

Arequipa  (a'ra-ke'pa)  dept.  S  Peru,  S.  Am.  21,953  □  pop.  229. —  its  %  pop.  36. 
Arethusa  (Sr'e-tliu'sa)  fountain,  Ortygia  isl.  Syracuse  harbor,  Sicily.  See  Arf.thusa,  n. 
Arezzo  (a-ret'so)  anc.  Arre'tium,  prov.  Tuscany,  Italy,  1,273  □  pop.  284.  —  its  #pop.  48. 
Arga  (ar'ga)  small  riv.  Navarra  prov.  Pyrenees  mts.  to  Aragon  riv.  Spain 
ArgaBUS  (ar-je'&s)  or  Erjias  (er-je'ds)  highest  mt.  Asia  Minor,  Angora  vilayet,  13,100  ft. 
Argaon  (ar-goun')  vil.  Akola  dist.  Berar,  Br.  India  ;  battle  1803. 

Argenta  (ar-jen'td)  city,  Pulaski  co.  Ark.  p.  11.  —  (-ta)  comm.  Ferrara  prov.  Italy,  p.  22. 
Argentan  (ar'zhaN'taN')  mfg.  town,  dept.  Orne,  France,  pop.  5,  comm.  7. 

Argentario  (ar'jSn-ta're-o)  mt.  promontory,  Mediterranean  sea,  Grosseto  prov.  Italy. 
Argenteuil  (ar'zhaN'tO'y’)  town,  dept.  Seine-et-Oise,  France,  on  Seine  riv.  pop.  22,  comm. 

24.  —  co.  Quebec  prov.  Canada,  chief  town  Lacliute. 

Argentiera  (ar'jSn-tya'ra)  or  Kimolos  (ke'mo-los)  isl.  NE  of  Melos,  Aegean  sea. 
Argentina  (ar'jen-te'nd ;  Sp.  ar'han-te'na ;  172)  federal  republic,  S.  America,  S  of  Bo¬ 
livia,  E  of  Andes  mts.  1,135,840  □  pop.  7,122,  %  Buenos  Aires.  See  legislature,  n. 
Argentine  (ar'jen-ten)  city,  Wyandotte  co.  Kansas,  pop.  6. 

Argentine  Pass,  13,286  ft.  high,  Front  range,  Rocky  mts.  Colorado. 

Argentine)  (ar'han-te'no  ;  172)  lake,  S  W  Santa  Cruz  ter.  Argentina. 

Argenton  (ar'zhaN'tdN')  or  Argenton-sur-Creuse  (ar'zhaN'tSN'-sdr-krflz')  anc.  Ar- 
gentom'agus,  town,  dept.  Indre,  France,  pop.  5,  comm.  6. 

ArgO^>  (ar'zhgsh)  dept.  Great  Wallachia,  Roumania,  1,712  □  pop.  243. 

ArginusaB  (ar'jf-nu'se)  small  islands  off  S  coast  of  Mytilene  ;  naval  battle  406  b.  c. 

Argo  (ar'go)  isl.  25  m.  long,  5  m.  broad,  in  the  Nile,  Dongola  prov.  Anglo- Egypt.  Sudan. 
Argolis  (ar'go-lTs)  dist.  E  Morea,  anc.  Greece.  See  Dorian,  ji.  —  nome,  N  E  Morea  pen¬ 
insula,  Greece,  pop.  82,  #  Nauplia. 

Argonne  (ar'gon')  region,  depts.  Meuse  and  Ardennes,  France. 

Argos  (ar'g5s)  town,  Marshall  co.  Ind.  pop.  1.  — town,  Argolis  nome,  Greece,  about  7  m. 
N  N  W  of  Nauplia,  pop.  9. 

Argostoli  (ar-g5s'to-le;  mod.  Gr.  ar'go s-t6'lye)  spt.  #  of  Cephalonia  nome,  Greece,  p.  9. 
Argun  (ar-goon')  riv.  Asia,  separates  Heilungkiang  prov.  Manchuria,  from  Siberia. 
Argyle  (ar-gll')  co.  N.  S.  W.  Australia,  1,972  □  pop.  18. 

Argyllshire  (-gll'slier)  or  Argyll,  past.  co.  W  Scotland,  3,110  □  pop.  71,  X  Inveraray. 
Argyrokastron  (ar'ye-rO'kas-tron)  Turk.  Ergerl  (Sr'ge-re')  town,  S  Albania,  pop.  6. 
Aria  (a'ri-d;  a-ri'd)  anc.  region,  SW  Asia,  now  in  N  W  Afghanistan  &  E  Persia. 

Ariano  di  Puglia  (a're-ii'no  de  pool'ya)  town,  Avellino  prov.  S  Italy,  pop.  comm.  18. 
Ariano  nel  Polesine  (nSl  po-la'ze-na)  comm.  Rovigo  prov  Italy,  pop.  9. 

Arica  (a-re'ka)  spt.  Tacna  prov.  N  Chile,  pop.  5. 

Arifege  (a're-gzh')  riv.  90  m.  long,  rises  in  E  Pyrenees  mts.  flows  into  Garonne  riv.  France. 

—  min.  &  mfg.  dept.  S  France,  1,893  □  pop.  199,  #  Foix. 

Arinos  (a-re'nosh)  riv.  about  400  m.  long,  Matto  Grosso  state,  Brazil. 

Arish,  El  (SI  a-resh'),  govt.  Lower  Egypt,  £  □  pop.  18.  — ,  prob.  anc.  Rhinocolu'ra,  town, 
Lower  Egypt,  on  Mediterranean,  near  frontier  of  Palestine,  pop.  6. 

Arizona  (Sr'T-zo'nd)  state,  S  W  U.  S.  A.  113,810  □  pop.  204,  #  Phoenix. 

Arjona  (ar-ho'na;  189)  town,  JaSn  prov.  Spain,  pop.  comm.  7.  —  town,  Bolivar  dept. 
Colombia,  pop.  dist.  10. 

Arkadelphia  Car'kd-dSl'fT-d)  town,  X  of  Clark  co.  on  Ouachita  riv.  Arkansas,  pop.  3. 
Arkaig.  Loch  (ar-kag')  lake,  12  m.  long,  Inverness-shire,  Scotland. 

Arkansas  (ar'kdn-s6)  riv.  about  2,000  m.  long,  rises  Rocky  mts.  Col.  flows  into  Mississippi 
riv.  —  state,  S  cen.  U.  S.  A.  52,525  □  pop.  1,574,  #  Little  Rock.  See  Bear  State,  Con¬ 
federate  States  of  America.  —  co.  SE  Ark.  1,000  □  pop.  16,  X  De  Witt. 

Arkansas  City  (ar'kdn-s6)  town,  X  of  Desha  co.  Ark.  p.  1.  —  {pron.  ar-kSn'zds)  city, 
Cowley  co.  Kan.  p.  8. 

Arkiko  (ar-ke'ko)  spt.  Eritrea,  on  Red  sea,  ab.  7  m.  S  of  Massaua. 

Arklow  (ark'lo)  maritime  town,  Wicklow  co.  Ireland,  on  Avoca  river,  pop.  6. 

Arkona  (ar-ko'nd)  promontory,  N  coast  Riigen  isl.  Baltic  sea. 

Arlberg  (arl'bSrK)  pass  5,900  ft.  high,  &  railway  tunnel  6*  in.  long,  Yorarlberg,  Austria. 
Arlecdon  and  Frizington  (ar'lSk-dwn,  colloq.  arl't?7n,  frTz'Tng-twn)  urban  dist.  Cumber¬ 
land  co.  England,  pop.  5. 

Arles  (arlz;  F.  arl)  anc.  Ar'elas  or  Ar'ela'te,  mfg.  city,  dept.  Bouclies-du-RhSne,  France, 
on  Rhone  river,  pop.  17,  communal  pop.  31. 

Arlington  (ar'ITng-tdn)  vil.  Calhoun  &  Early  cos.  Ga.  pop.  1.  —  town,  Middlesex  co. 
Mass.  pop.  11.  — town,  Tarrant  co.  Tex.  pop.  2.  — vil.  Alexandria  co.  Ya.  opp.  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.  C. ;  national  cemetery.  —  town,  Bennington  co.  Vt.  pop.  1.  —  city,  Snohomish 
co.  Wash.  pop.  1. 

Arlington  Heights,  vil.  Cook  co.  Illinois,  pop.  2.  — vil.  Middlesex  co.  Maas.  pop.  2. 
Arlon  (ar'lbN')  town,  #  of  Luxemburg  prov.  Belgium,  pop.  12. 

Armagh  (ar-ma')  co.  Ulster  prov.  Ireland,  512  □  pop.  120.  —  its  X  pop.  7. 

Armagnac  (ar'man'yak')  small  ter.  in  old  prov.  of  Gascony,  France,  now  in  dept.  Gers. 
Armenia  (ar-me'nT-d)  Bib.  Minni  (mtn'I),  anc.  country,  W  Asia,  now  divided  between 
Russia,  Turkey,  and  Persia.  See  Armenian,  a.  &  n. 

Armentifcres  (  ar'm'aN'tyiir')  mfg.  town,  dept.  Nord,  France,  pop.  25,  comm.  29. 
Armorica  (ar-m5r'T-kd)  anc.  name  for  region  in  N  W  France  corresponding  for  the  n  •it 
part  to  Bretagne. 

Armstrong  (arm'strSng)  min.  &  agr.  co.  W  cen.  Pa.  653  □  pop.  68,  X  Kittanning.  —  co. 

W  cen.  S.  Dak.  1,419  □.  —  co.  N  W  Tex.  903  □  pop.  3,  X  Claude. 

Arnhem  (arn'hSm)  mfg.  town&comm.  #of  Gelderland  prov.  Netherlands,  pop.  comm.  64. 
Arnhem  Land,  region  on  N  coast,  Australia. 

Arno  (ar'no)  anc.  Ar'nus,  riv.  ab.  140  m.  long,  Tuscany,  Italy,  Apennines  to  Medit.  sea. 
Arnold  (ar'iiwld)  bor.  Westmoreland  co.  Pa.  p.  2.  —  town,  Nottinghamshire,  Eng.  p.  11. 
Arnprior  (arn'prl'er)  town,  Renfrew  co.  Ontario,  Can.  on  Ottawa  river,  pop.  4. 

Arnsberg  (arns'bSrK)  govt.  dist.  Westphalia  prov.  Prussia,  2,974  □  pop.  2,400.  —  city 
Prussia,  anc.  #  of  Westphalia,  pop.  10. 

Arnstadt  (arn'shtat)  mfg.  town,  Schwarzburg-Sondershausen,  Germany,  pop.  18. 
Arnswalde  (arns'val'de)  mfg.  town,  Brandenburg  prov.  Prussia,  pop.  9. 

Aroa  (a-ro'a)  town,  Venezuela,  136  m  W  of  Caracas  ;  noted  copper  mines. 

Arolsen  (ii'rol-zen)  town,  #  of  Waldeck,  Germany,  pop.  3. 

Arona  (  a-ro'na)  town,  Novara  prov.  Piedmont,  Italy,  pop.  comm.  6. 

Aroostook  (a-roos'tSok)  riv.  over  100  m.  long,  Me.  flows  into  St.  John  riv.  —  co.  N  Me 
6,453  □  pop.  75,  X  Houlton. 

Arpino  (ar-pe'no)  anc.  Arpi'num,  town,  Caserta  prov.  Campania,  Italy,  pop.  comm.  10; 
birthplace  of  Marius  and  Cicero. 

Arquk  Petrarca  (ar-kwa'  pa-trar'ka)  comm,  near  Padua,  It.  pop.  2;  Petrarch  died  here. 
Arquata  del  Tronto  (ar-kwa'ta  d51  trOn'to)  comm.  Ascoli  Piceno  prov.  Italy,  pop.  6. 
Arrah  (ar'ra)  town,  Shahabad  dist.  Bihar  and  Orissa  prov.  Br.  India,  pop.  47. 

Arran  (Sr'an)  isl.  Buteshire,  Firth  of  Clyde,  W  coast  Scotland,  165  □  pop.  5. 

Arras  (a'ras')  anc.  Nemetocen'na,  mfg.  &  ft.  city,  #  of  dept.  Pas-de-Calais,  France,  p.  21, 
comm.  26. 


Apta  Jolla.  See  Apt. 

Aqoae.  See  Acqui. 

Aquae  Augustae.  See  Dax. 
Aquae  Calldae.  See  Bath. 

Aquae  Gratlanae.  See  Aix-les- 
Bains. 

Aquae  Mortuae.  See  Aigues- 


MORTES. 

Aquae  Sextiae.  See  Aix. 

Aquae  Solis.  See  Bath. 

Aquae  Statiellae.  See  Acqui. 
Aquisgranum.  See  Aachen. 
Aquitanicus  Sinus.  See  Biscay, 
Bay  of. 


I  Arabia  Felix-  See  Yemen. 
Arabistan.  See  Arabia. 

I  Ara  Jovis.  See  Aranjuez. 

!  Arar.  See  SaOne. 

1  Arausio  See  Oranoe,  France. 
Araxes.  See  Aras. 

Arbela.  SeeARBiL. 


Arber.  See  BOhmervv'ald. 

Arduenna  Sylva.  See  Ar¬ 
dennes,  Forest  of. 

Arecife.  Var.  of  Arrectfe. 
Arelas  or  Arelate.  See  ARLES. 
Argaum.  See  Argaon. 
Argentine  Republic.  See  Ar¬ 


gentina. 

Argen  tom  ague.  SeeAROENTON- 

sur-C  reuse. 

Argentoratum.  See  Strass- 

BURG 

Argos,  Gulf  of.  See  Nauplia, 

Gulf  of. 


j  Argovie.  See  Aargau. 

;  Aria  Palus.  See  Ha  mun 
j  Ariminum.  See  Rimini. 
Arkhangelsk.  See  Archangel. 
Arnna.  See  Arno. 

Aromata.  See  Guardafui, 
1  Cape. 


□  meant!  square  miles  ;  #,  capital;  X,  co.  seat;  agr.,  agricultural ;  cml.,  commercial ;  mfg.,  manufacturing  ;  min.,  mining  ;  spt.,  seaport ;  tp.,  township  ;  vil.,  village. 
Population  is  given  in  nearest  thousands :  2  rr  1,500  to  2,499  ;  3  =  2,500  to  3,499,  etc. ;  less  than  1,000  not  given.  See  Abbreviations ,  p.  2379. 
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Arrecile  (Sr'ra-se'fa)  spt.  town,  Lanzarote  isl.  Canary  isls.  pop.  3. 

Arrou,  or  Aru,  Islands  (ii'roo)  group  S  W  of  New  Guinea,  Du.  E.  Indies,  3,320  □  pop.  22. 
Arrow  Lake,  expansion  of  Columbia  riv.  95  m.  long,  Brit.  Columbia,  Canada. 

Arrow,  Lough,  picturesque  lake,  Sligo  co.  Ireland,  drained  into  Ballysadare  bay. 

Arroyo  (ar-ro'yo)  mun.  (p.  7)  &  town  (p.  3),  Guayama  dept.  Porto  Rico,  near  Guayama. 
Arroyo  del  Puerco  (del  pwgr'ko)  town,  Caceres  prov.  Spain,  pop.  comm.  8. 

Arsld  (ar-syg'),  town,  Belluno  prov.  Venetia,  Italy,  pop.  comm.  7. 

Arta  (ar'ta)  riv.  Albania  &  Greece.  —  noine,  N  W  Greece,  395  □  pop.  41.  —  town,  its  #  on 
Arta  riv.  pop.  7.  —  town,  NW  Majorca  ial.  Medit.  sea,  pop.  comm.  6. 

Arta.  Gull  ot,  or  Amhracian  Gull  (im-bra'shl-au),  inlet  of  Ionian  sea,  N  of  Greece  ;  battle 
of  Actium,  B.  c.  31. 

Artaxata  (ar-tSk'sd-td)  former  #  of  Armenia,  on  Aras  riv.  ;  ab.  39°  55'  N,  44°  40'  E. 
Arteijo  (ar-ta'ho  ;  189)  town,  Coruna  prov.  Spain,  pop.  comm.  10. 

Artemlsa  (ar'ta-me'sa)  dist.  &  town,  Pinar  del  Rio,  Cuba,  pop.  diet.  15,  town  4. 

Artena  (ar-ta'na)  comm.  Rome  prov.  Italy,  pop.  5. 

Artern  (ar'tern)  town,  Saxony  prov.  Prussia,  pop.  6  ;  salt  refineries. 

Artesia  (ar-te'zlid)  town,  Eddy  co.  New  Mexico,  pop.  2. 

Arth  (art)  town,  Schwyz  canton,  Switzerland,  on  Lake  of  Zug,  pop.  comm.  5. 
Arthabaska  (ar'tha-bas'kd)  co.  S  Quebec  prov.  Canada,  X  Artliabaakaville. 

Arthur  (ar'thfir)  vil.  Douglas  &  Moultrie  cos.  Illinois,  pop.  1. 

Arthur  Land,  N  W  part  of  Ellesmere  isl.  See  Ellesmere. 

Arthur’s  Seat,  hill  822  ft.  high,  near  Edinburgh,  Scotland. 

Artlgas  far-te'gas)  dept.  Uruguay,  S.  America,  4,393  □  pop.  31,  #  San  Eugenio. 

Artois  (dr'twa')  old  prov.  now  part  of  dept.  Pas-de-Calais,  France. 

Artvln  (art-ven')  town,  Kutais  govt.  Transcaucasia,  Russia,  pop.  6. 

Aruba  (ii-roo'ba ;  133)  island  off  Venezuelan  coast,  part  of  Dutch  col.  of  Curasao,  69  Dp.  9. 
Arucas  (a-roo'kas)  comm.  Gran  Canaria,  Canary  isls.  pop.  12. 

Arundel  (5r'«n-d81 ;  colloq.  arn'del)  mun.  bor.  West  Sussex,  Eng.  pop.  3 ;  famous  castle. 
Aruwlmi  (a'rSo-we'me)  riv.  E  Belgian  Congo,  to  Congo  in  1°  10'  N,  23°  50'  E. 

Arva  (ar'v5)  CO.  N  Hungary,  780  □  pop.  79,  X  Alsokubin  (pop.  comm.  2). 

Arzano  (ar-dza'no)  comm.  Naples  prov.  Italy,  about  4  m.  N  of  Naples,  pop.  8. 

Arzew  or  Arzeu  (ar'za-oo')  unc.  A  rsen  a'ri a ,  spt.  Algeria,  22  m.  N  E  of  Oran,  p.  4,  comm. 7. 
Arzlgnano(ar'dzeii-ya'iio)  town,  Vicenza  prov.  Italy,  10  m.  W  of  Vicenza,  pop.  comm.  11. 
Arzua  (ar-thoe/a)  town,  Coruna  prov.  Spain,  pop.  comm.  9. 

Asaba  (a-sii'ba)  town,  on  Niger  riv.  Southern  Nigeria,  W  Africa. 

Asahlgawa  (4-sa'he-ga'vva)  city,  Yezo  isl.  Japan,  pop.  40. 

Asamayama  (a-sa'ma-yii'ma)  active  volcano,  about  8,300  ft.  high,  Honshu  isl.  Japan, 
about  85  m.  NW  of  Tokyo. 

Asan  (a-san')  town,  W  coast  of  Korea ;  battle  1894. 

Asben  (as'ben')  or  Air  (ii'Ir;  lr),  native  kingdom,  Military  Territory  of  the  Niger,  Fr. 
West  Africa,  ♦  Agades. 

Asbury  Park  jSz'bgr-T)  city  &  summer  resort,  Monmouth  co.  New  Jersey,  pop.  10. 
Ascalon  (Ss'kd-lSn)  anc.  Ash'kelon,  spt.  vil.  on  coast  of  Palestine,  Syria. 

Ascension  (5-sSn'sh«n)  agr.  parish,  S  E  La.  291  □  pop.  24,  X  Donaldsonville.  —  isl.  S 
Atlantic  ocean,  34  O ;  belongs  to  Great  Britain.  —  See  Ponape  (Gas.). 

Aseenslon  Bay,  N  of  Espiritu  Santo  bay,  E  coast  Yucatan,  Mexico. 

Asch  (ash)  mfg.  comm,  about  13  m.  N  W  of  Eger,  W  Bohemia,  Austria,  pop.  22. 
Aschallenburg  (a-shiifVn-brxirK')  town,  Bavaria,  Germany,  on  Main  river,  pop.  30. 
Aschersleben  (ash'ers-la'ben)  mfg.  town,  Saxony  prov.  Prussia,  pop.  29. 

Asclano  (a'slie-a'no)  comm.  Siena  prov.  Tuscany,  Italy,  pop.  8. 

AscoU  Piceno  (as'ko-le  pe-cha'no)  prov.  Marches  compartimento,  E  Italy,  797  □  pop. 

254.  —  anc.  As'cclcm  Pice'num,  its  #  pop.  comm.  31. 

Ascoll  Satrlano  (as'ko-le  sa'tre-a'no)  anc.  As'culum  Ap'uhtm,  comm.  Foggia,  Italy,  p.  9. 
Ascutney  Mountain  (Ss-kut'm)  3,320  ft.  high,  Windsor  co.  Vermont. 

Ashanti  (d-shSn'te  ;  d-shan'te)  native  kingdom  constituting  a  British  possession,  Upper 
Guinea,  W  Africa,  pop.  288,  #  Kumassi.  See  Ashanti,  n. 

Ashbum  (Xsh'burn)  city,  X  of  Turner  co.  Georgia,  pop.  2. 

Ashburnham  (-bfirn-b5m)  town,  Worcester  co.  Mass.  pop.  2.  —  ( pron .  -Sm)  co.  N.  S.  W. 
Australia,  p.  18. 

Ashburton  (5sh'b0r-t8n)  co.  South  Island,  New  Zealand,  pop.  15. 

Ashby  de  la  Zouch  (Xsh'bT  de  hi  zoosh';  zooch')  mfg.  town,  Leicestershire,  Eng.  pop.  5. 
Ashdod  (Xsh'dSd)  Or.  Azo'tos.  city  of  anc.  Philistia,  Syria,  on  coast  S  of  Jaffa;  the  mod¬ 
ern  Esdud  (Ss-dood'),  pop.  3. 

Ashdown  (Xsh'doun)  town,  X  of  Little  River  co.  Arkansas,  pop.  1. 

Ashe  i  Ssh)  co.  N  W  N.  C.  427  □  pop.  19,  X  Jefferson. 

Asheboro  (Xsb'bur-o)  town,  X  of  Randolph  co.  N.  C.  pop.  2. 

Asheho  (a'zhS-ho')  city,  Kirin  prov.  Manchuria,  Asia,  pop.  30. 

Asheville  (Ssh'vll)  city,  X  of  Buncombe  co.  N.  C.  pop.  19. 

Ashfleld(-feld)  town,  Franklin  co.Mass.p.l.—  town,  N.S.W.  Australia,  sub.  of  Sydney,  p.20. 
Ashlord  (Xsh'ferd)  town,  Kent  co.  England,  pop.  14. 

Ash  Grove,  city,  Greene  co.  Missouri,  pop.  1. 

Ashikaga  (a'she-ka'ga)  cml.  city,  cen.  Honshu  isl.  Japan,  60  m.  N  W  of  Tokyo,  pop.  40. 
Ashlngton  (Xsli'Tng-tfin)  urban  dist.  Northumberland  co.  England,  pop.  26. 

Ashlo  (a'she-o)  cml.  city,  Honshu  isl.  Japan,  68  m.  N  W  of  Tokyo,  pop.  29. 

Ashkabad  (ash'kii-bad')  town,  #  of  Transcaspian  prov.  Russia  in  Asia,  pop.  36. 

Ashland  (Ssh'lSnd)  agr.  co.  N  cen.  O.  421  G  pop.  23.  —  its  X  pop.  7.  co.  N  Wis.  1,082  O 
pop.  22.  —  city,  its  X  pop.  12.  —  town,  x  of  Clay  co.  Ala.  p.  1.  —  vil.  Cass  co.  Ill.  p.  1.  — 
city,  Boyd  co.  Ky.  pop.  9.  —town,  Aroostook  co.  Me.  pop.  2.  —town,  Middlesex  co.  Mass. 
pop.’2.  —  vil.  Saunders  co.  Nebr.  pop.  1.  —  town,  Grafton  co.  N.  H.  pop.  1.  —  city,  Jackson 
co  Ore.  pop.  5.  —  bor.  Schuylkill  co.  Pa.  pop.  7.  —  town,  Hanover  co.  Va.  pop.  1. 
Ashley  (Xsh'll)  co.  S  E  Ark.  940  □  pop.  25,  X  Hamburg.  —  bor.  Luzerne  co.  Pa.  pop.  6.  — 
co.  South  Isl.  New  Zealand,  pop.  13.  , 

Ashmunsln  (ash'm66-nan')  vil.  Egypt,  near  Nile,  27°  46'  N;  site  of  Hermop'olis  Mag'na. 
Ashtabula  (Xsh'td-bu'lb)  co.NE  0.723  □  p. 60,  X  Jefferson.  —  city,  Ashtabulaco.  O.  p.  18. 
Ashtaroth  (Ssh'ta-roth)  anc.  city,  Damascus  vilayet,  Syria,  ab.  36°  E,  lat.  32°  50'  N. 
Ashton  In  Makerfleld  (Xsh'tun  In  mak'er-feld  ;  colloq.  mXk'-)  town,  Lancashire,  Eng¬ 
land,  pop.  22. 

Ashton  under  Lyne  (lin)  mun.  bor.  Lancashire,  England,  pop.  45. 

Ashton  upon  Mersey  (Xsh'titn  u-p5n'  mflr'zt)  urban  dist.  Cheshire,  England,  pop.  7. 
Ashuelot  (5sh'wS-15t)  riv.  75  m.  long,  N.  H. ;  flows  into  Connecticut  river. 
Ashwapmuchuan  (5sh-wap'ra06-chwan')  riv.  Quebec  prov.  Canada,  rises  near  Mistassini 
lake,  flows  into  Lake  St.  John. 

Asia  (a ' . 

Asla^Mlnor  or  Anatolia  (5n"d-t5ai-d),  pen.  forming  V  extremity  of  Asia,  bet.  Black 
sea  on  N  &  Medit.  on  S ;  a  part  of  Turkey,  197,711  □  pop.  10,o09.  See  Anatolian,  a. 
Askla  (ask'ya)  volcano,  Iceland,  65°  N,  17°  W,  ht.  3,376  ft. ;  largest  crater  in  Iceland. 
Asmara  (Ss-ma'ra)  town,  #  of  Eritrea,  55  m.  S  W  of  Massaua  ;  alt.  ab.  7,700  ft. 

Isne  (os'nS  ;  6s'-)  lake,  20  m.  long,  15  m.  broad  Kronoberg  prov.  Sweden 
Asnlferes  (a'nySr')  town,  on  Seine  riv.  France,  about  5  m.  from  Paris,  pop.  4~,  comm.  43. 
Asola  (a'zo-la)  town,  Mantua  prov.  Lombardy,  Italy,  on  Chiese  river,  pop.  comm.  8. 
Asolo  (a'zo-lo)  town,  Treviso  prov.  Venetia,  Italy,  pop.  6. 

Asosan  (a'sft-sSn')  vol.  mt.  Kiushu,  Japan  ;  crater  12  m.  wide,  reputed  largest  in  world. 
Asotin  (d-ao'tTn)  CO.  S  E  Wash.  606  □  pop.  6.  —  its  X. 

Aspe  (as'pa)  mfg.  town,  Alicante  prov.  Spain,  pop.  comm.  8. 

Aspen  (Ss'p^n  ;  as'-)  city,  X  of  Pitkin  co.  Colorado,  pop.  2. 

Aspern  (iis'pern)  vil.  5  m.  ENE  of  Vienna,  Austria;  battle  1809 
Asplnwall  (Ss'pTn-w81)  bor.  Allegheny  co.  Pa.  pop.  3  —  See  Colon  (Gaz.). 
Aspromonte  (ii^pro-mo.i'ta)  mt.  Reggio  di  Calabria,  It  ;  Garibaldi  captured  1862. 
Aspropotamos  (-p6't4-m6s)  anc.  Achelo'cs,  riv.  100  m.  long  N  W  Greece,  to  Ionian  sea. 
Annuli  (Ss'dooU  min.  urban  dist.  Lancashire,  England,  pop.  8. 

Assam  (Ss'sSm')  prov.  &  chief  commissionership,  in  1905-1912  part  of  Easteiri  Bengal  & 
Assam  prov  Br.  India,  mostly  in  Brahmaputra  riv.  valley,  53,015  □  pop.  6,714,  #  Shil¬ 
long;  native  state  (Manipur), 8, 456  □  pop,  346  ;  tea  culture.  See  Assamese,  n. 

See  Hamil- 


Arretium.  See  Arezzo. 
Araenaria.  See  Arzew. 

Am  Islands.  See  Arrou  Is¬ 
lands. 

Arvad.  SeeARADUS. 

Aaculum.  prop.  Asculum  Apu- 


lum.  anc.  name  of  Ascoli  Sa- 

triano  ;  battle  279  b.  c. 

Asculum  Picenum.  See  Ascoli 

Piceno. 

Asfl.  Var.  of  Safi. 

Ashkelon.  See  Ascalon. 


Ashuanipi  River. 

ton  River. 

Ashur.  See  Assyria. 
Aspadana.  See  Ispahan. 
Asprokavos.  See  Bianco, Cape. 
Asshur.  See  Assyria. 


Assaye  (as-si' ;  -sa')  vil.  N  W  Hyderabad  state,  S  India;  battle  1803. 

Assche  (ash)  town,  Brabant  prov.  Belgium,  8  m.  NW  of  Brussels,  pop.  comm.  9. 

Asseln  (as'glu)  min.  vil.  Westphalia,  Prussia,  pop.  6. 

Assen  (as'gn)  town  &  comm.  #  of  Drenthe  prov.  Netherlands,  pop.  comm.  13. 

Asslnlbola  (5-sTn'I-boi'o)  former  dist.  N  W  Canada,  90,340  □  now  part  of  Saskatchewan. 

Assinibolne  (5-sTu'T-boin)  riv.  about  COO  m.  long,  rises  in  S  E  Saskatchewan  prov.  Can¬ 
ada,  flows  into  Red  riv.  at  Winnipeg,  Manitoba. 

Assinie  (a'se'ne')  Fr.  trading  station,  Ivory  Coast,  French  W.  Africa,  pop.  1. 

Assisi  (as-se'ze)  comm.  Perugia  prov.  Italy,  pop.  18.  See  Franciscan,  n. 

Assoro  (as-so'ro)  comm.  Catania  prov.  Sicily,  Italy,  pop.  6. 

Assuan  (as-swan')  or  Aswan,  prov.  Upper  Egypt,  169  □  pop.  233.  —  anc.  Sye'ne,  town  in 
same  on  rt.  bank  Nile  riv.  lat.  24°  5'  N,  pop.  6 ;  dam  across  Nile,  about  6,400  ft.  long. 

Assumption  (ft-sump'shan)  agr.  parish,  S  E  La.  484  □  pop.  24,  X  Napoleonville.  —  city, 
Christian  co.  Ill.  pop.  2.  —  one  of  the  Marianas,  Pacific  ocean. 

Assyria  (a-eTr'T-d)  anc.  Ashur  or  Asshur  (Ssh'wr),  one  of  the  great  anc.  empires  of  th® 
world,  W  Asia  ;  its  %  was  Nineveh.  See  Assyrian,  a.  &  n. 

Asti  (iis'te)  anc.  Has'ta,  town,  Alessandria  prov.  Italy,  near  Tanaro  river,  pop.  comm.  40; 
famous  for  its  sparkling  wine. 

Aston  Manor  (Ss'frftn  mXn'er)  mun.  bor.  Warwickshire,  Eng.  near  Birmingham,  pop.  76. 

Astorga  (as-tSr'ga)  walled  town,  Leon  prov.  Spain,  pop.  comm.  6. 

Astoria  (Ss-to'rT-d)  town,  Fulton  co.  Ill.  pop.  3.  —  former  vil.  Long  Island,  now  in  New 
York  city.  —  city,  X  of  Clat9op  co.  Ore.  pop.  10  ;  founded  as  a  fur  trade  depot  by  John 
Jacob  Astor  in  1811. 

Astrabad  (as'tra-bad')  anc.  Hyrca'nia,  fertile  prov.  N  Persia.  See  Hyrcanlan,  n.  — 
its  #  pop.  15. 

Astrakhan  (Ss'tra-kSn'  ;  Russ.  as'tra-Kan'y’)  govt,  on  N  W  coast  Caspian  sea,  Russia  in 
Europe,  91,042  □  pop.  1,262.  —  cml.  city,  its  #  on  isl.  in  Volga  riv.  pop.  160. 

Astudlllo  (as'too-thel'yo  ;  146)  town,  Palencia  prov.  Spain,  pop.  comm.  3. 

Astura  (as-too'ra)  vil.  39  m.  SE  of  Rome,  It. ;  Cicero  murdered  near  his  villa  here. 

Asturias  (as-too're-as)  anc.  division,  now  Oviedo  prov.  Spain.  See  Asturian,  a. 

Asuncion  (a-soon'syon' ;  138)  cml.  city,  #  of  Paraguay,  S.  Am.  pop.  75.  — ,  La  (la)  town, 
#  of  Nueva  Esparta  state,  Venezuela,  S.  Am.  E  of  Margarita  isl.  pop.  3. 

Atacama  (a/ta-ka'ma)  min.  prov.  N  Chile,  30,430  □  pop.  65,  #  Copiapb.  —  desert,  ex¬ 
tends  from  Copiapo  northward  into  Antofagasta  province. 

Atakl  (a-ta'ke)  town,  Bessarabia  govt,  on  Dniester  riv.  European  Russia,  pop.  7. 

Atalantl  (5t'd-15n'tT  ;  mod.  Gr.  a^a-lan'de)  or  Talantl  (ta-lan'de)  channel  bet.  Ewia 
&  mainland  of  Greece,  N  of  Euripos  channel. 

Atascosa  (SUSs-ko'sd)  past.  co.  S  Tex.  1,358  □  pop.  10,  X  Pleasanton. 

Atbara  (at'ba-rfp)  anc.  Astab'oras,  riv.  about  500  m.  long,  N  E  Africa,  rises  in  Abyssinia, 
flows  through  Anglo-Egyptian  Sudan  to  Nile  river. 

Atchafalaya  Bayou  (SclUa-fd-li'd  bi'oo)  outlet  of  Red  riv.  &  Miss.  riv.  Louisiana. 

Atchison  (Sch'T-siln)  co.  N  E  Kan.  412  □  pop.  28.  —  city,  its  X  pop.  16.  —  co.  N  W  Mo. 
528  □  pop.  14,  X  Rockport. 

Atessa  (a-tSs'sa)  town,  Cliieti  prov.  Abruzzi  e  Molise,  Italy,  pop.  comm.  10. 

Ath  (at)  town,  Hainaut  prov.  Belgium,  on  Dender  river,  pop.  comm.  11. 

Athabaska  (Sth'd-bSs'ka)  former  dist.  NW  Canada,  now  in  Alberta,  Saskatchewan,  Si 
Manitoba.  —  lake,  ab.  230  m.  long,  Alberta  &  Saskatchewan  provs.  Canada, <2,842  □.  — 
riv.  ab.  1,000  m.  long,  Alberta  prov.  Canada,  flows  into  Athabaska  lake. 

Athens  (Sth'Snz)  co.  SE  O.  487  □  pop.  48,  X  Athens.  —  town,  X  of  Limestone  co.  Ala. 
pop.  2.  —  city,  X  of  Clarke  co.  Ga.  p.  15 ;  Univ.  of  Georgia.  —  city,  Menard  co.  Ill.  p.  1. 
—•vil.  Greene  co.  N.  Y.  p.  2.  —  city,  X  of  Athens  co.  O.  p.  5.  —  bor.  Bradford  co.  Pa. 
p.  4.  —  city,  X  of  McMinn  co.  Tenn.  p.  2.  —  town,  Henderson  co.  Tex.  p.  2.  —  Gr.  Athe- 
nal  (&-the'na)  city,  #of  Attica  nome&  of  Greece,  near  ASgina  gulf,  p.  167.  See  Acrop¬ 
olis,  7i.,  Athena,  Athens,  n.,  Attic,  a.,  City  of  the  Violet  Crown,  Parthenon,  n. 

Atherton  (Sth'er-ti/n)  mfg.  town,  Lancashire,  England,  4£  m.  SSW  of  Bolton,  pop.  19. 

Athgarh  (aUgur' ;  239)  native  state,  S  Orissa,  India,  on  Malianadi  riv.  168  □  pop.  44. 

Athlone  (Sth-lon')  mfg.  town,  Westmeath  &  Roscommon  cos.  Ireland,  pop.  7. 

Athmalllk  (at-mul'Tk)  tributary  state,  in  Bihar  and  Orissa  prov.  India,  730  □  pop.  41. 

Athni  fat'ne)  town,  Belgaum  dist.  Bombay,  British  India,  pop.  11. 

Athol  (5th'51)  mfg.  town,  Worcester  co.  Massachusetts,  pop.  9. 

Athole  (5th'51)  dist.  Perthshire,  Scotland,  450  □. 

Athos  (5th'5s)  mt.  6,350  ft.  high,  &  pen.  E  part  of  Chalcidice  pen. 

Athy  (d-thiO  cml.  town,  Kildare  co.  Ireland,  on  Barrow  river,  pop.  4. 

Atitlan  (a/te-tlan')  lake,  volcano,  &  town,  Guatemala,  Ceil.  America. 

Atka  (St'kd)  isl.  largest  of  Andreanof  group  of  Aleutian  islands. 

Atkarsk  (at'karsk')  town,  Saratov  govt.  Russia,  pop.  8. 

Atkins  (St'kTnz)  town,  Pope  co.  Arkansas,  pop.  1. 

Atlanta  (St-lSn'td)  cml.  city,  #  of  Ga.  &  X  of  Fulton  co.  pop.  156.  —  city,  Logan  co. 
Ill.  pop.  1.  —  town,  Cass  co.  Tex.  pop.  2. 

Atlantic  (-tTk)  co.  S  E  N.  J.  569  □  pop.  72,  X  Mays  Landing,  —  city,  X  of  Cass  co.  Io.  pop.  5. 

Atlantic  City,  city,  Atlantic  co.  N.  J.  on  isl.  of  Absecon  Beach,  pop.  46  ;  seaside  resort. 

Atlantic  Highlands,  bor.  Monmouth  co.  N.  J.  on  Sandy  Hook  bay,  pop.  2. 

Atlantico  (at-lan'te-ko)  dept.  Colombia,  1,081  □  pop.  115,  #  Barranquilla. 

Atlantic  Ocean,  body  of  w  ater  separating  America  from  Europe  &  Africa,  average  breadth 
3,600  m.  greatest  depth  Porto  Rico  Trench,  27,366  ft. 

Atlas  Mountains,  system,  about  1,500  m.  long,  extending  from  Cape  Nun,  on  Atlantio 
ocean,  to  Cape  Bon,  on  Mediterranean  sea,  Africa;  highest  point  Jebel  Ajashi,  Morocco, 
about  14,800  ft.  See  Atlas,  n. 

Atlln  (St'lTn)  lake,  extreme  NW  British  Columbia,  438  □. 

Atlixco  (at-les'ko)  city,  Puebla,  Mexico,  17  m.  S  W  of  Puebla,  pop.  10. 

Atmore  (St'mor ;  201)  town,  Escambia  co.  Alabama,  pop.  1. 

Atoka  (d-to'kd)  co.  S  Okla.  997  □  pop.  14.  —  city,  its  X  pop.  2. 

Atotonllco  el  Alto  (a-to'to-nel'ko  SI  al't5)  city,  Jalisco,  Mexico,  pop.  6. 

AtratO  ( a-tra'to)  nav.  riv.  Colombia,  S.  Am.  flows  into  Darien  gulf. 

Atrauli  (a-trou'le)  city,  Aligarh  di6t.  United  Provs.  of  Agra  &  Oudh,  Br.  India,  pop.  17. 

Atrek  (a-trSk')  riv.  about  250  m.  long,  N  Persia,  flows  into  Caspian  sea. 

Atri  (a'tre)  anc.  Ha'tria  Pice'na,  town,  Teramo  prov.  Italy,  pop.  comm.  13. 

Atrlpalda  (a'tre-pal'da)  town,  Avellino  prov.  Campania,  Italy,  pop.  comm.  6. 

Attala  ( Xt'd-ld)  co.  cen.  Miss.  715  □  pop.  29,  X  Kosciusko. 

Attalla  (d-tSl'd)  town,  Etowah  co.  Alabama,  pop.  3. 

Attica  (5t'T-kd)  city,  Fountain  co.  Ind.  pop.  3.  —  vil.  Wyoming  co.  N.  Y.  pop.  2.  —  anc.  div. 
&  state  of  Greece,  forming  the  ter.  of  Athens.  —  nome,  E  Greece,  pop.  341,  #  Athens. 

Attleboro  (at/’l-bur-o)  town,  Bristol  co.  Massachusetts,  pop.  16. 

Attock  (Xt-t5k')  dist.  of  Rawalpindi  div.  of  Punjab,  Br.  India,  4,022;D  pop.  519.  —  town, 
its  *  on  Indus  riv.  near  mouth  of  Kabul  riv.  pop.  4. 

Atzcapotzalco  (ats-ka/p6t-sal'ko)  town,  Federal  District,  Mexico,  pop.  13. 

Atzgersdorf  (ats'gers-dorf)  comm.  Lower  Austria,  pop.  10. 

Auau  (a'do-ii'db)  channel,  Hawaiian  isls.  bet.  Maui  &  Lanai. 

Aubagne  (o'ban'y’)  town,  dept.  Bouches-du-Rh6ne,  France,  pop.  6,  comm.  9. 

Aube  (ob)  riv.  about  125  m.  long,  rises  in  dept.  Haute-Marne,  flows  into  Seine  riv.  Franc®. 
—  mfg.  dept,  on  Seine  riv.  France,  2,327  □  pop.  241,  #  Troyes. 

Aubenas  (ob'nas')  mfg.  town,  dept.  Ardeche,  France,  near  Ardeche  river,  p.  4,  comm.  7. 

Aubervllllers  (o'bSr've/ya')  town,  dept.  Seine,  France,  about  5  m.  N  of  Paris,  pop.  38. 

Aublgny  (6-be'nT)  co.  S  E  Queensland,  Australia,  pop.  45. 

Aubin  (o'bSN')  min.  town,  dept.  Aveyron,  France,  pop.  5,  comm.  10. 

Auburn  (6'bwrn)  vil.  Lee  co.  Ala.  pop.  1 .  —  city,  X  of  Placer  co.  Cal.  pop.  2.  —  city,  Sanga¬ 
mon  co.  Ill.  pop.  2.  —  mfg.  city,  X  of  Dekalb  co.  Ind.  pop.  4.  —  mfg.  city,  X  of  Androscog¬ 
gin  co.  Me.  pop.  15.  —  town,  Worcester  co.  Mass.  pop.  2.  —  city,  X  of  Nemaha  co.  Nebr. 
pop.  3.  —  mfg.  city,  X  of  Cayuga  co.  N.  Y.  pop.  35. 

Aubusson  (o'biPsSN')  mfg.  town  &  comm.  dept.  Creuse,  France,  onCreuse  river,  pop.  7. 

Auch  (osh)  mfg.  town,  #  of  dept.  Gers,  France,  on  Gers  river,  pop.  10,  communal  pop.  14. 

Auchel  (o'shgl')  coal  min.  tow  n,  dept.  Pas-de-Calais,  Fi  ance,  pop.  9,  comm.  12. 

Auckland  (6k'land)  provincial  district,  New  Zealand,  25,746  □  pop.  265.  —  its  #  a  city 
&  bor.  pop.  41,  with  suburbs  103.  —  co.  N.  S.  W.  Australia,  pop.  10. 


Asslout  or  Assiut.  See  Siut. 
Aataboras  See  Atbara. 
Aatapa.  See  Estepa. 

Aatigi.  See  Ecija. 

Aswan.  See  Assuan. 

Atax.  See  Aude. 


Atchin.  SeeAcHiN. 
Atemum.  See  Pescara. 
Ateate.  SeeEsTE. 
Athenai.  See  Athens. 
Atheate  See  Adige. 
Atjeh.  See  Achin. 


Atna.  See  Copper. 

Atria.  See  Adria. 

Atropatene.  See  Azerbaijan. 
AtureB.  See  Aire. 

Atnrua.  See  Adour. 

Atwood  Cay.  See  Samana. 


" ale  senate,  c&re,  am,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofci ;  eve,  Svent,  end,  recent,  maker;  Ice,  Ill ;  old,  6bey,  orb,  6dd,  sSft,  connect;  use,  unite,  urn,  *p,  circus,  menu; 
fo"od  foot  out  oil  •  chair  ;  go  ;  sing,  iqk  ;  «»en,  thin ;  nature,  verdure  (250) ;  K  =  cli  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144) ;  boN  ;  yet ;  zli  =  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Golds 
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Auckland  Bay,  large  bay,  Tenasserim  division,  Lower  Burma. 

Auckland  Islands,  uninhabited  group  S  of  New  Zealand,  321)  □ ;  to  New  Zealand. 

Aude  (od)  one.  A 'tax,  riv.  about  130  m.  long,  France,  Pyrenees  uits.  to  Medit.  sea.  — 
dept.  S  of  depts.  Herault  &  Tarn,  France,  2,448  □  pop.  301,  #  Carcassonne. 

Audenshaw  (6'd?n-sh6)  vil.  Lancashire,  England,  pop.  8. 

Auderghem  (ou'der-g6m  ;  172)  comm.  Brabant  prov.  Belgium,  2  m.  S  E  of  Ixelles,  pop.  8. 

Audlncourt  (o'diN'koor')  town,  dept.  Doubs,  France,  pop.  0,  comm.  0. 

Audley  (Sd'lT)  urban  dist.  Staffordshire,  England,  pop.  15. 

Audrain  (8-dran')  co.  N  E  cen.  Mo.  685  □  pop.  22,  X  Mexico. 

Audubon  (S'd56-b5n)  co.  cen.  lo.  443  □  p.  13.  —  its  X  p.  2.  —  bor.  Camden  co.  N.  J.  p.  1. 

Audubon  Peak,  13,173  ft.  high,  Rocky  mts.  Boulder  co.  Colorado. 

Aue  (ou'e)  mfg.  town,  Saxony  kingdom,  Germany,  13  ui.  SE  of  Zwickau,  pop.  19. 

Auerbach  (ou'er-baK)  mfg.  town,  Saxony,  Germany,  15  m.SSW  of  Zwickau,  pop.  13. 

AugO  (ozli)  dist.  of  dept.  Calvados,  France. 

Aughrlm  (8'grlm;  Sic'rlm)  par.  &  town,  Galway  co.  Ireland  ;  battle  1691. 

Auglaize  (8-glaz' ;  6'glaz)  riv.  W  Ohio,  tributary  of  the  Maumee  riv.  —  co.  W  Ohio,  397  □ 
pop.  31,  X  Wapakoneta. 

Augsburg  (ouks'bSSrK)  anc.  Augcs'ta  Vindelico'rum,  cml.  city,  *  of  Schwaben  dist. 
Bavaria,  Germany,  pop.  113;  battle  955.  See  Augsburg  Confession. 

Augusta  (6-gQs'tri)  CO.  Va.  1,003  □  pop.  32,  X  Staunton.  —  town,  X  of  Woodruff  co.  Ark. 
pop.  2.  —  city,  X  of  Richmond  co.  Ga.  on  Savannah  riv.  pop.  41.  —  mfg.  vil.  Hancock 
co.  Ill.  pop.  1.  —  city,  Butler  co.  Kan.  pop.  1.  —  city,  Bracken  co.  Ky.  pop.  2.  —  city, 
X  of  Kennebec  co.  and  #  of  Me.  pop.  13.  —  city,  Eau  Claire  co.  Wis.  pop.  1.  —  or 
Agosta  (ii-gos'ta)  city,  Syracuse  prov.  Sicily,  Italy,  pop.  comm.  15 ;  naval  battle  1676. 

Augustine  Island  (6'gus-tln)  in  Kamishak  bay,  Alaska. 

AuJUa  (6-je'ld  ;  ou-)  oasis  and  town,  Tripoli,  220  m.  S  by  E  of  Bengazi. 

Aulla  (oul'la)  town,  Massa  e  Carrara  prov.  Italy,  on  Magra  river,  pop.  comm.  7. 

Aulnay-sous-BoiS  (o'ng'-soo'-bwa')  town  &comm.  dept.  Seiue-et-Oise,  France,  pop.  7. 

Aumale  (o'mal')  anc.  Auze'a,  town,  Algeria,  ab.  55  m.  SE  of  Algiers,  pop.  2,  comm.  6. 

Aunls  (5'nes')  old  prov.  W  France,  now  part  of  dept.  Charente-Infgrieure. 

Aurangabad  (ou-rui)'ga-bad')  div.  of  Hyderabad  state,  India,  19,071  □  pop.  2,363.  —  dist. 
of  Aurungabad  div.  6,176  □  pop.  829.  —  city,  *  of  div.  &  dist.  pop.  37. 

Auray  (o'rg')  river  port,  dept.  Morbihan,  France,  on  Auray  river,  pop.  6,  comm.  7. 

Aures  (o'res')  range  of  Atlas  mts.  E  Algeria. 

Aurlch  (ou'riK)  govt.  dist.  N  W  Hanover  prov.  Prussia,  1,200  □  pop.  274.  —  its  #  pop.  6. 

Aur lilac  (o're'yak')  mfg.  town,  ~r:  of  dept.  Cantal,  France,  pop.  14,  communal  pop.  18. 

Aurora  (8-ro'ra)  co.  S  E  S.  Dak.  719  □  p.  6,  X  Plankinton.  —  city,  Kane  co.  Ill.  pop.  30. 
—  city,  Dearborn  co.  Ind.  p.  4.  —  vil.  St.  Louis  co.  Minn.  p.  2.  —  city,  Lawrence  co.  Mo. 
P-  4.  —  city,  X  of  Hamilton  co.  Nebr.  p.  3. -—small  unincorporated  vil.  Cayuga  co.  N.  Y. 
on  Cayuga  lake  ;  Wells  college,  —  one  of  New  Hebrides  isls.  Pacific  oc. 

Au  Sable  (8  sa'b’l)  riv.  Mich,  flows  into  Lake  Huron. 

Ausable  (S-sa'b’l)  riv.  N.  Y.  to  Lake  Champlain  through  Ausable  Chasm. 

Auschwitz  (ou'shvits)  Pol.  Oswiecim  (osh-vyg'chfm)  town,  Galicia,  Austria,  pop. 
comm.  10. 

Aussee  (ous'za)  town,  Styria,  Austria,  pop.  2 ;  mineral  baths ;  salt  mining. 

Ausslg  (ou'sTk)  Boh.  Usti  nad  Labem  (oos'te  liad  la'bSm)  town,  Bohemia,  on  Elbe 
riv.  pop.  comm.  39. 

AusterlitZ  (6s'ter-lTts ;  G.  pron.  ous'ter-ITts)  town,  Moravia,  Austria,  on  Littawa  riv. 
pop.  4;  victory  of  Napoleon  over  Alexander  I.  &  Francis  II.  in  1805. 

Austin  (Ss'tln)  co.  SE  cen.  Tex.  728  □  pop.  18,  X  Bellville.  —  city,  X  of  Mower  co.  Minn, 
pop.  7.  —  bor.  Potter  co.  Pa.  pop.  3.  —city,  #  of  Tex.  and  X  of  Travis  co.  pop.  30;  Univ. 
of  Texas. 

Australasia  (os'tral-a'shd;  -zha)  an  arbitrary  division  of  the  globe  in  Oceania,  between 
the  equator  &  lat.  47°  S,  ab.  3,450,000  □  pop.  7,100. 

Australia  (8s-tra'li-d;  -tral'ya)  island  continent,  bounded  on  E  by  Pacific  ocean,  W  by 
Indian  ocean,  2,948,366  □  pop.  4,264,  excluding  aboriginals.  — ,  Commonwealth  of, 
Brit,  colony,  consisting  of  the  states  of  New  South  Wales,  Victoria,  South  Australia, 
Western  Australia,  Queensland,  &  Tasmania,  &  Northern  Ter.  &  Federal  Capital  Ter., 
2,974,581  □  pop.  4,455  (with  full-blooded,  civilized  aboriginals,  4,475).  See  Papua,  Ter¬ 
ritory  of  (Gaz.),  Australian,  a.  &  n.,  caucus,  n.  3,  legislature,  n. 

Australia  Felix  (fe'liks)  fertile  dist.  cen.  Victoria,  Australia. 

Austrasia  (Ss-trii'shb  ;  -zhd)  or  Ostrasla  (5s-),  the  E  dominions  of  the  Merovingian 
Franks,  made  a  kingdom  by  Clovis  in  511,  merged  in  Charlemagne’s  empire  ;  Meuse  riv. 
to  Bohmerwald  mountains.  See  Austrasian,  a. 

Austria  (6s'trl-d)  empire,  W  part  of  Austria-Hungary,  115,832  □  pop.  28,572,  #  Vienna. 

Austria-Hungary  (Ss'trT-d-huq'gd-rl)  monarchy,  cen.  Europe,  one  of  the  six  great  Euro- 
pean  powers,  consisting  of  Austria,  Hungary,  and  Bosnia  and  the  Herzegovina,  261,027  □ 
pop.  51,390,  #  Vienna.  See  army  organization,  legislature,  n..  Ausgleich,  n. 

Autauga  (&-t6'gd)  co.  cen.  Ala.  584  □  pop.  20,  X  Prattville. 

Autl&n  (  a'56-tlan')  city,  Jalisco,  Mexico,  pop.  10. 

Autun  lo/tuN')  anc.  Augustodu'num,  city,  dept.  Sa6ne-et- Loire,  France,  p.  12,  comm.  15. 

Auvergne  (o'vSrn'y’)  old  prov.  France,  now  in  depts.  Puy-de-D6me,  Cantal,  &  Haute- 
Loire ;  its  *  was  Clermont. 

Auvergne  Mountains,  cen.  France;  highest  point  Puy  de  Sancy,  6,185  ft.  high. 

Aux  Cayes  ( o'  ka')  or  Les  Cayes  (la'  ka')  or  Cayes  (ka)  spt.  S  W  Haiti,  pop.  5. 

Auxerre  (o'sSr')  anc.  Autesiodo'rum,  cml.  city,  %  of  dept.  Yonne,  France,  on  Yonne  riv. 
pop.  18,  communal  pop.  22. 

Auxonne  (o'Son')  fortified  town,  dept.  COte-d’Or,  France,  on  SaSne  river,  p.  3,  comm.  6. 

Ava  (a'vd)  city,  Sagaing  dist.  Upper  Burma,  on  Irrawaddy  riv. pop.  25;  formerly  #  of  Burma. 

Avacha  (;i-va'cha)  active  volcano,  about  8,400  ft.  high,  Kamchatka. 

Avallon  (4'va'lSN')  towu,  dept.  Yonne,  France,  pop.  5,  comm.  6. 

Avalon  (5v'a-15n)  summer  resort  and  tent  city,  Santa  Catalina  isl.  Cal.  —  bor.  Allegheny 
co.  Pa.  on  Ohio  river,  pop.  4.  —  See  Avalon,  n. 

Avalon  Peninsula,  in  S  E  Newfoundland. 

Avar  (a-var')  or  Avaria  (a-va'ri-d)  dist.  Dagestan,  Transcaucasia,  Russia,  505  □  p.  42.  j 

Avebury  (a'ber-T)  or  Abury,  vil.  and  par.  Wiltshire,  Eng.  ;  megalithic  remains. 

Aveiro  (a-ve'e-rdb)  dist.  Beira  prov.  Portugal,  1,065  □  pop.  336.  —  its  #  spt.  35  m.  S  of  1 
Oporto,  pop.  10. 

Avellaneda  (a-vgl'ya-na'tha;  146,  195)  city,  Santa  F£  prov.  Argentina,  pop.  87. 

Avellino  (a'vSl-le'no)  prov.  Campania  compt.  It.  1,173  □  pop.  397.  —  its  #  p.  comm.  24. 

Avenches  (a'vaNsh')  anc.  Aven'ticum,  town,  Vaud  canton,  Switzerland,  pop.  comm.  2. 

Avereest  (a'ver-ast')  vil.  &  comm.  Overijssel,  Netherlands,  pop.  comm.  8. 

Averno  (a-ver'no)  anc.  Aver'nus,  lake,  9  in.  W  of  Naples,  Italy,  near  Baja  bay. 

Aversa  (ii-ver'sa)  cml.  town,  Caserta  prov.  Italy,  9  m.  N  of  Naples,  pop.  comm.  24. 

Averyville  (a'ver-T-vTl')  vil.  Peoria  co.  Illinois,  pop.  3. 

Aves  (a'vgs),  or  Bird,  Islands.  Venezuelan  group,  West  Indies,  E  of  Bonaire. 

Avesnes  (a'v&n')  ft.  town,  dept.  Nord,  France,  pop.  5,  communal  pop.  6. 

Avesnes— les— Aubert  (a/v£n'-la-zo/b£r')  town  &  comm.  dept.  Nord,  France,  pop.  5. 

Aveyron  (i've'rON')  riv.  about  150  m.  long,  rises  in  dept.  Aveyron,  flows  into  Tarn  riv. 
France.  —  min.  &  mfg.  dept.  France,  3,386  □  pop.  369,  #  Rodez. 

Avezzano  (a/vat-sa'no)  town,  Aquilaprov.  Italy,  pop.  comm.  11. 

Avgustovo  (av'goos-tO'vo)  Pol.  AugustOW  (ou-gdbs'tdof)  town,  Suvalki  govt.  Russ.  p.  9. 

Aviano  (a-vya'no)  town,  Udine  prov.  Venetia,  Italy,  pop.  comm.  8. 

Avigliana  (a'vel-ya'na)  comm.  Turin  prov.  Piedmont,  Italy,  pop.  5. 

Avigliano  (a'vel-ya'no)  town,  Potenza  prov.  Italy,  8  m.  N  W  of  Potenza,  pop.  comm.  17. 

Avignon  (a've'nyON')  anc.  Ave'nio,  cml.  &  mfg.  citv,  #  of  dept.  Vaucluse,  France,  pop.  35, 
communal  pop.  49 ;  residence  of  the  popes  1309-77. 

Avila  (a've-la)  past.  prov.  old  Castile,  Spain,  3,107  □  pop.  209.  —  its  #  pop.  comm.  12. 

Avilas  (  a've-las')  spt.  town,  Oviedo  prov.  Spain,  pop.  comm.  14. 

Avion  (a/vy6N')  town,  dept.  Pas-de-Calais.  France,  pop.  9,  comm.  10. 

Avis  (a'vis)  town,  Summers  co.  West  Virginia,  pop.  1. 

AviZ  (a-vesh')  town,  Portalegre  dist.  Port.  pop.  1  ;  gives  name  to  Knights  of  Aviz. 

Avize  (4'vez')  vil.  dept.  Marne,  France,  pop.  3 ;  depot  for  champagne  wines. 

Avlona  (av-lo'na)  spt.  town,  on  Bay  of  Avlona,  Adriatic  sea,  Albania,  pop.  6. 


Avoca  (d-vo'kd)  town,  Pottawattamie  co.  Io.  pop.  2.  —  vil.  Steuben  co.  N.  Y.  pop.  1.  — 
bor.  Luzerne  co.  Pa.  pop.  5.  —  valley  &  riv.  Wicklow  co.  Ireland  ;  celebrated  in  one  of 
Moore’s  songs. 

Avola  (a'v6-la)  spt.  town,  13  m.  S  W  of  Syracuse,  Sicily,  Italy,  pop.  comm  16. 

Avon  (a'vfln  ;  Xv'5n)  town,  Hartford  co.  Conn.  pop.  1.  —  town,  Norfolk  co.  Mass.  pop.  2. 

—  (pron.  Sv'tfn)  vil.  Livingston  co.  N.  Y.  pop.  2.  —  (pron.  a'vdn)  riv.  65  m.  long,  Eng¬ 
land,  rises  near  Devizes,  flows  into  English  channel.  —  riv.  62  m.  long,  Eng.  rises  in 
Cotswold,  flows  into  Bristol  channel.  —  riv.  96  m.  long,  Eng.,  rises  in  Northamptonshire, 
flows  into  Severn  river  ;  the  “  Shakespeare”  Avon.  —  co.  S  W  Western  Australia,  p.  27. 

Avondale  (5v'5n-dal)  town,  Jefferson  co.  Alabama,  pop.  3. 

Avonmore  (Sv'5n-mor;  201)  bor.  Westmoreland  co.  Pennsylvania,  pop.  1. 

Avoyelles  (5v'oi-51z';  colloq.  d-vi'51)  parish,  La.  847  □  pop.  34,  X  Marksville. 
Avranches  (i'vraNsh')  town  &  comm.  dept.  Manche,  France,  near  S5e  river,  pop.  7. 
Avranchin  (a/vraN'shaN')  anc.  dist.  now  part  of  dept.  Manche,  France. 

Awajl  (a'wa'je')  isl.  of  Japan  bet.  Honshu  &  Shikoku  isls.  218  □  pop.  211. 

Awe,  Loch  (15k  6')  lake,  23  m.  long,  Argyllshire,  Scotland. 

Awomorl  (a'wo-mo're)  dist.  N  part  Honshu  isl.  Japan,  3,615  □  pop.  716.  —  city  in  this. 

dist.  ou  Awomori  bay,  pop.  47. 

Axar  Fiord  (ak'sar)  large  bay,  on  N  coast  of  Iceland. 

Axlm  (Port.  a-sheN';  Eng.  Sk'sTm)  coast  town,  Gold  Coast,  W  Africa,  pop.  3. 

Axmlnster  (Hks'min-ster)  town,  Devonshire,  Eng.  pop.  3;  formerly  noted  for  carpets. 
Axum  or  Aksum  (ak-soom')  decayed  town,  Tigr6,  Abyssinia,  p.  5;  noted  for  antiquities. 
Ay  (a'e)  town,  dept.  Marne,  France,  pop.  5,  comm.  7. 

Ayacucho  (a'ya-koo'cho)  dept.  S  Peru,  18,190  □  pop.  302.  —  its  #  pop.  9;  battle  1824. 
Ayamonte  (a'ya-mon'ta)  spt.  town,  Huelva  prov.  Spain,  on  Guadiana  river,  pop.  comm.  9. 
Ayasoluk  (a'ya-so-look')  vil.  Asia  Minor,  on  site  of  anc.  Eph'esus. 

Ayer  (fir)  town,  Middlesex  co.  Massachusetts,  pop.  3. 

Aylesbury  (alz'ber-T)  town,  Buckinghamshire,  Eng.  pop.  11 ;  noted  for  lace. 

Aylmer  (al'mer)  lake,  Northwest  Ters.  Canada,  NE  of  Great  Slave  lake,  613  □.  —  lake, 
8  □  Wolfe  co.  Quebec  prov.  Canada. 

Ayora  (a-yd'ra)  town,  Valencia  prov.  Spain,  50  m.  S  W  of  Valencia,  pop.  comm.  6. 

Ayr  (Sr)  royal,  pari.  &  mun.  burgh,  on  Ayr  riv.  X  of  Ayrshire,  Scotland,  pop.  mun.  b.  33. 

—  See  Ayrshire  (Gaz.). 

Ayre,  Point  of  (Sr)  N  point,  Isle  of  Man,  Irish  sea. 

Ayrshire  (Sr'sher)  or  Ayr,  min.  agr.  &  mfg.  maritime  co.  Scot.  1,132  □  p.  268,  X  Ayr. 
Ayuthia  (a-yobt'lie'a)  town,  formerly  #  of  Siam,  on  the  Menarn,  pop.  50. 

Azamgarh  (Sz'um-gur')  dist.  of  Gorakhpur  div.  United  Prove,  of  Agra  and  Oudh,  Br. 

India,  2,207  □  pop.  1,493.  —  town,  its  #  on  Tons  riv.  55  m.  N  by  E  of  Benares,  pop.  19. 
Azcoitia  (ath-ko'e-tya)  town,  Guipuzcoa  prov.  Spain,  pop.  comm.  6. 

Azemur  or  Azemmour  (a'z6-moor')  coast  town  Morocco,  ab.  7  m.  N  E  of  Mazagan,  pop.  10. 
Azerbaijan  (a'zer-bl-jan')  anc.  Atropate'ne,  prov.  N  W  Persia,  40,000  □  p.  1,000,  #  Tabriz. 
Azogues  '  a-so'gas;  268)  city,  %  of  Cahar  prov.  Ecuador,  pop.  7. 

Azores  (d-zorz';  201)  isls.  N  Atl.  oc.  922  □  pop.  256,  #  PontaDelgada ;  Portuguese  prov. 
Azov  or  Azof  (a'zof;  &-z6f')  anc.  Tan'ais,  town,  Ekaterinoslav  govt.  Russia  in  Europe, 
near  mouth  of  Don  river,  pop.  27. 

Azov,  or  Azof,  Sea  of,  14,520  □  S  Russia  in  Europe,  connected  with  Black  sea. 

Azpeitia  (ath-pa'tya)  town,  Guipuzcoa  prov.  Spain,  p.  comm.  7 ;  Loyola  born  near  here. 
Azuaga  (a-thwa'ga;  268)  town,  Badajoz  prov.  Spain,  pop.  comm.  15. 

Azuay  (a-swi' ;  268)  prov.  S  Ecuador,  South  America,  pop.  154,  #  Cuenca. 

Azul  (a-sool' ;  268)  town,  Buenos  Aires  prov.  Argentina,  pop.  8. 

Azusa  (d-zoo'sd)  city,  Los  Angeles  co.  Cal.  pop.  1. 

Azzano  Decimo  (a-dza'no  da'che-mo)  comm.  Udine  prov.  Venetia,  Italy,  pop.  9. 


B 

Baalbek  (bal'bSk ;  bal'bSk')  Gr.  Heliop'olis,  ruined  city,  once  of  great  size  and  import¬ 
ance,  about  35  m.  N  N  W  of  Damascus,  Syria.  See  City  of  the  Sun. 

Baar  (bar)  town,  Zug  canton,  Switzerland,  pop.  comm.  5. 

Baarderadeel  (bar'der-a-dal')  vil.  &  comm.  Friesland,  Netherlands,  pop.  comm.  6. 
Baarn  (barn)  vil.  &  comm.  Utrecht  prov.  Netherlands,  pop.  comm.  9. 

Baba,  Cape  (ba'ba)  W  extremity  of  Asia  Minor,  in  39°  28'  N. 

Babadag  (ba'ba'dag')  town,  Dobrogea,  Roumania,  pop.  comm.  5. 

Babahoyo  (ba'ba-o'yo)  town,  #  of  Rios  prov.  Ecuador,  S.  America,  pop.  3. 

Babar  Islands  (ba'bar)  in  Amboina  outpost  prov.  Du.  E.  Indies,  326  □. 

Bab  el  Mandeb  (bab'  61man'd5b  ;  bSb'51  mSn'dfib)  strait  uniting  Red  sea  &  Indian  ocean. 
Babine  Lake  (bSb'en)  cen.  Brit.  Columbia,  Can.  306  □;  drains  into  Skeena  river. 
Babuyan  (ba'boo-yan')  isl.  Babuyanes  group,  Philippine  islands,  46  □.  —  Claro  (klU'rO), 
active  volcano  in  same,  3,200  ft. 

Babuyanes  (ba'boo-ya'nas)  isl.  group,  201  □  Cagayan  prov.  Luzon,  Philippine  islands. 
Babylon  (b5b'T-15n)  vil.  Suffolk  co.  N.  Y.  pop.  3.  —  celebrated  city,  now  in  ruins,  on 
Euphrates  riv.  about  55  m.  S  of  Bagdad.  See  Babylon,  n. 

Babylonia  (-lo'nT-d)  anc.  country  in  Euphrates  valley,  Asia,  now  in  Bagdad  vilayet.  See 
Babylonian,  a.  &  ?i.,  Chaldean,  n.  See  Irak  Arabi  (Gaz.). 

Baca  (ba'kd)  co.  S  E  Col.  2,552  □  pop.  3,  X  Springfield. 

Bacarra  (ba-kar'ra)  pueblo  (pop.  15),  &  town  (pop.  8),  Ilocos  Norte  prov.  Luzon,  Philip- 
pine  islands,  pop.  15. 

Bacdu  (ba'ke-oo)dept.  Moldavia,  Roumania,  1,534  Dpop.  232.  —  city  in  same,  p.  comm.  19. 
Baccarat  (ba'ka/ra')  mfg.  town,  dept.  Meurthe-et-Moselle,  France,  pop.  6,  comm.  7. 
Bacharach  (baK'a-raK)  town.  Rhine  Prov.  Prussia,  pop.  2.  See  Bacharach,  n. 
Backergunge  or  BakarganJ  (bSk'er-gunj')  dist.  of  Dacca  div.  of  Bengal,  Br.  India,  4,542 
□  pop.  2,429,  #  Barisal. 

Backnang  (bak'nang)  town,  Neckar  circle,  Wurttemberg,  Germany,  pop.  9. 

Bac-Ninh  (bak'nin'y’)  town,  16  m.  from  Hanoi,  Tonkin,  Fr.  Indo-China. 

Bacolod  (ba-ko'lod)  pueblo  (pop.  11)  &  town  (pop.  6),  #  of  Negros  Occidental  prov. 
Philippine  islands. 

Bacolor  (ba'ko-16r')  town,  #  of  Pampanga  prov.  Luzon,  Philippine  islands,  pop.  14. 
Bacs-Bodrog  (bach'-bod'rog)  co.  Hungary,  3,41 1  □  pop.  633,  #  Zombor. 

Bacsfoldvar  (bach'fflld'var)  or  Tiszafoldvdr  (te's5-)  comm.  Bacs-Bodrog  co.  Hungary, 

pop.  7. 

Bacup  (bXk'Qp;  ba'kup)  mfg.  mun.  bor.  Lancashire,  Eng. 6  m.  NN  W  of  Rochdale,  p.  22. 
Badajoz  (ba'da-hoth' ;  146, 268),  prov.  S  W  Spain,  8,436  □  pop.  562.  —  anc.  Pax  Auoub'ta, 
its  #  pop.  comm.  35. 

Badakhshan  (bud'uk-shan')  frontier  prov.  of  Afghanistan,  in  11°  36/  N,  75°  36'  E,  pop.  11, 

#  Faizabad  ;  precious  stones. 

Badalona  (ba'tha-lo'na  ;  146)  town,  Barcelona  prov.  Spain,  pop.  comm.  21. 

Bad  Axe  (bSd'  Sks')  vil.  X  of  Huron  co.  Michigan,  pop.  2. 

Baden  (ba'd£n)  grand  duchy,  agr.  past.  min.  &  mfg.  state,  Germany,  5,819  □  pop.  2,143, 

#  Karlsruhe. —comm.  Lower  Austria,  pop.  14. —  town,  Aargau  canton,  Switzerland, 
pop.  comm.  8.  — or  Baden-Baden,  town  &  watering  place,  Baden,  Ger.  pop.  22. 

Badenveiler  (ba'd^n-vi'ler)  vil.  Baden,  Germany;  mineral  springs. 

Badia  Polesine  (ba-de'a  po-la'ze-na)  comm.  Rovigo  prov.  Italy,  on  Adige  river,  pop.  7. 
Bad  Lands,  Fr.  Mauvalses  Torres  (mo'vSz'  tSr')  very  rough  region,  S  W  S.  Dak.  &NW 
Nebr.  ;  extensive  fossil  deposits. 

Badnera  (bud-ne'rd)  town,  Amraoti  dist.  Berar,  British  India,  pop.  11. 

Badong  (ba'dong')  cml.  state,  S  side  isl.  of  Bali,  Malay  arch.  100  □  pop.  130.  —  spt.  Its  #. 
Badrinath  (bud're-nat')  peak  of  Himalayas,  Garhwal  dist.  United  Provs.  of  Agra  &  Oudh, 
Br.  India,  23,210  ft,  high. 

Baelen  (ba'lcn;  ba'laN')  comm.  Antwerp  prov.  Belgium,  pop.  6. 

Baena  (ba-a'na)  town,  Cordoba  prov.  Spain,  pop.  comm.  15. 

Baependy  (ba  a-pgn'de)  town,  Minas  Geraes  state,  Brazil,  pop.  dist.  36. 

Baeza  (ba-a'tha)  town,  Ja£n  prov.  Spain,  pop.  16. 

Baffin  (bSf'Tn)  isl.  Brit.  N.  America,  W  of  Baffin  bay  &  Davis  strait. 


Audenarde  See  Oudenakde. 

Augusta  Praetorla.  See  Aosta. 
Augusta  Suessonum.  See  Sois- 

SONS. 

Augusta Taurinorum.  SeeTsRiN. 
Augusta  Trevirorum.  See 


Treves. 

Augusta  Vindelicorum.  See 

Acosburo. 

Augustodunum  See  Autun. 
Augustonemetum.  See  Cler¬ 
mont-Ferrand. 


Augustorftum.  See  Limoges. 
Augustdw.  See  Avgustovo. 
Aullagas.  See  Poopfi. 
Aurigny.  See  Alderney. 
Auaa.  Spc  Vich. 

I  Auteslodorum.  See  Auxerre. 


Auzea.  See  Aumale. 
Avaricum.  See  Bocroes. 
Avenio.  See  Avignon. 
Aventicum.  See  Avenches. 
Avernus.  See  Averno. 
AwaJ.  See  Pharpar. 


Ax  See  Da  x. 

Axona.  SeeAisNE. 

Azincourt.  Var.  of  Agincourt. 
Azotos.  SeeAsHDOD. 

Babi.  See  Simalur. 

Bactrla.  See  Balkh. 


Bad-Diirkheim.  Bad- Nauheim 

etc.  See Durkheim, Nauheim,  ' 
etc. 

Baden-Baden.  See  Baden. 
Baeterrae.  See  Beziers. 

Baetis.  See  Guadalquivir. 


□  means  square  miles  ;  #,  capital ;  X,  co.  seat ;  agr.,  agricultural ;  cml.,  commercial ;  mfg.,  manufacturing  ;  min.,  mining;  spt.,  seaport;  tp.,  township  ;  vil.,  village. 
Population  is  given  in  nearest  thousands  :  2  1,500  to  2,499  ;  3  =  2,500  to  3,499  etc. ;  less  than  1,000  not  given.  See  Abbreviations ,  p.  2379, 
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Baffin  Bay,  w  of  Greenland,  N.  America. 

Bafulabe  (ba-foo'la-ba')  trading  town,  on  Senegal  riv.  W  Upper  Senegal  and  Niger  col. 
Fr.  West  Africa.  6 


Bagamoyo  (ba'ga-mo'yo)  spt.  German  East  Africa,  pop.  5. 

Bagdad  (bag-dad' ;  b£g'd5d)  vilayet,  SE  Turkey  in  Asia,  54,540  □  pop.  614.  —  cml.  city, 
its  #  pop.  150. 

Baggio  (bad'jo)  comm.  Milan  prov.  Lombardy,  Italy,  pop.  6. 

Bagh  (baK)  town,  NE  Baluchistan,  pop.  3. 

Baghelkhand  Agency  (bd-gal'kimd')  collection  of  native  states,  subdivision  of  Central 
India  Agency  ^India,  14,323  □  pop.  1,773. 

Bagheria  (ba/ga-re'a)  town,  Palermo  prov.  Sicily,  pop.  comm.  21. 

Baghpat  (bag'put'^town,  Meerut  diet.  United  Prove,  of  Agra  &  Oudh,  British  India,  pop.  8. 
Bagirmi  (ba-ger'me)  sultanate,  Mil.  Ter.  of  the  Chad,  Fr.  Equatorial  Africa,  #  Massenia. 
Bagnacavallo  (ban'ya-ka-val'lo)  comm.  Ravenna  prov.  Emilia,  Italy,  pop.  16. 

Bagnara  Calabra  (biin-ya'ra  ka-la'bra)  comm.  Reggio  di  Calabria  prov.  Italy,  pop.  10. 
Bagn&res-de— Blgorre  (ban'y&r'-de-be'gor')  town,  dept.  Hautes-Pyr6n6es,  France,  pop. 
6,  comm.  8 ;  mineral  springs. 

Bagnbres— de— Luchon  (-lii'shoN')  town,  dept.  Haute-Garonne,  France,  pop.  3  ;  springs. 
Bagni  dl  Lucca  (ban'ye  de  look'ka)  vil.  &  commune,  Lucca  prov.  Italy,  pop.  comm.  13. 
Bagni  dl  Montecatlni  (ban'ye  de  mon'ta-ka-te'ne)  comm.  Lucca  prov.  Italy,  pop.  6. 
Bagni  San  Giullano  (ban'ye  san  jool-ya'no)  comm.  Pisa  prov.  Italy,  pop.  21. 

Bagno  a  Rlpoll  (ban'yo  a  re'po-le)  sub.  of  Florence,  near  Arno  riv.  It.  pop.  comm.  18. 
Bagno  dl  Romagna  (ban'yo  de  ro-man'ya)  towD,  Florence  prov.  Italy,  pop.  comm.  10. 
Bagnolet  (ba/nyo'18')  town  &  comm.  dept.  Seine,  France,  pop.  16. 

Bagnolo  Mella  (ba-nyd'lo  mSl'la)  comm.  Brescia  prov.  Italy,  pop.  5. 

Bagnolo  Piemonte  (ba-ny6'lo  pya-mon'ta)  comm.  Cuneo  prov.  Italy,  pop.  7. 

Bagnolo  San  Vito  (san  ve'to)  comm.  Mantua  prov.  Italy,  pop.  6. 

Bagnone  (b’a-nyo'na)  commune,  Massa  e  Carrara  prov.  Tuscany,  Italy,  pop.  6. 

BagOt  (b&'go')  co.  S  Quebec  prov.  Canada,  X  St.  Liboire. 

Bagrash  (ba'grash)  lake,  cen.  Sinkiang,  in  42°  N,  87°-88°  E,  drains  into  Tarim  river. 
Baguio  (ba'ge-o')  vil.  #  of  Benguet  prov.  Philippine  islands  ;  mountain  health  resort. 
Bahadurgarh  (bd-ha'dobr-gftr')  town,  Rohtak  dist.  Punjab,  British  India,  pop.  6. 
Bahama  Banks  (ba-ha'md)  two  areas  of  shoal  water  among  the  Bahama  islands. 
Bahama.  Great,  one  of  the  Bahamas,  80  m.  long,  10  m.  broad,  pop.  2. 

Bahama  Islands  or  Lucayos  Islands  (loo-ka'yos)  group  N  E  of  Cuba  &  E  of  Florida, 
4,404  □  pop.  56,  #  Nassau,  on  isl.  of  New  Providence  ;  British  colony. 

Baharleh  (bd-ha're'yg)  o t  Beliarieh  (li  e- li  n'  - )  oasis  in  Libvsii  desert,  E^vpt,  about  1st- 
28°  N,  Ion.  28°  E. 

Bahawalpur  (ba-ha'wQl-poor')  native  state,  Punjab,  India,  15,918  □  p.  781.  —  its  #  p.  19. 
Bahia  (ba-e'a)  state,  B.azil,  164,644  □  pop.  2,287.  —  or  Sao  Salvador  (soun  sal'va-dBr') 
its  #  pop.  350,  a  cml.  seaport. 

Bahia  Blanca  (blarj'ka)  large  bay,  Argentina,  39°  S.  —  town,  Buenos  Aires  prov.  Argen¬ 
tina,  3  in.  from  above,  pop.  68. 

Bahia  Honda  (on'da)  town  &  harbor,  N  coast  Pinar  del  Rio  prov.  Cuba,  pop.  1. 
Bahralch  (ba-rlch')  dist.  of  Fyzabad  div.  of  United  Prove,  of  Agra  &  Oudb,  Br.  India, 
2,647  □  pop.  1,048.  — town,  its  #  pop.  27. 

Bahrein  islands  (ba-ran')  anc.  Ty'los  or  Ty'ros,  in  Persian  gulf,  pop.  90,  #  Manameb  ; 
under  Brit,  protection. 

Bahr  el  Ablad  (ba'h’r  SI  a'be-ad)  Arabic  name  of  White  Nile,  Africa. 

Bahr  el  Azrek  (az'riSk)  Arabic  name  of  Blue  Nile. 

Bahr  el  Ghazal  (gd-zal')  S  prov.  of  the  Anglo- Egyptian  Sudan.  —  riv.  of  this  prov.  chief 
western  affluent  of  the  Nile. 

Bahr  el  Hule  (hoo'16)  Bib.  Waters  of  Merom,  lake,  N  of  Galilee,  Palestine. 

Bahr  el  Jebel  (jSb'el)  upper  course  of  Nile,  Albert  Nyanza  to  9°  30'  N. 

Balburt  (bi'boort')  town,  Turkish  Armenia,  60  m.  W  N  W  of  Erzerum,  pop.  12  ;  carpets. 
Baldyabatl  (bid'yd-ba'te)  town,  Hooghly  dist.  Bengal,  British  India,  pop.  18. 
Balersbronn  (bi'ers-bron')  comm.  Black  Forest  circle,  Wiirttemberg,  Germany,  pop.  7. 
Bale-St.  Paul  (ba'  sant  p61';  F.  be'-sSN'  pol')  vil.  X  of  Charlevoix  co.  Quebec,  Can.  p.  2. 
Baikal.  Lake  (bl-kal')  S  Siberia,  Asia,  over  13,000  □  4,500  ft.  deep  in  middle. 

Balldon  (bal'dim)  par.  &  town,  W.  Riding,  Yorkshire,  England,  near  Bradford,  pop.  6. 
Ballbn  or  Bay  len  (bi-lan')  town,  JaSn  prov.  Spain,  pop.  comm.  8. 

Bailey  (ba'll)  co.  N  W  Texas,  1,030  □. 

Bailey ville  (-vll)town,  Washington  co.  Maine,  pop.  1. 

Ballleul  (b&'yfiF)  mfg.  town,  dept.  Nord,  France,  pop.  7,  communal  pop.  13. 
Balnbrldge  (ban'brlj)  town,  X  of  Decatur  co.  Ga.  pop.  4.  —  vil.  Chenango  co.  N.  Y.  pop.  1. 
Baindlr  bin  der')  town,  Smyrna  vilayet,  Asia  Minor,  30  m.  E  S  E  of  Smyrna,  pop.  10. 
Baird  (bard)  city,  X  of  Callahan  co.  Texas,  pop.  2. 

Baise  (bS'ez')  riv.  120  m.  long,  flows  into  Garonne  riv.  near  Aiguillon,  France. 
Baltaranl  (bl-tiir'd-ne)  riv.  Orissa,  Br.  Ind.  400  m.  to  Bay  of  Bengal ;  the  Hindu  Styx. 
Baja  (b5'y 5)  town  with  municipal  rights,  geographically  in  Bics-Bodrog  co.  Hungary, 
on  Danube  river,  34  □  pop.  21. 

Baja  (ba'ya)  anc.  Ba'i je,  vil.  10  m.  W  of  Naples,  Italy  ;  anc.  watering  place. 

Bajaur  (ba-jour')  dist.  N  E  Afghanistan,  370  □  pop.  120.  —  its  #  pop.  5. 

Baja  Verapaz  (ba'ha  va'rii-pas'  ;  189,  268)  dept.  Guatemala,  Cen.  Am.  #  Salami. 
Bajmok  (boi'mok)  comm.  Bacs-Bodrog  co.  Hungary,  pop.  8. 

Bakel  (ba'kgl')  town,  Senegal,  Fr.  W.  Africa,  14°  52'  N,  12°  28'  W,  pop.  4. 

Baker  (bak'er)  co.  N  E  Fla.  587  □  pop.  5,  X  Maclenny.  —  co.  S  W  Ga.  357  □  pop.  8,  X 
Newton,  —  co.  E.  Ore.  3,060  □  p.  18,  X  Baker.  —  City,  city,  X  of  Baker  co.  Oregon,  p.  7. 
Baker  Island,  small  isl.  Pacific  oc.  near  equator,  176°  W  Ion. ;  belongs  to  U.  S. 

Baker  Lake,  lake,  Northwest  Ters.  Canada,  N  W  of  Hudson  bay,  1,029  □. 

Baker,  Mount,  peak.  Cascade  range,  Whatcom  co.  Wash.  10,827  ft.  high. 

Bakersfield  (bak'erz-)  city,  X  of  Kern  co.  Cal.  pop.  13.  —  town,  Franklin  co.  Vt.  pop.  1. 
Bakha  Namnr  (ba'Ka  na-moor')  lake,  W  Tibet,  in  33°  45'  N,  81°  E. 

Bakhchlsaray  (b&K'che-sa-ri')  town,  Crimea,  Taurida  govt.  Russia,  pop.  16. 

Bakhmut  (baK-m65t')  min.  town,  Ekaterinoslav  govt.  Russia  in  Europe,  pop.  31. 

Baku  (ba-koo')  govt.  Transcaucasia,  Asiatic  Russia,  W  coast  of  Caspian  sea,  15,061  Dpop. 

1,061. — its  #  pop.  218.  .  . 

Balabac  (ba-la'bak)  strait  bet.  Balabac  isl.  &  isls.  N  of  Borneo.  —  isl.  Philippine  islands, 
S  W  of  Palawan,  122  □.  —  peak,  Panay,  Philippine  islands,  4,333  ft. 

Balaghat  (ba'la-g8t')  dist.  of  Nagpur  div.  of  Cen.  Provs.  &  Berar,  Br.  India,  3,132  □  pop. 
389.  —  town,  its  #  pop.  6. 

Balaguer  (ba'la-gSr')  town,  LCrida  prov.  Spain,  on  Segre  river,  pop.  5. 

Balaklava  (ba'ia-kla'va)  spt.  in  Crimea,  on  Black  sea,  Russia  ;  battle  1854. 

Bala  Lake  (bifid  ;  bal'd)  Merionethshire,  largest  lake  in  N  Wales,  4  m.  long. 

Balapur  (ba'la-poor')  town,  Akola  dist.  Berar,  British  India,  pop.  10. 

Balashov  (ba-la-sh8f')  town,  Saratov  govt.  Russia,  pop.  11.  . 

Balasinor  (ba-la'sl-nor')  native  state,  Gujarat,  Bombay,  India,  189  □  p.  42.  —  its  #  p.  9. 
Balasore  (bSl'd-sor')  dist.  of  Orissa,  in  Bihar  and  Orissa  prov.  Br.  India,  2,085  □  pop. 


1,056.  —  its  #  pop.  21. 

Balassagyarmat  (bofi5-sh5-dy5r'm5t)  town,  *  of  Nograd  co.  Hungary,  p.  comm.  11. 

Balaton  (bSfio-tfm)  Ger.  Plattensee  (pliit'en-za')  lake  in  Hungary,  55  m.  S  W  of  Buda¬ 
pest,  about  48  m.  long,  266  Q  ;  largest  lake  of  cen.  Europe. 

Balatonfured  (bofi5-ton-fii'r6d)  or  Fttred  (fii'rSd),  vil.  Zala  CO.  Hungary,  on  Lake  Bala¬ 
ton,  pop.  comm.  2  ;  watering  place. 

Balayan  (ba'la-yan')  inlet,  W  Luzon,  Philippine  islands. 

Balboa  (bal-bo'a)  formerly  La  Boca  (la  bo'ka)  spt.  Canal  Zone,  at  the  Pacific  entrance 
to  the  Panama  canal,  pop.  1.  _  _ 

Balby  with  Hexthorpe  (b51'bi,heks'th6rp)  urban  dist.W.  Riding, Yorkshire, Eng.  pop.  12. 

Balchik  (bal-chek')  town,  18  m.  N  E  of  Varna,  Bulgaria,  on  Black  sea,  pop.  5. 

Baldwin  (bSld'wIn)co.S  W  Ala.  1,595  Dpop.  18,  X  Bay  Minette.  —  co.  cen.  Ga.  307  □ 
pop.  18,  X  Milledgeville.  —  city,  Douglas  co.  Kan.  pop.  1. 

Baldwlnsvllle  (-wlnz-vll)  vil.  Onondaga  co.  N.  Y.  on  Seneca  river,  pop.  3. 

BaldV  Peak  (bfil'dl)  mt.  of  Sangre  de  Cristo  range,  S  Col.  14,176  ft.  high. 

Balearic  Islands  (bSl'e-Sr'ik)  Sp.  Baleares  (bii'la-a'ras)  in  Mediterranean  sea,  a  8p. 
prov.  1,936  □  pop.  326,  #  Palma.  See  Balearic,  a. 

Balestrate  (ba'ISs-tra'ta)  comm.  Palermo  prov.  Sicily,  Italy,  pop.  5. 


Bali  (ba'le)  isl.  E  of  Java,  Du.  E.  Indies,  2,168  □,  chief  town  Buleleng  {Du.  Boeleleng). 
—  and  Lombok  (ISm'bok')  outpost  prov.  E  of  Java,  Du.  E.  Indies,  4,063  □  pop.  524,  # 
Buleleng.  —  See  Bally  ( Gaz .). 

Balikesri  (ba-le'kSs-re')  town,  Brusa  vilayet,  Asia  Minor,  Turkey  in  Asia,  pop.  20. 
Balintang  (ba'lln-tang')  channel  bet.  Batanes  &  Babuyanes  isls.  Philippine  islands. 
Balkan  Mountains  (bal-kan' ;  bbl'kdn)  range,  Europe,  Servia  to  Black  sea. 

Balkan  Peninsula,  SE  Europe,  includes  Roumania,  Bulgaria,  Servia,  Montenegro 
Greece,  and  Turkey  in  Europe.  See  Balkan,  a. 

Balkash  (bal-kasli')  salt  lake,  bet.  Semipalatinsk  &  Semiryechensk,  cen.  Asia,  316  m.  long 
51  m.  wide,  7,117  □. 

Balkh  (balK)  anc.  Bac'tria,  prov.  S  of  Amu  riv.  and  N  of  Hindu  Kush  mts.  Afghanistan. 

See  Bactrian,  a.  —  anc.  Bac'tra,  town,  N  Afghanistan,  pop.  6. 

Ballarat  (bSl'd-rSt')  city,  Victoria,  Australia,  on  Yarrowee  creek,  pop.  22. 

Ballarat  East,  town,  suburb  of  Ballarat,  Victoria,  pop.  16. 

Ballard  (bSl'drd)  co.  W  Ky.  252  □  pop.  13,  X  Wickliffe.  —  city,  King  co.  Wash.  pop.  5* 
Ballenstedt  (bal'en-shtSt)  min.  town,  Anhalt,  Germany,  pop.  6. 

Ballia  (bai'T-d)  dist.  of  Benares,  div.  of  United  Provs.  of  Agra  &  Oudh,  Br.  India,  1,246  □ 
pop.  845.  —  town,  its  #  pop.  16. 

Ballina  (bSl'T-na')  town,  Mayo  co.  Ireland,  on  Moy  river,  pop.  5. 

Ballinamuck  (bSl'T-nd-muk')  vil.  Longford  co.  Ireland  ;  battle  1798. 

Ballinasloe  (bSl'T-na-slo')  town,  Galway  co.  Ireland,  on  Suck  river,  pop.  6. 

Ballinger  (b51'Tn-jer)  city,  X  of  Runnels  co.  Tex.  on  Colorado  river,  pop.  4. 

Ball’s  Bluff  (b61z)  battlefield,  N  E  Virginia  ;  Oct.  21,  1861. 

Ballston  Spa  (b61'stwn  spa')  mfg.  vil.  X  of  Saratoga  co.  N.  Y.  pop.  4;  mineral  springs. 
Bally  (bSl'T)  or  Ball  (ba'le)  cml.  town,  Howrah  dist.  Bengal,  Br.  India,  pop.  19. 
Ballymena  (bSl'T-me'nd)  cml.  town,  Antrim  co.  Ireland,  pop.  11. 

Balmain  (b51-man')  municipality,  suburb  of  Sydney,  N.  S.  W.  Australia,  pop.  32. 
Balmaztijvdros  (b51'm5z-oo'y’-va'rosh)  comm.  Hajdu  co.  Hungary,  pop.  12. 

Balrampur  (bul-ram'poor')  town,  Gouda  dist.  United  Prove.  Br.  India,  pop.  17. 

Balsam  Lake  (bbl'sdm)  Ontario,  Can.  62  m.  N  N  E  of  Toronto,  17  m.  long,  17£  □. 

Balta  (bal'ta)  cml.  town,  Podolia  govt.  Russia,  pop.  31. 

Baltic  Sea  (bdl'tlk)  Europe,  inclosed  by  Denmark,  Sweden,  Russia,  &  Germany,  160,000  □. 
Baltimore  (bdl'tT-mor)  co.  N  Md.  650  □  p.  122,  X  Towson.  —  cml.  &  mfg.  city  &  port  of 
entry,  coextensive  with  Baltimore  City  co.  on  estuary  of  Patapsco  riv.  Md.  30  □  p.  658. 
Baltlstan  (bfil'tl-stan')  or  Little  Tibet,  div.  of  Kashmir  bet.  34°  &  36°  N  and  75°  &  77° 
E,  chief  town  Skardo. 

Baluchistan  (bA-loo'chi-stan')  country,  Asia,  N  of  Arabian  sea,  E  of  S  Persia,  131,856  □ 
pop.  830,  #  Kalat.  See  Baluch,  n.  — ,  British,  prov.  Br.  India,  with  admin,  ters.  53,821 
□  pop.  414,  #  Quetta.  —  Native  States,  the  states  of  Kalat  and  Las  Bela,  78,034  □  pop. 
416  ;  under  British  control. 

Bam  (bam)  town,  Kerman  prov.  Persia,  S  E  of  Kerman  city,  pop.  8. 

Bamako  (ba'ma-ko')  town,  %  of  Upper  Senegal  &  Niger  col.  Fr.  W.  Af.  on  Niger,  p.  7. 
Bamberg  (b&m'bfirg)  co.  S  S.  C.  371  □  pop.  19.  —  town,  its  X,  pop.  2.  —  (pron.  bam'bSri) 
mfg.  city,  Upper  Franconia,  Bavaria,  33  m.  N  N  E  of  Nuremberg,  pop.  48. 

Bambuk  (bam-book')  country,  S  of  Senegal  riv.  W  Upper  Senegal  and  Niger  col.  Fr.  W. 
Africa. 

Bamlan  (ba/me-an')  valley  &  pass,  12,000  ft.  Hindu  Kush  mts.  Afghanistan. 

Bamra  (bam'ra)  native  state,  in  Bihar  and  Orissa  prov.  India,  1,988  □  p.  81,  #  Deogarh. 
Banajao  (ba-na'hou)  or  Ma]ai]al  (ma-hl-hi')  extinct  volcano,  La  Laguna  prov.  S  Luzon, 
Philippine  islands,  7,382  ft. 

Bananal  (ba'na-nal')  isl.  over  200  m.  long,  in  Araguaya  riv.  N  E  Matto  Grosso,  Brazil. 
B&ndt  (ba'nat)  agr.  region,  cos.  Temes,  Torontal,  &  Krasso-Szor^ny,  S  Hungary,  chief 
town  Temesvar. 

Banbrldge  (bSn'brlj)  mfg.  town,  Down  co.  Ireland,  on  Bann  river,  pop.  5. 

Banbury  (bkn'ber-T)  mun.  bor.  &  town,  Oxfordshire,  Eng.  pop.  bor.  13.  See  Banbury,  n. 
Banda  (ban'da)  dist.  of  Allahabad  div.  of  United  Provs.  of  Agra  &  Oudh,  British  India, 
3,060  □  pop.  657.  — cml.  town,  its  #  pop.  23. 

Bandai-san  (ban'da'e-san')  volcano,  6000  ft.  high,  N  cen.  Honshu  isl.  Japan,  near  Waka- 
matsu  ;  destructive  eruption  1888. 

Banda  Islands  (ban'dii)  in  Molucca  archipelago,  50  m.  S  of  Ceram,  pop.  8. 

Bandama  (ban-da'ma)  riv.  cen.  Ivory  Coast,  Africa,  370  m.  long. 

Banded  Peak,  peak  of  San  Juan  mts.  in  S  Col.  12,860  ft.  high. 

Bandera  (Mn-da'rd)  agr.  co.  S  cen.  Tex.  983  □  pop.  5,  X  Bandera. 

Bandon  (b&n'dwn)  town,  Coos  co.  Ore.  p.  2.  —  town,  on  Bandon  riv.  Cork  co.  Ireland,  p.  4. 
Banes  (ba'nas)  spt.  town,  N  Oriente  prov.  Cuba,  pop.  4. 

Banff  (bSmf)  town,  Alberta  prov.  Canada,  in  Rocky  Mountain  Park,  pop.  1.  —royal,  pari. 

&  mun.  burgh,  X  of  Banffshire,  pop.  mun.  b.  4.  —  See  Banffshire  {Gaz.). 

Banffshire  (-sher)  or  Banff,  co.  Scotland,  G30  □  pop.  61,  X  Banff. 

Bangala  (bai]-ga'la)town  &  district,  N  Belgian  Congo,  on  Congo  river. 

Bangalore  (bfo/gd-lor')  mfg.  city,  #  of  Mysore, S  India,  pop.  (with  civil  &  mil.  station)  189. 
Banganapalle  (buq'ga-nd-pul'e)  native  state,  Madras,  India,  255  □  pop.  39. 

Bangarmau  (baq'gJr-inou')  town,  Unao  dist.  United  Prove.  Br.  India,  pop.  6. 

Banggai  (bang'gi')  isl.  near  Peling,  off  E  coast  of  Celebes,  Du.  E.  Indies,  100  □. 
Bangkok  (bsfq'kok')  cml.  city,  #  of  Siam,  on  the  Menam,  pop.  629. 

Bangor  (b5n'g6r)  cml.  city  &  port  of  entry,  X  of  Penobscot  co.  Me.  pop.  25.  —  {pron. 
bSn'g6r)  vil.  Van  Buren  co.  Mich.  pop.  1.  —  ( pron .  bSq'ger)  bor.  Northampton  co.  Pa. 
pop.  5.  —  {pron.  bSq'gSr ;  bSq'ger)  city  &  mun.  bor.  Carnarvonshire,  Wales,  on  Beau¬ 
maris  bay,  pop.  11. 

Bangpakong  (bang'pa-kong')  riv.  Siam,  flows  to  Gulf  of  Siam,  E  of  the  Menam. 
Bangued  (ban-gad')  town,  #  of  Abra  prov.  Luzon,  Philippine  islands,  pop.  13. 
Bangweolo(bang/we-o'lo)  or  Bemba  (bem'baYlake,  150  m.  long,  NE  Northern  Rhodesia. 
Banjaluka  (ban'ya-loo'ka)  dist.  Bosnia,  3,492  □  p.  404.— town,  its  #  p.  15 ;  hot  springs. 
Banjermasin,  Du.  Bandjermasin  (ban'jer-ma'sTn)  dist.  of  the  Du.  outpost  prov.  of  South 
&  East  Borneo.  —  its  %  &  #  of  the  prov.  pop.  17,  on  Barito  river. 

Banka  (bSq'kd)  isl.  (4,379  □)  &  outpost  prov.  Dutch  E.  Indies,  E  of  Sumatra,  4,473  □ 
pop.  115,  #  Muntok  ;  tin  mines.  —  (baij'ka/)  town,  Formosa.  See  Moko  {Gaz.). 
Bankapur  (buq'ka-pobr')  town,  Dharwar  dist.  Bombay  pres.  British  India,  pop.  7. 
Banks  (bSqks)  co.  NE  Ga.  222  □  pop.  11,  X  Homer. 

Banks  Islands,  group  of  17,  S  Pac.  oc.  N  of  New  Hebrides. 

Banks  Peninsula,  pen.  South  Isl.  N.  Z.  ;  length  60  m.  breadth  25  m. 

Bankura  (bar^kdo-ra)  dist. of  Burdwan  div. Bengal,  Br.  India,  2,621  Dp.  1,139.— its#  p.  21. 
Banner  (bXn'er)  co.  W  Nebr.  742  □  pop.  1,  X  Harrisburg. 

Bannock  (bXn'wk)  co.  S  E  Ida.  3,179  □  pop.  19,  X  Pocatello. 

Bannockburn  (bSn'wk-bffrn')  town,  Stirlingshire,  Scotland  ;  battle  1314. 

Bannu  (bull'd?))  agr.  dist.  of  North-West  Frontier  Prov.  Br.  India,  1,670  □  pop.  250. 
Baholas  (ba-nyo'las)  town,  Gerona  prov.  Spain,  pop.  comm.  5. 

Bansda  (banz'da)  native  state,  E  of  Surat  dist.  Bombay,  India,  215  □  pop.  40.  —  its  #  p.  4. 
Banswara  (ban-swa'rd)  native  state,  Rajputana,  India,  pop.  165.  —  its  #  pop.  8. 

Bant  (bant)  former  vil.  &  commune,  Oldenburg,  Germany,  now  part  of  Rustringen. 
Bantam  (b&n-tam'  ;  bSn't&m)  residency,  W  Java,  3,050  □  pop.  895.  —  vil.  in  Bantam  resi¬ 
dency,  on  N  coast ;  first  Dutch  settlement. 

Bantayan  (ban'ta-yan')  isl.  Philippine  islands  N  W  of  Cebu,  47  □  pop.  18.  —  pueblo  (pop. 

13)  &  town  (pop.  5),  Cebu  isl.  Philippine  islands. 

Banton  (ban-ton')  isl.  S  of  Marinduque  isl.  Philippine  islands,  11  □. 

Bantry  Bay  (bSn'trT)  large  bay,  Cork  co.  S  of  Ireland. 

Banyak  (ban'yak)  Du.  Banjak(-yak)  Islands,  group,  off  N  W  coast  of  Sumatra,  Du.  E. 

Indies,  123  □. 

Banyumas  (ban'yob-mas')  Du.  Banjoemas  (ban'ydb-)  Dutch  residency,  S  Java,  2,147  □ 
pop.  1,486.  —  its  #  pop.  5. 

Banyuwangl,  Du.  Banjoewangi  (-waq'ge)  spt.  town,  Besuki  residency,  E  Java,  pop.  18. 
Bapaume  (b&'pom')  town  &  comm.  dept.  Pas-de-Calais,  France,  pop.  3  ;  battle  1871. 
Bar  (bar)  town,  Podolia  govt.  Russia,  pop.  14.  —  See  Antivari  {Gaz  ). 

Bara  Banki  (ba'rd  buq'ke)  dist.  of  Fyzabad  div.  of  United  Provs.  of  Agra  &  Oudh,  Br. 

India,  1,758  □  pop.  1,084.  —  town,  its  #  pop.  3. 

Baraba  Steppe  (ba'r^-ba)  W  Siberia,  between  Ob  and  Irtysh  rivers. 

BarabOO  (bSr'd-boo)  town  &  mfg.  city,  X  of  Sauk  co.  Wis.  pop.  town  1,  city  6. 


Baguli  See  Pactolus. 

Baise.  See  Baja. 

Baireuth.  Var.  of  Bayreuth. 


Bakarganj.  See  Backergunge. 

B&le,  B&le-Campagne,  Bale- 
Ville.  See  Basel,  Baselland, 


Baselstadt. 

Baleares.  See  Balearic  Isls. 
Balfurush.  Var.  of  Barfurusii. 


Balize.  Var.  of  Belize. 
Bdnitkomld8.  SeeNAGYKOM- 
l6s. 


Bandjermasfh.  See  Banjermasin. 

Banjak.  See  Banyak. 
Banjoemaa.  See  Banyumas. 


Banjoewangl.  See Banyuwangi. 
Bamtta  Moddawaka.  See  Mol* 

dauisch-Banilla.  * 


ale  senate  care,  Sm,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofa  ;  eve,  event,  end,  recent,  maker ;  ice,  ill ;  old,  obey,  6rb,  5dd,  sdft,  connect ;  use,  unite,  urn,  «p,  circus,  menu; 
fVod,  foot  /out,  oil ;  /hair  ;  go  ;  sing,  ii)k ;  then,  thin  ;  nature,  verdure  (250) ;  K  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144);  boN;  yet ;  zh  =  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §$  in  Gotdx. 
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Baracaldo  (bii'ra-kal'do)  comm.  Vizcaya  prov.  Spain,  pep.  19. 

Baracoa  (bS'rU-ko'a)  dist.  &  apt.  city,  N.  coast  E  Oriente  prov.  Cuba,  p.  dist.  28,  city  G. 
Barada  (ba-ni'da)  anc.  Aba'na,  or  Aba'nah,  riv.  Syria,  flowing  through  plain  of  Damascus 
to  swamps  at  edge  of  the  desert. 

Baraga  (bUr'd-gd)  CO.  N  W  Mich.  917  O  pop.  6,  X  L’Anse.  —  vil.  Baraga  co.  Mich.  pop.  1. 
Barak  (bd-riik')  principal  riv.  of  Sylliet  &  Cachar  diets.  Assam,  Br.  India,  &  of  Manipur 
state.  See  Surma  (Gaz.). 

Baraka  (ba'ra'ka')  riv.  or  wady,  Abyssinia  &  Anglo-Egyptian  Sudan  to  Red  sea. 

Barano  d  Ischia  (ba-ra'no  des'kya)  comm.  Ischia  isl.  Naples  prov.  Italy,  pop.  5. 
Baranof  (ba-ra'n5f)  isl.  of  Alexander  arch.  Alaska,  105  m.  long;  chief  vil.  Sitka. 
Baranya  (b5'r5n-yo)  co.  Hungary,  1,971  □  pop.  303,  X  Fiinfkirchen  (Pecs). 

Barasat  (ba'rii-sut)  town,  24  Pargauas  dist.  Bengal,  Br.  India,  near  Calcutta,  pop.  10. 
Barbacena  (bar'ba-sa'na)  town,  Minas  Geraes  state,  Brazil,  S.  America,  pop.  dist.  58. 
Barbacoas  (bar'ba-ko'iis)  town  &  river  port,  Nariiio  dept.  Colombia,  pop.  mun.  dist.  8. 
Barbados  (biir-ba'doz)  Brit.  isl.  &  col.  Lesser  Antilles,  166  □  pop.  172  ;  #  Bridgetown. 
Barbary  (biir'bd-rT)  region  in  N  Africa,  extending  from  Egypt  to  Atlautic  ocean. 
Barbastro  (bar-bas'tro)  town,  Huesca  prov.  Spain,  pop.  comm.  7. 

Barber  (bar'ber)  co.  S  Kan.  1  134  □  pop.  10,  X  Medicine  Lodge. 

Barberino  dl  Mugello  (bar  bs  re'no  de  moo-jSl'lo)  comm.  Florence  prov.  Italy,  pop.  12. 
Barberino  di  Val  d  Elsa  (val  del'sa)  town,  Florence  prov.  Italy,  pop.  comm.  6. 
Barberton  (bar'ber-tun)  vil.  Summit  co.  O.  ab.  7  m.  S  W  of  Akron,  pop.  9.  —  town,  E 
Transvaal,  U.  of  S.  Africa,  pop.  2. 

Barbizon  (bar'be'zflN')  hamlet,  dept.  Seiue-et-Marne,  France.  See  Barbizon  school. 
Barbosa  (biir-bo'sa)  town,  Antioquia  dept.  Colombia,  S.  America,  pop.  mun.  dist.  11. 
Barbour  (bar'ber)  co.  S  E  Ala.  912  □  pop.  33,  X  Clayton.  —  co.  N  W.  Va.  348  □  pop.  16, 
X  Philippi. 

Barbourville  (bar'Ver-vTl)  town,  X  of  Knox  co.  Kentucky,  pop.  1. 

Barbuda  (bar-boo'dd)  isl.  Antigua  pres.  Leeward  Isl.  col.  British  W.  Indies,  62  □. 
Barby  (biir'be)  town,  Saxony  prov.  Prussia,  on  Elbe  river,  pop.  6. 

Barca  (bar'ka)  anc.  Cyrena'ic a,  former  Turkish  mutessarifat  in  N  Africa,  E  of  Tripoli, 
pop.  600;  Italian. 

Barca,  La  (la  bar'ka)  city,  Jalisco,  Mexico,  pop.  7. 

Barcarrota  (biir'kar-ro'ta)  town,  Badajoz  prov.  Spain,  pop.  comm.  7. 

Barcellona  Pozzo  dl  Gotto  (bar'cliel-Io'nii  pot'so  de  gSt'to)  comm.  NE  Sicily,  p.  25. 
Barcelona  (bar' se-lo'nd ;  Sp.  bar'tlra-lo'na ;  138)  prov.  NE  Sp.  2,969  □  pop.  1,142.  —anc. 
Bar'cino,  cml.  &  mfg.  spt.  city,  its  #  pop.  587.  —  city,  Anzoatequi  state,  Venezuela, 
S.  America,  pop.  13. 

Barceloneta  (bar'sa-lo-ua'ta;  138)  mun.  (pop.  12)  &  vil.  San  Juan  dept.  Porto  Rico. 
Bardera  (bar-da'ra)  town,  It.  Somaliland,  E  Africa,  on  Jub  river,  pop.  1. 

Bardl  (bar'de)  comm.  Piacenza  prov.  Emilia,  Italy,  pop.  7. 

Bardstown  (bardz'toun)  city,  X  of  Nelson  co.  Ky.  35  m.  S  S  E  of  Louisville,  pop.  2. 
Bard'well,  town,  X  of  Carlisle  co.  Kentucky,  pop.  1. 

Bareilly  (bd-ra'le)  or  Bareli,  <liv.  of  United  Provs.  of  Agra  &  Oudh,  Br.  India.  See  Rohil- 
kh  A  Nil  (Gaz.).  —  dist.  of  Rohilkhand  or  Bareilly  div.  1,580  Dp.  1,095.  —  city,  its  #  p.  129. 
Barentin  (b&'raN'tXN')  mfg.  town,  dept.  Seiue-Inferieure,  France,  pop.  5,  comm.  6. 
Barents  Island  (ba'r&nts)  isl.  37  m.  long,  E  Spitzbergen. 

Barfleur,  Point  (bar'll fir'),  on  coast  of  France,  18  m.  E  of  Cherbourg. 

Barlurush  (bar'fw-rbosh')  or  Bqlfurusll  (bal'-)  cml.  town,  Mazanderan  prov.  Persia,  near 
Caspian  sea,  pop.  50. 

Barga  (bar'ga)  town,  Lucca  prov.  Tuscany,  Italy,  pop.  comm.  8. 

Barge  (biir'ja)  comm.  Cuueo  prov.  Italy,  about  30  m.  SSW  of  Turin,  pop.  9. 

Barguzln  (biir'goo-zen')  riv.  200  m.  long,  Siberia,  flows  into  Lake  Baikal. 

Barh  (bar)  town,  Patna  dist.  Bengal,  Br.  India,  on  Ganges  river,  pop.  12. 

Bar  Harbor,  vil.  Mt.  Desert  isl.  Hancock  co.  Me. ;  summer  resort. 

Bari  (ba're)  It.  Bari  delle  Fuglie(del'la  pool'ya)  prov.  Apulia compartimento,  SE  Italy, 
2,066  □  pop.  892.  —  anc.  Ba'rium,  its  #  a  spt.  city,  pop.  comm.  104. 

Barlcella  (ba're-chel'la)  comm.  Bologna  prov.  Emilia,  Italy,  pop.  6. 

Barichara  (ba're-elia'ra)  town,  Santander  prov.  Colombia,  pop.  mun.  dist.  11. 

Barlnas  (ba-re'nas  ;  133)  town,  ~H--  0f  Zamora  state,  Venezuela,  S.  America,  pop.  6. 
Barlsal  (bur'e-sal')  town,  #  of  Backergunge  dist.  Bengal,  Br.  India,  pop.  19. 

BarltO  (ba-re'to)  riv.  Dutch  Borneo,  flows  S  to  Java  sea  ;  550  m.  long. 

Barking  Town  (biir'kTng)  mfg.  town,  Essex  co.  England,  pop.  31. 

Barkley  Sound  (bark'll)  large  inlet,  W  coast  of  Vancouver  isl.  British  Columbia,  Canada. 
Barkly  West  (bark'll)  town,  Griqualand  West,  Cape  prov.  U.  of  S.  Africa,  pop.  1. 
Barkul  (bar'kool)  town  and  oasis,  Chinese  Turkestan,  pop.  4. 

Barlad  or  Berlad  (btir'lat)  town,  #  of  Tutova  dept.  Moldavia,  Roumania,  on  Bfirlad 
river,  pop.  coram.  25. 

Bar-le-Duc  (bar'-le-diik')  town,  dept.  Meuse,  France,  on  Ornain  riv.  pop.  14,  comm.  17. 
Barletta  (bar-let'ta)  spt.  city,  Bari  prov.  Italy,  on  isl.  in  Adriatic  sea,  pop.  comm.  44. 
Barlin  (bar'l^N')  town,  dept.  Pas-de-Calais,  France,  pop.  3,  comm.  6. 

Barmbeck  (barm'bSk)  former  suburb  now  part  of  Hamburg  city,  Germany. 

Barmen  (bar'men)  mfg.  town,  Rhine  Prov.  Prussia,  27  m.  NN  E  of  Cologne,  pop.  169. 
Barnard  Castle  (bar'ndrd)  town,  Durham  co.  England,  pop.  5. 

Barnaul  (bar'na-ool')  mfg.  town,  Tomsk  govt.  Russia  in  Asia,  on  Barnaul  river,  pop.  30. 
Barnegat  Bay  (bar'ne-gSt')  ill  Ocean  co.  N.  J.  about  30  m.  long. 

Barnes  (barnz)  co.  SE  part  of  N.  Dak.  1,510  □  pop.  18,  X  Valley  City,  —  urban  dist. 
Surrey  co.  England,  pop.  30. 

Barnesboro  (barnz'bur-o)  bor.  Cambria  co.  Pennsylvania,  pop.  4. 

Barnesville  (barnz'vtl)  town,  Pike  co.  Ga.  pop.  3.  —  city,  Clay  co.  Minn.  pop.  1.  —  vil. 
Belmont  co.  O.  pop.  4. 

Barnet  (bar'nSt)  town,  Caledonia  co.  Vt.  on  Connecticut  river,  pop.  2.  —  urban  dist. 

Hertfordshire,  England,  pop.  10  ;  battle  1471. 

Barneveld  (bar'ne-vglt')  vil.  &  comm.  Gelderland,  Netherlands,  pop.  comm.  9. 
Barnoldswick  (bar'noldz-wik)  urban  dist.  West  Riding,  Yorkshire,  England,  pop.  10. 
Barnsley  (barnz'li)  mfg.  &  min.  mun.  bor.  West  Riding,  Yorkshire,  England,  pop.  51. 
Barnstable  (barn'std-b’l)  cml.  &  mfg.  co.  SE  Mass.  409  □  pop.  28.  —  its  X  pop.  5. 
Barnstaple  (barn'std-p’l)  mfg.  mun.  bor.  Devonshire,  England,  on  Taw  river,  pop.  14. 
Bamstead  (bara'sted)  town,  Belknap  co.  N.  H.  16  m.  NE  of  Concord,  pop.  1. 

Barnwell  (barn'wgl)  co.  S  S.  C.  890  □  pop.  34.  —  its  X  pop.  1. 

Baroda  vbd-ro'dd)  native  state,  Gujarat  &  Kathiawar,  India,  8,099  □  pop.  2,033.  See  G  aek- 
war,  7i.  —  city,  its  #  244  m.  N  of  Bombay,  pop.  99. 

Baronissi  (ba'ro-nes'se)  comm.  Salerno  prov.  Campania,  Italy,  pop.  7. 

Barotseland  (bd-rot's?-l£nd)  region,  W  N.  Rhodesia,  N  of  Zambezi  river.  See  Barotse,  n. 
BarquisimetO  (bar-ke'se-ma'to)  city,  #  of  Lara  state,  Venezuela,  S.  America,  pop.  31. 
Barr  (bar)  town,  Alsace-Lorraine,  Germany,  pop.  5. 

Barra  (bar'ra)  town,  3  m.  E  of  Naples,  Italy,  pop.  comm.  13. 

Barracas  al  Sud  (bar-ra'kas  al  sooth ;  146)  town,  Argentina,  S  suburb  of  Buenos  Aires, 
pop.  10. 

Barrackpore  (b5r'ak-por')  town.  Twenty-four  Parganas  dist.  Bengal,  Br.  India,  15  m.  N 
of  Calcutta,  pop.  (N.  &  S.  Barrackpore)  32  ;  cantonment. 

Barradeel  (bar'a-dal')  vil.  &  comm.  Friesland,  Netli.  near  W  coast,  pop.  comm.  7. 
Barralranca  (bar'ra-fraq'ka)  town,  Caltanissetta  prov.  Sicily,  Italy,  pop.  comm.  12. 
Barra  Mansa  (bar'ra  man'sa)  town,  Rio  de  Janeiro  state,  Brazil,  pop.  12. 

Barranquilla  (bar'ran-kel'ya;  195)  town  &  riv.  port,  #  Atlantico  dept.  Colombia,  pop.  49. 
Barranquifas  (bar'ran-ke'tas)  mun.  Guayama  dept.  Porto  Rico,  pop.  11. 

Barre  (bar'e)  town,  Worcester  co.  Mass.  pop.  3.  — mfg.  city,  Washington  co.  Vt.  pop.  11. 
Barren  (bSr'en)  agr.  co.  S  Ky.  485  □  pop.  25,  X  Glasgow. 

Barren  Grounds,  large  unforested  region,  Northwest  Territories,  Canada. 

Barren  River,  120  m.  long,  Monroe  co.  Ky.  to  Green  riv.  at  Woodbury. 

Barrhead  (bar'hSd')  mfg.  burgh,  Renfrewshire,  Scotland,  pop.  11. 

Barrie  (bSr'T)  town,  X  of  Simcoe  co.  Ontario,  Can.  on  Lake  Simcoe,  pop.  6. 

Barrier,  or  Stanley,  Range  (bSr'T-er,  stSn'li)  mts.  W  New  South  Wales. 

Barrington  (bar'Tng-twn)  vil.  Cook  &  Lake  cos.  Ill.  pop.  1.  —town,  Bristol  co.  R.I.  pop.  2. 
Barrios.  Los  (los  bar're-os)  comm.  Cadiz  prov.  Spain,  pop.  7. 

Barron  (bXr'wn)  CO.  N  W  Wis.  885  □  pop.  29.  —  city,  its  X  pop.  1. 

Barros  (bar'ros)  mun.  &  town,  Ponce  dept.  Porto  Rico,  pop.  mun.  15,  town  1. 


Barrow  (bSr'o)  riv.  Ireland,  ab.  1 12  m.  long,  S  E  Kings  co.  Leinster,  to  Waterford  Harbor. 
Barrow,  Cape  (bSr'o),  N  Canada,  Coronation  gulf,  68°  S'  N  lat.  112°  W  Ion. 

Barrow  in  Furness  (bSr'o  7n  fflr'iigs)  co.  bor.  &  spt.  Lancashire,  England,  pop.  64. 
Barrow,  Point,  headland,  N  extremity  of  Alaska. 

Barrow  strait,  channel,  40  m.  wide,  N  of  N.  America,  near  Lancaster  sound. 

Barry  ( bSr'i)  agr.  co.  S  W  cen.  Mich.  556  □  pop.  23,  X  Hastings.  —  agr.  co.  S  W  Mo. 784  □ 
pop.  24,  X  Cassville.  —  city,  Pike  co.  Ill.  pop.  2.  —  par.  &spt.  urban  dist.  Glamorgan¬ 
shire,  Wales,  pop.  34  ;  large  coal  exports. 

Bars  (b6rsh)  co.  N  W  Hungary,  1,052  □  pop.  179,  X  Aranyosmarot  (p.  comm.  3). 

Barsi  (bar'se)  town,  Sholapur  dist.  Bombay,  Br.  India,  pop.  24. 

Bartan  (bar'tan)  town  on  Bartan  riv.  Asia  Minor,  Turkey  in  Asia,  pop.  6. 

Bartenstein  (bar'ten-slitm)  town  E.  Prussia  prov.  Germany,  on  Alle  river,  pop.  7. 
Bdrtfa  (bart'fo)  Ger.  Bar  Held  (bart'fSlt)  town  with  magistracy,  Sdros  co.  N  Hungary 
pop.  7  ;  hot  springs. 

Barth  (bart)  spt.  Pomerania, _Prussia,  pop.  8. 

Bartholomew  (bar-thol'o-mu)  co.  S  E  cen.  Indiana,  407  □  pop.  25,  X  Columbus. 
Bartholomew  Bayou  (bl'oo)  riv.  Ark.  flows  into  Ouachita  river. 

Bartlesville  (bar't’lz-vil)  city,  X  of  Washington  co.  Oklahoma,  pop.  6. 

Bartlett  (bart'lSt)  town,  Carroll  co.  N.  H.  in  White  mt.  region,  pop.  1.  —  city,  Bell  & 
Williamson  cos.  Tex.  pop.  2. 

Barton  (bar't&n)  co.  cen.  Kan.  892  □ ycy).  18,  X  Great  Bend.  —  co.  W  S  W  Mo.  596  □ 
pop.  17,  X  Lamar.  —  mfg.  town,  Orleans  co.  Vt.  pop.  1. 

Barton  Heights,  town,  Henrico  co.  Virginia,  pop.  1. 

Barton  upon  Humber  (hum'ber)  par.  Ar  town,  Lincolnshire,  England,  pop.  7. 
BartOW(bar'to)agr.  co.  N  W  Ga.  471  □  p.  25,  X  Cartersville.— town,  X  of  Polk  co.  Fla.  p.  3. 
Barwani  (bur-wa'ue)  native  state,  Central  India,  1,178  □  pop.  76.  —  its  #  pop.  6. 
Barwon  (bar'wun)  the  upper  course  of  the  Darling  riv.  N.  S.  W.  ;  length  610  m. 

Basalt  Peak  (bd-s61t'  ;  bSs'olt)  peak,  Rocky  mts.  Col.  11,906  ft.  high. 

Basantpur  (bus'unt-poor/)  town,  Purnea  dist.  Bengal,  British  India,  pop.  5. 

Basarjusi  (ba'sar-joo'se)  peak,  E  Caucasus  mts.  Russia,  14,720  ft.  high. 

Baschl  (bas'ke)  comm.  Perugia  prov.  Italy,  pop.  6. 

Basel  (ba'zel)  Fr.  Bale  (bal)  agr.  past.  &  mfg.  canton,  NW  Switzerland,  179  □  pop.  213; 
divided  into  two  demi-cantons,  Baselstadt  (-shtat')  Fr.  Bale-Ville  (-vel')  14  □  pop. 
136,  and  Baselland  (-lant'),  Fr.  Bale-Campagne  (-kaN'pan'y’)  165  □  pop.  77,  # 
Liestal.  —  anc.  Basili'a,  -le'a,  mfg.  city  in  same,  pop.  133.  See  Council  of  Basel. 
Basic  City  (bas'Tk)  town,  Augusta  co.  Va.  12  m.  SE  of  Staunton,  pop.  2. 

Basilan  (ba-se'lan)  isl.  group,  in  Sulu  archipelago,  S  W  of  Mindanao,  Phil.  isls.  502  □.  — 
isl.  of  same,  478  □  pop.  27,  #  Isabela  de  Basilan.—  strait  bet.  Basilan  isl.  &  Mindanao. 
Basilicata  (ba-ze/le-ka'ta)  compartimento,  Italy,  coextensive  with  Potenza  prov.  See 
Luca'nia  (Gaz.). 

Baslm  (ba'sem)  or  Washim  (wa'shem)  former  dist.  of  Berar,  Br.  India.  —  town,  Akola 
dist.  Berar,  pop.  14. 

Basingstoke  (ba'ztng-stok/)  mun.  bor.  Hampshire,  England,  pop.  12. 

Basque  Provinces  ibask)  country,  N  Spain,  comprising  provinces  Vizcaya,  Guipuzcoa, 
Alava,  and  part  of  Navarra.  See  Basque,  n. 

Bas-Rhin  (ba'-rSN')  former  dept.  France,  now  in  Alsace,  Germany. 

Bass  (bas)  rocky  islet,  Firth  of  Forth,  Scotland. 

Bassano  (bas-sa'no)  town,  Vicenza  prov.  N  Italy,  pop.  comm.  17  ;  battle  1796. 

Bassein  (bas'san')  dist.  of  Irrawaddy  div.  Lower  Burma,  4,127  □  pop.  441.  —  its  #  pop.  32. 
Basses- Alpes  (bas'-zalp')  dept.  SE  France,  2,698  Dpop.  107,  #  Digne. 
Basses-Pyrdnees  (bas/-pe/ra/na')  dept.  S  W  France,  2,978  □  pop.  433,  #  Pau. 
Basse-Terre  (bas'-tSr')  isl.  35  m.  long,  Fr.  W.  Indies,  W  part  of  Guadeloupe,  or  Guade¬ 
loupe  proper,  —  spt.  on  S  W  coast  of  same,  #  of  Guadeloupe  col.  pop.  8. 

Basseterre  (bas'tSr')  spt.  *  of  St.  Christopher,  Brit.  W.  Indies,  pop.  10. 

Bass  Strait  (bas)  80-150  m.  wide,  separating  Australia  from  Tasmania. 

Bastar  (bus'tdr)  native  state,  Central  Provs.  Br.  India,  13,062  □  pop.  433. 

Bast!  (bus'te)  dist.  of  Gorakhpur,  United  Provs.  Br.  India,  2,792  □  p.  1,830.  —  its  #  p.  15. 
Bastia  (bas-te'a)  spt.  Corsica,  France,  on  NE  coast,  pop.  26,  comm.  29. 

Bastrop  (bSs'trup)  agr.  co.  cen.  Tex.  867  □  pop.  25.  —  its  X  pop.  2. 

Basutoland  (bu-soo'to-lSnd)  Br.  col.  South  Africa,  11,716  □  pop.  406,  ^  Maseru. 

Bataan  (ba'ta-an')  prov.  Luzon,  Philippine  islands,  537  □  pop.  47,  #  Balanga. 

Batabano  (ba'ta-va'no ;  133)  dist.  &  town,  Havana  prov.  Cuba,  pop.  dist.  15,  town  2. 
Batac  (ba'tak)  pueblo  (pop.  20)  &  town  (pop.  6)  Ilocos  Norte  prov.  Luzon,  Phil,  islands. 
Batag  (ba-tag')  isl.  N  of  Samar,  Philippine  islands,  17  □. 

Batala  (bd-ta'ld)  town,  Gurdaspur  dist.  Punjab,  British  India,  pop.  27. 

Batam  (ba'tam')  isl.  opp.  Singapore,  Riouw  arch.  Du.  E.  Indies,  163  □. 

Batan  (ba-tan')  isl.  off  E  coast  Albay  prov.  Luzon,  Phil.  isls.  34  □  pop.  2.  —  town  on 
same.  —  isl.  Cagayan  prov.  24  □  pop.  5. 

Batanes  (ba-ta'nas)  or  Batan  (ba-tan'),  or  Bashi  (ba'she),  Islands,  isl.  group  N  of  Luzon, 
Phil.  isls.  64  □. 

Batangas  (ba-taq'gas)  prov.  Luzon,  Phil.  isls.  1,201  □  pop.  258.  —  town,  its  #  pop.  5. 
Bataszek  (ba't5-sak)  town,  Tolna  co.  Hungary,  pop.  comm.  8. 

Batavia  (bd-ta'vi-d)  mfg.  city,  Kane  co.  Ill.  pop.  4.  —  mfg.  vil.  X  of  Genesee  co.  N.  Y. 
pop.  12.  —  mfg.  vil.  X  of  Clermont  co.  O.  pop.  1.  —  (Dutch  pron.  ba-ta'vT-a)  residency, 
W  Java,  4,501  □  pop.  2,109.  —  its  #  &  #  of  Du.  E.  Indies,  spt.  city  on  N  coast,  p.  139. 
Bates  (bats)  hgr.  co.  W  Mo.  870  □  pop.  26,  X  Butler. 

Batesburg  (bats'bflrg)  town,  Lexington  &  Saluda  cos.  South  Carolina,  pop.  2. 

Batesville  (bats'vTl)  city,  X  of  Independence  co.  Ark.  on  White  riv.  pop.  3.  —  town, 
Ripley  co.  Ind.  pop.  2. 

Bath  (bath)  agr.  co.  N  E  Ky.  270  □  pop.  14,  X  Owingsville.  —  past.  co.  W  part  of  Va.  545  □ 
pop.  7,  X  Warm  Springs.  —  port  of  entry,  cml.  &  mfg.  city,  X  of  Sagadahoc  co.  Me. 
pop.  9.  —  vil.  X  of  Steuben  co.  N.  Y.  pop.  4.  —  bor.  Northampton  co.  Pa.  pop.  1.  —  anc. 
A'quzE  Cal'iDz®  or  A'qu^e  So'lis,  city  &  county  bor.  X  of  Somersetshire,  England,  pop. 
51;  famous  hot  springs  and  baths.  See  Bath,  n. 

Bathgate  (bath'gat)  mfg.  burgh,  Linlithgowshire,  Scotland,  pop.  8. 

Bath  on  Hudson,  former  vil.  Rensselaer  co.  N.  Y.  now  part  of  Rensselaer  city. 

Bathurst  (bath'iirst)  co.  N.  S.  W.  Australia,  pop.  31.  — town,  N.  S.  W.  pop.  9.  —  spt.  Gam¬ 
bia,  W  Africa,  on  Gambia  riv.  pop.  9.  —  isl.  N  of  N.  Ter.  Australia,  30  m.  long,  786  □. 
Bathurst,  Cape,  N  W  Northwest  Ters.  Canada,  Arctic  ocean,  127°  30'  W  Ion. 

Bathurst  Lake,  cen.  Newfoundland,  40  m.  long. 

BaticalO  (ba'te-ka-lo')  coast  dist.  E  Ceylon,  pop.  93.  —  its  #  pop.  7. 

Batjan  (bat-yan')  isl.  of  Moluccas,  30/  S,  127°  30'  E,  about  50  m.  long,  914  □  pop.  13. 
Batley  (bat'll)  mfg.  mun.  bor.  West  Riding,  Yorkshire,  England,  pop.  36. 

Batna  (bat'na)  town,  dept.  Constantine,  Algeria,  on  Biskra  ry.  pop.  6,  comm.  10. 

Baton  Rouge  (bSt'dn  roozh')  city,  #  of  La.  &  X  of  E.  Baton  Rouge  parish,  pop.  15. 
Battaglia  (bat-tal'ya)  comm.  Padua  prov.  Venetia,  Italy,  pop.  5. 

Battambang  (bat'tam-bang')  town,  N  W  Cambodia,  Fr.  Indo-China ;  formerly  in  Siam. 
Battersea  (bSt'er-se)  met.  bor.  part  of  London,  Eng.  on  Thames  riv.  pop.  168. 

Battle  Creek  (b5t'’l  krek')  city,  Calhoun  co.  Mich,  on  Kalamazoo  river,  pop.  25. 
Battonya  (b5t'to-nyo)  town,  Csanad  co.  Hungary,  pop.  comm.  13. 

Batum  (ba-toom')  prov.  Transcaucasia,  Asiatic  Russia,  2,693  □  pop.  166. —  spt.  its  #  E 
shore  of  Black  sea,  pop.  33. 

Baturin  (ba-too'ren)  town,  Chernigov  govt.  Russia,  on  Seym  river,  pop.  4. 

Baudour  (bo'door')  comm.  Hainaut  prov.  Belgium,  pop.  4  ;  famous  for  pottery. 

Baukau  (bou'kon)  vil.  Westphalia,  Prussia,  pop.  8. 

Baul,  El  (el  ba-obl')  town,  Cojedes  state,  Venezuela. 

Baures  (ba'ob-ras^  riv.  300  m.  long,  Bolivia,  flows  into  Guapor6  river. 

Bautzen  (bou'tscn)  govt,  department  Saxony  kingdom,  Ger.  954  □  pop.  444.  —  its  #  a 
mfg.  town  on  Spree  riv.  pop.  33  ;  battle  1813. 

Bavaria  (bd-va'ri-d  ;  115)  Ger.  Bayern  (bi'ern)  kingdom,  a  state  of  S  Germany,  29,293  □ 
pop.  6,887,  #  Munich. 

Bawean  (bd-we'an)  isl.  Dutch  E.  Indies,  between  Borneo  and  Java,  77  □  pop.  33. 

Baxter  (bSks'ter)  co.  N  Ark.  586  □  pop.  10,  X  Mountain  Home. 

Baxter  Springs,  city,  Cherokee  CO.  Kansas,  pop.  2. 

Bay,  co.  E  Mich.  443  □  pop.  68,  X  Bay  City. 

Bayamo  (ba-ya'mo)  dist.  &  city,  Oriente  prov.  Cuba,  pop.  dist.  27,  city  4. 


Barcino.  See  Barcelona. 
Bard  wan.  Var.  of  Burdwan. 
Bareli.  See  Bareilly. 


Barium.  See  Bari. 

Bartfeld.  See  Bartfa. 

Basilia.  See  Basel. 

Bassora,  Bassorah-  Vars.  of 

Barrackpur.  See  Barrack- 

Baaelstadt.  See  Basel. 

Basra.  Var.  of  Busrah. 

Busrah. 

pore. 

Bashi  Islands.  See  Batanes. 

Bassam.  See  Grand  Bassam. 

Batang.  Var.  of  Batam. 

Batan  IbIb.  See  Batanes. 
Battam.  Var.  of  Batam 
Baxar.  Var.  of  Buxar. 


□  means  square  miles;  #,  capital ;  X,  co.  seat;  agr., agricultural ;  cml.,  commercial ;  mfg.,  manufacturing  ;  min.,  mining;  spt.,  seaport ;  tp.,  township  ;  vil.,  village. 
Population  is  given  in  nearest  thousands :  2  =:  1,500  to  2,499  ;  3  2,500  to  3,499,  etc. ;  less  than  1,000  not  given.  See  Abbreviations ,  p.  2379. 
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Bayamon  (ba'ya-mon')  mun.  &  town,  San  Juan  dept.  Porto  Rico,  pop.  mun.  30,  town  5. 
Bayazid  (ba/ya-zed/)  town,  Erzerum  vilayet,  Armenia,  Turkey  in  Asia,  pop.  2. 

Bay  City,  cml.  city,  X  of  Bay  co.  Mich,  on  rt.  bank  Saginaw  river,  pop.  45.  —  town,  Ma¬ 
tagorda  co.  Tex.  pop.  3. 

Bayeux  (ba/yff')  comm.  dept.  Calvados,  Fr.  on  Aure  riv.  pop.  8.  See  Bayeux  tapestry. 
Bayfield  (ba'feld)  co.  Wis.  1,503  □  pop.  10,  X  Washburn.  —  vil.  in  co.  pop.  3. 

Bay  Islands,  group  of_swall  isls.  off  N  coast  of  Honduras. 

Bay,  Laguna  de  (la-goo'na  da  ba'e)  lagoon,  cen.  Luzon,  Phil.  isls.  SE  of  Manila. 

Baylor  (ba'ler)  .co.  N  Tex.  880  □  pop.  8,  X  Seymour. 

Bayombong  (ba'yom-b5ng')  town,  #  of  Nueva  Vizcaya  prov.  Luzon,  Phil,  islands. 
Bayonne  (ba'yon')  mfg.  city,  Hudson  co.  N.  J.  pop.  50.  —  (Fr.  proa,  ba'yon')  cml.  mfg. 

&  ft.  city,  dept.  Basses-PyrgDges,  France,  pop.  23,  comm.  28. 

Bayreuth  (bi'roit')  mfg.  city,  #  of  Upper  Franconia,  Bavaria,  Germany,  pop.  35. 

Bay  St.  Louis  (ba'  sant  loo'is)  city  and  watering  place,  X  of  Hancock  co.  Miss.  pop.  3. 
Baza  (ba'tlia)  town,  Granada  prov.  Spain,  pop.  comm.  10. 

Bazin  (bo'zen)  Ger.  Boslng  (bff'zing)  town  with  magistracy,  Pressburg  co.  Hungary,  p.  5. 
Baztan  (bath-tan')  comm.  Navarra  prov.  Spain,  pop.  9. 

Beach  (bech)  vil.  Billings  co.  North  Dakota,  pop.  1. 

Beachy  Head  (bech'T)  headland,  512  ft.  Sussex  co.  England,  on  Eng.  channel. 

Beacon  (be'k’n)  city,  Dutchess  co.  N.  Y.  pop.  11 ;  formerly  Fishkill  Landing  &  Mattea- 
wan  vils. 


Beaconsfield  (be'kihiz-feld;  bgk'wnz-f eld)  town,  suburb  of  Kimberley,  Griqualand  West, 
Cape  prov.  U.  of  S.  Africa,  pop.  14.  —  town,  Buckinghamshire,  Eng.  pop.  3. 

Beadle  (be'd’l)  co.  E  S.  Dak.  1,250  □  pop.  10,  X  Huron. 

Beardstown  (berdz'toun)  city,  Cass  co.  Illinois,  pop.  0. 

Bear  Lake,  co.  SE  Idaho,  942  □  pop.  8,  X  Paris. 

Bdarn  (ba'ar')  old  province  of  France,  now  part  of  dept.  Basses- Pyrgnges. 

B6arn,  Gape,  in  dept.  Pyrenges-Orientales,  France,  Mediterranean  sea. 

Bear  River,  Utah,  Wyo.  &  Idaho,  flows  into  Great  Salt  lake. 

Beas  (be'as)  anc.  Hyph'asis,  riv.Jhmjab,  India,  Himalaya  mts.  to  Sutlej  river. 

Beas  de  Segura  (ba'as  da  sa-goo'ra)  town,  Jagn  prov.  Spain,  pop.  comm.  8. 

Beatrice  (be'a-tris)  city,  X  of  Gage  co.  Nebraska,  on  Big  Blue  river,  pop.  9. 

Beatty ville  (ba'ti-vTl)  town,  X  of  Lee  co.  Kentucky,  pop.  1. 

Beaucaire  (bo'kfir')  town,  dept.Gard,  France,  on  rt.  bank  of  Rhone  riv.  pop.  7,  comm.  8. 
Beauce  (bos)  anc.  diet,  of  Fr.  now  forming  part  of  depts.  Loir-et-Cher  &  Eure-et-Loir.  — 
co.  Quebec,  Canada,  X  St.  Frangois  de  la  Beauce. 

Beaufort  (bo'fert)  agr.  co.  E  N.  C.  840  □  pop.  31,  X  Washington.  —  port  of  entry,  X  of 
Carteret  co.  N.  C.  pop. 2.  —  (pron.  bu'fert)  agr.  co.  S  S.  C.  920  □  pop.  30.  —its  X  pop.  2. 
Beaufort  West  (bo'fert)  town,  S  cen.  Cape  prov.  U.  of  S.  Africa,  pop.  6;  health  resort. 
Beaugency  (bo'zhaN'se')  town,  dept.  Loiret,  France,  on  Loire  river,  pop.  comm.  4. 
Beauharnois  (bo'ar'nwa')  agr.  co.  Quebec  prov.  Canada. 

Beaulieu  (bu'lt)  parish,  New  Forest  rural  dist.  Hampshire,  England. 

Beaumaris  (bo-m&r'Ts;  -m5r'Ts)mun.  bor.  Anglesey  co.  Wales,  on  Beaumaris  bay,  pop.  2. 
Beaumont  (bo'mont)  city,  X  of  Jefferson  co.  Tex.  on  Neches  river,  pop.  21. 

Beaune  (bon)  cml.  town,  dept.  C6te-d’Or,  Fr.  23  m.  S  S  W  of  Dijon,  p.  12,  communal  p.  13. 
Beauvais  (bo'vg')  anc.  C^sarom'agds,  mfg.  city,  %  of  dept.  Oise,  France,  p.  17,  comm.  20. 
Beaver  (be'ver)  co.  N  W  Okla.  1,813  □  pop.  14,  X  Beaver.  —  co.  W  Pa.  429  □  pop.  78.  — 
bor.  its  X  pop.  3.  —  co.  Ut.  2,660  □  pop.  5.  —  city,  its  X  pop.  2. 

BeaverCreek,  200  m.  long,  Sherman  co.  Kan.  to  Republican  riv.  Neb.  — 150  m.  long, 
Wheeler  co.  Neb.  to  Loup  Fork. 

Beaver  Dam,  mfg.  city,  Dodge  co.  Wis.  55  m.  WN  W  of  Milwaukee,  pop.  7. 

Beaver  Falls,  mfg.  bor.  Beaver  co.  Pa.  on  W  bank  Beaver  river,  pop.  12. 

Beaverhead  (be'ver-hgd')  min.  co.  S  W  Mont.  4,719  □  pop.  6,  X  Dillon. 

Beaver  Meadow,  min.  bor.  Carbon  co.  Pa.  10  m.  N  W  of  Mauch  Chunk,  pop.  2. 

Beaver  River,  stream  formed  by  junction  of  Mahoning  &  Shenango  rivs.  in  Lawrence 
co.  Pa.;  enters  Ohio  riv.  at  Rochester,  Pa. 

Beawar  (ba-a'wdr)  town,  #  of  Merwara  dist.  Ajmer-Merwara,  Br.  India,  pop.  22. 
Bebedero  (ba'va-tha'ro;  133,  146)  salt  lagoon,  San  Luis  prov.  Argentina. 

Bebington,  Lower  (bgb'ing-tftn)  town,  Cheshire,  England,  pop.  11. 

Beccles  (bgk'Tz)  cml.  mun.  bor.  East  Suffolk,  England,  on  Waveney  river,  pop.  7. 
Becerred  (ba-thgr'ra-a')  comm.  Lugo  prov.  Spain,  pop.  9. 

Bechuanaland  (bgch'db-a'nd-lSnd')  British  protectorate,  S.  Africa,  275,000  □  pop.  125. 
See  Bechuanas,  n.  —  or  British  Bechuanaland,  div.  of  Cape  of  Good  Hope  prov.  U. 
of  S.  Africa,  51,524  □  pop.  100. 

Beckenham  (bek'en-am)  par.  &  town,  Kent  co.  England,  pop.  32. 

Becker  (bgk'er)  CO.  N  W  cen.  Minn.  1,349  □  pop.  19,  X  Detroit. 

Beckham  (bgk'am)  co.  W  Okla.  917  □  pop.  20,  X  Sayre. 

Beckley  (bgk'li)  city,  X  of  Raleigh  co.  West  Virginia,  pop.  2. 

Beckum  (bgk'oom)  town,  Westphalia,  Prussia,  pop.  8. 

Bddar  (ba'dar)  comm.  Almeria  prov.  Spain,  pop.  5. 

Bddarieux  (ba'da'ryff')  mfg.  town  &  comm.  dept.  Herault,  France,  on  Orb  river,  pop.  6. 
Bedford  (bed'ferd)  agr.  co.  S  Pa.  1,026  □  pop.  39,  X  Bedford,  —  agr.  co.  S  cen.  Tenn. 
514  □  pop.  23,  X  Shelbyville.  —  agr.  co.  S  cen.  Va.791  □  pop.  30,  X  Bedford  City.  — city, 
X  of  Lawrence  co.  Ind.  pop.  9.—  city,  X  of  Taylor  co.  Io.  pop.  2.  —  town,  Middlesex 
co.  Mass.  pop.  1. —  town, Hillsborough  co.  N.  H.  pop.  1.  — vil.  Cuyahoga  co.  O.  pop. 2.  — 
bor.  X  of  Bedford  co.  Pa.  pop.  2.  —  mun.  bor.  X  of  Bedfordshire,  England,  pop.  39.  —  See 
Bedfordshire  ( Gaz .).  —  town,  E  Gape  prov.  U.  of  S.  Africa,  p.  2. 

Bedford  City,  town,  X  of  Bedford  co.  Va.  pop.  3. 

Bedfordshire  (-sher)  or  Bedford  or  Beds,  agr.  &  mfg.  inland  co.  Eng.  466  □  pop.  171,  X 

Bedlington  (bgd'ling-tftn)  par.  Northumberland  co.  England ;  identical  with  Bedling- 
tonshire  (-slier)  urban  district,  pop.  25. 

Bedloe  (bgd'lo),  or  Liberty,  Island,  small  isl.  New'  York  bay,  belonging  to  U.  S.  Govt.; 

Bartholdi’s  statue  of  Liberty  on  it.  See  Liberty  enlightening  the  World. 

Bednja  (bSd'nya)  comm.  Varasd  co.  Croatia,  Hungary,  pop.  13. 

Bedonia  (ba-do'nya)  comm.  Parma  prov.  Emilia,  Italy,  pop.  8. 

Bedum  (ba'dum)  comm.  Groningen  prov.  Netherlands,  pop.  5. 

Bedwellty  (bgd-wgl'ti)  urban  dist.  Monmouthshire,  England,  pop.  23. 

Bee  (be)  past.  co.  S  Tex.  856  □  pop.  12,  X  Beeville. 

Beeck  (bak)  vil.  Rhine  Prov.  Prussia,  pop.  comm.  20. 

Beerenberg  (ba'rgn-bgrK)  mt.  Jan  Mayen  isl.  ;  height,  8,350  ft. ... 

Beersheba  (be'er-she'ba ;  be-Gr'she-bd)  frontier  town,  of  S  Palestine;  m  ruins.  See  Dan,  n. 
Beeston  (bes't’n)  par.  Nottinghamshire,  England,  pop.  11. 

Beeville  (be'vTl)  city,  X  of  Bee  co.  Texas,  pop.  3. 

Bfegles  (be'gl’)  town  &  comm.  dept.  Gironde,  France,  ab .  2  m.  S  of  Bordeaux,  pop.  14. 
Behbehan  (ba'be-lian')  town,  Fars  prov.  Persia,  about  160  m.  8  S  W  of  Ispahan,  pop.  10. 
Beherah  (bg-ha'ra)  prov.  Lower  Egypt,  1,725  □  pop.  700,  #  Damanliur. 

Behesnl  (bg-hgs'ne)  town,  Mamuret  el  Aziz  vilayet,  Turkey  in  Asia,  pop.  ^ 

Behistun  (ba'hTs-toon')  or  Bisutun  (be'sdo-toon')  ruined  town,  Jl  m.  E  of  Kermanshah, 
W  Persia.  See  Behistun  inscription.  .. 

Beibazar  (ba'ba-zar')  town,  Oil  Sakaria  riv.  Asia  Minor  44  m.  W  N  W  of  Angora,  pop.  11. 
Beijerland  (bi'yer-lant)  or  Hoeksche  Waard  (hdok'se  vart')  island,  S.  Holland  prov. 

Beijerland,  Oud-  (out-)  vil.  &  comm,  on  Beijerland  isl.  Netherlands,  pop.  comm.  6. 
Belkos  (ba'kfts)  large  vil.  on  the  Bosporus,  Asia  Minor. 

Bellan  (ba-lau')  town,  E  side  Bay  of  Iskanderun,  Syria,  pop.  5.  —  mt.  pass,  connects  Asia 
Minor  with  Syria. 

Reilen  (bi'lJSnl  comm.  Drenthe  prov.  Netherlands,  pop.  5.  , 

Belra  (bS'S-ra  agr.  &  past.  prov.  Port.  9,210  □  pop.  1,626.  —apt.  Port.  E.  Africa,  pop^  4. 
Beirut  (ba'root'f  vilayet,  Syria,  6,180  □  pop.  534.  -  anc.  Bery'tus,  cml.  town,  its  *  on 
Mediterranean  sea,  pop.  150  ;  chief  trading  center  of  Syria  ;  port  of  Damascus. 

Ref  Shehr  (KP-shg'h’r)  lake,  ab.  35  m.  long,  Konia  vilayet,  Turkey  in  Asia. 

!e  talKs) 41*  AtaSu*.  prov.  Portugal,  3,959  O  pop,  192  -its  *  pop.  7. 

B<51a  (ba'zha')  anc.  Vac'ca,  town,  Tunis,  65  m.  W  of  Tunis  city,  pop.  8. 

Belar  (ba'har  ;  189)  town,  Salamanca  prov.  Spain,  pop.  comm.  9. 

Bejucal  (ba'lioo-khV  ;  189)  dist.  &  city,  Havana  prov.  Cuba,  pop,  dist.  16,  city  5. 


•era.  See  Bay  a  r.a.  j  Mountain's. 

rizn  See  Bailen.  !  Behar.  See  Bihar. 

merang.  Mt.  See  Blue  I  Beharleh.  SeeBAHARiEH. 


Behring.  See  Bering. 

BeiBan.  See  Beth-shean. 
Beit  Lahm.  See  Bethlehem. 


Bgkgs  (ba'kash)  co.  Hungary,  1,417  □  pop.  299.  — its  X  pop.  comm.  27. 

B£kdscsaba  (-clio'bg)  comm.  Bgkes  co.  Hungary,  pop.  43. 

Bela  (ba'la)  town,  #  of  Las  Bela  state,  Baluchistan,  pop.  10. —town,  #  of  Partabgarh 
dist.  United  Prove,  of  Agra  &  Oudh,  Brit.  India,  pop.  8. 

Bel  Air  (bSl'  Sr')  town,  X  of  Harford  co.  Maryland,  pop.  1. 

Belalcazar  (ba'lal-ka'thar)  town,  Cordoba  prov.  Spain,  pop.  comm.  8. 

Belbeis  or  Belbeys  (bel'bas')  town,  Lower  Egypt,  ab.  30  m.  N  E  of  Cairo,  pop.  7. 
Belchertown  (bgl'cher-toun)  town,  Hampshire  co.  Massachusetts,  pop.  2. 

Belchite  (bgl-che'ta)  town,  Saragossa  prov.  Spaiu,  pop.  comm.  4  ;  battle  1809. 

Belding  (bgl'diug)  city,  Iouia  co.  Michigan,  pop.  4. 

Belem  (ba-16N')  or  Para  (pa-ra')  spt.  city,  Brazil,  #  of  Para  state,  pop.  200. 

Belfast  (bel'fast)  spt.  city,  X  of  Waldo  co.  Me.  W  side  Penobscot  bay,  pop.  5.  —  {pron. 

bel-fast' ;  bel'fast)  city,  Antrim  &  Down  cos.  Ir.  on  Lagan  riv.  X  of  Antrim  co.  p.  385. 
Belfort  (bel'for')  frontier  ter.  E  Fr.  235  □  pop.  101.  —  ft.  town,  its  #  pop.  32,  comm.  39. 
Belgard  (bel'gart)  town,  Pomerania,  Prussia,  on  Persaute  river,  pop.  9. 

Belgaum  (b51-goum')  dist.  of  Southern  div.  of  Bombay  pres.  Br.  India,  4,649  □  pop.  944. 
—  its  #  pop.  37. 

Belgian  Congo,  formerly  Congo  Free  State,  col.  of  Belgium,  S  cen.  Africa,  913,127  □ 
pop.  15,000,  *  Boma. 

Belgium  (bSl'jT-wm)  Fr.  Belgique  (bgl'zhek')  kingdom,  NW  Europe,  11,373  □  pop. 
7,424,  #  Brussels.  See  army  organization,  franc,  n.}  Latin  Monetary  Union,  legis¬ 
lature,  ft.,  Cockpit  of  Europe. 

Belgrade  (b61'grad')  town,  Kennebec  co.  Me.  p.  1.  —  Serv.  Beograd  (bg'o-grad)  anc.  Sin- 
gidu'num,  mfg.  city,  #  of  Servia,  on  rt.  bank  Danube,  p.  91.  —  dept.  Servia,  782  □  p.  156. 
Belhaven  (bSl-haVn)  town,  Beaufort  co.  North  Carolina,  pop.  3. 

Belington  (bSl'Yng-tfin)  city,  Barbour  co.  West  Virginia,  pop.  1. 

Belize  (bS-lez')  spt.  town,  %  of  British  Honduras,  on  Gulf  of  Honduras,  pop.  10.  —  riv. 

rises  in  Guatemala,  flows  into  Gulf  of  Honduras,  near  Belize. 

Belknap  (bSl'nSp)  agr.  co.  cen.  N.  H.  397  □  pop.  21,  X  Laconia. 

Bell  (Del)  agr.  &  past.  co.  SE  Ky.  384  □  pop.  28,  X  Pineville.  —  agr.  co.  cen.  Tex.  1,083  □ 
pop.  49,  X  Belton. 

Bellaire  (b51-Sr')  vil.  X  of  Antrim  co.  Mich.  pop.  1.  —  mfg.  city,  Belmont  co.  O.  pop.  13. 
Bellary  (bS-la're)  dist.  of  Madras  pres.  Br.  India,  5,714  □  pop.  969.  —  town,  its  #  pop.  58. 
Belle— Alliance,  La  (la  bel'-a/lyaNs')  hamlet,  field  of  Waterloo,  Belgium. 

Bellechasse  (bePshas')  co.  Quebec  prov.  Canada,  X  St.  Raphael. 

Belleek  (be-lek')  town,  Fermanagh  co.  Ireland ;  pottery  (see  Belleek  w  are). 
Bellefontaine  (b£l-fon'tan  ;  -foun'-)  mfg.  city,  X  of  Logan  co.  Ohio,  pop.  8. 

Bellefonte  (bSTfout')  bor.  X  of  Center  co.  Pennsylvania,  pop.  4. 

Belle  Fourche  (bSl'  foorsh')  the  N  fork  of  Cheyenne  riv.  in  Wyo.  &  S.  Dak.  —  city, 
Butte^co.  S.  Dak.  pop.  1. 

Belle-ile-en-Mer  (bSl'-el'-aN-mar')  isl.  in  Atlantic,  dept.  Morbihan,  France,  35  □  p.  10. 
Belle  Isle  (bSF  il')  isl.  in  Atlantic,  entrance  of  Strait  of  Belleisle. 

Belleisle.  Strait  of  (bfil'il')  between  Labrador  &  Newfoundland,  10-15  m.  wide. 
Bellenden  Ker  Range  (bel^n-den  kffr')  mts.  N  E  coast  Queensland,  5,158  ft. 

Belle  Plalne  (bSl'  plan')  city,  Benton  co.  Io.  pop.  3.  —  bor.  Scott  co.  Minn.  pop.  1. 
Bellevernon  (bSl-vffr'nwn)  mfg.  bor.  Fayette  co.  Pa.  on  Monongahela  river,  pop.  2. 
Belleville  (bSl'vTl)  mfg.  city,  X  of  St.  Clair  co.  Ill.  pop.  21.  —  city,  X  of  Republic  co. 
Kan.  pop.  2.  —  vil.  Richland  co.  O.  pop.  1.  —  mfg.  city,  X  of  Hastings  co.  Ontario, 
Canada,  on  Bay  of  Quinte,  pop.  10. 

Bellevue  (bSl'vu')  city,  Jackson  co.  Io.  pop.  2.  —city,  Campbell  co.  Ky.  pop.  7.  —  mfg. 

vil.  Huron  and  Sandusky  cos.  O.  pop.  5.  —  bor.  Allegheny  co.  Pa.  pop.  6. 

Bellevue  Mountain,  peak  of  Elk  mts.  Col.  12,350  ft.  high. 

Belley  (b§/le')  town,  dept.  Ain,  France,  pop.  4,  comm.  6. 

Bellingham  (b§l'Tng-ham)  town,  Norfolk  co.  Mass.  p.  2.  —  city,  X  of  Whatcom  co.  Wash. 

p.  24;  formed  in  1903  from  Fairhaven  and  New  Whatcom  cities. 

Bellingwolde  (bSl'Tng-wol'de)  comm.  Groningen  prov.  Netherlands,  pop.  5. 

Bellinzona  (bSl/Tn-tso'na)  town,  #  of  Ticino  canton,  Switzerland,  pop.  comm.  11. 

Bello  Horizonte  (bSl'o  o/re-zoii'ta)  town,  ^  of  Minas  Geraes,  Brazil,  pop.  30. 

Bellows  Falls  (bgl'oz)  mfg.  vil.  Windham  co.  Vermont,  on  Conn,  river,  pop.  5. 

Belluno  (bSl-loo'no)  prov.  Venetia,  Italy,  1,293  □  p.  193.  —  city,  its  #  on  Piave  riv.  p.  21. 
Bellwood  (bSl'wdbd)  bor.  Blair  co.  Pa.  8  ra.  N  E  of  Altoona,  pop.  2. 

Belmar  (bSl'mar')  bor.  Monmouth  co.  New  Jersey,  pop.  1. 

Belmez  (bel'math)  town,  Cordoba  prov.  Spain,  pop.  comm.  9;  coal  mines. 

Belmond  (bel'mond)  city,  Wright  co.  Iowa,  on  Iow'a  river,  pop.  1. 

Belmont  (b£l'm5nt)  co.  E  O.  530  □  pop.  77,  X  St.  Clairsville.  —  town,  Middlesex  co.  Mass, 
pop.  6.  —town,  Belknap  co.  N.  H.  p.  1.  —  vil.  X  of  Allegany  co.  N.  Y.  pop.  1.  —town, 
Gaston  co.  N.  C.  pop.  1. 

Beloit  (be-loit')  city,  X  of  Mitchell  co.  Kan.  p.  3.  —  mfg.  city,  Rock  co.  Wis.  p.  15 ;  coll. 
Belov£r-Kbros  (bS'16-var-kfl'rfish)  co.  Croatia  and  Slavonia,  Hungary,  1,958  □  pop.  333, 
#  Belovar  (pop.  7). 

Belpasso  (bSl-pas'so)  town,  Catania  prov.  Sicily,  Italy,  pop.  comm.  10. 

Eelper  (bSl'per)  par.  &  mfg.  towrn,  Derbyshire,  England,  pop.  12. 

Belpre  (b&l'prS)  vil.  Washington  co.  O.  pop.  1. 

Belt,  town,  Cascade  co.  Montana,  pop.  1. 

Belt,  Great,  strait  bet.  the  Baltic  and  the  Kattegat,  separating  isl.  of  Fyn  from  Seeland. 
Belt,  Little,  strait  between  the  Baltic  and  the  Kattegat,  separating  isl.  of  Fyn  from  Jut¬ 
land  &  Schleswig-Holstein. 

Belton  (bSl'tftn)  town,  Anderson  co.  S.  C.  pop.  2.  —  city,  X  of  Bell  co.  Tex.  pop.  4. 
Beltrami  (bSl-trSm'i)  co.  N.  Minn.  3,822  □  pop.  19,  X  Bemidji. 

Belvedere  Marittimo  (bSl'va-da'ra  ma-ret'te-mo)  comm.  Cosenza  prov.  Italy,  pop.  6. 
Belvidere  (bSl'vi-der')  city,  X  of  Boone  co.  Ill.  p.  7.  —  town,  X  of  Warren  co.  N.  J.  p.  2. 
Belz  (bSlts)  town,  Galicia,  Austria,  pop.  comm.  6. 

Belzoni  (bel-zo'nt)  town,  Washington  co.  Mississippi,  pop.  1. 

Bement  (be-nignt')  vil.  Piatt  co.  Ill.  pop.  2. 

Bemidji  (be-mij'T)  vil.  X  of  Beltrami  co.  Minn,  on  Bemidji  lake,  pop.  5. 

Bernini  (ba-me'ne)  small  isls.  of  Bahamas,  E  of  Florida  strait. 

Bemis  Heights  (be'mTs)  hamlet,  Stillwater  town,  Saratoga  co.  N.  Y.;  battles  Sept.  19  & 
Oct.  7,  1777. 

Bemmel  (bSm't5!)  vil.  &  comm.  Gelderland,  Netherlands,  pop.  comm.  6. 

Benadir  Coast  (ben'a-der')  cen.  part  of  E  coast  of  Italian  Somaliland. 

Benaguacil  (ba'na-gwa-thel' ;  133)  comm.  Valencia  prov.  Spain,  pop.  6. 

Benambra  (be-n5m'bra)  co.  N  E  Victoria,  Australia,  pop.  7. 

Benamejl  (ba'na-ma-he' ;  189)  town,  Cordoba  prov.  Spain,  pop.  comm.  5. 

Benares  (bSn-a'rgz)  div.  of  United  Provs.  of  Agra&  Oudh,  Br.  India,  10,431  □  pop.  4,809. 

_ dist.  of  Benares  div.  1,008  □  pop.  897.  —  cml.  mfg.  &  sacred  city,  #  of  div.  &  dist.  on 

Ganges  riv.  pop.  204.  See  Holy  City. 

Benas,  Ras  (ras  ba-nas')  headland  ( ras ),  W  side  Red  sea,  24°  N  lat. 

Benavente  (ba'na-vgn'ta)  town,  Zamora  prov.  Spain,  pop.  comm.  5. 

Ben  Avon  (bgn  av'gn)  bor.  Allegheny  co.  Pennsylvania,  pop.  2. 

Benderabbas  (bgn'der-ab'bas)  form.  Gombroon  (g5m-broon')  spt.  Persia,  on  Strait  of 
Ormuz,  pop.  10. 

Bendery  (bgn-dya'rY)  or  Bender  (bgn'der)  fortified  town,  Bessarabia,  Russia,  pop.  38. 
Bendigo  (bgn'dT-go)  CO.  Victoria,  Australia,  pop.  55. —  city,  Bendigo  co.  Victoria,  Aus¬ 
tralia,  pop.  18,  local  govt,  area  29;  gold  mines  near. 

Bendorf  (ben'd6rf)  mfg.  town,  Rhine  Prov.  Prussia,  pop.  comm.  6. 

Bendzin  (bgn'jen)  Buss.  Bendln  (bgn'dyen)  town,  Petrokov  govt.  Pol.  Russia,  pop.  46. 
Beneschau  (ba'ne-shou')  comm.  Bohemia,  Austria,  pop.  7. 

Bene  Vagienna  (ba'na  va/je-gn'na)  town,  Cuneo  prov.  Piedmont,  Italy,  pop.  6. 
BeneventO  (-vgn'to)  prov.  in  Campania,  Italy,  818  □  pop.  255 .—anc.  Maleven'tdm, 
later  Beneven'tum,  its  #  city,  pop.  comm.  24. 

Benfieldside  (bgn'feld-sid)  urban  dist.  Durham  co.  England,  pop.  8. 

Bengal  (bgn-g6l')  or  Bengal  Presidency,  prov.  W  of  Assam,  British  India,  ab.  75,000  □ 
pop.  ab.  42,000,  #  Calcutta  ;  native  states,  8,200  □  pop.  ab.  860. 

Bengal,  Bay  Of,  part  of  Indian  ocean,  between  India  and  East  India. 

Bengazl  or  Benghazi  (ben-ga'ze)  anc.  Bereni'ce,  town,  Barca,  Africa,  on  Gulf  of  Sidra, 
pop.  25.  —  the  mutes8arifat  of  Barca. 


Belgique.  See  Belgium. 

Beliak.  SeeViLLACH. 

Bell  ville.  See  Fraile  Muerto. 


Beluchistan.Var.of  Baluchistan. 

Bemba.  See  Bangweolo. 
Benacus  Lac  us.  See  Garda, 


I  Lago  di. 

Ben  Cleuch.  See Ochil Hills. 
|  Bendin.  See  Bendzin. 


— - ask,  sof* ;  eve,  event,  end,  recent,  maker ;  Ice,  Ill ;  old,  obey,  6rb,  5dd,  s8ft,  connect ;  use,  unite,  urn,  up,  circus,  menii  j 

fo-od!  fo4t  •  out,  oil ;  chair ;  go ;  sing,  i.,k  ;  then,  thin  ;  nature,  verdure  (250) ;  K  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144) ;  boN  i  yet ;  zh  =  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Guide. 
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Bengore  Head  (bSn-gor' ;  201)  cape  E  of  Giant’s  Causeway,  Antrim  co.  Ireland. 
Benguela  (b8n-ga'ld)  maritime  dist.  Angola,  W  Africa. 

Benguet  (bgn-ggt')  prov.  N  W  Luzon,  Philippine  islands,  822  □  pop.  23,  #  Baguio. 
Benha  el  Asl  (bSn'ha  SI  as’l)  town,  Kalyubieh  prov.  Egypt,  29  in.  N  of  Cairo,  pop.  8. 
Ben  Hill,  co.  S  Ga.  256  □  pop.  12,  X  Fitzgerald. 

Beni  (ba-ne' ;  ba'ne)  riv.  Bolivia,  S.  America ;  unites  with  Mamore  riv.  to  form  Madeira 
riv.— dept.  Bolivia,  S.  America,  102,100  □  pop.  42,  #  Trinidad. 

Benicarlo  (ba'ne-kar-lo')  spt.  Castellon  de  la  Plana  prov.  Spain,  pop.  comm.  7. 

Benicia  (be-nTsh'T-a)  city,  Solano  co.  California,  on  N  side  of  Strait  of  Carquinez,  pop.  2. 
Beni  Hassan  (ba'ne  h&s'san)  vil.  on  Nile  riv.  Egypt,  75  m.  N  of  Sint ;  rock  tombs. 
Benin  (b8n-en')  formerly  part  of  Upper  Guinea,  bet.  Volta  riv.  &  Rio  del  Rey.  —  former 
native  kingdom  within  present  Cen.  prov.  S.  Nigeria.  —  its  #  p.  ab.  84.  —  riv.  S.  Nigeria. 
Benin,  Bight  of,  open  bay  in  N  portion  of  Gulf  of  Guinea,  Africa. 

Benlsa  (ba-ne'sa;  133)  comm.  Alicante  prov.  Spain,  pop.  6. 

Beni-Saf  (ba'ne-saf')  spt.  Algeria,  50  m.  S  W  of  Oran,  pop.  5,  comm.  9;  exports  of  iron  ore. 
Beni  Sue!  (ba'ne  swgf')  prov.  Upper  Egypt,  410  □  pop.  372. —town  on  left  bank  Nile 
riv.  S  of  Cairo,  Egypt,  pop.  7. 

Benkovac  (bSn'ko- vats)  commune,  Dalmatia,  Austria,  pop.  17. 

Benkulen,  Du.  Benkoelen  (bSn-koo'len)  outpost  province,  Dutch  E.  Indies,  on  W  coast 
isl.  of  Sumatra,  9,437  □  pop.  204.— spt.  town,  its  *  pop. 7. 

Ben  Lawers  (bSn  16'erz)  mt.  W  side  of  Loch  Tay,  Perthshire,  Scot.  3,984  ft.  high. 

Benld  (bSn-Sld' ;  ben-51')  vil.  Macoupin  co.  Illinois,  pop.  2. 

Ben  Ledi  (le'dY  ;  lSd'T)  mt.  S  W  Perthshire,  Scotland,  2,875  ft.  high. 

Ben  Lomond  (b5n  lo'nmnd)  mt.  E  side  of  Loch  Lomond,  Stirlingshire,  Scotland,  3,192  ft. 

high.  —  mt.  E  of  Launceston,  Tasmania,  5,010  ft.  high. 

Ben  Macdhui  (bSn  m5k-doo'e)  mt.  Aberdeenshire  &  Banffshire,  Scotland,  4,296  ft. 
Bennett  (bgn'gt)  co.  S  South  Dakota,  1,291  □. 

Bennett  Island  (bgn'St)  large  arctic  isl.  N  of  Siberia ;  76°  40'  N,  148°  21'  E. 

Bennett,  Lake,  Alaska  &  Yukon  ter.  Canada,  N  by  E  of  Chilkoot  pass. 

Bennettsvllle  (bgn'gts-vTl)  town,  X  of  Marlboro  co.  S.  C.  pop.  3. 

Ben  Nevis  (ne'vTs;  ngv^s)  mt.  Inverness-shire, Scotland, 4, 406  ft. ;  highest  in  Great  Britain. 
Bennington  (bSn'Yng-twn)  agr.  &  mfg.  co.  S  W  Vt.  661  □  p.  21,  X  X  Bennington  &  Man¬ 
chester.— vil.  a  X  of  Bennington  co.  Vt.  p.  6;  battle  in  N.  Y.  state  near  here,  Aug.  16,1777. 
Benrath  (bSn'rat)  vil.  Rhine  Prov.  Prussia,  pop.  comm.  20. 

Bensberg  (bgns'bgrK)  min.  vil.  Rhine  Prov.  Prussia,  pop.  comm.  11. 

Bensheim  (bgns'hhn)  town,  Hesse,  Germany,  pop.  9. 

Benson  (bgn's’n)  co.  N  N.  Dak.  1,364  □  pop.  13,  X  Minnewaukan.  —  city,  X  of  Swift  co. 

Minn.  pop.  2. —  city,  Douglas  co.  Nebr.  pop.  3. 

Bent  (bgnt)  agr.  co.  S  E^Col.  1,524  □  pop.  5,  X  Las  Animas. 

Bentleyville  (bgnt'lT-vTl)  bor.  Washington  co.  Pennsylvania,  pop.  2. 

Bentley  with  Arksey  (ark'sT)  urban  dist.  West  Riding,  Yorkshire,  Eng.  pop.  6. 

Benton  (bgn'twn)  co.  N  W  Ark.  876  □  pop.  33,  X  Bentonville.  —  co.  N  W  Ind.  408  □  pop. 
13,  X  Fowler.  — co.  E  cen.  Io.712  □  pop.  23,  X  Vinton.  — co.  cen.  Minu.405  □  pop.  12, 
X  Foley.  —  co.  N  Miss.  396  □  pop.  10,  X  Ashland.  —  co.  W  cen.  Mo.  745  □  pop. 
15,  X  Warsaw.  —  co.  W  Ore.  688  □  pop.  11,  X  Corvallis.  —  co.  N  W  Tenn.  456  □  pop. 
12,  X  Camden.  —  co.  SE  Wash.  1,671  □  pop.  8,  X  Prosser,  —  town,  X  of  Saline  co.  Ark. 
pop.  2.  —  city,  X  of  Franklin  co.  Ill.  pop.  3.  —  town,  Kennebec  co.  Me.  pop.  1. 

Benton  Harbor,  city,  Berrien  co.  Michigan,  pop.  9. 

Bentonville  (ben'tim-vTl)  town,  X  of  Benton  co.  Arkansas,  pop.  2. 

Ben  Venue  (bgn  ve-noo')  mt.  S  W  Perthshire,  Scotland,  2,393  ft.  high. 

Ben  Vorlich  (vSf'ITk)  mt.  Dumbartonshire,  Scotland,  3,224  ft.  high. 

Benwell  and  Fenharn  (bSn'wcl,  fSn'am)  urban  dist.  Northumberland  co.  Eng.  pop.  18. 
Ben  wood  (bSn'wdbd)  city,  Marshall  co.  West  Virginia,  pop.  5. 

Benzie  (bgn'zT)  co.  N  W  Mich.  314  □  pop.  11,  X  Frankfort. 

Berar  (ba-rar')  or  Hyderabad  Assigned  Districts,  div.  of  Central  Provs.  &  Berar,  Br. 
India,  17,710  □  pop.  3,057. 

Berat  (ba-rat')  town,  Albania,  ab.  30  m.  N  E  of  Avlona,  pop.  12. 

Beraun  (ba'roun')  town,  Bohemia,  Austria,  pop.  comm.  11. 

Berber  (btir'ber)  town  on  Nile  riv.  Anglo-Egypt.  Sudan,  Africa,  pop.  10. 

Berbera  (bfir'ber-a)  spt.  *  of  British  Somaliland,  on  Gulf  of  Aden,  pop.  30. 

Berblce  (ber-bes')  co.  British  Guiana,  S.  America,  pop.  36,  chief  town  New  Amsterdam. 

—  river  in  Berbice  co.  rises  in  about  3°  30'  N  lat.  58°  W  Ion.  and  flows  into  the  Atlan¬ 
tic  10  m.  N  of  New  Amsterdam. 

BercetO  (bSr-cha'to)  comm.  Parma  prov.  Emilia,  Italy,  pop.  8. 

Berchem  (bgr'Kgm)  comm.  Antwerp  prov.  Belgium,  pop.  30. 

Berck  (bgrk)  town,  dept.  Pas-de-Calais,  France,  pop.  9,  comm.  12. 

Berdlchev  (bSr-dye'chgf)  cml.  town,  Kiev  govt.  Russia,  pop.  75. 

Berdyansk  (bSr-dy&nsk')  spt.  Taurida  govt.  Russia,  on  N  shore  Sea  of  Azov,  pop.  32. 
Berea  (be-re'a)  town,  Madison  co.  Ky.  pop.  2.  —  vil.  Cuyahoga  co.  Ohio,  pop.  3. 

Bereg  (bg'rgg)  co.  NE  Hungary,  1,461  □  pop.  237,  X  Beregszdsz. 

Beregszasz  (bg'rgg-sas)  town  with  magistracy,  X  of  Bereg  co.  Hungary,  pop.  13. 
Berenice  (bSr'e-ni'se)  ruined  city  on  bay  of  Red  sea,  Egypt.  —  See  Bengazi  {Gaz.). 
Beresford  (bSr'gs-ferd)  city,  Lincoln  &  Union  cos.  South  Dakota,  pop.  1. 

Berettyoujfalu  (bS'ret-tyo-oo'y’-fS-loo)  vil.  Bihar  co.  Hungary,  pop.  comm.  9. 

Berezina  (bSr-ya'ze-na)  riv.  in  Minsk  govt.  Russia,  flows  into  Dnieper  river. 

Berezna  (bSr-y6z'na)town,  Chernigov  govt.  Russia,  pop.  10. 

Berga  (bSr'ga)  town,  Barcelona  prov.  Spain,  pop.  comm.  6. 

Bergama(bgr'ga-ma)  anc.  Per'gamum,  town,  W  Asia  Minor,  58  m.  N  of  Smyrna,  pop.  20. 
Bergamo  (bSr'ga-mo)  prov.  Lombardy,  Italy,  1,065  □  pop.  511.  —  anc.  Ber'gomum,  its  # 
pop.  comm.  55.  See  Bergamask,  n. 

Bergedorf  (bgr'ge-dorf)  town,  Hamburg  state,  Ger.  in  Vierlande,  pop.  15. 

Bergen  (bGr'gen)  agr.  co.  N  E  N.  J.  237  □  pop.  138,  X  Hackensack.  —  ( pron .  bgr'g£n) 
cml.  fortified  city  and  spt.  on  Atlantic  oc.  Norway,  pop.  77.  —  a  province  of  Norway, 
5  □,  coextensive  with  the  city.  —  {pron.  bSr'gen  ;  172)  vil.  &  comm.  Limburg  prov. 
Netherlands,  pop.  comm.  6. 

Bergenfields  (bdr'ggn-feldz)  bor.  Bergen  co.  New  Jersey,  pop.  2. 

Bergen  op  Zoom  (ber'gen  5p  zoin';  172)  comm.  N.  Brabant  prov.  Netherlands,  pop.  16. 
Bergerac  (bSr'zhe-rak')  town,  dept.  Dordogne,  France,  on  Dordogne  riv.  p.  11,  comm.  1C. 
Bergh  (bgrK)  vil.  &  comm.  Gelderland,  Netherlands,  pop.  comm.  9. 

Berghofen  (bgrK'ho'fthi)  vil.  Westphalia,  Prussia,  pop.  comm.  7. 

Bergholz  (bfirg'holz  ;  -olz)  vil.  Jefferson  co.  Ohio,  pop.  1. 

Berglsch— Gladbach  (bgr'gTsh-glat'baK)  mfg.  town,  Rhine  Prov.  Prussia,  pop.  15. 
Berhampur  (bOr'um-poor')  town,  #of  Mursliidabad  dist.  Bengal,  British  India,  pop.  24. 

—  mfg.  town,  Ganjam  dist.  Madras  pres.  British  India,  pop.  26. 

Berhometh  am  Sereth  (bSr-h6'mgt  am  sa-ret')  town,  Bukowina,  Austria,  pop.  5,  comm.  7. 
Bering,  or  Behring,  Sea  (be'rTng  ;  Dan.  ba'rTng)  bet.  Aleutian  isls.  and  Bering  strait. 

See  B.  S.  Controversy.  —  Strait,  channel  separating  Asia  and  America,  36  m.  wide. 
Berlslav  (byS're-slaf')  or  Berislavl  (byg're-sla'v’l)  town,  Kherson  govt.  Russia,  on 
Dnieper  river,  pop.  12. 

Berja  (bSr'lui;  189)  town,  Almeria  prov.  Spain,  pop.  comm.  12;  lead  mines. 

Berkeley  (bfirk'lT)  co.  S  S.  C.  1,238  □  pop.  23,  X  Moncks  Corner,  —  agr.  co.  NEW.  Va. 

325  □  pop.  22,  X  Martinsburg.  —  city,  Alameda  co.  Cal.  pop.  40 ;  Univ.  of  California. 
Berkley,  town,  Norfolk  co.  Virginia,  pop.  5. 

Berkovica  (bSr-ko've-tsa)  or  Berkovitsa,  town,  W  Bulgaria,  pop.  5. 

Berks  (bfirks)  co.  SE  Pa.  865  □  pop.  183,  X  Reading.  —  See  Berkshire  ( Gaz .). 
Berkshire  (bGrk'shYr)  agr.  past.  &  mfg.  co.  W  Mass.  966  □  pop.  105,  X  Pittsfield.  — 
town,  Franklin  co.  Vt.  pop.  1.  —  {pron.  bGrk'sher;  bark'-j  or  Berks  (bfirks;  barks), 
agr.  co.  England,  722  □  pop.  271,  X  Reading. 

Berlanga  (bSr-laq'ga)  town,  Badajoz  prov.  Spain,  pop.  comm.  5. 

Berlengas  (hSr-lgN'gash)  small  isls.  W  of  Portugal  in  39°  25'  N  ;  lighthouse. 

Berlin  (bfir'lln)  town,  Hartford  co.  Conn.  pop.  4.  —  town,  Worcester  co.  Md.  pop.  1.  — 
city,  Coos  co.  N.  H.  pop.  12.  —  bor.  Somerset  co.  Pa.  pop.  1.  —  town,  Washington  co. 
Vt.  pop.  1.  —  mfg.  city.  Green  Lake  &  Waushara  cos.  Wis.  pop.  5.  —town,  Ontario,  Can., 


now  called  Kitchener.  —  (bfir'lTn';  Ger.  bgr-len')  mfg.  city  on  Spree  riv.  #  of  Prussia 
and  of  Ger.  empire,  24A  □  pop.  2,071  ;  Greater  Berlin,  pop.  3,710.  See  congress,  n. 

Berllnchen  (bSr'lTq-Ken)  town,  Brandenburg,  Prussia,  pop.  6. 

Bermejo  (bgr-ma'h5 ;  189)  riv.  N  Argentina,  1,000  m.  long,  flows  into  Paraguay  river. 

Bermeo  (bSr-ma'o)  coast  town,  Vizcaya  prov.  Spain,  pop.  comm.  10. 

Bermondsey  (bQr'mwnd-zI )  met.  bor.  part  of  Loudon,  England,  S  of  Thames  river,  pop.  126. 

Bermuda  (ber-mu'dd)  Br.  colony,  isls.  N  Atl.  ocean,  20  □  pop.  19,  #  Hamilton. 

Bern  (bfiru)  town,  Adams  co.  Ind.  pop.  1 .  —  or  Berne  (bgru)  canton,  Switzerland,  2,643  □ 
pop.  647.  —  its  #  also  #  of  Switzerland,  pop.  87. 

Bernalda  (bgr-niil'dii)  comm.  Potenza  prov.  Italy,  pop.  7. 

Bernalillo  ( bSr'na-le'yo  ;  195)  past.  co.  N  W  N.  M.  1,214  □  pop.  24,  X  Albuquerque. 

BemaregglO  (bSr'na-rgd'jo)  comm.  Milan  prov.  Italy,  pop.  9. 

Bernau  ( ber'nou)  mfg.  town,  Brandenburg  prov.  Prussia,  pop.  10. 

Bernay  (b6r'n8')  mfg.  town,  dept.  Eure,  France,  on  Charentonne  river,  pop.  6,  comm.  8. 

Bernburg  (bgm'bdorK)  mfg.  town,  Anhalt  duchy,  Germany,  on  Saale  river,  pop.  34. 

Berndorf  (b8rn'd6rf)  town,  Lower  Austria,  pop.  comm.  7. 

Bernina  (bgr-ne'na)  mt.  13,290  ft.  &  pass  7,640  ft.  Rhaetian  Alps,  Switzerland. 

Bernkastel  or  Berncastel  (bgrn'kas'tel)  town  (pop.  3),  part  of  Berncastle-Cues  comm, 
(pop.  5)  Rhine  Prov.  Prussia.  See  Bernkastler  Doktor. 

Berra  (bSr'ra)  comm.  Ferrara  prov.  Italy,  on  Po  riv.  pop.  9. 

Berrien  (bgr'T-gn)  agr.  co.  S  Ga.  735  □  pop.  23,  X  Nashville.  —  agr.  co.  S  W  Mich.  569  □ 
pop.  54,  X  St.  Joseph. 

Berry  o/Berri  (be're';  bgr'T)  old  prov.  France,  now  depts.  Cher  and  Indre. 

Berthier  (bSr'tya')  agr.  &  mfg.  co.  W  part  of  Quebec  prov.  Canada,  on  St.  Lawrence  ; 
chief  town  Berthier,  pop.  1. 

Bertie  (bfir'te)  agr.  co.  N  E  part  of  N.  C.  703  □  pop.  23,  X  Windsor. 

Bertinoro  (bgr'te-no'ro)  town,  Forli  prov.  Italy,  pop.  comm.  8. 

Berwick  (bfir'wTk)  town,  St.  Mary  par.  La.  pop.  2.  —  town,  York  co.  Me.  on  Salmon  Falls 
riv.  pop.  2.  —  mfg.  bor.  Columbia  co.  Pa.  pop.  5.  —  (bgr'Tk).  See  Berwickshire  {Gaz.). 

Berwickshire  (bSr'Tk-sher)  or  Berwick  (bgr'Tk)  co.  forming  S  E  extremity  of  Scotland, 
457  □  pop.  30,  X  Duns. 

Berwick  upon  Tweed  (bgr'Tk)  mun.  bor.  Northumberland  co.  Eng.on  Tweed  riv.  pop.  13. 

Berwyn  (bfir'wTn)  city,  Cook  co.  Illinois,  pop.  6. 

Besana  in  Brlanza  (ba-za'ua  en  bre-ant'sa)  comm.  Milan  prov.  Italy,  pop.  9. 

Besangon  (be-zaN's6N')a?2C.  Veson'tio,  cml.  mfg.  &  fortified  city,  #  of  dept.  Doubs,  Fr. 
on  Doubs  riv.  47  m.  E  of  Dijon,  pop.  42,  comm.  58  ;  extensive  watch  manufactures. 

Besika  Bay  (be-se'ka)  roadstead  between  Asia  Minor  and  N  end  Tenedos  isl. 

Beskids,  East  &  West  (bSs-kedz')  mt.  ranges,  on  NE  boundary  of  Hungary. 

Bessarabia  (bes'a-ra'bT-d)  agr.  past.  cml.  &  mfg.  govt,  extreme  SW  Russia,  17,143  □ 
pop.  2,490,  #  Kishinev. 

Bessgges  (be'sSzh')  min.  &  mfg.  town,  dept.  Gard,  France,  pop.  7,  comm.  8. 

Bessemer  (bes'e-mer)  town,  Jefferson  co.  Ala.  p.  11.  —  city,  X  of  Gogebic  co.  Mich.  p.  5. 

Bessemer  City,  town,  Gaston  co.  N.  C.  pop.  2. 

Bestercze-Naszod  (bSs'tSr-tse-nS'sod’)  co.  Transylvania,  Hungar}%  1,673  □  pop.  128. 

Besuki,  Du.  Besoekl  (bg-soo'kT)  residency,  E  Java,  Du.  E.  Indies,  3,923  □  pop.  972.  — 
spt.  town,  its  #. 

Betanzos  (ba-tan'thos)  town,  Coruna  prov.  Sp.  near  Betanzos  bay,  pop.  comm.  9. 

Bethany  (bgth'd-nY)  city,  X  of  Harrison  co.  Mo.  on  Big  Creek,  pop.  2.  —  vil.  Palestine, 
on  Mt.  of  Olives,  2  m.  E  of  Jerusalem. 

Bethel  (bgth'el)  mfg.  town,  Fairfield  co.  Conn.  pop.  3.  —  mfg.  vil.  Oxford  co.  Me.  on  An¬ 
droscoggin  riv.  pop.  2.  —  vil.  Clermont  co.  O.  pop.  1.  —  town,  Windsor  co.  Vt.  pop.  2.  — 
ruined  town,  Palestine,  10  m.  N  of  Jerusalem.  See  Bethel,  n. 

Bethesda  (be-thgz'da)  town,  Carnarvonshire,  4  m.  S  S  E  of  Bangor,  Wales,  pop.  5. 

Bethlehem  (bgth'le-hgm ;  -le-em)  town  &  summer  resort,  Grafton  co.  N.  H.  pop.  1.  — 
mfg.  bor.  Lehigh  &  Northampton  cos.  Pa.  pop.  13.  — ancient  city,  Palestine;  the  mod¬ 
ern  Beit  Lahm  (bat'  lam')  5^  ra.  S  W  of  Jerusalem,  pop.  3.  —  town,  E  cen.  Orange  Free 
State,  U.  of  S.  Africa,  pop.  3. 

Bethnal  Green  (bgth'n&l)  met.  bor.  NE  part  of  London,  England,  pop.  128. 

Bethsaida  of  Galilee  (bgth-sa'T-do)  anc.  town,  supposedly  on  W  shore  of  Sea  of  Galilee. 

Bethsalda  Of  Gaulonltis  (gS'lo-ni'tTs)  ruined  town  on  N  E  side  of  Sea  of  Galilee. 

Beth-shean  (bgth'-she'an)  later  Scythop'olis,  city,  anc.  Palestine;  the  modern  Belsan 
(ba'san')  32°  31'  N,  35°  33'  E. 

Bethulie  (be-too'le)  town,  S  Orange  Free  State,  U.  of  S.  Africa,  pop.  2. 

Bethune  (ba'tiin')  fortified  town,  dept.  Pas-de-Calais,  France,  pop.  14,  comm.  15. 

Bettiah  (bg-te'a)  town, Champaran  dist.  Bengal,  British  India,  pop.  25. 

Bettola  (bgt-t6'la)  comm.  Piacenza  prov.  Emilia,  Italy,  pop.  8. 

Bettws  y  Coed  (bgt'oos  e  koid')  par.  &  urban  dist.  Carnarvonshire,  Wales;  tourist  resort. 

BetUl  (ba-tool')  dist.  of  Nerbudda  div.  of  Central  Provs.  &  Berar,  Br.  India,  3,826  □  pop. 
390.  —  town,  Betul  dist.  pop.  5. 

Beuthen  (boi'ten)  mfg.  town,  Silesia,  Prussia,  near  Polish  frontier,  pop.  68. 

Bevagna  (ba-van'ya)  coram.  Perugia  prov.  Italy,  pop.  6. 

Beveren  (ba'ver-en)  town,  E.  Flanders,  Belgium,  6  m.  W  of  Antwerp,  pop.  comm.  11. 

Beverley  (bgv'er-lT)  mfg.  mun.  bor.  East  Riding,  Yorkshire,  England,  pop.  14. 

Beverly  (bev'er-lT)  mfg.  city,  Essex  co.  Mass.  pop.  19.  —  mfg.  city,  Burlington  co.  N.  J. 
on  Delaware  riv.  pop.  2. 

Beverwijk  (ba'ver-wik')  vil.  &  comm.  N.  Holland,  Netherlands,  pop.  coram.  7. 

Bevler  (be-ver')  min.  city,  Macon  co.  Mo.  5  m.  W  of  Macon,  pop.  2. 

Bexar  (ba-ar';  ba-liar' ;  262)  co.  in  S  cen.  Tex.  1,263  □  pop.  126,  X  San  Antonio. 

Bexhlll  (bSks'hTl')  mun.  borough,  East  Sussex,  England,  pop.  15. 

Bexley  (bSks'lT)  par.  &  urban  dist.  Kent  co.  England,  pop.  16. 

Beyt  (bat)  island  in  gulf  of  Cutch,  Baroda  state,  India,  4  □.  —  town,  in  Beyt  isl.  pop.  5. 

Bezddn  (bSz'dan)  town,  Bacs-Bodrog  co.  Hungary,  pop.  comm.  8. 

Bbziers  (ba'zya')  anc.  B.eter'RjE,  cml.  &  mfg.  city,  H6rault,  France,  on  Orb  riv.  pop. 
45,  communal  pop.  51. 

Bhadreswar  (bud'rSs-wQr')  town,  Hooghly  dist.  Bengal,  Br.  India,  on  Hooghly  riv.  p.  15. 

Bhagalpur  (ba'gul-poor';  134)  div.  of  Bihar  &  Orissa,  Br.  India,  19,776  □  pop.  8,410.  — 
dist.  of  same,  4,226  □  pop.  2,139.  —  town,  #  of  div.  &  dist.  on  Ganges  river,  pop.  74. 

Bhamo  (ba-mo')  dist.  of  Mandalay  div.  upper  Burma,  4,146  □  pop.  108.  — town,  its  #  on 
Irrawaddy  riv.  pop.  11. 

Bhandara  (bun-da'rd ;  134)  dist.  of  Nagpur  div.  of  Central  Provs.  &  Berar,  Br.  India, 
3,965  □  pop.  774.  —  its  #  pop.  14. 

Bhander  (ban'dar;  134)  town,  Gwalior  state,  India,  pop.  6. 

Bharatpur  (bur'ut-poor')  nativestate,  E  of  Rajputana,  India,  ab.  1,982  □  pop.  559.  —  city, 
its  #  pop.  44. 

Bhaunagar  (bou-nfig'dr ;  134)  native  state,  Kathiawar,  W  of  Gulf  of  Cambay,  India, 
2,860  □  pop.  413.  —  town  &  spt.  its  #  pop.  58. 

Bhera  (be'rd  ;  134)  town,  Shah  pur  dist.  Punjab,  British  India,  on  Thelum  riv.  pop.  19. 

Bhima  ibe'ma;  134)  riv.  400  m.  long,  S  India,  flows  into  Kistna  river. 

Bhir  (ber ;  134)  dist.  Aurangabad  div.  Hyderabad  state,  India,  4,460  □  p.  492.  —  its  #  p.  18. 

Bhiwani  (be-wa'ne;  134)  town,  Hissar  dist.  Punjab,  British  India,  pop.  36. 

Bhopal  (bo-pal';  -p61' ;  134)  native  state,  Central  India,  under  Bhopal  Agency,  6,902  □  pop. 
666.  —  its  #  pop.  56. 

Bhopal  Agency,  native  states,  subdivision  of  Central  India  Agency,  India,  pop.  1,051. 

Bhopawar  Agency  (bo-pa'war)  collection  of  native  states,  subdivision  of  Central  India 
Agency,  India,  7,684  □  pop.  698. 

Bhor  (bor)  native  state,  Bombay  pres.  India,  925  □  pop. 145.  —  its  #  25  m.  S  of  Poona,  pop.  4. 

Bhu]  (booj ;  134)  town,  #  of  Cutch,  India,  pop.  26. 

Bhutan  (boo-tan' ;  134)  state,  E  Himalaya  mts.  between  British  India  and  Tibet,  20,000  □ 
pop.  250,  #  Punaka  ;  under  British  control. 

Biafra,  Bight  of  (be-a'frd)  open  bay  in  E  portion  of  Gulf  of  Guinea,  W  Africa. 

Blak  ( be-ak')  isl.  off  N  coast  of  Dutch  New  Guinea,  948  □. 

Biala  (bya'la)  town,  Galicia,  Austria,  on  Biala  riv.  43  m.  W  S  W  of  Cracow,  pop.  com.  9. 
—  Rums.  Byela  (byS'la)  town,  Syedlets  govt.  Poland,  Russia,  pop.  10. 


Benne.  See  Binue. 

Beograd.  See  Belgrade. 
Bergomum.  See  Bergamo. 

Berl&d-  See  Barlad. 

Berlin-Britz.  See  Britz. 
Berlin-Frledenau.  See  Friedenau. 
Berlin- Frledrichsfelde.  See  Fkie- 


drichskei.de. 

Berlin-Lichtenberg.  See 

LlC  I!  TEN  BERG. 

Berlin-Lichterfelde.  See 
Gross-Lichterfelde. 
Berlin-Mariendorf.  See 
Mariendorf. 


Berlin-N  i  e  d  e  r-Schonhausen. 

See  Nieder-SciiOnh adsen. 

Berlin-Ober-Schoneweide.  See 
Ore  r-Sch  one  w  ei  d  e. 
Berlln-Pankow.  See  Pankow. 
Berlin-Relnickendorf.  See  Re i- 

NICKENDORF. 


Berlin-Rummelsburg.  See  Box- 

H  AGEN-RfMM  ELS BURG . 

Berlin-Schoneberg.  See  SchO- 

NERERG. 

Berlin-Steglitz.  Berlin-Tegel 

See  Steolitz,  Tkoel.  [hof.I 

Berlin-Tempelhof.  SeeTEM  pel-  I 


Berlin-Treptow.  See  Trep- 

TOW.  [SENSEE.I 

Berlin- WelsBensee.  SeeWEis-| 
Berlin-W  ilmersdorf.  See 

DeKTSCH- W I  LM  E  RSDORF. 

Berncagtel  See  Bernkastel. 
Berne.  See  Bern. 


Berri.  See  Berry. 

Berytus.  See  Beirut. 

BeBoeki.  See  Besuki. 
Besztercze.  See  Bistritz. 
Beszterczebanya.  See  Neusohl. 
Beyrout.  Var.  of  Beirut. 
Bezuki.  Yar.  of  Besuki. 


□  means  square  miles  ;  #,  capital ;  X,  co.  seat;  agr., agricultural ;  cml.,  commercial ;  mfg.,  manufacturing ;  min.,  mining;  spt.,  seaport ;  tp.,  township  ;  vil.,  village. 
Population  is  given  in  nearest  thousands :  2  =  1,500  to  2,499  ;  3  =  2,500  to  3,499,  etc. ;  less  than  1,000  not  given.  See  Abbreviations ,  p.  2379. 
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h,1'  S/t^  k '  ^“■’'  Byelostok  I  byg'15-stok')  town,  Grodno  govt.  Russia,  pop.  81. 
RilSrn  la*COmni’  Cata,lia  Prov-  Sicily,  at  foot  of  Mt.  Etna,  pop.  1U. 

n!^ri*;?hPv  -’e7U'  0)  0l:  Asprokavos  (as-prd'ka-vos)  on  S  coast  of  Corfu. 
nihv,rittZ-K^y^l  et3  ^  town,  dept.  Basses-Pyreubes,  France,  p.  16,  comm.  18 ;  watering  place. 

K6"/  '-a.  634  D,  1‘-  ■3’  X  Ceuterville.  —  co.  cen.  Ga.  277  □  p.  57,  X  Macou. 
D)wSian0  n  ®  U  7°W11’  ReSS10  nel1’  Emilia  prov.  Italy,  pop.  comm.  6. 

Bibbiena  (beb-bya/na)  town,  Arezzo  prov.  Tuscany,  Italy,  pop.  comm.  8. 

Biberach  (be'ber-aK)  town,  Wurttemberg,  Germany,  23  m.  S  S  W  of  Ulm,  pop.  9. 
Bicester  (bis'ter)  urban  drst.  Oxfordshire,  England,  pop.  3. 

Bicetre  (be'sa'tr’)  suburb  of  Paris,  France,  in  Gentilly  commune  ;  famous  asylum. 
Blcknell  (bik'nel)  town,  Knox  co.  Indiana,  pop.  3. 

B‘®sk®  i,b,T.oh'k5)  t7wn/x?ej<5r  C0-  Huu8ary>  about  22  m.  W  of  Budapest,  pop.  comm.  7. 
Blda  (be'da)  city,  #  of  Nupe  prov.  Northern  Nigeria,  Africa,  pop  90 
Sl5ar,(beJd^r.)Ji8^  Gulbarga  div.  Hyderabad  state.  India,  4,168  □  pop.  76C.  —its  #  p.  11. 

pm  a  f,  1?,1?  A!-1.?/  'Vff  6  rd)  cml:  *,  “ f  K '  Clty-  York  co-  Maine,  on  rt.  bank  Saco  river,  pop.  17. 
Bidduiph  ibid'uH  ■  colloq.  bid'’I)  par.  &  urban  dist.  Staffordshire,  England,  pop.  7 
Bldeford  (bul  e-ferd)  mfg.  &  8pt.  inun.  bor.  Devonshire,  England,  on  Torridge  riv.  pop.  9. 
Biebricn  (be'briK)  town,  Hesse-Nassau,  Prussia,  pop.  21. 

Bielefeld_(be'le-felt)  mfg.  town,  Westphalia,  Prussia,  pop.  78. 

BlelltZ  (be'lits)  mfg.  town,  Silesia,  Austria,  on  Biala  river,  pop.  comm.  19. 
Biella(by§iaa)  mfg  town,  Novara  prov.  Italy,  about  40  m.  N  E  of  Turin,  pop.  comm.  23. 
Bleischowitz  (bel  sho-vlts)  min.  &  mfg.  vil.  Silesia,  Prussia,  pop.  comm.  13. 

Blenho  (bySiUho')  lake,  Cambodia,  Fr.  Indo-China,  70  m.  long. 

Bienne  (bygn)  Ger.  Biel  (bel)  town,  Bern  canton,  Switz.  on  Lake  of  Bienne,  p.  comm.  24. 
Bienne,  Lake  Of,  in  canton  of  Bern,  Switzerland,  10  m.  long,  1  to  3  m.  broad,  15  □. 
Bienville  (be-en'vil;  F.  bySN'vel')  agr.  parish  N  W  La.  848  □  pop.  22,  X  Arcadia. 

Big  Black  River,  over  200  m.  long,  Choctaw  co.  Miss,  to  Miss,  river. 

Big  Blue  River,  300  in.  long,  Nebr.  to  Kansas  riv.  at  Manhattan,  Kan. 

Biggleswade  (blg'’lz-wad)  par.  &  town,  Bedfordshire,  England,  on  Ivel  river,  pop.  5. 
Bigha  (be'ga)  prov.  Brusa  vilayet,  Turkey  in  Asia,  2,550  □  pop.  130.  —  its  #  pop.  12. 
Big  Horn,  co.  N  W  Wyo.  6,768  □  pop.  9,  X  Basin. 

Big  Horn  Mountains,  range  of  mts.  in  N  Wyo.  Eof  Bighorn  riv. ;  highest  peak  13,165  ft. 
Bighorn  River,  riv.  ab.  500  m.  long,  Rocky  mts.  in  W  of  Wyoming  to  Yellowstone  riv. 

— ,  Little,  an  affluent  in  Montana;  battle,  1876. 

Big  Rapids,  mfg.  city,  X  of  Mecosta  co.  Mich,  on  Muskegon  river,  pop.  5. 

Big  Run,  bor.  Jefferson  co.  Pennsylvania,  pop.  1. 

Big  Sandy,  riv.  100  m.  long,  W.Va.  &Ky.  formed  by  Louisa  fork  &  Tug  fork,  to  Ohio  river. 
Big  Sandy  Creek,  Col.  200  m.  long,  flows  into  Arkansas  riv.  in  Prowers  county. 

Big  Sioux  River  (soo)  about  300  m.  long,  E  of  S.  Dak.  to  Missouri  river. 

Big  Spring,  city,  Howard  co.  Texas,  pop.  4. 

Big  stone,  agr.  co.  W  Minn.  491  □  pop.  9,  X  Ortonville. 

Big  Stone  Gap,  mfg.  town,  Wise  co.  Virginia,  pop.  3. 

Big  Stone  Lake,  ab.  25  m.  long  &  3  m.  wide,  bet.  Grant  co.  S.  Dak.  &  Big  Stone  co.  Minn. 
Big  Timber,  town,  X  of  Sweet  Grass  co.  Montana,  pop.  1. 

Bihac  (be'hach)  circle,  Bosnia,  2,134  □  pop.  229.  —  ft.  town,  its  *  on  Una  riv.  pop.  4. 
Bihar  (be'hSr)  co.  Hungary,  4,096  □  pop.  582,  #  Nagy-Varad.  —  ( pron .  b^-har')  subprov¬ 
ince  of  Bihar  and  Orissa  prov.  Br.  India,  44,259  □  pop.  ab.  24,000.  —  town,  Patna  dist. 
Bihar,  Br.  India,  pop.  45. 

Bihar  and  Orissa  (be-har',  o-rTs'a)  prov.  British  India,  formerly  part  of  Bengal  prov. 

83,181  □  pop.  34,490  ;  native  states,  28,648  □  pop.  3,945. 

Bljapur  (be-ja'poor/)  dist.  S.  div.  of  Bombay  pres.  Br.  India,  5,669  □  pop.  863.  — its  p.  24. 
Bijawar  (be-ja'war)  state  in  Bundelkliand  Agency,  India,  973  □  pop.  110.  —its  #  pop.  8. 
BiJ  nor  (bij-nor')  dist.  of  Rohilkhand  div.  of  United  Provs.  of  Agra  &  Oudli,  Br.  Ind. 
1,791  □  pop.  806.  — its  #  pop.  18. 

Bika,  El  (81  be'ka)  anc.  C<e'le-Syr'ia,  valley,  Syria,  100  m.  long,  10  m.  wide. 

Bikaner  (bik'd-ner' ;  be'ka-nar')  native  state,  Rajputana  Agency,  India,  23,311  Dpop.  701. 

—  city,  its  #  pop.  53. 

Bllaspur  (be-las'poor')  dist.  Chliattisgarh  div.  of  Central  Provs.  &  Berar,  India,  7,602  □ 
pop.  1,146.  —  town,  its  #  pop.  19.  — o/’Kahlur  (ka-loor')  native  state,  N  E  Punjab,  India, 
448  □  pop.  91 .  —  its  #  on  Sutlej  riv.  pop  3. 

Bilbao  (bil-ba'o)  cml.  &  mfg.  city,  #  of  Vizcaya  prov.  Spain,  pop.  94. 

Bildt,  ’t  (fit  bilt')  vil.  &  comm.  Friesland,  Netherlands,  pop.  comm.  8. 

Biledjik  (be/18d-zhek')  town,  Brusa  vilayet,  Asia  Minor,  Turkey  in  Asia,  pop.  11. 
Bilgora]  (bTl-g6'ri)  Russ.  Byelgoray  (byePgS-ri')  town,  Lyublin,  Poland,  Russia,  pop.  8. 
Bilgram  (bel-gram')  town,  Hardoi  dist.  United  Provs.  of  Agra&  Oudli,  Br.  India,  pop.  12. 
Billn  (be'len)  town,  Bohemia,  Austria,  pop.  8,  comm.  9  ;  a  watering  place. 

Biliran  (be-le'ran)  isl.  N  of  Leyte,  Philippine  islands,  190  □  pop.  19. 

Billerica  (bil'rik-d)  town,  Middlesex  co.  Massachusetts,  on  Concord  river,  pop.  3. 
Billings  (btl'Tngz)  co.  W  N.  Dak.  3,404  □  pop.  10,  X  Medora.  — city,  X  of  Yellowstone 
co.  Mont,  on  Yellowstone  river,  pop.  10. 

Billiton  (btl/T-t5n')  isl.  (1,774 □)  &  outpost  prov.  (1,869 Dp.  37)  bet.  Borneo  &  Sumatra, 
Du.  E.  Indies. 

Bill  Warder— Ausschlag  (bTl'vSr'der-ous'shlaK7)  former  suburb,  part  of  Hamburg,  Ger. 
Billy-Montigny  (be'ye'-mbN'te'nye')  town,  dept.  Pas-de-Calais,  pop.  7,  comm.  8. 

Biloxi  (bT-15k'sT)  city,  Harrison  co.  Mississippi,  pop.  8. 

Bilston  (bll'stwn)  min.  &  mfg.  town,  Staffordshire,  England,  pop.  26. 

Bima  (be'ma)  town,  E  coast  Sumbawa  isl.  Dutch  E.  Indies,  pop.  10. 

Binab  (be-nab')  town,  Azerbaijan,  Persia,  55  m.  S  S  W  of  Tabriz,  pop.  20. 

Blnche  (b^Nsh)  cml.  &  mfg.  town,  Hainaut  prov.  Belgium,  on  Haine  river,  pop.  12. 
Bingen  (bTng'gn)  town,  grand  duchy  of  Hesse,  Germany,  on  Rhine  river,  pop.  10. 
Bingham (bing'&m)  co.  S  E  Ida.  4,1 16 Dp.  23,  X  Blackfoot.  — town,  Salt  Lake  co.  Ut.  p.3. 
Binghampton  (bTng'dm-tfin)  town,  Shelby  co.  Tennessee,  pop.  2. 

Binghamton  (blng'fim-tfin)  mfg.  city,  X  of  Broome  co.  N.  Y.  on  Susquehanna  riv.  p.  48. 
Bingley  (bTng'lT)  mfg.  town,  West  Riding,  Yorkshire,  England,  on  Aire  river,  pop.  19. 
Binh-Dinh  (bin'y’-din'y’)  town,  S  Annam,  Fr.  Indo-China,  pop.  74. 

Blnondo  (be-n<5n'do)  dist.  of  Manila,  on  Pasig  riv.  Philippine  islands,  pop.  17. 

Bintang  (bTn'tfing')  isl.  Riouw  prov.  Du.  E.  Indies,  off  S  E  end  Malay  pen.  415  □  pop.  20. 
Blnue  (be'noo-a)  or  Benue,  riv.  chief  E  tributary  of  Niger  riv.  Northern  Nigeria  &  N 
Kamerun,  ab.  870  m.  long. 

BioblO  (be'o-be'o)  largest  riv.  in  Chile,  S.,  America,  Andes  mts.  to  Pacific  at  Concepcion. 

—  prov.  Chile,  4,720  □  pop.  100,  #  Los  Angeles. 

Birbhum  (ber'boom';  134)  dist.  Burdwan  div.  Bengal  prov.  Br.  India,  1,752  □  pop.  935. 
Blrdsboro  (bftrdz'bur-o)  bor.  Berks  co.  Pennsylvania,  pop.  3.  . 

Birejik  (be're-jek')  or  Bir(ber)  anc.  Bir'tha,  town,  Aleppo  vilayet,  Turkey  in  Asia,  p.  10. 
Birkdale  (bfirk'dal')  par.  &  urban  dist.  Lancashire,  England,  pop.  18. 

Birkenberg  (bir'ken-bSrK)  comm.  Bohemia,  Austria,  pop.  5. 

Birkenleld  (blr'kgn-fSlt')  principality,  Oldenburg,  Ger.  194  □  pop.  50.  —  its  %  pop.  2. 
Birkenhead  (bdr'kcn-hgd)  county  bor.  Cheshire,  Eng.  on  estuary  of  Mersey  river,  pop.  131. 
Birmingham  (bOr'mTng-am  ;  -hSrn)  city,  X  of  Jefferson  co.  Ala.  p.  133.  vil.  Oakland  co. 
Mich.  p.  2.  —  city  &  county  bor.  Eng.  pop.  840;  it  is  chiefly  in  Warwickshire,  but  includes 
parts  of  Staffordshire  &  Worcestershire.  See  Birmingham  school,  brummagem,  a.  &  n. 
Blrnl  (ber'ne)  town,  in  Bornu,  N  E  Northern  Nigeria,  about  80  m.  W  of  Kuka,  pop.  10. 
Birstal  (bflr'stol)  town,  West  Riding,  Yorkshire,  Eng.  7  m.  S  W  of  Leeds,  pop.  7. 
Blsaccia  (be-sat'cha)  town,  Avellino  prov.  Campania,  Italy,  pop.  comm.  8. 

Bisacauino  (be'zak-kwe'no)  town,  Palermo  prov.  Sicily,  Italy,  pop.  comm.  8. 

Bisalpur  (be'sul-poor')  town,  Pilibhit  dist.  United  Provs.  of  Agra  &  Oudh,  Br.  India, pop.  10 
Bisbee  (biz'be)  city,  Cochise  co.  Arizona,  pop.  9.  ,  TT  ,  .  .  ,  „  . 

Biscay,  Bay  of  (bTs'ksi)  anc.  Aquitan'icus  Si'nds,  Atlantic  oc.  fr.  Ushant  isl.  France  to 

Cape  Ortegal,  Spain.  .  .  ,  .  ..  _ Q. 

Bisceglie  (be-shal'ya)  apt.  Bari  prov.  Apulia,  Italy,  on  Adriatic  sea,  pop.  34. 

Bischheim  (bish'hlm)  vil.  Lower  Alsace,  Germany,  pop.  10. 

Blschofi.  Mount  (bTsli'Bf)  mt.  Russell  co.  Tasmania,  2,598  ft.  ;  rich  tin  mines. 
Bischofsburg  (biah'ofs-boorK)  town,  E.  Prussia  prov.  Prussia,  pop.  5. 

Bischofswerda  (blsh'ofs-ver'da)  town,  Saxony  kingdom,  Germany,  pop.  8. 

Bischweiler  (bTsh'vI'ler)  mfg.  town,  Alsace,  Germany,  on  Moder  river,  pop.  8. 
Bishnupur  (MWnd6-p5or')  town,  ancient  #  of  Bankura  dist.  Bengal,  Br.  India,  pop.  19. 


Biel.  See  Bienne. 

Blelef.  See  Byelev. 
Bijnaur.  Var.  of  Bijnor. 


|  Bimini.  Var.  of  Bemini. 

Bir.  See  Birejik. 

I  Bird  Islands.  See  Aves  Islands. 


Birr.  See  Parsonstown. 

Birtha.  See  Birejik. 
Bisanthe.  See  Rodosto. 


Bishop  (bish'fip)  city,  Inyo  co.  California,  pop.  1. 

Bishop  Auckland  (Sk'land)  mfg.  town,  Durham  co.  England,  on  Wear  river,  pop.  14. 
Bishop  Stortlord  (stQr'ferd)  par.  &  town,  Hertfordshire,  England,  pop.  9. 

Bishopville  (blsh'fip-vll)  town,  X  of  Lee  co.  S.  C.  pop.  2. 

Biskra  (bis'kra)  town,  Algeria,  about  120  in.  S  W  of  Constantine,  pop.  K,  comm.  11. 
Biskupitz  (bis'koo-pits)  mfg.  vil.  Silesia,  Prussia,  pop.  comm.  14. 

Bismarck  (blz'mark)  city,  %  of  N.  Dak.  &  X  of  Burleigh  co.  pop.  5.  —  (pron.  bls'mark) 
former  commune,  Westphalia  prov.  Prussia,  now  a  part  of  Gelsenkirchen. 

Bismarck  Archipelago  (bis'miirk)  group  isls.  NE  of  New  Guinea,  18,186  □  pop.  188  ; 

principal,  Neu-Pommern,  Neu-Meckleuburg;  German. 

Bismarckhiitte  (bls'mark-hut'e)  commune,  Silesia,  Prussia,  pop.  23. 

Bismarck  Mountains  (bls'mark)  mt.  range,  E  Kaiser- Wilhelmsland,  15,000  ft. 

Bison  Peak  (bi'sfin)  Douglas  co.  Col.  12,426  ft.  high. 

Bissagos  Islands  (bT-sa'gos)  group  of  isls. bet. 10°  &  12°  N,  W  coast  Africa;  mostly  Port. 
Bissao  (be-souN')  isl.  &cml.  Port,  settlement,  in  estuary  of  Gebariv.  Port.  Guinea,  Africa. 
Bistineau  (bls'tl-no')  lake,  N  W  La.  ab.  30  m.  long,  2  m.  wide. 

Bistritz  (bTs'trets)  Hung.  Besztercze  (bes't8r-ts8)  town  with  magistracy,  Besztercze- 
Naszod  co.  Transylvania,  Hungary,  on  Bistritz  river,  pop.  13. 

BitettO  (be-t8t'to)  town,  Bari  prov.  Apulia,  Italy,  pop.  comm.  6. 

Bithur  (bet-hoor')  town,  Cawnpore  dist.  United  Provs.  Br.  India,  on  Ganges  riv.  pop.  7. 
Bithynia  (bi-thin'T-d)  anc.  country,  N  W  Asia  Minor. 

Bitlis  (bit/les')  vilayet,  Kurdistan,  Turkey  in  Asia,  10,460  □  pop.  399. —  cml.  &  mfg. 

town,  its  #  ab.  16  m.  W  of  Lake  Van,  pop.  40. 

BitontO  (be-t6n'to)  town,  Bari  prov.  Apulia,  Italy,  pop.  33. 

Bitterleld  (bTt'er-fglt')  mfg.  town,  Saxony  prov.  Prussia,  near  Mulde  river,  pop.  15. 
Bitter  Lakes,  basins  traversed  by  Suez  canal,  Isthmus  of  Suez,  Egypt. 

Biwa  (be'wa)  lake,  Honshu,  Japan,  NE  of  Kyoto,  40  m.  long  by  15  m.  wide. 

Biwablk  (be-wa'bTk)  vil.  St.  Louis  co.  Minnesota,  pop.  2. 

Biysk  (besk)  town,  Tomsk  govt.  W  Siberia,  on  Biya  river,  pop.  18. 

Bizen  (be'zSn')  an  old  province  of  Honshu  isl.  Japan  ;  noted  for  its  pottery. 

Bizerta  (be-z8r'ta)  Fr.  Bizerte  (be-zSrt')  ft.  spt.  Tunis,  pop.  16,  with  troops  23. 
Bjorneborg  (byQr'ne-bbr'y’)  cml.  town,  Abo-BjOrneborg  prov.  Finland,  Russia,  pop.  17. 
Blackburn  (blSk'bfirn)  mfg.  county  bor.  Lancashire,  England,  pop.  133.  — ,  Mt.,  in  S  E 
Alaska,  S  E  of  Mt.  Wrangell,  ht.  16,140  ft. 

Black  Diamond,  town,  Contra  Costa  co.  California,  pop.  2. 

Blackfoot  (blSk'fdot')  city,  X  of  Bingham  co.  Idaho,  pop.  2. 

Blackford  (blSk'ferd)  agr.  co.  E  Ind.  168  □  pop.  16,  X  Hartford. 

Black  Forest,  Ger.  Schwarzwald  (shvarts'valt/)  mountainous  region  in  Baden  and 
Wurttemberg,  Ger.;  highest  peak  Feldberg,  ht.  4,897  ft. —  circle,  W  Wurttemberg, 
Ger.  1,844  □  pop.  571. 

Blackhawk  (blXk'h6k')  agr.  co.  NE  cen.  Io.  565  □  pop.  45,  X  Waterloo. 

Blackhead  (-hed/)  peak,  San  Juan  mts.  S  Col.  12,514  ft.  high. 

Blackheath  (blSk'heth')  ward  of  Lewisham  met.  bor.  London  co.  Eng.  pop.  7. 

Black  Hills,  mt.  group,  SW  S.  Dak.  &  NE  Wyo.;  highest  Harney  peak,  7,216  ft. 
Blackmore,  Mount  (blSk'mor)  peak,  Gallatin  co.  Mont.  10,196  ft.  high. 

Black  Mountains^group  of  mts.  W  part  of  N.  C.  ;  highest  point  Mt.  Mitchell,  6,711  ft. 
Blackpool  (blfik'pool')  co.  bor.  &  spt.  Lancashire,  Eng.  pop.  bor.  58 ;  watering  place. 
Black  River,  400  m.  long,  SE  Mo.  to  White  riv.  at  Jack6onport,  Ark.— about  200m. 
long,  Hamilton  co.  N.  Y.  to  Lake  Ontario,  near  Watertown.  —150  m.  long,  S.  C.  to  Wac- 
camaw  riv.  near  Georgetown.  —200  m.  long,  Wis.  to  Mississippi  riv.  above  La  Crosse. 
Black  River  Falls,  city,  X  of  Jackson  co.  Wisconsin,  pop.  2. 

Black  Rock,  town,  Lawrence  co.  Ark.  pop.  1. 

Blackrock  (bl5k'r5k')  urban  dist.  Ireland,  pop.  9  ;  suburb  of  Dublin. 

Blacksburg  (bl£ks'bQrg)  town,  Cherokee  co.  South  Carolina,  pop.  1. 

Black,  or  Euxine  (uk'sln),  Sea,  anc.  Pon'tus  or  Pon'tus  Euxi'nus,  sea  between  Europe 
and  Asia,  168,500  □. 

Black  Sea,  Russ.  Chernomorsk  (chSr'nb-mSrsk')  govt.  Transcaucasia,  Russia  in  Asia, 

on  Black  sea,  3,220  □  pop.  135. 

Blackshear  (blSk'sher')  town,  X  of  Pierce  co.  Georgia,  pop.  1. 

Blackstone  (blak'ston)  town,  Worcester  co.  Mass.  pop.  6.— town,  Nottoway  co.  Va.  pop.  1. 
Blackville  (blSk'vTl)  town,  Barnwell  co.  S.  C.  pop.  1. 

Black  Warrior  River,  300  m.  long,  rises  N  Ala.  flows  into  Tombigbee  river. 
Blackwater  (-wb^er)  riv.  100  m.  long,  Cork  co.  Ireland,  rises  16  m.  N  E  of  Killarney. 
Blackwell  (-wSl)  city,  Kay  co.  Oklahoma,  pop.  3. 

Blackwells  Island  (blSk'wSlz)  isl.  in  East  riv.  New  York  city;  city  prison  &  hospitals. 
Bladen  (bla'd<?n)  cml.  co.  S  E  N.  C.  1,004  □  pop.  18,  X  Elizabethtown. 

Blaenavon  (blen-2v'(5n ;  bl5n-)  town,  Monmouthshire,  England,  pop.  12. 
Blagovyeshchensk  (bla'g5-vySsh'ch6nsk)  cml.  town,  #  of  Amur  govt.  Russia  in  Asia, 
on  Amur  river,  pop.  58. 

Blaine  (blan)  co.  S  Ida.  6,120  □  pop.  8,  X  Hailey.  — co.  N  Nebr.  711  □  pop.  2,  X  Brewster. 
—  co.  cen.  Okla.  931  □  pop.  18,  X  Watonga.  —  town,  Aroostook  co.  Me.  pop.  1.  —  city, 
Whatcom  co.  Wash.  pop.  2. 

Blair  (blar)co.  cen.  Pa.  534  □  p.  109,  X  Hollidaysburg.  —  city,  X  of  Washington  co.  Nebr.  p.  3. 
Blairsville  (blarz'vTl)  bor.  Indiana  co.  Pennsylvania,  pop.  4. 

Blakely  (blak'lt)  city,  X  of  Early  co.  Ga.  pop.  2.  —  bor.  Lackawanna  co.  Pa.  pop.  5. 
Blanc,  Cape  (blaqk)  on  N  coast  of  Tunis. 

Blanc,  Le  (le  blaN')  town,  dept.  Indre,  France,  pop.  5,  comm.  6. 

Blanc,  Mont(m6N/  blaN')  highest  mt.  of  Alps,  dept.  Haute-Savoie,  France,  ht.  15,780  ft. 
Blanca  Peak  (blSq'kd)  Sangre  de  Cristo  range,  S  Col.  ht.  14,390  ft. 

Blanchester  (blan'chSs-ter)  mfg.  vil.  Clinton  co.  O.  32  m.  N  E  of  Cincinnati,  pop.  2. 
Blanco  (bISq'ko)  agr.  co.  cen.  Tex.  750  □  pop.  4,  X  Johnson  City. 

Blanco,  Cape  (blaq'ko)  on  S  coast  of  Majorca  isl.  —  at  boundary  bet.  Rio  de  Oro  & 
Mauritania,  W  Africa.  —  on  W  coast  of  Morocco.  —  (pron.  blSrj'ko)  W  point  of  Ore.  — 

(  pron.  blaq'ko)  on  coast  of  Peru.  —  on  W  coast  of  Costa  Rica.  —  on  coast  of  Santa  Cruz 
ter.  Argentina. 

Bland  (blXnd)  co.  SW  Va.  360  □  pop.  5,  X  Bland.  —  co.  N.  S.  W.  Australia,  pop.  10. 
Blanes  (bla'nas)  spt.  Gerona  prov.  Spain,  on  Mediterranean  sea,  pop.  comm.  5. 
Blankenberghe  (blaq'ken-bSr'ge  ;  -berg)  comm.  W.  Flanders  prov.  Belgium,  pop.  6;  canal. 
Blankenburg  (blarj'ken-boorK)  town,  Brunswick  duchy,  Germany,  pop.  11. 

Blankenese  (blaij'ke-na'ze)  vil.  Schleswig-Holstein,  Prussia,  on  Elbe  river,  pop.  6. 
Blantyre  (blan-tlr')  town,  Nyasaland  protectorate,  Africa,  pop.  7. 

Blarney  (blar'n!)  town,  Cork  co.  Ir.  4  m.  N  W  of  Cork.  See  blarney,  n. 

BlasewitZ  (bla'ze-vTts)  comm.  Saxony  kingdom,  Germany,  near  Dresden,  pop.  8. 

Blatta  (blat'a)  town,  Dalmatia,  Austria,  pop.  7,  comm.  9. 

Blaydon  (bla'dfin)  town,  Durham  co.  England,  on  Tyne  river,  pop.  31. 
Blaye-et-Sainte-Luce  (bla'y’-a-sSNtMus')  anc.  Bla'via,  cml.  town  &  port,  dept.  Gi¬ 
ronde,  France,  on  Gironde  river,  pop.  3,  comm.  5. 

Blazowa  (bla-zh6'va)  comm.  Galicia,  Austria,  pop.  5. 

Bledsoe  (blgd'so)  agr.  co.  S  E  cen.  Teun.  391  □  pop.  6,  X  Pikeville. 

Bleiberg  (bll'berK)  min.  vil.  Carinthia,  Austria,  about  9  m.  W  of  Villach,  pop.  5. 
Blekinge  (bla'ktng-e)  prov.  S  Sweden,  1,164  □  pop.  149,  #  Karlskrona. 

Blenheim  Park  (bl§n'£m ;  -Tm)  2,270  acres,  seat  of  the  Duke  of  Marlborough,  near  Wood- 
stock,  Oxfordshire,  England. 

Blida  or  Blidah  (ble'da)  town,  Algeria,  Africa,  SW  of  Algiers,  pop.  18,  comm.  35. 
Bletchley  (blSch'll )/0r/??er/// Fenny  Stratford,  urban  dist.  Buckinghamshire,  Eng.  p.  5. 
Blindhelm  (blTnt'hlm)  vil.  Bavaria,  S  Germany  ;  battle  “  Blenheim  ”  near  here  1704. 
Bllssfleld  (blTs'feld)  vil.  Lenawee  co.  Mich,  on  Raisin  riv.  pop.  1. 

Block  Island,  isl-  Atlantic  oc.  off  Rhode  Island,  constitutes  town  New  Shoreham,  R.  I. 
Bloemendaal  (bloo'm^n-dak)  vil.  &  comm.  N.  Holland,  Netherlands,  pop.  comm.  8. 
Bloemfontein  (bldom'fSn-tan')  town,  #  of  Orange  Free  State  prov.  U.  of  S.  Af.  pop.  27. 
Blois  (biwa)  mfg.  city,  %  of  dept.  Loir-et-Cher,  France,  on  Loire  riv.  communal  pop.  24. 
Blomidon,  Cape  (bl5m'T-dfin)  W  Nova  Scotia,  Sof  entrance  to  Minas  Basin. 

Bloomer  (bloom'er)  vil.  Chippewa  co.  Wis.  pop.  1. 

Bloomfield  (bloom'feld)  town,  Hartford  co.  Conn.  pop.  2.  —  town,  X  of  Greene  co.  Ind. 
pop.  2.  —  city,  X  of  Davis  co.  Io.  pop.  2.  —  city,  X  of  Stoddard  co.  Mo.  pop.  1.  —  vil. 
Knox  co.  Nebr.  pop.  1.  —  town,  Essex  co.  N.  J.  pop.  15. 


Bisayas.  See  Visayan  Islands. 
Biscaya.  See  Vizcaya. 
Bisutun.  See  Behistun. 


Bitolia.  See  Monastir. 

Black  Brother.  See  Sandoz  Knob. 
Blaina.  See  Nantyglo  and  Blaina.  I 


B  1  a  v  1  a.  See  Blaye-et- 
Sainte-Luce. 

Blenheim.  See  Blindheim 


"ale  senate  c&re  am  account,  arm,  ask,  sofa  :  eve.  event,  end,  recent,  maker;  Ice,  111 ;  old,  Sbey,  orb,  5dd,  sSft,  connect ;  use,  unite,  urn,  up,  circus,  menu  ; 
to'od  foot  ;out,  oil;  chair  ;  go  ;  sing,  ir)k  ;  then,  thin;  nature,  verdure  (250) ;  K  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144) ;  bON ;  yet;  zh  =  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Guide. 
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Bloomington  (bloom'Tng-tun)  city,  X  of  McLean  co.  Ill.  pop.  26.  —  city,  X  of  Monroe 
co.  Inti.  pop.  9 ;  Indiana  Univ. 

Bloomsburg  (bloomz'bflrg)  town,  X  of  Columbia  co.  Pennsylvania,  pop.  7. 

Blossburg  (blbs'bfirg)  bor.  Tioga  co.  Pennsylvania,  pop.  2. 

Blount  (blunt)  co.  N  Ala.  649  □  p.  21,  X  Oneonta.  —  co.  E  Tenn.  571  □  p.  21,  X  Maryville. 
Bludenz  (bloo'dSuts)  town,  Vorarlberg,  Austria,  pop.  4,  comm.  6. 

Blue  Earth,  agr.  co.  S  Minn.  762  □  pop.  29,  X  Mankato.  —  city,  Faribault  co.  Minn. pop.  2. 
Bluefield  (bloo'feld')  city,  Mercer  co.  West  Virginia,  pop.  11. 

Bluofields  (bloo'feldz')  spt.  town,  E  coast  of  Nicaragua,  pop.  15. 

Bluehill  (-hll')  town,  Hancock  co.  Maine,  pop.  1. 

Blue  Island,  vil.  Cook  co.  111.  about  15  m.  S  of  Chicago,  pop.  8. 

Blue  Lick  Springs,  vil.  Nicholas  co.  Ky.  on  Licking  riv. ;  a  watering  place. 

Blue  Mountains,  range  in  N  E  Ore.  &  SE  Wash.  —  range  in  E  Jamaica,  highest  over 
7,000  ft.  high. — range  in  E  New  South  Wales,  Australia  ;  highest  Mt.  Beemerang,  4,100  ft. 
Blue  Rapids,  city,  Marshall  co.  Kansas,  pop.  2. 

Blue  Ridge,  the  SE  range  of  the  Appalachian  system  from  near  Harpers  Ferry,  W.  Va. 
to  N  Georgia. 

Blue  Sulphur  Springs,  mineral  springs,  Greenbrier  co.  W.  Virginia. 

BluHton  (bluf'tiin)  city,  X  of  Wells  co.  Ind.  pop.  5.  —  vil.  Allen  co.  O.  pop.  2. 
Blumenthal  (bloo'men-tal)  comm.  Hanover  prov.  Prussia,  pop.  11. 

Bliimlisalp  (bliim'les-alp')  mt.  group,  Bernese  Alps,  Switzerland;  highest  Bliimlisalp- 
liorn,  12,040  ft. 

Blyth  (blifeh)  urban  dist.  Northumberland  co.  England,  pop.  28. 

Blytheville  (bllfeh'vTl)  town,  Mississippi  co.  Arkansas,  pop.  4. 

Boaco  (bo-a'ko)  town,  cen.  Nicaragua,  pop.  11. 

Boa  EsperanQa  (bo'a  gs'pa-raN'sa)  town,  Minas  Geraes,  Brazil,  pop.  diet.  32. 

Boa  Vista  (bo'a-vesh'ta)  most  eastern  of  Cape  Verde  isls.  234  □  pop.  3;  Portuguese. 

Boaz  (bo'Sz)  town,  Marshall  co.  Alabama,  pop.  1. 

Bober  (bo'ber)  river,  Silesia,  Germany,  trib.  of  Oder ;  about  155  m.  long. 

Bbblingen  (bGb'ling-£n)  mfg.  town,  Neckar  circle,  Wurttemberg,  Germany,  pop.  6. 
Boboras  (b^bo-ras' ;  133)  town,  Orense  prov.  Spain,  pop.  comm.  7. 

Bobrinets  (bo'bri-nygts')  town,  Kherson  govt.  Russia  in  Europe,  pop.  10. 

Bobrka  (boob'’r-ka)  town,  Galicia,  Austria,  pop.  comm.  6. 

Bobruysk  (b<5-brob'y’sk)  town,  Minsk  govt.  Russia,  on  Berezina  river,  pop.  41. 

Boca,  or  Bocca,  Tigris  (b<5k'a  te'gris)  the  entrance  to  Canton  riv.  China. 

Bochnia  (boK'nya)  min.  comm.  W  Galicia,  Austria,  pop.  11. 

Bocholt  (boK'olt)  mfg.  town,  Westphalia  prov.  Prussia,  on  Aa  river,  pop.  26. 

Bochum  (bo'Kdbin)  mfg.  &  min.  town,  Westphalia  prov.  Prussia,  pop.  137. 

Bockenheim  (bok'en-him)  former  town,  Prussia,  now  part  of  Frankfurt  am  Main. 
Bockingen  (b(lk'Tng-£n)  comm.  Neckar  circle,  Wurttemberg,  Germany,  pop.  10. 
Bockum  (bok'dom)  former  vil.  Rhine  Prov.  Prussia,  now  part  of  Crefeld. 

Bod  (bod)  native  state,  Orissa,  India,  2,064  □  pop.  57.  —  its  #. 

Bodegraven  (bo'de-gra'vgn)  comm.  S.  Hollaud,  Netherlands,  pop.  5. 

Bodenbach  (boM^n-baK')  town,  Bohemia,  Austria,  pop.  12,  comm.  13. 

Bodle  Island  (b5d'T)  N.  C.  sep.  Albemarle  &  Roanoke  sounds  from  Atlantic. 

Bodmin  (bSd'mTn)  mun.  bor.  X  of  Cornwall,  England,  pop.  6. 

Bodrogkereszttir  (bo'drog-kg'rest-oor)  town,  Zempl^n  co.  Hungary,  pop.  comm.  2. 
Boele  (bo'le)comm.  Westphalia,  Prussia,  pop.  8. 

Boeo,  Gape  (bo-a'o)  westernmost  point  of  Sicily. 

BOBOtla  (be-o'shT-d)  dist.  &  an  anc.  republic,  Greece.  See  B<eotian,  a.  —  mod.  Gr.  Vio- 
tia  (ve'i-te'a)  nome,  E  Greece,  pop.  66,  %  Thebes. 

Bobu!  Bayou  (bSf  bi'oo)  branch  of  Ouachita  riv.  Ark.  &  Louisiana. 

Bogdo-ola  (b5g'do-o'l&)  mt.  group  (o/a),  E  Tien  Shan  mts.  cen.  Asia,  19,680  ft. 
Boghazkoi  (bo-gaz'kG'e)  town,  Asia  Minor,  90  m.  E  of  Angora ;  ruins  of  Pteria. 

Bognor  (bbg'ner)  urban  dist.  West  Sussex,  England,  on  S  coast,  pop.  8;  watering  place. 
Bogo  (bo-go')  pueblo,  N  Cebu,  Philippine  islands,  pop.  15. 

Bogodukhov  (bb'gb-doo'Kof)  town,  Kharkov  govt.  Russia  in  Europe,  pop.  11. 

Bogong  (bo'gSng')  co.  Victoria,  Australia,  pop.  28. 

Bogong.  Mount,  mt.  S  E  Victoria,  Australia,  6,508  ft.;  highest  mt.  in  Victoria. 
Bogoroditsk  (b<yg5-r6'dyetsk)  town,  Tula  govt.  Russia,  pop.  8. 

Bogota  (bo-go'td)  bor.  Bergen  co.  N.  J.  pop.  1. 

Bogotd  (bo'go-ta')  city,  #  of  Cundinamarca  dept.  &  of  Colombia,  p.  121. 

Bogra  (bbg'ra')  dist.  Rajshahi  div.  Bengal  prov.  Br.  India,  1,359  □  pop.  984.  —  its  #  pop.  7. 
Boguchar  (b6'gdo-char)  town,  Voronezh  govt.  Russia,  near  Don  river,  pop.  4. 

Boguslav  (bS'gdo-slaf')  town,  Kiev  govt.  Russia  in  Europe,  pop.  9. 

BogUtSChlitZ  (bo'goot-shiits)  vil.  Silesia,  Prussia,  near  KOnigshutte,  pop.  comm.  23. 
Bohaln  (bo'^N')  town  &  comm.  dept.  Aisne,  France,  pop.  7. 

Bohemia  (bo-he'mi-a)  Ger.  Bohmen  (bG'm2n)  Boh.  Cechy  (chSK'e)  crownland,  Austria, 
20,057  □  pop.  6,770,  #  Prague.  See  Bohemian,  a.  &  n.,  Czech,  n. 

Bohmerwald  (bG'mer-vaU/)  mts.  separating  Bohemia  &  Bavaria ;  highest  peak  Arber, 
4,780  ft.  in  Lower  Bavaria.  v 

Bohmlsch-Leipa  (bfi'mTsh  li'pa)  Boh.  Coskd  Lapa  (chSs'ka  la'pa)  mfg.  town,  Bohemia, 
Austria,  pop.  10,  comm.  12.  v 

Bohmisch-Tnibau  (-trii'bou)  Boh.  Ceskd  Trebova  (chgs'ka  trshS'bo-va)  town,  Epart 
of  Bohemia,  Austria,  pop.  comm.  9. 

Bohol  (bo-hol')  isl.  Philippine  islands,  N  of  Mindanao  (1,441  □  pop.  243)  &  prov.  (1,511  □ 
pop.  269),  ^  Tagbilaran. 

Bols  Blanc  Island  (boi'  blaqk  ;  F.  pron.  bwa'  blaN')  in  extreme  N  W  of  Lake  Huron.  — 
isl.  in  Detroit  riv.  opposite  Amherstburg,  Ontario. 

Bols— Colombes  (bwa'-ko'loNb')  town  &  comm.  dept.  Seine,  France,  pop.  17. 

Boise  (boi'za)  min.  co.  W  Ida.  3,469  □  pop.  5,  X  Idaho  City.  —  city,  X  of  Ada  co.  and  # 
of  Ida.  on  Boise  river,  pop.  17. 

Bols-Gulllaume  (bwa'-ge'yom')  comm.  Seine-Infgrieure,  Fi  ance,  near  Rouen,  pop.  4. 
Bols-le-Duc  (bwa'-le-diik')  Du.  ’s-HertOgenbOSCh  (s’hgr-to'g^n-bbs' ;  172)  town  & 
comm.  %  of  N.  Brabant,  Netherlands,  pop.  comm.  35. 

Bo]ador,  Gape  (bbj'4-dor' ;  Pg.  bo'zha-dor')  Rio  de  Oro,  W  Africa,  Sof  Canary  isls. 
Bojan  (bo-yan')  comm.  Bukowina,  Austria,  pop.  7. 

Bojano  (bo-ya'no)  town,  Campobasso  prov.  Abruzzi  e  Molise  compt.  Italy,  p.  comm.  6. 
Bojeador.  Gape  (bo-ha'a-dor' ;  146,  189)  N  W  Luzon,  Philippine  islands. 

Bokha  ra  (bo-Ka'ra)  khanate,  cen.  Asia,  83,000  □  pop.  1 ,250  ;  a  dependency  of  Russia.  — 
its  #  pop.  75. 

Bolama  (bo-la'raa)  one  of  Bissagos  isls.  —  town  on  isl.  #  Portuguese  Guinea,  pop.  4. 
Bolan  Pass  (bo-lan')  historic  pass,  N  E  Baluchistan,  bet.  Rindli  &  Kolpur,  ab.  54  m.  long. 

—  dist.  of  British  Baluchistan,  896  □  pop.  2. 

Bolbec  (bol'bSk')  town  &  comm.  dept.  Seiue-Infgrieure,  Fr.  17  m.  ENE  of  Havre,  p.  11. 
Boley  (bo'll)  tp.  &  city,  Okfuskee  co.  Okla.  pop.  tp.  2,  city  1. 

Bolgrad  (b51-grat')  town,  Bessarabia,  Russia,  25  m.  N  Eof  Izmail,  pop.  9. 

Boll  (bo-le')  town,  Kastamuni  vilayet,  Anatolia,  Turkey  in  Asia,  pop.  10. 

Bolinao  (bo'le-na'o)  cape,  N  W  Luzon,  Philippine  islands. 

Bolivar  (bol'T-var)  co.  N  W  Miss.  879  □  p.  49,  XX  Cleveland  &  Rosedale.  —  city,  X  of 
Polk  co.  Mo.p.  2.  —  vil.  Allegany  co.  N.  Y.  p.  1.  —  town,  X  of  Hardeman  co.  Tenn.  p.  1. 
Bolivar  (bo-le'vjir)  dept.  Colombia,  S.  Amer.  23,900  □  pop.  421,  #  Cartagena.  —  town, 
Cauca  dept.  Colombia,  pop.  mun.  dist.  18.  —  town,  Antioquia  dept.  Colombia,  pop.  mun. 
dist.  9.  —  town,  Santander  dept.  Colombia,  pop.  mun.  dist  12.  —  prov.  Ecuador,  pop. 
45,  #  Guaranda.  —  state,  Venezuela,  91,892  □  pop.  56,  %  Ciudad  Bolivar. 

Bolivar  Point  (bbl'T-vdr)  Chambers  co.  Tex.  at  entrance  to  Galveston  bay. 

Bolivia  (bo-ITv'T-d  ;  Sp.  -le'vya)  S.  Am.  repub.  532,437  □  pop.  2,450,  ##  Sucre  &  La  Paz. 
BolkhOV  (b51-K6f')  town,  Orel  govt.  Russia,  30  m.  N  of  Orel,  pop.  27. 

Bollate  (bol-la'ta)  town,  Milan  prov.  Lombardy,  Italy,  6  m.  N  W  of  Milan,  pop.  comm.  7. 
Bollbne  (bo'lfin')  town,  dept.  Vaucluse,  France,  22  m.  N  of  Avignon,  pop.  4,  comm.  6. 
Bolllgen  (bol'T-gen)  vil.  Bern  canton,  Switzerland,  pop.  comm.  6. 

Bollinger  (b51'Tn-jer)  co.  S  E  Mo.  609  □  pop.  15,  X  Marble  Hill. 

Bolllngton  (bbl'Tng-tun)  urban  dist.  Cheshire,  England,  pop.  5. 

Bollullos  par  del  Condado  (bol-yool'yos  par  d£l  kon-da'tho;  146)  town,  Huelva  prov. 
Spain,  pop.  comm.  8. 


Bologna  (bo-lou'ya)  prov.  Emilia  compartimento,  Italy,  1,449  □  pop.  578.  —  anc.  FriA 
sina,  later  Bono'nia,  its  %  pop.  173.  See  concordat,  n. 

Bolonchbn  (bo'lou-chan')  town,  Campeche  state,  Mexico. 

Bolondron  (bo'lon-drou')  dist.  &  city,  Matanzas  prov.  Cuba,  pop.  dist.  12,  city  3. 
Bolsover  (bol'zo-ver ;  colloq.  bou'zer)  min.  urban  dist.  Derby  co.  England,  pop.  11. 
Bolsward  (bols'vart)  town  &  comm.  Friesland,  Netherlands,  pop.  comm.  7. 

Bolton  (bol'twn)  bor.  Lancashire  co.  England,  pop.  181. 

Bolton  upon  Dearne  (dflrn)  urban  dist.  West  Riding,  Yorkshire,  England,  pop.  9. 
BolzanetO  (bol'tsa-ua'to)  comm.  Genoa  prov.  Liguria,  Italy,  pop.  10. 

Boma  (bo'ma)  town,  near  mouth  of  Congo  riv.  #  of  Belgian  Congo. 

Bombay  (b5m-ba')  western  presidency  of  British  India,  123,064  □  pop.  19,673  (incl.  Aden)  ; 
Bombay  proper,  75,918  CDpop.  16,113;  native  states,  65,761  □  pop.  7,412.  —city  &  chief 
spt.  of  western  India,  %  of  Bombay  pres.  pop.  979. 

Bombetoke  Bay  (bSm'bg-to'kc)  bay,  W  coast  of  Madagascar. 

Bom  Fim  (boN'  feN')  town,  Minas  Geraes,  Brazil,  pop.  15. 

Bom  Jardim  (boN'  zhar'deN')  town,  Bahia  state,  Brazil,  pop.  dist.  47.  —  town,  Cear4 
state,  Brazil,  pop.  6. 

Bom  Jesus  do  Rio  de  Contas  (zha'zbosh  doo  re'ob  da  koN'tash)  town,  Bahia  state, 
Brazil,  pop.  dist.  37. 

Bomporto  (bom-por'to)  comm.  Modena  prov.  Emilia,  Italy,  pop.  5. 

Bonal  '  bo-na'e)  tributary  state  of  Orissa,  India,  1,296  □  pop.  38. 

Bonaire  (bo'nSr')  or  Buen  Ayre  (bwgn  i'ra)  isl.  of  Dutch  col.  of  Curasao,  95  □  pop.  6. 
Bonaventure  (bfaUa-vgiUtur')  riv.  Quebec  prov.  Canada,  flows  into  Chaleur  bay.  —  co. 

Quebec  prov.  Canada,  X  New  Carlisle. 

Bonavlsta  (bbn'd-vTs'td)  town,  Newfoundland,  pop.  4. 

Bonavista  Bay,  E  coast  Newfoundland. 

Bon,  Gape  (b5n)  or  Ras  Addar  (ras  ad'dar)  N  E  Tunis,  Africa,  in  37°  4/  N. 

Bond,  co.  S  W  cen.  Ill.  388  □  pop.  17,  X  Greenville. 

Bondeno  (bon-dg'no)  town,  Ferrara  prov.  Emilia,  Italy,  pop.  comm.  19. 

Bond  Hill,  vil.  Hamilton  co.  O.  near  Cincinnati,  pop.  1. 

Bondy  (boN'de')  town  &  comm.  dept.  Seine,  France,  7  m.  E  N  E  of  Paris,  pop.  7. 

Bone  (bon)  or  Bona  (bo'na)  spt.  town,  Constantiueidept.  Algeria,  Africa,  p.  35,  comm.  43. 
Bonefro  (bo-na'fro)  comm.  Campobasso  prov.  Abruzzi  e  Molise,  Italy,  pop.  5. 

Bonham  (b5n'am)  town,  X  of  Fannin  co.  Texas,  pop.  5. 

Bon  Homme  (b5n  h5m')  agr.  co.  SE  S.  Dak.  573  Dpop.  11,  X  Tyndall. 

Boni  (bo'ne)  ter.  Celebes  isl.  on  Gulf  of  Boni,  Du.  E.  Indies,  2,616  □  pop.  70,  #  Boni. 
Boni,  Gulf  Of  (bo'ne)  S  coast  of  Celebes  island. 

Bonifacio,  strait  Of  (bo/ne-fa'cho)  between  Corsica  &  Sardinia. 

Bonin  Islands  (bo-nen')  or  Ogasawarajima  (o-ga'sa-wa'ranje'ma)  groups  of  isls.  in  N 

Pacific,  27  □  pop.  4  ;  belong  to  Japan. 

Bonn  (bon)  town,  Rhine  Prov.  Prussia,  on  Rhine  riv.  16  m.  SSE  of  Cologne,  pop.  88;  univ. 
Bonne  Bay  (b5n)  W  coast  Newfoundland,  49°  30'  N  lat. 

Bonner  (bbn'er)  co.  N  W  Ida.  3,129  Dpop.  14,  X  Sandpoint. 

Bonners  Ferry  (bbn'erz)  town,  Bonner  co.  Idaho,  pop.  1. 

Bonner  Springs,  city,  Wyandotte  co.  Kansas,  pop.  1. 

Bonny  (bbn'T)  spt.  on  Bonny  riv.  Niger  delta,  Eastern  prov.  Southern  Nigeria,  pop.  14. 
Bonorva  (bo-nbr'va)  comm.  Sassari  prov.  Sardinia,  Italy,  pop.  7. 

Bonyhad  (bon'y’-hiid)  town,  Tolua  co.  Hungary,  pop.  comm.  6. 

Boom  (bom)  comm.  Antwerp  prov.  Belgium,  on  Rupel  river,  pop.  17. 

Boone  (boon)  co.  N  Ark.  608  □  pop.  14,  X  Harrison.  —  co.  N  Ill.  293  □  pop.  15,  X  Bel- 
videre.  —  co.  cen.  Ind.  427  □  pop.  25,  X  Lebanon.  —  co.  cen.  Io.  569  □  pop.  28,  X  Boone. 

—  co.  N  Ky.  251  □  pop.  9,  X  Burlington.  —  co.  N  cen.  Mo.  688  □  pop.  31,  X  Columbia. 

—  co.  E.  cen.  Nebr.  692  □  pop.  13,  X  Albion.  —  co.  S  W  W.  Va.  506  □  pop.  10,  X  Mad¬ 
ison.  —  city,  X  of  Boone  co.  Io.  pop.  10. 

Boone Ville,  town,  a  X  of  Logan  co.  Ark.  pop.  2.  —  town,  X  of  Prentiss  co.  Miss.  pop.  1. 
Boon  Island.  10  m.  E  of  York,  Me. ;  lighthouse. 

Boonton  (boon'tftn)  town,  Morris  co.  N.  J.  pop.  5. 

Boonvllle  (boon'vTl)  town,  X  of  Warrick  co.  Ind.  pop.  4.  —  city,  X  of  Cooper  co.  Mo. 

pop.  4.  —  vil.  Oneida  co.  N.  Y.  pop.  2. 

Boothbay  (booth'ba')  town,  Lincoln  co.  Maine,  pop.  2. 

Boothbay  Harbor,  town,  Lincoln  co.  Maiue,  pop.  2. 

Boothia  or  Boothia  Felix  (bbo'thi-a  fe'lTx)  most  N  pen.  of  N.  Am.  ;  N  magnetic  pole. 

Boothia  Gulf,  North  America,  E  of  Boothia. 

Bootle  (boo't’l)  county  bor.  Lancashire,  England,  pop.  70. 

Boppard  (bop'art)  town,  Rhine  Prov.  Prussia,  on  Rhine  river,  pop.  6. 

Boras  (boo-ros' ;  -ros')  town,  Alfsborg  prov.  Sweden,  pop.  22. 

Borbeck  (bor'bSk)  vil.  Rhine  Prov.  Prussia,  near  Essen,  pop.  comm.  71. 

Bordeaux  (bSr'do')  anc.  Burdig'ala,  spt.  city,  *  of  dept.  Gironde,  France,  pop.  262. 
Borden  (bSr'dcn)  co.  N  W  Tex.  895  □  pop.  1,  X  Gail. 

Bordentown  (b6r'd£n-tounO  city,  Burlington  co.  New  Jersey,  pop.  4. 

Boreas  Mountain  (bo're-as)  peak  of  Adirondack  mts.  N.  Y.  3,815  ft.  high. 

Borger  (bSr'ger)  vil.  &  comm.  Drenthe  prov.  Netherlands,  pop.  comm.  9. 

Borgerhout  (bor'ger-hout7)  town,  Belgium,  E  suburb  of  Antwerp,  pop.  49. 

BorgettO  (bor-jgt't5)  town,  Palermo  prov.  Sicily,  Italy,  pop.  6. 

Borghetto  Lodigiano  (bor-g5t'to  lo/de-ja'no)comm.  Milan  prov.  Lombardy,  Italy,  pop.  5» 
Borghorst  (borK'horst)  mfg.  vil.  Westphalia,  Prussia,  pop.  comm.  9. 

Borgne  (born)  lake  or  bay,  SE  La.  E  of  New  Orleans. 

Borgo  (bSr'go)  town,  Tirol,  Austria,  pop.  4,  comm.  5. 

Borgo  a  Mozzano  (a  mot-sa'no)  comm.  Lucca  prov.  Tuscany,  Italy,  pop.  8. 
Borgocollefegato  (-kSl'la-fa-gii'to)  comm.  Aquila  prov.  Abruzzi  e  Molise,  Italy,  pop.  6. 
Borgoforte  (bSr'go-for'ta)  comm.  Mautua  prov.  Lombardy,  Italy,  pop.  5. 

Borgomanero  (-mii-nS'ro)  comm.  Novara  prov.  Piedmont,  Italy,  pop.  11. 

Borgonovo  Val  Tidone  (bSr'go-nS'vo  val  te-do'na)  comm.  Piacenza  prov.  Italy,  pop.  8. 
Borgo  Panigale  (b6r'go  pa/ne-ga'la)  comm.  Bologna  prov.  Emilia,  Italy,  pop.  7. 

Borgo  San  Donnino  (bOr'go  san  don-ne'no)  comm.  Parma  prov.  Emilia,  Italy,  pop.  13. 
Borgo  San  Lorenzo  (san  lo-rgnt'so)  comm.  Florence  prov.  Tuscany,  Italy,  pop.  16. 
Borgosesia  (-sSz'ya)  comm.  Novara  prov.  Piedmont,  Italy,  pop.  6.* 

Borgotaro  (  ta'ro)  comm.  Parma  prov.  Emilia,  Italy,  pop.  9. 

Borgu  (b5r-goo')  dist.  Dahomey  &  Northern  Nigeria,  W  Africa. 

Borinage  (bo're'nazh')  coal  min.  dist.  Hainaut  prov.  Belgium. 

Borisov  (b5-re'sof)  town,  Minsk  govt.  Russia  in  Europe,  on  Berezina  river,  pop.  18. 

Borja  (bbr'ha;  189)  town,  Saragossa  prov.  Spain,  pop.  comm.  5. 

Borna  (bor'na)  town,  Saxony  kingdom,  Germany,  15  m.  SSE  of  Leipzig,  pop.  9. 

Borne  (bSr'ne)  vil.  &  coram.  Overijssel,  Netherlands,  pop.  comm.  6. 

Borneo  (b6r'ue-o)  isl.  in  Malay  archipelago,  289,755  □  pop.  1,959,  incl.  Dutch  Borneo, 
Brit.  North  Borneo,  Sarawak,  &  Brunei.  See  Dyak,  n. 

Bornhem  (born'hSm)  comm.  Antwerp  prov.  Belgium,  pop.  7. 

Bornholm  (born'holm)  isl.  &  amt  of  Denmark,  in  Baltic  sea,  227  □  pop.  43. 

Bornos  (bSr'nos)  comm.  Cadiz  prov.  Spain,  pop.  5. 

Bornu  (b5r-noo')  country,  formerly  independent  Mohammedan  sultanate,  W  &  S  of  Lake 
Chad,  cen.  Africa  ;  now  divided  bet.  Great  Britain,  Germany,  &  France.  See  Hausa, 
n.,  Kanuri,  n.  —  N  E  prov.  of  Northern  Nigeria. 

Borodino  (bS'rb-dye-nb')  vil.  Moscow  govt.  Russia;  Fr.  victory,  1812. 

Borongan  (bo-r5ng'an)  pueblo,  E  coast  of  Samar  isl.  Philippine  islands  pop.  14. 

Borovichi  (b^rb-ve'che)  town,  Novgorod  govt.  Russia,  on  Msta  river,  pop.  11. 

Borovsk  (bo'rofsk)  town,  Kaluga  govt.  Russia  in  Europe,  on  Protva  river,  pop.  10. 
Borromean  Islands  (bbr'o-me'dn)  4  small  isls.  in  Lago  Maggiore,  N  W  Italy. 
Borrowstounness  (b5r'o-sto-nSs' ;  colloq.  bo'nes)  spt.  Linlithgowshire,  Scotland,  pop.  11. 
Borsa  ( bor'shb)  vil.  Maramaros  co.  Hungary,  pop.  6. 

Borsod  (bor'shod)  co.  Hungary,  1,380  □  pop.  238,  #  Miskolcz. 

Borung  (bo'rung)  co.  Victoria,  Australia,  pop.  31. 

Boryslaw  (bo-rTs'lafj  Ger.  bo'res-laf)  town,  Galicia,  Austria,  pop.  15,  comm.  13. 

Borz^cin  ( bo-zh5N'chTn)  comm.  Galicia,  Austria,  pop.  5. 

Borzna  (borz'na)  town,  Chernigov  govt.  Russia  in  Europe,  pop.  10. 

Borzoli  (bor-dzo'le)  comm.  Genoa  prov.  Italy,  pop.  8. 


Blue  Grotto.  See  in  Foca5. 
Blue  Point.  See  blue  point,  in 
Vocab. 

BliimUs&lphorn.  See  bi.Umlis- 


alp. 

Boca.  La.  See  Balboa. 

Bocche  di  Cattaro.  See  Cat- 
taro,  Gulf  of. 


Bodensee.  See  Constance, 
Lark  of. 

Bog  See  Buo. 

Boghaz.  See  Bosporus. 


Bohmen.  See  Bohemia. 

Boinu-  See  Kaladan. 
Bojana.  See  Boyana. 
Bolarum.  See  Hyderabad. 


I  Bolos.  Var.  of  Volos. 

Bolzano.  See  Bozen. 

Bona.  See  BOne. 

!  Bononia.  See  Bologna.  — See 


Boulogne. 

Bontoc.  See  Lepanto-Bontog. 
Borbetomagua.  See  Worms. 
Boryathenea.  See  Dnieper. 


□  means  square  miles  ;  #,  capital ;  X,  co.  seat ;  agr.,  agricultural ;  cml.,  commercial ;  mfg.,  manufacturing  ;  min.,  mining;  spt.,  seaport ;  tp.,  township  ;  vil.,  village. 
Population  is  given  in  nearest  thousands  :  2  =  1,500  to  2,499  ;  3  =  2,500  to  3,499,  etc. ;  less  than  1,000  not  given.  See  Abbreviations ,  p.  2379. 
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Boaa  (bo'za)  town,  Cagliari  prov.  Sardinia,  Italy,  pop.  comm.  7. 

Bosoawen  (b5s'ka-wen ;  -kwen)  town,  Merrimack  co.  N.  H.  on  Merrimac  river,  pop.  1. 

Bosoobel  (bSs'ko-bel)  city,  Grant  co.  Wisconsin,  pop.  2. 

Boscoreale  (bSs'ko-ra-a'Ja)  comm.  Naples  prov.  Italy,  E  of  Boscotrecase,  pop.  10. 

BOSCOtreease  (bSs'ko-tra-kii^sa)  comm.  Naples,  Italy,  S  slope  Mt.  Vesuvius,  pop.  13. 

Boshof  (bSs  hof)  dist.  3,041  □  &  town  (health  resort),  W  Orange  Free  State,  U.  of  S  Af 
pop.  diet.  9,  town  1. 

Boskoop  (bos-kop'l  comm.  S.  Holland,  Netherlands,  pop.  6. 

Boskowitz  (bos'ko-vlts)  town,  Moravia,  Austria,  pop.  comm.  6. 

Bosnia  (b5z'nT-d)  former  Turkish  prov.  Europe,  16,239  □  pop.  1,631.  See  next. 

Bosnia  and  the  Herzegovina  (hfer'tsfe-go-ve'na)  territory,  Austria  Humrarv 
pop.  1,898,.#  Sarajevo.  6 

Bosporus  (bSs'pS-rus)  or  Strait  of  Constantinople  (kSn-stSn'tT-no'pT)  Turk.  Boghaz 
(bo'gaz')  about  20  m.  long,  connects  Black  and  Marmora  seas.  See  Bosporus  » 

Bostjue  (bbs'ka)  co.  cen.  Tex.  975  □  pop.  19,  X  Meridian. 

Bossier  (bo-ser' ;  F.  pron.  bo'sya')  par.  N  W  La.  863  □  pop.  22,  X  Benton 

Boston  (bSs'tan ;  205)  town,  Thomas  co.  Ga.  pop.  1.  —  mfg.  &  cml.  spt.  city,  #  of  Mass, 
and  X  of  Suffolk  co.  pop.  671.  See  Boston  Massacre,  B.  Port  Bill,  B.  Tea  Party, 
Hob  or  the  Universe,  Massachusetts  Bay  Company,  Old  North  Church,  Old  South 
Church,  Puritan  City.  —  mun.  bor.  Holland,  Lincolnshire,  England,  pop  17,  spt  on 
Witham  river.  r 

Boswell  (bBz'wiH)  bor.  Somerset  co.  Pennsylvania,  pop.  2. 

Bosworth  boz'ivSrth)  town,  Leicestershire,  England;  near  battlefield  of  1485. 


19,768  □ 


Bothnia  (b5th'nl-d)  former  name  of  region  about  Gulf  of  Bothnia. 

Bothnia,  Gulf  of  (b5th'iiT-h)  N  part  of  Baltic  sea,  between  Sweden  &  Finland. 
Bothwell  (bSth'wSl;  both'- )  co.  S  W  Ontario,  Canada,  X  Bothwell.  —  par.  &  town  Lanark¬ 
shire,  Scotland;  battle  1679. 

BotO|anl(  b6-to-sh4n'y’)  or  Botuschanl  (bo'tdb-sha'ne)  dept.  Moldavia,  Roumania,  1 ,215  □ 
pop.  197.  —  its  #  a  cml.  town,  pop.  comm.  33. 

Bottineau  (  bBt'T-uo')  co.  N  N.  Dak.  1,681  □  pop.  17.  — city,  its  X  pop.  1. 

Bottrlghe  (b6t-tre'ga)  comm.  Rovigo  prov.  Venetia,  Italy,  pop.  7. 

Bottrop  (bot'rop)  vil.  Westphalia,  Prussia,  5  m  NN  W  of  Essen,  pop.  comm.  47. 

Boucau  (boo'ko')  town,  dept.  Basses- Pyrenees, France,  3  m.  N  of  Bayonne,  pop.  3,  comm.  5. 
Bouches-dU-Rhone  (boosh'-dli-ron')  dept.  Fr.  2,026  □  pop.  806,"#  Marseilles. 
Boufarik  (boo'fa-rek')  town,  Algeria,  about  21  m.  SS  W  of  Algiers,  pop.  6,  comm.  11. 
Bougainville  (boo'gSN'vel')  prill,  isl.  of  Solomon  isls.  150  m.  long,  ab.  3,800  □  ;  German. 
Bougie  (boo'zhe' ;  boo'je)  one.  Sal'd*,  spt.  Constantine  dept.  Algeria,  pop.  10,  comm.  19. 
Boulder  (bol'jder)  co.  N.  Col.  764  □  pop.  30.  —  its  X  pop.  10 ;  Univ.  of  Colorado. 
Boulogne  (boo'lBn'y’;  Eng.  bob-ion')  or  Boulogne-Sur-Mer  (boo'lon'y’-sur-mSr')  anc. 
Gesori'acum,  med.  Bono'nia,  spt.  dept.  Pas-de-Calais,  France,  on  English  channel,  pop. 
51,  communal  pop.  53. 

Boulogne  or  Boulogne-Sur-Seine  f  -san')  town,  dept.  Seine,  Fr.  suburb  of  Paris,  pop.  57. 
Boundbrook  (bound'brdbk')  bor.  Somerset  co.  N.  J.  on  Raritan  river,  pop.  4. 

Bountiful  (boun'tT-fdol)  city,  Davis  co.  Ut.  8  m.  N  of  Salt  Lake  City,  pop.  2. 

Bounty  Islands  (boun'tt)  group  415  m.  E  S  E  of  Port  Chalmers,  N.  Z.  5D  ;  to  N.  Z. 
Bourbon  (boor7  bun)  agr.  co.  S  E  Kan.  656  □  pop.  24,  X  Fort  Scott.  —  town,  Marshall  co. 

Ind.  pop^l.  — ( local  pron.  bfir'bun)  agr.  co.  NE  Ky.  304  □  pop.  17,  X  Paris. 

Bourg  (boor)  or  Bourg— en— Bresse  (boor'-kaN'-brfes')  town,  #  of  dept.  Ain,  France, 
pop.  15,  comm.  19. 

Bourg— du— Pd  age  (boor'dii-pa'azh')  town,  dept.  Drome,  Fr.  on  the  I  so  re,  p.  comm.  6. 
Bourges  (boorzh)  anc.  Avar'icum,  city,  #  of  dept.  Cher,  France,  pop.  36,  comm.  46. 
Bourget  (boor'zhS')  lake.  dept.  Savoie,  France,  11  m.  long,  2  m.  wide. 

Bourg— la— Reine  (boor'-la-rSn')  town  &  comm.  dept.  Seine,  France,  sub.  of  Paris,  pop.  5. 
Bourgoln  (boor'gwiN')  town,  dept.  Isere,  France,  pop.  6,  comm.  7. 

Bourke  (bflrk)  met.  co.  S  Victoria,  Australia,  pop.  623. 

Bourne  (born)  town,  Barnstable  co.  Mass,  on  Buzzards  bay,  pop.  2. 

Bournemouth  (b6m'm«th)  county  bor.  Hampshire,  England,  pop.  79  ;  watering  place. 
Bouscat,  Le  (le  boos'ka')  town  &  comm.  dept.  Gironde,  France,  sub.  of  Bordeaux,  pop.  11. 
Boussu  (boo'sii')  comm.  Hainaut  prov.  Belgium,  pop.  12. 

Bouvet  (boo'vS')  isl.  S  Atlantic  oc.  SW  of  Cape  prov.  U.  of  S.  Africa. 

Bou  vines  (boo' ven')  vil.  dept.  Nord,  France,  near  Lille;  battle  1214. 

Boves  (b6'vas)  comm.  Cuneo  prov.  Piedmont,  Italy,  pop.  9. 

Bovey  (bo'vl ;  bo've')  vil.  Itasca  co.  Minnesota,  pop.  1. 

Bovlno  (bo-ve'no)  town,  Foggia  prov.  Apulia,  Italy,  pop.  comm.  7. 

Bovolone  (bo'vo-lo'na)  comm.  Verona  prov.  Venetia,  Italy,  pop.  5. 

Bow  or  Stratford  le  Bow  (strSt'ferd  le  bo)  par.  Poplar  bor.  London,  England,  pop.  41. 
Bowdoinham  (bo'd’n-h5m)  town,  Sagadahoc  co.  Maine,  pop.  1. 

Bowen  (bo'Sn)  co.  Queensland,  Australia,  pop.  5. 

Bowie  (boo'T;  boG)  co.  N  E  Tex.  873  □  pop.  35,  X  Boston.  —  city,  Montague  co.  Tex.  pop.  3. 
Bowling  Green  (bo'llng)  city,  X  of  Warren  co.  Ky.  pop.  9.  —  city,  X  of  Pike  co.  Mo. 

pop.  2.  —  city,  X  of  Wood  co.  O.  pop.  5. 

Bowman  (bo'mon)  co.  SW  N.  Dak.  1,164  □  pop.  5,  X  Bowman. 

Bosbutte  (bSks'but')  co.  NW  Nebr.  1,076  □  pop.  6,  X  Alliance. 

Boxelder  (bSks'Sl'der)  co.  N  W  Ut.  5,444  □  pop.  14,  X  Brigham. 

Boxhagen— Rummelsburg  (b6ks'ha-g?n-room'?ls-b6?>rit)  officially  Berlin— Rummels- 
burg,  E  suburb  of  Berlin,  Germany,  pop.  comm.  52. 

Boxtel  (bfiks'ifl)  vil.  At  comm.  N.  Brabant  prov.  Netherlands,  pop.  comm.  9. 

Boyaca  (bo'ya-kii')  dopt.  Colombia, S.  America,  17,654  □  pop.  586,  #  Tunja  —  town  of  same, 
pop.  mun.  dist.  7;  battle  1819. 

Boyana  or  Bojana  (bo-ya'na)  riv.  Albania  &  on  Montenegrin  boundary,  Lake  Scutari  to 
Adriatic. 

Boyd  (boid)co.  NEKy.  150  □  pop.  23,  X  Catlettsburg.  —  co.  N  Nebr.  535  □  pop.  9,  X  Butte. 
Boyertown  (boi'er-toun)  min.  bor.  Berks  co.  Pa.  13  m.  E  of  Reading,  pop.  2. 

Boyle  (boil)  co.  E  cen.  Ky.  186  □  pop.  15,  X  Danville. 

Boylston  (boilz'tun)  town,  Worcester  co.  Mass,  near  Worcester,  pop.  1. 

Boyne  (boin)  riv.  70  m.  long,  E  Ireland  ;  battle  of  the  Boyne,  1690.  —  city,  X  of  Charle¬ 
voix  co.  Mich.  pop.  5. 

Bozeman  ( boz'mSn)  city,  X  of  Gallatin  co.  Montana,  pop.  5. 

Bozen  (bo'tsen)  Ital.  Bolzano  (bol-tsa'no)  comm.  Tirol,  Austria,  33  m.  N  of  Trent,  p.  24. 
Bra  (bra)  cml.  town,  Cuneo  prov.  Piedmont,  Italy,  pop.  comm.  16. 

Brabant  (bra-bint'  or  bra'bant ;  F.  bra'baN')  old  duchy  of  the  Netherlands;  N.  Brabant 
belongs  to  Neth.  —  prov.  Belgium,  1,292  □  pop.  1,470,  #  Brussels. 

Braccfano  (brat-cha'no)  comm.  Rome  prov.  Italy,  pop.  6. 

Bracken  (brik'’n)  co.  NE  Ky.  204  □  pop.  10,  X  Brookville. 

Brackenridge  (brik'’n-rTj)  bor.  Allegheny  co.  Pennsylvania,  pop.  3. 

Brackwede  ( brak'va'de)  vil.  Westphalia  prov.  Prussia,  pop.  comm.  11. 

Braddock  (brid'izk)  bor.  Allegheny  co.  Pa.  pop.  19;  Braddock’s  defeat,  1755. 
Bradentown  (bra'den-toun)  city,  X  of  Manatee  co.  Florida,  pop.  2. 

Bradford  (brid'ferd)  co.  NE  Fla.  539  □  pop.  14,  X  Starke. —  co.  NNE  Pa.  1,145  □  pop. 
55,  X  Towanda.  —vil.  Darke  &  Miami  cos.  O.  pop.  2.  —  city,  McKean  co.  Pa.  pop.  15. 
—  vil.  Orange  co.  Vt.  pop.  1.  —  mfg.  city  &  county  bor.  Yorkshire,  England,  8  m.  W  of 
Leeds,  pop.  289.  „  „  _  ,  „  . .  _ 

Bradford  on  Avon  (a'vc5n)  town,  Wiltshire,  England,  6  m.  E  S  E  of  Bath,  pop.  5. 

Bradlng  (bra'dlng)  par.  Isle  of  Wight,  England,  pop.  2. 

Bradley  (brid'll)  CO.  S  S  E  Ark.  659  □  pop.  15,  X  Warren.  — co.  S  E  Tenn.  336  □  pop.  16, 
X  Cleveland,  —  vil.  Kankakee  co.  Ill.  pop.  2. 

Bradley  Beach,  bor.  Monmouth  co.  New  Jersey,  pop.  2. 

Bradner  (brid'ner)  vil.  Wood  co.  O.  17  m.  W  of  Sandusky,  pop.  1. 

Brady  (bra'dl)  city,  McCulloch  co.  Texas,  pop.  3 

Braga  (bra'ga)  dist.  Minho  prov.,  Portugal,  1,040  □  pop.  382.  —  anc.  Brac  ara  Augus  ta, 

its  #  pop.  24.  _  .  .  „  ,  .  . 

Braganca  (bra-gaN'sa)  town,  San  Paulo  state,  Brazil,  pop.  10.  spt.  town,  Para  state, 
Brazil,  100  m.  N  F,  of  Para.  p.  17.  —  dist.  (2,513  □  p.  192)  &  town  (p.  5)  NE  Portugal. 
Brahmanbaria  (bra'mqn-ba'rT-d)  town,  Tippera  dist.  Bengal  prov.  Br.  India,  pop.  20. 


Brahmaputra  (bra'mci-poo'trd)  anc.  Dy'arda'nes  or  (Eda'nes,  sacred  riv.  Tibet  &  NE 
India,  about  1,800  m.  long. 

Braid  wood  (brad'wdod)  city,  Will  co.  Illinois,  pop.  2. 

Br&lla  (bra-e'la)  dept.  Great  Wallachia,  Roumania,  1,683  □  pop.  181.— cml.  port  in  same 
on  Danube  riv.  pop.  comm.  65. 

Braine— 1’  Alleud  (brSn/-la/lQ')  comm.  Brabant  prov.  Belgium,  pop.  9 
Braine— le— Comte  (-le-kSNt')  comm.  Hainaut  prov.  Belgium,  pop.  9. 

Brainerd  (bra'nerdj  city,  X  of  Crow  Wing  co.  Minnesota,  pop.  9. 

Braintree  (bran'tre)  town,  Norfolk  co.  Mass.  10  m.  S  of  Boston,  pop.  8. —  mfg.  town, 
Essex  co.  England,  pop.  6. 

Bramwell  (brSm'wgl)  town,  Mercer  co.  West  Virginia,  pop.  1. 

Branch  (branch)  co.  S  Mich.  497  □  pop.  26,  X  Coldwater. 

Branchville  (branch'vTl)  town,  Orangeburg  co.  S.  C.  pop.  1. 

Branco.  Rio  (re'o  braq'ko)  riv.  N  Brazil,  S.  Am.  400  m.  long,  to  Rio  Negro. 

Braildeis  an  der  Elbe  (bran'dis  an  der  el'be)  town,  Bohemia,  Austria,  pop.  6 
Brandenburg  (bran'den-boorK)  prov.  Prussia,  15,383  □  pop.  4,093,  #  Berlin. —town  of 
same,  on  Havel  riv.  37  m.  W  S  W  of  Berlin,  pop.  54. 

Brandon  (brSn'd&n)  vil.  Rutland  co.  Vt.  pop.  2.  — city,  Manitoba,  Can.  pop.  14. 

Brandon  and  Byshottles  (bi'sh5t',,lz)  urban  dist.  Durham  co.  England,  pop.  18. 
Brandywine  (brSn'dl-winO  creek,  in  Pa.  &  Del.  ;  battle  1777. 

Branford  (brSn'ferd)  bor.  New  Haven  co.  Conn.  pop.  3. 

Branksome  (brSqk'swnt)  former  urban  dist.  Dorsetshire,  England,  now  part  of  Poole. 
Brant  (brSnt)  co.  Ontario,  Canada,  X  Brantford. 

Brantford  (brSnt'ferd)  city,  X  of  Brant  co.  Ontario,  Can.  on  Grand  river,  pop.  23. 

Bras  d’Or  (bra'  dor')  salt  lake,  50  m.  long,  Cape  Breton  island,  Nova  Scotia,  230  □. 
Brasschaet  (bras'sKat')  comm.  Antwerp  prov.  Belgium,  pop.  6. 

Bratsberg  ( bras' bSr'y’)  prov.  S  Norway,  on  coast,  5,864  □  pop.  108,  #  Skien. 

Bratslav  (brats-laf')  town,  Podolia,  Russia  in  Europe,  on  Bug  river,  pop.  10. 
Brattleboro  (br2t'’l-bur-o)  vil.  Windham  co.  Vt.  pop.  7. 

Braunau  (brou'nou)  town,  Bohemia,  Austria,  pop.  comm.  8. 

Braunsberg  (brouns'bSrK)  town,  East  Prussia  prov.  Prussia,  pop.  14. 

Brava  (bra'va)  S  isl.  Cape  Verde  group,  45  □  pop.  7. 

Braxton  (brSks't’n)  co.  cen.  W.  Va.  517  □  pop.  23,  X  Sutton. 

Bray  (bra)  parish,  Berkshire,  England,  pop.  3,  on  Thames  riv. ;  14  Vicar  of  Bray.*’  —town 
and  watering  place,  Wicklow  co.  Ireland,  pop.  7. 

Braymer  (bra'mer)  city,  Caldwell  co.  Missouri,  pop.  1. 

Brazil  (brd-ztl')  city,  Clay  co.  Ind.  pop.  9.  —  (brd-zTl';  Port.  pron.  bra-zel'),  The  United 
States  of,  federal  republic,  South  America,  3,218,130  □  pop.  21,565,  #  Rio  de  Janeiro. 
See  LEGISLATURE,  71. 

Brazoria  ( brd-zo'ri-d)  co.  S  E  Tex.  1,340  □  pop.  13,  X  Angleton. 

Brazos  (bra'zos)  riv.  of  Tex.  over  900  m.  long,  nav.  250  m.  flows  into  Gulf  of  Mexico.  — 
agr.  co.  E  cen.  Tex.  on  Brazos  riv.  597  □  pop.  19,  X  Bryan. 

Brazos  Peak,  peak,  San  Juan  mts.  S  Col.  11,274  ft.  high. 

Brazza  (brat'sa)  isl.  of  Dalmatia,  in  Adriatic  sea,  152  □  pop.  25. 

Brazzaville  (bra'za'vel')  river  port,  #  of  Middle  Congo  col.  French  Equatorial  Africa, 
on  Stanley  Pool. 

Breadalbane  (bred-61'ban)  dist.  W  Perthshire,  Scotland,  traversed  by  the  Grampians. 
Breathitt  (brgth'Tt)  co.  E  Ky.  483  □  pop.  18,  X  Jackson. 

Breaux  Bridge  (bro)  vil.  St.  Martin  parish,  Louisiana,  pop.  1. 

Brfeche-de-Roland  (breslU-de-ro/liiN')  defile,  Pyrenees  mts.  9,500  ft. 

Brechin  (bre'Kln;  brgK'In)  royal,  pari.  &  mun.  burgh,  Forfarshire,  Scot.  pop.  mun.  b.  8. 
Breckenrldge  (br5k'cn-rTj)  vil.  X  of  Wilkin  co.  Minn.  p.  2.—  city,  Caldwell  co.  Mo.  p.  1. 
Breckinridge  (brek'Tn-rTj)  co.  N  Ky.  568  □  pop.  21,  X  Hardinsburg. 

Brecknock  (brSk'ntfk)  or  Brecon  (brgk'wn)  bor.  X  of  Brecknockshire,  Wales,  on  Usk 
river,  pop.  6. 

Brecknockshire  (-sher)  or  Brecon,  agr.  &  past.  co.  S  Wales,  733  □  p.  59,  X  Brecknock. 
Breda  (bra-da')  town  &  comm.  N.  Brabant  prov.  Neth.  on  Mark  river,  pop.  comm.  28. 
Bredbury  and  Romlly  (brgd'ber-T,  r5m'I-lf )  urban  dist.  Cheshire,  England,  pop.  9. 
Breede  (bra'de)  large  riv.  S  W  Cape  prov.  U.  of  South  Africa. 

Breese  (brez)  vil.  Clinton  co.  Ill.  pop.  2. 

Bregan§on  (bre-gaN'sfiN')  fortified  isl.  Bay  of  Hyeres,  S  France. 

Breganze  (bra-gant'sa)  comm.  Vicenza  prov.  Venetia,  Italy,  pop.  5. 

Bregenz  (bra'ggnts)  anc.  Brigan'tium,  town,  #  of  Vorarlberg,  Austria,  on  Lake  of  Con¬ 
stance,  pop.  comm.  9. 

Breisach  (bri'ziiK)  town,  Baden,  Germany,  on  Rhine  riv.  pop.  4  ;  siege  1638. 

Breitenfeld  (bri'ten-f81t)  vil.  Saxony,  Ger.  near  Leipzig  ;  battle  1631. 

Bremen  (bre'm^n)  town,  Marshall  co.  Ind.  pop.  2.  —  (brSm'2n  ;  G.  bra'm£n)  port  &  free 
Hanse  city,  on  Weser  riv.  Ger.  pop.  245,  with  its  ter.  a  Ger.  state,  99  □  pop.  300. 
Bremer  (bre'mer)  co.  NE  Io.  434  □  pop.  16,  X  Waverly. 

Bremerhaven  (brSm'er-ha'v’n  ;  bra'mer-ha/f^n)  spt.  at  mouth  of  Weser  riv.  Germany, 
pop.  23  ;  belongs  to  state  of  Bremen. 

Bremerton  (brgm'er-tMn)  city,  Kitsap  co.  Wash.  pop.  3 ;  Puget  Sound  Navy  Yard. 
Brenham  (brSn'am)  city,  X  of  Washington  co.  Texas,  pop.  5. 

Brenner  Pass  (brSn'er)  Tirol,  Austria,  19  m.  S  by  E  of  Innsbruck  ;  4,470  ft. 

Brenta  (brSn'ta)  anc.  Medo'acus  Ma'jor,  riv.  Tirol  (Austria)  through  Venetia  (Italy)  to 
lagoons  of  Venice,  ab.  100  m. 

Brentford  (brSnt'ferd)town,  X  of  Middlesex  co.  England,  on  Thames  river,  pop.  17. 
Brentwood  (brSnt'wbod)  urban  dist.  Essex  co.  England,  pop.  7. 

Brescia  (bra'sha)  prov.  Lombardy,  Italy,  1,807  Dpop.  596.  —  anc.  Brix'ia,  its  #  pop.  83. 
Breslau  (brSs'lou)  Pol.  Wraclaw  (vrats'laf)  govt.  dist.  Silesia  prov.  Prussia,  5,208  □ 
pop.  1,841.  —  its  #  a  cml.  city  on  Oder  riv.  #  of  Silesia,  pop.  512. 

Bressulre  (brg'swer')  town  &  comm.  dept.  Deux-Sevres,  France,  pop.  6. 

Brest  (brSst)  spt.  &  fortified  city,  dept.  Finist^re,  France,  pop.  73,  communal  pop.  91. 
Brest-Lltovsk  IbrSst'-lye-tSfsk')  Pol.  BrzeSC-Lltewski  (bzhSshch'-le-tfif'skT)  town, 
Grodno  govt.  Poland,  Russia,  pop.  48. 

Bretagne  (bre-tan'y’)  Eng.  Brittany  (brTt'd-nT)  old  prov.  N  W  France,  between  English 

channel  on  the  N  and  Atlantic  ocean  on  the  S. 

Brevard  (bre-vard'),  co.  SE  Fla.  1,025  □  pop.  5,  X  Titusville. 

Brdvent  (bra  vaN')  mt.  of  Alps,  Haute-Savoie,  near  Mt.  Blanc,  8,280  ft.  high. 

Breves  (bra'vSsh)  town,  Para  state,  Brazil,  on  Marajo  island,  pop.  17. 

Brewer  (broo'er)  city,  Penobscot  co.  Maine,  pop.  6. 

Brewer,  Mount,  peak,  Sierra  Nevada,  Cal.  13,886  ft.  high. 

Bfewnow  (brzhgv'nof)  comm.  Bohemia,  Austria,  pop.  11. 

Brewster  (broo'ster),  co.  W  Tex.  5,935  □  pop.  5,  X  Alpine.  —  vil.  Putnam  co.  N.  Y.  pop.  1. 
Brewton  '  broc/tun)  town,  X  of  Escambia  co.  Alabama,  pop.  2. 

Breyell  (bri'gl)  vil.  Rhine  Prov.  Prussia,  pop.  comm.  6. 

Breznobanya  (brSz'no-ba'nyo)  Ger.  Bries  (bres)  town  with  magistracy,  Zdlyorn  co.  Hun¬ 
gary,  pop.  4. 

Brdzova  (bra'zo-v5)  town,  Nyitra  co.  Hungary,  pop.  6. 

BrianQonKbre'aN'sfiN')  anc.  Brigan'tium,  fortified  town,  dept.  Hautes-Alpes,  France,  pop. 

3,  comm.  8  ;  4,330  ft.  above  sea. 

Brlanza  (bre-ant'sa)  hilly  but  fertile  dist.  S  of  Lake  Como,  Lombardy,  Italy. 

Briare  (bre'&r')  town,  dept.  Loiret,  France,  on  Loire  riv.  7  m.  S  E  of  Gien,  p.  4,  comm.  5. 
Bridal  Veil  (brld'al  val')  cataract,  900  ft.  Yosemite  valley,  California. 

Bridgend  (brTj'gndO  market  town,  Glamorganshire,  Wales,  pop.  8. 

Bridgeport  (brTj'port,  201)  town,  Jackson  co.  Ala.  pop.  2.  —  city,  pop.  102,  one  of  the 
X  of  Fairfield  co.  Conn.  —  city,  Lawrence  co.  Ill.  pop.  3.  —  vil.  Belmont  co.  O.  pop. 

4.  — bor.  Fayette  co.  Pa.  p.4.— bor.  Montgomery  co.  Pa.  p.  3.  —  town,  Wise  co.  Tex.  p.  2. 
Brldger  Peak  (brTj'er)  Gallatin  co.  Mont.  9,106  ft.  high. 

Bridgeton  (brlj't?4n)  city,  X  of  Cumberland  co.  New  Jersey,  pop.  14. 

Bridgetown  (-toun7)  cml.  city,  #  of  Barbados,  Br.  West  Indies,  pop.  17. 

Bridge ville  (-vil)  bor.  Allegheny  co.  Pennsylvania,  pop.  2. 

Bridgewater  (-w6'ter)  town,  Aroostook  co.  Me.  pop.  1.— town,  Plymouth  co.  Mass. 

pop.  8.  —  bor.  Beaver  co.  Pa.  pop.  1. 

Bridgnorth  (brTj'north')  mun.  bor.  Shropshire,  England,  pop.  6. 

Bridgton  (brTj'tun)  vil.  Cumberland  co.  Me.  pop.  1. 

Bridgwater  (brTj'wb'ter)  mun.  bor.  Somersetshire,  England,  pop.  17. 


Bosna  Serai.  See  Sarajevo. 
Boszonn^ny.  See  HajdubO- 


I  szOrmeny. 

,  Botuschanl. 


See  Boto$ ani. 


I  Bourgogne.  See  Bukoundy.  Bracara  Augusta.  See  Braga.  I  Braunschweig.  See  Brunswick.  I  Brecknockstiire. 

I  Boz  Dagh.  See  Tmolus,  Mount.  Brass6.  See  Kronstadt.  |  Brecon.  See  Brecknock,  |  Breed’s  Hill.  See  Bunkkr  Hill. 


ale  senate,  care,  am,  account,  Him,  ask,  sofa  ;  eve,  Svent,  fend,  reefent,  maker ;  ice,  ill ;  old,  febey,  orb,  ftdd,  sSft,  connect ;  use,  unite,  urn,  up,  circus,  menu ; 
to-od,  foot ;  out,  oil  /chair ;  go ;  sing,  iijk  ;  *ben,  thin;  nature,  verdyre  (250) ;  k  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144) ;  bow ;  yet ;  zh  =  x  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Guidb. 
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Bridlington  (brld'lIng-tSuibQr'lIng-tun)  spt.  mun.  bor.  East  Riding,  Yorkshire,  Eng.  p.14. 
Brldpsrt  (brld'port)  man.  bor.  Dorsetshire,  England,  on  English  channel,  pop.  G. 

Brieg  (brek)  town,  Silesia,  Prussia,  on  Oder  river,  pop.  29. 

Brienz  (bre-SntsQ  vil.  on  Lake  of  Brieuz,  Bern  canton,  Switzerland,  pop.  comm.  3. 
Brlerlield  (bri'er-feld)  urban  dist.  Lancashire,  England,  pop.  8. 

Brierley  Hill  (bri'er-ll)  mfg.  town,  Staffordshire,  England,  pop.  12. 

Brlesen  (bre'zfn)  town,  W.  Prussia  prov.  Prussia,  pop.  8. 

Brigham  (brlg'dm)  city,  X  of  Boxelder  co.  Utah,  pop.  4. 

Brlghouse  (brlg'lious')  muu.  bor.  West  Riding,  Yorkshire,  England,  pop.  21. 

Brighton (bri't&n)  town,  Jefferson  co.  Ala.  pop.  2.  —  town,  Essex  co.  Yt.  pop.  2.  —  county 
bor.  East  Sussex,  England,  on  English  channel,  pop.  131 ;  wateriug  place.  —  town,  Vic¬ 
toria,  Australia,  pop.  11,  local  govt,  area  12  ;  suburb  of  Melbourne  &  watering  place. 
Brihuega  (bre-wa'ga)  town,  Guadalajara  prov.  Spain,  on  Tajufia  river,  pop.  comm.  3. 
Brilon  (bre'lon)  town,  Westphalia  prov.  Prussia,  about  22  m.  E  of  Arnsberg,  pop.  5. 
Brhldaban  (brTn'da-bun')  town,  Muttra  dist.  United  Provs.  Br.  India,  on  Jumna  riv.  p.  32. 
Brindisi  (bren'de-ze)  anc.  Brdndd'sium,  city  .X:  spt.  Lecce  prov.  Italy,  pop.  comm.  28. 
Brinkley  (brtqk'lT)  town,  Monroe  co.  Ark.  pop.  2. 

Brioni  (bre-o'ne)  isls.  in  Adriatic,  near  Pola,  Austria;  noted  marble  quarries. 

Brisbane  (brlz'ban)  spt.  city,  #  of  Queensland,  Australia,  pop.  35,  within  10-mile  radius 
incl.  South  Brisbane  139.  —  co.  N.  S.  W.  Australia,  pop.  10. 

Briscoe  (brta'ko)  co.  N  W  Tex.  903  □  pop.  2,  X  Silvertou. 

Brlslghella  (bre'ze-ggUla)  comm.  Ravenna  prov.  Italy,  7  m.  SW  of  Faenza,  pop.  14. 
Bristol  (brTs'Uil)  co.  S  E  Mass.  567  □  pop.  319,  XXX  Fall  River,  Taunton,  and  New  Bed¬ 
ford.  —  co.  E  R.  I.  24  □  pop.  18.  —  its  X  a  apt.  on  Narragansett  Bay,  pop.  9.  —  bor.  Hart¬ 
ford  co.  Conn.  pop.  town  10.—  town,  Lincoln  co.  Me.  pop.  2.— town,  Graf  ton  co.  N.  H.  pop. 
1.  —  bor.  Bucks  co.  Pa.  pop.  9.  —  town,  Sullivan  co.  Tenu.  pop.  7.  —  vil.  Addison  co.  Vt. 
pop.  1.  —  city,  geographically  in  Washington  co.  Va.  2  □  pop.  6,  adjoining  Bristol,  Tenn. 
—  cml.  city  &  county  bor.  England,  on  Avon  riv.  118  m.  by  rail  W  of  London,  pop.  357. 
Bristol  Bay,  inlet  of  Pacific,  Alaska,  54°  N  lat.,  160°  W  Ion.  — dist.  S  W  Alaska,  pop.  5. 
Bristol  Channel,  arm  of  Atlantic  between  Wales  and  S  W  England. 

Bristow  ( brls'to)  city,  Creek  co.  Okla.  pop.  2. 

British  America,  Br.  possessions  N  of  the  United  States,  i.  e.,  Canada,  Newfoundland, 
and  Labrador;  sometimes,  all  Br.  possessions  in  America. 

British  Bechuanaland,  former  colony,  now  part  of  Cape  prov.  Union  of  South  Africa. 
See  Bechoanalaud  (Gaz.). 

British  Columbia,  prov.  Can.  on  Pac.  coast,  355,855  □  pop.  392,  #  Victoria. 

British  Bast  Africa,  ter.  E  Africa,  N  of  German  E.  Africa,  &  W  of  Jub  riv.  incl.  East 
Africa  Protectorate,  Uganda  Protectorate,  and  isls.  of  Zauzibar  &  Pemba,  426,520  □. 
British  Empire,  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  and  its  possessions. 
British  Guiana,  ter.  N  S.  Am.  90,500  D  pop.  296,  %  Georgetown. 

British  Honduras,  colony,  Cen.  Am.  8,598  □  pop.  41,  #  Belize. 

British  India,  that  part  of  the  Indian  Empire  under  direct  British  administration,  that 
is,  all  of  India  except  native  states  &  Ft.  &  Port,  possessions,  1,097,901  □  pop.  244,268, 
#  Delhi  since  1912,  previously  Calcutta. 

British  Isles,  The,  isl.  group,  W  Europe,  comprising  Great  Britain,  Ireland,  &  adjacent 
isls.  121,391  □  pop.  46,366,  #  London. 

British  North  Borneo,  protectorate,  Borneo,  31,106  □  pop.  200,  #  Sandakan. 

British  Somaliland,  protectorate, E  Africa,  Sof  Gulf  of  Aden,  68,000  □  p.  303,  #  Berbers. 
Brito  (bre'to)  spt.  town,  S  W  Nicaragua. 

Briton  Ferry  (brlt'an)  spt.  town  &  par.  Glamorganshire,  Wales,  pop.  8. 

Britt  (brtt)  town,  Hancock  co.  Iowa,  pop.  1. 

Britz  (brtts)  officially  Berlin-Britz,  vil.  Brandenburg  prov.  Prussia,  pop.  comm.  12. 
Brive  (brev)  town,  dept.  Corr&ze,  France,  pop.  16,  comm.  21. 

Brlxen  (brik'sen)  town,  Tirol,  Austria,  pop.  6,  comm.  7. 

Brixham  (brik'sam)  spt.  Devonshire,  England,  on  Tor  bay,  pop.  8. 

Broa  (bro'a)  inlet,  S  coast  of  Cuba,  N  W  of  Zapata  swamp. 

Broach  (broch)  dist.  of  Northern  div.  Bombay  pres.  Br.  India,  1,467  □  pop.  307.  —  cml. 

city,  its  #  on  Narbada  river,  pop.  43;  one  of  oldest  ports  in  western  India. 

Broad  River,  200  m.  long,  Blue  Ridge  mts.  N.  Carolina  to  Congareeriv.  S.  Carolina. 
Broads,  The  (br6dz)  low-lying  district  in  Norfolk  &  Suffolk  cos.  England,  marked  by  lake¬ 
like  expansions  of  the  rivers,  esp.  along  the  lower  courses  of  the  Yare  (y&r),  Bure  (bur), 
&  Waveney  (wav'ni),  or  by  shallow  lagoons  connected  with  the  rivers  by  channels. 
Broad'stairs  and  St.  Pe'ters,  urban  dist.  Kent  co.  England,  pop.  9. 

Broadtop  Mountain,  coal  field,  80  □  Bedford  &  Huntingdon  cos.  Pennsylvania. 
Broadwater  (brSd'wO'ter)  co.  cen.  Mont.  1,194  □  pop.  3,  X  Townsend. 

Brocken  (brbk'en)  mt.  3,745  ft.  Saxony  prov.  Prussia,  in  Harz  mts.  See  Brocken  specter. 
Brockport  ibrok'port)  vil.  Monroe  co.  N.  Y.  17  m.  WNW  of  Rochester,  pop.  4. 
Brockton  (brok'tihi)  mfg.  city,  Plymouth  co.  Massachusetts,  pop.  57 ;  shoes. 

Brockvllle  (brok'vil)  port  &  tow'n,  Ontario,  Canada,  on  St.  Lawrence  river,  pop.  9. 
Brockwayville  (brok'wa-vTl)  bor.  Jefferson  co.  Pennsylvania,  pop.  2. 

Brocton  (br5k'twn)  vil.  Chautauqua  co.  New  York,  pop.  1. 

Brod  (brod)  town,  Pozsega  co.  Slavonia,  Hungary,  on  the  Save,  pop.  10. 

Brodhead  (br5d'h§d')  city,  Green  co.  Wisconsin,  pop.  2. 

Brody  (br6'di)  frontier  town,  E  Galicia,  Austria,  pop.  comm.  18. 

Broich  (broiK)  vil.  Rhine  Prov.  Prussia,  pop.  6. 

Broken  Arrow,  city,  Tulsa  co.  Oklahoma,  pop.  2. 

Broken  Bow  (bo)  city,  X  of  Custer  co.  Nebraska,  pop.  2. 

Broken  Hill,  mun.  town,  W  New  South  Wales,  Australia,  pop.  31 ;  silver  mining. 
Bromberg  (brom'bSrK)  Pol.  Bydgoszcz  (bld'goshch)  govt.  dist.  Posen  prov.  Prussia, 
4,426  □  pop.  764.  —  town,  its  #  on  Brahe  riv.  pop.  58. 

Brome  (brorn)  co.  Quebec  prov.  Canada,  X  Knowlton. 

Bromley  (brum'll ;  br5m'-)  town,  Kent  co.  England,  about  9  m.  S  E  of  London,  pop.  34. 
Brompton  (bromp'tan ;  brbm'-)  W  sub.  of  London,  Eng.  —  sub.  of  Chatham,  Kent  co.  Eng. 
Bromsgrove  (brbmz'grov')  mfg.  town,  Worcestershire,  England,  pop.  9. 

Bronl  (bro'ne)  comm.  Pavia  prov.  Lombardy,  Italy,  near  Po  river,  pop.  6. 

Bronson  (brbnVn)  vil.  Branch  co.  Mich.  pop.  1. 

Bronte  (bron'ta)  town,  Catania  prov.  Sicily,  Italy,  W  foot  of  Mt.  Etna,  pop.  comm.  18. 
Bronx  River  (br5qks)  small  stream  in  N  New  York  city. 

Bronx,  The,  bor.  N  New  York  city,  pop.  201. 

Bronx'ville,  vil.  Westchester  co.  New  York,  pop.  2. 

Brook  (brook)  town,  Newton  co.  Indiana,  pop.  1. 

Brooke  (brook)  agr.  co.  N  W.  Va.  89  □  pop.  11,  X  Wellesburg. 

Brookfield,  town,  Fairfield  co.  Conn.  pop.  1.  —  vil.  Cook  co.  Ill.  pop.  2.  —  town,  Worcester 
co.  Mass.  pop.  2.  —  city,  Linn  co.  Mo.  pop.  6.  —  town,  Orange  co.  Vt.  pop.  1. 
Brook'ha/ven,  city,  X  of  Lincoln  co.  Mississippi,  pop.  5. 

Brookings  (brook'Tngz)  co.  E  S.  Dak.  791  □  pop.  14.  —  city,  its  X  pop.  3. 

Brookland  (brook'ldnd)  town,  Lexington  co.  South  Carolina,  pop.  1. 

Brookline  (-lln)  town,  Norfolk  co.  Mass,  adjoining  Boston,  pop.  28. 

Brooklyn  (-lln)  town,  Windham  co.  Conn.  pop.  2.  —  vil.  St.  Clair  co.  Ill.  pop.  2.  —  town, 
Poweshiek  co.  Io.  pop.  1.  —  bor.  &  spt.  W  Long  Island,  part  of  New  York  city  &  coexten¬ 
sive  with  Kings  co.  pop.  1,634.  See  City  of  Churches. 

Brookport  (brdok'port)  city,  Massac  co.  Illinois,  pop.  1. 

Brooks  (brdoks)  co.  S  Ga.  514  □  pop.  24,  X  Quitman. 

Brooksville  (brdoks'vil)  town,  Hancock  co.  Maine,  pop.  1. 

Brook' ville,  town,  X  of  Franklin  co.  Ind.  pop.  2.  —  vil.  Montgomery  co.  O.  pop.  1.  —  bor. 
X  of  Jefferson  co.  Pa.  pop.  3. 

Broom,  Loch  (broom)  arm  of  the  sea,  W  coast  of  Ross  and  Cromarty  co.  Scotland. 
Broome  (brobm)  co.  S  N.  Y.  705  □  pop.  79,  X  Binghamton. 

Bross,  Mount  (br<5s)  peak,  in  Middle  Park,  Col.  9,468  ft.  high. 

Brotzingen  (brfi'tsing-en)  former  vil.  Baden,  Germany,  now  part  of  Pforzheim. 
Broughton  Bay  (brS'tan)  on  E  coast  Korea,  in  39°  N  lat. 

Broughty  Ferry  (brfi'ti)  burgh,  Forfarshire,  Scotland,  on  Firth  of  Tay,  pop.  11. 
Brown,  CO.  W  Ill.  297  □  pop.  10,  X  Mount  Sterling.  —  co.  S  cen.  Ind.  324  □  pop.  8,  X 
Nashville.  —  co.  N  E  Kan.  571  □  pop.  21,  X  Hiawatha.  —  co.  S  Minn.  612  □  pop.  20, 
X  New  Ulm.  —  co.  N  Nebr.  1,235  □  pop.  6,  X  Ainsworth.  —  co.  S  W  O.  481  □  pop. 


25,  X  Georgetown.  —  co.  N  E  S.  Dak.  1,750  □  pop.  26,  X  Aberdeen.  —  co.  N  cen. 
Tex.  956  □  pop.  23,  X  Brown  wood.  —  co.  N  E  Wis.  529  □  pop.  54,  X  Green  Bay. 

Brownhills  (brouu'hllz')  town,  Staffordshire,  England,  pop.  17. 

Browns'town,  town,  X  of  Jackson  co.  Ind.  pop.  1.  —  bor.  Cambria  co.  Pa.  pop.  1. 

Browns  Valley,  vil.  Traverse  co.  Minnesota,  pop.  1. 

Brownsville  (brounz'vTl)  bor.  Fayette  co.  Pa.  pop.  2.  —  city,  X  of  Haywood  co.  Tenn. 
pop.  3.  —  city  &  spt.  X  of  Cameron  co.  Tex.  pop.  11  ;  site  of  Fort  Brown. 

Brownville  (broun'vil)  town,  Piscataquis  co.  Maine,  pop.  2. 

Brownwood  (broun'wbod),  city,  X  of  Brown  co.  Texas,  pop.  7. 

Broxton  (brSks't&n)  city,  Coffee  co.  Georgia,  pop.  1. 

Brozas  (bro'thiis)  town,  Caceres  prov.  Spain,  pop.  comm.  5. 

Brozzi  (brSt'se)  town,  Italy,  6  in.  W  of  Florence,  on  Arno  river,  pop.  comm.  12. 

Bruay  (brii'g')  town  &  comm.  dept.  Pas-de-Calais,  France,  pop.  18. 

Bruay-sur— l’Escaut  (-siir-lSs'ko')  town,  dept.  Nord,  France,  pop.  5,  comm.  8. 

Bruce  (broos)  co.  N  W  Ontario,  Canada,  X  Walkertou.  —  co.  S.  Isl.  New'  Zealand,  pop.  8. 

Bruchsal  (brdoK'zal)  town,  grand  duchy  of  Baden,  Germany,  pop.  15. 

Bruck  an  der  Leitha  (brook  an  der  ll'ta)  comm.  Lower  Austria,  pop.  6. 

Bruck  an  der  Mur  (moor)  town,  Styria,  Austria,  pop.  7,  comm.  8. 

Bruges  (broo'jSz;  F.  pron.  briizh)  Du.  Brugge  (broog'e)  city,  #  of  West  Flanders  prov. 
Belgium,  pop.  comm.  53. 

Brugherlo  (broo-gfi're-o)  comm.  Milan  prov.  Lombardy,  Italy,  pop.  6. 

Brule  (brool ;  broo'la)  co.  S  S.  Dak.  837  □  pop.  6,  X  Chamberlain. 

Brumath  (broc/mat)  or  Brumpt  (brdompt)  town,  Alsace-Lorraine,  Germany,  pop.  6. 

Brummen  (broom'en)  vil.  &  comm.  Gelderlaud,  Netherlands,  pop.  comm.  8. 

Brunanburh  (brdo'ndn-bfirg)  battlefield  (a.  d.  937)  of  uncertain  location,  England. 

Brunei  (broo-ni')  sultanate  under  Brit,  protection,  about  3,000  □  pop.  about  25,  N 
Borneo,  Malay  archipelago.  —  spt.  its  #  pop.  10. 

Briinn  (brim)  Boh.  Brno  (bbr'no)  mfg.ycity,  #  of  Moravia,  Austria,  70  m.  N  N  E  of 
Vienna,  pop.  126.  * 

Brunswick  (brunz'wlk)  co.  S  E  N.  C.  790  □  pop.  14,  X  Southport.  —  co.  S  Va.  557  □ 
pop.  19,  X  Lawrenceville.  — city,  spt.  &  X  of  Glynn  co.  Ga.  pop.  10.  —  vil.  Cumberland 
co.  Me.  pop. 5.  —  town,  Frederick  co.  Md.  pop.  4.  —  city,  Chariton  co.  Mo.  pop.  2.  —  town, 
Victoria,  Australia,  suburb  of  Melbourne,  pop.  32.  —  Ger .  Braunschweig  (broun'shviK/ 
duchy,  a  state  of  Germany,  1,418  □  pop.  494.  —  its  #  35  m.  S  E  of  Hanover,  pop.  144. 

Brusa  or  Brussa  (broo'sa)  vilayet,  N  W  Asia  Minor,  25,400  □  pop.  1,627.  —  anc.  Pru'ba, 
its  #,  about  60  m.  S  of  Constantinople,  pop.  80. 

Brussels  (brus'£lz)  Fr.  Bruxelles  (brii'sSl')  city,  #  of  Belgium  and  of  Brabant  prov. 
on  Senne  river,  pop.  177,  with  suburbs  720.  See  Brussels  Conference. 

BriiX  (bruks)  tow  n  &  comm.  Bohemia,  Austria,  pop.  26. 

Bryan  (bri'dn)  co.  E  S  E  Ga.  431  □  pop.  7,  X  Clyde.  —  co.  S  Okla.  928  □  pop.  30,  X  Du¬ 
rant. —vil.  X  of  Williams  co.  O.  pop.  4.  —  city,  X  of  Brazos  co.  Tex.  pop.  4. 

Bryansk  (bryansk)  town,  Orel  govt.  Russia,  on  Desna  river,  pop.  28. 

Bryn  Mawr  (brin  mar')  vil.  Montgomery  co.  Pa. ;  seat  of  college  for  women. 

Brynmawr  (brun'mour')  town,  Brecknockshire,  Wales,  pop.  8. 

Brzezany  (bzhS-zha'm)  town,  Galicia,  Austria,  pop.  comm.  13. 

Brzeziny  (bzhe-zhe'm)  town,  Warsaw  govt.  Poland,  Russia  in  Europe,  pop.  7. 

Bua  (boo'a)  agr.  isl.  Dalmatia,  Austria,  in  Adriatic  sea,  opposite  Trau,  pop.  2. 

Buad  (bwad)  isl.  W  of  Samar,  Philippine  islands,  13  □. 

Bubastis  (bti-bSs'tTs)  ruined  city,  Lower  Egypt,  in  Nile  delta. 

Bubentsch  (boo-bSneh')  vil.  near  Prague,  Bohemia,  Austria,  pop.  comm.  11. 

BublitZ  (boo'blits)  town,  Pomerania  prov.  Prussia,  pop.  6. 

Bucaramanga  (boo-ka'ra-maq'ga)  town,  #  of  Santander,  Colombia,  p.  mun.  dist.  20. 

Bucas  (boo-kas')  isl.  Philippine  isls.  N  E  of  Mindanao,  43  □  pop.  1. 

Buccaneer  Archipelago  (buk'a-ner')  in  Indian  oc.  off  N  W  Australia;  to  W.  Australia. 

Buccherl  (book-k&'re)  comm.  Syracuse  prov.  Sicily,  Italy,  pop.  5. 

Bucchianico  ( book'kya-ne'ko)  comm.  Chieti  prov.  Abrazzi  e  Molise,  Italy,  pop.  5. 

Buccino  (boot-che'n5)  town,  Salerno  prov.  Campania,  Italy,  pop.  comm.  5. 

Buchanan  (bu-kSn'an;  ba-k5n'dn)  co.  E  Io.  567  □  pop.  20,  X  Independence.  —  co.  W  N  W 
Mo.  408  □  pop.  93,  X  St.  Joseph.  —  co.  S  W  part  of  Va.  514  □  pop.  12,  X  Grundy.  — 
vil.  Berrien  co.  Mich.  pop.  2. 

Bucharest  (boeyka-rgst' ;  bu'-)  Roam.  Bucuresti  (bdo'koo-rasht'y’)  cml.  city,  #  of  Rou- 
mania,  on  DSmbovi^a  river,  pop.  338. 

Buchholz  (bobK'holts)  town,  Saxony  kingdom,  Germany,  pop.  10. 

Buchtel  (bdbk'tel)  vil.  Athens  co.  Ohio,  pop.  1. 

Bucine  (boo-che'na)  comm.  Arezzo  prov.  Tuscany,  Italy,  pop.  8. 

Buckau  (bobk'ou)  former  town,  Saxony  prov.  Prussia,  now'  part  of  Magdeburg. 

Blickeburg  (biik'e-boorK)  town,  #  of  Schaumburg-Lippe,  Germany,  pop.  6. 

Buckfield  (buk'feld)  vil.  Oxford  co.  Me.  14  m.  NN  W  of  Auburn,  pop.  1. 

Buckhannon  (buk'hXn'an)  town,  X  of  Upshur  co.  W.  Va.  on  Buckhannon  river,  pop.  2. 

Buckhaven,  Methll,  and  Innerleven  (buk-ha'v’n,  mSth'Yl,  in'er-le'v’n)  burgh,  Fife- 
shire,  Scotland,  pop.  15. 

Buckie  (buk'T)  spt.  burgh,  Banffshire,  Scotland,  pop.  9. 

Buckingham  (buk'ing-h5m)  co.  S  cen.  Va.  584  □  pop.  15,  X  Buckingham.  —  mun.  bor. 
X  of  Buckinghamshire,  Eng.  pop.  3.  —  (pron.  -am)  co.  Tasmania,  pop.  51.  —  See  Buck¬ 
inghamshire  ( Gaz .). 

Buckinghamshire  ( -dm-sher)  or  Buckingham  or  Bucks,  inland  co.  England,  749  □ 

pop.  220,  X  Buckingham. 

Buckland  (buk'land)  town,  Franklin  co.  Mass,  on  Deerfield  riv.  pop.  2.  —  co.  New  South 
Wales,  Australia,  pop.  8. 

Buckley  (buk'lt)  town,  Pierce  co.  Wash.  19  m.  ESE  of  Tacoma,  pop.  1.  — mfg.  urban 
dist.  Flintshire,  Wales,  pop.  6. 

Bucks  (bilks)  co.  S  E  Pa.  608  □  pop.  77,  X  Doylestown.  —  See  Buckinghamshire  (Gaz.). 

Buckskin  Mountain,  peak  of  Park  range,  Ool.  14,296  ft.  high. 

Bucksport  (buks'port;  201)  town,  Hancock  co.  Maine,  pop.  2. 

Bucyrus  (bu-si'nls)  city,  X  of  Crawford  co.  O.  pop.  8. 

Buczacz  (bob'cliach)  comm.  Galicia,  Austria,  pop.  14. 

Buda  (boo'da)  Ger.  Ofen  (  o'fen)  former  town,  on  rt.  bank  Danube  ;  now  part  of  Budapest. 

Budafok  (bo6M<5-fok)  town,  Pest-Pilis-Solt-Kiskun  co.  Hungary,  pop.  comm.  11. 

Budaors  (bdb'd5-firs)  town,  Pest-Pilis-Solt-Kiskun  co.  Hungary,  pop.  comm.  7. 

Budapest  (boo'da- pest')  city,  ^  of  Hungary,  geographically  in  &  X  of  Pest-Pilis-Solt- 
Kiskun  co.  75  □  pop.  880 ;  includes  since  1873  the  former  towns  Buda  on  rt.  bank  of 
Danube,  &  Pest  (Hung.  pSsht)  on  left. 

Budaun  (bdb-doun')  dist.  of  Roliilkhand  div.  United  Provs.  of  Agra  &  Oudh,  Br.  India, 
1,987  □  pop.  1,053.  —  town,  its  #  29  m.  S  S  W  of  Bareilly,  pop.  39. 

Buddh  Gaya  (bobd'  ga'ya)  vil.  Gaya  dist.  Bihar,  Br.  India;  Buddhistic  remains. 

Budrio  (boo-dre'o)  comm.  Bologna  prov.  Emilia,  Italy,  pop.  18. 

Budrum  (bdod'room')  anc.  Halicarnas'sus,  spt.  on  Gulf  of  Kos,  Smyrna  vilayet,  Asia 
Minor,  pop.  6. 

Biidszentmihaly  (biid'sSnt-me'hal-y’)  town,  Szabolcs  co.  Hungary,  pop.  comm.  8. 

Budweis  (bdot'vls)  Boh.  Budejovice  (boo'dya-yo-ve-tsg)  town,  S  Bohemia,  Austria,  on 
Moldau  river,  pop.  comm.  45. 

Budzanow  (bdod-za'noof)  town,  Galicia,  Austria,  pop.  comm.  5. 

Bile  a  (boo-a'a)  town,  #  of  Kamerun,  W  Africa. 

Buena  Esperanza  (bwa'na  es'pa-ran'sa;  268)  gulf,  W  coast  Oriente  prov.  Cuba. 

Buenaventura  (bw'a'na-ven-too'ra)  spt.  town,  Valle  del  Cauca  dept.  Colombia,  on  inlet  of 
Pac.  oc.  pop.  mun.  dist.  6.  —spt.  town,  Ecuador,  3°  48'  N,  pop.  5. 

Buena  Vista  (bu'na  vis'ta)  co.  NW  Io.  571  □  pop.  16,  X  Storm  Lake,  —  town,  X  of 
Chaffee  co.  Col.  pop.  1.  —  town,  X  of  Marion  co.  Ga.  pop.  1.  —  city,  geographically  in 
Rockbridge  co.  Va.  3  □  pop.  3.  — (bwa'na  ves'ta)  battlefield  (1847)  near  Saltillo,  Coa- 
huila  state,  Mexico. 

Buenos  Aires  (bwa'nos  i'ras ;  bo'nws  a'rlz)  chief  prov.  of  Argentina,  S.  America,  117,807  □ 
pop.  1,803,  #  La  Plata,  —  city,  *  of  Argentina,  on  Plata  riv.  72  □  pop.  1,384. 

Buenos _Aires,  Lake,  large  lake,  N  W  Santa  Cruz  ter.  Argentina. 

Buer  (boor)  min.  vil.  Westphalia,  Prussia,  9  m.  N  by  E  of  Essen,  pop.  comm.  62. 

Buet,  Mont  (mSN'  bwg')  mt.  Pennine  Alps,  E  Haute-Savoie,  France,  10,200  ft.  high. 


Brles.  See  Brezn6ba'nya. 

Brigantinus  Lacua.  See  Con¬ 
stance,  Lake  of. 

Brigantium.  See  Bregenz. 
Brigantium.  See  Brian^on. 


Britain.  See  Great  Britain. 
British  Baluchistan.  See  Ba¬ 
luchistan. 

British  Central  Africa  Protec¬ 
torate.  See  Nvasaland. 


British  New  Guinea.  See  Pap¬ 
ua.  Territory  of. 

Brittany.  See  Bretagne. 
Brixia.  See  Brescia. 

Brno.  See  Brunn. 


Broos.  See  Szaszvaros. 
Brotton.  See  Skelton  and 
Brotton. 

Brouea.Broussa.Vars.  of  Brusa. 

Brugge.  See  Bruges. 


Brumpt.  See  Brumath. 
Brundusium.  See  Brindisi. 
Bruttium.  See  Calabria. 
Bruxelles.  See  Brussels. 
Brzesc-Litewski.  See  Brest- 


Litovsk. 

Bucuresti.  See  Bucharest. 
Budejovice.  See  Budweis. 
Buen  Ayre.  See  Bonaire. 
Bufarik.  Var.  of  Boufarjk. 


□  means  square  miles  ;  #,  capital;  X,  co.  seat;  agr.,  agricultural ;  cml.,  commercial ;  mfg.,  manufacturing  ;  min.,  mining  ;  spt.,  seaport ;  tp.,  township  ;  vil.,  village. 
Population  is  given  in  nearest  thousands :  2  —  1,500  to  2,499  ;  3  2,500  to  3,499,  etc. ;  less  than  1,000  not  given.  See  Abbreviations,  p.  2379. 
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—  town,  x  of  Johnson  co.  Wyo.  pop.  1. 

BufrmWhi '  u  l'  Park  ra"ge’  Jackson  co.  Col.  13,541  ft 
Buford  (bu'lerd)  town,  Gwinnett  co.  Georgia,  non  2 


See  Queen  City  of  the  Lakes. 
high. 


KISSS- “rsr-  v“'"  c““ 

lufnrif^in^h^1  “a)J°"u,  Samara  govt.  Russia  in  Europe,  pop.  12. 

b  A  (“ffiffi  £K;;IE,™;8,ST,.‘  E"“*  *•— 

SffS  (boo/ha-laVtha;  189)  town,  Cordoba  pro?.  Spain,  pop.  comm  11 
Bu  e  (boo'yg)  town,  Istria,  Austria,  pop.  3,  comm.  7.  1 

Bujnurd  (boojOioord')  town,  Kliorassan  prov.  Persia,  pop.  8. 

/?° ?“'V.!'nS)  cro'vnland.  E  Austria,  4,031  □  pop.  800,  #  Czernowitz 

'-,0°  •*“-  *  • 

u .  „ul„  B, 

India,  1,899  □  pop.  1,124.  —  town,  its  #  pop.  19.  8  ’ 

Bulawayo  (boo'14-  ■••  -  -  -  1 

Buldana  (b661-t 
Bulgaria  (bdol- 

SSJ. 'y  .Yur.kl8h  Pr°vlI1?e>  1878  autonomous  principality,  1885  joined  by  Eastern  Roumelia 
1908  kmgdom;  Bulgaria  proper,  or  Northern  Bulgaria,  has  24,614  □  pop.  3,087-  or  South- 
E*st.ern  Roumkiua  (Ga,.).  See  Bulgarian,  n.  &  „ 

RSwiwnrf  ^  SEt-  b?wTn;  British  Somaliland,  40  m.  W  of  Berbera,  pop.  12. 

Buller  (bd61'er)  co.  South  Isl.  New  Zealand,  pop.  12.  F  G 

Rn  1  lfit8  K/r?riChan  ‘  bool'Sltz.  Sr  bSK'Sn)  vil.  Aberdeenshire,  Scotland.  See  Bullek,  h. 

N  Se“‘  Ky'  308  D  POP-  9,  X  Sheplierdsville.  ’ 

Bulloch  (bool'uk)  co  E  Ga.  887  □  pop.  26,  X  Statesboro. 

Bullock  (-uk)  co.  S  E  Ala.  610  Q  pop.  30,  X  Union  Springs. 

PnllRnn-  ,  rra  bool-yo'nas)  one  of  the  Pillars  of  Hercules  (which  see),  at  Ceuta. 

R^n„Rn  “;,-^re.aln’  N,E  VaJ  battles-  J"‘y  21,  1861,  August  29  and  30,  1862. 

Bully  (bii  le/)  town,  dept.  Pas-de-Calais,  France,  pop.  6,  comm.  7. 

^  mi“;.viI-  Westphalia,  Prussia,  now  part  of  Gelsenkirchen. 

BUln  Buln  (booln  booin')  co.  \  ictoria,  Australia,  pop.  41, 

Bulnes  (bool'iiSs)  city,  Ruble  prov.  Chile,  S.  America,  pop.  4. 

Bulsar  (bool-sar')  town,  Surat  dist.  Bombay  pres.  British  India,  pop.  13. 

Buluan  (boo-lo<y_an)  lake,  Cottabato  dist.  Mindanao,  Philippine  islands. 
nHSi,.T^0n  tan  soIfata"c^01-  Sorsogon  prov.  Luzon,  Philippine  islands,  4,053  ft. 
£  (  Cl!)  ,k1'J"!lC0\  W  N-  C-  G3U  D  P°P-  90,  x  Asheville.  See  buncombe,  n. 

iUSafufk?  (bQn'do-bflrg)  port,  Queensland,  Australia,  on  Burnett  river,  pop.  6. 
Bundelkhand  Agency  (bunMal-Kund')  collection  of  native  states,  subdivision  of  Central 
India  Agency,  India,  ab.  9,852  □  pop.  1,375. 

fundi  (boon'de)  native  state,  in  Rajputana  Agency,  India,  2,220  □  pop.  219.  —  its  #  p.  21. 
Bunker  Hill,  height  in  Charlestown,  Boston,  Mass. ;  battle  (June  17,  1775)  on  adjacent 
Breed  s  Hill,  where  monument  now  stands.  —  city,  Macoupin  co.  Ill.  pop.  1. 

Bunkie  (buijk'j)  town,  Avoyelles  parish,  Louisiana,  pop.  2. 

Bunol  (boo-nyol')  town,  Valencia  prov.  Spain,  pop.  comm.  5. 

Bunzlau  (boonts'lou)  town,  Silesia  prov.  Prussia,  pop.  16. 

Burano  (boo-ra'no)  island  &  town,  N  Italy,  in  Adriatic  sea,  near  Venice,  pop.  comm.  9. 
Burdekin  (bGr'd_e-kTn)  river,  E  Queensland,  Australia  ;  425  m.  long. 

Burdur  (boor' door')  or  Buldur  (bdSl'door')  town,  Asia  Minor,  65  m.  N  of  Adalia,  pop.  23. 
Burdwan  (bGr-dwan')  div.  of  Bengal  prov.  Br.  India,  13,949  □  pop.  8,467.  —  dist.  of  Bur- 
dwan  div.  2,689  □  pop.  1,538.  —  its  #  pop.  35. 

Bureau  (biPro)  co.  N  W  Ill.  881  □  pop.  44,  X  Princeton. 

Bureya  (boo-ra'ya)  riv.  480  m.  long,  Amur  prov.  E  Siberia  to  Amur  river. 

Burg  (boors)  town,  Saxony  prov.  Prus.  14  m.  N  E  of  Magdeburg,  p.  24.  —  See  Fehmarn. 
Burgas  (boor'gas')  dept.  E.  Roumelia,  Bulgaria,  4,577  □  pop.  336.  —  apt.  town,  its  #  on 
Gulf  of  Burgas,  pop.  13.  — ,  Gulf  of,  inlet  of  Black  sea,  E.  Roumelia. 

Burgdorf  (boorK'dGrf)  town,  Switzerland,  on  Etnmen  riv.  1 1  m.  N  E  of  Bern,  p.  comm.  9. 
BurgettStOWn  (bfir'jdts-toun)  bor.  Washington  co.  Pennsylvania,  pop.  1. 
Burghersdorp_(btir'gerz-d6rp)  town,  E  Cape  prov.  U.  of  South  Africa,  pop.  3. 

Burgio  (boor'jo)  town,  Girgenti  prov.  Sicily,  Italy,  pop.  comm.  5. 

Blirglen  (burK'Ufn)  vil.  Uri  canton,  Switz.  ;  legendary  birthplace  of  William  Tell. 

Burgos  (boor'gos)  prov.  Spain,  5,481  □  pop.  347.  — its  #  pop.  31  ;  cathedral. 

Burgst&dt  (boorn'shtSt)  town,  Saxony  kingdom,  Ger.  35  m.  S  E  of  Leipzig,  pop.  8. 
Burgsteinfurt  (booiK-slitin'fdort)  town,  Westphalia,  Prussia,  pop.  6. 

Burgundy  (bGr'gwn-dl)  Fr.  Bourgogne  (boor'gSn'y’)  kingdoms  (5th  to  9tli  century), 
dukedom  (9th  to  15th  century),  and  prov.  France,  in  Rhone  valley.  See  Burgundian, 
a.  &  n.,  Burgundy,  n. 

Burias  (boo're-iis)  isl.  Philippine  islands,  S  E  of  Luzon,  197  □  pop.  2. 

Burke  (bGrk)  co.  E  Ga.  956  □  pop.  27,  X  Waynesboro.  —  co.  W  N.  C.  534  □  pop.  21,  X 
Morganton.  —  co.  N  W  N.  Dak.  1,1 13 Dp.  9,  X  Bowbells.  —  town,  Caledonia  co.  Vt.  p.  1. 
Burleigh  (bGr'IT)  co.  S  cen.  N.  Dak.  1,651  □  pop.  13,  X  Bismarck. 

Burleson  (bfir'le-sftn)  co.  cen.  Tex.  684  □  pop.  19,  X  Caldwell. 

Burlingame  (bfir'liipgam)  town,  San  Mateo  co.  Cal.  pop.  2.  —  city,  Osage  co.  Kan.  pop.  1. 
Burlington  bGr'ling-tSn)  co.  S  con.  N.  J.  815  □  pop.  67,  X  Mount  Holly,  —  town.  Hart¬ 
ford  co.  Conn.  pop.  1.  —  city,  X  of  Des  Moines  co.  Io.  pop.  24.  —  city,  X  of  Coffey  co. 
Kan.  pop.  2.  —  city,  Burlington  co.  N.  J.  on  Del.  riv.  pop.  8.  —town,  Alamance  co.  N.  C. 
pop.  5.  —  city,  X  of  Chittenden  co.  Vt.  pop.  20;  Univ.  of  Vermont.  —  city,  Skagit  co. 
Wash.  pop.  1.  —  city,  Racine  co.  Wis.  pop.  3. 

Burma  (bGr'md)  country,  prov.  of  Br.  India,  N  W  of  Siam,  168,573  □  pop.  10,610  ;  with  de¬ 
pendent  states  236,738  □  pop.  12,115,  #  Rangoon.  See  Burman,  n.,  Burmese,  n.  — , 
Lower,  southern  portion  of  Burma,  containing  admin,  divs.  of  Arakan,  Pegu,  Irrawaddy, 
&  Tenasserim,  81,138  □  pop.  6,213.  — ,  Upper,  northern  portion  of  Burma,  containing 
admin,  divs.  of  Magwe,  Mandalay,  Sagaing,  &  Meiktila,  87,435  □  pop.  4,397. 

Burnet  (bfir'nSt)  co.  cen.  Tex.  974  □  pop.  11,  X  Burnet,  pop.  1. 

Burnett  (ber-nSt')  co.  N  W  Wis.  860  □  pop.  9,  X  Grantsburg. 

Burnley  (bflrn'lt)  mfg.  county  bor.  Lancashire,  England,  22  m.  N  of  Manchester,  pop.  106. 
Burnside  (bGrn'sid)  town,  Pulaski  co.  Kentucky,  pop.  1. 

Burriana  'boor're-a'na)  town,  Castellon  de  la  Plana  prov.  Spain,  pop.  coram.  14. 
Burrillville  (bur'Tl-vTl)  mfg.  town,  Providence  co.  Rhode  Island,  pop.  8. 

Burr  Oak,  tp.  &  city,  Jewell  co.  Kansas,  pop.  tp.  1,  city  1. 

Burscheld  (bobr'slnt)  mfg.  town,  Rhine  Prov.  Prussia,  pop.  7. 

Bnrslem  (bGrz'l^m)  former  mun.  bor.  Staffordshire,  England,  now  part  of  Stoke  on  Trent. 
Bursztyn  (bdorsh'tTn)  comm.  Galicia,  Austria,  pop.  5. 

Burt  (bGrt)co.  ENE  Nebr.  475  □  pop.  13,  X  Tckamah. 

Burton  upon  Trent  (bGr'tun)  county  bor.  Staffordshire,  England,  pop.  4S :  breweries. 
Burtscheid  (bdbrt'shit)  former  town,  Rhine  Prov.  Prussia ;  now  part  of  Aachen.^ 

Buru,  Du.  Boeroe  (boo'roo)  Dutch  isl.  of  Moluccas,  W  of  Ceram,  3,706  □  pop.  15. 
Burujird  (boo'rob-jerd')  town,  E  Luristan  prov.  Persia,  pop.  12-18. 

Burwood  (bGr'wood)  town,  suburb  of  Sydney,  N.  S.  W.  Australia,  pop.  9. 

Bury  (bSr'T)  mfg.  county  bor.  Lancashire,  England,  pop.  59. 

Bury  St.  Edmunds  (84'mmidz)  mun.  bor.  West  Suffolk,  England,  pop.  17. 

Biisbach  (biis'baK)  min.  &  mfg.  vil.  Rhine  Prov.  Prussia,  pop.  comm.  9. 

Busca  (boos'ka)  comm.  Cuneo  prov.  Piedmont,  Italy,  pop.  9. 

BusentO  (boo-s5n'to)  stream,  Cosenza  prov.  Italy  ;  Alaric  was  buried  in  its  bed. 

Bushey  (bobsh'T)  urban  dist.  Hertfordshire,  England,  pop.  7. 


Bushlre  (bob-sher')  apt.  Persian  gulf,  Persia,  pop.  12-20. 

Bushnell  (bdosh'ngl)  city,  McDonough  co.  Ill.  pop.  3. 

Busk  (  boosk)  comm.  Galicia,  Austria,  on  Bug  river,  pop.  8. 

Buskerud  (biis'kS-rod)  prov.  S  Norway,  5,790  □  pop.  124,  #  Drammen. 

Busrah  or  Busra  (bus'ra)  or  Basra  (bas'ra),  vilayet,  S  E  Turkey  in  Asia,  53,590  □  pop. 

433.  “its  #  port  on  the  Shat  el  Arab  ab.  60  m.  fr.  Persian  Gulf,  pop.  20. 

Bussa  (boos'a)  orBussang  (boos'ang)  town,  N.  Nigeria,  on  Niger  riv.  10°  14'  N,  pop.  16. 
BussetO  (boo8-sa'to)  comm.  Parma  prov.  Emilia,  Italy,  on  Ongina  river,  pop.  9. 
Bussum  (bus'oom)  viL  &  comm.  N.  Holland,  Netherlands,  pop.  comm.  13. 

Busto  Arslzio  (boos'to  ar-sed'ze-o)  town,  Milan  prov.  Lombardy,  Italy,  pop.  comm.  26. 
Busto  Garolfoj. boos'to  ga-rol'fo)  town,  Milan  prov.  Lombardy,  Italy,  pop.  comm.  6. 
Busuanga  (boo-swang'a)  largest  isl.  of  Calamianes  group,  Phil.  isls.  390  □  pop.  4. 

Bute  (but)  isl.  in  B  irtli  of  Clyde,  Scotland,  60  □  about  16  m.  long,  2  to  6  m.  wide,  pop. 
10.  —  See  Buteshire  ( Gaz .). 

Bute  Inlet,  deep  bay,  British  Columbia  ;  magnificent  scenery. 

Butera  (boo-ta'ra^town,  Caltanissetta  prov.  Sicily,  Italy,  pop.  comm.  8. 

Buteshire  (but'sher)  or  Bute,  co.  Scotland,  consisting  of  Bute,  Arrau,  &  other  isls.  218  □ 
pop.  18,  X  Rothesay. 

Buti  (boo'te)  com  in.  Pisa  prov.  Tuscany,  Italy,  pop.  5. 

But'ler,  co.  S  Ala.  763  □  pop.  29,  X  Greenville.  —  agr.  co.  NE  cen.  Io.  577  □  pop.  17,  X 
Allison.  —  agr.  co.  S  E  Kan.  1,434  Dpop.  23,  X  Eldorado.  — co.  W  Ky.  417  □  pop.  16,  X 
Morgantown.  —  co.  S  E  Mo.  699  □  pop.  21 ,  X  Poplar  Bluff.  —  co.  E  Nebr.  583  □  pop.  15, 
X  David  City.  —  co.  S  W  O.  450  □  pop.  70,  X  Hamilton.  —  co.  W  Pa.  790  □  pop.  73.  — 
its  X  pop.  21.  —  town,  Dekalb  co.  Ind.  pop.  2.  —  city,  X  of  Bates  co.  Mo.  pop.  3.  —  bor. 
Morris  co.  N.  J.  pop.  2. 

Buton,  Du.  Boeton  (bdo-tSn')  isl.  Celebes  outpost  prov.  Du.  East  Indies,  SE  of  Celebes, 
1,632  □.  — ^strait  separating  Buton  isl.  from  Celebes. 

ButOW  (bii'to)  town,  Pomerania,  Prussia,  pop.  8. 

Butte  (but)  agr.  &  min.  co.  N  Cal.  1,722  □  pop.  27,  X  Oroville.  —  co.  N  W  S.  Dak.  2,289  □ 
pop.  5,  X  Belle Fourche.  —  city,  X  of  Silver  Bow  co.  Mont.  pop.  39. 

Butts  (buts)  agr.  co.  cen.  Ga.  203  □  pop.  14,  X  Jackson. 

Butuan  (boo-too'an)  bay,  N  coast  of  Mindanao,  Philippine  islands. 

Btitzow  (bii'tso)  town,  Mecklenhurg-Schwerin,  N  Germany,  pop.  6. 

Buxar  (buk-sar')  town,  Shahabad  dist.  Bihar  &  Orissa  prov.  British  India,  pop.  14. 
Buxton  (buks't’n)  town,  York  co.  Me.  pop.  2.  —  town,  Derbyshire,  Eng.  pop.  10. 

Buzdu  (boo'ze-ob)  riv.  N  E  Great  Wallachia,  Roumania.  —  dept.  Great  Wallachia,  Kou- 
mania,  1,878  □  pop.  278.  —  its  #  pop.  comm.  29. 

Buzuluk  ( boo' zdb- ldok')  town,  Samara  govt.  Russia,  pop.  20. 

Buzzards  Bay  (buz'drdz),  inlet  of  Atlantic,  SE  Mass.  30  in.  long,  5  to  10  m.  wide. 
Byelaya  (byS'la-ya)  riv.  Russia,  800  m.  long,  Ural  nits,  to  Kama  river. 

Byelaya  Tserkov  (byS'la-ya  tsSr'kof)  cml.  town,  Kiev  govt.  Russia,  pop.  54. 

Byelev  or  Bielef  (bya'lygf)  cml.  town,  Tula  govt.  Russia,  on  Oka  river,  pop.  10. 
Byelgorod  (by§i'go-rot)  town,  Kursk  govt.  Russia,  on  Donets  river,  pop.  23. 

Byelopole  (byS'15-p6'lya)  town,  Kharkov  govt.  Russia,  pop.  11. 

Byelovodsk  (by&'lo-vStsk')  town.  Kharkov  govt.  Russia,  pop.  8. 

Byelozero  (bySl-6'zyg-ro)  lake,  433  □  Novgorod  govt.  Russia  in  Europe. 

Byeltsy  (bySl'tse)  town,  Bessarabia  govt.  Russia,  pop.  10. 

Byely  (byd'lT)  town,  Smolensk  govt.  Russia,  pop.  9. 

Byers,  Mount  (bi'erz)  ill  Middle  Park,  Col.  12,778  ft.  high. 

Byesville  (biz'vTl)  vil.  Guenise}^  co.  O.  3  m.  S  E  of  Cambridge,  pop.  3. 

Byron,  Cape,  N.  S.  W.  extreme  E  point  of  Australia,  in  153°  38'  E. 

Byzantium  (bT-z2n'sht-um)anc.  city  onsite  of  modern  Constantinople.  See  Byzantine, a. 

C 

For  many  names  like  Carlowitz,  Cattegat,  etc.,  6ee  Karlowitz,  Kattegat,  etc., 
the  preferable  forms. 


Bukharest.  Var.  of  Bucharest. 
Buldur.  See  Burdur. 

Bulshaia.  See  MpKinley,  Mt. 
Bulti.  See  Baltistan. 
Buluwayo.  See  Bulawayo. 


Burdigala.  See  Borde \ux.  I  Bydgoszcz.  See  Bromberg. 

Burscough.  See  Lathom  and  I  Bydzov  Novy.  See  Neubyd/.ow. 
Burscouoh.  I  Byela.  See  Biala. 

Bussora,  Bussorah.  Vars.  of  Byelgoray.  See  Bilgora.t. 
Busrah.  Byelostok.  See  Bialystok. 


Cabanas  (ka-biin'yas  ;  133)  dist.  &  6pt.  town,  NPinar  del  Rio,  Cuba,  pop.  dist.  11,  town  1. 
Cabanatuan  (ka-ba'na-twan')  pueblo,  NuevaEcija  prov.  Luzon,  Phil,  islands,  pop.  12. 
Cabarrus  (kn-b2r'i/s)  co.  S  W  cell.  N.  C.  390  □  pop.  26,  X  Concord. 

Cabell  (kSb'Sl)  co.  SWW,  Va.  261  □  pop.  47,  X  Huntington. 

Cabeza  del  Buey  (ka-ba'tha  del  bwa' ;  133)  town,  Badajoz  province,  Spain,  p.  comm.  11. 
Cabezas  de  San  Juan  (ka-ba'thas  da  san  hwan' ;  133, 189)  town,  Seville  prov.  Sp.  pop.  5. 
Cabo  Rojo  (ka'b5  ro'ho  ;  133,  189)  mun.  <&  town,  Mayagiiez  dept.  Porto  Rico,  about  9  m. 

S  of  Mayagiiez,  pop.  mun.  20,  town  4. 

Cabot  (k5b'#t)  vil.  Washington  co.  Vt.  15  m.  N  E  of  Montpelier,  pop.  1. 

Cabra  (ka'bra)  town,  Cordoba  prov.  Spain,  pop.  comm.  12. 

Cabrera  (kii-bra'ra)  anc.  Capra 'ria,  Balearic  isl.  9  m.  S  of  Majorca  ;  to  Palma  comm. 
Cacak  (clia'chak)  or  Chachak.  department,  Servia,  1,466  □  pop.  139.  —  its  #  pop.  6. 
Caccamo  (kak'ka-mo)  town,  Palermo  prov.  Sicily,  Italy,  pop.  comm.  9. 

Caceres  (ka'tha-ras)  prov.  W  Spain,  7,707  □  pop.  398.  —  its  #  pop.  comm.  18. 

Cachar  (ka-chiir')  dist.  in  Assam,  Br.  India,  3,769  □  pop.  497,  #  Silchar. 

Cache  (kSsh)  co.  N  Ut.  1,164  □  pop.  23,  X  Logan.  —  riv.  Ark.  230  m.  long. 

Cacheo  (ka-slia'db)  spt.  Port.  Guinea,  Africa,  on  Caclieo  river,  pop.  15. 

Cachoeira  (ka-sliwS'e-ra)  town,  Bahia  state,  Brazil,  pop.  dist.  48. 

Cachoeiro  (ka-shwg'e-r<5b)  town ,  Espirito  Santo,  Brazil,  pop.  11. 

Caddo  (kSd'o)  par.  N  W  La.  880  □  pop.  58,  X  Shreveport.  —  co.  cen.  Okla.  1,377  □  pop.  36t 
X  Anadarko.  —  town,  Bryan  co.  Okla.  pop.  1. 

Caddo,  Lake.  Caddo  par.  La.  &  Marion  &  Harrison  cos.  Texas. 

Cadelbosco  di  Sopra  (ka'dgl-bGs'ko  de  so'pra)  comm.  Reggio  nell’  Emilia,  Italy,  pop.  6. 
Cadereyta  de  Montes  (ka'da-rS'e-ta  da  mon'tas)  city,  Queretaro  state,  Mexico,  pop.  3. 
Cader  Idris  (k&d'er  Td'rTs)  mt.  Merionethshire,  Wales,  2,929  feet. 

Cadillac  (kad'T-lSk)  city,  X  of  Wexford  co.  Michigan,  pop.  8. 

Cadiz  (ka'dTz)  city,  X  of  Trigg  co.  Ky.  pop.  1 .  — (kSd'Tz)  vil.  X  of  Harrison  co.  O.  pop.  2. 
Cadiz  (ka'dTz  ;  Span,  ka'theth)  prov.  S  W  Spain  (with  Ceuta)  2,828  □  pop.  470.  —  anc. 

Ga'des,  spt.  its  #  pop.  67.  — ,  Bay  Of,  inlet  of  Atlantic  oc.  S  W  coast  of  Spain. 

Caen  (kaN)  city  &  port,  dept.  Calvados,  France,  on  Orne  river,  pop.  39,  communal  pop.  47. 
Caere  (se're)  or  Agylla  (d-jTl'a)  city,  anc.  Etruria,  near  W  coast. 

Caerleon  (kar-le'dn)  anc.  Is'ca  Silu'rum,  town,  Monmouthshire,  Eng.  on  Usk  riv.  pop.  2. 
Caerphilly  (kiir-fTl'T)  urban  dist.  Glamorganshire,  Wales,  pop.  33. 

Caesarea  (8§8'd-re'«  ;  s5z'-)anc.  spt.  Palestine,  55m.  N  W  of  Jerusalem.  —  See  Kaisariye 

(Gaz.). 

Caete  (ka'a-ta)  town,  Minas  Geraes,  Brazil,  about  40  m.  NN  W  of  Ouro  Preto,  pop.  7. 
Caetetd  (ka'a-ta-ta')  town,  Bahia  state,  Brazil,  pop.  dist.  40. 

Cagayan  (ka'ga-yan')  prov.  in  N  part  of  Luzon  isl.  Philippine  isls.  5,052  □  pop.  156.  — 
lake,  Cagayan  prov.  Luzon,  Phil.  isls.  —  Sulu  (soo'loo),  isl.  in  Sulu  sea,  S  E  of  Palawan, 
Phil.  isls.  27  □  pop.  2;  purchased  from  Spain  by  U.  S.  in  1901. 

Cagli  (kal'ye)  town,  Pesaro  e  Urbino  prov.  Marches,  Italy,  pop.  comm.  12. 

Cagliari  (kal'ya-re)  prov.  Italy,  S  part  Sardinia  isl.  5,186  □  pop.  520.  —  anc.  Car'alis,  its 
#  on  Gulf  of  Cagliari,  S  coast  of  island,  pop.  comm.  60. 

Cagraray  (ka'gra-rl')  isl.  off  E  coast  Albay  prov.  Luzon,  Phil,  islands,  33  □  pop.  1. 
Caguas  (ka'gwiis)  mun.  &  town,  N  Guayama  dept.  Porto  Rico,  pop.  mun.  27,  town  10. 
Cahaba  (kd-hG'bd)  riv.  Ala.  200  m.  long,  flows  into  Alabama  riv.  in  Dallas  county. 
Cahokia  (kd-ho'kY-a)  vil.  St.  Clair  co.  Ill.;  settled  by  French  1682. 

Cahors  (ka'or')  anc.  Divo'na,  mfg.  town,  #  of  dept.  Lot,  France,  60  m.  N  of  Toulouse,  pop. 
10,  communal  pop.  14. 

Caiazzo  or  Cajazzo  (ka-yat'so)  anc.  Cala'tia,  town,  Caserta  prov.  Italy,  10  hi.  N  E  of 
Capua,  pop.  comm.  5. 

Caibaridn  (kl-ba're-en' ;  133)  dist.  &.  city,  Santa  Clara  prov.  Cuba,  pop.  dist.  10,  city  8. 
Caicos  (ki'kos)  British  isls.  S  E  of  Bahamas,  subordinate  to  Jamaica. 

Caillou  Lake  (ka'yoo';  kal-loo')  Terre  Bonne  par.  La.  near  Gulf  of  Mexico  ;  Grand  Cail- 
lou  Bayou  runs  through  it. 


Cabenda.  Var.  of  Kabixda. 

Cabes.  tr»wn  &  gulf .  See  Gabes. 
Cabeza  dal  Moro.  See  Guadalupe. 
Cabillonum.  See  Chalon-sur- 
Sa6ne. 


j  Cabinda.  Var  of  Kabinda. 
>  Cabira.  See  Sivas. 

Caene.  See  Keneh. 
Cgenepoli8.  See  Keneh. 
Caer  Luel.  See  Carlisle. 


CaeBaraugusta.  See  Saragossa. 
Caesarea.  See  Ch  I  R<  m  u 
Ceeaarodunum.  See  'Pours. 
Caesaromagus.  See  Beauvais. 
Caieta.  See  Gaeta. 


ale,  senate,  cftre,  ftm,  account,  iirm,  ask,  sofa  ;  eve,  event,  find,  recent,  maker;  ice,  Ill ;  old,  obey,  orb,  8dd,  Soft,  Connect ;  use,  unite,  urn,  up,  circus,  menu  ; 
food,  fo-ot;  out,  oil;  chair;  go  ;  sing,  ii)k ;  then,  thin;  nature,  verdure  (250);  K  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144);  boN;  yet;  zh  =  zin  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Guide. 
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Cairngorm  (k£rn'g6rm')  mt.  W  Banffshire,  Scotland,  4,084  ft.  high.  See  Cairngorm,  n. 

Cairo  (ka'ro)  city,  X  of  Grady  co.  Ga.  p.  2.  —  city,  X  of  Alexander  co.  Ill.  p.  15.  —  ( pron . 
ki'ro)  govt.  43  □  &  city,  *  of  Egypt,  near  rt.  bank  of  Nile,  p.  G54.  See  City  or  Victory. 

Cairo  Montenotte  (ka'e-ro  mGn'ta-ndt/ta)  comm.  Genoa  prov.  Italy,  pop.  G. 

Caithness  (kath'nSs)  co.  N  Scotland,  68G  □  pop.  32,  X  Wick. 

Oaivano  (ki-va'no)  comm.  Naples  prov.  Italy,  8  m.  N  E  of  Naples,  pop.  13. 

Cajamarca  (ka'ha-mar'ka)  dept.  Peru,  S.  A.  12,541  □  pop.  442.  —  its  #  pop.  7. 

Oajamarquilla  (ka'ha-mar-kel'ya)  town,  Libertad  dept.  N  Peru,  S.  America,  pop.  8. 

CajatambO  (ka'ha-tam'bo ;  189)  town,  Ancachs  dept.  Peru,  S.  America,  pop.  4. 

Calabar  (kSl'd-bar' ;  k51'd-bar)  riv.  E  Southern  Nigeria,  flows  into  the  Cross  estuary.  — 
town  &  port  on  Calabar  riv.  Eastern  prov.  Southern  Nigeria,  pop.  58. 

Oalabazar  (kaGa-ba-sar';  133,  2G8)  dist.  &  town,  Santa  Clara,  Cuba,  pop.  dist.  17,  town  1. 

CalabOZO  (ka'la-bo'so  ;  133,  268)  town,  *  of  Guarico  state,  Venezuela,  S.  America,  pop.  8. 

Calabria  (kd-la'brT-a;  It.  ka-la'bre-a)  anc.  Brut'tium,  compartimento,  S  Italy,  5,820  □ 
pop.  1,404  ;  provs.  Catanzaro,  Cosenza,  &  Reggio  di  Calabria.  See  earthquake. 

Calalat  (ka'la-fat')  town,  Little  Wallachia,  Roumania,  on  the  Danube,  pop.  comm.  8. 

Oalaguas  (ka-la'gwas)  group  of  isls.  E  of  Luzon,  Philippine  islands,  29  □. 

Galahorra  (ka/la-or'ra)  town,  Logrouo  prov.  Spain,  near  Ebro  river,  pop.  comm.  10. 

Calais  (kai'Ts)  city,  Washington  co.  Me.  on  St.  Croix  riv.  pop.  G.  —  town,  Washington 
co.  Vt.  pop.  1.  —  {pron.  kXl'a;  kSl'Ts;  F.  ka'lg')  town,  dept.  Pas-de-Calais,  France,  on 
Strait  of  Dover,  pop.  63,  communal  pop.  72. 

Oalamba  (ka-lam'ba;  ka'lam-ba')  pueblo,  La  Laguna  prov.  Luzon,  Phil.  isls. ;  bat.  1899. 

Oai&mlanes  Islands  (ka'la-mya'nas)  group  Phil.  isls.  bet.  Palawan  &  Mindoro,  642  □. 

Calanas  (ka-lan'yas)  comm.  Huelva  prov.  Spain,  pop.  13. 

C&l&rasi  (ku'lu-rash')  town,  #  of  Ialomi^a  dept.  Roumania,  pop.  comm.  13. 

Calarca  (kaHar-ka')  mun.  dist.  Caldar  dept.  Colombia,  pop.  13. 

Calascibetta  (ka-lii'she-bSt'ta)  town,  Caltauissetta  prov.  Sicily,  Italy,  pop.  comm.  9. 

Calasparra  (ka'las-par'ra)  town,  Murcia  prov.  Spain,  pop.  comm.  8. 

Oalatablano  (ka-la'ta-bya'no)  comm.  Catania  prov.  Sicily,  Italy,  pop.  5. 

Oalatafimi  (ka-la'ta-fe'me)  town,  Trapani  prov.  Sicily,  Italy,  pop.  comm.  10. 

Caiatayud  (ka-la'ta-yooth' ;  14G)  town,  Saragossa  prov.  Spain,  on  Jalon  riv.  p.  comm.  12. 

Calaveras  (kSl'd-va'rds)  min.  co.  cen.  Cal.  1,027  □  pop.  9,  X  San  Andreas.  —  riv.  of  Cal", 
flows  into  San  Joaquin  river. 

Calavlte  (ka'la-ve'ta)  point,  N  W  Mindoro,  Philippine  islands. 

Calayan  (ka'la-yan')  isl.  Babuyanes  group,  Philippine  islands,  42  □. 

Calcasieu  (kal'kd-shu)  parish,  S  W  La.  3,650  □  pop.  63,  X  Lake  Charles.  —  riv.  La.  about 
200  m.  long,  flows  through  Lake  Calcasieu  into  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

Calcl  (kal'che)  town,  Pisa  prov.  Italy,  on  Monte  Pisano,  pop.  comm.  6. 

Calcken  (kalk'en)  comm.  East  Flanders,  Belgium,  pop.  5. 

Calcutta  (k51-kQt'd)  city,  #  of  Bengal  prov.  &  former  #  of  Indian  Empire,  on  Hooghly 
riv.  pop.  896,  with  suburbs  &  Howrah  1,222.  See  Black  Hole. 

Caldas  (kal'das)  dept.  Colombia,  7,920  □  pop.  341,  #  Manizales. 

Caldas  de  Reyes  (kal'das  da  ra'yas)  town,  Pontevedra  prov.  Spain,  pop.  comm.  8. 

Caldera  (kal-da'ra)  spt.  town,  Atacama  prov.  Chile,  pop.  3;  port  of  Copiapo. 

Caldiero  (kal-dya'ro)  comm.  Verona  prov.  Italy,  pop.  3;  battle  1805. 

Caldwell  (kSld'wgl)  co.  W  Ky.  322  □  pop.  14,  X  Princeton.  —  par.  N  cen.  La.  531  □  pop. 
9,  X  Columbia.  —  co.  N  W  Mo.  433  □  pop.  15,  X  Kingston.  —  co.  W  N.  C.  512  □  pop.  21, 
X  Lenoir.  —  co.  S  cen.  Tex.  511  □  pop.  24,  X  Lockhart.  —  city,  X  of  Canyon  co.  Ida. 
pop.  4.  —  city,  Sumner  co.  Kan.  pop.  2.  —  bor.  Essex  co.  N.  J.  pop.  2.  —  vil.  X  of  Noble 
co.  O.  pop.  1.  —  town,  X  of  Burleson  co.  Tex.  pop.  1. 

Caldy  (kal'dT)  small  isl.  ll\  ra.  S  of  Tenby,  Pembrokeshire,  Wales  ;  lighthouse. 

Caledon  (k51'e-d5n)  riv.  230  m.  long,  S  Africa,  S  E  Orange  Free  State.  —  town,  S  W  Cape 
prov.  U.  of  South  Africa,  pop.  2  ;  watering  place. 

Caledonia  (kal'e-do'nl-a)  co.  N  E  Vt.  618  □  pop.  26,  X  St.  Johnsbury.  —  vil.  X  of  Houston 
co.  Minn.  pop.  1.  —  vil.  Livingston  co.  N.  Y.  pop.  1. 

Caledonian  Canal,  Scot.  60£  m.  from  N.  sea  to  Atl.  oc.  ;  cuttings  23  m.,  lochs  37£  m. 

Calella  (ka-lal'ya)  coast  town,  Barcelona  prov.  Spain,  pop.  comm.  5. 

Calenzano  (ka'len-dza'no)  comm.  Florence  prov.  Italy,  pop.  9. 

Calgary  (kSl'gd-rT)  city,  S  Alberta,  Canada,  on  Bow  river,  pop.  44. 

Calhoun  (k51-hoon')  co.  N  E  Ala.  630  □  pop.  39,  X  Anniston.  —  co.  S  Ark.  629  □  pop.  10, 
X  Hampton.  —  co.  N  W  Fla.  1,192  □  pop.  7,  X  Blountstown.  —  co.  S  W  Ga.  284  □  pop. 
11,  X  Morgan.  — co.  W  Ill.  256  (Dpop.  9,  X  Hardin.  —  co.  N  W  cen.  Io.  568  □  pop.  17,  X 
Rockwell  City.  — co.  S  Mich.  693  □  pop.  57,  X  Marshall.  — co.  N  cen.  Miss.  579  □  pop. 
18,  X  Pittsboro.  — co.  cen.  S.  C.  426  □  pop.  17,  X  Saint  Matthews.  —  co.  S  Tex.  563  □ 
pop.  4,  X  Port  Lavaca.  —  co.  cen.  W.  Va.  286  □  pop.  11,  X  Grantsville.  —  town,  X  of 
Gordon  co.  Ga.  pop.  2. 

Cali  (ka'le)  town,  #  of  El  Valle  del  Cauca  dept.  Colombia,  pop.  mun.  dist.  28. 

Calicut  (kSl'T-kfit)  spt.  #  of  Malabar  dist.  Madras  pres.  British  India,  pop.  78. 

California  (kSl'T-fSr'nT-d)  state,  W  U.  S.  155,652  □  pop.  2,378,  #  Sacramento.  See  El 
Dorado,  Golden  State,  —  city,  X  of  Moniteau  co.  Mo.  pop.  2. —bor.  Washington  co. 
Pa.  pop.  2. 

California,  Gulf  Of,  arm  of  Pacific  ocean  E  of  Lower  California. 

California,  Lower,  ter.  Mexico,  a  peninsula  between  Pacific  ocean  &  Gulf  of  Cal.  58,343  □ 
pop.  52,  #  N  Dist.  Ensenada,  #  S.  Dist.  La  Paz. 

Calimere,  Point  (ka'li-mer')  cape,  Tanjore  dist.  Madras  pres.  Br.  India,  on  Palk  Strait. 

Calltrl  (ka-le'tre)  town,  Avellino  prov.  Campania,  Italy,  pop.  comm.  8. 

Callahan  (k51'a-h5n)  co.  N  W  cen.  Tex.  854  □  pop.  13,  X  Baird. 

Callao  (kal-ya'o  ;  195)  dept.  Peru,  14  □  pop.  48.  —  town  in  dept,  chief  spt.  of  Peru,  pop.  34. 

Callaway  (k51'd-wa)  CO.  E  cen.  Mo.  808  □  pop.  24,  X  Fulton. 

Calle,  La  (la  kal')  spt.  Algeria,  N  Africa,  37  m.  E  of  B6ne,  pop.  3,  comm.  5. 

Callosa  de  Segura  (kal-yo'sa  da  sa-god'ra)  town,  Alicante  prov.  Spain,  pop.  comm.  7. 

Calloway  (k51'o-wa)  co.  S  W  Ky.  412  □  pop.  20,  X  Murray. 

Caine  (k6n)  mun.  bor.  Wiltshire,  England,  pop.  4 ;  bacon  curing. 

Caloocan  (ka'lo-o'kan)  pueblo,  liizal  prov.  Luzon,  Phil.  isls.  pop.  6 ;  battle  1899. 

CaltabellOtta  (kal'ta-bSl-lCt'ta)  comm.  Girgenti  prov.  Sicily,  Italy,  pop.  7. 

Caltagirone  (kal'ta-je-ro'na)  comm.  Catania  prov.  Sicily,  Italy,  pop.  43. 

Oaltanissetta  (kal'ta-nes-sSt'ta)  prov.  Seen.  Sicily,  Italy,  1,264  Dpop.  343.—  its  #  pop. 
comm.  41 ;  mineral  springs  and  sulphur  works. 

Oaltavuturo  (kal'ta-voo-too'ro)  town,  Palermo  prov.  Sicily,  Italy,  pop.  comm.  6. 

Caluire— et-Cuire  (ka'lwer'-a-kwer')  town,  suburb  of  Lyon,  France,  pop.  10,  comm.  11. 

Calumet  (k51'u-inSt)  co.  E  Wis.  324  □  pop.  17,  X  Chilton.  —  former  name  of  Laurium 
vil.  Mich. 

Caluso  (ka-loo'zo)  town,  Turin  prov.  Italy,  pop.  comm.  7. 

Calvados  (kal'va'dos')  dept.  N  W  France,  2,198  Opop.  396,  *  Caen. 

Calvert  (kSl'vert)  co.  S  Md.  218  □  pop.  10,  X  Prince  Frederick.  —  town,  Robertson  co. 
Tex.  pop.  3. 

Calvillo  (kiil-vel'yo;  -ve'yo;  195)  city,  Aguascalientes  state,  Mexico,  pop.  3. 

Calvfnia  (k51-vin'i-d)  vil.  W  Cape  prov.  U.  of  South  Africa,  pop.  2. 

Oalycadnus  (kSPT-kSd'nus)  anc.  name  of  the  Gck-SU  (gfik'-sob')  river  ( su )  in  SE  Asia 
Minor  ;  Frederick  Barbarossa  drowned  in  it. 

Calydon  (k£l'T-d5n)  anc.  city,  iEtolia,  Greece.  See  Calydonian.  a. 

Cam  (k5m)  riv.  ab.  40  ra.  long,  Cambridgeshire,  England,  trib.  of  the  Ouse. 

Camaguey  (ka'ma-gwa')  formerly  Puerto  Principe  (pwgr'to  pren'se-pa;  138)  prov.  E 
cen.  Cuba,  10,500  □  pop.  135.  —  city,  its  #  pop.  30. 

Camaiore  (ka'ma-yo'ra)  town,  Lucca  prov.  Tuscany,  Italy,  pop.  comm.  19. 

Oamajuani  (ka'ma-hwa'ne)  diet.  &  city,  Santa  Clara,  Cuba,  pop.  dist.  15,  city  5. 

Camano  Island  (ka-ma'no)  Puget  sound,  N  W  Washington. 

CamargO  (ka-mar'go)  city,  Tamaulipas  state,  Mexico,  on  the  Rio  Grande,  pop.  1. 

Oamargue,  La  (la  ka'marg')  marshy  island,  Bouches-du-RhSne  dept.  France. 

Camas  (kSm'ds)  town,  Clarke  co.  Washington,  pop.  1. 

CambadOS  ( kam-ba'fehos ;  146)  coast  town,  Pontevedra  prov.  Spain,  pop.  comm.  7. 

Cambay  (kSm'ba')  native  state,  W  Gujarat,  India,  350  □  pop.  73.  —  its  #  pop.  32.  — , 
Gulf  Of,  E  of  Kathiawar  pen.  W  India  ;  silting  up. 

Camberwell  (kSm'ber-wgl) met.  bor.  England;  part  of  London,  pop.  261. 

Cambodia  (kXm-bo'di-ri)  Fr.  Carnbodge  (kaN'boj')  kingdom,  Indo-China,  67,741  D  pop. 
about  1,488,  ^  Pnompenh  ;  a  French  dependency.  — ,  Cape,  the  S  end  of  Cochin  China. 

Camborne  (kXm'bbrn)  min.  town,  Cornwall  co.  Eng.  13  m.  NE  of  Penzance,  pop.  16. 


|  Cambrai  (kaN'brg')  ft.  city,  dept.  Nord,  France,  pop.  22,  communal  pop.  28. 
j  Cambria  (k5m'brT-d)  co.  S  W  cen.  Pa.  717  □  pop.  166,  X  Ebensburg.  —  See  Cambria,  n. 
Cambridge  (kam'brTj)  vil.  X  of  Henry  co.  Ill.  pop.  1.  —  town,  X  of  Dorchester  co.  Md. 
pop.  6.  —  city,  a  X  of  Middlesex  co.  Mass.  pop.  105 ;  seat  of  Harvard  university.  —  vil. 
Furnas  co.  Nebr.  pop.  1.  —  vil.  Washington  co.  N.  Y.  pop.  2.— city,  X  of  Guernsey  co.  O. 
pop.  11. —town,  Lamoille  co.Vt.  pop.  2.  —  See  Cambridgeshire  {Gas.).  —  L.  Cantabrig'- 
ia,  mun.  bor.  X  of  Cambridgeshire,  England,  pop.  40;  seat  of  Cambridge  university. 
Cambridge  City,  town,  Wayne  co.  Ind.  pop.  2. 

Cambridgeshire  (-sher)  or  Cambridge,  inland  co.  Eng.  864  □  pop.  198,  X  Cambridge. 
Cambridge  Springs,  bor.  Crawford  co.  Pa.  22  m.  S  of  Erie,  pop.  2. 

Camden  (kSm'den)  co.  S  E  Ga.  71 1  □  pop.  8,  X  St.  Marys.  —  co.  S  cen.  Mo.  687  □  pop.  12, 
X  Linn  Creek.  —  co.  S  W  N.  J.  222  □  pop.  142.  —  city,  its  X  pop.  95,  a  port  on  Delaware 
riv.  —  co.  NE  N.  C.  220  □  pop.  6,  X  Camden.  —  city,  X of  Ouachita  co.  Ark.  pop.  4.  — 
town,  Knox  co.  Me.  pop.  3.  —  vil.  Oneida  co.  N.  Y.  pop.  2.  —  city,  X  of  Kershaw  co. 
S.  C.  pop.  4 ;  battle  1781.  —  co.  N.  S.  W.  Australia,  pop.  43. 

Camden  Town,  dist.  St.  Pancras  bor.  London,  England. 

Camelford  (k5m'cl-ferd)  rural  dist.  Cornwall  co.  England,  on  Camel  river,  pop.  7. 
Camels  Hump,  peak  of  Green  mts.  Yt.  20  m.  S  E  of  Burlington,  4,088  ft. 

Cameri  (ka-m&'re)  comm.  Novara  prov.  Piedmont,  Italy,  pop.  5. 

Camerino  (ka'ma-re'no)  anc.  Cameri'num,  town,  Macerata  prov.  Italy,  pop.  12. 

Cameron  (k3m'er-ftn)  parish,  S  W  La.  1,501  □  pop.  4,  X  Cameron.  — co.  N  W  cen.  Pa. 392  □ 
pop.  8,  X  Emporium.  —  co.  S  Tex.  2,434  □  pop.  27,  X  Brownsville. —  city,  Clinton  co. 
Mo.  pop.  3. —  city,  X  of  Milain  co.  Tex.  pop.  3.  —  town,  Marshall  co.  W.  Va.  pop.  2. 
Cameron  Cone,  mt.  of  Front  range,  Col.  10,685  ft.  high. 

Cameta  (ka'ma-ta')  town,  Para  state,  Brazil,  on  Tocantins  river,  pop.  22. 

Camiguln  (ka'me-gen')  isl.  Babuyanes  group,  N  of  Luzon,  Phil.  isls.  61  □.  —  solfataric  vol. 

in  S  part.  —  isl.  oft  N  coast  of  Mindanao,  Phil.  isls.  94  □  pop.  31.  —  vol.  in  N  W  part. 
Camiling  (ka'me-lTng')  pueblo  (pop.  25)  &  town  (pop.  7)  Tarlac  prov.  Luzon,  Phil.  isls. 
Camilla  (ka-mTl'd)  town,  X  of  Mitchell  co.  Ga.  31  m.  N  N  W  of  Thomasville,  pop.  2. 
Camisano  Vicentino  (ka'me-za'no  ve'chgn-te'no)  comm.  Vicenza  prov.  Italy,  pop.  5. 
Cammarata  (kam'ma-ra'ta)  comm.  Girgenti  prov.  Sicily,  Italy,  pop.  6. 

Camoghe  (ka'mo-ga')  mt.  7,300  ft.  high,  Ticino  canton,  Switzerland. 

Camogll  (ka-mol'yeT)  town,  Genoa  prov.  Italy,  pop.  comm.  7. 

Camonica  (ka-mo'ne-ka)  valley,  50  m.  long,  in  Alps,  Bergamo  prov.  Italy. 

Camotes  (kii-mo'tas)  group  of  isls.  Cebu  prov.  W  of  Leyte,  Philippine  islands,  90  □. 
Camp,  co.  N  E  Tex.  207  □  pop.  10,  X  Pittsburg. 

Campagna  (kam-pan'va)  town,  Salerno  prov.  Italy,  18  m.  E  of  Salerno,  pop.  comm.  8. 
Campagna  di  Roma  (de  ro'ma)  unhealthy  coast  region,  Rome  prov.  Italy. 
Campagnatico  (kam'pa-nyii'te-ko)  town,  Grosseto  prov.  Italy,  pop.  comm.  7. 

Campana  (kam-pa'na)  town,  Seville  prov.  Spain,  pop.  5. 

Campaha  (kam-pan'ya)  isl.  oft  W  coast  S  Chile,  55  m.  long,  10  m.  broad. 

Campanario  (kam'pa-na're-o)  mfg.  town,  Badajoz  prov.  Spain,  pop.  comm.  10. 
Campanella.  Cape  (kam'pa-nSl'la)  Italy,  SE  boundary  of  Naples  bay. 

!  Campanha  (kam-pan'ya)  town,  Minas  Geraes  state,  Brazil,  S.  America,  pop.  6. 
Campania  (kiim-pan'ya ;  E.  kSm-pa'nT-d)  compartimento,  Italy,  containing  5  provs.  Avel¬ 
lino,  Benevento,  Caserta,  Naples,  &  Salerno,  6,291  □  pop.  3,312. 

Campbell  (kSm'bel ;  -£1)  co.  W  Ga.  213  □  pop.  11,  X  Fairburn.  —  co.  N  Ky.  145  □  pop. 
59,  X  Newport.  —  co.  N  S.  Dak.  774  □  pop.  5,  X  Mound  City.  —  {pron.  k5m'£l ;  -bel)  co. 
N  E  Tenn.  464  □  pop.  27,  X  Jacksboro.  —  {pron.  kSm'bcl;  -£1)  co.  cen.  Va.  552  □  pop.  23, 
X  Rustburg.  —  city,  Dunklin  co.  Mo.  pop.  2. 

Campbell  Island,  in  Pacific,  71  □,  52°  33'  S  lat.  169°  9'  E  Ion.;  good  harbors;  to  N.  Z. 
Campbellsville  (kSm'bclz-vtl ;  kSm'elz-vTl)  city,  X  of  Taylor  co.  Kentucky,  pop.  1. 
Campbeltown  (kSm'b^l-tSn  ;  -toun)  spt.  burgh,  Argyllshire,  Scotland,  pop.  8. 
Campeche  (kam-pa'cha)  state,  Mexico,  18,091  □  pop.  87.  —  its  #  pop.  17. 

Campeche,  Gulf  of  (k5m-pe'che  ;  Sp.  kam-pa'cha)  S  W  part  of  Gulf  of  Mexico. 
Campechuela  (kam'pa-chwa'la)  city,  Oriente  prov.  Cuba,  pop.  4. 

Oamperdown  (kSm'per-doun' ;  kSm'per-doun)  Dutch  Kamperduin  (kam'per-doin')  vil. 

N.  Holland,  Netli.  on  North  sea;  naval  battle  1797. 

Camp!  Bisenzio  (kam'pe  be-z5nt'se-o)  comm.  Florence  prov.  Tuscany,  Italy,  pop.  14. 
Campiglia  Marlttima  (kam-pel'ya  ma-ret'te-ma)  comm.  Pisa  prov.  Tuscany,  Italy,  pop.  9. 
Oampillos  (kam-pel'yos)  town,  Malaga  prov.  Spain,  pop.  comm.  6. 

Cflmpina  (klm'pe-na)  town,  Prahova  prov.  Great  Wallachia,  Roumania,  pop.  oomm.  9. 
Campina  Grande  (kam-pe'na  griiN'da)  town,  Parahyba  state,  Brazil,  pop.  16. 

Campinas  (kam-pe'nash)  town,  Sao  Paulo  state,  Brazil,  pop.  16. 

Campi  Salentina  (kam'pe  sa'lan-te'na)  town,  Lecce  prov.  Apulia,  Italy,  pop.  comm.  7. 
Campli  (kam'ple)  town,  Teramo  prov.  Italy,  5  m.  N  of  Teramo,  pop.  comm.  9. 
Campobasso  (kam'po-bas'so)  prov.  SE  Italy,  1,692  □  pop.  350.  —  its  #  pop.  comm.  14. 
Campobello  (kXm'po-bSl'o)  isl.  of  New  Brunswick,  near  Eastport,  Maine. 

Campobello  di  Llcata  (kam/po-b51'lo  de  le-kii'tii)  comm.  Girgenti  prov.  Sicily,  pop.  14. 
Campobello  di  Mazzara  or  Mazara  (de  mat-sa'ra)  comm.  Trapani  prov.  Sicily,  p.  9. 
Campo  de  Criptana  ( kam'po da  krep-ta'nii)  town, Ciudad  Real  prov.  Spain,  pop.  comm.  11. 
Campoformido  (kam/po-for'me-do)  vil.  Udine,  Venetia,  Italy,  p.  comm.  3;  treaty  1797. 
Campo  Largo  (kaN'pdb  lar'gdb)  town,  Bahia  state,  Brazil,  pop.  dist.  31. 

Campolongo  Maggiore  (kam'po-ISq'go  mad-jo'ra)  comm.  Venice  prov.  Italy,  pop.  6. 
Campo  Maior  (kaN'pdb  ma-y6r')  fortified  town,  Alemtejo,  Portugal,  pop.  5. —town, 
Piauhy  state,  Brazil,  pop.  5. 

Campomorone  (kam'po-mo-ro'na)  comm.  Genoa  prov.  Liguria,  Italy,  pop.  6. 

Camporeale  (kam'po-ra-a'la)  comm.  Trapani  prov.  Sicily,  Italy,  pop.  6. 

Campos  (kaN'pdosh)  city,  Rio  de  Janeiro  state,  Brazil,  on  Parahyba  do  Sul  river,  pop.  20. 
Camposampiero  (kam'po-sam-pya'ro)  comm.  Padua  prov.  Venetia,  Italy,  pop.  5. 

Camp  Point,  vil.  Adams  co.  Ill.  pop.  1. 

Campulung  (knn'pdo-loong')  or  Kimpolung,  town,  Mu6cel  dept.  Great  Wallachia,  Rou¬ 
mania,  80  m.  N  W  of  Bucharest,  pop.  comm.  16. 

Camugnano  (ka'mobn-ya'no)  comm.  Bologna  prov.  Emilia,  Italy,  pop.  6. 

Camuy  (ka-mwe')  mun.  &  town,  Arecibo  dept.  Porto  Rico,  pop.  mun.  11,  town  1. 

Cana  (ka'nd)  ruined  town,  Galilee,  Palestine,  6  m.  N  of  Nazareth. 

Canaan  (ka'nan)  town,  Grafton  co.  N.  H.  pop.  1.  —  name  of  the  Promised  Land  of  the 
Israelites.  See  Canaan,  n.,  Canaanite,  ?i.,  Palestine,  n. 

Canada,  La  (la  ka-nya'fchii;  146)  town,  Quer^taro,  Mexico,  pop.  2. 

Canada,  The  Dominion  of  (k5n'd-dd)  federation  of  the  greater  part  of  the  British  pos¬ 
sessions  in  N.  America,  3,729,665  □  pop.  7,205,  #  Ottawa.  See  British  North  America 
Act,  legislature,  n.,  senate,  n.  1  b,  dollar,  n.  9. 

Canadian  (ka-na'dT-dn)  co.  S  cen.  Okla.  891  □  pop.  24,  X  Elreno.  —  town,  X  of  Hemp¬ 
hill  co.  Tex.  pop.  2. 

Canadian  River,  900  m.  long,  Rocky  mts.  N.  M.  to  Arkansas  riv.  Oklahoma. 

Canahauan  Islands  (ka/na-hou'an)  group  near  W  coast  of  Samar,  Phil,  islands,  3  □. 
Canajoharie  (kXn'd-jo-hSr'e)  vil.  Montgomery  co.  N.  Y.  pop.  2. 

Canal  Dover  (ka-n51'  do'ver)  city,  Tuscarawas  co.  Ohio,  pop.  7. 

Canale  (ka-na'la)  comm.  Cuneo  prov.  Piedmont,  Italy,  pop.  5. 

Canal  Zone,  a  strip  of  territory  10  m.  wide  in  Panama,  474  Dpop.  154  ;  granted  to  U.  S.  A. 

for  the  Panama  Canal.  It  does  not  include  the  cities  of  Panama  and  Colon. 
Canandaigua  (kSn'an-da'gwd)  vil.  X  of  Ontario  co.  N.  Y.  pop.  7. 

Canandaigua  Lake.  Yates  &  Ontario  cos.  N.  Y.  15  m.  long. 

Cahar  (ka-nyar')  prov.  W  cen.  Ecuador,  S.  America,  pop.  74,  #  Azogues. 

Canaren  (ka'na-ran')  lake,  N  cen.  Luzon,  Philippine  islands. 

Canary  Islands  (ka-na'rl ;  115)  nr  Canaries  (kd-na'rTz)  Sp.  Canarias  (ka-na're-as)  group 
of  mt.  isls.  in  Atl.  ocean,  off  N  W  coast  of  Africa,  a  prov.  of  Spain,  2,808  □  pop.  444,  i 
Santa  Cruz  de  Tenerife. 

Canastota  (kSn'ds-to'td)  vil.  Madison  co.  N.  Y.  21  m.  E  of  Syracuse,  pop.  3. 

Canaveral.  Cape  (kd-n5v'er-Sl)  on  E  coast  of  Fla.  lat.  28°  27'  N. 

Canberra  (kXn'bSr-d)  the  city  that  is  building  in  the  Federal  Capital  Territory  to  be  the 
permanent  #  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Australia,  204  m.  S  W  of  Sydney  429  m.  N  E  of 
Melbourne,  &  ab.  123  m.  from  Jervis  bay. 

Canby  (kSn'bT)  city,  Yellow  Medicine  co.  Minnesota,  pop.  2. 

Canby,  Mount,  peak,  San  Juan  mts.  Col.  13,466  ft.  high. 

Cancale  (kaN'kai')  towm,  dept.  Ille-et-Vilaine,  France,  pop.  4,  comm.  8. 

Candela  (kan-da'la)  comm.  Foggia  prov.  Apulia,  Italy,  22  m.  S  of  Foggia  city,  pop.  8. 


Caiazzo.  Vnr.  of  Caiazzo.  I  Calleva  Atrebatum.  See  Sil-  I  Callipolia.  See  Gallipoli.  lars  of  Hercules.  I  Carnbodge  See  Cambodia.  I  Campoformio.  See  Campofor- 

Calah.  See  Saripul.  |  Chester.  |  Calpe.  See  Gibraltar  &  Pil-  Camajore.  Var.  of  Camaiore.  |  Cameroon.  See  Kameeun.  |  mido. 


□  means  square  miles  ;  #,  capital;  X,  co.  seat;  agr.,  agricultural;  cml.,  commercial ;  mfg.,  manufacturing;  min.,  mining  ;  spt.,  seaport ;  tp.,  township  ;  vil.,  village. 
Population  is  given  in  nearest  thousands :  2  ==  1.500  to  2,499  ;  3  =  2,500  to  3,499,  etc. ;  less  than  1,000  not  given.  See  Abbreviations,  p.  2379. 
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Candeleda  (kau'da-la'tha  ;  146)  town,  Avila  prov.  Spain,  pop.  comm.  4. 

CandO  (kSn'do)  town,  X  of  Towner  co.  North  Dakota,  pop.  1. 

Canelli  (ka-n51'le)  comm.  Alessandria  prov.  Piedmont,  Italy,  pop.  8. 

Canelones  (ka'na-lo'nas)  dept.  Uruguay,  S.  Am.  1,835  □  pop.  98. 

Gamete  la  Real  (kan-ya'ta  la  ra-al')  town,  Malaga  prov.  Spain,  pop.  5. 

Caneva  (ka-ua'va)  town,  Udine  prov.  Venetia,  Italy,  pop.  comm.  7. 

Caney  (ka'nt)  city,  Montgomery  co.  Kansas,  pop.  4.  —  (ka-na')  or  El  Caney  (81)  town 
Oriente  prov.  Cuba,  pop.  1 ;  battle  July  1,  1898. 

Gangas  (kaq'gas)  town,  Poutevedra  prov.  Spain,  on  Bay  of  Vigo,  pop.  comm.  10. 
Cangas  de  Onis  (da  o  nes')  town,  Oviedo  prov.  Spain,  pop.  comm.  9. 

Cangas  de  Tlneo  (te-na'o)  town,  Oviedo  prov.  Spain,  pop.  comm.  23. 

Cangussu  (kaN'goo-soo')  town,  Rio  Grande  do  Sul  state,  Brazil,  pop.  6. 

Canicatti  (ka'ne-kat'te)  town,  Girgenti  prov.  Sicily,  Italy,  pop.  comm.  30. 

Oanicattinl  Bagni  (ka'ne-kat-te'ne  bau'ye)  comm.  Syracuse  prov.  Sicily,  Italy,  pop.  10. 
CanlgOU  (ka'ne'goo')  mt.  E  Pyrenees,  France,  9,135  ft.  high. 

Caniles  (ka-ue'las)  town,  Granada  prov.  Spain,  pop.  comm.  6. 

Canisteo  (kSiPTs-te'o)  vil.  Steuben  co.  N.  Y.  pop.  2. 

Canlza.  La  (la  ka-uye'tlia)  town,  Poutevedra  prov.  Spain,  pop.  comm.  8. 

Cannanore  (k5u'd-nor')  or  Kananur  (-noor')  spt.  town,  Malabar  dist.  Madras,  Br.  India, 
pop.  28  ;  Portuguese  settlement  1501. 

Canne  (kan'na)  anc.  Can'n.*:,  vil.  Bari  prov.  Italy  ;  field  of  Hannibal’s  victory,  216  B.  c. 
Cannelton  (kin'81-tfin)  city,  X  of  Perry  co.  Ind.  on  Ohio  river,  pop.  2. 

Cannes  (kan)  town,  dept.  Alpes-Maritimes,  Fr.  on  Medit.  p.  25,  comm.  30 ;  winter  resort. 
Canning  (kSn'Ing),  co.  Queensland,  Australia,  pop.  9. 

Cannock  (k&n'ttk)  coal  min.  town,  Staffordshire,  England,  pop.  29. 

Can'non,  co.  cen.  Tenn.  268  □  pop.  11,  X  Woodbury. 

Gan'non  Falls,  mfg.  vil.  Goodhue  co.  Minn,  on  Cannon  river,  pop.  1. 

Cannstatt  (kan'shtat)  former  town,  Wiirttemberg,  Germany,  now  part  of  Stuttgart. 
Canon  City  (kSn'yiln)  city,  X  of  Fremont  co.  Col.  pop.  5  ;  rich  mining  district. 
Canonsburg  (kSn'ihiz-bfirg)  bor.  Washington  co.  Pennsylvania,  pop.  4. 

Canosa  di  Puglia  (ka-no'sa  de  pool'ya)  anc.  Cano'sium,  town,  Bari  prov.  It.  p.  comm.  26. 
Canossa  (ka-nos'sa)  vil.  Reggio  nell’  Emilia,  Italy;  Henry  IV. ’s  penance,  1077. 

Canso,  Cape  (kSn'so)  N  E  extremity  of  Nova  Scotia. 

Canso,  Gut  of,  passage  between  mainland  of  Nova  Scotia  &  Cape  Breton  island. 
Cantabrian  Mountains  (kan-ta'brl-un)  N  Spain,  highest  about  9,000  ft. 

Cantal  (kiiN'tal')  dept.  cen.  France,  2,230  □  pop.  223,  #  Aurillac. 

Canteleu  (kaN'te-Ifi')  town,  in  Lambersart  commune,  dept.  Nord,  France,  pop.  6. 
Canterbury  (k£n'ter-b6r-T ;  -ber-I)  anc.  Duroveb'num,  eccl.  L.  Cantua'iua,  AS.  Cant- 
warabdrh,  city  &  co.  bor.  Kent  co.  England,  55  m.  E  S  E  of  London,  pop.  25;  cathedral. 
See  Canterbury,  n.  —  provincial  dist.  New  Zealand,  E  side  of  South  Isl.  14,040  □  pop.  173. 
Cantilan  (kan-te'liin)  town,  Surigao  prov.  Mindanao,  Philippine  islands,  pop.  7. 

C antiliana  (kan'tel-ya'na)  town,  Seville  prov.  Spain,  on  Guadalquivir  river,  pop.  comm.  5. 
Canton  (kSn'tdn)  town,  Hartford  co.  Conn.  p.  3.  —  town,  X  of  Cherokee  co.  Ga.  p.  2.  — 
city,  Fulton  co.  III.  pop.  10.  —  town,  Oxford  co.  Me.  pop.  10.  —  town,  Norfolk  co.  Mass, 
pop.  5.  —  city,  X  of  Madison  co.  Miss.  pop.  4.  —  town,  Lewis  co.  Mo.  pop.  2.  —  vil.  X 
of  St.  Lawrence  co.  N.  Y.  pop.  3.  —  town,  Haywood  co.  N.  C.  pop.  1.  —  city,  X  of  Stark 
co.  O.  pop.  50.  —  bor.  Bradford  co.  Pa.  pop.  2.  —  city,  X  of  Lincoln  co.  S.  Dak.  pop.  2. 
—  ( pron .  kXn-t5n')  Chin.  Kwangchowfu  (kwang'cho'foo')  cml.  city,  Kwangtung  prov. 
China,  on  Canton  riv.  pop.  900. 

Canton  River  (kSn-tSn')  Chin.  Chu-kiang  (choo'kyang')  or  Chu-kong  (-kSng')  i.  e. 

“  Pearl  river,”  Kwangtung  prov.  China  ;  Canton  to  the  sea. 

Cantd  (kan-too')  comm.  Como  prov.  Lombardy,  Italy,  pop.  13. 

Canyon  (kSn'ySn)  co.  S  W  Ida.  1,283  □  pop.  25,  X  Caldwell.  —  City,  city,  X  of  Randall 
co.  Tex.  pop.  1. 

Capannorl  (ka-pan'nS-re)  comm.  Lucca  prov.  Tuscany,  Italy,  pop.  48. 

Cape  Breton  (brit'un;  brSt'Sn)  CO.  Nova  Scotia,  X  Sydney,  on  Cape  Breton  isl.  —  isl. 

N  E  part  of  Nova  Scotia  prov. 

Cape  Charles,  town,  Northampton  co.  Virginia,  pop.  2. 

Cape  Coast  Castle,  town,  Gold  Coast  colony,  British  W  Africa,  pop.  11. 

Cape  Elizabeth,  town,  Cumberland  co.  Maine,  pop.  2. 

Cape  Fear  River,  about  250  m.  long,  N.  C.  navigable  to  Fayetteville. 

Cape  Girardeau  (je'rar-do')  co.  S  E  Mo.  580  □  pop.  28,  X  Jackson.  —  city,  Cape  Girar¬ 
deau  co.  Mo.  pop.  8. 

Capelle  aan  den  I]ssel  (ka-pSl'e  an  d8n  Is'81)  comm.  S.  Holland,  Netherlands,  pop.  5. 
Cape  May,  co.  S  N.  J.  265  □  pop.  20,  X  Cape  May  Courthouse.  —  city,  Cape  May  co. 

N.  J.  near  Cape  May,  pop.  2  ;  a  watering  place. 

Cape  Nome  (nom)  dist.  W  Alaska,  pop.  4. 

Cape  of  Good  Hop  q,  formerly  Cape  Colony,  often  called  Cape  Province,  prov.  of  Union 

of  South  Africa,  276,995  □  pop.  2,565,  #  Capetown. 

Capernaum  (kd-pfir'na-izm)  ruined  city,  anc.  Palestine,  W  shore  of  Lake  Tiberias. 

Cape  Sable  Island,  SW  end  of  Nova  Scotia. 

Capesterre  (ka'pSs'tSr')  town,  Guadeloupe  isl.  Fr.  West  Indies,  pop.  commune  10. 
Capetown  (kap'toun)  spt.  city,  #  Cape  of  Good  Hope  prov.  30  m.  N  of  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  pop.  67,  with  suburbs  162. 

Cape  Verde  Islands  (vflrd)  Port.  Ilhas  do  Cabo  Verde  (el'yaah  dob  kli'boo  vSr'dS)  in 
Atlantic  ocean,  about  320  m.  W  of  Cape  Verde,  1,487  □  pop.  147;  belong  to  Portugal. 
Cape  Vincent  (vln'sent)  vil.  Jefferson  co.  N.  Y.  pop.  1. 

Cap-Haitien  (kap'-a'e'sy&N')  Eng.  Cape  Haitlen  (ha'tl-Sn)  spt.  N  coast  Haiti,  pop.  30. 
Capibaribe](ka'pe-ba-re'ba)  riv.  Pernambuco  state,  Brazil. 

Capitol  Mountain  (kSp'T-tiJl)  peak  Elk  mts.  Col.  13,997  ft.  high. 

CaplZ  (ka'peth)  prov.  Panay  isl.  Philippine  isls.  1,749  □  pop.  231.  —  town,  its  #  pop.  7. 
Capodlstrla  (ka'pS-des'tre-a)  spt.  Istria,  Austria,  on  Gulf  of  Trieste,  p.  town  9,  comm.  12. 
Cappadocia  (kSp'd-do'sht-d)  anc.  country  &  Roman  prov.  E  Asia  Minor. 

Cappellen  (ka-p81'8n)  comm.  Antwerp  prov.  Belgium,  pop.  5. 

Caprarola  (ka'pra-rS'la)  town,  Rome  prov.  It.  pop.  comm.  6  ;  fine  castle  of  16th  century. 
Caprera  (ka-pr£'ra)  isl.  off  coast  of  Sardinia,  It.  6  □;  Garibaldi’s  home. 

Capri  (ka'pre)  anc.  Caf'rf.,*:,  isl.  4  □  pop.  5,  Naples  bay,  Italy.  See  Blue  Grotto. 
Caprino  Veronese  ika-pre'no  va'ro-na'sa)  comm.  Verona  prov.  Venetia,  Italy,  pop.  8. 
Capua  (kSp'u-a  ;  It.  pron.  ka'pwa)  ft,  town,  Caserta  prov.  Campania,  Italy,  p.  comm.  13. 
CaquetA  (ka/kS-ta')  upper  course  of  the  Yapura  riv.  —  commissary,  S  Colombia,  pop.  25, 
#  Florencia. 

Caqueza  (kii'ka-ea ;  268)  town,  Cundinamarca  dept.  Colombia,  pop.  mun.  dist.  19. 
Carabanchel  Bajo  (ka'ra-ban-ch81'  ba'ho)  town,  sub.  of  Madrid.  Spain,  pop.  comm.  8. 
Carabobo  (ka'rii-bo'bo;  133)  state,  N  Venezuela,  S.  Am.  1,795  □  pop.  169,  #  Valencia. 
Caracal  (ki'ra-kal')town,  *  of  Romana(i  dept.  Little  Wallachia, Roumania, pop.  comm.  15. 
Caracas  (ka-ra'kas)  city,  *  of  Venezuela,  in  Federal  District,  pop.  73.  See  earthquake, 

n. _ group  of  small  isls.  in  Caribbean  sea,  N  of  Venezuela. 

Caracoles  (ka'rii-ko'Ias)  town,  Antofagasta  prov.  Chili,  pop.  3  ;  rich  silver  mines. 
Caragllo  (ka-ral'yo)  comm.  Cuneo  prov.  Piedmont,  Italy,  pop.  5. 

Caramanico  (ka'ra-ma-ne'ko)  comm.  Chieti  prov.  Abruzzi  e  Molise,  Italy,  pop.  5. 
Carapegua  (ka'ra-pa-gwa')  town,  Paraguay,  South  America,  pop.  15. 

Carate  Brianza  (ka-ra'ta  bre-ant'sa)  comm.  Milan  prov.  Lombardy,  Italy,  pop.  8. 
Caravaca  (ka'ra-va'ka)  town,  Murcia  prov.  Spain,  pop.  comm.  17. 

Caravaggio  (ka'ra-vad'jo)  comm.  Bergamo  prov.  Lombardy,  Italy,  pop.  9. 

Caravellas  (ka'ra-v81'as)  spt.  town,  Bahia  state,  Brazil,  pop.  3. 

Carazo  (ka-ra'so  ;  268)  dept.  Nicaragua,  Cen.  Am.  #  Jinotepe. 

Carballlno  (kar'bal-ye'no)  town,  Orense  prov.  Spain,  pop.  comm.  9. 

Carballo  (kar-bal'yo)  town,  Coruna  prov.  Spain,  pop.  comm.  14. 

Carbon  <kar'b«n)  co.  S  Mont.  2,438  □  pop.  H,  X  Red  Lodge.— mm.  CO.  E  Pan  466  □  porn 
53,  X  Mauch  Chunk.  — co.  cen.  Ut.  1,48;  □  pop.  9,  X  Price.  —  mm.  co.  S  Wyo.  8,029  □ 
pop.  11,  X  Rawlins.  _  .  ,  ,.  T,  ,  „ 

Carbonara  dl  Bari  I  kar'bo-na'ra  de  ba're)  comm.  Bari  prov.  Apulia,  Italy,  pop.  9. 
Carbondale  (kar'bon-dal)city,  Jackson  co.  Ill,  p.5.  —min,  city,  Lackawanna  co.Pa.  p.  1  • 


Carbonear  (kar'bS-ner')  spt.  town,  on  Conception  bay,  Newfoundland,  pop.  4. 

Carbon  Hill,  town,  Walker  co.  Alabama,  pop.  2. 

Carcagente  (kar'ka-hSn'ta ;  172)  town,  Valencia  prov.  Spain,  pop.  comm.  14. 
Carcassonne  (kar'ka/son')  anc.  Car'caso,  mfg.  city,  #  of  dept.  Aude,  France,  on  Aude 
river,  pop.  25,  communal  pop.  31. 

Carchemish  (kar'kg-imsh;  kar-ke'-)  ruined  city  on  Euphrates,  Syria  ;  battle  605  b.  c. 
Carchi  (kar'clie)  prov.  Ecuador,  S.  America,  pop.  36,  #  Tulcan. 

Cardenas  (kiir'da-nas)  dist.  &  city,  Matanzas,  Cuba,  pop.  dist.  29,  city  24. 

Cardiff  (kar'dif)  vil.  Livingston  co.  Ill.  pop.  1.  —  spt.  city  &  co.  bor.  #  of  Glamorgan¬ 
shire,  Wales,  pop.  182. 

Cardigan  (kar'di-gan).  See  Cardiganshire  ( Gaz .).  —  mun.  bor.  X  of  Cardiganshire,  p.  4. 
Cardigan  Bay,  on  W  coast  of  Wales. 

Cardiganshire  (kar'di-gan-sher)  or  Cardigan,  co.  S  Wales,  692  □  pop.  60,  X  Cardigan. 
Cardington  (kar'ding-tau)  vil.  Morrow  co.  O.  pop.  1. 

CarditO  (kar-de'to)  comm.  Naples  prov.  Italy,  pop.  5. 

Cardona  (kar-do'na)  town,  Barcelona  prov.  Spain,  pop.  comm.  4  ;  has  a  mt.  of  rock  salt* 
Cardross  (kar'dros)  par.  &  vil.  Dumbartonshire,  Scotland,  pop.  par.  11. 

Cardwell  (kard'wgl)  co.  Queensland,  Australia,  pop.  7. 

Carey  (ka'rT)  vil.  Wyandot  co.  Ohio,  pop.  2. 

Caria  (ka're-d  ;  115)  anc.  div.  of  SW  Asia  Minor. 

Cariaco  (ka're-ii'ko)  town,  Sucre  state,  Venezuela,  pop.  7. 

Cariaco.  Gulf  of,  on  coast  of  Venezuela,  South  America. 

Caribbean  Sea  Ouir'i-be'an)  Atl.  oc.  between  W.  Indies  &  Cen.  &  S.  America. 

Caribou  (kSr'T-boo)  town,  Aroostook  co.  Maine,  pop.  5. 

!  Carigara  (ka're-j;a'ra)  pueblo  (pop.  16)  &  town  (pop.  5)  N  coast  of  Leyte,  Phil.  isls. 
Carignano  (ka'jen-ya'no)  town,  Turin  prov.  Italy,  11  m.  S  of  Turin,  pop.  comm.  7. 
Carini  (ka-re'ne)  town,  Palermo  prov.  Sicily,  Italy,  pop.  comm.  14. 

Carinola  (ka-re'no-la)  town,  Caserta  prov.  Campania,  Italy,  pop.  comm.  10. 

Carinthia  (kd-rTn'tln-d)  Ger.  Karnten  (kgrn'tcn)  crownland,  Austria,  3,987  □  pop.  396, 
#  Klagenfurt. 

.Carisbrooke  (kSr'Ts-brdbk)  vil.  &  par.  Isle  of  Wight,  Hampshire,  England,  pop.  par.  5. 
Carlentinl  (kar/len-te/ue)  town,  Syracuse  prov.  Sicily,  Italy,  pop.  comm.  11. 

Carleton  (karl'twn)  co.  E  Ontario,  Canada,  X  Ottawa.  —  co.  W  New  Brunswick,  Canada, 
X  Woodstock. 

Carleton  Place,  town,  Lanark  co.  Ontario,  Can.  on  Mississippi  river,  pop.  4. 

Carlin ville  (kar'ITn-vTl)  city,  X  of  Macoupin  co.  111.  pop.  4. 

Carlisle  (kar-lll')  co.  S  W  Ky .  198  □  pop.  9,  X  Bardwell.  —  town,  X  of  Nicholas  co.  Ky.  pop. 
1—  bor.  X  of  Cumberland  co.  Pa.  pop.  10.—  {pron.  kar-111' ;  kar'lll)  anc.  Luguval'- 
lum,  Caer  Lu'el,  mfg.  city  &  mun.  bor.  X  of  Cumberland  co.  England,  pop.  46.  —  co. 
Queensland,  Australia,  pop.  15. 

Carl  Junction,  city,  Jasper  co.  Mo.  9  m.  N  W  of  Joplin,  pop.  1. 

Carloforte  (kar^o-fbr'ta)  comm.  Cagliari  prov.  Sardinia,  Italy,  pop.  8. 

Carlow  (kar'lo)  co.  Leinster  prov.  Ireland,  34G  □  pop.  36.  —  its  X  pop.  7. 

Carlsbad  (karlz'bSd)  city,  X  of  Eddy  co.  New  Mexico,  pop.  2.  —  See  Karlsbad  {Gaz.). 
Carlstadt  (karl'stSt)  bor.  Bergen  co.  New  Jersey,  pop.  4. 

Carlton  (karl'tun)  co.  E  Minn.  867  □  pop.  18,  X  Carlton.  — urban  dist.  Nottinghamshire, 
England,  pop.  16. 

Carlyle  (kar-111')  city,  X  of  Clinton  co.  Ill.  pop.  2. 

Carmagnola  (kar/ma-nyb'la)  town,  Turin  prov.  Piedmont,  Italy,  on  Po  river,  p.  comm.  12. 
Carmania  (kar-m a'nT-a)  prov.  anc.  Persia;  modern  Kerman. 

Carmarthen  (kar-mar'ihen  ;  -then).  See  Carmarthenshire  (Gaz.).  —  mun.  bor.  &  spt. 

X  of  Carmarthenshire,  Wales,  on  Towy  river,  pop.  10. 

Carmarthen  Bay,  in  Bristol  channel,  Wales ;  has  Caldy  isl.  lighthouse. 
Carmarthenshire  (-sher)  or  Carmarthen,  co.  S  Wales,  919  □  pop.  160,  X  Carmarthen. 
Carmaux  (kar/mo')  coal  min.  town,  dept.  Tarn,  France,  pop.  9,  comm.  11. 

Carmel  (kar'mSl)  famed  mt.  of  Palestine,  highest  point  about  1,800  ft.  See  Carmelite,  n. 
—  town,  Penobscot  co.  Me.  pop.  1. 

Carmen  (kar'mgn)  tow  n  (pop.  6)  &  isl.  of  Mexico,  in  Campeche  state. —  isl.  in  Gulf  of 
California. —  town,  Bolivar  dept.  Colombia,  pop.  mun.  dist.  16. 

Carmi  (kar'mi)  city,  X  of  White  co.  Ill.  pop.  3. 

Carmignano  (kar'me-nya'no)  comm.  Florence  prov.  Tuscany,  Italy,  pop.  13. 

Carmona  (kar-mo'na)  city,  Seville  prov.  Spain,  pop.  comm.  19. 

Carnarvon  (kar-nar'vau).  See  Carnarvonshire  (Gaz.).  —  mun.  bor.  X  of  Carnarvonshire, 
Wales,  on  Menai  strait,  p.  9 ;  castle,  —  town,  cen.  Cape  prov.  U.  of  South  Africa,  p.  2. 
Carnarvon  Bay,  Carnarvonshire  and  Anglesey  co.  Wales. 

Carnarvonshire  (-sher)  or  Carnarvon,  min.  co.  N  Wales,  572  □  pop.  125,  X  Carnarvon. 
Carnatic  or  Karnatik  (kar-nSt'Tk)  region  &  old  div.  bet.  Eastern  Ghats  &  Coromandel 
coast,  S  India,  S  of  lat.  18°  45;  N.  now  in  Madras  pres. ;  properly  “  the  Kanarese  country” 
and  erroneously  applied  by  Europeans  to  Tamil  &  Telugu  districts. 

Carnegie  (kar-na'gt)  bor.  Allegheny  co.  Pa.  7  m.  SW  of  Pittsburgh,  pop.  10. 

Carnlola  (kar-ny6'la)  Ger.  Kraln  (krin)  crownland,  Austria,  3,842  □  pop.  526,  #  Laibach. 
Carnoustie  (kar-noos'tl)  spt.  burgh,  Forfarshire,  Scotland,  pop.  5;  golf  links. 

Caro  (k£r'o)  vil.  X  of  Tuscola  co.  Michigan,  pop.  2. 

Caroleen  (k5r'o-len)  town,  Rutherford  co.  North  Carolina,  pop.  2. 

Carolina  (ka'ro-le'na)  mun.  (p.  15)  &  town  (p.  3)  Humacao  dept.  Porto  Rico,  on  Loiza  riv. 
Carolina,  La  (la  ka'ro-le'na)  city,  Ja6n  prov.  Spain,  pop.  comm.  12. 

Caroline  (kSr'o-lin)  co.  E  Md.  319  □  pop.  19,  X  Denton.  —  co.  E  Va.  529  □  pop.  17,  X 
Bowling  Green. 

Caroline  Islands,  archipelago  in  N  Pacific  belonging  to  Germany,  618  □  pop.  40. 

Caroni  (ka/ro-ne';  ka-ro'ne)  riv.  400  m.  long,  Venezuela,  flows  into  Orinoco  river. 
Caronia  ( ka'ro-ne'a)  comm.  Messina  prov.  Sicily,  Italy,  pop.  5. 

Carora  (ka-ro'ra)  town,  Lara  state,  Venezuela,  pop.  8. 

Carouge  (ka^oozh')  mfg.  town,  Geneva  canton,  Switzerland,  pop.  comm.  8. 

Carovlgno  (ka'ro-ven'yo)  towfn,  Lecce  prov.  Apulia,  Italy,  pop.  comm.  7. 

CarpanetO  (kar'pa-na'to)  town,  Piacenza  prov.  Emilia,  Italy,  pop.  comm.  7. 

Carpathian  Mountains  (kar-pa'thT-fin)  Ger.  Karpathen  (kar-pa'ten)  anc.  Car'patrs 
or  Carpa'tes,  mt.  system,  chiefly  in  Hungary,  800  m.  long  ;  highest,  Ferencz  Jozsef, 
8,737  ft. 

Carpenedolo  (kar'pa-ned'o-lo)  town,  Brescia  prov.  Lombardy,  Italy,  pop.  comm.  6. 
Carpentaria,  Gulf  of  (kar'pen-tSr'T-a)  on  N  coast  of  Australia,  350  m.  long. 
Carpentersville  (kar'pen-terz-vil)  vil.  Kaneco.  Ill.  38  m.  N  W  of  Chicago,  pop.  1. 
Carpentras  (kar'paN'tras')  city,  dept.  Vaucluse,  France,  pop.  8,  communal  pop.  11. 
Carpi  (kar'pe)  comm.  Modena  prov.  Emilia,  Italy,  pop.  27. 

Carpinetl  (kar'pe-na'te),  comm.  Reggio  nell’  Emilia  prov.  Italy,  pop.  6. 

Carplneto  Romano  (k'ar'pe-na'to  ro-ma'no)  comm.  Rome  prov.  Italy,  pop.  5. 

Carplno  (kar-pe'no)  town,  Foggia  prov.  Apulia,  Italy,  pop.  comm.  6. 

Carqulnez  (kar-ke'nes)  strait,  joins  San  Pablo  &  Suisun  bays,  California. 

CarrantUOhill  (kar^n-too'il)  highest  mt.  of  Ireland,  3,414  ft.  high,  Kerry  county. 
Carrara  (kar-ra'ra)  city,  Massa  e  Carrara  prov.  Tuscany,  Italy,  pop.  49;  statuary  marble. 
Carreno  (kar-ra'nyo)  town,  Oviedo  prov.  Spain,  pop.  comm.  9. 

Carriacou  (kSr'e-a-koo')  largest  of  Grenadine  isls.  Brit.  W.  Indies,  11  □  pop.  7. 

Carrick  (k5r'Tk)  bor.  Allegheny  co.  Pennsylvania,  pop.  6. 

Carrickfergus  (kSr'Ik-ftir'gMs)  spt.  Antrim  co.  Ireland,  pop.  9. 

Carrick  on  Shannon  (kSr'Tk)  town,  X  of  Leitrim  co.  Ireland,  pop.  1. 

Carrick  on  Suir  (kar'Tk  5n  shoor')  town,  Tipperary  co.  Ireland,  pop.  6. 

Carrier  Mills,  vil.  Saline  co.  Ill.  pop.  2. 

Carrigain,  Mount  (k5r'T-gan)  peak,  Grafton  co.  N.  H.  4,647  ft.  high. 

Carrington  (k5r'Tng-tan)  city,  X  of  Foster  co.  North  Dakota,  pop.  1. 

Carroll  (kSr'wl)  co.  N  W  Ark.  641  □  pop.  17,  X  Berryville&  Eureka  Springs.  —  co.  W  Ga. 
492  □  pop.  31,  X  Carrollton.  — co.  N  W  I11.453D  pop. 18,  X  Mount  Carroll.  — co.N  W  cen. 
Ind.  377  □  pop.  18,  X  Delphi.  —  co.  W  cen.  Io.  571  □  pop.  20,  X  Carroll.  —  co.  N  Ky. 
132  □  pop.  8,  X  Carrollton.  —  co.  N  Md.  447  □  pop.  34,  X  Westminster.  —  co.  cen.  Miss. 
624  □  pop.  23,  X  X  Vaiden  &  Carrollton.  —  co.  N  W  cen.  Mo.  703  Dpop.  23,  X  Carrollton. 


Candla,  iel.  See  Crete. —  town. 
See  Iraklion. 

Canea.  Var.  of  Kanea. 
Canlapuscaw.  Var.  of  Kania- 
pfskau. 

Canlaon.  See  Malaspina. 
Cannae  See  Canne. 


Cantabrigla.  See  Cambridge. 

Cantuaria.  See  Canterbury. 
Cantwaraburh.  See  Canter¬ 
bury.  _  „ 

Canuaium.  See  Canosa  di  Pu- 

olia.  „  „ 

Cape  Colony.  See  Cape  of 


Good  Hope. 

Cape  Haitlen.  See  Cap-HaT- 

tien. 

Cape  Province.  See  Cape  of 

Good  Hope. 

Capr&ria.  See  Cabrera. 
Capreae.  See  Capri. 


Capsa.  See  Gafsa. 

Caracalfi.  Var.  of  Caracal. 
Caralia.  See  Cagliari. 
Caraman.  Variant  of  Karaman. 
Caramania.  Variant  of  Kara- 
MANIA. 

Carcaso.  See  Carcassonne. 


Carlbbeee.  See  West  Indies. 
Carimata.  Var.  of  Karimata. 
Carmana.  See  Kerman. 
Carmania.  See  Kerman. 

Carn  Malrg.  See Monadhliath 
Mountains. 

Carolinas  =  Caroline  Isls. 


Carollnas,  The.  North  Caro¬ 
lina  &  South  Carolina 
(which  see). 

Carpates.  See  Carpathian 

Mountains. 

Carpathus.  See  Scar  panto. 
Carr®.  See  Harran. 


ale  senate  c&re  ftm,  account,  arm,  ask,  sof.V  ;  eve,  event,  end,  recent,  maker  ;  Ice,  Ill ;  old,  obey,  orb,  5dd,  s5ft,  connect ;  use,  unite,  urn,  up,  circus,  menu  ; 
fcTod  fo“ot ;  out,  oil ;  chair ;  go  ;  sing,  ii)k  ;  then,  thin  ;  nature,  verdure  (260) ;  K=  chinG.  ich,  ach  (144);  boN  ;  yet ;  zh  =  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  iu  Gums. 
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—  CO.  E  N.  H.  955  □  pop.  16,  X  Ossipee.  —  co.  E  O.  387  □  pop.  16,  X  Carrollton.  —  co. 
W  Tenn.  619  □  pop.  24,  X  Huntingdon,  —  co.  SW  part  of  Va.  458  □  pop.  21,  X  Hills- 
ville.  —  city,  X  of  Carroll  co.  Io.  pop.  4. 

Carrollton  (k&r'dl-tdu)  town,  x  of  Carroll  co.  Ga.  pop.  3.  —  city,  X  of  Greene  co.  Ill. 
pop.  2.  —  city,  X  of  Carroll  co.  Ky.  pop.  2.  —  city,  X  of  Carroll  co.  Mo.  pop.  3.  —  vil.  X 
of  Carroll  co.  O.  pop.  2. 

Carshalton  (kar-shXl't&n)  par.  &  vil.  Surrey  co.  England,  pop.  12. 

Carsoli  (kar's6-le)  comm.  Aquila  prov.  Abruzzi  e  Molise  compartimento,  Italy,  pop.  7. 
Carson  (kiir's&n)  co.  NW  Tex.  893  □  pop.  2,  X  Panhandle. 

Carson  City,  city,  X  of  Ormsby  co.  and  #  of  Nevada,  pop.  2. 

Carson  Pass,  Alpine  co.  Cal.  in  Sierra  Nevada  mts.  8,634  ft.  above  sea. 

Carson  River,  ab.  170  m.  long,  Sierra  Nevada  mts.  Cal.  to  Carson  lake,  Nevada 
Cartagena  (kar'to-je'nd  ;  Sp.  kar'ta-lia'na  ;  172)  anc.  Cartha'go  No'va,  city  &  naval 
arsenal,  Murcia  prov.  Spain,  pop.  103.  —  apt.  #  of  Bolivar,  Colombia,  pop.  muu.  diet.  37. 
Cartago  (kar-ta'go)  prov.  Costa  Rica,  Cen.  Am.  pop.  59. —  town,  its  #  12  m.  E  S  E  of 
San  Jose,  pop.  7  ;  earthquakes,  1841  &  1910. —  town,  El  Valle  del  Cauca  prov.  Colom¬ 
bia,  145  m.  W  of  Bogota,  pop.  mun.  diet.  19. 

Cartaya  (kar-ta'ya)  town,  Huelva  prov.  Spain,  pop.  comm.  6. 

Car'ter,  co.  N  E  Ky.  413  □  pop.  22,  X  Grayson.  —  co.  S  E  Mo.  506  □  pop.  6,  X  Van  Buren. 

—  co.  S  Okla.  831  □  pop.  25,  X  Ardmore,  —  co.  N  E  Tenn.  353  □  pop.  20,  X  Elizabethton. 
Carteret  (kar'ter-gt)  co.  E  N.  C.  573  □  pop.  14,  X  Beaufort. 

Cartersville  (kar'terz-vYl)  city,  X  of  Bartow  co.  Georgia,  pop.  4. 

Car'terville,  city,  Williamson  co.  Ill.  pop.  3. — city,  Jasper  co.  Mo.  pop.  5. 

Carthage  (kar'thaj)  town,  X  of  Hancock  co.  Ill.  pop.  2.  —  city,  X  of  Jasper  co.  Mo. 
pop.  9.  —  vil.  Jefferson  co.  N.  Y.  pop.  4.  —  vil.  Hamilton  co.  O.  pop.  4.  —  anc.  country 
&  apt.  its  #  36°  60/  N,  10°  15'  E,  N  Africa.  See  Punic,  a. 

Carupano  (ka-roo'pa-no)  spt.  town,  Sucre  state,  Venezuela,  S.  America,  pop.  12. 
Caruthersville  (kd-ruth'erz-vll)  city,  X  of  Pemiscot  co.  Mo.  on  Mississippi  river,  pop.  4. 
Carver  (kar'ver)  co.  SE  cen.  Minn.  376  □  pop.  17,  X  Chaska. — town,  Plymouth  co. 
Mass.  pop.  2. 

Carvin  (k&r'vSN')  town,  dept.  Pas-de-Calais,  France,  pop.  8,  comm.  12. 

Casablanca  (ka'sa-bl&q'ka)  Ar.  Dar-el-Beida  (dar'-el-ba'da)  spt.  town,  W  Morocco, 
Africa,  pop.  ab.  40. 

Casacalenda  (ka'sa-ka-lSn'da)  town,  Campobasso  prov.  S  E  Italy,  pop.  comm.  6. 
Casagiove  (ka'sa-jb'va)  comm.  Caserta  prov.  Campania,  Italy,  pop.  6. 

Casalbordino  (ka-sal'bor-de'no)  town,  Chieti  prov.  Abruzzi  e  Molise,  Italy,  p.  comm.  5. 
Casalbuttano  ed  Unit!  (ka-sal'bobt-tii'no  §d  oo-ue'te)  comm.  Cremona  prov.  Italy,  pop.  6. 
Casal  di  Principe  (kii-sal'  de  pren'che-pa)  comm.  Caserta  prov.  Campania,  Italy,  pop.  6. 
Casale  CorteCerro  (ka-sa'la  kor'ta  chgr'ro)  comm.  Novara  prov.  Piedmont,  Italy,  pop.  6. 
Casale  Monferrato  (mon'fgr-ra'to)  town,  Alessandria  prov.  Piedmont,  It.  pop.  comm.  34. 
Oasalgrande  (ka-sal'gran'da)  comm.  Reggio  nell’  Emilia  prov.  Italy,  pop.  6. 
Casaimagglore  (-mad-jo'ra)  mfg.  comm.  Cremona  prov.  Lombardy,  Italy,  on  Po,  pop.  17. 
Casalnuovo  di  Napoli  (-nwo'vo  de  na'po-le)  comm.  Naples  prov.  Campania,  It.  pop.  6. 
CasalpusterlengO  l-poos'tgr-lSq'go)  town,  Milan  prov.  Lombardy,  Italy,  pop.  coram.  G. 
Casalvieri  (-vya're)  comm.  Caserta  prov.  Campania,  Italy,  pop.  5. 

Casamassima  (ka'sa-mas'se-ma)  town,  Bari  prov.  Apulia,  Italy,  pop.  comm.  9. 
Gasanare  (ka'sa-na'ra)  riv.  180  m.  long,  Chita  mts.  to  Meta  riv.  Colombia. 

Casarano  (ka'sa-ra'no)  comm.  Lecce  prov.  Apulia,  Italy,  pop.  11. 

Casar  de  C£ceres  (ka-sar'  da  ka'tha-ras)  mfg.  town,  Caceres  prov.  Spain,  pop.  comm.  4. 
Casares  (ka-sa'ras)  mfg.  town,  Malaga  prov.  Spain,  pop.  comm.  6. 

Casatenuovo  (ka-sa'ta-nw6'vo)  comm.  Como  prov.  Lombardy,  Italy,  pop.  5. 

Cascade  (k5s-kad')  co.  cen.  Mont.  3,384  □  pop.  29,  X  Great  Falls.  — town,  Dubuque  & 
Jones  cos.  Io.  pop.  1. 

Cascade  Range,  mts.  Ore.  Wash.  &  B.  C.  ;  highest,  Mt.  Rainier,  Wash.  14,363  ft. 
Cascavel  (kas'ka-vgl')  town,  Ceara  state,  Brazil,  pop.  9. 

Cascina  (ka'she-na)  comm.  Pisa  prov.  Tuscany,  Italy,  pop.  27. 

Cas'co  Bay,  coast  of  Me.  S  E  of  Cumberland  co. ;  several  hundred  islands. 

Casellina  e  Torri  (ka'sel-le'na  a  tOr're)  comm,  suburb  of  Florence,  Italy,  pop.  20. 
Caserta  (ka-zSr'ta)  agr.  prov.  Campania,  Italy,  on  Mediterranean  sea,  2,034  □  pop.  792.  — 
its  #  pop.  comm.  33;  cathedral  and  beautiful  palace. 

Casey  (ka'sT)  co.  Seen.  Ky.  379  □  pop.  15,  X  Liberty.  —  (pron.  ka'zT  or  ka'st)  city,  Clark 
co.  Ill.  pop.  2. 

Cashel  (kSsh'el)  city,  Tipperary  co.  Ireland,  on  rock  of  Cashel ;  ruins  of  palace  of  kings  of 
Munster. 

Casiquiare  (ka'se-kya'ra)  riv.  Venezuela,  connects  the  Orinoco  &  Rio  Negro. 

Caslau  or  Czaslau  (chas'lou)  Boh.  Caslav  (chas'laf)  town,  Bohemia,  Austria,  45  m.  SE 
of  Prague,  pop.  9. 

Casola  Valsenio  (ka'sd-la  val-sa'nyo)  comm.  Ravenna  prov.  Emilia,  Italy,  pop.  5. 

Casoli  (ka'so-le)  comm.  Chieti  prov.  Abruzzi  e  Molise  compt.  Italy,  pop.  8. 

Casoria  (ka-s8're-a)  town,  Naples  prov.  Campania,  Italy,  pop.  comm.  14. 

Caspe  (kas'pa^  town,  Saragossa  prov.  Spain,  on  Ebro  river,  pop.  comm.  9. 

Casper  (kSs'per)  town,  X  of  Natrona  co.  Wyoming,  pop.  3. 

Caspian  Sea  (k5s'pY-an)  anc.  Cas'pium  MA'REor  Hyrca'nium  Ma're,  inland  salt  lake  be¬ 
tween  Europe  and  Asia,  760  m.  long,  270  m.  wide,  169,381  □  about  85  ft.  below  sea  level. 
Cass  (k5s)  co.  W  Ill.  371  □  pop.  17,  X  Virginia.  —  co.  N  cen.  Ind.  416  □  pop.  36,  X  Logans- 
port.  —  co.  S  W  Io.  564  □  pop.  19,  X  Atlantic.  —  co.  S  W  Mich.  493  □  pop.  21,  X  Cassop- 
olis.  —co.  N  cen.  Minn.  2,104  □  pop.  12,  X  Walker.  — co.  W  Mo.  721  □  pop.  23,  X  Har- 
risonville.  —  co.  E  Nebr.  538  □  pop.  20,  X  Plattsmouth.  —  co.  S  E  N.  Dak.  1,763  □  pop. 
34,  X  Fargo.  —  co.  NE  Tex.  951  □  pop.  28,  X  Linden.  — City,  mfg.  vil.  Tuscola  co. 
Mich.  36  m.  E  of  Bay  City,  pop.  1. 

Cassa  de  la  Selva  (kiis-sa'  da  la  sSl'va)  town,  Gerona  prov.  Spain,  pop.  comm.  5;  cork. 
Cassano  all’  Ionio  (kas-sa'no  al  yO'nyo)  town,  Cosenza  prov.  Calabria,  Italy,  p.  comm.  9. 
Cassano  d’  Adda  (dad'dii)  comm.  Milan  prov.  Lombardy,  Italy,  pop.  9. 

Cassano  delle  Murge  (dSl'la  moor'ga)  town,  Bari  prov.  Apulia,  Italy,  pop.  comm.  7. 
Cassano  Magnano  (kas-sa'no  man-ya'no)  comm.  Milan  prov.  Lombardy,  Italy,  pop.  5. 
Casselton  (kas'T-twn),  city,  Cass  co.  N.  Dak.  20  m.  W  of  Fargo,  pop.  2. 

Cassia  (kSsh'yd)  co.  S  Ida.  2,611  □  pop.  7,  X  Albion. 

Cassine  (kas-se'na)  town,  Alessandria  prov  Piedmont,  Italy,  pop.  comm.  6. 

Cassino  i  kas-se'no)  formerly  San  GermanO(san  jgr-ma'no)  comm.  Caserta  prov.  Cam¬ 
pania,  Italy,  pop.  14. 

Cass  Lake,  vil.  Cass  co.  Minnesota,  pop.  2. 

Cassolnovo  (kas'sol-nO'vo)  comm.  Pavia  prov.  Lombardy,  Italy,  pop.  7. 

Cassopolis  (k3s-5p'o-lTs)  vil.  X  of  Cass  co.  Michigan,  pop.  1. 

Cass  River  (k5s)  riv.  Mich.  150  in.  long,  flows  into  Saginaw  river. 

Oastagnaro  (kas'ta-nya'ro)  comm.  Verona  prov.  Venetia,  Italy,  pop.  6. 

Castagneto  Carducci  (kas'ta-nya'to  kiir-ddbt'che)  comm.  Pisa  prov.  Tuscany,  It.  pop.  7. 
Castagnole  Lanze  (kas'ta-nyO'la  lant'sa)  comm.  Alessandria  prov.  NW  Italy,  pop.  5. 
Castano  Primo  (kaa'ta-no  pre'mo)  comm.  Milan  prov.  Italy,  pop.  5. 

Casteggio  ikas-tSd'jo)  comm.  Pavia  prov.  Lombardy,  Italy,  pop.  5. 

Castel  Bolognese  (kas-tSP  bo'lo-nya'za)  comm.  Ravenna  prov.  Emilia,  Italy,  pop.  6. 
Castelbuono  (kas-tgl'bw6'no)  town,  Palermo  prov.  Sicily,  Italy,  pop.  comm.  10. 

Castel  del  Piano  (dSl  pya'no)  comm.  Grosseto  prov.  Tuscany,  Italy,  pop.  7. 

Castel  di  Sangro  (de  saq'gro)  comm.  Aquila  prov.  Abruzzi  e  Molise,  Italy,  pop.  6. 
Castelfidardo  ( -f e-dar'do)  comm.  Ancona  prov.  Marches,  Italy,  pop.  7. 

Castelfiorentino  (-fyo'ren-te'no)  comm.  Florence  prov.  Tuscany,  Italy,  pop.  11. 
Castelfranco  dell’  Emilia  (-fraq'ko  del-lu-mel'ya)  comm.  Bologna,  Emilia,  Italy,  pop.  15. 
Castelfranco  di  Sotto  (de  sot'to)  comm.  Florence  prov.  Tuscany,  Italy,  pop.  7. 
Castelfranco  Veneto(  vgn'a-to)  comm.  Treviso  prov.  Venetia, Italy,  on  Musone  riv.  pop.  13. 
Castel  Goffredo  (gof-fra'do)  comm.  Mantua  prov.  Lombardy,  Italy,  pop.  5. 
Oastellabate  (kas-tSl'Ta-ba'ta)  comm.  Salerno  prov.  Campania,  Italy,  pop.  5. 
Castellammare,  Gulf  of  (kas-tgl'lam-ma'ra)  NW  coast  of  Sicily,  Italy. 

Castellammare  Adriatico  (a'dre-a'te-ko)  comm.  Teramo  prov.  E  cen.  Italy,  pop.  12. 
Castellammare  del  Golfo  (del  gol'fo)  spt.  Trapani  prov.  Sicily,  Italy,  pop.  comm.  17. 
Castellammare  di  Stabia  (de  sta'bya)  spt.  on  Bay  of  Naples,  Italy,  pop.  comm.  34. 
Castellamonte  (kas-tSl'la-mon'ta)  town,  Turin  prov.  Piedmont,  Italy,  pop.  comm.  6. 
Castellana  (kas'tgl-la'na)  comm.  Bari  prov.  Apulia,  Italy,  pop.  11. 


Castellaneta  (kas-tSFla-na'ta)  town,  Lecce  prov.  Apulia,  Italy,  pop.  comm.  11. 
Castellanza  (kas'tgl-lant'sa)  comm.  Milan  prov.  Lombardy,  Italy,  pop.  6. 

Castell’  ArquatO  (kas-t61'lar-kwa'to)  comm.  Piacenza  prov.  Emilia,  Italy,  pop.  6. 
Castellazzo  Bormida  (kas'tel-lat'so  bor'me-da)  comm.  Alessandria  prov.  Italy,  pop.  7. 
Castelleone  (kas-t81'la-o'na)  comm.  Cremona  prov.  Lombardy,  Italy,  pop.  8. 

Gastello  Branco  (kas-tSl'do  braN'kdb)  dist.  Beira  prov.  Portugal,  2,582  Dpop.  242.  —  its 
#  pop.  5. 

Castello,  Citth  di(chet-ta'de  kas-t81'lo)  town,  Perugia  prov.  Italy,  on  Tiber,  p.  comm.  27. 
Castello  de  Vide  (da  ve'dS)  town,  Portalegre  dist.  Alemtejo  prov.  Portugal,  pop.  5. 
Castellon  de  la  Plana  (kas't81-yon'  da  la  pla'na)  prov.  Valencia,  Spain,  2,496  □  pop.  322. 

—  mfg.  city,  its  #  40  m.  N  N  E  of  Valencia,  pop.  comm.  32. 

Castellucchio  (kas-tgl'-lobk'kyo)  comm.  Mantua  prov.  Lombardy,  Italy,  pop.  5. 

Castel  Maggiore  (kas-t81'  mad-jo'ra)  comm.  Bologna  prov.  Emilia,  Italy,  pop.  5. 
Castelmauro  (kas-tgl'ma'bo-ro)  comm.  Campobasso  prov.  Itidy,  pop.  5. 

Castelnaudary  (k&s'tgl'no'da're')  mfg.  town,  dept.  Aude,  France,  p.  7,  communal  p.  10. 
Castelnovo  di  Sotto  (-n6'vo  de  sot'to)  comm.  Reggio  nell’  Emilia  prov.  Italy,  pop.  6. 
Castelnovo  ne’  Monti  (na  mon'te)  town,  Reggio  nell’  Emilia  prov.  Italy,  pop.  comm.  7. 
Castelnuovo  (kas-t81'nwo'vo)  ft.  spt.  Dalmatia,  Austria,  pop.  town  2,  comm.  9.  —  comm. 
Istria,  Austria,  pop.  7. 

Castelnuovo  Berardenga  (ba'rar-dSq'gii)  comm.  Siena  prov.  Tuscany,  Italy,  pop.  10. 
Castelnuovo  di  Garfagnana  (de  gar'fa-nya'na)  comm.  Massa  e  Carrera  prov.  Italy,  p.  5. 
Castelnuovo  di  Val  di  Cecina  (de  viilde  cha'che-na)  comm.  Pisa  prov.  Italy,  pop.  5. 
Castelnuovo  Scrivia  (skre'vya)  comm.  Alessandria  prov.  Piedmont,  Italy,  pop.  7. 
Castel  San  Giorgio  (kas-tSl'  sail  jor'jo)  comm.  Salerno  prov.  Campania,  Italy,  pop.  5. 
Castel  San  Giovanni  (san  jo-van'ne)  comm.  Piacenza  prov.  Emilia,  Italy,  pop.  9. 

Castel  San  Niccold  (nek'ko-lo')  comm.  Arezzo  prov.  Tuscany,  Italy,  pop.  7. 

Castel  San  Pietro  dell’  Emilia  (pya'trodSl-la-mel'ya)  comm.  Bologna  prov.  Italy,  p.  14. 
Castelsarrasin  (-sdr'a'zSN')  cml.  town,  dept.  Tarn-et-Garonne,  France,  pop.  3,  comm.  7. 
Casteltermini  (-tgr'me-ne)  comm.  Girgenti  prov.  Sicily,  Italy,  pop.  15. 

Castelvetrano  (-va-tra'no)  town,  Trapani  prov.  Sicily,  Italy,  pop.  comm.  25. 
Castelvetro  di  Modena  (kas'tgl-va'tro  de  m6'da-na)  comm.  Modena  prov.  Italy,  pop.  7. 
Castelvetro  Piacentino  (kas'tel-va'tro  pya'chan-te'no)  comm.  Piacenza  prov.  Italy,  p.  5. 
Castiglione  dei  Pepoli  ( -tel-yo'na  da'e  p8'po-le)  comm.  Bologna  prov.  Emilia,  Italy,  p.  7. 
Castigllone  del  LagO  (kas'tel-yo'na  dgl  la'go)  town,  Perugia  prov.  Italy,  p.  comm.  14. 
Castiglione  delle  Stiviere  (dSl'la  ste-vyS'ra)  comm.  Mantua  prov.  Italy,  pop.  7. 
Castiglione  di  Sicilia  (de  se-chel'ya)  comm.  Catania  prov.  Sicily,  Italy,  pop.  14. 
Castiglione  d’  Orcla  (ddr'cha)  comm.  Siena  prov.  Tuscany,  Italy,  pop.  5. 

Castlglion  Fiorentino  (kas'tel-yon'  fyo'rSn-te'no)  comm.  Arezzo  prov.  Tuscany,  Italy, 
pop.  14. 

Castile  (k5s-til')  tp.  &  vil.  Wyoming  co.  N.  Y.  pop.  tp.  2,  vil.  1.  —  (pron.  kSs-tel')  Span. 

Castilla  (kas-tel'va)  former  kingdom,  cen.  Spain.  See  Castilian,  n.  &  a. 

Castillo  de  Locubin  (kas-tel'yo  da  lo'koo-ben' ;  133)  town,  Jat^n,  Spain,  p.  comm.  7. 
Castillon  (kas'te'ybN')  town,  Gironde,  France,  on  Dordogne  riv.  ;  battle  1453. 

Castlebar  (kas'’l-bar')  urban  dist.  X  of  Mayo  co.  Ireland,  pop.  4;  taken  1798. 

Castleford  (kds'’l-ferd)  par.  &  town,  West  Riding,  Yorkshire,  England,  pop.  23. 
Castlemaine  ( k&s'’ 1-man')  town,  Victoria,  Australia,  pop.  5. 

Castle  Peak,  Sierra  Nevada  mts.  Cal.  12,500  ft.  —  Elk  mts.  Col.  14,259  feet. 

Castleton  (k&s'’l-twn)  vil.  Rensselaer  co.  N.  Y.  pop.  1.  —  town,  Rutland  co.  Vt.  pop.  2. 
Castletown  (-toun)  town,  former  %  of  Isle  of  Man,  pop.  2. 

Castres  (kas'tr’)  cml.  &  mfg.  town,  dept.  Tarn,  France,  on  Agout  river,  p.  20,  comm.  28. 
Castries  (kas'tre')  spt.  #  of  St.  Lucia,  British  W.  Indies,  pop.  8. 

Castro  (kas'tro) co.  N  W  Tex.  896  □  pop.  2*  X  Dimmitt.  —  (pron.  kas'tro).  See  Mytilene 
(Gaz.).  — town,  Parana  state,  Brazil,  pop.  10. 

Castro  (lei  Volsci  (kas'tro  da'e  vSl'slie)  comm.  Rome  prov.  Italy,  pop.  5. 

Castro  del  Rio  (kas'tro  d51  re'o)  cml.  &  mfg.  town,  Cordoba  prov.  Spain,  pop.  comm.  12. 
Castrogiovanni  (kas'tro-jfc-van'ne)  anc.  EN'NA,town,  Caltanissetta,  Sicily,  p.  comm.  28. 
Castronuovo  di  Sicilia  (kas'tro-n  w6'vo  de  se-chel'ya)  comm.  Palermo  prov.  Sicily,  pop.  5. 
Castropol  (kas'tro-pol')  spt.  town,  Oviedo  prov.  Spain,  pop.  comm.  7. 

Castroreale  (kas'tro-ra-ii'la)  comm.  Messina  prov.  Sicily,  Italy,  pop.  10. 
Castro-Urdlales  (-oor-dya'las)  spt.  town,  Santauder  prov.  Spain,  pop.  comm.  12. 
Castrovillarl  (kas'tro-vTl-la're)  town,  N  Cosenza  prov.  Calabria,  Italy,  pop.  comm.  9. 
Castua  (kas'twa)  or  Kastav  (kas'taf)  comm.  Istria,  Kiistenland,  Austria,  pop.  21. 
Castuera  (kas-twa'ra)  town,  Badajoz  prov.  Spain,  pop.  comm.  7. 

Caswell  (k&z'wgl)  co.  N  N.  C.  402  □  pop.  15,  X  Yanceyville. 

Catahoula  (k5t'a-hoo'la)  parish,  cell.  La.  718  □  pop.  10,  X  Harrisonburg. 

Catalonia  (k8t'd-lo'nT-a)  Sp.  Cataluha  ( ka'ta-loon'ya)  former  div.  NE  Spain,  now  provs 
Gerona,  Barcelona,  Lerida,  &  Tarragona. 

Catamarca(ka'tii-mar'ka)  agr.  &  min.  prov.  Argentina,  S.  Am.  47,531  Dp.  110.—  its  #  p.  7. 
Catanduanes  (ka'tan-dwa'nas)  fertile  isl.  682  □  p.  39,  Albay  prov.  Phil.  isls.  E  of  Luzon. 
Catania  (ka-ta'uya)  prov.  E  Sicily,  Italy,  1,917  □  pop.  789*.  —  anc.  Cat'ana,  its  *  mfg. 

&  cml.  city,  at  foot  of  Mt.  Etna,  pop.  comm.  211. 

Catania,  Gulf  of,  on  E  coast  of  Sicily,  Italy. 

Cafano  (ka-ta'no)  vil.  San  Juan  dept.  Porto  Rico,  pop.  5. 

Catanzaro  (ka'tan-dza'ro)  prov.  Calabria  compartimento,  Italy,  on  Mediterranean  sea, 
2,030  □  pop.  483.  —  its  #  a  mfg.  city,  near  Squillace  gulf,  pop.  comm.  34. 

Catarroja  (ka'tar-ro'ha;  189)  town,  Valencia  prov.  Spain,  pop.  comm.  8. 

Catasauqua  (kSt'd-sS'kwd)  bor.  Lehigh  co.  Pennsylvania,  on  Lehigh  river,  pop.  5. 
Catawba  (kd-tb'bd)  riv.  about  300  m.  long,  rises  in  Blue  Ridge  mts.  N.  C.  and  is  called 
Wateree  (w6'ter-e')  ill  S.  C.  —  co.  W  cen.  N.  C.  408  □  pop.  28,  X  Newton. 

Catawissa  (kift'd-wTs'd)  bor.  Columbia  co.  Pennsylvania,  pop.  2. 

Gateau,  Le  (le^k«Vto')  formerly  Le  Cateau-Cambr^sis  (ka'to'-kaN'bra'ze')  mfg.  town 

&  comm.  dept.  Nord,  France,  pop.  10. 

Caterham  (ka'ter-tfm)  urban  dist.  Surrey  co.  England,  pop.  11. 

Cathedral  Peak,  Sierra  Nevada  mts.  N  E  Mariposa  co.  Cal. ;  11,000  ft.  high. 

Cat  Island,  one  of  the  Bahamas,  once  said  to  be  the  Guanaliani  of  Columbus. 
Catlettsburg  (kSt'lgts-bQrg)  city,  X  of  Boyd  co.  Kentucky,  pop.  4. 

Catoche.  Cape  i  kii-to'cha)  N  E  extremity  of  Yucatan,  in  Quintana  Roo  ter. 

Catoosa  (kd-too'sd)  co  N  W  Ga.  169  □  pop.  7,  X  Ringgold. 

Catorce  (ka-tdr'sa;  138)  silver-min.  town,  San  Luis  Potosi,  Mexico. 

Catskill  (k5ts'kTl)  vil.  X  of  Greene  co.  N.  Y.  pop.  5. 

Catskill  Mountains,  group  of  Appalachian  system,  Greene  and  Ulster  cos.  N.  Y.  ;  high¬ 
est  peak,  Slide  mountain,  4,204  ft. 

Cattaraugus  (kift'd-rS'gws)  co.  S  W  N.  Y.  1,343  □  pop.  66,  X  Little  Valley.  —  vil.  Catta¬ 
raugus  co.  N.  Y.  pop.  1. 

Cattaro  1  kat'tii-ro)  spt.  Dalmatia,  Austria,  on  Gulf  of  Cattaro,  pop.  town  3,  comm.  6. 
Cattaro,  Gulf  of,  or  Bocche  di  Cattaro  (bok'ka  de  kat'ta-ro)  inlet  of  Adriatic  sea,  Dal¬ 
matia,  Austria. 

CattOlicaEraclea  (kat-t6'le-ka  a'ra-klg'a)  town, Girgenti  prov.  Sicily,  Italy,  pop.  comm.  9. 
Cauca  (kou'ka)  dept.  Colombia,  S.  America,  21,882  □  pop.  212,  #  Popayan.  —  riv.  about 
GOO  m.  long,  Colombia,  rises  in  Andes,  flows  into  Magdalena  river. 

Caucasus  (kO'kd-siis)  mts.  between  Black  and  Caspian  seas,  Russia,  700  m.  long,  high¬ 
est  point,  Mt.  Elbruz,  about  18,526  ft.  —  or  Caucasia  (kO-ka'sht-d  ;  -slid)  great  div.  of 
Russian  empire,  on  both  sides  of  Caucasus  mts.  7  govts.  5  provs.  &  2  dists.  181,173  □ 
pop.  12,037,  #  Tiflis.  See  Caucasian,  a.  &  n. 

Caudebec-16s-Elbeuf  (kod'bSk'-le-zel'bdf')  mfg.  town  &  comm.  dept.  Seine-Inf^rieur^ 
France,  on  Seine  river,  pop.  9. 

Caud6ran  (ko'da'raN')  town,  dept.  Gironde,  France,  sub.  of  Bordeaux,  pop.  8,  comm.  14. 
Caudete  (kou-da'ta)  town,  Albacete  prov.  Spain,  pop.  comm.  7. 

Caudine  Forks  (k6'dTn)  narrow  passes  near  Airola,  Benevento,  Italy  ;  battle  321  b.  c. 
Caudry  (ko'dre')  mfg.  town  &  comm.  dept.  Nord,  France,  pop.  13. 

Caulfield  (kSl'feld)  suburb  of  Melbourne,  Victoria,  Australia,  pop.  8,  local  govt,  area  16. 
Caulonia  (kou-16'nya)  comm.  Reggio  di  Calabria  prov.  Italy,  pop.  10. 

Cauquenes  (kou-ka'nas)  town,  #  of  Maule  prov.  Chile,  pop.  10. 

Causses  (kos)  dist.  cen.  France,  W  slopes  of  C^vennes  mts.  ;  wild  gorges  and  subterra¬ 
nean  rivers. 

Cauterets  (ko'te-rg')  comm.  dept.  Hautes-Pyr^n^es,  SW  Fr.  pop.  2;  hot  springs;  resort. 


Carso.  See  Karst.  |  d&slav.  See  5aslau. 

Carthago  Nova.  See  Cartagena,  i  Caspium  Mare  See  Caspian  Sea. 
Cashmere.  See  Kashmir.  -  Cassel.  See  Kassel. 


Castilla.  See  C 
Castilla  Nueva. 

Castile. 


lSTILE. 

See  New 


Castra  Regina.  See  Rati sbon. 

Casus.  See  Kasos. 

Catalina.  See  Santa  Catalina. 


Catana.  See  Catania. 
Cathay,  an  old  name  for 
China.  See  in  J'ocab. 


Cattegat.  See  Kattegat. 

Caucasia.  See  Caucasus. 

Caucasus  Indlctu.  See  Hindu  Kush. 


□  means  square  miles  ;  #,  capital;  X,  co.  seat;  agr.,  agricultural ;  cml.,  commercial ;  mfg.,  manufacturing  ;  min.,  mining  ;  spt.,  seaport ;  tp.,  township  ;  vil.,  village. 
Population  is  given  in  nearest  thousands  s  2  =  1,500  to  2,499  ;  3  =:  2,500  to  3,499,  etc. ;  less  than  1,000  not  given.  See  Abbreviations ,  p.  2379. 
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Cautin  (kou-ten')  prov.  Chile,  6,150  □  pop.  162,  *  Temuco. 

CautO  (kou'tS)  riv.  150  m.  long,  Oriente  prov.  Cuba,  to  Buena  Esperanza  eulf 
Cauvery  or  Ka vert  (ko'ver-I)  riv.  ab.  475  m.  long,  Mysore  &  Madras,  S  India. 

Cava  do  Tirrenl  (ka  va  da  ter-rS'ne)  town,  Salerno  prov.  Campania,  It.  p.  comm.  24. 

‘TTV  Vaucluse,  France,  on  Durance  river,  pop.  5,  comm.  9. 
Cavalier  (kSv'a-ler')  co.  N  N.  Dak.  1,494  □  pop.  16,  X  Langdon. 

Cavan  (kiv'au)  co.  Ulster  prov.  Ireland,  746  □  pop.  91.  —  its  X  pop.  3. 

Cavarzere  (ka-var'dza-ra)  comm.  Venice  prov.  Italy,  on  Adige  river,  pop  19. 
Cavendish  (kSv'iSn-dTsh)  tn.  Windsor  co.  Vt.  p.  1.  —  co.  Queensland,  Australia,  p  10 
aversham  (kSv'er-sham)  urban  dist.  Oxfordshire,  England,  on  Thames  riv  pop  10  ’  — 
former  bor.  South  Island,  New  Zealand,  now  a  ward  of  Dunedin  pop  6 
Cavezzo  (ka-vet'so)  comm.  Modena  prov.  Emilia,  Italy,  pop.  6. 

Caviana  (kii-vya'ua)  isl.  Para  state,  Brazil,  in  mouth  of  Amazon  river. 

Cavite  (ka-ve'tS)  agr.  prov.  Luzon  isl.  Philippine  isls.  619  □  pop.  135.  —  fortified  spt. 

pueblo,  its  #  10  m.  S  W  of  Manila,  pop.  4.  1 

Cavone  (ka-vo'na)  or  Salandrella  (sa'lan-drSl'la)  riv.  Potenza  prov.  Italy 
Cavour  (kii-voor'_)  comm.  Turin  prov.  Piedmont,  Italy,  pop.  7. 

Cavrlglla  (ka-vrel'ya)  comm.  Arezzo  prov.  Tuscany,  Italy,  pop.  9. 

Cawdor  (ko'd5r)  par.  Nairnshire,  Scotland. 

Oawnpore  (k8n'por')  or  Cawnpur  (-poor')  dist.  of  Allahabad  div.  United  Prove,  of  Agra 
&  Oudh,  Br.  India,  2,384  □  pop.  1,142.  —  mfg.  city,  its  #  on  Ganges  river,  pop.  195- 
massacre  July  15,  1857. 

Cazlas  (ka'she-ash')  town,  Maranliao  state,  Brazil,  pop.  25. 

Cayambe  (kii-yam'ba)  mt.  Ecuador,  Andes  mts.  S.  America,  over  19,000  ft.  high. 
Cayenne  (ka  Sn' ;  kl-8n')  town  on  Cayenne  isl.  #  of  Fr.  Guiana,  S.  America,  pop.  14. 
Cayey  (kl-a')  mun.  (p.  18)  &  town  (p.  4)  Guayama  dept.  Porto  Rico,  near  Guayama 
Cayman  Islands  (kl-man')  group  of  three  isls.  British  W.  Indies,  N  W  of  Jamaica,  pop. 
6  ;  under  govt,  of  Jamaica. 

Cayo  Coco  (ka'yo  ko'ko)  isl.  off  N  coast  of  Camaguey  prov.  Cuba. 

Cayo  Largo  (lar'go)  isl.  Caribbean  sea,  off  S  coast  of  Santa  Clara  prov.  Cuba. 

Cayo  Romano_(r6-ma'no)  two  long  isls.  N  Camaguey  prov.  Cuba. 

Cayuga  (ka-yoo'gd)  agr.  co.  cen.  N.  Y.  703  □  pop.  67,  X  Auburn. 

Cayuga  Lake,  lake  about  40  m.  long,  bet.  Cayuga  and  Seneca  cos.  New  York. 

Cazalla  de  la  Sierra  (ka-thal'ya  da  la  sySr'ra)  town,  Seville  prov.  Spain,  pop. 
Cazenovla  (kaz'e-no'vi-d)  vil.  Madison  co.  N.  Y.  pop.  2. 

Cazorla  (ka-thor'la)  city,  Jaen  prov.  Spain,  pop.  comm.  9. 

Cear&  (sa'a-ra')  state,  N  E  Brazil,  40,251  □  p.  886,  *  Fortaleza.  —  See  Fortaleza  ( GazX 
Cebu  (sa-boo' ;  138)  isl.  (1,762  □  pop.  592)  &  prov.  (1,939  □  pop.  654),  Philippine  islands. 

—  pueblo  (pop.  31)  &  town  (pop.  18)  on  E  coast  of  Cebu  isl.  #  of  Cebu  prov. 

Ceccano  (chSk-ka'no)  comm.  Rome  prov.  Italy,  on  Sacco  river,  pop.  11. 

Cecil  (se'sTl)  co.  N  E  Md.  head  of  Chesapeake  bay,  377  □  pop.  24,  X  Elkton. 

Cecina  (cha'che-na)  comm.  Pisa  prov.  Tuscany,  Italy,  pop.  8. 

Ceclavin  (tha'kla-ven')  town,  Caceres  prov.  Spain,  pop.  comm.  5, 

Cedar  (se'der)  riv.  350  m.  long,  Minn,  to  Iowa  riv.  at  Columbus  Junction,  —  co.  E  Io.  570  □ 
pop.  18,  X  Tipton.  —  co.  S  W  Mo.  498  □  pop.  16,  X  Stockton.  —  co.  N  E  Nebr.  735  □ 
pop.  15,  X  Hartington.  —  city,  Iron  co.  Ut.  pop.  2. 

Cedarburg  (-bfirg)  city,  Ozaukee  co.  Wis.  pop.  2. 

Cedar  Creek,  stream,  Shenandoah  co.  Va.  falls  into  Shenandoah  riv.;  battle  Oct.  19, 
1864,  celebrated  in  Read’s  poem  “  Sheridan’s  Ride.” 

Cedar  Falls,  city,  Blackhawk  co.  Iowa,  pop.  5. 

Cedar  Mountain,  locality,  Culpeper  co.  Va.;  battle  August  9,  1862. 

Cedar  Mountains,  range.  Cape  prov.  U.  of  S.  Africa ;  highest  6,335  ft. 

Cedar  Rapids,  mfg.  city,  Linn  co.  Iowa,  pop.  33. 

Cedartown,  town,  X  of  Polk  co.  Georgia,  pop.  4. 

Cedarville  (-Vil)  vil.  Greene  co.  O.  pop.  1. 

Cedral  (sa-dral'  ;  138)  city,  San  Luis  Potos’  Mexico,  pop.  4. 

Cedros  (se'dr5s)  isl.  30  m.  long,  Pacific  ocean,  off  coast  Lower  California. 

Gefald  (cha'fa-loo')  anc.  Cephalce'dium,  spt.  town,  Palermo  prov.  Sicily,  pop.  comm.  13. 
Ceglie  Messapico  (chal'ya  mSs'sa-pe'ko)  town,  Lecce  prov.  Apulia,  Italy,  p.  comm.  18. 
Cehegin  (tha'a-hen';  172)  town,  Murcia  prov.  Spain,  pop.  comm.  13. 

Ceiba,  La  (la  sa'ba  ;  133,  138)  Caribbean  port,  Honduras,  pop.  5. 

Celano  (cha-lii'no)  comm.  Aquila  prov.  Italy,  near  former  bed  of  Lake  Fucino,  pop.  10. 
Celaya  (sa-la'ya ;  138)  mfg.  city,  Guanajuato  state,  Mexico,  pop.  23. 

Celebes  (sSl'e-bez  ;  -bSs)  isl.  Malay  arch,  belongs  to  Netherlands,  69,273  □  pop.  ab.  800.  — 
outpost  prov.  Dutch  East  Indies,  49,600  □  pop.  415;  includes  part  of  Celebes  island. 
Celina  (se-li'na)  vil.  X  of  Mercer  co.  Ohio,  pop.  3. 

Celle  (tsSl'e)  mfg.  town,  Hanover,  Prussia,  on  Aller  river,  pop.  23. 

Cenis,  Mont  (mfiN'  se-ne')  famous  pass,  6,835  ft.  high,  French  &  Italian  Alps ;  railway 
tunnel,  7£  m.  long,  under  Col  de  Fr£jus. 

Center,  min.  co.  cen.  Pa.  1,146  □  pop.  43,  X  Bellefonte.  —  city,  Shelby  co.  Tex.  pop. 
Centerville  (vil)  town,  Wayne  co.  Ind.  pop.  1.  —  city,  X  of  Appanoose  co.  Io.  pop.  7.  — 
town,  X  of  Queen  Anne9  co.  Md.  pop.  1.  —  bor.  Washington  co.  Pa.  pop.  1.  —  town, 
X  of  Hickman  co.  Tenn.  pop.  1.  —  vil.  Fairfax  co.  Va.;  near  field  of  first  battle  of  Bull 
Run,  July  21,  1861. 

Cento  (chgn'to)  comm.  Ferrara  prov.  Emilia,  Italy,  16  m.  NN  W  of  Bologna,  pop.  19. 
Central  Asia,  Russian,  the  Steppes  (710,906  □  pop.  3,319)  &  Russian  Turkistan  incl.  the 
Transcaspian  prov.  (655,927  □  pop.  6,788),  1,366,833  □  pop.  10,107. 

Central  City,  town,  X  of  Gilpin  co.  Col.  pop.  2.  —  vil.  Marion  co.  Ill.  pop.  1.  —  town, 
Muhlenberg  co.  Ky.  pop.  3.  —  city,  X  of  Merrick  co.  Nebr.  pop.  2.  —  town,  Cabell  co. 
W.  Va.  pop.  2. 

Central  Covington  (kuv'Tng-t#n)  town,  Kenton  co.  Kentucky,  pop.  2. 

Central  Fails,  mfg.  city,  Providence  co.  R.  I.  on  Blackstone  river,  pop.  23. 

Centralia  (s5n-tra'li-d)  city,  Marion  &  Clinton  cos.  Ill.  pop.  10.  —  city,  Boone  co.  Mo. 

pop.  2,  —  min.  bor.  Columbia  co.  Pa.  pop.  2.  —  city,  Lewis  co.  Wash.  pop.  7. 

Central  India  Agency  or  Central  India,  collection  of  native  states  under  supervision  of 
British  political  agent,  India,  bet.  21°  22'  &  26°  52'  N  &  74°  &  83°  E,  78,722  □  pop.  9,357, 

#  Indore;  subdivided  into  7  political  charges  or  agencies. 

Central  Provinces  and  Berar  (bS-rar')  prov.  cen.  British  India,  100,345  □  pop.  13,916, 

#  Nagpur  ;  native  states,  31,188  □  pop.  2,117. 

CentUTipe  (chan-too're-pa)  comm.  Catania  prov.  Sicily,  Italy,  pop.  13. 

Cephalonia  (sSf'd-lo'm-d)  Gr.  Kefalonia  (kye-fa'lo-nya')  isl.  Ionian  isls.  Mediterranean 
sea,  nome  of  Greece,  302  □  pop.  71,  #  Argostoli. 

Ceprano  (cha-pra'no)  anc.  Fregel'liE,  comm.  Rome  prov.  Italy,  pop.  6. 

Ceram  (se-r2m' ;  Port.  sa-raN')  isl.  Du.  E.  Indies,  W  of  New  Guinea,  6,622  □  pop.  67. 
Cerano  (cha-ra'no)  comm.  Novara  prov.  Piedmont,  Italy,  pop.  6. 

Cercemaggiore  (chSr'cha-mad-jo'ra)  comm.  Benevento  prov.  Campania,  Italy,  pop.  5. 
Cerda  (chSr'da)  comm.  Palermo  prov.  Sicily,  Italy,  pop.  5. 

Cerdana  ( Sp .  pron.  thSr-dan'ya)  Fr.  Cerdagne  (sgr'dan'y’)  old  div.  Europe,  in  Pyrenees 
mts.  partly  in  France  and  partly  in  Spain. 

Cerea  (cha-rSra)  town,  Verona  prov.  Venetia,  Italy,  19  m.  SSE  of  V erona,  p.  comm.  8. 
CeredO  (se-re'do)  vil.  Wayne  co.  West  Virginia,  pop.  1. 

Ceres  (se'rez)  town,  S  W  Cape  prov.  U  of  South  Africa,  pop.  3 ;  health  resort. 

Ceresole  Alba  (cha'ra-zfi'la  al'ba)  comm.  Cuneo  prov.  Piedmont,  It.  pop.  2  ;  battle  lo44. 
Ceriano  Laghetto  (cha're-a'no  la-gSt'to)  comm.  Milan  prov.  Italy,  pop.  6. 

Cerlgnola  (cha're-nyS'iii)  town,  Foggia  prov.  Apulia,  Italy,  pop.  comm.  40;  battle  1503. 
Cerigo  (clier'e-go)  or  Kythera  (klth'6-ra)  L.  Cythe'ra,  most  S  Ionian  isl.  110  □  pop.  13, 
chief  town  Kapsalion.  ,  ,  „ 

Cerna-VofiS  (chSr'na-vS'de)  town,  Dobrogea,  Roumama,  on  the  Danube,  pop.  comm.  b. 
Cernusco  SUl  Naviglio  (cber-noos'ko  sobl  na-vel'yo)  comm.  Milan  prov.  Italy,  pop.  7. 
Cerreto  Guidi  (cher-ra'to  gwe'de)  town,  Florence  prov.  Tuscany,  Italy,  pop.  comm.  8. 
Cerreto  Sannlta  (san-ne'ta)  comm.  Benevento  prov.  Italy,  in  Apennine  mountains,  pop.  5. 
Cerro  Blanco  (sgr'ro  blaq'ko),  peak  S  cen.  New  Mex.  11,892  ft.  high. 

Cerro  de  Pasco  (sSr'ro  da  pas'ko  ;  138)  town,  #  of  Junindept.  Peru,  over  14,-00  ft.  high, 
pop.  7 ;  rich  silver  mines.  —  mt.  knot  near  the  town. 


Cerro  Gordo  (sSr'o  g6r'do)  co.  N  Io.  567  □  pop.  25,  X  Mason  City.  —  (sgr'ro)  mountain 
pass  between  Veracruz  and  Jalapa,  Mexico  ;  battle  April  18,  1847. 

Cerro  Largo_(sgr'ro_lar'go;  138)  dept.  E  Uruguay,  S.  America,  5,729  □  pop.  49,  #  Melo. 
Certaldo  (cher-tal'do)town,  Florence  prov. Tuscany,  It. 18  m.  S  W  of  Florence,  p.comm.  10. 
Cervaro  (chSr-va'ro)  comm.  Caserta  prov.  Campania,  Italy,  pop.  5. 

Cervera  (tbgr-va'ra)  town,  Lerida  prov.  Spain,  pop.  comm.  4. 

Cervera  del  Rio  Alhama  (dSl  re'o  al-a'ma)  town,  Logrono  prov.  Spain,  pop.  comm.  6. 
Cervia  (cbgr'vya)  town,  Ravenna  prov.  Emilia,  It.  14  m.  SSE  of  Ravenna,  p.  comm.  10. 
Cervinara  (chgr've-na'rii)  town,  Avellino  prov.  Campania,  Italy,  pop.  comm.  8. 

Cesano  Maderno  (clia-za'no  ma-dgr'no)  comm.  Milan  prov.  Lombardy,  Italy,  pop.  7. 
Cesena  (eha-zg'na^  town,  Forli  prov.  Emilia,  Italy,  on  Savio  river,  pop.  comm.  46. 
Cesenatlco  (cha'za-na'te-ko)  comm.  Forli  prov.  Emilia,  Italy,  on  the  coast,  pop.  9. 
Cetlnje  (tsSt'en-ya)  town,  #  of  Montenegro,  pop.  5. 

Cetraro  (cha-tra'ro)  town,  Cosenza  prov.  Calabria,  Italy,  on  W  coast,  pop.  comm.  7. 

Cette  (sgt)  cml.  town,  dept.  Hgrault,  France,  on  Mediterranean  sea,  pop  31,  comm.  33. 
Ceuta  (su'td;  Sp.  tha'oo-ta)  spt.  town  on  Moorish  coast,  opposite  Gibraltar,  included  in 
Cadiz  prov.  Spain,  pop.  ab.  15,  comm.  24.  See  Pillars  op  Hercules. 

Ceva  (chS'va)  comm.  Cuneo  prov.  Piedmont,  Italy,  pop.  5. 

Cevennes  ( sa'ven')  anc.  Ceben'na,  mts.  S  France,  highest  point,  Mt.  Mdzenc,  5,763  ft. 

high.  —  old  district,  France,  N  E  part  Languedoc,  #  Mende. 

Ceylon  (se-lSn')  isl.  Indian  ocean,  a  British  colony,  25,332  □  pop.  4,106,  #  Colombo. 
Cezimbra  (sa-zeN'brii)  town,  Lisbon  district,  Estremadura,  Portugal,  pop.  6. 

Chachanl  (cha-cha'ne)  mt.  Arequipa  dept.  Peru,  ab.  20,000  ft.  high  ;  meteorological  sta¬ 
tion  at  16,280  ft. 

Chachapoyas  (cha'clia-po'yas)  town,  %  of  Amazonas  dept.  Peru,  pop.  5. 

Chaco,  El  (SI  cha'ko)  ter.  N  Argentina,  S.  Am.  52,741  □  pop.  27. 

Chad  or  Tchad  (chad)  lake,  of  vailing  area  according  to  season,  Sudan,  cen.  Africa,  bet. 
12°  30'  &  14°  3(V  N  lat.  surrounded  by  Fr.  Ger.  &  Br.  territory.  —  ,  Military  Territory 
Of  the,  N  div.  of  Fr.  Equatorial  Africa. 

Chadbourn  (chUd'bwrn)  town,  Columbus  co.  N.  C.  pop.  1. 

Chadderton  (ch5d'er-t?7n)  urban  dist.  Lancashire,  England,  pop.  28. 

Chadron  (chSd'ri/n)  city,  X  of  Dawes  co.  Nebraska,  pop.  3. 

Chads  Ford  (cliSdz)  vil.  Delaware  co.  Pa.  on  Brandywine  creek  ;  battle  1777. 

Chaeronea  (kgr'o-ne'a)  ruined  city,  Boeotia  nome,  Greece  ;  victory  of  Philip  of  Macedon, 
338  b.  c.  and  of  Sulla,  86  b.  c. 

Chaffee  (ch&f'e)  co.  cen.  Col.  1,083  □  pop.  8,  X  Buena  Vista,  —  city,  Scott  co.  Mo.  pop.  2. 
Chagai  (cha-gl')  dist.  W  Baluchistan,  Br.  India,  18,892  □  pop.  16. 

Chagos  Islands  (cha'gSs)  archipelago,  Indian  ocean,  S  of  Maidive  isls.  ;  to  Mauritius. 
Chagres  (cha'grgs)  Caribbean  coast  town,  Panama.  —  riv.  Panama  &  Canal  Zone,  through 
Gatun  lake  to  Caribbean  sea. 

Chagrin  Falls  (shd-gren')  vil.  Cuyahoga  co.  Ohio,  pop.  2. 

Chaibasa  (chl-ba'sd)  town,  #  of  Singhbhum  dist.  Chota  Nagpur,  Br.  India,  pop.  9. 
Chakrata  (chd-kra'tii)  town  &  hill  station,  Debra  Dun  dist.  United  Provs.  Br.  India,  pop.  6. 
Chalatenango  (chaTa-ta-naq'go)  town,  Salvador,  Cen.  America,  pop.  8. 

Chalcedon  (kai-se'dwn)  anc.  city,  now  Kadikoi  (kiPde-kQ'e),  Asia  Minor,  near  Constan¬ 
tinople  ;  4tli  Ecumenical  Council  (see  Chalcedonian,  «.). 

Chalcidlce  (kSl-sid'T-se)  pen.  N  shore  of  iEgean  sea. 

Chaldea  (k51-de'd)  anc.  ter.  Asia,  on  Euphrates  riv.  and  Persian  gulf. 

Chaleur  Bay  (shd-loor';  -lfir')  inlet  of  Gulf  of  St. Lawrence  bet. Quebec  &  New  Brunswick. 
Chalkis  (xal'kis)  or  Chalets  (kSl'sTs)  or  Negroponte  (ng^gro-pfin't^or  Eurlpos  (Sv'rT- 
pos)  town,  *  of  Evvia  (Euboea),  Greece,  on  Euripos  strait,  pop.  11. 

Chalky  Inlet  (chfik'T)  harbor  near  S  W  extremity  of  South  Isl.  New  Zealand. 

Challans  (shaOaN')  town,  dept.  Vendee,  France,  pop.  2,  comm.  6. 

Chdlons-sur-Marne  (sha/lON'-sur'-mam')  mfg.  city,  #  of  dept.  Marne,  France,  pop.  24, 
comm.  31 ;  battle  a.  d.  451. 

Chalon-sur-Saone  (sha/lfiN'-siir'-son')  anc.  Cabillo'num,  mfg.  &  cml.  town,  dept. 

Sa6ne-et-Loire,  France,  pop.  28,  communal  pop.  32. 

Chamalhari  (chunVd-la're)  peak,  Himalayas,  23,929  ft.  27°  50;  N,  89°  13'  E. 

Chamartin  de  la  Rosa  (cha'mar-ten'  da  la  ro'sii)  N  sub.  of  Madrid,  Spain,  p.  comm.  10. 
Chamba  (chum'bd)  native  state,  N  Punjab,  India,  3,216  □  pop.  136.  —  its  #  pop.  6. 
Chambal  (chum'biil)  riv.  ab.  650  m.  long,  India,  Vindhya  hills  to  Jumna  river. 
Chamberlain  (cham'ber-lTn)  city,  X  of  Brule  co.  South  Dakota,  pop.  1. 

Chambers  (cham'berz)  co.  E  Ala.  588  □  pop.  36,  X  Lafayette.  —  co.  S  E  Tex.  618  □  pop.  4, 
X  Anahuac. 

Chambersburg  (-bfirg)  bor.  X  of  Franklin  co.  Pennsylvania,  pop.  12. 

Chambgry  (shaN/ba're')  city,  #  dept.  Savoie,  France,  pop.  17,  communal  pop.  23. 
Chambly  (shaN'ble')  co.  Quebec  prov.  Canada,  X  Longueuil. 

Chambon-Feugerolles,  Le  (le  shaN'b^N'-fQ'zhe-rol')  mfg.  town,  dept.  Loire,  France, 

pop.  8,  comm.  13. 

Chambord  (shaN'bor')  vil.  dept.  Loir-et-Cher,  France  ;  fine  chateau  &  park. 

Chamonix  (sh^mo'ne')  or  Chamouni  (sha/mob/ne')  noted  valley,  about  14  m.  long,  1  to 
2£  m.  broad,  dept.  Haute-Savoie,  France,  N  of  Mt.  Blanc. 

Champagne  (shaN'pan'y’  ;  E.  shSm-pan')  old  French  prov.  #  Troyes;  became  part  of 
France  in  1286.  See  champagne,  n. 

Champaign  (shSm-pan')  co.  E  Ill.  1,043  □  pop.  52,  X  Urbana.  —  co.  W  cen.  O.  421  □  pop. 

26,  X  Urbana.  —  city,  Champaign  co.  Ill.  pop.  12. 

Champaran  (chunVpk-run')  dist.  NW  Bihar  &  Orissa  prov.  British  India,  3,531  □  pop. 
1,908,  #  Motihari. 

Champlgny  (shaN'pe'nye')  town  &  comm.  dept.  Seine,  France,  on  Marne  river,  pop.  10. 
Champlain  (sh5m-plan')  vil.  Clinton  co.  N.  Y.  p.  1.  — co.  Quebec,  Canada,  X  Batiscan. 
Champlain,  Lake.  125  m.  long,  bet.  N.  Y.  &  Vt. ;  naval  battle  1814. 

Chamula  (cha-mob'la)  town,  Chiapas  state,  Mexico,  pop.  15. 

Chan'cellorsville ,  locality,  Spotsylvania  co.  Va.  ;  battle  May  2  and  3,  1863. 

Chanda  (chan'dd)  S  dist.  of  Nagpur  div.  Cen.  Provinces  &  Berar,  British  India,  pop.  678. 
—  mfg.  town,  its  #  pop.  18. 

Chandausi  (chun-dou'se)  town,  Moradabad  dist.  United  Provs.  Br.  India,  pop.  28. 
Chandeleur  Islands  (sh&n/de-loor/)  La.  ill  Gulf  of  Mexico,  off  St.  Bernard  parish. 
Chandeleur  Sound,  S  E  coast  of  La.  W  of  Chandeleur  islands. 

Chanderi  (chun-da're)  town,  Gwalior  state,  Central  India,  pop.  5. 

Chandernagore  (chun'der-nd-gor'),  or  Chandarnagar  (  nug'dr),  French  settlement,  on 
Hooghly  riv.  India,  22  m.  N  of  Calcutta,  ab.  4  □  pop.  25. 

Chandler  (cliSn'dler)  city,  X  of  Lincoln  co.  Okla.  pop.  2. 

Chandor  (chan-dor')  town,  Nasik  dist.  Bombay  pres.  British  India,  pop.  5. 

Chandpur  (chand'poor')  town,Bijnor  dist.United  Prove,  of  Agra  &  Oudh, Br.  India,  pop.  13. 
Chandrakona  (chun'drd-ko'na)  town,  Midnapore  dist.  Bengal,  British  India,  pop.  11. 
Changchowfu  (chang'cho'foo')  mfg.  city,  Fukien  prov.  China,  pop.  500. 

Changchuen  (chang'chdo-en')  isl.  Kwangtung  prov.  S  coast  China. 

Changpai-shan  (chang'pi-shan')  mt.  range  S  Manchuria,  8,000  ft.  high. 

Changsha  (chang'sha'j  city  &  treaty  port,  #  of  Hunan  prov.  China,  pop.  250. 

Changteh  (chang'te')  cml.  city,  Hunan  prov.  China,  on  Yuen  riv.  pop.  300. 

Channel  Islands,  Brit.  isls.  in  Eng.  channel,  75  □  pop.  97,  #  St.  Helier ;  chief  islands 
Jersey,  Guernsey,  Alderney,  &  Sark. 

Chantabon  (chaiRtd-bun')  cml.  town,  Siam,  pop.  30. 

Chantada  (chan-ta'tha ;  146)  comm.  Lugo  prov.  Spain,  pop.  15. 

Chantenay-sur-Loire  (shaN'te-ng'-siir-lwar')  former  commune,  dept.  Loire-Inferieure, 
France,  now  part  of  Nantes,  pop.  24. 

Chantilly  (shaN'te'ye')  imfg.  town,  dept.  Oise,  France,  pop.  5,  comm.  6  ;  celebrated  for 
lace  and  magnificent  chateau  ;  horse  racing. 

Chanute  (chrT-noot')  city,  Neosho  co.  Kansas,  pop.  9. 

Chany  (cha'nT)  lake,  bet.  Tobolsk  &  Tomsk  govts.  Siberia ;  rapidly  drying  up. 
Chaochowfu  (chou'cho'foo')  city,  Kwangtung  prov.  China,  pop.  50 ;  125  m.  N  of  Canton. 
Chapala  (cha-pa'la)  lake,  Jalisco,  Mexico,  1.300  □,  traversed  by  Lerma  river. 

Chaparral  (cha'par-ral')  town,  Guaduas  prov.  Tolima  dept.  Colombia,  pop.  mun.  dist.  15. 
Chapel  Hill,  town,  Orange  co.  N.  C.  pop.  1  ;  Univ.  of  North  Carolina. 


Cavalla.  See  Kavala. 
Cawnpur.  See  Cawnpore. 
Cayes.  See  Aux  Cayes. 
Cebenna  See  Cevennes. 
dechy.  See  Bohemia. 


Ceneda.  See  Vittorio. 

Central  Karoo.  See  Karoo, 

Central. 

Centum  Cell®.  See  Civitavec¬ 
chia. 

Ceph&loedium.  See  Cefal(t. 


CerasuB.  SeeKERASON. 

Cerdagne.  See  Cerdana. 

Cerro  del  Mercedarlo.  SeeMER- 

cedario. 

Cervin,  Mont.  See  Matter¬ 
horn. 


Ceakd  Lapa.  See  B6hmisch- 
Leipa. 

Ceskd  Trebova.  See  BOhmisch- 

Trubau. 

Chachak.  See  CaCak. 


Chalchicomula.  See  San 

Andres  Chalchicomula. 
ChalclB.  See  Chalkis. 
Chamouni.  See  Chamonix. 
Chanar.  Var.  of  Chunar. 
Chandarnagar.  See  Chan¬ 


dernagore. 

Chandore.  Var.  of  Chandor. 
Chang-chuen  See Sheungchun. 
Changchun.  See  Kwanchenotze. 
Changhua.  See  Shokwa. 
Changkiakow.  See  Kalgan. 


ale  senate  cfire  am  account,  arm,  ask,  sofrt  ;  eve,  event,  6nd,  recent,  maker;  Ice,  Ill ;  old,  obey,  orb,  ftdd,  soft,  connect ;  use,  unite,  urn,  up,  circus,  menii; 
food,  foot ;’  out,  oil ;  chair  ;  go  ;  sing,  ii)k  ;  then,  thin  ;  nature,  verdure  (250);  K  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144);  boN  ;  yet ;  zh  =  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Guide. 
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Ohapra  (clia'pri)  cmL  town,  #  of  Saran  diet.  Bihar  and  Orissa  prov.  Br.  India,  pop.  46. 

Ohapultepec  (cha-pooPta-pSk')  fortress,  Mex.  ;  3  m.  S  W  of  Mexico  city ;  battle  1847. 

Chardon  (skiir'dtfu)  vil.  X  of  Geauga  co.  Ohio,  pop.  2. 

Char  elite  (slia'raNt')  dept.  France,  2,306  □  pop.  346,  #  Angouleme.  —  riv.  W  France. 

Oharente-Inlerieure  (-jfN'fa're-Gr'^dept.  W  coast  France,  2,792  □  p.  451,  #  La  Rochelle. 

Oharenton-le-Pont  (shaOaN'tdN'-le-pSN')  town  &comm.  dept.  Seine,  France,  on  Marne 
riv.  pop.  19 ;  suburb  of  Paris. 

Oharikar  (cha'rl-kar')  town,  Afghanistan,  40  m.  N  of  Kabul,  pop.  5. 

Churitb.  La  (14  slia/re'ta')  town,  dept.  Nievre,  France,  on  Loire  riv.  pop.  4,  comm.  5. 

Chariton  (sliGr'T-tim)  co.  N  ceu.  Mo.  768  □  pop.  24,  X  Keytesville. —  city,  X  of  Lucas 
co.  Io.  pop.  4. 

Gharjul  (char'jOb-e')  town,  Bokhara,  ceu.  Asia,  S  W  of  Bokhara  town,  pop.  5. 

Oharkieh  (shar-ke'yS)  prov.  Lower  Egypt,  1,314  □  pop.  880. 

Charlemont  (charl'mont)  towu,  Franklin  co.  Massachusetts,  pop.  1. 

Charleroi  (shar'le-roi' ;  sliar'le-roi')  bor.  Washington  co.  Pa.  pop.  10. 

Charleroy  or  Charleroi  (sliar'le-rwa')  town,  Hainaut  prov.  Belgium,  p.  comm.  28. 

Charles,  co.  S  Md.  464  □  pop.  16,  X  La  Plata. 

Charles,  Cape,  Va.  at  entrance  to  Chesapeake  bay.  —  Labrador,  extreme  E  point  of  main¬ 
land  of  N.  A.  55°  35/  W  Ion. 

Charles  City.  co.  S  E  Va.  188  □  pop.  5,  X  Charles  City.  —  city,  X  of  Floyd  co.  Io.  pop.  6. 

Charles  Louis  Mountains,  mt.  range,  N  W  Dutch  New  Guinea,  highest  peak  16,730  ft. 

Charles  Mix,  co.  S  S.  Dak.  1,134  □  pop.  15,  X  Wheeler. 

Charles  River,  E  Mass. ;  its  estuary  divides  Boston  from  Cambridge. 

Charleston  (chiirlz'tiin)  co.  SE  S.  C.  685  □  pop.  89.  —  its  X  a  cml.  city  &  apt.  pop.  59.  — 
city,  X  of  Coles  co.  Ill.  pop.  6.  — town,  a  X  of  Tallahatchie  co.  Miss.  pop.  2.—  city,  X 
of  Mississippi  co.  Mo.  pop.  3.  —  town,  Kitsap  co.  Wash.  pop.  1.  —  city,  X  of  Kanawha 
co.  and  *  of  W.  Va.  pop.  23. 

Charles  Town,  town,  X  of  Jefferson  co.  West  Virginia,  pop.  3. 

Charlestown  (charlz'toun)  a  part  of  Boston,  Mass.;  navy  yard.  —  town,  Sullivan  co.  N.  H. 
pop.  1.  — town,  Washington  co.  R.  I.  pop.  1. 

Charleville  (aharl'vel')  town,  dept.  Ardennes,  France,  on  Meuse  riv.  pop.  21,  comm.  23. 

Charlevoix  (shar'le-voi')  co.  N  Mich.  411  □  pop.  19.  — city,  its  X  pop.  2.  —  {Fr.  shar'le- 
vwa')  co.  Quebec  prov.  Canada,  on  St.  Lawrence  river,  X  Baie-St.  Paul. 

Charlieu  (shar'lyG')  town  &  comm.  dept.  Loire,  France,  pop.  5. 

Charlotte  (shar'lbt)  co.  S  Va.  496  □  pop.  16,  X  Charlotte  Courthouse.  —  {pron.  shar- 
15t')  city,  X  of  Eaton  co.  Mich.  pop.  5.  —  {pron.  shar-15t')  vil.  Monroe  co.  N.  Y.  pop.  2. 

—  {pron.  shar'15t)  mfg.  city,  X  of  Mecklenburg  co.  N.  C.  pop.  34.  —  {pron.  shar-15t') 
town,  Chittenden  co.  Vt.  pop.  1  .—  {pron.  sliar'lbt)  co.  S  W  New  Brunswick,  Cauada,  on 
Bay  of  Fundy,  X  St.  Andrews. 

Charlotte  Amalie  (shar'lot'  a-ma'le-e)  town,  St.  Thomas  isl.  See  St.  Thomas  (#). 

Oharlottenburg  (shar-15t'eu-bd6rK)  mfg.  town,  Brandenburg  prov.  Prussia,  pop.  306. 

Charlottesville  ( shar'15ts-vil)  city,  geographically  in  and  X  of  Albemarle  co.  Va.  1  □ 
pop.  7 ;  seat  of  Univ.  of  Va. 

Charlottetown,  town,  X  of  Queen’s  co.  &  #  of  Prince  Edward  Isl.  prov.  Can.  pop.  11. 

Charlton  (charl'twn)  co.  S  E  Ga.  905  □  p.  5,  X  Folkston.  —  towu,  Worcester  co.  Mass.  p.  2. 

Oharshembe  (char-shSm'bg)  town,  Trebizond,  Turkey,  on  the  Yeshil  Irmak,  pop.  7. 

Charters  Towers  (char'terz)  min.  town,  Queensland,  Australia,  pop.  4,  with  vicinity  15. 

Chartres  (sh&r'tr’)  city,  #  of  dept.  Eure-et-Loir,  France,  pop.  20,  communal  pop.  24; 
famous  cathedral. 

Chary sh  (ch&-risli')  riv.  220  m.  long,  Tomsk  govt.  W  Siberia,  Altai  mts.  to  Ob  river. 

Chase  (chas)  co.  E  cen.  Kan.  751  □  pop.  8,  X  Cottonwood  Falls.  —  co.  S  W  Nebr.  899  □ 
X  Imperial. 

Chase  City,  town,  Mecklenburg  co.  Virginia,  pop.  2. 

Ghaska  (chSs'kd)  city,  X  of  Carver  co.  Minnesota,  pop.  2. 

Chatalja  (cha-tal'ja)  mutessarifat,  Turkey  in  Europe,  733  □  pop.  60.  —  its  #  26  m.  W 
N  W  of  Constantinople. 

CMteaubriant  (sha  to'bre  aN')  town,  dept.  Loire-Inf^rieure,  France,  pop.  6,  comm.  7. 

Ohateaudun  (-duN')  town,  dept.  Eure-et-Loir,  Fr.  27  m.  SSW  of  Chartres,  p.  6,  comm.  7. 

Chateaugay  (shltt/o-ga')  riv.  Hows  from  Chateaugay  lake,  NE  N.  Y.  to  St.  Lawrence  riv. 
Canada;  in  Canada  Chateauguay. —  vil.  Franklin  co.  N.  Y.  pop.  1. 

Ch&teau-Gontier  (sha/to'-gSN'tya')  mfg.  town  A*  comm.  dept.  Mayenne,  France,  pop.  7. 

Chateauguay  (slia' to'ga')  co.  S  W  Quebec,  Can.  X  Ste.  Martine.  —  riv.  See  Chateaugay. 

Chdteaurenard-Provence  (cha'to're-nar'-pro'vaNs')  town,  dept.  Bouches-du-Rh6ne, 
pop.  5,  comm.  9. 

Chateauroux  (sha'to'roo')  mfg.  &  cml.  town,  #  of  dept.  Indre,  France,  pop.  22,  comm.  26. 

Chateau— Thierry  (-tye're')  town,  dept.  Aisue,  France,  on  Marne  river,  pop.  6,  comm.  8. 

Chatelard.  Le  (le  sha't’-lar')  comm.  Vaud  canton,  Switzerland,  pop.  13. 

Gh&telet  (shat'IS')  town,  Hainaut  prov.  Belgium,  on  Sambre  river,  pop.  comm.  13. 

Chdtelineau  (shat'le'no')  town,  Hainaut  prov.  Belgium,  opp.  Ch&telet,  pop.  comm.  16. 

Ch&tellerault  (sha'tgl'ro')  town,  dept.  Vienne,  France,  on  Vienne  riv.  pop.  15,  comm.  18. 

Chatfield  (chift'ield)  vil.  Fillmore  &  Olmsted  cos.  Minn.  32  m.  W  S  W  of  Winona,  pop.  1. 

Chatham  (chSt'&m)  co.  SE  Ga.  370  □  pop.  80,  X  Savannah.  —  co.  cen.  N.  C.  696  □  pop.  23, 
X  Pittsboro.  —  town,  Middlesex  co.  Conn.  pop.  2.  —  town,  Barnstable  co.  Mass.  pop.  2. 

—  bor.  Morris  co.  N.  J.  p.  2.  —  vil.  Columbia  co.  N.  Y.  p.  2.  —  town,  X  of  Pittsylvania  co. 
Va.  pop.  1.  —  mun.  borough,  England,  on  Medway  riv.  30  m.  E  S  E  of  London,  pop.  42 ; 
military  &  naval  station.  — town  &  port  of  entry,  Northumberland  co.  New  Brunswick, 
Can.  on  Miramichi  riv.  pop.  5.  —  city,  X  of  Kent  co.  Ont.  Can.  on  Thames  riv.  pop.  11. 

Chatham  Islands,  group  ill  Pacific,  belonging  to,  and  500  m.  E  of,  New  Zealand,  375  □. 

Chatham  strait,  in  S  E  Alaska,  W  of  Admiralty  isl.  &  E  of  Chicliagov  &  Baranov  isls. 

Chatillon-sur— Seine  (sha'te'yGN'-siir-san')  tn.  dept.  C6te-d’Or,  France,  p.  4,  comm.  5. 

Chat  MOSS  (chat'  mos')  a  morass  near  Manchester,  Lancashire,  England. 

ChatOU  (sha'too')  town,  dept.  Seine-et-Oise,  France,  on  Seine  riv.  pop.  6,  comm.  7. 

Chatsworth  (chSts'wilrth)  town,  Livingston  co.  Ill.  pop.  1.  —  seat  of  Duke  of  Devonshire, 
Derbyshire,  Eng.;  one  of  the  most  splendid  residences  in  England. 

Ohattakoochee  (ch&t'd-hdo'che)  riv.  500  m.  long,  rises  in  N  Georgia,  flows  into  Apalachi¬ 
cola  riv.;  nav.  to  Columbus.  —  co.  W  Ga.  218  □  pop.  6,  X  Cusseta. 

Chattanooga  (chXt/d-noo'ga)city,  X  of  Hamilton  co.  Tenn.  p.  45  ;  univ.;  battle  Nov.  1863. 

Chatteris  (chSt'er-Ts)  parish  &  town.  Isle  of  Ely,  Cambridgeshire,  England,  pop.  5. 

Chattooga  (ch5-too'gd)  co.  NW  Ga.  328  □  pop.  14,  X  Summerville. 

Chaudi&re  (sho'dy&r')  lake,  expansion  of  Ottawa  riv.  just  above  Ottawa,  Canada.  —  riv. 
Quebec,  Canada,  Megantic  lake  to  St.  Lawrence  riv.  above  Quebec. 

Chaumont  (sho'mGN')  town,  #  of  dept.  Haute-Marne,  France,  pop.  12,  comm.  15. 

Chauny  (sho'ne')  town,  dept.  Aisne,  France,  on  Oise  river,  pop.  10,  comm.  11. 

Chausy  (cliou'si)  town,  Mogilev  govt.  Russia  in  Europe,  pop.  6. 

Chautauqua  (sha-t6'kwd)  co.  S  SF Kan.  652  □  pop.  1 1,  X  Sedan.  —  co.  S  W  N.  Y.  1,069  □ 
pop.  105,  X  Mayville.  —  tp.  Chautauqua  co.  N.  Y.  on  Chautauqua  lake,  pop.  4  ;  summer 
educational  center  (see  Chautauqua  system). 

Chaux-de-Fonds,  La  (la  sho'-de-fdN')  town,  NeuchStel,  Switzerland,  pop.  comm.  38. 

Chaves  (cha'ves)  co.  E  New  Mex.  9,408  □  pop.  17,  X  Roswell. 

Chaves  (sha'vSsh)  town,  Traz-os-Montes  prov.  Portugal,  pop.  6;  hot  salt  springs. 

Chazelles-SUr-Lyon  (sha'zel'-siir-le'SN')  town,  dept.  Loire,  France,  pop.  5,  comm.  6. 

Cheadle  and  Gatley  (che'd’l,  g5t/li)  urban  dist.  Cheshire,  England,  pop.  10. 

Cheatham  (chet'dm)  co.  N  cen.  Tenn.  314  □  pop.  11,  X  Ashland  City. 

Cheboygan  (she-boi'gdn)  co.  N  Mich.  725  □  pop.  18.  —  city,  its  X  pop.  7. 

Ch^ciny  (KSN-tse'nl)  Russ.  Khentsiny  (Ken-tse'ni)  town,  Keltsy  govt.  Poland,  pop.  7. 

Checotah  (che-ko'td)  town,  McIntosh  co.  Okla.  pop.  2. 

ChedabUCtO  Bay  (shSd'o-buk'to)  on  N  E  coast  Nova  Scotia,  S  E  of  Gut  of  Canso. 

Cheddar  (chSd'er)  par.  &  vil.  Axbridge  rural  dist.  Somersetshire,  Eng.  pop.  2;  cheese; 
cliffs  and  stalactite  caverns. 

Cheduba  (che-doo'bd  ;  chgd'60-bd)  isl.  Arakan,  Burma,  in  Bay  of  Bengal,  220  □  pop.  27. 

Chefoo  orChifU  (che'foo')  cml.  city  &  treaty  port.  Shantung  prov.  China,  pop.  54. 

Chehalis  (che-ha'ITs)  co.  W  Washington,  1,927  □  pop.  36,  X  Montesano.  —  city,  X  of 
Lewis  co.  Washington,  pop.  5. 

Chekiang  (chG'kyang')  coast  prov.  China,  36,680  □  pop.  14,339,  %  Hangchow. 

Chelan  (she-15n')  co.  cen.  Wash.  2,900  □  pop.  15,  X  Wenatchee.  —  lake,  Okanogan  co. 
Wash,  empties  into  Columbia  river. 


Charc&s.  Colonial  name  of  Bo¬ 
livia. 

Chartreuse,  La  Grande.  See 


Carthusian,  n. ;  see  Char 

TREUSE,  n. 

Charybdls.  SeeGALOFARO. 


Chelles  (shSl)  anc.  Cel'l/e,  town  &  comm.  dept.  Seine-et-Marne,  France,  pop.  5. 

Chelm  (KSlm)  Russ.  Kholm  (Kolrn)  towu,  Lyublin  govt.  Poland,  Russia,  pop.  12. 

Chelmsiord  (chSmz'ferd)  mfg.  town,  Middlesex  co.  Mass.  pop.  5.  —  mun.  bor.  X  of  Essex 
co.  England,  pop.  18. 

Chelsea  (cli61'se)  town,  Kennebec  co.  Me.  pop.  3.  —  mfg.  city,  Suffolk  co.  Mass.  N  E 
suburb  of  Boston,  pop.  32.  —  vil.  Washtenaw  co.  Mich.  pop.  2.  — city,  Rogers  co.  Okla. 
pop.  1.  —  town,  X  of  Orange  co.  Vt.  pop.  1.  —  met.  bor.  S  W  London  co.  England, 
pop.  66  ;  Carlyle’s  residence. 

Cheltenham  (ehelt'nam)  mun.  bor.  Gloucestershire,  England,  on  Clielt  river,  pop.  49.  v 

Chelyabinsk  (chekya-bensk')  town,  Orenburg  govt.  Russia,  pop.  47.  t 

Chelyuskin,  Cape  (chel-yoos'kin)  extreme  N  point  of  Asia,  77°  37'  N,  103°  17'  !*•. 

Chelyuskin  Peninsula,  N  Siberia,  extends  100  m.  into  Arctic  ocean. 

Chemkent  (chSm-kent')  o?-  Chimkent  (clmn-kgnt')  town,  Syr-Darya  govt.  Russia,  pop.  i.. 

Chemnitz  (kSm'nits)  govt,  department  Saxony  kingdom,  Ger.  800  □  pop.  921.  —  its  #  a 
mfg.  town,  on  Chemnitz  riv.  pop.  288. 

Chemulpo  (che-mfil'po)  Jap.  Ninsen  (nin's5n/)  treaty  port,  W  Korea,  p.  29;  port  of  Seoul. 

Chemung  (she-mung')  co.  N.  Y.  on  border  of  Pa.  407  upop.  55,  X  Elmira. 

Chemung  River,  S  W  N.  Y.  &  N  Pa.  flows  into  Susquehanna  river. 

Chenab  (che-uab')  anc.  Aces'ines,  riv.  Kashmir  &  Punjab,  India,  590  m.  long. 

Chenango  (she-n&i/go)  riv.  100  m.  long,  N.  Y.  flows  into  Susquehanna  riv.  —  co.  ceu. 
N.  Y.  894  □  pop.  156,  X  Norwich. 

Cheney  (che'nl)  city,  Spokane  co.  Washington,  pop.  1. 

Chengtehiu  (cliGng'te-fdo')  or  Jehol  (zhe-hoF)  town,  Chihli  prov.  China,  105  m.  N  E  of 
Peking,  pop.  40;  imperial  palace. 

Chengtu  (chGug-too')  city,  %  of  Szechwan  prov.  China,  pop.  450. 

Chenoa  (slie-no'd)  tp.  &  city,  McLean  co.  Ill.  pop.  tp.  2,  city  1. 

Chenyuan  (chGn'yu-an')  town,  Kweichow  prov.  China ;  gold  &  copper  mines. 

Chopping  Wycombe  (chgp'ing  wik'&m)  mun.  bor.  Buckinghamshire,  England,  pop.  20. 

Chepstow  (chSp'sto)  town,  Monmouthshire,  Eng.  pop.  3  ;  famous  ruined  castle;  high  tides. 

Cheptsa  (chSp'tsa)  riv.  270  m.  long,  Vyatka  govt.  Russia,  flows  into  Vyatka  river. 

Cher  (sh£r)  riv.  about  220  m.  long,  cen.  France,  dept.  Creuseto  Loire  river.  —  agr.  &  mfg. 
dept.  cen.  France,  2,819  □  pop.  338,  #  Bourges. 

Cherasco  (ka-ras'ko)  town,  Cuneo  prov.  Piedmont,  Italy,  on  Tanaro  river,  pop.  comm.  9. 

Cheraw  (che-r6')  town,  Chesterfield  co.  S.  C.  pop.  3. 

Cherbourg  (shSr'boor')  mfg. ft.  spt.  &  naval  arsenal, dept.  Manche,  France,  p.36,  comm. 44. 

Cherchel  or  Shershel  (sber-shgl')  anc.  Cassare'a,  spt.  Algiers  dept.  Algeria, p.  5, comm. 11. 

Cherchen  (chgr'chSn')  town  &  oasis,  S  Sinkiang,  cen.  Asia,  pop.  4. 

Cheribon  (chSr'T-bon)  Dutch  residency  (2,621  Dpop.  1,709)  &  town  (pop.  52)  N  coast  Java. 

Cheriton  (chgr'T-t&n)  urban  dist.  Kent  co.  England,  pop.  8. 

Cherkassy  (cliSr-kas'si)  town,  Kiev  govt.  Russia,  on  Dnieper  river,  pop.  30. 

Chernigov  (chSr-nye'gof)  govt.  Russia,  20,233  □  pop.  3,031.  —  its  #  pop.  30. 

Chernomorsk  (cher'nb-mOrsk')  dist.  Russia.  See  Black  Sea  (Gaz.). 

Cherokee  (cliSr'o-ke')  co.  N  E  Ala.  577  □  pop.  20,  X  Center.  —  co.  N  W  Ga.  429  □  pop. 
17,  X  Canton.  —  co.  N  W  Io.  573  □  pop.  17,  X  Cherokee.  —  co.  S  E  Kan.  605  □  pop.  38, 
X  Columbus.  —  co.  S  W  N.  C.  454  □  pop.  14,  X  Murphy.  —  co.  E  Okla.  791  □  pop.  17,  X 
Tahlequah.  —  co.  N  W  S.  C.  373  □  pop.  26,  X  Gaffney.  —  co.  E  Tex.  1,049  □  pop.  29,  X 
Rusk.  —  city,  X  of  Cherokee  co.  Io.  pop.  5.  —  city,  Crawford  co.  Kan.  pop.  1.  —  city, 
X  of  Alfalfa  co.  Okla.  pop.  2. 

Cherry,  co.  N  W  Nebr.  5,979  □  pop.  10,  X  Valentine.  —  vil.  Bureau  co.  Ill.  pop.  1. 

Cherryfield,  town,  Washington  co.  Maine,  pop.  1. 

Cherryvale,  city,  Montgomery  co.  Kansas,  pop.  4. 

Cherry ville,  town,  Gaston  co.  N.  C.  pop.  1. 

Cherso  (ker'so)  isl.  Quarnerogulf,  Istria,  Austria,  158  □.  —  its  chief  town,  pop.  4.  comm.  8. 

Chersonese  (kGr'so-nez  ;  -nes)  or  Chersonesus,  The  (-ne'sws)  anc.  Cher'sone'sus 
Thra'cica.  See  Gallipoli  (Gaz.). 

Chertsey  (chflrt'sT ;  colloq.  chgs'T)  town,  Surrey  co.  England,  pop.  14. 

Cherwell  (char'wel)  stream,  ab.  30  m.  long.  Northamptonshire  through  Oxfordshire, 
England,  to  the  Thames  (locally  called  the  Isis)  at  Oxford. 

Chesaning  (cliSs'd-ntng)  vil.  Saginaw  co.  Mich.  pop.  1. 

Chesapeake  (chSs'a-pek)  town,  Cecil  co.  Maryland,  pop.  1. 

Chesapeake  Bay,  200  m.  long,  4  to  40  m.  broad,  Md.  &  Virginia. 

Chesham  (chSsh'dm  ;  ches'dm)  town,  Buckinghamshire,  England,  pop.  8. 

Cheshire  (cliSsh'Tr)  co.  S  W  N.  H.  728  □  pop.  31,  X  Keene.  —  town,  New  Haven  co.  Conn, 
pop.  2.  —  town,  Berkshire  co.  Mass.  pop.  2.  —  {pron.  chgsh'er)  or  Chester,  min.  &  past, 
co.  W  England,  1,026  □  pop.  955,  X  Chester. 

Cheshunt  (chSs'hunt)  town  &  par.  Hertfordshire,  Eng.  14  m.  N  of  London,  pop.  13. 

Cheskaya  Bay  (chgs'ka-ya)  Arctic  ocean,  Russia,  E  of  White  sea. 

Chesme  (chgs-mS')  vil.  Smyrna  vilayet,  Asia  Minor,  opposite  Scio  island,  pop.  16. 


6. 

pop. 


Cheste  (chSs'ta)  mfg.  town,  Valencia  prov.  Spain,  14  m.  W  of  Valencia,  pop.  comm. 
Chester  (chgs'ter)  co.  S  E  Pa.  777  □  pop.  109,  X  West  Chester.  —  co.  N  S.  C.  592  □  . 

29,  X  Chester.  —  co.  S  W  Tenn.  313  □  pop.  9,  X  Henderson.  —  town,  Middlesex*  co. 
Conn.  pop.  1.  —  min.  &  mfg.  city,  X  of  Randolph  co.  Ill.  pop.  3.  —  town,  Hampden  co. 
Mass.  pop.  1.  —  vil.  Orange  co.  N.  Y.  pop.  1.  — mfg.  city,  Delaware  co.  Pa.  pop.  39.  — 
city,  X  of  Chester  co.  S.  C.  pop.  5.  —  vil.  Windsor  co.  Vt.  pop.  2.  —  city,  Hancock  co. 
W.  Va.  pop.  3.  —  co.  Eng.  See  Cheshire  {Gaz.).  —  anc.  De'va  or  Devan  a  Cas'tra, 
walled  city  &  co.  bor.  X  of  Cheshire,  England,  on  Dee  river,  pop.  39. 

Chesterfield,  co.  N  E  S.  C.  837  □  pop.  26,  X  Chesterfield.  —  co.  SE  cen.  Va.  471  □  pop. 

21,  X  Chesterfield.  —  mfg.  mun.  bor.  Derbyshire,  England,  pop.  37. 

Chesterfield  Inlet.  Canada,  250  m.  long,  25  m.  broad,  N  W  from  Hudson  bay. 

Chester  le  Street  (chgs'ter  le  stret)  min.  town,  Durham  co.  England,  pop.  16. 
Chesterton  (ches'ter-twn)  tow  n,  Porter  co.  Iud.  pop.  1.  —  urban  dist.  Cambridgeshire, 
England,  on  Cam  river,  pop.  12. 

Chestertown  (-toun)  town,  X  of  Kent  co.  Md.  on  right  bank  Chester  river,  pop.  3. 
Chesuncook  Lake  (che-sim'kdok)  about  20  m.  long,  Piscataquis  co.  Maine. 

Chetang  icha-tang')  cml.  town,  S  Tibet,  near  Brahmaputra  (Tsang  Po)  river,  pop.  13. 
Chetimaches  Lake  (chet'T-mach'Tz  ;  shSt'masli')  S  La.  drains  into  Gulf  of  Mexico. 
Chetopa  (she-to'pd)  city,  Labette  co.  Kan.  on  Neosho  river,  pop.  2. 

Cheviot  (shTv'T-iZt ;  sliev'-)  vil.  Hamilton  co.  Ohio,  pop.  2. 

Cheviot  Hills  (chSv'T-St;  clie've-)  range  of  hills,  extending  from  N  E  toSW  between 
England  and  Scotland  ;  Cheviot  peak,  2,676  ft.  the  highest  point. 

Cheyenne  (slil-Sn')  co.  E  Col.  1,777  □  pop.  4,  X  Cheyenne  Wells.  —  co.  N  W  Kan.  1,008  □ 
pop.  4,  X  St.  Francis.  —  co.  W  Nebr.  1,194  □  pop.  5,  X  Sidney.  —  city,  #  of  Wyoming 
and  X  of  Laramie  co.  pop.  11. 

Cheyenne  Mountain,  peak,  9,407  ft.  high,  Front  Range  mts.  Colorado. 

Cheyenne  River,  formed  by  two  branches,  each  ab.  350  m.  long,  rising  in  Wyoming,  & 
joining  in  S.  Dak. ;  flow  s  150  m.  and  enters  Missouri  riv.  in  S.  Dakota. 

Chhatarpur  (cluit'ar-poor/ ;  144)  native  state,  Bundelkhand,  India,  —  its  #  pop.  13. 
Chhattisgarh  (chut/es-gur')  div.  of  Cen.  Provinces,  British  India,  pop.  3,247. 
Chhindwara  (chTnd-wa'ra  ;  144)  fertile  dist.  of  Nerbudda  div.  Central  Provinces  &  Berar, 
Br.  India,  4,631  □  pop.  517.  —  its  #  64  m.  N  by  W  of  Nagpur,  pop.  9. 

Ghiampo  (kyam'po)  comm.  Vicenza  prov.  Venetia,  Italy,  pop.  5. 

Chlapa  de  Corzo  (che-a'pa  da  kor'so;  268)  city,  Chiapas  state,  Mexico,  pop.  6. 

Chiapas  (che-a'pas)  state.  SE  Mexico,  27,530  □  pop.  439,  #  Tuxtla  Gutierrez. 
Chiaramonte  Gulfi  (kya/ra-mon'ta  gool'fe),  comm.  Syracuse  prov.  Sicily,  Italy,  pop.  13. 
Chiaravalle  (kya'ra-val'la)  comm.  Ancona  prov.  Marches,  Italy,  pop.  6. 

Chian  (kya'rS)  mfg.  town,  Brescia  prov.  Lombardy,  Italy,  pop.  comm.  12;  battle  1701. 
Ohiasso  (kyiis'so)  town,  Ticino  canton,  Switz.  on  Italian  frontier,  pop.  comm.  6. 
Chiavari  (kya'va-re)  town,  Genoa  prov.  Liguria,  Italy,  on  the  coast,  pop.  comm.  14. 
Chiba  (che'ba/)  dist.  cen.  Honshu  isl.  Japan,  1,942  □  pop.  1,385.  —  city  in  this  dist.  o* 
Tokyo  bay,  pop.  33. 

Chicacole(chTk/d-kol')  town,  Gan  jam  dist.  Madras  presidency,  British  India,  pop.  18. 
Chicago  (shi-k$'go)  city,  Ill.  X  of  Cook  co.  pop.  2,185  ;  second  city  in  size  in  U.  S.  A, 
port  on  Lake  Michigan;  grain  &  meat  center;  university. 

Chicago  Heights,  vil.  Cook  co.  Ill.  27  m.  S  of  Chicago,  pop.  15. 

Chicago  Junction,  vil.  Huron  co.  O.  26  m.  S  of  Sandusky,  pop.  3. 


Cheju.  SeeQuELPART. 

Chengalpat. 

See  Chingleput. 

Chernomorek.  See  Blat  k  Sea. 

Cheliff  See  Sheliff. 

Chenitokhov. 

See  Czesto- 

Chemmls.  See  Akhhim. 

CHOWA. 

Peninsula. 

Chlai.  See  Kagi. 

Chi&utempan  See  Santa  Ana 
Chiautempan. 


□  means  square  miles  ;  capital ;  X,  co.  seat ;  agr.,  agricultural ;  cml.,  commercial ;  mfg.,  manufacturing  ;  min.,  mining;  spt.,  seaport;  tp.,  township  ;  vil.,  village. 
Population  is  given  in  nearest  thousands  :  2  =  1,500  to  2,499  ;  3  =  2,500  to  3,499,  etc. ;  less  than  1,000  not  given.  8ee  Abbreviations,  p.  2379. 
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(chTk/d-h5m'T-iiI)  riv.  Va.  flows  into  James  river. 

2^}c}tamausa  Creok  (-md'ga)  Walker  co.  Ga.  to  Tennessee  riv. ;  battle  18G3. 
Chickasaw  (.Chtk  o-so)  CO.  N  E  lo.  407  □  pop.  15,  X  New  Hampton.  —  co.  N  E  Miss. 

pop.  23,  X  X  Houston  and  Okolona. 

Chickasaw  ha  (chYk'd-sS'wd)  riv.  S  E  Miss,  flows  into  Leaf  river. 

Chickasha  (chYk'd-sha)  city,  X  of  Grady  co.  Oklahoma,  pop.  10. 

Ohiclana  de  la  Frontera  (che-kla'uii  da  la  fron-ta'ra)  town,  Cadiz,  Spain,  p.  comm.  11. 
Ohiclayo  (che-kla'yo)  town,  Lambayeque  dept.  Peru,  pop.  11. 

Chico  (che'ko)  city,  Butte  co.  Cal.  pop.  4. 

Chicopee  (chik'6-pe)  mfg.  city,  Hampden  co.  Massachusetts,  pop.  25. 

Chicopee  Falls,  mfg.  vil.  on  Chicopee  river,  part  of  Chicopee. 

Chicopee  River,  Worcester  co.  Mass,  to  Connecticut  river  above  Springfield. 

Chicot  (she'ko)_co._SE  Ark.  607  □  pop.  22,  X  Lake  Village. 

Chicoutimi  (she'koo'te'me')  co.  Quebec  prov.  Canada.  —  its  X  pop.  6. 

Chidambaram  (clie-dum'bd-rum')  town,  South  Arcot  dist.  Madras,  Br.  India,  pop  20  • 
famous  Siva  temple. 

Chidley,  Cape  (clnd'lY)  N  coast  Labrador,  at  entrance  to  Hudson  strait. 

Ohiemsee  (kem'za')  largest  lake  (see)  of  Bavaria,  ab.  40  m.  E  SE  of  Munich,  32  □. 
Ohiengmai  (chY-gng'mi')  or  Kiangmai  (kyang'-)  town,  Siam,  on  Meping  river,  pop.  100. 
Chientao  (chl-Sn'tou')  region  &  town,  Manchuria,  on  frontier  of  Korea,  W  of  lumen  riv. 
Chierl  (kyS're)  town,  Turin  prov.  Piedmont,  Italy,  8  m.  SE  of  Turin,  pop.  comm.  16. 
Chieti  (kyg'te)  prov.  Abruzzi  e  Molise  compartimento,  Italy,  1,138  □  pop.  367.  —  anc. 
Tea'te,  its  #  pop.  couim.  25. 

Chlgirin  (che-ge'ren)  town,  Kiev  govt.  Russia,  on  Tyasmin  river,  pop.  17. 

Chlgnecto  Bay  (sliig-nSk'to)  inlet,  N  end  Bay  of  Fundy,  bet.  N.  B.  &  N.  S. 


pop. 


,  -  / .  - ,  — , _ t-'-f _ ,  #  Paotingfu. 

Chihli  or  Peohili,  Gulf  and  strait  Ot,  N  W  part  of  Yellow  sea,  China. 

Chihuahua  (che-wa'wa)  state,  Mexico,  90,0+4  □  pop.  406.  —  its  *  pop.  39. 

Chilapa  (che-la'pa)  city,  Guerrero,  Mexico,  pop.  7. 

Childress  (child'rgs)  co.  Tex.  733  □  pop.  10.  —  its  X  pop.  4. 

Chile  (che'la)  or  Chili  (chtl'T),  rep.  S  W  South  America,  294,778  □  pop.  3,415,  #  Santiago. 

See  LEGISLATURE. 

ChllecltO  (che'la-se'to;  138)  or  Villa  Argentina  (vel'ya  iir'hen-te'na  ;  172)  min.  town, 
Rioja  prov.  Argentina. 

Chilka  Lake  (chYl'ka)  shallow  inland  gulf,  S  Orissa  and  Bihar  prov.  Br.  India,  19°  40'  N 
lat.  near  Bay  of  Bengal. 

ChilkOOt  Pass  (chYl'koot)  nearSkagway,  Alaska,  3,500  ft.  high. 

Chilian  (chel-yan';  195)  cml.  town,  #  of  Ruble  prov.  Chile,  8.  America,  pop.  43. 
Ghillicothe  (chYPY-kbth'e)  city,  Peoria  co.  Ill.  pop.  2.  —  city,  X  of  Livingston  co.  Mo.r_ 

6.  —  city,  X  of  Ross  co.  O.  near  Scioto  riv.  pop.  15.  —  town,  Hardeman  co.  Tex.  p.  1. 
Chill  on  (ahe'ySN'  ;  E.  shYl'tfnor  sliT-15n')  fortress,  Vaud  canton,  Switz.  on  Lake  Geneva. 
Chilod  (che'lo-a')  isl.  off  W  coast  of  S.  America,  forming  with  several  smaller  isls.  a  prov. 
of  Chile,  8,593  u  pop.  92,  #  Ancud. 

OhilpancingoCchePpan-sei/gS ;  138)  city,  #  of  Guerrero,  Mexico,  pop.  8. 

Chilton  (chirtfin)  co.  cen.  Ala.  729  □  p.  23,  X  Clanton.  —  city,  X  of  Calumet  co.  Wia.  p.  2. 
Ghllwa  (chll'wa)  lake  40  m.  long,  bet.  Nyasaland  &  Port.  E.  Africa,  SE  of  Lake  Nyasa; 

no  outlet ;  sometimes,  incorrectly,  called  Shirwa. 

Chlmaltenango  (che-maPta-naij'go)  dept.  Guatemala,  Cen.  Am.  —  its  #  pop.  5. 
Chimborazo  (chYin'bo-ra'zo  ;  Am.  Sp.  chem'bo-ra'so  ;  268)  mt.  20,498  ft.  high,  Ecuador, 
S.  America,  —  prov.  Ecuador,  5,544  □  pop.  125,  #  Riobamba. 

China  (chl'nd)  country,  former  Chinese  Empire  (Republic  fr.  Jan.  1912),  E  Asia,  con¬ 
sisting  of  China  proper  (u  the  18  provinces”),  Manchuria,  Mongolia,  Sinkiang,  &  Tibet, 
4,278,143  □  pop.  329,618,  #  Peking ;  by  some  the  term  is  restricted  to  China  proper, 
1,532,789  □  pop.  310,895.  See  Celestial  Empire,  Chin,  ».,  Chinese,  n.,  Flowery  King¬ 
dom,  Middle  Kingdom,  Ming,  n.  —  town,  Kennebec  co.  Me.  pop.  1. 

Chinandega  (che'nan-da'ga)  dept.  &  town,  Nicaragua,  Cen.  America,  pop.  town,  13. 
China  Sea,  part  of  Pacific  oc.  bounded  by  China,  Siam,  Borneo,  the  Phil.  isls.  and  Formosa. 
Chinchaycocha  (chen'chl-ko'cha)  lake,  E  cen.  Peru,  drained  by  Mantaro  river. 
Chinchilla  de  Monte-Aragon  (chen-chel'ya  da  mon'ta-a'ra-gon')  town,  Albacete  prov. 
Spain,  pop.  comm.  7. 

Chinchon  ^chen-chon')  town,  Madrid  prov.  Spain,  pop.  comm.  5. 

Chinchorro  Bank  (chin-chor'rd)  reef,  23  m.  long,  off  E  coast  Yucatan. 

Chincoteague  (chYij'ko-teg')  town,  Accomac  co.  Virginia,  pop.  1. 

Chindwin  (chYn'dwYn')  riv.  chief  tributary  of  Irrawaddy,  Burma,  ab.  550  m.  long. 
Chlndwin,  Lower,  dist.  of  Sogaing  div.  Upper  Burma,  3,480  □  pop.  316. 

Chindwin,  Upper,  dist.  of  Sogaing  div.  Upper  Burma,  18,590  □  pop.  171. 

Chlngford  (chYng'ferd)  urban  dist.  Essex  co.  England,  pop.  8. 

Chingleput  (chYq'g’l-put')  dist.  of  Madras  pres.  Br.  India,  3,079  □  pop.  1,406.  —  its  # 
36  m.  S  W  of  Madras,  pop.  11. 

Ghinhai  (chYn'hi')  or  Chinkai  (-kl')  ft.  spt.  &  bay,  S  coast  of  Korea;  near  Masampo. 
Chin  Hills,  mountainous  tract,  N  W  border  of  Burma,  ab.  8,000  □  pop.  120. 

Chinju  (chYn'jdo')  town,  #  of  S.  Kyongsyang,  S  part  of  Korea,  p.  12  ;  25  m.  W  of  Masampo. 
Ohinkiang  (chYn'kyang')  cml.  city  &  treaty  port,  Kiangsu  prov.  China,  pop.  184. 
Chinnampo  (chYn-nam'po)  town,  treaty  port,  W  coast  of  Korea,  pop.  16. 

Chino  (che'no)  city,  San  Bernardino  co.  Cal.  pop.  1. 

Chinon  (ahe'ufiN')  tn.  dept.  Indre-et- Loire,  Fr.  p.  4,  comm.  6 ;  birthplace  of  Rabelais. 
Ohinfi  (clie-noo')  town,  China  prov.  Bolivar  dept.  Colombia,  pop.  mun.  dist.  12. 
Chinsura  (chYn-soo'ra)  town,  Hooghly  dist.  Bengal,  Br.  India  ;  now  part  of  Hooghly. 
Chinwangtao (chYn'wang-tou')  treaty  port,  Chihli  prov.  China,  on  Liaotung  gulf,  pop.  5. 
GhlOggia  (kySd'ja)  anc.  Fos'sa  Clau'dia,  spt.  Italy,  15  m.  S  of  Venice,  pop.  comm.  35. 
Chipley  (chYp'lY)  town,  Washington  co.  Florida,  pop.  1. 

Chipolr.  (chT-po'ld)  riv.  Henry  co.  Ala.  to  Apalachicola  riv.  Florida. 

Chippenham  (chYp'nam  ;  chYp'en-am)  mun.  bor.  Wiltshire,  England,  pop.  5. 

Chippewa  (eliYp'e-wii)  riv.  Wis.  flows  into  Mississippi  riv.  —  riv.  Minn,  flows  into  Minne¬ 
sota  riv.  —  co.  E  part  of  the  upper  peninsula,  Mich.  1,573  □  pop.  24,  X  Sault  Ste. 
Marie.  —  co.  S  W  cen.  Minn.  591  □  pop.  13,  X  Montevideo.  —  co.  N  W  Wis.  1,044  □  pop. 
32,  X  Chippewa  Falls. 

Chippewa  Falls,  city,  X  of  Chippewa  co.  Wis.  on  Chippewa  river,  pop.  9. 

Chipping  Norton  (chYp'Tng  nSr'tSn)  mfg.  mun.  bor.  Oxfordshire,  England,  pop.  4. 
Chiqnimula  (che'ke-moc/ra)  dept.  Guatemala,  Cen.  Am.  —  cml.  town,  its  %  pop.  3. 
ChiquinquirA  (che-keil'ke-ra')  town,  Boyaca  dept.  Colombia,  pop.  dist.  15  ;  pilgrimages. 
Chiriqui  (che're-ke')  river,  lagoon,  &  Caribbean  archipelago,  Panama. 

Chisago  (che'sd-go')  co.  E  Minn.  427  □  pop.  14,  X  Center  City. 

Chisholm  (chtz'dm)  vil.  St.  Louis  co.  Minnesota,  pop.  8.  _  .  _ , 

Chislehurst  (-’1-hfirst)  town,  Kent  co.  Eng.  pop.  9;  Napoleon  III.  died  and  was  buried  here. 
Chiswick  (chtz'Tk)  town,  Middlesex  co.  England,  on  Thames  river,  pop  39. 

Chita  (che-ta')  town,  #  of  Transbaikalia,  Russia  in  Asia,  385  m.  E  of  Irkutsk,  pop*60. 
Chitaldroog  (chYt'ul-droog')  dist.  Mysore  state,  S  India,  4,022  □  pop.  499.  —  its  #  128  m. 

N  N  W  of  Seringapatam,  pop.  6.  .  eAA  n 

Chitral  (che-tral')  state,  N  North-West  Frontier  Prov.  India,  ab.  4,500  U  pop.  ab.  50.  — 

Chittagong  (chYt'd-g5ng')  div.  Bengal,  Br.  India,  11,773  □  pop.  5,394. —diet,  of  same,  E 
of  Bay  of  Bengal,  2,494  □  pop.  1,508.  —  cml.  town,  #  of  div.  &  dist.  pop.  24. 
Chittenden  (chYt'Sn-dgn)  co.  N  W  Vt.  543  □  pop.  42  X  Burlington. 

Chittoor  (chY-toor')  dist.  of  Madras  pres.  British  India,  pop. 

Chittur  (cht-toor')  town,  Cochin  state,  Madras,  India,  pop.  11. 

Chiusa  di  Pesio  (kyoo'sa  de  pa'zyo)  mfg.  comm.  Cuneo  prov.  Piedmont,  Italy,  pop.  6. 
Chiusa  Sclafani  (skla-fa'ne)  comm.  Palermo  prov.  Sicily,  Italy,  pop.  b. 

Chiusl  (kyoo'se)  anc .  Clu'sium,  city,  Siena  prov.  Tuscany,  Italy,  pop.  comm.  6. 
Chivasso  (ke-viis'so)  comm.  Turin  prov.  Piedmont,  Italy,  on  Po  river,  pop.  11. 
Chlvilcoy  (che'vel-koi')  town,  Buenos  Aires  prov.  Argentina.  S.  America,  pop.  !•>■ 


Chmielnik.  Russ.  Khmyelnik  (KinySl'y’-nyek)  town,  Keltsygovt.  Poland,  Russia,  pop.  8. 
Chobi  (clio'be)  riv.  S  Africa,  Angola  to  Zambezi  riv.;  upper  part  called  Kuando(kwan'do). 
Choco  (cho-ko')  large  bay  W  coast  Colombia,  S.  America.  —  mt.  range,  Andes,  Colombia, 
near  Pacific  coast.  —  commissary,  Colombia,  19,460  □  pop.  68,  *  Quibdo. 

Chocorua.  Mount  (cho-k5r'(5b-a)  3,508  ft.  high,  Carroll  co.  New  Hampshire. 

Choctaw  (ch5k't6)  co.  S  W  Ala.  932  □  pop.  18,  X  Butler.  —  co.  N  E  cen.  Miss.  414  □  pop. 

14,  X  X  Ackerman  &  Chester.  —  co  SE  Okla.  790  □  pop.  22,  X  Hugo. 
Choctawhatchee  River  (ch5kq6-hSch'e)  Ala.  to  Choctawhatchee  bay,  W  Florida. 
Chodau  (Ko'dou)  comm.  Bohemia,  Austria,  pop.  6. 

Choiseul  (sliwa'zQl')  Brit.  isl.  Solomon  isls.  E  of  New  Guinea,  90  m.  long. 
Cholsy-le-Roi  (shwa'ze'-le-rwa/)  mfg.  town  &  comm.  France,  on  Seine  river,  pop.  16. 
Chokai  (cho'kae)  vol.  mt.  Honshu  isl.  Japan,  near  N  W  coast  in  39°  4/  N,  ab.  6,700  ft. 
Cho-kondo  (clio-k6n'do)  or  Sokhondo  (so-K$n'do)  mt.  highest  of  Stanovoi  mts.  E  Sibe¬ 
ria,  8,036  ft.  high. 

Cholet  (shft'IS')  town,  dept.  Maine-et-Loire,  France,  on  Moine  river,  pop.  18,  comm.  21. 
Cholla,  North  (chflPla')  or  Chorura  Puku  (cho'roo-ra  poo'kdb)  prov.  S  W  Korea,  pop. 
980,  #  Chunju. 

Cholla,  South,  or  Chorura  Namu  (na'mdo)  prov.  S  W  Korea,  pop.  1,654,  #  Kwangju. 
Cholon  (sho'ISN')  city,  Cochin  China,  4  m.  S  W  of  Saigon,  pop.  192. 

Cholula  (clifc-loo'la)  or  San  Pedro  Cholula  (san  pa'dro  cho-loo'la)  city,  Puebla  state, 
Mexico,  pop.  6. 

Choluteca  (cho/loo-ta'ka)  town,  S  Honduras,  Central  America,  pop.  8. 

Chongjln  (chQug'jTn')  or  Chon  jin,  treaty  port,  N  E  coast  of  Korea. 

Chonos  Archipelago  (cho'nos)  group  of  islands  off  coast  of  S  Chile. 

Chorley  (chor'lT)  min.  &  mfg.  mun.  bor.  Lancashire,  England,  on  Chor  river,  pop.  30. 
Chorlu  (chor'lu')  town,  Turkey  in  Europe,  20  m.  N  E  of  Rodosto,  pop.  12. 

Ohorokh  (ch5-r6K')  riv.  Turkey,  &  Transcaucasia  (Russia)  Asia,  to  Black  sea. 
Chorostkow  iKo-rOst'koof)  town,  Galicia,  Austria,  pop.  coram.  6. 

ChorrillOS  (chor-rel'yos)  town,  Peru,  9  m.  S  of  Lima,  pop.  4  ;  seaside  resort. 

Chorum  (chcy'room')  cml.  town,  Angora  vilayet,  Asia  Minor,  pop.  16. 

Chorzow  (Kor'tsof ;  Pol.  Kb'zhoof)  mfg.  &  min.  vil.  Silesia,  Prussia,  pop.  comm.  11. 
Choshi  (cho'sheO  spt.  town,  Chiba  dist.  Honshu,  Japan,  pop.  25. 

Chota  Nagpur  (clio'ta  nag'pobr/)  subprov.  of  Bihar  and  Orissa  prov.  Br.  India,  27,101  Q 
pop.  5,605. 

Chotzen  (Kot's^n)  comm.  Bohemia,  Austria,  pop.  5. 

Chouteau  (sho'to)  co.  N  Mont.  15,972  □  pop.  17,  X  Fort  Benton. 

Chowan  (cho-w5n')  co.  NE  N.  C.  165  □  pop.  11,  X  Edenton. 

ChowtSlUl  (cho'tsoon')  treaty  mart,  Shantung  prov.  China  ;  on  railway  58  m.  E  of  Tsinan. 
Chrisman  ( krls'man)  city,  Edgar  co.  Illinois,  pop.  1 . 

Christchurch  (krist'chfirch)  spt.  &  mun.  bor.  Hampshire,  England,  pop.  5.  —  city  &  bor. 

Heathcote  co.  Canterbury  provincial  dist.  South  Isl.  N.  Z.  pop.  53,  with  suburbs  80. 
Christian,  co.  S  cen.  Ill.  700  □  pop.  35,  X  Taylor ville.  —  co.  S  W  Ky.  725  □  pop.  39,  X 
Hopkinsville.  —  co.  S  W  Mo.  553  □  pop.  16,  X  Ozark. 

Christiana  (krTVtT-a'na)  town,  S  W  Transvaal  prov.  U.  of  South  Africa,  pop.  2. 
Christiania  or  Kristiania  (krYs-tT-a'ue-a)  cml.  &  mfg.  city,  #  of  Norway,  on  Christiania 
fiord,  constituting  a  prov.  7  □,  pop.  243. 

Christiansburg  (krTs'chftnz-bfirg)  town,  X  of  Montgomery  co.  Va.  pop.  2. 
Chrisfiansted  ( krTs'te-an-stSd7 ;  Dan.  -stSth')  town,  Santa  Cruz  isl.  #  of  Dan.  W.  Indies. 
Christmas  Island.  Pacific  ocean,  1°  57'  N,  157°  27;  W  ;  234  □;  British.  —9  m.  long,  In¬ 
dian  ocean,  10°  ZV  S,  105°  34'  E,  43  □  pop.  1  ;  dependency  of  Singapore. 

Christopher  (krTs'to-fer)  vil.  Franklin  co.  Illinois,  pop.  2. 

Chropaczow  (Kro-pa'chof)  min.  &  mfg.  vil.  Silesia,  Prussia,  pop.  comm.  5. 

Chrudim  (Krdb'dyem)  town,  Bohemia,  Austria,  on  Chrudimka  river,  pop.  comm.  14. 
Chrzanow  (Ksha'noof)  town,  Galicia, Austria,  ab.  27  m.  W  N  W  of  Cracow,  p.  comm.  12. 
Chu  (choo)  riv.  ab.  600  in.  long,  Asia,  in  Semiryechensk  &  on  N  E  border  of  Syr-Darya. 
Chubut  (c lido-boot')  riv.  Chubut  ter.  Argentina,  Andes  mts.  to  Atl.  oc.  —  ter.  S  Argen¬ 
tina,  93,427  □  pop.  30,  #  Rawson,  pop.  4. 

Chudskoe  (Chdot'sko-yg)  or  Peipus  (pi'pobs)  lake,  N  W  Russia  in  Europe,  93  m.  long. 
Chulym  (choo-lTm')  riv.  Yeniseisk  &  Tomsk  govts.  Russia  in  Asia,  to  Ob  river  ab.  900  m. 
Chunar  (chdb-nar')  town,  Mirzapur  dist.  United  Prove.  Br.  India,  pop.  10. 

Chunchyun  (choon'chyQn')  town,  #  of  Kanguon  prov.  Korea. 

Chunganhsien  (chdbng'an-sT-6n')  cml.  city,  N  Fukien  prov.  China  ;  “  Bohea  tea.” 
Chungchyong,  North  (chdbng'ch’yflng')  or  Chunchon  Puku  (chdon-chon'  poc/kd^) 
prov.  cen.  Korea,  pop.  596,  #  Cliyungju. 

Chungchyong.  South,  or  Chunchon  Namu(na'mdb)  prov.  cen.  Korea,  p.  924,  *  Kongju. 
Chungking  ( chdbng'kTng')  treaty  port,  Szechwan  prov.  China,  on  Yangtze  river,  pop.  598. 
Chunju  (chQn'joo')  town,  #  of  North  Cholla  prov.  Korea,  pop.  18. 

Chuqulsaca  (choo'ke-sa'ka)  dept.  Bolivia,  26,417  □  p.  266,  #  Sucre.  —  See  Sucre  ( Gaz .). 
Chur  (koor)  Fr.  Coire  (kwar)  town,  #  Grisons,  Switz.  near  upper  Rhine,  pop.  comm.  15. 
Church  (chflrch)  par.  &  town,  Lancashire,  England,  pop.  7. 

Churchill  (chflrch'Tl)  riv.  about  800  m.  long,  N  Saskatchewan  &  N  Manitoba,  to  Hudson 
bay.  —  co.  W  Nev.  5,050  □  pop.  3,  X  Fallon.  —  co.  Queensland,  Australia,  pop.  24. 
Churchill.  Cape,  headland,  on  W  shore  of  Hudson  bay,  Manitoba,  Canada. 

Churubusco  (chob'rob-bobs'ko)  locality,  Mexico,  near  Mexico  city ;  battle  1847. 

Chusan  ichbo'san')  arch,  off  E  coast  of  China,  pop.  200,  #  Tinghai. 

ChU30Vaya  (chdo'sS-va'ya)  riv.  430  m.  long,  Perm  govt.  Russia  to  Kama  river. 

Chyungju  (ch’yOng'joo')  town,  #  of  North  Chungchyong  prov.  Korea. 

Ciales  (sya'ias ;  138)  mun.  &  town,  E  Arecibo  dept.  Porto  Rico,  pop.  mun.  18,  town  2. 
Cianciana  (chan-cha'na)  comm.  Girgenti  prov.  Sicily,  Italy,  pop.  7. 

Cibao  (8e-ba'o  ;  133,  138)  rat.  range  cen.  Haiti  isl. ;  highest  Loma  Tina,  10,300  ft.  in  S  Do¬ 
minican  Republic,  highest  mt.  in  the  West  Indies. 

Cibolo  (se'bo-lo)  riv.  Tex.  ab.  150  m.  long,  flows  into  San  Antonio  river. 

Cicero  (sTs'er-o)  town,  Cook  co.  Ill.  pop.  15. 

Cldra  (se'dra ;  138)  mun.  &  town,  W  Guayama  dept.  Porto  Rico,  pop.  mun.  11,  town  2. 
Ciechandw  (chg-Ka'ndbf)  Russ.  Tsyekhanov  (tsye-Ka'uof)  tn.  Plotsk,  Poland,  pop.  7. 
CiegO  de  Avila  (sya'go  da  a've-la  ;  138)  dist.  (p.  18)  &  city  (p.  4),  Camaguey  prov.  Cuba. 
Cienaga  (sya'na-ga)  coast  town,  Magdalena  dept.  Colombia,  pop.  mun.  dist.  15. 
Cienfuegos  (sygu-fwa'gos;  138)  dist.  (p.  70)  &  apt.  city  (p.  30)  Santa  Clara  prov.  S  Cuba. 
Cieza  (thya'tha)  mfg.  town,  Murcia  prov.  Spain,  pop.  comm.  11. 

Cigliano  (chel-ya'no)  coimn.  Novara  prov.  Piedmont,  Italy,  pop.  5. 

Cilicia  (sT-ltsh'T-d  ;  -llsh'a)  anc.  country  &  Roman  prov.  SE  Asia  Minor. 

Cilli  (tsll'e)  min.  &  mfg.  town,  Styria,  Austria,  pop.  comm.  7. 

Cimarron  (sTm'd-ron')  riv.  N  E  N.  M.  ab.  650  m.  to  Arkansas  riv.  Okla.  — co.  N  W  Okla. 

1,849  □  pop.  5,  X  Boise  City. 

Ciminna  (che-men'na)  comm.  Palermo  prov.  Sicily,  Italy,  pop.  5. 

Cimone  (ehe-mo'na)  mt.  7,100  ft.  high,  Apenuine  mts.  Modena  prov.  Emilia,  Italy. 
Cincinnati  (sln'sT-uat'T)  town,  Appanoose  co.  Io.  pop.  1.  —  cml.  &mfg.  city,  X  of  Ham¬ 
ilton  co.  O.  on  Ohio  river,  pop.  364  ;  university. 

Cingoli  (chei)'go-le)  town,  Macerata  prov.  Marches,  Italy,  on  Musone  river,  p.  comm.  13. 
Cinigiano  (che^ie-ja'iio)  comm.  Grosseto  prov.  Tuscany,  Italy,  pop.  6. 

Cinlsi  (che-ne'se)  town,  Palermo  prov.  Sicily,  14  m.  WN  W  of  Palermo,  pop.  7. 
Cinquefronde  (cheiykwa-frdn'da)  comm.  Reggio  di  Calabria  prov.  Italy,  pop.  6. 

Cintra  (seN'tra)  town  &  summer  resort,  13  m.  NW  by  W  of  Lisbon,  Portugal,  pop.  5. 
Ciotat,  La  (la  syo'ta')  anc.  Citharis'ta,  town,  dept.  Bouches-du-Rh6ne,  France,  pop.  8, 
comm.  10. 

Circassia  (ser-kSsh'T-d)  region,  N  of  Caucasus  mts.  in  Russian  govt,  of  Kuban. 
Circleville  (sQr'k'l-vTl)  city,  X  of  Pickaway  co.  O.  pop.  7. 

Cirencester  (sl'ren-sSs'ter;  colloq.  sls'e-ter  or  sTz'-)  anc.  Corin'ium,  town,  Gloucester¬ 
shire,  England,  pop.  8. 

Cirib  (che're-g')  comm.  Turin  prov.  Piedmont,  Italy,  pop.  8. 

Ciro  (clie'ro)  comm.  Catanzaro  prov.  Calabria,  Italy,  near  Ionian  sea,  pop.  7. 
Cirpan(chTr-pan')  or  Chirpan,town,  E.  Roumelia,  Bulgaria,  30  m.  E  of  Philippopolis,  p.  12. 


Chifu.  SeeCHEFOo. 

Chill.  See  Chile. 

Chimkent.  SeeCHEMKENT. 
Ch’lnan.  See  Tsinan. 

Chinese  Turkestan.  See  Turke¬ 
stan. 


Chingtu.  See  Chengtu. 

Chinkai.  See  Chinhai. 

Chios,  isl.  Asiatic  Turkey.  See 

Scio. 

Chipping  Wycombe.  See  C hep- 
ping  Wycombe. 


Chlrpan.  See  Cirpan. 

Chishima.  See  Kurile  Islands- 
Chorjin.  See  Chonojin. 
Chorura  Namu.  See  Cholla, 
South. 


Chorura  Puku.  See  Cholla, 
North. 

Chosen.  See  Korea. 
Christian-.  See  Kristian-. 
Chrysopolis.  See  Scutari. 
Chu-kiang.  See  Canton  River. 


Chu-kong.  See  Canton  River. 

Chumbul.  Var.  of  Chambal. 
Chunchon  Namu.  See  Chung- 
chyono.  South. 

Chunchon  Puku.  See  Chung- 
chyong,  North. 


Chutia  Nagpur.  Var.  of  Chota 

Nagpur. 

Clcllian  Oates.  See  GClek  Bo¬ 
oh  a  z . 

Cieszyn.  See  Teschen. 

Cirta.  See  Constantine. 


ale  senate,  cSre,  Sm,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofa ;  eve,  Svent,  end,  recent,  maker 
lob’d.  foot ;  out  oil ;  chair  ;  go  ;  sing,  iqk  ;  then,  thin  ;  nature,  verdure  (260) ; 
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;  ice,  ill ;  old,  fibey,  orb,  5dd,  s8ft,  connect ;  use,  unite,  urn,  up,  circtis,  menu  : 
K  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  ach  (1*4) ;  boN  ;  yet ;  zh  =  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Guide. 
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Cisalpine  Republic  (sTa-il'pTn  ;  -pin)  former  state  N  Italy,  now  part  of  It.  kingdom. 
Ciscaucasia  (sts'kCi-ka'slid)  the  portion  of  the  Caucasus,  Russia,  N  of  the  Caucasus  mts. 

(except  Dagestan  &  part  of  Baku),  incl.  Kuban,  Stavropol,  &  Terek,  85,767  □  pop.  5,215. 
Cisco  (sls'ko)  city,  Eastland  co.  Texas,  pop.  2. 

Cisleithania  (sls'li-tha'ul-d ;  -tii'ne-a)  the  portion  of  Austria-Hungary  W  of  Leitha  riv. 
Clsterna  di  Roma  (clies-tSr'na  de  ro'ma)  comm.  Rome  prov.  Italy,  pop.  4. 

Clstemino  ( clies'tSr-ne'no)  comm.  Bari  prov.  Apulia,  Italy,  pop.  7. 

Cithaeron  (sT-the'rOn)  mt.  4,628  ft.  high,  Attica  nome,  Greece. 

Citrus  (slt'rirs)  co.  cen.  Fla.  620  □  pop.  7,  X  Inverness. 

Clttadella  (chet'ta-dSl'la)  mfg.  comm.  Padua  prov.  Venetia,  Italy,  pop.  11. 

Clttk  della  Pleve  (chet-ta'  dgl'la  pyS'va)  comm.  Perugia  prov.  Italy,  pop.  8;  birthplace 
of  Perugino. 

Cittanova  (chet/ta-n&'va)  town.  Reggio  di  Calabria  prov.  Italy,  pop.  comm.  15. 

Clttk  Sant’  Angelo  (chet-ta'  ean-tiiu'ja-lo)  comm.  Teramo  prov.  Italy,  pop.  9. 

ClttA  Vecchia  (chet-ta'  vek'kya)  ft.  city,  cen.  Malta  isl.  6  m.  W  of  Valletta,  pop.  22. 
City  Point,  vil. Prince  George  co.  Va.  on  James  riv.  ;  base  of  operations  in  Civil  War. 
Ciudad  Bolivar  (syoo-thath'  bo-le'var ;  138,  146)  formerly  Angostura,  riv.  port,  Vene¬ 
zuela,  on  Orinoco  riv.  pop.  12. 

Oludadela  (tkyob'tha-tba'la ;  138,  146)  mfg.  spt.  Minorca  isl.  on  W  coast,  pop.  comm.  9. 
Ciudad  Garcia  (syoo-thiith'  gar-se'ii ;  138,  146)  town,  Zacatecas,  Mexico,  pop.  9. 

Ciudad  Gonzdlez  (gon-sa'las ;  268)  city,  Guanajuato,  Mexico,  pop.  6. 

Ciudad  Guzman  (gbos-man';  268)  city,  coextensive  with  Zapotlan  canton,  Jalisco  state, 
Mexico,  pop.  17. 

Ciudad  Juarez  (hwa'ras)  city,  Chihuahua,  Mexico,  on  Rio  Grande,  opp.  El  Paso,  Tex.  p.  7. 
Ciudad  Real  ( thyob-thath'  ra-al')  prov.  Spain,  7,622  □  pop.  380.  —  its  #  pop.  comm.  16. 
Oludad-Rodrlgo  (-ro-dre'go)  mfg.  city,  Salamanca  prov.  Spain,  pop.  comm.  9. 

Ciudad  Victoria  (syoo-thath'  vek-to're-a  ;  138,  146)  city,  #  Tamaulipas,  Mexico,  pop.  12. 
Clvldale  del  Friuli  (che've-da'la  dbl  fre'oo-le ;  fre-oo'le)  comm.  Udine  prov.  Venetia, 
Italy,  on  Natisone  river,  pop.  10. 

Civlta  Castellana  (che've-ta  kas'tSl-lii'na)  comm.  Rome  prov.  Italy,  pop.  5. 

Clvitanova  Marche  (che've-ta-nd'va  miir'ka)  comm.  Macerata  prov.  Italy,  pop.  12. 
Civitavecchia  (vgk'kya)  anc.  Cen'tum  Cel'lxE  &  Traja'ni  Por'tus,  spt.  city,  Rome  prov. 

Italy,  on  Mediterranean  sea,  pop.  comm.  19. 

Givitella  Casanova  (clie've-tgl'lii  ka'sa-nO'va)  comm.  Teramo  prov.  Italy,  pop.  6. 
Civitella  del  Tronto  (dSl  trdn'to)  comm.  Teramo  prov.  Italy,  pop.  9. 

Clvltella  di  Romagna  (de  ro-man'ya)  comm.  Forli  prov.  Emilia,  Italy,  pop.  7. 

Civitella  in  Val  di  Chlana  (en  val  de  kya'na)  comm.  Arezzo  prov.  cen.  Italy,  pop.  7. 
Clackamas  (kl&k'd-mas)  co.  N  W  Ore.  1,864  □  pop.  30,  X  Oregon  City. 

Clackmannan  (kl5k-ni5u'an)  par.  &  town,  X  of  Clackmannanshire,  Scotland,  pop.  2.  — 
See  Clackmannanshire  ( Gaz .). 

Clackmannanshire  (-sher)  or  Clackmannan,  co.  Scot.  55  □  pop.  31,  X  Clackmannan. 
Clacton  (klSk'tdn)  urban  dist.  Essex  co.  England,  pop.  10  ;  watering  place. 

Claiborne  (kla'bdrn)  par.  N  La.  778  □  pop.  25,  X  Homer.  —  co.  S  W  Miss.  489  □  pop.  17, 
X  Port  Gibson.  —  co.  N  E  Tenn.  468  □  pop.  24,  X  Tazewell. 

Clairton  (klfir'tdn)  bor.  Allegheny  co.  Pennsylvania,  pop.  3. 

Clairvaux  (kler'vo')  hamlet  in  Ville-sous-la-Fertb  commune,  dept.  Aube,  France  ;  cele¬ 
brated  Cistercian  abbey  (now  a  prison)  founded  by  St.  Bernard. 

Clallam  (klSl'am)  co.  N  W  Wash.  1,726  □  pop.  7,  X  Port  Angeles. 

Clamart  (kla/m&r')  town  &  comm.  dept.  Seine,  France,  near  Paris,  pop.  11. 

Clanton  (kl&n't&n)  town,  X  of  Chilton  co.  Alabama,  pop.  1. 

Clapham  (klSp'dm)  North  (pop.  29)  &  South  (pop.  30)  wards  of  Wandsworth  met.  bor. 
London,  Eng. 

Clare  (kl£r)  CO.  cen.  Mich.  582  □  pop.  9,  X  Harrison.  — city,  Clare  co.  Mich.  pop.  1.— 
riv.  Galway  co.  Ireland,  flows  into  Lough  Corrib,  —  isl.  W  coast  Ireland,  Mayo  co.  en¬ 
trance  to  Clew  bay.  —  co.  Munster  prov.  Ireland,  1,332  □  pop.  104,  X  Ennis. 
Claremont  (kl&r'm5nt)  city,  Los  Angeles  co.  Cal.  pop.  1.  —  town,  Sullivan  co.  N.  H.  pop.  8. 

—  town,  suburb  of  Capetown,  Cape  prov.  U.  of  S.  Africa,  pop.  13. 

Claremore  (klar'mor)  city,  X  of  Rogers  co.  Oklahoma,  pop.  3. 

Clarence  (klSr'ens)  city,  Shelby  co.  Mo.  pop.  1.  —  co.  N.  S.  W.  Australia,  pop.  18. 
Clarence  Island,  Chile,  S.  Am.  W  of  Tierra  del  Fuego. 

Clarence  Peak,  mt.  peak,  about  9,350  ft.  high,  Fernando  Po  isl.  off  W  coast  Africa. 
Clarence  River,  riv.  240  m.  long,  N.  S.  W.  Australia,  McPherson  mts.  to  Shoal  bay. 
Clarendon  (klifr'gn-d&n)  co.  S  E  cen.  S.  C.  717  □  pop.  32,  X  Manning. —town,  X  of  Mon¬ 
roe  co.  Ark.  pop.  2.  —  city,  Donley  co.  Tex.  pop.  2.  — co.  N.  S.  W.  Australia,  pop.  10. 
Clarendon  Park,  par.  Salisbury  rural  dist.  Wiltshire,  England.  See  Constitutions  op 
Clarendon. 

Clarendon  Springs,  summer  resort,  Rutland  co.  Vt.  ;  medicinal  springs. 

Clarens  (kla'raNs')  vil.  Vaud  canton,  Switzerland,  E  end  of  Lake  Geneva. 

Clarinda  (kld-rtn'dd)  city,  X  of  Page  co.  Io.  on  Nodaway  river,  pop.  4. 

Clarion  (kl5r'T-wn)  riv.  Pa.  McKean  co.  to  Allegheny  riv.  Clarion  co.  —  co.  N  W  Pa.  601  □ 
pop.  37,  X  Clarion,  —  city,  X  of  Wright  co.  Io.  pop.  2.  —  bor.  X  of  Clarion  co.  Pa.  pop.  3. 
Clark  (klark)  co.  S  W  Ark.  882  □  pop.  24,  X  Arkadelphia.  —  co.  E  Ill.  493  Dpop.  24,  X 
Marshall.  —  co.  S  Iud.  375  □  pop.  30,  X  Jeffersonville.  —  co.  S  W  Kan.  973  □  pop.  4,  X 
Ashland.  — co.  E  cen.  Ky.  265  □  pop.  18,  X  Winchester.  —  co.  N  E  Mo.  498  □  pop.  13, 
X  Kahoka.  —  co.  S  E  Nev.  8,045  □  pop.  3,  X  Las  Vegas.  —  co.  S  W  cen.  O.  407  □  pop. 
66,  X  Springfield.  — co.  N  E  S.  Dak.  974  □  pop.  11. —  city,  its  X  pop.  1.— co.  NW  cen. 
Wis.  1,218  □  pop.  30,  X  Neillsville. 

Clarke,  co.  S  W  Ala.  1,216  □  pop.  31,  X  Grove  Hill.  —  co.  NE  Ga.  114  □  pop.  23,  X 
Athens.  —  co.  S  Io.  428  □  pop.  11,  X  Osceola.  —  co.  E  Miss.  675  □  pop.  22,  X  Quitman. 

—  co.  N  Va.  171  □  pop.  7,  X  Berryville.  —  co.  S  W  Wash.  634  □  pop.  26,  X  Vancouver. 
Clark  Fork,  riv.  ah.  700  m.  long,  Rocky  mts.  W  Mont,  to  Columbia  riv.  ;  called  Pend 

Oreille  after  leaving  Pend  Oreille  lake.  —  riv.  N  Wyo.  to  the  Yellowstone. 
Clarks'burg,  town,  Berkshire  co.  Mass.  pop.  1.  —  min.  city,  X  of  Harrison  co.  W.  Va. 

on  Monongahela  river,  pop.  9. 

Clarks'dale.  city,  a  X  of  Coahoma  co.  Mississippi,  pop.  4. 

Clarkston  (klarks'tftn)  city,  Asotin  co.  Washington,  pop.  1. 

Clarks'ville.  town,  X  of  Johnson  co.  Ark.  pop.  1.— town,  Clark  co.  Ind.  pop.  3.  — cml. 

city,  X  of  Montgomery  co.  Tenn.  pop.  9.  —  city,  X  of  Red  River  co.  Tex.  pop.  2. 

Clase  Rural  (klas)  par.  Swansea  rural  dist.  Glamorganshire,  Wales,  pop.  6. 

Clatsop  (klat'siip)  co.  N  W  Ore.  821  □  pop.  16,  X  Astoria. 

Claxton  (klSks't&n)  town,  Tattnall  co.  Georgia,  pop.  1. 

Clay,  co.  E  Ala.  614 □  pop.  21,  X  Ashland.  —  co.  NE  Ark.  654 □  p.  24,  X  X  Corning  &  Pig- 
gott.  — co.  N  E  Fla.  617  □  p.  6,  X  Green  Cove  Springs.  —  co.  S  W  Ga.  203  □  p.  9,  X  Fort 
Gaines.  —  co.  S  E  Ill.  462 □  p.  19,  X  Louisville.  —  min.  co.  W  Ind.  361  Dp.  33,  X  Brazil.— 
co.  N  W  Io.  563  □  pop.  13,  X  Spencer.  —  co.  N  E  cen.  Kan.  638  □  pop.  15,  X  Clay  Center. 

—  co.  S  E  Ky.  478  □  pop.  18,  X  Manchester.  —  co.  W  Minn.  1,043 Dpop.  20,  X  Moorhead. 

—  co.  N  E  Miss.  408  □  pop.  20,  X  West  Point.  —  co.  W  N  W  Mo.  402  □  pop.  20,  X  Liber¬ 
ty.  —  co.  S  Nebr.  579  □  pop.  16,  X  Clay  Center.  —  co.  S  W  N.  C.  220  □  pop.  4,  X  Hayes- 
ville.  —  co.  S  E  S.  Dak.  403  □  pop.  9,  X  Vermilion.  —  co.  N  Tenn.  254  □  pop.  9,  X  Celina. 

—  co.  N  Tex.  1,158  □  pop.  17,  X  Henrietta.  —  co.  cen.  W.  Va.  332  □  pop.  10,  X  Clay.  — 
town,  Webster  co.  Ky.  pop.  1.  —  City,  town,  Clay  co.  Ind.  SE  of  Terre  Haute,  pop.  1. 

Clay  Center,  city,  X  of  Clay  co.  Kan.  pop.  3.  —  vil.  X  of  Clay  co.  Nebr.  pop.  1. 

Clay  Cross,  urban  dist.  Derbyshire,  England,  5  m.  S  of  Chesterfield,  pop.  8. 

Clay,  Mount,  peak.  White  mts.  Coos  co.  N.  H.  5,554  ft.  high. 

Claysville  (klaz'vll)  bor.  Washington  co.  Pennsylvania,  pop.  1. 

Clayton  (kla'tdn)  co.  N  W  cen.  Ga.  142  □  pop.  10,  X  Jonesboro.  —  co.  NE  Io.  762  Dpop. 
26,  X  Elkader.  —  vil.  X  of  Barbour  co.  Ala.  pop.  1.  —  bor.  Gloucester  co.  N.  J.  pop.  2. 

—  vil.  Jefferson  co.  N.  Y.  pop.  2.  —  town,  Johnston  co.  N.  C.  pop.  1.  — par.  &  town, 
West  Riding,  Yorkshire,  England,  pop.  town  5. 

Clayton  le  Moors  (le  mobrz  ;  m6rz)  town,  Lancashire,  England,  pop.  9. 

Clay'ville,  bor.  Jefferson  co.  Pennsylvania,  pop.  2. 

Clear,  Cape,  S  headland,  Clear  isl.  Cork  co.  Ireland. 

Clear  Creek,  riv.  Col.  rises  near  Grays  peak,  flows  into  South  Platte  riv.  —  min.  co.  N  cen. 
Col.  390  □  pop.  5,  X  Georgetown. 

Clear'field,  min.  co.  W  cen.  Pa.  1,142  □  pop.  94.  —  mfg.  bor.  its  X  pop.  7. 

Clear  Fork,  riv.  Tex.  flows  into  Brazos  river. 

Clear  Lake,  Lake  co.  Cal.  25  m.  long. —  town,  Cerro  Gordo  co.  Io.  pop.  2. 

Clssaceaster.  See  Chichester.  I  times  applied  to  Cuautla  Mo-  I  Ciudad  Porflrio  Diaz.  See  Pie- 

Ciudad  Morelos.  A  name  some-  |  relos,  Mex.  |  dras  Neoras. 


Clear  Water,  town,  Hillsborough  co.  Florida,  pop.  1. 

Clearwater,  riv.  Ida.  flows  into  Snake  river.  —  co.  N  W  Minn.  1,019  □  pop.  7,  X  Bagley. 

—  lake,  Quebec  prov.  Canada,  E  of  Hudson  bay,  476  □. 

Cleator  Moor  (klet'er)  min.  town,  Cumberland  co.  England,  pop.  8. 

Cleburne  (kle'bwrn)  co.  N  E  Ala.  568  □  pop.  13,  X  Heflin.  —  co.  N  Ark.  596  □  pop.  12,  X 
Heber  Springs,  —  city,  X  of  Johnson  co.  Tex.  pop.  10. 

Cleckheaton  (klgk'e-ti/n)  mfg.  town,  West  Riding,  Yorkshire,  England,  pop.  13. 

Cle  Elum  (kle  Sl'wm)  city,  Kittitas  co.  Washington,  pop.  3. 

Cleethorpe  with  Thrunscoe  (kle'thOrp,  thrunz'ko)  urban  dist.  Lindsey,  Lincolnshire, 
England,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Humber,  pop.  21  ;  watering  place. 

Clerkenwell  (klar'ken-wSl)  par.  Finsbury  met.  bor.  London,  Eng.  pop.  57. 

Clermont  (klSr'mbnt)  co.  S  W  0. 465  □  pop.  30,  X  Batavia.  —  (F.  pron.  kl&r'm6N')  town, 
dept.  Oise,  France,  16  m.  SSE  of  Beauvais,  p.  4,  comm.  6.  See  Council  of  Clermont. 
Clermont-Ferrand  (klSr'mbN'-fg'raN')  anc.  Augustonem'etum,  cml.  &  mfg.  city,  #  of 
dept.  Puy-de-D6me,  France,  pop.  50,  communal  pop.  65. 

Clermont-1’ Hdrault  (-la'ro')  mfg.  town  &  comm.  dept.  H^rault,  France,  pop.  5. 
Clevedon  (klev'ddn)  urban  dist.  Somersetshire,  England,  pop.  6;  watering  place. 
Cleveland  (klev'ldnd)  co.  S  Ark.  603  □  pop.  13,  X  Rison.  —  co.  W  N.  C.  488  □  pop.  29,  X 
Shelby.  — co.  E  Okla.  554  □  p.  19,  X  Norman.  —  town,  a  X  of  Bolivar  co.  Miss.  p.  1.— 
port  of  entry  &  cml.  &  mfg.  city,  X  of  Cuyahoga  co.  O.  on  Lake  Erie,  pop.  561  ;  seat  of 
Western  Reserve  university  and  of  Case  School  of  Applied  Science.  See  Forest  City. 

—  city,  Pawnee  co.  Okla.  pop.  1.  —  town,  X  of  Bradley  co.  Tenn.  pop.  6.  —  dist.  York-  ' 
shire,  England  ;  iron  mines  and  works. 

Cleveland  Heights,  vil.  Cuyahoga  co.  Ohio,  pop.  3. 

Cleves  (klevz)  vil.  Hamilton  co.  O.  pop.  1.  —  Ger.  Kleve  (kla've)  mfg.  town,  Rhine 
Prov.  Prussia,  pop.  18. 

Clew  Bay  (kloo)  inlet,  15  m.  long,  8  m.  broad,  Atlantic  ocean,  Mayo  co.  Ireland. 

Cllchy  (kle'she')  or  Clichy-la-Garenne  (kle'she'-li-ga'rSn')  anc.  Clippi'acum,  mfg. 

town  &  comm.  dept.  Seine,  France,  N  W  sub.  of  Paris,  pop.  47. 

Cliffside  Park,  bor.  Bergen  co.  New  Jersey,  pop.  3. 

Clifton  (kllf'twn)  city,  Graham  co.  Ariz.  p.  5.  —  city,  X  of  Greenlee  co.  Ariz.  p.  5.  —  city, 
Bosque  co.Tex.  p.  1.  — W  part  of  Bristol,  Gloucestershire, Eng.  on  Avon  riv. ;  hot  springs. 
Clifton  Forge,  city,  geographically  in  Alleghany  co.  Va.  1  □  pop.  6. 

Clifton  Heights,  bor.  Delaware  co.  Pennsylvania,  pop.  3. 

Clifton  Springs,  vil.  Ontario  co.  N.  Y.  pop.  2  ;  medicinal  springs. 

Clinch  (kllnch)  riv.  300  m.  Tazewell  co.  Va.  to  Tenn.  riv.  in  Roane  co.  Tenn.  —  co.S  Ga.  961 
□  p.  8,  X  Homerville.  — Mountain,  ridge,  Va.  &  Tenn.  4,223  ft.  high. 

Clingman  Dome  (kllng'mdn)  peak,  6,619  ft.  high,  Great  Smoky  mts.  bet.  N.  C.  &  Tenn. 
Clinton  (klTn'twn)  co.  S  Ill.  483  □  pop.  23,  X  Carlyle.  —  co.  N  W  cen.  Ind.  408  □  p.  27,  X 
Frankfort.  —  co.  E  Io.  691  □  p.  45,  X  Clinton.  —  co.  S  Ky.  233  □  p.  8,  X  Albany,  —  co. 
cen.  Mich.  571  □  pop.  23,  X  St.  Johns.  —  co.  NWMo.  423  Dpop.  15,  X  Plattsburg.  —  min. 
co.  N  E  N.  Y.  1,049 □  pop.  48,  X  Plattsburg.  —  agr.  co.  S  W  O.  411  □  pop.  24,  X  Wilming¬ 
ton.  —  co.  N  cen.  Pa.  878  □  pop.  32,  X  Lock  Haven  —  town,  Middlesex  co.  Conn.  pop. 

1.  — city,  X  of  De  Witt  co.  Ill.  pop.  5.  —  city,  Vermilion  co.  Ind.  pop.  6.  —  city,  X  of 
Clinton  co.  Io.  pop.  26.  —city,  X  of  Hickman  co.  Ky.  pop.  1.  —  town,  Kennebec  co.  Me. 
pop.  1.  —  town,  Worcester  co.  Mass.  pop.  13.  —  vil.  Lenawee  co.  Mich.  pop.  1.  —  city, 

X  of  Henry  co.  Mo.  pop.  5.  —  vil.  Oneida  co.  N.  Y.  pop.  1 ;  Hamilton  college.  —  town, 

X  of  Sampson  co.  N.  C.  pop.  1.  —  city,  Custer  co.  Okla.  pop.  3.  —  town,  Laurens  co. 

S.  C.  pop.  3. —  town,  X  of  Anderson  co.  Tenn.  pop.  1. 

Clinton-Golden,  lake,  Northwest  Ters.  Canada,  N  E  of  Great  Slave  lake,  674  □. 

Clinton,  Mount,  peak,  Coos  co.  N.  H.  4,275  ft.  high. 

Clin'tonvllle,  city,  Waupaca  co.  Wis.  38  m.  W  N  W  of  Bay  City,  pop.  2. 

Clissa  (klis'sa)  town,  Dalmatia,  Austria,  near  Spalato,  pop.  2,  comm.  5. 

Clitheroe  (klith'er-o)  mfg.  mun.  bor.  Lancashire,  England,  on  Ribble  river,  pop.  13. 

Clive  (kliv)  co.  New  South  Wales,  Australia,  pop.  6. 

Cloch  Point  (kl5K)  headland  S  shore,  Clyde  riv.  Renfrewshire,  Scotland. 

Clonderalaw  Bay  (klon'der-b-16')  inlet,  Shannon  estuary,  Clare  co.  Ireland. 
Clonmacnoise  (klSn'mSk-noiz')  par.  N  W  King’s  co.  Ireland,  on  River  Shannon,  pop.  2. 
Clonmel  (kl5n-mSl')  cml.  &  mfg.  bor.  &  town,  X  of  Tipperary  co.  Ireland,  pop.  10. 
Cloquet  (klo-ka')  riv.  Minn.  trib.  of  St.  Louis  riv.  —  city,  Carlton  co.  Minn.  pop.  7. 
ClOSter  (klbs'ter)  bor.  Bergen  co.  New  Jersey,  pop.  1. 

Cloud,  co.  N  Kan.  702  □  pop.  18,  X  Concordia. 

Cloud  Peak,  peak,  Big  Horn  mts.  Wyoming,  13,165  ft.  high. 

Clover  (klo'ver)  town,  York  co.  South  Carolina,  pop.  1. 

Clo'verport,  city,  Breckenridge  co.  Ky.  on  Ohio  river,  pop.  1. 

Clovis  (klo'vTs)  city,  X  of  Curry  co.  New  Mexico,  pop.  3. 

Cluny  (klii'ne')  town  &  comm.  dept.  Sa6ne-et-Loire,  France,  on  Grosne  river,  pop.  4. 
Clusone  (klbo-zo'na)  comm.  Bergamo  prov.  Lombardy,  Italy,  pop.  5. 

ClUtha  (kloo'thd)  co.  South  Island,  New  Zealand,  pop.  9.  —  riv.  S.  Isl.  N.  Z.  154  m.  long. 
Clyde  (klld)  city,  Cloud  co.  Kan.  pop.l.  —  mfg.  vil.  Wayne  co.  N.  Y.  pop.  3.  —  vil.  Sandusky 
co.  O.  pop.  3.  —  important  riv.  Scotland,  Lanarkshire  to  Firth  of  Clyde;  shipbuilding. 
Clydebank  (klid'bSqk')  burgh,  Dumbartonshire,  Scotland,  on  Clyde  river,  pop.  38. 
Clymer  (kll'mer)  bor.  Indiana  co.  Pennsylvania,  pop.  2. 

Cnidus  (ni'dws)  ruined  town  on  Cape  Krios,  Asia  Minor  ;  naval  battle,  394  B.  o. 

Coa  (ko'a)  anc.  Cu'da,  riv.  Beira  prov.  Portugal,  flows  into  Douro  river. 

Coahoma  (ko'si-ho'md)  co.  N  W  Miss.  530  □  pop.  34,  X  X  Friar  Point  &  Clarksdale. 
Coahuila  (ko'a-we'la)  state,  N  Mexico,  63,791  □  pop.  362,  #  Saltillo. 

Coal,  co.  S  Okla.  525  □  pop.  16,  X  Lehigh. 

Coal  City,  city,  Grundy  co.  Illinois,  pop.  3. 

Coal  Creek,  town,  Anderson  co.  Tennessee,  pop.  1. 

Coaldale  (kol'dal)  bor.  Schuylkill  co.  Pennsylvania,  pop.  5. 

Coalgate  (kol'gat)  city,  Coal  co.  Oklahoma,  pop.  3. 

Coal  Grove,  vil.  Lawrence  co.  O.  on  Ohio  river,  pop.  2. 

Coal  Hill,  town,  Johnson  co.  Ark.  42  m.  E  N  E  of  Fort  Smith,  pop.  1. 

Coalinga  (ko/d-lTrj'ga)  city,  Fresno  co.  California,  pop.  4. 

Coalton,  vil.  Jackson  co.  O.  25  m.  S  E  of  Cliillicothe,  pop.  1. 

Coalville,  town,  Leicestershire,  England,  pop.  19. 

Coamo  (ko-a'mo)  mun.  &  town,  E  Ponce  dept.  Porto  Rico,  pop.  mun.  17,  town  4. 

Coast  Range,  mt.  range,  Cal.  ;  highest  point  San  Bernardino  mt.  11,600  ft. 

Coat'bridge,  mfg.  burgh,  Lanarkshire,  Scotland,  pop.  43. 

Coatepec  (ko-a'ta-pgk')  town,  Veracruz  state,  Mexico,  6  m.  SS  W  of  Jalapa,  pop.  9. 
Coatesville  (kots'vTl)  bor.  Chester  co.  Pa.  38  m.  W  of  Philadelphia,  pop.  11. 
Coatzacoalcos  (ko-at'sa-ko-al'kos)  o?  Puerto  Mexico  (pwgr'to  ma'he-ko;  262)  spt.  town, 
Veracruz,  Mexico,  on  Gulf  of  Campeche  ;  terminal  of  Tehuantepec  railway. 

Cobalt  (  ko'bOlt ;  -bolt)  min.  town.  Nipissing  dist.  Ontario,  Canada,  pop.  6. 

Coban  (ko-ban';  133)  cml.  town,  #  of  Alta  Verapaz  dept.  Guatemala,  pop.  23. 

Cobb  (k<5b)  co.  N  W  Ga.  353  □  pop.  28,  X  Marietta. 

Cobija  (ko-be'ha;  133,  189)  spt.  &  cml.  town,  Antofagasta  prov.  Chile,  pop.  5. 

Cobleskill  (ko'b’l-skTl')  vil.  Schoharie  co.  N.  Y.  pop.  2. 

Cobourg  (ko'bflrg)  port,  Northumberland  co.  Ontario,  on  Lake  Ontario,  pop.  5. 

Cobras  (ko'bras)  isl.  &  fort,  Brazil,  Rio  de  Janeiro  bay. 

Cobre  (ko'bra)  dist.  (pop.  15)  &  city  (pop.  2)  Oriente  prov.  Cuba;  copper  mines. 

Coburg  (ko'bdbrK)  duchy,  Ger.  217  □  pop.  75  ;  forming  part  of  Saxe-Coburg-Gotha  duchy. 

—  its  %  a  mfg.  &  cml.  town,  #  of  Saxe-Coburg-Gotha  duchy,  pop.  24.  —  (ko'bflrg)  sub¬ 
urb  of  Melbourne,  Victoria,  Australia,  pop.  10. 

Coburg  Peninsula  (  ko'bflrg)  peninsula,  50  m.  long  and  20  m.  broad,  N  Australia. 
Cocanada  (ko'kd-na'dd)  spt.  town,  Godavari  dist.  E  coast  of  Madras,  Br.  India,  pop.  48. 
Cocentaina  (ko'thgn-tl'na)  mfg.  town,  Alicante  prov.  Spain,  pop.  comm.  8. 

Cochabamba  (ko'cha-bam'ba)  min.  &  agr.  dept.  Bolivia,  S.  America,  23,354  Dpop.  427. 

—  its  #  8,394  ft.  above  the  sea,  pop.  28. 

Cochin  (ko'cliin')  tributary  state,  Madras  pres.  India,  1,362  □  pop.  918.  —  spt.  town, 
Malabar  coast.  Br.  India,  pop.  19;  formerly  #  of  Cochin  state. 

Cochin  China  (ko'chTn  chl'na;  kbch'Tn)  French  colony  S  of  Annam  &  Cambodia,  lying 
along  the  coast,  Indo-China,  21,994  □  pop.  3,051,  #  Saigon. 

Cochise  (ko-ohes')  co.  S  E  Ariz.  6,170  □  pop.  35,  X  Tombstone. 

Cochituate  (ko-chit/ii-at)  mfg.  vil.  Middlesex  co.  Mass,  on  Cochituate  lake,  pop.  2.  — 
lake,  4  m.  long,  Middlesex  co.  Massachusetts. 

Clausthal.  Vnr.  of  Klausthal.  |  Clydesdale.  See  Lanark.  I  Coastland.  See  Kustknland. 

Clusium.  See  Chiusi.  |  Cnossus.  See  Knossos.  |  Coblenz.  See  Koblenz. 


□  means  square  miles;  capital;  X,  co.  seat;  agr.,  agricultural;  cml.,  commercial;  mfg.,  manufacturing;  min.,  mining;  spt.,  seaport;  tp.,  township;  vil.,  village. 
Population  is  given  in  nearest  thousands  :  2  =  1,500  to  2,499 ;  3  =  2,500  to  3,499,  etc.  ;  less  than  1,000  not  given.  See  Abbreviations ,  p.  2379. 
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•  CO.  S  Ga.  901  □  pop.  22,  X 


Cochran  (kSk'rdn)  co.  NW  Tex.  869  □.  — town,  Pulaski  co.  Ga.  nop  2 
Cockburn  Land  (ko'burn)  NW  part  of  Baffin  isl.  N  Canada. 

Cockburn  Sound  (ko'burn)  co.  Western  Australia,  pop.  24 ;  chief  town  Fremautle. 

Cocke  (k5k)  co.  E  Tenn.  427  □  pop.  19,  X  Newport. 

Cockermouth  (kSk'er-miith)  town,  Cumberland  co.  Eng.  p.  5  ;  Wordsw'orth’s  birthplace. 
Coco  (ko'ko)  or  Segovia  (sa-go'vyii)  or  Wanks  (winks)  riv.  250  to  300  m.  long,  Nicara¬ 
gua,  Cen.  America  ;  flows  into  Caribbean  sea. 

Coconino  (ko'ko-ue'no)  co.  N  Arizona,  18,238  □  pop.  8,  X  Flagstaff. 

COCOS  (ko'kos),  or  Keeling  (ke'llng),  Islands,  group  of  coral  isls.  Indian  oc.S  W  of  Java, 

J  U  pop.  ab^J  ;  attached  to  Singapore,  Straits  Settlements. 

Cocula  (ko-koo'la)  city,  Jalisco,  Mexico,  pop.  6. 

Cod.  Cape,  sandy  pen.  between  Atl.  ocean  and  Cape  Cod  bay.  Mass. ;  crossed  by  a  canal. 
Godlgoro  (ko'de-go'ro)  comm.  Ferrara  prov.  Emilia,  Italy,  pop.  13. 

Codington  (kbd'Ing-tun)  co.  N  E  S.  Dak.  701  □  pop.  14,  X  Watertown. 

Codogno  (ko-do'nyo)  mfg.  town,  Milan  prov.  Lombardy,  Italy,  pop.  comm.  11. 

Codrolpo  (ko-dr6'e-po)  comm.  Udine  prov.  Venetia,  Italy,  14  m.  S  W  of  Udine,  pop  7. 
Cody  (ko'dl)  town,  X  of  Park  co.  Wyoming,  pop.  1. 

Ooeur  d’Alene  (kffr  da-lan')  lake  and  small  riv.  N  Idaho.  —  mt.  range  N  Ida.  &  N  W 
Montana.  —  city,  X  of  Kootenai  co.  Ida.  pop.  7. 

Coevorden  (koo'vSr-deu)  town  &  comm.  Drenthe  prov.  Netherlands,  pop.  comm.  5. 
Coeymans  (kwe'manz)  vil.  on  Hudson  riv.  S  E  Albany  co.  N.  Y. 

Coflee  (kSf'I ;  205)  co.  SE  Ala.  678  □  pop.  26,  X  Elba. — 

Douglas,  —  co.  cen.  Tenn.  443  □  pop.  16,  X  Manchester. 

Oolfey,  fertile  co.  E  Kan.  644  □  pop.  15,  X  Burlington. 

Coffeyville  ( -vtl)  city,  Montgomery  co.  Kansas,  pop.  13. 

Collin  Island,  isl.  largest  of  Magdalen  isls.  St.  Lawrence  gulf,  25  m.  long. 

Oofre  de  Perote  (ko'fra  da  pa-ro'ta)  mt.  13,412  ft.  high,  Veracruz  state,  Mexico. 

Cognac  (kon'yak')  cml.  town,  dept.  Cliarente,  France,  on  Charente  river,  p.  18,  comm.  19. 
Cohasset  (ko-hSs'St)  town,  Norfolk  co.  Massachusetts,  pop.  3. 

Cohoes  (ko-hoz')  mfg.  city,  Albany  co.  N.  Y.  on  Hudson  riv.  3  m.  N  of  Troy,  pop.  25. 
Coiba  (koi'ba ;  133)  isl.  20  m.  long,  off  S  Panama. 

Coimbatore  (ko-em'bd-tor')  dist.  of  Madras  pres.  Br.  India,  pop.  2,117.  — its  #  pop.  53. 
Coimbra  (ko-eN'bra)  dist.  Beira  prov.  Port.  1,499  □  p.  344.  —  city,  #  of  Beira  prov.  p.  18. 
Coin  (ko-en')  tow  in  Malaga  prov.  Spain,  pop.  comm.  12. 

Cojedes  (ko-ha'thas  ;  146,  189)  state,  N  W  Venezuela,  5,714  □  pop.  88,  #  San  Carlos.  — 
town,  Cojedes  state,  Venezuela,  pop.  10. 

Cojutepeque  (ko-bod'ta-pa'ka)  town,  Salvador,  Cen.  America,  pop.  12. 

Coke  (kok)  co.  W  Tex.  931  □  pop.  6,  X  Robert  Lee. 

Coke'burg,  bor.  Washington  co.  Pennsylvania,  pop.  1. 

Colastlne  (ko-la'ste-na')  port  of  Santa  Fe,  on  the  Parana,  Argentina. 

Colbert  (ki51'bert)  co.  N  W  Ala.  618  □  pop.  25,  X  Tuscumbia. 

Colby  (kol'bi)  city,  X  of  Thomas  co.  Kansas,  pop.  1. 

Colchagua  (kol-cha'gwa)  prov.  Chile,  3,870  □  pop.  159,  #  San  Fernando. 

Colchester  (kol'chgs-ter)  bor.  &  town,  New  London  co.  Conn.  pop.  town  2.  —  city,  Mc¬ 
Donough  co.  Ill.  pop.  1.— town,  Chittenden  co.  Vt.  pop.  6.  —  anc.  Camulodu'num, 
spt.  mun.  bor.  Essex  co.  England,  pop.  43.  —  co.  cen.  Nova  Scotia,  Canada,  X  Truro. 
Colchis  (kSl'kis)  anc.  country  in  what  is  now  Transcaucasia,  Russia.  See  Colchian,  a. 
Colden,  Mount  (kol'd’n)  peak,  Adirondacks,  N.  Y.  4,713  ft.  high. 

Cold  Harbor,  locality,  Hanover  co.  Va.  ;  battles  1862  &  1864. 

ColdltZ  (kol'dlts)  town,  Saxony  kingdom,  Germany,  pop.  5. 

Cold  .  Spring,  vil.  Putnam  co.  N.  Y.  on  E  bank  Hudson  river,  pop.  3. 

Cold'water,  mfg.  city,  X  of  Branch  co.  Michigan,  pop.  6. 

Coldwater  River,  riv.  ab.  150  m.  long  N  Miss,  flows  into  Tallahatchie  river. 

Cole  (kol)  co.  cen.  Mo.  389  □  pop.  22,  X  Jefferson  City. 

Golebrook  (kol'br66k')  town,  Coos  co.  New  Hampshire,  pop.  2. 

Coleman  (kol'mSn)  past.  co.  N  W  cen.  Tex.  1,290  □  pop.  23.  —  city,  its  X,  pop.  3. 
Coleraine  (kol-ran')  vil.  Itasca  co.  Minn.  pop.  2.  —  bor.  &  spt.  town,  Londonderry  CO. 

Ireland,  pop.  6. — See  Colrain  ( Gaz .). 

Coles  (kolz)  co.  E  Ill.  525  □  pop.  35,  X  Charleston. 

Colesberg  (kolz'bilrg)  town,  E  Cape  prov.  U.  of  South  Africa,  pop.  2. 

Colfax  (kol'fSlcs)  co.  E  Nebr.  405  □  pop.  12,  X  Schuyler.  —  co.  N  E  New  Mex.  3,798  D  pop. 
16,  X  Raton.  —  town,  Jasper  co.  Io.  pop.  3.— town,  X  of  Grant  par.  La.  pop.  1.  — city, 
X  of  Whitman  co.  Wash.  pop.  3. 

Colhud.  Lake  (kol-wa')  in  Chubut  ter.  S  Argentina,  W  of  Lake  Musters. 

Colima  (ko-le'ma)  state,  Mexico,  2,273  □  pop.  78.  —  city,  its  #  pop.  25.  —  a  volcano  in  Co¬ 
lima  state,  about  12,750  ft.  high.  , 

Collecchlo  i  k61-15k'kyo)  comm.  I’arma  prov.  Emilia,  Italy,  pop.  7. 

Colle  dl  Val  d’  Elsa  (kSl'la  de  vSl  dSl'sa)  comm.  Siena  prov.  Tuscany,  Italy,  pop.  10. 
College  Hill,  vil.  Hamilton  co.  O.  N  N  W  of  Cincinnati,  pop.  20.  —  bor.  Beaver  co.  pop.  2. 
CoUege  Park,  town,  Fulton  co.  Georgia,  pop.  2. 

College  View,  vil.  Lancaster  co.  Nebraska,  pop.  2. 

Collegno  (kol-la'nyo)  comm.  Turin  prov.  Piedmont,  Italy,  pop.  6. 

Colle  Salvettl  (kSl'la  sal-vgt'te)  comm.  Pisa  prov.  Tuscany,  Italy,  pop.  10. 

Colle  Sannlta  (san-ne'ta)  comm.  Benevento  prov.  Campania,  Italy,  pop.  5. 

Collesano  (kSl'la-sa'no)  comm.  Palermo  prov.  Sicily,  Italy,  pop.  6. 

Colleton  (kol'e-tilu)  co.  S  S.  C.  1,333  □  pop.  35,  X  Walterboro. 

Collier  Bay  (kSl'yer)  large  inlet,  Kimberley  div.  N  coast  of  Western  Australia. 

Collin  (koffln)  past.  co.  N  NE  Tex.  878  □  pop.  49,  X  McKinney. 

Collingdale  (kol'Tng-dal)  bor.  Delaware  co.  Pennsylvania,  pop.  1. 

Collin £TS wood  (  kol'Tngz-wdod)  bor.  Camden  co.  N.  J.  3  m.  S  of  Camden,  pop.  5. 
Collingsworth  (kOl'Ingz-wflrth)  co.  NW  Tex.  898  □  pop.  5,  X  Wellington. 
Collingwood  (kol'Tiig-wdbd)  city,  N  E  suburb  of  Melbourne,  Victoria,  Australia,  pop.  34. 

— town,  Simcoe  co.  Ontario,  Canada,  pop.  7. 

Collins  (kSl'Tnz)  city,  X  of  Covington  co.  Mississippi,  pop.  3. 

Collinsville  ( kSl'Inz-vTl)  city,  Madison  co.  Ill.  pop.  7.  —  city,  Rogers  co.  Okla.  pop.  1. 
Collinwood  (kol'Tn-wbod)  vil.  Cuyahoga  co.  O.  on  Lake  Erie,  pop.  4. 

Collo  (kol'o)  coast  town,  Algeria,  N  of  Constantine,  p.  comm.  4;  lead  and  mercury  mines, 
Colmenar  ( kol'ma-nar')  town,  Malaga  prov.  Spain,  pop.  comm.  4. 

Colmenar  de  Oreja  (da  o-ra'ha  ;  189)  town,  Madrid  prov.  Spain,  pop.  comm.  6. 
Colmenar  Viejo  (vya'ho  ;  189)  town,  Madrid  prov.  Spain,  pop.  comm.  6. 

Colne  (koln)  mfg.  mun.  bor.  Lancashire,  England,  pop.  26.  — nv.  Essex  co.  to  North  sea, 
England.  —  riv.  Hertfordshire  &  Buckinghamshire  to  Thames  riv.  England. 

Cologna  Veneta  (ko-lon'ya  va-na'ta)  comm.  Verona  prov.  Venetia,  Italy,  P°P- 
Cologne  (k6-lon')  Ger.  CSln  or  Koln  (kfiln)  govt.  dist.  Rhine  Prov.  Prussia,  1,536  □  pop. 
1,250.  —anc.  OpGudum  U'bio'rum,  later  Coi.o'nia  Ag'rippi'na,  its  #  a  mfg.  &  cml.  city, 
on  Rhine  riv.  pop.  517.  See  Cologne,  n.  . 

Colornbes  (ko'lSub')  town*  comm.  dept.  Seine,  France,  ne^^ris,  pop.  23. 

Colombia  (ko-lim'be-S)  republic,  N  W  South  America,  435,000  □  pop.  5,073,  *  Bogota. 
Colombo  (kci-lom'bo)  spt.  &  cml.  town,  #  of  Ceylon  isl.  on  its  W  coast,  P°P- 
Colon  ( ko-lon')  dist.  &  city,  Matauzas  prov.  Cuba,  pop.  dist.  5-,  city  i .  —Jorrn.  Aspinwall, 
spt.  Panama,  Atl.  side  Isthmus  of  Panama,  pop.  18. 
floloneleanl  (kQr'nel-gunj')  town,  Gonda  dist.  United  Proys.  Br.  India,  P9P*  ’• 
flolonia^La  (la  ko-lo'nya)  dept.  Uruguay,  S.  America,  2,194  □  pop.  64. — its  #  pop.  4. 
Cnlonna  CaDe  ( kS-lSnhia)  anc.  Su'nium  Promonto'rium,  S  Attica,  Greece. 

Colonne,  Cape  (k$-15n'na)  It  Capo  di  Nau  (kii'po  de  na'56),  S  Italy,  E  end  of  Catanzaro 

Colonnella  (ko'ISn-nSl'IS)  comm.  Teramo  prov.  Abruzzie  Molise,  Italy,  pop.  6. 

Colophon  ikol'o-f Snj  anc^  Ionmn  cffy^ near  Ephe^A™ jMmor  Denver  See  Centen. 

00^rnaS?i™  ^fs°ETexe:M2<C]npop.  19  X  cilu.bsl L city,  X  Mitchell  co.  Tex.  p.  2. 
Colorado  City,  city,  El  Paso  co.  Colorado,  pop.  4. 

as?  -w'SiSiSSli jars.Sisss.w.'! 

Colorado  Springs,  city,  X  of  El  Paso  co.  Colorado,  pop  - 
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Colomo  (ko-lor'no)  town,  Parma  prov.  Emilia,  Italy,  pop.  comm.  7. 

Colotlan  (ko'lo-tlan')  city,  Jalisco  state,  Mexico,  pop.  6. 

Colquitt  (kbl'kwlt)  co.  S  W  Ga.  529  □  pop.  20,  X  Moultrie. 

Colrain  (kol-ran')  town,  Franklin  co.  Massachusetts,  pop.  2. 

Colton  (kol'tun)  city,  San  Bernardino  co.  Cal.  pop.  4. 

Columbia  (ko-lum'bl-d)  co.  S  W  Ark.  785 □  pop.  24,  X  Magnolia.  —  co.  N  E  Fla.  792  □  pop. 
18,  X  Lake  City.  —  co.  E  Ga.  350  □  pop.  12,  X  Appling.  —  co.  S  E  N.  \\  644  □  pop.  44, 
X  Hudson.  —  co.  N  W  Ore.  662  □  pop.  11,  X  St.  Helen.  —  co.  E  cen.  Pa.  479  □  pop.  48, 
X  Blooinsburg.  —  co.  S  E  Wash.  858  □  pop.  7,  X  Dayton.  —  agr.  co.  S  cen.  Wis.  778  □ 
pop.  31,  X  Portage.  —  town,  Houston  co.  Ala.  pop.  1.  —  town,  Monroe  co.  Ill.  pop.  2.  — 
town,  X  of  Adair  co.  Ky.  p.  1.  — city,  X  of  Marion  co.  Miss.  p.  2.  —  city,  X  of  Boone  co. 
Mo.  pop.  10 ;  Univ.  of  Missouri.  —  mfg.  bor.  Lancaster  co.  Pa.  pop.  11.  —  city,  #  of  S.  C. 
and  X  of  Richland  co.  pop.  26;  Univ.  of  S.  C.  —  city,  X  of  Maury  co.  Tenn.  pop.  6. 
Columbia  City,  city,  X  of  Whitley  co.  Ind.  pop.  3. 

Columbia  River,  nav.  riv.  of  Ore.  Wash.  &  Brit.  Columbia,  ab.  1,400  m.  long,  flows  into 
Pacific  ocean. 

Columbiana  (ko-lum'bl-Sn'd)  agr.  co.  E  0. 534 □  pop.  77,  X  Lisbon,  —  town,  X  of  Shelby 
co.  Ala.  pop.  1.  —  vil.  Columbiana  co.  O.  pop.  2. 

Columbretes  (ko'loom-bra'tas)  isl.  group,  Medit.  sea,  off  E  coast  of  Spain. 

Columbus  (ko-lum'bits)  co.  S  N.  C.  933  □  pop.  28,  X  Whiteville.  —  mfg.  city,  X  of  Mus¬ 
cogee  co.  Ga.  pop.  21.  —  city,  X  of  Bartholomew  co.  Ind.  pop.  9.  —  city,  X  of  Cherokee 
co.  Kan.  pop.  3.  —  city,  X  of  Lowndes  co.  Miss.  pop.  9.  —  city,  X  of  Platte  co.  Nebr. 
pop.  5.  —  cml.  &  mfg.  city,  #  of  O.  and  X  of  Franklin  co.  pop.  182.  —  city,  X  of  Colo¬ 
rado  co.  Tex.  pop.  2.  —  city,  Columbia  co.  Wis.  pop.  3. 

Columbus  Grove,  vil.  Putnam  co.  O.  58  m.  S  S  W  of  Toledo,  pop.  2. 

Columbus  Junction,  mfg.  town,  Louisa  co.  Iowa,  on  Iowa  river,  pop.  1. 

Colunga  (ko-looq'ga)  town,  Oviedo  prov.  Spain,  pop.  comm.  8. 

Colusa  (ko-lu'sd)  co.  N  cen.  Cal.  1,140  □  pop.  8.  —  its  X  pop.  2. 

Colville  (kOl'vIll  city,  X  of  Stevens  co.  Washington,  pop.  2. 

Colvin,  Mount  (kSl'vIn)  peak,  Adirondacks,  N.  Y.  4,074  ft.  high. 

Oolwyn  (kSl'wIn)  bor.  Delaware  co.  Pennsylvania,  pop.  2. 

Colwyn  Bay  and  Colwyn,  urban  dist.  Denbighshire,  Wales,  pop.  13. 

Comacchio  (ko-miik'kyo)  ft.  town,  Ferrara  prov.  Emilia,  Italy,  pop.  comm.  12. 

Comal  (ko-maP)  co.  S  cen.  Tex.  559  □  pop.  8,  X  New  Braunfels. 

Comanche  (ko-min'che)  co.  S  Kan.  788  □  pop.  3,  X  Coldwater.  —  co.  S  W  Okla.  1,726  □ 
pop.  40,  X  Lawton.  —  past.  co.  N  cen.  Tex.  948 □  pop.  27.  —  its  X  pop.  3.  —  city,  Stephens 
co.  Okla.  pop.  1. 

Comayagua  (ko'mii-ya'gwa)  town,  Honduras,  Cen.  America,  pop.  6. 

Combahee  River  (kSm'bd-he')  riv.  ab.  140  m.  long,  Barnwell  co.  S.  C.  to  Atlantic  ocean. 
Combarbala  (kom-bar'ba-la' ;  133)  town,  Coqnimbo  prov.  Chile,  pop.  2. 

Combln,  Grand  (graN  kSti'bSN')  mt.  14,160  ft.  Pennine  Alps,  bet.  Italy  &  Switzerland. 
Combourg  (kSN'boor')  town,  dept.  Ille-et-Vilaine,  France,  pop.  2,  comm.  5. 

Comeragh  Mountains  ( kSm'er-ii ;  -an)  range,  S  Ireland  ;  highest,  Knockanaffrin,  2,478  ft. 
Comerlo  (ko-ma're-o)  mun.  &  town,  San  Juan  dept.  Porto  Rico,  pop.  mun.  11,  town  2. 
Comllla(k6-mIl'a)  or  Kurnilla  f  kob-niTl'a)  til.#  Tippera  dist. Bengal  prov. Brit.  India, p.  19. 
Comines  (ko'men')  town,  dept.  Nord,  France,  p.  7,  comm.  9;  birthplace  of  Ph.  de  Comines. 
Comiso  (kS'me-zo)  town,  Syracuse  prov.  Sicily,  Italy,  pop.  comm.  21. 

Comitdn  (ko'me-tan')  city,  Chiapas,  Mexico,  pop.  10. 

Commentry  (ko'maN'tre')  town,  dept.  Allier,  France,  pop.  8,  comm.  10;  coal  mines. 
Commerce  (kbm'ers)  city,  Jackson  co.  Ga.  pop.  2 ;  formerly  Harmony  Grove.  —  city, 
Hunt  co.  Tex.  30  m.  SW  of  Paris,  pop.  3. 

Commercy  (ko'mSr'se')  town,  dept.  Meuse,  France,  on  Meuse  river,  pop.  6,  comm.  9. 
Como  (ko'mo)  prov.  Lombardy,  Italy,  1,105  □  pop.  616.  —  anc.  Co'mcm,  its  pop.  44. 
Como,  LagO  di  (la'go  de  ko'ino)  lake,  Lombardy,  Italy,  35  m.  long,  3  m.  wide,  56  □. 
Comonfort.  Chamacuero  de  (  cha'm'a-kwa'ro  da  ko'mon-fort')  til.  Guanajuato,  Mex.  p.  6. 
Comorin,  Cape  (kSro'o-rln)  S  point  of  India,  Travancore  state,  in  Indian  ocean. 

Comoro  Islands  kfjmhj-ro)  in  Mozambique  channel,  N  W  of  Madagascar,  826  □  pop.  98, 
consisting  of  Great  Comoro,  Anjouan,  Mohilla,  &  Mayotta;  French. 

Complfegne  (kflN'pyen'y’)  town,  dept.  Oise,  France,  on  Oise  river,  pop.  14,  comm.  17, 
Compton  (komp'twn  ;  kiinipM  co.  S  E  Quebec,  Canada,  X  Cookshire. 

Concarneau  (kSN'kar'no')  spt.  town  &  comm.  dept.  Finistere,  France,  pop.  7. 

Conceicao  (koN'sa-souN')  town,  Minas  Geraes,  Brazil,  pop.  dist.  45. 

Concepcion  ( kon-sBp-syon' ;  138)  town,  Eutre  Rios  prov.  Argentina,  pop.  10.  —  min.  prov. 

Chile,  3,545  □  pop.  225.  —  its  *  pop.  56.  —  dept.  (p.  31)  &  town  (p.  15)  Paraguay. 
Concepcion  del  Uruguay  (dSl  oo'roo-gwi')  town,  Entre  Rios  prov.  Argentina,  pop.  10. 
Conception,  Point  (k5n-sSp'sh«n)  S  W  extremity  of  Santa  Barbara  co.  California. 
Concha  (kon'cha)  highest  mt.  in  Venezuela,  15,416  ft.  Mdrida  range. 

Concho  (kSn'elio)  riv.  Tex.trib.  of  Colorado  riv.  — co.  cen.  Tex.  918  □  pop.  7,  X  Paintrock. 
Conchos  (kbn'chos)  riv.  about  300  m.  long,  Mexico,  flows  into  the  Rio  Grande. 

Concord  (k5ii'k2rd)town,  Middlesex  co.  Mass.  pop.  6;  battle  1775.  —  mfg.  city,  #  of  N.  H. 
and  X  of  Merrimack  co.  pop.  21.  — city,  X  of  Cabarrus  co.  N.  C.  pop.  9.  —  town,  Essex 
co.  Vt.  pop.  1. 

Concordia  (k5n-k6r'dl-d)par.  E  La.  714  □  pop.  14,  X  Vidalia.  —  city,  X  of  Cloud  co.  Kan. 

pop.  4.  —  town,  Entre  Rios  prov.  Argentina,  on  Uruguay  riv.  pop.  13. 

Concordia,  La  (la  kon-kSr'dya)  town,  Chiapas,  Mexico,  pop.  1. 

Concordia  sulla  Secchia  (sool'la  sek'kya)  comm.  Modena  prov.  Emilia,  Italy,  pop.  10. 
Concorezzo  (kon'ko-rSt'so)  comm.  Milan  prov.  Lombardy,  Italy,  pop.  5. 

Condamine  (kon'da-me’na)  town,  Monaco,  pop.  6. 

Condd-sur-l’Escaut  (kSN'da'-siir-lgs'ko')  ft.  town,  dept.  Nord,  France,  pop.  3,  comm.  5. 
Condd-Sur-Noireau  (kflN'da'-sur'-nwa'ro')  town,  dept.  Calvados,  France,  p.  5,  comm.  6. 
Condom  (kSN'dSN')  cml.  town,  dept.  Gers,  France,  on  Baise  river,  pop.  4,  comm.  6. 
Condon  (kSn'dSn)  town,  X  of  Gilliam  co.  Oregon,  pop.  1. 

Conecuh  <  ko-ne'kH)  co.  S  Ala.  849  □  pop.  21,  X  Evergreen. 

Conecuh  River,  riv.  Ala.  ab.  175  m.  long,  flows  into  Escambia  riv.  Florida. 

Conegliano  (ko'nal-ya'no)  mfg.  town,  Treviso  prov.  Venetia,  Italy,  pop.  coi 
Conejos  (ko-na'hos;  -os;  189)  past.  co.  S  Col.  1,393  □  pop.  11.  — its  X. 

Conejos  Peak,  13,183  ft.  high,  San  Juan  mts.  Conejos  co.  Colorado. 

Conemaugh  River  (k5n'e-m80  Cambria  co.  Pa.  to  Saltsburg. 

Conesus  Lake  (ko-ne'sSs)  lake,  about  9  m.  long,  Livingston  co.  N.  Y. 

Coney  Island  (ko'nT)  ill  Brooklyn  bor.  N.  Y.  city,  5  m.  long  ;  seaside  resort. 

Congaree  (kSq'gd-reG  riv.  S.  C.  ab.  60  m.  long,  joins  Wateree  riv.  to  form  Santee  river. 
Ccngieton  (k5i)'g’l-tnn)  mfg.  mun.  bor.  Cheshire,  England,  pop.  11. 

Congo  (kftq'go)  riv.  in  &  ou  boundary  of  Belgian  Congo,  to  Atlantic  ocean,  2,500-3,000  m. 
long,  one  of  the  largest  in  the  world. 

Conil  (ko-nel')  town,  Cadiz  prov.  Spain,  on  Mediterranean  sea,  pop.  comm.  6. 

Coniston  Water  (k3n'is-tBn)  lake,  6  m.  long,  Lancashire,  England. 

Conjeeveram  (  k5n'je-ver-um')  town,  Chinglenut  dist.  Madras  pres.  Br.  India,  pop.  46. 
Conn,  Lough  (15k  k5n')  lake,  ab.  8  m.  long  an.t  4  m.  wide,  Mayo  co.  Ireland. 

Connaught  (k5n'8t)  prov.  N  W  Ireland,  6,867  □  pop.  610. 

Conneaut  (kSn'e-8t')  city,  Ashtabula  co.  O.  pop.  8.  . . 

Connecticut  (k<J-net'T-kut)  state,  F,  U.  S.  A.  4,820  □  pop.  1,115,  *  Hartford.  See  charter 
colony,  Freestone  State,  Land  of  Steady  Habits,  Nutmeg  State,  —riv.  450  m.  long, 
New  England,  rises  in  N  N.  H.  flows  into  Long  Isl.  sound. 

Connellsville  (k5n'elz-vTl)  bor.  Fayette  co.  Pa.  on  Youghiogheny  river,  pop.  13. 
Connersville  (kon'erz-vll)  city,  X  of  Fayette  co.  Indiana,  pop.  8. 

Conroe  (k5n'ro)  city,  Montgomery  co.  Texas,  pop.  1. 

Conselice  (kon-sel'e-cha)  comm.  Ravenna  prov.  Emilia,  Italy,  pop.  9. 

Conselve  (kon-sel'va)  comm.  Padua  prov.  Venetia,  Italy,  pop.  6. 

Consett  (kon'sgt)  town,  Durham  co.  England,  pop.  11 ;  coal  mines  and  iron  works. 
Conshohocken  (k5n'sho-hok'?n)  bor.  Montgomery  co.  Pennsylvania,  pop.  7. 
Consolacion  del  Sur  (kon'so-la-syon'  dgl  soor';  138)  dist.  &  city,  Pinar  del  Rio  prov, 
Cuba,  pop.  dist.  29,  city  3.  _  , 

Constance,  Lake  oi  (k5u'st8ns)  Ger.  Bodensee  (boWn-za')  anc.  Briganti'nus  La'cus, 
46  m.  long,  207  □  enclosed  by  Baden,  Wurttemberg,  Bavaria,  Vorarlberg,  &  Switzerland. 
Constan|a  (koii-stan'tsa)  Turk.  Kiistenje  (kiis-t5n'jS)  dept.  Dobrogea,  Roumania,  2,668  □ 
pop.  218.  —  anc.  Constantia'na,  Bpt.  *  of  Constanta  dept,  pop,  comm.  27. 


.  comm.  13. 


Coele— Syria.  See  Bifa,  Ei- 

Coirs.  See  Chur.  [Hills. 
Colli  Euganei.  See  Euganean  I 


Colmar.  See  Kolmar. 

Coin  See  Cologne. 

Colonla  Agrippina.  See 


LOONE.  [NAM.  I 

Combaconum.  See  Kumbako-| 
Complutum-  See  Alcala  de 


Henarks. 

Conakry.  Var.  of  Konakry. 


I  See  Rennes.  — See  Cosne. 

Confluentea.  See  Koblenz. 


Condate.  See  Montereau.  —  i  Congo  Free  State.  See  Belgian 


Congo. 

Conaentia.  See  Cosenza. 
Con8tance.  See  Konstanz. 


Ask  sof^ve,  6vent,  6nd,  recent,  maker;  Ice,  Ill;  old.  Sbey,  6rb,  8ddT76ft,  connect ;  use,  Suite,  fim,  Up,  circ*s,  menU; 
1  ’  ,  /rx-iNN  .  tv  —  n  IaL  q r» M 44A  ;  hnv  •  vfit :  zh  z  ir 


»=chtaG.lel,»cha4*),hON,  yet 


zh  =  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Guide. 
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Constantina  (kon'atan-te'na)  town,  Seville  prov.  Spain,  40  m.  NE  of  Seville,  p.  comm.  11.  I 
Constantine  (k5n'sttf  n-tin)  vil.  St.  Joseph  co.  Mich.  pop.  1.  —  (pron.  kSN'staN'ten')  French 
dept.  N  E  Algeria,  33,707  □  pop.  2,118.  —its  #  anc.  Cir'ta,  ft.  city,  pop.  53,  comm.  65. 
Constantinople  (k5n-st5n/tT-no'p’l)  vilayet  of  Turkey,  1,505  □  pop.  1,203.  —  Turk.  Istam- 
bul  (8/stam-bool/)  city  on  the  Bosporus,  Turkey  in  Europe,  #  of  Ottoman  empire,  pop. 
with  suburbs  1,200.  See  Byzantium  (G’az.),  Byzantine,  a. 

Constitucion  (kou'ste-tbb-syon')  spt.  towu,  Maule  prov.  Chile,  pop.  9. 

Consuegra  (kon-swa'grii)  town,  Toledo  prov.  Spain,  pop.  comm.  8. 

Contarina  (kon'ta-re'na)  comm.  Rovigo  prov.  Venetia,  Italy,  pop.  8. 

Ccntentnea  Creek  (kdn-t8nt'ne)  riv.  N.  C.  flows  into  Neuse  river. 

Contich  (kbn'tlK)  town,  Antwerp  prov.  Belgium,  pop.  comm.  6. 

Continental  (k5n'tT-n8u'tal)  vil.  Putnam  co.  O.  55  ui.  S  W  of  Toledo,  pop.  1. 

Contra  Costa  (kon'tra  kos'ta)  co.  W  Cal.  714  □  pop.  32,  X  Martinez. 

Contreras  (kon-tra'ras)  town,  Mexico,  14  m.  SSW  of  Mexico  city ;  battle  1847. 
Controller  Bay  (ktfu-troFer)  on  coast  of  Alaska,  ab.  60°  N,  144°  W. 

Conversano  (kon'vSr-sa'no)  town,  Bari  prov.  Apulia,  Italy,  pop.  comm.  15;  cathedral. 
Converse  (kbn'vers)  co.  EWyo.  6,740  □  pop.  6,  X  Douglas,  —  town,  Miami  co.  Ind.  pop.  1. 
Conway  (kSn'wa)  co.  N  cen.  Ark.  563  □  pop.  23,  X  Morrillton.  —  city,  X  of  Faulkner  co. 
Ark.  pop.  3.  —  town,  Franklin  co.  Mass.  pop.  1.  —  town,  Carroll  co.  N.  H.  pop.  3.  —  bor. 
Beaver  co.  Pa.  pop.  1.  — town,  X  of  Horry  co.  S.  C.  pop.  1.  — bor.  Carnarvonshire, 
Wales,  pop.  5;  famous  castle. 

Conway  Springs,  city,  Sumner  co.  Kansas,  pop.  1. 

Conyers  (k5n'yerz)  town,  X  of  Rockdale  co.  Georgia,  pop.  2. 

Cooch  Behar  (kobeh'  be-har')  native  state,  N  Bengal,  India,  1,307  □  p.  593.  —  its#  p.  11. 
Cook,  agr.  co.  N  E  Ill.  933  □  pop.  2,405,  X  Chicago.  —  co.  N  E  Minn.  1,498  □  pop.  1,  X 
Grand  Marais.  —  co.  N.  S.  W.  Australia,  pop.  28.—  co.  Queensland,  Australia,  pop.  21. 
—  co.  North  Isl.  New  Zealand,  pop.  15. 

Cooke,  co.  N  Tex.  902  □  pop.  27,  X  Gainesville. 

Cooke 'ville,  town,  X  of  Putnam  co.  Tennessee,  pop.  2. 

Cook  Inlet,  Alaska,  opposite  Kodiak  island. 

Cook,  or  Hervey  (hfir'vT),  Islands,  S  W  of  Society  isls.  S  Pacific  ocean,  150  □  pop.  7  ; 
belong  to  New  Zealand. 

Cook,  Mount,  in  S  Alaska,  13,758  ft.  high.  —  in  New  Zealand.  See  Aorangi  ( Gaz .). 
Cooldown  (kook'toun)  port,  Queensland,  Australia,  on  Endeavor  river,  pop.  mun.  1. 
Ooolgardle  (kool-gar'di)  municipality,  Western  Australia,  351  m.  E  of  Perth,  pop.  2. 
Coonoor  (kob-noorQ  town  &  sanatorium,  Nilgiri  dist.  Madras,  Br.  ludia,  pop.  9. 

Coon  Rapids  (koon  rifp'Tdz)  town,  Carroll  co.  Iowa,  60  m.  N  W  of  Des  Moines,  pop.  1. 
Cooper  (koop'er;  kdbp'er)  agr.  co.  cen.  Mo.  558  □  pop.  20,  X  Boon  ville.  —  co.  N.  S.  W. 

Australia,  pop.  5.  —  town,  X  of  Delta  co.  Tex.  pop.  2. 

Coop'erstown,  vil.  X  of  Otsego  co.  N.  Y.  on  Otsego  lake,  pop.  2.  —  city,  X  of  Griggs  j 
co.  N.  Dak.  pop.  1. 

Coorg  or  Kurg  (koorg)  prov.  Br.  India,  W  of  Mysore  state,  1,582  □  pop.  175,  #  Mercara. 
Coorong,  The  (koo'rBng)  arm  of  Lake  Alexandrina,  South  Australia,  100  m.  long. 

Coos  (ko'os ;  ko-os')  co.  NN.H.  1,798  □  pop.  31,  X  Lancaster.  —  ( pron.  koos)  co.  S  W  Ore. 
1,628  □  pop.  18,  X  Coquille. 

Coosa  (koo'sd)  co.  E  cen.  Ala.  655  □  pop.  17,  X  Rockford.  —  riv.  ab.  335  m.  long,  formed 
by  junction  of  Etowah  and  Oostenaula,  at  Rome,Ga. ;  with  Tallapoosa  forms  Alabama  riv. 
Coos  Bay  (koos)  oil  coast  of  Coos  co.  Oregon. 

Copacabana  (ko-pa'ka-ba'na;  133)  town,  Antioquia  dept.  Colombia,  pop.  mun.  dist.  6. 
Ccpail  (ko-pan')  town,  W  Honduras,  pop.  4 ;  wonderful  ruins  and  pyramids. 

Copeland  Island  (kop'land)  isl.  in  Down  co.  on  N  W  coast  Ireland. 

Copenhagen  (ko'pen-ha'gen)  Dan.  Kobenhavn  (kfi'b’n-ha'v’n)  mfg.  spt.  city  on  E  coast 
of  Seeland  isl.  &  N  Amagerisl.  #  of  Denmark,  28  □  pop.  462,  with  suburbs  (Frederiks- 
berg)  31  □  pop.  559;  battles  1801  &  1807.  See  Athens  of  the  North.  —  amt,  Seeland, 
Denmark,  453  □  pop.  219. 

Copertino  (ko/p8r-te'no)  comm.  Lecce  prov.  Apulia,  Italy,  pop.  9. 

Copiah  (ko-pi'd)  co.  S  W  Miss.  769  □  pop.  36,  X  Hazlehurst. 

Oopiapo  (kG'pya-po')  min.  town,  #  of  Atacama  prov.  Chile,  S.  America,  pop.  11. 

Coplay  (kop'll)  bor.  Lehigh  co.  Pa.  on  Lehigh  river,  pop.  3. 

Copparo  (kop-pa'ro)  commune,  Ferrara  prov.  Emilia,  Italy,  pop.  20. 

Copper  (kop'er)  or  Atna  (St'nd)  riv.  S  Alaska,  ab.  500  m.  long,  flows  into  Pacific  ocean. 
Cop'permine,  riv.  300  m.  long,  Northwest  Territories,  Canada,  to  Coronation  gulf. 
Coquille  (ko-kel')  city,  X  of  Coos  co.  Oregon,  pop.  1. 

Coqulmbo(ko-kem'bo)prov.  cen.  Chile,  13,465 □  pop.  179,#  Serena.— spt.  in  prov.  pop.  12. 
Corabia  (ko-ra'bi-a)  town,  Little  Wallacliia,  Roumania,  on  the  Danube,  pop.  comm.  9. 
Coral  Sea,  that  part  of  the  Pacific  ocean  between  Queensland  and  the  New  Hebrides. 
Coraopolls  (ko'ra-op'6-lis)  mfg.  bor.  Allegheny  co.  Pa.  on  Ohio  river,  pop.  5. 

Corato  (ko-ra'to)  city,  Bari  prov.  Apulia,  Italy,  pop.  comm.  45. 

Corbeil(  koribe'y^mfg.  town  &  comm.  dept.  Seine-et-Oise,  France,  on  Seine  river,  pop.  11. 
Corbetta  (kor-bSt'ta)  comm.  Milan  prov.  Lombardy,  Italy,  pop.  8. 

Corbin  (kor'bTn)  town,  Knox  and  Whitley  cos.  Kentucky,  pop.  3. 

Corclano  (kor-cha'no)  comm.  Perugia  prov.  Italy,  pop.  6. 

Corcovado  (kSr'ko-va'fcho  ;  146)  volcanic  mt.  7,511  ft.  high,  Andes  mts.  Chile.  —  ( Pg . 

pron.  kfir'ko-va'doo)  mountain  peak,  2,272  ft.  high,  near  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Brazil. 
Corcovado,  Gulf  Of,  in  Chile  between  mainland  &  Chiloe  island,  ab.  42°  to  44°  S. 
Cordele  (kOr'del')  city,  X  of  Crisp  co.  Georgia,  pop.  6. 

Cordell  (kdr'dSl')  city,  X  of  Washita  co.  Okla.  pop.  2. 

Cordenons  (k6r'da-nons')  comm.  Udine  prov.  Yenetia,  Italy,  pop.  8. 

Cordignano  (kor'de-nya'no)  comm.  Treviso  prov.  Yenetia,  Italy,  pop.  5. 

Cordoba  (k6r'do-va;  133)  Eng.  Cordova,  prov.  Spain,  5,299  □  pop.  499.  —  anc.  Cor'- 
duba,  city,  its  #  on  Guadalquivir  riv.  p.  comm.  67.  See  caliph,  72.,  Athens  of  the 
West.  —  prov.  Argentina,  62,160  □  p.  573.  —  its  #  on  Primero  riv.  p.  75.  —  town,  Vera¬ 
cruz  state,  Mexico,  p.  8. 

Cordova  (kSr'do-va)  town,  Walker  co.  Ala.  pop.  2.  —  dist.  (p.  2)  &  town  (p.  1)  Alaska.  — 
See  Cordoba. 

Corella  (ko-rel'ya)  town,  Navarra  prov.  Spain,  49  m.  S  S  W  of  Pamplona,  pop.  comm.  6. 
Core  Sound  (kor)  Carteret  co.  coast  of  N.  C.  joins  Pamlico  sound. 

Corfu  (kBr-foc/ ;  kSr'fu)  anc.  Corcy'ra,  isl.  of  Greece,  Medit.  sea,  278  □  pop.  95.  —  nome, 
Greece,  pop.  100.  —  its  #  a  ft.  spt.  city,  on  Corfu  isl.  pop.  28. 

Cori  (kd're)  anc.  Co'ra,  comm.  Rome  prov.  Italy,  pop.  7. 

Coria  del  Rio  (ko're-a  d81  re'o)  town,  Seville  prov.  Spain,  pop.  comm.  7. 

Coriano  (ko're-a'nb)  comm.  Forli  prov.  Emilia,  Italy,  pop.  7. 

OoriglianoCalabro(ko/re-lya'no  ka-la'bro)town,  Cosenza  prov.  Calabria,  It.  p.  comm.  16. 
Corinaldo  (k^re-nal'do)  coram.  Ancona  prov.  Marches,  Italy,  pop.  6. 

Corinna  (ko-rin'd)  town,  Penobscot  co.  Me.  25  m.  W  N  W  of  Bangor,  pop.  1. 

Corinth  (kSr'Tnth)  town,  Penobscot  co.  Me.  pop.  1.  —  city,  X  of  Alcorn  co.  Miss.  pop.  5. 
—  vil.  Saratoga  co.  N.  Y.  pop.  2.  —  town,  Orange  co.Vt.  pop.  1.  —  nome,  cen.  Greece,  pop. 
71,  #  New  Corinth.  — ,  New.  city,  #  of  Corinth  nome,  Gr.  on  Gulf  of  Corinth,  ab.  3  m. 
N  E  by  E  of  site  of  anc.Corinth(see  Corinth,  n.,  Corinthian,  a.  &n.,  Dorian, n.)  pop.  5. 
Corinth  (kor'Tnth)  or  Lepanto,  Gulf  of  (le-p5n'to)  anc.  Cor'inthi'acus  Si'nus,  N  of  the 
Morea,  Greece. 

Corinth,  Isthmus  of,  20  m.  long,  joins  the  Morea  to  Attica,  Greece;  crossed  by  canal. 
CorintO  (ko-ren'to)  spt.  Chinandega,  Nicaragua,  on  Pacific  coast,  pop.  3. 

Corio  (k6're-o)  comm.  Turin  prov.  Piedmont,  Italy,  pop.  5. 

CoriSCO  (ko-rTs'ko)  bay  &  Sp.  isl.  in  Bight  of  Biafra,  W  Africa. 

Cork,  co.  S  Ireland,  2,890  □  pop.  391.  —  its  X  a  cml.  city  on  Lee  riv.  pop.  77. 

Cork  Harbour,  S  coast  of  Ireland,  estuary  of  Lee  river. 

Corleone  (kor'la-o'na)  town,  Palermo  prov.  Sicily,  Italy,  pop.  comm.  lfi. 

Cormons  (kor'mons)  town,  Gorz  and  Gradisca,  Austria,  pop.  4,  comm.  7. 

Comaredo  (kor'na-ra'do)  comm.  Milan  prov.  Lombardy,  Italy,  pop.  5. 

Cornate  (kor-na'ta)  comm.  Milan  prov.  Lombardy,  Italy,  pop.  6. 

Cornelia  (k5r-nel'yd)  town,  Habersham  co.  Georgia,  pop.  1. 

Cometo  Tarquinia  (kor-na'to  tar-kwe'nya)  comm.  Rome  prov.  cen.  It.  on  Marta  riv.  p.  7. 
Cornigliano  Ligure  (kor'nel-ya'no  le'goo-ra)  comm.  Genoa  prov.  Liguria,  Italy,  p.  15. 
Comiglio  (kor-nel'yo)  town,  Parma  prov.  Emilia,  Italy,  pop.  comm.  7. 


Cornimont  (kor'ne'mSN')  comm.  dept.  Vosges,  France,  pop.  3,  comm.  6. 

Corning  (kSr'nlng)  town,  a  X  of  Clay  co.  Ark.  pop.  1.  —  town,  X  of  Adams  co.  Io. 

pop.  2.  —  city,  Steuben  co.  N.  Y.  pop.  14.  —  vil.  Perry  co.  O.  pop.  2. 

Cornish  (kSr'uTsli)  town,  Sullivan  co.  New  Hampshire,  pop.  1. 

Corno,  Monte  (mon'ta  kSr'no)  peak,  Apennines,  Teramo  prov.  Italy,  9,585  ft. 

Cornuda  (kor-noo'da)  comm.  Treviso  prov.  Venetia,  Italy,  pop.  3. 

Cornwall  (kbrn'wOl)  town,  Litchfield  co.  Conn.  pop.  1.  —  vil.  Orange  co.  N.  Y.  pop.  3.  — 
town,  X  of  Stormont  co.  Ontario,  Can.  on  St.  Lawrence  riv.  pop.  7.  —  co.  S  W  England, 
1,357  □  pop.  328,  X  Bodmin.  — co.  Tasmania,  pop.  29. 

Cornwall,  Cape,  headland,  on  S  W  coast  of  Cornwall  co.  England. 

Coro  (ko'ro)  town,  #  of  Falcon  state,  Venezuela,  S.  America,  pop.  9. 

Coromandel  Coast  (kSr'o-m^n'dgl)  Madras,  India,  Point  Calimere  to  Kistna  river. 
Corona  (ko-ro'nd)  city,  Riverside  co.  California,  pop.  4. 

Coronado  (kbrio-naMo)  city,  San  Diego  co.  Cal.  pop.  1. 

Coronation  Gulf  (kSr'o-na'shwii)  off  N  coast  of  Canada  mainland,  about  108°-116°  W. 
Coronation  Island,  largest  of  S.  Orkney  isls.  in  60°  32/  S,  46°  52/  W. 

Coronea  (kbr'o-ne'd)  town,  anc.  Boeotia,  Greece,  38°  24/  N,  22°  59'  E ;  bat.  447  &  394  B.  c. 
Coronel  (ko'ro-nel')  spt.  town,  Concepcion  prov.  Chile,  S.  America,  pop.  7. 

Coronil,  El  (81  ko'io-nel')  town,  Seville  prov.  Spain,  pop.  comm.  6. 

Corozal  (kd'ro-sal' ;  268)  mun.  &  town,  San  Juan  dept.  Porto  Rico,  pop.  mun.  13,  town  1. 

—  town,  Bolivar  dept.  Colombia,  pop.  mun.  dist.  11. 

Corpus  Christ!  (kbr'pus  krls'te)  city,  X  of  Nueces  co.  Texas,  pop.  8. 

Corpus  Christi  Bay,  lagoon,  Tex.  joins  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

Corral  Peak  (k<5-ral')  mt.  11,333  ft.  high,  Middle  Park,  Colorado. 

Correggio  (kor-r8j'o)  town,  Reggio  nell’  Emilia  prov.  Italy,  pop.  coram.  17  ;  birthplace  of 
Antonio  Allegri  da  Correggio. 

Corregldor  (kor-ra'lie-dor')  isl.  at  entrance  to  Manila  bay,  Philippine  islands,  2  □. 
Correze  (kfrrSzf)  dept.  France,  2,273  □  pop.  310,  #  Tulle. 

Correzzola  (kor-rad'zo-lii)  comm.  Padua  prov.  Venetia,  Italy,  pop.  6. 

Corrib,  Lough  (Iok  kor'Tb)  lake,  27  m.  long,  Galway  co.  Ireland. 

Corrientes  (kSr're-en'tSs)  prov.  Argentina,  S.  America,  32,580  □  pop.  395.—  cml.  town,  its 
#  on  Parana  river,  pop.  20. 

Corrientes,  Cape,  on  coast  of  S  Portuguese  East  Africa.  —  on  S  W  coast  of  Mexico.  — 
on  W  coast  of  Colombia,  S.  America.  —  on  SW  coast  of  Cuba. 

Corrievrekin  (kor'e-vrSk'Tn)  whirlpool  off  W  coast  Scotland,  N  of  Jura  island. 

Corry  (k5r'I)  city,  Erie  co.  Pennsylvania,  pop.  6. 

Corsica  (kor'sT-kd)  Fr.  Corse  (kors)  Fr.  isl.  &  dept.  Medit.  sea,  3,368  □  pop.  289,  #  Ajaccio 
(Napoleon’s  birthplace).  See  vendetta,  n. 

Corsicana  (kSr'sT-kSn'd)  city,  X  of  Navarro  co.  Texas,  pop.  10. 

Corson  (kSr's’n)  co.  N  S.  Dak.  2,526  □  pop.  3,  X  McIntosh. 

Cortazar  <  kor'ta-sar' ;  268)  town,  Guanajuato,  Mexico,  pop.  5. 

Corte  (k6r'ta)  town  &  comm.  Corsica  isl.  Mediterranean  sea,  pop.  5. 

Cortenuova  (kSr'ta-nwS'va)  comm.  Bergamo  prov.  Lombardy,  Italy,  pop.  1;  battle  1237. 
Cortile  San  Martino  (kor-te'la  san  mar-te'no)  comm.  Parma  prov.  Italy,  pop.  6. 
Cortland  (kort'land)  CO.  cen.  N.  Y.  503  □  pop.  29.  —  city,  its  X  pop.  12. 

Cortona  (kor-to'na)  town,  Arezzo  prov.  Tuscany,  Italy,  pop.  comm.  29. 

Coruna  (ko-roon'ya)  prov.  N  W  Spain,  3,051  □  pop.  677.  —  its  #  pop.  48  ;  battle  1809. 
Corunna  (ko-run'd)  city,  X  of  Shiawassee  co.  Mich.  p.  1.  —  Eng.  form  of  Coruna. 
Corvallis  (k5r-v51'is)  city,  X  of  Benton  co.  Ore.  on  Willamette  river,  pop.  5. 

Corydon  (k5r'T-dwn)  town,  X  of  Harrison  co.  Ind.  p.  2.  —  town,  X  of  Wayne  co.  Io.  p.  2. 
Coryell  (ko/ri-81')  past.  co.  cen.  Tex.  1,085  □  pop.  22,  X  Gatesville. 

Cosala  (ko'sa-lii')  town,  Sinaloa  state,  Mexico,  pop.  4. 

Cosegiiina  (ko'sa-gwe'na)  volcano,  3,800  ft.  high,  N  W  Nicaragua. 

Coseley  (koz'lt)  urban  dist.  suburb  of  Wolverhampton,  Staffordshire,  England,  pop.  23. 
Cosenza  (ko-zent'sa)  prov.  Calabria,  S  Italy,  2,569  □  p.  475.  —  anc.  Consen'tia,  its  #  p.  24. 
Coshocton  (ko-sli5k'tdn)  co.  N  E  cen.  O.  558  □  pop.  30.  —  city,  its  X  pop.  10. 
Cosmoledo  Islands  (k<5s/m6-la'do)  in  Indian  Ocean,  N  of  Madagascar ;  to  Seychelles. 
Cosmopolis  (k5z-m5p'o-lTs)  town,  Chehalis  co.  Washington,  pop.  1. 

Cosne  (kon)  anc.  Conda'te,  town,  dept.  Nievre,  France,  on  Loire  river,  p.  6,  comm.  9. 
Costa  Rica  (k5s'td  re'kd)  republic,  S  Cen.  Am.  18,691  □  pop.  388,  #  San  Jos8. 
Costigliole  d’  Asti  (kos'tel-yo'la  das'te)  town,  Alessandria  prov.  Piedmont,  It.  p.  comm.  8 
Costilla  (k5s-tel'yd ;  -te'yd;  195)  past.  co.  S  Col.  1,771  Dpop.  5,  X  San  Luis. 

Costilla  Peak,  mt.  12,034  ft.  high,  Culebra  range,  New  Mexico. 

Coswig  (kos'viK)  town,  Anhalt,  Germany,  pop.  9. 

Cote  Blanche  (kot'  blaNsh')  bay  on  SW  border  St.  Mary  parish,  Louisiana. 

Cote-d’Qr  (kot'-dor')  dept.  E  France,  3,392  □  pop.  350,  #  Dijon. 

Cdtes-du-Nord  (koU-dii'-nor')  dept.  W  Fr.  2,787  □  pop.  606,  #  Saint-Brieuc. 

Cothen  (kfi'ten)  mfg.  town,  Anhalt  duchy,  Germany,  pop.  24. 

Cotignola  (ko^en-yS'l’a)  comm.  Ravenna  prov.  Emilia,  Italy,  pop.  7. 

Cotopaxi  (ko'to-pSk'se  ;  ko'to-pa'he;  262)  volcano,  19,613  ft.  high,  Andes  mts.  Ecuador. 
Cotrone  (ko-tro'na)  anc.  Crot(/na,  spt.  Catanzaro  prov.  Calabria,  Italy,  pop.  comm.  11. 
Cotswold  (kots'wold)  hilly  tract,  200,000  acres,  Gloucestershire,  England  ;  sheep  raising. 
Cotta  (kot'a)  former  vil.  Saxony  kingdom,  Germany,  now  part  of  Dresden. 

Cottabato  (kot'a-ba'to  ;  133)  former  mil.  dist.  Mindanao,  Philippine  islands,  now  part  of 
Moro  prov.  11,786  □  pop.  126. 

Cottage  Grove,  city,  Lane  co.  Oregon,  pop.  2. 

Cottian  Alps  (kot'T-#n)  anc.  Al'pes  Cot'tijE,  division  of  the  Alps,  bet.  France  &  Turin 
prov.  Italy,  Monte  Viso  to  Mont  Cenis. 

Cottle  (k5t'’l)  co.  N  W  Texas,  1,012  Dpop.  4,  X  Paducah. 

Cotton  Plant,  town,  Woodruff  co.  Ark.  pop.  1. 

Cottonwood  (k5t'’n-wdod)  co.  S  W  Minn.  640  □  pop.  13,  X  Windom. 

Cottonwood  River,  riv.  Minn,  about  140  m.  long,  flows  into  Minnesota  river. 

Cotulla  (ko-tul'a)  town,  La  Salle  co.  Texas,  pop.  2. 

Coudersport  (kou'derz-port)  bor.  X  of  Potter  co.  Pennsylvania,  pop.  3. 

Coueron  (koo'S'rSN')  town,  dept.  Loire-Inf8rieure,  France,  pop.  2,  comm.  6. 

Couillet  (koo/y8')  comm.  Hainaut  prov.  Belgium,  pop.  11. 

Coulommlers  (koo/16/mya')  town,  dept.  Seine-et-Marne,  France,  pop.  6,  comm.  7. 
Council  Bluffs,  city,  X  of  Pottawattamie  co.  Io.  on  Missouri  river,  pop.  29. 

Council  Grove,  city,  X  of  Morris  co.  Kan.  on  the  Neosho  river,  pop.  3. 

Courallie  (koo-rSl'T)  co.  New  South  Wales,  Australia,  pop.  5. 

Courbevoie  (koorb'vwa')  town,  dept.  Seine,  France,  5  m.  N  W  of  Paris,  p.  36,  comm.  38. 
Cours  (koor)  town,  dept.  RhSne,  France,  pop.  4,  comm.  6. 

Courtrai  (kdor'trS')  ft.  mfg.  town,  West  Flanders,  Belgium,  pop.  comm.  36. 

Coutances  (koo/taNs')  anc.  Constan'tia,  town,  dept.  Manche,  France,  pop.  6,  comm.  7. 
Coutras  (koo/tra')  town,  Gironde  dept.  France,  pop.  4 ;  battle  1587. 

Coventry  (kuv'2n-trT)  town,  Tolland  co.  Conn.  pop.  2.  —  town,  Kent  co.  R.  I.  pop.  6.  — 
city  &  co.  bor.  Warwickshire,  England,  pop.  106.  See  Coventry,  i i.,  Godiva,  n. 
Covilha  (ko-vel'ya)  town,  Castello  Branco  dist.  Portugal,  pop.  16;  thermal  springs. 
Covina  (ko-ve'na)  city,  Los  Angeles  co.  California,  pop.  2. 

Covington  (kuv'ing-t&n)  co.  S  Ala.  1 ,042  □  pop.  32,  X  Andalusia.  —  co.  S  Miss.  410 Dpop. 
17,  X  Williamsburg.  —  city,  X  of  Newton  co.  Ga.  pop.  3.  —  city,  X  of  Fountain  co.  Ind. 
pop.  2.  —  city,  X  of  Kenton  co.  Ky.  pop.  53.  — town,  X  of  St.  Tammany  par.  La.  pop.  3.  — 
co.  S  Miss.  577  □  pop.  17,  X  Collins.  —  vil.  Miami  co.  O.  pop.  2.  —  town,  X  of  Tipton 
co.  Tenn.  pop.  3.  —  town,  X  of  Alleghany  co.  Va.  pop.  4. 

Covurlui  (ko-vdor'ldb-y’)  dept.  Moldavia,  Roumania,  1,143  □  pop.  172. 

Cowdenbeath  (kou'dcn-beth/)  burgh,  Fifeshire,  Scotland,  pop.  14. 

Cowes  (kouz)  spt.  town  &  watering  place,  Isle  of  Wight,  Hampshire,  England,  pop.  10. 
Coweta  (kou-e'td)  co.  W  Ga.  470  □  pop.  29,  X  Newnan.  —  city,  Wagoner  co.  Okla.  pop.  1. 
Cowley  (kouai)  co.  S  Kan.  1,133  □  pop.  32,  X  Winfield. 

Cowlitz  (kou'ITts)  co.  S  W  Wash.  1,153  □  pop.  13,  X  Kalama. 

Cowlitz  River,  river  W  Wash,  about  150  m.  flows  into  Columbia  river. 

Cowpen,  former  urban  dist.  Northumberland  co.  England,  now  part  of  Blyth  urban  dist. 
Cowpens  (kou'p8nz/)  town,  Spartanburg  co.  S.  C.  pop.  1 ;  battle  1781. 

Coxsackle  (kook-sa'ke)  vil.  Green  co.  N.  Y.  pop.  2. 


Cora.  See  Cori. 

Cordnba.  See  C6rdoba. 

CorcyTa.  See  Corfu. 

Corea.  See  Korea. 

Cos.  See  Kos. 

Corcyra  Nigra.  See  Curzola. 

Corinium.  See  Cirencester. 

Cossacks.  Province  of  the  Don. 

Cordilleras.  See  cordillera, 

Corinthiacue  Sinus.  See  Cor- 

«.,  in  I'ocab. 

inth,  Gulf  of. 

OF  THE. 

Constantia.  See  Coutances. 

Constantinople,  Strait  of.  See 

Bosporus. 

Constantsa,  or,  sometimes,  Con- 
et&nza.  Eng.  form  of  Con- 


STANJA. 

Coomassle.  SeeKuMASSi. 
Coombe  See  Maldens  (The) 
and  Coombe. 

Copenick.  Var.  of  KOpenick. 


Cosyra.  See  Pantelleria. 
Cotonou.  See  Kotonu. 

Cottage  City.  See  Oak  Bluffs 
Courland  See  Kurland. 
Coyacin.  Var.  of  Coyoacan. 


□  means  square  miles ;  #,  capital;  X,  co.  seat;  agr.,  agricultural ;  cml.,  commercial;  mfg. ,  manufacturing  ;  min.,  mining;  spt.,  seaport ;  tp.,  township  ;  vil.,  village. 
Population  is  given  in  nearest  thousands :  2  =:  1,500  to  2,499  ;  3  =  2,500  to  3,499,  etc. ;  less  than  1,000  not  given.  See  Abbreviations ,  p.  2379. 
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GOzad  fko-zid')  town,  Dawson  co.  Nebraska,  pop.  1. 

Cozumel  Island  (ko'soo-mSl' ;  268  )  24  m.  long,  7  m.  broad,  E  coast  of  Yucatan 
Cracow  (kra'ko)  Pol.  Krakow  (kra'koof)  Ger.  Krakau  (kra'kou)  city,  W  Galicia,  Aus¬ 
tria,  on  Vistula  river,  pop.  154.  ’ 

Cradle  Mountain  (kra'd’l)  highest  mt.  in  Tasmania,  5,069  ft. 

Cradock  (krSd'&k)  town,  E  cen.  Cape  prov.  U.  of  S.  Africa,  pop.  6;  health  resort, 
cratton  (kraf't&n)  bor.  Allegheny  co.  Pa.  5  m.  W  of  Pittsburgh,  pop.  6. 

Craftsbury  (krafts'ber-T)  town,  Orleans  co.  Vermont,  pop.  1. 

^  ®  ®^la.  757  □  pop.  17,  X  Vinita.  —  co.  Va.  bordering  on  West  Va. 
33 3  □  pop.  5,  X  Newcastle. 

Oraigenputtock  (krag'eu-piit'uk)  farm  near  Dumfries,  Scotland  ;  Carlyle’s  home 
Craighead  (krag'hgd')  co.  NE  Ark.  687  □  pop.  28,  X  X  Jonesboro  &  Lake  City. 
Crailsheim  (krils'him)  town,  Jagst  circle,  Wurttemberg,  Germany,  pop.  6. 

Craiova  (kra-vo'va)  town,  %  of  Dolj  dept.  Little  Wallachia,  Roumania,  pop.  52. 
Cramllngton  (krSrn'lTng-tun)  par.  &  town,  Northumberland  co.  England,  pop.  6. 
Crandon  (kr5i/dnn)  city,  Forest  co.  Wisconsin,  pop.  2. 

Crane  (kran)  town,  Stone  co.  Missouri,  pop.  1. 

Cransac  (kraN'zak')  town,  dept.  Aveyron,  France,  pop.  5,  comm.  7. 

Cranston  (krSn'stun)  town.  Providence  co.  R.  I.  near  Providence,  pop.  21. 

Crater  Lake  (kra'ter)  S  W  Ore.  6  in.  long,  5  m.  broad,  2,000  ft.  deep  ;  in  Crater  Lake 
National  Park. 

Craven  (kra'v’n)  co.  E  N.  C.  660  □  pop.  26,  X  Newbern. 

Crawford  (krd'ferd)  co.  N  W  Ark.  593  □  pop.  24,  X  Van  Buren.  —  co.  W  cen.  Ga.  319  □ 
pop.  8,  X  Knoxville.  —  co.  E  S  E  Ill.  453  □  pop.  26,  X  Robinson.  —  co.  S  Ind.  303  □ 
pop.  12,  X  English.  —  co.  W  Io.  715  □  pop.  20,  X  Denison.  —  co.  SE  Kan.  605  □  pop. 
51,  X  Girard.  —  co.  N  Mich.  575  □  pop.  4,  X  Grayling.  —  co.  S  E  cen.  Mo.  747  □  pop.  14, 
X  Steel ville.  —  co.  N  cen.  O.  409  □  pop.  34,  X  BucyruB.  —  co.  N  W  Pa.  1 ,038  □  pop.  62, 
X  Meadville.  —  co.  S  W  Wis.559Q  p.  16,  X  Prairie  du  Cliien  —  vil.  Dawes  co.  Nebr.  p.  1. 
Crawfordsville  ( krS'ferdz-vIl)  city,  X  of  Montgomery  co.  Ind.  on  Sugar  Creek,  pop.  9. 
Crdcy-en-Ponthieu  (kra'se'-aN-pSN'tyfl')  or  Crdcy  (kra'se' ;  Angl.  krSs'I)  or  Eng. 

Cressy  (kr6s'I)  town  &  comm.  dept.  Somme,  France,  pop.  2  ;  battle  1346. 

Crediton  (krgd'T-tun  ;  local  also  kfir'titn)  town,  Devonshire,  England,  pop.  4. 

Creek,  co.  cen .  Okla.  962  □  pop.  26,  X  Sapulpa. 

Creighton  (kra'tun)  town,  Knox  co.  Nebr.  pop.  1. 

Creil  (krS'y’)  town  &  comm.  dept.  Oise,  France,  on  Oise  river,  pop.  10. 

Crema  (krS'ma)  town,  Cremona  prov.  Lombardy,  Italy,  on  Serio  river,  pop.  comm.  11. 
Cremona  (kre-mo'nri;  lt.pron.  kra-mo'na)  prov.  Lombardy,  Italy,  678  □  pop.  349.  —  its 
#  a  ft.  city,  on  the  Po  riv.  pop.  comm.  40.  See  Cremona,  n. 

Crenshaw  (kren'sho)  co.  S  Ala.  618  □  pop.  23,  X  Luveme. 

Crepy  or  Crespy  (kra'pe')  town,  dept.  Aisne,  France,  pop.  comm.  2  ;  treaty  1544. 
Crdpy— en-Valols  Ikra'pe'-aN-va'lwa')  town,  dept.  Oise,  France,  pop.  5,  comm.  6. 
Crescent  City  ( krea'ent)  city,  Del  Norte  co.  Cal.  pop.  1. 

Crescentlno  (kra'shSn-te'no)  town,  Novara  prov.  Italy,  18  m.  S  W  of  Vercelli,  p.  comm.  7. 
CrescenzagO  (kra'shSn-tsa'go)  comm.  Milan  prov.  Lombardy,  Italy,  pop.  7. 

Cresco  (krSs'ko)  city,  X  of  Howard  co.  Iowa,  pop.  3. 

Crespellano  (kras'pSl-la'no)  comm.  Bologna  prov.  Emilia,  Italy,  pop.  6. 

Cresson  (kr8s,’n)  bor.  Cambria  co.  Pa.  pop.  1. 

Cressona  (krS-so'na)  bor.  Schuylkill  co.  Pennsylvania,  pop.  2. 

Crest  (krfist)  mfg.  town,  dept.  Dr6me,  France,  on  Dr6me  river,  pop.  4,  communal  pop.  6. 
Crestline  ( krest'Iin')  vil.  Crawford  co.  Ohio,  pop.  4. 

Creston  (krSs'tiin)  mfg.  city,  X  of  Union  co.  Iowa,  pop.  7. 

Crestone  Peak  (kres'ton)  S  Col.  14,233  ft.  high,  Sangre  de  Cristo  range. 

CTete  (kret)  city.  Saline  co.  Nebr.  on  Big  Blue  riv.  pop.  2.  —  or  Candla  (kSn'dT-d)  anc. 
Cre'ta,  isl.  ab.  160  m.long,  6  to  35  m.  broad,  Medit.  sea,  3,327  □  pop.  344,  #  Kanea; 
formerly  an  autonomous  state  under  suzerainty  of  Turkey,  now  belongs  to  Greece.  See 
Cretan,  a.,  Dorian,  n.,  Mycen.i;an,  a. 

Crdtell  (kra'tS'y’)  town  &  comm.  dept.  Seine,  France,  S  E  sub.  of  Paris,  pop.  6. 

Creus,  Cape  (kra'oos)  most  E  point  of  Spain,  W  limit  of  Gulf  of  the  Lion. 

Creuse  (krflz)  dept.  cen.  France,  2,164  □  pop.  266,  %  Gu6ret.  —  riv.  France,  rises  in  dept. 
Creuse,  flows  into  Vienne  river. 

Creusot,  Le  (le  krfi'zo')  min.  &  iron  mfg.  tn.  dept.  Sa6ne-et-Loire,  France,  p.  26,  comm.  36. 
Crevalcore  (kra'val-ko'ra)  comm.  Bologna  prov.  Emilia,  Italy,  pop.  12. 

Orevlllente  (kra'vfcl-yen'ta)  town,  Alicante  prov.  Spain,  pop.  comm.  10. 

Crewe  (kroo)  town,  Nottoway  co.  Va.  pop.  2.  —  mun.  bor.  Cheshire,  Eng.  pop.  45. 
Cricklade  (krtk'iad)  market  town  &  civil  par.  Wiltshire,  Eng.  pop.  2. 

Crieff  (kref)  burgh,  Perthshire,  Scotland,  pop.  6 ;  health  resort. 

Crlllon,  Mount  (  krll'fin)  S  Alaska,  15,900  ft.  high. 

Crimea  (krl-me'd  ;  kri-)  Russ.  Krim  (krem)  anc.  Tau'rica  Cher'sone'sus,  peninsula,  S 
Russia,  between  Sea  of  Azov  and  Black  sea.  See  Crimean  War. 

Crlmmltschau  (krlm'Tt-shou')  mfg.  town,  Saxony,  Germany,  on  Pleisse  river,  pop.  29. 
Cripple  Creek,  min.  town,  X  of  Teller  co.  Col.  10  m.  S  W  of  Pikes  Peak,  pop.  6. 
Crlsfield  (krls'feld)  town,  Somerset  co.  Maryland,  pop.  3. 

Crisp  (krlsp)  co.  S  Ga.  277  D  pop.  16,  X  Cordele. 

Crittenden  (krtt'gn-dSn)  co.  E  Ark.  582  □  pop.  22,  X  Marion,  —  co.  W  Ky.  391  □  pop.  13, 
X  Marion. 

Croagh  Patrick  (kro  ;  kroK)  mt.  2,510  ft.  high,  Mayo  co.  Ireland,  S  of  Clew  bay. 
Croatan  Sound  (kro'tSn')  bet.  Pamlico  sound  &  Albemarle  sound,  N.  C. 

Croatia  and  Slavonia  (kro-a'shl-d,  sld-vo'nl-d)  titular  kingdom,  Hungarian  crownland 
(but  not  part  of  Hungary  proper),  from  River  Drave  to  Adriatic,  16,425  □  pop.  2,622,  # 
Agram;  Croatia  is  the  W,  Slavonia  the  E,  part. 

Crock'ett,  CO.  W  Tenn.  267  □  pop.  16,  X  Alamo.  — co.  W  Tex.  3,215  □  pop.  1,  X  Ozona. 

—  town,  X  of  Houston  co.  Tex.  pop.  4. 

Croix  (krwa)  town  &  comm.  dept.  Nord,  France,  pop.  18. 

Cromarty  Firth  (kr5m'dr-tt ;  krum'-)  inlet  of  Moray  Firth,  Ross  &  Cromarty  co.  Scotland. 
Crompton  (krBmp'tiin  ;  krump'-)  town,  Lancashire,  England,  pop.  15 ;  cotton  mills. 
Cromwell  (krSm'wgl)  town,  Middlesex  co.  Connecticut,  pop.  2. 

Crook  (krobk)  co.  cen.  Ore.  7,756  □  pop.  9,  X  Prineville.  —  co.  NE  Wyo.  5,441  □  pop.  6, 
X  Sundance.  — town,  Durham  co.  England,  pop.  12. 

Crook'ed  Creek,  riv.  W  Ill.  ab.  100  m.  long,  flows  into  Illinois  river. 

Crook'ed  Island,  one  of  S  E  Bahamas,  pop.  2. 

Crook'ed  River,  ab.  150  m.  long,  Crook  co.  Ore.  flows  into  Deschutes  river. 

Crookston  (krooks'tnn)  city,  X  of  Polk  co.  Minn,  on  Red  Lake  river,  pop.  8. 
Crooksvllle  (krdbks'vll)  vil.  Perry  co.  Ohio,  pop.  3. 

Crosby  (kr5z'bl)  co.  N  W  Tex.  870  □  pop.  2,  X  X  Crosbyton  and  Ralls. 

Cross  (kr5s  ;  205)  co.  N  E  Ark.  619  □  pop.  14,  X  Wynne. 

Crossett  (krSs'gt)  town,  Ashley  co.  Arkansas,  pop.  2. 

Croswell  (kr5z'w«l)  city,  Sanilac  co.  Michigan,  pop  1 
Crothersvllle  (kriith'erz-vTl)  town,  Jackson  co.  Indiana,  pop.  1. 

CTOton  on  Hudson  (kro'tun)  vil.  Westchester  co.  N.  Y.  pop.  2. 

Croton  River,  Dutchess  co.  N.  Y.  to  Hudson  nv.  ;  New  lork  water  supply. 

Grotty  (krStH)  vil.  Lasalle  co.  Illinois,  pop.  1. 

Crowell  (kro'81)  town,  Foard  co.  Texas,  pop.  1. 

Crowlev  (kr5,lT)  town,  X  of  Acadia  par.  Louisiana,  pop.  5.  _  .. 

Crown  Point,  town,  X  of  Lake  co.  Ind.  pop.  3.  —  vil.  Essex  co.  N.  Y.  on  Lake  Champlain  , 
important  in  Colonial  &  Revolutionary  wars. 

Crow  River,  Minn,  flows  into  Mississippi  river. 

Crow’s  Nest.  mt.  near  West  Point,  N.  Y.  1,405  ft.  high. 

Crowsnest  Pass  (kroz'nSst')  British  Columbia,  through  Rocky  mts.  in  49°  35'  N. 

Crow  Wing,  co.  N  cen.  Minn.  1,057  □  pop.  li,  X  Bramerd. 

Crow  Wing  River,  riv.  Minn,  flows  into  Mississippi  river. 

Croydon  (kmi'dftn)  county  bor.  Surrey  co.  England,  near  London,  pop.  170. 

Crozon  [kro'z6N')  town,  dept.  Finistere,  France,  on  Douarnenez  bay,  pop.  1,  comm.  8. 
Cruces  i  kroo'sas  •  138)  dist.  &  city,  Santa  Clara  prov.  Cuba,  pop.  diet.  10,  city  5. 
Crummock  Water  (krBm'fik )  lake,  21  m.  long,  Cumberland  co.  England. 
Cruyshautem  ( krois'hou'tSm)  comm.  East  Flanders  prov.  Belgium,  pop.  6. 

Cruz  (krobs  ;  268)  cape,  S  W  point  Onente  prov.  Cuba. 


Crystal  Falls  (kris'tal)  city,  X  of  Iron  co.  Mich,  on  Paint  river,  pop.  4. 

Crystal  Lake,  vil.  McHenry  co.  Illinois,  pop.  1. 

Crystal  Springs,  town,  Copiah  co.  Miss.  24  m.  SSW  of  Jackson,  pop.  1. 

Csanad  (chb'uad)  co.  cen.  Hungary,  6G1  □  pop.  145,  X  Mako. 

Csanadpalota  (-p5'lo-t5)  town,  Csanad  co.  Hungary,  pop.  comm.  6. 

Csantaver  (chon't5-var)  vil.  Bacs-Bodrog  co.  Hungary,  pop.  comm.  8. 

Csepel  (chgp'el)  or  Raczkeve  (rats'kS-vg)  isl.  30  m.  long,  in  Danube  riv.  S  of  Budapest, 
Pest-Pilis-Solt-Kiskun  co.  —  town,  on  isl.  pop.  coturn.  9. 

Cservenka  (chSr'vSn-k5)  town,  Bacs-Bodrog  co.  Hungary,  pop.  7. 

Csik  (chik)  or  Csikszgk  (chik'sak)  co.  E  Transylvania,  Hungary,  1,955  □  pop.  146,  X 
Csikszereda  (clilk'se'rg-do),  pop.  4. 

Csongrad  (chon'grad)  co.  Hungary,  769  □  p.  145,  X  Szegedin.  —  tn.  in  co.  p.  comm.  25. 
Csorna  (chor'n5)  town,  Sopron  co.  W  Hungary,  pop.  comm.  8. 

Csurog  (choo'rog)  comm.  Bacs-Bodrog  co.  Hungary,  pop.  10. 

Ctesiphon  (tes'T-fon)  anc.  city,  Bagdad  vilayet,  Turkey  in  Asia ;  ruins. 

Cuajiniquilapa  (kwa-he/ne-ke-la'pa  ;  189)  town,  #  of  Santa  Rosa  dept.  Guatemala,  Cen. 

Am.  35  m.  S  E  of  Guatemala  city,  pop.  3. 

Cuarto  (kwar'to)  riv.  Cordoba  prov.  Argentina,  S.  America. 

Cuautla  JHorelos  (kwout'la  mo  ra'los)  city,  Morelos  state,  Mexico,  pop.  7. 

Cuba  (ku'bd)  city,  Fulton  co.  Ill.  pop.  2. —  vil.  Allegany  co.  N.  Y.  pop.  2.  —  isl.  N  of 
Caribbean  sea,  with  adjacent  isles  a  republic,  44,164  □  pop.  2,272,  #  Havana. 

Cub  Mountain,  peak,  10,623  ft.  high,  Colorado. 

Cudahy  (kud'a-hl)  city,  Milwaukee  co.  Wis.  5  m.  S  of  Milwaukee,  pop.  4. 

Cuddalore  (kQd'a-lor')  town,  S.  Arcot  dist.  Madras,  British  India,  pop.  52. 

Cuddapah  ikud'd-pa)  dist.  Madras  pres.  Br.  India,  pop.  894. —  its  #  pop.  17. 

Cudillero  (kob'del-ya'ro)  town,  Oviedo  prov.  Spain,  pop.  comm.  11. 

Cudworth  (kud'wdrth)  urban  dist.  West  Riding,  Yorkshire,  England,  pop.  7. 

Cuenca  (kweq'ka)  prov.  New  Castile,  Spain,  6,638  □  pop.  270.  — its  #  pop.  comm.  12.— 
city,  #  of  Azuay  prov.  Ecuador,  pop.  25. 

Cuernavaca  (kwgr/na-va'ka)  city,  #  of  Morelos  state,  Mexico,  pop.  13. 

Cuero  (kwa'ro)  town,  X  of  De  Witt  co.  Tex.  on  Guadalupe  river,  pop.  3. 

Cuesmes  (kwgm)  comm.  Hainaut  prov.  Belgium,  pop.  10 ;  coal  mines. 

Cuevas  de  Vera  (kwa'vas  da  va'ra)  town,  Almeria,  Spain,  on  Almanzora  riv.  p.  comm.  26. 
Cuevitas  (kwa-ve'tas)  dist.  &  city,  Matanzas  prov.  Cuba,  pop.  dist.  6,  city  3. 

Cuillin  Hills  (kool'Tn)  in  Isle  of  Skye,  Scotland,  highest  3,234  ft. 

Cuitzeo  (kwet-sa'o  ;  268)  lake,  31  m.  long,  Michoacan  state,  Mexico. 

Cuitzeo  del  Porvenir  (dSl  por'va-ner')  town,  Michoacan  state,  Mexico. 

Culebra  (koo-la'bra)  harbor  N  W  coast  of  Costa  Rica,  Cen.  Am.  — isl.  &  mun.  Humacao 
dept,  off  E  coast  of  Porto  Rico,  pop.  mun.  1  ;  U.  S.  naval  base.  —  hill  &  ry.  station, 
Canal  Zone,  ab.  10  m.  fr.  Panama  city  ;  the  deeply  excavated  part  of  the  canal  here  is 
the  Culebra  Cut. 

Culebra  Peak,  mt.  14,069  ft.  high,  Rocky  mts.  S  Colorado. 

Culenborg  (ku'l^n-bSiK)  mfg.  town  &  comm.  Gelderland,  Neth.  on  Leek  river,  pop.  9. 
Culiacan  (kooPya-kan')  city,  %  of  Sinaloa  state,  Mexico,  on  Culiac&n  river,  pop.  14. 
Culion  (koo-lyon')  isl.  Paragua  prov.  Philippine  islands,  153  □  pop.  1. 

Cullar  de  Baza  (kool'yar  da  ba'tha)  town,  Granada  prov.  Spain,  pop.  comm.  8. 

Cullera  (kob-lya'ra)  town,  Valencia  prov.  Spain,  on  Jucar  river,  pop.  comm.  14. 

Cullman  (kfil'mdn)  co.  N  Ala.  763  □  pop.  28,  X  Cullman,  pop.  2. 

Culloden  Moor  (ku-lSd'en  ;  kw-lo'dcn)  Inverness-shire,  Scotland  ;  battle  1746. 

Culpeper  (kul'pgp-er)  co.  N  Va.  384  □  pop.  13.  —  its  X  pop.  2. 

Cumae  (ku'me)  anc.  city  on  coast  of  Campania,  Italy. 

Cumana  (koo/ma-na')  cml.  spt.  #  of  Sucre  state,  Venezuela,  S.  America,  pop.  7. 

Cumbal  (koom-bal')  mt.  peak,  15,720  ft.  high,  Andes  mts.  S  W  Colombia. 

Cumberland!  kum'ber-ldnd)  co.  S  E  Ill.  353  □  pop.  14,  X  Toledo.  —  co.S  Ky.  387  □  pop.  10, 
X  Burkesville.  —  co.  S  W  Me.  853  □  pop.  112,  X  Portland.  —  co.  S  N.  J.  500  □  pop.  55, 
X  Bridgeton.  —  co.  S  cen.  N.  C.  1,013  □  pop.  35,  X  Fayetteville.  —  co.  S  Pa.  528  □ 
pop.  54,  X  Carlisle.  —  co.  E  cen.  Tenn.  655  □  pop.  9,  X  Crossville.  —  co.  cen.  Va.  293  □ 
pop.  9,  X  Cumberland.  —  town,  Cumberland  co.  Me.  pop.  1.  —  city,  X  of  Allegany  co. 
Md.  pop.  22.  —town.  Providence  co.  R.  I.  pop.  10. —  city,  Barron  co.  Wis.  pop.  1.  —  co. 
N  W  England,  1,516  □  pop.  267,  X  Carlisle.  —  co.  N  W  Nova  Scotia,  X  Amherst.  —  co. 
N.  S.  W\  Australia,  pop.  721.  —  peninsula,  Baffin  Land,  Canada. 

Cumberland  Gap,  pass,  alt.  1,315  ft.  through  Cumberland  plateau,  Va.  Ky.  &Tenn. 
Cumberland  Island,  22  m.  long,  largest  of  Sea  isls.  coast  of  Camden  co.  Georgia. 
Cumberland  Plateau  or  Mountains,  plateau,  W  part  Appalachian  mts.  in  Tenn.  &  Ky. 
Cumberland  River,  nav.  riv.  680  m.  long,  Ky.  &  Tenn.  flows  into  Ohio  river. 
Cumberland  Sound,  between  Fla.  &  Ga.  ;  entrance  to  Fernandina  harbor. 

Cumbrae  Island,  Great  &  Little  (kum-bra' ;  kum'bra),  two  isls.  in  Firth  of  Clyde,  Bute¬ 
shire,  Scotland. 

Cumbrian  Mountains  (kum'brT-5n)  hills,  Cumberland,  Westmorland,  &  Lancashire,  Eng. 
Cumiana  (koo-mya'na)  town,  Turin  prov.  Lombardy,  Italy,  on  Cisola  river,  p.  comm.  5. 
Cuming  (kum'Tng)  co.  NE  Nebr.  577  □  pop.  14,  X  West  Point. 

Cummings  Point  (kum'Tngz)  N  end  Morris  isl.  Charleston  harbor,  S.  C. 

Cunaxa  ( ku-nSk'sd)  Bagdad  vilayet,  Turkey  in  Asia ;  battle  401  b.  c. 

Cundinamarca  (kdbn'de-na-mar'ka)  dept.  Colombia,  S.  Amer.  8,629  □  pop.  714,  #  Bogota. 
Cuneo  (koo'na-o)  prov.  Piedmont,  Italy,  2,869  □  pop.  647.  —  its  #  pop.  comm.  27. 

Cuntis  (koon'tes)  town,  Ponte vedra  prov.  Spain,  pop.  comm.  7  ;  hot  springs. 

Cuorgnfe  (kwor-nyS')  comm.  Turin  prov.  Lombardy,  Italy,  pop.  5. 

Cupar  (koo'pdr)  royal,  pari.  &  mun.  burgh,  X  of  Fifeshire,  Scot.  pop.  4. 

Cupramontana  (koo/pra-mon-ta'na)  comm.  Ancona  prov.  Marches,  Italy,  pop.  6. 
Cuprija  (chdop're-ya)  town,  cen.  Servia,  on  Morava  river,  pop.  5. 

Cura  (  koo'ra)  town,  Aragua  state,  Venezuela,  South  America,  pop.  12. 

Curacao  (koo/ra-sa'S ;  Anglicized  ku/rd-so/)  isl.  &  col.  Dutch  W.  Indies,  isl.  212  □  pop. 

33,  col.  436  □  pop.  54,  #  Willemstad. 

Curaray  (koo'ra-rl')  riv.  Ecuador,  Andes  mts.  to  Napo  river. 

Curepipe  (koo'ra-pe'pa)  town  &  health  resort,  cen.  Mauritius,  pop.  17. 

Curico  (koo're-ko')  prov.  cen.  Chile,  2,900  □  pop.  108.  —  its  #  pop.  18. 

Curitiba  (koo're-te'ba)  town,  #  of  Parana  state,  Brazil,  S.  America,  pop.  50. 

Current  River,  nav.  riv.  Mo.  &  Ark.  flows  into  Big  Black  river. 

Currituck  (kur'T-tuk)  co.  N  E  North  Carolina,  292  □  pop.  8,  X  Currituck. 

Currituck  Sound,  channel,  NE  North  Carolina,  E  boundary  of  Currituck  county. 

Curry  i  kur'T)  co.  E  New  Mex.  1,406  □  pop.  11,  X  Clovis.  —  co.  S  W  Ore.  1,498  □  pop.  2, 
X  Gold  Beach. 

Curtatone  (koor'ta-to'na)  town,  Mantua  prov.  Italy,  3  m.  from  Mantua,  pop.  comm.  8. 
Curtea-de-Arge|  (kdor'tS-a-dg-ar'zhgsh)  town,  Arge§  dept.  Great  Wallachia,  Roumania, 

pop.  coram.  6. 

Curvello  (kdbr-vgl'oo)  town,  Minas  Geraes,  Brazil,  pop.  dist.  43. 

Curwensville  (kGr'wenz-vTl)  bor.  Clearfield  co.  Pennsylvania,  pop.  3. 

Curzola  ( koor-dz6'la)  anc.  Corcy'ra  Ni'gra,  spt.  (pop.  town  2,  comm.  7)  &  isl.  (107  □ 
pop.  18),  Dalmatia,  Austria,  in  Adriatic  sea. 

Cush  or  Kush  (kush)  anc.  country,  Nile  valley,  S  of  ab.  24°  N. 

Cushing  (kdosh'Tng)  town,  Payne  co.  Oklahoma,  pop.  1. 

“  -  J ^ - near  vicny,  pop.  o,  comm.  t. 

h 

pop.  26,  X  Broken  Bow.  —  co.  W  Okla.  998  □  pop.  23,  X  Arapaho.  —  co.  S  W  S.  Dak. 
1,573  □  pop.  4,  X  Custer.  —  Peak,  peak,  Black  Hills,  S.  Dak.  6,794  ft.  high. 

Cutch  or  Kutch  (kiich)  native  state  &  pen.  NW  Bombay  pres.  India,  7,616  □  pop.  513, 
#  Bhuj. 

Cutch,  Gulf  of.  on  W  coast  of  India,  S  of  Cutch  peninsula. 

Cutch,  Rann  of  (run)  large  salt  marsh,  N  &  E  of  Cutch  state,  India,  ab.  9,000  □.  The 
northern  part  is  the  Great  Rann,  and  the  eastern  the  Little  Rann 
Cuthbert  (kHth'bert)  town,  X  of  Randolph  co.  Georgia,  pop.  3. 

Cutro  (kob'tro)  comm.  Catanzaro  prov.  Calabria,  Italy,  pop.  5. 

Cutrofiano  (kob'tro-fya'no)  comm.  Lecce  prov.  Apulia,  Italy,  pop.  5. 

Cuttack  i  kii-tak')  dist.  of  Orissa,  in  Bihar  and  Orissa  prov.  Br.  India,  3,654  □  pop.  2,109.  — 
its  #  and  *  of  Orissa,  pop.  51. 


Crefeld.  See  Krsfeld. 
OreBpy.  See  Crepy. 

Cressy.  See  Ceecy-en-Pon 


THtEll. 

Creta.  See  Cretb. 

Crnagora.  See  Montenegro. 


Crocodile  River.  See  Limpopo 

River. 

Crooked  Lake.  See  Keuka  Lake. 


Crotona.  See  Cotrone. 
Csallokoz  See  Schutt,  Great. 
Cdcuta.  See  San*  Jose  de  C. 


Cuda.  See  Coa. 

Cularo.  See  Grenoble. 
Culm.  Var.  of  Kulm. 


Culmflee.  Var.  of  Kulmseb. 

Cumbre.  La.  or  Cumbre  Pass 
Uspallata. 


See 


ale  senate  c&re,  Am,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofa  ;  eve,  event,  end,  recent,  maker 
food,  foot  •  out,  oil ;  chair ;  go  ;  sing,  iDk  ;  then,  thin ;  nature,  verdure  (250) ; 


;  Ice,  Ill ;  old,  6bey,  orb,  Sdd,  s5ft,  connect ;  use,  unite,  dm,  up,  circus,  menil ; 
K  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  ach(144) ;  boN:  yet ;  zh  =  zin  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Gcidk. 
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Outtyhunk  Island  (kut'T-hHrik')  at  entrance  of  Buzzards  bay,  Massachusetts. 
Cuxliaven  ( kooks-lia'IJn)  spt.  vil.  Hamburg,  Germany,  pop.  comm.  15. 

Cuyaba  (koo'ya-ba')  city,  %  of  Matto  Grosso  state,  Brazil,  pop.  34. 

Cuyahoga  (kl'd-ho'ga)  past.  co.  NE  0.  463  O  pop.  637,  X  Cleveland. 

Cuyahoga  Falls,  vil.  Summit  co.  O.  on  Cuyahoga  river,  pop.  4. 

Cuyahoga  River, _riv.  NKO.  ab.  100  m.  long,  tiows  into  Lake  Erie. 

Ouyapo  (koo'ya-po')  pueblo  (pop.  16)  &  town  (pop.  6),  Nueva  Ecija  prov.  Philippine  isls. 
Cuyo  (koo'yo)  pueblo  (pop.  13)  &  isl.  (21  □  pop.  8),  Paragua  prov.  Philippine  islands. 
Ouyunl  (koo'yoo-ne')  riv.  300  m.  long,  Venezuela  and  British  Guiana. 

Cuzco  (koos'ko  ;  268)  dept.  S  Peru,  156,311  □  pop.  430. —  city,  its  #  pop.  26. 

Cyclades  (sik'la-dez)  group  of  isls.  -Egean  sea,  1,050  □  pop.  130,  a  nome  of  Greece,  # 
Herraoupolis;  chief  islands,  Andros,  Tinos,  Naxos,  Amorgos,  Melos. 

Oydnus  (sTd'nfts)  historic  riv.  Cilicia  or  mod.  Adana  vilayet,  Asia  Minor.  See  Adana. 
Cydonia  (si-do'nf-d)  auc.  city,  Crete,  on  whose  site  is  modern  Kanea. 

Cyme  (si'me)  city  of  anc.  iEolis,  Asia  Minor,  on  W  coast. 

Cynoscephalae  (sTn'Bs-sgf'ri-le)  two  hills,  Thessaly,  Greece;  battles  364  &  197  B.  c. 
Oynthiana  (sln'thT-Sn'd)  city,  X  of  Harrison  co.  Kentucky,  pop.  4. 

Cyprus  (si'prils)  isl.  Medit.  sea,  3,584  □  pop.  274,  #  Nikosia  ;  British  dependency. 
Oyrenaica  (sTr'e-na'T-ka)  anc.  country  of  N  Africa  corresponding  nearly  to  mod.  Barca, 
to  which  the  name  is  often  applied. 

Oyrene  (si-re'ne)  anc.  city  &  ter.  Barca,  Tripoli ;  founded  by  Greeks  624  B.  c. ;  original 
capital  of  Cyrenaica. 

OyzlCUS  ( siz'T-kus)  anc.  city  on  peninsula  of  same  name,  modern  Kapu  Dagh  (ka'poo 
daz')  Sea  of  Marmora  ;  naval  battle  off  its  shore  410  b.  c. 

Czechowitz  (chpK'o-vIts)  Pol.  CzechOWlce  (chgK'o-ve'tsg)  town, Silesia, Austria,  pop.  7. 
Czegldd  (tseg'lad)  town  with  magistracy,  Pest-Pilis-Solt-Kiskun  co.  Hungary,  pop.  34. 
Czernowltz  (chiSr'no-vYts)  town,  #  of  Bukowina,  Austria,  pop.  87. 

Czersk  (tsSrsk  ;  Pol.  cliSrsk)  vil.  West  Prussia  prov.  Prussia,  pop.  comm.  7. 
Czestochowa  ((‘lieN'stn  Ko'va)  Puss.  Chenstokhov  (chSu'stS-KSi')  town,  Petrokov  govt. 
Poland,  Russia,  pop.  70. 

Czortkow  (ch6rt'k56f)  comm.  Galicia,  Austria,  pop.  5. 

Czortowlec  (eliSr-tfi'vySts)  comm.  Galicia,  Austria,  pop.  5. 
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Dacca  (dSk'd)  div.  of  Bengal,  Br.  India,  15,937  □  pop.  12,038.  —  dist.  of  Dacca  div.  2,782 □ 
pop.  2,960.  —  cml.  city,  #  of  Dacca  div.  &  dist.  pop.  109. 

Dachau  (daK'ou)  market  town,  Upper  Bavaria,  Germany,  pop.  6. 

Dacia  (da'shl-d)  Roman  prov.  bet.  Carpathians  &  Danube  river.  See  Dacian,  a. 

Dade  (dad)  co.  S  Fla.  2,733  □  pop.  12,  X  Miami.  —  co.  N  W  Ga.  186  □  pop.  4,  X  Trenton. 

—  co.  S  W  Mo.  501  □  pop.  16,  X  Greenfield.  —  City,  city,  X  of  Pasco  co.  Fla.  pop.  1. 
Dadeville  (dad'vll)  town,  X  of  Tallapoosa  co.  Alabama,  pop.  1. 

Dagestan  or  Daghestan  (da'ggs-tau')  govt,  on  N  side  of  Caucasus  ruts.  Transcaucasia, 
Russia,  11,471  □  pop.  689,  #  Temirkhanshura. 

Dago  (dag'Q')  isl.  Esthonia  govt.  Baltic  sea,  Russia,  371  □. 

Dagupan  (da-goo'pan)  coast  pueblo,  Paugasinan  prov.  Luzon,  Phil,  islands,  pop.  21. 
Dahlak  Archipelago  (d<vlak')  ill  Red  sea,  off  Massaua,  pop.  2  ;  belongs  to  Italy. 
Dahlhausen  (dal'hou'zen)  mfg.  vil.  Westphalia,  Prussia,  pop.  comm.  11. 

Dahme  (da'me)  town,  Brandenburg,  Prussia,  on  Dahme  river,  pop.  6. 

Dahomey  (da-ho'ma  ;  da'lio-ma')  colony,  Fr.  W.  Africa,  41,313  □  pop.  902,  ^  Porto  Novo. 

See  Dahoman,  a. —  native  kingdom  in  this  colony,  #  Abomey. 

Daimiel  (di'mySl')  mfg.  town,  Ciudad  Real  prov.  Spain,  pop.  comm.  16. 

Daiquiri  (dl'ke-re')  barrio  of  Caney  dist.  Oriente  prov.  Cuba,  pop.  2. 

Dairen  (dl'rgn')  formerly  Dalny  (dal'y’-ni)  Chin.  Talien  or  Talienwan  (ta'IT-Sn'wan') 
spt.  city,  #  of  the  Japanese  leased  ter.  of  Kwantung,  S.  Manchuria,  pop.  62. 

DaitOte  (dl'to'ta)  town,  part  of  Tailioku  city,  Formosa,  pop.  47. 

Dakahlieh  (da'ka-le'yS)  prov.  Lower  Egypt,  1,017  □  pop.  912,  %  Mansura. 

Dakar  (da-kar')  spt.  Senegal,  near  Cape  Verde,  #  of  French  West  Africa,  pop.  25. 
Dakhel  (da'Kel)  oasis,  Egypt,  lat.  25°  30'  N,  Ion.  29°  E. 

Dakota  (da-ko'td)  name  by  U.  S.  statute  of  riv.  (often  called  James  riv.)  N.  &  S.  Dak.  to 
Missouri  riv.  —former  ter.  U.  S.  A.  now  North  Dakota  &  South  Dakota.  —  co.  E  Minn. 
599  □  p.  25,  X  Hastings.  —  co.  NE  Nebr.  253  □  p.7,  X  Dakota. 

Dalaguete  (da'la-ga'ta)  pueblo  (pop.  21),  &  town  (pop.  5),  Cebu,  Philippine  islands. 
Dalai  Nor  (da-li'  nor')  or  Hulon  (hoo'lbn')  lake  (?ior),  W  Manchuria,  in  49°  N,  118°  E. 
Dale,  co.  S  E  Ala.  563  □  pop.  22,  X  Ozark.  —  bor.  Cambria  co.  Pa.  pop.  2. 

Dalelf  (dal'elv')  riv.  250  m.  long,  Sweden,  flows  into  Gulf  of  Bothnia. 

Dalfsen  (dalf's^n)  vil.  &  comm.  Overijssel  prov.  Netherlands,  pop.  comm.  6. 

Dalhart  (d&l'hart)  city,  X  of  Dallam  co.  Dallam  &  Hartley  cos.  Texas,  pop.  3. 

Dalhousle  (d51-hob'zi)  co.  South  Australia,  Australia,  pop.  7.  —  co.  Victoria,  Australia, 
pop.  18.  —  town  &  hill  station,  Gurdaspur  dist.  Punjab,  Br.  India,  pop.  8. 

Dallas  (da-le'a6)  town,  Almeria  prov.  Spain,  near  Mediterranean  sea,  pop.  comm.  8. 
Dalkeith  (dSl-keth')  burgh,  Edinburghshire,  Scotland,  bet.  N.  &  S.  Esk  rivs.  pop.  7. 
Dallam  (dSl'dm)  co.  N  W  Tex.  1,532  □  pop.  4,  X  Dalhart. 

Dallas  (dSl'ds)  agr.  co.  SW  cen.  Ala.  957  □  pop.  53,  X  Selma.  —  co.  S  cen.  Ark.  679  □ 
pop.  13,  X  Fordyce.  —  co.  S  W  cen.  Io.  589  □  pop.  24,  X  Adel.  —  co.  S  W  cen.  Mo. 
543  □  pop.  13,  X  Buffalo  —  co.  NE  Tex.  859  □  pop.  136.  —  city,  its  X  pop.  92.  —  town, 
X  of  Paulding  co.  Ga.  p.  1.  —  city,  Hancock  &  Henderson  cos.  Ill.  p.  1.  —  town,  Gaston 
co.  N.  C.  pop.  1.  —  city,  X  of  Polk  co.  Ore.  pop.  2.  —  city,  Gregory  co.  S.  Dak.  pop.  1. 
Dallastown  (-toun)  bor.  York  co.  Pa.  6  m.  S  E  of  York,  pop.  2. 

Dalles,  The  (dSlz)  city,  X  of  Wasco  co.  Ore.  on  Columbia  river,  pop.  5. 

Dalmatia  (dSl-ma'sln-d)  crownland,  Austria,  4,954  □  pop.  646,  #  Zara. 

Dalston  (dOl'stfcn)  dist.  Hackney  met.  bor.  NE  London,  England. 

Dalton  (-tftn)  city,  X  of  Whitfield  co.  Ga.  pop.  5.  —  town,  Berkshire  co.  Mass.  pop.  4. 
Dalton  in  Furness  (ffir'ngs)  town  &  par.  Lancashire,  England,  pop.  11  ;  iron  mines. 
Dalupiri  (da'loo-pe're)  isl.  Babuyanes  group,  Cagayan  prov.  Philippine  islands,  24  □.  — 
isl.  Samar  prov.  Philippine  islands,  11  □  pop.  2. 

Daly  (da'll)  co.  South  Australia,  Australia,  pop.  21. 

Daly,  Mount,  mt.  Elk  range,  Col.  13,193  ft.  high. 

Ddlya  (dal'yo)  Croat.  Dalj  (dXl'y’)  Verocze  co.  Slavonia,  Hungary,  on  Danube  riv.  p.  6. 
Daman  (dd-man')  Port.  Damao  (dii-mouN')  Port,  settlement,  Bombay,  India,  148  □  pop. 
56.  —  its  %  pop.  6. 

Damanhur  (da'man-hoor')  town,  %=  of  Behera  prov.  Lower  Egypt,  pop.  39. 

Damar  (dd-mar')  town  with  citadel,  Yemen,  Arabia,  pop.  20. 

Damaraland  (dSm'd-rd-lSnd'  :  G.  da'ma-ra-lant')  N  part  of  Ger.  Southwest  Africa. 
Damariscotta  River  (dSm'd-rTs-kot'd)  nav.  inlet  of  sea,  Lincoln  co.  Maine. 

Damar  Islands  (da'mar)  group  ill  Banda  sea,  Du.  E.  Indies,  259  □. 

Damascus  (dd-mas'kds)  town,  Washington  co.  Va.  pop.  1.  —  chief  city  of  Syria,  pop.  150, 
one  of  the  most  ancient  cities  of  the  world. 

DfimbOVi|a  (dim'bo-ve'tsa)  dept,  in  Great  Wallachia,  Roumania,  1,334  □  pop.  258. 
Damietta  (d£m'i-gt'd)  Ar.  Dimyat  (dim-yat')  cml.  town,  Egypt,  on  branch  Nile  riv.  8  m. 
from  sea,  pop.  29. 

Damme  (dam'e)  comm.  Oldenburg,  Germany,  pop.  5. 

Damodar  (da'mo-dar)  nav.  riv.  ab.  368  m.  long,  India;  flows  into  Hooglily  river. 

Damoh  (dum'o)  dist.  of  Jubbulpore  div.  Central  Provs.  &  Berar,  Br.  India,  2,816  □  pop. 
333.  —  its  #  pop.  13. 

Dampier  (dSm'per)  co.  New  South  Wales,  Australia,  pop.  6. 

Dampier  Archipelago,  off  N  W  coast  of  Australia,  lat.  21°  S. 

Dampier  Strait,  channel  between  Waigeu  &  New  Guinea  islands.  —  channel  bet.  Neu- 
Pommern  &  New  Guinea  islands. 

Dampremy  (daN'pra'me')  town,  Hainaut  prov.  Belgium,  pop.  comm.  13  ;  coal  mines. 
Dana,  Mount  (da'nd)  peak,  Sierra  Nevada,  Cal.  12,992  ft.  high. 

Danbury  (d5n'ber-T)  city,  a  X  of  Fairfield  co.  Conn.  pop.  20. 

Danby  fdSn'bi)  town,  Rutland  co.  Vermont,  pop.  1. 

Dane  (dan)  agr.  co.  S  Wis.  1,202  □  pop.  77,  X  Madison. 


Danforth  (dSn'fwrth)  town,  Washington  co.  Maine,  pop.  1. 

Dangla  (dang'la)  mt.  range,  Tibet,  33°  N,  90°-97°  E,  ht.  20,000  feet. 

Dangra  Yum  (daq'gra  yoom')  lake,  45  m.  long,  Tibet,  in  31°  N,  86°  30-  E. 

Dangs,  The  (dangz)  tract  of  country,  N  Bombay  pres.  India,  ab.  999  □  pop.  19;  consists 
of  14  petty  states. 

Danielson  (dSn'Tl-sdn)  bor.  Windham  co.  Conn,  on  Quinebaug  river,  pop.  3. 

Danish  West  Indies,  former  name  of  the  Virgin  Islands  op  the  United  States. 

Danli  (dan-le')  town,  Honduras,  pop.  8. 

Dannemora  (dSn'e-mo'rd;  201)  vil.  Clinton  co.  N.  Y.  pop.  1;  state  prison.  —  (Sw.  d&n'- 
n£-moo'ra)  town,  Upsala  prov.  Sweden,  pop.  12;  iron  mines. 

Dannevirke  (dSn'e-vGrk)  co.  (pop.  8)  &  bor.  (pop.  3)  North  Isl.  New  Zealand. 

Dan  River,  nav.  riv.  Va.  &  N.  C.  200  m.  long. 

Dansville  (dSnz'vtl)  vil.  Livingston  co.  N.  Y.  42  m.  S  of  Rochester,  pop.  4. 
Dantumadeel  (dan'tii-ma-dal')  vil.  &  comm.  Friesland,  Netherlands,  pop.  comm.  12. 
Danube  (d£n'ub)  Ger.  Donau  (do'nou)  Hung.  Duna  (doo'nb)  anc.  Danu'bius  or  Is'ter 
(lower  course)  riv.  Europe,  1,770  m.  long,  flows  into  Black  sea.  —  circle,  Wiirtteinberg, 
Germany,  2,417  □  pop.  569. 

Danublan  Principalities,  former  name  for  Moldavia  and  Wallachia  (now  in  Roumania). 
Danvers  (dSn'verz)  town,  Essex  co.  Massachusetts,  pop.  9. 

Danville  (-vil)  city,  X  of  Vermilion  co.  Ill.  pop.  28.  —  town,  X  of  Hendricks  co.  Ind.  pop. 
2.  —  city,  X  of  Boyle  co.  Ky.  pop.  5.  —  bor.  X  of  Montour  co.  Pa.  pop.  8.  —  town,  Cale¬ 
donia  co.  Vt.  pop.  2. —  city,  geographically  in  Pittsylvania  co.  Va.  3  □  pop.  19. 

Danzig  (dan'tsiK)  govt.  dist.  West  Prussia  prov.  Prussia,  3,073  □  pop.  742.  —  mfg.  &  cml. 

spt.  city,  its  #  pop.  170,  on  Mottlau  river. 

Danzig,  Bay  of,  inlet  of  Baltic  sea,  coast  of  Prussia. 

Dapitan  (da-pe'tan)  former  mil.  dist.  N  Mindanao,  now  part  of  Moro  prov.  Philippine 
islands,  2,015  □  pop.  24. 

Dapsang  (dup-sung')  mt.  Himalayas,  Kashmir,  28,103  ft. ;  near  Godwin- Austen. 

Darab  (dd-rab')  town,  Farsprov.  Persia,  130  m.  S  E  of  Shiraz,  pop.  12. 

Daram  (da-ram')  isl.  W  of  Samar,  Philippine  islands,  35  □  pop.  4. 

Darbhanga  (dur-buq'ga;  134)  dist.  of  Tirhut  div.  Bihar  and  Orissa  prov.  Br.  India,  pop. 
2,930.  —  its  #  pop.  66. 

Darby  (dar'bi)  bor.  Delaware  co.  Pa.  pop.  6. 

Dardanelle  (dar'dd-n61')  town,  a  X  of  Yell  co.  Ark.  pop.  2. 

Dardanelles  (dar'dd-nSlzQarcc.  Hellespon'tus,  narrow  strait,  width  1  to  4  m.  length  40  m. 

between  Europe  and  Asiatic  Turkey. 

Dare,  co.  E  N.  C.  377  □  pop.  5,  X  Manteo  ;  includes  Roanoke  island. 

Daressalam  or  Dar  es  Salaam  (dar  es  sa-lam')  spt.  #  of  German  E.  Africa,  pop.  24. 
Darfur  (dar'foor')  country,  Anglo-Egypt.  Sudan,  Africa,  170,000  □  pop.  750,  #  El  Fasher. 
DargO  (dar'go)  co.  Victoria,  Australia,  pop.  6. 

Darien  (da'rT-Sn')  town,  Fairfield  co.  Conn.  pop.  4.  —  (pron.  da'rT-Sn)  city,  X  of  McIntosh 
co.  Ga.  pop.  1. 

Darien,  Gulf  Of  (da'rT-gn' ;  Sp.  da're-Sn')  bet.  coasts  of  N  W  Colombia  &  N  E  Panama. 
Darjeeling  or  Darjiling  (dar-je'ltng)  frontier,  dist.  N  Bengal,  Br.  India,  1,1 64  □  pop.  266. 

—  town  &  sanatorium,  its  %,  pop.  (including  Jalapaliar  &  Lebong)  25. 

Darke  (dark)  co.  W  O.  586  □  pop.  43,  X  Greenville. 

Darlaston  (dar'lds-t&n)  mfg.  town,  Staffordshire,  England,  pop.  17 ;  coal  &  iron. 

Darling,  nav.  riv.  Australia,  1,160  m.  long,  flows  into  Murray  river. 

Darling  Range,  mt.  range,  300  m.  long,  S.  W.  div.  W.  Australia,  parallel  with  the  coast. 
Darlington  (dar'ling-tfin)  co.  NE  S.  C.  605  □  pop.  36,  X  Darlington. —  town,  X  of  Dar¬ 
lington  co.  S.  C.  pop.  4.  —  city,  X  of  Lafayette  co.  Wis.  pop.  2.  —  mfg.  mun.  bor.  Durham 
co.  England,  on  Skerne  riv.  pop.  56. 

Darmstadt  (darm'shtat)  town,  #  of  Hesse  &  of  Starkenburg  prov.  W  Germany,  pop.  87. 
Darnbtal  (dar'na'tal')  town  &  comm.  dept.  Seine-Inferieure,  Fr.  2  m.  E  of  Rouen,  p.  7. 
Daro,  Mount  (da'ro)  highest  mt.  in  Sierra  Leone,  Africa,  4,395  ft. 

Darrang  (dur-rung')  dist.  N  Assam  prov.  Br.  India,  3,418  □  pop.  377,  #  Tezpur. 
Dart'ford,  mfg.  town,  Kent  co.  England,  on  Darent  riv.  14  m.  S  E  of  London,  pop.  24. 
Dart'moor,  table-land,  S  Devonshire,  England,  about  25  m.  long ;  prison. 

Dartmouth  (dart'mwth)  town,  Bristol  co.  Mass.  pop.  4.  —  spt.  town,  Halifax  co.  Nova 
Scotia,  Can.  on  Halifax  bay,  pop.  5.  —  spt.  mun.  bor.  Devonshire,  Eng.  on  Dart  riv.  pop.  7. 
Darton  (dar'tSn)  par.  &  urban  dist.  W.  Riding,  Yorkshire,  England,  pop.  urban  dist.  9. 
Daru  (da'rdo)  lake,  Tibet,  in  31°  N,  87°  40'  E. 

Daruvar  (d5'roo-var)  comm.  Pozsega  co.  Slavonia,  Hungary,  pop.  3 ;  mineral  springs. 
Darwaz  (dar-waz')  or  Darvaz  (-vaz')  khanate,  S  E  Bokhara,  Asia;  part  now  in  Afghanistan. 
Darwen  (dar'wgn)  mun.  bor.  Lancashire,  England,  pop.  40. 

Darwin  (dar'wTn )  formerly  Palmerston  (pam'er-stwn)  town,  #  of  Northern  Territory, 
Australia,  on  Port  Darwin,  pop.  1. 

Daryabad  (dur'ya-bad')  town,  Bara  Banki  dist.  United  Prove.  Br.  India,  pop  6. 

Daryal  Pass  (dar-yal')  gorge,  Caucasus  mts.  bet.  Tiflis  &  Vladikavkaz  ;  military  road. 
Dasht  (du8ht)  riv.  S  W  Baluchistan,  flows  into  Arabian  sea ;  255  m.  long. 

Daspalla  (dus-pul'a)  tributary  state  of  Orissa,  E  India,  568  □  pop.  52. 

Data  (da-ta')  mt.  Lepanto-Bontoc  prov.  Luzon,  Philippine  islands,  7,364  ft. 

Datia  (dut'T-a)  native  state,  Bundelkliand  Agency,  cen.  India,  911  □  p.  174.  —  its  #  p.  24. 
Datteln  (dat'eln)  comm.  Westphalia  prov.  Prussia,  pop.  13. 

Daudnagar  (doud-nug'dr)  town,  Gaya  dist.  Bengal,  pop.  10. 

Daulatabad  (dou'lut-a-bad')  town  &  remarkable  fortress,  Hyderabad  state,  India,  pop.  2. 
Daulis  (dS'lTs)  anc.  city  of  Phocis,  Greece. 

Dauphin  (dS'fTn)  co.  cell.  Pa.  521  □  pop.  136,  X  Harrisburg ;  coal  mines. 

Dauphlnd  (doffe'na')  old  prov.  France,  now  in  depts.  Dr6me,  Hautes-Alpes,  &  Isere. 
Dauphin  Island  (dS'fTn)  Ala.  W  of  Mobile  bay,  in  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

Davao  (da'vou)  inlet,  S  E  coast  of  Mindanao,  Philippine  islands.  —  former  mil.  dist.  S  Min¬ 
danao,  now  a  dist.  of  Moro  prov.  Phil.  isl.  9,707  □  pop.  65. 

Davenport  (d5v'£n-port)  city,  X  of  Scott  co.  Io.  pop.  43.  —  town,  X  of  Lincoln  co.  Wash, 
pop.  1.  —  co.  Queensland,  Australia,  pop.  19. 

Daventry  (dXv'£n-trI ;  local  also  dan'trT,  d6u'-)  bor.  Northamptonshire,  England,  pop.  4. 
David  (da-veth';  146)  town,  W  Panama,  pop.  15. 

David  City  (da'vTd)  city,  X  of  Butler  co.  Nebr.  about  63  m.  W  of  Omaha,  pop.  2. 

Davids  Island  (da'vTdz)  in  Long  Island  sound,  N.  Y.  ;  a  military  station. 

Davidson  (da'vTd-sim)  co.  W  cen.  N.  C.  569  □  pop.  29,  X  Lexington.  —  co.  N  cen.  Tenn. 

511  □  pop.  149,  X  Nashville.  —  town,  Mecklenburg  co.  N.  C.  pop.  1. 

Davidson.  Mount,  mt.  7,870  ft.  high,  W  Nev.  ;  silver  mines. 

Davie  (da'vT)  co.  W  cen.  N.  C.  258  □  pop.  13,  X  Mocksville. 

Daviess  (da'vTs)  co.  S  W  Ind.  433  □  pop.  28,  X  Washington.  — co.  N  W  Ky.  478  □  pop. 

41,  X'Owensboro.  — co.  N  W  Mo.  564  □  pop.  18,  X  Gallatin. 

Davis  (da'vTs)  agr.  co.  S  Io.  501  □  pop.  13,  X  Bloomfield.  —  co.  N  Ut.  275  □  pop.  10,  X 
Farmington,  —town,  Murray  co.  Okla.  pop.  1.  —  town,  Tucker  co.  W.  Va.  pop.  3. 
Davison  (da'vT-swn)  co.  S  E  S.  Dak.  432  □  pop.  12,  X  Mitchell. 

Davis  Strait,  N.  America,  connects  Baffin  bay  with  Atlantic  ocean. 

Davos-Platz  (da-vos'-plats')  vil.  Grisons  canton,  Switz.  ;  resort ;  pop.  Davos  comm.  12. 
Dawdon  (dS'dwn)  par.  Durham  co.  Eng.  coextensive  with  Seaham  Harbour,  pop.  16. 
Dawes  (d6z)  co.  N  W  Nebr.  1,402  Dpop.  8,  X  Chadron. 

Dawley  (do'll)  urban  dist.  Shropshire,  England,  pop.  8. 

Dawlish  (dS'lTsh)  coast  town,  Devonshire,  England,  pop.  4 ;  seaside  resort. 

Dawson  (d6's/7n)  co.  N  Ga.  216  Dpop.  5,  X  Dawsonville.  —  co.  NE  Mont.  13,231  □  pop. 
13,  X  Glendive.  —  co.  cen.  Nebr.  985  □  pop.  16,  X  Lexington.  —  co.  NW  Tex.  903  □ 
pop.  2,  X  Lamesa.  —  town,  X  of  Terrell  co.  Ga.  pop.  4.  —  vil.  Lac  qui  Parle  co.  Minn, 
pop.  1.  —  city,  Yukon  ter.  Canada,  in  the  Klondike,  on  Yukon  river,  pop.  3. 

Dawson  Springs,  Hopkins  co.  Kentucky,  pop.  1. 

Dax  (daks)  or  Ax  (aks)  anc.  A'qu.®  Augus't.*,  town,  dept.  Landes,  France,  pop.  9,  comm. 

11  ;  hot  saline  springs  ;  a  watering  place. 

Day,  co.  N  E  S.  Dak.  1,061  □  pop.  14,  X  Webster. 

DaytOll  (da'tihi)  city,  Campbell  co.  Ky.  pop.  7.  —  mfg.  city,  X  of  Montgomery  co.  O.  pop. 

117.  —  city,  X  of  Rhea  co.  Tenn.  pop.  2.  —  city,  X  of  Columbia  co.  Wash.  pop.  2. 
Daytona  (da-to'nd)  town,  Volusia  co.  Fla.  on  Halifax  river,  pop.  3. 

De  Aar  (de  Sr')  vil.  N  cen.  Cape  prov.  U.  of  South  Africa,  pop.  2. 


Cydonia.  See  Kanea. 
CyrnoB.  See  Corsica. 
Cyrus.  See  Kura. 
Cythera.  See  Cerigo. 


I  Czaslau.  See  (5aslau. 
Daghestan.  See  Dagestan, 
i  Dahlen.  Var.  of  Rheindahlen. 


Daichiu.  SeeTAiCHU. 

D&lja.  Var.  of  Dalya. 

Dantzic. 

See  Danzig. 

Daihoku.  See  Taihoku. 

Dalldorf.  See  Wittenau. 

Danum 

See  Doncaster. 

Dainan.  See  Tainan. 

Dalny.  See  Dairen. 

Dar-el-Beida.  See  Casablan- 

Dalj  See  Dalya. 

Danmark.  See  Denmark. 

CA. 

Darien.  Isthmus  of.  See  Pana¬ 
ma,  Isthmus  of. 

Darjiling.  See  Darjeeling. 
Darvaz.  See  Darwaz. 


□  means  equare  miles  ;  #,  capital ;  X,  co.  seat ;  agr.,  agricultural ;  cml.,  commercial ;  mfg.,  manufacturing  ;  min.,  mining;  6pt.,  seaport;  tp.,  township  ;  vil.,  village. 
Population  is  given  in  nearest  thousands  :  2  =  1,500  to  2,499  ;  3  =:  2,500  to  3,499,  etc. ;  less  than  1,000  not  given.  See  Abbreviations ,  p.  2379. 
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Dead  Sea,  anc.  La'cus  Asfhalti'tbs,  salt  lake,  S  Palestine,  46  m  Ion 
about  10  m.;  about  1,300  ft.  below  level  of  Mediterranean  sea. 

Dead'WOOd,  city,  X  of  Lawrence  co.  South  Dakota,  pop.  4. 

Deaf  Smith,  co.  N  W  Tex.  1,549  □  pop.  4,  X  Hereford. 

Deal  (del)  spt.  mun.  ber.  Kent  co.  England,  on  North  sea,  8  m.NEof  Dover  pop  11 
Deal  Island,  isl.  in  Chesapeake  bay,  Somerset  co.  Maryland. 

Dean,  Forest  Of  (den)  Gloucestershire,  Eng.  117,560  acres  ;  iron  and  coal  mines 
Dearborn  (der'bitrn)  co.  SE  Iud.  313  □  pop.  21,  X  Lawrenceburg. 

Dease  strait  (des)  channel  in  Arctic  oc.  E  of  Coronation  gulf. 

Death  Valley,  Inyoco.  Cal.  E  of  Panamint  mts. ;  300-400  ft.  below  sea  level. 

DebO  (da'bo)  lake,  150  m.  S  W  of  Timbuktu,  Upper  Senegal  &  Niger  col.  Fr  W  Africa 
Debreczen  (dS'brg-tsSu)  city  with  municipal  rights,  X  of  &  geographically  in  Haidu 
co.  Hungary,  369  □  pop.  93. 

DebschwitZ  (dep'shvlts)  vil.  Reuss-Gera  principality,  Germany,  pop.  8. 

Decapolis  (de-kSp'6-Hs)  region,  N  Palestine,  E  &  W  of  Jordan,  orig.  league  of  ten  cities 
Decatur  (de-ka'tur)  co.  S  W  Ga.  823  □  pop.  29,  X  Bainbridge.  —  co.  S  E  Iud.  378  □  pop 
20,  X  Greensburg.  —  co.  S  Io.  533  □  pop.  16,  X  Leon.  — co.  N  \V  Kan.  891  □  pop  9  X 
Oberlin.  —  co.  W  Tenn.  288  □  pop.  10,  X  Decaturville.  —  city,  Morgan  co.  Ala.  pop.  4  — 
town,  X  of  Dekalb  co.  Ga.  pop.  2.  —  city,  X  of  Macon  co.  Ill.  pop.  31 .  —  city,  X  of  Adams 
co.  Ind.  pop.  4.  —  vil.  Van  Buren  co.  Mich.  pop.  1.  —  town,  X  of  Wise  co.  Tex.  pop.  2. 
Decazeville  (de-kaz'viil')  min.  &  mfg.  town,  dept.  Aveyron,  France,  pop.  11,  comm.  14. 
Decherd  (dSk'erd)  town,  Franklin  co.  Tennessee,  pop.  1. 

Deccan  or  Dekkan  (dSk'an)  region,  S  India,  bet.  Narbada  &  Kistna  rivs. 

Deckertown  (dek'er-toun')  bor.  Sussex  co.  New  Jersey,  pop.  1. 

Decorah  (de-ko'rd)  city,  X  of  Winneshiek  co.  Iowa,  pop.  4. 

Dedeagach  (dS-de'a-gach')  coast  town,  N  shore  of  the  Aegean  sea. 

Dedham  (dSd'dm)  town,  X  of  Norfolk  co.  Massachusetts,  pop.  9. 

Dee  (de)  riv.  70  m.  long,  Eng.  &  N  Wales.  —  riv.  90  m.  long,  Aberdeenshire,  Scotland.— 
lake  &  riv.  50  m.  long,  Kirkcudbrightshire,  Scotland. 

Deel  (del)  riv.  Limerick  co.  Ireland,  flows  into  Shannon  river. 

Deep  Bottom,  hamlet,  Henrico  co.  Va.;  important  during  the  Civil  War. 

Deep  River,  Guilford  co.  N.  C.  to  Cape  Fear  river. 

Deep'water,  city,  Henry  co.  Mo.  pop.  1. 

Deer  Creek,  riv.  Madison,  Pickaway  &  Ross  cos.  O.  flows  into  Scioto  river. 

Deer'fleld,  riv.  Vt.  &  Mass,  flows  into  Conn.  riv.  —  town,  Franklin  co.  Mass.  pop.  2. 
Deer  Isle,  isl.  in  Penobscot  bay,  &  town,  Hancock  co.  Maine,  pop.  2. 

Deer  Lodge,  co.  W.  Mont.  749  □  p.  13,  X  Anaconda. —  town,  X  of  Powell  co.  Mont.  p.3. 
Deer,  Old  (der)  par.  Aberdeenshire,  Scotland,  pop. 4;  hence,  Gaelic  “Book  of  Deer.” 
Defiance  (de-fi'ans)  co.  NW  O.  405  □  pop.  24.  —  city,  its  X  pop.  7. 

De  Funiak  Springs  (de  fu'nl-Sk)  town,  X  of  Walton  co.  Florida,  pop.  2. 

Deggendorf  (dSg'en-dfirf)  town,  Bavaria,  Germany,  on  Danube  river,  pop.  7. 

DegO  (dS'go)  comm.  Genoa  prov.  Liguria,  Italy,  pop.  2  ;  battle  1796. 

De  Graff  jde  graf')  vil.  Logan  co.  O.  on  Miami  river,  pop.  1. 

Dehra  (da'ra)  town,  #  of  Dehra  Dun  dist.  United  Provs.  Br.  India,  pop.  28. 

Dehra  Dun  (doon)  diet.  Meerut  div.  United  Provs.  Br.  India,  1,209  □  pop.  205,  #  Dehra. 
Deir  (dS  -er')  or  Ed-deir  (Sd'-)  town,  #  of  Zor  mutessarifat,  Syria,  on  Euphrates  riv.  p.  20. 
Dekalb  (de-k51b')  co.  N  E  Ala.  786  □  pop.  28,  X  Fort  Payne,  -  co.  N  W  cen.  Ga.  272  □ 
pop.  28,  X  Decatur.  —  co.  N  III.  638  □  pop.  33,  X  Sycamore.  —  co.  N  E  Ind.  370  □  pop.  26, 
X  Auburn.  —  co.  N  W  Mo.  425  □  pop.  13,  X  Maysville.  —  co.  cen.  Tenn.  311  □  pop.  16, 
X  Smithville.  —  city,  Dekalb  co.  Ill.  pop.  8. 

Deiagoa  Bay  (dgl'a-go'd)  inlet,  Indian  ocean,  Portuguese  East  Africa. 

De  Land  (de  15nd')  town,  X  of  Volusia  co.  Florida,  pop.  3 ;  Stetson  univ. 

Delano  (dSl'a-no)  vil.  Wright  co.  Minnesota,  pop.  1. 

Delano,  Mount  (dSl'd-no)  peak,  Rocky  mts.  Mont.  10,200  ft.  high. 

Delatite  (dSl'd-tit)  co.  Victoria,  Australia,  pop.  22. 

Delatyn  (d6-la'tTn)  comm.  Galicia,  Austria,  pop.  8. 

Delavan  (d§l'ri-v5n)  city,  Tazewell  co.  Ill.  pop.  1.  —  city,  Walworth  co.  Wis.  pop.  2. 
Delaware  (d81'd-w£r)  riv.  350  m.  long,  rises  in  N.  Y.  flows  into  Delaware  bay.—  middle  Atl. 
state,  U.  S.  A.  1,965  □  pop.  202,  ^  Dover.  See  hundred,  n  3,  Blue  Hen  State,  Dia¬ 
mond  State.  —  co.  E  Ind.  392  □  pop.  51,  X  Muncie.  —  co.  E  Io.  571  □  pop.  18,  X  Man¬ 
chester.  —  co.  SE  N.  Y.  1,449  □  pop.  46,  X  Delhi. —co.  cen.  O.  445  □  pop.  27,  X  Dela¬ 
ware.  —  co.  NE  Okla.  794  □  pop.  11,  X  Jay.  —  co.  S  E  Pa.  185  □  pop.  118,  X  Media.  — 
city,  X  of  Delaware  co.  O.  pop.  9.  —  City,  city,  Newcastle  co.  Del.  on  Del.  riv.  pop.  1. 
Delaware  Bay,  estuary,  Atlantic  ocean,  bet.  E  Delaware  &  S  New  Jersey. 

Delaware  Water  gap,  vil.  &  summer  resort,  Monroe  co.  Pa.  in  the  Delaware  Water  Gap, 
the  narrow  gorge  of  the  Delaware  riv.  through  Kittatinny  mts. 

Deldmont  (de-la'mbN')  Ger.  Delsberg  (dSls'bgrK)  town,  Bern  canton,  Switzerland,  pop. 
comm.  6. 

De  Leon  (de  le-5n')  town,  Comanche  co.  Texas,  pop.  1. 

Delford  (dSl'ferd)  bor.  Bergen  co.  New  Jersey,  pop.  1. 

Delfshaven  (dSlfs'ha'ven)  former  spt.  town  S.  Holland,  Neth.  now  part  of  Rotterdam. 
Delft  (delft)  town  &  comm.  S.  Holland,  Netherlands,  pop.  comm.  3*|.  See  delftware,  n. 
Delfzijl  (deif-zll')  comm.  Groningen,  Neth.  at  mouth  of  Ems  river,  pop.  9. 

Delgado,  Cape  (dSl-ga'do)  cape,  at  N  limit  of  Portuguese  E.  Africa,  Indian  ocean. 

Delhi  (del'hi)  vil.  X  of  Delaware  co.  N.  Y.  pop.  2.  —  ( pron .  dSPe)  prov.  &  chief  commis- 
sionership,  British  India,  S  E  of  Punjab,  557  D  pop.  392.  —  city,  its  #  &  #  of  Indian 
Empire,  on  Jumna  riv.  pop.  233.  See  Peacock  Throne.  —  See  Dilli  ( Gaz .). 

Deli  (d61'e)  town,  N  Sumatra,  noted  for  tobacco  plantations. 

Delianuova  (da'lya-nwS'va)  comm.  Reggio  di  Calabria  prov.  Italy,  pop.  6. 

Deliceto  (da'le-cha'to)  comm.  Foggia  prov.  Italy,  about  4  m.  SE  of  Bovino,  pop 
DelitZSCh  (da'ITch)  mfg  town,  Prussian  Saxony,  on  Lober  river,  pop.  13. 

Delium  (de'lT-wm)  anc.  spt.  Boeotia,  Greece,  on  E  coast ;  battle  424  b.  c. 

Dell  Rapids,  city,  Minnehaha  co.  S.  Dak.  on  Big  Sioux  river,  pop.  1. 

Dellys  (dg-les')  spt.  town,  Algeria,  49  m.  E  of  Algiers,  pop.  town  3,  comm.  15. 
Delmenhorst  (d81'men-horst')  mfg.  &  cml.  town,  Oldenburg,  Germany,  pop.  23. 

Del  Norte  (dSl  n6rt')  mill.  co.  N  W  Cal.  1,024  □  pop.  2,  X  Crescent  City. 

DelOS  (de'lbs)  modern  Gr.  Delos  ( fche'lbs)  or  Dele  (the'lye)  celebrated  isl.  Cyclades  group, 
Greece,  2  □.  See  Delian,  a.  .  . 

Delphi  (dSl'fi)  city,  X  of  Carroll  co.  Ind.  on  Deer  creek,  pop.  2.  —  town  in  Phocis,  anc. 

Greece,  containing  oracle  of  Apollo.  See  Delphian,  a.,  Pythian,  a.,  Pytho  (Gaz.) 
DelphOS  (d61'f<5s)  city,  Allen  &  Van  Wert  cos.  Ohio,  pop.  5. 

Delray  (dSl-ra')  vil.  Wayne  co.  Mich.  3  m.  S  W  of  Detroit,  P°P-  ».  _ 

Delta  co.  W  Col.  1,201  □  pop.  14.  —  city,  its  X  pop.  2.  —  co.  N  Mich.  1,1690  pop.  30,  X 
Escanaba.  —  co.  N  E  Tex.  261  □  pop.  15,  X  Cooper.  —  vil.  Fulton  co.  O.  pop.  2. 

Delta  Amacuro  (dSl'tS  a/ma-koo'ro)  ter.  E  Venezuela,  S.  Am.  15,522  □  p.  7,  #  Tucupita. 
Delvinon  (d§l'vT-non)  town,  Albania,  45  m.  N  W  of  Janina,  pop.  8. 

Demarcation  Point,  cape,  Arctic  oc.  marking  boundary  bet.  Brit.  America  &  Alaska. 
Demavend  (dSm'a-vSnd')  mt.  over  18,000  ft.  high,  Elburz  chain,  N  Persia. 

Demerara  (dgm'er-a'ra)  riv.  about  200  m.  long,  British  Guiana,  S.  America,  flows  into 
Atlantic  ocean.  —  co.  British  Guiana,  pop.  86,  X  Georgetown. 

,  New  Mexico,  pop.  2. 

*  ~  "  '  .  45  m.  N  E  of  Salomki,  pop.  8. 


Deming  (dgm'Ing)  vil.  Luna  -  .  - 

Demir— Hlssar  (da-mer'-hls'sar')  town,  formerly  Turkish 
Demmin  (dS-men')  mfg.  town,  Pomerania  prov.  Prussia  pop.  12 
Demonte  (da-mon'ta)  comm.  Cuneo  prov.  Piedmont,  Italy,  pop.  b. 

Dernopolis  (de-mbp'o-lls)  city,  Marengo  co.  Ala.  on  Tombigbee  river,  pop.  2. 

Dernotika  ( de-m5t'I-ka ;  mod.  Gr.  the-m8'tT-k&)  town,  formerly  Turkish,  -3  m.  S  V,  o. 

Adrianople,  pop.  12.  „ 

Denaln  (de-n£N'i  min.  town,  dept.  Nord,  France,  pop.  2 o,  comin.  27. 

MkrFhi 1  8pp  Denbighshire  ( Gaz.).  —  mun.  bor.  X  of  Denbighshire,  IV ales,  p.  * . 
Denb  Ihshlre  ihfr) or DmwXmin.  &  past.  co.  N  Wales,  666  □  pop  145,  X  Denbigh. 
Dender  (dgiFdSr)  riv  250  m  long,  E  Anglo-Egyptian  Sudan,  flows  into  Blue  Nile  river 
Dendermonde^dgn'dgr-mSu'de)  b-.  Termonde  (tSr'm8Nd')  ft.  town,  E.  Flanders,  Bel- 


gium,  pop.  comm.  10.  .  .  0 

Dftndron  fd£n'dr8i0  town,  Surry  co.  \  lrgmia,  pop.  Z. 

Denia  (da'nva)  anc.  Dia'nium,  coast  city,  Alicante  prov.  Spain,  pop.  comm.  1«. 

DeS  son  MSnH-Sn  city,  X  of  Crawford  co.  Io.  pop.  3.  -  city  Grayson  co.  Tex.  pop.  14. 
Denlzli  (dSn'Tz-le'),  or  Denlzlu  (-lii')  town,  Smyrna  vilayet.  Asia  Minor,  pop. 


greatest  breadth  |  Denmark  (dSn'mark)  town,  Bamberg  co.  S.  C.  pop.  1.  —  Danish  Danmark  (dan'mark) 
kingdom,  N  W  Europe,  consisting  of  Jutland  peninsula  and  a  group  of  isl6.  Baltic  sea, 
15,046  □  pop.  2,757,  with  the  Faroes,  15,586  □  pop.  2,775,  #  Copenhagen.  See  army 
organization,  legislature,  n.,  Dannebrog,  n. 

Denmark  Strait,  bet.  Greenland  &  Iceland ;  130  m.  wide. 

DennewitZ  (dSn'e-vits)  vil.  Brandenburg  prov.  Prussia  ;  battle  1813. 

Dennis  (dSn'is)  town,  Barnstable  co.  Massachusetts,  pop.  2. 

Dennison  (dSn'T-swn)  vil.  Tuscarawas  co.  Ohio,  pop.  4. 

Denny  and  Dunipace  (dSn'T,  dun'T-pas)  burgh,  Stirlingshire,  Scotland,  pop.  5. 

Dent,  co.  S  E  cen.  Mo.  746  □  pop.  13,  X  Salem. 

Dent  du  Midi  (daN'  dii  me'de')  mt.  10,690  ft.  high,  Switzerland,  on  border  of  Savoie. 
Denton  (deu'tftn)  co.  N  Tex.  952  □  pop.  31.  —  city,  its  X  pop.  5.  —  town,  X  of  Caroline  co. 

Md.  pop.  1.  —  urban  dist.  Lancashire,  England,  pop.  17. 

D'Entrecasteaux  Islands  (daN'tre-kas'to')  group,  E  of  New  Guinea,  Pacific  oc.  1,200  □; 
British  ;  belong  to  Ter.  of  Papua. 

Denver  (dSn'ver)  coextensive  cml.  city  &  co.  #  of  Col.  58  □  pop.  213;  university. 
Deoband  (de'6-bund';  da'-)  town,  Saharanpur  dist.  United  Provs.  Br.  India,  pop.  20. 
Deogarh  (de'o-gur';  da'-)  town,  Santal  Parganas  dist.  Bengal,  Br.  India,  pop.  9. 

Deoli  (de-o'le)  town  &  cantonment,  Ajmer-Merwara  prov.  Br.  India,  pop.  6. 

Depere  (de-per')  city,  Brown  co.  Wis.  on  right  bank  Fox  river,  pop.  4. 

Depew  (de-pu')  vil.  Erie  co.  N.  Y.  10  m.  E  of  Buffalo,  pop.  4. 

Deposit  (de-p5z'it)  vil.  Broome  <Jfe  Delaware  cos.  N.  Y.  pop.  2. 

Deptford  (dgt'ferd)  met.  bor  S  part  of  London,  England,  pop.  109. 

Depue  (de-pu')  vil.  Bureau  co.  Illinois,  pop.  1. 

De  Queen  (de  kwen')  city,  X  of  Sevier  co.  Arkansas,  pop.  2. 

Dera  Ghazi  Khan  (da'ra  ga'ze'  Kan')  dist.  of  Multan  div.  Punjab,  Br.  India,  5,306  □  pop. 
500.  —  its  #  near  Indus  riv.  pop.  28. 

Dera  Ismail  Khan  (Ts'ma-el'  Kan')  S  dist.  of  North-West  Frontier  Prov.  British  India, 
3,780  □  pop.  256.  —  its  #  near  Indus  riv.  pop.  32. 

Derajat  (da'rd-jat')  level  tract  bet.  Indus  riv.  &  Sulaiman  mts.  N  India;  now  divided  bet. 

dists.  of  Dera  Ghazi  KhanAr  Dera  Ismail  Khan. 

Derbent  (dSr-bSnt')  ft.  town  Dagestan  govt.  Russia,  on  Caspian  sea,  pop.  16. 

Derby  (dflr'bi)  city,  New  Haven  co.  Conn.  pop.  9.  —  (pron.  dflr'bl ;  diir'bT ;  see  in  Vocab.). 

See  Derbyshire  {Gaz.).  —  mfg.  co.  bor.  X  of  Derbyshire,  Eng.  on  Derwent  river,  pop.  123. 
Derbyshire  (dflr'bl-  ;  dar'bt-slier  ;  cf.  Derby,  n.)  or  Derby,  min.  &  mfg.  co.  England, 
1,016  □  pop.  683,  X  Derby. 

Derecske  (d6'rech-kg)  comm.  Bihar  co.  Hungary,  13  m.  S  of  Debreczen,  pop.  9. 

Derg,  Lough  (Iok  dgrg  ;  dflrg)  lake,  Galway,  Tipperary  &  Clare  cos.  Ireland,  traversed 
by  Shannon  riv.  —  lake,  SE  Donegal  co.  Ireland.  See  St.  Patrick’s  Purgatory. 

De  Ridder  (de  rid'er)  town,  Calcasieu  par.  Louisiana,  pop.  2. 

Dermott  (dtir'mtft)  town,  Chicot  co.  Arkansas,  pop.  2. 

Derna  (der'na)  spt.  town,  Barca,  Tripoli,  Africa,  pop.  6. 

Demis  (der'nes)  Nerr.  DrniS  (dSr'nTsh)  comm.  Dalmatia,  Austria,  pop.  24. 

Derry  (dSr'T)  town,  Rockingham  co.  N.  H.  pop.  5.  —  bor.  Westmoreland  co.  Pa.  pop.  3. 

—  abbreviation  for  Londonderry,  Ireland. 

Deruta  (da-roo'ta)  comm.  Perugia  prov.  Italy,  pop.  6. 

Derwent  (dfir'went)  riv.  Derbyshire,  England,  flows  into  Trent  riv.  —  riv.  60  m.  long, 
Yorkshire,  Eng.  flows  into  Ouse  riv.  —  riv.  Cumberland  co.  Eugland,  flows  into  Solway 
firth.  — riv.  130  m.  long,  S  Tasmania,  Australia. 

Derwentwater  (-wo'ter)  picturesque  lake,  3  m.  long,  Cumberland  co.  England. 

Dds  (dash)  town  with  magistracy,  #  of  Szolnok-Doboka  co.  Transylvania,  Hungary,  p.  11. 
Desaguadero  (da-sa'gwa-feha'ro  ;  146)  riv.  about  190  in.  long,  Bolivia,  Lake  Titicaoa  to 
Lake  Poopo.  —  See  Salado,  Rio  (Gaz.). 

Des  Arc  (dgz  ark')  town,  a  X  of  Prairie  co.  Arkansas,  pop.  1. 

Deschutes  (da'shoot')  riv.  320  m.  long,  Ore.  flows  into  Columbia  river. 

Desemboque  (da'z§N-bo'ke)  town,  Minas  Geraes  state,  Brazil,  pop.  5. 

Desenzano  sul  LagO  (da'sen-dza'no  sool  la'go)  comm.  Brescia  prov.  Italy,  pop.  6. 
Desespoir.  Cape  (da'zSs'pwar')  promontory,  Gaspt5  oo.  Quebec  prov.  Canada. 

Desha  (de-sha')  co.  S  E  Ark.  747  □  pop.  15,  X  Arkansas  City. 

Deshima  (da'she'ma)  artificial  isl.  600  ft.  long,  250  ft.  broad,  opp.  Nagasaki,  Japan. 
Deshler  (dSsh'ler)  vil.  Henry  co.  Ohio,  37  m.  SW  of  Toledo,  pop.  2. 

Desio  (dez'yo)  comm.  Milan  prov.  Lombardy,  Italy,  11  m.  N  of  Milan,  pop.  12. 

Ddsirade  (da'ze'rad')  isl.  dependency  of  Guadeloupe,  Fr.  W.  Indies,  11  □  pop.  2. 

De  Smet  (de  smet')  city,  X  of  Kingsbury  co.  South  Dakota,  pop.  1. 

Des  Moines  (de  moin')  riv.  total  length  about  500  m.  rises  in  S  W  Minn,  flows  into  Missis¬ 
sippi  riv.  near  Keokuk,  Io.  —  co.  SE  Io.  409  □  pop.  36,  X  Burlington,  —  mfg.  city,  X  of 
Polk  co.  and  #  of  Io.  on  Des  Moines  riv.  pop.  86  ;  seat  of  Drake  university. 

Desna  (dySs-na')  riv.  550  m.  long,  Russia,  flows  into  the  Dnieper  river. 

De  Soto  (de  so'to)  co.  S  Fla.  3,754  □  pop.  14,  X  Arcadia.  —  par.  N  W  La.  872  □  pop.  28, 
X  Mansfield.  —  co.  N  Miss.  475  □  pop.  23,  X  Hernando.  —  city,  Jefferson  co.  Mo.  pop.  5. 
Des  Plaines  (de  plan')  riv.  150  m.  long,  S  E  Wis.  to  Kankakee  riv.  —  vil.  Cook  co.  Ill  pop. 2. 
Dessau  (des'ou)  mfg.  town,  #  of  Anhalt  duchy,  N  Germany,  pop.  57. 

Desvres  (dgv'r’)  town  &  comm.  dept.  Pas-de-Calais,  France,  pop.  5. 

Detmold  (d6t'mold;  Ger.  det'molt)  town,  #  of  Lippe,  Germany,  on  Werre  river,  pop.  14. 
Detroit  (de-troit')  X  of  Wayne  co.  and  chief  city  of  Mich,  on  Detroit  riv.  pop.  466;  uni¬ 
versity.  See  City  of  the  Straits,  —  city,  X  of  Becker  co.  Minn.  pop.  3. 

Detroit'  River,  25  m.  long,  Lake  St.  Clair  to  Lake  Erie,  bet.  U.  S.  A.  &  Ontario,  Can. 
Dettlngen  (det'Tng-^n)  vil.  Lower  Franconia,  Bavaria,  pop.  1 ;  battle  1743. 

Deuben  (doi'ben)  mfg.  vil.  Saxony  kingdom,  Germany,  near  Dresden,  pop.  comm.  11. 
Deuel  (du'cl)  co.  W  Nebr.  439  □  pop.  2,  X  Chappell.  —  co.  E  S.  Dak.  632  □  pop.  8,  X 
Clear  Lake. 

Deurne  (dflrn)  comm.  Antwerp  prov.  Belgium,  pop.  12.  —  vil.  &  comm.  N.  Brabant, 
Netherlands,  pop.  comm.  7. 

Deutschbrod  (doich'brot')  min.  town,  Bohemia,  Austria,  pop.  comm.  9. 
Deutsch-Eylau  (doich'-I'lou)  town,  West  Prussia  prov.  Prussia,  pop.  10. 
Deutsch-Krone  (  kio'ne)  town,  West  Prussia  prov.  Prussia,  pop.  8. 

Deutsch-Piekar  (-pe'kar)  town,  Silesia  prov.  Prussia,  pop.  9. 

Deutsch-Wllmersdorl  (-vTl'mers-d6rf)  officially  Berlin-Wilmersdorf,  comm.  Bran¬ 
denburg,  Prussia,  pop.  110. 

Deutz  (doits)  former  town,  Rhine  Prov.  Prussia,  on  Rhine  riv.  now  part  of  Cologne. 
Deux-Sbvres  (dfl'-se'vr’)  mfg.  &  agr.  dept.  W  France,  2,338  □  pop.  338,  Niort. 

Ddva  (da'v6)  Ger.  Diemrlch  (  dem'rtK)  tn.  with  magistracy,  Hunyad  co.  Hungary,  pop.  9. 
Ddvavanya  (da'v5-van-y5)  comm.  Jasz-Nagykun-Szolnok  co.  Hungary,  pop.  14. 
Deventer  (d5v'gn-ter)  cml.  &  ft.  town  &  comm.  Overijssel  prov.  Neth.  pop.  comm.  28. 
Ddville-lbs-Rouen  (da'vel'-la-roo'aN')  town  &  comm.  dept.  Seine-Inf grieure,  Fr.  p.  7. 
Devils  Lake,  city,  X  of  Ramsey  co.  N.  Dak.  on  Devils  lake,  pop.  5.  —  salt  lake,  NE  part 
of  N.  Dakota. 

Devine  (de-vin')  town,  Medina  co.  Texas,  pop.  1. 

Devizes  (de-vFz6z)  cml.  mun.  bor.  Wiltshire,  England,  pop.  7. 

Devon  (dSv'iin)  riv.  Perthshire  &  Clackmannanshire,  Scotland.  —  See  Devonshire  (Gaz.). 

—  co.  Tasmania,  pop.  31. 

Devonport  (-port ;  201)  spt.  county  bor.  Devonshire,  England,  pop.  82.  —  bor.  suburb  of 

Auckland,  New  Zealand,  pop.  7.  _ 

Devonshire  (-sher)  or  Devon,  min.  &  past.  co.  S  W  Eng.  2,612_D  pop.  700,  X  Exeter. 
Dewas  (da-was')  twin  states,  Malwa  Agency,  Central  India,  Senior  Branch  446  □  pop.  62, 
Junior  Branch  440  □  pop.  55.  —  their  #  pop.  16. 

Dewey  (du'T)  co.  W  Okla.  989  □  pop.  14,  X  Taloga.  —  co.  N  S.  Dak.  1,907  □  pop.  1.  — 
city,  Washington  co.  Okla.  pop.  1. 

Dewitt  (de-wit')  co.  cen.  Ill. 415 □  pop.  19,  X  Clinton.  —  co.  S  Tex.  879  □  pop.  24,  X  Cuero. 

—  city,  Clinton  co.  Io.  pop.  2. 

Dewsbury  (duz'ber-T)  mfg.  mun.  bor.  West  Riding,  Yorkshire,  Eng.  on  Calder  riv.  p.  53. 
Des'ter,  town,  Penobscot  co.  Me.  pop.  4.  —  city,  Stoddard  co.  Mo.  pop.  2.  —  vil.  Jefferson 
co.  N.  Y.  pop.  1. 

Dharni  (da'me;  147)  native  state,  Punjab,  India,  16  m.  W  of  Simla,  India,  26  □  pop.  5. 
Dhampur  (dam'poor' ;  147)  town,  Bijnor  dist.  United  Provs.  British  India,  pop.  7. 
Dhandhuka  (dtin-doo'kd  ;  147)  town,  Ahmadabad  dist.  British  India,  pop.  10. 

Dhar  (dar;  147)  native  state,  Bhopawar  Agency,  Cen.  India,  1,775  □  p.  142.  —  its  #  p.  1 
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Dharampur  (dfir'tinr-poor')  native  state,  N  Bombay  pres.  India,  704  □  p.  101.  —  its  #  p.  6. 
Dharwar  (dar-war')  dist.  of  S.  div.  Bombay  pres.  Br.  India,  4,602  □  p.1,026.  —  its  #  p.  33. 
Dhaulagiri  (dou'la-ge're  ;  147)  peak,  26,826  ft.  high,  Himalaya  mts.  Nepal,  N  India. 
Dhenkanal  (d8i)'ka-naF;  147)  native  state,  Orissa,  India,  1,463  □  pop.  274.  —  its  #  pop.  6. 
Diliban  (dTb'an)  anc.  Dibon  (dl'bSu)  ruins  of  ancient  city,  Palestine.  See  Moabite  stone. 
Dholera  (do-la'ra;  147)  town,  Ahmadabad  dist.  Brit.  India,  near  Cambay  gulf,  pop.  10. 
Dholka  (dol'kd  ;  147)  town,  Ahmadabad  dist.  Bombay  pres.  Brit.  India,  pop.  15. 
Dholpur  (dol'pbor')  native  state,  Rajputana  Agency,  India,  1,197  □  p.  263.  —  its#  p.  19. 
Dhor  el  Khodib  (dor  51  Ko'dtb)  highest  mt.  of  Lebanon  chain,  Syria,  10,060  ft. 
Dhrangadhra  (drai/ga-drii;  147)  native  state,  Kathiawar,  W  India,  1,156  □  pop.71. 
Dhulia  (doo'le-a ;  147)  town,  #  of  W.  Khandesh  dist.  Bombay,  Br.  India,  pop.  25. 
Dlablerets  (dya/ble-rg')  mt.  10,645  ft.  high,  Bernese  Alps,  Valais,  Switzerland. 

Diablo  (de-ii'blo  ;  dt-Sb'lo)  peak,  Coast  range,  Cal.  3,849  ft.  high. 

Dlablotin,  Morne  (morn'  dyu'blo'tilN')  peak,  4,746  ft.  Dominica,  W.  Indies. 

Diala  (de-a'la)  riv.  Bagdad  vilayet,  Turkey  in  Asia,  flows  into  Tigris  riv.  near  Bagdad. 
Dlamantina  (dya/man-te'na)  city,  Minas  Geraes  state,  Brazil,  South  America,  pop.  13. 
Diamond  (di'a-mund)  town,  Parke  co.  Indiana,  pop.  1. 

Diamond,  Cape,  promontory,  Canada ;  citadel  of  Quebec  on  it. 

Diamond  Head,  landmark,  Honolulu  harbor,  Hawaiian  isls.  761  ft.  high. 

Diamond  Peak,  a  peak  of  the  Cascade  range,  Lane  co.  Ore.  8,807  ft.  high. 

Diamond  Point,  Sumatra  isl.  W  boundary  of  Strait  of  Malacca. 

Dlarbekr  (de-ar/b6k',r)  vilayet,  Kurdistan,  Turkey  in  Asia,  14,480  □  pop.  472.  —  anc. 
Am'ida,  its  #  city,  on  Tigris  riv.  pop.  38. 

Dlbal  (de-ba/e)  town,  Bulandshahrdist.  United  Provs.  of  Agra  &  Oudh,  Br.  India,  pop.  11. 
Dibra  (dib'ra)  town,  Albania,  54  m.  N  W  of  Monastir  &  near  Black  Drin  riv.  pop.  12. 
Dickens  (dlk'Snz ;  -Tnz  ;  151)  co.  N  W  Tex.  881  □  pop.  3,  X  Dickens. 

Dickenson  (dlk'Sn-swn)  co.  S  W  part  of  Va.  325  □  pop.  9,  X  Cliutwood. 

Dickey  (dTk'T)  co.  S  N.  Dak.  1,142  □  pop.  10,  X  Ellendale. 

Dickinson  (dlk'Tn-s&n)  co.  N  W  Io.  376  □  pop.  8,  X  Spirit  Lake.  —  agr.  co.  E  cen.  Kan. 
838  □  pop.  24,  X  Abilene.  —  co.  N  W  Mich.  776  □  pop.  21,  X  Iron  Mountain.  —  city, 
X  of  Stark  co.  N.  Dak.  pop.  4. 

Dickson  (dlk's’n)  co.  N  cen.  Tenn.  549  □  pop.  20,  X  Charlotte.  —  bor.  Lackawanna  co. 

Pa.  pop.  9.  —  town,  Dickson  co.  Tenn.  pop.  2. 

Dlcomano  (de'ko-ma'no)  comm.  Florence  prov.  Tuscany,  Italy,  pop.  6. 

Dlodenhofen  (de'dgn-ho'f^n)  Fr.  Thionville  (tybN'vel')  ft.  town,  Alsace-Lorraine,  Ger¬ 
many,  on  Moselle  river,  pop.  14. 

Diego  Ramirez  (dya'go  ra-me'ras)  isl.  group  S  Pacific  oc.  60  m.  SW  of  Cape  Horn. 
DlegO-Suarez  (-swa'ras)  harbor  &  town  near  N  end  of  Madagascar  island,  pop.  10.  — 
prov.  extreme  N  Madagascar,  pop.  23,  X  Antsirane,  pop.  13. 

Dieppe  (de-gp')  town,  dept.  Seine-Inferieure,  France,  on  Eng.  channel,  p.  23,  comm.  24. 
Diest  (dest)  mfg.  town,  Brabant  prov.  Belgium,  on  Demer  river,  pop.  comm.  8. 

Dleuze  (dyfiz)  salt-mining  town,  Alsace-Lorraine,  Germany,  pop.  6. 

Dig  (deg)  town,  Bharatpur  state,  India,  20  m.  N  of  Bharatpur,  pop.  15  ;  palace  ruins. 
Dlgby  (dig'bT)  co.  W  S  W  Nova  Scotia.  —  its  X  pop.  1. 

DlghtOll  (di'tiin)  town,  Bristol  co.  Massachusetts,  pop.  2. 

Dignano  (de-nya'no)  town,  Istria,  Austria,  48  m.  S  S  E  of  Trieste,  pop.  6,  comm.  11. 
Digne  (den'y’)  town,  dept.  Basses-Alpes,  France,  pop.  5,  comm.  7. 

Digoin  (de'gwSN')  town,  dept.  Sa6ne-et-Loire,  France,  on  Loire  river,  pop.  5,  comm.  6. 
Dihong  (de'h5ng')  the  middle  course  of  the  Brahmaputra  river. 

Dijon  (de'zhoN')  mfg.  &  cml.  fortified  city,  #  dept.  C6te-d’Or,  France,  on  Ouche  river, 
pop.  68,  communal  pop.  77  ;  cathedral ;  university. 

Dikoa  (de'ko-a)or  Dikwa  (de'kwa)  town,  Ger.  Bornu,  Kamerun,  S  of  Lake  Chad,  p.  50. 
Dilli  (dll'S)  or  Delhi  (dSl'fc)  town,  #  of  Portuguese  Timor,  on  N  coast,  pop.  3. 

Dillingen  (dTl'Tng-en)  town,  Bavaria,  S  Germany,  on  left  bank  Danube  riv.  pop.  6.  — 
vil.  Rhine  Prov.  Prussia,  pop.  comm.  8. 

Dillon  (dTl'fin)  co.  N  E  S.  C.  471  □  p.  23.— its  X  p.  2.— city,  X  of  Beaverhead  co.  Mont.  p.  2. 
Dlllonvale  (-vaP)  vil.  Jefferson  co.  Ohio,  pop.  2. 

Dilman  (del'man')  town,  Azerbaijan  prov.  Persia,  pop.  5-6. 

Dilolo  (de-lo'lo)  lake,  E  Angola,  near  Belgian  Congo,  Africa,  in  11°  30'  S,  22°  20/  E. 
Dimmit  (dlm'Tt)  co.  S  Tex.  1,360  □  pop.  3,  X  Carrizo  Springs. 

Dinagat  (de-na'gat)  isl.  N  E  of  Mindanao,  Philippine  islands,  309  □  pop.  5.  —  its  #. 
Dinajpur  (de-naj'poor')  dist.  Bengal  prov.  3,946  □  pop.  1,688.  —  its  #  pop.  13. 

Dinan  (de'naN')  town,  dept.  C6tes-du-Nord,  France,  on  Ranee  river,  p.  9,  communal  p.  11. 
Dinant  (de'naN')  town,  Namur  prov.  Belgium,  on  Meuse  river,  pop.  8. 

Dlnapore  (dl'n’a-por')  or  Dinapur  (-poor')  tn.  Patna  dist.  Bihar  and  Orissa,  Br.  Ind.  p.  34. 
Dinaric  Alps  (dT-nSr'Tk)  part  of  the  E  Alpine  mountain  system,  S  E  Europe. 

Dindigal  (dTn'dT-gulO  ft.  town,  Madura  dist.  Madras,  Br.  India,  pop.  25. 

Din  dings  (din-dYngz')  part  of  the  Straits  Settlements,  attached  to  Penang,  SW  coast  of 
Malay  pen.  consisting  of  Pangkor  or  Dinding  isls.  &  ter.  on  opp.  mainland,  265  □  p.  70. 
Dingwall  (dimg'wdl)  royal,  pari,  and  mun.  burgh,  X  Ross  &  Cromarty  co.  Scot.  pop.  3. 
Dinwiddle  (dln'wTd-T  ;  dTn-wtd'T)  co.  S  E  Va.  518  □  pop.  15,  X  Dinwiddie. 

Diosgyor  (de'osh-dydr)  town,  Borsod  co.  Hungary,  pop.  comm.  17. 

Direction,  Cape  (dt-rSk'shfin)  cape,  Cape  York  peninsula,  Queensland,  N  E  Australia. 
Dirk  HartOg  Island  (dfirk  har'tSg)  olf  W  coast  Australia,  crossed  by  26°  S,  239  □. 
Dirschau  (der'shou)  Pol.  Trzew  (chSf)town,  W.  Prussia  prov.  Prussia,  on  Vistula,  p.  17. 
Disappointment,  Cape,  S  W  Wash,  at  mouth  of  Columbia  riv.  —  on  S  coast  of  South 
Georgia  isl.  Atlantic  ocean. 

Disappointment  Islands,  group  in  the  N  of  Tuamotu  archipelago,  Pacific  ocean. 
Discovery  Bay,  inlet,  S  coast  of  Australia,  at  boundary  bet.  Vic.  &  S.  Australia. 

Disko  (dTs'ko)  isl.  of  Denmark,  in  Davis  strait,  W  of  Greenland;  coal  mines. 

Dismal  Swamp,  in  S  E  Va.  &  N  E  N.  C.  30  m.  long  ;  contains  Drummond  lake. 

Disna  (dyes-na')  town,  Vilno  govt.  Russia,  on  Disna  river,  pop.  8. 

Dlson  (de'zbN')  mfg.  comm.  Li5ge  prov.  Belgium,  pop.  11. 

District  of  Columbia,  on  Potomac  riv.  70  □  pop.  331;  contains  Washington,  the  #  of  the 
United  States  of  America.  See  federal  district  (  Vocab.). 

Dithmarschenl  dlt'mar-shen) region,  SW  Schleswig-Holstein,  Ger.  bet.  Elbe  &  Eider  rivs. 
Dlttersbach  (dlt'ers-baK)  min.  vil.  Silesia,  Prussia,  pop.  comm.  13. 

Diu  (de'6o)  isl.  &  spt.  town,  S  Kathiawar  peninsula,  India,  20  □  pop.  15 ;  Portuguese. 
Divernon  (di-vtir'imn)  vil.  Sangamon  co.  Ill.  pop.  2. 

Divide  (dT-vid')  co.  N  W  N.  Dak.  1,270  □  pop.  6,  X  Crosby. 

Divilacan  (de've-la'kan)  inlet,  N  E  coast  of  Luzon,  Philippine  islands. 

Dixfield  (diks'feld)  town,  Oxford  co.  Me.  on  Androscoggin  river,  pop.  1. 

Dix  Mountain  (dTks)  Adirondack  group,  Essex  co.  N.  Y.  4,842  ft.  high. 

Dixon  (dTk's’n)  co.  N  E  Nebr.  472  □  pop.  11,  X  Ponca.  —  city,  X  of  Lee  co.  Ill.  pop.  7. 
Dizful  (dez'fbol')  town,  N  W  part  of  Khuzistan  prov.  Persia,  pop.  30. 

P)  For  words  beginning  thus,  see  J-. 

Dmitrov  (d’me-trof')  town,  Moscow  govt.  Russia,  pop.  9. 

Dmitrovsk  (d’me-trSfsk')  town,  Orel  govt.  Russia,  pop.  7. 

Dnieper  (ne'per ;  Russ.  d’nyg'p’r)  uhc.Borys'thenes,  riv.  about  1,330  m.  long,  S  W  Russia. 
Dniester  (nes'ter;  Russ.  d’nySs't’r)  riv.  about  850  m.  long,  Austria  and  Russia. 

Doane,  Mount  (don)  mt.  in  Yellowstone  National  Park,  10,713  ft.  high. 

Dobbs  Ferry  (  d5bz)vil.  Westchester  co.  New  York,  pop.  3. 

Dobeln  (dfi'bcln)  town,  Saxony,  Germany,  35  m.  S  E  of  Leipzig,  pop.  20. 

Doberan  (do'be-ran')  town,  Mecklenburg-Schwerin,  Germany,  pop.  5;  watering  place. 
Dobrich  (db'brTch)  town,  Bulgaria,  25  m.  N  W  of  Varna,  pop.  17. 

Dobrogea  or  Dobrogia  (do-br6'zha)  or  Dobruja  (do-brdb'ja)  div.  Roumania,  consisting  of 
Constanta  &  Tulcea  depts.  W  of  Black  sea  to  Danube  riv.  5,998  □  pop.  390. 

Dobrzan  (dbb'zh&n)  comm.  Bohemia,  Austria,  pop.  6. 

Dobslna  (dop'she-nb)  Ger.  Dobschau  (dop'shou)  min.  town  with  magistracy,  GomOr  5s 
Kis-Hont  co.  Hungary,  pop.  5. 

Doce  (do'sa  ;  138)  riv.  360  m.  long,  Brazil,  S.  America,  to  Atl.  oc.  in  19°  37'  S. 

Doddridge  (dbd'rTj)  co.  N  W.  Va.  317  □  pop.  13,  X  West  Union. 

Dodge  (d<5j)  co.  S  cen.  Ga.  431  □  pop.  20,  X  Eastman.  —  co.  S  E  Minn.  440  □  pop.  12, 
X  Mantorville.  —  co.  E  Nebr.  531  □  pop.  22,  X  Fremont.  —  co.  SE  cen.  Wis.  897  □ 
pop.  47,  X  Juneau.  —  city,  X  of  Ford  co.  Kan.  pop.  3. 


Dodgevllle  (dbj'vll)  city,  X  of  Iowaco.  Wis.  pop.  2. 

Doetinchem  (dbb'tfnK-em)  comm.  Gelderland,  Netherlands,  pop.  6. 

Dogger  Bank  (dSg'er  ;  205)  submerged  sand  bank  in  cen.  North  sea  ;  fishing  grounds. 
Dog  Island,  8  coast  Fla.  separated  from  mainland  by  St.  George  sound. 

Dogllanl  (do-lya'ne)  comm.  Cuneo  prov.  Piedmont,  Italy,  pop.  6. 

Dohren  (dti'r£n)  former  vil.  Hanover  prov.  Prussia,  now  part  of  Hanover  city. 

Ddle  (dol)  town,  dept.  Jura,  France,  on  Doubs  riv.  pop.  12,  comm.  16.  —  or  La  Dole  (14) 
mt.  canton  of  Vaud,  16  m.  N  of  Geneva,  Switzerland,  about  5,505  ft.  high. 

Dolgelly  (dol-g5th'li  ;  193)  town,  Merionethshire,  Wales,  pop.  2. 

Dolgeville  (dolj'vll)  vil.  Fulton  &  Herkimer  cos.  New  York,  pop.  3. 

Dollna  (do-lye'na)  comm.  Galicia,  Aust.  pop.  10.  —  (do'le-na)  comm.  Istria,  Aust.  pop.  5. 
Dolj  (dblzh)  or  Doljiu  (dOl'zhe)  dept.  Little  Wallachia,  Roumania,  2,640  □  pop.  438. 
Dollar  Law  (d51'er  16)  mt.  Peeblesshire,  Scotland,  2,G80  ft.  high. 

Dollart  (dol'art)  gulf  of  North  sea,  10  m.  long,  7  m.  wide,  N  E  of  Netherlands. 

Dolnja  Tuzla  (dol'nyatooz'la)  circle,  Bosnia,  Aus.-Hung.  3,438  □  pop.  425.  —  its  #  p.  11. 
Dolo  (dd'lo)  comm.  13  m.  W  of  Venice,  Italy,  on  Brenta  river,  pop.  8. 

Dolomites  (dbl'6-mits)  or  Dolomite  Alps  (dol'6-mit),  division  of  the  Alps,  S  Tirol,  Aus¬ 
tria  and  N  W  Venetia,  Italy  ;  highest,  Marmolata,  11,020  ft. 

Dolores  (do-lo'rbs)  co.  S  W  Col.  1,043  □  p.  1,  X  Rico.  —  town,  Cordoba,  Argentina,  p.  8. 
Dolores  Hidalgo  (e-fcfeiil'go ;  146)  city,  Guanajuato,  Mexico,  pop.  7. 

Dolores  River,  about  250  m.  long,  Sail  Miguel  mts.  Col.  to  Grand  river,  Utah. 

Doltons  (dbl'timz)  vil.  Cook  co.  Ill.  16  m.  S  of  Chicago,  pop.  2. 

Domb  (domp)  vil.  Silesia,  Prussia,  pop.  comm.  14. 

Dombasle  (dbN'bal')  town,  dept.  Meurthe-et-Mo6elle,  France,  pop.  5,  comm.  7. 

Dombcs  (doNb)  region  with  numerous  lakes,  dept.  Ain,  France,  N  by  W  of  Lyon. 
Dombrau  (dom'brou)  Pol.  Dabrowo  (dON-bro'vo)  town,  Silesia,  Austria,  pop.  comm.  6. 
Dominica  (dbm'i-ne'ka)  Br.  isl.  a  presidency  of  Leeward  Isls.  col.  3050  pop.  34,  #  Roseau. 
Dominican  Republic  (do-mTn'T-kcn)  or  Santo  Domingo  (s4n'to  do-mlij'go)  republic, 
E  part  of  Haiti  isl.  W  Indies,  18,755  □  pop.  675,  #  Santo  Domingo. 

Domodossola  (do'mo-dds'so-la^comm.  Novara  prov.  Piedmont,  Italy,  pop.  5. 
Domremy-la-Pucelle  (ddN're-me'-la-pii'sSl')  small  vil.  dept.  Vosges,  F ranee ;  native 
place  of  Joan  of  Arc. 

Don,  riv.  York  co.  England,  55  m.  long.  —  riv.  Aberdeenshire,  Scotland,  62  m.  long. — 
Talar  Duna  (doo'na)  anc.  Tan'ais,  riv.  SE  Russia,  1,150  m.  long. 

Dona  Ana  (don'd  Su'd)  co.  S  New  Mex.  3,821  □  pop.  13,  X  Las  Cruces. 

Donada  (do-na'da)  comm.  Rovigo  prov.  Venetia,  Italy,  pop.  6. 

Donaldsonville  (d5n'dld-8wn-vTl')  town,  X  of  Ascension  par.  La.  on  Mississippi,  pop.  4. 
Donaueschingen  (do'nou-Ssh'Tng-en)  town,  Baden,  Germany,  pop.  4  ;  noted  library. 
Donauworth  (do'uou-vfirt')  town,  Schwaben,  Bavaria,  on  Danube,  pop.  5;  bat.  1704, 1805. 
DonawitZ  (do'na-vTts)  town,  Styria,  Austria,  pop.  8,  comm.  16. 

Don  Benito  (don  ba-ne'to)  town,  Badajoz  prov.  Spain,  pop.  comm.  19. 

Doncaster  (dbij'kds-ter)  anc.  Da'num,  mun.  bor.  West  Riding,  Yorkshire,  Eng.  pop.  31. 
Don  Cossacks,  Province  of  the  (don  kbs'Sks)  prov.  S  Russia  in  Europe,  63,532  □  pop. 

3,592,  #  Novocherkask.  See  Cossack,  n. 

Dondra  Head  (don'drd)  most  southerly  point  of  Ceylon. 

Donegal  (dSn'e-gol' ;  dSn'e-gdl')  co.  Ulster  prov.  Ireland,  1,870  □  pop.  1G8,  X  Lifford. 
Donets  (d5-ny<5ts')  riv.  S  Russia,  about  670  m.  long,  flows  into  Don  river. 

Dongen  (dSng'en)  vil.  &  comm.  N.  Brabant,  Netherlands,  pop.  comm.  7. 

Dongola  (d<5i}'go-ld)  prov.  N  Anglo-Egyptiau  Sudan,  #  Merowe.  —  or  New  Dongola,  town. 
See  Orde,  El  (Gaz.). 

Doniawerstal  (do'nya-wgUstal)  comm.  Friedland,  Netherlands,  pop.  5. 

Doniphan  (  d5n'T-fdn)  co.  N  E  Kan.  378  □  p.  14,  X  Troy.  —  city,  X  of  Ripley  co.  Mo.  p.  1. 
Donley  (don'll)  co.  N  W  Tex.  906  □  pop.  5,  X  Clarendon. 

Donnaeso  (dfin'n2s-G')  or  Donnao  (-n4-ti')  isl.  of  Norway,  in  Ranen  fiord,  Nordland  prov. 
Donnybrook  (d5n'T-brdok)  vil.  Dublin  co.  Ireland.  See  Donnybrook  Fair. 

Donora  (do-n6r'd)  bor.  Washington  co.  Pennsylvania,  pop.  8. 

Dooly  (doo'lT)  co.  S  W  cen.  Ga.  397  □  pop.  21,  X  Vienna. 

Doon  (doon)  riv.  Ayrshire,  Scotland,  flows  into  Firth  of  Clyde;  celebrated  by  Burns. 

Door  (dor)  co.  N  E  Wis.  469  □  pop.  19,  X  Sturgeon  Bay. 

Dora  Baltea  (do'ra  bal'ta-a)  riv.  99  m.  long,  Turin  prov.  Italy,  to  Po  river. 

Dorado  (do-ra'do;  146)  mun.  &  town,  San  Juan  dept.  Porto  Rico,  pop.  mun.  5. 

Dorah  (do'ra)  pass,  14,793  ft.  Hindu  Kush,  Afghanistan  to  Chitral. 

Dorak  (do'r4k)  town,  prov.  Khuzistan,  Persia,  about  220  m.  S  W  of  Ispahan,  pop.  6. 
Dorama  (do-ra'ma)  town,  Nejd,  cen.  Arabia,  pop.  8  ;  a  caravan  station. 

Dora  Riparia  (d6'ra  re-pa're-a)  riv.  78  m.  long,  Turin  prov.  Italy,  to  Po  river. 

Dorcheat  (d6r-chet')  riv.  Ark.  &  La.  flows  into  Biatineau  lake. 

Dorchester  (d6r'ch6s-ter)  co.  S  E  Md.  576  □  pop.  29,  X  Cambridge.  —  co.  S  S.  C.  613  □ 
pop.  18,  X  St.  George.  —  former  town  of  Norfolk  co.  Mass,  now  part  of  Boston.  — co. 
Quebec  prov.  Canada,  X  Sainte  Hen5dine.  —  anc.  Durnova'ria,  mun.  bor.  X  of  Dorset¬ 
shire,  England,  on  Frome  riv.  pop.  10. 

Dordogne  (dor'don'y’)  dept.  S  W  France,  3,561  □  pop.  437,  #  P5rigueux.  —  anc.  Duba'- 
niits,  riv.  S  W  France,  flows  into  Garonne  river. 

Dordrecht  (dbr'drgKt)  or  Dort  (d6rt)  comm.  South  Holland,  Netherlands,  pop.  46. 
Dordrecht,  town,  EUape  prov.  U.  of  S.  Africa,  pop.  2. 

Dore,  Monts  (iu6n  dor)  mt.  group,  dept.  Puy-de-D6me,  France  ;  highest  6,185  ft. 
Dorgali  (dor-ga'le)  comm.  Sassari  prov.  Sardinia,  Italy,  pop.  5. 

Doris  (do'rTs;  201)  anc.  country,  N  Greece,  S  of  Thessaly.  See  Dorian,  n. 

Dorking  (dOr'klng)  town,  Surrey  co.  England,  22  m.  SS  W  of  London,  pop.  8. 

Dormont  (dOr'mont)  bor.  Allegheny  co.  Pennsylvania,  pop.  1. 

Dornach  (dor'naK)  vil.  Alsace-Lorraine,  Germany,  pop.  commune  10. 

Dorna  Watra  (d6r'na  va'tra)  comm.  Bukowina,  Austria,  pop.  6. 

Dornbirn  (dorn'bTrn)  mfg.  town,  Vorarlberg,  Austria,  pop.  comm.  16. 

Dornoch  Firth  (d6r'n5K)  inlet  of  North  sea,  N  E  coast  of  Scotland. 

Dorogobuzh  (d<5'r<5-g5-bdosh')  town,  Smolensk  govt.  Russia,  popy9. 

Dorohoi  (do'ro-hoi')  dept.N  Moldavia, Roumania, 1,090  □  p.184.— ^tn.in  dept.  p.  comm.  14. 
Dorotheendorf  (do'ro-ta'en-dorf)  vil.  Silesia,  Prussia,  pop.  comm.  11. 

Dorrance  (d5r'ans)  bor.  Luzerne  co.  Pa.  10  m.  S  W  of  Wilkes-Barre,  pop.  4. 

Dorre  Island  (dor)  isl.  Western  Australia,  at  entrance  to  Shark  bay,  22  □. 

Dorrisville  (dor'Ts-vTl)  vil.  Saline  co.  Illinois,  pop.  1. 

Dorset  (dOr'sgt)  town,  Bennington  co.  Vt.  pop.  2.  — co.  Tasmania,  pop.  13 
Dorsetshire  (-slier)  or  Dorset,  maritime  co.  S  Eng.  978  □  #  pop.  223,  X  Dorchester. 
Dorsten  (dor'sten)  town,  Westphalia,  Prussia,  on  Lippe  river,  pop.  7. 

Dorstfeld  (dorst'fSlt)  min  vil.  Westphalia,  Prussia,  pop.  comm.  8. 

Dortmund  (dort'mdont)  mfg.  &  min.  town,  Westphalia,  Prussia,  on  Emscherriv.  pop.  214. 
Dos  Hermanas  (dos  gr-ma'nas)  town,  Seville  prov.  Spain,  pop.  comm.  10. 

Dothan  (do'than)  town,  X  of  Houston  co.  Alabama,  pop.  7. 

Douai  or  Douay  (doo'a')  ft.  mfg.  town,  dept.  Nord,  France,  on  Scarpe  river,  pop.  23, 
communal  pop.  36.  See  Douay  Bible. 

Douarnenez  (doo'ar'ne-nSs' ;  -n£z')  town  &  bay,  dept.  Finistere,  France,  pop.  town  14. 
Doubs  (doo)  anc.  Du'bis,  riv.  E  France,  about  270  m.  long,  flows  into  Sadne  riv.  —  dept. 

E  France,  2,052  □  pop.  300,  #  Besangon. 

Dougherty  (do'her-tT)  co.  S  W  Ga.  342  □  pop.  16,  X  Albany. 

Douglas  idug'lds)  agr.  co.  cen.  Col.  845  □  pop.  3,  X  Castle  Rock.  —  co.  N  W  Ga.  208  □ 
pop.  9,  X  Douglasville.  —  agr.  co.  E  Ill.  417  □  pop.  20,  X  Tuscola,  —  agr.  co.  E  Kan. 
469  □  pop.  25,  X  Lawrence.  —  agr.  co.  W  Minn.  648  □  pop.  18,  X  Alexandria.  —  agr.  oo. 

S  Mo.  804  □  pop.  17,  X  Ava.  —  agr.  co.  E  Nebr.  331  □  pop.  169,  X  Omaha.  —  agr.  <fc 
min.  co.  W  Nev.  733  □  pop.  2,  X  Genoa.  —  agr.  co.  S  W  Ore.  4,922  □  pop.  20,  X  Rose- 
burg.  —  co.  S  S.  Dak.  435  □  pop.  6,  X  Armour.  —  co.  cen.  Wash.  1,787  □  pop.  9,  X 
Waterville.  —  co.  N  W  Wis.  1,337  □  pop.  47,  X  East  End.  —  town,  Juneau  dist.  Alaska, 
p.  2.  —  city,  Cochise  co.  Ariz.  p.  6.  —  city,  X  of  Coffee  co.  Ga.  p.  4.  —  town,  Worces¬ 
ter  co.  Mass.  p.  2.  —  town,  X  of  Converse  co.  Wyo.  p.  2.  —  town,  #  Isle  of  Man,  p.  20. 
Douglasville  (-vTl)  town,  X  of  Douglas  co.  Ga.  20  m.  W  of  Atlanta,  pop.  1. 

Doullens  (doo'laN')  town,  dept.  Somme,  France,  pop.  5,  comm.  6. 

Doulon  (doo'lON')  former  comm.  dept.  Loire-Inf5rieure,  France,  on  Loire  river,  now  part 
of  Nantes,  pop.  13. 


Dlanium-  See  Denia. 

Dibon.  See  Dhi ban. 

Dbnbovitsa.  Var.  of  Dambovija. 


Dimyat.  See  Damietta. 
Divodunun.  See  Metz. 
Divona.  See  Cahdrs 
Djibouti.  See  Jibuti. 


I  Djidjelli.  See  Jijellt. 

I  Djilolo.  See  Halmahera. 

Djokjakarta  See  Jokyakarta 
I  Dodabetta,  peak.  SeeNiLOiRis. 


Domazlice.  See  T  a  us. 

Dombrek.  SeeSiMois. 
Donau.  See  Danube. 
Donnao  See  DonnaesO. 


Doobaunt.  Vnr.of  Dubawnt.  i  Dorpat.  SeeYuREv. 

Doone.  See  Don.  |  Dort.  See  Dordrecht. 

Doroz8m&.  See  Kiskundo-  Doryhenm.  See  Eskishehs. 
rozsma.  I  Doapad  Dagh.  See  Rqodopi. 


□  meane  6quare  miles  ;  #,  capital;  X,  co.  seat;  agr.,  agricultural;  cml.,  commercial ;  mfg.,  manufacturing;  min.,  mining  ;  apt.,  seaport ;  tp.,  township  ;  vil.,  village. 
Population  is  given  in  nearest  thousands  :  2  =  1,500  to  2,499  ;  3  =  2,500  to  3,499,  etc. ;  less  than  1,000  not  given.  See  Abbreviations ,  p.  2379. 
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Dour  (door)  town,_Hainaut,  Belgium,  9  m.  W  S  W  of  Mons,  pop.  comm  13 
Dourga  strait  (door'gd)  bet.  S  New  Guinea  &  Prince  Frederick  Henry  island 
Douro  (do' rob)  Sp.  Duero  (dwa'vo)  anc.  Du'rius,  riv.  Sp.  &  Port.  500  m.  to  Atlantic  oc 
Dover  (do'ver)  town,  X  of  Kent  co.  and  #  of  Del.  pop.  4.  —  town,  X  of  Piscataquis  co. 
Me.  pop.  2.  —  city,  X  of  Stratford  co.  N.  H.  pop.  13.  —  town,  Morris  co.  N.  J.  pop  7 

—  vtl.  X  of  Stewart  co.  Tenu. ;  battle  of  Fort  Donelson,  1802.  —  anc.  Du'bbis  Pob'tus' 
spt.  muu.  bor.  Kent  co.  England,  pop.  44;  one  of  the  Cinque  Ports. 

Dover,  strait  of,  bet.  England  &  France ;  least  width  20  m. 

Dovrefjeld  (d5v'rS-fygl')  cen.  plateau,  Norway,  highest  pt.  about  7,565  ft. 

Dowaglac  (do-w6'jSk)  city,  Cass  co.  Michigan,  on  Dowagiac  river,  pop.  5 
Down  (doun)  co.  Ulster  prov.  N  E  Ireland,  957  □  pop.  305,  X  Downpatrick 
Downers  Grove  (doun'erz)  vil.  Dupage  co.  Ill.  pop.  3. 

Downieville  Butte  (dou'nl-vll  but')  mt.  Sierra  co.  Cal.  8,541  ft.  high. 

Down'ingtown,  bor.  Chester  co.  Pennsylvania,  pop.  3. 

Downpatrick  (doun-pSt'rlk)  bor.  X  of  Down  co.  Ireland,  pop.  4  ;  holy  wells. 

Downs  (dounz)  city,  Osborne  co.  Kansas,  pop.  1. 

Downs,  The  (dounz)  roadstead  in  North  sea,  Kent,  England  ;  naval  battles  1639,  1666  — 
See  North  Downs  &  South  Downs. 

Doylestown  (doilz'toun)  tp.  &  bor.  X  of  Bucks  co.  Pa.  pop.  tp.  2,  bor.  3. 

Drachenfels  (dra'Kgu-fSls')  i.  e.  “Dragon’B  Rock,”  mt.  one  of  the  Siebengebirge,  on  Rhine 
riv.  Prussia,  S  of  Bonn. 

Dracut  (dra'kut)  town,  Middlesex  co.  Massachusetts,  pop.  3. 

DrSgSsanl  (drfi'ge-sha'ne)  town,  VSlcea  dept.  Little  Wallachia,  Roumania,  p.  comm  7 
Dragonera  (drii/go-na'ra)  Sp.  isl.  off  W  coast  of  Majorca,  Medit.  1§  □ ;  to  Andraitx  comm. 

—  group  of  Grecian  isls.  off  coast  Acarnania.  —  group  S  of  the  Morea  and  E  of  Cerigo. 
Dragulgnan  (dra'gen'yaN')  tn.  #of  dept.  Var,  France, 40  m.NE  of  Toulon,  p. 8, comm. 10. 
Drakensberg  (dra'kenz-bfirg;  -bSrK)  or  Kwathlamba  (kwat-lain'bii)  mts.  Natal  &  Cape 

prov.  S  E  Africa ;  highest,  Mont-aux-Sources,  10,988  ft.  high. 

Drakesboro  (draks'bur-o)  town,  Muhlenberg  co.  Kentucky,  pop.  1. 

Drama  (dra'ma)  anc.  Drabes'cus,  town,  formerly  Turkish,  30  m.  E  N  E  of  Seres,  pop.  10. 
Dramburgi(drani'b56rK)  town,  Pomerania  prov.  Prussia,  Germany,  on  Drage  river,  pop.  6. 
Drammen  (drim'en)  spt.  town,  Buskerud  prov.  Norway,  onDrammen  river,  pop.  25. 
Dranglana  (drSn'ji-a'nd)  anc.  region,  now  in  W  Afghanistan  &  E  Persia. 

Drave  (dra've)  or  Dran  (drou)  Slavic  Drava  (dra'va)  anc.  Dra'vus,  riv.  Austria-Hungary, 
450  m.  long,  to  Danube  river. 

Dravosburg  (drd-vos'bfirg)  bor.  Allegheny  co.  Pennsylvania,  pop.  2. 

Drenthe  (drSn'te)  prov.  Netherlands,  1,029  □  pop.  173,  #  Assen. 

Dresden  (drgz'den)  vil.  Muskingum  co.  O.  pop.  2.  —  (drgz'den  ;  G.  dras'd?n)  govt,  depart¬ 
ment  of  kingdom  of  Saxony,  N  Germany,  1,675  □  pop.  1,350.  —  city,  its  #  &  #  of  Sax¬ 
ony,  Germany,  pop.  548,  on  Elbe  river. 

Dreux  (dril)  anc.  Durocas'ses,  later  Dao'c*,  town,  Eure-et-Loir,  France,  p.  9,  comm.  11. 
Drew  (droo)  co.  S  E  Ark.  847  Q  pop.  22,  X  Monticello. 

Drlburg  (dre'boorz)  town,  Westphalia,  Prussia,  pop.  3  ;  watering  place. 

Driesen  (dre'zen)  town,  Brandenburg,  Prussia,  on  Netze  river,  pop.  6. 

Driffield,  Great  (drlf'eld)  urban  dist.  East  Riding,  Yorkshire,  England,  pop.  6. 

Drin  (dren)  anc.  Dri'lo,  riv.  Albania,  flows  into  Adriatic  sea  5  m.  below  Alessio. 

Drina  (dre'na)  anc.  Dri'nus,  riv.  Bosnia,  Austria-Hungary,  flows  into  Save  river. 
Drogheda  (drS'he-da)  spt.  &  bor.  Meath  &  Louth  cos.  Ireland,  on  Boyne  river,  pop.  12. 
Drohobycz  (dro-h8'bich)  town,  E  Galicia,  Austria,  pop.  comm.  35. 

Drdrne  (dr5m)  riv.  of  France,  60  m.  long,  flows  into  Rhone  riv.  —  dept.  S  E  France, 
2,533  □  pop.  291,  *  Valence. 

Dromore  (dr$-inor')  town,  Down  co.  Ireland,  pop.  3  ;  Jeremy  Taylor  buried  here. 
Dronero  (dro-nS'ro)  comm.  Cuneo  prov.  Piedmont,  Italy,  pop.  7. 

Drossen  (dros'2n)  town,  Brandenburg  prov.  Prussia,  Germany,  pop.  5. 

Droylsden  (droilz'd?n)  town,  Lancashire,  England,  near  Manchester,  pop.  13. 

Drug  (drdog)  dist.  of  Chhattisgarh  div.  Central  Provs.  Br.  India, pop. 776.  —  its# pop. 4. 
Drumclog  (drum-kl5g')  moorland,  Lanarkshire,  Scotland  ;  battle  1679. 

Drumcondra  (dr0m-k5n'drd)  suburb  of  Dublin,  Ireland. 

Drummond  (drum'find)  co.  Quebec  prov.  Canada,  X  Drummondville. 

Drummond  Island,  one  of  Manitoulin  isls.  Lake  Huron,  20  m.  long. 

Drummond  Lake,  cen.  Dismal  Swamp,  Virginia. 

Dryburgh  Abbey  (dri'bur-o)  ruin,  Berwickshire,  Scot.,  on  Tweed ;  Walter  Scott’s  tomb. 
Dry  Tortugas  (tSr-too'gas)  10  isls.  Monroe  co.  Fla.  entrance  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

Duala  (dwa'la)  town,  Kamerun,  W  Africa,  pop.  22. 

Dubawnt  (doo'bSnt')  lake  (1,654  □)  and  riv.  Northwest  Ters.  Canada,  W  of  Hudson  bay. 
Dubbeldam  (duly  el-dam')  vil.  &  comm.  S.  Holland,  Netherlands,  pop.  comm.  4. 


Liffey  riv.  pop. 

Dublin  Bay,  inlet  of  Irish  sea,  Dublin  co.  Ireland. 

Dubno  (dSet/no)  town,  Volhynia  govt.  Russia,  on  Ikva  river,  pop.  3.  _ 

Dubois  (doo'bois)  co.  S  W  Ind.  427  □  pop.  20,  X  Jasper.  —  ( pron .  doo-bois'  or  doo'bois) 
or  Du  Bols,  bor.  Clearfield  co.  Pa.  pop.  13. 

Dubosary  (doo'bS-sa'rl)  town,  Kherson  govt.  Russia,  on  Dniester  river,  pop.  11. 
Dubovka  (doo-b8f'ka)  town,  Saratov  govt.  Russia,  on  Volga  river,  pop.  15. 

Dubrovna  (doo-brov'na)  town,  Mogilev  govt.  Russia,  on  Dnieper  river,  pop.  8. 

Dubuque  (dSS-buk')  agr.  &  min.  co.  E  Io.  601  □  pop.  57.  —  its  X,  a  cml.  &  mfg.  city  on 
the  Mississippi  riv.  pop.  38. 

Ducato,  Cape  (doo-ka'to)  anc.  Leuca'dia,  S  Santa  Maura,  Ionian  isls. ;  Sappho’s  leap. 
Duck  River,  Tenn.  about  200  m.  long,  Coffee  co.  to  Tennessee  river. 

Duddon  (dBd'itn)  small  riv.  between  Lancashire  &  Cumberland  cos.  England. 
Duderstadt  (doo'der-shtat')  town,  Hanover,  Prussia,  pop.  7. 

Dudley  (dud'll)  town,  Worcester  co.  Mass.  pop.  4.  —  mfg.  co.  bor.  Worcestershire, 
England,  pop.  51.  —  co.  New  South  Wales,  Australia,  pop.  7. 

Dudweller  (ddot'vl'ler)  mfg.  &  min.  town,  Rhine  Prov.  Prussia,  pop.  comm.  22. 

Due  Miglla  (doo'a  mel'ya)  comm.  Cremona  prov.  Lombardy,  Italy,  pop.  15. 

Duevllle  (doo'a-vel'la)  comm.  Vicenza  prov.  Venetia,  Italy,  pop.  6. 

Duff,  or  Wilson,  islands,  group  in  Pacific  ocean,  N  of  Santa  Cruz  islands  ;  British. 
Duffel  (dii'fel')  town,  Antwerp  prov.  Belgium,  pop.  comm.  9. 

Dulourspltze  (dii-foor'shpTt'se)  highest  peak  of  Monte  Rosa,  Alps,  15,-13  ft. 
Dugdemona  (dug'de-mo'nd)  riv.  N  cen.  La.  flows  into  Little  river. 

Dugger  (dOg'er)  town,  Sullivan  co.  Indiana,  pop.  1 .  .  .  ,  ..  . 

Dulda  (dwe'tha ;  146)  mt.  cen.  Amazonas  ter.  S  /Venezuela,  S.  America,  8,500  ft.  high. 
Duisburg  (diis'boorK)  town,  Rhine  Prov.  Prussia,  Germany,  near  Dusseldorf,  pop.  229. 
rtiilveland  (doi'vg-lSnt)  isl.  Zeeland  prov.  Netherlands. 

Dulaiia  l  doo-ja'nd)  native  state,  Punjab,  India,  100  □  pop.  25.  —  its  #  W  of  Delhi,  pop.  6. 
Dukes  (duks)  co.  S  E  Mass.  107  □  pop.  5,  X  Edgartown. 

Dukinfleld  (dS'kTn-feld  ;  duk'-)  mfg.  mun.  bor.  Cheshire,  England,  pop.  19. 

Dulce  (dool'sa ;  138)  riv.  Tucuman  prov.  to  Lake  Porongos,  Cordoba  prov.  Argentina. 
Dulcigno  (dool-chen'yo)  Sen  .  Odsln  (6t-sen')  or  Ulcin  (d51-chen')  anc.  Olciu'ium,  spt. 

Rhine  Prov.  Prussia,  20  m.  W  of  Dusseldorf,  pop.  11. 

Biilmen  (diil'men)  town,  Westphalia,  Prussia,  pop.  coinm.  8. 

Duluth  ( ddo-looth')  city,  X  of  St.  Louis  co.  Minn,  on  Lake  Superior,  pop.  .8. 

Dulwich  (diH'Ich; -Tj)  dist.  of  Camberwell  met.  bor.  S  London,  England. 

Dumaguete  (doiFma-ga'ta)town,  #  of  Negros  Oriental  prov.  Pliil.  isls.  pop  5  pueblo  15. 
Dumaran  (dbo'ma-ran')  isl.  off  E  coast  of  N  Palawan,  Philippine  islands,  122  □  pop.  2 
Dumbarton  (dum-bar't,zn).  See  Dumbartonshire  (Gas.).  —  royal,  pari.  &  mun.  burgh, 

co.  Scotland,  246  □  pop.  140,  X  Dumbarton. 
SZSum  M^  '  iBn^  tln,  »  India,  near  Calcutta,  pop.  (N.  &  S.  muns.)  21  ; 

uumaurn  (au^  - i_ent  ammunition  factory.  See  dumdum,  n. 

See  Dumfriesshire  (Gaz.).  —  royal,  pari.  &  mun.  burgh,  X  of 


Dumfries  (dum-fres'). 

Dumfriesshire,  pop.  mun.  b.  lb. 


Drac.  Drach.  See  Durazzo. 
Drakhmani.  See  Elate  a. 
Drau,  Drava,  or  Dravua.  bee 
Drave.  m 

DTepanum.  See  Trapani. 
Drilo.  See  Drin. 


Drinua.  See  Drina. 

Drnis.  See  Dernis. 
Drocae.  See  Dreux. 
Druts  See  Durazzo. 
Dubis  See  Doubs. 
Dubnitsa.  See  Dupnica. 


Dubris  Portus-  See  Dover,  Eng. 

Dubrovnik.  See  Ragusa. 
Duero.  See  Douro. 

Dulce  Gulf.  See  Izabal,  Lake. 
Duna.  See  Danube.  —  Don. 
Diinaburg.  See  Dvinsk. 


Dumfriesshire  (-slier)  or  Dumfries,  co.  Scotland,  1,072  □  pop.  73,  X  Dumfries. 

Dumka  (doom-kaM  town,  #  of  Santal  Parganas  dist.  Biliar,  Br.  India,  pop.  6. 

Dumont  (du'mbut)  bor.  Bergen  co.  New  Jersey,  pop.  2. 

Dumpten  (diimp'ten)  former  vil.  &  comm.  Rhine  Prov.  Prussia,  annexed  in  part  to 
Oberhauseu  &  in  part  to  Mulheiui  an  der  Ruhr. 

Dumraon  (ddbm-roun')  town,  Shahabad  dist.  Bihar  and  Orissa  prov.  Br.  India,  pop.  18. 
Duna  (dii'na)  or  Western  Dvina  (dve-na')  riv.  W  Russia,  G30  m.  long,  to  Gulf  of  Riga. 
Dunafoldvdr  (dcio'nS-fflld'var)  town,  Tolna  co.  Hungary,  pop.  comm.  12. 

Diinamunde  (dii/na-mun'de)  Russ.  Ustdvinsk  (bost'y'-dvensk)  fortress  on  isl.  in  mouth 
of  Diina  riv.  Russia. 

Dunbar  (dfin'bar;  dun-bar')  bor.  Fayette  co.  Pa.  pop.  2.  —  ( pron .  dtin-bar')  royal  &  mun 
burgh,  Haddingtonshire,  mun.  b.  3;  battle,  Sept.  3,  1650. 

Duncan  (duii'kun)  city,  X  of  Stephens  co.  Oklahoma,  pop.  2. 

D uncannon  (dun-k5n'&n)  bor.  Perry  co.  Pa.  on  Susquehanna  river,  pop.  1. 

Duncansbay  Head  (duq'kanz-ba)  headland,  N  E  extremity  Scotland  ;  210  ft.  high. 
Duncansville  (duq'kanz-vll)  bor.  Blair  co.  Pa.  6  m.  S  S  W  of  Altoona,  pop.  1. 

Dundalk  (dQn-d6k')  spt.  bor.  X  Louth  co.  Ireland,  on  inlet  of  Dundalk  bay,  pop.  13. 
Dundalk  Bay,  inlet  of  Irish  sea,  Louth  co.  Ireland. 

Dundas  (dun-dSs')  town,  Wentworth  co.  Ontario,  Canada,  pop.  4.  —  co.  E  Ontario  prov. 
Canada.  —  co.  Victoria,  Australia,  pop.  10. 

Dundee  (dQn-de')  vil.  Monroe  co.  Mich.  pop.  1.  —  vil.  Douglas  co.  Nebr.  pop.  1.  —  vil. 
Yates  co.  N.  Y.  pop.  1.  —  royal,  pari.  &  mun.  spt.  mfg.  burgh,  Forfarshire,  Scotland, 
pop.  mun.  b.  176.  —  town,  N  W  Natal  prov.  U.  of  South  Africa,  pop.  3. 

Dundrum  Bay  (duu-drum' ;  dun'drum)  Down  co.  Ireland,  in  Irish  sea. 

Dundy  (dun'dl)  co.  S  W  Nebr.  927  □  pop.  4,  X  Benkelman. 

Dunedin  (dQn-e'dtn)  spt.  city  #  of  Otago  prov.  dist.  New  Zealand,  p.  42,  with  subs.  64. 
Dunellen  (dtin-el'8n)  bor.  Middlesex  co.  N.  J.  14  m.  S  of  Morristown,  pop.  2. 
Dunfermline  (diin-fgrm'lTn ;  colloq.  dun-fgr'ltn)  royal,  pari.  &  mun.  burgh,  Fifeshire, 
Scotland,  pop.  mun.  b.  28. 

Dungannon  ulun-gSn'Mn)  town  &  bor.  Tyrone  co.  Ireland,  pop.  4. 

Dungarpur  (dooq'gdr-poor')  native  state,  Rajputana,  India,  1,447  □  pop.  159. 
Dungarvan  (dun-gar'vdn)  Spt.  Dungarvan  harbor,  Waterford  co.  Ireland,  pop.  5. 
Dungeness  (dunj-nSs'  ;  dunj'ngs)  ft.  headland,  S  E  extremity  of  Kent  co.  England. 
Dunkard  Creek  (duq'kdrd)  West  Va.  to  Mouongahela  riv.  Pennsylvania. 

Dunkeld  (dQn-keld' ;  -kel')  town,  Perthshire,  Scotland,  on  Tay  river. 

Dunkirk  (dun'kflrk)  city,  Blackford  &  Jay  cos.  Ind.  pop.  3.  —  city,  Chautauqua  co.  N.  Y. 
pop.  17.  —  vil.  Hardin  co.  O.  pop.  1.  —  {pron.  dQn'kflrk  ;  dun-kQrk')  Fr.  Dunkerque 
(duN'kSrk')  ft.  spt.  town,  dept.  Nord,  France,  pop.  36,  communal  pop.  39  ;  taken  by  Eng¬ 
lish  in  1658,  sold  by  Charles  II.  to  France  in  1662. 

Dunklin  (dQqk'lin)  co.  S  E  Mo.  530  □  pop.  30,  X  Kennett. 

Dunlap  (dun'l^p)  town,  Harrison  co.  Io.  pop.  1.  —  town,  X  of  Sequatchie  co.  Tenn.  pop.  1. 
Dunmore  (dun'mor')  bor.  Lackawanna  co.  Pa.  2  m.  N  E  of  Scranton,  pop.  18. 

Dunn  (dun)  co.  W  N.  Dak.  2,084  □  pop.  5,  X  Manning.  —  co.  N  W  Wis.  869  □  pop.  25,  X 
Menomonie.  —  town,  Harnett  co.  N.  C.  pop.  2. 

Dunnellon  (  dun-Sl'#n)  town,  Marion  co.  Florida,  pop.  1. 

Dunnet  Head  (dun'St ;  -Tt)  pen.  N  extremity  of  Scotland  and  of  Great  Britain. 

Dunoon  (dun-oon')  coast  burgh,  Argyllshire,  Scotland,  pop.  7  ;  favorite  watering  place. 
Duns  (dQns)  town  and  par.  X  of  Berwickshire,  Scot.  pop.  2. 

Dunslnane  (dun'si-nan'  ;  dun-sTn'an)  hill,  Perthshire,  Scotland,  1,012  ft.  high. 
Dunsmuir  (dunz'mur)  town,  Siskiyou  co.  California,  pop.  2. 

Dunstable  <  dun'sta-b’l)  mfg.  mun.  bor.  Bedfordshire,  England,  pop.  8. 

Dupage  (ddb-paj')  co.  NE  Ill.  345  □  pop.  33,  X  Wheaton. 

Dupage  Creek,  Illinois,  Dupage  co.  to  Des  Plaines  river. 

Duplin  (du'pltn)  co.  SEN.  C.  783  □  pop.  25,  X  Kenansville. 

Dupnica  (ddbp'ne-tsa)  or  Dubnitsa  (doob-ne'tsa)  town,  Bulgaria,  31  m.  SS  W  of  Sofia,  p.  12. 
Diippel  (diip'ld)  vil.  Schleswig-Holstein  prov.  Prussia  ;  taken  1848,  1864. 

Duquesne  (ddb-kan')  bor.  Allegheny  co.  Pa.  on  Mouongahela  river,  pop.  16. 

Duquoln  (ddo-kwoin')  city,  Perry  co.  Illinois,  pop.  5. 

Duran  (doo-ran')  town,  Guayae  prov.  Ecuador,  near  Guayaquil. 

Durance  (di'^raNs')  riv.  160  m.  long,  SE  France,  flows  into  Rhone  river. 

Durand  (du-r5nd')  vil.  Shiawassee  co.  Mich.  pop.  2.  —  city  X  of  Pepin  co.  Wis.  pop.  2. 
Durango  (dd6-r5n'go)  city,  X  of  La  Plata  co.  Col.  pop.  5.  —  {pron.  doo-raq'go)  state, 
Mexico,  42,276  u  pop.  483.  —  its  pop.  34. 

Durant  (du-r5nt')  city,  X  of  Bryan  co.  Okla.  pop.  5.  —  town,  Holmes  co.  Miss.  pop.  2. 
Durazno  (doo-ras'no;  268)  dept.  Uruguay,  S.  America,  5,527  □  pop.  47. 

Durazno,  San  Pedro  del  (san  pa'dro  dSl)  city,  #  of  Durazno  dept.  Uruguay,  pop.  8. 
Durazzo  (dob-rat's5)  Albanian  Duressl  (-rSs'sT)  Serv.  Drac  (drach)  Turk.  Druts  (drdbts) 
anc.  Epidam'nus,  later  Dyrrha'chium,  ft.  spt.  town,  Albania,  pop.  5. 

Durban  (dfir'ban)  spt.  town,  Natal  prov.  U.  of  South  Africa,  pop.  69,  with  suburbs  90. 
Diiren  (dii'r£n)  towm,  Rhine  Prov.  Prussia,  Germany,  18  m.  E  of  Aachen,  pop.  33. 
Durham  (dur'dm)  co.  N  N.  C.  291  □  pop.  35,  X  Durham.  —  town,  Androscoggin  co.  Me. 
pop.  2.  —  tp.  &  city,  X  of  Durham  co.  N.  C.  pop.  tp.  28,  city  18;  Trinity  college.  —  co. 
Ontario,  Canada,  X  Port  Hope.  — co.  England,  1,014  □  pop.  1,370,  X  Durham.  —  Saxon 
Dun'holme,  city  &  mun.  bor.  X  of  Durham  co.  England,  pop.  18 ;  cathedral ;  Durham 
university.  —  co.  N.  S.  W.  Australia,  pop.  19. 

Durkheim  idurk'him)  town,  Bavaria,  Germany,  on  Isenach  river,  pop.  7. 

Durlacb  i  dobr'laK)  town,  Baden,  Germany,  on  Pfinz  river,  pop.  14. 

Duryea  (door-ya';  door'ya)  bor.  Luzerne  co.  Pennsylvania,  pop.  7. 

Dusseldorf  (diis'el-dbrf)  govt.  dist.  Prussia,  2,114  □  pop.  3,418.  —its  #  mfg.  &  cml.  city, 
on  Rhine  riv.  pop.  359. 

Dutch  Borneo,  Dutch  part  of  Borneo,  211,729  □,  with  adj.  isls.  213,649  □  pop.  1,234. 
Dutch  East  Indies,  the  possessions  of  the  Netherlands  in  Malaysia,  consisting  of  Sumatra, 
Java,  Bali,  Lombok,  part  of  Timor,  Banda,  Amboina,  part  of  New  Guinea,  Celebes,  part 
of  Borneo,  Banka,  Madura,  the  Moluccas,  etc.  739,559  □  pop.  37,979,  #  Batavia. 
Dutohess  (dfich'Ss)  co.  SEN.  Y.  806  □  pop.  88,  X  Poughkeepsie. 

Dutch  Guiana  (ge-a'nd)  Dutch  colony,  S.  Am.  49,846  □  pop.  86,  #  Paramaribo. 

Dutch  West  Indies,  the  islands  composing  Curasao  colony  &,  sometimes,  Dutch  Guiana. 
Duval  (du-v51')  co.  N  E  Fla.  786  □  pop.  75,  X  Jacksonville.  —  co.  S  Tex.  1,825  □  pop.  9, 
X  San  Diego. 

Dux  (dooks)  town,  Bohemia,  Austria,  pop.  comm.  12. 

Duxbury  (dfiks'bSr-I)  town,  Plymouth  co.  Mass,  on  Duxbury  bay,  pop.  2. 

Dvina  (dve-na')orDwina  (dwe'nd)  or  Northern  Dvina,  riv.  Russia,  about  1,100  m.  long, 
to  Dvina  Bay,  an  arm  of  White  sea. 

Dvinsk  (dvensk)  or  Diinaburg  (dii'na-bdbrK)  tn.  Vitebsk  govt.  Russia,  on  Diina  riv.  p.  101. 
Dwarka  (dvvar'ka)  town  &  port,  Baroda  state,  India,  270  m.  W  of  Baroda  city  ;  temple  of 
Krishna  ;  place  of  pilgrimage. 

Dwight  (dwit)  vil.  Livingston  co.  Ill.  pop.  2. 

Dyea  (dl'a')  vil.  S  Alaska,  near  Skagway. 

Dyer  (di'er)  co.  W  Tenn.  500  □  pop.  28,  X  Dyersburg.  —  town,  Gibson  co.  Tenn.  pop.  1. 
Dyersburg  (dl'erz-bflrg)  city,  X  of  Dyer  co.  Tennessee,  pop.  4. 

Dyersville  (di'erz-vtl)  town,  Dubuque  co.  Iowa,  24  m.  W  of  Dubuque,  pop.  2. 

Dykhtau  (dtK-tou')  mt.  Caucasus  chain,  17,049  ft.  near  boundary  of  Terek  &  Kutais. 
Dysart  (di'zart)  spt.  royal,  pari.  &  mun.  burgh,  Fifeshire,  Scotland,  pop.  mun.  b.  4. 
Dzialoszyce  (j&'lo-she'tsS)  town,  Keltsy  prov.  Poland,  pop.  5. 


E 


Eagle  (e'g’l)  co.  cen.  Col.  1,620  □  pop.  3,  X  Red  Cliff. 

Eaglegrove  (e'g’l-grov')  city,  Wright  co.  Io.  pop.  3. 

Eaglehawk  (e'g’l-h6k')  bor.  Bendigo  co.  Victoria,  Australia,  sub.  of  Bendigo,  pop.  8. 
Eagle  Lake,  city,  Colorado  CO.  Tex.  40  m.  S  of  Brenham,  pop.  2. 

Eagle  Pass,  town,  Maverick  co.  Texas,  pop.  4. 


Dunholme.  See  Durham,  Eng. 
Dunipace.  See  Denny  and 
Dunipace. 

Dunkerque.  See  Dunkirk. 
Dunleary.  See  Kingstown. 
Duraniua.  See  Dordogne. 


Duressi.  See  Durazzo. 

Duriua.  See  Douro. 
Durnovaria.  See  Dorchester, 
Eng. 

Durobrivae.  See  Rochester. 
Durocasaes.  See  Dreux. 


Durocortorum  See  Reims. 

Durovernum.  See  Canterbury. 
Dvina,  Western.  See  DOna. 
Dwina.  See  Dvina. 

Dyardane6.  See Brahmapvtra 
Dyrrhachium.  See  Durazzo. 


"T7 - -  -  „  /■Jccount  arm  ask,  sofa  ;  eve,  event,  end,  recent,  maker  ;  ice,  ill ;  old,  obey,  6rb,  5dd,  sSft,  connect;  use,  unite,  urn,  up,  circus,  menu; 

then,  thin;  nature,  verdure  (250);  K  =  chin G.  ich,  ach  (144); boN;  yet  ;zh  =  zin  azure.  Numbers  refer  to» luGum, 
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Ealing  (e'lfng)  mun.  bor.  Middlesex  co.  England,  pop.  61. 

Earby  (er'bi)  urban  diet.  West  Riding,  Yorkshire,  England,  pop.  6. 

Earle  (fill)  town,  Crittenden  co.  Arkansas,  pop  2. 

Earlington  (Gr'llng-tau)  city,  Hopkins  co.  Kentucky,  pop.  4. 

Earlston  (firl'stftn)  ori</.  Erceldoune  (Qr's61-doon)  also  Erclldoune  (Gr'sTl-),  par.  &  tn. 

Berwickshire,  Scotland,  near  Melrose,  pop.  2  ;  home  of  Thomas  of  Erceldoune. 
Earlville  (Grl'vTl)  city,  Lasalle  co.  Ill.  70  m.  S  W  of  Chicago,  pop  1. 

Early  (Gr'IT)  co.  S  W  Ga.  524  □  pop.  18,  X  Blakely. 

Earn,  Loch  (Grn)  lake,  6£  m.  long,  Perthshire,  Scotland.  . 

Earsdon  (Grs'd&n)  urban  dist.  Northumberland  co.  England,  pop.  11. 

Easley  (ez'li)  town,  Pickens  co.  S.  C.  pop.  3. 

East  Africa  Protectorate,  part  of  British  E.  Africa,  202,000  □  pop.  4,038,  #  Nairobi. 
East  and  West  Molesey  (mol'zi)  urban  dist.  Surrey  co.  England,  pop.  7. 

East  Anglia  (aq'gll-d)  anc.  div.  England  ;  modern  Norfolk  &  Suffolk. 

East  Aurora  (6-ro'ra)  vil.  Erie  co.  New  York,  16  m.  SE  of  Buffalo,  pop.  3. 

East  Bangor  (bSq'ger)  bor.  Northampton  co.  Pennsylvania,  pop.  1. 

East  Barnet  Valley  (bar'u6t)  urban  dist.  Hertfordshire,  England,  pop.  12. 

East  Baton  Rouge  (bSt'un  roozh')  par.  S  E  La.  455  □  pop.  35,  X  Baton  Rouge. 
Eastbourne  (est'bOrn  ;  -bwrn)  coast  co.  bor.  East  Sussex,  Eng.  pop.  53  ;  a  watering  place. 
East  Brady  (bra'dT)  bor.  Clarion  co.  Pa.  on  Allegheny  river,  pop.  1. 

East  Bridgewater,  town,  Plymouth  co.  Massachusetts,  pop.  3. 

East  Cape,  E  point  of  North  Isl.  New  Zealand,  —  or  Cape  Dezhnev  (dy6zh-ny6f')  N  E 
extremity  of  Asia,  on  Bering  strait. 

East  Carroll  (k8r'ttl)  parish,  N  E  La.  420  □  pop.  12,  X  Lake  Providence. 

East  Chicago,  city,  Lake  co.  Ind.  17  m.  S  E  of  Chicago,  pop.  19. 

East  Cleveland,  vil.  Cuyahoga  co.  Ohio,  pop.  9. 

East  Conemaugh  (kSn'e-mS')  bor.  Cambria  co.  Pennsylvania,  pop.  5. 

East  Dereham  (der'am)  urban  dist.  Norfolk  co.  England,  pop.  6. 

East  Dubuque,  city,  Jo  Daviess  co.  Ill.  on  Mississippi  riv.  opp.  Dubuque,  Iowa,  pop.  1. 
East  Dundee  (dun-de')  vil.  Kane  co.  Illinois,  pop.  1. 

Easter  Island  or  Waihu  (wi'hoo')  Sp.  Pascua  (pas'kwa)  S  Pacific  ocean  ;  remarkable 
gigantic  statues  and  other  archaeological  remains  of  uukuown  origin;  belongs  to  Chile. 
Eastern  Bengal  and  Assam,  former  prov.  of  British  India  (1905-1912),  93,558  □  pop. 

34,019,  and  native  states  12,542  □  pop.  576;  now  Assam  prov.  &  part  of  Bengal  prov. 
Eastern  Roumelia  (roo-me'li-d)  or  Southern  Bulgaria  (bdol-ga'ri-d)  part  of  Bulgaria, 
12,585  □  pop.  1,242,  #  and  chief  town  Pliilippopolis  ;  incorporated  with  Bulgaria  in  1885. 
East  Feliciana  (fe-HVe-jln'a)  par.  E.  La.  464  □  pop.  20,  X  Clinton. 

East  Flanders  (flan'derz)  prov.  Belgium,  1,158  □  pop.  1,120,  %  Ghent. 

East  Grand  Forks,  city,  Polk  co.  Minn,  on  Red  riv.  opp.  Grand  Forks,  N.  Dak.  pop.  3. 
East  Greensburg  (grenz'bfirg)  bor.  Westmoreland  co.  Pennsylvania,  pop.  1. 

East  Greenville,  bor.  Montgomery  co.  Pennsylvania,  pop.  1. 

East  Greenwich  (gren'Tcli ;  -wlch  ;  grTn'ij)  town,  X  of  Kent  co.  Rhode  Island,  pop.  3. 
East  Grinstead  (grln'stgd)  urban  dist.  East  Sussex,  England,  pop.  7. 

East  Haddam  (hSd'&m)  town,  Middlesex  co.  Conn,  on  Connecticut  river,  pop.  2. 

East  Ham,  mun.  bor.  Essex  co.  England,  pop.  134. 

Easthampton  (est-li5mp'tftn)  town,  Hampshire  co.  Massachusetts,  pop.  9. 

East  Hartford,  town,  Hartford  co.  Connecticut,  pop.  8. 

East  Haven,  town,  New  Haven  co.  Conn,  near  New  Haven,  pop.  1. 

East  Humboldt  Mountains  (hum'bolt)  range  S  part  Elko  co.  Nevada. 

East  Indies  (Tn'diz)  a  somewhat  vague  collective  name  for  India,  Indo  China,  &  Malay 
archipelago.  East  India  as  =  East  Indies  is  obs.,  exc.  as  attributive. 

East  Jordan,  vil.  Charlevoix  co.  Mich,  on  Jordan  river,  pop.  3. 

Eastland,  co.  N  cen.  Tex.  925  □  pop.  23,  X  Eastland. 

Eastleigh  and  Bishopstoke  (est'li ,  blsh'i/p-stok)  urban  dist.  Hampshire, England, pop.  15. 
East  Livermore  (llv'er-mor;  201)  town,  Androscoggin  co.  Maine,  pop.  3. 

East  Liverpool  (llv'er-pool)  city,  Columbiana  co.  O.  on  Ohio  river,  pop.  20. 

East  London,  spt.  town,  Cape  prov.  U.  of  South  Africa,  pop.  21,  with  suburbs  25. 

East  Longmeadow  (lSng'mSd'o  ;  205)  town,  Hampden  co.  Massachusetts,  pop.  2. 

East  Lyme  (Inn)  town,  New  London  co.  Connecticut,  pop.  2. 

East  Machias  (ma-chi'ds)  town,  Washington  co.  Maine,  pop.  1. 

East  McKeesport  (md-kez'port)  bor.  Allegheny  co.  Pennsylvania,  pop.  2. 

Eastmain  or  Slade,  riv.  Quebec,  Canada,  flows  into  James  bay. 

Eastman  (est'man)  city,  X  of  Dodge  co.  Ga.  54  in.  S  E  of  Macon,  pop.  2. 

East  Mauch  Chunk  (mok  chuqk)  bor.  Carbon  co.  Pa.  on  Lehigh  river,  pop.  4. 

East  Moline  (mo-len')  city,  Rock  Island  co.  Illinois,  pop.  3. 

East  Newark,  bor.  Hudson  co.  N.  J.  on  Passaic  riv.  op.  Newark,  pop.  3. 

East  New  Market,  town,  Dorchester  co.  Maryland,  pop.  1. 

Easton  (es'tun)  tn.  Aroostook  co.  Me.  p.  1.  — tn.  X  of  Talbot  co.  Md.  p.  3.  —  tn.  Bristol 
co.  Mass.  p.  5.  — city,  X  of  Northampton  co.  Pa.  on  Delaware  riv.  p.  29 ;  Lafayette  col. 
East  Orange,  city,  Essex  co.  N.  J.  3  m.  W  N  W  of  Newark,  pop.  34. 

East  Palestine  (pXl'Ss-tin)  vil.  Columbiana  co.  Ohio,  pop.  4. 

East  Peoria  (pe-o'n-d)  vil.  Tazewell  co.  Illinois,  pop.  1. 

East  Pittsburgh,  bor.  Allegheny  co.  Pennsylvania,  pop.  6. 

East  Point,  town,  Fulton  co.  Ga.  5  m.  S  S  W  of  Atlanta,  pop.  4. 

Eastport.  city,  Washington  co.  Maine,  on  Moose  island,  pop.  5. 

East  Providence,  town,  Providence  co.  Rhode  Island,  pop.  16. 

East  Prussia,  prov.  N  E  Prussia,  14,286  □  pop.  2,064,  #  Konigsberg. 

East  Retford  (ret'ferd)  mun.  bor.  Nottinghamshire,  England,  pop.  13. 

East  Riding  (rid'ing)  div.  of  Yorkshire,  England,  an  administrative  county,  with  co.  bor. 
1,172  □  pop.  433. 

East  River,  strait  connecting  Long  Isl.  sound  &  New  York  bay. 

East  Rochester,  vil.  Monroe  co.  New  York,  pop.  2. 

East  Rockaway  (r<5k'd-wa^vil.  Nassau  co.  New  York,  pop.  1. 

East  Rutherford  (ruth'er-ferd)  bor.  Bergen  co.  New  Jersey,  pop.  4. 

East  Saint  Louis^loo'Ts ;  loo'T)  city,  St.  Clair  co.  Ill.  on  Mississippi  river,  pop.  59. 

East  San  Jose  (s5n  ho-sa')  town,  Santa  Clara  co.  California,  pop.  2. 

East  Spencer,  town,  Rowan  co.  North  Carolina,  pop.  2. 

East  Stonehouse  (ston'hous')  par.  &  town,  Devonshire,  England,  pop.  14. 

East  Stroudsburg  (stroudz'bGrg)  bor.  Monroe  co.  Pennsylvania,  pop  3. 

East  Suffolk,  administrative  co.  part  of  Suffolk  co.  England,  withco.  boi  871  □  pop.  277. 
East  Sussex,  administrative  co.  part  of  Sussex  co.  Eng.  with  co.  boroughs  829  □  pop.  487. 
East  Syracuse  (sTr'd-kus' ;  siVd-kus')  vil.  Onondaga  co.  New  York,  pop.  3. 

East  Tawas  (tO'wds)  city,  Iosco  co.  Michigan,  52  in.  N  E  of  Bay  City,  pop.  1. 

East  Vandergrift  (vSn'der-grift)  bor.  Westmoreland  co.  Pennsylvania,  pop.  2. 

East  Washington,  bor.  Washington  co.  Pennsylvania,  pop.  1. 

East  Windsor  (wYn'zer)  town,  Hartford  co.  Connecticut,  pop.  3. 

East  Youngstown,  vil.  Mahoning  co.  Ohio,  pop.  5. 

Eaton  (e'tdn)  co.  S  W  cen.  Mich.  571  □  pop.  30,  X  Charlotte.  —  town,  Weld  co.  Col.  pop.  1 . 

—  town,  Delaware  co.  Ind.  pop.  1.  — vil.  X  of  Preble  co.  O.  pop.  3. 

Eaton  Rapids,  city,  Eaton  co.  Michigan,  on  Grand  river,  pop.  2. 

Eatonton  (e'tdn-tun)  city,  X  of  Putnam  co.  Georgia,  pop  2 

Eau  Claire  (o'  kl&r')  agr.  co.  W  Wis.  638  □  pop.  33.  —  its  X  a  cml.  &  mfg.  city,  pop.  18. 

—  town,  Richland  co.  South  Carolina,  pop.  1.  —  riv.  Wis.  Clark  co.  to  Chippewa  river. 
Eaux-Vives  (o/-vev')  comm,  suburb  of  Geneva,  Switzerland,  pop.  17. 

Ebbw  Vale  (6b'oo  val')  min.  town,  Monmouthshire,  England,  pop.  31. 

Ebensburg  (6b'enz-bfirg)  bor.  X  of  Cambria  co.  Pennsylvania,  pop.  2. 

Ebensee  (a'_b6n-za0  town,  upper  Austria,  pop.  3,  comm.  8. 

Eberbach  (a^er-baK)  town,  Baden,  Germany,  on  Neckar  river,  pop.  6. 

Ebersbach  (a'bers-baK)  mfg.  vil.  Saxony  kingdom,  Germany,  pop.  10. 

Eberstadt  (a'ber-shtat)  vil  Starkenburg  prov.  Hesse,  Germany,  pop.  7. 

Eberswalde  (a'bers-val'de)  mfg.  town,  Brandenburg,  Prussia,  pop.  26. 

Ebingen  (a'bTng-en)  mfg.  town,  Wiirttemberg,  S  Germany,  pop.  11. 

Ebi  Nor  (a'be  nor')  lake  (nor),  Zungaria,  NSinkiang,  in  45°  N,  83°  E. 

Eboli  (eb'o-le)  comm.  Salerno  prov.  Campania,  Italy,  pop.  13. 

Ebro  (e'bro;  Span,  a'bro)  anc.  Ibe'rus,  riv.  470  m.  long,  NE  Spain,  Santander  to  Medit. 
Ecbatana  (Sk-bSt'd-nd)  city,  #  of  anc.  Media  ;  identified  with  modern  Hamadan. 


Eccles  (6k'’lz)  mun.  bor.  Lancashire,  England,  pop.  42. 

Echo  Canon  (6k'o  kSn'ydn)  ravine,  Summit  co.  Utah. 

Echols  (ek'ftlz)  co.  S  Ga.  362  □  pop.  3,  X  Statenville. 

Echt  (6xt)  vil.  &  coium.  Limburg,  Netherlands,  pop.  comm.  7. 

£cija  (a'tlie-ha  ;  189)  anc.  As'tigi,  mfg.  town,  Seville  prov.  Spain,  pop.  comm.  25. 

Eck,  Loch  (6k)  lake,  6  m.  long,  Argyllshire,  Scotland. 

Eckernforde  (ek'ern-fGr'de)  spt.  Schleswig-Holstein,  Prussia,  Germany,  pop.  7. 
Ecnomus  (ek'no-mus)  hill,  near  Licata,  Sicily;  naval  battle  off  it  256  b.  c. 

Ecorse  (e-k6rs')  vil.  Wayne  co.  Michigan,  pop.  1. 

Ecrouves  (a'kroov')  comm.  dept.  Meurthe-et-Moselle,  France,  near  Toul,  pop.  10. 

Ector  (6k'ter)  co.  W  Tex.  892  □  pop.  1,  X  Odessa. 

Ecuador  (6k'wd-d6r' ;  Sp.  a'kwa-thor';  146)  republic,  S.  Am.  118,627  □  pop.  1,400,  #  Quito. 
Edam  (a'darn')  isl.  N  coast  Java.  —  comm.  &  spt.  town,  N.  Holland,  Neth.  pop.  comm.  7. 
Eddy  (6d'T)  co.  S  E  New  Mexico,  6,923  □  pop.  12,  X  Carlsbad.  —  co.  cen.  N.  Dak.  651  □ 
pop.  5,  X  New  Rockford. 

Eddystone  (6d'i-stou)  bor.  Delaware  co.  Pennsylvania,  pop.  1. 

Eddystone  Rock  (ed'T-stdn)  in  English  channel ;  lighthouse  14  m.  S  SW  of  Plymouth. 
Eddyville  (6d'T-vil)  town,  Mahaska  &  Wapello  cos.  Io.  p.  1. —  city,  X  of  Lyon  co.  Ky.  p.  1. 
Ed©  (a'dc)  vil.  &  comm.  Gelderland,  Netherlands,  pop.  comm.  19. 

Eden  (e'd’n)  town,  Hancock  co.  Me.  pop.  4.  —  riv.  Westmorland  &  Cumberland  cos.  Eng. 
flows  into  Solway  firth.  —  riv.  Fifeshire,  Scotland,  flows  into  Bay  of  St.  Andrews.  —  riv. 
Scotland,  18  m.  long,  flows  into  Tweed  riv.  —  co.  North  Isl.  New  Zealand,  pop.  101. 
Edenburg  (e'den-bQrg)  dist.  1,095  □  p.  7,  &  town,  p.  2,  S  cen.  Orange  Free  State, U.  of  S.  Af. 
Edenkoben  (a'den-ko'ben)  town,  Bavaria,  Germany,  14  m.  W  S  W  of  Speyer,  pop.  5. 
Edenton  (e'd6n-tun)  town,  X  of  Chowan  co.  N.  C.  pop.  3. 

Eder  (a'der)  riv.  Germany,  to  Fulda  riv.  above  Kassel. 

Edessa  (e-des'd)  anc.  name  of  Urfa  ;  principality  under  Crusaders.  See  Edessan,  a. 
EdiU  (6d'foo/)  vil.  on  Nile  riv.  Egypt,  lat.  25°  N  ;  ancient  ruins.  See  pylon,  n.  Ulust. 
Edgar  (6d'gdr)  co.  E  Ill.  621  □  pop.  27,  X  Paris,  —  city,  Clay  co.  Nebr.  pop.  1. 
Edgartown  (^d'gdr-toun')  town,  X  of  Dukes  co.  Mass,  on  Marthas  Vineyard,  pop.  X. 
Edgecombe  (6j'kdm)  co.  NE  N.  C.  509  □  pop.  32,  X  Tarboro. 

Edgecumbe,  Mount,  promontory,  Cornwall  CO.  England. 

Edgefield  (ej'feld)  co.  W  S.  C.  700  □  pop.  28.  —  its  X  pop.  2. 

Edge  Hill  (ej)  ridge,  S  Warwickshire,  Eng.  7  m.  N  W  of  Banbury ;  battle  1642. 

Edge  Land  (6j)  isl.  S  E  Spitzbergen  group,  Arctic  ocean. 

Edgerton  (ej'er-tdn)  vil.  Williams  co.  O.  pop.  1.— city,  Rock  co.  Wis.  pop.  3. 
Edgewater  (6j'wo/ter)  bor.  Bergen  co.  New  Jersey,  pop.  3 ;  formerly  Undercliff. 
Edgewood  (ej'wood)  town,  Dekalb  co.  Ga.  pop.  1.— bor.  Allegheny  co.  Pa.  pop.  3.— 
town,  Ohio  co.  West  Virginia,  pop.  1. 

Edgeworth  (6j'wdrth)  bor.  Allegheny  co.  Pennsylvania,  pop.  1. 

Edina  (e-dl'nd)  vil.  Hennepin  co.  Minnesota,  pop.  1.  —  city,  X  of  Knox  co.  Missouri,  pop.  2. 
Edinburg  (6d'Tn-bGrg)  town,  Johnson  co.  Indiana,  pop.  2. 

Edinburgh  (6d'’n-bur-o).  See  Edinburghshire.  —  city,  royal,  pari.  &  mun.  burgh,  #  of 
Scotland  &  X  of  Edinburghshire,  pop.  mun.  b.  320.  See  Athens  of  the  North,  Dun 
Edin,  Edina,  n. 

Edinburghshire  (  sher)  or  Edinburgh,  or  Mid-Lothian  (mid-lo'thT-dn;  -lo'thT-),  co. 

SE  Scotland,  366  □  pop.  508,  X  Edinburgh. 

Edington  (6d'Tng-tdn)  vil.  &par.  Wiltshire,  England ;  Alfred’s  victory  over  the  Danes. 
EdistO  River  (6d'Ts-to)  riv.  S.  C.150  m.  from  Edisto,  Orangeburg  co.  to  Atlantic  ocean. 
Edmond  (6d'mdnd)  city,  Oklahoma  co.  Oklahoma,  pop.  2. 

Edmonds  (6d'nmndz)  city,  Snohomish  co.  Washington,  pop.  1. 

Edmonson  (ed'mdn-sdn)  co.  cen.  Ky.  308  □  pop.  10,  X  Brownsville. 

Edmonton  (6d'nnln-tzln)  urban  dist.  Middlesex  co.  Eng.  suburb  of  London,  pop.  65.— 
city,  of  Alberta,  Canada,  pop.  25. 

Edmunds  (6d'mdndz)  co.  N  S.  Dak.  1,158  Dpop.  8,  X  Ipswich. 

Edna  (6d'nd)  vil.  Scott  co.  Missouri,  pop.  1. 

Edwards  (ed'werdz)  co.  S  E  Ill.  238  □  pop.  10,  X  Albion  —  co.  SW  cen.  Kan.  611  □ 
pop.  7,  X  Kinsley.  —  co.  cen.  Tex.  2,352  □  pop.  4,  X  Rocksprings.  —  riv.  Henry  co.  III. 
EdwardsvUle  (-vil)  city,  X  of  Madison  co.  Ill.  pop.  5.  —  bor.  Luzerne  co.  Pa.  pop.  8. 
Eeckeren  (ak'er-en)  town,  Antwerp  prov.  Belgium,  pop.  comm.  8. 

Eecloo  (a-klo')  town,  East  Flanders  prov.  Belgium,  pop.  comm.  14. 

Eem  (am)  riv.  Netherlands,  Gelderland  to  Zuider  Zee. 

Effingham  (6f'Tng-ham)  co.  E  Ga.  448  □  pop.  10,  X  Springfield.  —  co.  S  E  Ill.  511  □  pop.  20. 
—  its  X  a  mfg.  city,  pop.  4. 

Efremov  (y6-fr6'mof)  town,  Tula  govt.  Russia  in  Europe,  pop.  16. 

Egea  de  los  Caballeros  (a-ha'a  da  los  ka'bal-ya'ros  ;  133, 172,  195)  town,  Saragossa  prov. 
Spain  pop.  comm.  5. 

Egeln  (a'gelu)  town,  Saxony,  Prussia,  Germany,  on  Bode  river,  pop.  5. 

Eger  (a'ger)  riv.  Fichtel  mta.  N  E  Bavaria,  to  Elbe  riv.  at  Theresienstadt,  Bohemia,  193 
m.  —  town,  W  Bohemia,  Austria,  on  Eger  riv.  pop.  27.  —  (pron.  6'g6r)  Ger.  Erlau 
(6r'lou)  town  with  magistracy,  X  of  Heves  co.  Hungary,  67  m.  N  E  of  Budapest,  pop.  28. 
Egerdir  (6g/er-der')  lake  &  town,  Asia  Minor,  about  90  m.  W  of  Konia,  pop.  town  6. 

Egga  (6g'd)  town,  Northern  Nigeria,  Africa,  on  Niger  river,  pop.  7-8. 

Eggenberg  (Sg'6n-b6rK)  town,  Styria,  Austria,  pop.  13,  comm.  14. 

Egg  Harbor,  city.  Atlantic  co.  N.  J.  pop.  2. 

Eggmuhl  (6k'miil)  or  Eckmiihl,  vil.  Bavaria,  Ger.  near  Ratisbon ;  bat.  1809. 

Egharn  (6g'dm)  urban  dist.  Surrey,  England,  pop.  13. 

Egmont  Bay  (6g'mont)  on  coast,  Prince  Edward  isl.  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence. 

Egrnont,  Cape,  S  W  Prince  Edward  island. 

Egmont  Island,  isl.  in  Tuamotu  arch.  S  Pacific  ocean. 

Egmont.  Mount  (6g'm5nt)  Maori  Taranaki  (ta/ra-na'ke)  volcanic  mt.  Taranaki  pro? 

dist.  North  Isl.  New  Zealand,  8,260  ft.  high. 

Egorevsk  (y6-g6r'yefsk)  mfg.  &  cml.  town,  Ryazan  govt.  Russia  in  Europe,  pop.  7. 
Egremont  (6g're-m5nt)  town,  Cumberland  co.  England,  pop.  6. 

Egypt  (e'jTpt)  Ar.  Misr  (mls’r)  country,  NE  Africa,  400,000  □  pop.  11,287,  area  of  cultu 
vated  and  settled  portion  12,013  □  pop.  11,190,  # Cairo;  Turkish  suzerainty,  but  British 
control.  Lower  Egypt  includes  the  territory  (mainly  the  delta)  N  of  30°  N  ;  Upper 
„  Egypt,  the  Nile  valley  to  22°  N.  See  Egyptian,  a.  &  n. 

Ehen  (e'hgn)  riv.  12  m.  long,  Cumberland  co.  England,  flows  into  Irish  sea. 

Ehime  (6'he-me)  dist.  W  Shikoku  isl.  Japan,  2,032  □  pop.  1,101. 

EhrenbreitSteln  (a'ren-brit'shtin)  town  &  fortress,  Rhine  Prov.  Prussia,  Germany,  on 
Rhine  riv.  opposite  Koblenz,  pop.  5.  * 

Ehrenfriodersdorf  (a'ren-fre'ders-dorf)  town,  Saxony  kingdom,  Germany,  pop.  6. 

Eibar  (a'e-bar ;  133)  town,  Guipiizcoa  prov.  Spain,  pop.  comm.  10. 

Eibenstock  (I'ben-shtokQ  town,  Saxony,  Germany,  17  m.  S  SE  of  Zwickau,  pop.  10. 
Eibergen  (i'^r'g^n  ;  172)  vil.  &  comm.  Gelderland,  Netherlands,  pop.  comm.  6. 

Eichenau  (I'Ken-ou)/onn.  Klein-Dombrowka(klin/-dom-brof'ka)  vil.  Silesia  prov.  Prus¬ 
sia,  pop.  8. 

Eichstatt  (lK'sht6t)  town,  Bavaria,  Germany,  on  Altmiihl  river,  pop.  8. 

Eickel  (Ik/el)  min.  town,  Westphalia,  Prussia,  near  Bochum,  pop.  comm.  33. 

Eider  (I'der)  riv.  N  Germany,  about  115  m.  long,  flows  into  North  sea. 

Eiderstedt  (I'der-shtSt)  pen.  Schleswig-Holstein,  Prussia,  N  of  Eider  river. 

Eifel  (i'fcl)  hilly  region,  Rhine  Prov.  Prussia,  N  of  the  Moselle ;  highest  point  2, 490,  ft. 
Eiger  (I'ger)  mt.  Bernese  Oberland,  Alps,  Switzerland,  13,040  ft.  high. 

Eijerland  (i'er-lant/)  N  part  of  Texel  isl.  Netherlands,  North  sea. 

Eildon  Hills  el'd?7n)  three  conical  peaks,  Roxburghshire,  Scot.  ;  highest,  1,385  ft. 
Eilenburg  (l'len-bdorK)  mfg.  town,  Saxony,  Germany,  14  m.  N  E  of  Leipzig,  pop.  17. 
Ellendorf  (T'IPn-dSrf)  vil.  Rhine  Prov.  Prussia,  pop.  comm.  10. 

Eimeo  (T'm6-o)  or  Moorea  (mo'6-ra'a)  one  of  Society  isls.  S  Pacific  ocean,  51  □  pop.  2. 
Einbeck  (In'b6k)  town,  Hanover,  Prussia,  Germany,  20  m.  N  of  Gottingen,  pop.  9. 
Eindhoven  (Tnd'ho'ven)  comm.  N.  Brabant  prov.  Netherlands,  pop.  6. 

Einsiedeln  (In'ze'deln)  town,  Schwyz  canton,  Switzerland,  pop.  comm.  8 ;  birthplace  of 
Zwinglij  Benedictine  abbey,  visited  annually  by  many  pilgrims. 

Eipel  (i'pel)  comm.  Bohemia,  Austria,  pop.  7. 

Eisenach  (7'zcn-aK)  town,  Saxe-Weimar,  Germany,  pop.  38  ;  Luther  lived  here  1498-1501; 
birthplace  of  Johann  Sebastian  Bach. 


East  Besklds.  See  Beskids.  I  East  Khandesh.See  Kh axdesh. 

East  Griqualand.  See  Griqua-  East  Sundby.See  Si  nubverne. 
land  East.  |  East  Turkestan.  See  Turkes- 


tan,  Chinese. 

Ebudae.  See  Hebrides. 

Eckmiihl. 

Ebora.  See  £vora. 

Ebusus  See  Iviza. 

Eboracum.  See  York,  Eng. 

Ecbatana.  See  IIamadan. 

Edirneh. 

See  Adrianople. 

Edom  See  Idumea. 
Egadi  SeeyEGADES 
Egripos  See  Euripos 


O  means  equare  miles ;  #,  capital;  X,  co.  seat;  agr.,  agricultural ;  cml.,  commercial ;  mfg.,  manufacturing ;  min.,  mining  ;  spt.,  seaport ;  tp.,  township  ;  vil.,  village. 
Population  is  given  in  nearest  thousands :  2  -  1,500  to  2,499  ;  3  -  2,500  to  3,499,  etc. ;  less  than  1,000  not  given.  See  Abbreviations,  p.  2379. 
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town’  Saxe-Altenburg,  cen.  Germany,  pop.  11. 
fiafahifn  t0WI‘’  Styria’  Austria,  pop.  3,  comm.  8 ;  here  is  the  Erzberg. 

18  m-  W  V  W  of  Halle,  pop.  ‘25. 

^owni  Oaxaca,  Mexico,  pop.  4. 

fix ^/J'y?'r-/u'i,(5?.Fk')  t0wlL  perm  govt.  Russia  in  Asia,  pop.  43. 

J  t0Wn’  *  of  Kuban  ter‘  Caucasus,  Russia,  pop.  94. 

^ri“  s  a  (y^-ka  tyg-re  no-slaf')  govt.  S  Russia  in  Europe,  24,478  □  pop.  3,138  — 
its  #  a  mfg.  town,  on  Dnieper  riv.  pop.  150  ^  ^ 

?^mU?^,^S;IS,b86'gft).tOWS’  Yyatka  govt‘  Russia  in  Europe,  on  Kama  river,  pop.  10 
C0"n*Iy  ?  °f  Persiai1  8ulf.  *  Susa.  See  Elamite,  n.  ’  P  P 
Plat^fa  fls  r/t  “ I  m0‘^‘  D,rak,hma,Ili  (ttraK-ma'ne)  town,  Phthiotis  uouie,  Greece,  pop.  1. 
rih^Ysuh^  t 1  y  -n^ F^Sa&  eml‘  town’  Tambov  govt.  Russia  in  Europe,  pop.  9. 

in^editJra0nVeYnse°a!  86  □t-o^  30  P°P'  lL'VA’  W'  Le*hor“ P™  ItaIy- 

f}?®  (.gj.^Slf/K~  YY,'.B,y8’  riT-  Germany-  about  700  m.  long  flows  into  North  sea. 
5}?ftfeld  (Sl  ber-fglt')  mfg.  town,  Rhine  Prov.  Prussia,  Germany,  pop.  170. 

Elbert  (51  bert)  co  E  Col.  1,857  □  p  5,  X  Kiowa.  —  co.  N  E  Ga.  361  □  p.  24,  X  Elberton. 
“  Peak,  mt^ Lake  co.  cen.  Colorado,  14,421  ft.  high. 

5?nf.r.tf0n-uKO»TtYn)  city’  X  of  Elbert  c0‘  Ga‘  107  “•  NE  of  Atlanta,  pop.  6. 

Plhfni  rauwr*  \mf?'  town,  dept.  Serae-Inf<5rieure,  France,  on  Seine  riv.  p.  17,  comm.  18. 
Plhinf  si/n  — g  P™8sla  Prov  Prussia,  Germany,  on  Elbing  river,  pop.  59. 

Elbniz  (e^brooz')  highest  of  Caucasus  mts.  and  of  Europe,  18,526  ft.  high.  P  P 

Ef of  mtS;  Persia,  Sof  Caspian  sea  ;  highest,  Demavend,  18,000  ft. 
El  Campo  (SI  kSm'po)  town,  Wharton  co.  Texas,  pop.  2. 

El  Centro  (el  sSn'tro)  city,  X  of  Imperial  co.  California,  pop.  2. 

5iSo%vv-w)  anc-}!i'ICI' towu’  Alicante  prov.  Spain,  13  m.  S  W  of  Alicante,  p.  comm.  31. 
Eiaa  (el  da)  town,  Alicante  prov.  Spain,  pop.  comm.  8. 

Eldon  (Sl'dwn)  town,  Wapello  co.  Io.  pop.  2.  —  city,  Miller  co.  Mo.  pop.  2. 

Eldora  (el-do'rd  ;  201)  city,  X  of  Hardin  co.  Io.  pop.  2. 

El  Dorado  (Sljio-r'a'do)  city,  X  of  Union  co.  Ark.  pop.  4. 

Eldorado  (^^o-ra'do)  co.  E  Cal.  1,753  □  pop.  7,  X  Placerville.  —  city,  Saline  co.  Ill.  pop.  3 
—  city,  X  of  Butler  co.  Kan.  pop.  3. 

Eldorado  Springs,  city,  Cedar  co.  Missouri,  pop.  3. 

Eldred  (el'dred)  bor.  McKean  co.  Pennsylvania,  pop.  1. 

Electric  Peak,  Rocky  mts.  in  Mont.  11,155  ft.  high. 

Elek  (§'l&k)  comm.  Arad  co.  Hungary,  pop.  7. 

Elena  (Sl'a-na^comm.  Caserta  prov.  Campania,  Italy,  pop.  11 

Elephanta  (Sl'e-f5n'td)  Hind.  Gharapuri  (ga'ra-poo're)  isl.  Bombay  harbor,  Br.  India- 
cave  temples.  ’ 


Elephant  Bay,  inlet,  Atlantic  ocean,  Angola,  W  Africa;  anchorage. 

Elephantine  (Sl'e-fSn-tl'ne)  isl.  Nile  riv.  Upper  Egypt,  opposite  Assuan. 

Elets  (yS-Jyets')  cml.  town,  Orel  govt.  Russia  in  Europe,  on  Sosna  river,  pop.  51. 
Eleusis  (e-lu'sTs;  mod.  Gr.  6-lgf'sTs)  vil.  with  ruins  of  anc.  city,  Greece,  12  m.  N  W  of 
Athens,  pop.  1.  See  Eleusinia,  ?*.,  Eleusinian,  a. 

Eleuthera  Island  (e-lu'ther-d)  one  of  the  Bahama  isls.  80  m.  long,  10  m.  wide,  pop.  7. 
Eleutheropolis  (-<5p'o-lTs)  anc.  city,  Palestine,  31°  3V  N,  34°  54'  E  ;  Roman  ruins. 

Elgin  (el' jin)  mfg.  city,  Cook  &  Kane  cos.  Ill.  on  Fox  riv.  pop.  26.  —  city,  Union  co. 
Oregon,  pop.  1.  — ( pron .  gl'gin)  town,  Bastrop  co.  Texas,  pop.  2  —  (pron.  el'gin)  co. 
W  Ontario,  Canada,  X  St.  Thomas.  —  (pron.  Sl'gTn)  burgh,  X  of  Elginshire,  Scot.  p.  9. 
Elginshire  (el'gTn-sher)  or  Elgin  or  Moray  (inur'a),  co.  Scotland,  477  □  p.  43,  X  Elgin. 
Elgon  (gl'gbn)  volcanic  peak,  14,038  ft.  high,  N  E  of  Victoria  Nyanza,  1°  N  lat.  in  S  E 
Uganda,  on  border  of  East  Africa  Protectorate. 


Eliot  (Sl'T-dt)  town,  York  co.  Maine,  pop.  2. 

Elis  (e'lis)  anc.  city,  N  W  Morea,  Greece.  —  nome,  W  Greece,  pop.  104,  %  Pyrgos. 
Elizabeth  ( e-liz'a-bSth)  city,  X  of  Union  co.  N.  J.  pop.  73.  —  bor.  Allegheny  co.  Pa.  pop.  2. 
Elizabeth  City,  co.  SE  Va.  54  □  p.  21,  X  Hampton.  —  tn.  X  of  Pasquotank  co.  N.  C.  p.  8. 
Elizabeth  Island,  name  of  small  Pacific  isls.  in  the  Admiralty,  Marshall,  &  Society  groups. 

See  Henderson  Island  ( Gaz .). 

Elizabeth  Islands,  Buzzards  bay,  Dukes  co.  Massachusetts. 

Ellzabethton  (-tftn)  town,  X  of  Carter  co.  Tennessee,  pop.  2. 

Elizabethtown,  city,  X  of  Hardin  co.  Ky.  pop.  2.  —  bor.  Lancaster  co.  Pa.  pop.  3. 
Elizabethville,  bor.  Dauphin  co.  Pennsylvania,  pop.  1. 

Elizavetgrad  (yg-lye'za-vgt-grat')  ft.  town,  Kherson  govt.  Russia  in  Europe,  pop.  100. 
Ellzavetpol  (yg-lye'za-vgt-p61'y’)  govt.  Transcaucasia,  Russia,  16,991  Dpop.  1,022.— its  #, 
a  ft.  town,  110  m.  S  E  of  Tiflis,  pop.  38. 

Elk,  co.  SE  Kan.  652  Dpop.  10,  X  Howard.  —  co.  N  W  cen.  Pa.  806  □  pop.  36,  X  Ridg- 
way.  —  city,  Beckham  co.  Okla.  pop.  3. 

Elkader  (§l-ka'der)  town,  X  of  Clayton  co.  Iowa,  47  m.  N  W  of  Dubuque,  pop.  1. 
Elkhart  (Slk'hart)  co.  N  Ind.  462  □  pop.  49,  X  Goshen.  —  city,  Elkhart  co.  Ind.  pop.  19. 
Elkhorn  (Slk'h6rn')  riv.  Nebr.  200  m.  to  Platte  riv.  —  city,  X  of  Walworth  cr*.  Wis.  pop.  2. 
Elkins  (Sl'kinz)  city,  X  of  Randolph  co.  West  Virginia,  pop.  5. 

Elkland  (Slk'ldnd)  mfg.  bor.  Tioga  co.  Pennsylvania,  pop.  1. 

Elk  Mountain,  peak,  Medicine  Bow  range,  Wyo.  11,162  ft.  high. 

Elk  Mountains,  range  in  Col.  ;  Castle  peak,  the  highest,  14,259  ft. 

Elko  (Sl'ko)  co.  N  E  Nev.  17,059  □  pop.  8,  X  Elko. 

Elk  Point,  city,  X  of  Union  co.  S.  Dakota,  pop.  1. 

Elk  Rapids,  vil.  Antrim  co.  Mich.  pop.  2. 

Elkton  (Slk'tiin)  city,  X  of  Todd  co.  Ky.  pop.  1.  —  town,  X  of  Cecil  co.  Md.  pop.  2. 

El  land  (81'dnd)  town,  West  Riding,  Yorkshire,  England,  pop.  11. 

Ellendale  (51'&n-dal)  city,  Dickey  co.  North  Dakota,  pop.  1. 

Ellensburg  (Sl'Snz-bfirg)  city,  X  of  Kittitas  co.  Washington,  pop.  4. 

Ellenville  (51'Sn-vtl)  vil.  Ulster  co.  New  York,  pop.  3. 

Eller  (Sl'er)  former  vil.  Rhine  Prov.  Prussia,  now  part  of  Diisseldorf. 

Ellerbek  (Sl'er-bak)  former  vil.  Schleswig-Holstein,  Prussia,  now  part  of  Kiel. 
Ellesmere  (Slz'mer)  isl.  Northwest  Ters.  Canada,  bet.  76°-83°  N,  &  62°-90°  W;  portions 
of  this  arctic  tract  have  been  named  Arthur  Land,  Ellesmere  Land,  Grant  Land, 
Grinnell  Land,  JesupLand,  King  Oscar  Land,  etc.  —  town,  Shropshire,  Eng.  pop.  2. 
Ellesmere  Port  and  Whitby  (hwTt'bT)  urban  dist.  Cheshire,  England,  pop.  10. 
Ellezelles  (51'zSl')  town,  Hainaut  prov.  Belgium,  15  m.  N  E  of  Tournay,  pop.  comm.  5. 
Ellice  (Sl'Ts),  or  Lagoon,  Islands,  group,  S  Pacific,  N  of  Fiji  isls.  14  □  pop.  2  ;  Br. 
Elllchpur  (81'Tch-poor')  town,  Berar,  British  India,  pop.  26. 

Elllcott  City  (Sl'T-kut)  city,  X  of  Howard  co.  &  partly  in  Baltimore  co.  Maryland,  pop.  1. 
Ellington  (51'Tng-tifri)  town,  Tolland  co.  Connecticut,  pop.  2. 

Elliott  (el'T-ut)  co.  NE  Ky.  263  □  p.  10,  X  Sandy  Hook.  —  bor.  Allegheny  co.  Pa.  p.  3. 
Ellis  (Sl'Ts)  co.  W  cen.  Kan.  901  □  pop.  12,  X  Hays.  —  co.  N  W  Okla.  1,218  □  pop.  15,  X 
Arnett.  —  co.  NE  cen.  Tex.  975  □  pop.  54,  X  Waxahachie.  —  city,  Ellis  co.  Kan.  pop.  1. 
Ellis  Island,  New  York  harbor  ;  belongs  to  U.  S.  Govt.  ;  immigrant  station. 

ElllSVllle  (Sl'Ts-vil)  city,  X  of  Jones  co.  Miss.  60  m.  S  W  of  Meridian,  pop.  2. 

Ellora  (S-lo'rd  ;  201)  vil.  Hyderabad  state,  India,  15  m.  N  W  of  Aurangabad  ;  cave  temples. 
Ellore  (Sl'or')  town,  Kistna  dist.  Madras  presidency,  British  India,  pop.  36. 

Ellsworth  (Slz'wwrth)  co.  cen.  Kan.  724  □  pop.  10.  —  city,  its  X  pop.  2.  —  city,  X  of  Han¬ 
cock  co.  Me.  pop.  4.  —  bor.  Washington  co.  Pa.  pop.  2.  —  vil.  X  of  Pierce  co.  Wis.  pop.  1. 
Ellwood  City  (Sl'wdod)  bor.  Lawrence  co.  Pa.  10  m.  S  S  E  of  Newcastle,  pop.  4. 

Elma  (Sl'ma)  town,  Chehalis  co.  Washington,  pop.  2. 

Elmali  (Sl'ma-le')  town,  S  W  Konia  vilayet,  Asia  Minor,  pop.  4. 

Elmer  (81'mer)  bor.  Salem  co.  N.  J.  24  m.  Sof  Camden,  pop.  1. 

Elm  Grove,  town,  Ohio  co.  W.  Va.  pop.  2. 

Elmhurst  (elin'hGrst)  city,  Dupage  co.  Ill.  16  m.  W  of  Chicago,  pop.  2. 

Elmlna  (§l-me'na)  town,  Gold  Coast,  W  Africa,  pop.  5. 

Elmira  (el-mi'rd)  city,  X  of  Chemung  co.  N.  Y.  on  Chemung  river,  p.  37 ;  reformatory. 
Elmira  Heights,  vil.  Chemung  co.  New  York,  pop.  3. 

Elmore  (51'mor  ;  201)  co.  E  cen.  Ala.  622  □  pop.  28,  X  Wetumpka.  —  co.  S  W  Ida. 
2,665  □  pop.  5,  X  Mountain  Home.  


Elmshorn  (81ms'h6rn)  mfg.  town,  Schleswig-Holstein,  Prussia,  pop.  15. 

Elmwood,  town,  Peoria  co.  Ill.  pop.  1. 

Elmwood  Place,  vil.  Hamilton  co.  O.  6  m.  N  of  Cincinnati,  pop.  3. 

Eloguy  (yS'15-goo'y’)  riv.  W  Yeniseisk,  Siberia,  to  Yenisei  riv.  ab.  61°  30/  to  ab.  62°  40/  N. 
El  Paso  (SI  pSs'o)  co.  E  cen.  Col.  2,121  □  pop.  43,  X  Colorado  Springs.  —  co.  W  Tex. 

9,331  □  pop.  53.  —  city,  its  X  pop.  39.  —  city,  Woodford  co.  Ill.  pop.  1. 

El  Paso  del  Norte  (dSl  nfir'ta)  gorge  of  the  Rio  Grande,  near  El  Paso,  Te:uis. 
Elpiiinstone  (el'f  Tn-ston)  co.  Queensland,  Australia,  pop.  17. 

Elreno  (Sl-re'no)  city,  X  of  Canadian  co.  Okla.  pop.  8. 

Elroy  (el'roi)  city,  Juneau  co.  Wis.  63  m.  N  W  of  Madison,  pop.  2. 

Elsberry  (Slz'bSr-T)  city,  Lincoln  co.  Missouri,  pop.  1. 

List  (Slst)  vil.  &  comm.  Gelderland,  Netherlands,  pop.  comm.  7. 

Eltham  (Sl'tdm  ;  Sl'thdm)  par.  Woolwich  bor.  London,  England,  pop.  13.  —  (pron. 
-tham)  co.  New  Zealand,  pop.  5. 

Elton  (y51-t6n')  salt  lake,  Astrakhan  govt.  Russia,  70  m.  E  of  Volga  river. 

Elvas  (81'vash)  frontier  city,  Portalegre  dist.  Alemtejo  prov  Portugal,  pop.  14. 
Elversberg  (Sl'vers-bSrK)  vil.  Rhine  Prov.  Prussia,  pop.  comm.  6. 

Elvins  (81'vTnz)  city,  St.  Francois  co.  Missouri,  pop.  2. 

Elwood  (81'wobd)  city,  Madison  co.  Ind.  pop.  11. 

Ely  (e'lT)  city,  St.  Louis  co.  Minn.  pop.  4.  —  city,  X  of  White  Pine  co.  Nev.  pop.  2.  —  city 
in  Isle  of  Ely  administrative  co.  Eng.  pop.  8  ;  cathedral.  — ,  Isle  Of,  administrative  co. 
in  ancient  co.  of  Cambridge,  England,  372  □  pop.  70. 

Elyria  (e-lTr'T-d)  town,  Arapahoe  co.  Col.  pop.  1.  —  city,  X  of  Lorain  co.  O.  pop.  15. 
Emanuel  (e-m5n'u-81)  co.  E  cen.  Ga.  935  □  pop.  25,  X  Swainsboro. 

Emaus  (Sm'a-ws)  bor.  Lehigh  co.  Pa.  5  m.  S  of  Allentown,  pop.  4. 

Emba  (ySm'ba)  riv.  350  in.  long,  Uralsk  govt.  Russia,  Mugojar  mts.  to  Caspian  sea. 
Emden  (8m'd8n)  ft.  spt.  Hanover,  Prussia,  pop.  24. 

Emery  (gm'er-I)  j;o.  E  cen.  Ut.  4,453  □  pop.  7,  X  Castle  Dale. 

Emeryville  (8m'er-T-vTl)  city,  Alameda  co.  Cal.  on  San  Francisco  bay,  pop.  3. 

Emigrant  Peak,  volcanic  mt.  Mont,  on  Yellowstone  riv.  10,969  ft.  high. 

Emilia  (a-mel'ya)  anc.  jEmil'ia,  compartimento,  Italy,  2,993  □  pop.  2,681 ;  provs. 

Bologna,  Ferrara,  Forli,  Modena,  Parma,  Piacenza,  Ravenna,  &  Reggio  nell’  Emilia. 
Eminence  (Sm'Lnens)  city,  Henry  co.  Kentucky,  pop.  1.  • 

Emlenton  (Sm'len-tdn)  bor.  Venango  co.  Pennsylvania,  pop.  1. 

Emmaus  (8-ma'ds;  Sm'a-ds),  anc.  vil.  near  Jerusalem,  Palestine,  of  uncertain  site,  —  or 
Emmaus— Nicopolis  (-nT-kop'o-lTs)  mod.  Amwas  (am -was'),  town,  20  m.  N  W-of  Jeru¬ 
salem,  Palestine. 

Emme  (Sm'e)  or  Emmen  (Sm'gn)  riv.  Bernese  Oberland,  Switzerland,  45  m.  to  the  Aar. 
Ernmen  (Sm'on)  comm.  Drenthe  prov.  Netherlands,  pop.  28. 

Emmendingen  (8m'£n-dTng/en)  town,  Baden,  Germany,  pop.  8. 

Emmerich  (gm'er-lK)  town,  Rhine  Prov.  Prussia,  on  Rhine  river,  pop.  14. 

Emmet  (gm'gt)  co.  N  Io.  393D  p.  10,  X  Estherville.  —  co.  N  Mich.  485 □  p.  19,  X  Petoskey. 
Emmetsburg  (gm'gts-bGrg)  city,  X  of  Palo  Alto  co.  Io.  pop.  2. 

Emmett  (gm'et)  city,  Canyon  co.  Idaho,  pop.  1. 

Emmitsburg  (gm'Tts-bfirg)  town,  Frederick  co.  Maryland,  pop.  1. 

Emmons  (gm'wnz)  co.  S  N.  Dak.  1,563  □  pop.  10,  X  Linton. 

Emmons,  Mount,  peak,  Adirondacks,  Hamilton  co.  N.  Y.  3,596  ft.  high. 

Emmons  Peak,  in  Uinta  mts.  Utah,  13,624  ft.  high. 

Empire  (gm'pir)  city,  Cherokee  co.  Kansas,  pop.  2. 

Empoli  (am'po-le^town,  Florence  prov.  Tuscany,  Italy,  on  the  Arno,  pop.  comm.  22. 
Emporia  (gm-po'n-dj  city,  X  of  Lyon  co.  Kan.  p.  9.  —  town,  X  of  Greenesville  co.  Va.  p.  2. 
Emporium  (gm-po'n-um)  bor.  X  of  Cameron  co.  Pennsylvania,  pop.  3. 

Ems  (ams  ;  gms)  town,  Hesse-Nassau,  Prussia,  on  Lalin  riv.  pop.  7 ;  watering  place.— 
(pron.  gms)  riv.  200  m.  long,  N  W  Germany,  flows  into  North  sea. 

Emsdetten  (gms'dgt-£n)  vil.  Westphalia,  Prussia,  pop.  commune  11. 

Emsworth  (gmz'wdrth)  bor.  Allegheny  co.  Pennsylvania,  pop.  2. 

Enare  (g-na'rg)  lake,  N  Uleaborg  govt.  Finland,  outlet  into  Arctic  ocean,  549  □. 
Encarnacion  (gn'kar-na-syon' ;  138)  town,  Jalisco,  Mexico,  pop.  5.  —  town,  S  Paraguay, 
on  Parana  riv.  pop.  3. 

Encoun'ter  Bay,  South  Australia,  at  outlet  of  Murray  river. 

Encrucijada  i  gn-kroo'se-ha'tfea ;  138,  146,  189)  city,  Santa  Clara  prov.  Cuba,  pop.  2. 
Enderby  Island  (gn'der-bl)  large  isl.  Antarctic  oc.  lat.  67°  S,  Ion.  50°  E. 

Enderlin  (Sn'der-lTn)  city,  Ransom  co.  North  Dakota,  pop.  2. 

Endicott  (gn'dT-kdt)  vil.  Broome  co.  New  York,  pop.  2. 

En-dor  or  Endor  (gn'dor)  ancient  vil.  of  Palestine. 

Endrod  (gn'drfid)  vil.  Bekes  co.  Hungary,  pop.  comm.  14. 

Enfield  (gn'feld)  town,  Hartford  co.  Conn.  pop.  10.  — town,  Grafton  co.  N.  H.  pop.  1. — 
town,  Halifax  co.  N.  C.  pop.  1.  —  town,  Middlesex  co.  England,  pop.  56. 

Engadin^  (g^ga-den')  Alpine  valley,  Grisons,  Switzerland,  45  m.  long. 

Engano  (gn-ga'no)  isl.  W  of  S  end  of  Sumatra,  with  islets  171  □. 

Engaho,  Gape  (en-gan'yo)  on  E  coast  of  Haiti  isl.  —  on  N  E  coast  of  Luzon  island. 
Engela,  Ras  ( ras  gn'ga-la)  cape  (ras),  Tunis,  extreme  N  point  of  Africa,  in  37°  21'  N. 
Engelberg  (gng'cl-bgrK)  valley  &  vil.  Alps,  Unterwalden,  Switzerland,  pop.  2. 
Enghien-les-Bains  (aN'gSN'-la-b&N')  town  &  comm.  dept.  Seine-et-Oise,  France,  pop.  6. 
Engineer  Mountain,  Hinsdale  co.  S  W  Colorado,  13,190  ft.  high. 

England  (Tq'gland)  anc.  Al'bion,  L.  An'glia,  div.  of  Great  Britain,  S  of  Scotland  &  E 
of  Wales,  50,874  □  pop.  34,045,  #  London.  See  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland  irt  Gaz.  ct*  Vocab.  —  town,  Lonoke  co.  Ark.  pop.  1. 

Englewood  (gr)'gT-wdod)  city,  Arapahoe  co.  Col.  pop.  3. —  city,  Bergen  co.  N.  J.  pop.  10. 
English  Channel,  Fr.  La  Manche  (la  maNsh')  20  to  100  m.  wide,  bet.  England  &  France. 
Enguera  (gq'ga-ra)  town,  Valencia  prov.  Spain,  pop.  comm.  6. 

Enid  (e'ntd)  city,  X  of  Garfield  co.  Oklahoma,  pop.  14. 

Enikale  (ye-nye'ka-lyg')  or  Kerch  (kgrch)  strait  bet.  Sea  of  Azov  and  Black  sea. 
Enkhulzen  (gqk-hoi'zen)  comm.  &  spt.  town,  N.  Holland,  Netherlands,  pop.  comm.  8. 
Ennis  (en'Ts)  city,  Ellis  co.  Tex.  pop.  6.  —  town,  X  of  Clare  co.  Ireland,  pop.  5. 
Enniscorthy  (gn'Ts-kOr'thT)  urban  dist.  Wexford  co.  Ireland,  pop.  5. 

Enniskillen  (gn'Ts-kll'en)  bor.  X  of  Fermanagh  co.  Ireland,  pop.  6. 

Enns  (gns)  riv.  Austria,  ab.  160  m.  long,  Styria  to  the  Danube  ab.  11  m.  SE  of  Linz.  — 
town,  Upper  Austria,  near  mouth  of  Enns  riv.  pop.  5. 

Enos  (a'nos)  town,  on  J£gean  sea,  ab.  12  m.  SE  of  Dedeagach,  pop.  7. 

Enosburg  (e'nws-bfirg)  town,  Franklin  co.  Vermont,  pop.  2. 

Enosburg  Falls,  vil.  Franklin  co.  Vermont,  pop.  1 . 

Enota,  Mount  (e-no'ta)  mt.  Towns  co.  Ga.  4,798  ft.  high. 

Enschede  (gn'sKa-de)  town  and  comm.  Overijssel,  Netherlands,  pop.  comm.  &4. 

Ensley  (gnz'lT)  city,  Jefferson  co.  Ala.  4  m.  W  of  Birmingham,  pop.  2. 

Entebbe  (gn-tgb'g)  #  of  Uganda  protectorate. 

Enterprise  (gn'ter-prlz)  town,  Coffee  co.  Ala.  p.  2.  —  town,  X  of  Wallowa  co.  Ore.  p.  1. 
Entre  Rios  i  gN'tre  re'dosh)  town,  Minas  Geraes,  Brazil,  pop.  dist.  36 
Entre  Rios  (en'tra  re'os)  prov.  Argentina,  28,784  □  pop.  371,  ^  Parana. 

Enzell  (gn-za'le)  spt.  town,  Gilan  prov.  Persia,  on  Caspian  sea. 

Epe  (a'pe)  vil.  &  comm.  Gelderland,  Netherlands,  pop.  comm.  9. 

Eperjes  (e'pgr-ygsh)  Slovak  Presov  (prg'slifif)  town  with  magistracy,  X  of  Saros  co.  Hun¬ 
gary,  on  branch  of  Tisza  river,  pop.  16. 

fipernay  (a'per'ng')  town,  dept.  Marne,  France,  on  Marne  river,  pop.  20,  comm.  22. 
Ephesus  (gf'e-sws)  ruins  of  anc.  city,  Asia  Minor,  35  m.  S  S  E  of  Smyrna. 

Ephraim  (e'fra-Tm)  city,  Sanpete  co.  Utah,  pop.  2. 

Ephrata  (gf'rd-td)  bor.  Lancaster  co.  Pa.  pop.  3. 

Epidaurus  (ep'T-d6'r«s)  anc.  spt.  town,  Greece,  25  m.  E  of  Argos. 

Spinal  (a'pe'nal')  town,  of  dept.  Vosges,  France,  on  Moselle  river,  pop.  23,  comm.  30. 
Epinay  (a'pe'n§')  town,  dept.  Seine,  France,  sub.  of  Paris,  pop.  3,  comm.  6. 

Epirus  (e-pi'r?78)  country  of  anc.  Greece,  now  in  S  Albania  &  N  W  Greece. 

Epping  (Sp'Tng)  town,  Rockingham  co.  N.  H.  pop.  2.  —  urban  dist.  (pop.  4)  Essex  co. 

England,  N  side  of  Epping  Forest,  former  royal  forest,  now  a  pleasure  ground. 
Ep'som.  town,  Surrey  co.  England,  14  m.  fr.  London,  p.  19 ;  race  course.  See  Derby,  n.  2. 


Elsenburg.  See  Vas.  —  See  Vasvar. 
Elsenstadt.  See  Kismarton. 
Elaernea  Tor.  See  Iron  Gate. 
Ekhmim.  See  Akhmim. 

El  Aralsh.  See  Araish,  El. 

El  Ari8h-  See  Arish,  El. 

Elaver.  See  Allier. 

El  Caney.  See  Caney. 
Elfsborg.  SeeALFSBORG. 

Elisabethetadt.  SeeERZSEBET- 

varos. 

El  Jedida.  SeeMAZAOAN. 

El  Kub*.  See  Luxor. 

El  Oued.  See  Oued.  El. 

Elsass.  See  Alsace. 

Elsass-Lothringen.  See  Al- 
sack-Lorrain  e. 

Elsinore.  See  Helsingor. 

El  Wad.  See  Oued,  El. 

Enguinegatte.  See  Guinegate. 

Enguri.  See  Angora. 

Engyum  See  Gangi. 

Enisey,  Eniseysk.  See  Yenisei, 
Yeniseisk. 

Enna.  See  Castrooiovanni. 

Entre-Douro-e-Minho.  See 

Minho. 

Epidamnua.  See  Durazzo. 
Eporedia.  See  Ivrea. 

ale  senate  care,  Itm,  Account,  arm,  ask,  sofa  ;  eve,  event,  6nd,  recent,  maker ;  ice,  111 ;  old,  obey,  orb,  6dd,  soft,  connect ;  use,  unite,  urn,  up,  circus,  menii ; 

f<Tod,  fobt ;  out,  oil ;  chair ;  go ;  sing,  iqk ;  then,  thin  ;  nature,  verdure  (250) ;  K  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  ach(144),  boN ;  yet;  zh=  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§in  Guide. 
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Epworth  (Sp'wurth)  par.  Lindsey,  Lincolnshire,  Eug.  pop.  2 ;  birthplace  of  John  Wesley. 
Equality  (fc-kwSl'T-tl)  vil.  Gallatin  co.  Ill.  pop.  1. 

Equeuidrevllle  (a'kflr'dr’-vel')  town,  dept.  Manche,  France,  pop.  7,  comm.  S. 

Erath  (e'rath')  co.  N  cen.  Tex.  1,083  □  pop.  32,  X  Steplienville. 

Ercsi  (Sr'che)  town,  Fejdr  co.  Hungary,  on  Danube  river,  pop.  coinm.  7. 

ErdingtOIl  (Qr'dlng-tuu)  former  urban  dist.  Warwickshire,  England,  now  part  of  Bir¬ 
mingham,  pop.  32. 

Erebus,  Mount  (Sr'e-bns)  volcano,  on  isl.  near  Antarctic  continent,  ab.  77°  3(y  S,  ab. 
167°  E,  13,370  ft.  high. 

Erech  (e'rSk)  or  Uruk  (u'ruk)  anc.  city  of  Babylonia  ;  site  on  Euphrates  S  E  of  Babylon. 
Eregll  (Sr'g-gle')  anc.  Hekacle'a  Pon'tica,  spt.  Kastamuni  vilayet,  Turkey  in  Asia,  on 
Black  sea,  pop.  5. 

Eretria  (6-re'trT-d)  city  of  anc.  Greece,  on  Evvia  isl.  &  Euripos  strait. 

Erfurt  (Sr'fobrt)  govt.  dist.  Saxony  prov.  Prussia,  1,364  □  p.  531.  —  town,  its  #  p.  111. 
Erg.  El  (el  erg')  region  of  sand  dunes,  Sahara,  S  of  Algeria. 

Ergik-Taygak  (ygr'gik-ti-gak')  mt.  range,  bet.  Siberia  &  Mongolia,  98°  E. 

Eriboll,  Loch  (8r'i-b51 ;  e'rt-)  arm  of  the  sea,  Sutherlandshire,  N  Scotland. 
Ericht,_Loch  (Sr'TKt)  lake,  14  m.  long,  Perthshire  and  Inverness-shire,  Scotland. 

Erldu  (a'rt-doo)  anc.  city  of  Babylonia  ;  site  on  lower  Euphrates. 

Erie  (e'ri)  co.  W  N.  Y.  1,034  □  pop.  529,  X  Buffalo.  —  co.  N  O.  256  □  pop.  38,  X  San¬ 
dusky.  -co.NW  Pa.  781  □  pop.  116.  —  city,  its  X  pop.  67  ;  a  lake  port.  —  city,  X  of 
Neosho  co.  Kan.  pop.  1. 

Erie  Canal,  from  Lake  Erie  at  Buffalo  to  Hudson  river  at  Albany  ;  363  m  long. 

Erie,  Lake,  246  m.  long,  greatest  width  58  m.  ;  9,968  □  (U.  S.  4,949  □,  Can.  5,019  □) : 

one  of  the  five  great  lakes  of  North  America ;  drained  by  Niagara  river. 

Erith  (e'rTth  ;  Sr'Tth)  town  &  par.  Kent  co.  England,  near  Woolwich,  pop.  28. 

Eritrea  (a'rfc-trS'a)  Italian  col.  on  Red  sea,  N  E  Africa,  88,500  □  pop.  279,  *  Asmara. 
Erivan  (Sr'e-van')  govt.  Transcaucasia,  Russia,  10,725  □  p.  971.  —  its  #  p.  32,  a  ft.  town. 
Erkrath  (erk'rat)  comm.  Rhine  Prov.  Prussia,  pop.  6. 

Erlangen  (8r'lang-en)  town,  Middle  Franconia,  Bavaria,  Germany,  pop.  26. 

ErmelO  (Sr'rae-lo)  vil.  &  comm.  Gelderland,  Netherlands,  pop.  comm.  9. 

Ermine  Street  (ur'mln)  ancient  Roman  road  from  London  to  York,  England. 

Erne  (firn)’riv.  <&  two  lakes,  Cavan,  Fermanagh,  &  Donegal  cos.  Ireland. 

Ernde  (Sr'na')  town,  dept.  Mayenne,  France,  pop.  4,  comm.  5. 

Ernsdorf  (Srns'dOrf)  former  mfg.  vil.  Silesia  prov.  Prussia,  now  part  of  Reichenbach. 
Eroslan  (yS'r5-slau')  riv.  Saratov  govt.  Russia  in  Europe,  to  Volga  river. 

Errigal  (5r'i-g61' ;  8r'T-gol')  mt.  2,466  ft.  high,  Donegal  co.  Ulster  prov.  Ireland. 
£rsektijvdr  (ar'sliSk-oo'y’-var)  Ger.  Neuhdusel  (noi'hoi'zel)  town  with  magistracy,  Nyi- 
tra  co.  Hungary,  on  Nyitra  river,  pop.  16. 

Erskineville  (fir'skin-vil)  town,  suburb  of  Sydney,  N.  S.  W.  Australia,  pop.  7. 

Erstein  (Sr'shtin)  town,  Lower  Alsace,  Germany,  pop.  6. 

Erving  (fir'vTng)  town,  Franklin  co.  Massachusetts,  pop.  1. 

Erwin  (fir' win)  town,  X  of  Unicoi  co.  Tennessee,  pop.  1. 

Erymanthus  (5r'i-m£n'thus)  Gr.  Erymanthos  (-th5s)  or  01ono3  (o-lo'n5s)  tnt.  Achaia 
nome,  Greece  ;  7,295  ft.  high.  See  Erymanthian,  a. 

Erzberg  (Srts'bSrK)  iron  mt.  Eisenerz,  Styria,  Austria  ;  mines  worked  over  1,000  years. 
Erzerum  (Srz'roomQ  vilayet,  Turkey  in  Asia,  19,180  □  pop.  646.  —  its  #  pop.  43. 
Erzgebirge  (Srts'ge-bir'ge)  mts.  bet.  Saxony  kingdom  &  Bohemia,  120  m.  long;  highest 
point,  Keilberg,  4,080  ft. 

Erzingan  (5r'zTn-gan')  town,  Erzerum  vilayet,  Turkey  in  Asia,  pop.  25. 

Erzsdbetfalfa  (8rzh'a-bet-f51'f5)  town,  Pest-Pilis-Solt-Kiskun  co.  Hungary,  ab.  7  m.  from 
Budapest,  pop.  comm.  31  ;  summer  resort. 

Erzs6betvaros  (-va'ros)  Ger.  Elisabethstadt  (a-le'za-bSt-shtat')  town  with  magistracy, 
X  of  Kis-Kiikulo  co.  Hungary,  pop.  4. 

Esbjerg  (8s-b8rK')  spt.  city,  Ribe  amt,  S  W  Jutland,  Denmark,  pop.  18. 

Escambia  (5s-ks£m'bi-d)  co.  S  Ala.  957  □  pop.  19,  X  Brewton.  —  co.  NW  Fla.  657  Dpop. 
38,  X  Pensacola. 

Escanaba  (Ss'kd-nfi'ba)  city,  X  of  Delta  co.  Michigan,  pop.  13. 

Eschwege  (Ssh'va'ge)  town,  Hesse-Nassau  prov.  Prussia,  on  Werra  river,  pop.  13. 
Eschweiler  (Ssh'vi'ler)  min.  &  mfg.  town,  Rhine  Prov.  Prussia,  pop.  25. 

Escondido  (5s'k(5n-de'do)  city,  San  Diego  co.  Cal.  pop.  1. 

Escorial,  El  (SI  Ss-ko're-al')  town,  Madrid  prov.  Spain,  pop.  comm.  2.  See  Escorial,  n. 
Escuintla  (es-kwent'la)  dept.  Guatemala,  Cen.  Am.  —  its  #  pop.  18. 

Esdraelon  (8s'dra-e'15n)  or  Plain  of  Jezreel  (jSz're-Sl ;  jSz'rel)  plain,  Palestine,  valle}' 
of  Kishon  river. 

Esher  and  the  Dittons  (Ssli'er,  dft'’nz)  urban  dist.  Surrey  co.  England,  pop.  13. 
Eski-Baba  (es'ke-ba'ba)  town,  formerly  Turkish,  33  m.  S  E  of  Adrianople,  pop.  8. 
Eski-Dzhumaya  (Ss'ke-jdb-ma'ya)  town,  E  Bulgaria,  18  m.  W  of  Shumla,  pop.  9. 
Eskilstuna  (a'shil-stii'na)  mfg.  town,  Sodermanland  prov.  Sweden,  pop.  28. 

Eskishehr  (fis'ke-sliS'h’r)  ane.  Doryl^e'um,  town,  Brusa  vilayet,  Turkey  in  Asia,  pop. 

42  ;  battle  1097  ;  famous  for  meerschaum. 

Esmeralda  (Sz'me-rfil'da)  min.  co.  S  W  Nev.  3,240  □  pop.  7,  X  Goldfield. 

Esmeraldas  (es'ina-ral'das;  riv.  NW  Ecuador,  to  Pacific  oc.  —  prov.  NW  Ecuador,  S. 

America,  7,439  □  pop.  20.  —  its  #  pop.  8. 

Esne  (Ss'nS)  cml.  town,  Upper  Egypt,  on  left  bank  of  Nile,  pop.  9 ;  noted  ruins. 

Esopus  (e-so'pws)  vil.  Ulster  co.  N.  Y.  8  m.  S  of  Kingston. 

Esparta  (Ss-par'ta)  city,  Costa  Rica,  35  m.  N  W  of  San  JosS,  pop.  2. 

Espejo  (Ss-pa'ho  ;  189)  town,  Cordoba  prov.  Spain,  pop.  6. 

Esperanza  (Ss'pa-ran'sa ;  268)  dist.  &  city,  Santa  Clara  prov.  Cuba,  pop.  dist.  18,  city  3. 

— ,  La  (la),  town,  S  Honduras,  pop.  2. 

Esperia  (3s-pfi're-a)  comm.  Caserta  prov.  Campania,  Italy,  pop.  6. 

Espichel,  Cape  (Ss'pe-shSl')  promontory,  W  coast  Portugal,  21  m.  S  of  Lisbon. 

Espinal  (Ss'pe-nal')  town,  Guaduas  prov.  Tolima  dept.  Colombia,  pop.  mun.  dist.  16. 
EsplritO  Santo  (8s-pe're-too  saN'tob)  state,  E  Brazil,  17,312  □  pop.  297,  #  Victoria 
EspiritU  Santo  (-too  san'to)  largest  isl.  of  New  Hebrides,  S  Pacific  oc.  1,875  □  pop.  15.  — , 
Cape,  N  E  coast  of  Samar  isl.  Philippine  isls. 

EspiritU  Santo,  isl.  Gulf  of  California,  13  m.  long,  30  m.  N  of  La  Paz.  —  bay,  E  Yucatan, 
Mexico.  — ,  Cape,  on  N  E  coast  of  Tierra  del  Fuego,  entrance  to  Magellan  strait. 
Espita  (Ss-pe'ta)  town,  Yucatan,  Mexico,  90  m.  E  of  Merida. 

Esplen  (Ss'plSn)  bor.  Allegheny  co.  Pennsylvania,  pop.  2. 

Esquimalt  (Ss-kwl'mblt)  spt.  Vancouver  island,  British  Columbia. 

Esschen  (Ssh'en)  comm.  Antwerp  prov.  Belgium,  pop.  6. 

Essen  (5s'en)  mfg.  town,  Rhine  Prov.  Prussia,  19  m.  NNE  of  Diisseldorf,  pop.  295. 
Essendon  (5s'en-dfin)  mun.  town,  Victoria,  Australia,  suburb  of  Melbourne,  pop.  24. 
EssequibO  (Ss'a-ke'bo)  co.  W  British  Guiana,  p.  35.  —  riv.  Br.  Guiana,  ab.  500  m.  long. 
Essex  (Ss'gks)  co.  NE  Mass.  497  □  pop.  436,  X  Salem,  Newburyport,  &  Lawrence.  —  co. 
NE  N.  J.  127  □  pop.  513,  X  Newark.  —  co.  N  E  N.  Y.  1,8^36  '□  pop.  33,  X  Elizabeth¬ 
town.  —  co.  N  E  Vt.  638  □  pop.  7,  X  Guildhall.  —  co.  E  Va.  258  □  pop.  9,  X  Tappa- 
hannock.  —  town,  Middlesex  co.  Conn.  pop.  3.  —  towm,  Essex  co.  Mass.  pop.  2.  —  town, 
Chittenden  co.  Vt.  pop.  3.  —  co.  England,  1,531  □  pop.  1,351,  X  Chelmsford.  —  co.  On¬ 
tario,  Canada,  X  Sandwich. 

Essex  Junction,  vil.  Chittenden  co.  Vt.  5  m.  E  of  Burlington,  pop.  1. 

Essexville.  vil.  Bay  co.  Michigan,  pop.  1. 

Essling  (Ss'lTng)  comm.  Austria,  near  Vienna;  battle  1809. 

Esslingen  (gs'ling-en)  town,  Wurttemberg,  Germany,  on  Neckar  river,  pop.  32. 
Essonnes  (5'son')  town,  dept.  Seine-et-Oise,  France,  pop.  7,  comm.  9. 

Esfaires  (Ss'tfir')  town,  dept.  Nord,  France,  pop.  4,  comm.  7. 

Estancia  (Ss-tan'sya)  town,  Sergipe,  Brazil,  pop.  12. 

Esle  (Ss'ta)  anc.  Ates'te,  town,  Padua  prov.  Italy,  17  m.  S  S  W  of  Padua,  p.  comm.  12. 
Esteli  (Ss-ta'le)  town,  %  of  Esteli  dept.  W  Nicaragua,  Cen.  Am.  pop.  8. 

Estella  (Ss-tSl'ya)  town,  Navarra  prov.  Spain,  pop.  comm.  5. 

Estepa  (§s-ta'pa)  anc.  As'tapa,  town,  Seville  prov.  Spain,  pop.  comm.  8. 

Estepona  (Ss'ta-po'na)  town,  Malaga  prov.  Spain,  on  Medit.  sea,  pop.  comm.  9. 

Estes  Park  (Ss'tiz)  high  valley,  Rooky  Mts.  Col.  N  of  Longs  peak. 

Estherville  (Ss'ter-vil)  city,  X  of  Emmet  co.  Iowa,  pop.  3. 


Esthonla  (Ss-tho'nT-a)  govt.  W  Russia,  7,605  □  pop.  471,  #  Revel. 

Estill  (gs'tll)  co.  E  cen.  Ky.  254  □  pop.  12,  X  Irvine. 

Eston  (Ss'tftu)  par.  &  town,  North  Riding,  Yorkshire,  England,  pop.  12. 

Estrada,  La  (la  Ss-tra'tba;  146)  city,  Poutevedra  prov.  Spain,  pop.  comm.  24. 

Estrella,  Serra  da  (sSr'ra  da  8s-tr81'la)  range,Beira,  Portugal, 75  m.  long;  highest  0,532  ft* 
Estremadura  (8s'tra-ina-fch6o'ra;  140)  old  prov.  Spain,  now  provs.  Badajoz  &  Caceres. — 
( pron .  -doo'ra)  prov.  S  W  Port.  incl.  dists.  Lisbon,  Leiria,  A:  Santarem,  6,939  □  p.  1,439. 
Estremoz  (Ss'tra-mosh')  town,  Evora  dist.  Alemtejo  prov.  Portugal,  pop.  7. 

Esz6k  (S'sak)  Ger.  Esseg  (es'gK)  Croat.  Osjek  (6'syek)  anc.  Mur'sa,  town  with  munic¬ 
ipal  rights,  geographically  in  &  X  of  VerOcze  co.  Slavonia,  Hungary,  on  Drave  river, 
22  □  pop.  31. 

Esztergom  (8s'ter-gom)  Ger.  Gran  (gran)  co.  W  cen.  Hungary,  416  CDpop.  91.  —  town 
with  magistracy,  its  X  pop.  18. 

Etah  (e'ta)  dist.  of  Agra  div.  United  Prove.  Br.  India,  1,737  □  pop.  872.  —  its  #  pop.  9. 
Etampes  (a'taNp')  town  &  comm.  dept.  Seine-et-Oise,  France,  pop.  9. 

Etaples  (a'ta'pl’)  town  &  comm.  dept.  Pas-de-Calais,  France,  pop.  6  ;  treaty,  1492. 
Etawah  (S-ta'wa)  dist.  of  Agra  div.  United  Provs.  Br.  India,  1,691  □  p.  760.  —  its  p.  43. 
Eternity,  Cape,  promontory,  Quebec,  Can.  S  shore  Saguenay  riv.  39  ni.  from  its  mouth. 
Ethiopia  (e'tht-o'pl-d)  anc.  country,  W  of  Red  sea,NE  Africa,  &  bet.  ab.  24°  &  10°  N  lat.; 

included  S  Egypt,  E  Anglo-Egypt.  Sudan,  Eritrea,  &  N.  Abyssinia.  See  Ethiopian,  a 
Etive,  Loch  (It'Iv)  inlet,  Firth  of  Lome,  Argyllshire,  Scotland. 

Etna  (et'nd)  bor.  Allegheny  co.  Pa.  pop.  6.  —  L.  ^Et'na,  volcano,  N  E  Sicily,  10,867  ft. 
Eton  (e'tftn)  town,  Buckinghamshire,  Eug.  on  Thames  river,  pop.  3,  Eton  college. 
Etosha  (a-to'slia)  large  salt  pan,  N  German  Southwest  Africa. 

Etowah  (gt'6-wa)  co.  N  E  Ala.  542  U  pop  39,  X  Gadsden.  —  town,  McMinn  co.  Tenn.  pop.  2* 
Etruria  (e-troo'rT-a)  anc.  country.  It.  now  Tuscany  &  part  of  Umbria.  See  Etruscan,  a. 

&  n.  —  eccl.  par.  &  vil.  Staffordshire,  England,  in  Stoke  on  Trent  bor.  pop.  6;  potteries. 
Etten  (St'gn)  vil.  &  comm.  N.  Brabant,  Netherlands,  pop.  comm.  7. 

Etterbeek  (St'er-bak')  vil.  suburb  of  Brussels,  Belgium,  pop.  comm.  33. 

Ettlingen  (gt'ling-en)  town,  Baden,  Germany,  4£  m.  S  of  Karlsruhe,  pop.  9. 

Ettrick  Forest  (St'rTk)  pastoral  tract,  Selkirkshire,  Scotland. 

EtzatlAn  (St'sa-tlan')  town,  Jalisco,  Mexico,  pop.  5. 

Eu  (fi)  town,  dept.  Seine- Inferieure,  France,  on  Bresle  river,  pop.  5,  comm.  6. 

Euclid  (u'klTd)  vil.  Cuyahoga  co  O.  pop.  2. 

Eufaula  (u-ffi'ld)  city,  Barbour  co.  Ala.  on  Chattahoochee  river,  pop.  4.  —  town,  X  of 
McIntosh  co.  Okla.  pop.  1. 

Euganean  Hills  (u-ga'ne-an ;  u'gd-ne'ftn)  It.  Colli  Euganei  (kfil'le  a'oo-ga'na-e)  range, 
W  Padua  prov.  Venetia,  Italy,  about  2,000  ft.  high. 

Eugene  (u-ien')  city,  X  of  Lane  co.  Ore.  on  Willamette  river,  pop.  9  ;  Uuiv.  of  Oregon. 
Eunice  (u'nTs)  town,  St.  Landry  par.  Louisiana,  pop.  2. 

Eupatoria  (u/pd-to'rT-d)  Russ.  Evpatoriya  (ygf'pa-tor'e-ya)  or  Kozlov  (k5z-16f')  spt.  W 
coast  of  the  Crimea,  Russia,  pop.  20. 

Eupen  (oi'pen)  town,  Rhine  Prov.  Prussia,  10  m.  SSW  of  Aachen,  pop.  14. 

Euphrates  (fi-fra'tez)  Turk  Frat  (frat)  riv.  1,600  m.  Erzerum  through  Armenia,  Kurdi¬ 
stan,  &  Mesopotamia  to  junction  with  Tigris;  thence,  as  Shat  el  Arab,  to  Persian  gulf* 
Eurasia  (ur-a'shd ;  -zha)  a  name  given  to  Europe  &  Asia  combined. 

Eure  (fir)  dept.  N  W  France,  2,331  □  pop.  324,  #  Evreux. 

Eure— et-Loir  (fir'-a-lw&r')  dept.  N  W  France,  2,293  □  pop.  272,  #  Chartres. 

Eureka  (u-re'kd)  rain.  co.  cen.  Nev.  4,157  □  pop.  2,  X  Eureka.  —  city,  X  of  Humboldt 
co.  Cal.  pop.  12. —  city,  X  of  Woodford  co.  Ill.  pop.  2.  —  city,  X  of  Greenwood  co.  Kan. 
pop.  2.  —  city,  Juab  co.  Ut.  pop.  3. 

Eureka  Springs,  city,  a  X  of  Carroll  co.  Arkansas,  pop.  3. 

Euripos  (u-ri'p5s;  mod.  Gr.  gv'ri-pos)  or  Egripos  (eg'rT-pos)  strait  between  Ewia  isl.  & 
mainland  of  Greece.  —  See  Chalkis  ( Gaz .). 

Euritania  (u'n-ta'nT-a ;  mod.  Gr.  §v're-ta'nya)  nome,  N  W  Greece,  p.  47,  #  Karpenisi. 
Europe  ( u'rdp)  continent,  3,814,000  □  pop.  446,805. 

Eurymedon  (u-rTm'e-d5n)  anc.  name  of  small  riv.  S  Asia  Minor;  battle  467  B.  c. 
Euskirchen  (ois'klrK'en)  town,  Rhine  Prov.  Prussia,  pop.  12. 

Eutaw  (u'to)  town,  X  of  Greene  co.  Alabama,  pop.  1. 

Eutaw  Springs  (u'tfi)  branch  of  Santee  riv.  S.  C. ;  battle  1781. 

Eutin  (oi-ten')  town,  Lubeck  principality,  Oldenburg,  Germany,  pop.  6. 

Evangelist  Islands,  group  off  W  end  of  Magellan  strait,  Chile,  S.  America. 

Evans  (Sv'anz)  bor.  Butler  co.  Pa.  22  in.  N  of  Pittsburgh,  pop.  1. 

Evansburg  (-bfirg)  bor.  Butler  co.  Pennsylvania,  pop.J- 
i  Evans,  Mount,  peak,  Rocky  mts.  Col.  14,330  ft.  high. 

Evanston  (5v'ftnz-tfin)  city,  Cook  co.  Ill.  pop.  25.  —  vil.  Hamilton  co.  O.  pop.  2.  —  city,  X 
of  Uinta  co.  Wyo.  pop.  3. 

Evansville  (gv'dnz-vtl)  city,  X  of  Vanderburg  co.  Ind.  p.  70.  —  city,  Rock  co.  Wis.  p.  2. 
Evart  (Sv'art)  vil.  Oceola  co.  Michigan,  pop.  1. 

Eveleth  (Sv'e-lgth)  city,  St.  Louis  co.  Minn.  52  ra.NNW  of  Duluth,  pop.  7. 

Evelyn  (Sv'e-lTn)  co.  Victoria,  Australia,  pop.  17. 

Evere  (a've-r5)  comm.  Brabant  prov.  Belgium,  pop.  6. 

Bverest,  Mount  (8v'er-est)  highest  known  mt.  in  the  world,  in  Himalayas,  frontier  of 
Nepal  &  Tibet,  in  27°  59'  N,  86°  56'  E,  29,002  ft.  high. 

Everett  (5v'er-St)  city,  Middlesex  co.  Mass.  pop.  33.  —  bor.  Bedford  co.  Pa.  pop.  2.  —  city, 
X  of  Snohomish  co.  Wash.  pop.  25. 

Evergem  (a'ver-g5m  ;  172)  comm.  E.  Flanders  prov.  Belgium,  4m.  N  N  W  of  Ghent,  pop.  9 
Everglades  (Sv'er-gladz)  swamp  region,  S  Fla.  ;  contains  Lake  Okechobee. 

Evergreen,  town,  X  of  Conecuh  co.  Alabama,  pop.  2. 

Everson  (ev'er-sftn)  bor.  Fayette  co.  Pennsylvania,  pop.  2. 

Eversten  (a'ver-stSn)  comm.  Oldenburg,  Germany,  pop.  8. 

Evesham  (ev'shdm  ;  ev'zam  ;  locally  also  e'shdm,  e'sdm)  mun.  bor  Worcestershire,  Eng 
land,  on  Avon  river,  pop.  8 ;  Simon  de  Montfort  killed  in  battle  1265. 

Evlng  (a'vTug)  vil.  Westphalia,  Prussia,  pop.  commune  12. 

£vora  (Sv'o-ra)  dist.  Alemtejo  prov.  Portugal,  2,857  □  pop.  144.  —  anc.  Eb'ora  ot-Lib'br- 
al'itas  Ju'lia,  city,  pop.  16,  #  of  Alemtejo  prov.  65  m.  E  S  E  of  Lisbon, 
fivreux  (a'vrfi')  city,  #  of  dept.  Eure,  France,  on  Iton  river,  pop.  14,  communal  pop.  19. 
Evvia  (Sv-ve'a)  or  Euboea  (u-be'a  ;  mod.  Gr.  8v-ve'a)  isl.  iEgean  sea,  forming,  with  N* 
Sporades  isls.  a  nome  of  Greece,  2,216  □  pop.  117,  #  Chalkis 
Ewa  (a'wa)  dist.  S  W  Oahu  isl.  Hawaii  territory,  pop.  15. 

Exnerde  (Sk-sar'de)  commune,  East  Flanders  prov.  Belgium,  pop  5. 

Excelsior  ( ek-s81'sT-5r)  vil.  Hennepin  co.  Minnesota,  pop.  1. 

Excelsior  Springs,  city,  Clay  co.  Missouri,  pop.  4. 

Exe  (Sks)  riv.  55  m.  long,  Somersetshire  &  Devonshire,  Eng.  to  English  channel. 

Exeter  (5k'se-ter)  town,  a  X  of  Rockingham  co.  N.  H.  pop.  5;  Phillips  academy.  —  bor.  Lu¬ 
zerne  co.  Pa.  pop.  4.—  anc.  Is'ca  Damnonio'rum,  city  &  co.  bor.  X  of  Devonshire,  Eng¬ 
land,  on  Exe  riv.  pop.  49. 

Exmoor  (Sks'moor  ;  -mor)  tract  of  moorland,  32  □  Somersetshire,  England. 

Exmouth  (Sks'mfith)  spt.  town,  Devonshire,  England,  at  mouth  of  Exe  river,  pop.  12. 
Exmouth  Gulf.  W  coast  Australia,  bet.  21°  &  23°  S  latitude. 

Exploits  (Sks-ploits')  riv.  &  bay,  Newfoundland. 

Exuma,  Great  &  Little  (Sk-soo'ma)  two  of  the  Bahama  isls.  pop.  3  ;  good  harbors. 

Eya  (ya'ya)  riv.  Russia  in  Europe  &  Asia  to  N  E  part  of  Sea  of  Azov. 

Eyjaf  jalia  Jokull  (S'ya-fvad'la  yfi'kood’l)  volcano,  Iceland,  about  5,590  ft.  high. 

Eylau  (i'lou)  or  Preussisch-Eylau  (proi'sTsh-)  tn.  E.  Prussia  prov.  Prussia, p.  3;  bat.  1807. 
Eyre  (fir)  co.  South  Australia,  Australia,  pop.  6. 

Eyre,  Lake  (fir)  shallow,  salt  lake,  South  Australia,  4,000  □  lat.  27°  5(y  to  29°  20'  S. 
Eyre’s  Peninsula,  South  Australia,  Australia,  W  of  Spencer’s  gulf. 

Eysk  (yask)  or  Yeisk  (yask)  cml.  spt.  Kuban  prov.  N.  Caucasia,  Russia,  pop.  49. 


F 

Fabriano  (fa'bre-a'no)  town,  Ancona  prov.  Marches,  Italy,  pop.  comm.  24. 
Fabrizia  ( fa-bred'zya)  comm.  Catanzaro  prov.  Calabria,  Italy,  pop.  4. 


Erbaa.  See  Irf.k. 

Erbil.  SeeAKBii.. 

Ercildoane.  See  Earlston. 
Erek.  See  Irek. 


ErgaBteria.  See  Laurion. 

Eriha.  See  Jericho. 

Escaut.  See  Scheldt. 

Espana  See  Spain. 

Ergeri.  See  Aroyhokastrox. 

Erjias.  See  Aroasus. 

Esdud.  See  Ashdod. 

Espanola.  See  Haiti. 

Ericusa.  See  Alicudi 

Erlau.  See  Eokr. 

Eskije  Focha.  See  Fokia. 

Esseg.  See  E^zek. 

Eridanus.  See  Po. 

Er  Riad.  See  Riad. 

Eaki-Saghra.  See  Stara-Zagora. 

Euboea.  See  Evvia. 

I  Eugubium.  See  Gubbjo. 
Euripos.  See  Chalkis. 
Euxlr.e  Sea.  See  Black  Sea. 

I  Evpatoriya.  See  Eupatoria. 


□  means  square  miles  ;  #,  capital;  X,  co.  seat;  agr.,  agricultural;  cml.,  commercial ;  mfg.,  manufacturing  ;  min.,  mining  ;  spt.,  seaport ;  tp.,  township  ;  vil.,  village. 
Population  is  given  in  nearest  thousands ;  2  zr  1,500  to  2,499  ;  3  zz  2,500  to  3,499,  etc. ;  less  than  1,000  not  given.  See  Abbreviations ,  p.  2379. 
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Facatativd  (fa'ka-ta'te-va')  town,  Facatativa  prov.  Cundinamarca  dept.  Colombia,  nop 
mun.  dibt.  11.  ’  v 

Faches  (fash)  town,  dept.  Nord,  France,  pop.  5,  comm.  6. 

Fadd  (f5d)  yil*  Toliia  co.  Hungary,  on  Danube  river,  pop.  comm.  6. 

Fadyeevski  (fa-dya'y8f-skT)  one  of  the  New  Siberia  islands. 

FaBmund(te'mon)  lake,  Hedemarken  prov.  Norway,  37  m.  long,  85  m.  SE  of  Trondhiem. 
Faenza  (fa-ent  sa)  anc.  Faven'tia,  city,  Ravenna  prov.  cen.  Italy,  about  19  in.  S  W  of 
Ravewia,  pop.  comm.  40.  See  Faience,  n. 

Fagagna  (fa-gan'yaj  couim.  Udine  prov.  Yenetia,  Italy,  pop.  5. 

Fails  worth  (falz'wwrth)  par.  &  mfg.  town,  Lancashire,  England,  pop.  16. 

Fairbanks  (f&r'bXijks)  dist.  &  town,  Alaska,  pop.  diet.  8,  town  4. 

Fairburn  (f&r'bwrn)  town,  X  of  Campbell  co.  Georgia,  pop.  1. 

Fairbury  (far'bSr-T)  city,  Livingston  co.  Ill.  pop.  3.  —  city,  X  of  Jefferson  co.  Nebr.  pop.  5 
Fairchance  (fjlr'chans')  bor.  Fayette  co.  Pa.  6  m.  SSW  of  Uniontown,  pop.  2. 

Fairfax  (fSr'faks)  co.  N  E  Va.  417  □  pop.  21,  X  Fairfax.  —  town,  Franklin  co.  Vt.  pop.  1. 
Fair 'field,  co.  S  W  Conn.  631  Dpop.  245,  X  X  Danbury  &  Bridgeport.  — co.  S  cen.  O.  495  □ 
pop.  39,  X  Lancaster.  —  co.  N  cen.  S.  C.  792  □  pop.  29,  X  Winnsboro.  —  town,  Fairfield 
co.  Conn.  pop.  6.  —  city,  X  of  Wayne  co.  Ill.  pop.  2.  —  city,  X  of  Jefferson  co.  Io.  pop.  5. 

—  vil.  Somerset  co.  Me.  p.  3.  —  city,  Clay  co.  Nebr.  p.  1.  —  town,  Franklin  co.  Vt.  p.  2 
Fair  Haven,  vil.  Rutland  co.  Yt.  pop.  3. 

Fairha'ven,  town,  Bristol  co.  Mass.  pop.  5.  —  See  Bellingham  (Gaz.). 

Fairmont  (f&r'm5nt)  vil.  X  of  Martin  co.  Minn.  p.3.  —  city,  X  of  Marion  co.  W.  Va.  p.  10. 
Fairmount  (fSr'moimt)  town,  Grant  co.  Ind.  pop.  3. 

Fair  Oaks,  place  near  Richmond,  Va.  ;  battle  (called  also  Seven  Pines)  1862. 

Fair'port,  vil.  Monroe  co.  N.  Y.  pop.  3.  —  vil.  Lake  co.  O.  pop.  2. 

Fair'view,  bor.  Bergen  co.  N.  J.  pop.  2.  —  city,  X  of  Major  co.  Okla.  pop.  2.  —  city, 
Sanpete  co.  Utah,  pop.  1. 

Fair'weather,  Cape,  on  SE  coast  of  Alaska,  lat.  58°  5V  N,  Ion.  138°  W. 

Falrweather,  Mount,  S  Alaska,  15,292  ft.  high. 

Faizabad  (fi'za-bad')  town,  #  of  Badakshan,  Afghanistan.  —  See  Fyzabad  ( Gnz .). 
Fajardo  (fa-har'do ;  189)  town,  Humacao  dept.  Porto  Rico,  near  E  coast,  pop.  6. 
Fakumen  Ua'koo-mfin')  treaty  mart,  N  W  part  of  Shengking  prov.  Manchuria,  pop.  19. 
Falaba  (fa-la'ba)  town,  N  E  Sierra  Leone,  Africa,  pop.  6. 

Falaise  (f^lSz')  town,  dept.  Calvados,  France,  22  m.  S  S  E  of  Caen,  p.  6,  communal  p.  7 
F&lciu  (f  Gl'che-oo)  dept.  Moldavia,  Roumania,  850  □  pop.  108. 

Falcon  (fal-kon')  state,  N  W  Venezuela,  S.  Am.  9,575  □  pop.  139,  #  Coro. 

Falconara  Marittima  (fal'ko-na'ra  ma-ret'te-raa)  comm.  Ancona  prov.  Italy,  pop.  6. 
Falconer  (f6'k’n-er)  vil.  Chautauqua  co.  N.  Y.  3  m.  N  E  of  Jamestown,  pop.  2. 
Falkenau  (fal'k£n-ou)  town,  Bohemia,  Austria,  pop.  comm.  9. 

Falkenstein  (fal'k?n-shtln)  town,  Saxony  kingdom,  Germany,  pop.  16. 

Falkirk  (f6l'kflrk ;  f6'-)  pari.  &  mun.  burgh,  Stirlingshire,  Scotland,  pop.  mun.  b.  34. 
Falkland  Islands  (fOk'land)  group  of  200  isls.  S  Atlantic  ocean,  Br.  crown  colony,  6,500  □ 
pop.  2,  #  Stanley. 

Falkland  Sound.  9  to  12  m.  wide,  separates  East  &  West  Falkland  islands. 

Fall  River,  co.  S  W  S.  Dak.  1,756  □  pop.  8,  X  Hot  Springs.  —  mfg.  city  &  port,  a  X  of 
Bristol  co.  Mass,  at  mouth  of  Taunton  riv.  pop.  119. 

Falls,  co.  cen.  Tex.  745  □  pop.  36,  X  Marlin. 

Falls  Church,  town,  Alexandria  &  Fairfax  cos.  Virginia,  pop.  1. 

Falls  City,  city,  X  of  Richardson  co.  Nebraska,  pop.  3. 

Falls  Creek,  bor.  Jefferson  co.  Pennsylvania,  pop.  1. 

Falmouth  (fSl'nmth)  city,  X  of  Pendleton  co.  Ky.  pop.  1.  —  town,  Cumberland  co.  Me. 
pop.  1.  —  town,  Barnstable  co.  Mass.  pop.  3.  —  cml.  mun.  bor.  Cornwall  co.  England, 
about  15  m.  NNE  of  the  Lizard  head,  pop.  13. 

False  Bay,  E  of  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  Cape  prov.  U.  of  S.  Africa. 

Falster  (fal'ster)  isl.  of  Denmark,  in  Baltic  sea,  S  of  Seeland,  198  □  pop.  39. 

Fdltlceni  (ful'te-chan'y’)  or  Folticeni  (ful'te-)  town,  Suceava  dept.  Moldavia,  Rouma¬ 
nia,  pop.  comm.  9. 

Falun  or  Fahlun  (fa'lffn)  mill,  town,  #  of  Kopparberg  prov.  cen.  Sweden,  pop.  12. 
Famagusta  (fa'ma-goos'ta)  spt.  E  Cyprus,  pop.  1,  with  suburb  Varoshia,  pop.  5. 
Famatina,  Sierra  (sySr'rii  fa'ma-te'na)  mt.  range,  Rioja,  Argentina  ;  highest,  Nevado  de 
Famatina,  20,680  ft.  high. 

Fanano  (fa-na'no)  comm.  Modena  prov.  Emilia,  Italy,  pop.  6. 

Fannin  (fSn'Tn)co.  N  Ga.  401  Dp.  13,  X  Blue  Ridge.  —  co.  NE  Tex.  838  dp. 49,  X  Bonham. 
Fanning  Island  (-Tng)  guano  isl.  Pacific  oc.  3°  51'  N,  158°  23'  W,  9  m.  long,  4  m.  wide ;  Br. 
Fano  (fa'no)  anc.  Fa'num  Fortu'n.<e,  town,  Pesaro  e  Urbino  prov.  Italy,  on  Adriatic  sea, 
pop.  comm.  27.  —  Gr.  Othonos  (6'tho-nos)  one  of  the  Ionian  isls.  14  m.  N  W  of  Corfu. 
Fanb  (fin'd')  isl.  Denmark,  off  S  W  coast  of  Jutland,  22  □  pop.  3. 

Farafra  (fa-ra'fra)  oasis  in  Libyan  desert,  Africa,  27°  N  lat.  27°  E  longitude. 

Farallon  Islands  (far'd-lon  ;  Sp.  fa'ral-yon';  195)  isls.  Cal.  coast,  W  of  San  Francisco  bay. 
Fareham  (ffir'«m)  coast  town,  Hampshire,  England,  pop.  10. 

Farewell,  Cape,  S  end  of  Greenland.  — N  point  of  South  Isl.  New  Zealand. 

Fargo  (far'go)  city,  X  of  Cass  co.  North  Dakota,  pop.  14. 

Faribault  (fSr'T-bo')  co.  Minn.  719  □  p.  20,  X  Blue  Earth.  —  city,  X  of  Rice  co.  Minn.  p.  9. 
Faridkot  (fd-red'kot')  native  state,  Punjab,  N  W  India,  642  □  pop.  130.  —  its  #  pop.  11. 
Faridpur  (fd-red'poor')  dist.  of  Dacca  div.  Bengal  prov.  British  India,  2,281  □  pop.  2,122. 

—  its  #  pop.  12. 

Farini  d’  Olmo  (fii-re'ne  ddl'ino)  comm.  Piacenza  prov.  Emilia,  Italy,  pop.  6. 

Farmer  City,  city,  Dewdtt  co.  Illinois,  pop.  2. 

Farmersburg  ( far'merz-bffrg)  town,  Sullivan  co.  Indiana,  pop.  1. 

Farmersville,  vil.  Collin  co.  Tex.  38  m.  NEof  Dallas,  pop.  2. 

Farmingdale  (far'mTng-dal)  vil.  Nassau  co.  New  York,  pop.  2. 

Farmington  (far'ming-tMn)  town,  Hartford  co.  Conn.  pop.  3-  —  city,  Fulton  co.  Ill.  pop.  2. 

—  town,  Van  Buren  co.  Io.  pop.  1.  —vil.  X  of  Franklin  co  Me.  pop.  1.  —  vil.  Dakota 
co.  Minn.  pop.  1.  — city,  X  of  St.  Francois  co.  Mo.  pop.  3. —town,  Strafford  co.  N.  H. 
pop.  3.  —  city,  X  of  Davis  co.  Ut.  pop.  1. 

Farmville  (fSrm'vTl)  town,  X  of  Prince  Edward  co.  Virginia,  pop.  3. 

Farnborough  (fam'biir-6)  urban  dist.  Hampshire,  England,  pop.  14. 

Farne  (farn),  or  Feme  (fum),  Islands  or  The  Staples,  17  isls.  off  Northumberland  co. 

England  ;  wreck  of  Forfarshire ,  1838,  and  rescue  by  Grace  Darling. 

Farnham  ifar'nam)  town,  Surrey  co.  England,  pop.  7. 

Famum  Peak  (far'nfim)  South  Park  range,  Col.  11,400  ft.  high. 

Farnworth  (fam'w&rth)  town,  Lancashire,  England,  pop.  28. 

Faro  (fa'rob)  dist.  coexten.  with  Algarve  prov.  Portugal,  2,004  □  p.  274.—  spt.  its  #,  p.  12. 
Faro  (fSr'Q')  isl.  in  Baltic  sea  N  of  Gottland;  belongs  to  Sweden. 

Faro  Cape  (fa'ro)  anc.  Pelo'ris,  N  E  extremity  of  Sicily,  Italy. 

Faroe  (f&r'o  ;  fa'ro)  Dan.  FaBroer  (f&r'Q'er)  group  Danish  isls.  in  Atlantic  540  Dpop.  18. 
Farra  di  Soligo  (far'ra  de  80-le'go)  comm.  Treviso  prov.  Italy,  pop.  6. 

Far  Rockaway  (r5k'a-wa')  seashore  resort,  in  Queens  bor.  New  York  city. 
Farrukhabad  ( fd-robk'ha-bad')  dist.  of  Agra  div.  United  Provs.  of  Agra  &  Oudh,  Br. 

India,  1,685  □  pop.  900,  Fatehgarh.  —  town  in  same,  near  Ganges  riv.  pop.  67. 

Fars  (fars)  or  Farsfetan  (far'sT-stan')  anc.  Per'sis,  prov.  S  W  Persia,  pop.  1,700,  #  Shiraz. 
Farsan  Islands  (far'san')  group  of  isls.  (two  large),  S  E  Red  sea,  off  coast  of  Arabia. 
Farsley  (fars'li)  town,  West  Riding,  Yorkshire,  England,  pop.  6. 

Fasa  (fa'sa)  town,  Fars  prov.  Persia,  80  m.  S  E  of  Shiraz,  pop.  4. 

Fasano  (fa-za'no)  comm.  Bari  prov.  Apulia,  Italy,  pop.  20 

Fashoda  (fa-sho'da)  dist.  &  town,  its  on  White  Nile,  SE  Anglo-Egypt.  Sudan,  pop.  3. 
Fatehgarh  (fut'5-gur')  town,  #  of  Farrukhabad  dist.  United  Provs  Br.  India,  pop.  16. 
Fatehpur  (fut'5-poor')  dist.  of  Allalnbad  div.  United  Provs.  Br.  India,  1,618  □  pop.  677. 

—  its  #  pop.  17.— town,  Jaipur  state,  Rajputana,  India,  pop.  16. 

Fatezh  (f&-ty5sh')  town,  Kursk  govt.  Russia,  pop.  6. 

Fatshan  (fat'shan')  or  Fachan  (fa'chan'),  mfg.  town,  Kwangtung  prov.  China,  in  delta 
of  Si  river,  pop.  500. 

Fauglia  (foul'ya)  comm.  Pisa  prov.  Tuscany,  Italy,  11  m.  E  of  Leghorn,  pop.  9. 

Faulk  (fok)  co.  N  S.  Dak.  1,018  □  pop.  7,  X  Faulkton. 

Faulkner  (fOk'ner)  co.  N  cen.  Ark.  651  □  pop.  24,  X  Conway. 


Fachan.  Var.  of  Fatshan. 
Fseroer.  See  Faroe. 
Fsesula.  See  Fiesolb. 
Fahlun.  See  Falun. 


Fanum  Fortunae.  See  Fano. 

Farther  India.  See  Indo-China. 

Fas.  See  Fez. 

Faventia.  See  Faenza. 


Federated  Malay  States.  See 

Malay  States,  Federated. 

Fehbrtemplom.  SeeWEissKiR- 

chen. 


Fauquier  (fb'ker')  co.  N  Va.  666  □  pop.  23,  X  Warrenton. 

Fauresmith  (four'smith)  dist.  (3,486  □  pop.  26)  &  town,  S  W  Orange  Free  State. 

Favara  (fa-va'ra^town,  Girgenti  prov.  Sicily,  Italy,  pop.  comm.  22  ;  sulphur  mines. 

Faversham (iSv'er-sham)  mun.  bor.  Kent  co.  England, 45 in.  ESE  of  London,  pop.  11. 

Favlgnana  (fa've-nya'na)  comm.  Trapani  prov.  Sicily,  Italy,  pop.  6. 

Faxa  (fak'sa)  bay,  S  W  coast  of  Iceland. 

Fayal  (fi-al')  isl.  of  Azores,  Atlantic  ocean,  64  □  pop.  26,  chief  town  Horta. 

Fayette  (lu-ySt')  CO.  N  W  Ala.  643  □  pop.  16,  X  Fayette.  —  co.  W  Ga.  234  □  pop.  11,  X 
Fayetteville.  —  co.  S  cen.  111.  729  □  pop.  28,  X  Vandalia.  —  co.  ESE  Ind.  216  □  pop. 
14,  X  Connersville.  —  co.  N  E  Io.  724  □  pop.  28,  X  West  Union.  — co.  N  cen.  Ky.  269  □ 
pop.  48,  X  Lexington.  —  co.  S  W  O.  413  □  pop.  22,  X  Washington  Court  House.  —  co. 
SW  Pa.  795  Dpop.  167,  X  Uniontown.  —  co.  SW  Tenn.  618  □  pop.  30,  X  Somerville. 
—  co.  S  E  cen.  Tex.  968  □  pop.  30,  X  La  Grange  —  co.  S  W.  Va.  667  Dpop.  52,  X  Fayette¬ 
ville.  —  town,  Fayette  co.  Io.  pop.  1.  —  city,  X  of  Howard  co.  Mo.  pop.  3.  —  City,  bor. 
Fayette  co.  Pa.  25  m.  S  S  E  of  Pittsburgh,  pop.  2. 

Fayetteville  (-vTl)  city,  X  of  Washington  co.  Ark.  p.  4  ;  Univ.  of  Ark.  — town,  X  of  Cum¬ 
berland  co.  N.  C.  p.  7.  —  vil.  Onondaga  co.  N.  Y.  p.  1 .  —  town,  X  of  Lincoln  co.  Tenn.  p.  3. 

Fayum  (fi'yoom')  prov.  Upper  Egypt,  669  □  pop.  442,  #  Medinet  el  Fayum. 

Fazogl  (fa-zo'g’l)  country  on  Blue  Nile,  mostly  in  Ang.-Egyp.  Sudan,  chief  town  Famaka. 

Fear,  Cape,  N.  C.  at  mouth  of  Cape  Fear  river. 

Feather  River,  Cal.  flows  into  Sacramento  river. 

FeatherstOU  (fgfeh'er-st&n),  co.  North  Isl.  New  Zealand,  pop.  5. 

Featherstone  (fSth'er-st&n)  urban  dist.  West  Riding,  Yorkshire,  England,  pop.  14. 

Feathertop,  Mount  (fSth'er-t5p')  Bogong  CO.  Victoria,  Australia,  6,307  ft.  high. 

Fbcamp  (fa'kaN')  spt.  dept.  Seiue-Inferieure,  Fr.  22  m.  N  N  E  of  Havre,  p.  16,  comm.  17. 

Fechenheim  (fSK'^n-him)  vil.  Hesse-Nassau,  Prussia,  pop.  comm.  9. 

Federal  Capital  Territory,  ter.  of  Australia,  within  the  state  of  New  South  Wales,  about 
900  □  pop.  2  ;  contains  Canberra  &  is  sometimes  called  Yass-Canberra. 

Federal  District,  Mexico,  579  □  pop.  721.  See  federal  district  in  Vocab.  —  Venezuela, 
S.  America,  745  □  pop.  113.  —  Brazil,  469  □  pop.  858. 

Federalsburg  (fSd'er-alz-bGrg')  town,  Caroline  co.  Maryland,  pop.  1. 

Fehrnarn  (fa'marn)  or  Femern  (-mem)  isl.  in  Baltic,  E  Schleswig-Holstein,  Prussia,  71 
□  pop  10,  chief  town  Burg  (pop.  3). 

Fehrbellin  (far'be-len')  town,  Brandenburg,  Prussia,  pop.  1  ;  battle  1675. 

Feira  de  Santa  Anna  (fS'e-ra  da  san'ta  an'a)  town,  Bahia,  Brazil,  pop.  dist.  62. 

Fejbr  (fS'yar)  Ger.  Stuhlweissenburg  (shtobl'vis'en-bdorK),  co.  SW  Hungary,  1,548  □ 
pop.  214,  a  Szekesfeh^rvar. 


Felanitx  (fa'la-uech')  town,  Majorca  isl.  Baleares,  Spain,  pop.  comm.  11. 

Feldberg  (fSlt'berK)  highest  peak  of  Black  Forest  mts.  Baden,  Germany,  4,897  ft.  high. 
Feldkirch  (f§lt'kiiK)  comm.  Vorarlberg,  Austria,  pop.  5. 

Felixstowe  and  Walton  (fe'llks-sto,  wSl'twn)  urban  dist.  East  Suffolk,  England,  pop.  9. 
Felling  (fSl'Tng)  urban  dist.  Durham  co.  England,  pop.  25. 

Felsbbanya  (fgl'shff-ba'nyS)  town  with  magistracy,  Szatmar  co.  Hungary,  pop.  4. 
Felsoviso  (fel'shfi-ve'shS)  town,  Maramaros  co.  Hungary,  pop.  comm.  9. 

Feltham  (fSl'tam)  urban  dist.  Middlesex  co.  England,  pop.  5. 

Feltre  (fSl'tra)  anc.  Fel'tria,  town,  Belluno  prov.  Italy,  near  Piave  river,  p.  comm.  15. 
Fenghwangcheng  (fffng'hwang-chdng')  treaty  mart,  S  E  Shengking,  Manchuria,  p.  25. 
Fennimore  (fen'T-mor)  town,  vil.  Grant  co.  Wis.  27  m.  W  of  Dodgeville,  pop.  1. 

Fenton  (fSn'twn)  vil.  Genesee  co.  Mich.  pop.  2.  —  former  urban  dist.  Staffordshire,  Eng¬ 
land,  now  part  of  Stoke  on  Trent  co.  bor.  and  Stoke  upon  Trent  rural  dist. 

Fentress  (fgn'trSs)  co.  N  Tenn.  486  □  pop.  7,  X  Jamestown. 

Feodosiya  (fS'5-d6'se-ya )  form.  Kaffa(kaf'a)  anc.  Theodo'sia,  town,  SE  coast  of  the  Cri¬ 
mea,  Russia,  pop.  38. 

F&re,  La  (la  f£r')  comm.  dept.  Aisne,  France,  pop.  5;  artillery  school. 

Ferencz  Jozsef  (fer'ents  yo'zhef)  Ger.  Franz  Josef-Spitze  (f rants  yo'zSf-slipTt'se)  or 
Gerlsdorfer  Spitze  (gSrls'd6rf-er  shpTt'se)  peak,  Carpathian  mts.  W  Szepes  co.  N  Hun¬ 
gary,  8,735  ft.  high  ;  highest  in  Hungary. 

Ferentino  ( fa'rSn-te'no)  town,  Rome  prov.  Italy,  6  m.  N  W  of  Frosinone,  p.  comm.  13. 
Fergana  (f5r-ga'na)  govt.  Russian  Central  Asia,  55,483  □  pop.  2,069,  #  Kokand. 

Fergus  (fffr'g&s)  co.  cen.  Mont.  9,078  □  pop.  17,  X  Lewistowm. 

Fergus  Falls,  city,  X  of  Otter  Tail  co.  Minnesota,  pop.  7. 

Ferguson  (ffir'gif-sun)  city,  St.  Louis  co.  Mo.  10  m.  N  W  of  St.  Louis,  pop.  2. 
Fergusson  (ffir'gw-swn)  co.  South  Australia,  Australia,  pop.  10. 

Ferla  (fSr'la)  comm.  Syracuse  prov.  Sicily,  Italy,  pop.  5. 

Fermanagh  (fer-m2n'd)  co.  Ulster,  Ireland,  715  □  pop.  62,  X  Enniskillen. 

Fermo  (fSr'mo)  city,  Ascoli  Piceno  prov.  Marches,  Italy,  pop.  comm  23. 

Fermoy  (fer-moi')  town,  Cork  co.  Ireland,  on  Blackwater  river,  pop.  7. 

Fernandina  (fQr  nan-de'nd)  city  &  port,  X  of  Nassau  co.  Florida,  pop.  3. 

Fernando  de  Noronha  (f5r-nan'do  da  no-ro'nya)  isl.  Atl.  oc.,ab.  4°  S,  33°  W  ;  to  Brazil. 
Fernando  Po  (fer-nan'do  po')  Sp.  Fernando  Poo  (fSr-nan'do  po'o)  isl.  Bight  of  Biafra, 
off  the  coast  of  Kameruu,  W  Africa,  771  □  pop.  21  ;  Spanish. 

Fernan-Nunez  (fSr-nan'-noon'yath)  tow  n,  Cordoba  prov.  Spain,  pop.  comm.  7. 
Ferney-Voltaire  (fer'ng'-vol'tUr')  town,  Ain,  Fr.  p.  1  ;  founded  by  and  home  of  Voltaire. 
Ferozepore  (fe-roz'por')  dist.  of  Jullundur  div.  Punjab,  Br.  India,  4,302  □  pop.  960.  — 
its  #  pop.  50. 

Ferozeshah  (fe-roz'sha')  battlefield  (1845)  Ferozepore  dist.  Punjab,  Br.  India. 
Ferrandina  (fSr'ran-de'na)  town,  Potenza  prov.  Italy,  pop.  comm.  7. 

Ferrara  (f5r-ra'ra)  prov.  Emilia  compt.  Italy,  1,012  □  pop.  308.  —  its  #  pop.  comm.  95. 
Ferriere  (fSr're-S'ra)  comm.  Piacenza  prov.  Emilia,  Italy,  pop.  6. 

Ferrinafe  (fSr'ren-ya'fa)  towm,  Peru,  S.  America,  10  m.  N  of  Lambayeque,  pop.  8. 

Ferris  (fSr'Ts)  town,  Ellis  co.  Texas,  pop.  1. 

Ferrisburg  (f5r'Ts-bQrg)  town,  Addison  co.  Vt.  on  Lake  Champlain,  pop.  1. 

Ferro  (fSr'ro)  Sp.  Hierro  (ySr'ro)  S  W  isl.  of  Canary  isls.  coextensive  with  Val verde  comm. 
106  □  pop.  7,  chief  town  Valverde. 

Ferrol,  El  (el  fSr-rol')  spt.  town  and  naval  arsenal,  Coruna  prov.  Spain,  pop.  comm.  26. 
Ferry  (fSr'T)  co.  N  E  Wash.  2,220  □  pop.  5,  X  Republic. 

Fertd-Bernard.  La  (la  fer'ta'-ber'nar')  tn.  dept.  Sartlie,  Fr.  on  Huisne  riv.  p.  4,  comm.  5. 
Ferte-Mac6.  La  (la  fer'ta'-ma'sa')  town,  dept.  Orne,  France,  pop.  4,  comm.  6. 
Ferwerderadeel  (fSr-wgr'de-ra-dal')  vil.  &  comm.  Friesland,  Netherlands,  pop.  8. 
Festiniog  or  Ffestiniog  (fes-tTn'T-5g)  towm  &  par.  Merionethshire,  Wales,  pop.  10. 
Festus  (fSs'tfts)  city,  Jefferson  co.  Mo.  29  m.  SSW  of  St.  Louis,  pop.  3. 

Feuerbach  (foi'er-baK)  vil.  Neckar  circle,  Wurttemberg,  Germany,  pop.  14. 

Fez  (f5z)  Arab.  Fas  (fas)  cml.  city,  a  #  of  Morocco,  pop.  102. 

Fezzan  (fez'zan')  anc.  Phaza'nia,  kingdom,  N  Africa,  S  of  Tripoli,  pop.  26,  #  Murzuk. 
Fezzara  (f§z-za'ra)  lake,  Algeria,  Africa,  S  W  of  B6ne. 

Fianarantsoa  (fe'd-na'riin-tso'd)  inland  town,  S  cen.  Madagascar,  pop.  7. 

Fianona  (fya-no'na)  town,  Istria,  Austria,  19  m.  S  W  of  Fiurae,  pop.  2,  comm.  6. 

Fichtel  Mountains  (fik't£l)  range,  NE  Bavaria,  Germany;  highest,  Schneeberg,  3,450  ft. 
Ficksburg  (fiks'bfirg)  dist.  (736  □  pop.  23)  &  town  (pop.  2),  E  cen.  Orange  Free  State. 
Fiesol©  (fyS'zo-la)  anc.  F.es'ul^:,  comm.  Florence  prov.  Italy,  3  m.  N  E  of  Florence,  p.  10. 
Fifeshire  (fif'sher)  or  Fife,  co.  Scot.  bet.  firths  of  Tav  &  Forth,  504  □  pop.  268,  X  Cupar. 
Figeac  (fe'zhak')  town,  dept.  Lot,  France,  31  m.  N  E  of  Cahors,  p.  4,  communal  p.  6. 
Figline  Valdarno  (fe-gle'na  val-dar'no)  comm.  Florence  prov.  It.  on  Arno  river,  pop.  12. 
Figueras  (fe-ga'riis)  fortified  frontier  town,  Gerona  prov.  Spain,  pop.  comm.  12. 

Figuig  (fe'giieg')  oasis,  S  E  Morocco,  near  Algerian  frontier,  ab.  8  □  pop.  ab.  15. 

Fiji  Islands  (fe'je)  group,  S  Pacific,  7.740  □  pop.  140,  #  Suva;  British  colony.  See  Fiji,  n. 
Filadelfia  (fe'la-dSl'fya)  town,  Catanzaro  prov.  Calabria,  Italy,  pop.  comm.  7. 

Fill'more,  co.  S  E  Minn.  868  □  pop.  26,  X  Preston.  —  co.  S  E  Nebr.  576  □  pop.  15,  X  Ge¬ 
neva.  —  city,  X  of  Millard  co.  Utah,  pop.  1. 

Filottrano  (fe'lot-tra'no)  comm.  Ancona  prov.  Marches,  Italy,  pop.  9. 

Finale  nell’  Emilia  (fe-na'la  nSl-la-me'lya)  town,  Modena  prov.  Italy,  pop.  comm.  13. 
Finchley  (finsh'lT)  par.  &  town,  Middlesex  co.  England,  pop.  39. 

Findlay  (fTnd'la  )  city,  X  of  Hancock  co.  Ohio,  pop.  15. 

Findon  (fin'dim)  or  Finnan  (-«n)  fishing  vil.  NE  coast  Kincardineshire,  Scotland. 
Finist&re  (fTn'T&-t$r')  dept.  N  W  France,  2,730  □  pop.  810,  *  Quimper. 

Finisterre,  Cape  (fin'Ts-t&r')  most  W  headland  of  Spain,  Coruna  province. 


F^legyhdza.  See  Kiskunfe- 

LEOYHAZA. 

Felaina.  See  Bologna. 
Femern.  See  Fehmarn. 


Fenny  Stratford.  SeeBLF.rc  ir- 

LEY. 

Ferghana.  Var.  of  Feroana. 
Feme  Islands.  See  Farne  Isl¬ 


ands. 

Ferto.  ’See  Neusiedler. 

Fife.  See  Fifeshire. 

Figlg,  Fighig.  Vars.  of  Fiocig. 


ale  senate  c&re,  Jim,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofa  ;  eve,  event,  end,  recent,  maker ;  ice,  Ill ;  old,  obey,  6rb,  5dd,  s$ft,  connect ;  use,  unite,  um,  iip,  circi/s,  menu  ; 
food,  fo“ot ,  out,  oil ;  chair  ;  go;  sing,  iqk  ;  then,  thin  ;  nature,  verdure  (250);  K  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144);  boN ;  yet ;  zh  =  z  in  azure.  Numbers  referto  §§  in  Guide. 
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Finland  (fTn'Wnd)  grand  duchy,  N  W  Russia,  125,089  □  with  water  144,249  □  pop.  3,084, 
#  Helsingfors.  See  Finn,  n.,  Finnish,  a. 

Flnmarken  (fln-mar'kSn)  prov.  Norway,  18,371  □  pop.  39,  #  Hammerfest. 

Finney  (fln'I)  CO.  S  W  Kan.  1,276  □  pop.  7,  X  Garden  City. 

Finsbury  (flnz'ber-T)  met  borough,  part  of  London,  England,  pop.  88. 

Flnsteraarhorn  (fln'ster-ar'IiSrn)  higliest  of  Bernese  Alps,  Switzerland,  14,022  ft. 
Flnsterwalde  (fTn'ster-val'de)  town,  Brandenburg  prov.  Prussia,  pop.  13. 

Florenzuola  d’  Arda  (fyo'rSn-tswO'la  dar'da)  anc.  Floren'tia,  comm.  Piacenza  prov. 
Emilia,  Italy,  pop.  8. 

Fire  Island,  strip  of  sand,  S  cen.  Long  Island,  N.  Y.  bet.  Great  South  Bay  &  Atlantic 
ocean  ;  lighthouse,  signal-station,  watering  place. 

Flrenzuola_(fe'r6ut-sw8'la)  comm.  Florence  prov.  Tuscany,  Italy,  pop.  13. 

Flrmlny  (fer'ine'ne')  min.  &  mfg.  comm.  dept.  Loire,  France,  pop.  17,  comm.  20. 
Flrozabad  (fe-roz'a-biid')  town,  Agra  diet.  United  Provs.  Br.  India,  pop.  17. 

Fischeln  (fTsh'fln)  town,  Rhine  Prov.  Prussia,  pop.  comm.  9. 

Flschern  (flsli'ern)  town  near  Karlsbad,  Bohemia,  Austria,  pop.  comm.  11. 

Flsclano  (fS-sha'no)  comm.  Salerno  prov.  Campania,  Italy,  pop.  7. 

Fisher  ( fish'er)  co.  N  W  Tex.  885  □  pop.  13,  X  Roby. 

Fisher  Peak,  Las  Animas  co.  Col.  9,580  ft.;  highest  of  Raton  mountains. 

Fishguard  (flsh'gard')  spt.  urban  diet.  Pembrokeshire,  Wales,  pop.  3. 

Fish'kill  Landing  or  Fishkill  on  the  Hudson,  former  vil.  Dutchess  co.  New  York,  part 
of  Beacon  city  since  1913,  pop.  4. 

Fitchburg  (flch'bQrg)  city,  a  X  of  Worcester  co.  Massachusetts,  pop.  38. 

Fitzgerald  (fTts-jSr'dld)  city,  X  of  Ben  Hill  co.  Georgia,  pop.  6. 

Fltzroy  (fits' roi')  city,  N  E  suburb  of  Melbourne,  Victoria,  Australia,  pop.  34.  —  co.  New 
South  Wales,  Australia,  pop.  7. —  co.  Queensland,  Australia,  pop.  9. 

Fltzwilliam  (flts-wll'yam)  town,  Cheshire  co.  New  Hampshire,  pop.  1. 

Flume  (fyoo'ma)  Croat.  Rieka  (re-ya'ki)  spt.  city,  Hungary,  on  Fiumara  riv.  ;  with  its 
territory  it  constitutes  a  Hungarian  crownland,  8  □  pop.  50.  —  comm.  Udine  prov. 
Venetia,  Italy,  pop.  6. 

Five  Forks,  locality  in  Dinwiddie  co.  Va. ;  scene  of  Lee’s  defeat,  Mar.  31-Apl.  1,  1805. 
Flvlzzano  (fe'ved-za'no)  comm.  Massa  e  Carrara  prov.  Tuscany,  Italy,  pop.  17. 
Flag'staff,  town,  X  of  Coconino  co.  Ariz.  GO  m.  N  E  of  Prescott,  pop.  2  ;  alt.  G,900  ft. 
Flamborough  Head  (fl5m'bur-o)  promontory,  E  Yorkshire,  England;  lighthouse. 
Flanders  (flSn'derz)  a  former  diet,  of  Europe,  now  in  Neth.  Belg.  and  France. 
Flandreau  (HSn'dro)  city,  X  of  Moody  co.  S.  Dak.  35  m.  N  of  Sioux  Falls,  pop.  1. 
Flannan  Isles  (flSn'&n)  group  near  Hebrides,  Scotland  ;  pastures. 

Flatbush,  former  vil.  of  Kings  co.,  N.  Y.  now  a  part  of  Brooklyn  bor.  New  York  city. 
Flathead  (flSt'hSd')  co.  N  W  Mont.  6,070  □  pop.  19,  X  Kalispell. 

Flathead  Pass,  Gallatin  range,  Rocky  mts.  Mont.  6,769  ft.  high. 

Flat  River,  city,  St.  Francois  co.  Missouri,  pop.  5. 

Flattery.  Cape,  promontory,  N  W  Washington. 

Flawil  (fla'vel)  town,  Saint-Gall  canton,  Switzerland,  pop.  comm.  6. 

Flbche,  La  (14  flSsh')  mfg.  town,  dept.  Sarthe,  France,  on  Loire  river,  pop.  8,  comm.  11. 
Fleetwood  ( flet'wdbd)  bor.  Berks  co.  Pa.  pop.  1  .—spt.  town,  Lancashire,  England,  pop.  16 ; 
watering  place. 

Fleming  (flgm'Tng)  co.  N  E  Ky.  325  □  pop.  16,  X  Flemingsburg. 

Flemlngsburg  (flgm'Tngz-bfirg)  town,  X  of  Fleming  co.  Kentucky,  pop.  1. 

Flemington  (  Yng-tSn)  vil.  X  of  Hunterdon  CO.  N.  J.  pop.  3. —  bor.  Clinton  co.  Pa.  pop.  1. 
Flensburg  (flSns'bobrK)  spt.  Schleswig-Holstein,  Prussia,  on  Flensburg  fiord,  pop.  61. 
Flers  (fl£r)  town,  dept.  Orne,  Fr.  p.  11,  comm.  14.  —  tn.  dept.  Nord,  Fr.  p.  1,  comm.  5. 
Fleurus  (fUPriis')  comm.  Hainaut,  Belgium,  pop.  6 ;  battles  1622,  1690,  1794,  1815. 

Flint,  mfg.  city,  X  of  Genesee  co.  Mich.  pop.  39.  —  See  Flintshire  ( Gaz .).  —  spt.  mun. 
bor.  X  of  Flintshire,  Wales,  pop.  5. 

Flint  River,  Ga.  300  m.  long  ;  with  Chattahoochee  river  forms  the  Apalachicola. 
Flintshire  (flTnt'sher)  or  Flint,  co.  NE  Wales,  255  □  pop.  93,  X  Flint. 

Flobecq  (flo'bSk')  mfg.  vil.  Hainaut  prov.  Belgium,  pop.  comm.  4. 

Flodden  (flSd'cn)  hill,  Northumberland  co.  England  ;  battle  1513. 

Flora  (flo'rd)  city,  Clay  co.  Ill.  pop.  3.  —  town,  Carroll  co.  Ind.  pop.  1. 

Florala  (fl5r-51'a)  city,  Covington  co.  Alabama,  pop.  2. 

Floral  Park,  vil.  Nassau  co.  New  York,  pop.  1. 

Florence  (fibr'cns)  co.  N  E  S.  C.  607  □  pop.  36,  X  Florence.  —  co.  N  E  Wis.  497  □  pop.  3, 
X  Florence.  —  city,  X  of  Lauderdale  co.  Ala.  pop.  7.  —  city,  Fremont  co.  Col.  pop.  3.  — 
city,  Marion  co.  Kan.  pop.  1 .  —  vil.  Hampshire  co.  Mass.—  city,  Douglas  co.  Nebr.  pop.  2. 

—  city,  X  of  Florence  co.  S.  C.  pop.  7.  —  It.  Firenze  i  le-r5nt'sa)  prov.  Tuscany,  Italy, 
2,265  □  pop.  999.  —  city,  anc.  Floren'tia,  its  #  pop.  233,  on  Arno  riv.  about  143  m.  N  W 
of  Rome  ;  noted  for  its  architecture  and  art  collections  ;  cathedral ;  campanile. 

Flores  (flo'rSs)  isl.  Dutch  East  Indies,  about  230  m.  long,  35  m.  wide,  5,859  □  pop.  250.  — 
W  isl.  of  Azores,  57  □  pop.  8.  —  dept.  Uruguay,  S.  America,  1,745  □  pop.  19,  #  Trinidad. 

—  isl.  in  estuary  of  Plata,  E  of  Montevideo,  —  isl.  N  Pac.  oc.  W  of  Vancouver  island.— 
town,  #  of  Pet£n  dept.  Guatemala,  Cen.  Am.  pop.  2. 

Floresville  (flo'rSs-vil)  city,  X  of  Wilson  co.  Texas,  pop.  1. 

Florianopolis  (flo're-a-no'po-les;  E.  -n5p'o-lYs)  formerly  Desterro  (dSs-tgr'ro)  town,  # 
of  Santa  Catharina,  Brazil,  on  Santa  Catharina  island,  pop.  32. 

Florida  (flor'T-dd)  S  E  state,  U.  S.  A.  mainly  a  pen.  between  Atlantic  ocean  and  Gulf  of 
Mexico,  54,861  CDpop.  753,  #  Tallahassee.  See  Confederate  States  of  America,  Ever¬ 
glade  State,  Peninsular  State.— (prow,  flo-re'feha ;  146)  dept.  Uruguay,  S.  Am.  4,675  □ 
pop.  51.  —its  #  pop.  12. 

Florida,  Cape,  S  E  end  of  Biscayne  Key,  Florida. 

Florida  Keys,  chain  of  isls.  S  of  Florida,  belonging  to  Dade  &  Monroe  counties. 

Floridia  (flo-re'dya)  comm.  Syracuse  prov.  Sicily,  Italy,  pop.  13. 

Floridsdorf  (flo'rTts-dOrf')  former  town,  Lower  Austria,  now  part  of  Vienna. 

Floyd  (floid)  co.  NW  Ga.  502  Dpop.  37,  X  Rome.  —  co.  S  Ind.  148  □  pop.  30,  X  New 
Albany.  — co.  NNE  Io.  495  □  pop.  17,  X  Charles  City.  —  co.  E  Ky.  399  □  pop.  19,  X 
Prestonsburg.  —  co.  N  W  Tex.  1,011  □  pop.  5,  X  Floydada.  —  co.  S  W  part  of  Va.  376  □ 
pop.  14,  X  Floyd. 

Flume  Mountain  (floom ;  243)  peak,  Franconia  mts.  Grafton  co.  N.  H.  4,340  ft.  high. 
Fluminimaggiore  (tioo'me-ne-mad-jo'ra)  comm.  Cagliari  prov.  Sardinia,  Italy,  pop.  9. 
Fluvanna  (floo-v5n'd)  co.  cen.  Va.  285  □  pop.  8,  X  Palmyra. 

Fly  (fli)  largest  riv.  of  New  Guinea,  mostly  in  Brit,  part,  empties  into  Gulf  of  Papua. 
Foard  (ford)  co.  N  W  Tex.  612  □  pop.  6,  X  Crowell. 

Foca  (fo'clia)  town,  Herzegovina,  Austria-Hungary,  pop.  6. 

Focsani  (fok-shan'y’)  town,  Putna  dept.  S  Moldavia,  Roumania,  pop.  comm.  25. 

Fogaras  (fo'g5-r5sh)  co.  Transylvania,  Hungary,  944  □  pop.  95.  — town  with  magistracy, 
its  X  pop.  7. 

Foggia  (f6d'ja)  prov.  Apulia,  Italy,  on  Adriatic,  2,688  □  p.  467.  —  its  #  p.  comm.  77. 
Fogo  (fo'go)  isl.  Cape  Verde  isls.  pop  8 ;  volcano,  over  9,700  ft.  high. 

Fohnsdorf  (fons'dbrf)  town,  Styria,  Austria,  pop.  5,  comm.  8. 

Fois  (fwa)  town,  #  of  dept.  Ariege,  France,  foot  of  Pyrenees  mts.  pop.  5,  comm.  7. 
Fojano  della  Chiana  (fo-ya'no  del'la  kya'na)  town,  Arezzo  prov.  Italy,  pop.  comm.  8. 
Fokla  (f6-ke'ya)  or  Eskije  (Old)  Focha  (Ss'ke-jg  fb'clia)  or  Xanthi  (ksan'the)  anc. 

PhoCzE'a,  spt.  at  mouth  of  Gulf  of  Smyrna,  Asia  Minor,  pop.  (with  Yenije[New]  Focha)  16. 
Folgefond  (fol'gc-fbn')  glacier,  S  W  Norway,  about  5,500  ft.  high. 

Follgno  (fo-len'yo)  anc.  Fulgin'ia,  town,  Perugia  prov.  cen.  Italy,  pop.  comm.  28. 
Folkestone  (fok'stun)  mun.  bor.  &  spt.  Kent  co.  England,  5  m.  W  S  VV  of  Dover,  pop.  33. 
Follansbee  (f51'dnz-be)  town,  Brooke  co.  West  Virginia,  pop.  2. 

Fonda  (f5n'dd)  vil.  X  of  Montgomery  co.  New  York,  pop.  1. 

Fond  du  Lac  (f5n'  ddo  15k')  co.  E  Wis.  726  □  pop.  52.  — city,  its  X  pop.  19. 

Fondl  (fon'de)  anc.  Fun'di,  comm.  Caserta  prov.  Campania,  Italy,  on  Lake  Fondi,  pop.  11. 
Fonsagrada  (fon'sa-gra'tha;  146)  town,  Lugo  prov.  Spain,  pop.  comm.  17. 

Fonseca.  Gulf  Of  (fon-sa'ka)  on  W  coast  of  Cen.  Amer.  bordered  by  Salvador,  Honduras, 
&  Nicaragua. 

Fontainebleau  (fSN'tSn'blo')  town,  dept. Seine-et-Marne, France,  p.  12, comm.  15;  chSteau. 
Fontanafredda  (fon-ta'na-frgd'da)  comm.  Udine  prov.  Venetia,  Italy,  pop.  5. 
Fontanellato  (fon'ta-nSl-la'to)  commune,  Parma  prov.  Emilia,  Italy,  pop.  7. 


Fontanelle  (fon'ta-nSl'la)  comm.  Treviso  prov.  Venetia,  Italy,  pop.  5. 
Fontenay-le-Comte  (ff>Nt'n6'-le-k6Nt')  town,  dept.  Vendee,  France,  pop.  8,  comm.  11. 
Fontenay-SOUS— Bois  (-soo/-bwa')  comm.  dept.  Seine,  France,  pop.  13,  comm.  16. 
Fontenoy  (f6Nt'nwa')  comm.  Hainaut  prov.  Belgium;  battle  1746.  —  or  Fontenallles 
(fSNt'na'y’)  town,  dept.  Yonne,  France  ;  battle  841. 

Fontevrault  (fON'te-vro')  town,  Main-et-Loire  dept.  France,  pop.  2;  famous  abbey,  head' 
quarters  of  Order  of  Fontevrault. 

Fonzaso  (fon-tsa'zo)  comm.  Belluno  prov.  Venetia,  Italy,  pop.  5. 

Foochow  (foo'cho')  city,  #  of  Fukien  prov.  China,  pop.  624;  a  treaty  port. 

Foots  Cray,  urban  dist.  Kent  co.  England,  pop.  8. 

Footscray  (fdbts'kra)  city,  Victoria,  Australia,  suburb  of  Melbourne,  pop.  24. 

Forbach  (for'baK)  town,  Alsace-Lorraine,  Germany,  33  m.  E  of  Metz,  pop.  10. 
Forchhelm  (forK'him)  town,  Upper  Franconia,  Bavaria,  Germany,  pop.  9. 

Ford,  co.  E  Ill.  500  □  pop.  17,  X  Paxton.— co.  SW  Kan.  1,082  □  pop.  11,  X  Dodge.— 
bor.  Armstrong  co.  Pa.  pop.  5  —  City,  vil.  Wayne  co.  Mich.  pop.  2. 

Fordyce  (fSr'dis)  city,  X  of  Dallas  co.  Arkansas,  pop.  3. 

Foreland,  North  &  South,  two  headlands,  Kent  co.  England,  2£  m.  SE  of  Margate,  and 
3  m.  N  E  of  Dover.  N.  F.  has  one  lighthouse  ;  S.  F.  two. 

Forenza  (fo-rSnt'sa)  comm.  Potenza  prov.  Italy,  in  Apennine  mountains,  pop.  6. 

Forest,  CO.  N  W  Pa.  423  □  pop.  9,  X  Tionesta.  —  co.  N  E  Wis.  1,400  □  pop.  7,  X  Crandon. 

—  town,  X  of  Scott  co.  Miss.  pop.  1.  —  vil.  Hardin  co.  O.  pop.  1.  —  comm.  Brabant  prov. 
Belgium,  pop.  24. 

Forest  City,  town,  X  of  Winnebago  co.  Io.  pop.  2.  —  town,  Rutherford  co.  N.  C.  pop.  2. 

—  bor.  Susquehanna  co.  Pa.  pop.  6. 

Forest  Dale,  town,  Salt  Lake  co.  Utah,  pop.  2. 

Forest  Grove,  city,  Washington  co.  Ore.  21  m.  W  of  Portland,  pop.  2. 

Forest  Park,  vil.  Cook  co.  Illinois,  pop.  7. 

Forfar  (fdr'frir)  mfg.  royal,  pari  &  mun.  burgh,  X  of  Forfarshire,  pop.  mun.  b.  11. 
Forfarshire  (-slier)  or  Forfar  or  Angus  (Sij'g&s)  co.  Scotland,  874  □  pop.  281,  X  Forfar. 
Forio  (f6're-o)  comm.  W  coast  Ischia  isl.  Naples  prov.  Italy,  pop.  6;  mineral  waters. 
Forll(for-le')  prov.  Emilia,  Italy, 725  □  p.  301.  —  tfwc.Fo'RUM  Liv'ii,  its#,  aft.  city,  p.  46. 
Forlimpopoli  (fSr'lein-pS'po-le)  anc.  Fo'rum  Popil'ii,  town,  Forli  prov.  It.  p.  comm.  6. 
Formby  (fbrm'bT),  urban  dist.  Lancashire,  England,  pop.  6. 

Formentera  (fSr'man-ta'ra)  one  of  the  Balearic  isls.  Medit.  sea,  13  m.  long,  37  □  pop.  2. 
Formia  (fSr'mya)  formerly  Mola  di  Gaeta  (md'la  de  ga-S'ta)  anc.  For'ml<e,  comm. 

Caserta  prov.  Campania,  Italy,  pop.  9. 

Formigine  (fOr'me-je'na)  comm.  Modena  prov.  Emilia,  Italy,  pop.  9. 

Formosa  (f5r-mo'sd)  Chin,  and  Jap.  Taiwan  (tl'wan')  isl.  in  China  sea,  13,841  □  pop. 

3,444,  #  Taihoku  ;  belongs  to  Japan,  —  ter.  N  Argentina,  S.  Am.  41,402  □  pop.  15. 
Formosa,  Cape,  on  coast  of  Southern  Nigeria,  W  Africa,  near  Nun  mouth  of  Niger  river. 
Forney  (for'ni)  town,  Kaufmanugli  co.  Texas,  pop.  1. 

Forrest  (f5r'gst)co.  Miss.  462  Dp.  21,  X  Hattiesburg. 

Forrest  City,  city,  X  of  St.  Francis  co.  Ark.  pop.  2. 

Forst  (forst)  mfg.  town,  Brandenburg  prov.  Prussia,  pop.  34.  —  former  vil.  Rhine  Prov. 
Prussia,  now  part  of  Aachen. 

Forsyth  (fSr'sith')  co.  N  Ga.  247  □  pop.  12,  X  Cumming.  —  co.  N  N.  C.  376  □  p.  47,  X 
Winston-Salem.  —  city,  X  of  Monroe  co.  Ga.  p.  2.  — city,  X  of  Rosebud  co.  Mont.  p.  1. 
Fortaleza  (f8r'ta-la'za)  or  CearA  (sa'a-ra')  spt.  town,  #  of  Ceara  state,  Brazil,  pop.  60. 
Fort  Atkinson  (fort  St'kTn-sftn ;  201)  city,  Jefferson  co.  Wisconsin,  pop.  4. 

Fort  Beaufort  (bo'fert)  town,  E  Cape  prov.  U.  of  S.  Africa,  pop.  4. 

Fort  Bend,  co.  SE  Tex.  792  □  pop.  18,  X  Richmond. 

Fort  Benton  (bSn'twn)  town,  X  of  Chouteau  co.  Montana,  pop.  1. 

Fort  Bragg,  city,  Mendocino  co.  Cal.  on  Pacific  ocean,  pop.  2. 

Fort  Branch,  vil.  Gibson  co.  Indiana,  pop.  1. 

Fort  Brook,  town,  Hillsborough  co.  Fla.  near  Tampa,  pop.  1. 

Fort  Collins,  city,  X  of  Larimer  co.  Colorado,  pop.  8. 

Fort-de-France  (for'-de-fraNs')  town,  Martinique  isl.  French  West  Indies,  pop.  27. 

Fort  Dodge  (fort  d5j';  201)  city,  X  of  Webster  co.  Iowa,  pop.  16. 

Fort  Donelson  (d5n'£l-8Mn)  N  W  Tenn.  on  Cumberland  riv.  ;  taken  1862. 

Fort  Duquesne  (doo-kan')  Fr.  fort,  site  of  Pittsburgh,  Pa. ;  taken  by  Eng.  1758. 

Fort  Edward,  vil.  Washington  co.  New  York,  pop.  4. 

Fort  Fairfield,  vil.  Aroostook  co.  Maine,  pop.  2. 

Fort  Fisher,  New  Hanover  co.  N.  C.  near  Cape  Fear;  taken  1865. 

Fort  Frontenac  (£r5n'te-n5k  ;  F.  fr6N't’-nak')  French  fort  on  site  of  Kingston,  Ont ; 

taken  1758. 

Fort  Gaines  (ganz)town,  X  of  Clay  co.  Ga.  on  Chattahoochee  river,  pop.  1. 

Fort  Gibson,  town,  Muskogee  co.  Oklahoma,  pop.  1. 

Fort  Henry,  N  W  Tenn.  on  Tennessee  riv.;  taken  1862. 

Forth,  Firth  of  (ffirth  uv  forth  ;  201 )  S  E  Scotland,  estuary  of  Forth  river  ;  great  canti 
lever  bridge,  5,330  ft.  long.  See  cantilever,  n.  Jllust. 

Fort  Kent,  town,  Aroostook  co.  Me.  on  St.  John  river,  pop.  4. 

Fort  Leavenworth  (lSv'en-wtirth)  vil.  &  mil.  post,  Leavenworth  co.  Kansas. 

Fort  Lee,  bor.  Bergen  co.  New  Jersey,  pop.  4. 

Fort  Madison  (mSd'T-sibi)  city,  a  X  of  Lee  co.  Iowa,  pop.  9. 

Fort  McHenry  (mak-hSn'rT)  Baltimore  harbor.  Md. ;  bombarded  by  British  1814. 

Fort  Meade  (med)  town,  Polk  co.  Florida,  pop.  1. 

Fort  Meigs  (megz)  former  fort  at  rapids  of  the  Maumee  riv.  N  W  Ohio,  successfully  de¬ 
fended  by  Americans  against  British  and  Indians  May  1-9,  1813. 

Fort  Mill.  town,  York  co.  South  Carolina,  pop.  2. 

Fort  Mims  (mlmz)  temporary  stockade  near  junc.  of  Alabama  and  Tombigbee  rivs.  Ala. ; 

scene  of  massacre  by  Indians  under  Weathersford  Aug.  30,  1813. 

Fort  Monroe  (m5n-ro')  famous  fort  at  entrance  to  Hampton  Roads,  Virginia. 

Fort  Morgan,  city,  X  of  Morgan  co.  Colorado,  pop.  3. 

Fort  Moultrie  (moo'trT;  raool'- ;  often  mol'-;  the  family  name  was  originally  spelt 
Moutrie;  see  Moultrie,  Wm.)  fort,  Charleston  harbor,  S.  C. 

Fort  Myer  (mi'er)  military  post,  Alexandria  co.  Virginia. 

Fort  Myers,  town,  X  of  Lee  co.  Florida,  pop.  2. 

Fort  Necessity,  name  given  by  Washington  to  his  entrenchments  near  Youghiogheny  riv. 
Pa.  ;  surrendered  by  him  July  3,  1754. 

Fort  Niagara,  fort  at  mouth  of  Niagara  riv.  N.  Y. ;  successively  in  hands  of  French,  Brit¬ 
ish,  and  American  troops;  againcaptured  by  British  in  1813,  and  surrendered  to  U.  8. 1816. 
Fortopus  (fort'o'pobs)  town,  S  E  Dalmatia,  Austria,  on  Narenta  riv.  pop.  1,  comm.  10. 
Fort  Orange  (5r'Snj ;  or'Tnj)  former  Dutch  fort  on  site  of  Albany,  New  York. 

Fort  Payne,  city,  X  of  Dekalb  co.  Alabama,  pop.  1. 

Fort  Pierce,  city,  X  of  St.  Lucie  co.  Florida,  pop.  1. 

Fort  Plain,  vil.  Montgomery  co.  New  York,  pop.  3. 

Fort  Pulaski  (pti-lSs'kl)  on  isl.  at  mouth  of  Savannah  riv.  ;  taken  1862. 

Fort  Recovery,  vil.  Mercer  co.  Ohio,  pop.  1. 

Fort  Schuyler  (skFler)  U.  S.  military  post,  Throgg’s  Neck,  N.  Y.  one  of  the  N  defenses 
of  New  York  harbor.  —  See  Fort  Stanwix. 

Fort  Scott,  city,  X  of  Bourbon  co.  Kansas,  pop.  10. 

Fort  Sheridan  (shgr'T-dtfn)  vil.  Lake  co.  Ill.  26  m.  NN  W  of  Chicago,  pop.  2. 

Fort  Smith,  city,  a  X  of  Sebastian  co.  Arkansas,  pop.  24. 

Fort  Stanwix  (stSn'wTks)  fort  built  in  1758  on  the  site  of  Rome,  N.  Y.  by  Gen.  John 
Stanwix;  called  Fort  Schuyler  from  1776  to  1781;  treaty  with  Six  Nations  signed  here. 
Fort  Sumter  (sum'ter)  fort,  Charleston  harbor,  S.  C.  ;  civil  war  begun,  April  12,  1861. 
Fortuna  (for-too'na)  town,  Murcia  prov.  Spain,  pop.  comm.  7. 

Fort  Valley,  town,  Houston  co.  Georgia,  pop.  3. 

Fortville  (fort'vYl)  town,  Hancock  co.  Ind.  21  m.  N  E  of  Indianapolis,  pop.  1. 

Fort  Wagner  (wSg'ner)  on  Morris  isl.  Charleston  harbor,  S.  C. ;  taken  1863. 

Fort  Wayne  (wail)  city,  X  of  Allen  co.  Ind.  on  Maumee  river,  pop.  64. 

Fort  William,  city  &  port  on  Lake  Superior,  W  Ontario,  Can.  pop.  16. 

Fort  Worth  (wQrth)  city,  X  of  Tarrant  co.  Texas,  pop.  73. 

Forty  Fort,  bor.  Luzerne  co.  Pa.  2  m.  N  of  Wilkes-Barre,  pop.  2. 

For'tymile,  trading  station,  on  upper  Yukon,  W  Yukon  ter.  at  mouth  of  Fortymile  riv. 


Finnan.  See  Finpon. 

Firenze-  See  Florence. 
Flrozpur.  See  Fkrozepore. 
Flrozshah.  See  Ferozeshah. 


Flevo  L&cub.  See  Zuider  Zee. 
Fiumicino.  See  Rubicon. 
Florentia.  See  Fiorenzuola 
d’ Arda.  — See  Florence. 


Flushing.  See  Vlissinoen. 
Fokien.  Var.  of  Fukien. 
Focha.  E8kt1e.  See  Fokia. 
Focha.  Yenlje.  See  Fokia. 


Focshani.  Var.  of  Focsani. 

Folticenl.  Var.  of  FalticenY. 
Fontarabla.  See  Fuenterra- 
bia. 


Fontenailles.  See  Fontenoy. 
Forest  Cantons.  The  Four-  See 
AValdstattkr,  Die  Vier. 

Fort  St-  George,  Presidency  of. 


See  Madras. 

Forum  Llvil.  See  FoRLf. 

Fornm  Popilii.  See  Forlimpo* 

POL! . 


□  means  square  miles  ;  #,  capital ;  X,  co.  seat ;  agr.,  agricultural;  cml.,  commercial ;  mfg.,  manufacturing  ;  min.,  mining;  spt.,  seaport;  tp.,  township  ;  vil.,  village. 
Population  is  given  in  nearest  thousands  :  2  =  1,500  to  2,499  ;  3  =  2,500  to  3,499,  etc. ;  less  than  1,000  not  given.  See  Abbreviations ,  p.  2379. 
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Posdinovo^foz'de-nQ'vo)  comm.  Massa  e  Carrara  prov.  Tuscany,  Italy,  pop.  7. 

Fossano  (fos-sa'no)  town,^Cuneo  prov.  Piedmont,  Italy,  pop.  comm.  19. 

Fossombrone  (fos'som-bro'na)  town,  Pesaro  e  Urbino  prov.  Italy,  pop.  comm  10 
Fosston  (fSs'twn)  vil.  Polk  co.  Minnesota,  pop.  1. 

Foster,  co.  cen.  N.  Dak.  644  □  p.  5,  X  Carrington,  —  town,  Providence  co.  R.  I.  p  1 
Fostoria  (fbs-to'n-o)  or  Speeds  Addition,  vil.  Warren  co.  Miss.  pop.  1.  — city  Han¬ 
cock  &  Seneca  cos.  O.  pop.  10.  J 

Fotheringhay  (fofcfe'er-hj-ga)  parish,  Northamptonshire,  Eng.;  Mary  Queen  of  Scots  im¬ 
prisoned  and  beheaded  (1587)  at  Fotheringhay  castle. 

Fougferes  (foo/zhar')  town,  dept.  Ille-et-Vilaine,  France,  communal  pop.  22. 
Fougerolles  (foozh'rol')  town,  dept.  Haute-SaOne,  France,  pop.  2,  comm.G. 

Foulness  (fouPngs')  isl.  &  cape,  Essex  co.  England. 

Fountain,  co.  W  Ind.  695  □  pop.  20,  X  Covington.  —  City,  city,  Buffalo  co.  Wis.  on 
Mississippi  riv.  pop.  1. 

Fountain  Hill,  bor.  Lehigh  co.  Pennsylvania,  pop.  1. 

Fouqulbres-lbs-Lens  (foo'kySr'-le-laNs')  town,  dept.  Pas-de-Calais,  Fr.  p.  4  comm.  6. 
Fourchambault  (foor'sliiiN'bo')  town  &  comm.  dept.  Nievre,  France,  on  Loire  riv.  pop  5 
Fourmies  (foor'me')  town,  dept.  Nord,  France,  pop.  13,  comm.  14. 

Foveaux  Strait  (jo'vo')  bet.  Soutli  &  Stewart  islands,  New  Zealand. 

Fowchow  (fo'cho')  city,  S  E  Szechwan  prov.  China,  on  Yangtze  river,  pop.  100. 

Fowler  ( tou'ler)  mfg.  town,  X  of  Benton  co.  Indiana,  pop.  1. 

Foxboro  (f5ks'bur-o)  town,  Norfolk  co.  Massachusetts,  pop.  4. 

Fox  Channel,  NW  of  Hudson  strait.  Northwest  Ters.  Canada. 

Foxcroft  (fSks'krSft ;  205)  town,  Piscataquis  co.  Maine,  pop.  2. 

Fox  River,  riv.  ab.  250  m.  long,  S  cen.  Wis.  through  Lake  Winnebago  to  Green  Bay  • 
called  by  the  aborigines  Neenah.  —  riv.  ab.  220  m.  long,  Waukesha  co.  Wis.  to  Illinois 
riv.  at  Ottawa. 

Foyle,  Lough  (foil)  estuary  of  Foyle  riv.  18  m.  long,  N  Ireland. 

Foz  (foth)  spt.  town,  Lugo  prov.  Spain,  pop.  comm.  7. 

Frackville  (frSk'vil)  bor.  Schuylkill  co.  Pennsylvania,  pop.  3. 

Fraga  (fra'ga)  town,  Huesca  prov.  Spain,  on  Cinca  river,  pop.  comm.  7. 

Fralle  Muerto  (fri'la  mwer'to)  or  Bellville  (bSl'vil)  town,  Cordoba  prov.  Argentina 
123  m.  S  W  of  Cordoba.  ns, 

Framerles  (fra/m’-re')  min.  town,  Hainaut  prov.  Belgium,  pop.  comm.  13. 
Framingham  (fram'mg-hSm)  town,  Middlesex  co.  llassachusetts,  pop.  13. 

Francavilla  al  Mare  (fraq'ka-vel'la  al  ma'ra)  comm.  Chieti  prov.  Italy,  pop.  6. 
Francavllla  Cli  Sicilia  (de  se-chel'ya)  comm.  Messina  prov.  Sicily,  Italy,  pop.  6. 
Francavilla  Fontana  (fon-ta'na)  comm.  Lecce  prov.  Apulia,  Italy,  pop.  22. 

France  (fr&ns)  part  oj'anc.  Gai/lia,  republic,  W  cen.  Europe,  86  depts.  (incl.  Corsica)  & 
ter.  of  Belfort,  207,129  □  pop.  39,602,  %  Paris.  See  army  organization,  legislature, 
re.,  Frank,  re.,  Franco-German,  a.,  metric  system,  franc,  re.,  Latin  Monetary  Union. 
Franche-Comtb  (fraNsli'-koN'ta')  old  prov.  Fr. ;  now  depts.  Doubs,  Haute-SaOne,  &  Jura. 
Francolonte  (fraq'ko-fon'ta)  town,  Syracuse  prov.  Sicily,  Italy,  pop.  comm.  13. 
Frangols  (fraN'swa')  town,  E  coast  of  Martinique,  Fr.  W.  Indies,  pop.  8. 

Franconia  (frSq-ko'nT-ri)  Ger.  Franken  ;  fraq'k^n)  an  old  duchy,  now  grand  duchies  of 
Baden  and  Hesse,  and  kingdoms  of  Saxony  and  Bavaria,  Germany.  See  Franconian,  a. 
Franconia  Mountains,  W  group  of  White  mts.  Grafton  co.  New  Hampshire  ;  highest, 
Mt.  Lafayette,  5,269  ft.  See  Old  Man  of  the  Mountain,  b. 

Franeker  (fra'nS-ker)  town  and  comm.  Friesland,  Netherlands,  pop.  comm.  8. 
Franekeradeel  (-a-dal')  vil.  &  comm.  Friesland,  Netherlands,  pop.  comm.  5. 
Frankenberg  (fraq'keu-bgrK)  mfg.  town,  Saxony  kingdom,  Germany,  pop.  14. 
Frankenhausen  (fraq'ken-hou'zen)  town,  Schwarzburg-Rudolstadt,  Germany,  pop.  7. 
Frankenstein  (fraq'ken-shtm')  town,  Silesia  prov.  Prussia,  pop.  9. 

Frankenthal  (fraq'ken-tal')  town,  Rhenish  Bavaria,  Germany,  pop.  19. 

Frankfort  (frSqk'frert)  city,  X  of  Clinton  co.  Ind.  pop.  9.  —  city,  Marshall  co.  Kan.  pop. 
1.  —city,  #  of  Ky.  and  X  of  Franklin  co.  pop.  10.  —town,  Waldo  co.  Me.  pop.  1.  — 
vil.  X  of  Benzie  co.  Mich.  pop.  2.  —  vil.  Herkimer  co.  N.  Y.  pop.  3. 

Frankfort  on  the  Main  (man).  Eng.  form  of  Frankfurt  am  Main. 

Frankfurt  (fraqk'fSSrt)  govt.  dist.  Brandenburg  prov.  Prussia,  7,413  □  pop.  1,233,  * 
Frankfurt  an  der  Oder. 

Frankfurt  am  Main  (am  min')  cml.  city  on  Main  riv.  Hesse-Nassau,  Prussia,  pop.  415. 
Frankfurt  an  der  Oder  (iin  der  o'der)  mfg.  town,  #  of  Frankfurt  dist  Prussia,  pop.  68. 
Franklin  (frSqk'lin)  agr.  co.  N  W  Ala.  647  □  pop.  19,  X  Russellville.  —  agr.  &  past.  co. 
N  W  Ark.  606  □  pop.  21,  X  X  Charleston  &  Ozark.  —  co.  N  W  Fla.  541  □  pop.  5,  X  Apa¬ 
lachicola.  —  agr.  co.  NE  Ga.  279  □  pop.  18,  X  Carnesville.  —  agr.  co.  S  Ill.  445  □  pop. 
26,  X  Benton.  —  agr.  co.  S  E  Ind.  394  □  pop.  16,  X  Brookville.  —  agr.  co.  N  Io.  578  □ 
pop.  15,  X  Hampton.  —  past.  &  agr.  co.  E  Kan.  585  □  pop.  21,  X  Ottawa.  —  agr.  co. 
N  Ky.  199  □  pop.  21,  X  Frankfort.  —  agr.  parish,  N  E  La.  630  □  pop.  12,  X  Winnsboro. 

—  agr.  co.  W  Me.  1,789  □  pop.  19,  X  Farmington.  —  agr.  co.  N  W  Mass.  697  □  pop.  44, 
X  Greenfield.  —  agr.  co.  S  W  Miss.  547  □  pop.  15,  X  Meadville.  —  min.  &  agr.  co.  E  Mo. 
879  □  pop.  30,  X  Union.  —  past.  co.  S  Nebr.  578  □  pop.  10,  X  Bloomington.  —  past.  & 
agr.  co.  NE  N.  Y.  1,678  □  pop.  46,  X  Malone.  —  agr.  co.  N  N.  C.  468  □  pop.  25,  X 

‘  Louisburg.  —  agr.  co.  cen.  O.  517  □  pop.  222,  X  Columbus.  —  past.  &  agr.  co.  S  Pa. 
751  □  pop.  60,  X  Chambersburg.  —  agr.  co.  S  Tenn.  575  O  pop.  20,  X  Winchester.  — 
agr.  co.  NE  Tex.  289  □  pop.  9,  X  Mount  Vernon.  —  past.  &  agr.  co.  N  W  Vt.  652  □ 
pop.  30,  X  St.  Albans.  —  agr.  co.  S  Va.  697  □  pop.  26,  X Rocky  Mount.  —  co.  S  E  Wash. 
1,206  □  pop.  5,  X  Pasco.  —  city,  X  of  Johnson  co.  Ind.  pop.  5.  —  city,  X  of  Simpson  co 
Ky.  pop.  3.  —  town,  X  of  St.  Mary  par.  La.  pop.  4.  —  town,  Hancock  co.  Me.  pop.  1. 

—  town,  Norfolk  co.  Mass.  pop.  6.  —  mfg.  city,  Merrimack  co.  N.  H.  pop.  6.  —  vil. 
Warren  co.  O.  pop.  3.  —  bor.  Cambria  co.  Pa.  pop.  2.  —  city,  X  of  Venango  co.  Pa.  pop. 
10.  —  town,  X  of  Williamson  co.  Term.  pop.  3.  — town,  Franklin  co.  Vt.  pop.  1.  — town, 
Southampton  co.  Va.  pop.  2.  —  former  dist.  Canada,  isls.  N  of  continent,  now  included 
in  Northwest  Territories. 

Franklin,  Mount  (fraqk'ltn)  peak,  White  mts.  Coos  co.  N.  H.  5,028  ft.  high. 
Frankllnville,  vil.  Cattaraugus  co.  N.  Y.  pop.  2. 

Frankstadt  (fraqk'ahtat)  town,  Moravia,  Austria,  pop.  comm.  6. 

Frankton  (frSqk'tSn)  town,  Madison  co.  Ind.  on  Pipe  creek,  pop.  1. 

Franzensbad  (friin'tsens-bat')  vil.  W  Bohemia,  Austria  ;  mineral  baths  &  springs. 
Franz  Josef  Land  if  rants'  yo'zef)  archipelago,  N  of  Nova  Zembla,  Arctic  ocean. 
Frascati  (fras-ka'te)  town,  Rome  prov.  Italy,  12  m.  S  E  of  Rome,  p.  comm.  11  ;  cathedral. 
Fraser  (fra'zer)  riv.  740  m.  long,  British  Columbia,  to  Gulf  of  Georgia. 

Fraser,  or  Great  Sandy,  Island,  70  m.  long,  66  □  off  S  E  coast  of  Queensland,  Australia. 
Fraserburgh  (fra'zer-bur-o)  spt.  burgh,  Aberdeenshire,  Scotland,  pop.  11. 

Fraserville,  town,  Temiscouata  co.  Quebec,  Can.  on  St.  Lawrence  river,  pop.  7. 
Frassinoro  (fras'se-nfi'ro)  comm.  Modena  prov.  Italy,  pop.  5. 

Frattamaggiore  (frat'ta-mad-jo'ra)  town,  Naples  prov.  Italy,  6  m.  N  of  Naples,  pop.  14. 
Frauenfeld  (frou'gn-fglt)  town,  #  of  Thurgau  canton,  Switzerland,  pop.  comm.  9. 
Fraulautern  (frou'lou'tern)  vil.  Rhine  Prov.  Prussia,  pop.  comm.  6. 

Fraustadt  (frou'shtiit)  town,  Posen  prov.  Prussia,  pop.  8.  . 

Fray  Bentos  (frl  bgn'tos)  or  Independencia  (en'da-pSn-den'Bya  ;  138)  town,  Uruguay, 
on  Uruguay  riv.  of  Rio  Negro  dept.  pop.  7  ;  meat  extracts. 

Frazee  (fra'ze')  vil.  Becker  co.  Minnesota,  pop.  2. 

Frazier’S  Farm  (fra'zherz)  called  also  Glendale  (glSn'dal')  battlefield  (1862)  near  Rich- 
monel,  Va. 

Frechen  (frgK'en)  vil.  Rhine  Prov.  Prussia,  pop.  comm.  7. 

Fredericia  (frgd'er-Tsh'T-d  ;  Dan.  frSth'S-re'se-a)  spt.  &  mfg.  town,  Vejle  amt,  SE  Jut¬ 
land,  Denmark,  pop.  14.  ..  ..  ... 

Frederick  (frgd'er-Tk)  co.  N  Md.  663  □  pop.  53.  —  mfg.  city,  its  X  pop.  10.  —  agr.  co. 

N  Va.  434  □  pop.  13,  X  Winchester.  —  city,  X  of  Tillman  co.  Okla.  pop.  3. 
Fredericksburg  (frgd'er-Tks-bfirg')  mfg.  city,  geographically  in  Spotsylvania  co.  \  a.  1  □ 

pop.  6 ;  battle  1882.  ,,  „  -  , 

Fredericktown  (frSd'er-Ik-toun')  city,  X  of  Madison  co.  Mo.  p.  3.  —  vil.  Knox  co.  O.  p.  1. 
Fredericton  (-Tk-tSn)  city  &  port  of  entry,  *  of  New  Brunswick  prov.  Canada,  pop.  i . 
Frederlksberg  (f  rgd4r-Tks-bQrg' ;  Dan.  frSth'e-reks-berK')  suburb  of  Copenhagen,  See- 
land  isl.  Denmark,  pop.  97 .  


Fossa  Claudia.  See  Chioggia. 
Four  Forest  Cantons.  Lake  of 
the.  See  Lucerne,  Lake  of. 

Four  Forest  Cantons,  The.  See 


Waldstatter,  Die  Vier. 

Franken.  See  Franconia. 
Frankische  Saale.  See  Saale, 

Frankische. 


Franz  Josef-Spitze.  See  Fer- 

encz  J6zsef. 

Frat.  See  Euphrates. 
Fregellae.  See  Ceprano. 


Frederiksborg  (-bdrg7 ;  Dan .  -born')  amt,  N  E  Seeland  isl.  Denmark,  525  □  pop.  97. 
Frederikshavn  (-ha/v’n  ;  Dcm.  -ha'v’n)  spt.  city,  E  coast  Hjorring amt,  Denmark,  pop.  8. 
Fredonia  (fre-do'nt-a)  city,  X  of  Wilson  co.  Kan.  pop.  3.  —  vil.  Chautauqua  co.  N.  Y. 

p.  5. —  ( pron .  fra-do'nya)  coal-min.  town,  Antioquia  dept.  Colombia,  p.  mun.  dist.  18. 
Fredrikshald  ( f  ra7  dr  e  ks-h  a  1 ' )  cml.  &  mfg.  town,  Smaalenene  prov.  Norway,  pop.  12. 
Fredrikstad  (fra7drek-stad')  town,  Smaalenene  prov.  Norway,  on  Glommen  river,  pop.  16. 
Free'born,  agr.  co.  S  Minn.  735  □  pop.  22,  X  Albert  Lea. 

Freeburg  (fre'bfirg)  vil.  St.  Clair  co.  Illinois,  pop.  1. 

Freedom,  bor.  Beaver  co.  Pa.  on  Ohio  river,  pop.  3. 

Freehold,  town,  X  of  Monmouth  co.  New  Jersey,  pop.  3. 

Freeland,  bor.  Luzerne  co.  Pennsylvania,  pop.  6. 

Freeman  Peak,  mt.  11,627  ft.  high,  Colorado. 

Freeport,  city,  X  of  Stephenson  co.  Ill.  pop.  18.  —  town,  Cumberland  co.  Me.  pop.  2.  — 
vil.  Nassau  co.  N.  Y.  pop.  5.  —  bor.  Armstrong  co.  Pa.  pop.  2. 

Freestone,  ag_r.  co.  N  E  cen.  Tex.  882  □  pop.  21,  X  Fairfield. 

Freetown  (fre'toun)  town,  Bristol  co.  Mass.  pop.  1.  —  town,  #  of  British  colony  of  Sierra 
Leone,  W  Africa,  pop.  34. 

Fregenal  de  la  Sierra  (fra'ha-nal'  da  la  sySr'ra)  town,  Badajoz  prov.  Spain,  p.  comm.  11. 
FrShel,  Cape  (fra'51')  in  dept.  C6tes-du-Nord,  N  W  France,  15  m.  W  by  N  of  Saint-Malo. 
Freiberg  (fri'bSrK)  min.  &  mfg.  town,  Saxony,  Germany,  20  m.  S  W  of  Dresden,  pop.  36. 
—  comm.  Moravia,  Austria,  pop.  5. 

Freiburg  (frl'boorK)  dist.  grand  duchy  of  Baden,  Germany,  1,829  □  pop.  565.  —  (lm 
Breisgau  [Tm  bris'gou])  its  #  a  mfg  city,  pop.  83.  —  mfg.  town,  Silesia,  Prussia,  36  m. 
W  S  W  of  Breslau,  pop.  36.  —  Fr.  Fribourg  (fre7bobr')  agr.  &  past,  canton,  Switzerland, 
647  □  pop.  140.  —  mfg.  town,  %  of  Freiburg  canton,  Switz.  on  Saane  riv.  pop.  20. 
Freienwalde  (fri/en-val'de)  min.  vil.  inPrenzlau  comm.  Brandenburg  prov.  Prussia,  p.  9. 
Frelsenbruch  (fri'zen-brooK)  min.  vil.  Westphalia,  Prussia,  pop.  comm.  7. 

Freising  (fri'zlng)  town,  Upper  Bavaria,  S  Germany,  pop.  15. 

Freistadt  (fri'shtat)  comm.  Silesia,  Austria,  11  m.  N  W  of  Teschen,  pop.  5. 

Freiwaldau  (fri7val'dou)  town,  Silesia,  Austria,  pop.  5,  comm.  7. 

Fr6jUS  (fra7zhus')  anc.  Fo'rum  Ju'lii,  town,  dept.  Var,  France,  near  Medit.  pop.  3,  comm. 
4 ;  Roman  remains. 

Fremantle  (fre'm£n7t’l)  spt.  municipality,  Western  Australia,  pop.  incl.  S.  Fremantle  14. 
Fremont  (fre-in5nt')  co.  S  cell.  Col.  1,557  Dpop.  18,  X  Canon  City.  —  co.  S  E  Ida.  6,006  □ 
pop.  25,  X  St.  Anthony.  —  co.  S  W  Io.  507  □  pop.  16,  X  Sidney.  —  co.  cen.  Wyo.  12,659  □ 
pop.  12,  X  Lander.  —  vil.  Newaygo  co.  Mich.  pop.  2.  —  city,  X  of  Dodge  co.  Nebr.  pop. 
9.  —  city,  X  of  Sandusky  co.  O.  pop.  10. 

Fremont  Peak.  13,790  ft.  high,  Wind  River  mts.  Wyo. ;  perpetual  snow. 

French  Broad  River,  250  m.  long,  N.  C.  &  Tenn.  flows  into  Holston  river. 

French  Creek,  Pa.  140  m.  long,  flows  into  Allegheny  river. 

French  Equatorial  Africa,  form.  French  Congo,  Fr.  possession,  Congo  riv.  to  the  Sa¬ 
hara,  comprising  Gabun,  Middle  Congo,  &  Ubangi-Shari  cols.  &  Military  Territory  of 
the  Chad,  pop.  8,940,  chief  town  Libreville. 

French  Establishments  in  Oceania,  Fr.  col.  comprising  many  isls.  (chief,  Tahiti)  in 

5  Pacific  oc.  1,183  □  pop.  31,  #  Papeete. 

French  Guiana  (ge-a'nd)  French  colony,  S.  Am.  34,069  □  pop.  49,  #  Cayenne. 

French  Guinea  (gin'T )  Fr.  colony,  W  Af .  bet.  Portuguese  Guinea  &  Sierra  Leone,  92,278  □ 
pop.  1,927,  #  Konakry,  on  Tombo  island. 

French  Establishments  in  India,  5  settlements,  Pondicherry,  Karikal,  Mah6,  Yanam, 

6  Chandernagore,  197  □  pop.  282 ;  headquarters  Pondicherry. 

French  Indo— China,  Fr.  dependency,  SE  Asia,  comprising  Cochin-China  colony,  protec¬ 
torates  of  Cambodia,  Annam,  Tonkin,  &  Laos,  &  leased  ter.  of  Kwaugchow-wau,  310,058 
□  pop.  16,990,  #  Hanoi. 

French  Lick,  town,  Orange  co.  Ind.  pop.  2 ;  sulphur  springs. 

French  Shore,  neutralized  ter.  Newfoundland  coast,  Cape  Ray  N  to  Cape  St.  John. 
French  Somali  Coast,  protect,  bet.  Eritrea  &  Br.  Somaliland,  46,320 Dpop.  208,  #  Jibuti. 
Frenchville  (french'vil)  town,  Aroostook  co.  Maine,  pop.  1. 

French  West  Africa,  Fr.  dependency,  comprising  Senegal,  Dahomey,  Ivory  Coast,  Fr. 
Guinea,  Upper  Senegal  &  Niger,  Military  Territory  of  the  Niger,  &  Mauritania,  adminis¬ 
tered  area  1,522,000  □  pop.  11,336,  #  Dakar. 

French  West  Indies,  the  isls.  of  Guadeloupe,  La  D^sirade,  Les  Saintes,  Marie-Galante, 
Martinique,  Saint-Barthelemy,  and  part  of  Saint-Martin,  1,068  □  pop.  397. 

Fresnes  (fren)  town,  dept.  Nord,  France,  pop.  5,  comm.  7. 

Fresnillo  (fras-nel'yo ;  195)  town,  Zacatecas,  Mexico,  35  m.  N  W  of  Zacatecas,  pop.  7. 
Fresno  (frez'no)  past.  co.  cen.  Cal.  5,950  □  pop.  76.  —  its  X  a  city,  pop.  25. 
Freudenstadt  (froi'den-shtat7)  mfg.  town.  Black  Forest,  Wurttemberg,  Germany,  pop.  8. 
Freudenthal  (froi'den-tal7)  mfg.  town,  Silesia,  Austria,  pop.  8. 

Friedberg  (fret'berK)  mfg.  town,  Oberhessen  prov.  Hesse,  Germany,  pop.  10. 

Friedeberg  (freMe-bSrK)  town,  Brandenburg  prov.  Prussia,  pop.  5. 

Friedek  (fre'dek)  mfg.  town,  Silesia,  Austria,  pop.  comm.  10. 

Friedenau  (fre'de-nou)  officially  Berlin-Friedenau,  commune,  Brandenburg,  Prussia, 

suburb  of  Berlin,  pop.  35. 

Friedland  (fred'liint ;  fred'land)  town,  Bohemia,  Austria,  65  m.  NNE  of  Prague,  pop. 
comm.  7.  —  mfg.  town,  Mecklenburg-Strelitz,  Germany,  pop.  8.  —  town,  East  Prussia 
prov.  Prussia,  on  Alle  riv.  pop.  3;  battle  1807. 

Friedrichroda  (freMriK-ro'da)  town,  Saxe-Coburg-Gotha  duchy,  Germany,  pop.  5 ;  sum¬ 
mer  resort. 

Friedrichsfelde  (freMriKs-fgl'de)  officially  Berlin-Friedrichsfelde,  comm.  Branden¬ 
burg,  Prussia,  suburb  of  Berlin,  pop.  20. 

Friedrichshafen  (fre'drtKs-ha'fen)  town,  Wurttemberg,  Germany,  on  Lake  of  Constance, 
pop.  7.  v  . 

Friedrichshagen  (-ha'g&n)  vil.  Brandenburg,  Prussia,  near  Berlin,  pop.  comm.  14. 
Friedrichshall  ( fre'driKs-hal')  salt  mine,  Saxe-Meiningen,  Germany,  near  Coburg. 
Frledrichsthal  (-tal')  min.  &  mfg.  vil.  Rhine  Prov.  Prussia,  pop.  comm.  13. 

Friedrich- Wilhelmshafen  (-drTK-vTl'hSlmz-ha/f,n)  harbor  &  settlement,  Kaiser- 
Wilhelmsland,  New  Guinea,  about  lat.  5°  157  S. 

Friend  (fr&nd)  city,  Saline  co.  Nebr.  33  m.  SW  of  Lincoln,  pop.  1. 

Friendship,  vil.  Allegany  co.  N.  Y.  pop.  1. 

Friern  Barnet  (fri'ern  bar'nSt)  par.  &  town,  Middlesex  co.  England,  pop.  15. 

Fries  (frez)  town,  Grayson  co.  Virginia,  pop.  2. 

Friesland  (frez'land)  Du.  Vriesland  (vres'lant)  L.  Frisia  (fnzh'T-d)  prov.  Netherlands, 
1,282  □  pop.  359,  #  Leeuwarden. 

Frimley  (frTm'lt)  urban  dist.  Surrey  co.  England,  pop.  14. 

Frio  (fre'o)  past.  co.  S  Tex.  1,124  □  pop.  9,  X  Pearsall. 

Frio.  Cape,  promontory,  Rio  de  Janeiro  state,  Brazil,  S.  America. 

Friol  (fre-ol')  town,  Lugo  prov.  Spain,  pop.  comm.  9. 

Frisches  Haff  (frTsh'es  haf)  lagoon,  57  m.  long,  NE  Prussia,  opens  into  Baltic  sea. 
Friuli  (fre'oo-le;  fre-oo'le)  Ger.  Friaul  (fre-oul')  former  duchy  ;  later  prov.  of  Venetia; 

now  mostly  in  Udine  prov.  (Italy)  and  Gorz  and  Gradisca  (Austria).  See  Friulian,  n. 
Frobisher  Bay  (frob'Tsh-er  ;  fro'bTsh-er)  inlet,  SE  Baffin  Land,  Br.  N.  America. 
Frohnhausen  (fron7hou'z£n)  former  vil.  Rhine  prov.  Prussia,  now  part  of  Essen. 

Frome  (froom  ;  from)  mfg.  town,  Somersetshire,  England,  pop.  11.  —  {pron.  from)  co. 
South  Australia,  Australia,  pop.  8. 

Frontenac  (fr5n't.e-n5k)  city,  Crawford  co.  Kan.  pop.  3.  —  {Fr.  pron.  frbN't’-nak')  co.  On¬ 
tario  prov.  Canada  X  Kingston. 

Frontera  (fron-ta'ra)  spt.  near  mouth  of  Grijalva  riv.  Tabasco,  Mexico,  pop.  3. 

Frontier  ('frun-ter')  co.  S  W  Nebr.  975  □  pop.  9,  X  Stockville. 

Frontignan  (frbN/te'nyaN')  town,  dept.  H^rault,  S  France,  pop.  4,  comm.  5;  muscat. 
Front  Range,  Rockv  mts.  N  Col. ;  Grays  peak,  14,341  ft.  the  highest. 

Front  Royal,  town,  Warren  co.  Va.  18  m.  S  of  Winchester,  pop.  1. 

Frosinone  (fro'ze-no'na)  town,  Rome  prov.  Italy,  on  Cosa  river,  pop.  comm.  12. 
Frosolone  (fro/zo-lo'na)  comm.  Campobasso  prov.  Abruzzi  e  Molise,  Italy,  pop.  6. 
Frostburg  (fr8st'bflrg ;  205)  town,  Allegany  co.  Maryland,  pop.  6. 

Froward,  Cape  (fro'werd)  in  Chile,  S  point  of  mainland  of  S.  Amer.  in  53°  537  43"  S. 
Fryeburg  (fri^bflrg)  vil.  Oxford  co.  Maine,  pop.  1. 

Fucecchio  (foo-chak'kyo)  comm,  on  Arno  riv.  Florence  prov.  Tuscany,  Italy,  pop.  12. 


Freistadtl.  See  Galo6cz. 
French  Congo.  See  French 
Equatorial  Africa. 

Friaul.  See  Friuli. 


Fribourg.  Switz.  See  Freiburg. 
Friendly  Islands.  See  Tonga 
Islands. 

Frisia.  See  Friesland. 


Frizington.  See  Ar  lecdon 
and  Frizington. 

Fuchau.  Var.  of  Foochow. 
Fuchow.  See  Fowchow. 


ale,  senate, 
food,  foot ; 


c.&re  &m,  «ccount,  arm,  ask,  sof«V ;  eve,  event,  end,  recent,  maker;  Ice,  Ill ;  old,  obey,  drb,  5dd,  s<5ft,  connect;  use,  unite,  urn,  iip,  circils,  menu; 
out  oil ;  chair  ;  go  ;  siug,  ii)k  ;  then,  thin  ;  nature,  verdure  (250) ;  k  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144);  boN ;  yet ;  zh  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Guide. 
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FuegO  (fwa'go)  volcanic  peak,  12,579  ft.  high,  S  Guatemala. 

Fuengirola  (fwSn'he-ro'la ;  172)  coast  town,  Malaga  prov.  Spain,  pop.  comm.  6. 
Fuente— Alamo  (fwSn'ta-a'la-mo)  town,  Murcia  prov.  Spain,  pop.  comm.  11. 

Fuente  de  Cantos  (fwSn'ta  da  kan'tos)  town,  Badajoz  prov.  Spain,  pop.  comm.  9. 
Fuente  del  Maestro  (dSl  ma-8s'tra)  town,  Badajoz  prov.  Spain,  pop.  comm.  7. 
Fuenteovejuna  (-o'va-hoo'na ;  189)  town,  Cordoba  prov.  Spain,  pop.  comm.  14. 
Fuenterrabia  (fwgn'ter-ra-be'a)  or  Fontarabla  (fou'ta-ra-be'a),  town,  Guipuzcoa,  Spain, 
pop.  comm.  5  ;  often  besieged. 

Fuentes  de  Andalucia(fw£n'tas  da  anMa-loo-the'a)  town, Seville  prov.  Spain,  p. comm. 7. 
Fuerteventura  (fwSr'ta-vgn-too'ra)  one  of  Canary  isls.  N  Atlantic  oc.  603  □  pop.  11. 
Fuga  (foo'ga)  or  JugO  (hoo'go)  isl.  Babuyanes  group,  Philippine  islands,  24  □. 

Fuji  (foo'je)  or  Fujiyama  (foo'je-ya'ma)  or  Fujisan  (-siin')  sacred  mt.  the  highest  in 
Japan,  12,440  ft.  high. 

Fukien  (foo'kl-gn')  prov.  China,  on  China  sea,  40,332  □  pop.  8,800,  #  Foochow. 

Fukui  (foo'koo'e)  dist.  cen.  Honshu  isl.  Japan,  1,622  □  p.  007.  —  city  in  this  dist.  p.  50. 
Fukuoka  (foo'kdb-o'ka)  dist.  (1,893  □  pop.  1,588)  &  city  (pop.  82)  N  part  Kiushu,  Japan. 
Fukushima  (foo'kd6-she'ma)dist.  (5,039  □  p.  1,225)  &city  (p.  33)  N  part  Honshu  isl.  Jap. 
Fukuyama  (foo'koo-ya'ma)  city,  Yezo  isl.  Japan,  on  S  coast,  pop.  15. 

Fulda  (fobl'da)  riv.  90  in.  long,  Germany,  flows  into  Werra  riv.  forming  Weser  riv.  —  mfg. 

town,  Hesse-Nassau,  Prussia,  on  Fulda  riv.  pop.  22. 

Fulham  (fbol'am)  met.  bor.  part  of  London,  England,  pop.  153. 

Fullerton  (fool'er-twn)  city,  Orange  co.  Cal.  pop.  2.  —  town,  Vernon  par.  La.  pop.  1.  — 
city,  X  of  Nance  co.  Nebr.  pop.  2. 

Fulton  (fdol'twn)  co.  N  Ark.  625  □  pop.  12,  X  Salem.  —  co.  N  Ga.  183  □  pop.  178,  X  At¬ 
lanta.— co.  W  Ill.  884  □  pop.  50,  X  Lewistown.— co.  N  Ind.  367  □  pop.  17,  X  Rochester. 

—  agr.  co.  S  W  Ky.  193  □  pop.  14,  X  Hickman.  —  co.  E  N.  Y.  516  □  pop.  45,  X  Johnstown. 

—  co.  N  W  O.  405  □  pop.  24,  X  Wauseon.  —  co.  S  Pa.  402  □  pop.  10,  X  McCounellsbnrg. 

—  mfg.  city,  Whiteside  co.  Ill.  pop.  2.  —  town,  Fulton  co.  Ky.  pop.  3.  —  city,  X  of  Cal¬ 
laway  co.  Mo.  pop.  5.  —  vil.  Oswego  co.  N.  Y.  pop.  10.  —  town,  Ohio  co.  W.  Va.  pop.  1. 

Fulwood  (fdbl'wdbd)  par.  &  town,  Lancashire,  England,  pop.  7. 

Fumay  (fii'mS')  town,  dept.  Ardennes,  France,  on  Meuse  river,  pop.  5,  comm.  6. 
Funchal  (fooN-shiil')  spt.  %  of  Madeira  isl.  N  Atlantic  oc.  pop.  21  ;  a  winter  resort. 
Fundy,  Bay  Of  (fun'di)  inlet  of  Atl.  oc.  separating  Nova  Scotia  from  New  Brunswick  ; 

swift  tidal  currents,  and  in  places  tide  sometimes  rises  over  70  ft. 

Funfkirchen  (funf'kirK'en)  Hung.  Pdcs  (pach)  city  with  municipal  rights,  geographi¬ 
cally  in  &  X  of  Baranya  co.  Hungary,  27  □  pop.  50. 

Furka  (fobr'ka)  mt.  pass,  7,990  ft.  high,  Valais  canton,  Switzerland. 

Furnas  (fflr'nds)  co.  S  Nebr.  721  □  pop.  12,  X  Beaver  City. 

Fumes  (fiirn)  town,  West  Flanders  prov.  Belgium,  near  North  sea,  pop.  comm.  7. 
Fiirstenberg  (fiir'st£n-bSrK)  town,  Brandenburg,  Prussia,  on  Oder  river,  pop.  6. 
Fiirstenwalde  (fiir'sten-val'de)  town,  Brandenburg,  Prussia,  on  Spree  river,  pop.  23. 
Furth  (foort)  town,  Upper  Palatinate,  Bavaria,  Germany,  pop.  6. 

Fdrth  (flirt)  mfg.  town,  Bavaria,  Germany,  5  m.  N  W  of  Nuremberg,  pop.  67. 
Furtwangen  (fdort'vang'en)  mfg.  town,  Baden,  Germany,  pop.  5. 

Fury  and  Hecla  strait  (fu'rT,  hek'lri)  N  N.  Am.  bet.  Melville  pen.  &  Cockburn  Land. 
Fusagasuga  (foo-sa'ga-soo-ga')  town,  Cundinamarca  dept.  Colombia,  p.  mun.  dist.  13. 
Fusan  (fob7  sail')  port,  Korea,  on  S  E  coast,  pop.  51. 

FuscaldO  (foos-kal'do)  comm.  Cosenza  prov.  Calabria,  Italy,  pop.  8. 

Fushiml  (foo'she'me)  city,  W  part  of  Honshu  isl.  Japan,  near  Kyoto,  pop.  25. 
Fuslgnano  (fob'ze-nya'no)  comm.  Ravenna  prov.  Emilia,  Italy,  pop.  6. 

Futa  Jallon  (fob'ta  ja-lon')  sultanate  under  Fr.  protection,  Fr.  Guinea,  W.  Africa. 
Fuzesgyarmat  (fu'zesh-dyor'mot)  town,  B6k£s  co.  Hungary,  pop.  coram.  10. 

Fyn  or  Fyen  (fun)  Ger.  Fiinen  (fii'n£n)isl.  div.  of  Denmark,  1,341  □  pop.  303. —  largest 
of  Denmark  isls.  after  Seeland,  1,154  □  pop.  263,  chief  town  Odense. 

Fyne,  Loch  (fin)  sea  inlet,  40  m.  long,  Argyllshire,  Scotland  ;  herrings. 

Fyzabad  (fl'za-bad')  div.  of  United  Provs.  of  Agra  &  Oudh,  Br.  India,  12,113  □  pop. 
6,646.  —  dist.  of  same,  1,740  □  pop.  1,154.  —  its  #  pop.  (with  Ajodhya)  62.  —  town, 
Afghanistan.  See  Faizabad  ( Gaz .). 

G 

Gaasterland  (gas'ter-lant)  vil.  &  comm.  Friesland,  Neth.  on  Zuider  Zee,  pop.  comm.  5. 
Gabes  (ga'bSs)  or  Cabes  (ka'-)  spt.  town,  Tunis,  on  Gulf  of  Gabes,  pop.  1,  municipality 
(ind.  Menzel  &  Jara)  14. 

Gabes,  Gulf  of,  anc.  Syr'tis  Mi'nor,  inlet,  Medit.  sea,  E  coast  of  Tunis. 

Gablonz  (ga'blonts)  Boh.  Jablonec  (yab'lo-nyets)  town,  Bohemia,  Austria,  p.  comm  30. 
Gabrovo  (ga-br6'v6)  town,  Bulgaria,  on  Yantra  riv.  22  m.  S  W  of  Tirnovo,  pop.  9. 
Gabun  (ga-boon')  riv.  or  estuary,  French  Equatorial  Africa.  —  colony,  S  W  div.  French 
Equatorial  Africa,  #  Libreville. 

Gadarwara  (ga'dar-wa'rd)  town,  Narsinghpur  dist.  Central  Provs.  Br.  India,  pop.  9. 
Gadsden  (gSdz'den)  agr.  co.  N  Fla.  540  □  pop.  22,  X  Quincy.  —  town,  X  of  Etowah  co. 
Ala.  on  Coosa  riv.  pop.  11. 

Gadshill  (gSdz'hTl)  low  hill,  Kent  co.  Eng.,  3  m.  W  N  W  of  Rochester  ;  home  of  Dickens. 
Gadyach  (ga-dyach')  town 'Poltava  govt.  Russia,  on  Psiol  river,  pop.  10. 

Gaeta  (ga-S'ta)  anc.  Ca-ie'ta,  ft.  spt.  Caserta,  Campania,  It.  on  Gulf  of  Gaeta,  pop.  5. 
Gaeta,  Gulf  Of,  on  W  coast  of  Italy,  Caserta  province,  Campania. 

Gaffney  (gXf'nY)  city,  X  of  Cherokee  co.  South  Carolina,  pop.  5. 

GAfle  (ygv'IS)  spt.  town,  X  of  Gafleborg  prov.  Sweden,  pop.  35. 

Gdfleborg  (-bor'y’)  prov.  W  cen.  Sweden,  7,615  □  pop.  254,  #  Giifle. 

Gafsa  (gaf'sa)  anc.  Cap'sa,  town  &  oasis,  S  Tunis,  pop.  5. 

Gage  (gaj)  agr.  co.  SE  Nebr.  862  □  pop.  30,  X  Beatrice. 

Gaggio  Montano  (gad'jo  mon-ta'no)  comm.  Bologna  prov.  Italy,  pop.  5. 

Gagny  (ga'nye')  town,  dept.  Seine-et-Oise,  France,  sub.  of  Paris,  pop.  5,  comm.  6. 
Gaillac  (ga/yak')  mfg.  town,  dept.  Tarn,  France,  on  Tarn  river,  pop.  5,  comm.  7. 
Gaines  (ganz)  co.  NW  Tex.  1,540  □  pop.  1,  X  Seminole. 

Gaines’s  Mill  (gan'ziz)  battlefield  (1862)  near  Richmond,  Virginia. 

Gainesville  (ganz'vil)  city,  X  of  Alachua  co.  Fla.  pop.  6;  Univ.  of  Florida,  —  city,  X  of 
Hall  co.  Ga.  pop.  6.  —  city,  X  of  Cooke  co.  Tex.  pop.  8. 

Gainsborough  (ganz'b?7r-o)  cml.  town,  Lindsey,  Lincolnshire,  Eng.  on  Trent  river,  pop.21. 
Gaiole  in  Chianti  (ga-y6'la  en  ke-an'te)  comm.  Siena  prov.  Italy,  pop.  6. 

Gairdner,  Lake  (gard'ner)  100  m.  long,  N  of  Eyre’s  peninsula,  South  Australia. 
Gal&pagos  (ga-la'pa-gos)  isl.  group,  2,951  □  on  equator,  Pacific  oc.  ;  to  Ecuador. 
Galashiels  (gSl'd-shelz')  burgh,  Selkirkshire,  Scotland,  pop.  15. 

Galata  (ga'la-ta)  spt.  suburb  of  Constantinople,  Turkey,  on  the  Golden  Horn. 

Galatia  (gd-la'shi-d;  -slid)  anc.  country  &  Roman  prov.  cen.  Asia  Minor. 

Galatina  (ga'la-te'na)  comm.  Lecce  prov.  Apulia,  Italy,  pop.  15. 

Galatone  (ga'la-to'na)  comm.  Lecce  prov.  Apulia,  Italy,  15  m.  S  W  of  Lecce,  pop.  9. 
Galatz  (ga'lats)  Roum.  Galafi  (ga-lats'y’)  cml.  city,  Covurlui  dept.  S  Moldavia,  Rou- 
mania,  on  left  bank  Danube  river,  pop.  comm.  72. 

Gaidar  (gal'dar)  town.  Gran  Canaria,  Canary  isls.  pop.  comm.  6. 

Galdhopiggen  (gal'he-peg'gn)  peak  (8,400  ft.)  in  Kristians  prov.  highest  in  Norway. 
Galeata  (gaGa-a'ta)  comm.  Florence  prov.  Tuscany,  Italy,  pop.  5. 

Galena  (gd-le'na)  city,  X  of  Jo  Daviess  co.  Ill.  p.  5.  —  min.  city,  Cherokee  co.  Kan.  p.  6. 
Galena  Mountain,  peak,  13,290  ft.  high,  San  Juan  mts.  Colorado. 

Galenstock  (ga'len-shtok7)  mt.  11,800  ft.  high,  Valais  &  Uri  cantons,  Switzerland. 
Galesburg  (galz'bfirg)  mfg.  city,  X  of  Knox  co.  Illinois,  pop.  22;  educational  centre. 
Galeton  (gal'tftn)  bor.  Potter  co.  Pennsylvania,  pop.  4. 

Galgocz  (gol'gots)  Ger.  Freistadtl  (fri'shtat7’!)  town,  Nyifcra  co.  Hungary,  pop.  comm.  8. 
Galich  (gii'lyech)  town,  Kostroma  govt.  Russia,  on  Lake  Galich,  pop.  5. 

Galicia  (gd-Iish'T-d  ;  Sp.pron.  ga-le'thya)  anc.  Gallje'cia,  old  kingdom,  Spain,  now  provs. 
of  Coruna,  Lugo,  Orense,  &  Pontevedra.  —  ( pron .  gd-lTsh'T-d)  crownland,  Austria, 
30,308  □  pop.  8,026,  #  Lemberg.  See  2d  Galician,  a. 

Galilee  (gSl'Y-le)  prov.  anc.  Palestine,  W  of  Jordan  river.  See  2d  Galilean,  a. 

Galilee,  or  Tiberias.  Sea  of,  or  Gennesaret,  Lake  of  (tl-be'rT-ds,  gc-nes'd-rSt)  small, 
fresh-water  lake,  Palestine,  14  m.  long,  8  m.  wide  ;  Jordan  riv.  flows  through  it. 


Galion  (g51'T-wn)  city,  Crawford  co.  O.  about  55  m.  N  by  E  of  Columbus,  pop.  7. 
Gallarate  (gal'la-ra'ta)  town,  Milan  prov.  Italy,  23  m.  N  W  of  Milan,  pop.  comm.  16. 
Gallatin  (gSl'd-tTn)  agr.  co.  SE  Ill.  338  □  pop.  15,  X  Shawneetowu.  —  agr.  co.  N  Ky. 
109  □  pop.  5,  X  Warsaw.  —  agr.  co.  S  Mont.  2,513  □  pop.  14,  X  Bozeman.  —  city,  X  of 
Daviess  co.  Mo.  pop.  2.  —  mfg.  town,  X  of  Sumner  co.  Tenu.  pop.  2. 

Gallatin  Range,  lilts.  Mont.  ;  highest  point,  Bridger  peak,  9,106  ft. 

Gallatin  River,  Mont.  125  m.  long,  Gallatin  range  to  Missouri  river. 

Galle  or  Point  de  Galle  (point  de  gal')  spt.  S  W  coast  Ceylon,  Indian  ocean,  pop.  40. 
Gallia  (gSl'T-d)  agr.  co.  S  O.  449  □  pop.  26,  X  Gallipolis.  —  See  France  (Gaz.). 

Galliate  (gal-lya'ta)  commune,  Novara  prov.  Piedmont,  Italy,  pop.  9. 

Galileo  (gal'le-ko)  comm.  Reggio  di  Calabria  prov.  Italy,  pop.  5. 

Galliera  (gal-lyS'ra)  comm.  Bologna  prov.  Emilia,  Italy,  pop.  5. 

Gallina  (gal-le'na)  comm.  Reggio  di  Calabria  prov.  Italy,  pop.  8. 

Gallinas.  Punta(poon'tagal-ye'nas)  N  point  of  S  Am.  Goajira  pen.  Colombia,  ab.  12° 30'  N 
Gallipoli  (gal-le'po-le;  Gr.  ga-lye'po-lye)  anc.  Callip'olis,  spt.  &  mfg.  town,  Adrianople 
vilayet,  Turkey  in  Europe,  at  entrance  of  Sea  of  Marmora,  pop.  12.  —  anc.  Cher'sone'- 
sds  Thrac'ica,  peninsula,  63  m.  long,  between  the  Dardanelles  &  2Egean  sea.  —  (jtron . 
gal-le'po-le)  ft.  spt.  &  mfg.  town,  Lecce  prov.  Apulia,  Italy,  pop.  comm.  11. 

Gallipolis  (gSki-po-les')  mfg.  city,  X  of  Gallia  co.  O.  on  Ohio  river,  pop.  6. 

Gallitzin  (ga-llt'sin)  bor.  Cambria  co.  Pa.  pop.  4. 

Galloway  (g£l'o-wa)  district,  Scotland, consisting  of  Wigtownshire  &  Kirkcudbrightshire. 
Gallup  (gifl'dp)  town,  X  of  McKinley  co.  New  Mexico,  pop.  2. 

Galluzzo  (gal-loot'so)  commune,  Florence  prov.  Tuscany,  Italy,  pop.  20. 

Galofaro  (ga7lo-fa'ro)  famous  whirlpool  near  Cape  Faro,  Italy.  See  Charybdis,  n. 
Galston  (gd'stwn)  burgh,  Ayrshire,  Scotland,  pop.  5. 

Galt  (g61t)  mfg.  town,  Waterloo  co.  Ontario,  Canada,  on  Grand  river,  pop.  10. 

Galva  (gSl'vd)  town,  Henry  co.  Ill.  pop.  2. 

Galveston  (g31'ves-tdn)  co.  S  E  Tex.  395  □  pop.  44.  —  city,  its  X  pop.  37. 

Galveston  Bay,  Tex.  inlet  of  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

Galway  (gOl'wa)  co.  Connaught,  W  Ireland,  2,375  □  pop.  182.  —  its  X  pop.  13. 

Galway  Bay,  on  W  coast  Ireland,  cos.  Galway  &  Clare. 

Galwin  (giil-wen')  town,  SE  It.  Somaliland,  E  Africa,  near  the  coast,  pop.  9. 

Gambia  (gam'bt-d)  riv.  W  Africa,  flows  into  Atl.  oc.  at  Bathurst.  —  Brit.  W  African 
colony  (69  □  pop.  9)  and  protectorate  (3,550  □  pop.  152)  ^  Bathurst. 

Gambolo  (gam'bo-lS')  comm.  Pavia  prov.  Lombardy,  Italy,  18  m.  SE  of  Novara,  pop.  7. 
GamtOOS  (g5m-tos' ;  -toos')  riv.  Cape  prov.  U.  of  S.  Africa. 

Gananoque  (gan'dn-ok')  town,  Leeds  co.  E  Ontario,  Canada,  pop.  4. 

Gandak  (giin/duk')  riv.  Nepal  &  United  Provs.  &  Bihar,  India,  to  Ganges  at  Patna. 
Ganderkesee  (gan'der-ke-za7)  vil.  &  comm.  Oldenburg,  Germany,  pop.  comm.  8. 

Gandia  (gan-de'a)  town,  Valencia  prov.  Spain,  36  m.  S  SE  of  Valencia,  pop.  comm.  12. 
Gando  (giin'do)  sultanate,  N  W  Northern  Nigeria,  and  now  also  subprov.  of  Sokoto  prov. 
See  Fulah,  n.  —  its 

Ganges  (gSn'jez)  Skr.  &  Hind.  Ganga  (guq'ga)  riv.  1,557  m.  long,  Himalaya  mts.  to  Bay  of 
Bengal,  India;  area  of  Ganges- Brahmaputra  delta,  nearly  32,000d.  See  HooGHLY(Gaz.). 
Gang!  (gan'je)  anc.  En'gyum,  comm.  Palermo  prov.  Sicily,  Italy ,  pop.  10. 

Gangoh  (guq'go)  town,  Saharanpur  dist.  United  Provs.  British  India,  pop.  13. 

Gangotri  (guij'go'tre)  mt.  temple,  10,319  ft.  above  the  sea,  Tehri  state,  United  Prova. 

India,  near  source  of  Ganges  riv.  ;  resort  of  pilgrims. 

Gangpur  (gang'pbbr')  native  state,  Orissa,  India,  2,492  □  pop.  239.  #  Suadi. 

Ganjam  (gun-jam')  dist.  N  Madras,  Br.  India,  8,372  □  p.  2,221.  —  town,  its  former  #p.  4. 
Gannat  (ga'na')  town,  dept.  Allier,  France,  on  Andelot  river,  pop.  4,  comm.  5. 

Gap  (gap)  town,  ^  of  dept.  Hautes-Alpes,  France,  on  Luye  river,  pop.  7,  comm.  11. 
Garanhuns  (ga'ran-yooNsh')  town,  Pernambuco  state,  Brazil,  pop.  dist.  33. 

Garbieh  or  Gharbieh  (gar-be'ye)  prov.  Lower  Egypt,  2,534  □  pop.  1,485. 

Gard  (gar)  min.  &  agr.  dept.  France,  2,270  □  pop.  413,  #  Nlmes. 

Garda.  Lago  di  (la'go  de  gar'da)  anc.  La'cus  Bena'cus,  lake  of  N  Italy,  35  m.  long. 
Gardelegen  (gar'de-la7 gen)  town,  Saxony  prov.  Prussia,  on  Milde  river,  pop.  8. 

Garden,  co.  W  Nebr.  1,652  □  pop.  4,  X  Oshkosh. 

Garden  City,  city,  X  of  Finney  co.  Kan.  on  Arkansas  river,  pop.  3.  —  part  of  Hampstead 
town,  Nassau  co.  N.  Y. ;  noted  school. 

Garden  Reach,  suburb  of  Calcutta,  on  E  bank  of  Hooghly  riv.  Br.  India,  pop.  45. 
Gardiner  (gard'ner)  mfg.  city,  Kennebec  co.  Maine,  pop.  5. 

Gardner  (gard'ner)  town,  Worcester  co.  Massachusetts,  pop.  15. 

Gare  Loch  (g£r  Iok)  branch,  7  m.  long,  of  Firth  of  Clyde,  Scotland. 
Garenne-Colombes,  La  (la  ga'rSn'-ko'ISNb')  comm.  dept.  Seine,  France,  pop.  15. 
Garessio  (ga-rSs'syo)  town,  Cuneo  prov.  Piedmont,  Italy,  onTanaro  river,  pop.  comm.  8. 
Garfield  (grir'feld)  co.  N  W  Col.  3,107  □  pop.  10,  X  Glenwood  Springs.—  co.  N  Nebr.  575 □ 
pop.  3,  X  Burwell.  —  co.  N  Okla.  1,061  □  pop.  33,  X  Enid.  —  co.  S  Ut.  5,234  □  pop.  4, 
X  Panguitch.  —  co.  S  E  Wash.  694  Dpop.  4,  X  Pomeroy.  —  bor.  Bergen  co.  N.  J.  pop.  10. 
Garfield,  Mount,  peak,  Rocky  mts.  Ida.  9,704  ft.  high. 

Gargaliani  (gar'gii-lya'ne)  town,  Triphylia  nome,  Greece,  pop.  6. 

Gargano,  Monte  (mon'ta  gar-ga'no)  anc.  Garga'nus  Mons,  pen.  30  m.  long,  Foggia,  Italy. 
Garha  (gur'hd)  town,  Jubbulpore  dist.  Cen.  Provinces,  British  India,  pop.  5. 

Garhwal  (gur'wal')  dist.  of  Kumaun  div.  United  Provs.  of  Agra&  Oudh,  Br.  India,  5,629  D 
pop.  480.  —  state.  See  Tehri  (Gaz.). 

Garland  (gar'land),  agr.  co.  W  cen.  Ark.  631  □  pop.  27,  X  Hot  Springs. 

Garlasco  (gar-las'ko)  town,  Pavia  prov.  Piedmont,  Italy,  12  m.  W  of  Pavia,  pop.  comm.  8 
Garner  (gar'ner)  town,  X  of  Hancock  co.  Iowa,  pop.  1. 

Garnett  (gar'net)  mfg.  city,  X  of  Anderson  co.  Kansas,  pop.  2. 

Garo  Hills  (ga'ro  hilz')  dist.  S  W  Assam,  British  India,  3,140  □  pop.  159. 

Garonne  (g^/ron')  anc.  Garum'na,  riv.  355  m.  Pyrenees  mts.  Sp.  to  Gironde  river,  Fr. 
Garrard  (gkr'ard)  agr.  co.  E  cen.  Ky.  237  □  pop.  12,  X  Lancaster. 

Garrett  (-St)  co.  N  W  Md.  685  □  pop.  20,  X  Oakland.  —  city,  Dekalb  co.  Ind.  pop.  4. 
Garretisville  (gSr'Sts-vTl)  vil.  Portage  co.  O.  35  m.  ESE  of  Cleveland,  pop.  1. 

Garron  Point  (gSr'wn)  headland,  Antrim  co.  Ireland,  on  Irish  sea. 

Garrovillas  (gar'ro-vel'yas)  tn.  Caceres  prov.  Spain,  20  m.  N  N  W  of  Cdceres,  p.  comm.  6. 
Garrucha  (gar-rbo'cha)  spt.  town,  Almeria  prov.  Spain,  pop.  comm.  6. 

Garston  (gar'stwn)  former  urban  dist.  Lancashire,  England,  now  part  of  Liverpool. 
Gartok  (gar-tok')  hamlet  &  treaty  mart,  W  Tibet,  in  31°44/  N,80°24'E,  15,200  ft.  above  sea. 
Garvin  (gar'vTn)  co.  S  Okla.  821  □  pop.  27,  X  Pauls  Valley. 

Garwood  (gar'wdbd)  bor.  Union  co.  New  Jersey,  pop.  1. 

Gary  (ga'rT;  115)  city,  Lake  co.  Indiana,  pop.  17. 

Garza  (gar'zd)  co.  N  W  Tex.  870  □  pop.  2,  X  Post. 

Garzon  (gar-thon')  town,  Garzon  prov.  Huila  dept.  Colombia,  pop.  mun.  dist.  11 
Gas  (g5s)  city,  Allen  co.  Kansas,  pop.  1.  —  City,  city,  Grant  co.  Ind.  pop.  3. 

Gascogne  (gas'kon'y’)  or  Gascony  (gSs'ko-m)  former  prov.  S  W  France,  #  Auch.  See 
Gascon,  n.,  Gasconade,  n. 

Gasconade  (gas'ko-nad')  agr.  co.  E  Mo.  514  □  pop.  13,  X  Hermann. 

Gasconade  River,  rises  in  S  Mo.  flows  into  Missouri  river. 

Gashun  Nor  (ga-shoon'-nor7)  large  salt  lake,  Gobi  desert,  Mongolia,  42°  10'  N,  100°  45/  E 
Gaspar  Strait  (gas'par'),  bet.  Banka  &  Billiton  isls.  Dutch  East  Indies. 

Gasp£  (gas'pa')  pen.  Quebec,  Canada,  N  of  New  Brunswick;  valuable  fishing  grounds. 
co.  E  Gasp(5  pen. ;  chief  town  Per cb. 

Gasp<§,  Cape,  headland  on  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  Gaspb  co.  Quebec,  Canada. 

Gassaway  (gSs'd-wa7)  town,  Braxton  co.  West  Virginia,  pop.  1. 

Gastein  (gas'tln)  vil.  &  noted  watering  place,  Salzburg,  Austria. 

Gaston  (gas'twn)  agr.  co.  S  W  N.  C.  371  □  pop.  37,  X  Gastonia. 

Gastonia  (gSs-to'm-d)  town,  X  of  Gaston  co.  N.  C.  pop.  6. 

Gatchina  (gat'chT-na)  town,  St.  Petersburg  govt.  Russia,  pop.  12. 

Gates,  co.  N  E  part  of  N.  C.  359  □  pop.  10,  X  Gatesville.  —  See  Rusk  (Gaz.). 

Gateshead  (gats'hed7)  mfg.  co.  bor.  Durham  co.  England,  on  right  bank  Tyne  riv.  pop.  117 
Gatesville  (gats'vTl)  city,  X  of  Coryell  co.  Tex.  40  m.  W  S  W  of  Waco,  pop.  2. 

Gatineau  (ga/te'no')  riv.  Quebec,  Canada,  ab.  400  m.  long,  flows  into  Ottawa  river. 
Gattinara  ( gat'te-na'ra)  comm.  Novara  prov.  Piedmont,  Italy,  on  Sesia  river,  pop.  6. 
Gatun  (ga-toon')  town,  Canal  Zone,  on  Panama  railroad  7  m.  S  of  Colon,  pop.  8 ;  near 
here  are  the  Gatun  locks  &  the  Gatun  dam,  the  latter  forming  Gatun  lake. 


Fuh-shan.  Var.  of  Fatshan. 

Fujisan.  See  Fuji. 

Fujiyama.  See  Fuji. 

Fulah  Empire.  See  Sokoto 


see  Fitlah  in  Vncab. 

Fulginia.  See  Foligno. 
Fundi.  See  Fondi. 
Fiinen.  See  Fyn. 


Fiired.  See  Balatonfured. 

Galati. 

See  Galatz.  i 

Fusiyama.  Var.  of  Fujiyama. 

See  Fuji. 

Gallaecia.  See  Galicia. 

Gallia. 

See  France. 

Gades.  See  Cadiz. 

Gand. 

See  Ghent. 

Ganga.  See  Ganges. 

Garam.  See  Gran. 

Gardaia.  Var.  of  GhardaTa. 
Garhwal.  See  Tehri. 


I  Garing.  See  Zilling. 

Gartokh.  Vnr.  of  Gartok. 
|  Garumna.  See  Garonne. 

1  Gascony.  See  Gascogne. 


□  meanu  square  miles  ;  #,  capital ;  X,  co.  seat;  agr.,  agricultural ;  cml.,  commercial ;  mfg.,  manufacturing  ;  min.,  mining;  spt.,  seaport ;  tp.,  township  ;  vil.,  village. 
Population  is  given  in  nearest  thousands :  2  =  1,500  to  2,499  ;  3  =  2,500  to  3,499,  etc. ;  less  than  1,000  not  given.  See  Abbreviations ,  p.  2379. 
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1-?).t,°'vn’  MalaKa  prov.  Spain,  pop.  comm.  3. 

Ba«S(ra,i8hS'5n»  “tey*.1-  AsSJ"a-  near  Nineveh;  battle 331  B.c.  See  Abbil  (Gas.). 
rj-mffJIlwY  te ’  K°u-hSt'I)  town,  on  Brahmaputra  riv.  Assam,  Br.  India,  pop.  14. 

RanHhawton'rS  T  Eur“Pe>  ®omP-  present  France,  Belgium,  &  Switzerland. 

Gauilhar  (gou  re-liar')  native  state,  Bundelkhand,  Cen.  India,  73  □  pop  8. _ its  # 

Gaurisankar  gou'rl-sSp'kar)  Nepalese  name  of  a  mt.  of  the  Himalayas,  23  447  feet 
lugh;  formerly  sometimes  identified  with  Mt.  Everest  * 

t.OW“'  A.lessandria  prov.  Piedmont,  Italy,  5  m.  S  of  Novi,  pop.  6. 

9 ««»■* „  ~V  0 r-Itf  “°,*  c.omm-  Grosseto  prov.  Tuscany,  Italy,  pop.  9. 

Gawler  (go'ler)  co.  South  Australia,  Australia,  pop.  13.  ■>’  P  P 

6h^a*gno^a7nglf  f  dmt'  Pa1ina  d,y'  B,ihar  and  0fissa  prov.  Br.  India,  4,7 Pin  pop.  2,159.  — 
its  %  pop.  70;  a  famous  place  of  pilgrimage.  r  1 

{-en~  UNd'-),  promontory  forming  W  extremity  of  Marthas  Vineyard. 

Gaylord  (gajerd)  vil.  X  of  Otsego  co.  Michigan,  pop.  2. 

Gaysin  (gi'sen)  town,  Podolia,  Russia,  21  m.  E  of  Bratslav,  pop  10 

S  (gi^'S)  c,nl-  coast  tow“-  ^ia,  Turkey  in  Asia,  pop.  30. 

Zawn,d-  Sa^“"15nd  )  *er- 8  E  Africa,  in  Port.  E.  Africa  and  Rhodesia. 

nhmar?f?  a  aummit  of  Pennine  Alps,  Savoie,  Fr.  13,180  ft.  high  — ,  Col  dll  (kol  dii) 
IM4^  £t-  high,  between  Courmayeur  (Italy)  and  Chamonix  (France). 

°Okla  pYT  °°‘  E  Ka“'  390 Dp'  13,  x  Junction  City. —city,  Blaine  &  Canadian  cos. 

Geaugajje-6'gd)  agr.  &  past.  co.  N  E  O.  41G  □  pop.  15,  X  Chardon. 

Geba  (ga'ba)  riv.  with  estuary  to  Atlantic  oc.  Port.  Guinea,  W  Africa 
Gebweiler  (gap'vi'ler)  mfg.  town,  Alsace-Lorraine,  Germany,  pop.  13. 

w1-!??,  g  cd  pa.r'  ip-  1 )  &  vil-  N  Northamptonshire,  Eng.  See  Eleanor  cross. 

Gede  (ga'dS)  mt.  Preanger,  Java,  9,715  ft.  high 

GedlZ  (gS-dez')  or  Sarabat  (sii'ra-bat')  anc.  Her'mus,  riv.  W  Asia  Minor,  to  Smyrna  gulf. 
Geelong  ye  long')  cml.  spt.  town,  Grant  co.  Victoria,  Australia,  p.  14,  with  vicinitv  22 
Geelong  West,  bor.  suburb  of  Geelong,  Victoria,  pop.  7.  1 

Geelvlnk  Bay  (gel'vTijk)  large  inlet  on  N  coast  of  Dutch  New  Guinea. 

Geelvlnk  channel,  bet.  S  W^Western  Australia  and  Houtman  Abrolhos. 

Gepstemundd  ( gas^e-miin'de)  spt.  Hanover  prov.  Prussia,  on  Weser  river,  pop.  25. 
Geislingen  (gis'lTng-en)  mfg.  town,  Danube  circle,  Wvirttemberg,  Germany,  pop.  9. 
Gelstingen  (gls'ting-cn)  vil.  Rhine  Prov.  Prussia,  pop.  7. 

Gela  (je'la)  anc.  city,  S  Sicily,  on  site  of  Terranova  di  Sicilia. 

Gelderland  (gSl'der-lant/ ;  172)  prov.  Netherlands,  1,902  □  pop.  639,  %  Arnhem. 
Geldern  (gSl'dern)  town,  Rhine  Prov.  Prussia,  on  Niers  river,  pop.  6. 

Gelenau  (gSl'e-nou)  vil.  Saxony  kingdom,  Germany,  9  m.  S  of  Chemnitz,  pop.  6. 
Gelllgaer  (gePT-glr')  urban  diet.  Glamorganshire,  Wales,  pop.  36. 

Gelsenkirchen  (gel'zgn-kirK^n)  town,  Westphalia  prov.  Prussia,  pop.  170. 

Gembloux  (zhaN'bloo')  comm.  Namur  prov.  Belgium,  10m.  N  W  of  Namur,  p.  5;  bat.  1578. 
Gemml  (gSm'me)  mt.  pass,  7,040  ft.  high,  Bernese  Alps,  Switzerland,  25  m.  S  of  Thun. 
Gemona  (ja-mo'na)  town,  Udine  prov.  Italy,  15  m.  N  N  W  of  Udine,  pop.  comm.  9. 
Gendrlngen  (g8n'drTng-2n  ;  172)  vil.  &  comm.  Gelderland,  Netherlands,  pop.  comm.  8. 
General  Grant  National  Park,  S  cell.  Cal.  N  of  Sequoia  National  Park,  4  □. 

Genesee  (jgn'e-se')  agr.  co.  S  E  cen.  Mich.  655  □  pop.  65,  X  Flint.  —  agr.  co.  W  N.  Y. 


:  Livingston  co.  N.  Y.  p.  2. 

..  »  *  .  — fg-  city,  X  of  Kane  co.  Ill. 

pop.  2.  —  town,  Adams  co.  Ind.  pop.  1.  —  city,  X  of  Fillmore  co.  Nebr.  pop.  2.—  mfg. 
city,  Ontario^ co.  N.  Y.  pop.  12;  Honart  college.  —  vil.  Ashtabula  co.  O.  pop.  2.  —  Fr. 
Gen&ve  (zhe-nSv')  Ger.  Gent  (gSnf)agr.  &  mfg.  canton,  Switzerland,  109  Dpop.  155.  — 
its  #  pop.  comm.  59,  city  123,  on  Geneva  lake  and  Rhone  river. 

Geneva,  Lake  of,  or  Lake  Leman  (le'man)  anc.  Leman'nus  or  Lema'nus,  between 
Switzerland  &  France, JU)  m.  long,  14  to  9  m.  wide,  225  □;  Rhone  riv.  flows  through  it. 

Gen&vre,  Mont  (mbN  zhe-nSv'r’)pass,  dept.  Hautes-Alpes,  Fr.  near  Brian<jon,  alt.  6,100  ft. 

Gennargentu  (jSn'nar-jgn-too')  mt.  E  Sardinia,  lit.  6,365  ft. 

Gennevilliers  (zhSn've'ya')  town,  dept.  Seine,  France,  pop.  11,  comm.  14. 

Genoa  (j6u'o-d)  vil.  Dekalb  co.  Ill.  pop.  1.  —  vil.  Nance  co.  Nebr.  pop.  1.  —  It.  Genova 
(jgn'6-va)  prov.  Liguria,  Italy,  1,583  □  pop.  1,050.  —  city,  anc.  Gen'ua,  its  #  on  Medit. 
sea,  pop.  comm.  272. 

Genoa,  Gull  of,  bay,  Medit.  sea,  W  Italy ;  chief  inlet,  Spezia  gulf,  E  Genoa  prov. 

Gensan  (gSn'san')  Japanese  Wonsan  (wfin'san')  treaty  port,  E  coast  of  Korea,  pop.  17. 

Genthin  (gSn-ten')  town,  Saxony  prov.  Prussia,  pop.  6. 

Gentllly  (zliaN'te'ye')  town  &  comm.  dept.  Seine,  France,  a  suburb  of  Paris,  pop.  11. 

Gentry  (jSn'trT)  agr.  co.  N  W  Mo.  490  □  pop.  17,  X  Albany. 

Genzano  (jen-tsa'no)  town,  Poteuza  prov.  Italy,  18  m.  NE  of  Potenza,  pop.  -comm.  7. 

Genzano  di  Roma  (de  ro'ma)  town,  Rome  prov.  Italy,  17  m.  SE  of  Rome,  p.  comm.  8. 

George,  CO.  S  E  Miss.  475  □  pop.  7,  X  Lucedale.  —  town,  S  Cape  prov.  U.  of  S.  Af .  pop.  4. 

George,  Cape,  Oil  N  E  coast  of  Nova  Scotia. 

George,  Lake,  sometimes  called  Lake  Horicon  (h5r'T-k5n),  beautiful  lake  bet.  Warren 
and  Washington  cos.  N.  Y.  36  m.  long. 

Georgetown  (j6rj'toun)  co.  E  part  of  S.  C.  828  □  pop.  22.  —  city,  its  X  pop.  6,  a  port  of 
entry.  —  town,  X  of  Sussex  co.  Del.  pop.  2.  —  suburb  of  Washington,  D.  C.  on  Potomac 
riv.  pop.  15.  —  city,  Vermilion  co.  Ill.  pop.  2.  —  town,  X  of  Scott  co.  Ky.  pop.  5.  —  mfg. 
town,  Essex  co.  Mass.  pop.  2.  —  vil.  X  of  Brown  co.  O.  pop.  2.  —  city,  X  of  Williamson 
co.  Tex.  pop.  3.  —  city,  X  of  Demerara  co.  and  #  of  British  Guiana,  pop.  49.  —  spt. 
chief  town  of  Penang,  Straits  Settlements. 

Georgia  (j6r'jT-a;  j6r'jd)  agr.  &  mfg.  state,  S  U.  S.  A.  58,725  □  pop.  2,609,  #  Atlanta. 
See  Yazoo  Fraud,  Confederate  States  of  America,  Cracker  State,  Empire  State 
of  the  South.  —  town,  Franklin  co.  Vt.  pop.  1.  —  anc.  Ibe'ria,  former  country,  Asia, 
now  chiefly  in  Tiflis  &  Kutais  govts.  Transcaucasia,  Russia  ;  its  #  was  Tiflis. 

Georglana  (j6r'jT-5n'd)  CO.  New  South  Wales,  Australia,  pop.  6. 

Georgian  Bay  (j6r'ji-dn  ;  jSr'jdn)  N  E  part  Lake  Huron,  Ontario  prov.  Canada. 

Georgia  Pass,  Col.  in  main  range  of  Rocky  mountains;  altitude  11,476  ft. 

Georgia,  strait  of,  bet.  Vancouver  isl.  and  Brit.  Columbia,  Canada. 

Gera  (ga'ra)  mfg.  town,  #  of  Reuss-Gera,  Ger.  on  White  Lister  river,  pop.  49. 

Gerace  Marina  (ja-ra'cha  ma-re'na)  comm.  Reggio  di  Calabria,  Italy,  on  E  coast,  p.  6. 

Geraci  Siculo  (ja-ra'che  se-koo'lo)  comm.  Palermo  prov.  Sicily,  Italy,  pop.  5. 

Geraldine  (jgr'dl-den)  co.  South  Island,  New  Zealand,  pop.  8. 

Ggrardmer  (zha'r&r'ma';  -mar')  town,  dept.  Vosges,  France, p.  4, comm.  10;  watering  place. 

G6rgal  (hSr'gal ;  172)  town,  Almeria  prov.  Spain,  pop.  comm.  6.^ 

Gerizim  (ggr'T-ziin;  ge-ri'ziin)  Bib.  name  of  the  mt.  .Jebel  et  Tor,  near  Nablus,  Syria. 

Gerki  (gSr'ke)  town,  Sokoto,  Northern  Nigeria,  W  Africa,  pop.  15. 

German  East  Africa,  ter.  E  Africa,  between  Lake  Tanganyika  &  Indian  oc.  &  N  of  the 
Rovuma  riv.  384,170  □  pop.  7,516,  #  Daressalam. 

German  New  Guinea,  Kaiser-Wilhelmsland,  Bismarck  archipel.  &  German  Solomon  isls. 
92,G64  □  pop.  532 ;  sometimes,  all  Ger.  Pacific  possessions  except  Samoa  &  Kiaochow, 
93,620  □  pop.  587;  #  Rabaul,  in  Neu-Pommern. 

German  Southwest  Africa,  comprising  Damaraland  and  Namaland,  lying  between  Cape 
prov.  and  Angola,  S  W  Africa,  322,432  □  pop.  103,  #  Windliuk. 

Germantown,  vil.  Vermilion  co.  Ill.  pop.  2.  —  vil.  Montgomery  co.  O.  on  Twin  creek, 
pop.  2.  —  N  W  part  of  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania. 

Germany  ( jfir'md-nT)  Ger.  Deutschland  (doich'lant /)  empire,  cen.  Europe,  E  of  France 
and  W  of  Russia,  comprising  25  states  &  one  imperial  ter.  208,825  □  pop.  64,926,  # 
Berlin.  See  army  organization,  legislature,  n.,  Zollverein,  ».,*  Franco-German,  a., 
German,  n.  &  a .,  Hohenzollern,  n. 

Germersheim  ( gSr'mers-him')  anc.  Vi'cus  Ju'lii,  town,  Bavaria,  Ger.  on  Rhine,  pop.  6. 

Germiston  (jfir'mTs-t?7n)  town,  S  Transvaal  prov.  U.  of  S.  Af.  pop.  54. 

Gerona  (ha-ro'na;  172)  prov.  NE  Spain,  2,264  □  pop.  320.  —  anc.  Gerun'da,  its  #  pop. 
comm.  17. —pueblo,  Tarlac  prov.  Philippine  islands,  pop.  14. 

Gerresheim  (gSr'&J-him')  former  town,  Rhine  Prov.  Prussia,  now  part  of  Diisseldorf. 

Gers  (zhSr)  dept.  S  W  France,  2,429  □  pop.  222,  #  Auch. 

Gersau  (gSr'zou)  vil.  Schwyz  canton,  Switzerland,  on  Lake  of  Lucerne,  p.  comm.  2;  resort. 


Gazaca.  See  Tabriz. 

Gefle,  Gefleborg.  See  Gafle, 
Gaki.eboro. 

Genf  See  Geneva. 

Genneaaret,  Lake  of.  See  Gali¬ 
lee,  Sea  of. 


Genova.  See  Genoa. 

Genua.  See  Genoa. 

Gerledorfer  Spitze.  See  Fe- 
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German  Ocean.  See  North  Sea. 
Gerunda.  See  Gerona. 


Gesoriacum.  See  Boulogne. 

Gharapurl.  See  Eleph  anta. 
Gharbleh.  See  Garbieh. 
Ghaute.  See  Ghats. 
Ghenneh.  SeeKENEH. 
Gherla.  See  SzamosCjvab. 


Gersdorf  (ggrs'dorf)  mfg.  comm.  Saxony  kingdom,  Germany,  pop.  8. 

Gettysburg  (gSt'Tz-bfirg)  bor.  X  of  Adams  co.  Pa.  pop.  4;  battle,  July  1-3,  1863. 
Gevelsberg  (ga'fels-bSrK)  town,  Westphalia,  Prussia,  6  m.  NE  by  E  of  Barmen,  pop.  19. 
Geyer  (gi'ed  mfg.  &  min.  town,  Saxony  kingdom,  Germany,  pop.  6. 

Ghadames  (ga-da'm&s)  or  Rhadames  (ra-)  oasis  &  town,  W  Tripoli,  Africa,  300  m.  S  W 
of  Tripoli  city,  pop.  7. 

Ghardaia  (gar-dii'ya)  a  S  ter.  of  Algeria,  32,206  □  pop.  141.  —  cml.  town  of  this  ter.  300  in. 
S  of  Algiers,  pop.  10. 

Ghat  (gat)  town  &  oasis,  Fezzau,  Africa,  pop.  4  ;  255  m.  W  by  S  of  Murzuk. 

Ghatal  (ga'tal')  town,  Midnapore  dist.  Bengal,  British  India,  pop.  15. 

Ghats  or  Ghauts  (gOts)  two  mt.  ranges  (Eastern  &  Western  Ghats)  bordering  coasts 

of  peninsula  of  India.  See  ghat,  n. 

Ghazipur  (ga'ze-poor')  dist.  Benares  div.  United  Provs.  of  Agra  &  Oudh,  British  India, 

I , 389  □  pop.  840.  —  its  #  pop.  45. 

Ghazni  (guz'ne)  cml.  city,  Kabul  prov.  Afghanistan,  pop.  3-10  ;  battles  1839  and  1842. 
Ghedi  (ga'de)  comm.  Brescia  prov.  Lombardy,  Italy,  pop.  5. 

Gheel  (gal)  commune  &  town,  Antwerp  prov.  Belgium,  pop.  comm.  15. 

Ghent  (gSnt)  Fr.  Gand  (gaN)  cml.  &  mfg.  ft.  city,  #  of  E.  Flanders,  Belgium,  pop.  166. 
Ghor,  The  (g6i*)  the  valley  of  the  Dead  sea  &  lower  Jordan,  Palestine. 

Giarre  (jar'ra)  town,  Catania  prov.  Sicily,  Italy,  near  Mt.  Etna,  pop.  comm.  22. 

Giaveno  (jii-vg'no)  comm.  Turin  prov.  Piedmont,  Italy,  17  m.  W  S  W  of  Turin,  pop.  11. 
Glbara  (he-ba'rS;  133,  172)  dist.  (pop.  39)  &  city  (pop.  6)  Oriente  prov.  Cuba. 

Gibellina  (je/b61-le'na)  comm.  Sicily,  Italy,  30  m.  E  S  E  of  Trapani,  pop.  7. 

Gibraleon  (he'bra-la-on')  town,  Huelva  prov.  Spain,  pop.  comm.  6. 

Gibraltar  (jT-br8l'ter;  Span,  hg'bral-tar')  town  &  strongly  ft.  rock  (anc.  Cal'pe)  S  Iberian 
pen.  belonging  to  Great  Britain,  1 1  Dpop.  12;  one  of  the  Pillars  of  Hercules  (see  Vocab.). 
Gibraltar,  Bay  Of,  inlet  of  Mediterranean  sea,  S  Spain. 

Gibraltar,  strait  Of,  8^-23  m.  wide,  bet.  Spain  &  Africa;  joins  Medit.  sea  to  Atlantic  ocean. 
Gibsland  (gTbz'lSnd)  town,  Bienville  par.  Louisiana,  pop.  1. 

Gibson  (gTb'sftn)  agr.  co.  S  W  Ind.  486  □  pop.  30,  X  Princeton.  —  agr.  co.  W  Tenn.  633  □ 
pop.  42,  X  Trenton. 

Gibsonburg  (glb'suu-bflrg)  vil.  Sandusky  co.  O.  11  m.  W  N  W  of  Fremont,  pop.  2. 
Gibson  City,  city,  Ford  co.  Ill.  pop.  2. 

Gibsonville  (-Vil)  town,  Alamauce  &  Guilford  cos.  North  Carolina,  pop.  1. 

Gien  (zhySN)  town,  dept.  Loiret,  France,  on  Loire,  38  m.  E  S  E  of  Orleans,  p.  7,  comm.  8. 
Giesenkirchen  (ge'zen-ktrK^n)  comm.  Rhine  Prov.  Prussia,  pop.  7. 

Giessbach  (ges'baK)  cascade,  near  Lake  of  Brienz,  Bern  canton,  Switzerland. 

Giessen  (ges'en)  town,  #  of  Oberhessen  prov.  Hesse,  Ger.  on  Lalm  river,  pop.  31. 
Giesshubl-Sauerbrunn  (ges'hu'b’l-zou'er-brdon')  vil.  NW  Bohemia,  Austria;  mineral 
springs. 

Glffoni  Valle  Piana  (jef-fo'ne  val'la  pya'na)  comm.  Salerno  prov.  Italy,  pop.  6. 

Gifu  (ge'foo)  dist.  cen.  Honshu,  Japan,  3,999  □  pop.  1,075.  —  city  in  dist.  pop.  41. 
Glgaquit  (he-ga'ket;  172)  town,  Surigao  prov.  Philippine  islands,  pop.  5. 

Gijon  (he-hon';  172, 189)  cml.  &  mfg.  spt.  Oviedo,  Spain,  on  Bay  of  Biscay,  p.  comm.  55. 
Gila  (he'ld)  riv.  ab.  500  m.  long,  N.  M.  to  Colorado  riv.  Ariz.  —  co.  cen.  Ariz.  4,683  □ 
pop.  16,  X  Globe. 

Gilan  or  Crhilan  (ge-lan')  prov.  Persia,  SW  of  Caspian  sea;  chief  town,  Resht.  —  (ge'- 
lan')  or  Ilan  (e'lan')  town,  N  E  Formosa,  pop.  16. 

Gilbert  (gll'bert)  vil.  St.  Louis  co.  Minn.  pop.  2. 

Gilbert,  or  Kingsmlll,  Islands,  group  on  equator,  Pac.  oc.  166  □  pop.  35;  Br. 

Gilberton  (gll'ber-twn)  mill.  bor.  Schuylkill  co.  Pa.  4  m.  fr.  Mahanoy  City,  pop.  5. 
Gilbert  Peak,  13,687  ft.  high,  Uinta  mts.  N  border  Wasatch  co.  Utah. 

Gilead,  Mount  (gTl'e-ad)  mt.  Syria,  25  m.  N  N  E  of  the  Dead  sea,  3,596  ft.  high. 

Giles  (jilz)  agr.  co.  S  Tenn.  628  □  pop.  33,  X  Pulaski.  — agr.  co.  SW  part  of  Ya.  369  □ 
pop.  12,  X  Pearisburg. 

Gillespie  (gT-les'pT)  co.  W  cen.  Tex.  1,109  □  pop.  9,  X  Fredericksburg.  —  city,  Macoupin 
co.  Ill.  pop.  2. 

Gilliam  (gtl'T-um)  co.  N  Ore.  1,201  □  pop.  4,  X  Condon. 

Gillingham  (gll'Tng-dm)  mun.  bor.  Kent  co.  England,  pop.  52. 

Gilly  (zhe'ye')  min.  town,  Hainaut  prov.  Belgium,  pop.  comm.  24. 

Gilman  (gTl'man)  city,  Iroquois  co.  Ill.  79  m.  S  by  W  of  Chicago,  pop.  1. 

Gilmer  (gTl'mer)  agr.  co.  N  Ga.  440 □  pop.  9,  X  Ellijay.  —  agr.  co.  cen.  W.  Ya.  331  □  pop. 

II,  X  Glenville.  —  town,  X  of  Upshur  co.  Tex.  pop.  1. 

Gilpin  (gtl'pTn)  min.  co.  N  cen.  Col.  130  □  pop.  4,  X  Central  City. 

Gilroy  (gTProi')  city,  Santa  Clara  co.  Cal.  pop.  2. 

Gimino  (je-me'no)  town,  Istria,  Austria,  pop.  5,  comm.  6. 

Ginneken  (gen'a-kSn;  172)  vil.  &  comm.  N.  Brabant,  Netherlands,  pop.  comm.  7. 

Ginosa  (je-no'za)  comm.  Lecce  prov.  Apulia,  Italy,  pop.  11. 

Ginzo  de  Limia  (hen'tho  da  le'mya ;  172)  town,  Orense  prov.  Spain,  pop.  comm.  6. 

Gioja  dal  Colle  (jo'ya  dal  kSl'la)  city,  Bari  prov.  Italy,  22  m.  S  by  E  of  Bari,  p.  comm.  22. 
Gioja  Tauro  (tou'ro)  comm.  Reggio  di  Calabria  prov.  Italy,  pop.  7. 

Giojosa,  or  Gioiosa,  Jonlca  (jo-yo'sa  y6'ne-ka)comrn.  Reggio  di  Calabria,  Italy,  pop.  11. 
Giojosa,  or  Gioiosa.  Marea(ma-ra'a)  town,  N  coast  of  Messina  prov.  Sicily,  Italy,  pop.  6. 
Giovinazzo  (jo've-nat'so)  ft.  spt.  comm.  Bari  prov.  Italy,  on  Adriatic  sea,  pop.  11. 
Gippsland  (gTps'lSnd)  SE  Victoria,  Australia,  13,898  □;  chief  town,  Sale,  pop.  3. 

Girard  (jT-rard')  city,  Russell  co.  Ala.  pop.  4.  —  city,  Macoupin  co.  Ill.  pop.  2.  —  city,  X 
of  Crawford  co.  Kan.  pop.  2.  —  vil.  Trumbull  co.  O.  pop.  4.  —  bor.  Erie  co.  Pa.  pop.  1. 
Girardot  (heVar-dot';  172>  town,  Cundinamarca  dept.  Colombia,  pop.  mun.  dist.  10. 
Girardville  (jT-rard'vtl)  min.  bor.  Schuylkill  co.  Pa.  3  m.  E  of  Ashland,  pop.  4. 

Glrgeh  (jer'gS)  prov.  Upper  Egypt,  575  □  pop.  793.  —  its  #  pop.  9. 

Girgentl  (jer-jgn'te)  prov.  S  W  Sicily,  1,172  □  pop.  394.  — anc .  Agrigen'tum,  its  #  pop.  27. 
Girifalco  ( je're-fal'ko)  comm.  Catanzaro  prov.  Calabria,  Italy,  pop.  5. 

Gironde  (zhe'rdNd')  estuary,  about  45  m.  long,  formed  by  junction  of  Garonne  and  Dor¬ 
dogne  rivs.  W  France.  —  dept.  S  W  France,  4,141  □  pop.  829,  #  Bordeaux. 

Gisborne  (gTz'bwrn)  borough,  Cook  co.  North  Island,  New  Zealand,  pop.  8. 

Gisors  (ge'zor')  town,  dept.  Eure,  France,  pop.  5,  comm.  6. 

Gitschin  (gtch'Tn)  Boh.  Jicin  (ye'chen)  comm.  Bohemia,  48  m.  N  E  of  Prague,  pop.  10. 
Giuliano  In  Campania  (jool-ya'no  en  kam-pa'nyii)  comm.  Italy,  near  Naples,  pop.  16. 
Giulianova  (jooUya-nS'va)  comm.  Teramo  prov.  Italy,  on  the  Adriatic  coast,  pop.  8. 
Giurgevo ( jobr'ja-vo)  Roam.  Giurgiu  (jdor'jdb)  town,  Vla§ca  dept.  Great  Wallachia,  Rou- 
mania,  on  the  Danube,  40  m.  SS  W  of  Bucharest,  pop.  comm.  21. 

Giussano  (joos-sa'no)  comm.  &  vil.  Milan  prov.  Lombardy,  Italy,  pop.  comm.  7. 

Givet  (zhe/vS')  town,  dept.  Ardennes,  France,  on  Meuse  river,  pop.  5,  comm.  8. 

Givors  (zhe'vor')  town,  dept.  Rh6ne,  Fr.  on  Rhone  riv.  13  m.  S  of  Lyon,  p.  12,  comm.  13. 
Gizeh  (ge'zS)  prov.  Upper  Egypt,  398  □  pop.  460.  —  its  #,  near  Cairo,  pop.  11.  See  Pyr¬ 
amid  of  Cheops,  sphinx,  n. 

Gizhiga  Bay  (ge-zhe'ga)  arm  of  Okhotsk  sea,  N  E  Asia. 

Glace  Bay  (glas)  town,  Cape  Breton  isl.  Nova  Scotia,  Canada,  pop.  17. 

Glacier  Bay  (gla'sher  ;  glSs'T-er)  bay,  S  E  Alaska,  S  of  Muir  glacier. 

Glacier  Peak,  mt.  12,654  ft.  high,  Colorado. 

Gladbeck  (glat'bgk)  vil.  Westphalia,  Prussia,  pop.  comm.  39. 

Gladstone  (glSd'ston)  city,  Delta  co.  Mich.  pop.  4.  —  (pron.  -st?7n)  co.  Queensland,  Aus¬ 
tralia,  pop.  5.  —  co.  Victoria,  Australia,  pop.  17. 

Gladwin  (glXd'  win)  co.  N  cen.  Mich.  519  □  pop.  8.  —  its  X. 

Glamorganshire  (gld-m6r'gan-sher)  or  Glamorgan,  maritime  min.  &  mfg.  co.  S  E  Wales, 
811  □  pop.  1,121,  X  Cardiff. 

Glarus  (gla'robs)  Fr.  Glaris  (glares')  canton,  E  Switzerland,  267  Dpop.  33.  —  its  # 
pop.  comm.  5. 

Glascock  (gl&s'kbk)  agr.  co.  E  Ga.  170  □  pop.  5,  X  Gibson. 

Glasgow  (gl&s'go  ;  -ko)  mfg.  city,  X  of  Barren  co.  Ky.  pop.  2.  —  city,  Howard  co.  Mo. 
pop.  2.  —  town,  X  of  Valley  co.  Mont.  pop.  1. — pari.  mun.  &  royal  burgh,  Lanark¬ 
shire  &  Renfrewshire,  Scotland,  on  Clyde  riv.  pop.  mun.  b.  784  ;  famous  for  shipbuilding. 
Glasscock  (glas'kbk)  CO.  W  Tex.  866  □  pop.  1,  X  Garden  City. 

Glassport  (glas'port)  bor.  Allegheny  co.  Pennsylvania,  pop.  6. 


Ghllan.  See  Gilan. 

Ghuzni.  Var.  of  Ghazni. 
Ghnzzeh.  See  Gaza. 

Glant’8  Causeway,  Antrim  co.  N 
coast  of  Ireland.  See  Giant’s 
Causeway,  in  Vocab. 


Gidi.  See  Ioidi. 

Gllolo.  See  Halmahera. 

Girin.  See  Kirin. 

Giurgiu.  See  Giurgevo. 
GJurgJevac.  See  Sankt  Geor- 


Gladbach.  See Bergisch-Glad" 
bacii  and  MAnchen-Glad- 

RACH. 

Glamorgan  See  Glamorgan¬ 
shire. 

Glaris.  See  Glarus. 


ale,  senate,  c&re,  am,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofa  ;  eve,  event,  find,  recSnt,  maker ;  ice,  ill ;  old,  obey,  5rb,  8dd,  sfift,  connect ;  use,  unite,  urn,  up,  circus,  menii ; 
food,  fo“ot ;  out,  oil;  chair;  go  ;  sing,  irjk ;  then,  thin  ;  nature,  verdure  (250);  K  =  ch  in  G.ich,  ach  (144);  boN  ;  yet;  zh  =  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Guide. 
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Glastonbury  (glSs't&n-bSr-Y ;  colloQ.  or  provincial  gl&s'fin-bbr-Y)  town,  Hartford  co. 
Conn,  on  Conn.  riv.  p.  5.  —  ( pron .  glas'wn-ber-Y  ;  glas'tthi-ber-Y),  rnun.  bor.  Somerset  co. 
Eng.  p.  4;  anc.  abbey.  See  Avalon,  n. 

Glatz  (gl&ts)  mfg.  ft.  town,  Silesia  prov.  Prussia,  on  Neisse  river,  pop.  17. 

Glauchau  (glou'Kou)  mfg.  town,  Saxony  kingdom,  Germany,  on  Mulde  river,  pop.  25. 
Glebe  (gleb)  town,  mun.  suburb  of  Sydney,  New  South  Wales,  Australia,  pop.  22. 
Gleichenberg  (gli'Ken-berK)  watering  place,  Styria,  Austria,  26  m.  E  S  E  of  Graz. 
GleiwitZ  (gll'vTts)  mfg.  town,  Silesia  prov.  Prussia,  on  Klodnitz  river,  pop.  67. 

Gleil  Campbell  (k£m'el)  bor.  Indiana  co.  Pennsylvania,  pop.  1. 

Glen  Carbon,  vil.  Madison  co.  Illinois,  pop.  1. 

Glencoe  (glen'ko)  vil.  Cook  co.  Ill.  pop.  2.  —  city,  X  of  McLeod  co.  Minn.  pop.  2.—  valley 
in  Argyllshire,  Scotland;  scene  of  massacre  in  1692. 

Glendale  (glSn'dal')  city,  Los  Angeles  co.  Cal.  pop.  3.  —  vil.  Hamilton  co.  O.  12  m.  N  of 
Cincinnati,  pop.  2.  —  See  Frazier’s  Farm  {Gaz.). 

Glendalough,  Yale  of  (glSn'da-lo)  Wicklow  co.  Ireland  ;  ruins  of  “  Seven  Churches.” 
Glendive  (glSn'div)  city,  X  of  Dawson  co.  Montana,  pop.  2. 

Glenelg  (glSn-glg')  riv.  281  m.  long,  Victoria,  Australia,  to  Discovery  bay. 

Glen  Ellyn  (Sl'Yn)  vil.  Dupage  co.  Illinois,  pop.  2. 

Glengarry  (gl6n-g5r'I)  narrow  valley,  Inverness-shire,  Scotland.  —  co.  T2  Ontario,  Can¬ 
ada,  X  Alexandria. 

Glenn  (gl8n)  co.  N  Cal.  1,259  □  pop.  7,  X  Willows. 

Glenolden  (gl§n-ol'd’n)  bor.  Delaware  co.  Pennsylvania,  pop.  1. 

Glen  Ridge,  bor.  Essex  co.  N.  J.  4  m.  N  N  W  of  Newark,  pop.  3. 

Glen  Rock,  bor.  Bergen  co.  N.  J.  pop.  1.—  bor.  York  co.  Pa.  12  m.  S  of  York,  pop.  1. 
Glen  Roy,  narrow  valley,  Inverness-shire,  Scotland. 

Glens  Falls  (glSnz  f61z)  vil.  Warren  co.  N.  Y.  on  Hudson  river,  pop.  15 ;  paper  mills. 
Glenville  (glSn'vYl)  vil.  Cuyahoga  co.  Ohio,  pop.  6. 

Glenwood,  city,  X  of  Mills  co.  Io.  pop.  4.  —  vil.  X  of  Pope  co.  Minn.  pop.  2. 

Glenwood  Springs,  town,  X  of  Garfield  co.  Col.  on  Grand  river,  pop.  2. 

Gliniany  (gle-nya'ne)  comm.  Galicia,  Austria,  pop.  5. 

Glittertind  (glYt/Sr-tYn')  peak,  Kristians  prov.  Norway,  8,380  ft.  high. 

Globe,  town,  X  of  Gila  co.  Ariz.  85  m.  N  of  Tucson,  pop.  7. 

Globe'ville,  town,  Arapahoe  co.  Col.  2  m.  N  of  Denver,  pop.  2. 

Glocester  (glbs'ter)  town,  Providence  co.  Rhode  Island,  pop.  1. 

GlOgau  (glo'gou)  mfg.  ft.  town,  Silesia  prov.  Prussia,  pop.  25.  —  town,  Silesia  prov.  Prus¬ 
sia,  on  Hotzenplotz  riv.  22  m.  S  of  Oppeln,  pop.  7. 

Glommen  (glom'en)  chief  riv.  Norway,  about  350  m.  long,  to  Skager-Rak. 

Glossa  (glbs'a  ;  mod.  Gr.  gl6s'a),  or  Linguetta,  Cape  (leij-gwgt'a),  anc.  Acrocerau'nia, 
promontory,  Albania,  about  lat.  40°  27'  N. 

Glossop  (glSs'wp)  mfg.  mun.  bor.  Derbyshire,  England,  12  m.  E  of  Manchester,  pop.  22. 
GlOSter  (glbs'ter)  town,  Amite  co.  Miss.  34  tn.  S  E  of  Natchez,  pop.  1. 

Gloucester  (glbs'ter)  agr.  co.  S  W  N.  J.  332  □  pop.  37,  X  Woodbury.  —  co.  E  Va.  223  □ 
pop.  12,  X  Gloucester.  —  cml.  city  and  port  of  entry,  Essex  co.  Mass.  pop.  24;  fishery. 
—  co.  New  Brunswick,  Canada,  X  Bathurst.  —  See  Gloucestershire  {Gaz.).  —  cml.  & 
mfg.  city  &  county  bor.  X  of  Gloucestershire,  England,  pop.  50  ;  cathedral.  —  co.  New 
South  Wales,  Australia,  pop.  20. 

Gloucester  City,  city,  Camden  co.  N.  J.  on  Delaware  riv.  pop.  9. 

Gloucestershire  (-sher)  or  Gloucester,  co.  S  W  Eng.  1,259  □  pop.  736,  X  Gloucester. 
Glouster  (glbs'ter)  vil.  Athens  co.  O.  12  m.  N  of  Athens,  pop.  3. 

Gloversville  (gluv'erz-vYl)  city,  Fulton  co.  New  York,  pop.  21  ;  glove  mfg. 

Gliickstadt  (gliik'shtat)  cml.  town,  Schleswig-Holstein,  Prussia,  on  Elbe  river,  pop.  7. 
Glukhov  (gldo-K6f')  cml.  town,  Chernigov  govt.  Russia  in  Europe,  pop.  17. 

Glyncorwg  (glYn-k<5r'dog)  urban  diet.  Glamorganshire,  Wales,  pop.  9. 

Glynn  (glYn)  co.  S  E  Ga.  439  □  pop.  16,  X  Brunswick. 

Gmiind  (g’miint)  mfg.  town,  Wiirttemberg,  Germany,  29  m.  E  of  Stuttgart,  pop.  21. 
Gmunden  (g’mdbn'dcn)  town,  Upper  Austria,  pop.  7,  comm.  8  ;  summer  resort. 

Gnesen  (g’na'zen)  mfg.  town,  Posen  prov.  Prussia,  29  m.  E  N  E  of  Posen,  pop.  25. 

Goa  (go'd)  ter.  on  Malabar  coast,  India,  1,469  □  pop.  476,  %  Panjim ;  Portuguese. 
Goajira,  La  (la  go'a-he'ra)  pen.  &  commissary,  N  E  Colombia,  pop.  53,  #  Puerto  Estrella. 
Goalpara  (go'al-pa'rd)  dist.  of  Assam,  Br.  India,  3,961  □  pop.  601.  —  town  in  diet.  pop.  6. 
Gobi  (go'be)  or  Shamo  (slia'mo)  desert  region,  cen.  Asia,  mostly  in  Mongolia. 

Goch  (goK)  town,  Diisseldorf  dist.  Rhine  Prov.  Prussia,  pop.  11. 

Godaiming  (gbd'dl-ming)  mfg.  mun.  bor.  Surrey  co.  England,  on  Wey  river,  pop.  9. 
Godavari  (go-da'va-re)  riv.  ab.  900  m.  long,  S  India,  W  Ghats  mts.  to  Bay  of  Bengal; 

sacred  to  the  Hindus,  —  dist.  Madras  pres.  Br.  India,  5,634  □  pop.  1,631. 

Goderich  (god'rYcli)  mfg.  town  &  port  of  entry,  X  of  Huron  co.  Ontario,  Canada,  pop.  5. 
Godesberg  (go'des-bSrK)  vil.  Rhine  Prov.  Prussia,  pop.  comm.  16;  mineral  springs. 
Godlng  (gfi'dYng)  town,  Moravia,  Austria,  pop.  comm.  12. 

Godthaab  (g5t'h6b)  oldest  Danish  settlement  in  Greenland,  on  S  W  coast. 
Godwln-Austen,  Mount  (g5d'win-6s'tSn)  mt.  Himalayas,  N  Kashmir,  28,250  ft. 

Goes  (hobs;  172)  cml.  ft.  town  &  comm.  Zeeland,  Netherlands,  pop.  comm.  8. 

Goffstown  (gSfs'toun;  205)  town,  Hillsborough  co.  New  Hampshire,  pop.  3. 

Gogebic  (go-ge'bYk)  co.  N  W  Mich.  1,133  □  pop.  23,  X  Bessemer. 

GogO  (go'go)  town,  Ahmedabad  dist.  British  India,  W  side  Gulf  of  Cambay,  pop.  7. 
Gogra  (go'grii)  nav.  riv.  570  m.  long,  India,  Tibet  to  Ganges  river  near  Chapra. 

Gohfeld  (go'felt)  vil.  Westphalia,  Prussia,  pop.  8. 

Goito  (g6'e-to)  comm.  Mantua  prov.  Italy,  on  Mincio  riv.  8  m.  N  W  of  Mantua,  pop.  7. 
Gokak  (go-kak')  town,  Belgaum  dist.  Bombay  presidency,  British  India,  pop.  12. 
Gokcha  (gbk-cha')  or  Sevanga  (syS-van'ga)  lake,  45  m.  long,  Erivan  govt.  Transcaucasia, 
altitude  6,314  ft. 

Golborne  (gol'bwrn)  urban  dist.  Lancashire,  England,  pop.  7. 

Golcar  (gol'kdr)  mfg.  town,  West  Riding,  Yorkshire,  England,  pop.  10. 

Golconda  (g51-k5n'dd)  vil.  X  of  Pope  co.  Ill.  on  Ohio  riv.  pop.  1.  —  town,  Hyderabad 
state,  India  ;  formerly  a  famous  diamond  depot.  See  Koh-i-noor,  n. 

Goldap  (gol'dap)  town,  East  Prussia  prov.  Prussia,  pop.  10. 

Goldberg  (golt'bern)  mfg.  town,  Silesia  prov.  Prussia,  on  Katzbach  river,  pop.  7. 

Gold  Coast.  British  colony,  Upper  Guinea,  W  Africa,  24,200  □  pop.  858,  #  Akkra  :  &  pro¬ 
tectorate  :  Ashanti  (20,000  □  pop.  288)  &  Northern  Territories  (35,800  □  pop.  358). 
Golden,  mfg.  city,  X  of  Jefferson  co.  Colorado,  pop.  2. 

Goldendale  (gol'd’n-dal')  town,  X  of  Klickitat  co.  Washington,  pop.  1. 

Golden  Gate,  strait  forming  entrance  to  San  Francisco  bay,  California. 

Golden  Horn,  inlet  of  Bosporus,  forming  harbor  of  Constantinople. 

Gold'tield,  town,  Teller  co.  Colorado,  pop.  1.  —  min.  town.  Esmeralda  co.  Nev.  pop.  5. 
Goldingen  (gol'dYng-en)  town,  Kurland,  Russia,  on  Windau  river,  pop.  5. 

Goldsboro  (goldz'bur-o)  mfg.  city,  X  of  Wayne  co.  N.  C.  pop.  6. 

Goldthwaite  (gold'thwat)  town,  X  of  Mills  co.  Texas,  pop.  1. 

Golese  (go-la'sa)  comm.  Parma  prov.  Emilia,  Italy,  pop.  5. 

Goletta  (go-lSt'd)  Fr.  La  Goulette  (14  goo^St')  town,  the  port  of  Tunis,  pop.  ab.  5. 
Goliad  (go'lY-Sd')  agr.  &  past.  co.  S  Tex.  799  □  pop.  10.  —  its  X. 

Gollnow  (gol'no)  mfg.  town,  Pomerania  prov.  Prussia,  on  Ihna  river,  pop.  10. 
Golniczbanya  (gfil'mts-ba'nyB)  Ger.  Gollnitz  (gfil'nYts)  min.  &  mfg.  town  with  magis¬ 
tracy,  Szepes  co.  Hungary,  pop.  4. 

Golo  (go'lo)  isl.  Lubang  group,  Philippine  Islands.  N  W  of  Mindoro,  8  □. 

Gomal  (go-mul')  or  Gumal  (gw-muF)  pass,  7,500  ft.  high,  India,  ab.  32°  5'  N,  70°  E. 
Gombin  (gom'ben)  town,  Warsaw  govt.  Poland,  Russia.  55  m.  W  of  Warsaw,  pop.  5. 
Gomel  (gb'mel-y1)  or  Homel  (hS'inel)  cml.  town,  Mogilev  govt.  Russia,  pop.  79. 

Gomera  (go-ma'ra)  one  of  the  Canary  isls.  12  m.  long,  9  m.  broad,  144  □  pop.  18. 
Gommern  (gom'ern)  town,  Saxony  prov.  Prussia,  pop.  5. 

Gomor  bs  Kis-Hont  (gti'mfir  ash  kYsh-hont)  min.  co.  Hungary,  1,652  □  pop.  188, 
X  Rimaszombat. 

Gonaives  (go'na'ev')  cml.  town,  Haiti,  on  Bay  of  Gonaives,  pop.  8. 

Gonave  (go'nav')  isl.  37  m.  long,  W  coast  of  Haiti,  West  Indies. 

Gonda  (g<5n'da)  dist.  of  Fyzabad  div.  United  Prove,  of  Agra  &  Oudh,  Br.  India,  2,813  □ 
pop.  1,412.  — its  #  pop.  17. 

Gondal  (gbn'dul)  native  state,  Kathiawar  pen.  India,  1,024  □  pop.  163. 

Gondar  (gbn'dar)  mfg.  city,  #  of^Amhara,  Abyssinia,  21  m.  N  of  Lake  Tsana,  pop.  5. 
Gondokoro  (gon'do-ko'ro  ;  gon-do'ko-Hown,  Anglo-Egypt.  Sudan,  Nile  riv.  ab.  lat.  5°  N. 

Gnossua.  See  Knossos.  I  Goentoer.  See  Guntur.  |  Gollnitz.  See  GOlniczba'nya. 

Gobannlnm.SeeABEROAVENNY.  |  Gok-au  See  Calycadnus.  |  Gombroon  See  Benderarras. 


Gondomar  (gSn'do-mar')  town,  Pontevedra  prov.  Spain,  pop.  comm.  8. 

Goildwana  (g5n-dwa'nd)  region,  now  in  Central  Provs.  &  Central  India. 

Gonzaga  (gon-dza'ga)  comm.  Mantua  prov.  Lombardy,  Italy,  14  in.  S  of  Mantua,  pop.  9. 
Gonzales  (gbn-za'llz)  agr.  co.  S  Tex.  1,020  □  pop.  28.  —  city,  its  X  pop.  3. 

Goochland  (gobch'ldnd)  co.  cen.  Va.  287  □  pop.  9.  —  its  X. 

Good  Hope,  Cape  Of,  promontory,  Cape  prov.  U.  of  S.  Africa,  30  in.  S  of  Capetown. 
Goodhue  (gbbd'hu)  agr.  co.  SE  Minn.  767  □  pop.  32,  X  Red  Wing. 

Gooding  (gdod'Yng)  vil.  Lincoln  co.  Idaho,  pop.  1. 

Goodland,  town,  Newton  co.  Ind.  pop.  1  —city,  X  of  Sherman  co.  Kan.  pop.  2. 
Goodwin  Sands,  shoals,  10  m.  long,N  Dover  Strait,  SE  coast  of  England.  See  2d  down,  n.  3. 
Goole  (gobl)  cml.  town,  West  Riding,  Yorkshire,  England,  on  Ouse  river,  pop.  20. 

Gooty  (gob'te)  ft.  town,  Anantapur  dist.  Madras,  Br.  India,  47£  m.  E  of  Bellary,  pop.  10- 
Goppingen  (gfip'Tng-en)  town,  Wiirttemburg,  Germany,  on  Fils  river,  pop.  22. 
Gorakhpur  (go'ruk-poor')  div.  N  E  United  Provs.  of  Agra  &  Oudh,  Br.  India,  9,534  □  pop. 

6,524.  —  dist.  in  same,  4,535  □  pop.  3,201.  — city,  #  of  div.  &  dist.  pop.  64. 

Gorbersdorl  (gGr'bers-dorf)  vil.  Breslau  govt.  dist.  Silesia  Prussia,  pop.  1  ;  health  resort. 
Gordium  (gOr'dY-wm)  capital  of  ancient  Phrygia. 

Gordon  (g6r'd&n)  co.  N  W  Ga.  375  □  p.  16,  X  Calhoun,  —  bor.  Schuylkill  co.  Pa.  pop.  1. 
Gorgona  (gbr-go'na)  town,  cen.  Canal  Zone,  on  Panama  canal,  pop.  3. 

Gorgonzola  (gSr'gon-dzo'la  ;  Angl.  gdr'gdn-zo'la)  comm.  Milan  prov.  Italy,  pop.  5;  noted 
for  its  cheese. 

Gorham  (gor'dm)  town,  Cumberland  co.  Me.  pop.  3.  —  town,  Coos  co.  N.  H.  pop.  2. 

Gori  (gS're)  town,  Tifiis  govt.  Transcaucasia,  Russia,  on  Kura  river,  pop.  7. 

Gorinchem  (go'rYn-Kgm)  or  Gorkum  (gbr'kum)  cml.  town  &  commune,  South  Holland. 
Netherlands,  pop.  comm.  12. 

Gorj  (gorzh)  or  Gorji  (gSr'zhY)  dept.  S  W  Roumania,  1,810  □  pop.  201,  #  TSrgu-Jiu. 
Gorkau  (gfir'kou)  mfg.  town,  Bohemia,  Austria,  pop.  5,  comm.  6. 

Gorki  (gor'ke)  town,  Mogilev  govt.  Russia,  pop.  7. 

Gorla  Minore  (gSr'la  me-no'ra)  comm.  Milan  prov.  Lombardy,  Italy,  pop.  6. 

Gorlice  (gor-lye'tsg)  comm.  Galicia,  Austria,  pop.  7. 

GorlitZ  (gfir'lits)  cml.  &  mfg.  town,  Silesia  prov.  Prussia,  on  Neisse  river,  pop.  86. 
Gornya-Orekhovitsa  (g6i  'nya-o-r8-K6'vY-t.s&)  town,  cell.  Bulgaria,  near  Tirnovo,  p.  7 
Gorssel  (gbr'sel)  comm.  Gelderland,  Netherlands,  pop.  6. 

Gorton  (gbr'twn)  former  urban  dist.  Lancashire,  England,  now  part  of  Manchester. 
Goryn  (gb'rYn)  riv.  230  m.  long,  Volliynia,  Russia,  flows  into  Pripyat  river. 

Gorz  (gQrts)  town,  Kustenland,  Austria,  #  of  Gorz  and  Gradisca,  pop.  31. 

Gorz  and  Gradisca  (gra-des'ka)  crownland,  Kustenland,  Aust.  1,127  □  pop.  261,  #Gorz. 
Gosforth  (gbz'ljirth)  urban  dist.  Northumberland  co.  England,  pop.  15. 

Goshen  (go'sh^n)  mfg.  city,  X  of  Elkhart  co.  Ind.  pop.  9.  —  vil.  X  of  Orange  co.  N.  Y.  p.  3. 
Goslar  (gos'lar)  mfg.  town,  Hanover  prov.  Prussia,  26  m.  SE  of  Hildeslieim,  pop.  19. 
Gosper  (gbs'per)  co.  S  Nebr.  464  □  pop.  5,  X  Elwood. 

Gosport  and  Alverstoke  (gbs'port,  al'ver-stok;  201)  mfg.  urban  dist.  Hampshire,  Eng¬ 
land,  opp.  Portsmouth,  pop.  33. 

Gossau  (gos'ou)  comm.  Saint-Gall  canton,  Switzerland,  pop.  8. 

Gosselies  igos'le')  mfg.  town,  Hainaut  prov.  Belgium,  4  tn.  N  of  Charleroy,  p.  comm.  10.. 
GossnitZ  (gOs'nYts)  town,  Saxe-Altenburg,  Germany,  pop.  6. 

Gostynin  (gSs-tY'nyen)  town,  Warsaw  govt.  Poland,  Russia,  pop.  6. 

Gota-Alf  (gfi'ta-SlF)  nav.  riv.  («//),  S  Sweden,  50  m.  long,  Lake  Vauer  to  the  Kattegat.. 
Gotarike  (yO'ta-re'kg)  or  Gotaland  (yfi'ta-landM  S  div.  of  Sweden,  35,772  □  pop.  2,842. 
Goteborg  (yfPte-bbr'y’l  or  Gothenburg  (gSt'en-bfirg)  spt.  city,  #  of  Gbteborg  &  Bohue 
prov.  Sweden,  pop.  168.  See  Gothenburg  system. 

Goteborg  and  Bohus  (bob'lius)  prov.  S  W  Sweden,  1,949  □  pop.  381,  #  Goteborg. 

Gotha  (go'ta)  duchy,  Germany,  546  □  p.  203  ;  part  of  Saxe-Coburg-Gotha.  —  its  #  p.  40. 
Gotham  (gbt'am)  parish,  Basford  rural  dist.  Nottinghamshire,  Eng.  p.  1.  See  Gotham,  n. 
Gothenburg  (gbth'en-bQrg),  city,  Dawson  co.  Nebr.  pop.  2.  —  See  Goteborg  {Gaz.). 
Gothic  Mountain  (g5th'Tk)  peak,  12,646  ft.  high,  Elk  mts.  Colorado. 

Goto  (go'to)  isl.  group,  W  of  Kiusliu,  Japan,  about  300  □  pop.  97. 

Gottesberg  (got'Ss-blrK)  min.  &  mfg.  town,  Silesia  prov.  Prussia,  pop.  11. 

Gottingen  (gfit'Yng-en)  mfg.  town,  Hanover,  Prussia,  pop.  38  ;  seat  of  a  university. 
Gottland.  or  Gotland  Igot'land  ;  gol'ISnd),  or  Gothland  (gbth'lflnd)  agr.  isl.  Baltic  sea, 
a  prov.  of  Sweden,  1,220  □  pop.  55,  #  Visby. 

Gouda  (gou'da;  172)  cml.  &  mfg.  town,  S.  Holland  prov.  Netherlands,  pop.  comm.  25* 
Gough  (g8f ;  205)  co.  New’  South  Wales,  Australia,  pop.  17. 

Goulburn  (gol'biirn)  co.  N.  S.  W.  Australia,  pop.  11.  —mun.  town,  Argyle  co.  N.  S.  W._ 
Australia,  pop.  10.  —  riv.  345  in.  long,  Victoria,  Australia,  to  Murray  river. 

Gouldsboro  (gooldz'bur-o)  town,  Hancock  co.  Maine,  pop.  1. 

Gourin  (goo'riXN')  town,  dept.  Morbihan,  France,  pop.  2,  comm.  5. 

Gouritz  (gou'rYts)  riv.  S  Cape  prov.  U.  of  S.  Af.  flows  S  to  Indian  oc.  in  21°  50x  E. 
Gourock  (goo'rflk)  burgh,  Renfrewshire,  Scotland,  on  Clyde  riv.  pop.  7  ;  watering  place.. 
Gouverneur  (guv'er-noor';  goo'ver-)  vil.  Lawrence  co.  N.  Y.  pop.  4. 

Govan  (guv'an  ;  gbv'-)  burgh,  suburb  of  Glasgow,  Scotland,  pop.  90. 

Gove  (gov)  past.  co.  W  Kan.  1,080  □  pop.  6,  X  Gove. 

Governors  Island,  ft.  isl.,  New  York  bay,  off  S  end  of  East  river,  pop.  2 ;  to  U.  S.  govt. 
Gowanda  (go-w5n'dd)  vil.  Cattaraugus  &  Erie  cos.  New  York,  pop.  2. 

Gowen  (gou'en)  co.  New  South  Wales,  Australia,  pop.  6. 

Gower  (gou'er)  peninsula,  Bristol  channel,  Glamorganshire,  S  Wales. 

Goyanna  (go-yan'a)  city,  Pernambuco  state,  Brazil,  on  Goyanna  river,  pop.  10. 

Goyaz  ( go -y ash') cen.  state,  Brazil,  288,537  □  pop.  280.— its  #  pop.  13. 

Gozo  (g6t's5)  anc.  Gau'lus,  isl.  Br.  col.  of  Malta,  Medit.  9  m.  long,  4£  in.  broad,  25 Dp.  18.. 
Gozon  fgo-thon')  coast  town,  Oviedo  prov.  Spain,  pop.  comm.  10. 

Graaf-Reinet  (graf-rl'nSt)  town,  E  cen.  Cape  prov.  U.  of  S.  Africa,  pop.  8. 

Grabow  (gra'bo)  former  town,  on  Oder  riv.  Pomerania  prov.  Prussia,  now  part  of  Stettin. 

—  town,  Mecklenburg-Schwerin,  Germany,  pop.  6. 

Gracias  4  Dios,  Cape  (gr'a'se-as  a  dyos')  E  extremity  of  boundary  between  Honduras. 

and  Nicaragua,  Central  America. 

Graciosa  (gra-se-o'za)  isl.  one  of  the  Azores,  24  □  pop.  9. 

Gradacac  (gra-da'chats)  town,  Bosnia,  Austria-Hungary,  70  m.  N  of  Sarajevo,  pop.  4. 
Gradizhsk  (gra-dyeshk')  town,  Poltava  govt.  Russia,  on  Dnieper  river,  pop.  11. 

Grado  (gra'tho;  146)  town,  Oviedo  prov.  Spain,  pop.  comm.  18. 

Grady  (gra'dY)  co.  S  W  Ga.  444D  p.18,  XCairo. — co.cen.  Okla.  l,024Dp.  30,  X  Chickasha. 
Graeoia  Magna  (gre'shY-a  mSg'na)  or  Magna  Graecia,  anc.  Greek  ter.  S  Italy. 

Grdfrath  (gr&f'rat')  mfg.  town,  Rhine  Prov.  Prussia,  13  m.  E  of  Diisseldorf,  pop.  10. 
Gralton  (graf'twn)  past.  co.  N.  H.  1,729  □  pop.  42,  X  Woodsville.  —  city,  Jersey  co.  Ill. 
pop.  1.  —  town,  Worcester  co.  Mass.  pop.  6.  —  city,  X  of  Walsh  co.  N!  Dak.  pop.  2.  — . 
city,  X  of  Taylor  co.  W.  Va.  pop.  8. 

Gragnano  (gra-nya'no)  town,  Naples  prov.  Campania,  Italy,  pop.  comm.  15. 

Graham  (gra'tfm)  co.  SE  Ariz.  6,508  □  pop.  24,  X  Solomonsville.  —  co.  N  W  Kan.  897  □ 
pop.  9,  X  Hill  City.  —  co.  S  W  N.  C.  298  □  pop.  5,  X  Robbinsville.  —  town,  X  of  Ala¬ 
mance  co.  N.  C.  pop.  3.  —  city,  X  of  Young  co.  Tex.  pop.  2.  —  town,  Tazewell  co.  Va.  p.  2.. 
Graham  Land,  antarctic  insular  region,  approx.  64°  W  Ion.  66°  S  lat. 

Graham  Mountain,  10,516  ft.  high,  S  E  Arizona. 

Grahamstown  (gra'ftmz-toun)  town,  S  Cape  prov.  U.  of  S.  Africa,  pop.  14. 

Grain  Coast,  portion  of  Guinea,  included  in  Liberia.  See  melegueta  pepper,  a. 

Grainger  (gran'jer)  agr.  co.  NE  Tenn.  307  □  pop.  14,  X  Rutledge. 

Grammichele  (griim'me-kS'la)  town,  Catania  prov.  Sicily,  Italy,  pop.  comm.  17. 
Grammont  (gra'mON')  mfg.  town,  East  Flanders  prov.  Belg.  on  Dender  riv.  p.  comm.  13. 
Grampians.  The  (frrSrn'pY-onz)  mt.  range,  W  Victoria,  Australia;  highest,  Mt.  William, 
3.827  ft.  —  or  Grampian  Hills  ( -Sn)  mt.  system,  divides  Highlands  &  Lowlands,  Scot¬ 
land  ;  highest,  Ben  Nevis,  4,406  ft. 

Gran  (gran)  Hung.  Garam  (g6'r6m)  riv.  N  W  Hungary,  to  Danube  riv.  opp.  Esztergom. 

—  See  Esztergom. 

Granada  (grd-na'dd  ;  Sp.  gra-na'tha ;  146)  min.  prov.  S  Spain,  4,838  □  pop.  523.  —  its  # 
pop.  81.  See  Alhambra,  n.  —  cml.  city,  #  of  Granada  dept.  Nicaragua,  pop.  25. 
Granbury  (grXn'her-Y)  town,  X  of  Hood  co.  Tex.  35  m.  S  W  of  Fort  Worth,  pop.  1. 
Granby  (grSn'bY)  town,  Hartford  co.  Conn.  pop.  1.  —  city,  New  ton  co.  Mo.  pop.  2. —  town, 
Shefford  co.  Quebec,  Canada,  pop.  5. 

Gomul.  Var.  of  Gomal.  I  Gotaland.  See  GOtarike.  I  Gotland.  See  Gottland. 

Gorkum.  See  Gorinchem.  |  Gothland.  See  Gottland.  |  Goulette,  La.  See  Goletta. 


□  means  square  miles;  capital  ;  X,  co.  seat;  agr., agricultural ;  cml.,  commercial ;  mfg.,  manufacturing  ;  min.,  mining;  spt.,  seaport ;  tp.,  township  ;  vil.,  village. 
Population  is  given  in  nearest  thousands :  2  =  1,500  to  2,499  ;  3  =  2,500  to  3,499,  etc. ;  less  than  1,000  not  given.  See  Abbreviations ,  p.  2379, 
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RrfS  rha^Vwzi  k.a-na  re-a)  °ne  ot  cen.  Canary  isls.  35  m.  long,  644  □  pop.  163. 

(Sl«™“  °,ho  ,ko)  reglon’  Bolivia,  Paraguay,  &  Argentina. 

^x^loab^11  J  °°  N  C01'  1,8°b  °  P°P'  2’  X  SulPhur  Springs.  —  co.  E  Ut.  3,692  □  pop.  2, 

Grand  Bank,  shoal,  E  &  S  of  Newfoundland ;  noted  fishing  grounds 
f£a“d  ®assam  ^  Bassam  (bae'siim')  spt.  Ivory  Coast,  Fr.  W.  Africa,  pop.  3. 

towD’  Marie-Galante  isl.  Guadeloupe  col.  pop.  comm.  8. 
S  rgrf,‘'  k'i",a,"')  i"gest  °f  Cayman  isls.  Br.  W.  Indies,  IT  in.  long,  p.  4. 

)  &  mfg-  t0"  n,  dept.  Gard,  Fr.  p.  T,  comm.12 

Grande,  Rio  re'o  gran'da)  riv .1,7,0  m.long,  SW  Col.  to  Gulf  of  Mexico  ;  from  El  Paso 
Tex.  foims  boundaiy  bet.  U.  S.  &  Mexico.  —  riv.  Brazil,  Serra  da  Mautiqueira  to  Parana 
riv-  —  Brazil,  Bahia  state  to  Sao  Francisco  riv.  —  riv.  W  Africa.  See  Koli  (Gaz  ) 
Grande,  Rio,  riv.  Mexico.  See  Lerma  (Gaz.).  —  riv.  Nicaragua,  Cen.  America,  to  Carib- 
teansea.  — riv.  Bolivia.  SeeGuAPAY {Gaz.).  —or San  Francisco (sau  fran-ses'ko ;  138) 
riv.  N  Argentina,  flows  into  Bermejo  river. 
grand0  Ronde  (grSnd'  r5ud')  riv.  175m.  long,  Blue  mts.  Ore.  to  Snake  river. 

°  249<D  poI?IToO  graNd,'tar,)  U1'  Fr'  W'  Indie8’  35  m-  lo“8.  the  E  part  of  Guadeloupe, 

Grand  Forks  (grand),  CO.  N  E  N.  Dak.  1,433  □  p.  28.  -  city,  its  X  p.  12 ;  Univ.  of  N.  Dak. 
Grand  Haven,  mfg.  city,  X  of  Ottawa  co.  Midi,  on  Lake  Michigan,  pod.  6 
Grand  Island,  city,  X  of  Hall  co.  Nebraska,  pop.  10. 

Grand  Isle,  agr.  co.  N  W  Vt.  83  □  p.  4,  X  North  Hero.  -  town,  Aroostook  co.  Me.  p.  1. 
Grand  Junction,  city,  X  of  Mesa  co.  Col.  pop.  8.  —  town,  Greene  co.  Io.  pop  1 
Grand  Ledge,  mfg.  city,  Eaton  co.  Mich,  on  Grand  river,  pop.  3. 

Grand  Manan  (md-n5n')  isl.  17  m.  long,  S  W  New  Brunswick  prov.  Canada. 

Grand  Mere  (graN'  mfir')  town,  Champlain  co.  Quebec,  Canada,  pop.  5. 

Grand  Prd  (graN'  pra';  vil.  Kings  co.  Nova  Scotia,  on  Minas  Basiu;  scene  of  Longfellow’s 
Evangeline.”  See  Acadia,  n.,  Evangeline,  n. 

Grand  Rapids  (grand)  mfg.  &  cml.  city,  X  of  Kent  co.  Mich,  on  Grand  riv.  pop.  113.  — 
vt!  X  of  Itasca  co.  Minn.  pop.  2.  —  mfg.  city,  X  of  Wood  co.  Wis.  pop.  7. 

Grand  River,  350  m.  long,  rises  in  Grand  lake,  Col.  flows  into  Green  riv.  Ut.  —  200  m. 
l?”l’.n8e8  m~N  W  S*  Dak‘  flows  int0  Missouri  riv.  —270  m.  long,  Mich,  flows  into  Lake 
Michigan  at  Grand  Haven.  —300  m.  long,  formed  by  branches  rising  in  S  Io.  flows  into 
Missouri  river  near  Brunswick.  —  150  m.  long,  rises  in  W  Mo.  flows  into  Osage  riv.  — 
130  m.  long,  Grey  co.  Ontario,  Canada,  to  Lake  Erie,  15  m.  S  E  of  Cayuga.  —  See  Ham¬ 
ilton  River  {Gaz.). 

Grand  Saline  (sa-leu')  city,  Van  Zandt  co.  Texas,  pop.  1. 

Grand  Teton  (grSnd  te'ton)  peak,  Rocky  mts.  Wyo.  13,747  ft.  high. 

Grand  Traverse  (trSv'ers)  agr.  co.  N  W  Mich.  4G7  □  pop.  24,  X  Traverse  City. 

Grand  View,  city,  Johnson  co.  Texas,  pop.  1. 

Grangemouth  <granj'm?Hh)  spt.  burgh,  Stirlingshire,  Scotland,  on  Carron  river,  pop.  10. 
Granger  (gran'jer)  city,  Williamson  co.  Texas,  pop.  2. 

Orangeville  (grauj'vYl)  town,  X  of  Idaho  co.  Idaho,  pop.  2. 

Granicus  (gra-nl'kws)  anc.  nameof  small  riv.  Asia  Minor,  to  Sea  of  Marmora;  bat.  334  b.  c. 
Granite  (grSn'Yt)  CO.  W  Mont.  1,G37  □  pop.  3,  X  Philipsburg.  —  city,  Madison  co.  Ill. 
pop.  10.  —  city,  Greer  co.  Okla.  pop.  1. 

Granite  Falls,  city,  Chippewa  and  Yellow  Medicine  cos.  Minn.  X  of  the  latter,  pop.  1. 
Granite  Peak,  mt.  Montana,  12,834  ft.  high. 

Gran  Malindang  (gran  ma'lYn-dang')mt.  W  Mindanao,  Philippine  islands,  8,580  ft.  high. 
Granollers  (gra'nohyflrs')  town,  Barcelona  prov.  Spain,  pop.  comm.  7. 

Gran  Piedra,  La  (la  gran  pya'dra  ;  14G)  mt.  near  Santiago  de  Cuba,  Cuba. 

Grant,  CO.  S  cen.  Ark.  637  □  pop.  9,  X  Sheridan.  —  co.  N  E  cen.  Ind.  423  □  pop.  51,  X 
Marion.  —  co.  S  W  Kan.  578  □  pop.  1,  X  New  Ulysses.  —  co.  N  Ky.  264  □  pop.  11,  X  Wil- 
liamstown.  —  par.  cen.  La.  683  □  pop.  16,  X  Colfax.  —  co.  W  Minn.  553  □  pop.  9,  X 
Elbow  Lake.  —  co.  N  W  Nebr.  726  □  pop.  1,  X  Hyannis.  —  co.  S  W  N.  Mex.  7,428  □  pop. 
15,  X  Silver  City.  —  co.  Okla.  994  □  pop.  19,  X  Medford.  —  co.  E  Ore.  4,520  □  pop.  6,  X 
Canyon.  —  co.  N  E  S.  Dak.  691  Dpop.  10,  X  Milbank.  —  co.  cen.  Wash.  2,720  □  pop.  9, 
X  Ephrata.  —  co.  N  E  W.  Va.  461  □  pop.  8,  X  Petersburg.  —  co.  S  W  Wis.  1,169  Dpop. 
39,  X  Lancaster.  —  co.  Victoria,  Australia,  pop.  71. 

Grant  City  (gr&it)  city,  X  of  Worth  co.  Mo.  pop.  1. 

Grantham  (grSn'tfini ;  grSn'tham)  mun.  bor.  Kesteven,  Lincolnshire,  England,  pop.  20. 
Grant  Land,  N  part  of  Ellesmere  isl.  See  Ellesmere  {Gaz.). 

Grants  Pass  (grants)  city,  X  of  Josephine  co.  Ore.  on  Rogue  river,  pop.  4. 

Grants'ville,  city,  Tooele  co.  Utah,  32  m.  WSWof  Salt  Lake  City,  pop.  1. 

Grant ville  (grSnt'vYl)  town,  Coweta  co.  Georgia,  pop.  1. 

Granville  (grSn'vYl)  agr.  co.  N  N.  C.  503  □  pop.  25,  X  Oxford.  —  vil.  Putnam  co.  Ill.  pop. 
1.  —  mfg.  vil.  Washington  co.  N.  Y.  pop.  4.  —  vil.  Licking  co.  O.  pop.  1.  —  (graN'vfcl') 
ft.  spt.  &  mfg.  town,  dept.  Manche,  France,  at  mouth  of  Bosq  riv.  pop.  10,  comm.  11. 
GrSo  Mogol  (grouN  mdo-gol')  town,  Minas  Geraes,  Brazil,  pop.  dist.  62. 

Graslitz  (gras'lYts)  mfg.  town,  Bohemia,  Austria,  19  m.  NNE  of  Eger,  pop.  14. 
Grasmere  (gr&s'mer)  lake  1  m.  long,  Westmorland,  Eng.  —  tu.  on  it;  home  of  Wordsworth. 
Grassano  (gras-sa'no)  comm.  Potenza  prov.  Italy,  25  m.  E  of  Potenza,  pop.  6. 

Grasse  (gras)  mfg.  town,  dept.  Alpes-Maritimes,  France,  pop.  14,  comm.  20. 

Grass  Valley,  min.  city,  Nevada  co.  Cal.  pop.  5. 

Gratiot  (grSsh'Y-ut)  agr.  co.  cen.  Mich.  579  □  pop.  29,  X  Ithaca. 

Graudenz  (grou'dSnts)  town,  West  Prussia  prov.  Prussia,  Germany,  on  Vistula  riv.  p.  40. 
Graulhet  (groMS')  town,  dept.  Tarn,  France,  pop.  6,  comm.  8. 

Gravelines  (grav'len')  spt.  dept.  Nord,  France,  pop.  6. 

Gravelotte  (grav'lot')  vil.  Alsace-Lorraine,  Germany,  near  Metz;  battle  1870. 
Gravenzande,  ’s—  (s’-Kra'v^n-zan'de  ;  172)  comm.  South  Holland,  Netherlands,  pop.  8. 
Graves  (gravz)  agr.  co.  W  Ky.  551  □  pop.  34,  X  Mayfield. 

Gravesend  (gravz'Snd')  part  of  Brooklyn  bor.  N.  Y.  city.  —  (gravz'Snd')  mun.  bor.  Kent 
co.  England,  on  right  bauk  Thames  riv.  pop.  28. 

Gravina  in  Puglia  (gra-ve'na  en  pool'ya)  comm.  Bari,  Italy,  on  Gravina  river,  pop.  20. 
Gray  (gra)  co.  S  W  Kan.  857  □  pop.  3,  X  Cimarron.  —  co.  N  W  Tex.  899  □  pop.  3,  X  Le- 
for8.  —  town,  Cumberland  co.  Me.  pop.  1.  —  cml.  &  mfg.  town,  dept.  Haute-Sa6ne, 
France,  on  Sa6ne  riv.  pop.  6,  comm.  7. 

Grayling  (gra'IYng)  vil.  X  of  Crawford  co.  Mich.  pop.  2. 

Grays  Harbor,  inlet,  ab.  15  in.  long,  of  the  Pacific  Ocean,  Chehalis  co.  Wash. 

Grayson  (gra'swn)  agr.  co.  W  cen.  Ky.  497  D  pop.  20,  X  Leitchfield.  —  agr.  co.  N  E  Tex. 

942  □  pop.  66,  X  Sherman.  —  co.  S  W  part  of  Va.  425  □  pop.  20,  X  Independence. 
Grays  Peak,  Col.  14,341  ft.  high,  Frout  Range,  Rocky  mts.  ab.  40  m.  W  by  S  of  Denver. 
Graysport  (graz'port)  town,  Grenada  co.  Mississippi,  pop.  1. 

Grays  Thurrock  (thQr'i/k)  town,  Essex  CO.  England,  on  Thames  river,  pop.  16. 
Grayville  (gra'vYl)  city,  Edwards  &  White  cos.  Illinois,  pop.  2. 

Grayvoron  (gri-vd'ron)  town,  Kursk  govt.  Russia,  37  m.  W  by  S  of  Byelgorod,  pop.  6. 
Graz  or  GratZ  (grats)  cml.  &  mfg.  city,  #  of  Styria,  Austria,  on  Mur  ri\  er,  pop.  152. 
Grazalema  (gra'tha-la'ina)  town,  Cadiz  prov.  Spain,  60  m.  E  N  E  of  Cadiz,  pop.  comm.  5. 
Great  Australian  Bight,  broad  bight  S  of  South  Australia  &  Western  Australia. 

Great  Barrier  Island  or  Otea(o-ta'a)  isl.  N  of  N.  Isl.  N.  Z.  in  Hauraki  gulf. 

Great  Barrier  Reef,  coral  reef  off  NE  coast  of  Australia,  l,~o0  m.  long. 

Great  Barrington  (b5r'Yng-twn)  mfg.  town,  Berkshire  co.  Massachusetts,  pop.  6. 

Great  Basin,  elevated  region  bet.  Wasatch  &  Sierra  Nevada  mts.  210,000  □  ;  no  drainage 
to  ocean  ;  most  of  Nevada  &  parts  of  Utah,  California,  Idaho,  Wyoming  &  Oregon. 
Great  Bear  Lake,  11,821  □  W  Northwest  Territories,  Canada.  r  , 

Great  Bend,  city,  X  of  Barton  co.  Kan.  on  Arkansas  riv.  pop.  o.  —  mfg.  bor.  Susquehanna 
co.  Pa.  about  40  m.  N  of  Scranton,  pop.  1.  ^  „  ... 

Great  Berkhampstead  (bSrk-liSm'stSd ;  biirk-)  urban  dist.  Hertfordsh.re,  Eng- pop-  7. 
Great  Britain  (brYt'’n)  largest  isl.  in  Europe,  comprising  England,  Wales,  and  Scotland, 
88  745  □  pop.  40,830.  See  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  (Gaz.). 
Great  Comoro  (k5m'6-ro)  Fr.  Grande-Comore  (graud'-ko'mor')  isl.  NW  of  Madagascar, 
444  □  pop.  58;  French.  .  ,  10 

Great  Crosby  (krSz'bi)  urban  dist.  Lancashire,  England,  pop.  Id. 

Great  Divide,  an  occasional  name  for  the  Rocky  Mountains. _ 


Grand  Canary.  =  Gran  Cana- 
ria.  ^ 

Grande-Comore.  See  Great 
Comoro.  [Lakes! 

Grand  Lakes.  See  SchoodicI 
Grand  Saint  Bernard.  See  Saint 


Bernard. 

Grane.  See  Koweit. 

Granla.  La.  See  San  Ildefonso. 
GratlanopolU.  See  Grenoble. 
Gratz.  See  Graz. 

Graubiinden.  See  GRI90NS. 


Gravenhage.’s— .  See  Hague, 

The. 

Great  Bahama.  See  Bahama. 
Great  Belt.  See  Belt. 

Great  Driffield.  See  Driffield. 
Greater  Antilles.  See  West 


Greater  Punxsutawney  (puqk'sdb-tS'nY)  bor.  Jefferson  co.  Pa.  pop.  9. 

Great  Falls,  city,  X  of  Cascade  co.  Montana,  pop.  14. 

Great  Fish  River,  Cape  prov.  S  Africa  230  m.  long,  flows  into  Indian  ocean. 

Great  Harwood  (har'wood)  min.  urban  dist.  Lancashire,  England,  pop.  14. 

Great  IrgiZ  (Yr-gez')  riv.  Samara  govt.  Russia,  trib.  of  Volga. 

Great  Karimon  (ka're-mon)  isl.  Du.  E.  Iudies,  S  W  of  Singapore,  44  □. 

Great  Russia,  div.  ceu.  &  N  Russia  in  Europe,  fr.  Little  Russia  on  S  to  Arctic  ocean. 

Great  Salt  Lake,  Utah,  about  80  m.  long,  20  to  35  m.  wide,  greatest  depth  60  ft. 

Great  Slave  Lake,  10,719  □  Northwest  Territories,  Can.  300  m.  long,  about  60  m.  wide. 

Great  Slave  River,  300  m.  long,  flows  into  Great  Slave  lake,  Canada. 

Greco  Milanese  (gra'ko  ine'la-na'sa)  comm.  Milan  prov.  Lombardy,  Italy,  pop.  19. 

Greece  (gres)  Gr.  Hellas  (liel'ds),  kingdom,  S  Europe,  25,014  □  pop.  2,606,  #  Athens. 
See  LEGISLATURE,  ft.,  DRACHMA,  ft.  3,  LATIN  MONETARY  UNION,  DORIAN,  71 . ,  GREEK,  O.  & 
Ionian,  n. 

Greeley  (gre'lY)  co.  W  Kan.  770  □  pop.  1,  X  Tribune.  —  co.  cen.  Nebr.  571  □  pop.  8,  X 
Greeley.  —  mfg.  city,  X  of  Weld  co.  Col.  pop.  8. 

Green,  co.  S  cell.  Ky.  279  □  pop.  12,  X  Greensburg.  —  co.  SWis.  593 Dpop.  22,  X  Monroe. 

Green  and  Sea  Point,  town,  suburb  of  Capetown,  Cape  prov.  U.  of  S.  Africa,  pop.  9. 

Green  Bay,  part  of  Lake  Michigan,  extends  SW  into  Wis.  90  to  100  m.  long.  —  cml.  & 
mfg.  city,  X  of  Brown  co.  Wis.  pop.  25. 

Green  Brier,  riv.  ab.  175  m.  long,  Allegheny  mts.  W.  Va.  to  Kanawha  river. 

Greenbrier  (gren'bri/er)  co.  S  W.  Va.  998  □  pop.  25,  X  Lewisburg. 

Greencastle  (gren'kas7’!)  city,  X  of  Putnam  co.  Ind.  pop.  4;  De  Pauw  univ.— bor. Franklin 
co.  Pa.  pop.  2. 

Green  Cove  Springs,  town,  X  of  Clay  co.  Florida,  pop.  1. 

Greene,  co.  W  Ala.  635  □  pop.  23,  X  Eutaw.—  co.  N  E  Ark.  561  □  pop.  24,  X  Paragould.— 
co.  N  E  cen.  Ga.  416  □  pop.  19,  X  Greensboro.  —  co.  W  Ill.  515  □  pop.  22,  X  Carroll¬ 
ton.  —  co.  S  W  Ind.  543  □  pop.  37,  X  Bloomfield.  —  co.  W  cen.  Io.  574  □  pop.  16,  X 
Jefferson.  —  co.  S  E  Miss.  710  □  pop.  6,  X  Leakesville.  —  co.  S  W  Mo.  667  □  pop.  64, 
X  Springfield.  —  co.  S  E  N.  Y.  643  □  pop.  30,  X  Catskill.  —  co.  E  cen.  N.  C.  252  □  pop. 
13,  X  Snow  Hill.  —  co.  S  W  O.  415  □  pop.  30,  X  Xenia.  —  co.  S  W  Pa.  574  □  pop.  29,  X 
Waynesburg.  —  co.  N  E  Tenn.  613  □  pop.  31,  X  Greeneville.  —  co.  N  cen.  Va.  155  □ 
pop.  7,  X  Standardsville.  —  town,  Butler  co.  Io.  pop.  1.  —  vil.  Cheuango  co.  N.Y.  pop.l. 

Greeneville  (gren'vYl)  town,  X  of  Greene  co.  Tennessee,  pop.  2. 

Greenfield,  city,  Greene  co.  Ill.  pop.  1.  —  mfg.  city,  X  of  Hancock  co.  Ind.  pop.  4. — 
town,  X  of  Adair  co.  Io.  pop.  1.  —  mfg.  town,  X  of  Franklin  co.  Mass.  pop.  10.  —  city,  X 
of  Dade  co.  Mo.  pop.  1.  —  vil.  Highland  co.  O.  pop.  4.  —  town,  Weakley  co.  Tenn.  pop.  2. 

Green  Island,  vil.  Albany  co.  N.  Y.  on  isl.  ill  Hudson  riv.  bet.  Troy  &  Watervliet,  p.  5. 

Green  Lake,  co.  cell.  Wis.  360  □  pop.  15,  X  Green  Lake  (formerly  called  Dartford). 

Greenland  (gren'land)  Dan.  Gronland  (grQn'l&n')  isl.  N  E  of  North  America,  849,400  □ ; 
belongs  to  Denmark.  —  Danish  colony,  S  W  part  of  Greenland  isl.  34,015  □  pop.  13,  # 
of  N  div.  Godhaven,  of  S  div.  Godthaab. 

Greenlee  (gren'le)  co.  S  E  Ariz.  2,841  □  pop.  (est.)  15,  X  Clifton. 

Green  Mountains,  Vt. ;  Mt.  Mansfield,  4,364  ft.  the  highest. 

Greenock  (gren'*7k;  grSn'-)  spt.  pari.  &  mun.  burgh,  Renfrewshire,  Scotland,  pop.  75. 

Green'port,  vil.  Suffolk  co.  New  York,  pop.  3. 

Green  River,  riv.  Ill.  120  m.  long,  Lee  co.  to  Rock  riv.  —  riv.  Ky.  350  m.  long,  to  Ohio 
riv.  near  Evansville,  Ind.  —  riv.  Wyo.  &  Ut.  750  m.  long,  Wind  River  mts.  to  Colorado 
river.  —  town,  X  of  Sweetwater  co.  Wyo.  pop.  1. 

Greensboro  (grenz'bur-o)  town,  X  of  Hale  co.  Ala.  pop.  2.  —  city,  X  of  Greene  co.  Ga. 
pop.  2.  —  city,  X  of  Guilford  co.  N.  C.  pop.  16. 

Greensburg  (grenz'bfirg)  city,  X  of  Decatur  co.  Ind.  pop.  5.  —  city,  X  of  Kiowa  co. 
Kan.  pop.  1.  —  bor.  X  of  Westmoreland  co.  Pa.  pop.  13. 

Greensville  (greuz'vYl)  co.  S  Va.  307  □  pop.  12,  X  Emporia 

Green'town,  town,  Howard  co.  Ind.  10  m.  E  of  Kokomo,  pop.  1. 

Green'tree,  bor.  Allegheny  co.  Pennsylvania,  pop.  1. 

Greenup  (gren'up)  co.  NE  Ky.  346 □  pop.  18,  X  Greenup.  —  vil.  Cumberland  co.  Ill.  pop.l. 

Greenville  (gren'vYl)  co.  NWS.  C.  761  □  pop.  68,  X  Greenville.  —  city,  X  of  Butler  co. 
Ala.  pop.  3.  —  city,  X  of  Bond  co.  Ill.  pop.  3.  —  city,  X  of  Muhlenberg  co.  Ky.  pop.  2.  — 
town,  Piscataquis  co.  Me.  pop.  1.  —  city,  Montcalm  co.  Mich.  pop.  4.  —  city,  X  of  Wash¬ 
ington  co.  Miss.  pop.  10.  —  town,  X  of  Pitt  co.  N.  C.  pop.  4.  —  town,  Hillsborough  co. 
N.  H.  pop.  1.  —  city,  X  of  Darke  co.  O.  pop.  6.  —  bor.  Mercer  co.  Pa.  pop.  6.  —  city, 
X  of  Greenville  co.  S.  C.  pop.  16.  —  city,  X  of  Hunt  co.  Tex.  pop.  9. 

Greenwich  (grSn'Ych  ;  gren'Ych  ;  gren'wYch)  bor.  Fairfield  co.  Conn.  pop.  4.—  {pron. 
gren'wYch)  vil.  Washington  co.  N.  Y.  pop.  2.  —  {pron.  grYn'Yj)  met.  bor.  part  of  London, 
England,  pop.  96;  observatory  lat.  51°  28/  38"  N,  Ion.  0°  O'  0".  See  Greenwich,  n.,  longi¬ 
tude,  7i.,  prime  meridian,  date  line. 

Green'WOOd,  CO.  SE  Kan.  1,158  □  pop.  16,  X  Eureka.  —  co.  W  S.  C.  508  □  pop.  34,  X 
Greenwood  —town,  a  X  of  Sebastian  co.  Ark.  pop.  1.— town,  Johnson  co.  Ind.  pop.  2* 

—  city,  X  of  Leflore  co.  Miss.  pop.  6.  —  town,  X  of  Greenwood  co.  S.  C.  pop.  7. 

Greer  (grer)  co.  S  W  Okla.  644  □  pop.  16,  X  Mangum.  —  town,  Greenville  and  Spartan¬ 
burg  cos.  S.  C.  pop.  2. 

Gregg  (greg)  co.  N  E  Tex.  312  □  pop.  14,  X  Longview. 

Gregory  (grSg'o-rY)  co.  S  S.  Dak.  1,032 Op.  13,  X  Fairfax,  —  city,  Gregory  co.  S.  Dak.  p.l. 

Gregory,  Lake,  shallow,  salt  lake,  South  Australia,  lat.  29°  20'  S,  Ion.  139°  60'  E. 

Greifenberg  (grl'fen-bSrK)  town,  Pomerania  prov.  Prussia,  pop.  8. 

Greifenhagen  (gri'fen-ha'gfn)  town,  Pomerania  prov.  Prussia,  pop.  7. 

Grelfswald  (grifs'valt/)  town, Pomerania  prov.  Prus.  19  m.  SE  of  Stralsund,  pop.  25. 

Greiz  (grits)  town,  cen.  Germany,  #  of  Reuss-Greiz  principality,  pop.  23. 

Grenada  (gre-na'dd)  co.  N  cell.  Miss.  442  □  pop.  16.  —  city,  its  X  pop.  3.  —  (gre-na'da) 
one  of  the  Windward  isls.  (133  □  pop.  67),  with  Grenadines  a  Br.  col.  #  St.  George’s. 

Grenadines  (grSu'a-denz')  group  of  isls.  Br.  W.  Indies,  lat.  12°  30'  to  13°  N,  attached  to 
Grenada  and  St.  Vincent. 

Gronelle  (gre-ngl')  vil.  suburb  of  Paris,  France;  artesian  well,  1,797  ft.  deep. 

Grenoble  (grS-no'b’l)  anc.  Cu'laro,  later  Gra'tianop'olis,  cml.  &  mfg.  city,  #  of  dept. 
Is£re,  France,  on  Isere  river,  pop.  62,  communal  pop.  77. 

Grenville  (grSn'vYl)  co.  Victoria,  Australia,  pop.  43. 

Gressenich  (grSs'e-nYK)  min.  &  mfg.  vil.  Rhine  Prov.  Prussia,  pop.  comm.  5. 

Gretna  Green,  vil.  Dumfriesshire,  Scotland.  See  Gretna  Green  marriage. 

Greve  (grg'va)  comm.  Florence  prov.  Tuscany,  Italy,  pop.  14. 

Grey,  co.  Ontario  prov.  Canada,  on  Georgian  bay,  X  Owen  Sound.  —  co.  South  Australia, 
Australia,  pop.  13.  —  co.  South  Island,  New  Zealand,  pop.  14. 

Greybeard  (gra'berd')  mt.  Buncombe  co.  N.  C.  5,448  ft.  high. 

Greybull  River  (gra'bdbl/)  riv.  Wyo.  100  m.  long,  flows  N  E  into  Bighorn  river. 

Greylock  (gra'ISk')  mt.  Berkshire  co.  Mass,  highest  in  state,  3,535  ft. 

Grey  Lynn,  borough,  North  Island,  Newr  Zealand,  suburb  of  Auckland,  pop.  7. 

Greymouth  (gra'mouth)  spt.  borough.  Grey  co.  New  Zealand,  pop.  5. 

Grezzana  (grgt-sii/na)  comm.  Verona  prov.  Venetia,  Italy,  pop.  6. 

Gries  (gre;  gres)  mt.&pass  in  Alps,  between  Piedmont  (Italy)  and  Valais  (Switzerland). 

—  comm.  Tirol,  Austria,  pop.  6;  health  resort. 

Griesheim  (gres'him)  vil.  Hesse-Nassau,  Prussia,  on  Main  riv.  pop.  comm.  12.  —  mkt.  vil. 
Starkenbnrg  prov.  Hesse,  Germany,  pop.  7. 

Griffin  (grYf'Yn)  city,  X  of  Spalding  co.  Georgia,  pop.  7. 

Griffith  Mountain  (grYf'Yth)  mt.  Clear  Creek  co.  Col.  height,  11,273  ft. 

Griggs  i  grYgz)  co.  E  N.  Dak.  717  □  pop.  6,  X  Cooperstown. 

Griggs'ville,  city,  Pike  co.  Ill.  pop.  1. 

Grigoriopol  (gre-go-re-6'pol-y’)  town,  Kherson  govt.  Russia,  on  Dniester  river,  pop.  7. 

Grijalva  (gre-hal'va ;  189)  riv.  325  m.  long,  Guatemala  &  Mexico,  to  Gulf  of  Campeche. 

Grimes  (grimz)  co.  E  cen.  Tex.  812  □  pop.  21,  X  Anderson. 

Grimma  (grYm'a)  min.  town,  Saxony  kingdom,  Ger.  16  m.  S  E  of  Leipzig,  pop.  11. 

Grimsby  (grYmz'bY)  spt.  county  bor.  Lincolnshire,  England,  15  m.  SE  of  Hull,  pop.  76. 

Grimsel  (grYm'zel)  pass,  Bernese  Alps,  Switzerland,  altitude  over  7,100  ft. 

Grindelwald  (grYn'del-valt')  vil.  Bern  canton,  Switzerland,  pop.  comm.  4. 

Grinnell  (grY-nSl')  city,  Poweshiek  co.  Io.  pop.  5. 


Indies. 

Great  Kanawha.  See  Kanawha. 
Great  Karoo. See  K  a  roo,Great. 
Great  Miami.  See  Miami. 
Great  Ouse.  See  Ouse. 

Great  Rann  of  Cutch.  See 


Cutch,  Rann  of. 

Great  Riukiu.  See  Okinawa. 
Great  Sandy  Island.  See  Fra¬ 
ser  Island. 

Great  Sangl.  See  Sangi  Is¬ 
lands. 


Great  Yarmouth.  See  Yar¬ 
mouth,  Great. 

Greyerz  or  Greierz.  See  Gruy- 

erk. 

Greytown.  See  San  Juan  del 

Norte. 


ale  senate  care,  ftm,  Sccount,  arm,  ask,  sof&;  eve,  event,  end,  recent,  maker;  Ice,  ill;  old,  obey,  6rb,  ftdd,  soft,  cSnnect;  use,  unite,  urn,  up,  circus,  menu ; 
food,  f  o“ot;' out,  oil;  chair ;  go ;  sing,  iqk ;  then,  thin  ;  nature,  verdure  (250) ;  K  =  cli  inG.  ich,  ach  (144);  boN  ;  yet;  zh=z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Guide. 
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Grinnell  Land,  cen.  part  of  Ellesmere  isl.  See  Ellesmere  ( Gaz .). 

Griqualand  East  (gre'kwd-l£nd)  dependency,  Cape  prov.  U.  of  S.  Af.  7,594  □  pop.  249. 
Grlqualand  West,  diet.  Cape  prov.  U.  of  S.  Af.  15,077  □  pop.  125;  rich  diamond  mines. 
Gris-Nez,  Cape  (gre'-na')  in  dept.  Pas-de-Calais,  Fr. ;  point  nearest  to  Gt.  Britain. 
Grisons  (gre'zbN')  Ger.  Graubiinden  (grou'bun'd^njmost  E  canton,  Switzerland,  2,754  □ 
pop.  120,  #  Chur. 

Griswold  (grTz'wuld)  town,  New  London  co.  Connecticut,  pop.  4. 

Grivegnee  (gre'yS'nya')  mfg.  comm.  Belgium,  suburb  of  Liege,  pop.  12. 

Grlzzana  (gret-sii'na)  comm.  Bologna  prov.  Emilia,  Italy,  pop.  5. 

Grizzly  Peak,  mt.  Sa watch  range,  Col.  13,950  ft.  high. 

GrocllOW  (gro'Kdof)  vil.  Poland,  Russia  ;  battle  in  Polish  rev.  1831. 

Grodek  (grdo'dSk)  comm.  E  Galicia,  Austria,  pop.  13. 

Grodner  (grdt'ner)  remarkable  valley,  Tiro),  Austria,  18  m.  long. 

Grodno  (grdd'nb)  govt.  Russia  in  Europe,  14,890  □  pop.  1,974.  —  its  #  pop.  53. 
Groesbeck  (gros'bek)  city,  X  of  Limestone  co.  Tex.  40  m.  S  of  Corsicana,  pop.  1. 
Groesbeek  (groos'bak'  ;  172)  vil.  &  comm.  Gelderland,  Netherlands,  pop.  comm.  7. 
Groltzscll  (groitsh)  town,  Saxony  kingdom,  Germany,  pop.  0. 

Groix  (grwa)  isl.  dept.  Morbihan,  France,  in  Bay  of  Biscay,  0  □  pop.  0. 

Gronau  (gro'nou)  town,  Westphalia,  Prussia,  pop.  10. 

Grongar  Hill  (groq'gar)  hill,  Carmarthenshire,  Wales  ;  celebrated  by  John  Dyer. 
Groningen  (gro'ning-en  ;  172)  Fr.  Groningue  (gro'nSNg')  prov.  Netherlands,  887  □  pop. 

328.  —  town  &  comm,  its  #,  pop.  comm.  75. 

Gronsund  (grlin'sdon')  channel  between  Falster  &  Moeu  isls.  Denmark. 

Groote  Eylandt  (gro'te  Plant)  isl.  in  W  Carpentaria  gulf,  Northern  Ter.  Australia,  950  □. 
Grootsgast  (gro'te-gast'  ;  172)  vil.  &  comm.  Groningen,  Netherlands,  pop.  comm.  6. 
Gropparello  (grop'pa-rSl'lo)  comm.  Piacenza  prov.  Emilia,  Italy,  pop.  0. 

Grossa  (gros'sa)  or  Lunga  (loorj'ga)  Austrian  isl.  27  m.  long,  in  Adriatic  sea. 
Grossbeeren  (gros'ba'ren)  vil.  near  Berlin,  Prussia,  pop.  2;  battle  1813. 

Grosse  Isle  (gros'  el')  isl.  8  m.  long  in  Detroit  riv.,  Mich.;  summer  resort. 

Grossenhaln  (gros'en-lniP)  town,  Saxony,  Prussia,  19  m.  N  N  W  of  Dresden,  pop.  12. 
GrossetetO  Bayou  (gros'tat'  bi'oo)  La.  flows  into  Plaquemine  bayou. 

GrossetO  (gros-sa'to)  prov.  Tuscany,  Italy,  1,738  □  pop.  147.  —  its  #  pop.  comm.  12. 
Gross— Glockner  (gros/-glok'ner)  mt.  in  Tirol,  Salzburg,  &  Carinthia,  Austria,  12,455  ft. 
Grossgorchen  (gros'-gQr'sh^n)  vil.  Saxony  prov.  Prussia,  nearLiitzen;  battle,  often  called 
Liitzen,  May  2,  1813. 

Gross-Llchterfelde  (-ltK'ter-fgl'de)  officially  Berlin-Lichterfelde,  commune,  Bran¬ 
denburg,  Prussia,  suburb  of  Berlin,  pop.  43. 

Oross-Meseritsch  (gros'-ma'zer-Tcli)  town,  Moravia,  Austria,  pop.  comm.  5. 
Gross-Moyeuvre  (-mwa'yfi'vr’)  mill.  &  mfg.  vil.  Lorraine,  Germany,  pop.  10. 
Gross-Ottersleben  (-ot'ers-la'ben)  mfg.  vil.  Saxony,  Prussia,  pop.  7. 

Gross  Point  (gros)  vil.  Cook  co.  Illinois,  pop.  1. 

Grossrohrsdorf  (gros'rfirs'dbrf)  comm.  Saxony  kingdom,  Germany,  pop.  8. 
Gross-Salze  (-zal'tse)  town,  Saxony  prov.  Prussia,  pop.  9. 

Gross-Schonau  (-shtin'ou')  comm.  Saxony  kingdom,  Germany,  pop.  8. 

Gross-StrehlitZ  (-sthra'ITts)  town,  Silesia,  Prussia,  pop.  6. 

Gro3  Ventre  (gro  vgn't’r)  riv.  100  m.  long,  Wyo.  flows  into  Snake  river. 

Groton  (gr5t'ftn)  bor.  New  London  co.  Conn.  p.  2.  —  town,  Middlesex  co.  Mass.  p.  2.  —  vil. 

Tompkins  co.  N.  Y.  p.  1.  —  city,  Brown  co.  S.  Dak.  p.  1.  —  town,  Caledonia  co.  Vt.  p.  1. 
Grottaglid  (grot-tal'ya)  town,  Lecce  prov.  Italy,  11  m.  E  NEof  Taranto,  pop.  comm.  12. 
Grottaminarda  (grot'tii-me-nar'da)  comm.  Avellino  prov.  Campania,  Italy,  pop.  5. 
Grotte  (grot'ta)  comm.  Girgenti  prov.  Sicily,  Italy,  9  m.  N  E  of  Girgenti,  pop.  10. 
Grotteria  (grot'ta-re'a)  comm.  Reggio  di  Calabria  prov.  Italy,  pop.  (5. 

Grove  City,  bor.  Mercer  co.  Pennsylvania,  pop.  4. 

Groveland  (grov'land)town,  Essex  co.  Massachusetts,  pop.  2. 

Grozny  (grOz'n!)  town,  Terek  ter.  N.  Caucasia,  Russia,  on  Sunzha  river,  pop.  9. 
Gruinard  (gren'drd)  bay,  N  W  coast  Ross  &  Cromarty  co.  Scotland. 

Grumo  Appula  (groo'mo  ap-poo'la)  town,  Bari  prov.  Apulia,  Italy,  pop.  comm.  10. 
Gnimo  Nevano  (na-va'no)  comm.  Naples  prov.  Campania,  Italy,  pop.  6. 

Griina  (grii'nii)  vil.  Saxony  kingdom,  Germany,  pop.  6. 

Griinberg  (griin'bSrK)  town,  Silesia  prov.  Prussia,  pop.  23. 

Grundy  (grim'd!)  co.  N  E  Ill.  433  □  pop.  24,  X  Morris.  —  co  N  E  cen.  Io.  501  □  pop.  14, 
X  Grundy  Center,  pop.  1.  —  co.  N  Mo.  433  □  pop.  17,  X  Trenton.  —  co.  cen.  Tenn.  375  □ 
pop.  8,  X  Altainont. 

Grundy  Center,  town,  X  of  Grundy  co.  Iowa,  pop.  1. 

Griitli  (griit'le)  meadow,  Uri  canton,  Switzerland  ;  independence  planned,  1307. 

Gruyfere  (gru'ySr')  dist.  Freiburg  canton,  Switzerland,  192  □  pop.  25 ;  cheese. 

Gruyferes  (gripy&r')  Ger.  Greyerz  (gri'erts)  town,  Gruyeredist.  Switz.  p. comm. 2;  cheese. 
Guadalajara  (gwa/tha-la-lia'ra ;  146,  189)  prov.  cen.  Spain,  4.707  □  pop.  209.  —  its  # 
pop.  comm.  12,  on  Henares  riv.  —  mfg.  city,  #  of  Jalisco,  Mexico,  pop.  119. 
Guadalcanal  (gwa'thal-ka-nal' ;  146)  town,  Seville  prov.  Spain,  pop.  comm.  7. 
Guadalope  (gwa'tha-lo'pa  ;  146)  riv.  Aragon,  Spain,  93  m.  long. 

Guadalquivir  (gd'dal-kwiv'er  ;  Sp.  gwa-thakke-ver' ;  146)  anc.  B.e'tis,  riv.  S  Spain,  374 
m.  long,  to  Atlantic  ocean. 

Guadalupe  (gO'da-loop';  Sp.  gwii'feha-loo'pa ;  146)  riv.  Tex.  flows  into  San  Antonio  riv. 

—  co  E  N.  Mex.  3,987  □  pop.  11,  X  Santa  Rosa.  —  co.  S  cen.  Texas,  703  □  pop.  25, 
X  Seguiu.  —  ( pron .  gwa'feha-loo'pa)  town,  Zacatecas,  Mexico.  —  Mountains,  range,  N. 
M.  &  Tex.  —  or  Sierra  de  Guadalupe  (sySr'rada  gwa'tha-loo'pa)  range,  Spain,  mostly 
in  Caceres  prov.  ;  highest,  Cabeza  del  Moro,  5,110  ft. 

Guadalupe  Hidalgo  (gwa'tha-loo'pa  e-thal'go ;  Angl.  gO'dd-loop' h!-d51'go ;  146)  city, 
Federal  District,  Mexico,  pop.  12  ;  treaty  1848. 

Guadalupe  y  Calvo  (gwa'feha-loo'pa  e  kiil'vo ;  146)  town,  Chihuahua,  Mexico,  pop.  6. 
Guadarrama.  Sierra  de  (sySr'ra  da  gwa'febar-ra'ma)  mt.  range,  central  Spain  ;  highest 
point,  Pico  de  Pehalara  {pron.  pe'ko  da  pa'nya-la'ra),  7,890  ft. 

Guadeloupe  fgfi'de-loop')  Fr.  W.  Ind.  colony,  consisting  of  Guadeloupe  proper,  Grande- 
Terre,  Marie-Galante,  La  D^sirade,  Saint-Bartludemy,  Les  Saintes,  &  part  of  Saint- 
Martin,  687  □  pop.  212,  %  Basse-Terre.  —  two  isls.  of  above  col.  separated  by  narrow 
channel,  Guadeloupe  proper  &  Grande-Terre,  583  □  pop.  183.  —  proper,  or  Basse- 
Terre  (bas'-tfcr')  364  □  pop.  83. 

Guadlana  (Sp.  gwa'the-a'na ;  Pg.  gwa'de-a'na  ;  146)  anc.  A'nas,  riv.  Spain  &  Portugal, 
515  m.  long,  to  Mediterranean  sea. 

Guadix  (gwa-feheli' ;  146,  262)  city,  Granada  prov.  Spain,  25  m.  E  N  E  of  Granada,  pop.  14. 
Guaduas  ( g wa'd was ;  146)  tn.Guaduas  prov. Cundinamarca  dept.  Colombia,  p.  mun.  dist.  10. 
Guafo  (gwii'fo)  orHuafO  (hwa'fo)  isl.  Pac.  ocean,  off  coast  Chile,  S.  America. 
Gualaneco  (gwka-na'ko)  isl.  group,  W  coast  of  S  Chile,  S.  America. 

Guainla  (gwi'nya ;  -ne'a)  riv.  upper  part  Rio  Negro,  Colombia  &  Venezuela,  S.  Amer. 
Guaira,  La  (lii  gwl'ra)  spt.  town,  Federal  Dist.  Venezuela,  8  m.  N  of  Caracas,  pop.  12. 
Gualdo  Tadino  (gwiil'do  ta-de'no)  comnj.  Perugia  prov.  Italy,  pop.  10. 

Gualeguay  (gwaGa-gwi')  town,  Entre  Rios  prov.  Argentina,  S.  America,  pop.  11. 
Gualeguaychti  (gwa'lS-gwi-choo')  cml.  town,  Entre  Rios  prov.  Argentina,  pop.  13. 
Gualtieri  (gwal-tyS're)  comm.  Reggio  nell’  Emilia,  Italy,  on  Po  river,  pop.  6.  ^ 

Guam  (gwam)  or  Guahan  (gwa-lian')  largest  of  Mariana  isls.  210  □  p.  13,  %  Agana;  U.  S.  A. 
Guamo  (gwa'mo)  town,  Guamo  prov.  Tolima  dept.  Colombia,  pop.  with  dist.  15. 

Guana,  Great  (gwa'na)  isl.  W.  Indies,  E  of  Little  Abaco,  Bahama  islands. 

Guanabacoa  (gwa'na-ba-ko'a ;  133)  dist.  (pop.  25)  &  city  (pop.  14)  Havana  prov.  Cuba. 
Guanacaste  ( g  w  a' na-kas  'ta )  prov.  Costa  Rica,  Cen.  Am.  pop.  33,  #  Liberia. 

Guanacevi  (gwa'na-sa-ve' ;  134)  min.  town,  Durango,  Mexico,  pop.  7. 

Guanahani  (gwa'na-ha'ne)  native  name  of  isl.  on  which  Columbus  first  landed;  now  gen¬ 
erally  identified  with  Watling  island,  Bahamas. 

Guanajay  (gwa'na- hi' ;  189)  dist.  (pop.  15)  &  city  (pop.  6)  Pinar  del  Rio  prov.  Cuba. 
Guanajuato  (gwa/na-hwa'to ;  189)  state,  Mexico,  10,951  □  pop.  1,082;  rich  in  mines. 

—  city,  its  #  pop.  36 ;  about  6,700  feet  above  sea. 

Guanaparo  (gwa/na-pa'ro)  riv.  Venezuela,  S.  America,  230  m.  long. 

Guanare  (gwa-na'ra)  town,  #  of  Portuguesa  state,  Venezuela,  S.  America,  pop.  9. 
Guanica  (gwa-ne'kii)  spt.  vil.  Aquadilla  dept.  S  Porto  Rico,  p.  2;  U.  S.  troops  landed  1898. 
Guantanamo  (gwan-ta'na-mo)  dist.  (pop.  43)  &  city  (pop.  15)  on  Guantanamo  bay,  Oriente 


Guapay  (gwa-pi')  or  Rio  Grande,  riv.  Bolivia,  South  America  ;  trib.  of  Mainor6  river. 
Guaporb  (gwa'pfc-ra')  riv.  bet.  Matto  Grosso  (Brazil)  &  El  Beni  (Bolivia),  to  Mamorb  river. 
Guaranda  (gwa-ran'da)  city,  #  of  Bolivar  prov.  Ecuador,  S.  America,  pop.  5. 

Guaratiba  (gwa'ra-te'ba)  town,  Rio  de  Janeiro  state,  Brazil,  pop.  13. 

Guaratingueta  (gwa'ra-teN'ga-ta')  town,  Sao  Paulo  state,  Brazil,  pop.  dist.  31. 

Guarda  (gwiir'da)  dist.  Beira  prov.  Portugal,  2,117  Dpop.  272.  —  its  #  pop.  5. 
Guardafui,  Cape  (gwar'da-fwe')  anc.  Aro'mata,  E  Africa,  S  of  Gulf  of  Aden,  in  51°  27'  E. 
Guardia  (gwar'dya ;  146)  coast  town,  Pontevedra  prov.  Spain,  pop.  comm.  7. 
Guardiagrele  (gwai-/dya-gra'la)  town,  Chieti  prov.  Abruzzi  e  Molise,  Italy,  p.  comm.  10. 
Guardia  Sanframondi  (saiUfrii-mon'de)  comm.  Benevento  prov.  Campania,  Italy,  pop.  5. 
Guareiia  (gwii-ra'nya)  town,  Badajoz  prov.  Spain,  pop.  comm.  8. 

Guarico  (gvva're-ko)  riv.  Venezuela,  S.  Am.  flows  into  branch  of  Apure  river.  —  state,  N 
Venezuela,  25,637  □  pop.  184,  #  Calabozo. 

Guarne  (gwar'na)  town,  Antioquia  dept.  Colombia,  S.  America,  pop.  mun.  dist.  6. 
Guascama,  Punta  (poon'ta  gwiis-ka'ma)  headland,  S  Cauca  department,  Colombia. 
Guastalla  (gwas-tiil'la)  ft.  town,  Reggio  nell’  Emilia  prov.  Italy,  pop.  comm.  12. 
Guatavita  (gwa'ta-ve'ta)  lake,  9  m.  long,  Cundinamarca  dept.  Colombia. 

Guatemala  (gwi^ta-ma'la)  republic,  Ceil.  America,  48,290  □  pop.  1,992.  —  city,  its  #  & 
#  of  Guatemala  dept.  pop.  125  ;  4,850  ft.  above  sea. 

Guaviare  (gwa-vya'ra)  riv.  Colombia,  S.  Am.  450  m.  to  Orinoco  river. 

Guayac&n  (gwFa-kan')  vil.  near  Coquimbo,  Chile;  rich  copper  mines. 

Guayama  (gwi-a'ma)  dept.  S  W  Porto  Rico,  p.  112.  —  mun.  (p.  17)  &  town  (p.  8),  its  #. 
Guayanilla  (gwPa-nel'ya  ;  195)  mun.  (pop.  10)  &  town  (pop.  1)  Ponce  dept.  Porto  Rico. 
Guayaquil  (gwl'a-kel')  city,  #  of  Guayas  prov.  Ecuador,  South  America,  pop.  75. 
Guayaquil,  Gulf  of,  on  coast  of  Ecuador,  South  America. 

Guayas  (gwl'iis)  riv.  Ecuador,  Andes  to  Gulf  of  Guayaquil.  —  prov.  Ecuador,  S.  America, 
11,504  □  pop.  120,  #  Guayaquil. 

Guaymas  (gwi'mas)  spt.  city,  Sonora,  Mexico,  on  Gulf  of  California,  pop.  12. 

Guayra  (gwi'ra)  or  Sete  Quedas  (sa'tS  ka'dash)  cataract,  Parana  riv.  near  boundary  bet. 
Brazil  &  Paraguay. 

Guaytecas  (gwi-ta'kas)  group  of  isls.  coast  of  S  Chile,  S.  America. 

Gubbio  (goob'byo)  anc.  Eugu'bium,  Iqd'vium,  city,  Perugia  prov.  Italy,  pop.  comm.  27. 
See  Eugubine,  a. 

Guben  (goo'beu)  mfg.  town,  Brandenburg  prov.  Prussia,  pop.  39. 

Gudbrandsdal  (go'brans-diil')  valley,  Kristians  prov.  Norway,  100  m.  long. 

Guden  (goo'fehen)  riv.  80  m.  long,  Jutland  prov.  Denmark,  flows  into  the  Kattegat. 
Guelma  (gwel'ma)  town,  Constantine  dept.  Algeria,  38  m.  S  S  W  of  B6ne,  pop.  6,  comm.  11. 
Guelph  (gwSlf)  city,  X  of  Wellington  co.  Ontario  prov.  Canada,  pop.  15. 

Gubrande  (giPraNd')  town,  dept.  Loire-Inferieure,  France,  pop.  2,  comm.  7. 

Gubret  (ga'rS')  town,  #  of  dept.  Creuse,  France,  pop.  6,  comm.  8. 

Guernsey  (gQm'z!)  co.  E  O.  518  Dpop.  43,  X  Cambridge,  —  one of  the  Channel  isls.  17  m. 

N  W  of  Jersey,  25  □  pop.  with  Herm  and  Jethou,  45. 

Guerrara  (gbr-ra'ra)  cml.  town,  Gliardaia  ter.  S  Algeria,  pop.  6. 

Guerrero  (gSr-ra'roj  state,  Mexico,  on  Pacific  ocean,  25,282  □  pop.  594,  #  Cliilpancingo. 

—  city,  Tamaulipas,  Mexico,  pop.  3. 

Gueydan  (ga'don)  town,  Vermilion  par.  Louisiana,  pop.  1. 

Guglielmo  (gool-ybl'mo)  mt.  Brescia  prov.  Italy,  6,392  ft.  high,  near  Iseo  lake. 
Guglionesl  (gobPyo-ne'ze)  comm.  Campobasso  prov.  Abruzzi  e  Molise,  Italy,  pop.  7. 
Guiana(ge-ii'na)region,  S.  America,  incl.Brit.  Fr.  Dutch,  Brazilian,  &  Venezuelan  Guiana. 
Guienne  or  Guyenne  (ge'en')  old  prov.  S  W  France  ;  formerly  incl.  in  Aq'ui-taine'. 

Guia  (ge'a)  town,  Gran  Canaria,  Canary  isls.  pop.  comm.  6. 

Gtiija  (gwe'ha)  lake,  Salvador  &  Guatemala,  Cen.  America  ;  outlet  to  Pacific  oc. 
Guildford  (gil'ferd  ;  gild-)  mun.  bor.  X  of  Surrey  co.  England,  on  Wey  river,  pop.  24. 
Guilford  (gTl'ferd)  co.  N  N.  C.  691  □  pop.  60,  X  Greensboro.  —  town  &  bor.  New  Haven 
co.  Conn.  pop.  town  3,  bor.  2.  —  town,  Piscataquis  co.  Me.  pop.  2. 

Guiljugan  ( gel-hoo'gan)  pueblo,  Negros  Oriental  prov.  Philippine  islands,  pop.  14. 
Gitimar  (gwe'mar)  towm,  Tenerife,  Canary  isls.  pop.  comm.  6. 

Guimaraes  (ge'ma-rlNsh')  town,  Braga  dist.  Portugal,  pop.  8. 

Guimaras  (ge'ma-ras')  isl.  off  coast  of  Iloilo  prov.  Panay,  Phil.  isls.  228  □  pop.  21. 
Guimaras  strait,  strait  bet.  Negros  &  Guimaras  isls.  Phil,  islands. 

Guinea  (gTn'T)  coast  region,  W  Africa,  bet.  Senegal  riv.  &  Ger.  Southwest  Africa. 
Guinea,  Gulf  of,  on  W  coast  of  Africa,  bet.  6°  2 O'  N  &  1°  S. 

Guinegate  (gen'gat')  notv  Enguinegatte  (aiUgen'gat')  vil.  Pas-de-Calais  dept.  France. 

See  Battle  op  the  Spurs,  b 

Guinea  (gwe'nas)  dist.  &  city,  Havana  prov.  Cuba,  pop.  dist.  32,  city  8. 

Guinea  (gen)  town,  Pas-de-Calais  dept.  France,  pop.  3,  comm.  4.  See  Field  op  the 
Cloth  op  Gold. 

Guingamp  (gaN'gaN')  town,  dept.  C6tes-du-Nord,  France,  pop.  7,  comm.  9. 

Guinobatan  (ge/n6-ba'tan)  town  (p.  9)  &  pueblo  (p.  20),  Albay  prov.  Luzon,  Phil.  isls. 
Guipuzcoa  (ge-pooth'ko-a)  Basque  prov.  Sp.  728  □  pop.  227,  #  San  Sebastian. 

Giiira  (gwe'ra)  city,  Havana  prov.  Cuba,  pop.  6. 

Guisborough  (gTz'bur-o  ;  -bro)  town,  North  Riding,  Yorkshire,  England,  pop.  7. 

Guise  (giiez')  town  &  comm.  dept.  Aisne,  France,  on  Oise  river,  p.  8.  See  familist^be,  n. 
Gujarat  (gdoj'd-rat')  level  region,  N  of  Narbada  riv.  &  E  of  Rann  of  Cutch  &  Kathiawar, 
W  India,  bet.  23°25'&24°4>  N  &71°P&74°  V  E,  29,071  Dof  which  7,1680  are  Brit.  ter. 
Gujranwala  (gdoj'ran-wa'ld)  dist.  of  Lahore  div.  Br.  India,  3,198  □  p.  923.  —  its  #  p.  29. 
Gujrat  t  gdoj-rat')  dist.  of  Rawalpindi  div.  Punjab,  Br.  India,  2,051  □  pop.  746.  —  ft.  mfg. 
town,  its  #  pop.  19. 

Gtilek  Boghaz  (gii-lgk'  bo-gaz')  or  Ciliclan  Gates  (sT-lTsh'dn)  mt.  pass,  Bulgar  Dagh, 

Adana  vilayet,  S  E  Asia  Minor. 

Gulfport  (gulf'port)  city,  X  of  Harrison  co.  Miss,  on  Gulf  of  Mexico,  pop.  6. 

Gulf  Stream.  See  in  Vocab. 

Gulku  fgookkoo')  mt.  14,860  ft.  high,  W  S  W  of  Ghazni,  Afghanistan. 

Gull  Island,  isl.  E  end  Long  Island  sound,  N.  Y.  ;  fixed  light. 

Guma  (goo'ma)  town,  W  Chinese  Turkestan  (Sinkiang),  90  m.W  N  W  of  Khotan,  pop.  30. 
Gumbinnen  (gdom-bfn'en)  govt.  diet.  East  Prussia  prov.  Prussia,  Ger.  4,228  □  pop.  607. 

—  mfg.  town,  its  %  pop.  15. 

Gumma  (gdom'ma)  dist.  cen.  Honshu  isl.  Japan  2,425  □  pop.  913. 

Gummersbach  (goom'ers-baK)  tow  n,  Rhine  Prov.  Prussia,  28  m.  E  of  Cologne,  pop.  16. 
Gumtl  (gdom'te)  riv.  500  m.  long,  United  Provs.  British  India,  flows  into  Ganges  river. 
Gumuljlna  (gii-mul-je'na)  or  Gumiirjina  (-miir-)  town,  formerly  Turkish,  ab.  70  m.  S  TV 
of  Adrianople  &  ab.  15  m.  N  of  the  jEgean  sea,  pop.  8. 

Gumiish  Khana  (gii'mush'  Ka-na')  town,  Trebizond  vilayet,  Turkey  in  Asia,  pop.  3. 
Gunbower  (gun'bou-er)  co.  Victoria,  Australia,  pop.  9. 

Giinnlgfeld  (gun'TK-fglt)  vil.  Westphalia,  Prussia,  pop.  10. 

Gunnison  (gun'T-siin)  co.  W  Col.  3,179  □  pop.  6.  —  its  X  pop.  1.  —  riv.  Col.  200  m.  long, 
flows  through  deep  canons  into  Grand  river. 

Gunpowder  River,  riv.  Md.  flow’8  S  and  S  E  into  Chesapeake  bay. 

Guns  (giins)  Hung.  Koszeg  (kfi'sSg)  town  with  magistracy,  Vas  co.  Hungary,  pop.  8. 
Guns  Island  (gunz)  isl.  Down  co.  Ulster,  Ireland. 

Guntersville  (gun'terz-vll)  town,  X  of  Marshall  co.  Alabama,  pop.  1. 

Guntramsdorf  (gobn'trams-dorf)  comm.  Lower  Austria,  pop.  5. 

Guntur  (g66n-tobr')  dist.  of  Madras  pres.  Br.  India,  5,733  □  pop.  1,698.  —  its  #  pop.  31. 
Guntur  (goon-tobr')  Du.  Goentoer  (gdbn-toor')  volcano,  7,360  ft.  high,  Preanger,  Java. 
Gurabo  (goo-ra'bo;  133)  mun.  (pop.  11)  &  town  (pop.  2)  N  E  Guayama  dept.  Porto  Rico. 
Gurage  (gd6-ra'ga)  country,  S  of  Shoa,  Abyssinia,  Africa. 

Gurahumora  (goo'ra-hdo-mS'ra)  comm.  Bukowina,  Austria,  pop.  5. 

Gurara  (gdo-ra'ra)  oasis  and  salt  lake,  Sahara,  S  W  of  Algeria. 

Gurdaspur  ( gobr'das'poor')  dist.  of  Lahore  div.  Punjab,  Br.|India,  1,889  Op.  837.— its  #p.6. 
Gurdon  (gQr'dwn)  town,  Clark  co.  Ark.  15  m.  SS  W  of  Arkadelphia,  pop.  1. 

Gurgaon  (goor-goun')dist.  Ambaladiv.  Punjab,  Br.  India,  1 ,984 □  pop.  643.  — its  #  pop.  5. 
Gurgueia  (goor-ga'ya)  riv.  375  m.  long,  Piauhy  state,  Brazil,  to  Parnahyba  river. 

Gurin  (goo'ren)  town,  Adamawa,  Kamerun,  20  m.  E  S  E  of  Yola,  pop.  12. 

Gurk  (gdork)  two  rivs.  of  Austria,  branches  of  Drave  and  Save  rivers. 

Gurnet  Point  (gOr'ngt)  N  side  of  Plymouth  harbor,  Mass.  ;  2  fixed  lights. 

Gurupy  (goo'roo-pe')  riv.  bet.  Para  &  Maranliao  states,  Brazil,  flows  N  into  Atlantic  oc. 


Oronland.  See  Greenland. 

Groes-Kokelburg.  See  Nagy- 
KOkOlO. 


Gross-Stefleledorf. 

See  Rima- 

RAD. 

Guatemala  Antigua  See  An- 

Gujerat. 

Var.  of  Gu.jarat.  1 

SZOMBAT. 

Grubeshov.  See  Hrubieszow. 

tioua. 

Gumal. 

See  Gomal. 

GrosBwardeln.  See 

Naoy-Va- 

Guahan.  See  Guam. 

Guelderland.  See  Gelderland. 

Gumry. 

See  Aleksandropol.  j 

I  Qumiiijlna.  See  GuMfiLJiNA. 

I  Gunduk  Var.  of  Gandak. 


□  means  square  miles  ;  #,  capital ;  X,  co.  seat;  agr., agricultural ;  cml.,  commercial ;  mfg.,  manufacturing;  min.,  mining;  spt.,  seaport ;  tp.,  township  ;  vil.,  village. 
Population  is  given  in  nearest  thousands:  2  =  1,500  to  2,499  ;  3  2,500  to  3,499,  etc. ;  less  than  1,000  not  given.  See  Abbreviations ,  p.  2379. 


A  PRONOUNCING  GAZETTEER. 


Guryev  (goor'yef) town,  Uralsk  govt.  Russiaiu  Asia,  on  Ural  riv.  nearCasDian  sea  non  fi 
Gusharbrum  (gooah'ar-brdom'j  peak,  Himalayas,  N  Kashmir,  26,355  it  high  ’ 
Guspini  (goos-pe'ne)  comm.  Cagliari  prov.  Sardinia,  Italy,  pop.  8.  ' 

Gussago  (goos-sa'go)  comm.  Brescia  prov.  Lombardy,  Italy,  pop  5 
gyftr°W  (t!Us'tro)  mfg.  town,  Mecklenburg-Schwerin,  Germany,  pop.  18. 

Guta  (goo'tO)  town,  Komarom  co.  Hungary,  pop.  comm.  9. 

«^wre?I°,h^wt?!S  l5)otmn  &  c'om-m:  Westphalia.  Prussia,  pop.  comm.  18. 

<*«?*•  (gutli  ri)  co.  S  Ween.  lo.595  □  pop.  IT,  X  Guthrie  Center,  pop.  1.  —  city,  Todd 
co.  Ky.  pop.  1.  city,  X  of  Logan  co.  &  former  #  of  Okla.  pop.  12. 

Guthrie  Center,  town,  X  of  Guthrie  co.  Io  pop  1 

c‘tfe  f°-  Io-  P°P-  2-  ~  town,  Hudson  co.  N.  J.  pop.  6. 

Guyandot  igi  au-dSt')  riv.  S  W  W.  Va.  flows  into  Ohio  riv.  atGuyaudot.  —  town,  Cabell 

CO.  W  •  V  a.  2. 

Guymon  (gl'mon)  city,  X  of  Texas  co.  Oklahoma,  pop.  1. 

Mount  (ge'yo)  peak,  Rocky  mts.  Col.  13,565  ft.  high.  —  peak,  Grafton  co.  N.  H 
4,o8J  ft.  high.  —  peak,  Smoky  mts.  Tenn.  6,63G  ft.  high. 

Guysborough  (glz'bur-S)  co.  NE  Nova  Scotia.  —  its  X  pop.  2. 

Gwadar  (gwii'dar)  port,  SW  coast  of  Br.  Baluchistan,  pop.  4 

Gwalior  (gwiMe-Sr)  native  state,  Central  India,  25,041  □  pop.  2,933,  #  Lashkar.  —  city 
Gwalior  state,  at  foot  of  celebrated  fort;  the  name  is  commonly  applied  to  the  citv  of 
Lashkar,  2  m.  S  of  old  city.  J 

Gwalior  Residency,  political  charge,  subdivision  of  Central  India  Agency,  pop  3  091 
Gwelo  (gwa'lo)  town,  cen.  Southern  Rhodesia,  S  Africa,  pop.  1. 

Gwinnett  ^gwi-nSt')  co.  N  Ga.  491  □  pop.  29,  X  Lawrenceville. 

Gwydir  (gwi'der)  riv.  New  South  Wales,  450  m.  flows  into  Upper  Darling  (Barwon)  river 
Gyantze  (gyan'tsg')  rnfg.  fort,  town,  Tibet,  about  105  m.  SW  of  Lhasa;  treaty  mart 
Gyaros  (ye'a-ros)  mountainous  isl  Cyclades,  Grecian  arch.  N  W  of  Syra,  7  □ 

Gyetva  (dygt'v5)  or  Dettva  (dgt'vb)  comm.  Zolyom  co.  Hungary,  pop.  7. 

Gympie  (gim'pT)  mun.  town,  March  co.  Queensland,  Australia,  pop.  9,  with  vicinity  12. 
Gyoma  (dyo'm5)  vil.  &  commune,  Bek£s  co.  Hungary,  pop.  comm.  12. 

Gyongybs  (dytin'dyGsh)  town  with  magistracy,  Heves  co.  Hungary,  pop.  18. 

Gy’dr  (dyflr)  Ger.  Raab  (rap)  co.  W  Hung.  571  □  pop.  92.  —  city  with  municipal  rights, 
geographically  in  &  X  of  Gyor  co.  Hungary,  67  in.  W  N  W  of  Budapest,  21  Dpop.  44. 
Gythion  (ye'thi-on)  or  Marathonlsi  (ma'rA-tho-ne'se)  town,  %  of  Laconia  nome,  Gr.  p.  5. 
Gyula  (dydb'15)  town  with  magistracy,  X  of  Bgkes  co.  Hungary,  pop.  24. 
Gyolalehgrvdr  (dyd6'15-fg'har-var)  Get  .  Karlsburg  (karls'bdorK)  anc.  Ap'dlum,  town 
with  magistracy,  Also-Fehgr  co.  Transylvania,  Hungary,  pop.  12. 

Gzhatsk  (gzhatsk)  town,  Smolensk  govt.  Russia  in  Europe,  pop.  7. 

H 

For  a  few  names  sometimes  written  with  initial  H,  see  Ch-  or  Kh-. 
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Haaksbergen  ( haks'bSr'gen  ;  172)  vil.  &comm.  Overijssel  prov.  Netherlands,  comm.  p.  5. 
Haan  (ban)  comm.  Rhine  Prov.  Prussia,  pop.  10. 

Haarlem  (har'lem)  city  &  comm.  Netherlands,  12  m.  W  of  Amsterdam,  pop.  comm.  68; 

birthplace  of  Coster,  one  of  the  reputed  inventors  of  movable  printing  types. 

Haarlem  Lake,  former  inlet^of  Zuider  Zee  ;  land  reclaimed  by  draining. 
Haarlemmermeer  ( har'le-mer-mar')  comm.  N.  Holland,  Netherlands,  pop.  19. 
Habelschwerdt  (ha'bel-shvart')  town,  Silesia  prov.  Prussia,  pop.  6. 

Habersham  (h&b'Sr-shfim)  co.  NE  Ga.  290  □  pop.  10,  X  Clarkesville. 

Habsburg  (haps'bdorK)  hamlet,  Aargau,  Switz. ;  orig.  seat  of  Hapsburgs  (see  in  Vocab.). 
Hacha  (a'cha)  riv.  Colombia,  South  America,  120  m.  to  Caribbean  sea. 

Hachloji  (ha'che-o'je)  city,  Honshu  isl.  Japan,  25  m.  W  S  W  of  Tokyo,  pop.  28. 
Hackensack  (hSk'en-s5k')  town,  X  of  Bergen  co.  N.  J.  p.  14.  —  riv.  N.  J.  to  Newark  bay. 
Hackettstown  (hXk'Sts-toun)  town,  Warren  co.  New  Jersey,  pop.  3. 

Hackney  (liSk'nT)  met.  bor.  London,  England,  pop.  223. 

Haddam  (hSd'arn)  town,  Middlesex  co.  Connecticut,  pop.  2. 

Haddington  (h5d'Tng-t?2n)  burgh,  X  of  Haddingtonshire,  Scotland,  pop.  4. 
Haddingtonshire  (-sher)  or  Haddington  or  East  Lothian  (lo'thT-an ;  lo'tliT-)  co.  Scot¬ 
land,  267  □  pop.  43,  X  Haddington. 

HaddonHeld  (h5d'un-feld)  bor.  Camden  co.  New  Jersey,  pop.  4. 

Haddon  Heights  (hXd'un)  bor.  Camden  co.  New  Jersey,  pop.  1. 

Hadersleben  (ha'ders-la'ben)  Dan.  Haderslef  (ha'dSrs-laP)  spt.  Schleswig-Holstein, 
Prussia,  on  inlet  of  Little  Belt,  pop.  13. 

Hadley  (hSd'lT)  town,  Hampshire  co.  Massachusetts,  pop.  2. 

Hadramant  (ha'dra-mdt')  country,  S  E  Arabia,  bet.  Yemen  &  Oman. 

Hafun,  Ras  (ras  hA-foon')  cape,  It.  Somaliland,  E  extrem.  of  Africa,  in  51°  28'  E. 
Hagen  (ha'gen)  town,  Westphalia  prov.  Prussia,  pop.  89. 

Hagenau  (ha'ge-nou)  or  Haguenau  (ag'no')  town,  Upper  Alsace,  Germany,  pop.  19. 
Hagerstown  (ha'gerz-toun)  city,  X  of  Washington  co.  Maryland,  pop.  17. 

Hagi  (hii'gi)  coast  town,  Yamaguchi  dist.  SW  Honshu  isl.  Japan. 

Hagios  Ilias,  Mount  (i'yos  e'lyas)  anc.  Ta-yg'e-tus,  mt.  Laconia,  Morea,  Greece,  7,902 
ft.  high.  —  mt.  Evvia  isl.  Greece,  4,838  ft.  high.  —  mt.  Melos  isl.  Greece,  2,539  ft.  high. 
—  mt.  Paros  isl.  ASgean  sea,  2,529  ft.  high. 

Hague,  La,  Cape  (la  hag';  F.  ag')  headland,  dept.  Manche,  France,  in  Eng.  channel. 
Hague,  The  (hag)  Du.  ’s-Gravenhage  (s’-Kra'vun-ha'ge  ;  172)  city  &  comm.  #  of  Neth¬ 
erlands,  and  #  of  S.  Holland  prov.  4  m.  from  North  sea,  pop.  comm.  273.  See  Hague 
Tribunal,  International  Peace  Conference. 

Haifa  (hl'fa)  or  Khaiia  (Ki'fa)  or  Kaiffa  (Ki'fa)  anc.  Sycami'num,  spt.  SyTia,  9  m.  SS  W  of 
Acre,  pop.  15. 

Haiju  (hl'joo')  town,  #  of  Hoanghai  prov.  W  coast  of  Korea. 

Hail  (ha'el)  town,  N  Arabia,  250  m.  N  E  of  Medina. 

Hallar  (hi'lar')  treaty  mart,  W  part  of  Heilungkiang  prov.  Manchuria,  pop.  2;  on  railway 
115  m.  from  Siberian  frontier. 

Hailey  (ha'IT)  city,  X  of  Blaine  co.  Idaho,  pop.  1. 

Hailey ville  ( -vil)  town,  Pittsburg  co.  Oklahoma,  pop.  2. 

Hainan  (hi'nan')  isl.  Kwangtung  prov.  China,  13,166  □  pop.  2,000. 

Hainau  or  Haynau  (hl'nou)  town,  Silesia  prov.  Prussia,  10  in.  W  N  W  of  Liegnitz,  pop.  10. 
Hainaut  (S'no')  frontier  prov.  Belgium,  1,437  □  pop.  1,233,  #  Mons.  —  old  prov.  now  in 
N  E  France  &  S  W  Belgium. 

Hainburg  (hln'boorK)  comm.  Lower  Austria,  pop.  7.  .  . 

Haine  (5n)  riv.  Hainaut  prov.  Belgium,  40  m.  long,  to  Scheldt  riv.  m  Fr. 

Hainichen  (hi'nt-Kgn)  rnfg.  town,  Saxony  kingdom,  Ger.  40  m.  S  E  of  Leipzig,  pop.  8. 
Haiphong  (lia'e-f6ng')  01  Hallong  (hi'fSng')  principal  spt.  of  Tonkin,  Fr.  Indo-China,  m 
the  delta  of  the  Songka,  pop.  27. 

Hairy  Bear,  peak  of  Black  rats.  N.  C.  6,681  ft.  high. 

Haiti  (ba'tT;  F.  pron.  a'e'te')  oriq.  S]>.  Espanola  (Ss'pan-yo'la)  isl.  of  West  Indies, -9,8-7 
□  pop.  3,175;  W  part  is  republic  of  Haiti,  11,072  □  pop.  2,500,  *  Port-au-Prince  (see 
Black  Republic,  Haitian,  «.) ;  E  part  is  Dominican  Republic. 

Halvan s  (hi'yaug')  isl.  Manchuria,  in  Korea  bay  ;  naval  battle  oil  it  1894. 

Haidu  (hoi'doo)  co.  E.  cen.  Hungary,  921  D  pop.  161,  X  Debreczen. 

Haiduboszbrmdny  (-bfl'sQr-man-y’)  town  with  magistracy,  Hajdu  co.  Hungary,  pop.  -c. 
Haiduhadhaz  (hSd'haz)  town,  Hajdu  co.  Hungary,  pop.  coram.  10. 

Hajduninas  (-na'naah)  town  with  magistracy,  Hajdu  co.  Hungary,  pop.  17. 
Hajduszoboszlo  (-Bo'bSs-lo)  town  with  magistracy,  Hajdu  co.  Hungary,  pop.  16. 

Hailn  (ha'ien')  town,  Adana  vilayet,  Asia  Minor,  pop.  15.  w 

Halipur  (ha/je-poor')  town,  Muzaffarpur  dist.  Bihar,  Br.  India,  8  m.  N  of  Patna,  pop.  22. 
Hakata  (ha'kiUta)  rafg.  town,  Fukuoka  dist.  Kiushu  isl.  Japan  pop.  13. 

Hakkiari  (hak'ke-a're)  mt.  dist.  Kurdistan,  Turkey  in  Asia,  7,950  □  pop.  -50. 

Hakodate  (ha'ko-da'ta)  spt.  city,  S  W  end  Yezo  lsl^Jigan,  pop.  88. 

HakU  (lia'koo)  or  Hakuyama  (ha'koo-.va'm4)  mt.  W  Honshu,  Japan,  9,185  ft. 

Hal  fhal)  town,  S  Brabant  prov.  Belgium,  on  Senne  river,  pop.  comm.  15. 

Halberstadt  Qial'her-slitat')  cml.  &  mfg.  town,  Saxony  prov.  Prussia,  pop.  46. 


Guti.  Var.  of  Gooty. 
Guyana.  Var.  of  Guiana. 
Guvenne.  SeeGuiENNE. 
Habana.  See  Havana. 


Habeah-  See  Abyssinia. 

Haderslef.  See  Hadersleben. 
Hadria.  See  Adria. 
Hadrianopolia.  See  Adrianople. 


Hadrnmetum.  See  Susa,  Tunis. 

Haemu8.  See  Balkan  Mts. 
Haguenau.  See  Hagenau. 
Haidarabad.  Var.  of  Hyderabad. 


Halcon  (hal-kon')  mt.  Mindoro,  Philippine  islands,  8,800  ft.  high. 

Haldimand  (hSl'dT-mand)  co.  Ontario  prov.  Canada,  X  Cayuga. 

Hale,  co.  W  Ala.  646  □  p.  28,  X  Greensboro.  —  co.  N  W  Tex.  1,036  □  p.  8,  X  Plainview. 
Haleakala  ura/la-*a/ka-la')  mt.  10,032  ft.  high,  E  Maui,  Hawaiian  islands. 

Haledon  (hal'diin)  bor.  Passaic  co.  New  Jersey,  pop.  3. 

Haleysville  (ha'ITz-vTl)  town,  Winston  co.  Alabama,  pop.  1. 

Half  Dome,  mt.  Yosemite  valley,  California,  8,927  ft.  high. 

Half  Moon  Islands,  group,  in  China  sea,  W  of  S  Paragua,  9°  N  lat.  115°  10'  E  lou. 
Halicarnassus  (ha,/T-kar-nas'M8)  anc.  city,  Caria,  Asia  Minor  ;  modern  Budrum  (be¬ 
droom').  See  Mausoleum  of  Halicarnassus. 

Halidon  Hill  (hSl'T-dwn)  lull  near  Berwick  upon  Tweed,  Eng.  ;  battle  1333. 

Halifax  (hSl'T-fSks)  co.  NEN.C.  676  □  pop.  38,  X  Halifax,  —  co.  S  Va.  814  □  pop.  40,  X 
Houston.  —  mfg.  county  bor.  Yorkshire,  England,  pop.  102.  —  co.  Nova  Scotia.  —  spt. 
city,  #  of  Nova  Scotia,  pop.  47  ;  chief  naval  station  of  British  America. 

Halifax  Bay,  on  E  coast  of  Queensland,  Australia,  19°  S  lat.  147°  E  Ion. 

Hall  (hdl)  co.  N  Ga.  437  □  pop.  26,  X  Gainesville.  —  co.  cen.  Nebr.  528  □  pop.  20,  X  Grand 
Island.  —  co.  N  W  Tex.  901  □  pop.  8,  X  Memphis.  —  {pron.  liiil)  town,  Tirol,  Austria, 
pop.  comm.  7;  salt&  mineral  springs.  —  {pron.  hal)  town,  Wiirttemberg,  Ger.  pop.  9. 
Halland  (hal'land)  prov.  S  Sweden,  1,900  □  pop.  147,  #  Halmstad. 

Halle  (lial'e)  city,  Saxony  prov.  Prussia,  20  m.  N  W  of  Leipzig,  pop.  181  ;  university. 
Hallein  (hal'in)  town,  Salzburg,  Austria,  pop.  5,  comm.  7. 

Hallettsville  yi51'5ts-vTl)  city,  X  of  Lavaca  co.  Texas,  pop.  1. 

Halligen  (haFe-g8n)  group  of  isls.  W  coast  of  Schleswig-Holstein,  Prussia. 

Hallingdal  (haPTng-dal')  valley,  Buskerud  prov.  Norway. 

Hallowell  (h51'o-w61)  city,  Kennebec  co.  Maine,  pop.  3. 

Hallstatt  (hal'slitat)  vil.  &  lake,  SW  Upper  Austria,  Austria. 

Hallstead  (lidl'stSd)  bor.  Susquehanna  co.  Pennsylvania,  pop.  2. 

Halluin  (a/lwSN')  town,  dept.  Nord,  France,  pop.  11,  comm.  15. 

Halmahera  (hal'ma-ha'ra)  or  Gilolo  (je-lo'lo)  Du.  Djilolo  (je-lo'lo)  isl.  largest  of  the 
Moluccas,  Du.  E.  Indies,  on  equator,  6,949  □  pop.  ab.  100. 

Halmstad  (halm/stad')  spt.  %  of  Halland  prov.  S  Sweden,  on  the  Kattegat,  pop.  18. 
Halmyros  ( hal-me'ros)  town,  Magnesia  nome,  Greece,  pop.  6. 

Hdlsingborg  (hSPsTng-bSr'y’)  spt.  Sweden,  on  Ore  Sund,  opp.  HelsingOr,  pop.  33. 
Halstead  (hbl'stSd)  city,  Harvey  co.  Kan.  pop.  city  1.  —  town,  Essex  co.  England,  pop.  6. 
Halswell  (hSlz'wgl)  co.  New  Zealand,  pop.  5. 

Halton  (liol'twn)  co.  Ontario  prov.  Canada,  X  Milton. 

Halver  (hal'fer)  vil.  Westphalia,  Prussia,  pop.  comm.  10. 

Ham  (8n)  vil.  dept.  Somme,  France,  pop.  3;  Louis  Napoleon  was  imprisoned  here. 
Hama  (ha'ma)  Bib.  Ha'math,  city,  Syria,  on  Orontesriv.  110  m.  N  of  Damascus,  pop.  45. 
Hamadan  (lia/ma-dOn')  anc.  Ecbat'ana,  city,  Hamadan  prov.  N  W  Persia,  pop.  30  ;  tomb 
of  Avicenna  ;  traditional  tombs  of  Mordecai  and  Esther. 

Hamakua  (hii'ma-koo'a)  agr.  dist.  N  Hawaii  isl.  pop.  9 ;  sugar  culture. 

Hamamatsu  ( ha'ma-mat'sdo)  town,  Shidzuoka  dist.  Honshu  isl.  Japan,  pop.  32. 

Hamar  (ha'mar)  town,  Hedemarkeu  prov.  Norway,  pop.  6. 

Hamath  (ha'mSth)  anc.  royal  city  of  the  Hittites,  on  Orontes  riv.  Syria. 

Hamblen  (hSm'blSn)  co.  N  E  Tenn.  158  □  pop.  14,  X  Morristown. 

Hambleton  (hSm'b’l-twn)  town,  Tucker  co.  West  Virginia,  pop.  1. 

Hamborn  (ham'born)  city,  Rhine  Prov.  Prussia,  near  Meidericli,  pop.  102. 

Hamburg  (liSm'bfirg)  town,  X  of  Ashley  co.  Ark.  pop.  2.  — city,  Fremont  co.  Io.  pop.  2. 

—  vil.  Erie  co.  N.  Y.  pop.  2.  —  bor.  Berks  co.  Pa.  pop.  2.  —  (hXm'bfirg  ;  G.  ham'bdbrK) 
free  Hanse  city  &  state,  N  Germany,  state  160  □  p.  1,015,  city,  a  spt.  on  Elbe  riv.  p.  931. 

Hamden  (hSm'den)  towTn,  New  Haven  co.  Conn.  pop.  6.  — vil.  Vinton  co.  O.  pop.  1. 
Hameln  (ha'meln)  mfg.  tow  n,  Hanover  prov.  Prussia,  pop.  22.  See  Pied  Piper  of  Hamelin. 
Hamgyong.  North  (ham'gyflng')  or  Hamukyogu  Puku  (ha'mdb-kyo'gcJo  pob'koo)  prov. 
N  E  Korea,  pop.  445,  %  Kyungsung. 

Hamgyong,  South,  or  Hamukyogu  Namu  (na'mdb)  prov.  Korea,  p.  955,  #  Hamheung. 
Hamheung  (ham'liflng')  town,  #  of  S  Hamgyong  prov.  Korea,  pop.  14. 

Hami  (ha'me)  town  &  oasis,  Mongolia,  ab.  43°  N,  93°  E,  pop.  6. 

Hamilton,  CO.  N  Fla.  528  □  pop.  12,  X  Jasper.  —  co.  S  Ill.  455  □  pop.  18,  X  McLeansboro. 

—  co.  cen.  Ind.  399  □  pop.  27,  X  Noblesville.  —  co.  N  cen.  Io.  570  □  pop.  20,  X  Webster 
City.  —  co.  S  W  Kan.  919  □  pop.  3,  X  Syracuse.  —  co.  S  E  cen.  Nebr.  538  □  pop.  13,  X 
Aurora.  —  co.  N  E  N.  Y.  1,700  □  pop.  4,  X  Lake  Pleasant.  —  co.  S  W  O.  407  □  pop.  461,  X 
Cincinnati.  — co.  S  E  Tenn.  409  □  pop.  89,  X  Chattanooga.  —  co.  N  cen.  Tex.  833  □  pop. 
15,  X  Hamilton,  —  city,  Haucock  co.  Ill.  pop.  2.  — town,  Essex  co.  Mass.  pop.  2.  —  city, 
Caldwell  co.  Mo.  pop.  2.  —  town,  X  of  Ravalli  co.  Mont.  pop.  2.  —  vil.  Madison  co.  N.  Y. 
pop.  2  ;  Colgate  univ.  —  city,  X  of  Butler  co.  O.  pop.  35  —city,  X  of  Hamilton  co.  Tex. 
pop.  2.  —  city,  X  of  Wentworth  co.  Ontario  prov.  Canada,  pop.  82.  —  burgh,  Lanarkshire, 
Scotland,  pop.  39.  —  town,  #  of  Bermuda,  pop.  3. 

Hamilton.  Mount,  peak,  Coast  range,  Cal.  4,209  ft.;  Lick  observatory. 

Hamilton  Pass.  mt.  pass,  main  range  of  Rocky  mts.  Col.  12,370  ft.  high. 

Hamilton,  or  Ashuanipl  (Ssh'wd-nTp'T),  or  Grand.  River,  in  Quebec  prov.  Canada,  flow's 
E  through  Lake  Melville  to  Hamilton  inlet,  Labrador;  falls  316  ft.  high. 

Hamirpur  (hd-mer'poor/)  dist.  of  Allahabad  div.  United  Prove,  of  Agra  &  Oudh,  British 
India,  2,289  □  pop.  465.  —its  #  38  m.  S  S  W  of  Cawnpore,  pop.  7. 

Hamlet  (hXm'ISt)  town,  Richmond  co.  North  Carolina,  pop.  2. 

Hamlin  (hSm'lTn)  CO.  E  S.  Dak.  520  □  pop.  7,  X  Castlewood.  —  town,  Jones  co.  Tex.  pop.  2. 
Hamm  iham)  mfg.  &  cml.  town,  Westphalia  prov.  Prussia,  on  Lippe  river,  pop.  44. 
Hamme  (ham'e)  town  &  comm.  East  Flanders  prov.  Belgium,  pop.  comm.  14.  —  former 
vil.  Westphalia,  Prussia,  now  part  of  Bochum. 

Hammerfest  (ham'er-fgst')  town,  Norway,  pop.  3  ;  the  most  N  town  in  Europe. 
Hammersmith  (  hSm'er-smTth)  met.  bor.  London  co.  England,  part  of  London,  pop.  122. 
Hammond  (hSm'ftnd)  city,  Lake  co.  Ind.  pop.  21.  — town,  Tangipahoa  par.  La.  pop.  3. 
Hammondsport  (h5m'iindz-port/)  vil.  Steuben  co.  N.  Y.  on  ixeuka  lake,  pop.  1. 
Hammonton  (h5m'?<n-tMn)  town,  Atlantic  co.  New'  Jersey,  pop.  5. 

Hampden  (h£m'den)  co.  S  W  Mass.  636  □  pop.  231,  X  Springfield.  —  town,  Penobscot  co. 

Me.  pop.  2.  — {pron.  hSmp'd^n  ;  hifm'-)  co.  Victoria,  Australia,  pop.  13. 

Hampshire  (hSmp'sliTr)  CO.  W  Mass.  585  □  pop.  63,  X  Northampton.  —  co.  NE  W.  Va. 
648  □  pop.  12,  X  Romney.  —  (-slier)  or  Hants  (li5nts)  co.  S  England,  1,645  □  pop.  951  X 
Winchester  ;  includes  the  administrative  cos.  of  Southampton  &  Isle  of  Wight. 
Hampstead  (hSmp'sted;  h5m'-)  met.  bor.  London,  England,  pop.  86. 

Hampton  (hSmp'tfin)  co.  S  S.  C.  958  □  pop.  25,  X  Hampton.  —  city,  Henry  co.  Ga.  pop. 
1.  — city,  X  of  Franklin  co.  Io.  pop.  3.  —  town,  Rockingham  co.  N.  H.  pop.  1.— town,  X 
of  Elizabeth  City  co.  Va.  pop.  6.  —  {pron.  hSmp'twn  or  hSm'-)  par.  Middlesex  co.  Eng¬ 
land,  13  m.  S  W  of  London,  pop.  9  ;  Hampton  Court  palace  is  near  it.  —  co.  Central 
div.  Western  Australia,  pop.  35. 

Hampton  Roads,  Chesapeake  bay,  near  Fort  Monroe,  Va.;  battle  of  Merrirnac  and 
Monitor ,  March  9,  1862.  See  Monitor,  n.  6. 

Hamtramck  (h5m-trSm'Tk)  vil.  Wayne  co.  Mich.  pop.  4. 

Hamun  (ha-moon')  anc.  A'ria  Pa'lus,  morass,  E  Persia,  near  Afghanistan  frontier. 

Han  (han)  riv.  China,  flows  into  Yangtze  riv.  at  Hankow. 

Hana  (ha'na)  agr.  dist.  S  E  Maui  isl.  Hawaii  ter.  pop.  3;  sugar  culture. 

Hanalei  (ha'na-la'e)  dist.  N  Kauai  isl.  Hawaii  territory,  pop.  2. 

Hanau  (ha'nou)  town,  Hesse-Nassau  prov.  Prussia,  near  Frankfurt  am  Main,  pop.  37. 
Hanchungfu  (han'choong-foo')  cml.  city,  S  part  of  Shensi  prov.  China,  pop.  80. 

Hancock  (b5n'k5k)  CO.  N  E  cen.  Ga.  530  □  pop.  19,  X  Sparta.  —  co.  W  Ill.  780  □  pop. 
31,  X  Carthage.  —  co.  E  cen.  Ind.  307  □  pop.  19,  X  Greenfield.  —  co.  N  Io.  576  □  pop. 
13,  X  Garner.  — co.  N  Ky.  193  □  pop.  9,  XHawesville. — co.  SE  Me.  1,522  □  pop.  36,  X 
Ellsworth.  —  co.  S  Miss.  469  □  pop.  11,  X  Bay  St.  Louis.  —  co.  N  W  O.  535  □  pop.  38,  X 
Findlay.  —  co.  N  E  Tenn.  228  □  pop.  11,  X  Sneedville.  —  co.  N  W.  Va.  83  □  pop.  10,  X 
New  Cumberland.  —  city,  Houghton  co.  Mich.  pop.  9.  —vil.  Delaware  co.  N.  Y.  pop.  1. 
Hancock,  Mount,  peak,  Yellowstone  National  Park,  Rocky  mts.  Wyo.  10,235  ft.  high. — 
mt.  Grafton  co.  N.  H.  4,430  ft.  high. 

Hand  (hand)  co.  cen.  S.  Dak.  1,426  □  pop.  8,  X  Miller. 

Handies  Peak  (lian'dTz)  mt.  S  W  Col.  14,008  ft.  high. 

Handsworth(hSnz'w?irth)  urban  dist.  West  Riding,  Yorkshire,  England,  pop.  14.  —  urban 
dist.  Staffordshire,  Eng.  pop.  69.  


Haifong.  See  Haiphong. 
Hairebolu.  SeeAiROBOL. 
Hakuyama.  See  IIaku. 

Hala  Mountains.  SeeKiRTHAR 


Range. 

Halas.  See  Kiskunhalas. 
Halys.  See  Kizil  Irmak. 
Hamelin.  See  Hamelin. 


Hamukyogu  Namu. 

oyono, South. 
Hamukyogu  Puku. 

ovong,  North. 


See  Ham- 

See  Ham- 


- .  3  .  ••  .  *v(,nt  rad  rec«nt  maker ;  ice,  ill ;  old,  obey,  orb,  odd,  soft,  connect ;  use,  unite,  firn,  up,  citcms,  menu; 

sing.^qk'j^en,  thin ;  nature,  verdure  (260) ;  k  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  acli  (144) ;  boN  ;  yet ;  zh  =  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  $§  in  Ovids. 
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Hanford  (hSn'fSrd)  city,  X  of  Kings  co.  California,  pop.  5. 

Hangchow  (hang'cho')  cml.  city  &  treaty  port,  Chekiang  prov.  China,  pop.  1550. 
Hankow  (han'ko')  cml.  city  &  treaty  port  on  Yangtze  river,  Hupeh  prov.  China,  pop.  826. 
Hankinson  (hXij'kTn-sihi)  vil.  Richland  co.  North  Dakota,  pop.  2. 

Hanley  (h5n'lt)  former  county  bor.  Staffordshire,  England,  now  part  of  Stoke  on  Trent. 
Hannibal  (hSn'T-bal)  city,  Marion  co.  Missouri,  pop.  18. 

Hanoi  (ha'noi')  city,  #  of  Tonkin  &  of  French  Indo-China,  on  the  Songka,  pop.  115. 
Hanover  (h5n'o-ver)  co.  E  cen.  Va.  512  □  pop.  17,  X  Hanover.  —  city,  Washington  co. 
Kan.  pop.  1.  — town,  Plymouth  co.  Mass.  pop.  2.—  town,  Grafton  co.  N.  H.  pop.  2;  seat 
of  Dartmouth  college.  —  bor.  York  co.  Pa.  pop.  7.  —  Ger.  Hannover  (han-o'ver ;  -o'fer) 
prov.  Prussia,  14,868  □  p.  2,942.  —  govt.  dist.  in  same,  2,208  □  p.  748.  —  their  #  p.  502. 
Hans&g  (h5n'shag)  swampy  region,  Hungary,  S  E  of  Neusiedler  lake,  147  □. 

Hanse  Towns  (bans)  or  Hanseatic  League  (han'se-St'Tk  leg')  defensive  cml.  confed¬ 
eracy,  Middle  Ages,  principally  of  German  cml.  cities ;  Hamburg,  Lubeck,  and  Bremen 
are  still  called  Hanseatic  towns.  See  Hanse,  n.  3. 

Hansford  (hftnz'ferd)  co.  N  W  Tex.  882  □  X  Hansford. 

Hansi  (han'se)  town,  Hissar  dist.  Punjab,  British  India,  pop.  15. 

Hanson  (hSn'swn)  co.  S  E  S.  Dak.  432  □  p.  6,  X  Alexandria.  —  tn.  Plymouth  co.  Mass.  p.  2. 
Hanthawaddy  (h5n'thd-w5d'T)  dist.  Pegu  div.  Lower  Burma,  3,023  □  pop.  539. 
HantS(hSnts)co.NovaScotiaprov.Canada,XWindsor.—co.  England.  See H ampshire ( Gaz.'). 
Hanwell  (hXn'wSl)  town,  Middlesex  co.  England,  pop.  19  ;  insane  asylum. 

Hanyang  (hiin'yang')  mfg.  city  adjoining  Hankow,  Hupeh  prov.  China,  pop.  400. 

Hapai  (ha-pa'e)  group  of  isls.  Tonga  arch.  S  Pacific  ocean,  ab.  26  □ ;  British. 

Hapur  (ha'poor/ )  town,  Meerut  dist.  United  Prove,  of  Agra  &  Oudh,  British  India,  pop.  15. 
Haralson  (hSr'dl-swn)  co.  N  W  Ga.  284  □  pop.  14,  X  Buchanan. 

Haramuk  (hd-ra'muk)  mt.  Himalayas,  Kashmir,  India,  over  16,000  ft.  high. 

Harar  or  Harrar  (h&-rar')dist.  S  E  Abyssinia.  —  its  ^  a  cml.  town,  pop.  40. 

Harbin  (liar-ben')  or  Kharbin  (icar-ben')  cml.  town  &  treaty  port,  Kirin  prov.  Manchu¬ 
ria,  on  Sungari  riv.  325  m.  N  E  of  Mukden,  pop.  35. 

Harbor  Beach,  city,  Huron  co.  Mich,  on  Lake  Huron,  pop.  2. 

Harbor  Grace  (gras)  town,  on  Conception  bay,  S  E  Newfoundland,  pop.  5. 

Harbor  Springs,  vil.  Emmet  co.  Mich,  on  Lake  Michigan,  pop.  2. 

Harburg  (har'bdbrK)  town,  Hanover  prov.  Prussia,  G  m.  S  of  Hamburg,  pop.  67. 
Hardanger  Fiord  (har-dang'er  fybrd)  inlet,  65  m.  long,  on  W  coast  of  S  Norway. 
Hardanger  Fjeld  (fySld)  plateau,  South  Bergenhus  prov.  Norway,  E  of  above. 
Hardeman  (hiir'de-man)  CO.  W  Tenn.  697  □  pop.  23,  X  Bolivar.  —  co.  N  Tex.  761  □  pop. 
11,  X  Quanah. 

Harden  (har'd£n)  co.  New  South  Wales,  Australia,  pop.  13. 

Hardenberg  (hiir'den-bSrK)  vil.  Rhine  Prov.  Prussia,  near  Yelbert,  pop.  comm.  13. 
Hardenberg,Ambt-(amt-lfar'd2n-b8rg;  172)  comm.  Overijssel  prov. Netherlands,  pop.10. 
Harderwijk  (hiir'der-wik)  spt.  &  comm.  Gelderland,  Neth.  on  Zuider  Zee,  pop.  comm.  7. 
Hardin  (har'dTn)  co.  S  E  Ill.  185  □  pop.  7,  X  Elizabethtown.  —  co.  N  cen.  Io  569  □  pop. 
21,  X  Eldora.  —  co.  N  cen.  Ky.  606  □  pop.  23,  X  Elizabethtown.  —  co.  W  O.  473  □  pop. 
30,  X  Kenton.  —  co.  S  W  Tenn.  582  □  pop.  18,  X  Savannah.  —  co.  S  E  Tex.  862  □  pop. 
13,  X  Kountze. 

Harding  (har'dYng)  co.  NWS.  Dak.  2,682  □  pop.  4,  X  Buffalo. 

Hardinge  (har'dTnj)  co.  New  South  Wales,  Australia,  pop.  7. 

Hardinxveld  (hiir'dTpks-fglt')  vil.  &  comm.  S.  Holland,  Netherlands,  pop.  comm.  6. 
Hardol  (hiir'do-e)  dist.  Lucknow  div.  United  Provs.  of  Agra  &  Oudh,  British  India,  2,331  □ 
pop.  1,121.  —  its  #  60  m.  N  W  of  Lucknow,  pop.  12. 

Hardwar  (h&r-dwar')  cml.  town,  Saharanpur  dist.  United  Provs.  India,  pop.  29. 
Hardwick  (hard'wTk)  town,  Worcester  co.  Mass.  pop.  4.  —  vil.  Caledonia  co.  Vt.  pop.  2. 
Hardwicke  Bay  (hard'wTk)  inlet  of  Spencer’s  gulf,  South  Australia. 

Hardy  (har'dT)  co.  N  E  W.  Va.  574  □  pop.  9,  X  Moorefieid. 

Hareid  (ha'rS-y’d)  isl.  Romsdal  prov.  Trondhjem  dist.  Norway. 

Hare  Island,  isl.  ill  St.  Lawrence  river,  Canada,  about  100  m.  NE  of  Quebec. 

Haren  (ha'rgn)  comm.  Groningen  prov.  Netherlands,  pop.  6. 

Harfleur  (4r'flGr')  spt.  dept.  Seine-Inf«5rieure,  Fr.  4  m.  Eby  S  of  Havre,  pop.  3  ;  siege  1415. 
Harford  (har'ferd)  co.  NE  Md.  442  □  pop.  28,  X  Bel  Air. 

Haripur  (hiir 'e-poor')  town,  Hazara  dist.  Punjab,  British  India,  pop.  6. 

Harlan  (har'ldn)  co.  S  E  Ky.  478  □  pop.  11,  X  Harlan.  —  co.  S  Nebr.  574  □  pop.  10,  X 
Alma.  —  city,  X  of  Shelby  co.  Io.  pop.  3. 

Harlebeke  (har'le-ba'k3)  town,  W.  Flanders  prov.  Belgium,  pop.  comm.  8. 

Harlem  (har'ISra)  vil.  Cook  co.  Ill.  pop.  4.  —  former  vil.  now  a  part  of  New  York  city  N 
of  Central  Park,  between  8th  Ave.  and  East  and  Harlem  rivs.;  often  loosely  applied  to 
the  whole  N  portion  of  Manhattan. 

Harlem  River,  channel,  N  E  of  Manhattan  isl.  N.  Y.  Spuyten  Duyvil  creek  to  East  river. 
Harlingen  (har'lTng-2n)  ft.  town  &  comm.  Friesland  prov.  Netherlands,  pop.  comm.  10. 
Harmon  (har'mttn)  co.  S  W  Okla.  548  □  pop.  11,  X  Hollis. 

Harnett  (har'nSt)  co.  cen.  N.  C.  595  □  pop.  22,  X  Lillington. 

Harney  (har'ni)  co.  S  E  Ore.  9,933  □  pop.  4,  X  Burns. 

Harney  Peak,  highest  of  Black  hills,  W  S.  Dak.  7,216  ft. 

H&rnosand  (hSrn-fi'sand')  spt.  Vasternorrland  prov.  Sweden,  pop.  9. 

Haro  (a'ro)  mfg.  town,  Logrono  prov.  Spain,  pop.  comm.  8. 

Haromszbk  (ha'rom-sak)  co.  Transylvania,  Hung.  1,502  □  p.  148,  X  Sepsiszentgyorgy. 
Harpenden  (har'p£n-d£n)  urban  dist.  Hertfordshire,  England,  pop.  6. 

Harper,  co.  S.  Kan.  799  □  pop.  15,  X  Anthony.  —  co.  N  W  Okla.  1,033  D  pop.  8,  X  Buf¬ 
falo. —city,  Harper  co.  Kan.  pop.  2.  —  spt.  Liberia,  W  Africa,  pop.  9. 

Harpers  Ferry,  town,  Jefferson  co.  W.  Va. ;  John  Brown’s  raid,  1859. 

Harpeth  (har'pgth)  riv.  cen.  Tenn.  flows  into  Cumberland  river. 

Harpswell  (harps'wgl)  town,  Cumberland  co.  Maine,  pop.  2. 

Harran  (har-ran')  anc.  Car'r.e,  town,  Aleppo  vilayet,  Asia  Minor  ;  Crassus  killed,  53  B.  c. 
Harriman  (hSr'T-man)  city,  Roane  co.  Tenn.  35  m.  W  of  Knoxville,  pop.  3. 

Harrington  (hSr'Tng-twn)  town,  Kent  co.  Del.  p.  2.  — town,  Washington  co.  Me.  p.  1. 
Harris  ( hSr'Ts)  co.  W  Ga.  486  □  p.  18,  X  Hamilton.  — co.  E  Tex.  1 ,654  □  p.  116,  X  Houston. 
Harrisburg  (-bflrg)  city,  X  of  Saline  co.  Ill.  pop.  5.  —  city,  X  of  Dauphin  co.  Pa.  &  #  of 
state,  pop.  64. 

Harrismith  (h5r'T-smTth)  dist.  3,169  □  &  town  (health  resort),  NE  Orange  Free  State, 
U.  of  S.  Af.  pop.  dist.  50,  town  7. 

Harrison  (h£r'I-s?2n)  co.  S  Ind.  486  □  pop.  20,  X  Corydon.  —  co.  W  Io.  691  □  pop.  23,  X 
Logan.— co.  NE  Ky.  311  □  pop.  17,  X  Cynthiana.  —  co.  SE  Miss.  1,013  □  pop.  35,  X 
Gulfport.  —  co.  N  Mo.  721  □  pop.  20,  X  Bethany.  —  co.  E  O.  401  □  pop.  19,  X  Cadiz. 
—  co.  N  E  Tex.  872  □  pop.  37,  X  Marshall.  — co.  N  W.  Va.  406  □  pop.  48,  X  Clarksburg.  — 
town,  X  of  Boone  co.  Ark.  pop.  2. —town,  Hudson  co.  N.  J.  pop.  14. —vil.  Hamil¬ 
ton  co.  O.  pop.  1. 

Harrison  Bay,  Arctic  ocean,  N  coast  of  Alaska,  lat.  70°  30'  N. 

Harrisonburg  (-bfirg)  town,  X  of  Rockingham  co.  Virginia,  pop.  5. 

Harrisonville  (-vTl)  town,  Richmond  co.  Ga.  pop.  2.  —  city,  X  of  Cass  co.  Mo.  pop.  2. 
Harrodsburg  (hXr'&dz-bfirg)  city,  X  of  Mercer  co.  Kentucky,  pop.  3. 

Harrogate  (h£r'o-gat)  mun.  bor.  West  Riding,  Yorkshire,  England,  p.  34;  watering  place. 
Harrow  (hSr'o)  town,  Middlesex  co.  England,  pop.  17  ;  famous  school. 

Harsprang  (har'sprSng')  or  Njommelsaska  (nyim'mel-sas'ka)  fall,  110  ft.  high,  Lule 
riv.  cen.  Norbotten  prov.  Sweden. 

Hart,  co.  NE  Ga.  261  Dpop.  16,  X  Hartwell.  —  co.  cen.  Ky.  430  □  pop.  18,  X  Munford- 
ville.  —  vil.  X  of  Oceana  co.  Mich.  pop.  2. 

Hartford  (hart'ferd)  co.  N  Conn.  729  □  pop.  250,  X  Hartford.  —  mfg.  &  cml.  city,  its  X 
&  #  of  Conn.  pop.  99  ;  seat  of  Trinity  college.  —  town,  Geneva  co.  Ala.  pop.  1.  — town, 
Sebastian  co.  Ark.  pop.  2.  —  city,  X  of  Blackford  co.  Ind.  pop.  6.  —  vil.  Van  Buren  co. 
Mich.  pop.  1. —town,  Windsor  co.  Vt.  pop.  4  — city,  Washington  co.  Wis.  pop.  2. 
Hartha  (har'ta)  mfg.  town,  Saxony  kingdom,  Germany,  pop.  6. 

Hartington  (har'tlng-tfm)  city,  X  of  Cedar  co.  Nebraska,  pop.  1. 

Hartland  (hart'12nd)_town,  Somerset  co.  Me.  pop.  1. —  town,  Windsor  co.  Vt.  pop.  1. 
Hartlepool  (har't’l-pool')  spt.  mun.  bor.  Durham  co.  England,  pop.  21. 

Hartley  (hart'll)  co.  N  W  Tex.^1,507  □  p.  1,  X  Channing.  —town,  O’Brien  co.  Iowa,  p.  1. 
Hartmannsdorf  ( hart'mans-d6rf )  comm.  Saxony  kingdom,  Germany,  pop.  6. 

Hartsell  (hiirt'sel)  town,  Morgan  co.  Alabama,  pop.  1. 

Hartshome  (harts'h6rn)  city,  Pittsburg  co.  Oklahoma,  pop.  3. 


Hartsvllle(harts'vTl)  town,  Darlington  co.  S.  C.  pop.  2. 

Hartwell  (hart'wgl)  town,  X  of  Hart  co.  Ga.  pop.  2.  — vil.  Hamilton  co.  O.  pop.  3. 
Haru]  (lia-rooj')  mt.  chain,  cen.  Tripoli  and  Fezzan. 

Harvard  (har'vdrd)  city,  McHenry  co.  Ill.  pop.  3.  —  town,  Worcester  co.  Mass.  pop.  1 
—  city,  Clay  co.  Nebr.  pop.  1. 

Harvard,  Mount,  peak,  Rocky  mts.  Chaffee  co.  cen.  Col.  14,375  ft.  high. 

Harvey  (-vT)  co.  SE  cen.  Kan.  540 □  pop.  19,  X  Newton,  —city,  Cook  co.  Ill.  pop.  7.  — 
city,  Wells  co.  N.  Dak.  pop.  1. 

Harwich  (har'wlch)  town,  Barnstable  co.  Mass.  pop.  2.  —  ( pron .  hXr'Tj ;  -Tch),  spt. 

mun.  bor.  Essex  co.  England,  pop.  14. 

Harwinton  (har'wTn-tftn)  town,  Litchfield  co.  Connecticut,  pop.  1. 

Harz  (harts)  mt.  group,  cen.  Ger.  between  Elbe  &  Weser  rivs.;  highest,  Brocken,  3,745  ft. 
Harzburg  (harts'boorK;  harts'bdorK')  or  Bad-Harzburg  (bat'-hiirts'boorK)  town, Bruns* 
wick  duchy,  N  Germany,  pop.  5 ;  health  resort. 

Hasbrouck  Heights  (haz'brbok)  bor.  Bergen  co.  N.  J.  7  m.  SE  of  Paterson,  pop.  2. 
Haskell  (hSs'kSl)  co.  S  W  Kan.  577  □  pop.  1,  X  Santa  Fe.  — co.  E  Okla.  615  □  pop.  19, 
X  Stigler.  —  co.  N  Tex.  923  □  pop.  16.  —  city,  its  X  pop.  2. 

Haskerland  (has'ker-lant)  vil.  &  comm.  Friesland,  Netherlands,  pop.  comm.  8. 
Haslemere  (ha'z’l-mer)  town  &  par.  Hambledon  rural  dist.  Surrey,  England,  pop.  4. 
Hasli  (has'le)  valley,  traversed  by  the  upper  Aar,  SE  Bern  canton,  Switzerland. 
Haslingden  (h5z'lTng-den)  mun.  bor.  Lancashire,  England,  pop.  19. 

Hasparren  (as'pa'r&N')  town,  dept.  Basses- Pyrgnges,  France,  pop.  2,  comm.  5. 

Haspe  (has'pe)  mfg.  town,  Westphalia,  Prussia,  11  m.  ENE  of  Barmen,  pop.  23. 

Hassan  (hSs'un)  dist.  W  Mysore  state,  India,  2,647  □  pop.  569.  —  its  #  pop.  8. 

Hasselt  (has'Sltl  comm.  Limburg  prov.  Belgium,  pop.  17. 

Hassloch  (has'loK)  town,  Rhenish  Bavaria,  Germany,  pop.  8. 

Hastedt  (ha'shtSt)  vil.  Bremen,  Germany,  pop.  7. 

Hastings  (lias'tlngz)  city,  X  of  Barry  co.  Mich.  pop.  4.  —  city,  X  of  Dakota  co.  Minn, 
pop.  4  — city,  X  of  Adams  co.  Nebr.  pop.  9. —bor.  Cambria  co.  Pa.  pop.  2. —  county 
bor.  Sussex  co.  England,  pop.  61 ;  battle  1066.  —  bor.  Hawke’s  Bay  co.  North  Isl.  New  Zea¬ 
land,  pop.  6.— co.  Ontario  prov.  Canada,  X  Belleville. 

Hastings  upon  Hudson,  vil.  Westchester  co.  New  York,  pop.  5. 

Hatfield  (hXt'feld)  town,  Hampshire  co.  Mass,  on  Conn,  river,  pop.  2. 

Hathras  (ha'trws)  town,  Aligarh  dist.  United  Provs.  British  India,  pop.  39. 

Hatia  (ha'te-d)  isl.  mouth  of  Ganges  river,  pop.  49. 

HatillO  (a-tel'yo;  195)  mun.  &  town,  Arecibo  dept.  Porto  Rico,  pop.  mun.  11. 

Hatteras,  Cape  (hat'er-as)  on  isl.  E  coast  N.  C.  ;  dangerous  navigation. 

Hattiesburg  (hSt'Tz-bfirg)  city,  X  of  Forrest  co.  Miss,  on  Leaf  river,  pop.  12. 

Hattingen  (hat'Tng-en)  town,  Westphalia  prov.  Prussia,  pop.  13. 

Hatvan  (hot'von)  town,  Heves  co.  cen.  Hungary,  pop.  comm.  12. 

Hatzfeld  (hats'fglt)  Hung.  Zsombolya  (zh5m'bol-y6)  comm.  Toronto  co.  Hung.  p.  11. 
Haubourdin  (o'boor'dXN')  town,  dept.  Nord,  France,  pop.  8,  comm.  9. 

Haugesund  (hou'ge-soon)  spt.  Stavanger  prov.  Norway,  pop.  13. 

Hauraki  Gulf  (ha'oo-ra-ke ;  colloq.  hou-rak'T)  large  bay,  N  coast  of  North  Isl.  N.  Z. 
Hauran  (ha'db-ran')  plateau  dist.  Syria,  E  of  Jordan  river. 

Hausa  (hou'sa)  or  Hausaland  (-ISnd)  ter.  Northern  Nigeria,  p.  8,000;  chief  town,  Kano. 
Haute-Garonne  (ot'-ga/ron')  dept.  S  France,  2,458  □  pop.  432,  #  Toulouse. 
Haute-Loire  (oU-lwar')  dept.  SE  France,  1,931  □  pop.  304,  #  Le  Puy. 

Haute-Marne  (oU-marn')  dept.  N  E  France,  2,416  □  pop.  215,  #  Chaumont. 
Hautes-Alpes  (ot'-zalp')  dept.  SE  France,  2,179  □  pop.  105,  #  Gap. 

Haute-Saone  (ot'-son')  dept.  N  E  France,  2,075  □  pop.  258,  #  Vesoul. 

Haute-Savoie  (ot'-sjpvwa')  dept.  E  France,  1,675  □  pop.  255,  #  Annecy. 
Hautes-Pyr6nees  (ot'-pe'npna')  dept.  S  France,  1,750  □  pop.  206,  #  Tarbes. 

Haute— Vienne  (ot'-vygu')  dept.  W  cen.  Fr.  2,120  □  pop.  385,  #  Limoges. 

Hautmoiit  (o'uiOn')  town  &  comm.  dept.  Nord,  France,  pop.  15. 

Haut— Rhin  (o'-rSN')  former  dept.  E  Fr.  now  in  Alsace,  Ger.  &  in  ter.  of  Belfort,  France. 
Havana  (ha-v5n'd)  city,  X  of  Mason  co.  Ill.  pop.  4.  — Sp .  Habana  (ha-va'na ;  133)  prov. 
W  Cuba,  2,772  □  pop.  575.  —  dist.  &  spt.  city,  its  #  &  #  of  Cuba,  on  N  coast,  pop.  dist. 
303,  city  297. 

Havel  (ha'fel)  riv. Germany, 225  m.long,Mecklenburg-Strelitz  to  Elbe  riv.  near  Havelberg. 
Havelberg  (ha'fel-bgrK')  town,  Brandenburg  prov.  Prussia,  pop.  6. 

Havelland  (ha'fel-lant/)  dist.  W  Brandenburg  prov.  Prussia,  982  □. 

Havelock  (h5v'15k)  vil.  Lancaster  co.  Nebr.  6  m.  NE  of  Lincoln,  pop.  3. 

Haverford  (hSv'er-ferd)  vil.  Montgomery  co.  Pa. ;  Haverford  college. 

Haverfordwest  (hSv'er-ferd-wgst')  spt.  &  mun.  bor.  X  of  Pembrokeshire,  S  Wales,  pop.  6. 
Haverhill  (ha'ver-Tl)  city,  Essex  co.  Mass.  pop.  44.  —  town,  Grafton  co.  N.  H.  pop.  3. 
Haverstraw  (h5v'er-str6)  vil.  Rockland  co.  N.  Y.  pop.  6. 

Havre  (hSv'er)  tow  n,  Chouteau  co.  Mont.  pop.  4.  —  ( pron .  ha'ver)  Fr.  Le  Havre  (le  av'r’) 
spt.  dept.  Seine-Inf^rieure,  France,  pop.  136. 

Havre  de  Grace  (hSv'er  de  gras)  city,  Harford  co.  Maryland,  pop.  4. 

Hawaii  (ha-wl'e)  largest  of  Hawaiian  isls.  &  co.  Hawaii  ter.  4,015  □  pop.  55,  chief  town 
Hilo. — or  Hawaiian  Islands  (ha-wi'ydn)/or7n.  Sandwich  Islands,  ter.  U.  S.  A.,  N 
Pacific  ocean,  2,000  m.  WSW  of  San  Francisco,  6,449  □  pop.  192 ;  8  isls.  inhabited,  # 
Honolulu.  See  Hawaiian,  n. 

Hawarden  (ha'war-dgn)  town,  Sioux  co.  Io.  pop.  2.  —  {pron.  hiir'dgn  or  li6r'-)  par.  Flint¬ 
shire,  N  Wales  ;  Hawarden  Castle  was  residence  of  Gladstone. 

Hawash  (ha'wash')  riv.  S  Abyssinia,  about  500  m.  long,  flows  into  Lake  Assal. 

Hawera  (ha'wa-ra)  co.  North  Island,  New  Zealand,  pop.  6. 

Hawesville  (hSz'vTl)  city,  X  of  Hancock  co.  Ky.  on  Ohio  river,  pop.  1. 

Hawick  (h6'Tk)  pari.  &  mun.  burgh,  Roxburghshire,  Scotland,  pop.  17. 

Hawiza  (ha-vve'za)  town,  Khuzistan  prov.  Persia,  pop.  12. 

Hawke  Bay  (h6k)  bay,  E  coast,  North  Island,  New  Zealand. 

Hawke’s  Bay  (h6ks)  provincial  dist.  North  Island,  New  Zealand,  4,410  □  pop.  49. —  co. 
in  the  dist.  North  Island,  N.  Z.  pop.  27. 

Hawkesbury  (h6ks'bSr-T)  town,  Prescott  co.  Ontario,  Can.  on  Ottawa  river,  pop.  4. 
Hawkins  (hb'kTnz)  co.  NE  Tenn.  482  □  pop.  24,  X  Rogersville. 

Hawkinsville  (-vTl)  town,  X  of  Pulaski  co.  Georgia,  pop.  3. 

Hawley  (h6'lT)  bor.  Wayne  co.  Pennsylvania,  pop.  2. 

Haworth  (hS'Srth ;  -wwrth)  urban  dist.  West  Riding,  Yorkshire,  England,  pop.  7. 
Hawthorn  (hS'thfirn)  city,  Victoria,  Australia,  suburb  of  Melbourne,  pop.  24. 
Hawthorne  (hQ'thSrn)  bor.  Passaic  co.  N.  J.  2  m.  from  Paterson,  pop.  3. 

Haydock  (ha'dbk)  par.  &  town,  Lancashire,  England,  pop.  10. 

Hayes  (haz)  co.  SW  Nebr.  722  □  pop.  3,  X  Hayes  Center. 

Hayes,  Mount,  peak,  White  mts.  Coos  co.  N.  H.  2,600  ft.  high,  —  in  Alaska,  about  63° 
37'  N,  147°  W,  13,800  ft. 

Hayingen  (hl'Tng-gn)  Fr.  Hayange  (a'yaNzh')  vil.  Lorraine.  Germany,  pop.  comm.  11. 
Hays  (haz)  co.  S  cen.  Tex.  623  □  pop.  16,  X  San  Marcos.  —  city,  X  of  Ellis  co.  Kan.  pop. 

2.  —  bor.  Allegheny  co.  Pa.  pop.  2. 

Haystack  Mountain  (ha'st5k/)  peak,  Adirondack  mts.  N.  Y.  4,918  ft.  high. 

Hayti  (ha'tT)  vil.  Pemiscot  co.  Mo.  pop.  1. — Variant  of  Haiti. 

Haywards  (ha'werdz)  town,  Alameda  co.  California,  pop.  3. 

Haywood  (ha'wdod)  co.  W  part  of  N.  C.  546  □  pop.  21,  X  Waynesville.  —  co.  W  Tenn. 
508  □  pop.  26,  X  Brownsville. 

Haza,  El  (SI  ha'za)  dist.  E  Arabia,  on  Persian  gulf,  31,000  □  pop.  160. 

Hazara  (hri-za'rd)  dist.  North-West  Frontier  Prov.  British  India,  3,062  □  pop.  G03. 
Hazaribagh  (hd-za're-bag')  dist.  of  Bihar  and  Orissa  prov.  British  India,  7,021  □  pop. 

1,289.  —  its  #  in  23°  59'  N  &  85°  22'  E,  pop.  16. 

Hazebrouck  (az'brook')  town,  dept.  Nord,  France,  pop.  9,  communal  pop.  13. 

Hazel  Dell,  bor.  Lawrence  co.  Pennsylvania,  pop.  1. 

Hazel  Grove  and  Bramhall  (brSm'hSl)  urban  dist.  Cheshire,  England,  pop.  10. 
Hazlehurst  (ha'z’l-hOrst)  city,  X  of  Jeff  Davis  co.  Ga.  pop.  1.  — city,  X  of  Copiah  co. 

Miss.  32  m.  S  W  of  Jackson,  pop.  2. 

Hazleton  (ha'z’l-tfin)  city,  Luzerne  co.  Pennsylvania,  pop.  25. 

Headland  (hSd'land)  vil.  Henry  co.  Alabama,  pop.  1. 

Healdsburg  (heldz'bQrg)  city,  Sonoma  co.  California,  pop.  2. 

Heanor  (hen'<5r ;  colloq.  hgn'er)  par.  &  town,  Derbyshire,  England,  pop.  20. 

Heard  (hOrd)  co.  W  Ga.  258  □  pop.  11,  X  Franklin. 


Hapar.  Var.  of  Hapuk.  I  Harmony  Grove.  See  Commerce.  I  Harrar.  See  Harar.  Hagua.  Var.  of  Hisua.  I  Hasta  See  Asti.  I  Haussa.  Var.  of  Hausa. 

Han  Rad.  Var.  of  Heri  Rud.  |  Harput.  See  Ivharput.  |  Haskovo-  Var.  of  Khaskovo.  Haynau.  SeeHAiNAU.  |  Hatria  Picena.  See  Atri.  |  Hayange.  See  Hayingen. 


□  means  square  miles  ;  #,  capital ;  X,  co.  seat ;  agr.,  agricultural ;  cml.,  commercial ;  mfg.,  manufacturing  ;  min.,  mining;  spt.,  seaport ;  tp.,  township  ;  vil.,  village. 
Population  i6  given  in  nearest  thousands  :  2  =  1,500  to  2,499  ;  3  2,500  to  3,499,  etc. ;  less  thau  1,000  not  given.  See  Abbreviations ,  p.  2379. 
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Eed'd.®  or  Hebd'djE,  W  of  Scotland, 


Heame  (liQra)  town,  Robertson  co.  Texas,  pop  2 

Heathcote^fePh'kAn  L®  Newfoundland,  po1’'  2  ^  8everal  submarine  cables  land  here 
HM  h  Tln  n1  co-Caiiterbmy  .  diet.  South  Island,  New  Zealand,  pop.  «U. 
Hea  onTN^Hn  n  i  -  '  ^ednesheld  Heath  (wSnz'feld)  town,  Staffordshire,  Eng.  p.  12. 
S^?-N1r“,il“e^1“uor  l8)to'vll’Lai‘casl1ire,  England,  pop.  11.  1 

Heavitree  (hev'T-tre)  town,  Devonshire,  England,  pop.  11. 

Ho  hr)  V!  '  1  \  Durliam  co-  England,  near  Newcastle,  pop.  22. 

-  l5^v  n)  t'mn,  West  Riding,  Yorkshire,  England,  pop.  7. 

Heber  (he'ber)  city,  X  of  Wasatch  co.  Utah,  pop.  2. *  1 

Hehridei’n^f?-1^’  *  ^  C1.eburnIe  u0-  Ark-  P°P-  1;  formerly  Scgarloap. 

Hebrides  (liSb'n-dez)  or  Western  Islands, 

3,000  □  pop.  100. 

Hebron  (he'brfin)  town,  Tolland  co.  Conn.  pop.  1  —city,  X  of  Thayer  co.  Nebr.  pop.  2. 
town,  Palestine,  about  10  m.  SSW  of  Jerusalem,  pop.  8. 

He^klfn.len^hiswr™' A  ^ol,u“biai  bet-  mainland  &  Queen  Charlotte  islands. 
Hecklingen  (hSk  i l  ng-en)  vil.  Anhalt,  Germany,  pop.  5. 

Heckmondwike  (h6k'mand-wik)  town.  West  Riding,  Yorkshire,  England,  pop.  0. 

Hecla  and  Griper  Bay  (liSk'ld,  grip'er)  bay,  Melville  isl.  75°  40'  N,  lllc  W 
Hedemarken  (ha'de-miir'ken)  prov.  Norway,  10,610  □  pop.  134 
Heernstede  (han/sta'de)  comm.  N  Holland,  Netherlands,  pop.  7. 

Heerde  (har'de)  vil.  &  comm.  Gelderland  prov.  Netherlands,  pop.  comm.  7. 

Heerdt  (hart)  former  vil.  Rhine  Prov.  Prussia,  now  part  of  Dusseldorf. 

Heerlen  (har'len)  comm.  Limburg  prov.  Netherlands,  pop.  11 . 

Heide  (hi'de)  town,  Schleswig-Holstein  prov.  Prussia,  pop.  10. 

Heidelberg  (hl'd?l-b0rg)  bor.  Allegheny  co.  Pa.  pop.  2.  —  ( G.  pron.  -b?rn)  city,  Baden,  Ger- 
many  pop.  66;  seat  of  a  university.  —  town,  S  Transvaal  prov.  U.  of  S.  Africa,  pop.  3. 
Heidenheirn  l  hvden-him)  town,  Wiirttemberg,  Germany,  pop  18 

Hellbron  (hiPbrSn)  dist.  (1,910  □  pop.  24)  &town  (p.  2)  N  Orange  Free  State,  U.  of  S.  Af. 
Heilbronn  (ml'bron')  town,  Wiirttemberg,  Germany,  pop.  43. 

Heiligenhaus  ( hl'll-g^n-hous')  comm.  Rhine  Prov.  Prussia,  pop.  7. 

Heiligenstadt  ( hPli-ggn-shtiit7)  town,  Saxony  prov.  Prussia,  pop.  8. 


1  pop.  2 ; 


Hejaz  or  Hedjaz  (hSj-az'l  region,  Arabia,  along  N  E  Red  sea,  a  Turkish  vilayet,  96,500  □ 
pop.  300,  #  Mecca. 

Hekla  (liSk'ld)  volcano,  S  W  Iceland,  about  5,110  ft.  high. 

Helbra  (hSl'bra)  vil.  Saxony  prov.  Prussia,  pop.  comm.  10. 

Holder  (hSFder)  ft.  town  &  comm.  N.  Holland  prov.  Netherlands,  pop.  comm.  27. 

Helena  (hSl'e-iui)  city,  X  of  Phillips  co.  Ark.  pop.  9.  —  city,  X  of  Lewis  &  Clark  co.  &  * 
of  Mont.  pop.  13. 

Helensburgh  (hSl'fnz-bSr-o  ;  61'gnz-)  coast  burgh,  Dumbartonshire,  Scotland,  pop.  9. 

Helgoland  (hSl'go-lant')  Eng.  Heligoland  (hSl'I-go-lSnd')  isl.  North  sea,  21  □  poi 
belongs  to  Prussia. 

Helicon  (hgl'T-kOn)  famous  mt.  Bceotia  nome,  Greece,  5,737  ft.  high. 

Heliopolis  (lie'H-op'6-lis).  See  Baalbek  (Gaz.).  —  or  On,  anc.  holy  city,  Lower  Egypt ; 
ruins  on  E  edge  of  Nile  delta  and  the  desert  N  E  of  Cairo. 

Hellemmes— Lille  (S'ISm'-lel')  town  &  comm.  dept.  Nord,  France,  pop.  12. 

Hellendoorn  (h<n'2n-dorn')  vil.  &  comm.  Overijssel  prov.  Netherlands,  pop.  comm.  9. 

Hellevoetsluis  (hSl'e-vdbt-slois')  spt.  &  comm.  S.  Holland  prov.  Neth.  ;  pop.  comm.  5. 

Hell  Gate,  narrow  part  of  East  River,  New  York  city,  New  York. 

Hellin  (81-yen')  mfg.  town,  Albacete  prov.  Spain,  pop.  comm.  18. 

Helmand  (hSl'mund)  anc.  Etyman'der,  riv.  ab.  G50m.  long,  Afghanistan,  to  Hamun  lake. 

Helmet  Peak,  mt.  S  W  Col.  12,042  ft.  high. 

Helmond  (heFmont ;  F.  SI'idSn')  town  &  comm.  N.  Brabant,  Netherlands,  pop.  comm.  15. 

Helmstedt  (helm'shtSt)  town,  Brunswick  duchy,  Germany,  pop.  16. 

Helsingfors  (hSl'sTng-fors')  Finnish  Helsinki  (hel'seu-ke)  ft.  spt.  town,  #  of  Finland, 
Russia,  pop.  with  Sveaborg  144. 

Helsingor  (hSl'sTng-Qr')  Eng.  Elsinore  (81'sT-nor')  spt.  city,  Frederiksborg  amt,  NE 
Seeland  isl.  Denmark,  pop.  14. 

Heluan  (ha-lwan')  town  &  baths,  Lower  Egypt,  on  Nile  opp.  ruins  of  Memphis. 

Helvellyn  (h81-v81'Tn)  mt.  Cumberland  &  Westmorland  cos.  Eng.  3,118  ft.  high. 

Hemel  Hempstead  (h8m'£l  h8mp'st8d)  mun.  bor.  Hertfordshire,  England,  pop.  13. 

Hemelingen  (ha'mel-Tng-cn)  comm.  Hanover,  Prussia,  pop.  8. 

Hemelumer  Oldephaert  en  Noordwolde  (ha'me-lu'mer  ol'de-fart'  8n  nord'wol'de) 
comm.  Friesland,  Netherlands,  pop.  5. 

Hemixem  (hSm'Tk-sem)  comm.  Antwerp  prov.  Belgium,  pop.  7. 

Hemphill  (hSmp'hil)  co.  NW  Tex.  873  □  pop.  3,  X  Canadian. 

Hempstead  (-st8d)  co.  S  W  Ark.  727  □  pop.  28,  X  Washington.  —  vil.  Nassau  co.N.  Y.  p.  5. 

Henderson  (hSn'der-sftn)  co.  W  Ill.  37G  Dpop.  10,  X  Oquawka.  —  co.  W  Ky.  435  □  pop. 

29,  X  Henderson.  —  co.  W  N.  C.  358  □  pop.  16,  X  Hendersonville.  —  co.  W  Tenn.  536  □ 
pop.  17,  X  Lexington.  —  co.  N  E  Tex.  946  □  pop.  20,  X  Athens.  —  city,  X  of  Henderson 
co.  Ky.  pop.  11.  —  town,  X  of  Vance  co.  N.  C.  p.  5.  —  city,  X  of  Chester  co.  Tenn.  p.  1. 

Henderson,  or  Elizabeth.  Island,  in  Pacific  oc.  S  E  of  Tuamotu  archipelago;  French. 

Hendersonville  (-vil)  town,  X  of  Henderson  co.  N.  C.  pop.  3. 

Hendon  (hSn'dwn)  town,  Middlesex  co.  England,  pop.  39. 

Hendricks  (hen'driks)  co.  W  een.  Ind.  408  □  pop.  21,  X  Danville. 

Hengelo  (h8ng'e-lo/)  comm.  Overijssel  prov.  Netherlands,  pop.  20. 

Hbnin-Libtard  (a'nSN'-le-a'tar')  town,  dept.  Pas-de-Calais,  France,  pop.  15,  comm.  18. 

Henley  upon  Thames  (hSn'IT,  t8mz')  mun.  bor.  Oxfordshire,  Eng.  pop.  6;  regatta. 

Henlopen,  Cape  (h8n-lo'pcn)  on  E  coast  of  Del.  at  entrance  to  Delaware  bay. 

Hennaarderadeel  (hS-nar'de-ra-dal')  comm.  Friesland,  Netherlands,  pop.  comm.  5. 

Hennebont  (Sn'bbN')  town,  dept.  Morbihan,  France,  pop.  7,  comm.  9. 

Hennepin  (hen'e-pTn)co.  E  Minn.  565  □  pop.  333,  X  Minneapolis. 

Hennessey  (h8n'£-sT)  city,  Kingfisher  co.  Oklahoma,  pop.  2. 

Henniker  (hSn'T-ker)  town,  Merrimack  co.  New  Hampshire,  pop.  1. 

Henrico  (h8n-ri'ko)  co.  E  cen.  Va.  266  □  pop.  23,  X  Richmond. 

Henrietta  (hSn'rT-St'd)  town,  Rutherford  co.  N.  C.  p.  2.  —  town,  X  of  Clay  co.  Tex.  p.  2. 

Henry,  co.  SE  Ala.  560  □  pop.  21,  X  .Abbeville.  —  co.  N  W  cen.  Ga.  324  □  pop.  20, 
X  McDonough.  —  co.  N  W  Ill.  824  □  pop.  42,  X  Cambridge.  —  co.  E  Ind.  397  □  pop. 

30,  X  Newcastle.  —  co.  SE  Io.  427  □  pop.  19,  X  Mount  Pleasant.  —  co.  N  Ky.  303  □ 
pop.  14,  X  Newcastle.  —  co.  W  Mo.  744  □  pop.  27,  X  Clinton.  —  co.  N  W  O.  414  □  pop. 
25,  X  Napoleon.  —  co.  N  W  Tenn.  626  □  pop.  25,  X  Paris.  —  co.  S  Va.  444  □  pop.  18, 
X  Martinsville.  —  city,  Marshall  co.  Ill.  pop.  2. 

Henry,  Cape,  on  S  E  coast  of  Va.  S  side  entrance  to  Chesapeake  bay. 

Henryetta  (hSn'rT-St'd)  city,  Okmulgee  co.  Oklahoma,  pop.  2. 

Henzada  (h8n-za'da)  dist.  Irrawaddy  div.  Lower  Burma,  2,870  □  pop.  532.  —  its  #  pop.  25. 

Heppenheim  (hgp'en-liim)  town,  Starkenburg  prov.  Hesse,  Ger.  pop.  7  ;  health  resort. 

Heppens  (hSp'ens)  former  town,  Oldenburg,  Germany,  now  part  of  Riistringen. 

Heptanesus  (hgp'ta-ne'siis)  ancient  name  of  the  Ionian  islands. 

Heraclea  (hgr'd-kle'a)  anc.  city  near  Gulf  of  Taranto,  Italy;  battle  280  b.  c.  —  or  He 
racleopolis  (he-rXk'le-5p'o-lis)  anc.  city,  Egypt;  site  near  Nile  m  Fayum  province.— 
See  Aivalik  {Gaz.). 

Herat  (ligr-at')  anc.  A'ria,  or  Ari'a,  city,N  W  Afghanistan,  on  the  Heri  Rud,  pop.  ab.  12. 

Hbrault  (a'ro')  dept.  S  France,  2,403  Dpop.  480,  #  Montpellier. 

Herbertshohe  (hgr'berts-hfi'e)  settlement,  N  E  Neu-Pommern,  former  #  of  German  New 
Guinea. 

Herborn  (hgr'born)  town,  Hesse-Nassau  prov.  Prussia,  pop.  o. 

Herculaneum  (htir'ku-la'ne-wm)  anc.  city,  near  Naples,  It.  ;  buried  by  eruption  of  Mt. 

Heredia  (5-ra'the-a ;  146)  prov.  Costa  Rica,  p.  42.  —  its  #  6  m.  N  W  of  San  Jos<S  p.  8. 

Hereford  (hgr't-ferd)  city,  X  of  Deaf  Smith  co.  Tex.  pop.  2.  —  See  Herefordshire  {Gaz.). 
—  city  &  mun.  bor.  X  of  Herefordshire,  Eng.  pop.  23 ;  cathedral. 

Herefordshire  (-slier)  or  Hereford,  co.  S  W  England,  *42  □  pop-  114,  Hereford 


Hebrua.  See  Maritsa. 
Hebudae.  See  IIerrides. 

Hecla.  Var.  of  Hekla. 

Hedlaz  See  IlK.rAZ. 

Heilungkiang-cheng.SeeAiouN. 

Heliopolis.  See  Baalbek. 


|  Hellas.  See  Greece. 

j  Hellespont  or  Hellespontus.  See 

Dardanelles. 

l  Hellovo  See  Othrys. 
Helm^ntlca.  See  Salamanca, 
i  Helmund.  Var.  of  Helmand. 


Helsingborg.  See  Halsing- 

roro. 

Helsinki.  See  Helsingfors. 
Helung  Klang-  See  HEILUNG¬ 
KIANG. 

Helvetia.  See  Switzerland. 


Herencia  (a-ran'thya)  town,  Ciudad  Real  prov.  Spain,  pop.  comm.  8. 

Herent  (ha'rent)  comm.  Brabant  prov.  Belgium,  pop.  7. 

Herenthals  (ha'ren-tals)  mfg.  town,  Antwerp  prov.  Belgium,  pop.  comm.  9. 

Herford  (hg_r'fort)_town,  Westphalia,  Prussia,  pop.  33. 

Hgricourt  (a're'koor')  town,  dept.  Haute-Sa6ne,  France,  p.  5,  comm.  7  ;  battles  1474, 1871. 
Herington  (hSr'Ing-tfin)  city,  Dickinson  co.  Kan.  25  m.  SSW  of  Junction,  pop.  3. 

Heri  Rud  ( he're  rood')  anc.  Ari'us  or  A'iuus,  riv.  650  m.  long,  N  cen.  Afghanistan  to  the 
Russ.  Transcaspian  prov. ;  its  lower  course  is  called  the  Tejend  (tS'jSnd)  and  becomes 
lost  in  the  desert. 

Herisau  (ha'rS-zou7)  town,  Outer  Rhodes,  Appenzell  canton,  Switzerland,  pop.  comm.  16. 
Herkimer  (hfir'kl-mer)  co.  N  E  cen.  N.  Y.  1,459  □  pop.  56.  —  its  X  pop.  8. 

Herm  (hfirm)  one  of  the  Channel  isls.  4  m.  N  W  of  Sark,  ab.  14  m.  long  by  4  m.  wide  ; 
noted  shell  beach. 

Hermann  (hflr'm&n)  city,  X  of  Gasconade  co.  Missouri,  pop.  2. 

Hermanus  (h8r-ma'ndbs)  vil.  SW  Cape  prov.  U.  of  S.  Africa. 

Hermon(hflr'mftn)  town, Penobscot  co.  Me.  pop.  1  —  A r.  Jebel-esh-Sheikh  (jeb'el-Ssh- 
shak')  mt.  Anti-Libanus  range,  Palestine,  9,050  ft.  high. 

Hermosillo  (Sr'mo-sel'yo ;  -se'yo  ;  195)  city,  #  of  Sonora  state,  Mexico,  pop.  15. 
Hermoupolis  (Sr-moo'po-lyes)  or  Syra  (se'ra)  cml.  city,  Syra  isl.  #  of  Cyclades  nome, 
Greece,  pop.  18. 

Hernando  (her-n5n'do)  co.  in  W  of  pen.  part  of  Fla.  497  □  pop.  5,  X  Brooksville. 

Herne  (hgr'nS)  mfg.  town,  Westphalia,  Prussia,  near  Bochum,  pop.  57. 

Herne  Bay  (hflrn)  urban  dist.  Kent  co.  England,  pop.  8. 

Herrenalb  (liSr'^n-alp')  town,  Black  Forest  circle,  Wiirttemberg,  pop.  1  ;  health  resort. 
Herrera  (8r-ra'ra)  town,  Seville  prov.  Spain,  pop.  comm.  6. 

Herrin  (ligr'In)  city,  Williamson  co.  Illinois,  pop.  7. 

Hermhut  (li8rn'hoot/)  vil.  Saxony  Kingdom,  Ger.  pop.  1.  See  Herrnhuter,  n. 
Hersfeld  (h8rs'f81t)  town,  Hesse-Nassau,  Prussia,  pop.  10. 

Hersin— Coupigny  (Sr/s5N'-koo/pe/nye')  town,  dept.  Pas-de-Calais,  France,  p.  4,  comm.  6. 
Hersselt  (hSr'srlt)  comm.  Antwerp  prov.  Belgium,  pop.  5. 

Herstal  (hSr'stal)  orHerstall,  Fr.  Hbristal  (iPre'stal')  comm.  Li^geprov.  Belgium,  pop. 

23  ;  birthplace  of  King  Pepin,  and  frequently  the  residence  of  Charlemagne. 

Herten  (h8r't8n)  vil.  Westphalia,  Prussia,  near  Recklinghausen,  pop.  comm.  18. 

Hertford  (hQrt'ferd)  co.  N  E  N.  C.341  □  pop.  15,  X  Winton.  —  town,  X  of  Perquimans 
co.  N.  C.  pop.  2.  —  {pron.  har'ferd  ;  hart'-)  See  Hertfordshire  {Gaz.).  —  mun.  bor.  X 

5  E  Eng.  632  □  of  Hertfordshire,  Eng.  pop.  10. 

Hertfordshire (luir'fer«l-8her;  hart'-)  or  Hertford  (har'ferd  ;  hart'-)  or  Herts  (harts)  co. 
pop.  311,  X  Hertford. 

Herzegovina  (hSr'tsS-go-ve'na)  Croat  Hercegovina  (her'tgg-gO've-nd)  former  prov. 

Turkey  in  Europe,  3,521  □  pop.  267,  #  Mostar.  See  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina  {Gaz.). 
Hesperus  Peak  (hgs'per-ws)  mt.  S  W  Col.  13,159  ft.  high. 

Hesse  (hgs)  Ger.  Hessen  (hSs'en)  grand  duchy,  a  German  state,  2,968  □  pop.  1,282,  # 
Darmstadt.  See  Hessian,  n. 

Hesse— Cassel  (  hSs'-kas'el)  Ger.  Hessen— Kassel  (h5s'£n-kas'el)  a  former  landgraviate 

6  electorate  of  Germany,  now  mostly  in  Hesse-Nassau. 

Hesse-Nassau  (hes'-n3s'6)  Ger.  Hessen-Nassau  (hgs'en-nas'ou)  prov.  Prussia,  6,063  □ 

pop.  2,221,  %  Kassel. 

Hessle  (hgs'’l)^urban  dist.  East  Riding,  Yorkshire,  England,  pop.  5. 

Hessler  (h£s'ler)  former  vil.  Westphalia,  Prussia,  now  part  of  Gelsenkirchen. 

Heston  and  Isleworth  (hes'tftn,  i'z’l-wfirth)  urban  dist.  Middlesex  co.  England,  pop.  43. 
Hetch  Hetchy  Valley  (h€ch'  liSch'T)  in  Tuolumne  co.  Cal.  N  Yosemite  National  Park. 
Hettinger  (h5t'Tn-jer)  co.  S  W  N.  Dak.  1,132  □  pop.  7,  X  Mott. 

Hetton  (h8t'’n)  urban  dist.  Durham  co.  England,  pop.  16. 

Hettstedt  (hSt'shtSt)  town,  Saxony  prov.  Prussia,  pop.  9. 

Heumar  (hoi'mar)  vil.  Rhine  Prov.  Prussia,  pop.  comm.  9. 

Heven  (ha'vfti)  vil.  Westphalia,  Prussia,  pop.  6. 

H6verld  (a'vSr'la')  comm.  Brabant  prov.  Belgium,  pop.  8. 

Heves  <hg'v£sh)  co.  N  cen.  Hung.  1,452  □  pop.  280,  #  Eger,  —  town  in  co.  p.  comm.  9. 
Hexham  ihek'sam)  town,  Northumberland  co.  England,  pop.  8. 

Heyst-op-den-Berg  (hist'-6p-dSn-b€rK')  comm.  Antwerp  prov.  Belgium,  pop.  7. 
Heytesbury  (hats'ber-T)  co.  Victoria,  Australia,  pop.  7. 

Heywood  (ha'wdod)  mfg.  mun.  bor.  Lancashire,  England,  pop.  27. 

Hiawatha  (hPa-wS'thd)  city,  X  of  Brown  co.  Kan.  pop.  3. 

Hibbard  (hTb'drd)  vil.  Mississippi  co.  Missouri,  pop.  1 . 

Hibbing  (htb'Tng)  vil.  St.  Louis  co.  Minn.  60  m.  N  W  of  Duluth,  pop.  9. 

Hickman  (hTk'mfm)  co.  S  W  Ky.  225  □  pop.  12,  X  Clinton.  —  co.  cen.  Tenn.  570  □  pop. 

17,  X  Centerville.  —  town,  X  of  Fulton  co.  Ky.  pop.  3. 

Hickory  ( htk'o-rT)  co.  cen.  Mo.  407  □  p.  9,  X  Hermitage.  —  town,  Catawba  co.  N.  C.  p.  4. 
Hicksville  <  hTks'vTl)  vil.  Defiance  co.  O.  pop.  2. 

Hico  (hl'ko)  town,  Hamilton  co.  Tex.  65  m.  N  W  of  Waco,  pop.  1. 

Hidalgo  (hT-d51'go)  co.  S  Tex.  2,276  □  pop.  14,  X  Edinburg.  —  {Sp.  pron.  e-thal'go  ;  146) 
state,  Mexico,  8,638  □  pop.  647,  #  Pachuca. 

Hiesfeld  (hSs'fSlt) i  vil.  Rhine  Prov.  Prussia,  pop.  10. 

Higbee  (htg'be)  city,  Randolph  co.  Missouri,  pop.  1. 

Higginsville  (hTg'Tnz-vTl)  city,  Lafayette  co.  Missouri,  pop.  3. 

High  Bridge,  bor.  Hunterdon  co.  New  Jersey,  pop.  2. 

High'gate,  town,  Franklin  co.  Vermont,  pop.  2. 

Highland  co.  S  O.  549  □  pop.  29,  X  Hillsboro.  —  co.  W  part  of  Va.422  Dpop.  5,  X  Mon¬ 
terey.  —  city,  Madison  co.  Ill.  pop.  3.  —  vil.  Iowa  co.  Wis.  pop.  1. 

Highland  Falls,  vil.  Orange  co.  New  York,  pop.  2. 

Highland  Park,  city,  Lake  co.  Ill.  pop.  4.  —  town,  Jefferson  co.  Ky.  pop.  2.  —  vil.  Wayne 
co.  Mich.  pop.  4.  —  bor.  Middlesex  co.  N.  J.  pop.  2.  —  town,  Henrico  co.  Va.  pop.  2. 
Highlands,  bor.  Monmouth  co.  N.  J.  pop.  1. — N&Wof  Scotland,  beyond  the  Gram¬ 
pians.  —  of  Navesink,  hills,  N.  J.  from  Sandy  Hook  to  Raritan  bay.  —  of  the  Hudson, 
hilly  region  on  both  sides  Hudson  riv.  Rockland,  Orange,  Putnam,  &  Dutchess  cos.  N.  Y. 
Highmore  (hi'mor)  city,  X  of  Hyde  co.  South  Dakota,  pop.  1. 

High  Point,  city,  Guilford  co.  N.  C.  pop.  10. 

Highspire  (hl'spir')  bor.  Dauphin  co.  Pennsylvania,  pop.  2. 

High  Springs,  town,  Alachua  co.  Fla.  19  m.  N  W  of  Gainesville,  pop.  1. 

Hightstown  i  hlts'toun/)  bor.  Mercer  co.  New  Jersey,  pop.  2. 

Highwood  (hi'wdbd)  city,  Lake  co.  Illinois,  pop.  1. 

High  Wycombe  (wTk'wm)  civil  par.  Buckinghamshire,  coextensive  with  mun.  bor.  of 

Chepping  Wycombe  (which  see). 

Higuera  la  Real  (e-ga'ra  la  ra-al')  town,  Badajoz  prov.  Spain,  pop.  comm.  5. 

Hikone  (he'ko-ng)  town,  Shiga  dist.  Honshu  isl.  Japan,  on  Lake  Biwa,  pop.  21. 
Hikurangi  (he'koo-ra'nge)  mt.  Auckland  prov.  dist.  North  Isl.  N.  Z.  5,535  ft. 

Hilbersdorf  (hTl'bers-dSrf)  former  vil.  Saxony  kingdom,  Germany,  now  part  of  Chemnitz. 
Hildburghausen  (hTlt'bobrK-hou'zgn)  town,  Saxe-Meiningen,  Germany,  pop.  8. 

Hilden  (hTl'd^n)  town,  Rhine  Prov.  Prussia,  pop.  17. 

Hildesheim  (hTl'dSs-lnm)  dist.  Hanover  prov.  Prussia,  2,066  □  pop.  568.  —  its  #  pop.  50. 
Hill,  co.  N  E  cen.  Tex.  966  □  pop.  47,  X  Hillsboro. 

Hill  a  (hTlra)  town,  Turkey,  ab.  60  m.  S  of  Bagdad,  pop.  30;  near  site  of  anc.  Babylon. 
Hillbum  (hTl'burn)  vil.  Rockland  co.  New  York,  pop.  1. 

Hillegom  (hYl'e-gom  ;  172)  vil.  &  comm.  S.  Holland,  Netherlands,  pop.  comm.  8. 
Hillerod  (hTl'er-fid)  town,  NE  Seeland,  Frederiksborg  amt,  Denmark,  pop.  6. 

Hillsboro  (htlz'bur  o)  city,  X  of  Montgomery  co.  Ill.  pop.  3.  — city,  Marion  co.  Kan.  pop.l. 
—  city,  X  of  Traill  co.  N.  Dak.  pop.  1.  —  vil.  X  of  Highland  co.  O.  pop.  4.  —  city,  X  of 
Washington  co.  Ore.  pop.  2.  —  city,  X  of  Hill  co.  Tex.  pop.  6. 

Hillsborough  (hTlz'biir-6)  co.  in  W  pen.  part  of  Fla.  1,329  □  pop.  78,  X  Tampa.  —  co.  S 
N.  H.  895  □  pop.  126,  X  Nashua.  —  town,  Hillsborough  co.  N.  H.  pop.  2. 

Hillsdale  (hilz'dal)  co.  S  Mich.  597  □  pop.  30.  —  mfg.  city,  its  X  pop.  5  ;  college. 

Hill  Tippera  (ttp'?-ra)  native  state,  E  of  Bengal  prov.  India,  4,086  Dpop.  230,  #  Agartala. 
Hillyard  (hTl'ydrd)  city,  Spokane  co.  Washington,  pop.  3. 

Hilo  (he'lo)  dist.  &  spt.  chief  town  of  Hawaii  island,  pop.  dist.  23,  town  7. 


Heraclea Pontlca.  SeeEREGLi. 
Hdristal.  Var.  of  Hkrstal. 
Hermannatadt.  SeeSzEBEN.— 
See  Naoyszf.ben. 

Hermopoli8  Magna.  See  Ash- 

MUNEIN. 


Hermus.  SecGEDiz. 

Hernosand.  Var.  of  FIarnOsand. 
Hertogenboach.  ’a-.  See  Bois-le-Duc. 
Herta.  See  II krtfordshike. 

Hervey  Islands.  See  Cook  Islands. 
Hessen.  See  Hesse. 


Hexthorpe.  See  Balby 
with  Hexthorpe. 
Hibernia.  Sec  Ireland. 
Hiera.  SeeVuLCANO. 
Hierro.  See  Ferro. 
Hille.  Var.  of  Hilla. 


ale  senate  care  am,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofa  ;  eve,  event,  find,  recent,  maker;  Ice,  Ill;  old,  obey,  «>rb,  8dd,  soft,  Connect ;  use,  unite,  urn, up,  circus,  menu; 
fo_o’d  fo'ot;  out,  oil:  chair;  go  ;  sing,  iijk  ;  then,  thin;  nature,  verdure  (250);  K  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144);  boN ;  yet ;  zli  =  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Gcidb 
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HUversum  (hll'ver-sGm')  comm.  N.  Holland,  Netherlands,  pop.  31. 

Himalaya  (hl-ma'ld-yd  ;  often ,  less  correctly ,  liYm'd-la'yd)  mt.  system,  1,600  m.  long,  bet. 
India  and  Tibet ;  highest  mts.  on  the  earth  ;  many  peaks  above  25,000  ft. ;  highest,  Mt. 
Everest,  29,002  ft. 

Hirneji  (he'ma'je)  city,  W  part  Honshu  isl.  Japan,  about  30  m.  W  N  W  of  Kobe,  pop.  41. 
Hlrnera  (hlm'er-d)  auc.  Greek  city,  N  coast  of  Sicily ;  destroyed  408  b.  c.  and  a  new  city 
founded  at  Termini  Imekese. 

Hinckley  (hTijk'l!)  coal  min.  town,  Leicestershire,  England,  pop.  13. 

Hindley  (hind'll)  town,  Lancashire,  England,  pop.  24. 

Hindmarsh  (hind'marsh)  co.  S.  Australia,  p.  11.  —  tn.  near  Adelaide,  S.  Australia,  p.  11. 
Hindol  (hln'dol')  native  state,  India,  312  □  pop.  28,  #  Hindol. 

Hinds  ( hindz)  co.  S  W  ceil.  Miss.  858  □  pop.  64,  X  X  Jackson  &  Raymond. 

Hindu  Kush  (htn'doo  koosh')  anc .  Paropami'sus  or  Cad'casus  In'dicus,  range  of  Afghan¬ 
istan,  W  from  Himalayas  ;  peaks  above  20,000  ft.  ;  highest  Tirach  Mir,  in  Chitral. 
Hindustan  (hYn'ddb-stan')  or  Hindostan  (-do-)  i.  e.  “  the  place  of  the  Hindus,”  Persian 
name  of  India,  variously  applied  :  —  (1)  The  whole  of  Indian  pen.  N  of  the  Deccan;  (2)  a 
smaller  area  comprising  E  Punjab  &  Rajputana,  &  greater  part  of  United  Prove.  ; 
(3)  loosely,  the  whole  of  India. 

Hlnesburg  (hinz'bdrg)  town,  Chittenden  co.  Vt.  12  m.  fr.  Burlington,  pop.  1. 
Hinganghat  (hYn'gun-gdt')  eml.  town,  Wardha  diet.  Cen.  Provs.  Br.  India,  pop.  11. 
Hingham  (hlng'dm)  town,  Plymouth  co.  Massachusetts,  pop.  5. 

Hinnom  (hin^m)  valley,  anc.  Jerusalem  ;  identification  uncertain.  See  Gehenna,  n. 
Hinojosa  del  Duq.U6(e'n6-ho'sa  dSl  doo'ka;  189)  town,  Cordoba  prov.  Spain,  p.  comm.  11. 
Hinsdale  (hYnz'dal)  co.  S  W  Col.  971  □,  X  Lake  City.  —  vil.  Dupage  co.  Ill.  pop.  2.— 
town,  Berkshire  co.  Mass.  pop.  1.  —  town,  Cheshire  co.  N.  H.  pop.  2. 

Hinton  (hln't&n)  city,  X  of  Summers  co.  West  Virginia,  pop.  4. 

Hiogo  (he-5'go)  dist.  W  part  Honshu  isl.  Japan,  3,315  □  pop.  1,884. 

Hippo  (hTp'o)  city  of  anc.  Numidia;  modern  Bone,  Algeria ;  see  of  St.  Augustine.  —  anc. 

city,  N  coast  of  Africa;  modern  Bizerta,  Tunis. 

Hlrosakl  (he'ro-sa'ke)  city,  N  part  Honshu  isl.  Japan,  pop.  37. 

Hiroshima  (he'ro-slie'ma)  dist.  W  Honshu  isl.  Japan,  3,101  □  pop.  1,595.  —  city  in  dist. 
on  the  coast,  pop.  143. 

Hlrschberg^hTrsh'bSrK)  mfg.  town,  Silesia  prov.  Prussia,  pop.  21. 

Hirson  (er'sdNQ  mfg.  town,  dept.  Aisue,  France,  on  Oise  river,  pop.  9,  comm.  10. 
Hispaniola  (hls'pun-yo'ld)  a  former  name  of  Haiti  island. 

Hissar  (hY-sar')  dist.  of  Ambala  div.  Punjab,  British  India,  5,217  □  pop.  805.  —  its  #  pop. 
18.  —  town,  Bokhara,  pop.  10. 

Hissarlik  (hls-sar'llk)  site  of  anc.  Troy,  N  W  Asia  Minor,  4  m.  S  E  of  mouth  of  Dardanelles. 
Hisua  (hls'wa)  town,  Gaya  dist.  Bihar  and  Orissa  prov.  Br.  India,  pop.  5. 

Hit  (hit)  anc.  Is,  town,  Bagdad  vilayet,  Turkey  in  Asia,  pop.  6. 

Hitchcock  (hlch'kSk)  co.  S  W  Nebr.  724  □  pop.  5,  X  Trenton. 

Hitchin  (hich'Tn)  town,  Hertfordshire,  England,  pop.  12. 

Hitteren  (het'8r-Sn)  isl.  Sondre  Trondhjem  prov.  Norway. 

Hivaoa  (he'va-o'a)  one  of  the  Marquesas  isls.  S  Pacific  ocean,  9°  45/  S,  154  □  pop.  2. 
Hizen  (he'zen')  old  prov.  Kiushu  isl.  Japan,  now  in  Nagasaki  and  Saga  districts. 
Hjhlmar  (vgl'mar)  lake,  Orebro  &  Sodermanlaud  provs.  Sweden,  185  □. 

Hjorring  (ySr'Tng)  amt,  NE  Jutland,  Denmark,  1,101  □  pop.  130.  —  its  #  pop.  9 
Hliboka  (h’le-b6'k&)  comm.  Bukowina,  Austria,  pop.  6. 

Hlinsko  (h’len'sko)  or  Hlinskb  (-ska)  comm.  Bohemia,  Austria,  pop.  5. 

Hoanghal  (hwang'hF)  or  Hoanhai.  prov.  W  part  of  Korea,  pop.  959,  #  Haiju. 

Hobart  (ho'bart)  town.  Lake  co.  Ind.  pop.  2. —  city,  X  of  Kiowa  co.  Okla.  pop.  4.  —  ( pron . 

ho'bart,  -bdrt)city,  #of  Tasmania,  on  River  Derwent,  pop.  28,  with  suburbs  40. 
Hoboken  (ho'bo-ken)  city,  Hudson  co.  N.  J.  opposite  Manhattan  borough,  New  York  city, 
pop.  70.  —  comm.  Antwerp  prov.  Belgium,  suburb  of  Antwerp,  pop.  17. 

Hobson  (h5b's’n)  co.  N  North  Island,  New  Zealand,  pop.  5. 

Hochelaga  (hosh'S-iag'a)  co.  Quebec  prov.  Canada,  X  Longue  Pointe. 

Hochheide  (hoK'hi'de)  former  comm.  Rhine  Prov.  Prussia,  now  part  of  Homberg. 
Hochhelm  'IiOK'him)  town,  Hesse-Nassau  prov.  Prussia,  on  the  Main,  near  Mainz,  pop.  4. 
Hbchst  (hfiKst ;  hfikst)  town,  Hesse-Nassau  prov.  Prussia,  on  the  Main,  pop.  17. 
Hochsthdt  (hfiK'slitgt')  town,  Schwaben  dist.  Bavaria,  pop.  2 ;  battles  1703,  1704  (Blen¬ 
heim),  &  1800. 

Hockenhelm  (hok'en-him)  comm.  Baden,  Germany,  pop.  7. 

Hocking  (hSk'Ing)  co.  S  O.  411  □  pop.  24,  X  Logan. 

Hocking  ftiver,  riv.  ab.  80  m.  long,  Fairfield  co.  O.  to  Ohio  riv.  W.  Va. 

Hockley  (hbk'll)  co.  N  W  Texas,  867  □. 

Hoddesdon  (hbdz'dftn)  urban  dist.  Hertfordshire,  England,  pop.  5. 

Hodelda  (ho-de'e-da')  ft.  mfg.  &  cml.  spt.  Yemen,  Arabia,  on  Red  sea,  pop.  50. 

Hodgdon  (h5j'dwn)  town,  Aroostook  co.  Maine,  pop.  1. 

Hodgeman  (hbj'nmn)  co.  S  W  cell.  Kan.  858  □  pop.  3,  X  Jetmore. 
Hodmezo-VAsarhely  (hod'm5-zQ-va'shar-hgl-y’)city  with  municipal  rights,  geograph¬ 
ically  in  Csongrad  co.  Hungary,  15  m.  N  E  of  Szegedin,  294  □  pop.  62. 

Hoetjes  Bay  (hoot'yez)  vil.  S  W  Cape  prov.  U.  of  S.  Africa. 

Hof  (hof)  mfg.  town,  Upper  Franconia,  Bavaria,  Germany,  pop.  41. 

Hoffmann,  Mount  (hSf'man)  peak,  Sierra  Nevada  mts.  Yosemite  National  Park,  Cal. 

10,921  ft.  high,  —  peak,  Adirondack  mts.  Essex  co.  N.  Y.  3,727  ft.  high. 

Hofgeismar  ( hof'gis'mar)  town,  Hesse-Nassau  prov.  Prussia,  pop.  5. 

Hofstede  (hof'shta'de)  former  vil.  Westphalia,  Prussia,  now  part  of  Bochum. 

Hofuf  (ho-foof')  town,  El  Haza,  Arabia,  pop.  15-20. 

Hogansville  (ho'ganz-vll)  town,  Troup  co.  Georgia,  pop.  1. 

Hogue  (la  og'),  or  Hougue  (la  oog'),  La,  roadstead,  off  N  coast  dept.  Manche,  France  ; 
naval  battle  1692. 

Hohenelbe  (ho'cn-Sl'be)  town,  Bohemia,  Austria,  pop.  comm.  7. 

Hohenems  (ho'en-Sms')  town,  Vorarlberg,  Austria,  pop.  comm.  6. 

Hohenfriedeberg  (ho'en-fre'de-bgrK)  town,  Silesia,  Prussia,  near  Striegau ;  battle  1745. 
Hohenlimburg  (lio'en-lIm'bdbrK)  town,  Westphalia,  Prussia,  pop.  14. 

Hohenlinde  (lio'en-lln'de)  commune,  Silesia  prov.  Prussia,  pop.  10. 

Hohenlinden  (ho'en-lln'dcn)  vil.  Bavaria,  20  m.  E  of  Munich,  pop.  1;  battle  1800. 
Hohenmauth  (ho'en-mout'')  town,  Bohemia,  Austria,  pop.  comm.  11. 

Hohensalza  (lio'en-zal'tsa)  Pol .  Inowraclaw  (e'n6-vrats'laf)  tn.,  Posen,  Prussia,  p.  2G. 
Hohenstaufen  (ho'en-shtou'fcn)  mt.  near  Goppingen,  cen.  Wurttemberg,  2,244  ft.  high; 

ruins  of  ancestral  castle  of  Hohenstaufen  family. 

Hohentwiel  (ho'en-tvel')  conical  mt.  in  an  enclave  of  Wurttemberg  near  Singen,  S  E 
Baden,  2,262  ft.  high;  ruins  of  fortress. 

Hohenstein-Ernstthal  (ho'en-shtin'-ernst'tal')  town,  Saxony  kingdom,  Germany, pop.  16. 
Hohenzollern  (ho'en-tsol'ern)  a  ter.  of  Prussia  in  S  Ger.  enclosed  by  Wurttemberg  & 
Baden,  441  □  pop.  71,  #  Sigmaringen.  See  Hohenzollern,  n. 

Hohscheld  (hfi'shit)  town,  Rhine  Prov.  Prussia,  pop.  16. 

Hoihow  (hoi'ho')  treaty  port  of  Kiungchow,  Hainan  isl.  China,  pop.  12. 

Holsington  (hoi'zlng-twn)  city,  Barton  co.  Kansas,  pop.  2. 

Hokow  (ho'ko)  treaty  port,  on  the  Songka,  at  Tonkin  frontier,  Yunnan  prov.  China. 
Holbaek  (hol'bek)  amt,  N  W  Seeland  isl.  Denmark,  665  □  pop.  108.  —  its  #  pop.  6. 
Holbeach  (hol'bech)  town,  Holland,  Lincolnshire,  England,  pop.  5;  Gothic  church. 
Holborn  (ho'bwrn)  met.  bor.  part  of  London,  England,  pop.  49. 

Holbrook  (hol'brook)  town,  Norfolk  co.  Massachusetts,  pop.  3. 

Holden  (hol'den)  town,  Worcester  co.  Mass.  pop.  2  —city.  Johnson  co.  Mo.  pop.  2. 
Holdenville  (hol'd’n-vYl)  town,  X  of  Hughes  co.  Oklahoma,  pop.  2. 

Holderness  (liol'der-nes)  dist.  East  Riding,  Yorkshire,  England,  197,726  acres. 

Holdrege  (hol'drej)  city,  X  of  Phelps  co.  Nebraska,  pop.  3. 

Holgate  (hol'gat)  vil.  Henry  co.  O.  13  m.  E  of  Defiance,  pop.  1. 

Holguin  (61-gen')  dist.  (pop.  50)  &  city  (pop.  8),  Oriente  prov.  Cuba. 

Holies  (ho'lech)  town,  Nyitra  co.  Hungary,  near  March  river,  pop.  comm.  6. 

HolitZ  (ho'ITts)  town,  Bohemia,  Austria,  pop.  5,  comm.  6. 

Holland(h51'and)  city,  Ottawa  co.  Mich.  pop.  10.  —  a  kingdom.  See  Netherlands  ( Gaz .). 
—  See  North  Holland,  South  Holland  {Gaz.).  — ,  Parts  of,  administrative  co.  Eng¬ 
land,  part  of  ancient  co.  of  Lincolnshire,  420  □  pop.  83. 


Hollandsch  Diep  (h51'autsh  dep')  channel,  Netherlands,  bet.  S.  Holland  &  N.  Brabant. 
Holleschau (hol'e-shou)  comm.  Moravia,  Austria,  pop.  6. 

Holley  (hbl'I)  vil.  Orleans  co.  N.  Y.  8  m.  E  of  Albion,  pop.  2. 

Hollidaysburg  (h51'I-daz-bQrg')  cml.  &  mfg.  bor.  X  of  Blair  co.  Pennsylvania,  pop.  4. 
Hollis  (hbl'Is)  town,  York  co.  Me.  on  Saco  river,  pop.  1. 

Hollister  (hSl'Is-ter)  town,  X  of  San  Benito  co.  Cal.  pop.  2. 

Holiiston  (h51'Is-tmi)  town,  Middlesex  co.  Massachusetts,  pop.  3. 

Holly  (hbl'I)  vil.  Oakland  co.  Mich.  pop.  2. 

Holly  Beach,  bor.  Cape  May  co.  New  Jersey,  pop.  2. 

Holly  Springs,  city,  X  of  Marshall  co.  Mississippi,  pop.  2. 

Holmes  (homz)  co.  NW  Fla.  458  □  pop.  12,  X  Bonifay.  —  agr.  co.  W  cen.  Miss.  834  □ 
pop.  39,  X  Lexington. — agr.  co.  NE  cen.  O.  418D  pop.  18,  X  Millersburg. 

Holmfirth  (hom'ferth)  town,  West  Riding,  Yorkshire,  England,  pop.  9. 

Holmo  (liolm'fi')  isl.  of  Sweden,  in  Bothnia  gulf. 

Holstebro  (h61'st£-bro)  town,  Ringkobing  amt,  W  Jutland,  Denmark,  pop.  7. 

Holstein  (hol'shtln)  former  duchy,  Denmark,  now  part  of  Schleswig-Holstein,  Prussia 
Holsterhausen  (hol'ster-hou'zen)  min.  comm.  Westphalia  prov.  Prussia,  Germany,  pop.  9. 

—  former  vil.  Rhine  Prov.  Prussia,  now  part  of  Essen. 

Holston  (liol'stun)  riv.  235  m.  long,  Va.  &  Tenn.  branch  of  Tennessee  river. 

Holt  (holt)  agr.  co.  N  W  Mo.  446  □  pop.  15,  X  Oregon,  —  co.  N  Nebr.  2,393  □  pop.  16,  X 
O’Neill.  — isl.  See  Taenga  {Gaz.). 

Holton  (hol'twn)  city,  X  of  Jackson  co.  Kansas,  pop.  3. 

Holy  Cross,  Mountain  of  the,  peak,  Sawatch  rauge,  Col.  14,170  ft.  high. 

Holyhead  (hbl'I-hSd)  spt.  on  Holyhead  isl.  Anglesea  co.  Wales,  pop.  10. 

Holy  Island  (ho'll  i'land)  or  Lindisfarne  (lTn'dis-farn)  pen.  (isl.  at  high  water)  Nor¬ 
thumberland  co.  Eng. ;  anc.  castle  and  remains  of  abbey  founded  635. 

Holyoke  (hol'yok)  mfg.  city,  Hampden  co.  Mass.  pop.  58 ;  writing  paper. 

Holyoke,  Mount,  Hampshire  co.  Mass.  954  ft.  high. 

Holyrood  (ho'll-rood)  palace  &  remains  of  abbey,  E  Edinburgh  city,  Scotland. 

Holywell  (h51'I-w61)  mfg.  town  &  bor.  Flintshire,  N  Wales,  pop.  3. 

Holzminden  (holts'mTn'den)  town,  Brunswick  duchy,  Germany,  on  Weser  river,  pop.  10. 
Homberg  (hom'bSrK)  vil.  Rhine  Prov.  Prussia,  on  Rhine  river,  pop.  comm.  25. 

Homburg  (hom'bdorK)  or  Homburg  vor  der  Hohe  (for  der  lifi'e)  town,  Hesse-NasBau 
prov.  Prussia,  pop.  14 ;  mineral  springs. 

Hombcourt  (o'ma'koor')  town  &  comm.  dept.  Meurthe-et-Moselle,  France,  pop.  7. 
Homer  (ho'mer)  vil.  Champaign  co.  Ill.  pop.  1.  — city,  X  of  Claiborne  par.  La.  pop.  2. — 
vil.  Calhoun  co.  Mich.  pop.  1.  — vil.  Cortland  co.  N.  Y.  pop.  3. 

Homestead  (hom'stSd)  bor.  Allegheny  co.  Pa.  pop.  19  ;  steel  mills. 

Homonhon  (ho/mon-hon')  or  Jomonjol  (lio'mon-hSl')  or  Malhon  (roal-hon')  isl.  S  of 
Samar,  Phil.  isls.  33  □  pop.  1  ;  the  first  Phil.  isl.  discovered  by  Magellan,  1521. 

Homs  (horns)  cml.  &  mfg.  town,  Syria,  about  90  m.  NNEof  Damascus,  pop.  60. 

Honan  (ho' nan')  inland  prov.  China,  67,954  □  pop.  23,014,  #  Kaifeng. 

Honavar  (ho-na'vdr)  spt.  town,  N  Kanara  dist.  Bombay  pres.  British  India,  pop.  7. 
Honda  (on'da)  towm,  Honda  prov.  Tolima  dept.  Colombia,  pop.  mun.  dist.  9. 

Honduras  ( hon-doo'rds)  republic,  Cen.  Am.  46,250  □  pop.  553,  #  Tegucigalpa. 
Honduras,  Cape,  headland,  N  coast  Honduras,  Central  America. 

Honduras.  Gulf  of,  wide  inlet  of  Caribbean  sea,  N  of  Guatemala  and  Honduras. 

Honea  Path  (hun'I)  town,  Anderson  co.  S.  C.  pop.  2. 

Honeoye  Falls  (hun'e-oi)  vil.  Monroe  co.  N.  Y.  15  m.  S  of  Rochester,  pop.  1. 

Honesdale  (honz'dal)  mfg.  bor.  X  of  Wayne  co.  Pennsylvania,  pop.  3. 

Honey  Grove,  city,  Fannin  co.  Texas,  pop.  2. 

Honey  Lake,  Lassen  co.  Cal. ;  in  wet  season  100  □,  in  dry  almost  disappears. 

Honfleur  (SN'flfir')  cml.  town  &  comm.  dept.  Calvados,  France,  pop.  9. 

Hongen  (hfing'en)  min.  &  mfg.  vil.  Rhine  Prov.  Prussia,  pop.  comm.  7. 

Hongkong  (hbng'kbng')  isl.  at  entrance  to  Canton  riv.  China,  ab.  32  □,  with  Kowloon 
pen.  (ab.  4D)  a  British  crown  colony,  #  Victoria  ;  with  New  Kowloon  (13  □),  49  □  civil 
pop.  366 ;  with  New  Territories  outside  of  New  Kowdoon,  ab.  405  □  civil  pop.  457. 
Honlton  (h<5n'I-t«n)  mun.  bor.  Devonshire,  England,  pop.  3  ;  famous  for  lace. 

Honley  (h5n'll)  town,  West  Riding,  Yorkshire,  England,  pop.  5. 

Honnef  (hon'Sf)  min.  town  &  health  resort,  Rhine  Prov.  Prussia,  pop.  7. 

Honolulu  (ho'no-lob'loo)  co.  Hawaii  ter.  600  □  pop.  82.  —  cml.  dist.  &  city,  its  #  &  #  of 
Hawaii  ter.  on  S  coast  Oahu  island,  pop.  52. 

Honshu  (hbn'shob)  or  Hondo  (h5n'do)  the  “mainland”  or  largest  isl.  of  Japan,  86,305 
□,  with  adjacent  isls.  86,775  □  pop.  37,041. 

Hont  (liont)  min.  co.  N  W  Hungary,  983  □  pop.  117,  X  Ipolysag. 

Hontenisse  (hon'te-nes'e)  vil.  &  comm.  Zeeland  prov.  Netherlands,  pop.  comm.  6. 
Hontrop  (hfin'trop)  vil.  Westphalia,  Prussia,  pop.  comm.  5. 

Hood  (hobd)  agr.  co.  N  Tex.  405  □  pop.  10,  X  Granbury. 

Hood  Canal,  nav.  inlet,  45  m.  long,  2  to  3  m.  broad,  Washington. 

Hood,  Mount,  peak,  Cascade  range,  Ore.  11,225  ft.  high. 

Hood  River,  co.  N  Ore.  543  □  pop.  8.  —  city,  its  X  pop.  2. 

Hoogeveen  (ho'ge-van')  mfg.  town  &  comm.  Drenthe  prov.  Netherlands,  pop.  comm.  13. 
Hoogezand  (ho'ge-zant')  comm.  Groningen  prov.  Netherlands,  pop.  11. 

Hooghly  (hoog'll)  branch  of  Ganges  riv.  ;  Calcutta  is  on  it.  —  dist.  of  Burdwandiv.  Ben¬ 
gal,  Br.  India,  1,191  □  pop.  1,090.  —  its  #  pop.  29. 

Hooker  (liook'er)  co.  N  W  Nebr.  722  □,  X  Mullen. 

Hooksett  (hobk'sbt)  town,  Merrimack  co.  New  Hampshire,  pop.  2. 

Hoole  (hool)  par.  &  town,  Cheshire,  England,  pop.  6. 

Hoopeston  (hoops'twn)  city,  Vermilion  co.  Illinois,  pop.  5. 

Hoorn  (horn)  spt.  town  &  comm.  N.  Holland,  Neth.  on  Zuider  Zee,  pop.  comm.  11. 
Hoosac  Mountain  (hoo'sak)  range,  Berkshire  co.  Massachusetts;  ry  tunnel  5  m.  long. 
Hoosick  Falls  (hoo'slk)  vil.  Rensselaer  co.  N.  Y.  21  m.  N  E  of  Troy,  pop.  6. 

Hoosic  River  (hoo'slk)  W  Mass.  ab.  90  m.  to  Hudson  river  14  m.  N  of  Troy,  N.  Y. 

Hope,  town,  Hempstead  co.  Ark.  pop.  4.  —  town,  Bartholomew  co.  Ind.  pop.  1. 

Hopedale  (hop'dal')  town,  Worcester  co.  Massachusetts,  pop.  2. 

Hope.  Point,  headland,  N  W  Alaska,  about  167°  W  Ion.,  68°  207  N  lat. 

Hopetown  (hop'toun)  town,  E  Cape  prov.  U.  of  S.  Africa,  pop.  2. 

Hopewell  (hop'wbl)  bor.  Mercer  co.  N.  J.  pop.  1. 

Hopkins  (h5p'klnz)  agr.  co.  W  Ky.  546  □  pop.  34,  X  Madisonville.  —  agr.  &  past.  co.  N  E 
Tex.  813  □  pop.  31,  X  Sulphur  Springs. 

Hopkinsville  (h5p'klnz-vll)  city,  X  of  Christian  co.  Kentucky,  pop.  9. 

Hopkinton  (h5p'k!n-t?7n)town,  Middlesex  co.  Mass.  pop.  2.  —  town,  Merrimack  co.  N.  H. 

pop.  2.  —  town,  Washington  co.  R.  I.  pop.  3. 

Hoquiam  (ho'kwl-fim)  city,  Chehalis  co.  Wash,  on  Grays  harbor,  pop.  8. 

Hor  (hdr)  Arab.  Jebel  Nebl  Harun  (jSb'21  nS'be  ha-roon')  mt.  in  Arabia  Petraea,  E  side 
of  Araba  valley,  4,362  ft.  high. 

Horbury  (h6r'ber-I)  par.  &  town,  West  Riding,  Yorkshire,  England,  pop.  8. 

Horde  (liGr'de)  town,  Westphalia  prov.  Prussia,  pop.  33. 

Horeb  (ho'r§b)  mt.  perhaps  in  peninsula  of  Sinai,  Arabia. 

Horgen  (h6r'gen)  vil.  Zurich  canton,  Switzerland,  on  Lake  of  Zurich,  pop.  comm.  8. 
Horicon  (h5r'I-kdn)  city,  Dodge  co.  Wis.  on  Rock  riv.  p.  2.  — .  Lake.  See  George,  Laks. 
Horitz  (hdr'zhlts)  Boh.  Hone  j  (h6r'zhl-tsg)  vil-  Bohemia,  Austria,  pop.  comm.  9. 
Hornachuelos  (or'na-clwa'los)  town,  Cordoba  prov.  Spain,  pop.  comm.  6. 

Hornafvan  (hdra-a'van)  lake,  50  m.  long,  1-10  m.  broad,  Swedish  Lapland. 

Horn,  Cape.  S  extremity  S.  Amer.  on  one  of  Tierra  del  Fuego  isls.  55°  59'  S  lat. 
Horncastle  (h6rn'kas/’l)  town,  Lindsey,  Lincolnshire,  England,  on  Bain  river,  pop.  4. 
Hornell  (h6r-nSl')  city,  Steuben  co.  New  York,  pop.  14. 

Hornhead  (hSrn'hgd' ;  hdrn'hgd')  promontory,  Donegal  co.  N  coast  Ireland. 

Hornsey  horn'zi)  mun.  bor.  Middlesex  co.  England,  pop.  85. 

Hornu  (or'nii')  min.  comm.  Hainaut  prov.  Belgium,  pop.  11. 

Horodenka  (ho'ro-dSq'ka)  town,  E  part  of  Galicia,  Austria,  pop.  comm.  11. 

Horowhenua  (ho'ro-hwg'noo-a;  colloq.  -fg-nob'a)  co.  S  North  Island,  New  Zealand,  pop.  6. 
Horpa  (hSr'pa)  lake,  Tibet,  in  34°  20'  N,  81°  E  ;  17,925  ft.  above  sea. 

Horry  (or'e')  the  most  E  county  of  S.  C.  1,158  □  pop.  27,  X  Conway. 

Horseheads  (h6rs'h5dz')  vil.  Chemung  co.  N.  Y.  pop.  2. 


Hindostan.  Var.  of  Hindus-  |  Histoninm  See  Vasto. 

tan.  See  India.  I  HJelmar.  Var.  of  Hjalmar. 

Hindur.  SeeNALAOARH.  Hoangho.  See  Hwano. 

HispallB.  See  Seville.  Hoanhai.  See  Hoanghai. 

Hispania  See  Spain.  Hobe.  SeeTANsui. 


Hoeksche  Waard.  See  Beijer- 
land. 

Hogolu  Islands.  See  Rug  Is¬ 
lands. 

Hohshan.  See  Fatshan. 


Hokkaido.  See  Yezo. 

Hoko  or  Hokoto.  See  Pesca¬ 
dores. 

Hokon.  SeelluKOW. 

Holungkiang.  See  Heilung¬ 


kiang. 

Holwan.  See  Saripul. 
Homel.  See  Gomel. 

Honawar  Var.  of  Honavar. 
Hondo.  See  Honshu. 


Hong  Kong.  Var.  of  Hongkong- 
Hongtse.  Hongtze,  or  Hongtee 
hu.  See  Hungtzk. 

Horice.  SeeHoftiTZ. 

Hormuz  Var.  of  Ormuz. 


□  means  square  miles;  #,  capital;  X,  co.  seat;  agr.,  agricultural;  cml.,  commercial;  mfg.,  manufacturing;  min.,  mining;  spt.,  seaport;  tp.,  township;  vil.,  village. 
Population  is  given  in  nearest  thousands :  2  =  1,500  to  2,499  ;  3  =  2,500  to  3,499,  etc.  ;  less  than  1,000  not  given.  See  Abbreviations ,  p.  2379. 
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Horsens  OiiVWng)  town,  Aarhns  amt,  S  E  Jutland,  Denmark,  on  Horserm  fiord  dod  °4 
Horseshoe  Mountain,  peak,  13,912  ft.  high,  Park  range,  Colorado.  ’  P  P' 

Horsfortll  (hort/f&rth)  town,  West  Riding,  Yorkshire,  England,  pop.  9. 

^shSm;.h8r?'“m)  urba“di8t-west  Sussex, Eng.p.U.  See  Christ’s  Hospital. 
Horst  (horst)  comm.  Limburg  prov.  Netherlands,  pup.  5.  —  vil.  Westphalia,  Prussia,  d.  21. 
Horta  (or'ta)  spt.  town,  #  of  Fayal  isl.  Azores  isls.  N  Atlantic  ocean,  pop.  7. 

Horten  (h or  ten)  town  &  naval  port,  Jarlberg  og  Larvik  prov.  Norway,  pop  10 

H°rt0n.(  ‘or'^“>  C‘t^.Br,OW“  co-  1>an-  P°P-  *■  -  par.  Eton  rural  dist.  Buckinghamshire, 
Eng.  3  m.  ESE  of  Windsor  ;  residence  of  Milton,  1032-37. 

Horwich  (hSr'Icli ;  -Tj)  par.  &  town,  Lancashire,  England,  pop.  16 
n^^^^^-shun'ga-hadO  dist  of  Nerbudda  div.  Cen.  Provs.  &  Berar,  Br.  India, 
3,676  □  pop.  457.  —  its  %  on  Narbada  riv.  pop.  15. 

Hoshiarpur  (ho'she-ar-pobr')  dist.  of  Jullundur  div.  Punjab,  Br.  India.  2  244  □  non 

—  its  %  25  m.  N  E  of  Jullundur,  pop.  22. 

Hospet  (hBs'pSt')  town,  Bellary  dist.  Madras  pres.  British  India,  pop.  19. 

Hospitalet  (os-pe'Ui-lSt')  town,  Barcelona  prov.  Spain,  pop.  comm.  7 

Hoste  Island  (os'ta)  90  m.  long,  50  in.  broad,  S  Tierra  del  Fuego,  Chile,  S.  America. 
Hotensleben  (hfFtfins-la'ben)  vil.  Saxony  prov.  Prussia,  pop.  comm  5 
Hot  Spring,  co.  S  W  cen.  Ark.  631  □  pop.  15,  X  Malvern. 

Hot  Springs,  city,  X  of  Garland  co.  Ark.  pop.  14  ;  noted  thermal  springs,  govt  reserva¬ 
tion.  —  city,  X  of  Fall  River  co.  S.  Dak.  pop.  2. 

Hotting  (hfit'Ing)  town,  Tirol,  Austria,  pop.  comm.  8. 

Houdan  (oo'daN')  town  &  comm.  dept.  Seiue-et-Oise,  France,  pop.  2. 

Houghton  (ho't&n)  co.  N  W  Mich.  1,019  □  pop.  88.  —  its  X  on  Portage  lake,  pop.  5-  rich 
copper  mines  and  mining  school. 

Houghton  Lake,  10  m.  tong,  5  m.  broad,  Roscommon  co.  Michigan. 

Houghton  le  Spring  (le  spring)  town,  Durham  co.  England,  pop.  10. 

Hougoumont  (oo'goo'ntoN')  chateau,  battlefield  of  Waterloo,  Belgium. 

Houilles  (oo/ySs')  town,  dept.  Seine-et-Oise,  France,  pop.  5,  comm.  7. 

Houlton  (hol'tfin)  town,  X  of  Aroostook  co.  Maine,  pop.  6. 

Houma  (koo'md)  town,  X  of  Terrebonne  par.  Louisiana,  pop.  5. 

Hounslow  (houuz'lo)  town,  comprising  North  &  South  Hounslow  wards,  Heston  and  Isle- 
worth  urban^dist.  Middlesex  co.  Eng.  p.  21 ;  sub.  of  London,  adjoining  Hounslow  Heath. 
Houplines  (oopGen')  town,  dept.  Nord,  France,  pop.  7,  comm.  8. 
HousatonicJhoo'sd-ton'Tk)  riv.  150  m.  long,  N  Mass,  to  Long  Island  sound,  Conn. 
Houston  (hus'tun)  co.  S  E  Ala.  579  □  pop.  32,  X  Dothan.  —  co.  S  W  cen.  Ga.  585  □  pop.  24, 
X  Perry.  — co.  SE  Minn.  570 □  pop.  14,  X Caledonia.— co.  N  W  cen.  Tenn.  197 □  pop.  6,  X 
Erin.  —  co.  E  Tex.  1,231  O  pop.  30,  X  Crockett,  —  town,  a  X  of  Chickasaw  co.  Miss.  pop. 
1.  —  cml.  &  mfg.  city,  X  of  Harris  co.  Tex.  pop.  79. 

Houston  Heights,  town,  Harris  co.  Texas,  pop.  7. 

Houtman  Abrolhos  (hout'man  a-brol'yos)  rocky  islets,  W  of  Geraldton,  W.  Australia. 
Houtzdalo  (houtz'dal)  min.  bor.  Clearfield  co.  Pennsylvania,  pop.  1. 

Hove  (hov)  mun.  bor.  suburb  of  Brighton,  East  Sussex,  England,  pop.  42. 

Howard  (hou'ard)  CO.  S  W  Ark.  602  □  pop.  17,  X  Nashville.  —  co.  N  cen.  Ind.  297  □  pop. 
33,  X  Kokomo.  —  agr.  co.  N  E  Io.  468  □  pop.  13,  XCresco.  —  agr.co.  cen.  Md.  250  □  pop. 
16,  X  Ellicott  City.  —  co.  N  cen.  Mo.  468  □  pop.  16,  X  Fayette. —co.  E  cen.  Nebr. 
561  Dpop.  11,  X  St.  Paul.  —  co.  N  W  Tex.  891  □  pop.  9,  X  Big  Spring.  —  city,  X  of  Elk 
co.  Kan.  pop.  1.  — city,  X  of  Miner  co.  S.  Dak.  pop  1.  —  City,  vil.  Montcalm  co.  Mich. 
33  m.  NN  E  of  Grand  Rapids,  pop.  1. 

Howe,  Cape  (hou)  extreme  SE  point  of  Australia,  on  border  of  N.  S.  W.  &  Victoria. 
Howell  (hou'Sl)  co.  S  Mo.  915  □  pop.  21,  X  West  Plains.  —  town,  Vanderburg  co.  Ind. 

pop.  1.  —  vil.  X  of  Livingston  co.  Mich.  pop.  2. 

Howick  (hou'Tk)  health  resort,  Natal,  U.  of  S.  Af.  N  W  of  Pietermaritzburg. 

Howrah  (hou'ra)  dist.  of  Burdwan  div.  Bengal  prov.  Br.  India,  510  □  pop.  944.  —  city,  its 
#  on  Hooghly  riv.  opp.  Calcutta,  pop.  179. 

Howth  (both;  houtli)  par.&  spt.vil.on  rocky  pen.  N  of  Dublin  bay, Ire.  p.  1;  watering  place. 
Hoxter  (hGks'ter)  town,  Westphalia  prov.  Prussia,  on  Weser  river,  pop.  8. 

Hoxton  (hbks'twn)  pari.  div.  Shoreditch,  London,  England,  pop.  57. 

Hoy  (hoi)  isl.  13  m.  long,  S  W  Orkney  isls.  Scotland. 

Hoylake  and  West  Kirby  (hoi'lak',  kfir'bi)  urban  dist.  Cheshire,  England,  pop.  14. 
Hoyland  Nether  (hoi'land  neth'er)  urban  dist.  West  Riding,  Yorkshire,  England,  pop.  15. 
Hrubieszow  (hrdb-bya'shdof)  Russ.  Grubeshov  (grdo-bya'shof)  town,  Lyublin  govt.  Po¬ 
land,  Russia,  pop.  11. 

Hruschau  (hrob'shou)  comm.  Silesia.  Austria,  pop.  8. 

Huajuapan  de  Leon  (wa-hwa'pan  da  la-on' ;  189)  city,  Oaxaca  state,  Mexico,  pop.  5. 
Hualalai  (hoo'a-la-li')  mt.  Hawaii  isl.  Hawaiian  isls.  about  8,275  ft.  high. 

Huallaga  (wal-va'ga  ;  195)  riv.  700  m.  long,  Peru,  Andes  nits,  to  Amazon  river. 
Huancavelica  (waij'ka-va-le'ka)  dept.  Peru,  South  America,  9,254  □  pop.  224.  —  its  #  a 
min.  town,  pop.  5,  in  Andes  mountains. 

Huanchaca  (wan-cha'ka)  town,  Potosi  dept.  Bolivia,  alt.  13,451  ft.  pop.  10. 

Hu&nuco  (wa'noo-ko)  mountainous  dept.  Peru,  14,027  □  pop.  145.  —  its  #  pop.  4. 
Huaraz  (wa-ras';  268)  town,  =&  of  Ancachsdept.  Peru,  South  America,  pop.  17. 

Huarl  (wa're)  town,  Ancachs  dept.  Peru,  South  America,  pop.  4. 

Huascaran  (was'ka-ran')  or  Huasc&n  (kan')  mt.  Andes,  Ancachsdept.  Peru,  22,187  ft. 
HnatUSCO  (wa-toos'ko)  town,  Veracruz,  Mexico. 

Huautla  de  Jimenez  (wout'la  da  he-ma'nas  ;  189,268)  town,  Oaxaca  state,  Mexico,  p.  8. 
Hubbard  (hub'erd)  co.  N  cen.  Minn.  958  □  pop.  10,  X  Park  Rapids.  —  vil.  Trumbull  co. 

O.  pop.  2.  —  city,  Hill  co.  Tex.  pop.  2. 

Hubbardston  (hilb'erds-twn)  town,  Worcester  co.  Massachusetts,  pop.  1. 

Hnbbell  (hub'21)  vil.  Houghton  co.  Michigan,  pop.  1.  __ 

Huber tsburg  (hob'berts-boorK')  or  Hubertusburg  (hoo-bgr'tdos-)  castle  near  Oscliatz, 
Saxony  kingdom  ;  treaty  1763. 

Hubli  (hdb'ble)  town,  Dharwar  dist.  Bombay  pres.  British  India,  pop.  60. 

HuchOWfu  (hoo'cho/  foo')  cml.  town,  N  part  of  Chekiang,  China,  pop.  100  ;  battle  1864. 
Huckarde  (liobk'ar'de)  vil.  Westphalia,  Prussia,  pop.  comm.  7. 

Hucknall  Torkard  (hiik'nal  t6r'kdrd)  town,  Nottinghamshire,  Eng.  p.  16;  Byron’s  grave. 
Huddersfield  (hud'erz-feld)  mfg.  county  bor.  West  Riding,  Yorkshire,  England,  pop.  108. 
Hudiksvall  ( boo'd  iks-val')  spt.  town  on  Bothnia  gulf,  Gafleborg  prov.  Sweden,  pop.  8. 
Hudson  (hud'sun)  riv.  N.  Y.  300  m.  long,  to  N.  Y.  bay.  —  co.  N  E  N.  J.  43  □  pop.  537,  X 
Jersey  City.  —  town,  Middlesex  co.  Mass.  pop.  7.  —  city,  Lenawee  co.  Mich.  pop.  2.  — 
town,  Hillsborough  co.  N.  H.  pop.  1.  —  mfg.  city,  X  of  Columbia  co.  N.  Y.  pop.  11.  — 
vil.  Summit  co.  O.  pop.  1.  —  city,  X  of  St.  Croix  co.  Wis.  pop.  3. 

Hudson  Bay,  inland  sea,  Canada,  850  m.  long,  600  m.  broad,  bordered  by  Northwest  Ter¬ 
ritories,  Manitoba,  Ontario,  &  Quebec. 

Hudson  Falls,  mfg.  vil.  X  of  Washington  co.  N.  Y.  on  Hudson  riv.p.  5  ;  form.  Sandy  Hill. 
Hudson  Strait,  about  450  m.  long,  N.  Am.  ;  connects  Atl.  oc.  with  Hudson  bay. 

Hu6  (ii'a')  city,  #  of  Annam,  Fr.  Indo-China,  on  Hue  river,  pop.  61. 

HuehuetenangO  (wa'wa-ta-naij'go)  dept.  Guatemala,  Cen.  Am.  —  it 

Huelma  (wgl'ma)  town,  Ja^n  prov.  Spain,  pop.  comm.  6.  .......  .. 

Huelva  (wel'va)  min.  prov.  S  Spain,  3,895  □  p.  310.  —  its  #  p.  -9,  on  inlet  of  Atlantic  oc. 
Hu6rcal— Overa  (wgr'kafco-va'ra)  town,  Almeria  prov.  Spain,  pop.  comm.  lb. 

Huerfano  (w&r'fd-no)  riv.  Col.  Sangre  de  Cristo  range  to  Arkansas  riv.- past.  co.  S  Col. 

1,500  □  pop.  13,  X  Walsenburg.  10 

Huesca  (wStfkS)  prov.  N  E  Spain,  5,849  □  pop.  248.  -  anc.  Os'ca.  .ts  #  pop.  comm.  12. 
Hudscar  (wae'kar)  mfg.  town,  Granada  prov.  Spain,  pop.  comm.  8.  v  p.  _ 

Hughes  (liuz)  co.  Okla.  855  □  p.  24,  X  Holdenvitle.  —  co.  S.  Dak.  759  □  p.  6,  X  Pierre. 
Hughestown  (huz'toun)  bor.  Luzerne  co.  Pennsylvania,  pop.  -• 

Hughesville  (liuz'vtl)  bor.  Lycoming  co.  Pa.  1  o  m.  E  of  Williamsport,  pop.  2. 

FTno'n  (  Vm'irn'l  citv  X  of  Choctaw  co.  Oklahoma,  pop.  5. 

HuUa  (we'la)  vol.’mt.  Andes,  bet.  Tolima  &  Cauca,  Colombia,  18,000  ft.  higli.  —  dept. 

S  W  Colombia,  8,690  □  pop.  158,  *  Neiva. 

Huizen  (hoi'z?n)  comm.  N.  Holland.  Netherlands,  pop.  5. 

Hukone  (lioo'kSngO  valley,  N  Burma,  on  Assam  frontier. 

Hukow  (hdS'ko')  or  Hokou  (hoW)  canal  connecting  Poyang  lake  with  Yangtze  river. 

—  town,  near  outlet  of  Hukow  canal,  Kiangsi  prov.  China,  pop.  .->00. 

See  Dalai  Nor. 


■  its  #  pop.  15. 


Hory  Kutnd.  See  Kuttenbf.ro 
Hougue,  La.  See  Hogue,  La. 

Hr&dlstS  Uhersk*4.  See  Uwga 

risch-Hradisch. 

Hranico.  See  Wkisskirchen. 


Hsinchu.  See  Shinchiku. 

Hsinminfu.  Var.  of  Sinminfu. 
Huafo-  See  Guafo. 
Huaina-Putlna.  See  Omate. 
Hugli.  Var.  of  Hooghly. 


Hulon. 

Hundsriick.  See  HunsrOck. 
Hunts.  See  Huntingdon¬ 
shire. 

Hwang-hai.  See  Yellow  Sea. 


Hulan  (hoo'lan')  cml.  town  on  the  Sungari  river,  Heilungkiang,  Manchuria,  pop.  30  to  50. 
Hull  (hul)  town  &  summer  resort,  Plymouth  co.  Mass,  on  a  peninsula  in  Mass,  bay,  pop.  2. 

—  bor.  Eng.  See  Kingston  upon  Hull  ( Gaz .).  —  mfg.  town,  X  of  Ottawa  co.  Quebec 
prov.  Canada,  on  Ottawa  riv.  pop.  18. 

Hlillen  (hiil'en)  former  town,  Westphalia,  Prussia,  now  part  of  Gelsenkirchen. 

Hills  (hiils) J-own,  Rhine  Prov.  Prussia,  15  m.  N  W  of  Dusseldorf,  pop.  7. 

Humacao  (oo'ma-ka'o)  dept.  E  Porto  Rico,  p.  89.  —  mun.  &  town,  its  #  pop.  m.  27,  t.  5. 
Humaita  (oo-ma/e-ta')  town,  S  W  Paraguay,  S.  Am.  on  Paraguay  river,  pop.  4. 

Humber  (hum'ber)  estuary,  formed  by  Ouse  &  Trent  rivs.  E  coast  of  England. 
Humboldt  (hum'bolt)  past.  co.  N  W  Cal.  3,634  □  pop.  34,  X  Eureka,  —  agr.  co.  N  W  cen. 
Io.  431  □  pop.  12,  X  Dakota.  —  min.  co.  N  W  Nev.  15,857  □  pop.  7,  X  Wiimemucca.  — 
town,  Humboldt  co.  Io.  pop.  2.  —  city,  Allen  co.  Kan.  pop.  3.  —  city,  Richardson  co. 
Nebr.  pop.  1.  —  town,  Gibson  co.  Tenn.  pop.  3. 

Humboldt  Bay,  narrow  arm  of  Pacific  ocean,  Humboldt  co.  California. 

Humboldt  Lake,  10  m.  long,  Churchill  &  Humboldt  cos.  Nevada. 

Humboldt  River,  308  m.  long,  Nev.  flows  into  Humboldt  lake. 

Hume  (hum)  co.  New  South  Wales,  Australia,  pop.  9. 

Humeston.  (hfim'gs-tfin)  town,  Wayne  co.  Iowa,  pop.  1. 

Hummelstown  ( hum'elz-toun)  mfg.  bor.  Dauphin  co.  Pennsylvania,  pop.  2. 
Humphreys  (hfim'frTz)  co.  cen.  Tenn.  451  □  pop.  14,  X  Waverly. 

Humpoletz,  Boh.  Humpolec  (hoom'po-lets/)  town,  Bohemia,  Austria,  pop.  comm.  6. 
Hunan  (hoo'uau')  fertile  prov.  cen.  China,  83,398  □  pop.  21,168,  #  Changsha. 

Hunchuil  (hoon'clioon')  town  &  treaty  mart,  Kirin  prov  Manchuria  p.  20  ;  on  Tumen  riv. 
Hungary  (hfii)'gd-rT),  Hung.  Magyarorszag  (mb'dybr-or'sag),  Ger \Ungarn  (dbn'garn) 
kingdom,  cen.  Europe,  E  part  of  Austro-Hungarian  monarchy,  109,216  □  pop.  18,265,  # 
Budapest ;  with  Croatia  and  Slavonia,  125,641  □  pop.  20,886.  See  Legislature,  w.,  Hun¬ 
garian,  n.,  Magyar,  n. 

Hungshui  (hdbng'shoo'e)  or  Hunshui,  riv.  S  China.  See  Pak-ho. 

Hungtze  (hoong'tsS'j  or  Hungtze-hu  (-tsS'-hoo')  lake(/m),  Anhwei  &  Kiangsu  prove. 
China,  receives  the  Hwai  river. 

Hunsrtick  (hobns'riik)  or  Hundsriick  (hdonts'riik)  mt.  region,  bet.  Moselle  riv.  &  Rhine 
&  Nahe  rivs.  W  Germany. 

Hunstanton,  New  (hun'stdn-twn  ;  colloq.  liun'stun)  urban  dist.  Norfolk  co.  England,  on 
the  Wash,  pop.  3;  watering  place. 

Hunt,  past.  &  agr.  co.  N  E  Tex.  893  □  pop.  48,  X  Greenville. 

Hunte  ( h don't e)  riv.  Hanover  &  Oldenburg,  Germany,  117  m.  to  Weser  riv.  at  Elsfleth. 
Hunterdon  (hfin'ter-dun)  agr.  co.  N  W  N.  J.  437  □  pop.  34,  X  Flemington. 

Hunter  River,  300  m.  long,  New  South  Wales,  Australia. 

Hunter’s  Island,  large  isl.  W  Ontario,  Canada,  N  E  of  St.  Louis  co.  Minnesota. 
Huntingburg  (hun'tlng-bQrg)  city,  Dubois  co.  Indiana,  pop.  2. 

Huntingdon  ( hun'tlng-dwn)  co.  S  ceil.  Pa.  918  □  pop.  38. —its  X  bor.  on  Juniata  riv. 
pop.  7. — town,  X  of  Carroll  co.  Tenn.  pop.  1.  —  See  Huntingdonshire  (Gaz.).  —  mfg. 
mun.  bor.  X  of  Huntingdonshire,  Eng.  on  Ouse  riv.  pop.  4.  —  co.  Quebec  prov.  Canada. 

—  vil.  its  X  pop.  1. 

Huntingdonshire  (-slier)  or  Huntingdon  or  Hunts,  inland  agr.  co.  S  England,  366  □ 
pop.  56,  X  Huntingdon. 

Huntington  (hun'ting-tMn)  co.  N  E  Ind.  386  □  pop.  29.  —  its  X  city,  on  Little  riv.  pop.  9. 

—  town,  Sebastian  co.  Ark.  pop.  2.  — town,  Fairfield  co.  Conn.  pop.  7. —  town,  Hamp¬ 
shire  co.  Mass.  pop.  1.  —  city,  X  of  Cabell  co.  W.  Va.  pop.  31. 

Huntington  Park,  city,  Los  Angeles  co.  California,  pop.  1. 

Huntsville  (hunts'vll)  town,  X  of  Madison  co.  Ala.  pop.  8. —  city,  X  of  Randolph  co. 

Mo.  pop.  2.  —  city,  X  of  Walker  co.  Tex.  pop.  2. 

Hunucma  (oo'ndok-ma')  town,  Yucatan,  Mexico,  20  m.  W  N  W  of  Merida. 

HunyadJ  hoon'ybd)  co.  S  W  Transylvania,  Hungary,  3,015  □  pop.  340,  X  D£va. 

Huon  (hu'5n)  riv.  S  Tasmania,  100  m.  long,  flows  into  D’Entrecasteaux  channel. 

Hupeh  (hoo'pS')  prov.  cen.  China,  71,429  □  pop.  21,860,  #  Wuchang. 

Huron  (hu'rdn)  co.  E  Mich.  854  □  pop.  35,  X  Bad  Axe.  —  past.  &  agr.  co.  N  O.  494  □  pop. 
34,  X  Norwalk. — vil.  Erie  co.  O.  pop.  2.— city,  X  of  Beadle  co.  S.  Dak.  pop.  6.  —  agr. 
co.  W  Ontario  prov.  Canada,  X  Goderich. 

Huron,  Lake,  bet.  Mich.  &  Ont.  second  in  size  of  the  5  great  lakes  of  N.  Am.  22,978  □. 
Huron  River,  Mich,  flows  into  Lake  Erie. 

Hurricane  Mountain,  peak,  3,687  ft.  high,  Adirondack  mts.  New  York. 

Hurst  (hQrst)  town,  Lancashire,  England,  pop.  8. 

Husi  (hoosh)  town,  FSlciu  dept.  Roumania,  about  42  m.  S  E  of  Jassy,  pop.  comm.  16. 
Husiatyn  (hdosh-ya'tTn)  town,  E  Galicia,  Austria,  pop.  comm.  6. 

Hussein-Dey  (hbos-an'-da')  town,  Algeria,  4  m.  S  E  of  Algiers,  pop.  4,  comm.  8. 
HussowitZ  (hdos'o-vTt8)  town,  near  Briinn,  Moravia,  Austria,  pop.  comm.  11. 

Husum  (hob'zdom)  spt.  &  mfg.  town,  Schleswig-Holstein,  Prussia,  pop.  9. 

Huszt  (hdost)  town,  Maramaros  co.  Hungary,  on  Tisza  river,  pop.  comm.  10. 

Hutchinson  (hQch'Tn-siin)  co.  SE  S.  Dak.  817  □  pop.  12,  X  Olivet.  — co.  N  W  Tex.  879  □ 
X  Plemons.  —  city,  X  of  Reno  co.  Kan.  pop.  16. —  city,  McLeod  co.  Minn.  pop.  2. 
Huthwaite  (huth'wat)  urban  dist.  Nottinghamshire,  England,  pop.  5. 

Hutt  (hht)  co.  S  North  Island,  New  Zealand,  pop.  17. 

Huttig  (hut'Tg)  town,  Union  co.  Arkansas,  pop.  1. 

Huy  (hoi)  mfg.  &  ft.  town,  Liege  prov.  Belgium,  on  Meuse  river,  pop.  comm.  15. 

Hvaloer  (val'Q'er)  or  Whale  Islands,  groups  S  Norway,  in  Christiania  fiord. 

Hven  or  Hveen  (van)  Swedish  isl.  in  Ore  Sund;  Tycho  Brahe  lived  here. 

Hwai  (hwi)  riv.  China,  S  Honan  prov.  to  Hungtze  lake. 

Hwang  (hwang)  or  Hwangho  (hwang'ho')  or  Yellow  River,  second  largest  river  {ho) 
in  China,  2,300  m.  long,  S  Koko  Nor  to  Gulf  of  Chihli. 

Hwangyen  (lnvang'yQn')  town,  Chekiang  prov.  China,  pop.  120. 

Hyattsville  (hi'2ts-v!l)  town,  Prince  George  co.  Maryland,  pop.  2. 

Hybla  (lii'bld)  or  Hyble  (-ble)  anc.  town,  Sicily,  on  S  slope  of  Mt.  Etna  ;  modern  Paterno. 

—  anc.  town,  E  Sicily,  on  coast  N  of  Syracuse. —anc.  town,  SE  Sicily. 

Hydaspes  (hi-dSs'pez)  anc.  name  of  Jhelum  riv.  in  India. 

Hyde  (hid)  co.  E  N.  C.  617  □  pop.  9,  X  Swan  Quarter.  — co.  cen.  S.  Dak.  866  Dpop.  3,  X 
Highmore,  —  min.  &  mfg.  mun.  bor.  Cheshire  co.  England,  pop.  33. 

Hyde  Park,  town,  Norfolk  co.  Mass.  pop.  16  ;  now  annexed  to  Boston.  —  vil.  Hamilton  co. 

O.  pop.  2.  — vil.  X  of  Lamoille  co.  Vt.  pop.  1. —  park,  London,  Eng.  ab.  If  m.  by  f  m. 
Hyderabad  or  Haidarabad  (ln'der-a-bad')  or  Nizam’s  Dominions  (ne-zamz')  native 
state,  Deccan,  India,  82,698  □  pop.  13,375.— ft.  city,  its  #  pop.  (inch  Secunderabad, 
Bolarum,  and  the  Residency  Bazars)  501.  — dist.  Sind,  Bombay  pres.  Br.  India,  pop. 
1,037.  —  its  #  on  E  bank  of  Indus,  pop.  68. 

Hydra  (hi'drd  ;  m oil.  Gr.  eth'rii)  isl.  Argolisnome,  Greece,  off  E  coast  of  the  Morea,  20  □. 

—  city  on  N  W  shore  of  Hydra  isl.  pop.  6. 

Hyferes  (e'Sr'Jtown  near  Hyeres  roadstead  or  bay,  dept.  Yar,  S  France,  pop.  11,  comm. 
21 ;  winter  resort. 

Hybres  Islands,  group  belonging  to  France,  in  Mediterranean  sea,  off  Hyeres. 

Hymera  (hl-me'rd)  town,  Sullivan  co.  Indiana,  pop.  1. 

HymettUS  (hi-m8t'tts)  mt.  ridge,  near  Athens,  Greece,  ab.  3,380  ft. ;  famed  for  honey. 
Hyndman  (  hind'mdn)  bor.  Bedford  co.  Pa.  pop.  1.  —  peak,  S  cen.  Idaho,  12,078  ft. 
Hyrum  (hi'rwm)  city,  Cache  co.  Ut.  8  m.  S  of  Logan,  pop.  2. 

Hythe  (hith)  bor.  Kent  co.  England,  pop.  6 ;  watering  place  and  one  of  the  Cinque  ports. 

I 

Ialomita  (ya'lo-met'sa)  riv.  Roumania,  Transylvanian  Alps  SE  to  Danube  riv.  opp. 

HSrsova.  —  dept.  SE  Great  Wallachia,  Roumania,  2,621  □  pop.  243,  #  C515ra§i. 

Iba  (e'ba)  mt.  E  Zambales  prov.  Luzon,  Phil.  isls.  about  5,260  ft.  high. 

Ibadan  (e-ba'dan)  city,  Lagos  prov.  Southern  Nigeria,  W  Africa,  pop.  with  dist.  342. 
Ibagud  (e'ba-ga';  133)  town,  #  of  Tolima  dept.  Colombia,  pop.  mun.  dist.  25. 

Ibaraki  (e'ba-ra'ke)  dist.  cen.  Honshu  isl.  Japan,  2,294  □  pop.  1,273. 

Ibarra  (e-bar'ra;  133)  town,  #  of  Imbabura  prov.  Ecuador,  South  America,  pop.  6. 


Hwangho  or  Hwang-ho.  See 

Hwang. 

Hweichow  Var.  of  Waichow. 
Hybla  Major.  See  Patf.rno. 
Hydaspes.  See  J  ii elam. 


Hyderabad  Assigned  Districts. 

See  Berar. 

HydraoteB.  See  Ravi. 

Hypanis.  See  Bug. 

Hyphasis.  See  Beas. 


Hyrcanla.  See  Astrabad. 

Hyrcanium  Mare.  See  Caspian 

Sea. 

lalomitsa.  Var  of  Ialomita. 
Iasi.  See  Jassy. 


u ccount  arm  ask,  sof« ;  eve,  event,  end,  recent,  maker;  Ice,  Ill ;  old,  obey,  orb,  Sdd,  soft,  connect ;  use,  unite,  urn,  up,  circus,  menu; 
£ S  tZ&SSS  “ then,  thin  ;  nature,  verdure  (950) ;  k  =  oh  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144);  bo,  ;  yet;  zh=  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  » in  Gen,.. 
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Ibbenburen  (Tb'rn-bii'rfn)  town,  Westphalia,  Prussia,  pop.  town  C,  comm.  7. 

Ibea  (i-be'4)  a  name  given  to  Brit.  E.  Africa  when  governed  by  the  Imperial  Brit.  E.  Africa 
Company ;  Brit.  E.  Africa  now  includes  more  territory. 

Iberia  (I-be'rT-a)  agr.  par.  S  La.  589  □  pop.  31,  X  New  Iberia. 

Iberian  Peninsula,  the  S  W  part  of  Europe, comprising  Spain  A  Portugal.  See  Iberian,  n. 

Iberville  (e'ber-vTl)  agr.  par.  S  La.  584  □  pop.  31,  X  Plaquemine. _ (l'ber-vll ;  F.  e'bSr'- 

vel')  co.  S  Quebec  prov.  Canada,  X  St.  Athanase. 

Ibias  (e'byas)  town,  Oviedo  prov.  Spain,  pop.  comm.  7. 

Ibicuhy  (e'be-koo-e')  riv.  Rio  Grande  do  Sul  state.  S  Brazil,  to  Uruguay  river. 

Ica  (e'liii)  maritime  dept.  Peru,  S.  America,  8,720  □  pop.  91.  —  its  #  pop.  9. 

Icarlan  Sea  (l-ka'rl-au)  L.  Ica'rium  Ma're,  a  part  of  the  Jigean  sea,  between  the 
islands  of  Patmos  and  Leros  and  the  Asiatic  coast.  See  Daedalus,  «.,  Icarian,  a. 
Iceland  (is'land)  isl.  N  Atlantic,  40,457  □  p.  85,  *  Reykjavik ;  Danish.  See  Icelandic,  n. 
Ichang  (e'chang')  treaty  port,  Hupeh  prov.  China,  pop.  55. 

Ico  (e-ko')  town,  Ceara  state,  Brazil,  on  Salgado  river,  pop.  7. 

Icod  (e-k5d')  town,  Tenerife,  Canary  isls.  pop.  comm.  8. 

Icutu  (e-koo'too)  int.  S  ceil.  Venezuela,  11,000  ft.  high. 

Icy  Cape  (i'sT)  N  W  coast  of  Alaska,  about  1G1°  30/  W  Ion.  70°  15'  N  lat. 

Icy  Strait,  Alaska;  joins  Chatham  strait  with  Glacier  bay. 

Ida  (i'dri)  co.  W  Io.  430  □  pop.  11,  X  Ida  Grove.  —  famous  mt.  N  W  Asia  Minor,  near  site 
of  anc.  Troy.  See  Id.ban,  a.  —  anc.  name  of  Mt.  Psiloriti,  Crete.  See  Idjean,  a. 
Idaarderadeel  (e-dar'der-a-daP)  town  &  comm.  Friesland,  Netherlands,  pop.  comm.  6. 
Idabel  (i'dd-bSF)  town,  X  of  McCurtain  co.  Oklahoma,  pop.  1. 

Ida  Grove,  city,  X  of  Ida  co.  Iowa,  pop.  2. 

Idaho  (I'dd-ho)  min.  &  past,  state,  NWU.  S.  A.  83,354  □  pop.  326,  #  Boise.  —  co.  N  cen 
Ida.  11,012  □  pop.  12,  X  Grange ville. 

Idaho  Falls,  city,  Bingham  co.  Idaho,  pop.  5. 

Idaho  Springs,  town,  Clear  Creek  co.  Col.  28  m.  W  of  Denver,  pop.  2. 

Idar  (e'diir)  town,  Birkenfeld  principality,  Oldenburg,  Ger.  pop.  7. 

Idlib  (Td'lep')  or  Idlip,  cml.  town,  Aleppo  vilayet,  Turkey  in  Asia,  pop.  16. 

Idria  (eMre-4)  min.  town,  W  Caruiola,  Austria,  p.  comm.  6;  quicksilver,  iron,  &  copper. 
Idro,  Lake  (e'dro)6  m.  long,  1  m.  broad,  Brescia  prov.  Italy. 

IdumaBa  or  Idumea  (Tdji-me'd)  or  Edom  (e'dftm)  anc.  country,  SE  of  Palestine. 

Ierne  (I-fir'ne)  anc.  name  of  Ireland,  from  the  Greek. 

If  (efl  islet,  off  S  coast  France,  near  Marseilles ;  famous  fortress  and  prison. 

Ifni  (ef'ne)  diet.  W  Morocco,  near  Cape  Nun,  Africa;  belongs  to  Spain. 

Ighar^har  (e-gar'garl  large  dry  valley,  cen.  Sahara,  Africa,  inab.  27°  N,  6°  E. 

Igldi  (e-ge'de)  or  Gidi  (ge'de)  large  desert,  W  Sahara,  S  of  Morocco. 

Iglau (eg'lou)  Boh.  Jihlava  (ye'hla-va)  mfg.  comm.  Moravia,  Austria,  on  Iglawariv.  p.  26. 
Iglesias  (e-gla'ze-as)  town,  Cagliari  prov.  Sardinia,  Italy,  pop.  comm.  21. 

Igld  (eg'lo)  town  with  magistracy,  Szepes  co.  Hungary,  on  Hernad  river,  pop.  11. 

Iguala  (e-gwa'la)  city,  Guerrero,  Mexico,  pop.  8. 

Igualada  (e'gwa-la'feha ;  146)  mfg.  town,  Barcelona  prov.  Spain,  pop.  comm.  11. 

Iguapd  (e-gwa'pa)  town  &  spt.  Sao  Paulo  state,  Brazil,  on  Ribeira  river,  pop.  10. 
Iguassu  (e'gwa-soo')  riv.  Parana,  Brazil,  380  m.  long,  flows  into  Parana  river ;  falls. 
IJen(e-jSu')  active  volcano,  9, 1S4  ft.  high,  E  end  of  Java,  Malay  archipelago. 

Ijssel  or  Yssel  (is'ul)  riv.  delta  branch  of  Rhine,  Netherlands,  70  m.  to  Zuider  Zee.— 
riv.  Netherlands,  to  Nieuwe  Maas  just  above  Rotterdam. 

Ikl  (e'ke)  isl.  Japan,  N  W  of  Kiushu,  in  33°  45'  N,  129°  40'  E,  51  □  pop.  41. 

Ikopa  ( e-ko'pa)  riv.  Madagascar,  flows  into  Bombetoke  bay,  on  N  W  coast. 

Hagan  (e-la'gan)  town  (pop.  2)  &  pueblo  (pop.  16),  #  of  Isabela  prov.  Luzon,  Phil.  isls. 
lie  de  France  (el'  de  fraNs')  “  Isle  of  France,”  old  prov.  in  N  France,  its  #  was  Paris.  — 
a  former  name  of  Mauritius. 

Ilford  (Tl'ferd)  urban  dist.  Essex  co.  England,  pop.  78. 

Ilfov  (el'fof)  dept.  Great  Wallachia,  Roumania,  2,230  □  pop.  679. 

Ilfracombe  (Tl'frd-koom')  spt.  town,  Devonshire,  England,  pop.  9;  watering  place. 
Hhavo  (el-ya'vdo)  town,  Beira  prov.  Portugal,  4  m.  S  of  Aveiro,  pop.  8. 

Hi  (e-lye')  riv.  cen.  Asia,  Sinkiang  prov.  to  Lake  Balkash.  —  or  Kashgarla  (k5sh-ga'rl- 
a ;  115)  dist.  Sinkiang  prov.  China,  pop.  125;  in  revolt  1804-71,  occupied  by  Russia 
1871-81.  —  or  Kulja  (kool'ja)  town,  #  of  Ili  dist.  pop.  10. 

Iliamna  Lake  (e'le-5m'na)  ill  Alaska,  80  m.  long,  25  m.  broad,  S  W  of  Iliamna  Peak. 
Hlamna  Peak,  volcano,  12,066  ft.  high,  Alaska,  at  head  of  Alaska  peninsula. 

Higan  (e-le'gan)  bay,  N  Mindanao,  Philippine  islands. 

Ilinlza  (e'le-ne'sa  ;  268)  peak,  17,380  ft.  high,  Andes  mts.  Ecuador,  South  America. 

Ilion  (ll'i-wn)  mfg.  vil.  Herkimer  co.  New  York,  pop.  7.  —  See  Troy,  anc.  city  (Gaz.). 
Ilkeston  (Tl'kSs-t&n)  min.  &  mfg.  mun.  bor.  Derbyshire,  England,  pop.  32. 

Hkley  (Tlk'lT)  town,  West  Riding,  Yorkshire,  England,  pop.  8. 

Ill  (el)  riv.  Alsace-Lorraine  ter.  Germany,  flows  into  Rhine  river. 

Hlampu  (el-yam'poo)  a  peak  of  the  Andean  Mt.  Sorata,  Bolivia,  21,500  ft.  high. 

Illana  (el-ya'na)  bay,  SW  Mindanao,  Philippine  islands. 

Illapel  (el'ya-pgl')  town,  Coquimbo  prov.  Chile,  South  America,  pop.  5. 

Ille-et— Vilaine  (el'-a-ve'ISn')  dept.  N  W  Fr.  2,699  □  pop.  608,  #  Rennes. 

Illimani  (el'ye-mii'ne  ;  195)  mt.  Bolivian  Andes,  S.  Am.;  highest  peak,  21,192  ft. 

Hlinois  (Tl'T-noi';  -noiz')  state,  N  cen.  U.  S.  A.  56,043  □  pop.  5,639,  #  Springfield.  See 
Prairie  State,  Sucker  State. 

Hlinois  Bayou  (bi'oo)  about  75  m.  long,  Pope  co.  Ark.  flows  into  Arkansas  river. 
Illinois  River,  about  350  m.  long,  Ill.  flows  into  Mississippi  river. 
Illkirch-Grafenstaden  (Tl'kirK-gra'fen-shta'den)  town,  Alsace-Lorraine,  Ger.  pop.  7. 
Illora  (el'yo-ral  town,  Granada  prov.  Spain,  pop.  comm.  10. 

Illorin,  or  Ilorin  (e'16-reu')  emirate  &  prov.  S  W  Northern  Nigeria,  6,300  □  pop.  250.  — 
cml.  city,  its  #  pop.  70. 

Hlyria  (T-lTr'T-d)  anc.  country  of  vague  limits  on  E  side  of  Adriatic  sea,  N  of  Greece 
proper.  —  titular  kingdom  of  Austria,  comprising  Carinthia,  Carniola,  and  Kiistenland. 
Hlyricum  (T-lTr'T-kOm)  Roman  prov.  formed  out  of  parts  of  anc.  Illyria. 

Ilmen  (Tl'mSn ;  el'y’-man-y’)  lake,  30  m.  long,  24  m.  broad,  Novgorod  govt.  Russia. 
Hmenau  (Tl'me-nou)  min.  &  mfg.  town,  Saxe- Weimar,  on  Ilm  river,  pop.  12. 

HOCOS  Norte  (e-lo'kos  nor'ta)  prov.  N  W  Luzon,  Phil.  isls.  1,330  □  pop.  179,  #  Laoag. 
Hocos  Sur  (soor)  prov.  NW  Luzon,  Phil.  isls.  471  □  pop.  187,  #  Vigan. 

Iloilo  (e'lo-e'lo)  prov.  S  Panay,  Phil.  isls.  2,027  □  pop.  410.  —  its  *  a  spt.  town,  pop.  19. 

—  strait,  bet.  Panay  &  Guimaras  isls.  Philippine  islands. 

Ilopango  (e'16-paq'go)  volcanic  lake,  5£  m.  long,  Salvador,  near  San  Salvador. 
Ilversgehofen  (Tl'vers-gS-ho'fen)  vil.  Saxony  prov.  Prussia,  pop.  comm.  12. 

Imandra  (e-man'dra)  lake,  60  m.  long,  Archangel  govt.  Russia  in  Europe. 

Imbabura  (em'ba-boo'ra  ;  133)  prov.  Ecuador,  S.  Am.  pop.  70,  #  Ibarra. 

Imbros  (Tm'brSs)  or  Imros  (-r5s)  isl.  vEgean  sea,  87  □  pop.  7. 

Imeritia  (Tm'er-Ysh'T-d)  Russ.  Imeretiya  (e'mg-ra'tye-ya)  region,  Transcaucasia,  Russia. 
Imlay  City  (Tm'la)  vil.  Lapeer  co.  Michigan,  pop.  1. 

Imola  (e'mo -la)  mfg.  town,  Bologna  prov.  Italy,  on  Santerno  river,  pop.  comm.  35. 
Imotski  (  e-m6ts'ke)  or  Imoski  (e-mbs'ke)  comm.  Dalmatia,  Austria,  pop.  42. 

Imperial  (Im-pe'rT-al)co.  S  E  Cal.  4,089  □  p.  14,XE1  Centro,  —city,  Imperial  co.  Cal.  p.  1. 
Imphal  (Tmp'hul')  town,  #  of  Manipur  state,  India,  pop.  67. 

Inagua,  Great  (e-na'gwa)  isl.  50  m.  by  25  m.  pop.  1  ;  largest  of  Bahamas. 

Inagua.  Little,  isl.  S  m.  long,  N  of  Great  Inagua. 

Inangahua  (e-na'nga-hoo'a;c0/fo<7.Tn-5iygd-hoo'd)co.  N  South  Island, NewZealand, pop.  5. 
Inca  (eq'ka)  town,  Majorca  isl.  Baleares,  Spain,  pop.  comm.  9. 

Ince  in  Makerfield  (Tns'  Tn  mak'er-feld  ;  colloq.  mSk'er-feld)  par.  &  town,  Lancashire, 
England,  pop.  22. 

Indang  (en-dang'J_pueblo,  Cavite  prov.  Luzon,  Philippine  islands,  pop.  12. 

Indapur  (Yn'da-poor')  town,  Poona  dist.  Bombay  pres.  British  India,  pop.  6. 
Independence  (Tn'de-pSn'dens)  agr.  co.  NE  Ark.  762  □  pop.  25,  X  Batesville.  —  city,  X 
of  Buchanan  co.  Io.  pop.  4.  —  city,  X  of  Montgomery  co.  Kan.  pop.  10.  —  town,  Tangi¬ 
pahoa  par.  La.  pop.  1.  —  city,  X  of  Jackson  co.  Mo.  pop.  10.  —  city,  Polk  co.  Ore.  pop.  1. 
Independence  Bay,  off  N  E  coast  of  Greenland,  84°  N,  30°  W. 


Index  Peak,  peak,  11,740  ft.  high,  N  W  Bighorn  co.  Wyoming. 

India  (Tn'dT-a)  pen.  &  country,  S  Asia,  S  of  Himalaya  mts.  bet.  Arabian  sea  &  Bay  of 
Bengal.  —  or  Indian  Empire,  that  part  of  Indian  pen.  &  W  Indo-China  under  British 
rule  or  protection,  technically  comprising  British  India  and  native  or  feudatory  states 
subject  in  varying  degrees  to  the  British  king-emperor,  but  excl.  of  Port.  &  Fr.  India, 
1,773,168  □  pop.  315,133  (Br.  India,  1,097,901  □  pop.  244,268;  native  states,  675,267  □ 
pop.  70,865),  #  Delhi.  See  caste,  vz. ,  rupee,  n.,  viceroy,  n.,  Indo-European,  a. 

Indiana  (Yn'dY-Sn'd)  state,  U.  S.  A.  bet.  Lake  Michigan  &  Ohio  riv.  36,045  □  pop.  2,701,  # 
Indianapolis.  See  Hoosier,  n.  —  co.  W  Pa.  829  □  pop.  66.  —  bor.  its  X  pop.  6. 

Indianapolis  (Yn'dT-an-Sp'o-lTs)  cml.  city,  #  of  Ind.  &  X  of  Marion  county,  pop.  234. 

Indian  Lake.  7  m.  long,  E  Hamilton  co.  New  York. 

Indian  Ocean,  one  of  the  5  oceans,  S  of  Asia  &  E  of  Africa;  greatest  known  depth  22,968 
ft.  in  10°  15/  S,  108°  &  E. 

Indianola  (-5'lri)  city,  X  of  Warren  co.  Io.  p.  3.  —  town,  X  of  Sunflower  co.  Miss.  p.  1. 

Indian  River,  inlet,  100  in.  long,  E  Florida. 

Indian  Territory,  former  ter.  U.  S.  A.  31,000  □;  now  in  Oklahoma. 

Indigirka  (en'dye-gfcr'ka)  riv.  Yakutsk  govt.  Siberia,  Stanovoi  mts.  to  Arctic  oc.  150°  E. 

Indo-China  (ln'do-chl'ua)  or  Farther  India,  the  SE  pen.  of  Asia;  comprises  Anuam, 
Cambodia,  Cochin  China,  Tonkin,  Laos,  Burma,  Siam,  Federated  (and  other)  Malay 
States,  and  Straits  Settlements  proper. 

Indonesia  (Tu'do-ne'shT-d  ;  -slid)  occasional  name  for  the  Malay  archipelago. 

Indore  (Tn-dor')  native  state,  Cen.  India,  9,500  □  pop.  851.  —  its  #  pop.  69. 

Indore  Residency,  political  subdivision,  Central  India  Agency,  India,  8,960  □  pop.  979. 

Indre  (SN'dr’)  riv.  115  m.  long,  depts.  Indre  &  Indre-et-Loire,  France;  flows  into  Loire 
riv.  —  dept.  cen.  Fr.  2,1366  □  pop.  288,  #  Ch&teauroux. 

Indre-et-Loire  (SN'dr’-a-lw&r')  dept.  N  cen.  Fr.  2,377  □  pop.  341,  #  Tours. 

Indus  (Tn'dus)  riv.  2,000  m.  long,  rises  in  Tibet,  flows  in  Sind,  Br.  India,  into  Arabian  sea. 

Indwe  (Tn'dwa)  town,  E  Cape  prov.  U.  of  S.  Africa,  pop.  3. 

Infantes  (en-fan'tas)  town,  Ciudad  Real  prov.  Spain,  pop.  comm.  8. 

Inficlonado  (en-fe'syo-na'ddb)  town,  Minas  Geraes  state,  Brazil,  S.  America,  pop.  6. 

Ingelmunster  (Tq'gel-mun'ster  ;  172)  town,  W.  Flanders  prov.  Belgium,  p.  comm.  7. 

Ingersoll  ( lq'ger-stfl)  mfg  town,  Oxford  co.  Ontario.  Canada,  pop.  5. 

Ingham  (Tng'dm)  agr.  co.  S  Mich.  553  □  pop.  53,  X  Mason. 

Inglewood  (lq'g’l-wood)  city,  Los  Angeles  co.  California,  pop.  2. 

Inglis  (Tq'glts)  co.  New  South  Wales,  Australia,  pop.  9. 

Ingoda  (en-g6'da)  riv.  about  400  ni.  long,  Siberia,  flows  into  Onon  river. 

IngOlstadt  (Tq'gol-shtat)  ft.  town,  Upper  Bavaria,  Germany,  on  Danube  river,  pop.  24. 

Ingram  (Tq'gram)  bor.  Allegheny  co.  Pennsylvania,  pop.  2. 

Ingria  (Tq'grT-d)  region,  St.  Petersburg  govt.  Russia  in  Europe. 

Ingul  (en-gdol')  riv.  200  m.  long,  Kherson  govt.  Russia  in  Europe,  to  Bug  river. 

InguletS  (eiUgoo-lySts')  riv.  200  m.  long,  Kherson  govt.  Russia,  to  Dnieper  river. 

Inhambane  (in'yam-ba'na)  spt.  Louren^o  Marques  prov.  Portuguese  E.  Africa,  pop.  7. 

Inhauma  (e-nyou'ma)  town,  Minas  Geraes  state,  Brazil,  pop.  18. 

Inkerman  (Tqk'er-man')  vil.  Crimea,  near  Sebastopol,  Russia;  battle  1854. 

Inn  (Tn)  anc.  ^E'nus,  riv.  320  m.  long,  cen.  Europe,  Engadine  valley  to  Danube  river. 

Innsbruck  (Tns'brdok)  mfg.  city,  #  of  Tirol,  Austria,  on  Inn  river,  pop.  53. 

Insterburg  (ln'ster-bdorK)  mfg.  town,  East  Prussia  prov.  Prussia,  Germany,  pop.  32. 

Interlaken  (Tu'ter-la'ken ;  Tn'ter-la'k^n)  i.  e.  “  between  lakes,”  beautiful  vil.  between 
lakes  of  Thun  &  Brienz,  Switzerland,  pop.  2;  a  summer  resort 

International  Falls,  vil.  X  of  Koochiching  co.  Minnesota,  pop.  1. 

Intra  (en'tra)  comm.  Novara  prov.  Piedmont,  Italy,  pop.  8. 

Inveraray  (TiUver-a'rT)  royal,  pari.  &  mun.  burgh,  X  of  Argyllshire,  Scot. ;  Inveraray 
Castle,  seat  of  Duke  of  Argyll. 

Invercargill  (Tn^ver-kar'gTl)  town,  X  of  Southland  co.  S.  Island,  New  Zealand,  pop.  16. 

Inverness  (TiUver-nes')  royal,  pari.  &  mun.  burgh,  X  of  Inverness-shire,  Scotland,  pop. 
mun.  burgh  22.  —  agr.  co.  Cape  Breton  isl.  X  Port  Hood.  —  See  Inverness-shire  (Gaz.). 

Inverness-shire  (-sher)  or  Inverness, maritime  &  highland  co.  Scotland,  4,21 1  □  pop.  87, 
X  Inverness. 

Inyo  (Tn'yo)  co.  S^E  Cal.  10,019  □  pop.  7,  X  Independence. 

Inzersdorf  (Tn'tsers-dSrf')  vil.  Lower  Austria,  on  the  Liesing  Bach,  pop.  comm.  6. 

Ida  (I-o'ld)  city,  X  of  Allen  co.  Kansas,  pop.  9. 

Iona  (I-o'na  ;  e-)  isl.  3  m.  long,  1  m.  wide,  Hebrides  isls.  Argyllshire,  Scotland. 

Ionia  (I-o'nT-d)  co.  S  W  cen.  Mich.  579  □  pop.  34.  —  city,  its  X  pop.  5.  —  auc.  diet.  W  coast 
Asia  Minor.  See  Ionian,  n. 

Ionian  Islands  (i-o'nT-an)  group,  Medit.  sea,  off  W  coast  of  Greece,  892  □  pop.  255. 

Ionian  Sea.  part  of  Mediterranean  sea,  between  Greece  &  S  Italy. 

Ios  (i'5s)  mod.  Nio  (nye-6')  isl.  Aigean  sea,  Cyclades  nome,  Greece,  46  □  pop.  2. 

Iosco  (i-5s'ko)  co.  E  Mich.  570  □  pop.  10,  X  Tawas  City. 

Iowa  (i'o-wa)  agr.  &  mfg.  state,  N  cen.  U.  S.  A.  55,586  □  pop.  2,225,  #  Des  Moines.  See 
Hawkeye  State.  —  co.  SE  cen.  Io.  583  □  pop.  18,  X  Marengo.  —  co.  S  W  Wis.  781  □ 
pop.  22,  X  Dodgeville.  —  riv.  Io.  about  350  m.  long,  flows  into  Mississippi  river. 

Iowa  City.  mfg.  city,  X  of  Johnson  co.  Io.  on  Iowa  river,  pop.  10. 

Iowa  Falls,  city,  Hardin  co.  Iowa,  pop.  3. 

Ipek  (e-pSk')  or_Pec  (pSch)  town,  formerly  Turkish,  73  m.  N  E  of  Scutari,  Albania,  p.  18. 

Ipiales  (e-pya'las)  town,  Narino  dept.  Colombia,  on  Ecuador  frontier,  pop.  mun.  dist.  15. 

Ipsara  (Tp-sa'ra)  or  Ipsari  (-re)  or  Psara  (psa'ra)  anc.  Psy'ra,  Aegean  isl.  W  of  Scio, 
35  □  pop.  40. 

Ipswich  (Tps'wTch)  town,  Essex  co.  Mass.  pop.  6.  —  mfg.  county  bor.  East  Suffolk,  X  of 
Suffolk  co.  England,  on  Orwell  riv.  pop.  74.  —  cml.  &  min.  town,  Queensland,  Australia, 
25  m.  W  S  W  of  Brisbane,  pop.  10. 

Iqulque  (e-ke'ka)  spt.  town,  #  of  Tarapaca  prov.  Chile,  South  America,  pop.  44. 

IquitOS  (e-ke'tos)  town  &  riv.  port,  Loreto  dept.  Peru,  on  Maranon  river,  pop.  20. 

Iraja  (e-ra'zha)  town,  Rio  de  Janeiro  state,  Brazil,  South  America,  pop.  13. 

Irak  Ajemi  (e'rak'  aj'e-me)  prov.  cen.  Persia,  Asia. 

Irak  Arab!  (a'rd-be)  anc.  Babylo'nia,  region,  lower  Euphrates  &  Tigris  valley,  parts  of 
Bagdad  &  Busrah  vilayets,  Turkey  in  Asia. 

Iraklion  (e-r5k'le-<5n)  or  Candia  (  kkn'dT-d)  or  Megalokastron  (mgg'd-lo-kds'trSn  ;  mod. 

Gr.  mg'ga-16'kas-tron)  spt.  on  isl.  of  Crete  (or  Candia),  pop.  23. 

Iran  (e'ran' ;  Eng.  i-rSn')  the  Persian  name  of  Persia. 

Irapuato  (e'rii-pwa'to)  city,  Guanajuato,  Mexico,  pop.  21. 

Irazti  (e'ra-soo' ;  268)  vol.  Costa  Rica,  near  Cartago,  11,198  ft.  high. 

Irbit  (er-bet')  cml.  town,  Perm  govt.  Russia  in  Europe,  at  junction  of  Irbit  and  Nitsa 
rivers,  pop.  20;  noted  fair  held  annually  since  1643. 

Iredell  (Ir'dgl)  agr.  co.  W  N.  C.  588  □  pop.  34,  X  Statesville. 

Irek  or  Erek  (e'rSk)  or  Erbaa  (Sr-ba'a)  town,  Sivas  vilayet,  Asia  Minor,  pop.  15. 

Ireland  (ir'ldnd)  L.  Hiber'nia,  one  of  the  British  Isles,  32,360  □  pop.  4,390,  #  Dublin.  See 
Lmerali^Isle, Erin,  ti., Island  of  Saints,  Shamrock,  n.,  Irish,  a.&n..  United  Kingdom. 

Irgiz  (Tr-gez')  riv.  Turgay  govt.  Russia  in  Asia,  ab.  300  m.  long.  —  See  Great  Irgiz  (Gaz.). 

Irion  (Tr'T-Sn)  co.  W  Tex.  998  □  pop.  1,  X  Sherwood. 

Irish  Sea  <  i'rlsh)  part  of  Atlantic  ocean,  bet.  England  &  Irel^id. 

Irkut  (Tr-kdot')  riv.  Irkutsk  govt.  Siberia,  flows  into  Angara  riv.  at  Irkutsk. 

Irkutsk :  (Tr-kd6tsk')  agr.  govt.  E  Siberia,  Russia  in  Asia,  280,429  □  pop.  696.  —  its  #  and 
#  of  E  Siberia,  cml.  city,  on  Angara  riv.  pop.  112. 

Irlam  (fir'lam)  urban  dist.  Lancashire,  England,  pop.  6. 

Iron  (I'firn)  co.  N  W  Mich.  1,200  □  pop.  15,  X  Crystal  Falls,  —co.  SE  Mo.  553  □  pop.  9,  X 
I  ronton.  —  co.  SW  Ut.  3,256  □  pop.  4,  X  Parowan.  —  co.  N  Wis.  792  □  pop.  8,  X  Hurley. 

Irondale  (-dal')  vil.  Jefferson  co.  O.  8  m.  S  W  of  East  Liverpool,  pop.  1. 

Iron  Gate,  Ger.  Eisernes  Tor  (I'zer-nSs  tor)  gorge  with  rapids  of  the  Danube  river  bet. 
Roumania  &  Servia,  a  little  southeast  of  the  Hungarian  boundary. 

Iron  Mountain,  mt.  St.  Francois  co.  Mo.  1,078  ft.  high  ;  chiefly  good  iron  ore.  —  city,  X  of 
Dickinson  co.  Mich.  pop.  9. 

Iron  River,  vil.  Iron  co.  Mich.  pop.  2. 

Ironton  (I'wrn-tftn)  mfg.  city,  X  of  Lawrence  co.  O.  on  Ohio  river,  pop.  13. 

Ironwood  (-wd6d')  city,  Gogebic  co.  Michigan,  pop.  13. 


Iberia.  See  Georgia. 

Ibem8.  See  Ebro. 
Ibiza.  See  Iviza. 

Iga.  See  Putumayo. 
Icaria.  SeeNiKARiA. 
Iconium.  See  Konia. 


Ida.  See  Psiloriti. 

Iesi.  See  J  esi. 

Igilgilia.  SeeJ.iELLi. 

Iguvium.  SeeGuBBio. 

Ike  Aral  Nor.  See  Kara  Ussc. 
Ilan.  SeeGiLAN. 


tie  de  France.  See  Mauritius. 
tledc8PinB.  See  Pines,  Isle  of. 
Herda.  SeeLERiDA. 

Ilici  See  Elche. 
nium.  See  Troy,  anc.  city. 


niiturgiB.  See  AndCjar. 

Ilorin.  See  Illorin. 

Ilva.  See  Elba. 

Imeretiya.  See  Imeritia. 
Inculisma.  See  AngoulSme. 
Independencia.  See  Fray  Ben¬ 


tos.  |  Interamna.  See  Terni. 

India.  Farther.  See  I  n  d  o-  :  Iolcus.  See  Volos 
China.  J  Ipsambul.  See  Abu-Simbel. 

Inland  Sea.  See  Seto  Uchi.  Irawadi.  See  Irrawaddy. 
Inowraziaw  See Hohensalza.  Ireboli.  SeeAlROBOL. 

Inah  See  Kingussie  and  Insh.  Iris.  See  Yeshil  Irm  vk. 


□  means  square  miles;  capital;  X,  co.  seat;  agr.,  agricultural;  cml.,  commercial;  mfg.,  manufacturing;  min.,  mining;  apt.,  seaport;  tp.,  township;  vil.,  village. 
Population  is  given  in  nearest  thousands :  2  =  1,500  to  2,499 ;  3  =  2,500  to  3,499,  etc. ;  less  than  1,000  not  given.  See  Abbreviation ,  p.  2379. 
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Iroquois  (Yr'o-kwoi;  Yr'6-kwoi')  co.  E  Ill  l  121  n  non  v  w««-  i 
Iroquois  River,  about  120  m.  long,  Jasper  co"  IndP tn  K  ki  1'Vatseka- , . 

psssiRss- - 

IS1,!," 

public,  Haiti  lsl.  ;  Columbus’s  first  settlement,  1493.  1  ’  D  au  Ke‘ 

Isbarta  (es-bar'ta)  town,  Kouia  vilayet,  Asia  Minor,  pop.  20. 

Wi^WW.  Batanes  group,  Philippine  islands,  26  □  pop.  1 

ischite  la  trnsi  to Pr°Vta1^ in  Medit' - itS  chief  town,  ,,.7.  See  earthquake,  n. 
KM  T’  Foggia  prov.  Apulia,  Italy,  near  Adriatic  sea,  p  comm.  5. 

UPPer  Austria,  on  Traun  riv.  p.  2,  comm.  10  ;  ivateriuc  place 
Ise  Fiord  (e'sg)  inlet,  20  m.  long,  N  coast  Seeland  isl.  Denmark. 

Iseghem  (iz  e-gem)  mfg.  town,  W.  Flanders  prov.  Belgium,  pop.  comm.  14 
Taor'i  d  ^  q!8°  df-zg,o)  lak<>  bet.  Brescia  and  Bergamo  provs.  Italy,  14  m.  long 

V]  -•/ers)J!v-  94  “•  long.  Austria,  from  Bohemia  to  Elbe  riv.  —See  Isar  (Gaz.) 

Ia.6re  !  )  mm-  *  agr.  dept.  SE  France,  3,180  □  pop.  556,  #  Grenoble  —  riv  150  m 

long,  France  ;  rises  in  Mt.  IsJran,  flows  into  Rhone  river  '  & 


Iserlohn  (e'zer-lon')  mfg.  town,  Westphalia  prov.  Prussia,  pop.  32. 

*®®[nla  (e-zgr'nya)  town,  Campobasso  prov.  Abruzzi  e  Molise,  Italy,  pop.  , 

Iset  (e-sygt')  riv.  300  m.  long,  Russia  in  Asia,  Ural  nits,  to  Tobol  river.' 

ISc^naYeio  *7  61?ft* h”h 2°°  1<>ng’  Y@Z°  ^  Japan’  to  Iahikari  bay  011  W  coast,  —mt. 


comm.  9. 


8  into  Ir- 

Ishpeming  (Tsh'pe-mTng)  min.  city,  Marquette  co.  Michigan,  pop.  12. 

Ishtlb  (Yah  tYb)  Slav  Stiplje  (shtYp'lyg)  town,  formerly  Turkish,  ab.  45  m.  ESE  of 
Urkiip,  p.  18. 

Isis  (i'sls)  local  name  for_Hie  upper  course  of  Thames  riv.  England. 

Iskanderun  (Ts-kXn'der-oon') or  Alesandretta  (Sl'Sg-zXn-drgt'd)  spt.  Syria,  63  m.  NW 
?Y  4,'|p,K’l  !*op'  19  • —  ®aYt  or  Gulf,  of,  inlet  of  Med.  sea,  bet.  Syria  &  Asia  Minor. 
Iskellp  (Is  ke-leb)  town,  Kastamum  vilayet,  Asia  Minor,  near  the  Kizil  Irmak,  pop.  5. 
Iskr  (Is A  r)  riv.  -49  m.  long,  Bulgaria,  Balkan  ruts,  to  Danube  river. 

Island  (l'lSnd)  agr.  co.  N  W  Wash.  208  □  pop.  5,  X  Coupeville. 

Island  Falls,  town,  Aroostook  co.  Maine,  pop.  2. 

Island  No.  10,  former  isl.  Lake  co.  Tenn.  in  Mississippi  riv. ;  battles  1862. 

Island  Pond,  vil.  Essex  co.  Vermont,  pop.  2. 

Islands,  Bay  of,  harbor,  NE  North  Island,  New  Zealand.  —  bay,  W  Newfoundland. 
Islandshire  (i'ISnd-sher)  part  of  Northumberland  co.  Eng.  adj.  Berwick  upon  Tweed. 
Islay  ( i  la  t  or  Isla  (-la)  isl.  25  m.  long,  17  m.  broad,  Inner  Hebrides,  Scotland,  p.  8. 

Isl©  au  Haut  (el'  o  ho')  isl.  &  town,  Hancock  co.  Maine. 

Isle  of  Wight  (n  8v  wit)  co.  S  E  Va.  314  □  p.  15.  —  its  X.  —  See  Wight,  Isle  of  (Gaz.). 
l8l0-8Ur-la-Sorguei  L’  (lel'-sur-li-sorg')  town,  dept.  Vaucluse,  France, pop.  3,  comm.  6. 
Islington  (lz'hng-tun)  met.  bor.  London,  England,  pop.  327.  See  Bartholomew  Fair. 
Islip  (Ts'lTp)  vil.  &  tp.  (pop.  18)  S  Suffolk  co.  Long  Island,  N.  Y.  ;  summer  resort. 
Ismailla  (es'ma-el'yd,)  govt.  Lower  Egypt,  1*  dpop.  11.  —  cml.  town,  on  Timsah  lake, 
Suez  Canal,  Egypt,  pop.  4. 

Ismld  (Ys'med')  mutessarifat,  Turkey  in  Asia,  E  of  Sea  of  Marmora,  3,130  □  pop.  223.  — 
anc.  Nicome'dla,  its  #  pop.  25. 

Ismid,  Gulf  of,  E  end  of  Sea  of  Marmora. 

Isnik  (Ys'nek')  vil:  on  site  of  anc.  Nic^e'a,  N  W  Asia  Minor. 

Isola  (e'zo-la)  town,  Istria,  Austria,  pop.  6,  comm.  8. 

Isola  del  Gran  Sasso  d’ltalla  (grail  saa'so  de-tal'ya)  comm.  Teramo  prov.  Italy,  pop.  5. 
Isola  della  Scala  ( e'zo-la  dSl'la  ska'lii)  town,  Verona  prov.  It.  on  Tartaro  riv.  p.  comm.  7. 
Isola  del  Liri  (e'zo-la  dSl  le're)  comm.  Caserta  prov.  Campania,  Italy,  pop.  8. 

Ispahan  (Ys'pa-han';  Ys'fa-)  anc.  Axpada'na,  mfg.  city,  Irak  Ajemi  prov.  former  #  of 
Persia,  pop.  80. 

Israel  (Yz'ra-Sl)  anc  kingdom,  N  Palestine. 

Issaquena  (Ys'd-kwe'nd)  co.  W  Miss.  406  □  pop.  11,  X  Mayersville. 

Issoire  (e'swar')  town,  dept.  Puy-de-Dome,  France,  on  Crouse  river,  pop.  5,  comm.  6. 
ISSOUdun  (e'sco/duN')  town,  dept.  Indre,  France,  on  Thiols  riv.  p.  10,  communal  p.  14. 
ISSUS  (Ts'Ss)  anc.  town,  Asia  Minor,  near  Bay  of  Iskanderun;  battles  b.c.  333,  a.d.194  &  622. 
Issyk-Kul  (Ts'Ik-kdol')  lake  (kill),  Semiryechensk  govt.  Russia  in  Asia,  2,046  □. 
Issy-les-Moulineaux  (e'se'-la-moo'le'no')  or  Issy  (e'se')  town,  dept.  Seine,  Frauce, 
suburb  of  Paris  near  Seine  river,  pop.  20,  comm.  23. 

Istalil  (Ts'tA-lef')  town,  Afghanistan,  24  m.  NN  W  of  Kabul,  pop.  10. 

Istria  (Ys'trY-d)  pen.  Adriatic  sea,  acrownland  forming  part  of  the  administrative  dist.  of 
Kvistenland,  Austria,  1,914  Dpop.  404,  %  Capodistria.  See  Istrian,  a 
Ita  (e'ta)  town,  Paraguay,  near  Asuncion,  pop.  3. 

Itaborahy  (e'ta-bo-ra-e')  town,  Rio  de  Janeiro  state,  Brazil,  pop.  18. 

Italian  Somaliland  (so-ma'le-lSnd')  protectorate,  E  Africa,  141,081  □  pop.  300. 

Italy  (Yt'd-IY)  town,  Ellis  co.  Tex.  pop.  1.  —  It.  Italia  (e-tal'ya)  kingdom,  S  Europe,  69 
provinces,  110,688  □  pop.  34,671,  #  Rome.  See  army  organization,  legislature,  n., 
lira,  n.,  Latin  Monetary  Union,  Italian,  a.  &  ??.,  Etruscan,  n. 

Itaparlca  (e-ta'pa-re'ka)  isl.  18  m.  long,  Brazil,  in  All  Saints  bay. 

Itapicuru  (e-ta'pe-kob-roo')  riv.  350  m.  long,  Bahia  state,  Brazil,  S.  America. —  riv.  about 
600  m.  long,  Maranhao  state,  Brazil,  S.  America. 

Itasca  (I  tSs'ka)  co.  N  Minn.  2,730  □  p.  17,  X  Grand  Rapids,  —  city,  Hill  co.  Tex.  p.  1. 
Itasca  Lake.  N  Minn.  ;  receives  sources  of  Mississippi  river. 

Itata  (e-ta'ta)  riv.  110  in.  long,  Chile,  ab.  36°  30'  S,  flows  into  Pacific  oc.  W  of  Chilian. 
Itatlaya  (e-ta'te-a'ya)  highest  known  mt.  in  Brazil,  Mantiqueira  range,  9,823  ft. 
Itawamba  (lt'd-wbm'bd)  co.  NE  Miss.  529  Dpop.  15,  X  Fulton. 

Itchen  (Ych'cn)  urban  dist.  Hampshire,  England,  pop.  19. 

Ithaca  (Yth'd-ka)  vil.  X  of  Gratiot  co.  Mich.  pop.  2.  —  mfg.  city,  X  of  Tompkins  co.  N. 
Y.  pop.  15 ;  seat  of  Cornell  univ.  —  shire,  Queensland,  Australia,  suburb  of  Brisbane, 
pop.  16.  —  one  of  the  Ionian  isls.  36  □  pop.  12,  chief  town  Ithaca,  pop.  4. 

Itri  (e'tre)  town,  Caserta  prov.  Campania,  Italy,  pop.  comm.  6. 

Ittabena  (Yt'd-be'nd)  town,  Leflore  co.  Mississippi,  pop.  1. 

Ittlrl  (e-te're)  comm.  Sassari  prov.  Sardinia,  Italy,  pop.  8. 

ltd  (e-too')  town,  Sao  Paulo  state,  Brazil,  S.  America,  on  Tiet6  river,  pop.  11. 

ItUangO  (e-twaq'go)  man.  dist.  Antioquia  dept.  Colombia,  pop.  15. 

Ituraea  or  Iturea  (Ttji-re'd)  anc.  country,  N  Palestine,  S  of  Damascus. 

Iturup  (e'too-roop')  the  largest  of  the  Kurile  isls.  N  Pacific  oc.  about  130  m.  long. 
Itzehoe  (Yt'se-ho)  mfg.  town,  Schleswig-Holstein,  Prussia,  on  Stor  river,  pop.  17. 

Iuka  (i-u'kd)  town,  X  of  Tishomingo  co.  Miss.  pop.  1  ;  battle  1862. 

Ivahy  (e'va-he')  riv.  cen.  Parana  state,  Brazil,  flows  N  W  to  Parana  river. 

Ivanecz  (e'v<5-nSts)  Croat.  Ivanci  (e'van-tsY)  comm.  Varasd  co.  Hungary,  pop.  18. 
Ivanovo-Voznesensk  (e-va'no-v6-v5z-ny§-sy5nsk')  town,  Vladimir  govt.  Russia  in 
Europe,  66  m.  N  of  Vladimir,  pop.  98.  ^ 


Iviza.Sy;.  Ibiza  (e-ve'thii ;  133)  anc.  Eb'usus,  one  of  Balearic  isls. Mediterranean  sea,  229  D 
pop.  25  ;  Spanish.  — its  #  pop.  comm.  6. 

Ivory  Coast,  colony,  Upper  Guinea,  French  West  Africa,  W  of  Gold  Coast,  125,560  Dpop. 

1,265,  #  Bingerville.  F  F 

Ivrea  (e-vre'a)  anc.  Epore'dia,  town,  Turin  prov.  Italy,  on  Dora  Baltea  riv.  p.  comm.  11. 
Ivry-la-Bataille  (ev're'-la-ba'ta'y’)  town  &  comm.  dept.  Eure,  France,  p.  1;  battle  1590. 
Ivry—sur— Seine  (ev're'-sur-s&n')  town,  dept.  Seine,  Fr.  near  Seine  riv.  p.  35,  comm.  38. 
Iwamizawa  (e'wa-me-za'wa)  town,  Yezo  isl.  Japan,  pop.  22. 

Iwate  (e'wa'te)  dist.  N  Honshu  isl.  Japan,  5,355  □  pop.  801. 

Ixelles  (ek^Sl')  mfg.  town,  Brabant  prov.  Belgium,  1  m.  S  of  Brussels,  pop.  comm.  73. 
Ixmiquilpan  (es'me-kel'pan)  town,  Hidalgo,  Mexico,  pop.  3. 

Ixtacamaxtitlan  (e8-ta/ka-mas/te-tlan')  town,  Puebla  state,  Mexico. 

Ixtapalapa  (es-t'^pa-la'p’a)  town,  Federal  District,  Mexico,  pop.  8. 

Izabal  (e'Bii-bal' ;  133, 268)  dept.  Guatemala,  Cen.  Am.  —  spt.  its  #  Sof  Lake  Izabal,  p.  3. 
Izabal,  Lake,  orDuIce  Gulf  (dool'sa;  138)  lake,  ab.  25m.  long,  Guatemala,  Cen.  America, 
communicates  with  Gulf  of  Honduras. 

Izard  (Yz'drd)  co.  N  Ark.  583  □  pop.  15,  X  Melbourne. 

Izhevsk!  (ezh-ygf'skT)  town,  Vyatka  govt.  Russia  in  Europe,  pop.  41. 

Izhma  (ezh'mA)  riv.  Vologda  &  Archangel  govts.  Russia,  to  Pechora  river. 

Izieux  (e'zyfl'^town,  dept.  Loire,  France,  on  Gier  river,  pop.  6,  comm.  8. 

Izmail  (ez-ma-el')  town,  Bessarabia  govt.  Russia  in  Europe,  pop.  34. 

Iznajar  (eth-na'har;  189)  town,  Cordoba  prov.  Spain,  pop.  comm.  9. 

Iztaccihuatl  (es'tak-se'hwat’l)  mt.  17,337  ft.  high,  Mexico,  N  of  Popocatepetl. 

Izyum  (e-zydbm')  town,  Kharkov  govt.  Russia  in  Europe,  on  Donets  river,  pop.  23. 
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Jabok  (jab'wk)  riv.  Syria,  flows  into  Jordan  river. 

Jaca  (ha'ka)  frontier  town,  Huesca  prov.  Spain,  pop.  comm.  5. 

Jacarehy  (zha/ka-ra-he')  town,  Sao  Paulo  state,  Brazil,  on  Parahyba  do  Sul  riv.  p.  7. 
Jacarepagua  (zha/ka-ra-pa-gwa')  town,  Federal  Dist.  Brazil,  near  Rio  de  Janeiro,  pop.  16. 
Jack,  co.  N  Tex.  962  □  pop.  12,  X  Jacksboro. 

Jacksboro  (jiks'bur-o)  city,  X  of  Jack  co.  Tex.  60  m.  N  W  of  Fort  Worth,  pop.  1. 
Jackson  (jSk'san)riv.  Va.  unites  with  Cowpasture  riv.  to  form  the  James.  —  co.  N  E  Ala. 
1,140 □  pop.  33,  X Scottsboro.  —  co.  N  E  Ark.  634  □  pop.  24,  X  Newport. —co.  N  Col. 
1,632  □  pop.  1,  X  Walden.  —  co.  N  Fla.  965  □  pop.  30,  X  Marianna.  —  co.  N  E  Ga.  433  □ 
pop. 30,  X Jefferson.  —  co.  S Ill.  588 □  pop. 35,  X  Murphysboro.  —  co.  S  Ind.  518 Dpop.  26, 
X  Brovmstown.  — co.  E  Io.  632 Dpop.  21,  X  Maquoketa.  —  co.  NE  Kan.  675  □  pop.  17, 
X  Holton,  —  co.  S  E  Ky.  333  □  pop.  11,  X  McKee.  —  par.N  La.  578  Dpop.  14,  X  Vernon. 

—  co.  S  Mich.  707  □  pop.  53,  X  Jackson.  —  co.  S  W  Minn.  702  □  pop.  14,  X  Jackson.  — 
co.  S  E  Miss.  710  □  pop.  15,  X  Pascagoula.  —  co.  W  Mo.  610  □  p.  284,  X  Independence.  — 
co.  S  W  N.  C.  494  □  pop.  13,  X  Webster.  —  co.  S  O.  4<>4  □  pop.  31,  X  Jackson.  — co. 
S  W  Okla.  778  □  pop.  24,  X  Altus.  —  co.  S  W  Ore.  2,836  □  pop.  26,  X  Jacksonville.  —  co. 
N  Tenn.  301  □  pop.  15,  X  Gainesboro.  —  co.  S  Tex.  893  □  pop.  6,  X  Edna.  —  co.  W  W. 
Va.  461  □  pop.  21,  X  Ripley.  —  co.  W  Wis.  990  □  pop.  17,  X  Black  River  Falls.  —  vil. 
Clarke  co.  Ala.  pop.  1.  —  city,  X  of  Amador  co.  Cal.  p.  2.  —  town,  X  of  Butts  co.  Ga.  p.2. 

—  town,  X  of  Breathitt  co.  Ky.  pop.  1.  —  town,  East  Feliciana  par.  La.  pop.  2.  —  mfg. 
city,  X  of  Jackson  co.  Mich.  pop.  31 ;  Republican  party  organized,  1854  —  vil.  X  of  Jack- 
son  co.  Minn,  pop.2.  —  city,  #  of  Miss,  and  a  X  of  Hinds  co.  pop.  21.  —  city,  X  of  Cape 
co.  Mo.  pop.  2.  —  Girardeau  city,  X  of  Jackson  co.  O.  pop.  5.  —  cml.  city,  X  of  Madison 
co.  Tenn.  pop.  16. 

Jackson  Lake,  about  12  m.  long,  N  W  Wyoming. 

Jackson,  Mount,  peak,  White  mts.  N.  H.  4,012  ft.  high. 

Jacksonville  (-vil)  town,  Calhoun  co.  Ala.  pop.  2.  — city,  X  of  Duval  co.  Fla  pop.  58. — 
city,  X  of  Morgan  co.  Ill.  p.  15.  —  vil.  Athens  co.  O.  p.  1.  —  city,  Cherokee  co.  Tex.  p.  3. 
Jacmel  (zhak'mSl')  town,  S  coast  Haiti,  30  m.  S  W  of  Port  au  Prince,  pop.  7. 

Jacobabad  (ja'kwb-a-bad')  town,  Upper  Sind  Frontier  dist.  Bombay,  Br.  India,  pop.  8. 
Jacobina  (zha'ko-be'na)  town,  Bahia  state,  Brazil,  South  America,  pop.  10. 

Jacques  Cartier  (zhak7  kar'tya')  co.  Quebec  prov.  Canada,  X  Point  Claire. 

Jacuhy  (zha'koo-e')  riv.  Rio  Grande  do  Sul  state,  Brazil,  to  Lagoa  dos  Patos. 

Jaen  (hii-an' ;  189)  prov.  S  Spain,  5,205  □  pop.  527.  —  its  #  pop.  comm.  29. 

Jaffa  (ya'fa ;  jSf'a)  anc.  Jop'pa,  cml.  town,  Palestine,  on  Mediterranean  sea,  pop.  40. 
Jaffna  (jaf'naj  spt.  town  &  isl.  N  Ceylon,  pop.  34. 

Jaffrey  (jXf'ri)  town,  Cheshire  co.  N.  H.  pop.  2  ;  contains  Mt.  Monadnock. 

Jagadhrl  (jd-ga'dje)  town,  Ambala  dist.  Punjab,  British  India,  pop.  13. 

Jagemdorf  (ya'gern-dOrP)  town,  Silesia,  Austria,  pop.  16,  comm.  17. 

Jagersfontein  jy a'gers-f Sn-tan' )  town,  S  W  Orange  Free  State,  S.  Af.  pop.  9;  diamonds. 
Jagodina  (ya'go-de-na)  town,  cen.  Servia,  pop.  5. 

Jagst  (yakst)  circle,  N  E  Wiirttemberg,  Germany,  1,985  □  pop.  415. 

Jaguaribe  (zha'gwa-re'ba)  riv.  Ceara  state,  Brazil,  flows  into  Atlantic  ocean. 
Jahanabadj(jd-ha/na-bad')  town,  Gaya  dist.  Bihar,  British  India,  pop.  7. 

Jaipur  (ji'poor')  native  state,  Rajputana,  India,  15,579  □  pop.  2,659.  —  its  ^  pop.  137. 
Jaipur  Residency,  political  charge  &  subdiv.  Rajputana  Ag.  India,  15,579  □  pop.  2,637. 
Jaisalmer  (ji'sul-mer')  native  state,  Rajputana  Agency,  India,  16,062  □  pop.  88.  —  ft. 
town,  its  #  pop.  11. 

Jajce  (yi'tsg)  town,  Bosnia,  Austria-Hungary,  on  Vrbas  riv.  ;  taken  by  Turks  1528. 
Jakova  (ja-ko'va)  Albanian  town,  ab.  18  m.  N  W  of  Prizren,  pop.  21. 

Jalalabad  (jd-la'la-bad')  town,  Afghanistan,  75  m.  E  of  Kabul ;  siege  1841-2.  —  towa, 
Shahjahanpur  dist.  United  Provs.  of  Agra  &  Oudh,  British  India,  pop.  7. 

Jalapa  (ha-la'pa  ;  189)  dept.  Guatemala,  Cen.  Am.  —  its  #  35  m.  E  of  Guatemala  city, 
pop.  18.  — city,  #  of  Veracruz  state,  Mexico,  pop.  18. 

Jalaun  (ja-loun')  dist.  Allahabad  div.  United  Provs.  Br.  India,  1,480 Dp.  405.  —  its  #  p.  9. 
Jalesar  (jul'a-sdr)  town,  Etah  dist.  United  Provs.  British  India,  pop.  14. 

Jalgaou  (jal-goun')  town,  Buldana  dist.  Berar,  British  India,  pop.  9.  —  town,  Khandesh 
dist.  Bombay,  British  India,  pop.  16. 

Jalisco  (ha-les'ko  ;  189)  state,  Mexico,  33,495  □  pop.  1,209,  #  Guadalajara. 

Jalpaiguri  ( jul'pi-gdb're)  dist.  of  Rajshalii  div.  Bengal  prov.  British  India,  2,962  □  pop. 
903.—  its  #  pop.  10. 

Jalpan  (hal'pan;  189)  town,  Quer^taro,  Mexico,  pop.  2. 

Jamaica  (ja-ma'kd)  agr.  isl.  West  Indies,  4,207  □  pop.  831,  #  Kingston  ;  Br.  colony. 
Jamalpur  (jd-mal'poor')  towm,  Bihar,  Br.  India,  10  m.  S  of  Monghyr,  pop.  16.  —  town, 
Mymensingh  dist.  E  Bengal  prov.  Br.  India,  pop.  18. 

Jambol  (yam'bol),  Bulg.  Yambol  town,  E.  Roumelia,  Bulgaria,  pop.  16. 

Jambusar  ( jQm'bdo-sdr)  town,  Broach  dist.  Bombay  pres.  British  India,  pop.  12. 

James  (jamz)  co.  SE  Tenn.  165  □  pop.  5,  X  Ooltewali. 

James  Bay.  280  m.  long,  150  m.  broad,  S  part  Hudson  bay,  Canada. 

Jamesburg  (jamz'bfirg)  bor.  Middlesex  co.  N.  J.  19  m.  NE  of  Trenton,  pop.  2. 

James  City.  agr.  co.  S  E  Va.  164  □  pop.  6,  X  Williamsburg. 

James  Island.  23  m.  long,  10  in.  broad,  Galapagos  isls.  Pacific  ocean. 

James  Peak,  mt.  13,283  ft.  high,  Col.  10  m.  N  W  of  Central  City. 

James  River,  325  m.  Va.  formed  by  Jackson  &  Cowpasture  rivers.  —  See  Dakota  River. 
Jamestown,  mfg.  city,  Chautauqua  co.  N.  Y.  pop.  31.  —  city,  X  of  Stutsman  co.  N.  Dak. 
pop.  4.  —  vil.  Greene  co.  O.  pop.  1.  —  town,  Newport  co.  R.  I.  pop.  1.  —  ruined  vil. 
James  City  co.  Va.;  first  successful  Eng.  settlement  in  U.  S.  1607. 

Jamiltepec  (ha-mel'ta-pSk')  town,  S  W  Oaxaca  state,  Mexico,  pop.  3. 

Jammu  (jum'db)  prov.  S  Kashmir  state.  See  Kashmir  and  Jammu  (Gaz.).  —  ft.  town,  # 
of  Jammu  prov.  27  m.  NE  of  Sialkot,  pop.  36. 

Jampur  (jam'pobr')  town,  Dera  Ghazi  Khan  dist.  Punjab,  British  India,  pop.  6. 
Jamtland  (vSmt'land)  prov.  W  Sweden,  19,680  □  pop.  118,  #  Ostersund. 

Jamuna  ( jum'db-na)  the  Brahmaputra  from  Garo  Hills  to  junction  with  the  Ganges. 
Janesville  (janz'vTl)  vil.  Waseca  co.  Minn.  pop.  1.  —  mfg.  city,  X  of  Rock  co.  Wis.  on 
Rock  river,  pop.  14. 


Ia.  See  Hit.  fT f r. I 

Iaca  Damnonlorum.  SeeExE-l 
Iaca  Silurum.  See  Caerleon. 
Isfahan.  Var.  of  Ispahan. 
Iakanderiyeh.  See  Alexan¬ 
dria. 


Iskardo  See  Skardo. 

Isla  See  Islay. 

Isla  del  Rey  See  San  Miguel. 
Isla  de  Pinos.  See  Pines,  Isle 

of. 

•  Isle  of  Ely,  Man,  etc.  See  Ely, 


Man,  etc. 

Isole  Eolie.  See  Lipari  Is¬ 
lands. 

Istambul.  See  Constantino¬ 
ple. 

Ister.  See  Danpbe. 


I8tib.  Var.  of  Ishtib. 

Istip.  Var.  of  Ishtib. 

Italia.  See  Italy. 

Izmid.  Var.  of  Ismid. 

Izmir.  See  Smyrna. 

Jabalpur.  Var.  of  Jubbulpore. 


IJablonec.  See  Gablonz. 
Jachymov.  See Joachimsthal. 
Jagannath.  See  Puri. 

Jaintia  Hills.  See  Khasi  and 
1 .1  aintia  Hills. 

1  Jakobatadt.  Sec  Yakobshtat. 


Jalandhar.  See  Jullundur. 
Jalapahar.  See  Dahjeelinq. 
Jalomitsa.  Var.  of  Ialomija. 
Jamnagar.  See  Navanagar. 
Janica.  See  Yenije. 
Jankovicz.  See  Janosh alma. 


ale,  senate,  c£re,  Jim,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofa ;  eve,  £vent,  6nd,  recent,  maker;  Ice,  Ill;  old,  obey,  orb,  5dd,  sSft,  connect ;  use,  unite,  urn,  up,  circus,  menu; 
food,  foot ;  out,  oil ;  chair  ;  go  ;  sing,  igk  ;  fhen,  thin ;  na^ijre,  verdure  (250) ;  K  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144) ;  boN ;  yet ;  zh  =  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Guide. 
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Janina  or  Yanina  (ya'ne-nii)  former  Turkish  vilayet,  now  part  of  Albania,  6,010  □  pop. 
527.  —  its  #  pop.  18. 

Janjira  (jun'je-ra)  native  state,  Bombay,  W  coast  India,  324  □  pop.  89.  —  its  #  pop.  2. 
Jan  Mayen  (yau  mi'eu)  isl.  Arctic  ocean,  300  in.  E  of  Greenland. 

Janoshalma(ya'u6sh-h51'm5)or  Jankovacz  (ybn'ko-vats)  comm.  Bacs-Bodrog  co.  Hun¬ 
gary,  pop.  13. 

Januaria  (zha-nwa'rfc-a)  town,  Minas  Geraes,  Brazil,  on  Sao  Francisco  river,  pop.  5. 
Jaora  (ja'o-ra)  native  state,  Central  India  Agency,  India,  508  □  pop.  84. 

Japan  (jd-pXn')  Japanese  Nippon  (ntp'p5n')or  Nihon  (ue'hSn')  empire,  isls.  E  of  Japan 
sea,  Asia,  147,657  □  pop.  52,201,  #  Tokyo;  with  dependencies  (Korea,  Formosa,  S  Sa¬ 
khalin,  etc.)  258,806  Dpop.  69,737.  See  army  organization,  legislature,  w., Shinto,  n., 
yen,  n.,  Ainu,  n.,  Japan,  n.,  Japanese,  a.  &  n. 

Japan.  Sea  Of,  part  of  Pacific  ocean,  bet.  Japan  &  Korea,  Asia;  naval  battle  1905. 
Japara  (ja-pa'ra)  former  Dutch  residency,  N  coast  Java,  now  in  Samarang  residency. 
Japen  (ya-p6n')  or  Job!  (yo'be)  isl.  110  m.  long,  936  □  Geelvink  bay,  N  W  New  Guinea. 
Jara  (ja'ra)  or  Djara  (Fr.  ja'ra')  vil.  in  Gabes  municipality,  Tunis,  pop.  5. 

Jarlsberg  og  Larvik  (yarls'bSr'y’  6 g  lar'vik)  prov.  Norway,  892  □  p.  103,  #  Larvik. 
Jarnac  (zli&r'nAk')  town,  dept.  Charente,  France,  pop.  5;  battle  1569. 

Jaro(lia^ro)  town,  Iloilo  prov.  Panay,  Philippine  islands,  pop.  7. 

Jaromer  (v&'ro-mySrzh)  town,  Bohemia,  Austria,  pop.  8. 

Jaroslau  (ya-rGs'l&f)  town,  Galicia,  Austria,  pop.  comm.  24. 

Jarrow  (jSr'o)  mun.  bor.  Durham  co.  England,  on  Tyne  river,  pop.  34. 

Jaruco(ha-roo'ko  ;  189)  diet.  &  city,  Havana  prov.  Cuba,  pop.  dist.  12,  city  2. 

Jarvis  Island  (jar'vTs)  Pacific  ocean,  just  S  of  the  equator,  160°  W  Ion. ;  British. 
Jashpur  (jGsh'pobr')  native  state,  Central  Provinces,  India,  1,948  □  pop.  174. 

Jaslo  (yas'lo)  town,  Galicia,  Austria,  pop.  comm.  10. 

Jasonville  (ja'siin-vTl)  town,  Greene  co.  Indiana,  pop.  3. 

Jasper  (jSs'per)agr.  co.  N  cen.  Ga.  321  □  pop.  17,  X  Monticello.  —  agr.  co.  S  E  Ill.  508  □ 
pop.  18,  X  Newton.  —  co.  N  W  Ind.  562  □  pop.  13,  X  Rensselaer.  —  agr.  co.  S  cen.  Io. 
730  □  pop.  27,  X  Newton.  —  co.  S  E  cen.  Miss.  667  □  pop.  18,  X  Paulding.  —  min.  & 
agr.  co.  S  W  Mo.  635  □  pop.  90,  X  Carthage.  —  co.  E  Tex.  978  □  pop.  14,  X  Jasper.  — 
town,  X  of  Walker  co.  Ala.  pop.  3.  —  city,  X  of  Hamilton  co.  Fla.  pop.  2.—  tow  n,  X  of 
Dubois  co.  Ind.  pop.  2. 

Jassy  (yas'e)  Roum.  Ia§i  (ya'she)  dept.  Moldavia,  Roumania,  1,210  □  pop.  213.  —  its  # 
a  cml.  city,  formerly  #  of  Moldavia,  pop.  76. 

Jastrow  (yas'tro)  mfg.  town,  West  Prussia  prov.  Prussia,  pop.  6. 

Jasznpati  (yas'5'pa-te)  town,  50  m.  E  of  Budapest,  Hungary,  pop.  comm.  11. 
JAszarokszallas  (-5'rok-sal-lash)  town,  44  m.  EN  E  of  Budapest,  Hung.  p.  comm.  13. 
JAszbereny  (-be'ran-y’)  town  with  magistracy,  40  m.  E  of  Budapest,  Hung.  pop.  30. 
Jaszladany  (15'dan-y’)  town,  Hungary,  38  m.  N  N  E  of  Kecskemet,  pop.  comm.  9. 
JAsz-Nagykun-Szolnok(yas'-n5d'y’-kdon-sol'nok)  co.  cen.  Hungary,  2,027  □  pop.  374, 
X  Szolnok. 

Jativa  (ha'te-va  ;  189)  town,  Valencia  prov.  Spain,  pop.  comm.  13. 

Jatrinoli  (ya'tre-nS'le)  comm.  Reggio  di  Calabria  prov.  Italy,  pop.  6. 

Jauer  (you'er)  town,  Silesia  prov.  Prussia,  on  Neisse  river,  pop.  14. 

Jauja  (hou'ha ;  189)  riv.  400  m.  long,  Peru,  South  America,  flows  into  Apurimac  riv.  — 
cml.  town,  Junin  dept.  Peru,  South  America,  on  Jauja  river,  pop.  15. 

Jaunpur  (joun'poor')  N  W  dist.  of  Benares  div.  United  Prove.  Br.  India,  1,551  □  pop. 
1,156.  —  its  #  pop.  43. 

Jauru  (zhou-rob')  riv.  W  Matto  Grosso,  Brazil,  flows  into  Paraguay  river. 

Java  (ja'vd)  isl.  Malay  arch.  48,503  □  pop.  28,605.  See  Java,  n.,  Javanese,  a.  &  n.  — 
and  Madura  (ma-doo'rd),  div.  of  Dutch  East  Indies,  50,776  □  pop.  30,098. 

Javary  or  Javari  (zha'va-re')  riv.  600  m.  long,  bet.  Brazil  &  Peru,  to  Maranon  river. 
Java  Sea  (ja'vd),  part  of  Pacific  ocean,  N  of  Java,  S  of  Borneo. 

J&vea  (ha'va-a  ;  189)  spt.  town,  Alicante  prov.  Spain,  on  Mediterranean  sea,  pop.  comm.  6. 
Jaworow  (ya-v6'rdof)  town,  Galicia,  Austria,  ab.  30  m.  W  by  N  of  Lemberg,  p.  comm.  10. 
Jaworzno  (ya-v6zh'n6)  town,  Galicia,  Austria,  pop.  comm.  13. 

Jay,  agr.  co.  E  Ind.  375  □  pop.  25,  X  Portland.  —  town,  Franklin  co.  Me.  pop.  3. 
Jayanca  (ha-yan'ka ;  189)  town,  Lambayeque  dept.  Peru,  South  America,  pop.  5. 
Jeanerette  (jSn'er-St')  town,  Iberia  par.  Louisiana,  pop.  2. 

Jeannette  (j<5-nSt')  bor.  Westmoreland  co.  Pennsylvania,  pop.  8. 

Jebel  Akdar  (jSb'fl  iik'dar')  lilt,  range  &  peak,  Oman,  Arabia,  peak  9,900  ft. 

Jebel  Sukur  (soo'koor')  isl.  S  end  of  Red  sea. 

Jedburgh  (jSd'bur-o)  mun.  burgh,  X  of  Roxburghshire,  Scot.  p.  3;  ruined  abbey  &  castle. 
Jedda  ( jed'd)  or  Jiddah  (jTd'd)  town,  Arabia,  on  Red  sea,  pop.  15 ;  spt.  for  Mecca. 

Jeff  Davis  (jef'  da' vis)  co.  S  Ga.  300  □  pop.  6,  X  Hazlehurst.  —  co.  W  Tex.  2,263  □  pop.  2, 
X  Fort  Davis. 

Jefferson  (jSf'er-swn)  CO.  cen.  Ala.  1,135  □  pop.  226,  X  Birmingham.  —  co.  SE  cen.  Ark. 
903  □  pop.  53,  X  Pine  Bluff.  —  co.  N  cen.  Col.  838  □  pop.  14,  X  Golden.  —  co.  N  Fla. 
585  □  pop.  17,  X  Monticello.  —  co.  E  Ga.  720  □  pop.  21,  X  Louisville.  —  co.  S  Ill.  003  □ 
pop.  29,  X  Mount  Vernon.  —  co.  SE  Ind.  304  □  pop.  20,  X  Madison.  —  co.  S  E  Io. 
431  □  pop.  16,  X  Fairfield.  —  co.  N  E  Kan.  543  □  pop.  16,  X  Oskaloosa.  —  co.  N  Ky. 
387  □  pop.  263,  X  Louisville.  —  par.  S  E  La.  425  □  pop.  18,  X  Gretna.  —  co.  SW  Miss. 
507  □  pop.  18,  X  Fayette.  —  co.  E  Mo.  681  □  pop.  28,  X  Hillsboro.  —  co.  S  W  Mont. 
1,650  □  pop.  G,  X  Boulder.  —  co.  S  E  Nebr.  578  □  pop.  17,  X  Fairbury.  —  co.  N  part  of 
N.  Y.  1,274  □  pop.  80,  X  Watertown.  —  co.  E  O.  407  □  pop.  65,  X  Steubenville.  —  co. 
S  Okla.  767  □  pop.  17,  X  X  Ryan&  Waurika.  —  co.  W  cen.  Pa.  666  □  pop.  63,  X  Brook- 
ville.  — co.  E  Tenn.  312  □  pop.  18,  X  Dandridge.  — co.  SE  Tex.  920  □  pop.  38,  X  Beau¬ 
mont.  —  co.  W  Wash.  1,747  □  pop.  8,  X  Port  Townsend.  —  co.  N  E  W.  Va.  211  □  pop.  16, 
X  Charles  Town.  —  co.  SE  Wis.  552  □  pop.  34,  X  Jefferson.  —  city,  X  of  Jackson  co. 
Ga.  pop.  1.  —  city,  X  of  Greene  co.  Io.  pop.  2.  —  town,  Lincoln  co.  Me.  pop.  1.  —  town, 
Coos  co.  N.  H.  pop.  1 ;  summer  resort.  —  vil.  X  of  Ashtabula  co.  O.  pop.  1.  —  city,  X  of 
Marion  co.  Tex.  pop.  3.  —  city,  X  of  Jefferson  co.  Wis.  pop.  3. 

Jefferson  City,  mfg.  city,  #  of  Mo.  and  X  of  Coleco.  on  Missouri  river,  pop.  12.  — town, 
Jefferson  co.  Tenn.  pop.  1. 

Jefferson  Davis,  co.  S  Miss.  404  □  pop.  13,  X  Prentiss. 

Jefferson,  Mount,  peak  of  White  mts.  N.  H.  5,725  ft.  high.  —  peak  of  Cascade  range, 
Ore.  10,200  ft.  high. 

Jefferson  River,  ab.150  m. long. Mont.;  with  Madison  &  Gallatin  rivs.  forms  Missouri  riv. 
Jeffersonville  (-vtl)  city,  X  of  Clark  co.  Ind.  pop.  10. 

Jehoshaphat,  Valley  Of  (je-h5sh'd-fSt)  a  common  name  of  Kedron  valley. 

Jejuy  (ha-hwe' ;  189)  nav.  riv.  cen.  Paraguay,  to  Paraguay  river. 

Jellico  (jSl'T-ko)  city,  Campbell  co.  Tennessee,  pop.  2. 

Jemappes  (zhe-map')  town,  Hainaut  prov.  Belgium,  pop.  comm.  14  ;  battle  1792. 
Jemeppe  (zhe-mgp')  comm.  Lidge  prov.  Belgium,  on  Meuse  river,  pop.  12. 

Jena  (ya'na)  town,  Saxe-Weimar  duchy,  Germany,  on  Saale  riv.  p.  38  ;  battle  1806  ;  univ. 
Jenesano  (ha'na-sa'no ;  189)  town,  Marquez  prov.  Boyaca  dept.  Colombia,  p.  mun.  dist.  8. 
Jenkins  ( jgq'kinz)  co.  E  Ga.  342  □  pop.  12,  X  Millen. 

Jenkintown  ( jeq'kTn-toun)  bor.  Montgomery  co.  Pennsylvania,  pop.  3. 

Jenne  (jSn'S)  cml.  town,  Fr.  West  Africa,  Niger  riv.  230  m.  S  W  of  Timbuktu,  pop.  8. 
Jennings  ( jen'Tngz)  co.  S  E  Ind.  383  □  p.  14,  X  Vernon.  —  town,  Calcasieu  par.  La.  p.  4. 
Jequitinhonha  (zha-ke'te-nyo'nya)  riv.  Minas  Geraes  &  Bahia,  Brazil,  to  Atl.  oc. 
Jerauld  (j2-r6ld')  co.  cen.  S.Dak.  531  □  pop.  5,  X  Wessington  Springs. 

Jerba  ( jer'ba)  isl.  about  20  m.  long,  Gabes  gulf,  Africa,  pop.  35  ;  belongs  to  Tunis. 
Jdrlmie  (zha'ra'me')  spt.  town,  Haiti,  about  120  m.  W  of  Port-au-Prince,  pop.  6. 

Jerez  de  la  Frontera  (ha-rath'  da  la  fron-ta'ra ;  189)  city,  Cadiz  prov.  Spain,  about  14  m. 

N  N  E  of  Cadiz,  pop.  comm.  63  ;  noted  for  sherry  wines  ;  battle  711. 

Jerez  de  losCaballerosdoska'val-ya'ros;  133)mfg.town,Badajozprov.Spain,p.comm.ll. 
Jericho  (jSr'T-ko)  town,  Chittenden  co.  Vt.  pop.  1.  —  anc.  city,  Palestine,  N  of  Dead  sea ; 
now  Eriha  (8-re 'ha)  village. 

Jerid,  Shat  (or  Shot)  el  (shat  81  jg-red')  salt  lake,  120  m.  long,  Tunis.  — dist.  N  of  same. 
Jermyn  (jfir'mTn)  min.  bor.  Lackawanna  co.  Pennsylvania,  pop.  3. 

Jerome  (je-rom')  town,  Yavapai  co.  Ariz.  23  m.  N  E  of  Prescott,  pop.  2. 

Jersey  (jGr'zT)  agr.  co.  SW  Ill.  367  □  pop.  14,  X  Jerseyville.  —  one  of  English  Channel 
isls.  45  □  pop.  52,  #  St.  Helier. 


Jersey  City,  mfg.  city,  X  of  Hudson  co.  N.  J.  on  Hudson  riv.  opp.  N.  Y  city,  pop.  268. 
Jersey  Shore,  bor.  Lycoming  co.  Pennsylvania,  pop.  5. 

Jerseyville  (-vtl)  city,  X  of  Jersey  co.  Illinois,  pop.  4. 

Jersitz  (yer'zTts)  town,  Posen  prov.  Prussia,  pop.  5. 

Jerusalem  (je-rbo'sd-lem)  mutessarifat,  Syria,  Turkey  in  Asia,  6,600  □  pop.  342.  —  .4 ra- 
bic  El  Kuds  (el  koodz)  its  #  pop.  55;  holy  city  of  the  Jews  ;  destroyed  70  a.d.  by  Titus  ; 
rebuilt  ab.  135;  taken  by  Turks  1187.  See  City  of  David,  City  of  the  Great  Kino, 
Holy  City,  Jerusalem,  n.,  Zion,  n. 

Jervaulx  (jar'vls),  hamlet  North  Riding,  Yorkshire,  England,  abbey,  1156  a.  d. 

Jervis  Bay  (jflr'vts)  10-12  in.  long,  New  South  Wales,  Australia;  the  fine  harbor  on  S 
side  of  bay  &  a  few  sq.  miles  of  ter.  belong  to  the  Federal  govt. 

Jesi  or  Iesi  (ya'ze)  mfg.  town,  Ancona  prov.  Italy,  on  Esino  river,  pop.  comm.  25. 
Jessamine  (jgs'd-min)  agr.  co.  cen.  Ky.  172  □  pop.  13,  X  Nicholasville. 

Jessore  (jg-sor')  dist.  of  Presidency  div.  Bengal  prov.  Br.  India,  2,925  □  pop.  1,758.  —  its 
#  74  m.  N  E  of  Calcutta,  pop.  8. 

Jesup  (jgs'wp)  town,  X  of  Wayne  co.  Georgia,  pop.  1. 

Jesus  Island  (je'zds)  isl.  near  Montreal,  Quebec  prov.  Canada,  84  □  pop.  30. 

Jesus  Maria  (ha-soos'  ma-re'a;  189)  town,  Santander  dept.  Colombia,  pop.  mun.  diet.  13. 
Jethou  (zhe-tbo')  islet,  Channel  isls.  m.  E  of  Guernsey. 

Jette  (zliet)  mfg.  comm.  Brabant  prov.  Belgium,  pop.  15. 

Jever  (ya'ver)  town,  Oldenburg,  Germany,  pop.  6. 

Jewel!  (ju'el ;  job'-)  co.  N  Kan.  900  □  pop.  18,  X  Mankato. 

Jew'ett  City,  bor.  New  London  co  Conn.  8  m.  N  E  of  Norwich,  pop.  3. 

Jeziema  (yg-zhgr'na)  comm.  Galicia,  Austria,  pop.  6. 

Jezowe  (yg-zh6'wg)  comm.  Galicia,  Austria,  pop.  5. 

Jhabua  (ja'bdb-d)  native  state,  Bhopawar  Agency,  India.  —  its  #  35m.  W  of  Delhi,  p.  12. 
Jhajjar  (juj'dr  ;  190)  town,  Rohtak  dist.  Punjab,  British  India,  pop.  12. 

Jhalawan  (ja'la-wan')  div.  of  Kalat  state,  Baluchistan,  21,118  □  pop  224. 

Jhalawar  ( ja'la-war')  native  state,  Rajputana,  India,  810  □  pop.  96,  #  Jhalrapatan. 
Jhalrapatan  (jal'rd-pa'tiin;  190)  town,  #  of  Jhalawar  state,  Rajputana,  India,  pop.  8. 
Jhang  ( jung)  dist.  of  Multan  div.  Punjab,  Br.  India,  pop.  516,  #  Jhang-Maghiana. 
Jhang-Maghiana  ( jung'-mug'e-a'na)  joint  mun.  #  of  Jhang  dist.  Punjab,  Br.  India, 
composed  of  the  towns  Jhang  &  Maghiana,  pop.  24. 

Jhansi  (jan'se)  dist.  Allahabad  div.  United  Provs.  of  Agra  &  Oudh,  Br.  India,  3,628  □ 
pop.  681.  —  its  #  pop.  56. 

Jhelum  ( ja'liim ;  190)  anc.  Hydas'pes,  riv.  450  m.  long,  Punjab,  Kashmir  to  Chenab  riv. 

—  dist.  of  Rawalpindi  div.  Punjab,  Br.  India,  2,813  □  pop.  512.  —  its  #  pop.  15. 

Jibuti, Fr.  Djibouti  (je'boo'te')  port,#  of  Fr. Somali  Coast, nearhead  of  Gulf  of  Aden, p.  13. 
Jihun  (je-hbon')  anc.  Pyr'amus,  riv.  S  E  Asia  Minor,  Anti-Taurus  mts.  to  Bay  of  Iskan- 

derun.  —  Arabic  name  of  the  Amu. 

Jijelll  (je-jgl'T),  Fr.  Djidjelll  (je'jg'le')  anc.  Igilgilis,  town,  dept.  Constantine,  Algeria, 
pop.  5,  comm.  9. 

Jijona  (he-ho'na  ;  189)  town,  Alicante  prov.  Spain,  pop.  comm.  7. 

Jimena  de  la  Frontera  (he-ma'na  da  la  fron-ta'ra)  town,  Cadiz  prov.  Spain,  p.  comm.  9. 
Jimdnez  (he-ma'nas ;  189,  268)  town,  Chihuahua,  Mexico. 

Jind  (jend)  native  state,  Punjab,  India,  1,332  □  pop.  272. —  its  #  pop.  8. 

Jinotega  (he'no-ta'ga  ;  189)  town,  #  of  Jinotega  dept.  N  Nicaragua,  Cen.  Am.  pop.  14. 
Jinotepe  (he'no-ta'pa;  189)  town,  #  of  Carazo  dept.  W  Nicaragua,  Cen.  Am.  pop.  9. 
Jipijapa  (he'pe-ha'pa)  town,  Manabi  prov.  Ecuador,  pop.  6;  “  Panama”  or  Jipijapa  hats. 
Jiquilpan  (he-kel'pan;  189)  city,  Michoacan,  Mexico. 

Jiron  (he-ron' ;  189)  town,  Santander  dept.  Colombia,  pop.  13  ;  gold  mines  &  tobacco. 
Joachimsthal,  Sankt  izaqkt  yo'a-Ktms-tal')  Boh.  Jdchymov  (ya'Kl-mof)  min.  &  mfg. 

town,  Bohemia,  Austria,  pop.  6. 

Jodar  (ho'thar  ;  146,  189),  town,  Jagn  prov.  Spain,  pop.  6. 

Jo  Daviess  (jo  da'vTs)  agr.  co.  N  W  Ill.  623  □  pop.  23,  X  Galena. 

Jodhpur  (jod'poorQ  or  Marwar  (mar'war)  native  state,  Rajputana,  W  India,  34,963  □ 
pop.  2,058.  —  its  #  pop.  79. 

Jceul  (zhG'iif')  town  &  comm.  dept.  Meurthe-et-Moselle,  France,  pop.  10. 

Johannesburg  (yo-han'es-burg)  chief  com.  town,  Transvaal  prov.  U.  of  S.  Af.  pop.  237. 
Johanngeorgenstadt  (yo-han'ga-br'gen-shtatQmin.  town,  Saxony  kingdom,  Ger.  pop.  6. 
Johannisberg  (yo-han'Is-bgrK)  vil.  Hesse-Nassau  prov.  Prussia,  pop.l;  famous  vineyard. 
John  Day,  riv.  250  m.  long,  Ore.  flows  into  Columbia  river. 

John  o’  Groat’s  House  (o  grbts';  grots')  N  E  end  of  mainland  of  Scotland.  See  o’  Groat, 
John. 

John'son,  co.  NW  Ark.  675  □  pop.  20,  X  Clarksville.  —  co.  E  Ga.  292  □  pop.  13,  X 
Wrightsville.  —  co.  S  Ill.  348  □  pop.  14,  X  Vienna.  —  co.  cen.  Ind.  322  □  pop.  20,  X 
Franklin.  —  co.  SE  Io.  610  □  pop.  26,  X  Iowa  City.  — co.  E  Kan.  486  □  pop.  18,  X 
Olathe.  —  co.  E  Ky.  268  □  pop.  14,  X  Paintsville.  —  co.  W  Mo.  831  □  pop.  26,  X  War- 
rensburg.  —  co.  S  E  Nebr.  374  □  pop.  10,  X  Tecumseh.  —  co.  N  E  Tenn.  294  □  pop. 
13,  X  Mountain  City.  —  co.  N  cen.  Tex.  740  □  pop.  34,  X  Cleburne.  —  co.  N  Wyo. 
4,175  □  pop.  3.  X  Buffalo.  —  vil.  Lamoille  co.  Vt.  pop.  2. 

Johnsonburg  (-bGrg)  bor.  Elk  co.  Pennsylvania,  pop.  4. 

Johnson  City,  town,  Washington  co.  Tennessee,  pop.  9. 

Johnston  (jon'stiin  ;  -sun)  co.  cen.  N.  C.  694  □  pop.  41,  X  Smithfield.  —  (  pron.  -stun)  co. 
S  Okla.  658  □  pop.  17,  X  Tishomingo  —  (pron.  -8?7n  ;  -stwn)  city,  Williamson  co.  Ill. 
pop.  3.  —  (pi'on.  -stwn)  town,  Providence  co.  R.  I.  pop.  6. 

Johnstone  (jbn'stwn ;  -sfin)  mfg.  burgh,  Renfrewshire,  Scotland,  pop.  12. 

Johnstone  Strait,  Brit.  Columbia,  Can.  bet.  mainland  and  Vancouver  island. 
Johnstown  (j5nz'toun)  city,  X  of  Fulton  co.  N.  Y.  pop.  10.  —  mfg.  city,  Cambria  co.  Pa. 
on  Conemaugh  river,  pop.  55. 

Johore  or  Johor,  (jo-lior')  sultanate,  S  part  of  Malay  pen.  Asia,  9,000  □  pop.  250,#  Joliore 
Bharu  (pop.  20).  Br.  protection. 

Joigny  (zhwan'ye')  mfg.  town,  dept.  Yonne,  France,  pop.  5,  comm.  6. 

Joinville  (zhwSN'vel')  mfg.  town  &  comm.  dept.  Haute-Marne,  France,  pop.  4. 
Joinville-le-Pont  (-le-p6N')  town  &  comm.  dept.  Seine,  France,  pop.  8. 

Jojutla  de  Juarez  (ho-hoot'la  da  hwa'ras ;  189,  268)  city,  Morelos,  Mexico,  pop.  5. 
Jokyakarta  (jBk'ya-kar'ta)  Du.  Djokjakarta  (jbk'ya-)’  residency,  S  Java,  1,201  □  pop. 

1 ,1 19.  —  its  #  pop.  80. 

Joliba  (j51'T-bn)  a  name  sometimes  given  to  the  upper  course  of  the  Niger  river. 

Joliet  (jo'li-gt)  city,  X  of  W'ill  co.  Ill.  pop.  35;  State  prison. 

Joliette  (zho-dySt')  co.  W  Quebec,  Can.  —  its  chief  town,  pop.  6. 

Jolo  (ho-lo')  chief  isl.  Sulu  archipelago,  Philippine  islands,  326  □  pop.  45.  —  pueblo  on 
same,  #  of  Sulu  archipelago.  —  former  mil.  dist.  now  in  Moro  prov.  Phil.  isl.  550  □  p.  51. 
Jomalig  (ho-ma'leg)  isl.  E  of  cen.  Luzon,  Philippine  islands,  30  □. 

Jonai  (jo'ni')  town,  part  of  Taihoku  city,  Formosa,  pop.  13. 

Jones  (jonz)  co.  cen.  Ga.  377  □  pop.  13,  X  Gray.  — co.  E  Io.  569  □  pop.  19,  X  Anamosa. 

—  co.  SE  Miss.  696  □  pop.  30,  X  Ellisville.  —  co.  E  N.  C.  417  □  pop.  9,  X  Trenton.  — 
co.  N  Tex.  922  □  pop.  24,  X  Anson. 

Jonesboro  (jonz'bur-o)  town,  Jefferson  co.  Ala.  p.  2.  —  city,  a  X  of  Craighead  co.  Ark. 
pop.  7.  —  city,  X  of  Union  co.  Ill.  pop.  1.  —  town,  Grant  co.  Ind.  pop.  2.  —  town,  Jack- 
son  par.  La.  pop.  1. 

Jonesport,  town,  Washington  co.  Maine,  pop.  2. 

Jones  Sound,  channel  leading  N  W  from  Baffin  bay  to  Arctic  ocean. 

Jonesville,  vil.  Hillsdale  co.  Michigan,  pop.  1. 

Jonkoping  (yGn'che-pTng)  prov.  S  Sweden,  4,449  □  pop.  214.  —  its  #  pop.  27. 

Joplin  (jbp'lTn)  city,  Jasper  co.  Mo.  pop.  32. 

Jordan  (j6r'd«n)  riv.  about  135  m.  long,  Palestine,  Anti-Libanus  mts.  to  Dead  sea.  —  riv. 

Ut.  about  45  m.  long,  to  Great  Salt  lake.  —  city,  Scott  co.  Minn.  pop.  1. 

Jorullo  (ho-robl'yo;  189,  195)  volcano,  Michoacan  state,  Mexico,  4,265  ft.  high. 
Josefstadt  (jo'zSf-shtat)  comm.  Bohemia,  Austria,  pop.  5. 

Josephine  (jo'z£f-en)  co.  S  W  Ore.  1,751  □  pop.  10,  X  Grants  Pass. 

Jostedalsbrd  (yo'stS-dals-brS')  elevated  snowfield,  Nordre  Bergenhus  prov.  Norway, 
about  6,S00  ft.  high. 

Jotunheim  (yti't66n-him0  mt.  region,  Kristians  &  Nordre  Bergenhus  provs.  Norway; 
highest  point,  Galdhbpiggen,  8,400  ft. 


J&ppen.  Var.  of  Jai>en.  I  Jebel  et  Tor.  SeeGRRiziM. 

Japura.  See  Yapcra.  Jebel-esh-Sheikh.SeeHERMON. 

Jaquemel,  town,  Haiti.  Variant  |  Jebel  Nebi  Harun.  See  Hor. 
oFjacmel.  Jedida.  El.  See  Mazagan. 

Jaxartea.  See  Syr  Darya.  '  Jehlam.  Var.  of  Jhelum. 


Jehol.  See  Chenotehfu. 

Jelalabad.  Var.  of  Jalalabad. 
Jemtland.  Old  spelling  of  J  amt- 
land. 

Jesup  Land.  See  Ellesmere. 


Jeypoor.  Var.  of  .Jaipur.  I  JlSin.  SeeOiTscuiN. 

Jezairi-Bahri-Sefid.  See  Archi-  Jiddah.  See  Jedda. 
PELAOO.  Jlhlava.  See  Jolau. 

Jezreel,  Plain  of.  See  Esdrae-  Jitomir.  See  Zhitomir. 
I  lon.  1  Jiu.  SeeScHYL. 


IJobi.  See  Japen. 

Johanna.  See  Anjouan 
Jomanes  See  Jumna. 
Jomonjol.  See  IIomonhon. 
Joppa.  See  Jaffa. 


□  means  square  miles;  #,  capital;  X,  co.  seat;  agr.,  agricultural;  cml.,  commercial;  mfg.,  manufacturing;  min.,  mining;  spt.,  seaport;  tp.,  township;  vil.,  village. 
Population  is  given  in  nearest  thousands :  2  =  1,500  to  2,499  ;  3  rz  2,500  to  3,499,  etc.  ;  less  than  1,000  not  given.  See  Abbreviations,  p.  2379. 
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^S?nZhTO^1,a-e’*Vaud  canto»,  Switzerland,  6  m.  lone  l  m  wide 

sis»£:  t®sw  *  asr* «•  «* * 

■*■*“•  ——  •—  »• 

8S£3SBS  S,S  S;  £  ,“>  “■ 4  «■—  *  p*d»« 

JnhhiTnUL-nba  9-°0'^,),’rtV-  E  *frica' bet-  Brit-  E  Africa  &  It.  Somaliland, to  Indian  oc. 
r  55.  ]OOJ!ui)  nat;i  ve  lull  state,  Punjab,  N  India,  289  □  pop.  21. 

-bu  FZ\^'^r^  °|  Central  Prove.  &  Berar,  Brit.  India,  18,950  □  pop.  2,421. 

“e;  3.9^  □  Pop.  740.  —  city,  #  of  div.  &dist.pop.  101.  ‘  P  ’ 

>r°5i .j10°, ,k— r ’  ,  ?J).riv-  270  m-  long,  Spain,  flows  into  Medit.  sea. 
Jncmtanjhoo'che-t'an' ;  189)  city,  Oaxaca  state,  Mexico,  pop.  14 
Judah  (joo'dd  ;  243)^  anc.  kingdom,  S  Palestine. 

S  div-  of  Palestine  under  the  Romans.  See  Jew,  n.,  Jewish,  a. 
Judith,  Point  (joo'dTth)  at  the  W  side  of  entrance  to  Narragansett  bay,  R.  I. 

JUlz  de  Fora  (zhoo-esh'  da  fo'ra)  town,  Minas  Geraes  state,  Brazil,  pop.  dist.74. 

*i5'h7— ;.i-9\Pf.0T'  N  W  Argentina,  S.  Am.  18,977  □  pop.  62.  —its  *  pop.  5. 

5  Alps  (jool'yan)  div.  of  Alps  bet.  Save  riv.  Aust.  &  Tagliameuto  riv.  Italy. 

Jullch  (yu'liK)  town,  Rhine  Province,  Prussia,  15  m.  N  E  of  Aachen,  pop.  5. 
r5ii  r’ a°01  d5 ,i'°  1,dil  zhu'lya')  Alpine  pass,  7,500  ft.  high,  Orisons,  Switzerland. 
J“U,U5d“r  (lu‘'®'l-dur).dlv-of  Punjab,  Br.  India,  19,410  □  pop.  3,908.  -  dist.  in  same, 
1,431  U  pop.  802.  —  city,  #  of  div.  &  dist.  pop.  68. 

Jumet  (zhii/me')  town,  Hainaut  prov.  Belgium,  pop.  comm.  28. 

Jumilla  (hoo-mel'ya  ;  189)  town,  Murcia  prov.  Spain,  pop.  comm.  17. 

Jumna  (jum'nd)  anc.  Jom'anes,  riv.  India,  860  m.  long,  Himalaya  ints.  to  Ganges  river 
Junagarn_yoo/na-gur')  native  state,  Kathiawar,  India,  3,284  □  pop.  395.  —  its  #  pop.  34. 
Juncos  (hooi)'kosj  189)  mun.  &  town,  N  E  Guayama  dept.  Porto  Rico,  p.  mun.  12,  town  4. 

n  (juqk'shwn)  city,  Union  co.  Ark.  pop.  1,  adjacent  to  Junction  City  in 
t  cl^1.b(i_rne/&  Union  pars.  La.  joint  pop.  1.  —  city,  X  of  Geary  co.  Kan.  pop.  6. 
Jundlahy j(zhoon/de-a'e)  town,  Sao  Paulo  state,  Brazil,  South  America,  pop.  5. 

Junoau  (joo'no)  co.  cen.  Wis.  790  □  pop.  20,  X  Mauston.  —  dist.  &  min.  port  &  town 
#of  Alaska,  pop.  dist.  6,  town  2.  —  city,  X  of  Dodge  co.  Wis.  pop.  1. 

Jungbunzlau  (yoong-bdont6'lou)  town,  Bohemia,  Austria,  pop.  comm.  16. 

Jungfrau  (yddng'frouO  mt.  Bernese  Alps,  Switzerland,  13,668  ft.  high. 

Juniata  (jo<ynt-5t'd)  co.  S  cen.  Pa.  392  □  pop.  15,  X  Mifflintown.  —  bor.  Blair  co.  Pa. 

pop.  5.  —  riv.  Pa.  about  150  m.  long,  to  Susquehanna  river. 

Junin  (hoo-nen';  189)  dept.  cen.  Peru,  S.  Am.  23,353  □  pop.  394,  *  Cerro  de  Pasco.— 
mun.  dist.  Guavio  prov.  Cundinamarca  dept.  Colombia,  pop.  12. 

Jura  (joo'rd ;  P.  zhii'ra')  dept.  E  France,  1,951  □  pop.  253,  *  Lons-le-Saunier.  —  pictur- 
esque  mt^range,  jnostly  bet.  Fr.  and  Switz.  highest  peaks  over  5,000  ft. 

Jurado  (hoo-ra'tbo ;  146,  189)  commissary,  Colombia,  pop.  8. 

Jurua  (zhoo'rdb-a')  riv.  S.  Am.  over  1,200  m.  long,  mts.  of  Peru  to  Amazon  riv.  W  Brazil. 
Jutahy  (zhoo-ta'e)  riv.  W  Brazil,  S.  Am.  N  of  Jurua  riv. ;  flows  into  Amazon  river. 
JliterbOg  (yu'ter-boK)  mfg.  town,  Brandenburg  prov.  Prussia,  pop.  8. 

Jutlapa  (lioo'te-a'pa)  dept.  Guatemala,  —  its  #  45  m.  S  E  of  Guatemala  city,  pop.  16. 
Jutlcalpa  (hoo'te-kal'pii ;  189)  town,  Honduras,  pop.  11. 

Jutland  (jQt'ldnd)  Dan.  Jylland  (yiil'Xn)  a  pen.  the  only  continental  part  of  Denmark, 
with  isles  9,891  u  pop.  1,198.  See  Jute,  n. 


K 

Kaaden  (ka'd£n)  town,  Bohemia,  Austria,  on  Eger  river,  pop.  comm.  9. 

Kaala  (ka-'a'la)  highest  mt.  on  Oahu  isl.  Hawaii,  4,030  ft. 

Kaaterskill  Creek,  (kS'ter-skTl)  creek,  Catskill  mts.  N.  Y.  ;  remarkable  for  scenery. 
Kaba  (k5'b5)  town,  Hajdu  co.  cen.  Hungary,  pop.  comm.  7. 

Kabba  (kab'ba)  prov.  Northern  Nigeria,  7,800  □  pop.  70. 

Kablnda  (ka-beN'da)  Port.  dist.  W  Africa,  1,544  □.  — spt.  in  dist.  5°  31'  S,  pop.  10. 
Kabul  (ka'bdol ;  kd-bool')  prov.  cen.  Afghanistan.  —  city,  #  of  Afghanistan,  on  Kabul 
riv.  pop.  60.  —  riv.  N  W  India,  tributary  to  Indus,  360  m.  long. 

Kabylia,  Great  &  Little  (kd-bi'lT-d)  regions,  N  Algeria;  inhabited  by  Kabyles. 

Kadesh  (ka'desh)  anc.  city,  on  Orontes  riv.  N  Syria;  overthrow  of  Hittites. 

Kadhlmein  (ka'fche-men')  town,  Turkey  in  Asia,  5  m.  N  W  of  Bagdad,  pop.  15. 

Kadom  (ka-d6m')  town,  Tambov  govt.  Russia  in  Europe,  on  Moksha  river,  pop.  7. 

Kadur  (kd-door')  dist.  W  Mysore  state,  S  India,  2,813  □  pop.  363. 

Kalfa  (kafra)country,  SW  Abyssinia ;  reputed  native  place  of  coffee  plant.— See  Feodosiya. 
Kaffrarla  (kd-fra'rT-d)  region,  E  Cape  prov.  S  Af.  18,181  □  pop.  1,009.  See  Kafir,  n.  3. 
Kallrlstan  (ka'fe-rT-stan')  E  prov.  (since  1895)  of  Afghanistan,  S  of  Hindu  Kush  mts.  ab. 
5,000  □.  See  Kafir,  n.  2. 

Kagawa  (ka'ga-wa)  dist.  N  part  Shikoku  isl.  Japan,  676  □  pop.  756. 

Kagera  (ka-ga'ra)  riv.  German  E.  Africa,  enters  Victoria  Nyanza  on  W  side. 

Kagi  (ka'ge)  or  Chlal  (che'P)  town,  S  W  part  of  Formosa,  pop.  22. 

Kagoshima  (ka'go-she'ma)  dist.  S  Kiushu  isl.  Japan,  3,587  □  pop.  1,299. —spt.  in  this 
dist.  on  Kagoshima  bay,  pop.  64. 

Kagul  (ka-gdbl')  lake,  S  W  Bessarabia,  Russia  in  Europe,  near  Danube  riv.  24  m.  long  and 
ab.  9  m.  wide.  — town,  S  W  Bessarabia,  Russia,  pop.  5. 

Kahla  (kaOa)  town,  Saxe-Altenburg,  Germany,  on  Saale  river,  pop.  6. 

Kahoka  (kd-ho'kd)  city,  X  of  Clark  co.  Missouri,  pop.  2. 

Kahoolawe  (ka-ho'o-la'wa)  one  of  the  Hawaiian  isls.  69  D. 

Kaiele  Waho  (ka'e-a'e-a  wa'ho)  channel,  Hawaiian  isls.  bet.  Oahu  &  Kauai. 

Kaifeng  (ki'fQng')  town,  #  of  Honan  prov.  China,  pop.  200. 

Kailas  (ki'las')  mts.  Tibet,  31°  N  lat.  81°  E  long.  ;  sacred  to  Hindus. 

KalmganJ  (kim-giinj')  town,  Farrukhabad  dist.  United  Prove.  Br.  India,  pop.  10. 
Kainsk  (ka'Tnsk)  town,  Tomsk  govt.  Russia  in  Asia,  on  the  Om  river,  pop.  8. 

Kalra  (ki'rd)  dist.  of  Northern  div.  Bombay  pres.  Br.  India,  1,595 Dp.  692.  —  its  #p.  10. 
Kairana  (ki-ra'nd)  town,  Muzaffarnagar  dist.  United  Provs.  Br.  India,  pop.  19. 
Kalranga  (ka'e-ra/nga ;  colloq.  kl-raq'gd)  county,  S  North  Island,  New  Zealand,  pop.  15. 
Kairwan  (kir'wan')  Fr.  Kairouan  (kgr'waN')  city,  Tunis,  ab.  30  m.  W  S  W  of  Susa, pop. 16. 
Kalsariye  (ki'sa-re'yg)  city,  Angora  vilayet,  Asia  Minor,  pop.  54. 

Kaiserin  Augusta  (kl'zer-Tn  ou-goos'ta)  riv.  N  part  Kaiser-Wilhelmsland. 
Kaiserslautern  (kPzers-lou'tern)  town,  Rhenish  Bavaria,  on  Lauter  river,  pop.  55. 
Kalserstuhl  (ki'zer-shtooP)  mt.  group,  Baden,  N  W  of  Freiburg  ;  highest  L840  H. 
Kaiser- Wilhelmslanfi(-vTl'hglms-lantO  Ger.part  of  New  Guinea,  70,135  LJpop.  ab.  300. 
Kaithal  (ki'tQP  ;  239)  town,  Karnal  dist.  Punjab,  British  India,  pop.  16. 

Kaiwi  (ka'e-we)  channel,  Hawaiian  isls.  bet.  Molokai  &  Oahu. 

Kaiyuen  (kl'yd6-6n')  town,  Shengking  prov.  Manchuria,  pop.  35. 

Kakamas  (kaH^a-mde)  vil.  N  cen.  Cape  prov.  U.  of  S.  Africa,  pop.  3. 

Kakorl  (ka'ko-re),  town,  Lucknow  diet.  United  Provs.  British  India,  pop.  3. 

Kaladan  (kul'd-dun')  riv.  300  m.  long,  Burma,  from  Chin  Hills  (where  it  is  known  as  the 

Klfla'handl  (kS'l&hBnMt), former!?/  Karond  (ka-rond')  native  state,  S  W  Bihar  &  OnsBa 

ftalahari  (ka'la-ha're)  plateau  &  partly  desert  region,  S  Africa,  bet.  Orange  &  Zambezi 

rivs.  about  350,000  □.  , ,,  .  n  ___ 

Kalamata  (ka'la-rna'ta)  cml.  spt.  town,  #  of  Messema  nome,  Greece,  pop.  13. 
Kalamazoo  (kSFA-md-zoo')  co.  SW  Mich.  562  Opop.  60.  —  mfg.  city,  its  Xpop.  39. 
Kalamazoo  River.  200  m.  long,  Hillsdale  co.  Mich,  to  Lake  Michigan. 

Kalashar  (ka'lA-shar')  oasis  &  town.  cen.  Smkiang  prov.  China,  pop.  11. 

Kalat  ( kii-lat')  or  Khelat  (k?-lat')  native  state,  Baluchistan,  pop.  (exclusive  of  Kharan) 
335,   walled  town,  its  #  &  *  of  Baluchistan,  88  m.  S  of  Quetta. 


Jubal  Vnr.  of  Jubbal. 
Juggernaut.  See  Puri. 

Jugo.  See  Fuoa. 

JuliomagUB.  See  Angers. 
Junkseyron.  See  Salano. 
Jupiter  Ammon.  See  Siwa  h. 


Jutogh.  See  Simla. 

Juvavum.  See  Salzburg. 
Jylland.  See  Jutland. 
Kadiak  See  Kodiak. 
Kadikoi.  See  Chalcedon. 
Kadu.  SeeKEDU. 


Kaffa.  See  Feodosiya. 

Kaguon.  See  KanguOn. 
Kahlur.  See  Bilaspur. 
Kaiffa.  See  Haifa. 
Kalfung.  See  Kaifeng. 
Kalafat.  Var.  of  Calafat. 


Kalbe  (kaKbe)  town,  Saxony  prov.  Prussia,  on  Saale  river,  pop.  12. 

Kalejik  (ka-le'jek')  town,  Angora  vilayet,  Asia  Minor,  pop.  2. 

Kale  Sultanie  (ka  le'  sdol-ta'ne-g')  or  Khanak  Kales3i  (Ka-nAk'  ka-16-se')  cml.  town, 
Brusa  vilayet,  Asia  Minor,  on  Dardanelles,  pop.  11. 

Kalgan  (kal-gan')  or  Changkiakow  (chang'kya-ko')  town,  Chihli  prov.  China,  pop.  30. 
Kalgoorlie  (kal-goor'li)  municipality,  Western  Australia,  375  m.  E  N  E  of  Perth, pop.  8. 
Kalish,  Pol.  Kalisz  (ka'lyesh)  govt.  Poland,  Russia,  4,377  Dpop.  1,184.  —  its  #  pop.  47. 
Kalispell  (kSl't-spSl';  kal'T-spgP)  city,  Xof  Flathead  co.  Mont.  pop.  6. 

Kalk  (kalk)  former  town,  Rhine  Prov.  Prussia,  now  part  of  Cologne. 

Kalkandele  (kaPkAn-da'15)  town,  formerly  Turkish,  21  m.  SE  of  Prizren,  pop.  14. 
Kalkaska  (kSl-kAs'ko)  co.  N  Mich.  573 Dpop.  8.  —  its  Xpop.  1. 

Kalk  Bay  (k6k)  seaside  town,  suburb  of  Capetown,  Cape  prov.  U.  of  S.  Af.  pop.  4. 
Kalmar  (kal'mar)  prov.  Sweden,  4,457  □  p.  228. —  spt.  its  #  p.  16.  See  Kalmarian  Union. 
Kalna  (kal'na)  town,  Burdwan  dist.  Bengal,  British  India,  pop.  10. 

Kalocsa  (k5'lo-ch5)  town,  Pest-Pilis-Solt-Kiskun  co.  Hungary,  pop.  comm.  12. 

Kalogria  (kaHfc-gre-a'),  or  Papas  (pa-pas'),  Cape,  N  W  end  of  the  Morea,  Greece. 
Kalpi  (kal'pe)  town,  United  Provs.  British  India,  on  Jumna  river,  pop.  13. 

Kalpitiya  (kaPpe-te'ya)  town,  W  Ceylon,  pop.  2. 

Kalsia  (k&l'sl-d)  native  state,  Punjab,  India,  168  □  pop.  56. 

Kaluga  (kd-loo'ga)  govt.  Russ,  in  Europe,  11,942  □  pop.  1,412.  —  its  #  pop.  54. 

Kalushin,  Pen L  Kaluszyn  (ka-ldo'shin)  town,  Warsaw  govt.  Poland,  Russia,  pop.  10. 
Kalusz  (ka'loosh)  town,  Galicia,  Austria,  pop.  comm.  9  ;  salt  works. 

Kalutara  (ka/loo-ta'ra)  coast  town,  S  W  Ceylon,  pop.  13. 

Kalw  (kalv)  mfg.  town,  Wurttemberg,  Ger.  20m.  W  SW  of  Stuttgart,  pop.  C. 

Kalwaria  (kal-va'rya)  town,  Suvalkigovt.  Poland,  Russia  in  Europe,  pop.  10. 

Kalyan  (kiil-yan')  town,  Thana  dist.  Bombay,  Br.  India,  33  m.  N  E  of  Bombay,  pop.  13. 
Kalyazin  (kal-ya'zen)  town,  Tver  govt.  Russia  in  Europe,  on  Volga  river,  pop.  8. 
Kalyubieh  (kaPydo-be'yg)  prov.  Lower  Egypt,  357  Dpop.  435,  #Kalyub. 

Kama  (ka'ma)  riv.  Russia  in  Europe,  1,172  m.  long,  Vyatka  govt,  to  Volga  river. 
Kamastone  (ka'ma-ston)  vil.  E  Cape  prov.  U.  of  S.  Af.  pop.  2. 

Kamchatka  (kam-chat'kA)  pen.  prov.  E  part  of  Russia  in  Asia,  502,424 Dpop.  37,  #  Pe- 
tropavlovsk,  on  E  coast.  —  riv.  in  same,  310  m.  long  to  Bering  sea. 

Kamen  (ka'mgn)  town,  Westphalia,  Prussia,  pop.  11. 

Kamenets  Podolsk  (ka'mg-nygts  p5-d6lsk')  town,  #  of  Podolia  govt.  Russia,  pop.  40. 
Kamenz  (ka'mSnts)  town,  Saxony  kingdom,  Ger.  21  m.  N  E  of  Dresdeu,  pop.  12. 
Kamerun or  Cameroon  (ka'ma-roon')  Ger.  protectorate,  bet.  Nigeria  &  Fr.  Equatorial 
Africa,  293,800  □  pop.  2,542.  — riv.  Kamerun  protectorate. 

Kamerun  Mountains.  Kamerun,  W  Africa;  highest,  Mongo  ma  Loba,  13,366  ft. 

Kamet  jka'mgt)  mt.  Himalayas,  Garhwal  dist.  United  Provs.  Br.  India,  25,436  ft. 
Kamieh  (kam'ygn-y’)  comm.  Galicia,  Austria,  pop.  6. 

KamionkaStrumilowa(ka-my6i]'kastroo/me-l6'va)  town,  Galicia,  Austria,  pop.comm.8, 
Kamionka  Woloska  (ka-myoq'ka  vo-los'ka)  town,  Galicia,  Austria,  pop.  comm.  10. 
Kamloops  (kAm'loops)  city,  British  Columbia,  Can.  224  m.  NE  of  Vancouver,  pop.  4. 
Kammin  (ka-men')town,  Pomerania,  Prussia,  near  Baltic  sea,  pop.  6. 

Kamouraska  (ka/moo-ras'kA)  co.  Quebec  prov.  Canada.  — its  X. 

Kampen  (kam'pen)  cml.  town  &  comm.  Overijssel  prov.  Netherlands,  pop.  comm.  20. 
Kampot  (kam'poU)  spt.  town,  Cambodia,  Fr.  Indo-China,  pop.  3. 

Kamptee  (kamp/te')  town  &  cantonment,  Nagpur  diet  Cen.  Provs.  Br.  India,  pop.  39. 
Kamrup  (kam'roop')  dist.  Assam,  British  India,  3,858  □  pop.  668,  #  Gauhati. 

Kamyshin  (ka-mlsli'Tn)  town,  Saratov  govt.  Russia,  on  Volga  river,  pop.  18. 

Kan  ( kan)  riv.  350  m.  long,  Kiangsi  prov.  China,  to  Poyang  lake. 

Kanabec  (kri-na'b5k;  kd-no'-)  co.  cen.  Minn.  534 Dpop.  6,  X  Mora. 

Kanagawa  (ka'ua-ga'wa)  dist.  cen.  Honshu  isl.  Japan,  927  Dpop.  943. 

Kanara  (kfln'd-ro),  North,  dist. of  Southern  div. Bombay  pres.  Br.  India,  3,945  Dpop.  431. 
Kanara.  South,  dist.  N  W  Madras  pres.  Br.  India,  4,021  [Dpop.  1,195. 

Kanauj  (kd-nouj')  town,  Farrukhabad  dist.  United  Provs.  Br.  India,  pop.  18. 

Kanawha  (ka-nG'wd)  riv.  450  m.  long,  Blue  Ridge,  N.  C.  to  Ohio  riv. ;  called  New  River 
in  N.  C.  &  Va.  —  co.  S  W  W.  Va.  860 Dpop.  81,  X  Charleston. 

Kanazawa  (ka'na-za'wa)  spt.  W  coast  cen.  part  Honshu  isl.  Japan,  pop.  111. 
Kanchanjanga  (kan'chun-juq'ga)  or  Kinchinjunga  (ktn'chin-juq'gd)  peak,  E  Hima¬ 
layas,  on  Sikkim-Nepal  boundary,  28,146  ft.  high. 

Kandahar  ( kfin'dd-har')  cml.  city,  S  Afghanistan,  280  m.  S  W  of  Kabul,  pop.  50. 
Kandalak  (kAn'dA-lak')  or  Kandalaksha  (  lak'sha),  Gulf  of,  N  W  White  sea,  Russia. 
Kandavu  (kan/da-voo')  mr-it  S  W  of  Fiji  isls.  S  Pacific  ocean,  124  □  pop.  8. 

Kandi  (kan'de)  town,  Mi.rshidabad  dist.  Bengal,  British  India,  pop.  12. 

Kandiyohi  (kaiTde-yo'he)  agr.  co.  W  cen.  Minn.  801  □  pop.  19,  X  Willrcar. 

Kandy  (kiin'de)  town,  Ceylon  isl.  58  m.  EN  E  of  Colombo,  pop.  30. 

Kano  (kan)  co.  N  E  Ill.  527  □  pop.  92,  X  Geneva.  —  co.  S  Ut.  4,215  □  pop.  2,  X  Kanab.  — 
bor.  McKean  co.  Pa.  pop.  7. 

Kanea  (ka-nS'a)  anc.  Cydo'nia,  spt.  &  cml.  town,  #  of  Crete,  pop.  24. 

Kanem  (ka'nem  ;  ka-ngm')  former  indep.  state  N  E  Lake  Chad,  now  dist.  of  Chad  ter. 

Fr.  Equatorial  Africa,  21,876  □  pop.  100;  chief  town,  Mao. 

Kanev  (ka-ny6f')  town,  Kiev  govt.  Russia  in  Europe,  on  Dnieper  river,  pop.  9. 

Kangaroo  Island  (kSi^gd-roo')  85  m.  long,  S  of  Yorke’s  pen.  S.  Australia,  1,680  □  pop.  1. 
Kangean  (kai/Kg-an;  172)  isl.  E  of  Madura,  Du.  E.  Indies,  188  □. 

Kangra  (karj'gra)  dist.  of  Jullundur  div.  Punjab,  Br.  India,  9,978  □  p.  770.  —  its  #  p.  5. 
Kanguon  (kiing'wfin')  or  Kaguon  (ka'gdo-on)  prov.  E  Korea,  pop.  853,  #  Chunchyun. 
Kaniapiskau  (kAi^T-Sp'Ts-kS')  lake,  Labrador,  pen.  Quebec  prov.  Canada,  ab.  54°  N, 
78°  W,  441  □.  —  riv.  Quebec  prov.  flows  N  from  above  lake  into  Koksoak  river. 
Kankakee  (kaq'kd-ke')  co.  E  Ill.  668  □  pop.  41.  —  city,  its  X  pop.  14. 

Kankakee  River,  225  m.  long,  N  Ind.  to  Illinois  river. 

Kankan  (kan-kan')  cml.  town,  E  French  Guinea,  Africa,  on  Milo  river,  pop.  7. 

Ranker  (kaq'ker)  native  state,  Central  Provs.  India,  1,429  □  pop.  127. 

Kano  (ka'no)  N  prov.  of  Northern  Nigeria,  including  emirate  of  Kano,  a  Sokoto  depend¬ 
ency,  31,000  □  pop.  2,250.  —  its  #  cml.  walled  city,  terminal  of  ry.  from  Lagos,  pop.  100. 
Kansas  (kAn'zds)  state,  cen.  U.  S.  A.  81,774  □  pop.  1,691,  #  Topeka.  See  Kansas-Nb- 
braska  Act,  Sunflower  State. 

Kansas  City,  largest  city  in  Kan.  X  of  Wyandotte  co.  pop.  82.  —  mfg.  &  cml.  city,  Jack- 
son  co.  Mo.  on  Missouri  riv.  pop.  248. 

Kansas  River,  about  200  m.  loup,  N  E  Kau.  flow's  into  Missouri  river. 

Kansu  (kan'soo')  N  W  prov.  of  China,  125,483  □  pop.  3,916,  #  Lanchowfu. 

Kapadwanj  (kup'd-dwunj')  town,  Kaira  dist.  Bombay  pres.  British  India,  pop.  15. 
Kapfenberg  (kap'fcn-berK)  town,  Styria,  Austria,  pop.  5,  comm.  10. 

Kapilavastu  (kup'e-ld-vus'tdo)  principality  &  town,  anc.  India ;  birthplace  of  Buddha ; 
site  prob.  near  Paderia,  Nepal. 

Kaposvdr  (k5p'osh-var)  town,  with  magistracy,  X  of  Somogy  co.  Hungary,  pop.  24. 
Kapuas  (ka'pdo-iis)  riv.  W  Dutch  Borneo,  to  China  sea,  near  the  equator. 

Kapurthala  (kd-poor'td-lJ)  native  state,  Punjab,  India,  652  □  pop.  268.  —  its  #  pop.  19. 
Kapuvar  (k5'pdo-var)  town,  Sopron  co.  Hungary,  pop.  comm.  7. 

Karachev  (ka/ra-cb6f')  town,  Orel  govt.  Russia  in  Europe,  pop.  25. 

Karachi  (kd-ra'che)  dist.  of  Sind,  Bombay  pres.  British  India,  11,970  □  pop.  522.  —  city 
&  spt.  its  #  on  inlet  of  Indian  ocean,  pop.  152. 

Karaferieh  (ka'ra-fg-re'S)  or  Veria  (v6-re'a)  town,  38  m.  W  SW  of  Saloniki,  pop.  8. 
KarafutO  (kii'ra-fob'to)  the  southern,  or  Japanese,  part  of  Sakhalin,  13,155  □  pop.  43. 
Karagwe  (ka'ra-gwa7)  region,  Ger.  E.  Africa,  W  of  S  part  of  Victoria  Nyanza. 
Karahissar  (ka-ra'his-sar')  town,  Sivas  vilayet,  Turkey  in  Asia,  pop.  17. 

Kara  Kara  (ka'ra  ka'ra)  co.  Victoria,  Australia,  pop.  16. 

Karakash  (ka'ra-kash')  riv.  cen.  Asia,  Mustagh  range  to  Khotan  riv.  Sinkiang  prov. 

China.  —  town  on  same,  Sinkiang  prov.  pop.  6. 

Karakoram  (ka^a-ko'rum)  mt.  pass,  Kashmir,  alt.  18,317  ft. —  See  Mustagh. 
Karakorum  (ka'ra-ko'rum)  ruins  of  anc.  city,  Mongolia,  47°  157  N,  102°  21'  E. 

Kara  Kul,  Great  (ka-ra'kobl')  lake  (kul),  130  □  Pamir,  Fergana,  cen.  Asia,  alt.  13,000  ft. 
Karaman  (ka'ra-man')  town,  Konia  vilayet,  Asia  Minor,  pop.  8. 

Karamania  (ka'ra-ma'nT-d)  region,  Konia  vilayet,  Asia  Minor. 


Kalamata.  Gulf  of.  See  Mes- 
senia,  Gulf  of. 

Kalisz.  See  Kalish. 

Kaluszyn.  See  Kalushin. 
Kamenny  Most.  See  Turlaki. 
Kamperduin.  See  Camper- 


down. 

Kamskovotkinski.  See  V otkin- 

ski  Za von. 

Kamthi.  Var.  of  Kamptee. 
Kananur.  See  Cannanore. 
Kanchenjunga.  Var.  of  Kan¬ 


chanjanga. 

Kandalaksha.  See  Kandalak. 
Kapronoaa.  See  Kopreinitz. 
Kapu  Dagh.  See  Cyzicus. 
Karakal.  See  Caracal. 
Karakol.  See  Przhevalsk. 


ale  senate  eftre  am  account,  arm,  ask,  sofa  ;  eve,  event,  end,  recent,  maker;  Ice,  HI ;  old,  6bey,  orb,  5dd,  sSft,  connect ;  use,  finite,  urn,  up,  circus,  menu ; 
food,  f<Tot;  out,  oil;  chair;  go;  sing,  iijk  ;  then,  thin;  nature,  verdure  (250) ;  K  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144);  boN;  yet ;  zli  =  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Guide. 
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Karansebes  (kS'ran-shg'bgsh)  town,  with  magistracy,  Krasso-Szorgny  co.  Hungary,  p.  8. 
Karapczlu  am  Czeremosch  (ka-rap'chl-doam  chg-re'mosh)  comm.  Bukowina,  Aust.  p.  5. 
Kara  Sea  (ka'ra)  part  of  Arctic  ocean,  S  E  of  Nova  Zembla  islands. 

Karasubazar  (ka-ra  soo-ba-zar')  town,  Taurida  govt.  Crimea,  S  Russia,  pop.  16. 
Karategin  (ka-ra' ta-geu')  country,  N  E  part  of  Bokhara,  cen.  Asia. 

Karaull  (kd-rou'le)jiative  state,  Rajputana,  India,  1,242  □  pop.  147.  —  its  #  pop.  24. 
Kara  Ussu  (ka-ra'  oo-soo')  or  Ike  Aral  Nor  (e'ka  a'ral'nor')  lake,  40  m.  long,  W  Mongo¬ 
lia,  crossed  by  48°  N,  92°  E. 

Karbitz  (kar'blts)  comm.  Bohemia,  Austria,  pop.  G. 

Karczag  (kbr'tsSg)  town,  with  magistracy,  Hungary,  37  m.  SW  of  Debreczen,  pop.  23. 
Karditsa  (kar'de-t.sa)  nome,  N  Greece,  1,022  □  pop.  93.  —  its  #  pop.  10. 

Karikal  (ka're-kal')  Fr.  settlement,  Coromandel  coast,  India,  53  Dp.  57.  — spt.  its#  p.20. 
Karimata  (ka're-ma'ta)  isl.  (70  □)  &  group  (86  □)  W  of  Borneo  ;  Dutch.  —  Strait,  be¬ 
tween  Karimata  and  Billiton  isle. 

Karkarooc  (kar'kd-rook')  co.  Victoria,  Australia,  pop.  16. 

Karkinit  Bay  (kar'ke-nyet')  inlet  of  Black  sea,  N  W  coast  of  Crimea. 

Karl!  (kar'le)  vil.  Poona  dist.  Bombay,  Br.  India  ;  celebrated  caves. 

Karlovo  (kar'16-vo)  town,  NW  Eastern  Roumelia,  Bulgaria,  pop.  7. 

Karlowitz  (kar'16-vits)  Croat.  Karlovci  (kiir'lof-tse)  Hung.  Karldcza  (kar'lo-ts&)  town, 
E  Slavonia,  Hungary,  on  rt.  bank  of  Danube,  pop.  6  ;  treaty  1699. 

Karlsbad  or  Carlsbad  (karls'bat;  Angl.  kiirlz'bSd)  town  on  Tepl  riv.  Bohemia,  Austria, 
pop.  comm.  17  ;  medicinal  hot  springs,  a  famous  watering  place. 

Karlshamn  (karls'hamn')  cml.  town,  Blekinge  prov.  Sweden,  on  Baltic  sea,  pop.  7. 
Karlskrona  (kiirls-kroo'na)  town,  #  of  Blekinge  prov.  S  Sweden,  on  5  isls.  in  Baltic,  pop. 
27  ;  station  of  Swedish  navy. 

Karlsruhe  (karls'roo'e)  dist.  N  Baden,  Ger.  993  □  pop.  611.  —  its  #  &  #  of  Baden,  p.  134. 
Karlstad  (karl'stiid')  town,  Varmland  prov.  Sweden,  N  shore  of  Lake  Vaner,  pop.  17. 
Karlstadt  (karl'slitat)  Croat.  Karlovac  (kar'16-vats)  Hung  Karolyvaros  (ka'rol-y’-va'- 
rosh)  town,  Agram  co.  Croatia,  Hungary,  pop.  16. 

Karmo  (karm'fl')  isl.  18  m.  long,  Stavanger  prov.  Norway,  in  North  sea. 

Karnak  (kar'nak)  vil.  on  rt.  bank  of  Nile,  Upper  Egypt ;  part  oi  site  of  Thebes. 

Karnal  (kur-nal')  dist.  of  Ambala  div.  Punjab,  Br.  India,  3,153  □  pop.  800.  —  its  #  pop.  24. 
Karnes  (karnz)  co.  S  Tex.  692  □  pop.  15,  X  Karnes  City. 

Karnobat  (kar-n6'bat)  town,  E  Eastern  Roumelia,  Bulgaria,  pop.  7. 

Karolinenthal  (ka'ro-le'nen-tal')  Boh.  Karlin  (kar'lyen)  town,  Bohemia,  Austria,  suburb 
of  Prague,  pop.  comm.  24. 

Karoo,  Great,  or  Central  (kd-roo')  plateau  3,000-4,000  ft.  high,  S  Cape  prov.  U.  of  S.  Af¬ 
rica.  See  Karoo,  n.  — ,  Little,  or  Southern,  smaller  plateau  S  of  above.  — ,  North¬ 
ern,  large  plateau  N  Cape  prov.  S  of  Orange  river. 

Karpenisi  (kar'pa-ne'ze)  town,  #  of  Euritania  nome,  Greece,  pop.  3. 

Kars  (kars)  govt.  Transcaucasia,  Russ,  in  Asia,  7,239  □  p.  377.  —  ft.  city,  its  #  p.  22. 
Karshi  (kar-she')  town,  Bokhara,  cen.  Asia,  100  m.  S  W  of  Bokhara,  pop.  25. 

Karst  (karst)  It.  Carso  (kar'so)  mt.  region,  S  W  Austria,  N  W  of  Quarnero  gulf  ;  often  ex¬ 
tended  to  include  the  mts.  to  the  S  E  along  the  E  Adriatic. 

Kartarpur  (kur-tar'poor')  town,  Jullundur  dist.  Punjab,  British  India,  pop.  11. 

Karun  (ka-robn')  riv.  Khuzistan  prov.  Persia,  to  Persian  gulf. 

Karur  (ka-roor')  town,  Madras  pres.  Br.  India,  48  m.  WNWof  Trichinopoly,  pop.  13. 
Karwar  (kar'war')  spt.  town,  Bombay  presidency,  British  India,  pop.  17. 

Karwin  (kar-ven')  town,  E  Silesia,  Austria,  pop.  16,  comm.  17. 

Kasba  (kus'ba)  town,  9  m.  NE  of  Purnea,  Bihar,  Br.  India,  pop.  8. 

Kasgan]  (kas-gunj')  town,  Etah  dist.  United  Provs.  British  India,  pop.  20. 

Kashan  (ka'shan')  town,  Irak  Ajemi  prov.  Persia,  92  m.  N  of  Ispahan,  pop.  30. 

Kashgar  (kasli'giir')  riv.  Chinese  prov.  of  Sinkiang.  —  district,  Sinkiang  prov.  pop.  700- 
800.  —  chief  cml.  town  of  Kashgar  dist.39°  24'  N  lat.  76°  7'  E  Ion.  pop.  G0-70. 

Kashin  (ka'shin)  town,  Tver  govt.  Russia  in  Europe,  73  m.  N  E  of  Tver,  pop.  7. 
Kashmir  or  Cashmere  (kSsh'mer')  officially  Kashmir  and  Jammu  ( jum'oo)  native  state, 
NW  India,  80,900  □  pop.  3,158,  #  Srinagar.  See  Kashmiri,  n.,  Kashmirian,  a.  &  n. 
Kasimov  (ka-se'mof)  mfg.  &  cml.  town,  Ryazan  govt.  Russia  in  Europe,  pop.  16. 
Kaskaskia  (kSs-kSs'ki-d)  riv.  300  m.  long,  Champaign  co.  Ill.  to  Miss,  river* 

Kasos  (kii'sos)  anc.  Ca'sus,  isl.  Asiatic  Turkey,  NE  of  Crete,  19  □  pop.  9. 

Kasr  (kas'-r)  chief  vil.  of  Dakhel  oasis,  Egypt. 

Kassa  (kosh'shS)  Ger.  Kaschau  (ka'shou)  city  with  municipal  rights,  geographically  in 
&  X  of  Abauj-Torna  co.  Hungary,  36  □  pop.  44. 

Kassaba  (kiis'a-ba)  town,  Smyrna  vilayet,  Asia  Minor,  pop.  25. 

Kassal  (kas-sF)  riv.  Angola  &  Belgian  Congo,  Africa,  to  Congo  river. 
Kassala(kas-sa'la)town,  Anglo-Egypt.  Sudan,  near  Eritrean  boundary,pop.lO;  battlel896. 
Kassandra  (ka-san'dra)  anc.  Palle'ne,  pen.  formerly  Turkish,  extending  S  E  from 
Chalcidice  pen.  E  of  the  Gulf  of  Saloniki. 

Kassel  or  Cassel  (kiis'el)  dist.  Hesse-Nassau  prov.  Prussia,  3,893  □  pop.  1,008.  —  its  # 
a  mfg.  city,  #  of  Hesse-Nassau  prov.  pop.  153. 

Kastamuni  (kas'ta-moo'ne)  or  Kastambul  (kas'tam-bool')  vilayet,  N  W  Turkey  in  Asia, 
19,570  □  pop.  961.  —  its  #  pop.  20. 

Kastel  (kiis-tgl')  former  town,  on  the  Rhine,  Hesse,  Germany,  now  part  of  Mainz,  pop.  10. 
Kastrop  (kas'trop)  town,  Westphalia,  Prussia,  pop.  19. 

Kasur  (kd-soor')  town,  Punjab,  British  India,  34  m.  SE  of  Lahore,  pop.  22. 

Katagum  (ka'ta-goom')  town,  Sokoto,  N  E  Northern  Nigeria,  pop.  8. 

Katahdin  (kd-ta'dln)  mt.  Piscataquis  co.  Me.  5,268  ft.  high. 

Katernberg  (ka'tern-bgrK)  min.  vil.  Rhine  Prov.  Prussia,  near  Essen,  pop.  comm.  17. 
Katha  (kd-tha')  dist.  of  Mandalay  div.  Upper  Burma,  6,994  □  pop.  198. 

Katharein  (ka'ta'rin')  comm.  Silesia,  Austria,  pop.  7. 

Kathiawar  (ka/te-a-war' ;  239)  pen.  Gujarat,  W  coast  India,  23,445  □  pop.  2,646. 
Kathiawar  Agency,  collection  of  native  states  under  British  political  agent,  N  Bombay 
pres.  India,  20,882  □  pop.  2,496. 

Katif,  El  (el  k&-tef')  coast  town  &  dist.  El  Haza,  Arabia,  on  Persian  gulf,  pop.  town  18. 
Katmandu  (kat'man-doo')  town,  #  of  Nepal,  India,  pop.  50. 

Katrine,  Loch  (kSt'rYn)  beautiful  lake,  8  m.  long,  Perthshire,  Scot.  See  Lady  of  the  Lake. 
Katsena  (kiit's8-na)  town,  Sokoto,  N  Northern  Nigeria,  pop.  8. 

Kattegat  or  Cattegat  (kat'e-gat')  arm  of  North  sea,  40-70  m.  wide, bet.  Sweden  &  Jutland. 
KattOWitZ  (kat'6-vTts)  town,  Silesia  prov.  Prussia,  pop.  43. 

Katun  (ka-tobn')  riv.  400  m.  long,  S  Siberia,  Altai  region  to  Ob  river. 

Katwa  (kat'wd)  town,  Burdwan  dist.  Bengal,  Br.  India,  on  upper  Hooghly  riv.  pop.  8. 
Katwijk  (kat'wlk)  vil.  &  comm.  S.  Holland,  Netherlands,  pop.  comm.  10. 

Katzbach  (kats'baK)  riv.  Silesia,  Prussia,  tributary  of  Oder ;  battle  1813. 

Kau  (ka'do)  dist.  S  Hawaii  co.  Hawaii  island,  pop.  4. 

Kauai  (ka'do-a'e)  isl.  Hawaiian  isls.  544  □ ;  sugar.  —  co.  Hawaii  ter.  641  □  p.  24. 
Kaufbeuren  (kouf'boi'ren)  mfg.  town,  Schwaben,  Bavaria,  Germany,  pop.  9. 

Kaufman  (kOf'mdn)  co.  N  E  Tex.  834  □  pop.  35.  —  city,  its  X  pop.  2. 

Kaufmann  Peak  (kouf'man)  Fergana  govt.  Russian  Turkestan,  alt.  22,993  ft. 
Kaukauna  (ko-k6'nd)  city,  Outagamie  co.  Wisconsin,  pop.  5. 

Kaulaka  (ka'oo-la'ka)  channel,  Hawaiian  isls.  bet.  Kauai  &  Niihau. 

Kavaklii  (ka-vak-le'e)  town,  E  Eastern  Roumelia,  Bulgaria,  pop.  6. 

Kavala  (ka-va'la)  or  Cavalla,  iEgean  spt.  formerly  Turkish,  opp.  Thasos  isl.  pop.  25. 
Kavaya  (ka-vPa)  town,  Albania,  near  Bay  of  Durazzo,  pop.  10. 

Kawagoe  (ka'wa-go'8)  city,  Honshu  isl.  Japan,  24  m.  N  W  Tokyo,  pop.  26. 

Kawaihau  (ka-wa'e-ha'oo)  dist.  E  Kauai  isl.  Hawaii  territory,  pop.  3. 

Kay  (ka)  co.  N  E  Okla.  934  □  pop.  27,  X  Newkirk. 

Kayes  (kaz)  town,  on  ry.  &  Senegal  riv.  W  Upper  Senegal  and  Niger,  Fr.  West  Africa,  p.  9. 
Kazan  (ka-ziin'y’)  govt.  E  Russia,  24,587  □  pop.  2,749.  —  its  #  city,  pop.  167. 

Kazanlik  or  Kazanluk  (ka'zan-lYk')  town,  Eastern  Roumelia,  Bulgaria,  pop.  11. 
Kazbek  (kaz-bygk')  peak,  Caucasus  mts.  Russia.  16,546  ft.  high. 

Kazembe  (ka-zgm'be)  vil.  N  Northern  Rhodesia,  Africa,  S  of  Lake  Mweru. 

Kazvin  (kaz'ven')  town,  N  Persia,  90  m.  N  W  of  Teheran,  pop.  40. 

Kealaikahiki  (ka-a'la-e-ka-he'ke)  channel,  Hawaii,  bet.  Lanai  &  Kahoolawe. 


Kealakeakua  (ka-a'la-ka'a-koo'a)  bay,  W  Hawaii ;  Capt.  Cook  was  killed  here. 

Kearney  (kiir'ni)  co.  S  Nebr.  516  □  p.  9,  X  Minden.  —  city,  X  of  Buffalo  co.  Nebr.  p.  6. 
Kearny,  co.  S  W  Kan.  853  □  pop.  3,  X  Lakin.  —  town,  Hudson  co.  N.  J.  pop.  19. 
Kearsarge  (ker'sarj)  mt.  Merrimack  co.  N.  H.  2,943  ft.  high.  —  or  North  Kearsarge, 
mt.  Carroll  co.  N.  H.  3,260  ft.  high. 

Kearsley  (kerz'lT  ;  kGrz'-)  min.  par.  &  town,  Lancashire,  England,  pop.  10. 

Kecskemet  (kgch'ke-mat)  mfg.  &  agr.  town,  with  municipal  rights,  geographically  in 
Pest-Pilis-Solt-Kiskun  co.  Hungary,  337  □  pop.  67. 

Kedah  (ka'da)  Malay  state  under  Br.  protection,  W  Malay  pen.  3,150  □  p.  220,  #  Alor  Star. 
Kediri  Ika-de^re')  residency,  S  Java  isl.  2,706  □  pop.  1,775.  —  its  #  pop.  16. 

Kedleston  (ked'T-stwn  ;  kgl'sdn)  par.  Derbyshire,  England,  3£  m.  N  W  of  Derby. 
Kedron  (ke'drihi)  or  Kidron  (ke'-)  valley  or  wadi,  Palestine,  E  side  of  Jerusalem. 

Kedu  (ka'doo)  or  Kadu  (ka'doo),  Du  Kedoe  (ka'doo)  residency,  cen.  Java,  Du.  E. 

Indies,  2,109  □  pop.  2,339,  #  Magelang. 

Keene  (ken)  city,  X  of  Cheshire  co.  N.  H.  pop.  10. 

Keeseville  (kez'vYl)  vil.  Essex  &  Clinton  cos.  N.  Y.  on  Au  Sable  river,  pop.  2. 

Keewatin  (ke-wa'tin)  former  dist.  Canada,  W  of  Hudson  bay  from  the  Albany  riv.  N  to 
the  Gulf  of  Boothia,  now  in  Ontario,  Manitoba,  &  the  Northwest  Ters. 

Kef,  El  (el  kgf')  Hr.  Le  Kef  (le  kef')  anc.  Sic'ca  Yene'ria,  town,  Tunis,  104  m.  S  W  of 
Tunis  city,  pop.  ab.  10. 

Kehl  (kal)  town,  Baden,  Germany,  near  Rhine  river,  opp.  Strassburg,  pop.  9. 

Keighley  (ketli'li)  mfg.  mun.  bor.  West  Riding,  Yorkshire,  England,  pop.  43. 

Kei,  Great  (ki)  riv.  Cape  prov.  U.  of  S.  Africa,  formerly  E  boundary. 

Kel  Islands  (ki)  group,  S  of  W  New  Guinea,  Du.  E.  Indies,  552  □  pop.  ab.  22. 

Keith  (keth)  co.  W  Nebr.  1,068  □  pop.  4,  X  Ogallala. 

Keithsburg  (keths'bfirg)  city,  Mercer  co.  Ill.  pop.  2. 

Kekri  (ka'kre)  town,  Ajmer-Merwara,  Rajputana,  India,  pop.  7. 

Kelantan  (ke-lan'tan')  state,  E  Malay  pen.  under  Br.  protec.  5,500  □  p.287,  # Kota  Bharu 
Kelleys  Island  (kgl'Tz)  vil.  Erie  co.  O.  on  Kelleys  isl.  in  Lake  Erie,  pop.  1. 

Kellogg  (kel'tfg)  vil.  Shoshone  co.  Idaho,  pop.  1. 

Kelso  (kSl'so)  city,  Cowlitz  co.  Wash.  pop.  2.  —  burgh  &  mfg.  rakt.  town,  Roxburghshirer 
Scotland,  on  Tweed  riv.  pop.  4  ;  ruined  abbey. 

Keltsy  (kygl'tsT)  Pol.  Kielce  (kyel'tsS)  govt.  Poland,  Russia,  3,897  □  p.  973.—  its  #  p.  31. 
Kemi  (ka'me)  riv.  300  m.  long,  Lapland,  Russia  in  Europe. 

Kempen  (kSm'pen)  town,  Posen  prov.  Prussia,  pop.  6.  — town,  Rhine  Prov.  Prussia,  pop.  7. 
Kemper  (kem'per)  co.  E  Miss.  752  □  pop.  20,  X  Dekalb. 

Kempston  (kemp'stwn)  urban  dist.  Bedfordshire,  England,  pop.  5. 

Kempten  (kSmp'ten)  town,  Schwaben,  Bavaria,  51  m.  SS  W  of  Augsburg,  pop.  21. 

Ken  (kan)  or  Kayan  (ki'an')  riv.  Bundelkhand,  Central  India,  230  m.  long,  to  Jumna  river. 
Kenai  (kg-np)  pen.  S  Alaska,  E  of  Cook  inlet,  —  dist.  S  Alaska,  pop.  2. 

Kendal  (ken'dizl)  mfg.  mun.  bor.  Westmorland  co.  England,  pop.  14.  See  Kendal  Green. 
Kendall  (ken'dal)  co.  NE  Ill.  324  □  p.  11,  X  Yorkville.  —  co.  Tex.  598  □  p.  5,  X  Boerne. 
Kendall.  Mount,  mt.  San  Juan  range,  Col.  13,480  ft.  high. 

Kendallville  (ken'dal-vil)  city,  Noble  co.  Indiana,  pop.  5. 

Kendrapara  (ken'dra-pa'ra)  town,  Cuttack  dist.  Orissa,  British  India,  pop.  18. 

Kenedy  (ken'^-dT)  town,  Karnes  co.  Texas,  pop.  1. 

Keneh  (kgn'S)  or  Ghenneh  (gSn'8)  prov.  Upper  Egypt,  650  □  pop.  772.  —  anc.  C^'ne, 
Casnep'olis,  its  #  pop.  20. 

Kenia,  Mount  (ka'ne-a)  near  equator,  374°  E  Ion.  Brit.  E.  Africa,  ab.  18,000  feet. 
Kenilworth  (kgn'Tl-wQrth)  town,  Warwickshire,  Eng.  pop.  6;  famous  ruined  castle. 
Kenmare  (kSn-mSr')  city,  Ward  co.  N.  Dak.  pop.  1.  —  town,  Kerry  co.  Ireland,  on  riv.  of 
same  name,  pop.  2 ;  summer  resort. 

Kenmore  (kSn'mor  ;  201)  vil.  Erie  co.  N.  Y.  pop.  1.  —  vil.  Summit  co.  O.  pop.  2.  —  ( pron . 

ken-mor')  par.  &  vil.  Perthshire,  Scotland,  on  Tay  riv.  at  foot  of  Loch  Tay,  pop.  1. 
Kennebec  (ken'e-bSk')  riv.  Me.  138  m.  long.  —  co.  S  Me.  879  □  pop.  63,  X  Augusta. 
Kennebunk  (ken'e-buqk')  town,  York  co.  Maine,  pop.  3. 

Kennebunkport  (ken'e-buqk-port')  town,  York  co.  Maine,  pop.  2. 

Kenner  (ken'er)  city,  Jefferson  par.  La.  on  Mississippi  river,  pop.  1. 

Kennett  (ken'gt)  city,  X  of  Dunklin  co.  Missouri,  pop.  3. 

Kennett  Square,  bor.  Chester  co.  Pa.  11  m.  N  W  of  Wilmington,  Delaware,  pop.  2. 
Kenora  (ke-no'rd ;  201 )  town,  Algoma  dist.  W  Ontario,  Can.  on  Lake  of  the  Woods,  pop.  6. 
Kennewick  (ken'e-wTk)  town,  Benton  co.  Washington,  pop.  1. 

Kenosha  (ke-no'shd)  co.  S  E  Wis.  282  □  pop.  33.  —  cml.  city,  its  X  pop.  21. 

Kenosha  Pass,  ill  Front  range,  Colorado  ;  altitude  9,983  ft. 

Kensington  (k8n'zTng-twn)  met.  bor.  London,  Eng.  pop.  172.  — suburb  of  Melbourne,  Vic¬ 
toria,  pop.  7.  —  suburb  of  Adelaide,  South  Australia,  pop.  4,  Kensington  and  Norwood 
local  govt,  area  pop.  14. 

Kent  (kSnt)  co.  cen.  Del.  617  □  pop.  33,  X  Dover.  —  co.  N  E  Md.  282  □  pop.  17,  X  Ches- 
tertown  — co.  W  Mich.  860  □  pop.  159,  X  Grand  Rapids.  — co.  cen.  R.  I.  174  □  pop.  36, 
X  East  Greenwich.  —  co.  N  W  Tex.  875  □  pop.  3,  X  Claireinont.  —  town,  Litchfield  co. 
Conn.  pop.  1.  — vil.  Portage  co.  O.  pop.  4.  —  city,  King  co.  Wash.  pop.  2.  — co.  S  E  Eng¬ 
land,  1,525  □  pop.  1,046,  X  Maidstone.  — co.  New  Brunswick,  Canada,  X  Richibucto. — 
co.  Ontario,  Canada,  X  Chatham. —co.  S  Tasmania,  pop.  6. 

Kentel  (kgn'ta')  mt.  range,  N  Mongolia,  N  E  of  Urga. 

Kent'ish  Town,  dist.  N  London.  England. 

Kentland  (kent'land)  town,  X  of  Newton  co.  Ind.  39  m.  N  W  of  Lafayette,  pop.  1. 
Kenton  (kSn'tftn)  co.  N  Ky.  163  □  p.  70,  X  Covington,  —  city,  X  of  Hardin  co.  O.  p.  7. 
Kentucky  (ken-tuk'T)  state,  E  cen.  U.  S.  A.  40,181  Dpop.  2,290,  #  Frankfort.  See  Blue- 
grass  State,  Dark  and  Bloody  Ground. 

Kentucky  River,  380  m.  long,  Ky.  Cumberland  plateau  to  Ohio  river. 

Kentwood  (kent'wdod)  town,  Tangipahoa  par.  Louisiana,  pop  4. 

Kenyon  (ken'yim)  vil.  Goodhue  co.  Minn,  on  Zumbrota  river,  pop.  1. 

Keokuk  (ke'o-kuk)  co.  SE  Io.  on  Mississippi  river,  578  □  pop.  21,  X  Sigourney  ;  power 
dam.  —  city,  a  X  of  Lee  co.  Io.  p.  14. 

Keonjhar  (ka-on'jur')  native  state,  Orissa,  India,  3,096  □  pop.  286.  —  its  #  pop.  5. 

Keos  (ke'os)  or  Tzia  (tse-a/)  isl.  12  m.  long,  Cyclades  isls.  JSgean  sea,  pop.  14.  —  its  #. 
Keosauqua  (ke'o-s6'kwd)  town,  X  of  Van  Buren  co.  Io.  on  Des  Moines  river,  pop.  1. 
Kerason  (kSr'd-sfin')  or  Kerasunda  (-sun'dd)  Turk.  Kiresiin  (ke're-siin'),  anc.  Cer'asus, 
and,  later,  Pharna'cia,  spt.  town,  Trebizond  vilayet,  Turkey  in  Asia,  pop.  11. 

Kerbela  (kgr'be-la)  Arab.  Meshhed  Husseyn  (mSsh-hgd'  hoos-san')town,  Bagdad  vilayet, 
Turkey  in  Asia,  pop.  65. 

Kerch  (kerch)  anc.  Panticap^e'um,  ft.  tn.  &  port,  Crimea,  Russia,  p.  50. —  See  Enikalb. 
Kerensk  (ke-rgnsk')  town,  Penza  govt.  Russia  in  Europe,  pop.  13. 

Kerguelen  (kGr'ge-lSn)  desolate  isl.  Indian  oc.  1,318  □  49°  S,  70°  E;  French;  coal. 
Kerkrade  (kSrk'ra-de)  comm.  Limburg  prov.  Netherlands,  pop.  16. 

Kerkuk  (ker'kookf)  town,  Mosul  vilayet,  Turkey  in  Asia,  90  m.  SE  of  Mosul,  pop.  11. 
Kermadec  Islands  (ker-m5d'gk)  group,  N  of  New'  Zealand,  13  □;  to  New  Zealand. 
Kerman  (kSr-man')  anc.  Carma'nia,  prov.  SE  Persia,  65,000  □  pop.  600. —anc.  Car- 
ma'na,  city,  its  #  pop.  70. 

Kermanshah  (ker'man'sha')  prov.  N  W  Persia.  —  its  #  pop.  40. 

Kern  (kftrn)  co.  S  cen.  Cal.  8,003  Dpop.  38,  X  Bakersfield.  —  city,  Kern  co.  Gal.  pop.  1. 
Kernersville  (kfir'nerz-vil)  town,  Forsyth  co.  N.  C.  pop.  1. 

Kern  River,  ab.  200  m.  long,  Sierra  Nevada  mts.  to  Tulare  lake,  California. 

Kerr  (kflr)  co.  S  W  cen.  Tex.  1,197  Dpop.  6,  X  Kerrville. 

Kerrville  (kfir'vTl)  town,  X  of  Kerr  co.  Tex.  on  Guadalupe  river,  pop.  2. 

Kerry  (ker'T)  co.  Munster  prov.  Ireland,  1,811  □  pop.  159,  X  Tralee. 

Kershaw  (kfir'shO')  co.  N  S.  C.  673  □  pop.  27,  X  Camden. 

Kdsmark  (kas'mark)  Ger.  Kasmark  (kGs'mark)  town,  with  magistracy,  Szepes  co.  Hun¬ 
gary,  pop.  6. 

Kessel— Loo  (kgs'^l-lo')  comm.  Brabant  prov.  Belgium,  pop.  10. 

Kessenlch  (kgs'e-niK)  former  town,  Rhine  Prov.  Prussia,  now  part  of  Bonn,  pop.  9. 
Kesteven,  Parts  of  (kgs'te-v£n  ;  colloq.  kes'twn)  administrative  co.  S  W  part  of  ancient  co. 
Lincolnshire,  Eng.  728  □  pop.  111. 


Karashar.  See  Kalashar. 
Kara  Su.  See  Struma. 

Kariot.  See  Nikaria. 

Karlin.  See  Karolinenthal. 
Karlocza.  See  Karlowitz. 
Karlovac.  See  Karlstadt. 
Karlovci.  See  Karlowitz. 


Karlsburg.  See  Gyulafeher- 

VAR. 

Karnatik.  See  Carnatic. 
Karnten.  See  Carinthia. 
Karnul.  Var.  of  Kurnool. 
Karolyviros.  See  Karlstadt. 
Karond.  See  Kalahundi. 


Karpathen,  Karpathian  Moun¬ 
tains.  See  Carpathian  Moun¬ 
tains. 

Karpfen.  See  Korpona. 
Karroo.  Var.  of  Karoo. 
Kaschau.  See  Kassa. 
Kashgaria.  See  Ili. 


Kasmark.  See  Kesmark. 

Kasr-el-Kebir,  El.  Var.  of 
Ksar-ei.-Kebir,  El. 
Kastambul.  See  Kastamuni. 
Kastav.  See  Oastua. 

Kastro.  SeeMvTiLENE. 
Kattywar.  See  Kathiawar. 


Kaulun.  See  Kowloon. 
Kaveri.  See  Cauvery. 

Kayan.  See  Ken. 
Kgar-el-Keblr,  El.  Var.  of  Ksak- 
el-Kebir,  El. 

Kedoe.  See  Kedu. 

Keeling  Islands.  See  Cocos 


Islands. 

Keelung/Kelung.  Vars.  of  Kii- 
lung;  see  Kiirun. 

Kefalonia.  See  Cephalonia. 
Kell  berg.  SeeERZGEBiRGS. 
Kenty.  See  Ki?ty. 

Kerasunda.  See  Kerason. 


□  means  square  miles  ;  #,  capital;  X,  co.  seat;  agr.,  agricultural ;  cml.,  commercial ;  mfg.,  manufacturing  ;  min.,  mining  ;  spt.,  seaport ;  tp.,  township  ;  vil.,  village. 
Population  is  given  in  nearest  thousands :  2  1,500  to  2,499  ;  3  =:  2,500  to  3,499,  etc. ;  less  than  1,000  not  given.  See  Abbreviations,  p.  2379. 
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Ketchikan  {MeW  W)  dist.%  to^AUaka.^ dis" 4,' town  *2. 

Kettering  (kfit  er-Ing)  town,  Northamptonshire,  England,  pop.  30. 

Kctt^iS  (k?  'viK)  town,  Rhine  Prov.  Prussia,  on  Ruhr  river,  pop.  7. 

K?'y  (keN  ti)  or  Kenty  (ken'tl)  comm.  Galicia,  Austria,  pop.  6. 

Cr?°keti  Lake’  Steuben  &  Yates  cos.  N.  Y.18  m.  long;  vineyards. 
Kevelaer  (ka've-lar')  tow.,,  Rhine  Prov.  Prussia,  pop.  comm.  8.  * 

Kew  (ku)  par.  Surrey  co.  England,  7  m.  from  Loudon  ;  botanical  garden.  —  bor.  Victoria, 
Australia,  suburb  of  Melbourne,  pop.  11.  ’ 

Kewanee  (ke-wa'ne)  city,  Henry  co.  Ill.  pop.  9. 

Kewaunee  (ke-wSJne)  co.  E  Wis.  337  □  pop.  17.  —  city,  its  X  pop.  2. 

Keweenaw  (ke'we-ng)  co.  N  upper  pen.  Mich.  554  □  pop.  7,  X  Eagle  River 
Keyapaha  (ke'yo-pa'ha)  co.  N  Nebr.  775  □  pop.  3,  X  Springview. 

Keyport  ( k er port. )  town,  Monmouth  co.  New  Jersey,  pop.  4. 

Keyser  (iri'zer)  town,  X  of  Mineral  co.  West  Virginia,  pop.  4. 

Keystone  (ke’ston)  city,  McDowell  co.  West  Virginia,  pop.  2. 

(ke)  city,_8pL  &  X  of  Monroe  co.  Fla.  on  isl.  in  Gulf  of  Mexico,  pop.  20. 
KeMiVasarhely  (kaz'de-va'shar-hel-y’)  town  with  magistracy,  Haromszfik  co.  Hungary, 

Khabarovsk  (Ka-ba'rSfsk)  town,  #  of  Primorskaya,  Russia  in  Asia,  pop  50 
Khalrabad  (Ki'ra-bad')  town,  Sitapur  dist.  United  Provs.  Br.  India  pop  14 
Khairagarh  (Ki'ra-gur')  native  state,  Cen.  Provs.  India,  931  □  pop  155  ’ 

Khairpur  (Kir'poor')  native  state,  Sind,  N  W  Bombay,  India,  6,050  □  pop.  224  —  its  * 
15  m.  E  of  Indus  river,  pop.  14. 

Khamgaon  (kam-goun')  town,  Buldana  dist.  Berar,  Br.  India,  pop.  18  ;  cotton  market 
Khandesh  (Kan-dash')  East,  dist.  of  Central  div.  Bombay  pres.  Br.  India  4  544  □  pop 
1,035,  #  Jalgaon.  — West,  dist.  of  same  div.  5,497  □  pop.  581,  %  Dhulia. 

Khandpara  (Kund'pd-ra')  native  state,  Orissa,  India,  244  □  pop.  70.  —  its  #  pop  5 
Khandwa  (KiSnd'wa)  town,  #  of  Nimar  dist.  Cen.  Provinces,  British  India,  pop  20 
Khanka  (Kan'ki)lake,  E  Manchuria  &  Siberia,  100  m.  N  of  Vladivostok. 

Khanpur  (Kan'poor')  town,  Bahawalpur  state,  Punjab,  India,  pop.  9. 

Khan  Tengri  (Kail'  tSn-gre')  highest  peak  of  Tien  Shan  mts.  on  boundary  bet.  Semirye- 
chensk  &  Sinkiang,  cen.  Asia,  2*2,800  ft. 

Khapa  (Ka'pd)  town,  Nagpur  dist.  Central  Provinces,  British  India,  pop.  9. 

Kharga,  Oasis  of  (icar'g&)  valley,  Libyan  desert,  Africa,  25°  N  lat.  31°  E  Ion. 

Kharkov  (Kar'kof)  govt.  Russia  in  Europe,  21,041  □  pop.  3,246.— its  *  a  cml.  city,  pop.  225. 
Kharput  (Kar'poot')  town,  #  of  Mamuret  el  Aziz  vilayet,  Turkey  in  Asia,  pop.  20. 
Khartum  (Kar'toom')  town,  Africa,  Anglo-Egyptian  Sudan,  near  junction  of  Blue  Nile  & 
White  Nile  rivs.  pop.  18,  with  suburb  of  Khartum  North  64;  siege  1885  (Gordon  killed); 
recovered  by  Anglo-Egypt.  army  1898.  See  Mahdi,  n. 

Khasi  and  Jaintia  Hills  (ka'se,  jin'te-a)  dist.  Assam,  Br.  In.  6,027  □  p.  235.  See  Khasi,  n. 
Khaskoi  (Kas'kfi'e)  town,  Adrianople  vilayet,  25  m.  E  of  Adrianople,  pop.  15. 

KhaskOVO  (Kas'ko-vS)  town,  S  Eastern  Roumelia,  Bulgaria,  pop.  15. 

Khatanga  (Ka-taq'ga)  riv.  600  in.  long,  Siberia,  to  Kliatanga  bay,  Arctic  ocean. 
Khawak  (aa-wak')  pass,  E  Hindu  Kush  mts.  Afghanistan,  alt.  11,637  ft. 

Kheri  or  Khiri  (lce're)  dist.  Lucknow  div.  United  Provs.  Br.  Ind.  2, 963 Dp.  959.  —  its  #  p.7. 
Kherson  (aSr-sSn')  govt.  Russia  in  Europe,  27,337  □  pop.  3,496.  —  its  #  pop.  85. 
Khingan,  Great  (aln-gan')  mt.  chain,  E  Mongolia  &  NW  Manchuria,  Asia. 

Khingam  Little,  mt.  range,  N  E  Manchuria. 

Khiva  (ae'vi)  khanate,  vassal  state  of  Russia, Asia,  Sof  Aral  sea,24,87G  □p.SOO.— its  #  p.5. 
Khmyelnik  (amy51'y’-nyek)  town,  Podolia,  Russia,  pop.  12.  —  See  Chmielnik  (Gas.). 
Khoi  (koH  town,  Azerbaijan  prov.  N  W  Persia,  pop.  30. 

Khojent  (Ko'jSnt/)  town,  Syr-Darya  govt.  Russian  Turkestan,  pop.  32. 

Kholm  iKOlm)  town,  Pskov  govt.  Russia,  on  Lovat  riv.  pop.  12.  —  See  Chelm  ( Gaz .). 
Khong  (kong)  town,  on  the  Mekong,  S  part  of  Laos  ter.  Fr.  Indo- China. 

Khonsar  (Kon'sar')  town,  Irak  Ajemi  prov.  Persia,  pop.  13. 

Khoramabad  (Ko'rum-a-bad')  town,  Luristan  prov.  Persia,  pop.  7. 

Khorassan  ( Ko'ras-san')  prov.  NE  Persia. 

Khorsabad  (Kor'sa-bad')  vil.  Turkey  in  Asia,  near  Mosul ;  site  of  Dur  Sharukin. 

Khotan  (KC^t'anO  riv.  &  cml.  town,  Chinese  prov.  of  Sinkiang,  pop.  town  26. 

Khotin  (KS'tyen)  town,  Bessarabia  govt.  S  W  Russia,  on  Dniester  river,  pop.  30. 

Khulm  (Koolm)dist.  Afghan  Turkestan.  —  or  Tashkurgan  (tash'kddr-gan')  its  #  pop.  10. 
Khulna  (Kdbl'na)  dist.  Presidency  div.  Bengal,  Br.  India,  2,077  □  p.  1,367.  —  its  #  p.  11. 
KhundUZ  (Kdbn-dooz')  dist.  Afghan  Turkestan,  35°-38°  N,  68°-72°  E.  —  its  #. 
KhurJa(K66r'ja)  town,  Bulandshahr  dist.  United  Provs.  of  Agra  &  Oudh,  Br.  India,  p.  26. 
Khushab  (Kdbsh'ab')  town,  Punjab  prov.  Britisli  Iudia,  on  the  Jhelurn  river,  pop.  10. 
Khuzar  (Kdb-zar')  town,  Bokhara,  Asia,  pop.  10. 

Khuzistan  (Koo'zl-stan')  anc.  Susia'na,  agr.  prov.  SW  Persia. 

Khvalynsk  (Kva-linsk')  town,  Saratov  govt.  Russia,  on  rt.  bank  of  Volga  river,  pop.  19. 
Khyber  Pass  (ki'ber)  into  Afghanistan  from  India,  10  m.  W  of  Peshawar;  ab.  33  m.  long. 
Kialing  (kya'ITng')  riv.  Kansu,  Shensi,  &  Szechwan,  China,  to  Yangtze  at  Chungking. 
Klangsl  (kyang'se')  prov.  SE  China,  69,498  □  pop.  16,716,  #  Nanchang. 

Kiangsu  (kyang'soo')  prov.  N  E  China,  38,610  □  pop.  15,816,  #  Nanking. 

Kiankari  (ke-an'ka-re')  town,  Kastamuni  vilayet,  Asia  Minor,  pop.  19. 

KlaochOW  (kyou'cho')  dist.  &  town,  E  Shantung,  China,  on  Kiaochow  bay ;  German 
lease  ;  pop.  dist.  (213  □)  165,  town  35. 

KlatingfU  (kya' tlng-foo')  cml.  city,  S  part  of  Szechwan  prov.  China,  pop.  150. 

Kicking  Hors©  or  Wapta  (w5p'td),  riv.  S  E  Brit.  Columbia ;  flows  S  W  and  W  to  Colum¬ 
bia  riv.  near  Golden. 

Kidder  (kld'er)  co.  cen.  N.  Dak.  1,386  □  pop.  6,  X  Steele. 

Kidderminster  (kTd'er-min'ster)  mfg.  mun.  bor.  Worcestershire,  England,  p.  24;  carpets. 
Kidsgrove  (kTdz'grov')  urban  dist.  Staffordshire,  England,  pop.  9. 

Kiefer  (ke'fer)  town,  Creek  co.  Oklahoma,  pop.  1. 

Kiel  (kel)  vil.  Manitowoc  co.  Wis.  pop.  1.  —  ft.  apt.  &  navy  yard,  Schleswig-Holstein,  Prus¬ 
sia,  pop.  212  ;  chief  Ger.  naval  station  in  Baltic. 

Kiev  (ke'ySf)  govt.  S  W  Russia  in  Europe,  19,676  □  pop.  4,604.  —  its  #  ft.  city,  pop.  501. 
Kiirun  (ke'e-rdon')  or  Kilung  (ke'lobng')  treaty  port,  NE  Formosa,  pop.  17. 

Kilauea  (ke'lou-a'a)  crater,  2  m.  wide,  on  slope  of  Mauna  Loa,  Hawaii,  ab.  4,040  ft. 
Kilbourn  (kTl'bwrn)  vil.  Columbia  co.  Wis.  on  Wisconsin  river,  pop.  1. 

Kildare  (kTl-dar')  co.  E  Ireland,  654  □  pop.  66.  —  town,  its  X  pop.  2. 

Kilia  or  Kiliya  (ke'le-yi)  town,  Bessarabia,  Russia  in  Europe,  pop.  8. 

Kilimanjaro  (kTFe-man-ja'ro)  rat.  Ger.  E.  Africa, 3°  40'  S,  37°  E,  highest  peak  ab.  19,500  ft. 
Kilkenny  (kll-kSn'T)  co.  S  Ireland,  S00  □  pop.  75.  —  its  X,  on  Nore  riv.  pop.  11.  See 
Kilkenny  cats. 

Killarney  (kT-liir'nT)  town,  Kerry  co.  Ireland,  near  Lakes  of  Killamey,  pop.  6. 
Killarney,  Lakes  ol,  3  beautiful  lakes,  Kerry  co.  SW  Ireland. 

Killeen  (kT-len'j  city,  Bell  co.  Texas,  pop.  1. 

Kllliecrankle  'ktl'T-krSi]'kI)  pass,  Grampians,  Scotland;  battle  168J. 

KUllngly  (kil'Tng-11)  town,  Windham  co.  Connecticut,  pop.  7. 

Killls  (kel-les')  town,  Aleppo  vilayet,  Syria,  pop.  20. 

Kill  van  Kull  (kll'  vSn  kul')  channel  N  of  Staten  Island,  New  York. 

Kilmarnock  (ktl-mar'nuk)  mfg.  pari.  &mun.  burgh,  Ayrshire,  Scotland,  pop.  35. 
Kilsyth  (kll'sith')  burgh,  Stirlingshire,  Scotland,  pop.  8. 

Kilwa  (kel'wa)  spt.  on  a  small  isl.  German  East  Africa,  pop.  4. 

Kimball  fkTm'ban  co.  W  Nebr.  958  □  p.  2,  X  Kimball.  —  town,  McDowell  co.W.  Va.  p.  2. 
Kimberley  ( kTm'ber-lT)  town,  Griqualand  West,  Cape  prov.  U.  of  S.  Africa,  pop.  30,  with 
suburbs  45.  See  diamond,  n. 

Kimble  (ktm'b’l)  CO.  cen.  Tex.  1,301  □  pop.  3,  X  Junction. 

Ktmitn  flip  me'tol  vil  Abo-Bjorneborg  govt.  Finland,  on  Kimito  island,  pop.  7. 
SimMlnnVfklm'pS-irang')  comm.  Bukowina,  Austria,  pop.  9.  —  See  Campulunq  (Gaz.). 
K  naZln  fkTn'd-bd  15^0  mt.  Brit.  N.  Borneo,  13.694  ft.  high  ;  highest  in  Borneo. 
Kincardineshire  (kTn-kSr'dTn-sher)  or  Kincardine,  maritime  co.  E  Scotland,  381  □  pop. 
41,  X  Stonehaven. 


Tan,e.  I  Khlo.  SeeScio. 

Kharbin.  See  Harbin.  Khlrl.  See  Kheri. 

Khatmandu.  Vur.of  Katmandu.  Khmyelnlk.  See  Chmielnik. 
Khelat.  Sec  Kalat.  Khokand.  Var.  of  Kokand. 

-  |  Kholm.  See  Chelm. 


Keunjhar.  Var.  of  Keonjhar. 

Key.  islands.  Var.  of  Kei. 

Khalbar.  Var.  of  Khyber. 

Ihanak  Kales.h'see  Kale  Sul-  I  Khentriny.  See  Ch^c.nt. 

“ale  senate,  cure,  ftm,  Account,  arm,  ask,  sofa;  eve,  Svent,  find,  recent,  maker 
food,  foot ;  out,  oil ;  chair ;  go ;  sing,  iijk  ;  then,  thin ;  natjjre,  verdjire  (250) ; 


Kinderhook  (kln'der-hdbk')  vil.  Columbia  co.  N.  Y.  pop.  1. 

Kineo,  Mount  (kln'e-o)  promontory,  E  shore  of  Moosehead  lake,  Maine. 

King,  co.  N  W  Tex.  867  □  pop.  1,  X  Guthrie.—  co.  W  Wash.  2,111  □  pop.  285,  X  Seattle.— 
co.  N.  S.  W.  Australia,  pop.  9. 

King  and  Queen,  co.  E  Va.  320  □  pop.  10,  X  King  and  Queen. 

KingchowfU  i ktng'cho'foo')  city,  Hupeh  prov.  China. 

King'Hsher,  co.  cen.  Okla.  890  □  pop.  19.  —city,  its  X  pop.  3. 

King  George,  co.  E  part  of  Va.  180  □  pop.  6.  —  its  X. 

King  George  Sound.  S  coast  of  W.  Australia,  35-  6'  S,  118°  E  ;  outer  harbor  of  Albany. 
King  Island,  isl.  N  W  of  Tasmania,  Bass  strait,  40  m.  long. 

Kingman  (klng'man)  co.  S  Kan.  867  □  pop.  13.  —  city,  its  X  pop.  3. 

Kings  (klngz)  co.  cen.  Cal.  1,150  □  p.  16,  X  Hanford.  — co.  S  E  N.  Y.  70  □  p.  1,634,  co¬ 
extensive  with  Brooklyn  bor.  New  York  city. 

King’s  ,  co.  Leinster,  Ireland,  771  O  pop.  57,  X  Tullamore.  —  co.  New  Brunswick,  X  Hamp¬ 
ton.  —  co.  Nova  Scotia,  X  Kentville.  —  co.  Prince  Edward  Island,  X  Georgetown. 
Kingsbury  (klngz'bgr-T)  co.  E  S.  Dak.  814  □  pop.  13,  X  De  Smet. 

King’s  Lynn  or  Lynn  Regis  (re'jis)  mfg.  mun.  bor.  Norfolk  co.  England,  pop.  20. 
King’s  Mountain,  tp.  Cleveland  co.  N.  C.  pop.  5.  —  town,  Cleveland  &  Gaston  cos.  N.  C. 

pop.  2.  —  tp.  York  co.  S.  C.  pop.  4.  —  height  in  same ;  battle  1780. 

King’s  Norton  and  Northfield  (nOr'twn)  urban  dist.  Worcestershire,  England,  pop.  81. 
Kingston  (kingz'twn)  town,  Plymouth  co.  Mass.  pop.  2.  —  town,  Rockingham  co.  N.  H. 
pop.  1.  —  city,  X  of  Ulster  co.  N.  Y.  pop.  26.  —  bor.  Luzerne  co.  Pa.  pop.  6.  —  cml. 
spt.  city,  X  of  Surrey  co.  &,  #  of  Jamaica,  West  Indies,  pop.  57.  —  cml.  city,  Ontario 
prov.  Canada,  pop.  19. 

Kingston  upon  Hull,  called  also  Hull,  cml.  &mfg.  spt.  city  &  mun.  bor.  East  Riding, 
Yorkshire,  England,  pop.  278. 

Kingston  upon  Thames  (tgmz)  mun.  bor.  Surrey  co.  England,  pop.  38. 

Kingstown  (kTngz'toun; -twn)  —  spt.  #  of  St.  Vincent,  British  West  Indies,  pop.  4.  — » 
formerly  Dunleary  (dun-lS'rl)  spt.  on  Dublin  bay,  Ireland,  pop.  17. 

King3tree  (ktngz'tre/)  town,  X  of  Williamsburg  co.  S.  C.  pop.  1. 

Kingswood  (kingz'wdbd7)  urban  dist.  Gloucestershire,  England,  pop.  13. 

Kingtehchen  (klng'tS-chgn')  town,  Kiangsi  prov.  China,  pop.  500;  porcelain  mfg. 
Kingussie  and  Insh  (kin-yobs'T,  Tnsh)  par.  Inverness-shire,  Scot.  p.  2;  summer  resort. 
King  William,  CO.  E  Va.  263  □  pop.  9.  —  hamlet,  its  X. 

Kingwilliamstown  (kTng'wTl'yMmz-toun')  town,  SE  Cape  prov.  U.  of  S.  Africa,  pop.  9. 
Kinney  (kln'T)  co.  S  Tex.  1,312  □  pop.  3,  X  Brackett. 

Kinning  Park  (kTn'lng)  former  burgh,  Lanarkshire,  Scotland;  united  with  Glasgow  1905. 
Kinross  (kln-rbs')  burgh,  X  of  Kinross-shire,  Scotland,  pop.  3  —  See  Kinross-shire  (Gaz.), 
Kinross-shire  (-slier)  or  Kinross,  co.  Scotland,  82  □  pop.  8,  X  Kinross. 

Kinsale  (kin-sal')  spt.  town  &  watering  place,  Cork  co.  Ireland,  pop.  5. 

Kinsha  (kln'sha')  or  Kinsha— kiang  (-kyang')  i.  e.  “  Golden-sand  river,”  Chinese  name 
for  upper  course  of  Yangtze  river. 

Kinsley  (klnz'lT)  city,  X  of  Edwards  co.  Kan.  pop.  2. 

Kinsman  Mountain  (kTnz'mdn)  peak,  Grafton  co.  N.  H.  4,200  ft.  high. 

Kinston  (kln'stun)  town,  X  of  Lenoir  co.  N.  C.  pop.  7. 

Kintyre  (kTn-tir')  pen.  Scotland,  bet.  Firth  of  Clyde  &  Atlantic  ocean. 

Kiowa  (ki'o-wa)  co.  S  E  Col.  1 ,798  □  pop.  3,  X  Eads.  —  co.  S  Kan.  723  □  pop.  6,  X  Greens- 
burg.  —  co.  S  W  Okla.  1,179  □  pop.  17,  X  Hobart.  —  city,  Barber  co.  Kan.  pop.  2.  — 
city,  Pittsburg  co.  Okla.  pop.  1. 

Kiratpur  (ke'rut-poor/)  town,  Bijnor  dist.  United  Provs.  Br.  India,  pop.  13. 

Kirchherg  (klrK'bSrK)  mfg.  town,  Saxony  kingdom,  Germany,  pop.  7.  —  town,  St. -Gall 
canton,  Switzerland,  pop.  comm.  6. 

Klrchheirn  (kTrK'hTm)  town,  Gorz  and  Gradisca,  Kiistenland,  Austria,  pop.  1,  comm.  6. 
Klrchheim  unter  Teck  (don/ter  tSk')  town,  Danube  circle,  Wurttemberg,  pop.  10. 
Kirchhorde  (kTrK'hflrMe)  vil.  Westphalia,  Prussia,  near  Dortmund,  pop.  comm.  14. 
Kirghiz  steppe  (klr-gez'  Stgp)  region,  Russia  in  Asia,  between  Russian  Turkestan  & 
Siberia;  now  included  in  the  governor-generalship  of  The  Steppes.  See  Kirghiz,  n. 
Kirla  (ke'rT-a)  riv.  &  town,  Chinese  prov.  of  Sinkiang,  95  m.  E  S  E  of  Khotan,  pop.  town  15. 
Kirin  (klr'Tn ;  Chin,  kil'tn)  or  Girin  (gir'Tn)  prov.  Manchuria,  105,019  □  pop.  5,501.  —  its 
#  treaty  port  on  the  Sungari  river,  pop.  100. 

Kiriu  (ke'rT -do)  city,  cen.  Honshu  isl.  Japan,  pop.  32. 

Kirkagach  ( ker-ka-gach')  town,  Smyrna  vilayet,  Asia  Minor,  pop.  20. 

Kirkby  in  Ashfield  (kfir'bT,  Ssli'feld)  urban  dist.  Nottinghamshire,  England,  pop.  15. 
Kirkcaldy  (ker-k6'dT  ;  -kol'dT)  cml.  &  mfg.  spt.  royal,  pari.  &  mun.  burgh,  Fifeshire,  Scot¬ 
land,  pop.  mun.  b.  40;  birthplace  of  Adam  Smith. 

Kirkcudbright  (ker-koo'brl)  royal,  pari.  &  mun.  burgh,  X  of  Kirkcudbrightshire,  Scot¬ 
land,  pop.  mun.  b.  2.  —  See  Kirkcudbrightshire  (Gaz.). 

Kirkcudbrightshire  (-slier)  or  Kirkcudbright,  co.  SW  Scotland,  899  □  pop.  38. 
Kirkintilloch  (kSr'kin-ttl'dK)  burgh,  Dumbartonshire,  Scotland,  pop.  12. 

Kirk  Kilise  (kerk  ke-le-sa')  town,  formerly  Turkish,  32  m.  ENE  of  Adrianople,  pop.  16. 
Kirksville  ( kdrks'vTl)  city,  X  of  Adair  co.  Missouri,  pop.  6. 

Kirkwall  (k(lrk'w61)  spt.  royal,  pari.  &  mun.  burgh,  Mainland  isl.  X  of  Orkney  co.  Scot¬ 
land,  pop.  mun.  b.  4. 

Kirkwood  (-wdod)  town,  Dekalb  co.  Ga.  pop.  1.  —  city,  St.  Louis  co.  Mo.  pop.  4. 

Kirn  (kirn)  mfg.  town,  Rhine  Prov.  Prussia,  on  Nahe  river,  pop.  7. 

Kirsanov  (ker-sa'nof)  town,  Tambov  govt.  Russia  in  Europe,  pop.  8. 

Kirthar  Range  (klr-tur')  or  Hala  Mountains  (lia'ld),  bet.  Sind.  &  Baluchistan,  India. 
Kishangarh  (kTslUun-gCir')  native  state,  Rajputana,  India,  858  □  pop.  87.  —  its  #  pop.  16. 
Kishinev  (ke-she-ny6f')  town,  #  of  Bessarabia,  Russia  in  Europe,  pop.  131. 

Kishm  ikTsh’m)  isl.  SE  Persian  gulf,  70  m.  long,  516  □  pop.  15.  —  its  #  pop.  5. 

Kishon  (kl'shBn  ;  klsh'Sn)  small  riv.  Palestine,  flow's  into  Bay  of  Acre. 

Kishorganj  (kTsh'or-gnnj')  towm,  Mymensinq;h  dist.  E  Bengal,  Br.  India,  pop.  16. 
Kiskdros  <  kTsh'kG'rGsh)  tn.,  Hung.,  25  m.  W  by  S  of  Kiskunfelegyhaza,  p.  comm.  12. 
Kls-KiikuHb  (klsh'-kii'kiil-lQ)  Ger.  Klein-Kokelburg  (klin'-ko'kgl-bdbrK)  co.  Transyl¬ 
vania,  SE  Hungary,  666  □  pop.  116,  #  Erzsebetvaros. 

Kiskundorozsma  ( kTsh'kobn-do'rozh-mB)  or  Dorozsma,comm.Czongrad  co.  Hung.  p.  18. 
Kiskunfblegyhaza  ( kTsh'kdon-fa'lgd-y’-ha/z5)  or  F^legyhdza,  town  with  magistracy, 
Pest-Pilis-Solt-Kiskun  co.  Hungary,  66  m.  SE  of  Budapest,  pop.  35. 

Kiskunhalas  (kTsh'kdbn-liS'lSs)  or  Halas,  town  with  magistracy,  Pest-Pilis-Solt-Kiskun 
co.  Hungary,  pop.  24. 

Kiskunmajsa  (-kobn-mi'sh5)  town,  Pest-Pilis-Solt-Kiskun  co.  Hungary,  p.  comm.  16. 
Kismarton  'klsh'mft^ton)  Ger.  Eisenstadt  (i'zen-shtat)  town  with  magistracy,  Sopron 
co.  Hungary,  13  m.  W  N  W  of  Sopron,  pop.  3. 

Kispest  (-pgsht')  Ger.  Klein-Pest  (kiln'-)  comm.  Pest-Pilis-Solt-Kiskun  co.  Hungary, 

pop.  30. 

Kissimmee  (kT-sTm'e)  city,  X  of  Osceola  co.  Fla.  on  Tohopekaliga  lake,  pop.  2. 
Kissingen  (kTs'Tng-en)  or  Bad-Kissingen  (bat'-)  town  &  watering  place,  Lower  Fran¬ 
conia,  Bavaria,  pop.  6;  mineral  waters. 

Kistanje  fkTs-tan'y?)  town,  Dalmatia,  Austria,  pop.  2,  comm.  11. 

Kistna  (kTst'nri)  riv.  S  India,  about  800  m.  long,  W  Ghats  to  Bay  of  Bengal,  —  dist.  N  E 
Madras  pres.  Br.  India,  5,899  □  pop.  1.998. 

Kistijszallas  (ktsh-oo'y’-sa-lash)  town,  Jasz-Nagykun-Szolnok  co.  Hungary,  pop.  14. 
KlSV&rda  (-viir'd5)  couim.  Szabolcs  co.  Hungary,  pop.  10. 

Kita  (ke'ta)  spt.  town,  Upper  Guinea,  near  E  end  Gold  Coast,  Brit.  W.  Africa,  pop.  5. 
Kitakami  (ke'ta-kii'me)  riv.  140  m.  long,  N  Honshu,  Japan,  to  Sendai  bay. 

Kit  Carson  (kit  kar's’n)  co.  E.  Col.  2,159  □  pop.  7,  X  Burlington. 

Kit  Carson  Peak,  mt.  S  Col.  14,100  ft  high. 

Kitchener  (kich'en-er)  town,  X  of  Waterloo  co.,  Ontario,  Canada,  pop.  15. 

Kitsap  (klt'sftp)  co.  W  Wash.  371  □  pop.  18,  X  Port  Orchard. 

Kittanning  (kl-tSn'Tng)  bor.  X  of  Armstrong  co.  Pennsylvania,  pop.  4. 

Kittatinny  Mountains  (klt'o-tTn'T)  ridge,  Pa.  <£r  N.  J.  ab.  2,000  feet  high. 

Kittery  (kTt'er-T)  town,  York  co.  Me.  pop.  4;  U.  S.  navy  yard. 

Kittitas  (kTt'T-t5s)  co.  cen.  Wash.  2,329  □  pop.  19,  X  Elleusburg. 

Kittson  (kTt'siin)  co.  N  W  Minn.  1,111  □  pop.  10,  X  Hallock. 

Klttur  (kTt'toor')  vil.  &  fort,  Belgaum  dist.  Bombay,  British  India,  pop.  5. 


Kiangmai.  See  Chienomai. 
Kiautschou.  Var.  of  Kiaochow. 
Kidron.  SeeKEDRON. 

Kielce.  See  Keltsy. 

Kiliya.  See  Kilia. 


Kilung.  See  Kiirun.  I  Klngsmill  Islands.  See  Gilbert 

Kimolo8.  See  Aroentiera.  Islands. 

Kinchinjunga.  See  Ranch  an-  Kiolen.  Var.  of  KjOlen. 
janoa.  [mere. |  Kioto.  See  Kyoto. 

King  Oscar  Land.  See  Elles-|  I  Kiresiin.  SeeKERASON. 


;  ice,  ill ;  old,  obey,  orb,  5dd,  s5ft,  connect ;  use,  unite,  urn,  ilp,  circus,  menu  ; 
K  =  cli  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144) ;  boN ;  yet ;  zb  =  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Gcidh. 
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Kityang  (kYt/yang')  walled  city,  Kwangtung  prov.  Cl>ina. 

Kitzingen  (ktt'smg-en)  mfg.  town,  Bavaria,  Germany,  on  Main  river,  pop.  9. 

Kiukiang  (kyoo'kyang')  city  &  treaty  port,  Kiangsi  prov.  China,  pop.  36. 

Kiuagchow  (kyoong'clio')  cml.  city,  #  of  Hainan  isl.  China,  pop.  43;  Hoihow  is  its  port. 
Kiushu  (kyoo'shoo')  S  isl.  Japanese  empire,  13,768  □,  with  adjacent  isls.  15,588  □  p.  7,167. 
Kivu  (ke'vooj  lake,  Belgian  Congo  &  Ger.  E.  Africa,  N  of  Lake  Tanganyika. 

Kizil  Irmak  (kTz'Tljfr-inak')  anc.  Ha'lys,  riv.  Asia  Minor,  520  m.  long,  to  Black  sea. 
Kizilkum  (kiz'Tl-kbbm')  desert,  Syr-Darya,  Russian  Turkestan,  E  of  Aral  sea. 

Kizlyar  (kiz-lyar')  ft.  town,  Stavropol  govt.  Russia,  on  Terek  river,  pop.  10. 

Kjolen  (chG'lcnl  mts.  Sweden  &  Norway,  highest  ab.  6,000  ft. 

Kladno  (klad'no)  town,  Bohemia,  Austria,  15  m.  W  N  W  of  Prague,  pop.  comm.  19. 
Klagenfurt  (kla'g£n-fd6rt')  city,  #  of  Carinthia,  Austria,  pop.  comm.  29. 

Klamath  (klXm'ath)  riv.  275  m.  long,  from  Lower  Klamath  lake,  S  Ore.  through  N  Cal. 

to  Pacific  ocean,  —  co.  S  Ore.  5,999  □  pop.  9,  X  Klamath  Falls. 

Klamath  Falls,  town,  X  of  Klamath  co.  Oregon,  pop.  3. 

Klamath  Lakes,  two  lakes,  Upper  &  Lower,  Klamath  co.  Ore.  &  Siskiyou  co.  Cal. 
Klar  (klar)  riv.  215  m.  long,  Norway  &  Sweden,  to  Lake  Vaner. 

Klattau  (klat'ou)  town,  Bohemia,  Austria,  about  25  m.  S  by  W  of  Pilsen,  pop.  14. 
Klausthal  (klous'tal')  min.  town,  Hanover,  Prussia,  in  Harz  mountains,  pop.  8. 

Klein— Zabrze  (klin'-zab'zhe)  former  vil.  Silesia  prov.  Prussia,  now  part  of  Zabrze. 
Klerksdorp  (klbrks'dbrp)  town,  S  W  Transvaal  prov.  U.  of  S.  Africa,  pop.  4. 

Kleve  or  Cleve  (kla've)  town,  Rhine  Prov.  Prussia,  pop.  18. 

Klickitat  (klTk'T-t5t)  co.  S  Wash.  1,825  □  pop.  10,  X  Goldendale. 

Klin  (klyen)  town,  Moscow  govt.  Russia  in  Europe,  pop.  6. 

Klingenthal  (kling'en-tal')  mfg.  comm.  Saxony  kingdom,  Germany,  pop.  6. 

Klintsy  (klyen'tsT)  town,  Chernigov  govt.  Russia  in  Europe,  pop.  12. 

Klipplaat  (klip'plat')  vil.  S  Cape  prov.  U.  of  S.  Africa,  pop.  3. 

Klondike  (klon'dik)  region,  N  W  Canada,  in  Yukon  riv.  basin;  gold  fields.  —  riv.  in  same, 
flowing  W  to  Yukon  river. 

Klostermansfeld  (klos'ter-mans-fglt')  vil.  Saxony  prov.  Prussia,  pop.  comm.  5. 
Klosterneuburg  (klbs'ter-noi'boorK)  town,  Lower  Austria,  near  Vienna,  p.  comm.  15. 
Klyuchev  (klyoo'chSf)  volcano,  Kamchatka,  Asia,  16,990  ft.  high. 

Knaresborough  (nSrs'bur-o)  urban  dist.  West  Riding,  Yorkshire,  Eugland,  pop.  5. 
Knightsbridge  (nlts'brlj')  dist.  W  London,  England. 

Knightstown  (nits'toun')  town,  Henry  co.  Indiana,  pop.  2. 

Knightsville  (nits'vTF)  town,  Clay  co.  Ind.  18  m.  EN  E  of  Terre  Haute,  pop.  1. 
Knihinin  Kolonia  (knl-liY'nTn,  Pol.pron.  k’nyi-hT'nyln,  kd-16'nya)  comm.  Galicia,  Aus¬ 
tria,  pop.  7. 

Knihinin  Wies  (vygsli)  comm.  Galicia,  Austria,  adj.  K.  Kolonia,  pop.  22. 

Knin  (k’nen)  comm.  Dalmatia,  Austria,  pop.  25. 

Knittelfeld  (k’ntt'el-felt)  comm.  Styria,  Austria,  pop.  10. 

Knossos  or  Cnossus  or  Gnossus  (nbs'iis)  royal  city  of  anc.  Crete,  near  N  coast. 

Knott  (nbt)  co.  SE  Ky.  348  □  pop.  11,  X  Hindman. 

Knottlngley  (not'ing-li)  par.  &  town,  West  Riding,  Yorkshire,  England,  pop.  7. 

Knox  (n5ks)  co.  NW  Ill.  711  □  pop.  46,  X  Galesburg.  —  co.  S  W  Ind.  510  □  pop.  39,  X 
Vincennes.  —  co.  SE  Ky.  356  □  pop.  22,  X  Barbourville.  —  co.  S  Me.  351  D  pop.  29, 
X  Rockland.  —  co.  NE  Mo.  514  □  pop.  12,  X  Edina,  —  co.  N  E  Nebr.  1,114  □  pop.  18, 
X  Center.  —  co.  cen.  O.  513  □  pop.  30,  X  Mount  Vernon.  —  co.  Tenn.  504  □  pop.  94,  X 
Knoxville.  — co.  N  W  Tex.  862  □  p.  10,  X  Benjamin,  —town,  X  of  Starke  co.  Ind.  p.  2. 
Knoxville  (-Vil)  city,  Knox  co.  Ill.  pop.  2.  —city,  X  of  Marion  co.  Io.  pop.  3.  —  bor.  Al¬ 
legheny  co.  Pa.  pop.  6.  —  city,  X  of  Knox  co.  Tenn.  pop.  36;  Univ.  of  Tenn. 

Knutsford  (nuts'ferd)  urban  dist.  Cheshire,  England,  pop.  6  ;  Mrs.  Gaskell’s  “Cranford.” 
Knysna  (k’nls'na)  apt.  town,  S  Cape  prov.  U.  of  S.  Africa,  pop.  2. 

Kobdo  (k8b'do)  prov.  N  W  Mongolia,  —  its#. 

Kobe  (ko'bb)  cml.  city,  S  part  Honshu  isl.  Japan,  on  Osaka  bay,  pop.  378.  —  town,  Darfur, 
W  Anglo-Egyptian  Sudan,  pop.  6. 

Kobelyaki  (kb'bS-lya'ke)  town,  Poltava  govt.  Russia  in  Europe,  pop.  16. 

Koblenz  or  Coblenz  (ko'blents)  govt.  dist.  Rhine  Prov.  Prussia,  2,397  □  pop.  753.  —  anc. 

Confluences,  its  #  &  #  Rhine  Prov.  cml.  &  mfg.  city  on  Rhine  riv.  pop.  56. 

Kobrin  (kG'bren)  town,  Grodno  govt.  Russia  in  Europe,  pop.  10. 

Kobuk  (ko-bdok')  riv.  Alaska,  N  Alaska  to  Kotzebue  sound. 

Kochi  (ko'che)  dist.  S  E  Shikoku  isl.  Japan,  2,708  □  pop.  682.  —  spt.  city  in  dist.  pop.  38. 
Kodiak  (kod-yXk')  or  Kadiak  (kad-y£k')  isl.  SEof  Alaska  pen.  —  dist.  S  Alaska,  pop.  2. 
Koekelberg  (kbo'kgl-bSrK)  comm.  Brabant  prov.  Belgium,  suburb  of  Brussels,  pop.  13. 
Koesfeld  (kos'fSlt)  mfg.  town,  Westphalia,  Prussia,  pop.  9. 

Kofu  (ko'foo)  town,  cen.  part  Honshu  isl.  Japan,  about  70  m.  W  of  Tokyo,  pop.  50. 
Kohala  (ko-lia'la)  dist.  N  Hawaii  co.  Hawaii  island,  pop.  G. 

Kohat  (ko-hat')  cen.  dist.  of  N.-W.  Frontier  Prov.  Br.  India,  2,973  □  p.  223.  — its  #  p.  31. 
Koh— i— Baba  (ko'-e-ba'ba)  mt.  range,  Afghanistan ;  highest,  Shah  Fuladi,  16,870  ft. 
Kojetein  (kG'ye-tin)  Boh.  Kojetin  (-ten)  comm.  Moravia,  Austria,  pop. 6. 

Kojonup  (ko'j5n-up)  co.  S  W  Western  Australia,  pop.  5,  chief  town  Katanning. 

Kokand  (ko'kant')  or  Kokan  (-kan')  town,  #  of  Fergana  govt.  Russia  in  Asia,  pop.  112. 
Kokomo  (ko'ko-mo)  city,  X  of  Howard  co.  Indiana,  pop.  17. 

Koko  Nor  (ko'ko  nor')  or  Kuku  Nor  (kbb'koo)  lake  (nor),  65  m.  long,  N  E  Tibet.  — 
region,  N  E  Tibet,  extending  S  to  Szechwan  prov.  &  W  to  Tsaidam  river. 
Koksoak*(k5k'86-5k/)  riv.  Labrador  pen.  Quebec  prov.  Canada,  to  Ungava  bay. 

Kokstad  (kok'stiit)  town,  Griqualand  East,  Cape  prov.  U.  of  S.  Africa,  pop.  3. 

Kokura  (ko'kdo-ra)  spt.  N  Kiushu  isl.  Japan,  op.  Sliimonoseki,  pop.  32. 

Kola  (kG'la)  pen.  Archangel  govt.  Russia,  bet.  White  sea  &  Arctic  ocean. 

Kolaba  (ko-la'ba)  dist.  of  Southern  div.  Bombay  pres.  Br.  India,  2,131  □  pop.  594. 
Kolar  (-lar')  dist.  E  Mysore,  India,  3,100  □  pop.  724.  —  its  #  pop.  12. 

Kolar  Gold  Fields,  city,  S  E  Kolar  dist.  Mysore,  India,  pop.  38 ;  gold  mines. 

Kolberg  (kol'bbrK)  cml.  &  mfg.  town,  Pomerania,  Prussia,  pop.  25. 

Koldlng  (kol'dSng)  town,  Vejle  amt,  Denmark,  pop.  14. 

Kolhapur  (kbl'ha-pbor')  native  state,  S  Bombay  pres.  India,  3,165  □  p.  833.  —  its  #  p.  54. 
Koll  (ko'le)  or  Rio  Grande  (re'o  gran'da)  riv.  French  &  Portuguese  Guinea,  W  Africa, 
Futa  Jallon  to  Geba  riv. 

Kolln  (ko-len';  Boh.  kS'len)  town,  Bohemia,  Austria,  on  Elbe  river,  pop.  comm.  16. 
Kollumerland  (kol'oom-er-lant')  vil.  &  comm.  Friesland,  Netherlands,  pop.  comm.  8. 
Kolmar  (kol'mar)  town,  Posen  prov.  Prussia,  pop.  7. 

Kolmar  or  Colmar  (kol'mar)  cml.  &  mfg.  city,  Alsace-Lorraine,  Germany,  pop.  44. 
Kolno  (kbl'y’-no)  town,  Lomzlia  govt.  Poland,  Russia,  pop.  5. 

Kolo  (kG'lo)  town,  Kalish  govt.  Poland,  Russia  in  Europe,  on  Warthe  river,  pop.  8. 
Koloa  (ko'lo'a)  town  &  dist.  S  Kauai  isl.  Hawaii  territory,  pop.  dist.  6. 

Kolomea  (ko'16-ma'a)  town,  Galicia,  Austria,  on  Pruth  river,  pop.  comm.  43. 

Kolomna  (ko-l6m'na)  town,  Moscow  govt.  Russia  in  Europe,  on  Moskva  river,  pop.  28. 
Kolozs  (ko'lozh)  Ger.  Klausenburg  (klou'zen-bdbrK)  county,  W  Transylvania,  E  Hun¬ 
gary,  1,870  □  pop.  226,  X  Kolozsvar. 

Kolozsvar  (ko'lozh-var)  Ger.  Klausenburg  (klou'zen-bbbrK)city  with  municipal  rights, 
geographically  in  &  X  of  Kolozs  co.  Transylvania,  Hungary,  on  Szamos  river,  63  □  p.  61. 
Kolyma  (k^lT-ma')  riv.  1,110  m.  long,  Yakutsk  govt.  E  Siberia,  Stanovoi  mts.  to  Arctic  oc. 
Komarno  (ko-mar'no)  town,  S  E  Galicia,  Austria,  pop.  comm.  6. 

Komarom  (ko'ma-rom)  Ger.  Komorn  (ko'morn)  co.  W  Hungary,  1,089  □  pop.  180  X 
Komarom.  —  city  with  municipal  rights,  geographically  in  &  X  of  Komarom  co.  Hun¬ 
gary,  on  Danube  riv.  47  m.  N  W  of  Budapest,  12  □  pop.  22. 

Komodo  (ko-mo'do)  isl.  38  by  21  m.  Du.  East  Indies,  bet.  Sumbawa  &  Flores. 

Komotau  (ko'mo-tou')  town  and  comm.  Bohemia,  Austria,  pop.  19. 

Kona  (ko'na)  dist.  Hawaii  co.  Hawaiian  territory,  pop.  6. 

Konakry  (ko'na/kre')  spt.  town,  on  small  isl.  #  of  French  Guinea,  W  Africa,  pop.  7. 
Kondapalll  (kbn'dd-pul'e)  town  &  hill  fortress,  Ki6tna  dist.  Madras,  British  India,  pop.  5. 
Kongju  (k8ng'joo')  town,  #  of  S.  Chungchyong  prov.  Korea. 

Kongmoon  (kSng'mbon')  treaty  port,  Kwangtung  prov.  China,  on  West  river,  pop.  62. 
Kongsberg  (kbngs'bSr'y’)  mfg.  town,  Buskerud  prov.  Norway,  pop.  6. 


Kizil  Adalar  See  Princes  Isls. 
Kizil  Uzen.  See  Safid  Rud. 
obenhavn.  See  Copenhagen. 
adsko.  See  Glatz. 
Klausenhurg.  See  Kolozs.  — 
See  Kolozsvar. 

Klein-Dombrowka.SeeEiCHEN- 


AU. 

Klein-Kokelburg.  See  Kis-KC- 

KULLiJ. 

Klein-Peat.  See  Kispest. 
Kleve.  See  Cleves 
Klofa  Jokull.  See  Vatna  J0- 
kull. 


Kobenhavn.  See  Copenhagen. 
Koepang.  SeeKuPANG. 

Koil.  See  Aligarh. 

Kol.  SeeALioARH. 

Koln.  See  Cologne. 
Kolokythia,  Gulf  of.  See  Laco¬ 
nia,  Gulf  of. 


Kongun  (koq'gbbn')  spt.  town,  Fars  prov.  Persia,  on  Persian  gulf,  pop.  6. 

Konia  (ko'ne-a)  vilayet,  Turkey  in  Asia,  39,400  □  pop.  1,069.  —  anc.  Ico'nium,  its  #  pop.  45. 
Koniggratz  (kG'niK-grbts')  comm.  Bohemia,  Austria,  p.  11 ;  bat.  (called  also  Sadowa)  1866. 
Koniginhof  (kG'ni-gen-liof')  comm.  Bohemia,  Austria,  15  m.  N  of  Koniggratz,  pop.^16. 
Konigliche  Weinberge  (kG'niK-lT-Ke  vin'bSr-ge)  Boh.  Vinohrady  Kralovskb  (v£'n$- 
hra/dT  kra'lof-ska)  town,  Bohemia,  Austria,  suburb  of  Prague,  pop.  comm.  77. 
Konigsberg  (kG'nlKS-bbrK)  govt.  dist.  E.  Prussia  prov.  Prussia,  Ger.  5,409 □  p.  914.— its 
#  &  #  of  E.  Prussia,  a  ft.  city  on  Pregel  riv.  p.  246.  —  town,  Brandenburg,  Prussia,  p.  6. 
—  comm.  Bohemia,  Austria,  pop.  5.  —  See  ^Jjbanya  ( Gaz .). 

Konigsfeld  (-fblt)  comrn.  Moravia,  Austria,  near  Briinn,  pop.  13. 

Konigshiitte  (kG'niKs-hiit'e)  min.  &  mfg.  town,  Silesia  prov.  Prussia,  pop.  73. 

Konin  (kG'nyen)  town,  Kalish  govt.  Poland,  Russia  in  Europe,  on  Warthe  river,  pop.  7. 
KonitZ  (ko'nYts)  town,  West  Prussia,  Prussia,  pop.  12. 

Koniz  (kG'nlts)  comm.  Bern  canton,  Switzerland,  pop.  8. 

Konkan  (koq'k£nl  div.  Bombay  pres.  British  India,  13,639  □  pop.  2,967. 

Konotop  (ko'no-top')  town,  Chernigov  govt.  Russia  in  Europe,  pop.  21. 
Konstantinograd  (k5n/stan-tye/no-grat')  town,  Poltava  govt.  Russia,  pop.  8. 

Konstanz  (kon'stauts)  dist.  SE  Baden,  Ger.  1,610 □  pop.  326.  —Eng.  Constance  (k5n'- 
stan8),  its  #  city,  on  Lake  of  Constance,  pop.  28.  See  Council  of  Constance. 
Koochiching  (koo'chT-chtng')  co.  N  Minn.  3,141  □  pop.  6,  X  International  Falls. 
Koolauloa  (ko'6-la'db-lo'a)  dist.  NE  Oahu  isl.  Hawaii  territory,  pop.  3. 

Koolaupoko  (-po'ko)  dist.  S  E  Oahu  isl.  Hawaii  territory,  pop.  3. 

Kootenai  (koo'tJ-na)  co.  N  W  Ida.  2,043  X  pop.  23,  X  Coeur  d’Alene. 

Kootenay,  riv.  British  Columbia,  Mont.  &  Ida.  flows  into  Columbia  riv.  —  long,  narrow 
lake,  S  E  British  Columbia,  drained  by  Kootenay  river,  221  □. 

Kopais  (ko-pas')  former  lake,  N  Boeotianome,  Greece. 

Kopal  (ko-pal')  town,  Semiryechensk  govt.  Russian  Turkestan,  Asia,  pop.  3. 

Kopaonik  (ko'pd-o-nek/)  mt.  range,  Servia  &  Kossovo,  highest  over  7,000  feet. 

Kopenick  or  Cbpenick(kfl'pe-nTk)  town,  Brandenburg,  Prussia,  8  m.  S  E  of  Berlin,  p.  31. 
KopitZ  (ko'pTts)  town,  Bohemia,  Austria,  pop.  5,  comm.  8. 

Kopparberg  (kop^ar-bSr'y’)  prov.  cen.  Sweden,  11,525  □  pop.  234,  #  Falun. 

Kopreinitz  (ko'prl-mts)  Croat.  Koprivnica(k6-prTv'ne-tsa)  Hung.  Kaproncza  (k^pron- 
tso)  town,  Belovar-Koros  co.  Croatia,  Hungary,  27  m.  E  SE  of  Varasd,  pop.  8. 

Koprili  (kft-pre'le)  or  Veles  (va'ISs)  town,  formerly  Turkish,  on  the  Vardar  riv.  ab.  25  m. 
S  E  of  Uskiip,  pop.  ab.  22. 

Kopyczyrice  (ko-pT-clun'y’-tsS)  town,  Galicia,  Austria,  pop.  8. 

Korat  (k  o' rat')  a  provincial  #  S  cen.  Siam,  pop.  7. 

Kordofan  (kOr'do-fan')  prov.  cen.  Anglo-Egypt.  Sudan,  130,000  □  pop.  550,  #  El  Obeid. 
Korea  (ko-re'd)  or  Chosen  (cho'sSn')  form,  kingdom,  now  ter.  of  Japan  (annexed  1910), 
E  Asia,  84,106  □  pop.  14,056,  #  Seoul.  See  Korean,  n.  —  (ko'ra-a')  native  state,  N  B 
Central  Provs.  India,  1,631  □  pop.  62. 

Korean  Archipelago  (ko-re'an)  group  of  isls.  off  S  coast  of  Korea. 

Korea  Strait,  narrow  sea  joining  Sea  of  Japan  to  Yellow  sea. 

Korenica  (ko-ra'ne-tsa)  comm.  Lika-Krbava  co.  Croatia,  Hungary,  pop.  9. 

Korinchi  (ko-ren'cln)  Du.  Korint]l  (-chi)  peak,  Sumatra,  12,103ft.  high,  abt.  1°  40'  S  lat. 
Koritsa  (ko'ret-sa)  town,  formerly  Turkish,  41  m.  SW  of  Monastir,  pop.  15. 

Kormend  (kdr'mSnd)  town,  Vas.  co.  Hungary,  pop.  comm.  7. 

Korneuburg  (kor'noi'bdbrK)  town,  Lower  Austria,  9  m.  N  N  W  of  Vienna,  pop.  comm.  9. 
Korocha  (k5-r6'cha)  town,  Kursk  govt.  Russia  in  Europe,  pop.  10. 

Koron  (ko'ron)  Gr.  Korone  (ko-r6'nye)  ft.  spt.  Greece,  on  Gulf  of  Messenia,  pop.  7. 
Korop  (ko-r6p')  town,  Chernigov  govt.  Russia  in  Europe,  pop.  5. 

Koropiec  (ko-r6p'yets)  town,  Galicia,  Austria,  pop.  5,  comm.  6. 

Korosladany  (kG'rGsh-15'dan-y’)  town,  B6k6s  co.  Hungary,  pop.  comm.  8. 

Korotoyak  (kb'rb-to-yak')  town,  Voronezh  govt.  Russia,  on  Don  river,  pop.  10. 

Korpona  (kor'po-n5)  Ger.  Karpfen  (karp'fgn)  town  with  magistracy,  Hont  co.  Hungary, 


pop.  4. 

Korsor  (kGrs'Gr')  spt.  city,  Soro  amt,  Denmark,  pop.  8. 

Kos  or  Cos  (k5s)  Turkish  island,  Medit.  sea,  65  m.  N  W  of  Rhodes,  110  □  pop.  10. 

Kos,  Gulf  Of  (k<5s)  inlet,  Asia  Minor,  Turkey  in  Asia. 

Koschif  (kG'slnrzh)  Boh.  Kosiri  (kd'sher-zhe)  comm,  near  Prague,  Bohemia,  Aust.  p.  12. 
Kosciusko  (kos'T-us'ko)  co.N  Ind. 541  □  p.  28,  X  Warsaw.  —  city,  X  of  Attala  co.  Miss.  p.  2. 
Kosciusko,  Mount,  mt.  of  Australian  Alps,  SE  N.  S  .W.,  7,328  ft.  ;  highest  in  Australia. 
Kosel  (ko'zel)  town,  Silesia  prov.  Prussia,  on  Oder  river,  pop.  8. 

Koshtantau  (kosh-tan'tou')  peak,  Caucasus  mts.  16,876  ft.  high. 

Kosl  (ko'se)  town,  Muttra  dist.  United  Provs.  British  India,  pop.  10. —  or  Kusi  (koo's©) 
riv.  ab.  304  m.  long,  Nepal  &  N  Bengal  to  Ganges  riv.  India. 

Koslin  (kGs-len')  govt.  dist.  Pomerania,  Prus.  5,419  □  pop.  620.  —  its  #  a  town,  pop.  23. 
Kosseir  (kos'sGr')  spt.  town,  Upper  Egypt,  on  Red  sea,  pop.  3. 

KOSSO— gol  (kos's6-gol')  lake,  about  80  m.  long,  N  W  Mongolia. 

KOSSOVO  (k6s'o-vo)  plain,  formerly  Turkish,  near  Prishtina  ;  battles  1389, 1448.  —  vilayet 
of  former  Turkey  in  Europe,  12,700  □  pop.  1,038,  #  Uskiip. 

Kossuth  (k#-sobth')  co.  N  Io.  973  □  pop.  22,  X  Algona. 

Kosten  (kos'ten)  town,  Posen  prov.  Prussia,  pop.  8.  —  town,  Bohemia,  Austria,  pop.  5. 
Kostendil  (kGs'tgn-dTl')  Bulg.  Kyustendil  (kydos'tSn-dtl')  dept.  Bulgaria,  1,825  □  pop. 

232.  —  its  #,  43  m.  SW  of  Sofia,  pop.  14. 

Kostheim  (kost'hlm)  vil.  Hesse,  Germany,  on  Main  river,  pop.  7. 

Kostroma  (kbs'trb-ma')  govt.  Russia  in  Europe,  32,432  □  pop.  1,724.  —  its  #  pop.  47. 
Kota  Bharu  or  Kota  Baru  (ko'ta  ba'roo)  #  of  Kelantan  state,  Malay  pen.  pop.  12. 
Kotah  (ko'ta)  native  state,  Rajputana  Agency,  India,  5,684  □  pop.  639.  —  its  #  pop.  34. 
Kotelny  (k<5-tySl'nT)  isl.  110  m.  long,  largest  of  New  Siberia  isls.  Asia,  Arctic  ocean. 
Kotonu  or  Cotonou  (ko'to'noo')  spt.  Dahomey,  Fr.  W.  Africa,  pop.  4. 

Kottbus  (kot'bdbs)  mfg.  town,  Brandenburg  prov.  Prussia,  pop.  49. 

Kotzebue  Sound  (kot'se-boo)  inlet  of  Arctic  oc.  N  W  coast  of  Alaska. 

Kotzman  (kots'man)  comm.  Bukowina,  Austria,  pop.  6. 

Kotzschenbroda  (kfits'shen-bro'da)  comm.  Saxony  kingdom,  Germany,  pop.  6. 

Kovel  (k6'vSl-y’)  town,  Volhynia  govt.  Russia  in  Europe,  pop.  15. 

Kovno  (k6v'no)  govt.  Russia  in  Europe,  15,518  □  pop.  1,797.  — its  #  pop.  80. 

Kovrov  (k5v-rof')  town,  Vladimir  govt.  Russia  in  Europe,  pop.  7. 

Koweit  (ko/wat')  spt.  near  head  of  Persian  gulf,  El  Haza  dist.  Turkish  Arabia. 
Kowloon  or  Kaulun  (ko'lobn')  pen.  point,  bay,  peak,  &  city,  China,  opp.  HongkoDg  isl. ; 
part  of  Hongkong  colony. 

Koyukuk  (ko-yob'kdok)  riv.  Alaska,  N  tributary  of  Yukon  river. 

Kozelets  (kb'za-lySts')  town,  Chernigov  govt.  Russia  in  Europe,  on  Oster  riv.  pop.  5. 
Kozelsk  (ko-zgisk')  town,  Kaluga,  Russia,  on  Zhizdra  riv.  pop.  7. 

Kozlov  (kbz-16f')  town,  Tambov  govt.  Russia,  pop.  43.  —  See  Eupatoria. 
Kozmodemyansk  (kSz'mo-dyS-myansk')  town,  Kazan  govt.  Russia  in  Europe,  pop.  5. 
Kozowa  (ko-z6'va)  comm.  Galicia,  Austria,  pop.  5. 

Kra,  Isthmus  of  (kra)  in  Siam,  Malay  peninsula. 

Kragero  (kra'ygr-G')  spt.  town,  Bratsberg  prov.  Norway,  pop.  5. 

Kragujevac  (kra-gdo'yg-vats)  dept.  Servia,  886  □  pop.  189.  —  its  #  pop.  18. 

Kralina  (kra'ye-na)  dept.  Servia,  1,123  □  pop.  111. 

Krakatao  (kra'ka-ta'o)  island  &  volcano  in  Strait  of  Sunda ;  eruption  in  1883  most  tre~ 
mendous  of  modern  times. 

Kralingen  (kra'ITng-en)  former  town,  S.  Holland,  Netherlands,  now  part  of  Rotterdam. 
Kralup  an  der  Moldau  (kra'ldbp  an  der  mGl'dou)  comm. 'Bohemia,  Austria,  pop.  6. 
Kranidi  (kra-nye'the)  town,  Argolis  nome,  Greece,  23  m.  SE  of  Nauplia,  pop.  6. 
Krasnokutsk  (kras'no-kdotsk')  town,  Kharkov  govt.  Russia  in  Europe,  pop.  6. 
Krasnostaw  (kras-nG'staf)  town,  Lyublin  govt.  Russia,  on  Wieprz  river,  pop.  8. 
Krasnovodsk  (kras'no-vbtsk')  town,  Transcaspian  prov.  Russia  in  Asia,  on  Caspian  sea. 
Krasnoyarsk  (kras'no-yarsk')  town,  Siberia,  Asia,  #  of  Yeniseisk  govt.  pop.  62. 
Krasny  Yar  (kras'nT  yar)  town,  Astrakhan  govt.  Russia  in  Europe,  pop.  5. 

Krasso— Szorbny  (krSsh'sho-sG'ran-y’)  co.  S  Hungary,  4,276  Opop.  466,  X  Lugos. 
Kratib  (kra/tya')  town,  on  the  Mekong,  NE  part  of  Cambodia. 


KolpurCkoUpoor') town,  British 
Baluchistan.  See  Bolan  Pass. 
Komorn.  See  Komarom. 

Kongo  Var. of  Congo.  [Congo,  i 

Kongo  Free  State.  See  Belgian  1 
Konieh.  Var.  of  Konia. 
Koprivnlca.  See  Kopreinitz. 


Kormoczbdnya.  SeeKREMNiTZ. 
Kornegalle.  See  Kuruneoala. 
Korone.  Gulf  of.  See  Messenia, 
Gulf  of. 

Koszeg.  See  GGns. 

Kota  Radja,  or  Raja.  SeeAcHiN. 
Kothen.  See  C6then. 


Kouloure.  See  Salamis. 
Kraguyevats  Var.  of  Kraqu- 
J  EV  AC. 

Krain.  See  Carniola. 
Kratova.  Var.  of  Craiova. 
Krakau  or  Krakbw.  See  Cra¬ 
cow. 


□  means  square  miles  ;  #,  capital;  X,  co.  seat;  agr.,  agricultural ;  cml.,  commercial ;  mfg.,  manufacturing ;  min.,  mining  ;  spt.,  seaport ;  tp.,  township  ;  vil.,  village. 
Population  is  given  in  nearest  thousands :  2  =  1.500  to  2,499  :  3  =  2,500  to  3,499,  etc. ;  less  than  1,000  not  given.  See  Abbreviations ,  p.  2379. 
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K^»Inikrii'tS'V“)  formerly  Turkish,  ab.  38  m.  E  N  E  of  Oskttp  nop  5 

Kray  fkif)  min  ”InngR!  i°rTr  re6‘ae,lcy.  Java,  now  in  Batavia  residency  ?  " 

£hme  Prov-  Prussia,  pop.  comm.  18. 

IfemlniuS  Prussia,  Germany,  pop.  129. 

Rira'ca!  lJTW>Huii^iry^*p^^5*^^I'^a^k>^,°^*"^^^^>lu^'  magis- 

V a'taf  tow n ,^Be lo^  r^Kbrba^co!  rmitia^  Hun garj^* >op  -  Knzevac  (-shg- 

Kreuzburg  (krotts'baoric)  town,  Silesia,  Prussia,  pop.  12." 

Ireuznach^krohs'niiKnom.  T TV  T1,urg,au  ca"ton-  Switz.  adjoining  Konstanz,  p.  6. 
£Le“Zj\,,c  -  f“°lts  naK)  t0"n  &  watering  place,  Prussia,  on  Nalie  river,  pop.  23 

iViVT,i*  n  9)  tTV’  U,<:erne  canton-  Switzerland,  pop.  comm.  7.  P  P 

T"}  t°wn>  Saxony  kingdom,  Germany,  pop.  29. 

KHah’nator  i  w T  ^  w  coast"f  Asla  Minor.  —  S  point  of  Crete  island. 

RH=H^V,fal  Vti!Sh'“L;K  "l)  ‘S"?-  N;ulla  dist-  Bengal,  British  India,  pop.  20. 

Kristians  (kris'tyans)  prov.  S  Norway,  9,792  □  pop.  119.  V  P 

^iVfiToVTnV’r  Lister  °S  Mandal  prov.  S  Norway,  pop.  15. 

KrlsUanstad  (kns  te-a,n-stad')  prov.  S  Sweden,  2,488  □  pop.  228.  —  its  #  a  mfg.  town 
on  Helge  nv.  near  Baltic  sea,  pop.  12.  ® 

Krlstiansund  (-sd6n')_cml.  town,  Romsdal  prov.  Norway,  pop.  13. 
irVTiUfTT  ^re-ste'ni-ham')  town,  Varmland  prov.  Sweden,  on  Lake  Vaner,  pop.  9. 
w nVaWc-  V r  CV6'i1lawi  towu,near  Prague,  Bohemia,  Austria,  pop.  8,  comm.  10. 

Krola  (kroi  a )  Turk.  Akhlssar  (ak'his-siir')  town,  Albania.  41  m.  S  E  of  Scutari,  pop.  5 
Krolevets  (kr5-lya'vygts)  town,  Chernigov  govt.  Russia  in  Europe,  pop  1"  ^P 
Kronenberg  (kro'ncn-bgiKj  town,  Rhine  Prov.  Prussia,  15  m.  E  of  Dusseldorf,  pop.  13. 
Kronoberg  (kroo'ni-bXr'y’)  prov.  S  Sweden,  3,826  □  pop.  158,  *  Vaxjb.  P  P 

Kronstadt  (kron'shtat) //wngr.  Brasso  (brosh'sho)  CO.  Transylvania,  Hung.  576D  pop.  101. 

PP  “aglStAaC/’  its*  P-T-- ft-  8Pfc-  Kotlin  isl-  Gulf  of  Finland,  Russia,  p.  62. 
Kroonstad  (kron  stat')  dist.  3,445  □  &  town,  N  Orange  Free  State,  U.  of  S.  Africa,  pop. 

dist.  3b,  town  6  ;  coal  mines.  ire 

Krosno  (krSs'no)  comm.  Galicia,  Austria,  pop.  6. 

Krossen  (kros'gn)  town,  Brandenburg,  Prussia,  on  Oder  river,  pop.  8. 

Krotoschin  (kro'tS-shen')  town,  Posen  prov.  Prussia,  54  m.  S  S  E  of  Posen,  pop.  13. 
KrugersaorpJkru'gers-dSrp'  ;  E.  kroo'gerz-)  town,  Transvaal  prov.  U.  of  S.  Af.  pop.  55. 
Krumau  (kroo'mou)  town,  Bohemia,  Austria,  14  m.  S  S  W  of  Budweis,  pop.  comm.  9. 
Krusevac  Eng.  Krushevats  (krdo'shg-vats)  dept.  Servia,  1,046  D  pop.  164.  —  town, 
its  #  near  Morava  river,  pop.  8. 

Krushevo  or  Krusevo  (kr55'slig-vo)  tn.,  formerly  Turkish,  30  m.  N  of  Monastir,  p.  ab.  9. 
Ksar-el-Kebir ,  El  (gl  k’sar'-gl-ka-ber')  town,  Morocco,  58  m.  S  of  Tangier,  pop.  ab.  15. 
Kuala  Lumpur  (kwa'la  loom'poor')  city,  *  of  Selangor,  Federated  Malay  States,  pop.  47. 
Kuanza  jjtwan'za)  riv.  Angola,  W  Africa,  flows  into  Atlantic  ocean. 

Kuba  (koo'ba) .mfg.  town,  Baku  govt.  Transcaucasia,  Russia,  pop.  14. 

Kuban  (koo-ban'y’)  riv.  547  m.  long,  N.  Caucasia,  Russia,  to  Black  sea.  —  prov.  N.  Cau¬ 
casia,  Russia,  36,644  □  pop.  2,731,  %  Ekaterinodar. 

Kubanga  (kob-baq'gii)  or  Okavango  (o'ka-vaq'go)  riv.  1,000  m.  long,  S  W  Africa,  Angola 
to  Ngami  marsh,  Bechuanaland  protectorate. 

Kucha  (kdb-cha')  walled  town,  N  W  Sinkiang,  cen.  Asia. 

Kuching  (koo'chTng)  town,  #  of  Sarawak,  Borneo,  pop.  30. 

Klichuk  Kainarja  (kii-cliiik'  ki'nar-ja')  Bulg.  Mala  Kajnardza  (ma'14  ki'nar-ja')  a 
place  in  Bulgaria  near  Silistra  ;  treaty  1774. 

Kiiddow  (kiid'o)  riv.  Pomerania,  West  Prussia,  and  Posen,  Prussia,  to  Netze  river. 
Kuenlun  (kwgn'loon')  series  of  rat.  ranges,  N  Tibet,  highest  over  20,000  ft. 
Kufsteinjkdof'shtln)  town,  Tirol,  Austria,  pop.  4,  coram.  6. 

Kuka  (koo'ka)  city,  N  E  Northern  Nigeria,  near  Lake  Chad,  #  of  Bornu,  pop.  50-60. 
Kula  (koo'15)  comm.  Bacs-Bodrog  co.  Hungary,  pop.  0. 

Kulachl  (koo-la'clie)  town,  Dera  Ismail  Khan  dist.  N.-W.  Frontier  Prov.  Br.  India,  pop.  9. 
Kulauloa  (koo-la'oo-lo'a)  town,  on  Oahu  isl.  Hawaii,  pop.  dist.  2. 

Kulelii-  (or  Kuleli-)  Burgas  or  Bergaz  (kdb'lS-lii-,  -1T-.  boor-gas',  ber-gaz')  vil.  20  m. 
S  of  Adrianople. 

Kulm  or  Culm  (kdblm)  town,  West  Prussia  prov.  Prussia,  near  Vistula  river,  pop.  12. 
Kulmbach  (koblm'baK)  town,  Upper  Franconia,  Bavaria,  Germany,  pop.  11  ;  beer. 
Kulmsee  or  Culmsee  (kdolm'za')  town,  West  Prussia  prov.  Prussia,  pop.  11. 

Kulpa  (kool'pb)  Croat.  Kupa  (koo'pa)  riv.  Croatia,  Hungary,  ab.  230  m.  to  Save  river. 
Kulu  (kd5-loo')  highland  valley,  Kangra  dist.  Punjab,  Br.  India,  N  of  the  Sutlej  river. 
&um  (koom)  dist.  Irak  Ajemi  prov.  Persia.  —  its  #  pop.  7. 

Kuma  (koo-ma')  riv.  400  m.  long,  N.  Caucasia,  to  swamp  60  m.  fr.  Caspian  sea. 
Kumamoto  (kob'mi-mo'to)  dist.  (2,772  □  p.  1,276)  &  city  (p.  61)  W  Kiushu  isl.  Japan. 
Kumanovo  (kd6-mii'no-vo)  town,  formerly  Turkish,  16  m.  NE  by  E  of  Uskiip  ;  pop.  15; 
Turkish  defeat  1912. 

Kumassl  or  Ooomassie  (koo-mas'T)  town,  of  Ashanti,  Upper  Guinea,  W  Africa,  pop.  19. 
Kumaun  (kob-tnoun')  N  div.  United  Provs.  British  India,  13,725  □  pop.  1,329. 
Kumbakonam  (kum'bd-ko'num)o7’Conibaconum,  town,  Madras  pres.  Br.  India,  pop.  60. 
Kumta  (kdora'td)  spt.  town,  N.  Kanara  dist.  S  Bombay,  Br.  India,  pop.  11. 

KundUZ  (kdon-dooz')  town,  Afghan  Turkestan,  Asia,  pop.  2. 

Kunene  (kdb-na'nS)  riv.  Angola,  S  W  Africa,  to  Atlantic;  part  of  S  boundary  of  Angola. 
Kunersdorf  (koo'ners-d6rf)  vil.  Brandenburg,  Prussia,  near  Frankfurt  ;  battle  1759. 
Kungur  (kdbq-goor')  town,  Perm  govt.  Russia  in  Europe,  50  ra.  SE  of  Perm,  pop.  12. 
Kunhegyes  (k<5on'h8d-ySsh)  town,  Hungary,  35  ra.  E  SE  of  Jaszbergny,  pop.  comm.  10. 
Kunsan  ( kdbn'san')  town  &  treaty  port,  S  W  part  of  Korea,  pop.  6. 

Kunszentmarton  (kd6n'sent>mar'ton)tn.  Hung.  30  m.  E  by  S  of  Kecskemet,  p.  comm.  10. 
Kunszentmiklos  (-mik'losh)  town,  Hungary,  33  m.  S  by  E  of  Budapest,  p.  comm.  8. 
Kuopio  (kdo-5'pe-5)  govt.  Finland,  Russia,  land  area  13,141  □  p.  334.  —  its  %  pop.  16. 
Kupang  (kob-pang')  Du.  Koepang  (kd6-)  town,  ^  of  Dutch  Timor  ;  on  S  W  coast. 
Kupferdreh  (koop'fer-draO  vil.  Rhine  Prov.  Prussia,  pop.  comm.  10. 

Kupyansk  (kdo-pyansk')  town,  Kharkov  govt.  Russia  in  Europe,  pop.  5. 

Kura  (koo'ra)  or  Kur  (koor)  anc.  Cy'rus,  riv.  825  ra.  long,  Transcaucasia,  to  Caspian  sea. 
Kurdistan  (koor'dt-stan')  region,  W  Asia,  mostly  in  Turkey  but  partly  in  Persia,  lat.  34°- 
40°  N,  Ion.  38°-47°  E,  about  74,000  □  pop.  3,000.  See  Kurd,  n. 

Kure  (koo'rS)  town,  Honshu  isl.  Japan,  pop.  101. 

Kurgan  (kobr-gan')  town,  W Tobolsk  govt.  Russia  in  Asia,  on  Tobol  river,  pop.  11. 

Kuria  Muria  (koo're-a  moo're-a)  group  of  five  rocky  islets,  in  Arabian  sea,  off  S  coast  of 
Oman  ;  British;  attached  to  Aden. 

Kurile  Islands  (koo'rTl)  or  Kuriles,  (*rtlz)  Jap.  Ohishima  (che'she'msi)  group  31  isls.  N 
Pacific  ocean,  6,024  □  pop.  3 ;  Japanese.  . 

Kurisches  Half  (koo'rlsh-gs  haf)  lagoon  of  the  Baltic  sea,  E.  Prussia  prov.  Prussia,  62o  □. 
Kurland  c;  Courland  (koor'land)  govt.  Russia,  on  Baltic  sea,  10,435  □  pop.  749,  X  Mitau. 
Kurnool  (kobr-uool')  dist.  of  Madras  pres.  Br.  India,  7,578  □  pop.  935.  —  its^#  pop.  25. 
Kurram  (kdb-rum')  political  agency,  North-West  Frontier  Prov.  India,  ab.  1,278  □  pop.  99. 
Kursk  (koorsk)  govt.  Russia  in  Europe,  17,937  □  pop.  3,075.  •—  its  #  pop.  83. 

Kurume  (koo'rdb-mS)  city,  Kiushu  isl.  Japan,  about  50  ra.  N  E  of  Nagasaki,  pop.  36. 
Kurunegala  (kdo-rdb-na'gd-ld)  chief  town  North-Western  prov.  Ceylon,  pop.  8. 

Kush  Adasi  (kdosh  a'da-se')  spt.  Smyrna  vilayet,  Turkey  in  Asia,  pop.  7 
Kush?.n  (koo'shan')  pass  across  the  Hindu  Kush  rats.  Afghanistan,  alt.  14,300  ft. 
Kuskokwim  (kus'ko-kwtm)  riv.  Alaska,  about  550  m.  long,  S  of  xukon  river,  —  dist. 

S  W  Alaska,  pop.  2.  „  .  .  ,  .  m.„. 

Kussnacht  (kiis'naKt)  vil.  Schwyz,  Switzerland,  pop,  comm.  4  ;  legend  of  William  Tell. 


Krayina.  Var.  of  Kra.jina. 
KremeriS.  SeeKREMSiER. 
Krim.  See  Crimea. 

Krlstiania.  See  Christiania. 
Kuando  See  Chobi.  [har.I 
Kach  Bihar.  Var. of  Cooch  Be- I 
Kuds.El.  See  Jerusalem. 
Eullenbarg.  Same  as  Culen- 
boro. 


Kuku-khoto.  See  Kweihwa- 

TING. 

Kuku  Nor.  See  Koko  Nor. 
Kuladan.  SeeKALADAN. 
Kuldja.  See  Ili. 

Kulja.  See  In. 

Kulun-  Chinese  name  of  Urg  a. 
—  lake.  See  Dalai  Nor. 
Kumilla.  See  Com  ill  a. 


Kunchinjunga.  Var.  of  Ran¬ 

ch  a x.i  A  PM* A. 

Kunie.  See  Pines,  Isle  of. 
Kupa.  See  Kulpa. 

Kurg.  See  Cooro. 

Kush.  See  Cush. 

Kusi.  See  Rosi. 

Kiistepje.  See  Constant  a. 
Kutch.  See  Cutch. 


Klistenland  (kus'ten-lant/)  or  Coastland,  administrative  dist.  Austria,  on  Adriatic  sea, 
consisting  of  Trieste,  Gorz  &  Gradisca,  &  Istria,  3,077  □  pop.  894,  #  Trieste. 

Klistrin  (kiis-tren')  ft.  town,  Brandenburg  prov.  Prussia,  on  Oder  river,  pop.  18. 

Kutaia  (koo-ti'ya)  town,  Brusa  vilayet,  Turkey  in  Asia,  pop.  22. 

Kutais  (koo-ta-es')  govt.  Transcaucasia,  Russia,  8,144  □  pop.  1,009.  —  its  #  pop.  40. 
Kutno  (kdot'no)  town,  Warsaw  govt.  Poland,  Russia  in  Europe,  pop.  10. 

Kuttenberg  (kdbt'en-bbrK)  Boh.  Kutna  Hora  (kdot'na  hb'ra)  or  Hory  Kutud  (hfi'rl 
koot'ua)  min.  &  mfg.  town,  Bohemia,  Austria,  pop.  comm.  16. 

Kuty  (.koo'tT)  town,  Galicia,  Austria,  pop.  coram.  7. 

Kutztown  (koots'toun)  bor.  Berks  co.  Pennsylvania,  pop.  2. 

Kuvo  (koo'vo)  riv.  Benguela,  Angola,  W  Africa,  flows  into  Atlantic  ocean. 

Kuwana  (koo'wa-ua)  city,  cen.  Honshu  isl.  Japan,  on  the  coast  near  Nagoya,  pop.  22. 
Kuznetsk  ikobz-uyetsk')  town,  Saratov  govt.  Russia  in  Europe,  pop.  24. 

KvalO  (kval'fi')  isl.  of  Norway,  in  Arctic  ocean,  24°  E  Ion. 

Kwanchengtze  (kwaiFclifing/tse')  or  Changchun  (chaug'chdbn')  treaty  mart,  Kirin 
prov.  Manchuria,  pop.  80;  connecting  point  of  Russian  &  Japanese  railways. 
Kwangchow  orKwangchow-wan  (kwang'cho'wan')  French  leased  ter.  S  coast Kwang- 
tung  prov.  China,  425  □  pop.  168 ;  attached  to  Fr.  Indo-China. 

Kwangju  (-joo')  town,  #  of  S.  C holla  prov.  S  W  part  of  Korea. 

Kwango  (kwai)'go)  riv.  Angola  &  Belgian  Congo,  Africa,  to  Kassai  river. 

Kwangsi  (kwang'se')  prov.  S  China,  77,220  □  pop.  5,580,  #  Kweilin. 

Kwangtung  (-toong')  prov.  S  E  China,  99,970  □  pop.  24,369,  #  Canton. 

Kwantung  (kwan'toong')  or  Kwanto  (-to')  Japanese  leased  ter.  S  part  of  Liaotung  pen. 

Manchuria,  1,220  □  pop.  488,  #  Dairen. 

Kweichow  (kwa'cho')  prov.  S  W  China,  67,182  □  pop.  9,530,  *  Kweiyang. 
Kweihwating  (kwadiwa/tTng')  or  Kuku-khoto  (kob'koo'-ko'to')  cml.  &  religious  city, 
Shansi  prov.  China,  in  40°  48/  N,  111°  47'  E,  pop.  200. 

Kweilin  (kwa'ITn')  city,  #  of  Kwangsi  prov.  China,  pop.  80. 

Kweiyang  (kwa'yiing')  city,  #  of  Kweichow  prov.  China,  pop.  100. 

Kyakhta  (kyaic'ta)  town,  Transbaikalia  ter.  Siberia,  pop.  11  ;  Chinese  trade. 

Kyaring  (kya'rtng')Jake  ab.  40  ra.  long,  Tibet,  in  31°  N,  88°  30'  E. 

Kyaukpyu  (chouk'pu)  diet,  of  Arakandiv.  Lower  Burma,  4,387  □  pop.  185. —  its  #  pop.  3. 
Kyaukse  (<houk'sa)  dist.  Meiktila  div.  Upper  Burma,  India,  1,274  Dp.  141.  —  its  #  p.  7. 
Kyonggeui  (kyQng'gwe')  0/  Kyongui,  prov.  cell.  Korea,  pop.  1,518,  #  Seoul. 
Kyongsyang,  North  (kyflng's>  ang')o;  Kyonshan  Puku  (kyfii)'shan'  pob'kdo)  prov.  S  E 
part  of  Korea,  pop.  1,670,  #  Taiku. 

Kyongsyang,  South,  or  Kyonshan  Namu  (na'mdb)  prov.  SE  part  of  Korea,  pop. 
1,506,  #  Chinju. 

Kyoto  or  Kioto  (kyo'to)  dist.W  Honshu,  Japan,  1,766  □  p.1,032. —mfg.  city  in  dist.  p.442. 
Kyparissia  (ke-pa'res-se'a)  spt.  town,  #  of  Triphylia  Dome,  Greece,  pop.  6. 

KyritZ  (ke'rits)  town,  Brandenburg  prov.  Prussia,  pop.  5. 

Kythnos  (keth'nos)  or  Thermia  (thgr-me'A)  isl.  Cyclades  nome,  Greece,  ab.  30  □  pop.  5. 
Kyungsung  (kyfing'sting')  or  Kyongusogu  (kySiygoo-so'goo)  bay,  &  town,  #  of  S.  Ham- 
gyong  prov.  N  E  coast  of  Korea,  pop.  town  77. 


L 


La,  Las.  Le.  Les,  Los.  For  French  and  Spanish  names  beginning  with  these  ele¬ 
ments,  see  the  specific  names. 


Laagen  (16'gen)  or  Numedalslaagen  (nu'mg-dals-16'gen)  riv.  185  m.  long,  S  Norway 
flows  into  Skager-Rak  at  Larvik. 

Labe  (la'bS)  town,  Futa  Jallou,  French  Guinea,  W  Africa,  pop.  10. 

La  Belle  (la  b81')  town,  Lewis  co.  Mo.  pop.  1. 

Labelle  (la-bSl')  co.  Quebec  prov.  Canada,  X  Papineauville. 

Labes  (la'bes)  mfg.  town,  Pomerania  prov.  Prussia,  pop.  5. 

Labette  (la-bit')  co.  S  E  Kan.  643  □  pop.  31,  X  Oswego. 

Labiana  tla-bya'na)  town,  Oviedo  prov.  Spain,  pop.  comm.  9. 

Labiau  (la'be-ou)  town,  E.  Prussia  prov.  Prussia,  Germany,  pop.  5. 

La  Biche  (labesh')o/fen  Red  Deer,  riv.  NE  Alberta,  Can.  80  m.  to  S  Saskatchewan  river. 

Labrador  (15b'rd-d6r' ;  15b'rd-d6r)  pen.  E  British  North  America,  about  530,000  □  pop.  7; 
mostly  in  Quebec  prov. —dependency  of  Newfoundland,  E  part  of  pen.  120,000Dpop.  4. 

Labuan  (la'bdo-an')  isl.  attached  to  Singapore,  Straits  Settlements,  off  N  W  coast  of  Bor. 
neo,  39  □  pop.  7 ;  chief  town,  Victoria,  pop.  2. 

Laccadive  Islands  (lSk'd-div')  group,  Arabian  sea,  lat.  10°-12°  N,  80  □  pop.  10  ;  British. 

Lacedaemon  (las'e-de'mtfn)  nome,  S  Greece,  pop.  87,  #  Sparta.  —  See  Sparta  (Gaz.). 

Lacedonia  (la'cha-dS'nya)  town,  Avellino  prov.  Campania,  Italy,  pop.  comm.  6. 

Lacha  (la'cha)  lake,  Olonets  govt.  Russia  in  Europe,  141  □. 

Lachine  ( ld-shen')  town,  Hochelaga  co.  Quebec,  Can.  at  the  head  of  Lachine  Rapids  of  the 
St.  Law'rence  river,  pop.  11. 

Lachlan  (lak'ldn)  riv.  700  ra.  long,  N.  S.  Wales,  trib.  of  Murrumbidgee  river. 

Lackawanna  U^k'd-wSu'd)  co.  NE  Pa.  451  □  pop.  260,  X  Scranton.  —  city,  Erie  co. 
N.  Y.  pop.  15. 

Laclede  ild-kled')  co.  S  Mo.  753  □  pop.  17,  X  Lebanon. 

Lacon  (la'k5n)  city,  X  of  Marshall  co.  Ill.  pop.  1. 

Laconia  (ld-ko'nT-d)  city,  X  of  Belknap  co.  N.  H.  pop.  10.  —  tract  of  country,  in  the 
vicinity  of  Lake  Champlain,  granted  (1629)  to  John  Mason  and  Sir  F.  Gorges. 

Laconia,  nome,  S  part  of  the  Morea,  Greece,  1,679  □  pop.  62,  #  Gytliion.  —  or  Laconica 
(ld-kou'T-kd)  anc.  country,  S  Morea,  Greece.  See  Dorian,  n. 

Laconia,  or  Kolokythia  (ko'lo-kT-the'a),  Gulf  of,  in  S  part  of  the  Morea,  Greece. 

Lac  qui  Parle  (lak'  ke  pari')  co.  W  Minn.  790  □  pop.  15,  X  Madison. 

La  Crosse  (id  krSs')  CO.  W  Wis.  481  □  pop.  44.  —  mfg.  city,  its  X  pop.  30. 

Ladakh  (ld-daK')  prov.  Kashmir,  N  India,  30,000  □  pop.  91,  #  Leh. 

Ladd  (15d)  vil.  Bureau  co.  Ill.  5  m.  N  W  of  Peru,  pop.  2. 

Ladoga  (ld-do'gd)  town,  Montgomery  co.  Ind.  pop.  1.  —  (pron.  la'do-ga)  lake,  N  W  Rus¬ 
sia,  largest  in  Europe,  ab.  7,000  □  ;  outlet,  Neva  river. 

Ladonia  <  ld-do'm-d)  town,  Fannin  co.  Tex.  27  m.  S  W  of  Paris,  pop.  1. 

Ladrone  Islands  (ld-dron';  Sp.  la-dro'na)  or  Ladrones  (ld-drouz' ;  Sp.  la-dro'nas).  See 
Mariana  Isls.  (Gaz.).  —  group  of  isls.  in  China  sea,  opp.  entrance  to  Canton  river. 

Ladybrand  (la'dT-brSnd)  dist.  1,109  □  &  town,  E  cen.  Orange  Free  State,  U.  of  S.  Af. 
pop.  dist.  26,  town  4. 

Ladysmith  (la'dT-snnth)  city,  X  of  Rusk  co.  Wis.  pop.  2.  —town,  N  W  Natal,  U.  of  S.  Af. 
pop.  6 ;  besieged  1899-1900. 

Laeken  (la'kr n)  town,  Brabant,  Belgium,  p.  comm.  35 ;  sub.  of  Brussels.  See  familist^re. 

Laeso  (l^z'Q')  isl.  off  N  E  coast  of  Jutland,  Denmark,  45  □  pop.  3. 

Lafayette  (la'fa-ySt')  co.  S  W  Ark.  525 □  pop.  14,  X  Lewisville.  —  co.  NFla.  1,244  □  pop. 
7,  X  Mayo. —par.  S  La.  279  □  pop.  29,  X  Lafayette.  —  co.  N  Miss.  664  □  pop.  22,  X  Ox¬ 
ford.  —  co.  W  Mo.  612  □  pop.  30,  X  Lexington.  —  co.  S  Wis.  642  □  pop.  20,  X  Darling¬ 
ton.  —  town,  X  of  Chambers  co.  Ala.  pop.  2.  —  town,  Boulder  co.  Col.  pop.  2.  —  city, 
Walker  co.  Ga.  pop.  2.  —  city,  X  of  Tippecanoe  co.  Ind.  pop.  20  ;  Purdue  univ.  — 
town,  X  of  Lafayette  par.  La.  pop.  6. 

Lafayette,  Mount,  White  rats.  N.  H.  alt.  5,269  ft.  ;  highest  of  Franconia  group. 

La  Follette  (la  fbl'St)  city,  Campbell  co.  Tennessee,  pop.  3. 

Lafourche  (la'foorsh')  par.  SE  La.  991  □  pop.  33,  X  Thibodaux.  —  bayou,  La.  150  m. 
long  ;  a  nav.  outlet  of  Mississippi  riv.  into  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

Lagash  (la'gSsh)  or  Shirpurla  (snTr-poor'ld)  city,  anc.  Babylonia  ;  site  bet.  Euphrates 
and  Tigris  rivers. 


Lage  (la'ge)  town,  Lippe,  Germany,  pop.  6. 

Lages  (la'zhSsh)  town,  Santa  Catharina  state,  Brazil,  pop.  5. 
Laghouat  (la'goo'at')  town,  N  Gliardaia  ter.  Algeria,  pop.  6,  comm.  7. 


KutndHora.  See  Kuttenberg. 
Kwaihwacheng.  See  Kweih¬ 
wating. 

Kwangchowfu.  Chinese  name 

of  Canton. 

Kwanto.  Jap.  form  of  Kwan- 

tung. 

Kwathlamba.  See  Drakens¬ 
berg. 


Kwenlun.  Var.  of  Kuenlun. 
Kwinhon.  See  Quinhone. 
Kyongui.  See  Kyonooeui. 
Kyongnsogo.  See  Kyungsung. 
Kyonshan  Namu.  See  Kyono- 
syang, South. 

Kyonshan  Puku.  See  Kyong¬ 
syang,  North. 

Kythera.  See  Cerigo. 


Kyustendil.  See  KOstendil. 
©5T“  For  forme  like  La  Asuncion, 
Le  Havre.  Los  Santos,  etc.,  ee* 
Asuncion,  Havre,  SANTOS,etc. 
Lanland.  See  Lolland. 

La  Poca.  See  Balboa. 
Laconica.  See  Laconia. 

La  Cumbre.  See  Uspallata. 
i  Ladak  Var.  of  Ladakh. 


ale  senate  care  ftm  account,  arm,  ask,  sofA ;  eve,  event,  find,  recent,  maker  ;  Ice,  Ill ;  old,  obey,  orb,  ftdd,  soft,  connect ;  use,  unite,  urn,  up,  circus,  menu  ; 
fo“od  fo“ot  •  out  oil  chair ;  go ;  sing,  ii)k ;  then,  thin  ;  nature,  verdure  (250) ;  K  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144);  boN ;  yet ;  zh=  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Guide. 
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Lagny  (l&n'ye')  town  &  comm.  dept.  Seine-et-Marne,  France,  pop.  6. 

Lagos  (la'gSosli)  apt.  Algarve  prov.  Portugal,  pop.  7.  — ( pron .  la'gos)  city,  Jalisco  state, 
Mexico,  pop.  12.  —  (pron.  la'gos;  la'g5s)  called  also  Western  Province,  prov.  W 
Southern  Nigeria,  2S,G00  □  pop.  2,151.  —  its  #  pop.  with  suburbs  102. 

Lagos,  Bay  ot  (lii'gos)  or  Karagach  Liman  (ki-ra-gSch'  le-mau'),  inlet  of  N  .Egean  sea. 
La  Grande  (18  grand')  city,  X  of  Union  co.  Oregon,  pop.  5. 

La  Grange  (la  granj')  vil.  Cook  co.  Ill.  pop.  5.  —  town,  X  of  Oldham  co.  Ky.  pop.  1.  — 
city,  Lewis  co.  Mo.  pop.  1.  — town,  Lenoir  co.  N.  C.  pop.  1. 

Lagrange  ( la-granj')  co.  N  E  Ind.  387  □  pop.  15,  X  Lagrange.  —  city,  X  of  Troup  co.  Ga. 

pop.  G.  —  town,  X  of  Lagrange  co.  Ind.  pop.  2.  —  city,  X  of  Fayette  co.  Tex.  pop.  2. 

La  Grange  Park,  vil.  Cook  co.  Illinois,  pop.  1. 

Laguan  (la-gwan')  isl.  N  of  Samar,  10  □  pop.  8  ;  most  deusely  populated  of  Phil,  islands. 
Laguna,  La  (la  la-goo'na)  town,  N  Tenerife  isl.  Canary  isls.  pop.  1G.  —  prov.  cen.  Luzon, 
Phil.  isls.  629  □  pop.  149,  #  Santa  Cruz. 

Laguna  de  Terminos  (la-goo'na  da  ter'me-nos)  inlet,  Campeche  state,  Mexico. 
Lahalna  <  la-ha'e-na)  town  &  spt.  N  W  Maui  isl.  Hawaii  ter.  pop.  5  ;  sugar  culture. 
LaHarpe  (la  harp')  city,  Hancock  co.  Ill.  pop.  1. 

Laharpe  (la-harp')  city,  Allen  co.  Kansas,  pop.  2. 

Laharpur  (la'hdr-poor')  town,  Sitapur  div.  United  Provs.  British  India,  pop.  12. 

Lahe)  (la-hej')  small  state,  Aden,  Arabia,  18  m.  N  W  of  Aden,  #  Hauta. 

Lahljan  (la'he-jan')  town,  Gilan  prov.  Persia,  29  m.  E  SE  of  Reslit,  pop.  7. 

Lahn  (Ian)  riv.  Prussia,  135  m.  long,  to  Rhine  riv.  4  m.  S  E  of  Koblenz. 

Lahore  (lo-hor')  div.  of  Punjab,  Br.  India,  pop.  4,657.  —  dist.  of  div.  pop.  1,036.  —  city,  # 
of  dist.  &  div.  31°  34'  N  lat.  74°  21'  E  Ion.  pop.  229. 

Lahr  (lar)  mfg.  town,  Baden,  Germany,  on  Scliutter  river,  pop.  15. 

Laibach  (11'baK)  mfg.  town,  #  of  Carniola,  Austria,  pop.  comm.  42. 

LaichOW  (li'cho')  city,  N  W  coast  of  Shantung  pen.  China,  pop.  80. 

Laigle  (lS'gl’)  mfg.  town,  dept.  Orne,  France,  on  Rille  river,  pop.  5,  comm.  6. 

Lalnate  (li-na'ta)  comm.  Milan  prov.  Lombardy,  Italy,  pop.  6. 

Lalshev  (U-e'shSf)  town,  Kazan  govt.  Russia  in  Europe,  pop.  6. 

Laiyang  (ll'yang')  city,  50  m.  SW  of  Chefoo,  Shantung  prov.  China,  pop.  40;  silk  trade. 
Lajas  (la'has  ;  189)  mun.  &  town,  S  Aquadilla  dept.  Porto  Rico,  pop.  mun.  11. 

La  Junta  (la  hoon'td)  town,  X  of  Otero  co.  Col.  on  Arkansas  river,  pop.  4. 

Lake,  co.  N  W  Cal.  1,278  [Upon.  6,  X  Lakeport.  —  co.  cen.  Col.  371  □  pop.  11,  X  Lead- 
ville.  —  co.  cen.  Fla.  1,047  □  pop.  10,  X  Tavares.  —  co.  N E  Ill.  455  □  pop.  55,  X  Wau¬ 
kegan.  —  co.  N  W  Ind.  492  □  pop.  83,  X  Crown  Point. —  co.  lower  pen.  Mich.  579  □  pop. 
5,  X  Baldwin.  —  co.  N  E  Minn.  2,099  □  pop.  8,  X  Two  Harbors.  —  co.  N  E  O.  241  □  pop. 
23,  X  Painesville.  —  co.  S  Ore.  7,920  □  pop.  5,  X  Lakeview.  —  co.  E  S.  Dak.  562  □  pop. 
11,  X  Madison.  —  co.  N  W  Tenn.  122  □  pop.  9,  X  Tiptonville. 

Lake  Arthur,  town,  Calcasieu  par.  Louisiana,  pop.  1. 

Lake  Charles,  city,  X  of  Calcasieu  par.  Louisiana,  pop.  11. 

Lake  City,  town,  X  of  Columbia  co.  Fla.  pop.  5.  —  city,  Calhoun  co.  Io.  pop.  2.  —  city, 
Wabasha  co.  Minn.  pop.  3.  —  town,  Williamsburg  co.  S.  C.  pop.  1. 

Lake  Crystal,  vil.  Blue  Earth  co.  Minn.  12  m.  S  W  of  Mankato,  pop.  1. 

Lake  Forest,  city,  Lake  co.  Ill.  on  Lake  Michigan,  pop.  3 ;  Lake  Forest  univ. 

Lake  Geneva,  city,  Walworth  co.  Wis.  p.  3;  summer  resort.  —  See  Geneva,  Lake  or. 
Lakeland  (lak'lftnd)  town,  Polk  co.  Fla.  30  m.  ENE  of  Tampa,  pop.  4. 

Lake  Linden  (IT n'd£n )  vil.  Houghton  co.  Michigan,  pop.  2. 

Lake  Mills,  town.  Winnebago  co.  Io.  pop.  1.  —  city,  Jefferson  co.  Wis.  pop.  2. 

Lake  Odessa  (o-dgs'd)  vil.  Ionia  co.  Mich.  30  m.  SE  of  Grand  Rapids,  pop.  1. 

Lake  Placid,  vil.  Essex  co.  New  York,  on  Lake  Placid,  pop.  2  ;  summer  resort. 

Lake  Preston  (prSs'twn)  city,  Kingsbury  co.  South  Dakota,  pop.  1. 

Lake  Providence,  town,  X  of  East  Carroll  par.  La.  on  Mississippi  river,  pop.  2. 
Lake'view',  town,  X  of  Lake  co.  Oregon,  pop.  1. 

Lake  Village,  town,  X  of  Chicot  co.  Arkansas,  pop.  1. 

Lakeville  (lak'vtl)  town,  Plymouth  co.  Massachusetts,  pop.  1. 

Lakewood  (lak'wdbd')  health  resort,  Ocean  co.  N.  J.  pop.  3.  —  vil.  Cuyahoga  co.  O.  6  m. 
W  of  Cleveland,  pop.  15. 

Lakhi  (luk'e)  hill  range,  Karachi  dist.  Sind,  British  India,  joins  Kirthar  range. 
Lakhlmpur  (luK'Im-poor')  dist.  N  E  Assam,  British  India,  4,529  □  pop.  469. 

Lakota  (ld-ko'td)  city,  X  of  Nelson  co.  North  Dakota,  pop.  1. 

Lallan]  (lal-gunj')  cml.  town,  Muzaffarpur  dist.  Bihar,  Br.  India,  pop.  13. 

Lalm  (la-len'l  town,  Pontevedra  prov.  Spain,  pop.  comm.  16. 

Lalincheng  (la'len'cligng')  town,  Kirin  prov.  Manchuria,  pop.  20. 

Lama  Mocogno  (la'ma  mo-ko'nyo)  comm.  Modena  prov.  Emilia,  Italy,  pop.  5. 

Lamar  (ld-mar')  co.  N  W  Ala.  601  □  pop.  17,  X  Vernon.  —  co.  S  Miss.  495  □  pop.  12,  X 
Purvis.  —  co.  N  E  Tex.  945  □  pop.  47,  X  Paris.  —  town,  X  of  Prowers  co.  Col.  pop.  3. 

—  city,  X  of  Barton  co.  Mo.  pop.  2. 

Lamb,  CO.  N  W  Tex.  1,022  □  X  Olton. 

Lambayeque  (lam'ba-ya'ka)  dept.  N  W  Peru,  4,615  □  pop.  124.  —  its  #  pop.  8. 
Lambersart  (laN'bgr'sar')  mfg.  town,  dept.  Nord,  France,  pop.  7,  comm.  9. 
Larnbertville  (lSm'bert-vTl)  city,  Hunterdon  co.  New  Jersey,  pop.  5. 

Lambeth  (ISm'bSth)  met.  bor.  England,  S  quarter  of  London,  pop.  298. 

Lambrate  (lam-bra'ta)  vil.  near  Milan,  Lombardy,  Italy,  pop.  comm.  5. 

Lambton  (ISCm'tftn)  co.  Ontario  prov.  Canada,  X  Sarnia. 

Lamego  (la-ma'g<56)  city,  Beira  prov.  Portugal,  42  m.  E  of  Oporto,  pop.  8. 

Lamia  (la-me'a)  town,  %  of  Phthiotis  nome,  Greece,  pop.  10. 

Lamia.  Gull  of.  one.  Mali'acus  Si'nus,  E  coast  of  Greece;  Pass  of  Thermopylae  on  S  shore. 
Lammermuir  Hills  (ISm'er-mur';  Scot,  -miir')  or  Lammermoor  Hills  (-moor')  Scotland, 
Edinburghshire  to  North  sea;  highest,  Meikle  Says  Law  {pron.  me'k’l,  mtk'’l),  1,749  ft. 
ijamoille  (ld-moil')  co.  N  Vt.  436  □  pop  13,  X  Hyde  Park. 

Lamon  (lii-inon')  comm.  Belluno  prov.  Venetia,  Italy,  pop.  6. 

Lamongan  (la'mon-gan')  volcano,  E  Java,  12,040  ft.  high. 

Lamoni  (la-mo'ni)  town.  Decatur  co.  Iowa,  pop.  2. 

Lamoure  (ld-moor')  CO.  SEN.  Dak.  1,147  □  pop.  11.  —  city,  its  X. 

Lampasas  (lam-p5s'ds)  co.  cen.  Tex.  740  □  pop.  10.  —  city,  its  X  pop.  2. 

Lampazos  (lam-pa'sos;  268)  city,  Nuevo  Leon,  Mexico,  pop.  5. 

Lampedusa  dam'pa-doo'za)  isl.  Italy,  midway  between  Malta  and  Tunis. 

Lampertheim  (lam'pSrt-him')  town,  Hesse,  S  Germany,  near  Rhine  riv.  pop.  comm.  10. 
Lampong  (ram'p5ng')  bay,  S  Sumatra.  —  Districts,  outpost  prov.  S  Sumatra,  Dutch  E. 
Indies,  11,338  □  pop.  157. 

Lamporecchio  (lam'po-rak'kyo)  town,  Florence  prov.  Tuscany,  Italy,  pop.  comm.  6. 
Lampun  (lam-poon')  town,  Siam,  15  m.  SE  of  Cliiengmai,  pop.  12. 

Lamu  (la'mob)  spt.  East  Africa  protectorate,  on  Lamu  isl.  Indian  oc.  lat.  2°  16'  S,  pop.  5. 
Lanai  (la'na-e)  one  of  the  Hawaiian  isls.  N  Pacific  ocean,  135  □. 

Lanao  (la-na'o)  or  Malanao  (ma'la-na'o)  lake,  Misarais  prov.  Mindanao,  Phil,  islands. 
Lanark  (lan'drk)  city,  Carroll  co.  Ill.  pop.  1.  —  royal,  pari.  &  mun.  burgh,  X  of  Lanark¬ 
shire,  Scot.  pop.  6.  —  co.  E  Ontario,  Canada,  X  Perth.  —  See  Lanarkshire  ( Gaz .). 
Lanarkshire  (-sher)  or  Lanark  or  Clydesdale  (klidz'daF)  co.  Scotland,  879  □  pop.  1,447, 
X  Lanark. 

Lancashire  (lXrj'kd-sher)  or  Lancaster,  maritime,  mfg.  &  min.  co.  NW  England,  1,867  □ 
pop.  4,768,  X  Lancaster.  See  Lancastrian,  a.  &  n. 

Lancaster  (15q'kas-ter)  co.  S  E  Nebr.  853  □  pop.  74,  X  Lincoln.  —  co.  S  E  Pa.  941  □  pop. 
167,  X  Lancaster.  —  co.  N  S.  C.  515  □  pop.  27,  X  Lancaster.  —  co.  E  Va.  130  □  pop.  10, 
X  Lancaster.  —  city,  X  of  Garrard  co.  Ky.  pop.  2.  —  town,  Worcester  co.  Mass.  pop.  2. 

—  town,  X  of  Coos  co.  N.  H.  pop.  3.  —  vil.  Erie  co.  N.  Y.  pop.  4  —  city,  X  of  Fairfield 
co.  O.  pop.  13.  —  city,  X  of  Lancaster  co.  Pa.  pop.  47  ;  Franklin  &  Marshall  college.  — 
town,  X  of  Lancaster  co.  S.  C.  pop.  2  —  city,  Dallas  co.  Tex.  pop.  1.  —  city,  X  of  Grant 
co.  Wis.  pop.  2.  —  See  Lancashire  {Gaz.).  —  spt.  bor.  X  of  Lancashire,  Eng.  pop.  41. 

Lancaster  Sound,  N.  Am.  connects  Barrow  strait  with  Baffin  bay,  74°  N. 

Lanchi  (lan'che')  cml.  city,  Chekiang  prov.  China,  pop.  200. 

Lanchowfu  d’an'cho'foo')  mfg.  &  cml.  city,  #  of  Kansu,  China,  on  Hwang  riv.  pop.  500. 
Lanciano  (lan-cha'no)town,Chieti  prov.  Abruzzi  e  Molise  compt.  Italy,  pop.  comm.  20. 
Landau  (lan'dou)  ft.  town,  Rhenish  Bavaria,  Ger.  on  Queich  riv.  p.  18.  See  landau,  n. 
Lander  (ISn'der)  CO.  cen.  Nev.  5,721  □  p.  2.  X  Austin — town,  X  of  Fremont  co.  Wyo.  p.  2. 
Landerneau  (liiN'dSr'no')  spt.  town,  dept.  Finistere,  France,  pop.  6,  comm.  8. 

Landes  (laNd)  dept.  SW  France,  3,61511]  pop.  289,  #  Mont-de-Marsan. 


Landeshut  (lan'dQs-hoot')  mfg.  town,  Silesia,  Prussia,  pop.  14. 

Landsberg  (lants'bSrK)  town,  Bavaria,  S  Germany,  on  Lech  riv.  pop.  7.  —  town,  Bran« 
denburg  prov.  Prussia,  on  Warthe  riv.  pop.  39. 

Land’s  End,  cape,  Cornwall  co.  the  most  W  land  of  England.  See  Bellerus,  n. 
Landshut  (lants'hoot)  mfg.  &  cml.  town,  Bavaria,  Germany,  on  Isar  river,  pop.  25. 
Landskron  dants'kron)  town,  Bohemia,  Austria,  pop.  comm.  7. 

Landskrona  dans'kroo'na)  spt.  Malmohus  prov.  S  Sweden,  pop.  14. 

Lane  (lan)  co.  W  Kan.  715  □  pop.  3,  X  Dighton.—  co.  W  Ore.  4,612  □  pop.  34,  X  Eugene. 
Lanett  (la-ngt')  town,  Chambers  co.  Alabama,  pop.  4. 

Langdon  (ISng'dfin)  city,  X  of  Cavalier  co.  North  Dakota,  pop.  1. 

Langeland  (l&ng'e-lan')  isl.  Denmark,  110  □  pop.  20,  chief  town  Rudkobing,  pop.  4. 
Langemarck  (laq'ge-m&rk' ;  172)  comm.  W.  Flanders  prov.  Belgium,  pop.  5. 

Langen  (lang'^n)  town,  Starkenburg  prov.  Hesse,  Germany,  pop.  8. 

Langenberg  dang'en-bSrK)  town,  Rhine  Prov.  Prussia,  pop.  10. 

Langenbielau  (lang'en-be'lou)  mfg.  town,  Silesia,  Prussia,  pop.  comm.  19. 
Langendreer  (lang'en-drar')  town,  Westphalia,  Prussia,  pop.  comm.  26. 

Langensalza  (-zal'tsa)  town,  Saxony,  Prussia,  near  Erfurt,  pop.  13;  battle  1866. 
Langenthal  (lang'2n-tal')  comm.  Bern  canton,  Switzerland,  pop.  6;  mineral  springs. 
Langerfeld  (lang'er-fSlt)  vil.  Westphalia,  Prussia,  near  Barmen,  pop.  comm.  15. 
Langhirano  (laq'ge-ra'no)  comm.  Parma  prov.  Italy,  13  m.  S  by  W  of  Parma,  pop.  8. 
Langlade  (ISng'lad)  co.  N  E  Wis.  875  □  pop.  17,  X  Antigo. 

Langnau  (lang'nou)  comm.  Bern  canton,  Switzerland,  pop.  9. 

Langres  flaN'gr’)  anc.  Andematuri'num,  later  Lin'gones,  ft.  town,  dept.  Haute-Marne 
France,  on  mt.  1,460  ft.  high,  pop.  6,  comm.  9. 

Languedoc  (laNg'dok')  old  prov.  S  France;  its  #  was  Toulouse. 

Languidic  daN'ge'dek')  comm.  dept.  Morbilian,  France,  pop.  8. 

Lankadia  (lan'kd-the'a)  town,  Arcadia  nome,  Greece,  pop.  5. 

Lannion  (ladie'oN')  town,  riv.  port,  &  comm.  dept.  C6tes-du-Nord,  France,  pop.  6. 
Lansdale  (ISnz'dal)  bor.  Montgomery  co.  Pennsylvania,  pop.  4. 

Lansdowne  (HSnz'doun)  bor.  Delaware  co.  Pa.  near  Philadelphia,  pop.  4.  —  town  &  hill 
station,  Garhwal  dist.  United  Provs.  of  Agra  &  Oudh,  Br.  India,  pop.  5. 

Lansford  (ISnz'ferd)  bor.  Carbon  co.  Pennsylvania,  pop.  8. 

Lansing  (ISn'sTng)  vil.  Cook  co.  Ill.  pop.  1.  —  city,  Allamakee  co.  Io.  pop.  2.  —  city, 
Ingham  co.  Michigan,  pop.  31,  #  of  Michigan. 

Lanslngburg  (l&n'sTng-bfirg)  vil.  Rensselaer  co.  N.  Y.  pop.  13. 

Lanuvium  (ld-nu'vl-dm)  city,  anc.  Latium,  Italy;  modern  Lavigna,  near  Albano  mt. 
Lanzarote  (lan'sa-ro'ta)  isl.  Canary  isls.  311  □  pop.  IS  ;  Spanish. 

Laoag  (la-wag')  spt.  town,  Ilicos  Norte  prov.  Luzon,  Philippine  islands,  pop.  20. 

Laon  (18n)  city,  #  of  dept.  Aisne,  France,  pop.  10,  comm.  16. 

Laos  (la'oz)  states,  cen.  Indo-China,  part  subject  to  Siam  &  part  (111,940  □  pop.  632, 
#  Vientiane,  on  the  Mekong)  under  French  protection.  See  Lao,  n. 

La  Paz  (la  pas' ;  268)  dept.  Bolivia,  S.  Am.  53,775  □  pop.  579.  —  its  #  &  a  #  of  Bolivia, 
pop.  79.  —  #  of  S.  Dist.  Lower  California,  Mex.  on  La  Paz  bay,  pop.  6;  pearl  fisheries. 
Lapeer  (ld-per')  co.  S  E  Mich.  666  □  pop.  26.  —  city,  its  X  pop.  4. 

Lapel  (ld-pll')  town,  Madison  co.  Indiana,  pop.  1. 

Lap'land.  region,  Sweden,  Norway,  &  N  W  Russia,  Europe.  See  Lapp,  n . 

La  Plata  (la  pla'td)  co.  SW  Col.  1,851  □  pop.  11,  X  Durango.  —  city,  Macon  co.  Mo.  pop.  2. 

—  riv.  See  Plata.  —  city,  Argentina.  See  Plata,  La. 

Laporte  (la- port')  co.  N  W  Ind.  595 □  pop.  46.  —  city,  its  X  pop.  11.  —  City,  town,  Black- 
hawk  co.  Io.  pop.  1. 

Lappmark  (lap'mark)  general  name  for  N  diets,  of  Sweden,  inhabited  by  Lapps. 
Laprairie  (Id-pra'rT  ;  115)  co.  Quebec  prov.  Canada,  X  Laprairie. 

Lar  (lar)  town,  Persia,  %  of  Laristan  prov.  about  175  m.  SE  of  Shiraz,  pop.  12. 

Lar  (l£r)  comm.  Westphalia,  Prussia,  pop.  7. 

Lara  (la'ra)  state,  NW  Venezuela,  S.  Amer.  7,645  □  pop.  190,  #  Barquisimeto. 

Laramie  (ISr'd-mT)  co.  S  E  Wyo.  6,992  □  pop.  26,  X  Cheyenne.  —  city,  X  of  Albany  co. 

Wyo.  pop.  26 ;  University  of  Wyoming. 

Laramie  Mountains,  range  in  Col.  &  Wyo.;  highest  peak,  Laramie  Peak. 

Laramie  Plains,  plateau,  Albany  &  Carbon  cos.  Wyo.  7,000  ft.  high. 

Larangeiras  (la'ran-zhg'e-rash)  town,  Sergipe  state,  Brazil,  pop.  20. 

Larchmont  (larch'm5nt)  vil.  Westchester  co.  New  York,  pop.  2. 

Laredo  (la-ra'do)  city,  X  of  Webb  co.  Tex.  on  Rio  Grande,  pop.  15.,  —  spt.  town  San¬ 
tander  prov.  N  Spain,  pop.  comm.  5.  —  ,  Nuevo  (nwa'vo  la-ra'tho  ;  146)  city,  Tamau- 
lipas,  Mexico,  on  Rio  Grande,  opp.  Laredo,  Tex.  pop.  8. 

Lares  (la'ras)  mun.  &  town,  E  Aguadilla  dept.  Porto  Rico,  pop.  mun.  23,  town  3. 

Largs  (largz)  spt.  Ayrshire,  Scotland,  pop.  4;  watering  place;  battle  1263. 

Lari  (la're)  town,  Pisa  prov.  Tuscany,  Italy,  14  m.  S  E  of  Pisa,  pop.  comm.  12. 

Larimer  (lar'T-mer)  co.  N  Col.  2,629  □  pop.  25,  X  Fort  Collins. 

Larimore  (15r'T-m6r)  city,  Grand  Forks  co.  North  Dakota,  pop.  1. 

Larino  (la-re'no)  town,  Campobasso  prov.  Abruzzi  e  Molise,  Italy,  pop.  comm.  7. 
Larissa  (la'rT-sa)  nome,  Thessaly,  Greece,  2,478  □  pop.  95.  —  its  #  pop.  18. 

Laristan  (la'rT-stan')  prov.  S  Persia,  arid  waste,  pop.  small,  #  Lar. 

Larkana  (  lar-ka'nd)  dist.  of  Sind,  Bombay  pres.  Br.  India,  5,091  □  pop.  661.—  its  #  pop.  15. 
Larksville  (liirks'vil)  bor.  Luzerne  co.  Pennsylvania,  pop.  9. 

Larnaka  (lar'n&-ka)  town,  S  coast  Cyprus  isl.  Mediterranean  sea,  pop.  9. 

Larne  (larn)  spt.  Antrim  co.  Ireland,  on  Lough  Larne,  pop.  5. 

Lamed  (lar'ngd)  city,  X  of  Pawnee  co.  Kansas,  pop.  3. 

Larsa  (lar'sd)  city,  anc.  Babylonia ;  site  bet.  Euphrates  and  Tigris  rivers. 

Larue  (ld-roo')  co.  cen.  Ky.  288  □  pop.  11,  X  Hodgensville. 

Larvik,  form.  Laurvig  (lar'vek)  spt.  #  of  Jarlsbergog  Larvik  prov.  S  Norway,  pop.  10. 
La  Salle  (Id  s51')  co.  N  cen.  Ill.  1,146  □  pop.  90,  X  Ottawa.  —  par.  cen.  La.  640  □  pop.  9,  X 
Jena.  —  city,  La  Salle  co.  Ill.  pop.  12.  —  vil.  Niagara  co.  N.  Y.  pop.  1. 

Lasalle,  co.  S  Tex.  1,561  □  pop.  5,  X  Cotulla. 

Las  Animas  (liis  an'e-mas)  co.  Col.  4,8090  p. 34, XTrinidad.— town,  X  of  Bent  co.  Col.p.  2. 
Las  Bela  (IQs  ba'ld)  native  state,  S  Baluchistan,  India,  6,441  □  pop.  61,  #  Bela. 

Las  Cruces  (las  kroo'sSs ;  138)  town,  X  of  Dona  Anaco.  New  Mexico,  pop.  4. 

Lashkar  (luslFkur')  city,  #  of  Gwalior  state,  Central  India,  pop.  61.  See  Gwalior  {Gaz.). 
Las  Marias  (las  ma-re'as)  mun.  &  town,  E  Mayaguez  dept.  Porto  Rico,  pop.  mun.  10. 
Lassen  (lSs'?n)  co.  NE  Cal.  4,531  □  pop.  5,  X  Susanville. 

Lassen  Peak.  10,577  ft.  high,  Sierra  Nevada  mts.  Shasta  &  Plumas  cos.  California. 
L’Assomption  (la/soN'sybN')  riv.  100  m.  long,  Quebec  prov.  Can.  flows  into  St.  Lawrence 
riv.  —  co.  W  Quebec  prov.  Canada.  —  its  X  pop.  2. 

Lastra  a  Signa  (las'traa  sen'ya)  town,  Florence  prov.  Italy,  on  Arno  river,  p.  comm.  13. 
Las  Vegas  (las  va'gas)  city,  X  of  San  Miguel  co.  New  Mexico,  pop.  4. 

Latacunga  (la/ta-kodq'ga)  city,  ^  of  Leon  prov.  Ecuador,  South  America,  pop.  15. 
Latah  (liPtfi')  co.  N  W  Ida.  1,128  □  pop.  19,  X  Moscow. 

Latakia  (la'ta-ke'a)  anc.  Laodice'a,  spt.  town,  Syria,  on  Mediterranean  sea,  pop.  25. 
Laterza  (la-tSr'dza)  comm.  Lecce  prov.  Apulia,  Italy,  25  m.  W  N  W  of  Taranto,  pop.  8. 
Lathom  and  Burscough  (la'tham,  bfirs'ko)  urban  dist.  Lancashire,  England,  pop.  7. 
Lathrop  (la'thrdp)  city,  Clinton  co.  Mo.  pop.  1. 

Latlano  (la-tya'no)  town,  Lecce  prov.  Italy,  13  m.  W  S  Wof  Brindisi,  pop.  comm.  8. 
Latimer  (ISt'T-mer)  co.  S  E  Okla.  735  □  pop.  11,  X  Wilburton. 

Latisana  (la'te-sa'na)  town,  Udine  prov.  Venetia,  It.  22  m.  S  S  W  of  Udine,  p.  comm.  6. 
Latium  (la'shi-dm)  It.  Lazio  (lat'se-o)  old  dept.  Italy,  now  Rome  province,  4,664  □  pop. 

1,302.  —  anc.  country  in  same  locality.  See  Latin,  a.  &  n. 

Latonia  (ld-to'nT-d)  town,  Kenton  co.  Kentucky,  pop.  2. 

Latrobe  (ld-trob')  bor.  Westmoreland  co.  Pennsylvania,  pop.  9. 

Latta  (15t'd)  town,  Dillon  co.  South  Carolina,  pop.  1. 

Lauban  (lou'ban)  mfg.  town,  Silesia  prov.  Prussia,  on  Queiss  river,  pop.  15. 

Lauderdale  (16'der-dal)  co.  NW  Ala.  694  Dpop.  31,  X  Florence.  —  co.  E  Miss.  700  □  pop- 
47,  X  Meridian  —  co.  W  Tenn.  456  □  pop.  21,  X  Ripley. 

Lauenburg  (lou'^n-bdorK)  town,  Schleswig-Holstein,  Prussia,  on  Elbe  riv.  pop.  5.  —  town, 
Pomerania  prov.  Prussia,  on  Leba  riv.  pop.  14. 

Laugen  (lou'gen)  riv.  S  Norway,  flow's  into  MjOs  lake. 

Laun(loun)  town,  Bohemia,  Austria,  on  Eger  river,  pop.  comm.  11. 

Launceston  (lan'stSn  ;  16n'-)  mun.  bor.  Cornwall  co.  England,  pop.  4.  —  {pron.  lan'sSs- 
t«n  ;  Ion'-)  city,  Cornwall  co.  Tasmania,  on  Tamar  river,  pop.  21. 


Lagoon  Islands.  See  Ellice  I. 

Lakl.  Var.  of  Lakhi. 


Lalbagh.  See  Murshidabad. 

Lammermoor.  Var.  of  Lammer¬ 


muir. 

Lanki- 


Var.  of  Lanchi. 


Lantsan. 

Laodicea. 


See  Mekong. 

See  Latakia. 


I  Laralsh.  See  Araish,  El.  I  Laao.  See  LzEsb 

I  Larash.  See  Araish,  El.  |  Lassa.  See  Lhasa. 


□  means  square  miles  ;  #,  capital ;  X,  co.  seat ;  agr.,  agricultural ;  cml.,  commercial ;  mfg.,  manufacturing  ;  min.,  mining;  spt.,  seaport ;  tp.,  township  ;  vil.,  village. 
Population  is  given  in  nearest  thousands  :  2  1,500  to  2,499  ;  3  =  2,500  to  3,499,  etc. ;  less  than  1,000  not  given.  See  Abbreviations ,  p.  2379. 
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LaMeana^BOTello^ou'rS^S'n’a^blTr^nB^t3’  neaJ “f11*'  pop-  comm-  I6- 

Laurel  (16'rel ;  15r'81)  co.  S  E  Kv.  447  □  POn on 'x  Londn°  d'  Ealabr'a'  U-  P°P-  comm.  8. 
2.  -  town.  Prince  George  coMdpon  o  P_"ntv  London. -  town,  Sussex  co.  Del.  pop. 

Laurens  (18'renz)  co.  S  cen.  Ga.  800  □  non  w  v^t/k!-68  C0'  P°P-  & 

X  Laurena,  pop.  5.  I  P-  X  Dublin.  —  co.  N  W  S.  C.  090  □  pop.  42, 

z  5,°n“K«  Efitasw'  -<• st 

Lauria  (lou're-a)  town,  Potenza  prov  comm  2‘ 

Laurium  (lo  rl-um)  vil.  Houghton  co.  Mich  10  m  N  \  V  of  tt™.  he  n 

w  *  ■—  «• * 

Lavaca  River,  riv  S  E  Tex.  ah.  no  m  long,  Hows  into  Lavaca  bav 
Lavadores  (ia'va-tho'ras  ;  140)  comm.  Pontevedra  prov  Spain  non  10 

I'avfillo /l”  V AT"’  d<Wt;  Tarn’  France’  on  Agout  river,  pop.  4,  comm  0 
TJf^o!,1|°a  ,i  5-,  0r  t?VVt!’  P°tenza  Prov-  Italy,  pop.  comm.  10.  ‘ 

Lavonla  (lo-vo'nT-o)  city,  Franklin  co.  Georgia,  pop.  2. 

I'loraJ  Bf,ira  pr“v'  Portugal,  near  mouth  Mondego  river,  pop  G 

Lavras  (la  vrash)  town,  Minas  Geraes,  Brazil,  pop.  dist  37  ^ 

Lawa  (la'wa)  chiefship,  Rajputana  Agency,  India,  19  □  pop.  3  —  its  * 

Lawrence  (18'r?ns)  co.  N Ala.  700  □  pop.  22,  X  Miultom-co N  E  Ark  592  □  pop  20  X 
Ind *4W nap0p.  ~  I  P  m- a«  a  P°P-  23,  X  Lawrenty  co’.l 

P°P-  ta  X  MonticeHo.  —  co.  SW  Mo.  609  □  pop.  27?  X  Mo^nt  Vernon  —  co  *8  4430 

pop.  39,  X  Ironton.—  co.  W  Pa.  360  □  pop.  70  X  NevVcastle  —  co  W  s  nit  ?.r  n  U 

^„Xnona<?o00Tf  -COf-Jenn-  011  Dpop .18, 

Su  co  N.  Y.'pjp  l.  ansa8'  ~  "  g-  City’  a  x  of  Essex  c0  Mass.  pop.  SO—  vil.  Nas- 
Lawrenceburg  18'rena-bOrg)  city,  X  of  Dearborn  co.  Ind.  on  Ohio  riv.  pop.  4  -citv  X 
T  owe^c1^',','  0;  K-^;  p0p-  2- -  c‘ty.  X  of  Lawrence  co.  Tenn.  pop.  2.  P  P 

2.  —  city,  X  of  L.™«.  CO,  III 

Lazy  (la  z\)Pol.  Lazy,  comm.  Silesia,  Austria,  pop.  8 

Lead  (led)  city,  Lawrence  co.  South  Dakota,  pop.  8;  gold  mining 

Leadvllle  (lSd'vTl)  min.  city,  X  of  Lake  co.  Colorado  pop  8 

rlV'  Mis^unites  With  Chickasawha  riv.  to  form  Pascagoula  river. 

Leake  ( lek )  co.  cen.  Miss.  576  □  pop.  18,  X  Carthage. 

Leaksvllle  (leks'vll)  vil.  Rockingham  co.  N.  C.  pop  1 

Ll Bw^vi?JT!.'6'pTTtun)arR°yal,Leamlngt0nSPa  (®Pa)  mas.  bor.  &  watering  place, 
T  MtWhAArt  nkSr'1  nxa/?OPi27’  '}■  has  a  arge  ruanufacture  of  cooking  ranges. 

Leatherhead  (ISfefe'er-hgdO  urban  dist.  Surrey  co.  England  pop  5 
CahVetrc0ortwilhlTopW2nh)  C°-  N  E  Ka"'  440  °  P0P'  4L  -<&> iU  X  pop-  1!)-  “  ‘own, 

Lebanon  (ISb'd-nSn)  co  S  E  Pa.  3G0  □  pop.  60.  -  mfg.  city,  its  X  pop.  19  -  town,  New 
London  co.  Conn  pop.  2.  -  city,  St.  Clair  co.  Ill.  pop.  2.  -  city,  X  of  Boone  co.  Ind.  pop. 
5*  "  c,ty’  X  °*  Manon  co-  Ky.  pop.  3.  — town,  York  co.  Me.  pop  1 .  —  city,  X  of  Laclede 
co.  Mo.  pop.  2.  —  town,  Grafton  co.  N.  H.  pop.  6.  —  vil.  X  of  Warren  co.  O.  pop.  3.  — 
city  Linn  co.  Ore.  pop.  2.  _  town,  X  of  Wilson  co.  Tenn.  pop.  4.-mt.  range,  W  Syria ; 
highest  peak  Dhor  el  Kl.odib,  10,0G0  ft.  high.  See  Maron.te,  ».  -  mutessarifat  of 
Turkey,  m  Syria,  S  W  Asia,  1,190  □  pop.  200. 

Lebanon  Springs,  summer  resort,  Columbia  co.  N.  Y.;  hot  springs. 

Lebbeke  (ig-be'ke)  comm.  E.  Flanders  prov.  Belgium,  pop.  9. 

Lebedin  (lyS'bS-dyen')  town,  Kharkov  govt.  Russia  in  Europe,  pop.  17. 

Lebedyan  (lyg'bg-dyan'y’)  town,  Tambov  govt.  Russia  in  Europe,  pop.  7. 

Lebrija  (  la-bre'ba  ;  189)  town,  Seville  prov.  Spain,  pop.  comm.  12. 

Lebu  ( la-boo'l  spt.  &  min.  town,  #  of  Arauco  prov.  Chile,  pop.  3. 

Lecce  (ISt'cha)  prov.  Apulia,  Italy,  2,624  O  pop.  772.  —  its  #  pop.  comm.  36. 

Lecco  (lgk'ko)  mfg.  town,  Como  prov.  Lombardy,  Italy,  pop.  comm.  12. 

Lech  (lgK)  anc.  Ll'cus,  riv.  177  m.  long,  Vorarlberg,  N  W  Tirol,  &  S  W  Bavaria  to  Danube 
river  near  Donau worth. 

Lechhauseil  (lSK'hou'zcn)  town,  Bavaria,  S  Germany,  on  Lech  river,  pop.  18. 

Lecompte  (le-k5mpt')  town,  Rapides  par.  Louisiana,  pop.  1. 

Lecompton  (le-k5mp'tiai)  city,  Douglas  co.  Kansas;  Lecompton  Constitution  1857. 
Lqczyca  G§N-chTt'sa)  Russ.  Lenchitsa  (lySn-chit'sa)  town,  Kalish,  Poland,  Russ.  p.  9. 
Ledeberg  (la'de-bSrK)  comm.  East  Flanders  prov.  Belgium,  pop.  14. 

Ledyard  (18d'yrtrd)town,  New  London  co.  Connecticut,  pop.  1. 

Lee,  co.  E  Ala.  632  □  pop.  33,  X  Opelika.  —  co.  E  Ark.  001  □  pop.  24,  X  Marianna.  —  co. 

S  Fla.  4,031  □  pop.  6,  X  Fort  Myers.  —  co.  S  W  Ga.  326  □  pop.  12,  X  Leesburg.  —  co. 
N  Ill.  742  □  pop.  28,  X  Dixon.  —  co.  S  E  Io.  490  □  pop.  37,  X  X  Keokuk  &■  Fort  Madison. 
—  co.  E  Ky.  200  □  pop.  10,  X  Beattyville.  —  co.  NE  Miss.  448  □  pop.  29,  X  Tupelo.— 
co.  cen.  N.  C.  261  □  pop.  11,  X  Sanford.  —  co.  cen.  S.  C.  407  □  pop.  25,  X  Bishopville.  — 
co.  cen.  Tex.  562  □  pop.  13,  X  Giddings.  —  co.  S  W  part  of  Va.  446  □  pop.  24,  X  Jones- 
ville.  —  town,  Berkshire  co.  Mass.  pop.  4. 

Leechburg  (lech'bGrg)  bor.  Armstrong  co.  Pennsylvania,  pop.  4. 

Leech  Lake,  20  m.  long,  4-15  m.  broad,  Cass  co.  Minnesota. 

Leeds  (ledz)  mfg.  city  &  county  bor.  West  Riding,  Yorkshire,  England,  on  Aire  riv.  pop.  446. 
Leek  (lek),  mfg.  town,  Staffordshire,  England,  pop.  \1  .—(pron.  lak)  vil.  &  comm.  Gronin¬ 
gen  prov.  Netherlands,  comm.  pop.  6. 

Leelanau  (le'ld-no)  co.  N  W  Mich.  338  □  pop.  11,  X  Leland. 

Leer  (lar)  mfg.  town,  Hanover  prov.  Prussia,  on  Leda  river,  pop.  13. 

Leerdam  Gar'dam')  town  &  comm.  South  Holland,  Netherlands,  pop.  commune  7. 
Leesburg  (lez'bGrg)  town,  X  of  Loudoun  co.  Virginia,  pop.  2. 

Lees  Summit  (lez)  city,  Jackson  co.  Mo.  18  in.  SE  of  Kansas  City,  pop.  1. 

Leesville  (lez/vTl)  town,  X  of  Vernon  par.  Louisiana,  pop.  2. 

Leetonia  (le-to'nT-d)  vil.  Columbiana  co.  Ohio,  pop.  3. 

Leetsdale  (lets'dal)  bor.  Allegheny  co.  Pennsylvania,  pop.  2. 

Leeuwarden  (la'war-den)  cml.  &  mfg.  town  &  comm.  Friesland,  Neth.  pop.  comm.  37. 
Leeuwarderadeel  (la-war'der-4-daP)  vil  &comm.  Friesland,  Neth.  pop.  comm.  12. 
Leeuwin.  Cape  ( loo'Tn)  extreme  S  W  point  of  Australia. 

Leeuw— Saint— Pierre  ( la'ob-saN'-pySr')  comm.  Brabant  prov.  Belgium,  pop.  8. 

Leeward  Islands  (le'werd)  a  name  applied  to  various  West  Indian  groups:  (1)  Porto 
Rico  &  isle,  to  the  W.  (2)  Isis,  off’  N  coast  of  S  Am.  W  from  but  not  inch  Trinidad  & 
Tobago.  (3)  Virgin  isls.  to  &  inch  Martinique.  (4)  Br.  col.  part  of  (3),  715  □  pop.  127, 

#  St.  John  ;  includes  Antigua,  Barbuda,  Dominica,  St.  Kitts,  Nevis,  Montserrat,  etc. 

Le  Flore  (le  flor'),  CO.  Okla.  1.614  □  p.  29,  X  Poteau. 

Leflore  (le-flor')  CO.  Miss.  572  □  p.  36,  X  Greenwood. 

Leghorn  (leg'h6rn)  It.  Livorno  (le-v6r'no)  prov.  Tuscany  compartimento,  Italy,  133  □ 
pop.  136.  —  its  #  pop.  comm.  105. 
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pop.  136.  —  its  #  pop.  comm.  105. 

LegnagO  (la-nya'go)  town,  Verona  prov.  Venetia,  Italy,  on  Adige  river,  pop.  comm.  17. 
Legnano  (la-nya'no)  town,  Milan  prov.  Italy,  on  Olona  river,  p.  comm.  24  ;  battle  1176. 
Leh  (la)  cml.  town,  #  of  Ladakh  prov.  E  Kashmir,  India,  pop.  ab.  4;  alt.  11,500  ft. 
Lehe  (la'e)  town,  Hanover  prov.  Prussia,  pop.  37. 

Lehl  (le'hi)  city,  Utah  co.  Utah,  pop.  3.  . 

Lehigh  (le'hi)  riv.  100  m.  long.  Pa.  flows  into  Delaware  riv.  — co.  E  Pa.  344  □  pop.  119, 
X  Allentown.  — city,  X  of  Coal  co.  Okla.  pop.  2. 


Laurvig.  See  Larvik. 
Lazio.  See  Latium. 
Lebadea.  See  Livadia. 
Lebong.  See  Darjeeling. 


Lelpslc  See  Leipzig. 

Leman,  Lemannus.  or  Lemanua, 
Lake  See  Geneva,  Lake  of. 
Lemovlces.  See  Limoges. 


Lenchltsa.  SeeLijczYCA. 

Lentia.  See  Linz. 
Leontini.  See  Lentini. 
Lepanto.  See  Naupactus. 


Lehighton  (le'hi-t«n)  bor.  Carbon  co.  Pa.  on  Lehigh  river,  pop.  5. 

Lehrte  (lar'te)  town,  Hanover,  Prussia,  pop.  8. 

Lelah  (la'ya)  town,  Miauwali  dist.  Punjab,  British  India,  pop.  8. 

Leicester  (ISs  ter)  town,  Worcester  co.  Mass.  pop.  3.  —  See  Leicestershire  (Gaz.).  —  mfg. 
county  bor.  X  of  Leicestershire,  Eng.  on  Soar  riv.  pop.  227. 

(,;8.1.‘!r)  0T  Leicester,  past.  &  agr.  co.  cen.  Eng.  832  □  pop.  477,  X  Leicester. 
Leichhardt  (Jik'hart)  inun.  suburb  of  Sydney,  N.  S.  W.  Australia,  pop.  24. 

Leich Ungen  (liK'ling-^n)  town,  Rhine  Prov.  Prussia,  pop.  7. 

Leiden  or  Leyden  (li'den)  anc.  Lugdu'num  Batavo'rum,  mfg.  city  &  comm.  South  Hoi- 
land  prov.  Netherlands,  pop.  comm.  58  ;  university  ;  Biege  1573 
Leldy,  Mount  (li'dl)  peak,  Rocky  mts.  N  W  Wyo.  11,177  ft  high 
Leigh  (le)  mfg.  mun.  bor.  Lancashire,  England,  pop.  44 
Leigh  on  Sea  (le)  urban  dist.  Essex  co.  England,  pop.  8. 

Leighton  Buzzard  (la't&n  buz'drd)  town,  Bedfordshire,  England,  pop.  7. 

Leinster  (ISn'ster ;  Hi/-)  prov.  S  E  Ireland,  7,620  □  pop.  1,160. 

Leinster,  Mount,  mt.  2,610  ft.  high,  between  Carlow  and  Wexford  cos.  Ireland. 

Leipnik  (lip'nik)  town,  Moravia,  Austria,  pop.  6. 

Lelpslc  ( lip's! k)  vil.  Putnam  co.  O.  18  m.  W  N  W  of  Findlay,  pop.  2. 

“e‘p*‘?4EI),s‘it  1  ier'  P.''nn'  'ip'tslKjorLelpsic,  govt,  department  Saxony  kingdom,  Ger. 
T  J  ,  ,7- pop ‘  — lt8  *  a  rafg-  *  cml.  city,  pop.  590  ;  university;  battles  1631  &  1813. 

Leirla  (la-re'a)  dist.  Estremadnra  prov.  Portugal,  1,317  □  pop.  263.  —  its  * 

Letsnlg  (lie  »Ik)  mfg.  town,  Saxony  kingdom,  Germany,  on  Mulde  river,  pop.  8. 
Leitchfield  ( ltch'feld)  town,  X  of  Grayson  co.  Kentucky,  pop.  1. 

Leith  letli)  mfg.  &  cml.  burgh  &  spt.  Edinburghshire,  Scot,  on  Firth  of  Forth,  pop.  80. 
Leltha  (1/ta)  small  riv  trib.  of  Danube,  bet.  Austria  &  Hungary. 

LeltmeritZ  (lit'mer-Its)  town,  Bohemia,  Austria,  on  Elbe  river,  pop.  comm.  15. 
Leltomischl  (li  to-mlslF’l)  town,  Bohemia,  Austria,  pop.  8. 

co  Connaught,  Ireland,  613  □  pop.  64,  X  Carrick  on  Shannon, 
r  r  * r‘v-  Neth.;  anastomoses  with  estuaries  of  Meuse  river. 

Leland  (le'land)  town,  Washington  co.  Mississippi,  pop.  2. 

Le  Mars  (le  marz')  city,  X  of  Plymouth  co.  Iowa,  pop.  4. 

Lerabecq  (laN^k')  town,  Brabant  prov.  Belgium,  pop.  5. 

Lemberg  (JSin'bgjK)  Pol.  Lwow  (lvobf)  cml.  city,  #  of  Galicia,  Austria,  pop.  206. 
Lemery  (laGna-re')  pueblo,  Batangas  prov.  Philippine  islands,  pop.  11. 

Lemgo  (ISm'go)  mfg.  town,  Lippe  principality,  Germany,  on  Bega  river,  pop.  10. 

Lemhi  (lgm'ln)  min.  co.  Ida.  4,867  □  pop.  5,  X  Salmon. 

Lemmon  (ISm'fm)  city,  Perkins  co.  South  Dakota,  pop.  1. 

Le,I?_n°s  (ISm'nSs;  Mod.  Gr.  lyem'nos)  Itcl.  Stallmni  (sta-lem'ne)  isl.  N  iEgean  sea, 
175  □  pop.  27,  #  Kastro.  * 

Lemont  de-mont')  vil.  Cook  co.  Ill.  pop.  2. 

Lemoore  (le-mor')  city,  Kings  co.  Cal.  pop.  1. 

Lemoyne  (le-moin')  bor.  Cumberland  co.  Pennsylvania,  pop.  1. 

Lemsterland  (lgm'ster-lant1')  vil.  &  comm.  Friesland,  Netherlands,  pop.  comm.  7. 

Lena  (le'na)  mfg.  town,  Stephenson  co.  Ill.  pop.  1 .— (Russ.  pron.  lyg'na)  riv.  2,860  m.  long, 
Siberia, Baikal  mts.  to  Arctic  ocean.— (prow,  la'na)  town,  Oviedo  prov.  Spain,  p.  comm.  13. 
Lenawee  (ISn'd-we)  co.  SE  Mich.  743  □  pop.  48,  X  Adrian. 

Lendinara  (lSiPde-na'ra)  ft.  town,  Rovigo  prov.  Italy,  9  m.  W  of  Rovigo,  p.  comm.  9. 
Lengenfeld  (lgng'en-felt)  town,  Saxony  kingdom,  Germany,  pop.  7. 

Lengerich  (lgng'er-iK)  town,  Westphalia,  Prussia,  pop.  3. 

Lenkoran  (lgiPko-1  an')  town,  Baku  govt.  Transcaucasia,  Russia,  on  Caspian  sea,  pop.  12. 
Lennep  (len'Sp)  mfg.  town,  Rhine  Prov.  Prussia,  pop.  13. 

Lennox  ( Ign'wks)  co.  Ontario  prov.  Canada,  X  Napanee. 

Leno  (lg'no)  comm.  Brescia  prov.  Lombardy,  Italy,  pop.  6. 

Lenoir  (le-nor')  co.  E  N.  C.  397  □  pop.  23,  X  Kinston.  —  town,  X  of  Caldwell  co.  N.  C. 

pop.  3.  —  City.  town,  Loudon  co.  Tenn.  pop.  3. 

Lenox  (I8n'«ks)  town,  Taylor  co.  Io.  pop.  1.  —  town,  Berkshire  co.  Mass.  pop.  3  ;  sum¬ 
mer  resort ;  countryseats. 

Lens  (1'a.Ns)  town,  dept.  Pas-de-Calais,  France,  pop.  32. 

Lentate  sul  Seveso  (ISn-ta'ta  s361  sS'va-zo)  comm.  Milan  prov.  Lombardy,  Italy,  pop  6. 
Lentini  (18n-te'ne)  anc.  Leonti'ni,  tow-n,  Syracuse  prov.  Sicily,  Italy,  pop.  comm.  23. 
Leoben  (15-o'ben)  min.  town.  Styria,  Austria,  on  Mur  river,  pop.  11. 

Leobschiitz  (la'op-shiits')  mfg.  town,  Silesia  prov.  Prussia,  pop.  13. 

Leominster  (lgm'In-ster)  mfg.  town,  Worcester  co.  Mass.  pop.  18.  —  {pron.  lgm'ster  : 

lem'In-ster)  mfg.  mun.  bor.  Herefordshire,  England,  pop.  9. 

Leon  (le'Sn)  co.  N  Fla.  715  □  pop.  19,  X  Tallahassee.  —  co.  E  Tex.  1,10!  □  pop.  17,  X 
Centerville,  —  town,  X  of  Decatur  co.  Io.  pop.  2.  —  Sp.  Leon  (Sp.  la-on')  former  king¬ 
dom  N  W  Spain,  now  prove.  Leon,  Zamora,  &  Salamanca.  See  Leonese,  a.  &  n.  —  prov. 

N  W  Spain,  5,936  □  pop.  395.  —  its  #  pop.  comm.  18.  —  prov.  Ecuador,  S.  Am.  pop.  110, 

#  Latacunga.  —  town,  #  of  Leon  dept.  Nicaragua,  Cen.  Am.  pop.  63.  —  mfg.  city,  Guana¬ 
juato  state,  Mexico,  pop.  58.  —  a  former  name  of  Lake  Managua. 

Leonard  Wood  (len'drd  wood)  former  name  of  Guadalupe  co.  E  New  Mex. 

Leonessa  (la'6-nes'sa)  town,  Aquila  prov.  Italy,  on  Corno  river,  pop.  comm.  6. 

Leonforte  ila'on-for'ta)  town,  Catania  prov.  Sicily,  Italy,  pop.  comm.  20. 

Leoni  (la-o'ne)  town,  Tutuila,  Samoa  islands. 

Leonia  (le-o'nl-d)  bor.  Bergen  co.  New  Jersey,  pop.  1. 

Leonine  City  (le'6-um)  portion  of  Rome,  Italy,  W  of  Tiber  river. 

Leon.  Isla  de  (es'la  da  la-on')  isl.  10  m.  long,  2  m.  broad,  Cadiz  prov.  Spain. 

Leon  River  (le'Sn)  Tex.  flows  into  Lampasas  river. 

Leontopolis  (Je'on-top'6-Hs)  city,  anc.  Egypt,  in  Nile  delta. 

Leopoldau  (ia'o-pol-dou')  former  vil.  Lower  Austria,  now  part  of  Vienna. 

Leopold  II.  (le'o-pold)  lake,  90  m.  long,  W  Belgian  Congo. 

Leopoldina  (ia'o-pol-de'na)  town,  Minas  Geraes,  Brazil,  pop.  dist.  36. 

Leopoldshall  (ia'o-poits-hal')  mfg.  vil.  Anhalt,  near  Stassfurt,  Prussia,  pop.  7. 
Leopoldstadt  (la'6-polt-shtat')  an  E  dist.  of  Vienna,  Austria. 

Leopoldville  (le'S-pold-vIl)  station,  Belgian  Congo,  W  Africa,  at  outlet  of  Stanley  pool. 
Lepanto-Bontoc  da-pan'to-bon-tok')  prov.  N  Luzon,  Phil.  isls.  2,005  □  pop.  73 
Lepanto,  Strait  of  (ie-pSn'to)  entrance  to  Corinth  gulf,  Greece. 

Lepe  (la'pa)  coast  town,  Huelva  prov.  Spain,  pop.  comm.  7. 

Lepel  (lyS-pSl'y’l  town,  Vitebsk  govt.  Russia  in  Europe,  pop.  7. 

Lercara  Friddl  (ISr-ka'ra  fred'de)  town,  Palermo  prov.  Sicily,  Italy,  pop.  comm  11. 

Lerlcl  (la're-che)  maritime  town,  Genoa  prov.  Italy,  on  Spezia  bay,  pop.  comm.  9. 

L6rlda  (la're-tha;  146)  prov.  NE  Spain,  4,691  □  pop.  285.  —  anc.  Iler'da,  its  *  pop.  25. 
Ldrlns.  lies  de  (el  de  la'r5N')nn«.  Leri'n*In'sui.x:.  group,  Medit.  ;  todept.Var,  France. 
Lerma  (ISr'nia)  riv.  ab.  600  m.  Mexico  state  to  Pacific  ocean  near  San  Bias,  Topic;  called 
in  its  lower  course  Rio  Grande  de  Santiago  (re'o  gran'da  da  Ban'te-ii'go).  —  town, 
Mexico  state,  Mexico,  pop.  4. 

Lerna  flQr'na)  dist.  anc.  Argolis,  Greece,  near  Argos. 

Leros  (IS'rSs)  isl.  6  m.  long,  in  SE  ZEgean  sea,  19  u  pop.  4. 

Leroy  (le-roi')  city,  McLean  co.  Ill.  near  Bloomington,  p.  2.  — vil.  Genesee  co.  N.  V.  p.  4. 
Lerwick  (lSr'wIlc ;  -Ik  ;  Iflr'wlk)  burgh,  X  of  Shetland  co.  Shetland  islands,  pop.  5. 

Lesina  (18'ze-na)  anc.  Pha'rus,  isl.  (Ill  □  pop.  18)  &  town  (pop.  2)  Dalmatia,  Austria. 
Leskovac  (les'kS-vats)  town,  S  E  Servia,  25  ni.  S  of  Nish,  pop.  14. 

Leslie  (18s'lT)co.  S  E  Ky.  373  O  pop.  9,  X  Hyden.  — town,  Searcy  co.  Ark.  pop.  2.  —  vil. 
Ingham  co.  Mich.  pop.  1. 

Lesser  Slave,  lake,  cen.  Alberta,  Canada,  480  □. 

Lesslnes  (18'sen')  mfg.  town,  Hainaut  prov.  Belgium,  on  Dender  river,  pop.  comm.  11. 
Lestershire  (lSs'ter-siilr)  vil.  Broome  co.  N.  V.  4  m.  W  of  Binghamton,  pop.  4. 

Le  Sueur  (le  soor')  co.  S  Minn.  466  □  pop.  19,  X  Le  Sueur  Center.  —  city,  Le  Sueur  ca. 
Minn.  pop.  2. 

Letcher  (lBcli'er)  co.  SE  Ky.  355  □  pop.  11,  X  Wliitesburg. 

Lethbridge  (lgth'brTj)  city,  S  Alberta,  Canada,  pop.  8. 

Lett  (  IS'tye)  or  Letea  (IS'tya)  isl.  Roumania,  in  delta  of  Danube  river. 

Letichev  (lyg'tye-chSf)  town,  Podolia  govt.  Russia  in  Europe,  pop.  8. 

Let!  Islands  (let'e)  N  E  of  Timor,  East  Indies,  466  □  ;  Dutch. 

Letmathe  (let'ma-te)  mfg.  &  min.  vil.  Westphalia,  Prussia,  pop.  comm.  7. 


Lepanto.  Gulf  of.  See  Corinth, 

Gulf  of. 

Le  Portel.  See  Portel,  Le. 

Le  Pay.  See  Puy,  Le. 


Lerinae  Insulae.  See  Lerins, 

1i.es  de. 

Lesbos.  See  Myttlene. 

Les  Cayes.  See  Aux  Cayes. 


Leskovats  Var.  of  Leskovac. 
Lesser  Antilles.  See  West  In¬ 
dies. 

Letea.  See  Leti. 


ale,  senate,  care,  am,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofd ;  eve,  event,  end,  recent,  maker ;  ice,  ill ;  old,  Abey,  orb,  ddd,  s8f t,  connect ;  use,  unite,  urn,  up,  circus,  menu ; 
food,  fo“ot;  out,  oil;  chair  ;  go  ;  sing,  iqk  ;  4*en,  thin;  natyre,  vertlure  (250) ;  K  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144) ;  boN  ;  yet ;  zh  =  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §5  in  Gums. 
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Lettere  (lat-t£'ra)  town,  Naples  prov.  Campania,  Italy,  pop.  comm.  7. 

Leuctra  ( luk'trd)  auc.  vil.  Bceotia,  Greece,  near  Thebes;  battle  371  b.  c. 

Leukas  (lyef-kas')  It.  Santa  Maura  (san'ta  rnou'ra)  one  of  Ionian  isls.  Greece,  111  □ 
p.  30.  —  uorne,  Gr.  Leukas  and  other  isls.  176  □  p.  41.  —  its  %  on  Leukas  isl.  p.  6. 
Leuthen  (loi'ten)  vil.  Silesia,  Prussia,  near  Breslau  ;  battle  1757. 

Leutzsch  (loich)  town,  Saxouy  kingdom,  Germany,  pop.  comm.  12. 

Leuze  (lfiz)  mfg.  town,  Hainaut  prov.  Belgium,  on  Dender  river,  pop.  comm.  6. 

Leva  (la'vb)  Ger.  Lewenz  (la'vgnts)  town  with  magistracy,  Bars  co.  Hungary,  p.  10. 
Levallois-Perret  (le-val'wa'-pg'rS'j  N  suburb  of  Paris,  France,  pop.  comm.  69. 

Levant  (le-vant')  name  of  E  shores  of  Medit.  sea,  W  Greece  to  W  Egypt.  See  Levant,  n.  &  a. 
LevantO  (la-vau'to)  coast  town,  Genoa,  prov.  Italy,  pop.  comm.  5. 

Levanzo  (lS'vant-so)  isl.  4  m.  long,  off  W  coast  of  Sicily  isl.  Italy. 

Levels  (lSv'elz)  co.  South  Island,  New  Zealand,  pop.  17. 

Leven  (le'v^n)  spt.  burgh,  Fifeshire,  Scotland,  on  Firth  of  Forth,  pop.  7. 

Leven,  Loch,  lake,  Kinross-shire,  Scotland;  ruins  of  Lochleven  Castle  on  isl.  in  it.  —  arm 
of  Loch  Linnlie,  Scotland,  between  Argyllshire  &  Inverness-shire. 

Levenshulme  (le'venz-hulm)  former  urban  dist.  Lancashire, Eng.  now  part  of  Manchester. 
Levlco  (la've-ko)  town,  Tirol,  Austria,  10  m.  E  S  E  of  Trent,  pop.  5,  comm.  7. 

Lbvis  (le'vTs  \JF.  la've')  co.  Quebec,  Canada.  —  its  chief  town,  pop.  7. 

Levuka  (la-voo'ka)  town,  Ovalau  isl.  former  #  of  Fiji  islands. 

Levy  (le'vl)  co.  cen.  Fla.  1,143  □  pop.  10,  X  Bronson. 

Lewes  (lu'is)  spt.  town,  Sussex  co.  Del.  on  Delaware  bay,  pop.  2.  —  mun.  bor.  X  of  Sussex 
co.  England,  on  Ouse  riv.  pop.  11. 

Lewis  (lu'is)  co.  N  E  Ky.  491  □  pop.  17,  X  Vanceburg.  —  co.  N  E  Mo.  504  □  pop.  16,  X 
Monticello.  —  co.  N  cen.  N.  Y.  1,270  □  pop.  25,  X  Lowville  —  co.  cen.  Tenn.  286  □  pop. 
6,  X  Hohenwald.  — co.  S  W  Wash.  2,369  □  pop.  32,  X  Chehalis.  — co.  N  cen.  W.  Va. 
393  □  pop.  18,  X  Weston.  —  (pro7i.  lu'is  or  luz)  isl.  60  m.  long,  30  m.  broad,  Outer  Heb¬ 
rides,  off  W  coast  Scotland,  chief  town  Stornoway. 

Lewis  and  Clark  (klark)  co.  W  cen.  Mont.  3,465  □  pop.  22,  X  Heleua. 

Lewisburg  (lu'is-btirg)  bor.  X  of  Union  co.  Pa.  pop.  3  ;  Bucknell  univ.  —  town,  X  of  Mar¬ 
shall  co.  Tenn.  pop.  2. 

Lewisham  (lu'Tsh-am;  lu'Ts-atn)  met.  bor.  part  of  London,  England,  pop.  161. 
Lewiston  (lu'is-t&n)  city,  X  of  Nez  Perce  co.  Ida.  pop.  6.  —  cml.  &  mfg.  city,  Andros¬ 
coggin  co.  Me.  pop.  26. 

Lewistown  (-toun)  city,  X  of  Fulton  co.  Ill.  pop.  2.  —  city,  X  of  Fergus  co.  Mont.  pop.  3. 

—  bor.  X  of  Mifflin  co.  Pa.  on  Juniata  riv.  pop.  8. 

Lexington  (lek'sing-t&n)  co.  cen.  S.  C.  833  □  pop.  32,  X  Lexington,  —  city,  McLean  co. 
Ill.  pop.  1.  —  mfg.  city,  X  of  Fayette  co.  Ky.  pop.  35 ;  Univ.  of  Ky.  —  town,  Middlesex 
co.  Mass.  pop.  5;  battle  1775.  —  city,  X  of  Holmes  co.  Miss.  pop.  2.  —  city,  X  of  Lafayette 
co.  Mo.  pop.  5.  —  city,  X  of  Dawson  co.  Nebr.  pop.  2.  —  town,  X  of  Davidson  co.  N.  C. 
pop.  4.  —  town,  X  of  Henderson  co.  Tenn.  pop.  1.  —  town,  X  of  Rockbridge  co.  Ya.  pop.  3  ; 
Washington  &  Lee  univ. 

Leyland  (la'land)  town,  Lancashire,  England,  pop.  8. 

Leyte  (la'ta)  isl.  Phil.  isls.  (2,722  □  pop.  358)  &  prov.  (3,008  □  pop.  389),  #  Tacloban. 
Leyton  (la't&n)  urban  dist.  Essex  co.  England,  5  m.  N  E  of  London,  pop.  125. 

Lezajsk  (le'zhlsk)  comm.  Galicia,  Austria,  pop.  5. 

Ldzlgnan  (la'ze'nyaNO  town,  dept.  Aude,  France,  pop.  6,  comm.  7. 

Lhasa  or  Lassa  (las'a)  Buddhist  sacred  city,  #  of  Tibet,  pop.  25.  See  Holy  City. 
Llangchowfu  (le-ang'cho'foo')  city,  N  part  of  Kansu  prov.  China,  pop.  200. 

Liao  (le-ou')  riv.  Manchuria,  to  Gulf  of  Liaotung  at  Yingkow. 

Liaotung  (-toong')  i.  e.  “  East  of  the  Liao,”  pen.  S  Manchuria. 

Liaotung,  Gulf  of,  inlet  forming  N  part  of  the  Poh-liai,  W  of  Liaotung  pen. 

Llaoyang  (-yang')  treaty  mart,  Shengking  prov.  Manchuria,  pop.  67  ;  battle  1904. 

Liard  (le-ar';  -ard')  riv.  600  m.  long,N  E  B.  C.  &  Northwest  Ters.;  trib. of  Mackenzie  river. 
Libano  (le'ba-no)  mun.  dist.  Libano  prov.  Tolima  dept.  Colombia,  pop.  16. 

Llbau  (le'bou)  Russ.  Llbava  (lye-ba'va)  town,  Kurland  govt.  Russia,  on  Baltic,  pop.  84. 
Liberal  (lib'er-51)  city,  X  of  Seward  co.  Kansas,  pop.  2. 

Liberia  (li-be'ri-d)  negro  republic,  W  Africa,  bet.  Sierra  Leone  &  the  Ivory  Coast. 
41,000  □  pop.  1,500,  #  Monrovia.  —  {pron.  le-ba're-a;  133)  town,  #  of  Guanacaste  prov. 
N  W  Costa  Rica,  pop.  3. 

Llbertad  (le'bSr-tath'  ;  133,  146)  dept.  N  W  Peru,  S.  Am.  10,209  Dpop.  251,  #  Trujillo. 
Liberty  <lib'er-ti)  co.  N  Fla.  823  □  pop.  5,  X  Bristol.  —  co.  SE  Ga.  936  □  pop.  13,  X 
Hinesville.  —  co.  E  Tex.  1,160  Dipop.  11,  X  Liberty,  —town,  X  of  Union  co.  Ind.  pop.  1. 

—  city,  X  of  Clay  co.  Mo.  p.  3.  —  vil.  Sullivan  co.  N.  Y.  p.  2.  —  town,  Pickens  co.  S.  C.  p.l . 
Liberty.  Mount,  peak,  Grafton  co.  N.  H.  4,472  ft.  high. 

Liberty  Pass,  in  Gallatin  co.  Montana,  alt.  9,162  ft. 

Llbertyville  (-vil)  vil.  Lake  co.  Ill.  pop.  2. 

Libourne  (le'boorn')  town  &  port,  dept.  Gironde,  France,  on  Dordogne  riv.  p.  15,  comm.  20. 
Libres  (le'bras)  town,  Puebla  state,  Mexico,  pop.  7. 

Libreville  (le'br’-vel')  town,  #  of  Gabun  col.  Fr.  Equatorial  Africa,  on  Gabun  estuary,  p.  4. 
Llburnia  (ll-bfir'ni-a)  dist.  anc.  Illyria  ;  in  modern  Croatia.  See  Liburnian,  a. 

Libya  (lib'T-d)  name  given  to  Africa  by  the  ancient  Greeks.  See  Libyan,  a.  &  n.  —  or 
Libia-  See  Tripoli. 

Libyan  Desert  (lib'T-dn)  part  of  the  Sahara,  Africa,  W  of  Egypt. 

Licata  (le-ka'ta)  anc.  Phin'tias,  spt.  Girgenti  prov.  Sicily,  Italy,  pop.  comm.  25. 
Lichfield  (lich'feld)  mfg.  city  &  bor.  Staff ordshire,  Eng.  pop.  9;  cathedral. 

Lichtenberg  (liK'ten-berK)  officially  Berlin-Lichtenberg,  town,  Brandenburg  prov. 

Prussia,  E  suburb  of  Berlin,  pop.  81. 

Lichtenstein  (liK'ten-shtln')  town,  Saxony  kingdom,  Germany,  pop.  7. 

Lichtervelde  (liK/ter-vePde)  town,  West  Flanders  prov.  Belgium,  pop.  7. 

Licking  (lTk'Tng)  co.  cen.  O.  669  □  pop.  56,  X  Newark. 

Licking  River,  Ky.  flows  into  Ohio  river.  —  Ohio,  flows  into  Muskingum  river. 

Llcodia  Eubea  (le-ko'dya  a'56-be'a)  town,  Catania  prov.  Sicily,  Italy,  pop.  comm.  8. 
Licosa,  Cape  (le-ko'sa)  promontory,  Italy,  S  side  of  entrance  to  Salerno  gulf. 
Llddesdale  (lidz'dal)  dist.  Roxburghshire,  Scotland. 

Lidgerwood  ( lij'er-wood)  city,  Richland  co.  North  Dakota,  pop.  1. 

Lidkoping  (led'chft'ping)  town,  Skaraborg  prov.  Sweden,  on  Lake  Vaner,  pop.  7. 

Llebau  (le'bou)  town,  Silesia  prov.  Prussia,  34  m.  S  S  W  of  Liegnitz,  pop.  5. 

Lleben  (le'ben)  former  town,  Bohemia,  Austria,  now  a  district  of  Prague. 

Liebenstein  (le'ben-slitln)  or  Bad-Liebenstein  (bat'-),  watering  place,  Saxe-Meiningen, 
Germany,  pop.  2. 

Liechtenstein  (liK'ten-shtln)  principality,  bet.  Austria  &  Switz.  62 □  pop.  10,  #  Vaduz. 
L16ge  (le-ezli')  prov.  Belgium,  1,118  □  pop.  888. — its  #  pop.  175. 

Liegnitz  (leg'nits)  govt.  dist.  Silesia  prov.  Prus.  5,256  □  pop.  1,177.  —  its  #  pop.  67. 
Llenkong  (lT-Sn'kSng')  spt.  Fukien  prov.  China,  pop.  250. 

Lienz  (le-ents')  comm.  Tirol,  Austria,  pop.  6. 

Lierre  (le-£r')  mfg.  town,  Antwerp  prov.  Belgium,  pop.  comm.  26. 

Liesing  (le'zTng)  town,  Lower  Austria,  5  m.  SS  W  of  Vienna,  pop.  comm.  9. 

Llestal  (les'tal)  town,  %  of  Baselland  demicanton,  Switzerland,  pop.  comm.  6. 

Libvin  (le-a'vaN')  town  &  comm.  dept.  Pas-de-Calais,  France,  pop.  26. 

Llffey  (lif'T)  riv.  50  m.  long,  Leinster  prov.  Ireland,  flows  into  Dublin  bay. 

Lifford  (lif'erd)  town,  X  of  Donegal  co.  Ireland;  a  suburb  of  Strabane. 

Lifu  (le-foo')  chief  isl.  of  Loyalty  isls.  Pacific  ocean,  644  □  about  40  m.  long ;  French. 
Light  (lit)  co.  South  Australia,  Australia,  pop.  16. 

Ligny  (len'ye')  vil.  Namur  prov.  Belgium,  pop.  comm.  2;  battle  1815. 

Llgny— en-Barrois  (-aN'-ba/rwa')  mfg.  town,  dept.  Meuse,  France,  pop.  5,  comm.  6. 
Ligonier  (lig'o-ner')  city,  Noble  co.  Ind.  pop.  2.  —  bor.  Westmoreland  co.  Pa.  pop.  2. 
Liguasan  (lT-gwa'san)  lake,  Cottabato  dist.  Mindanao,  Philippine  islands. 

Liguria  (lT-gu'rT-d)  a  compartimento,  Italy,  2,038  □  pop.  1,197,  #  Genoa;  provs.  Genoa 
&  Porto  Maurizio.  See  Ligurian,  a.  &n. 

Llhue  (le  -hoo'a)  dist.  E  Kauai  isl.  Hawaii  territory,  pop.  5. 

Lika^KT^ava  (le'ka  kgr'ba-va)  Hung.  Lika  Korbava  (kor'b5-v5)  county,  Croatia,  Hun¬ 
gary,  2, 398  □  pop.  205,  X  Goepic. 

Lilas,  LOS  (la  le'la')  town,  dept.  Seine,  France,  pop.  11,  comm.  12. 

Lille  (lei)  form.  Lisle  (111 ;  F.  lei)  ft.  &  mfg.  city,  ^  of  dept.  Nord,  France,  pop.  218. 
Llllebonne  (lel'bon')  mfg.  town,  dept.  Seine-Inf£rieure,  France,  pop.  5,  comm.  6. 

Leucadia.  See  Ducato,  Cape. 

Leuko9ia.  See  Nikosia. 

Leutschau.  See  LOcse. 

Levadia.  See  Livadia. 


Lillers  de'lar')  town,  dept.  Pas-de-Calais,  France,  pop.  6,  comm.  8. 

Lillie,  Mount  (lll'I)  mt.  N  Colorado,  11,433  ft.  high. 

Lilly  (lTl'T)  bor.  Cambria  co.  Pa.  12  m.  S  W  of  Altoona,  pop.  2. 

Liloan  (le-lo'iiu)  pueblo,  Cebu,  Philippine  islands,  pop.  10. 

Lilyfontein  UTl'I-fon-tan')  vil.  N  W  Cape  prov.  U.  of  S.  Africa. 

Lim  (11m),  or  Lym  (liim),  Fiord,  sea  inlet,  Denmark  ;  Kattegat  to  North  6ea. 

Lima  (li'rnd)  city,  X  of  Allen  co.  O.  pop.  31.  —  ( pron .  le'ma)  dept.  Peru,  S.  Am.  13,314  D 
pop.  298.  —  its  #  and  #  of  Peru,  a  cml.  &  mfg.  city,  pop.  141. 

Limache  (Ie-ma'cha)  city,  Valparaiso  prov.  Chile,  S.  America,  pop.  4. 

Limasol  (le/ina-sol')  spt.  S  coast  of  Cyprus  isl.  Mediterranean  sea,  pop.  10. 

Limay  (le-mP)  riv.  bet.  Neuqu^n  &  Rio  Negro  ters.  Argentina,  trib.  of  Rio  Negro. 
Limbach  (liin'baK)  mfg.  town,  Saxony  kingdom,  Germany,  pop.  17. 

Limbancauayan  (lem'ban-ka-wa'yan)  isl.  W  of  Samar,  Philippine  islands,  8  □. 
Limbiate'(lem-bya'ta)  comm.  Milan  prov.  Lombardy,  Italy,  pop.  6. 

Limburg  ( Flem .  <&  Du.  lim'bfirK  ;  172;  Angl.  -btirg)  min.  &  mfg.  prov.  Belgium,  931  Q 
pop.  276,  #  Hasselt.  —  min.  mfg.  &  past.  prov.  Netherlands,  851  □  pop.  332,  #  Maast¬ 
richt.  —  (Ger.  pron.  ltm'boorK)  town,  Hesse-Nassau  prov.  Prussia,  pop.  11. 

Llmehouse  (lim'hous')  par.  Stepney  bor.  Loudon,  England,  on  Thames  river,  pop.  31. 
Limerick  (lTm'er-Tk)  past.  &  agr.  co.  Munster  prov.  Ireland,  1,064  □  pop.  143.  —  its  X 
a  mfg.  city,  pop.  38.  See  City  of  the  Violated  Treaty,  Limerick,  n. 

Limestone  (llin'ston')  co.  N  Ala.  596  □  pop.  27,  X  Athens.  —  co.  NE  ccn.  Tex.  974  □ 
pop.  35,  X  Groesbeck.  —  town,  Aroostook  co.  Me.  pop.  1. 

Llmoeiro  (le-mwg'e-rdo)  town,  Pernambuco  state,  Brazil. 

Limoges  (le'mozh')  anc.  Augustori'tum,  later  Lemovi'ces,  mfg.  &  cml.  city,  #  of  dept. 

Haute-Vienne,  France,  pop.  92;  chief  seat  of  porcelain  industry  in  France. 

Limon  (le-mon')  prov.  Costa  Rica,  Cen.  Am.  pop.  18.  —  spt.  its  #  E  coast,  pop.  6. 

!  Limonar  (le'mo-nar')  city,  Matanzas  prov.  Cuba,  pop.  2. 

Limousin  ( le'moo'zSN')  old  prov.  cen.  France;  now  in  depts.  Correze  &  Haute-Vienne. 
Limoux  (le'moo')  mfg.  town,  dept.  Aude,  France,  on  Aude  river,  pop.  5,  comm.  7. 
Limpopo,  or  Crocodile,  River  (llm-po'po)  riv.  ab.  1,000  m.  long,  Witwatersrand,  to  In¬ 
dian  ocean  in  S  Pg.  E.  Africa  ;  forms  N  boundary  of  the  Transvaal. 

Linapacan  (le'na-pa'kan)  isl.  N  of  Palawan,  Philippine  islands,  51  □. 

Linares  (le-na'ras)  min.  town,  Jaen  prov.  Spain,  pop.  comm.  37.  —  prov.  Chile,  S.  Am. 

3,875  □  pop.  112.  —  its  #  pop.  9.  —  city,  Nuevo  Leon,  Mexico,  pop.  7. 

Lincoln  (llq'kwn)  co.  SE  Ark.  571  □  pop.  15,  X  X  Star  City  &  Varner  — co.  E  Col.  2,570  □ 
pop.  6,  X  Hugo.  —  co.  N  E  Ga.  291  □  pop.  9,  X  Lincolnton.  —  co.  S  Ida.  3,283  □  pop.  13, 
X  Shoshone.  —  co.  N  cen.  Kan.  721  □  pop.  10,  X  Lincoln.  —  co.  E  cen.  Ky.  338  □  pop. 
18,  X  Stanford.  —  par.  N  La.  472  □  pop.  18,  X  Ruston.  —  co.  S  Me.  457  □  pop.  18,  X  Wis- 
casset.  —  co.  S  W  Minn.  535  □  pop.  10,  X  Lake  Benton.  —  co.  S  W  Miss.  578  □  pop.  29, 
X  Brookhaven.  —  co.  E  Mo.  607  □  pop.  17,  X  Troy.  —  co.  N  W  Mont.  3,530  □  pop.  4,  X 
Libby.  —  co.  S  W  cen.  Nebr.  2,536  □  pop.  16,  X  North  Platte.  —  co.  S  E  Nev.  10,511  □ 
pop.  3,  X  Pioche.  —  co.  S  N.  Mex.  4,779  □  pop.  S.  —  its  X.  — co.  W  N.  C.  299  □  pop.  17, 
X  Lincolnton.  —  co.  cen.  Okla.959  □  pop.  35,  X  Chandler.  —  co.  W  Ore.  1,008  □  pop.  6, 
X  Toledo.  —  co.  E  S.  Dak.  574  □  pop.  13,  X  Canton.  —  co.  S  Tenn.  587  □  pop.  26,  X 
Fayetteville.  —  co.  E  Wash.  2,302  □  pop.  18,  X  Davenport.  —  co.  S  W  W.  Va.  418  □ 
pop.  20,  X  Hamlin.  —  co.  N  Wis.  902  □  pop.  19,  X  Merrill.  —  city,  Placer  co.  Cal.  pop. 
1.  —  city,  X  of  Logan  co.  Ill.  pop.  11.  —  city,  X  of  Lincoln  co.  Kan.  pop.  ?.  —  vil.  Pe¬ 
nobscot  co  Me.  pop.  2.  —  town,  Middlesex  co.  Mass.  pop.  1.  —  city,  #  of  Nebr.  and  X 
of  Lancaster  co.  pop.  44 ;  seat  of  Univ.  of  Nebraska.  —  town,  Grafton  co.  N  .  H.  pop.  1. 

—  town,  Providence  co.  R.  I.  pop.  10. — town,  Addison  co.  Vt.  pop.  1.  —  See  Lincoln¬ 
shire  (Gaz.).  —  anc.  Lin'dum,  mfg.  city  &  county  bor.  X  of  Lincolnshire,  Eng.  pop.  57  ; 
fine  cathedral.  See  Lincoln  green.  —  co.  Ontario  prov.  Canada,  #  St.  Catharines.  —  co. 
New  South  Wales,  Australia,  pop.  10. 

Lincoln,  Mount,  Park  range,  Rocky  mts.  Col.  14,297  ft.  high. 

Lincolnshire  (-sher)  or  Lincoln,  maritime  co.  E  England,  2,665  □  pop.  564,  X  Lincoln. 
Lincolnton  (lTi)'k5n-tftn)  town,  X  of  Lincoln  co.  N.  C.  pop.  2. 

LincolnviUe  (-Vil)  town,  Waldo  co.  Me.  on  Penobscot  bay,  pop.  1. 

Lindau  (lTn'dou)  town,  Bavaria,  Germany,  on  isl.  in  Lake  of  Constance,  pop.  6. 

Linden  (lTn'den)  tn.  Hanover  prov.  Prussia,  p.  73.— vil.  Westphalia,  Prussia,  p.  comm.  12. 
Lindesay,  Mount  (lTn'zT)  mt.  on  frontier  of  N.  S.  W.  &  Queensland,  Australia,  4,064  ft. 
Lindesnas  (lTn'?s-nSs)  or  The  Naze  (naz)  cape,  S  end  Norway,  on  North  sea. 

Lindi  (lin'de)  spt.  German  E.  Africa,  pop.  4. 

Lindlar  (lTnt'lar)  min.  &  mfg.  vil.  Rhine  Prov.  Prussia,  pop.  comm.  7. 

Lindsay  (lTn'za)  town,  Tulare  co.  Cal.  pop.  2.  —  city,  Garvin  co.  Okla.  pop.  1.  —  town, 
X  of  Victoria  co.  Ontario  prov.  Canada,  pop.  7. 

Lindsborg  (linz'borg)  city,  McPherson  co.  Kan.  on  Smoky  Hill  river,  pop.  2. 

Lindsey,  Parts  Of  (lTn'zi),  administrative  co.  England,  part  of  ancient  co.  of  Lincoln¬ 
shire,  with  associated  co.  bors.  1,516  □  pop.  370. 

Linea,  La  (la  le'na-a)  town,  Cadiz  prov.  Spain,  on  Gibraltar  frontier,  pop.  comm.  33. 
Linevllle  (lln'vTl)  town,  Clay  co.  Alabama,  pop.  1. 

Linga  (lTn-ga')  spt.  &  cml.  town,  Laristan,  Persia,  on  Persian  gulf,  pop.  8. 

Lingayen  (lTn'ga-yan')  spt.  pueblo,  #  of  Pangasinan  prov.  Luzon,  Philippine  islands,  od 
Lingayen  gulf,  pop.  22.  —  gulf,  N  W  Luzon,  Philippine  islands. 

Lingen  (lTng'cn)  town,  Hanover  prov.  Prussia,  pop.  8. 

Lingga  (lTng'ga')  isl.  40  in.  long,  Eof  Sumatra,  Riouw  outpost  prov.  Du.  E.  Indies,  319Q 
Linguaglossa  (leq'gwa-glOs'sa)  town,  Catania  prov.  Sicily,  Italy,  pop.  comm.  13. 
Linkoping  (len'chO'pTng)  town,  #  of  Ostergbtland  prov.  S  Sweden,  pop.  22. 

Linlithgow  (lTn-ITth'go)  mfg.  burgh,  X  of  Linlithgowshire,  Scotland,  pop.  4.  —  See 
Linlithgowshire  {Gaz.). 

Linlithgowshire  (-sher/or  Linlithgow  or  West  Lothian  (lo'thT-an  ;  lo'thT-an)  agr.  & 

min.  co.  Scotland,  120  □  pop.  79,  X  Linlithgow. 

Linn  (lYn)  agr.  &  past.  co.  E  Io.  709  □  pop.  61,  X  Marion.  —  agr.  &  past.  co.  E  Kan. 
613  □  pop.  15,  X  Mound  City.  —  agr.  &  past.  co.  N  Mo.  626  □  pop.  25,  X  Linneus.  — 
agr.  co.  W  Ore.  2,243  □  pop.  23,  X  Albany. 

Linnhe.  Loch  (lin'e)  sea  inlet,  20  m.  long,  W  coast  of  Scotland. 

Linosa  (le-no'sa)  anc.  A£gu'sa,  It.  isl.  2  □  Mediterranean  sea,  85  m.  W  of  Malta  island. 
Linsugur  (lTn'sdo-gur')  dist.  S  Hyderabad,  India,  4,907  □  pop.  620. 

Linthwaite  (lYn'thwat)  town,  Yorkshire,  England,  4  m.  S  W  of  Huddersfield,  pop.  9. 
Linton  (lin'tun)  city,  Greene  co.  Indiana,  pop.  6. 

Lintsingchow  (lin'tsing'cho')  city,  Shantung  prov.  China,  on  the  Grand  canal,  pop.  48. 
Linz  (lints)  anc.  Len'tia,  cml.  &  mfg.  city,  #  of  Upper  Austria,  on  Danube  river,  pop.  68. 

—  town,  Rhine  Prov.  Prussia,  on  Rhine  riv.  pop.  4. 

Lion,  Gulf  of  the,  anc.  Si'nus  Gal'licus,  bay  of  Mediterranean  sea,  on  S  W  coast  of 
France,  from  pen.  of  Giens,  near  Hyeres.  to  Cape  Creus,  N  E  Spain. 

Lipa  (lc-pa')  town,  Batangas  prov.  Luzon,  Philippine  islands,  pop.  4. 

Lipari  (lip'd-re ;  le'pa-re)  anc.  Lip'ara,  isl.  13  □  Medit.  sea,  N  of  Sicily,  in  Messina  prov. 

its  #  and  #  of  Lipari  group,  on  E  coast  of  Lipari  island,  pop.  comm.  16. 

Lipari  Islands,  Ital.  Isole  Eolie  (e'zo-la  a-6'lya)  anc.  Mo'IjIm  In'suljs,  volcanic  group, 
Mediterranean  sea,  Messina  prov.  Italy. 

Lipetsk  (lye'pStsk)  mfg.  town,  Tambov  govt.  Russia  in  Europe,  pop.  15;  mineral  baths. 
Lipine  (le'pe-ne)  min.  &  mfg.  vil.  Silesia,  Prussia,  pop.  comm.  18. 

Lipnik  (lTp'nlk  ;  Pol.  lylp'nylk)  town,  Galicia,  Austria,  pop.  10,  comm.  11. 

Lipno  (lylp'no)  town,  Plotsk  prov.  Poland,  Russia  in  Europe,  pop.  6. 

LipovetS  (lylp'o-vySts)  town,  Kiev  govt.  Russia,  102  m.  S  W  of  Kiev,  pop.  8. 

Lippa  (Hp'p5)  town,  Temes  co.  Hungary,  on  Maros  river,  pop.  comm.  8. 

Lippe  (llp'e)  riv.  115  m.  long,  Germany,  flows  into  Rhine  riv.  —  agr.  principality,  state 
of  N  W  Germany,  469  □  pop.  151,  #  Detmold. 

Lippstadt  (lip'shtat)  town,  Westphalia  prov.  Prussia,  on  Lippe  river,  pop.  16. 

Lipscomb  (lTps'kwm)  co.  N  W  Tex.  888  □  pop.  3,  X  Lipscomb. 

Lipto  (lip'to)  Ger.  Liptau(-tou)  co.  Hung.,  867  □  p.  87,  ^  Liptoszentmiklos  (p*  comm.  3). 
Lilia  (le're-a)  town,  Valencia  prov.  Spain,  pop.  comm.  9. 

Lisbon  (lTz'bim)  town,  Androscoggin  co.  Me.  pop.  4.  —  town,  Grafton  co.  N.  H.  pop.  2. 

—  city,  X  of  Ransom  co.  N.  Dak.  pop.  2.  —  vil.  X  of  Columbiana  co.  O.  pop.  3.  —  Port. 
Lisboa  (lezh-bo'a)  dist.  Estremadura  prov.  Portugal,  3,066  □  pop.  853.  —  anc.  Olisi'po, 
cml.  city,^#  of  Portugal  &of  Estremadura  prov.  on  Tagus,  pop.  356.  See  earthquake,  n. 

Lisburn  (Us'bftm  ;  Hz'-)  mfg.  town,  Down  &  Antrim  cos.  Ireland,  on  Lagan  river,  pop.  12. 


Levante.  See  Riviera  di  Le- 

VANTE. 

Lewenz.  See  Leva. 

Leyden.  See  Leiden. 


Leye.  See  Lys. 

Llakoura.  See  Parnassus. 
Libava.  See  Libau. 

Liberalltas  Julia.  See  Evora. 


Liberty  Island.  See  Bedloe. 

Liger.  See  Loire. 

Lilybaeum.  See  Marsala. 
Limonum.  See  Poitiers. 


Lindisfarne.  See  Holy  Island. 
Lindum.  See  Lincoln,  Eng. 
Lingones.  See  Lanores. 
Linguetta,  Cape.  See  Glossa, 


Cape. 

Lipara.  See  Lipari. 
Liptau.  See  Lipt6. 
Lisboa.  See  Lisbon,  Port 


□  means  square  miles;  #,  capital ;  X,  co.  seat;  agr.,  agricultural ;  cml.,  commercial;  mfg.,  manufacturing;  min.,  mining;  spt.,  seaport;  tp.,  township;  vil.,  village. 
Population  is  given  in  nearest  thousands :  2  =  1,500  to  2,499  ;  3  =  2,500  to  3,499,  etc. ;  less  than  1,000  not  given.  See  Abbreviations ,  p.  2379, 
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Llsburne,  Cape  (lTz'burn)  on  W  coast  of  Alaska,  in  Arctic  ocean. 

)  arf:  *0VI0M'A<™»<  town,  dept.  Calvados,  France,  p.  15,  communal  p.  1G. 
L  Islet  (leGa')  CO.  Quebec  prov.  Canada,  X  St.  Jean  Port  Joli.  1 

H®™01',®  (hz,-mor') ‘"l- G  m.  long,  Argyllshire,  Scotland,  head  of  Loch  Linnhe. 

^hanlo  IRfifi  18  'eh!  Dalmatia,  !n  Adriatic  sea,  34  m.  S  W  of  Spalato,  33  □  pop.  10  ;  naval 
8  S  W  of8Pos7n!pop.  1t!“  °“  P°P'  C°mm'  5‘  “  mf«' towu’  Po8e“  P^v  Prussia,  43  m. 
Lisse  (lts'e)  comm.  S  Holland,  Netherlands,  pop  5 
Lissone  (les-so'na)  town,  Milan  prov.  Italy,  pop.  comm.  11. 

r‘}f!h*iefnMfnf M-! l‘3'tSr  prov-  S  Norway, 3,805 □  pop. 77,  * Kristiansand. 

Llnth^n1n  7  {e  df  t°'  N  W  Conn.  925  □  pop.  70,  X  X  X  Winsted,  New  Milford,  & 
Litchfield.  town  A  bor.  a  X  of  Litchfield  co.  Conn.  pop.  town  3.  —  city,  Montgomery 
co.  Ill.  pop.  6.  —  vil.  X  of  Meeker  co.  Minn.  pop.  2.  J  IS  y 

H  ‘  tk'Srl"  lid  )pa  r  .  &  town,  Lancashire,  Eng.  near  Liverpool,  pop.  15. 

Lithgow  (lith'go)  town,  New  South  Wales,  Australia,  pop.  7,  muu  8 
Llthonia  (11-tho'nwi)  town,  Dekalb  co.  Ga.  17  m.  E  of  Atlanta,  pop.  1. 

Lithuania  (lith  u-li'nT-d)  former  grand  duchy,  now  divided  between  Russia  and  Prussia. 
See  Lithuanian,  n, 

Litin  (lye'tyln)  town,  Podolia  govt.  Russia  in  Europe,  pop.  10. 

LltitZ  (llt'Its)  bor.  Lancaster  co.  Pennsylvania,  pop.  2. 

Little  Arkansas  River  (ar'kau-s6)  in  Kaiisas,  flows  into  Arkansas  river 
Little  Blue  River,  ill  Nebraska,  flows  into  Big  Blue  river. 

Littleborougll  (lTt/’l-bur-o  ;  -bro)  town,  Lancashire,  Eng.  near  Rochdale,  pop.  12. 

Little  Chute  (shoot)  vil.  Outagamie  co.  Wisconsin,  pop.  1. 

Little  Compton  (kSmp'tSn)  town,  Newport  co.  Rhode  Island,  pop  1 
Little  Egg,  inlet  bet.  Long  Beach  isl.  &  mainland,  S  E  coast,  New  Jersey. 

Little  Falls,  city,  X  of  Morrison  co.  Minn.  pop.  6.  —  city,  Herkimer  co.  N.  Y.  pop.  12. 
Little  Ferry,  bor.  Bergen  co.  N.  J.  on  Hackensack  river,  pop.  3. 

Littlehampton  (-Mmp'tfin  ;  -h5m'ti*n)  urban  diet.  West  Sussex,  Eng.  on  S  coast,  pop.  8. 
Little  Hulton  (hul't’n)  urban  diet.  Lancashire,  England,  pop.  8. 

Little  Kanawha  River  (ka-no'wd)  riv.  W.  Va.  ab.  150  m.  long,  flows  into  Ohio  river 
Little  Lever  (le'ver)  urban  dist.  Lancashire,  England,  pop.  5. 

Little  Miami  River  (mi-Sni'T)  riv.  ab.  140  m.  long,  Clark  co.  O.  flows  into  Ohio  river. 
Little  Missouri  River,  ab.  150  m.  long,  Ark.  flows  into  Ouachita  riv.  —  ab.  450  m.  long, 
Wyo.  to  Missouri  riv.  in  N.  Dak. 

Little  Red  River,  Ark.  flows  into  White  river. 

Little  River,  N.  C.  to  Neuse  riv.  —  co.  S  W  Ark.  546  □  pop.  14,  X  Ashdown. 

Little  Rock,  city,  #  of  Ark.  and  X  of  Pulaski  county,  pop.  46. 

Little  Russia,  div.  S  W  Russia,  usually  made  to  include  the  govts,  of  Kharkov,  Kiev, 
Poltava,  and  Chernigov,  but  some  of  the  neighboring  govts,  are  often  included. 

Little  Sioux  River  (soo)  ab.  300  m.  long,  N  Io.  flows  into  Missouri  river. 

Llttlestown  (lit',lz-toun/)  bor.  Adams  co.  Pa.  10  in.  S  E  of  Gettysburg,  pop.  1. 

Little  Tennessee  River,  ab.  150  m.  long,  W  N.  C.  to  Tenn.  riv.  Tennessee. 

Littleton  (IT  t'd-tun)  town,  Xof  Arapahoe  co.  Col.  pop.  1.  — town,  Aroostook  co.  Me.  pop.  1. 

—  town,  Middlesex  co.  Maas.  pop.  1.  —  town,  Grafton  co.  N.  H.  pop.  4.  —  towu,  Halifax 
&  Warren  cos.  N.  C.  pop.  1. 

Little  Traverse  Bay  (trjv'ers)  inlet  of  Lake  Michigan,  Emmet  co.  Michigan. 

Little  Valley.  vil.  X  of  Cattaraugus  co.  N.  Y.  pop.  1. 

Little  Wabash  River  (wS'bSsh)  ab.  180  m.  long.  Ill.  flows  into  Wabash  river. 

Llvadla  (lTVd-de'd ;  mod.  Gr.  lye'va-the'a)  or  Levadla  (lSv'd-)  anc.  Lrbade'a,  town, 
Boeotia  nome,  Greece,  pom  7. 

Live  Oak,  co.  S  Tex.  1,116  □  pop.  3,  X  Oakville,  —  town,  X  of  Suwannee  co.  Fla.  pop.  3. 
Livermore  (llv'er-mor)  town,  Alameda  co.  Cal.  pop.  2.  —  town,  McLean  co.  Ky.  pop.  1. 

—  town,  Androscoggin  co.  Me.  pop.  1. 

Liverpool  (llv'er-pool)  vil.  Onondaga  co.  N.  Y.  pop.  1.  —  cml.  apt.  &  mfg.city  &  county  bor. 
Lancashire,  England,  on  E  shore  Mersey  estuary,  pop.  747.  —  mt.  range,  New  South 
Wales,  Australia  ;  highest,  Oxley  peak,  4,500  ft. 

Liverpool  Plains,  elevated  pastoral  region,  New  South  Wales,  Australia,  19,140  □. 
Liversedge  (ltv'Sr-sBj)  mfg.  town.  West  Riding,  Yorkshire,  England,  pop.  15. 
Livingston  ( lTv'Tng-stuu)  co.  N  E  cen.  Ill.  1, 043 □  pop.  40,  X  Pontiac.  —  co.  W  Ky.  392 □ 
pop.  11,  X  Smithland.  —  par.  SE  La.  G62  □  pop.  11,  X  Springville.  —  co.  S  E  Mich. 
568  □  pop.  18,  X  Howell.  —  co.  N  Mo.  531  □  pop.  19,  X  Chilllcotlie.  —  co.  W  N.  Y.  631  □ 
pop.  38,  X  Geneseo.  —  vil.  Madison  co.  Ill.  pop.  1.  —  city,  X  of  Park  co.  Mont.  pop.  5. 

—  town,  X  of  Overton  co.  Tenn.  pop.  1. 

Livingstone  (lTv'Thg-stSn)  co.  Queensland,  Australia,  pop.  26. 

Llvno  (llv'no)  town,  Bosnia,  Austria-Hungary,  pop.  5. 

Llvny  (lyev'nT)  town,  Orel  govt.  Russia  in  Europe,  on  Sosna  river,  pop.  21. 

Livonia  (li-vo'nT-d)  govt.  W  Russia,  17,574  □  pop.  1,467,  #  Riga.  See  Livonian,  a.  &  n. 
Livorno  Piemonte  (le-v&r'no  pya-mon'ta)  town,  Novara  prov.  Italy,  pop.  comm.  5. 
Llvry  (le'vre')  town  &  comm.  dept.  Seine-et-Oise,  sub.  of  Paris,  pop.  9. 

T.lviirl  (llk-soo're)  spt.  town,  Cephalonia  isl.  Ionian  islands,  pop.  5. 

Lizard  Head,  headland,  Cornwall  co.  England  ;  extreme  S  point  of  Great  Britain. 
Duane  (yiia'ne)  riv.  Sweden,  200  m.  long,  to  Bothnia  gulf,  S  of  Soderhamn. 

Llandafl  U5n-d5f' ;  193)  par.  Glamorganshire,  Wales,  suburb  of  Cardiff,  pop.  9;  cathedral. 
Llandudno  (lSn-diid'no ;  193)  spt.  town,  Carnarvonshire,  Wales,  pop.  10 ;  watering  place. 
Llanelly  (la-neth'lt ;  193)  cml.  mfg.  &  spt,  town,  Carmarthenshire,  Wales,  pop.  32. 
Llanes  (lya'nas)  spt.  town,  Oviedo  prov.  Spain,  pop.  comm.  22. 

Llangollen  (15n-g5th'l«n ;  193)  town,  Denbighshire,  Wales,  pop.  3. 

Llano  (la'no ;  lyS'no;  195)  past.  co.  cen.  Tex.  971  □  pop.  7.  —  its  X  pop.  2. 

Llano  Estacado  (Ss'ta-ka'do)  or  staked  Plain,  plateau,  N  W  Tex.  &  S  E  N.  Mexico. 
Llano  River,  in  Texas,  flows  E  to  Colorado  river  on  E  boundary  of  Llano  co. 

Llanos,  Los  (los  lya'nos)  town,  Palma  isl.  Canary  isls.  pop.  comm.  7. 

Llanquihue  (lyan-ke'w5 ;  195)  lake,  240  □  Llanquihue  prov.  Chile,  41°  S  ;  outlet  to 
Pacific  oc.  —  prov.  Chile,  S.  Am.  38,575  □  pop.  113,  #  Puerto  Montt. 

Llantarnam  (lXn-tar'nam  ;  195)  urban  dist.  Monmouthshire,  England,  pop.  7. 

Llerena  (lya-ra'na ;  195)  town,  Badajoz  prov.  Spain,  pop.  comm.  7. 

Llummayor  (lyoom'ma-yor')  town,  Majorca  isl.  Baleares,  Medit.  sea,  pop.  comm.  10. 
Loa  (lora)  riv.  Antofagasta  prov.  N  Chile,  S.  Am.  to  Pacific  ocean. 

Loanda  (14-an'da)  prov.  Portuguese  colony  of  Angola,  W  Africa.  —  or  Sao  Paulo  de  Lo- 
anda  (soun'  pou'lo  da)  cml.  city,  its  #  A'  #  of  Angola,  pop.  20. 

Loango  (lS-5q'g5)  spt.  S  Gabun  col.  French  Equatorial  Africa. 

Loangwa  (lo-iin'gwa)  riv.  Rhodesia,  Africa,  to  Zambezi  river. 

L'dbau  (Ifl'bou)  town,  Saxony  kingdom,  12  m.  E  S  E  of  Bautzen,  pop.  11.  —  town,  West 
Prussia  prov.  Prussia,  38  m.  E  S  E  of  Marienwerder,  pop.  5. 

Lobberlch  (ISb'er-lK)  vil.  Rhine  Prov.  Prussia,  pop.  comm.  8. 

Lob  Nor  i  lob  nor')  or  Lop  Nor  (lop)  a  former  lake  (nor),  now  a  dry  lake  bed  or  marsh, 
S  E  Sinkiang,  crossed  by  90°  E,  40°  N.  —  series  of  lakes  S  W  of  this  lake  bed,  forming 

the  sink  of  the  Tarim  river.  „  _  . 

Tntina  Point  Ho'bos)  S  side  of  Golden  Gate,  San  Francisco,  California. 

LobOS  Islands  (lo'bSs;  133)  two  Pacific  groups  of  guano  isls.  6°-7°  S,  81  W;  Peruvian. 
Lobosltz  (lo'bo-zlts)  town,  Bohemia,  on  the  Elbe  river,  pop.  comm.  5  ;  battle  1756. 
Lobtau  (lQp'tou)  former  vil.  Saxony  kingdom,  Germany,  now  part  of  Dresden. 

Locana  (16-ka'nii)  town,  Turin  prov.  Piedmont,  It.  27  m.  NN  W  of  Turin,  p.  co 
Locarno  (lo-kar'no)  town,  Ticino  canton,  Switzerland,  pop.  comra.  6. 

Loohaber  (loK-a'ber)  mountainous  dist.  Inverness-shire,  Scotland 
Lochar  Moss  (ISa'dr  mSs')  moorland,  10  m.  long,  Dumfriesshire,  Scotland. 

Loches  (losh)  town,  dept.  Indre-et-Loire,  France,  on  Indre  river,  pop.  4,  co 
Lochgelly  (lSk-ggl'T)  burgh,  Fifeshire,  Scotland,  pop.  9. 

Lochlel  (15K-el')  dist.  Argyllshire  &  Inverness-shire,  Scotland. 

Lochy,  Loch  (15k  15k'T)  lake,  9  m.  long,  Inverness-shire,  Scotland. 

Lockhart  (ISk'hart)  town,  X  of  Caldwell  co.  Texas,  pop.  3. 

Lock  Haven  mfg  city,  X  of  Clinton  co.  Pennsylvania,  pop.  8. 

T.l^^e^lV'knwatch  mfg.  town,  NenchStel  canton,  Switzerland,  pop,  comm.  13. 
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r  7Z  1  n  ,  ,  I  Little  Karoo  See  Karoo. 

little  Belt  See  Belt.  Little Khingan.  feeKHiNOAN. 

ffi  Bighorn  See  Bighorn.  Little  R«m of  Catch.  See 
.Little  Cumbrae.  See  Cumbrae.  I  Cutch,  Rann  or. 


Little  Scheidegg.  See  Schei- 

DEOO. 

Little  Schutt.  See  Schutt. 
Little  Wall achla.  See  Walla- 


Locorotondo  (lo'Ko-ro-ton'do)  comm.  Bari  prov.  Apulia,  Italy,  pop.  8. 
Locse(lQ'cliS)6rV?,.LeutSChau  (loit'shou)  town  with  magistracy,  X  of  Szepes  co.  Hung.  p.  8. 
Locust  Creek,  Wayne  co.  Io.  100  m.  long,  to  Grand  river,  Missouri. 

Lod&ve  (lo'dev')  cml.&  mfg.  town,  dept.  Herault,  France,  pop.  6,  comm.  8. 

Lodgepole  Creek,  (lfy'pol')  Wyo.  &  Nebr.  about  150  in.  long,  to  South  Platte  river. 

Lodi  (lo'di)  city,  San  Joaquin  co.  Cal.  pop.  3.  —  bor.  Bergen  co.  N.  J.  pop.  4.—  vil.  Me¬ 
dina  co.  O.  pop.  1.  —  vil.  Columbia  co.  Wis.  pop.  1.—  (It.  pron.  16'de)  mfg.  city,  Milan 
prov.  Italy,  pop.  comm.  28 ;  battle  1796. 

Lodomerla  (15d'o-me'ri-a)  Latin  name  of  the  medieval  principality  of  Vladimir  in  Vol- 
hynia  (viad'i-mir  1U  vdl-Tn'T-ri),  now  a  titular  kingdom  included  in  Galicia,  Austria. 
Lodore  (lo-dor' ;  201)  waterfall,  Cumberland  co.  Eng.  near  head  of  Derwentwater. 

Lodz  (ldoj)  Russ.  Lodz  (16dz)  mfg.  town,  Petrokov  govt.  Poland,  Russia,  pop.  396. 
Lofoten  (lo-fo'tSn),  or  Lofoden  (-den),  Islands,  group  N  W  Norway;  valuable  fisheries. 
LoftUS  (lSf'tws)  urban  dist.  North  Riding,  Yorkshire,  England,  pop.  9. 

Logan  (lo'gdn)  co.  W  Ark.  726  □  pop.  26,  X  X  Booneville  &  Paris.  —  co.  N  E  Col.  1,822  □ 
pop.  10,  X  Sterling.  —  co.  cen.  111.  617  □  pop.  30,  X  Lincoln.  —  co.  W  Kan.  1,082  □ 
pop.  4,  X  Russell  Springs.  — co.  S  Ky.  583  □  pop.  25,  X  Russellville.  —  co.  W  Nebr.  573 
□  pop.  2,  X  Gandy.  —  co.  S  N.  Dak.  997  □  pop.  6,  X  Napoleon.  —  co.  W  O.  451  □ 
pop.  30,  X  Bellefoutaine.  —  co.  cen.  Okla.  749  □  pop.  32,  X  Guthrie.  —  co.  S  W  W.  Va. 
438 □  pop.  14,  X  Logan,  —  town,  X  of  Harrison  co.  Io.  pop.  1.  —  mfg.  vil.  X  of  Hocking 
co.  O.  pop.  5.  —  city,  X  of  Cache  co.  Ut.  pop.  8.  —  city,  X  of  Logan  co.  W.  Va.  pop.  2. 
Logan,  Mount,  mt.  19,539  ft.  high,  S  W  Yukon  ter.  Can.  next  to  highest  mt.  in  N.  Am. 
Logan  Peak,  10,004  ft.  high,  Uinta  mts.  N  Utah. 

Logansport  (lo'ganz-porU)  cml.  city,  X  of  Cass  co.  Ind.  on  Wabash  river,  pop.  19. 
Logone  (lo^on')  ter.  in  Bornu,  N  Kamerun,  Africa.  —  its  chief  town,  pop.  15. 

Logrono  (16-gro'nyo)  prov.  N  Spain,  1,946  □  pop.  188.  —  its  #  pop.  comm.  24. 

Loharu  (lo-ha'roo)  native  state,  Punjab,  India,  222  □  pop.  19.  —  its  #  pop.  2. 

Lohne  (lo'ue)  comm.  Oldenburg,  Germany,  pop.  4. 

Loir  (lwar)  riv.  France,  185  m.  long,  Cernay  lagoon  to  Sarthe  river. 

Loire  (lwar)  cnic.  Li'oer,  largest  riv.  in  France,  543  m.  long,  Gerbier-de-Joncs  mt.  to  Bay 
of  Biscay  .  —  mfg.  &  min.  dept.  SE  France,  1,853 □  pop.  641,  #  Saint-Etienne. 
Loire-Inferieure  f-SN'fa're-Qr')  dept.  N  W  France,  2,695  □  pop.  670,  #  Nantes. 

Loiret  (lwa'rS')  agr.  dept.  N  cen.  France,  2,630  □  pop.  364,  #  Orleans. 

Loir-et-Cher  (lwar'-jp-sh^r')  dept.  cen.  France,  2,479  □  pop.  271,  #  Blois. 

Loiza  (lo-e'za ;  268)  mun.  &  towu,  N  Humacao  dept.  Porto  Rico,  pop.  mun.  13,  town  1. 
LoJa(lo'ha;  189)  mfg.city,  Granada  prov.  Spain,  near  Jen  il  riv.  pop.  comm.  19. —  min. 

prov.  S  W  Ecuador,  South  America,  pop.  113.  —  its  #  pop.  12. 

Lolano  or  Loiano  (lo-ya'no)  town,  Bologna  prov.  Emilia,  Italy,  pop.  comm.  6. 

Lokeren  ( lok'er-£n)  mfg.  town,  E.  Flanders  prov.  Belgium,  pop.  comm.  23. 

Lokhvitsa  (loK've-tsa)  town,  Poltava  govt.  Russia  in  Europe,  pop.  8. 

Lokoja  (lo-ko'jri)  town,  Kabbaprov.  S  Northern  Nigeria,  at  junction  of  Niger  A*  Binue  riva. 
Lolland  (lol'an)  or  Laaland  (16'lan)  isl.  Denmark,  S  of  Seeland,  480  □  pop.  74. 
Lolland-Falster  (-fal'ster)  isl.  div.  of  Denmark,  692  □  pop.  116. 

Lom  (16m)  town,  N  W  Bulgaria,  pop.  11. 

Lomami  (16-ma'me)  riv.  Belgian  Conge,  ab.  800  m.  long,  flows  N  to  Congo  riv.  at  0°  467 
N,  24°  16'  E. 

Loma  Tina  (lo'ma  te'na)mt.  S  Dominican  Republic,  10,300  ft.  ;  highest  in  the  West  Indies. 
Lombardy  (l<5m'bdr-dT ;  lum'-)  It.  Lombardia  (lom'bar-de'a)  compartimento,  N  Italy, 
consisting  of  8  provs.  Bergamo,  Brescia,  Como,  Cremona,  Mantua,  Milan,  Pavia,  and 
Sondrio,  9,299  □  pop.  4,790.  See  Lombard,  n.  &  a. 

Lomblen  (lbm'blSn')  isl.  N  of  W  end  of  Timor  isl.  Malay  archipelago,  468  □;  Dutch. 
Lombok  (lom'b5k')  agr.  isl.  Bali  and  Lombok  prov.  Du.  E.  Indies,  1,811  □,  #  Mataram. 
Lome  (lo'ma)  town,  #  of  Togo,  W  Africa,  pop.  4. 

Lomellina  (lo'mSl-le'na)  dist.  Pavia  prov.  Italy,  bet.  Ticino  &  Sesia  &  N  of  Po  rivers. 
Lomme  (lom)  town,  dept.  Nord,  France,  pop.  7,  comm.  11. 

Lomond,  Loch  (lo'mwnd)  lake,  Stirlingshire  &  Dumbartonshire,  Scotland,  27J  □. 
Lomov,  Nizhni  (nyezli'nye  16'mof)  town,  Penza  govt.  Russia  in  Europe,  pop.  8. 

Lomov,  Verkhni  (vygrK'nye)  town,  Penza  govt.  Russia,  near  Nizhni  Lomov,  pop.  7. 
Lompoc  (lom-pok')  town,  Santa  Barbara  co.  California,  pop.  1. 

Lomzha,  Pot.  Lomza  (16m'zha)  govt.  NE  Poland,  Russia,  4,072  □  pop.  689.—  its  #  pop.  27. 
Lonaconing  (lo/nd-ko'nTng)  min.  vil.  Allegany  co.  Maryland,  pop.  2. 

Lonate  Pozzolo  (lo-na'ta  p6t's6-lo)  comm.  Milan  prov.  Lombardy,  Italy,  pop.  5. 

Lonato  (lo-na'to)  town,  Brescia  prov.  Lombardy,  Italy,  pop.  comm.  8 ;  battle  1796. 
Londerzeel  (lon'der-zal')  town,  Brabant  prov.  Belgium,  pop.  comm.  6. 

London  (lun'dwn)  town,  X  of  Laurel  co.  Ky.  pop.  2.  —  vil.  X  of  Madison  co.  O.  pop.  4. 
—  anc.  Londin'ium,  coextensive  administrative  &  registration  co.  &  cml.  &  mfg.  city,#  of 
the  United  Kingdom  &  of  the  British  empire,  on  Thames  riv.  117  □  pop.  4,523;  “Greater 
London  ”  of  police  returns,  693  □  pop.  7,253  ;  the  City  proper  covers  675  acres,  pop.  20. 
See  Charing  Cross,  Cheapside,  ?*.,  Covent  Garden,  Downing  Street,  East  (&  West) 
End,  Grub  Street,  Lombard  Street,  Pall  Mall,  Piccadilly,  Rotten  Row,  etc.  —  cml. 
&  mfg.  city,  X  of  Middlesex  co.  Ontario  prov.  Canada,  on  Thames  riv.  pop.  46. 
Londonderry  (lun'dwn-dgr'T)  town,  Rockingham  co.  N.  H.  pop.  2.  —  (pron.  lun'dfin-dSr'Y) 
or  Derry,  co.  Ulster  prov.  Ireland,  816  □  pop.  141.  —  its  X  a  port,  on  Foyle  riv.  pop.  41. 
Lone  Cone,  peak,  12,761  ft.  high,  La  Plata  mts.  S  W  Colorado. 

Long  Beach,  city,  Los  Angeles  co.  Cal.  pop.  18. —town,  Harrison  co.  Miss.  pop.  1. 

Long  Branch,  city,  Monmouth  co.  N.  J.  pop.  13;  seaside  summer  resort. 

Long  Eaton,  town  &  par.  Derbyshire,  England,  near  Nottingham,  pop.  19. 

Longford  (I8ng'ferd)  co.  Leinster  prov.  Ireland,  421  □  pop.  44.  —  its  X  pop.  4. 

Long  Island,  isl.  SE  N.  Y.  118£  m.  long,  greatest  width  about  23  m.  narrowest  12  m. 

1,682  □  pop.  2,098.  —  isl.  68  m.  long,  Bahama  islands,  pop.  4. 

Long  Island  City,  former  city,  Queens  co.  N.  Y.  now  part  of  New  York  city. 

Long  Island  Sound,  110  m.  long,  between  Conn,  and  N  shore  of  Long  Island. 

Long  Lake,  16  m.  long,  N  E  Hamilton  co.  N.  Y.  in  Adirondack  mountains. 

Long,  Loch,  branch,  20  m.  long,  of  Firth  of  Clyde,  Scotland. 

Long  mead'OW,  town,  Hampden  co.  Mass,  adjoins  Springfield  on  S,  pop.  1. 

Longmont  (I5ng'm<5nt)  city,  Boulder  co.  Colorado,  pop.  4. 

Longobucco  (lOq'go-book'kS)  comm.  Cosenza  prov.  Calabria,  Italy,  pop.  6. 

Longos  (15q'g«5s)  anc.  Sitho'nia,  pen.  31  m.  long,  iEgean  sea,  the  middle  of  the  three 
pens,  extending  SE  from  Chalcidice  pen. 

Long  Prairie  (I8ng  pra'rT)  vil.  X  of  Todd  co.  Minn,  on  Long  Prairie  river,  pop.  1. 

Longs  Peak,  14,271  ft.  high.  Rocky  mts.  N  Colorado. 

Longton  (lBng'tftn  ;)  former  mun.  bor.  Staffordshire,  Eng.,  now  part  of  Stoke  on  Trent. 
Longview  (lSng'vu';  205)  city,  X  of  Gregg  co.  Texas,  pop.  5. 

Longwy  dON'we')  ft.  town,  dept.  Meurthe-et-Moselle,  France,  pop.  10,  comm.  11. 
LonlgO  (lo-ne'go)  town,  Vicenza  prov.  Venetia,  Italy,  pop.  comm.  11. 

Lonneker  (15n'g-ker)  comm.  Overijssel,  Netherlands,  pop.  18. 

Lonoke  (lo'nok)  co.  cen.  Ark.  794  □  pop.  28.  — its  X  pop.  2. 

Lonsdale  (ISnz'dal)  town,  Knox  co.  Tennessee,  pop.  2. 

Lons-le-Saunier  (lflN'-le-so'nya')  town,  #  of  dept.  Jura,  France,  pop.  11,  comm.  14. 
Loogootee  (lo-go'te)  town,  Martin  co.  Indiana,  pop.  2. 

Lookout,  Cape,  Carteret  co.  N.  C.  —  Tillamook  co.  Oregon. 

Lookout  Mountain,  range  in  Ga.  Tenn.  &  Ala.  highest  point  2,126  ft. ;  battle  1863. 
Lookout  Point,  coast  of  Santa  Cruz  ter.  Argentina. 

Loon  op  Zand  don'  5p  z'ant')  vil.  &  comm.  N.  Brabant  prov.  Netherlands,  comm.  pop.  8. 
Loop  Head  (loop)  headland,  Clare  co.  Ireland,  N  shore  of  entrance  of  Shannon  river. 
LOOS  (lo-os')  mfg.  town,  dept.  Nord,  France,  pop.  10,  comm.  11. 

Loosdulnen  (loz-doi'ncn)  vil.  &  comin.  S.  Holland,  Netherlands,  pop.  comm.  7. 
Lopatka,  Cape  do-pat'ka)  S  extremity  of  Kamchatka. 

Lora  del  Rio  (lo'ra  dSl  re'o)  town,  Seville  prov.  Spain,  pop.  comm.  7. 

Lorain  (lo-ran')  co.  N  O.  497  □  pop.  76,  X  Elyria.  —  city,  Lorain  co.  O.  pop.  29. 

Loralal  (lo'rd-li')  dist.  of  Brit.  Baluchistan,  7,999  □  pop.  SI.  — cantonment,  its  #  pop.  4. 
Lorca  (I6r'ka)  city,  Murcia  prov.  Spain,  37  m.  SW  of  Murcia,  pop.  comm.  71. 

Lord  Howe  Island  (hou)  in  S  Pacific  ocean,  5  □;  belongs  to  New  Soutli  Wales. 
Lorelei  (lo're-11)  or  Lurlei  (ldbr'li)  rock  on  rt.  bank  of  Rhine,  near  Sankt  Goar;  ab.  440  ft. 

above  river.  See  Lorelei,  n. 

Lorena  (lo-ra'na)  town,  Sao  Paulo  state,  Brazil,  pop.  11. 


CHI  A. 

Little  Tibet.  See  Baltistan. 
Liukiu.  See  Okinawa. 
Livorno.  See  Leghorn. 


Lod.  See  Lydda. 

Lofoden.  See  Lofoten. 
Loiano.  SeeLojANo. 

Lombardia  See  Lombardy. 


Lomza  See  Lomzha. 
Londlnlnm.  See  London. 
Loni.  Var.  of  Luni. 

Lop  Nor.  See  Lob  Nor. 


ale,  senate,  care,  Stm,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofa  ;  eve,  event,  end,  rec?nt,  maker 
food,  fo-ot ;  out,  oil ;  chair  ;  go;  sing,  iijk  ;  then,  thin  ;  nature,  verdure  (250); 


;  ice,  Ill ;  old,  obey,  orb,  6dd,  s6ft,  connect ;  use,  unite,  urn,  up,  circus,  menu ; 
K  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144);  boN  ;  yet ;  zli=  t.  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Gdidb. 
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Loreo  (lo'ra-o)  comm.  Rovigo  prov.  Venetia,  Italy,  pop.  6. 

Loreto  (li-ra'to)  town,  Ancona  prov.  Marches,  Italy,  14  m.  SS  E  of  Ancona,  p.  comm.  7. 

See  Holy  House,  Loreto  nuns.  —  dept.  N  E  Peru,  288,531  □  p.  101,  #  Moyobamba. 
Loreto  Aprutino  (a'proo-te'uo)  town,  Teramo  prov.  Italy,  pop.  comm.  6. 

Loria  (16're-a)  comm.  Treviso  prov.  Venetia,  Italy,  pop.  5. 

Lorica  (lo-re^ka)  port,  Sinu  prov.  Bolivar  dept.  N  Colombia,  pop.  mun.  diet.  19. 

Lorient  (lo're'a-N')  ft.  spt.  town,  dept.  Morbihan,  France,  pop.  42,  communal  pop.  49. 
Loro  Ciuilenna  (15'ro  choof-fgu'na)  comm.  Arezzo  prov.  Tuscany,  Italy,  pop.  6. 

Lorrach  (lQr'aK)  town,  Baden,  Germany,  on  Wiese  river,  pop.  15. 

Lorraine  (lo-ran')  Ger.  Lothringen(lot'nng-£n)  former  div.  of  E  France,  part  of  which  is 
now  a  dist.  in  Alsace-Lorraine  ter.  Ger.  2,405  □  pop.  655.  See  Alsace-Lorraine  (Gaz.). 
LOS  Angeles  (los  Si/ggl-gs  ;  15s  Sn'jgl-es;  Sp.  los  an'ha-las ;  172)  co.  S  Cal.  4,067  □  pop.  504. 

—  city,  its  X  pop.  319;  Univ.  of  S.  California. —  city,  #  of  Biobio  prov.  Chile,  pop.  19. 
L'dsch  (Ifish)  town,  Moravia,  Austria,  4  m.  E  N  E  of  Brunn,  pop.  comm.  5. 

Loschwitz  (losh'vTts)  comm.  Saxony  kingdom,  Germany,  pop.  7 ;  health  resort. 

Los  Gatos  (los  ga'tos)  town,  Santa  Clara  co.  California,  pop.  2. 

Losoncz  dcYslionts)  town  with  magistracy,  Nograd  co.  Hungary,  pop.  13. 

Losser  (los'er)  vil.  &  comm.  Overijssel  prov.  Netherlands,  pop.  comm.  10. 

LossnitZ  (lGs'nTts)  town,  Saxony  kingdom,  Germany,  pop.  7. 

Lost  Park  Mountain,  peak,  11,800  ft.  high,  Park  range,  Colorado. 

Lot  (lot)  cine.  Ol'tis,  riv.  France,  300  m.  long,  Lozere  mts.  to  Garonne  riv.  —  agr.  dept. 

SW  France,  2,018 □  pop.  206,  #  Cahors. 

Lota  (lo'ta)  min.  spt.  town,  Concepcion  prov.  Chile,  pop.  4. 

Lotbinifere  (lot'be'ny&r')  co.  E  Quebec  prov.  Canada,  —  its  X. 

Lot— et— Garonne  (lo'-ta-ga'rou')  agr.  dept.  S  W  France,  2,079  □  pop.  268,  #  Agen. 
Lothians,  The  Go'thT-dnz  ;  lo'thT-)  div.  of  Scotland,  comprising  Haddingtonshire,  Edin¬ 
burghshire,  &  Linlithgowshire,  called  respectively  East.  Mid—,  &  West  Lothian. 
Lot’s  Wife,  rock,  Pacific  ocean,  near  lat.  30°  N,  Ion.  140°  E. 

Lott  (15t)  town,  Falls  co.  Texas,  pop.  1. 

Lotzen  (lfit'sen)  town,  East  Prussia  prov.  Prussia,  pop.  7. 

Louddac  (loo'da'ak')  town,  dept.  Cotes-du-Nord,  France,  pop.  2,  comm.  6. 

Loudon  (lou'dwn)  co.  E  Tenu.  219  □  pop.  14,  X  Loudon. 

Loudonville  (-vil)  vil.  Ashland  co.  O.  about  18  m.  S  E  of  Mansfield,  pop.  2. 

Loudoun  (lou'dwn)  co.  N  Va.  519  □  pop.  21,  X  Leesburg. 

Loudun  (loo'duN')  town,  dept.  Vienne,  France,  pop.  4,  comm.  5. 

Loughborough  (luf'bur-6)  mfg.  mun.  bor.  Leicestershire,  England,  pop.  23. 

Loughton  (lou'tftn)  urban  dist.  Essex  co.  England,  pop.  5. 

Louisa  (loo-e'za)  co.  SE  Io.  396  □  pop.  13,  X  Wapello.  —  co.  cen.  Va.  516  □  pop.  17,  X 
Louisa.  —  town,  X  of  Lawrence  co.  Ky.  pop.  1. 

Louisburg  (loo'Ts-bfirg)  town,  X  of  Franklin  co.  N.  C.  pop.  2.  —  spt.  Cape  Breton,  Nova 
Scotia,  Canada,  pop.  1  ;  formerly  strongly  fortified  by  France;  captured  by  colonial 
troops  in  1745  &  by  British  in  1758.  See  King  George’s  War. 

Loulsiade  Archipelago  (lob-e'ze-ad')  group  of  isls  S  E  of  New  Guinea;  in  Papua  Ter. 
Louisiana  (lob-e'ze-Xn'a)  agr.  state,  S  U.  S.  A.  45,409  □  pop.  1,656,  #  Baton  Rouge.  See 
Confed.  States  of  A mer.,  Creole  State,  Pelican  State,  parish.— city,  Pike  co.  Mo.  p.4. 
Louis  Philippe  Land  Goo'e'  fe'lep')  in  Antarctic  ocean,  S  of  South  Shetland  islands. 
Louisville  (loo'Ts-vil ;  loo'i-vll)  town,  Boulder  co.  Col.  pop.  2. —town,  X  of  Jefferson 
co.  Ga.  pop.  1.  —  cinl.  &  mfg.  city,  X  of  Jefferson  co.  Ky.  pop.  224;  university,  —  town, 
X  of  Winston  co.  Miss.  pop.  1.  —  vil.  Stark  co.  O.  pop.  2. 

Louie  (lo-la')  ft.  town,  Algarve,  Portugal,  pop.  comm.  14. 

Loup  (loop)  riv.  300  m.  long,  Nebr.  to  Platte  river.  —  co.  N  Nebr.  576  □  pop.  2,  X  Taylor. 

—  city,  X  of  Sherman  co.  Nebr.  pop.  1. 

Lourclies  (loorsh)  coal-min.  town  &  comm.  dept.  Nord,  France,  on  Scheldt  river,  p.  6. 
Lourdes  (loord)  town,  dept.  Hautes- Pyrenees,  France,  p.  8,  comm.  9;  place  of  pilgrimage. 
Lourengo  Marques  (lo-rSn'so  mar'kgs;  Port.  lo-rbN'soo  mar'kSsli)  the  S  dist.  of  Port.  E. 

Af.  15,000  □  pop.  101.  —  spt.  on  Delagoa  bay,  its  %  &  #  of  Port.  E.  Af.  pop.  10. 
Lourigal  (lod'e-sal')  town,  Leiria  dist.  Estremadura  prov.  Portugal,  pop.  5. 

Louth  (louth)  co.  Leinster  prov.  Ireland,  316  □  pop.  63.  —  ( pron .  louth)bor.  Lindsey,  Lin¬ 
colnshire,  England,  pop.  10. 

Louvain  (loo/vaN')  mfg.  city,  Brabant  prov.  Belgium,  pop.  42. 

Louvifere,  La  (1&  loo'vySr')  mfg.  town,  Hainaut  prov.  Belgium,  pop.  comm.  21. 
Louv*CrS  (loo'vya')  mfg.  town,  dept.  Eure,  France,  on  Eure  river,  pop.  9,  comm.  10. 
Louza  (lo’sa)  town,  Beira  prov.  Portugal,  pop.  comm.  5. 

Lovat  (15-vat'y’)  riv.  320  m.  long,  W  Russia  in  Europe ;  flows  into  Lake  Ilmen. 

Love,  co.  S  Okla.  496  □  pop.  10,  X  Marietta. 

Lovec  (16'vgch)  or  Lovech,  town,  Bulgaria,  19  m.  Sof  Plevna,  pop.  8. 

Loveland  (lQv'land)  vil.  Larimer  co.  Col.  pop.  4.  —  vil.  Clermont,  Hamilton,  &  Warren 
cos.  O.  pop.  1. 

Loving  (luv'Tng)  co.  W.  Texas,  753  D. 

Lovlngton  (-tfin)  vil.  Moultrie  co.  Ill.  pop.  1. 

Lowan  (lo'an)  co.  Victoria,  Australia,  pop.  13. 

Low  Countries,  the  former  Netherlands,  including  the  present  Netherlands,  Belgium, 
and  the  duchy  of  Luxemburg. 

Lowell  (lo'Sl)  town,  Lake  co.  Ind.  pop.  1.  —  mfg.  city,  a  Xof  Middlesex  co.  Mass.  pop.  106. 

See  City  of  Spindles.  —  vil.  Kent  co.  Mich.  pop.  2.  —  town,  Orleans  co.  Vt.  pop.  1. 
Lowellville  (-Vil)  vil.  Mahoning  co.  O.  on  Mahoning  river,  pop.  2. 

Lowenberg  (10'vcn-bSrK)  town,  Silesia  prov.  Prussia,  on  Bober  river,  pop.  6. 

Lower  Alsace,  G’er.Unter-Elsass  (don'ter-Sl'zas)dist.  Alsace-Lorraine,  Germany,  1,848 
□  pop.  701,  #  Strassburg. 

Lower  Ammonoosuc  (Xm'o-noo'sSk)  riv.  Coos  &  Grafton  cos.  N.  H.  to  Conn,  river. 
Lower  Austria,  crownland,  Austria,  7,654  □  pop.  3,532,  #  Vienna. 

Lower  Bavaria,  govt.  dist.  SE  Bavaria,  4,149  □  pop.  724,  X  Landsliut. 

Lower  Canada,  old  name  of  Quebec  prov.  Canada,  exclusive  of  the  part  annexed  in  1912, 
N  of  the  Hamilton  &  Eastmain  rivers. 

Lower  Franconia,  govt.  dist.  N  W  Bavaria,  3,244  □  pop.  711. 

Lowestoft  (lo'stSft ;  -st5f)spt.  mun.  bor.  East  Suffolk,  England,  pop.  34;  a  fishing  port 
and  watering  place;  the  most  easterly  point  in  England  ;  naval  battle  1665. 

Lowicz  (16'vTch)  Russ.  Lovich  (16'vTch)  town,  Warsaw  govt.  Poland,  Russia,  pop.  9. 
Lowndes  (lounz)  co.  S  cen.  Ala.  739  □  pop.  32,  X  Hayneville.  —  co.  S  Ga.  482  □  pop.  24, 
X  Valdosta.  —  co.  E  Miss.  499  □  pop.  31,  X  Columbus. 

Lowville  (lou'vil)  vil.  X  of  Lewis  co.  N.  Y.  pop.  3. 

Loyalty  Islands,  group,  Pacific  ocean,  Eof  New  Caledonia,  1,060  □  pop.  20  ;  French. 
Lozfere  (lo'z&r')  dept.  S  France,  1,996  □  pop.  123,  #  Mende.  —  mt.  range  in  Cbvennes 
mts.  dept.  Lozere ;  highest,  Pic  de  Finiels,  about  5,585  ft. 

Lu  (loo)  comm.  Alessandria  prov.  Piedmont,  Italy,  pop.  4. 

Lualaba  (loo'a-la'ba)  large  riv.  Belgian  Congo,  cen.  Africa,  properly  the  Upper  Congo. 
Luang  Prabang  (loo-ang'  pra'bang')  native  state,  Laos,  Fr.  Indo-China.  —  town,  its  # 
on  the  Mekong,  pop.  40. 

Luapula  (loo'a-poo'la)  riv.  S  Belgian  Congo,  cen.  Africa,  250  m.  long,  to  Lualaba  river. 
Luarca  (lwar'ka)  spt.  town,  Oviedo  prov.  Spain,  pop.  comm.  22. 

Lubaczow  (l<56-ba'chd6f)  comm.  Galicia,  Austria,  pop.  6. 

Lubang  (loo-bang')  isl.  group,  N  W  of  Mindoro,  Philippine  islands,  88  □.  —  chief  isl.  of 
same,  66  □  pop.  6.  —  port  on  N  coast  of  island. 

Liibben  (liib'^n)  town,  Brandenburg  prov.  Prussia,  pop.  8. 

LubbOCk_(lub'i/k)  co.  N  W  Tex.  868  □  pop.  4.  —  city,  its  X  pop.  2. 

Lubec  (lu'bek)  town,  Washington  co.  Maine,  pop.  3. 

Liibeck  (lu'bSk)  cml.  &  mfg.  city,  N  Germany,  on  Trave  riv. ;  a  free  Hanse  city  with  ter. 
of  115  □  pop.  117,  city  99 ;  city  with  ter.  constitutes  a  state  of  the  German  empire.  — 
principality,  Oldenburg,  N  Ger.  209  □  pop.  41,  #  Eutin. 

Liiben  (lii'ben)  mfg.  town,  Silesia,  Prussia,  pop.  8. 

Lubny  (lbbb'ni)  town,  Poltava  govt.  Russia  in  Europe,  75  m.  W  N  W  of  Poltava,  pop.  11. 
Lubrin  (loo-bren'^town,  Almeria  prov.  Spain,  pop.  comm.  7. 

Lucania  (lu-ka'ni-d)  anc.  dist.  Italy,  S  of  Campania,  comprising  modern  Potenza  prov. 
(BasiBfcata),  greater  part  of  Salerno  prov.  and  part  of  Cosenza. 


Lucas  (lu'kris)  co.  S  Io.  432  □  pop.  13,  X  Chariton.  —  co.  N  W  O.  342 Dpop.  193,  X  Toledo. 
Lucban  (lSSk-ban')  town,  N  W  Tayabas  prov.  Luzon,  Philippine  islands,  pop.  G. 

Lucca  (look'ka)  prov.  Tuscany,  Italy,  558  □  pop.  333.  —  mfg.  city,  its  #  pop.  comm.  76. 
Luce  (lus)  co.  N  Mich.  920  □  pop.  4,  X  Newberry. 

Luce  Bay,  inlet,  Irish  sea,  Wigtownshire,  Scotland. 

Lucena  (loo-tha'uii)  city,  Cordoba,  Spain,  pop.  comm.  21.  —  {pron.  loo-sa'na ;  138)  town, 
#  of  Tayabas  prov.  Luzon,  Philippine  islands,  pop.  9. 

Lucera  (loo-ch&'ra)  town,  Foggia  prov.  Apulia,  Italy,  pop.  comm.  17. 

Lucerne  (lfi-sGrn' ;  F.  lii'sSrn')  Ger.  Luzern  (ldb-tsgrn')  canton,  cen.  Switzerland, 
580  □  pop.  168.  —  its  #  pop.  comm.  40. 

Lucerne,  or  Four  Forest  Cantons,  Lake  of,  Ger.  Vierwaldstdtter  See  (fer-valt/- 

shtet/er  za')  cen.  Switzerland,  24  m.  long,  £  m.  to  2  in.  wide,  44  □. 

Luckau  (ldbk'ou)  mfg.  town,  Brandenburg  prov.  Prussia,  pop.  4. 

Luckenwalde  (ldbk'gu-val'de)  mfg.  town,  Brandenburg  prov.  Prussia,  pop.  23. 
Lucknow  (luk'nou')  div.  of  United  Prove.  Br.  India,  12,051  □  pop.  5,912.  —  dist  of  Luck¬ 
now  div.  967  □  pop.  764.  —  city,  #  of  div.  &  dist.  pop.  260.  See  Sepoy  Mutiny. 

Lugon  (Iu'sOn')  town,  dept.  Vendee,  France,  pop.  6,  comm.  7. 

Llidenscheid  (lu'den-shit)  mfg.  town,  Westphalia  p^ov.  Prussia,  pop.  32.  _ 
Luderitzbucht  G'u'der-its-bdoKtQ/ormer/// Angra  Pequena  (ai)'grapa-ka'na;  E.  fii)'grd 
pe-kwe'ua)  settlement  on  coast  of  S  Ger.  Southwest  Africa;  diamonds. 

Ludhiana  (ldb'de-a'na ;  147)  dist.  of  Jullundur  div.  Punjab,  British  India,  1,455  □  pop. 

517.  —  cml.  &  mfg.  town,  its  #  pop.  49. 

Ludington  (lud'Tng-t&n)  city,  X  of  Mason  co.  Michigan,  pop.  9. 

Ludlow  (lud'lo)  town,  Kenton  co.  Ky.  on  Ohio  riv.  pop.  4.  —  town,  Hampden  co.  Mass. 

pop.  5.  —  vil.  Windsor  co.  Vt.  pop.  2.  —  mun.  bor.  Shropshire,  England,  pop.  6. 
Ludwigsburg  (loot'viKs-bdorK)  mfg.  town,  Wiirttemberg,  Germany,  pop.  25. 
Ludwigshafen  (-ha'fgn)  cml.  &  mfg.  town,  Bavaria,  Germany,  pop.  83. 

Ludwigslust  (-ldost')  town,  Meckleuburg-Schwerin,  Germany,  pop.  7. 

Lufkin  (luf'kin)  town,  X  of  Angelina  co.  Texas,  pop.  3. 

Lug  (lug)  riv.  England  &  Wales,  Radnorshire  to  Wye  river. 

Lugagnano  Val  d’  Arda  (loo'ga-nya'no  val  dar'da)  comm.  Piacenza,  Italy,  pop.  6. 
Lugano  (loo-ga'no)  cml.  &  mfg.  town,  Ticiuo  canton,  Switzerland,  pop.  comm.  13. 
Lugano,  LagO  di  (la'go  de  loo-ga'no)  lake,  N  Italy  &  S  Switzerland,  19  □. 

Lugansk  (lob-gansk')  mfg.  town,  Ekaterinoslav  govt.  Russia  in  Europe,  pop.  16. 

Lugau  (loo'gou)  min.  comm.  Saxony  kingdom,  Germany,  pop.  9. 

Lugh  (lbog)  town,  Italian  Somaliland,  E  Africa,  on  Jub  river. 

LugO  (lob'go)  cml.  town,  Ravenna  prov.  Italy,  pop.  28.  —  prov.  Spain,  3,814  □  pop.  473.— 
its  #  a  walled  city,  on  Mino  riv.  pop.  comm.  36. 

Lugos  (  lbo'gbsh)  town  with  magistracy,  X  of  Krasso-Szor^ny  co.  Hungary,  pop.  20. 
Luing  (lu'Tng)  isl.  Argyllshire,  W  coast  of  Scotland. 

Luino  (lwe'uo)  comm.  Como  prov.  Lombardy,  Italy,  pop.  7. 

Lukshun  (lobk'shobn')  depression  below  sea  level,  the  deepest  part  of  the  Turfan  region, 
cen.  Sinkiang  prov.  China. 

Lukuga  (lob-kbo'ga)  riv.  Belgian  Congo,  Lake  Tanganyika  to  Upper  Congo;  200  m.  long. 
Lulejlii'lg)  riv.  N  Sweden,  200  m.  long,  to  Bothnia  gulf. 

Lulea  (lob'le-o;  -6)  spt.  town,  #  of  Norrbotten  prov.  Sweden,  pop.  9. 

Llile-Burgas  (lu'16-bdor-gas')  or  -Bergaz  (-bSr-gaz')  town,  Turkey  in  Europe,  ab.  45  m. 
S  E  of  Adrianople ;  battle  1912. 

Luling  (lu'lTng)  city,  Caldwell  co.  Tex.  on  San  Marcos  river,  pop.  1. 

Lumber  City,  town,  Telfair  co.  Georgia,  pop.  1. 

Lumber  River,  N.  C.  125  m.  long,  to  Little  Pedee  river. 

Lumberton(lum'ber-ti2n)city,  Pearl  River  co.Miss.p.  2.  —  tn.  X  of  Robeson  co.  N.  C.  p.  2.. 
Lumpkin  (lQmp'kln)  co.  N  Ga.  280  □  p.  5,  X  Dalilonega.  —  town,  X  Stewart  co.  Ga.  p.  1. 
Luna  (loo'na)  co.  S  New  Mexico,  2,976  □  pop.  4,  X  Deming. 

Lunavada  (loo'na-va'dd)  or Lunawara  (lob'na-wa'rd)  native  state,  Rewa  Kantha agency, 
India,  388  □  pop.  64.  —  its  #  pop.  10. 

Lund  (lfind)  town,  Malmohus  prov.  Sweden,  pop.  20. 

Lundenburg  (ldbn'den-bdorK)  town,  Moravia,  Austria,  pop.  comm.  9. 

Lundy  Isle  (lun'dT)  Devonshire,  England,  at  entrance  of  Bristol  channel;  lighthouse. 
Lundy’s  Lane  (-diz)  roadway,  near  Niagara  Falls,  Ontario  prov.  Can.  ;  battle  1814. 
Liineburg  (lii'ne-bdbrK)  govt.  dist.  Hanover,  Prussia,  4,379  □  pop.  546.  —  its  #  a  cml. 
town,  on  Ilmenau  riv.  pop.  28. 

Lunel  (lii'nSl')  town,  dept.  Herault,  France,  pop.  7,  comm.  8. 

Liinen  (lii'uen)  mfg.  town,  Westphalia,  Prussia,  on  Lippe  river,  pop.  11. 

Lunenburg  (loo'nen-bfirg)  co.  SE  Va.  430  Dpop.  13,  X  Lunenburg.  —  town,  Worcester 
co.  Mass.  pop.  1.  —  agr.  co.  Nova  Scotia,  Canada.  —  its  X  pop.  3. 

Lun£ville  (lii'na'vel')  town,  dept.  Meurthe-et-Moselle,  France,  communal  pop.  26. 
Lungchow  (ldbng'cho')  treaty  port,  near  Tonkin  frontier,  Kwangsi  prov.  China,  pop.  13. 
Luni  (loo'ne)  riv.  Rajputana,  India,  ab.  200  m.  long,  W  by  S  W  to  Rann  of  Cutch. 

Luque  ( loo'ka)  town,  Paraguay,  South  America,  pop.  8. 

Luquillo  (loo-kel'yo ;  195)  vil.  N.  Humacao  dept.  Porto  Rico,  pop.  1. 

Luray  (lfi-ra')  vil.  X  of  Page  co.  Va.  ;  noted  for  large  caverns. 

Lure  (liir)  town,  dept.  Haute-SaSne,  France,  pop.  6,  comm.  7. 

Lurgan  (lfir'g8n)  mfg.  town,  Armagh  co.  Ireland,  pop.  12. 

Luristan  (loo'rt-stiin')  mountainous  prov.  W  Persia,  chief  town  Burujird. 

Lusciano  e  Ducenta  (loo-sha'no  a  doo-chen'ta)  comm.  Caserta  prov.  Italy,  pop.  6. 
Luserna  San  Giovanni  (loo-zer'na  san  jo-van'ne)  comm.  Turin  prov.  Italy,  pop.  5. 
Lushai  Hills  (loo'shi')  mountainous  dist.  S  Assam,  India,  7,277  □  p.  91.  See  Lushai,  n. 
Lusiana  ( loo'ze-a'na)  comm.  Vicenza  prov.  Venetia,  Italy,  pop.  5. 

Lussin  (loos-sen'l  isl.  24  m.  long,  Adriatic  sea,  Dalmatia,  Austria,  29  □  pop.  9. 

Lussin  Piccolo  (pek'ko-lo)  spt.  town  &  health  resort,  Lussin  island,  pop.  6,  comm.  8. 
Lustenau  (ldos'ten-ou)  comm.  Vorarlberg,  Austria,  pop.  8. 

Lutgendortmund  (lut'g£n-d6rt'mdbnt)  min.  vil.  Westphalia,  Prussia,  pop.  comm.  15. 
Luton  (lii'twn)  mfg.  mun.  bor.  Bedfordshire,  England,  on  Lee  river,  pop.  50.. 

Lutsk  (ldotsk)  town,  W  Volliynia  govt.  Russia  in  Europe,  pop.  14. 

Lutterworth  (lut'er-wiirth)  par.  &  mkt.  town,  Leicestershire,  England,  pop.  2. 
Llittringhausen  (liit'rtng-hou'zen)  mfg.  town,  Rhine  Prov.  Prussia,  pop.  14. 

Llitzen  (lut'sen)  town,  Saxony  prov.  Prussia,  pop.  4  ;  battles  1632  and  1813. 

Luverne  (lu-vfirn')  town,  Xof  Crenshaw  co.  Ala.  pop.  1.— city,  X  of  Rockco.  Minn.  pop.  3. 
Luxembourg  (liik'saN'bobr')  or  Luxemburg  (luk'sSm-bfirg)  prov.  of  Belgium,  S  E  part, 
1,706  □  pop.  231,  #  Arlon. 

Luxemburg  (luk'sSm-bdrg ;  Ger.  Idoks'Sm-bobrK)  grand  duchy,  E  of  Belgium,  neutral 
ter.  since  1867,  998  □  pop.  260.  —  its  #  a  mfg.  &  cml.  city,  pop.  21. 

Luxeuil  (liik'sfi'y’)  town,  dept.  Haute-SaSne,  France,  pop.  5,  comm.  6 ;  thermal  springs. 
Luxor  (luk'sSr  ;  ldbk'sOr)  ^4r.  El  Qusur  (SI  kdb-soor')  vil.  on  Nile  riv.  Upper  Egypt ;  site 
of  ancient  Thebes ;  ruins  of  magnificent  ancient  temple. 

Luzerne  (lu-zfirn')  co.  N  E  Pa.  892  □  p.  343,  X  Wilkes-Barre.  —  bor.  Luzerne  co.  Pa.  p.  5. 
Luz  (luz)  vil.  dept.  Hautes-Pyr^nees,  France,  pop.  1,  comm.  2  ;  thermal  baths. 

Luz,  La  (la  loos';  268)  min.  town,  Guanajuato,  Mexico,  8  m.  N  W  of  Guanajuato,  pop.  4. 
Luzon  (  loo-z5u')  chief  isl.  Philippine  islands,  40,969  □  pop.  3,799,  #  Manila. 

Luzzara  (loot-sa'ra)  comm.  Reggio  nell’  Emilia  prov.  Italy,  pop.  10  ;  battle  1702. 

Luzzi  (loot'tse)  comm.  Cosenza  prov.  Calabria,  Italy,  pop.  6. 

Lyakhov  (lya'Kof)  isls.  Arctic  ocean,  New  Siberia  group,  N  of  Asia. 

Lyallpur  (ll'fi  1-poor')  dist.  of  Multan  div.  Punjab,  Br.  India,  3,075  □  p.858.—  its  #  p.  14. 
Lycaeus  (li-se'ws)  anc.  mt.  Arcadia,  Greece,  sacred  to  Zeus. 

Lycaonia  (lik'a-o'nT-d)  anc.  dist.  &  Rom.  prov.  S  Asia  Minor. 

Lycia  (ITsh'T-d)  anc.  dist.  S  Asia  Minor.  See  Lycian,  a.  &  n. 

Lyck  (lTk)  town,  East  Prussia  prov.  Prussia,  pop.  13. 

Lycoming  (U-k5m'Tng)  co.  N  Pa.  1,220  □  pop.  81,  X  Williamsport. 

Lycopolis  (lI-k5p'o-lTs)  anc.  city,  Upper  Egypt ;  site  near  modern  Siut. 

Lydd  (lid)  mun.  bor.  Kent  co.  England,  pop.  3.  See  lyddite,  n. 

Lydda  (lid'd)  or  Lod  (15d)  Arabic  Ludd  (15od)  anc.  town,  Palestine,  ab.  10  m.  SE  of  Jaffa. 
Lydenburg  (ll'd^n-bfirg)  town,  Transvaal  prov.  U.  of  S.  Af.  pop.  2  ;  taken  1900. 

Lydia  (lid'T-d)  anc.  country,  W  part  of  Asia  Minor.  See  Lydian,  a.  &n. 


Lothrlngen.  See  Lorraine. 
Lovech.  See  LoveC1. 

Lovich.  See  Lowicz. 

Low  Archipelago.  See  Tuamotu 
Archipf.laoo. 

Lower  Burma.  See  Burma. 


Lower  California.  See  Cali¬ 
fornia,  Lower. 

Lower  Chindwin.  See  Chind- 
win,  Lower. 

Lower  Egypt.  See  Eotpt. 
Lower  Klamath.  See  Klamath 


Lakes. 

Lower  Palatinate.  See  Palati¬ 
nate. 

Lower  Tunguaka.  See  Tun- 

Gl’SKA. 

Lublin.  See  Lyublin. 


Lucayoa.  See  Bahama  Islands. 

Ludd.  See  Lydda. 

Lugdunum.  See  Lyon,  France. 
Lugdunum  Batavorum.  See 

Lf.iden. 

Luguvallum.  See  Carlisle. 


Lukkee.  V ar.  of  Lakh  i. 
Lunawara.  See  Lunavada. 
Lunga.  See  Grossa. 
Lungtsun.  SeeYuNCHENO. 
Lupatia.  See  Altamura. 
Lurlei.  See  Lorelei. 


Lub  Bela.  Var.  of  Las  Bela. 
Liishunkow  See  Port  Arthur. 
Lusitania.  See  Portugal. 
Lutetia.  See  Paris,  France. 
Luzern.  See  Lucerne. 

Lw6w.  See  Lemberg. 


□  means  square  miles  ;  capital;  X,  co.  seat;  agr.,  agricultural;  cml.,  commercial ;  mfg.,  manufacturing;  min.,  mining  ;  spt.,  seaport ;  tp.,  township  ;  vil.,  village. 
Population  is  given  in  nearest  thousands :  2  =  1,500  to  2,499  ;  3  =:  2,500  to  3,499,  etc. ;  less  than  1,000  not  given.  See  Abbreviations ,  p.  2379. 
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Lvel^Moun^m^i  w  ilk  w<561'Ss-k6t)  urban  dist.  Worcestershire,  England,  pop  12 
Lykens  mL^.  Xlun^V^syl-I^r^ff'  Park’  CaP  high. 

LyS“n“4'\y~»  S^°y, ” 

o?JamesKriver,C5  &  ^  ***"&****  Campbell  co.  Va.  on  S  bank 

IJonrtonC,rreM  S  w  '  140  S’  l0,lg’  fiows  into  Pedee  river. 

Bsssapte^sars1- 

ri  ~  ™  0N  )  ^n9-  Lyons  (li'wnz)  anc.  Lugdu'num,  mfg.  &  cml  citv  %  of 

dept.  Rhone,  France,  pop.  471,  communal  pop.  524.  See  Council  of  Lyons  * 

Lvons^1H'-/n7Ity0W’8  r6,°X)  a“C'  prOV-  Frauoe.  uow  depts.  KbSue  &  Loire. 
nMYs.™*  m  vil.  Cook  co.  Ill.  pop.  1 .  —  city,  X  of  Rice  co.  Kan.  pop.  2.  —  mfg.  vil.  X 
of  Wayne  co.  N.  Y.  pop.  4.  —  See  Lyon,  France  (Gaz.).  g 

Lyra  (li'ra)  town,  Palo  Pinto  co.  Texas,  pop.  1. 

,F?  {'7c"u-'*  Leye  (li'e)  riv.  France  &  Belgium,  100  m.  long  to  Scheldt  river 

lllT^n^0?  (lea^'la'1^/nwS')  town  &  comm-  dept.  Nord,  France,  pop.  7. 
f  PXvfE?*  t(?wn’  anc*  L>rcaonia’  Asia  Minor  ;  site  18  m.  SSWof  Koma 

Lytnam  (llfeVam)  coast  town,  Lancashire,  England,  pop.  9. 

Lynblln,  Pol.  Lublin  (lyOo'blyen)  govt.  Poland,  Russia,  0,499  □  p.  1,556.— city,  its  #  p.  63. 

M 

Maas  (mas)  Du.  name  of  Meuse  river.  Nieuwe  (ne'we)  (New  Meuse)  a  right  arm  of  Mer- 
wede  nv.  after  it  anastomoses  with  the  Lek;  empties  into  North  sea  &  is  one  mouth  of  the 
Meuse.  — ,  Oude  £ou  de)  (Old  Meuse)  left  arm  of  Merwede  riv.  to  Nieuwe  Maas  river. 
Maasbree  (mas-bra')  town  &  comm.  Limburg,  Netherlands,  pop.  comm.  9. 

Maassluis  (mas'slois/)  fishing  town  &  comm.  S.  Holland  prov.  Neth.  pop.  comm.  9. 
astn^t  or  Maestricht  (mas'trlKt)  cml.  &  mfg.  town  &  comm.  #  of  Limburg  prov. 
Netherlands,  pop^ comm.  37;  immense  quarries. 

Macaco  (ma/ka-koo')  town,  Rio  de  Janeiro  state,  Brazil,  on  Macacu  river,  pop  11. 
McAdoo  (mak'a-dooO  bor.  Schuylkill  co.  Pennsylvania,  pop.  3. 

Macahd  (ma'ka-ha')  spt.  Rio  de  Janeiro  state,  Brazil,  pop.  dist.  36. 

Macajalar  (ina-ka/ha-lar')  bay,  N  coast  of  Mindanao,  Philippine  islands. 

McAlester  (mak-51'gs-ter)  city,  X  of  Pittsburg  co.  Oklahoma,  pop.  13. 

Macao  (ma-ka'o)  Portuguese  spt.  town  and  colony  on  peninsula  of  Macao  isl.  China,  at 

5  W  entrance  of  Canton  riv.  4  □  pop.  75. 

Macarsca  (ma/kar-sk&)  spt.  Dalmatia,  Austria,  pop.  town  2,  comm.  12. 

McArthur  (mak-ar'th&r)  vil.  X  of  Vinton  co.  Ohio,  pop.  1. 

McCaysville  (ma-kaz'vil)  town,  Fannin  co.  Georgia,  pop.  1. 

McClain  (md-klan')  co.  cen.  Okla.  562  □  pop.  16,  X  Purcell. 

McClellan  Mountain  (md-klgl'au)  Front  range,  Col.  13,423  ft.  high. 

Macclesfield  (m£k'’lz-feld)  mfg.  mun.  bor.  Cheshire,  England,  pop.  35. 

McCluer  Gulf  (md-kloor')  inlet,  N  W  Dutch  New  Guinea. 

McColl  (md-k61')  town,  Marlboro  co.  South  Carolina,  pop.  2. 

McComb  (ma-kom')  city,  Pike  co.  Miss.  pop.  6.  —  vil.  Hancock  co.  O.  pop.  1. 
McConnelsville  (md-k5n'elz-vil)  vil.  X  of  Morgan  co.  Ohio,  pop.  2. 

McCook  (md-kdok')  co.  S.Dak.  573  □  p.  10, X  Salem.— city,  X  of  Redwillow  co.  Nebr.  p.  4. 
McCracken  (md-kr5k'cn)  co.  W  Ky.  239  □  pop.  35,  X  Paducah. 

McCulloch  (md-kul'wk)  co.  cen.  Tex.  1,073  □  pop.  13,  X  Brady. 

McCurtain  (md-kGr'tln)  co.  SE  Okla.  1,897  □  pop.  21,  X  Idabel. 

Macdonald  (mdk-dSn'dld)  towm,  Fayette  co.  West  Virginia,  pop.  1. 

McDonald,  co.  S  W  Mo.  527  □  pop.  14,  X  Pineville.  —  bor.  Washington  co.  Pa.  pop.  3. 
McDonough  (mdk-dSn'o)  co.  W  Ill. *588  □  pop.  27,  X  Macoinb. 

McDowell  (-dou'51)  co.  W  N.  C.  443  □  p.  14,  X  Marion.  —  co.  S  W.  Va.  533  □  p.  48,  X  Welch. 
McDuffie  (mdk-duf'T)  co.  E  Ga.  287  □  pop.  10,  X  Thomson. 

Macedonia  (mSs'e-do'nl-d)  anc.  &  noted  country,  N  of  Greece,  now  mostly  in  Saloniki 

6  Monastir  vilayets,  W  &  S  of  the  Rhodope  mts.  to  the  ASgean  sea.  See  Macedonian,  a. 
Maceio  (ma'sa-yo')  spt.  town,  #  of  Alagoas  state,  Brazil,  pop.  36. 

Macerata  (ma/cha-ra'ta)  prov.  Marches,  Italy,  1,087  □  pop.  258.  —  its  #  pop.  comm.  23. 
McGehee  (md-ge')  town,  Desha  co.  Arkansas,  pop.  1. 

Macgillicuddy’s  Reeks  (md-gil'T-kud'Tz  reks)  highest  mt.  range  of  Ireland,  in  Kerry 
co. ;  Carrantuohill  the  highest,  3,414  ft. 

McGregor  (mdk-greg'er)  city,  Clayton  co.  Io.  on  Mississippi  river,  pop.  1.— town, 
McLennan  co.  Tex.  pop.  2. 

Machala  (ma-cha'la)  town,  *  of  Oro  prov.  Ecuador,  South  America,  pop.  4. 

McHenry  (mdk-hgn'rl)  co.  NE  Ill.  620  □  pop.  33,  X  Woodstock.  —  co.  N  N.  Dak.  1,888  □ 
pop.  18,  X  Towner.  —  vil.  McHenry  co.  Ill.  pop.  1. 

Machlas  (md-chi'ds)  town  &  port  of  entry,  X  of  Washington  co.  Maine,  pop.  2. 
Machlasport  (-port)  town,  Washington  co.  Maine,  pop.  1. 

Macin  (mi'chTn)  town,  N  W  Dobrogea,  Roumania,  pop.  comm.  6. 

McIntosh  (mSk'Tn-tSsh)  co.  S  E  Ga.  470  □  pop.  6,  X  Darien.  —  co.  S  N.  Dak.  1,003  □ 
pop.  7,  X  Ashley.  —  co.  E  Okla.  661  □  pop.  21,  X  Eufaula. 

McIntyre,  Mount  (mSk'Tn-tir)  peak,  Adirondack  mts.  Essex  co.  N.  Y.  5,112  ft.  high. 
McKean  (md-ken')  co.  N  Pa.  987  □  pop.  48,  X  Smetliport. 

McKeesport  (md-kez'port)  city,  Allegheny  co.  Pa.  on  Monongahela  river,  pop.  43. 
McKees  Rocks  (md-kez')  bor.  Allegheny  co.  Pennsylvania,  pop.  15. 

Mackenzie  (md-kgn'zi)  former  dist.  N  W  Can.  563,200  □  now  part  of  Northwest  Ters. 
McKenzie,  CO.  W  N.  Dak.  2,847  □  pop.  6,  X  Schafer.  —  town,  Carroll  co.  Tenn.  pop.  1. 
Mackenzie  River,  in  Northwest  Ters.  Canada,  ab.  900  m.  long,  Great  Slave  lake  to 
Arctic  ocean  ;  sometimes  regarded  as  including  Great  Slave  riv.  and  either  Peace  or 
Athabasca  riv.  with  total  length  of  ab.  2,350  m. 

Mackinac  (m5k'T-n6)  co.  N  Mich.  1,044  □  pop.  9,  X  St.  Ignace. 

Mackinac,  Strait  of,  4  m.  wide,  Lake  Michigan  to  Lake  Huron. 

Mackinaw  (m5k'T-n6)  riv.  Ill.  100  m.  long,  McLean  co.  to  Illinois  river. 

McKinley  (md-kin'li)  co.  W  New  Mexico,  5,500  □  pop.  13,  X  Gallup. 

McKinley,  Mount,  or  Bulshaia  (bool-shl'a)  63°  &  N  lat.  151  W  Ion.  Alaska,  -0,300  ft.; 
highest  mt.  in  North  America. 

McKinney  (md-kTn'T)  city,  X  of  Collin  co.  Tex.  31  m.  N  N  E  of  Dallas,  pop.  5 
McLean  (rad-klan')  co.  cen.  Ill.  1,191  □  pop.  68,  X  Bloomington  —  co.  W  Ky.  253  D 

pop.  13,  X  Calhoun.  —  co.  cen.  N.  Dak.  2,305  □  pop.  14,  X  Washburn. 

McLeansboro  ( md-klan z'b&r-o)  city,  X  of  Hamilton  co.  Illinois,  pop.  -. 

McLennan  (md-klgn'&n)  co.  cen.  Tex.  1.049  □  pop.  73,  X  W  aco. 

McLeod  (md-kloud')  co.  S  cen.  Minn.  496  □  pop.  19,  X  Glencoe. 

McMechen  (mok-mgkVn)  city,  Marshall  co.  W  Va.  8  m.  S  of  Wheeling,  pop.  -. 

McMinn  (mSk-mln')  co.  S  E  Tenn.  432  □  pop.  21,  X  Athens. 

McMinnville  (-vil)  city,  X  of  Yamhill  co.  Ore.  p.  2.  —  town,  X  of  Warren  co.  Tenn.  p.  2. 
McMullen  (mak-raul'fri)  co.  S  Tex.  1,302  □  pop.  1.  X  Tilden. 

McNairy  (mSk-nSr'T)  co.  S  W  Tenn.  588  Dpop.  16,  X  Selmer. 

Macomb  (md-koom')  co.  SE  Mich.  472  □  pop.  33,  X  Mount  Clemens.  -  city,  X  of  Mc- 

MaconU(ma'k8n)1coPOSE6  Ala.  614  □  pop_  26,  X  Tuskegee.  -  co.  S  W  cen.  Ga.  369  □  pop. 
15,  X  Oglethorpe.  —  co.  cen.  Ill.  585  □  pop.  54,  X  Decatur.  —  co.  N  Mo.  809  □  pop.  31, 


Lyesh.  See  Alessio.  I  Macassar.  See  Makassak. 

Lym  Fiord.  See  Lim  Fiord.  Macoraba.  See  Mecca. 
Lynn  Regis.  See  K  ixc’s  Lyn-k.  I  Madioen.  See  Madiun. 


Madoera.  See  Madura. 

Madonie.  Le.  See  Madonian 

Mountains. 


X  Macon.  —  co.  S  W  part  of  N.  C.  513  □  pop.  12,  X  Franklin.  —  co.  N  Tenn.  286  □ 
pop.  15,  X  Lafayette.  —  mfg.  &  cml.  city,  X  of  Bibb  co.  Ga.  pop.  41.  —  city,  X  of 
Noxubee  co.  Miss.  pop.  2.  —  city,  X  of  Macon  co.  Mo.  pop.  4. 

Macon  (ma/kON')  Matis'co,  mfg.  town,  #  of  dept.  Sa6ne-et-Loire,  France,  pop.  20. 
Macon,  Bayou  (bi'oo  ma'kdn)  La.  from  near  Miss.  riv.  to  Tensas  river. 

Maconnais,  Le  (le  ma'ko'ng')  former  dist.  E  France,  now  incl.  in  dept.  Sa6ue-et- Loire. 
Macons  (ma/ko'res')  town,  S  E  Dominican  Republic,  W.  Indies,  pop.  15. 

Macoupin  (uid-kob'pin)  co.  S  W  Ill.  860  □  pop.  51,  X  Carlinville. 

McPherson  (mdk-ffir's’n)  co.  cen.  Kan.  900  □  pop.  22,  X  McPherson.  —  co.  W  Nebr. 
1,674  □  pop.  2,  X  Tryon.  —  co.  N  S.  Dak.  1,157  □  pop.  7,  X  Leola.  —  city,  X  of  Mc¬ 
Pherson  co.  Kan.  pop.  4. 

Macquarie  (md-kwor^l)  riv.  New  South  Wales,  Australia,  750  m.  long,  flows  into  Darling 
riv.  —  riv.  Tasmania,  flows  into  Lake  river.  —  co.  N.  S.  W.  Australia,  pop.  19. 
Macquarie  Islands,  group  ab.  600  m.  S  W  of  New  Zealand  ;  chief  isl.  Macquarie,  18  m. 
long,  5  m.  broad  ;  to  Tasmania. 

Macquarie  Lake,  near  coast  S  of  Newcastle,  New  South  Wales,  Australia. 

McRae  (md-kra')  town,  X  of  Telfair  co.  Georgia,  pop.  1. 

McSherrystown  (mak-shgr'Tz-toun')  bor.  Adams  co.  Pa.  19  m.  S  W  of  York,  pop.  2. 
Mactan  (mak-tiin')  isl.  25  □  pop.  18,  near  Cebu,  Phil  isls. ;  Magellan  killed  here  1521. 
Madagascar  (m&Fd-gSs'kdr)  isl.  Indian  ocean,  off  E  coast  of  Africa,  225,984  □  pop.  3,105, 
*  Tananarivo ;  French  colony.  See  Hova,  n.,  Malagasy,  n. 

Madaras  (m5'd5-r5sh)  vil.  Bacs-Bodrogco.  Hungary,  20  m.  W  SW  of  Szabadka,  p.  comm.  6. 
Madawaska  (mSd'd-was'kd)  town,  Aroostook  co.  Me.  on  St.  John  river,  pop.  2. 
Madawaska  River,  abt.  250  m.  long,  Ontario,  Canada,  to  Ottawa  river. 

Maddalena,  La  (la  mad-'da-la'Da)  isl.  &  comm.  Sassari  prov.  off  N  E  coast  of  Sardinia, 
Italy,  pop.  comm.  10. 

Maddaloni  (mad/da-lo'ne)  city,  Caserta  prov.  Italy,  15  m.  N  N  E  of  Naples,  p.  comm.  20. 
Madeira  ( md-de'rd  ;  Port.  ma-dS'e-ra)  Portuguese  isl.  34  m.  long,  Atlantic  ocean,  off  W 
coast  of  Morocco,  about  300  □.  See  Madeira,  n.  — riv.  Brazil,  South  America,  most 
important  trib.  of  Amazon  river,  total  length  including  the  Mamor6  about  3,100  miles. 
Madeira  Islands,  group,  Madeira  &  4  other  isls.  Atl.  oc.  off  W  coast  Morocco,  forming 
the  Portuguese  dist.  of  Funchal,  315  □  pop.  170,  #  Funchal. 

Madeleine,  La  (14  mad'ISn')  town  &  comm.  dept.  Nord,  France,  pop.  16. 

Madelia  (md-del'yd)  vil.  Watonwan  co.  Minn.  23  m.  W  S  W  of  Mankato,  pop.  1. 

Madera  (md-da'rd)  co.  cen.  Cal.  2,112  □  pop.  8.  —  city,  its  X  pop.  2. 

Madill  (md-dll')  town,  X  of  Marshall  co.  Oklahoma,  pop.  2. 

Madison  (mSd'i-swn)  co.  N  Ala.  811  □  pop.  47,  X  Huntsville.  —  co.  N  W  Ark.  836  □  pop. 

16,  X  Huntsville.  —  co.  N  Fla.  719  □  pop.  17.  —  its  X  pop.  2.  —  co.  N  E  Ga.  284  □  pop. 

17,  X  Danielsville.  —  co.  S  W  Ill.  737  □  pop.  90,  X  Edwardsville.  —  co.  E  cen.  Ind.  450 
□  pop.  65,  X  Anderson.  —  co.  S  W  cen.  Io.  563  □  pop.  16,  X  Winterset.  —  co.  E  cen. 
Ky.  446  □  pop.  27,  X  Richmond.  —  par.  N  E  La.  650  □  pop.  11,  X  Tallulah.  —  co.  cen. 
Miss.  725  □  pop.  34,  X  Canton.  —  co.  SE  Mo.  499  □  pop.  11,  X  Fredericktowm.  —  co. 
S  W  Mont.  4,581  □  pop.  7,  X  Virginia  City.  —  co.  N  E  Nebr.  576  □  pop.  19,  X  Madison. 

—  co.  cen.  N.  Y.  650  □  pop.  39,  X  Warnpsville.  —  co.  W  N.  C.  436  □  pop.  20,  X  Marshall. 
■—  co.  S  W  cen.  O.  497  □  pop.  20,  X  London.  —  co.  W  Tenn.  552  □  pop.  39,  X  Jackson. 

—  co.  E  cen.  Tex.  495  □  pop.  10,  X  Madisouville.  —  co.  N  Va.  324  □  pop.  10,  X  Madi¬ 
son.  —  town,  New  Haven  co.  Conn.  pop.  2.  —  city,  X  of  Morgan  co.  Ga.  pop.  2.  —  vil. 
Madison  co.  Ill.  pop.  5.  —  mfg.  city,  X  of  Jefferson  co.  Ind.  pop.  7.  —  vil.  Somerset  co. 
Me.  pop.  2.  —  city,  X  of  Lac  qui  Parle  co.  Minn.  pop.  2.  —  city,  X  of  Madison  co.  Nebr. 
pop.  2.  —  bor.  Morris  co.  N.  J.  pop.  5.  —  town,  Rockingham  co.  N.  C.  pop.  1.  —  city, 
X  of  Lake  co.  S.  Dak.  pop.  3.  —  city,  %  of  Wis.  and  X  of  Dane  co.  pop.  26  ;  Univ.  of  Wis. 

Madison,  Mount,  peak,  White  mts.  Coos  co.  N.  H.  5,380  ft.  high. 

Madison  Pass,  Rocky  mts.  Mont,  near  boundary  of  Montana  &  Idaho,  alt.  6,  911  ft. 
Madison  River,  ab.  230  in.  long,  SW  Montana  to  Gallatin,  where  it  unites  with  the 
Gallatin  &  Jefferson  rivs.  to  form  the  Missouri  riv. 

Madisonville  (mSd'T-swn-vtl)  city,  X  of  Hopkins  co.  Ky.  36  m.  S  of  Henderson,  pop.  5. 

—  town,  St.  Tammany  par.  La.  pop.  1.  —  vil.  Hamilton  co.  O.  near  Cincinnati,  pop.  6. 
Madiun  (ma'de-oon')  Du.  Madioen  (-de-oon')  residency,  Java,  2,271  □  pop.  1,349. 
Madonian  Mountains  (ma-do'ni-an)  It.  Le  Madonie  (la  mii-do'uya)  range,  Palermo 

prov.  N  cen.  Sicily,  Italy  ;  highest  point,  Pizzo  Antenna,  6,780  ft. 

Madras  (ma-dras')  cml.  maritime  city,  ^  of  Madras  pres.  Br.  India,  pop.  519.  —  or  Ma¬ 
dras  Presidency,  or ,  officially,  Presidency  of  Fort  St.  George,  southernmost  prov.  of 
British  India,  141,726  □  pop.  41,405  ;  native  states,  9,969  □  pop.  4,812. 

Madre  de  Dios  ( m’a'dra  da  dyos')  riv.  900  m.  long,  Andes,  Peru,  to  Beni  riv.  Bolivia.  — 
isl.  Chile,  lat.  50°  3(V  S. 

Madrid  (mSd'nd)  town,  Boone  co.  Io.  p.  1.  —  (md-drTd';  Sp.  pron.  ma-dreth';  146)  prov. 

cen.  Spain,  3,090  □  pop.  879.  —  city,  its  #  &  #  of  Spain,  on  Manzanares  riv.  p.  600. 
Madride]os  (ma'dre-tha'lios ;  146,  189)  town,  Toledo  prov.  Spain,  pop.  comm.  8. 

Mad  River,  Cal.  Trinity  co.  to  Pacific  oc.  —  riv.  O.  Logan  co.  to  Miami  river. 

Madruga  (mii-droo'ga)  dist.  &  city,  Havana  prov.  Cuba,  pop.  dist.  7,  city  2. 

Madura  (m&d'db-rd;  md-doo'ra)  dist.  SE  Madras  pres.  British  India,  pop.  1,933.  —  city, 
its  ^  pop.  134.  —  (pron.  ma-doo'ra)  Du.  Madoera  (-doo'ra)  isl.  (1,726  □)  N  of  E  Java, 
Du.  E.  Indies,  with  adjacent  small  isls.  a  residency,  2,090  □  pop.  1,493. 

Maebashl  (ma'5-ba'she)  cml.  city,  cen.  Honshu  isl.  Japan,  70  m  N  W  of  Tokyo,  pop.  45. 
Maelstrom  (mal'strtfm)  Dan.  Malstrom  (maPstrQm').  See  in  Vocab. 

Maeonia  (me-o'nt-d)  earlier  name  of  Lydia,  Asia  Minor.  See  M^eonlan,  a. 

Maeseyck  (mas'Ik')  town,  Limburg  prov.  Belgium,  pop.  comm.  5. 

Maesteg  (mls'tSg)  urban  dist.  Glamorganshire,  Wales,  pop.  25. 

Maieking  (mdf'e-king')  town,  NE  Bechuanaland,  Cape  prov.  U.  of  South  Africa,  near 
Transvaal  border,  pop.  2;  siege  1899-1900.  See  maffick,  v.  i. 

Maffersdorf  (maf'ers-d6rf)  comm.  Bohemia,  Austria,  on  Neisse  riv.  pop.  7. 

Mafia  (ma-fe'a)  isl.  30  m.  long,  German  East  Africa,  S  of  Zanzibar,  168  □  pop.  ab.  6. 
Mafra  (ma'fra)  town,  Estremadura  prov.  Portugal,  18  m.  N  W  of  Lisbon,  pop.  4. 
Magallanes  (ina/gal-ya'nas  ;  195)  ter.  Chile,  S  of  47°  S,  64,040  □  p.  24,  #  Punta  Arenas. 
Magangub  (ma/g’an-ga')  town,  Bolivar  dept.  Colombia,  pop.  mun.  dist.  13. 

Magdala  (mag'dd-la  ;  m5g'da-ld)  ft.  town,  N  Shoa,  Abyssinia;  alt.  9,110  ft. ;  destroyed 
by  British  1868,  but  subsequently  rebuilt  &  refortified. 

Magdalena  (mag'da-la'na)  riv.  1,060  m.  long,  S  Colombia,  S.  Am.  to  Caribbean  sea.  — 
dept.  Colombia,  S.  Am.  20,460  □  pop.  150,  #  Santa  Marta. 

Magdalena  Bay  (raSg'da-le'nd)  S  W  Lower  California,  Mexico. 

Magdalen  Islands  (m5g'dri-lSn)  group,  ill  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  pop.  5 ;  to  Quebec. 
Magdeburg  (mag'de-bdbrK  ;  172  ;  mSg'de-bQrg)  govt.  dist.  Saxony  prov.  Prussia,  4,445  □ 
pop.  1,249.  —  its  #  a  cml.  mfg.  &  ft.  city,  *  of  Saxony  prov.  pop.  280. 

Magelang  (ina'gf-lang')  town,  #  of  Kedu  residency,  Java,  Dutch  E.  Indies,  pop.  19. 
Magellan,  Strait  Of  (nui-j51'an or,  in  British  use,  ma-g81'fm)  200m.  long ;  separates  main¬ 
land  of  S.  Am.  from  Tierra  del  Fuego  isls.;  discovered  by  Magellan  1520. 

Magenta  (md-jen'td)  town,  Milan  prov.  Italy,  15  m.  W  of  Milan,  p.  comm.  10  ;  battle  1859. 
Magersfonteiil  (ma'gers-f<5n-tan/)  battlefield,  1899,  W  Orange  Free  State,  U.  of  S.  Af. 
Maggiore,  Lago  (la'go  mad-jo'ra)  anc.  Verba'nus  La'cus,  lake,  N  Italy  &  Switzerland, 
40  m.  long,  2  m.  wide. 

Magione  (ma-j5'na)  town,  Perugia  prov.  Italy,  10  m.  W  N  W  of  Perugia,  pop.  comm.  9. 
Maglie  (mal'ya)  city,  Lecce  prov.  Apulia,  Italy,  pop.  comm.  10. 

Magnago  (mkn-ya'go)  comm.  Milan  prov.  Lombardy,  Italy,  pop.  5. 

Magnesia.  See  Manissa  (Gaz.).  —  (mag-na'zya)  nome,  N  E  Greece,  p.  103,  #  Volos. 
Magnolia  (m5g-no'lT-d)  town,  X  of  Columbia  co.  Ark.  p.  2.  —  town,  X  of  Pike  co.  Mis6.  p.  2. 
Magoffin  ( nHi-g5f'Tn)  co.  E  Ky.  302  □  pop.  14,  X  Salyersville. 

Magwe  (mug'wa')  div.  of  Upper  Burma,  pop.  1,239.  —  dist.  of  Magwe  div.  2,913  Dpop. 

317.  —  town,  #  of  div.  &  dist.  pop.  6. 

Magyarpbcska  (mod'ybr-pach'ko)  comm.  Arad  co.  Hungary,  pop.  8. 

Magyarkanizsa  (-ko'ne-zli5)  town  with  magistracy,  Bacs-Bodrog  co.  Hungary,  pop.  17. 
Mahanadi  hnd-ha-nud'e)  riv.  Cen.  Provs.  India,  512  m.  to  Bay  of  Bengal,  in  Orissa. 
Mahanoy  City  (ma'hd-noi')  min.  bor.  Schuylkill  co.  Pennsylvania,  pop.  16. 

Mahanoy  Mountain,  ridge,  Schuylkill  &  Northumberland  cos.  Pa.  highest  point  1,665  ft. 
Mahaska  (md-h5s'kd)  co.  SE  cen.  Io.  568  □  pop.  30,  X  Oskaloosa. 

Mahavili  Ganga  (ma/ha-vTl'e  gQq'ga)  chief  riv.  of  Ceylon,  to  E  coast  S  of  Trincomalee. 
Mahdia  (m&'dya)  coast  town,  E Tunis,  33  m.  SE  of  Susa,  pop.  10. 


Maeander.  See  Menderez. 
Maeatrlcht.  See  Maastricht. 
Maghiana.  See Jhang-Maohi- 


ana. 

Magna  Graecla.  See  Grj?cia 

Magna. 


Magontiacum.  See  Mainz. 

Magyarorszdg.  See  Hungary. 
Mahanuddy.var.  of  Mahanadi. 


ale,  senate,  c&re,  am,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofa  ;  eve,  event,  find,  recent,  maker; 
fo-od,  foot ;  out,  oil ;  chair  ;  go  ;  sing,  i.)k  ;  then,  thin  ;  nature,  verdure  (250) ;  K 


ice,  111 ;  old,  obey,  6rb,  5dd,  silft,  connect;  use,  unite,  urn,  ilp,  circits,  menu; 
=:  ch  in  G.  ich.ach  (144);  boN;  yet ;  zh  =  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Guide. 
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Blahd  (mi'i')  chief  isl.  55.j  □  Seychelles  isls.  Indian  ocean,  chief  town  Victoria.  —  French 
settlement,  Malabar  coast,  India,  2G  □  pop.  10. 

Mahnomen  (md-nd'mgn)  co.  N  W  Minu.  572  □  pop.  3,  X  Mahnomen. 

Mahon  (uiii-oii')  ft.  spt.  city,  E  Minorca  isl.  Baleares,  Spain,  pop.  comm.  18. 

Mahoning  (ino-ho'iiTng)  co.  NE  0.  427  C  pop.  116,  X  Youngstown. 

Mahoning  River,  ah.  100  m.  long,  N  E  Ohio  to  Lawrence  co.  Pa.  where  it  joins  the  She- 
naugo,  forming  the  Beaver  riv. 

Mahopac  (md-ho'pSk)  vil.  a  summer  resort,  &  lake,  Putnam  co.  N.  Y. 

Mahra  (ma'ra)  region,  Hadramaut,  S  coast  of  Arabia,  Asia. 

Mahriscll-Neustadt  (mS'rlsh-noi'shtat)  town,  Moravia,  Austria,  pop.  comm.  5. 
Mahriscll-Ostrau  (-os'trou)  coal-min.  town,  Moravia,  Austria,  pop.  comm.  37. 
Mahrisch-Schonberg  (-shfln'bgrK)  Boh.  Sumperk  (shdSm'pSrk)  town,  Moravia,  Aus¬ 
tria.  pop.  comm.  13. 

Mahrisch-Triibau  (-trii'bou)  town,  Moravia,  Austria,  pop.  comm.  8. 
Mdhrlsch-Welsskirchen  (mS'rlsh-vIs'kTrK'gn)  Boh.  Hranice  (hrB'nl-tsS)  town,  Mo¬ 
ravia,  Austria,  22  m.  ES  E  of  Olmutz,  pop.  comm.  9. 

Mai'! a  (mi'dii)  town,  Catauzaro  prov.  Calabria,  Italy,  pop.  comm.  4. 

Maidenhead  (mad',u-li6tl/)  mun.  bor.  Berkshire,  England,  on  Thames  river,  pop.  15. 
Mald'ens,  group  of  rocks,  E  coast  of  Antrim  co.  Ireland,  in  Irish  sea. 

Maidstone  (mad'stSn)  cml.  mun.  bor.  X  of  Kent  co.  England,  pop.  35. 

Maikop  (nil'kSp)  town,  Kuban  ter.  N.  Caucasia,  Russia,  pop.  47. 

Main  (man  ;  Ger.  pron.  min)  riv.  Germany,  305  m.  long,  to  Rhine  riv.  —  (pron.  man)  riv. 

Antrim  co.  Ireland,  flows  into  Lough  Neagh. 

Maine  (man)  state,  N  E  U.  S.  A.  29,895  □  pop.  742,  #  Augusta.  See  Lumber  State,  Pine- 
Tree  State,  —  or  Le  Maine  (le  mSu')  anc.  prov.  W  France,  its  #  was  Le  Mans. 
Malne-et-Loirejjna'-na-lwar')  dept.  W  France,  2,812  □  pop.  508,  #  Angers. 

Malnpuri  (imn-pdb're)  dist.  Agra  div.  United  Provs.  Br.  India,  1,675  □  p.  798.  —  its  #  p.  19. 
Mainz  (mints)  or  Mayence  (ma'yaNs')  or  MentZ  (merits)  anc.  Magonti'acum,  Mogonti'- 
acum,  or  Mogun'tia,  ft.  city,#  of  Rheinliessen,  Hesse  state, Germany, on  Rhine,  p.  111. 
Maipu  (mi-poo')  riv.  155  m.  long,  Chile,  Andes  to  Pacific  ocean.  —  volcano,  17,700  ft.  high, 
Chile,  lat.  34°  10'  S. 

Malre,  Le  (le  mSr')  strait,  bet.  Staten  isl.  &  Tierra  del  Fuego,  S.  America. 

Malson— Carrie  (ma  /.ON'  k&'ra')  town,  Algeria,  7  in.  SE  of  Algiers,  pop.  7,  comm.  10. 
Maisonneuve  (ma'zo'nflv')  town,  Hochelaga  co.  Quebec,  Can.  adjoins  Montreal,  p.  19. 
Malsons-Allort  (ma'zSN'-zal'tor')  town  &  comm.  dept.  Seine,  Fr.  5  m.  S  E  of  Paris,  p.  16. 
Maisons-Lalitte  (ma'zoN'-la'fet/)  town  &  comm.  dept.  Seine-et-Oise,  Fr.  on  Seine,  p.  10. 
Maitland  (mat'land)  town,  Northumberland  co.  New  South  Wales,  Australia,  composed 
of  two  municipalities,  East  Maitland,  pop.  3,  &  West  Maitland,  pop.  8.  —  town,  S  W 
Cape  prov.  U.  of  S.  Af.  suburb  of  Capetown,  pop.  6. 

Ma]  ano  (ma-ya'no)  comm.  Udine  prov.  Venetia,  Italy,  pop.  comm.  G. 

Major  (rna'jer)  N  W  Okla  937  □  pop.  15,  X  Fairview. 

Majorca  (ma-j8r'kd)  Sp.  Mallorca  (mal-yflr'ka)  anc.  Balea'ris  Ma'jor,  Spanish  isl. 

largest  of  Balearic  group,  Mediterranean  sea,  1,352  □  pop.  257,  #  Palma. 

Majori  (ma-y6're)  maritime  town,  Salerno  prov.  Campania,  Italy,  pop.  5. 

Majuba  Hill  (mri-joo'bri)  N  W  Natal,  U.  of  South  Africa;  Boers  defeated  British  1881. 
Majunga  (md-juq'ga)  spt.  town,  N  W  coast  Madagascar,  pop.  9. 

Makalla  (ma-kal'la)  cml.  spt.  town,  Hadramaut,  S  coast  of  Arabia,  pop.  5. 

Makara  (mii'ka-ra)  co.  S  North  Island,  New  Zealand,  pop.  74. 

Makarov  (ma-kar'yef)  town,  Kostroma  govt.  Russia  iu  Europe,  pop.  6. 

Makassar  or  Macassar  (md-kas'ar)  cml.  &  chief  town,  S  W  Celebes  isl.  Du.  E.  Indies, 
pop.  26.  — ,  Strait  of.  average  breadth  155  m.  between  Borneo  and  Celebes  islands. 
Makawao  (ma'ka-wa'o)  dist.  cen.  Maui  isl.  Hawaii  territory,  pop.  9. 

Mako  imb'koMtown  with  magistracy,  X  of  Csanad  co.  Hungary,  on  Maros  river,  pop.  35. 
Makov  (ma'kof)  town,  Lorazha  govt.  Poland,  Russia  in  Europe,  pop.  5. 

Makrai  (muk-ri')  native  state,  W  Central  Provinces,  India,  155  □  pop.  15. 

Makronesi  (ma'kro-ne'se;  mod.  Gr.  ma'kro-nye'se)  isl.  10  m.  long,  7  □  iEgean  sea,  off 
S  E  coast  of  Attica,  Greece. 

Makyu  ( ma'kyoo')  or  Makung  (ma-kung')  fort.  spt.  town,  Japan,  on  largest  of  Pesca¬ 
dores  islands,  pop.  12. 

Malabar(m5l'<i-b'ar)dist.  Madras,  Br.  India,5, 795  □  p.(incl.  Laccadive  I.)  3,015,  #  Calicut. 
Malacca  (mri-lXk'a)  British  settlement,  div.  of  Straits  Settlements  col.  W  coast  Malay 
pen.  059  □  pop.  124.  —  its  #  a  spt.  town,  pop.  21. 

Malacca.  Strait  Of,  35-185  m.  wide,  bet.  Malay  pen.  &  Sumatra. 

Malade  (md-lad')  vil.  X  of  Oneida  co.  Idaho,  pop.  1. 

Malade  River,  riv.  Ida.  to  Snake  riv.  —  riv.  Ida.  &  Ut.  Oneida  co.  Ida.  to  Bear  river. 
Malade  tta  (ma'la-d^t'ta)  range  or  group  of  mts.  in  cen.  Pyrenees ;  highest,  Pic  de  N6thou, 
11,165  ft.  the  loftiest  of  the  Pyrenees. 

Malaga  (ma'la-ga ;  Angl.  m51'a-gd)  maritime  prov.  S  Spain,  2,812  □  pop.  523. —  anc. 

Mal'aca,  its  #  a  cml.  mfg.  &  spt.  city,  65  m.  E  N  E  of  Gibraltar,  pop.  136. 
Malagarazi  (ma'la-gd-ra'ze)  riv.  German  East  Africa,  to  Lake  Tanganyika. 

Malagon  (ma'la-gon')  town,  Ciudad  Real  prov.  Spain,  pop.  comm.  6. 

Malaita  (md-li'td)  isl.  2,355  □  SE  Solomon  isls.  ;  British. 

Malakand  ( mCil'd-kund')  mt.  pass,  North-West  Frontier  Prov.  Br.  India,  from  N  Peshawar 
dist.  to  Swat  valley. 

Malakofl  (m&'la/kof')  comm.  dept.  Seine,  France,  near  Paris,  pop.  20.  —  Russ.  Malakhov 
(ma-la'kof)  fortification  of  Sebastopol,  Russia;  taken  by  the  French  1855. 

Malalbergo  (mal'al-bSr'go)  comm.  Bologna  prov.  Emilia,  Italy,  pop.  6. 

Malang  (ma'lang')  dist.  &  town,  Java  isl.  Malay  archipelago,  pop.  dist.  80. 

Malar  ^m&'lar)  lake,  449  □  Sweden,  extends  70  m.  in  from  Baltic  sea. 

Malasplna  (ma'la-spe'na)  glacier,  Pacific  coast  of  Alaska,  crossed  by  60°  N,  141°  W.  —or 
Ganlaon  (kan'la-on')  active  volcano  Negros,  Phil.  isls.  ab.  8,190  ft.  high. 

Malatia  (ma'ia-te'a)  town,  Mamuret  el  Aziz  vilayet,  Turkey  in  Asia,  pop.  34. 

Malay  Archipelago  (md-la' ;  ma'la)  or  Malaysia  (md-la'shd  ;  -zhd)  the  largest  of  isl. 

groups,  S  E  of  Asia,  in  Pacific  &  Indian  oceans  ;  occupied  by  Malay  race. 

Malay  Peninsula,  anc.  Chersone'sus  Au'rea,  the  extreme  S  end  of  mainland  of  Asia, 
70,000  □.  See  Malay,  n.,  Malayan,  a. 

Malay  States,  Federated,  union  of  states  of  Perak,  Selangoj-,  the  Negri  Sembilan,  Treng- 
ganu,  &  Pahang,  Malay  pen.  under  British  protection,  27,700  □  pop.  1,036. 

Malchln  (mal-Ken')  mfg.  town,  Mecklenburg-Schwerin,  Germany,  pop.  7. 

Malda  (mal'dd)  dist.  of  Rajshahi  div.  Bengal  prov.  Br.  India,  1,899  □  pop.  1,004. —  cml. 
town,  its  #  pop.  5. 

Maldegem  (mal'de-gSm' ;  172)  comm.  E.  Flanders  prov.  Belgium,  pop.  10. 

Malden  (mdl'den)  mfg.  city,  Middlesex  co.  Mass.  pop.  44.  —  city,  Dunklin  co.  Mo.  pop.  2. 
Malden  Island,  guano  isl.  4°  S  lat.  155°  W  Ion.  in  S  Pacific  ocean  ;  British. 

Maidens  (The)  and  Coombe  (mOl'dgnz,  koom)  urban  dist.  Surrey  co.  England,  pop.  12. 
Maldlve  Islands  (mSl'div)  coral  isls.  Indian  oc.  S  W  of  India,  115  □.  pop.  50  ;  to  Ceylon. 
Maldon  (mol'dim)  mfg.  mun.  bor.  Essex  co.  England,  on  Chelmer  river,  pop.  6. 
Maldonado  (mal'do-na'tho  ;  146)  dept.  Uruguay,  1,587  □  pop.  33. —  its  #  pop.  6. 

Maler  Kotla  (ma'ler  kot'la)  native  state,  Punjab,  India,  167  □  pop.  71.  —  its  #  pop.  21. 
Malheur  (mal-oor')  co.  SE  Ore.  9,883  □  pop.  9,  X  Vale. 

Malkapur  (mul'ka-poor')  town,  Berar,  British  India,  pop.  13. 

Malle  CO  (mal-ya'ko;  195)  prov.  Chile,  S.  Am.  38°  S  lat.  3,100  □  pop.  113,  #  Angol. 
Malllcolo  (mal'le-ko'lo)  isl.  New  Hebrides,  Pacific  ocean,  876  □  pop.  10. 

Mallow  (mXl'o)  town,  Cork  co.  Ireland,  on  Blackwater  river,  pop.  2. 

Malmaison  (mal'mg'zoN')  chateau  near  Paris,  Fr. ;  residence  of  Empress  Josephine. 
Malmedy  (mal'ma-de')  town,  Rhine  Prov.  Prussia,  on  Warche  river,  pop.  5. 
Malmesbury  (mamz'ber-T)  bor.  Wiltshire,  England,  pop.  3;  William  of  Malmesbury  was 
a  monk  at  the  abbey  here,  —town,  S  W  Cape  prov.  U.  of  S.  Africa,  pop.  3. 

Malmo  (maim'd')  ft.  spt.  town,  #  of  Malmohus  prov.  Sweden,  pop.  88. 

Malmohus  (malm'O-fius')  prov.  S  W  Sweden,  1,865  □  pop.  457,  #  Malmd. 

MalO  (ma'lo)  town,  Vicenza  prov.  Venetia,  Italy,  10  m.  N  W  of  Vicenza,  pop.  comm.  7. 
Maloarkhangelsk  (ma'lo-ar-K&n'gSlsk)  town,  Orel  govt.  Russia  in  Europe,  pop.  5. 
Malone  (md-lon')  vil.  X  of  Franklin  co.  N.  Y.  pop.  6. 

Maloyaroslavets  (ma'16-ya-r5-sla'vygt8)  town,  Kaluga  govt.  Russia,  pop.  5. 


Malpeque  (mol'pgk'^/or/n.  Richmond,  Bay,  sea  inlet,  N  Prince  Edward  isl.,  Canada 
Malplaquet  (mal'pla'ke')  hamlet,  dept.  Nord,  France  ;  battle  1709. 

Malstatt-Burbach  (mal'shtat-bdbr'baK)  former  town,  Rhine  Prov.  Prussia,  on  Saar  river, 
now  part  of  Saarbriicken. 

Malta  (mfll'td)  anc.  Mel'ita,  isl.  92  □  &  Brit,  colony,  Medit.  sea,  1 17  □  pop.  228,  #  V  al- 
letta.  See  Knights  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem,  Maltese,  a.  A:  n. 

Malton  (mdl'twn)  town,  North  Riding,  Yorkshire,  England,  pop.  5. 

Malvan  (miil'vun)  town,  Ratnagiri  dist.  Bombay,  Br.  India,  pop.  20. 

Malvern  (mXl'veru)  town,  X  of  Hot  Spring  co.  Ark.  pop.  3.  —  town,  Mills  co.  Io.  pop.  1 
—  bor.  Chester  co.  Pa.  pop.  1.  —  (prow.  m61'-;  m6'-)town,  Worcestershire,  Eng.  pop.  17  ; 
springs. —(prow,  m61'-)  town,  Victoria,  Australia,  suburb  of  Melbourne,  pop.  16. 
Malvern  Hill  (raSl'vern)  elevated  plateau  near  Richmond,  Va.  ;  battle  1862. 

Malvern  Hills  (mol'-;  m6'-)  Eng.  between  Worcester  &  Hereford  cos. ;  highest,  1395  ft. 
Malwa  (mal'wa)  table-land  &  old  kingdom,  Cen.  India,  bet.  23°  30'  A'  24°  30'  N  and  74° 
30'  &  78°  10'  E.  —  tract  in  Punjab,  India,  bet.  29°  &  31°  N  and  74°  307  &  77°  E. 

Malwa  Agency,  collection  of  native  states,  subdivision  of  Central  India  Agency,  pop.  390. 
Mamaroneck  (md-raSr'6-nSk)  vil.  Westchester  co.  N.  Y.  pop.  6. 

Mamers  (ma/mSr')  town,  dept.  Sarthe,  France,  26  m.  N  N  E  of  Le  Mans,  p.  4,  coram.  6. 
Mammola  (mam'mo-la)  town,  Reggio  di  Calabria  prov.  Italy,  pop.  comm.  8. 

Mammoth  (mXm'wth)  city,  Juab  co.  Utah,  pop.  2. 

Mammoth  Cave,  great  cavern,  Edmondson  co.  Ky. ;  noted  place  of  resort. 

Mamord  (ma'mo-ra')  riv.  Bolivia,  South  America,  to  Madeira  river. 

Mamuret  el  Aziz  (uia'mdb-rSt'Sl  a'zez')  vilayet,  in  Armenia,  Turkey  in  Asia,  12,700  □ 
pop.  575,  #  Kharput. 

Man,  Isle  of,  anc.  Mona'pia  or  Monari'na,  a  British  isl.  in  Irish  sea,  227  □  pop.  52,  # 
Douglas.  See  House  of  Keyes,  Manx,  w.,  Tynwald,  w. 

Manabi  (ma'na-be';  133)  prov.  Ecuador,  S.  Am.  5,761  □  pop.  100,  #  Portoviejo. 
Manacor  (ma'na-kor')  town,  Spain,  Majorca  isl.  Mediterranean  sea,  pop.  comm.  12. 
Managua  (ma-na'gwii)  town,  #  of  Nicaragua  &  of  Managua  dept.  Cen.  America,  on  Lake 
Managua,  pop.  40.  —  large  lake,  W  Nicaragua,  N  W  of  Lake  Nicaragua. 

Manahiki  (ma'na-he'ke)  group  of  islets,  Pacific  oc.  W  of  Marquesas  isls.  12  □  pop.  1. 
Manameh  (ma-na'm8)  spt.  chief  town  At  #  of  Bahrein  isls.  Persian  gulf,  pop.  25. 
Manaos  (ma-na'os)  cml.  town,  #  of  Amazonas  state,  Brazil,  on  Rio  Negro,  pop.  65. 
Manar,  Gulf  of  (ma-nar')  between  Ceylon  and  India. 

Manasquan  (mSn'd-skw^n')  bor.  Monmouth  co.  New  Jersey,  pop.  2. 

Manassas  (mri-n£s'ris)  town,  X  of  Prince  William  co.  Va.  pop.  1 ;  battles  of  Bull  Run 
(called  Manassas  by  the  Confederates)  fought  near  here,  July  21,  1861,  Aug.  29  A:  30, 1862. 
Manatee  (rnSn'd-te')  co.  S  Fla.  1,337  □  pop.  10,  X  Bradentown. 

Manat!  (ma'na-te')  mun.  &  town,  N  W  San  Juan  dept.  Porto  Rico,  pop.  mun.  17,  town  4. 
ManawatU  (ma'na-wa'too)  co.  S  North  Island,  New  Zealand,  pop.  6. 

Manbhum  (man'boom')  dist.  Chota  Nagpur,  Br.  India,  4,197  □  pop.  1,548,  #  Purulia. 
Mancelona  (mXn'se-lo'nd)  vil.  Antrim  co.  Mich.  pop.  1. 

Mancha,  La  (la  man'cha)  old  prov.  Spain,  now  in  Ciudad  Real.  See  Don  Quixote. 
Mancha  Real  (man'cha  ra-al')  town,  Jaen  prov.  Spain,  pop.  comm.  8. 

Manche  (maNsh)  agr.  &  past.  dept.  N  W  France,  2,475  □  pop.  476,  #  Saint-L6. 
Manchester  (m5n'chSs-ter)  mfg.  town,  Hartford  CO.  Conn.  pop.  14.  — city,  X  of  Delaware 
co.  Io.  pop.  3.  —  town,  Essex  co.  Mass.  pop.  3.  —  mfg.  vil.  Washtenaw  co.  Mich.  pop.  1.  — 
mfg.  city,  Hillsborough  co.  N.  H.  pop.  70.  —  vil.  Adams  co.  O.  p.  2.  —  town,  a  X  of  Ben¬ 
nington  co.  Vt.  pop.  2.  —  mfg.  city,  geographically  in  Chesterfield  co.  Va.  pop.  10.  — 
mfg.  city,  inland  port,  &  county  bor.  S  E  Lancashire,  England,  on  Irwell  riv.  pop.  714  ; 
ship  canal  35£  m.  long  to  Eastham,  6  m.  S  E  of  Birkenhead.  See  Cottonopolis,  n.t 
Manchester,  n. 

Manchoull  t  m5n-choo'lT)  treaty  port,  Heilungkiang  prov.  Manchuria,  pop.  5. 
Manchuria  (m5n-choo'iT-d)  Chinese  dependency,  E  of  Mongolia  &  Chihli,  363,483  □  pop. 

13,104,  #  Mukden.  See  Manchu,  n. 

Manciano  (man-cha'no)  comm.  Grosseto  prov.  Tuscany,  Italy,  pop.  6. 

Mandalay  (m5n'da-la;  mSn'dd-la')  NE  div.  of  Upper  Burma,  29,3730  pop.  833.— diet,  of 
Mandalay  div.  2,117  □  pop.  341.  —  city,  #  of  Mandalay  div.  &  dist.  A:  #  of  former  Bur¬ 
mese  kingdom  fr.  1858  to  1885,  pop.  138. 

Mandan  (mSn'dSn)  city,  X  of  Morton  co.  North  Dakota,  pop.  4. 

Mandeville  (m5n'de-vil)  town,  St.  Tammany  par.  La.  on  Lake  Pontchartrain,  pop.  1. 
Mandl  (mun'de)  native  state,  Punjab,  India,  1,200  □  pop.  181.  —  its  #  pop.  8. 

Mandla  (mund'la)  dist.  of  Jubbulpore  div.  Cen.  Provs.  &  Berar,  British  India,  5,054  □ 
pop.  405.  —  its  #  60  m.  SE  of  Jubbulpore,  pop.  6. 

Mandurla  (man-doo're-a)  town,  Lecce  prov.  Apulia,  Italy,  pop.  comm.  14. 

Mandvi  (mand've)  cml.  town  &  spt.  Cutch,  India,  N  coast  Gulf  of  Cutch,  pop.  25. 
Manerbio  (ma-nSr'byo)  town,  Brescia  prov.  Lombardy,  Italy,  on  Mella  riv.  p.  comm.  6. 
Manfredonia  (man'fra-dS'nya;  E.  man'fre-do'ni-d)  ft.  spt.  comm.  Foggia,  Italy,  pop.  14. 
Maniredonia,  Gulf  of,  Adriatic  sea,  Foggia  prov.  Italy. 

Mangalia  (miiq'ga-le'a)  town,  Dobrogea,  Roumania,  pop.  2. 

Mangalore  (mSq'gd-lor')  spt.  #  of  S.  Kanara  dist.  Madras  pres.  Br.  India,  pop.  44. 
Mangaratiba  (man-ga'ra-te'ba)  coast  town,  Rio  de  Janeiro  state,  Brazil,  pop.  3. 
Manglaur  (muq-glour')  town,  Saharanpur  dist.  United  Provs.  Br.  India,  pop.  11 
Mangola  (man-go'la)  isl.  Sula  isls.  Malay  archipelago,  E  of  Celebes. 

Mangueira  (man-gg'e-ra)  lake,  62  m.  long,  Rio  Grande  do  Sul  state,  Brazil. 

MangultO  (man-ge'to)  town,  Matanzas  prov.  Cuba,  pop.  1. 

Mangum  (mSn'gfim)  city,  X  of  Greer  co.  Okla.  pop.  4. 

Mangyshlak  (man'gtsh-lak')  pen.  E  coast  of  Caspian  sea,  44°  N  lat. 

Manhattan  (mSn-h5t'dn)  city,  X  of  Riley  co.  Kan.  pop.  6.  — bor.  part  of  New  York  city, 
coextensive  with  Manhattan  isl.  pop.  2,332. 

Manhattan  Beach,  watering  place,  Kings  co.  N.  Y.  on  Coney  isl.  shore. 

Manhattan  Island,  13^  m.  long,  N.  Y.  ;  part  of  New'  York  city  built  on  it. 

Manheim  (mSn'hlm)  mfg.  bor.  Lancaster  co.  Pennsylvania,  pop.  2. 

Maniago  (man-ya'go)  comm.  Udine  prov.  Venetia,  Italy,  pop.  5. 

Manich  (ma-nech')  valley,  350  in.  long,  fr.  lower  Don  riv.  to  low’er  Kuma  riv.  ;  flooded 
in  spring  ;  the  geo g.  division  bet.  Asia  Europe  in  Caucasus  region. 

Manikuagan  (mSn'e-kwa'gan)  riv.  NE  Quebec  prov.  Canada,  to  St.  Law'rence  river. 
Manila  (md-nTl'd  ;  Sp.  ma-ne'la)  cml.  A:  mfg.  city,  Luzon,  #  A:  chief  port  of  Phil.  isls. 

on  Manila  bay,  not  included  in  any  province,  20  □  pop.  220.  See  Capitulation  Day. 
Manila  Bay,  landlocked  sea,  W  Luzon  isl.  Philippine  islands  ;  battle  May  1, 1898. 
Manipur  (mun'e-poor')  native  state,  S  E  of  Assam,  India,  8,456  □  pop.  346,  #  Imphal. 
Manissa  (ma'ne-sa)  anc.  Magne'sia,  mfg.  town,  Smyrna  vilayet,  W  Asia  Minor,  21  m.  N  E 
of  Smyrna,  pop.  38 ;  battle  b.  c.  190. 

Manistee  (mkn'Ts-te')  co.  N  W  lower  pen.  Mich.  562  □  pop.  27.  —  mfg.  city,  its  X  pop.  12. 
Manistee  River.  Mich,  flows  through  Manistee  co.  to  Lake  Michigan. 

Manistique  (mSn'Ts-tek')  city,  X  of  Schoolcraft  co.  Michigan,  pop.  5. 

Manitoba  (mSn'T-to'bd)  agr.  Af  past.  prov.  Canada,  251,832  □  pop.  462,  #  Winnipeg. 
Manitoba  Lake,  120  m.  long,  1,817  □  Manitoba,  Can.  S  W  of  Lake  Winnipeg. 

ManitOU  (man'T-too)  town  &  summer  resort,  El  Paso  co.  Col.  alt.  6,400  ft.  pop.  1. 
Manitoulin  (mSn'T-too'lTn)  group  of  isls.  along  N  shore  of  Lake  Huron  ;  the  largest,  Great 
Manitoulin,  80  m.  long,  1  to  28  m.  broad  ;  all  exc.  Drummond  isl.  belong  to  Ontario. 
Manitowoc  (mSiuT-to-wok')  co  E  Wis.  602  □  pop.  45.  —  mfg.  city,  its  X  pop.  13. 
Manizales  (ma'ne-sa'las ;  268)  cml.  city,  #  of  Caldas  dept.  Colombia,  pop.  mun.  dist.  35. 
Mankato  (mSn-ka'to)  city,  X  of  Jewell  co.  Kan.p.l.—  city,X  of  Blue  Earth  co.Minn.p.  10. 
Manlius  (m5n'lT-fts)  vil.  Onondaga  co.  N.  Y.  pop.  1. 

Manlleu  (man-lya'oo)  town,  Barcelona  prov.  Spain,  pop.  comm.  6. 

Manly  (raSn'IT)  mun.  town,  suburb  of  Sydney,  New  South  Wales,  Australia,  pop.  10. 
Mannheim  (man'him)  dist.  N  Baden,  S  Germany,  1,386  □  pop.  642.  —  its  #  a  cml.  &  mfg. 
town,  on  Rhine  riv.  pop.  194. 

Manning  (mSn'Tng)  town,  Carroll  co.  Iowa,  pop.  1.— town,  X  of  Clarendon  co.  S.  C.pop.  2. 
Mannington  (-tan)  city,  Marion  co.  West  Virginia,  pop.  3. 

Manoppello  (ma'nop-pSl'lo)  comm.  Chieti  prov.  Abruzzi  e  Molise,  Italy,  pop.  5. 

Manor  (mSn'er)  bor.  Westmoreland  co.  Pennsylvania,  pop.  1. 

Manosque  (ma'nosk')  town,  dept.  Basses-Alpes,  France,  pop.  4,  comm.  5. 


Mahdia.  Mahedia.  Vars.  of 
Mahdia. 

Mahren.  See  Moravia. 
Maimansingh.  Var.  of  Mymen- 
sfnoh, 

Mainland.  See  Pomona. 


Mnjaljai.  SeeBANAJAO. 

Ma^sa.  See  Kiskcnma.fsa. 
Makarska.  Var.  of  Macarsca. 
Makdala.  Var.  of  Magdala. 
Makua.  SeeUiJANor. 

Makung.  See  Makyu. 


Malaca.  See  Malaga. 
Maleventum.  See  Benevento. 
Mala  KajnardSa.  See  KCchuk 
K ainarja. 

Malakka.  See  Malacca. 
Malanao.  See  Lanao. 


Malaysia.  See  Malay  Archi¬ 

pelago. 

Malhon.  See  Homonhon. 

Maliacus  Sinus.  See  Lamia, 

Gulf  or. 

Malindang.  See  Gran  Malix-I 


dano. 

Mallnes.  See  Mechlin. 
Mallicollo,  Mallikolo.  Vars.  of 

Mallicolo. 

Mallorca.  See  Majorca. 
Malstrom.  See  Maelstrom. 


Malva.  SeeMui.UYA. 

Manche,  La.  See  English 

Channel. 

Manchuli  Var.  of  Manchoull 
Mandal.  See  Lister  oo  Man- 
da  l. 


□  means  square  miles  ;  capital ;  X,  co.  seat ;  agr.,  agricultural ;  cml.,  commercial ;  mfg.,  manufacturing  ;  min.,  mining;  apt.,  seaport ;  tp.,  township  ;  vil.,  village. 
Population  is  given  in  nearest  thousands  :  2  =  1,500  to  2,499  ;  3  =  2,500  to  3,499,  etc. ;  less  than  1,000  not  given.  See  Abbreviations ,  p.  2379. 
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towu'  Barcelona  prov.  Spain,  pop.  comm.  22 

Mansfield  imanz  f eld)  town,  Tolland co.  Conn.  pop.  2.  —  town,  X  of  De  Soto  par.  La.  pop. 

hor  Tin,,™  ?; ®  o  Cf-  Mass'  P°P-  5-  — .Kifjf.  city,  X  of  Kiel, land  co.  O  pop.  21.  - 
ivt^  fi  i/i  t  i  a  *»/g-  mim.  bor.  Nottinghamshire,  Eng.  in  Sherwood  forest  n  37 

^nd;  aK°Uu  7?  N  E  Hud«5n  bay,  Canadl  ’  P*  ^  ’ 

Mansfield,  Mount,  highest  of  Green  mts.  Vt.  4,364  ft.  hitrh. 

Mans,  Le  (le  maN')  cml.  &  mfg.  town,  #  of  dept.  Sarthe,  France,  p.  57  communal  n  69 
Manson  (mSn'sfcn)  town,  Calhoun  co.  Iowa,  18  m.  W  of  Fort  Dodge,  pop  1  ‘ 

&  mfg'  .^wn,  *  of  Dakahlieh  prov.  Egypt,  pop 
,  pop.  dist.  11. 
lil.  ii 


,  40. 


Manta  (man'ta)  vil.  Cundinamarca  dept.  Colombia 

•  m^!?lln?a'  an.  -JU-\I|,t:i  l:illK'a,',1,a“)  mt-  Palawan,  Phil.  isls.  0,843  ft.  high. 

(“an-ta'ro)  nv.  cen.  Peru.  ab.  280  ,».  long,  to  Apurimac  riv.  g 
Manteno  (mSn-te'no)  vil.  Kankakee  co.  Ill.  pop.  1 

M^!?rS"“Seine  ^“itz-sur'-sau')  town  &  comm.  dept.  Seiue-et-Oise,  France,  pop.  9. 
Manti  (man  i }  cly,  X  of  Sanpete  co.  Ut.  on  Sanpete  river,  pop  2 
Mantineia  (mSn'te-ne'yd)  vil.  Arcadia,  Morea,  Greece  ;  battle  302  b.  c. 

Mantiqueira.  Serra  da  (sSr  ra  da  man'te-kg'e-ra)  mt.  range,  bet.  S  Minas  Geraes  &  Rio 
de  Janeiro  states,  S  E  Brazil ;  highest  peak,  Itatiaya 
Manton  (mXn't&n)  vil.  Wexford  co.  Michigan,  pop.  1.’ 

Mantna  (rnSn'ty-d)  It.  Mantova  (man'to-va)  prov.  Lombardy,  Italy,  903  □  pop.  349.  —  its 
*  a  "“S-.ft- city,  on  Mincio  nv.  pop.  comm.  33.  See  Mantuan,  n.  &  a. 

Manua  (ma-noo'a)  group  3  small  isls.  Samoa,  E  of  Tutuila,  pop.  1  ;  belongs  to  U.  S.  A. 

,ma'n0°-k°u)  co.  North  Island,  New  Zetland,  pop.  16. 
Manzanares  (man'tha-na'ras)  mfg.  town,  Ciudad  Real  prov.  Spain,  pop.  comm.  14.  — 
small  nv  Madrid  prov.  Spam.  —  mun.  dist.  Caldas  dept.  Colombia,  pop  12. 
Manzanllla  (man'sa-nel'ya ;  195,  2G8)  headland,  N  Panama,  E  of  Porto  Bello. 
Manzanillo  (inan'sa-neFyo  ;  195,  2G8)  dist.  &  spt.  city,  S  W  coast  of  Oriente  prov.  Cuba, 
pop.  dist  55,  city  16.  —  bay,  N  W  coast,  Haiti  island.  —  bay,  Canal  Zone,  N  &  E  of  Colon. 
Manzikert  (mSn'zi-kert)  town,  anc.  Armenia,  N  of  Lake  Van  -  battle  1071 
Mao  (ma'o)  town,  Kanem,  Chad  ter.  Africa,  about  40  m.  N  E  of  Lake  Chad,  pop.  4. 
Maple  River,  riv.  Io.  flows  into  Little  Sioux  riv.  —riv.  Mich.  Shiawassee  co.  to  Grand  riv. 
Mapleton  (ma  p  1-tun)  town,  Monona  co.  Io.  pop.  1.  —  town,  Aroostook  co.  Me.  pop.  1. 
Maplewood  (-wood)  city,  St.  Louis  co.  Missouri,  pop.  5. 

Maputa  (m'i-poo'ta)  large  riv.  S  E  Africa,  Transvaal  prov.  to  Delagoa  bay. 

Maquoketa  (ma-ko'ke-td)  city,  X  of  Jackson  co.  Io.  pop.  4. 

Maquoketa  River,  riv.  Io.  Fayette  co.  to  Mississippi  river. 

Maracaibo  (ma'ra-ki'bo)  cml.  city,  #  of  Zulia  state,  Venezuela,  S.  America,  pop.  50. 
Maracaibo,  Gulf  Of,  bet.  Goajira  pen.  Colombia  &  Venezuela. 

Maracaibo,  Lake,  in  NW  Venezuela,  South  America,  102  m.  long,  75  m.  broad. 
Maracay  (ma'ra-ki')  town,  Aragua  state,  Venezuela,  South  America,  pop.  8. 

Maragha  (ina'ra-ga')  town,  Azerbaijan  prov.  Persia,  pop.  15. 

Maragogipe  (roa'ra-go-zhe'pS)  town,  Bahia,  Brazil,  on  All  Saints  bay,  p.  dist.  22  ;  coffee. 
Marais  ma'rS')  marshy  dist.  S  dept.  Vendfie,  France;  once  partly  covered  by  sea. 
Marajo  (ma'ra-zho')  isl.  180  m.  long,  bet.  mouths  of  Amazon  &  Para  rivs.  Brazil. 
Maramaros  (ma'r5-m5-rosh)  co.  Hungary,  3,751  □  pop.  358,  X  Maramarossziget. 
Maramarossziget  (-se'gSt)  town  w-ith  magistracy,  X  of  Maramaros  co.  Hungary,  on  Tis¬ 
za  river,  pop.  21. 

Maranguape  (ma'raN-gwa'pa)  town,  Ceara,  Brazil,  15  m.  SSW  of  Fortaleza,  p.  12. 
Maranhao  (mSFran-youN')  maritime  state,  N  Brazil,  177,561  □  pop.  562.  —  or  Sao  Luiz 
de  Maranhao  (soun'  loo-esli'  da)  cml  city,  its  #  on  Maranhao  isl.  pop.  32. 

Marano  di  Napoli  (ma-ra'nodena'po-le)  town,  Naples  prov.  Campania,  Italy,  p.  comm. 12. 
Maranon  f ina'ra-nyon')  riv.  Peru,  the  upper  course  of  the  Amazon  river. 

Marash  (ma'rash')  town,  Aleppo  vilayet,  Turkey  in  Asia,  pop.  25. 

Maratea  (ma'ra-te'a)  town,  Potenza  prov.  Italy,  pop.  comm.  6. 

Marathon  (mifr'd-thim)  co.  N  Wis.  1,554  □  pop.  55,  X  Wausau,  —  vil.  Cortland  co.  N.  Y. 
pop.  1.  —  plain,  E  Attica  nome,  Greece.  —  town,  on  this  plain,  pop.  1.  —  anc.  town, 
site  prob.  S  of  modem  town  ;  battle  B.  c.  490.  See  Marathonian,  a. 

Marazion  (mir'd-zi'Sn)  par.  &  watering  place,  Cornwall,  Eng.  on  Mounts  bay,  pop.  1. 
Marbella  (mar-bSl'ya)  town,  Malaga  prov.  Spain,  on  Mediterranean  sea,  pop.  comm.  10. 
Marble  Falls,  town,  Burnet  co.  Texas,  pop.  1. 

Marblehead  (mar'b’l-hgd')  spt.  town,  Essex  co.  Mass.  pop.  7 ;  yachting  resort;  boat  build¬ 
ing.  —  vil.  Ottawa  co.  O.  pop.  1. 

Marburg  (mar'bSorK)  town,  Styria.  Austria,  on  Drave  riv.  pop.  comm.  28.  —  town,  Hesse- 
Nassau  prov.  Prussia,  on  Lahn  riv.  pop.  22;  university. 

Marcaria  (mar'kii-re'a)  town,  Mantua  prov.  Italy,  13  m.  W  of  Mantua,  pop.  comm.  10. 
Marceline  (mar'se-len')  city,  Linn  co.  Mo.  pop.  4. 

Marcellina,  Mount  (ruar'se-le'nd)  peak,  Gunnison  co.  Col.  11,349  ft.  high. 

MarceUus  (mar-sel'iis)  vil.  Cass  co.  Mich.  pop.  1. 

March  ( pron .  march)  town,  Isle  of  Ely,  Cambridge  co.  England,  pop.  8  —  (march)  co. 
Queensland,  Australia,  pop.  30.  —  (pron.  marK)  Croatian  Morava  (mo-ra'vd)  riv.  in  Mo¬ 
ravia  &  separating  Moravia  &  Lower  Austria  from  Hungary,  180  m.  long,  to  Danube  riv. 
Marchena  (mar-cha'na)  town,  Seville  prov.  Spain,  pop.  comm.  14 ;  sulphur  baths. 
Marches,  The  (mar'chgz;  151)  It.  Le  Marche  (la  mar'ka)  compartimento,  E  cen.  Italy. 

3,750  □  pop.  1,093  ;  provs.  Ancona,  Ascoli  Piceno,  Macerata,  &  Pesaro  e  Urbino. 
Marchienne-au-Pont  (mar'sbySn'-o-p&N')  town,  Hainaut  prov.  Belgium,  pop.  22. 

Mar  Chlquita  (mar  che-ke'ta)  lake,  45  m.  long,  Cordoba  prov.  Argentina. 

Marcianise  (mar'cba-ne'za)  town,  Caserta  prov.  Campauia,  Italy,  pop.  comm.  13. 
Marcinelle  (m&r'se'ngl')  town,  Hainaut  prov.  Belgium,  near  Charleroy,  pop.  comm.  18. 
Marcq-en-Baroeul  (mar'-kaN-ba'rfll')  town,  dept.  Nord,  France,  pop.  8,  comm.  12. 
Marcus  Hook  (mar'kSs)  bor.  Delaware  co.  Pa.  16  m.  S  W  of  Philadelphia,  pop.  2. 
Marcus  Island,  small  isl.  Pacific  ocean,  154°  E,  24°  N  ;  U.  S.  A. 

Marcy,  Mount  (mar's!)  in  Adirondack  mts.  Essex  co.  highest  peak  in  N.  Y.  5,344  ft. 
Marde  Hespanha  (mar'  daSs-pan'ya)  town,  S  Minas  Geraes,  Brazil,  pop.  dist.  41. 
Mardln  (mar-den')  ft.  town,  Diarbekr  vilayet,  Kurdistan,  Asiatic  Turkey,  pop.  27. 
Maree,  Loch  (15k  md-re')  lake,  12i  m.  long,  Ross  &  Cromarty  co.  Scotland. 

Mare  Island  (mar)  San  Pablo  bay,  Cal. ;  U.  S.  navy  yard. 

Maremma  (ma-rSm'ma)  marshy  region,  W  Italy,  chiefly  inGrosseto  province. 

Marengo  (md-r£i)'go)  co.  W  Ala.  966  □  pop.  40,  X  Linden,  —city,  McHenry  co.  Ill.  pop. 

o. _ city,  X  of  Iowa  co.  Io.  pop.  2.  —  vil.  Alessandria  prov.  Piedmont,  Italy  ;  battle  1800. 

Marennes  (ma'rgn')  cml.  comm.  dept.  Charente-Infgrieure,  France,  pop.  6. 

MareotlS  (mSr'e-o'tls)  salt  lagoon,  28  m.  by  20  m.  S  of  Alexandria,  Egypt. 

Margam  (mar'gam)  town,  Glamorganshire,  S  Wales,  pop.  15. 

Mare-arita  (mar'gd-re'ta)  isl.  45  m.  long,  Caribbean  sea,  crossed  by  11°N  &  04J  W,  pop. 

40,  chief  town  Asuncion;  discovered  by  Columbus  in  1498;  belongs  to  1  enezuela. 
Margate  (mar'gat)  spt.  mun.  bor.  Kent  co.  England,  pop.  27;  a  watering  place. 
Mareelan  (mar'gg-lau')  mfg.  town,  Fergana  govt.  Russia  in  Asia,  pop.  4b. 

Margherita  di  Savoia  < mar'ga-re'tii  de  sa-vS'ya)  comm.  Foggia  prov.  Italy,  pop.  7. 

Marfa  (mi-re's)  town,  Almeria  prov.  Spain,  pop.  comm.  4.  ,  _ 

Marla  Island  (md-ri'd)  W  Carpentaria  gulf,  Australia,  13  □.  —  E  of  Tasmania,  371  U. 
Marlarnpol  (ma're-4m'pol-y’)  town,  Suvalki  govt.  Poland,  Russia  in  Europe,  pop.  7 . 
Mariana  (ma're-a'na),  or  Marianne  (-ne),  or  Ladrone  (lo-dron'),  Islands,  group  in 
Pacific  ocean,  13°-21°  N,  144°-146°  E  450  □  pop.  14;  belong  to  Germany,  except  Guam. 
Marianao  (ma're-S-na'6)  dist.  &  city  Havana  prov.  Cuba,  pop.  dist.  18,  city  9. 
Marianna  (ma'rl-in'd)  city,  X  of  Lee  co  Ark  20  m.  N  W  of  Helena  pop  6  - town, 
X  ofJackson  co.  Fla.  pop.  2.  -  bor.  Washington  co.  Pa.  pop.  1.  -(ma're-an'a)  city,  Minas 
Geraes  state,  Brazil,  South  America,  pop.  dist.  5(3.  r  nmUr/iir  n 

Mariano  Comense  (mii're-a'no  ko-mSn'sa)  comm.  Como  prov.  Lombardy,  Italy,  pop.  7. 
Marlas,  Tres  (tras  mi-re'as)  3  isls.  Pacific  ocean,  off  W  coast  Mexico. 

Mariaa  River  (md-ri'az)  N  Mont.  Rocky  mts.  300  m.  to  Missouri  river. 
Maribo(ma're-bo)  amt, Lolland  &  Falsterisls.Denmark  692Dp.116.— its  #  on  Lolland, p.4. 
Marlcao  (ma're-ki'6)  mun.  &  town,  Mayaguez  dept.  Porto  Rico,  pop.  mun.  7. 

Austria’,  p  ll. 

Marlenburg  (-bdorK)  mfg.  town.  West  Prussia  prov.  Prussia,  on  Nogat  river,  pop.  14. 


Mantova  See  Manti*.  mSJJS  l! ^See  Marches  The 

Maracanda.  See  Samarkand.  Marche.  Lessee  Marches  1  he 
Marakesh.  See  Morocco.  I  Mare  Adrlatlcom.  see  adri 


atic  Sea. 

Margua.  See  Morava. 
Maria-Theresiopel.  See  Sza- 


Mariendorf  (ma-re'£n-d6rf;  vil.  Brandenburg  prov.  Prussia,  pop.  comm.  15. 

Marienthal  (-tal)  former  vil.  Saxony  kingdom,  Germany,  now  part  of  Zwickau. 

Marienwerder  v-vSr'der)  govt.  dist.  West  Prussia  prov.  Prussia,  6,793  □  pop.  961.  —  mfg. 
town,  its  #  pop.  13. 

Maries  (ma'res)  co.  S  cen.  Mo.  520  □  pop.  10,  X  Vienna. 

Mariestad  (ma-re^-stad')  town,  #  of  Skaraborg prov.  S  Sweden,  on  Lake  Vaner,  pop.  5. 

Marietta  (ma'n-St'ri ;  mSr'I- ;  115)  city,  X  of  Cobb  co.  Ga.  pop.  6.  —  mfg.  city,  X  of  Wash¬ 
ington  co.  O.  pop.  13;  Marietta  college.  —  city,  X  of  Love  co.  Okla.  pop.  2. —  bor.  Lan¬ 
caster  co.  Pa.  on  Susquehanna  river,  pop.  2. 

Marlgliano  (ma/rel-ya'no)  town,  Caserta  prov.  Campania,  Italy,  pop.  comm.  13. 

Marignano  (ma'ren-ya'no)  former  name  of  Melegnano  ;  battle  1515. 

Mariguana  (ma^r$-gwa'na)  or  Mayaguana  (ma'ya-)  isl.  31  m.  long,  S  Bahama  isls. 

Marlinsk  (ma-re'Tnsk)  town,  Tomsk  govt.  W  Siberia,  Asia,  pop.  15 ;  gold  mining. 

Marin  (m5-rTn')  co.  W  Cal.  529  □  pop.  25,  X  San  Rafael. 

Marin  (ma-ren')  spt.  town,  Pontevedra  prov.  Spain,  pop.  comm.  9. 

Marinduque  (ma/ren-doo,ka)  isl.  S  of  Luzon,  Philippine  islands  (352  □  pop.  51).  &  sub- 
prov.  of  Tayabas  (361  □  pop.  52). 

Marine  City  (ma-ren')  city,  St.  Clair  co.  Mich,  on  St.  Clair  river,  pop.  4. 

Marineo  (ma/re-nS'o)  town,  Palermo  prov.  Sicily,  Italy,  pop.  comm.  7. 

Marinette  (mSr'T-net')  co.  N E  Wis.  1,415  □  pop.  34.— city,  its  X  pop.  15. 

Marino  (ma-re'no)  town,  Rome  prov.  Italy,  12  m.  SE  of  Rome,  pop.  comm.  8. 

Marlon  (mgr'Y-fin ;  m£r'Y-&n)  co.  N  W  Ala.  743  □  pop.  17,  X  Hamilton.  —  co.  N  Ark.  646  □ 
pop.  10,  X  Yellville.  —  co.  N  cen.  Fla.  1,647  □  pop.  27,  X  Ocala.  —  co.  W  Ga.  360  □  pop. 
9,  X  Buena  Vista,  —  co.  S  cen.  Ill.  569  □  pop.  35,  X  Salem.  —  co.  cen.  Ind.  397  □  pop. 
264,  X  Indianapolis.  —  co.  S  cen.  Io.  563  □  pop.  23,  X  Knoxville.  —  co.  E  cen.  Kan.  971  □ 
pop.  22,  X  Marion.  —  co.  cen.  Ky.  345  □  pop.  16,  X  Lebanon.  —  co.  S  Miss.  624  □  pop. 
16,  X  Columbia.  — co.  NE  Mo  436  □  pop.  31,  X  Palmyra.  — co.  ceil.  O.  409  □  pop.  34, 
X  Marion.  —  co.  N  W  Ore.  1,194  □  pop.  40,  X  Salem,  —  co.  N  E  S.  C.  529  □  pop.  21,  X 
Marion.  — co.  SE  Tenn.  504  □  pop.  19,  X  Jasper.  —  co.  N  E  Tex.  391  □  pop.  10,  X  Jef¬ 
ferson.  —  co.  N  W.Va.  315  □  pop.  43,  X  Fairmont,  —town,  X  of  Perry  co.  Ala.  pop.  2.  — 
city,  X  of  Williamson  co.  Ill.  pop.  7.  —  city,  X  of  Grant  co.  Ind.  pop.  19.  —  city,  X  of  Linn 
co.  Io.  p.  4.  —  city,  X  of  Marion  co.  Kan.  p.  2.  —  city,  X  of  Crittenden  co.  Ky.  p.  1.  — 
town,  Plymouth  co.  Mass.  p.  1.  —  town,  X  of  McDowell  co.  N.  C.  p.  2.  — city,  X  of  Mar¬ 
ion  co.  O.  p.  18.  —town,  X  of  Marion  co.  S.  C.  p.  4.  —  town,  X  of  Smyth  co.  Va.  p.  3. 

Marion  Heights,  bor.  Northumberland  co.  Pennsylvania,  pop.  1. 

Marlonville  (-vil)  city,  Lawrence  co.  Mo.  24  m.  S  W  of  Springfield,  pop.  1. 

Maripipi  (ma're-pe-pe')  isl.  N  of  Leyte  isl.  Leyte  prov.  Philippine  islands,  10  Dpop.  2. 

Mariposa  (mSr/T-po'sd)  co.  cen.  Cal.  1,463  □  pop.  4.  —  its  X. 

Mariposa  River,  Cal.  Mariposa  co.  to  San  Joaquin  river. 

Marlssa  (md-rTs'd)  vil.  St.  Clair  co.  Ill.  pop.  2. 

Maritime  Alps  (mSr'I-tlm  ;  -tTra)  Italy,  S  part  of  the  Alps  between  Italy  &  France. 

Maritsa,  Bulg.  Marica  (ma're-tsa)  anc.  He'brus,  riv.  270  in.  E.  Roumelia  to  iEgean  sea. 

Mariupol  (ma're-do-pol'y’)  town,  Ekaterinoslav  govt.  Russia,  on  Sea  of  Azov,  pop.  49. 

Mark  (mark)  vil.  Putnam  co.  Illinois,  pop.  1. 

Marked  Tree,  town,  Poinsett  co.  Arkansas,  pop.  2. 

Market  Harborough  (har'bur-o)  urban  dist.  Leicestershire,  England,  pop.  9. 

Markirch  (mar'ktrK)  mfg.  town,  Alsace-Lorraine  ter.  W  Germany,  pop.  comm.  12. 

Markneukirchen  imark^ioi'ktrK'en)  town,  Saxony  kingdom,  Germany,  pop.  9. 

Markranstadt  (mark'ran/sht€t)  town,  Saxony  kingdom,  Germany,  pop.  8. 

Marksville  (marks'vTl)  town,  X  of  Avoyelles  par.  Louisiana,  pop.  1. 

Marlboro  (marl'bur-6)  co.  N  E  S.  C.  519  □  pop.  31,  X  Bennettsville.  —  city,  Middlesex 
co.  Mass.  pop.  15.  —  town,  Cheshire  co.  N.  H.  pop.  1. 

Marlborough  (marl'bo-rfi ;  mol'brw)  mun.  bor.  Wiltshire,  England  ;  grammar  school 
(founded  1551)  and  college  (founded  1843) ;  pop.  4.  —  provincial  dist.  NE  South  Island, 
New  Zealand,  4,753  □  pop.  16.  —  co.  NE  South  Island,  N.  Z.  pop.  8. 

Marlette  unar-lSt')  vil.  Sanilac  co.  Mich.  pop.  1. 

Marlin  (mar'ITn)  city,  X  of  Falls  co.  Texas,  pop.  4. 

Marlinton  (miir'ITn-twn)  town,  X  of  Pocahontas  co.  West  Virginia,  pop.  1. 

Marlow  (mar'lo)  city,  Stephens  co.  Okla.  p.  2.  — urban  dist.  Buckinghamshire,  Eng.  p.  5. 

Marmande  (ma^maNd')  town,  dept.  Lot-et-Garonne,  France,  pop.  6,  comm.  10. 

Marmolata  (mar/mo-la'ta)  or  Marmolada  (-da)  mt.  highest  of  Dolomites,  on  boundary 
of  Tirol  &  Venetia,  11,020  ft. 

Marmolejo  (ma^mo-la'ho  ;  189)  town,  Jathi  prov.  Spain,  pop.  comm.  5;  mineral  baths. 

Marmora  (mar'mo-rd)  anc.  Proconne'sus,  isl.  11m.  long,  in  Sea  of  Marmora,  pop.  4. 

Marmora,  Sea  of,  anc.  Propon'tis,  sea,  172  m.  long,  in  Turkey,  bet.  Europe  and  Asia. 

Marmot  Peak  (mar'mdt)  11,600  ft.  high,  Park  range,  N  Colorado. 

Marne  (marn)  anc.  Mat'rona,  riv.  France,  about  325  m.  long,  flows  into  Seine  river.  — 
dept.  N  E  France,  3,168  □  pop.  436,  #  Chfilons-sur-Marne. 

Maroa  (md-ro'«)  city,  Macon  co.  Illinois,  pop.  1. 

Maroim  (ma/ro-eN/)  town,  Sergipe  state.  Brazil,  pop.  10. 

Maroni  (ma'ro-ne')  riv.  S.  Am.  about  300  m.  long,  bet.  French  and  Dutch  Guiana. 

Maroon  Mountain  (md-roon')  peak,  14,003  ft.  high,  Elk  mts.  Colorado. 

Maros  (m5'rosh)  riv.  Hungary,  400  m.  long,  to  Tisza  river. 

Marostica  (  ma-ros'te-ka)  comm.  Venetia,  Italy,  pop.  5. 

Maros-Torda  (m5'r6sh-t6r'd5)  co.  Transylvania,  Hungary,  1,610  □  pop.  194,  X  Maros- 
Vasarhely. 

Maros-Vasarhely  (-va'shar-hel-y’)  city  with  municipal  rights,  geographically  in  &  X  of 
Maros-Torda  co.  Hungary,  on  Maros  riv.  13  □  pop.  26. 

Marple  (mar'p’l)  urban  dist.  Cheshire,  England,  pop.  6. 

Marquesas  Islands  (mar-ka'sas)  group  of  13  Polynesian  isls.  S  Pacific  ocean,  492  □ 

pop.  3  ;  belong  to  France. 

Marquette  (mar-ket')  co.  N  Mich.  1,870  □  pop.  47.  —  cml.  &  mfg.  city,  its  X  pop.  12.  —  co. 
S  cen.  Wis.  457  □  pop.  11,  X  Montello.  —  (ma^kSt')  town,  dept.  Nord,  Fr.  p.  4,  comm.  6. 

Marradi  (mar-ra'de)  comm.  Florence  prov.  Italy,  28  m.  N  E  of  Florence,  pop.  9. 

Marrickville  (m5r'Tk-vTl)  suburb  of  Sydney,  N.  S.  W.  Australia,  pop.  26,  mun.  31. 

Mars  (marz)  bor.  Butler  co.  Pennsylvania,  pop.  1. 

Marsala  (mar-sa'la)  anc.  Lilyb*e'um,  ft.  spt.  city,  Trapani  prov.  Sicily,  Italy,  p.  comm.  65. 

Marsclano  (mar-sha'no)  comm.  Perugia  prov.  Italy,  pop.  15. 

Marsden  (marz'd^n)  urban  dist.  West  Riding,  Yorkshire,  England,  pop.  6. 

Marseilles  (mar-salz')  city,  La  Salle  co.  Ill.  pop.  3.  —  Fr.  Marseille  (mar/sft'y’)  cml. 
mfg.  spt.  city,  #  of  dept.  Bouches-du-Rlifine,  France,  pop.  443,  communal  pop.  551.  See 
Massilia  ( Gaz .),  Marseillaise,  n. 

Marshall  (mar'shSl)  co.  NE  Ala.  602  □  pop.  29,  X  Guntersville.  —  co.  N  cen.  Ill.  396 □ 
pop.  16,  X  Lacon.  —  co.  N  Ind.  441  □  pop.  24,  X  Plymouth.  —  co.  cen.  Io.  572  □  pop.  30, 
X  Marshalltown.  —  co.  N  Kan.  905  □  pop.  24,  X  Marysville.  —  co.  W  Ky.  327  □  pop.  16, 
X  Benton.  —  co.  N  W  Minn.  1,788  □  pop.  16,  X  Warren.  —  co.  N  Miss.  689  □  pop.  27, 
X  Holly  Springs.  —  co.  S  Okla.  419  □  pop.  12,  XMadill.  — co.  N  E  S.  Dak.  889  □  pop. 
8,  X  Britton.  — co.  cen.  Tenn.  378  Dpop.  17,  XLewisburg.  —  co.  N  W.  Va.  310  □  pop. 
32,  X  Moundsville.  —  city,  X  of  Clark  co.  Ill.  pop.  3.  —  city,  X  of  Calhoun  co.  Mich, 
pop.  4.  —  city,  X  of  Lyon  co.  Minn.  pop.  2.  —  city,  X  of  Saline  co.  Mo.  pop.  5.  —  city, 
X  of  Harrison  co.  Tex.  pop.  11. 

Marshall  Islands,  group  ill  Micronesia,  N  Pacific  ocean,  159  □  pop.  15  ;  German. 

Marshalltown  (-toun)  city,  X  of  Marshall  co.  Iowa,  pop.  13. 

Marshallville  (-vil)  town,  Macon  co.  Georgia,  pop.  1. 

Marsh'field,  town,  Plymouth  co.  Mass.  pop.  2.  —  city,  X  of  Webster  co.  Mo.  pop.  1.  — 
town,  Coos  co.  Ore.  pop.  3.—  town,  Washington  co.Vt.  pop.  1.— city,  Wood  co.Wis.pop.6. 

Mars  Hill  (marz)  town,  Aroostook  co.  Maine,  pop.  2. 

Marsico  NUOVO  (mar'se-ko  nw6'vo)  town,  Potenza  prov.  Italy,  pop.  comm.  6. 

Marsivail  (mar'st-van')  town,  Sivas  vilayet,  Asia  Minor,  pop.  20. 

Mars-la-Tour  (marsMa-tobr')  vil.  &  comm.  dept.  Meurthe-et-Moselle,  France;  battle 
(called  also  battle  of  Vionville)  near  here  1870. 

Marston  Moor  (mar'stwn)  locality,  7  m.W  of  York,  Yorkshire,  Eng.;  Royalists’ defeat  1644. 

Mart  (mart)  town,  McLennan  co.  Texas,  pop.  3. 

Martaban,  Gulf  of  (mar'ta-baiF)  inlet,  Bay  of  Bengal,  on  coast  of  Lower  Burma. 

Marten  (mar'tcn)  comm.  Westphalia,  Prussia,  pop.  12. 

Marthas  Vineyard  (mar'thaz)  isl.  21  m.  long,  Dukes  co.  Mass,  in  Atlantic  ocean. 


BADKA. 

Marica.  See  Maritsa. 
Marilnskl  Posad.  See  Sundyr. 


Maritime  Province.  See  Pri¬ 
morsk  a  va. 

Maritza.  Var.  of  Maritsa. 


Marmara. 

Marocco. 

Marsivan. 


Var.  of  Marmora. 

Var.  of  Morocco. 
See  Mersivan. 


T.  I.  :  e  VtiT.iccount  arm  ask,  sof«  ;  eve,  event,  end,  recent,  makSr  ;  Ice,  ill ;  old,  obey,  orb,  ddd,  soft,  connect ;  use,  unite,  Orn,  up,  circus,  menu; 
fo-odSfo''ote’out,  oil  i  chair  ;  go’;  sing,  iijk  ;  then,  thin  ;  nature,  verdure  (250) ;  K  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  aclx  (144);  bon  ;  yet ;  zh  =  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Guide. 
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Martigny— Ville  ( m ;in' teii'y e/- v e ]/)  to w i ; .  Valais  canton,  Switzerland,  p.  comm.  3;  resort. 
Martlgues  (mar'teg')  town,  dept.  Bouclies-du-Rh6ne,  France,  pop.  5,  comm.  7. 

Martin  (mar'tln)  agr.  cu.  S  W  Ind.  333  □  pop.  13,  X  Shoals.  — co.  E  Ky.  227  □  pop.  7,  X 
Inez.  — co.  S  Minn.  719  □  pop.  18,  X  Fairmont.  —  co.  NE  N.C.  438  □  pop.  18,  X  Wil- 
liamston.  —  co.  N  W  Tex.  904  □  pop.  2,  X  Stanton.  —  city,  Weakley  co.  Tenn.  pop.  2. 
Martina  Franca  (mar-te'na  fraij'ka)  town,  Lecce,  Italy,  pop. comm.  25;  tine  ducal  palace. 
Martinengo  (mar'te-ugij'go)  town,  Bergamo  prov.  Italy,  pop.  comm.  5. 

Martinez  (raar-te'ngz)  town,  X  of  Contra  Costa  co.  California,  pop.  2. 

Martinique  (mar'tl-nek')  isl.  &  col.  Fr.  W.  Indies,  381  □  pop.  185,  #  Fort-de-France. 
Martinsburg  (mar'tlnz-Mli'g)  city,  X  of  Berkeley  co.  W.  Virginia  pop  11. 

Martins  Ferry,  mfg.  city,  Belmont  co.  Ohio,  pop.  9. 

Martinsville  (mar'tlnz-vll)  city,  Clark  co.  Ill.  pop.  2.— city,  X  of  Morgan  co.  Ind.  pop.  5. 

—  town,  X  of  Henry  co.  Va.  pop.  3. 

MartOS  (mar'tos)  town,  Ja£n  prov.  Spain,  16  m.  WSWof  Ja6n,  pop.  comm.  17. 

Martre,  Lac  la  (lak  la  mar'tr’)  lake,  W  Northwest  Ters.  Canada,  63°  N,  110°  W,  1,225  □. 
Marugame  (ma'roo-ga'mg)  city,  Shikoku  isl.  Japan,  on  N  coast,  pop.  27. 

Marvejols  (m&r'v’-zhol')  town,  dept.  Lozere,  France,  pop.  5. 

Maryborough  (ma'rl-bur-o)  chief  town  of  March  co.  Queensland,  Australia,  p.  mun.  10. 

—  min.  bor.  Talbot  co.  Victoria,  Australia,  p.  6.  —  town,  X  of  Queen’s  co.  Ireland,  p.  3. 
Maryland  (mgr'T-land)  a  middle  Atlantic  state,  U.  S.  A.  9,941  Dpop.  1,295,  #  Annapolis. 
Marylebone,  St.  (m&r'f-le-bon' ;  -bun  ;  colloq.  mSr'I-buu  ;  115)  met.  bor.  England,  N  W 

portion  of  London,  pop.  118. 

Maryport  (ma'rY-port;  115,  201)  cml.  town,  Cumberland  co.  Eng.  on  Ellen  riv.  pop.  11. 
Marysville  (ma'rYz-vYl)  city,  X  of  Yuba  co.  Cal.  on  Feather  riv.  pop.  5.  —  city,  X  of 
Marshall  co.  Kan.  pop.  2.  —  vil.  X  of  Union  co.  0.  pop.  4.  —  bor.  Perry  co.  Pa.  pop.  2. 

—  city,  Snohomish  co.  Wash.  pop.  1. 

Maryv‘llle(ma'ri-vTl)city,X  of  Nodaway  co.Mo.pop.  5.— town, X  of  Blount  co.Tenn.pop.2. 
MarzabOttO  (mar'dzii-bSt'to)  comm.  Bologna  prov.  Lombardy,  Italy,  pop.  6. 

Masampo  (ma-sam'po)  Jap.  Masan  (ma'san')  naval  station,  S  coast  of  Korea,  pop.  23. 
Masaya  (ma-sa'ya)  town,  #  of  Masaya  dept.  Nicaragua,  Central  America,  pop.  15. 
Masbate  (mas-ba'ta)  isl.  cen.  Phil.  isls.  1,230  □  pop.  29.  — prov.  in  cl.  Masbate,  Burias, 
&  Ticao  isls.  1,569  □  pop.  44. 

Mascali  (mas'ka-le)  spt.  town,  Catania  prov.  Sicily,  Italy,  foot  of  Mt.  Etna,  p.  comm. 8. 
Mascara  (mas'ka-ra ;  m&s'ka/ra')  town,  Oran  dept.  Algeria,  pop.  comm.  19,  comm.  24. 
Mascarene  Islands  (mas'kd-ren')  collective  name  of  isls.  of  Reunion,  Mauritius,  &  Ro¬ 
driguez,  in  Indian  ocean. 

Mascoutah  (m5s-koo'td)  city,  St.  Clair  co.  Illinois,  pop.  2. 

Maseru  (m5z'er-oo)  town,  Basutoland,  South  Africa,  pop.  1. 

Masharbrum  (mush'dr-broom)  peak,  Himalaya  mts.  N  Kashmir,  25,653  ft.  high. 
Mashena  (mash'g-na)  walled  town,  N  W  Bornu,  N  Northern  Nigeria,  10°  E  Ion.  pop.  10. 
Mashonaland  (md-sho'nd-land')  prov.  S.  Rhodesia,  S  of  Zambezi  riv.  &  W  of  Port.  E.  Afri¬ 
ca,  pop.  510,  #  Salisbury  ;  administered  by  Br.  South  Africa  Company.  See  Mashona,  n. 
Masira  (ma'se-ra)  isl.  44  in.  long,  Arabian  sea,  S  E  coast  of  Arabia. 

Maskat  (mus-k5t')  07  Muscat,  spt.  city,  SE  Arabia,  *  of  Oman,  pop.  with  Matra  30. 
Maskinonge  (mas'ke-nbn'ja)  co.  W  Quebec,  Canada,  X  Louiseville. 

Mask,  Lough  (mask)  lake,  Galway  and  Mayo  cos.  Ireland. 

Mason  (ma's’n)  co.  W  cen.  Ill.  555  □  pop.  17,  X  Havana.  —  co.  N  E  Ky.  227  □  pop.  19, 
X  Maysville.  —  co.  W  Mich.  494  □  pop.  22,  X  Ludington.  —  co.  cen.  Tex.  969  □  pop.  6. 

—  its  X.  —  co.  W  Wash.  930  □  pop.  5,  X  Shelton.  —  co.  W  W.  Va.  475  □  pop.  23,  X 
Point  Pleasant.  —  city,  Mason  co.  Ill.  pop.  2.  —  city,  X  of  Ingham  co.  Mich.  pop.  2. 

Mason  City,  city,  X  of  Cerro  Gordo  co.  Io.  pop.  11. 

Massa  (mas'sa)  town,  #  of  Massa  e  Carrara  prov.  Tuscany,  Italy,  pop.  comm.  31. 
Massac  (mas'ak)  co.  S  Ill.  240  □  pop.  14,  X  Metropolis. 

Massachusetts  (m&s'd-choo'sSts)  agr.  past.  &  mfg.  state,  N  E  U.  S.  A.  8,039  □  pop.  3,366, 
#  Boston.  See  Bay  State,  Old  Colony. 

Massa  0  Carrara  (mas'sa  a  kar-rii'rii)  prov.  N  W  Tuscany,  Italy,  688  □  pop.  212,  #  Massa. 
Massa  Fiscaglia  (mas'sa  fes-kal'ya)  comm.  Ferrara  prov.  Emilia,  Italy,  pop.  6. 
Massafra  (mas-sa'fra)  town,  Lecce  prov.  Apulia,  Italy,  pop.  comm.  11." 

Massa  Lombarda  (mas'sa  lom-bar'da)  comm.  Ravenna  prov.  Emilia,  Italy,  pop.  6. 
Massalubrense  (-lod-bren'sa)  town,  Naples  prov.  Campania,  Italy,  pop.  comm.  8. 
Massa  Marittima  (ma-ret'te-ma)  town,  Grosseto  prov.  Tuscany,  Italy,  pop.  comm.  18. 
Massarosa  (mas'sa-rfi'za)  comm.  Lucca  prov.  Tuscany,  Italy,  pop.  11. 

Massaua  (mas-sou'a)  ft.  apt.  It.  colony  of  Eritrea,  Africa,  on  isl.  in  Red  sea,  pop.  1. 
Massena  (mS-se'nd)  vil.  St.  Lawrence  co.  N.  Y.  pop.  3. 

Massilia  (ma-sYl'Y-d)  anc.  Greek  colony  ;  modern  Marseilles. 

Massillon  (mas'Y-lon)  cml.  &  mfg.  city,  Stark  co.  Ohio,  pop.  14. 

Massive  Mountain  (mas'Y  v)  peak,  Sawatch  range,  Lake  co.  Colorado,  14,424  ft.  high,  the 
highest  mountain  in  Colorado. 

Masterton  (raas'ter-tftn)  co.  S  North  Island,  New  Zealand,  pop.  9.  —  bor.  in  the  co.  p.  5. 
Masulipatam  (md-sob'lY-pd-tSmM  spt.  city,  Kistna  dist.  Madras,  India,  pop.  40. 
Matabeleland  or  Matabililand  (mSt'd-be'le-ljfnd')  prov.  Southern  Rhodesia,  S  E  Africa, 
pop.  258,  chief  town  Bulawayo.  See  Matabele,  n. 

Matadi  (ma-ta'de)  town,  Belgian  Congo,  on  Congo  riv.  ;  W  terminus  of  Congo  railway. 
Matagalpa  (mii'ta-gal'pa)  town,  #  of  Matagalpa  dept.  N  cen.  Nicaragua,  Cen.  Am.  pop.  16. 
Matagorda  (mSt'd-gSr'dd)  CO.  SE  Tex.  1,136  □  pop.  14,  X  Bay  City. 

Matagorda  Bay,  50  m.  long,  at  mouth  of  Colorado  riv.  Texas. 

Matagorda  Island,  Tex.  separates  San  Antonio  bay  from  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

Matale  (ma-ta'IS)  town,  Ceylon  isl.  Indian  ocean,  12  m.  N  of  Kandy,  pop.  5. 

Matamoras  (mSt'd-mo'rds;  201)  bor.  Pike  co.  Pennsylvania,  pop.  1. 

Matamoros  (ma'ta-mo'ros)  city,  Tamaulipas  state,  Mexico,  on  Rio  Grande  riv.  pop.  7.  — 
city,  Puebla  state,  Mexico,  pop.  7. 

Matanzas  (md-tSn'zds;  A mer.  Sp.  mii-tan'sas;  268)  prov.  W  cen.  Cuba,  3,700 □  pop.  260. 

—  municipality  &  spt.  city,  its  %  pop.  mun.  64,  city  36. 

Matapan,  Cape  (ma'ta-pan')  S  point  of  the  Morea,  Greece. 

Mataro  (ma'ta-ro')  mfg.  maritime  city,  Barcelona  prov.  Spain,  pop.  comm.  20. 
Matawan  (mSt/d-wbn')  bor.  Monmouth  co.  N.  J.  pop.  2. 

Matehuala  (ma'ta-wa'la)  city,  San  Luis  Potosi,  Mexico,  pop.  16. 

Matellca  (ma-tSl'e-ka)  mfg.  town,  Macerata  prov.  Marches,  Italy,  pop.  comm.  8. 

Matera  (ma-tS'ra)  town,  Potenza  prov.  Italy,  pop.  comm.  17. 

Mateur  (ma-'tOr')  cml.  town,  Tunis,  37  m.  N  W  of  Tunis  city,  pop.  5. 

Matheran  (ma'tS-ran')  hill  sanatorium,  Kolaba  dist.  30  m.  E  of  Bombay  city,  pop.  5. 
Mathews  (mSth'uz)  co.  E  Va.  94  □  pop.  9.  —  its  X. 

Matino  (ma-te'no)  comm.  Lecce  prov.  Apulia,  Italy,  pop.  6. 

Matjestontein  (mat'yes-f  on-tan')  vil.  SW  Cape  prov.  U.  of  South  Africa. 

Matlock  (mat'l<5k)  town  and  watering  place,  Derbyshire,  England,  pop.  7  ;  hot  springs. 
Matochkin  Strait  (ma'toch-kYn)  Arctic  ocean  ;  3  m.  wide ;  divides  Nova  Zembla. 

Matra  (ma'trb)  mt.  range,  Hungary,  between  Tisza  and  Danube  rivers. 

Matsumoto  (mat'sob-mo'to)  city,  cen.  Honshu  isl.  Japan,  pop.  35. 

Matsuyama  (mat'sdo-ya'ma)  city,  W  coast  Shikoku  isl.  Japan,  pop.  44. 

Matsuye  (mat'soo-yS)  city,  N  coast  of  S  part  of  Honshu  isl.  Japan,  pop.  36. 
Mattapoisett  (mSt'd-poi'sSt)  town,  Plymouth  co.  Mass,  on  Buzzards  bay,  pop.  1. 
Mattaponi  (mslt'd-po-nl')  riv.  Va.  to  York  river. 

Matteawan  (m5t'd-won')  former  vil.  Dutchess  co.  N.  Y.  part  of  Beacon  since  1913,  pop.  7. 
Matterhorn  (mat'er-h6rn)  or  Mont  Cervin  (iu6n'  sSr'vSN')  mt.  Alps,  Switzerland  & 
Italy,  14,661  ft.  high. 

Matterjoch  (mat'er-yoK)  or  Th6odule  Pass  (ta'o'diil')  pass,  Alps,  between  Italy  &  Va¬ 
lais  (Switzerland)  alt.  10,895  ft. 

MattO  Grosso  (mat'do  gros'do)  min.  state,  Brazil,  S.  Am.  532, Q84  □  pop.  142,  #  Cuyaba. 

—  or  Villa  Bella  (vel'la  bel'la)  city,  Matto  Grosso  state,  pop.  2. 

Mattoon  (mS-toon')  city,  Coles  co.  Ill.  pop.  11. 

Matuntun  (ma/ toon- toon')  mt.  S  Mindanao,  Philippine  isls.  about  6,560  ft.  high. 

Maturin  (ma'too-ren')  town,  #  of  Monagas  state,  N  E  Venezuela,  S.  America,  pop.  10. 
Mau  or  Maunath  Bhanjan  (mou  or  mou-nat'  bun'jim  ;  134)  town,  Azamgarh  dist.  United 
Prove.  Br.  India,  pop.  18. 

Maubeuge  (mo'bfizh')  mfg.  ft.  town,  dept.  Nord,  France,  pop.  15,  communal  pop.  23. 
Mauchberg  (mouK'berK)  mt.  E  cen.  Transvaal  prov.  U.  of  South  Africa,  8,725  ft. 


Mauch  Chunk  (mok  chuqk)  bor.  X  of  Carbon  co.  Pa.  pop.  4. 

Maudaha  (mou'dd-ha')  town,  Hamirpur  dist.  United  Provs.  Br.  India,  pop.  7. 

Maul  (ma'oo-e)  isl.  Hawaiian  isls.  N  Pacific  ocean,  728  □  pop.  29,  chief  town  Wailuku.  — 
co.  Hawaii  ter.  1,182  □  pop.  30. 

Maule  (mou'la)  riv.  ab.  140  m.  long,  Linares  prov.  Chile,  to  Pacific  ocean  near  Constitu- 
cion.  —  prov.  Chile,  South  America,  2,425  □  pop.  116,  #  Cauquenes. 

Maullin  (moul-yen' ;  195)  riv.  Llanquihue  prov.  Chile,  Llanquihue  lake  to  Pacific  ocean. 

—  town  at  mouth  of  above,  pop.  3. 

Maumee  (m6-me')  vil.  Lucas  co.  O.  on  Maumee  river,  pop.  2. 

Maumee  River,  Ind.  &  O.  about  175  m.  long,  flows  into  Lake  Erie. 

MaunabO  (mou-na'bo;  133)  mun.  &  town,  S  W  Humacao  dept.  Porto  Rico,  pop.  mun.  7. 

Mauna  Kea  (mou'na  ka'a)  mt.  13,805  ft.  high,  Hawaii  isl.  N  Pacific  ocean. 

Mauna  Loa  (mou'na  lo'a)  volcano,  13,671  ft.  high,  Hawaii  isl.  N  Pacific  ocean. 

Mauretania  (m6're-ta'nY-d)  or  Mauritania  (mfi'rY-)  anc.  country  or  dist.  N  Africa,  W 
of  Numidia;  modern  Morocco  and  part  of  Algeria.  See  Mauretanian,  a.  —  Fr.  Mauri- 
tanie  (mo're'ta'ne')  ter.  N  of  Senegal  river,  French  West  Africa,  345,000  □  pop.  225. 

Mauritius  (m6-rYsh'Y-ws ;  -rish'ds)  form,  fie  de  France  (el  de  fraNs')  isl.  Indian  ocean, 
E  of  Madagascar,  British  colony,  720  □  pop.  369,  #  Port  Louis. 

Maury  (mS'rY)  co.  cen.  Tenn.  582  □  pop.  40,  X  Columbia. 

Mauston  (mSs'tdn)  city,  X  of  Juneau  co.  Wis.  on  Lemonweir  river,  pop.  2. 

Maverick  (m5v'er-Yk)  CO.  S  W  Tex.  1,251  □  pop.  5,  X  Eagle  Pass. 

Mawana  (md-wa'na)  town,  Meerut  div.  United  Provs.  British  India,  pop.  9. 

Mawson  (ni6-sfin')  native  state,  Southern  Shan  States,  Burma,  40  □  pop.  4.  —  its  #. 

Maxcanu  (mas'ka-noo')  town,  Yucatan,  Mexico,  30  m.  S  W  of  Merida. 

Maximo  Gomez  (ma'he-mo  go'mas;  262,  268)  town,  Matanzas  prov.  Cuba,  pop.  2. 

Maxton  (maks't?7n)  town,  Robeson  co.  N.  C.  pop.  1. 

Maxwelltown  (maks'wel-toun')  mun.  burgh,  Kirkcudbrightshire,  Scotland,  included  in 
pari,  burgh  of  Dumfries,  pop.  6. 

Maya  (ma'ya)  riv.  Siberia,  700  m.  long,  to  Aldan  river. 

Mayaguez  (ma'ya-gwas' ;  268)  dept.  W  Porto  Rico,  pop.  128.  —  mun.  &  cml.  spt.  town, 
its  #  pop.  mun.  42,  town  17. 

Mayari  (ma'ya-re')  dist.  (pop.  18)  &  city  (pop.  3),  Oriente  prov.  Cuba. 

Maybole  (ma'bol)  burgh,  Ayrshire,  Scotland,  pop.  5. 

May,  Gape,  most  S  point  of  N.  J.  at  entrance  to  Delaware  bay. 

Mayen  (mi'en)  town,  Rhine  Prov.  Prussia,  pop.  14. 

Mayenne  (ma'ygn')  riv.  France,  about  125  m.  long,  dept.  Orne  to  Maine  riv.  —  dept.  N  W 
France,  1,987  □  p.  298,  #  Laval.  —  town,  dept.  Mayenne,  France,  p.  7,  communal  p.  10. 

Mayes  (maz)  co.  N  E  Okla.  676  □  pop.  14,  X  Pryor. 

Mayfield  (ma'feld)  town,  Santa  Clara  co.  Cal.  pop.  1.  — city,  X  of  Graves  co.  Ky.  24  m. 
S  of  Paducah,  pop.  6.  —  bor.  Lackawanna  co.  Pa.  pop.  3. 

Maynard  (ma'ndrd)  town,  Middlesex  co.  Mass,  on  Assabet  river,  pop.  6. 

Maynooth  (ma-nooth')  town,  Kildare  co.  Ireland,  pop.  1  ;  large  convent  and  college. 

Mayo  (ma'yo)  riv.  Sonora  state,  Mexico,  250  m.  long,  flows  into  California  gulf.  —  isl.  15 
m.  long,  Cape  Verde  isls.  Atl.  ocean.  —  ( pron .  ma'o)  maritime  co.  Connaught  prov. 
Ireland,  2,157  □  pop.  192,  X  Castlebar.  —  Du.  Majoe  (ma'yo)  small  isl.  Du.  E.  Indies, 
between  N  Celebes  &  Halmahera. 

Mayon  (ma-yon')  active  volcano,  Albay  prov.  Luzon,  Phil.  isls.  7,916  ft.  high. 

Mayor,  Isla  (es'la  ma-yor')  isl.  17  m.  long,  Seville  prov.  Spain. 

Mayotta  (ma-yot'a)  Fr.  Mayotte  (ma'yot')  isl.  Comoro  isls.  administered  under  the  gov¬ 
ernment  of  Madagascar,  143  □  pop.  10. 

Mayro  (mi'ro)  vil.  Huanuco  dept.  Peru,  at  head  of  navigation  on  the  Pachitea  river. 

Mays!  (mi-se')  cape,  E  end  of  Cuba. 

Maysville (maz'vil)  city,  X  of  Mason  co.  Ky.  pop.  6.  —  city,  X  of  Dekalb  co.  Mo.  pop.  1. 

MayurbhanJ  (ml'oor-bunj')  native  state,  N  Orissa,  India,  4,243  □  pop.  610. 

Mayville  (ma'vTl)  vil.  X  of  Chautauqua  CO.  N.  Y.  pop.  1.—  city,  Traill  co.  N.  Dak.  pop.  1. 

—  city,  Dodge  co.  Wis.  pop.  2. 

May'wood,  vil.  Cook  co.  Ill.  on  Des  Plaines  river,  pop.  8. 

Mazagan  fmaz'a-gan')  Ar.  El  Jedida  (el  je-de'dd)  spt.  Morocco,  on  Atlantic  coast,  p.  25. 

Mazamet  (ma'za'mg')  mfg.  town,  dept.  Tarn,  France,  pop.  12,  comm.  15. 

Mazanderan  (ma-zan'der-an')  prov.  N  Persia,  Asia,  S  of  Caspian  sea,  10,460  □  pop.  300. 

Mazarron  (m’^thar-ron')  town,  Murcia  prov.  Spain,  pop.  comm.  23. 

Mazatenango  (ma-sa'ta-narj'go;  268)  town,  #  of  Suchitep^quez  dept.  Guatemala,  pop.  10. 

Mazatlan  (ma'sa-tlan' ;  268)  spt.  town,  Sinaloa  state,  W  Mexico,  pop.  16. 

Mazingarbe  (ma'zSN'garb')  town,  dept.  Pas-de-Calais,  France,  pop.  4,  comm.  6. 

Mazzara,  or  Mazara,  del  VallO  (mat-sa'ra  del  val'lo)  spt.  town,  Trapani  prov.  Sicily, 
Italy,  pop.  comm.  25. 

MazzarlllO  (mat'sa-re'no)  town,  Caltanissetta  prov.  Sicily,  Italy,  pop.  comm.  16. 

Meade  (med)  co.  S  W  Kan.  984  □  pop.  5.  —  its  X.  —  co.  N  Ky.  301  □  pop.  10,  X  Branden¬ 
burg.  —  co.  W  S.  Dak.  3,491  □  pop.  13,  X  Sturgis. 

Mead  ville  (ined'vtl)  mfg.  city,  X  of  Crawford  co.  Pa.  on  French  creek,  pop.1 13. 

Meagher  (me'ger)  cen.  co.  Mont.  3,766  □  pop.  4,  X  White  Sulphur  Springs. 

Meath  (meth)  co.  Leinster  prov.  Ireland,  905  □  pop.  65,  X  Trim. 

Meaux  (mo)  mfg.  town,  dept.  Seine-et-Marne,  France,  pop.  12,  comm.  14. 

Mecca  or  Mekka  (mek'a)  anc.  Macora'ba,  city,  #  of  Hejaz,  Arabia,  pop.  80;  birthplace 
of  Mohammed,  containing  the  Caaba,  visited  annually  by  multitudes  of  pilgrims.  See 
Caaba,  n.,  Holy  City,  Koreish,  n.,  Lemzem,  ?i. 

Mechanic  Falls  (me-kan'Tk)  town,  Androscoggin  co.  Maine,  pop.  2. 

Mechanicsburg  (-Tks-bfirg)  vil.  Champaign  co.  O.  p.  1.  —  bor.  Cumberland  co.  Pa.  p.  4. 

Mechanicsville  (-Vil)  locality,  Hanover  co.  near  Richmond,  Va. ;  battle  1862. 

Mechanicville  (me-kSn'Tk-vTl)  vil.  Saratoga  co.  N.  Y.  pop.  7. 

Mechlin  (mek'lTn)  Fr.  Malines  (ma'ien')  cml.  city,  Antwerp  prov.  Belgium,  pop.  59. 

Mecklenburg  (mek'ISn-bfirg)  co.  S  N.  C.  597  □  pop.  67,  X  Charlotte.  See  Mecklenburg 
Declaration  of  Independence.  —  co.  S  Va.  669  □  pop.  29,  X  Boydton. 

Mecklenburg-Schwerin  (mek'lcn-bdoiK-shva-ren';  mak'-)  grand  duchy,  a  state  of 
Germany,  5,068  □  pop.  640,  #  Schwerin. 

Mecklenhurg-Strelitz  (-shtra'ITts)  grand  duchy,  a  state  of  Germany,  1,131  □  pop.  106,  # 
Neustrelitz. 

Mecosta  (me-kos'td)  co.  W  cen.  Mich.  571  □  pop.  19,  X  Big  Rapids. 

Meda  (me'dii)  comm.  Milan  prov.  Lombardy,  Italy,  pop.  7. 

Mede  (mg'da)  town,  Pavia  prov.  Lombardy,  Italy,  pop.  7. 

Medba  (ma-da'a  ;  F.  pron.  ma'da'a')  town,  Algiers  dept.  Algeria,  pop.  4,  comm.  16. 

Medellin  (ma'thSl-yen' ;  146)  city,  #  of  Antioquia  dept.  Colombia,  pop.  mun.  dist.  71. 

Medesano  (ma'da-za'no)  comm.  Parma  prov.  Emilia,  Italy,  pop.  6. 

Medfield  (mSd'feld)  town,  Norfolk  co.  Mass,  on  Charles  river,  pop.  3. 

Medford  (mgd'ferd)  city,  Middlesex  co.  Mass.  pop.  23;  seat  of  Tufts  college.  —  town,  X  of 
Grant  co.  Okla.  pop.  1.—  city,  Jackson  co.  Ore.  pop.  9.  —  city,  X  of  Taylor  co.  Wis.  pop.  2. 

Medgyes  (med'dyesh)  town  with  magistracy,  Transylvania,  Hungary,  pop.  9. 

Media  (me'dT-d)  bor.  X  of  Delaware  co.  Pa.  pop.  4.  —  anc.  country,  Asia,  now  in  N  &  W 
Persia.  See  Mede,  n. 

Medical  Lake,  town,  Spokane  co.  Washington,  pop.  2. 

Medicina  (ma'de-che'na)  town,  Bologna  prov.  It.  15  m.  E  by  S  of  Bologna,  p.  comm.  14. 

Medicine  Bow  Mountains  (bo)  range  of  Rocky  mts.  Wyo.  &  Colo.;  highest,  Elk  Mt. 
11,162  ft. 

Medicine  Bow  River,  Wyo.  ab.  120  m.  long,  to  North  Platte  river. 

Medicine  Hat,  city,  S  E  Alberta,  Canada,  pop.  6. 

Medicine  Lodge,  city,  X  of  Barber  co.  Kan.  pop.  1. 

Medina  (me-dl'nd)  co.  N  O.  435  □  pop.  24,  X  Medina.  —  co.  S  Tex.  1,353  □  pop.  13,  X  Hon¬ 
do.  —  mfg.  vil.  Orleans  co.  N.  Y.  pop.  6*.  —  vil.  X  of  Medina  co.  O.  pop.  3.  —  {pron.  ma- 
de'na)  city,  Arabia,  Asia,  about  210  m.  N  by  W  of  Mecca,  pop.  40;  pilgrims’  resort ;  here 
is  Mohammed’s  tomb.  See  City  of  Refuge,  City  of  the  Prophet,  Holy  City.  —  ( pron. 
ma-de'na)  Fr.  M6dine  (ma'den')  town  &  fort,  W  Upper  Senegal  and  Niger  col.  Fr.  W. 
Africa,  near  Kayes,  pop.  8. 

Medina  del  Campo  (ma-de'na  del  kam'po)  town,  Valladolid  prov.  Spain,  pop.  comm.  9. 

Medina  de  Rioseco  (ma-the'na  da  re'o-sa'ko)  town,  Valladolid  prov.  Spain,  p.  comm.  5. 

Medina— Sidonia  (-se-do'nya  ;  146)  town,  Cadiz  prov.  Spain,  pop.  comm.  12. 

Medinet  el  Fayum  (m?-de'n5t  el  fI-oc»m')  town,  #  of  Fayum  prov.  Egypt,  pop.  37. 


Marwar.  See  Jodhpur. 

Masan.  See  Masampo. 
Mashhad.  See  Meshed. 

Massowa,  Massowah.  Vars.  of 

Massaua.  [land.  I 

Matabililand.  Rpe  Matabele-I 
Mati8Co.  See  Macon. 

Matra.  See  Maskat. 

Matrona.  See  Marne. 
MatterBdorf.  See  Nagymarton. 
Maulmain.  See  Moulmetn. 
Maunath  Bhanjan.  See  Mau. 

Mauritania.  See  Mauretania. 

Mauvaises  Terres.  See  Bad 
Lands. 

Mayaguana.  See  Mariguana. 

Mayebashi.  See  Maebashi. 
Mayence.  See  Mainz. 

Maykop.  Var.  of  Maikop. 
Medgidea.  See  Megidea. 

M^dine.  See  Medina. 
Mediolanum.  See  Milan.  —  See 

Saintes. 

Mediomatrici.  See  Metz. 

□  means  square  miles ; 

capital ;  X,  co.  seat;  agr.,  agricultural ;  cml.,  commercial ;  mfg.,  manufacturing  ;  min.,  mining;  spt.,  seaport ;  tp.,  township  ;  vil.,  village. 

Population  is  given  in  nearest  thousands:  2  zz:  1,500  to  2,499  ;  3  ~  2,500  to  3,499,  etc. ;  less  than  1,000  not  given.  See  Abbreviations ,  p.  2379. 
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A  PRONOUNCING  GAZETTEER. 


Me^?rra!ieaI1  inland  sea,  inclosed  by  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa 

2,3d0  m.  long ;  including  Adriatic  sea,  1,007  220  □  1  ’  ’  ’ 

Medoe  (ma'dSk')  dist.  in  N  W  dept.  Gironde,  France  ;  vineyards. 

riv'  ^USsia  in  Europe,  425  m.  long,  to  Don  river. 

(m5d  wa)  mf8-  town,  Norfolk  co.  Mass.  pop.  3.— riv.  Kent  co.  Eng.  to  Tliames  riv 
Medyn  (mySMIu)  town,  Kaluga  govt.  Russia  in  Europe,  pop.  8. 

Meeker  (inek'er)  co  cen.  Minu.  021  □  pop.  17,  X  Litchfield 

/Ua-  /I ueL “fg'  town’  Saxony  kingdom,  Germany,  pop.  25. 

Meerhout  1  mar  hout)  comm.  Antwerp  prov.  Belgium,  pop  5 
SJeersseil  (mar's*!!)  vil  &  comm.  Limburg,  Netherlands!  pop.  comm.  G. 

M!!  wl  'mdit  2WI  n"‘ted  r-',T,8'  of  At;ni  *  °udh,  British  India,  11,302  □  pop.  5,809. 

*“  div'  2.350  □  pop.  1,519.  -  city,  *  of  div.  &  dist.  pop.  110. 

Megantlc  (me-gan  tlk)  lake,  bet.  Compton  &  Beauce  cos.  Quebec  prov.  Canada,  14  □.  — 
co.  L  Quebec  prov.  X  Inverness. 

Megara  (meg'a-rri)  town,  Attica  nome,  Greece,  pop.  8;  on  part  of  site  of  anc.  town  of 
same  name,  the  capital  of  Megaris. 

fcS?,  k-p  anc- ®ree°e  bet  guifs  of  Corinth  and  Saros,  ab.  143  □.  See  Dorian,  n. 
Megidia  (m8-zhed'ya)  Roum.  Medgldea  (me-je'de-a)  town,  Dobrogea,  Roumania,  pop. 
conim.  o» 

Mehallet  el  Keblr  (uii-hal'St  81  ka-ber')  nr  Mehala  el  Kobra  (mi-ha'la  81  ko'bra) 
towu,  Garbieh  prov.  Lower  Egypt,  pop.  48. 

Mehedinji  (mS'hS-den'tse)  dept,  in  Little  Wallachia,  Roumania,  1,910  □  pop.  296. 
Meherrin  River  (me-lignin)  riv.  Va.  to  Nottoway  river. 

2J8^.U?rlUf_Xt—  (“§diN'-8iir-yS'vr’)  uifg.  towu,  dept.  Cher,  France,  pop.  5,  comm.  6. 
Weidench  (mi  «ler-iK)  former  town,  Rhine  Prov.  Prussia,  now  part  of  Duisburg. 

JPJSf  (“8gi)  c°;  SB 44?  □  p.  20,  X  Pomeroy.  —  co.  S  E  Tenn.  199  □  p.  6,  X  Decatur. 
Meiktila  mak-tH'a)  SE  div.  of  Upper  Burma,  10,852  □  pop.  1,171.  -  dist.  of  Meiktila 
div.  2,183  □  pop.  280.  —  town,  #  of  div.  &  dist.  pop.  7. 

Meiningen  (mi'ning-eu)  town,  #  of  Saxe-Meiuingen  duchy,  Germany,  pop.  17 
Meissen  (mi'scn)  mfg.  town,  Saxony  kingdom,  Germany,  on  Elbe  river,  pop  34 
Mejerda  (mg-jSr'da)  riv.  230  in.  long,  Algeria  A  Tunis,  to  Mediterranean  sea. 

Mejmad  (mej'ma-a')  chief  town  of  Sedeir  prov.  Nejd,  Arabia,  Asia,  pop.  18. 

Mekinez  (m6k'T-ngz)  city,  Fez  prov.  a  #  of  Morocco,  37  in.  W  S  W  of  Fez,  pop  24 
Meklong  (ma’klBng')  spt.  town,  Siam,  Asia,  44  m.  SW  of  Bangkok,  pop.  10. 

Mekong  (ma'kSng'j  called  in  its  upper  course  Lantsan  (lan'tsiiu')  or  Dachu  (da'choo') 
river  ( kong ),  ab.  2,000  m.  long,  Tibet  through  Yunnan  and  Iudo-China  (forming  much 
of  E  Siamese  boundary)  to  China  sea  in  Cochin  China. 

Mekran  (mSk-riin')  maritime  region,  S  E  Persia  &  S  W  Baluchistan,  Asia. 

Mel  (mSl)  town,  Belluno  prov.  Venetia,  Italy,  9  m.  S  W  of  Belluuo,  pop.  comm.  7. 
Melanesia  (mSl'd-ne'shT-d  ;  -slid)  isls.  in  Pacific  oc.  N  E  of  Australia,  including  New 
Guinea,  New  Caledonia,  New  Hebrides,  Solomon  islands,  Admiralty  islands,  Bismarck 
archipelago,  Fiji  isls.  etc.  ;  so  called  from  black  color  of  natives.  See  Melanesian,  n. 
Melbourne  (mSl'burn)  cml.  city  #  of  Victoria,  Australia,  pop.  104,  with  suburbs  589. 
Meldola  (mel'do-la)  town,  Forli  prov.  Emilia,  Italy,  7  in.  S  of  Forli,  pop.  comm.  7. 
Meleda  (mg'la-da)  anc.  Mel'ita,  isl.  23  m.  long,  Dalmatia,  Austria,  38  □  pop.  2. 
Melegnano  (ma'la-nya'nB)  comm.  Italy,  10  m.  S  E  of  Milan,  pop.  7  ;  battles  1515,  1859. 
Melena  del  Sur  (ma-la'na  dgl  soor')  city,  Giiines  dist.  Havana  prov.  Cuba,  pop.  2. 
Melencze  (me'lgn-tsg)  town,  Torontal  co.  Hungary,  pop.  comm.  9. 

Melenki  (ma-lySn'ke)  town,  Vladimir  govt.  Russia  in  Europe,  pop.  7. 

Melfl  (mSl'fS)  town,  Potenza  prov.  Italy,  20  m.  N  by  W  of  Potenza,  pop.  comm.  14. 
Melilla  (ma-lel'ya)  Sp.  presidio  &  cml."  town,  N  coast  of  Morocco,  2°  59'  W  Ion.  pop.  40. 
Melllli  (raa-lel'le)  town,  Syracuse^prov.  Sicily,  124  m.  N  W  of  Syracuse,  pop.  comm.  9. 
Melimoyd,  Mount  (ma'le-mo-yoo')  mt.  Andes,  Chile,  lat.  44°  S. 

Melito  di  Porto  Salvo  (ma-le'to  de  pSr'to  sal'vo)  comm.  Reggio  di  Calabria,  Italy,  pop.  6. 
Melitopol  (ma'lyT-tQ'pol-y’)  town,  Taurida  govt.  Russia  in  Europe,  pop.  15. 

Mellen  (mSl'Sn)  city,  Ashland  co.  Wisconsin,  pop.  2. 

Mellette  (mSFlet')  co.  S  S.  Dak.  1,228  □  pop.  2. 

Melnik  (mSl'nTk)  town,  Bohemia,  Austria,  pop.  5. 

Melo  (ma'lo)  town,  #  of  Cerro  Largo  dept.  Uruguay,  pop.  8. 

Melos  (me'15s)  or  Milo  (me'lo)  isl.  Cyclades  nome,  Greece,  14  m.  long,  57  Dpop.  5,  chief 
town  Plaka  (p.  1)  near  site  of  anc.  Melos  city.  —  ruined  city  on  isl. ;  see  Venus  of  Milo. 
Melrir  (mSl'rer')  large  salt  lake,  S  E  Algeria,  Africa. 

Melrose  (mgl'roz)  city,  Middlesex  co.  Mass,  pop  lf>.  —  city,  Stearns  co.  Minn.  pop.  3. 

—  burgh,  Roxburghshire,  Scotland,  pop.  2  ;  ruins  of  abbey. 

Melrose  Park,  vil.  Cook  co.  Ill.  11  m.  W  of  Chicago,  pop.  5. 

Meltham  (mel'tham)  town,  West  Riding,  Yorkshire,  England,  pop.  5. 

Melton  Mowbray  (mSl'tun  mo'bra)  town,  Leicestershire,  England,  pop.  9. 

Melnn  (me-luN')  tn.,  #  of  dept.  Seine-et-Marne,  France,  on  Seine,  p.  12,  communal  p.  15. 
Melville  (mel'vTl)  town,  St.  Landry  par.  Louisiana,  pop.  1.  — ,  Lake,  an  extension  of 
Hamilton  Inlet,  Quebec  province,  Canada,  1,298  □. 

Melville  Bay  (mSl'vTl)  inlet,  Greenland,  near  head  of  Baffin  bay. 

Melville  Island,  isl.  200  m.  by  130  m.  Canada,  in  Arctic  ocean. 

Melville  Peninsula,  250  m.  long,  N  Canada,  bet.  Fox  channel  &  Gulf  of  Boothia. 
M61ykut  (mal'y’-koot)  comm.  Bacs-Bodrog  co.  Hungary,  pop.  8. 

Membrilla  (mgm-brel'ya)  town,  Ciudad  Real  prov.  Spain,  pop.  comm.  5. 

Memel  (ma'mgl)  riv.  See  Niemen  ( Gaz . ).  —  cml.  &  mfg.  spt.  East  Prussia  prov.  Prus.  p.  21. 
Memmlngen  (mSm'Tng-£n)  mfg.  town,  Bavaria,  Germany,  pop.  12. 

Memphis  (mgm'fTs)  city,  X  of  Scotland  co.  Mo.  pop.  2.  —  cml.  city  &  port  of  entry, 
Shelby  co.  Tenn.  pop.  131.  — city,  X  of  Hall  co.  Tex.  pop.  2.  —  auc.  city,  Lower  Egypt, 
on  Nile  riv.  12  m.  S  of  Cairo;  #  of  anc.  Egypt.  See  Memphite,  a. 

Memphremagog,  Lake  (mSnVfre-ma'gSg)  Vt.  &  Canada,  about  30  m.  long. 

Mena  (me'nd)  town,  X  of  Polk  co.  Arkansas,  pop.  4. 

Menado  (ma-na'do)  residency,  Du.  E.  Indies,  22,177  □  pop.  430  ;  includes  N  E  Celebes  isl. 

the  Sangi  isls.,  etc.  —  its  a  cml.  spt.  town,  at  N  E  end  of  Celebes  isl.  pop.  9. 

Menal  strait  (ingn'I)  13  m.  long,  £  to  1  m.  wide,  Wales,  bet.  Anglesey  &  Carnarvonshire  ; 

two  famous  bridges,  tubular  and  suspension. 

Menaldumadeel  <  me-nalMum-i-dal')  vil.  &  comm.  Friesland,  Neth.  pop.  comm.  10. 
Menam  (ma-nam')  river  (nam),  Siam,  S  Asia,  over  750  m.  long,  to  Gulf  of  Siam. 

Menard  (me-nard')  co.  W  cen.  Ill.  317  □  pop.  13,  X  Petersburg.  —  co.  W  cen.  Tex.  914  □ 
pop.  3,  X  Menardville. 

Menasha  (me-u5sh'd)  mfg.  city,  Winnebago  co.  Wisconsin,  pop.  6. 

Monde  (maNd)  town,  #  of  dept  Lozeru,  France,  pop.  7. 

Menden  (mSn'd^n)  mfg.  town,  Westphalia  prov.  Prussia,  pop.  11. 

Menderez  imen'der-ez)  anc.  M.ean'der,  riv.  240  m.  Asia  Minor,  Koma  vilayet  to^Egean 
sea,  opp.  Samos.  —  anc.  Scaman'der,  riv.  Asia  Minor,  GO  m.  Mt.  Ida  to  Dardanelles. 
Mendham  (mgnd'am)  bor.  Morris  co.  New  Jersey,  pop.  1. 

Meildip  Hills  (mgn'dip)  range,  about  18  m.  long,  Somersetshire,  England. 

Mendocino  (mSn'do-se'no)  co.  N  W  Cal.  3,453D  pop.  24,  X  Ukiah. 

Mendocino,  Cape,  oil  Pacific  coast,  most  W  point  of  California. 

Mendota  (mgn-do'td)  city,  La  Salle  co.  III.  pop.  4. 

Mendoza  (men-do'sa  ;  268)  prov.  Argentina,  S.  Am.  56,o02  □  pop.  —  its  #  pop.  55. 
Menemen  (me'nS-men)  town,  Smyrna  vilayet,  Asia  Minor,  14  m.  WNW  of  Smyrna,  pop.  10. 
M6nes  (ma'ngsh)  comm.  Arad  co.  Hungary,  pop.  1  ;  re^Tv'^Tne;  , 

Menfl  (men'fe)  town,  Girgenti  prov.  Sicily,  Italy,  9  m.  N  W  of  Sciacca,  pop.  comm.  11. 
Mengtsz  (mgng'tsg')  treaty  port,  S  Yunnan  prov.  China,  pop.  11. 

Menifee  (men'T-fe)  co.  E  Ky.  203  □  pop.  G,  X  Frenchbnrg. 

Menin  (me-n^N')  mfg.  town,  W.  Flanders  prov.  Belgium,  on  Lys  river,  pop.  comm.  19. 
Menominee  (me-nSm'T-ne)  co.  N  W  Mich.  1,056  □  pop.  2G.  —  city,  its  X  pop.  11.  —  riv. 

Wis.  &  Mich.  125  in.  long,  to  Green  bay.  .  0  ..  K 

Menomonle  (me-nom'o-ne)  town  &  city,  X  of  Dunn  co.  Wis.  P°Pi  ta°;v'1.,2’ clty  n  . 
Mentawel  (mgn-ta'vl)  isl.  group  off  W  coast  of  Sumatra,  S  of  1  S  latitude,  4,039  □  m- 

Menton^mWtSN'T/*’  Mentone  (mSn-to'ua)  town,  dept.  Alpes-Maritimes,  France,  on 
Mediterranean  sea,  pop.  16,  comm.  1*;  fniiums  liealtli  resort.. 


Megalokaatron.  See  Iraki.ion. 
Mehala  el  Kobra.  See  Mehal¬ 
let  el  Kerir. 

Meikle  Saya  Law.  See  Lammer- 
muir  Hills. 

M^jloo.  See  Mexico. 


Mekka.  See  Mecca.  Menaenum.  See  Min eo. 

Meknea.  Var.  of  Mekinez.  Mengo  Kampala.  See  Uganda. 
Melcombe  Regia.  See  Wey-  Menorca.  See  Minorca, 
mouth  and  M  elcombe  Reois.  I  Mentavei,  Mentawi.  \  are.  of 
Melita.  See  Malta.  -  See  Me-  |  Mentawel 
leda. 


Mentz.  See  Mainz. 


Menulieh  (mgn/db-fe'ye)  prov.  Lower  Egypt,  607  □  pop.  971. 

Menzaleh  (meu-za'le)  large  lagoon,  Lower  Egypt,  S  E  of  Damietta. 

Menzelinsk  (mSi^za-lyinsk')  town,  Ufa  govt.  Russia  in  Europe,  pop.  7. 

Meping  (ma-pTng')  riv.  Siam,  tiows  into  the  Menam. 

Meppel  (mep'el)  town  &  comm.  Drenthe  prov.  Netherlands,  pop.  comm.  11. 

Meramec  (m8r'd-mek)  riv.  Mo.  174  m.  long,  Dent  co.  to  Mississippi  river. 

Meran  (ma'ran')  town,  Tirol,  Austria,  15  m.  N  W  of  Bozen,  p.  comm.  12;  health  resort. 
Merapi  (ma-ra'pe')  volcano,  Sumatra,  9,500  ft.  high,  40  m.  N  by  E  of  Padang. 

Mercara  (mSr-ka'rd)  ft.  city,  #  of  Coorg  prov.  Br.  India,  pop.  7. 

Mercato  San  Severino  (m8r-ka'to  sau  s^va-re'no)  comm.  Salerno  prov.  Italy,  pop.  11. 
Mercato  Saraceno  (sa/ra-ch8'no)  comm.  Forli  prov.  Italy,  pop.  8. 

Merced  (mer-sSd')  co.  cen.  Cal.  1,995  □  pop.  15.  —  its  X  pop.  3.  —  riv.  Cal.  Sierra  Ne¬ 
vada,  150  m.  long,  to  San  Joaquin  river. 

Mercedario,  Cerro  del  (sgr'ro  dSl  mer'sa-fcha're-o;  138,  146)  peak,  Andes  mts.  ab.  32°  S, 
bet.  Chile  &  Argentina ;  22,300  ft.  high. 

Mercedes  (mSr-sa'des)  city,  Hidalgo  co.  Tex.  pop.  1.  —  (mSr-sa'fchas  ;  146)  town,  Buenos 
Aires  prov.  Argentina,  pop.  10.  —town,  #  of  Sorianodept.  Uruguay,  on  RioNegro,  p.  15. 
Mercer  (mQr'ser)  co.  N  W  Ill.  540  □  pop.  20,  X  Aledo.  —  co.  cen.  Ky.  253  □  pop.  14,  X 
Harrodsburg.  —  co.  N  Mo.  453  □  pop.  12,  X  Princeton.  —  co.  cen.  N.  J.  226  □  pop.  126, 
X  Trenton.  —  co.  W  N.  Dak.  1,110  □  pop.  5,  X  Stanton.  —  co.  W  O.  450 Dpop.  28,  X  Ca- 
lina.  —  co.  N  W  Pa.  700  □  pop.  78.  —  co.  S  W.  Va.  419  □  pop.  38,  X  Princeton.  —  bor. 
X  of  Mercer  co.  Pa.  pop.  2. 

Mercersburg  (mfir'serz-bfirg)  bor.  Franklin  co.  Pennsylvania,  pop.  1  ;  academy. 
Merchantville  (mfir'chunt-vTl)  bor.  Camden  co.  N.  J.*5  m.  E  N  E  of  Camden,  pop.  2. 
Merchiston  (mQr'kTs-twn)  S  W  part  of  Edinburgh,  Scotland. 

Merchtem  (mSrK'tcm)  comm.  Brabant  prov.  Belgium,  pop.  6. 

Mercia  (mfir'shT-d)  auc.  kingdom,  cen.  England.  See  Mercian,  a. 

Mercur  (mfir'kur)  city,  Tooele  co.  Ut.  35  m.  SW  of  Salt  Lake  City,  pop.  1. 

Meredith  (m8r'e-dTth)  town,  Belknap  co.  New  Hampshire,  pop.  2. 

Mergul  (mSr-ge')  dist.  S  Tenasserim  div.  Lower  Burma,  3,789  □  pop.  111.  —  its  #  pop.  12. 
Mergui  Archipelago,  group  of  ab.  800  islands  off  coast  of  Lower  Burma. 

Merheim  (mSr'him)  vil.  Rhine  Prov.  Prussia,  near  Cologne,  pop.  comm.  24. 

M6rida  (ma'r$-thii;  146)  city,  Badajoz  prov.  Spain,  pop.  comm.  15.  —  cml.  city,  #  of 
Yucatan  state,  Mexico,  pop.  62.  —  state,  W  Venezuela,  4,363  □  pop.  89.  —  its  #  pop.  16. 
Merida,  Cordillera,  or  Sierra,  de  (kor'del-ya'ra,  or  sySr'ra,  da  ma're-tha;  146)  mt. 

range,  W  Venezuela  ;  highest,  Concha,  15,416  ft. 

Meriden  (mer'T-den)  mfg.  city.  New  Haven  co.  Conn.  pop.  27 ;  silverware. 

Meridian  (me-rTd'T-dn)  mfg.  city,  X  of  Lauderdale  co.  Mississippi,  pop.  23. 

Merignac  (ma/re/nyak')  comm.  dept.  Gironde,  France,  pop.  8. 

Merionethshire  (mei^T-ou'eth-sher)  co.  N  Wales,  660  □  pop.  46,  X  Dolgelly. 

Merivale  (mSr'T-val)  co.  SE  Queensland,  Australia,  pop.  17. 

Meriwether  (mSr'I-wSth'er)  co.  W  Ga.  496  □  pop.  25,  X  Greenville. 

Merkel  (mGr'kel)  town,  Taylor  co.  Texas,  pop.  2. 

Meroe,  Isle  of  (mer'o-e  ;  ma'ro-a)  dist.  between  Nile,  Blue  Nile,  &  Atbara  riva.  E  Anglo- 
Egyptian  Sudan. 

Merrick  (mSr'Tk)  co.  E  cen.  Nebr.  463  □  pop.  10,  X  Central  City. 

Merrill  (mer'Tl)  city,  X  of  Lincoln  co.  Wisconsin,  pop.  9. 

Merrimac  (mer'T-m5k)  town,  Essex  co.  Massachusetts,  pop.  2. 

Merrimack,  co.  S  cen.  N.  H.  932  □  p.  53,  X  Concord.  —  town,  Hillsborough  co.  N.  H.  p.  1. 
Merrimac  River,  N.  H.  &  Mass.  110  m.  long,  flows  into  Atlantic  ocean. 

Merseburg  (mgr'ze-bdoric)  govt.  dist.  Saxony  prov.  Prussia,  3,943  □  pop.  1,310.  —  mfg. 
town,  its  #  on  Saale  riv.  pop.  21. 

Mersey  (mGr'zT)  riv.  England,  70  m.  long,  Derbyshire  to  Irish  sea. 

Mersina  (mSr/se-na')  spt.  town,  Adana  vilayet,  Asia  Minor,  oil  Medit.  sea,  pop.  20. 
Merthyr  Tydfil  (mGr'ther  tid'vTl;  Welsh  tud'vll)  min.  county  bor.  Glamorganshire, 
Wales,  pop.  81. 

Merton  (mGr't&n)  urban  dist.  Surrey  co.  England,  pop.  13. 

M3ru  (ma'ru')  comm.  dept.  Oise,  France,  pop.  6. 

Merv  (mSrf)  town,  S  E  part  of  Transcaspian  prov.  Russia  in  Asia,  pop.  11. 

Merville  (mSr'vel')  town,  dept.  Nord,  France,  pop.  4,  comm.  8. 

Merwara  (mgr-wa'ra)  dist.  of  Ajmer-Merwara  prov.  Br.  India,  641  □  pop.  121. 

Merwede  (m8r'wa'de)  the  lower  Meuse  riv.  below  the  Waal. 

Merxem  (m8rk's?m)  comm.  Antwerp  prov.  Belgium,  3  m.  N  E  of  Antwerp,  pop.  18. 
Merzig  (mSr'tstK)  town,  Rhine  Prov.  Prussia,  pop.  8. 

Mesa  (ma'sd)  co.  W  Col.  3,163  □  p.  22,  X  Grand  Junction.— town,  Maricopa  co.  Ariz.  p.  2. 
Mesagne  (ma-san'ya)  town,  Lecce  prov.  Italy,  9  m.  SW  of  Brindisi,  pop.  comm.  14. 
Mesa.  La  (la  ma'sa)  tn.  Cundinamarca,  Colombia,  34  m.  W.  of  Bogota,  p!  mun.  dist.  11. 
MeseritZ  (ma'ze-rTts)  town,  Posen  prov.  Prussia,  on  Obra  river,  pop.  6. 

Meshchovsk  ( mySsh-chGfsk')  town,  Kaluga  govt.  Russia  in  Europe,  pop.  5. 

Meshed (me-shed') proper///  Mashhad (m5sh-hSd') city,#of  Khorassan  prov.  Persia,  p.70. 
Mesola  (mSz'o-la)  comm.  Ferrara  prov.  Emilia,  Italy,  pop.  10. 

Mesopotamia  (mSs'o-po-ta'mT-d)  anc.  country,  Asia,  between  Euphrates  &  Tigris  rivers. 
See  Mesopotamian,  a. 

Messene  (me-se'ne)  town,  Messenia  nome,  Greece,  pop.  6. 

Messenia  (me-se'nT-d)  nome,  Morea,  Greece,  1,221  □  pop.  128,4^  Kalamata.  See  Dorian,  n. 
Messenia.  or  Korone  (ko-r6'nye),  or  Kalamata  (kaHa-ma'ta),  Gulf  of,  gulf,  on  S  coast 

of  the  Morea,  Greece. 

Messina  (mS-se'nd)  prov.  Sicily,  Italy,  1,246  □  pop.  517.  —  anc.  Gr.  Zan'kle,  L.  Maa- 
sa'na,  its  #  pop.  comm.  127.  See  earthquake,  n. 

Messina,  Strait  of,  anc.  Sic'ulum  Fre'tum,  2^-12  m.  wide,  bet.  Sicily  &  Italy. 

Mestre  (mSs'tra)  town,  Venice  prov.  Italy,  6  m.  N  W  of  Venice,  pop.  comm.  17. 
Mesurado.  Cape  (mes/db-ra'do)  on  W  coast  of  Liberia,  Africa. 

Meta  (mS'ta)  comm.  Naples  prov.  Italy,  pop.  5.  —  (pron.  ma'ta)  riv.  Colombia,  685  m. 

long,  flows  into  Orinoco  river.  —  intendency,  Colombia,  85,300  Dpop.  29,  #  Villavicencio. 
Metaurus  (me-t6'rws)  modern  Metauro  (ma-tou'ro)  small  riv.  flowing  into  the  Adriatic, 
N  of  Ancona  ;  battle  207  b.  c. 

Metcalfe  (met'kaf)  co.  S  Ky.  303  □  pop.  10,  X  Edmonton. 

Metepec  (ma'ta-pek')  town,  Mexico  state,  Mexico,  pop.  6. 

Methow  River  (mSt'hou  ;  meUliou')  N  Washington,  flows  into  Columbia  river. 

Methuen  (me-thu'en)  mfg.  town,  Essex  co.  Massachusetts,  pop.  11. 

Metkovic  (met'ko-vTcli)  town,  Dalmatia,  Austria,  pop.  2,  comm.  6. 

Metlaoui  (mSUla-we')  town,  W  cen.  Tunis;  phosphate  mining. 

Metropolis  (me-trSp'o-lis)  city,  X  of  Massac  co.  Illinois,  pop.  5. 

Mettmann  (mSt'man)  town,  Rhine  Prov.  Prussia,  pop.  11. 

Mettray  (mS'trS')  vil.  dept.  Indre-et-Loire,  France,  pop.  comm.  1 ;  famous  reformatory. 
MetUChen  (me-tuch'en)  bor.  Middlesex  co.  N.  J.  6  m.  N  E  of  New  Brunswick,  pop.  2. 
Metz  (mSts ;  F.  mSs)  anc.  Divodu'rum,  later  Me'diomat'rici  &  Me'tis,  ft.  city,  #  of  Lor¬ 
raine  dist.  Alsace-Lorraine  ter.  Germany,  pop.  69. 

Metzingen  (m8t'sTng-?n)  town,  Wiirtteniberg,  Germany,  pop.  6. 

Mendon  (mG'doN')  town  &  comm.  dept.  Seine-et-Oise,  France,  6  m.  S  W  of  Paris,  p.  12. 
Meulebeke  (mG'le-ba'ke)  town,  West  Flanders  prov.  Belgium,  pop.  comm.  10. 
Meurthe-et— MoseHe  (mGrt'-a-mo'z51')  dept.  E  France,  2,037  □  pop.  565,  #  Nancy. 
Meuse  (mGz  ;  E.  muz)  riv.  575  m.  loug,  dept.  Haute-Mame,  France,  to  North  sea,  Neth¬ 
erlands.  See  Maas  (Gaz.).  —  dept.  France,  2,409  □  pop.  278,  #  Bar-le-Duc. 
Meuselwitz  (moi'zcl-vTts)  town,  Saxe-Altenburg,  Germany,  pop.  9. 

Mexborough  (m8ks'bur-o)  par.  &  town,  West  Riding,  Yorkshire,  England,  pop.  14. 
Mexia  (ma-he'a;  ma-e'a  ;  262)  town,  Limestone  co.  Texas,  pop.  3. 

Mexico  (m8k'sT-ko)  town,  Oxford  co.  Me.  pop.  2.  —  city,  X  of  Audrain  co.  Mo.  pop.  6.— 
tp.  &  vil.  Oswego  co.  N.  Y.  pop.  tp.  3,  vil.  1.  —  Sp.  M6]ico  (ma'he-ko  ;  189)  Mex.  Sp. 
Mexico  (ma'he-ko  ;  262)  republic,  S  part  of  N.  America,  767,259  □  pop.  15,152.  S^e 
Aztec,  7i.,  legislature,  ;?.,  Mayan,  a..  Mexican,  n.,  Nahuatlan,  a.,  Toltec,  ?i.  —  state, 
in  the  same,  9,231  □  pop.  990,  #  Toluca.  —  city,  *  of  Federal  Dist.  &of  Mexico,  pop.  471. 
Mexico,  Gulf  of  (mgk'sT-ko)  on  S  E  coast  of  North  America,  1,000  m.  E  to  W,  800  m.  N 
to  S,  about  716,000  □. 


Mequinez.  Var.  of  Mekinez. 
Merlm.  Var.  of  Mirim. 
Merioneth.  See  Merioneth¬ 
shire. 

Merkara.  Var.  of  Mercara. 

Merom,  The  Waters  of.  See 


Bahr  el  Hule. 

Mesen  Var.  of  Me/EN. 
Meshhed  All.  SeeNE.iEF. 
Meshhed  Husseyn.  SeeKERBE- 

LA. 

Messana.  See  Messina. 


Messapla.  Anc.  Greek  name  of 
Calabria. 

Messis.  See  Mopsuestia. 
Metis.  See  Metz. 

Metlawi.  Var.  of  Metlaoui. 
Mewar.  See  Udaipur. 


•lie  senate  care  am,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofA ;  eve,  event,  end,  recent,  maker ;  ice,  ill ;  old,  obey,  orb,  6dd,  soft,  connect ;  use,  unite,  urn,  up,  circiis,  menU ; 
food,  foot out,  oil ;  chair ;  go ;  sing,  iqk  ;  then,  thin  ;  nature,  verdure  (250) ;  K  =  cli  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144);  bov ;  yet ;  zh=z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Goicb. 
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Meyersdale  (mFerz-dal)  bor.  Somerset  co.  Pennsylvania,  pop.  4. 

M&ze  (mSiz)  spt.  town,  dept.  Herault,  France,  5  in.  WNWof  Cette,  pop.  5,  comm.  C. 
Mezen  (uiS-zeu'y’)  riv.  550  m.  Russia  in  Europe,  Vologda  govt,  to  White  sea. 

Mezere  (m8z'£-rS)  town,  Mamuret  el  Aziz  vilayet,  Turkey  in  Asia,  pop.  5. 

Mezhlrlchl  (luyg'zlie-re'che)  town,  Kharkov  govt.  Russia  in  Europe,  pop.  8. 

M6zl6res  (ma'zyfirQ  ft.  tn.  #  of  dept.  Ardennes,  Fr.  47  m.  N  E  of  Rheims,  p.  8,  comm.  10. 
Mezoberdny  (mS'zfi-bB'rau-y’)  town,  Bekbs  co.  Hungary,  pop.  comm.  13. 

Mezocsat  (-chat')  town,  Borsod  co.  Hungary,  pop.  comm.  5. 

Mezbkovesd  (-kQ'vgsht)  comm.  Borsod  co.  Hungary,  pop.  comm.  17. 

Mezbtur  (-toor')  town_with  magistracy,  Jasz-Nagykun-Szolnok  co.  Hungary,  pop.  26. 
Mezzojuso  (mgd'zo-yoo'zo)  town,  Palermo  prov.  Sicily,  Italy,  pop.  comm.  6. 

Mglin  (m’gleu)  town,  N  part  of  Chernigov  govt.  Russia  in  Europe,  pop.  7. 

MhOW  (mou)  town,  Central  India,  13  m.  S  S  W  of  Indore,  pop.  36  ;  Brit,  cantonment. 
Mlajadas  (mya-lia'thas  ;  140)  town,  Caceres  prov.  Spain,  pop.  comm.  0. 

Miami  (ml-5m'l)  co.  N  Ind.  381  □  pop.  29,  X  Peru.  —  co.  E  Kan.  602  □  pop.  20,  X  Paola. 
—  co.  W  O.  408  □  pop.  45,  X  Troy.  —  city,  X  of  Dade  co.  Fla.  pop.  5.  —  city,  X  of 
Ottawa  co.  Okla.  pop.  3.  See  Miami,  n. 

Miami,  ur  Great  Miami.  River,  158  m.  long,  Hardin  co.  O.  to  Ohio  river. 

Mlamisburg  (ml-Sm'iz-bfirg)  city,  Montgomery  co.  Ohio,  pop.  4. 

Mianl  fnie-a'ne)  vil.  Sind,  Bombay,  Br.  India,  6  m.  N  of  Hyderabad  ;  Napier’s  victory, 
1843.  —  town,  Hosliiarpur  dist.  Punjab,  Br.  India,  pop.  7.  —  town,  Sliahpur  dist.  Pun¬ 
jab,  Br.  India,  pop.  7  ;  salt  mines. 

Mianwali  (me-au'wa'le)  dist.  of  Rawalpindi  div.  Punjab,  Br.  India,  pop.  341.— its  #  pop.  4. 
Miava  (me'S-v5)  comm.  Nyitra  co.  Hungary,  pop.  10. 

MlchalkowltZ  (me'Kal'ko-vIte)  Pol.  Mlchalkowice  (mt-Kal'kS-ve'tsS)  comm.  Silesia, 
Austria,  pop.  7. 

Michigan  (mlsli'T-gan)  state,  N  cen.  U.  S.  A.  57,480  □  pop.  2,810,  #  Lansing.  See  Wol¬ 
verene  State. 

Michigan  City,  city,  Laporte  co.  Ind.  on  Lake  Michigan,  pop.  19. 

Michigan,  Lake,  bet.  Wis.  &  Mich.  22,336  □  ;  one  of  the  five  great  lakes  of  N.  Am. 
Mlchilimackinac  (mlsh'I-lI-mSk'I-nS)  old  form  of  Mackinac. 

Michle  (iiiTk'IB)  comm.  Bohemia,  Austria,  pop.  8. 

Michoacan  (me-cho'a-kan')  state,  W  Mexico,  22,623  □  pop.  992,  #  Morelia. 

Micronesia  (mi'kro-ue'slit-a;  -slid)  the  Ladrone,  Caroline,  Marshall,  and  other  isls.  of  the 
Pacific  ocean,  E  of  the  Philippine  islands.  See  Micronesian,  a.  &  n. 

Mlddelburg  (mTd'el-bGrg  ;  172)  town  &  comm.  Zeeland  prov.  Netherlands,  pop.  comm. 
20.  —  town,  E  cen.  Cape  prov.  U.  of  S.  Af.  pop.  4  ;  health  resort.  —  town,  cen.  Trans¬ 
vaal  prov.  U.  of  S.  Af.  pop.  3. 

Mlddelfart  (mTd'cl-fart)  town,  N  W  Fyn  isl.  Denmark,  pop.  6. 

Mlddleboro  (mld'T-bfir-o)  town,  Plymouth  co.  Massachusetts,  pop.  8. 

Middleburg  (mTd,’l-bflrg)  vil.  Schoharie  co.  N.  Y.  pop.  1. 

Mlddlebury  ( -bSr-I )  vil.  X  of  Addison  co.  Vt.  pop.  2;  Middlebury  college. 

Middle  Congo,  col.  a  div.  of  French  Equatorial  Africa,  #  Brazzaville. 

Middle  Franconia  (frSipko'nl-d)  govt.  dist.  W  Bavaria,  2,928  □  pop.  931,  #  Wurzburg. 
Middle  Park,  plateau,  60-70  m.  long,  Grand  co.  Colorado. 

Mlddleport,  vil.  Niagara  co.  N.  Y.  pop.  2.  —  vil.  Meigs  co.  Ohio,  pop.  3.  —  bor.  Schuyl¬ 
kill  co.  Pa.  pop.  1. 

Mlddlesboro  (mid'’lz-biIr-6)  city,  Bell  co.  Kentucky,  pop.  7. 

Middlesbrough  (-brw)  mfg.  &  cml.  county  bor.  N.  Riding,  Yorkshire,  England,  pop.  105. 
Middlesex  (mid'’l-sgks)  co.  S  Conn.  369  □  pop.  46,  X  Middletown.  —  co.  NE  Mass.  832  □ 
pop.  670,  X  X  Lowell  &  Cambridge.  —  co.  cen.  N.  J.  312  □  pop.  114,  X  New  Brunswick. 

—  co.  E  Ya.  146  □  pop.  9,  X  Saluda,  —  metropolitan  co.  England,  administrative  co.  236 
□  pop.  1,126.  —  co.  W  Ontario  prov.  Canada,  X  London. 

Middleton  (-tun)  town,  Essex  co.  Mass.  pop.  1.  —  mun.  bor.  Lancashire,  England,  pop.  28. 
Middletown,  town  &  city,  a  X  of  Middlesex  co.  Conn,  town  pop.  21,  city  pop.  12  ;  seat 
of  Wesleyan  university.  —  town,  Newcastle  co.  Del.  pop.  1.  —  town,  Henry  co.  Ind. 
pop.  1.  —  city,  Orange  co.  N.  Y.  pop.  15.  —  city,  Butler  co.  O.  pop.  13.  —  bor.  Dauphin 
co.  Pa.  pop.  5.  —  town,  Newport  co.  R.  I.  pop.  2. 

Midland  (mld'land)  co.  cen.  Mich.  529  □  pop.  14,  X  Midland.  —  co.  W  Tex.  887  □  pop. 
3,  X  Midland. —town,  Allegany  co.  Md.  pop.  1.  —  city,  X  of  Midland  co.  Mich.  pop.  3. 

—  bor.  Beaver  co.  Pa.  pop.  1.  —  city,  Xof  Midland  co.  Tex.  pop.  2.  —  town,  Simcoe  co. 
Ontario,  Canada. 

Midland  Park,  bor.  Bergen  co.  N.  J.  4  m.  N  N  E  of  Paterson,  pop.  2. 

Mldnapore  (mid'nd-por')  dist.  of  Burdwan  div.  Bengal,  British  India,  5,186  □  pop.  2,821. 

—  its  #  pop.  33;  65  m.  W  by  S  of  Calcutta. 

Midsomer  Norton  (mld'sum'er  ndr'twn)  urban  dist.  Somersetshire,  England,  pop.  7. 
Midvale  (mTd'val)  city,  Salt  Lake  co.  Utah,  pop.  2. 

Midway  Island,  isl.  attached  to  Hawaii  ter.  cen.  Pac.  oc.  177°  30'  W,  28°  N  ;  U.  S.  A. 
Miechowitz  (me'cho-vits)  vil.  Silesia,  Prussia,  pop.  comm.  9. 

Miqdzyrzecz  (mySN-dzT'zh5ch)  Russ.  Mezhlryeche  (myS'zhT-ryg'chyS)  town,  Syedlets 
govt.  Poland,  Russia,  pop.  5. 

Mielec  (mySl'Sts)  comm.  Galicia,  Austria,  pop.  6. 

Mier  (myar)  city,  Tamaulipas,  Mexico,  pop.  3. 

Mieres  (mya'ras)  town,  Oviedo  prov.  Spain,  pop.  comm.  28. 

Mifflin  (mtf'lln)  co.  cen.  Pa.  398  □  pop.  28,  X  Lewistown. 

Mifflinburg  (-bGrg)  bor.  Union  co.  Pa.  23  m.  S  of  Williamsport,  pop.  2. 

Migllarlno  (mel'ya-re'no)  comm.  Ferrara  prov.  Emilia,  Italy,  pop.  9. 

Miguelturra  (me-gSl'toor'ra)  town,  Ciudad  Real  prov.  Spain,  pop.  comm.  6. 

Mi  las  (me'has ;  189)  town,  Malaga  prov.  Spain,  pop.  comm.  7. 

Mikhaylov  (me'Ki-lSf')  town,  Ryazan  govt.  Russia  in  Europe,  pop.  5. 

Mikindani  (me'ken-da'ne)  spt.  German  East  Africa,  pop.  5. 

Mikultschiitz  (me'kdblt-shuts')  vil.  Silesia,  Prussia,  pop.  comm.  14. 

Milaca  (mT-15k'd)  vil.  Mille  Lacs  co.  Minn.  30m.  NE  of  St.  Cloud,  pop.  1. 

Milam  (mi'l&m)  co.  cen.  Tex.  959  □  pop.  37,  X  Cameron. 

Milan  (mi'ISn)  vil.  Monroe  &  Washtenaw  cos.  Mich.  pop.  1.  —  town,  X  of  Sullivan  co. 
Mo.  pop.  2.  —  town,  Coos  co.  N.  H.  pop.  1.  —  town,  Gibson  co.  Tenn.  pop.  2.  —  ( pron . 
mll'an  ;  mT-15n')  It.  Milano  (me-la'no)  prov.  Lombardy,  Italy,  1,221  □  pop.  1,727.  — 
anc.  Mediola'num,  mfg.  &  cml.  city,  its  #  pop.  599 ;  celebrated  cathedral. 

Milas  (me-las')  or  Milasa(me-la'sa)  anc.  Myla'sa,  town,  Smyrna  vilayet,  Turkey, pop.  12. 
Milazzo  (me-lat'so)  anc.  My'la:,  ft.  spt.  town,  Messina  prov.  Sicily,  pop.  comm.  17. 
Milazzo,  Gulf  of,  16  m.  long  on  N  side  of  Sicily,  Italy. 

Milbank  (mTl'bSrjk')  city,  X  of  Grant  co.  S.  Dakota,  pop.  2. 

Milbridge  (mTl'brTj/)  town,  Washington  co.  Maine,  pop.  2. 

Miles  City  (milz)  city,  X  of  Custer  co.  Mont.  pop.  5.  —  town,  Runnels  co.  Tex.  pop.  1. 
Mileto  (me-la'to)  comm.  Catanzaro  prov.  Calabria,  Italy,  pop.  6. 

Miletus  (mi-le'tus)  ruined  city,  W  coast  of  Asia  Minor  ;  near  the  modern  Palatia. 
Milford  (mll'ferd)  town,  New  Haven  co.  Conn.  pop.  4.  —  town,  Kent  co.  &  Sussex  co.  Del. 
pop.  3.  —  vil.  Iroquois  co.  Ill.  pop.  1.  —  town,  Worcester  co.  Mass.  pop.  13.  —  town, 
Hillsborough  co.  N.  H.  pop.  4.  —  vil.  Clermont  &  Hamilton  cos.  O.  pop.  1 .—  town,  Beaver 
co.  Utah,  pop.  1. 

Milford  Haven,  harbor  &  urban  dist.  Pembrokeshire,  S  Wales,  pop.  6. 

Miliana  (mel-ya'na)  town,  Algiers  dept.  Algeria,  Africa,  pop.  4,  comm.  10. 

Milltello  in  Val  di  Catania  (me'le-til'lo  en  viil  de  ka-ta'nya)  town,  Catania  prov.  Sic¬ 
ily,  Italy,  pop.  comm.  11. 

Milk  River,  475  m.  long,  from  N  boundary  of  Montana  to  Missouri  river. 

Millard  (mil'drd)  co.  W  Ut.  6,604  □  pop.  6,  X  Fillmore. 

Millau  (me'yo')  min.  &  mfg.  town,  dept.  Aveyron,  France,  on  Tarn  riv.'p.  16,  comm.  18. 
Millbrook  (mil'brook')  vil.  Dutchess  co.  New  York,  pop.  1. 

Mlllbury  (mil'ber-T)  town,  Worcester  co.  Massachusetts,  pop.  5. 

Milledgeville  (mTl'ej-vYl)  city,  X  of  Baldwin  co.  Georgia,  pop.  4. 

Mille  Lacs  (iml'lak' ;  12ks')  co.  E  cen.  Minn.  583  □  pop.  11,  X  Princeton. 

Millen  (mTl'<?n)  city,  X  of  Jenkins  co.  Georgia,  pop.  2. 

Miller,  co.  S  W  Ark.  623  □  pop.  20,  X  Texarkana.  —  co.  S  W  Ga.  253  □  pop.  8,  X  Colquitt. 

—  co.  cen.  Mo.  593  □  pop.  17,  X  Tuscumbia.  —  city,  X  of  Hand  co.  S.  Dak.  pop.  1. 
Millersburg  (mil'erz-bGrg)  vil.  X  of  Holmes  co.  O.  pop.  2.  —  bor.  Dauphin  co.  Pa.  pop.  2. 
Mill  Hall,  bor.  Clinton  co.  Pa.  4  m.  S  W  of  Lock  Haven,  pop.  1. 

Mlllinocket  (mTl'T-nbk'St)  town,  Penobscot  co.  Maine,  pop.  3. 


Millls  (mll'Ts)  town,  Norfolk  co.  Massachusetts,  pop.  1. 

Millom  (mll'ftm)  par.  &  town,  Cumberland  co.  England,  pop.  9. 

Mills,  co.  S  W  Io.  538  □  pop.  16,  X  Glenwood.  —  co.  Tex.  696  □  pop.  10,  X  Goldthwaite, 
Millstadt  (inll'st&t)  vil.  St.  Clair  co.  Illinois,  pop.  1. 

Millfown  (mTl'toun)  town,  Berrien  co.  Ga.  pop.  1.  —  bor.  Middlesex  co.  N.  J.  pop.  2. 
Millvale  (mll'val')  bor.  Allegheny  co.  Pennsylvania,  pop.  8. 

Mill  Valley,  town,  Marin  co.  California,  pop.  3. 

Millville  (mTl'vTl)  city,  Cumberland  co.  New  Jersey,  pop.  12. 

Milnrow  (miln'ro)  town,  Lancashire,  England,  near  Rochdale,  pop.  9. 

Milo  (mi'lo)  town,  Piscataquis  co.  Me.  pop.  3.  —  (pron.  me'lo)  See  Melos  ( Gaz .). 

Milpa  Alta  (mel'pa  al'ta)  town,  Federal  District,  Mexico,  pop.  6. 

Milton  (mll'tun)  co.  N  Ga.  145  □  pop.  7,  X  Alpharetta.  —  town,  Sussex  co.  Del.  pop.  1. 

—  town,  Norfolk  co.  Mass.  pop.  8.  —  town,  Strafford  co.  N.  H.  pop.  2.  —  town,  Uma¬ 
tilla  co.  Ore.  p  1.  —bor.  Northumberland  co.  Pa.  p.  7.  —  town,  Chittenden  co.  Vt.  p.  2. 

—  town,  X  of  Halton  co.  Ontario,  Canada,  pop.  2. 

Milton  Regis  (re'jis)  urban  dist.  Kent  co.  England,  pop.  7. 

Milwaukee  (mTl-w6'ke)  co.  S  E  Wis.  235  □  pop.  433.  —  its  X  cml.  &  mfg.  city  &  lake 
port,  the  chief  city  of  Wis.  pop.  374. 

Milwaukee  River,  100  m.  long,  Fond  du  Lac  co.  Wis.  to  Lake  Michigan. 

Min  (mfu)  or  Min-kong  (intn'kSng')  navig.  riv.  (kong)  Fukien  prov.  China;  350  m. 
long,  to  China  sea  near  Foochow.  —  or  Min-klang  (min'kyang')  riv.  ( kiang )  Szechwan 
prov.  China,  to  Yangtze  river  at  Suifu. 

Minahassa  (me'na-has'sa)  dist.  N  E  end  of  Celebes  island. 

Minas  (me'nas)  dept.  Uruguay,  South  America,  4,820  □  pop.  57.  —  its  #. 

Minas  Basin  (ini'nds)  E  arm  of  Bay  of  Fundy,  Nova  Scotia. 

Minas  de  RlOtintO  (me'nas  da  re'6-ten'to)  town,  Huelva  prov.  S  W  Spain,  pop.  comm. 
13;  copper  mines. 

Minas  Geraes  (me'nash  zha-rish')  state,  Brazil,  221,952  □  pop.  3,960,  #  Bello  Horizonte. 
Minas  Novas  (me'nash  no'vash)  town,  Minas  Genies,  Brazil,  pop.  dist.  72. 

MinbU  (men'bdb)  dist.  of  Magwe  div.  Upper  Burma,  3,299  □  pop.  264.  —  its  #  pop.  7. 
Minch  (minsh)  strait,  between  Lewis  isl.  and  mainland  of  Scotland. 

Mincio  (men'cho)  anc.  Min'cius,  riv.  Italy,  Lago  di  Garda  to  Po  river. 

Mindanao  (min'da-na'o)  isl.  S  Philippine  islands,  36,292  □  pop.  500. 

Minden  (mTn'den)  town,  X  of  Webster  par.  La.  pop.  3.  —  city,  X  of  Kearney  co.  Nebr. 
pop.  2.  —  govt.  dist.  Westphalia  prov.  Prussia,  2,032  □  pop.  736.  —  its  #  a  mfg.  town, 
on  Weser  riv.  pop.  26. 

Mindoro  (men-do'ro)  isl. (3,851  □  pop.  28)  &  prov.  (4,024  □  pop.  32)  cen.  Philippine  islands. 

—  strait,  bet.  Mindoro  isl.  &  Calamianes  isls.  Philippine  islands. 

Mindszent  (mend'sgnt)  comm.  Csongrad  co.  Hungary,  on  Tisza  riv.  pop.  10. 

Mineo  (me-na'o)  anc.  Men>e'num,  town,  Sicily,  27  m.  S  W  of  Catania,  pop.  comm.  9. 
Mineola  (min'e-o'ld)  vil.  X  of  Nassau  co.  N.  Y.  pop.  2.  —  town,  Wood  co.  Tex.  pop.  2. 
Miner  (min'er)  co.  E  S.  Dak.  568  □  pop.  8,  X  Howard. 

Mineral  (raTn'er-dl)  co.  S  Col.  866  □  pop.  1,  X  Creede.  —  co.  S  W  Nev.  4,554  □  pop.  2,  X 
Hawthorne.  —  co.  N  E  W.  Va.  349  □  pop.  17,  X  Keyser.  —  city,  Cherokee  co.  Kan.  pop.  2. 
Mineral  City,  vil.  Tuscarawas  co.  O.  13  m.  S  of  Canton,  pop.  1. 

Mineral  Point,  city,  Iowa  co.  Wisconsin,  pop.  3. 

Mineral  Wells,  city,  Palo  Pinto  co.  Tex.  45m.  WNWof  Fort  Worth,  pop.  4. 

Minerbio  (me-ngr'byo)  town,  Bologna  prov.  Italy,  11  m.  N  E  of  Bologna,  pop.  comm.  7. 
Miners  Mills  (min'erz)  bor.  Luzerne  co.  Pennsylvania,  pop.  3. 

Minersville  (min'erz-vll)  bor.  Schuylkill  co.  Pa.  pop.  7  ;  coal  mines. 

Minerva  (ml-nflr'vd)  vil.  Carroll  &  Stark  cos.  Ohio,  pop.  1. 

Minervino  Murge  (me'nSr-ve'no  moor'ja)  town,  Bari  prov.  Apulia,  Italy,  p.  comm.  19. 
Mingan  Islands  (miq'gan)  group  of  isls.  in  St.  Lawrence  gulf. 

Mingo  (mTq'go)  co.  SW  W.  Va.  416  □  pop.  19,  X  Williamson. 

Mingo  Junction,  vil.  Jefferson  co.  Ohio,  pop.  4. 

Mingrelia  (mTn-gre'li-d)  old  prov.  now  in  Kutais  govt.  Transcaucasia,  Russia. 

MinhO  (men'ydb)  Sp.  Mino  (men'yo)  anc.  Min'ius,  riv.  Spain  &  Portugal,  171  m.  long, 
Galicia  prov.  to  Atlantic  ocean.  — properly  Entre— Douro— e— MinhO  (6N'tra-do'rd6-5- 
men'yoo)  prov.  N  W  Portugal,  2,808  □  pop.  1,290. 

Minieh  (me'ne-y5)  prov.  Upper  Egypt,  752  □  pop.  663.  —  its'#  pop.  27. 

Minneapolis  (nrime-Sp'o-lTs)  city,  X  of  Ottawa  co.  Kan.  pop.  2.  —  city,  X  of  Hennepin 
co.  Minn.  pop.  301;  Univ.  of  Minnesota. 

Minnehaha  (mTn'e-ha'ha)  co.  SE  S.  Dak.  815  □  pop.  30,  X  Sioux  Falls. 

Minnesota  (mtn'e-so'ta)  state,  N  cen.  part  of  U.  S.  A.  in  the  upper  Mississippi  valley, 
80,858  □  pop.  2,076,  #  St.  Paul.  See  Gopher  State. 

Minnesota  River,  249  m.  long,  Bigstone  lake,  South  Dakota,  to  Mississippi  river,  bet.  8t. 
Paul  &  Minneapolis. 

Minonk  (mt-nupk')  city,  Woodford  co.  Ill.  pop.  2. 

Minorca  (mi-n6r'ka)  Sp.  Menorca  (ma-n6r'ka)  isl.  Balearic  group,  Spain,  NE  of  Ma¬ 
jorca,  Mediterranean  sea,  264  □  pop.  42,  #  Mahon. 

Minot  (Mil'nflt)  city,  X  of  Ward  co.  N.  Dak.  on  Mouse  river,  pop.  6. 

Mlnots  Ledge  (nri'ntfts)  reef,  Cohasset  bay,  15  m.  ESE  of  Boston,  Mass.;  lighthouse. 
Minshan  (mTn'shan')  mt.  range,  N  limit  of  Szechwan  prov.  China ;  alt.  8.000  ft. 

Minsk  (mensk)  govt.  Russia  in  Europe,  35,220  □  pop.  2,869.  —  its  #  pop.  110. 

Minster  (mTn'ster)  vil.  Auglaize  co.  Ohio,  pop.  2. 

Minturno  (men-toor'no)  comm.  Caserta  prov.  Campania,  Italy,  pop.  10. 

Minusinsk  (me'noo-sensk')  town,  SW  Yeniseisk  govt.  Siberia,  Russia  in  Asia,  pop.  6. 
Miquelon  (mTk'e-lon';  me'k’-lSN')  two  isls.  S  of  Newfoundland,  belonging  to  Fr.  83  □. 
Mira  (me'ra)  comm.  Venice  prov.  Italy,  pop.  16.  —  town,  Beira  prov.  Portugal,  pop.  6. 
Mirabella  Eclano  (me'ra-bSl'la  ?k'la-no)  town,  Avellino  prov.  Campania,  It.  p.  comm.  7. 
Mirabella  Imbaccari  (enUbak-ka're)  comm.  Catania  prov.  Sicily,  Italy,  pop.  6. 
Miraflores  (me'ra-flo'ras)  town,  Neira  prov.  Boyaca  dept.  Colombia,  pop.  dist.  19.  —  vil. 
Canal  Zone,  ab.  5  m.  N  W  of  Panama,  pop.  1;  locks,  —  town,  Peru,ab.  4  m.  S  of  Lima, 
pop.  ab.  6;  seaside  resort. 

Miramichi  (mTr'd-me-she')  riv.  Carleton  co.  to  Miramichi  bay,  New  Brunswick,  Can. 
Miramichi  Bay,  inlet,  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  Northumberland  co.  New  Brunswick,  Can. 
Miranda  (me-ran'da)  state,  N  Venezuela,  S.  Am.  3,069  □  nop.  141,  #  Ocumare. 

Miranda  de  Ebro  (me-ran'da  da  a'bro;  133)  town,  Burgos  prov.  Spain,  pop.  comm.  7. 
Miranda  do  Corvo  (doo  k6r'v<56)  town,  Beira  prov.  Portugal,  pop.  6. 

Miranda  do  Douro  (do'roo)  town,  Traz-os-Montes  prov.  Portugal,  pop.  5. 

Mirandola  (me-ran'do-la)  vil.  Modena  prov.  Emilia,  Italy,  pop.  comm.  17. 

Mirano  (me-ra'no)  town,  Venice  prov.  Italy,  on  Musone  river,  pop.  comm.  12. 

Mirecourt  (mer'koor')  town  &  comm.  dept.  Vosges,  France,  pop.  6. 

Mirfield  (mtir'feld)  urban  dist.  West  Riding,  Yorkshire,  England,  pop.  12. 

Mirgorod  (mer'go-rot)  town,  Poltava  govt.  Russia  in  Europe,  pop.  13. 

Mirim  (me-reN')  Sp.  Merin  (ma-ren')  lake  between  Brazil  &  Uruguay,  93  m.  long. 
Miropole  (me'rS-po'lyS)  town,  Kursk  govt.  Russia  in  Europe,  on  Psiol  river,  pop.  10. 
Mirzapur  (mer'za-poor')  dist.  of  Benares  div.  United  Provs.  Br.  India,  5,238  □  pop.  1,071.— 
mfg.  town  &  cotton  mart,  its  #  on  Ganges  river,  pop.  55. 

Misamis  (me-sa'mls)  prov.  N  Mindanao,  Philippine  isls.  3,777  □  pop.  135. 
Mlschabelhbmer  fme-sha'bel-hQr'ner)  mt.  Valais  canton,  Alps,  Switzerland;  highest 
peak,  the  Dom,  14,941  ft. 

Miseno  (me-zg'no)  promontory,  Naples  prov.  Italy  ;  site  of  anc.  Mise'num. 

Misery,  Mount  (miz'er-T)  peak,  St.  Christopher  isl.  W.  Indies,  4,313  ft.  high. 
Mishawaka  (mTsh'd-wo'ka)  city,  St.  Joseph  co.  Indiana,  pop.  12. 

Misilmerl  (me'sel-m&'re)  comm.  Palermo  prov.  Sicily,  Italy,  pop.  12. 

Misiones  (me-syo'nas)  ter.  NE  Argentina,  South  America,  11,282  □  pop.  45. 

Miskolcz  (mTsh'kolts)  city  with  municipal  rights,  geographically  in  &  X  of  Borsod  county, 
Hungary,  20  □  pop.  51. 

Misol  ( me-sol')  Du.  Misool  (me-sol')  isl.  672  □  N  of  Ceram,  Du.  East  Indies ;  several  villages. 
Missaukee  (mt-sS'ke)  co.  N  lower  pen.  of  Mich.  582  □  pop.  11,  X  Lake  City. 

Missionary  Ridge  (mTsh'ftn-a-rT)  mt.  1,027  ft.  Tenn.  &  Ga.  near  Chattanooga  ;  bat.  1863. 
Missisquoi  (mT-sTs'kwoi)  co.  Quebec  prov.  Canada,  X  Bedford. 

Mississippi  (mTs'T-sTp'T)  riv.  U.S.  A.  ab.  2,500  m.  long,  from  divide  few  miles  Sof  Itasca 
lake,  Minn,  to  Gulf  of  Mex.;  length  fr.  headwatersof  Missouri  to  Gulf,  ab.  4,200  m.  See 
Father  op  Waters,  —  riv.  Ontario,  Can.  from  Mississippi  lake,  Lanark  co.  N  ab.  100  m. 
to  Ottawa  riv.  — state,  SE  U.  S.  A.  46,362  □  pop.  1,797,  #  Jackson.  See  Bayou 


M^zenc.  Mt.  See  Cevennes. 
Mezhlryeche.  See  Mi^dzy- 

rzecz. 

Middle  Island.  See  South  Is¬ 

land. 

Mid-Lothian.  See  Lothians, 

The  ;  see  Edinburghshire. 
Mikulov.  See  Nikolsburg. 
Milasa.  See  Milas. 

Mimon.  See  Niemes. 

Minius  See  Minho. 

Min-klang.  See  Min. 

Min-kong.  See  Min. 

Minni.  See  Armenia. 

Mino.  See  Minho. 

Minsh.  Var.  of  Minch. 
Misenum.  See  Miseno. 

Misr.  See  Egypt. 

□  means  square  miles  ;  #,  capital;  X,  co.  seat;  agr.,  agricultural ;  cml.,  commercial ;  mfg.,  manufacturing  ;  min.,  mining  ;  spt.,  seaport ;  tp.,  township  ;  vil.,  village. 

Population  is  given  in  nearest  thousands :  2  =  1,500  to  2,499  ;  3  =  2,500  to  3,499,  etc. ;  less  than  1,000  not  given.  See  Abbreviations,  p.  2379. 
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v,°NF,?!nATE  OF  America.  -  co.  N  E  Ark.  792  □  pop.  30,  X  Osceola.  - 

co.  SE  Mo.  413  □  pop.  15,  X  Charleston. 

Mlssolonglii  (nm'S-loq'ge)  cml.  towu,  #  of  Acarnania  &  iEtolia  nome,  Greece,  pop.  8 ; 

Byron  died  here  m  1824.  ’  v  r  ’ 

Missoula  (ml-zoo'ld)  co.  NW  Mont.  4,243  □  p.  24.  -  city,  its  X  p.  13;  Univ.  of  Mont. 
Missouri  (mi-soo'rT  ;  iin-zoo'ri  ;  locally  often  uil-zoo'rd)  riv.  U.  S.  A.  about  3,000  m.  lone. 
Rocky  mts.  to  Mississippi  riv.  -  state,  cen.  U.  S.  A.  68,727  □  pop.  3,293,*  Jefferson  City! 
Missouri  Valley,  city,  Harrison  co.  Iowa,  pop.  3.  J 

Mistassini  (mi  saa-se'ne)  lake,  975  □  100  m.  long,  12  m.  wide,  Quebec,  Canada;  commu- 

bfty*  —  river,  Quebec  prov.  Hows  into  Lake  St.  John. 
Mistek  (mis  tek )Koh.  Mistky  (miat/ki)  town,  E  Moravia,  Austria,  pop.  G,  comm.  9. 
Mlsterbianco  (mes'ter-byaq'ko)  town,  Catania  prov.  Sicily,  Italy,  pop.  comm.  11. 

Misti  (mes'te}  mt.  over  19,000  ft.  high,  NE  of  Arequipa,  Peru,  S.  America. 

Mis tr etta_(m e-strg t 'ta )  a c .  Ames'tratus,  town,  Messina  prov.  Sicily,  pop.  comm.  14. 

t2U)  ®^i*ava  inie-ta'va)  town,  of  Kurland  govt.  Russia,  pop.  39. 

Mitchell  (mich'el)  co.  SW  Ga.  548  □  pop.  22,  X  Camilla.  —  co.  N  Io.  463  □  pop  13  X 
Osage.  -  co.  N  Kan.  713  □  pop.  14,  X  Beloit.  -  co.  W  N.  C.  371  □  pop.  17,  X  Bakers- 
ville.  “  co.  A  W  Tex.  885  Q  pop.  9,  X  Colorado.  —  town,  Lawrence  co.  Ind.  pop.  3.  — 
city,  X  of  Davison  co.  S.  Dak.  pop.  7. 

MltchelL  Mt.,  one  of  Black  mts.  Yancey  co.  N.  C.  highest  of  Appalachians,  6,711  ft. 
Mitla  (met'la)  vil.  Oaxaca  state,  Mexico  ;  many  ruins.  See  Zapotec,  n. 

MitO  (me'to)  mfg.  &  cml.  city,  cen.  Honshu,  Japan,  65  m.  NE  of  Tokyo,  pop.  38. 
Mitrovica  (ine'tro-ve-tsa)  Hung.  Mitrovicza  (  chC)  Ger.  Mitrowitz  ( mlt'ro-vlts)  town, 
E  Slavonia,  Hungary,  on  Save  river,  pop.  13. 

Mitrovitsa  (mearo-vet'sa)  town,  formerly  Turkish,  22  m.  N  W  of  Prishtina,  pop.  16. 
Mitterburg  (mlt'er-bdbrK)  It.  Pisino  (pe-ze'no)  town,  Istria,  Austria,  pop.  4,  comm.  18. 
Mittweida  (intt'vl'da)  mfg.  town,  Saxony  kingdom,  Germany,  pop.  18. 

Mixcoac  (mes'ko-ak')  pueblo.  Federal  District,  Mexico,  pop.  13. 

Mixiana  (inTsh'T-a'na)  isl.  Brazil,  South  America,  at  mouth  of  Amazon  river. 

Miyagi  (ine'ya'ge)  dist.  N  Honshu  isl.  Japan,  3,221  □  pop.  950. 

Mlyako  (me'ya'ko)  isl.  S  Okinawa,  Japan. 

Miyazaki  (me'ya-za'ke)  dist.  E  Kiusliu  isl.  Japan,  2,902  □  pop.  530. 

Miye  (me'yg)  dist.  cen.  Honshu  isl.  Japan,  2,195  □  pop.  1,093. 

Mizil  (mT-zil')  town,  BuzSu  dept.  Roumania,  ab.  45  m.  NE  of  Bucharest,  pop.  comm.  6. 
Mjos  (rayfis)  largest  lake  in  Norway,  55  m.  long,  12  m.  broad. 

Miawa,  Russ.  Mlava  (mTa'va)  town,  Plotsk  govt.  Poland,  Russia,  pop.  6. 

Moab  (mo'Xb)  anc.  kingdom,  Syria,  E  of  Dead  sea.  See  Moabite,  n.  &  a. 

Moberly  (mo'ber-lT)  city,  Randolph  co.  Missouri,  pop.  11. 

Mobile  (m6-bel')  co.  S  W  Ala.  1,226  □  pop.  81.  —  cml.  city,  its  X  on  Mobile  river  &  bay, 
pop.  52  ;  cotton  trade. 

Mobile  Bay,  in  S  W  Ala.  30  m.  long,  10  to  12  m.  wide  ;  naval  battle,  Aug.  5,  1864. 
Mobile  River,  Ala.  50  m.  long,  formed  by  Alabama  &  Tombigbee  rivers. 

Mobridge  (mo'brij)  town,  Walworth  co.  South  Dakota,  pop.  1. 

Moca  (mo'ka)  mun.  &  town,  N  W  Aguadilla  dept.  Porto  Rico,  pop.  mun.  14,  town  2. 
Mocha  or  Mokha  (mo'ka  ;  Arabic  mo'Kii)  spt.  S  Yemen,  Arabia,  on  Red  sea. 

Mockau  (mok'ou)  comm.  Saxony  kingdom,  Germany,  pop.  9. 

Mocker  (mok'er)  former  vil.  West  Prussia  prov.  Prussia,  now  part  of  Thorn. 

Mockern  (mGk'ern)  former  commune,  Saxony  kingdom,  Germany,  now  part  of  Leipzig. 
Mocksville  (mbks'vTl)  town,  X  of  Davie  co.  N.  C.  pop.  1. 

Mocorlto  (mo'ko-re'to)  town,  Sinaloa,  Mexico. 

Modder  (m5d'er)  riv.  Orange  Free  State,  U.  of  S.  Africa,  trib.  of  the  Vaal  ;  battle  1899. 
Modena  (m6'da-na)  prov.  Emilia,  It.  1,003  □  p.  353.  —  anc.  Mu'tina,  its  #  ft.  city,  p.  71. 
Modesto  (mo-dSs'to)  city,  X  of  Stanislaus  co.  California,  pop.  4. 

Modica  (m6'd£-ka)  town,  Syracuse  prov.  Sicily,  Italy,  pop.  comm.  56. 

Modigliana  (mo'del-ya'na)  town,  Florence  prov.  Tuscany,  Italy,  pop.  comm.  9. 

Modling  (mGd'ling)  town,  Lower  Austria,  10  m.  S  W  of  Vienna,  pop.  comm.  18. 

Modoc  (mo'd5k)  co.  N  E  Cal.  3,823  □  pop.  6,  X  Alturas. 

Modor  (mo'dor)  Ger.  Modern  (mo'dern)  town  with  magistracy,  Pressburg  co.  N  W  Hun¬ 
gary,  pop.  5. 

Modrus-Fiume  (mod'robsh-fyoo'mg)  Croat.  Modrus-Rljeka  (mod'rdbsh-re-ya'ka)  co. 

Croatia,  Hungary,  1,884  □  pop.  232,  #  Ogulin. 

Modugno  (mo-dobn'yo)  comm.  Bari  prov.  Apulia,  Italy,  pop.  12. 

Moen  (mG'6n)  isl.  Denmark,  in  Baltic  sea,  84  □  pop.  14,  chief  town  Stege,  pop.  2. 
Moerbeke  (moor'ba'ke)  comm.  E.  Flanders  prov.  Belgium,  14  m.  N  E  of  Ghent,  pop.  7. 
Mcerls  (me'ris)  anc.  artificial  lake,  Egypt,  described  by  Herodotus  and  located  probably 
in  modern  prov.  of  Fayum. 

MffiSia  (rae'shT-a)  anc. country  &  Roman  prov.  S  E  Europe;  roughly  mod.  Bulgaria  &Servia. 
Mogador  (mSg'a-dor';  201)  ft.  city  &  spt.  Morocco,  Africa,  on  Atlantic  ocean,  pop.  22. 
Mogilev  (m<yge-ly6f')  govt.  Russia  in  Europe,  18,514  □  pop.  2,262.  —  its  #  pop.  54,  on 
Dnieper  riv.  —  town,  Podolia,  Russia,  on  Dniester  riv.  pop.  50. 

Moglia  (mol'ya)  comm.  Mantua  prov.  Lombardy,  Italy,  pop.  6. 

Mogliano  Veneto  imol-ya'no  va-na'to)  comm.  Treviso  prov.  Venetia,  Italy,  pop.  10. 
Mogollon  (mo'go-yon')  mesa  or  plateau,  cen.  Arizona. 

Moguer  (mo-ggr')  town,  Huelva  prov.  Spain,  p.  comm.  8;  Columbus  was  aided  here  1484. 
Moguntiacum  (mo'gun-tl'd-kum)  or  Moguntia  (mo-gun'sln-d).  See  Mainz  ( Gaz .). 
Mohacs  (mo'liach)  town,  Baranya  co.  Hungary,  pop.  comm.  17  ;  battles  1526  &  1687. 
Moharek  (mo'a-r§k)  isl.  in  Persian  gulf,  one  of  Bahrein  isls.  — town,  #  of  Bahrein  isls.p.22. 
Mohave  (mo-ha'va)  co.  N  W  Ariz.  13,390  □  pop.  4,  X  Kingman. 

Mohave  Desert,  arid  basin,  S  California. 

Mohawk  (mo'hGk)  vil.  Herkimer  co.  New  York,  pop.  2. 

Mohawk  River,  175  m.  long,  Lewis  co.  N.  Y.  to  Hudson  riv.  at  Cohoes. 

Mohilla  (mo-hel'a)  Fr.  Mohdli  (rao'a'le')  one  of  the  Comoro  isls.  89  □  pop.  5. 
Mohnton  (mon'tihi)  bor.  Berks  co.  Pennsylvania,  pop.  2. 

Mohon  (hio'Gn')  town  &  comm.  dept.  Ardennes,  France,  sub.  of  M«5zieres,  pop.  7. 
Mohonk  Lake  (m6-h5qk')  summer  resort,  on  Lake  Mohonk,  Ulster  co.  N.  Y. 

Moira  (moi'rd)  co.  Victoria,  Australia,  pop.  32. 

Moissac  (mwa'sak')  town,  dept.  Tarn-et-Garonne,  France,  on  Tarn  river,  p.  4,  comm.  8. 
Mojacar  (mo-ha'kar  ;  189)  town,  Almeria  prov.  Spain,  pop.  comm.  5. 

Moji  (mo'je)  cml.  city,  Klushu  isl.  Japan,  on  N  coast,  opp.  Shimonoseki,  pop.  56. 
Moknine  or  Mokniri  (mok'nen')  vil.  Tunis,  ab.  16  m.  S  of  Monastir,  pop.  7. 

Moko  (mo'ko)  or  Banka  (baq'ka')  town,  part  of  Taihoku  city,  Formosa,  pop.  32. 

Mokpo  (mok'po/)  treaty  port,  S  W  coast  of  Korea,  pop.  8. 

Mokrin  (mok'ren)  comm.  Torontal  co.  Hungary,  pop.  9. 

Moksha  River  (mok-sha')  riv.  Penza  and  Tambov  govts.  Russia,  371  m.  long  to  Oka  riv. 
Mokshansk  (m5k-shansk')  town,  Penza  govt.  Russia  in  Europe,  pop.  13. 
Mokuaweoweo  (mo'kdo-a-wa'o-wa'o)  a  crater,  5  m.  in  circumference,  of  Mauna  Loa. 
Mola  di  Bari  (inG'lii  de  ba're)  spt.  town,  Bari  prov.  Apulia,  Italy,  pop.  comm.  1  o. 

Mold  (mold)  urban  dist.  Flintshire,  Wales,  pop.  5.  ....  _...  , , 

Moldau  (mSl'dou)  Boh.  Vltava  (v’l'ta-va)  riv.  Bohemia,  Austria,  Bohmerwald  mts. 

270  m.  to  Elbe  river.  _  ...  ,  ,  ...  x, 

Moldauisch-Banilla  (mol'dou-Tsh-ba-nil'a)  Pol.  Banllla  Moldawska  (ba-nll'a  mol- 

daf'ska)  town,  Bukowina,  Austria,  pop.  5,  comm.  6  .  , ,  „  _  . 

Moldavia  (mol-da'vT-d)  Roum.  Moldova  (mol-do'va)  div.  of  Roumania,  the  N  E  part, 
14,759  □  pop.  2,145,  chief  town,  Jassy.  ,  ,  .  ,  „  ,  _  ,  . 

Molenbeek-Salnt-Jean  (m6'las'bak'-s5N'-zhaN')  subHrb  of  Brussels,  Belgium,  pop.  73. 
Moldson  (mo'la  z6u')  mt.  Alps,  Freiburg  canton,  Switzerland,  6,576  ft.  high. 

Molfetta  ( mol-fSt'ta)  spt.  town,  Bari  prov.  Apulia,  Italy,  on  Adriatic  sea,  p.  comm.  43. 
Molina  ( mo-le'na)  town,  Talca  prov.  Chile,  pop.  5.-town,  Murcia  prov.  Spain,  p.comm.10. 
Moline  (inj-len')  city,  Rock  Island  co.  Illinois,  pop.  24. 

Molinella  (mo'lingl'lii)  comm.  Bologna  prov.  Emilia,  Italy,  pop.  I-. 

Mollno  del  Rey  fmS-le'no  dgl  ra')  buildings  near  Mexico  city  ;  battle  1847. 

Moliterno  (mo'le-tgr'no)  town,  Potenza  prov.  Italy,  pop.  5. 

Moll  (mol)  town,  Antwerp  prov.  Belgium,  pop.  comm.  10. 

MollwitZ  ftnol'vTts)  vil.  Silesia,  Prussia,  near  Bneg  ;  battle  1741. 

MolO  (mo'lo)  town,  Iloilo  prov.  Panay,  Philippine  islands,  pop.  9. 

Molodia  (mo-16'dya)  comm.  Bukowina,  Austria,  pop.  5. 


Mlatir.  See  Monastir. 
Miatky.  See  Mister. 
Mitrowitz.  See  Mitrovica. 
Mltylene.  See  Mytilene. 


Mobangl-  See  Ubangi. 

Modern.  See  Modor. 
Moena.  See  Muna. 
Mogontlacum.  See  Mainz. 


Moguntia.  See  Mainz. 

Mojanga.  Var.  of  Majunoa. 
Mojave.  Var.  of  Mohave. 
Mokalla.  Var.  of  Makalla. 


Mologa  (m5-16'g&)  riv.  340  m.  long,  Tver,  Novgorod,  &  Yaroslav  govts.  Russia,  to  Volga  riv. 

Molokai  (mo/16jka'e)  isl.  &  dist.  Maui  co.  Hawaii  ter.  261  □  pop.  2;  leper  colony. 

Molteno  (m51-ta'uo)  town,  E  Cape  prov.  U.  of  S.  Africa,  pop.  2. 

Moluccas  (mo-luk'az)  or  Molukkas  or  Spice  Islands,  isls.  between  Celebes  and  New 
Guinea,  in  outpost  provinces  of  Ternate  &  Amboina,  Du.  E.  Indies,  21,522  □  p.  375. 

Mombach  (mom'baK)  former  vil.  Rheinhessen  prov.  Hesse,  Germany,  now  part  of  Mainz. 

Mombasa  (m5m-ba'sa)  isl.  &  spt.  town,  #  of  Seyidieprov.  East  Af.  Protectorate,  pop.  27. 

Momence  (mo-mSns')  city,  Kankakee  co.  Ill.  pop.  2. 

Mompos^inom-pos')  town,  Mompos  prov.  Bolivar  dept.  Colombia,  pop.  mun.  dist.  15. 

Mona  (mo'ua)  small  isl.  in  Mona  passage,  belonging  to  Porto  Rico.  —  See  Anglesey  (G’az.). 

Monaca  (m5n'a-ka)  bor.  Beaver  co.  Pa.  on  Ohio  river,  pop.  3. 

Monaco  (m5u'd-ko)  independent  principality  (g  □  pop.  19)  &  city  (pop.  3)  SE  France. 

Monadhliath  Mountains  (mc^nd-le'd)  or  Monagh  Lea,  (mo'na;mo'naK)  range,  Scotland, 
bet.  Loch  Ness  &  Strath  Spey ;  highest,  Cam  Mairg  (karn  mSrg),  3,087  ft. 

Monadnock  (m6-n5d'n5k)  mt.  Cheshire  co.  N.  H.  3,186  ft.  high. 

Monagas  (mo-na'gas)  state,  NE  Venezuela,  S.  Am.  11,158  □  pop.  75,  #  Maturin. 

Monaghan  (m5n'a-gdn)  co.  Ulster,  Ireland,  500  □  pop.  71,  X  Monaghan,  pop.  3. 

Mona  Passage  (mo'na)  80  m.  wide,  between  Haiti  &  Porto  Rico,  W.  Iudies. 

Monastir  (mon'ds-ter')  or  Mistir  (mls-ter')  anc.  Rus'pina,  spt.  town,  Tunis,  N  Africa, 
pop.  8.  —  former  vilayet  of  Turkey  in  Europe,  11,000  □  pop.  849.  —  or  Bilolia  (bt-to/- 
lT-d)  its  #  pop.  45. 

Moncalieri  ( mon/ka-lyS're)  town,  Turin  prov.  Italy,  on  Po  river,  pop.  comm.  13. 

Monch  (mfii)K)  mt.  Alps,  Bern  canton,  Switzerland,  13,464  ft.  high. 

Monchique  (moN-she'kg)  town,  Algarve  prov.  Portugal,  pop.  6. 

Monclova  (mon-klo'va)  city,  Coahuila  state,  Mexico,  pop.  7. 

Moncton  (muqk'tdn)  town,  Westmoreland  co.  New  Brunswick,  Canada,  pop.  11. 

MondegO  (moN-da'gdb)  riv.  Portugal,  130  m.  long,  Serra  da  Estrella  mts.  to  Atlantic  oc. 

Mondonedo  (mon^dS-nya'tho;  146)  city,  Lugo  prov.  Spain,  pop.  comm.  10. 

Mondovi  (m5n-do'vi)  city,  Buffalo  co.  Wis.  pop.  1 .  —  (pi' on.  mon'dfc-ve')  mfg.  town, 
Cuneo  prov.  Piedmont,  Italy,  13  m.  E  S  E  of  Cuneo,  pop.  comm.  20. 

Mondragone  (mon'dra-go'na)  comm.  Caserta  prov.  Campania,  Italy,  pop.  7. 

Monessen  (mo-ngs'’n)  bor.  Westmoreland  co.  Pennsylvania,  pop.  12. 

Monesterio  (mo'nSs-ta're-o)  town,  Badajoz  prov.  Spain,  pop.  comm.  6. 

Monett  (mo-nSt')  city,  Barry  co.  Missouri,  pop.  4. 

Monfalcone  (mon'fal-ko'na)  ft.  town,  Gorz  and  Gradisca,  Austria,  near  Gulf  of  Trieste, 
pop.  6,  comm.  8. 

Monfestino  in  Serra  Mazzoni  (moi^fSs-te'no  en  sSr'r’a  mat-so'ne)  commune,  Modena 
prov.  Emilia,  Italy,  pop.  7. 

Monforte  (mon-for'ta)  town,  Lugo  prov.  Spain,  pop.  comm.  14. 

Monghidoro  (mon/ge-do'ro)  comm.  Bologna  prov.  Emilia,  Italy,  pop.  5. 

Monghyr  (m5n-ger')  dist.  of  Bhagalpur  div.  Bihar,  British  India,  3,922  □  pop.  2,133.  — 
its  #  on  Ganges  riv.  pop.  36. 

Mongibello  (mon'je-bgl'lo)  local  name  of  Mt.  Etna,  Sicily. 

Mongolia  (moq-go'li-d)  vast  territory,  forming  a  frontier  prov.  of  China,  lat.  37°-53°  N, 
Ion.  88°-126°  E,  estimated  area  1,076,294  □  pop.  1,800  ;  chief  city  Urga.  See  Lamaism, 
n.,  Mongol,  n.,  Mongolian,  a.  &n. 

Moniquira  (mo-ne/ke-ra')  town,  Ricaurte  prov.  Boyaca  dept.  Colombia,  pop.  dist.  11. 

Monistrol-sur-Loire  (mo/ne/strol'-8iir-lwar')comm.  dept.  Haute-Loire,  France,  pop.  5. 

Moniteau  (mbn'T-to')  co.  cen.  Mo.  410  □  pop.  14,  X  California. 

Monkwearmouth(mui)k/w^r'mMth)  ward  of  Sunderland,  Durham  co.  Eng.  pop.  8  ;  birth¬ 
place  of  the  Venerable  Bede. 

Monmouth  (mon'mwth)  co.  E  cen.  N.  J.  479  □  pop.  95,  X  Freehold.  —  city,  X  of  War¬ 
ren  co.  Ill.  pop.  9.  —  town,  Kennebec  co.  Me.  pop.  1.  —  ( pron .  m5u'-  or  mun'-)  See 
Monmouthshire  {Gaz.).  —  mun.  bor.  X  of  Monmouthshire,  England,  on  Wye  riv.  pop. 
5.  —  co.  S  E  Tasmania,  pop.  12. 

Monmouth  Courthouse,  former  name  of  Freehold,  N.  J.  ;  gives  name  to  battle  of  Mon¬ 
mouth,  June  28,  1778. 

Monmouthshire  (mon'math-sher;  mun'-)  or  Monmouth,  co.  England,  bordering  on  S 
Wales,  546  □  pop.  396,  X  Monmouth. 

Mono  (mo'no)  co.  E  Cal.  3,030  □  pop.  2,  X  Bridgeport.  —  salt  lake,  in  co. ;  alt.  6,412  ft. 

Monocacy  (m6-n5k'd-si)  battlefield  (1864)  near  Frederick,  Maryland. 

Monomoy  Point  (mBn'o-moi')  at  S  E  extremity  of  Massachusetts. 

Monon  (mo'nbn)  town,  White  co.  Indiana,  pop.  1. 

Monona  ( mo-no'nd)  co.  W  Io.  686  □  pop.  17,  X  Onawa. 

Monongah  im6-noi)'ga)  town,  Marion  co.  W.  Va.  on  Monongahela  river,  pop.  2. 

Monongahela  (mo-nbi^gd-he'ld  ;  -lia'ld)  riv.  Lewis  co.  W.  Va.  to  Ohio  riv.  at  Pittsburgh, 
Pa.  —  city,  Washington  co.  Pa.  pop.  8. 

Monongalia  (mo'non-ga'IT-d)  co.  N  W.  Va.  358  □  pop.  24,  X  Morgantown. 

Mono  Pass  (mo'no)  Sierra  Nevada,  Mono  co.  California,  alt.  10,599  ft. 

Monopoli  (mo-n6'po-le)  spt.  Bari  prov.  Apulia,  Italy,  25  m.  E  S  E  of  Bari,  pop.  comm.  24. 

Monor  (mo'nor)  town,  Pest-Pilis-Solt-Kiskun  co.  Hungary,  20  m.  SE  of  Budapest,  pop. 
comm.  11. 

Monostorszeg  (mo'nosh-tor-sgg)  town,  Bacs-Bodrog  co.  Hungary,  pop.  comm.  6. 

Monovar  (mo-no'var)  town,  Alicante  prov.  Spain,  pop.  comm.  11. 

Monreale  (mon'ra-a'la)  town,  Palermo  prov.  Sicily,  5  in.  S  W  of  Palermo,  p.  comm.  20. 

Monroe  (mwn-ro')  CO.  SW  Ala.  1,012  □  pop.  27,  X  Monroeville.  —  co.  E  Ark.  603  □  pop. 
20,  X  Clarendon.  —  co.  S  Fla.  1,100  □  pop.  22,  X  Key  West.  —  co.  W  cen.  Ga.  584  □ 
pop.  20,  X  Forsyth.  —  co.  S  W  Ill.  389  □  pop.  14,  X  Waterloo.  —  co.  S  Ind.  416  □  pop.  23, 
X  Bloomington.  —  co.  S  Io.  432  □  pop.  25,  X  Albia.  —  co.  S  Ky.  441  □  pop.  14,  X 
Tompkinsville.  —  co.  S  E  Mich.  573  □  pop.  33,  X  Monroe.  —  co.  N  E  Miss.  770  □  pop. 
35,  X  Aberdeen.  —  co.  N  E  Mo.  666  □  pop.  18,  X  Paris.  —  co.  W  N.  Y.  663  □  pop.  283, 
X  Rochester.  —  co.  E  O.  448  □  pop.  24,  X  Woodsfield.  —  co.  E  Pa.  623  □  pop.  23,  X 
Stroudsburg.  —  co.  S  E  Tenn.  673  □  pop.  21,  X  Madisonville.  —  co.  S  W.  Va.  457  □  pop. 
13,  X  Union.  —  co.  W  Wis.  937  □  pop.  29,  X  Sparta.  —  town,  Fairfield  co.  Conn.  pop.  1. 
—  city,  X  of  Walton  co.  Ga.  pop.  3.  —  city,  X  of  Ouachita  par.  La.  pop.  10.  —  city,  X 
of  Monroe  co.  Mich.  pop.  7.  —  vil.  Orange  co.  N.  Y.  pop.  1.  —  city,  X  of  Union  co. 
N.  C.  pop.  4.  —  town,  Sevier  co.  Ut.  pop.  1.  —  city,  Snohomish  co.  Wash.  pop.  2.  — 
city,  X  of  Green  co.  Wis.  pop.  4. 

Monroe  City,  city,  Monroe  co.  Missouri,  pop.  2. 

Monroe,  Mount,  peak,  White  mts.  N.  H.  5,390  ft.  high. 

Monroeville  (irmn-ro'vTl)  vil.  Huron  co.  Ohio,  pop.  1. 

Monrovia  (m5n-ro'vT-d)  city,  Los  Angeles  co.  Cal.  pop.  4.  —  spt.  #  of  republic  of  Libe¬ 
ria,  Africa,  on  Mesurado  river,  pop.  8. 

Mons  (mdNs)  mfg.  town,  #  of  Hainaut  prov.  Belgium,  pop.  comm.  28. 

Monsefu  (mon'sa-foo')  town,  Lambayeque  dept.  N  Peru,  South  America,  pop.  11. 

Monselice  (mon-se'le-cha)  town,  Padua  prov.  Venetia,  It.  13  m.  S  W  of  Padua,  p.  comm.  13. 

Mons-en-Barceul(m6N'-zaN/-ba/rG'ul')tn.  &  comm.  dept.  Nord,  France, sub.  of  Lille, p.  6. 

Monserrat  (mon'ser-rat')  mt.  Barcelona  prov.  Spain,  4,058  ft.  high. 

Monson  (mun's’n)  town,  Piscataquis  co.  Me.  pop.  1.  —  town,  Hampden  co.  Mass.  14  m. 
E  of  Springfield,  pop.  5;  granite  quarries. 

Monster  (mon'ster)  comm.  S.  Holland,  Netherlands,  pop.  6. 

Monsummano  (mon'sobm-ma'no)  town,  Lucca  prov.  Tuscany,  Italy,  pop.  comm.  9. 

Montagnana  (mon'ta-nya'na)  town,  Padua  prov.  It.  24  m.  S  W  of  Padua,  p.  comm.  11. 

Montagu  (m5n'ta-gu)  town  &  health  resort,  S  W  Cape  prov.  U.  of  S.  Africa,  pop.  2.  — 
co.  W  Tasmania,  Australia,  pop.  12. 

Montague (m5n'ta-gu)  co.  N  Tex. 929 Dp. 25,  X Montague.  — town, Franklin  co.Mass.p.7. 

Montague  Island,  Alaska  coast,  Pacific  ocean,  50  m.  long,  8  m.  broad. 

Montaione  or  Montajone  (mon'ta-yo'na)  town  Florence  prov.  Italy,  pop.  comm.  11. 

Montalban  (mon'tal-ban')  town,  Carabobo  state,  Venezuela,  South  America,  pop.  8. 

Montalbano  di  Elicona  (ba'no  de  a'le-ko'na)  comm.  Messina  prov.  Sicily,  Italy,  p.  6. 

Montalbano  Ionico  or  Jonico  (y6'ne-ko)  comm.  Potenza  prov.  Italy,  pop.  6. 

Montalclno  (mon'tiil-che'no)  town,  Siena  prov.  Tuscany,  Italy,  pop.  comm.  9. 

Montale  (mon-ta'la)  town  &  commune,  Florence  prov.  Tuscany,  Italy,  pop.  comm.  11. 

Montalto  Uflugo  (mon-tal'to  oof-foo'go)  town,  Cosenza  prov.  Calabria,  It.  p.  comm.  7. 

Montana  (m5n-ta'nd;  -tXn'd)  state,  NWU.  S.  A.  45°-49°  N,  146,201  Dpop.  376,  #  Helena. 

Montanchez  (mon-tan'chath  ;  268)  town,  Caceres  prov.  Spain,  pop.  comm.  5. 


Mokenine  Var.  of  Moknine. 
Mokha.  See  Mocha 
Mola  di  Gaeta.  See  Formia. 
Mole8ey.  See  East  and  West 


Molesey. 

Momein.  See  Tengyueh. 
Monagh  Lea.  See  Monadhli¬ 
ath  Mountains. 


Monapia.  Monarina.  See  Man, 

Isle  of. 

Mongo  ma  Loba.  See  Kauerun 
Mountains. 


alP  senate  care  Sm  account,  arm,  ask,  sofa  ;  eve,  £vent,  6nd,  rec?nt,  maker;  ice,  ill ;  old,  obey,  6rb,  »dd,  s<5ft,  connect ;  use,  unite,  urn,  up,  circus,  menu  ; 
fo-od  f<Tot%ut,  oil;  chair;  go  ;  sing,  i,,k  ;  then,  thin ;  nature,  verdure  (250) ;  K  =  cli  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144);  boN ;  yet ;  zh  =  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Guide 
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Montargis  (mON't&r'zhe')  mfg.  town,  dept.  Loiret,  France,  pop.  comm.  13. 

Montataire  (inoN'ta/t&r')  mfg.  town  &comm.  dept.  Oise,  France,  pop.  7. 

Montauban  (mdN'to'baN')  town,  #  of  dept.  Tarn-et-Garonne,  France,  p.  17,  comm.  30. 
Montauk  Point  (w5u-t6k')  E  extremity  of  Long  Island,  New  York. 

Montbeliard  (mfcN'ba'ly&r')  mfg.  town,  dept.  Doubs,  France,  pop.  9,  comm.  10. 
Montblanch  (mint* blanch')  town,  Tarragona  prov.  Catalonia,  Spain,  pop.  comm.  5. 
Montbrison  (mON'bre'zON')  town,  #  of  dept.  Loire,  France,  pop.  comm.  8. 

Montcalm  (mbnt-kam')  co.  cen.  Mich.  724  □  pop.  32,  X  Stanton.  —  co.  W  Quebec  prov. 
Canada,  X  Sainte  Julienne. 

Montoeau— les— Mines  (mON'ao'-la'-menQtn.  dept.  Sa6ue-et-Loire, France, p.  9.  comm.  27. 
Montclair  (m5nt-kl&r')  town,  Essex  co.  New’  Jersey,  pop.  22. 

Mont-de-Marsan  (moN'-de-mar'saN')  town,  #  of  dept.  Landes,  France,  pop.  9,  comm.  12. 
Mont-Dore  (-dor')  comm.  dept.  Puy-de-Ddme,  France,  pop.  2;  watering  place;  baths. 
Monteagle  (in5nt-e'g’l)  co.  New  South  Wales,  Australia,  pop.  12. 

Monte  Argentario  (mon'ta  ar'jgn-ta're-o)  comm.  Grosseto  prov.  Tuscany,  Italy,  pop.  8. 
Montebelluna  (inon'ta-bSl-loo'na)  town,  Treviso  prov.  Venetia,  Italy,  pop.  comm.  12. 
Monte  Carlo  (mon'ta  kar'lo;  E.  mbn'te)  town,  Monaco,  pop.  4;  gambling  resort. 

Monte  Cassino  (kas-se'no)  famous  abbey,  Caserta  prov.  Campania,  Italy,  near  Cassino. 
Montecastrilli  (mon'ta-kas-trel'le)  comm.  Perugia  prov.  Italy,  pop.  6. 

Montecatini  di  Val  di  Nievole  (-ka-tS'ne  de  val  de  nya'vo-la)  inland  watering  place, 
Lucca  prov.  Tuscany,  Italy,  pop.  comm.  3;  warm  baths. 

Montecchio  Emilia  (mon-tek'kyo  a-mel'ya)  comm.  Reggio  nell’  Emilia  prov.  Italy,  pop.  5. 
Montecchio  Maggiore  (mon-tek'kyo  miid-jo'ra)  town,  Vicenza  prov.  Venetia,  Italy,  7  m. 
S  W  of  Vicenza,  pop.  comm.  7. 

Montechiarugolo  (mon'ta-kya-roo'go-lo)  comm.  Parma  prov.  Emilia,  Italy,  pop.  5. 
Montecorvino  Pugliano  (-k6r-ve'no  pool-ya'uo)  town,  Salerno  prov.  Italy,  p.  comm.  9. 
Montecorvino  Rovella  (ro-v61'la)  town,  Salerno  prov.  Campania,  Italy,  pop.  comm.  8. 
Monte  CristO  (mon'ta  kres'to;  E.  mbn'te  kris'to)  isl.  Mediterranean  sea,  It.Sof  Elba,  4  □. 
Montelalco  (-fal'ko)  town,  Perugia  prov.  Italy,  pop.  comm.  G. 

Montefiascone  (-fyas-ko'na)  town,  Rome  prov.  It.  9  m.  NN  W  of  Viterbo,  p.  comm.  10. 
Montefiorino  (-fyo-re'no)  town,  Modena  prov.  Emilia,  Italy,  pop.  comm.  9. 

Monteforte  d’  Alpone  (mou'ta.-for'ta  diil-po'na)  comm.  Verona  prov.  Italy,  pop.  6. 
Montelrio  (-fre'o)  town,  Granada  prov.  Spain,  pop.  comm.  11. 

Monte  Giorgio  or  Montegiorgio  (-jOr'jo),  comm.  Ascoli  Pieenoprov.  Marches,  Italy,  p.  6. 
Montego  Bay  (m5n-te'go)  spt.  town,  N  W  coast  of  Jamaica  isl.  W.  Indies,  pop.  7. 
Montegranaro  (mon'ta-gra-na'ro)  comm.  Ascoli  Piceno  prov.  Marches,  Italy,  pop.  5. 
Monteleone  di  Calabria  (-la-o'na  de  ka-la'bre-a)  town,  Catanzaro  prov.  Italy,  pop.  13. 
Montelepre  (-lS'pra)  town,  Palermo  prov.  Sicily,  Italy,  pop.  comm.  7. 

Montdlimar  (m6N/ta/le'mar')  min.  &  mfg.  town,  dept.  DrOrae,  France,  pop.  9,  comm.  13. 
Montella  (mfcn-tSl'la)  town,  Avellino  prov.  Campania,  Italy,  pop.  comm.  6. 

Montellano  (mon'ta-lya'no)  town,  Seville  prov.  Spain,  pop.  comm.  8. 

Montello  (mSu-tSl'o)  vil.  X  of  Marquette  co.  Wisconsin,  pop.  1. 

Montelupo  Fiorentino  (mon'ta-lob'po  fyo'ran-te'no)  comm.  Florence  prov.  Italy,  pop.  7. 
Montemaggiore  Belsito  (mon'ta-mad-jo'ra  bSl-se'to)  comm.  Palermo  prov.  Sicily,  p.  7. 
Montemarciano  (-mSr-cha'no)  comm.  Ancona  prov.  Marches,  Italy,  pop.  5. 
Montemorelos  (mon'ta-mo-ra'los)  city,  Nuevo  Leon  state,  Mexico,  pop.  6. 

Montenegro  (-na'gro ;  Angl.  mSn'te-ne'gro)  native  Crnagora  (tsgr'na-g6'r&)  kingdom, 
N  W  part  of  Balkan  pen.  Europe,  3,506  □  pop.  285,  #  Cetinje.  See  Eastern  Church, 
Montenegrin,  a.  &  n. 

Montenero  di  Bisaccia  (-na'ro  de  be-sat'cha)  comm.  Campobasso  prov.  Italy,  pop.  5. 
Montepagano  (-pa-ga'no)  comm.  Terarao  prov.  Abruzzi  e  Molise,  Italy,  pop.  8. 
Montepulciano  (-pool-cha'no)  town,  Siena  prov.  Tuscany,  Italy,  pop.  comm.  16. 
Montereale  (-ra-a'la)  town,  Aquila  prov.  Abruzzi  e  Molise,  Italy,  pop.  comm.  7. 
Montereau-laut-Yonne  (mONt'ro'-fo'-yon')  anc.  Conda'te,  mfg.  town,  dept.  Seine-et- 
Marne,  France,  pop.  8,  comm.  9. 

Monterey  (m<5n'tg-ra')  co.  W  Cal.  3,330  □  pop.  24,  X  Salinas.  —  city,  Monterey  co.  Cal. 
pop.  5;  the  original  #  of  California;  health  resort.  —  town,  Putnam  co.  Tenn.  pop.  1. 
—  Sp.  Monterrey  (mon'tgr-ra')  city,  #  ofNuevo  Leon  state,  Mexico,  pop.  79. 
Monteroni  di  Lecce  (mon'ta-ro'ne  de  lSt'cha)  comm.  Lecce  prov.  Italy,  pop.  5. 
Monterosso  Almo  (mon'ta-ros'so  al'mo)  town,  Syracuse  prov.  Sicily,  Italy,  p.  comm.  G. 
Monterotondo  or  Monte  Rotondo  (ro-ton'do)  comm.  Rome  prov.  Italy,  pop.  5. 

Monte  San  Giovanni  Campano  (san  jo-van'ne  kam-pa'no)  comm.  Rome  prov.  Italy,  p.  8. 
Monte  San  Giuliano  (san  jool-yii'no)  town,  Trapani  prov.  Sicily,  Italy,  pop.  comm.  29. 
Montesano  (mbn'te-sa'no)  city,  X  of  Chehalis  co.  Washington,  pop.  2. 

Monte  San  Savino  (mon'ta  sau  sa-ve'no)  comm.  Arezzo  prov.  Tuscany,  Italy,  pop.  9. 
Monte  Sant’  Angelo  (sant  an'ja-lo)  town,  Foggia  prov.  Apulia,  Italy,  pop.  comm.  23. 
Montesarchio  (mon'ta-sar'kyo)  town,  Benevento  prov.  Campania,  Italy,  pop.  comm.  7. 
Montescaglioso  (-skal-yo'so)  town,  Potenza  prov.  Italy,  pop.  comm.  7. 

Montes  Claros  (mon'tSsli  kla'rdbsli)  town,  Minas  Geraes,  Brazil,  pop.  dist.  62. 

Montese  (tnon-ta'za)  town,  Modena  prov.  Emilia,  Italy,  pop.  comm.  6. 

Montespertoli  (mon'ta-spSr-to'le)  town,  Florence  prov.  Tuscany,  Italy,  pop.  comm.  12. 
Montevarchi  (-var'ke)  town,  Arezzo  prov.  Tuscany,  Italy,  near  Arno  river,  p.  comm.  13. 
Montevideo  (m5n'te-vid'e-o)  vil.  X  of  Chippewa  co.  Minn.  pop.  3.  —  (Sp.  pron.  mon'ta- 
ve-tha'o  ;  146)  dept.  Uruguay,  256  □  p.  338.  —  spt.  city,  its  #  &  #  of  Uruguay,  p.  309. 
Monte  Vista  (m5n'te  vTs'td)  town,  Rio  Grande  co.  Colorado,  pop.  3. 

Montezuma  (mSn'te-zoo'md)  co.  S  W  Col.  2,051  □  pop.  5,  X  Cortez.  —  town,  Macon  co. 

Ga.  pop.  2.  —  town,  Parke  co.  Ind.  pop.  2.  —  town,  X  of  Poweshiek  co.  Io.  pop.  1. 
Montferrat  (mSN'fg'ra')  It.  Monferrato  (mon'fgr-ra'to)  a  former  marquisate  &  duchy 
S  of  the  Po,  mostly  in  modern  Alessandria  prov.  Italy. 

Montgomery  (m5nt-gum'5r-T  ;  munt-)  co.  S  E  Ala.  801  □  pop.  82,  X  Montgomery.  —  co. 
W  Ark.  891  □  pop.  12,  X  Mount  Ida.  —  co.  S  E  cen.  Ga.  591  □  pop.  20,  X  Moimt  Ver¬ 
non.  —  co.  S  cen.  Ill.  689  □  pop.  35,  X  Hillsboro.  —  co.  W  cen.  Ind.  501  □  pop.  29, 
X  Crawfordsville.  —  co.  S  W  Io.  424  □  pop.  17,  X  Red  Oak.  —  co.  S  E  Kan.  644  □ 
pop.  49,  X  Independence.  —  co.  E  Ky.  198  □  pop.  13,  X  Mount  Sterling.  —  co.  Md. 
521  □  pop.  32,  X  Rockville.  —  co.  N  cen.  Miss.  398  □  pop.  18,  X  Winona.  —  co.  E  Mo. 
514  □  pop.  16,  X  Danville.  —  co.  E  N.  Y.  398  □  pop.  58,  X  Fonda.  —  co.  cen.  N.  C. 
498  □  pop.  15,  X  Troy.  —  co.  S  W  O.  455  □  pop.  164,  X  Dayton.  —  co.  S  E  Pa.  484  □ 
pop.  170,  X  Norristown.  —  co.  N  Tenn.  516  □  pop.  34,  X  Clarksville.  —  co.  E  Tex. 
1,017  □  pop.  16,  X  Conroe.  —  co.  S  W  part  of  Va.  396  □  pop.  17,  X  Christiansburg.  — 
city,  X  of  Montgomery  co.  Ala.  and  #  of  state,  pop.  38.  —  city,  Lesueur  co.  Minn, 
pop.  1.  —  bor.  Lycoming  co.  Pa.  pop.  1.  —  town,  Franklin  co.  Vt.  pop.  2.  —  town,  Fay¬ 
ette  co.  W.  Va.  pop.  2.  — See  Montgomeryshire  ( Gaz .).  —  mun.  bor.  X  of  Montgomery¬ 
shire,  Wales,  pop.  1.  —  dist.  of  Multan  div.  Punjab,  Br.  India,  pop.  535.  —  its  #  pop.  7. 
Montgomery  City,  city,  Montgomery  co.  Mo.  pop.  2. 

Montgomeryshire  (-slier)  or  Montgomery,  co.  E  Wales,  797  D  pop.  53,  X  Montgomery. 
Monticelli  d’  Ongina  (mon'te-chgl'le  don-je'na)  vil.  Piacenza  prov.  Italy,  pop.  comm.  7. 
Monticello  (mou'te-sSl'o)  town,  X  of  Drew  co.  Ark.  pop.  2.  —  town,  X  of  Jefferson  co. 
Fla.  pop.  2.  —  town,  X  of  Jasper  co.  Ga.  pop.  2.  —  city,  X  of  Piatt  co.  Ill.  pop.  2.  — 
town,  X  of  White  co.  Ind.  pop.  2.  —  city,  Jones  co.  Io.  pop.  2.  —  town,  X  of  Wayne  co. 
Ky.  pop.  1.  —town,  Aroostook  co.  Me.  pop.  1.  —  vil.  X  of  Sullivan  co.  N.  Y.  pop.  2.  — 
residence  of  Thomas  Jefferson,  3  m.  S  E  of  Charlottesville,  Va. 

Montichiari  (mon'te-kya're)  comm.  Brescia  prov.  Lombardy,  Italy,  pop.  9. 

Montieri  (mon-ty£'re)  comm.  Grosseto  prov.  Tuscany,  Italy,  pop.  5. 
Montignies-sur-Sambre  (m6N'ten'ye'-sur'-saN'br’)comm.  Hainaut  prov.  Belgium, p. 22. 
Montigny  (mSN'ten'ye')  vil.  Lorraine,  Germany,  near  Metz,  pop.  comm.  14. 

Montijo  (raon-te'ho  ;  189)  tn.  Badajoz  prov.  Spain,  16  m.  Eby  N  of  Badajoz,  p.  comm.  10. 
Montilla  (mon-tel'ya)  town,  Cordoba  prov.  Spain,  pop.  comm.  14. 

Montlvilliers  (mSN'te've'ya')  town  &  comm.  dept.  Seine-Infdrieure,  France,  pop.  6. 
ItlontlUQOn  (mSN'lu'sSN')  town,  dept.  Allier,  France,  on  Cher  riv.  p.  31,  communal  p.  34. 
Itlontmagny  (mON'm'dii'ye')  co.  S  E  Quebec  prov.  Canada,  X  Montmagny. 

Montmartre  (mSN'inar'tr1)  a  N  section  of  Paris,  France,  on  a  bill  340  ft.  above  the  Seine. 
Montmorency  (mSnt/mS-rgn'sI)  co.  NE  Mich.  561  □  pop.  4,  X  Atlanta.  —  (Eng.  pron. 
mSnt'mo-rSn'sT)  riv.  Quebec  prov.  Canada,  Snow  lake  to  St.  Lawrence  riv.  ;  noted  falls, 
250  ft.  high.  — CO.  S  E  Quebec  prov.  Canada,  X  ChSteau  Richer.  — (pron.  moN'mo'raN'- 
se')  town  &  comm.  dept.  Seine-et-Oiee,  France,  pop.  7  ;  Rousseau's  Hermitage. 
Montolr— de— Bretagne  (mSN'tw&r'-de-bre-tAn'y’)  comm.  dept.  Loire-Inferieure.  Fr.  p.  11. 
Montona  (mon-to'na)  town,  Istria,  Kustenland,  Austria,  pop.  1,  comm.  6. 

Montorlo  al  Vomano  (mon-tS're-o  al  vo-ma'no)  comm.  Teramo  prov.  Italy,  pop.  7. 
Montoro  (mon-to'ro)  town,  Cordoba  prov.  Spain,  pop.  comm.  15. 


Montoro  Inferiors  (en'fa-re-o'ra)  town,  Avellino  prov.  Campania,  Italy,  pop.  comm.  6. 
Montour  (mSu-toor')  co.  E  cen.  Pa.  130  □  pop.  15,  X  Danville. 

Montour  Falls,  vil.  Schuyler  co.  N.  Y.  18  m.  N  of  Elmira,  pop.  1. 

Montoursville  (-toorz'vll)  bor.  Lycoming  co.  Pa.  5  m.  E  of  Williamsport,  pop.  2. 
Montpelier  (liiQut-pel'yer)  city,  Bear  Lake  co.  Ida.  pop.  2.  —  city,  Blackford  co.  Ind.  pop. 

3.  —  vil.  Williams  co.  O.  pop.  3.  —  city,  X  of  Washington  co.  &  #  of  Vt.  pop.  8. 
Montpellier  (mSN'pS'lya')  city,  #  of  dept.  Herault,  France,  pop.  68,  comm.  80. 
Montreal  (mBnt' re-61';  muut'-)city&  river  port, Quebec  prov.  pop.470;  chief  city  of  Canada. 
Montreuil  (mSN'trd'y’)  town  &  comm.  dept.  Seine,  France,  pop.  43. 

Montreus  !  ino.vtrfpj  vil.  Valid  canton,  Switzerland,  pop.  2  ;  tourist  &  health  resort. 
Montrose  (mQn-troz')  co.  W  Col.  2,264  □  pop.  10.  —  its  X  pop.  3. — (pron.  mout-roz') 
bor.  X  of  Susquehanna  co.  Pa.  pop.  2.  —  (pron.  m5n-troz')  spt.  burgh,  Forfarshire, 
Scotland,  pop.  11. 

Montrouge  ini6N''roozlir)  comm.  dept.  Seine,  France,  pop.  23  ;  S  suburb  of  Paris. 
Mont-Salnt- Jeart  ( lUON'-.siN'-zliaN')  vil.  N  ofbattlefield,ArSofvil.  of  Waterloo,  Belgium. 
Mont  Saint-Mlchel  (mdN'  s5l^/-me,sllSI,)  ft.  rock,  Mont-Saint-Michel  bay,  oil  dept. 

Manclie,  France,  pop.  2  ;  remarkable  ancient  abbey  &  town  on  summit. 

Montserrat  (mbuDsB-rit')  isl.  &  pres.  Br.  Leeward  Islands  col.  32  □  p.  12,  #  Plymouth. 
Monts.  Pointe  de  (pwaNt'  de  inoN'j  headland,  Saguenay  co.  Can.  on  St.  Lawrence  river. 
Mont  Valdrien  (mdN  v&'la're-SN')  hill  &  fort  W  of  Paris ;  sortie  1871. 

Montvllle  (mOut'vIl)  town,  New  London  co.  Connecticut,  pop.  3. 

Monza  (mou'tsa)  town,  Milan  prov.  Lombardy,  It.  10  m.  N  N  E  of  Milan,  p.  comm.  63. 
Monzon  <  mon-thon')  town,  Huesca  prov.  Spain,  pop.  comm.  4. 

Monzuno  (mon-dzoo'uo)  comm.  Bologna  prov.  Emilia,  Italy,  pop.  5. 

Moody  (luobMT)  co.  E  S.  Dak.  527  □  pop.  9,  X  Flandreau. 

Moor.  See  Mob. 

Moore  (mor)  CO.  cen.  N.  C.  639  □  pop.  17,  X  Carthage.  —  co.  S  Tenn.  141  O  pop.  6,  X 
Lynchburg.  —  co.  N  W  Tex.  921  □  pop.  1,  X  Dumas. 

Moorea.  See  Eimeo. 

Mooresvllle  (morz'vll)  town,  Morgan  co.  Ind.  pop.  2.  —  town,  Iredell  co.  N.  C.  24  m.  N 
of  Charlotte,  pop.  3. 

Moorhead  (mor'hSd)  city,  X  of  Clay  co.  Minnesota,  pop.  5. 

Moorslede  (mors'la-de)  comm.  West  Flanders  prov.  Belgium,  pop.  8. 

Moosehead  Lake  (moos'hgdQ  Piscataquis  &  Somerset  cos.  Me.  36  m.  long. 

Moosejaw  (mobs'jS')  city,  S  Saskatchewan,  Canada,  pop.  14. 

Moosic  (moo'slk)  bor.  Lackawanna  co.  Pennsylvania,  pop.  4. 

Moosilauke  (moo'sl-ldk  ;  mof/sT-lo'kf )  mt.  Grafton  co.  N.  H.  4,810  ft.  high. 

Mopsuestla  (mbp'su-Bs'chl-a)  anc.  city,  Cilicia,  Asia  Minor,  on  Pyramus  (Jiliuu)  riv.; 
modern  Messis  (lng-8es,). 

Moquegua  (mo-ka'gwa)  dept.  S  Peru,  S.  Am.  5,550  □  pop.  43.  — its  #  pop.  9. 

Mor,  Ger.  Moor  (mor)  town,  Fej£r  co.  Hungary,  pop.  comm.  11. 

Mora  (mo'ra)  co.  NE  part  of  N.  Mex.  2,571  □  pop.  13,  X  Mora. —(pron.  mo'ra)  town* 
Toledo  prov.  Spain,  18  m.  S  E  of  Toledo,  pop.  comm.  9. 

Moradabad  (mo-rad'a-bad')  dist.  of  Rohilkhand  div.  United  Prove,  of  Agra  &  Oudh,  Br. 

India,  2,285  □  pop.  1,263. —  city,  its  #  90  m.  E  by  N  of  Delhi,  pop.  81. 

Moran,  Mount  (mo-rSn')  peak,  Rocky  mts.  Wyo.  12,800  ft.  high. 

Morano  Calabro  (mo-ra'no  ka-la'bro)  comm.  Cosenza  prov.  Calabria,  Italy,  pop.  6. 
Morant  Bay  (mo-r&nt')  towu,  S  E  coast  Jamaica  isl.  West  Indies,  pop.  7. 

Morar,  Loch  (mo-rar')  lake,  11  m.  long,  Inverness-shire,  Scotland,  near  W'  coast. 

Morat  (mo'ra')  Ger.  Murten  (mdor't£n)  town,  Freiburg  canton,  Switzerland,  pop. 
comm.  2  ;  Swiss  victory  1476. 

Moratalla  (mo'ra-tal'ya)  town,  Murcia  prov.  Spain,  pop.  comm.  14. 

Morava  (mo'ra-va)  riv.  Austria.  See  March  (Gaz.).  —  anc.  Mar'gus,  riv.  Servia  and  Bul¬ 
garia,  trib.  of  Danube  ;  260  m.  long.  —  dept.  Servia,  1,120  □  pop.  204. 

Moravia  (mo-ra'vi-d)  vil.  Cayuga  co.  N.  Y.  pop.  1.  —  Ger.  M&hren  (ma'r^n)  crownland, 
N  Austria,  8,580  □  pop.  2,622,  ^  Brunn.  See  Czech,  n .,  Moravian,  n. 

Moray  (mur'a).  See  Elginshire  (Gaz.).  —  Firth,  on  NE  coast,  Scotland,  39  m.  long. 
Morbihan  (mor'be'aN')  dept.  W  France,  2,739  □  pop.  578,  #  Vannes. 

Morchenstern  (mdr'Ken-shtern)  town,  Bohemia,  Austria,  pop.  8. 

Morchingen  (mdr'Klng-cn)  vil.  Lorraine,  Germany,  pop.  7. 

Morcone  (mor-ko'na)  town,  Benevento  prov.  Campania,  Italy,  pop.  comm.  9. 

Morea  (mo-re'd)  anc.  Peloponnesus  (p51'o-p3-ne's?4s)  S  pen.  Greece,  160  m.  long,  100  m. 
wide,  8,689  □.  See  Peloponnesian,  a.  &  n. 

Morecambe  (mor'kdm  ;  201)  mun.  bor.  Lancashire,  England,  pop.  12;  watering  place. 
Morecambe  Bay,  inlet,  16  m.  long,  Irish  sea,  N  Lancashire,  England. 

Morehead  (mor'hed)  town,  X  of  Rowan  co.  Kentucky,  pop.  1. 

Morehead  City,  town,  Carteret  co.  N.  C.  on  Bogue  sound,  pop.  2. 

Morehouse  (mor'hous)  par.  N  La.  831  □  p.  19,  X  Bastrop,  —  city,  New  Madrid  co.  Mo.  p.  2. 
Morelia  (mo-ra'lya)  city,  #  of  Michoacan  state,  Mexico,  pop.  40. 

Morelia  (mo-r51'ya)  town,  Castellon  de  la  Plana  prov.  Spain,  pop.  comm.  7. 

Morelos  (mo-ra'los)  state,  S  Mexico,  1,896  □  pop.  180,  #  Cuernavaca. 

Morenci  (mo-rSn'si)  town,  Graham  co.  Ariz.  pop.  5.  —  vil.  Lenawee  co.  Mich.  pop.  2. 
Moresnet  (mo'ra'ng')  comm.  Ltege  prov.  Belgium,  pop.  1. 

Moreton  Bay  (mbr'twn)  inlet,  65  m.  long,  SE  Queensland,  Australia. 

Morez  (mo'rg';  -rSz')  town  &  comm.  dept.  Jura,  France,  pop.  6. 

Morgan  (mSr'gan)  co.  N  Ala.  587  □  pop.  34,  X  Decatur.  —  co.  NE  Col.  1,286  □  pop.  10, 
X  Fort  Morgan.  —  co.  N  cen.  Ga.  390  □  pop.  20,  X  Madison.  — co.  W  Ill.  576 □  pop.  34, 
X  Jacksonville.  —  co.  cen.  Ind.  406  □  pop.  21,  X  Martinsville.  —  co.  E  Ky.  365  □  pop. 
16,  X  West  Liberty.  —  co.  cen.  Mo.  614  Dpop.  13,  X  Versailles.  —  co.  S  E  O.  402  □  pop. 
16,  X  McConnelsville.  —  co.  E  Tenn.  529  □  pop.  11,  X  Wartburg.  —  co.  N  Ut.  626  □  pop. 
2,  X  Morgan.  —  co.  N  E  W.  Va.  233  □  pop.  S,  X  Berkeley  Springs. 

Morgan  City,  city,  St.  Mary  par.  La.  pop.  5. 

Morganlield,  city,  X  of  Union  co.  Kentucky,  pop.  3. 

Morgan  Park.  vil.  Cook  co.  Illinois,  pop.  4. 

Morganton  (-tfin)  town,  X  of  Burke  co.  N.  C.  pop.  3. 

Morgantown  (-toun)  city,  X  of  Monongalia  co.  W.  Va.  on  Monongahela  river,  p.  9;  Univ. 
of  West  Virginia. 

Morgarten  (mor'gar't’n)  mt.  slope,  Schwyz  &  Zug  cantons,  Switz. ;  battle  1315. 

Moriah,  Mount  (mo-rl'd)  peak,  White  mts.  N.  H.  4,065  ft — hill,  Jerusalem;  site  of  temple. 
Morioka  (mo'rc-o'ka)  city,  N  Honshu  isl.  Japan,  pop.  36. 

Morlacca,  Canale  della  (ka-na'la  dSl'la  m6r-lak'ka)  channel  along  coast  of  Croatia  and 
Dalmatia,  Austria-Hungary. 

Morlaix  (mor'15')  cml.  spt.  town,  dept.  Finist&re,  France,  pop.  13,  comm.  16. 

Morley  (m6r'lT)  mun.  bor.  West  Riding,  Yorkshire,  England,  4  ra.SS  Wof  Leeds,  pop.  24. 
Morne-h-l’Eau  (mor'-na'-lo')  town  &  commune,  Guadeloupe,  French  West  Indies,  on 
Grande-Terre  island,  pop.  comm.  10. 

Mornington  (m6r'nTng-tSn)  co.  Victoria,  Australia,  pop.  35.  —  bor.  suburb  of  Dunedin,  8 
South  Island,  New  Zealand,  pop.  5. 

Moro  (mo'ro)  prov.  Philippine  isls.  incl.  Sulu  arch,  and  much  of  Mindanao,  pop.  402. 
Morocco  (mo-r5k'o)  sultanate  under  French  protection,  N  W  Africa,  219,000  □  pop.  3,000, 
capitals,  Fez  (the  principal),  Morocco,  and  Mekinez.  See  Moor,  n.  —  or  Marakesh 
(ma'rAkSsh')  city,  a  ^  of  Morocco,  pop.  GO. 

Moroleon  (mo-ro'la-on')  town,  Guanajuato,  Mexico,  pop.  7. 

Moron  (mS-ron')  dist.  &  city,  Camaguey  prov.  Cuba,  pop.  dist.  14,  city  S. 

Moron  de  la  Frontera  (da  la  fron-ta'ra)  town,  Seville  prov.  Spain,  pop.  comm.  17. 
Moroni  (mo-ro'ni)  city,  Sanpete  co.  Ut.  18  m.  N  of  Manti,  pop.  1. 

Morotal  (mo'ro-ta'e)  isl.  Du.  E.  Indies,  N  of  Halmahera,  636  □. 

Morovis  (mo-ro'ves)  mun.  &  town,  E  Arecibo  dept.  Porto  Rico,  pop.  mun.  12,  town  1. 
Morpeth  (mGr'pSth)  mun.  bor.  Northumberland  co.  England,  pop.  7. 

Morrill  (m5r'Tl)  co.  WNebr.  1,417  □  pop.  5,  X  Bridgeport. 

Morrillton  (m5r'Tl-tMn)  city,  X  of  Conway  co.  Arkansas,  pop.  2. 

Morris  •  mSr'Ts)  co.  E  cen.  Kan.  696  □  pop.  12,  X  Council  Grove.  —  co.  N  N.  J.  475  □  pop. 
75,  X  Morristown.  —  co.  NE  Tex.  259  □  pop.  10,  X  Daingerfield.  —  city,  X  of  Grundy 
co.  Ill.  pop.  5.  —  city,  X  of  Stevens  co.  Minn.  pop.  2. 

Morrisania  (m5r'T-sa'nT-a)  former  vil.  now  in  Bronx  bor.  New  York  city. 

Morris  Island,  in  entrance  of  Charleston  harbor,  South  Carolina. 

Morrison  (m5r'T-sftn)  co.  cen.  Minn.  1,143  □  pop.  24,  X  Little  Falls,  —  city,  X  of  White- 
side  co.  Ill.  pop.  2. 

Morrisonvllle  (-vil)  vil.  Christian  co.  Illinois,  pop.  1. 


□  means  square  miles;  *,  capital;  X,  co.  seat;  agr.,  agricultural;  cml.,  commercial ;  mfg.,  manufacturing;  min.,  mining;  spt.,  seaport;  tp.,  township;  vil.,  village. 
Population  is  given  in  nearest  thousands  :  2  r=  1,500  to  2,499 ;  3  =  2,500  to  3.499,  etc. ;  less  than  1,000  not  given.  See  Abbreviations ,  p.  2379. 
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“c^TeTpoK' -  Sft  LaZoi^0coMvT5oCp°3N-  ^  P°P’  ^  “  t0Wn’  X  °f  Hamblen 

"!  xulp*?  C°'  N  Ce“'  °'  403  D  P°P-  17’  X  Mouut  Gilead-  —  c°r  N  0re-  2,025  □  pop. 
Mors  (mfirs)  town,  Rhine  Prov.  Prussia,  pop.  23. 

Mn^1rtnf^i^Jn8-"S^4nSk^MOWn-’  Tambov  govt.  Russ,  in  Europe,  on  Tsna  river,  pop  30 

febEr* (m8rs,Q,)  isi-  iu  Lim  fiord’  n  jutiand’ Denmark>  143  d 

Mortagne  (mSr'tan'y1)  town,  dept.  Orne,  France,  pop.  5. 

iwnrtaPmn0  ri  la  ■  Ibma/Prov •  Venetia,  Italy,  pop.  comm.  10. 

hV°  433  M  38  dras  i  l,l0r'tSsl‘)  riv.  Matto  Grosso,  Brazil,  S.  America,  to  Ara- 
TVIorfi’oVi  i  T  w,-,,M‘"a8  Gerae8’  Brazil,  S.  America,  to  Rio  Grande. 

Mortlake  (mSrt  lak >  par.  Surrey  co.  England,  8  m.  WSWol  London  pop  8 

Md5*°X  Mandan  U)  'vi'l^  Kan:  718  E I  pop.  1,  X  Richfield.  —  co.  S  N.  Dak.  4,742  □  pop. 

zo,  A  Mandan.  —  vil.  Tazewell  co.  Ill.  pop.  1.  —  bor  Delaware  on  pa  non  i  v 

Mortons  Gap  (mSr'tftnz)  town,  Hopkins  co.  Kentucky  pop  1  •  <  •  P  p  • 

hfg^“t!^oCd”  rS! 2,9S9  ff  a“Ce’  dept8'  Ni8vre’  Yon“e’  c3te-d’Or,  &  Safine-et-Loire  ; 

“scJtlan t26,313gf[wghAberdeeDShire’  Sc°tland’  2’86°  high—mt-  Caithness-shire, 

Morvi  (uiSr've')  native  state,  Kathiawar,  W  India,  822  □  pop.  87.  —  its  *  pod  18 
Mos  (mos)  town,  Pontevedra  prov.  Spain,  pop.  comm.  7  P  P' 

Sant’  Angelo  (m6-sha'no  san-tau'ja-lo)  comm.  Teramo  prov.  Italy,  pop.  9. 

Ml°m?,?.YvAn5  ok»°  nClty?  X  Llltah  Ida.  pop.  4;  Univ.  of  Idaho.  —  Russ.  Moskva 
i^w'kIa  Bussurin  Europe,  12,847  □  pop.  3,257.— its  #  &  formerly  #  of  Russia, 

on  Moskva  riv.  pop.  1,618.  See  Holy  City,  Holy  Mother  of  the  Russia*. 

Moselle  (mo-zgl')  anc.  Mosel'la,  riv.  320  m.  long,  dept.  Vosges,  France,  to  Rhine  riv.  - 
former  dept.  Fr  now  in  Alsace-Lorraine,  Ger.  A-  dept.  Meurthe-et-Moselle,  Fr. 
Moskva  im5s-kva  )  riv.  Smolensk  govt.  Russia  in  Eu.  to  Oka  riv.  —  See  Moscow  (Gaz.). 
Mosman  (mSs'man)  inun.  suburb  of  Sydney,  N.  S.  W.  Australia,  pop  13 
Mosoil  (mo'shon)  GVr.  wieselburg  (ve'za-bdbiK)  co.  N  W  Hungary,  768  □  pop.  94. 
Mosquito  (mSs-ke'to)  Coast  or  M  Reserve  or  Mosquitia  (mos-ke'tya)  former  Indian 
reservation,  E  Nicaragua,  officially  Zelaya  (sa-la'ya;  268)  dept,  chief  tn.  Biuefields. 
OTOSS  (m5s)  apt.  town,  Smaalenene  prov.  Norway,  on  Christiania  fiord,  pop.  9. 
Mossamedes  (mo-sa'ma-dgs;  mos'a-ma'dgs)  prov.  Angola,  W  Africa,  between  Benguela 
and  the  Kunene  riv.  pop.  177.  —  its  #  pop.  5. 

Mossel  Bay  (mSs'fl)  town,  S  Cape  prov.  U.  of  S.  Africa,  pop.  4. 

Mossic  (mSs'ik)  bor.  Lackawanna  co.  Pa.  5  m.  S  W  of  Scranton, 

Mossley  (mSs'll;  205)  mun.  bor.  Lancashire,  England,  pop.  13. 

Moss  Point,  city,  Jackson  co.  Mississippi,  pop.  3. 

Moss  Side,  former  urban  dist.  Lancashire,  Eng.  now  a  part  of  Manchester. 
Mostaganem  (mSs'ta-ga-ngm')  spt.  Oran  dept.  Algeria,  Africa,  pop.  20,  comm.  23. 
Mostar  (inds'tar)  dist.  coextensive  with  the  Herzegovina,  pop.  267. —  town,  its  #  &  #  of 
the  Herzegovina,  on  Narenta  riv.  pop.  16. 

Mosty  Wielkie  (mfis'tT  vyePkyg)  comm.  Galicia,  Austria,  pop.  5. 

Mosul  (mo'sool')  vilayet,  Mesopotamia,  Turkey  in  Asia,  35,130  □  pop.  351.  —  its  #  on 
Tigris  riv.  220  m.  NNW  of  Bagdad,  pop.  70 ;  ruins  of  Nineveh  near. 

Motherwell  (mQtb'er-wgl)  min.  burgh,  Lanarkshire,  Scotland,  pop.  40. 

Motihari  (mo'te-ha're)  town,  N  W  Bihar,  British  India,  pop.  14. 

Motley  (mot'll)  co.  N  W  Tex.  1,030  □  pop.  2,  X  Matador. 

Motrll  (mo-trel')  cml.  city,  Granada  prov.  Spain,  pop.  comm.  18, 

Motta  dl  Livenza  (m6t'ta  de  le-vStit'sa)  town,  Italy,  20  m.  NE  of  Treviso,  p.  comm.  7. 
Mottola  (moyto-la)  town,  Lecce  prov.  Apulia,  Italy,  16  m.  NW  of  Taranto,  p.  comm.  9. 
Motul  (mo-tool')_town,  Yucatan,  Mexico,  30  m.  EN  E  of  Merida. 

Moule,  Le  (le  mool')  town,  Grande-Terre  isl.  Guadeloupe,  Fr,  W.  Indies,  pop.  comm.  15. 
Moullns  ( in oo  ISn')  town,  of  dept.  Allier,  France,  on  Allier  riv.  p.  19,  communal  p.  22. 
Moulmein  (mol'man')  or  Maulrnain  (mol'man')  cml.  town,  #  of  Amherst  dist.  Lower 
Burma,  Asia,  pop.  48. 

Moulton  (mol'tSn)  town,  Appanoose  co.  Iowa,  11  m.  E  S  E  of  Centerville,  pop.  1. 
Moultrie  (mol'trl)  co.  S  E  cen.  Ill.  338  □  p.  15,  X  Sullivan,  —tn.  X  of  Colquitt  co.  Ga.  p.  3. 
Moultrieville  (mool'trT-vTl)  town,  Charleston  co.  South  Carolina,  pop.  1. 

Mound  City,  city,  X  of  Pulaski  co.  Ill  pop.  3.  —  city,  Holt  co.  Mo.  pop.  2. 

Mounds  (moundz)  city,  Pulaski  co.  Illinois,  pop.  2. 

Moundsville  (moundz'vTl)  city,  X  of  Marshall  co.  W.  Va.  pop.  9  ;  anc.  burial  mound. 
Mountain  Ash,  min.  urban  dist.  Glamorganshire,  Wales,  near  Merthyr  Tydfil,  pop.  42. 
Mountain  Grove,  city,  Wright  co.  Mo.  pop.  2. 

Mountain  Home,  vil.  X  of  Elmore  co.  Idaho,  pop.  1. 

Mountain  Iron,  vil.  St.  Louis  co.  Minnesota,  pop.  1. 

Mountain  Lake,  vil.  Cottonwood  co.  Minnesota,  pop.  1 . 

Mountain  Meadows,  valley,  S  W  Utah  ;  scene  of  massacre  of  emigrants,  1857. 
Mountain  Province,  a  new  prov.  Luzon,  Philippine  islands,  pop.  315  ;  includes  former 
provs.  of  Bengtiet,  Lepanto-Bontoc,  &  other  ter. 

Mountain  View,  town,  Santa  Clara  co.  Cal.  pop.  1.  —  town,  Knox  co.  Tenn.  pop.  1. 
Mount  Airy  (ar'I)  town,  Surry  co.  N.  C.  pop.  4. 

Mount  Albert,  bor.  suburb  of  Auckland,  New  Zealand,  pop.  7. 

Mount  Auburn  (8'bfirn)  cemetery,  in  Cambridge  &  Watertown,  Massachusetts. 

Mount  Ayr  (Sr)  town,  X  of  Ringgold  co.  Iowa,  pop.  2. 

Mount  Carmel  (kar'mel)  city,  X  of  Wabash  co.  Ill.  pop.  7.  —  bor.  Northumberland  co. 

Pa.  pop.  18.  —  in  Palestine.  See  Carmel  (Gaz.). 

Mount  Carroll  (kSr'fil)  city,  X  of  Carroll  co.  Illinois,  pop.  2. 

Mount  Clemens  (klSm'gnz)  city,  X  of  Macomb  co.  Michigan,  pop.  8 ;  health  resort. 
Mount  Desert  (de-zfirt' ;  dSz'ert)  isl.  coast  of  Me.  14  m.  long,  8  m.  wide.  —  town,  Mt. 

Desert  isl.  Hancock  co.  Me.  pop.  2. 

Mount  Eden.  bor.  suburb  of  Auckland,  New  Zealand,  pop.  9. 

Mount  Gambler  (gXm'be-er)  town,  Grey  co.  SE  South  Australia,  Australia,  pop.  3. 
Mount  Gilead  (gil'e-ad)  vil.  X  of  Morrow  co.  Ohio,  pop.  2. 

Mount  Healthy,  vil.  Hamilton  co.  O.  10  in.  N  of  Cincinnati,  pop.  2. 

Mount  Holly  Springs,  bor.  Cumberland  co.  Pa.  8  in.  S  of  Carlisle,  pop.  1. 

Mount  Hope  Bay,  N  E  arm  of  Narragansett  bay,  R.  I.  &  Massachusetts. 

Mount  Horeb  (ho'rSb)  vil.  Dane  co.  Wisconsin,  pop.  1. 

Mount  Jewett,  bor.  McKean  co.  Pennsylvania,  pop.  2. 

Mount  Joy,  bor.  Lancaster  co.  Pa.  pop.  2. 

Mount  Kisco  (kis'ko)  vil.  Westchester  co.  N.  T.  37  m.  N  of  New  York,  pop.  3. 

Mount  Morgan  (mor'gSn)min.  mun.  town,  Queensland,  Australia,  on  Dee  river,  pop.  9. 
Mount  Morris  (m5r'Ts)  vil.  Ogle  co.  Ill.  pop.  1.  —  vil.  Genesee  co.  Mich.  pop.  1.  —  vil. 
Livingston  co.  N.  Y.  pop.  3. 

Mount  Olive,  vil.  Macoupin  co.  Ill.  pop.  4.  —  town,  Covington  co.  Miss.  pop.  1.  town, 
Wayne  co.  N.  C.  pop.  1.  . 

Mount  Oliver  (ol'i-ver)  bor.  Allegheny  co.  Pennsylvania,  pop.  4. 

Mount  Pleasant,  city,  X  of  Henry  co.  Io.  pop.  4.  -  city,  X  of  Isabella  co.  Mich,  pop  4. 
—  bor.  Westmoreland  co.  Pa.  pop.  6.  —  town,  Charleston  co.  S.  C.  pop.  1.— town, 
Maury  co.  Tenn.  pop.  2  —  city,  Titus  co.  Tex.  pop.  3.  —  city,  Sanpete  co.  Ut.  pop.  2. 
Mount  Pulaski  (pu-l£s'ki)  city,  Logan  co.  Ill.  pop.  2. 

Mountrail  (mount'ral')  co.  NE  N.  Dak.  1,914  □  pop.  8,  X  Stanley.  _ 

Mount  Rainier  (ra'ner)  city,  Prince  Georges  co.  Maryland,  p.  1 .  —  (pron.  ra-ner  ).  See 

Rainier,  Mount  (Gaz.).  _ 

Mount  Rainier  National  Park  (ra-ner')  S  W  Wash.  ;  contains  Mt.  Rainier. 

Mounts  Bay  (mounts)  inlet  of  Atlantic  ocean,  Cornwall  co  England. 

Mount  Sterling  (stfir'ITng)  town,  X  of  Brown  co.  Ill.  pop.  2.  —  city,  X  of  Montgomery 
co.  Ky.  pop.  4.  —  vil.  Madison  co.  O.  pop.  1. 

Mount  Union,  bor.  Huntingdon  co.  Pa.  on  Juniata  river,  pop.  J- 

Mount  Vernon  (vQr'niin)  city,  X  of  Jefferson  co.  Ill.  pop  8.  -  cty  X  of  Posey  co.  Ind. 
f  e  t!«,  linn  co  Io.  pop.  2.  —  city,  X  of  Lawrence  co.  Mo.  pop.  1.  —  city, 
Westchester  co’  N  Y  p.  31.  —  city,  X  of  Knox  co.  O.  p.  9.  —  city,  X  of  Skagit  co.Wash. 
W  2st^ehs^e  q-  Washington,  in  Va.  on  Potomac  riv.  15  m.  below  Washington,  D.  C. 


Moukden.  See  Mukden.  I  £r™Fin.7i?RSee  Adranos 

Mountains  of  the  Moon.  See  I  Mngalich.  See  Adranos. 


Manchen.  See  Munich. 

Muntenia.  See  Wallachia. 


Mount  Washington  (w5sh'Tng-twn)  town,  Bullitt  co.  Kentucky,  pop.  1. 

Moura  (mo'ra)  town,  Beja  dist.  Portugal,  pop.  6. 

IVIourmelon— le— Grand  (nioor'me-ldN'-le-graN')  comm.  dept.  Marne,  France,  pop.  5. 
Mouscron  i^moos^rdN')  comm.  West  Flanders  prov.  Belgium,  pop.  23. 

Mouse  or  Souris  (soo'rts)  riv.  Saskatchewan,  N.  Dak.  &  Manitoba,  to  Assiuiboine  river. 
Mouvaux  (moo' vo')  town  &  comm.  dept.  Nord,  France,  pop.  8. 

Mowbray  (mo'bra)  town,  suburb  of  Capetown,  U.  of  S.  Africa,  pop.  9. 

Moweaqua  (mo-we'a-kwa)  vil.  Shelby  co.  Illinois,  pop.  2. 

Mower  (mou'er)co.  SE  Mimuni  □  pop.  23,  X  Austin. 

Moyenmoutier  (mwa/ySN/moo/tya')  town,  dept.  Vosges,  France,  pop.  3,  comm.  5. 
Moyobamba  (mo^yo-bam'ba)  town,  #  of  Loreto  dept.  Peru,  S.  Am.  on  Mayo  river,  pop.  10. 
Mozambique  (mo/zam-bek')  N  prov.  of  Port.  E.  Africa,  extending  from  Zambezi  riv.  N 
to  Cape  Delgado,  pop.  1,500.  —  its  #  on  an  isl.  in  Mozambique  channel,  pop.  8. 
Mozambique  Channel.  950  m.  long,  separates  Madagascar  from  E  Africa. 

Mozdok  (m5z-d6k')  ft.  town,  Terek  prov.  N.  Caucasia,  Russia,  on  Terek  river,  pop.  13. 
Msta  (m’sta')  riv.  Russia  in  Europe,  270  m.  long,  to  Lake  Ilmen. 

Mstislavl  (m’stes-lav'U)  cml.  town,  Mogilev  govt.  Russia  in  Europe,  pop.  7. 

Mszczonow  ( mesh-ch6'noof )  town,  Warsaw  govt.  Poland,  Russia,  pop.  5. 

Mtsensk  (m’tsensk)  cmj.  town,  Orel  govt.  Russia  in  Europe,  on  Zusha  river,  pop.  14. 
Mubarakpur  (mdo-ba'ruk-poor/)  town,  Azamgarli  dist.  United  Provs.  Br.  India,  pop.  16. 
Muc  (rndocli)  comm.  Dalmatia,  Austria,  pop.  10. 

Much  (mdoK)comm.  Rhine  Prov.  Prussia,  pop.  6. 

Muckross  imuk'rSs)  pen.  Kerry  co.  Munster,  Ireland. 

Mudania  (jndb/da-ne-a')  spt.  Asia  Minor,  on  Sea  of  Marmora;  port  of  Brusa. 

Mudki  (mood'ke)  town,  Ferozepore  dist.  Punjab,  Br.  India,  pop.  3 ;  battle  1S45. 

Miigeln  (mu'geln)  comm.  Saxony  kingdom,  Germany,  pop.  7. 

Muggia  ( mdbd'ja)  town,  Istria,  Austria,  on  Gulf  of  Trieste,  pop.  5,  comm.  12. 

Mughla  (mobg'la)  town,_Smyrna_vilayet,  Asia  Minor,  55  m.  SE  of  Aidin,  pop.  15. 
Mugnano  di  Napoli  (moo-nya'no  de  na'po-le)  comm.  Naples  prov.  Italy,  pop.  6. 
Muhalich  (mu-ha-lech')  town,  Brusa  vilayet,  N  W  Turkey  in  Asia,  pop.  8. 

Miihlbach  (iniil'baK)  Hung.  Szaszsebes  (slfash'shg-bSs)  town  with  magistracy,  Szeben 
co.  Transylvania,  Hungary,  pop.  9. 

Muhlberg  (miil'bgrK)  town,  Saxony  prov.  Prussia,  on  the  Elbe,  pop.  1 ;  battle  1547. 
Muhlenberg  (mu'len-bGrg)  co.  W  Ky.  472  □  pop.  29,  X  Greenville. 

Mlilllhausen  (muFhou'zen)  mfg.  town,  Saxony  prov.  Prussia,  pop.  35. 

Muilrea  (muFra')  mt.  S  W  Mayo  co.  Ireland  ;  highest  point  2,688  ft. 

Muir  Glacier  (mur)  350  □  S  Alaska,  crossed  by  59°  N,  13G°  W. 

Mukden  or  Moukden  (mook/dSn')  walled  cml.  city,  #  of  Manchuria  &  of  Shengking 
prov.  pop.  158;  battle  1905. 

Mula  (  moo'la)  town,  Murcia  prov.  Spain,  pop.  comm.  12. 

Mulazzo  (moo-lat'so)  comm.  Massa  e  Carrara  prov.  Tuscany,  Italy,  pop.  5. 

Mulberry  (mul'bSr-T)  town,  Polk  co.  Florida,  pop.  1. 

Mulberry  Fork,  or  River,  riv.  Ala.  to  Black  Warrior  river. 

Mulchdn  (mool-clian')  town,  Biobio  prov.  Chile,  South  America,  pop.  8. 

Mulde  (mool'de)  riv.  Saxony,  Prussia,  &  Anhalt,  156  m.  long,  to  Elbe  river. 

Mulhacdn  (mooFa-than')  or  Muley-Hac6n  (moo-la'e-a-than')  mt.  Sierra  Nevada.*?,  Gra¬ 
nada,  S  Spain;  11,  421  ft.  highest  in  Europe  except  Alps  &  Caucasus. 

Miilhausen  (miiFhou'z/m)  cml.  &  mfg.  town,  Alsace-Lorraine  ter.  Germany,  pop.  95. 
Mulheim  am  Rhein  (mill 'him  am  rln')  mfg.  &  cml.  town,  Rhine  Prov.  Prussia,  on 
Rhine  river,  pop.  53. 

Mulheim  an  der  Ruhr  (an  der  roor')  town,  Rhine  Prov.  Prussia,  on  Ruhr  river,  pop.  113. 
Mull  (mQl)  isl.  30  m.  long,  25  m.  broad,  Hebrides  isls.  W  coast  Scotland,  pop.  5. 

Mull,  Ross  of,  pen.  isl.  of  Mull,  Scotland. 

Mull,  Sound  of,  channel,  between  Mull  isl.  and  mainland  of  Scotland. 

Mullan  (mul'rhi)  vil.  Shoshone  co.  Idaho,  pop.  2. 

Mullingar  (inuFTn-gar')  town,  X  of  Westmeath  co.  Ireland,  pop.  5. 

Mullins  (mfil'Inz)  town,  Marion  co.  South  Carolina,  pop.  2. 

Mull  Of  Galloway  (g51'o-wa)  headland,  extreme  S  of  Scotland. 

Mulroy  Bay  (mul'roi)  inlet,  Atlantic  ocean,  Donegal  co.  Ireland. 

Mulsen  Sankt  Jacob  (mul'zen  ziiqkt  ya'kop)  vil.  Saxony  kingdom,  Germany,  pop.  4. 
Multan  (mooFtan')  div.  of  Punjab,  Br.  India,  pop.  3,821.  — dist.  of  Multan  div.  6,107  □ 
pop.  815.  —  ft.  cml.  city,  #  of  div.  &  dist.  pop.  99. 

Multnomah  (mult-no'md)  co.  N  W  Ore.  451  □  pop.  226,  X  Portland. 

Muluya  (moo-loo'ya)  or  Mulwiya  (mool-we'ya)  anc.  Mal'va,  riv.  NE  Morocco,  300  m. 
long,  to  Mediterranean  sea. 

Mulvane  (mtil-van')  city,  Sedgwick  &  Sumner  cos.  Kansas,  pop.  1. 

Muna  (moo'na)  Du.  Moena  (moo'na)  isl.  Du.  E.  Indies,  off  S  E  pen.  of  Celebes,  1,124  □. 
Mlinchberg  (miiiiK'berK)  town,  Upper  Franconia,  Bavaria,  pop.  7. 

Miinchen-Gladbach  (mun'Ken-glat'baK)  town,  Rhine  Prov.  Prussia,  pop.  66,  comm.  24. 
Muncie  (mun'sT)  city,  X  of  Delaware  co.  Indiana,  pop.  24. 

Muncy  (mun'sT)  bor.  Lycoming  co.  Pa.  on  Muncy  creek,  pop.  2. 

Mlinden  (miin'den)  town,  Hanover  prov.  Prussia,  pop.  11. 

Munhall  (mun'h61)  bor.  Allegheny  co.  Pennsylvania,  pop.  5. 

Munich  (mu'ntk)  Ger.  Miinchen  (mim'K&i)  city,  #  of  Upper  Bavaria  dist.  &  of  Ba¬ 
varia  kingdom,  Germany,  on  Isar  river,  pop.  596  ;  university;  breweries. 

Munising  (mu'nT-sTng)  vil.  X  of  Alger  co.  Michigan,  pop.  3. 

Munkacs  (moon'kach)  town  with  magistracy,  Bereg  co.  Hungary,  pop.  17. 

Munku  Sardyk  (moon'kdo  sar-dTk')  peak,  Sayan  mts.  Siberia,  11,447  ft.  high. 

Munster  (miin'ster)  prov.  S  Ireland,  9,481  □  pop.  1,033. 

Munster  (miin'ster)  dist.  Westphalia  prov.  Prussia,  2,801  □  pop.  989. —  its  #  &  #  of 
Westphalia  prov.  pop.  90. —  mfg.  town,  Alsace-Lorraine,  Germany,  pop.  6. 
Mlinsterberg  (mun'ster-bSrK)  town,  Silesia  prov.  Prussia,  pop.  9. 

Mur  (moor)  riv.  Austria,  230  m.  long,  Salzburg  to  Drave  river. 

Murano  (moo-ra'no)  comm.  Venice  prov.  Italy,  pop.  6;  cathedral. 

Murashkino  (mdo-rasli'ke-no)  vil.  Nizhegorod  govt.  Russia  in  Europe,  pop.  5. 
Murchison  (niQr'cliT-sMn)  co.  N  E  New  South  Wales,  Australia,  pop.  5. 

Murchison  Falls,  118  ft.  ill  Nile  (Victoria  Nila)  riv.  Africa,  just  above  Albert  Nyanza. 
—  in  Shire  riv.  S  E  Africa  15°  40'  S. 

Murcia  (mQr'shT-d  ;  Sp.  moor'thya)  prov.  S  E  Spain,  4,370  □  pop.  615.  —  its  #  on  Segura 
riv.  pop.  comm.  125. 

Murfreesboro  (infir'frez-bur-6)  city,  X  of  Rutherford  co.  Tenn.  30m.  SE  of  Nashville, 

pop.  5;  battles  1862-63. 

Murghab  (moor-gab')  riv.  400  m.  long,  N  E  Afghanistan  to  desert  in  Transcaspian  prov. 

Russia  in  Asia.  —  town,  Fare  prov.  Persia. 

Muriah6  (moor/ya-a')  town,  Minas  Geraes,  Brazil,  pop.  dist.  50. 

Muro  Lucano  (moo'rS  loo-ka'no)  town,  Potenza  prov.  Italy,  pop.  comm.  7. 

Murom  (moo'rom)  town,  S  E  part  of  Vladimir  govt.  Russia,  on  Oka  river,  pop.  13. 
Muroran  (moo'ro-rAn/)  spt.  town,  Yezo  isl.  Japan,  pop.  20. 

Muros  (moo'ros)  town,  Coruna  prov.  Spain,  pop.  comm.  10. 

Murphysboro  (mdr'fiz-bur-o)  city,  X  of  Jackson  co.  Ill.  on  Big  Muddy  riv.  pop.  7. 
Murray  (mur'T)  co.  N  W  Ga.  342  □  pop.  10,  X  Spring  Place.  —  co.  S  W  Minn.  704  □  pop. 
12,  X  Slayton.  — co.  S  Okla.  424  □  pop.  13,  X  Sulphur.  —  city,  X  of  Calloway  co.  Ky. 
pop.  2. —city,  Salt  Lake  co.  Ut.  pop.  4.  —  chief  riv.  Australia,  bet.  Victoria  &  New 
South  Wales  to  Lake  Alexandrina  in  South  Australia,  1,520  m. ;  from  mouth  to  source 
of  its  trib.  Darling,  2,345  m.  —  co.  N.  S.  W.  Australia,  pop.  7. 

Murray  City,  vil.  Hocking  co.  O.  pop.  1. 

Murrumbidgee  (mur/Qm-bTd'je)  riv.  N.  S.  W.  Australia,  1,350  m.  long,  to  Murray  riv. — 
past.  dist.  New  South  Wales,  Australia,  25,390  □. 

Murshidabad  (moor/shed-a-bad')  dist.  of  Presidency  div.  Bengal,  Br.  India,  2,143  □  pop. 

1,372.  —  or  Lalbagh  (laFbag')  its  #  pop.  15 ;  115  m.  N  of  Calcutta. 

Murzuk  (moor/zook')  cml.  town,  #  of  Fezzan,  N  Africa,  pop.  3. 

Muscatine  (mus'ka-ten')  co.  E  Io.  432  □  pop.  30.  — mfg.  city,  its  X  pop.  16. 

Muscel  (mdosh-ty§l')  dept.  N  W  Great  Wallachia,  Roumania,  1,140  □  pop.  136. 
Muscogee  (mus-ko'ge)  co.  W  Ga.  235  □  pop.  36,  X  Columbus. 

Muscovy  (mus'ko-vi)  an  old  name  of  Russia. 

Mush  (moosh)  town,  Bitlis  vilayet,  Armenia,  Turkey  in  Asia,  W  of  Lake  Van,  pop.  27. 
Muskegon  dnus-ke'gwn)  co.  W  Mich.  504  □  pop.  41.  —  mfg.  city,  its  X  pop.  24. 

Mursa.  See  Esseo.  I  Murviedro.  See  Saounto.  I  Hercules. 

Murten.  See  Morat.  I  Musa,  Jebel.  See  Pillars  of  |  Muscat.  See  Maskat. 


-i.  cqre  to  Account,  arm,  ask,  sof.V  ;  eve,  event,  end,  recent,  maker  ;  Ice,  HI;  old,  obey,  orb,  8dd,  sSft,  connect;  use,  finite,  urn,  up,  circus,  menU; 

fo-od!  Io4t  ;’out,  oil ;  chair ;  go  ;  sing,  i.]k ;  .Hen,  thin ;  nature,  verdure  (250);  K  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144);  boN  ;  yet ;  zh  =  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Guile. 
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Muskegon  Heights,  city,  Muskegon  co.  Michigan,  pop.  2. 

Muskegon  River,  Mich.  200  m.  long,  Houghton  lake  to  Lake  Michigan. 

Muskingum  (mus-kiq'gum)  riv.  O.  Hows  into  Ohio  riv.  —  co.  SE  cen.  O.  664  □  pop.  57, 
X  Zanesville. 

Muskogee  (uius-ko'ge)  co.  E  Okla.  814  □  pop.  53.  —  city,  its  X  pop.  25. 

Muskoka  (miis-ko'kd)  lake,  Muskoka  and  Parry  Sound  dist.  &  Sirncoe  co.  Ontario  prov. 
Can. ;  summer  resort. 

Muskoka  and  Parry  Sound,  dist.  Ontario  prov.  Canada,  chief  town,  Parry  Sound. 

Musocco  (mod-z6k'ko)  comm.  Milan  prov.  Lombardy,  Italy,  pop.  12. 

Musselburgh  (miis'el-bur-o)  spt.  burgh,  Edinburghshire,  Scotland,  pop.  16. 

Musselshell  (mSsH-shSl')  riv.  Mont.  Elk  mts.  to  Missouri  river. 

Mussomeli  (moos'so-ma'le)  town,  Caltanissetta  prov.  Sicily,  Italy,  pop.  comm.  11. 

Mussoorie  (mus-soo're)  hill  station,  Dehra  Dun  dist.  United  Provs.  Br.  India,  pop.  17. 

Mustagh  (moos'taK')or  Karakoram  Range  (ka'rii-ko'rum)  Himalayan  mt.  range  (tagh) , 
Kashmir ;  highest  peak,  Godwin- Austen,  28,250  ft. 

Mustagh  Ata  (moos'taK'  a'ta')  peak,  W  Chinese  Turkestan,  ab.  25,800  ft.  high. 

Mustapha  (mdos'ta-fa)  former  town,  Algiers  dept.  Algeria,  now  part  of  Algiers  city. 

Musters,  Lake  (miis'terz)  Chubut  ter.  S  Argentina,  W  of  San  Jorge  gulf. 

Muttra  (mut'rd)  dist.  of  Agradiv.  United  Provinces,  British  India,  1,445  □  pop.  656.—  its 
%  30  m.  N  W  of  Agra,  pop.  60 ;  reputed  birthplace  of  Krishna. 

Muzaflargarh  (moo-zuf'ar-gur')  dist.  of  Multan  div.  Punjab,  British  India,  pop.  569.  — 
its  #  about  25  m.  S  W  of  Multan,  pop.  5. 

Muzalfarnagar  (moo-zuf'dr-nug'dr)  dist.  of  Meerut  div.  United  Provinces,  Br.  India, 
1,666  □  pop.  808.  —  its  #  30  m.  N  of  Meerut,  pop.  24. 

Muzaffarpur  (md6-zuf 'dr-poor')  dist.  of  Bihar,  British  India,  3,035  □  pop.  2,846.  —  cml. 
town,  its  %  on  Little  Gandak  riv.  pop.  49. 

Muzo  (moo'so;  268)  town,  Boyaca  dept.  Colombia,  pop.  muu.  dist.  3 ;  emerald  mines. 

Muzquiz  (moos'kes)  town,  Coahuila  state,  Mexico,  pop.  5. 

Mweru  (mwa'roo)  lake,  80  m.  long,  Belgian  Congo  &  Northern  Rhodesia,  Africa. 

Myanaung  (mya-noung')  town,  Henzada  dist.  Lower  Burma,  pop.  6. 

Myaungmya  (myoung'mya')  dist.  of  Irrawaddy  div.  Lower  Burma,  2,663  □  pop.  335.  — 
its  #  pop.  5. 

Mycale  (mtk'a-le)  anc.  name  of  mt.  Lydia,  Asia  Min.  on  coast ;  naval  battle  off  it  479  b.  c. 

Mycenae  (ml-se'ne)  ruined  city,  Argolis  norne,  Greece.  See  Mycenaean,  a. 

Myingyan  (myln'jun')  dist.  of  Meiktila  div.  Upper  Burma,  3,137  □  pop.  442.  —  its  *  on 
Irrawaddy  riv.  pop.  16. 

Myitkyina  (my  l  t'che-nii')  dist.  Mandalay  div.  Upper  Burma,  10,640  □  p.  86.  —  its  #  p.  4. 

Mykonos  (ml'ko-nbs  ;  mod.  Gr.  me'ko-nos)  isl.  Cyclades,  jEgean  sea,  35  □  pop.  5. 

Mylao  (mi'le)  anc.  name  of  Milazzo  ;  naval  battles  260  b.  c.  &  36  b.  c. 

Mylau  (me'lou)  town,  Saxony  kingdom,  Germany,  pop.  8. 

Mymensingh  (mi'mgn-sing')  dist.  of  Dacca  div.  Bengal,  Br.  India,  6,332  □  pop.  4,526. 
—  its  #  form.  Nasirabad  (nd-ser'a-bad')  pop.  15. 

Mynyddislwyn  (md-nufcfe'Ts-lob'dn)  urban  dist.  Monmouthshire,  England,  pop.  10. 

Myra  (mi'rd)  city,  anc.  Lycia,  Asia  Minor;  ruins  and  rock  tombs. 

Mysia  (mTsh'T-d)  anc.  country,  N  W  Asia  Minor. 

Myslowitz  (mTs'lo-vTts)  town,  Silesia  prov.  Prussia,  pop.  18. 

Mysore  (mi-sor')  native  state,  S  India,  29,444  □  pop.  5,806.  —  its  #  pop.  71. 

Mystic  (inTs'tik)  town,  Appanoose  co.  Iowa,  33  m.  S  W  of  Ottumwa,  pop.  3.  —  vil.  New 
London  co.  Conn.  pop.  3. 

Mytilene  (mtt'T-le'ne  ;  mod.  Gr.  mit'T-lye'nye)  anc.  Les'bos,  isl.  in  iEgean  sea,  off  N  W 
coast  of  Asia  Minor,  676  □  pop.  130.  —  or  Kastro  (kas'tro)  its  #  pop.  53. 


N 


Naab  or  Nab  (nap)  riv.  E  Bavaria,  Germany,  to  Danube  riv.  above  Ratisbon. 

Naaldwijk  (nald'wlk')  vil.  &  coinm.  S.  Holland,  Netherlands,  pop.  comm.  6. 

Naas  (nas ;  na'ds)  urb.  dist.  Kildare  co.  Leinster  prov.  Ireland,  pop.  5. 

Naba  (na'ba)  or  Nafa  (na'fa)  city,  chief  port  of  Riukiu  isls.  Japan,  pop.  48. 

Nabadwip  (nuiyd-dwep')  or  Nadia  (nud'e-a)town,  ancient  #  of  Nadia  dist.  Bengal,  p.  11. 
Nabend,  Cape  (na'beud')  headland,  Persia,  on  coast  of  Persian  gulf. 

Nabeul  (na^Gl')  town,  1  m.  fr.Gulf  of  Hammamet  &  ab.  40  m.  S  E  of  Tunis,  pop.  ab.  11 ; 

resort ;  on  shore  are  ruins  of  anc.  Neapolis. 

Nabha  (nab'lidj  134)  native  state,  Punjab,  India,  366  □  pop.  249.  —  its  #  pop.  19. 
Nablus  (na-bloos')  anc.  She'chem,  town,  Palestine,  Turkey  in  Asia,  pop.  25. 

Nabua  (na'bwa)  pueblo  (p.  19)  &  town  (p.  5),  Ambos  Camarines  prov.  Luzon,  Phil.  isls. 
Nacaome  (na'ka-o'ma)  town,  S  W  Honduras,  pop.  8. 

Naches  River  (na'ch§s)  Wash.  Cascade  range  to  Yakima  river. 

Nachod  (naK'ot)  town,  N  E  Bohemia,  Austria,  pop.  comm.  12. 

Nacogdoches  (n5k'o-do'chSz)  co.  E  Tex.  1,050  □  pop.  27.  —  city,  its  X  pop.  3. 

Nadia  (nud'e-a)  dist.  of  Presidency  div.  Bengal,  British  India,  2,793  □  pop.  1,618,  % 
Krishnagar.  —  See  Nabadwip  ( Gaz .). 

N&dudvar  (na'ddod-v5r)  comm.  Hajdu  co.  Hungary,  25  m.  W  S  W  of  Debreczen,  pop.  9. 
Nadworna  (nad-voor'na)  town,  E  Galicia,  Austria,  pop.  comm.  8. 

Naestved  (nSst'veth)  city,  Prassto  amt,  S  Seeland,  Denmark,  pop.  8. 

Nalels  (na'fels)  vil.  Glarus  canton,  Switzerland,  pop.  comm.  3;  battle  1388. 

Naga  Hills  (ua'ga)  dist.  Assam,  British  India,  3,070  □  pop.  150.  See  Naga,  n.  2. 
Nagano  (na'ga/no)  dist.  cen.  Honshu  isl.  Japan,  5,084  □  pop.  1,394.  —  city  in  dist.  pop.  39. 
Nagaoka  (nii'ga-o'ka)  city,  W  Honshu  isl.  Japan,  pop.  35. 

Nagasaki  (na'gA-sa'ke)  dist.  N  W  Kiushu  isl.  Japan,  1,400  □  pop.  945.  —  spt.  &cml.  city, 
in  this  dist.  pop.  178. 

Nagaur  (na'gour')  town,  Jodhpur  state,  Rajputana,  India,  pop.  14. 

Nagina  (nd-ge'nd)  town,  Bijnor  dist.  United  Provs.  British  India,  pop.  22. 

Nagoya  (na'go'ya)  mfg.  city,  S  Honshu  island,  Japan,  near  Owari  bay,  pop.  402. 

Nagpur  (nag'poor')  or  Nagpore  (nag'por')  div.  of  Central  Provs.  and  Berar,  Br.  India, 
pop.  3,110.  —  dist.  Nagpur  div.  3,840  □  pop.  810.  —  cml.  &  mfg.  city,  #  of  div.  &  dist. 
&  of  Central  Provs.  and  Berar,  pop.  135. 

NaguabO  (na-gwa'bo;  133)  mun.  &  town,  Humacao  dept.  Porto  Rico,  pop.  m.  14,  t.  3. 
Nagybanya  (nod'y’-ba'ny<5)  town  with  magistracy,  Szatmar  co.  Hungary,  pop.  13. 
Nagybecskerek  (-bech'kS-rek)  town  with  magistracy,  X  of  Torontal  co.  Hung.  p.  26. 
Nagyenyed  (-Sn'ySd)  town  with  magistracy,  Also-Feh^r  co.  Hungary,  pop.  9. 

Nagy  kali  6  (-kal'lo)  town,  Szabolcs  co.  Hungary,  pop.  comm.  8. 

Nagykanlzsa  (-ko'ne-zhS)  town  with  magistracy,  Zala  co.  Hungary,  pop.  27. 
Nagykaroly  (-ka'rol-y’)  town  with  magistracy,  Szatmar  co.  Hungary,  pop.  16. 
Nagykata  (-kii't5)  town,  Pest-Pilis-Solt-Kiskun  co.  Hungary,  pop.  comm.  9. 
Nagykikinda  (-ke'ken-do)  town  with  magistracy.  Torontal  co.  Hungary,  pop.  27. 
Nagykomlos  (-kom'losli)  called  afcoBanatkomlos  (ba'nat-)  town,  Torontal  co.  Hungary, 
30  m.  W  N  W  of  Teraesvar,  pop.  comm.  5. 

Nagykorbs  (-kfi'rtish)town  with  magistracy,  Pest-Pilis-Solt-Kiskun  co.  Hungary,  pop.  29. 
Nagy-Kukiillb  (-ku'kul-lfi)  Ger.  Gross-Kokelburg  (gros-ko'kcl-bdorK)  co.  Transyl¬ 
vania,  S  E^Hungary,  1,288  □  pop.  149,  X  Schassburg. 

Nagylak  (nbd'y’-lSk)  town,  Csanad  co.  Hungary,  on  Maros  river,  pop.  comm.  14. 
Nagylbta  (-la'tb)  comm.  Bihar  co.  Hungary,  pop.  6. 

Nagymarton  (-mbr'ton)  Ger.  Mattersdorf  (miit'ers-dSrf)  town,  Sopron  co.  Hungary, 
pop.  comm.  5. 

Nagymihaly  (-me'hal-y’)  town,  Zempl^n  co.  Hungary,  pop.  comm.  6. 

Nagyszalonta  (-s<5'lon-t<5)  town,  Bihar  co.  Hungary,  pop.  comm.  16. 

Nagyszeben  (-sS'bgn)  Ger.  Hermannstadt  (hgr'man-shtat')  town  with  magistracy, 
Szeben  co.  Hungary,  pop.  33. 

Nagyszentmiklos  (nbd'y’-sgnt-mek'losh)  town,  Torontal  co.  Hungary,  pop.  comm.  11. 
Nagyszombat  (-som'bbt)  Ger.  Tyrnau  (tTr'nou)  town  with  magistracy,  Pressburg  co. 
Hungary,  pop.  15. 

Nagy-Varad  (nSd'y’-va'rbd)  Ger.  Grosswardeln  (gros'var-dln')  city  with  municipal 
rights,  geographically  in  &  X  of  Bihar  co.  Hungary,  37  m.  S  E  of  Debreczen,  19  □  p.  64. 
Nahant  (nd-h5nt')  town  &  summer  resort,  Essex  co.  Mass,  on  Mass,  bay,  pop.  1. 


Mutina. 

Mylae. 

Mylasa. 


See  Modena. 

See  Milazzo. 
See  Milas. 


Nab.  See  Naab.  I  Nafa.  See  Naba. 

Nabal.Nabel.  Vars.  of  Nabeul.  Naga.  See  Nueva  Caceres. 
Nadia.  See  Nabadwip.  |  Nagore.  Var.  of  Nag aur. 


Nahrawan  (na'ra-wan')  town  &  anc.  canal,  N  E  of  Bagdad,  Turkey  in  Asia. 

Nahuel  Huapi  (na-w81'  wa-pe')  lake,  Rio  Negro  ter.  Argentina,  E  base  of  Andes  mts. 
Naihati  (ni-ha'te)  town,  Bengal,  British  India,  30  m.  N  of  Calcutta,  pop.  14. 

Nalnl  Tal  (nl'ne  tal)  dist.  of  Kumaun  div.  United  Provs.  Br.  India,  2,677  □  pop.  324.— 
town  &  hill  station,  its  #  pop.  18. 

Nalrai  (na'e-ra'e)  isl.  Fiji,  10  m.  N  E  of  Gau. 

Nairn  (n£rn)  royal,  pari.  &  mun.  burgh,  on  Nairn  riv.  X  of  Nairnshire,  Scotland,  pop. 

muu.  b.  5. —  See  Nairnshire  {Gaz.). 

Nairnshire  (narn'sher)  or  Nairn,  co.  Scotland,  162  □  pop.  9,  X  Nairn 

Nairobi  (ni-ro'be)  town,  #  of  Ukamba  prov.  &  of  East  Africa  prc/t.,  ab.  37°  E,  1°  S,  p.  14. 

Najibabad  (nd-jeiya-bad')  town,  Bijnor  dist.  United  Provs.  British  India,  pop.  20. 

Nakel  (na'kel)  town,  Posen  prov.  Prussia,  on  Netze  riv.  17  m.  W  of  Bromberg,  pop.  8. 
Nakhichevan  (na/Ke-che-vau')  anc.  Naxua'na,  town,  Erivan  govt.  Transcaucasia,  Rus¬ 
sia,  pop.  29.  —  town,  Ekaterinoslav  govt.  Russia  in  Europe,  pop.  20. 

Nakskov  (naks'kov)  spt.  city,  Maribo  amt,  W  coast  of  Lolland  isl.  Denmark,  pop.  9. 
Nalagarh  (na'la-gur')  or  Hindur  (hln-door')  native  state,  N  E  Punjab,  India,  256  □  p.  53. 
Nalgonda  (nul-g8n'dd)  dist.  E  Hyderabad  state,  India,  4,143  □  pop.  700.  —  its  #  pop.  6. 
Namagpacan  ( na-mag-pa-kan')  pueblo,  La  Union  prov.  Luzon,  Philippine  islands,  pop.  11. 
Namangan  (na'man-gan')  town,  Fergana  govt.  Russia  in  Asia,  pop.  103. 

Namaqualand  (na-ma'kwa-)  or  Namaland  (na'ma-lSnd' ;  Ger.  -lant/)  Hottentot  country, 
the  S  part  of  German  Southwest  Africa,  #  Liideritzbucht.  See  Nama,  n. 

Namekagon  (nSm'e-ka'gon)  riv.  Wis.  to  St.  Croix  river. 

Namoi  (nSm'oi)  riv.  New  South  Wales,  600  m.  long,  to  Darling  river. 

Nampa  (nSm'pd)  city,  Canyon  co.  Idaho,  pop.  4. 

Namslau  (nams'lou)  town,  Silesia  prov.  Prussia,  on  Weide  river,  pop.  6. 

Namur  (na'miir')  prov.  Belgium,  Europe,  1,413  □  pop.  363.  —  ft.  mfg.  city,  its  #  p.  32. 
Nan  (nan)  town,  N  Siam,  on  the  upper  Menam,  pop.  60. 

Nanaimo  (nd-nl'mo)  spt.  min.  city,  B.  C.  Canada,  on  Vancouver  island,  pop.  8. 

Nanay  (na-nl')  riv.  Ecuador  &  Peru,  South  America,  to  Amazon  river  near  Iquitos. 
Nance  (nSns)  co.  E  cen.  Nebr.  446  □  pop.  9,  X  Fullerton. 

Nanchang  (uan'chang')  cml.  city,  S  of  Poyang  lake,  #  of  Kiangsi  prov.  China,  pop.  300. 
Nancowry  (n5n-kou'rT)  isl.  Nicobar  isls.  Bay  of  Bengal ;  good  harbor. 

Nancy  (nSn'st ;  F.  pron.  naN'se')  mfg.  city,  #  of  dept.  Meurthe-et-Moselle,  France,  on 
Meurthe  river,  pop.  107,  communal  pop.  120. 

Nanda  Devi  (nun'da  da've)  peak,  Himalaya  mts.  Almora  dist.  United  Provs.  Br.  India, 
25,661  ft.  high;  highest  mt.  in  Br.  India. 

Nander  (nan'dar')  dist.  N  Hyderabad  state,  India,  3,349  □  pop.  504.  —  its  pop.  14. 
Nandewar  (n5n'de-war)  co.  N  E  New  South  Wales,  Australia,  pop.  7. 

Nandgaon  (nand'goun')  native  state,  Central  Provs.  India,  871  □  pop.  167.  —  town,  Nasik 
dist.  Bombay,  Br.  India,  pop.  6. 

Nandidroog  (nun'de-droog')  fortified  hill,  4,851  ft.  high,  E  Mysore  state,  India. 
Nandyal  (nun'dT-al')  town,  Kurnool  dist.  Madras,  Br.  India,  pop.  15. 

Nanga  Parbat  (nurj'gd  pur'but)  peak  {parbat ),  Himalaya  mts.  N  W  Kashmir,  26,614  ft. 
Nanking  (nSn'king')  or  Nankin,  i.  e.  “  Southern  Capital,”  cml.  city  &  treaty  port,  #  of 
Kiangsu  prov.  China,  pop.  267.  See  Ming,  n. 

Nan  Ling  (nan'  lTng')  or  Nan  Shan  (nan'  shan')  i.  e.  “  Southern  Range,”  mts.  S  China, 
separating  roughly  Kwangtung  &  Kwangsi  provs.  from  Hunan  &  Kweichow  provs. 
Nanning  (nan'ntng')  town  &  treaty  port,  Kwangsi  prov.  China,  pop.  37. 

Nanpara  (nan-pa'm)  town,  Bahraich  dist.  United  Provs.  British  India,  pop.  11. 
Nansemond  (nSn'se-mund)  co.  S  E  Virginia,  423  □  pop.  27,  X  Suffolk. 

Nan  Shan  (nan'  shall')  mt.  range  {s/ia?i),  Koko  Nor  (N  E  Tibet)  &  Kansu  prov.  China. 
—  mts.  S  China.  See  Nan  Ling  (Gaz.). 

Nantasket  Beach  (  nSn-tSs'kgt)  summer  resort,  10  m.  S  E  of  Boston,  Massachusetts. 
Nanterre  (  uaN'tSr')  town,  dept.  Seine,  France,  pop.  15,  comm.  21. 

Nantes  (nSnts;  F.  pron.  niiNt)  mfg.  &  cml.  city,  #  of  dept.  Loire-Inf^rieure,  France,  on 
Loire  river,  pop.  154,  communal  pop.  171.  See  Edict  of  Nantes. 

Nanticoke  (n5n'tT-kok)  min.  bor.  Luzerne  co.  Pa.  in  the  Wyoming  valley,  pop.  19. 
Nantucket  (n5n-tuk'St ;  -Tt)  co.  S  E  Mass.  51  □  pop.  3.  —  its  X  pop.  3.  —  isl.  15  m.  long, 
Atlantic  ocean,  Nantucket  co.  Massachusetts;  former  whaling  port,  now  summer  resort. 
Nantucket  Shoals,  SE  of  Nantucket  isl.  N  Atlantic  ocean ;  lightship. 

Nantwich  (nSnt'wTch;  nSn'tTcli)  town,  Cheshire,  England,  pop.  8. 

Nantyglo  and  Blaina  (nant'T-glo,  bla'na)  urban  dist.  Monmouthshire,  England,  pop.  15. 
Napa  (nSp'd)  co.  W  Cal.  783  □  pop.  20.  —  mfg.  city,  its  X  pop.  6. 

Napanee  (nSp'a-ne)  town,  Lennox  &  Addington  co.  Ontario  prov.  Canada,  pop.  3. 
Naperville  (na'per-vll)  city,  Dupage  co.  Illinois,  pop.  3. 

Napier  (na'pT-er)  town  &  bor.  North  Isl.  N.  Z.  S  side  Hawke  bay,  pop.  11,  with  suburbs  12. 
Napier ville  ( na'pT-er- vil)  co.  S  Quebec  prov.  Canada.  —  its  X. 

Naples  (na'p’lz)  vil.  Ontario  co.  N.  Y.  pop.  1.  —  town,  Morris  co.  Tex.  pop.  1.—  It.  Na¬ 
poli  na'po-le)  prov.  Campania,  Italy,  351  □  pop.  1,311.  —  anc.  Neap'olis,  its  #  a  city 
on  N  side  of  Bay  of  Naples,  pop.  comm.  678.  See  Parthenope,  n.  — ,  Bay  of,  inlet,  22 
m.  long,  of  Mediterranean  sea,  on  S  W  coast  of  Italy. 

Napo  (na'po)  riv.  Cotopaxi  mt.  Ecuador,  through  ter.  claimed  by  Ecuador  &  Colombia, 
to  Amazon  riv.  in  Peru. 

Napoleon  (nd-po'le-im)  vil.  X  of  Henry  co.  Ohio,  pop.  4. 

Napoleonvllle  (-vil)  town,  X  of  Assumption  par.  Louisiana,  pop.  1. 

Nappanee  (n5p'a-ne)  town,  Elkhart  co.  Ind.  14  m.  S  W  of  Goshen,  pop.  2. 

Nara  (na'ra)  dist.  W  Honshu,  Japan,  1,200  □  pop.  596.  —  city,  in  dist.  pop.  33. 

NaranjitO  (na'ran-he'to ;  189)  mun.  &  town,  S  San  Juan  dept.  Porto  Rico,  pop.  mun.  9. 
Narayanganj  (na-rl'un-gunj')  town,  Dacca  dist.  Bengal,  Br.  India,  pop.  25. 

Narbada  (nur-bud'a)  riv.  India,  801  m.  long,  Satpura  range,  Central  India  to  Gulf  of  Cam- 
bay.  —  See  Nerbudda  {Gaz.). 

Narberth  (nar'bfirth)  bor.  Montgomery  co.  Pennsylvania,  pop.  2. 

Narbonne  (nar'bon')  city,  dept.  Aude,  France,  pop.  24,  comm.  28 ;  honey. 

Nardo  (nar-do')  mfg.  town,  Lecce  prov.  Apulia,  Italy,  pop.  comm.  17. 

Narenta  (na-rSn'ta)  anc.  Na'ro,  riv.  Herzegovina,  140  m.  long,  to  Narenta  channel. 
Nares  (na;rz)  co.  N  E  Queensland,  Australia,  pop.  18. 

Narew,  Russ.  Narev  (na'rgf)  riv.  300  m.  long,  Grodno  govt.  Russia,  to  Bug  river. 

Narlho  (nii-ren'yo)  dept.  SW  Colombia,  10,040  □  pop.  293,  #  Pasto. 

Narni  (nar'ne)  anc.  Nar'nia,  town,  Perugia  prov.  It.  74  m.WSW  of  Terni,  p.  comm.  13. 
Naro  (na'ro)  town,  Girgenti  prov.  Sicily,  Italy,  12  m.  E  by  S  of  Girgenti,  pop.  comm.  14. 
Narragansett  (nSr'd-gSn'sSt),  town,  Washington  co.  R.  I.  pop.  1. 

Narragansett  Bay,  sea  inlet,  28  m.  long,  Rhode  Island. 

Narragansett  Pier,  post  office  in  Narragansett  town,  R.  I. ;  watering  place. 

Narromine  (nar'o-mln)  co.  cen.  New  South  Wales,  Australia,  pop.  7. 

Narrows,  The,  strait  between  Long  Island  &  Staten  Island,  N.  Y.  minimum  width  l)£m. 
Narsinghpur  (nur'sing-poor')  dist.  of  Nerbudda  div. Central  Provinces,  Br.  India,  1,976  □ 
pop.  326.  —  its  #  pop.  11.  —  native  state,  Orissa,  India,  199  □  pop.  40. 

Narva  (nar'va)  ft.  town,  St.  Petersburg  govt.  Russia,  on  Narova  river,  pop.  19  ;  battle  1700. 
Narvik  (nar'vTk)  fishing  town,  Nordland  prov.  Norway,  pop.  5. 

Naseby  (naz'bi)  par.  Northamptonshire,  England ;  battle  1645. 

Nash,  co.  N  E  N.  C.  586  □  pop.  34,  X  Nashville. 

Nashua  (nash'u-fl)  town,  Chickasaw  co.  Io.  on  Cedar  riv.  pop.  1.  —  mfg.  city,  X  of  Hills¬ 
borough  co.  N.  H.  on  Merrimac  riv.  pop.  26. 

Nashville  (nSsh'vil)  town,  X  of  Howard  co.  Ark.  pop.  2.  —  city,  X  of  Washington  co.  Ill. 
pop.  2.  —  vil.  Barry  co.  Mich.  pop.  1.  —  cml.  city,  ^  of  Tenn.  and  X  of  Davidson  co. 
pop.  110;  battle  1864;  Vanderbilt  university; Fisk  university. 

Nashwauk  (nSsli'wSk)  vil.  Itasca  co.  Minn.  pop.  2. 

Nasielsk  (nja'sh§lsk)  town,  Poland,  Russia  in  Europe ;  battle  1806. 

Nasik  (na'sTk)  dist.  of  Central  div.  Bombay  pres.  British  India,  5,850  □  pop.  905.  —  its  # 
on  Godavari  riv.  107  m.  N  E  of  Bombay,  pop.  22. 

Nasirabad  (na-ser'a-bad')  town,  Ajmer-Merwara,  British  India,  pop.  23.  — town,  E  Khan- 
desh  dist._Bombay,  pop.  12.  —  See  Mymensingh  {Gaz.). 

Naso  (na'so)  comm.  Messina  prov.  Sicily,  Italy,  pop.  12. 

Nassau  (n5s'6)  co.  N  E  Fla.  630  Dpop.  11,  X  Fernandina.  —  co.  SE  N.  Y.  274  Dpop.  84,  X 
Mjneola.  —  city,  #  of  Bahama  isls.  pop.  5,  on  New  Providence  isl.  —  {G.  na'sou  ;  F. 
na'so')  former  duchy  of  Germany,  now  the  govt.  dist.  of  Wiesbaden,  Hesse-Nassau. 


Nagpore.  Var.  of  Nagpur. 

Nahan.  See  Sirmur. 
Namaland.  See  Namaqualand. 


Nandial.  Var.  of  Nandyal. 
Napoli.  See  Naples. 
Narainganj.  Var.  of  Narayan- 


oanj. 

Narev.  See  Narew. 
Naro.  See  Narenta. 


□  means  square  miles;  #,  capital;  X,  co.  seat;  agr.,  agricultural;  cml.,  commercial;  mfg.,  manufacturing;  min.,  mining;  spt.,  seaport;  tp.,  township;  vil.,  village. 
Population  is  given  in  nearest  thousands :  2  =  1,500  to  2,499  ;  3  =  2,500  to  3,499,  etc.  ;  less  than  1,000  not  given.  See  Abbreviations ,  p.  2379. 
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Nassau  Sound,  on  N  E  coast  of  Fla.  at  S  end  of  Amelia  island. 

i»a  ta-gi'ma)  town,  Tolima  dept.  Colombia,  pop.  mun.  dist.  13. 

Natal  (na-tal  )  prov.  Union  of  South  Africa,  iucl.  Zululand,  35,290  □  pop.  1,194.  #  Pieter¬ 
maritzburg,  —spt.  %  of  Rio  Grande  do  Norte,  Brazil,  pop.  16. 

w?!chf»ocht=h(eZawr^k>i:/0f  'Vl'T8  c0'  Mia“i8siPP».  pop.  12;  on  Mississippi  river. 

^Cane  riv'pop  3^  r"t5s  ‘  ’  liak'I‘t5sh')  par.  N  W  ceu.  La.  1,289  □  pop*  36.  —  its  X  on 

Natick  (na'tTk)  mfg.  town,  Middlesex  co.  Massachusetts,  pop.  10. 

National  City,  city.  Sad  Diego  co.  Cal.  on  San  Diego  bay,  pop.  2. 

National  Military  Home,  soldiers’  home,  with  post  office,  near  Dayton,  Montgomery  co.  0. 
Nator  (nu-tor')  town,  Rajahalu  diet.  Bengal,  British  India  pop  9 
Natrona  (nd-tro'na)  co.  cen.Wyo.  5,353  U  pop.  5,  X  Casper. 

Natron  Lakesof  Egypt  (na'trthi)  8  lakes  in  Lybian  desert,  60  m.  W  N  W  of  Cairo. 
Natuna  (mv-too'na),  2>u.  Natoena  (-toc/na),  Islands,  isl.  groups,  W  of  Borneo,  Riouw 
outpost  prov.  Du.  E.  Indies,  646  Q  (North,  89  □  ;  South,  or  Great  Natuua,  557  □). 
Natural  Bridge,  vil  Rockbridge  co.  Va. ;  natural  bridge  over  Cedar  creek. 

Naucratis  (no'kra-tis)  Greek  city  of  anc.  Egypt  in  Nile  delta. 

Nauen  (nou'en)  town,  Brandenburg  prov.  Prussia,  pop.  9. 

Naugard  (nou'gart)  town,  Pomerania  prov.  Prussia,  pop.  5. 

Naugatuck  (no'ga^lik)  mfg.  bor.  New  Haven  co.  Connecticut,  pop.  13;  on  Naugatuck  riv. 
Nauheim  or  Bad— Nauheim  (bat'-nou'hlm)  town  and  watering  place,  Oberhessen  prov. 

Hesse,  Germany,  pop.  6.  See  Nauheim  treatment. 

Naumburg  (noum'boorK)  mfg.  town,  Saxony  prov.  Prussia,  pop.  27. 

Naupactus  (n6-p5k'tf*s)  anc.  name  of  small  town  of  LepantO  (le-p5u'to)  on  Strait  of  Le- 
panto;  peace  217  b.  c.  ;  naval  battle  1571. 

Nauplia  (nS'ple-d)  Gr.  Nauplion  (naf'plye-Sn)  ft.  spt.  #  of  Argolis  nome,  Greece,  pop.  5. 
Nauplia,  or  Argos  (ar'gbs;  Gr.  ar'gos),  Gulf  of,  E  of  the  Morea,  Greece. 

Naushon  (  n6-sh5n')  isl.  7  m.  long,  Elizabeth  isls.  Dukes  co.  Massachusetts. 
NauV00(n6-voo')city,Hancockco.  Ill.onMiss.  riv.  p.  1;  founded  by  Mormons.  SeeICARiA,n. 
Nava  (na'va)  town,  Oviedo  prov.  Spain,  pop.  comm.  6  ;  mineral  baths. 

Nava  del  Rey  (na'va  d51  rg'e)  town,  Valladolid  prov.  Spain,  pop.  comm.  6. 

Navajo  (n5v'ri_-ho)  co._E  Ariz.  10,300  □  pop.  15,  X  Holbrook. 

P-  5. 

_w  ^  , - ,  - - - - Cutch, 

3,791  □  pop.  337.  —  or  Jamnagar  ( jam'nug'dr)  its  #  pop.  54. 

Navarino  (na'va-re'no)  or  Pylos  (pe'los ;  anc.  pi'los)  or  Neokastro  (na'o-kas'tfo)  ft.  spt. 

town,  SW  Morea,  Greece  ;  naval  battle  1827. 

Navarra  (na-var'ra)  past.  prov.  N  Spain,  4,057  □  pop.  312,  #  Pamplona. 

Navarre  (na-var')  vil.  Stark  co.  O.  pop.  1.— anc.  kingdom  which  comprised  the  prov.  of 
Navarra,  Spain,  &  part  of  dept.  Basses-Pyr^n^es,  France.  See  Navarrese,  a.  —  prov. 
See  Navarra  ( Gaz .) 

Navarro  (nd-vir'o)  co.  N  E  cen.  Tex.  1,060  □  pop.  47,  X  Corsicana. 

Navas  de  Tolosa  (na'vas  da  t$-lo'sa)  vil.  Ja6n  prov.  Andalusia,  Spain  ;  battle  1212. 
Navasota  (nXv'd-so'td)  town,  Grimes  co.  Texas,  pop.  3. 

Navasota  River,  Tex.  170  m.  long,  Limestone  co.  to  Brazos  river. 

Navesink  Hills  (nSv'e-siqk  ;  na've-;  also,  colloq.,  ngv'e-)  N.  J.  See  Highlands  (Gaz.). 
Navia  (na'vya)  coast  town,  Oviedo  prov.  Spain,  pop.  comm.  6. 

NawabganJ  (na-wSb'gunj')  town,  *  of  Gonda  dist.  United  Provs.  Br.  India,  pop.  7.  — 
town,  Malda  dist.  Bengal,  Br.  India,  pop.  21. 

Nasos  (n5k's5s)or  Naxia  (nak-se'a)  isl.  19  m.  long,  Cyclades  isls.  JSgean  sea,  163  (or  173) 
□  pop.  16.  —  town,  on  W  coast,  pop.  2. 

Nayagarh  (na-ya-gur')  native  state,  Orissa,  India,  588  □  pop.  141.  —  its  #  pop.  4. 
Nazareth  (naz'a-rSth)  bor.  Northampton  co.  Pa.  pop.  4.  —  town,  Palestine,  Turkey  in 
Asia,  20  m.  S  E  of  Acre,  pop.  7.  See  Nazarene,  n.  —  (pron.  n&'z&'rgt')  comm.  E.  Flan¬ 
ders  prov.  Belgium,  pop.  5.  —  ( pron .  na'za-rSt')  town,  Pernambuco  state,  Brazil,  pop.  11. 
Naze,  The  (naz)  Norway.  See  Lindesnas  (Gaz.).  —  headland,  E  coast  of  Essex  co.  Eng. 
NazUli  (n&'zl-le')  town,  Smyrna  vilayet,  Asia  Minor,  pop.  23. 

Neagh,  Lough  (na  ;  locally  also  na'aK)  lake,  17  m.  long,  SW  Antrim  co.  Ireland 
Neamfu  (nyamts)  dept,  in  Moldavia,  Roumania,  1,540  □  pop.  170.  —  town  in  same,  57  m.  W 
of  Jassy,  pop.  comm.  9. 

Neanderthal  ( na-an'der-tal')  valley  near  Dusseldorf,  Prussia.  See  Neanderthal,  a. 
Neath  (neth)  min.  &mfg.  mun.  bor.  Glamorganshire,  Wales,  on  Neath  river,  pop.  18. 
Nebraska  (ne-brSs'ka)  agr.  state,  cen.  U.  S.  A.  76,808  □  pop.  1,192,  %  Lincoln. 
Nebraska  City,  city,  X  of  Otoe  co.  Nebr.  on  W  bank  Missouri  river,  pop.  5. 

Necedah  fne-se'da)  vil.  Juneau  co.  Wis.  on  Yellow  river,  pop.  1. 

Neches  River  (ngch'Sz)  Tex.  350  m.  long,  Van  Zandt  co.  to  Sabine  lake. 

Neckar  (ngk'ar)  riv.  Germany,  246  m.  long,  Black  forest  to  Rhine  riv.  —  circle  of  Wiirt- 
temberg,  S  W  Germany,  1,286  □  pop.  883. 

Nedenes  (na'de-nSs')  prov.  S  Norway,  3,609  □  pop.  77,  #  Arendal. 

Nederweert  (na'der-wart')  comm.  Limburg  prov.  Netherlands,  pop.  6. 

NedrlgaylOV  (nyg'dre-gi'lof)  town,  Kharkov  govt.  Russia  in  Europe,  pop.  6. 

Needham  (ned'am)  town,  Norfolk  co.  Mass.  12  m.  S  W  of  Boston,  pop.  5. 

Needles.  The,  three  pointed  rocks,  English  channel,  W  of  Isle  of  Wight. 

Neenah  (ne'nd)  city,  Winnebago  co.  Wis.  on  Fox  river  &  Lake  Winnebago,  pop 
Neerwinden  (nar'wln'd^n)  vil.  Liege  prov.  Belgium;  battles  1693  &  1793. 

Nef  ta  (nSf'ta)  town,  W  Tunis,  on  the  Shat  el  Jerid,  pop.  14. 

Nefud  (n6-food')  desert  of  red  sand,  N  Arabia. 

Negapatam  (ngg'd-pd-tSm')  spt.  town,  Tanjore  dist.  S  E  Madras  pres.  India,  pop.  57 
Negaunee  (ne-go'ne)  min.  &  mfg.  city,  Marquette  co.  Michigan,  pop.  8. 

Negeb  (nSg'eb)  steppe  region,  S  of  Judaea,  Palestine. 

Negombo  (ne-g5m'bo)  coast  town,  W  Ceylon,  Indian  ocean,  pop.  19. 

NegOtiJl  (ng'go-ten)  town,  N  E  Servia,  Europe,  near  Danube  river,  pop.  6. 

Negrais,  Cape  (ng-gris')  headland,  Bassein  dist.  Lower  Burma. 

Negri  Sembilan  (na'gre  sSm'be-lan')  union  of  native  states  forming  a  state  of  the  Fed¬ 
erated  Malay  States,  2,600  □  pop.  131,  =*  Seremban,  in  Sungei  Ujong. 

Negro,  Cape,  on  N  W  coast  Tunis,  Africa. 

Negro,  Rio  ( Sp .  Rio)  (re'o  na'gro)  riv.  Rio  Negro  ter.  Argentina,  S.  Am.  630  m.  Andes 
to  Atlantic  ocean.  —  riv.  S.  Am.  Colombia  to  Amazon  riv.;  called  Guainia  (gwl'nya)  in 
Colombia  &  Venezuela.  —  riv.  Brazil  &  Uruguay,  S.  Am.  290  m.  to  Uruguay  river. 
Negros  (na'gros)  isl.  one  of  Philippine  isls.  4,881  □  pop.  461.  —  Occidental  (Bk'se-den- 
tal')  prov.  chiefly  W  Negros,  3,130Dpop.  308,  #  Bacolod.  — Oriental  i  o're-Sn-tal')  prov. 
chiefly  E  Negros,  1,864  □  pop.  201,  #  Dumaguete. 

Nehavend  (na'ha-vgnd')  place  in  Persia  S  of  Haraadan;  battle  A.  d.  642. 

Neheim  (na'him)  town,  Westphalia,  Prussia,  pop.  11. 

Neills Ville  (nelz'vll)  city,  X  of  Clark  co.  Wis.  on  Black  river,  pop.  2. 

Neira  (na'ra)  mun.  dist.  Caldas  dept.  Colombia,  pop.  13. 

Neisse  (nis'e)  riv.  Germany,  flows  into  Oder  riv.  —  riv.  Silesia  prov.  Prussia,  flows  into 
Oder  riv.  —  mfg.  ft.  town,  Silesia,  Prussia,  on  Neisse  riv.  pop.  26. 

Neiva  (na'va)  city,  #  of  Huila  dept.  Colombia,  on  Magdalena  river,  pop.  mun.  dist. 
Neld  (nSjd)  or  Nedied  (ned'jgd)  Wahabi  country,  cen.  Arabia,  Asia,  Riad. 

Nejef  (ng-jgf')  or  Meshhed  All  (mSsh-hgd'  a-le')  marshy  lake,  Bagdad  vilayet,  Turkey  in 
Asia,  —  town  on  its  N  E  shore,  pop.  5  ;  place  of  pilgrimage. 

Nekoosa  (ne-koc/sd)  vil.  Wood  co.  Wisconsin,  pop.  2. 

Neligh  (ne'lTg)  city,  X  of  Antelope  co.  Nebraska,  on  Elkhorn  river,  pop.  - 
Nellore  in?l'15r')  dist.  E  Madras.  Br.  India,  7,965  □  pop.  1 ,328.  —  its  *  P«p,  3“- 
Nelson  (nSl'sun)  co.  cen.  Ky.  411  □  pop.  17  X  Bardstown.  — co.  N •  E  N^Dak  981  □  pop. 
10,  X  Lakota.  — co.  cen.  Va.  473  □  pop.  17,  X  Lovmgston.  —min.  city,  SE  Brit.  Col¬ 
umbia,  Can.  pop.  4. —  mun.  bor.  Lancashire,  England,  pop.  39.  —  provincial  dist.  N 
South  Isl.  New  Zealand,  10,269  □  pop.  48. -its  chief  town,  ^ 

Western  Australia,  pop.  6. —riv.  Manitoba,  Canada,  from  Lake  Winnipeg  to  Hudson 

bay,  500  m. ;  incl.  Saskatchewan  riv.  1,450  m.  .  R 

Nelsonville  (nSFsiin-vTll  min.  city,  Athens  co.  O.  on  Hocking  river,  pop.  b. 

Nemaha  (nl'md-hS' ;  nimbi-)  riv.Vebr.  150  m.  long,  Lancaster  co  to  Missouri  riv.  -  co. 
N  E  Kan.  716  □  pop.  19,  X  Seneca,  —  co.  SE  Nebr.  389  □  pop.  13,  X  Auburn. 


,  6. 


Nan.  See  Colonnf.,  Cape. 
Naugaon,  town.  Central  India. 
Var.  of  Nowooxo. 

Nann.  SeeNoxxi. 

Nauplion.  See  Nauplia. 


Navigators  Islands.  See  Samoa 

Islands.  [oar.  I 

Nawanagar.  Var.  of  Navana-| 
Naxia.  See  Naxos. 

Naxuana.  See  Nakhichevan. 


Neapolis.  See  Naples. 

Nebo.  Mount.  See  Pisgah. 
Nederland.  See  N eth erlands. 
Nedjed.  SeeNEJD. 

Negroponte.  See  Chalkis. 


Nembro  (ngm'bro)  comm.  Bergamo  prov.  Lombardy,  Italy,  pop.  5. 

Nemea  (ne'me-a)  valley,  Corinth  nome,  Greece.  See  Nemean,  a. 

Nemours  (ne-moor')  town  &  comm.  dept.  Seine-et-Marne,  France,  pop.  5. 

Nenagh  (ne'nd  ;  na'na)  town,  Tipperary  co.  Ireland,  near  Nenagh  river,  pop.  5. 
Neodesha  (ue'o-de-sha')  city,  Wilson  co.  Kan.  pop.  3. 

Neoga  (ne-o'gd)  vil.  Cumberland  co.  Ill.  pop.  1. 

Neosho  (ne-o'sho)  co.  S  E  Kan.  580  □  pop.  24,  X  Erie.  —  city,  X  of  Newton  co.  Mo.  pop.  4. 
Neosho  River,  346  m.  long,  Morris  co.  Kan.  to  Arkansas  river  in  Oklahoma. 

Nepal  (ng-p61')  kingdom  in  N  India,  S  of  Tibet,  54,000  □  pop.  4,000(?),  #  Katmandu;  in¬ 
cludes  many  of  the  highest  Himalayas  ;  British  sphere  of  influence.  See  Nepalese,  a. 
Nephi  (ne'fl)  city,  X  of  Juab  co.  Utah,  pop.  3. 

Nephin  (ngf'Tn)  mt.  2,646  ft.  high,  Mayo  co.  Ireland. 

Nephinbeg  uiSf'in-bSg')  i.  e.  ‘‘little  Nephin,”  mt.  2,065  ft.  high,  Mayo  co.  Ireland. 
N6rac  (ua^ak^)  mfg.  comm.  dept.  Lot-et-Garonne,  France,  on  Bayse  river,  p.  4,  comm.  6. 
Nerbudda  (uer-bud'd)  or  Narbada  (nur-bud'a)  W  div.  of  Central  Provs.  Br.  India, 
18,382  □  pop.  2,081 .  —  riv.  See  Narbada  (Gaz.). 

Nercha  (ny^r'cha)  riv.  Siberia,  Asia,  Transbaikalia  prov.  to  Olekma  river. 

Nerchinsk  uiySr'chTnsk)  cml.  town,  Transbaikaliaprov.  E  Siberia,  on  Nercha  river,  pop.  5. 
Nerja  (ngr'ha;  189)  town,  Malaga  prov.  Spain,  pop.  comm.  6. 

Nerva  (ner'va)  comm.  Huelva  prov.  Spain,  pop.  16. 

Nero  Deep,  submarine  depression,  12°  40'  N,  145°  40'  E,  near  Guam,  Pacific  ocean,  about 
31,614  ft.  deep  ;  discovered  1899. 

Nervesa  (uBr-va'za)  comm.  Treviso  prov.  Venetia,  Italy,  pop.  5. 

Nervi  (nSr've)  spt.  town,  Genoa  prov.  Liguria,  Italy,  on  Gulf  of  Genoa,  pop.  comm.  7. 
Nervlano  (uSr-vyii'uo)  comm.  Milan  prov.  Lombardy,  Italy,  pop.  7. 

Nescopeck  (ngs'ko-pSk)  bor.  Luzerne  co.  Pa.  on  N.  Branch  of  Susquehanna,  pop.  2. 
Neshoba  (nf-slio'bd)  co.  E  Miss.  561  □  pop.  18,  X  Philadelphia. 

Ness  (n5s)  co.  W  cen.  Kan.  1,079  □  pop.  6,  X  Ness. 

Ness,  Loch  (n5s)  lake,  23  m.  long,  Inverness-shire,  Scotland. 

Nesvlzh  (nygs'vezh)  town,  Minsk  govt.  Russia  in  Europe,  60  m.  S  W  of  Minsk,  pop.  9. 
Netcong  (nSt'kSng)  bor.  Morris  co.  New  Jersey,  pop.  2. 

Netherlands  (nSth'er-landz)  Dutch  Nederland  (na'der-lant')  called  also  Holland  (h5F- 
5nd)  kingdom,  W  Europe,  12,741  □  pop.  5,863,  #  The  Hague.  See  army  organization, 

GULDEN,  «.,  LEGISLATURE,  «.,  BARRIER  TREATY,  DUTCH,  a.  &  71.,  Low  COUNTRIES. 

Nlthou,  Plo  de  (pek  de  na'too') highest  peak  of  Pyrenees,  in  Maladetta  range;  11,165  ft. 
Netley  (nSt'lT)  vil.  Hampshire,  England  ;  abbey  ruins  &  military  hospital. 

Nettleton  (ngt'T-tun)  tp.  &town,  Craighead  co.  Ark.  pop.  tp.  2,  town  1. 

Nettuno  (nat-too'no)  comm.  Rome  prov.  Italy,  pop.  5. 

Netze  (ntst'se)  riv.  275  m.  long,  mainly  in  Posen  prov.  Prussia,  to  Warthe  river. 
Netzschkau  (ntstsh'kou)  town,  Saxony  kingdom,  Germany,  pop.  8. 

Neubrandenburg  (noi-bran'den-boorK)  town,  Mecklenburg-Strelitz,  Germany,  pop.  12. 
Neuburg  (noi'bdorK)  town,  Bavaria,  Germany,  on  Danube  river,  pop.  8. 

Neubydzow  (noi-bTd'zhof)  Boh.  Bydzov  Novy  (bld'zhSf  nS've)  town,  Bohemia,  Aus¬ 
tria,  50  m.  ENE  of  Prague,  pop.  comm.  8. 

Neuchfitel  (nfi'sha't«l')  form.  Neufchatel,  Ger.  Neuenburg  (noi'?i]-boorK)  mfg.  canton, 
N  W  Switzerland,  312  □  pop.  133.  —  its  t  onNW  shore  Lake  of  NeuchStel,  p.  comm.  24. 
Neuchatel,  Lake  Of  ( nQ'eha  tel')  W  Switzerland,  84  □. 

Neudamm  (noi'dam)  town,  Brandenburg,  Prussia,  pop.  6. 

Neudek  (noi'dSk)  comm.  Bohemia,  Austria,  pop.  7. 

Neudorf  (noi'dfirf)  vil.  Silesia,  Prussia,  pop.  comm.  8.  —  See  Revaujfalu. 

Neuenburg  (noi'^n-boorK)  town,  W.  Prussia  prov.  Prussia,  on  Vistula  river,  pop.  5.  — 

See  NeuchItel  (Gaz.). 

Neufchfitel  (nfi'sha'tel')  town  &  comm.  dept.  Seine-Inferieure,  France,  pop.  4 ;  famed 
for  its  cheese.  —  See  Neuchatel  (Gaz.). 

Neugasse  (noi'gas'e)  comm.  Moravia,  Austria,  pop.  6. 

Neugersdorl  (noi'gers-dSrf)  vil.  Saxony  kingdom,  Germany,  pop.  comm.  12. 
Neuhaldensleben  (noi-hal'deus-la'beu)  town,  Saxony  prov.  Prussia,  pop.  11. 

Neu— Hannover  (noi'-ha-no'ver)^™!.  New  Hanover,  isl.  Bismarck  arch.  S  Pacific  oc. 
Neuhaus  (uoi'hous)  town,  Bohemia,  Austria,  pop.  comm.  10. 

Neuhausen  (noi'hou'zen)  town,  Switzerland,  sub.  of  Scliaffhausen,  pop.  comm.  6. 
Neuheiduk  (noi'hl'dOok)  min.  vil.  Silesia,  Prussia,  pop.  comm.  6. 

Neu— Hiickeswagen  (-hiik'es-va'g^n)  comm.  Rhine  Prov.  Prussia,  pop.  5. 
Neuilly-Plaisance  :  nrL  ye''-|ile  ztiss')  town,  dept.  Seine-et-Oise,  France,  p.  6,  comm.  7. 
Neuilly— sur-Marne  (-sur'-mam')  town,  dept.  Seine-et-Oise,  France,  pop.  3,  comm.  6. 
Neuilly-sur-Seine  (-sur'-sfin')  mfg.  comm.  dept.  Seine,  France,  pop.  45. 
Neu-Isenburg  '  noi'-C'zt n-bborK)  town,  Starkeuburg  prov.  Hesse,  Ger.  pop.  comm.  11. 
Neukolln  (noi'kfiln')  form.  Rixdorf  (rlks'dfirf)  S  suburb  of  Berlin,  Germany,  pop.  237. 
Neumarkt  (noi'markt)  town,  W  Galicia,  Austria,  pop.  8,  comm.  9.  —  town,  Silesia,  Prus¬ 
sia,  pop.  5.  —  mfg.  town,  Bavaria,  Germany,  pop.  6. 

Neu-Wecklenburg  I'-mek'lfn-boorK )  form .  New  Ireland,  isl.  Bismarck  arch. 
Neumiinster  (noi'miin'ster)  town,  Schleswig-Holstein  prov.  Prussia,  pop.  35. 
Neunkirchen  (noin'klrK'fn)  mfg.  town,  Rhine  Prov.  Prussia,  pop.  comm.  35.  — town. 
Lower  Austria,  9  m.  SW  of  Wiener-Neustadt,  pop.  comm.  12. 

Neupaka  (noi'pa'ka)  or  Neu-Paka,  town,  Bohemia,  Austria,  pop.  6,  comm.  7. 
Neu-Pommern  (-pom'ern)  form.  New  Britain,  largest  isl.  of  Bismarck  arch.  S.  Pac.  oc. 

lat.  5°  S,  Ion.  150°  E.  See*  Duk-dck,  n. 

Neuquen  (na'flS-kan')  ter.  W  Argentina,  South  America,  42,345  □  pop.  29. 

Neurode  (noi'ro'de)  mfg.  town,  Silesia  prov.  Prussia,  pop.  7;  coal  mines. 

Neuruppin  (noi'rSb-pen')  cml.  &  mfg.  town,  Brandenburg  prov.  Prussia,  pop.  19. 
Neusalz  (noi'zalts')  town,  Silesia  prov.  Prussia,  on  Oder  river,  pop.  13. 

Neusandez  (noi'zan'dets)  town,  Galicia,  Austria,  46  m.  S  E  of  Cracow,  pop.  comm.  25. 
Neuse  (nils)  riv.  N.  C.  280  m.  long.  Person  co.  to  Pamlico  sound. 

Neusiedler  (noi'zed'ler),  Hung.  Ferto  (fer'tfi),  Lake,  W  Hungary,  23  m.  long,  7  m. 

broad;  sometimes  dry. 

Neusohl  noi'zol)  Hung.  Beszterczebanya  (bes'tSr-tsS-ba'nyB)  town  with  magistracy,  X 
of  Zolyom  co.  Hungary,  pop.  11. 

Neuss  (nois)  mfg.  town,  Rhine  Prov.  Prussia,  4  in.  WS  W  of  Dusseldorf,  pop.  37. 
Neustadt  (noi'slitat)  town,  West  Prussia  prov.  Prussia,  pop.  10.  —  mfg.  town,  Silesia 
prov  Prussia,  pop.  19.  —  mfg.  town,  Palatinate  dist.  Bavaria,  pop.  19.  —  town,  Saxe- 
Cobiirg-Gotha,  Germany,  pop.  8.  —  See  Wiener-Neustadt  (Gaz.). 

Neustadt  an  der  Orla  (an  der  or'la)  town,  Saxe-Weimar  duchy,  Germany,  pop.  7. 
Neustadt  an  der  Tafelfichte  (ta'fel-ftK'te)  comm.  Bohemia,  Austria,  pop.  6. 
Neustettln  I'noi'shtS-ten')  town,  Pomerania  prov.  Prussia,  pop.  12. 

NeustrelltZ  (noi-stra'ITts)  town,  *  of  Mecklenburg-Strelitz,  Germany,  pop.  12. 

Neustria  (nus'trT-d)  anc.  kingdom  of  tlie^western  Franks.  See  Neustrian,  a. 
Nentltschein  (noi'tTt'shm)  Boh.  Novy  Jicin  (no've  ye'chen)  comm.  Moravia,  Aust.  p.  14. 
Neu-Dlm  (noi'-561m')  town,  Bavaria,  Germany,  on  Danube  river,  pop.  12. 

Neuwerk  (noi'vgrk)  vil.  Rhine  Prov.  Prussia,  pop.  comm.  12. 

Neuwled  (noi'vet)  town,  Rhine  Prov.  Prussia,  on  Rhine  riv.  pop.  19. 

Neva  (ne'vd ;  Russ,  nye-vii')  riv.  Russia,  Ladoga  lake  to  Finland  gulf. 

Nevada  (ne-va'dd)  state,  U.  S.  A.  W  of  Ut.  109,821  □  pop.  82,  #  Carson  City.  See  Sage¬ 
brush  State,  Silver  State. —  co.  S  W  Ark.  620  □  pop.  19,  X  Prescott. —  co.  ECal.974  0 
p.  15,  X  Nevada  City.— city,  X  of  Story  co.  Io.  p.  2.  —  city,  X  of  Vernon  co.  Mo.  p.7. 
Nevada  city,  city,  X  of  Nevada  co.  California,  pop.  3. 

Nevado  (na-va'tbo:  146)  peak,  14,146  ft.  Andes  mts.  S  of  Bogota,  Colombia. 

Nevel  (nyS-vel'y’)  town,  Vitebsk  govt.  Russia  in  Europe,  56  m.  N  of  Vitebsk,  pop.  9. 
Nevers  (ne-vfir')  anc.  No'viodu'num,  city,  #  of  dept.  Nievre,  Fr.  p.  comm.  28;  cathedral. 
Nevlano  degll  Arduini  (na-vya'no  dal'ye  iir-dwe'ne)  comm.  Parma  prov.  Italy,  pop.  8. 
Nevis  (ne'vTs  nSv'Ts;)  isl.  leeward  Isls.  col.  50  □  pop.  13  ;  chief  town,  Charlestown,  p.  1. 
Nevshehr  (ngv-she'h’r)  town,  Konia  vilayet,  Turkey  in  Asia,  pop.  15. 

New  Albany  (81'bd-nT)  city,  X  of  Floyd  co.  Ind.  p.  21.  —  city,  X  of  Union  co.  Miss.  p.2. 
New  Amsterdam  (Xm'ster-dSm)  the  Dutch  city  on  Manhattan  isl.  which  became  New 

York. _ isl.  25  □  Indian  oc.  37°  48'  S,  77°  25'  E ;  belongs  to  France.  —  town,  X  of  Ber- 

bice  co.  British  Guiana,  pop.  8. 

Newark  (nu'erk)  town,  Newcastle  co.  Del.  pop.  2.  —  city,  X  of  Essex  co.  N.  J.  pop.  347, 


Neilgherry.  Var.  of  Nilgiri. 
Nemausus.  SeeNtMES. 
Nemetocenna.  See  Arras. 
Neokaatro.  See  Navarino. 
Neala  SeeNisma. 


Neuhauael.  See  £rsekOjvar. 

Neupeat.  See  U.l  pest. 
Neuaatz.  See  Ujvidek. 
Neutra.  SeeNyiTRA. 

Neuzen.  See  1’erneuzen. 


Nevada  de  Toluca.  See  Toluca. 

Nevada.  Sierra.  See  Sierra 

Nevada. 

Nevado  de  Famatlna.  See  Fa- 

matin  a,  Sierra. 


ale,  senate,  care,  Am,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofa  ;  eve,  event,  end,  recent  maker 
food,  foot ;  out,  oil ;  chair ;  go ;  sing,  ii)k ;  then,  thin ;  nature,  verdure  (250) , 
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;  Ice,  Ill ;  old,  obey,  6rb,  5dd,  soft,  connect ;  use,  unite,  Am,  up,  circus,  menu; 
=  ch  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144);  boN  ;  yet ;  zh  =  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Guide. 
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on  Passaic  riv.  —  vil.  Wayne  co.  N.  Y.  pop.  6.  —  city,  X  of  Licking  co.  O.  on  Licking  riv. 
pop.  25.  —uiun.  bor.  as  parish,  Newark  upon  Trent,  Nottinghamshire,  Eug.  pop.  16. 

New  Athens  (Sth'Snz)  vil.  St.  Clair  co.  111.  pop.  1. 

New  Augustine  (6'gws-ten')  city,  St.  John  co.  Florida,  pop,  1. 

Newaygo  (ne-wa'go)  co.  W  Mich.  851  □  pop.  10.  — its  X  pop.  1. 

New  Baden  (nu  ba'cUhi)  vil.  Clinton  co.  Illinois,  pop.  1. 

New  Bedford  (b§d'ferd)  mfg.  spt.  city,  a  X  of  Bristol  co.  Massachusetts,  pop.  97. 

Newberg  (nu'bGrg)  city,  Yamhill  co.  Oregon,  pop.  2. 

New  Berlin  (bGr'lin)  vil.  Chenango  co.  N.  Y.  pop.  1. 

New  Bethlehem  (bSth'le-hSm ;  -2m)  bor.  Clarion  co.  Pa.  on  Red  Bank  creek,  pop.  2. 

Newbem  (nu'bern)  city,  X  of  Craven  co.  N.  C.  pop.  10.  —  town,  Dyer  co.  Tenn.  pop.  2. 

Newberry  (nu'ber-T)  co.  N  W  cen.  S.  C.  G01  □  pop.  35,  X  Newberry.  —  vil.  X  of  Luce 
co.  Mich.  pop.  1.  — town,  X  of  Newberry  co.  S.  C.  pop.  5. 

Newbold  and  Dunston  (nu'bcild,  dun'stim)  urban  dist.  Derbyshire,  England,  pop.  6. 

New  Boston  (bSs'twn  ;  205)  vil.  Scioto  co.  Ohio,  pop.  2. 

New  Braunfels  (broun'felz)  city,  X  of  Comal  co.  Texas,  pop.  3. 

New  Bremen  (bre'men)  vil.  Auglaize  co.  Ohio,  pop.  2. 

New  Brighton  (bri'tihi)  mfg.  bor.  Beaver  co.  Pennsylvania,  pop.  8. 

New  Britain  (brTt'’n)mfg.  city,  Hartford  co.  Conn.  pop.  44.  —  See  Neu-Pommern  ( Gaz .). 

New  Brunswick  (brunz'wTk)  city,  X  of  Middlesex  co.  N.  J.  on  Raritan  riv.  pop.  23;  seat 
of  Rutgers  college.  —  prov.  Canada,  N.  America,  27,985  □  pop.  352,  #  Fredericton. 

Newburg  (nu'bGrg)  town,  Warrick  co.  Ind.  on  Ohio  riv.  pop.  1.  — city,  Orange  co.  N.  Y. 
on  Hudson  river,  pop.  28.  —  city,  Cuyahoga  co.  O.  pop.  6. 

Newburn  (nu'burn)  urban  dist.  Northumberland  co.  Eng.  near  Newcastle,  pop.  17. 

Newbury  (nu'ber-T)  town,  Essex  co.  Mass.  pop.  1.  — town,  Orange  co.  Yt.  pop.  2.  —  mun. 
bor.  Berkshire,  England,  pop.  12. 

Newburyport  (nil'ber-T-port')  mfg.  city,  a  X  of  Essex  co.  Massachusetts,  pop.  15. 

New  Calabar  (kSl'd-bar' ;  k51'a-bar)  riv.  one  of  the  mouths  of  the  Niger  riv.  S.  Nigeria. 

New  Caledonia  (kSl'e-do'ni-d)  isl.  S  Pacific  ocean,  with  Loyalty  isls.  7,654  □  pop.  70,  # 
Numea;  a  French  penal  colony. 

New  Canaan  (ka'ndn)  town  &  bor.  Fairfield  co.  Conn,  town  pop.  4,  bor.  pop.  2. 

New  Carlisle  (kar-lil')  vil.  Clark  co.  Ohio,  pop.  1. 

New  Castile  (kas-tel')  Sp.  Castilla  Nueva  (kas-tel'ya  nwa'va ;  195)  old  prov.  Spain, 
now  pro  vs.  of  Madrid,  Toledo,  Ciudad  Real,  Cuenca,  and  Guadalajara. 

New  Castle,  co.  N  Del.  435  □  pop.  123,  X  Wilmington.  —  city,  New  Castle  co.  Del.  pop.  3. 

Newcastle  (nu'kas'’l)  town,  X  of  Henry  co.  Ind.  pop.  9.  —  town,  Lincoln  co.  Me.  pop.  1. 

—  city,  X  of  Lawrence  co.  Pa.  on  Shenango  river,  pop.  36.  —  spt.  town,  New  South  Wales, 
Australia,  on  Hunter  river,  pop.  13.  —  town,  N  W  Natal  prov.  U.  of  S.  Africa,  pop.  3.  — 
town,  X  of  Northumberland  co.  New  Brunswick,  Can.  pop.  2. 

Newcastle  under  Lyme  (lim)  mfg.  mull.  bor.  Staffordshire,  England,  pop.  20. 

Newcastle  upon  Tyne  (nu'kas'’l  or  nft-k&s'T  ft-p<5n'  tin)  anc.  Pons  Mf lu,  city  &  county 
bor.  X  of  Northumberland  co.  England,  pop.  267.  See  hoastman,  n. 

Newchwang  or  Niuchwang  (nu'chwang')  called  also  Yingkow  (ying'ko')  or  Yingtse 
(ylng'tsS')  treaty  port,  Shengking  prov.  Manchuria,  at  mouth  of  Liao  riv.  pop.  61  — 
City,  inland  city,  Shengking  prov.  Manchuria,  30  m.  from  mouth  of  Liao  riv.  pop.  52. 

New  Comerstown  (kum'erz-toun)  vil.  Tuscarawas  co.  Ohio,  pop.  3. 

New  Cumberland  (kum'ber-land)  bor.  Cumberland  co.  Pa.  pop.  1.  —  town,  X  of  Han¬ 
cock  co.  W.  Va.  pop.  2. 

New  Decatur  (de-ka'twr)  city,  Morgan  co.  Alabama,  pop.  6. 

New  England,  states  of  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Vermont,  Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island, 
&  Connecticut,  U.  S.  A. 

Newfoundland  (nu'fwnd-lflnd' ;  nu'fi2n(d)-15nd';  nu'found'ISnd';  the  local  pronunciation 
differs  among  the  educated ,  but  the  primary  accent  is  never  on  the  second  syllable  locally) 
isl.  colony,  Brit.  N.  Am.  42,734  □  pop.  239,  #  St.  John’s.  See  Newfoundland,  ?i. 

New  Georgia  Islands_(j6r'jT-d;  -jd)  group  in  Solomon  isls.;  British. 

New  Glasgow  (glas'go)  town,  Pictou  co.  Nova  Scotia,  Canada,  pop.  6. 

New  Gloucester  (gl5s'ter)  town,  Cumberland  co.  Me.  22  m.  N  of  Portland,  pop.  1. 

New  Granada  (grd-na'dd)  Sp.  Nueva  Granada  (nwa'va  gra-na'fcha  ;  146) ;  earlier  name 
for  the  country  of  Colombia ;  Venezuela  &  Ecuador  were  once  included. 

New  Guinea  (gin'T)  or  Papua  (pa'poo-a;  p5p'u-d)  large  isl.  Malay  arch.  N  of  Australia, 
310,349  □  pop.  ab.  9G2  :  the  part  W  of  Ion.  141°  E  is  Dutch,  mainland  142,353  □,  with 
isls.  152,428  □  pop.  262  ;  the  N  E  part  ( Kaiser-  Wilhelmsland)  is  German  ;  the  S  E  part 
(Ter.  of  Papua)  is  British  and  is  administered  by  the  Commonwealth  of  Australia. 

New  Hampshire  (li5mp'shTr)  one  of  New  Eng.  states,  U.  S.  A.  9,031  □  pop.  431,  #  Con¬ 
cord.  See  Granite  State. 

New  Hampton  (hSmp'tttn)  town,  X  of  Chickasaw  co.  Iowa,  pop.  2. 

New  Hanover  (h5n'o-ver)  co.  SE  part  of  North  Carolina,  216  □  pop.  32,  X  Wilmington. 

—  See  Neu-Hannover  {Gaz.). 

New  Harmony  (har'mo-nT)  town,  Posey  co.  Indiana,  pop.  1  ;  Owen’s  socialists,  1825. 

New  Hartford  (hart'ferd)  town,  Litchfield  co.  Conn.  pop.  3.  —  vil.  Oneida  co.  N.  Y.  pop.  1 . 

New  Haven  (ha'v’n)  co.  S  Conn.  603  □  pop.  337,  X  X  New  Haven  &  Waterbury.  —  town 
&  city,  a  X  of  New  Haven  co.  and  the  chief  city  of  Conn.  pop.  134;  a  spt.  on  New  Haven 
bay;  seat  of  Yale  univ.  See  City  of  Elms.  —  town,  Allen  co.  Ind.  pop.  1.  —  bor.  Fay¬ 
ette  co.  Pa.  pop.  2.  —  town,  Addison  co.  Vt.  f)op.  1. 

Newhaven  (nu-ha'v’n)  par.  &  spt.  town,  East  Sussex,  England,  pop.  7. 

New  Hebrides  (lieb'ri-dez)  isls.  in  S  Pacific  oc.  17°  S,  169°  E,  5,100  □  p.  ab.  70 

New  Holland  (hol'dnd)  bor.  Lancaster  co.  Pa.  pop.  1.  —  a  former  name  of  Australia. 

New  Hope,  bor.  Bucks  co.  Pennsylvania,  pop.  1. 

New  Iberia  (I-be'rT-d)  city,  X  of  Iberia  par.  Louisiana,  pop.  7. 

Newington  (nu'Tng-tdn)  town,  Hartford  co.  Conn.  pop.  1.  —  par.  Southwark  met.  bor. 
London,  Eng.  pop.  117. 

New  Jersey  (jGr'zi)  state,  E  U.  S.  A.  7,514  □  pop.  2,537,  #  Trenton. 

New  Kensington  (kSn'zTng-twn)  bor.  Westmoreland  co.  Pa.  on  Allegheny  river,  pop.  8. 

New  Kent  (kSnt)  co.  E  part  of  Va.  191  □  pop.  5,  X  New  Kent. 

Newkirk  (nu'kfirk)  city,  X  of  Kay  co.  Oklahoma,  pop.  2. 

New  Lanark  (ISn'drk)  vil.  Lanarkshire,  Scotland;  Robert  Owen’s  socialism. 

New  Lexington  (lek'slng-twn)  vil.  X  of  Perry  co.  O.  19  m.  SW  of  Zanesville,  pop.  3. 

New  Lisbon  (liz'bun)  city,  Juneau  co.  Wisconsin,  pop.  1. 

New  London  (lun'dwn)  co.  SE  Conn.  659  □  pop.  91,  X  X  New  London  &  Norwich. —city, 
a  X  of  New  London  co.  pop.  20  ;  a  spt.  on  Thames  riv.  —  town,  Henry  co.  Io.  pop.  1. 

—  vil.  Huron  co.  O.  pop.  2.  —  city,  Outagamie  &  Waupaca  cos.  Wis.  pop.  3. 

New  Madrid  (mSd'rid)  co.  SE  Mo.  652  □  pop.  19.  —  city,  its  X  pop.  2. 

Newman  (nu'rndn)  city,  Douglas  co.  Ill.  pop.  1. 

Newmarket  (nu'mar'k§t)  town,  Rockingham  co.  N.  H.  pop.  3.  —  {pron.  nii'mar'kSt  or 
nu'mar'kgt)  town,  West  Suffolk  &  Cambridgeshire,  England,  pop.  10;  races. 

New  Marlboro  (marl'biir-6)  town,  Berkshire  co.  Massachusetts,  pop.  1 . 

New  Martinsville  (mar'tlnz-vil)  town,  X  of  Wetzel  co.  W.  Va.  on  Ohio  river,  pop.  2. 

New  Mexico  (mek'sT-ko)  state,  S  W  U.  S.  A.  122,503  □  pop.  327,  #  Santa  Fe. 

New  Milford  (mTl'ferd)  town,  a  X  of  Litchfield  co:  Connecticut,  pop.  5. 

New  Mills,  par.  &  town,  Derbyshire,  England,  pop.  9. 

Newnan  (nu'nan)  city,  X  of  Coweta  co.  Georgia,  pop.  6. 

New  Netherland  (neth'er-land)  the  name  under  the  Dutch  of  the  ter.  now  mainly  com¬ 
prised  in  the  state  of  New  York. 

New  Orleans  (6r'le-anz)  cml.  city,  X  of  Orleans  par.  La.  a  riv.  port  on  Mississippi  riv. 
pop.  339  ;  chief  cotton  market  of  the  U.  S.  A.;  battle  1815;  Tulane  university. 

New  PaltZ  (nu'  pGlts')  vil.  Ulster  co.  New  York,  pop.  1. 

New  Philadelphia  (fTl'd-d§l'fT-d)  city,  X  of  Tuscarawas  co.  O.  pop.  9.  —  bor.  Schuylkill 
co.  Pa.  pop.  3. 

New  Plymouth  (plTm'dth)bor.  ^  of  Taranaki  dist.  W  North  Island,  New  Zealand,  pop.  5. 

New  Point  Comfort  (khm'fert)  Va.  bet.  Chesapeake  bay  &  Mobjack  bay. 

Newport  (nu'port)  CO.  SE  R.  I.  114  □  pop.  39.  —  its  X  a  spt.  watering  place,  pop.  27.  — 
town,  X  of  Jackson  co.  Ark.  pop.  4.  —  city,  X  of  Campbell  co.  Ky.  pop.  30.  —  town,  Pen¬ 
obscot  co.  Me.  pop.  2.  —  town,  X  of  Sullivan  co.  N.  H.  pop.  4.—  bor.  Perry  co.  Pa.  pop.  2. 

—  town,  X  of  Cocke  co.  Tenn.  pop.  2.  —  vil.  X  of  Orleans  co.  Vt.  pop.  3.  —  town,  Ste¬ 
vens  co.  Wash.  pop.  1.  —  mun.  bor.  #of  Isle  of  Wight,  Hampshire,  England,  pop.  11.  — 
county  bor.  Monmouthshire,  England,  pop.  84. 


Newport  News,  point  near  mouth  of  James  riv.  Va.  N  W  of  Hampton  Roads.  —  city, 
geographically  in  Warwick  co.  Va.  2D  pop.  20. 

New  Prague  (prag)  city,  Lesueur  and  Scott  cos.  Minnesota,  pop.  2. 

New  Providence,  isl.  Bahama  group,  British  West  Indies,  pop.  14. 

New  Richmond,  vil.  Clermont  co.  O.  pop.  2.  —  city,  St.  Croix  co.  Wis.  pop.  2. 

New  Rochelle  (ro-shSl')  city,  Westchester  co.  New  York,  pop.  29. 

New  Roads,  town,  Pointe  Coupee  par.  Louisiana,  pop.  1. 

New  Ross  (r$s;  205)  urban  dist.  Wexford  co.  Ireland,  on  Barrow  river,  pop.  6. 

Newry  (nu'ri)  town,  Down  &  Armagh  cos.  Ireland,  pop.  12. 

New  Sharon  (shfir'wn)  town,  Mahaska  co.  Iowa,  13  m.  N  of  Oskaloosa,  pop.  1. 

New  Shoreham  (shor'dm)  town,  Newport  co.  R.  I.  on  Block  island,  pop.  1. 

New  Siberia,  isl.  group,  Arctic  ocean,  Yakutsk  govt.  Siberia,  Russia  in  Asia;  chief  isls. 
Kotelny,  Fadyeevski,  Novaya  Sibir  (New  Siberia),  &  Lyakhov. 

New  Smyrna  (smfir'nd)  city,  Volusia  co.  Florida,  pop.  1. 

New  South  Wales,  state,  SE  Australia,  ab.  309,470  □  pop.  1,647,  with  civilized  full- 
blooded  aboriginals  _1 ,649,  #  and  chief  city  Sydney. 

Newstead  Abbey  (nu'stSd),  Nottinghamshire,  England;  family  residence  of  Byron. 

New  Straitsville  (strats'vil)  vil.  Perry  co.  Ohio,  pop.  2. 

Newton  (nu'twn)  co.  N  W  Ark.  846  □  pop.  11,  X  Jasper.  —  co.  N  cen.  Ga.  262  □  pop.  18, 
X  Covington.  —  co.  N  W  Ind.  405  □  pop.  10,  X  Kentland.  —  co.  E  Miss.  568  □  pop.  23, 
X  Decatur.  —  co.  S  W  Mo.  622  □  pop.  27,  X  Neosho.  —  co.  E  Tex.  889  □  pop.  11, 
X  Newton.  —  city,  X  of  Jasper  co.  Ill.  pop.  2.  —  city,  X  of  Jasper  co.  Io.  pop.  5.  — 
city,  X  of  Harvey  co.  Kan.  pop.  8.  —  city,  Middlesex  co.  Mass.  pop.  40.  —  town,  New¬ 
ton  co.  Miss.  p.  2.  —  town,  X  of  Sussex  co.  N.  J.  p.  4.  —  town,  X  of  Catawba  co.  N.  C.  p.  2. 

Newton  Abbot  (uu't&n  ab'St)  urban  dist.  Devonshire,  England,  pop.  14. 

Newton  in  Makerlield  (mak'er-feld  ;  colloq.  mak'-)  or  Newton  le  Willows  (le  wll'oz) 
town,  Lancashire,  England,  pop.  18. 

Newtown  (nu'toun)  town,  Fairfield  co.  Conn.  pop.  3.  —  bor.  Bucks  co.  Pa.  pop.  2.  — 

5  W  suburb  of  Sydney,  New  South  Wales,  pop.  26. 

Newtown  and  Chilwell  (clnl'wel)  bor.  Victoria,  Australia,  sub.  of  Geelong,  pop.  6. 

Newtown  and  Llanllwchaiarn  (lSu'ldb-chl'arn ;  193)  urban  dist.  Montgomeryshire, 
Wales,  pop.  6;  flannel  manufacturing. 

Newtownards  (nu't’n-ardz')  town,  Down  co.  Ireland,  10  m.  E  of  Belfast,  pop.  9. 

New  Ulm  (ulm)  city,  X  of  Brown  co.  Minnesota,  pop.  6. 

Newville  (nu'vTl)  bor.  Cumberland  co.  Pennsylvania,  pop.  1. 

New  Westminster  (west'mTn-ster)  city,  former  #  of  Brit.  Columbia,  Canada,  pop.  13. 

New  Windsor  (win'zer)  mun.  bor.  Berkshire  co.  Eng.  See  under  Windsor  {Gaz.). 

New  York,  one  of  Middle  Atl.  states,  U.  S.  A.  47,654  □  pop.  9,114,  #  Albany,  first  cml. 

6  mfg.  &  most  populous  state  in  the  Union.  See  Empire  State,  Gotham,  n.,  Knicker¬ 
bocker,  n.  —  co.  N.  Y.  part  of  N.  Y.  city,  63  □  pop.  2,763.  —  spt.  city,  cml.  center  of 
the  U.  S.  &  largest  city  of  W  hemisphere,  SEN.  Y.  at  mouth  of  Hudson  riv.  lat.  40° 
42.7'  N,  Ion.  74°  00.1'  W,  pop.  4,767;  comprises  bors.  of  Manhattan  (Manhattan  isl.), 
Bronx  (on  mainland),  Brooklyn  (in  W  Long  Isl.),  Queens  (in  W  Long  Isl.),  &  Rich¬ 
mond  (Staten  isl.).  See  Bowery,  n.,  Castle  Garden,  East  Side,  Empire  City,  Evacu¬ 
ation  Day,  Knickerbocker,  n.,  Tammany,  n.,  Tenderloin,  n.,  Wall  Street. 

New  York  Bay,  inlet  of  the  Atlantic  at  the  mouth  of  the  Hudson  riv.  consisting  of  the 
Upper  bay  (bay  proper)  &  the  Lower  Bay,  connected  by  the  Narrows. 

New  Zealand,  Dominion  of  (ze'ldnd)  British  self-governing  colony,  S  Pacific  ocean, 
comprising  New  Zealand  proper  (North, South, and  Stewart  islands,  103,658  □  pop.  1,008), 
Cook,  Chatham,  Kermadec,  &  other  groups  &  isls.  104,751  □  pop.  1,021,  with  Maoris 
1,071,  *  Wellington.  See  legislature,  n.,  Maori,  n.  &  a. 

Neyva  (na'va)  riv.  Russia,  170  m.  long,  Ural  mts.  to  Ryezh  river. 

Nez  Perce  (na'  per'sa')  co.  N  W  Ida.  3,844  □  pop.  25,  X  Lewiston. 

Ngami  (n’ga'me)  former  lake,  ab.  300  □  now  marshy  land,  N  Becliuanaland  prot.  S  Africa, 
20°  30'  S  lat.  23°  30'  E  Ion. 

Nhatrang  (nya'trang')  spt.  &  riv.  S  Annam,  French  Indo-China. 

Niagara  (m-5g'd-rd)  riv.  bet.  N.  Y.  &  Ontario  prov.  Canada,  36  m.  long,  Lake  Erie  to 
Lake  Ontario ;  Falls  of  Niagara,  158  ft.  high  on  Cau.  side,  167  ft.  on  Am.  —  co.  W  N.  Y. 
522  □  pop.  92,  X  Lockport. 

Niagara  Falls,  city,  Niagara  co.  N.  Y.  pop.  30.  —  town,  Welland  co.  Ontario,  Canada, 
on  Niagara  riv.  pop.  9. 

Nias  (ne'as')  isl.  Du.  E.  Indies,  W  of  Sumatra,  crossed  by  1°  N  lat.  1,842  □. 

Niausta  (nye-a'do-sta)  or  Niagusta  (nye-a'Kdos-ta)  Turk.  AgUStOS  (a'gdos-tos)  town, 
formerly  Turkish,  41  m.  W  of  Saloniki,  pop.  10. 

Nicaea  (nl-se'd)  Anglicized  Nice  (nis)  anc.  city,  a  #  of  Bithynia,  Asia  Minor,  on  site  of 
modern  Isnik  ;  1st  Ecumenical  Council  &  Nicene  Creed  a.  d.  325  ;  7tli  E.  Council  787. 
See  Nicene,  a.  —  empire  of  13th  century,  with  center  at  Nica?a.  —  {pron.  nes).  See  Nice. 

Nicaragua  (ntk'd-ra'gwd)  republic,  Central  America,  49,552  □  pop.  600,  #  Managua. 

Nicaragua,  Lake,  in  Cen.  Am.  92  m.  long,  34  m.  wide. 

Nicastro  (ne-kas'tro)  town,  Catanzaro  prov.  Calabria.  Italy,  pop.  comm.  17. 

Nice  (nes)  It.  Nizza  (net'sa)  one.  Nic^e'a,  spt.  city,  ^  of  dept.  Alpes-Maritimes,  France, 
on  Mediterranean  sea,  p.  110,  communal  p.  143;  mild  climate;  health  resort.—  SeoNic-EA. 

Nicholas  (nTk'6-lds)  co.  NE  Ky.  208  □  pop.  11,  X  Carlisle.  —  co.  cen.  W.  Va.  680  □ 
pop.  18,  X  Summersville. 

Nicholas  Channel,  off  N  coast  of  Cuba,  bet.  79°  30'  &  81°  W. 

Nicholasville  (nik'o-lds-vil)  city,  X  of  Jessamine  co.  Kentucky,  pop.  3. 

Nickerson  (nik'er-sdn)  city,  Reno  co.  Kansas,  pop.  1. 

Nicobar  Islands  (mk'o-bar')  or  Nicobars,  group,  Bay  of  Bengal,  635  □  pop.  9  ;  British. 
See  Andaman  &  Nicobar  Isls.  {Gaz.),  Nicobarese,  n. 

Nicolet  (ne'ko'IS')  co.  Quebec  prov.  Canada,  X  Becancour. 

Nicollet  (nik'o-let)  co.  S  Minn.  443  □  pop.  14,  X  St.  Peter. 

Nico  Perez  (ne'ko  pa'ras;  268)  town,  Uruguay,  112  m.  NN  E  of  Montevideo. 

Nicopolis  (ni-kop'o-lTs).  See  Nikopol.  —  city,  anc.  Epirus  ;  ruins  ab.  5  m.  N  of  Prevesa. 

Nicosia  (ne'ko-ze'a)  town, Catania  prov.  Sicily,  Italy,  pop.  comm.lG.  —  See  NiK0siA(Ga2.). 

Nicotera  (ne-k6'ta-ra)  town,  Catanzaro  prov.  Calabria,  Italy,  pop.  comm.  9. 

Nicoya  (ne-ko'ya)  gulf,  Pacific  coast  of  Costa  Rica,  Central  America.  —  pen.  bet.  gulf  & 
Pacific  ocean.  —  town,  pop.  3,  on  peninsula. 

Nictheroy  (mk't5-roi')  city,  #  of  Rio  de  Janeiro  state,  Brazil,  pop.  35. 

Niederbronn  (ne'der-bron')  town,  Alsace-Lorraine  ter.  Germany,  pop.  3. 

Niederhasslau  (-hiis'lou)  comm.  Saxony  kingdom,  Germany,  pop.  6. 

Nieder— Hermsdorf  (-hSrms'dSrf)  vil.  Silesia,  Prussia,  pop.  comm.  11. 

Niederplanitz  (-pla'nTts)  vil.  Saxony  kingdom,  Germany,  near  Zwickau,  pop.  comm.  12. 

Nieder-Schonhausen  (  shGn'hou'zen)  officially  Berlin-Nieder-Sclibnhausen,  vil. 
Brandenburg  prov.  Prussia,  pop.  comm.  17. 

Nieder— Selters  (-zgl'ters)  vil.  Hesse-Nassau  prov.  Prus.  pop.  2  ;  mineral  waters. 

Niel  (nel  ;  ne-el')  comm.  Antwerp  prov.  Belgium,  pop.  9. 

Niemen  (ne'men  ;  Pol.  ny&m'en)  riv.  565  m.  long,  Minsk  govt.  Russia  to  Kurisches  Half, 
E.  Prussia;  takes  name  of  Memel  {pron.  ma'mcl)  near  end. 

Niemes  (ne'mes)  Boh.  Mimon  (mT'mon-y’)  towm,  Bohemia,  Austria,  pop.  comm.  6. 

Nienburg  (nen'bdorK)  town,  Hanover  prov.  Prussia,  on  Weser  river,  pop.  10.  —  mfg. 
town,  Anhalt,  Germany,  on  Saale  riv.  pop.  6. 

Nieppe  (nyep)  town,  dept.  Nord,  France,  pop.  1,  comm.  6. 

Nieuwe-Pekela  (ne'we-pa'ka-la)  comm.  Groningen,  Netherlands,  pop.  5. 

Nieuwer-Amstel  (ne'wer  am'stel)  vil.  &  comm.  N.  Holland,  Netherlands,  pop.  comm.  6. 

Nieuwvelt  (ne'do-velt)  mt.  range,  Cape  prov.  U.  of  South  Africa,  ab.  7,000  ft.  high. 

Nibvre  (nye'vr’)  dept.  cen.  France,  2,659  □  pop.  299,  #  Nevers. 

Nigdo  (nTg'dg)  town,  E  Konia  vilayet,  Asia  Minor,  pop.  15. 

Niger  (ni'jer)  riv.  W  Africa,  2,600  m.  from  ab.  Sierra  Leone  frontier  through  French 
Guinea,  Upper  Senegal  and  Niger,  Mil.  ter.  of  the  Niger,  Northern  &  Southern  Nigeria 
to  Bight  of  Benin.  — ,  Military  Territory  of  the,  part  of  French  West  Africa,  E  of 
Upper  Senegal  and  Niger  &  N  of  Northern  Nigeria,  534,247  □  pop.  1,074. 

Nigeria  (nl-je'rT-d)  British  possession  N  of  Gulf  of  Guinea  on  both  sides  of  Niger  river, 
divided  into  Northern  Nigeria,  protectorate,  255,700  □  pop.  8,069,  #  Zungeru,  and 
Southern  Nigeria,  colony  &  protectorate,  79,880  □  pop.  7,836,  #  Lagos. 

Nihtaur  (ne-tor')  town,  Bijnor  dist.  United  Provs.  British  India,  pop.  12. 

Niigata  (ne'e-ga'ta)  dist.  N  Honshu  isl.  Japan,  4,911  □  pop.  1,956.  —  spt.  in  dist.  pop.  62. 


New  Corinth.  See  Corinth. 

New  Dongola.  See  Orde,  El. 
New  Goa.  See  Panjim. 


New  Ireland.  See  Nku-Meck- 

lenburg. 

New  Sarnm.  See  Salisbury. 


New  Whatcom.  See  Belling¬ 

ham. 

Nganhwei.  See  Anhwei. 


Nganking.  SeeANKiNo. 

Ngantnng.  See  Antung. 

Ngauruhoe.  See  Tongariro. 


Ngornu.  See  Angornu. 
Niagusta.  See  Niausta. 
Nlcomedia.  See  Ismid. 


Nidwalden.  SeeUNTERWALDEN. 
NieuweMaas.  See  Maas. 
Nihon.  See  Nippon. 


□  means  square  miles  ;  capital;  X,  co.  seat;  agr.,  agricultural;  cml.,  commercial ;  mfg.,  manufacturing;  min.,  mining  ;  spt.,  seaport ;  tp.,  township  ;  vil.,  village. 
Population  is  given  in  nearest  thousands :  2  =  1,500  to  2,499  ;  3  =  2,500  to  3,499,  etc. ;  less  than  1,000  not  given.  See  Abbreviations,  p.  2379. 
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/)  properly,  Japan ;  sometimes 


Kllhau  (ne'e-tia/oo)  one  of  the  Hawaiian  isle.  97  □. 

mill!1  iie,  ‘a,U  town’  Almeria  prov.  Spain,  pop  comm  13 

N  ™C°"ii*  Gelderlal,d’  Netherlands, 'pop.  comm.  9. 

N=eGiHeTangI  pVov^ ^x’ethSZ  (Wa“al  rfve}  Z  Nlme^!»(nTm^.)  ft.  town  & 
Nikaria(nye'k&-ie'a)  Turk  Karinf  ki;',-  -',  ',  rlv.ei’P-  comm.  55;  famous  treaty  1(178. 
mos,  103  Dpop.lO  ar‘0t  (ka‘e-0t) anc-  lcA'KIA-  «1-  ^gcau  sea,  W  S  W  of  Sa- 

Dahom«y.  French  West  Africa. 

Nlkolaistad  (nlk4-li-stad')  spt.  town  Vasa rovi  V*  Ratlb“r’  P°P-  «• 

Nikosia  (ne  ko-se  a)  or  Leukosia  (16f'k6-se'a)  town,  #  of  Cyprus  pop  1(1 

Ki"  -■ s  *  -•  s“.  ™  <■ 

October;  mean  rise  at  Cairo  27  ft.  Blue,  Arab.  Bahr  el  Azrek  (bSGdr  81  az'SM 
nv.  Africa,  rises  m  Abyssinia,  unites  with  White  Nik*  near  Khartum  m  .o  j  i 
Bahr  el  Abiad  (a'be-ad)  part  of  Nile  riv.  bet.  Khartum  and^ he ft*, 7l  Glmzal 
N  e«  '‘"i  ,c,t.V*  Berrien  co.  Mich.  pop.  5.  _  city,  Trumbull  co  O  pop.  8 
Nilglri  inel_'ge-re)  native  state,  Orissa,  India,  27S  □  pop.  67.  —  its  #.  1 
Nllglrls  (nel'ge-res)  i.  e.  “Blue  mts.’’  mts.  Nilgiris  dist.  Madras,  British  India*  highest 

isrvsjsaa*  «•  -  ji»*  -  BowSf&S'S 

Nilwood  (nTl'wdod)  vil.  Macoupin  co.  Ill.  pop.  1. 

Nlrnar  (ne-inar')  dist.  of  Nerbudda  div.  Central  Provs.  Br.  India,  4,273  □  poo.  391 
Nlmburg  (nTm  boorK)  town,  Bohemia,  Austria,  pop.  comm.  10 

Nunes  or  Nismes  (nem)  anc.  Nemad'sds,  town,  *  of  dept.  Gard,  France,  pop.  71,  com¬ 
munal  pop.  80;  rich  m  Roman  remains  ;  amphitheater  438  ft.  by  333  ft.,  temple  (Mai- 
-SZfm  baths’  &Tru‘ns  of  famous  aqueduct  (Ponl-ilu-Gard) in  vicinity.  ' 

Wlmis  (ne'mes)  comra.  Udine  prov.  Veuetia,  Italy,  pop.  5. 

Nineveh  (ntn'e-vg)  anc.  city,  *  of  Assyria;  ruins  on  E  bank  of  Tigris  riv.  opp.  town  of 
Mosul,  Mosul  vilayet,  Turkey  iii  Asia.  11 

Nlngpo  (ning'po')  city  &  treaty  port,  Chekiang  prov.  China,  pop  350 

t0WS’  Kirin  prov.  E  Manchuria,  150  m.  N  W  of  Vladivostok,  pop.  CO. 
NInove  (ne'niv')  comm.  E.  Flanders  prov.  Belgium,  on  Bender  river,  pop  9. 

Nlobrara  Ri ver  (ni  o-brflr'a)  450  m.  long,  E  Wyo.  to  Missouri  river,  98°  V,’  Ion. 

Nlort  (nyor')  eooim.  #  of  dept.  Deux-Sevres,  France,  on  Sevre-Niortaise  river,  pop.  24. 
Nlpanl  (lie-pa'ne)  town,  Belgaum  dist.  Bombay  pres.  British  India,  pop  12 
Nipe  (ue'pa)  bay,  N  coast  of  Oriente  prov.  Cuba. 

Nipigon  (nlp't-gSn)  lake,  1,730  □  Ontario  prov.  Canada,  N  of  Lake  Superior. 

Nlpissmg  (nip'T-sTng)  dist.  Ontario,  Canada,  31,573  □  pop.  74. 

Niplsslng,  Lake,  33  □  bet.  Lake  Huron  &  Ottawa  riv.  Ontario,  Canada 
Nlppletop  (iiTp'’l-t5p')  peak,  Adirondack  mts.  N.  Y.  4,620  ft  high 
Nippon  (nlp'pSn')  or  Niphon  (mf'on')  or  Nihon  (ne'hSn'l  proper: 

applied  to  Honshu.  See  Honshu  (Gaz.). 

Nippur  (nip-poor')  anc.  city,  Babylonia,  S  of  Babylon. 

Nlquero  (ne-ka'ro)  city,  Oriente  prov.  Cuba,  pop.  2. 

Nlrgua  (ner'gwa)  town,  Carabobo  state,  Venezuela,  South  America,  pop.  8. 

Nlscemi  (ue-shg'me)  town,  Caltanissetta  prov.  Sicily,  Italy,  pop.  15. 

Nish  (nesh)  Serv.  Nis  (uesh)  Get  .  NiS3a  (Ilia'S)  dept.  Servia,  988  □  pop.  195.  —  its  *  a 
ft.  city  on  Nisava  riv.  pop.  25. 

Nlshapur  (ulsh'a-poor')  town,  Khorassan  prov.  Persia,  about  40  m.  W  by  S  of  Meshed  ; 

birthplace  &  burial  place  of  Omar  Khayyam. 

Nlshnabotna  River  (nlsh'nd-b5t'nd)  Carroll  co.  Io.  to  Missouri  riv.  in  Missouri. 

Nisibls  (iiTs'T-bTs)  city,  anc.  Mesopotamia;  modern  Nisibin  (lie's®- ben') ab. 37°  N,  41°  10'E. 
Nisida  (ne'ze-da)  anc.  Ne'sis,  isl.  SE  of  Pozzuoli,  Naples  bay,  Italy. 

Nlsko  (nls'ko)  comm.  Galicia,  Austria,  pop.  5. 

Nith  (nttli)  riv.  Scotland,  ab.  65  m.  long,  Ayrshire,  to  Solway  firth. 

Niue  (ne-oo'a)  or  Savage  Island,  isl.  Pacific  ocean,  10°  S,  170°  W,  lOODpop.  4;  to  N.  Z. 
Nivelles  (ne'vgl')  town,  Brabant  prov.  Belgium,  pop.  comm.  13. 

Nivernais  (ne'vgr'nS')  old  prov.  France,  now  dept.  Nievre  and  part  of  Cher.  — ,  Canal 
Of,  45  m.  long,  connects  Loire  river  with  Seine  &  Yonne  rivers. 

Nlxdorf  (nTks'dSrf)  town,  Bohemia,  Austria,  pop.  7,  comm.  8. 

Niza  (ne'za)  town,  Portalegre  dist.  Alemtejo  prov.  Portugal,  pop.  4. 

Nizhegorod  (nye'zhg-gb-rSt')  govt.  Russia  in  Eu.  19,789  0  pop.  2,017.  #  Nizhni  Novgorod. 
Nlzhne  Tagil  ski  (nyfzh'nyg  ta'gel-y’-ske)  town,  Perm  govt.  Russia  in  Europe,  pop.  40. 
Nizhne  Udinsk  (do-dyensk')  town,  Irkutsk  govt.  Siberia,  pop.  3. 

Nizhni  Novgorod  (nyTzh'nye  n6v'go-rot)  town,  #  of  Nizliegorod  govt.  Russia  in  Europe, 
pop.  104  ;  annual  fairs. 

Nizniow  (nyTzh'nydof)'town,  Galicia,  Austria,  near  Dniester  river,  pop.  comm.  5. 

Nizza  MonferratO  (net'sa  mon'fSr-ra'to)  town,  Alessandria  prov.  Italy,  pop.  comm.  10. 
Noakhali  (no-a'Ka'le)  dist.  of  Chittagong  div.  Bengal,  Br.  India,  pop.  1,508. 

Noale  (no-a'la)  comm.  Venice  prov.  Italy,  pop.  G. 

Noatak-Kobuk  (no-a'tak-ko'bdok)  dist.  W  Alaska,  pop.  2. 

Noble  (no'b’l)  co.  NE  Ind.  417  □  pop.  24,  X  Albion.  —  co.  SE  O.  399  □  pop.  19,  X  Cald¬ 
well.  —  co.  N  Okla.  734  □  pop.  15,  X  Perry. 

Nobles  (no'b’lz)  co.  S  W  Minn.  722  □  pop.  15,  X  Worthington. 

Noblesville  (no'brz-vTl)  city,  X  of  Hamilton  co.  Ind.  pop.  5. 

Nocera  Inferiore  (no-ch&'ra  en  fa-re-o'ra)  comm.  Salerno  prov.  Campania,  Italy,  pop.  22. 
Nocera  Superiore  (soo'pa-re-o'ra)  comm.  Salerno  prov.  Campania,  Italy,  pop.  8. 

Nocera  Umbra  (oom'bra)  comm.  Perugia  prov.  Italy,  pop.  8. 

Noceto  (no-cha'to)  commune,  Parma  prov.  Emilia,  Italy,  7  m.  W  of  Parma,  pop.  9. 

Noci  (no'che)  town,  Bari  prov.  Apulia,  Italy,  pop.  comm.  13. 

Nocona  (no-ko'na)  town,  Montague  co.  Texas,  pop.  1. 

Nodaway  (n5d'd-wa)  co.  N  W  Mo.  871  □  pop.  29,  X  Maryville. 

Nodaway  River,  Io.  &  Mo.  200  m.  long,  Cass  co.  Io.  to  Missouri  river 
Nceux-les-Mines  (nfi'-la-men')  town,  dept.  Pas-de-Calais,  France,  pop.  8,  comra.  9. 
Nogales  (no-ga'lgs)  town,  X  of  Santa  Cruz  co.  Ariz.  on  Santa  Cruz  river,  pop.  4. 

Nogara  (no-ga'ra)  comm.  Verona  prov.  Venetia,  Italy,  pop.  5. 

Nogent— le— RotrOU  (no'zhaN'-le-ro'troo')  town,  dept.  Eure-et-Loir,  France,  p.  7,  comm.  8. 
Nogent— sur— Marne  (-sur'-mdrn')  town  &  comm.  dept.  Seine,  France,  pop.  14. 
Nogent-SUr— Seine  (-siir'-sEn')  town  &  comm.  dept.  Aube,  France,  p.  4;  ruins  of  Paraclet. 
Nogoyd  (n^go-ya')  town,  Entre  Rios  prov.  Argentina,  pop.  8. 

Nograd  (no'grad)  co.  N  W  Hungary,  1,594  □  pop.  262,  X  Balassagyarmat. 

Noicattaro  (noFkat-ta'ro)  comm.  Bari  prov.  Apulia,  Italy,  pop.  9. 

Noirmoutier  (nwar'moo'tya')  isl.  dept.  Vendee,  France.  —  town  on  isl.  pop.  2,  comm.  7. 
Noisy-le-Sec  (nwa'ze'-le-sSk')  town,  dept.  Seine,  France,  pop.  13,  comm.  14. 

Nokomis  (no-ko'mis)  city,  Montgomery  co.  Ill.  pop.  2. 

Nola  (nS'la)  town,  Caserta  prov.  Campania,  Italy,  15  m.  E  N  E  of  Naples,  pop.  comm.  15. 
Nolan  (no'ISn)  co.  N  W  Tex.  880  □  pop.  12,  X  Sweetwater. 

No  Mans  Land.  isl.  S  W  of  Marthas  Vineyard. 

Nombre  de  Dios  (nom'bra  da  dyos')  town,  Durango  state,  Mexico,  pop.  i. 

Nome  (nom)  town,  near  Cape  Nome,  Alaska,  pop.  3. 

Nome,  Cape,  W  Alaska,  about  64°  30;  N  lat.  165°  W  Ion. 

Nomozaki  (no'mo-za'ke)  headland,  Sside  of  Nagasaki  bay,  Kiushu  isl.  Japan. 

Nona  (no'na)  coast  comm.  Dalmatia,  Austria,  pop.  9. 

Nonantola  (no-nan'to-la)  comm.  Modena  prov.  Italy,  G  m.  NE  of  Modena,  pop.  8. 


NIJnl  Novgorod.  Var.  of  Nizhni 
Novgorod. 

Nikshich.  Var.  of  Niksic. 
Nllus.  See  Nile. 

Nimegaen  See  Nijmegen. 
Ninsen  See  Chemulpo. 

Nlo  See  Ios. 

Niphon.  See  Nippon. 


Ni§.  See  Nish. 

Nisibin.  See  Nisibis. 

Nismes.  Var.  of  NTmes. 

Nissa.  See  Nish.  [chwano.I 
Niuchwang.  Var.  of  New-| 
Nizam’ 8  Dominions.  See  Hy¬ 
derabad.  [Nizhni. I 

Nizhni  Lomov.  See  Lomov,  | 


Nizhnyaya  Tungnska.  See  Tun- 

ouska. 

Nizza  See  Nice. 
Njommelsaska.  See  II  a  r- 

sprano.  [Brabant.I 

Noordbrabant.  See  N  O  R  T  h  | 
Noordholland.  See  North  Hol- 

I  LAND. 


Nonnl  (nBn'e)  or  Naun  (noun)  riv.  Manchuria,  660  m.  Great  Khiugan  mts.  to  Sungari  riv. 
Noordwijk  (nord'wik)  vil.  &  comm.  S.  Holland,  Netherlands,  pop.  comm.  6. 

Nootka  Sound  (uoot'ka)  harbor,  W  coast  Vancouver  isl.  British  Columbia,  Canada. 
Norborne  (nSr'burn)  vil.  Carroll  co.  Missouri,  pop.  1. 

Norcla  (nSr'cha)  comm.  Perugia  prov.  Italy,  pop.  9. 

Nord  (nor)  agr.  &  mfg.  dept.  N  France,  2,229  □  pop.  1,962,  #  Lille. 

Norden  (nSr'dfn)  town,  Hanover  prov.  Prussia,  pop.  7. 

Norderney  (nor'der-ni')  isl.  Hanover  prov.  Prussia,  in  North  sea,  4  □  pop.  4  ;  sea  bathing. 
Nordhausen  (uort'hou'zen)  mfg.  town,  Saxony  prov.  Prussia,  on  Helrne  river,  pop.  33. 
Nordkyn,  Cape  (nfir'kun')  most  N  point  of  Europe  (mainland)  45  m.  Eof  North  cape 
Nordland  (u6r'lan)  prov.  Norway,  14,517  □  pop.  1G4,  #  Bodii,  pop.  5. 

Nordlingen  (nfirt'lTng-gn)  town,  Bavaria,  Germany,  on  Eger  river,  pop.  8. 

Nordre  Bergenhus  (n6r'dr®  bSr'geu-hus')  prov.  S  W  Norway,  7,132  □  pop.  90. 

Nordre  Trondhjem  (trSn'ygm)  prov.  Norway,  8,791  □  pop.  85,  #  Levauger. 

Nore,  The  (nor;  201)  estuary,  Thames  riv.  England,  E  of  Sheerness. 

Norfolk  (n6r'f<Jk)  co.  E  Mass.  410  □  pop.  187,  X  Dedham.  —  co.  S  E  Va.  404  □  pop.  53 
X  Portsmouth.  —  town,  Litchfield  co.  Conn.  pop.  2.  —  city,  Madison  co.  Nebr.  pop  6* 
—  city,  geographically  in  Norfolk  co.  Va.  7  □  pop.  67.  —  co.  England,  2,055  □  pop.  499! 
X  Norwich.  —  co.  Ontario  prov.  Canada,  X  Simcoe. 

Norfolk  Island,  Pacific  oc.  29°  V  S,  168°  E,  930  m.  from  Sydney,  13  □  pop.  1 ;  belongs 
to  New  South  Wales  ;  Pitcairn  Islanders’  second  home. 

Norg  (nSrK)  vil.  &  comm.  Drenthe,  Netherlands,  pop.  comm.  5. 

NoriC  Alps  (nSr'Ik)  name  sometimes  given  to  the  eastern  Alps  in  region  of  ancient  Nor- 
icunt  or  to  a  part  of  them. 

Noricum  (nSr'f-kfim)  anc.  country  &  Roman  prov.  S  of  Danube ;  modern  Styria,  Salzburg. 

Lower  Austria,  &  part  of  Carinthia. 

Normal  (  nOr'mdl)  town,  McLean  co.  Ill.  pop.  4. 

Normal  City,  town,  Delaware  co.  Indiana,  pop.  1. 

Norman (nSr'man)  co.  NW  Minn.8G0Dp.  13,  X  Ada.  —  city, X  of  Cleveland  co.  Okla.  p  4* 
Univ.  of  Oklahoma. 

Normanby  (n6r'man-bT)  CO.  Victoria,  Australia,  pop.  12. 

Normandy  (-dT)  anc.  prov.  France,  now  divided  into  depts.  Seine-Inf <Srieure,  Eure,  Cal¬ 
vados,  Manche,  &  Orne  ;  its  ^  was  Rouen.  See  Norman,  a.  &  n. 

Norman  Isles  (nGr'man)  the  Channel  islands,  English  channel. 

Normanton  (-tun)  par.  &  town,  West  Riding,  Yorkshire  co.  England,  pop.  15. 
Norrbotten  (n5r-bot'ten)  largest  prov.  Sweden,  40,881  □  pop.  161,  #  Luled. 
Norridgewock  (nor'Tj-w5k)  town,  Somerset  co.  Maine,  pop.  2. 

Norris  City  (nSr'Ts)  vil.  White  co.  Illinois,  pop.  1. 

Norristown  (n5r'Ts-toun)  bor.  X  of  Montgomery  co.  Pennsylvania,  pop.  28. 

Norrkoping  (nSr'chG'pTng)  mfg.  city  &  spt.  Ostergotland  prov.  Sweden,  pop.  46. 
Norrland  (ii6r'land')  N  div.  Sweden,  100,808  □  pop.  945  ;  comprises  Gafieborg,  Vaster- 
norrland,  Jamtland,  Vasterbotten,  &  Norrbotten. 

Norte,  Cape  (nor'ta)  at  N  mouth  of  Amazon  riv.  Brazil. 

Norte  de  Balabac  (da  ba-l'a'bak)  strait,  bet.  Palawan  it  Balabac  isls.  Phil,  islands. 

Norte  de  Santander  (san'tan-dar')  dept.  Colombia,  G,708  □  pop.  204,  X  Cucuta. 

North  Adams  (n6rth  Sd'Smz)  city,  Berkshire  co.  Massachusetts,  pop.  22. 

Northallerton  (n6rth-51'er-ti2n)  town,  North  Riding,  Yorkshire,  Eng.  pop.  5;  battle  1138. 
Northam  (nSr'thdm)  town,  Devonshire,  England,  pop.  6. 

Northampton  (nOr-thamp'tfai)  co.  N  E  N.  C.  504  □  pop.  22,  X  Jackson.  —  co.  E  Pa.  372 □ 
pop.  128,  X  Easton.  —  co.  SE  Va.  239  □  pop.  17,  X  Eastville.  — •  city.  X  of  Hampshire 
co.  Mass.  pop.  19;  seat  of  Smith  college.  — bor.  Northampton  co.  Pa.  pop.  9.  —  mfg. 
county  bor.  X  of  Northamptonshire,  England,  pop.  90.  —  See  Northamptonshire  (Gaz.). 
Northampton  Heights,  bor.  Northampton  co.  Pennsylvania,  pop.  1. 

Northamptonshire  (-slier)  or  Northampton,  co.  cen.  Eng.  90S  □  p.  349,  X  Northampton. 
North  Andover  (5n'do-ver)  town,  Essex  co.  Massachusetts,  pop.  G. 

North  Attleboro  (5t'’l-bur-6)  town,  Bristol  co.  Massachusetts,  pop.  10. 

North  Augusta,  town,  Aiken  co.  South  Carolina,  pop.  1. 

North  Baltimore  (b61'ti-mor)  vil.  Woodco.  Ohio,  pop.  3. 

North  Bay,  town,  on  Lake  Nipissing,  Ontario,  Canada,  pop.  8. 

North  Bellevernon  (bSl-vfir'nwn)  bor.  Westmoreland  co.  Pennsylvania,  pop.  2. 

North  Bend,  city.  Dodge  co.  Nebr.  on  Platte  river,  pop.  1.  —  city,  Coos  co.  Ore.  pop.  2. 
North  Berwick  (bfir'wik)  town,  York  co.  Maine,  pop.  2. 

Northboro  (u6rth'bur-o)  town,  Worcester  co.  Massachusetts,  pop.  2. 

North  Brabant  ( brd-Mnt'  or  bra'bant)  Du.  Noordbrabant  (nord'bra-bant')  prov.  Neth. 
1,980  □  pop.  G23,  X  Bois-le-Duc. 

North  Braddock  (brad'fdt)  bor.  Allegheny  co.  Pennsylvania,  pop.  12. 

Northbridge  (n6rth'brlj/)  town,  Worcester  co.  Massachusetts,  pop.  9. 

North  Bromsgrove  (brSmz'grov/)  urban  dist.  Worcestershire,  England,  pop.  7. 

North  Brookfield,  town,  Worcester  co.  Massachusetts,  pop.  3. 

North  Canaan  (ka'n&n)  town,  Litchfield  co.  Connecticut,  pop.  2. 

North  Cape,  extreme  N  point  of  Europe,  71°  IP  N  lat.  on  Magero  isl.  —  headland,  N 
coast  of  Siberia.  —  N  E  end  of  Cape  Breton  isl.  —  on  N  coast  of  Prince  Edward  isl.  — 

N  extremity  of  New  Zealand. 

North  Carolina  (kSr'6-li'nri),  S  Atlantic  state,  U.  S.  A.  48,740  □  pop.  2,206.  #  Raleigh. 
See  Carolina,?!.,  Carolinian,  a.  2,  Confederate  States  of  America,  Old  North  State, 
Turpentine  State. 

North  Catasauqua  (k5t'd-s6'kwd)  bor.  Northampton  co.  Pennsylvania,  pep.  2. 

North  Charleroi  (slfar'le-roi' ;  shiii'le-roi')  bor.  Washington  co.  Pennsylvania,  pop.  1. 
North  Chicago,  city,  Lake  co.  111.  on  Lake  Michigan,  pop.  3. 

Northcote  (liorth'koc)  town,  Victoria,  Australia,  suburb  of  Melbourne,  pop.  18. 

North  Dakota,  state,  N  W  U.  S.  A.  70.1S3  □  pop.  577,  #  Bismarck. 

North  Downs,  range  of  hills,  S  Eng.  N  of  South  Downs;  highest  point,  Leith  Hill,  965  ft. 
Northeast,  bor.  Erie  CO.  Pennsylvania,  pop.  3. 

North  East  Land,  isl.  Spitzbergen  group,  Arctic  ocean. 

Northeim  (liort'hlm)  town,  Hanover  prov.  Prussia,  pop.  9. 

Northern  Caucasia  (kS-ka'shT-d  ;  -shd)  the  portion  of  the  Caucasus,  Russia,  N  of  Cau¬ 
casus  mts.  comprising  Kuban  &  Terek  provs.  &  Stavropol  govt,  but  excluding  Dagestan 
prov.  &  the  N  part  of  Baku  govt.  85,767  □  pop.  5,219. 

Northern  Circars  (ser-karz')  historic  name  of  N  portion  of  Madras  pres.  Br.  Iudia. 
Northern  Territory,  a  ter.  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Australia,  N  of  26° Slat.  &bet.  129° 

&  138°  E  Ion.  about  523,620  □  pop.  3,  with  civilized  aboriginals  5,  #  Darwin. 
North'field,  town,  Franklin  co.  Mass.  pop.  2.—  city,  Riceco.  Minn.  pop.  3.  —  town,  Mer¬ 
rimack  co.  N.  H.  pop.  1.  — vil.  Washington  co.  Vt.  pop.  2;  Norwich  univ.  —  See  King’s 
Norton  and  Northfield. 

North'fleet.  town,  Kent  co.  England,  on  Thames  river,  pop.  14. 

North  Fond  du  Lac  (f5n'  doo  15k')  vil.  Fond  du  Lac  co.  Wisconsin,  pop.  2. 

North  Haven,  town,  New  Haven  co.  Connecticut,  pop.  2. 

North  Holland,  Du.  Noordholland  (nord'hbl'ant)  prov.  Netherlands,  1,069 Dpop.  1,106, 

Haarlem. 

North  Island,  most  N  of  the  three  principal  isls.  of  New  Zealand,  44,468  □  pop.  564* 

North  Judson,  town,  Starke  co.  Indiana,  pop.  1. 

North  Kingstown  (kTngz'toun)  town,  Washington  co.  Rhode  Island,  pop.  4. 

North  Manchester,  town,  Wabash  co.  Indiana,  pop.  2. 

North  Mankato  (man-ka'to)  vil.  Nicollet  co.  Minnesota,  pop.  1. 

North  Milwaukee,  vil.  Milwaukee  co.  Wis.  6  m.  N  N  W  of  Milwaukee,  pop.  2. 

North  Glean  (o'le-Sn')  vil.  Cattaraugus  co.  New  York,  pop.  2. 

North  Olmsted  (5m'stSd  ;  um'-)  vil.  Cuyahoga  co.  Ohio,  pop.  1. 

North  Park,  elevated  tract,  Grand  co.  Col.  bet.  Medicine  Bow  &  Park  ranges. 

North  Pelham  (pSl'am)  vil.  Westchester  co.  New  York,  pop.  1. 

North  Peoria  (pe-o'rT-d)  vil.  Peoria  co.  Ill.  2  m.  N  W  of  Peoria,  pop.  2. 

North  Plainfield,  bor.  Somerset  co.  New  Jersey,  pop.  6. 

North  Platte,  riv.  510  m.  long,  Col.  Wyo.  &  Nebr.  ;  with  South  Platte  forms  Platte  riv. 

—  city,  X  of  Lincoln  co.  Nebraska,  pop.  5. 


Norba  Caesarea.  See  Alcan¬ 
tara,  Spain. 

North  Amherst.  See  Amherst. 
North  Arcot.  See  Arcot, 
North. 

North  Clapham.  See  Clapham. 
Northern  Arakan.  See  Arakan, 
Northern. 


Northern  Karoo.  See  Karoo, 

North  ern. 

Northern  Nigeria.  SeeNiOERiA, 

North  e  rw. 

Northern  Shan  States.  See  Siian 
States,  Northern. 

Northern  Sporades.  See  Spor- 
ades. 


Northern  Territories.  See  Gold 

Coast. 

Northfield.  See  King’s  Norton 

AND  NonTII  FIELD. 

North  Kanara.  See  Kanara, 
North. 

North  Kearsarge-  See  Kear- 

saroe,  North. 


ale  senate  efire  ftm,  account,  arm,  ask,  sof«  ;  eve,  event,  6nd,  recent,  maker;  ice,  HI ;  old,  obey,  6rb,  »dd,  s6ft,  connect ;  use,  unite,  urn,  up,  circus,  menu; 
fo-od,  fo“ot ;  out,  oil ;  chair  ;  go  ;  sing,  iijk ;  then,  thin  ;  nature,  verdure  (350);  K.  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144);  bo.N  ;  yet ;  zh  =  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Gums. 
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Northport  (nSrth'port)  vil.  Suffolk  co.  New  York,  pop.  2. 

North  Providence,  town,  Providence  co.  Rhode  Island,  pop.  5. 

North  Reading  (rSd'Tug)  town,  Middlesex  co.  Massachusetts,  pop.  1. 

North  Riding,  administrative  co.  N  div.  of  ancient  co.  of  Yorkshire,  England,  with 
associated  co.  bor.  2,129  □  pop.  420. 

North  River,  the  estuary  of  the  Hudson  river,  bet.  New  York  &  New  Jersey. 

North  Saint  Paul,  vil.  Ramsey  co.  Minn.  Gm.NB  of  St.  Paul,  pop.  1. 

North  Sea  or  German  Ocean,  arm  of  Atlantic  ocean,  between  the  European  continent 
on  S  &  E  &  Great  Britain  on  W,  600  m.  long,  350  m.  broad. 

North  Smithfield,  town,  Providence  co.  Rhode  Island,  pop.  3. 

North  Stonington  (stoidlng-tun)  town.  New  London  co.  Connecticut,  pop.  1. 

North  Sydney,  spt.  Cape  Breton  co.  Nova  Scotia,  Canada,  pop.  5.  —  suburb  of  Syd¬ 
ney,  N.  S.  W.  Australia,  on  N  shore  of  Port  Jackson,  pop.  33,  mun.  35. 

North  Tarrytown,  vil.  Westchester  CO.  New  York,  pop.  5. 

North  Tonawanda  (tSn'd-wSn'dd)  city,  Niagara  co.  New  York,  pop.  12. 

North  Toronto,  town,  suburb  of  Toronto,  Ontario,  Canada,  pop.  5. 

Northumberland  (n6r-thum'ber-lund)  co.  E  cen.  Pa.  454  □  pop.  Ill,  X  Snnbnry.  —  co. 
E  \  a.  205  □  pop.  11,  X  Heathsville.  —  town,  Coos  co.  N.  H.  pop.  2.  —  bor.  Northumber¬ 
land  co.  Pa.  pop.  4.  —  co.  N  England,  2,018  Dpop.  G9T,  chief  town  Newcastle  upon  Tyne. 
See  Northumbrian,  a.  —  co.  New  Brunswick  prov.  Canada,  X  Newcastle.  —  co.  Ontario 
prov.  Canada,  X  Cobourg. — co.  New  South  Wales,  Australia,  pop.  122. 
Northumberland  Isles,  off  E  coast  of  Queensland,  Australia,  21°  30'  S.  150°  E. 
Northumberland  Strait,  in  Canada,  between  Prince  Edward  isl.  &  mainland. 
Northumbria  (nSr-thuin'brt-d)  Anglian  kingdom  of  Britain.  See  Northumbrian,  a. 
North  Vancouver,  city,  suburb  of  Vancouver,  British  Columbia,  Canada,  pop.  8. 

North  Vernon  (vffr'nSn)  city,  Jennings  co.  Indiana,  pop.  3. 

Northville,  vil.  Wayne  co.  Mich.  pop.  2.  —  vil.  Fulton  co.  N.  Y.  pop.  1. 

North  Wales,  bor.  Montgomery  co.  Pa.  20m.  NN  W  of  Philadelphia,  pop.  2. 

North  Washington,  bor.  Washington  co.  Pennsylvania,  pop.  1. 

North-West  Frontier  Province,  prov.  N  W  Br.  India,  on  Afghanistan  frontier,  13,193  □ 
pop.  2,197,  #  Peshawar  ;  agencies  &  tribal  areas,  25,472  dpop.  1,622. 

Northwest  Territories,  that  part  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada  not  within  any  province 
or  Yukon  ter.  1,242,224  □  pop.  6. 

Northwich  (nOrth'wich)  urban  dist.  Cheshire,  England,  pop.  18  ;  salt  works. 

North  Wilkesboro  (wTlks'bur-6)  town,  Wilkes  co.  N.C.  pop.  2. 

Northwood,  town,  X  of  Worth  co.  Io.  pop.  1.  —  town,  Rockingham  co.  N.  H.  pop.  1. 
North  Yakima  (y5k'T-ma).  Former  name  of  Yakima,  Washington. 

North  York,  bor.  York  co.  Pennsylvania,  pop.  2. 

Norton  (ndr'tim)  co.  N  W  Kan.  876  □  pop.  12.  —  city,  its  X  pop.  2.  —  town,  Bristol  co. 

Mass.  pop.  3.  —  town,  Wise  co.  Va.  pop.  2. 

Norton  Sound,  inlet,  200  m.  long,  W  Alaska,  03°-65°  N,  162°-166°  3 O'  W. 
Nort-SUr-ErdreCnor'-sur-SrMr’)  comm. dept. Loire-Inferieure,  France,  on  Erdreriv.p.  5. 
Norwalk  (n6r'w6k)  city,  Fairfield  co.  Conn.  pop.  7.  —  city,  X  of  Huron  co.  O.  pop.  8. 
Norway  (nfir'wa)  vil.  Oxford  co.  Me.  pop.  2.  —  city,  Dickinson  co.  Mich.  pop.  5.  — 
kingdom,  N  W  Europe,  124,675  □  pop.  2,392,  #  Christiania.  See  legislature,  «.,  krone, 
n.,  Norwegian,  n. 

Norwegian  Sea  (nor-we'j«n ;  -jT-an)  part  of  Atlantic  oc.  W  of  Norway,  ab.  400  m.  wide. 
Norwell  (nbr'wel)  town,  Plymouth  co.  Massachusetts,  pop.  1. 

Norwich  (ndr'wTch  ;  -Teh)  city,  one  of  two  X  of  New  London  co.  Conn.  pop.  17.  —  vil. 
X  of  Chenango  co.  N.  Y.  pop.  7.  —  town,  Windsor  co.  Vt.  pop.  1.  —  ( pron .  nSr'Tj  ;  -Tch) 
mfg.  city  &  county  bor.  X  of  Norfolk  co.  England,  pop.  121  ;  cathedral. 

Norwood  (nSr'wood)  town,  Norfolk  co.  Mass.  pop.  8.  —  vil.  St.  Lawrence  co.  N.  Y.  pop.  2. 
—  city,  Hamilton  co.  O.  pop.  16.  —  bor.  Delaware  co.  Pa  pop.  2.  —  sub.  of  Adelaide,  South 
Australia,  part  of  Kensington  and  Norwood  local  govt,  area,  pop.  9. 

Nossi  B6  (no'se'  ba')  or  Nosy— Be,  prov.  N  W  Madagascar  inch  Nossi  B£  isl.  ab.  5,020  □ 
pop.  42,  #  Hellville  or  Hell-Ville,  pop.  3,  on  Nossi  B6  isl.  — isl.  113  □  pop.  8. 
Notaresco  (no'ta-res'ko)  comm.  Teramo  prov.  Abruzzi  e  Molise,  Italy,  pop.  5. 

NotO  (nd'to)  town,  Syracuse  prov.  Sicily,  Italy,  17  m.  S  W  of  Syracuse,  pop.  comm.  32. 
Notre  Dame  (no'tr’  dam')  town,  St.  Joseph  co.  Ind.  pop.  1 ;  Notre  Dame  university. 
Notre  Dame  Bay,  on  N  E  coast  of  Newfoundland,  British  America. 

Nottingham  (not'ing-h5m)  vil.  Cuyahoga  co.  O.  pop.  2.  — (-5m)  mfg.  city  &  county  bor. 

X  of  Nottinghamshire,  England,  on  Leen  riv.  pop.  260.  —  See  Nottinghamshire  (Gaz.). 
Nottinghamshire  (-5m-sher)  or  Nottingham  or  Notts  (n5tz)  co.  cen.  England,  844  □ 
pop.  604,  X  Nottingham. 

Notting  Hill  (not'Tng)dist.  W  London,  England,  partly  in  Chelsea,  chiefly  in  Kensington. 
Nottoway  (not'6-wa)  CO.  S  Virginia,  310  □  pop.  13,  X  Nottoway. 

Nottoway  River,  Nottoway  co.  Virginia,  to  Chowan  riv.  North  Carolina. 

Nouzon  (noo'zfiN')  town,  dept.  Ardennes,  France,  on  Meuse  river,  pop.  7,  comm.  8. 
Novara  (no-va'ra)  prov.  Piedmont,  Italy,  2,553  □  pop.  756.  —  anc.  Nova'ria,  its  #  pop.  55. 
Novara  di  Sicilia  (de  se-chel'ya)  comm.  Messina  prov.  Sicily,  Italy,  pop.  9. 

Nova  Scotia  (no'va  sko'shyd;  -shti)  formerly  Aca'dia,  prov.  of  Dominion  of  Canada, 
21,428  □  pop.  492,  *  Halifax.  See  Bluenose,  n. 

Novaya  Ushitsa  (no'va-ya  oo'shT-tsa)  town,  Podolia  govt.  Russia  in  Europe,  pop.  5. 
Nova  Zembla  (no'va  zSm'bla)  Russ.  Novaya  Zemlya  (n8'va-y&  zgm-lya')  group  of  two 
large  and  many  small  isls.  Arctic  oc.  Archangel  govt.  Russia. 

Novegradi  (116'vS-gra'de)  or  Novigrad  (n6've-grad)  spt.  town,  Dalmatia,  Austria,  on 
Morlacca  channel,  pop.  1,  comm.  7. 

Novelda  (no-vgl'da)  town,  Alicante  prov.  Spain,  pop.  comm.  12. 

Novellara  (n8'vgl-la'ra)  town,  Reggio  nell’  Emilia  prov.  Italy,  pop.  comm.  9. 

Noventa  Vicentina  (no-vbn'ta  ve'chSn-te'na)  comm.  Vicenza  prov.  Italy,  pop.  6. 
Novgorod  (n6v'go-r6t)  govt.  Russia  in  Europe,  57°-61°  N  lat.  30°-40°  E  Ion.  45,770  □ 
pop.  1,642.  —  cml.  city,  its  #  pop.  27. 

Novgorod-Syeverski  (-sya'vgr-ske)  town,  Chernigov  govt.  Russia,  pop.  8. 
Novgrad-Volynsk  (n6v'grat-v5-lTnsk')  town,  Volhynia  govt.  Russia,  pop.  15. 

Novi  (n8've)  spt.  town,  Modrus-Fiume  co.  Croatia,  Hungary,  pop.  comm.  3. 

Novibazar  (n6've-pa-zar')  or  Novlpazar,  formerly  a  Turkish  sanjak  in  Kossovo  vilayet, 
bet.  Montenegro  &  Servia,  divided  in  1878  into  2  sanjaks,  2,838  □  p.  220.  —  its  #  p.  12. 
Novi  di  Modena  (no've  de  m6'da-na)  comm.  Modena  prov.  Emilia,  Italy,  pop.  8. 

Novi  Ligure  (n6've  le'goo-ra)  town,  Alessandria  prov.  Piedmont,  Italy,  pop.  comm.  20. 
Novinger  (n5v'Tn-jer)  town,  Adair  co.  Missouri,  pop.  2. 

Novoaleksandrovsk  (n6'v6-a-lygk-san'dr6fsk)  town,  Kovno  govt.  Russia,  pop.  8. 
Novobayazet  (-ba-ya-zet')  town,  Erivan  govt.  Transcaucasia,  Russia,  pop.  7. 
Novocherkask  f-chbr-kask')  town,  #  of  Don  Cossacks  prov.  Russia,  pop.  76. 
Novogeorgievsk  (-gS-6r'ge-y6fsk)  town,  Kherson  govt.  Russia,  pop.  9. —fortress,  Po¬ 
land,  Russia,  19  m.  N  W  of  Warsaw,  pop.  6. 

Novogrudok  '-groo'dok)  town,  Minsk  govt.  Russia  in  Europe,  pop.  13. 

Novokhopersk  (-K5-py5rsk')  town,  Voronezh  govt.  Russia  in  Europe,  pop.  6. 

Novoli  (n6'vo-le)  comm.  Lecce  prov.  Apulia,  Italy,  pop.  7. 

Novomirgorod  (n6'v6-mer'go-r6t)  ft.  town,  Kherson  govt.  Russia  in  Europe,  pop.  7. 
Novomoskovsk  (-mSs-kfifsk')  town,  Ekaterinoslav  govt.  Russia,  pop.  19. 

Novo  Pokrovsk  (p<5-kr6fsk)  town,  Kuban  prov.  N.  Caucasia,  Russia,  pop.  9. 
Novoradomsk  (-ra'domsk)  town,  Petrokov  govt.  S  W  Poland,  Russia,  pop.  11. 
Novorossiysk  (-ro-sesk')  spt.  town,  #  of  Black  Sea  dist.  Transcaucasia,  Russia,  pop.  42. 
Novouzensk  (-do-zansk')  town,  Samara  govt.  Russia  in  Europe,  pop.  13. 

Novozybkov  (-zip'kof)  town,  Chernigov  govt.  Russia  in  Europe,  pop.  9. 

Nowata  (n6-wa'tri)  co.  NE  Okla.  586  □  pop.  14,  X  Nowata.  —  city,  its  X  pop.  4. 

Nowawes  (no'va-vSs')  vil.  Brandenburg,  Prussia,  on  Havel  riv.  opp.  Potsdam,  pop.  24. 
Nowgong  (nou'gbng')  dist.  of  Assam,  Br.  India,  3,843  □  pop.  304.  —  its  #pop.  5.  —  town 
&  cantonment,  Chliatarpur  state.  Central  India,  pop.  12. 

Noxubee  (noks'u-be)  co.  E  Miss.  682  □  pop.  29,  X  Macon. 

Noya  (no'ya)  spt.  town,  Coruna  prov.  Spain,  pop.  comm.  10. 

Noyon  (nw&'yfiN')  mfg.  comm.  dept.  Oise,  France,  pop.  7. 

Nubia  (nu'b!-d)  region,  N  E  Africa,  N  of  lat.  of  Khartum  ;  now  includedhn  Anglo-Egyp- 
tian  Sudan  &  EgypL  See  Nubian,  n. 

Nubian  Desert  ( nu'bT-Sn)  large  desert,  Upper  Egypt,  E  of  Nile  riv.  &  S  of  Arabian  desert, 
liable  (nyoo'bla)  prov.  Chile,  South  America,  3,460  □  pop.  170,  %  Chilian. 


Nuckolls  (nuk'ftls)  co.  S  Nebr.  579  □  pop.  13,  X  Nelson. 

Nueces  (nu-a'sas)  riv.  S  Tex.  Edwards  co.  to  Gulf  of  Mexico.  — co.  S  Tex.  2,275  □  pop. 
22,  X  Corpus  Christ!. 

Mueva  Caceres  (nwa'va  ka'sa-ras  ;  138)  or  Naga  (na'ga)  pueblo  (pop.  18)  &  town  (pop. 

10)  #  of  Ambos  Camarines  prov.  Luzon,  Philippine  islands. 

Nueva  Ecija  (nwa'va  a'se-hii ;  138,  189)  prov.  N  cen.  Luzon,  Philippine  islands,  2,169  □ 
pop.  134,  #  San  Isidro. 

Nueva  Esparta  (nwa'va  Ss-piir'ta)  state,  N  Venezuela,  S.  Am.  490  □  pop.  40,  #  Asuncion. 
Nueva  Imperial  (em-pa'rfc-aP)  city,  Cautin  prov.  Chile,  S.  America,  pop.  5. 

Nueva  Paz  (pas ;  268)  dist.  &  city,  Havana  prov.  Cuba,  pop.  dist.  12,  city  2. 

Nueva  San  Salvador  (sail  sal'va-fcfaor' ;  146)  town,  Salvador,  Cen.  America,  pop.  19. 
Nueva  Vizcaya  (ves-ka'ya ;  268)  prov.  N  Luzon,  Phil.  isls.  1,950  □  p.  63,  #  Bayombong 
Nuevitas  (nwa-ve'tas)  dist.  (pop.  11)  &  city  (pop.  4)  Camagiiey  prov.  Cuba. 

Nuevo  Leon  (nwa'vo  la-on')  state,  Mexico,  25,034  □  pop.  365,  #  Monterey. 

Nukahiva  (noo'kii-he'va)  isl.  S  Pacific  oc.  one  of  the  Marquesas  isls.  186  □  pop.  1. 
Nukha  (nob'Ka)  town,  Elizavetpol  govt.  Transcaucasia,  Russia,  pop.  25. 

Nules  (noo'las)  town,  Castellon  de  la  Plana  prov.  Spain,  pop.  comm.  6. 

Numantia  (nu-mSn'shi-a)  anc.  city,  Spain,  on  the  Douro,  near  modern  Soria;  war  with 
Romans  143-133  b.  c. 

Numea  (noo-ma'a)  or  Noumea  (Fr.  pron.  nob'ina'a')  town,  #  of  New  Caledonia,  pop.  8. 
Numidia  (na-mid'T-d)  anc.  country,  N  Africa ;  nearly  the  modern  Algeria. 

Nun  (noon)  chief  mouth  of  Niger  riv.  Southern  Nigeria,  W  Africa. 

Nunda  (nun'da')  vil.  Livingston  co.  New  York,  pop.  1. 

Nuneaton  (nun'e'twn  ;  nun-e'-)  par.  &  town,  Warwickshire,  England,  pop.  37. 

Nunez  (noon'ySs)  riv.  W  Africa,  French  Guinea  to  Atlantic  ocean. 

Nunivak  (nbo'iiT-vSk)  isl.  Bering  sea,  Alaska,  crossed  by  60°  N,  167°  W. 

Nuoro  (nwb'ro)  town,  Sassari  prov.  Sardinia  isl.  Italy,  pop.  comm.  7. 

Nupe  (noo'pa)  native  state,  Northern  Nigeria,  W  Africa,  #  Bida. 

Nuremberg  (nu'rfim-bQrg)  Ger.  Niirnberg  (uiirn'bSrK)  city,  Bavaria,  Germany,  on  Peg- 
nitz  riv.  95  m.  N  by  W  of  Munich,  pop.  333. 

Nurpur  (noor'poor')  town,  Kangra  dist.  Punjab,  British  India,  pop.  5. 

Niirschan  (niir'shan)  Boh.  Nyrany  (lier'zha-m)  comm.  Bohemia,  Austria,  pop.  6. 
Nurtingen  (nur'tlng-en)  town,  Wiirttemberg,  Germany,  on  Neckar  river,  pop.  7. 

Nusle  (ndos'lyg)  town,  Bohemia,  Austria,  suburb  of  Prague,  pop.  23,  comm.  31. 

Nutley  (nut'll)  town,  Essex  co.  New  Jersey,  pop.  6. 

Nuwara  Eliya  (nu'wa-rd  a'le-yd)  town  &  sanatorium,  S  cen.  Ceylon,  alt.  6,240  ft.  p.  6. 
Nyack  (ni'Sk)  vil.  Rockland  co.  New  York,  pop.  5. 

Nyangwe  (nyang'wg)  town,  Belgian  Congo,  on  Congo  riv.  in  ab.  4°  13'  S,  26°  21'  E. 
Nyasa  or  Nyassa  (nya'sa)  lake,  SE  Africa,  9,200  □  about  400  m.  long,  average  width 
25  m.  E  of  Nyasaland  &  W  of  Ger.  East  Af.  &  Port.  E.  Af.  outlet  into  Zambezi  river. 
Nyasaland  or  Nyassaland  l  -Und')  British  protectorate,  W  &  S  of  Lake  Nyasa,  39,801  □ 
pop.  970,  #  Zomba. 

Nyaungdun  (nyoung'ddon')  town,  Lower  Burma,  Asia,  on  Irrawaddy  river,  pop.  5.' 
Nyborg  uiu'bor-y’)  city,  Svendborg  amt,  Denmark,  on  Fyn  island,  pop.  8. 

Nye  (ni)  co.  S  Nev.  18,294  □  pop.  8,  X  Tonopah. 

Nyezhin  (nyS'zhen)  cml.  town,  Chernigov  govt.  Russia  in  Europe,  pop.  47. 

Nyirbator  (nyer'b'^tor)  town,  Szabolcs  co.  Hungary,  pop.  comm.  8. 
NyiregyhAzainye'rSd-y’-ha'zS)  tn.  with  magistracy,  X  of  Szabolcs  co.  Hungary,  p.  38. 
Nyitra  (nyet'ro)  Ger.  Neutra  (uoi'tra)  co.  N  W  Hungary,  2,131  □  pop.  457.  —  town  with 
magistracy,  X  of  Nyitra  co.  Hungary,  on  Nyitra  riv.  pop.  16. 

Nykobing  (nu'kQ'bTng)  spt.  city,  Maribo  amt,  Denmark,  on  W  coast  Falster  isl.  pop. 

11.  — town,  on  E  coast  of  Mors  isl.  N  Jutland,  Denmark,  pop.  7. 

Nykoping  (nii'chfi'pTng)  spt.  &  mfg.  town,  E  coast  Sweden,  #  of  Sodermanland  prov. 
pop.  10. —See  SODERMANLAND. 

Nyland  (nii'land)  prov.  Finland,  Russia,  land  area,  4,274  □  pop.  372,  ^  Helsingfors. 
Nyon  (ne'SN')  anc.  Noviodu'num,  town,  Yaud  canton,  Switzerland,  pop.  comm.  5. 
Nystad  (nii'stat)  spt.  Abo-Bjorneborg  govt.  Finland,  pop.  4. 

O 

Oahu  (o-a'hoo)  most  important  of  Hawaiian  isls.  N  Pacific  oc.  600  O  pop.  82,  #  Honolulu. 
Oak  Bluffs,  town  &  watering  place,  Dukes  co.  Mass,  on  Marthas  Vineyard,  pop.  1. 

Oak  Cliff,  town,  Dallas  co.  Texas,  pop.  4. 

Oak'dale,  city,  Stanislaus  co.  Cal.  pop.  1.  —  town,  Jefferson  co.  Ky.  pop.  2.  —  bor.  Alle¬ 
gheny  co.  Pa.  pop.  1. 

Oakengates  (ok'cn-gats7)  urban  dist.  Shropshire,  England,  pop.  12. 

Oakes  toks)  city,  Dickey  co.  North  Dakota,  pop.  1. 

Oak'field,  vil.  Genesee  co.  N.  Y.  pop.  1. 

Oakham  (ok'am)  town,  X  of  Rutlandshire,  Eng.  pop.  4. 

Oak  Harbor,  vil.  Ottawa  co.  O.  22  m.  S  E  of  Toledo,  pop.  2. 

Oak  Hill,  vil.  Jackson  co.  Ohio,  pop.  1. 

Oakland  (ok'land)  co.  S  E  Mich.  886  □  pop.  50,  X  Pontiac.  —  city,  X  of  Alameda  co.  Cal 
pop.  150.  —  city,  Coles  co.  Ill.  pop.  1 .  —  town,  Pottawattamie  co.  Io.  pop.  1 .  —  city,  Shaw¬ 
nee  co.  Kan.  pop.  1.— town,  Kennebec  co.  Me.  pop.  2.  —  town,  X  of  Garrett  co.  Md. 
pop.  1.  —  city,  Burt  co.  Nebr.  pop.  1. 

Oakland  City,  town,  Gibson  co.  Ind.  pop.  2. 

Oakley  (ok'lT)  vil.  Hamilton  co.  Ohio,  pop.  2. 

Oakman  (ok'man)  town,  Walker  co.  Alabama,  pop.  1. 

Oakmont  (ok'mSnt)  bor.  Allegheny  co.  Pennsylvania,  pop.  3. 

Oak  Park,  vil.  Cook  co.  Illinois,  pop.  19. 

Oamaru  (6-a'ma-roo;  om'd-roo)  bor.  E  coast  South  Isl.  New  Zealand,  pop.  5;  quarries. 
Oaxaca  (wa-ha'ka ;  262)  Pac.  state,  S  Mexico,  35,392  □  pop.  1,040. —  its  #  pop.  38. 

Ob  (6b)  riv.  W  Siberia,  from  confluence  of  Biya  &  Katun  rivs.  near  Biysk,  S  cen.  Tomsk 
govt,  to  Gulf  of  Ob,  N  Tobolsk  govt.  2,260  m. 

Ob,  Gulf  of,  inlet  of  Arctic  oc.  N  Tobolsk  govt.  N  W  Siberia,  ab.  600  m.  long,  ab.  60  m.  wide. 
Oban  (o'ban)  spt.  burgh,  Argyllshire,  Scotland,  pop.  7  ;  watering  place. 

Obbrovazzo  (ob'brS-vat'so)  comm.  Dalmatia,  Austria,  pop.  16. 

Obecse  (o'bS'che)  town,  Bacs-Bodrog  co.  Hungary,  on  Tisza  riv.  pop.  comm.  19. 

Obeid,  El  (SI  o-bad')  town,  #  of  Kordofan,  Anglo-Egypt.  Sudan,  N  E  Africa,  pop.  16. 
Oberammergan  (o'ber-am'er-gou')  vil.  Upper  Bavaria,  Germany,  42  m.  S  W  by  S  of 
Munich,  pop.  2  ;  passion  play  every  tenth  year,  as  1890,  1900,  1910. 

Oberdorl  (o'ber-d6rf)  comm.  Bohemia,  Austria,  pop.  6. 

Ober-Glogau  (-glo'gou)  town,  Silesia,  Prussia,  pop.  7. 

Oberhausen  (o'ber-hou'z^n)  town,  Rhine  Prov.  Prussia,  pop.  90.  —  former  town,  Schwaben 
dist.  Bavaria,  Germany,  now  part  of  Augsburg. 

Oberhelduk  (-hi'dook)  former  vil.  Silesia  prov.  Prussia,  now  part  of  Bismarckliiitte. 
Oberhessen  (o'ber-hSs'Sn)  or  Upper  Hesse,  NE  prov.  Hesse  state,  Germany,  1,270  □ 
pop.  309,  #  Giessen. 

Ober-Lahnstein  (-lan'shtin)  town,  Hesse-Nassau,  Prussia,  on  Rhine  river,  pop.  9. 
Oberland  (o'ber-lant')  mt.  region,  Switzerland,  including  Bern  canton  S  of  Lake  of  Thun 
and  parts  of  Unterwalden  &  Uri  cantons. 

Oberleutensdorf  (o^er-loi'tcns-dSrf')  town,  Bohemia,  Austria,  pop.  10,  comm.  11. 
Oberlin  (o'ber-lTn)  city,X  of  Decatur  co.  Kan.  p.l.  —  vil.  Lorain  co.O.  p.4;  Oberlin  college. 
Oberlungwitz  (o'ber-ldong'vTts)  comm.  Saxony  kingdom,  Germany,  pop.  8. 

Oberplanitz  (-pla'nTts)  coal-min.  comm.  Saxony  kingdom,  Germany,  near  Zwickau,  p.  12. 
Obersalzbrunn  (-zalts-brdbn')  vil.  Silesia,  Prussia,  pop.  comm.  7. 

Ober-Schoneweide  (-ahQ'ne-vPde)  officially  Berlin-Ober-Schoneweide,  comm.  Bran¬ 
denburg,  Prussia,  pop.  21. 

Oberstein  (o'ber- siltin')  town,  Birkenfeld  principality,  Oldenburg,  Germany,  pop.  11. 
Obertyn  lo-bSr'tTn)  comm.  E  Galicia,  Austria,  pop.  6. 

Ober-Ursel  (o'ber-dor'zcl)  town,  Hesse-Nassau,  Prussia,  pop.  7. 

Oberwikow  (-vT'koof)  comm.  Bukowina,  Austria,  pop.  7. 

6besenyo  (o'b£sli'g-nye)  town,  Torontal  co.  Hungary,  pop.  comm.  6. 

Obi  (o'be)  isl.  group,  1,069 □  Moluccas,  bet.  Halmahera  &  Ceram,  chief  isl.  Ombirah,  951  □. 


North-Western  Provinces.  See 

Aora. 

Norwood.  See  Kensington. 
Nosy-Be.  See  Nossi  Be. 


Notts.  See  Nottinghamshire. 
Noumea  See  Numea. 

Novaria.  See  Novara. 

Novaya  Sibir.  SeeNEwSiRERiA. 


Novaya  Zemlya.  See  Nova 
Zembla. 

Novigrad.  See  Novegradi. 
Noviodunum.  See  Never.s.— 


See  Soissons.  —  See  Nyon. 

Noviomagus.  See  Lisieux. 
Novijpazar.  See  Novibazar. 
Novy  Jicin.  See  Neutitsch  ein. 


i  Nneva  Granada.  See  NewGra- 

j  NA DA; 

|  Nuggina.  Var.  of  Nagina. 
i  Numedalslaagen.  See  Laaoen. 


Niirnberg.  See  Nuremberg. 

Ober-Elsass.  See  Uprer  Al¬ 
sace.  fNATE.f 

Oberpfalz.  See  Upper  Palati-( 


□  means  square  miles  ;  #,  capital ;  X,  co.  seat ;  agr.,  agricultural ;  cml.,  commercial ;  mfg.,  manufacturing  ;  min.,  mining;  spt.,  seaport ;  tp.,  township  ;  vil.,  village. 
Population  is  given  in  nearest  thousands  :  2  =:  1.500  to  2,499  ;  3  =  2,500  to  3,499,  etc. ;  less  than  1,000  not  given.  See  Abbreviations ,  p.  2379. 
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0bld°8  (8-be'dSosh)  town,  Para  state,  Brazil,  on  Amazon,  581  m.  from  Belem,  pop.  12. 
Obion  (o-bi'tfn)  co.  N  W  Tenn.  552  □  pop.  30,  X  Union  City.  —  town,  Obion  co.  Teun.  pop.  1. 
Oblong  iSb'lSng  ;  205)  vil.  Crawford  co.  111.  pop.  1. 

Obok  (o'b5k')  apt.  town  and  former  French  colony,  head  of  Gulf  of  Aden,  now  included  in 
French  Somali  Coast. 

Oboyan  (5-b5-yan'y’)  town,  Kursk  govt.  Russia  in  Europe,  pop.  10. 

O’Brien  (o-bri'en)  co.  N  W  Iowa,  569  □  pop.  17,  X  Primgliar. 

Ocala  (o-ka/ld) .city,  X  of  Marion  co.  Florida,  pop.  4. 

Ocaiia  (o-kiin'ya)  town,  Toledo  prov.  Spain,  pop.  coinra.  7.  —  town,  Ocaha  prov.  Norte  de 
Santander  dept.  Colombia,  South  America,  pop.  mun.  diet.  17. 

Occhiobello  (ok'kyo-bSl'lo)  comm.  Rovigo  prov.  Veuetia,  Italy,  pop.  5. 

Ocean  (o'sh&n)  co.  S  E  part  of  New  Jersey,  637  □  pop.  21,  X  Toms  River. 

Oceana  (o'she-Su'd)  co.  WMich.  543  □  pop.  18,  X  Hart. 

Ocean  City,  city,  Cape  May  co.  N.  J.  on  Atlantic  ocean,  pop.  2. 

Oceania  (o'she-Sn'T-a  ;  -a'nT-d)  or  Oceanica  (o/she-&u'e-kd)  a  collective  name  of  vague 
application  for  the  lauds  of  the  cen.  Pacific  oc.  including  Micronesia,  Melanesia,  <& 
Polynesia,  and,  sometimes,  Australia,  New  Zealand,  &  Malay  archipelago. 

Ocean  Park,  city,  Los  Angeles  co.  California,  pop.  3. 

Ocean  Springs,  town,  Jackson  co.  Miss,  on  Biloxi  bay,  an  arm  of  the  Gulf  of  Mex.  pop.  1. 
Ochakov  (5-ch’a'kof)  town,  Kherson  govt.  Russia  in  Europe,  pop.  7. 

Ochil  Hills  (o'kTI  ;  5k'T1)  range,  Perthshire,  Scotland;  highest  peak,  Ben  Cleuch,  2,363  ft. 
Ochiltree  (3k'il-tre)  co.  N  W  Tex.  891  □  pop.  2  —  its  X. 

Ochtrup  (oK'trdbp)  commune,  Westphalia,  Prussia,  pop.  8. 

Ocilla  (o-sTl'd)  city,  X  of  Irwin  co.  Georgia,  pop.  2. 

Ocmulgee  River  (5k-mul'ge)  N  Ga.  to  Altamalia  river. 

Ococingo  (^ko-seij'go ;  138)  town,  Chiapas,  Mexico,  pop.  1. 

Oconee  (o-ko'ne)  co.  N  Ga.  172  □  pop.  11,  X  Watkinsville.  —  co.  N  W  S.  C.  650  □  pop. 
27,  X  Walhalla. 

Oconotnowoc  (o-kSn'o-mo-wSkO  city,  Waukesha  co.  Wisconsin,  pop.  3. 

Oconto  (o-k5n'to)  co.  N  E  Wis.  1,1 18  □  pop.  26,  X  Oconto.— city,  X  of  Oconto  co.  Wis.  pop. 6. 
Oconto  Falls,  vil.  Oconto  co.  Wisconsin,  pop.  1. 

Ocracoke  Inlet  (o'krd-kok)  into  Pamlico  sound,  N.  C.  from  Atlantic  ocean. 

Ocumare  (o'kod-ma'ra)  town,  #  of  Miranda  state,  Venezuela,  S.  America,  pop.  8. 
Odawara  (o'da-wa'ra)  town,  on  E  coast  Honshu  isl.  Japan,  50  m.  S  W  of  Tokyo,  pop 
Odebolt  (o'de-bolt)  town,  Sac  co.  Iowa,  pop.  1. 

Odell  (6-dSl')  vil.  Livingston  co.  Illinois,  pop.  1. 

Odenkirchen  (o'd^n-kTrK'eii)  town,  Rhine  Prov.  Prussia,  on  Niers  river,  pop.  20. 
Odense  (o'then-sa)  amt,  in  Fyn  isl.  Denmark,  699  □  pop.  167.  —  its  #  a  spt.  pop.  42. 
Odenwald  (o'den-valt')  mt.  region,  Hesse  &  Baden,  Germany,  bet.  Neckar  &  Main  rivers 
Oder  (o'der)  anc. Vi'adus, riv. Gerniauy, from  Carpathian  mts.in  Moravia  through  Prussian 
Silesia,  Brandenburg,  &  Pomerania,  &  through  the  Stettiner  Haff,  552  m.  to  Baltic  sea. 
Oderan  iQ'de-ran')  town,  Saxony  kingdom,  Germany,  31  m.  N  E  of  Zwickau,  pop.  6. 
Oderberg  (o'der-bSrK)  town,  Silesia,  Austria,  pop.  3,  comm.  6. 

Oderfurt  (o'der-fd6rt)/0rau  Privoz  (przhT'vos)  town,  Moravia.  Austria,  pop.  comm.  16. 
Oderzo  (o-d6rt'ao)  anc.  Opiter'gium,  town,  Treviso  prov.  Veuetia,  Italy,  pop.  comm.  9. 
Odessa  ^o-des'd)  city,]Lafayette  co.  Mo.  pop.  2.  —  (Russ.  5-dyes'a)  spt.oity,  Kherson  govt. 

Russia  in  Europe,  on  Black  sea,  pop.  540;  grain  market. 

Odin  vo'dln)  vil.  Marion  co.  Illinois,  pop.  1. 

Odobe?ti  (fr'do-bSsh'ty’)  town,  Putin  dept.  Moldavia,  Roumania,  pop.  comm.  6. 

Odoev  (5-do'ySf)  town,  Tula  govt.  Russia,  on  Upa  riv.  40  m.  S  W  of  Tula,  pop.  8. 

Odon  (5'ddn)  town,  Daviess  co.  Indiana,  pop.  1. 

Odoorn  (o'dorn')  comm.  Drenthe  prov.  Netherlands,  pop.  10. 

Oedelem  (oo'de-lStn')  comm.  West  Flanders  prov.  Belgium,  pop.  5. 

Oelwein  (ol'win)  city,  Fayette  co.  Iowa,  14  m.  N  of  Independence,  pop.  6. 

Oerllkon  (Qr'li-kon)  vil.  Zurich  canton,  Switzerland,  pop.  comm.  6. 

Oesel  (fi'sll)  isl.  Livonia,  Russia  in  Europe,  1,010  □  in  Baltic  sea. 

(Eta  (e'td)  mt.  chain,  Phthiotis  &  Phocis  nomes,  Greece ;  highest  point  7,060  ft. 

O’ Fallon  (o-fXl'&n)  vil.  St.  Clair  co.  Illinois,  pop.  2. 

OfantO  (o-fan'to)  riv.  Italy,  103  m.  long,  Avellino  prov.  to  Adriatic  sea. 

Offa’s  Dyke  (5f'dz)  remains  of  intrenchment,  Wye  to  Dee  rivs.  England  &  Wales. 
Offenbach  (of'cn-baK)  mfg.  town,  Starkenburg  prov.  Hesse  state,  Germauy,  pop.  76. 
Offenbnrg  (of'Sn-bdbrK)  town,  Baden,  Germany,  on  Kinzig  river,  pop.  17. 

Offlda  (6f'fe-da)  comm.  Ascoli  Piceno  prov.  Marches  Italy,  pop.  6. 

6futak  (o'fdb'tSk)  comm.  Bacs-Bodrog  co.  Hungary,  pop.  6,  with  tfjfutak  comm.  10. 
Ogakl  (o'ga'ke)  town,  Honshu  isl.  Japan,  65  m.  N  E  of  Kyoto,  pop.  22. 

Ogden  (Sg'dcn)  town,  Boone  co.  Io.  pop.  1.  —  city,  X  of  Weber  co.  Ut.  pop  26. 

Ogden  Peak,  mt.  Wasatch  range,  near  Ogden,  Ut.  9,592  ft.  high. 

Ogdensburg  (5g'd£nz-bQrg)  city,  St.  Lawrence  co.  New  York,  pop.  16. 

Ogeechee  (o-ge'che)  riv.  Ga.  about  250  m.  long,  Greene  co.  to  Atlantic  ocean. 

Ogemaw  (o'ge-m6)  CO.  N  E  Mich.  580  □  pop.  9,  X  West  Branch. 

Oggersheim  (og'ers-lnm)  town,  Palatinate  dist.  Bavaria,  pop.  8. 

Ogle  (o'g’l)  co.  N  Ill.  756  □  pop.  28,  X  Oregon. 

Oglethorpe  (o'g’l-th8rp)  CO.  N  E  Ga.  504  □  pop.  19,  X  Lexington. 

OgliO  (ol'yo)  anc.  Ol'lius,  riv.  Italy,  175  m.  long,  Alps,  Brescia  prov.  to  Po  river. 
Ogmore  and  Garw  (5g'mor,  ga'roo')  min.  urban  dist.  Glamorganshire,  ales 
Ogowe  ( o'go-wa')  large  riv.  Gabun  col.  French  Equatorial  Africa,  to  Atlantic 
Ogulin  (o'goo-len')  town,  X  of  Modrus-Fiume  co.  Croatia,  Hungary,  P?p;  comm 
O’Higgins  (o-e'gens;  6-hig'niz)  prov.  Chile,  34°  S  lat. 


Wales,  pop.  27. 
ocean. 

9. 

050  □  pop.  94,  #  Rancagua. 

%j  niggiua  i  u-o  ^cuo  ,  u-ii‘5  “*"/  j'*w"  - - ’  ■  ,  1  li0 

Ohinemuri  (o-he'na-moo/re)  co.  North  Island,  Jsew  Zealand,  pop.  1-. 

Ohio  (6-hi'o)  riv.  Miss,  basin,  9G3  ra.  long,  from  Pittsburgh.  Pa.  to  Miss.  nv.  —  NE  cen. 
state  of  U  S  A.  40,740  □  pop.  4,707,  #  Columbus.  See  Buckeye  State.  —  co.  S  E  Ind. 
85  Dpop  4,  X  Rising  Sunoco  W  cen.  Ky.  584  □  pop.  28,  X  Hartford,  -co.  N  W. 
Va.  107  □  pop.  58,  X  Wheeling.  _  _  ,  _  „ 

Ohlau  (o'lou)  town,  Silesia  prov.  Prussia,  18  m.  S  E  of  Breslau,  pop.  0. 

Ollligs  (o'ITks)  town,  Rhine  Prov.  Prussia,  near  Solingen,  pop.  -8. 

Ohmstede  (om'sta-de)  comm.  Oldenburg,  Germany,  pop.  8. 

Ohoopee  (o-hob'pe)  riv.  Ga.  12.3  m.  long,  Washington  co.  to  Altamalia  river. 

Ohra  (o'ra)  vil.  West  Prussia  prov.  Prussia,  pop.  comm.  11. 

Ohrdruf  (or'dr86f)  town,  Saxe-Coburg-Gotha  duchy,  Germany,  pop.  7. 

Oil  City,  city,  Venango  co.  Pennsylvania,  pop.  lb. 

Oise  (wl!z)  (Belgium)  &  Rocroy  (France)  to  Seine 

905.  -  city  in  this  dist.  pop.  30. 


Oita 


pop. 


to  Volga  riv.  —  riv.  Siberia, 


ssft  »«■  .*»*• 

OkhUotsk6Sea  °'f  Pacifiu  ocea“’  bet"'een  Kamchatka  & 

to  Kuro- 

°^™R^kiu'i^^y^)rUuklu  (IS-oo'kyoo')  034  □  pop.  502,  •  Shuri.  -  or 

*  °“acity ;  admitted 

1907.  —  CO.  cen.  Okla.  '  l^Dpo^  §  of  Oklahoma  co.  o,,'  N.  Fork  of  Canadian  river,  p.  64. 

Putnam  &  Marion  cos.  Florida,  to  St.  Johns  nvei .  


Okla. ' 

Oklahoma  City,  city,  #  of  ( 
Oklawaha  (8k'la-wo'h8)  nv. 


Obrlnga.  See  Aar. 

6buda  See  Alt-Ofen. 
Obwalden.  See Uster Walden. 

Ocna,  Tirgu-.  See  Tahou- 


Ocna. 

Odenburg.  See  Sopron. 
Odsin  See  Dulciono. 
(Edanes  See  Brahmaputra 


Oels.  Oelsnitz.  See  ols,  Olsnitz. 

Oesel  See  Osel. 

Ofen.  See  Buda. 


Okmulgee  (ok-mul'ge)  co.  cen.  Okla.  679  □  pop.  21.  —  city,  its  X  pop.  4. 

Okolona  (o'ko-lo'iid)  city,  a  X  of  Chickasaw  co.  Mississippi,  pop.  3. 

Oktibbeha  (ok-tlb'e-hS)  co.  NE  cen.  Miss.  457  □  pop.  20,  X  Starkville. 

Olanchito  (o'lan-che'to)  town,  Honduras,  pop.  5. 

Oland  (O'1  laud')  isl.  S  E  Sweden,  530  □  pop.  39,  #  Borgholm  ;  alum  mined. 

Olathe  (o-la'the)  city,  X  of  Johnson  co.  Kansas,  pop.  3. 

Olbernhau  (fil'bern-hou)  comm.  Saxony  kingdom?  Germany,  pop.  10. 

Old  Baldy  (bSl'dl)  mt.  Madison  co.  Moutaua,  9,572  ft.  high. 

Oldbury  (old'ber-T)  town,  Worcestershire,  England,  near  Birmingham,  pop.  32. 

Old  Castile  (kSs-teF)  Sp  Castilla  la  Vieja  ( kas-tel'ya  la  vya'l/a ;  189)  old  prov.  cen.  Spain, 
now  provs.  Burgos,  Logrono,  Santander,  Avila,  Segovia,  Soria,  Palencia,  &  Valladolid. 
Oldebroek  (ol'de-brdbk')  vil.  &  comm.  Gelderland  prov.  Netherlands,  pop.  comm.  6. 
Oldenburg  (ol'den-bdbrn)  grand  duchy,  a  state  of  Germany,  composed  of  Oldenburg  duchy 
(2,079  □)  Liibeck  principality  (209  □)  Birkeufeld  principality  (194  □);  total,  2,482  □  pop. 
483.  —  mfg.  &  cml.  city,  its  #  on  Hunte  riv.  pop.  30. 

Oldenzaal  (ol'den-zaF)  town  &  comm.  Overijssel,  Netherlands,  pop.  comm.  7. 

Old  Forge  (forj ;  f6rj)  min.  bor.  Lack.awanna  co.  Pa.  5  m.  S  W  of  Scranton,  pop.  11. 
Oldham  (old'am)  co.  N  Ky.  180  □  pop.  7,  X  La  Grange.  —  co.  N  W  Tex.  1,543  □  pop.  1,  X 
Tascosa.  —  mfg.  county  bor.  Lancashire,  England,  pop.  147. 

Old  Lyme  (lim)  town,  New  London  co.  Connecticut,  pop.  1. 

Old  Saybrook  (sa'brdok'1)  town,  Middlesex  co.  Conn,  at  mouth  of  Conn,  river,  pop.  1. 
Old  Town,  city,  Penobscot  co.  Maiue,  pop.  G. 

Olean  (o^e-Sin')  city,  Cattaraugus  co.  New  York,  pop.  15. 

Oleggio  (o-led'jo)  town,  Novara  prov.  Piedmont,  Italy,  11  m.  N  of  Novara,  p.  comm.  9. 
Olekma  (5-lySk-ma')  riv.  Siberia,  700  m.  long,  Stanovoi  mts.  to  Lena  river. 

Olenek  (5-lyS-ny6k')  riv.  Siberia,  1,200  m.  long,  Yakutsk  govt,  to  Arctic  ocean. 

Oldron  (o'la'rdN')  anc.  Ulia'rus,  isl.  dept.  Charente-Inf^rieure,  France,  20  m.  long,  p.  18. 
Olevano  Romano  (5'la-va'no  ro-ma'no)  comm.  Rome  prov.  Italy,  pop.  5. 

Olgopol  (51-y’-g6'pol-y’)  town,  Podolia  govt.  Russia  in  Europe,  pop.  10. 

Olhao  (ol-youN')  coast  town,  Faro  dist.  (Algarve  prov.)  Portugal,  pop.  7. 

OllfantS  River  (51'T-frhits)  350  111.  long,  trib.  of  Limpopo  riv.  Transvaal  prov.  U.  of  S. 
Africa.  —  riv.  W  Cape  prov.  U.  of  S.  Africa,  ab.  150  m.  to  Atl.  oc.  about  31°  38'  S.  — 
riv.  S  Cape  prov.  115  m.  W  to  Gouritz  river. 

Olinda  (o-leN'da)  coast  town,  Pernambuco  state,  Brazil,  South  America,  pop.  8. 

Oliva  (o-le'va)  town,  West  Prussia  prov.  Prussia,  pop.  9.  —  comm.  Valencia,  Spain, pop. 10. 
Oliva  de  Jerez  (da  ha-rath')  town,  Badajoz  prov.  Spain,  pop.  comm.  9. 

Olive  Hill,  towD,  Carter  co.  Keutucky,  pop.  1. 

Oliveira  (o'le-ve'e-ra)  town,  Minas  Geraes,  Brazil,  pop.  dist.  30. 

Olivenza  (o'le-vSn'tha)  ft.  town,  Badajoz  prov.  Spain,  pop.  comm.  12. 

Oliver  (51'1-ver)  co.  cen.  N.  Dak.  720  □  pop.  4,  X  Center. 

Olives,  Mount  of,  or  olivet  (blG-vet)  ridge  24  in.  longruuning  N  &  S  on  E  side  of  Jeru¬ 
salem,  Palestine.  —  a  part  of  same,  three  culminating  points,  highest  2,684  ft. 

Olmsted  (Sm'stSd  ;  uni'-)  co.  SE  Minn.  666  □  pop.  22,  X  Rochester. 

Olmufz  (ol'miits)  Boh  Olomouc  (5'15-m5-6Sts)  or  Olomdc  (-moots)  ft.  mfg.  city,  Moravia, 
Austria,  on  March  river,  pop.  22. 

Olney  (ol'nl)  city,  X  of  Richland  co.  Ill.  pop.  5.  —  city,  Young  co.  Tex.  pop.  1. 

Olonets  (5-16'nyfts)  govt.  Russia  in  Europe,  49,355  □  pop.  449,  #  Petrozavodsk.  —  town, 
Olonets  govt.  Russia,  pop.  2  ;  Peter  the  Great  built  his  dock  here. 
Oloron-Sainte-Marle  (o'lo'rSN'-saNt'-ma're')  town,  dept.  Basses-Pyrendes,  France, 
pop.  8,  communal  pop.  9. 

Olot  (o-lot')  mfg.  town,  Gerona  prov.  Spain,  on  Fluvia  river,  pop.  comm.  10. 

Ols  (flls)  town,  Silesia  prov.  Prussia,  16  m.  E  N  E  of  Breslau,  pop.  12. 

Olsnitz  (Cls'nlts)  town,  Saxony  kingdom,  Germany,  on  Elster  riv.  pop.  14.  —  vil.  Saxony 
kingdom,  Germany,  9  m.  E  of  Zwickau,  pop.  comm.  16. 

Olt  (©It)  dept.  Great  Wallacliia,  Roumania.  1,090  □  pop.  171. 

Olten  (61'ten)  town,  Solothurn  canton,  Switzerland,  on  Aar  river,  pop.  comm.  9. 

Oltenita  (61-ty5'nyi-tsa)  or  Oltenitza,  anc.  Constanti'ola,  town  S  Ilfov  dept.  Rouma¬ 
nia,  on  Arge$  riv.  ab.  40  m.  S  E  of  Bucharest,  pop.  comm.  7. 

Olutanga  (o'loo-t'ang'a)  isl.  off  S  Zamboanga  dist.  Mindanao,  Philippine  isls.  91  □. 
Olvera  (ol-va'ra)  town,  Cadiz  prov.  Spain,  pop.  comm.  9. 

Olviopol  (GPy’-ve  6'pol-y’)  town,  Kherson  govt.  Russia  in  Europe,  on  Bug  river,  pop.  6. 
Olympia  (6-lIm'pI-d)  city,  X  of  Thurston  co.  and  #  of  Washington,  pop.  7.  —  plain  & 
sanctuary,  anc.  Elis,  Greece;  chief  seat  of  worship  of  Zeus  and  place  of  holding  national 
festival  of  the  Olympic  games  See  Olympian,  a.  &  n. 

Olympus  (6-lIm'pSs)  mt.  range,  Thessaly,  9,800  ft. ;  home  of  the  Greek  gods  See 
Olympus,  n.  —  mt.  Jefferson  &  Clallam  cos.  Wash.  8,150  ft.  high. 

OlynthUS  (S-lTn'thCs)  Greek  town,  anc.  Macedonia;  site  on  Chalcidice  pen.  bet.  Kassan- 
dra  and  Longos  pens.  See  Olynthiac,  «.  &  n. 

Olyphant  (ol'T-fSut)  bor.  Lackawanna  co.  Pennsylvania,  pop.  9. 

Om  (6m)  riv.  450  m.  long,  W  Siberia,  tributary  of  Irtysh  river. 

Omagh  (o'tua  ;  o-maK')  town,  X  of  Tyrone  co.  Ireland,  pop.  5. 

Omaha  (o'md-h6')  city,  X  of  Douglas  co.  Nebraska,  pop.  124. 

Oman  (6-man')  country,  SE  Arabia,  82,000  □  pop.  500,  %  Maskat. 

Ornate  (o-ma'ta)  or  Huaina-Putlna  (wl'na-poo-te'na)  vol.  Andes  c 
quipa;  many  great  eruptions. 

Ombay  (6m-bl')  or  Alor  (a'lor)  isl.  65  m.  long,  N  of  Timor,  Du.  E.  Indies,  906  □  pop.  194. 
Omdurman  (Sm'dS&r-man')  town,  Angio-Egyptian  Sudan,  on  left  bank  White  Nile,  opp. 
Khartum,  pop.  43;  battle  1898. 

Omegna  (o-mau'ya)  comm.  Novara  prov.  Piedmont,  Italy,  pop.  6. 

Omel  (o'ma')  mt.  sacred  to  Buddhists,  S  Szechwan  prov.  China, W  of  Kiatingfu,  11,100  ft. 
Ometepec  (o-ma'ta-pSk')  town,  Guerrero  state,  Mexico,  pop.  5. 

Omoa  (6-mo'a)  Caribbean  port,  Honduras,  pop.  2. 

Omro  (Sm'ro)  vil.  Winnebago  co.  Wis.  pop.  1. 

Omsk  (Omsk)  town,  #  of  Akmoliusk  govt,  and  of  the  Steppes,  Russia  in  Asia,  on  Irtysh 
&  Om  rivers,  pop.  101. 


i  mts.  Peru,  S  E  of  Are- 


Oiiate  (o-nya'ta)  town,  Guipuzcoa  prov.  Spain,  pop.  comm.  6. 

Onawa  (Sn'd-wd)  town,  X  of  Monona  co.  Iowa,  36  tu.  SE  of  Sioux  City,  pop.  2. 

Onaway  (5n'd-wa)  city,  Presque  Isle  co.  Mich.  24  m.  S  SE  of  Cheboygan,  pop.  3. 

Onda  (on'dii)  town,  Castellon  de  la  Plana  prov.  Spain,  pop.  comm.  7. 

Onega  (6-ne'ga  ;  Russ.  5-nyS'ga)  riv.  Russia  in  Europe,  Lacha  lake  to  Onega  bay. 

Onega  Bay,  tile  S  end  of  White  sea,  Russia. 

Onega,  Lake.  Olonets  govt.  Russia  in  Europe,  145  m.  long,  3,763  □. 

Oneglia  (6-nal'ya)  town,  Porto  Maurizio  prov.  Italy,  on  Genoa  gulf,  pop.  comm.  10. 
Onehunga  (o'na-hoo'ngii)  bor.  Eden  co.  Nortli  Isl.  New  Zealand,  pop.  5. 

Oneida  (o-ni'd a)  co.  SE  Ida.  2,655  □  pop.  15,  X  Malade.  —  co.  cen.  N.  Y.  1.250  □  pop. 
154,  X  Utica.  — co.  N  Wis.  901  □  pop.  11,  X  Rhinelander.  —  vil.  Madison  co.  N.  Y.  pop.  8. 
See’ Oneida  Community. 

Oneida  Lake,  cen.  N.  Y.  10  m.  N  E  of  Syracuse,  20  m.  long,  6  m.  wide. 

O’Neill  (o-nel')  city,  X  of  Holt  co.  Nebraska,  pop.  2. 

Oneonta  (o'ne-Sn'td)  city,  Otsego  co.  New  York,  pop.  9. 

OngOle  (Sq'gol')  town,  Nellore  dist.  Madras,  India,  pop.  11. 

Onnaing  (o'nSNg')  town,  dept.  Nord,  France,  pop.  5,  comm.  6. 

Onomichl  (o'no-me'che)  mfg.  city,  W  Honshu  isl.  Japan,  on  S  coast,  pop.  30. 

Onon  (6'non)  riv.  over  500  m.  long,  Mongolia  &  E  Siberia,  to  Sliilka  river. 

Onondaga  1 .3n'«n-d6'gd)  co.  cen.  New  York,  781  □  pop.  200,  X  Syracuse. 

Onondaga  Lake.  Onondaga  co.  N.  Y.  5  m.  long,  1  m.  wide ;  water  saline. 

Onslow  ( 5uz'lo)  co.  SE  North  Carolina,  743  □  pop.  14,  X  Jacksonville. 

Onslow  Bay.  coast  of  North  Carolina  bet.  capes  Fear  &  Lookout. 

Onstwedde  (onst'wgd'e)  vil.  &comm.  Groningen  prov.  Netherlands,  pop.  comm.  14. 
Ontake  (on'tii'kg)  mt.  peak,  cen.  Honshu  isl.  Japan  ;  9,856  ft. 


Ogasawara-jima.  See  Bonin  I. 

Okavango-  See  Kubanga. 
Olcinium.  See  Dulcigno 
Olisipo  See  Lisbon. 


Ollius-  See  Oglio. 

Olomouc.  Oloimic.  See  Oi.mOtz. 
Olonos  See  Ekvmanthos. 
Oltenia.  See  Wallachia. 


Oltis  See  Lot. 

Oltu.  Var  of  Oi.t. 
OmiS.  SeeALMissA. 
On.  See  Heliopolis. 


_  ■  7.  -  i  rccZnt  maker  •  ice.  Ill ;  old,  obey,  orb,  5dd,  soft,  connect;  use,  unite,  urn,  up,  circfcs,  menu; 

ale,  senate,  c&re,  ftm,  «ccount,  .  nature, ’verdure  (250);  K  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144);  boN;  yet ;  zli  =  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to§§  in  Gu.de. 

food,  fofct ;  out,  oil ;  chair  ;  go  ,  sing,  uj*.  >  >  w 
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Ontario (5n-ta'rT-o)  co.  W  N.  Y.  649  □  pop.  52,  X  Canandaigua.  —  city,  San  Bernardino  co. 
Cal.  pop.  4.  —  town,  Malheur  co.  Ore.  pop.  1.  —  lake  between  U.  S.  &  Canada,  190  m. 
long,  55  m.  wide,  7,243  □,  one  of  the  five  great  lakes  of  N.  Am.  —  prov.  Canada,  407,262 
□  pop.  2,527,  #  Toronto.  —  co.  Ontario  prov.  Canada,  X  Whitby. 

Ontenlente  (5n'ta-ny6n'ta)  town,  Valencia  prov.  Spain,  pop.  comm.  12. 

Ontonagon  (5n'to-nXg'$n)  co.  N  W  Mich.  1,333  □  pop.  9.  —  its  X  pop.  2. 

O’okiep  (o-kep')  vil.  N  W  Cape  prov.  U.  of  South  Africa,  pop.  2  ;  copper  mines. 

Oolitic  (o/o-lTt'Tk)  town,  Lawrence  co*.  Indiana,  pop.  1. 

Oostacker  (ost'ak'er)  comm.  East  Flanders  prov.  Belgium,  pop.  5. 

Oostcamp  (ost'kaiup')  comm.  West  Flanders  prov.  Belgium,  3  m.  S  of  Bruges,  pop.  7. 
OostdongeradeelJost/djSij'ge-ra-dah)  vil.  &  comm.  Friesland,  Neth.  pop.  comm.  8. 
Oostellingwerf  (ost'ePTng-wgrl7)  vil.  &  comm.  Friesland,  Netherlands,  pop.  comm.  10. 
Oosterhout  (os'ter-hout/)  town  &  comm.  N.  Brabant  prov.  Netherlands,  pop.  comm.  13. 
Ootacamund  (oo'td-kri-mund')  town,  #  of  Nilgiris  dist.  Madras,  Br.  India,  pop.  19. 
Opalanka  (o'p5'laq-ko)  comm.  Bacs-Bodrog  co.  Hungary,  pop.  6. 

Opatow  (o-pa'tdof)  Russ.  OpatOV  (5-pa'tof)  town,  Radom  govt.  Poland,  Russia,  pop.  6. 
Opdcska  (o'paeh'kS)  comm.  Arad  co.  Hungary,  pop.  10. 

Opelika  (Sp'e-ll'kd.)  city,  X  of  Lee  co.  Alabama,  pop.  5. 

Opelousas  (Sp'e-lob'sds)  town,  X  of  St.  Landry  par.  Louisiana,  pop.  5. 

Ophir  (o'fer)  anc.  country  of  unknown  location,  perhaps  in  Arabia;  rich  in  gold. 

Ophir,  Mount,  mfc.  N  Johore,  Malay  pen.  4,149  ft.  high.  —  mt.  W  Sumatra,  over  9,600  ft. 
Opladen  (op'la-dgn)  town,  Rhine  Prov.  Prussia,  15  m.  S  E  of  Diisseldorf,  pop.  9. 

Opobo  (o-po'bo)  town,  Southern  Nigeria,  67  m.  W  S  W  of  Calabar,  pop.  10. 

Oporto  (o-por'too)  dist.  Minho  prov.  Portugal,  885  □  pop.  602.  —  its  #  pop.  172. 

Oppeln  (op'eln)  govt.  dist.  Silesia,  Prus.  5,108  □  pop.  2,208.  — its  #  on  Oder  riv.  pop.  34. 
Oppenheirn  (op'^n-hhn)  town,  Hesse,  Ger.  11  m.  S  S  E  of  Mainz,  pop.  4. 

Oppldo  Mamertina  (6p'pe-do  ma'mSr-te'na)  comm.  Reggio  di  Calabria,  Italy,  pop.  8. 
Opsterland  (5p'ster-lant/)  vil.  &  comm.  Friesland,  Netherlands,  pop.  comm.  16. 

Oquirrh  Mountains  (o'kwer)  range,  S  of  Great  Salt  lake,  Utah. 

OraBfa  iQ'r§-fa)  highest  mt.  in  Iceland,  near  SE  coast,  6,429  ft.  high. 

Oran  (o'rXn')  city,  Scott  co.  Mo.  pop.  1.— (prow,  o-ran' ;  F.  o'raN')  dept.  Algeria,  Africa, 
25,443  □  pop.  1,230.  —  spt.  city,  its  #  pop.  123. 

Ordn  (o-ran')  port,  Salta  prov.  Argentina,  at  head  of  navigation  on  Bermejo  river,  p.  4. 
Orange  (Br'gnj ;  -Tnj)  co.  S  Cal.  795  □  pop.  34,  X  Santa  Ana.  —  co.  cen.  Fla.  1, 250  □  pop. 
19,  X  Orlando.—  co.  S  Ind.  407  □  pop.  17,  X  Paoli.  —  co.  SE  N.  Y.  834  □  pop.  116,  X 
Goshen.  — co.  NN.  C.  390  □  pop.  15,  X  Hillsboro.—  co.  E  Tex.  363  □  pop.  10,  X  Orange. 

—  co.  E  Vt.  676  □  pop.  19,  X  Chelsea. —  co.  N  cen.  Va.  359  lUpop.  13,  X  Orange,  —  city, 
Orange  co.  Cal.  pop.  3.  —  town,  New  Haven  co.  Conn.  pop.  11.  —  town,  Franklin  co. 
Mass,  on  Millers  riv.  pop.  5.  —  city,  Essex  co.  N.  J.  pop.  30.  —  city,  X  of  Orange  co. 
Tex.  pop.  6.  —  (Fr.  pron.  o'rbNzh')  dist.  S  E  France,  now  in  dept.  Vaucluse.  —  anc. 
Arau'sio,  town,  dept.  Vaucluse,  S  France,  pop. 6,  communal  pop.  11  ;  Roman  antiquities  ; 
gave  title  to  Dutch  princes  of  Orange.  —  (pron.  Sr'gnj;  -tnj)  riv.  S  Africa,  1,000  m.  long, 
rises  in  Basutoland,  flows  W  on  N  boundary  of  Cape  prov.  to  Atl.  ocean. 

Orangeburg  (-bGrg)  co.  S  cen.  S.  C.  1,131  □  pop.  56.  —  city,  its  X  pop.  6. 

Orange  City,  town,  X  of  Sioux  co.  Io.  pop.  1. 

Orange  Free  State,  formerly  a  republic,  then,  as  Orange  River  Colony,  a  Brit,  colony, 
siuce  1910  prov.  of  Union  of  S.  Africa,  50,389  □  pop.  528,  #  Bloemfontein.  See  great  trek. 
Orani  (S-ra'ne)  town,  Bataan  prov.  Philippine  isls.  pop.  5. 

Oranienburg  (o-ra'ne-thi-bdorK')  town,  Brandenburg  prov.  Prussia,  pop.  13. 

Orbetello  (Or'ba-tSl'lo)  ft.  town,  Grosseto  prov.  Tuscany,  Italy,  pop.  comm.  7. 

Orcllha  (fcr'chii)  state,  Bundelkhand  Agency,  Central  India,  2,080  □  pop.  322,#Tikamgarh. 
Orchomenus  (5r-k<5m'e-nus)  ruined  city  in  Greece,  7  m.  N  E  of  Livadia. 

Ord  (6rd)  city,  X  of  Valley  co.  Nebraska,  pop.  2. 

Orde,  El  (SI  5r'de)  or  New  Dongola  (d5q'go-ld)  town,  Anglo-Egyptian  Sudan,  Africa,  on 
Nile  riv.  19°  11'  N  lat.  pop.  5. 

Ordenes  (or'da-nas)  town,  Coruna  prov.  Spain,  pop.  comm.  8. 

Orebro  (G'rS-broo')  prov.  Sweden,  3,523  □  pop.  207.  —  its  #  pop.  30. 

Oregon  (5r'e-g5n)  Pacific  state  of  U.  S.  A.  95,607  □  pop.  673,  #  Salem.  —  co.  S  Mo.  778  □ 
pop.  15,  X  Alton.  —  city,  X  of  Ogle  co.  Ill.  pop.  2.  —  city,  X  of  Holt  co.  Mo.  pop.  1.  —  ear¬ 
lier  name  of  Columbia  river. 

Oregon  City,  city,  X  of  Clackamas  co.  Oregon,  pop.  4. 

Orel  (5r-y61')  govt.  Russia  in  Europe,  18,042  □  pop.  2,629.  —  its  #  pop.  88. 

Orenburg  (o'rgn-boorK')  govt.  Russia  in  Asia  &  Europe, 73, 254  □  pop.  2,093.—  its  #  pop.  105.  | 
Orense  (o-ren'sa)  prov.  Spain,  2,694  □  pop.  412.  —  its  #  on  Mino  riv.  pop.  comm.  16. 

Ore  Sund  (fi're  soond')  or  The  Sound,  strait  bet.  Seeland  &  Sweden,  least  width  3£  m.  i 
Orgaos,  Serra  dos  (sSr'rii  dosh  or-gouNsh')  mts.  Rio  de  Janeiro  state,  Brazil;  highest  j 
over  7,000  ft. 

Orgyeev  (5r-gya'yef)  town,  Bessarabia,  Russia  in  Europe,  pop.  7. 

Oria  (or'ya)  town,  Lecce  prov.  Italy,  pop.  comm.  9.  —  town,  Almeria,  Spain,  pop.  comm.  6.  j 
Oriente  (o' re-Sn'ta)  formerly  Santiago  de  Cuba,  prov.  E  Cuba,  12,468  □  pop.  481,  #  San¬ 
tiago  de  Cuba.  —  prov.  E  Ecuador,  S.  Am.  pop.  80,  #  Archidona. 

Orihuela  (o're-wa'lii)  city,  Alicante  prov.  Spain,  pop.  comm.  35. 

Orillia  (o-nl'T-d)town,  Simcoe  co.  Ontario,  Canada,  on  Lake  Simcoe,  pop.  7. 

Orinoco  (o'rt-no'ko)  riv.  S.  Am.  1,550  m.  long,  mts.  S  Venezuela  to  Atlantic  ocean. 
Oriskany  (o-ris'kd-m)  vil.  Oneida  co.  N.  Y.  on  Mohawk  riv.  ;  battle  near  here  1777. 
Orissa  (o-ris'd)  subprovince  of  Bihar  and  Orissa  prov.  Br.  India,  ab.  13,000D  pop.  5,132,# 
Cuttack  ;  tributary  native  states,  E  India,  28,046  □  pop.  3,797.  See  Oriya,  n. 

Oristano  (o'res-ta'no)  town,  Cagliari  prov.  Sardinia  isl.  Italy,  pop.  comm.  8. 

Oristano,  Gulf  of,  W  Sardinia,  Italy. 

Orizaba  (o're-sa'ba;  133,268)  volcanic  peak,  Veracruz  state,  Mexico,  about  18,310  ft.  high. 

—  mfg.  town,  Veracruz  state,  Mexico,  25m.  SE  of  mt.  pop.  33. 

Orkhon  (Sr'Kon')  riv.  N  Mongolia,  450  m.  long,  to  Selenga  river. 

Orkney  (6rk'nT)  isl.  CO.  Scotland,  376  □  pop.  26,  X  Kirkwall. 

Orkney  Islands,  anc.  Or'cades,  arch.  N  of  Scotland,  constituting  the  co.  of  Orkney. 
Orland  (Sr'l&nd)  town,  Hancock  co.  Maine,  pop.  1. 

Orlando  (6r-liCn'do)  city,  X  of  Orange  co.  Florida,  pop.  4. 

Orlau  (Sr'lou)  comm.  Silesia,  Austria,  pop.  8. 

Orldanais  (or'la'a/ne')  old  prov.  France,  with  #  Orleans,  now  mainly  in  depts.  of  Loiret, 
Eure-et-Loir,  &  Loir-et-Cher. 

Orleans  (6r'le-anz)  par.  SE  La.  2000  pop.  339,  X  New  Orleans.  —  (pron.  6r-1enz')  co.  W 
N.  Y.  396  □  pop.  32,  X  Albion.  —  (pron.  6r-lenz')  co.  N  Vt.  688D  pop.  23,  X  Newport.  — 
(pron.  6r-lenz')  town,  Orange  co.  Ind.  pop.  1.—  (pron.  6r-lenz')  town,  Barnstable  co. 
Mass.  pop.  1.  —  (pron.  6r-lenz')  vil.  Orleans  co.  Vt.  pop.  1. 

Origans  (or'la'aN')  city,  #  of  dept.  Loiret,  France,  on  Loire  river,  pop.  62,  communal 
pop.  72.  See  Maid  of  Orleans.  —  island,  in  St.  Lawrence  riv.  below  Quebec,  21  m.  long. 
Orl^ansville  (or'la'aN'vel')  town,  Algiers  dept.  Algeria,  on  ShelifT  riv.  pop.  4,  comm.  13. 
Ormea  (or-mS'a)  comm.  Cuneo  prov.  Piedmont,  Itaty,  pop.  5. 

Ormesby  (Srmz'bl)  par.  &  town.  North  Riding,  Yorkshire,  England,  pop.  15. 

Ormoc  (or-m<5k')  pueblo  (pop.  16)  &  town  (pop.  5)  Leyte,  Philippine  islands. 

Ormsby  (ormz'bY)  co.  W  Nev.  156  □  pop.  3,  X  Carson  City. 

Ormskirk  (6rmz'kerk)  mfg.  town,  Lancashire,  England,  pop.  7. 

Ormus,  Mount  (dr'mws)  peak,  N  Colorado,  12,185  ft.  high. 

Ormuz  (8r'muz)  isl.  Persian  gulf,  27°  5'  N  lat.  56°  29'  E  Ion. ;  once  a  rich  seaport. 

Ormuz.  Strait  of,  bet.  Persian  gulf  &  Gulf  of  Oman. 

Ome  (orn)  dept.  N  W  France,  2,372  □  pop.  307,  #  Alengon.  —  riv.  Orne  dept.  95  m. 

Oro  (o're)  prov.  SW  Ecuador,  pop.  35,  #  Machala. 

Oro  do  Hidalgo,  El  (el  o'ro  da  e-thal'go ;  146)  town,  Mexico  state,  Mexico,  pop.  22. 

Orono  (o'ro-no)  town,  Penobscot  co.  Maine,  pop.  4  ;  Univ.  of  Maine. 

Oronogo  (o/ro-no'go)  city,  Jasper  co.  Mo.  9  m.  W  N  W  of  Carthage,  pop.  2. 

Orontes  (o-r5n'tez)  riv.  N  Syria,  246  m.  long,  Anti-Libanus  mts.  to  Medit.  sea. 

Oroshdza  (o'rosh-ha'zS)  comm.  Bdk£s  co.  Hungary,  pop.  22. 

Orotava,  La_(o/r6-ta'va)  town,  Teneriffe  isl.  Canary  islands,  pop.  comm.  11. 

Oroua  (o-ro'oo-a)  co.  North  Island,  New  Zealand,  pop.  7. 

Oroville  (o'ro-vTl)  city,  Butte  co.  California,  pop.  4. 

Oroya  (o-ro'ya)  town,  Junin  dept.  Peru. 


Opitergium.  See  Oderzo. 
Oppidum  TTbiomm.  See  Co¬ 
logne. 

Orange  River  Colony.  See  Or¬ 


ange  Free  State. 

Orcades.  See  Orkney  Islands. 
Orfa.  See  Urea. 

Orfanl,  Gulf  of.  See  Rendina, 


Gulf  of. 

Oruba.  See  Aruba. 
Osca.  See  Huesca. 
OBek.  See  Osseoo. 


Orrell  (5r'61)  par.  &  town,  Lancashire,  England,  pop.  6. 

Orrington  (Sr'ing-twn)  town,  Penobscot  co.  Me.  on  Penobscot  Liver,  pop.  1. 

Orrville  (Sr'vil)  vil.  Wayne  co.  Ohio,  pop.  3. 

Orsara  di  Puglia  (or-sii'ra  de  pool'ya)  town,  Avellino  prov.  Campania,  Italy,  p.  comm.  6. 
Orsha  (Sr'sha)  town,  Mogilev  govt.  Russia  in  Europe,  on  Dnieper  river,  pop.  6. 

Orsk  (orsk)  town,  Orenburg  govt.  Russia  in  Asia,  on  Ural  river,  pop.  20. 

Orsogna  (or-so'nya)  comm.  Chieti  prov.  Abruzzi  e  Molise,  Italy,  pop.  6. 
Orsova(6r'sho-v5)  comin.Krasso-Szordny  co.S  Hungary,  ab.5  in. above”  Iron  Gate,”  pop. 6. 
Orta  Nova  (6r'ta  n6'va)  town,  Foggia  prov.  Apulia,  Italy,  pop.  comm.  12. 

Orte  (8r'ta)  town,  Rome  prov.  Italy,  15  m.  E  by  N  of  Viterbo,  on  Tiber  river,  p  comm.  5. 
Ortega  (or-ta'ga)  town,  Guaduas  prov.  Tolima  dept.  Colombia,  pop.  mun.  dist.  15. 
Ortegal,  Gape  (or'ta-gal')  headland,  N  Coruna  prov.  N  W  Spain. 

Orthez  (or/tez');town,  Basses- Pyrenees,  France,  pop.  4,  comm.  6;  battle  in  1814.  m 
Ortigueira  (Qr'te-ga'e-rii)  spt.  town,  Coruna  prov.  Spain,  pop.  comm.  19. 

Ortiz  (or-tes';  268)  town,  Guarico  state,  Venezuela,  South  America,  pop.  8. 

Ortler  (ort'ler)  mt.  about  12,800  ft.  high,  Rhsetian  Alps,  Tirol ;  highest  in  Austria. 
Ortona  (or-to'na)  town,  Chieti  prov.  Abruzzi  e  Molise,  Italy,  on  Adriatic  sea,  p.  comm.  16. 
Ortonville  (6r'twn-vTl)  city,  Big  Stone  &  Lac  qui  Parle  cos.  Minn.  X  of  the  former,  p.  2. 
Oruro  (o-roo'ro)  dept.  Bolivia,  South  America,  18,978  □  pop.  112.  —  its  #  and  formerly  # 
of  Bolivia,  pop.  22. 

Orvieto  (or-vy§'to)  city,  Perugia  prov.  Italy,  pop.  comm.  19 ;  cathedral. 

Orwell  (6r'well  town,  Addison  co.  Vermont,  pop.  1. 

Orwigsburg  (or'wTgz-bfirg)  bor.  Schuylkill  co.  Pa.  6  m.  ES  E  of  Pottsville,  pop.  2. 
OryekhOV  (5r-yg'Kof)  town,  Taurida  govt.  Russia  in  Europe,  on  Konskaya  river,  pop.  5. 
Orzegow  (o-zhS'gof)  vil.  Silesia,  Prussia,  pop.  comm.  8. 

Orzinuovi  (6r/dze-nw6've)  town,  Brescia  prov.  Italy,  near  Oglio  river,  pop.  comm.  8. 
Osage  (o'saj ;  o-saj';  usually  o-saj'  when  alone  or  when  following  word  has  accent  on 
second  syllable)  co.  E  Kan.  718  □  pop.  20,  X  Lyndon.  —  co.  E  cen.  Mo.  593  □  pop.  14, 
X  Linn.  —  co.  N  Okla.  2,277  □  pop.  20,  X  Pawhuska.  —  city,  X  of  Mitchell  co.  lo. 
pop.  2.  —  city,  Osage  co.  Kan.  pop.  2. 

Osage  River,  500  m.  long,  Wabaunsee  co.  Kan.  to  Missouri  river,  Missouri. 

Osaka  (o'za'ka)  dist.  W  Honshu  isl.  Japan,  689  □  pop.  1,563.  —  spt.  city  in  dist.  p.  1,227. 
Osakis  (o-sa'kis)  vil.  Douglas  &  Todd  cos.  Minnesota,  pop.  1. 

Osawatomie  (Ss'd-wSt'o-me)  city,  Miami  co.  Kansas,  pop.  4.  v 
Osborne  (5z'bwrn)  co.  N  Kan.  894  □  pop.  13.  —  city,  its  X  pop.  2. 

Osceola  (Ss'e-o'lfl)  co.  S  Fla.  1,773  □  pop.  6,  X  Kissimmee.  —  co.  N  W  Io.  395  □  pop.  9,  X 
Sibley.  — co.  N  W  cen.  Mich.  577  □  pop.  18,  X  Hersey.  —  town,  X  of  Mississippi  co.  Ark. 
pop.  2.  —  city,  X  of  Clarke  co.  Io.  pop.  2.  —  city,  X  of  St.  Clair  co.  Mo.  pop.  1.  —  city, 
X  of  Polk  co.  Nebr.  pop.  1.  —  bor.  Clearfield  co.  Pa.  pop.  2. 

Osceola,  Mount,  peak,  Grafton  co.  New  Hampshire,  4,352  ft.  high. 

Oschatz  (o'shats)  town,  Saxony  kingdom,  Germany,  pop.  11. 

Oschersleben  (osh'ers-la'ben)  town,  Saxony  prov.  Prussia,  on  Bode  river,  pop.  13. 
Oscoda  (<5s-ko'dd)  co.  N  E  Mich.  576  □  pop.  2,  X  Mio. 

Osel  or  Oesel  t,Q'zel)  isl.  at  entrance  to  Gulf  of  Riga,  W  Russia,  1,011  □;  it  forms  with 
smaller  isls.  a  dist.  of  Livonia  govt.  1,096  □  pop.  69. 

Osgood  (5z'good)  town,  Ripley  co.  Indiana,  pop.  1. 

Osh  (Osh)  town,  Fergana  govt.  Russia  in  Asia,  pop.  45. 

Oshawa  (5sh'd-wa)  town,  Ontario  co.  Ontario,  Canada,  pop.  7. 

Oshkosh  (Ssh'kbshO  city,  X  of  Winnebago  co.  Wisconsin,  pop.  33. 

Oshmyany  (Ssh-mya'nT)  town,  Vilno  govt.  Russia  in  Europe,  pop.  5. 

Osilo  (6'ze-lo)  town,  Sassari  prov.  Sardinia,  Italy,  6  m.  E  of  Sassari,  pop.  comm.  6. 

Osimo  (6'ze-mo)  town,  Ancona  prov.  Marches,  Italy,  pop.  comm.  19. 

Oskaloosa  (5s/kd-loo'sd)  city,  X  of  Mahaska  co.  Iowa,  pop.  9. 

Oskarshamn  (Ss^ars-hamn')  town,  Kalmar  prov.  Sweden,  pop.  8. 

Oskol  (5s-kol')  riv.  Russia  in  Europe,  210  in.  long,  Kursk  govt,  to  Donets  river. 

Oslo  (o'sloo)  former  town  &  #  of  Norway,  now  part  of  Christiania. 

Osmanjik  (os'man-jek')  town,  Sivas,  Turkey  in  Asia,  on  the  Kizil  Irmak,  pop.  10. 
Osman-Pazar  (os'man-pa-zar')  town,  Bulgaria,  27  m.  WSW  of  Shumla,  pop.  4. 
Osnabriick  (os/na-bruk') govt.  dist.  Hanover,  Prussia, 2,395  □  pop.  377.  —  mfg.  town,  its  # 
on  Hase  riv.  pop.  66. 

Oso.  Mount  (o'so)  mt.  S  W  Col.  13,640  ft.  high. 

Osorno  (o-s6r'no)  town,  Llanquiliue  prov.  Chile,  S.  America,  pop.  8. 

Ospino  (os-pe'no)  town,  Zamora  state,  Venezuela,  South  America,  pop.  6. 

Oss  ( os)  vil.  &  comm.  North  Brabant,  Netherlands,  pop.  comm.  8. 

Ossa  (os'd)  mt.  6,405  ft.  high,  N  Larissa  nome,  Greece.  See  Aload,e,  n. 

Ossegg  (d'sSg)  Boh.  Osek  (6'sSk)  comm.  Bohemia,  Austria,  pop.  10. 

Ossett  (os'St)  mun.  bor.  West  Riding,  Yorkshire,  England,  pop.  14. 

Ossining  (Ss'T-nTng)  vil.  Westchester  co.  N.  Y.  p.  11 ;  vil.  formerly  Sing  Sing  ;  State  prison. 
Ossipee  (os'T-pe)  town,  X  of  Carroll  co.  New  Hampshire,  pop.  1. 

Ostashkov  (5s-tash'kof)  town,  Tver  govt.  Russia  in  Europe,  on  Seliger  lake,  pop.  12. 
OstellatO  (os'tSl-lii'to)  comm.  Ferrara  prov.  Emilia,  Italy,  pop.  7. 

Ostend  (<5st-8nd')  spt.  &  watering  place,  West  Flanders  prov.  Belgium,  pop.  42. 

Oster  (6s'ty§r)J;own,  Chernigov  govt.  Russia,  on  Desna  riv.  p.  5.  —  riv.  in  same  govt. 
Osterfeld  (os'ter-felt)  vil.  Westphalia,  Prussia,  6  m.  N  W  of  Essen,  pop.  comm.  27. 
Ostergotland  (Q'ster-yfit'land)  prov.  SE  Sweden,  4,265  □  pop.  294,  #  Linkoping.  * 
Osternburg  (os'tern-boorK)  comm.  Oldenburg,  Germany,  near  Oldenburg  city,  pop.  12. 
Osterode  (os'te-ro'de)  mfg.  town,  Hanover  prov.  Prussia,  pop.  8.  —  town,  East  Prussia 
..  prov.  Germany,  pop.  14. 

Ostersund  (fi'ster-sdond)  town,  #  of  Jamtland  prov.  Sweden,  pop.  8. 

Osterwieck  (os^er-vek')  town,  Saxony  prov.  Prussia,  pop.  5. 

Ostia  (Ss'tya)  vil.  mouth  of  Tiber  riv.  Italy  ;  anc.  port  of  Rome. 

Ostiglia  (os-tel'ya)  town,  Mantua  prov.  Lombardy,  Italy,  on  Po  river,  pop.  comm.  9. 
Ostra  (6s'tra)  comm.  Ancona  prov.  Marches,  Italy,  pop.  7. 

Ostrich  (Qs'trTK)  vil.  Westphalia,  Prussia,  pop.  comm.  6. 

Ostrog  (5s-tr6k')  town,  Volhynia  govt.  Russia  in  Europe,  pop.  17. 

Ostrogozhsk  (Ss'tro-gSshk')  town,  Voronezh  govt.  Russia  in  Europe,  pop.  7. 

Ostrolenka  (Ss'trb-lySn'ka ;  Pol.  os'tro-lyen'ka)  town,  Lomzha,  Poland,  Russia,  pop.  8. 
Ostrov  (6s'trof)  Pol.  Ostrow  (Gs'trdof)  town,  Lomzha  govt.  Poland,  Russia,  pop.  9. 
Ostrowiec,  Russ.  Ostrovets  (6s-tr6'vyets)  town,  Radom  govt.  Poland,  Russia,  pop.  5. 
Ostrowo  (^Sjtro'vo)  town,  Posen  prov.  Prussia,  pop.  15. 

Ostuni  (os-too'ne)  town,  Lecce  prov.  Apulia,  Italy,  pop.  comm.  23. 

Osuna  (o-soo'na)  town,  Seville  prov.  Spain,  pop.  comm.  16. 

Oswaldtwistle  (5z/wald-twTs',l)  mfg.  town,  Lancashire,  England,  pop.  16. 

Oswegatchie  River  (5s/w£-g5ch'T)  in  N.  Y.  ab.  130  m.  Herkimer  co.  to  St.  Law  rence  riv. 
Oswego  (5s-we'go)  co.  cen.  N.  Y.  966  □  pop.  72,  X  X  Osw-ego  &  Pulaski  —city,  X  of 
Labette  co.  Kan.  pop.  2.  —  mfg.  &  cml.  city,  a  X  of  Oswego  co.  N.  Y.  pop.  23. 

Oswego  Falls,  vil.  Oswego  co.  New  York,  pop.  3. 

Oswestry  (5z'gs-trT)  mun.  bor.  Shropshire,  England,  pop.  10. 

6szivdcz  (o'sT'vats)  vil.  Bacs-Bodrog  co.  Hungary,  14  m.  E  S  E  of  Zombor,  p.  comm.  7. 
Otago  (o-ta'go)  provincial  dist.  South  Isl.  New  Zealand,  25,487  □  pop.  191,  #  Dunedin. 
Otago  HarbOJir,  bay,  on  S  E  side  of  South  Isl.  New  Zealand. 

Otaru  (o'ta-roo)  city,  Yezo  isl.  Japan,  on  the  W  coast,  pop.  91. 

Otavalo  (o^a-va'lo)  town,  Ecuador,  S.  Am.  pop.  8 ;  ruined  by  earthquake  1868. 

Otero  (o-ta'ro)  CO.  S  E  Col.  2,067  □  pop.  20,  X  La  Junta.  —  co.  S  N.  Mex.  6,689  □  pop.  7,  X 
Alamogordo. 

Othrys  (Sth'rYs)  or  Hellovo  (hS-lo'vo)  mt.  range,  N  frontier  of  Phthiotis  nome,  Greece  ; 
highest  ab.  5,700  ft. 

Otley  (St'lT)  town,  West  Riding,  Yorkshire,  England,  pop.  10. 

Otoe  ( o'to )  co.  SE  Nebr.  606  □  pop.  19,  X  Nebraska  City. 

Otranto  (6'tran-to)  spt.  town,  Lecce  prov.  Italy,  pop.  comm.  3;  ruined  castle. 

Otranto,  Cape,  on  W  side  of  Strait  of  Otranto,  Italy. 

Otranto,  strait  Of, _44  m.  wide  ;  joins  Adriatic  sea  to  Mediterranean  sea. 

Otricoli  (o-tre'ko-le)  vil.  Perugia,  Italy,  pop.  comm.  2  ;  remains  of  anc.  Otric'ulum. 
Otsego  (5t-se'go)  lake,  Otsego  co.  N.  Y.  9  m.  long,  H  m.  wdde.  —  co.  N  Mich.  528  □  p.  7, 

X  Gaylord.  — co.  cen.  N.  Y.  1,009  □  p.  47,  X  Cooperstowm.  —  vil.  Allegan  co.  Mich.  p.  3. 


O^jek.  See  Esseg. 

Ostende.  Fr.  form  of  Ostend. 
OatraBla.  See  Austrasia. 
Oitroveta.  See  Ostrowiec. 


Oatrdw.  See  Ostrov. 

Ostvaagb.  See  VaaoO. 
OSwiecim.  See  Auschwitz. 
Otaheite.  See  Tahiti. 


Otea.  See  Great  Barrier 
Island. 

Othonos,  isl.  See  Fano. 
Otrlculum.  See  Otricoli. 


□  means  square  miles  ;  #,  capital ;  X,  co.  seat ;  agr.,  agricultural ;  cml.,  commercial ;  mfg.,  manufacturing ;  min.,  mining ;  spt.,  seaport ;  tp.,  township  ;  vil.,  village. 
Population  is  given  in  nearest  thousands :  2  =  1,500  to  2,499  ;  3  =  2,500  to  3,499,  etc. ;  less  than  1,000  not  given.  See  Abbreviatiom,  p.  2379. 
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pop.  comm.  17. 


OtSU  (o'tsdo)  city,  cen.  Honshu  isl.  JapaD,  near  Kyoto,  pop.  43. 

“o)  \0?n'  Naples  prov-  Ita‘y’  12  m-  E  of  Naples,  pop.  comm.  13. 
Ottdkring  (ot  tak-rlug)  former  town,  Lower  Austria,  now  part  of  Vienna. 

Ottawa  (5t  a-wa)  co.  IS  Kan.  712  □  pop.  12,  X  Minneapolis.  —  co.  W  Mich.  5G5  □  pop. 
45,  X,?vn«Ha^eU'  —  co- N  0.  270  □  pop.  22,  X  Port  Clinton.— co.  N  E  Okla.  477  □ 
non  sb’  Xvi^Ilvmof"pCIty’  X  °f  £a  Salle  c0'  I1L  P°P-  10.— city,  X  of  Franklin  co.  Kan. 
P°P;  Putnam  co.  O.  pop.  2.  — riv.  Canada,  GOO  m.  to  St.  Lawrence  riv.  — 

city,  X  of  Carleton  co.  Ontario,  and  %  of  Dominion  of  Canada,  pop.  87. 

o  f°rmer  *°wn,  Schleswig-Holstein,  Prussia,  now  part  of  Altona. 
rtSw?!  |mr'  Northumberland,  England;  battle  1388  (called  also  battle  of 

Chevy  Chase).  See  Chevy  Chase,  Vocab. 

^Top  tW°  8Ummit8’  Rlue  RidSe>  Va-1  Southwest  Peak  3,875  ft.  &  Flat 

Otter  Tail,  co.  W  Minn.  2,039  □  pop.  46,  X  Fergus  Falls. 

Otter  Tail  Lake,  otter  Tail  co.  Minn.  12  in.  long  ;  outlet,  Red  river. 

Otteiy  Saint  Mary  (ot'er-i)  town  &  par.  Devonshire,  England,  ou  Otter  river,  pop.  4. 
Ottumwa  (5-tunF\vu)  city,  X  of  Wapello  co.  Iowa,  pop.  22. 

Ottweiler  (ot'vFler)  town,  Rhine  Prov.  Prussia,  33  m.  SE  of  Treves,  pop  7 
Ottynia  (S-tln'yA)  comm.  Galicia,  Austria,  pop.  5. 

Ouachita (w8sh'I-t8')  co.  S  Ark. 733 □  p.  22,  X  Camden.— par.  N  La.  042 dp.  26, X  Monroe. 
Ouacnita.  River,  d4.j  m.  long,  W  Arkansas  to  Red  river  near  its  mouth. 

Ouagadougou  (wii'ga-doo'goo)  town,S  E  Upper  Senegal  and  Niger  col.  Fr.  W.  Af  p  19 
Ouche  (oosh)  riv._dept.  Cote-d’Or,  France,  to  Sa6ne  river. 

Oudenarde  (ou'de-nar'de)  Fr.  Audenarde  (od'nard')  town,  E.  Flanders,  Belgium,  on 
Scheldt  riv.  pop.  comm.  7  ;  battle  1708. 

Oudenbosch  (ou'den-b5s)^comm.  N.  Brabant,  Netherlands,  pop.  6. 

Oude  Pekela  (ou'de  pa'ke-la)  town  &  comm.  Groningen,  Netherlands,  pop.  comm.  7. 
Oudh  (ou£)  part  of  United _Provs.  of  Agra  &  Oudli,  Br.  India,  23,966  □  pop.  12,558. 
Oudjda  (ooj'da')  or  Ujda  (ooj-)  cml.  ft.  town  N  E  Morocco,  8  m.  from  Algerian  frontier. 
Oudtshoorn  (outs'horn)  town,  S  Cape  prov.  U.  of  South  Africa,  pop.  11. 

Oued,  El  (81  w8d')  or  El  Wad  (wild')  vil.  &  oasis,  Tugurt  ter.  Algeria,  pop.  vil.  7. 
OuezzanjjwSz'zan'),  sacred  town,  Morocco,  ab.  60  m.  N  W  of  Fez,  pop.  ab.  20, 

Ougrde  (oc/gra'l  vil.  &  commune,  Lidge  prov.  Belgium,  on  Meuse  river,  pop.  c 
Ouled-D]ellal  i  oo'18d-jS-l&l')  town,  Tugurt  ter.  Algeria,  pop.  6. 

Oulllns  {o&l&a')  town  &  comm.  dept.  RhGne,  France,  pop.  12. 

Ouray  (oo-ra')  CO.  SW  Col.  510  □  pop.  4.  — city,  its  X  pop.  2. 

Ouray  Peak,  S  peak  of  Sawatch  range,  Colorado,  13,95G  ft.  high. 

Ourcq  (oork)  riv.  dept.  Aisne,  France,  49  m.  long ;  part  of  Paris  water  supply. 

Ourlque  (o-re'kg)  town,  Alemtejo  dist.  Portugal,  pop.  4;  defeat  of  Moors  1139. 

Ouro  PretO  (o'rdb  pra'tdb)  city,  Minas  Geraes  state,  Brazil,  pop.  1G. 

Ouse  (ooz)  riv.  Sussex  co.  Eng.  —  riv.  York  co.  Eng.  57  m.  long,  to  Humber  riv.  —  or 
Great  Ouse^riv.  1G0  m.  long,  Bedfordshire  to  the  Wash. 

Outagamie^  oo'ta-gSm'T)  co.  E  Wis.  G46  □  pop.  49,  X  Appleton. 

Outreau  (oo'tro')  comm.  dept.  Pas-de-Calais,  France,  pop.  4,  comm.  7. 

Outremont  (oo'tr’-m6N')  town,  Jacques  Cartier  co.  Quebec  prov.  Canada,  pop.  5. 

Ovada  ($-va'da)  town,  Alessandria  prov.  Piedmont,  Italy,  pop.  conun.  10. 

Ovalle  (8-val'ya)  town,  Coquimbo  prov.  Chile,  South  America,  pop.  7. 

Ovar  (o-var')  town,  Aveiro  dist.  Beira  prov.  Portugal,  pop.  10. 

Over  (o'ver)  par.  in  Winsford  urban  dist.  Cheshire,  England,  pop.  7. 

Overath  (o've-rat)  vil.  Rhine  Prov.  Prussia,  pop.  comm.  6. 

Overijssel  (o'ver-is'81)  prov.  Netherlands,  1,292  □  pop.  382,  #  Zwolle. 

Overton  (o'ver-twn)  co.  N  Tenn.  446  □  pop.  1G,  X  Livingston. 

Overyssche  (o'ver-esh')  comm.  Brabant  prov.  Belgium,  pop.  7. 

Ovid  (o'vTd)  vil.  Clinton  co.  Michigan,  pop.  2. 

Ovldlopol  (5've-dye-5-p61'y’)  spt.  town,  Kherson  govt.  Russia  in  Europe,  pop.  5. 

Oviedo  (o-vya'fcho ;  14G)  prov.  N  W  Spain,  4,206  □  pop.  G85.  —  city,  its  #  ou  plain  bet. 
Nalon  &  Nora  rivs.  pop.  comm.  53. 

Ovruch  (5-vr66ch')  town,  Volhynia  govt.  Russia  in  Europe,  on  Norin  river,  pop.  7. 
Owarl  (o'wa're)  bay,  E  Honshu  isl.  Japan,  34°  30'-35°  O'  N. 

Owatonna  (o'wa-t5n'd)  city,  X  of  Steele  co.  Minnesota,  pop.  6. 

Owego  (o-we'go)  vil.  X  of  Tioga  co.  New  York,  pop.  5. 

Owen  (o'Sn)  co.  cen.  Ind.  393  □  p.  14,  X  Spencer.  —  co.  N  Ky.  367  □  p.  14,  X  Owenton. 
Owensboro  (o'8nz-bur-o)  city,  X  of  Daviess  co.  Kentucky,  pop.  16 
Owens  Lake,  saline  lake,  Inyo  co.  Cal.  18  m.  long;  receives  Owens  river. 

Owen  Sound  (o'Sn)  town  &  port,  Grey  co.  Ontario,  Can.  on  arm  of  Georgian  bay,  pop. 13. 
Owen  Stanley,  rat.  range,  E  Papua  Ter.  New  Guinea  ;  highest,  Mt.  Victoria,  13,200  ft. 
Owensville  (o'Snz-vil)  town,  Gibson  co.  Ind.  23  m.  N  N  W  of  Evansville,  pop.  1. 
Owenton  (o'Sn-ttin)  town,  X  of  Owen  co.  Ky.  24  in.  N  of  Frankfort,  pop.  1. 

Owosso  (o-w<5s'o)  city,  Shiawassee  co.  Michigan,  pop.  10. 

Owsley  (ouz'lT)  co.  E  Ky.  21 G  □  pop.  8,  X  Booneville. 

Owyhee  (o-wi'he)  co.  S  W  Ida.  7,888  □  pop.  4,  X  Silver  City. 

Owyhee  River,  about  375  m.  long,  N  Nev.  to  Snake  river,  Oregon. 

Oxanna  (5k-.s5n'd)  town,  Calhoun  co.  Ala.  2  m.  S  E  of  Anniston,  pop.  1. 

Oxford  (Sks'ferd)  co.  W  Me.  1,980  □  pop.  36,  X  Paris. —town,  Calhoun  co.  Ala.  pop.  1. 
—  town,  Benton  co.  Ind.  pop.  1 .  —  town,  Oxford  co.  Me.  pop.  1.  —  town,  Talbot  co.  Md. 
pop.  1.  — town,  Worcester  co.  Mass.  pop.  3.— vil.  Oakland  co.  Mich.  pop.  1.  — city,  X 
of  Lafayette  co.  Miss.  pop.  2;  Univ.  of  Miss.  —  vil.  Chenango  co.  N.  Y.  pop.  2.  —  town, 
X  of  Granville  co.  N.  C.  pop.  3.  —  vil.  Butler  co.  O.  pop.  2;  Miami  Univ.  —  bor.  Chester 
co.  Pa.  pop.  2.  —  See  Oxfordshire.  —  L.  Oxo'nia,  city  &  county  bor.  X  of  Oxfordshire, 
Eng.  pop.  53;  seat  of  Oxford  university.  See  college,  n.,  commemoration,  n.  b,  en- 
c.enia,  n.,  Oxonian,  a.  —  co.  S  Ontario  prov.  Canada,  X  Woodstock. 

Oxfordshire  (-slier)  or  Oxford,  CO.  ceil.  England,  751  □  pop.  199,  X  Oxford. 

Oxnard  (  5ks'nard)  city,  Ventura  co.  Cal.  pop.  3.  OOQ  OQ/  XT 

Oxyrhynchus  or  Oxyrynchus  (Sk'sT-rTq'kMs)  ruined  anc.  tovm,  Egypt,  28  J8/  N, 
30°  49'  E  ;  modern  Behnesa  ;  ancient  papyri  discovered  here  1896-97  and  1905-6. 
Oyapok  (o'ya-p5k')  riv.  300  m.  long,  Tumuc  Hurnac  mts.  to  Atl.  oc.;  part  of  boundary 
bet.  French  Guiana  &  Brazil. 

Oyarzun  (6-yar'thoon)  town,  Guipuzcoa  prov.  Spain,  pop.  comm.  4. 

Oyonnax  (o'yo'n&')  town,  dept.  Ain,  France,  pop.  9,  comm.  10. 

Oyster  Bay  (ois'ter)  vil.  Nassau  co.  N.  Y.  on  inlet  of  Long  Isl.  sound,  pop.  3. 
Oystermouth  (mfith)  town  &  watering  pl*ce,  Glamorganshire,  Wales,  Swansea  bay,  pop.  6. 
Ozark  (o'zark)co.  S  Mo.  746  □  pop.  12,  X  Gainesville,  —  vil.  X  of  Dale  co.  Ala.  pop.  2.  — 
town,  a  X  of  Franklin  co.  Ark.  pop.  1.  .  .  ,  ,  ,  x  .  .  .  ,r  p 

Ozark  Mountains,  popular  name  for  the  highlands  (a  dissected  plateau)  in  Ark.  Mo.  & 
Okla.  &  bet.  Ark.  &  Mo.  rivers.  *  w  ,  _  .  .  . 

Ozaukee  (6-z6'ke)  co.  E  Wis.  233  □  pop.  17,  X  Port  Washington. 

Ozleri  (o-zy&'re)  town,  Sassari  prov.  Sardinia  isl.  Italy,  pop.  comm.  J. 

Ozora  (o'zo-ro)  comm.  Tolna  co.  Hungary,  pop.  5.  .  „  .  ,  _  .  _  Q 

Ozorkow  I  o-z8r'kobf)  Russ.  Ozorkov  (5-z8r'kof)  town,  Kahsh  govt.  Poland,  Russia,  p.  8. 
Ozzano  dell’  Emilia  (o-dza'no  d61-la-mel'ya)  comm.  Bologna  prov.  Italy,  pop.  o. 


Paardeberg  (par'de-bSrg)  battlefield  (1900),  W  Orange  Free  State,  U.  of  S.  Africa 
PflarWolin  town  Cane  prov.  U.  of  S.  Africa,  about  35  m.  N  E  of  Capetown,  pop.  11. 
Pablanlce  (p4'byA-ny5'tsg)  Russ.  Pabyanltsy  (pft'byi-nye'tsl)  town,  Petrokov  govt. 

Pabna'(p'aVna)dist°of  Rajahahi  div. Bengal,  Br.  India, 1  839  □  pop.  1, 429.  -  its  *  pop.  19. 
Paoaralma  fpii-ka/ra-e'ma)  low  mt.  chain,  S  Am.  bet.  Venezuela  &  Brazil. 

Paceco  (pii-che'ko)  town,  Trapani  prov.  Sicily,  Italy,  pop.  comm.  8. 

Pachacamac  (pa'cha-ka-mak')  vil.  dept.  Lima, Peru;  rmna  of  anc.  temple. 

°ar.hlno  (na-ke'no)  town,  Syracuse  prov.  Sicily,  Italy,  pop.  comm.  13. 

>achltea  (pa‘che-t5'a)  riv.  Peru,  S.  Am.  200  m.  from  Andes  mts.  to  Ucayali  river 
iSKX  mull,  dist.  Zipaquira  prov.  Cund.nam.rca  dept.  Colombia,  pop.  16 


Dttoman  Empire.  See  T™- 1 

luargla  See  W*,ol*. 

3ud«Maa«.  See  Maas.  Oxub.  See  Amu  Darya. 


Pabyanltsy.  See  Pabianice. 

Padova.  See  Padua. 

Padus.  See  Po. 

Paegtum.  See  Pesto. 


Pachuca  (pa-choo'ka)  city,  *  of  Hidalgo  state,  Mexico,  pop.  39. 

Pacific  (pa-sif'Ik)  co.  S  W  Wash.  895  □  p.  13,  X  South  Beud.  —  citj ,  Franklin  co.  Mo.  p.  1. 
Pacific  Grove,  city,  Monterey  co.  California,  pop.  2. 

Pacific  Ocean,  extends  from  arctic  to  antarctic  circle,  &  from  W  America  to  Australia, 
Malay  arch.  &  E  Asia,  70,000,000  □,  greatest  depth  32,078  ft.  oil  Mindanao. 

Pacora  (pa'ko-ra)  noun.  dist.  Caldas  dept.  Colombia,  pop.  11. 

Pactolus  (p5k-to'l&s)  now  Baguli  (ba'goo'le')  riv.  Smyrna  vilayet,  Asia  Minor;  formerly 
famous  for  its  golden  sands. 

Padang  (pa-dang')  city,  W  coast  Sumatra  isl.  Du.  E.  Indies,  pop.  91. 

Paddington  (pad'Tng-twn)  met.  bor.  England,  part  of  London,  pop.  143.  —  mun.  suburb  oi 
Sydney,  New  South  Wales,  Australia,  pop.  24.  —  sub.  of  Brisbane,  Queensland,  pop.  5. 
Paderborn  (pa'der-born')  mfg.  A:  cml.  town,  Westphalia  prov.  Prussia,  pop.  29. 

Paderia  (pd-da'rT-d)  town, Nepal,  India  ;  near  site  of  Kapilavastu  (birthplace  of  Buddha). 
Paderno  Dugnano  (pa-der'no  doo-nya'uo)  comm.  Milan  prov.  Lombardy,  Italy,  pop.  7 
Padiham  (pSd'T-ham)  town,  Lancashire,  England,  pop.  14. 

Padre  Island  (pa'dra)  narrow  isl.  100  m.  long,  S  Texas;  a  sand  reef. 

Padron  (pii-dron')  town,  Coruna  prov.  Spain,  pop.  comm.  7. 

Padua  (p&Fu-a)  It.  Padova  (pa'do-va)  prov.  Venetia,  Italy,  827  □  pop.  519.  —  anc.  Pa- 
ta'vium,  its  #  a  city,  on  Bacchiglione  riv.  pop.  96;  university.  See  patavinity,  n. 
Paducah  (pd-du'kd)  city,  X  of  McCracken  co.  Ky.  on  Ohio  river,  pop.  23.  —  town,  Cottle 
co.  Tex.  pop.  1. 

Padul  (pa-thooF ;  14G)  town,  Granada  prov.  Spain,  pop.  comm.  5. 

Padula  (pa-doo'la)  town,  Salerno  prov.  Campania,  Italy,  pop.  comm.  5. 

Paesana  (pa'a-za'na) town, Cuneo prov.  Piedmont,  It.  11  m.  WNWof  Saluzzo,  p.  comm. 7. 
Paese  (pii-a'za)  comm.  Treviso  prov.  Venetia,  Italy,  pop.  comm.  8. 

Pagai  or  Pageh  (pa'ga),  North  A  South,  S  isls.  of  Mentawei  group,  W  of  Sumatra,  741  □. 
Pagan!  (pa-ga'ne)  town,  Salerno  prov.  Campania,  Italy,  pop.  comm.  15. 

Paganica  (pa-ga'ne-ka)  town,  Aquila  prov.  Abruzzi  e  Molise,  Italy,  pop.  comm.  5. 

Page,  co.  Io.  531  □  pop.  24,  X  Clarinda.  —  co.  N  Va.  322  □  pop.  14,  X  Luray. 

Pago  (pa'go)  isl.  Dalmatia,  Austria,  in  Adriatic,  111  □  p.  7.  —  its  chief  tn.  p.  4, comm.  7. 
Pagopago  (pang'o-pang'o)  or  Pang'o-pang'O,  fine  harbor,  Tutuila,  Samoa. 

Pagosa  Peak  (pd-go'sd)  S  W  Col.  12,674  ft.  high. 

Pagsan  (pag-san')  mt.  N  Luzon,  Philippine  islands,  7,2G1  ft.  high. 

Pahang  (pa-hang')  native  state,  Federated  Malay  States,  14,300  □  pop.  118,  native  #  Pe- 
kan,  Br.  #  Kuala  Lipis. 

Pahiaiua  (pa'he-a'too-a ;  colloq.  pa'he-too'd)  co.  North  Isl.  New  Zealand,  pop.  5. 
Paignton  (pan'twn)  par.  &  town,  Devonshire,  England,  pop.  11;  watering  place. 
Pdijanne  (p2'e-y5n-n§)  lake,  90  m.  by  20  m.  Nyland  prov.  Finland,  Russia. 

PallOlO  (pa'e-lo'lo)  channel,  Hawaiian  isls.  bet.  Maui  &  Molokai. 

Painesviile  (panz'vTl)  vil.  X  of  Lake  co.  O.  pop.  6. 

Painted  Post,  vil.  Steuben  co.  New  York,  pop.  1. 

Paipa  (pi'pa)  town,  Tundama  prov.  Boyaca  dept.  Colombia,  pop.  mun.  dist.  9. 

Paisley  (paz'll)  pari.  &  mun.  burgh,  Renfrewshire,  Scotland,  pop.  84. 

Paita  (pi'ta)  spt.  town,  Piura  dept.  Peru,  S.  Am.  pop.  4  ;  fine  harbor. 

Pak-ho  (pak'lio')  *.  e.  “North  river,”  or  Hungshui  (hoong'shob'e)  or  Hunshuf,  in  China, 
Kwangsi  prov.  to  Si  river. 

Pakhoi  (pak-hoi')  treaty  port,  Kwangtung  prov.  China,  on  Gulf  of  Tonkin,  pop.  20. 
Pakokku  (pa-k5k'db)  dist.  of  Magwe  div.  Upper  Burma,  G,210  □  pop.  410.  —  its  #  pop.  20. 
Pakr£cz  (pQ'krats)  town,  Pozsega  co.  Slavonia,  Hungary,  pop.  comm.  3. 

Paks  (p<5ksh)  town,  Tolna  co.  Hungary,  on  Danube  river,  pop.  comm.  13. 

Palacios  (pa-l&sh'ds)  town,  Matagorda  co.  Texas,  pop.  1. 

Palafrugell  (pa'Ta-froo-hSl';  172)  t«wn,  Gerona  prov.  Spain,  pop.  comm.  9. 

Palagiano  (pa'la-ja'no)  comm.  Lecce  prov.  Apulia,  Italy,  pop.  comm.  4. 

Palagonia  (pa/la-g6'nya)  town,  Catania  prov.  Sicily,  It.  23  m.  S  W  of  Catania,  p.  comm.  8. 
Palaia  or  Palaja  (pa-la'ya)  commune,  Pisa  prov.  Tuscany,  Italy,  pop.  11. 

Palamau  (pQFa-mou')  dist.  Chota  Nagpur,  Br.  India,  4,914  □  pop.  687. 

Palamcottah  (piFlum-kot'a)  town,  Tinnevelly  dist.  S  Madras,  British  India,  pop.  40. 
Paidnka  (p5'lan-k5)  town,  Bacs-Bodrog  co.  S  Hungary,  on  Danube  river,  pop.  comm.  6; 

with  6palanka  comm.  (pop.  6)  &  Ujpalanka  comm.  (pop.  2),  pop.  13. 

Palanpur  (pa'lun-poorQ  native  state, NE  Bombay,  India,  1 ,760  □  pop.  223.— its  #  pop.  21. 
Palapye  (pa-lap'yg)  or  Palachwe  (pa-lach'wg)  town,  Bechuanalaud  protectorate,  S  Af¬ 
rica,  27°  18'  E  Ion.  22°  37'  30"  S  lat.  pop.  15. 

Palatinate  (pd-lSt'T-nat)  Ger.  Pfalz  (pfalts)  govt.  dist.  Bavaria,  Germany,  W  of  Rhine  ' 
riv.  2,289  □  p.  937,  #  Speyer.  See  palatinate,  n.  — ,  Lower  &  Upper,  old  divs.  of 
Ger.  now  in  Bavaria,  Rhenish  Prussia,  Baden,  &  Hesse.  —  See  Upper  Palatinate. 
Palatine  (pSl'd-tin)  vil.  Cook  co.  Illinois,  pop.  1. 

Palatka  (p«-15t'kd)  city,  X  of  Putnam  co.  Florida,  pop.  4. 

Palawan  (pa-la'wan)  or  Paragua  (pa-ra'gwa)  isl.  SW  Phil.  isls.  4,027  □  pop.  11. 

Palazzo  Adriano  (pa-lat'so  a'dre-a'no)  town,  Palermo  prov.  Sicily,  Italy,  pop.  comm.  4. 
Palazzolo  Acreide  (pa-lat'so-lo  a-kr6'e-da)  town,  Syracuse  prov.  Sicily,  pop.  comm.  15. 
Palazzolo  suir  OgliO (pa-lat'so-lo sool-lol'y 5) comm.  Brescia  prov.  Lombardy,  Italy,  p.  8. 
Palazzo  San  Gervasio  (pa-lat'so  san  j6r-va'zyo)  town,  Potenza  prov.  Italy,  p.  comm.  7. 
Palembang  (pa'lgm-bang')  outpost  prov.  S  Sumatra  isl.  Du.  E.  Indies,  53,718  □  pop.  796. 

—  its  #  on  Musi  riv.  pop.  54. 

Palencia  (pa-lSn'thya)  prov.  N  Spain,  3,256  □  pop.  196.  —anc.  Pallan'tia,  its  #  a  city, 
27  m.  N  by  E  of  Valladolid,  pop.  comm.  18. 

Palenque  (pa-18i)'ka)  vil.  Chiapas  state,  Mexico  ;  famous  ruins  near  it.  See  Palenque,  n. 
Palermo  (pd-lfir'mo;  It.  pa-ler'mo)  prov.  N  Sicily,  Italy,  1,949  □  pop.  796.  —  anc.  Panor'- 
mus,  its  #  a  spt.  city,  pop.  comm.  341. 

Palestine  (p51'Ss-tIn)  vil.  Crawford  co.  Ill.  pop.  1.  —  city,  X  of  Anderson  co.  Tex.  pop.  10. 

—  or  Palestina  (-tl'na)  Bib.  Canaan,  country,  S  W  part  of  Syria,  Turkey  in  Asia,  length 
about  150  m.  11,600  □  pop.  700.  See  Holy  Land. 

Palestrina  (pa'lSs-tre'na)  anc.  Pr^nes'te,  city,  Italy,  20  m.  E  S  E  of  Rome,  pop.  comm.  7. 
Palghat  (pal'gOt')  town,  Malabar  dist.  Madras  pres.  British  India,  pop.  44. 

Pali  (pa'le)  cml.  town,  Jodhpur  state,  Rajputana,  India,  pop.  13. 

Pallano  (pal-ya'no)  town,  Rome  prov.  Italy,  7  m.  N  W  of  Anagni,  pop.  comm.  6. 

Pnlinuro  (pa'le-noo'ro)  anc.  Palinc'rds,  point  or  cape,  W  Italy,  ab.  40°  1  j'  N. 

Palisades  (pSl'I-sadz')  a  line  of  high  cliffs  of  trap  rock,  about  20  m.  long,  on  Vf  bank  of 
Hudson  riv,  in  New  York  &New  Jersey 
Palisades  Park,  bor.  Bergen  co.  New  Jersey,  pop.  1. 

Pallt  Strait  (pSk)  bet.  Ceylon  isl.  &  India,  103  N,  80°  E.  minimum  width  40  m. 

Pallanza  (pal-lant'sa)  town,  Novara  prov.  Piedmont,  It. 'on  Lago  Maggiore,  p.  comm.  6. 
Pallas  ( pAl'ds)  hamlet,  Longford  co.  Ireland;  birthplace  of  Goldsmith. 

Palma  (pal'ma)  ft.  town,  #  of  Majorca  isl.  &  of  Baleares  prov.  Spain,  pop.  comm.  68.  —  isl. 

Canary  group,  Spain,  276  □  pop.  46,  #  Santa  Cruz  de  la  Palma. 

Palma  Campania  (kam-pa'nya)  town,  Caserta  prov.  Campania,  Italy,  pop.  comm.  8. 
Palma  del  Rio  (pSFma  dgl  re'o)  town,  Cordoba  prov.  Spain,  pop.  comm.  9. 

Palma  di  Montechiaro  (de  mon'ta-kya'ro)  town,  Girgenti  prov.  Sicily,  pop.  comm.  14. 
Palma.  La  (la  pal'ma)  town,  Huelva  prov.  Spain,  pop.  comm.  7.  —  town,  Guaduas  prov. 

Cundinamarca  dept.  Colombia,  pop.  mun.  dist.  7. 

Palmanova  (pal,ma-n6'va)  comm.  Venice  prov.  Italy,  pop.  6. 

Palmas,  Cape  (pal'mas)  headland,  Liberia,  W  Africa. 

Palmas,  Gulf  Of  (pal'mas)  on  SW  coast  of  Sardinia,  Italy. 

Palmas,  Las  (las  pal'mas)  spt.  city,  N  E  Gran  Canaria,  Canary  islands,  pop.  comm.  63. 
Palma  Soriano  (pal'ma  so-re  ii'no)  dist.  &  city,  Oriente  prov.  Cuba,  pop.  dist.  20,  city  2. 
Palm  Beach,  co.  S  Fla.  3,048  □  pop.  6,  X  West  Palm  Beach,  —  city  and  fashionable  re¬ 
sort,  Palm  Beach  co.  Fla.  pop.  3. 

Palmella  (pai-mSl'la)  town,  Lisbon  dist.  Estremadura  prov.  Portugal,  pop.  7. 

Palmer  (pa'mer)  town,  Hampden  co.  Massachusetts,  pop.  9. 

Palmerston.  Cape  (-stiln)  headland,  Queensland,  Australia,  lat.  21°  33'  S. 

Palmerston  North,  bor.  Kairanga  co.  S  North  Island,  N.  Zealand,  pop.  11. 

Palml  ( pal'me)  coast  town,  Reggio  di  Calabria  prov.  Italy,  pop.  comm.  14. 

Palmira  (pal-me'rii)  dist.  &  city,  Santa  Clara  prov.  Cuba,  pop.  dist.  16,  city  4.  —  town, 
Palmira  prov.  Valle  del  Cauca  dept.  Colombia,  near  Cauca  riv.  pop.  mun.  diBt.  24. 
Palmyra  (pSl-mi'rd)  city,  X  of  Marion  co.  Mo.  pop.  2.  —  vil.  Wayne  co.  N.  Y.  pop.  2. 

—  Sib.  Tad'mor  or  Ta'mar,  ruined  city,  130  m.  N  E  of  Damascus.  See  Palmyrene,  a. 


Paceh.  North.  See  Paoai. 
Pageh.  South.  See  Paoai. 
Pak.  See  Peh. 

Palachwe.  See  Palapye. 


Palatla.  See  Miletus. 

Palau.  See  Peleiv  Islands. 
Palestina.  See  Palestine. 
Pallnurus.  See  Palinuro. 


i  Pallantla.  See  Palencia. 

[  Pallene.  See  Kassandea. 

Palmerston,  Northern  Ter.  Aua- 
I  tralia.  See  Darwin. 


ale, senate,  cAre,  Urn.  account,  arm,  ask,  sofd  ;  eve,  event,  Snd,  recent,  maker; 
iood,  f obt ;  out,  oil ;  chair ;  go ;  sing,  i.)k ;  then,  thin ;  nature,  verdure  (250) ;  k 


Ice,  111 ;  old,  obey,  orb,  Sdd,  soft,  connect ;  use,  unite,  urn,  up,  circus,  menti ; 
=  ch  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144);  boN ;  yet ;  zh  =  z  in  azure.  Number*  refer  to  §§  in  Guide. 
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Palo  Alto  (pa'lo  al'to  or  pal'o  al'to)  co.  NW  Io.  5G1  □  pop.  14,  X  Emmetsburg.  —  town, 
Santa  Clara  co.  Cal.  pop.  4;  Leland  Stanford  Junior  univ.  —  ( pron .  pfil'6  il'to)  bor. 
Schuylkill  co.  Pa.  pop.  2.  —  battlefield  (1846),  Cameron  co.  Texas. 

Palo  delColle  (pa'lo  dSl  kol'lajtown,  Bari  prov.  Italy,  pop.  comm.  13. 

Palo  Pinto  (pa'lo  pln'to;  pSl'5)  co.  N  Tex.  958  □  pop.  20,  X  Palo  Pinto. 

Palos  (pa'loe)  officially  Palos  de  la  Frontera  (da  la  fron-ta'ra),  spt.  on  Rio  Tinto, 
Huelva  prov.  Spain,  p.  comm.  2  ;  here  August  3, 1402,  Columbus  began  voyage  oil  which 
he  discovered  America. 

Palos,  Cape,  headland,  coast  of  Murcia,  Spam. 

PalOUSO  (pa-looz')  city,  Whitman  co.  Washington,  pop.  2. 

PalU  (pa'loo')  town,  Diarbekr  vilayet,  Turkey  in  Asia,  pop.  8. 

Palwal  (pul'wQl')  town,  Gurgaon  dist.  Punjab,  British  India,  pop.  13. 

Pamiers  (pa'mya')  town,  dept.  Ariege,  France,  on  Ariege  river,  pop.  4,  comm.  10. 
Pamir  (pa-mer')  highland,  Turkestan,  cen.  Asia,  11,000-25,000  ft.  high  ;  called  by  the  na¬ 
tives,  Bam  i  Dunya  {pron.  bam  e  dun'ya)  “  Roof  of  the  World.” 

Pamlico  (pXm'li-ko)  co.  E  North  Carolina,  350  □  pop.  10,  X  Bayboro 
Pamlico  Sound,  80  m.  long,  8-30  m.  wide,  bet.  N.  C.  mainland  &  coast  islands. 

Pampa  (pam'pa)  ter.  cen.  Argentina,  S.  Am.  56,320  □  pop.  80,  #  Aclia. 

Pampanga  (pam-pan'ga)  prov.  N  cen.  Luzon,  Phil.  isls.  868  □  pop.  224,  #  Bacolor. 
Pampas  del  Sacramento  (pam'pas  dSl  sa'kra-men'to)  plains,  N  E  Peru,  S.  America. 
Pamphylia  (p5m-fil'I-d)  anc.  dist.  &  Roman  prov.  S  Asia  Minor. 

Pamplona  (pam-plo'na)/orm.  Pampeluna  (pam'pa-loo'na)  anc.  Pom'pelon,  ft.  city,  # 
of  Navarra  prov.  Spain,  on  Arga  riv.  pop.  comm.  29.  — town,  Pamplona  prov.  Norte  de 
Santander  dept.  Colombia,  pop.  mim.  dist.  15. 

Pamunkey  (p<i-mui]'ki)  riv.  Virginia,  75  m.  long,  to  York  river.  See  Pamunkey,  n. 
Pana  (pa'nd)  city,  Christian  co.  Illinois,  pop.  6. 

Panagyurishte  (pa-n&-gyoo'rTsh-t§)  town,  N  W  Eastern  Roumelia,  Bulgaria,  pop.  10. 
Panama  (pSn'd-ma')  republic,  Isthmus  of  Panama,  32,380  □  pop.  364.  —  spt.  its  #  on  Bay 
of  Panama,  pop.  38. 

Panama,  Bay  of,  on  S  of  Panama  isthmus,  Pacific  ocean. 

Panama,  Isthmus  of,  fomi.  Isthmus  of  Darien,  narrowest  part  about  30  m.  wide,  joins 
Cen.  &  S.  America,  and  separates  Atl.  fr.  Pac.  ocean  :  Isthmus  of  Panama  sometimes  re¬ 
stricted  to  the  narrow  part  opposite  the  town  of  Panama,  ami  Isthmus  of  Darien  to  the 
part  nearest  the  mainland  of  South  America;  canal  made  by  the  United  States. 
Panamlnt  Mountains  (pan'a-mfnt)  ill  Inyo  co.  Cal.  ;  highest,  Telescope  Peak,  10,037  ft. 
Panaon  (pa'na-on')  isl.  S  E  of  Leyte,  Philippine  isls.  57  □  pop.  0. 

Panaria  ( pa-na're-a)  isl.  Lipari  group,  Mediterranean  sea. 

Panaro  (pa-na'ro)  anc.  Sculten'na,  riv.  Italy,  60  m.  long,  Cimone  mt.  to  Po  river. 
Panay  (pa-ni')  isl.  Philippine  isls.  4,611  □  pop.  744,  #  Iloilo. 

Panch  Mahals  ( pancli'  mri-halz')  dist.  of  Northern  div.  Bombay,  Br.  India,  1,606  □  p.  323. 
Pancsova  (pon'cho-v5)  town  with  municipal  rights,  geographically  in  Toroutal  co.  Hun¬ 
gary,  44  □  pop.  21. 

Panderma  (pan'd6r-m&)  or  Panormo  (pan'or-mo)  town,  Turkey  in  Asia,  on  Sea  of  Mar¬ 
mora,  pop.  10. 

Pandharpur  (pun'ddr-poor'  ;  147)  town,  Sholapur  dist.  Bombay,  British  India,  pop.  33. 
Pangani  (paq-ga'ne)  spt.  German  East  Africa,  pop.  3. 

Pangasinan  (pan-ga'se-niin')  prov.  N  W  Luzon,  Phil.  isls.  1,193  □  pop.  398,  #  Lingayen. 
Panglao  (pan-gla'o)  isl.  S  W  of  Bohol,  Phil.  isls.  31  □  pop.  14. 

Pangong  (paii'gSng')  chain  of  three  lakes,  Kashmir  &  Tibet,  100  m.  long. 

Pangulan  (pan'ge-an')  point,  S  Mindanao,  Philippine  islands. 

Panguitch  (pXn'gwTch)  city,  X  of  Garfield  co.  Utah,  pop.  1. 

Pangutarang  (piing'oo-ta'rang)  isl.  group,  N  W  Sulu  arch.  104  □.  —  chief  isl.  42  □. 
Panipat  (pa'ne-put^town,  Karnal  dist.  Punjab,  Br.  India,  51m.  W  N  W  of  Meerut,  pop.  28. 
Pan]  (panj)  riv.  Asia,  a  headwater  of  the  Amu  riv.  &  part  of  boundary  bet.  Afghanistan 
&  Russian  Turkestan. 

Panjim  (paN'zheN')  or  New  Goa  (go'd)  *  of  Portuguese  India,  on  W  coast,  pop.  24. 
Pankow  (paq'ko)  officially  Berlin-PanliOW,  vil.  Brandenburg,  Prussia,  near  Berlin,  p.45. 
Pankratz  (piin'krats)  town,  Bohemia,  Austria,  in  Nusle  comm.,  pop.  8. 

Panna  (pun'a)  native  state,  Bimdelkhand  Agency,  Cen.  India,  2,402  □  p.  193.  —  its  #  p.  12. 
Pannanlch  (pSo'd-niK')  vil.  &  watering  place,  Aberdeenshire,  Scotland. 

Pannesheide  (pan'Ss-hl'de)  vil.  Rhine  Prov.  Prussia,  pop.  comm.  8. 

Pannonla  (pd-no'ni-d)  Roman  prov.  mostly  in  modern  Hungary.  See  Pannonian,  a. 
Panola  (pd-no'ld)  co.  N  W  Miss.  696  □  pop.  31,  X  X  Sardis  &  Batesville.  —  co.  N  E  Tex. 

842  □  pop.  20,  X  Carthage. 

Panora  (pd-no'rd)  town,  Guthrie  co.  Iowa,  pop.  1. 

Pantanaw  (p5n'td-n6')  town,  Irrawaddy  div.  Lower  Burma,  pop.  6. 

Panteg  (p&n'tSg)  urban  dist.  Monmouthshire,  England,  pop.  10. 

Pantelleria  (piin-tSl'la-re'a)  anc.  Cosy'ra,  isl.  Trapani  prov.  Sicily,  Italy,  32  □  pop.  9. 
Panticosa  ( pan'te-ko'sa)  vil.  with  medicinal  baths  &  springs,  Huesca  prov.  Spain. 
Pantin  (paN'tSN')  town  &  comm.  dept.  Seine,  France,  3*  m.  N  E  of  Paris,  pop.  36. 
Panvel  (pun'vgl)  town,  Kolaba  dist.  Bombay  pres.  British  India,  pop.  10. 

Paoay  (pa'o-i')  pueblo  (pop.  13)  &  town  (pop.  7)  Ilocos  Norte  prov.  Luzon,  Phil,  islands. 
Paode  Acucar  (pouN'  da  a'soo-kiir')  rock,  1,270  ft.  high,  Rio  de  Janeiro  bay,  Brazil. 
Paola  (pa-o'ld)  city,  X  of  Miami  co.  Kan.  pop.  3.  —  {pron.  pa'6-la)  city,  Cosenza  prov. 

Calabria,  Italy,  13  m.  W  N  W  of  Cosenza,  pop.  comm.  10. 

Paoli  (pa-o'li)  town,  X  of  Orange  co.  Indiana,  pop.  1. 

Paonla  (pa-o'nf-d)  town,  Delta  co.  Colorado,  pop.  1. 

Paoning  (pou'nTng')  walled  city,  Szechwan  prov.  China,  pop.  100. 

PaotlngfU  (pou'tTng-foo')  town,  #  of  Chihli  prov.  China,  pop.  150. 

Papa  (pii'p5)  town  with  magistracy,  Veszprem  co.  Hungary,  pop.  20. 

Papasquiaro  ( pa'pas-kya'ro)  town,  Durango  state,  Mexico. 

Papeete  (pa'pa-a'ta)  chief  town  &  #  of  Tahiti,  Society  isls.  S  Pacific  ocean,  &  of  the  French 
Establishments  in  Oceania,  pop.  4. 

Papenburg  (pa'p^n-bdbrK)  mfg.  &  cml.  town,  Hanover  prov.  Prussia,  pop.  8. 
Paphlagonia  (pSf'ld-go'nf-d)  anc.  country  &  Roman  prov.  N  Asia  Minor,  on  Black  sea. 
Paphos  (pa'f5s)  town,  anc.  Cyprus,  on  SW  coast.  This  was  New  Paphos;  Old  Paphos,  chief 
seat  of  the  worship  of  Aphrodite,  was  ab.  10  m.  WSW  and  2  m.  inland.  See  Paphian,  a. 
Paps  Of  Jura  (joo'rd  ;  243)  three  mts.  Jura  isl.  Hebrides,  Scot.  ;  highest  2,571  ft. 

Papua  (pii'poo-a  ;  pSp'u-a).  See  New  Guinea  {Gaz.).  — ,  Territory  of,  S  E  part  of  isl.  of 
New  Guinea,  with  D’Entrecasteaux  and  Louisiade  isls.  90,540  □  pop.  ab.  400  ;  British; 
under  administration  of  Commonwealth  of  Australia.  See  Papuan,  n. 

Para  (pa-ra')  estuary  of  the  Tocantins  river,  Brazil,  40  m.  wide  at  entrance.  —  state, 
Brazil,  443,004  □  p.  568.  —  See  Belem  {Gaz.).  —  tn.  Minas  Geraes,  Brazil,  p.  dist.  37. 
ParabiagO  (pa/ra-byii'go)  comm.  Milan  prov.  Lombardy,  Italy,  pop.  9. 

Parabita  (pa'ra-be'ta)  comm.  Lecce  prov.  Apulia,  Italy,  pop.  5. 

Paracatd  (pa'ra-ka-too')  town,  Minas  Geraes,  Brazil,  pop.  dist.  47. 

Paracel  (pa'ra-sBl')  group  of  islets  and  reefs,  China  sea,  150  m.  E  of  Annam. 

Paracin  (pa'ra-chen)  town,  cen.  Servia,  on  branch  of  Morava  river,  pop.  6. 

Paraclet  (pa'rA/klS')  farm,Quincey  &  Saint-Aubin  comms.  Aube,  Fr.  ;  Htdoi'se’s  convent. 
Paradas  (pa-ra'thas  ;  140)  town,  Seville  prov.  Spain,  pop.  comm. 

Paragould  (pSr'd-goold)  city,  X  of  Greene  co.  Arkansas,  pop.  5. 

Paragua  (pa-ra'gwa).  See  Palawan  {Gaz.).  —  prov.  SW  Philippine  islands,  5,23SDpop. 

36.  —  Sur  (soor),  former  mil.  dist.  now  part  of  Paragua  prov.  Philippine  islands. 
Paraguana  (pa'ra-gwa-na')  pen.  Venezuela,  E  of  entrance  of  Maracaibo  gulf. 
Paraguari  (paVa-gwa-re')  town,  Paraguay,  33  m.  S  E  of  Asuncion,  pop.  10. 

Paraguassu  (pa'ra-gwa-soo')  riv.  320  m.  Bahia  state,  Brazil,  to  All  Saints  bay. 
Paraguay  (p5r'd-gwa ;  pa'ra-gwi')  riv.  S.  Am.  1.420  m.  Matto  Grosso  state,  Brazil,  to  Para¬ 
na  riv.  —  republic,  S.  Am.  bet.  Parana  &  Paraguay  rivs.  97,722  □  p.  716,  #  Asuncion. 
Parahyba  (pa'ra-e'ba)  riv.  S.  Am.  Parahyba  state,  Brazil,  to  Atlantic  oc.— state, N  E  Bra¬ 
zil,  S.  Am.  28,854  □  pop.  520.  —  its  #  pop.  32,  on  Parahyba  river. 

Parahyba  do  Sul  (ddb  sool)  riv.  500  m.  Sao  Paulo  state,  Brazil,  to  Atlantic  ocean. 
Parahybuna  (pa'ra-e-boo'na)  former  name  of  Juiz  de  Flora,  Brazil. 

Paramaribo  (p5r'd-m5r'T-bo)  %  of  Dutch  Guiana,  S.  Am.  on  Surinam  river,  pop.  35. 
Paramd  (p&'ra'ma')  comm.  dept.  Ille-et-Vilaine,  France,  pop.  3,  comm.  6  ;  watering  place. 
Paramythia  (pa'r&-me-the'&)  or  Aidonat  (i'do-nat')  town,  formerly  Turkish,  22  m.  SW 
of  Janina,  pop.  5. 


Parand  (pa'ra-na/)  riv.  South  America,  2,000  in.  long,  Minas  Geraes  6tate,  Brazil,  to  Plata 
riv.  —  state,  S  Brazil,  S.  America,  85,451  □  pop.  *406,  #  Curitiba.  —  town,  #  of  Entre 
Rios  prov.  Argentina,  pop.  30. 

Paranagua  (p'a'ra-na-gwa')  spt.  town,  Parana  state,  Brazil,  South  America,  pop.  7. 
Paranahyba(pa/ra-na-e'ba) upper  course  of  Parana  riv.— town,  Minas  Geraes,  Brazil, p.  12. 
Paranapanema  (-pa-na'ma)  riv.  470  m.  S  Brazil,  to  Parana  riv.  bet.  Sao  Paulo  &  Parana. 
Paraty  (pa'ra-te')  spt.  Riode  Janeiro  state,  Brazil,  South  America,  pop.  10. 
Paray-le-Monial  (pa'rS'-le-mo'nyal')  town,  Sa6ne-et-Loire,  France,  pop.  4,  comm.  5. 
Parbhani  (pur-bun'e)  dist.  of  Aurangabad,  Hyderabad,  India,  5,001  dp.  646.  —  its  #p.  10. 
Parchim  (par'Kfm)  mfg.  town,  Mecklenburg-Schwerin  duchy,  Germany,  pop.  11. 

Pardo  (par'ddo)  riv.  310  m.  long,  Minas  Geraes  &  Bahia,  Brazil,  to  Atl.  ocean  in  15°  40' 
S.  —  riv.  290  m.  long,  Minas  Geraes  &  Silo  Paulo,  Brazil,  to  the  Rio  Grande. 

PardubltZ  (par'd do-bits)  Boh.  Pardubice  (par'ddo- blt-sS)  mfg.  town,  Bohemia,  Austria, 
on  Elbe  river,  pop.  comm.  20. 

Paredes  de  Nava  (pa-ra'thas  da  na'va  ;  146)  town,  Palencia  prov.  Spain,  pop.  5. 
Parenzo  (pa-rent's5)  town,  W  coast  of  Istria,  Austria,  pop.  4,  comm.  13. 

Parga  (piir'ga)  maritime  town,  formerly  Turkish,  35  m.  SW  of  Janina,  pop.  5. 

I  Paria,  Gulf  Of  (pa're-a)  between  Venezuela,  S.  America,  and  Trinidad  island. 

Parima,  Sierra  (sygr'ra  pa-re'ma)  mts.  bet.  Venez.  &  Brazil,  S.  Am.  ;  highest  over  7,000  ft. 
Parinacota  (pa-re'na-ko'ta)  mt.  N  Chile,  South  America,  20,894  ft.  high. 

Pariha,  Point  (pa-ren'ya)  extreme  W  point  of  S.  America,  Piura  dept.  Peru. 

Paris  (pilr'Is)  town,  a  X  of  Logan  co.  Ark.  p.  1  —  city,  X  of  Bear  Lake  co.  Ida.  p.  1 .  —  city, 
X  of  Edgar  co.  Ill.  p.  8.  —  city,  X  of  Bourbon  co.  Ky.  p.  6.  — town,  X  of  Oxford  co. 
Me.  pop.  3.  —  city,  X  of  Monroe  co.  Mo.  pop.  1.  —  city,  X  of  Henry  co.  Tenn.  pop.  4. 
—  city,  X  of  Lamar  co.  Tex.  pop.  11.  —  town,  Ontario  prov.  Canada,  pop.  4.  —  (pSr'Ts, 
F.  pa/ re')  anc.  Lute'tia  or  Lute'tia  Parisio'rum,  later  Paris'ii,  ft.  city,  riv.  port,  &  # 
of  France,  on  Seine  riv.  107  m.  from  the  sea,  pop.  2,888  ;  observatory  in  48°  50'  12"  N 
lat.  2°  20'  22£"  E  Ion.  See  Bastille,  ».,  commune,  n.,  Declaration  op  Paris,  Jardin 
des  Plantes,  Louvre,  w.,  Notre  Dame,  Sorbonne,  n.,  Tuileries,  n. 

Parium  (pa'rt-fim  ;  115)  orParion  (-dn)  town,  anc.  Mysia,  Asia  Minor,  on  Sea  of  Marmora. 
Park,  co.  cen.  Col.  2,212  □  pop.  2,  X  Fairplay.  —  co.  S  Mont.  2,675  □  pop.  11,  X  Living¬ 
ston.  —  co.  N  W  Wyo.  5,420  □  pop.  5,  X  Cody. 

Park  City,  town,  Knox  co.  Tenn.  poo.  5.  —  city,  Summit  co.  Utah,  pop.  3. 

Parke  (park)  co.  W  Ind.  447  □  pop.  22,  X  Rockville. 

Parker  (piir'ker)  co.  N  Tex.  875  □  p.  26,  X  Weatherford.  —  city,  X  of  Turner  co.  S.  Dak.  p.  1 
Parkersburg  (par'kerz-bQrg)  city,  X  of  Wood  co.  West  Virginia,  pop.  18. 

Parkers  Landing,  city,  Armstrong  co.  Pa.  on  Allegheny  river,  pop.  1. 

Parkesburg  (parks'bGrg)  bor.  Chester  co.  Pennsylvania,  pop.  3. 

Park  Falls,  vil.  Price  co.  Wisconsin,  pop.  2. 

Park  Range,  part  of  Rocky  mts.  in  Col. ;  highest,  Mt.  Lincoln,  14,297  ft.  high. 

Park  Rapids,  vil.  X  of  Hubbard  co.  Minnesota,  pop.  2. 

Park  Ridge,  city,  Cookco.  Ill.  14  m.  N  W  of  Chicago,  pop.  2.  —  bor.  Bergen  co.  N.  J.  pop.  1, 
Park  River,  city,  Walsh  co.  N.  Dak.  on  Park  river,  pop.  1. 

Park  View  Mountain,  peak  of  liocky  mts.  Colorado,  12,433  ft.  high. 

Parma  (par'ma)  prov.  Emilia,  Italy,  1,250 dp.  326.  — city,  its  ^  on  Parma  riv.  p.  comm.  52. 
Parmagudi  (par'md-gob'de)  town,  Madura  dist.  Madras,  India,  pop.  10. 

Parmer  (par'mer)  co.  N  W  Tex.  902  □  pop.  2,  X  Farwell. 

Parnahyba  (par'na-e'ba)riv.  750  m.  long,  bet.  Maranhao  & Piauliy  states,  Brazil,  to  Atl.  oc. 
Parnassus  (par-nSs'ws)  bor.  Westmoreland  co.  Pa.  pop.  3.  — mod .  Liakoura  (lya'koo-ra) 
mt.  on  border  of  Phocis  &  Boeotia  nomes,  Greece,  8,065  ft.  high  ;  the  Castalian  spring 
&  Corycian  cave  are  here.  See  Parnassus,  n. 

Parnell  (par-nSl')  bor,  suburb  of  Auckland,  North  Isl.  New'  Zealand,  pop.  5. 

Parnes  (par'nSz)  mt.  Greece,  16  m.  N  of  Athens,  4,631  ft.  high. 

Parola  (pii-ro'ld)  town,  East  Khandesh  dist.  Bombay  pres.  BYitish  India,  pop.  14. 
Paropamisus  ( pSr'o-pd-mi'sus ;  -pam'T-sus)  mts.  Afghanistan  &  E  Persia,  bet.  Hindu 
Kush  mts.  on  E,  &  Elburz  mts.  on  W. 

Paros  (pa'r5s)  isl.  jEgean  sea,  64  □  pop.  12 ;  fine  marble.  See  Parian,  a. 

Parowan  (pSr'o-w5n  ;  -w5n)  city,  X  of  Iron  co.  Utah,  pop.  1. 

Parral  (par-ral')  towm,  Linares  prov.  Chile,  S.  Am.  pop.  10. — town, Chihuahua,  Mexico,  p.7. 
Parramatta  (pSr'd-mat'a)  riv.  (so  called)  arm  of  Port  Jackson,  New  S.  Wales  ;  18  m. 

long.  —  town,  New  South  Wales,  Australia,  14  m.  W  by  N  oi  Sydney,  pop.  12. 

Parras  (par'ras)  city,  Coahuila  state,  Mexico,  pop.  6. 

Parres  (par'ras)  town,  Oviedo  prov.  Spain,  pop.  comm.  9. 

I  Parry  (pSr'T)  county,  New  South  Wales,  Australia,  pop.  8. 

Parry,  Mount,  mt.  Front  range,  Col.  13,133  ft.  high. 

Parsons  (par's’nz)  city,  Labette  co.  Kan.  pop.  12. —bor.  Luzerne  co.  Pa.  pop.  4.  — city, 
X  of  Tucker  co.  W.  Va.  pop.  2. 

Parsonsfield  (-feld)  town,  York  co.  Me.  35  m.  W  of  Portland,  pop.  1. 

Parsonstown  (-toun)  or  Birr  (bfir)  town,  W  King’s  co.  Ireland,  pop.  4. 
Partabgarh(phr-tab/gur')  orPratapgarh(pid-tap/gur')dist.  of  Fyzabaddiv. United Provs. 
Br.  India,  1,442  □  pop.  900.  —  its  #  about  90  m.  S  E  of  Lucknow,  pop.  5.  —  state,  S  Raj- 
putana,  India,  886  □  pop.  63.  —  its  #  pop.  13. 

Parlanna  (par-tan'na)  town,  Trapani  prov.  Sicily,  Italy,  pop.  comm.  14. 

Parthenay  (par't’-ne')  town,  dept.  Deux-Sevres,  France,  on  Thouet  river,  p.  6,  comm.  8. 
Parthia  (par'thl-d)  anc.  country,  nearly  mod.  Khorassan,  Persia.  See  Parthian,  a.  &  n. 
Partick  (par'tik)  burgh,  Lanarkshire,  Scotland,  on  Kelvin  river,  near  Glasgow,  pop.  67. 
Partinico  (par-te'ne-ko)  mfg.  &  cml.  towm,  Palermo  prov.  Sicily,  Italy,  pop.  comm.  22. 
Parys  (p&-rls')  town,  N  Orange  Free  State,  U.  of  South  Africa,  pop.  2. 

Pasadena  (pSs'd-de'na)  city,  Los  Angeles  co.  Cal.  pop.  30. 

Pasargadae  (pd-sar'ga-de)  city,  #  of  anc.  Persia  ;  ?  ruins  near  Murghab. 

Pascagoula  (pSs'kd-gob'ld)  riv.  Miss. Greene  co.  to  Gulf.— city, Xof  Jackson  co.  Miss.  p.  3. 
Pasco  (pS8'ko)  co.  cen.  Fla.  767  □  p.  8,  X  Dade  City.  —  town,  X  of  Franklin  co.Wasli.  p.  2. 
Pas-de-Calais  (pa'-de-ka/18')  dept.  N  E  France,  2,G06  □  pop.  1,068,  #  Arras. 

Pasewalk  (pa'ze-valk')  town,  Pomerania  prov.  Prussia,  on  ticker  river,  pop.  11. 

Pasiano  (pa-zya'no)  comm.  Udine  prov.  Venetia,  Italy,  pop.  8. 

Pasian  Schiavonesco  (pa'ze-an'  skya'vo-ngs'ko)  comm.  Udine  prov.  Italy,  pop.  5. 

|  Pasig  (pa'sig)  riv.  Laguna  de  Bay  to  Manila  bay,  Luzon,  Philippine  isls. 

Pasijan  (pa-se'han  ;  189)  isl.  Cebu  prov.  Philippine  islands,  38  □  pop.  8. 

Pasing  (pa'zing)  comm.  Upper  Bavaria,  Germany,  pop.  9. 

Paso  Robles  (pa'so  ro'bles)  city,  San  Luis  Obispo  co.  California,  pop.  1. 

Pasquotank  (p&s'kwo-tSrjk)  co.  NE  N.  C.  223  □  pop.  17,  X  Elizabeth  City. 
Passaconaway  (pSs'd-kftn'd-wa)  peak,  White  mts.  Grafton  co.  N.  H.  4,116  ft.  high. 
Passaic  (pn-sa'Tk)  riv.  N.  J.  nearly  100  m.  long,  Morris  co.  to  Newark  bay.  —  co.  N  N.  J. 

196  □  pop.  216,  X  Paterson.  —  city,  Passaic  co.  N.  J.  pop.  55. 

Passamaquoddy  Bay  (pSs'd-md-kw  5d'T)  inleft,  Bay  of  Fundy,  bet.  Me.  &  New  Brunswick, 
at  mouth  of  St.  Croix  river. 

Passaro,  Cape  (piis'sa-ro)  SE  point  of  Sicily. 

Passau  (pas'ou)  town,  Bavaria,  on  Inn  &  Danube  rivs.  pop.  21;  treaty  1552. 

Pass  Christian,  city,  Harrison  co.  Mississippi,  pop.  2. 

Passy  (pa'se')  former  town,  now  a  W  dist.  of  Paris,  France. 

Pastaza  (pas-ta'sa;  268)  riv.  Ecuador,  S.  America,  400  m.  long,  to  Amazon  river. 

Pasto  (piis'to)  city,  #  dept.  Narino,  Colombia,  South  America,  pop.  mun.  dist.  28.  —  vol. 

near  same,  13,900  ft.  high.  —  mt.  knot  near  same. 

Pasuruan  (pa'sdb-rdb-an')  Dv.  Passoeroean  (pa'sdo-rdo-an')  residency,  E  Java,  Dutch 
East.  Indies,  3,380  □  pop.  2,022.  —  its  #  pop.  27. 

Paszto  (pas'to)  town,  Heves  co.  Hungary,  on  Zagyva  river,  pop.  comm.  6. 

Patagonia  (pSt'd-go'nT-d)  former  name  of  a  region  at  S  end  of  South  America,  S  of  38° 
54/  S;  now  divided  bet.  Chile  &  Argentina.  See  Patagonian,  a.  &  n. 

Patan  (pa'tun)  town,  Baroda  state,  Bombay,  India,  about  65  m.  N  N  W  of  Ahmadabad, 
pop.  33. —  town,  Nepal,  India,  near  Katmandu,  pop.  30. 

Patani  (pa-ta'ne)  Malay  state  tributary  to  Siam,  E  coast  Malay  pen.  —  its  ^  pop.  10. 
Patapsco  (pd-tSp8'ko)  riv.  80  m.  long,  Md.  Carroll  co.  to  Chesapeake  bay. 

Patara  (p5t'd-rd)  spt.  city,  anc.  Mysia,  Asia  Minor. 

Patchogue  (pd-chog')  vil.  Suffolk  co.  New  York,  pop.  4. 

Paterno  (pa't5r-n6')  anc.  Hy'bla  Ma'jor,  city,  Sicily,  Italy,  at  base  of  Mt.  Etna,  pop. 
comm.  29  ;  mineral  springs. 


Palti.  SeeYAMDOK. 

Pftlus  Tattaeu8.  See  Tuz  G8l. 
Pampeluna.  See  Pamplona. 
Pangkor  Isl&ndi.See  Dindings. 


Pangopango.  8ee  Pagopago. 

Paniab.  See  Pun.tab. 
Panjnad.  See  Sutlej. 
P&nopolla.  See  Akhmim. 


Panormo.  See  Panderma.  Care. 

Panormus.  See  Palermo.  |  Paramithia. 

Panticapaeum.  See  Kerch.  I  THIA. 

Papas  Cape.  See  Kalooria,  Pardubice. 


Var.  of  Paramy- 
See  Pardubitz. 


Parganas,  Twenty-four.  See  I  Pascua.  See  Easter  Island. 
Twenty-four  Parganas.  Passarowitz.  See  Pozarevac. 

Parion.  See  Parium.  Passoeroean.  See  Pasuruan. 

Parlsll.  See  Paris,  France.  |  Patavium.  See  Padua. 


□  means  square  miles  ;  #,  capital;  X,  co.  seat;  agr.,  agricultural ;  cml.,  commercial ;  mfg.,  manufacturing  ;  min.,  mining  ;  spt.,  seaport ;  tp.,  townBhip  ;  vil.,  Tillage. 
Population  is  given  in  nearest  thousands ;  2  =  1,500  to  2,499  ;  3  =  2,500  to  3,499,  etc. ;  less  than  1,000  not  given.  See  Abbreviations,  p.  2379. 
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S®*®5f„on  (Psr*'--S!“)  "lfe-  c>ty.  x  Of  Passaic  co.  New  Jersey,  pop.  126.  I  Pella  (pSl'd)  city,  Marion  co.  Io.  pop.  3.  —  ruins  near  Fenije,  &  24  m.  WN  W  of  Salo- 

p  ,  3  1 5-f,  -  ’  n:l  8tate,  SE  Punjab,  India,  5,412  □  pop.  1,408.  —  its  #  pop.  54.  niki ;  anc.  #  of  Macedonia  &  birthplace  of  Alexander  the  Great, 
raimas  (.pa-tei  yas;  1J5)  mini.  &  town,  SE  Guayama dept.  Porto  Rico,  pop.  m.  14,  t.  2.  Pellaro  (pSl-lii'ro)  comm.  Reggio  di  Calabria  prov.  Italy,  pop.  6. 

Pellegrino  Parmense  <  pePia-gre'no  par-men'sa)  commune,  Parma  prov.  Italy,  pop.  6. 
Pellestrina  (pSI'ISs-tre'na)  isl.  Venice,  Italy,  9  m.  long.  —  town  on  island,  p.  comm.  6. 
Pellezzano  (peFlSt-sa'no)  comm.  Salerno  prov.  Campania,  Italy,  pop.  5. 

Pellston  (pSl'stwn)  vil.  Emmet  co.  Michigan,  pop.  1. 

Peloponnesus  (pel'6-pd-ne'sas)  same  as  the  Morea.  See  Peloponnesian,  a.  &  n. 
Pelotas  (pa-lo'tash)  spt.  town,  Rio  Grande  do  Sul,  Brazil,  pop.  32. 

Pelusiac  Branch  (pe-lu'shi-5k)  anc.  E  arm  of  Nile  riv. ;  now  filled  up. 

Pelusium  (pe-lu'sht-um)  ruined  city,  Egypt,  on  Pelusiac  branch  of  Nile,  E  of  Suez  canal. 
Pelvoux  ipePvoo')  mt.  group,  in  depts.  Hautes-Alpes  &  Isere,  Frauce,  highest  Barre  des 
Ecrins,  13,458  ft.  high.  —  peak  in  this  groim,  about  12,970  ft.  high. 

Pemba  (pSm'ba)  isl.  N  of  Zanzibar  isl.  380  □  pop.  83 ;  part  of  Zanzibar  protectorate. 
Pemberton  (-ber-twn)  form,  urban  diet.  Lancashire,  Eng.  now  part  of  Wigan  co.  bor. 
Pemberville  (pSm'ber-vil)  vil.  Wood  co.  O.  18  m.  S  of  Toledo,  pop.  1. 

Pembina  (pem'bi-na;  -no)  co.  NE  N.  Dak.  1,117  □  pop.  15,  X  Pembina. 

Pembroke  (pSm'brok)  town,  Washington  co.  Me.  pop.  1.— town,  Plymouth  co.  Mass, 
pop.  1.  —  town,  Merrimac  co.  N.  H.  pop.  3.  — town,  X  of  Renfrew  co.  Ontario,  Can.  on 
Ottawa  riv.  pop.  6.  —  ( pron .  -brdbk  or  -brok)  spt.  bor.  X  of  Pembrokeshire,  Wales,  p.  16 
—  See  Pembrokeshire  ( Gas .).^—  {pron.  -brook  or  -brok)  sub.  of  Dublin,  Ireland,!).  29. 
Pembrokeshire  i^pem'brdok-sher  ;  -brok-sher)  or  Pembroke,  co.  S  W  Wales,  614  □  pop. 
90,  X  Pembroke. 

Pemlgewasset  ( pSm'T-je-wbs'gt)  riv.  N.  H.  with  the  Winnepesaukee  forms  the  Merrimac. 
Pemiscot  (pSm'Ts-kbt)  co.  SE  Mo.  456  □  pop.  20,  X  Caruthersville. 

Penatiel  (pa'na-fe-Sl')  town,  Minho  prov.  Portugal,  17  m.  EN  E  of  Oporto,  pop.  5. 
Penang  (pe-nSng')  British  isl.  off  W  coast  Malay  pen.  107  □.  —  div.  of  Straits  Settlements, 
inch  Penang  isl.  Province  Wellesley,  &  the  Dindiugs,  CC0  □  pop.  278,  #  Georgetown. 
Pen  Argyl  (pSn  ar'jll)  bor.  Northampton  co.  Pennsylvania,  pop.  4. 

Penarth  ( pSn-arth')  spt.  urban  dist.  Glamorganshire,  Wales,  pop.  15. 

Penas.  Gulf  Of  (pa'nyas)  on  coast  of  S  Chile,  South  America. 

Penbrook  (pSn'brook)  bor.  Dauphin  co.  Pennsylvania,  pop  1. 

Penco  (p?q'ko)  spt.  Concepcion  prov.  Chile,  on  Bay  of  Concepcion,  pop.  5. 

Pender  (pSn'der)  co.  SE  part  of  N.  C.  815  □  pop.  15,  X  Burgaw. 

Pendleton  (pSn'd’l-ti/n)  co.  N  Ky.  279  □  pop.  12,  X  Falmouth.  —  co.  N  E  W.  Va.  699  □ 
p.  9,  X  Franklin.  — town,  Madison  co.  Ind.  p.  1— city,  X  of  Umatilla  co.  Ore.  p.  4. 
Pend  Oreille  (p8nd  6-rel')  lake,  35  m.  long,  N  Idaho,  —  riv.  outlet  of  Pend  Oreille  lake, 
to  Columbia  river  ;  it  is  a  continuation  of  Clark  Fork.  See  Clark  Fork  ( Gaz .). 
Penedo  (p€-na'ddo)  town,  Alagoas  state,  Brazil,  S.  Am.  on  Sao  Francisco  river,  pop.  5. 
Penge  (pSnj)  urban  dist.  Kent  co.  England,  near  London,  pop.  22. 

Penig  (pa'nfK)  town,  Saxony  kingdom,  Germany,  on  Mulde  river,  pop.  7. 

Peninsula,  The,  name  applied  to  Spain  &  Portugal  together.  See  Peninsular  War.  —  a 
district  in  the  S  E  of  Virginia  bet.  York  &  James  rivs. ;  battles  during  the  Civil  War. 
See  Peninsular  Campaign. 

Penjamo  (pen'ha-mo ;  189)  city,  Guanajuato  state,  Mexico,  pop.  9. 

Penmarch  (pSN'm&r')  vil.  &  comm.  dept.  Finistere,  France,  pop.  comm.  6. 

Penne  (pSn'na)  anc.  Pin'na,  town,  Teramo  prov.  Italy,  pop.  comm.  10. 

Penner  (pgu^er)  riv.  India,  245  m.  long,  Mysore  to  Bay  of  Bengal. 

Penngrove  (pSn'grov')  bor.  Salem  co.  New  Jersey,  on  Delaware  river,  pop.  2. 

Pennine  AlpsfpSu'Tn  ;  in)  div.  Alps,  bet.  the  Swiss  canton  of  Valais  &  the  Italian  prova. 

of  Turin  &  Novara  ;  highest,  Monte  Rosa,  15,213  ft. 

Pennine  Chain,  series  of  uplands,  highest  point  2,890  ft.  Northumberland  &  Cumberland 
cos.  S  to  Derbyshire  &  Staffordshire,  England. 

Pennington  (p&n'Tng-tifn)  co.  N  W  Minn.  607  □  pop.  9,  X  Thief  River  Falls. —  co.  S  W 
S.  Dak.  2,792  □  pop.  12,  X  Rapid  City. 

Pennsburg  (penz'bfirg)  bor.  Montgomery  co.  Pa.  15  m.  S  of  Allentown,  pop.  1. 
Pennsylvania  (peiFsil-va'nT-a)  one  of  Middle  Atlantic  states,  U.  S.  A.  44,832  □  pop. 
7,665,  #  Harrisburg  ;  coal  &  iron  mines  &  oil  wells.  See  Keystone  State,  Mason  and 
Dixon’s  Line,  Pennsylvania  Dutch,  Pennsylvanian,  n.  2. 

Penn  Yan  (pSn  y5n)  vil.  X  of  Yates  co.  New  York,  on  Keuka  lake,  pop  5. 

Penobscot  t  pe-nob'sk5t)  riv.  Me.  Somerset  co.  300  m.  to  Penobscot  bay.  —  co.  E  cen.  Me. 
3,258  □  pop.  85,  X  Bangor. 

Penobscot  Bay,  Me.  ;  inlet  of  Atlantic  ocean,  30  m.  long. 

Penrith  (pSn'rtth)  town,  Cumberland  co.  England,  pop.  9. 

Pensacola  (pSn'sa-ko'ld)  spt.  city,  X  of  Escambia  co.  Florida,  pop  23. 

Pensacola  Bay,  inlet,  Gulf  of  Mexico,  Santa  Rosa  co.  Florida ;  navy  yard. 

Pentapolis  (p6n-t5p'6-lTs)  one  of  several  anc.  groups  of  five  cities  :  in  Italy  Rimini,  An¬ 
cona,  Fano,  Pesaro,  &  Senigallia  ;  in  Asia  Minor,  Cnidos,  Cos,  Lindos,  Camiros,  &  Jalisos. 
Pentelikon  (pen-tel'i-kon)  or  Pentelicus  (pSn-tgl'T-kus)  mt.  10  m.  NE  of  Athens, 
Greece,  about  3,640  ft.  high  ;  fine  marble. 

Pentland  Firth  (pent'land)  separates  Orkney  isls.  from  Scotland. 

Pentland  Hills,  in  Peeblesshire,  Lanarkshire,  &  Edinburghshire,  Scotland. 

Pentwater  (pent'wS'ter)  vil.  Oceana  co.  Michigan,  pop.  1. 

Penuelas  (paGiyob-aMas)  mun.  &  town,  S  Ponce  dept.  Porto  Rico,  pop.  m.  12,  t.  1 
Peny  Fan  (pSn' t  fSn')  highest  mt.  in  S  Wales,  Brecknockshire,  2,910  ft. 

Penza  (pen'za)  govt.  E  cen.  Russia  in  Europe,  14,997  □  pop.  1,830.  —  its  #  pop.  69. 
Penzance  (pSn-z5ns')  spt.  bor.  Cornwall  co.  9  m.  from  Land’s  End,  pop.  13. 

Penzhinsk.  Gulf  of  (pSn-zhensk')  on  N  E  side  Okhotsk  sea,  Siberia. 

Peoria  (pe-o'rt-d)  co.  ceil.  Ill.  636  □  pop.  100. —  city,  its  X  on  Ill.  riv.  pop.  67. 

Peotone  (pe'o-ton)  vil.  Will  co.  Illinois,  pop.  1. 

Pepin  (pe'pln)  co.  W  Wis.  236  □  pop.  8,  X  Durand. 

Pepin  Lake,  expansion  of  Miss.  riv.  in  Wis.  &  Minn.  24  m.  long,  2-4  m.  wide. 

Pepperell  (pSp'er-51)  town,  Middlesex  co.  Massachusetts,  pop.  3. 

Pera  (pa'ra)  part  of  Constantinople,  Turkey,  N  of  Golden  Horn  ;  foreigners’  quarter. 
Perak  ( pa-rak')  a  state  of  the  Federated  Malay  States,  7,900  □  pop.  494,  *  Kuala  Kangsa, 
Percb  (pgr'sa')  town,  X  of  Gasp6  co.  Quebec  prov.  Canada,  pop.  2. 

Perche  (pSrsh)  anc.  div.  of  N  France,  now  in  depts.  Orne,  Eure-et-Loir,  &  Eure. 
Perchtoldsdorf  (pgrK'tolts-d6rf)  comm.  Lower  Austria,  S  sub.  of  Vienna,  pop.  7. 

Percy  (pfir'sT)  vil.  Randolph  co.  Illinois,  pop.  1. 

Perdu,  Mont  (hion'  perGlii')  Sp.  Monte  Perdido  (mon'ta  pgr-de'tho;  146)  peak  cen.  Pyre- 


Patmos  (p£t'm58)  isl.  W  of  Asia  Minor,  15  □  pop.  3  ;  St.  John’s  exile.  —  its  #. 

Patna  (put  na)  div.  of  Bihar  and  Orissa  prov.  Br.  India,  pop.  5,635.  —  dist.  of  div.  2,075 
U  pop.  1,610.  —  cml.  &  mfg.  city,  *  of  div.  &  dist.  pop.  136.  —  native  state,  S  W  of 
Orissa,  India,  2,399  □  pop.  278.  —  its  #  pop.  5. 

Patos,  Lagoa  dos  (la-go'a  doosh  pa'tdosh)  lake,  165  m.  long,  Rio  Grande  do  Sul,  Brazil. 
PatOS,  LOS  (los  pa'tos)  pass,  11,700  ft.  Andes  nits.  S.  Am.  near  Aconcagua. 

Patras  (Pa,tias)  anc.  Pa'tr^:,  ft.  spt.  town,  #  of  Achaia  nome,  Morea,  Greece,  pop.  38. 
Patras,  Gulf  of,  inlet  of  Ionian  sea,  Greece,  N  W  of  the  Morea. 

Patri  (pa'tre)  town,  Ahmadabad  dist.  Bombay,  Br.  India,  on  Rann  of  Cutch,  pop.  7. 
Patria,  Lago  di  (la'go  de  pa'tre-ii)  lake,  13  m.  N  W  of  Naples,  Italy. 

Patrick  (pSt'rlk)^  S  Va.  485  □  pop.  17,  X  Stuart. 

Patrocinio  (pa/tro-se'nydb)  town,  Minas  Geraes,  Brazil,  pop.  dist.  35. 

Patschkau  (pach'kou)  town,  Silesia  prov.  Prussia,  on  Neisse  river,  pop.  6- 
Patten  (pSt'en)  j;own,  Penobscot  co.  Maine,  pop.  1. 

Patterson  (p5t'er-si/n)  town,  St.  Mary  par.  Louisiana,  pop.  3. 

Patti  (pat'te)  town,  Messina  prov.  Sicily,  Italy,  near  Patti  gulf,  pop.  comm.  11. 

Patti,  Gulf  of,  bay,  Sicily,  Italy,  on  N  coast,  W  of  Milazzo  point. 

Patton  (p5t'’n)  bor.  Cambria  co.  Pennsylvania,  pop.  4. 

Pattonsburg  (pat'’nz-bfirg)  city,  Daviess  co.  Missouri,  pop.  1. 

Paturages  (pa'tu'razh')  comm.  Hainaut  prov.  Belgium,  pop.  12. 

PAtzeuaro  (pas'kwa-ro)  city,  Michoacan  state,  Mexico,  on  Patzcuaro  lake,  pop.  7. 
Patzum  (pat-soom'  ;  268)  town,  Guatemala,  Cen.  America,  pop.  5. 

Pau  (po)  town,  %  of  dept.  Basses-Pyr6n6es,  France,  communal  pop.  37 ;  famous  winter 
resort;  birthplace  of  Henry  IV. 

Pauillac  (po'yak')  town,  dept.  Gironde,  France,  on  Gironde  river,  pop.  3,  comm.  6. 

Paul  (p61)  urban  dist.  Cornwall  co.  England,  pop.  6. 

Paulding  (pSl'dlng)  co.  N  W  Ga.  324  □  pop.  14,  X  Dallas.  —  co.  N  W  O.  413  □  pop.  23. 

—  its  X  pop.  2. 

Paulo  Alfonso  (pou'ldo  af-foN'sdb)  series  of  three  falls  with  total  height  ab.  275  ft.  SAo 
Francisco  river,  Brazil,  ab.  190  m.  from  its  mouth. 

Paulsboro  (pOlz'bhr-o)  bor.  Gloucester  co.  New  Jersey,  pop.  2. 

Pauls  Valley,  city,  X  of  Garvin  co.  Oklahoma,  pop.  3. 

Paungde  (poung^da')  town,  Lower  Burma,  28  m.  S  S  E  of  Prome,  pop.  11. 

Pausula  (pou'zoo-la)  comm.  Macerata  prov.  Marches,  Italy,  pop.  9. 

Pavia  (pa-ve'a)  prov.  Lombardy,  Italy,  1,288  □  pop.  512.  —  anc.  Tici'num,  its  #  pop. 

comm.  40;  battle  1525.  See  City  of  a  Hundred  Towers. 

Pavlograd  (pav'lo-grat')  town,  Ekaterinoslav  govt.  Russia  in  Europe,  pop.  18. 

Pavlov  (pav'lof)  town,  Moscow  govt.  Russia,  about  40  m.  E  of  Moscow,  pop.  7. 
Pavlovsk  (pav'ldfsk)  town,  St.  Petersburg  govt.  Russia  in  Europe,  pop.  5.  —  town, 
ronezh  govt.  Russia  in  Europe,  on  Don  riv.  pop.  6. 

Pavullo  nel  Frignano  tpa-vool'lo  nSl  fre-nya'no)  comm.  Modena  prov.  Italy,  pop.  12. 
Pawhuska  (p6-hus'kd)  city,  X  of  Osage  co.  Oklahoma,  pop.  3. 

Pawlet  (po'lit)  town,  Rutland  co.  Vermont,  pop.  2. 

Pawnee  (p6-ne')  co.  S  W  cen.  Kan.  742  □  pop.  9,  X  Lamed.  —  co.  S  E  Nebr.  431  □  pop. 
11,  X  Pawnee.  —  co.  N  Okla.  584  □  pop.  17,  X  Pawnee.  —  vil.  Sangamon  co.  Ill.  pop.  1. 

—  city,  X  of  Pawnee  co.  Nebr.  pop.  2.  —  city,  X  of  Pawnee  co.  Okla.  pop.  2. 

Paw  Paw  (p6'  p60  vil.  X  of  Van  Buren  co.  Mich.  pop.  2. 

Pawtucket  (p6-tuk'gt)  mfg.  city,  Providence  co.  Rhode  Island,  pop.  52. 

Paxos  (pSk'sos  ;  mod.  Gr.  pak-sos')  one  of  Ionian  isls.  Greece,  7  □  pop.  4,  #  Gaio. 
Paxton  (p5k8'twn)  city,  X  of  Ford  co.  Illinois,  pop.  3. 

Payerne  (pS'ySrn')  Ger.  Peterlingen  (pa'ter-ling-en)  town,  Vaud,  Switz.  p.  comm.  5. 
Payette  (pa-St')  city,  Canyon  co.  Idaho,  pop.  2. 

Payne  (paiD  co.  N  Okla.  678  □  pop.  24,  X  Stillwater.  —  vil.  Paulding  co.  O.  pop.  1. 
Paysandu  (pLsan-dob')  dept.  Uruguay,  5,117  □  pop.  48.  —  its  #  pop.  19. 

Pay  son  (pa's’n)  city,  Utah  co.  Utah,  pop.  2. 

Peabody  (pe'b5d-T)  city,  Marion  co.  Kan.  pop.  1.  —  town,  Essex  co.  Mass.  pop.  16. 
Peace,  riv.  Brit.  Columbia  &  Alberta,  Can.,  about  1,050  m.  to  Great  Slave  river. 

Peak,  The,  table-land  dist.  Derbyshire,  England. 

Peale,  Mount  (pel)  peak,  La  Sal  mts.  E  Utah,  13,089  ft.  high. 

Pea  Ridge,  hamlet,  Benton  co.  Arkansas;  battle  1862. 

Pearl  Harbor,  inlet,  a  few  miles  W  of  Honolulu,  Haw-aiian  islands  ;  pearl  oysters. 

Pearl  Islands,  Panama  bay,  Panama,  60  m.  S  E  of  Panama  city. 

Pearl  Lagoon,  inlet  of  Caribbean  sea,  Nicaragua,  Central  America. 

Pearl  River,  Miss.  Winston  co.  to  Gulf  of  Mexico,  —  channel  connecting  Pearl  harbor, 
Hawaiian  isls.  with  Pacific  oc.  —  co.  S  Miss.  797  □  pop.  11,  X  Poplarville. 

Pearsall  (per'sOl)  town,  Frio  co.  Texas,  pop.  2. 

Pecatonica  (p5k/d-ton'T-kd)  vil.  Winnebago  co.  Illinois,  pop.  1. 

Peccioli  (pSt'cho-le)  town,  Pisa  prov.  Tuscany,  Italy,  pop.  comm.  8. 

Pechora  (pa-ch6'ra)  riv.  Russia,  980  m.  long,  Ural  mts.  to  Arctic  ocean. 

Peckham  (pSk'dm)  dist.  Camberwell  met.  bor.  London,  England. 

Pecos  (pa'kos)  co.  W  Tex.  4,134  □  p.  2,  X  Fort  Stockton.  —  city, X  of  Reeves  co.  Tex.  p.  2. 
P6cska  (pach'kb)  town,  Arad  co.  Hungary,  incl.  Magyarpecska  &  Op^cskacomms.  pop.  18. 
Peczenizyn  (p^chS-nye'zhtn)  or  Peczeniszcze  (-nylsh'chS)  town,  S  E  Galicia,  Austria, 
pop.  comm.  7. 

Peddapuram  ( p&Fa-pdb-rSm')  towm,  Godavari  dist.  Madras  pres.  British  India,  pop.  14. 
Pederobba  (paMa-rdb'ba)  comm.  Treviso  prov.  Venetia,  Italy,  pop.  6. 

Pedro  Betancourt  (pa'dro  ba'taq-kort')  dist.  &  town,  Mat.anzas  prov.  Cuba,  pop.  dist.  13, 
town  3. 

Peebles  (pe'b’lz)  royal  &  mun.  burgh,  X  of  Peeblesshire,  Scotland,  on  Tweed  riv.  pop. 
mun.  b.  6.  —  See  Peeblesshire  {Gaz.). 

Peeblesshire  ( pe'b’lz-sher)  or  Peebles  or  Tweeddale  (twed'dal')  co.  Scotland,  348  □ 
pop.  15,  X  Peebles. 

Peedee  River  (pe'de'  ;  pe'de7)  riv.  N.  C.  &  S.  C.  415  m.  long;  called  in  N.  C.  the  Yadkin 
(ySd'kln)  ;  rises  in  Blue  Ridge  mts.  flows  into  Winyah  bay,  S.  Carolina. 

Peeksklll  (peks'kil)  vil.  Westchester  co.  New  York,  pop.  15. 

Peel  (pel)  spt.  town,  Isle  of  Man,  Irish  sea,  p.  4  ;  resort,  castle.  —  co.  Ontario  prov.  Can. 

X  Brampton.  —  ( pron.  pal)  marsh,  60  □  N.  Brabant  &  Limburg  prove.  Netherlands. 
Pegau  (pa'gou)  town,  Saxony  kingdom,  Germany,  14  m.  SS  W  of  Leipzig,  pop.  6. 

Pegli  (pal'ye)  comm.  Genoa  prov.  Liguria,  Italy,  pop.  11. 

PegO  (pa'go)  town,  Alicante  prov.  Spain,  40  m.  N  E  of  Alicante,  pop.  comm.  8. 
PegOgnaga  (pa'go-nya'ga)  comm.  Mantua  prov.  Lombardy,  Italy,  pop.  8. 

See  Mon,  n.  — 

,  pop.  14. 
N  China, 

beyond  Great  Wall  to  Gulf  of  Chihli.  T . , ,  .  • 

Peine  (pl'ne)  town,  Hanover  prov.  Prussia,  17  m.  N  E  of  Hildesheim,  pop.  17. 

Peiwar  Pass  (pi-war')  into  Afghanistan  from  India,  S  E  of  Kabul ;  battle  18,8. 
Pekalongan  (pa'ka-lSn'gan)  residency,  Java,  Dutch  East  Indies,  2,143  □  pop. 
spt.  its  #  on  N  coast,  pop.  42. 

Pekan  ( pa-kan')  town,  native  *  of  Pahang,  Malay  pen.  near  mouth  of  Pahang  river. 
Pekin  (pe'kTn)  city,  X  of  Tazewell  co.  Illinois,  pop.  10.  .... 

Peking  (Pe  king')  or  Pekin  (pe'kln' ;  -king')  i.  e.  “  Northern  Capital,”  city,  Cluhli  prov. 

Tof' China TobservaforU 30°  64'  31"  N,  1 16° 28'  8"  E,  p.  S21.  See  M»,  Mandarin,  n. 
Pelago  (pe 'la-go)  town,  Florence  prov.  Tuscany,  Italy,  pop.  comm.  13. 

Pel6e  Wont  (m0N'pe-la')  volcano,  N  Martinique,  French  West  Indies,  4,4-8  ft.  high ,  its 
eruption  in  1902  destroyed  Saint-Pierre  ;  30,000  persons  perished. 

PpIpp  Pnint  or  South  Foreland,  headland,  Essex  co.  Ontario,  in  Lake  Erie. 

Pelew  Islands  I  pt-iob')  Palan  (pa-lou')  group  of  ab.  26  isls.  in  W  Micronesia;  Ger. 

Pelham  (pSl'orn)  town,  Mitchell  co.  Georgia,  pop.  2.  _ 

Pelican  RaDids  (Del'T-kan)  vil.  Otter  Tail  co.  Minn.  38  m.  SE  of  Moorhead,  pop.  1. 
PeEpS®)  isk  E  coast  Celebes  isl.  Du.  E.  Indies,  60  m  long  20  m.  broad,  975  □. 
Pelion  i  pe'lI-Sn)  rot. Magnesia  nome,  Greece,  near  E  coast;  5,305  ft. high.  See  Alqad.e.ii. 


Patrae.  See  Patras. 

F&umotn  Archipelago.  See  Tua- 
motu  Archipelago. 

Par  Augusta.  See  Badajoz. 
Paz,  La.  See  La  Paz. 


See  Tatab-Pa- 


Pazardzhik. 

ZARnziK.  „  _ 

Pe.  riv.  China.  See  Peh. 
Pei.  See  Ipek. 

Pechlll.  See  Chihli. 


P<!c8.  See  FOnfkirchen. 

Peczeniszcze.  Var.  of  Pecze- 


nees  mts.  in  Spain,  10,994  ft.  high  ;  one  of  the  highest  in  the  Pyrenees. 

Perehinsko  (pS'rg-hen'y’-sko)  comm.  Galicia,  Austria,  pop.  7. 

Pereira  (pa-ra'ra)  mun.  dist.  Caldas  dept.  Colombia,  pop.  18. 

Pereiro  de  Aguiar  (-ro  da  a-gyar')  town,  Orense  prov.  Spain,  pop.  comm.  7. 

Perekop  (pa'ra-k6p')  town,  Taurida  govt.  Russia,  on  Perekop  isthmus,  pop.  2. 

Perekop,  Gulf  Of,  inlet,  Black  sea,  N  W  side  of  the  Crimea,  Russia. 

Pere-Lachaise  (pSr'-la'shgz')  celebrated  cemetery,  E  part  of  Paris. 

Perevaslavl  (pa'ia-yas'lkvl)  town,  Poltava  govt.  Russia,  near  Dnieper  riv.  pop.  17.  — or 
Pleshcheevo  (ply5sh-cha'y5-v6)  small  lake,  Vladimir  govt.  Russia  in  Europe ;  first  ves¬ 
sels  of  Russian  navy  built  on  it,  1691,  by  Peter  the  Great. 

Pereyaslavl-Zalyeski  (  za-lyes'ke)  town,  Vladimir  govt.  Russ,  on  Lake  P.,  pop.  10. 

Perga  (pflr'gd)  city,  anc.  Pamphylia,  Asia  Minor  ;  ruins  at  modern  Murtana  ;  here  Paul 
and  Barnabas  began  their  first  mission  in  Asia  Minor  ( Acts  xiii.  13). 

Pergamino  (pSr'ga-me'no)  town,  Buenos  Aires  prov.  Argentina,  pop.  8. 

Pergamum  (pflr'gd-mum)  Gr.  Pergamon  (-111611),  or  Pergamus  (  mtls)  Gr.  Pergamos 
(-11168)  important  city,  anc.  Mysia,  Asia  Minor,  %  of  the  kingdom  of  the  same  name  and 
of  the  Roman  prov.  of  Asia;  modern  Bergajua.  —anc.  Greek  kingdom,  in  NW  Asia  Minor. 

Pergola  (pSr'gi-Ta)  town,  Pesaro  e  Urbino  prov.  Marches,  Italy,  on  Cesano  riv.  p.  comm.  9. 

Perham  (pfir'am)  vil.  Otter  Tail  co.  Minnesota,  pop.  1. 

Periyakulam  (pa're-d-koo'liim)  town,  Madura  dist.  Madras,  Br.  India,  pop.  18. 

Perico  (pa-re'ko)  city,  Matanzas  prov.  Cuba,  pop.  1. 

Perlgord  (pa're'gor')  old  div.  Guienne  prov.  cen.  France  ;  its  #  was  P6rigueux. 

Perigueux  (pa're'gfl')  anc. Vesun'na,  city,  #  of  dept.  Dordogne,  Fr.  on  Isle  riv.  pop.  34. 

Perim  fpa-rem')  isl.  Bab  el  Mandeb  strait,  Red  sea,  5  □  pop.  2  ;  to  Aden. 

Perkasle  (pfir'kd-sT)  bor.  Bucks  co.  Pa.  32  m.  NN  W  of  Philadelphia,  pop.  3. 


NIZYN. 

Peipus. 

Peling. 


See  Chudskoe. 

See  Tsinling  Shan. 


Pellew  Islands.  See  Sir  Ed¬ 

ward  Pellew  Group. 

Pelorls.  See  Faro,  Cape. 
Penalara.  Pico  de.  SeeGuADAR- 
rama,  Sierra  de. 


Pendlebury.  See  Swinton  and 

Pendlebury. 

Peneus.  See  Salamrrta. 
Penomping.  Var.  of  Pnompenh. 
I  Pentelicus.  See  Pentelikon. 


Pergamos.  See  Pergamum. 

Pergunnahs.  Twenty-four.  See 
Twenty-four  Parganas. 
Periakulam  Var.  of  Pebiya- 

kulam. 


ale  senate  caiTTni  ("recount,  arm,  ask,  sof«  ;  eve,  event,  end,  recent,  maker;  Ice,  Ill ;  old,  obey,  orb,  »dd,  soft,  connect;  use,  Unite,  urn,  flp  circus,  menu; 
fo-od!fo-oJ -’out  oil ;  Chair  ;  go  ;  sing,  ink  ;  then,  thin  ;  nature,  verdure  (250) ;  K  =  ch  in  G.  ieh,  ach  (144);  boN;  yet ;  zh  =  z  m  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  {$  in  Gum,. 
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Perkins  (pfir'kTnz)co.  S  W  Nebr.  886  □  pop.  3,  X  Grant.  — co.  N  W  S.  Dak.  2,914  □  pop. 
11,  X  Bison. 

Perleberg  (pSr'le-bgrK)  town,  Brandenburg  prov.  Prussia,  pop.  10. 

Perm  (perm)  govt.  E  Russia  in  Europe,  127,502  Dpop.  3,793.  —  its  #  on  Kamariv.  pop.  49. 
Pernambuco  (pSr'nam-boo'ko)  state,  E  Brazil,  49,572  □  pop.  1,310.  —officially  Recife 
(ra-se'fa)  its  #  pop.  150. 

Pernau  (pSr'nou)  spt.  town,  Livonia  govt.  Russia  in  Europe,  on  Pernau  river,  pop.  14. 
Pbronne  (pa'rou')  comm.  dept.  Somme,  France,  on  Somme  river,  pop.  5. 

Porpignan  (per'pen'yaN')  tn.  #  of  dept.  Pyrenties-Orien  tales,  France, p.  33, communal  p. 40. 
Perquimans  (per-kwlm'anz)  co.  NE  N.  C.  252  □  pop.  11,  X  Hertford. 

Perrggaux  (pe^ripgo')  town,  dept.  Oran,  Algeria,  40  m.  ESE  of  Oran,  pop.  6,  comm.  13. 
Perreux,  Le  (le  pe-rft')  town  &  comm.  dept.  Seine,  France,  pop.  10. 

Perry  (per'T)  co.  W  cen.  Ala.  737  □  pop.  31,  X  Marion.  — co.  cen.  Ark.  552  □  pop.  9,  X 
Perry ville.  — co.  S  Ill.  451  □  pep.  22,  X  Pinckney ville.  —  co.  S  Ind.  384  □  pop.  18,  X 
Cannelton.  —  co.  S  E  Ky.  335  □  pop.  11,  X  Hazard.  —  co.  S  E  Miss.  044  □  pop.  8,  X  New 
Augusta,  —  co.  ESE  Mo.  462  □  pop.  15,  X  Perryville.  —  co.  S  E  cen.  O.  399  □  pop.  35, 
X  New  Lexington.  —  co.  S  cen.  Pa.  564  □  pop.  24,  X  New  Bloomfield.  —  co.  cen.  Tenn. 
487  □  pop.  9,  X  Linden. —  town,  X  of  Taylor  co.  Fla.  pop.  1.  — city,  Dallas  co.  Io.  pop. 
5. —  town,  Washington  co.  Me.  pop.  1.  — vil.  Wyoming  co.  N.  Y.  pop.  4.  —  city,  X  of 
Noble  co.  Okla.  pop.  3. 

Perrysburg  ( per'T z-bfirg)  vil.  Wood  co.  O.  pop.  2. 

Perryville  (pgr'T-vTl)  city,  X  of  Perry  co.  Missouri,  pop.  2. 

Persepolis  i  per-sSp'o-lis)  anc.  #  of  Persia  ;  ruins  about  30  m.  NE  of  Shiraz. 

Persia  (pGr'shd;  pGr'zhd)  Persian  Iran  (e'ran' ;  Eng.  I-r£u')  kingdom,  S  W  Asia,  about 
635,135  □  pop.  9,000,  #  Teheran.  See  Persian,  n.,  1  &  2,  Zoroastrianism,  n. 

Persian  Gulf,  anc .  Per'sicus  Si'nus,  arm  of  Arabian  sea,  bet.  Arabia  &  Persia,  420  m.  by 
105-230  m. 

Person  (pGr'sun  ;  -s’n)  co.  N  N.  C.  391  □  pop.  17,  X  Roxboro. 

Perth  (pQrth)  co.  S  W  Ontario,  Can.  X  Stratford.  —  town,  X  of  Lanark  co.  Ontario  prov. 
Can.  p.  4.  — See  Perthshire  ( Gaz .).  —  burgh,  X  of  Perthshire,  Scot,  on  Tay  riv.  p.  36. 

—  city,  #  of  Western  Australia,  on  Swan  riv.  near  coast,  p.  36,  mun.  with  suburbs  107. 
Perth  Amboy  (pGrth  Sm'boi  or  Sm'boi')  city,  Middlesex  co.  New  Jersey,  pop.  32. 
PerthshireJpGrth'sher)  or  Perth,  co.  cen.  Scotland,  2,494  □  pop.  124,  X  Perth. 

Peru  (pe-rob')  city,  Lasalle  co.  Ill.  pop.  8.  —  city,  X  of  Miami  co.  Ind.  pop.  11.  —  ( Sp .  pron. 

pa-rob') republic,  W coast  of  S. America, 683, 322 Dp. 4, 560,#  Lima.  See  PERUviAN,t/.&n. 
Perugia  (pa-rob'ja)  prov.  cen.  Italy,  coextensive  with  Umbria,  3,749  □  pop.  687.  —  anc. 
Peru'sia,  its  #  pop.  comm.  66. 

Pbruwelz  (pa'rii'velz')  mfg.  comm.  Hainaut,  Belgium,  16  m.  W  N  W  of  Mons,  pop.  8. 
Pesaro  (pa'z'a-ro)  anc.  Pisau'rum,  spt.  #  of  Pesaro e  Urbino  province,  Italy,  p.  comm.  27. 
Pesaro  e  Urbino  (a  oor-be'no)  prov.  Marches,  Italy,  1,118  □  pop.  262,  #  Pesaro. 

Pesca  (pas'ka)  town,  Sugamuxi  prov.  Boyaca  dept.  Colombia,  pop.  mun.  diet.  11. 
Pescadores  (pgs'kd-do'res)  Jap.  Hoko  (ho'ko)  or  Hokoto  (ho'ko-to)  isl.  group,  between 
Formosa  &  China,  48  □  pop.  52;  belongs  to  Japan. 

Pescaglla  (pas-kal'ya)  comm.  Lucca  prov.  Tuscany,  Italy,  pop.  7. 

Pescara (pas-ka'ra)  anc.  Ater'num,  ft.  coast  town,  Chieti  prov.  Italy,  pop.  comm.  8. 
Peschiera  sul  Lago  di  Garda  (pa-skya'ra  sobl  la'go  de  gar'da)  ft.  town,  Verona  prov. 

Italy,  on  Lago  di  Garda,  pop.  comm.  3. 

Pescia  (pa'sha)  town,  Lucca  prov.  Tuscany,  Italy,  pop.  comm.  18. 

Pescina  (pa-she'na)  cml.  town,  Aquila  prov.  Abruzzi  e  Molise,  Italy,  pop.  comm.  9. 
Pescorocchiano  (pas'ko-rok-kya'no)  comm.  Aquila  prov.  Italy,  pop.  6. 

Peshawar  (pe-sha'w'dr)  diet,  of  North-West  Frontier  Prov.  Br.  India,  2,611  □  pop.  865. 

—  ft.  town,  #  of  dist.  &of  North-West  Frontier  Prov.  11  m.  E  of  Khyber  Pass,  pop.  98. 
PeshtigO  (pesh'tT-go)  city,  Marinette  co.  Wis.  pop.  2. 

Pessac  (p5/sak')  town,  dept.  Gironde,  France,  pop.  2.  comm.  5. 

PestO  (pes'to)  site  of  anc.  P^es'tum,  on  Salerno  gulf,  Italy;  ruined  Greek  temples. 
Pest-Pilis-Solt-Kiskun  (pSsht'-pTl/Tsh-sh61t/-kTsh/kbbn/)  co.  cen.  Hungary,  4,672  □ 
pop.  1,031,  X  Budapest. 

Pestujhely  (pSsht'ob'y’-hSl-y’)  comm.  Pest-Pilis-Solt-Kiskun  co.  Hungary,  pop.  6. 
Pestszentlbrincz  (-sgnt'lG'rencb)  comm.  Pest-Pilis-Solt-Kiskun  co.  Hungary,  pop.  8. 
Petaluma  (pSt'd-lob'md)  city,  Sonoma  co.  California,  pop.  6. 

Peten  (pa-tSn')  lake,  42  m.  long,  Guatemala,  Cen.  Ain.  —  dept.  N  Guatemala,  #  Flores. 
Peterboro  (pe'ter-bur-o)  town,  Hillsborough  co.  New  Hampshire,  pop.  2. 

Peterborough  (-bur-o)  city  mun.  bor.  in  Soke  of  Peterborough,  Eng.  pop.  34;  cathedral. 
See  cherry  fair.  —  co.  Ontario  prov.  Canada,  —its  X  on  Otonabee  riv.  pop.  12.  — ,  Soke 
of,  administrative  co.  in  ancient  co.  of  Northampton,  Eng.  84  □  pop.  45. 

Peterhead  (pe'ter-hgd')  pari.  &mun.  burgh,  Aberdeenshire,  Scotland,  pop.  14  ;  a  seaport. 
Peterhof  (pa'ter-hof').RHM.  Petergof  (pa'tygr-gofQtown  and  imperial  palace,  Kronstadt 
bay,  Russia  in  Europe,  pop.  11. 

Petermann  Peak  (pa'ter-man)  E  Greenland,  prob.  highest  on  isl.  ab.  11,000  ft. 
Petersburg  (pe'terz-bGrg)  city,  X  of  Menard  co.  Ill.  pop.  3.  —  town,  X  of  Pike  co.  Ind. 

pop.  2.  —  cml.  &  mfg.  city,  geographically  in  Dinwiddie  co.  Va.  3  □  pop.  24. 
Petersham  (pe'ter-shdm)  town,  suburb  of  Sydney,  N.  S.  W.  Australia,  pop.  22. 
Peterswald  (pa'ters-valt')  comm.  Silesia,  Austria,  pop.  7. 

Peterswaldau  (pa'ters-val'dou)  mfg.  town,  Silesia  prov.  Prussia,  pop.  7. 

Peter  the  Great  Bay,  inlet  of  Japan  sea,  at  &  near  Vladivostok,  Russia  in  Asia. 
Peterwardein  (pa'ter-var-din')  Hung.  Pbtervdrad  (pa'tSr-va-r5d)  ft.  town,  Szergm  co. 
Hungary,  on  Danube  riv.  opp.  Ujvidek,  pop.  6  ;  Peter  the  Hermit  here  reviewed  the  first 
Crusade  ;  battle  1716. 

Petllia  Policastro  (pa-tel'yapo'le-kiis'tro)  comm.  Catanzaro  prov.  Calabria,  Italy,  pop.  7. 
Petit-Bourg  (pe-te'-bbor')  town,  Basse-Terre,  Guadeloupe,  pop.  comm.  7. 

Petit-Canal  tpe-te'-k&'nal')  town,  Grande-Terre,  Guadeloupe,  pop.  comm.  7. 

Petit— Quevilly,  Le(le  pe-te'-ke-ve'ye')  town  &  comm.  dept.  Seine-Infbrieure,  France,  p.  17. 
Petlt-Saconnex  (pe-te'-s&'ko'nS')  sub.  of  Geneva,  Switzerland,  pop.  comm.  9. 

PetO  (pa'to)  town,  Yucatau,  Mexico,  70  m.  SE  of  Merida. 

Petone  (pS-to'ne)  borough,  S  North  Island,  New  Zealand,  pop.  7. 

PetOSkey  (pe-t5s'kT)  city,  X  of  Emmet  co.  Michigan,  pop.  5. 

Petra  (pe'trd)  ruined  city,  Syria,  ab.  30°  15'  N,  35°  35'  E  ;  mod.  Wadi  Musa  (wa'de  moo'sa). 
Petralia  Soprana  (pa-tral'ya  so-pra'na)  town,  Palermo  prov.  Sicily,  Italy,  pop.  comm.  8. 
Petralia  Sottana  (sot-ta'na)  town,  2  m.  N  W  of  Petralia  Soprana,  pop.  comm.  11. 

Petre  (pS'tre)  formerly  Petrovoszello  (pg'tr5-v5-sh§-lo)  town,  Torontal  co.  Hungary, 
pop.  comm.  6. 

Petrie  or  Petrich  (pa'trTch)  town,  formerly  Turkish,  53  m.  N  by  E  of  Saloniki,  pop.  8. 
Petrinja  (p§'trin-y<5)  town,  Agram  co.  Croatia,  Hungary,  on  Kulpa  river,  pop.  5. 
Petrocz  (pg'trGch)  comm.  Bacs-Bodrog  co.  Hungary,  pop.  8. 

Petrograd  (pbt'ro-grSd ;  Russ.  pyg'trb-grat'),  name  superseding  St.  Petersburg  (Russia), 
Sept.  1,  1914. 

Petrokov  (pyb'trb-kGf')  govt.  Russian  Poland,  4,730  □  pop.  1,981.  —  its  #  pop.  40. 
Petrolea  (pe-tro'le-d)  town,  Lambton  co.  Ontario,  Canada,  pop.  4. 

Petropavlovsk  (pyg'tro-pav'lofsk)  town,  Akmolinsk  govt.  Siberia,  pop.  38.  —Cossack  vil. 

Terek  prov.  N.  Caucasia,  Russia,  pop.  8.  —  spt.  town,  Kamchatka,  Russia  in  Asia. 
PetropoIis(pe-tr5p'o-lTs;  Pg.  pa'trdo-pdo-lesh')  town,  Riode  Janeiro,  Brazil, pop.  12  ;  sum¬ 
mer  resort  &  German  colony. 

Petrovsk  (pyS-trbfsk')  town,  Dagestan  govt.  Transcaucasia,  Russia,  on  Caspian  sea,  pop. 

5.  —  town,  Saratov  govt.  Russia  in  Europe,  pop.  17. 

Petrozavodsk  (pye'trci-za-vbtsk')  town,  #  of  Olonets  govt.  Russia,  on  Lake  Onega,  pop. 14. 
Petrozsdny  (pe'tro-zhan-y’),  comm.  Hunyad  co.  Transylvania,  Hungary,  p.  comm.  12. 
Pettis  (pSt'Ts^co.  cen.  Mo.  685  □  pop.  34,  X  Sedalia. 

Petuna  (pa-too'na)  town,  Kirin  prov.  Manchuria,  pop.  30. 

Petworth  (pet'wwrth)  med.  Peteorde,  par.  W.  Sussex,  Sussex  co.  Eng.  pop.  3. 
Peveragno  (pa'va-ran'yo)  town,  Cuneo  prov.  Piedmont,  It.  5m.  S  E  of  Cuneo,  p.  coram. 8. 
Pezenas  (paz'nas')  mfg.  town,  dept.  Hgrault,  France,  near  Herault  river,  6,  comm.  7. 
Pfalzburg  (pfalts'bdorK)  town,  Alsace-Lorraine*  Ger.  pop.  4  ;  taken  by  Germans  1870. 
Pferse©  (pfSr'za')  former  comm.  Bavaria,  pop.  11  ;  part  of  Augsburg  since  1911. 
Pforzheim  (pforts'him)  mfg.  town,  Baden,  Germany,  16  m.  S  E  of  Karlsruhe,  pop.  69. 
P.fullingen  (pfdbl'Tng-gn)  mfg.  town,  Wurttemberg,  Germany,  pop.  8. 


Pfungstadt  (pfdbng'shtat)  mfg.  town,  Starkenberg  prov.  Hesse,  Germany,  pop.  8. 

Phaltan  (p’hul'tdn)  native  state,  Bombay,  India,  397  □  pop.  46.  —  its  #  pop.  11. 

Pharos  (fa'rbs  ;  fii'ros)  pen.  Lower  Egypt,  once  an  isl.  with  me.  lighthouse  ;  now  site  o. 
Alexandria.  See  Pharos,  n. 

Pharpar  (far'par)  or  Pharphar  (-far)  a  riv. of  Damascus  (2  Kings  v.  12);  identified  by  many 
with  the  Awaj,  a  river  some  distance  to  the  S  of  the  present  city,  flowing  E  to  swamps. 

Pharsala  (far'sa-li)  anc.  Pharsalus  (far-sa'lus)  towm,  Larissa  nome,  Greece,  pop.  2. 

Pharsalia  (far-.sa'IT-d)  dist.  Larissa,  Thessaly,  Greece;  Cfesar’s  defeat  of  Pompey  48  b.  c. 

Phaselis  (fa-se'JTs)  town,  anc.  Lycia,  Asia  Minor,  on  the  coast. 

Phelps  (fSlps)  co.  S  E  cen.  Mo.  670  □  pop.  16,  X  Rolla.  —  co.  S  Nebr.  538  □  pop.  10,  X 
Holdrege.  —  vil.  Ontario  co.  N.  Y.  pop.  1. 

Phigalia  (fe'ga-le'ya)  ruined  city,  Messenia  nome,  Morea,  Greece.  See  Phigalian, 

Philadelphia  (fTl'd-dSl'fT-d)  co.  S  E  Pa.  133  □  p.  1,549.  —  town,  X  of  Neshoba  co.  Miss, 
p.  1.  —  chief  city  of  Pa.  coextensive  with  co.  pop.  1,549.;  Univ.of  Pennsylvania.  Sec 
City  of  Brotherly  Love,  constitution,  n.  6,  Continental  Congress,  Liberty  Bell 

—  anc.  name  of  Alashehr. 

Philae  (fl'le)  isl.  Nile  riv.  24°  N;  many  ancient  temples  &  monuments;  the  island  is  now 
submerged  exc.  in  July-October,  when  the  sluices  of  the  Assuan  dam  are  open. 

Philiatra  (fe-le'a-tra')  town,  Triphylia  nome,  Greece,  pop.  7. 

Philippeville  (feGep'vel')  spt.  town,  dept.  Constantine,  Algeria,  pop.  20,  comm.  27. 

Philippi  (fi-lip'I)  city,  X  of  Barbour  co.  W.  Ya.  pop.  1;  battlefield  1861 .  —  (pron.  fT-lTp'i) 
ruined  town,  formerly  Turkish,  N  E  of  Amphipolis,  ab.  10  m.  from  Aegean  sea;  battle 
b.  c.  42  ;  here  Saint  Paul  founded  a  church. 

Philippine  Islands  (fll'T-pTn;  -pen  ;  or ,  esp.  in  British  usage ,  -pin)  group  of  about  2,000 
isis.  S  E  of  Asia;  115,026  Dpop.  7,635,  #  Manila;  belong  to  U.  S.  A.;  the  chief  are 
Luzon, Mindanao, Samar,  Pauay,  Palawan, Negros, Leyte, Mindoro,  &  Cebu.  See  Malayo- 
POLYNESIAN,  a. 

Philippolis  (ft-lTp'o-lTs)  dist.  (1,461  □  p.  4)  &  town  (p.  1)  S  Orange  Free  State,  S.  Af. 

Philippopolis  (fiPTp-op'6-Hs)  Bulg.  Plovdiv  (plov'dif)  dept.  Eastern  Roumelia,  Bulga* 
ria,  3,869  □  pop.  447.  —  its  #  pop.  48 ;  battle  1878. 

Philippsburg  (fe'leps-boorK)  comm.  Karlsruhe  dist.  Baden,  Germany,  near  Rhine,  pop.  3; 
taken  1688,  1734. 

Philipsburg  (fil'Tps-bGrg)  city,  X  of  Granite  co.  Mont.  pop.  1.—  bor.  Center  co.Pa.pop.  4. 

Philistia  (fi-lts'tl-d)  anc.  country,  S  W  Syria,  on  coast. 

Phillip  (fil'Tp)  co.  New  South  Wales,  Australia,  pop.  6. 

Phillips  (fll'ips)  co.  E  Ark.  692  □  pop.  34,  X  Helena.  —  co.  N  E  Col.  688  □  pop.  3,  X 
Holyoke.  —  co.  N  Kan.  887  □  pop.  14,  X  Phillipsburg.  — city,  X  of  Price  co.  Wis.  pop.  2. 

Phillipsburg,  city,  X  of  Phillips  co.  Kan.  pop.  1.  —  town,  Warren  co.  N.  J.  pop.  14. 

Philmont  (fll'mont)  vil.  Columbia  co.  New  York,  pop.  2. 

Phippsburg  (fTps'bGrg)  town,  Sagadahoc  co.  Me.  on  Kennebec  riv.  &  Atl.  ocean,  pop.  1. 

Phlegraean  Fields  (fle-gre'an)  volcanic  region,  W  of  Naples,  Italy. 

PhociS  (fo'sls)  anc.  ter.  cen.  Greece,  now  nome,  pop.  62,  #  Amphissa. 

Phoebus  (fe'bws)  town,  Elizabeth  City  co.  Va.  near  Fort  Monroe,  pop.  2. 

Phoenicia  or  Phenicia  (fe-nTsh'I-d)o;  Phoenice  or  Phenice  (fe-ni'se)  anc.  maritime  coun¬ 
try,  W Syria  N  of  Mt.  Carmel;  contained  Tyre  &  Sidon.  See  Pihenician,  a.  &  n, 

Phcenix  (fe'niks)  or  Phenice  (fe'nls)  spt.  Crete,  mentioned  in  Ads  xxvii.  12;  prob. 
modern  Loutro  (Lutro)  on  S  coast  ab.  24°  E. 

Phoenix  (fe'niks)  city,  Lee  co.  Ala.  pop.  5.  —  city,  X  of  Maricopa  co.  &  #  of  Ariz.  pop. 
11.  —  vil.  Oswego  co.  N.  Y.  pop.  2. 

Phoenixville  (  vil)  bor.  Chester  co.  Pennsylvania,  pop.  11  ;  large  iron  works. 

Phrygia  (fri  j'T-d)  anc.  country,  Asia  Minor.  Greater  Phrygia  w  as  in  the  cen.  part,  and 
Lesser  Phrygia  lay  along  the  N  W  coast.  See  Phrygian,  a.  &  n. 

Phthiotis  (thi-o'tls)  nome,  N  E  Greece,  pop.  112,  #  Lamia. 

Phyle  (fl'le)  ruins  of  anc.  fortress,  11  m.  N  N  W  of  Athens,  Greece. 

Phyongan,  North  (p’hQng'iin'),  or  Pyoan  Puku  (pyo'an/  poo'kdo)  prov.  NW  part  of 
Korea,  pop.  1,009,  #  Sliinwiju. 

Phyongan,  South,  or  Pyoan  Namu  (na'mdo)  prov.  N  W  Korea,  pop.  930,  #  Pingyaug. 

Piacenza  (pya-ch5nt'sa)  prov.  Emilia,  Italy,  954  □  pop.  256.  —  anc.  Placen'tia,  ft.  city, 
its  #  on  Po  river,  pop.  comm.  39. 

Piana  dei  Greci  (pya'na  de'e  gra'che)  town,  Palermo  prov.  Sicily,  Italy,  pop.  comm.  8. 

Plan  del  Voglio  (pyan  dSl  vol'yo)  comm.  Bologna  prov.  Emilia,  Italy,  pop.  6. 

Pianella  (pya-nel'la)  town,  Teramo  prov.  Abruzzi  e  Molise,  Italy,  pop.  comm.  7. 

Piano  di  Sorrento  (pya'no  de  sor-rSn'to)  comm,  on  Naples  bay,  Campania,  Italy,  pop.  7. 

Pianoro  (pya'no-ro)  town,  Bologna  prov.  Emilia,  Italy,  pop.  comm.  9. 

Pianosa  (pya-no'sii)  anc.  Plana'sia,  isl.  Mediterranean  sea,  near  Elba  island,  4  □  pop.  1. 

Pianura  (pya-noo'ra)  town,  Naples  prov.  Campania,  Italy,  4  m.  W  of  Naples,  p.  comm.  5. 

Piasino  (pya-se'no)  lake,  Yeniseisk  govt.  Siberia,  Russia  in  Asia. 

Platra  (pya'tra)  town,  Moldavia,  Roumania,  60  m.  W  S  W  of  Jassy,  pop.  comm.  19. 

Piatt  (pl'at)  co.  E  cen.  111.  451  □  pop.  16,  X  Monticello. 

Piauhy  (pyou-e')  state,  N  E  Brazil,  116,524  □  pop.  400,  #  Therezina. 

Piave  (pya'va)  riv.  Italy,  137  m.  long,  Alps  to  Adriatic  sea. 

Piazza  Armerina(pyat'sa  ar/ma-re'na)  mfg.&  cml.  comm.  Caltanissettaprov.  Sicily, p. 24. 

Piazzola  SUl  Brenta  (pyat-s6'la  sool  brSn'ta)  comm.  Padua  prov.  Venetia,  Italy,  pop.  9. 

Picardy  (pTk'dr-dt)  old  prov.  of  N  France,  on  English  channel;  now*  divided  among  depts, 
Aisne,  Somme,  Oise,  Pas-de-Calais,  &  Yonne. 

Pichalinqui  (pe'cha-llrj'ke)  U.  S.  coaling  station,  S  extremity  Lower  California,  Mexico. 

Pichincha  (pe-chen'cha)  volcano,  W  of  Quito,  Ecuador,  S.  America,  over  15,700  ft.  high. 

—  prov.  Ecuador,  South  America,  9,035  □  pop.  205,  #  Quito. 

Pichucalco  (ptf'chob-kal'ko)  town,  Chiapas,  Mexico,  pop.  1. 

Pickaway  (pik'a-wa)  co.  S  cen.  O.  490  □  pop.  26,  X  Circleville. 

Pickens  (pTk'enz)  co.  W  Ala.  875  □  pop.  25,  X  Carrollton.  —  co.  N  Ga.  231  □  pop.  9,  X 
Jasper.  —  co.  N  W  S.  C.  529  □  pop.  25,  X  Pickens. 

Pickett  (plk'St)  co.  N  Tenn.  162  □  pop.  5,  X  Byrdstown. 

Pico  (pe'ko)  isl.  Azores  group,  N  Atlantic  ocean,  175  □  pop.  30. 

Pico  AltO  (al'to)  volcanic  peak,  Pico  isl.  Azores,  7,619  ft.  high. 

Pictou  (pTk-too')  co.  Nova  Scotia  prov.  Canada.  —  its  X  pop.  3. 

Pictured  Rocks,  cliffs  eroded  into  curious  forms,  S  shore  of  Lake  Superior,  Alger  co.Mich. 

Pidurutalagala  (pe'ddb-rob-ta'ld-ga'ld)  highest  peak  in  Ceylon,  8,325  ft.  high. 

Piedad,  La  (la  pya-fehafeh';  146)  town,  Miclioacan,  Mexico,  pop.  11. 

Piedimonte  d’Aiife  (pye'de-mon'tada-le'fa)  comm.  Caserta  prov.  Campania, Italy,  pop.  6. 

Piedimonte  Etneo  (St-na'o)  town,  Catania  prov.  Sicily,  Italy,  pop.  comm.  5. 

Piedmont  (ped'mbnt)  city,  Calhoun  co.  Ala.  pop.  2.  —  town,  Alameda  co.  Cal.  pop.  2.  — 
city,  Wayne  co.  Mo.  pop.  1.  —  town.  Mineral  co.  W.  Va.  pop.  2.  —  It.  Piemonte  (pya- 
mon'ta)  compartimento,  N  W  Italy,  11,339  □  pop.  3,424,  now  4  provs.  Alessandria,  Cuneo, 
Novara,  &  Turin  ;  chief  city,  Turin.  See  Piedmontese,  a. 

Piedras  Negras  (pya'dras  na'gras;  146)  the  old  name,  for  a  time  superseded  by  Ciudad 
Porfirio  Df  az  and  now  resumed,  of  a  city  of  Coahuila  state,  Mexico,  on  Rio  Grande,  opp. 
Eagle  Pass,  Tex.  pop.  9. 

Pierce  (pers)  co.  S  E  Ga.  605  □  pop.  11,  X  Blackshear.  —  co.  N  E  Nebr.  577  □  pop.  10, 
X  Pierce.  —  co.  N  N.  Dak.  1,055  □  pop.  10,  X  Rugby.  —  co.  W  cen.  Wash.  1,701  □ 
pop.  121,  X  Tacoma.  —  co.  W  Wis.  563  □  pop.  22,  X  Ellsworth.  —  city,  Law  rence  co.  Mo. 
pop.  2.  —  city,  X  of  Pierce  co.  Nebr.  pop.  1. 

Pieria  (pi-e'rT-d)  region,  anc.  Macedonia,  W  of  Gulf  of  Saloniki ;  seat  of  w  orship  of  the 
Muses.  See  Pierian,  a.  —  dist.  N  coast  of  anc.  Syria,  on  Bay  of  Iskanderun. 

Piermont  (per'mbnt)  vil.  Rockland  co.  New  York,  pop.  1. 

Pierre  (per^  city,  #  of  S.  Dakota  &  X  of  Hughes  co.  on  Missouri  river,  pop.  4. 

Pierus  (pi'e-rus)  mt.  in  anc.  Pieria,  Macedonia,  N  of  Olympus. 

Pietermaritzburg  {pe'ter-m&r'Tts-biirg)  towm,  #  of  Natal  prov.  U.  of  S.  Africa,  pop.  31- 

Pietersburg  (pe'terz-bfirg)  town,  N  cen.  Transvaal  prov.  U.  of  S.  Africa,  pop.  3. 

Pietradefusi  (py5'tra-da-fob'se)  comm.  Avellino  prov.  Campania,  Italy,  pop.  5. 

Pietragalla  (-gal'la)  town,  Potenza  prov.  Italy,  pop.  comm.  6. 

Pietraperzia  (-pgrt'se-a)  town,  Caltanissetta  prov.  Sicily,  Italy,  pop.  comm.  12. 

Pletrasanta  (-san'tii)  town,  Lucca  prov.  Tuscany,  Italy,  pop.  comm.  20. 

Pieve  Santo  Stefano(pyS'vasan'to  sta'fa-no)comm.  Arezzo  prov.  Tuscany,  Italy,  pop.  6. 

PiggOtt  (pTg'dt)  town,  X  of  Clay  co.  Arkansas,  pop.  1. 


Perslcua  Sinus.  See  Persian 

Gulf. 

Persia.  SeeFARS. 

Perugia,  Lake  of.  See  Trasi- 
meno,  Lake  of. 


PeruBia.  See  Perugia. 

Peahawur.  A' ar.  of  Peshawar. 
Petchora.  Var.  of  Pechora. 
Peteorde.  See  Petworth. 
Petergof.  See  Peterhof. 


P^tervArad.  See  Peterwardein. 

PetroB^ny.  Var.  of  Petrozseny. 
PetrovoBzelld.  See  Petre. 

Pfalz.  See  Palatinate. 
Pharnacia  See  Kerason. 


Phams.  See  Lesina. 

Phazania.  See  Fezzan. 
Phenice.  See  Phcenicia.  —  See 
Phcenix. 

Phenicia.  See  Phcenicia. 


IPhintiaa.  SeeLiCATA. 

Phocaea.  SeeFoKiA. 
Phyongyang.  Var. of  Pinoyano. 
Piali  See  Troka. 
Piatigorsk.Var.of  Pyatigorsk. 


Pic  de  Ndthou.  Sec  Maladetta. 
Pictavi.  See  Poitiers. 
Piemonte.  See  Piedmont. 
Pletas  Julia.  Sec  Pola. 
Pietoia.  SeeViRoiLio. 


□  means  square  miles  ;  #,  capital;  X,  co.  seat;  agr.,  agricultural ;  cml.,  commercial ;  mfg.,  manufacturing  ;  min.,  mining  ;  spt.,  seaport ;  tp.,  township  ;  vil.,  village. 
Population  is  given  in  nearest  thousands ;  2  =  1,500  to  2,499  ;  3  =  2,500  to  3,499,  etc. ;  less  than  1,000  not  given.  See  Abbreviations ,  p.  2379. 
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P^eviUe^k“th^nkyxmof  pCl01'  14’108  ■  «*>«»*»  railroad1: 

Pilate  (pliL,  S  704  ft. 

Pilrnmflvn"/a-i/k^  “V  -^6  hi&h>  Switzerland,  near  Lucerne  •  railroad 

riv- uearly  opp- Asunci6D- 

488  icmi  town!  tts VpopM  ^  Uuited  Proviuces-  British  India.  1,350  □  pop. 

PiofaTa^?ni’aDeSOlaUOU  iSl'  ChUe’ at  W  eQtrance  int0  Stra't  of  Magellan.  -  S  E  headland 
P1Bu“oneI8  HSm  two  promonioriee  (Jihralta,.  (anc.  Cal'™,  in  Euro  and  sierra 

a^ETnd  i/swTAtl.tr’'  at  Ceuta  «»  Africa, 

PillnHi^.ru'rfT"’  ^  entrance  of  the  Frisches  Half,  E.  Prussia  prov.  Prussia,  pop  7. 
p  r°ya  Caf,t  e  Vear  Dresde"-  Saxony  ;  conference  1701. 

PllOiia  (pe-lo'nya)  comm.  Oviedo  prov.  Spain,  pop.  17. 

Pilot  Knob,  vil.  Iron  co.  Mo.;  hill  of  iron  ore. 

£-}°!  Peak  sierra  Nevada  rnts.  Plumas  co.  Cal.  7,508  ft.  high. 

Pilot  Point,  town,  Denton  co.  Texas,  pop.  1. 

Pilsen  (pll'ztn)  mfg.  town,  Bohemia,  Austria,  52  m.WSW  of  Prague  Don  comm  80 
Puna  (pe'rna)  co.  S  Ariz.  9,505  □  pop.  20,  X  Tucson.  g  ’  P°P'  COmm'  W' 

«*an’7I’k5a  A  ^  dcSoonfiU0nd0n>’  Eng'  bet-  Westminster  &  Chelsea. 

Plilcll  (pe-nal  )  co.  S  Ariz.  o,3S0  CD  pop.  9,  X  Florence. 

SiUH.6?0, Mountains  (pe'na-la'no)  range,  8 E  Ariz.;  Mt.  Graham,  10,510  ft. 

PJna[  del  Rio  (pe-nar'  del  re'o)  prov.  W  Cuba,  5,000  □  p.  255.  —  dist.  (p.50)  &  citv  (d  111 
Pinatubo  (pe'ua-too'bo)  mt.  Pampanga  prov.  Luzon,  Phil.  isls.  ab.  6,040  ft  *  P' 
Pinckneyville  (pii)k'iu-vll)  city,  X  of  Perry  co.  III.  22  m.  N  N  W  of  Murphvsboro  n  3 
Pinczow  (pln'chS&f)  Russ.  Pinchov  (pln'chSf)  town,  Keltsy  govt.  Poland  Russia’  p  ?’ 
Pindamonhangaba  (PeN'da-mon'yaN-gS'bS)  town,  Sao  Paulo  state,  Brazil,  South  Amer- 
ica,  on  Faraliyba  do  Sul  river,  pop.  15. 

t5ad^a  Khan^(plnd  dii'diin'  Kail)  mfg.  town,  Ihelum  dist  Punjab,  Br.  India,  p.  14 
Pindi  Gheb  (pjn'de  ggb')  town,  Attock  dist.  Punjab,  British  India,  pop.  9.  P 

Pindus  (pin  dus)  mt.  chain,  N  W  Greece  ;  highest  peak,  Veluchi,  7,600  ft. 

Pine,  co.  E  Minn.  1,413  □  pop.  16,  X  Pine  City. 

Pine  Bluff,  city,  X  of  Jefferson  co.  Arkansas,  pop.  15. 

Pine  City,  vil.  X  of  Pine  co.  Minnesota,  pop.  1. 

Pinega  (pl-nyg'g4)  riv.  Russia,  400  m.  Vologda  &  Archangel  govts,  to  Dvina  riv 
Pme'groveJior.  Schuylkill  co.  Pa.  pop.  1. 

Pinerolo  (pe'na-r8'lo)  mfg.  town,  Turin  prov.  Italy,  22  m.  S  W  of  Turin  pop  18 
Pines.  Isie  of,  Sp.  Isla  de  Pinos  (es'la  dape'nos)  isl.  Sof  Cuba,  986  □  pop  3  —  Fr  fie 
des  Pins  (el'  da  pSs') jnrfiVe  name  Kunie  (kob'nyg)  Fr.  isl.  S  E  of  New  Caledonia,  58  □. 
PmeviUe(pin'vil)town,Xof  Bell  co.Ky.on  Cumberland  riv.,p.  2.— tn., Rapides  par  La  p  1 
Pinguente  (pen-gwgn'ta)  comm.  Istria,  Kiistenland,  Austria,  pop.  17 
Pingyang  (pTng'yang')  or  Pyingyang  (pylng'-)  treaty  port,  N  W  Korea,  on  the  Ping- 
yang  riv.  pop.  59  ;  historic  battlefields.  —  riv.  N  W  Korea,  flows  into  Taidong  inlet 
PUlgyaohSien  (plng'you'sl-gn')  market  town,  Shansi  prov.  China,  pop  60 
Pinkie  (pTpk'T)  battlefield  (1547)  near  Edinburgh,  Scotland. 

Pinos  (pe'nos)  town,  Zacatecas,  Mexico,  pop.  8. 

Pinoso  ( pe-no'so)  town,  Alicante  prov.  Spain,  pop.  comm.  8. 

Pinos-Puente  (pe'nos-pwgn'ta)  comm.  Granada  prov.  Spain,  pop.  comm.  8. 

Pinsk  (pensk)  cml.  town,  Minsk  govt.  Russia  in  Europe,  on  Pina  river,  pop.  37. 

Pintado  Peak  (pTn-ta'do)  one  of  San  Juan  mts.  Colorado,  13,176  ft.  high. 

Piombino  (pyom-be'no)  comm.  Pisa  prov.  Tuscany,  Italy,  pop.  20. 

Plombino  Dese  (da'za)  comm.  Novara  prov.  Piedmont,  Italy,  pop.  6. 

Piove  di  Sacco  (pyS'va  de  sak'ko)  town,  Padua  prov.  Venetia,  Italy,  pop.  comm.  11. 
Plpemo  (pe-pSr'no)  town,  Rome  prov.  Italy,  pop.  comm.  8. 

Pipestone,  co.  S  W  Minn.  469  □  pop.  10.  —  city,  its  X  pop.  2. 

Piqua  (pik'wd)  mfg.  city,  Miami  co.  O.  on  Miami  river,  pop.  13. 

Piraclcaba  (pa-ra'se-ka'ba)  town,  Sao  Paulo,  Brazil,  on  branch  of  Tietii  river,  pop.  11. 
Piraeus  (pi-re'Ss)  town,  Greece,  5  m.  S  E  of  Athens,  pop.  68;  seaport  of  Athens. 
Piranga  (pe-raN'ga)  town,  Ivlinas  Geraes,  Brazil,  pop.  dist.  35. 

Plrano  (pe-ra'no)  apt.  Istria, Kiistenland, Austria,  13  m.S  W  of  Trieste,  p.town  7, comm. 15. 
Plrmasens  (pTr'raS-zBns')  mfg.  town,  Palatinate,  Bavaria,  Germany,  pop.  38. 

Pirna  (pTr'na)  mfg.  town,  Saxony  kingdom,  Germany,  on  Elbe  river,  pop.  20. 

Pirot  (pe'rot)  dept.  Servia,  934  □  pop.  114.  —  its  #  a  mfg.  town,  pop.  11. 

Pir  Pnnjal  (per'  pun-jal')  mts.  S  W  Kashmir,  India.  —  pass  in  same,  11,398  ft. 

Pisa  (pe'sa;  pe'za)  prov.  Tuscany,  Italy,  1,180  □  pop.  342.  —  anc.  Pis.*:,  its  #  pop. 
comm.  65,  on  Amo  riv.  ;  famous  leaning  tower  (begun  1174),  university,  cathedral,  & 
baptistery;  bp.  of  Galileo.  See  campo  santo,  Council  of  Pisa,  leaning  tower. 
Plsagua  (pe  sa'gwa)  spt.  city,  Tarapaca  prov.  Chile,  S.  America,  pop.  4. 

Piscataqua  (pTs-k£t'a-kwd)  riv.  fr.  near  Dover,  N.  H.  to  Portsmouth  (N.  H.)  harbor. 
Piscataquis  (pfs-kSt'd-kwfs)  co.  N  cen.  Me.  3,770  □  pop.  20,  X  Dover. 

Pisek  (pe'sSk)  mfg.  town,  Bohemia,  Austria,  about  55  m.  S  by  W  of  Prague,  pop.  15. 
Pisgah,  Mount  (plz'gd)  mt.  ridge  Palestine,  Eof  N  end  of  Dead  sea.  Nebo  was  alternative 
name  for  it  or  name  for  its  top.  See  Pisoah,  n.  —  mt.  Front  range,  Col.  10,322  ft.  high. 
Plsidia  (pI-sfdG-d)  anc.  country  &  Roman  prov.  S  Asia  Minor. 

Pissevache  (pes'vash')  beautiful  fall,  230  ft.  high,  Valais  canton,  Switzerland. 

Pisticci  (pes-tet'che)  town,  Potenza  prov.  Italy,  pop.  comm.  9. 

Pistola  or  Pistoja  (pes-to'ya)  anc.  Pisto'ria,  city,  Florence  prov.  Italy,  pop.  comm.  68. 
Pisuerga  (pe-swSr'ga)  riv.  Spain,  140  m.  long,  Cantabrian  mts.  to  Douro  river. 

Pit  (pit)  riv.  Siberia,  170  m.  long,  Yeniseisk  govt,  to  Yenisei  river. 

PitalitO  (pe'ta  le'to)  mun.  dist.  Garzon  prov.  Huila  dept.  Colombia,  pop.  13. 

Pitcairn  (plt'kSrn)  bor.  Allegheny  co.  Pennsylvania,  pop.  5. 

Pitcairn  Island  (pTt'kfirn;  plt-kSrn')  S  Pacific  ocean,  2  □,  about  130°  \V  Ion.  25°  S.  lat. ; 
Bounty  mutineers  settled  here. 

Pitch  Lake,  deposit  of  natural  asphalt,  114  acres,  Trinidad  isl.  West  Indies. 

Pite  (pe'tS)  riv.  N  Sweden,  210  in.  long,  Pieske  lake  to  Bothnia  gulf. 

PltC$ti  or  Pitesjci  (pl-tySsht'y’)  town,  Roumania,  65  m.W  N  W  of  Bucharest,  p.  comm.  20. 
Pithiviers  (pe'te'vya')  mfg.  comm.  dept.  Loiret,  France,  25  tn.  N  E  of  Orleans,  pop.  7. 
Pithom  (pi'thSm)  anc.  city,  Egypt,  about  12  m.  W  by  S  of  Ismailia. 

Pitigllano  (pe'tel-yii'no)  comm.  Grosseto  prov.  Tuscany,  Italy,  pop.  5. 

Pitkin  (plt'kln)  co.  W  Col.  1,019  □  pop.  5,  X  Aspen. 

Pitman  (  pit 'man)  bor.  Gloucester  co.  New  Jersey,  pop.  2. 

Plton  de  la  Rivifere  Noire  (pe'tfiN'de  la  re'vy&r' nwar')  highest  mt.  in  Mauritius,  2,900 ft. 
Piton  des  Neiges  (da  nazh')  peak.  Reunion  isl.  10,070  ft.  high. 

Pitt  (pit)  co.  E  part  of  N.  C.  627  □  pop.  36,  X  Greenville. 

Pitthem  i  pit 'em)  comm.  West  Flanders  prov.  Belgium,  15  m.  S  S  E  of  Bruges,  pop.  5. 
Pitt  Island,  off  coast  of  British  Columbia,  Pacific  oc.  53°-54°  N. 

Pitt,  Mount,  conical  peak,  Cascade  range,  Ore.  9,760  ft.  high. 

Pittsburg  (plts'bQrg)  co.  E  Okla.  1,370  □  pop.  48,  X  McAlester.  —  city,  Crawford  co. 

Kan.  pop.  15.  —  town,  X  of  Camp  co.  Tex.  pop.  2. 

Pittsburgh,  city,  X  of  Allegheny  co.  Pa.  p.  534  ;  iron  and  steel  works;  univ.  See  Iron  City. 
Pittsburg  Landing,  hamlet,  Hardin  co.  Tenn.  ;  battle  of  Shiloh  1862. 

Pittsfield  (plts'feld)  city,  X  of  Pike  co.  111.  pop.  2.  —  vil.  Somerset  co.  Me.  pop.  2.  — 
city,  X  of  Berkshire  co.  Mass.  pop.  32.  —  town,  Merrimack  co.  N.  H.  pop.  2. 

Pittsford  (pTts'ferd)  vil.  Monroe  co.  N.  Y.  pop.  1.  —  town,  Rutland  co.  Vt.  pop.  2. 
Pi'tston  (plts'tun)  city,  Luzerne  co.  Pa.  pop.  16. 

Pittsylvania  (pTt'sYl-va'nT-ri)  co.  S  Va.  1,012  □  pop.  51,  X  Chatham. 

Pitsra  ( pyoo'ra)  dept.  N  W  Peru,  S.  Amer.  16,829  D  pop.  214.  —  its  #  pop.  8. 

Piute  (pT'ut)  CO.  S  Ut.  763  □  pop.  2,  X  Junction. 


Pinaka.  See  Potid^a 
Plnchor.  See  Pinczow. 
Pinna.  See  Pennk. 
Pintuaria.  See  Teneriffe. 


I  Piotrkdw.  See  Petrokov. 

Pisaurum.  See  Pesaro. 

I  Pisino.  See  Mitterburg. 

I  Platoria.  See  Pistoia. 


Pistyin.  Var.  of  PcIstyen. 

Plzzo  Antenna.  SeeMADOXiAN 
Mountains. 

Placentia.  See  Piacenza. 


Pizzo  (pet'so)  city,  Catanzaro  prov.  Calabria,  Italy,  on  Sant’  Eufemia  gulf,  p.  comm.  7. 
Placentia  Bay  (pla-86ii'8hT-a)  on  S  coast  Newfoundland  island. 

Placer  (plSs'er)  co.  E  Cal.  1,395  □  pop.  18,  X  Auburn. 

Placerville  i-vTl)  city,  X  of  Eldorado  co.  Cal.  pop.  2. 

Placetas  (pla-sa'tiis)  dist.  &  city,  Santa  Clara  prov.  Cuba,  pop.  dist.  17,  city  6. 

Placid,  Lake,  lake  ab.  5  m.  long,  with  maximum  width  of  1£  m.  Essex  co.  N.  Y. 

Plain  City  (plan)  vil.  Madison  &  Union  cos.  Ohio,  pop.  1. 

Plainfaing  (plSN'f&iP)  town,  dept.  Vosges,  France,  pop.  1,  comm.  5. 

Plainfield  (plan'feld)  town,  Windham  co.  Conn.  pop.  7.  —  vil.  Will  co.  Ill.  pop.  1.  ■»» 
town,  Hendricks  co.  Ind.  pop.  1.  —  city,  Union  co.  N.  J.  pop.  21. 

Plainpalais  (pl^N/pa'lfi')  comm.  S  suburb  of  Geneva,  Switzerland,  pop.  30. 

Plains  of  Abraham,  table-land,  Quebec  city,  Canada  ;  battlefield  in  1759. 

Plainview  (plan'vIF)  vil.  Wrabash  co.  Minn.  pop.  1.  —  town,  Hale  co.  Tex.  pop.  3. 
Plainville  (plan'vtl)  town,  Hartford  co.  Conn.  pop.  3.  —  city,  Rooks  co.  Kan.  pop.  1.— 
town,  Norfolk  co.  Mass.  pop.  1. 

Plainwell  (plan'wgl)  vil.  Allegan  co.  Michigan,  pop.  1. 

PlalstOW  (plits'to)  town,  Rockingham  co.  New  Hampshire,  pop.  1. 

Plano  (pla'no)  city,  Keildall  co.  Ill.  pop.  2.  —  town,  Collin  co.  Tex.  pop.  1. 

Plantagenet  (pl5n-taj'e-net)  co.  S\V  Western  Australia,  pop.  6. 

Plant  City,  town,  Hillsborough  co.  Florida,  pop.  2. 

Plaquemine  (pUk'nien')  town,  X  of  Iberville  par.  Louisiana,  pop.  5. 

Plaquemines  (plSk'men')  par.  SE  La.  1,005  □  pop.  13,  X  Pointe  a  la  Hache. 

Plasencia  (pla-sSn'thya)  tow  n,  Caceres  prov.  Spain,  pop.  comm.  9. 

Plassey  (pliis'e)  vil.  &  battlefield  (Clive’s  victory,  1757),  Nadia  dist.  Bengal,  British  In¬ 
dia,  about  80  m.  N  of  Calcutta. 

Plata,  Rio  de  la  (re'o  da  lii  pla'ta)  Eng.  River  Plate  (plat)  estuary,  185  m.  long,  of 
Parana  &  Uruguay  rivs.  bet.  Uruguay  &  Argentina. 

Plataea(pld-te'd)  ruined  city,  Bneotia,  Gr. ;  Persian  defeat,  b.  c.  479.  See  Eleutheria,  n, 
Plata,  La  (la  pla'ta)  apt.  city,  of  Buenos  Aires  prov.  Argentina,  pop.  104. 

Platte  (pl5t)  riv.  315  m.  long.  Nebr.  from  junction  of  North  &  South  Platte  to  Missouri 
riv.  —  riv.  S  Iowa  to  Missouri  riv.  —  co.  W  N  W  Mo.  415  □  pop.  14,  X  Platte  City.  — 
co.  E  Nebr.  673  □  pop.  19,  X  Columbus.  —  city,  Charles  Mix  co.  S.  Dak.  pop.  1. 

Platte  Mountain,  peak  of  Front  range,  Colorado,  9,342  ft.  high. 

Platteville  (plSt'vtl)  city,  Grant  co.  Wisconsin,  pop.  4. 

Plattsburg  (plSts'bfirg)  city,  X  of  Clinton  co.  Mo.  p.  2.  —  city,  X  of  Clinton  co.  N.  Y.  p.  11. 
Plattsmouth  (plSts'mwth)  city,  X  of  Cass  co.  Nebr.  on  Missouri  river,  pop.  4. 

Plauen  (plou'2n)  mfg.  town,  Saxony  kingdom,  Germany,  22  m.  S  W  of  Zwickau,  pop.  121. 

—  former  town,  Saxony  kingdom,  German}’,  now  part  of  Dresden. 

Pleasant  Grove,  city,  Utah  co.  Utah,  pop.  2. 

Pleasant  Hill,  town,  Cass  co.  Missouri,  pop.  2. 

Pleasanton  ( plez'«n-tftn)  town,  Alameda  co.  Cal.  pop.  1.  —  city,  Linn  co.  Kan.  pop.  1. 
Pleasant  Ridge,  vil.  Hamilton  co.  Ohio,  pop.  2. 

Pleasants  (plSz'ants)  co.  N  W  W.  Va.  132  □  pop.  8,  X  St.  Marys. 

Pleasantville,  bor.  Atlantic  co.  N.  J.  pop.  4.  —  vil.  Westchester  co.  N.  Y.  pop.  2. 

Plenty,  Bay  Of,  N  E  coast  of  North  Island,  New  Zealand. 

Pl^rin  (pla'r^N')  comm.  dept.  C6tes-dn-Nord,  France,  pop.  5. 

Pleschen  (plesh'en)  Pol.  Pleszew  (plyg'shSf)  town,  Posen  prov.  Prussia,  pop.  8. 

Pless  (pies)  towm,  Silesia  prov.  Prussia,  G8  m.  S  E  of  Oppeln,  pop.  5. 

Plesse  (plS^a')  comm.  dept.  Loire-Inferieure,  France,  pop.  5. 

Plevna  (plSv'na)  Bulg.  Pleven  (plS'vSn)  dept.  N  Bulgaria,  2,957  □  pop.  366.  —  its  # 
pop.  23  ;  famous  siege  1877. 

Pleyben  (pla'bSN')  town,  dept.  Finistere,  France,  pop.  1,  comm.  6. 

Plinlimmon  or  Plynlimmon  (plln-llm'wn)  mt.  in  Wales,  2,469  ft.  high. 

Plcemeur  (pl^mfir')  town,  dept.  Morbihan,  France,  pop.  1,  comm.  10. 

Ploermel  (plo'Sr'mgl')  town,  dept.  Morbihan,  France,  pop.  2,  comm.  5. 

Ploie$ti  or  Ploesci  (plo-y§sht'y’)  towm,  Roumania,  35  m.  N  of  Bucharest,  pop.  comm.  57. 
Plombibres-les-Bains  (ploN'bySr'-la-bSN')  comm.  dept.  Vosges,  Fr  p.  2;  hot  springs. 
Plonsk  (pl6nzk)  town,  Warsaw  govt.  Poland,  Russia  in  Europe,  on  Plonka  river,  pop.  8. 
Plotsk.  Pol.  Plock  <  plotsk)  govt.  Poland,  Russia  in  Europe,  3,641  □  pop.  740.  —  its  #  a 
city,  58  m.  W  N  W  of  Warsaw,  on  Vistula  riv.  pop.  31. 
Plougastel-Daoulas(plob/gas/tSl'-da'ob/ras')  town,  dept.  Finistere,  France,  p.  1 ,  comm.  8. 
Plouguerneau  (ploo'gSr'no')  comm.  dept.  Finistere,  France,  pop.  6. 

Plouhinec  (ploo'ehigk')  comm.  dept.  Finistere,  France,  pop.  7. 

Plumas  (  ploo'mds)  co.  N  E  California,  2,594  □  pop.  5,  X  Quincy. 

Plum  Island,  isl.  3  m.  long,  E  end  of  Long  Island  sound,  New  York. 

Plumstead  (pliini'stsd)  par.  Woolwich  bor.  London,  England,  pop.  71. 

Pluvigner  (plii've'nya')  town,  dept.  Morbihan,  France,  pop.  2,  comm.  6. 

Plymouth  (plim'dth)  co.  N  W  Io.  856  □  pop.  23,  X  Le  Mars.  —  co.  S  E  Mass.  675  □ 
pop.  144,  X  Plymouth.  —  town,  Litchfield  co.  Conn.  pop.  5.  —  city,  X  of  Marshall  co. 
Ind.  pop.  4.  —  town,  X  of  Plymouth  co.  Mass.  pop.  12;  the  oldest  town  in  New  England. 
See  Forefathers’  Day.  —  vil.  Wayne  co.  Mich.  pop.  2.  —towm,  Grafton  co.  N.  H.  pop.  2. 

—  town,  X  of  Washington  co.  N.  C.  pop.  2.  —  vil.  Huron  &  Richland  cos.  O.  pop.  1  —  bor. 
Luzerne  co.  Pa.  pop.  17.  —  city,  Sheboygan  co.  Wis.  pop.  3. — county  bor.  &  naval 
station,  Devonshire,  Eng.  on  Plymouth  sound,  p.  114.  —  chief  tow  n  of  Montserrat,  pop.  2. 

Plymouth  Sound,  inlet,  English  channel,  Devonshire  &  Cornwall  co.  England. 
Pnompenh  (p’nSm'pen'y’)  town,  #  of  Cambodia,  French  Indo-China,  pop.  62. 

Po  (po)  anc.  Pa'dus  &  myth.  Erid'anus,  riv.  N  Italy,  418  m.  Monte  Viso  to  Adriatic  sea. 
Pocahontas  (po^a-hBn'tds)  co.  N  W  cen.  Io.  576  □  pop.  15,  X  Pocahontas  —  co.  E  cen. 
W.  Va.  904  □  pop.  15,  X  Marliuton.  —  towm,  X  of  Randolph  co.  Ark.  pop.  2.  —  town, 
Tazewell  co.  Va.  pop.  2. 

Pocatello  (po^td-tel'o)  city,  X  of  Bannock  co.  Idaho,  pop.  9. 

Pochiilki  (pa-chen'ke)  town,  Nizhegorod  govt.  Russia,  pop.  10. 

Pochow  (po'eho')  cml.  city,  N  W  part  of  Anhwei  prov.  China,  pop.  100. 

Pocomoke  (po'ko-mok)  town,  Worcester  co.  Maryland,  pop.  2. 

Podebrad  (pod'yg-brad)  Boh.  Podebrady  ( pOd'yS-bra'df )  town,  Bohemia,  Austria,  p.  6. 
Podgorica  (pSd'go-re-tsa)^?!^.  Podgoritsa.  town,  Montenegro,  28  m.  N  of  Scutari, pop.  10. 
Podgorze  (,pod-goo'zhg)  town,  Galicia,  Austria,  on  Vistula  riv. S  of  Cracow,  pop.  comm.  22. 
Podhajce  (pod-hl'tse)  town,  Galicia,  Austria,  pop.  comm.  6. 

Po  di  Primaro  (po'  de  pre-ma'ro)  lower  course  of  the  Reno  riv.  Italy. 

Podolia  (po-do'lT-d)  Russ.  Podolsk  (pb-dSl'y’sk)  govt.  Russia  in  Europe,  16,224  □ 
pop.  3,812,  #  Kamenets  Podolsk. 

Podolsk  (p5-d61'y’sk)  town,  Moscow  govt.  Russia,  25  m.  S  W  of  Moscow,  pop.  11.  —  See 

Podolia  ( Gaz .). 

Podrinje  (po'dre-nya)  dept.  Servia,  1,371  □  pop.  239. 

Podwolocyzska  (pod-vo'lo-chTs'ka)  comm.  Galicia,  Austria,  pop.  6. 

Poggibonsi  (pod'je-bSn'se)  comm.  Siena  prov.  Tuscany,  Italy,  pop.  11. 

Poggio  Renatico  (pod'jo  ra-na'te-ko)  comm.  Ferrara  prov.  Emilia,  Italy,  pop.  7. 

Poggio  Rusco  (pod'jo  roos'ko)  commune,  Mantua  prov.  Lombardy,  Italy,  pop.  7. 
Poh-hai  (po'hi')  i.  e.  “  Arm  of  the  sea,”  N  W  part  of  the  Yellow  sea,  comprising  the  gulfs 
of  Liaotung  &  Chihli. 

Poiares  (po'e-a'rSsh)  towm,  Coimbra  dist.  Beira  prov.  Portugal,  pop.  5. 

Poinsett  (poin'sSt)  co.  NE  Arkansas,  721  □  pop.  13,  X  Harrisburg. 

Pointe-^-Pitre  (pwSNt'-a'-pe'tr’)  apt.  chief  town  of  Guadeloupe,  pop.  comm.  24. 

Pointe  Coupee  (point  kob-pe' ;  pwf5xt  kdb-pa')  par.  S  E  La.  576 □  pop.  25,  X  New  Roads. 
Point  Marion,  bor.  Fayette  co.  Pennsylvania,  pop.  1. 

Point  Pleasant,  town,  X  of  Mason  CO.  West  Virginia,  pop.  2;  battle  1774. 

Point  Pleasant  Beach,  bor.  Ocean  co.  New  Jersey,  pop.  1;  seaside  resort. 

Poirino  (poi-re'no)  town,  Turin  prov.  Piedmont,  Italy,  13  m.  S  E  of  Turin,  pop.  comm.  7. 
Poissy  (pwa'se')  anc.  Pincia'cum,  town,  dept.  Seine-et-Oise,  France,  pop.  7,  omm.  9. 
Poitiers  .older  spelling  Poictiers  (pwa'tya')  anc.  Limo'num,  later  Picta'vi,  city,  #  of  dept. 
Vienne,  France,  on  Clain  riv.  pop.  33,  communal  pop.  41 ;  battles  732  (Franks  &  Sara¬ 
cens)  &  1356  (English  &  French). 

Poitou  (pwaaoo')  former  Fr.  prov.  mostly  in  Vienne,  Deux-Sevres,  &  Vendee,  #  Poitiers. 
Poklo  (po'klo)  city,  Kwangtung  prov.  China,  pop.  100. 

Pola  (po'la)  anc.  Pi'etas  Ju'lia,  spt.  &  arsenal,  Istria,  Austria,  pop.  town  59,  comm.  71. 


Plaka.  See  Melos. 
Planasia.  See  Pianosa. 
Plate.  See  Plata. 
Plattenaee.  See  Balaton. 


Pleshcheevo.  SeePEREYASLAVL. 
Pleszew.  See  Pleschen. 

Plock.  See  Plotsk. 

Plovdiv.  See  Philippopolis. 


Podkarrennaya  Tunguaka.  See 

Tunouska. 

Poictiers.  See  Poitiers. 

Point  de  Galle.  See  Galle. 


ale  senate  eftre,  Hm,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofa ;  eve,  event,  end,  recent,  maker ;  Ice,  Ill ;  old,  obey,  6rb,  Sdd,  s6ft,  connect ;  use,  finite,  urn,  Up,  circus,  menu ; 
fo~od,  fo'ot;  out,  oil;  chair  ;  go;  sing,  ii)k  ;  then,  thin  ;  nature,  verdure  (250);  K  =  ch  inG.  ich,  ach(144);  boN ;  yet;  zh  =  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Guide. 
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Poland  (po'lchid)  town,  Androscoggin  co.  Me.  pop.  1.  —  Pot.  Polska  (pol'y’ska)  former 
kingdom  cen.  Europe,  Baltic  sea  to  Carpathian  into.  ab.  282,000  □;  ended  1795;  divided 
(in  1772, 1793,  &  1795)  among  Prussia  (mainly  Posen  prov.),  Austria  (Galicia,  Bukowina, 
etc.),  &  Russia.  See  Pole,  n.  2,  Polish,  n.  1.  —  governor-generalship,  10  govts.  W  Rus¬ 
sia,  49,018  □  pop.  12,467,  #  Warsaw. 

Polar  Regions,  zones  within  arctic  &  antarctic  circles  ;  North  Pole  first  reached  by  Rob¬ 
ert  E.  Peary  April  6,  1909 ;  South  Pole,  by  Roald  Amundsen  December  14,  1911. 
Polaun  (po'loun)  comm.  Bohemia,  Austria,  pop.  6. 

Polgar  (pfcl'gar)  or  Tiszapolgar  (te'sb-)  town,  Szabolcs  co.  Hungary,  pop.  comm.  11. 
Policka  (p6'lTch-ka)  comm.  Bohemia,  Austria,  pop.  5. 

Polignano  a  Ware  (po'len-ya'no  a  rna'ra)  town,  Bari  prov.  Italy,  on  Adriatic,  p.  comm.  9. 
PoliUo  (pft-lel'yo  ;  195)  isl.  Tayabas  prov.  Luzon,  Philippine  isls.  333  □  pop.  2. 
Polistena  (po'le-sta'na)  town,  Reggio  di  Calabria  prov.  Italy,  pop.  comm.  11. 

Polizzi  Generosa  (po-let'se  ja'na-ro'sa)  comm.  Palermo  prov.  Sicily,  Italy,  pop.  8. 

Polk  (pok)  co.  W  Ark.  846  □  pop.  17,  X  Mena.  —  co.  S  Fla.  1,907  □  pop.  24,  X  Bartow. 
—  co.  N  W  Ga.  317  □  pop.  20,  X  Cedartown.  —  co.  S  cen.  Io.  532  □  pop.  110,  X  Des 
Moines.  —  co.  N  W  Minn.  1,979  □  pop.  36,  X  Crookston.  —  co.  S  W  cen.  Mo.  641  Dpop. 
22,  X  Bolivar.  —  co.  E  cen.  Nebr.  430  □  pop.  1 1,  X  Osceola.  — *co.  S  WN.  C.  251  □  pop. 
8,  X  Columbus.  —  co.  N  W  Ore.  709  □  pop.  13,  X  Dallas.  —  co.  S  E  Tenn.  432  □  pop. 
14,  X  Benton.  —  co.  E  Tex.  1,217  □  pop.  17,  X  Livingston.  —  co.  N  W  Wis.  935  □  pop. 
21,  X  Balsam  Lake.  —  bor.  Venango  co.  Pa.  pop.  2. 

Pollensa  (pol-ySn'sii)  town,  Majorca  isl.  Spain,  pop.  comm.  8. 

Pollenza  (pol-18nt'sa)a?ic.  Pollen'tia,  town  &  commune,  Macerata  prov.  Marches,  Italy, 
pop.  comm.  5. —  (prow.  p61-ySn'tha)  var.  of  Pollensa. 

Pollokshaws  (pSPnk-shSz')  mfg.  burgh,  Renfrewshire,  Scotland,  pop.  13. 

Polna  (pol'na)  town,  Bohemia,  Austria,  pop.  5. 

Polnlsch-Ostrau  (p61'nTsh-3s'trou)  comm.  Silesia,  Austria,  pop.  23. 

Polo  tpo'lo)  city,  Ogle  co.  Illinois,  pop.  2. 

Polotsk  (po'lotsk)  town,  Vitebsk  govt.  Russia  in  Europe,  on  Duna  riv.  pop.  24. 

Poltava  (p51-ta'va)  govt.  Russia  in  Europe,  19,265  □  pop.  3,62G.  —  its  #  80  m.  W  S  W  of 
Kharkov,  pop.  61  ;  battle  1709. 

Polwarth  (pSl'warth)  co.  Victoria,  Australia,  pop.  14. 

Polynesia  (pSl't-ne'shT-a  ;  -shd)  isls.  of  cen.  Pacific  ocean,  bet.  30°  N  and  47°  S  ;  a  subdi¬ 
vision  of  Oceania  ;  New  Zealand  &  Hawaiian  isls.  the  largest;  mostly  small  islands. 
See  Polynesian,  n.  1  &  2. 

Pomarance  (po'ma-ran'cha)  town,  Pisa  prov.  Tuscany,  Italy,  pop.  comm.  8. 

Pomarico  (po-ina're-ko)  town,  Potenza  prov.  Italy,  11  m.  SSW  of  Matera,  pop.  comm.  4. 
Pomerania  (pbm'fc-ra'nT-d)  Ger.  Pommern  (pom'ern)  province,  N  Prussia,  11,634  □  pop. 
1,717,  #  Stettin. 

Pomeroy  (p5m'er-oi)  vil.  X  of  Meigs  co.  O.  pop.  4.  —  city,  X  of  Garfield  co.  Wash.  pop.  2. 
Pomfret  (pbm'frSt)  town,  Windham  co.  Connecticut,  pop.  2. 

Pomigliano  d’ Arco  (po'mel-ya'no  dar'ko)  town,  Naples  prov.  Campania,  It.p.  comm.  11. 
Pomona  (po-mo'na)  city,  Los  Angeles  co.  Cal.  pop.  10.  —  or  Mainland,  largest  of  Ork¬ 
ney  isls.  150  □  pop.  17  ;  chief  towns,  Kirkwall  A:  Stromness. 

Pompeii  (p5m-pa'ye)  anc.  city,  It.  15  m.  S  E  of  Naples;  buried  a.d.  79.  See  Pompeiian, a. 
Pompton  Lakes  (pSmp'tim)  bor.  Passaic  co.  New  Jersey,  pop.  1. 

Ponape  (po'na-pa')  or  Ascension,  one  of  Caroline  isls.  N.  Pacific  ocean,  pop.  2. 

Ponca  (pbq'kd)  city,  X  of  Dixon  co.  Nebr.  pop.  1.  —  city,  Kay  co.  Okla.  pop.  3. 

Ponce  (pon'sa)  dept.  S  Porto  Rico,  pop.  203.  —  inun.  &  town,  its  #  pop.  m.  63,  t.  35. 
Poncha  Pass  (p5n'chd)  Rocky  mts.  Colorado,  altitude  9,049  ft. 

Ponchatoula  (pSn'sha-too'lri)  town,  Tangipahoa  par.  Louisiana,  pop.  1. 

Pond  Creek,  city,  Grant  co.  Oklahoma,  pop.  1. 

Pondicherry  (pSn'dT-shgr'T  ;  -chei-,T)  Fr.  Pondichdry  (pdN'de'sha're')  principal  French 
settlement  in  India,  on  Coromandel  coast,  115  Dpop.  185.  —  spt.  town,  #  of  French 
India,  18  m.  N  N  E  of  Cuddalore,  pop.  48. 

Pondoland  (pbn'do-land)  dist.  E  Cape  prov.  U.  of  S.  Africa,  3,906  □  pop.  235,  #  St.  John. 
Ponevyszh  (po'nyg-vygzh')  town,  Kovno  govt.  Russia  in  Europe,  pop.  18. 

Ponferrada  (pon'fer-ra'feha  ;  146)  town,  Leon  prov.  Spain  pop.  comm.  7. 

Pongo  de  Manseriche  (poq'go  da  man'sa-re'cha)  rapids,  Maranon  riv.  Peru. 

Ponnani  <p5n-a'ne)  spt.  town,  Malabar  dist.  Madras,  Br.  India,  pop.  11. 

Ponsacco  (pon-sak'ko)  comm.  Pisa  prov.  Tuscany,  Italy,  pop.  5. 

Ponta  Delgada  (poN'ta  dSl-ga'da)  dist.  Sao  Miguel  &  Santa  Marta  isls.  Azores  isls.  337  □ 
pop.  128.  —  town,  largest  in  the  Azores,  on  Sao  Miguel  isl.  pop.  18. 

Pont-h-Mousson  (poN'-ta'-moo'sSN')  town,  dept.  Meurthe-et-Moselle,  Fr.p.l3,comm.l4. 
Pontarlier  (pSN'tar'lya')  mfg.  town,  dept.  Doubs,  France,  pop.  8,  comm.  9. 
Pontassieve  (pon'tas-sya'va)  town, Florence  prov. Tuscany,  It.  on  Sieve  riv. pop. comm. 14. 
Pont-Audemer  (pSN'-to'd'-mar')  town  &  comm.  dept.  Eure,  France,  pop.  6. 

Pont  Canavese  (pont  ka'na-va'sa)  town,  Turin  prov.  Italy,  on  Oreo  river,  pop.  comm.  5. 
Pontchartrain,  Lake  (pon'char-tran')  5  m.  N  of  New  Orleans,  La.  40  in.  long,  25  m. 

wide ;  connected  with  Lake  Borgne  &  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

Ponte  Buggianese  (pon'ta  bood'ja-na'sa)  comm.  Lucca  prov.  Tuscany,  Italy,  pop.  7. 
Pontecorvo  (pon'ta-kSr'vo)  town,Caserta  prov.  Campania,  It.  on  Liri  riv.  pop.  comm.  13. 
Pontedecimo  (-da'che-mo)  comm.  Genoa,  prov.  Liguria,  Italy,  pop.  5. 

Pontedera  (pon'ta-da'rii)  town,  Pisa  prov.  Tuscany,  Italy,  on  Arno  river,  pop.  comm.  12. 
Ponte  di  Piave  (de  pya'va)  comm.  Treviso  prov.  Venetia,  Italy,  pop.  6. 

Pontefract  (p<5n'te-frakt ;  colloq.  pbm'frgt)  mun.  bor.  West  Riding,  Yorkshire,  Eng¬ 
land,  pop.  10  ;  ruined  castle. 

Pontelandolfo  (pon'ta-lan-dol'fo)  town,  Benevento  prov.  Campania,  Italy,  p.  comm.  6. 
Ponte  Nova  (pon'te  no'vii)  town,  Minas  Geraes,  Brazil,  pop.  dist.  41. 

Pontevcdra  (pon'ta-va'drii)  prov.  N  W  Spain,  1,695  Dpop.  495.  —  its  %  pop.  comm.  24. 
Pontevico  (pon'ta-ve'ko)  town,  Brescia  prov.  Italy,  19  m.  SSW  of  Brescia,  p.  comm.  8. 
Pontiac  (p5n'ti-£k)  city,  X  of  Livingston  co.  111.  pop.  0.  —  city,  X  of  Oakland  co.  Mich. 

pop.  15 ;  asylum  ;  summer  resort.  —  co.  W  Quebec  prov.  Canada,  X  Bryson. 

Pontianak  (pSn'te-a'nak)  town,  ^  of  W  Borneo  dist.  Dutch  Borneo,  pop.  8. 

Ponticelli  ( pon'te-chel'le)  comm.  Naples  prov.  Campania,  Italy,  pop.  11. 

Pontine  Marshes  (p<5n'tin ;  -tin)  S  part  of  Roman  Campagna,  30  m.  long,  from  Cisterna 
di  Roma  to  Terracina  ;  fertile,  but  pestilential.  See  Pontine,  a. 

Pontivy  (pSN'te've')  town,  dept.  Morbihan,  France,  on  Blavet  river,  pop.  6,  comm.  9. 
Pont-l’Ahbd  (poN'-la'ba')  town,  dept.  Finistere,  France,  pop.  5,  comm.  7. 

Pontoise  (pfiN'tw-az')  town,  dept.  Seine-et-Oise,  France,  on  Oise  river,  pop.  8,  comm.  9. 
Pontotoc  (p5n'to-t5k')  co.  N  Miss.  494  □  pop.  20. —  its  X  pop.  1.  — co.  cen.  Okla.  728  □ 
pop.  24,  X  Ada. 

Pontremoli  (pon-trem'6-le)  town,  Massa  e  Carrara  prov.  Tuscany,  Italy,  pop.  comm.  14. 
PontUS  (pon't&s)  anc.  country,  Asia  Minor,  S  of  Black  sea.  —  See  Black  Sea. 

Pontypool  (p5n'tT-pool)  town,  Monmouthshire,  England,  pop.  6;  coal  &  iron  works. 
Pontypridd  (pSnt'e-pnfcfe')  urban  dist.  Glamorganshire,  Wales,  pop.  43. 

Ponza"(pont'sa)  anc.  Pon'tia,  isl.  &  group,  Caserta  prov.  Campania,  Italy,  pop.  comm.  4. 
Poole  (pool)  spt.  mun.  bor.  Dorsetshire,  England,  pop.  39. 

Poona  i  poo'iui)  dist.  of  Central  div.  Bombay,  British  India,  5,349  □  pop.  1,072.— city,  its 
%  75  in.  S  E  of  Bombay,  pop.  159 ;  headquarters  of  Bombay  govt,  during  monsoon. 
Poopo  (po'o-po')  or  Aullagas  (oul-ya'gas),  lake,  W  Bolivia,  80  m.  long;  alt.  ab.  12,000  ft. 
Popayan  (po'pa-yan')  city,  %  of  Cauca  dept.  Colombia,  pop.  mun.  dist.  19. 

Pope  (pop)  co.  N  W  cen.  Ark.  828  □  pop.  25,  X  Russellville.  — co.  S  Ill.  385  □  pop.  11,  X 
Golconda.  —  co.  W  cen.  Minn.  693  □  pop.  13,  X  Glenwood. 

Poperinghe  (po'pe-rSNg')  comm.  W.  Flanders  prov.  Belgium,  7  m.  W  by  N  of  Ypres,  p.  11. 
Poplar  (pbp'ldr)  met.  bor.  London,  England,  3  m.  E  of  St.  Paul's,  pop.  162. 

Pcplar  Bluff,  city,  Y  of  Butler  co.  Mo.  pop.  7. 

Poplarville  (pbp'lar-vTl)  town  X  of  Pearl  River  co.  Mississippi,  pop.  1. 

Popocatepetl  (po-po'ka-ta'pgt’l)  volcano,  30  m.  W  of  Puebla,  Mexico,  17,883  ft.  high. 
Popo,  Grand  (po'po)  town,  Dahomey,  French  W  Africa,  15  m.  W  of  Whydah,  pop.  5. 
Popoli  (p6'po-le)  town.  Aquilaprov.  Abruzzi  e  Molise,  It.  on  Pescara  riv.  p.  comm.  7. 
Poppelsdorf  (p6p'cls-d6rf)  former  vil.  Rhine  Prov.  Prussia,  now  part  of  Bonn. 

Poppi  (pSp'pe)  town,  Arezzo  prov.  Tuscany,  Italy,  on  Arno  river,  pop.  comm.  8. 

Porac  (po'rak)  pueblo,  Pampanga  prov.  Luzon,  Philippine  islands,  pop.  8. 

Porbandar  (por-bun'ddr)  spt.  &  cml.  town,  W  Kathiawar  pen.  India,  pop.  15. 

Porcuna  (por-koo'na)  town,  Ja£n  prov.  Spain,  21  m.  W  N  W  of  Ja£n,  pop.  comm.  10. 


Porcupine  (p6r'ku-pin)  riv.  Yukon  ter.  Canada  &  Alaska,  to  Yukon  river. 

Pordenone  ipor'da-no'na)  town,  Udine  prov.  Italy,  29  m.  W  S  W  of  Udine,  p.  comm.  16. 
Poro  (po'ro)  island,  Cebu  prov.  Philippine  isls.  36  □  pop.  9. 

Poros  (pb'ros)  isl.  Greece,  7  m.  S  of  iEgina  island,  8  □  pop.  6. 

Porrentruy  (po'raN'triie')  town,  Bern  canton,  Switzerland,  pop.  comm.  7  ;  w  atch  mfg. 
Porriho  (por-ren'yo)  town,  Pontevedra  prov.  Spain,  pop.  comm.  8. 

Port  Adelaide  (port  &d'e-lad  ;  201)  spt.  town,  South  Australia,  pop.  3,  corporation  24. 
Portadown  (port'd-doun')  town,  Armagh  co.  Ireland,  on  Bann  river,  pop.  12. 

Portage  (por'taj  ;  201)  co.  N  E  O.  521  □  pop.  30,  X  Ravenna.  —  co.  cen.  Wis.  812  D 
pop.  31, X  Stevens  Point. — bor.  Cambria  co.  Pa.  p.  3. — city,  X  of  Columbia  co.  Wis.  p.5. 
Portage  Falls,  1 10  ft.  high,  in  Genesee  riv.  W  N.  Y.  45  m.  S  S  W  of  Rochester. 

Portage  Island,  isl.  in  Miramichi  bay,  New  Brunswick,  Canada. 

Portage  Lake,  lake,  Houghton  co.  Mich. ;  ship  canal  to  Lake  Superior. 

Portage  la  Prairie  (por'taj  Hi  pra'rY ;  201)  town,  S  Manitoba,  Can.  pop.  6. 

Portalegre  (por'ta-la'grS)  dist.  Alemtejoprov.  Portugal,  2,406  □  pop.  142.  —  its  #  55  m. 
N  N  E  of  l£vora,  pop.  12. 

Portales  (por-ta'lis)  town,  X  of  Roosevelt  co.  New  Mexico,  pop.  1. 

Port  Alfred  (port  51'frSd  ;  201)  spt.  town,  S  E  Cape  prov.  U.  of  South  Africa,  pop.  2. 
Port  Allegany  (51'e-ga'uY)  bor.  McKean  co.  Pa.  on  Allegheny  river,  pop.  2. 

Port  Angeles  (5n'je-iez)  city,  X  of  Clallam  co.  Wash,  on  Juan  de  Fuca  strait,  pop.  2. 
Port  Arthur,  city  on  Lake  Superior,  NW  Ontario,  Can.  pop.  11.  — city,  Jefferson  co. 
Tex.  pop.  8. — Jap.  Ryojun-ko  (re'yo-jdbn-ko'),  Chin.  Liishunkow  (lu'shdbn-ko'), 
naval  station,  Kvvantung,  S  Manchuria,  pop.  18 ;  taken  by  Japanese  1894 ;  leased  to 
Russia;  surrendered  to  Japan  Jan.  1,  1905. 

Port— au-Prince  (por'-to'-prSNs'  ;  port'  o  prTns')  chief  spt.  &  #  of  Haiti  rep.  pop.  70. 
Porta  Westfalica  (por'ta  vgst-fa'lY-ka)  gap  or  notch,  3  m.  S  of  Minden,  Prussia  ;  Weser 
riv.  fio ws  through  it. 

Port  Blair  (port  blar)  penal  settlement,  Andaman  isls.  Bay  of  Bengal,  473  □  pop.  16. 
Port  Byron  (bi'run)  vil.  Cayuga  co.  New  York,  pop.  1. 

Port  Carbon  (kar'b&n)  bor.  Schuylkill  co.  Pennsylvania,  pop.  3. 

Port  Chester  (port'  clies'ter)  vil.  Westchester  co.  New  York,  pop.  13. 

Port  Clarence  (klXr'ens)  dist.  W  Alaska,  pop.  1. 

Port  Clinton  (klYn'tmi)  vil.  X  of  Ottawa  co.  Ohio,  pop.  3. 

Port  Darwin  (dar'wYn)  inlet  &  harbor,  Northern  Ter.  Australia,  S  of  Melville  Island. 
Port-de-PaiX  (por'-de-pa')  spt.  N  Haiti  rep.  Haiti  isl.  W.  Indies,  pop.  4. 

Port  Deposit,  town,  Cecil  co.  Maryland,  pop.  1. 

Portel,  Le  (le  por't-Sl')  town,  dept.  Pas-de-Calais,Fr.  2  m.  S  W  of  Boulogne, p.  G.comm.  7. 
Port  Elizabeth  (port  e-lTz'd-bSth)  spt.  town,  Cape  prov.  U.  of  S.  Af.  on  Algoa  bay,  p.  33. 
Porter  (por'ter)  co.  N  W  Ind.  415  □  pop.  21,  X  Valparaiso. 

Porterville  (por'ter- vTl)  city,  Tulare  co.  Cal.  pop.  3. 

Port  Fulton  (  port  fdol'tun)  town,  Clark  co.  Indiana,  pop.  1. 

Port  Germein  (jer-man')  town,  South  Australia,  on  Spencer’s  gulf. 

Port  Gibson  (gTb'swn)  town,  X  of  Claiborne  co.  Mississippi,  pop.  2. 

Port  Glasgow,  pari.  &  mun.  burgh,  Renfrewshire,  Scotland,  on  Clyde  river,  pop.  18. 
Port  Henry,  vil.  Essex  co.  New  York,  pop.  2. 

Port  Hope,  town  &  port,  X  of  Durham  co.  Ontario  prov.  Canada,  pop.  5. 

Port  Hudson,  vil.  East  Baton  Rouge  par.  La.  on  Mississippi  riv.  ;  battle  1863. 

Port  Huron  (hu'rtfn)  city,  X  of  St.  Clair  co.  Mich,  on  St.  Clair  river,  pop.  19. 

Portici  (p6r'te-che)  town,  Italy,  on  Naples  bay,  5  m.  SE  of  Naples,  pop.  comm.  17. 

Port  Jackson,  inlet,  Cumberland  co  New  South  Wales;  fine  harbor;  onSsideis  Sydney. 
Port  Jervis  (jfir'vls)  city,  Orange  co.  New  York,  pop.  10. 

Portland  ( port'll nd)  town,  Middlesex  co.  Conn.  pop.  3.  —  city,  Lasalle  co.  Ill.  pop.  3.  — 
city,  X  of  Jay  co.  Ind.  pop.  5.  —  city,  X  of  Cumberland  co.  Me.  pop.  59  ;  a  spt.  on  Cas¬ 
co  bay.  —  vil.  Ionia  co.  Mich.  pop.  2.  —  city,  riv.  port  &  X  of  Multnomah  co.  Ore.  pop. 
207.  —  spt.  town,  Dorsetshire,  England,  on  Isle  of  Portland,  pop.  17. 

Portland  Canal,  narrow  strait  bet.  Alaska  &  British  America,  55°  N,  130°  W. 

Portland,  Isle  of,  pen.  4*  m.  long,  Dorsetshire,  Eng.  on  English  channel;  naval  battle  1653. 
Port  Lavaca  (port  la-v5k'd ;  201)  city,  Calhoun  co.  Texas,  pop.  2. 

Port  Louis  (port  loo'Ts ;  loo'T)  spt.  #  of  Mauritius  isl.  Indian  oc.  pop.  with  suburbs  50. 
Port  Macquarie  (mri-kw’<5r'T)  spt.  Macquarie  co.  N.  S.  W.  Australia,  pop.  1. 

Port  Maria  (ind-ri'd)  spt.  N  coast,  Jamaica  isl.  British  West  Indies,  pop.  7. 

Port  Melbourne,  form.  Sandridge,  port,  S  suburb  of  Melbourne,  Australia,  pop.  14. 

Port  Moresby  (  morz'bi  ;  201)  spt.  #  of  Papua  ter.  pop.  2. 

Portneuf  (port'nfif';  Fr.  pron.  por'nfif')  co.  Quebec  prov.  Canada,  X  Cap  Sant6. 

Port  Nicholson  (nlk'ul-sdn)  harbor,  North  Isl.  New  Zealand,  on  Cook  strait. 

Port  Nolloth  (nol'oth)  spt.  town  NW  Cape  prov.  U.  of  South  Africa,  pop.  2. 

Porto  Alegre  (por'too  ii-la'grS)  spt.  city,  #  of  Rio  Grande  do  Sul  state,  Brazil,  pop.  100. 
Porto  Bello  (por'to  bSl'o;  Sp.  bgl'yo)  spt.  vil.  Panama,  on  Caribbean  sea  ;  taken  1739. 
Portobello  (por'to-bel'o)  spt.  Scotland,  now  part  of  Edinburgh  mun.  burgh. 

Porto  Calvo  (por'too  kal'voo)  town,  Alagoas,  Brazil,  55  m.  NE  of  Alagoas,  pop.  8. 

Porto  Empedocle  (por'to  5m-pa'do-kla)  town,  Sicily,  pop.  comm.  13;  port  of  Girgenti. 
Porto  FeliZ  (por'too  fa-lesh')  town,  Brazil,  about  60  m.  WNW  of  Sao  Paulo,  pop.  9. 
Portoferraio  or  Portoferrajo  (por't6-fSr-ra'yo)  chief  port  of  Elba  isl.,  Italy,  p.  comm.  10. 
Port  o!  Spain,  town,  #  of  Trinidad  island,  British  West  Indies,  pop.  60. 

Portogruaro  (por'to-grdo-a'ro)  town,  Venice  prov.  Italy,  pop.  comm.  12. 

Portole  (por'to-la)  town,  Istria,  Austria,  19  m.  S  by  E  of  Trieste,  pop.  3,  comm.  6. 
Portomaggiore  (por'to-mad-jo'ra)  town,  Ferrara  prov.  Emilia,  Italy,  pop.  comm.  21. 
Porto  Mantovano  (man'to-va'no)  comm.  Mantua  prov.  Italy,  pop.  5. 

Porto  Maurizio  (mou-ret'syo)  prov.  Liguria  compartimento,  N  W  Italy,  455  □  pop.  147. 

—  its  %  a  town  on  Mediterranean  sea,  pop.  comm.  8. 

Porto  Novo  (no'vo)  spt.  S.  Arcot  dist.  Madras,  Br.  Ind.  pop.  14.  —  towm,  %  of  Dahomey, 
Slave  Coast,  Fr.  W.  Africa,  pop.  40. 

Porto  Rico  (por'to  re'ko)  Sp.  Puerto  Rico  (pwSr'to)  isl.  West  Indies,  E  of  Haiti  isl. 

3,606  □  pop.  1,118,  #  San  Juan  ;  to  U.  S.  A.  See  Porto  Rican,  n. 

Porto  Santo  (por'tob  saN'tob)  isl.  8  m.  long,  Madeira  isls.  Atl.  ocean,  17  □  pop.  2. 

Porto  Tollo  (por'to  tol'la)  town,  Rovigo  prov.  Venetia,  Italy,  on  Po  river,  p.  comm.  11. 
Porto  Torres  (tOr'res)  spt.  Sassari  prov.  Sardinia,  Italy,  pop.  comm.  5. 

Portovenere  (por'to-va-nS'ra)  comm.  Genoa  prov.  Liguria,  Italy,  pop.  6. 

Portoviejo  (-vya'ho;  189)  town,  #  of  Manabi  prov.  Ecuador,  South  America,  pop.  5. 
Portpatrick  (port-pat'rlk)  decayed  spt.  Wigtownshire,  Scotland. 

Port  Phillip  Bay  (port  fTl'Tp)  inlet,  Victoria,  Australia,  35  m.  by  35  m. 

Port  Pirie  (pTr'T)  town,  Victoria  co.  S.  Australia,  Australia,  pop.  8,  corporation  9. 

Port  Royal  (roi'dl)  town,  Beaufort  co.  S.  C. ;  Ribaut’s  colony  1562;  taken  by  Federala 
1861 .  —  a  former  name  of  the  town  of  Annapolis,  Nova  Scotia.  See  Queen  Anne’s  War. 

—  ft.  town,  SE  coast  of  Jamaica,  West  Indies,  pop.  1. 

Port  Royal  Island,  Beaufort  CO.  S.  C.  ;  contains  Beaufort  town. 

Port  Royal  Sound.  Beaufort  CO.  S.  C.  between  St.  Helena  &  Hilton  Head  islands. 

Port  Said  (port  sa-ed')  govt.  &  spt.  Lower  Egypt,  on  Medit.  at  end  of  Suez  canal.  H  □  p.  50. 
Portsea  (port'se  ;  201)  isl.  &  ward  of  Portsmouth,  Eng.  p.22;  Portsmouth  dockyard. 

Port  Simpson  (simp's’n;  Sim'-)  town,  British  Columbia,  Cannda. 

Portslade  by  Sea  (ports'lad  ;  201)  urban  dist.  Sussex  co.  England,  pop.  6. 

Portsmouth  (ports'mwth;  201)  spt.  city,  Rockingham  co.  N.  H.  pop.  11  ;  Russo-Japanese 
treaty  1905.  —  city,  X  of  Scioto  co.  O.  pop.  23.  —  towm,  Newport  co.  R.  I.  pop.  3.  —  spt. 
city,  X  of  &  geographically  in  Norfolk  co.  Va.  3D  pop.  33  ;  U.  S.  navy  yard.  —  spt.  bor. 
Hampshire,  Eng.  pop.  231  ;  chief  naval  station  of  England. 

Portsmouth  Harbour,  in  Eng.  channel,  4  m.  by  3m. ;  entrance,  220  yds.  wide. 

Port  Tampa  City  (tSm'pd)  town,  Hillsborough  co.  Fla.  on  Tampa  bay,  pop.  1. 

Port  Tarafafo  (ta'ra-fa'fo)  spt.  SE  Guam  isl.  Mariana  islands. 

Port  Townsend  (tounz'Snd)  city,  X  of  Jefferson  co.  Washington,  pop.  4. 

Portugal  (por'tu-gal ;  Port,  por'tdo-gal')  anc.  Lusita'nia,  form,  kingdom,  since  Oct.  1910 
republic,  W  part  of  Iberian  pen.  34,263  □  pop.  5,546,  with  Azores  &  Madeira  isls.  35,500 
□  pop.  5,958,  #  Lisbon.  See  Portuguese,  n. 

Portugalete  (por'too-ga-la'ta)  coast  town,  Vizcaya  prov.  Spain,  pop.  comm.  6. 
Portuguesa  (por'too-ga'sa)  state,  W  Venezuela,  S.  Am.  5,868  □  pop.  96,  %  Guanare. 
Portuguese  East  Africa,  dependency  of  Portugal  in  SE  Africa,  between  Ger.  E.  Africa 
&  Natal ;  293,860  □  pop.  3,120,  ##  Mozambique  &  Louren^o  Marques  alternately. 


See  Pollenza. 

Pompelon.  See  Pamplona. 

Pontift.  See  Ponza. 

SEADO. 

Port  Mahon. 

See  Mah6n. 

Port  Natal. 

Former  name  of 

PolBka.  Sec  Poland. 

Pona  AElil.  See  Newcastle 

Pontua  Euxinus.  SeeBLACKSEA. 

Port  Madryn.  See  Puerto  Ma- 

Portobello. 

Var.  of  Porto 

Du  r  ban. 

Pommorn. 

See  Pomerania. 

upon  Tyne. 

Port  Desire.  See  Puerto  De- 

DRfN. 

Bello. 

Port  Oram. 

See  Wharton. 

□  means  square  miles;  #,  capital ;  X,  co.  seat;  agr.,  agricultural ;  cml.,  commercial;  mfg.,  manufacturing;  min.,  mining;  spt.,  seaport ;  tp.,  township;  vil.,  village. 
Population  is  given  in  nearest  thousands :  2  1,500  to  2,499  ;  3  —  2,500  to  3,499,  etc. ;  less  than  1,000  not  given.  See  Abbreviations ,  p.  2379. 
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Portuguese  Guinea,  Portuguese  ter.  W  Africa,  13,940  □  pop  170 

^ ^JnUa.Port.possession8  in  India, consist,  of  Goa,  Daman,  &  Diu,  l,470Dp.605. 
Port  Vue  (vu)  bor.  Allegheny  co.  Pennsylvania,  pop.  2. 

Port  Washington,  city,  X  of  Ozaukee  co.  Wis.  pop.  4 

Su!ol,-';sk  g°vt-  Russia-  «  m.  N  N  W  of  Smolensk,  pop.  C. 
Fosaaas  jpo-sa  t&as;  146)  town.  Cordoba  prov.  Spain,  pop.  comm.  7. 

POSeil  l  PO'zUll)  Pol.  POZIiaft  rtrrtir  Pnieoio  11  1  U.t  n  .....  Ct  ir\r\ 


Posilipo  (po-ze'le-po)  promontory,  S  W  of  Naples,  Italy  ;  pierced  by  the  “  Grotto  ”  a 
tunnel  2,264  ft.  long,  from  20  to  32  ft.  wide,  &  from  23  to  71  ft?  high  ’ 

Possiet  (p8a'T-gt'),72«is.  Poset  (po-syet'),  Bay,  inlet,  Russia  in  Asia,  nr.  Korean  boundary. 
Possneck  (pua'nek)  town,  Saxe-Meiningen  duchy,  Germany,  pop.  12. 

Postydn  (pGs'tyau)  town,  Nyitra  co.  Hungary,  pop.  comm.  7;  warm  sulphur  baths. 
Fotchefstroom  (pSch'gf-strom')  town,  S  Transvaal  prov.  U.  of  South  Africa  non  13 
Poteau  (po-do')  city,  X  of  Le  Flore  co.  Okla.  pop.  2.  1  * 

Potenza  (po-t8nt'sa)  prov.  coext.  with  Basilicata,  Italy, 3,846 □  pop. 474  _ its#  pop  17 

Potenza  Plcena  (pe-chg'na)  town,  Macerata  prov.  Marches,  Italy,  pop.  comm.  7. 

Poll  (p6'tye)  spt._town,  Kutais  govt.  Transcaucasia,  Russia,  on  Black  sea,  pop.  8. 
P°tld<ea  (pot'I-de'd)  anc.  city  of  Macedonia,  near  modern  Pinaka  (pe-mi'ka)  on  isthmus 
joining  Cassandra  pen.  to  mainland. 

Potomac  (po-to'mak)  riv.  W.  1  a.  Md.  &  Va.  550  m.  Allegheny  mts.  to  Chesapeake  bay. 
Potosi  (po'to-se')  dept.  Bolivia,  49,914  □  pop.  422.  —  its  #  pop.  25;  altitude  13  022  ft 
Pototan  (po-to'tan)  pueblo  (pop.  21)  &  town  (pop.  5)  Iloilo  prov.  Panay,  Phil,  islands. 
Potschappel  (pocli'a-pel)  comm.  Saxony  kingdom,  Germany,  pop.  9. 

Potsdam  (pots'dSm)  vil.  St.  Lawrence  co.  N.  Y.  pop.  4.  —  (Ger.  pots'diim)  govt.  dist. 
Brandenburg  prov.  Prus.  7,962  □  pop.  2,859.  —  its  #  on  Nuthe  &  Havel  rivs.  17  m.  SW 
of  Berlin,  pop.  62 ;  royal  palaces. 

Pottawatomie  (pot/a-wot/o-mY)  co.  N  E  Kan.  829  D  pop.  18,  X  Westmoreland. —  co.  cen. 
Okla.  793  □  pop.  44,  X  Tecumseh. 

Pottawattamie  (pot'd-wSt'd-mY)  co.  S  W  Io.  942  □  pop.  56,  X  Council  Bluffs. 

Potter  (pi5t/er)  co.  N  Pa.  1,071  □  pop.  30,  X  Coudersport.— co.  N  cen.  S.  Dak.  898  □  pop. 

4,  X  Gettysburg.  —  co.  N  W  Tex.  934  □  pop.  12,  X  Amarillo. 

Potteries,  The,  dist.  Stoke  on  Trent,  Staffordshire,  Eng. ;  china  &  earthenware  are  made. 
Pottinger  (pot'Yn-jer)  co.  New  South  Wales,  Australia,  pop.  9. 

Pottstown  (pSts'toun)  bor.  Montgomery  co.  Pennsylvania,  pop.  16. 

Pottsville  (pfits'vYl)  min.  &  infg.  bor.  X  of  Schuylkill  co.  Pennsylvania,  pop.  20. 
Poughkeepsie  (po-kTp'sT)  city,  X  of  Dutchess  co.  N.  Y.  pop.  28;  seat  of  Yassar  college. 
Poultney  (polt/nl)  vil.  Rutland  co.  Vermont,  pop.  1;  academy. 

Pouso  Alegre  (po'zoo  ii-la'gr8)  town,  Minas  Geraes,  Brazil,  pop.  dist.  37. 

Poviglio  (po-vel'yo)  comm.  Reggio  nell’  Emilia  prov.  Italy,  pop.  6. 

Povoa  de  Varzim  (poo-vo'a  da  viir-zeN')  town,  Oporto  dist.  Portugal,  pop.  10. 

Powell  (pou'el)  co.  Ecen.  Ky.  181  □  pop.  6,  X  Stanton.  —  co.W  Montana,  2,559  □  pop.  6, 
X  Deer  Lodge. 

Powell,  Mount,  peak,  Park  range,  Colorado,  13,398  ft.  high. 

Poweshiek  (pou'e-shek')  co.  SE  cen.  Iowa,  580  □  pop.  20,  X  Montezuma. 

Powhatan  (pou'd-tSn')  co.  cen.  Va.  273  □  pop.  6,  X  Powhatan. 

Pownal  (pou'ndl)  town,  Bennington  co.  Vermont,  pop.  2. 

Poyang  (po'yang')  lake,  N  Kiangsi  prov.  China,  90  m.  long,  20  m.  wide. 

Pozarevac  (p6'zha-rg-vats)/orm.  Passarowitz  (pas'sa-ro-vets)  dept.  N  Servia,  1,605  □ 
pop.  260.  —  its  %  pop.  13. 

Pozoblanco  (po'tho-blaq'ko)  town,  Cordoba  prov.  Spain,  pop.  comm.  14. 

POZOS  (po'sos;  268)  town,  San  Luis  Potosi  state,  Mexico. 

Pozsega  (po'zhS-g5)  Croat.  Pozega  (-ga)  co.  Slavonia,  Hungary,  1,903  □  pop.  265.— 
town,  its  X  pop.  6. 

Pozzallo  (pot-sal'lo)  comm.  Syracuse  prov.  Sicily,  Italy,  pop.  7. 

Pozzuoli  (pot-swo'le)  anc.  Pute'oli,  town,  Italy,  7  m.  W  by  S  of  Naples,  on  Pozzuoli  bay, 
pop.  comm.  28. 

Pozzuolo  del  Friuli  (-swo'lo  del  fre'oo-le  or  fre-oo'le)  comm.  Udine  prov.  Italy,  pop.  5. 
Pra  (pra)  comm.  Genoa  prov.  Liguria,  Italy,  pop.  8. 

Praduro  e  Sasso  (pra-doo'ro  a  sas'so)  comm.  Bologna  prov.  Emilia,  Italy,  pop.  11. 
PraestO  (prast'fi')  amt,  SE  part  Seeland  isl.  Denmark,  654  □  pop.  109.  —  its  #  pop.  2. 
Praga  (pra'ga)  town,  suburb  of  Warsaw,  Poland,  Russia  in  Europe. 

Prague  (prag)  town,  Lincoln  co.  Okla.  pop.  1.  —  Ger.  Prag  (prax)  Boh.  Praha  (pra'ha) 
city,  #  of  Bohemia,  Austria,  on  Moldau  riv.  160  m.  NN  W  of  Vienna,  pop.  224;  battle  1757. 
Praliova  (pra-h6'va)  dept,  in  Great  Wallachia,  Roumania,  1,800  □  pop.  390. 

Prahran  (pra-r5n')  suburb  of  Melbourne,  Victoria,  Australia,  pop.  25,  city  45. 

Praia  (prl'a)  town,  Santiago  isl.  Cape  Verde  isls.  Atlantic  ocean,  pop.  12. 

Prairie  (pra'rY  ;  prSr'T)  co.  E  cen.  Ark.  675  □  pop.  14,  X  X  Des  Arc  &  Devall  Bluff. 
Prairie  du  Chien  (ddo  shen')  city,  X  of  Crawford  co.  Wis.  on  Miss,  river,  pop.  3. 
Pranhita  (pran'he-ta)  riv.  Central  Provs.  Br.  India,  to  Godavari  riv.  ;  formed  by  conflu¬ 
ence  of  Wardlia  &  Wainganga. 

Praskoveyskoe  (pras'kS-vya'sko-yS)  town,  Stavropol  govt.  N.  Caucasia,  Russia,  pop.  10. 
Pratas  (pra'tas)  cluster  of  reefs  &  islets,  China  sea,  bet.  Hongkong  &  Luzon  ;  to  China. 
Prato  in  Toscana  (pra'to  en  tos-ka'na)  town,  Florence  prov.  It.  p.  comm.  51 ;  cathedral. 
Pratola  Peligna  (pra'to-la  pa-len'ya)  comm.  Aquila  prov.  Italy,  pop.  8. 

Pratovecchio  (pra'to-vSk'kyolcomm.  Arezzo  prov.  Tuscany,  Italy,  pop.  6. 

Pratt  (pr5t)  co.  S  Kansas,  726  □  pop.  11.  —  city,  its  X  pop.  3. 

Pratt  City,  town.  Jefferson  co.  Alabama,  pop.  3. 

Prattville  (prSt'vTl)  town,  X  of  Autauga  co.  Ala.  12  m.  N  W  of  Montgomery,  pop.  2. 
Pravla  (pra'vyii)  town,  Oviedo  prov.  Spain,  pop.  comm.  10, 

Preanger  (pra-aq'ger;  172)  Dutch  residency,  in  full  Preanger  Regencies,  S  IV  Java, 
Du.  E.  Indies,  7,888  □  pop.  2,697. 

Preble  (pr6b'’l)  co.  S  W  Ohio,  416  □  pop.  24,  X  Eaton. 

Precheur  (pra'sbGr')  coast  town,  Martinique  isl.  French  W.  Indies,  pop.  5. 

Preetz  (prats)  town,  Schleswig-Holstein  prov.  Prussia,  pop.  5. 

Pregel  (pra'gcl)  navig.  riv.  80  m.  long,  East  Prussia  prov.  Prussia,  to  Frisches  Half. 
Prentiss  (prgn'tls)  co.  N  E  Miss.  409  □  pop.  17,  X  Booneville. 

Prenzlau  (prSnts'lou)  town,  Brandenburg  prov.  Prussia,  pop.  21. 

Prepari3  Isles  (prSp'ii-rls')  group  in  Bay  of  Bengal,  NE  of  Andaman  islands. 

Prerau  (pra'rou)  Boh.  Prerov  (przhS'rof)  town,  Moravia,  Austria,  pop.  comm.  21. 
Prb-Saint-Gervals  (pra'-sSN'-zliSr'vg')  comm.  dept.  Seine,  France,  near  Paris,  pop.  14. 
Prescot  (prgs'kut)  mfg.  town,  Lancashire,  England,  pop.  8. 

Prescott  (pres'kSt)  city,  X  of  Yavapai  co.  Ariz.  pop.  5.  —  town,  X  of  Nevada  co.  Ark. 

pop.  3.  —  co.  E  Ontario,  Can.  X  L’Orignal. 

Presidio  (pra-se'de-o)  co.  W  Texas,  3,812  IZI  pop.  5,  X  Marfa. 

Presque  Isle  (prSsk'  el')  co.  N  E  Mich.  678  □  p.  11,  X  Rogers.  —  (pron.  prgsk'  IF)  vil. 
Aroostook  co.  Me.  p.  3. 

Pressburg  (pres'bobrK)  Hung.  Pozsony  (po'zhon-y’)  co.  N  W  Hungary,  1,658  □  pop. 

312. _ city  with  municipal  rights,  geographically  in  &  X  of  Pressburg  co.  Hungary,  on 

Danube  riv.  29  □  pop.  78  ;  formerly  #  of  Hungary. 

Preston  (prgs'tun)  co.  N  W.  Va.  650  □  pop.  26,  X  Kingwood.  —  town,  New  London  o. 
Conn.  pop.  3.  —  vil.  Oneida  co.  Ida.  pop.  2.  —  vil.  X  of  Fillmore  co.  Minn.  pop.  1.  — 
county  bor.  Lancashire,  England,  pop.  117  ;  a  riv.  port. 

Prestonpans  (pres' tun -p5nz')  burgh,  Haddington  co.  Scot,  on  Firth  of  Forth,  p.2;  bat.  1745. 
Prestonsburg  (-tSnz-bflrg)  town,  X  of  Floyd  co.  Kentucky,  pop.  1. 

Prestwich  (prSst'wTch)  town,  Lancashire,  England,  pop.  17. 

PretO  (pra'too)  riv.  Bahia,  Brazil,  to  Rio  Grande,  which  is  a  trib.  of  the  Sao  Francisco. 
Pretoria  (pre-to'rl-ri)  town,  #  of  Transvaal  &  of  U.  of  S.  Africa,  pop.  49,  with  subs.  58. 
Preusslsch-Stargard  (proi'slsh-shtar'g'art)  town.  West  Prussia  prov.  Prussia,  pop.  10. 
Prevesa  (pr?'va-za;  prS-va'za)  spt.  formerly  Turkish,  at  entrance  to  Gulf  of  Arta,  p.  5. 
Pribllof  Islands  (pre'be-lSf')  group,  Bering  sea,  Alaska;  fur-seal  grounds. 
pJUjYani  (przhl'bram)  town,  Bohemia,  Austria,  pop.  comm.  13  ;  silver  mines. 

Price  (pri8)  CO  N  Wis.  1,279  □  pop.  14,  X  Phillips.  —  town,  X  of  Carbon  co.  Ut.  pop.  1. 
Prlego  de  Cordoba  (pre-a'go  da  k6r'do-va  ;  133)  town,  Cordoba  prov.  Spain,  p.  comm.  18. 
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Prilukl  (pre-loo'ke)  town,  Poltava  govt.  Russia  in  Europe,  pop.  19. 

Prlmero  (pre-ma'ro)  riv.  Cordoba  prov.  Argentina,  South  America. 

Prlmorskaya  (pre'mor-skii'ya)  or  Maritime  Province,  prov.  E  part  of  Russia  in  Asia, 

266,486  □  pop.  533,  #  Khabarovsk. 

Prince  (prims)  co.  W  Prince  Edward  Isl.  Canada,  X  Summerside. 

Prince  Albert,  city,  S  cen.  Saskatchewan,  Canada,  pop.  6. 

Prince  Edward  (ed'werd)  co.  S  Va.  356  □  pop.  14,  X  Farmville.  —  co.  Ontario  prov.  Can¬ 
ada,  X  Picton. 

Prince  Edward  Island,  prov.  Dominion  of  Canada  ;  an  isl.  in  St.  Lawrence  gulf,  2,184  □ 
pop.  94,  #  Charlottetown. 

Prince  Frederick  Henry,  Du.  Prins  Frederik  Hendrik  (prlusfrgd'e-ilk  hSn'drlk)  isl. 

off  W  coast  of  S  E  Du.  New  Guinea,  3,940  □. 

Prince  George,  co.  S  E  Va.  294  □  pop.  8,  X  Prince  George. 

Prince  Georges  (jSr'jgz;  151),  co.  S  cen.  Md.  482  □  pop.  36,  X  Upper  Marlboro. 
Princenhage  (prln'sen-ha'ge  ,  172)  vil.  &  comm.  N.  Brabant,  Netherlands,  pop.  comm.  11. 
Prince  Of  Wales,  Cape,  W  point  of  N.  Am.  Oil  Bering  strait. 

Prince  of  Wales  Island,  isl.  S  Alaska,  chief  town  Klawak.—  isl.  Northwest  Territories, 
Canada,  N  W  of  Boothia  peninsula. 

Prince  Regent  Inlet,  Canada,  joins  Boothia  gulf  on  N. 

Prince  Rupert,  seaport,  Brit.  Columbia,  Can.  p.  4,  W  terminus  of  Grand  Trunk  Pacific  ry. 
Princes  Islands,  Turk.  Kizil  Adalar  (ke-zeF  a'da-lar')  anc.  Demone'si  In'sulji,  nine 
isls.  E  part  of  Sea  of  Marmora,  near  Asia  Minor. 

Princess  Anne  (5n)  co.  S  E  Va.  279  □  p.  12.  — its  X.  —  town,  X  of  Somerset  co.  Md.  p.  1. 
Princess  Charlotte  Bay  (shar'lot)  on  NE  coast  of  Australia. 

Princess  Royal  Harbour,  arm  of  King  George  sound,  Western  Australia. 

Princess  Royal  Island,  in  Pac.  oc.  N  of  Vancouver  isl.  British  Columbia. 

Princeton  (prlns'tan)  city,  X  of  Bureau  co.  Ill.  pop.  4.  —  city,  X  of  Gibson  co.  Ind.  pop. 
6.  —  town,  X  of  Caldwell  co.  Ky.  pop.  3.—  town,  Washington  co.  Me.  pop.  1.  —  vil.  X  of 
Mille  Lacs  co.  Minn.  pop.  2.  — city,  X  of  Mercer  co.  Mo.  pop.  1.  —  bor.  Mercer  co.  N.  J. 
p.  5  ;  Princeton  univ. — city,  X  of  Mercer  co.  W.  Va.  p.  3. —  vil.  Green  Lake  co.Wis.  p.  1. 
Princeton,  Mount,  peak,  Sawatch  range,  Col.  14,196  ft.  high. 

Prince  William  (wTl'yam)_co.  N  E  Va.  345  □  pop.  12.  X  Manassas. 

Principe  Island  (pren'se-pa)  isl.  Gulf  of  Guinea,  58  □  pop.  4;  Portuguese. 

Prineville  (prm'vll)  city,  X  of  Crook  co.  Oregon,  pop.  1. 

Pripyat  (prl'pyat-y’  ;  prl'pgt-y’)  riv.  Minsk  govt.  Russia  in  Europe,  to  Dnieper  river. 
Prishtina  (presh'tl-na)  town,  formerly  Turkish,  30  m.*NE  of  Prizren,  pop.  21. 
Pritzwalk  ( prlts'valk)  town,  Brandenburg  prov.  Prussia,  pop.  8. 

Privas  (pre'vas')  town,  #  of  dept.  Ardeclie.  France,  pop.  4,  comm.  7. 

Prizren  (pre'zrSn)  or  Prizrend  (-zrent)  town,  formerly  Turkish,  65  m.  E  by  N  of  Scutari, 
pop.  60. 

Prizzi  (pret'se)  town,  Palermo  prov.  Sicily,  Italy,  pop.  comm.  10. 

Prooida  (pr6'che-da)  anc.  Proch'yta,  isl.  in  Bay  of  Naples,  Campania,  Italy,  pop.  10. 
Proctor  (prok'ter)  vil.  Rutland  co.  Vt.  pop.  3;  marble. 

Proctorknott  (pr5k'ter-not')  vil.  St.  Louis  co.  Minnesota,  pop.  2. 

Progreso  (pro-gra'so)  spt.  town,  Yucatan,  Mexico,  pop.  6;  port  of  Mdrida. 

Prokuplje  (pro-koop'lye)  town,  S  Servia,  17  m.  W  of  Nish,  pop.  6. 

Prolog  (prS'lok)  mt.  range,  Dinaric  Alps,  Dalmatia  &  Herzegovina,  Austria-Hungary. 
Prome  (prom)  dist.  of  Pegu  div.  Lower  Burma,  2,915  □  pop.  379.  —  its  #  pop.  30. 
Promina  (pro-me'na)  comm.  Dalmatia,  Austria,  pop.  6. 

Prophetstown  i  prof'ets-toun')  vil.  Whiteside  co.  Illinois,  pop.  1. 

Propria  (pro'pre-a)  town,  Sergipe  state,  Brazil,  on  Sao  Francisco  river,  pop.  14. 
Proskurov  (prS'skoo-rSf')  town,  Podolia  govt.  Russ,  in  Europe,  on  Bug  river,  pop.  24. 
Prosna  (prSs'na)  riv.  Europe,  bet.  Poland  &  Silesia,  to  Warthe  river. 

Prospect  Park,  bor.  Passaic  co.  N.  J.  pop.  3.  —  bor.  Delaware  co.  Pa.  pop.  2. 

Prosser  (prSs'er)  town,  X  of  Benton  co.  Washington,  pop.  1. 

Prossnitz  (pr6s'nlts)  Bo/<.Prostejov(pros'tyg-y6f)  mfg. comm. Ecen.  Moravia, Aust.p.  31. 
Prote  (pr8'te)  Ital.  Prodano  (prS'dii-uo)  isl.  W  coast  of  Greece. 

Provence  (pro'viiNs')  old  prov.  in  S  E  France,  now  forms  depts.  Bouches-du-Rhone,  Var, 
Basses-Alpes,  &  the  E  part  of  Vaucluse. 

Providence  (pr5vG-dfns)  co.  N  R.  I.  430  □  pop.  424.  —  city,  its  X  and  the  #  of  R.  I. 
pop.  224,  a  spt.  on  Narragansett  bay  ;  Brown  univ.  —  town,  Webster  co.  Ky.  pop.  2. 
—  town,  Cache  co.  Ut.  pop.  1.  —  isl.  in  Indian  oc.  9°  10'  S,  51°  5'  E. 

Provincetown  (pr5v'Tus-toun')  town,  Barnstable  co.  Mass.  pop.  4 ;  end  of  Cape  Cod. 
Province  Wellesley  (wSlz'11)  part  of  Penang  settlement,  Malay  pen.  288  D. 

PrOvins  (pro'vaN')  town,  dept.  Seine-et-Marne,  France,  pop.  7,  comm.  9. 

Provo  (pro'vo)  city,  X  of  Utah  co.  Utah,  pop.  9. 

Prowers  (pro'erz)  co.  S  E  Colorado,  1,630  □  pop.  10,  X  Lamar. 

Prudhoe  (prood'ho)  urban  dist.  Northumberland,  England,  pop.  8. 

Prussia  (prusli'd)  Ger.  Preussen  (proi'sen)  kingdom,  a  state  of  Germany,  134,664D  pop. 
40,165,  #  Berlin.  See  Hohenzollern,  «.,  legislature,  n.,  Prussian,  n.  — ,  East  & 
West  See  East  Prussia,  West  Prussia  ( Gaz .). 

Pruth  (prooth;  Ger.  proof)  riv,  380  m.  long,  S  Europe,  Carpathian  mts.  to  Danube. 
Pryor  (pri'er)  town,  X  of  Mayes  co.  Oklahoma,  pop.  2. 

Przedborz,  Russ.  Przhedborzh  (pshSd'hozh)  town,  Radom  govt.  Poland,  Russia,  pop.  7. 
Przemysl  (pshS'mishl-y’)  town,  cen.  Galicia.  Austria,  pop.  comm.  55. 

Przemyslany  (pshe'mTsh-la'nT)  comm.  Galicia,  Austria,  pop.  5. 

Przhevalsk  (pshg-val'y’sk)  formerly  Karakol  (ka'ra-koF)  town,  Semiryechensk  govt. 
Russia  in  Asia,  pop.  8. 

Psiloriti,  Mount  (pse'lo-re'te)  anc.  I'DA,  highest  mt.  of  Crete  isl.  8,193  ft. 

Psiol  (pse-Sl')  riv.  S  cen.  Russia  in  Europe,  400  m.  long,  to  Dnieper  river. 

Pskov  (psk6f)  govt.  Russia  in  Europe,  16,678  □  pop.  1,373.  —  its  #  pop.  34,  near  Lake 
Pskov.  —  lake,  S  arm  of  Lake  Chudskoe,  400  □. 

Ptarmigan  Peak  (tar'mT-gan)  mt.  N  cen.  Colorado,  13,746  ft.  high. 

Pteria  (te'rl-d  ;  p’te'-)  place  in  anc.  Cappadocia,  Asia  Minor.  See  Boohazroi  (Gaz.). 
Ptich  (ptyech)  riv.  Minsk  govt.  Russia  in  Europe,  to  Pripyat  river. 

Pucheng  (poo'cheng')  town,  Fukien  prov.  China,  pop.  10. 

Pudsey  (pud'zl)  mun.  bor.  W'est  Riding.  Yorkshire,  England,  pop.  14. 

Pudukkottai  (poo'd55k-k5t'i)  native  state,  E  Madras  pres.  India,  1,100  □  pop.  412. _ its 

#  pop.  15,  about  33  m.  S  W  of  Tanjore. 

Puebla  (pwa'bla)  state,  S  cen.  Mexico,  N.  Am.  12,993  □  pop.  1,102.  —  its  #  pop.  96. 
Puebla  de  Cazalla,  La  (la  pwa'bla  da  ka-thaFya)  town,  Seville  prov.  Spain,  pop.  comm.  7. 
Puebla  de  don  Fadrique  (don  fa-dre'ka  ;  146)  town,  Granada  prov.  Spain,  pop.  comm.  8. 
Puebla  del  BroUon  (del  brol-yon')  town,  Lugo  prov.  Spain,  pop.  comm.  8 
Puebla  del  Caraminal  (ka'ra-men-y8F)  town,  Coruna  prov.  Spain,  pop.  comm.  8. 
Puebla  de  Montalban,  La  (la  pwa'bla  da  mon'tal-bau')  tn.  Toledo  prov.  Spain,  p.  comm. 7. 
Pueblo  (pweb'lo)  co.  SE  cen.  Col.  2,433Dpop.  52.  — city,  its  X  p.  44.  See  Pueblo,  n.  1  &2. 
Pueblo  Nuevo  del  Mar  (pwa'blo  nwa'vS  del  mar')  former  town,  Valencia,  Spain,  now 
part  of  Valencia  city ;  seaside  resort. 

Puenteareas  (pwSn'ta-a-ra'Ss)  town,  Pontevedra  prov.  Spain,  pop.  comm.  14. 
Puentedeume  (-da'oo-ma)  town,  Coruna  prov.  Spain,  pop.  comm.  6. 
Puente-Genll(pw8n'ta-ha-neF;  189)  town,  Cordoba  prov.  Spain,  on  Genii  riv.  p.  comm.  14. 
Puente  Nacional  (na'syo-naF  ;  138)  min. town, Santander  dept. Colombia, p.  mun.  dist.  12. 
Puerto  Cabello  (pwSr'to  ka-bSl'yo)  spt.  town,  Carabobo  state,  Venezuela,  pop.  14. 
Puerto  Cortds  (kor-tas')  spt.  N  W  Honduras,  on  Gulf  of  Honduras,  pop.  4. 

Puerto  de  la  Cruz  (da  la  krooth)  town,  Teneriffe  isl.  Canary  isls.  Spain,  pop.  comm.  7. 
Puerto  de  Santa  Marla  (da  san'ta  mii-re'a)  city,  Spain,  on  Bay  of  Cadiz,  p.  comm.  18. 
Puerto  Deseado  (da'sa-a'tho  ;  146)  formerly  Port  Desire,  bay,  Santa  Cruz  ter.  Argen¬ 
tina,  South  America,  at  mouth  of  Deseado  river. 

Puertollano  (pwSr'tol-ya'no)  town,  Ciudad  Real  prov.  Spain,  pop.  comm.  11. 

Puerto  Madrln  (pwer'to  ma-dren')  or  Port  Madryn  (md-drln')  spt.  Chubut  ter.  Argen¬ 
tina.  on  Golfo  Nuevo  ;  Welsh  colony. 

Puerto  Montt  (pwer'to  mont')  town,  #  of  Llanquihue  prov.  Chile,  pop.  5. 

Puerto  Padre  (pii'dra)  dist.  (pop.  34)  &  city  (pop.  2)  Oriente  prov.  Cuba. 

Puerto  Plata  (pla'ta)  spt.  Dominican  Republic,  Haiti  isl.  W.  Indies,  pop.  15. 

Puerto  Principe  (pren'se-pa).  Former  name  of  Camaguey  prov.  &  city. 


fo_od,  fcTot ;  out,  oil ;  cJhair  ;  go;  sing,  iqk  j  then,  thin  ;  nature,  verdure  (250);  K  =  chin  G.  ich,  ach  (144);  boN  ;  yet ;  zh  =  zinazure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Guide. 
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Puerto  Real  (pwSr'to  ra-al')  town,  Cadiz  prov.  Spain,  pop.  comm.  8. 

Puget  Sound  (pu'jSt)  iuland  sea,  N  W  part  state  of  Washington. 

Puket  (poo-kSt')  spt.  town,  Salang  isl.  Siam,  pop.  180  ;  tin  mines. 

Pulaski  (pu-lSs'ki)  CO.  cell.  Ark.  747  □  pop.  87,  X  Little  Rock.  —  co.  S  cen.  Ga.  4G3  □ 
pop.  23,  X  Hawkinsville.  — co.  S  Ill.  100  □  pop.  1G,  X  Mound  City.  —  co.  N  W  Ind.  432  □ 
pop.  13,  X  Winamac.  —  co.  S  E  cen.  Ky.  770  □  pop.  39,  X  Somerset.  —  co.  S  cen.  Mo. 
542  □  pop.  11,  X  Waynesville.  —  co.  S  W  part  of  Va.  333  □  pop.  17.  —  its  X  pop.  5. 

—  vil.  a  X  of  Oswego  co.  N.  Y.  pop.  2.  —  town,  X  of  Giles  co.  Tenn.  pop.  3. 

Pulkovo  (pool'ko-vo)  vil.  St.  Petersburg  govt.  Russia;  seat  of  national  observatory,  30° 

19'  40"  E  Ion.  59°  46'  19"  N  lat. 

Pullman  (pdol'man)  mfg.  suburb  of  Chicago,  Ill.  —  city,  Whitman  co.  Wash.  pop.  3. 
Pulteneytown  (pult'ni-toun)  former  burgh,  now  part  of  Wick,  Caithness,  Scotland. 
Pultuskjpool'tdbsk)  town,  Lomzha  prov.  Poland,  Russia,  pop.  12  ;  battles  1703,  1806. 
Puna  (poo-nii')  isl.  32  m.  long,  in  Gulf  of  Guayaquil,  Ecuador,  S.  America. 

Puna  (poo'na)  dist.  Hawaii  co.  S  E  Hawaii  isl.  N  Pacific  oc.  pop.  7.  —  See  Poona  ( Gaz .). 
Punaka  (pdb-nuk'a)  town,  winter  #  of  Bhutan,  India,  %  m.  EN  E  of  Darjeeling,  pop.  5. 
Punganur  (puq'ga-noor')  town,  N.  Arcot  dist.  Madras  pres.  British  India,  pop.  G. 
Pungwe  ( pdoq'gwg)  riv.  Portuguese  East  Africa,  to  Indian  oc.  in  ab.  19°  50'  S. 

Punjab  (pun-jab')  prov.  N  W  British  India,  97,209  □  pop.  19,975,  #  Lahore  ;  native  states, 
36,532  □  pop.  4,213. 

Puno  (poo'no)  dept.  S  Peru,  South  America,  41,208  □  pop.  537  ;  silver  mines.  —  its  # 
pop.  5,  on  W  shore  of  Lake  Titicaca. 

Punta  Arenas  (poon'ta  a-ra'nas)  Eng.  Sandy  Point,  town  &  port,  #  of  Magallanes  ter. 
Chile,  on  Magellan  strait,  pop.  7.  —  or  Puntarenas  (poon'ta-ra'nas)  prov.  Costa  Rica, 
on  Pacific  coast,  pop.  20.  —  or  Puntarenas,  spt.  town,  its  %  pop.  5. 

Punta  Gorda  (pun'td  gOr'dd)  town,  De  Soto  co.  Florida,  pop.  1. 

Puracb  (poo'ra-sa';  138)  volcanic  mt.  near  Popayan,  Cauca  dept. Colombia,  South  America, 
15,41G  ft.  high.  —  vil.  destroyed  by  the  volcano,  1827,  pop.  mun.  dist.  3. 

Purbeck,  Isle  Of  (pGr'bek)  pen.  dist.  12  m.  long,  Dorsetshire,  Eng.  See  Purbeckian,  a. 
Purcell  (pur-sSl')  city,  X  of  McClain  co.  Oklahoma,  pop.  3. 

Purdpero  (pod-ra'pa-ro)  town,  Michoacan  state,  Mexico,  pop.  7. 

Purgatory  Peak,  mt.  Sangre  de  Cristo  range,  Colorado,  13,719  ft.  high. 

Purgatory  River,  Col.  rises  in  Rocky  mts.  190  m.  to  Arkansas  river. 

Puri  i  pdo're)  dist.  of  Orissa,  Br.  India,  2,499  □  pop.  1,023.  —  or  Jagannath  (jug'd-nat  ; 
-n6t)  or  Juggernaut  (jug'er-n8t)  spt.  town,  its  #  on  Bay  of  Bengal,  pop.  49 ;  famous 
place  of  pilgrimage;  temple,  image,  and  car  of  Jagannath.  See  Jagannath,  7i. 
PurlficaQaO  (poo-re'fe-ka-souN')  town,  Bahia  state,  Brazil,  pop.  dist.  52. 

Purificacion  (poo're-fe-ka-syon' ;  138)  town,  Tolima  dept.  Colombia,  pop.  mun.  dist.  1G. 
Purmerend  (pur'me-rend')  comm.  North  Holland  prov.  Netherlands,  pop.  G. 

Purnea  (pGr'ne-d)  dist.  of  N  Bihar  &  Orissa  prov.  Br.  India,  4,994  □  p.  1,990.  —  its  #  p.  15. 
Purudndiro  (poo'rdo-an'de-ro)  city,  Michoacan,  Mexico,  40  m.  N  W  of  Morelia,  pop.  9. 
Purulia  (pdo-rob'le-d)  town,  #  of  Manblnim  dist.  Chota  Nagpur,  Brit.  India,  pop.  17. 
Purus  (poo- roos')  nav.  riv.  2,230  m.  long,  South  America,  Peru  to  Amazon  river.  —  ter. 
Bolivia,  192, 200  □  pop.  45. 

Purwa  (poor'wa)  town,  United  Provs.  Br.  India,  30  m.  S  by  W  of  Lucknow,  pop.  11. 
Pushmataha  (poosh'md-ta'ha  ;  -t6'h6)  co.  SE  Okla.  1,430  □  pop.  10,  X  Antlers. 
Plispokladany  (push'pGk-lo'dan-y’)  town,  Hajdu  co.  Hungary,  pop.  comm.  13. 

Puteaux  (pu'to')  town  &  comm.  dept.  Seine,  France,  on  Seine  river,  p.  32  ;  sub.  of  Paris. 
Putlgnano  (poo'te-nya'no)  comm.  Bari  prov.  Apulia,  Italy,  pop.  14. 

Put-in-Bay,  vil.  Ottawa  co.  Ohio,  on  isl.  in  Lake  Erie;  Perry's  victory  near  it  1813;  vine¬ 
yards  ;  summer  resort. 

Putivl  (poo-tyevl'y’)  town,  W  Kursk  govt.  Russia  in  Europe,  pop.  13. 

Putna  (pobt'na)  dept.  Moldavia,  Roumania,  1,250  □  pop.  181. 

Putnam  (pGt'ndm)  co.  NE  Fla.  752  □  pop.  13,  X  Palatka.  —  co.  N  cen.  Ga.  361  □  pop. 
14,  X  Eatonton.  —  co.  N  cen.  Ill.  173  □  pop.  8,  X  Hennepin.  — co.  W  cen.  Ind.483Dpop. 
21,  X  Greencastle.  —  co.  N  Mo.  517  □  pop.  14,  X  Uniouville.  —  co.  SE  N.  Y.  233  □ 
pop.  15,  X  Carmel.  —  co.  N  W  0. 482  □  pop.  30,  X  Ottawa.  —  co.  cen.  Tenn.  404  □  p.  20, 
X  Cookeville.  —  co.  W  W.Va.  336 Dp.  19,  X  Winfield,  —  city,  Windham  co.  Conn.  p.  7. 
Putney  (put'nT)  ward  of  Wandsworth  met.  bor.  London,  England,  pop.  28. 

Puttalam  (put'd-lum)  vil.  W  coast  of  Ceylon,  pop.  5. 

Putten  (put'cn)  vil.  &  comm.  Gelderland,  Netherlands,  pop.  comm.  6. 

Piitllingen  (piit'lTng-cn)  vil.  Rhine  Prov.  Prussia,  6  m.  NW  of  Saarbriicken,  pop.  comm.  17. 
Putumayo  (poo'too-ma'yo)  or  Iga  (e'sa)  ^iv.  S  Colombia,  N  E  Peru,  &  N  W  Brazil  to  Ama¬ 
zon  riv.  —  commissary,  S  Colombia,  pop.  31,  #  Mocoa.  —  region  through  which  the  riv. 
and  some  of  its  tribe,  pass,  esp.  in  N  E  Peru  ;  rubber. 

Puyallup  (pu-51'up)  city,  Pierce  co.  Washington,  pop.  5. 

Puy-de-Ddme  (pue'-de-dom')  dept.  S  E  cen.  France,  3,090  Opop.  526,  #  Clermont-Fer¬ 
rand.  —  mt.  in  same,  4,805  ft.  high. 

Puy,  Le  (le  piie')  mfg.  comm.  #  of  dept.  Haute-Loire,  France,  pop.  17,  communal  pop.  21. 
Pyapon  (pyd-pon')  dist.  of  Irrawaddy  div.  Lower  Burma,  2,137  □  pop.  256.  —  its  #  pop.  6. 
Pyasina  (pya-se'na)  riv.  350  m.  long,  Yeniseisk  govt.  Siberia,  to  Arctic  ocean. 
Pyatigorsk  (pya'tyd-g6rsk')  town,  Terek  prov.  Northern  Caucasia,  Russia,  pop.  47. 
Pydna  (pTd'nd)  anc.  town,  Macedonia,  near  Gulf  of  Saloniki ;  battle  168  b.  c. 

Pylnmana  (pyen-mun'a)  town,  Yamethin  dist.  Upper  Burma,  pop.  14. 

Pylos  (pl'15s)  or  Pylu3  (-1ms)  anc.  name  of  Navarino.  —  town,  N  cen.  anc.  Elis,  Greece. 

—  town,  S  anc.  Elis,  Greece,  in  Triphylia. 

Pyramid  Lake,  lake,  Washoe  co.  Nev.  30  in.  long,  4-13  m.  wide,  altitude  3,880  ft. 
Pyramid  Peak,  peak,  Elk  mts.  S  part  of  Pitkin  co.  Col.  13,885  ft.  high. 

Pyramids,  anc.  monuments  near  Cairo,  Egypt,  W  of  the  Nile.  See  Pyramid  of  Cheops. 
Pyrenees  (pTr'e-nez)  mt.  chain,  bet.  Spain  &  France;  highest,  Pic  de  N6thou,  11,165  ft. 
Pyrdnbes-Orientales  (pe'ra'na'-zo're-aN'tal')  maritime  &  frontier  dept.  S  France,  1,599 
□  pop.  213,  #  Perpignan. 

Pyrgos  (pTr'gos)  town,  #  Elis  nome,  Greece,  pop.  14. 

PyritZ  (pe'rTts)  town,  Pomerania  prov.  Prussia,  24  m.  S  E  of  Stettin,  pop.  9. 

Pyroxene  Peak  (pi'r<5k-sen;  pir'5k-)  peak,  Madison  co.  Montana,  9,000  ft.  high. 
Pyryatin  (pTr-ya'tyen)  town,  Poltava  govt.  Russia  in  Europe,  on  Uday  river,  pop.  7. 
Pytho  (pi'tho)  earlier  name  of  Delphi,  anc.  Greece.  See  Pythian,  a. 
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Ouakertown  fkwa'ker-toun')  bor.  Bucks  co.  Pennsylvania,  pop.  4. 

Quanah  (kwa'na)  city,  X  of  Hardeman  co.  Texas,  pop.  3. 

Quandary  Peak  (kwon'dd-rY)  mt.  Park  range,  Colorado,  14,266  ft.  high. 

Quaregnon  (ka'rSn'yGN')  comm.  Hainaut  prov.  Belgium,  pop.  17. 

Quamero,  Gull  of  (kwar-n&'ro)  inlet,  Adriatic  sea,  bet.  Istria  and  Croatia. 

Quarry  Bank  (kwSr'T)  town,  Staffordshire,  England,  near  Dudley,  pop.  7. 

Quartu  or  Quarto,  Sant’  Elena  (kwar'too,  or  kwar'to,  san-tdl'a-na)  town,  Cagliari  prov. 
Sardinia,  Italy,  pop.  comm.  9. 

Quatre  Bras(ka'tr’  bra')vil.(in  Baisy-Thy  comm.  p.  3)  Brabant  prov.  Belgium  ;  bat.  1815. 
Quattro  Castella  (kwat'tro  kas-tSl'la)  comm.  Reggio  nell’  Emilia,  Italy,  pop.  6. 

Quay  (kwa)  co.  E  New  Mex.  2,905  □  pop.  15,  X  Tucumcari. 

Quebeo  (kwe-bdk')  prov.  Canada,  706,834  □  p.  2,006.  —  its  #  a  ft.  city  &  port  on  St.  Law¬ 
rence  riv.  p.  78;  taken  by  English  1759.  — co.  S  W  Quebec  prov.  Can.  X  Charlesbourg. 
Quebradillas(ka'bra-thel'yas;  146)  mun. (p.8)&  town  (p.  1)NW  Arecibodept.  Porto  Rico. 
Quedlinburg  (kvad'len-bdorK')  mfg.  town,  Saxony  prov.  Prussia,  pop.  27. 

Queen  Adelaide  Archipelago,  S  Chile,  N  of  W  end  of  Strait  of  Magellan. 

Queen  Annes,  co.  E  Md.  365  □  pop.  17,  X  Centerville. 

Queen  Charlotte  Islands,  group,  N  Pacific  ocean,  N  of  Vancouver  island. 

Queen  Charlotte  Sound,  Br.  Columbia,  Canada,  bet.  mainland  &  Vancouver  island. 
Queens,  CO.  S  E  part  of  N.  Y.  105  □  pop.  284.  —  bor.  coextensive  with  Queens  co.  N.  Y. ; 

part  of  New  York  city,  E  of  Brooklyn  bor.  on  Long  Island. 

Queen’S,  CO.  S  cen.  New  Brunswick,  Canada,  X  Gagetown.  —  co.  S  W  Nova  Scotia,  Canada, 


Puerto  Rico.  See  Porto  Rico. 

Pnglie.  Le.  See  Apulia. 
Pulangui.  See  Rio  Grande  de 
Mindanao. 


Punakha.  Var.  of  Punaka.  I  of  Greater  Punxsutawney. 

Puntarenas.  See  Punta  Are-  Puteoli.  See  Pozzuoli. 
nas.  Pyingyang.  SeePiNOYANO. 

Punxsutawney.  Former  name  I  Pylos.  See  Navarino. 


X  Liverpool.  —  co.  cen.  Prince  Edward  island,  Canada,  X  Charlottetown.  —  co.  Leinster. 
Ireland,  664  □  pop.  54,  X  Maryborough. 

Queensbury  (kwenz'ber-T)  town,  West  Riding,  Yorkshire,  England,  pop.  6. 
Queensland  (-ldnd)  state,  N  E  Australia,  670,500  □  pop.  606,  with  civilized  full-blooded 
aboriginals  615,  #  Brisbane. 

Queenston  (  tan)  vil.  Lincoln  co.  Ontario,  Can.  on  Niagara  riv. ;  battle  1812. 
Queenstown  (-toun  ;  -tan)  spt.  town,  Ireland,  on  Great  isl.  Cork  harbor,  pop.  9.  —  town, 
E  Cape  prov.  U.  of  S.  Africa,  pop.  9.  —  min.  mun.  Montagu  co.  Tasmania,  pop.  4. 
Quels  (kvls)  riv.  Silesia  prov.  Prussia,  flows  into  Bober  river. 

Quelpart  (kwgl'part')  Korean  ChejU  (cha'joo')  isl.  Korea,  44  m.  long,  21  in.  wide,  at  en¬ 
trance  to  Yellow  sea,  60  m.  Sof  Korea  mainland,  70  □  pop.  134,  chief  town  Cheju,  pop.  50. 
Queluz  (ka-lobsh')  town,  Minas  Geraes,  Brazil,  pop.  dist.  68. 

Quemado  de  Guinea  (ka-ma'fcho  da  gwe'nas;  146)  disk  (p. 11  )&  city (p.  2)  Santa  Clara, Cuba. 
Queniult  Lake  (kwe'nT-ult')  Chehalis  co.  Washington,  6  m.  long. 

Queniult  River,  Wash,  from  Jefferson  co.  through  Queniult  lake  to  Pacific  ocean. 
Querdtaro  (ka-ra'ta-ro)  min.  mfg.  &  agr.  state,  Mexico,  4,493  □  pop.  245.  —  its  #  a  mfg. 

town,  110  in.  N  W  of  Mexico  city,  pop.  33;  Maximilian  shot  here  June  19,  1867. 
Querfurt  ( kvar'fdbrt)  town,  Saxony  prov.  Prussia,  pop.  5. 

Quesada  (ka-sa'fehii;  146)  towm,  Jaen  prov.  Spain,  pop.  comm.  8. 

Quesnoy-Sur-Deule  (ka'nwa'-sur'-dGl')  town,  dept.  Nord,  France,  pop.  3,  comm.  5. 
Quetta  (kwet'a)  town,  #  of  Quetta  Pishin  dist.  &  of  Brit.  Baluchistan,  pop.  34. 

Quetta  Pi3hln  (pe-shen')  dist.  of  Brit.  Baluchistan,  5,127  □  pop.  128,  #  Quetta. 
Quezaltenango  (ka-sal'ttt-niir)'go)dept.  Guatemala,  Cen.  Am.  — ctnl.  city,  its  #  pop.  31. 
Quibdd  (keb-do')  town,  #  of  Choco  intendency,  Colombia,  S.  America,  pop.  mun.  dist.  16. 
Quiberon  (ke'b’-rSN')  pen.  6  m.  long,  dept.  Morbihan,  Brittany,  France. 

Quiberon  Bay,  S  E  of  Quiberon  pen.  ;  naval  battle  1759. 

Quibor  (ke'bor ;  133)  town,  Lara  state,  Venezuela,  S.  America,  pop.  8. 

Quiche  (ke-cha')  dept.  Guatemala,  Cen.  Am.  #  Santa  Cruz  del  Quichd. 

Quierschied  (kver'shet)  vil.  Rhine  Prov.  Prussia,  pop.  comm.  7. 

Quiliano  (kwel-ya'no)  comm.  Genoa  prov.  Liguria,  Italy,  pop.  5. 

Quilimane  (ke'le-ma'nd)  cml.  spt.  Port.  E.  Africa,  on  Quilimane  riv.  17°  32'  S,  pop.  6. 
Quill  Ota  (kel-yo'ta;  195)  town,  Valparaiso  prov.  Chile,  South  America,  pop.  8. 

Qullon  (kwe-lon')  spt.  town,  Travancore  state,  Madras  pres.  India,  pop.  16. 

Quimper  (kSN'p&r')  mfg.  &  cml.  town,  #  of  dept.  Finistere,  France,  pop.  16,  comm.  19. 
Quimperld  (kSN'pdr'la')  cml.  town,  dept.  Finistere,  France,  pop.  7,  comm.  9. 
Quinalasag  (ke-na'la-siig')  isl.  S  Ambos  Camarines  prov.  Luzon,  Philippine  islands,  18  □. 
Quincy  (kwTn'sT)  city,  X  of  Gadsden  co.  Fla.  pop.  3.  —  mfg.  city,  X  of  Adams  co.  Ill.  pop* 
37.  — vil.  Branch  co.  Mich.  p.  1.  —  ( pron .  kwTn'zT)  city,  Norfolk  co.  Mass.  p.  33  ;  granite* 
Qulndlo  (ken-de'o)  pass,  11,435  ft.  cen.  Andes,  Colombia,  4°  36'  N. 

Quinebaug  River  (kwTn'e-bbg')  riv.  Mass.  &  Conn,  to  Thames  river. 
j  Quin  hone  (kwT'nybn')  town,  open  port,  S  coast  of  Annam,  French  Indo-China. 

Quintana  de  la  Serena, (kwen-ta'na  da  rasa-ra'na)town,  Badajoz  prov.  Spain,  p. comm. 6. 
Quintanar  de  la  Orden  (ken'ta-nar'da  la  Qr'dan)  town,  Toledo  prov.  Spain,  p.  comm.  8. 
Quintana  Roo  (ken-ta'naro'o)  ter.  E  Yucatan  pen.  S  E  Mexico,  19,272  □  pop.  9,  #  Santa 
Cruz  de  Bravo  (pop.  2)  {pron.  san'ta  kroos  da  bra'vo). 

Quinte,  Bay  ot  (kwln'te)  inlet  of  Lake  Ontario,  Ontario,  Canada. 

Quiroga  (ke-ro'ga)  town,  Lugo  prov.  Spain,  pop.  comm.  9. 

Quiros  (ke-ros')  town,  Oviedo  prov.  Spain,  pop.  comm.  6. 

Quistello  (kwes-tdl'lo)  comm.  Mantua  prov.  Lombardy,  Italy,  pop.  13. 

Quitman  (kwTt'man)  co.  S  W  Ga.  144  □  pop.  5,  X  Georgetown.  —  co.  N  W  Miss.  395  □ 
pop.  12,  X  Marks. —town,  X  of  Brooks  co.  Ga.  pop.  4. 

Quito  (ke'to)  city,  #  of  Pichinclia  prov.  &  of  Ecuador,  South  America,  9,348  ft.  above. 

sea,  0°  14'  S,  78°  45'  W,  pop.  60.  See  earthquake,  n.  — a  former  name  of  Ecuador. 
Quivican  (ke've-kiin')  city,  Havana  prov.  Cuba,  pop.  1. 

Quixeramobim  (ke-shaVa-mo-beN')  town,  cen.  Ceara  state,  Brazil,  S.  America,  pop.  5. 
Quoddy  Head  (kwSd'I)  Washington  co.  Maine  ;  most  easterly  point  of  the  United  States. 
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Raab  (rap)  IF  unfj.  Rdba(  ra'bS)  riv.  Austria  &  Hungary,  160  m.  Styria  to  Danube.  —  See  G  yor. 
Raalte  (ral'te)  vil.  &  comm.  Overijssel  prov.  Netherlands,  pop.  comm.  7. 

Raamsdonk  (rams'dbqk)  comm.  N.  Brabant,  Netherlands,  pop.  6. 

Raasay  (ra'sa)  isl.  12  ill.  long,  Inner  Hebrides,  Scotland,  N  E  of  Skye. 

Rabat  ird-bat')  ft.  spt.  &  cml.  town,  Morocco,  Africa,  on  W  coast,  pop.  47. 

Rabaul  (ra'boul)  town,  Neu-Pommern  isl.  #  of  German  New  Guinea. 

Rabbit  Ears,  mt.  Park  range,  Colorado,  10,719  feet  high. 

Rabnabad  Islands  <  rub'na-bad')  group  of  isls.  Ganges  delta,  Bay  of  Bengal,  India. 
Rabun  (ra'biin)  co.  N  E  Ga.  377  □  pop.  6,  X  Clayton. 

Racalmuto  (ra'kal-moo'to)  cml.  town,  Girgenti  prov.  Sicily,  Italy,  pop.  comm.  14. 
Racconlgi  (rak'ko-ne'je)  town,  Cuneo  prov.  Piedmont,  Italy,  on  Maira  riv.  p.  comm.  9. 
Raccoon  (r5-koon')  riv.  Io.  170  m.  long,  Buena  Vista  co.  to  Des  Moines  river. 

Raco,  Cape.  S  E  point  of  Newfoundland. 

Race  Of  Alderney  (81'd§r-nY)  dangerous  strait,  bet.  Alderney  isl.  and  France. 

Racine  (ra-sen')  co.  SE  Wis.  324  □  pop.  57.  —  cml.  &  mfg.  city,  its  X  pop.  38. 

Raczkeve  (rats'k3-v6)  town,  Pest-Pilis-Solt-Kiskun  co.  Hungary,  on  Csepel  isl.  p.  comm.  7. 
Radautz  (ra'douts)  town,  Bukowina,  Austria,  pop.  conlm.  17. 

Radcliife  (rSd'klTf)  urban  dist.  Lancashire,  England,  pop.  26. 

Radeberg  (ra'de-bgrK)  mfg.  towm,  Saxony  kingdom,  Germany,  pop.  13. 

Radebeul  (ra'de-boil)  comm.  Saxony  kingdom,  Germany,  pop.  11. 

Radevormwald  (ra'de-form-valt')  mfg.  town,  Rhine  Prov.  Prussia,  pop.  12. 

Radford  (rSd'ferd)  city,  geographically  in  Montgomery  co.  Va.  5  □  pop.  4. 

Radhanpur  (rad'hun-poor')  native  state,  Gujarat,  Bombay,  India,  1,150  □  pop.  62.  —  its 
^  about  85  m.  N  W  of  Ahmadabad,  pop.  12. 

Radicena  (ra'de-cha'na)  town,  Reggio  di  Calabria  prov.  Italy,  pop.  comm.  8. 
Radnorshire  (rad'ner-sher)  or  Radnor,  past.  co.  E  Wales,  Gr.  Br.  471  □  pop.  23. 

Radom  (ra'dom)  govt.  Poland,  Russia,  4,769  □  pop.  1,112.  —  its  #  pop.  41. 

Radomysl  (ra'do-mis'ly’)  town,  Kiev  govt.  Russia,  on  Teterev  river,  pop.  11. 
RadwanitZ  (rad'va-nTts)  town,  Silesia,  Austria,  near  Mahrisch-Ostrau,  pop.  6,  comm.  7. 
Radzionkau  (ra'tse-op'kou)  min.  town,  Silesia,  Prussia,  pop.  comm.  10. 

Rae  Bareli  (ra'e  ba-ra'le)  dist.  of  Lucknow  div.  United  Provs.  of  Agra  &  Oudh,  British 
India,  1,748  □  pop.  1,017.  —  its  #  pop.  19. 

Raffadali  (raf-fa'da-le)  comm.  Girgenti  prov.  Sicily,  Italy,  pop.  12.  — 

Ragay  (ra-gl')  inlet,  S  coast  of  Luzon,  Philippine  islands. 

Ragaz  (ra'gats)  or  RagatZ,  town,  St. -Gall,  Switz.  p.  comm.  2 ;  tourist  resort ;  bat.  1446. 
Rages  (ra'jez)  or  Rhagae  (-je)  town,  anc.  Media;  ruins  ab.  5  m.  S  E  of  Teheran,  Persia. 
Raglan  (rSg'ldn)  co.  E  Queensland,  Australia,  pop.  12. 

Ragusa  (ra-goo'za)  town,  Syracuse  prov.  Sicily,  Italy,  pop.  comm.  38.  —  Croatian  Du¬ 
brovnik  (ddb'br6v-nek)  spt.  Dalmatia,  Austria,  on  Adriatic  sea,  pop.  town  9,  comm.  14. 
Ragusa  Inferiore  (en'fa-re-o'ra)  comm.  Syracuse  prov.  Sicily,  Italy,  pop.  9. 
Ragusavecchia  (-vSk'kya)  comm.  Dalmatia,  Austria,  pop.  10. 

Rahad  (ra-had')  riv.  Abyssinia  &  E  Anglo- Egypt.  Sudan,  Africa,  to  Blue  Nile  river. 
Rahon  (ra'hon')  town,  Jullundur  dist.  Punjab,  British  India,  pop.  11. 

Rahway  (r6'wa)  mfg.  city,  Union  co.  N.  J.  on  Rahway  river,  pop.  9. 

Raiatea  (ri'a-ta'a)  isl.  Society  isls.  S  Pacific  ocean,  75  □  pop.  2. 

Ralchur  (ri'choor')  dist.  S  Hyderabad  state,  India,  3,604  □  pop.  512. —  its  #  pop.  23. 
Raigarh  (rl'gur')  native  state,  Central  Provinces,  India,  1,486  □  pop.  219.  —  its  %  pop.  7. 
Raikot  (rl'kotQ  town,  Ludhiana  dist.  Punjab,  British  India,  pop.  10. 

Rainey,  Le  (le  r^N'se')  town  &  comm.  dept.  Seine-et-Oise,  France,  pop.  9. 

Rainier  (ra-ner')  city,  Columbia  co.  Oregon,  pop.  1. 

Rainier,  Mount  (ra-ner')  peak,  Cascade  range,  Wash.  14,363  feet  high;  locally  called  also 
Tacoma  (td-ko'ma),  the  Indian  name. 


Pyoan  Namu.  See  Phyonoan, 

Py  ramus.  SeeJnnx. 

South. 

Pyongyang.  See  Pinoyano. 

Pyoan  Puku.  See  Phyonoan, 

Queen  Charlotte,  isl.  See  Santa 

North. 

Cruz. 

Quitta.  Var.  of  Kita. 

R4ba  See  Raau. 

Rabbat.  Var.  of  Rabat. 
Radnor.  See  Radnorshire. 


□  means  square  miles;  capital;  X,  co.  seat;  agr.,  agricultural;  cml.,  commercial;  mfg.,  manufacturing;  min.,  mining;  spt.,  seaport;  tp.,  towmship;  vil.,  village. 
Population  is  given  in  nearest  thousands  ;  2  =  1,500  to  2,499  ;  3  =  2,500  to  3,499,  etc.  ;  less  than  1,000  not  given.  See  Abbreviations ,  p.  2379. 
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Rains  tranz)  co.  N  E  Tex.  267  □  pop.  7,  X  Emory. 

Rainy  Lake,  between  Minn.  &  Ontario,  Canada. 

Rainy  River,  riv.  N.  Am.  Rainy  lake  to  Lake  of  the  Woods. 

Raipur  m  poor')  diat.of  Clihattisgarh, Cent.  Provs.  Br.  India,  9,831  □  p.  1,325.  —  its  *  p.  32. 
Raisin  River  (ra  z  n)  riv.  Mich.  130  m.  long,  Hillsdale  co.  to  Lake  Erie 
Raisrnes  (ram)  town,  dept.  Nord,  France,  pop.  6,  comm.  9. 

Rajamundry  (riPja-mun'drl)  town,  Godavari  dist.  Madras,  British  India,  pop.  36 

.x/1  x?"P?0r  t™w"’  Ralua8iri  dist.  Bombay  pres.  British  India,  pop.  8. 

Raiecz  (rS'ygts)  town,  Trencsen  co.  Hungary,  pod.  comm.  3. 


:  pop.  29. 
is  river. 

Rajputana  (raj  poo-ta  na)  07*  Rajasthan  (raj/ us-tan')  “the  country  of  the  Rajputs,” 
region,  N  W  India,  bet.  -3  J  &  30°  W  N  and  69°  30'  &  78°  17'  E.  See  Rajput,  n.  — 
officially  Rajputana  Agency,  collection  of  native  states,  iucl.  Alwar,  Bikaner,  Jaipur 
Jodhpur,  Udaipur^etc.,  in  charge  of  British  political  agent,  127,751  □  pop.  10,530. 

R2* 1^p(:p^:,4T,%d^mpuBreB8o:l’iaBritial‘  ^  ,8^‘  D  **  9’S‘3'  -«**■  *» 

Rakapushl  (ra'ka.poo'she)  peak  of  the  Mustagh,  N  W  Kashmir,  India,  25,550  ft. 

Rakka  ( rak'ka)  town ,  S  E  Aleppo  vilayet,  Turkey  in  Asia,  on  Euphrates  river,  pop.  8. 
Rakonitz  (ia  ko-nlts)  town,  Bohemia,  Austria,  pop.  comm.  8. 

Rakoskeresztur  (ra'kos-ke'rSs-toor)  comm.  Pest-Pi lis-Solt-Kiskun  co.  Hungary,  pop.  7. 
Hakospalota  (ra.  kos-p5'lo-to)  comm.  Hungary,  N  E  suburb  of  Budapest,  pop.  25. 
Rakosszentmihaly  l-sSnt-me'hal-y),  comm.  Pest-Pilis-Solt-Kiskun  co.  Hungary,  pop.  7. 
Rakow  (ra  koof)  town,  Radom  govt.  Poland,  Russia,  pop.  3;  Racovian  Catechism. 
Raleigh  (rS'lT)  co.  S  W.Va  597  □  pop.  26,  X  Beckley.—  city,  #  of  N.  C.  &  X  of  Wake 
CP*  P®P;  19.  —  (rSl'i)  co.  NE  New  South  Wales,  Australia,  pop.  9. 

Ralls  ( rolz)  co.  NE  Mo.  481  0  pop.  13,  X  New  London. 

Ralum  (ra'ldbra)  town,  N  coast  of  Neu-Pommern  isl.  Bismarck  arch. 

Ramapo  River  (ram'd-po)_  stream,  Orange  &  Rockland  cos.  N.  Y.  &  Bergen  co.  N.  J. 
Rambervillers  (raN'bSr've'ya')  town, dept.  Vosges, France, on  Mortagne  riv.  p.  4,  comm.  6. 
Rambla,  La  (la  ram'bla)  town,  Cordoba  prov.  Spain,  pop.  comm.  6. 

Rambouillet  (raN'boo'yS')  town,  dept.  Seine-et-Oise,  France,  pop.  4,  comm.  6. 

Rame  Head  (ram)  headland,  Cornwall  co.  England,  W  side  Plymouth  sound. 
Rameswaram  (ra-mgs'wd-rfim')  isl.  &  town  (pop.  7)  bet.  Gulf  of  Manar  &  Palk,  S  India. 
Ramey  (ra'mi)  bor.  Clearfield  co.  Pennsylvania,  pop.  1. 

Ramganga  (ram-gfiq'ga)  riv.  United  Provs.  India,  370  m.  long,  to  Ganges  river. 
Ramgarh  (rara-gur')  town,  Alwar  state,  Rajputana,  India,  pop.  5.  —  town,  Jaipur  state, 
Rajputana,  India,  pop.  11. 

Ram  Head,  headland,  Victoria,  Australia,  SW  of  Cape  Howe. 

Ramillies  (ra'me^ye')  vil.  Brabant  prov.  Belgium;  battle  1706. 

Ramiriqui  (ra'me-re-ke')  town,  Marquez  prov.  Boyacadept.  Colombia,  pop.  mun.  dist.  11. 
Rammacca  (ram-mak'kii)  comm.  Catania  prov.  Sicily,  Italy,  pop.  11. 

Ramnad  (ram-nad'J  town,  Madura  dist.  Madras,  British  India,  pop.  15. 

Ramnagar  (ram-nug'ar)  town,  United  Provs.  Br.  India,  on  Ganges  riv.  opp.  Benares, 
pop.  11.  — town,  Gujranwala  dist.  Punjab,  Br.  India,  pop.  7. 

Rdmnicu-Sdrat  (rTm'ne-tsdb-sfi'rat)  dept.  Great  Wallachia,  Roumania,  1,266  □  pop.  164. 

—  its  #  pop.  comm.  15. 

Rdmnicu— Vdlcea  ( -vfil'clia)town,VSlcea  dept.  LittleWallachia, Roumania, pop.  comm.  10. 
Rampur  (ram'poor')  native  state,  United  Provs.  India,  893  □  pop.  531.  —  its  #  pop.  74. 
Rampur  Boalia  ( bo-a'le-a)  town,  #  of  Rajshahi  dist.  Bengal,  Br.  India,  pop.  22. 

Ramree  (rQm're')  isl.  50  m.  long,  off  coast  of  Arakan,  Lower  Burma. 

Ramsbottom  (r5mz'b5t'«m)  mfg.  town,  Lancashire,  England,  pop.  15. 

Ramseur  (rSm'soor)  town,  Randolph  co.  North  Carolina,  pop.  1. 

Ramsey  (rJm'zT)  co.  S  E  Minn.  161  Dp. 224,  X  St. Paul.  —  co.  N  E  N.  Dak.  1,205 Op.  15,  X 
Devils  Lake. —bor.  Bergen  co.N.J.  p.  2.  —  apt. town,  E  Isleof  Man,  p.  5;  summer  resort. 
Ramsgate  (rSmz'gat)  mun.  bor.  Kent  co.  England,  pop.  30  ;  spt.  &  watering  place. 
Ramtek  (ram'tek)  town,  Nagpur  dist.  Cen.  Provs.  Br.  India,  24  m.  N  E  of  Nagpur,  pop.  9. 
Ranaghat  (ra'na-g6t')  town,  Nadia  dist.  Bengal,  British  India,  pop.  9. 

Rancagua  (raq-ka'gwa)  town,  #  of  O’Higgins  prov.  Chile,  South  America,  pop.  6. 

Ranee  fraNs)  riv.  France,  62  m.  long,  to  English  channel  at  Saint- Malo. 

Ranchi  (ran'che)  dist.  of  Chota  Nagpur,  Br.  India,  7,128  □  pop.  1,388  —its  #  pop.  26. 
Rancho  Veloz  (ran'cho  va-los';  268)  dist.  (p.  15)  &  town  (p.  1)  Santa  Clara  prov.  Cuba. 
RanchuelO  (ran-chwa'lo)  dist.  (pop.  13)  &  town  (pop.  3)  Santa  Clara  prov.  Cuba. 
Randall  (rXn'dal)  co.  NW  Tex.  937  □  pop.  3,  X  Canyon  City. 

Randazzo  (ran-dat'so)  town,  Catania  prov.  Sicily,  Italy,  pop.  comm.  14. 

Randers  (r&n'Srs)  amt,  E  Jutland,  Denmark,  950  □  pop.  131.  —  city,  its  #  pop.  23. 
Randleman  (rSn'd’l-mftn)  town,  Randolph  co.  N.  Carolina,  pop.  2. 

Randolph  (rSn'dSlf)  co.  E  Ala.  590  □  pop.  25,  X  Wedowee.  —  co.  NE  Ark.  654  □  pop. 
19,  X  Pocahontas.  —  co.  S  W  Ga.  412  □  pop.  19,  X  Cuthbert.  —  co.  S  W  Ill.  5S7  □  pop. 
29,  X  Chester.  —  co.  E  Ind.  447  □  pop.  29,  X  Winchester.  —  co.  N  cen.  Mo.  491  □  pop. 
26,  X  Huntsville.  —  co.  cen.  N.  C.  803  □  pop.  29,  X  Asheboro.  —  co.  E  W.  Va.  1,036  □ 
pop.  26,  X  Elkins.  —  town,  Kennebec  co.  Me.  pop.  1.  —  town,  Norfolk  co.  Mass.  pop.  4. 

—  city,  Cedar  co.  Nebr.  p.  1.  — vil.  Cattaraugus  co.  N.  Y.  p.  1.  —  vil.  Orange  co.  Vt.  p.  2. 
Randwlck  (rSnd'wik)  suburb  of  Sydney,  N.  S.  W.  Australia,  pop.  16,  mun.  19. 
Ranenburg  ( ra'nyen-bobrK')  town,  Ryazan  govt.  Russia  in  Europe,  pop.  12. 

Rangeley  (ranj'lT)  town  &  vil.  Franklin  co.  Maine,  pop.  town  1. 

Rangeley  Lakes  (ranj'lT)  chain  of  lakes,  W  Maine  ;  hunting  &  fishing. 

Rangitikel  (ra'nge-te'ka-e ;  colloq.  ran'ge-tTk'fc)  co.  North  Island,  New  Zealand,  pop.  12. 
Rangoon  (r5q-goon')  city  &  riv.  port,  #  of  Burma,  Pegu  div.  Burma,  pop.  293. 

Rangpur  (rung'poor')  dist.  Rajshahi  div.  Bengal,  Br.  India,  3,493  □  p.  2,385.  —  its  %  p.  16. 
Ranlganj  (ra'ne-gunj')  min.  town,  Burdwan  dist.  Bengal,  British  India,  pop.  16. 
Ranikhet  (ra'ne-ket')  mil.  sanatorium,  United  Provs.  Br.  India,  pop.  10. 

Rankin  (rXq'kTn)  co.  S  cen.  Miss.  791  □  p.  24,  X  Brandon.  —  bor.  Allegheny  co.  Pa.  p.  6. 
Rannoch,  Loch  (rXn'#K)  lake,  9  m.  long,  Perthshire,  Scotland. 

Ransom  (rSn'szim)  co.  SEN.  Dak.  860  □  pop.  10,  X  Lisbon. 

RantOUl  (r3n-tool')  vil.  Champaign  co.  Ill.  pop.  1. 

RapallO  (ra-pal'lo)  cml.  &  spt.  town,  Genoa  prov.  Italy,  pop.  comm.  12. 

Rapidan  (r£p'T-d5n')  riv.  Va.  Blue  Ridge  to  Rappahannock  river. 

Rapid  City  (rSp'Td)  city,  X  of  Pennington  co.  South  Dakota,  pop.  4. 

Rapides  (ri-ped')  par.  cen.  La.  1,370  □  pop.  45,  X  Alexandria. 

Rappahannock  (rAp'd-hAn'zik)  riv.  Va.  155  m.  long,  Blue  Ridge  to  Chesapeake  bay.  —  co. 
N  Va.  274  □  pop.  8,  X  Washington 


Raqnette  (rSk'St)  riv.  N.  Y.  140  m.  long,  Hamilton  co.  to  St.  Lawrence  riv.  —  Lake, 
about  10  □  Hamilton  co.  N.  Y.  in  Adirondack  mountains. 

Rarancze  (ra-ran'ch8)  comm.  Bukowina,  Austria,  near  Czernowitz,  pop.  5. 

Raritan  (rXr'T-tan)  mfg.  town,  Somerset  co.  N.  J.  pop.  4.  —  small  riv.  New  Jersey. 
Raritan  Bay,  sea  inlet,  New  Jersey,  S  of  Staten  island. 

Rarotonga  (ra'ro-to'ng&  ;  ra'ro-t6'nga)  isl.  Cook  isls.  S  Pac.  ocean,  26  □  pop.  3;  to  N.  Z. 
Ras  Benas  (ras  ba-nas')  headland  (ras),  W  coast  Red  sea,  24°  N  lat. 

Ras  el  Hadd  (SI  had')  cape  (ras),  the  easternmost  point  of  Arabia. 

Rahova  (ra'sho-va)  town,  Dobrogea,  Roumania,  on  Danube  river. 

Rass  (ras)  town,  Nejd,  Arabia,  pop.  3. 

Rastatt  or  Rastadt  (ra'shtat)  mfg.  ft.  town,  Baden,  Germany,  pop.  15. 

Rastede  (ra-sta'de)  comm.  Oldenburg,  Germany,  pop.  6. 

Rastenburg  (ras'ten-bdbrK')  mfg.  town,  East  Prussia  prov.  Prussia,  Germany,  pop.  12. 
Ratak  Chain  (ra'tak)  isl.  chain,  N  Pacific  oc.  part  of  Marshall  islands. 

Rath  (rat)  former  vil  Rhine  Prov.  Prussia,  now  part  of  Diisseldorf. 

Rathenow  (ra'te-no)  mfg.  town,  Brandenburg  prov.  Prussia,  pop.  25. 

Rathlin  (rXth'lTn)  isl.  off  N  coast  Ireland,  Antrim  co.  in  the  North  channel. 

Rathmines  and  Rathgar  (rXth'minz' ;  -gar' ;  colloq.  rX-ininz')  a  S  suburb  of  Dublin,  Ire- 


Rajasthan.  See  Rajputana. 
Rajghur.  Var.  of  Ra.ioarh. 
Ramri.  Var.  of  Ramree. 


Rand.  See  Witwatkrsra n r>. 

Raght. 

Vnr.  of  Rf.sht. 

Raucoux.  See  Rocourt. 

Rann  of  Cutch  See  Cutch. 

Rasim. 

See  R  azelm.  [ora.  I 

Rbat. 

\  ar.  of  Rabat. 

Ras  Addar.  See  Box,  Cape. 

Rat  Portage.  Old  nameof  Ken- |  | 

Reate. 

See  Rieti. 

Ratibor  (ra'te-bor)  mfg.  town,  Silesia  prov.  Prussia,  on  Oder  river,  pop.  38. 

Ratingen  (ra'tTng-en)  town,  Rhine  Prov.  Prussia,  pop.  13. 

Ratisbon  (r£t'Ts-b5n)  Ger.  Regensburg  (ra'gens-bborK)  anc.  Regi'num  or  Cas'tra  Re- 
gi'na,  mfg.  &  cml.  town,  Bavaria,  Germany,  on  right  bank  Danube  river,  pop.  53. 

Rat  Islands,  group,  part  of  Aleutian  isls.  N  Pacific  ocean. 

Ratnagiri  (rut'na-ge're)  dist.  of  Southern  div.  Bombay  pres.  British  India,  3,998  □  pop. 

1,204.  —  its  #  on  Malabar  coast,  136  m.  S  of  Bombay,  pop.  16. 

Raton  (ra-ton')  city,  X  of  Colfax  co.  New  Mexico,  pop.  5. 

Raton  Mountains,  S  Col.  &  N  E  N.  M. ;  Fisher  peak,  9,586  ft.  the  highest. 

Rattray  Head  (rXt'ra)  headland,  E  Aberdeenshire,  Scotland. 

Raudnitz  (rout'nlts)  Boh.  Raudnice  nad  Labern  (roud'nye-tsg  nad  la'bSrn)  town,  Bo¬ 
hemia,  Austria,  on  Elbe  river,  pop.  comm.  9. 

Ravalli  (rd-vSl'T)  W  Mont.  2,447  □  pop.  12,  X  Hamilton. 

Ravanusa  (ra'va-noo'za)  town,  Girgenti  prov.  Sicily,  Italy,  pop.  comm.  15. 

Ravarino  (ra'va-re'no)  comm.  Modena  prov.  Emilia,  Italy,  pop.  6. 

Ravenna  (rd-v8n%)  vil.  Buffalo  co.  Nebr.  pop.  1.  —  city,  X  of  Portage  co.  O.  pop.  5.  — 
(rd-ven'd;  It.jpron.  ra-ven'na)  prov.  E  Emilia,  It.  715  □  p.  248.—  its  #  p.  comm.  72. 
Ravensburg  (ra'vens-boorK)  mfg.  &  cml.  town,  Wiirttemberg,  S  Germany,  pop.  16. 
Ravensthorpe  (ra'v’nz-tli6rp)  former  urban  dist.  Yorkshire,  Eng.  now  part  of  Dewsbury. 
Raven3W00d  (-wood)  town,  Jackson  co.  West  Virginia,  pop.  1. 

Ravi  (ra've)  anc.  Hydrao'tes,  riv.  Punjab,  India,  450  m.  to  Chenab  river. 

Rawa  (rii'va)  town,  Petrokov  govt.  Poland,  Russia,  45  m.  S  W  of  Warsaw,  pop.  6. 
Rawalpindi  (ra'wQl-pin'de)  div.  Punjab,  Br.  India,  15,736  □  pop.  3,353.  —  dist.  in  div. 

2,010  □  pop.  548.  —  town,  #  of  div.  &  dist.  pop.  86. 

Rawa  Ruska  (ra'va  roos'ka)  town,  Galicia,  Austria,  32  m.  N  N  W  of  Lemberg,  pop.  11. 
Rawitsch  (ra'vTch)  mfg.  town,  Posen  prov.  Prussia,  55  m.  S  of  Posen,  pop.  12. 

Rawlins  (rb'llnz)  co.  NW  Kan.  1,064  □  p.  6,  X  Atwood. —  city,  X  of  Carbon  co.Wyo.  p.  4. 
Rawmarsh  (r8'marsh')  town  A:  par.  West  Riding,  Yorkshire,  England,  pop.  17. 
Rawtenstall  (r6'tcn-st61')  mfg.  &  min.  mun.  bor.  Lancashire,  England,  pop.  31. 

Ray,  co.  N  W  Mo.  565  Cl  pop.  21,  X  Richmond. 

Ray,  Cape,  S  W  point  of  Newfoundland. 

Raymond  (ra'mdnd)  town,  Rockingham  co.  N.  H.  pop.  1.  —  city  Pacific  co.  Wash.  pop.  2. 
Rayne  (ran)  town  X  of  Acadia  par.  Louisiana,  pop.  2. 

Raynham  ( ran 'dm)  town,  Bristol  co.  Mass,  on  Taunton  river,  pop.  2. 

Raystown  Branch  of  the  Juniata  (raz'tow-n,  joo'nT-Xt'd)  riv.  Pa.  Allegheny  mts. 
Rayville  (ra'vTl)  town,  Richland  par.  Louisiana,  pop.  1. 

Razelm  (ra-zSlm')  or  Rasim  (ra-sem')  lake,  Dobrogea,  Roumania. 

Razgrad  (raz'grat)  town,  Bulgaria,  26  m.  N  W  of  Shumla,  pop.  14. 

R6  (ra)  isl.  16  m.  long,  off  coast  of  Charente-Inferieure  dept.  France. 

Reading  (rSd'Tng)  mfg.  town,  Middlesex  co.  Mass.  pop.  6.  —  vil.  Hillsdale  co.  Mich.  pop.  1. 
—  vil.  Hamilton  co.  O.  pop.  4.  —  mfg.  city,  X  of  Berks  co.  Pa.  pop.  96.  —  mfg.  &  cml. 
county  bor.  X  of  Berkshire,  England,  on  Kennet  riv.  pop.  88. 

Readsborc_(redz'bur-0 )  town  &  vil.  Bennington  co.  Vt.  on  Deerfield  river,  pop.  town  L 
Reagan  (ra'gdn)  co.  W  Texas,  1,071  □,  X  Stiles. 

Realejo  (ra'a-la'ho;  189)  town,  NW  Nicaragua,  Central  America,  pop.  2. 

Recanati  (ra'ka-na'te)  town,  Macerata  prov.  Marches,  It.  p.  comm.  15;  Gothic  cathedral. 
Recherche  Archipelago  (re-shSrsh')  off  S  coast  of  Western  Australia. 

Recklinghausen  (rek'lTng-hou'z^n)  min.  town,  Westphalia  prov.  Prussia,  pop.  54.  — 
rural  comm.  Westphalia,  Prussia,  pop.  41. 

Recoaro  (ra'ko-a'ro)  comm.  Vicenza  prov.  Italy,  19  m.  fr.  Vicenza,  pop.  7  ;  mineral  springs. 
Rector  (rek'ter)  town,  Clay  co.  Arkansas,  pop.  2. 

Reculet  (re-ku'18')  peak  of  Jura  nits,  in  dept.  Ain,  France,  5,642  ft.  high. 

Red  Bank,  vil.  Gloucester  co.  N.  J. ;  battle  1777.  — bor.  Monmouth  co.  N.  J.  on  Shrews¬ 
bury  riv.  pop.  7. 

Red  Bluff,  tp.  &  city,  X  of  Tehama  co.  California,  pop.  tp.  5,  city  4. 

Redbud  (rgd'bud')  city,  Randolph  co.  Ill.  21  m.  S  of  Belleville,  pop.  1. 

Redcar  (rgd'kar')  urban  dist.  North  Riding,  Yorkshire,  England,  p.  11;  watering  place. 
Red  Cedar  Lake,  lake,  6  m.  long,  NE  Barron  co.  Wisconsin. 

Red  Cedar  River,  riv.  Wis.  125  m.  long,  flows  into  Chippewa  river. 

Red  Cloud,  city,  X  of  Webster  co.  Nebraska,  pop.  2. 

Red  Deer,  riv.  E  Saskatchewan,  Can.  to  Lake  Winnipegosis.  —  See  La  Biche  ( Gaz .). 
Reddersburg  (r8d'erz-bfirg)town,  S  cen.  Orange  Free  State,  U.  of  S.  Af.  pop.  1 ;  bat.  1900. 
Redding  (red'Tng)  city,  X  of  Shasta  co.  Cal.  pop.  4.  —  town,  Fairfield  co.  Conn,  pop  1. 
Reddish  ired'Tsh)  former  urban  dist.  Lancashire,  England,  now  part  of  Stockport. 
Redditch  (r&l'Tch)  mfg.  town, Worcestershire,  Eng.  13  m.  S  S  W  of  Birmingham,  pop.  15. 
Redfern  (rgd'ffiriU)  mun.  suburb  of  Sydney,  N.  S.  W.  Australia,  pop.  24. 

Redfield  (red'feld')  city,  X  of  Spink  co.  S.  Dakota,  pop.  3. 

Redfield  Mountain,  peak,  Adirondack  mts.  N.  Y.  4,606  ft.  high. 

Redgranite  (red'grXn'Tt)  vil.  Waushara  co.  Wisconsin,  pop.  2. 

Red  Jacket,  vil.  Houghton  co.  Michigan,  pop.  4. 

Redkey  (red'ke')  town,  Jay  co.  Ind.  17  m.  N  E  of  Muncie,  pop.  2. 

Red  Lake,  lake,  38  m.  long,  N  Beltrami  co.  Minn,  divided  into  Upper  A:  Lower  Red  Lake. 

— riv.  Minn,  through  Red  lake  to  Red  riv.  —  co.  N  W  Minn.  432 □  pop. 7,  X  Red  Lake  Falls. 
Red  Lake  Falls,  city,  X  of  Red  Lake  co.  Minn,  on  Red  Lake  river,  pop.  2. 

Redlands  (red'lXndz)  city,  San  Bernardino  co.  California,  pop.  10;  orange  growing. 

Red  Lion,  bor.  York  co.  Pennsylvania,  pop.  2. 

Red  Lodge,  city,  X  of  Carbon  co.  Montana,  pop.  5. 

Red  Mountain,  rat.  13,333  ft.  high,  Park  Range,  Colorado.  —  mt.  Yellowstone  National 
Park,  S  W  of  Yellowstone  lake,  9,777  ft.  —  mt.  Albany  co.  Wyo.  9,066  ft. 

Rednltz  Ogt'nTts)  riv.  Bavaria,  Germany,  flows  into  Regnitz  river. 

Red  Oak.  city,  X  of  Montgomery  co.  Io.  pop.  5. 

Redon  (re-d6N')  town,  dept.  Ille-et-Vilaine,  France,  on  Vilaine  river,  pop.  5,  comm.  7. 
Redondela  (ra'thon-da'la  ;  146)  town,  Pontevedra  prov.  Spain,  pop.  comm.  12. 

Redondo  Beach  (re-don'do)  city,  Los  Angeles  co.  California,  pop.  3. 

Red  River,  riv.  1,200  m.  long,  S  W  U.  S.  A.  Llano  Estacado,  Tex.  to  Miss.  riv.  La.  — 
riv.  Lake  Traverse,  Minn,  to  Winnipeg  lake.  See  Songka.—  par.  N  W  La.  400  □  pop. 
11,  X  Cousliatta.  —  co.  N  E  Tex.  1,039  □  pop.  29,  X  Clarksville. 

Redruth  (red'rooth  ;  r8d-rooth')  town,  Cornwall  co.  England,  pop.  11. 

Red  Sea,  inland  sea,  1,450  m.  long,  between  Arabia  &  Africa,  connects  with  Arabian  sea 
by  Bab  el  Mandeb  strait. 

Red  Springs,  town,  Robeson  co.  North  Carolina,  pop.  1. 

Redwillow  (rgd'wtl'o)  co.  S  Nebr.  720  □  pop.  11,  X  McCook. 

Red  Wing,  mfg.  &  cml.  city,  X  of  Goodhue  co.  Minn,  on  Mississippi  river,  pop.  9. 
Redwood  (rSd'wdod')  co.  S  W  Minn.  881  □  pop.  18,  X  Redwood  Falls.  —  city,  X  of  San 
Mateo  co.  Cal.  23  m.  S  by  E  of  San  Francisco,  pop.  2. 

Redwood  Falls,  city,  X  of  Redwood  co  Minn,  on  Redwood  river,  pop.  2. 

Redwood  River,  Minn.  90  m.  long,  enters  Minnesota  riv.  3  m.  above  Redw'ood  Falls. 
Reed  City,  vil.  Osceola  co.  Michigan,  pop.  2. 

Reedsburg  (redz'bfirg)  city,  Sauk  co.  Wis.  pop.  3. 

Reelfoot  Lake  (rel'fdot)  lake,  about  25  m.  long,  Obion  &  Lake  cos.  N  W  Tenn.  &  Fulton 
co.  S  W  Ky.  ;  formed  during  earthquake  of  1811. 

Reeves  (revz)  co.  W  Tex.  2,781  □  pop.  4,  X  Pecos. 

Refsund  (raf'sund)  lake,  Jiimtland  prov.  Sw-eden. 

Refugio  (ra-foo'liT-o)  co.  STex.  740  □  pop.  3.  —  its  X. 

Rogalbuto  (ra'giil-boo'to)  town,  Catania  prov.  Sicily,  Italy,  pop.  comm.  13. 

RegellO  (ra-jSl'lo)  comm.  Florence  prov.  Tuscany,  Italy,  pop.  14. 

Regen  (ra'gen)  riv.  Bavaria,  Ger.  68  m.  long,  Bohmerwald  mts.  to  Danube  river. 

Reggio  di  Calabria  (r§d'jo  de  ka-la'bre-a)  prov.  Calabria,  S  Italy,  1,222  □  pop.  445.  — 
anc.  Rhe'gium,  its  #  a  mfg.  spt.  city,  pop.  comm.  43. 

Regglolo  (rgd-j6'lo)  comm.  Reggio  nell*  Emilia  prov.  Italy,  pop.  8. 

Reggio  nell’  Emilia  (rSd'jo  nel'la-mel'ya)  prov.  Emilia,  Italy,  876  □  pop.  310.  —  anc. 

Re'oium  Lep'idi,  its  *  a  mfg.  cml.  ft.  city,  pop.  comm.  70. 

Regillus,  Lake  (re-jll'fts)  anc.  name  of  a  small  unidentified  lake  near  Rome;  bat.  496  ?  B.  o. 
Regina  (re-ji'na)  city,  %  of  Saskatchewan  prov.  Canada,  335  m.  W  by  N  of  Winnipeg,  p.  30. 
Regia  (ra'gla)  former  city,  now  part  of  Havana,  Cuba,  on  Havana  bay,  pop.  12. 

Regnitz  (rag'nTts)  riv.  cen.  Bavaria,  S  trib.  of  Main  river. 


Recife.  See  Pern amruco. 
Redriff.  See  Rothf.rhithe. 
Regensburg.  See  Ratisbon. 


I  Reginum.  See  Ratisbon. 

Regium  Lepidi.  See  Reggio 

I  nell’  Emilia. 


ale,  senate,  care,  am,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofa  ;  eve,  event,  find,  rec?nt,  maker;  Ice,  Ill ;  old,  obey,  orb,  8dd,  soft,  connect ;  use,  unite,  urn,  ttp,  circles,  menii  ; 
food,  f<Tot;out,  oil;  chair;  go  ;  sing,  iijk  ;  then,  thin;  nature,  verdu  re  (250) ;  K  ~  cli  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144);  boN ;  yet ;  zh=zinazure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Guide 
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Rehoboth  (re-ho'b5th)  town,  Bristol  co.  Massachusetts,  pop.  2. 

Reichenau  (ri'Ken-ou')  isl.  41  m.  long,  Baden,  Germany,  Lake  of  Constance.  —  town,  Bo¬ 
hemia,  Austria,  ID  m.  ES  E  of  Koniggratz,  pop.  4,  comm.  5.  —  comm.  Saxony  kingdom, 
Ger.  p.  7.  —  vil.  Lower  Austria,  ab.  20  m.  S  W  of  Wiener-Neustadt,  p.  1,  comm.  5. 
Relchenbach  (ri'K<$n-baK')  riv.  Bern  canton,  Switzerland,  to  Aar  riv.  —  mfg.  town,  Silesia 
prov.  Prussia,  pop.  16.  —  mfg.  town,  Saxony  kingdom,  Ger.  pop.  30. 

Reichenberg  (ri'Ken-bei  K)  mfg.  town,  Bohemia,  Austria,  on  Neisse  river,  pop.  comm.  36. 
Reichenhall  (rl'Ken-hal')  or  Bad-Reichenhall  (bat'-)  town,  Upper  Bavaria,  Ger.  ab.  8 
m.  S  W  of  Salzburg,  pop.  6  ;  salt  mines;  baths. 

Reichwaldau  (riK'val'dou)  comm.  Silesia,  Austria,  pop.  6. 

Reldsville  (redz'vll)  town,  Rockingham  co.  North  Carolina,  pop.  5. 

Reigate  (ri'gat)  mun.  bor.  Surrey  co.  England,  19  m.  SSW  of  London,  pep.  29. 

Reims  or  Rhcims  (remz ;  F.  iJns)  anc.  Durocorto'rum,  later  Re'mi,  mfg.  &  cinl.  city, 
dept.  Marne,  France,  pop.  115  ;  famous  for  wines  and  a  magnificent  cathedral. 
Relnbeck  (rin'bdk)  town,  Grundy  co.  Iowa,  18  in.  S  W  of  Waterloo,  pop.  1. 

Reindeer  Lake,  lake,  2,430  DN  E  Saskatchewan  prov.  (mostly)  ArN  W  Manitoba,  Canada. 
Reiniokendorf  (ri'nY-kgn-d6rf')  officially  Berlin-Reinickeniorf,  town,  Brandenburg, 
Prussia,  near  Berlin,  pop.  comm.  34. 

Reinsdorf  (rins'ddrf)  coal-min.  comm.  Saxony  kingdom,  Germany,  pop.  7. 

Relizane  ( F .  re-le'z&n')  town,  dept.  Oran,  Algeria,  pop.  10,  comm.  11. 

Rellinghausen  (r61'Yng-hou'z2n)  former  vil.  Rhine  Prov.  Prussia,  now  part  of  Essen. 
Rembang  (rSm'bang')  residency,  N  Java,  Du.  E.  Indies,  2,874  □  pop.  1,479. —  its  #  pop.  14. 
Remedios  (ra-ma'fcfeyos  ;  146)  city,  Santa  Clara  prov.  Cuba,  pop.  7. 

Remiremont  (re-mer'mdN')  mfg.  town,  dept.  Vosges,  France,  pop.  9,  comm.  11. 
Remouchamps  (re-moo'shaN')  vil.  Liege  prov.  Belgium  ;  curious  cavern. 

Rems  (rgms)  riv.  Wiirttemberg,  Germany,  flows  into  Neckar  river. 

Remscheid  (rdtn'shit)  mfg.  town,  Rhine  Prov.  Prussia,  pop.  72. 

Remsen  (rgm'sen)  town,  Plymouth  co.  Io.  pop.  1. 

Renaix  (re-nS')  mfg.  &  cml.  town,  E.  Flanders  prov.  Belgium,  pop.  comm.  22. 

Rende  (rgn'da)  comm.  Cosenza  prov.  Italy,  6  m.  N  W  of  Cosenza,  pop.  7. 

Rendina  (r6n'de-na),  or  Orfani  (or'fa-ne),  Gulf  of,  or  Strymooic  Gulf  (stri-mdn'Yk)  in¬ 
let  of  JSgean  sea,  N  E  of  Chalcidice,  Saloniki,  Macedonia. 

Rendsburg  (rSuts'bddrK)  town,  Schleswig-Holstein,  Prussia,  on  Eider  river,  pop.  17. 
Renfrew  (rSn'froo)  royal,  pari.  &  mun.  burgh,  X  of  Renfrewshire,  Scotland,  pop.  muu.  b. 

13.  —  See  Renfrewshire  (Gaz.).  —  co.  Ontario  prov.  Canada,  X  Pembroke. 
Renfrewshire  (-slier)  or  Renfrew,  maritime  co.  Scotland,  240  □  pop.  315,  X  Renfrew. 
RengO  (rSq'go)  town,  Colcliagua  prov.  Chile,  South  America,  pop.  7. 

Renl  (rS'nye)  town,  Bessarabia  govt.  Russia  in  Europe,  on  Danube  river,  pop.  6. 
Renkum  (rBij'kMm)  vil.  &  comm.  Gelderland,  Netherlands,  pop.  comm.  9. 

Rennes  (ren)cmc.  Conda'te,  city,  %  of  dept.  Ille-et-Vilaine,  France,  p.  66,  communal  p.  79. 
Reno  (re'no)  co.  S  Kan.  1,242  □  pop.  38,  X  Hutchinson.  —  city,  X  of  Washoe  co.  Nev. 

p.  11;  Univ.  of  Nev.  —  (It.  pron.  ra'no)  riv.  Italy,  137  m.  long,  Apennines  to  Adriatic. 
Renovo  (re-no'vo)  bor.  Clinton  co.  Pennsylvania,  pop.  5 ;  summer  resort. 

Rensselaer  (rgn'se-ler)  co.  E  N.  Y.  663  □  pop.  122,  X  Troy.  —  city,  X  of  Jasper  co.  Ind. 

pop.  2.  —  city,  Rensselaer  co.  N.  Y.  pop.  11. 

Renteria  (rgn'ta-re'a)  town,  Guipuzcoa  prov.  Spain,  pop.  comm.  6. 

Renton  (rfin'tftn)  town,  King  co.  Washington,  pop.  3. 

Renville  (rSn'vYl)  co.  S  W  cell.  Minn.  978  □  pop.  23,  X  Olivia.  —  co.  N  N.  Dak.  899  □ 
pop.  8,  X  Mohall.  —  city,  Renville  co.  Minn.  pop.  1. 

Repelen— Baerl  (ra'pd-len-bgrl')  comm.  Rhine  prov.  Prussia,  pop.  13. 

Republic,  co.  N  Kansas,  704  □  pop.  17,  X  Belleville. 

Republican  River,  Col.  Kan.  &  Neb.  about  500  m.  long,  E  Col.  to  Kansas  river. 
Repulse  Bay,  N  Canada,  S  W  of  Melville  pen.  —  bay,  E  Queensland,  Australia. 
Requena  (ra-ka'na)  town,. Valencia  prov.  Spain,  pop.  comm.  18. 

Resaca  de  la  Palma  (ra-sa'ka  da  la  pal'ma)  battlefield  (1846)  Cameron  co.  Tex. 

Resht  (resht)  cml.  town,  Gilan  prov.  Persia,  Asia,  near  Caspian  sea,  pop.  41. 
Resiczabanya  (rd'shYch-S-biin'yS)  town,  Krasso-Szordny  co.  Hungary,  pop.  comm.  17. 
Resina  (ra-se'na)  town,  Naples  prov.  It.  p.  comm.  21  ;  built  over  ruins  of  Herculaneum. 
Resln&r  (rS'shY-nar)  town,  Szeben  co.  Transylvania,  Hungary,  comm.  pop.  6. 
Resolution  Island,  isl.  975  □  Hudson  strait,  Can.  —  isl.  off  S  W  coast  of  South  Isl.  N.  Z. 
Restigouche  (rds'tY-goosh')  riv.  New  Brunswick  prov.  Canada,  125  m.  long  to  Chaleur  bay. 

—  co.  N  New  Brunswick  prov.  Canada,  X  Dalhousie. 

Retalhuleu  (ra-tal'oo-la'oo)  dept.  Guatemala,  Cen.  Am.  —  its  #  pop.  5. 

Rethel  (re-tdl')  mfg.  town  &  comm.  dept.  Ardennes,  France,  on  Aisne  river,  pop.  5. 
Rethymnon  (ra'thYm-non)  or  Retimo  (ra'te-mo)  spt.  Crete,  38  m.  W  of  Iraklion,  p.  9. 
Reunion  (re-un'ywn  ;  F.  ra'ii'nydN')  isl.  Mascarene  group,  Indian  ocean,  400  m.  E  of  Mad¬ 
agascar,  765  □  pop.  174,  #  Saint-Denis  ;  a  French  colony. 

Reus  (ra'oos)  mfg.  city,  Tarragona  prov.  Spain,  pop.  comm.  25. 

Reuss  (rois)  riv.  Switzerland,  Uri  canton  100  m.  through  Lake  of  Lucerne  to  Aar  river. 
Reuss-Gera  (rois'-ga'ra)  or  Reuss  jiingere  Linie  (yung'e-re  le'ne-e)  principality,  a  state 
of  Germany,  319  □  pop.  153,  %  Gera. 

Reuss-Greiz  (rois'-grits')  or  Reuss  dltere  Linie  (51'te-re  le'ne-e)  principality,  a  state 
of  Germany,  122  □  pop.  73,  *  Greiz. 

Reutlingen  (roit'lYng-en)  mfg.  city,  Wiirttemberg,  Germany,  on  Echaz  river,  pop.  30. 
Rdvaujfalu  (ra'vQ-db'y’fS-ldo)  Ger.  Neudorf  (noi'ddrf)  comm.  Torontri.1  co.  Hung.  p.  7. 
Revel  (re-v61')  town,  dept.  Haute-Garonne,  France,  pop.  4,  comm.  6.—  (rev'el ;  Russ.  rS'- 
vel-y7)  Ger.  Reval  (ra'val)  cml.  ft.  spt.  town,  #  of  Esthonia  govt.  Russ.  pop.  69. 
Revello  (ra-vSl'lo)  town,  Cuneo  prov.  Piedmont,  Italy,  pop.  comm.  5. 

Revere  (re-ver')  town,  Suffolk  co.  Mass,  on  Mass,  bay,  p.  18;  beach  a  popular  resort. 
RevillaglgedO  (ra-vel'ya-he-ha'fcho ;  146,  172)  isl.  50  m.  long,  S  Alaska. 

Revin  (re-v&N')  town  &  comm.  dept.  Ardennes,  France,  pop.  6. 

Rewah  (ra'wa)  state,  Baghelkhand  Agency,  Cent.  India,  13,000  □  p.  1,327.  —  its  ^  p.  25. 
Rewa  Kantha  (ra'wa  kan'td)  agency  comp.  61  native  states,  Bombay,  Ind.  4,972  □  p.  665. 
Rewari  or  Riwari  (re-w‘a're)  mfg.  &  cml.  town,  SE  Punjab,  British  India,  pop.  28. 
Rexburg  (rgks'bGrg)  town,  Fremont  co.  Idaho,  pop.  2. 

Reykjavik  (ra'kyd-vek')  town,  #  of  Iceland,  on  S  W  coast,  pop.  12. 

Reynolds  (rdn'fcldz)  co.  SE  Mo.  828  □  pop.  10,  X  Centerville. 

Reynoldsville  (-vil)  bor.  Jefferson  co.  Pennsylvania,  pop.  3. 

Rezb  (re-za')  comm.  dept.  Loire-Infdrieure,  France,  on  Loire  river,  pop.  9. 

Rezende  (ra-z§N'dS)  town,  Rio  de  Janeiro  state,  Brazil,  South  America,  pop.  16. 

Rhaetia  (re'shY-a)  anc.  Roman  prov.  S  of  Danube  riv.;  corresponds  to  most  of  Tirol  (Aus¬ 
tria)  and  Grisons  canton  (Switzerland).  See  Rhjetian,  a.  &  n. 

Rhaetian  Alps  (re'shan)  subdivision  of  Alps,  E  Switzerland  &  Tirol  and  Vorarlberg,  Aus¬ 
tria  ;  highest,  Bernina  (in  Switzerland)  13,290  ft. 

Rhea  (ra)  co.  E  Tenn.  365  □  pop.  15,  X  Dayton. 

Rheden  (ra'd?n)  comm.  Gelderland,  Netherlands,  pop.  18. 

Rhelndahlen  (rin'da'len)  town,  Rhine  Prov.  Prussia,  near  Diisseldorf,  pop  8. 

Rhelne  (ri'ne)  mfg.  town,  N  W  Westphalia,  Prussia,  on  Ems  river,  pop.  14. 

Rheingau  (rln'gou)  dist.  S  W  Hesse-Nassau  prov.  Prussia;  vineyards. 

Rhelnhessen  (rin'hgs'en)  prov.  W  Hesse,  Germany,  530  □  pop.  382,  #  Mainz. 

Rhenen  (ra'n^n)  town  &  comm.  Utrecht,  Neth.  on  Lower  Rhine  river,  pop.  comm.  6. 
Rheydt  (rit)  mfg.  town,  Rhine  Prov.  Prussia,  pop.  44. 

Rhln  (ren)  riv.  N  W  Brandenburg  prov.  Prussia,  to  Havel  river. 

Rhine  (rin)  Ger.  Rhein  (rin)  anc.  Rhe'nus,  riv.  Europe,  810  m.  Switzerland  to  North  sea. 
Rhinebeck  (rin'bgk)  mfg.  vil.  Dutchess  co.  New  Y'ork,  pop.  2. 

Rhinelander  (rln'lSn-der)  city,  X  of  Oneida  co.  Wisconsin,  pop.  6. 

Rhine  Palatinate  (pa-15t'Y-nat)  Ger.  Rhelnpfalz  (rln'pfalts').  Same  as  Palatinate. 

Rhine  Province  or  Rhenish  Prussia,  Ger.  Rheinland  (rln'lant')  prov.  W  part  of 
Prussia,  10,425  □  pop.  7,121,  #  Koblenz. 

RhO  (ro)  comm.  Milan  prov.  Lombardy,  Italy,  pop.  9. 

Rhode  Island  (rod'  I'land)  a  New  England  state,  U.  S.  A.  1,067  □  pop.  543,  #  Providence; 
smallest  state  in  the  Union.  See  Charter  Colony,  Little  Rhody.  —  formerly  Aquld- 
neck  (a-kwYd'nSk)  isl.  15  m.  long,  Narragansett  bay,  R.  I. 


Rhodes  (rodz)  isl.  of  Turkey  in  Asia,  in  Meait.  sea,  off  STr  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  565  C 
pop.  30.  —  its  #  &  #  of  Archipelago  vilayet,  pop.  14,  a  spt.  See  Colossus,  n.  2. 

Rhodesia  (ro-de'zhY-d ;  -zY-d)  region,  Transvaal  prov.  to  Belgian  Congo  &  German  East 
Africa,  comprising  Northern  &  Southern  Rhodesia,  439,575  □  pop.  1,770;  British. 

Rhodope  (rdd'6-pe)  Turk.  Dospad  Dagh  (dos'pad'  dag')  Rulij.  Despoto  Planina  (dds'- 
po-to  pla-ne'nA)  mt.  chain  ( dagh ,  planina),  S  W  E.  Roumelia;  highest,  Mus  Allah,  9,591  ft. 

Rhondda  ihr5n'fch&)  or  Ystradylodwg  (us'trad-e-vdd'oog)  min.  urban  dist.  Glamorgan¬ 
shire,  S  Wales,  pop.  153. 

Rhone  (ron)  Fr.  Rhone  (ion)  anc.  Rho'danus,  riv.  France  &  Switzerland,  504  m.  long, 
rises  in  Alps,  flows  into  Gulf  of  the  Lion. 

Rhone  (ron)  min.  agr.  &  mfg.  dept.  SE  France,  1,104  □  pop.  916,  #  Lyon. 

Rhyl  (hrYl)  spt.  town,  Flintshire,  Wales,  pop.  9;  watering  place. 

Rhymney  (rum'nY ;  hrum'nY)  town,  Monmouthshire,  England,  pop.  11. 

Rhyolite  Peak  (rl'o-lit)  mt.  Front  range,  Colorado,  10,800  ft.  high. 

RiachuelO  (re-a-chwa'lo)  town,  Sergipe  state,  Brazil,  pop.  11. 

Riad  or  Er  Riad  (Sr'  re-ad')  city,  Nejd,  Arabia,  pop.  35. 

Rlanjo  (re-an'ho  ;  189)  town,  Coruna  prov.  Spain,  pop.  comm.  9. 

Riantec  (ryaN'tSk')  town,  dept.  Morbihan,  France,  pop.  2,  comm.  7. 

Ribadesella  (re-ba'thu-sal'ya ;  133,  146)  town,  Oviedo  prov.  Spain,  pop.  comm.  9. 

Rlbe  (re'be)  amt,  S  W  Jutland,  Denmark,  1,182  □  pop.  113.  —  its  #  pop.  4. 

Ribeira  (re-b3'e-ra)  riv.  Parana  &  Sao  Paulo  states,  Brazil,  to  Atlantic  ocean. 

Ribera  (re-ba'ra)  comm.  Girgenti  prov.  Sicily,  Italy,  pop.  11. 

Riberalta  (re'ba-ral'ta)  town,  N  Bolivia,  pop.  2. 

Rib  Lake,  vil.  Taylor  co.  Wisconsin,  pop.  1. 

Ribnitz  (rYp'nYts)  town,  Mecklenburg-Schwerin  duchy,  N  Germany,  pop.  5. 

Ricamarie,  La  (la  re'ka/ma're')  coal-mining  town,  dept.  Loire,  France,  p.  6,  comm.  10. 

RiCCia  (ret'cliii)  comm.  Campobasso  prov.  Abruzzi  e  Molise,  Italy,  pop.  8. 

Rice,  co.  cen.  Kan.  707  □  pop.  15,  X  Lyons.  —  co.  SE  Minn.  495  □  pop.  26,  X  Faribault. 

Rice  Lake, city,  Barron  co.  Wis.  pop.  4.  — lake,  27  □  Northumberland  co.  Ontario,  Canada. 

Rich,  co.  N  Ut.  1,027  □  pop.  2,  X  Randolph. 

Richardson  (rYch'drd-s&n)  co.  S  E  Nebr.  545  □  pop.  17,  X  Falls  City. 

Richelieu  (re'she-lyfl'  ;  -loo')  co.  Quebec  prov.  Canada,  X  Sorel.  — riv.  Quebec  prov.  Can¬ 
ada,  Lake  Champlain  to  St.  Lawrence  river. 

Richfield  (rYch'leld)  vil.  Hennepin  co.  Minn.  pop.  3.  —  city,  X  of  Sevier  co.  Utah,  pop.  3, 

Richfield  Springs,  vil.  &  summer  resort,  Otsego  co.  N.  Y.  pop.  2  ;  mediciual  springs. 

Richford  (rich'ferd)  town  &  vil.  Franklin  co.  Vt.  pop.  town  3,  vil.  2. 

Rich  Hill,  city,  Bates  co.  Missouri,  pop.  3. 

Richland  (rYch'ldnd)  co.  SE  Ill.  357  □  pop.  16,  X  Olney.  —  par.  N  E  La.  565  □  pop.  16, 
X  Rayville.  —  co.  SEN.  Dak.  1,437  □  pop.  20,  X  Wahpeton.  —  co.  N  cen.  O.  503  □  pop. 
48,  X  Mansfield.  — co.  cen.  S.  C.  611  □  pop.  55,  X  Columbia.  —  co.  S  W  Wis.  590  □  pop. 
19,  X  Richland  Center.  —  town,  Stewart  co.  Ga.  pop.  1. 

Richland  Center,  city,  X  of  Richland  co.  Wis.  on  Pine  river,  pop.  3. 

Richmond  (rYch'nmnd)  co.  E  Ga.  319  □  pop.  59,  X  Augusta.  —  co.  S  E  N.  Y.  on  Staten 
island,  48  □  pop.  86,  X  Richmond.  —  co.  S  N.  C.  521  □  pop.  20,  X  Rockingham.  —  co. 
E  Ya.  204  □  pop.  7,  X  Warsaw,  —  city,  Contra  Costa  co.  Cal.  pop.  7.  —  mfg.  city,  X  of 
Wayne  co.  Ind.  pop.  22. —  city,  X  of  Madison  co.  Ky.  pop.  5.  —  town,  Sagadahoc  co. 
Me.  pop.  2.  —  vil.  Macomb  co.  Mich.  pop.  1 .  —  mfg.  city,  X  of  Ray  co.  Mo.  pop.  4.  —  bor. 
part  of  New  York  city,  coextensive  w  ith  Richmond  co.  —  city,  Washington  co.  R.  I.  pop. 
2.  —  town,  Fort  Bend  co.  Tex.  pop.  1  —  city,  Cache  co.  Ut.  pop.  2.  —  town,  Chittenden 
co.  Vt.  pop.  1.  —  mfg.  &  cml.  city,  port  of  entry,  #  of  Va.  geographically  in  &  X  of 
Henrico  co.  11  □  pop.  128.  —  mun.  bor.  Surrey  co.  England,  pop.  33.  —  mun.  bor.  North 
Riding,  Yorkshire,  England,  pop.  4.  —  co.  Nova  Scotia  prov.  Canada,  X  Arichat.  —  co. 
S  Quebec  prov.  Canada,  X  Richmond.  —  co.  N  E  New  South  Wales,  Australia,  pop.  8.  — 
town,  cen.  Cape  prov.  U.of  S.  Af.  p.  2.—  city,  Victoria,  Australia,  sub. of  Melbourne,  p.40. 

Richrath-Reusrath  (rYK'rat-rois'rat)  comm.  Rhine  Prov.  Prussia,  pop.  12. 

Rlchton  (rYch't&n)  town,  Perry  co.  Mississippi,  pop.  1. 

Richwood.  mfg.  vil.  Union  co.  O.  pop.  2.  — town,  Nicholas  co.  W.  Va.  pop.  3. 

Rlckmansworth  (rYk'manz-wfirth)  mfg.  town,  Hertfordshire,  England,  pop.  6. 

Ridderkerk  (  rYd'er-kgrk/)  vil.  &  comm.  S.  Holland  prov.  Netherlands,  pop.  comm.  9. 

Rideau  Lake  (re'do')  lake,  S  of  Lanark  co.  Ontario  prov.  Canada,  about  126  □. 

Ridgefield  (rYj'feld)  mfg.  bor.  Fairfield  co.  Connecticut,  pop.  1. 

Ridgely  (rYj'lY)  vil.  Sangamon  co.  Illinois,  2  m.  N  of  Springfield,  pop.  1. 

Ridgeville  (rYj'vYl)  town,  Randolph  co.  Indiana  on  Mississinewa  river,  pop.  1. 

Ridgewood  (rYj'wdbd)  vil.  Bergen  co.  New  Jersey,  pop.  5. 

Ridgway  (rYj'wa)  vil.  Gallatin  co.  Illinois,  pop.  1.  —  bor.  X  of  Elk  co.  Pa.  pop.  5. 

Ridley  Park  (rYd'lY)  bor.  Delaware  co.  Pa.  11  m.  W  S  W  of  Philadelphia,  pop.  2. 

Riesa  (re'za)  town,  Dresden  dist.  Saxony  kingdom,  Germany,  on  Elbe  river,  pop.  15. 

Riese  ire-e'za)  comm.  Treviso  prov.  Venetia,  Italy,  pop.  5. 

Riesen-Gebirge  (re'z^n-ge-bYr'ge)mt.  range,  bet.  Bohemia  (Austria)  &  Silesia  (Prussia); 
highest,  Schneekoppe  (pron.  shna'kop'e),  5,258  ft. 

Riesi  (re-S'se)  comm.  Caltanissetta  prov.  Sicily,  It.  14  m.  S  of  Caltanissetta,  pop.  17. 

Rietl  (re-S'te)  anc.  Rea'te,  town,  Perugia  prov.  Italy,  on  Velino  river,  pop.  comm.  18. 

Rif  or  Riff,  Er  (5r  rlf'),  hilly  coast  region,  N  Morocco,  crossed  by  4°  W. 

Riga  (re'ga)  mfg.  city  &  cml.  port,  #  of  Livonia,  Russia,  on  Dima  river,  pop.  350. 

Riga.  Gulf  of,  inlet,  Baltic  sea,  Russia. 

Rigi  (re'ge)  mt.  5,905  ft.  high,  between  lakes  of  Lucerne  &  Zug,  Switzerland. 

Rlgnano  SUll’  Arno  (ren-ya'no  sool-lar'no)  comm.  Florence  prov.  Italy,  on  Arno  riv.  p.  6. 

Rijssen  (ris'en)  town  &  comm.  Overijssel,  Netherlands,  pop.  comm.  6. 

Rijswijk  (  ris'wik)  Eng.  Ryswick  (rYz'wYk)  vil.  &  comm.  South  Holland  prov.  Nether¬ 
lands,  pop.  comm.  6;  “  Peace  of  Ryswick  ”  concluded  here  1697. 

Riley  (ri'lY)  co.  N  E  Kan.  604  □  pop.  16,  X  Manhattan. 

Rimac  (re-mak')  riv.  Peru,  South  America,  flows  into  Pacific  ocean. 

Rimaszombat  ire'm5-8om'b5t)  Ger.  Gross-Steffelsdorf  (gros'shtgf'21s-d6rf),  town  with 
magistracy,  Gombr  £s  Kis-Hont  co.  Hungary,  on  Rima  river,  pop. 7  . 

Rimini  (  re'me-ne)  anc.  Arim'inum,  spt.  Forli  prov.  Emilia,  Italy,  on  Adriatic,  p.  comm.  51. 

Rimouski  (re-moos'ke)  co.  Quebec  prov.  Canada,  —  its  X  pop.  3. 

Rincon  (ren-kon')  mun.  &  town,  N  W  Mayaguez  dept.  Porto  Rico,  pop.  mun.  7. 

Ringgold  (rYng'gold)  co.  S  Io.  540  □  pop.  13,  X  Mount  Ayr. 

Ringkobing  (  reng'kff'beng)  amt,  W  Jutland,  Denmark,  1,827  □  pop.  131.  —  its  #  pop.  4. 

Ringkobing  Fiord,  lagoon,  W  Jutland,  Denmark. 

Rinjani  (rYn-ja'ne)  volcano,  12,460  ft.  high,  Lombok  island,  Du.  E.  Indies. 

Rinns  or  Rhinns  (rYnz)  pen.  28  m.  long,  Wigtownshire,  S  W  Scotland. 

Rio.  For  most  river  names  see  the  specific  names. —  See  Rio  de  Janeiro. 

Rio  Arriba  (re'o  ar-re'bd)  co.  N  W  N.  M.  5,871  □  pop.  17,  X  Tierra  Amarilla. 

Riobamba  (re'o-bam'ba)  town,  #  of  Chimborazo  prov.  Ecuador,  S.  America,  pop.  12. 

Rio  Blanco  (re'o  bliirj'ko)  co.  N  W  Col.  3,223  □  pop.  2,  X  Meeker. 

Rio  Bonito  (re'do  bo-ne'tdo)  city,  Rio  de  Janeiro  state,  Brazil,  pop.  1£. 

Rio  Chico  (re'o  ohe'ko)  town,  Miranda  state,  Venezuela,  South  America,  pop.  5. 

Rio  CuartO  (kwar'to)  town,  Cordoba  prov.  Argentina,  on  Rio  Cuarto,  pop.  12. 

Rio  de  Janeiro  (re'o  da  zlid-na'ro  ;  Pg.  re'do  dazha-nS'e-rob)  agr.  state,  S  E  Brazil,  S.  Am. 
26,634  □  pop.  968,  #  Nictheroy.  — or  Rio  Janeiro  or  Rio,  a  cml.  spt.  city,  pop.  858, 

%  of  Brazil,  on  Rio  de  Janeiro  bay. 

Rio  de  Oro  (riFo  da  o'ro)  Spanish  col.  W  Africa,  71,429  □  pop.  12. 

Rio  Grande  (gran'da)  riv.  See  Grande,  Rio  (Gaz.).  —  co.  S  Col.  898  □  pop.  7,  X  Del 
Norte.  —  mun.  &  town,  N  Humacao  dept.  Porto  Rico,  pop.  mun.  14,  town  2. 

Rio  Grande,  town,  Zacatecas,  Mexico,  pop.  5. 

Rio  Grande  de  Cagayan  (da  ka'ga-yan')  riv.  N  Luzon,  Philippine  islands,  220  m.  long. 

Rio  Grande  de  la  Pampanga  (la  pam-pap'ga)  riv.  N  cen.  Luzon,  Philippine  islands, 
about  100  m.  long,  flows  into  Manila  bay. 

Rio  Grande  de  Mindanao  (men'da-na'o)  or  Fulangul  (poo-laij'ge)  riv.  Mindanao, 
Philippine  islands,  flows  into  Illana  bay. 

Rio  Grande  do  Norte  (re'do  graN'dg  ddb  nSr'tS)  agr.  &  past,  state,  NE  Brazil,  South 
America,  22,195  □  pop.  279,  #  Natal. 


Reikjavik.  Yar.  of  Reykja vta. 

Remi.  See  Reims. 

Retimo  See  Rethymnon. 

Reuss  altere  Linie.  See  Reuss- 
Greiz. 

Reussjiingere  Linie.  SeeRsuss- 
Gera. 


Reval.  See  Revel. 

Rey,  Isla  del.  See  San  Miguel. 
Rhadames.  See  Ghadames. 
Rhagae.  See  Rages. 

Rhat.  Var.  of  Ghat. 

Rheglum.  See  Reggio  di  Cala¬ 
bria. 


Rheims.  See  Reims. 

Rhein.  See  Rhine. 

Rheinland.  See  Rhine  Prov¬ 
ince. 

Rhelnpfalz.  See  Rhine  Palat¬ 
inate. 

Rhenish  Bavaria.  See  Palati¬ 


nate. 

Rhenish  Prussia.  See  Rhine 
Pro  vince. 

Rhenus.  See  Rhine. 

Rhetiar  Alps.  See  Rh.btian 

Alps. 

Rhineland,  Eng.  form  of  Ger. 


Rheinland.  See  Rhine  Prov. 
Rhinns.  See  Rinns. 

Rhoda.  See  Roda. 

Rhodanus  See  Rhone. 

Rhodes.  Outer  &  Inner.  See 
Appenzell. 

Rhyndacus.  See  Adranos. 


Richmond  Bay.  SeeMALUEQUE- 
Ricomagus.  See  Riom. 

Riduna  See  Alderney. 
Rieka.  SeeFil'ME. 

Riff  Var.  of  Rif. 

Righi.  Var.  of  Rio i. 

Rlmnlcu-.  Var.  of  Ramnicu-. 


□  means  square  miles ;  #,  capital;  X,  co.  seat;  agr.,  agricultural ;  cml.,  commercial ;  mfg.,  manufacturing  ;  min.,  mining;  spt.,  seaport ;  tp.,  township  ;  vil.,  village. 


Population  is  given  in  nearest  thousands :  2  =  1,500  to  2,499  ;  3  =  2,500  to  3,499,  etc. ;  less  than  1,000  not  given.  See  Abbreviations ,  p.  2379. 
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RlO  Grande  do  Sul  (dd6  sool')  min.  &  past,  state,  S  Brazil,  S.  Am.  91,333  □  pop.  1,400,  # 
Rlo  O™ni-gp^^  °^>  Rio  Grande  do  Sul  state,  Brazil!  pop  20 

Biol?  f^r  P-r4fnid4m  °  gra"'da)  mt-  San  Juan  Range,  Col.  13,773  ft.  high. 

(  }SJl !>ruV;  N  W  Argentina,  S.  Am.  34,540  D  pop.  89.  -  its  #  pop.  6. 

—  legion  of  Spain,  clnetty  in  Logrono  prov.  ab.  1,690  □.  1  ‘ 

Rionmnn1Nt  ^ aD8>  to»n,  dept.  Puy-de-D6me,  France,  p.  8,  communal  p.  11. 

Sp”"hG*inea ,  WAfffi®  □pofido'1’5  8S“  h^)  COutiueIltal  P^ion.  of 

by  400  S’ 75,924  D  pop' 26- 

“S|Je^ro  (re'o-na'gro)  town,  Antioquia  dept.  Colombia,  pop.  mun.  dist.  15.— mun.  diet. 
Bucaramanga  prov.  Santander  dept.  Colombia,  pop.  14. 

TMcrplrA*  rYs?— UI"  .v°ol-too'ra)  comm.  Potenza  prov.  Italy, near  Melfi,p.  1 1 . 

Rio  state,  Brazil,  South  America,  poj  11 

,  pop.  m.  19,  t.  3. 


Rio  Tllltoj  iTi'oo  teN'too  city)  town,  Minho  prov.  Portugal,  pop.  0. 

RlOUW  (le'ou)  another  name  for  Bintang.  —  group  of  isls.  Du.  E.  Indies,  S  E  of  Malay 
pen.  —  outpost  prov  Du .  E. Indies,  comprising  Riouw  &  Lingga  islands,  other  islands, 
G,3<9  O  P°P-  ll-j  #  Riouw,  vil.  on  islet  near  Bintang. 

RIO  Verde  (re'o  vgr'da)  city,  San  Luis  Potosi,  Mexico,  pop.  7. 

Rlpacandida  ( re'pa-kan'de-da)  town,  Potenza  prov.  Italy,  pop.  comm.  C. 

Rlpatransone  (re'pa-tran-so'na)  town,  Ascoli  Piceno  prov.  Italy,  pop.  comm.  7. 

Rlpi  (re'pe)  comm.  Rome  prov.  Italy,  pop.  6. 

Ripley  (rip'll)  CO.  S  E  Iud.  448  □  pop.  19,  X  Versailles.  —  co.  S  E  Mo.  627  □  pop.  13,  X 
Doniphan.  —  mfg.  vil.  Brown  co.  O.  pop.  2.  —  town,  X  of  Lauderdale  co.  Teuu.  pop.  2.  — 
mfg.  &  mm.  town,  Derbyshire,  England,  pop.  12. 

Rlpon  (rip'tfn)  city,  Fond  du  Lac  co.  Wis.  pop.  4.  —  mfg.  city  &  mun.  bor.  West  Riding, 
Yorkshire,  England,  pop.  8.  —  co.  Victoria,  Australia,  pop.  14. 

Rlpon  Falls,  13  ft.  high,  1,310  ft.  across,  in  Nile  near  its  exit  from  Victoria  Nyanza. 
Klposto  (re-pos'to)  spt.  town,  Catania  prov.  Sicily,  Italy,  pop.  comm.  9. 

Rlppoldsau  (np'olts-ou'),  vil.  Baden,  Germany,  in  Black  forest;  watering  place. 

RiSCa  (rTs  ka)  par.  &  town,  Monmouthshire,  England,  pop.  14. 

Rlshton  (rish'tihi)  town  &  par.  Lancashire,  England,  pop.  7. 

Rising  Sun,  city,  X  of  Ohio  co.  Iud.  on  Ohio  river,  pop.  2. 

Ritchie  (rich'!)  co.  N  W  W.  Va.  453  □  pop.  18,  X  Harrisville. 

RltO  Alto,  Mount  (re'to  al'to)  mt.  Sangre  de  Cristo  mts.  Colorado,  12,989  ft.  high. 
Ritter  Mount  (rlt'er)  mt.  Yosemite  National  Park,  Cal.  13,155  ft. 

RitZVille  (rtts'vTl)  city,  X  of  Adams  co.  Washington,  pop.  2. 

Riva  (re'va)  town,  Tirol,  Austria,  at  N  end  of  Lago  di  Garda,  pop.  5,  coinm.  9. 

Rivarolo  Canavese  (re'va-ro'lo  ka'iia-va/sa)  comm.  Turin  prov.  Piedmont,  Italy,  pop.  7. 
Rlvarolo  Ligure  (le'goo-ra)  comm.  Genoa  prov.  Liguria,  Italy,  pop.  23. 

Rivas  (re'viis)  town,  %  of  Rivas  dept.  Nicaragua,  Cen.  Am.  pop.  10. 

Rive— de— Gier  (rev'-de-zhya')  mfg.  town,  dept.  Loire,  France,  pop.  comm.  16. 

Rivera  (re-va'ra)  dept.  N  Uruguay,  South  America,  3,795  □  pop.  39.  —  its  #. 

River  Falls,  city,  Pierce  &  St.  Croix  cos.  Wisconsin,  pop.  2. 

River  Forest  vil.  Cook  co.  Ill.  11  m.  W  of  Chicago,  pop.  2. 

Rivergaro  (re'vgr-ga'ro)  comm.  Piacenza  prov.  Emilia,  Italy,  pop.  5. 

Rlverhead  (rTv'er-hgd')  tp.  (pop.  5)  &  vil.  X  of  Suffolk  co.  Long  Island,  N.  Y. 

River  Park  (rlv'er),  town,  St.  Joseph  co.  Indiana,  pop.  2. 

River  Rouge  (roozh')  vil.  Wayne  co.  Mich.  6  m.  S  W  of  Detroit,  pop.  4. 

Rivers.  Cape,  N  W  point  of  Celebes  isl.  Malay  archipelago. 

Riversdale  (rTv'erz-dal)  town,  S  Cape  prov.  U.  of  S.  Africa,  pop.  3. 

Riverside,  co._S  E  Cal.  7,240  □  pop.  35.  —  city,  its  X  pop.  15.  —  vil.  Cook  co.  Ill.  pop.  2. 
Riverton  (rlv'er-tSn)  vil.  Sangamon  co.  Ill.  pop.  2.  —  bor.  Burlington  co.  N.  J.  pop.  2. 
Rivesaltes  (rev'zalt/)  town  &  comm.  dept.  Pyrenges-Orientales,  France,  pop.  5. 
Riviera  (re-vy£'rii)  beautiful  region  along  Medit.  sea,  dept.  Alpes-Maritimes,  France,  & 
provs.  Porto  Maurizio  &  Genoa,  Italy ;  divided  into  RiVlera  di  Ponente(de  po-nSn'ta) 
(Western  R.)  and  Riviera  di  Levante  (de  la-van'ta)  (Eastern  R.);  many  winter  resorts. 
Rlvoli  (re'vo-le)  comm.  Turin  prov.  Piedmont,  Italy,  8  m.  W  of  Turin,  pop.  8. 

Rlvoli  Veronese  (va'r$-na'sa)  vil.  Verona  prov.  Venetia,  Italy,  p.  comm.  2;  battle  1797. 
Rivolta  d’  Adda  (re-v61'ta  dad'dii)  comm.  Cremona  prov.  Lombardy,  Italy,  pop.  6. 
Rizal  ( re-8iil' ;  268)  prov.  cen.  Luzon,  Phil.  isls.  near  Manila,  733  □  pop.  151. 

Rlzeh  (re-z6')  coast  town,  Trebizond  vilayet,  Turkey  in  Asia,  pop.  3. 

Roane  (ron)  co.E  Tenn.  388  □  pop.  23, X  Kingston,  —  co.  W  W.  Va.  522  □  pop.  22, X  Spencer. 
Roan  High  Bluff  (roil)  int.  Mitchell  co.  N.  C.  6,287  ft. 

Roan  High  Knob,  mt.  Mitchell  co.  N.  C.  6,313  ft. 

Roanne(ro/an')  anc.  Rodum'na,  mfg.  town,  dept.  Loire,  France,  on  Loire  riv.  p.  comm.  37. 
Roanoke  (rS'a-nok')  co.  S  W  part  of  Va.  300  □  pop.  20,  X  Salem.  —  town,  Randolph  co. 

Ala.  p.  2.  —  vil.  Woodford  co.  Ill.  p.  1.  —  city,  geographically  in  Roanoke  co.  Va.  p.  35. 
Roanoke  Island.  Dare  co.  N.  C.  bet.  Albemarle  &  Pamlico  sounds;  Raleigh’s  attempted 
settlements  1585  &  1587  ;  battle  1862. 

Roanoke  Rapids,  town,  Halifax  co.  North  Carolina,  pop.  2. 

Roanoke  River,  Va.  &  N.  C.,  about  400  in.  long,  Va.  to  Albemarle  sound. 

Roaring  Spring,  bor.  Blair  co.  Pa.  11  in.  S  of  Altoona,  pop.  2. 

Roatan  (ro'a-tan')  isl.  30  m.  long,  Bay  isls.  Honduras.  —  Caribbean  port,  Honduras,  pop.  3. 
Robbio  (rob'byo)  comm.  Pavia  prov.  Lombardy,  Italy,  pop.  7. 

Robert  (ro'bSr')  town,  E  coast  of  Martinique  isl.  French  W.  Indies,  pop.  7. 

Roberts  (rbb'erts)  co.  S.  Dak.  1,111  Dp.  15,  X  Sisseton.  —  co.  Tex.  882  □  p.  1,  X  Miami. 
Robertson,  co.  NEKy.  109  □  p.  4,  X  Mount  Olivet.  —  co.  N  Tenn.  455  □  p.  25,  X  Spring- 
field.  —  co.  E  cen.  Tex.  872  □  p.  27,  X  Franklin.  —  town,  S  Cape  prov.  U.  of  S.  Af.  p.  4. 
Robeson  (rSb'e-siin)  co.  S  North  Carolina,  1,051  □  pop.  52,  X  Lumberton. 

Robinson  (rbb'Tn-s&n)  city,  X  of  Craw  ford  co.  Ill.  pop.  4.  —  co.  N.  S.  W.  Australia,  pop.  8. 
Robson.  Mt.  (rbb'swn)  in  SE  British  Columbia,  13,700  ft. 

Roca.  Cape  (ro'kii)  Portugal,  9°  31'  W;  W  extremity  of  continental  Europe. 
Roccabianca  (rSk'ka-byaq'ka)  comm.  Parma  prov.  Emilia,  Italy,  pop.  5. 

Rocca  d’  Aspide  (das'pe-da)  comm.  Salerno  prov.  Campania,  Italy,  pop.  6. 
Roccalbegna  (rSk'kal-ba'nya)  comm.  Grosseto  prov.  Tuscany,  Italy,  pop.  6. 
Rocoalumera  (rdk'ka-loo-m&'ra)  comm.  Messina  prov.  Sicily,  Italy,  pop.  6. 
Roccamonfina  (-mon-fe'na)  comm.  Casertaprov.  Italy,  24  m.  N  W  of  Caserta,  pop.  5. 
Roccasecca  (-sSk'ka)  town,  Caserta  prov.  Campania,  It.  12  m.  S  of  Sora,  p.  comm.  7. 
Roccastrada  (-stra'da)  town,  Grosseto  prov.  It.  17  m.  NNE  of  Grosseto,  p.  comm.  9. 
Roccella  Ionica  or  Roccella  Jonica  (rot-chSl'la  y6'ne-kii)  coast  town,  Reggio  di  Ca¬ 
labria  prov.  Italy,  pop.  comm.  6. 

Rocha  (ro'cha)  dept.  Uruguay,  South  America,  4,281  □  pop.  39.  —  its  #  pop.  8. 
Rochdale  (r5ch'dal)  mfg.  county  bor.  Lancashire,  England,  pop.  91. 

Rochefort  (rosh'for')  ft.  town,  dept.  Charente-Infgrieure,  France,  p.  31,  communal  p.  35. 
Roche-la-Molifere  (rosh'-li-mo'lySr')  coal-min.  town,  dept.  Loire,  France,  p.  3,  comm.  6. 
Rochelle  (ro-shSl')  city,  Ogle  co.  ill.  76  m.  W  of  Chicago,  pop.  3. 

Rochelle,  LaO&ro'shgl')  ft.  apt.  city,  Charente-Infgrieure,  France,  p.  27,  communal  p.  36. 
Rochester  (r5ch'6s-ter)  mfg.  town,  X  of  Fulton  co.  Ind.  pop.  3.  —  town,  Plymouth  co. 
Mass.  pop.  1.  — vil.  Oakland  co.  Mich.  pop.  2. —mfg.  city,  X  of  Olmsted  co.  Minn.  pop. 
8.  —  mfg.  city,  Strafford  co.  N.  H.  pop.  9.  —  mfg.  city,  X  of  Monroe  co.  N.  Y.  pop.  218, 
a  port  of  entry;  university.  —  bor.  Beaver  co.  Pa.  pop.  6.  —  town,  Windsor  co.  Vt.  pop.  1. 

—  anc.  Durobri'v.e,  city  &  mun.  bor.  Kent  co.  England,  pop.  31 ;  cathedral. 
Roche-Sur-Yon,  LaOarosh'-siir'-ySNOtown,#  of  dept.  Vendee, France,  p.  11,  comm.  15. 
RochlitZ(roK'lTts)  mfg.  town,  Saxony  kingdom,  Ger.  p.6.  —  comm. Bohemia,  Austria,  p.  6. 
RochlitZ  (rfik'lTts)  comm.  Bohemia,  Austria,  pop.  5. 

Rock,  co.  S  W  Minn.  492  □  pop.  10,  X  Luveme.  —  co.  N  Nebr.  1,004  □  pop.  4,  X  Bassett. 

—  co.  S  Wis.  716  □  pop.  56,  X  Janesville. 

Rockaway  (rbk'd-wa')  bor.  Morris  co.  New  Jersey,  pop.  2. 

Rockaway  Beach,  in  Queens  bor.  New  York  city,  on  Atlantic  shore ;  watering  place. 
Rockbridge  (-brTj'),  CO.  w  cen.  Virginia,  613  □  pop.  21,  X  Lexington. 

Rockcastle  (-kas^l),  co.  S  E  cen.  Kentucky,  310  □  pop.  14,  X  Mount  Vernon. 
Rock'dale,  co.  Ncen.  Ga.119  □  pop.  9,  X  Conyers,  —  vil.  Will  co.  Ill.  pop.  1.  — city,  Milam 
co.  Tex.  pop.  2. tow'n,  N.  S.  W.  Australia,  suburb  of  Sydney,  pop.  7,  mun.  14. 


Bio  Janeiro.  See  Rio  de  Ja¬ 
neiro. 

Biotin  to  Mlnae  do-  See  Minas 


Rock  Falls. _city,  Whiteside  co.  Illinois,  pop.  3. 

Rockford  (-feed),  mfg.  city,  X  of  Winnebago  co.  Ill.  pop.  45.  —  vil.  Mercer  co.  O.  pop.  1. 
Rockhampton  (rSk-hamp'tdn)  city,  Queensland,  Australia,  on  Fitzroy  river,  pop.  15. 
Rock  Hill,  city,  York  co.  South  Carolina,  pop.  7. 

Rockingham  (rSk'Ing-ham)  co.  S  E  N.  H.  691  □  pop.  52,  X  Exeter.  —  co.  N  N.  C.  579  □ 
pop.  36,  X  Wentworth.  —  agr.  &  past.  co.  N  Va.  876  □  pop.  35,  X  Harrisonburg.  —  town, 
X  of  Richmond  co.  N.  C.  pop.  2.  —  town,  Windham  co.  Vt.  pop.  6. 

Rock  Island,  co.  N  W  Ill.  424  □  pop.  70.  —  cml.  &  mfg.  city,  its  X  pop.  24. 

Rockland  (-land),  co.  SE  part  of  N.  Y.  183  □  pop.  47,  X  New  City.  —  city,  X  of  Knox 
co.  Me.  pop.  8.  —  mfg.  town,  Plymouth  co.  Mass.  pop.  7. 

Rocklin  (rok'lTn)  city,  Placer  co.  Cal.  21  m.  N  E  of  Sacramento,  pop.  1. 

Rockmart  (rSk'miirt')  town,  Polk  co.  Georgia,  pop.  1 

Rock'port.  town,  X  of  Spencer  co.  Ind.  pop.  3.  —  town,  Knox  co.  Me.  pop.  2.  —  town, 
Essex  co.  Mass.  pop.  4.  —  town,  X  of  Atchison  co.  Mo.  pop.  1.  —  vil.  Cuyahoga  co.  O. 
pop.  3.  —  city,  X  of  Aransas  co.  Tex.  pop.  1. 

Rock  Rapids,  town,  X  of  Lyon  co.  Iowa,  on  Rock  river,  pop.  2. 

Rock  River,  riv.  350  m.  long,  Fond  do  Lac  co.  Wis.  to  Mississippi  riv.  Illinois. 

Rock  Springs,  city,  Sweetwater  co.  Wyoming,  pop.  6. 

Rockton  (rSk'tizn)  vil.  Montgomery  co.  N.  Y.  11  m.  N  E  of  Amsterdam,  pop.  1, 
Rockvale  (rok'val')  town,  Fremont  co.  Colorado,  pop.  1. 

Rock  Valley,  town,  Sioux  co.  Iowa,  on  Rock  river,  pop.  1. 

Rockville  (rSk'vll)  mfg.  city,  Tolland  co.  Conn.  pop.  8.  —  city,  X  of  Parke  co.  Iud.  pop. 

2.  —  town,  X  of  Montgomery  co.  Md.  pop.  1. 

Rockville  Center,  vil.  Nassau  co.  New  York,  pop.  4. 

Rockwall  (  wSl),  co.  NE  Texas,  149  □  pop.  8.  —  city,  its  X  pop.  1. 

Rockwell  City  (rok'wel)  town,  X  of  Calhoun  co.  Iowa,  pop.  2. 

Rock' wood,  bor.  Somerset  co.  Pa.  pop.  1.  —  town,  Roane  co.  Tenn.  pop.  4. 

Rocky  Ford,  town,  Otero  co.  Col.  51  in.  S  E  of  Pueblo,  pop.  3. 

Rocky  Hill,  town,  Hartford  co.  Conn,  on  Conn,  river,  |>oj • .  1. 

Rocky  Mount,  town,  Edgecombe  &  Nash  cos.  N.  C.  pop.  8. 

Rocky  Mountains,  the  most  extensive  mt.  system  of  N.  Am.  from  the  Mexican  frontier 
to  the  arctic  regions,  covering  about  one  fourth  of  the  U.  S.  A. 

Rocky  River, _yil.  Cuyahoga  co.  Ohio,  on  Rocky  river,  pop.  1. 

Rocourt  (lo'koor')  orRaucoux  (ro'kob')  vil.  Liege  prov.  Belgium,  p.  comm.  2;  battle  1746. 
Rocroi  or  Rocroy  (ro'krwa')  town,  Ardennes  dept.  France,  pop.  2  ;  battle  1643. 

Roda,  La  (la  ro'fcha  ;  146)  town,  Albacete  prov.  Spain,  pop.  comm.  8. 

Roda  or  Rhoda  (ro'dd)  or  Ruda  (roo'dd)  isl.  in  Nile,  near  Cairo;  has  ancient  nilometer. 
Rodas  (ro'fcfeas;  146)  dist.  (pop.  22)  &  town  (pop.  3)  Santa  Clara  prov.  Cuba. 

Rddelheim  (rG'del-him')  former  town,  Hesse-Nassau,  Prussia,  now  in  Frankfurt  am  Main. 
Roden  (ro'den)  former  vil.  Rhine  Prov.  Prussia,  now  part  of  Saarlouis. 

Rodewisch  (ro'de-vTsh)  mfg.  comm.  Saxony  kingdom,  Germany,  pop.  9. 

Rodez  (ro'dSz';  roo'-)  mfg.  &  cml.  town,  #  of  dept.  Aveyron,  France,  pop.  11,  comm.  15. 
Rodgers  Peak  (r5j'_erz)  mt.  Yosemite  National  Park,  Cal.  13,155  ft. 

Rodi  Garganico  (ro'de  gar-ga'ne-ko)  comm.Foggia,  Italy,  N  coast  Monte  Gargano,  p.  5. 
Rodney  (r5d'nt)  co.  Victoria,  Australia,  pop.  19. 

Rodosto  (ro-d5s'to)  Turk.  Tekirdagh  (te-ker'dag')  anc.  Bisan'the,  cml.  spt.  town,  Tur¬ 
key  in  Europe,  on  Sea  of  Marmora,  pop.  22. 

Rodriguez  (ro-dre'g£s)  isl.  Indian  ocean,  370  m.  ^  &  depend,  of  Mauritius,  42  □  pop.  5. 
Roermond  (roor'mont)  town  &  comm.  Limburg,  Neth.  on  Meuse  river,  pop.  comm.  14. 
Roff  (r5f)  city,  Pontotoc  co.  Oklahoma,  pop.  1 . 


Rogachev  (ro^a-chof')  town,  Mogilev  govt.  Russia  in  Europe,  pop.  6. 
Rogasen  (ro-ga'zen)  town,  Posen  prov.  Prussia,  on  Welna  riv.  24  m.  N 


Roger  Mills,  co.  W  Okla.  1,135  □  pop.  13,  X  Cheyenne. 
'  ~  '  - la.  730  □] 


of  Posen,  pop.  6. 


Rogers  (rbj'erz)  co.  N  E  Okla.  730  □  pop.  18,  X  Claremore.  —  town,  Benton  co.  Ark.  6  m. 

ESE  of  Bentonville,  pop.  3.  —  town,  Bell  co.  Tex.  pop.  1. 

Rogers,  Mount,  Grayson  co.  Virginia,  5,719  ft.  high. 

Rogersville,  town,  X  of  Hawkins  co.  Tennessee,  pop.  1. 

Rogliano  (ro-lya'no)  town,  Cosenza  prov.  Calabria,  It.  9  m.  S  by  E  of  Cosenza,  p.  comm. 5. 
Rogue  River  (rog)  river,  Ore.  about  220  m.  long,  Cascade  range  to  Pacific  ocean. 
Rohatyn  (ro-ha'tTn)  town,  E  Galicia.  Austria,  pop.  6,  comm.  8. 

Rohilkhand  (ro'hTl-kund')©/  Bareilly  (ba-ra'le)div.  of  Agra,  United  Provs.  of  Agra  and 
Oudh,  Br.  India,  10,720  □  pop.  5,651. 

Rohlinghausen  (rfPITng-hou'zen)  min.  vil.  Westphalia,  Prussia,  pop.  comm.  13. 

Rohri  (ro're)  town,  Sukkur  dist.  Sind,  Bombay  pres.  British  India,  pop.  10. 

Rohtak  (ro'tuk')  dist.  of  Ambala  div.  Punjab,  Br.  India,  pop.  541.  —  its  #  pop.  20. 

Rojo  (ro'ho ;  189)  cape,  S  W  end  of  Porto  Rico. 

Rokelle  (ro^el')  riv.  Sierra  Leone,  Africa,  to  Atlantic  ocean. 

Rokitzan  (rS'kT-tsan)  Boh.  Rokycany  (rS'kT-tsadiT)  town,  Bohemia,  Austria,  p.  comm.  6. 
Rolette  (ro-let')  co.  N  N.  Dak.  918  □  pop.  10,  X  Rolla. 

Rolla  (rbl'rt)  city,  X  of  Phelps  co.  Mo.  pop.  2. 

Rollinsford  (rol'Tnz-ferd)  town,  Strafford  co.  N.  Hampshire,  pop.  2. 

Romagna  (ro-man'ya)  former  prov.  of  the  Papal  States,  N  E  Italy,  now  contained  in  the 
provs.  of  Bologna,  Ferrara,  Ravenna,  &  Forli. 

Romain.  Cape  (ro-man')  low  point  on  isl.  in  Charleston  co.  S.  C. 

Romainville  (r6/m£N/vel')  sub.  of  Paris,  France,  pop.  comm.  6. 

Roman  (ro'man)  dept.  cen.  Moldavia,  Roumania,  810  □  pop.  128. —  its  #  pop.  comm.  18. 
Romanafi  (ro/ma-nats')  dept.  Little  Wallachia,  Roumania,  1,770  □  pop.  204,  #  Caracal. 
Romania,  Cape  (ro'ma-ne'a),  S  E  point  of  Malacca. 

Romano  di  Lombardia  (ro-ma'no  de  lonUbar-de'a)  town,  Bergamo  prov.  It.  p.  comm.  6. 
Romanovo-Borisoglyebsk  (ro-ma'nS-vS-bS-re'sb-glygpsk'Jtown,  Yaroslav  govt.  Russia, 
on  Volga  river,  pop.  9. 

Romans  ( rft'maN')  mfg.  &  cml.  town,  dept.  Dr6me,  France,  on  Isere  riv.  p.  14,  comm.  17. 
Romanshorn  (  ro'mans-hOrn')  town,  Thurgau,  Switz.  on  S  shore  Lake  of  Constance,  p.  6. 
Romanzof,  Cape  (ro-man'ts5f)  W  coast  Alaska,  Bering  sea. 

Romblon  (rom-blon')  prov.  (573  □  pop.  53)  isl.  (37  □  pop.  9)  cen.  Philippine  islands. 
Rome  (rom)  city,  X  of  Floyd  co.  Ga.  pop.  12.  —  mfg.  city,  Oneida  co.  N.  Y.  pop.  20.—  It. 
Roma  (ro'ma)  prov.  W  cen.  Italy,  coextensive  with  the  old  dept,  of  Latium,  4,664  □  pop. 
1,302.  —  city,  its  #  &  #  of  Italy,  on  Tiber  riv.  pop.  542  ;  most  famous  city  of  the  world. 
See  Campus  Martius,  catacomb,  w.,  City  op  the  Seven  Hills, Colosseum,  ?i.,  Corso,  n., 
Etruscan,  a..  Holy  City,  Lateran,  Latin,  a.  &  n.,  Papal  States,  Quirinus,  n., 
Romulus,  n.,  Seven  Hills,  Vatican,  n. 

Romeo  (ro'me-o)  mfg.  vil.  Macomb  co.  Michigan,  pop.  2. 

Romerstadt  (rtPmer-shtat)  Boh.  Rymarov  (rl'mar-zhof)  town,  Moravia,  Austria,  pop.  5. 
Romford  (ritm'ferd)  town,  Essex  co.  England,  pop.  17. 

Romilly-Sur-Seine  (ro'me'ye'-sur'-sSn')  town  &  comm.  dept.  Aube,  France,  pop.  11. 
Romney  (rSm'nT)  town,  X  of  Hampshire  co.  West  Virginia,  pop.  1. 

Romney  Marsh  (rum'nT  ;  r5m'-)  coast  pasture  tract,  39  □  Kent  co.  Eng.  N  E  of  Rye. 
Romny  (r6m'ni)  mfg.  &  cml.  town,  Poltava  govt.  Russia  in  Europe,  pop.  15. 
Romorantin  (ro'mo'raN/tSN')  mfg.  town,  dept.  Loir-et-Cher,  France,  pop.  7,  comm.  8. 
Romsdal  (roms-dal')  prov.  S  W  Norway,  5,788  □  pop.  145,  #  Kristiansund. 
Ronaldshay,  North  &  South  (rbn'ald-sha)  two  of  Orkney  islands,  comb.  pop.  3. 
Roncade  (ron-ka'da)  comm.  Treviso  prov.  Venetia,  Italy,  pop.  9. 

Roncesvalles  (ron'thgs-val'yas)  Fr.  Roncevaux  (rbNe'vo')  hamlet  &  comm.  Navarra 
prov.  Spain,  in  Pyrenees  mts. ;  battle  778. 

Ronceverte  (ron'se-vfirt')  city,  Greenbrier  co.  West  Virginia,  pop.  2. 

Ronciglione  (ron'chel-yo'na)  comm.  Rome  prov.  Italy,  10  m.  S  by  E  of  Viterbo,  pop.  7. 
Ronco  all’  iidige  (roq'ko  al-la'de-ja)  comm.  Verona  prov.  Venetia,  Italy,  pop.  5. 
Roncolerraro  (roiyko-fgr-ra'ro)  comm.  Mantua  prov.  Lombardy,  Italy,  pop.  9. 

Roncq  (r0Nk)  town,  dept.  Nord,  France,  pop.  4,  comm.  7. 

Ronda  (ron'da)  cml.  town,  Malaga  prov.  Spain,  43  m.  W  of  Malaga,  pop.  comm.  23. 
RondebOSCh  (r5n'de-b5s;  E.  -boosh)  town,  sub.  of  Capetown,  Cape  prov.  U.  of  S.  Af.  p.  6. 
Rondorf  (ron'dSrf)  vil.  Rhine  Prov.  Prussia,  pop.  comm.  10. 

Rondout  (rSn'dout)  former  vil.  Ulster  co.  N.  Y.  on  Hudson  riv.;  now  part  of  Kingston. 
Ronne  (rQn'e)  town,  #  Bornholm  amt,  W  coast  of  Bornholm  isl.  Denmark,  pop.  9. 
Ronneburg  (ron'e-bdorK)  mfg.  town,  Saxe-Altenburg  duchy,  N  Germany,  pop.  7. 
Ronsdorf  (rons'dSrf)  mfg.  town,  Rhine  Prov.  Prussia,  pop.  15. 

Roodhouse  (robd'hous')  city,  Greene  co.  Illinois,  pop.  2. 


of  French  Guinea. 

Rlza  or  Rize.  Var.  of  Rizeh. 

Roma.  See  Rome. 

Rluklu  See  Okinawa. 

Riwari 

Var.  of  Rewari. 

Rodumna.  See  Roanne. 

Romanatsl  <>>  Romanatzi.  Eng. 

BlvUrei  do  Sad.  Former  name 

Rixdorf 

See  Neuk5lln. 

Rokycany.  See  Rokitzan. 

form  of  Rom  an  a  ji. 

Romlly.  See  Bredbury  and 
Romily. 

Roncevaux. See  Roncesvalles. 


ale,  senate,  c&re,  &m,  account,  arm,  ask,  sof&;  eve,  event,  end,  recent,  maker;  ice,  111 ;  old,  obey,  drb,  6dd,  soft,  connect;  use,  unite,  urn,  iip,  circus,  menu; 
food  f<Tot ;  out,  oil ;  chair ;  go ;  sing,  iqk  ;  then,  thin  ;  nature,  verdure  (250) ;  K  =  cli  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144);  boN  ;  yet ;  zh=  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Guide. 
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Rooks  (rd6ks)  co.  N  Kan.  890  □  pop.  11,  X  Stockton. 

Roorkee  or  Rurki  (roor'ke')  town,  Saharanpur  dist.  United  Provs.  Br.  India,  pop.  17. 
Roosebeke  (ro'ze-ba'ke)  vil.  East  Flanders,  Belgium;  battle  1382. 

Roosendaal  (ro'zen-dal')  town  &  comm.  N.  Brabant,  Netherlands,  pop.  comm.  17. 
Roosevelt  (roz'e-vglt;  roz'vglt)  co.  E  New  Mexico,  2,205  □  pop.  12,  X  Portales.  —  bor. 
Middlesex  co.  N.  J.  pop.  6. 

Roque  (ro'ka)  dist.  &  city,  Matanzas  prov.  Cuba,  pop.  dist.  4,  city  1. 

Roquefort  (rok'for')  comm.  dept.  Aveyron,  France.  See  Roquefort  cheese. 

Roquetas  (lo-ka'tiis)  city,  Tarragona  prov.  Spain,  sub.  of  Tortosa,  pop.  comm.  5. 
Roraima  iro-rl'ma)  mt.  W  British  Guiana,  8,740  ft.  high. 

R’dros  (rQ'ros)  commune,  Sondre  Trondhjem  prov.  Norway,  pop.  5;  copper  mines. 
Rorschach  (ror'shaK)  town,  Saint-Gall  canton,  Switz.  on  Lake  of  Constance,  p.  comm.  13. 
Ros  (ros)  riv.  Russia  in  Europe,  Kiev  govt,  to  Dnieper  river. 

Ros&  (ro-za')  comm.  Vicenza  prov.  Venetia,  Italy,  pop.  7. 

Rosa,  Monte  (mon'ta  ro'za)  mt.  Pennine  Alps,  Switz.  &  Italy,  15,213  ft.  high. 

Rosalie.  Mount  (r5z'a-lT)  mt.  Front  range,  Colorado,  13,575  ft.  high. 

Rosario  (ro-sa're-o)  cml.  river  port  &  town,  Santa  Fe  prov.  Argentina,  S.  Am.  pop.  192. 
—  town,  Sinaloa,  Mexico,  pop.  5. 

Rosamo  (r6-zar'no)  comm.  Reggio  di  Calabria  prov.  Italy,  pop.  9. 

Roscoe  (r<5s'ko)  bor.  Washington  co.  Pa.  25  m.  S  of  Pittsburgh,  pop.  1. 

Roscoft  (ros'kof')  apt.  town,  dept.  Finistere,  France,  pop.  2. 

Roscommon  (r5s-k5ra'wn)  co.  N  Mich.  538  □  pop.  2.  —  its  X.  —  co.  Connaught  prov.  Ire¬ 
land,  984  □  pop.  94.  —  its  X  pop.  2. 

Rosdzin  (ros-dzen')  vil.  Silesia,  Prussia,  pop.  comm.  12. 

Roseau  (ro'zo')  apt.  #  of  Dominica,  pop.  7.  —  co.  N  W  Minn.  1,670  Dpop.  11.  —  its  X. 
Rosebud  (roz'bQd')  co.  S  E  Mont.  9,663  □  pop.  8,  X  Forsyth.  —  city,  Falls  co.  Tex.  pop.  1. 
Roseburg  (-bfirg)  city,  X  of  Douglas  co.  Oregon,  pop.  5. 

Roseilale  (-dal)  town,  Parke  co.  Ind.  pop.  1.  —  city,  Wyandotte  co.  Kan.  pop.  G.  —  town, 
a  X  of  Bolivar  co.  Miss.  pop.  1. 

Roselle  (ro-zgl')  bor.  Union  co.  N.  J.  3  m.  W  S  W  of  Elizabeth,  pop.  3. 

Roselle  Park,  bor.  Union  co.  New  Jersey,  pop.  3. 

Rosenberg  (ro'z2n-bGrg)  town,  Fort  Bend  co.  Texas,  pop.  1.  —  See  ROzsahegy  ( Gaz .). 
Rosendael  (ro'zaN'dal')  comm.  dept.  Nord,  France;  part  of  Dunkirk,  pop.  10. 
Rosendale  iro'z£n-dal)  vil.  Ulster  co.  New  York,  pop.  1. 

Rosenheim  (ro'zen-hlm)  town,  Bavaria,  Germany,  on  Inn  river,  pop.  16. 

Rosetta  (ro-z5t'd)  town,  Lower  Egypt,  on  left  bank  of  Rosetta  mouth  of  Nile  riv.;  fa¬ 
mous  “  Rosetta  stone  ”  found  near  here  (see  in  Yrocab.). 

Roseville  (roz'vTl)  town,  Placer  co.  Cal.  pop.  3.  —  vil.  Muskingum  &  Perry  cos.  O.  pop.  2. 
Rosignano  Marittimo  (ro'ze-n^  a'no  ma-ret'te-mo)  town,  Pisa  prov.  Italy,  pop.  comm.  10. 
Ro^iori— de— Vede  i  i  o-shy6're-da-ve'd8)  town,  Teleorman  dept.  Roumania,  pop.  comm.  11. 
Roskilde  (r6s'gSl-le)  town,  Copenhagen  amt,  Denmark,  pop.  10. 

Roslavl  (ros-lav'ly’)  town,  Smolensk  govt.  Russia  in  Europe,  pop.  11. 

Roslyn  (rSz'lTn)  town,  Kittitas  co.  Wash.p.  3.  — bor.  sub.  of  Dunedin,  New  Zealand,  p.  6. 
Rosny-SOUS-Bois  (r^ne'-soo'-bwa')  town,  dept.  Seine,  France,  pop.  6,  comm.  7. 
Rosolini  (r^zo-le'ne)  comm.  Syracuse  prov.  Sicily,  Italy,  pop.  10. 

Ross  (rSs;  205)  co.  S  O.  6G8  □  pop.  40,  X  Chillicotlie.  —  town,  Herefordshire,  England, 
pop.  3.  —  See  New  Ross  {Gaz.). 

Ross  and  Cromarty  (kr<5m'ar-tT)  co.  N  Scot.  3,089  □  pop.  77,  X  Dingwall. 

Rossano  (ros-sa'no)  comm.  Cosenza  prov.  Calabria,  Italy,  near  Taranto  gulf,  pop.  13. 
Rossbach  (ros'baK)  vil.  Saxony  prov.  Prussia,  near  Merseburg  ;  battle  1757. 

Rossberg  (ros'bSrx)  min.  vil.  Silesia,  Prussia,  near  Beuthen,  pop.  comm.  20. 

Rossleny  (rSs'se-yg'ni)  town,  Kovno  govt.  Russia  in  Europe,  near  Dubisa  river,  pop.  12. 
Rossland  (rSs'ldnd)  city,  S  British  Columbia,  Canada,  pop.  3. 

Rosslau  (ros'lou)  mfg.  town,  Anhalt,  Germany,  near  Elbe  river,  pop.  11. 

Rossvill^  (r5s'vTl)  city,  Walker  co.  Ga.  pop.  1.  — vil.  Vermilion  co.  Ill.  pop.  1. 
Rosswein  (ros'vln)  mfg.  town,  Saxony  kingdom,  Germany,  on  Mulde  river,  pop.  9. 
Rostock  (ros'tok)  mfg.  &  cml.  spt.  city,  Mecklenburg-Schwerin,  Germany,  pop.  65. 
Rostov  (r5s-tof')  cml.  town,  Don  Cossacks  prov.  Russia,  on  Don  riv.  pop.  160.  —  mfg.  & 
cml.  town,  Yaroslav  govt.  Russia  in  Europe,  pop.  17. 

Roswall  (r5z'w’Sl)  town,  Cobb  co.  Ga.  pop.  1.  —  city,  X  of  Chaves  co.  N.  M.  pop.  6. 
Rota  (ro'ta)  coast  town,  Cadiz  prov.  Spain,  6  m.  N  N  W  of  Cadiz,  pop.  comm.  8. 

Rotan  (ro-t5n')  town,  Fisher  co.  Texas,  pop.  1. 

Rothenburg  an  (or  ob)  der  Tauber  (rd'ten-bdbrK  an  (or  op)  der  tou'ber)  mfg.  city,  Ba¬ 
varia,  Germany,  on  Tauber  river,  31  m.  SSE  of  Wurzburg,  pop.  9. 

Rothenditmold  (ro'tcn-dit'molt)  former  vil.  Hesse-Nassau,  Prussia,  now  part  of  Kassel. 
Rotherham  (r5th'er-am)mfg. &cml.  county  bor.  West  Riding,  Yorkshire,  England, pop. G3. 
Rotherhlthe  (-bith  ;  colloq.  rod'rith,  rgd'rif)  or  Red'rlff,  par.  Bermondsey  bor.  London, 
England,  pop.  38. 

Rothesay  (roth'sa;  colloq.  r5t'sT)  mfg.  burgh,  #  of  Buteshire,  Scotland,  on  isl.  of  Bute, 
pop.  9  ;  sea  bathing. 

Rothwell  (r<5th'wSl;  colloq.  rou'el)  town,  W.  Riding,  Yorkshire,  England,  pop.  14. 

Roto  Rua  (ro'to  roo'a)  lake,  N.  Isl.  New  Zealand  ;  center  of  hot  springs  district. 
Rotondo,  Monte  (mon'ta  ro-ton'do)  mt.  Corsica  isl.  8,610  ft.  high. 

Rotorua  (-roo'a)  town  dist.  N.  Isl.  N.  Z.  on  Roto  Rua,  pop.  2  ;  health  resort. 
Rottenburg  (rot'2n-bdorK)  cml.  town,  Wurttemberg,  Ger.  on  Neckar  river,  pop.  8. 
Rotterdam  (r<5t'er-d5m/  ;  Du.  pron.  r5t'er-dam')  mfg.  &cml.  city  &  comm.  South  Holland 
prov.  Netherlands,  pop.  comm.  415. 

Rotthausen  (rot'hou'zen)  min.  vil.  Rhine  Prov.  Prussia,  near  Essen,  pop.  comm.  26. 
Rotti  (r5t'e)  isl.  Dutch  East  Indies,  S  W  of  Timor,  653  □  pop.  GO. 

Rottweil  (rot'vll)  town,  Wurttemberg  kingdom,  Germany,  pop.  10. 

Rotuma  (ro'too-raa')  isl.  1G  m.  long,  Fiji  isls.  12°  30'  S,  177°  40'  E,  pop.  2. 

Roubaix  (roo'bg')  mfg.  &  cml.  town,  dept.  Nord,  France,  pop.  115,  communal  pop.  123. 
Rouen  (rwaN)  anc.  Rotom'agus,  cml.  &  mfg.  city,  #  of  dept.  Seiue-Inferieure,  France, 
on  Seine  riv.  p.  117,  communal  p.  125 ;  Joan  of  Arc  burned  nere  1431 ;  famous  cathedral. 
Roulers  (roo'l&r')  mfg.  comm.  W.  Flanders  prov.  Belg.  10  m.  N  W  of  Courtrai,  pop.  25. 
Roumania  or  Rumania  (rd6-ma'nT-d)  kingdom,  E  Europe,  50,715  □  pop.  7,248,  %  Bucha¬ 
rest.  See  Roumanian,  a. 

Roumelia  or  Rumelia  (roo-me'l  l-a  ;  -mel'ya)  former  region  of  Turkey  in  Europe  ;  E  part 
is  now  part  of  Bulgaria.  See  Eastern  Roumelia  (Gaz.). 

Roundup  (round'iip')  city,  Fergus  co.  Montana,  pop.  2. 

Rouphia  (rod-fe'a)  anc.  Alphe'us,  riv.  W  Morea,  Gr.  75  ra.  long,  to  Ionian  sea. 

Rous  (rous)  co.  N  E  New  South  Wales,  Australia,  pop.  49. 

Rousay  (roo'sa)  isl.  4  m.  by  3  ra.  one  of  Orkney  islands,  Scotland,  pop.  1.  # 

Rouses  Point  (rous'Tz)  vil.  Clinton  co.  New  York,  pop.  2. 

Roussillon  (roo'se'ySN')  anc.  govt.  France,  now  mostly  in  dept.  Pyr£n£es-Orientales. 
Routt  (rout)  co.  N  W  Colorado,  6,967  □  pop.  8,  X  Hahns  Peak. 

Rouvllle  (roo'vel')  co.  Quebec,  Canada,  X  Sainte  Marie  de  Monnoir. 

Roux  (roo}  town,  Hainaut  prov.  Belgium,  pop.  comm.  10. 

Rovato  (ro-va'to)  comm.  Brescia  prov.  Lombardy,  Italy,  pop.  9. 

Roverbello  (ro'vgr-bel'lo)  comm.  Mantua  prov.  Lombardy,  Italy,  pop.  6. 

Rovereto  (ro'va-ra'to)  or  Roveredo  (-do)  town,  Tirol,  Austria,  p.  comm.  12  ;  bat.  1796. 
Rovigno  (ro-ven'yo)  mfg.  spt.  town,  W  Istria,  Kiistenland,  Austria,  pop.  comm.  12. 
Rovigo  (ro-ve'go)  prov.  Venetia,  Italy,  685  □  pop.  258.  —  its  #  pop.  comm.  12. 

Rovno  (rSv'no)  town,  Volhynia  govt.  Russia  in  Europe,  pop.  8. 

Rovuma  (ro-voo'ma)  river,  ab.  350  in.  long,  bet.  German  &  Port.  E.  Africa. 

Rowan  (ro-5n')co.  N  E  Ky.  272  □  pop.  9,  X  Morehead.  —  co.  W  cen.  part  of  N.  C.  489  □ 
pop.  38,  X  Salisbury. 

RowandiZ  (ro-wan'dTz)  town,  Mosul  vilayet,  Turkey,  80  m.  E  by  N  of  Mosul,  pop.  9. 
Rowley  (rou'lT)  town,  Essex  co.  Mass,  on  Atlantic  ocean,  pop.  1. 

Rowley  Regis  (re'jTs)  min.  town,  Staffordshire,  Eng.  near  Birmingham,  pop.  37. 
Roxboro  (rbks'bur-o)  town,  X  of  Person  co.  North  Carolina,  pop.  1. 

Roxburgh  (r<5ks'b?lr-$).  See  Roxburghshire  {Gaz.).  —  co.  New  South  Wales,  pop.  9. 
Roxburghshire  (-sher)  or  Roxburgh,  co.  Scotland,  666  □  pop.  47,  X  Jedburgh. 
Roxbury  (rbks'ber-T)  town,  Litchfield  co.  Conn.  pop.  1.  —  a  S  portion  of  Boston,  Mass. 
Royal,  Mount,  mt.  700  ft.  high,  &  city  park  of  Montreal,  Canada. 


Royal  Oak,  vil.  Oakland  co.  Michigan,  pop.  1. 

Royalton  (roi'81-twn)  bor.  Dauphin  co.  Pa.  pop.  1.  —  town,  Windsor  co.  Vt.  pop.  1. 

Royan  (rwa'yaN'J  mfg.  &  fishing  towu,  dept.  Charente-Inf&ieure,  France,  p.  8,  comm.  9. 

Royersford  (roi'erz-ferd)  bor.  Montgomery  co.  Pennsylvania,  pop.  3. 

Royss  CitV  (rois)  town,  Rockwall  co.  Texas,  pop.  1. 

Royston  (roi'stim)  city,  Franklin,  Hart,  &  Madison  cos.  Georgia,  pop.  1.  —  urban  dist. 
West  Riding,  Yorkshire,  Eng.  pop.  6. 

Roy  ton  (roi't&n)  urban  dist.  Lancashire,  England,  pop.  17. 

Roznow  (rdzh'ndbf)  G.  Roschnowo  (r6sh'n6-vo)  comm.  Galicia,  Austria,  pop.  7. 

Rozsahegy  (ro'zh5-hSd-y’)  Ger.  Rosenberg  (ro'zen-bbrx)  town  with  magistracy,  Lipto 
co.  Hungary,  23  ra.  N  N  E  of  Neusohl,  pop.  12. 

RoZ3nyd  (rozh'nyo)  Ger .  Rosenau  (ro'ze-nou)  town  with  magistracy,  Gomor  £s  Kis-Hont 
co.  Hungary,  pop.  7. 

Ruapehu  ( roo'a- pa'hoo)  volcano,  S  North  Island,  New  Zealand,  9,175  ft.  high. 

Rubicon  (roo'bi-kon)  mod.  Fiumicino  (fyoo'me-che'uo)  small  riv.  Italy,  Tuscany  to  Adri¬ 
atic  sea  in  44°  10'  N.  See  Rubicon,  n. 

Ruby  Mines,  dist.  of  Mandalay  div.  Upper  Burma,  5,476  □  pop.  101. 

Rucphen  (rook'fen)  vil.  &  comm.  N.  Brabant,  Netherlands,  pop.  comm.  5. 

Ruda  (roo'dii)  min.  vil.  Silesia,  Prus.  near  Konigshiitte,  p.  comm.  14.  —  See  Roda  {Gaz.). 

Rudauli  (rdo-dou'le)  town,  Bara  Banki  dist.  United  Provs.  Br.  India,  pop.  12. 

Riidesheim  (ru'dSs-hlm)  town,  Hesse-Nassau  prov.  Prus.  on  Rhine  riv.  pop.  5  ;  vineyards. 

Rudnik  (rood'nek)  dept.  Servia,  606  □  pop.  87. 

Rudolf  Lake  (roo'dblf)  lake,  British  E.  Africa,  170  m.  long,  10-30  in.  wide,  ab.  3,475  □, 
lying  bet.  Uganda  &  East  Africa  protectorates  &  touching  Abyssinia  on  the  north. 

Rudolstadt  (roo'dol-shtat)  mfg.  town,  #  of  Schwarzburg-Rudolstadt,  Germany,  pop.  13. 

Rueil  (rii'g'y1)  town,  dept.  Seine-et-Oise,  France,  pop.  11,  comm.  13. 

Rufiji  (  roo-fe'je)  navigable  river  German  East  Africa,  about  250  m.  long. 

Rufisque  (rii'fesk')  town,  Senegal,  Fr.  West  Africa,  10  m.  E  of  Cape  Verde,  pop.  13. 

Rug  (roog),/orw.  Hogolu  (ho'go-loo),  Islands,  group  of  Caroline  isls.  N  Pacific  ocean, 
pop.  12  ;  belong  to  Germany. 

Rugby  (rQg'bl)  city,  X  of  Pierce  co.  N.  Dak.  pop.  2.  —  town,  Warwickshire,  England, 
near  Avon  riv.  pop.  22  ;  famous  school. 

Riigen  (rii'gen)  isl.  Pomerania,  Prussia,  Baltic  sea,  373  □  pop.  47,  #  Bergen. 

Riigenwalde  (rii'gen-val'de)  cml.  town,  Pomerania  prov.  Prus.  on  WTipper  river,  pop.  6. 

Ruhla  (roo'la)  town,  part  (pop.  4)  in  Saxe-Coburg-Gotha  &  part  (pop.  4)  in  Saxe-Weimar, 
Germany,  pop.  8  ;  summer  resort ;  tobacco  pipes. 

Ruhr  (roor)  riv.  Rhine  Prov.  &  Westphalia  prov.  Prus.  144  m.  long,  to  Rhine  river. 

Ruhrort  (rbor'Srt')  former  town,  Rhine  Prov.  Prussia,  now  part  of  Duisburg. 

Ruislip  Northwood  (ris'lTp)  urban  dist.  Middlesex  co.  England,  pop.  6. 

Rukwa  (rw-kwa')  shallow  lake,  50  in.  long,  S  W  German  East  Africa. 

Ruma  {Hung.  rbo'mS ;  Croat.  rob'm&)  town,  Szer6m  co.  E  Slavonia,  Hungary,  ab.  35  m- 
NW  of  Belgrade,  pop.  comm.  12. 

Rumbeke  (rQin'ba'ke)  mfg.  comm.  West  Flanders  prov.  Belgium,  pop.  6. 

Rumburg  (ldbm'bdbrK)  mfg.  town,  Bohemia,  Austria,  pop.  comm.  11. 

Rumford  Falls  (rum'ferd)  vil.  Oxford  co.  Me.  on  Androscoggin  river,  pop.  5. 

Rummelsburg  (rbom'cls-bdorK)  town,  Pomerania  prov.  Prussia,  pop.  6. 

Rum  River,  riv.  Minn.  Lake  Mille  Lacs  to  Mississippi  river. 

Rumson  (rdm'swn)  bor.  Monmouth  co.  New’  Jersey,  pop.  1. 

Runcorn  (rtip'kSrn)  cml.  town,  Cheshire,  England,  on  Mersey  river,  pop.  17. 

Runnels  (riin'glz)  co.  cen.  Texas,  1,083  □  pop.  21,  X  Ballinger. 

Runnymede  (run'T-ined)  meadow,  S  bank  Thames  riv.  Surrey  co.  England,  W  of  Staines  ; 
“  Magna  Charta  ”  granted  here  a.  d.  1215  (see  Magna  Charta)  ;  now  a  race  course. 

Rupar  (roo'pdr)  mfg.  &  cml.  town,  Ambala  dist.  Punjab,  British  India,  pop.  9. 

Rupert  River  (rob'pert)  Canada,  about  300  m.  long  from  Lake  Mistassini  to  James  bay. 

Rupununi  (rup'db-nob'ne)  riv.  British  Guiana,  S.  Am.  250  m.  long  to  Essequibo  river. 

Ruschuk  or  Ruscuk  (rbos'chbok)  Bulg.  Ruse  (rob'sg)  dept.  Bulgaria,  2,930  □  pop.  403. 
—  cml.  &  mfg.  city,  its  #  on  Danube  river,  pop.  36. 

Rusera  (rdb'sa-rii)  or  Roshl'a  (rbsh'ra)  town,  Darbliangah  dist.  Bihar,  Br.  India,  pop.  11. 

Rush,  co.  cen.  Ind.  409  □  p.  19,  X  Rushville.  —  co.  cen.  Kan.  719  □  p.  8,  X  La  Crosse. 

Rushden  (rush'den)  town  &  par.  Northamptonshire,  England,  pop.  13. 

Rushford  (-ferd)  city,  Fillmore  co.  Minnesota,  pop.  1. 

Rushville  (rush'vTl)  city,  X  of  Schuyler  co.  Ill.  pop.  2.  —  city,  X  of  Rush  co.  Ind.  pop.  5. 

Rusk,  co.  N  E  Tex.  983  □  pop.  27,  X  Henderson.  —  co.  N  W  Wis.  925  □  pop.  11,  X  Lady¬ 
smith ;  formerly  Gates  co.  — town,  Cherokee  co.  Tex.  pop.  2. 

Russell  (rus'cl)  co.  E  Ala.  655  □  pop.  26,  X  Seale.  —  co.  cen.  Kan.  895  □  pop.  11,  X  Rus¬ 
sell.  —  co.  S  Ky.  329  □  pop.  11,  X  Jamestown.  —  co.  S  W  part  of  Va.  496  □  pop.  23,  X 
Lebanon,  —  city,  X  of  Russell  co.  Kan.  pop.  2.  —  town,  Greenup  co.  Ky.  pop.  1.  — co. 
E  Ontario,  Canada. 

Russellville  (rus'el-vll)  town,  X  of  Franklin  co.  Ala.  pop.  2.  —town,  X  of  Pope  co.  Ark. 
pop.  3.  —  city,  X  of  Logan  co.  Ky.  pop.  3. 

Russi  (rbbs'se)  comm.  Ravenna  prov.  Emilia,  Italy,  pop.  8. 

Russia  (rush'd)  Buss.  Rossiya  (rbs-se'ya)  empire,  E  Europe  &  N  Asia,  largest  empire 
in  the  world,  except  the  British  ;  area,  without  the  larger  internal  w  aters,  European 
Russia  1,862,524  □  pop.  120,588;  with  Poland,  Finland,  &  Ciscaucasia  2,123,009  □  pop. 
141,359;  Asiatic  Russia  (Transcaucasia,  Central  Asia,  Siberia)  6,294,121  D  pop.  25,645  ; 
total  8,417,130  □  pop.  167,003;  #  Saint  Petersburg.  See  army  organization,  czar,  n., 
duma,  n..  Holy  Synod,  ruble,  n.,  Russian,  n.,  Slav,  n.,  Slavic,  t?.,  Zemski  Sobor. 

Russian  River  (rush'an)  in  Sonoma  &  Mendocino  cos.  Cal.  ab.  100  m.  to  Pacific. 

Russisch-Banilla  (rdb'sTsh-ba-nTl'a)  comm.  Bukowina,  Austria,  pop.  5. 

Ruston  (rus'twn)  town,  X  of  Lincoln  par.  Louisiana,  pop.  3. 

Riistringen  (rus'trTng-2n)  city,  grand  duchy  of  Oldenburg,  Germany,  pop.  48;  formed 
in  1911  by  union  of  Heppens  town  &  Bant  &  Neueude  comma. 

Rute  (roo'ta)  town,  Cordoba  prov.  Spain,  pop.  comm.  11. 

Rutherford  (ruth'er-ferd)  co.  W  N.  C.  544  □  pop.  28,  X  Rutherfordton.  —  co.  cen.  Tenn. 
614  □  pop.  33,  X  Murfreesboro.  —  {pron.  ruth'er-ferd  ;  ruth'-)  bor. Bergen  co.N.J.pop.  7. 

Rutherfordton  (ruth'er-ferd-twn)  town,  X  of  Rutherford  co.  North  Carolina,  pop.  1. 

Rutherglen  (ruth'er-glSn  ;  colloq.  rug'lcn)  royal,  pari.  &  mun.  burgh,  Lanarkshire,  Scot¬ 
land,  pop.  mun.  b.  24. 

Rlitl  (rii'te)  town,  Zurich  canton,  Switzerland,  pop.  comm.  5. 

Rutigliano  (roo'tel-ya'no)  town,  Bari  prov.  Apulia,  Italy,  pop.  comm.  9. 

Rutland  (rut'land)  co.  W  Vt.  911  □  pop.  48.  —  city,  its  X  pop.  14.  —  town,  Worcester 
co.  Mass.  pop.  2.  —  town,  Rutland  co.  Vt.  pop.  1.  —  See  Rutlandshire  {Gaz.). 

Rutlandshire  (-sher)  or  Rutland,  co.  E  England,  152  □  pop.  20,  X  Oakham. 

Riittenscheidt  (rut'en-shit)  former  vil.  Rhine  Prov.  Prussia,  now  part  of  Essen. 

RUVO  di  Puglia  (roo'vo  de  pool'ya)  comm.  Bari  prov.  Italy,  20  m.  W^f  Bari,  pop.  26. 

Ruwenzorl  (roo'wgn-zo're)  mt.  group,  bet.  Albert  Edward  Nyanza  and  Albert  Nyanza, 
and  on  boundary  bet.  Uganda  protectorate  and  Belgian  Congo;  central  peak  Mt.  Stan¬ 
ley  with  two  summits,  Mt.  Margherita  16,815  ft.  high,  Mt.  Alexandra  16,744  ft.;  dis¬ 
covered  by  Stanley  1889;  perhaps  Ptolemy’s  “  Mountains  of  the  Moon.” 

Ruysselede  (rois'e-la'de)  mfg.  comm.  West  Flanders  prov.  Belgium,  pop.  7. 

Ryan  (ri'nn)  city,  a  X  of  Jefferson  co.  Oklahoma,  pop.  1. 

Ryan,  Loch  (rl'un)  inlet,  9  m.  long,  Wigtownshire,  S  W  Scotland ;  fine  harbor. 

Ryazan  (ry&-zan'y’)  mfg.  &  agr.  govt.  Russia  in  Europe,  16,190  □  p.  2,510.  —  its  #  p.  49. 

Rybinsk  (rT'bensk)  town,  Yaroslav  govt.  Russia,  on  Volga  river,  pop.  28. 

Rybnik  (rTp'nek)  rain,  town,  Silesia,  Prussia,  pop.  12. 

Ryde  (rid)  mun.  bor.  N  coast  Isle  of  Wight,  Hampshire,  Eng.  pop.  11  ;  a  watering  place. 

Rye  (rl)  town,  Rockingham  co.  N.  H.  pop.  1.  —  vil.  Westchester  co.  N.  Y.  pop.  4.  —  mun. 
bor.  East  Sussex,  Eng.  pop.  4  ;  one  of  the  Cinque  Ports. 

Rye  Beach,  vil.  Rockingham  co.  N.  H.;  a  summer  resort. 

Ryegate  (ri'gat)  town,  Caledonia  co.  Vermont,  pop.  1. 

Ryezhitsa  (ryg'zhT-tsa)  town,  Vitebsk  govt.  Russia  in  Europe,  pop.  24. 

Rylsk  (rTl'y’sk)  town,  Kursk  govt.  Russia  in  Europe,  on  Seym  river,  pop.  15. 

Ryton  (ri'tfin)  urban  dist.  Durham  co.  England,  pop.  12. 

Rzeszow  (zhg'shdbf)  mfg.  town,  Galicia,  Austria,  90  m.  E  of  Cracow,  pop.  comm.  24. 

Rzhev  (rzhgf)  town,  Tver  govt.  Russia,  74  m.  SW  of  Tver,  pop.  30. 


Itor&as-  Var.  of  R5ros. 

Roschnowo.  See  Rozn6w. 
Rosenau  See  Rozsny6. 
Roshra  £ee  Rusera. 


Rossiya.  See  Russia.  [of.I 

Ross  of  Mull.  See  Mull,  Rossi 
Rotomagus.  See  Rouen. 

I  Rotouma.  Var.  of  Rotuma. 


Royal  Leamington  Spa.  See 

Leamington. 

Ruad.  See  Aradus. 

I  Rumania.  See  Roumania. 


Rumelia.  See  Roumelia. 

Rurki.  Var.  of  Roorkee. 

Ruse  See  Ruschuk. 

Russian  Central  Asia.  See  Cen¬ 


tral  Asia,  Russian. 

Russian  Turkestan.  See  Tur¬ 
kestan 

Riitli.  Same  as  GrCtli. 


Rymarov.  See  Romerstadt. 
Ryqjun  or  Ryqjun-ko.  Japanese 
name  of  Port  Arthur 
Ryawlck.  See  Rijswijk. 


□  means  square  miles  ;  #,  capital;  X,  co.  seat;  agr.,  agricultural;  cml.,  commercial ;  mfg.,  manufacturing;  min.,  mining  ;  spt.,  seaport ;  tp.,  township  ;  vil.,  village. 
Population  is  in  nearest  thousands :  2  =  1,500  to  2,499  ;  3  =  2.500  to  3,499,  etc. ;  less  than  1,000  not  given.  See  Abbreviations,  p.  2379. 
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Saadani  (sa-da'ne)  spt.  German  East  Africa,  pop.  10. 

Saale  (za'le)  riv.  Germany, 210m.long,  Fichtel  mts.  N  E  Bavaria,  to  Elbe  riv.  Saxony  prov. 
«,I.',,‘lV4,-i,^ankltSChe  ^^k'M.-e)  riv.  N  W  Bavaria,  Germany,  to  Main  river. P 
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SaaraJl-iickcn  (zar'briik'en)  mfg.  town,  Rhine  Prov.  Prussia,  on  Saar  river,  pop.  105. 
Saarburg  (zar  boorK)  town,  Lorraine,  Germany,  on  Saar  river,  pop.  10. 

Saargemund  (zar'ge-miiut/)  Fr.  Sarreguemines  (sar'g’-meu')  mfg.  town,  Alsace-Lor¬ 
raine  ter.  Germany,  pop.  15.  '  °  1 

Saarlouis  (zar'loo'e)  ft.  mfg.  town,  Rhine  Prov.  Prussia,  on  Saar  river,  pop.  15. 

Saam  (zarn)  former  vil.  Rhine  Prov.  Prussia,  now  part  of  Mullieim  an  der  Ruhr,  pop.  6. 
Saaz  (zats) [Boh.  Zatec  (zha'tySts)  cml.  town,  Bohemia,  Aust.  on  Eger  riv.  p.  comm.  17. 
Saba  (sa'ba)  isl.  Curasao  col.  West  Indies,  ab.  16  m.  N  W  of  St.  Eustatius,  5  □  pop.  2. 
Sabac  (sha  bats)  town,  N  W  Servia,  on  Save  riv.  30  m.  W  of  Belgrade,  pop.  12. 

Sabadell  (sa'ba-tfegl' ;  133,  146)  mfg.  city,  Barcelona  prov.  Spain,  pop.  comm.  28. 
Sabana  Grande  (sa-ba  nagran'da)  mun.(p.  12)  &  town  (p.3)  Mayagiiez  dept.  Porto  Rico. 
Sabanalarga  (sa-ba  na-lar'ga ;  133)  town,  Atlantico  dept.  Colombia,  pop.  mun.  dist.  16. 
Sabanilla  ^sa  ba-nel'ya  ;  133)  dist.  &  city,  Matanzas  prov.  Cuba,  pop.  dist.  5,  city  2.  — 
spt.  town,  Bolivar  dept.  Colombia,  on  Caribbean  sea,  pop.  6. 

Sabard  (sa'ba-ra/)  city,_Minas  Geraes,  Brazil,  S.  Am.  on  Rio  das  Velhas,  pop.  dist.  78. 
Sa Darmatl  ( /ia/ bar-ma'te)  riv.  India,  about  200  m.  long,  Rajputana  to  Cambay  gulf. 
Sabbioncello  (sab'byon-chel'15)  pen.  43  m.  long,  Dalmatia,  Austria. 

Sabbioneta  (saiyby$-na'ta)  town,  Mantua  prov.  Italy,  18  m.  S  W  of  Mantua,  p.  comm.  7. 
Sabetna  (sa-beth'a)  city,  Nemaha  co.  Kansas,  pop.  2. 

Sabina  (sd-bl'nri)  vil.  Clinton  co.  Ohio,  pop.  2.  * 

Sabinal  (sSb'T-nSl')  town,  Uvalde  co.  Texas,  pop.  2. 

Sabinas  Hidalgo  (sa-be'nas  e-thal'go ;  133,  146)  town,  Nuevo  Leon  state,  Mexico,  pop.  5. 
Sabine  (sa-ben')  par.  W  La.  1,020 □  pop.20,  X  Many.—  co.  ETex.  589  Opop.  9,  X  Hemphill. 
Sabine  Lake,  about  18  m.  long,  between  La.  &  Tex.  5  m.  from  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

Sabine  River,  La.  &  Tex.  500  m.  long,  flows  into  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

Sabld  (sa'bla')_or  Sabld-SUr-Sarthe  (-siir'-sart')  comm.  dept.  Sarthe,  France,  pop.  5. 
Sable,  Cape  (sa'b’l)  S  point  Cape  Sable  isl.  N.S.;  lighthouse.—  S  point  mainland  of  Florida. 
Sable  Island,  Nova  Scotia,  Canada,  N  Atlantic  oc.  95  m.  S  E  of  Cape  Canso. 

Sables— d  Olonne,  Les  (la  sa'bl’-do'lou')  spt.  dept.  Vendee,  France,  pop.  comm.  14. 
Sablon  (sa/blbN')  vil.  Alsace-Lorraine,  Germany,  pop.  comm.  11. 

Sabor  (sa-bor')  riv.  Traz-os-Montes  prov.  Port,  to  Douro  river. 

Saboya  (sa-bo'ya  ;  133)  town,  Occidente  prov.  Boyaca  dept.  Colombia,  p.  mun.  dist.  12. 
Sac  (s6k)  riv.  Mo.  flows  into  Osage  riv.  —  co.  N  W  cen.  Io.  574  □  pop. 17,  X  Sac  City,  p.  2. 
Sacatepdquez  (sa-ka'ta-pa'kgs  ;  268)  dept.  Guatemala,  Cen.  Am.  #  Antigua. 

Sac  City  (sok)  city,  X  of  Sac  co.  Iowa,  pop.  2. 

Sacconago  (sak'ko-na'go)  comm.  Milan  prov.  Lombardy,  Italy,  pop.  5. 

Sacile  (sa-che'la)  comm.  Udine  prov.  Venetia,  Italy,  pop.  8. 

Sacketts  Harbor  (sak'gts)  vil.  &  summer  resort,  Jefferson  co.  N.  Y.  on  Lake  Ontario. 
Saco  (sS'ko)  mfg.  city  &  port  of  entry,  York  co.  Me.  on  left  bank  Saco  river,  pop.  7. 

Saco  River,  riv.  N.  H.  &  Me.  104  m.  long,  White  mts.  to  Atlantic  ocean. 

Sacramento  (sSk'rd-mgn'to)  riv.  California,  400  m.  long,  from  near  Mt.  Shasta  to  Suisun 
bay  (E  inlet  of  San  Francisco  bay).  —  co.  N  cen.  Cal.  983  □  pop.  68.  —  mfg.  &  cml.  city 
&  port  of  entry,  its  X  &  #  of  Cal.  pop.  45. 

Sada  (sa'fefea  ;  146)  coast  town,  Coruna  prov.  Spain,  pop.  comm.  9. 

Saddleback  Mountain,  peak,  Franklin  co.  Maine,  4,000  ft.  high. 

Saddle  Mountain,  peak,  Adirondack  mts.  Essex  co.  N.  Y.  4,536  ft.  high. 

Saddleworth  (s£d'’l-wGrth)  urban  dist.  West  Riding,  Yorkshire,  England,  pop.  13. 
Sadhaura  (sad-hou'ra)  town,  Ambala  dist.  Punjab,  British  India,  pop.  10. 

Sado  (sa'do)  isl.  Japan,  off  W  coast  of  Honshu  isl.  335  □  pop.  121  ;  gold  mines. 

Sadowa  (sa'do-va)  vil.  Bohemia,  Austria  ;  battle  (called  also  Koniggratz)  1866. 

Sated  (sa'fgd')  town,  Palestine,  Turkey  in  Asia,  25  m.  E  by  N  of  Acre,  pop.  21. 

Sated  Koh  (sa-fad'ko')  mt.  ( koh )  range,  N  W  Afghanistan.  —  mt.  range,  E  Afghanistan, 
S  E  of  Kabul,  highest  point  Mt.  Sikaram,  15,620  ft. 


Saflron  Walclen  (sXf'rfin  wol'den)  mun.  bor.  Essex  co.  England,  pop.  6. 

Sail  (sa'fe)  or  Safli  or  A3ti  (as'fe)  ft.  spt.  town,  Morocco,  on  Atlantic  ocean,  pop.  24. 

Safid  Rud  (sa-fed'  rood')  riv.  ( rucl )  450  m.  long,  N  W  Persia  to  Caspian  sea  ;  upper  course 
is  called  Kizil  Uzen  (ke-zel'  oo-z6n'). 

Saga  (sa'ga)  dist.  N  W  Iviushu,  Japan,  953  □  pop.  704  —city  in  dist.  pop.  36. 

Sagadahoc  (sXg'd-dd-hbk')  co.S  Me.  250  □  pop.  19,  X  Bath.  — early  name  for  Kennebec  riv. 

Sagaing  (sa'ga-eng')  N  W  div.  of  Upper  Burma,  29,566  □  pop.  1,155. —  dist.  in  div.  1,S62D 
pop.  312. —  its  #  pop.  10. 

Sagan  (za'gan)  town,  Silesia  prov.  Prussia,  on  Bober  river,  pop.  15. 

Sagar  (sa'gur)isl.  at  mouth  of  Hooghly  riv.  Bengal,  Br.  India.  —  See  Saugor  (Gaz.). 

Sag  Harbor,  mfg.  vil.  &  port  of  entry,  Suffolk  co.  N.  Y.  on  Gardiners  bay,  pop.  3. 

Saginaw  (sXg'1-116)  co.  cen.  lower  pen.  Mich.  828  □  p.  89.  —cml.  &  mfg.  city,  its  X  p.  51. 

Saginaw  Bay,  bay,  60  m.  long,  on  Lake  Huron,  lower  pen.  Michigan. 

Saguache  (sa-w5ch')  co.  SCol.  3,133  □  p.  4.  —  its  X.  —  mt.  range.  See  Sawatch  (Gaz.). 

Sagua  de  Tanamo  (sa'gwa  da  ta'na-mo)  dist.  (p.  8)  &  town  (p.  1)  Oriente  prov.  Cuba. 

Sagua  la  Grande  (la  gran'da)  riv.  N  Santa  Clara  prov.  Cuba. —  dist.  &  city,  SantaClara 
prov.  Cuba,  pop.  dist.  27,  city  12. 

Saguenay  (sXg'e-na')  riv.  Quebec  prov.  Canada,  flows  into  St.  Lawrence  riv. — co.  NE 
Quebec,  Canada,  X  Tadousac. 

SaguntO  (sa-goon'to)  formerly  Murviedro  (moor-vya'dro)  anc.  Sagun'tum,  ft.  town, 
Valencia  prov.  Spain,  on  Palancia  river,  pop.  comm.  8. 

Sahagun  (sa'a-goon')  town,  Leon  prov.  Spain,  pop.  comm.  3 ;  former  Benedictine  mon¬ 
astery.  —  town,  Chinu  prov.  Bolivar  dept.  Colombia,  pop.  mun.  dist.  10. 

Bahama  (sa-ha'ma)  mt.  Andes  mts.  Bolivia,  South  America,  21,041  ft.  high. 

Sahara  (sd-ha'ra)  Arabic  Sahra  (sa'h’ra)  region  of  oases  &  deserts,  N  Africa,  3,500,000  □ 
(that  part  of  Fr.  Sahara  not  reckoned  withother  Fr.  possessions,  924,400  □  pop.  467). 

Saharanpur  or  Saharunpur  (sa-ha'run-poor')  dist.  Meerut  div.  United  Provs.  of  Agra 
&  Oudh,  British  India,  2,228  □  pop.  986.  —  its  #  pop.  66. 

Sahaswan  (sd-hd-swan')  town,  Budaun  dist.  United  Provs.  Br.  India,  pop.  18. 

Sahibganl  (sa'Tb-gunj')town,  near  Gaya,  in  Bihar  and  Orissa  prov.  British  India,  p.  12. 

Sahuayo  (sii-wa'yo)  town,  Michoacan,  Mexico,  pop.  8. 

Saida  (sa'e-da)  anc.  Si'don,  maritime  town,  Syria,  Turkey,  on  Medit.  sea,  pop.  15. 

Saida  (sa'e-da')  town,  Mascara  arrondissement,  Oran  dept.  Algeria,  pop.  8,  comm.  11. 

Saigon  (sl-gon';  Fr.  sa'e-gbN')  cml.  city,  #  of  Cochin  China,  pop.  6S. 

Salma  Lake  (si'ma)  lake,  680  □  Viborg  &  St.  Michael  provs.  Finland,  Russia. 

Saint- Aifrique  (sXN'-taf'rek')  mfg.  town,  dept.  Aveyron,  France,  pop.  4,  comm.  6. 

Saint  Agatha  (sant  Xg'd-thd)  town,  Aroostook  co.  Maine,  pop.  2. 

Saint  Albans  (sant  61'bdnz)  town,  Somerset  co.  Me.  pop.  1.  —  city,  X  of  Franklin  co.  Vt. 
pop.  6.  — town,  Kanawha  co.  W.  Va.  pop.  1.  —  anc.  Verula'mium,  city  &  mun.  bor.  Hert¬ 
fordshire,  England,  pop.  18  ;  famous  abbey  church  (now  cathedral);  battles  1455  &  1461 

Saint  Alban’s  Head,  headland,  coast  of  Dorsetshire,  England. 

Saint-Amand-les-Eaux  (sXN'-ta'maN'-la'-zo')  mfg.  town,  dept.  Nord,  France,  on 
Scarpe  river,  pop.  10,  communal  pop.  15. 

Saint-Amand-Mont-Rond  (-m6N'-r6N')  town,  dept.  Cher,  France,  pop.  8,  comm.  9. 

Saint-Andrb  (sSN'-taN'dra')  comm.  W.  Flanders  prov.  Belgium,  pop.  7.  —  town,  dept. 
Nord,  France,  pop.  3,  comm.  5.  .  _ 

Saint  Andrews  (sant  Sn'drooz)  spt.  burgh,  Fifeshire,  Scotland,  pop.  8  ;  seat  of  St.  An¬ 
drews  university  ;  golf  links.  — spt.  town,  X  of  Charlotte  co.  N.  B.  Canada,  pop.  1. 

Saint  Anne  (Xn)  vil.  Kankakee  co.  Illinois,  pop.  1. 

Saint  Anne’s  on  the  Sea,  urban  dist.  Lancashire,  England,  pop.  10. 

Saint  Anthony  (sant  an'tho-ni)  city,  X  of  Fremont  co.  Idaho,  pop.  1. 

Saint  Anthony,  Falls  Of,  in  Mississippi  riv.  at  Minneapolis,  Minnesota. 

Saint  Augustine  (sant  6'gi*s-ten')  city,  port  of  entry,  X  of  St.  John  co.  Fla.  pop.  5; 
oldest  town  in  U.  S.  A.;  founded  by  Spanish  156->. _ _ 


Saint  Austell  (os'tgl)  mill.  &  cjnl.  town,  Cornwall  co.  England,  pop.  3. 
Saint-Barthglemy  (sXN'-bar'tal'me')  isl.  Guadeloupe  col.  Fr.  W.  Indies,  9  □  pop.  3. 
Saint-Benoit  (sSN'-be-mva')  town,  E  coast,  Reunion  isl.  Indian  ocean,  pup.  13. 

Saint  Bernard  (sant  bflr'ndrd)  par.  SE  La.  616  □  pop.  5.  —  its  X.  —  vil.  Hamilton  co. 
O.  pop.  5.  —  (Fr.  s£n'  ber'nar';  Angl.  sant  ber-nard'),  Great,  Fr.  Grand  (gran),  mt. 
pass,  alt.  8,108  ft.  Pennine  Alps,  bet.  Turin  prov.  Italy, &  Valais  canton,  Switz.  famous  hos¬ 
pice.  —  ,  Little,  Fr.  Petit  (pe-te'),  mt.  pass,  alt.  7,177  ft.  Alps,  S  of  Mont  Blanc  ;  hospice. 
Saint  Boniface  (b5u'I-fas)  city,  Manitoba,  Canada,  pop.  7. 

Saint— Brieuc  (s^N'-bre-fl')  town,#of  dept.  C6tes-du-Nurd,  France,  p.  16,  communal  p.  24. 
Saint  Catharines  (sant  k3th'd-rinz)  town,  X  of  Lincoln  co.  Ontario  prov.  Canada,  p.  12. 
Saint— diamond  (sSN'-slia/mbN')  mfg.  town,  &  comm.  dept.  Loire,  France,  pop.  15. 
Saint  Charles  (sant  charlz')  par.  SE  La.  295  □  pop.  11,  X  Halmville.  —  co.  E  Mo.  535  □ 
pop.  25,  X  St.  Charles,  —  city,  Kane  co.  Ill.  pop.  4.  —  vil.  Saginaw  co.  Mich.  pop.  1.— 
city,  Winona  co.  Minn.  pop.  1.  —  city,  X  of  St.  Charles  co.  Mo.  pop.  9. 

Saint  Christopher  (sant  kns'to-fer)  or  Saint  Kitts  (sant  kits')  isl.  Leeward  Isl.  col. 

British  W.  Indies,  68  □  pop.  26,  #  Basseterre. 

Saint  Clair  (klar')  riv.  between  Mich.  &  Ontario  prov.  Can.  41  m.  long  to  Lake  St.  Clair. 

—  co.  N  E  cen.  Ala.  645  □  pop.  21 ,  X  X  Ashville  and  Pell  City.  —  co.  S  W  Ill.  663  □  pop. 
120,  X  Belleville. —co.  E  Mich.  710  □  pop.  52,  X  Port  Huron.— agr.  &  past.  co.  W  Mo. 
706  □  pop.  16,  X  Osceola,  —city,  St.  Clair  co.  Mich.  pop.  3.  —  bor.  Allegheny  co.  Pa.  pop. 
6.  —  min.  bor.  Schuylkill  co.  Pa.  pop.  6. 

Saint  Clair,  Lake,  bet.  Mich.  &  Ontario  prov.  Canada,  30  m.  long,  503  □. 

Saint  Clair sville,  vil.  X  of  Belmont  co.  O.  10  m.  NW  of  Bellaire,  pop.  1. 

Saint-Claude  (s&N'-klod')  mfg.  town,  dept.  Jura,  France,  pop.  11,  comm.  12. 

Saint  Cloud  (sant  kloud')  mfg.  city,  X  of  Stearns  co.  Minnesota,  pop.  11. 

Saint-Cloud  (saN'-kloo')  town,  dept.  Seine-et-Oise,  France,  pop.  comm.  10 ;  once  resi¬ 
dence  of  French  monarehs.  —  town,  Oran  dept.  Algeria,  pop.  4,  comm.  6. 

Saint  Croix  (sant  kroi')  riv.  bet.  Maine  &  New  Brunswick,  to  Passamaquoddy  bay.  —  riv. 
Wis.  Douglas  co.  to  Mississippi  riv.  —  co.  N  W  Wis.  735  □  pop.  26,  X  Hudson.  —  or  Santa 
Cruz  (sSn'td  krooz')  isl.  S  E  of  Porto  Rico,  84  □  pop.  15 ;  U.  S. 

Saint-Cyr-l’Ecole  (sSN'-ser'-la'kol')  comm.  dept.  Seine-et-Oise,  Fr.  pop.  4;  mil.  school. 
Saint  David’s,  par.  Pembrokeshire,  Wales,  pop.  2;  cathedral. 

Saint-Denis  (s&N'-de-ne')  mfg.  town,  dept.  Seine,  France,  pop.  comm.  72  ;  burial  place  of 
French  kings.  —  cml.  town,  #  of  Reunion  isl.  Indian  ocean,  pop.  24. 
Saint-Denis-dU-Sig  l-du-seg')  town,  Oran  dept.  Algeria,  pop.  8,  comm.  14. 
Saint-Didier-la— Seauve  (-de  dya'-la-sa'ov')  comm.  dept.  Haute-Loire,  France,  pop.  6. 
Saint-Di6  (-dya')  mfg.  town,  dept.  Vosges,  France,  on  Meurthe  river,  pop.  17,  comm.  23. 
Saint-Dizier  ( -de'zya')  mfg.  town,  dept.  Haute-Marne,  Fr.  on  Marne  riv.  p.  12,  comm.  16. 
Sainte  Anne  (sant  Xn' ;  F.  sSNt'  an')  riv.  Quebec  prov.  Canada,  to  St.  Lawrence  river. 
Sainte— Anne,  vil.  S  Grande-Terre  isl.  Guadeloupe  colony,  Fr.  W.  Ind.  pop.  comm.  11. 
Sainte-Baume  (sXNt'-bom')  mt.  chain,  dept.  Var,  SE  France,  3,785  ft.  high. 
Sainte-Croix  (-krwa')  mfg.  town,  Vaud  canton,  Switzerland,  pop.  comm.  5. 

Sainte  Cunegondo  (sant  koo'ne-g5nd';  F.  sSNt'  kii'ne-gSNd')  former  town,  Hoclielaga 
co.  Quebec,  Can.  now  ward  of  Montreal,  pop.  11. 

Sainte  Genevieve  (sant  jen'e-vev')  co.  E  Mo.  481  □  pop.  11.  —  city,  its  X  pop.  2. 

Sainte  H6n£dine  (sSnU  a'na'den')  vil.  &  par.  X  of  Dorchester  co.  Quebec,  Canada,  pop.  1. 
Sainte  Julienne  (zhii'lySn')  vil.  &par.  X  of  Montcalm  co.  Quebec,  Canada,  pop.  1. 
Saint  Elias,  Mount  (sant  e-ll'as)  mountain,  Alaska,  18,024  ft.  high.  —  See  H agios 
Ilias,  Mount  (Gaz.). 

Saint  Elmo  (sant  el'mo)  town,  Fayette  co.  Ill.  pop.  1.  —  town,  Hamilton  co.  Tenn.  pop.  2. 
Saint-£loy  (sXN'-ta'lwa')  min.  town,  dept.  Puy-de-D6me,  France,  pop.  3,  comm.  7. 
Sainte-Marie  (sXNt'-ma're')  French  isl.  E  coast  Madagascar  isl.  Indian  oc.  64  □  pop.  6. 

—  its  #.  —  town,  N  E  Martinique,  Fr.  W.  Indies,  p.  9.  —  ,  Cape,  S  point  of  Madagascar. 
Sainte  Martine  (mar'ten')  vil.  &  par.  X  of  Cliateauguay  co.  Quebec,  Canada,  pop.  1. 
Sainte-Menehould  (-me-noo')  town,  dept.  Marne,  France,  pop.  3,  comm.  5. 

Sainte— Rose  (-roz')  town,  N  coast  of  Basse-Terre,  Guadeloupe,  pop.  comm.  5. 

Saintes  (sSNt)  anc.  Mediola'num,  mfg.  town,  dept.  Charente-Inf^rieure,  France,  pop.  16, 

communal  pop.  21. 

Sainte— Savine  ( ssfNt'-sa'ven')  town  &  comm.  dept.  Aube,  France,  sub.  of  Troyes,  pop.  7. 
Saintes,  Les  (la  sXNt')  group  of  isls.  Guadeloupe  col.  Fr.  W.  Indies,  5|  □  pop.  2. 
Saint-Etienne  (sSN'-ta'tyen')  city,  #  of  dept.  Loire,  France,  p.  132,  communal  p.  149. 
Saint-fitienne-du-Rouvray  (-dii-roo'vrg')  comm.  dept.  Seine-Infgrieure,  Fr.  pop.  6. 
Saint  Eustatius  (sant  u-sta'shT-us)  West  Indian  isl.  Curasao  col.  7  □  pop.  1  ;  Dutch. 
Saint-Flour  (sSN'-flobr')  mfg.  town,  dept.  Cantal,  France,  pop.  comm.  6. 

Saint  Francis  (sant  frSn'sTs)  co.  E  Ark.  628  □  pop.  23,  X  Forrest  City.  —  lake,  83  □ 
Quebec  &  Ontario,  Canada,  an  expansion  of  St.  Lawrence  riv.  35  m.  S  W  of  Montreal. 

—  headland,  Cape  prov.  S  Africa,  about  25°  E  Ion. 

Saint  Francis  River,  Mo.  450  m.  long,  St.  Francois  co.  to  Mississippi  river.  —  riv.  Quebec 
prov.  Canada,  about  100  m.  long,  Lake  St.  Francis  (of  Beauce  co.)  to  St.  Lawrence  riv. 
Saint  Francisville  (sant  frSn'fcTs-vTl)  city,  Lawrence  co.  Illinois,  pop.  1. 

Saint  Francois  (sant  fran'sis)  co.  E  Mo.  458  □  pop.  36,  X  Farmington. 

Saint-FranQOiS  (sXN'-friiN'swa')  town,  SE  Grande-Terre,  Guadeloupe,  pop.  comm.  7. 
Saint-Gall  (sXN'-gal')  Ger.  Sankt  Gallen  (zarjkt'  gal'2n)  mfg.  agr.  &  past,  canton,  NE 
Switz.  779  □  p.  303.  —  town,  its  #  on  Steinach  riv.  p.  comm.  38.  See  Notkerian,  a. 
Saint-Gaudens  (sXN'-go'dSNs')  town,  dept.  Haute-Garonne,  France,  pop.  5,  comm.  7. 
Saint  George  (sant  j6rj')  town,Kuox  co.  Me.  pop. 2. —city,  X  of  Washington  co.Ut.  pop.  2. 

—  Eng.  form  of  Sao  Jorge. 

Saint  George.  Gape,  S  point  of  Flag  isl.  S  of  Franklin  co.  Fla.  —  on  S  E  coast  of  Aus¬ 
tralia.  —  on  W  coast  of  Newfoundland.  —  Ger.  Sankt  Georg  (zaqkt  ga-orK')  S  point 
of  Neu-Mecklenburg  island. 

Saint  George  Island,  off  coast  of  Franklin  co.  Fla.  in  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

Saint  George’s,  town,  #  of  Grenada  isl.  Br.  W.  Indies,  pop.  5  ;  good  harbor. 

Saint  George’s  Channel,  part  of  Atlantic  ocean  bet.  Wales  &  Ireland. 
Saint-Germain-en-Laye  (sXN'-zher'mXN'-aN-la')  tn.dept.  Seine-et-Oise, Fr.  p.  comm. 18. 
Saint-Gilles  (sSN'-zhel')  comm.  Belgium,  suburb  of  Brussels,  pop.  63.  —  cml.  town,  dept. 
Gard,  France,  pop.  5,  comm.  6. 

Saint-Girons  (-zhe'roN')  cml.  comm.  dept.  Ariege,  France,  pop.  5,  comm.  6. 

Saint  Gothard  (sant  gSth'drd  ;  F.  sSn'  go'tar')  Ger.  Sankt  Gotthard  (zaqkt  got'hart) 
mt.  range,  Alps,  mostly  bet.  Uri  &  Ticino  cantons,  Switzerland  ;  highest,  Pizzo  Rotondo, 
10,490ft..  —  pass  over  this  range,  6,934  ft.  high  ;  railway  tunnel  9  m.  long  under  pass. 
Saint  Helena  (sant  hg-le'nd)  par.  E  La.  420  □  pop.  9,  X  Greensburg.  —  town,  Napa  co. 
Cal.  pop.  2.  —  Brit.  isl.  S  Atlantic  ocean,  47  □  pop.  3,  #  Port  Jamestown  ;  Napoleon’s 
place  of  exile  1815-1821. 

Saint  Helena  Island,  in  Beaufort  co.  South  Carolina,  about  13  m.  long. 

Saint  Helena  Sound,  inlet,  N  of  St.  Helena  island,  South  Carolina. 

Saint  Helens  (sant  hSl'Snz)  min.  &  mfg.  county  bor.  Lancashire,  England,  pop.  97. 
Saint  Helens,  Mount,  volcanic  peak,  Cascade  range,  Wash.  10,000  ft.  high. 

Saint  Helier  (sant  hSl'ver)  cml.  town,  #  of  Jersey  isl.  English  channel,  pop.  30. 

Saint  Henri  (F.  sSN'-taN're')  former  town,  Hochelaga  co.  Quebec  prov.  Canada,  now 
a  ward  of  Montreal,  pop.  30. 

Saint  Hyacinthe  (sant  hl'a-sTnth;  F.  pron.  sSN'-te'a'sSNt')  co.  S  Quebec  prov.  Canada.  — 
its  X  a  mfg.  city,  on  Yamaska  riv.  pop.  10. 

Saint  Ignace  (sant  Tg'nas)  city,  X  of  Mackinac  co.  Michigan,  pop.  2. 

Saint-Imier  (sXN'-te'mya')  mfg.  comm.  Bern  canton,  Switzerland,  pop.  7. 

Saint  Ives  (sant  Ivz')  cml.  mun.  bor.  N  coast  Cornwall  co.  England,  pop.  7. 

Saint  James,  par.  S  E  La.  254  □  pop.  23,  X  Convent.  —  city,  X  of  Watonwan  co.  Minn, 
pop.  2.  —  city,  Phelps  co.  Mo.  pop.  1. 

Saint-  Jean-d’ Angdly  (saN'-zhaN'-daN'zha'leOtown,  dept.  Charente-Inferieure, France, 
pop.  6,  comm.  7. 

Saint-  Jean-de-Luz  (  de-liiz')  coast  town, dept.  Basses-Pyr£n£es,  France,  pop. 4, comm. 5. 
Saint-Joachim  (-zho'a'shaN')  comm.  dept.  Loire-Inf^rieure,  France,  pop.  5. 

Saint  John  (sant  jon')  co.  N  Fla.  966  □  pop.  13,  X  St.  Augustine.  —  tp.  &  city,  X  of 
Stafford  co.  Kan.  pop.  tp.  2,  city  2.— isl.  Virgin  Islands  of  the  U.  S.,  E  of  St.  Thomaa, 
21  □  pop.  1.  —  cml.  maritime  co.  New  Brunswick  prov.  Can.  —  its  X  a  mfg.  &  cml.  spt. 
city,  at  mouth  of  St.  John  riv.  pop.  43.  —  city,  #  of  Antigua  isl.  Leeward  isls.  pop.  8. 

—  isl.  S  China.  See  Sheungchun  (Gaz.). 


Saba.  See  Sheba. 

Sabarla.  See  Szombathelt. 
Sabrina.  See  Severn. 


Sachsen.  See  Saxony. 
Sachsen- Altenburg,  -Coburg, 
Meiningen,  etc.  See  Saxe-Al- 


texburo,  -Coburg,  Meinin- 
oen,  etc. 

Sachsenland.  See  Saxonland. 


Sachsisch-Regen.  See  Szasz- 

regen. 

Saetabicula.  See  Alcira. 


Saffl.  See  Safi. 

Sagar.  See  Saugor. 
Saghallen.  See  Sakhalin. 


Saharunpur.  See  Saharanpdr. 

Sahra  See  Sahara 

Saint  Jean  See  Saint  Johns. 


ale,  senate,  c&re,  Jim,  account,  arm,  ask,  sof<i;  eve,  event,  end,  recent,  maker;  ice,  ill ;  old,  obey,  ftrb,  5dd,  soft,  connect;  use,  unite,  urn,  up,  circus,  menii; 
food.fcTot ;  out,  oil;  chair;  go  ;  sing,it)k  ;  then,  thin  ;  nature,  verdure  (250)  -,  KrrchinG.  ich,  ach(144);  boN  ;  yet;  zh=  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Guide. 
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Saint  John,  Lake,  350  □  Chicoutimi  co.  Quebec  prov.  Canada,  drained  by  Saguenay  riv. 

Saint  John  River,  Maine  &  New  Brunswick,  Canada,  550  m.  N  Me.  to  Bay  of  Fundy. 

Saint  John’s,  cml.  spt.  city,  #  of  Newfoundland,  North  America,  pop.  32. 

Saint  Jonns,  city,  X  of  Clinton  co.  Mich.  pop.  3.  —  city,  Multnomah  co.  Ore.  pop.  5.  — 
Fr.  Saint  Jean  (s£n'  zliaN')  co.  S  W  Quebec  prov.  Canada.  —  its  X  pop.  6. 

Saint  Joknsbury  (sant  j5nz'b8r-T)  mfg.  vil.  X  of  Caledonia  co.  Vt.  pop.  7. 

Saint  Johns  River,  riv.  Fla.  350  in.  long,  Brevard  co.  to  Atlantic  ocean. 

Saint  Johnsville,  vil.  Montgomery  co.  New  York,  pop.  3. 

Saint  John  the  Baptist,  par.  S  E  La.  231  □  pop.  14,  X  Edgard. 

Saint  Joseph,  co.  N  Ind.  460  LI  pop.  84,  X  South  Bend.  —  co.  S  W  Mich.  503  □  pop.  25,  X 
Centerville.  —  cml.  &  mfg.  city,  X  of  Berrien  co.  Mich.  pop.  6.  —  mfg.  &  cml.  city,  X  of 
Buchanan  co.  Mo.  pop.  77.  —  isl.  Algoma  dist.  Ontario  prov.  Canada,  about  10  m.  long. 

Saint  Joseph  River,  riv.  U.  S.  A.  about  110  m.  long,  Mich,  to  St.  Marys  riv.  hid.  —  riv. 
U.  S.  A.  250  m.  long,  Mich.  &  Ind.  to  Lake  Michigan. 

Saint  Josephs  Bay,  arm,  20  m.  long,  of  Gulf  of  Mexico,  Calhoun  co.  Florida. 

Saint— Josse— ten— Noode  (sSN'-zlios'-tSN'-nod^town,  Belgium,  E  suburb  of  Brussels,  p.  32. 

Saint- Julien-en- Jarret  (  zhii'lyaN'-aN'-zha' re')  tn.  dept.  Loire,  France,  p.  4,  comm.  5. 

Saint-  Junien(s5N''-zhii/nySN')  mfg.  town,  dept.  Haute-Vienne,  France,  pop.  8,  comm.  11. 

Saint  Just  (sant  just')  urban  dist.  Cornwall  co.  England,  pop.  6. 

Saint  Kilda  (sant  kTl'da)one  of  Outer  Hebrides  isls.  Scotland.  —  S  suburb  of  Melbourne, 
Australia,  pop.  25. 

Saint  Landry  (lSn'drT)  par.  S  La.  1,G45  □  pop.  G7,  X  Opelousas. 

Saint  Lawrence  (sant  lo'rens)  co.  N  N.  Y.  2,701  □  pop.  89,  X  Canton,  —  isl.  95  m.  long, 
Bering  sea,  Alaska.  — riv.  N.  America,  7G0  in.  long,  Lake  Ontario  to  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence. 

Saint  Lawrence,  Cape,  N  coast  of  Cape  Breton  isl.  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence. 

Saint  Lawrence,  Gulf  of,  gulf,  Atlantic  ocean,  E  part  of  Canada. 

Salnt-Ldonard  (sSN'-la'o'nir')  mfg.  town,  dept.  Haute-Vienne,  France,  pop.  4,  comm.  G. 

Saint  Leonard's  Forest  (sant  len'ardz)  dist.  Sussex  co.  Eugland,  E  of  Horsham. 

Saint  Leonird3  on  Sea,  former  town  of  Sussex,  Eng.  now  a  ward  of  Hastings,  pop.  8. 

Salnt-Ld  (sSn'-Io')  mfg.  town,  #  of  dept.  Manche, France, on  Vire  river,  pop.  9, comm.  12. 

Saint  Louis  (sant  loc/Ts ;  loo'T)  co.  N  E  Minn.  G,503  □  pop.  1G3,  X  Duluth.  —  co.  E  Mo. 
487  □  pop.  82,  X  Clayton.  —  cml.  &  mfg.  city,  on  Mississippi  river,  coextensive  with  St. 
Louis  City  co.  Mo.  Cl  □  pop.  G87.  —  city,  Gratiot  co.  Mich.  pop.  2. 

Saint-Louis  (sSN'-loo'e')  French  isl.  W  Africa,  near  mouth  of  Senegal  riv.  —  town  on 
Saint-Louis  isl.  #  of  Senegal  colony,  Fr.  W.  Africa,  pop.  24,  with  suburbs  54.  —  town, 
Reunion  isl.  pop.  13. 

Saint  Louis  City  (sant  loo'Ts;  loo'T)  co.  EMo.  coextensive  witli  city  of  St.  Louis,  G1  Dp.  G87. 

Saint  Louis-du— Mile-End,  former  town,  Quebep  prov.  Canada,  now  Laurier  ward  of 
Montreal,  pop.  37. 

Saint  Louis  Park,  vil.  Hennepin  co.  Minnesota,  pop.  2. 

Saint  Louis  River,  riv.  Minn,  about  220  in.  long  to  Lake  Superior. 

Saint  Lucia  (lu'sliT-d;  loo-se'd)  isl.  Windward  isls.  West  Indies,  233  □  pop.  49,  #  Cas¬ 
tries  ;  British  colony. 

Saint  Lucie  (lu'sT)  co.  S  Fla.  1,395  □  pop.  4,  X  Fort  Pierce. 

Saint-Maixent  (sSN'-mSk'saN')  town,  dept.  Deux-Sevres,  France,  pop.  comm.  G. 

Salnt-Malo  (sSn'-iuA'Ic')  cml.  ft.  spt.  town,  dept.  Ille-et-Vilaine,  France,  pop.  comm.  11. 

Saint-Mande  (-miiN'da')  town,  dept.  Seine,  France,  near  Paris,  pop.  comm.  19. 

Saint-Marc  (-mark')  town,  W  Haiti,  44  m.  N  W  of  Port-au-Prince,  pop.  3. 

Saint  Martin  (sant  mar'tTn;  F.  sSn'  mar'tSN')  par.  S  La.  525  □  pop.  23,  X  St.  Martins¬ 
ville.  —  isl.  W.  Indies,  part  belongs  to  Fr.  col.  of  Guadeloupe,  20  □  pop.  4,  part  to  Du. 
col.  of  Curasao,  17  □  pop.  3. 

Saint-Martin-Boulogno  (sifN'-mir'tSN'-boo'lon'y’)  town,  dept.  Pas-de-Calais,  France, 
near  Boulogne,  pop.  4,  comm.  G. 

Saint  Martinsville  (sant  mar'tTnz-vTl)  vil.  X  of  St.  Martin  par.  Louisiana,  pop.  2. 

Saint  Mary,  par.  S  La.  G32  □  pop.  39,  X  Franklin.  —  city,  Pottawatomie  co.  Kan.  pop.  1. 

Saint  Mary,  Cape,  on  S  W  coast  Nova  Scotia. 

Saint  Marylebone  (m£r'T-le-bou';  colloq.  m£r'T-bun  or  mar'Tl-bon)  met.  borough,  part  of 
London,  England,  pop.  118. 

Saint  Marys,  co.  S  Md.  371  □  pop.  17,  X  Leonardtown.  —  city,  Auglaize  co.  O.  pop.  G. 

—  bor.  Elk  co.  Pa.  pop.  6.  —  city,  X  of  Pleasants  co.  W.  Va.  pop.  1. 

Saint  Mary’s  Loch,  lake,  3  m.  long,  Selkirkshire,  Scotland. 

Saint  Marys  River,  riv.  Fla.  &  Ga.  175  m.  long,  from  Okefinokee  swamp  to  Cumber¬ 
land  sound.  —  riv.  O.  &  Ind.  110  m.  long  to  Maumee  river.  —  riv.  40  m.  long,  connect¬ 
ing  lakes  Superior  &  Huron  ;  canals  around  rapids. 

Saint  Matthew  (mSth'u)  isl.  18  m.  long,  off  S  Tenasserim  div.  Lower  Burma. 

Saint  Matthews  (m&th'uz)  town,  X  of  Calhoun  co.  South  Carolina,  pop.  1. 

Saint-Maur-les-Fossds(s£N'-mor/-la-f6/sa')  tn.dept.  Seine, Fr.onMarne  riv. p. comm. 34. 

Saint-Maurice  (-mo'res')  town,  dept.  Seine,  France,  p.  comm.  9.  —  riv.  Quebec  prov. 
Canada,  400  m.  long,  to  St.  Lawrence  riv.  —  co.  Quebec  prov.  Canada,  X  Trois-Rivieres. 

Saint  Michael  (sant  ml'kel)  dist.  W  Alaska,  pop.  2.  —  Eng.  form  of  Sao  Miguel  —  Russ. 
Sankt-Mikhel  (saqkt  me-Kel');  Finnish  Mikkeli  (niTk'kS-lT)  govt.  Finland,  Russia 
in  Europe,  8,819  □  pop.  199.  —  its  #  pop.  5. 

Saint  Michael  Bay,  bay,  E  coast  of  Labrador,  North  America. 

Saint  Michaels  (-kHz)  town,  Talbot  co.  Maryland,  pop.  2. 

Saint  Michael’s  Mount,  lofty  rock,  Mounts  bay,  Cornwall  co.  England;  ancient  castle. 

Saint— Michel  (slfN'-me'shSl')  town,  dept.  Aisne,  France,  pop.  4,  comm.  5. 

Saint-Mihiel  (ssfN'-me'ySl')  town,  dept.  Meuse,  France,  on  Meuse  river,  pop.  G,  comm.  10. 

Saint— Nazaire  (sSN'-na'zSr')  spt. mfg. tn.dept.Loire-Inf^rieure, France, pop. 32,  comm.  38. 

Salnt-Nectalre  (-nSk'tSr')  vil.  dept.  Puy-de-Dome,  France,  p.  comm.  1 ;  mineral  springs. 

Saint  Nicholas  Point  (sant  nTk'o-lds)  N  W  end  Java  isl.  on  Sunda  strait. 

Saint— Nicolas  (sSN'-ne'ko'la')  cml.  &  mfg.  comm.  E.  Flanders  prov.  Belgium,  pop.  35. 

—  town,  dept.  Meurthe-et-Moselle,  France,  pop.  comm.  6. 

Saint  Nlnians  (sant  nTn'yanz)  min.  &  mfg.  par.  Stirlingshire,  Scotland,  pop.  14. 

Saint-Omer  (sXN'-to'm&r')  ft.  town,  dept.  Pas-de-Calais,  France,  p.  17,  communal  p.  20. 

Saint-Ouen  (sSN'-twaN')  mfg.  &  cml. town  &  comm.  dept.  Seine,  France, pop.  42. 

Saint  Pancras  (sant  pSq'krds)  met.  bor.  part  of  London,  England,  pop.  218. 

Saint  Paris  (sant  pSr'Ts)  vil.  Champaign  co.  O.  11  in.  W  of  Urbana,  pop.  1. 

Saint  Paul  (sant  p81')  cml.  mfg.  city,  #  of  Minn,  and  X  of  Ramsey  co.  pop.  215,  a  port 
on  Mississippi  riv.  —  city,  X  of  Howard  co.  Nebr.  pop.  1.  —  riv.  Liberia,  Africa,  flows 
into  Atlantic  ocean.  —  islet,  S  part  Indian  ocean.  —  ( F .  pron.  s5n'  pol')  town,  Reunion 
isl.  Indian  ocean,  pop.  19. 

Saint  Peter,  city,  X  of  Nicollet  co.  Minn.  pop.  4.  —  lake,  Quebec  prov.  Canada,  35  m. 
long,  130  □  expansion  of  St.  Lawrence  riv. 

Saint  Peterport  (pe'ter-port)  town,  #  of  Guernsey  isl.  English  channel,  pop.  1. 

Saint  Peter’s,  town,  South  Australia,  Australia,  suburb  of  Adelaide,  pop.  2.  —  town,  sub¬ 
urb  of  Sydney,  N.  S.  AY.  Australia,  pop.  8.  —  See  Broadstairs  and  St.  Peter’s  ( Gaz .). 

Saint  Petersburg  (sant  pe'tSrz-bGrg)  town,  Pinellas  co.  Fla.  pop.  4.  —  Russ.  Sankt 
Peterburg  (saqkt  pS'tygr-bdbrK')  govt.  Russia  in  Europe,  17,226  □  pop.  2,903. —city, 
its  #  and  %  of  Russian  empire,  on  Neva  riv.  pop.  with  suburbs  1,908. 

Saint-Pierre  (sSN'-pySr')  isl.  North  America,  off  S coast  of  Newfoundland,  part  of  French 
colony  of  Saint-Pierre  and  Miquelon,  isl.  10  □  col.  93  □  pop.  4.  —  cml.  town,  Martinique 
isl.  French  W.  Indies,  pop.  2G  ;  destroyed  by  volcanic  eruption  1902.  —  isl.  Indian  ocean, 
240  m.  NE  of  Madagascar  isl.  —  town,  Reunion  isl.  Indian  ocean,  on  S  W  coast,  pop.  29. 

Saint-Pierre-Quilbignon  (sSN'-pySr'-kel'be'nyGN')  comm.  dept.  Finistere,  Fr.  p.  12. 

Saint-Pol-de-L6on  (s5N'-pol'-de-la'6N')  town,  dept.  Finistere,  France,  pop.  3,  comm.  8. 

Saint— Pol— Sur—Mcr  f-sur'-mSr')  town  &  comm.  dept.  Nord,  Fr.  p.  10;  sub.  of  Dunkirk. 

Saint-Quay  (s^N'-ka')  vil.  dept.  C6tes-du-Nord,  France,  pop.  comm.  3;  sea  bathing. 

Saint-Quentin  (sXN'-kaN'tSN')  town,  dept.  Aisne,  France,  pop.  comm.  56. 

Saint-Raphael  (-raff&'Sl')  town,  dept.  Var,  France,  pop.  3,  comm.  5. 

Saint— Remy  (sXN'-re-me')  town,  dept.  Bouches-du-RhOne,  France,  pop.  4,  comm.  G. 

Salnt-Rdmy-SUr-Durolle(-ra'me'-sur'-du'rol')  comm.  dept.  Puy-de-D6me, France, p. 5. 

Saint  Roque.  Cape  (sant  rok  ;  ro'ka)  promontory  on  NE  roast  of  Brazil. 

Saint— Servan(sXN/-sSr/vaN')  cml. spt. town, dept. Ille-et-Vilaine, France, pop.10, comm.  13. 

Saint  Tammany  (sant  tXm'd-nT)  par.  SE  La.  906  □  pop.  19,  X  Covington. 

Saint  Thomas,  mfg.  city,  X  of  Elgin  co.  Ontario  prov.  Can.  pop.  14.  —  isl.  E  of  Porto 


Rico,  W.  Indies,  33  □  pop.  11,  #  St.  Thomas;  U.  S.  —  Port.  Sao  Thomd  (soun' 
ma')  Port  isl  Gulf  of  Guinea,  W  Af.  319  □  pop.  38,  %  Sao  Thom6,  pop.  3 ;  cacao. 

Saint-Trond  (sXN'-trON')  mfg.  town,  Limburg  prov.  Belgium,  pop.  comm.  16. 

Saint  Vincent  (sant  vTii'seut)  isl.  &  Windward  isl.  col.  Br.  W.  Indies,  150  □  pop.  42,  # 
Kingstown.  —  Pori.  Sao  Vicente  (soun  ve-saN'tS)  isl.  Cape  Verde  isls.  Atlantic  ocean, 
85  □  pop.  6.  —  co.  S  E  New  South  Wales,  Australia,  pop.  12. 

Saint  Vincent,  Cape,  Port.  Sao  Vicente,  S  W  point  of  Portugal.  —  on  W  Madagascar. 

Saint  Vincent,  Gull,  bay,  South  Australia,  138°  E  Ion. 

Saint-Yrieix  (sXN'-te're-eks')  town,  dept.  Haute-Vienne,  France,  pop.  4.  comm.  8. 

Saipan  or  Seypan  (si-pan')  one  of  the  Mariana  islands,  Pacific  ocean,  50  □. 

Sairam  Nor  (si'ram  nor')  or  Zairam  Nor  (zi'-)  lake  ( nor )  290  □  N  W  Sinkiang. 

Sais  (sa'Ts)  important  city,  anc.  Egypt,  anc.  *  of  Lower  Egypt,  in  Nile  delta  on  Canopic 
branch,  30°  57'  N,  30°  48'  E.  See  Saite,  a. 

Saitama  (si'ta'ma)  dist.  cen.  Honshu  isl.  Japan,  1,581  □  pop.  1,304. 

Saka  (sa'ka)  town,  Abyssinia,  Africa,  about  8°  N  lat.  37°  E  Ion.  pop.  12. 

Sakai  (sa'ka-T)  spt.  city,  S  part  of  Honshu  isl.  Japan,  S  of  Osaka,  pop.  Gl. 

Sakaria  (sa/ka-re'ya)  riv.  N  W  Asia  Minor,  to  Black  sea. 

Sakata  (sa'ka'ta)  spt.  city,  N  Honshu  isl.  Japan,  on  the  N  W  coast,  pop.  24. 

Sakhalin  (sa'Ka-lyen'lor  Saghaiien  (sa'ga-lySn')  isl.  Sea  of  Okhotsk,  Asia;  N  part  id 
Russian  prov.  14,668  □  pop.  14  ;  S  part  belongs  to  Japan.  See  Karafuto  {Gaz.). 

Sakmara  (s4k-ma'ra)  riv.  Russia,  300  m.  long,  Ural  mts.  to  Ural  river. 

Sal  (sal)  riv.  S  Russia  in  Europe,  to  Don  riv  — one  of  Cape  Verde  isls.  N  of  Boavista,  87  Q 

Sala  (sa'la)  town,  Vastmanland  prov.  Sweden,  pop.  8. 

Salaberry-de-Valleyfield  (sXl'd-ber'T-d§-vjl'T-feld')  town,  Beauharuois  co.  Quebec, 
Canada,  pop.  9. 

Sala  Consilina  (sa'la  kon'se-le'na)  town,  Salerno  prov.  Campania,  Italy,  pop.  comm.  6. 

Salado  Bay  (sa-lii'fcbo  ;  146)  bay,  Atacama  prov.  Chile,  S.  America. 

Salado,  Rio  (re'o  sa-la'tho;  14G)  riv.  Argentina,  415  m.  to  Plata  estuary.  —  riv.  Argen¬ 
tina,  Andes  mts.  ab.  1,120  m* to  Parana  riv.  —  riv.  Argentina,  to  swamps  in  Pampa  ter.; 
called  Desaguadero(da-sii'gwa-t5a'ro;  146)  in  its  middle  course,  &  VermcjO  (vSr-ma'ho; 
189)  in  its  upper  course— small  riv.  Cadiz  prov.  Spain,  near  Tarifa;  bat.  (1340)  on  its  bank. 

Salaga  (sa-la'ga)  town,  Gold  Coast  colony,  W  Africa,  190  m.  N  W  of  Kumassi,  pop.  6. 

Salahieh  (sa'la-he'y8)  town,  Lower  Egypt,  22  m.  N  W  of  lsmailia,  pop.  7. 

Salama  (sa/la-ma')  town,  #  of  Baja  Verapaz  dept.  Guatemala,  Cen.  America,  pop.  15. 

Salamanca  (sXl'd-miq'kd)  vil.  Cattaraugus  co.  N.  Y.  pop.  G.  —  (Sp.  pron.  sa'la-maq'ka) 
prov.  W  Spain,  4,757  □  pop.  334.  —  anc.  Salman'tica  or  Helman'tica,  its  #  a  mfg.  city 
on  Tonnes  riv.  pop.  comm.  30;  two  cathedrals  &  celebrated  university;  battle  1812. 

—  mfg.  city,  Guanajuato  state,  Mexico,  pop.  13. 

Salambria  (sa/lam-bre'a ;  mod.  Gr.  sa'lam-vre-ya')  anc.  Pene'us,  riv.  Thessaly,  Greece, 
125  m.  long,  to  Gulf  of  Saloniki. 

Salamina  (sa'la-me'na)  town,  Caldas  dept.  Colombia,  pop.  mun.  dist.  18. 

Salamis  ( sXl'd-mTs)  anc.  ruined  city,  E  coast  of  Cyprus  ;  bat.  449  b.c. — or  Kouloure  (k<56'- 
lo6-re)isl.2Egina  gulf,  Greece,  3G  □  ;  naval  bat.  480  b.c.  —  tn.  Attica  noine,  Greece,  p.  5. 

Salamonie  River  (sSl'a-mo'nT)  about  100  m.  long.  Jay  co.  Indiana,  to  Wabash  river. 

Salang  (sa-liing'),  or  Junkseylon  (juqk'se-lBu'),  Island,  isl.  Siam,  Malay  peninsula,  294 □ 
pop.  12,  chief  town  Puket;  tin  mining. 

Salas  (sa'ras)  town,  Oviedo  prov.  Spain,  pop.  comm.  1C. 

Salawati  (sa'la-wa'te)  isl.  35  m.  long,  Malay  arch,  off  N  W  end  New  Guinea. 

Saldanha  Bay  (sal-dan'ya;  -da'na)  bay,  W  coast  of  Cape  prov.  U.  of  S.  Africa,  ab.33°  S 

Sale  (sal)  par.  &  town,  Cheshire,  England,  near  Manchester,  pop.  15.  —  spt.  bor.  Tanjil 
co.  Victoria,  Australia,  pop.  3. 

Sale  (sa'la)  town,  Alessandria  prov.  Piedmont,  Italy,  pop.  comm.  6.  —  or  Saleh  {pron. 
s&'IS')  spt.  town,  Morocco,  Africa,  on  Atl.  oc.  pop.  10. 

Salealula  (sa'la-a-loo'la)  vil.  Savaii  isl.  Samoa  islands. 

Saleier  Island  (sa-li'er)  isl.  S  of  Celebes,  Dutch  East  Indies,  47  m.  long,  25G  □. 

Saleier,  Strait  of,  bet.  Saleier  &  Celebes  isls.  Malay  archipelago. 

Salem  (sa'lcm)  co.  S  W  N.  J.  343  □  pop.  27.  — city,  its  X  pop.  7.  —  city,  X  of  Marion  co. 
Ill.  pop.  3.  —  town,  X  of  Washington  co.  Ind.  pop.  2.  —  cml.  &  mfg.  city,  port  of  entry, 
a  X  of  Essex  co.  Mass.  pop.  44.  —  city,  X  of  Dent  co.  Mo.  pop.  2.  —  town,  Rockingham 
co.  N.  H.  pop.  2. —  vil.  Washington  co.  N.  Y.  pop.  1.  —  former  city,  Forsyth  co.  N.  C- 
now  part  of  Winston-Salem.  — city,  Columbiana  co.  O.  pop.  9. —  mfg.  city,  #  of  Ore. 
&  X  of  Marion  co.  pop.  14.  —  city,  X  of  McCook  co.  S.  Dak.  p.  1 .  —  town,  X  of  Roanoke 
co.  Va.  p.  4.  — city,  Harrison  co.  W.  Va.  pop.  2.  —  dist.  S  Madras,  Br.  India,  pop.  1,767. 

—  its  #  pop.  59.  —  anc.  name  of  Jerusalem. 

Salem!  (sa-le'me)  comm.  Trapani  prov.  Sicily,  Italy,  pop.  19. 

Salemo(sa-lgr'no)  prov.  Campania,  Italy,  1,917  □  pop.55S.  —anc.  Saler'num,  its  #  pop. 46. 

Salerno,  Gulf  of,  on  W  coast  of  Italy,  S  of  Bay  of  Naples. 

Salford  (sSl'ferd  ;  s6'-;  sill'-)  mfg.  county  bor.  Lancashire,  England,  pop.  231. 

Salgotarjan  (s51'go-t5r-yan)  comm.  Nbgrad  co.  Hungary,  pop.  14. 

Salida  (sd-ll'dd  ;  sd-le'dd)  city,  Chaffee  co.  Colorado,  pop.  4. 

Salles  (sales')  town,  dept.  Basses-Pyrenees,  France,  pop.  3,  comm.  G  ;  mineral  springs. 

Salina  (sd-ll'nd)  city,  X  of  Saline  co.  Kan.  pop.  10.  —  town,  Sevier  co.  Ut.  pop.  1.  —  {pron. 
sa-le'na)  isl.  5  m.  long,  Lipari  isls.  Mediterranean  sea. 

Salina  Cruz  (sa-le'na  krobs  ;  2G8)  spt.  town,  Oaxaca,  Mexico,  on  Gulf  of  Tehuantepec, 
pop.  6;  Pacific  terminal  of  Tehuantepec  railway. 

Salinas  (sd-le'nds)city,  X  of  Monterey  co.  Cal.  pop.  4.  —  (  pron.  sa-le'nas)  mun.  &  town, 
S  W  Guayama  dept.  Porto  Rico,  near  S  coast,  pop.  mun.  11,  town  2. 

Saline  (sd-len')  co.  cen.  Ark.  775  □  pop.  17,  X  Benton.  —  co.  S  Ill.  399  □  pop.  30,  X  Har¬ 
risburg.  —  co.  cen.  Kan.  720  Dpop.  20,  X  Salina.  —  agr.  &  past.  co.  cen.  Mo.  754  □  pop. 
29,  X  Marshall.  —  co.  SE  Nebr.  573  □  pop.  18,  X  Wilber. 

Saline  River,  riv.  Ark.  175  m.  Saline  co.  to  Ouachita  riv.  —  riv.  W  Kan.  about  200  m.  long 
to  Smoky  Hill  riv. 

Sallneville  (sd-len'vTl)  min.  vil.  Columbiana  co.  Ohio,  pop.  2. 

Salins  (sa'ISN')  ft.  town,  dept.  Jura,  France,  pop.  4,  comm.  5;  watering  place. 

Salisbury  (s61z'ber-T)  town,  Litchfield  co.  Conn.  pop.  4.  — town,  X  of  Wicomico  co.  Md- 
pop.  7. —  mfg.  town,  Essex  co.  Mass.  pop.  2.  —  city,  Chariton  co.  Mo.  pop.  2  —  city, 
X  of  Rowan  co.  N.  C.  pop.  7.  — or  New  Sa'rum,  city  &  mun.  bor.  X  of  Wiltshire, 
England,  on  Avon  riv.  pop.  21;  cathedral,  —  town,  #of  Southern  Rhodesia,  Africa,  p.  5. 

Salisbury  Beach,  vil.  &  summer  resort,  Essex  co.  Mass,  on  Atlantic  ocean. 

Salisbury  Plain,  extensive  tract  in  Wiltshire,  England.  See  Stonehenge,  n. 

Sallaumines  (sa'15'men')  town  &  comm.  dept.  Pas-de-Calais,  France,  pop.  8. 

Sallisaw  (s51'T-sd)  town,  X  of  Sequoyah  co.  Oklahoma,  pop.  2. 

Salmon  (sSm'dn)  city,  X  of  Lemhi  co.  Idaho,  pop.  1. 

Salmon  River  (sSm'ftn)  riv.  Ida.  425  m.  long,  Rocky  mts.  to  Snake  river. 

Said  (sa-160  town,  Brescia  prov.  Lombardy,  It.  on  W  side  of  Lago  di  f+arda,  p.  comm.  5. 

Salon  (sadoN')  town,  dept.  Bouches-du-Rh6ne,  France,  pop.  10,  comm.  14. 

Saloniki Jsa'lo-ne'ke  ;  mod.  Gr.  sa'lft-nye'ke)  or  Salonica  (sa'lo-ne'kii)  Turk.  Selr.nik 
(sS'la-nek')  former  vilayet  of  Turkey  in  Europe,  13,510  □  pop.  1,131.  —anc.  Ther'ma, 
later  Thes'saloni'ca,  a  spt.  on  the  gulf  of  the  same  name,  pop.  150. 

Saloniki,  Gulf  of,  anc.  Therma'icus  Si'nus,  arm  of  ^Egean  sea,  E  of  Thessaly. 

Salpi  (sal'pe)  lake,  8£  m.  long,  Foggia  prov.  Apulia,  Italy. 

Salsette  (*51-sSt')  isl.  IS  m.  long,  N  of  Bombay  isl.  Brit.  India,  246  □  pop.  147. 

Salso  (sal'so)  riv.  Sicily,  It.  89  m.  long,  Madonian  mts.  to  Mediterranean  sea. 

Sal  soma  ggiore  (-mad-jo'ra)  comm.  Parma  prov.  Italy,  17  m.  W  of  Parma,  pop.  12. 

Salta  (sal'ta)  prov.  N  Argentina,  S.  Am.  G2,184  □  pop.  148.  —  its  #  pop.  23. 

Saltcoats  (sGlt'kots')  spt.  burgh,  Ayrshire,  Scotland,  on  Firth  of  Clyde,  pop.  9. 

Salten  (s41't?n)  riv.  Nordland  prov.  Norway,  flows  into  Arctic  ocean. 

Saltholm  (s41t-h51m')  isl.  4i  m.  long,  G  □  Denmark,  in  Ore  Sund. 

Saltillo  (sal-tel'yo  :  195)  city,  #  of  Coahuila  state,  Mexico,  pop.  35. 

Salt  Lake,  co.  N  Utah,  75G  □  pop.  131,  X  Salt  Lake  City.  —  City,  city,  #  of  Utah  &  X  of 
Salt  Lake  co.  near  Great  Salt  lake,  pop.  93;  Univ.  of  Utah.  See  Mormon,  n. 

Salto  (sal'to)  dept.  N  Uruguay,  S.  America,  4,866  □  pop.  54.  —  its  #  pop.  18. 

Salton  Sink  (s61't?ln)  depression, ab.  250  ft.  below  sea  level, extreme  S  California;  became, 
1891,  a  lake,  which  soon  dried  up  ;  lake  began  to  form  again  in  1893  ;  in  1905  through 
diversion  into  it  of  Colorado  riv.  became  “  Salton  Sea  ;  n  break  in  riv.  closed  July,  1907. 


Saint  Kitta.  See  Sa  i  vt  Chris¬ 

topher.  [Moritz. I 

Saint  Moritz.  See  Sankt| 
Saint  Nicholas.  See  Sao  Nico- 


LAO. 

Saint  Paul’s  Bay.  See  Bai  e-St. 

Pail. 

SaklB-Ada»l.  See  Scio. 

Sakkar.  See  Sukkitr. 
Salandrella.  See  Cavone. 
Salayer.  Var.  of  Saleier. 
Saldae.  See  Bouoie. 

Saleh  See  Sale. 

Salefier.  Var.  of  Saleier. 
Sa’ernum.  See  Salerno. 
Saleyer  Var  of  Saleier. 

Salmantlca.  See  Salamanca. 
Salomo-Inseln.  See  Solomon 
Islands. 

Salona,  town,  Greece.  See  Am- 

phissa.  —  ept.  Austria.  See 
Spalato. 

Salonica.  See  Saloniki. 

Salop,  co.  See  Shropshire. 


□  means  square  miles  ;  #,  capital;  X,  co.  seat ;  agr.,  agricultural ;  cml.,  commercial ;  mfg.,  manufacturing  ;  min.,  mining  ;  spt.,  seaport ;  tp.,  township  ;  vil.,  village. 
Population  is  given  in  nearest  thousands :  2  =  1,500  to  2,499  ;  3  =  2,500  to  3,499,  etc. ;  less  than  1,000  not  given.  See  Abbreviations,  p.  2379. 
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?a}J  R®nf?0i  India,  Afghanistan  frontier  to  Ihelum  riv.  highest,  5,000  ft.  -  salt  beds 
5^VerVrITi  Missouri,  ‘200  in.  long  to  Mississippi  river.  ’ 

Saltsburg  (solts  hflrg)  bor.  Indiana  co.  Pennsylvania,  pop.  1. 

SaltVille  (solt  vil)  town,  Smytli  A  Washington  cos.  Virginia,  pop.  2. 

Salllda  (sa-loo'da)  co.  W  Soutli  Carolina,  435  □  pop.  21,  X  Saluda. 

a3Jli^a,?}7®r’,rlv'  S°utl!  Carolina,  200  m.  long.  Blue  Ridge  to  Broad  river. 

lalnr  Ah/ikS/I  M™.dana0-  Philippine  Islands,  ab.  200  m.  long,  flows  into  Davao  inlet. 

—  ^  lzap,aPata“*  diet.  NE  Madras  pres.  British  India,  pop.  13. 

^  Sr  rJli0- a°-  ,Auue0 ,prov-  Piedmont,  It.  18  m.  N  by  W of  Cuneo,  p.  comm.  16. 
Salvador  (sal  ya-dor  ;  146)  republic,  Cen.  America,  S, 170  □  pop.  1,101,  #  San  Salvador. 
Salvatlerra  (sal  va-tySrj-a)  city,  Guanajuato,  Mexico,  pop.  10. 

Salvatierra  de  Mino  (da  men'yo)  town,  Pontevedra  prov.  Spain,  pop.  comm.  9. 
Salween  (sil  wen')  second  most  important  riv.  of  Burma,  about  1,750  m.  fr.  Tibet  to 
Martaban  gulf.  —  dist.  of  Tenasserim  div.  Lower  Burma,  2,006  □  pop.  47. 

Salyany  (sal-ya  nl)  town,  Baku  govt.  Transcaucasia,  Russia,  on  Kura  river,  pop.  12. 
Salzach  (,zalts'aK')jiv.  Austria,  Alps  mts.  to  Inn  river 

Salzburg  (zalts'boorK)  crownland,  Austria,  2,762  □  pop.  215.  -  anc.  Juva'vum,  its  #  a 
mfg.  city,  on  Salzach  riv.  pop.  30.  ’ 

?ist'  st>’ria  &  Upper  Austria  ;  great  salt  deposits, 
salzuflen  ( zalts'oof'len )  town,  Lippe,  Germany,  pop.  7  ;  salt  baths. 

Salzwedel  (zalts'va''del)  mfg.  town,  Saxony  prov.  Prussia,  on  Jeetze  river,  pop.  14. 
Samakov  (sa'ma-kof')  Bulg.  Samokov,  town,  Bulgaria,  27  m.  SSE  of  Sofia,  pop.  10. 
oamal  (sa  mal)  isl.  Davao  dist.  Moro  prov.  Mindanao,  Philippine  isls.  147  □  pop  1 
Samaim  (sa'ma-na'),  or  Atwood,  Cay,  small  isl.  Bahama  isls.  W.  Indies,  23°  9'  N,  73° 
54'  W  ;  regarded  by  some  as  first  landing  place  of  Columbus;  cf.  San  Salvador. 
Ssunana  (sa'mk-na')  pen.  35  m.  long,  NE  coast  of  Dominican  Republic. —  or  Santa 
Barbara  d©  Samana  (san'ta  bar'ba-ra  da)  spt.  town  in  pen.  on  Bay  of  Samana,  p.5. 
samana,  Bay  of,  40  m.  long,  N  E  Dominican  Republic,  Haiti  isl.  \V.  Indies. 

Samar  (sa'mar)  isl.  (5,031  □  pop.  223)  &  prov.  (5,276  Q  pop.  266)  E  Philippine  islands. 
Samara  (sa-ma  ra)  riv.  Russia  in  Europe,  150  m.  long,  flows  into  Dnieper  riv.  —  riv.  Rus- 
sia  in  Europe,  340  m.  long,  flows  into  Volga  riv.  —  govt.  Russia  in  Europe,  58,321  □  pop. 
3,601.  —  its  #  pop.  125.  —  town,  Amhara,  Abyssinia,  pop.  4. 

Samarang  (sa'ma-rang')  Du.  Semarang  (sgui'a-rang')  residency,  Java,  Du.  E.  Indies, 
3,164  □  pop.  2,615.  —  its  #  pop.  97.  ’ 

Samaria  (sd-ma'rl-d ;  115) anc.  kingdom  or  prov.  Palestine,  between  Jordan  riv.  &  Medit. 

sea.  —  its  #the  holy  city  of  the  Samaritans.  See  Sebustikh  ( Gaz .),  Samaritan,  a.  &  n. 
Samarkand  (sam'ar-kant')  govt.  Russian  Turkestan,  cen.  Asia,  26,627  □  pop.  1,184.  — 
anc.  Maracan'da,  its  #  pop.  80. 

Sambalpur  (sum'bul-poor')  dist.  Orissa,  Br.  India,  3,773  □  pop.  744.  —  its  #  pop.  13. 
Sambas  (sam'bas')  riv.  W  Borneo  isl.  90  m.  long,  to  China  sea.  —  6tate,  in  the  Pontianak 
dist.  of  West  Coast  outpost  prov.  Du.  Borneo,  —  town,  Borneo  isl.  on  Sambas  riv.  p.  10. 
Sambiase  (sam-bya'za)  comm.  Catanzaro  prov.  Calabria,  Italy,  pop.  11. 

Sambor  (sam'bor)  mfg.  town,  Galicia,  Austria,  on  Dniester  river,  pop.  comm.  20. 
Sambre  (saN'br’)  riv.  Fr.  &  Belgiun*,  dept.  Aisne,  100  m.  to  Meuse  river. 

Sambuca  Pistoiose  or  Sambuca  Pistojese  (sam-boo'ka  pes'to-ya'sa)  comm.  Florence 
prov.  Tuscany,  Italy,  pop.  5. 

Sambuca  ZabUt  (dza'boot)  comm.  Girgenti  prov.  Sicily,  Italy,  pop.  10. 

Sammichele,  or  San  Michele,  dl  Bari  (sam'me-ke'la,  or  san  me-kS'la,  de  ba're)  comm. 
Bari  prov.  Apulia,  Italy,  pop.  6. 

Samnium  (sSm'nT-um)  country,  cen.  anc.  Italy;  mod.  Abruzzi  e  Molise  &  part  of  Campania. 
See  Samnites,  n. 

Samoa  Islands  (sa-mo'a;  more  correctly  sa'mo-ii)  form.  Navigators  Islands.  Polynesian 
group,  Pacific  ocean  ab.  14°  S,  1,070  □  pop.  45;  isls.  W  of  171°  W  Ion.  belong  to  Ger¬ 
many  (chief  isls.  Savaii  &  Upolii)  993  □  pop.  38  ;  isls.  E  of  171°  W  Ion.  belong  to  U.S.A. 
(chief  isls.  Tutuila  &  Manua)  77  □  pop.  7.  See  Samoan,  n. 

Samos  (sa'mos)  town,  Lugo  prov.  Spain,  pop.  comm.  7.  — (sa'mSs)  Turk.  Sisam  Adassi 
(sT-sam'  a-das'se)  isl.  off  W  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  181  □  pop.  55,  #  Vathy. 

Samosata  (sd-m5s'd-ta)  ruined  city  of  anc.  Syria,  on  Euphrates  riv. ;  37°  29'  N,  38°  38'  E. 
Samothraki  (sa'mo-thra'ke)  Eng.  Samothrace  (sSm'o-thras)  anc.  Samothra'ce  or  Sa- 
MOTHRA'ciA,isl.  14  m.  N  N  W  of  Imbros,  iEgean  sea,  68  □  p.  5.  See  Nike  of  Samothrace. 
Samozero  (sam-6'zye-ro)  lake,  20  m.  long.  Olonets  govt.  Russia  in  Europe. 
Sampanmangio,  Gape  (sain' pan-man 'jo)  N  point  of  isl.  of  Borneo. 

Sampeyre  (sam-pa'ra)  town,  Cuneo  prov.  Piedmont,  Italy,  on  Varaita  riv.  p.  comm.  6. 
Sampson  (sSmp's’n)  co.  SE  cen.  N.  C.  922  □  pop.  30,  X  Clinton. 

Samshui  (sam'shoo'e)  treaty  port  on  the  Si  riv.  Kwangtung  prov.  China,  pop.  6. 

Samso  (sams'fF)  Danish  isl.  bet.  Jutland  &  Seeland,  15  m.  long,  44  □  pop.  7. 

Samson  (sSm'siln)  town,  Geneva  co.  Alabama,  pop.  1. 

Samsun  (sam-soon')  town,  Trebizond  vilayet.  Turkey  in  Asia,  on  Black  sea,  pop.  25. 
Samter  (zam'ter)  town,  Posen  prov.  Prussia,  pop.  7. 

San  (san)  riv.  Galicia,  Austria,  about  280  m.  long,  Carpathian  mts.  to  Vistula  riv.  —  riv. 

Styria,  Austria,  55  m.  long,  to  Save  river. 

Sana  or  Sanaa  (sa-na')  ft.  &  cml.  city,  #  of  Yemen,  Arabia,  Asia,  pop.  40. 

San  AgUStin,  Gape  (san  a'goos-ten')  SE  end  of  Mindanao  isl.  Phil,  islands. 

San  Andrbs  (san  an-dras')  town,  Santander  dept.  Colombia,  pop.  mun.  dist.  13. 

San  Andrbs  Chalchicomula  (chal'che-ko-moo'la)  or  Chalchicomuia,  city,  Puebla 
state,  Mexico,  pop.  5. 

San  Andrds  de  Palomar  (san  an-dras'  da  pa'lo-mar')  former  town,  Barcelona  prov. 
Spain,  now  part  of  Barcelona  city. _ 

San  Andres  Tuxtla  (san  an-dras'  toos'tla)  town,  Veracruz,  Mexico,  pop.  9. 

San  Angel  (san  an'hal ;  172)  town,  Federal  Dist.  Mexico,  pop.  4. 

San  Angelo  (s5n  5n'je-lo)  city,  X  of  Tom  Green  co.  Texas,  pop.  10. 

San  Anselmo  (s5n  an-sgl'mo)  town,  Marin  co.  California,  pop.  2. 

San  Antonio  (sSii  Sn-to'm-o)  city,  X  of  Bexar  co.  Texas,  pop.  97. 

San  Antonio  Bay,  ab.  40  m.  long,  from  Hillsborough  co.  Fla.  to  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

San  Antonio,  Gape  {Sp.  san  an-to'nyo)  on  coast  of  Alicante  prov.  Spain.  —  W  point  of 
Cuba.  —  promontory,  Buenos  Aires  prov.  Argentina. 

San  Antonio  de  los  Banos  (da  los  ban'yos)dist.  (p.  20)  &  city  (p.  9)  Havana  prov.  Cuba. 
San  Antonio  River  (s5n  an-to'nT-o)  riv.  Tex.  about  200  m.  long,  to  San  Antonio  bay. 

San  Augustine  (s&n  6'gws-ten')  co.  E  Tex.  622  □  pop.  11.  —  its  X  pop.  1. 

San  Bartolomb  (sail  bar-to'16-ma')  city,  Chiapas  state,  Mexico,  pop.  4. 

San  Bartolomeo  in  GaldO  (san  bar-tS'lo-me'oen  gal'do)  comm.  Benevento  prov.  It.  p.  9. 
San  Benedetto  del  Tronto  (ba'na-det'to  del  trOn'to)  spt.  comm.  Ascoli  Piceno  prov. 
Marches,  Italy,  pop.  10. 

San  Benedetto  Po  (po)  town,  Mantua  prov.  Lombardy,  Italy,  pop.  11. 

San  Benito  (sSn  be-ne'to)  co.  W  Cal.  1,392  □  pop.  8,  X  Hollister. 

San  Bernardino  (bfir'nar-de'no)  co.  SE  Cal.  20,157Dpop.  57.  — city,  itsXpop.  13.— 
{pron.  san  ber'nar-de'no)  strait,  bet.  Samar  &  Luzon,  Philippine  islands. 

San  Bernardino  Mountain  (s5n  bfir'nar-de'no)  highest  peak  San  Bernardino  range,  S 
California ;  10,630  ft.  high. 

San  Bernardo  (san  ber-nar'do)  group  of  islets,  N  W  coast,  Colombia,  S.  Am.  —  city,  San¬ 
tiago  prov.  Chile,  S.  Am.  pop.  8. 

San  Biagio  di  Callalta  (bya'jo  de  kal-lal'ta)  comm.  Treviso  prov.  Venetia,  Italy,  pop.  8. 

San  Bias  (bias')  spt.  Tepic  ter.  Mexico,  on  Pacific  coast,  pop.  4. 

San  Bias,  Cape  (s5n  bias')  low  point,  Calhoun  co.  Fla.  —  (san  bias')  on  N  coast  of  Panama, 
at  N  W  entrance  to  San  Bias  bay . 

Sanbok  Islands  (sSn'bok)  part  of  Okinawa;  Japanese. 

San  Bonifacio  (san  bS'ne-fa'cbo)  comm.  Verona  prov.  Venetia,  Italy,  pop.  8. 

Sanborn  (sSn'bKrn)  co.  S.  Dak.  576Dp.  7,  X  Woonsocket. —town,  O'Brien  co,  Io.  p.  1. 
San  Carlos  (sail  kar'los)  town,  Ruble  prov.  Chile,  p.  9. —  town,  Chiapas,  Mexico.  —  town, 
Tamaulipas,  Mexico.  —  town,  #  of  Cojedes  state,  Venezuela,  p.  10 
San  Casclano  in  Val  dl  Pesa  (ka-sliK'no  en  val  de  piv'zii)  comm.  I  lorence  prov.  It.  p.  15. 
San  CataldO  (ka-tal'do)  comm.  Caltanissetta  prov.  Sicily,  Italy,  pop.  19. 

San  Cesarlo  dl  Lecce  (cha-za're-o  de  let'cha)  comm.  Lecce  prov.  Apulia,  Italy,  pop.  5. 
San  Clpriano  d’  Aversa  (cl.e'pre-a'no  da-ver'sa)  comm.  Caserta  prov.  Italy,  pop.  6. 
san  Clemente  (kla-mSn'ta)  isl.  Pacific  ocean  off  Cal  crossed  by  33°  N. 

San  Colombano  al  Lambro  (ko'lom-ba'no  al  lam'bro)  town,  Milan  prov.  Lombardy, 
Italy,  on  Lambro  river,  pop,  comm.  7. 


San  Cristobal  (kres-to'bal  ;  133)  city,  Chiapas  state,  Mex.  pop.  14.  — lake,  Mex.  15  m. 

NNE  of  Mexico  city.  — town,  #  of  Tachira  state,  Venezuela,  S.  Am.  pop.  17. 
Sancti-Spiritus  jsaijk'te-spe're-toos)  dist.  (p.  37)  &  city  (p.  17)  Santa  Clara  prov.  Cuba. 
Sandakan  (sau-da'kan  ;  san-d'a'-)  spt.  #  of  British  North  Borneo,  pop.  with  suburbs  12. 
Sandal  Magna  (s&n'dal  mSg'nd)  former  urban  dist.  now  in  Wakefield,  Yorkshire,  Eug. 
Sandalwood  Island  (san'ddl-wdod')  or  Sumba  (sdbm'ba)  populous  isl.  Dutch  East  In¬ 
dies,  S  of  W  end  of  Flores  island  120  m.  long,  4,272  □. 

San  Damiano  d’  Asti  (sail  da-mya'no  das'te)  comm.  Alessandria  prov.  Italy,  pop.  9. 
San  Daniele  del  Friuli  (da-nyg'la  del  fre'oo-le ;  fre-oo'le)  town,  Udine  prov.  Venetia, 
Italy,  pop.  comm.  7. 

Sanday  (skn'da)  isl.  12  m.  long,  Orkney  isls.  Scotland. 

Sandbach  (sancl'bSch)  mfg.  town,  Cheshire,  England,  near  Wheelock  river,  pop.  6. 
Sande  (zan'de)  comm.  Schleswig-Holstein,  Prussia,  pop.  7. 

Sanders  (sSn'derz)  co.  N  W  Mont.  2,859  □  pop.  4,  X  Thompson  Falls. 

Sandersville  (sSn'derz-vTl)  city,  X  of  Washington  co.  Georgia,  pop.  3. 

Sandhofen  (zant'ho'fen)  comm.  Baden,  Germany,  pop.  8. 

Sandhurst  (sSnd'hQrst)  vil.  &  par.  (pop.  3)  Berkshire,  England  ;  royal  military  &  staff 
colleges.  —  old  name  for  Bendigo,  Australia.  See  Bendigo  {Gaz.). 

San  Diego  (s5n  de-a'go)  co.  S  Cal.  4,221  □  pop.  62.  —  city,  its  X  pop.  40. 

Sandlla  (sun-de'ld)  town,  United  Prove.  Brit.  Ind.  30  m.  N  W  of  Lucknow,  pop.  17. 
Sandomierz  (san-dO'mygzh)  Russ.  Sandomir  (-mer)  town,  Radom  govt.  Russia,  pop.  7. 
Sandon  (san'dim)  co.  New  South  Wales,  Australia,  pop.  14. 

San  Donh  di  Piave  (san  do-na'  de  pya'va)  comm.  Venice  prov.  Italy,  on  Piave  riv.  p.  13. 
San  Donato  Val  di  Gomino  (do-na'to  val  de  ko-me'no)  comm.  Caserta  prov.  Italy,  pop.6. 
Sandoval  (sSnd'o'val)  co.  cen.  N.  Mex.  3,871  Dp.  9,  X  Bernalillo.  — vil.  Marion  co.  Ill.  p.  2. 
SandOW  (zan'do)  former  town,  Brandenburg  prov.  Prussia,  now  part  of  Kottbus. 
Sandoway  (san'do-wl')  dist.  of  Arakan  div.  Lower  Burma,  3,784  □  pop.  103.—  its  #  pop.  3. 
Sandown  (s&n'doun)  urban  dist.  Isle  of  Wight,  Hampshire,  England,  pop.  6. 

Sandown  Park,  fashionable  race  course,  near  Esher,  Surrey  co.  England. 

Sandoz  Knob  (san'dSz)  o;  Black  Brother,  peak,  Black  mts.  Yancey  co.  N.  C.  6,619  ft. 
Sandpoint  (sand'point')  city,  X  of  Bonner  co.  Idaho,  pop.  3. 

Sandstone,  vil_Pine  co.  Minn.  pop.  2. 

Sandur  (sun-door')  native  state,  near  Bellary,  Madras,  India,  161  □  pop.  14. 

Sandusky  (s5n-dus'kl)  co.  N  O.  413  □  pop.  35,  X  Fremont.  —  cml.  city,  port  of  entry, 
and  X  of  Erie  co.  O.  pop.  20. 

Sandusky  Bay,  15  m.  long,  O.  part  of  Lake  Erie,  N  of  Erie  A:  Sandusky  cos. 

Sandusky  River,  riv.  O.  about  150  m.  long,  Richland  co.  to  Sandusky  bay. 

Sandwich  (sSnd'wTch)  mfg.  city,  Dekalb  co.  111.  pop.  3.  —  mfg.  town,  Barnstable  co. 
Mass.  pop.  2.  —  mun.  bor.  Kent  co.  Eng.  pop.  3;  once  important,  one  of  the  Cinque  Porte. 

—  town,  X  of  Essex  co.  Ontario  prov.  Canada,  pop.  2;  summer  resort. 

Sandwich  Dome,  mt.  Carroll  &  Grafton  cos.  New  Hampshire,  4,071  ft.  high. 

Sandwip  (sun-dwep')  isl.  at  E  mouth  of  Ganges  riv.  British  India,  pop.  115. 

Sandy,  city,  Salt  Lake  co.  Utah,  pop.  1.  —  river.  See  Big  Sandy  {Gaz.). 

Sandy  Hock,  pen.  6  m.  long,  Monmouth  co.  N.  J.  ab.  15  m.  S  of  Manhattan  isl.  N.  Y.  city. 
San  Fele  (san  fe'la)  town,  Potenza  prov.  Italy,  pop.  comm.  5. 

San  Felice  a  Cancello  ifa-le'cha  a  kan-cliSl'lo)  town,  Caserta  prov.  Italy,  p.  comm.  8. 
San  Felice  sul  Panaro  (sool  pa-na'ro)  comm.  Modena  prov.  Emilia,  Italy,  pop.  10. 

San  Felipe  (la-le'pa)  town,  Havana  prov.  Cuba,  pop.  1.  —  town,  #  of  Aconcagua  prov. 

Chile,  S.  Am.  pop.  14.  —  town,  =&  of  Yaracuy  state,  Venezuela,  p.  11. 

San  FellU  de  Guixols  (fa-le'ooda  ge-hols';  262)  spt.  tn.  Gerona  prov.  Spain,  p.  comm.  11. 
San  Ferdinando  di  Puglia  (fer'de-nan'do  de  pool'ya)  comm.  Foggia,  Italy,  pop.  9. 

San  Fernando  (fer-nan'do)  town,  #  of  Colchagua  prov.  Chile,  S.  Am.  pop.  10.  —  dist. 
&  city,  Santa  Clara  prov.  Cuba,  pop.  dist.  6,  city  1.  —  town,  Tamaulipas,  Mexico,  pop.  1. 

—  spt.  Cadiz  prov.  Spain,  E  Isla  de  Leon,  pop.  comm.  25. 

San  Fernando  de  Apure  (da  a-pob'ra)  town,  #  of  Apure  state,  Venezuela,  pop.  7. 

San  Fernando  de  Atabapo  (da  a'ta-ba'po)  town,  #  of  Amazonas  ter.  Venezuela,  pop.  2. 
Sanford  (sSn'ferd)  city,  Orange  co.  Fla.  pop.  4.— town,  York  co.  Me.  pop.  9.  —  town,  X  of 
Lee  co.  N.  C.  pop.  2.  —  lake,  about  9  m.  long,  Essex  co.  New  York. 

Sanford,  Mount,  S  Alaska,  14,000  ft.  high. 

San  Francisco  (sSn  frSn-sts'ko)  coextensive  cml.  city  &  co.  43  □,  on  W  shore  of  San 
Francisco  bay,  Cal.  pop.  417 ;  fine  harbor;  severe  earthquake  followed  by  destructive  fire 
1906.  See  earthquake,  n.  —  {  pron.  san  fran-ses'ko  ;  138)  cape  or  point,  N  W  coast  of 
Porto  Rico.  —  (san  fran-ses'ko)  riv.  Argentina.  See  Grande,  Rio  {Gaz.).  —  (sail  frail-) 
town,  Caldas  dept.  Colombia,  pop.  mun.  dist.  10. 

San  Francisco  Bay,  bay,  40  ill.  long,  coast  of  California. 

San  Francisco  del  Rincon  (san  fran-ses'ko  del  ren-kon';  138)  city,  Guanajuato,  Mexico, 
40  m.  W  of  Guanajuato,  pop.  11. 

San  Francisco  Mountain  (s8n  frSn-sTs'ko)  in  Coconino  co.  Ariz.alt.  12,794  ft. ;  highest 
of  group  of  San  Francisco  mountains. 

San  Fratello  (sail  fra-tel'lo)  comm.  Messina  prov.  Sicily,  Italy,  pop.  10. 

Sanga  (saq'ga)  riv.  SE  Kamerun,  W  Africa,  flows  S  into  Congo  river. 

Sangai  (sai)-gi')  volcanic  mt.  in  Andes  of  Ecuador,  S.  America,  17,459  ft.  high. 
Sangamner  (suq-gum'nSr)  town,  Ahmadnagar  dist.  Bombay,  British  India,  pop.  14. 
Sangamon  (saq'gd-mSn)  co.  cen.  Ill.  876  □  pop.  91,  X  Springfield. 

Sangamon  River,  Ill.  about  225  m.  long,  McLean  co.  to  Illinois  river. 

Sangerhausen  (zang/er-hou'zcn)  mfg.  town,  Saxony  kingdom,  Germany,  pop.  12. 

San  German  (san  li5r-man';  172)  mun.  (p.22)  &town(p.  5)  S  Mayaguez  dept.  Porto  Rico. 
Sangerville  (sSq'ger-vTl)  town,  Piscataquis  co.  Me.  on  Piscataquis  river,  pop.  1. 

Sangi  Islands  (sang'e)  group,  Du.  E.  Indies,  bet.  Celebes  &  Mindanao,  408  □  pop.  1 13; 

in  Great  Sangi  (308  □)  eruptions  of  Gunung  Abu  1856  &  1892. 

San  Gil  (san  liel' ;  172)  town,  San  Gil  prov.  Santander  dept.  Colombia,  pop.  mun.  dist.  10. 
San  Gimignano  (san  je'men-ya'no)  town,  Siena  prov.  Italy,  near  Siena,  pop.  comm.  10. 
Sail  Ginesio (je-nS'zyo)  town,  Macerata  prov.  It.  15  m.  SS  W  of  Macerata,  pop.  comm.  7. 
San  Giorgio  a  Cremano  (jor'jo  a  kra^ma'no)  comm.  Naples  prov.  Italy,  pop.  8. 

San  Giorgio  di  Nogaro  (de  no-ga'ro)  comm.  Udine  prov.  Venetia,  Italy,  pop.  5. 

San  Giorgio  la  Molara  (la  mo-la'ra)  comm.  Benevento  prov.  Campania,  Italy,  pop.  5. 
San  Giorgio  Morgeto  (mor-je'to)  comm.  Reggio  di  Calabria  prov.  Italy,  pop.  5. 

San  Giorgio  Piacentino  (pya'chan-te'no)  comm.  Piacenza  prov.  Emilia,  Italy,  pop.  5. 
San  Giovanni  a  Teduccio  (jo-van'ne  a  ta-doot'cho)  town,  Naples  prov.  It.  p.  comm.  23. 
San  Giovanni  in  Fiore  (en  fyo'ra)  comm.  Cosenza  prov.  Calabria,  Italy,  pop.  13. 

San  Giovanni  in  Persiceto  (pSr'se-cha'to)  town,  Bologna  prov.  Italy,  pop.  comm.  17. 
San  Giovanni  Lupatoto  (loo'pa-to'to)  comm.  Verona  prov.  Venetia,  Italy,  pop.  6. 

San  Giovanni  Rotondo  (ro-ton'do)  comm.  Foggia  prov.  Apulia,  Italy,  pop.  10. 

San  Giovanni  Valdarno  (val-dar'no)  comm.  Arezzo  prov.  Tuscany,  Italy,  pop.  9. 

San  Giuseppe  Jato  (san  joo-sSp'pa  ya'to)  comm.  Palermo  prov.  Sicily,  Italy,  pop.  7. 
San  Giuseppe  Vesuviano  (va-soo-vya'no)  comm.  Naples  prov.  Italy,  pop.  11. 

San  Giustino  (joos-te'no)  comm.  Perugia  prov.  Italy,  pop.  6. 

Sangre  de  Cristo  (saq'gra  da  kres'to)  mt.  range,  Rocky  mts.  S  Col.  ;  highest  point, 
Blanca  peak,  14,390  ft. 

Sanilac  (san'T-lSk)  co.  E  Mich.  976  □  pop.  34,  X  Sandusky. 

San  Ildefonso  (san  el'da-fon'so)  cape,  N  E  Luzon,  Philippine  islands.  — or  La  Granja 
(la  gran'ha;  189)  town,  Segovia  prov.  Spain,  pop.  comm.  3;  royal  palace. 

San  Isidro  (e-se'dro;  146)  pueblo,  #  of  Nueva  Ecija  prov.  Philippine  isls.  pop.  10. 

San  Jacinto  (sSn  ja-sTn'to)  CO.  E  Tex.  602  □  pop.  10,  X  Cold  Spring.  —  river,  Tex.  Walker 
co.  to  Galveston  bay;  battle  near  mouth  1836. 

San  Javier  (san  ha-vySr'  ;  189)  town,  Linares  prov.  Chile,  South  America,  pop.  3. 

San  Joaquin  (s5n  wa-ken')  riv.  Cal.  about  350  m.  long,  Sierra  Nevada  mts.  to  Sacra¬ 
mento  riv.  —  co.  cen.  Cal.  1,448  □  pop.  51,  X  Stockton. 

San  Jorge  (san  h$r'ha;  172,  189)  riv.  Colombia,  about  250  m.  long,  to  Cauca  riv.  —  gulf, 
coast  of  Chubut  and  Santa  Cruz  ters.  Argentina. 

San  Jose  (san  ho-sa')  cml.  &  mfg.  city,  X  of  Santa  Clara  co.  Cal.  pop.  29. 

San  Jos6  (san)  one  of  Pearl  isls.  Gulf  of  Panama,  about  25  □.  —  isl.  20  m.  long,  Gulf  of 
California.  —  prov.  of  Costa  Rica,  Cen.  Am.  pop.  118.  —  city,  its  #  &  %  of  Costa  Rica, 
pop.  31.  —  dept.  Uruguay,  S.  Am.  2,688  □  pop.  52.  —  its  #  pop.  12. 

San  Jose  de  Cucuta  (san  ho-sa'  da  kob'koo-ta)o?-  Cucuta,  town,  #  of  Norte  de  Santander 
dept.  Colombia,  pop.  mun.  dist.  20. 

San  Jos6  de  las  Lajas  (da  las  la'has)  dist.  (pop.  12)  &  city  (pop.  3)  Havana  prov.  Cuba. 


Salwin.  Var.  of  Salwf.en. 
Bamarobrlva.  See  Amiens. 
Bamokov.  See  Samakov. 


Samothrace. 

Samothr&cia. 

Kl. 


See  Samothraki.  Sancian. 

See  Samothra-  Sandridge. 

BOURNE. 


See  SheunochCn. 

See  Port  Mel- 


Sandwich  Islands.  See  Hawai¬ 
ian  Islands. 

Sandy  Hill.  See  Hudson  Falls. 


Bandy  Point.  See  Punta  Are-  I  Sangir.  Var.  of  Sangi. 
nas.  8ang-koi.  Var.  of  Songka. 

San  Germano.  See  Cassino.  |  Sanjil.  Var.  of  San  Gil. 


ale  senate  care,  am,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofa;  eve,  Svent,  find,  recent,  maker;  Ice,  Ill;  old,  obey,  orb,  5dd,  s&ft,  connect;  use,  unite,  urn,  up,  circus,  menu ; 
lood  foot  ;out,  oil ;  cht.ir ;  go  ;  sing,  iqk  ;  tfeen,  thin;  nature,  verdure  (250) ;  K  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144)  ;  boN  ;  yet;  zh  =  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Gdidb. 
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Sanju  (siin'joo')  town,  Kashgaria,  S  W  Sinkiang,  in  37°  13*  N,  78°  27'  E,  pop.  35. 

San  Juan  (sSn  hwan' ;  Sp.  sail)  riv.  Col.  N.  M.  &  Utah,  350  in.  long.  —  co.  S  W  Col.  453  □ 
pop.  3,  X  Silverton.  — co.  N  W  N.  Mex.  5,470  □  pop.  9,  X  Aztec.  —  co.  SE  Ut.  7,701  □ 
pop.  2,  X  Montieello.  —  co.  N  W  Wash.  178  □  pop.  4,  X  Friday  Harbor. —  mun.  &  apt. 
city,  San  Juau  dept.  N  Porto  Rico,  pop.  49.  — riv.  S  Bolivia,  S.  Am.  flows  into  Pilcomayo 
riv.  —  riv.  Mexico,  Nuevo  Leon  state  to  Rio  Grande.  —  riv.  Mexico,  Oaxaca  state  to  Gulf 
of  Campeche.  —  riv.  Nicaragua,  Central  America,  100  m.  long,  Lake  Nicaragua  to  Carib¬ 
bean  sea.  — riv.  Colombia,  S.  Am.  to  Pacific  ocean.  —  prov.  Argentina,  S.  Am.  33,715  □ 
p.  117. — its  #  p.  15. — town,  Carmen  prov.  Bolivar  dept.  Colombia,  p.  mun.  dist.  13. 

San  Juan  Bautista  (san  hwan'  bou-tes'ta)  city,  #  of  Tabasco  state,  Mexico,  pop.  12. 

San  Juan  de  las  Yeras  (da  las  ya'ras)  city,  Santa  Clara  prov.  Cuba,  pop.  2. 

San  Juan  del  Mezquital  (del  inas'ke-tal' ;  268)  town,  Zacatecas,  Mexico. 

San  Juan  del  Norte  (nOr'ta ;  189)  or  Greytown,  8pt.  SE  Nicaragua,  pop.  3. 

San  Juan  del  Rio  (del  re^o)  city,  Querbtaro  state,  Mexico,  pop.  7. 

San  Juan  del  Sur  (del  soor')  spt.  town,  S  W  Nicaragua. 

San  Juan  Head  (s &n  hwan';  Sp.  san)  N  E  end  of  Porto  Rico. 

San  Juan  Mountains  (s&n  hwan')  range  of  Rocky  mts.  SW  Col.  ;  highest  peak,  Mt. 
Snetfels,  14,158  ft. 

Sankarnainarkoil  (sQq'kdr-nl-nar'kS-Tl)  town,  Tinnevelly  dist.  Madras,  India,  pop.  9. 

Sankt  Avoid  (zaijkt  a-volt')  mfg.  town,  Lorraine,  Germany,  pop.  6. 

Sankt  Beatenberg  (ba-a'ten-b5rK)  vil.  Bern  canton,  Switzerland,  pop.  comm.  1;  resort. 

Sankt  Florian  (zaqkt  flo're-an)  town,  Upper  Austria,  pop.  comm.  4  ;  abbey. 

Sankt  Georgen  (ga-6r'gen)  Croat.  Gjurgjevac  (dybor'dyg-vats)  town,  Belovar-Koros  co. 
Croatia,  Hungary,  55  m.  E  N  E  of  Agram,  pop.  comm.  15. 

Sankt  Goar  (go-ar')  town,  Rhine  Prov.  Prussia,  on  Rhine  riv.  15  m.  S  S  E  of  Koblenz,  pop. 
2  ;  ruins  of  Rheinfels  castle. 

Sankt  Ingbert  (lng'bert)  mfg.  town,  Palatinate  dist.  Bavaria,  Germany,  pop.  17. 

Sankt  Johann  (yo-han';  yo'han)  former  town,  Rhine  Prov.  Prussia,  now  in  Saarbriicken. 

Sankt  Moriz  (zaqkt  mo'rtts)  Eng.  Saint  Moritz,  town,  Grisons  canton,  Switzerland, 
pop.  comm.  3;  baths;  tourist  resort. 

Sankt  Polten  (zai)kt  pfil'ten)  mfg. town,  Lower  Austria,  35  m.W  of  Vienna,  p.  comm.  22. 

Sankt  Tonis  (tG'nes)  comm.  Rhine  Prov.  Prussia,  3  m.  W  S  W  of  Krefeld,  pop.  8. 

Sankt  Wendel  (v6n'd£l)  mfg.  town,  Rhine  Prov.  Prussia,  pop.  7. 

San  Lazzaro  (san  lad'za-ro)  islet,  in  lagoons  of  Venice,  Italy ;  Armenian  monastery. 

San  Lazzaro  di  Savena  (de  sa-vg'na)  comm.  Bologna  prov.  Emilia,  Italy,  pop.  7. 

San  Lazzaro  Parmense  (par-men'sa)  comm.  Parma  prov.  Emilia,  Italy,  pop.  10. 

San  Leandro  (sXn  le-Sn'dro)  town,  Alameda  co.  California,  pop.  3. 

San  Lorenzo  (san  lo-r£n'so  ;  2G8)  mun.  &  town,  Guayama  dept.  Porto  Rico,  pop.  mun. 
14,  town  3.  —  ( pron.  san  Ift-rent'so)  comm.  Reggio  di  Calabria  prov.  Italy,  pop.  5. — 
(lo-rSn'tho  ;  268)  town,  Gran  Canaria,  Canary  isls.  pop.  comm.  G. 

Sanlucar  de  Barrameda  (san-lbo'kar  da  bar'ra-ma'tha ;  146)  city  &  spt.  Cadiz  prov. 
Spain,  on  Guadalquivir  river,  pop.  comm.  23. 

San  Lucas,  Cape  (s5n  lob'kds)  S  point  of  Lower  California. 

San  Luis  (san  lbo-es')  dist.  &  city,  Oriente  prov.  Cuba,  pop.  dist.  14,  city  3.  —  min.  &  agr. 
prov.  cen.  Argentina,  S.  Am.  28,535  □  pop.  116.  —  its  #  pop.  14. 

San  Luis  d’Apra  (da'prii)  spt.  W  Guam  isl.  Mariana  islands. 

San  Luis  de  la  Paz  (da  lapas';  268)  city,  Guanajuato,  Mexico,  pop.  7. 

San  Luis  Obispo  (s&n  loo'Ts  6-bTs'po)  co.  S  W  Cal.  3,334  □  pop.  19.  —  city,  its  X  pop.  5. 

San  Luis  Park  (s5n  loo'Ts;  sail lob-es')  vast  region  bet.  ranges  of  Rocky  mts.  in  S  cen. 
Col.  &  Taos  co.  New  Mexico. 

San  Luis  Potosi  (sanlob-es'  po'to-se')  state,  Mexico,  24,007 Dp.  628.  —  city,  its  #  p.  G8. 

San  Marcelino  (mar'sa-le'no  ;  138)  town,  Zambales  prov.  Luzon,  Philippine  islands,  p.  5. 

San  Marcello  Pistoiese  or  San  Marcello  Pistojese  (mar-chbl'lo  pes'to-ya'sa)  town, 
Florence  prov.  Tuscany,  Italy,  pop.  comm.  7. 

San  Marco  Argentano  (mar'ko  ar'jan-ta'no)  comm.  Cosenza  prov.  Italy,  pop.  6. 

San  Marco  dei  Cavoti  (dS'e  ka-vo'te)  comm.  Benevento  prov.  Campania,  Italy,  pop.  5. 

San  Marco  in  Lamis  (mar'ko  en  la'mes)  comm.  Foggia  prov.  Apulia,  Italy,  pop.  17. 

San  Marcos  (sail  miir'kos)  dept.  Guatemala,  Cen.  Am.  —  its  #  pop.  9.  —  {pron.  sXn)  towm, 
X  of  Hays  co.  Tex.  on  San  Marcos  river,  pop.  4. 

San  Marino  (sail  ma-re'no)  rep.  &  town,  about  9  m.  S  W  of  Rimini,  Italy,  rep.  24  □  pop.  11. 

San  Martin  (mar-ten')  lake,  Santa  Cruz  ter.  Argentina,  at  E  base  of  Andes. 

San  Martin  del  Rey  Aurelio  (d61  rg'e  ou-ral'yo)  comm.  Oviedo  prov.  Spain,  pop.  11. 

San  Martino  di  Luparl  (mar-te'no  de  loo-pa're)  comm.  Padua  prov.  Italy,  pop.  8. 

San  Martino  Valle  Caudina  (val'la  kou-de'na)  comm.  Avellino  prov.  Italy,  pop.  5. 

San  Mateo  (sifn  ma-ta'o)  co.  W Cal.  447  □  p.  27,  X  Redwood.—  city,  San  Mateo  co.  Cal.  p.4. 

San  Mateo  Atenco  (san  ma-ta'o  a-tSq'ko)  pueblo,  Mexico  state,  Mexico,  pop.  6. 

San  Mauro  Castelverde  (san  mou'ro  kas'tgl-vgr'da)  comm.  Palermo  prov.  Sicily,  p.  G. 

San  Michele  al  TagliamentO  (me-kS'la  al  tal'ya-mSn'to)  comm.  Venice  prov.  Italy,  p.  7. 

San  Michele  Extra  (Ss'tra;  Sks'tra)  comm.  Verona  prov.  Venetia,  Italy,  pop.  7. 

San  Miguel  (san  me-g61';  in  Col.  s5n)  co.  S  W  Col.  1,288  □  pop.  5,  X  Telluride.  —  co.  N  E 
N.  Mex.  4,798  □  pop.  23,  X  Las  Vegas.  —  gulf,  Panama,  on  E  side  of  Panama  bay.  — form . 
Isla  del  Rey  (es'la  dSl  r6'e)  largest  of  Pearl  isls.  Panama  gulf,  about  15  m.  long. — 
town,  Salvador,  Cen.  Am.  pop.  25.  —  volcano,  6,000  ft.  high,  10  m.  S  W  of  San  Miguel 
town,  Salvador,  Cen.  Am.  —  isl.  off  E  Albay  prov.  Luzon,  Phil.  isls.  8  □. 

San  Miguel  Allende  (san  me-ggl'  al-ygn'da)  city,  Guanajuato  state,  Mexico,  pop.  10. 

San  MiniatO  (me-nya'to)  comm.  Florence  prov.  Tuscany,  Italy,  pop.  21. 

Sannaga  (sa-na'gS)  riv.  Kamerun,  W  Africa,  to  Atlantic  ocean. 

San  NarciSO  (san  nar-se'so ;  138)  pueblo  (p.  8)  &  town  (p.  6)  Zambales  Luzon,  Phil.  isls. 

Sannicandro,  or  San  Nicandro,  di  Bari  (san'ne-kan'dro  de  ba're)  comm.  Bari  prov. 
Apulia,  Italy,  pop.  7. 

Sannicandro,  or  San  Nicandro,  Garganico  (gar-ga'ne-ko)  town,  Foggia  prov.  Apulia, 
Italy,  on  Monte  Gargano,  pop.  comm.  11. 

San  Nicolas  (ne'ko-las')  pueblo  (pop.  11)  &  town  (pop.  9)  Ilocos  Norte,  Luzon,  Phil.  isls. 

San  Nicolas,  cml.  town,  Buenos  Aires  prov.  Argentina,  on  Parana  riv.  pop.  15. 

Sannois  (sa'nwi')  town  &  comm.  dept.  Seine-et-Oise,  pop.  6. 

Sanok  (sa'nok)  town,  Galicia,  Austria,  38  m.  S  W  of  Jaroslau,  pop.  7,  comm.  11. 

San  Onofre  (sail  o-n5'fra)  mun.  dist.  Sincelejo  prov.  Bolivar  dept.  Colombia,  pop.  11. 

San  Pablo  (san  pa'blo)  town,  La  Cruz  prov.  Narino  dept.  Colombia,  pop.  mun.  dist.  10. 

San  Pablo  Bay  (sXn  pa'blo)  N  portion  of  San  Francisco  bay,  California. 

San  Pancrazio  Parmense  (san  pan-krat'syo  par-men'sa)  comm.  Parma  prov.  It.  pop.  6. 

San  Patricio  (sXn  pa-tre'se-o)  co.  S  Tex.  676  □  pop.  7,  X  Sinton. 

San  Pedro(sSnpe'dro  ;  pa'dro)  bay,  Los  Angeles  co.  Cal. —city,  Los  Angeles  co.  Cal.  p.  2. 
—  (pron.  san  pa'dro)  town,  Paraguay,  South  America,  pop.  8.  — town,  Guatemala,  pop.  10. 

San  Pedro  de  las  Colonlas  (san  pa'dro  da  las  ko-15'nyas)  town,  Coahuila,  Mexico,  p.  13. 

San  Pedro  Sula  (san  pa'dro  soo'la)  town,  N  W  Honduras,  Cen.  Am.  pop.  8. 

Sanpete  (sSn-pet')  co.  cen.  Ut.  1,564  □  pop.  17,  X  Manti. 

San  Pier  d’  Arena  (san  pyfcr  da-ra'na)  mfg.  comm.  Genoa  prov.  Italy,  pop.  42. 

San  Pier  NicetO  (ne-chS'to)  comm.  Messina  prov.  Sicily,  Italy,  pop.  5. 

San  Pietro  (pya'tro)  isl.  7  Ill.  long,  off  S  W  coast  Sardinia  isl.  Medit.  sea. 

San  Pietro  a  Patierno  (a  pa-tySr'no)  comm.  Naples  prov.  Campania.  Italy,  pop.  7. 

San  Pietro  in  Casale  (en  ka-sa'la)  commune,  Bologna  prov.  Emilia,  Italy,  pop.  9. 

San  Pietro  sopra  Patti  (so'pra  pat'te)  town,  Messina  prov.  Sicily,  Italy,  pop.  coram.  6. 

San  Pietro  Vernotico  (vgr-n6t'e-ko)  comm.  Lecce  prov.  Apulia,  Italy,  pop.  6. 

Sanquhar  (sSq'kar;  -kw'dr)  burgh,  Dumfriesshire,  Scotland,  pop. 2;  birthplace  of  Crichton. 

San  Rafael  (sXn  ra-fSl')  tp.  &  town,  X  of  Marin  co.  Cal.  pop.  tp.  13,  town  6.  —  {pron.  san 
ra-fSl')  town,  Mendoza  prov.  Argentina,  on  Diamante  river. 

San  Remo  (san  rg'mo)  town,  Porto  Maurizio  prov.  Liguria,  It.  on  Medit. sea,  p.  comm.  23. 

San  Roque  (ro'ka)  city,  Cddiz  prov.  Spain,  pop.  comm.  10. 

San  Saba  (san  sa'bi)  co.  cen.  Tex.  1,116  □  pop.  11.  —  its  X. 

San  Saba  River,  riv.  Tex.  about  150  m.  long,  Schleicher  co.  to  Colorado  river. 

San  Salvador  (san  sal'vA-dor';  146)  name  given  by  Columbus  to  one  of  Bahama  isls.  ; 
first  land  seen  by  him  in  New  World  ;  variously  identified,  but  usually  with  Watling  is¬ 
land,  to  which  the  name  has  been  officially  given.  —  city,  #  of  Salvador,  Cen.  Am.  pop.  60. 

San  Salvatore  Monferrato  (sal'va-to'ra  mon'fSr-ra'to)  comm.  Alessandria  prov.  Pied¬ 
mont,  Italy,  pop.  6. 

Sansandlg  (san'san'dYg')  or  Sansandlng  (-ding')  cml.  town  on  Niger  river,  Bambarra 
state,  Upper  Senegal  &  Niger  col.  Fr.  West  Africa,  pop.  10. 


San  Sebastian  (sa-bas'tyan' ;  133)  mun.  (p.  19)  &  town  (p.  2;  Aguadilla  dept.  Porto  Rico. 

San  Sebastian,  cml.  ft.  town,  #  of  Guipuzcoa  prov.  Spain,  pop.  comm.  49;  watering 
place;  summer  residence  of  the  court.  — town,  Aragua  state,  Venezuela,  South  America, 
50  m.  SSW  of  Caracas,  pop.  8. 

San  Secondo  Parmense  (sa-kou'do  par-mSn'sa)  comm.  Parma  prov.  Italy,  pop.  6. 

Sansepolcro  (san  sa-pol'kro)  comm.  Arezzo  prov.  Tuscany,  Italy,  pop.  10. 

San  Severino  Marche  (sa'va-re'no  mar'ka^f  comm.  Macerata  prov.  Italy,  pop.  14. 

San  Severo  (sa-vfi'ro)  comm.  Foggia  prov.  Apulia,  Italy,  pop.  32. 

Sansing  (san'sing')  treaty  port,  Kirin  prov.  Manchuria,  on  Sungari  river,  pop.  13. 

San,  or  Santo,  Stefano  (sail,  or  san'to,  sta'fa-no)  vil.  Turkey  in  Europe,  on  Sea  of  Mar¬ 
mora,  ab.  7  m.  W  of  Constantinople,  pop.  2 ;  treaty  1878. 

Santa  Ana  (sSn'td  Su'd  ;  Sp.  san'ta  a'na)  city,  X  of  Orange  co.  Cal.  pop.  8.  —  town,  Matan- 
zas  prov.  Cuba,  pop.  1.  — town,  N  W  part  of  Salvador,  Cen.  America,  pop.  51. 

Santa  Ana  Chiautempan  (san'ta  a'na  che-a'do-tSm'pan)  or  Chiautempan,  town,  Tlax- 
cala  state,  Mexico,  pop.  5. 

Santa  Anna  (sSn'td  Sm'd)  towm,  Coleman  co.  Texas,  pop.  1. 

Santa  Barbara  (sSn'td  bar'bd-rd)  co.  S  W  Cal.  2,740  □  pop.  28.  —  city,  its  X  pop.  12.  — 
channel,  Pacific  ocean,  bet.  Cal.  &  N  part  of  Santa  Barbara  isls.  —  {pron.  san'ta  bar'- 
ba-ra)  town,  Minas  Geraes  state,  Brazil,  S.  Am.  pop.  dist.  62. 

Santa  Barbara  (san'ta  biir'ba-ra)  mun.  dist.  Antioquia  dept.  Colombia,  pop.  13. 

Santa  Barbara  Islands  (sSn'td  bar'bd-rd)  chain  off  S  coast  of  California. 

Santa  Catalina  (kat'd-le'nd)  isl.  ab.  20  m.  long,  off  coast  of  S  Cal.  33°  2 O'  N. 

Santa  Caterina  Villarmosa  (san'ta  ka'ta-re'na  vel'lar-mo'sa)  comm.  Caltanissetta  prov. 
Sicily,  Italy,  pop.  8. 

Santa  Catharina  (ka'ta-re'na)  isl.  30  m.  long,  Brazil,  South  America,  pop.  12.  —  agr. 
state,  S  Brazil,  S.  America,  28,632  □  pop.  353,  #  Florianopolis. 

Santa  Clara  (siln'td  kl&r'd)  co.  W  Cal.  1,328  □  pop.  84,  X  San  Jose;  university.  —  town, 
Santa  Clara  co.  Cal.  pop.  4.  —  {pron.  san'ta  kla'ra)  prov.  W  cen.  Cuba,  9,560  □  pop. 
514.  —  dist.  &  city,  its  %  pop.  dist.  47,  city  17. 

Santa  Croce  Carnerina  (san'ta  ci  o'cha  ka'ma-re'na)  comm.  Syracuse  prov.  Sicily,  pop.  6. 

Santa  Croce  SUll’  Arno  (sool-lar'no)  comm.  Florence  prov.  Tuscany,  Italy,  pop.  6. 

Santa  Cruz  (sSn'td  krooz')  co.  S  Ariz.  1,229D  pop.  7,  X  Nogales.  —  co.  W  Cal  .  435  □  pop. 
26.  —  city,  its  X  pop.  11.  —  (san'ta  kroos';  2G8)  tow  n,  Guanajuato  state,  Mex.  pop.  7.  — 
ter.  S  Argentina,  S.  Am.  109,142  □  pop.  5.  —  riv.  250  m.  long,  Santa  Cruz  ter.  Arg.  Argen¬ 
tine  lake  to  Atlantic  oc.  —  min.  &  agr.  dept.  E  Bolivia,  S.  Am.  141,797  □  pop.  272. 

—  its  #  pop.  21.  —  (sSn'td  krooz')  isl.  W.  Indies.  See  Saint  Croix  {Gaz.).  —  (san'ta 
krooth'),  or  Queen  Charlotte,  Islands,  group  Melanesia  (Pac.  oc.)  about  10°  S  lat.  170° 
E  Ion.  362  □  pop.  7  ;  British. 

Santa  Cruz  de  la  Palma  (san'ta  krooth'  da  la  pal'ma)  tn.  Palma,  Canaries,  p.  comm.  8. 

Santa  Cruz  del  Quiche  (kroos'  dSl  ke-cha';  268)  town,  #  of  Quichd  dept.  Guatemala,  p.  17. 

Santa  Cruz  del  Sur  (soor';  268)  dist.  &  Spt.  town,  Camagiiey,  Cuba,  p.  dist.  10,  town  1. 

Santa  Cruz  de  Mudela  (krooth'  da  inoo-tfea'la;  146)  tn.  Ciudad  Real,  Spain,  pop.  comm.  7. 

Santa  Cruz  de  Tenerife  (krooth'  da  ta'na-re'fa)  cml.  &  spt.  city,  #  of  Canary  isls.  on 
N  E  coast  Teneriffe  isl.  Atlantic  ocean,  pop.  comm.  63. 

Santa  Fe  (sSn'td  fa')  min.  co.  N  cen.  N.  Mex.  1,973  □  pop.  15.  —  city,  its  X  and  #  of 
N.  M.  pop.  5;  founded  ab.  1605. 

Santa  Fd  (san'ta  fa')  barrio,  Isle  of  Pines,  Havana  prov.  Cuba,  pop.  1.  —  prov.  Argentina, 
South  America,  50,916  □  pop.  842.  —  its  ^  pop.  49. 

Santafd  (san'ta-fa')  city,  Granada  prov.  Spain,  pop.  comm.  7. 

Santa  Fiora  (san'ta  fyo'ra)  town,  Grosseto  prov.  Tuscany,  Italy,  pop.  comm.  9. 

Sant’  Agata  de’  Got!  (san-ta'ga-ta  da  g6'te)  comm.  Benevento  prov.  Italy,  pop.  9. 

Sant’  Agata  di  MilitellO  (de  me'le-tgl'lo)  comm.  Messina  prov.  Sicily,  Italy,  pop.  6. 

Sant’  Agata  di  Puglia  (de  pool'ya)  comm.  Foggia  prov.  Apulia,  Italy,  pop.  7. 

Sant’  Agostino  (san-ta'gos-te'no)  town,  Ferrara  prov.  Emilia,  Italy,  pop.  comm.  8. 

Santa  Isabel  (san'ta  e'sa-bdl')  mun.  (p.  7)  &  town  (p.  1)  S  W  Guayama  dept.  Porto  Rico. 

Santa  Isabel  delasLajas  (dalasla'has;  189)  dist.  (p.  11)  &city  (p.  5)  Santa  Clara,  Cuba. 

Santal  Parganas(sun-tiil'  pur-gun'az)  dist.  Bihar,  Br.  India,  5,470 Dp.  1,883,  #l>umka. 

Santa  Lucia  (san'ta  loo-se'a;  138)  riv.  Uruguay,  S.  Am.  to  Plata  riv.  —  town,  Uruguay, 
on  Santa  Lucia  river,  pop.  7. 

Santa  Lucia  del  Mela  (lob-che'a  dSl  mS'la)  comm.  Messina  prov.  Sicily,  Italy,  pop.  9. 

Santa  Luzia  (lob-ze'a)  town,  Minas  Geraes  state,  Brazil,  S.  America,  pop.  dist.  39. 

Santa  Margarita  (sSn'td  mar'gri-re'td)  isl.  25  m.  long,  off  W  coast  of  S  Lower  Cal. 

Santa  Margherita  di  Belice  (san'ta  mar'ga-re'ta  de  ba'le-cha)  comm.  Girgenti  prov. 
Sicily,  Italy,  pop.  9. 

Santa  Margherita  Ligure  (le'gob-ra)  town,  Genoa  prov.  Liguria,  Italy,  pop.  comm.  8. 

Santa  Maria  (sXn'td  ma-re'd)  city,  Santa  Barbara  co.  Cal.  pop.  2.  —  {pron.  san'ta  mb- 
re'a)  isl.  10  m.  long,  Azores,  Atlantic  ocean. 

Santa  Maria  a  Vico  (a  ve'ko)  comm.  Caserta  prov.  Campania,  Italy,  pop.  7. 

Santa  Maria,  Cape  (ma-re'a)  coast  of  Angola,  W  Africa.  —  S  E  coast  Neu-Mecklenburg. 

Santa  Maria,  Cape,  on  E  coast  Uruguay,  S.  America. 

Santa  Maria  Capua  Vetere  (ka'pwa  va-tg'ra)  ft.  tow  n,  Caserta  prov.  Italy,  p.  coir.m.22t 

Santa  Maria  da  Victoria  (da  vek-to're-a)  town,  Bahia  state,  Brazil,  pop.  dist.  37. 

Santa  Maria  del  Rio  (san'ta  ma-re'a  ddl  re'o)  city,  San  Luis  Potosi,  Mexico,  pop.  5. 

Santa  Maria  di  Leuca,  Cape  (de  lS'oo-ka)  at  SE  extremity  of  Taranto  gulf,  Italy. 

Santa  Maria  di  Sala  (de  sa'la)  comm.  Venice  prov.  Italy,  pop.  6. 

Santa  Maria  in  Monte  (en  mon'ta)  comm.  Florence  prov.  Tuscany,  Italy,  pep.  8. 

Santa  Marta  (mar'ta)  spt.  town,  #  of  Magdalena  dept.  Colombia,  S.  America,  pop.  mun. 
dist.  8.  — towui,  Badajoz  prov.  Spain,  pop.  comm.  6. 

Santa  Marta,  Sierra  Nevada  de  (sygr'ra  na-va'tfea  da  san'ta  mar'ta ;  146)  mt.  group, 
Magdalena  dept.  NE  Colombia,  near  Caribbean  sea,  over  16,000  feet. 

Santa  Monica  (sSn'td  mbn'T-kd)  city,  Los  Angeles  co.  California,  pop.  8. 

Sant’  Anastasia  (san-ta'nas-ta'zya)  town,  Naples  prov.  Campania,  Italy,  pop.  comm.  9. 

Santander  (san'tan-d&r')  prov.  N  Spain,  2,108  □  pop.  303.  —  its  #  pop.  65.  — dept.  Colom¬ 
bia,  South  America,  19,161  □  pop.  400,  #  Bucaramanga. 

Sant’  Angelo  de’  Lombardi  (san-tan'ja-lo  da  lom-bar'de)  comm.  Avellino prev.  Italy, p.7. 

Sant’  Angelo  di  Brolo  (de  bro'lo)  comm.  Messina  prov.  Sicily,  Italy,  pop.  6. 

Sant’  Angelo  Lodigiano  (lo'de-ja'no)  town,  Milan  prov.  Lombardy,  Italy,  p.  comm.  9. 

Santa  Ninfa  (san'ta  nen'fa)  comm.  Trapani  prov.  Sicily,  Italy,  pop.  7. 

Santanoni  Mountain  (sSn'td-no'nT)  peak.  Adirondack  mts.  Essex  co.  N.  Y.  4,G21  ft. 

Sant’  Antimo  (san-tan-te'mo)  comm.  Naples  prov.  Campania,  Italy,  pop.  10. 

Sant’  AntiOCO  (sSn-t5n-te'6-ko)  isl.  off  SW  coast  of  Sardinia,  ab.  11  ui.  long,  pop.  4. 

Santa  Paula  (sSn'td  p6'ld)  city,  Ventura  co.  Cal.  pop.  2.  ~ 

Sant’  Arcangelo  (san-tar-kan'ja-lo)  comm.  Potenza  prov.  Italy,  pop.  5. 

Sant’  Arcangelo  di  Romagna  (de  ro-man'ya)  comm.  Forli  prov.  Emilia,  Italy,  pop.  10. 

Santarem  (saN'ta-raN')  dist.  Estrenmdura  prov.  Portugal,  2,556  □  pop.  323.  —  its  #  pop.  7. 

—  cml.  town,  Pard  state,  Brazil,  South  America,  pop.  16. 

Santa  Rita  (san'ta  re'ta)  town,  Bahia  state,  Brazil,  South  America,  pop.  6. 

Santa  Rosa  (sSn't a  ro'z a)  co.  N  W  Fla.  1,546  □  pop.  15,  X  Milton.  —  city,  X  of  Sonoma 
co.  Cal.  pop.  8.  —  {pron.  san'ta  ro'sa)  dept.  Guatemala,  Cen.  Am.  #  Cuajiniquilapa.  — 
town,  Antioquia,  Colombia,  pop.  mun.  dist.  16.  —  town,  Honduras,  pop.  11. 

Santa  Rosa  de  Cabal  (san'ta  ro'sa  da  ka-bal';  133)  mun.  dist.  Caldasdept.  Colombia,  p.  17. 

Santa  Teresa  di  Riva  (san'ta  ta-rS'za  de  re'va)  comm.  Messina  prov.  Sicily,  pop.  6. 

Santee  Rt/er  (sXn'te')  S.  C.  208  m,  fr.  junction  of  Wateree  &  Congaree  rivs.  to  Atlantic. 

Sant’  Elpidio  a  Mare  ( san-tSl-pe'dyo  a  ma'ra)  comm.Ascoli  Piceno  prov.  Italy,  pop.  12. 

Santeramo  in  Colle  (san'ta-r&'mo  en  kSl'la)  comm.  Bari  prov.  Apulia,  Italy,  pop.  15. 

Sant’  Eufemia  d’  Aspromonte  (siin-ta'db-fSm'ya  das'pro-mon'ta)  comm.  Reggio  di  Ca¬ 
labria  prov.  Italy,  pop.  6. 

Santhik  (san'te-a')  comm.  Novara  prov.  Piedmont,  Italy,  pop.  6. 

Santiago  (san'te-a'go)  riv.  S  Ecuador  &  N  Peru,  S.  Am.  to  Amazon  riv.  —  riv.  N  Ecua¬ 
dor,  to  Pacific  ocean.  —  Pori.  Sao  Thiago  (soun'  te-a'gd6)  isl.  Cape  Verde  isls.  Atlan¬ 
tic  ocean,  359  □  pop.  46,  chief  town  Praia.  —  prov.  Chile,  lat.  34°  S,  5,720  □  pop.  547. 

—  its  #  &  #  of  Chile,  pop.  404.  —  town,  %  of  Santiago  del  Estero  prov.  Argentina,  pop. 
12.  —  town,  Panama,  pop.  6.— city,  Coruna  prov.  Spain,  pop.  comm.  25. 

Santiago  de  Cuba  (da  koo'ba;  133).  See  Oriente  {Gaz.).  —  dist.  &  city,  #  of  Oriente 
prov.  Cuba,  spt.  on  S  coast,  pop.  dist.  54,  city  45;  battles  1898. 

Santiago  de  las  Vegas  (las  va'gas)dist.  (p.  13)  &  city  (p.  6)  Cuba  isl.  10  m.  Sof  Havana. 

Santiago  del  Estero  (dSl  Ss-ta'ro)  prov.  N  Argentina,  39,764  □  pop.  216,  #  Santiago. 


B&nkt  Gallon.  See  Saint-Gall. 

Sankt  Georg.  See  Saint 
George,  Cape. 


Sankt  Gotthard.  See  Saint 
Gotiiaro. 

Sankt  Joachim8thal.  See  Jo- 


ACHIMSTHAL,  SANKT. 

Sankt  Peterbnrg.  See  Saint 
Petersburg. 


San  Michele  di  Bari.  See  Sam- 
michkle  di  Bari. 

San  Pedro  del  Durazno.  See  Du- 


razno,  San  Pedro  del. 
Sanehui.  Var.  of  Sam. sum. 
Sansandlng.  See  Sansandio. 


Sans  Souci,  palace  at  Potedam. 

See  in  I'ocab. 

Santa  Maura.  See  Leukas. 


□  means  square  miles  ;  #,  capital ;  X,  co.  seat ;  agr.,  agricultural ;  cml.,  commercial ;  mfg.,  manufacturing  ;  min.,  mining;  spt.,  seaport;  tp.,  tow'nship  ;  vil.,  village. 
Population  is  given  in  nearest  thousands  :  2  =  1,500  to  2,499  ;  3  =  2,500  to  3,499,  etc. ;  less  than  1,000  not  given.  See  Abbreviations ,  p.  2379. 
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,33>  195)town’  Dominican  RepubIic> 
Santiago  Tuxtla  (toos'tla)  town,  Veracruz,  Mexico,  pop.  6. 

SantlHr  Nadia  di8t-  BenSali  Br.  India,  45  m.  N  of  Calcutta,  pop.  30. 

f*?H?  or  SenUs  (zSn'tts)  mt.  St.-Gall  &  Appenzell,  Switzerland,  8,213  ft.  high,  ‘ 

8  pop.  5aN  t0°  aN't0UN')  Nw  isl-  of  Cape  Verde  isle.  2G0  □  pop.  22,  #  Ribeira 

(san'to  do-mIi]'go)  dist.  &  city,  Santa  Clara  prov.  Cuba,  pop.  diet.  21, 
Ojntlfta  ( J;e,er?o0M'^ICA?  Bepubbic  ( Gaz .).  —  town,  #  of  Dominican  Republic,  pop.  20. 
Qol?«0n?  ••Sa/Ji°  ?7a)  8PC  town>  Santander  prov.  Spain,  pop.  comm.  6. 

wSh)  sPt-  town.  sa°  Paulo  state,  Brazil,  South  America,  pop.  35.  — ,  Los 
(los  san'tos)  town,  Badajoz  prov.  Spain,  pop.  comm.  7. 

o*?!an0  j  AvetO  (san'to  sta'fa-no  dii-va'to)  comm.  Genoa  prov.  Italy,  pop.  G. 
i!e«an0  51  Caniastra  (de  ka-mas'tra)  comm.  Messina  prov.  Sicily,  Italy,  pop.  5. 
Qyistiuma  (kwes-kwe'nii)  comm.  Girgenti  prov.  Sicily,  Italy,  pop.  G. 
Santo  Stino  dl  Livenza  (ste  no  de  le-Ntlut'&a)  comm.  Venice  prov.  Italy,  pop.  G. 

Santo  Tomas  (to-mas')  mt.  La  Union  prov.  Luzon,  Phil,  islands,  7 ,208  ft.  high 
Santuao  (san'too-ou')  treaty  port,  Fukien  prov.  S  E  coast  of  China,  pop.  8. 

San  Valentino  in  Abruzzo  Clteriore  (sau  va'lSu-te'no  eu  ii-broot'so  elie-ta're-o'ra) 
comm.  Clueti  prov.  Abruzzi  e  Molise,  Italy,  pop.  5. 

Vicente  (san  ve-s8n'ta;  138)  town,  Salvador  rep.  Central  America,  pop.  20.  —  mim. 
dist.  Santander  dept.  Colombia,  pop.  10. 

San  Vicente  de  Alcantara  (ve-th&n'ta  da  al-kan'ta-ra)  town,  Badajoz,  Spain,  p.  comm.  11. 
oan  VltO  al  TagllamentO  (ye'to  al  taPya-meu'to)  town,  Udine  prov.  Italy,  p.  comm.  11. 
o~n  Normanni  (da'e  nor-miin'ne)  comm.  Lecce  prov.  Apulia,  Italy,  pop.  13. 

sa°  Amaro  (soun  a-ma'roo)  town,  Bahia  state,  Brazil,  pop.  'list.  70. 

Sao  Antonio  doPeQanha  (aN-to'nyoo  doo  pa-siin'ya)  tn.  Minas  Geraes,  Brazil,  p.  dist.  34. 
Sao  Bartholomeu  de  Messines  (bar-to'lo-ma'ob  da  mas-se'n8sh)  tn.  Faro  dist.  Port.  p.  6. 

"WpftlflO  (ber-nar'dilb)  town,  Ceara  state,  Brazil,  South  America,  pop.  0. 

SoO  Christovao  (kres'to-vouN')  city,  Sergipe  state,  Brazil,  pop.  10. 

Sao  Felix  de  Paragliassu  (fa-lesh'  da  pa'ra-gwas-soo')  town,  Bahia,  Brazil,  pop.  39. 

Fidelis  (fe-da'leshj  town,  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Brazil,  on  Parahyba  do  Sul  river,  pop.  14. 
SaO  Francisco  (friiN-sesh'koo)  riv.  Brazil,  South  America,  1,800  m.  long,  Minas  Geraes, 
to  AtL  oc.  —  isl.  20  m.  long,  Santa  Catharina,  Brazil. —town,  Bahia,  Brazil,  p.  dist.  36. 
Sao  Joao  das  Duas  Barras  (zho-ouN'  dash  doo'iish  b’ar'rasli)  town,  Para,  Brazil,  pop.  5. 
Sao  Joao  d’el  Rei  (dSl  r§'e)  city,  Minas  Geraes  state,  Brazil,  pop.  dist.  49. 

S5o  Joao  do  Principe  (ddb  preN'se-pa)  town,  Ceara  state,  Brazil,  S.  America,  pop.  10. 
Sao  Jorge  (zhor'zha)  one  of  the  Azores  isls.  Atlantic  ocean,  94  □  pop.  17. 

Sao  Jos6  or  Sao  Jozd  (zho-za')  town,  Santa  Catharina  state,  Brazil,  pop.  dist.  33. 

Sao  Leopoldo  (la'o-pol'dcJb)  mfg.  town,  Rio  Grande  do  Sul,  Brazil,  pop.  8. 

Sao  Miguel  (me-ggl')  isl.  largest  of  the  Azores,  Atlantic  ocean,  300  □  pop.  119. 

Saona  (sa-o'na)  Dominican  isl.  13  m.  long,  S  of  the  E  end  of  Haiti  isl. 

Saone  (son)  anc.  A'rar,  river,  France,  300  m.  long,  dept.  Vosges  to  Rhone  river  at  Lyon. 
Sadne-et-Loire  (son'-a-lwar')  dept.  E  France,  3,331  □  pop.  004,  #  MScon. 

Sao  Nicolao  (soun  ne-'ko-louN')  Eng.  Saint  Nicholas  (sant  nik'o-las)  isl.  Cape  Verde 
islands,  30  m.  long,  135  □  pop.  11. 

Sao  Paulo  (soun  pou'loo)  state,  Brazil,  South  America,  112,307  □  pop.  3,397.  —  its  # 
220  m.  W  S  W  of  Rio  de  Janeiro,  pop.  400. 

S5o  Salvador  (sal'va-dor')  town  #  of  Congo  dist.  N  Angola,  pop. 1,500.  — See  Bahia  (Gaz.). 
Sapelo  Island  (sd-pe'lo)  isl.  part  of  McIntosh  co.  Georgia,  12  m.  long. 

Sappemeer  (sap'e-niar')  town  &  comm.  Groningen,  Netherlands,  pop.  comm.  6. 
Sapporo  (sap'po-ro)  city,  Yezo  isl.  Japan,  near  Otaru,  pop.  70. 

Sapulpa  (sd-pul'pa)  city,  X  of  Creek  co.  Okla.  pop.  8. 

Saragossa  (sa'rd-g<5s'a)  Sp.  Zaragoza  (tha'ra-go'tha)  prov.  N  E  Spain,  0,728(11  pop.  449. 


Sarakhs  (sa-raKs')  ft.  town,  extreme  N  E  Persia,  on  Tejend  river,  pop.  10. 

Saran  (sa-run')  dist.  Bihar,  Br.  India,  2,074  □  pop.  2,290  ;  #  Chapra. 

Saranac  (s£r'd-n£k)  three  lakes,  Adirondack  mts.  Franklin  co.  N.Y.;  Upper,  8  m.  long; 

Middle,  m.  across;  Lower,  5  in.  long. 

Saranac  Lake,  vil.  Essex  &  Franklin  cos.  New  York,  pop.  5. 

Saranac  River,  river,  N.  Y.  100  m.  long,  Franklin  co.  to  Lake  Champlain. 

Saranganl  (sa'ran-ga'ne)  group  of  isls.  off  S  coast  Mindanao,  Phil.  isls.  62  □.  —  isl.  in 
same,  22  □.  —  strait,  bet.  the  group  &  mainland.  —  bay,  S  coast  of  Mindanao. 
Sarangarh  (siPriin-gur')  native  state,  Cen.  Prove.  India,  540  □  pop.  102.  —  its  #  pop.  5. 
Saransk  (sa-ransk')  cull,  town,  Penza  govt.  Russia  in  Europe,  pop.  14. 

Sarapul  (sa-ra'pdol-y’)  mfg.  town,  Vyatka  govt.  Russia  in  Europe,  pop.  16. 

Saratoga  (sSr'd-to'gd)  co.  EN.  Y.  823Dp.  62,  XBallston  Spa  — See  Schuylerville  {Gaz.). 
Saratoga  Lake,  Saratoga  co.  N.  Y.  7  in.  by  2  m.  ;  drains  into  Hudson  river. 

Saratoga  Springs,  vil.  Saratoga  co.  N.  Y.  pop.  13  ;  mineral  springs  ;  summer  resort. 
Saratov  (sa-ra'tof)  govt.  Russia  in  Europe,  32,624  □  pop.  3,125.  —  its  #  pop.  205. 
Sarawak  (sa-ra'wak)  ter.  under  Br.  protection,  N  W  Borneo  isl.  42,000Dp.  500,  ^Kuching. 
Sarawan  (sa'ra-wan')  div.  Kalat  state,  Baluchistan,  15,000  □.  —  its  # 

Sarcoxle  (sar-kSk'si)  city,  Jasper  co.  Mo.  pop.  1. 

Sarda  (sar'da)  river,  Nepal  &  United  Provs.  of  Agra  &  Oudh,  India,  to  Gogra  river. 
Sardhana  (sur'dd-nd;  147)  town,  Meerut  dist.  United  Provs.  British  India,  pop.  13. 
Sardinia  (sar-dTn'i-a)  It.  Sardegna  (sar-da'nya)  isl.  Mediterranean  sea,  164  m.  long,  61 
m.wide.  See  Catalan,  n.,  Sardinian,  a. — compartimento  (Sardinia  isl.  &  smaller  isls.) 
of  Italy,  9,30S  □  pop.  852,  comprising  Cagliari  &  Sassari  provinces. 

Sardis  (sar'dts)  town,  a  X  of  Panola  co.  Miss.  pop.  1.  —  See  Sart  (Gaz.). 

Sargent  (sar'j&it)  co.  SEN.  Dak.  855  □  pop.  9,  X  Forman. 

Safi  (sa-re')  town,  Mazanderan  prov.  Persia,  17  in.  E  of  Barfurusli,  pop.  8. 

Saripul  (sur'e-pdol')  town,  Afghanistan,  70  m.  S  W  of  Balkh,  pop.  18.  —  ( pron .  sar'e-pool') 
anc.  Hol'wan',  city,  W  Persia  ;  the  Ca'lah  of  Genesis. 

Sark  (sark)  Fr.  Sercq  (serk)  Brit.  isl.  English  channel,  dependency  of  Guernsey. 
Sarkad  (  sh5r'k5d)  town,  Bihar  co.  Hungary,  33  m.  S  W  of  Nagy-Varad,  pop.  comm.  10. 
Sarlat  (sar/l&')  min.  &  cml.  town,  dept.  Dordogne,  France,  pop.  4,  comm.  6. 

Sarmatla  (sar-ma'shT-d)  anc.nameof  Poland  &  Russia,  W  of  Volga  river.  See  Sarmatian,«. 
SarmientO  (sar-mygn'to)  mt.  in  Tierra  del  Fuego,  S.  America,  about  7,000  ft. 

Sarnano  (sar-na'no)  comm.  Macerata  prov.  Marches,  Italy,  pop.  5. 

Sarnath  (sar'nat')  ancient  remains,  3$  m.  N  of  Benares,  United  Provs.  Br.  India  ;  reputed 
site  of  famous  “  deer  park  ”  in  which  Buddha  first  taught. 

Sarnia  (sar'ni-d)  town,  X  of  Lambton  co.  Ontario,  Can.  on  St.  Clair  river,  pop.  10. 
Sarno  (sar'no)  mfg.  &  cml.  town,  Salerno  prov.  It.  11  m.  N  W  of  Salerno,  p.  comm.  18. 
Saronno  (sa-ron'no)  mfg.  town,  Milan  prov.  Lombardy,  Italy,  pop.  comm.  12. 

S&ros  (sha'rosh)  co.  Hungary,  1,409  □  pop.  175,  X  Eperjes. 

Saros.  Gulf  of  (sa'rSs)  inlet  of  iEgean  sea,  N  of  Gallipoli  pen. 

S&rospatak  (sha'rosh-p5't5k)  town,  Zempl^n  co.  Hungary,  on  Bodrog  river,  p.  comm.  9. 
Sarpa  (sar'p&)  riv.  Russia  in  Europe,  Astrakhan  govt,  to  Volga  river. 

Sarpsborg  (sarps-bor'y’)  town,  Smaalenene  prov.  Norway,  on  Glommen  river,  pop.  10. 
Sarpy  (sar'pT)  co.  E  Nebr.  240  □  pop.  9,  X  Papillion. 

Sarria  (sar'rya)  town,  Lugo  prov.  Spain,  pop.  comm.  15. 

Sarria  (sar-rya')  town.  Barcelona  prov.  Spain,  pop.  comm.  8. 

Sart  (sart)  anc.  Sar'dis,  vil.  and  ruins,  Asia  Minor,  50  m.  E  by  N  of  Smyrna. 

Sartfcne  (sar't^n')  town,  Corsica  isl.  France,  23  m.  S  S  E  of  Ajaccio,  pop.  3,  comm.  5. 
Sarthe  (sart)  riv.  France,  175  m.  long,  dept.  Orne  to  Maine  riv.  —  dept.  France,  2,411  □ 
pop.  419,  #  Le  Mans.  ,  . 

Sarum,  Old  (sa'r?7m  ;  115),  anc.  Bom.  Sor'biodu'num,  extinct  bor.  &  city,  Wiltshire, 
England,  2  m.  N  of  Salisbury;  a  few  ruins.  ^  4  „  T  i  t>  n  v 

Sarysu  (sa'rT-sdo')  riv.  500  m.  Russ.  Cen.  Asia,  lost  in  desert  bet.  Aral  sea  &  Lake  Balkash. 
Sarzana  (sar-dza'na)  town,  Genoa  prov.  Liguria,  Italy,  near  Magra  river,  pop.  comm.  13. 
Sarzeau  (sar'zo')  comm.  dept.  Morbihan,  France,  pop.  5. 

Sasaram  (si^8/dr-am,)  town,  Shahabad  dist.  Bihar,  British  India,  j)op^-4. 


Santiago  de  Told.  See  TolC. 
Santorini.  See  Thera. 

S&o  Lnlz  de  Maranhao-  See 
MaranhaO. 

Sao  Paulo  de  Loanda.  See  Lo- 

ANDA. 


Sao  Thlago.  See  Santiago. 

Sao  Thom^.  See  Saint  Thom¬ 
as- 

Sao  Vicente.  See  Saint  Vin¬ 
cent. 

Sarabat.  See  Gediz. 


Sardegna.  See  Sardinia. 

Sargaaso  Sea.  See  in  Vocab. 
Saria.  See  Z a  r  i  a . 

Sarine.  See  Saane. 

8aronlcua  Sinus.  See  ^Eoina, 
Gi  i.f  of. 


Sasebo  (sa's6-bo)  town,  Kiushu,  Ja[>an,  pop.  93 

Saskatchewan  (s8s-k£ch'e-w5n)  riv.  Canada,  1,660  m.  long,  Rocky  mts.  to  Lake  Winni¬ 
peg.  —  prov.  W  Canada,  251,700  □  pop.  492,  #  Regina. 

Saskatoon  (sas'ka-toon')  city,  S  cen.  Saskatchewan,  Canada,  pop.  12. 

Sassari  (sas'sa-re)  prov.  Sardinia  isl.  Italy,  4,123  □  pop.  332.  —  its  #  pop.  comm.  43. 
SassoferratO  (sas/s6-lei-ra'to)  town,  Ancona  prov.  Marches,  Italy,  pop.  comm  11 
Sassuhy  (sas'oo-e')  riv.  Minas  Geraes,  Brazil,  fiows  into  Doce  river. 

Sassuolo  (sas-sw6'lo)  comm.  Modena  prov.  Emilia,  Italy,  pop.  9. 

Satara  (sa-ta'ra)  dist.  of  Central  div.  Bombay  pres.  British  India,  4,825  □  pop.  1,081.  — 
its  #  58  m.  S  S  E  of  Poona,  pop.  26;  hill  fortress. 

Satilla  (so- til'd)  riv.  Ga.  200  m.  long,  Irwin  co.  to  Atlantic  ocean. 

Satoraljailjhely  (slia'to-rb-lyS-oo'y’-ligl-y’)  town  with  magistracy,  X  of  Zempl^n  co. 
Hungary,  pop.  20;  vineyards. 

Satpura  (sat-poo'ra)  range  of  hills,  India,  21°  30'  N,  74°-78°  E. 

Satsuma  (sat/sdb-ma)  old  prov.  SW  Kiushu,  Japan,  now  in  Kagoshima;  earthenware. 
Sattur  (sat7 tool*')  town,  Tinnevelly  dist.  Madras  pres.  British  India,  pop.  9. 

Saugerties  (s6'ger-tez)  vil.  Ulster  co.  N.  Y.  pop.  4. 

Saugor  (sou-gor')  or  Sagar  (sa'gur)  dist.  of  Jubbulpore  div.  Central  Provs.  Br.  India, 
3,962  □  pop.  541.  —  its  #  pop.  42. 

Saugus  (sd'gds)  town,  Essex  co.  Massachusetts,  pop.  8. 

Sauk  (s6k)  co.  S  cen.  Wis.  842  □  pop.  33,  X  Baraboo. 

Sauk  Center,  city,  Stearns  co.  Minnesota,  pop.  2. 

Sauk  Rapids,  vil.  X  of  Benton  co.  Minn,  on  Mississippi  river,  pop.  2. 

Sauk  River,  riv.  Minn.  J20  m.  long,  Osakis  lake  to  Mississippi  river. 

Sault  Sainte  Marie  (soo/  sant  ma'rl)  city,  X  of  Chippewa  co.  Mich.  pop.  13. —  town, 
Algoma  dist.  Ontario,  Can.  on  St.  Mary  riv.  pop.  11. 

Saumur  (so^ur')  mfg.  town,  dept.  Maine-et-Loire,  France,  on  Loire  river,  p.  comm.  16. 
Saumurois  (so'mu'rwa'Jold  dist.  France, now  in  dept.  Maine-et-Loire;  chief  town,  Saumur. 
Saunders  (sau'derz)  co.  E  Nebr.  750  □  pop.  21,  X  Wahoo. 

Sausalito  (sS'sd-le'to)  town,  Marin  co.  Cal.  pop.  2. 

Sava  (sa'va)  comm.  Lecce  prov.  Italy,  5  m.  W  of  Manduria,  pop.  8.  — See  Save  (Gaz.). 
Savage’s  Station  (s5v'a-jlz)  battlefield  (1862)  near  Richmond,  Virginia. 

Savaii  (sa-vl'e)  largest  of  Samoa  isls.  Pacific  ocean,  653  □  pop.  14  ;  German. 

Savalan  (sa'vd-lan')  mt.  Azerbaijan  prov.  Persia,  15,787  ft.  high. 

Savanna  (sd-v5n'd)  city,  Carroll  co.  Ill.  pop.  4. 

Savannah,  riv.  450  m.  long,  S  line  of  N.  C.  to  Atlantic  ocean.  —  city  on  same,  X  of 
Chatham  co.  Ga.  &  2d  cotton  port  of  U.  S.  A.  p.  65.  —  city,  X  of  Andrew  co.  Mo.  p.  2. 
Savanfvadl  (sa/vunt-va'de)  native  state,  S  Bombay,  Br.  India,  325  □  pop.  217. 

Savanur  (suv'd-noor')  native  state,  Bombay,  India,  70  □  pop.  18.  —  its  #  pop.  10. 

Save  (sav)  riv.  France,  90  m.  long,  dept.  Haute-Garonne  to  Garonne  river,  —  (pron.  sav) 
Ger.  Sau  (zou)  Croat.  Sava  (sa'va)  riv.  Austria,  650  m.  long,  Carniola  to  Danube  river. 
Savlano  (sa-vya'no)  comm.  Caserta  prov.  Campania,  Italy,  pop.  6. 

Savigllano  (sa'vel-ya'no)  town,  Cuneo  prov.  Piedmont,  It!  9  in.  E  of  Saluzzo,  p.  comm.  18. 
Savignano  dl  Romagna  (sa'ven-ya'no  de  ro-man'ya)  comm.  Forli  prov.  Italy,  pop.  5. 
Savigno  (sa-ven'yo)  comm.  Bologna  prov.  Emilia,  Italy,  pop.  5. 

Savinao  (sa'ven-ya'o)  comm.  Lugo  prov.  Spain,  pop.  11. 

Savoie  (s&'vwa')  Eng.  Savoy  (sd-voi')  dept.  S  E  France,  2,389  □  pop.  248,  #  Chamb^ry. 
Savona  (sii-vo'na)  spt.  city,  Genoa  prov.  Italy,  23  m.  W  by  S  of  Genoa,  pop.  comm.  50. 
Savoy,  Duchy  of  (sd-voi')  formerly  a  div.  of  Sardinian  kingdom;  ceded  to  France  in  1860, 
it  now  constitutes  the  depts.  of  Haute-Savoie  &  Savoie,  W  of  S  Switzerland  &  N  Pied¬ 
mont.  —  See  Savoie  (Gaz.). 

Savu  (sa-voo')  isl.  Dutch  East  Indies,  10°  32'  S,  121°  35'  E,  208  □,  group  231  D  pop.  30. 
Sawatch  or  Saguache  (sd-wScli')  mt.  range,  Rocky  mts.  Colorado ;  highest  point,  Mas¬ 
sive  Mountain,  14,424  ft. 

Sawtelle  (s6-tSl')  city,  Los  Angeles  co.  California,  pop.  2. 

Sawtelle  Peak  (s8-t61')  Rocky  mts.  Ida.  ;  10,013  ft.  high. 

Sawyer  (s6'yer)  co.  N  W  Wis.  1,320  □  pop.  6,  X  Hayward. 

Saxe-Altenburg  (saks-al'ten-bfirg)  Ger.  Sachsen-Altenburg  (zak's^n-al'ten-bdorK) 
duchy,  a  state  of  cen.  Germany,  511  □  pop.  216,  =£  Altenburg. 

Saxe-Coburg-Gotha  (sSks-ko'bQrg-go'td)  Ger.  Sachsen-Coburg-Gotha(zak'sen-ko'- 
boorK-go'ta)  duchy,  a  state  of  Germany,  763  □  pop.  257,  Coburg  A  Gotha. 
Saxe-Melningen  (s&ks-mi'mng-^n)  Ger.  Sachsen-Meiningen  (zak'sen-mi'nlng-^n) 
duchy,  a  state  of  Germany,  953  □  pop.  279,  ^  Meiningen. 

Saxe-Weimar  (-vi'mar)  Ger.  Sachsen- Weimar-Eisenach  (-vl'mar-i'zen-aK)  grand 
duchy,  a  state  of  cen.  Germany,  1,394  □  pop.  417,  #  Weimar. 

Saxoniand  (sak'siin-l.Ind')  Ger.  Sachsenland  (zak'sen-lant')  region,  S  part  of  Transyl¬ 
vania,  Hungary  ;  chief  town  Kronstadt. 

Saxon  Switzerland,  mt.  region  SE  of  Dresden,  Saxony  kingdom,  Germany. 

Saxony  (65k'swn-T)  Ger.  Sachsen  (zak'sen)  old  div.  of  N  Germany,  between  Baltic  & 
North  seas  on  the  N,  &  Bohemia  &  Bavaria  on  the  S.  —kingdom,  a  state  of  Germany, 
5,789  □  pop.  4,807,  #  Dresden.  —  prov.  Prussia,  9,756  □  pop.  3,089,  %  Magdeburg. 
Saxton  (sSks'tdn)  bor.  Bedford  co.  Pennsylvania,  pop.  1. 

Say  (sa)  town  on  Niger  riv.  SW.  Military  Territory  of  the  Niger,  Fr.  West  Africa,  p.  8. 
Sayan  Mountains  (sa-yin')  Russ.  Sayanki  (sa-yan'ke)  system  bet.  E  Siberia  &  N  W 
Mongolia;  highest  peak,  Munku  Sardyk,  11,447  ft. 

Saybrook  (sa'brook')  town,  Conn,  at  moutli  of  Conn.  riv.  p.  2.  See  Saybrook  Platform. 
Sayre  (sa'er  ;  s&r)  city,  X  of  Beckham  co.  Okla.  pop.  2.  —  bor.  Bradford  co.  Pa.  pop.  6. 
Sayula  (sa-yoo'la)  city,  Jalisco,  Mexico,  pop.  8. 

Scaer  (ska'fir')  town,  dept.  Finistere,  France,  pop.  1,  comm.  7. 

Scafatl  (ska-fa'te)  mfg.  town,  Salerno  prov.  Campania,  Italy,  on  Sarno  riv.  pop.  comm.  14. 
Scafell  (sko-fSl')  lilt.  Cumberland  co.  England,  3,162  ft.  high. 

Scafell  Pike.  mt.  Cumberland  co.  Eng.  3,210  ft. ;  highest  in  England. 

Scala  Nova  (ska'la  n6'va)  It.  name  of  Kush  Adasi.  — ,  Gulf  of,  Aegean  sea,  N  of  Samos. 
Scale  Force  (skal  fore;  201)  waterfall,  about  100  ft.  Cumberland  co.  Eng.  near  Keswick. 
Scalp  Level,  bor.  Cambria  co.  Pennsylvania,  pop.  1. 

Scammon  (slsSm'wn)  city,  Cherokee  co.  Kan.  40  m.  SS  W  of  Fort  Scott,  pop.  2. 
Scandiano  (skan-dya'no)  comm.  Reggio  nell*  Emilia,  Italy,  pop.  11. 

Scandinavia  (skSn'dT-ua'vT-d)  anc.  name  of  the  country  of  the  Norsemen,  —  Sweden, 
Norway,  Denmark,  &  Iceland.  —  in  a  restricted  sense,  the  pen.  of  Norway  &  Sweden. 
See  Scandian,  Scandinavia,  ? i.,  Scandinavian,  n. 

Scansano  (skan-sa'no)  town,  Grosseto  prov.  Tuscany,  Italy,  pop.  comm.  7. 

Scapa  Flow  (ska'pd)  sea  basin,  Orkney  isls.  Scot.  15  m.  long,  8  m.  wide. 

Scarba  (skar'bd)  isl.  N  of  Jura,  Hebrides  group,  Scotland,  9  □  1,500  ft.  high. 

Scarboro  (skar'bur-o)  town,  Cumberland  co.  Maine,  pop.  2. 

Scarborough  (skar'bur-o;  skar'bro)  spt.  mun.  bor.  N.  Riding,  Yorkshire,  Eng.  pop.  37 ; 

one  of  the  principal  watering  places  of  England. 

Scarbro  (skar'bro)  town,  Fayette  co.  West  Virginia,  pop.  2. 

Scardona  (skar-do'na)  comm.  Dalmatia,  Austria,  pop.  12. 

ScarpantO  (skar'pan-to)  anc.  Car'pathus,  isl.  Medit.  sea,  30  m.  S  W  of  Rhodes,  128  □  p.  9. 
Scarpe  (skarp)  riv.  France,  62  m.  long,  dept.  Pas-de-Calais  to  Scheldt  river. 

Scarperla  (akar'pa-re'a)  town,  Florence  prov.  Italy,  16  m.  N  E  of  Florence,  p.  comm.  7. 
Sceaux  (so)  town,  dept.  Seine,  France,  pop.  comm.  6. 

Schaerbeek  (sxar'bak)  comm,  suburb  of  Brussels,  Belgium,  pop.  82. 

Schaffhausen  (shaf'hou'zen)  Fr.  Schaffhouse  (sliaf'ooz')  canton,  N  Switzerland,  114  □ 
p.  46.  —  its  #  on  Rhine  riv.  p.  comm.  18.  — ,  Falls  of,  falls  near  the  town,  70  ft.  high. 
Schaghtlcoke  (sk5t'T-kdok)  vil.  Rensselaer  co.  N.  Y. 

Schalke  (shal'ke)  former  town,  Westphalia,  Prussia,  now  part  of  Gelsenkirchen. 
Scharley  (shar'II)  min.  comm.  Silesia,  Prussia,  pop.  11. 

Schhssburg  (shgs'bdorK)  Hung.  Segesv&r  (sh6'gSsh-var)  town  with  magistracy,  X  of 
Nagy-Kukiillo  co.  Transylvania,  Hungary,  pop.  12;  battle  July  31,  1849. 
Schaumburg-Lippe  (shoum'bdorK-lTp'e)  principality,  a  state  of  Germany,  131  □  pop.  47, 
#  Biickeburg. 

SchedewltZ  (sha'de-vTts)  comm.  Saxony  kingdom,  Germany,  pop.  6. 

Scheemda  (sKam'da)  vil.  &  comm.  Groningen,  Netherlands,  pop.  comm.  6. 


Sarre.  See  Saar. 
Sarregnemlnea  See  Saarge- 

mOnd. 

Sarum.  New.  See  Salisbuby. 
Sams.  See  Sihun. 

Savaria.  See  Szombathely, 


Satalia.  See  Adalia. 

Sau.  See  Save. 

Sava.  See  Save. 

Savage  Island.  See  Niue. 
Savantavadi.  Var.  of  Savant- 
vadj. 


Saverne.  SeeZABERN. 

Savoe.  Var.  of  Savu. 
Sayanki.  See  Sayan. 

Scaldis.  See  Scheldt. 
Scamander.  See  Menderez. 
Scania.  See  Skaxe. 


’ale,  senate,  c&re,  ftm,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofa  ;  eve,  gvent,  end,  recent,  maker;  ice,  Ill ;  old,  6bey,  orb,  »dd,  s&ft,  connect ;  use,  unite,  dm,  fip,  circus,  menu  ; 
Vod  lov«t  'out,  oil ;  chair;  go  ;  sing,  irjk  ;  «*en,  thin;  nature,  verdure  (250) ;  K  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144) ;  boN  ;  yet;  zh  =  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Gcm«. 
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Scheidegg,  Great  (shi'dSg),  pass,  Bern  canton,  Switzerland,  altitude  6,432  ft. 
Scheidegg,  Little,  pass,  S  W  of  Great  Scheidegg  6,786  ft.  high. 

Scheldt  (skglt)  Flemish  Schelde  (sKSl'de)  Fr.  Escaut  (Ss'ko')  anc.  Scal'dis,  riv.  France, 
Belgium,  &  Netherlands;  from  dept.  Aisne,  France,  270  m.  to  North  sea. 

Schemnltz  (shgm'uits)  Hung.  Selmecz-  es  Belabanya  (shel'meis  aoh  ba'16-ba'uyo)  or 
Selmeczbanya  (-ba'ny5)  min.  city  with  municipal  rights,  geographically  in  Hont  co. 
Hungary,  34  □  pop.  15. 

Schenectady  (ske-ngk'ta-dT)co.  E  N.Y.  206  □  pop. 88.  —  city, its  X  pop.  73;  Union  college. 
Schevenillgen  (sKa'veu-Ing'en  ;  172)  seaside  resort,  South  Holland  prov.  Netherlands, 
part  of  The  Hague  commune. 

Sohlodam  (sKe'dam')  mfg.  town  &  comm.  S.  Holland,  Neth.  pop.  comm.  32  ;  gin. 
Schlehallion  (she-hXl'ywn)  mt.  Perthshire,  Scotland,  3,546  ft.  high. 

Schilfbok  (shTf'bek)  vil.  Schleswig-Holstein,  Prussia,  pop.  comm.  10. 

Sohilferstadt  (shlf'er-shtat)  comm.  Palatinate  dist.  Bavaria,  Germany,  pop.  8. 
Schiflweiler  (shTf'vi'ler)  min.  vil.  Rhine  Prov.  Prussia,  pop.  comm.  9. 

Schijndel  (sKin'del)  vil.  &  comm.  N.  Brabant,  Netherlands,  pop.  comm.  6. 

Schildescho  (shtl'desli-e)  vil.  Westphalia,  Prussia,  pop.  comm.  9. 

Schlltlgheim  (shll'tTK-hlm')  vil.  Alsace-Lorraine,  Germany,  pop.  comm.  17. 

Schlmitz  (shlm'Tts)  town  near  Brunn,  Moravia,  Austria,  pop.  comm.  14. 

Schio  (ske'o)  mfg.  town,  Vicenza  prov.  Venetia,  It.  15  m.  N  W  of  Vicenza,  p.  comm.  15. 
Schlvelbeln  (she'fel-bin')  town,  Pomerania  prov.  Prussia,  on  Rega  river,  pop.  8. 
SchkeuditZ  (shkoi'dlts)  town,  Saxony  prov.  Prussia,  on  Elster  river,  pop.  6. 

Sohlan  (shlan)  Bohemian  Slany  (sla'ne)  town,  Bohemia,  Austria,  pop.  comm.  10. 
Schlawe  (shla've)  town,  Pomerania  prov.  Prussia,  on  Wipper  river,  pop.  7. 

Schlel  (shli)  Dan.  Sli(sle)  inlet  of  Baltic  sea,  E  coast  of  Schleswig-Holstein,  Prussia. 
Schleicher  (shll'ker)  co.  W  Tex.  1,387  □  pop.  2,  X  Eldorado. 

SchlelZ  (shlite)  town,  Reuss-Gera  principality,  Germany,  pop.  6. 

Schleswig  (shlas'viK)  Eng.  Sleswick  (sles'wlk)  apt.  town,  #  of  Schleswig-Holstein, 
Prussia,  on  the  Schlei  inlet,  pop.  20.  —  N  part  of  Schleswig-Holstein. 
Schleswig-Holstein  (-hol'shtln)  Eng.  Sleswlck-Holstein  (slgs'wlk-hol'stin),  prov. 

Prussia,  7,343  □  pop.  1,621,  #  Schleswig.  See  Angles,  n. 

Schlettstadt  (shlgt'shtat)  mfg.  town,  Alsace-Lorraine,  Germany,  pop.  11. 

Schleusenau  (shloi'ze-nou)  comm.  Posen  prov.  Prussia,  pop.  7. 

Schley  (shli)  co.  W  S  W  Ga.  154  □  pop.  5,  X  Ellaville. 

Schluckenau  (shldok'cn-ou)  town,  N  Bohemia,  Austria,  pop.  comm.  6. 

Schlusselburg  (shlus'21-bdbrK)  ft.  &town,  St.  Petersburg  govt.  Russia,  pop.  4. 
Schmalkalden  (shmal'kal'den)  Eng.  Smalkald  or  Smalcald  (smSl'kold)  mfg.  town, 
Hesse-Nassau,  Prussia,  11  m.  N  of  Meiningen,  pop.  10  ;  Protestant  League  formed  1531. 
See  2d  league,  n. 

Schmiedeberg  (shme'de-berK)  town,  Silesia,  Prussia,  pop.  6. 

Schmolln  (shmGln)  town,  Saxe-Altenburg  duchy,  Germany,  pop.  11. 

Schnasse  (shnXs'2)  co.  S  W  S.  Dakota,  836  □. 

Schneeberg  (shna'bSrK)  town,  Saxony  kingdom,  Ger.  pop.  9.  —  See  Fichtel  Mountains. 
Schneldemuhl  (shni'de-muF)  town,  Posen  prov.  Prussia,  on  Kiiddow  river,  pop.  26. 
Schoharie  (sko-hSr'T)  co.  E  N.  Y.  642  □  pop.  24,  X  Schoharie.  —  vil.  its  X. 
Schonbrunn  (shGn-broon')  imperial  palace,  Vienna,  Austria  ;  peace  Oct.  14,  1809. 
Schonebeck  (shG'ne-bSk')  mfg.  town,  Saxony  prov.  Prussia,  on  Elbe  river,  pop.  18. 
Schoneberg  (-bSrK)  officially  Berlin-Schoneberg,  S  W  sub.  of  Berlin,  Prussia,  pop.  173. 
Schonefeld  (shG'ne-felt)  vil.  Saxony  kingdom,  Germany,  near  Leipzig,  pop.  comm.  15. 
Schonhausen  (shfin'hou'zcn)  vil.  Saxony  prov.  Prussia,  pop.  2;  Bismarck’s  birthplace. 
Schonheide  (shfin'hi'de)  vil.  Saxony  kingdom,  Germany,  pop.  comm.  8. 

Schonichel  (shG-nTK'el)  town,  Silesia,  Austria,  pop.  8. 

Schonlngen  (sbG'nTng-£n)  town,  Brunswick  duchy,  Germany,  pop.  10. 

Schonlanke  (shGn-Taq'ke)  town,  Posen  prov.  Prussia,  pop.  8. 

Schonllnde  (shGn'lin-de)  town,  N  Bohemia,  Austria,  pop.  comm.  7. 

Schonnebeck  (sho'ne-b&k)  vil.  Rhine  Prov.  Prussia,  pop.  comm.  9. 

Schoodlc  (skoo'dik),  or  Grand,  Lakes,  lakes,  Maine  &  New  Brunswick,  drained  by  St. 

Croix  riv.;  largest,  Schoodic,  or  Grand,  Lake. 

Schoolcraft  (skool'kraft)  co.  N  Mich.  1,207  □  pop.  9,  X  Manistique. 

Schooten  (sKo't^u)  comm.  Antwerp  prov.  Belgium,  pop.  6. 

SchoppinltZ  (shop'e-mts)  mfg.  &min.  vil.  Silesia,  Prussia,  pop.  comm.  10. 

Schorndorf  (shSrn'dQrf)  mfg.  town,  Jagst  circle,  Wiirttemberg,  Germany,  pop.  6. 
Schoten  (sKo't£n)  comm.  N.  Holland,  Netherlands,  pop.  9. 

Schoterland  (sKiFter-lant)  vil.  &  comm.  Friesland  prov.  Netherlands,  pop.  comm.  15. 
Schouwen  (sKou'en)  former  isl.  Zeeland  prov.  Neth.  now  united  with  Duiveland. 
Schramberg  (shram'bgrK)  town,  Black  Forest  circle,  Wiirttemberg,  Germany,  pop.  11. 
Schreckhom  (shrSk'hSrn')  mt.  Bernese  Oberland,  Switzerland,  13,382  ft.  high. 
Schrimm  (shrTm)  town,  Posen  prov.  Prussia,  pop.  7. 

Schroda  (shro'da)  town,  Posen  prov.  Prussia,  pop.  7. 

Schroon  Lake  (skroon)  lake,  Essex  &  Warren  cos.  New  York,  8  m.  long. 

Schroon  Mountain  (skroon)  mt.  Essex  co.  New  York,  3,200  feet  high. 

Schulenberg  (shoo'len-bGrg)  town,  Fayette  co.  Tex.  20  m.  W  of  Columbus,  pop.  1. 
Schiittenhofen  (shiit'en-ho'fen)  mfg.  town,  Bohemia,  Austria,  pop.  7. 

Schiitt,  Great  (shut),  Hung.  Gsallokdz  (ch51'o-kGz')  isl.  Danube  riv.  bet.  Pozsony  & 
Komdrom,  Hungary,  595  □. 

Schiitt,  Little,  Hung.  Szigetkoz  (sT'gSt-kGz')  isl.  near  Raab,  Hungary,  106  D. 
Schuyler  (ski'ler)  co.  W  111.  432  □  pop.  15,  X  Rushville.  —  co.  N  Mo.  309  □  pop.  9,  X  Lan¬ 
caster.  —  co.  W  N.  Y.  336  □  pop.  14,  X  Watkins.  —  city,  X  of  Colfax  co.  Nebr.  pop.  2. 
Schuylerville  (-vil)  vil.  on  Hudson  riv.  Saratoga  co.  New  York,  pop.  2 ;  formerly  Sara¬ 
toga,  scene  of  Burgoyne’s  surrender,  after  battles  near  Stillwater,  1,777. 

Schuylkill  (skool'kTl)  co.  E  cen.  Pa.  777  □  pop.  208,  X  Pottsville. 

Schuylkill  Haven,  bor.  Schuylkill  co.  Pennsylvania,  pop.  5. 

Schuylkill  River,  Pa.  120  m.  long,  Schuylkill  co.  to  Delaware  river. 

Schwabach  (shva'baK)  mfg.  town,  Bavaria,  Ger.  9  m.  SSW  of  Nuremberg,  pop.  11. 
Schwaben  (shva'ben)  or  Swabia  (s"'a'bT-d)  dist.  S  W  Bavaria,  S  Germany,  3,797  □  pop. 
790,  #  Augsburg.  See  Swabian,  a. 

Schwandorf  (shvan'dOrf)  town,  Upper  Palatinate,  Bavaria,  Germany,  pop.  7. 
Schwarzburg-Rudolstadt  (shvarts'bdbrK-roo'dol-shtat')  principality,  a  state  of  Ger¬ 
many,  363  □  pop.  101,  %  Rudolstadt. 

Schwarzburg-Sonder3hausen  (-zon'ders-hou'zgn)  principality,  a  state  of  Germany, 
333  □  pop.  90,  #  Sondershausen. 

Schwaz  (shvats)  town,  Tirol,  Austria,  on  Inn  river,  pop.  comm.  7. 

Schwechat  (shva'Kat)  town.  Lower  Austria,  7  m.  S  E  of  Vienna,  pop.  comm  9. 
Schwedenhohe  (shva'd^n-hG'e)  comm.  Posen  prov.  Prussia,  pop.  9. 

Schwedt  (shvat)  town,  Brandenburg  prov.  Prussia,  on  Oder  river,  pop.  9. 

SchweldnitZ  (shvit'mts)  town,  Silesia  prov.  Prussia,  30  m.  S  W  of  Breslau,  pop.  31. 
Schweinfurt  (shvin'fdbrt)  mfg.  town,  Bavaria,  Germany,  on  Main  river,  pop.  23. 
Schwelm  (shvglm)  mfg.  town,  Westphalia,  Prussia,  pop.  20. 

Schwenningen  (shvSn'Tng-£n)  town,  Wiirttemberg,  Ger.  on  Neckar  river,  pop.  comm.  15. 
Schwerin  (shva-ren')  city,  #  of  Mecklenburg-Schwerin,  Germany,  pop.  43.  —  town, 
Posen  prov.  Prussia,  62  m.  WN  W  of  Posen,  pop.  7. 

Schwerte  (shvgr'te)  mfg.  town,  Westphalia  prov.  Prussia,  on  Ruhr  river,  pop.  14. 
Schwetz  (shvats)  Polish  Swiecia  (shvg'chyd)  town,  W.  Prus.  on  Vistula  river,  pop.  8. 
Schwetzingen  (shvgts'Tng-«?n)  town,  Baden,  Germany,  pop.  8. 

Schwiebus  (shve'boos)  mfg.  &  min.  town,  Brandenburg  prov.  Prussia,  pop.  9. 
SchwientOChlOwitz(shven-toK']o-vTt8)vil.  Silesia,  Prussia,  near  Konigshiitte,  p. comm. 16. 
Schwyz  (shvets)  forest  canton,  Switzerland,  351  □  pop.  58.  —  its  #  pop.  comm.  8. 
Schyl  (shli)  Ronm.  Jiu  (zhe'do)  riv.  Transylvania,  Hungary,  to  Danube  riv.  Roumania. 
Sciacca  (shak'ka)  spt.  town,  Girgenti  prov.  Sicily,  Italy,  pop.  comm.  21. 

Scicli  (she'kle)  town,  Syracuse  prov.  Sicily,  Italy,  pop.  comm.  20. 

Scilla  (shel'la)  anc.  Scyl'la,  headland,  Messina  strait,  Reggio  di  Calabria,  Italy.  See 
Charybdis,  n.,  Scylla,  n.  — comm.  Reggio  di  Calabria  prov.  Italy,  pop.  6. 

Scilly  Islands  (sTl'T)  140  isls.  Cornwall  co.  Eng.  54  □  pop.  2,  #  Hugh  Town. 

Scio  (si'o ;  she'o)  anc.  Chios  (ki'Ss)  Gr.  Khio  (mod.  Gr.  pron.  ne'o)  Turk.  Sakls— Adasl 
(sa-kes'-a-da'se)  isl.  off  W  coast  Asia  Minor,  319  □  p.  60.  —  its  #  p.  14  ;  massacre  1822. 
Scioto  (si-o'to)  riv.  O.  250  m.  Auglaize  co.  to  Ohio  riv.  — co.  S  O.  623  □  p.48,  X  Portsmouth. 


Scituate  (sTPu-at)  town,  Plymouth  co.  Mass.  pop.  2.  — town,  Providence  co.  R.  I.  pop.  3. 
Scone  (skoon  ;  skou)  par.  Perthshire,  Scotland,  pop.  2.  See  Coronation  Stone. 

Scordia  (skor-de'a)  comm.  Catania  prov.  Sicily,  Italy,  19  m.  S  W  of  Catania,  p<-p.  10. 
Scorzfe  (skor-dza')  comm.  Venice  prov.  Italy,  pop.  7. 

Scotia  (sko'shd)  vil.  Schenectady  co.  New  York,  pop.  3.  —  Med.  Lat.  name  of  Scotland. 
Scotland  (skCt'ldnd)  co.  N  E  Mo.  439  Dpop.  12,  X  Memphis.  — co.  S  N.  C.  349  □  p.  15,  X 
Laurinburg.— city,  Bonhomme  co.S.Dak.pop.  1 .— N  div.of  Great  Britain, 30, 405  □  p.4,759, 
%  Edinburgh.  See  Caledonia,  ».,  Land  o’  Cakes,  Land  of  the  Thistle,  Scotch,  n. 
Scotland  Neck,  town,  Halifax  co.  N.  C.  pop.  2. 

Scott  (sk5t)  co.  W  Ark.  970  □  pop.  14,  X  Waldron.  —  co.  W  Ill.  249  □  pop.  10,  X  Win¬ 
chester.  —  co.  S  Ind.  190  □  pop.  8,  X  Scottsburg.  —  co.  E  Io.  449  □  pop.  60,  X  Daven¬ 
port.  —  co.  W  Kan.  714  □  pop.  3.  —  its  X.  — co.  N  Ky.  289  Dpop.  17,  X  Georgetown. 

—  co.  SE  cen.  Minn.  360  Dpop.  15,  X  Shakopee.  —  co.  cen.  Miss.  597  □  pop.  17,  X 
Forest.  — co.  S  E  Mo.  419  □  pop.  22,  X  Benton.  —  co.  N  E  Tenn.  550  □  pop.  13,  X 
Huntsville.  —  co.  S  W  part  of  Va.  543  □  pop.  24,  X  Gate  City. 

Scottdale  (skbt'dal)  bor.  Westmoreland  co.  Pennsylvania,  pop.  5. 

Scotts  Bluff,  co.  W  Nebr.  723  □  pop.  8,  X  Gering.  —  city,  Scotts  Bluff  co.  Nebr.  pop.  2. 
Scottsboro  (sk5ts'bur-o)  town,  X  of  Jackson  co.  Ala.  34  m.  E  of  Huntsville,  pop.  1. 
Scottsburg  (-bGrg)  town,  X  of  Scott  co.  Ind.  29  m.  N  of  Jeffersonville,  pop.  2. 
Scottsville.  town,  X  of  Allen  co.  Kentucky,  pop.  1. 

Scranton  (skrdn'tiln)  former  town,  Jackson  co.  Miss,  annexed  in  1904  to  Pascagoula.  — 
city,  X  of  Lackawanna  co.  Pa.  pop.  130;  coal  &  iron. 

Screven  (skrTv'£n)  co.  E  Georgia,  794  □  pop.  20,  X  Syl vania. 

Scunthorpe  (skuu'thSrp)  par.  &  town,  Lindsey,  Lincolnshire,  England,  pop.  10. 

Scurry  (skur'T)  co.  N  W  Texas,  887  □  pop.  11,  X  Snyder. 

Scutari  (skoo'ta-re)  anc.  Chrysop'olis,  town,  Turkey  in  Asia,  opposite  to  &  suburb  of, 
Constantinople,  pop.  82.  —  vilayet,  formerly  Turkish,  N  Albania,  4,170  Dpop.  294.  — 
anc.  Sco'dra,  fortified  town,  its  #  pop.  35;  siege,  1912-13. 

Scythia  (slth'T-d)  anc.  name  of  parts  of  Europe  &  Asia  now  in  Russia.  See  Scythian,  n* 
Seabright  (se'brit)  bor.  Monmouth  co.  New  Jersey,  on  Atlantic  ocean,  pop.  1. 

Seabrook  (se'brdok)  town,  Rockingham  co.  New  Hampshire,  pop.  1. 

Sea  Cliit  vil.  Nassau  co.  N.  Y.  on  Long  Island  sound,  pop.  2. 

Seaford  (se'ferd)  town,  Sussex  co.  Delaware,  pop.  2. 

Seaham  Harbour  (se'am)  coast  urban  dist.  Durham  co.  Eng.  pop.  16.  See  DAWDON(Gflar.). 
Searcy  (sGr'sT)  co.  N  Ark.  673 □  pop.  15,  X  Marshall.  —  town,  X  of  White  co.  Ark.  pop.  2. 
Searsport  (serz'port)  town,  Waldo  co.  Maine,  pop.  1. 

Seaside,  town,  Clatsop  co.  Oregon,  pop.  1. 

Seatonville  (se'twn-vtl)  vil.  Bureau  co.  Illinois,  pop.  1. 

Seattle  (se-2t'’l)  cml.  spt.  city,  X  of  King  co.  Washington,  pop.  237;  Univ.  of  Wash. 
Sebago  Lake  (S£-ba'go)  lake,  Cumberland  co.  Maine,  about  130  □. 

Sebastian  (se-bSs'chan)  co.  W  Ark.  531  □  pop.  52,  X  X  Greenwood  &  Fort  Smith. 
Sebastopol  (se-bas'to-pol)  town,  Sonoma  co.  Cal.  pop.  1.  —  (se-bas'to-pol ;  sSb'ds-to'ptfl) 
or  Sevastopol  (Russ.  sy^vas-tG'pol-y’)  town  &  spt.  Crimea,  Taurida  govt.  Russia  in 
Europe,  pop.  68  ;  siege  in  1854-55. 

Sebenico(sa-ba'ne-ko)  Croat.  Sibenik(she'b6-nek)  spt.  town,  Dalmatia,  Austria,  on  Adri¬ 
atic  sea,  pop.  13,  comm.  30. 

Sebewaing  (sgb'e-wa'Ing)  vil.  Huron  co.  Mich.  pop.  1. 

SebnitZ  (zeb'nTts)mfg.  town,  Saxony  kingdom,  Germany,  24  m.  E  S  E  of  Dresden,  pop.  11. 
Sebree  (se'bre)  town,  Webster  co.  Ky.  17  m.  S  of  Henderson,  pop.  2. 

Sebring  (se'brtng)  vil.  Mahoning  co.  Ohio,  pop.  2. 

Sebsar  (seb'siir')  town,  W  Afghanistan,  70  m.  S  of  Herat,  pop.  5. 

Sebustieh  (se/bhs-te'yS)  anc.  Sama'ria  or  Sebas'te,  vil.  Palestine,  6  m.  N  W  of  Nablus. 
Secaucus  (se-kO'kws)  bor.  Hudson  co.  N.  J.  4  m.  N  N  W  of  Jersey  City,  pop.  5. 

Secchia  (sak'kya)  riv.  Italy,  98  m.  long,  Apennine  mts.  to  Po  river. 

Seckenheim  (zek'cn-hlm)  mfg.  comm.  Baden,  Germany,  pop.  10. 

Seclin  (se-klifN')  mfg.  town,  dept.  Nord,  France,  pop.  6,  comm.  7. 

Secondigliano  (sa-kon'del-ya'no)  town.  Naples  prov.  Campania,  Italy,  pop.  comm.  15. 
Secunderabad  or  Sikandarabad  (se-kun'der-a-bad')  town  &  British  cantonment,  6  m. 

N  E  of  Hyderabad  city,  Hyderabad  state,  India,  pop.  84. 

Sedalia  (se-da'IT-d)  city,  X  of  Pettis  co.  Missouri,  pop.  18. 

Sedan  (se-d5n')  city,  X  of  Chautauqua  co.  Kan.  pop.  1 .  —  (F.pron.  se-daN')  mfg.  town,  dept. 

Ardennes,  France,  on  Meuse  riv.  pop.  16,  comm.  20;  battles  1870. 

Sedgemoor  (sgj'mor')  tract,  Somersetshire,  Eng.  ;  .Monmouth’s  defeat  1685. 

Sedgley  (sSj'li)  urban  dist.  Staffordshire,  England, \iear  Wolverhampton,  pop.  17. 
Sedgwick  (sgj'wTk)  co.  Col.  531  □  p.  3,  X  Julesburg.  —  co.  Kan.  994  □  p.  73,  X  Wichita. 
Sedlitz  (zSd'lTts)  or  SeidlitZ  (zid'llts)  vil.  Bohemia,  Austria,  10  m.  N  W  of  Pisek. 

Sedro- Woolley  (se'dro-wdbl'T)  city,  Skagit  co.  Washington,  pop.  2. 

Seekonk  (se'kSqk)  town,  Bristol  co.  Mass,  near  Providence,  Rhode  Island,  pUp.  2. 
Seeland  (se'ldnd;  Gr.  pron.  za'lant)  Danish  Sjaelland  (shSl'lan)  isl.  div.  of  Denmark, 
2,895  □  pop.  1,097,  #  Copenhagen.  —  largest  isl.  of  Denmark,  2,805  □  pop.  1,004. 
Seelisberg  (za'lts-bSrK)  vil.  &  resort,  Uri  canton,  Switzerland,  on  Bay  of  Uri. 

Seely ville  (se'lT-vTl)  town,  Vigo  CO.  Indiana,  pop.  1. 

Sees  (sa)  mfg.  town,  dept.  Orne,  France,  13  m.  NNE  of  Alen^on,  pop.  3,  comm.  4. 
Segeberg  (za'ge-berK)  town,  Schleswig-Holstein  prov.  Prussia,  near  Trave  river,  pop.  5. 
Segeste  (se-jgs'te)  or  Segesta  (  ta)  city,  N  W  anc.  Sicily  ;  ruins  near  Alcamo. 

Segnl  (sa'nye)  comm.  Rome  prov.  Italy,  pop.  7. 

Segorbe  (sa-gSr'ba)  anc.  Segobri'ga,  city,  Castellonde  la  Plana  prov.  Spain,  pop.  comm.  7. 
Segovia  (sa-go'vyii)  riv.  Nicaragua.  See  Coco.  —  prov.  Spain,  2,681  □  p.  168  —  its  #  p.  15. 
Segozero  (sye-g6'zy6-ro)  lake,  Olonets  govt.  Russia  in  Europe,  about  4S0  □. 

Segre  (sa'gra)  riv.  France  &  Spain,  160  m.  long,  Pyrenees  mts.  to  Ebro  river. 

SegU  (sa'goo)  country,  Upper  Senegal  &  Niger  col.  Fr.W.  Af.;  #  Segu  Sikoro,  pop.  30. 
Seguin  (se-gen')  town,  X  of  Guadalupe  co.  Texas,  pop.  3. 

Segura  (sa-goo'ra)  riv.  Spain,  155m.  long,  Segura  mts.  to  Mediterranean  sea.  — mt.  range, 
prove.  Jaen  &  Albacete,  Spain,  highest  point  Yelmo,  5,927  ft. 

Seifhennersdorf  (zif-hen'ers-d6rf/)  mfg.  comm.  Saxony  kingdom,  Germany,  pop.  8. 
Seiland  (sS'T-lan)  isl.  off  N  coast  of  Norway,  229  □. 

Seine  (sSn)  anc.  Seq'uana,  riv.  France,  480  m.  long,  Tasselot  mt.  dept.  Cote-d’Or.  co 
English  channel.  —  dept.  France,  185  □  pop.  4,154,  #  Paris. 
Seine-et-Marne_(-a-mam')  dept.  N  France,  2,273  □  pop.  364,  #  Melun. 

Seine-et-Oise  f-a-waz')  dept.  N  France,  2,185  □  pop.  818,  #  Versailles. 

Seine-Inf erieure  (-SN'fa're-Gr')  dept.  France,  2,448  □  pop.  877,  #  KTJuen. 

Seir  (se'Tr)  mountainous  region,  S  of  Dead  sea,  E  of  Araba  valley,  Arabia.  —  plateau,  W of 
the  Araba  ;  equiv.  to  Idumaea  or  Edom.  —  rocky  point  on  the  boundary  bet.  the  tribes 
of  Judah  &  Benjamin,  Palestine. 

Seistan  (sas'tan')  region,  S  W  Afghanistan  &  E  Persia. 

Selangor  (sa-laiygor')  native  state,  Federated  Malay  States,  under  British  protection, 
W  Malay  pen.  3,200  □  pop.  294,  #  Kuala  Lumpur. 

Selb  (z51p)  mfg.  town,  Upper  Franconia,  Bavaria,  Germany,  pop.  11. 

Selby  (sSl'bT)  mfg.  town,  West  Riding,  Yorkshire,  England,  on  Ouse  river,  pop.  9. 
Selenga  (Sa-15q'ga  ;  sa'ISq-ga')  riv.  cen.  Asia,  750  m.  long,  N  Mongolia  to  Lake  Baikal 
Seleucia  (se-lu'shT-d)  anc.  city,  Syria,  on  coast  N  of  mouth  of  Orontes  ;  founded  300  b.  c. 

—  anc.  city,  Babylonia;  its  site  is  S  of  Bagdad. 

Seliger  (sg'lye-ggr)  lake,  57  m.  long,  Tver  &  Novgorod  govts.  Russia  ;  discharges  into 
headwaters  of  Volga  river. 

Selinsgrove  f  se'lTnz-grov/)  bor.  Snyder  co.  Pa.  on  Susquehanna  river,  pop.  1. 

Selinus  (se-ll'nws)  Greek  city,  S  W  anc.  Sicily  ;  ruins  near  Castelvetrano. 

Selkirk  (sSl'kerk)  royal,  pari.  &  raun.  burgh,  on  Ettrick  riv.  X  of  Selkirkshire,  Scot¬ 
land,  pop.  mun.  b.  6.  —  See  Selkirkshire  (Gaz.). 

Selkirk  Mountains,  in  SE  Br.  Columbia,  within  the  big  bend  of  the  Columbia  riv. 
highest  Sir  Donnld,  10,808  ft. 

Selkirkshire  (sgl'kerk--sher)  or  Selkirk,  co.  Scotland,  267  □  pop.  25,  X  Selkirk. 

Sellasia  (sg-la'ahT-d  ;  -slid)  town,  anc.  Laconia,  Greece  ;  battle  b.  c.  221. 

Sellersville  (sgl'erz-vil)  bor.  Bucks  co.  Pa.  30  m.  N  N  W  of  Philadelphia,  pop.  2. 

Selma  (sSl'md)  city,  X  of  Dallas  co.  Ala.  pop.  14.  —  town,  Fresno  co.  Cal.  pop.  2.  — 
town,  Johnston  co.  N.  C.  pop.  1. 

Selwyn  (sSl'wTn)  co.  South  Island,  New  Zealand,  pop.  1. 


Schleslen.  See  Silesia. 
Schonberg,  Mahrisch-.  See 
Mahrisch-SchOnbero. 
Bchwarzwald.  See  Black 


Forest. 

Schweiz.  See  Switzerland. 
Schwiz.  Var.  of  Schwyz. 
Scodra.  See  Scutari. 


Scultenna.  See  Panaro. 
Scupi.  SeeUsKOp. 
Scylla.  See  Scilla. 
Scyros.  See  Skyros. 


Scvthopolis.  See  Beth-shean. 

Sebaste.  See  Sebustieh. 
Sebaote.  See  Sivas. 

Sebaatia.  See  Sivas. 


Sedunum.  See  Siox. 

Segeata.  See  Seoeste. 
Segesvdr.  See  Schassburg. 
Seidlltz.  See  Sedlitz. 


Selanik.  See  S  alon  i  k  i  . 

Selmeczbanya.  See  Sen emnitz. 
Selmecz-  ds  Belabanya.  See 

SCHEMNITZ. 


□  means  square  miles  ;  #,  capital ;  X,  co.  seat ;  agr.,  agricultural ;  cml.,  commercial ;  mfg.,  manufacturing  ;  min.,  mining;  spt.,  seaport;  tp.,  township  ;  vil.,  village. 
Population  is  given  in  nearest  thousands  :  2  =  1,500  to  2,499  ;  3  =  2,500  to  3,499,  etc. ;  less  than  1,000  not  given.  See  Abbreviations ,  p.  2379. 
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ab.  12,050  It.  high. 

,  56°  10'  N. 

.  NE  of  Messina,  pop. 


Semendria  (se-mSn'drT-a)  Serv.  Smederevo  (smS'dS-rS-vS)  dept.  Servia,  493  □  poo  145 
—  its  #  a  tow u,^o u  Danube  river,  pop.  7. 

Semeru  (sgm'er-oo)  Du.  Semeroe  (  bo),  active  volcano,  E.  Java  isl. 

Semidi  Islands  (sem'T-de)  or  Seven  Islands,  group,  Alaska  coast, 

Semien  Mountains  >  (sa-mygn')  nits.  N  Abyssinia,  highest  15,154  ft. 

Seminara  (sa'me-na'ra)  town,  Reggio  di  Calabria  prov.  Italy,  20  in. 
comm.  6;  battles  1495,  1503. 

Seminole  (sem'i-nol)jCO.  cen.  Okla.  633  □  pop.  20,  X  Wewoka. 

Semipalatinsk  (sa'ine-pa-la-tyensk')  govt.  Kirghiz  Steppe,  Russia  iu  Asia,  178,320  □  pop. 

849.  —  town,  its  #  on  Irtysh  riv.  pop.  32. 

Semirara  (sa'ma-ra'ra)  group  of  Phil.  isls.  S  of  Miudoro.  —  the  chief  isl.  25  □. 
Semiryechensk  ( sa'me-ryg'cliensk)  govt.  Russ.  Turkestan,  114,550  □  p.  1,210,  #  Vyerny. 
Semlikl  (sgm'le-ke')  riv.  cen.  Africa,  over  100  m.  long,  connects  Albert  Edward  Nyanza 
&  Albert  Nyanza. 

Semlin  (zSm-leu')  Hung.  Zimony  (ze'iuon-y’)  town  with  municipal  rights,  geographi¬ 
cally  in  Szerem  co.  Slavonia,  Hungary,  on  rt.  bank  of  Danube  riv.  &  left  bank  of  Save 
riv.  opp.  Belgrade,  22  □  pop.  17. 

Semois  (se-mwa')  riv.  Belgium  &  France,  120  m.  long,  to  Meuse  river. 

Sempach  (zeui'piiK)  town,  Lucerne  canton,  Switzerland,  pop.  2 ;  battle  1386;  tradition 
of  Arnold  von  Winkelried’s  heroic  death. 

Sena  (sa'na)  town,  Portuguese  East  Africa,  on  Zambezi  river,  pop.  2. 

Senath  (se'nStk)  city,  Dunklin  co.  Missouri,  pop.  1. 

Senatobia  (sSn'd-to'bT-o)  town,  X  of  Tate  co.  Miss.  34  m.  S  of  Memphis,  Tenn.  pop.  1. 
Sendagaya  (sgn'da-ga'ya)  town,  Tokyo  dist.  cen.  Honshu  isl.  Japan,  pop.  20. 

Sendai  (sSn'di')  city,  N  E  Honshu  isl.  Japan,  near  Sendai  bay,  pop.  98. 

Seneca  (sSn'e-kri)  CO.  cen.  N.  Y.  336  □  pop.  27,  X  X  Ovid  &  Waterloo.  —  co.  NO.  550  □ 
pop.  42,  X  Tiffin.  —  city,  X  of  Nemaha  co.  Kan.  pop.  2.  —  city,  Newton  co.  Mo.  pop. 
2.  —  town,  Oconee  co.  S.  C.  pop.  1. 

Seneca  Falls,  vil.  Seneca  co.  New  York,  pop.  7. 

Seneca  Lake,  mostly  in  Yates  &  Seneca  cos.  N.  Y.  35  m.  long,  1-3  m.  wide. 

Senetfe  (se-ngf')  comm.  Hainaut  prov.  Belgium,  14  m.  N  E  of  Mons,  pop.  4. 

Senegal  (sen'e-gSl')  Fr.  Sgnggal  (sa'na'gal')  riv.  890  m.  long,  from  Futa  Jallon  dist.  Fr. 

Guinea,  to  Atlantic  ocean.  —  French  colony,  W  Africa,  73,977  □  pop.  1,247,#  Saint-Louis. 
Senegambia  ( s&i' e-gif  m'bi-d)  region,  W  Africa,  bet.  Senegal  &.  Gambia  rivs.  mostly  in 
French  colony  of  Senegal. 

Senftenberg  (z§nf't2n-b8rK)  mfg.  &  min.  town,  Brandenburg,  Prussia,  pop.  8. 

Sengora  (seq-go'rd)  town,  Siam,  E  coast  Malay  peninsula. 

Senla Vina  Islands  (siPnya-ve'na)  part  of  Caroline  group,  Pacific  ocean,  pop.  5. 
Senlgallia  (sa'ne-gal'lya)  spt.  town,  Ancona  prov.  Marches,  Italy,  pop.  comm.  24. 
Senjen  (san'yen)  isl.  off  N  W  coast  of  Norway,  69°  20/  N,  18°  E,  612  □  pop.  4. 

SenjU  (sgn'ju)  town,  Tokyo  dist.  cen.  Honshu  isl.  Japan,  pop.  23. 

Senlac  (s§n'15k)  hill,  Sussex,  England,  near  Hastings;  battle  1066. 

Senlis  (saN'les')  town,  dept.  Oise,  France,  on  Nonette  river,  pop.  comm.  7. 

Sennar  or  Sennaar  (sSn'nar')  dist.  bet.  White  Nile  &  Blue  Nile  rivs.  Anglo-Egyptian 
Sudan.  —  prov.  in  Sennar  dist.  —  #  of  prov.  pop.  8. 

Senoia  (se-noi'a)  city,  Coweta  co.  Georgia,  pop.  1. 

Senonais  (sa'no'nS')  old  dist.  France,  now  mostly  in  depts.  Yonne  &  Aube. 

Sens  (saNs)  anc.  Agen'dicum,  later  Sen'ones,  city,  dept.  Yonne,  France,  on  Yonne  riv.  61 
m.  S  SE  of  Paris,  communal  pop.  15. 

Sensuntepeque  (sen-sobn'ta-pa'ka)  town,  Salvador,  Cen.  America,  pop.  12. 

Sentinum  (sBn-tl'n&m)  town,  anc.  Umbria,  Italy,  near  mod.  Sassoferrata;  battle  b.c.  295. 
Seo  de  Urgel  (sa'o  da  oor-hel';  172)  comm.  Lerida  prov.  Spain,  pop.  comm.  3. 

Seoni  (sa-o'ne)  dist.  Jubbulpore  div.  Cen.  Prove.  Br.  India,  3,206  □  p.  395.  —  its  #  p.  12. 
Seoul  or  Seul  (sS  obi')  or  S'dul  (sG-obl'  ;  often  sa'bol)  city,  #  pf  Korea,  pop.  217. 

Sepino  (sa-pe'no)  comm.  Campobasso  prov.  Abruzzi  e  Molise,  Italy,  pop.  5. 
Sepslszentgyorgy  (shep'slie-sent-dyfir'dy’)  town  with  magistracy,  X  of  HaromzCk  co. 

Transylvania,  Hungary,  on  the  Aluta  riv.  pop.  9. 

Sept-lles  (sSt'-el')  group  of  isls.  C6tes-du-Nord,  Brittany,  France. 

Septimanla  ( s5p/ti-ma'nt-d)  anc.  ter.  S  France,  mouth  of  the  Rhone  to  Pyrenees  on  S, 
northwestward  to  the  Cbvennes  mountains. 

Sequatchie  (se-kw5ch'e)  co.  S  E  Tenn.  264  □  pop.  4,  X  Duhlap. 

Sequatchie  River,  riv.  Tenu.  Cumberland  co.  to  Tennessee  river. 

Sequoia  National  Park  (se-kwoi'd). Tulare  co.  Cal.  250  □  ;  “  big  trees.” 

Sequoyah  (se-kwoi'd)  co.  E  Okla.  693  □  pop.  25,  X  Sallisaw. 

Seraing  (se-rSN')  mill.  &  mfg.  comm.  LiCge  prov.  Belgium,  on  Meuse  river,  pop.  41. 
Serampore  (s5r/um-por')town,  Hooghly  dist.  Bengal,  Br.  India,  13  m.  N  of  Calcutta,  p.  45. 
Seravezza  (sa'ra-v£t'sa)  town,  Lucca  prov.  Tuscany,  Italy,  pop.  comm.  11. 

Serbal,  Jebel  (jbb'el  eSr'bal')  mt.  6,731  ft.  high,  Sinai  peninsula. 

Serdobsk  (sgr-ddpsk')  town.  Saratov  govt.  Russia  in  Europe,  pop.  13. 

Seregno  (sa-ra'nyo)  comm.  Milan  prov.  Lombardy,  Italy,  13  m.  N  of  Milan,  pop.  15. 
Serena  (sa-ra'na)  town,  #  of  Coquimbo  prov.  Chile,  pop.  16. 

Seres  (sgr'es)  town,  in  the  former  Turkish  vilayet  of  Saloniki,  pop.  32. 

Seret  (sSr'St)  riv.  Galicia,  Austria,  to  Dniester  river. 

Sereth  (sa-rgt')  Roum.  SiretU  (st-rSt')  riv.  Bukowina  &  Roumania,  to  Danube  river.  — 
town,  Bukowina,  Austria,  pop.  comm.  8. 

Sergievski  Posad  (sygr-ge'yef-ske  pS-sat')  mfg.  town,  Moscow  govt.  Russia,  pop.  35. 
Sergipe  (ser-zhe'pS)  state,  Brazil,  S.  America,  15,093  □  pop.  413,  #  Aracaju. 
Seringapatam  (sS-riiygd-pd-tifm')  town,  Mysore  state,  S  India,  pop.  12. 

Serino  (sa-re'no)  comm.  Avellino  prov.  Campania,  Italy,  pop.  5. 

Sermide  (sSr'me-da)  town,  Mantua  prov.  Lombardy,  Italy,  on  Po  river,  pop.  comm.  8. 
Sermione](sSr-myo'na)  anc.  Sir'mio,  pen.  &  vil.  Brescia,  Italy,  S*Lago  di  Garda,  p.  vil.  1. 
Seron  (sa-ron')  ft.  town,  Almeria  prov.  Spain,  34  m.  N  of  Almeria,  pop.  comm.  5. 

Serpa  (sgr'pa)  town,  Alemtejo  prov.  Portugal,  near  Guadiana  river,  pop.  6. 

Serpukhov  (sygr'pdb-Kof)  mfg.  town,  Moscow  govt.  Russia  in  Europe,  pop.^24. 
Serracapriola  (s5r'ra-ka'pre-8'la)  comm.  Foggia  prov.  Apulia,  Italy,  pop.  7. 
Serradifalco  (-de-fal'ko)  comm.  Caltanissetta  prov.  Sicily,  Italy,  pop.  10. 

Serra  San  Bruno  (sgr'ra  san  broo'no)  comm.  Catanzaro  prov.  Calabria,  Italy,  pop.  6. 
Serrastretta  (ser'ra-stret'ta)  comm.  Catanzaro  prov.  Calabria,  Italy,  pop.  5.  _ 

S  err  avail©  Pistoiese  or  Serravalle  Pistojese  (sgr'ra-val'la  pes'to-ya'sa)  comm. 

Florence  prov.  Tuscany,  Italy,  pop.  8. 

Serro  (sgr'rbo)  town,  Minas  Geraes,  Brazil,  pop.  dist.  u>. 

Sert  (sfirt)  or  Sort  (sQrt)  anc.  Tigra'nocer'tes,  town,  Bitlis,  Turkey,  pop.  15. 

Servia  (sfir'vi-d)  or  {now  preferred)  Serbia  Servian  Srbija  (s’r'be-y&j  kingdom,  S  E  Eu¬ 
rope.  18,660  □  pop.  2,922,  #  Belgrade.  See  Eastern  Church,  Serb,  n.,  Servian,  a.  &  n. 
Sesia  (sgz'va)  riv.  N  Italy,  86  m.  long,  Monte  Rosa  to  Po  river. 

Sessa  Aurunca  (sSs'sa  ou-rooq'ka)  city,  Caserta  prov.  Campania,  Italy,  pop.  comm.  -1. 
Sesser  (sgs'er)  vil.  Franklin  co.  Illinois,  pop.  1. 

Sest  3  Florentlno  (sga'to  fyo'ren-te'no)  coram.  Florence  prov  Tuscany,  Italy,  pop.  21. 
gestos  (ses'tos)  ruined  town,  Turkey  in  Europe,  on  Dardanelles  (Hellespont). 

Sesto  San  Giovanni  (sgs'to  san  jo-van'ne)  comm.  Milan  prov.  Lombardy,  Italy,  pop.  14. 
Sestri  Levante  (sgs'tre  la-van'ta)  comm.  Genoa  prov.  Liguria,  Italy,  pop.  13. 

Sestri  Ponente  (sSs'tre  po-ngn'ta)  coast  town,  Genoa  prov.  Liguria,  Italy,  p.  comm.  -1- 
Sete  Lasoas  (sa'tS  la-go'ash)  town,  Minas  Geraes,  Brazil,  pop.  dist.  35 
S6tif  (sa-tef')  town,  Constantine  dept.  Algeria,  Africa,  pop.  18,  comm.  -0 
Seto  Uchi  (sa'to  oo'che)  or  Inland  Sea,  ab.  240  m.  long,  bet.  Honshu  on  N  &  Shikoku  & 
Kiuslm  on  S,  Japan.  ,  „ 

Setubal  (sa-too'bal)  spt.  Lisbon  dist.  Portugal,  on  Setubal  bay,  pop.  2*.. 

Sevenoaks  (sev'’n-oks' ;  col  log.  sSn'oke)  town,  Kent  co.  Eng.  20  m.  S  E  of  London,  pop.  9. 

Qavpti  pjnfic  another  name  for  battlefield  of  Fair  Oaks.  _  m 

Severn  (sSv'^’rn)  anc.  Sabri'na,  riv.  England,  210  m  long,  N  Wales  to  Bristol  channel. 
Rfiveso  (sg'va-zo)  comm.  Milan  prov.  Lombardy,  Italy,  pop.  6. 

Sevier  (se-ver')  co.  S  W  Ark.  572 □pop.  17 ,  X  De  Queen.  —  co.  E  Tenn.  587  □  pop.  -2,  X 
Sevierville.  —  co.  cen.  Ut.  I,9i8  □  pop.  10,  X  Richfield. 

Sevier  Lake,  salt  lake,  Millard  co.  Ut.  25  m.  long  ;  has  no  outlet. 

Sevier  River,  Ut.  279  m.  long,  Garfield  co.  to  Sevier  lake. 


Seville  (se-vil')  town,  Wilcox  co.  Ga.  pop.  1.  —  ( pron .  sgv'Yl ;  se-vll')  Sp.  Sevilla  (sa- 
vel'ya)  prov.  S  Spain,  5,430  □  pop.  597.  —  anc.  Rom.  His'palis,  its  #  pop.  comm.  158, 
on  Guadalquivir  river. 

Sevlijevo  (sgv-le'yg-vo)  Bulg.  Sevlievo,  town,  cen.  Bulgaria,  pop.  10. 

Sfcvres  (sfi'vr’)  town  A  comm.  dept.  Seine-et-Oise,  France,  p.  9  ;  famous  porcelain  factory 

Sewanee  (se-wo'ne)  vil.  Franklin  co.  Tenn.  pop.  1 ;  Uuiv.  of  the  South. 

Seward  (su'drd)  co.  S  W  Kan.  648  □  pop.  4,  X  Liberal.  — co.  SE  Nebr.  574  □  pop.  16.  — 
city,  its  X  pop.  2. 

Seward,  Mount,  peak,  Adirondack  mts.  N.  Yr.  4,404  feet  high. 

Sewickley  (se-wik'l!)  bor.  Allegheny  co.  Pennsylvania,  pop.  4. 

Seychelles  (sjpshgl')  isls.  NE  of  Madagascar,  160  □  pop.  26,  #  Victoria ;  Br.  col. 

Seym  (sam)  or  Sem  (sgm)  riv.  400  m.  long,  Kursk  &  Chernigov  govts.  Russia,  to  Desna  riv. 

Seymour  (se'mor  ;  201)  town,  New  Haven  co.  Conn.  p.  5.  —  city,  Jackson  co.  Ind.  p.  6.  — 
town,  Wayne  co.  Io.  p.  2.  — town,  Baylor  co.  Tex.  p.  2.  — city,  Outagamie  co.  Wis.  p.  1. 

Seyne-Sur-Mer,  La  (la  s&n'-sur'-mar')  coast  town,  dept.  Var,  France,  pop.  15,  comm.  22. 

Sezze  (sgt'sa)  town,  Rome  prov.  Italy,  20  m.  SE  of  Velletri,  pop.  comm.  13. 

Sfax  (sfaks)  spt. city,  Tunis,  N  Africa,  on  Gabes  gulf,  pop.  ab.  50,  with  suburbs  ab.  85. 

Shackelford  (shSk'cl-terd)  co.  N  cen.  Tex.  947  □  pop.  4,  X  Albany. 

Shadrinsk  (sha'drensk)  town,  Perm  govt.  Russia  in  Asia,  pop.  17. 

Shadwell  (shSd'wgl) par.  Stepney  bor.  London,  England,  pop.  8. 

Shaftsbury  (shafts'ber-T)  town,  Bennington  co.  Vt.  8  m.  N  of  Bennington,  pop.  2. 

Shahabad  (sha/ha-bad')  dist.  Bihar,  Br.  India,  4,373  □  pop.  1,866.  —  town,  16  m.  S  of  Am- 
bala,  Punjab,  Br.  India,  pop.  12.  —  town,  Hardoi  dist.  United  Provs.  Br.  India,  pop.  20. 

Shahjahanpur  (Shipjd-han'poor')  dist.  Rohilkliand  div.  United  Provs.  of  Agra  &  Oudh, 
British  India,  1,727  □  pop.  946.  —its  #  pop.  72. 

Shahpur  (sha'poor')  dist.  of  Rawalpindi  div.  Punjab,  Br.  India,  4,840  □  pop.  687.  —  its  # 
near  Ihelum  river,  pop.  9.  —  anc.  city,  Fars  prov.  Persia  ;  famous  ruins. 

Shahpura  (sha-poo'rd)  chiefship,  Rajputana,  India,  405  □  pop.  47.  —  its  #  pop.  11. 

Shakopee  (sh5k'6-pe)  city,  X  of  Scott  co.  Minnesota,  pop.  2. 

Shammar  Mountain  (sham'mar)  range,  Shammar,  N  Arabia,  6,000  ft.  high. 

Shamo  (sha'mo')  i.e.  “  Sandy  waste,”  Chin,  name  of  Gobi  desert  &  sometimes  Mongolia. 

Shamokin  (shrt-mo'kTn)  bor.  Northumberland  co.  Pennsylvania,  pop.  20. 

Shamsabad  (shum'sa-bad')  town,  Farrukliabad  dist.  United  Provs.  Br.  India,  pop.  8. 

Shanghai  (shSng'ha'T)  cml.  city  &  treaty  port,  Kiangsu  prov.  China,  pop.  651. 

Shanhaikwan  (shan'hi-kwan')  town,  Chihli  prov.  China,  on  Gulf  of  Liaotung,  pop.  30. 

Shannon  (shSn'wn)  co.  S  Mo.  992  □  pop.  11,  X  Eminence.  —  co.  S  W  S.  Dak.  964  □.  —  riv. 
Ireland,  225  m.  long,  Cuilcagh  mts.  Cavan  co.  to  Atlantic  ocean. 

Shansi  (shau'se')  prov.  N  China,  81,853  □  pop.  9,691,  #  Taiyuanfu. 

Shan  States  (shan;  sh&u)  two  groups  of  native  states ;  Northern,  in  E  Upper  Burma, 
ab.  21,000  □  pop.  459,  Southern,  in  E  Burma,  ab.  36,000  □  pop.  900.  See  Shan,  n. 

Shantung  (shan'tdong')  prov.  NE  China,  55,985  □  pop.  26,647,  #  Tsinan. —peninsula 
between  the  Gulf  of  Chihli  and  the  Yellow  sea. 

Shaohingfu  (shou'hlng-foo')  city,  Chekiang  prov.  China,  pop.  500. 

Shari  (aha're)  riv.  affluent  of  Lake  Chad,  Mil.  Ter.  of  the  Chad,  bounding  Kafnerun  in 
its  lower  course  &  separating  the  Bornu  from  the  Bagirmi  country,  about  1,400  m.  long 
from  source  of  the  Warn  in  Kamerun. 

Sharkey  (shar'kT)  co.  W  Miss.  404  □  pop.  16,  X  Rolling  Fork. 

Sharon  (sh&r'tfn)  town,  Litchfield  co.  Conn.  pop.  2.  —  town,  Norfolk  co.  Mass.  pop.  2.  — 
bor.  Mercer  co.  Pa.  pop.  15.  —  coast  plain,  W  anc.  Palestine,  from  ab.  31°55/  to  32°  35'  N. 

Sharon  Hill,  bor.  Delaware  co.  Pa.  8  m.  S  W  of  Philadelphia,  pop.  1. 

Sharon  Springs,  vil.  &  summer  resort,  Schoharie  co.  N.  Y.;  mineral  springs. 

Sharp  (sharp)  co.  N  Ark.  609  □  pop.  12,  X  X  Evening  Shade  &  Hardy. 

Sharpsburg  (sharps'bfirg)  bor.  Allegheny  co.  Pennsylvania,  pop.  8. 

Sharpsville  (sharps'vil)  bor.  Mercer  co.  Pennsylvania,  pop.  4. 

Shasi  (sha'se')  treaty  port,  Hupeh,  prov.  China,  on  Yangtze  river,  pop.  90. 

Shasta  (shSs'td)  co.  N  Cal.  3,858  □  pop.  19,  X  Redding. 

Shasta,  Mount,  volcanic  p*ak,  Siskiyou  co.  N  Cal.  14,380  ft.  high. 

Shat  el  Arab  (shat'  gl'  a-rab')  river,  Euphrates  &  Tigris  united,  120  m.  to  Persian  gulf. 

Shatsk  (shatsk)  town,  Tambov  govt.  Russia  in  Europe,  pop.  8. 

Shavano,  Mount  (sha-va'no)  peak,  Sawatch  range,  Colorado,  14,239  ft.  high. 

Shavli  (shav'lye)  town,  Kovno  govt.  Russia  in  Europe,  pop.  22. 

Shawangunk  Mountains  (shoq'gum)  range  in  Orange,  Sullivan,  &  Ulster  cos.  N.  Y. ; 
highest  peak,  Sam’s  Point,  2,218  ft. 

Shawano  (sha-w  S'no')  co.  N  E  Wisconsin,  1,158  □  pop.  32.  —  city,  its  X  pop.  3. 

Shawenegan  Falls  (sho'Sn-e-gan)  town,  St.  Maurice  co.  Quebec,  Canada,  pop.  4. 

Shawnee  (sho-ne')  co.  N  E  Kan.  544  □  pop.  62,  X  Topeka.  — vil.  Perry  co.  O.  pop.  2. — 
city,  Pottawatomie  co.  Okla.  pop.  12. 

Shawneetown  (shfi'ne-toun')  city,  X  of  Gallatin  co.  Illinois,  pop.  2. 

Shchigry  (shche'gri)  town,  Kursk  govt.  Russia  in  Europe,  pop.  5. 

Sheba  (she'ba)  more  correctly  Saba  (sa'bri)  anc.  country,  S  Arabia.  See  SaBaEAN,  a. 

Sheboygan  (she-boi'gdn)  co.  E  Wis.  521  □  pop.  55  —  city,  its  X  pop.  26. 

Sheboygan  Falls,  vil.  Sheboygan  co.  Wis.  pop.  2. 

Sheerness  (sber-nSs')  spt.  town  &  govt,  dockyard,  Kent  co.  England,  pop.  17. 

Sheffield  (shef'eld)  city,  Colbert  co.  Ala.  pop.  5.  —  vil.  Bureau  co.  Ill.  pop.  1.  —  town,  Berk¬ 
shire  co.  Mass.  pop.  ‘i.  —  mfg.  city  &  county  bor.  Yorkshire,  England,  pop.  460;  cutlery. 

Shefford  (shef'erd)  co.  Quebec  prov.  Canada,  X  Waterloo. 

Shehr— 1-SebZ  (shS'h’r-e'-sSbz')  town,  Bokhara,  Asia,  40  m.  S  of  Samarkand,  pop.  35. 

Sheikhpura  (sliaK'pdo'ra)  town,  Monghyr  dist.  Bihar,  British  India,  pop.  11. 

Sheklung  (shSk'ldong')  city,  Kwangtung  prov.  China,  on  the  Tung  river,  pop.  100. 

Sheksna  (shgks'na)  riv.  Russia,  280  m.  long,  Byelozero  lake  to  Volga  river. 

Shelbina  (shgl-bl'nd)  city,  Shelby  co.  Missouri,  pop.  2. 

Shelbum  (shgl'bwrn)  town,  Sullivan  co.  Indiana,  pop.  2. 

Shelburne  (shgl'b&rn)  town,  Franklin  co.  Mass.  pop.  1.  —  town,  Chittenden  co.  Vt.  pop.  1. 
—  co.  S  W  Nova  Scotia,  Canada,  X  Shelburne. 

Shelby  (shel'bt)  co.  N  cen.  Ala.  806  □  pop.  27,  X  Columbiana.  —  co.  S  cen.  Ill.  772  □  pop. 
32,  X  Slielbyville.  —  co.  SE  cen.  Ind.  407  □  pop.  27,  X  Shelby ville.  — co.  W  Io.  589  □ 
pop.  17,  X  Harlan.  —  co.  N  Ky.  427  □  pop.  IS,  X  Shelby  ville.  —  co.  N  E  Mo.  509  Dpop. 
15,  X  Slielbyville.  —  co.  W  O.  413  □  pop.  25,  X  Sidney.  — co.  S  W  Tenn.  801  Dpop.  191, 
X  Memphis.  —  co.  E  Tex.  833  □  pop.  26,  X  Center.  —  vil.  Oceana  co.  Mich.  pop.  1.  — 
towrn,  X  of  Cleveland  co.  N.  C.  pop.  3.  — vil.  Richland  co.  O.  pop.  5. 

Shelbyville  (-vil)  city,  X  of  Shelby  co.  Ill.  pop.  4.  —  city,  X  of  Shelby  co.  Ind.  pop.  10.  — 
city,  X  of  Shelby  co.  Ky.  pop.  3.  —  town,  X  of  Bedford  co.  Tenn.  pop.  3. 

Sheldon  (shgl'dwn)  vil.  Iroquois  co.  Ill.  pop.  1.— city,  O'Brien  co.  Io.  pop.  3. —town, 
Franklin  co.  Vt.  pop.  1. 

Sheliff  or  Chellff  (shgl'Tf;  slig'lef')  riv.  Algeria,  430  m.  long,  Atlas  mts.  to  Mediterranean. 

Shelikof  (slia'le-kSf)  Strait  or  Alaska  Sound,  strait, bet.  Kodiak  isl.  &  mainland,  Alaska. 

Shelton  (shel'tun)  bor.  Fairfieldco.  Conn.  pop.  5.  — vil.  Buffalo  co.  Nebr.  pop.  1.  —  towm, 
X  of  Mafion  co.  Wash.  pop.  1. 

Shemakha  (shg/ma-Ka')  mfg.  town,  Baku  govt.  Transcaucasia,  Russia  in  Asia,  pop.  20. 

Shenandoah  (shSn'an-do'd)  riv.  Va.  A'  W.  Va.  200  m.  long,  Augusta  co.  Va.  to  Potomac 
riv.  at  Harpers  Ferry.  —  co.  N  Va.  510  □  pop.  21,  X  Woodstock.  —  city,  Page  co.  Io.  pop. 
5.  —  bor.  Schuylkill  co.  Pa.  pop.  26.  —  town,  Page  co.  Va.  pop.  1. 

ShenangO  (she-nSq'go)  riv.  Pa.  ab.  100  m.  long,  Crawford  co.  to  Mahoning  riv.  forming 
the  Beaver  riv. 

Shendi  (shSn'de')  town,  Anglo-Egypt.  Sudan,  on  Nile  riv.  90  m.  N  N  E  of  Khartum,  p.  10. 

Shengking  (shSng'kTng')  prov.  S  Manchuria,  54,761  □  pop.  5,996,  #  Mukden. 

Shensi  (shSn'se')  prov.  N  China,  75,290  □  pop.  6,917,  #  Sianfu. 

Shepherdstown  (shgp'erdz-toun)  town,  Jefferson  co.  West  Virginia,  pop.  1. 

Shepshed  (shep'shgd)  urban  dist.  Leicestershire,  England,  pop.  6. 

Shepton  Mallet  (shep'tftn  mftl'et;  colloq.  shgp'i/n)town,  Somersetshire,  England,  pop.  6« 

Sheraden  (sher'd-den)  bor.  Allegheny  co.  Pennsylvania,  pop.  3.  v 

Sherborn  (shfir'bwrn)  town,  Middlesex  co.  Massachusetts,  pop.  1. 

Sherborne  (shfir'bwrn)  town,  Dorsetshire,  England,  on  Ivel  river,  pop.  6. 

Sherbro  (shfir'bro)  isl.  Sierra  Leone,  85  m.  SE  by  S  of  Freetown  ;  30  m.  long. 

Sherbrooke  (shfir'brobk)  co.  S  Quebec,  Canada.  —  its  X  pop.  16. 


Bern.  See  Seym. 

Bemarang-  See  Samarano- 
Benones  See  Sens. 

Bentls.  See  Santis. 
Serajevo.  See  Sarajevo. 


Serbia.  See  Servia. 

Berinagar.  Var.  of  Srinagar. 
Serpets.  See  Sierpc. 

Sercq.  See  Sark. 

Sete  Queda»,  falls.  SeeGuAYRA. 


Seul.  See  Seoul. 

Sevanga.  See  Gokcha. 
Sevastopol  See  Sebastopol. 
Seven  Islands.  See  Semidi  Is¬ 
lands. 


Sevilla.  See  Seville. 

Sevlievo.  See  Sevlijevo. 

Sexi.  See  Almunecar. 

Seypan.  See  Saipan. 
’s-Gravenhage.  See  Hague, 


The.  v 

Shabatz.  See  Sabac. 

Shah  Fuladi.  See  Koh-i-Baba. 
Shahjehanpur.  See  Shahja¬ 
hanpur. 


Shaikhpura.  Var.  of  Sheikh¬ 
pura 

Shaochu.  See  Chaochowfu. — 
See  Suiuchow. 

Shechem.  See  Nablus. 


vale,  senate, 
f<Tod,fcfbt ; 


c&re,  ftm,  Account,  arm,  ask,  sofa ;  ©ve,  ©vent,  end,  recent,  maker;  Ice,  Ill ;  old,  obey,  orb,  5dd,  stfft,  connect;  use,  unite,  urn,  tip,  circus,  menii; 
out,  oil ;  chair  ;  go  ;  sing,  iqk  ;  then,  thin  ;  nature,  verdure  (250) ;  k  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144);  boN ;  yet ;  zh  =  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §5  in  Guide. 
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Sherburne  (shfir'b&m)  co.  E  cen.  Minn.  448  □  pop.  8,  X  Elk  River. 

Sherghatl  (shfir-ga'te)  town,  Gaya  diet.  Bihar,  British  India,  pop.  6. 

Sheridan  (shfir'Y-dfin)  co.  N  W  Kan.  896  □  pop.  6,  X  Hoxie.  —  co.  N  W  Nebr.  2,469  □ 
pop.  7,  X  Rush  ville.  —  co.  cen.  N.  Dak.  996  □  pop.  8,  X  McClusky.  —  co.  N  Wyo.  2,575  □ 
pop.  16,  X  Sheridan,  —  town,  Hamilton  co.  Ind.  pop.  2.  —  city,  Yamhill  co.  Ore.  pop.  1. 

—  city,  X  of  Sheridan  co.  Wyo.  pop.  8. 

Sheridan,  Mount,  peak,  Rocky  mts.  ill  Yellowstone  National  Park,  10,385  ft.  high. 
Sherkot  (shfir'kot)  town,  Bijnor  dist.  United  Prove.  British  India,  pop.  16. 

Sherman  (sliflr'inan)  co.  N  W  Kan.  1,049  □  pop.  5,  X  Goodland.  —  co.  cen.  Nebr.  573  □ 
pop.  8,  X  Loup.  —  co.  N  Ore.  836  □  pop.  4,  X  Moro.  —  co.  N  W  Tex.  935  □  pop.  1, 
X  Stratford.  —  town,  Aroostook  co.  Me.  pop.  1.  —  city,  X  of  Grayson  co.  Tex.  pop.  12. 
Sherwood  Forest  (shfir'wdod)  anc.  royal  forest,  chiefly  in  Nottinghamshire,  Eng.;  re¬ 
mains  near  Mansfield,  Rotherham,  &  vicinity.  See  Robin  Hood. 

Sheskyeev  (shfis-kya'yfif)  town,  Penza  govt.  Russia  in  Europe,  pop.  5. 

Shetland  (shfit'land)  isl.  co.  Scotland,  551  □  pop.  28;  chief  burgh  Lerwick. 

Shetland  Islands,  arch.  N.  of  Scot,  constituting  co.  of  Shetland  ;  chief  isl.  Mainland. 
Shettleston  (shfit'’l-stifn)  suburb  of  Glasgow,  Lanarkshire,  Scotland. 

Sheungchun  (sha'Gng-chun')  or  St.  John,  isl.  Kvvangtung  prov.  S  coast  of  China. 
Sheyenne  (shFfin')  riv.  N.  Dakota,  325  m.  long,  to  Red  river. 

Shiawassee  (shi'a-wSs'e)  riv.  Mich,  about  100  m.  long,  Oakland  co.  to  Saginaw  riv.  — 
co.  E  cen.  Mich.  557  □  pop.  33,  X  Corunna. 

Shibln  el  Kom  (shY-ben'  61  kom')  town,  Menufieh  prov.  Lower  Egypt,  pop.  21. 
Shlckshlnny  (shYk'shYn-Y)  bor.  Luzerne  co.  Pa.  15  m.  WS  W  of  Wilkes-Barre,  pop.  2. 
Shlckshock  Mountains  (slnk'shfik)  Gaspfi  pen.  Quebec  prov.  Canada;  highest,  3,800  ft. 
ShldZUOka  (shed'zdb-o'k&)  dist.  cen.  Honshu,  Japan,  3,000  □  p.  1,380.  —  city  in  it,  p.  54. 
Shields.  North  (sheldz)  part  of  Tynemouth,  Northumberland  co.  England. 

Shields,  South,  spt.  &  shipbuilding  county  bor.  Durham  co.  England,  pop.  109. 

Shlel,  Loch  (shel)  lake,  17  m.  long,  Argyllshire  &  Inverness-shire,  Scot,  near  W  coast. 
Shiga  (she'ga)  dist.  cen.  Honshu  isl.  Japan,  1,539  □  pop.  760. 

Shlgatse  (she-gat'sfi)  town,  S  Tibet,  145  m.  W  by  S  of  Lhasa,  pop.  12  ;  residence  of  one 
of  the  Grand  Lamas. 

Shikarpur  (she-kiir'poor')  mfg.  town,  Sukkur  dist.  Sind,  Bombay,  Br.  India,  pop.  50.  — 
town,  Bulandshahr  dist.  United  Prove.  British  India,  pop.  13. 

Shikohabad  ( she-ko/a-bad')  town,  Mainpuri  dist.  United  Provs.  Br.  India,  pop.  11. 
Shikoku  (she'kiykoo)  isl.  Japan,  E  of  Kiushi,  6,856 □,  with  adjacent  isls.  7,031  □  p.  3,288. 
Shildon  and  East  Thickley  (shTl'dwn,  thYk'lY)  urban  dist.  Durham  co.  England,  pop.  13. 
Shllka  (shel'ka)  riv. 300  m.  long,  Transbaikalia  prov.  ESiberia;  with  Argunforms  Amur  riv. 
Shillelagh  (shY-la'ld;  -lax)  town,  S  W  Wicklow  co.  Ireland.  See  shillalah,  n. 
Shlllington  (shTl'Tng-twn)  bor.  Berks  co.  Pennsylvania,  pop.  1. 

Shillong  (shel-long')  town,  #  of  Assam  prov.  India,  in  Khasi  hills,  pop.  9. 

Shimane  (she'ma-nfi)  dist.  W  Honshu  isl.  Japan,  2,595  □  pop.  758. 

Shimoda  (she'mo-da)  town  and  treaty  port,  SE  coast  Honshu  isl.  Japan. 

Shlmoga  (she-mo'ga)  dist.  N  W  Mysore,  S  India,  4,025  □  pop.  532.  —  its  #  pop.  7. 
Shlmonosekl  (she'mo-no-sa'ke)  form.  Akamagaseki  (a'ka-ma-ga-)  spt.  city,  S  W  Hon¬ 
shu,  Japan,  pop.  58. 

Shin,  Loch  (shin)  lake,  17  m.  long,  Sutherlandshire,  Scotland. 

Shinano  (she'na-no)  riv.  180  m.  long,  Honshu,  Japan,  to  Japan  sea  at  Niigata 
Shinchiku  (shYn-che'koo)  or  Hslnchu  (sYn'choo')  town,  N  W  coast  of  Formosa,  pop.  16. 
Shiner  (shin'er)  town,  Lavaca  co.  Texas,  pop.  1. 

Shingle  House,  bor.  Potter  co.  Pennsylvania,  pop.  2. 

Shlnnston  (shYnz'tiin)  town,  Harrison  co.  West  Virginia,  pop.  1. 

Shinwlju  (shtn-we'joo)  i.  e.  “  New  Wiju,”  town,  *  of  North  Phyongan  prov.  Korea; 
treaty  port,  near  mouth  of  Yalu  river. 

Shlpka  Pass  (shYp'kd)  pass  in  Balkan  mts.  Bulgaria,  4,376  ft.  above  sea ;  battles  1877. 
Shipley  (shYp'lY)  town,  W.  Riding,  Yorkshire,  Eng.  3  in.  N  N  W  of  Bradford,  pop.  28. 
Shlppensburg  (shYp'enz-bflrg)  bor.  Cumberland  co.  Pennsylvania,  pop.  3. 

Shiraz  (she-raz'  ;  she'raz)  mfg.  &  cml.  town,  #  of  Ears  prov.  Persia,  pop.  32. 

Shire  (she'ra)  riv.  Africa,  about  370  m.  long,  from  S  end  of  Nyasa  lake  to  Zambezi  river. 
Shirley  (shGr'IY)  town,  Hancock  &  Henry  cos.  Ind.  pop.  2.  —  town,  Middlesex  co.  Mass. 
8  m.  E  of  Fitchburg,  pop.  2. 

Shirpur  (sher'poor')  town,  West  Khandesh  dist.  Bombay,  British  India,  pop.  10. 
Shirvan  (sher-van'y’)  former  khanate,  now  in  Baku  govt.  Transcaucasia,  Russia  in  Asia; 
#  was  Shemakha. 

Shiuchow  (shu'cho')  city,  Kwangtung  prov.  China,  125  m.  N  of  Canton,  pop.  50. 

Shklov  (shklCf)  town,  Mogilev  govt.  Russia  in  Europe,  pop.  11. 

Shkumb  (shkoomb)  or  Shkumbl,  (shkoom'be)  riv.  Albania  to  Adriatic  sea. 

Shoa  (sho'a)  kingdom  forming  part  of  Abyssinia,  Africa,  #  Adis  Abeba. 

Shoals  (sholz)  town,  X  of  Martin  co.  Indiana,  pop.  1. 

Shoeburyness  (shoc/ber-Y-nfis')  cape,  Essex  co.  England.  —  urban  dist.  Essex  co.  Eng¬ 
land,  pop.  5  ;  artillery  range. 

Shokwa  (sho'kwa)  or  Changhua  (chang'hwa)  town,  W  coast  of  Formosa,  pop.  16. 
Sholapur  (sho'la-poor')  dist.  of  Central  div.  Bombay  pres.  British  India,  4,541  □  pop.  768. 

—  ft.  town,  its  #  pop.  61. 

Shoreditch  (shor'dYch')  met.  bor.  N  part  of  London,  pop.  111. 

Shoreham  (shor'ara  ;  201)  town,  Addison  co.  Vt.  on  Lake  Champlain,  pop.  1. 

Shoreham  by  Sea,  urban  dist.  West  Sussex,  England,  pop.  6. 

Shoshone  (sho-sho'ne)  co.  N  Ida.  2,579  □  p.  14,  X  Wallace.  —  vil.  X  of  Lincoln  co.  Ida.  p.  1. 
Shoshone  Falls,  Snake  riv.  Ida.  ;  200  ft.  high. 

Shoshong  (sho-shfing')  town,  E  Bechuanaland  protectorate,  S  Africa. 

Shreve  (shrev)  vil.  Wayne  co.  O.  9  m.  S  S  W  of  Wooster,  pop.  1. 

Shreveport  (shrev'port;  201)  city,  X  of  Caddo  par.  Louisiana,  pop.  28. 

Shrewsbury  ( shrooz'ber-Y)  town,  Worcester  co.  Mass.  pop.  2.  —  (shrooz'ber-Y  ;  shroz'- 
ber-Y)mun.  bor.  X  of  Shropshire,  England,  on  Severn  riv.  pop.  28;  battle  1403. 
Shropshire  (shrfip'slier)  or  Salop  (sXl'fip)  min.  &  past,  inland  co.  England,  1,347  □  pop. 
246,  X  Shrewsbury. 

Shubuta  (shoo-boo'ta)  towrn,  Clarke  co.  Mississippi,  pop.  1 . 

Shullsburg  (shulz'bfirg)  city,  Lafayette  co.  Wisconsin,  pop.  1. 

Shumla  (shoom'la)  Bulg.  Shumen  (shoo'men)  dept.  Bulgaria,  2,316  □  pop.  2S2.  —  ft. 
town,  its  #  pop.  22. 

Shurl  (slioo're)  city,  Okinawa  isl.  #  of  Okinawa  dept.  Japan,  pop.  25. 

Shusa  (shoo-sha')  town,  Elizavetpol  govt.  Transcaucasia,  Russia  in  Asia,  pop.  30. 
Shuster  (slioos'ter)  town,  Khuzistan  prov.  Persia,  on  Karun  river,  pop.  15. 

Shutar  Gardan(shoo'turgQr-d  fin')  pass,  W  end  of  Safed  Koh,E  Afghanistan;  alt.  10,800  ft. 
Shuya  (slioo'ya)  mfg.  town,  Vladimir  govt.  Russia  in  Europe,  pop.  8. 

ShwebO  (shwa'bo')  dist.  of  Sagaing  div.  Upper  Burma,  5,634  □  pop.  356.  —  its  ^  pop.  10. 
Shwedaung  i'shwa/doung')  town,  Prome  dist.  Lower  Burma,  on  Irrawaddy  river,  pop.  12. 
Shwegyln  ishwa'jen')  town,  Toungoo  dist.  Lower  Burma,  on  Sittang  riv.  pop.  9. 

SI  (se)  or  Si-kiang  (se'-kyang')  i.  e.  “  West  river,”  large  nav.  river  ( kiang ),  more  than 
1,000  m.  long,  S  China  to  China  sea  ;  Canton  is  in  its  delta. 

Sialkot  (se-al'kot')  dist.  of  Lahore  div.  Punjab,  Br.  India,  1 ,991  D  pop.  9S0.  —  its  %  pop.  58. 
Slam  (si-Xin';  si'Sm;  se'arn')  country,  S  E  Asia,  about  198,900  □  pop.  7,562,  #  Bangkok. 

See  Indo-Chinese,  a.,  Siamese,  n. 

Siam,  Gulf  of,  inlet,  China  sea,  S  of  Siam. 

Sianfu  (se'an-foo')  or  Singan  (se'n’gan')  city,  %  of  Shensi  prov.  China,  pop.  1,000. 
Slang  (se-ang')  riv.  Hunan  prov.  China,  to  Lake  Tungting. 

Slangtan  (se-ang'tan')  city,  Hunan  prov.  China,  on  Siang  river,  pop.  300. 

Siargao  (se-ar-ga'o)  isl.  off  N  E  coast  Mindanao,  Philippine  islands,  151  □  pop.  10. 
Siasconset  (si'd-skfin'sfit)  locally  Sconset  (skfin'sfit)  summer  resort  (orig.  a  fishing 
hamlet)  Nantucket  isl.  Mass. ;  wireless  station. 

Slassi  (se-as'e)  isl.  Sulu  archipelago,  Philippine  islands,  30  D  pop.  12.  —  former  mil.  dist. 

Philippine  islands,  89  □  pop.  25,  now  part  of  Moro  prov. 

Siatlsta  (se-a'tYs-ta)  town,  formerly  Turkish,  65  m.  WS  W  of  Saloniki,  pop.  10. 

Siberia  (si-be'rY-d)  Russ.  Sibir’  (se-ber')  country  of  N  Russia  in  Asia,  bet.  Ural  mts.  and 
Pacific  ocean,  4,831,882  □  pop.  8,719  ;  W  #  Tomsk ;  E  #  Irkutsk. 


Shcrshel.  See  Cherchel. 

Shiloh,  battlefield.  See  Pitts¬ 
burg  Landing. 

Shinar,  a  Biblical  name  of 
Babylonia. 

Shlrpnrla.  See  Lagash. 


Shirwa.  See  Chilwa. 

Shkiperia.  See  Albania. 
Shumen.  See  Shumla. 
Shushan.  See  Susa. 
Sibenik.  See  Sebf.nico. 
Sibir’.  See  Siberia. 


8icca  Veneria.  See  Kef,  El. 

Siculum  Fretum.  See  Messina, 
Strmt  of. 

Sldon.  See  Saida. 

Siedlce.  See  Syf.dlets. 

Sierra  de  Guadalupe.  See  Gua- 


Sibley  (sYb'lY)  co.cen.  Minn.  585  □  pop.  16,  X  Henderson,  —  town,  X  of  Osceola  co.  Io.  p.  1. 
Sibsagar  (seb-sa'gdr)  dist.  N  E  Assam,  Br.  India,  4,996  □  pop.  690.  —  its  #  pop.  6. 
Sibuguey  (se'boo-ga')  inlet,  S  W  coast  Mindanao,  Philippine  islands. 

SibutU  (se-bob'too)  isl.  S  W  of  Sulu  arch.  34  □  ;  sold  to  U.  S.  by  Spain  in  1901. 

Sibuyan  (se'boo-yan')  isl.  W  of  Masbate,  Philippine  islands,  171  □  pop.  11. 

Sicilies,  The  Two  (sYs'Y-lYz)  former  kingdom  consisting  of  S  Italy  and  isl.  of  Sicily. 
Sicily  (sYs'Y-lY)  It.  Sicilia  (se-chel'ya)  anc.  Trina'cria,  largest  isl.  Mediterranean  sea, 
#  Palermo ;  with  small  isls.  a  compartimento  of  Italy,  9,938  □  pop.  3,683 ;  divided  into 
seven  provs.;  massacre,  known  as  the  Sicilian  Vespers,  1282.  See  Doriam,  n.,  earth¬ 
quake,  Sicilian,  a.  &  n. 

Siculiana  (se'kool-ya'nii)  spt.  comm.  Girgenti  prov.  Sicily,  Italy,  pop.  7. 

Sicyon  (sYsh'Y-fin)  Gr.  Sikyon  (sYk'Y-on')  anc.  city,  Morea,  Greece,  near  Corinth. 
Siderno  Marina  (se-dfir'no  ma-re'na)  comm.  Reggio  di  Calabria  prov.  Italy,  pop.  11. 
Sidhpur  (sed'poor')  town,  Baroda  state,  Bombay,  India,  pop.  15;  place  of  pilgrimage. 
Sidi— bel-Abbfis  (se'de'-bfil-a'bfis')  town,  Oran  dept.  Algeria,  pop.  27,  comm.  31. 
Sidmouth  (sYd'm&th)  coast  town,  S  Devonshire,  England,  pop.  6  ;  watering  place. 
Sidney  (sYd'nY)  town,  X  of  Fremont  co.  Io.  pop.  1.  —  vil.  Delaware  co.  N.  Y.  pop.  3.  — 
town,  X  of  Cheyenne  co.  Nebr.  pop.  1.  —  city,  X  of  Shelby  co.  O.  pop.  7. 

Sidra,  Gulf  Of  (sYd'rd)  atic.  Syr'tis  Ma'jor,  inlet,  coast  of  Tripoli  and  Barca,  N  Africa. 
Siebengebirge  (ze'ben-ge-bYr'ge)  hills,  Rhine  Prov.  Prussia,  of  which  the  Drachenfels  is 
one;  Lowenberg,  the  highest,  is  1,506  ft.  above  sea  level. 

Siegburg  (zeK'boorK)  town,  Rhine  Prov.  Prussia,  14  m.  SE  of  Cologne,  pop.  17. 

Siegen  (ze'gen)  mfg.  town,  Westphalia  prov.  Prussia,  pop.  27. 

SiemianowitZ  (ze'me-'i'no-vYts)  town,  Silesia,  Prus.  near  Konigshutte,  pop.  comm.  18. 
Siena  (syfi'na)  prov.  Tviscany,  Italy,  1,472  □  pop.  242.  —  its  #  pop.  42.  See  palio,  n. 
Sieradz  (she'radz)  Russ.  Syeradz  (sye'radz)  town,Kalish  govt.  Poland,  Russia,  pop.  15. 
Sierning  (zer'nYng)  town,  Upper  Austria,  5  m.  W  of  Steyer,  pop.  2,  comm.  6. 

Siero  (sya'ro)  comm.  Oviedo  prov.  Spain,  pop.  25. 

Sierpc  (shfirpts)  Russ.  SerpetS  (syfir'pSts)  town,  Plotsk  govt.  Poland,  Russia,  pop.  7. 
Sierra  (sY -fir'd)  co.  N  E  Cal.  923  □  pop.  4,  X  Downieville.  —  co.  S  W  N.  Mex.  3,1 1 8  □  pop.  4, 
X  Hillsboro. 

Sierra  Blanca  (bhfij'kd)  range  connected  with  the  Sangre  de  Cristo  mts.  Col.  ;  highest, 
Blanca  Peak,  14,390  feet. 

Sierra  de  los  Organos  vsyfir'ra  da  los6r-ga'nos)  low  mt.  range,  Pinar  del  Rio  prov.  Cuba  ; 
highest,  Pan  de  Guajaibon,  2,532  feet. 

Sierra  Leone  (sY-fir'd  le-o'ne)  British  W  African  colony  (515  □  pop.  76,  #  Freetown)  & 
protectorate  (31,109  □  pop.  1,313). 

Sierra  Madre  (sY-fir'd  ma'dra)  city,  Los  Angeles  co.  Cal.  pop.  1.  — a  name  of  theSawatch 
range,  Col.  — ,  Eastern  &  Western,  mt. chains  on  E&on  W  border  of  cen.  plateau,  Mex. 
Sierra  Maestra  (syfir'i  a  ma-fis'tra)  mt.  range,  S  Cuba ;  highest  Turquino,  ab.  8,400  ft. 
Sierra  Nevada  (sY-fir'd ne-va'dd)  mt.  ranges,  E  Cal.  highest  peak  Mt.  Whitney,  14,502  feet. 

—  (Sp.  pron.  syfir'ra  na-va'tha  ;  146)  mts.  S  Spain;  highest,  Mulhacfin,  11,421  ft. 
Sigmaringen  (zeg'ma-rYng'en)  Prussian  dist.  coextensive  with  Hohenzollern.  —  tewn,  . 
Hohenzollern,  Prussia,  pop.  5. 

Signa  (sen'ya)  town,  8  m.  W  of  Florence,  Italy,  on  Amo  river,  pop.  comm.  9. 

Signakh  (seg-naK')  town,  Tiflis  govt.  Transcaucasia,  Russia,  pop.  10. 

Sigourney  (sYg'dr-nY)  city,  X  of  Keokuk  co.  Iowa,  pop.  2. 

Sigiienza  (se-gwfin'tha)  mfg.  city,  Guadalajara  prov.  Spain,  pop.  5. 

Siliun  (se-hoon'J  anc.  Sa'rus,  riv.  280  m.  long,  Adana  vilayet,  Asia  Minor. 

Sikandarabad  ( s£-k fin' ddr-a-bad')  town,  Bulandshahr  dist.  United  Provs.  of  Agra&Oudh, 
British  India,  pop.  18.  —  See  Secunderabad  ( Gaz .). 

Sikeston  (siks'tdn)  city,  Scott  co.  Mo.  22  in.  N  N  W  of  New  Madrid,  pop.  3. 
Sikhota-alin  (se-K6'ta-a-len')  mt.  region,  Primorskaya  prov.  E  Siberia,  S  of  Amur  river. 
Sikkim  (sYk'Ym)  native  state,  N  E  India,  bet.  Nepal  &  Bhutan,  2,818  □  pop.  88,  #  Gangtek. 
Silao  (8e-la'o)  city,  Guanajuato,  Mexico,  pop.  14. 

Silchar  (sel-char')  town,  #  of  Cachar  dist.  Assam,  Br.  India,  pop.  9. 

Silchester  (sYl'chfis-ter)  vil.  Hampshire,  Eng.;  remains  of  anc.  city,  Cal'lev a  Atreba'tum. 
Silesia  (sY-le'shY-d ;  -shd)  Ger.  Schlesien  (shla'ze-en)  prov.  SE  Prussia,  15,573  □  pop. 

5,226,  #  Breslau.  —  crownland,  Austria,  1,987  □  pop.  757,  #  Troppau. 

Silistra  (sY-lYs'trd) or  Sili3tria(-trY-d)fmc.  Duros'torum,  mfg. town,  Bulgaria,  on  Dannbe 
river,  pop.  11;  sieges  1829,  1854.  —  region  of  N  E  Bulgaria  ceded  to  Roumania  in  1913. 
Silivri  (se-lYv're)  port  on  the  Sea  of  Marmora,  ab.  35  m.  W  of  Constantinople,  pop.  6. 
Silkeborg  (sYl'ke-bfirK)  city,  Aarhus  amt,  cen.  Jutland,  Denmark,  pop.  9. 

Silliman.  Mount  (sYl'f-mdn)  peak,  Sierra  Nevada,  Cal.  11,188  ft.  high. 

Siloam  Springs  (sl-lom')  town,  Benton  co.  Arkansas,  pop.  2. 

Silver  Bow  (sYl'ver  bo')  co.  SW  Mont.  698  □  pop.  57,  X  Butte. 

Silver  City,  city,  X  of  Grant  co.  New  Mexico,  pop.  3. 

Silver  Creek,  vil.  Chautauqua  co.  New  York,  pop.  3. 

Silverton  (sYl'ver-tfin)  town,  X  of  San  Juan  co.  Col.  pop.  2.  —  city,  Marion  co.  Ore.  pop.  2. 
Silves  (sel'vfish)  town,  Algarve  prov.  Portugal,  pop.  7. 

Silvis  (sYl'vYs)  vil.  Rock  Island  co.  Illinois,  pop.  1. 

Simalur  (sYnUa-loor')  Du.  Simaloer  (-loor')  or  Babi  (ba'be)  isl.  off  N  W  Sumatra,  683  □. 
Simancas  (se-maq'kas)  town,  Valladolid,  Spain,  pop.  1  ;  national  archives. 

Simbirsk  (sem-bersk')  govt.  Russia,  19,110  □  pop.  1,962.  —  its  #  pop.  52. 

Simcoe  (sYm'ko)  lake,  Ontario  prov.  Canada,  271  □  drains  into  Georgian  bay.  —  co.  On¬ 
tario  prov.  Canada,  X  Barrie,  —  town,  X  of  Norfolk  co.  Ontario,  Canada,  pop.  3. 
Simferopol  (sem'fS-rfi'pol-y’)  town,  #  of  Taurida  govt.  Russia  in  Europe,  pop.  62. 

Simla  (sYm'ld)  dist.  of  Ambala  div.  Punjab,  British  India,  101  □  pop.  39.  —  town  &  hill  sta¬ 
tion,  its  #  pop.  (including  Jutogh  cantonment)  38  ;  summer  #  of  Government  of  India. 
Simmering  (zYm'er-Yng)  town,  since  1890  lltli  dist.  of  Vienna,  Lower  Austria. 

Simois  (sYm'6-Ys)  mod.  Dombrek  (dfim'brfik)  small  riv.  near  anc.  Troy,  Asia  Minor; 

tributary  of  Scamander,  the  modern  Menderez. 

Slmonstown  (si'mwnz-toun)  tow-n  &  naval  arsenal,  Simons  bay,  Cape  prov.  U.  of  S.  Af.  p.  5. 
Simplon  (sYm'plfin  ;  F.  sSn'pIOn')  vil.  &  pass,  Switzerland  ;  Napoleon’s  famous  road  (built 
1800-06)  ;  tunnel,  12*  m.  long  (1898-1906). 

Simpson  (sYmp's’n)  co.  S  Ky.  216  □  pop.  11,  X  Franklin.  —  co.  S  cen.  Miss.  575  □  pop. 
17,  X  Mendenhall. 

Simsbury  (sYmz'ber-Y)  town,  Hartford  co.  Connecticut,  pop.  3. 

Sinai  (si'ni;  sl'na-i)  pen.  bet.  Suez  &  Akabah  gulfs,  N  end  of  Red  sea. 

Sinai.  Mount,  probably  in  Sinai  pen.  but  not  identified. 

Sinaloa  (se'na-lo'a)  state,  Mexico,  27,560  □  p.  323,  #  Culiacan.  —  tn.  Sinaloa,  Mexico. 
Sinalunga  (se^ia-looq'ga)  mfg.  comm.  Siena  prov.  Tuscany,  Italy,  pop.  9. 

Since  (sen'sa  ;  138)  niun.  dist.  Corozal  prov.  Bolivar  dept.  Colombia,  pop.  16. 

Sincelejo  (-la'ho;  189)  town,  Sincelejo  prov.  Bolivar  dept.  Colombia,  pop.  mun.  dist.  14. 
Sind  (slnd)  river.  Central  India,  near  Sironj  to  Jumna  river.  —  prov.  N  W  Bombay  pres. 

British  India,  47,066  □  pop.  3,513,  #  Hyderabad. 

Sindangan  (sen-dang'an)  inlet,  W  coast  of  Mindanao,  Philippine  islands. 

Sinder  (sYn'der)  or  Zinder  (zYn'der)  town,  N  W  part  of  Bornu,  Fr.  W.  Africa,  pop.  15. 
Singapore  (sYq'gd-por';  201)  British  isl.  Sof  Malay  pen.  part  of  Straits  Settlements,  206  □ 
pop.  with  dependencies,  312.  —  its  #  &  #  of  Straits  Settlements,  pop.  260. 

Singhbhum  (sYng'boom')  dist.  Chota  Nagpur,  Br.  India,  3,891  □  pop.  694,  #  Chaibasa. 
Slngkep  (sYng'kfip')  isl.  off  E  coast  of  Sumatra,  S  of  Lingga  isl.  Du.  E.  Indies,  320  □. 
Siningfu  (se'nYng-foo')  cml.  city,  W  part  of  Kansu  prov.  China,  pop.  60. 

Sinj  (sen'y’)  town,  Dalmatia,  Austria,  pop.  3,  comm.  41. 

Slnfelang(8Yn/kyang')  Chinese  prov.  comprising  all  Chinese  cen.  Asia  between  Mongolia  & 
Tibet,  550,579  □  pop.  1,819,  #  Tihwafu. 

Sin-le-Noble  (sSN'-le-no'bl’)  town,  dept.  Nord,  France,  pop.  8,  comm.  10. 

Sinminfu  (sYn'mYn-foo')  town  &  treaty  port,  Shengking  prov.  S.  Manchuria,  pop.  42. 
Sinope  (sY-no'pe)  Turk.  Sinob  (se-nob')  spt.  Turkey  in  Asia,  on  Black  sea,  pop.  10. 

Sion  (se'SN')  Ger.  Sitten  (zYt'fin )anc.  Sedu'num,  tn.  #  of  Valais  canton, Swntz.  p.  comm. 7. 
Sioux(soo)co.  NW  Io.  760  Dp. 25,  X  Orange  City.— co.N  W  Nebr.  2,055  Dp.6,  X  Harrison. 
Sioux  Center,  town,  Sioux  co.  Iowa,  pop.  1. 

Sioux  City,  city,  X  of  Woodbury  co.  Io.  pop.  48. 

Sioux  Falls,  city,  X  of  Minnehaha  co.  South  Dakota,  pop.  14. 


dalupr. 

Sierra  de  Merida.  SeeMRRiDA. 
Sierra  Nevada  de  Santa  Marta. 
See  Santa  Marta. 

Sikaram.  See  Safed  Koh. 
Si-kiang.  See  Si. 


Sikyon.  See  Sicyon. 

Silistria.  See  Silistra. 
Sillcin.  See  Zsolna  . 

Simaln.  Var,  of  Simalur. 
Singan.  See  Sianfu. 
Singidnnum.  See  Belgrade. 


8ing  Sing.  See  Ossining. 
Sinob.  See  Sinope. 

SinuB  iElaniticus.  See  Akabah, 
Guleof.  [Gulf  or. 

Sinus  PegaBaeuB.  See  Volos, | 
Sion.  See  Zion. 


□  means  square  miles  ;  #,  capital;  X,  co.  seat;  agr.,  agricultural ;  cml.,  commercial ;  mfg.,  manufacturing  ;  min.,  mining  ;  spt.,  seaport ;  tp.,  township  ;  vil.,  villago. 
Population  is  given  in  nearest  thousands ;  2  =  1,500  to  2,499  ;  3  =  2,500  to  3,499,  etc. ;  less  than  1,000  not  given.  See  Abbreviations,  p.  2379. 
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A  PRONOUNCING  GAZETTEER. 


&*£&£ Sipar  (8t-pSr,)  city- anc- Babyiouia *  site  - 
‘At  Oriental  prov.  Phil.  isls.  S  E  of  Negros,  106  □  pop.  46. 

^elr e w  Pr0Up  (pgl  u.)  18l8*»  Carpentaria  gulf,  Australia. 

wm£0rt^"LclEy’  anc-  Pannonia;  site  near  mod.  Mitrovica. 
ihJJl'Xi  rt-  NaS?n  ina'liun')  hill  state,  Punjab,  India,  1,198 □  p.  139,  #  Nahan. 

S^nach  ^zer  naK)  town,  Ihurgau  canton,  Switzerland,  pop.  comm.  6. 

SlTOhl  (se-ro'he)  nativestate,  Rajputana,  India.  1,964  □  pop.  189. 

Slrpur  Tandur  (ser'poor'  tan-door')  dist.  N  Hyderabad,  India,  5,029  □  pop.  273. 

Siraa  (slr'sa)  town,  Hissar  dist.  Punjab,  British  India,  pop.  16. 

Sisal  (se-sal')  spt.  Yucatan  state,  Mexico. 

Siskiyou  (sls'kl-yoo)  co.  N  Cal.  6,256  □  pop.  19,  X  Yreka 

S1^nk  (S  E  ofkigiam%Sof  (SlS'8k)  ^  ^  ^  C°'  Hui*ary- 

Slsseton  (sTs'e-tmi)  city,  X  of  Roberts  co.  South  Dakota,  pop.  1 
Slstersville  (sls'terz-vtl)  city,  Tyler  co.  W.  Va.  on  Ohio  river,  pop.  3. 

®  ?  ™ ,S Vl,st0 v  (svIsh'tSf)  ft.  cml.  port,  Bulgaria,  on  Danube,  pop.  13. 

dlv-Umted  Provs.Br.  Ind.  2,250  □  p.1,139.—  its  *  p.  23. 
Sitka  (sit  ka)  dist.  &  vil.  Alaska,  on  W  coast  of  Baranof  island,  pop.  dist  2. 

Sittang  (set-tung')  riv.  350  m.  long,  Burma  to  Gulf  of  Martaban. 

Sittard  (slt'art)  town  &  comm.  Limburg,  Netherlands,  pop.  comm.  7. 

Slttingbourne  (slt'Tng-bQrn ;  -born)  town,  Kent  co.  England,  pop.  8. 

8  10  n88l°U.™'  Aaslui  (as'se-oot')  prov.  Upper  Egypt  (with  oases  Dakhel  & 

Kharga)  1,361  Q  pop.  903.  —  its  %  on  Nile  riv.  pop.  39. 

Sivagiri  fse'vi-gc're)  town,  Tinnevelly  dist.  Madras,  British  India,  pop.  18. 

Slvas  (se'vas')  vilayet,  NE  Asia  Minor,  23,970  □  pop.  1,058.  —  anc .  Sebas'te  or  Sebas'- 
tia  or  Cabi'_ra,  its  #  pop.  60. 

Siverly  (sTv'er-11)  bor.  Venango  co.  Pennsylvania,  pop.  2. 

Sivrihlssar  (sev're-hTs-sar')  town,  Smyrna  vilayet,  Asia  Minor,  pop  15. 

Siwah  (se'wa')  anc-.JoJpreER  Am'mon,  oasis,  N  W  Egypt,  N  of  Libyan  desert,  pop.  5. 
Siwalik  Hills  (se-wa'ITk)  range,  Punjab  &  United  Provs.  of  Agra  &  Oudli,  India 
Siwan  (se-wan')  or  Aliganj  Sewan  (a'le-gunj'  se-wan')  town,  Bihar,  Br.  India,  pop 
Skagen,  Cape  (sga'gen)  or  The  Skaw  (sk6)  N  point  of  Jutland,  Denmark. 
Skager-Rak  (sgag'er-rak  ;  often  sk5g'6r-rSk')  arm  of  North  sea,  S  of  Norway. 

Skagit  (skitg'Tt)  co.  N  Wash.  1,774  □  pop.  29,  X  Mount  Vernon. 

Skagit  River,  Cascade  mts.  B.  C.  about  200  m.  long,  to  Puget  sound,  Washington. 
Skagway  (skSg'wa)  dist.  &  town,  S  E  Alaska,  pop.  dist.  2. 

Skala  (ska'la)  town,  E  Galicia,  Austria,  pop.  comm.  6. 

Skalat  (ska'lat)  town  E  Galicia,  Austria,  pop.  comm.  6. 

Skamania  (skd-ma'nT-d)  co.  S  Washington,  1,685  □  pop.  3,  X  Stevenson. 

Skanderborg  (skai/der-born)  amt,  S  E  Jutland,  Denmark,  pop.  97.  —  town,  13  m.SI 
of  Aarhus,  Denmark,  pop.  3. 

Skane  (sko'nS  ;  sko'nS)  or  Scania  (ska'nl-d)  S  part  of  Sweden  comprising  Kristiansta 
&  Malmohus  provinces,  4,353  □  pop.  686. 

Skaneateles  (sk^n^S-iR'lSs)  vil.  Onondaga  co.  N.  Y.  pop.  2.  —  lake,  Onondaga  &  Cayug 
cos.  N.  Y.  16  miles  long. 


16. 


Skaptar  Jokull  (skap't&r  yfi'kdbd’l)  glacier  region  with  volcanoes,  S  E  Iceland. 

Skara  (ska'ra)  town,  Skaraborg  prov.  Sweden,  pop.  6. 

Skaraborg  (skii'ra-bSr'y’)  prov.  S  Sweden,  3,274  □  pop.  241,  #  Mariestad. 

Skardo  (skar'do')  or  Skardu  (-doo')  or  Iskardo  (T-skiir-do')  ft.  town,  Baltistan  div.  Kash¬ 
mir,  92  m.  NN  E  of  Srinagar. 

Skeena  (ske'mD  river,  W  Brit.  Columbia,  flows  SW  to  Hecate  strait. 

Skelllgs  (skSIGgz)  3  islets,  Great  Skellig,  Lit.  Skellig,  &  Lemon  Rock,  S  W  Kerry  co. 

Ireland.  Gt.  Skellig  has  2  lighthouses  &  ruins  of  monastery.  See  Skellig  list. 
Skelmersdale  (skSl'merz-dal)  par.  &  town,  Lancashire,  England,  pop.  7. 

Skelton  and  Brotton  (skel't’n,br5t'’n)  urbandist.  N.  Riding, Yorkshire,  England, pop.  15. 
Skiddaw  (skld'6)  mt.  Cumberland  co.  England,  3,054  ft.  high. 

Sklen  (shen)  town  &  port,  Bratsberg  prov.  Norway,  pop.  12. 

Skierniewice  (skySr'nyS-ve'tse)  Russ.  Skernevitsy  (skySr'nyS-ve'tsT)  town,  Warsaw 
govt.  Poland,  Russia  in  Europe,  pop.  10. 

Sklpton  (skTp'tftn)  town,  West  Rifling,  Yorkshire,  England,  pop.  13. 

Skive  (ske'vS)  town,  Viborg  amt,  Jutland,  Denmark,  pop.  67. 

Skofde  (shiif'dS)  town,  Skaraborg  prov.  Sweden,  pop.  7. 

Skole  (sko'IS)  town,  Galicia,  Austria,  pop.  comm.  6,  dist.  9. 

Skopelos  (skS'pS-los)  one  of  the  N  Sporades  isls.  Evvia  nome,  Greece,  about  35  □. 
Skowhegan  (skou-he'gGn)  town,  X  of  Somerset  co.  Maine,  pop.  5. 

Skunk  River,  riv.  Io.  250  m.  long,  Hamilton  co.  to  Mississippi  river. 

Skvira  (skve'rA)  town,  Kiev  govt.  Russia  in  Europe,  pop.  12. 

Skye  (ski)  isl.  Inner  Hebrides,  Inverness-shire,  Scotland,  48£  miles  long. 

Skylight  Mountain  (skl'llt/)  peak,  Adirondack  mts.  Essex  co.  N.  Y.  4,920  ft.  high. 
Skyros  (ske'ros)  anc.  Scy'ros,  isl.  Evvia  nome,  Sporades,  Gr.  —  town  on  same,  pop.  4. 
Slagelse  (sla'gSl-sS)  town,  Soro  amt,  W  Seeland,  Denmark,  pop.  10. 

Slaithwaite  (slath'wat)  urban  dist.  West  Riding,  Yorkshire,  England,  pop.  6. 

Sl&nic  (slu-nylts')  town,  Prahova,  dept.  Great  Wallachia,  Roumania,  pop.  comm.  5. 
Slater  (sla'ter)  city,  Saline  co.  Missouri,  pop.  3. 

Slatina  (sla-te'na)  town,  Olt  dept.  Great  Wallachia,  Roumania,  pop.  comm.  10. 
Slatington  (ala'tTng-tun)  bor.  Lehigh  co.  Pennsylvania,  pop.  4. 

Slave  Coast,  coast  of  Guinea,  W  Africa,  bet.  Benin  &  Volta  rivers.  See  Yoruba,  n. 
Slavonia  (sld-vo'nT-o)the  E  part  of  the  crownland  of  Croatia  and  Slavonia,  Hungary,  con¬ 
sisting  of  Pozsega,  Verocze,  &  SzerSm  cos.  6,433  □  pop.  952. 

Slavyansk  (sliv'yansk')  town,  Kharkov  govt.  Russia  in  Europe,  pop.  16. 

Sleaford  isle'ferd)  urban  dist.  Kesteven,  Lincolnshire,  England,  pop.  6. 

Sleepy  Eye,  city,  Brown  co.  Minn,  about  14  m.  W  of  New  Ulm,  pop.  2. 

Sleepy  Hollow,  valley  near  Tarrytown,  N.  Y.;  Washington  Irving  buried  here. 

Sley dingo  (sli'dlq-ge;  172)  mfg.  comm.  East  Flanders  prov.  Belgium,  pop.  6. 

Slidell  (sll-dSl')  town,  St.  Tammany  par.  La.  28  m.  N  E  of  New  Orleans,  pop.  2. 

Slide  Mountain,  highest  of  Catskill  mts.  Ulster  co.  N.  Y.  4,204  ft. 

Sliedrecht  (sle'drSKt)  vil.  &  comm.  S.  Holland  prov.  Netherlands,  pop.  comm.  11. 

Sligo  (sll'go)  co.  Ireland,  770  □  pop.  79.  —  spt.  its  X  on  Sligo  bay,  pop.  11. 

Sliven  (sle'vSn)  or  Slivno  (slev'no)  town,  Eastern  Roumelia,  Bulgaria,  pop.  25. 

Sloan  (slon)  vil.  Erie  co.  New  York,  pop.  1. 

Slobodskoy  (sl^bbt-skoi')  town,  Vyatka  govt.  Russia  in  Europe,  pop.  7. 

Slochteren  (sl<5K'ter-2n)  comin.  Groningen  prov.  Netherlands,  pop.  13. 

Slonim  (slS'nyem)  town,  Grodno  govt.  Russia  in  Europe,  pop.  23. 

SlOten  (slo't^n)  vil.  &  comm.  N.  Holland,  Netherlands,  pop.  comm.  9. 

Slough  (slou)  town,  Buckinghamshire,  England,  pop.  15. 

Sluis  (slois)  comm.  &  town,  Zeeland,  Netherlands,  pop.  comm.  3  ;  naval  battle  1340. 
Slutsk  (sldbtsk)  town,  Minsk  govt.  Russia  in  Europe,  60  m.  S  of  Minsk,  pop.  18. 
Smaalenene  (sm6'lS-na-nS)  prov.  Norway,  1,600  □  pop.  152,  #  Fredrikshald. 
Smallingerland  (smal'Yipger-lant/;  172)  comm.  Friesland,  Netherlands,  pop.  12. 
Smallthorne  (smSl'thorn')  town,  Staffordshire,  England,  pop.  17. 

Smethport  (smSth'port)  bor.  X  of  McKean  co.  Pennsylvania,  pop.  2. 

Smethwick  (smSfch'Tk)  co.  bor.  Staffordshire,  England,  near  Birmingham,  pop.  71. 
Smichow  (sme'Kof)  town,  Bohemia,  Austria,  suburb  of  Prague,  pop.  comm.  52. 

Smilde  (smTl'de)  vil.  &  comm.  Drenthe  prov.  Netherlands,  pop.  comm.  5. 

Smith,  co.  N  Kan.  888  □  pop.  15,  X  Smith  center.  —  co.  S  cen.  Miss.  626  □  pop.  17,  X  Ra¬ 
leigh.  —  co.  N  Tenn.  296  □  pop.  19,  X  Carthage.  —  co.  N  E  Tex.  920  □  pop.  42,  X  Tyler. 


Smith  Center,  city,  X  of  Smith  co.  Kansas,  pop.  1. 

Srnithfield.  town,  X  of  Johnston  co.  N.  C.  pop.  1.  —  city,  Cache  co.  Ut.  pop.  2.  —  town, 
Isle  of  Wight  co.  Va.  pop.  1.  —  town,  Providence  co.  R.  I.  pop.  3. 

Smiths  Falls  (smiths)  town,  Lanark  co.  Ontario,  Canada,  pop.  6. 

Smith  Sound.  N  extremity  of  Baffin  bay. 

Smithville  (smlth'vTl)  city,  Bastrop  co.  Texas,  pop.  3. 

Smoky  Hill  River,  ab.  400  m.  long,  E  Colorado  through  Kansas  to  Solomon  riv. 


Smoky  Mountains,  Great,  range,  N.  C.  &  Tenn. ;  highest,  Clingman  Dome,  6,619  ft. 
Smolensk  (smo-lyeusk')  govt.  Russia  in  Europe,  21,624  □  p.  1,989.  —  its  #  p.  63  ;  bat.  1812. 
Smyrna  (smGr'nri)town,  Kent  co.  Del.  pop.  2.  —  or  Aidin  (i'den')  Turk.  Izmir  (Tz-mer') 
vilayet,  W  Turkey  in  Asia,  on  the  zEgean  sea,  21 ,580  □  pop.  1,397.  —  spt.  its  #  pop.  300. 
Smyrna,  Gulf  Of,  anc.  Smyrn.f/us  Si'nus,  inlet  of  zEgean  sea,  Turkey  in  Asia. 

Smyth  (smith)  co.  S  W  part  of  Virginia,  435  □  pop.  20,  X  Marion. 

Snake  River,  939  m.  long,  Yellowstone  Nat.  Park  to  Columbia  riv.  Wash.  —  riv.  Minn. 

135  m.  long,  Aitkin  co.  to  St.  Croix  riv.  —  riv.  Nebr.  100  m.  long,  to  Niobrara  river. 
Sneek  (snak)  town  &  comm.  W  Friesland  prov.  Netherlands,  pop.  comm.  13. 

Sneffels,  Mount  (snSf'elz)  peak,  Colorado,  38°  N,  107°  47'  21"  W,  14,158  ft.  high. 
Sniatyn  (shnya'tlnj  town,  Galicia,  Austria,  pop.  comm.  12. 

Snohomish  (sno-ho'mlsh)  co.  N  W  Wash.  2,064  □  pop.  59,  X  Everett.  —  city,  Snoho¬ 
mish  co.  Wash.  pop.  3. 

Snowdon  (sno'dftn)  highest  mt.  Wales,  Carnarvonshire,  3,571  ft.  high. 

Snow  Hill,  town,  X  of  Worcester  co.  Maryland,  pop.  2. 

Snowmass  Mountain,  Elk  range,  Colorado,  13,970  ft.  high. 

Snyder  (sni'der)  co.  E  cen.  Pa.  311  □  pop.  17,  X  Middleburg.  —  town,  Swanson  co.  Okla. 

pop.  1.  —  town,  X  of  Scurry  co.  Tex.  pop.  3. 

Soata  (so'a-ta')  town,  Norte  prov.  Boyaca  dept.  Colombia,  pop.  mun.  dist.  11. 

Soave  (so-a'va)  comm.  Verona  prov.  Veuetia,  Italy,  pop.  6. 

Sobral  (so-bial')  town,  Ceara  state,  Brazil,  pop.  11. 

Sobraon  (so-brouu')  vil.  Lahore  dist.  Punjab,  India,  on  Sutlej  riv. ;  battle  (1846)  opposite. 
Sochaczew,  Russ.  Sokhachev  (8o-Ka'ch6f)  town,  Warsaw  govt.  Polaud,  Russia,  pop.  7. 
Social  Circle,  town,  Walton  co.  Ga.  41  m.  E  S  E  of  Atlanta,  pop  2. 

Society  Islands, _S  Pacific  oc.  637  □  p.  19,  chief  town  Papeete  ;  chief  isl.  Tahiti  ;  French. 
Socorro  (so-kor'ro)  co.  W  N.  Mex.  15,070  □  pop.  15.  —  city,  its  X  on  the  Rio  Grande,  pop. 

2.  —  vil.  El  Paso  co.  Tex.  pop.  1.  —  town,  Santander  dept.  Colombia,  p.  mun.  dist.  12. 
Soderhamn  (adMer-haum')  spt.  town,  Gaileborg  prov.  Sweden,  pop.  12. 

Sodermanland  (sfl'der-man-land/)  or  Nykoping  (nu'chQ'pTng)  agr.  prov.  SE  Sweden. 
2,630  □  pop.  179,  #  Nykoping. 

Sodertaije  (sfFder-tel'yg)  town,  Stockholm  prov.  Sweden,  pop.  11. 

Soest  ( soost)  comm.  Utrecht  prov.  Netherlands,  pop.  5.  —  ( ]>ron .  zost)  mfg.  town,  West¬ 
phalia  prov.  Prussia,  13  m.  NN  E  of  Arnsberg,  pop.  18. 

Sofia  (so'fe-ya;  in  English  commonly  so-fera)  Jiulg.  Sredec  (srS'dSts)  dept.  Bulgaria, 
3,834  □  pop.  481.  —  city,  its  #  &  #  of  Bulgaria,  pop.  103. 

Sogamoso  (so^a-mo'so)  riv.  Colombia,  depts.  Boyaca  &  Santander  to  Magdalena  riv.  — 
mfg.  &  cml.  town,  Sugamuxi  prov.  Boyaca  dept.  Colombia,  pop.  n  un.  dist.  15. 
Sogdiana  (sog'dT-a'nd)  anc.  region,  Asia,  N  of  Oxus  riv.  ;  mod.  Bokhara. 

Sogllano  al  Rubicone  (eo-lya'no  al  roo'be-ko'na)  comm.  Forli  prov.  Emilia,  Italy,  pop.  7« 
Sohan  (so-han')  riv.  Punjab,  India,  Himalaya  mts.  to  Indus  river. 

Sohar  (so'har')  spt.  town,  Oman,  SE  Arabia,  140  m.  N  W  of  Maskat,  pop.  5. 

Sohland  (zo'lant)  comm.  Saxony  kingdom,  Germany,  pop.  5. 

Soignies  (sw^nye')  town,  Hainaut  prov.  Belgium,  pop.  11. 

Soissons  (swa/sSN')  anc.  Noviodu'num,  later  Augds'ta  Suesso'ntjm,  town,  dept.  Aisne, 
France,  on  Aisne  river,  pop.  12,  comm.  14. 

Sokal  (sb'kal-y’)  town,  Galicia,  Austria,  on  Bug  river,  pop.  comm.  12. 

Sokoto  (8o'ko-to ;  85k'o-)  sultanate&  prov.  N.  Nigeria;  sultanate  with  dependencies  is  Fulah 
empire,  pop.  8,000.  See  Fulah,  n.,  Hausa,  n.  —  town  in  N  W  part  of  same,  pop.  20. 
Sokotra  (so-ko'trd  ;  s5k'o-trri)  isl.  Indian  ocean,  S  of  Arabia,  1,382  □  pop.  12,  #  Tama- 
rida  ;  dependency  of  Aden.  See  Sokotran,  a. 

Solana,  La  (la  80-la'na)  town,  Ciudad  Real  prov.  Spain,  pop.  comm.  9. 

Solano  (so-la'no)  co.  cen.  Cal.  822  □  pop.  28,  X  Fairfield. 

Soldin  (zol-den')  mfg.  town,  Brandenburg  prov.  Prussia,  pop.  6. 

Soledad  Diez  Gutibrrez  (soGa-thiith'  de'as  goo-tygr'ras ;  146,  268)  town,  San  Luis  Potosi, 
Mexico,  pop.  5. 

Solent,  The  (so'lent)  channel,  bet.  Isle  of  Wight  &  mainland  of  Eng.  2-5  m.  wide. 
Solesmes  (soGam')  town  &  comm.  dept.  Nord,  France,  on  Selle  river,  pop.  6. 

Solferlno  (sSFfg-re'no)  vil.  Mantua  prov.  Lombardy,  Italy,  18  m.  N  N  W  of  Mantua, 
pop.  comm.  2  ;  battle  1859. 

Soliera  (so-ly&'ra)  comm.  Modena  prov.  Emilia,  Italy,  pop.  8. 

Sollmoes  (soGe-moixsh')  middle  course  of  Amazon,  from  Javary  river  to  Rio  Negro. 
Sollngen  (zo'llng-en)  town,  Rhine  Prov.  Prussia,  pop.  51  ;  famous  for  cutlery. 

Soller  (sol'ySr)  town,  N  W  Majorca  isl.  Mediterranean  sea,  pop.  comm.  9. 

Solnhoien  (zoln'hoGcn)  or  Solenhofen  (zoGcn-)  vil.  Middle  Franconia  dist.  Bavaria; 

archaeopteryx.  See  Solenhofen  stone. 

Solo  (so'lo)  largest  river  Java  isl.  to  Java  sea. 

Soloira  (so-16'fra)  comm.  Avelliuo  prov.  Campania,  Italy,  pop.  5. 

Sologne  (soGon'y’)  plateau,  cen.  France,  in  depts.  Cher,  Loir-et-Cher,  &  Loiret. 

Solola  (soGo -la')  dept.  Guatemala,  Cen.  Am.  —  its  %  pop.  11. 

Solomon  (s51'o-mwn)  Islands,  Ger.  Salomo-Inseln  (za'16-mo-Tii'z?ln)  group,  E  of  New 
Guinea,  S  Pacific  oc.  19,000  □  pop.  195;  N  W  part  German,  S  E  part  British. 

Solon  (so'ltfn)  town,  Somerset  co.  Maine,  pop.  1. 

Solopaca  (soGo-pa'ka)  comm.  Benevento  prov.  Campania,  Italy,  pop.  6. 

Solor  (so-lor')  isl.  E  of  Flores,  Dutch  East  Indies,  114  □. 

Solothurn  (zo'16-toorn/)  Fr.  Soleure  (soGfir')  canton,  Switzerland,  306  □  pop.  117.  —  its 
#  on  Aar  river,  pop.  comm.  12. 

Solt  (sholt)  town,  Pest-Pilis-Solt-Kiskun  co.  Hungary,  pop.  comm.  7. 

Solvay  (sol'va)  vil.  Onondaga  co.  N.  Y.  5  m.  W  of  Syracuse,  pop.  5. 

Solway  Firth  (sol'wa)  inlet,  Irish  sea,  between  England  &  Scotland,  38  m.  long. 

Soma  (so'ma)  cml.  town,  Smyrna  vilayet,  Turkey  in  Asia,  pop.  6. 

Somaln  (soGhSn')  coal  min.  town,  dept.  Nord,  France,  pop.  7,  comm.  9. 

Somaliland  (so-ma'le-lSndO  ter.  between  equator  &  Gulf  of  Aden,  E  Africa.  See  British 
Somaliland,  French  Somali  Coast,  &  Italian  Somaliland  in  Gaz.,  Somali,  n. 
Sombrerete  (som'bra-ra'ta)  min.  town,  Zacatecas  state,  Mexico,  pop.  10. 

Sombrero  (som-bra'ro)  isl.  Leeward  Isls.  col.  Br.  W.  Indies;  former  guano  deposits. 
Somergem  (sSm'er-ggm' ;  172)  comm.  East  Flanders  prov.  Belgium,  pop.  6. 

Somers  (sum'erz)  town,  Tolland  co.  Connecticut,  pop.  2. 

Somersby  (-bT)  par.  Lindsey,  Lincolnshire,  Eng.  near  Louth;  birthplace  of  Tennyson. 
Somerset  (sum'er-set)  co.  N  W  Me.  3,633  □  pop.  36,  X  Skowhegan.  —  co.  S  E  Md.  331  O 
pop.  26,  X  Princess  Anne.  —  co.  N  cen.  N.  J.  305  □  pop.  39,  X  Somerville.  —  co.  S  W 
Pa.  1,034  □  p.  68,  X  Somerset,  —  town,  Bristol  co.  Mass.  p.  3  —  city,  X  of  Pulaski  co. 
Ky.  p.  4.  —  vil.  Perry  co.  O.  p.  1.  — bor.  X  of  Somerset  co.  Pa.  p.  3. 

Somerset  East,  town,  E  Cape  prov.  U.  of  S.  Africa,  pop.  5. 

Somersetshire  (-shev)  or  Somerset,  co.  S  W  England,  1,621  □  pop.  458,  X  Bath. 
Somerset  West,  town,  S  Cape  prov.  U.  of  S.  Africa,  pop.  2. 

Somerset  West  Strand,  town,  S  Cape  prov.  U.  of  S.  Africa,  pop.  3. 

Somers  Islands  (sum'erz)  a  former  name  for  the  Bermuda  islands. 

Somersworth  (sum'erz-wflrth)  city,  Stafford  co.  New  Hampshire,  pop.  7. 

Somervell  (sum'er-vel)  co.  N  Tex.  184  □  pop.  4,  X  Glen  Rose. 

Somerville  ('sum'er-vll)  city,  Middlesex  co.  Mass.  pop.  77;  suburb  of  Boston.  —  town,  X 
of  Somerset  co.  N.  J.  pop.  5.  —  town,  X  of  Fayette  co.  Tenn.  pop.  1. 

Somma  Lombarda  (som'ma  lom-bar'da)  comm.  Milan  prov.  Lombardy,  Italy,  pop.  7. 
Sommariva  del  Bosco  (som'ma-re'va  dgl  b6s'ko)  comm.  Cuneo  prov.  Italy,  pop.  5. 
Sommatino  (som'ma-te'no)  comm.  Caltanissetta  prov.  Sicily,  Italy,  pop.  9. 

Somma  Vesuvlana  (som'ma  va'zoo-vya'naj  comm.  Naples  prov.  Campania,  Italy,  pop.  10. 
Somme  (som)  riv.  France,  147  m.  long,  Saint-Quentin  to  English  channel,  —  dept.  NW 
France,  2,423  □  pop.  520,  %  Amiens. 

Sommerda  (zflm'er-da)  town,  Saxony  prov.  Prussia,  13  m.  N  N  E  of  Erfurt,  pop.  5. 
Sommerfeld  (Zom'er-fglt)  town,  Brandenburg  prov.  Prussia,  pop.  12. 

Somogy  (sho'mod-y’)  Ger.  Siimeg  (zu'mgK)  co.  S  W  Hung.  2,577  □  pop.  366,  X  Kaposvar. 
Son  (son)  riv.  487  m.  long,  N  India  to  Ganges  riv.  near  Dinapore. 

Sonderburg  (zon'der-bdorK)  town,  SW  coast,  Alsenisl.  Prussia,  pop.  10. 
Sondershausen  (zoiUders-hou'zcn)  town,  %  of  Schwarzburg-Sonderslmusen,  Ger.  pop.  8. 
Sondre  Bergenhus  (stin'drg  bSr'gcn-hiis)  prov.  Norway,  6,026  □  pop.  146,  #  Bergen. 


Siracusa.  See  Syracuse. 
Biretu.  See  Sereth . 
Sirmio.  See  Sermione. 

Slaam  Adassl.  See  Samos. 
Blscla.  See  Sissek. 
8ithonla.  See  Lonoos. 


Sitsang.  Chinesenameof  Tibet. 

Bitten.  See  Sion. 

Sjaelland.  See  Seeland. 
Skalitz.  See  Szakolcza. 
Skardu  Vnr.  of  Skardo. 
Skaw.  The.  See  Skagen,  Cape. 


Skernevitsy.  See  Ski  ernie. 

WICE. 

Skoplje.  SeeUsKPp. 

Slade.  See  Eastmain. 

Slany.  See  Schlan. 

Sleswlck.  See  Schleswig. 


Sli.  See  Schlei. 

Slivno.  See  Sliven. 

Smalcald.  See Schmalkalden. 
Smalkald.  See  Schmalkalden. 
Smederevo.  See  Semendria. 
Smyrnaeus  Sinus.  See  Smyrna, 


Gulf  of. 

Soemba.  See  Sumba. 
Soembawa.  See  Sumbawa. 
Soerabaja.  SeeSuRABYA. 
Soerakarta.  See  Surakarta. 
Sohl.  See  Z<5lyom. 


Sokhachev.  See  Sochaczew. 
Sokhondo.  See  Cho-kondo. 
Sole  Eav  or  8olebay.  See  South- 

wold  Bay. 

8olenhofen.  See  Solnhofen. 
Soleure.  See  Solothurn. 


ale,  senate,  cftxe,  Jim,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofa ;  eve,  event,  €nd,  recent,  maker ;  ice,  ill ;  old,  obey,  orb,  6dd,  soft,  connect ;  use,  finite,  urn,  up,  circus,  menu  ; 
food,  fo'ot ;  out,  oil ;  chair;  go;  sing,  ir)k  ;  then,  thin  ;  nature,  verdnre  (250);  K  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  ach(144);  bow  ;  yet;  zh=  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§in  Guide. 
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Sbndre  Trondhlem  (trBn'ySm)  prov.  Norway,  7,184  □  pop.  148,  #  Trondhjem. 

Sondrio  (s6n'dre-o)  prov.  Lombardy,  Italy,  1,232  □  pop.  130.  —  its  #  pop.  comm.  9. 
Sonepator  Sonpat  (son'put')  town,  Punjab,  Br.  India,  28  m.  N  N  W  of  Delhi,  pop.  13. 
Songka  (sbng'ka')  or  Sungkoi  (sooug'koi')  or  Red  River,  river  (song)  S  W  China  &  Ton¬ 
kin,  500  m.  to  Gulf  of  Tonkin. 

Sonnblick  (zfcn'blTk' )  mt.  Salzburg,  Austria,  10,188  ft.  high. 

Sonneberg  (z&n'e-bSrx)  mfg.  town,  Saxe-Memingeu  duchy,  Germany,  pop.  16. 
Sonnenburg  (zon'eu-bdorK)  town,  Brandenburg  prov.  Prussia,  pop.  4. 

Sonnino  (sSn-ne'no)  comm.  Rome  prov.  Italy,  pop.  5. 

Sonoma  ( so-no'ind) ico.  W  Cal.  1,577  □  pop.  4S,  X  Santa  Rosa. 

Sonora  (si-no'rd)  city,  X  of  Tuolumne  co.  Cal.  pop.  2.  —  state,  N  W  Mexico,  76,639  □  pop. 
2G5,  *  HermosUlo. 

Sonora  Pass,  Sierra  Nevada,  Mono,  Alpine,  &  Tuolumne  cos.  California,  alt.  9,G23  ft. 
Sonpur  (son'poorQ  native  state,  S  W  Orissa,  India,  906  □  pop.  170.  —  its  #  pop.  9. 
Sonson  (s$n-son')  town,  Antioquia,  dept.  Colombia,  pop.  mun.  diet.  29. 

Sonsonate  (son'so-na'ta)  town,  Salvador,  Central  America,  pop.  17. 

Soochow  (soo'cho')  city  &  treaty  port,  N  W  Kiaugsu,  China,  pop.  500  ;  silk  industries. 
Soothill  Nether  (soot'hTl)  former  urban  diet,  now  part  of  Dewsbury,  Yorkshire,  Eng. 
SoothiU  Upper,  former  urban  dist.  now  part  of  Batley  and  Dewsbury,  Yorkshire,  Eng. 
Sopetran  (so'pa-tran')  town,  Antioquia  dept.  Colombia,  pop.  mun.  dist.  11. 

Sopron  (shop' ion)  Ger.  Orenburg  (ti'dcn-boorK)  co.  W  Hung.  1,207  Dp.  250.  —  city  with 
municipal  rights,  geographically  in  &  X  of  Sopron  co.  38  in.  S  S  E  of  Vienna,  50  □  p.  34. 
Sora  (s6'ra)  town,  Caserta  prov.  Campania,  Italy,  pop.  comm.  16. 

Soragna  (si-ran'ya)  town,  Parma  prov.  Emilia,  Italy,  13  m.  N  VV  of  Parma,  p.  comm.  6. 
Sorano  (so-ra'no)  comm.  Grosseto  prov.  Tuscany,  Italy,  pop  9. 

Sorata  (so-rii'ta)  mountain,  E  of  Lake  Titicaca,  Bolivia;  consists  of  the  peaks  Ancohuma 
&  Illampu. —  vil.  La  Paz  dept.  Bolivia,  E  of  Lake  Titicaca;  health  resort. 

Sorau  (zo'rou)  mfg.  town,  Brandenburg  prov.  Prussia,  pop.  18. 

Sorbas  (s^r'bas)  town,  Almeria  prov.  Spain,  pop.  comm.  7. 

Sorel  (so-rSK)  town,  #  of  Richelieu  co.  Quebec  prov.  Canada,  pop.  8. 

Sorento  (so-rSn'to)  vil.  Bond  co.  Illinois,  pop.  1. 

Soresina  (so'ra-ze'na)  town,  Cremona  prov.  Italy,  14  m.  N  W  of  Cremona,  p.  comm.  11. 
Soria  (so're-a)  prov.  Spain,  3,983  □  pop.  156.  —  its  #  on  Douro  riv.  pop.  comm.  8. 
Soriano  (so'rfc-a'no)  dept.  Uruguay,  S.  America,  3,561  □  pop.  45,  #  Mercedes.  —  town, 
Soriano  dept.  Uruguay,  at  mouth  of  Rio  Negro ;  oldest  settlement  in  Uruguay,  1624. 
Soriano  nel  Cimino  (nSl  che-me'no)  comm.  Rome  prov.  Italy,  pop.  5. 

Sorio  (so're-o)  town,  2J  m.  S  of  Fusan,  Korea,  pop.  24. 

Sorb  (sor'fP)  amt,  S  W  part  Seeland  isl.  Denmark,  572  □  pop.  103. —  its  #  pop.  2. 
Sorocaba  (so'ro-kii'ba)  town,  Sao  Paulo  state,  Brazil,  pop.  15. 

Soroki  sb-rO'ke)  town,  Bessarabia  govt.  Russia  in  Europe,  on  Dniester  river,  pop.  26. 
Soroks&r  (so'rok-sh’ar)  town,  Pest-Pilis-Solt-Kiskun  co.  Hungary,  p.  comm.  13. 

Soron  (so'ron')  town,  Etah  dist.  United  Provs.  British  India,  pop.  12. 

Sorrento  (s6r-rSn'to)  anc.  Surren'tum,  coast  town,  It.  S  side  of  Naples  bay,  p.  comm.  10. 
Sorso  (sdr'so)  town,  Sassari  prov.  Sardinia,  Italy,  6  m.  N  N  E  of  Sassari,  pop.  comm.  7. 
Sorsogon  (sSr'so-gon')  prov.  S  E  Luzon.  Philippine  islands,  755  □  pop.  120. 

Sortino  (sfcr-te'no)  town,  Syracuse  prov.  Sicily,  Italy,  pop.  comm.  11. 

Sosnitsa  (s6s'nye-tsa)  town,  Chernigov  govt.  Russia  in  Europe,  pop.  7. 

Sosnovitsy  (sSs-nS'vT-tsi)  Pol.  Sosnowiec  (sos-nS'vygts)  city,  S  W  Poland.  Russia,  p.  81. 
Sotteville-lbs--Rouen(8ot/vel/-la-roo/aN')tn.  dept. Seine-Inf^rieure, France,  p.  comm. 21. 
Souderton  (sou'der-tftn)  bor.  Montgomery  co.  Pa.  26  m.  N  N  W  of  Philadelphia,  pop.  2. 
Souiriere  (soo'fre-Sr')  vol.  St.  Vincent,  W.  Indies,  3,000  ft.  high ;  eruption  1902.  — , 
Grande  (graNdj  Angl.  grSnd)  vol.  S.  Guadeloupe,  W.  Indies,  4,868  ft.  high. 
Souk-Ahras  (sook'-a'ras')  anc.  Tagas'te,  town, Constantine  dept.  Algeria,  p.  9, comm.  11. 
Soulanges  (soo'laNzh')  CO.  Quebec  prov.  Canada,  X  Coteau  Landing. 

Soure  (so're)  town,  Coimbra  dist.  Beira  prov.  Portugal,  pop.  G. 

South  Africa,  Union  Of,  Brit,  self-governing  colony,  estab.  May  31,  1910,  comprising  the 
provinces  of  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  Natal,  Transvaal,  and  Orange  Free  State,  473,100  □ 
pop.  5,973,  #  Pretoria;  seat  of  legislature,  Capetown.  See  Afrikander  Bond,  great 
trek,  Hottentot,  n.,  Kafir,  n. 

South  African  Republic,  a  former  name  of  the  Transvaal  province,  U.  of  S.  Africa. 
South  Allentown,  bor.  Lehigh  co.  Pennsylvania,  pop.  2. 

Southall  Norwood  (south'd!  or-’l  n6r'wdod)  urban  dist.  Middlesex  co.  England,  pop.  26. 
South  Amboy  (Sm'boi)  coextensive  tp.  &  bor.  Middlesex  co.  New  Jersey,  pop.  7. 
Southampton  (south-Smp't&n)  co.  S  E  Va.  604  □  pop.  26,  X  Courtland.  —  vil.  Suffolk  co. 
N.  Y.  pop.  3.  —  administrative  co.  part  of  ancient  county  of  Hampshire,  1,498  □  pop.  862 
(including co.  boroughs).  —  spt.  county  bor.  Hampshire,  England,  pop.  119. 

South  Australia,  state,  Australia,  380,070  □  pop.  409,  with  civilized  full-blooded  aborig¬ 
inals  410,  #  Adelaide. 

South  Bank  in  Normanby  (n6r'm5n-bT)  urban  dist.  N.  Riding,  Yorkshire,  Eng.  pop.  15. 
South  Bend,  city,  X  of  St  Joseph  co.  Ind.  pop.  54.  —  city,  X  of  Pacific  co.  Wash.  pop.  3. 
South  Berwick  (bfir'wTk)  town,  York  co.  Maine,  pop.  3. 

South  Bethlehem  (bSth'le-hgm ;  -era)  bor.  Northampton  co.  Penn.  p.  20  ;  Lehigh  univ. 
Southboro  (south'bur-o)  town,  Worcester  co.  Massachusetts,  pop.  2. 

Southborough  (south'bur-o)  urban  dist.  Kent  co.  England,  pop.  7. 

South  Boston  (bSs'tim;  205)  town,  Halifax  co.  Va.  on  Dan  river,  pop.  4. 

South  Boundbrook,  bor.  Somerset  co.  New  Jersey,  pop.  1. 

Southbridge  (south'brlj)  town,  Worcester  co.  Massachusetts,  pop.  13. 

South  Brisbane  (brlz'ban;  colloq.  brTz'ban)  municipality,  Queensland,  Australia,  on 
Brisbane  river,  opp.  Brisbane,  pop.  34. 

South  Brooklyn  (brook'lin)  vil.  Cuyahoga  co.  Ohio,  pop.  2. 

South  Brownsville  (brounz'vil)  bor.  Fayette  co.  Pennsylvania,  pop.  4. 

Southbury  (south'ber-T)  town,  New  Haven  co.  Connecticut,  pop.  1. 

South  Canon  (kJn'ywn)  city,  Fremont  co.  Colorado,  pop.  1. 

South  Canonsburg  (kSn'wnz-bGrg)  bor.  Washington  co.  Pennsylvania,  pop.  2. 

South  Carolina  (kSr'o-li'nri)  state,  U.  S.  A.  30,495  □  pop.  1,515,  Columbia.  See  Car¬ 
olina,  ?i.,  Carolinian,  n.,  Confederate  States  of  America,  Palmetto  State. 

South  Charleston  (charlz'twu)  vil.  Clark  co.  O.  12  m.  S  E  of  Springfield,  pop.  1. 

South  Dakota  (dd-ko'td)  state,  N  W  U.  S.  A.  76,868  □  pop.  584,  #  Pierre. 

South  Downs,  hills,  S  Eng.  W  Dorsetshire  to  E  Sussex;  highest,  Buster  Hill,  889  ft. 
Southend  on  Sea  (south'Snd')  mun.  bor.  Essex  co.  Eng.  at  mouth  of  Thames,  pop.  63. 
Southern  Rhodesia,  that  part  of  the  Br.  protectorate  of  Rhodesia,  S  Africa,  S  of  the 
Zambezi  riv.  comprising  Matabeleland  &  Mashonaland,  148,575  □  pop.  769,  #  Salisbury. 
South  Fork,  bor.  Cambria  co.  Pa.  8  m.  N  E  of  Johnstown,  pop.  5. 

South  Fulton  (fdol'tnn)  city,  Obion  co.  Tennessee,  pop.  1. 

Southgate  (south'gat)  urban  dist.  Middlesex  co.  England,  pop.  34. 

South  Georgia  (j6r'ji-d;  -jd)  isl.  S  Atlantic  ocean,  E  of  Tierra  del  Fuego,  1,000  □  ;  Br. 
South  Glens  Falls,  vil.  Saratoga  co.  N.  Y.  on  Hudson  river,  opp.  Glens  Falls,  pop.  2. 
South  Greensburg,  bor.  Westmoreland  co.  Pennsylvania,  pop.  2. 

South  Hadley,  town,  Hampshire  co.  Mass.  pop.  5 ;  Mt.  Holyoke  college. 

South  Haven,  vil.  Van  Buren  co.  Michigan,  pop.  4. 

South  Holland,  vil.  Cook  co.  Ill.  pop.  1.  —  Du.  Zuidholland  (zoid'hSl'ant)  prov.  Neth¬ 
erlands,  1,167  □  pop.  1,389,  #  The  Hague. 

South  Indian  Lake,  lake,  1,531  □  W  of  Hudson  bay,  N  W  Manitoba,  Canada. 
Southington  (suth'Tng-tSn)  town  &  bor.  Hartford  co.  Conn.  pop.  town  7,  bor.  4. 

South  Island,  cell.  &  largest  isl.  of  New  Zealand.  525  m.  long,  58,525  □  pop.  444  (exclu¬ 
sive  of  Maoris),  chief  towns  Dunedin  &  Christchurch. 

South  Jacksonville,  city,  Duval  co.  Florida,  pop.  1. 

South  Kingstown  (kingz'toun)  town.  Washington  co.  Rhode  Island,  pop.  5. 

Southland  (soutli'ldnd)  co.  S  South  Island,  New  Zealand,  pop.  48. 

South  Melbourne,  city,  Victoria,  Australia,  suburb  of  Melbourne,  pop.  46. 

South  Milwaukee,  city,  Milwaukee  ro.  Wis.  9  m.  S  of  Milwaukee,  pop.  6. 

South  Mountain,  ridge,  S  Pa.  &  W  Md.  ;  battle  near  Boonsboro,  Md.  1862. 

South  Newburgh  (nu'bGrg)  vil.  Cuyahoga  co.  Ohio,  pop.  1. 

South  Norwalk  (nbr'wOk)  city,  Fairfield  co.  Conn,  on  Norwalk  river,  pop.  9. 

South  Nyack  (nl'Sk)  vil.  Rockland  co.  New  York,  pop.  2. 


South  Omaha  (o'mo-liS')  city,  Douglas  co.  Nebraska,  pop.  26. 

South  Orange,  vil.  Essez  co.  New  Jersey,  pop.  6. 

South  Orkney  (ork'ni)  isl.  group,  S  Atlantic  ocean,  SE  of  Cape  Horn ;  British. 

South  Paris  (pitr'Is)  vil.  Oxford  co.  Maine,  10  lu.  N  W  of  Auburn,  pop.  1. 

South  Park,  table-land,  S  of  Middle  park,  Colorado. 

South  Pasadena  (pSs'd-de'nd)  city,  Los  Angeles  co.  Cal.  near  Los  Angeles,  pop.  5. 
South  Pittsburg  (ptts'bQrg)  town,  Marion  co.  Tenu.  on  Tennessee  river,  pop.  2. 

South  Platte,  S  fork  of  Platte  riv.  liocky  nits.  cen.  Col.  to  Platte  riv.  Nebraska. 
Southport  (south'port;  201)  city,  X  of  Brunswick  co.  N.  C.  pop.  1.  —  county  borough* 
Lancashire.  England,  on  Irish  sea,  pop.  52  ;  watering  place. 

South  Portland  (port'ldml;  201)  city,  Cumberland  co.  Me.  2  m.  S  of  Portland,  pop.  7. 
South  Range,  vil.  Houghton  co.  Michigan,  pop.  1. 

South  River,  bor.  Middlesex  co.  N.  J.  5  m.  SE  ol  New  Brunswick,  pop.  5. 

South  Russia,  div.  Russia  in  Europe,  S  of  Little  Russia. 

South  Saint  Paul,  city,  Dakota  co.  Minnesota,  pop.  5. 

South  San  Francisco,  city,  San  Mateo  co.  California,  pop.  2. 

South  Sharon  (sh£r'dn)  bor.  Mercer  co.  Pennsylvania,  pop.  10. 

South  Shetland,  archipelago,  Antarctic  ocean,  N  of  Graham  Land. 

South  Sioux  City,  city,  Dakota  co.  Nebraska,  pop.  1. 

South  Stillwater,  vil.  Washington  co.  Minnesota,  pop.  1. 

South  Thomaston  (t5m'ds-tuii)  town,  Knox  co.  Maine,  pop.  1. 

Southwark  (sutfe'erk)  met.  bor.  London,  England,  S  side  of  Thames  river,  pop.  192. 
South  Washington  (south  w5sh'iug-tdn)  bor.  Washington  co.  Pennsylvania,  pop.  1. 
South  Waverly  (wa'ver-lT)  bor.  Bradford  co.  Pennsylvania,  pop.  1. 

Southwell  (south'wSl ;  colloq.  suth'’l)  par.  Nottinghamshire,  England,  pop.  3;  cathedral ; 

Charles  I.  surrendered  to  the  Scotch  near  here  1646. 

Southwest  Greensburg  (grenz'bfirg)  bor.  Westmoreland  co.  Pennsylvania,  pop.  2. 
South  Whitley  (hwTt'li)  town,  Whitley  co.  Indiana,  on  Eel  river,  pop.  1. 

Southwick  (south'wik)  town,  Hampden  co.  Mass.  10  m.  S  W  of  Springfield,  pop.  1. 
Southwick  on  Wear  (south'wik,  orsuth'Tk,  5n  wer')  urb.  dist.  Durham  co.  Eug.  pop.  14. 
South  Williamsport  (wil'yamz-port;  201)  bor.  Lycoming  co.  Pennsylvania,  pop.  4. 
South  Wilmington,  vil.  Grundy  co.  Illinois,  pop.  2. 

South  Windsor  (wln'zer)  town,  Hartford  co.  Conn,  on  Conn,  river,  pop.  2. 

Southwold  (soufeh'old ;  sutli'-),  or  Sold  (sol),  Bay,  Suffolk  co.  Eng.  ;  naval  battle  1672. 
Souza  (so'za)  town,  Parahyba  state,  Brazil,  pop.  5. 

Sovicille  (so've-chel'la)  commune,  Siena  prov.  Tuscany,  Italy,  pop.  8. 

Sowerby  (sou'er-bT ;  so'er-)  town,  West  Riding,  Yorkshire,  England,  pop.  3. 

Sowerby  Bridge,  town,  West  Riding,  Yorkshire,  England,  pop.  11. 

Spa  (spa ;  sp6)  watering  place,  Li£ge  prov.  Belgium,  pop.  comm.  8.  See  spa,  n. 
Spaccaiomo  (spiik'ka-for'no)  comm.  Syracuse  prov.  Sicily,  Italy,  pop.  11. 

Spain  (span)  Sp.  Espana  (5s-pan'ya)  anc.  Hispa'nia,  kingdom,  S  W  Europe,  195,056  □ 
pop.  19,951  (incl.  Canaries  &  Baleares,  4,793  □  pop.  770),  #  Madrid.  See  army  organi¬ 
zation,  legislature,  n.,  Spaniard,  ?i.,  Spanish,  a.  &  n. 

Spalato  (spa'la-to)  anc.  Spala'tum  A’  Salo'na,  spt.  city,  Dalmatia,  Austria,  pop.  21,  comm. 
27  ;  Diocletian  died  here,  a.  d.  313. 

Spalding  (spdl'dTng)  co.  W  Ga.  209  □  pop.  20,  X  Griffin,  —  town,  Holland,  Lincolnshire, 
England,  on  Welland  riv.  pop.  10. 

Spandau  (shpan'dou)  mfg.  ft.  town,  Brandenburg  prov.  Prussia,  pop.  85. 

Spangler  (spSng'ler)  bor.  Cambria  co.  Pa.  23  m.  NNE  of  Johnstown,  pop.  3. 

Spanish  America,  those  portions  of  America  settled  by  Spaniards  and  now  governed  or 
occupied  for  the  most  part  by  their  descendants  ;  includes  all  of  South  America  (except 
Brazil  &  the  Guianas),  Central  America,  Mexico,  Cuba,  Porto  Rico,  the  Dominican  Re¬ 
public,  and  some  small  isls.  of  the  West  Indies. 

Spanish  Fork  (spSn'Tsh)  city,  Utah  co.  Utah,  pop.  3. 

Spanish  Guinea,  possessions  of  Spain  in  W  Africa,  incl.  Cabo  San  Joan  and  Rio  Muni, 
and,  in  the  Gulf  of  Guinea,  isls.  of  Annabon,  Corisco,  Fernando  Po,  &  two  smaller  isls. 
Spanish  Peaks,  two  mts.  S  Colorado;  E  peak  12,708  ft.  W  peak  13,623  ft. 

Spanish  Town,  town,  Jamaica  isl.  Br.  West  Indies,  pop.  7. 

Sparks  (sparks)  city,  Washoe  co.  Nevada,  pop.  3. 

Sparta  (spar'td)  city,  Randolph  co.  Ill.  pop.  3.  —  vil.  Kent  co.  Mich.  pop.  1.  —  town,  X 
of  Hancock  co.  Ga.  tp.  pop.  2.  —  town,  X  of  White  co.  Tenn.pop.  1— city,  X  of  Monroe 
co.  Wis.  pop.  4.  —  Gr.  Sparte  (mod.  Gr.  spar'te)  town,  #  of  Lacedaemon  nome,  Greece, 
pop.  4  ;  remains  of  famous  anc.  city  of  Sparta  or  Lacedae'mon,  #  of  anc.  Laconia  & 
chief  city  of  the  Peloponnesus,  to  the  N.  See  Dorian,  n Helot,  t?.,  Spartan,  a.  &  n. 
Spartanburg  (spar'tan-bfirg)  co.  N  W  S.  C.  765  □  pop.  83,  X  Spartanburg.  —  city,  X  of 
Spartanburg  co.  S.  C.  pop.  18. 

Spartel,  Gape  (spar-t61')  on  N  W  coast,  Morocco,  Africa,  at  Strait  of  Gibraltar. 
SpartlventO,  Cape  (spar'te-vgn'to)  SE  point  of  Reggio  di  Calabria  prov.  Italy. —on  S 
coast  of  Sardinia,  Italy. 

Spask  (spask)  town,  Ryazan  govt.  Russia  in  Europe,  pop.  5.  —  town,  Tambov  govt. 
Russia  in  Europe,  pop.  5. 

Spearfish  (sper'fTsh')  city,  Lawrence  co.  S.  Dak.  10  m.  N  W  of  Dead  wood,  pop.  1. 
Speichern  (shpiK'ern)  or’Spichern  (shptK'ern)  vil.  Alsace-Lorraine,  Ger.  near  Saar- 
briicken,  pop.  1  ;  battle  1870. 

Speldorf  (shp51'd6rf)  former  vil.  Rhine  Prov.  Prussia,  now  part  of  MLilheim  an  der  Ruhr. 
SpeilO  (spSl'lo)  comm.  Perugia  prov.  Italy,  pop.  6. 

Spencer  (spen'ser)  co.  SW  Ind.  403  □  pop.  21,  X  Rookport.  —  co.  N  Ky.  186  □  p.  8, 
X  Taylorsville,  —  city,  X  of  Owen  co.  Ind.  p.  2.  —  city,  X  of  Clay  co.  Iowa,  p.  3.  —  town, 
Worcester  co.  Mass.  p.  7.— city.  Rowan  co.  N.  C.  p.  2.  —  town,  X  of  Roane  co.  W.  Va.  p.  1. 
Spencerport  (  port;  201)  vil.  Monroe  co.  New  York,  pop.  1. 

Spencer's  Gulf,  large  inlet,  South  Australia,  bet.  Yorke’s  &  Eyre’s  peninsulas. 
Spencerville.  vil.  Allen  co.  O.  14  m.  W  S  W  of  Lima,  pop.  2. 

Spennymoor  (spSn'T-moor')  urban  dist.  Durham  co.  England,  pop.  18. 

Spetzai  (spSt'se)  Hal.  Spezzia  (spSt'sya)  isl.  Argolis  &  Corinth  nome,  Greece,  in  Nauplia 
gulf,  7  □  pop.  5.  —  town  on  same. 

Spey  (spa)  riv.  110  m.  Inverness-shire,  Banffshire,  &  Elginshire,  Scotland,  to  Moray  firth. 
Speyer  (spi'er ;  G.  shpi'er)  often  in  English  Spires  (splrz)  city,  #  o^Rhenish  Bavaria, 
Germany,  pop.  23.  See  Diet  of  Spires. 

Spezia  (spSt'sya)  ft.  spt.  town  &  naval  arsenal,  Genoa  prov.  Liguria,  Italy,  p.  comm.  74. 
Spezia,  Gulf  Of,  SE  Genoa  prov.  Italy. 

SpilambertO  (spe'lara-bSr'to)  comm.  Modena  prov.  Emilia,  Italy,  pop.  5. 

Spilimbergo  (spe/lem-b£r'go)  town,  Udine  prov.  Venetia,  Italy,  pop.  comm.  7. 
Spinazzola  (spe-nat'so-la)  town,  Bari  prov.  Apulia,  Italy,  pop.  comm.  12. 

Spink  (spTqk)  co.  cen.  S.  Dak.  1,511  □  pop.  16,  X  Redfield. 

Spion  Kop  (spe-5n'  k5p')  hill  (kop)  Natal,  U.  of  S.  Africa,  near  Ladysmith  ;  battle  1900. 
Spirit  Lake,  town,  X  of  Dickinson  co.  Iowa,  pop.  1. 

Spiro  (spl'ro)  city,  Le  Flore  co.  Oklahoma,  pop.  1. 

Spitalfields  (spft'al-feldz')  par.  Stepney  bor.  E  London,  Eng.  pop.  20;  silk  workers. 
Spithead  (spTt'hgd')  roadstead,  S  of  Eng.  bet.  Portsea  isl.  &  Isle  of  Wight. 

Spittal  (shpTt'al)  town,  Carinthia,  Austria,  on  Drave  river,  pop.  3. 

Spitzbergen  or  Spitsbergen  (spTts'bOr'gcn  ;  spTts-bSr'gon)  group  of  isls.  in  Arctic 
ocean,  N  of  Norway,  76°  2T'-80°  50'  N,  10° -32°  30'  E,  27,000  □. 

Spliigen  Pass  (shplu'gPn)  in  Alps,  bet.  Switzerland  &  Italy,  alt.  6,944  ft. 

Spokane  i  spo'kSn')  co.  E  Wash.  1,75G  □  pop.  139,  X  Spokane,  a  city,  pop.  104. 

Spoleto  (spo-la'to)  anc.  Spole'tium,  city,  Perugia  prov.  Italy,  pop.  comm.  26. 

Spoltore  (spol-t6'ra)  comm.  Teramo  prov.  Abruzzi  e  Molise,  Italy,  pop.  5. 

Spooner  (spoon'er)  vil.  Washburn  co.  Wisconsin,  pop.  1. 

Sporades  (sp5r'd-dez)  two  groups  of  isle,  in  JSgean  sea.  Northern  Sporades  (Skyros, 
Skopelos,  etc.)  belonging  to  Ewia  &  Magnesia  nomes  (Greece)  and  Turkish  Sporades 
(Rhodes,  Mytilene,  Samos,  Nikaria,  Scio,  Patmos,  etc.)  W  &  S  W  of  Asia  Minor. 
Spotsylvania  (spSt'sTl-va'nT-d)  co.  NE  Va.  412  □  pop.  10,  X  Spotsylvania  (often  called 
Spotsylvania  Court  House)  (battles  May  8-24,  1864). 

Sprague  (sprag)  town,  New  London  co.  Conn.  pop.  3.  —  city,  Lincoln  co.  Wash.  pop.  1. 
Spree  (shpra)  riv.  Germany,  220  m.  long,  Saxony  kingdom  to  Havel  river. 

Spreewald  (shpra'valt')  wooded  &  marshy  dist.  in  Spree  valley,  Brandenburg,  Prussia. 


Sonjln.  See  Scnojin. 

Sonpat.  See  Sonepat. 

Sonthal  Pargana*.  See  Santal 
Paso  anas. 

Sophia.  Var.  of  Sofia. 


Sorblodunum.  See  Sarum,  Old. 

Sort.  See  Sert. 

Sosnowiec.  See  Sosnovitsy. 
Soudan  Var.  of  Sudan. 

8oul.  See  Seoul. 


!  Sound.  The.  See  6re  Sund. 

!  Souris.  See  Mouse. 

|  South  Arcot. See  Arcot.South. 

South,  <>r  Southern.  Bulgaria. 
I  See  Eastern  Roumelia. 


Southern  Karoo.  See  Karoo. 
Southern  Nigeria  See  Nigeria. 
Southern  Shan  States.  See  Shan 
States,  Southern.  [Point.] 
South  Foreland.  See  PeleeJ 


South  Shields.  See  Shields, 
South. 

Sparte.  See  Sparta. 

Speeds  Addition.  See  Fosto- 

>  RIA. 


|  Speler.  See  Spever. 

Spezzia  See  Spetzai 
Spice  Islands.  See  Moluccas. 
Spi^hern.  See  Speichern 
Spires.  See  Speyer. 


□  means  square  miles;  capital ;  X,  co.  seat;  agr.,  agricultural ;  cml.,  commercial ;  mfg.,  manufacturing;  min.,  mining;  spt.,  seaport ;  tp.,  township  ;  vil.,  village. 
Population  is  given  in  nearest  thousands :  2  :=  1,500  to  2,499  ;  3  =  2,500  to  3,499,  etc. ;  less  than  1,000  not  given.  See  Abbreviations ,  p.  2379. 
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Spremberg  (shprSm'biSrK)  town,  Brandenburg  prov.  Prussia,  pop.  12. 

Spresiano  (spra-zyahio)  comm.  Treviso  prov.  Italy,  pop.  6. 

Spring  City,  bor.  Chester  CO.  Pa.  pop.  3.  —  city,  Rhea  co.  Tenu.  pop.  1.  —  city,  Sanpete 
co.  Ut.  about  18  m.  NN  E  of  Manti,  pop.  1.  ’  * 

Springdale,  town,  Washington  co.  Arkansas,  pop.  2.  —  bor.  Allegheny  co.  Pa.  pop.  2. 
Springfield  (sprlng'feld)  city,  X  of  Sangamon  co.  &  #  of  Ill.  pop.  52.  —  town,  X  of 
Washington  co.  Ky.  pop.  1.  —  city,  X  of  Hampden  co.  Mass,  on  Conn.  riv.  pop.  89- 
U.  S.  armory.  —  vil.  Brown  co.  Minn.  pop.  1.  —  city,  X  of  Greene  co.  Mo.  pop.  35.  — 
city,  X  of  Clark  co.  O.  pop.  17.  —  town,  Lane  co.  Ore.  pop.  2.  —  town,  X  of  Robertson 
co.  Tenn.  pop.  2.  —  vil.  Windsor  co.  Vt.  pop.  3. 

Spring  Garden,  bor.  Allegheny  co.  Pennsylvania,  pop.  1. 

Spring  Grove,  bor.  York  co.  Pennsylvania,  10  m.  S  W  of  York,  pop  1 
Spring  Hill,  town,  Cumberland  co.  Nova  Scotia,  Canada,  pop.  6. 

Spring  Hope,  town,  Nash  co.  North  Carolina,  pop.  1. 

Spring  Valley,  city,  Bureau  co.  Ill.  pop.  7.  —  vil.  Rockland  co.  N.  Y.  pop.  2.  —vil.  Fill¬ 
more  co.  Minn.  pop.  2. 

Springville  (sp^rlng'vil)  vil.  Erie  co.  N.  Y.  pop.  2.  —  city,  Utah  co.  Ut.  pop.  3. 
Sprottau  (shprot/tou)  mfg.  town,  Silesia  prov.  Prussia,  on  Bober  river,  pop.  8. 

Spruce  Knob,  mt.  Pendleton  co.  West  Virginia,  4,860  ft. 

Spuyten  Duyvil  Creek  (spi'ten  di'v’l)  narrow’  channel,  New  York  city,  separating  Man¬ 
hattan  isl.  from  mainland  and  connecting  Hudson  &  Harlem  rivers. 

Squam  Lake  (skwom)  G  m.  long,  3-4  m.  wide,  Grafton,  Carroll,  &  Belknap  cos.  N.  H. 
Squiliace,  Gulf  of  (skwel-la'cha)  inlet,  Ionian  sea,  S  Italy. 

Squinzano  (skwen-tsa'no)  comm.  Lecce  prov.  Apulia,  Italy,  pop.  8. 

Srinagar  (sre'nd-gur')  city,  #  of  Kashmir  state,  India,  pop.  12G  ;  on  the  Jhelum  river. 
Srirangam(sre-rur)'gum)town,Trichinopoly,  Madras,  Br. India, pop. 22;  temple  to  Vishnu. 
Stade  (shta'de)  govt. dist.  Hanover  prov.  Prussia,  2,620 □  pop. 429.  —  mfg. town, its  #  p.  11. 
Staden  (sta'dgn)comm.  West  Flanders  prov.  Belgium,  pop.  5. 

Stadthagen  (slitat'ha-gen)  towrn,  Schaumburg-Lippe,  Germany,  pop.  7. 
staffa  (staf'd)  isl.  Hebrides,  Scotland  ;  FingaPs  cave,  288  ft.  long,  117  ft.  high. 

Stafford  (stSf'erd)  co.  S  cen.  Kan.  796  □  pop.  13,  X  St.  John.  —  co.  NE  Va.  274  □  pop.  8, 
X  Stafford.  —  town,  Tolland  co.  Conn.  pop.  5.  — city,  Stafford  co.  Kan.  poo.  2.  —  See 
Staffordshire  {Gaz).  —  mfg.  mun.  bor.  X  of  Staffordshire,  England,  pop.  23. 
Staffordshire  (-sher)  or  Stafford,  co.  cen.  England,  1,158  □  pop.  1,280,  X  Stafford. 
Stafford  Springs,  bor.  Tolland  co.  Connecticut,  pop.  3. 

Stagira  (std-ji'rri)  town,  anc.  Macedonia,  on  Chalcidice  pen.  &  Strymonic  Gulf  (mod. 

Gulf  of  Rendina) ;  birthplace  of  Aristotle. 

Stagno  (stan'yo)  comm.  Dalmatia,  Austria,  on  Sabbioncello  peninsula,  pop.  6. 

Staines  (stanz)  town,  Middlesex  co.  England,  on  Thames  river,  pop.  7. 

St&jerlak  < sta'yer-15k)  Ger.  Steierdorf  (shti'er-d6rf)  town,  Krasso-Szorthiy  co.  S  Hun¬ 
gary,  pop.  Stajerlakanina  comm.  12;  coal  &  iron  mining. 

Stalluponen  (shtal'do-pG'n&i)  town,  East  Prussia  prov.  Prussia,  pop.  6. 

Stalybridge  (sta'IY-brYj)  mun.  bor.  Cheshire,  England,  pop.  27 ;  cotton  manufacturing. 
Stambaugh  (stam'bd)  vil.  Iron  co.  Michigan,  pop.  1. 

Stamboul  (stam-bool')  French  form  of  Istambul,  or  Constantinople. 

Stamford  (stSm'ferd)  city,  Fairfield  co.  Conn.  pop.  25.  —  city,  Jones  co.  Tex.  pop.  4. — 
mun.  bor.  Kesteven,  Lincolnshire,  England,  pop.  10. 

Stamford  Bridge,  vil.  E.  Riding,  Yorkshire,  England,  8  m.  EN  E  of  York  ;  battle  1066. 
Stamps  (stamps)  town,  Lafayette  co.  Arkansas,  pop.  2. 

Stanberry  (st&n'bSr-Y)  city,  Gentry  co.  Missouri,  pop.  2. 

StandertOU  (st5n'der-tftn)  town,  S  Transvaal  prov.  U.  of  S.  Africa,  pop.  3. 

Standish  (stSnMYsli)  town,  Cumberland  co.  Maine,  pop.  2. 

Standish  with  Langtree  (ISng'tre)  urban  dist.  Lancashire,  England,  pop.  7. 

Stanford  (stSn'ferd)  city,  X  of  Lincoln  co.  Kentucky,  pop.  2. 

Stanhope  (stSn'hop)  bor.  Sussex  co.  New  Jersey,  pop.  1. 

Stanimaka  (sta/ne-rna'kA)  tow  n,  Eastern  Roumelia,  Bulgaria,  near  Philippopolis,  pop.  13. 
Stanislau  (shtan'is-lou)  Pol.  Stanislawow  (sta/nye-sla'vdof)  comm. Galicia, Aust.  p.  33. 
Stanislaus  (stiin'Ys-lou')  co.  cen.  Cal.  1,450  □  pop.  23,  X  Modesto. 

Stanley  (st&n'li)  co.  cen.  S.  Dak.  4,156  □  pop.  15,  X  Fort  Pierre.  —  city,  Chippewa  co. 
Wis.  pop.  3.  —  urban  dist.  Durham  co.  England,  pop.  23.  —  town,  W.  Riding,  Yorkshire, 
England,  pop.  14.  —  co.  S  E  Queensland,  Australia,  pop.  174.  — co.  S  E  South  Australia, 
Australia,  pop.  11.  — town,  %  of  Falkland  isls.  S  Atlantic  ocean. 

Stanley  Falls,  seven  cataracts  of  the  upper  Congo  riv. on  the  equator,  extending  ab.  60  m. 
Stanley  Pool,  expansion  of  Congo  riv.  just  S  of  4°  S  lat. 

Stanly,  CO.  ceil.  N.  C.  416"D  pop.  20,  X  Albemarle. 

Stanovoi  Range  (sta'no-voi')  Russ .  Stanovy  (sta-n6'vT)  mts.  E  Siberia,  water  parting 
between  Arctic  &  Pacific  streams. 

Stanstead  (stSn'stSd)  co  S  E  Quebec  prov.  Canada,  X  Stanstead  Plain. 

Stanton  (stSn'ti/n)  co.  S  W  Kan.  685  □  pop.  1,  X  Johnson.  —  co.  NE  Nebr.  431  □  pop.  8, 
X  Stanton.  —  city,  X  of  Montcalm  co.  Mich.  p.  1.  —  city,  X  of  Stanton  co.  Nebr.  p.  1. 
Staphorst  (stap'horst)  vil.  &  comm.  Overijssel  prov.  Netherlands,  pop.  comm.  6. 
Staples  (sta'p’lz)  city,  Todd  co.  Minnesota,  pop.  3. 

Staraya  Russa  (sta'ra-va  roos'sa)  town,  S  W  Novgorod  govt.  Russia,  pop.  17. 
Stara-Zagora  (sta'ra-za'go-ra)  O/  Eski-Saghra  (Ss'ke-sa'gra)  dept.  Eastern  Roumelia, 
Bulgaria,  4,097  □  pop.  443.  —  its  #  pop.  22. 

Stargard  (shtar'gart)  tn.  Pomerania,  Prussia,  p.  28.  — See  Preussisch-Stargard  {Gaz.). 
Staritsa  (sta-re'tsa)  town,  Tver  govt.  Russia  in  Europe,  on  Volga  river,  pop.  5. 

Stark  (stark)  co.  N  W  Ill.  290  □  pop.  10,  X  Tqulon.  —  co.  S  W  N.  Dak.  1,356  □  pop.  13, 
X  Dickinson.  —  co.  N  E  O.  566  □  pop.  123,  X  Canton. 

Starke  (stark)  co.  N  W  Ind.  305  □  pop.  11,  X  Knox.  —  town,  X  of  Bradford  co.  Fla.  pop.  1. 
Starkenburg(shtar'k2n-boorK)prov.  Hesse  state,  Germany,  1 ,169  □  pop.  590,  #  Darmstadt. 
Starkville  (stark'vYl)  city,  X  of  Oktibbeha  co.  Mississippi,  pop.  3. 

Starodub  (sta'rS-ddbp')  town,  Chernigov  govt.  Russia  in  Europe,  pop.  25. 
Starokonstantinov  (3ta'io-kon/stan-tye'nof)  town,  Volhynia  govt.  Russia,  pop.  22. 
Starr  (  star)  co.  S  Tex.  2,675  □  pop.  13,  X  Rio  Grande. 

Stary  Bykhov  (sta'rY  bY'Kof)  town,  Mogilev  govt.  Russia  in  Europe,  pop.  6. 

Stary  Oskol  (5s-k61')  town,  Kursk  govt.  Russia  in  Europe,  pop.  17. 

Stassfurt  (shtas'fdbrt)  min.  town,  Saxony  prov.  Prussia,  pop.  17.  . 

Staszow  (sta'shdof)  Russ.  StashOV  (sta'shSf)  town,  Radom  govt,  Poland,  Russia,  pop.  9. 
state  College,  bor.  Center  co.  Pennsylvania,  pop.  1  ;  Penn.  State  college. 

Staten  Island  (st5t'<?n)  isl.  coextensive  with  Richmond  co.  N.  Y.  57  □  pop.  86.  —  isl.  45 
m.  long,  one  of  Tierra  del  Fuego  group,  E  of  the  main  island. 

Statesboro  (stats'bur-6)  town,  X  of  Bulloch  co.  Ga.  41  m.  N  W  of  Savannah,  pop.  3. 

Statesville  (stats'vYl)  city,  X  of  Iredell  co.  N.  C.  pop.  5. 

Staunton  (stSn'tun)  tp.  &  city,  Macoupin  co.  Ill.  pop.  tp.  6,  city  5 .  —  {pron.  stftn  tan) 
city,  geographically  in  &  X  of  Augusta  co.  Va.  3  D  pop.  11. 

Stavanger  (sta'vang-er)  prov.  Norway,  3,532  □  pop.  141.  —  its  %  a  apt.  pop.  37. 
Stavropol  (stav'ro-p61-y’)  govt.N.  Caucasia,  Russia,  20,970  □  pop.  1,273.  —  its  #  pop.  55. 
Stawell  (stS'cl)  bor.  Borung  co.  W  Victoria,  Australia,  pop.  4. 

Stazzema  (stat-sa'ma)  comm.  Lucca  prov.  Tuscany,  Italy,  pop.  comm.  8. 

Steamboat  Springs,  town,  Routt  co.  Colorado,  pop.  1. 

Stearns  (stflrnz)  CO.  cen.  Minn.  1,362  □  pop.  48,  X  St.  Cloud.  717  n  non  8  X 

Steele  (stel)  CO.  SE  Minn.  431  □  pop.  15,  X  Owatonna  —  co.  E  N.  Dak.  717  □  pop.  8,  X 
Sherbrooke.  —  (pron.  shta'ie)  town,  Rhine  Prov.  Prussia,  pop.  14. 
steelton  (stel'tSn)  bor.  Dauphin  co.  Pennsylvania,  pop.  14. 

Steenbereen  (stan'bgr'gfti  ;  172)  town  &  comm.  N.  Brabant  prov.  Neth.  pop.  comm.  9. 
Steenkerke  fstan'kgr'ke)  or  Steenkerque  (stan'kSrk')  vil.  Hainaut,  Belgium  ;  bat.  1692. 
Steenwiik  (stan'wilr)  town  &  comm.  Overijssel,  Netherlands,  pop.  comm.  C. 
Steenwijkerwold  (-er-wSlt')  vil.  &  comm  Overijssel  Netherlands,  pop.  comm.  6. 

Steep  Point,  extreme  W  point  of  mainland  of  Australia,  m  113  I  E. 

Stelanle  (stgf'a-ne')  lake,  37  m.  long,  E  of  N  end  of  Rudolf  lake,  in  Abyssinian  territory. 
Steffisburg  (stgf'Ts-boorK)  town,  Bern  canton,  Switzerland,  pop.  comm.  6. 

Stecer  (ste'ger)  vil.  Cook  A  Will  cos.  Illinois,  pop.  2.  0  . 

SteglitZ  (shta'gms)  officially  Berlln-SteglltZ,  commune,  Brandenburg  prov.  Prussia, 

S  t  ei  1  a  CO  orn '  (H  U 1 '  c  -  k  of)  m  )  town,  Pierce  co.  WaBh.  10  m.  S  W  of  Tacoma,  pop.  1. 


Srbija.  See  Servia. 

Sredec  See  Sofia. 

Staked  Plain.  See  Llano  Es- 
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Stalimni.  See  Lemnos. 

Stanley,  Mount.  See  Ruwen- 

zori. 

Stanley  Range.  See  Barrier 


Range. 

Stanovy.  See  Stanovoi. 
Staples.  The.  See  Farne  Isls. 
Staehov.  See  Staszow. 


Steinach  (shtln'aK)  vil.  Saxe-Meiningen,  Germany,  pop.  8. 

Steinschonau  (shtln'shfFnou)  town.  Bohemia,  Austria,  pop.  comm.  5 ;  crystal  glass. 
Sfekene  (sta'ke-ne)  mfg.  comm.  East  Flanders  prov.  Belgium,  pop.  9. 

Stellenbosch  (stel'en-bbs'' ;  E.  -boosh)  town,  S  Cape  prov.  U.  of  S.  Africa,  pop.  6. 
Stellingen  (shtel'Tng-en)  vil.  Schleswig-Holstein,  Prussia,  pop.  comm.  6. 

Stelvio  Pass  (stel've-o)  in  Tirol,  bet.  Bormio  (Italy)  &  Glurns  (Austria)  alt.  9,053  ft. 
Stendal  (shten'dal)  mfg.  town,  Saxony  prov.  Prussia,  on  Uchte  river,  pop.  27. 

Stephens  (ste'venz)  co.  N  E  Ga.  166  □  pop.  10,  X  Toccoa.  —  co.  S  Okla.  897  □  pop.  22, 
X  Duncan.  —  co.  N  Tex.  925  □  pop.  8,  X  Breckenridge. 

Stephenson  (ste'vgu-swn)  co.  N  W  Ill.  559  □  pop.  37,  X  Freeport. 

Stephenville  (-vYl)  city,  X  of  Eratli  co.  Texas,  pop.  3. 

Stepney  (stgp'nY)  met.  bor.  part  of  London,  England,  pop.  280. 

Steppes,  The  (steps)  government-general,  Russian  Central  Asia,  710,906  □  pop.  3,319; 

consists  of  govts.  Akmolinsk,  Semipalatinsk,  Turgay,  and  Uralsk;  #  Omsk. 

Sterkrade  (shtgrk'ra'de)  mfg.  vil.  Rhine  Prov.  Prussia,  near  Essen,  pop.  comm.  35. 
Sterling  (stGr'IYng)  co.  W  cen.  Tex.  948  □  pop.  1,  X  Sterling  City.  —  city,  X  of  Logan  co. 
Col.  pop.  3.  —  town,  Windham  co.  Conn.  pop.  1.  —  city,  Whiteside  co.  Ill.  pop.  7.  — 
city,  Rice  co.  Kan.  pop.  2.  —  town,  Worcester  co.  Mass.  pop.  1. 

Sterlitamak  (styer'lye-ta-mak')  town,  Ufa  govt.  Russia  in  Europe,  pop.  16. 

Sternberg  (shtern'berK)  mfg.  town,  Moravia,  Austria,  pop.  15. 

Stettin  (shte-ten')  govt.  dist.  Pomerania  prov.  Prussia,  4,665  □  pop.  872.  —  spt.  &  mfg. 

city,  #  of  Pomerania  prov.  Prussia,  pop.  236. 

Stettiner  Haff  (shte-te'ner  liaf')  coast  lake,  Pomerania,  Prussia,  at  mouth  of  Oder  river. 
Steuben  (stu-b<5n')  co.  N  E  Ind.  305  □  pop.  14,  X  Angola.  —  co.  S  W  N.  Y.  1,401  □  pop. 
83.  X  Bath. 

Steubenville  (stu'ben-vYl)  mfg.  city,  X  of  Jefferson  co.  Ohio,  pop.  22. 

Stevens  (ste'v^nz)  co.  S  W  Kan.  729  □  pop.  2,  X  Hugoton.  —  co.  W  Minn.  564  □  pop. 

8,  X  Morris.  —  co.  NE  Wash.  3,866  □  pop.  25,  X  Colville. 

Stevens  Point,  city,  X  of  Portage  co.  Wisconsin,  pop.  9. 

Stewart  (stu'ert)  co.  S  W  Ga.  411  □  pop.  13,  X  Lumpkin.  — co.  N  W  Tenn.  449  □  pop. 
15,  X  Dover. 

Stewart  Island.  isJ.JS  of  South  Island,  New  Zealand,  665  □. 

Stewartstown  (stu'erts-toun'')  town,  Coos  co.  New  Hampshire,  pop.  1, 

Steyr  (shtlr)  mfg.  town,  Upper  Austria,  Austria,  pop.  comm.  17. 

Stiepel  (shte'pel)  vil.  Westphalia,  Prussia,  pop.  comm.  6. 

Stlgler  (stYg'ler)  city,  X  of  Haskell  co.  Oklahoma,  pop.  2. 

Stigliano  (stel-ya'no)  town,  Potenza  prov.  Italy,  pop.  comm.  7. 

Slikine  (stY-ken')  riv.  500  m.  long,  Brit.  Columbia  &  Alaska,  to  Pac.  oc.  in  56°  35'  N. 
Stillwater  (stll'w6/ter)  city,  X  of  Washington  co.  Minn.  pop.  10.  —  vil.  Saratoga  co. 

N.  Y.  pop.  1  ;  battles,  Sept.  19  &  Oct.  7,  1777.  —  city,  X  of  Payne  co.  Okla.  pop.  3. 
Stillwell  (stYl'wgl)  town,  X  of  Adair  co.  Okla.  pop.  1. 

Stilton  (stYl'twn)  par.  Huntingdonshire,  England  ;  gives  name  to  cheese  originally  and 
still  made  in  Leicestershire.  See  Stilton  cheese. 

Stirling  (stiir'ITng)  royal,  pari.  &  mun.  burgh,  X  of  Stirlingshire,  Scotland,  on  Forth  riv. 

pop.  mun.  b.  21 ;  battle  1297.  —  See  Stirlingshire  (G’as.). 

Stirlingshire  (stfir'ling-sher)  or  Stirling,  co.  Scotland,  451  □  pop.  161,  X  Stirling. 
Stockach  (shtok'aK)  tn.  SE  Baden,  Ger.  15  m.  N  W  of  Konstanz,  p.  3 ;  battles  1799,  1800. 
Stockbridge  (stok'brYj)town,  Berkshire  co.  Massachusetts,  pop.  2;  summer  resort. 
StOCkerau  (shtok'er-ouQ  town,  Lower  Austria,  on  arm  of  Danube  river,  pop.  11,  comm.  12. 
Stockholm  (st5k'holm  ;  Sw.  8t5k'li51m)  prov.  SE  Sweden,  3,016  □  pop.  229.  — dist.  13  □ 
&  spt.  city,  #  of  Sweden,  pop.  342. 

Stockport  (stok'pdrt ;  201)  mfg.  bor.  Cheshire  &  Lancashire,  England,  pop.  109. 
Stocksbridge  (stbks'brYj)  town,  West  Riding,  Yorkshire,  England,  pop.  7. 

Stockton  (stftk'twn)  city,  X  of  San  Joaquin  co.  Cal.  pop.  23.  —  vil.  Jo  Daviess  co.  Ill.  pop.l. 

—  city,  X  of  Rooks  co.  Kan.  pop.  1. 

Stockton  on  Tees  (tez)  mfg.  cml.  spt.  mun.  bor.  Durham  co.  Eng.  on  Tees  river,  pop.  52. 
Stockton  Springs,  town,  Waldo  co.  Maine,  pop.  1. 

Stoddard  (stod'ard)  co.  SE  Mo.  815  □  pop.  28,  X  Bloomfield. 

Stoke,  East  (stok),  vil.  Nottinghamshire,  England,  near  Newark  ;  battle  1487. 

Stoke  Newington  (stok  nu'Tng-twn)  met.  bor.  part  of  London,  England,  pop.  51. 

Stoke  on  Trent,  mfg.  county  bor.  Staffordshire,  England,  pop.  235 ;  pottery. 

Stoke  Poges  (pogz;  pog'Ys)  par.  Eton  rural  dist.  Buckinghamshire,  England,  pop.  1; 

supposed  scene  of  Gray’s  “Elegy.” 

Stokes  (stoke)  co.  N  part  of  N.  C.  480  □  pop.  20,  X  Danbury. 

Stolberg  (shtol'bSrK)  mfg.  town,  Rhine  Prov.  Prussia,  7  m.  E  of  Aachen,  pop.  15.  — 
town,  Saxony  prov.  Prussia,  pop.  2. 

Stollberg  (shtol'bSrK)  mfg.  town,  Saxony  kingdom,  Germany,  13  m.  E  of  Zwickau,  pop.  8. 
Stolp  (shtolp)  mfg.  town,  Pomerania,  Prussia,  on  Stolpe  river,  pop.  34. 

Stolpe  (slitol'pe)  riv.  W.  Prussia  &  Pomerania  provs.  Prussia,  to  Baltic  sea. 

Stone,  co.  N  Ark.  611  □  pop.  9,  X  Mountainview.  —  co.  S  W  Mo.  510  □  pop.  12,  X  Ga¬ 
lena.  —  mfg.  town,  Staffordshire,  England,  pop.  6. 

Stoneboro  (ston'bur-6)  min.  bor.  Mercer  co.  Pennsylvania,  pop.  1. 

Stoneham  (ston'am)  mfg.  town,  Middlesex  co.  Massachusetts,  pop.  7. 

Stonehaven  (stoiUha'v’n)  spt.  burgh,  X  of  Kincardineshire,  Scot.  pop.  4  ;  summer  resort. 
Stone  Mountain,  town,  Dekalb  co.  Georgia,  pop.  1. 

Stonewall  (ston'wSl)  co.  N  W  Tex.  852  □  pop.  5,  X  Aspermont. 

Stonington  (ston'Yng-twn)  town,  bor.  &  spt.  New  London  co.  Conn.  pop.  town  9,  bor.  2. 

—  vil.  Christian  co.  Ill.  pop.  1.  —  town,  Hancock  co.  Me.  pop  2. 

Stony  Creek,  vil.  Wentworth  co.  Ontario,  Can. ;  battle  1813. 

Stony  Point,  vil.  Rockland  co.  N.  Y.  ;  fort  taken  by  Gen.  Anthony  Wayne  in  1779. 
Stoppenborg  (sht6p'2n-bgrK)  vil.  Rhine  Prov.  Prussia,  pop.  comm.  12. 

Storey  (sto'rT ;  201)  co.  W  Nev.  251  □  pop.  3,  X  Virginia  City. 

Storm  Lake,  town,  X  of  Buena  Vista  co.  Io.  on  Storm  lake,  pop.  2. 

Stormont  (stOr'mbnt)  co:  Ontario  prov.  Canada,  X  Cornwall. 

Stornoway  (st6r'no-wa)  spt.  burgh,  Ross  &  Cromarty  co.  Scotland,  on  Lewis  isl.  p.  4. 
Stor'd  (stor'd7)  isl.  15  m.  long,  Norway,  30  m.  S  of  Bergen. 

Storozynetz  (sto-ro-zhY'n5ts)^/<//ve7i?an  Storozyniec  (-nySts)  town,  Bukowina,  Austria, 
pop.  comm.  10. 

Stor-Uman  (stoor'-ii'man)  lake,  25  m.  long,  Vasterbotten  prov.  Sweden. 

Story  (sto'rY  ;  201)  co.  cen.  Io.  567  □  p.  24,  X  Nevada.  —City,  town,  Story  co.  Iowa,  p.  1. 
Stotteritz  (shtQt'er-Yts)  former  comm.  Saxony  kingdom  (pop.  19),  now  part  of  Leipzig. 
Stoughton  (sto'twn)  mfg.  town,  Norfolk  co.  Mass.  pop.  6.  —  city,  Dane  co.  Wis.  popT5. 
Stourbridge  (stour'brYj7;  stdr'-)  mfg. town,  Worcestershire, England,  on  Stour  river,  p.  17. 
Stow  (sto)  town,  Middlesex  co.  Massachusetts,  pop.  1. 

Stowe  (sto)  town  &  mfg.  vil.  Lamoille  co.  Vt.  pop.  town  2;  summer  resort. 

Strabane  (stra-ban')  urb.  dist.  N  Tyrone  co.  Ireland,  pop.  5. 

Stradella  (stra-del'la)  town,  Pavia  prov.  Lombardy,  Italy,  11  m.  SE  of  Pavia,  p.  comm.  8. 
Straelen  (shtra'l^n)  town,  Rhine  Prov.  Prussia,  15  m.  N  W  of  Krefeld,  pop.  6. 

Strafford  (strSf'erd)  co.  S  E  N.  H.  379  □  pop.  39,  X  Dover.  — town,  Orange  co.  Vt.  pop.  1. 
Straits  Settlements,  Br.  col.  S  Malay  pen.  &  adjacent  isls.  with  dependencies  ab.  1,630  □ 
pop.  714,  ^  Singapore. 

Strakonitz  (stra'ko-nYts)  Boh.  Strakonlce  (stra'ko-nye-tsg)comm.  Bohemia,  Austria, p.  5. 
Stralsund  (shtral'zdbnt)  govt.  dist.  Pomerania  prov.  Prussia,  1,550  □  pop.  225.  —  ft.  spt. 

town  in  same,  pop.  34;  famous  siege  1628. 

Strangford,  Lough  (strSng'ferd)  sea  inlet,  about  19  m.  long,  Down  co.  Ireland. 
Stranraer  (str5n-rar')  ctnl.  spt.  burgh.  Wigtownshire,  Scotland,  pop.  6. 

Strasburg  (shtras'boorK  :  Angl.  strSs'bdrg)  town,  Brandenburg  prov.  Prussia,  pop.  6. — 
town,  W.  Prussia  prov.  Prussia,  pop.  8. 

Strassburg  (shtriis'bobrK ;  Angl.  strSs'bfirg)  anc.  Argentora'tum,  mfg.  cml.  ft.  city,  # 
of  Alsace-Lorraine,  Germany,  poju  179;  famous  cathedral. 

StrassnitZ  (shtras'nTts)  Boh.  Straznice  (strazh'nye-tsg)  town,  Moravia,  Austria,  pop.  5. 
Stratford  (strSt'ferd)  town,  Fairfield  co.  Conn.  pop.  6.  — city  &  port  of  entry,  X  of  Perth 
co.  Ontario  prov.  Canada,  on  Avon  riv.  pop.  13.  —  suburb  of  London  in  West  Ham  co. 
bor.  Essex  co.  Eng.  — co.  N.  Isl.  New  Zealand,  pop.  8. 

Stratford  on  Avon  (a'vtfn)  mun.  bor.  Warwickshire,  Eng.  on  rt.  bank  Avon  river,  pop.  9 ; 
Shakespeare  was  born  &  is  buried  here. 


Steierdorf.  See  Stajerlak 
Steinamanger.  See  Szombat- 

HELY. 

Steyerdorf.  Var.  of  Steierdorf. 


See  Stajerlak. 

Stiplje.  See  Ishtib. 
Stonehenge.  See  in  l’orab. 
Stony  Tunguska.  See  Trx- 


GUSKA. 

Storozyniec.  See  Storozynetz. 
Strakonice.  See  Strakonitz. 
Stratford  le  Bow.  See  Bow. 


ale,  senate, 
food,  fofct ; 


care,  &m, 
out,  oil ; 


Account,  arm,  ask,  sof«  ;  eve,  event,  end,  rec?nt,  maker  ;  Ice,  ill ;  old,  obey,  orb,  5dd,  s8ft,  connect;  use,  unite,  urn,  up,  circus,  menii, 
chair  ;  go  ;  sing,  ii)k  ;  then,  thin;  nature,  verdure  (250);  K  -  ch  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144);  boN;  yet ;  zh  =  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to§§  in  Guide. 
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Strathcona  (strKth-kS'nd)  city,  cen.  Alberta  prov.  Canada,  pop.  C. 

Stratnmore  (stritlUmor')  lowland  dist.  Scotland,  S  of  the  Grampians. 

Strath  Spey  (atr&tli7  spa') dist. & valley, Inverness-shire,  Elginshire, & Banffshire,  Scotland. 
Stratton  (strSt'un)  ward  of  Stratton  &  Bude  urban  dist.  (p.  3)  Cornwall,  Eng.  ;  bat.  1043. 
Stratum  (stra't&m)  vil.  &  comm.  N.  Brabant,  Netherlands,  pop.  comm.  6. 

Straubenzell  (shtrou'beu-tsel7)  comm.  St.-Gall  canton,  Switerlaud,  pop.  15. 

Straubing  (slitrou'blng)  mfg.  town,  Bavaria,  Germany,  near  Danube  river,  pop.  22. 
StraU3berg  (shtrous'bSrK)  town,  Brandenburg  prov.  Prussia,  pop.  8. 

Strawberry  Point,  town,  Clayton  co.  Iowa,  24  m.  N  E  of  Independence,  pop.  1. 
Streator  (stre'ler)  min.  city,  Lasalle  co.  Ill.  on  Vermilion  river,  pop.  14. 

Strehlen  (shtra'l^n)  town,  Silesia  prov.  Prussia,  pop.  9. 

Stretiord  (stret'ferd)  par.  &  town,  Lancashire,  England,  pop.  43. 

StrettO  (stret'to)  town,  Dalmatia,  Austria,  pop.  2,  comm.  8. 

Striegau  (shtre'goul  town,  Silesia  prov.  Piussia,  31  m.  W  S  W  of  Breslau,  pop.  15. 
Stromboli  (strom'bo-le)  isl.  with  active  vol.  Lipari  isls.  Mediterranean  sea. 

Stromo  (stiQm'G7)  largest  of  the  Faroes,  28  in.  long. 

Stromsburg  (strBmz'bGrg)  city,  Polk  co.  Nebraska,  pop.  1. 

Stronsay  (str5n'sa)  isl.  7$  m.  long,  Orkney  isls.  Scotland,  pop.  1. 

Stroud  (stroud)  city,  Lincoln  co.  Okla.  pop.  1.  —  mfg.  town, Gloucestershire, England,  p.  9. 
Stroudsburg  (stroud z'bGrg)  bor.  X  of  Monroe  co.  Pa.  on  Brodliead  creek,  pop.  4. 
Struma  (stroo'ma)  Turk.  Kara  Su(ka'ra  so o')  anc.  Stuy'mon,  river  (su),  S  W  Bulgaria 
to  Gulf  of  Rendina. 

Struthers  (struth'erz)  vil.  Mahoning  co.  Ohio,  pop.  3. 

StryJ  (strl'y’)  riv.  Galicia,  Austria,  110  m.  long,  Carpathian  mts.  to  Dniester  river.— 
town,  Galicia,  Austria,  on  Stryj  riv.  pop.  comm.  31. 

Stryker  (sjtn'ker)  vil.  Williams  co.  O.  47  in.  WS  W  of  Toledo,  pop.  1. 

Stuart  (stu'ert)  city,  Adair  &  Guthrie  cos.  Io.  37  m.  W  by  S  of  Des  Moines,  pop.  2.  — 
lake,  221  □  British  Columbia,  Canada,  crossed  by  54°  307  N. 

Stura  (stoo'ra)  riv.  Cuneo  prov.  Piedmont,  N  W  Italy,  44  m.  long,  to  Tanaro  river. 
Sturbridge  (stGr'brTj)'mfg.  town,  Worcester  co.  Massachusetts,  pop.  2. 

Sturgeon  Bay  (stfir'jwn)  city,  X  of  Door  co.  Wisconsin,  pop.  4. 

Sturgis  (stfir'jls)  town,  Union  co.  Ky.  pop.  1.  —  mfg.  city,  St.  Joseph  co.  Mich.  pop.  4. 

—  city,  X  of  Meade  co.  S.  Dak.  pop.  2. 

Sturt  (stflrt)  co.  S  E  South  Australia,  Australia,  pop.  8. 

Stutsman  (stuts'man)  co.  SE  cen.  N.  Dak.  2,282  □  pop.  18,  X  Jamestown. 

Stuttgart  (stut'gart)  city,  Arkansas  co.  Ark.  pop.  3.  —  ( pron.  slitdbt'giirt)  mfg.  city,  # 
of  Wurttemberg,  Germany,  on  Nesenbach  riv.  pop.  280. 

Stymphalis  (stim-fa'lTs  ;  mod.  stiim'fa-les')  or  Zaraka  (za'ra-ka')  lake,  N  E  anc.  Arca¬ 
dia  (in  mod.  Corinth  nome)  Greece. 

Styr  (stir)  riv.  Galicia  (Austria)  &  Russia,  300  m.  long,  to  Pripyat  river. 

Styrla  (stlr'i-d)  crownland,  Austria,  8,058  □  pop.  1,444,  #  Graz.  See  Cimbri,  n. 
Styrum  (shte'room)  former  vil.  Rhine  Prov.  Prussia,  now  part  of  Mulheim  an  der  Ruhr. 
Suakin  (swa'ken)  spt.  Anglo-Egyptian  Sudan,  on  Red  sea,  19°  77  N  lat.  pop.  12. 

Subiaco  (soo-be'a-ko)  town,  Rome  prov.  Italy,  31  m.  E  of  Rome,  pop.  comm.  9. 
Suceava  (sdo-cha'va)  dept.  Moldavia,  Roumania,  1,320 □  pop.  152.  —  See  Suczawa  (Gaz.). 
Sucha  (sdoK'a)  connn.  Galicia,  Austria,  pop.  5. 

Suchitepequez  (sob7che-ta-pa'kas)  dept.  W  Guatemala,  Cen.  Am.  %  Mazatenango. 
Siichteln  (ziiK'teln)  town,  Rhine  Prov.  Prussia,  20  m.  WNW  of  Diisseldorf,  pop.  10. 
Sucre  (soo'kra)  state,  N  E  Venezuela,  S.  Am.  4,560  □  pop.  92,  #  Cumana.  — form .  Chu- 
quisaca  (ehoo7ke-sa'ka)  city,  #  of  Chuquisaca  dept.  &  a  #  of  Bolivia,  pop.  23. 
Suczawa,  Roum.  Suceava  (sdb-cha'va)  riv.  Austria,  100  m.  long,  Bukowina  to  Sereth  riv. 

—  town,  Bukowina,  Austria,  near  Suczawa  riv.  pop.  comm.  12. 

Suda  (soo'da)  riv.  Russia  in  Europe,  Novgorod  govt,  to  Sheksna  river. 

Sudan  (soo7 dan'  ;  soo-dan')  region,  Africa,  S  of  Sahara  &  Libyan  deserts.  — ,  Anglo- 
Egyptian,  under  joint  Br.  &  Egyptian  rule,  W  of  Red  sea,  Eritrea,  &  Abyssinia  to 
Wadai,  &  S  of  22°  N  to  Uganda  &  Belg.  Congo,  ab.  950,000  □  p.  ab.  3,000,  %  Khartum. 
Sudbury  (sud'ber-T)  town,  Middlesex  co.  Mass.  pop.  1.  —  mfg.  mini.  bor.  West  Suffolk, 
England,  on  Stour  river,  pop.  7.  —  town,  Nipissing  dist.  Ontario,  Canada,  pop.  4. 
Sudetic  Mountains  (su-dSt'Tk)  or  Sudetes  (sdo-de'tez)  Ger.  Sudeten  (zdo-da'ten)  mt. 
region,  Silesia  (Prussia)  &  Austria. 

Sudharam  fsd6d7ha-ram')  town,  #  of  Noakhali  dist.  Bengal,  Br.  India,  pop.  7. 

Sueca  (swa'ka)  town,  Valencia  prov.  Spain,  20  m.  S  by  E  of  Valencia,  pop.  comm.  17. 
Suez  (soo-ez' ;  soo'Sz)  govt.  Egypt,  at  N  end  of  Red  sea,  3  □  pop.  18.  —  spt.  its  #  at  S 
end  of  canal,  pop.  11. 

Suez,  Gulf  Of,  NW  arm  of  Red  sea. 

Suez,  Isthmus  Of,  72  m.  broad,  joins  Africa  to  Asia  ;  crossed  by  ship  canal  100  m.  long, 
cut  (1859-1869)  by  Ferdinand  de  Lesseps  (1805-1894). 

Suffern  (suf'ern)  vil.  Rockland  co.  New  York,  pop.  3. 

Suffleld  (suf'eld)  town,  Hartford  co.  Conn.  15  m.  N  of  Hartford,  pop.  4. 

Suffolk  (suf'wk)  co.  E  Mass.  51  □  pop.  731,  X  Boston.  —  co.  E  Long  Island,  N.  Y.  924  □ 
pop.  96,  X  Riverhead.  —  town,  X  of  Nansemond  co.  Va.  pop.  7.  —  agr.  maritime  &  past, 
co.  England,  1,481  □  pop.  394,  X  Ipswich. 

Sufll  (sii7fle')  town,  formerly  Turkish,  on  Maritsa  riv.  37  m.  S  S  W  of  Adrianople,  pop.  12. 
Sugar  Creek,  ill  Ill.  65  m.  long,  McLean  co.  to  Salt  creek.  —  in  Ind.  100  m.  long,  Clin¬ 
ton  co.  to  Wabash  riv.  —  in  Ind.  85  m.  long,  Henry  co.  to  E  fork  of  White  river. 
Sugar  Hill,  vil.  &  summer  resort,  Grafton  co.  N.  H. 

Sugar  Notch,  min.  bor.  Luzerne  co.  Pa.  4  m.  S  W  of  Wilkes-Barre,  pop.  2. 

Suhl  (zool)  mfg.  town,  Saxony  prov.  Prussia,  30  in.  S  W  of  Erfurt,  pop.  14. 

Suitenho  (sbo'T-fbn'ho')  treaty  port,  Kirin  prov.  Manchuria,  pop.  1. 

Suifu  (sbb'T-fbb')  cml.  city  at  junction  of  Yangtze  &Min  rivers,  Szechwan,  China,  pop.  45. 
Suir  (shoor)  riv.  Ireland,  100  m.  long,  Devils  Bit  mt.  to  Waterford  harbor. 

Suisun  Bay  (sob'e-soon')  12  m.  long,  Contra  Costa  &  Solano  cos.  California. 

Sujbulak  (sboj'bdb-lak')  town,  Azerbaijan  prov.  Persia,  S  of  Lake  Urmia,  pop.  5. 

Suk  esh  Sheiyuk  (sdbk'  Ssh  sha'ydbk)  town,  Busrah  vilayet,  Turkey  in  Asia,  pop.  12. 
Suket  (sdo-kat')  native  hill  state,  Punjab,  India,  420  □  pop.  55. 

Sukhona  (scHj-Ko'ni)  riv.  S  W  Vologda  govt.  Russia,  350  m.  long  to  Dvina  river. 
Sukhum  (soo-Kbom')  dist.  Transcaucasia,  Asiatic  Russia,  2,545  □  pop.  137. 
Sukhum-Kale  (sbb-Kbom'-ka-la')  spt.  Transcaucasia,  Russia,  on  Black  sea,  pop.  16. 
Sukkur  or  Sakhar  (sQk'dr)  dist.  of  Sind,  Bombay  pres.  Br.  India,  5,403  □  pop.  574.  — 
its  #  on  Indus  riv.  opp.  Rohri,  pop.  31. 

Sula  (soo'la),  or  Xulla  (shbblra),  Islands,  group,  E  of  Celebes,  Du.  E.  Indies,  2,135  □. 
Sulaiman  Mountains  (sdb-la  e-m&n')  mt.  range,  bet.  Afghanistan  &  Punjab,  N  W  India; 

highest  peaks,  Kaisargarh  11,316  ft., Takht-i-Sulaiman  (“throneof  Solomon  ”)  11,070  ft. 
Suleimanieh  (sbb7la-ma-ne'y5)  town,  Mosul  vilayet,  Turkey  in  Asia,  pop.  15. 

Sulen  Islands  (sbo'len)  group  off*  coast  of  Nordre  Bergenhus  prov.  Norway. 

Sulina  (Sdb-le'ii4)  town,  Dobrogea,  Roumania,  at  middle  mouth  of  Danube,  p.  comm.  8. 
Sullivan  (sul'T-van)  co.  S  W  Ind.  460D  pop.  32,  X  Sullivan.  —  co.  N  Mo.  649  □  pop.  19, 
X  Milan.  —  co.  S  W  N.  H.  527  □  pop.  19,  X  Newport.  —  co.  S  E  N.  Y.  1,002  □  pop.  34, 
X  Monticello.  —  co.  N  Pa.  458  □  pop.  11,  X  Laporte.  —  co.  N  E  Tenn.  436  □  pop.  28, 
X  Blountville.  —  city,  X  of  Moultrie  co.  Ill.  pop.  3.  —  town,  X  of  Sullivan  co.  Ind. 
pop.  4.  —  town,  Hancock  co.  Me.  pop.  1. 

Sully  (sul'T)  co.  cen.  S.  Dak.  1.058  □  pop.  2,  X  Onida. 

Sulrnona  (sbbl-mb'na)  anc.  Sul'mo,  town,  Aquila  prov.  Abrnzzi  e  Molise,  It.  p.  comm.  19. 
Sulphur  (sfiFfur)  city,  X  of  Murray  co.  Oklahoma,  pop.  4. 

Sulphur  Fork  of  Red  River,  N  E  Tex.  200  m.  long,  flows  into  Red  river. 

Sulphur  Springs,  city,  X  of  Hopkins  co.  Texas,  pop.  5. 

Sultan  Mountain,  peak  of  San  Juan  mts.  San  Juan  co.  S  W  Colorado,  13,336  ft.  high. 
Sultanpur  (sobl-taiUpbor')  dist.  of  Fyzabad  div.  United  Provs.  Br.  India,  1,713  □  pop. 
1,049.  —  its  #  pop.  10. 

Sulu  Archipelago  (sbo'lbo)  S  W  Philippine  islands,  1,490  D  p.  118,  %  Jolo  ;  to  U.  S.  A. 
Sulu  Sea,  bet.  Philippine  islands  and  Borneo,  &  N  of  Sulu  archipelago. 

Sulzbach  (zdolts'baK)  town.  Upper  Palatinate,  Bavaria,  Ger.  pop.  5.  —  vil.  Treves  dist. 
Rhine  Prov.  Prussia,  pop.  comm.  22. 

Sumatra  (sbb-ma'trd)  isl.  Dutch  E.  Indies,  167,488D,  with  adjacent  isls.  (but  not  inch 
Banka)  178,674  □  pop.  4,142. 


Sumba  (sbom'ba)  Du.  Soemba  (sbbm'ba)  native  name  of  Sandalwood  Island. 
Sumbawa  (sdom-ba'w  a)  Du.  Soembawa  t  sdom-)  isl.  Suuda  isls.  Du.  East  Indies,  5,129  □ 
pop.  150  ;  great  eruption  of  Tambora  1815. 

Sumer  (su'mer)  theN  or  (according  to  some)  S  div.  of  anc.Babylouia.  See  Sumerian,  a. &n. 
Sumida  (sbo'ine-da)  riv.  190  m.  long,  Japan,  to  Tokyo  bay. 

Sumiswald  (zbo'mTs-valt7,)  town,  Bern  canton,  Switzerland,  pop.  comm.  6. 

Summers  (sum'erz)  co.  S  W.  Va.  369  □  pop.  18,  X  Hinton. 

Summerville  (sum'er-vTl)  town,  Richmond  co.  Ga.  p.  4.  —  town,  Dorchester  co.  S.  C.  p.2. 
Summit  (suin'! t)  co.  cen.  Col.  649  □  pop.  2,  X  Breckenridge.  —  co.  N  E  O.  408  □  pop. 
108,  X  Akron.  —  co.  N  Ut.  1,862  □  pop.  8,  X  Coalville.  — town,  Pike  co.  Miss.  pop.  1.  — 
city,  Union  co.  N.  J.  pop.  8. 

Summit  Hill,  bor.  Carbon  co.  Pa.  7  m.  W  S  W  of  Maucli  Chunk,  pop.  4. 

Summit  Peak,  in  San  Juan  mts.  Colorado,  13,323  ft.  high. 

Summit ville,  town,  Madison  co.  Indiana,  15  m.  N  of  Anderson,  pop.  1. 

Sumner  (sum'ner)  co.  S  Kan.  1,179  □  pop.  31,  X  Wellington.  —  co.  N  Tenn.  558  □  pop. 

26,  X  Gallatin.  —  city,  Lawrence  co.  Ill.  pop.  1.  —  town,  Bremer  co.  Io.  pop.  1. 
Sumrall  (sum'rbl7)  city,  Lamar  co.  Mississippi,  pop.  2. 

Sumter  (sum'ter)  co.  W  Ala.  908  □  pop.  29,  X  Livingston.  —  co.  cen.  Fla.  583  □  pop.  7,  X 
Sumter  ville.  —  co.  S  W  Ga.  456  □  pop.  29,  X  Americus.  —  co.  E  cen.  S.  C.  574  □  pop. 
38.  —  city,  its  X  pop.  8. 

Sumy  (sbo'me)  town,  Kharkov  govt.  Russia  in  Europe,  90  m.  N  W  of  Kharkov,  pop.  37. 
Sunapee  (siin'd-pe)  town,  Sullivan  co.  N.  H.  on  Lake  Sunapee  (ab.  9  in.  long),  pop.  1. 
Sunart,  Loch  (sdon'drt)  sea  inlet,  about  19  m.  long,  Argyllshire,  Scotland. 

Sunbury  (suu'ber-T)  bor.  X  of  Northumberland  co.  Pa.  pop.  14.  —  co.  S  cen.  New  Bruns¬ 
wick,  Canada,  X  Oromocto. 

Sunda  Isles  (sun'dd)  chain  ill  Malay  arch. ;  separate  Java  sea  from  Indian  ocean. 
Sundarbans  (sdon'ddr-buuz7)  tract,  Br.  India,  in  delta  of  Ganges  A:  Brahmaputra,  6,626  □. 
Sunda  Strait  (suu'dd)  16  m.  broad  at  narrowest  part,  bet.  Java  &  Sumatra. 

Sunday  River,  riv.  Cape  prov.  S  Africa,  200  m.  long,  to  Algoa  bay. 

Sundbyerne  (soon'bygr-nb)  formerly  two  towns  ( byeme )  Sundby  (sdon'bii),  East  & 
West,  Amager  isl.  Copenhagen  amt,  Denmark,  now  part  of  Copenhagen  city. 
Sunderland  (sun'der-ldnd)  tow  n,  Franklin  co.  Mass.  pop.  1.  — cml.  spt.  county  bor.  Dur¬ 
ham  co.  England,  pop.  151. 

Sundsvall  (sobns'val)  spt.  town,  Vasternorrland  prov.  Sweden,  pop.  17. 

Sundyr  (sdbn-dir')o>  Mariinski  Posad  (ina-re'Tn-ske  pb-sat')  town,  Kazan,  Russia,  p.  6. 
Sunflower  (sun'flou'er)  co.  N  W  Miss.  690  □  pop.  29,  X  Indianola. 

Sunflower  River,  riv.  Miss.  200  m.  long,  Coahoma  co.  to  Yazoo  river. 

Sungari  (sbon'ga-re')  riv.  Manchuria,  about  800  m.  long,  chief  tributary  of  Amur. 
Sungei  Ujong  (sboq'ga  o6-j5ug')  native  state,  W  Malay  peninsula,  one  of  the  Negri  Sem« 
bilan,  Br.  protectorate  of  the  Federated  Malay  States.  —  its  #. 

Sungi  (soong'e)  point,  S  E  Samar,  Philippine  islands. 

Sungjin  (sGng'jln')  or  Sonjin.  treaty  port,  N  E  coast  of  Korea,  pop.  2. 

Sungkiangfu  ( sobng'kyang-fob')  town,  N  part  of  Kiangsu  prov.  China,  pop.  50. 

Sunk  Island,  parish,  7,332  acres,  estuary  Humber  riv.  Eng.  ;  formerly  an  islet. 
Sunnyside  (sun'i-sld7)  city,  Yakima  co.  Washington,  pop.  1. 

Sun  Prairie,  vil.  Dane  co.  Wisconsin,  pop.  1. 

Superior,  city,  Nuckolls  co.  Nebr.  pop.  2.  —  city,  X  of  Douglas  co.  Wis.  pop.  40. 
Superior,  Lake,  U.  S.  A.  &  Canada,  400  m.  long,  602  ft.  above  sea,  32,060  □. 

Surabaya,  Du.  Soerabaja  (sob'ra-ba'.Va)  residency,  N  E  Java,  Du.  E.  Indies,  2,298  □ 
pop.  2,437.  —  its  #  a  spt.  on  Madura  strait,  pop.  150. 

Surakarta,  Z>?/.Soerakarta  (soo7  ra-kar'ta)  residency,  cen.  Java, Du.  E.  Indies,  2,400  □  pop. 
1,593.  —  its  #  on  Solo  river,  pop.  118. 

Surat  (sdo-r5t'  ;  native  sdb'rut,  soo'rut)  dist.  of  Northern  div.  Bombay,  British  India, 
1,653  □  pop.  654.  —  city,  its  #  pop.  115. 

Surbiton  (sQr'bT-twn)  town,  Surrey  co.  Eugland,  pop.  18. 

Suresnes  (su7rSn')  mfg.  town,  dept.  Seine,  France,  W  of  Paris,  pop.  comm.  16. 
Surgidero  de  Batabano  (sobr'he-tha'ro  da  ba7ta-ba-no')  city,  Havana  prov.  Cuba,  p.  5. 
Surigao  (soo7re-ga'6)  prov.  N  E  Mindanao,  Philippine  islands,  6,988  □  pop.  115.  —  its  # 
a  spt.  town  (pop.  6)  &  pueblo  (pop.  8).  —  strait,  bet.  Leyte  and  Mindanao. 

Surinam  (soo7rT-nam')  riv.  Dutch  Guiana,  400  m.  long  to  Atl.  oc.  —  See  Dutch  Guiana. 
Surkhab  (soor-Kap')  riv.  400  m.  long,  Fergana  &  Bokhara,  cen.  Asia  to  the  Amu  Darya. 
Surma  (sobr'ma)  riv.  560  m.  long,  Assam,  Br.  India,  main  branch  of  Barak  river. 

Surma  Valley  and  Hill  Districts,  div.  of  Assam,  Br.  India,  25,481  □  pop.  3,446. 
Surrey  (sur'T)  agr.  co.  S  England,  722  □  pop.  846,  X  Guildford. 

Surrikulo  (sobr7e-kob'15)  town,  NW  Bornu,  NE  Northern  Nigeria,  pop.  10. 

Surry  (sur'T)  co.  N.  C.  520  □  pop.  30,  X  Dobson.  —  co.  Va.  278  □  pop.  10,  X  Surry. 

Sus  (sobs)  S  W  prov.  Morocco. 

Susa  (soo'sa)  Fr.  Sousse  (sobs)a?ic.  Hadrume'tum,  spt.  NE  Tunis,  on  Hammamet  gulf, 
pop.  ab.  25.— anc.  city,  #  of  Elam;  the  Shushan  of  the  Bible  ;  ruins  S  of  Dizful,  Persia. 
Susquehanna  (sus  kw  e-li5n'd)  co.  N  E  Pa.  824  □  pop.  38,  X  Montrose.  —  bor.  Susque¬ 
hanna  co.  Pa.  pop.  3. 

Susquehanna  River,  riv.  N.  Y.,  Pa.  &  Del.,  Otsego  co.  420  m.  to  Chesapeake  bay. 
Susses  (sus'eks)  co.  S  Del.  913  □  pop.  46,  X  Georgetown.  —  co.  N  N.  J.  529  □  pop.  27. 
X  Newton,  —  co.  S  E  Va.  515  □  pop.  14.  —  its  X.  —bor.  Sussex  co.  N.  J.  pop.  1.  —  agr, 
&  past.  co.  S  England,  on  English  channel,  1,457  □  pop.  663,  X  Lewes. 

Sutera  (soo-ta'ra)  comm.  Caltanissetta  prov.  Sicily,  Italy,  pop.  6. 

Sutherland  Falls  (suth'er-ldnd)  1,904  ft.  high,  Lake  co.  South  Island,  New  Zealand. 
Sutherlandshire (-slier)  or  Sutherland,  past.  co.  N  Scotland,  2,028 Dp.  20,  X  Dornoch. 
Sutlej  (sut'lej)  river,  Asia,  900  m.  long,  Tibet  to  Indus  riv.  Punjab,  India;  called  PanJ- 
nad  (pffnj-nad')  in  its  lower  course  after  being  joined  by  four  other  rivers. 

Sutter  (sut'er)  agr.  co.  N  cen.  Cal.  608  □  pop.  6,  X  Yuba  City. 

Sutton  (sQt'’n)  co.  W  Tex.  1,521  □  pop.  2,  X  Sonora.  —  town,  Worcester  co.  Mass.  pop. 
3.  —  city,  Clay  co.  Nebr.  pop.  2.  —  town,  X  of  Braxton  co.  W.  Va.  pop.  1.  —  par.  &  town, 
Surrey  co.  England,  pop.  21. 

Sutton  Coldfield,  mun.  bor.  Warwickshire,  England,  pop.  20. 

Sutton  in  Ashfleld  (Ssh'feld7)  par.  &  town,  Nottinghamshire,  England,  pop.  22. 

|  Suva  (soo'va)  spt.  town,  #  of  Fiji  isls.  on  S  coast  of  Viti  Levu  island,  pop.  8. 

Suvalki,  Pol.  Suwalki  (sdo-val'ke)  govt.  Poland,  Russia,  4,756  □  p.  681.  —  its  #  p.  24. 
Suwannee  (sob-w'6'ne)  co.  N  Florida,  692  □  pop.  19,  X  Live  Oak. 

Suwannee  River,  Ga.  &  Fla.  Okefinokee  swamp  to  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

Suwon  (sob'wffn')  town  on  the  railroad  22  in.  S  of  Seoul,  Korea 

Suzdal  (sdbz'dal-y’)  town,  Vladimir  govt.  Russia,  22  m.  N  of  Vladimir,  pop.  9. 

Suzzara  (sbot-sa'ra)  comm.  Mantua  prov.  Lombardy,  Italy,  pop.  13. 

Sveaborg  (sva'a-bbr'y’)  fortress,  Finland,  Russia,  in  Helsingfors  harbor;  “the  Gibraltar 
of  the  North  ;  ”  bombardment  1855. 

Svearike  (svjpa-re'kS)  middle  div.  of  Sweden,  43,954  □  pop.  1,9S9  ;  comprises  Stockholm, 
Upsrda,  Sodermanland,  Varmland,  Orebro,  Vastermanland,  &  Kopparberg  provs  & 
Stockholm  city. 

Svendborg  (svgn'borK)  amt,  Fyn  isl.  Denmark,  643  □  pop.  137.  —  town,  its  #  pop.  13. 
Svilajinac  (svi-la'yT-nats)  town,  N  cen.  Servia,  pop.  5. 

Svir  (sver)  riv.  Olonets  govt.  Russia,  135  m.  long,  Lake  Onega  to  Lake  Ladoga. 

Sviyaga  (sve-ya'ga)  riv.  Russia  in  Europe,  250  m.  long,  flows  into  Volga  river. 
Svyentsyany  (svySn-tsya'n!)  town,  Vilno  govt.  Russia  in  Europe,  pop.  8. 

Swadlincote  (sw5d'l!n-kot)  urban  dist.  Derbyshire,  England,  pop.  19. 

Swain  (swan)  co.  W  part  of  N.  C.  553  □  pop.  10,  X  Bryson  City. 

Swainsboro  (swanz'bur-o)  town,  X  of  Emanuel  co.  Georgia,  pop.  1. 

Swakop  (swa'kbp7)  riv.  German  Southwest  Africa  to  Atlantic  oc.  N  of  Walfisli  bay. 
Swale  (swal)  riv.  Yorkshire,  Eng.  near  Westmorland  co.  to  Ure  river. 

Swampscott  (sw5mp'sk5t)  town,  Essex  co.  Mass.  pop.  6;  a  watering  place. 

Swan  (sw5n)  riv.  W.  Australia,  flow's  into  Indian  ocean.  —  co.  W.  Australia,  pop.  89. 
Swansea  (sw-5n'se)  town,  Bristol  co.  Mass.  pop.  2.  —  spt.  county  bor.  Glamorganshire, 
Wales,  on  Swansea  bay,  pop.  115. 

Swanton  (swSn'tfin)  vil.  Fulton  co.  O.  pop.  1.  —  vil.  Franklin  co.  Vt.  pop.  1. 

Swanzey  (  sw  on'zl)  town,  Cheshire  co.  New  Hampshire,  pop.  2. 

Swarthmore  (sw6rth'mor  ;  201)  bor.  Delaware  co.  Penn.  pop.  2;  Swarthmore  college. 


StrdSnlce.  See  Strassnitz. 

Strymonic  Gulf.  See  Rendina, 
Gulf  of. 

BtuhlweisseDburg-  See  Fejer  8c 

SZEKESFEHERVAR. 


Suaklm.  Var.  of  Suakin. 

Suchau.  Var.  of  Soociiow. 
Suchow.  Var.  of  Soociiow. 
8ugarloaf.  See  II erei:  Strings. 
Suisse.  See  SwitzerlaxNd 


Suk-Ahraa.  Var.  of  Souk- 
Ahras. 

Sukkar  Var.  of  Sukkur. 
Sulmo.  See  Sulmona. 

Sulu,  isl.  group.  See  Jolo.— 


See  Cagayan. 

Sumao.  Var.  of  Szemao. 
iimeg.  See  Somogy. 
umperk.  See  Mahrisch- 
SchOnbero. 


Sungaria.  See  Zi  ngaria. 
Sungkoi.  SeeSoNGKA. 

Sunium  Promontorium.  See  Co- 
i.onna.  Cape. 

Sur.  See  Tyre. 


Surrentum.  See  Sorrento. 
Sualana.  See  K huzistan. 
Suwalki.  See  Suvalki. 
Svlstov.  SeeSiSTOVA 
Swabia  See  Schwa  ben. 


□  means  square  miles  ;  #,  capital;  X,  co.  seat;  agr.,  agricultural ;  cml.,  commercial ;  mfg.,  manufacturing  ;  min.,  mining  ;  spt.,  seaport ;  tp.,  township  ;  vil.,  village. 
Population  is  given  in  nearest  thousands :  2  =  1,500  to  2,499  ;  3  =  2,500  to  3,499,  etc. ;  less  than  1,000  not  given.  See  Abbreviations,  p.  2379. 
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STroVi(Jce8tBj!Vin^i^NS.wrTper  Prov- ters- India’  a.b'  400  “•  to  Kabul  riv.  in  the 

P^Kwangtung6 proY.‘ oSj^pfSh 

“Sf *  jjasi »ss?rs5  satr- """ 5  ***-  «•  ° 
gaffi^-3??ss^£r<gss^f  rifa^ss; w  *• 

Sweet  Springs,  city,  Saline  co.  Missouri,  pop  1 

ST,r"- X  SX:  £» 1  T-  >2'  ><  °™>  Monroe  no.  Tenn. 

Sweetwater  River,  Wyo.  Wind  River  mts.  175  m  to  North  Platte  river 
Iwevezeel^fswS^vl'zS'fe'l1 «  8  Cape  prt  u'ofT Africa,  pop.  3. 

Swift.  eo  W  fen  741  nUp XBenBoner“PrOV-  Be‘giUm’  12  S  °f  BrUgeB’  P°P'  6‘ 

kough  (swTl'T)  inlet  of  Atlantic  oc.  '24  m.  long,  Donegal  co.  Ireland 
twin3011"  8iV11/  d“'ii.mu!>.  bor.  Wiltshire,  England,  pop.  51. 

Hw!fS»Jrl!.en(a8'tl8,''far|/^  b,°-r'  ^1Iegh®">'  co-  Pa-  6  m-  E  S  E  of  Pittsburgh,  pop.  7. 
Switzerland  (swTt'zer-Mnd)  co.  SE  Ind.  222  □  pop.  10,  X  Vevav  —  AV  Suisse  fsiisl 

15<9'55Snh^n1l^Vii8)Ri-  HeU'e'TIA  (See  in  ™“b->  fedBral  republic,'  ce^  Eu,-ope! 
iSLATtjRE,PnP- Swiss’  n  BerU"  ^  ARMY  ORGANIZATI0N’  La™  Monetary  Union,  lko- 

S ^ Sr"? ‘ ^ rz ‘ vT ')  bor.  Luzerne  co.  Pennsylvania,  pop.  5. 


7  r*nt  “ ’  ril7  »  »'  ^‘XV.  ^  oi  ueKaiD  co.  111.  pop.  tp.  5,  city  4. 

ST,d®?^  (etd'?n-d",;  sH'nSm)  ward  of  Lewisham  met.  bor.  London,  pop.  28.  -  former 
bor.  South  Ish  New  Zealand,  now  part  of  Christchurch. 

cn*16  *  8fd\rnI ^  |pt‘ ‘r'V’;  *  of  Cape  Breton  co.  Nova  Scotia,  Canada,  pop.  18.  —  einl.  spt. 

„  '  j.* 1,:  ' f  •s<nv-  S°ut'‘  Wales,  Australia,  pop.  107.  local  govt,  area  113,  with  suburbs  030. 

Sydney  Mines,  spt.  town,  Cape  Breton  isl.  Nova  Scotia,  pop.  7. 

Syedlets  (syed'lygU)  Pol  Siedlco  (shgl'tsg)  govt.  Poland,  Russia  in  Europe,  5,528  □ 
pop.  1,003.  —  its  #  pop.  23. 

Syevsk  (sygfsk)  town,  Orel  govt.  Russia  in  Europe,  on  Syev  river,  pop.  2. 

Sykesville  (siks'vtl)  bor.  Jefferson  co.  Pennsylvania,  pop.  2. 

(sTFd-kd'gd)  town,  Talladega  co.  Alabama,  pop.  1. 

Sylhet  (sil-het')  dist.  SW  Assam,  Br.  India,  5,388  □  pop.  2,473.  —  its  #  pop.  14. 

Sylva  (sil'va)  nv. ^Russia,  300  m.  long,  Perm  govt,  to  Chusovaya  river. 

Sylvanla  (sTl-va'm-d)  city,  X  of  Screven  co.  Ga.  pop.  1.  —  vil.  Lucas  co.  O.  pop.  1. 

Sylvester  (sYl-vgs'ter)  city,  X  of  Worth  co.  Georgia,  pop.  1. 

an?’  ®Y,ME  (B^m©)  isl.  off  S  W  coast  Asia  Minor,  Turkey  in  Asia,  at  entrance 
of  Gulf  of  Symi,  27  □  pop.  9.  —  its  #  on  N  E  coast. 

Symi,  Gulf  of,  inlet,  S  W  coast  Asia  Minor,  Symi  isl.  at  entrance. 

Syra  (se'ra)  nnc.  Sy'ros  (si'r5s)  isl.  Cyclades,  Grecian  arch.  31  □  pop.  32.  —  town.  See 
Hbrmoupolis  ( Gaz .). 

Syracuse  (sYr'a-kus';  -kus')  town,  Kosciusko  co.  Ind.  pop.  1.  —  city,  X  of  Hamilton  co. 
Kan.  p.  1.  —  cml.  &  mfg.  city,  X  of  Onondaga  co.  N.  Y.  p.  137  ;  Univ.  of  Syracuse.  —  It. 
Siracusa  (se'ra-koo'za)  prov.  Sicily,  It.  1,442  □  pop.  477.— its  #  pop. 41 ;  battle,  b.c.  413. 

Syr  Darya  (sir  diir'ya)  formerly  Jaxartes  (j5ks-ar'tez)  river  (« darya )  Russian  Turkestan, 
1,300  in.  long,  to  Aral  sea. 

Syr-Darya,  govt.  Turkestan,  Russia  in  Asia,  194,147  □  pop.  1,874,  #  Tashkend. 

Syria  (sn'Y-d)  div.  of  Turkey  in  Asia,  E  of  Mediterranean  sea,  114,530  □  pop.  3,171.  — 
vilayet  in  same,  37,020  □  pop.  960,  #  Damascus.  See  Syrian,  n. 

Syzran  (siz-ran'y’)  mfg.  town,  Simbirsk  govt.  Russia  in  Europe,  pop.  44. 

Szabadka  (s5'b5d-k5)  or  Maria-Theresiopel  (ma're-a-ta-ra'ze-o-pgl')  city  with  munic¬ 
ipal  rights,  geographically  in  Bacs-Bodrog  co.  Hungary,  27  m.  S  W  of  Szegedin,  376  □ 
pop.  95. 

Szabadsz&ll&s  (sb'bSd-sa'lash)  vil.  Pest-Pilis-Solt-Kiskun  co.  Hungary,  p.  comm.  10. 

Szabolcs  (sB'bolch)  co.  N  E  Hungary,  1,790  □  pop.  320,  X  Nyiregyhaza. 

Szakolcza  (sb'kol-tsb)  Ger.  Skalitz  (ska'ITts)  town  with  magistracy,  Nyitra  co.  Hun¬ 
gary,  54  m.  N  W  of  Nyitra,  pop.  5. 

Szamos  (sb'mosh)  riv.  Hungary,  200  m.  long,  to  Tisza  river. 

Szamosujvar  (-oo'yVar)  Ger.  Gherla  (ggr'la)  town  with  magistracy,  Szolnok-Dobokaco. 
Transylvania,  Hungary,  pop.  7. 

Szarvas  (sbr'vosh)  town,  Bekgs  co.  Hungary,  on  Koros  river,  pop.  comm.  26. 

Sz&szrggen  (sas'ra'gen)  Ger.  S&chsisch-Regen  (zek'sYsh-ra'gtm)  town  with  magis¬ 
tracy,  Maros-Torda  co.  Transylvania,  Hungary,  pop.  7. 

Szaszvaros  (sas'va'ros)  Ger.  Broos  (bros)  town  with  magistracy,  Hunyad  co.  Hungary, 
pop.  8. 

SzatmAr  (sSt'mar)  co.  N  E  Hungary,  2,357  □  pop.  362,  X  Nagykaroly. 

Szatmdr- Nemeti  (-na'mS-te)  city  with  municipal  rights,  geographically 
Hungary,  71  □  pop.  35. 

Szeben  (sg'bSn)  Ger.  Hermannstadt  (her'man-shtat')  co.  Transylvania,  SE  Hungary, 
1,397  □  pop.  177,  X  Nagyszeben. 

Szechwan  (sa'chwan')  prov.  W  China,  218,533  □  pop.  54,054,  #  Chengtu. 

Szegedin  (se'g5d-en)  Hung.  Szeged  (s§'gSd)  city  with  municipal  rights,  geographically 
in  &  X  of  Csongrad  co.  Hungary,  315  □  pop.  118. 

Szeghalom  (s8g'h5-lom)  town,  Bekes  co.  Hung.  105  m.  E  SE  of  Budapest,  p.  comm.  10. 

Szegvar  (sgg'var)  vil.  Csongrad  co.  Hungary,  84  in.  SSE  of  Budapest,  pop.  comm.  7. 
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Szegvar  (seg'var)  vil.  Csongrad  co.  Hungary,  84  m.  SbE  of  Budapest,  pop.  comm.  7. 
Szdkelyudvarhely  (sa'k51-y’-dbd'v5r-h81-y’)  town  with  magistracy,  X  of  Udvarhely  co. 
Transylvania,  Hungary,  pop.  10. 

Sz6kesfeh6rvar  (sa'kgsh-fg'har-var)  Ger.  Stuhlweissenburg  (shtobl'vi'sen-bdbrK 
city  with  municipal  rights,  geographically  in  &  X  of  Fejgr  co.  Hungary,  17 
Lake  Balaton,  46  □  pop.  37. 

Szekszhrd  (sSk'sard)  town  with  magistracy,  X  of  Tolna  co.  Hungary,  pop. 

Szemao  (sfi'mou')  treaty  port,  Yunnan  prov.  China,  pop.  15. 

Szentes  (sgn'tgsh)  town  with  magistracy,  Csongrad  co.  Hungary,  near  Tisza  river,  p.  32. 
Szepes  (sg'pgsh)  Ger.  Zips  (  tsTps)  CO.  N  Hungary,  1,411  □  pop.  173,  X  Locse. 

Szerem  (s6'ram)]or  Syrmia ( sur'mT-d)  co.  Slavonia,  Hungary, 2,629  Dp.  397,  X  Vukovdr 
Szigetvar  (sT'get-var)  vil.  Somogy  co.  Hung.  20  ra.  W  by  S  of  Fiinfkirchen,  p.  comm.  6 
Szilagy  (sT'lad-y’)  co.  E  cen.  Hungary,  1,473  □  pop.  230  X  Zilah. 

Szilagysomlyo  (st'lad-y’-shom-lyo)  town  with  magistracy,  Szilagy  co.  Hungary,  p.  7. 
Sziszek  (sts'gk)  town,  Agram  co.  Croatia,  Hungary,  pop.  8. 
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Taal  (ta-al')  lake,  Batangas  prov.  Luzon,  P.  1.174  by  12  m.  —  active  volcano  on  isl.  in  lake. 
Tabasco  (ta-bas'ko  ;  133)  state,  Mexico,  10,375  □  pop.  188,  San  Juan  Bautista. 
Tabatinga  (ta'ba-teN'ga)  town,  Amazonas  state,  Brazil,  on  Amazon,  at  Peruvian  frontier. 
Tabernas  (ta-bSr'nas)  town,  Almeria  prov.  Spain,  pop.  comm.  8. 

Tabemes  de  Valldigna  (-nas  da  val-y’-deg'na)  towm,  Valencia,  Spain,  pop.  comm.  9. 
Tablas  (ta'blas)  isl.  S  E  Mindoro,  Philippine  islands,  324  □  pop.  25. 

Tablat  (ta'blat)  town,  Saint-Gall  canton,  NE  Switzerland,  pop.  comm.  22. 

Table  Bay.  6  m.  broad,  Cape  prov.  S  W  coast  Africa,  inlet  of  Atlantic  ocean. 


Table  Mountain,  mt.  3,549  ft.  high,  Cape  prov.  S  Africa,  S  of  Capetown. 

Tabor  (ta'bor)  mfg.  town,  Bohemia,  Austria,  on  Luznitz  river,  pop.  comm.  12. 

Tabor,  Mount  (ta'ber)  mt.  6  m.  E  by  S  of  Nazareth,  Palestine,  1,843  ft. 

Tabora  (ta-bo'ra)  cml.  town,  German  East  Africa,  pop.  37. 

Tabriz  (ta-brez')  sometimes  Tauris  (tou-res')  anc.  Gaz'aca,  cml.  city,  #  of  Azerbaijan 
prov.  NW  Persia,  Asia,  pop.  180. 

Tacambaro  (ta-kam'ba-ro)  city,  Michoacan,  Mexico,  pop.  4. 

Tachau  (taK'ou)  town,  Bohemia,  Austria,  pop.  comm.  7. 

T&chira  (ta'che-ra)  state,  W  Venezuela,  4,286  □  pop.  102,  #  San  Cristobal. 

Tacna  (tak'ua)  N  prov.  of  Chile,  inch  Tacna&  Aricadepts.  9,250  Dp.  42.  —  its  *  p.  9. 
Tacoma  (td-ko'md)  city,  X  of  Pierce  co.  Wash.  pop.  84;  Univ.  of  Puget  Sound.  — See 
Rainier,  Mount  (Gaz.). 

Taconic  (td-kon'Tk)  lilt,  ridge,  Mass.  &  Vt. ;  highest  point  Equinox  mt.  3,816  ft. 

Tacora  (ta-ko'ra)  vol.  mt.  Amies  mts.  Tacna  dept.  Chile,  S.  Am.  19,736  it.  high. 
TacuarembOjta-kwiPrem-bo')  dept.  Uruguay,  S.  Am.  8,114  □  pop.  62,  #  San  Fructuoso. 
Tacuba  (ta-koo'ba  ;  133)  town,  Federal  Dist.  Mexico,  sub.  of* Mexico  city,  pop.  30. 
Tacubaya  (ta'koo-ba'ya)  city,  Federal  Dist.  Mexico,  pop.  36;  national  observatory. 
Tadousac  (ti/doo/zak')  vil.  X  of  Saguenay  co.  Quebec,  Canada;  summer  resort. 

Taenga  (ta'ang-a)  or  Holt,  isl.  Tuauiotu  arch.  Pacific  ocean. 

Tafalla  (ta-fal'ya)  town,  Navarra  }»  ov.  Spain,  20  m.  S  of  Pamplona,  pop.  comm.  6. 
Tafilelt  (ta-'fe-lSlt')  or  Tafilet  (,-lSt')  group  of  oases,  S  Morocco,  ab.  533  □  pop.  ab.  100; 
chief  town  Abuam. 

Taft  (taft)  mfg.  town,  Yezd  prov.  Persia,  15  m.  S  W  of  Yezd,  pop.  5 ;  carpets. 

Taganrog  (ta'gan-rOk')  cml.  spt.  town,  Don  Cossacks  prov.  Russia  in  Europe,  pop.  70. 
Tagbilaran  (tag^e-la'i-an)  pueblo,  %  of  Bohol  prov.  Philippine  isls.  pop.  10. 

Taggia  (tad'ja)  comm.  Porto  Maurizio  prov.  Liguria,  Italy,  pop.  5. 

Tagharma  (tag-ar'ma)  mt.  W  part  of  Chinese  Turkestan,  height  about  25.800  ft. ;  said  to 
be  about  20  m.  S  W  of  Mustagh  Ata  mountain. 

Tagliacozzo  (taPya-kdt'so)  comm.  Aquila  prov.  Abruzzi  e  Molise,  Italy,  pop.  9. 
TagJ.iamentO  (taFya-mgn'to)  riv.  Italy,  106  in.  long,  Alps  to  Adriatic  sea. 

Taglio  di  Po  (tal'yo  de  po')  comm.  Rovigo  prov.  Venetia,  Italy,  pop.  8. 

Tagus  (  ta'gus)  Sp.  Tajo  (ta'ho ;  189)  Pg.  Tejo  (ta'zlidb)  riv.  Spain  &.  Portugal,  566  m. 
long,  flows  into  Atlantic  ocean. 

Tahan,  Gunong  (goo-nong'  ta'han)  mt.  ( gunong )  N  Pahang,  Malay  pen.  ab.  10,000  ft. 
Tahiti  (ta'he-te;  incoireetly,  but  commonly ,  ta-he't t)  formerly  Ctaheite  (o^a-he'te)  isl. 

Society  isls.  S  Pacific  ocean,  402  □  pop.  11,  #  Papeete.  See  Tahitian,  n. 

Tahlequah  (ta'lS-kwa')  city,  X  of  Cherokee  co.  Oklahoma,  pop.  3. 

Tahoe  (ta'ho;  ta'ho)  lake,  20  m.  long,  Cal.  &  Nev.  E  base  of  Sierra  Nevada. 

Taichu  (ti'choo')  or  Daichu  or  Daichiu  (di'choo')  formerly  Taiwan  (tl'wan')  town, 
cen.  Formosa,  pop.  11. 

Taidong  (tl'd$ng/)  inlet,  estuary  of  the  Pingyang  riv.  N  W  Korea. 

Taieri  (ta'e-jpre)  co.  South  Island,  New  Zealand,  pop.  68. 

Taihoku  (tl-ho'koo)  or  Taipei  (tl'pa')  or  Baihoku  (di-lio'koo)  city,  ^  of  Formosa, 
in  the  N  part,  pop.  91,  comprising  the  three  towns  Daitote,  Moku,  &  Jonai. 
Tai-hu(tl'-hoo')  i.  e.  “Great  lake,”  lake,  44  m.  long,  Kiangsu  &  Chekiang  prove.  E  China. 
Taiku  (tl'koo')  walled  city,  60  m.  N  of  Fusan,  #  of  N.  Kyongsyang  prov.  Korea,  p.  45. 
Tainan  (ti'nan')  or  Dainan  (dl'nan')  treaty  port,  S  W  Formosa,  p.  58  ;  Ampin  is  its  port. 
Taiyiianfu  (ti'yu-an'foo')  walled  city,  #  of  Shansi  prov.  China,  pop.  230. 

Takamatsu  (ta'ka-mat'soo)  city,  spt.  N  coast  of  Shikoku  isl.  Japan,  pop.  43. 

Takaoka  (ta'kd-o'ka)  city,  cen.  Honshu  isl.  Japan,  pop.  34. 

Takasaki  (ta'ka-sa'ke)  mfg.  city,  cen.  Honshu  isl.  Japan,  pop.  40. 

Takata  (ta'ka-ta)  city,  ceil.  Honshu  isl.  Japan,  pop.  28. 

Takla  Makan  (ta'kla  ma-kan')  desert,  Chinese  Turkestan,  cen.  Asia,  80°  E,  38°  N. 
Takoma  (tri-ko'ma)  town,  Montgomery  co.  Maryland,  pop.  1. 

Takow  (ta'kou')  or  Taku  (  koo')  city  &  treaty  port,  S  W  Formosa,  pop.  12. 

Taku  (ta'kob')  town,  Chihli  prov.  China,  at  mouth  of  Pei  riv.  ;  forts  taken  I860 ;  attacked 
1900.  —  See  Takow  (Gaz.). 

Talamello  (taYa-mel'lo)  comm.  Pesaro  e  Urbino  prov.  Marches,  Italy,  pop.  1. 

Talavera  de  la  Reina  (ta'la-va'rada  BirS'e-na)  town,  Toledo  prov.  Spain,  on  Tagus  riv. 
pop.  comm.  12  ;  battle  1809. 

Talbot  (tOl'b&t)  co.  W  Ga.  312  □  pop.  12,  X  Talbotton.  —  co.  E  Md.  268  □  pop.  20,  X 
Easton.— co.  Victoria,  Australia,  pop.  48. 

Talbotton  (tbl'bu-tbn7)  town,  X  of  Talbot  co.  Ga.  30  m.  NE  of  Columbus,  pop.  1. 

Talca  (tal'ka)  prov.  Chile,  South  America,  3,750  □  pop.  133.  —  its  #  pop.  38. 
Talcahuano  (tahka-wa'no)  ft.  spt.  Concepcion  prov.  Chile,  pop.  16. 

Talcher  (tal'chSr')  native  state,  Orissa,  India,  399  □  pop.  61.  —  its  #. 

Talence  (ta/laNs')  town  &  comm.  Bordeaux  canton,  dept.  Gironde,  France,  pop.  13. 
Taliabo  (ta'le  a'bo)  isl.  75  m.  long,  Sula  isls.  Du.  East  Indies. 

Taliaferro  (t51'T-ver)  co.  N  E  cen.  Ga.  212  □  pop.  9,  X  Crawfordville. 

Talifu  (ta^e-foo')  cml.  town,  Yunnan  prov.  China,  pop.  6. 

Tallkota  (tU'le-ko'ta)  town,  Bijapur  dist.  Bombay  pres.  British  India,  pop.  7. 

Talladega  (tSl'd-de'gd)  co.  N  E  cen.  Ala.  755  □  pop.  38.  —  city,  its  X  pop.  6. 
Tallahassee  (tXl'd-hSs'S)  city,  #  of  Fla.  and  X  of  Leon  county,  pop.  5;  state  college. 
Tallahatchie  (tSl'd-hScli'e)  co.  NW  Mississippi  629  □  p.  29,  XX  Charleston  &  Sumner. 
Tallahatchie  River,  l’iv.  Miss.  250  m.  long,  flows  into  Yazoo  river. 

Tallapoosa  (tSl'd-pob'sd)  co.  Ala.  763  □  p.  31,  X  Dadeville.  —  city,  Haralson  co.  Ga.  p.  2. 
Tallapoosa  River,  riv.  Ala.  &  Ga.  250  m.  long,  Ga.  to  Coosa  river. 

Tallassee  (tSl'a-se)  town,  Elmore  co.  Alabama,  pop.  1. 

Taltal  (tal-tal')  spt.  city,  Antofagasta  prov.  Chile,  S.  America,  pop.  11. 

Tama  (ta'ma)  co.  E  cen.  Io.  720  □  pop.  22,  X  Toledo,  —  city,  Tama  co.  Io.  pop.  2. 
Tamalpais  (tSnFdl-pIs')  mt.  Marin  co.  Cal.  N  W  of  San  Francisco,  2,604  ft.;  scenic  resort. 
Tamandua  (ta'maN-dwa')  town,  Minas  Geraes  state,  Brazil,  South  America,  pop.  7. 
Tamaqua  (ta-mb'kwd)  bor.  Schuylkill  co.  Pa.  on  Tamaqua  river,  pop.  9. 

Tamashima  ( ta'ina-she'ma)  town,  S  part  of  Honshu,  Japan,  90  m.  W  of  Kobe,  pop.  21. 
Tamatave  (ta'ma-tav')  chief  port  of  Madagascar  isl.  on  E  coast,  pop.  9. 

Tamaullpas  (ta-miFdb-le'pas)  state,  NE  Mexico,  30,834  □  pop.  250,  *  Ciudad  Victoria. 
Tamazula  (ta/ma-sob'la;  268)  town,  Jalisco,  Mexico. 

Tambo  (tam'bo)  mun.  dist.  Popayan  prov.  Cauca  dept.  Colombia,  pop.  13. 

Tambora  (tam'bo-ra)  vol.  Sumbawa  isl.  Malay  arch.  9,100  ft. ;  great  eruption  1815. 
TambOV  (tam-bof')  mfg.  agr.  &  past.  govt.  Russia,  25,710  □  pop.  3,443.  —  its  #  pop.  68. 
Tamiahua.  Lake  of  (ta'me-a'wa)  Veracruz  state,  Mexico,  about  60  m.  long. 

Tamise  (ta'mez')  mfg.  towrn,  E.  Flanders  prov.  Belgium,  on  Scheldt  river,  pop.  13. 
Tamluk  ( tum-look')  anc.  town,  Bengal,  British  India,  33  m.  SW  of  Calcutta,  pop.  8. 
Tammerfors  (tanPer-fors')  town,  Tavastehus  govt.  Finland,  Russia,  pop.  44. 

Tampa  (tam'pd)  city,  X  of  Hillsborough  co.  Florida,  pop.  38. 

Tampico  (tam-pe'ko)  spt.  city,  S  E  Tamaulipas  6tate,  Mexico,  on  Gulf  of  Mexico,  pop.  17. 
Tampico.  Lake  of,  Veracruz  state,  Mexico,  about  200  □. 

Tamworth  (tSm'wwrth)  mfg.*mun.  bor.  Staffordshire,  England,  pop.  8.  —  town,  Inglis 
co.  N.  S.  W.  Australia,  pop.  7. 

Tana  (ta'na)  riv.  Brit.  E.  Africa,  ab.  500  m.  to  Indian  ocean.  —  or  Tana-El V  (-Slf)  riv. 

(elv)  N  Norway  (in  part  on  Russ,  border)  200  m.  to  Tana  fiord,  Arctic  oc. 

Tanagra  (t5n'd-grd)  anc.  town,  Boeotia,  Greece ;  battle  457  b.  c.  ;  figurines. 

Tanana  (ta'na-na')  riv.  Alaska,  flows  into  Yukon  river. 

Tananarivo  (ta-na'na-re'vo)  or  Antananarivo  (an'ta-na'ni-)  Fr.  Tananarive  (ta'n^'- 

na^ev')  cml.  town,  #  of  Madagascar,  pop.  95. 

Tanaro  (ta'na-ro)  anc.  Tan'arus,  riv.  N  Italy,  171  in.  long,  Alps  to  Po  river. 

Tanda  (tan'da)  town,  Fyzabad  dist.  United  Prove.  Br.  India,  pop.  20. 

Tandil  (tan-del')  to\vn,  Buenos  Aires  prov.  Argentina,  South  America,  pop.  6. 

Tanega  (ta'na-ga)  isl.  25  m.  long,  Japan,  S  of  Kiusliiu  island. 

Taney  (tb'nT)  co.  S  Mo.  655  □  pop.  9,  X  Forsyth. 

Tanfield  (tSn'feld)  urban  dist.  Durham  co.  England,  pop.  10. 

Tanga  (taq'ga)  spt.  German  East  Africa,  pop.  6. 

Tanganyika  (tan'gan-ye'ka)  lake,  400  m.  long,  bet.  Ger.  E.  Africa  &  Belg.  Congo. 
Tangermiinde  (tang^r-miin'de)  town,  Saxony  prov.  Prussia,  on  Elbe  river,  pop.  14. 
Tangier  (t£n-jer')  anc.  Tin'gis,  spt.  town,  Morocco,  Africa,  E  of  Cape  Spartel,  pop.  46. 


Swlecia.  See  Schwetz. 
Sycaminum.  See  Haifa. 
8yene.  See  Assuan. 
Syeradz.  See  Si eradz. 
Bjrrmia.  See  Szerem. 


I  Syro8.  See  Syra. 

Syrtis  Major.  See  Sidra,  Gulf 

OF.  „ 

Syrtia  Minor.  See  Gabes,  Gulf 
of. 


Szdazaebes.  See  Muhlbacii. 

Szegszird.  Var.  of  Szekszard. 
Szigetkoz.  See  SciiOtt,  Little. 
Sziszek.  See  Sisskk. 
Tacarigua.  See  Valencia. 


Tadmor.  See  Palmyra. 

Tagal.  See  Teoal. 

Tagarma.  Var.  of  Tagharma. 
Tagaite.  See  Souk-Ahras. 
Taipei.  See  Taihoku. 


Taiwan.  See  Formosa.  —  For- 
mei  name  of  Taichu. 

Talanti.  See  Atalanti. 

Talien  or  Talienwan.  Chinese 
name  for  Dairen. 


Tamar.  See  Palmyra. 
Tamesia.  See  Thames,  Eng. 
Tamsui.  See  Tansui. 

Tanaia,  town.  See  Azov.  —  riv. 
|  See  Don. 


ale,  senate,  eftre,  dm,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofa ;  eve,  £vent,  find,  recent,  maker;  ice,  Ill;  old,  obey,  orb,  5dd,  s5ft,  connect;  use,  unite,  urn,  up,  circils,  menu; 
*(Tod,  fobt ;  out,  o!l ;  chair;  go  ;  sing,  iqk  ;  then,  thin;  nature,  verdyre  (250) ;  K  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144) ;  boN  ;  yet;  zh  =  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Quick. 
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Tangipahoa  (tXn'jt-pd-ho' ;  colloq.  tSnch'pd-hoQ  par.  SE  La.  790  □  pop.  29,  X  Amite. 
Tanis  (tS'nYs)  Bib.  Zoan  (zo'Jn)  ruined  city,  Lower  Egypt,  in  Nile  delta,  near  Tanis 
Lake  (now  Menzeleh)  &  modern  village  of  San.  See  Tanitic,  a. 

Tanjil  (tXn'jTl)  co.  Victoria,  Australia,  pop.  20. 

Tanjore  i,tSu-jor')  diet,  of  Madras,  Br.  India,  3,710  □  pop.  2,3G3.  —  its  #  pop.  58. 

Tanna  (ta'u'ajjsl.  18  m.  long,  S  of  New  Hebrides  isls.  S  Pacific  ocean,  pop.  10. 

Tansui  (tan'soo'e)  or  Tamsui  (tarn'-)  or  Hobe  (ho'ba'),  treaty  port,  N  coast  of  Formosa. 
Tanta  (tan'ta)  town,  =£  of  Garbieli  prov.  Egypt,  Africa,  pop  54. 

Tantalem  (tan'ta-lem')  isl.  37  m.  long,  off  NE  coast  of  Malay  pen.  Asia. 

Taormina  (ta'or-me'na)  one.  Taurome'nium,  town,  Messina  prov.  Sicily,  on  E  coast,  pop. 

comm.  5  ;  ruins  of  Greek  theater. 

Taos  (ta'os)  co.  N  part  of  N.  Mex.  2,252  □  pop.  12.  —  its  X. 

Tapachula  (ta'pa-choo'la)  city,  Chiapas  state,  Mexico,  pop.  9. 

Tapajos  (ta'pa-zhosh')  riv.  Brazil,  S.  Am.  1,100  m.  long,  to  Amazon  river. 

Tappan  (tSp'dn)  vil.  Rockland  co.  N.  Y.  ;  Major  Andre  executed  here  1780. 

Tappan  Bay  or  Tappan  Sea  (tap'd n\»Dutch  Tappaan  Zee  (tap'an  za')  12  m.  long,  ex¬ 
pansion  of  Hudson  riv.  bet.  Westchester  &  Rockland  cos.  New  York. 

Taptl  (tap'te)  riv.  436  m.  W  India,  Cen.  Pro  vs.  to  Gulf  of  Cambay. 

Tapul  (ta-pool')  isl.  group,  cen.  Sulu  arch.  90  □.  —  isl.  in  this  group,  16  □. 

Taquary  (ta'kwa-re')  riv.  S  Matto  Grosso,  Brazil,  450  m.  long,  to  Paraguay  river. 

Tara  (ta'ra  ;  tSr'a)  par.  Meath  co.  Ireland  ;  here  (Hill  of  Tara)  was  an  ane.  seat  of  Irish 
monarchs.  —  (pron.  ta'ra)  town,  Tobolsk  govt.  Siberia,  Russia  in  Asia,  on  Irtysh  riv.p.  7. 
Tarai  (ta-rl')  S  part  of  Naini  Tal  dist.  United  Provs.  Br.  India,  776  □  pop.  211. 

Tarakan  (ta'r&-kan')  isl.  off  E  coast  of  N  Dutch  Borneo,  117  □. 

Taranaki  (ta'ra-na'ke)  provincial  dist.  W  North  Island,  New  Zealand,  3,308  □  pop.  52,  % 
New  Plymouth.  —  co.  in  same,  583  □  pop.  17.  —  See  Egmont,  Mount  (Gaz.). 
Tarancon  ( ta'ran-kon')  town,  Cuenca  prov.  Spain,  pop.  comm.  6. 

Taranto  (ta'ran-to)  anc.  TAREN'TUM,cml.ft.  spt.  city,  Lecce  prov.  Apulia,  It.  p.  comm.  69. 
Taranto,  Gulf  Of,  inlet,  70  m.  long,  Medit.  sea,  SE  coast  of  Italy. 

Tarapaca  (ta'ra-pa-ka')  prov.  N  Chile,  S  America,  18,400  □  pop.  116,  #  Iquique. 
Tarapoto  (ta'ra-po'to)  town,  Loreto  dept.  Peru,  South  America,  pop.  9. 

Tarare  (t&'r&r')  mfg.  town,  dept.  Rh6ne,  France,  pop.  12,  comm.  13. 

Tarascon  (tATas'kON')  town,  dept.  Bouches-du-RhGne,  France,  pop.  5,  comm.  9. 
Tarashcha  (tArash'cha)  town,  Kiev  govt.  Russia  in  Europe,  GO  m.  S  of  Kiev,  pop.  15. 
Tarasp  (tArasp')  vil.  Grisons  canton,  Switzerland ;  mineral  baths. 

Tarazona  (ta'ra-tho'na)  anc.  Turias'so,  city,  Saragossa  prov.  Spain,  pop.  comm.  9.  — 
town,  Albacete  prov.  Spain,  pop.  comm.  6. 

Tarbes  (t&rb)  tn.  #  of  Hautes-Pyrenees,  France,  on  Adour  riv.  p.  23,  communal  p.  29 
Tarboro  (tar'bur-o)  town,  X  of  Edgecombe  co.  N.  C.  pop.  4. 

TarcentO  (tar-ch5n'to)  comm.  Udine  prov.  Venetia,  Italy,  pop.  6. 

Tarentum(td-ren'tum)bor.  Allegheny  co.  Pa.  on  Allegheny  riv.  p.  7.  —  See  Taranto  (Gaz.). 
Targoviste  (tlr'go-vtsh'tyS)  tn.  DSinbovitadept.  Roumania,  on  Ialomita  riv.  p.  comm.  13. 
T&rgll— Frumoa  (tTr'gdb-froo'mos)  town,  Jassy  dept.  Moldavia,  Roumania,  pop.comm.5. 
T&rgU— JiU  (-jT'do)  town,  #  of  Gorj  dept.  Little  Wallachia,  Roumania,  pop.  comm.  10. 
TArgU-Ocna  (-Sk'na)  town,  BacSu  dept.  Moldavia,  Roumania,  pop.  comm.  8 
Tarlfa  (ta-re'fa)  anc.  Ju'lia  Jo'za,  mfg.  cml.  spt.  city,  Cadiz  prov.  S  Spain,  pop.  comm. 

13  ;  southernmost  point  of  continental  Europe. 

Tarigtig  (ta'reg-teg')  point,  NE  Luzon,  Philippine  islands. 

Tarija  (ta-re'ha;  189)  dept.  Bolivia,  S.  Am.  70,890  □  pop.  134.  —  its  ^  pop.  8. 

Tarim  (ta-rem')  principal  river  of  Chinese  Turkestan,  1,250  m.  long,  to  small  lakes  in  the 
desert.  See  Lob  Nor  (Gaz.). 

Tarkastad  (tar'ka-stat)  town,  E  Cape  prov.  U.  of  S.  Africa,  pop.  2;  health  resort. 
Tarkhan,  Cape  (tar-nan')  extreme  W  point  of  the  Crimea,  Russia,  in  Black  sea. 

Tarkio  (tar'kl-o)  city,  Atchison  co.  Mo.  pop.  2. 

Tarkio  River,  riv.  Montgomery  co.  Io.  125  m.  to  Missouri  riv.  Missouri. 

Tarlac  (tar'lak)  prov.  N  cen.  Luzon,  Phil.  isls.  1,205  □  pop.  135. 

Tarma  ( tar'ma)  town,  Junin  dept.  Peru,  South  America,  pop.  6. 

Tarn  (tarn)  riv.  France,  233  ui.  long,  Mt.  Lozere  to  Garonne  riv.  —  min.  mfg.  agr.  & 
past.  dept.  S  France,  2,232  □  pop.  324,  #  Albi. 

Tarn-et-Garonne  (-a-ga'ron')  dept.  S  France,  1,440  □  pop.  183,  #  Montauban. 
Tarnopol  (tar-n6'pol-y’)  town,  Galicia,  Austria,  on  Seret  river,  pop.  comm.  34. 

Tarnow  (tar'noof)  mfg.  town,  N  W  Galicia,  Austria,  pop.  comm._37. 

TamowitZ  (tar'no-vits)  town,  Silesia  prov.  Prussia,  pop.  14. 

Tarpon  Springs  (tar'pbn)  town.  Pinellas  co.  Florida,  pop.  2. 

Tarragona  (tar'ra-go'na)  prov.  N  E  Spain,  2,506  □  p.  338.  —  anc.  Tar'raco,  its  #  p.  23. 
Tarrant  (tSr'dnt)  co.  N  Tex.  903  □  pop.  109,  X  Fort  Worth. 

Tarrasa  (tar-rii'sa)  mfg.  town,  Barcelona  prov.  Spain,  pop.  comm.  22. 

T&rrega  (tar'ra-ga)  town,  L5rida  prov.  Spain,  pop.  comm.  5. 

Tar  River,  riv.  N.  C.  ISO  m.  long,  Person  co.  to  Pamlico  sound. 

Tarryall  Peak  (t5r'I-61)  Rocky  mts.  Park  co.  Col.  12,466  ft.  high. 

Tarrytown  (t£r'T-toun)  vil.  Westchester  co.  N.  Y.  on  Hudson  river,  pop.  6. 

Tarshish  (tar'shYsh)  anc.  maritime  country  mentioned  in  the  Old  Testament,  variously 
identified,  as  with  Spain  or  Italy. 

Tarsus  (tar'sus)  town,  Adana  vilayet,  Asia  Minor,  18  m.  WSW  of  Adana,  pop.  26. 
Tarudant  (ta'rdb-dant')  town,  Sus  prov.  Morocco,  118  m.  S  W  of  Morocco,  pop.  ab.  7. 
Tasa  (ta-za')  town,  NE  Morocco,  Africa,  68  m.  E  of  Fez,  pop.  11. 

Tasco  (tas'ko)  town,  Guerrero  state,  Mexico. 

Tashkent  (tash'kSnt')  or  Tashkend  city,  #  of  Syr-Darya  govt.  Russia,  &  of  Russian 
Turkestan,  pop.  188. 

Tasmania  (t5z-ma'nT-d)/or?n.  Van  Diemen’s  Land  (v5n  de'm£nz)  isl.  S  Pacific  oc.  S  of 
Australia,  26.215  □  pop.  191,  Hobart  ;  a  state  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Australia. 
Tasman  Peninsula  (tSz'man)  in  Pembroke  CO.  S  E  Tasmania. 

Tata  (t5't5)  Ger.  Totis  ( to'tis)  tn.  Komarom  co.  Hungary,  p.  comm.  7;  adjoins  Tovaros. 
Tatab&nya  (t5't5-ban'y5)  min.  vil.  Komarom  co.  Hungary,  pop.  8  ;  lignite. 
Tatar-Pazardzik  i  ta-tiir'-pa-zar-jek'),  or  -Pazardzhlk,  town,  N  W  Eastern  Roumelia, 
Bulgaria,  pop.  18. 

Tatary  (ta'td-ri)  or  Tartary  ('tar'td-ri)  indefinite  region,  Asia  &  Europe,  Sea  of  Japan 
to  Dnieper  river.  See  Tartar,  n.,  Tatar,  n. 

Tatchera  (t5ch'er-d)  co.  Victoria,  Australia,  pop.  11. 

Tate  (tat)  co.  N  W  Miss.  400  □  pop.  20,  X  Senatobia. 

Tateyama  (ta'ta-ya'ma)  mt.  cen.  Honshu,  Japan,  9,250  ft.  high. 

Tatra,  High  (ta'tra)  highest  mt.  group  of  Carpathians,  in  N  Hungary. 

Tatsienlu  (ta'tsT-Sn'loo')  cml.  city,  W  part  of  Szechwan  prov.  China,  pop.  20. 

Tatta  (tXt'd)  anc.  mfg.  town,  Karachi  dist.  Sind,  Bombay  pres.  British  India,  pop.  11. 
Tattnall  (tSt'nal)  co.  SE  Ga.  642  □  pop.  19,  X  Reidsville. 

Tatungkow  (ta'tdbng-ko')  treaty  port,  Shengking  prov.  S  Manchuria,  pop.  3. 

Taubatb  (tou'ba-ta')  town,  Sao  Paulo  state.  Brazil,  S.  America,  pop.  16. 

Taungs  (tQngs;  t5ngs)  vil.  E  Bechuanaland,  Cape  prov.  U.  of  S.  Africa. 

Taunton  (tan'tdn;  tBn'tftn)  mfg.  city,  a  X  of  Bristol  co.  Mass.  pop.  34.  — mfg.  mun.  bor. 

Somerset  co.  Eng.  on  Tone  riv.  pop.  23  ;  the  “  Bloody  Assizes”  16S5. 

Taunus  (tou'ndbs)  mt.  range,  Hesse-Nassau,  Prussia;  highest,  Gross  Feldberg,  2,886  ft. 
Taupo,  Lake  (ta'oo-po;  colloq.  tou'po)  lake,  30  m.  long,  cen.  North  Isl.  New  Zealand. 
Taurida  (t8're-d&)  Russ.  Tavrida  (tav-re'da)  govt.  Russia  in  Europe,  23,312  □  pop.  1,921, 
#  Simferopol. 

Taurus  (td'rfts)  mt.  chain,  SE  Asia  Minor,  Turkey  in  Asia. 

Taus  (tons)  Boh.  Domazlioe(d6'mazh-lye-ts5)  mfg.  comm.  S  W  Bohemia,  Austria,  pop.  8. 
Tavarnelle  (ta'var-nel'la)  comm.  Florence  prov.  Tuscany,  Italy,  pop.  6. 

Tavastehus  (ta-vas'ta-hiis)  govt.  S  W  Finland,  Russia,  6,837  □  pop.  340.  —  its  #  pop.  6. 


TawiTawi  (ta'we  ta'we)  isl.  group,  SSulu  arch.  359  □.  —  chief  isl.  of  same,  232  □  p.  1. 
Tay  (ta)  riv.  Scotland,  120  m.  long,  flows  into  Firth  of  Tay. 

Tay,  Loch,  lake,  15  m.  long,  in  Breadalbane,  Perthshire,  Scotland^ 

Tayabas  (ta-ya'bas)  prov.  S  cen.  Luzon,  Philippine  islands,  5,993  □  pop.  153,  #  Lucena. 
Taylor  (ta'ler)  co.  N  Fla.  1,064  □  pop.  7,  X  Perry.  — co.  W  cen.  Ga.  340  □  pop.  11,  X  But¬ 
ler.  —  co.  S  W  Io.  534  □  pop.  16,  X  Bedford.  —  co.  cen.  Ky.  279  D.pop.  12,  X  Campbells- 
ville.  —  co.  N  W  cen.  Tex.  908  □  pop.  26,  X  Abilene.  —  co.  N  W.’  Va.  175  □  pop.  17,  X 
Grafton.  —  co.  N  Wis.  991  □  pop.  14,  X  Medford.  —  bor.  Lackawanna  co.  Pa.  pop.  9.  — 
city,  Williamson  co.  Tex.  pop.  5. 

Tayiorville  (ta'ler-vll)  city,  X  of  Christian  co.  Illinois,  pop.  5. 

Taymyr  (tl-mTr')  most  N  pen.  of  Asia,  W  of  Gulf  of  Khatanga.  — bay  in  pen.  receiving 
Taymyr  riv.  —  lake  drained  by  Taymyr  river. 

Taytay  (tl-ta'fc)  town,  Rizal  prov.  Philippine  islands,  pop.  6. 

Tayii  Ling  (ta'yu  ling')  mt.  range  (ling)  SE  China,  alt.  6,500  to  9,800  ft. 

Tazewell  (tSz'wSl)  co.  N  cen.  Ill.  647  □  pop.  34,  X  Pekin.  — co.  S  W  part  of  Va.  531  □ 
pop.  25.  —  its  X  pop.  1. 

Teague  <teg)  town,  Freestone  co.  Texas,  pop.  3. 

Teano  (ta-a'no)  cml.  town,  Caserta  prov.  Campania,  Italy,  pop.  comm.  12. 

Teba  (ta'ba;  133)  town,  Malaga  prov.  Spain,  pop.  comm.  6. 

Teche,  Bayou  (bi'ob  tesh')  nav.  stream,  La.  175  m.  to  Atchafalaya  bayou. 

Tecucl  (tS-koftch')  dept.  Moldavia,  Roumania,  980  □  pop.  130.  — its  #  pop.  comm.  15. 
Tecumseh  ( te-kum's5)  vil.  Lenawee  co.  Mich.  pop.  2.  —  city,  X  of  Johnson  co.  Nebr.  pop. 

2.  —  city,  X  of  Pottawatomie  co.  Okla.  pop.  2. 

Teddington  (ted'Tng-twn)  par.  &  town,  Middlesex  co.  Eng.  on  Thames  river,  pop.  18. 
Tees  (tez)  riv.  bet.  Durham  &  York  cos.  England,  70  in.  long,  to  North  sea. 

Teffe  (t5f'a')  riv.  Amazonas  state,  N  W  Brazil,  flows  into  Amazon  river. 

Tegal  (ta-gal')  former  residency,  nowin  Pekalongan  resid’ey,  Java.  —  spt.  N  Java,  p.  30. 
Tegea  (te'je-d)  city,  anc.  Arcadia,  Greece  ;  modern  Piali,  Arcadia  nome. 

Tegel  (ta'gel)  0^c<Y/%Beriin-Tegel,  comm.  Brandenburg,  Prussia,  near  Berlin,  pop.  19. 
Tegelen  (t§K'e-len)  comm.  Limburg  prov.  Netherlands,  pop.  6. 

Tegernsee  (ta'gern-zjp)  lake  (see)  S  Upper  Bavaria,  nearly  4  m.  long.  —  vil.  on  lake,  37 
m.  S  SE  of  Munich,  pop.  2;  tourist  resort. 

Tegglano  (tad-ja'no)  comm.  Salerno  prov.  Campania,  Italy,  pop.  5. 

TegliO  (tSl'yo)  comm.  Soudrio  prov.  Lombardy,  Italy,  pop.  7. 

Tegucigalpa  (ta-goo'se-gal'pa)  town,  #  of  Honduras,  Central  America,  pop.  22. 
Tehama  (te-ha'md)  co.  N  Cal.  2,893  □  pop.  11,  X  Red  Bluff. 

Teheran  (tS-h’ran')  city,  #  of  Persia,  about  70  m.  S  of  Caspian  sea,  pop.  250. 

Tehri  (ta're)  or  Tehri-Garhwal  (-gfir'wal')  native  state,  United  Provs.  India,  4,200  □ 
pop.  301.  — its  #  pop.  3.  —  See  Tikamgarh  (Gaz.). 

Tehuacan  ( ta'wa-kan')  city,  Puebla  state,  Mexico,  pop.  7. 

Tehuantepec  (ta-wan'ta-pgk')  city,  Oaxaca  state,  Mexico,  pop.  11. 

Tehuantepec,  Gulf  Of.  bay,  Pacific  ocean,  on  coast  of  Mexico. 

Tehuantepec,  Isthmus  of,  S  Mexico,  130  in.  wide,  bet.  Gulf  of  Mexico  &  Pacific  ocean. 
Telfi  (tl've)  riv.  N  Wales,  60  m.  long,  Cardiganshire  to  Cardigan  bay. 

Teignmouth  itan'm&th  ;  tln'muth)  town,  Devonshire,  Eng.  on  Teign  riv.  p.  9;  resort. 
Tell,  Le  (letS'y’)  cml.  comm.  dept.  Ardeche,  France,  pop.  3,  comm.  6  ;  limestone  quarries. 
Tekamah  (te-ka'md)  city,  X  of  Burt  co.  Nebraska,  pop.  2. 

Tekari  or  Tikari  (te-ka're)  native  state,  Gaya  dist.  Bihar.  India,  832  □.  —  its  #  pep.  7. 
Tekax  (ta-kasli')  town,  Yucatan,  Mexico,  50  m.  S  S  E  of  Merida. 

Tekoa  (te-ko'a)  town,  Whitman  co.  Washington,  pop.  2. 

Telav  (ty§-laf')  town,  Tiflis  govt.  Transcaucasia,  Russia,  40  m.  NE  of  Tiflis,  pop.  12. 
Telde  (tgl'da)  city,  Gran  Canaria,  Canary  isls.  pop.  comm.  15. 

Tel  el  Amarna  (teP  SI  a-mar'nd)  mound,  cen.  Egypt.  See  Tel  el  Amarna  in  Vocab. 
Tel  el  Kebir  (t5P  51  ke-ber')  vil.  Charkieh  prov.  Egypt,  near  Zagazig;  battle  1882. 
Teleorman  (tSPyor-man')  dept.  Great  Wallachia,  Roumania,  1,810  □  pop.  297. 
Telescope  Peak.  mt.  Cal.  near  W  edge  of  Death  valley,  10,937  ft.  high. 

Telfair  (tSl'fSr)  co.  S  cen.  Ga.  373  □  pop.  13,  X  McRae. 

Tell  City,  min.  city,  Perry  co.  Indiana,  on  Ohio  river,  pop.  3. 

Teller  (tSl'er)  CO.  cen.  Col.  547  □  pop.  14,  X  Cripple  Creek. 

Tellicherry  (tSPT-chSr'T)  cml.  spt.  town,  Malabar  dist.  Madras,  British  India,  pop.  28. 
Tellingstedt  (t51'Tng-sht5t)  comm.  Schleswig-Holstein,  Prussia,  pop.  6. 

Telluride  (tel'u-rld)  town,  X  of  San  Miguel  co.  Colorado,  pop.  2. 

Telok  Betong  (telok'  ba'tbng')  spt.  town,  Lampong,  S  Sumatra. 

Telshi  (tvel'she)  or  Telshe  (-sh5)  town,  W  ceil.  Kovno  govt.  Russia  in  Europe,  pop.  11. 
Teltsch  (t51ch)  town,  Moravia,  Austria,  16  m.  S  S  W  of  Iglau,  pop.  5. 

Temascaltepec  (ta-mas'kal-ta-pSk')  town,  Mexico  state,  Mexico,  pop.  3. 

Temax  (ta-mash' ;  262)  town,  Yucatan,  Mexico,  55  m.  ENE  of  M5rida. 
Tembuland(tem'boo-15nd)  ter.  E  coast,  S  Africa,  dependency  of  Cape  prov.  4,129Dpop.236. 
Temerin  (t5m'e-ren)  town,  Bacs-Bodrog  co.  Hungary,  pop.  9. 

Temes  (t5m'5sh)  riv.  SE  Hungary,  Carpathian  mts.  270  m.  to  Danube  riv.  —  co.  S  Hun¬ 
gary,  2,761  □  pop.  401,  #  Temesvar. 

Temesv&r  (-var)  ft.  city  with  municipal  rights,  geographically  in  &  X  of  Temes  co.  Hun¬ 
gary,  33  □  pop.  73. 

Temirkhanshura  (tyS'mer-Kan-slioo'ra)  town,  #  of  Dagestan,  Caucasus,  Russia,  pop.  9. 
Temiscouata  (tSm'Ts-kdo-a'ta  ;  tSm'Ts-kwa'tS)  lake,  29  □,  24  m.  long,  Quebec  prov.  Can¬ 
ada.  —  co.  E  Quebec  prov.  Canada,  X  Fraserville  (Riviere-du-Loup-en-bas). 

Temnikov  (tyenUnyT-kSf')  town,  Tambov  govt.  Russia,  on  Moksha  river,  pop.  7. 

Temnos  (t5m'n5s)  an  anc.  AColian  city,  Lydia,  Asia  Minor. 

Temoel,  Cape  (tiUmobl')  on  W  coast  of  Celebes  isl.  Malay  archipelago. 

Tempe  (t5m'pe)  town,  Maricopa  co.  Ariz.  pop.  1.  —  ,  Vale  of,  beautiful  valley,  ab.  5  m. 
long,  anc.  Thessaly,  N  E  mod.  Larissa  nome,  Greece  ;  Salambria  (anc.  Peneus)  riv.  flows 
through  it.  See  Tempean,  a.  ^ 

Tempelburg  (tSm'pel-bdorK)  town,  Pomerania  prov.  Prussia,  pop.  5. 

Tempelhof  (t5m'pel-hof')  officially  Berlin-Tempelhof.  vil.  Brandenburg  prov.  Prussia, 
near  Berlin,  pop.  comm.  21. 

Tempio  Pausanla  (tSm'pyo  pou-za'nya)  town,  Sassari  prov.  Sardinia,  Italy,  p.  comm.  17. 
Temple  (tSm'p’l)  city.  Bell  co.  Texas,  pop.  11. 

Templeton  (t5m'pT-tdn)  mfg.  town,  Worcester  co.  Massachusetts,  pop.  4. 

Temryuk  (ty5m-rydok')  spt.  town,  Kuban  prov.  Caucasus.  Russia,  on  Azov  sea,  pop.  15. 
Temuco  (ta-moo'ko)  town,  %  of  Cautin  prov.  Chile,  pop.  16. 

Tenafly  (t5n'd-flT)  bor.  Bergen  co.  N.  J.  2  m.  W  of  Hudson  river,  pop.  3. 

TenancingO  (ta'nan-seq'go)  city,  Mexico  state,  Mexico,  pop.  10. 

Tenango  (ta-naq'go)  town,  Mexico  state,  Mexico,  pop.  6. 

Tenasserim  (t5n-5s'er-Tm)  riv.  Tenasserim  div.  Lower  Burma,  250  m.  long,  to  Indian  ocean. 

—  S  div.  of  Lower  Burma,  36,076  □  pop.  1,429,  #  Moulmein. 

Tenby  (tSn'bT)  spt.  mun.  bor.  Pembrokeshire, W'ales,  on  Carmarthen  bay,  pop.  4  ;  resort. 
Tendra  (tSn'dra)  isl.  Russia,  33  m.  long,  Black  sea,  40  m.  E  of  Odessa. 

TenedOS  (t5n'e-d<5s  ;  Mod.  Gr.  -thos)  isl.  5  ra.  long,  off  W  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  Turkey. 
Tenejapa  (ta'na-ha'pa  ;  189)  town,  Chiapas,  Mexico,  pop.  2. 

Teneriffe  (tSn'er-Tf')  Sp.  Tenerife  (ta'na-re'fa)  anc.  Pintua'ria,  largest  of  Canary  isls. 

782  □  pop.  180,  #  Santa  Cruz  de  Tenerife  ;  earthquake  1704.  —  mt.  See  Teyde  (Gaz.). 
Tengchowfu  (t5ng'cho/foo')  town,  Shantung  prov.  China,  on  Strait  of  Chihli,  pop.  40. 
Tengri  Nor  (tSn'gre'  nor')  lake  (nor)  50  m.  long,  Tibet,  Asia,  30°  40'  N  lat.  90°  30'  E 
Ion.  15,186  ft.  above  sea  level. 

Tengyueh  (tQng'yu'S)  or  Momein  (mo'man')  walled  town  &  treaty  port,  W  Yunnan 
prov.  China,  pop.  10. 

Tenino  (te-ni'no)  town,  Thurston  co.  Washington,  pop.  1. 


Tavda  (tav-di')  riv.  650  m.  long,  W  Siberia,  Ural  mts.  to  Tobol  river. 

Tavira  (ta-ve'ra)  cml.  town,  Algarve  prov.  Portugal,  on  Atlantic  ocean,  pop.  12. 
Tavistock  (tSv'Ts-tbk)  town,  Devonshire,  England,  on  Tavy  river,  pop.  4. 

Taviuni  (ta've-oo'ne)  isl.  Fiji  isls.  S  Pacific  ocean,  217  □  pop.  7. 

Tavoy  (ta'voi')  dist.  of  Tenasserim  div.  Lower  Burma,  5,308 Dpop.  135.  — its  #  pop.  22. 
Tawas  City  (tG'wds)  city,  X  of  Iosco  co.  Michigan,  pop.  1. 

Tennessee  (t5n'e-se')  state,  S  E  cen.  U.  S.  A.  41,687  □  pop.  2,185,  #  Nashville.  See  Con¬ 
federate  States  of  America. 

Tennessee  Pass,  in  Col.  10,229  ft.  above  sea  level ;  over  chief  range  Rocky  mts. 
Tennessee  River,  riv.  U.  S.  A.  639  m.  long,  formed  by  junction  in  Tenn.  of  French  Broad 
&  Holston  rivs.  flows  into  Ohio  river. 

Tennille  (t5n'Tl)  town,  Washington  co.  Georgia,  pop.  2. 

Tanimbar.  See  Timorlaut. 
Tappaan  Zee.  See  Tappan  Bay. 
Taranto  SeeTARENTPM. 
Tarnis.  See  Tarn. 

Taroudant.  Var.  of  Tarudant. 
Tarquino.  Var.  of  Turquino. 

Tarraco.  See  Tarragona. 
Tartary.  See  Tatary. 
Tarvisinm.  See  Trf.viso. 
Tashkurgan.  See  Khui.m. 
Taung-ngu.  Var.  of  Tounqoo. 
Taurasia.  See  Turin. 

Taurlca  Chersonesns.  See  Cri¬ 
mea. 

Taurls.  See  Tabriz. 
Tauromenium.  See  Taormina. 
Tavrida.  See  Taurida. 
Taygetus.  See  Hagios  Ilias, 

Mount. 

Tchad.  See  Chad. 

Tchatalja.  Var.  of  Chatalja. 
Tchernigov.  V  ar.ofCH  ernigov. 
Tchorln.  Var  of  Chorlu. 
Teate.  See  Ch i eti. 

Teide.  Var.  of  Teyde. 

T^jend.  See  FIeri  Rud. 
Tekirdagh.  See  Rodosto. 
Tellicherri.  Var.  of  Telli- 
chekry. 

Telo  Martius.  See  Toulon. 

Temagami.  SeeTiMAGAMi. 
Temiskaming.SeeTiMisKAMiNQ. 
Tenerife.  See  Teneriffe. 
Tenimber.  Vnr.  of  Tanimbar. 
See  Timorlaut. 

Tenos.  See  Tinos. 

□  means  square  miles  ;  #,  capital ;  X,  co.  seat  ;  agr.,  agricultural ;  cml.,  commercial ;  mfg.,  manufacturing  ;  min.,  mining;  spt.,  seaport;  tp.,  township  ;  vil.,  village. 
Population  is  given  in  nearest  thousands  :  2  =  1,500  to  2,499  ;  3  =  2,500  to  3,499,  etc. ;  less  than  1,000  not  given.  See  Abbreviations ,  p.  2379. 
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Tenriu  (tSu're-oo')  nv.  Honshu  isl.  Japan,  160  m.  long,  flows  into  Pacific  ocean. 

Tensas  (tSn'so)  par.  N  E  La.  632  □  pop.  17,  X  St.  Joseph. 

Tensas  River,  riv.  Louisiana,  250  in.  long,  flows  into  Ouachita  river. 

Tensift  (ten'slft/)  riv.  Morocco,  Africa,  124  in.  long,  flows  into  Atlantic  ocean. 

Teocalll  Mountain  (te'o-kSl'e)  peak,  Elk  range,  Colorado,  13,220  ft.  high. 
Teocaltichejta'o-kal-te'cha)  city,  Jalisco,  Mexico,  pop.  6. 

Teolo  (tS'o-lo)  comm.  Padua  prov.  Venetia,  Italy,  pop.  6. 

Teora  (tS'i-rS)  comm.  Avellino  prov.  Campania,  Italy,  pop.  4. 

Tepati'dan  (ta'pa-tet-lan')  town,  Jalisco,  Mexico,  pop.  6. 

TepiC  (ta-pek')  ter.  W  Mexico,  10,954  □  pop.  171.  —  its  #  pop.  17. 

Teplitz— Schonau  (tep'ITts-shG'nou)  town,  Bohemia,  Austria,  pop.  comm.  27  ;  watering 
place ;  treaty  1813.  ’  r  r  * 

Tequlsquiapan  (ta  kes-kya'pan)  town,  QuertStaro  state,  Mexico,  pop.  4. 

Teramo  (tS'ra-mo)  prov.  E  cen.  Italy,  1,0G8  □  pop.  307.  —  its  #  pop.  comm.  24. 
Terceira  (tSr-sS'e-ra)  isl.  165  □  Azores  isls.  Atlantic  oc.  pop.  49,  %  Angra. 

Terek  (tya'rSk)  riv.  Caucasus,  Russia,  382  m.  long,  flows  into  Caspian  sea.  —  prov.  of 
Russia,  N.  Caucasia,  28,153  □  pop.  1,215,  #  Vladikavkaz. 

Terlizzi  (tSr-let'se)  town, ^  Ban  prov.  Apulia,  Italy,  19  m.  S  E  of  Barletta,  pop.  comm.  25. 
Termini  Imerese  (t8r'me-ne  e'ma-ra'sa)  spt.  Palermo  prov.  Sicily,  Italy,  pop.  comm.  18. 
Termoli  (tSr'mo-le)  comm.  Campobasso  prov.  Abruzzi  e  Molise,  Italy,  pop.  5. 

Ternate  (tfcr-na'ta)  isl.  Du.  E.  Indies,  E  of  Celebes  isl.  53  □  pop.  9.  —  outpost  province, 


Thetford  (thSt'ferd)  town,  Orange  co.  Vt.  on  Conn,  river,  pop.  1. 

Thetford  Mines,  town,  Megantic  co.  Quebec,  Canada,  pop.  7. 

Thibodaux  (tib'6-dd')  town,  X  of  Lafourche  par.  La.  on  Bayou  Lafourche,  pop.  4. 

Thief  River  Falls,  city,  X  of  Pennington  co.  Minn,  on  Thief  river,  pop.  4. 

Thielt  (telt)  mfg.  &  cml.  town,  W.  Flanders  prov.  Belg.  15  m.  S  E  of  Bruges,  pop.  12. 
Thiene  (tySn'a)  mfg.  town,  Vicenza  prov.  Italy,  12  m.NNW  of  Vicenza,  pop.  comm.  9. 
Thiers  (ty&r)  mfg.  town,  dept.  Puy-de-D6me,  France,  pop.  13,  coram.  17. 
Thingvailavatn  (thlng'val'la-va't’n)  lake,  11  m.  long,  S  W  Iceland. 

Thlrlmere  (thfirl'mer)  lake,  Cumberland,  Eng.  near  Helvellyn  ;  water  for  Manchester. 
Thisted  (tis'tefeh)  amt,  N  W  Jutland,  Denmark,  687  □  pop.  76.  —  its  #  pop.  7. 

Thivai  (the'vg)  anc.  Thebes,  town,  #  Boeotia  nome,  Greece,  pop.  4  ;  anciently  important. 
Thok  Jailing  (tok'  ya-loong')  gold  field  (thok)  W  Tibet,  Asia  ;  16,325  ft.  above  sea  level. 
Thomas  (t5m'as)  co.  S  W  Ga.  530  □  pop.  29,  X  Thomas ville.  -  co.  N  W  Kan.  1,065  □ 
pop.  5,  X  Colby.  —  co.  N  W  Nebr.  720  □  pop.  1,  X  Thedford.  —  town,  Custer  co.  Okla. 
pop.  1.  —  town,  Tucker  co.  W.  Va.  pop.  2. 

Thomaston  (tSm'ds-twn)  mfg.  town,  Litchfield  co.  Conn.  pop.  4.  —  town,  X  of  Upson  co. 
Ga.  pop.  2.  —  towu,  Knox  co.  Me.  pop.  3. 

Thomasville  (tSm'ris-vil)  vil.  Clarke  co.  Ala.  pop.  1.  —  town,  X  of  Thomas  co.  Ga. 

pop.  7.  —  town,  Davidson  co.  N.  C.  pop.  4. 

Thompson  (tQmp'sihi)  mfg;.  town,  Windham  co.  Connecticut,  pop.  6. 

_  —  ir  -ir  Thompsonville  (-vil)  vil.  in  Enfield  tn.  Hartford  co.  Conn.  8  m.  S  of  Springfisld,  Mass. 

Dutch  East  Indies,  comprising  part  of  E  coast  of  Celebes  isl.,  part  of  the  Moluccas,  &  Thomson  ( tom'sdn)  town,  X  of  McDuffie  co.  Ga.  29  m.  W  of  Augusta,  pop.  2. 

Dutch  New  Guinea^  176,598  □  pop.  37  L  —  its  %  on  E  coast  of  Ternate  isl.  pop.  6.  Thonon— les— Bains  (to -n8 n '-la-bSN' )  town,  dept.  Haute-Savoie,  France,  on  Lake  of 


...  - - -  pop. 

Ternenzen  (tSr-nQ'zen)  town  &  comm.  Zeeland,  Neth.  on  W.  Scheldt  river,  pop.  comm.  9. 
Tcrni  (tSr'ne)  anc.  Interam'na,  mfg.  town,  Perugia  prov.  Italy,  on  Nera  riv.  p.  comm.  33. 
Teror  (ta-ror')  town.  Gran  Canaria,  Canary  isls.  pop  comm.  6. 

Terra  Alta  (tSr'd  Sl'td)  town,  Preston  co.  West  Virginia,  pop.  1. 

Terracina  (tSr'ra-che'na)  anc.  An'xur,  spt.  town,  Rome  prov.  Italy,  pop.  comm.  11. 
Terranova  Bracciollni  (tSr'ra-nfl'va  brat'cho-le'ne)  comm.  Arezzo  prov.  Italy,  pop.  10. 
Terranovadi  Sicilia  (  de  se-chel'ya)  spt.  town,  Caltanissetta  prov.  Sicily,  It.  p.  comm.  23. 
Terranova  Pausanla  (pou-za'nya)  spt.  Sassari  prov.  Sardinia,  Italy,  pop.  comm.  6. 
Terrasini  Favarotta  (tlr'ra-ze'ne  faVa-rSt'ta)  comm.  Palermo  prov.  Sicily,  pop.  6. 
Terrebonne  (t6r'b5n')  par.  SE  La.  1,756  □  pop.  28,  X  Houma.  —  co.  S  W  Quebec  prov. 
Canada,  X  St.  JbrSme,  pop.  3. 

Terre  Hante  (tSr'e  hot')  cml.  &  mfg.  city,  X  of  Vigo  co.  Ind.  on  Wabash  river,  pop.  58. 
Terrell  (tSr'81)  co.  S  W  Ga.  322  □  pop.  22,  X  Dawson.  —  co.  W  Tex.  2,635  □  pop.  1,  X 
Sanderson.  —  cml.  city,  Kaufman  co.  Tex.  32  m.  E  of  Dallas,  pop.  7. 

Terricciola  (tfcr'ret-chS'la)  comm.  Pisa  prov.  Tuscany,  Italy,  pop.  5. 

Terry  (t£r'T)  co.  N  W  Tex.  870  □  pop.  1,  X  Brownfield. 

Tersohelling  (tSr-8Kgl'Tng)  isl.  16  m.  long,  North  sea,  N.  Holland  prov.  Neth.  pop.  4. 
Tertry  (tiir'tr &)  formerly  Testry  (tSs'tre')  small  vil.  dept.  Somme,  France  ;  battle  687. 
Ternel  (ta'roo-81')  prov.  E  Spain,  5,721  □  pop.  255.  —  its  #  pop.  comm.  12. 

Teschen  (tSsh'en)  Pol.  Cieszyn  (ehS'shTn)  town,  Silesia,  Austria, on  Olsa  riv. p. comm.  23. 
Teslln  (tgs'lTn)  lake,  Brit.  Columbia  &  Yukon  ter.  Can.  241  □  ;  a  source  of  Yukon  river. 
Tessana  (tS'sa'wi')  town,  S  Mil.  Ter.  of  the  Niger,  62  m.  N  N  E  of  Katsena,  pop.  10. 
Teste,  La  (la  tSst')  anc.  Tbs'ta,  town,  Gironde  dept.  France,  pop.  6,  comm.  7. 

Tete  (ta'tS)  town,  Louren^o  Marques  prov.  Port.  E.  Africa,  on  Zambezi  river,  pop.  5. 
Teterev  (tyS'tyer-Sf)  riv.  Volhynia  &  Kiev  govts.  Russia,  150  m.  long,  to  Dnieper  river. 
Teteringen  (ta'ter-Tng-2n)  comm.  N.  Brabant,  Netherlands,  pop.  5. 

Teterow  (ta'te-ro)  town,  Mecklenburg-Schwerin  duchy,  Germany,  pop.  7. 

Teton  (te't5u)  co.  N  Mont.  7,581  □  pop.  10,  X  Chouteau. 

Teton  Range,  in  Rocky  mts.  N  W  Wyo.;  highest,  Grand  Teton,  13,747  ft. 

Teton  River,  riv.  Mont.  Rocky  mts.  Teton  co.  to  Missouri  river. 

Tetschen  (tat'sh^n)  town,  Bohemia,  Austria,  on  right  bank  of  Elbe  river,  p.  10,  comm.  11. 
Tettenhall  (t8t'gn-(h)61)  town,  Staffordshire,  England,  pop.  5. 

Tetu&n  (t5-twan')  ft.  cml.  town,  N  part  of  Morocco,  Africa,  pop.  30  ;  Spanish. 
Teuchern  (toiK'ern)  min.  town,  Saxony  prov.  Prussia,  pop.  6. 

Teuten  (toi'f^n)  town,  Appenzell  Outer  Rhodes,  Switzerland,  4  m.  N  of  Appenzell,  pop.  5. 
Teulada,  Cape  (ta'ob-Ta'da)  on  S  W  point  of  Sardinia. 

Teutoburger  Wald  (toi'to-bdbr'ger  valt)  range  of  hills,  mostly  in  N  E  Westphalia,  Prus¬ 
sia  ;  battle  a.  d.  9. 

Teverone  Ua'va-ro'na)  anc.  A'nio,  riv.  cen.  Italy,  73'm.  long,  to  Tiber  river. 

Tevlot  (te'vT-dt ;  tTv't-St)  river,  Scotland,  40  in.  long,  flows  into  Tweed  river. 
Teviotdale  (-dal)  the  valley  of  the  Teviot,  Roxburghshire,  Scotland. 

Tewkesbury  (tuks'ber-T)  mfg.  mun.  bor.  Gloucestershire,  Eng.  pop.  5  ;  battle  1471. 
Tewksbury  (tuks'ber-T)  town,  Middlesex  co.  Massachusetts,  pop.  4. 

Texarkana  (tSk'sar-kXn'd)  city,  X  of  Miller  co.  Ark.  &  city,  Bowie  co.  Tex.  legally  sepa¬ 
rate  but  practically  one,  joint  pop.  16,  pop.  Ark.  part  6. 

Texas  (tSk'sds)  agr.  &  past,  state,  S  W  U.  S.  A.  262,398  □  pop.  3,897,  #  Austin.  See 
Confederate  States  of  America,  Lone-Star  State.  —  co.  S  Mo.  1,159  □  pop.  21,  X 
Houston.  —  co.  N  W  Okla.  2,065  D  pop.  14,  X  Guymon. 

Texel  (tek'sel)  agr.  &  past.  isl.  13  m.  long,  Netherlands,  in  North  sea.  —  vil.  &  commune, 
North  Holland,  Netherlands,  on  Texel  isl.  pop.  comm.  6. 

Teyde,  or  Telde.  or  Tenerife,  Pico  de  (pe'ko  da  ta'da  or  ta'na-re'fa),  Eng.  Peak  of 
Teneriffo  (tgn'er-Tf')  volcanic  mt.  Teneriffe  isl.  Canary  isls.  12,190  ft.  high. 

Tezcoco  (tas-ko'ko)  lake,  12  m.  long,  Mexico  state,  Mexico,  —  city,  on  Lake  T.  pop.  5. 
Teziutlan  (ta'se-obt-lan')  city,  Puebla,  Mexico,  pop.  12. 

Tezour  (tSz'poor')  town,  #  of  Darrang  dist.  Assam  prov.  Br.  India,  pop.  5. 

Thaba  ’  Nchu  (ta'ba  n’choo')  dist.  (1312  □  p.  27)  &  town,  cen.  Orange  Free  State,  U.  of  S.  Af. 
Thale  (tii'le)  mfg.  vil.  Saxony  prov.  Prussia,  pop.  comm.  13. 

Thalheim  (tal'him)  comm.  Saxony  kingdom,  Germa  iy,  pop.  8. 

Thalwil  (tal'vel)  town,  Zurich  canton,  Switzer’and,  on  Lake  of  Zurich,  pop.  comm.  8. 
Thames  (tgmz  ;  locally  also  thamz,  tamz)  riv.  E  Conn,  flows  into  Long  Island  sound.  — 
(pron.  t5inz)  anc.  Tam'esis,  riv.  Eng.  21  )  in.  Trug,  to  North  sea.  —  (pron.  temz)  river, 
Ontario,  Canada,  160  m.  to  Lake  St.  Clf  .r.  —  .  m.  t5mz)  co.  Auckland  provincial  dist. 
N  North  Isl.  New  Zealand,  p.  8.  —  (pron.  1 Zwz)  bor.  Thames  co.  New  Zealand,  p.  4. 
Thana  (ta'nd  ;  239)  dist.  of  Northern  div.  Bo’  .b  iy  P<*.  India,  3,573  □  p.  882.  —  its  #  p.  18. 
Thanesar  (ta'nS-sur';  239)  towm,  Karnal  dirt.  Pna.^b,  British  India,  pop.  6. 

Thanet,  Isle  Of  (thSn'et)  isl.  N  E  end  of  Kert  r  .  England,  26,886  acres. 

Thann  (tan)  mfg.  town,  Alsace-Lorraine,  Ge’-n  .iy,  on  Thur  river,  pop.  7. 
Thaon-les-Vosges  ( ton'-lsP-vozh')  town,  dept.  T  osges,  France,  pop.  6,  comm.  7. 
Thapsus  ( thSp's^s)  anc.  town,  N  Africa  •  s'.te  m  E  coast  of  Tunis;  battle  46  b.  c. 

Thar  (tur ;  239)  and  Parkar  (par'kdr)  dist.  E  Si  i,  Bombay,  British  India,  13,941  □  pop. 

Tharrawaddy  (th5r'a-w5d'T)  dist.  Pegu  liv.  L)^  r  Burma,  Asia,  2,851  □  pop. 
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Thayetmyo  ;  230)  dist.  of  Kagwe  d  v.  Lower  Burma,  4,750  □  pop.  248.  -  its 

Tlfebarton  (thg1/er-tBn)>town,  South  Austrdia,  suburb  of  Adelaide,  pop.  3,  eorp.  9. 
Thebes  (thebz)  anc.  ruined  city,  Upper  Egypt,  on  Nile  riv. ;  remains  of  lvamak  &  Luxor 

Ther'a '(tbe'rii^ mo^Thlra  (th5'rU)Hw  Jaatrrlnl  (san'tS-re'ne)  isl.  one  of  the  Cyclades, 

Greece,  31  □  pop.  16. —  its  #  pop.  1.  ....  c 

Theresienstadt  (ta-ra'zS-?n-shtat')  town  B  >h  mia,  Austria,  pop.  comm.  6. 

Therezina  (ta'rg-ze'na)  town,  #  of  Piaul  t’  it  a,  brazil,  pop.  48. 

ThArmonnlin  Cther-mgn'o-lYs)  town,  Fr.  nont  co.  Wyoming,  pop.  .. 

Thermopylae  (ther-mbpT-le)  famous  pr  Greece,  9  m.  S  SE  of  Lamia;  battle  480  B.  o. 
Thesniffi  (thes'pT-e)  town,  anc.  Boeotia,  j.  'ece,  E  of  Mt.  Helicon. 

Thessafonlca  (  hgs'd-16-ni'kd)  anc.  na  e  ,f  city  of  Saloniki. 

TheBsalvitligs'd-lI)  region  (anc.  di  . )  N  E  Greece,  comprising  nomes  of  Larissa, 
1  nessaiy  l  1  d«>  n  non.  381.  chief  town  Larissa. 


Geneva,  pop.  5,  comm.  ' 

Thorn  (torn)  cml.  &  mfg.  town,  W.  Prussia  prov.  Prussia,  on  Vistula  river,  pop.  46. 
Thornaby  on  Tees  (th6r'nd-bT  5n  tez')  mun.  bor.  N.  Riding,  Yorkshire,  England,  pop.  19. 
Thornapple  River  (thbrn'Sp/’l)  Mich.  100  m.  Eaton  co.  to  Grand  river. 

Thornhill  (thSrn'hTl)  former  urban  dist.  now  part  of  Dewsbury,  Yorkshire,  England. 
Thornton  (thOrn'twn)  vil.  Cook  co.  Illinois,  pop.  1. 

Thomtown  (thQrn'toun)  town,  Boone  co.  Ind.  on  Sugar  creek,  pop.  2. 

Thouars  (too'ar')  town,  dept.  Deux-Sevres,  France,  pop.  6,  comm.  7  ;  mineral  springs. 
Thourout  (too^oo')  mfg.  comm.  W.  Flanders  prov.  Belg.  11  m.  SS  W  of  Bruges,  pop.  11. 
Thousand  Islands,  about  1,500  islands  in  upper  St.  Lawrence  riv.  bet.  N.  Y.  state  & 
Ontario  prov.  Canada  ;  summer  resort. 

Thrace  (thras)  or  Thracia  (thra'shl-d)  anc.  country  &  Roman  prov.,  now  Eastern  Rou- 
melia  (Bulgaria)  and  Adrianople  (former  Turkish  vilayet);  originally  the  country  of 
Thrace  included  modern  Bulgaria  proper  and  part  of  E  Macedonia.  See  Thracian,  a.  &n. 
Three  Oaks,  vil.  Berrien  co.  Michigan,  pop.  1. 

Three  Rivers,  mfg.  city,  St.  Joseph  co.  Mich.  pop.  5.  —  See  Trois-Rivi^res  (Gaz.). 
Throckmorton  (thrbk'mbr-tfni)  co.  N  Tex.  879  □  pop.  5,  X  Throckmorton. 

ThrogS  Neck  (thrbgz)  cape,  Westchester  co.  N.  Y.  in  Long  Island  sound. 

Throop  (troop)  bor.  Lackawanna  co.  Pa.  3  m.  NE  of  Scranton,  pop.  5. 

Thun  (toon)  town,  Bern  canton,  Switzerland,  on  Aar  riv.  near  Lake  of  Thun,  p.  comm.  8. 
Thun,  Lake  Of,  Ger.  Thunersee  (tbo'ner-za^in  Switzerland,  10  m.  long,  part  of  Aar  riv. 
Thunder  Bay,  12  in.  long,  Mich,  extends  into  Alpena  co.  from  Lake  Huron.  —  bay,  N  W 
Lake  Superior,  Ontario  prov.  Canada. 

Thunder  Cape,  bold  headland,  S  E  of  Thunder  bay,  Lake  Superior,  Canada. 

Thur  (toor)  riv.  Switzerland,  81  m.  long,  flows  into  Rhine  river. 

Thurgau  (toor'gou)  agr.  canton,  N  E  Switzerland,  391  □  pop.  135,  #  Frauenfeld. 
Thuringia  (thu-rin'jT-d)  ter.  cen.  Germany,  S  of  Harz  mts.  ;  formerly  a  landgraviate, 
now  mostly  in  the  Saxon  states  (Saxe-Altenburg,  Saxe-Weimar,  etc.)  4,759  □  pop.  1,580; 
in  it  is  the  Thuringian  Forest  (thu-rln'jl-dn)  Ger.  Thiiringer  Wald  (tii'rlng-er 
valt')  wooded  mt.  range.  See  Thuringian,  n. 

Thurles  (thflrlz)  town,  Tipperary  co.  Ireland,  pop.  5. 

Thurston  (thflr'stwn)  co.  N  E  Nebr.  387  □  pop.  9,  X  Pender.  —  co.  W  Wash.  709  □  pop. 
18,  X  Olympia. 

Thusis  (tbo'zts)  vil.  Grisons  canton,  Switzerland,  pop.  comm.  1  ;  resort. 
Tiahuanacoftya'wa-na'ko)  site  of  megaliths  &  ruins,  Sof  Lake  Titicaca,  Bolivia,  S.  Amer. 
Tianguistenco  (tyaq'ges-tSq'ko)  town,  Mexico  state,  Mexico,  pop.  5. 

Tiaret  (ty&'rb')  town,  Oran  dept.  Algeria,  pop.  10,  comm.  11. 

Tiber  (ti'ber)  It.  Tevere  (ta'va-ra)  anc.  Ti'beris,  riv.  cen.  Italy,  244  m.  long,  Tuscan 
Apennines  to  Mediterranean  sea. 

Tibesti  (tT-bSs'te)  stony,  mountainous  region  of  the  Sahara,  S  of  Fezzan. 

Tibet  (tl-b6t' ;  tlb'bt)  Chin.  Sitsang  (sTt'sang')  country,  Chinese  dependency,  S  of  Sin- 
kiang  prov.  756,000  □  pop.  2,000.  #  Lhasa.  See  Lamaism,  n.,  Tibetan,  a.  &  n. 
Tibicuary  (te'be-kwa-re')  riv.  S  Paraguay,  to  Parana  river. 

Tiburon  (te'bdb-ron')  isl.  34  m.  long,  Gulf  of  California;  to  Sonora  6tate,  Mexico. 

Ticao  (te-ka'o)  isl.  Philippine  islands,  in  Masbate  prov.  121  □  pop.  10. 

Ticino  (te-che'no)  riv.  Switzerland,  &  Piedmont  (Italy)  154  m.  long,  to  Po  riv.  —  or  Tessin 
(tS-sen' ;  F.  te'sSN')  agr.  &  past,  canton,  S  Switzerland,  1,081  □  pop.  156. 

Ticinus  (tT-sl'nws)  Latin  name  of  riv.  Ticino  ;  battle  218  b.  c. 

Ticonderoga  (ti-kbn'der-o'ga)  vil.  Essex  co.  New  York,  pop.  2  ;  old  fort  at  head  of  Lake 
Champlain,  built  by  French  in  1755  (Fort  Carillon),  taken  by  Gen.  Amherst  in  1759  ; 
taken  from  English  by  Ethan  Allen  in  1775 ;  retaken  by  Burgoyne  in  1777. 

Tidaholm  Ue'da-hblm)  town,  Skaraborg  prov.  Sweden,  pop.  5. 

Tidioute  (tTd'Y-oot')  bor.  Warren  co.  Pa.  on  Allegheny  river,  pop.  1. 

Tidore  (te-dor')  Dutch  isl.  Malay  arch.  W.  of  Halmahera  island,  42  □. 

Tiehling  (tT-S'lTng')  treaty  mart,  Shengking  prov. Manchuria, pop. 28;  40m.N  of  Mukden. 
Tiel  (tel)  cml.  town  &  comm.  Gelderland,  Neth.  on  Waal  river,  pop.  comm.  11. 

Tien  Shan  (tT-Sn'  shan')  or  Tian  Shan  or  Thian  Shan  (tl-an')  lofty  mt.  chain  ( shan ) 
Russian  &  Chinese  Turkestan,  cen.  Asia;  highest,  Khan  Tengri,  24,010  ft. 

Tientsin  (tT-Sn'tsen')  cml.  city  treaty  port,  Chihli  prov.  China,  pop.  800. 

Tierra  del  Fuego  (tygr'ra  dSl  fwa'go)  group  of  isls.  Send  S.  Am.  ;  belongs  partly  to  Chile, 
&  partly  to  Argentina.  —  ter.  Argentina,  E  part  of  this  group,  8,299  □  pop.  2. 

Tiet6  (tya-ta')  riv.  Sao  Paulo  state,  Brazil,  745  m.  long,  flows  into  Parana  river. 
Tietjerksteradeel  (tet'ySrk'ste-ra-dal7)  comm.  Friesland,  Netherlands,  pop.  14. 

Tiffin  (tTf'Tn)  mfg.  city,  X  of  Seneca  co.  Ohio,  pop.  12;  seat  of  Heidelberg  univ. 

Tiflis  (tye-flyes')  govt.  Transcaucasia,  Russia,  15,777  □  pop.  1,183.  —  its  #  &  #  of  Trans¬ 
caucasia,  on  Kura  riv.  pop.  200. 

Tift  (tTft)  co.  S  Georgia,  243  □  pop.  11,  X  Tifton. 

Tifton  (tif'twn)  city,  X  of  Tift  co.  Georgia,  pop.  2. 

Tlgbauan  (teg-ba'wan)  town,  Iloilo  prov.  Philippine  islands,  pop.  5. 

Tiger  River,  riv.  S.  C.  100  m.  long,  Greenville  co.  to  Broad  river. 

Tigiria  (te-ge're-a)  native  state,  Orissa,  India,  46  □  pop.  23.  —  its  #. 

Tigrd  (te'grii')  prov.  N  Abyssinia,  N  E  Africa,  #  Adowa. 

Tigre  (te'gra)  riv.  Ecuador,  S.  America,  350  m.  long,  flows  into  Amazon  river. 

Tigris  (tl'grfs)  riv.  Turkey  in  Asia,  1,150  m.  long,  unites  with  Euphrates  river. 
Tihwafu  (te'hwa-foo')  or  Urumtsi  (56-room'tse)  or  Urumchi  (-che)  walled  city,  #  of 
Sinkiang  prov.  &  Zungaria,  China,  pop.  50. 

Tikamgarh (te'kum-gQr')  orTehri  (ta're)  town,  #of  Orchha state, Central  India,  pop.  14. 
Tikhvin  (tyen'ven)  town,  Novgorod  govt.  Russia,  on  Tikhvinka  river,  pop.  7. 

Tilburg  (tTl'bflrg)  mfg.  town  &  comm.  N.  Brabant  prov.  Netherlands,  pop.  50. 

Tilhar  (tTl'hfir)  town,  Shahjahanpur  dist.  United  P/ovs.  British  India,  pop.  19. 

Till  (til)  riv.  Northumberland  co.  England,  flows  into  the  Tweed  river. 

Tillamook  (tll'd-mook)  co.  N  W  Oregon,  1,125  □  pop.  6.  —  city,  its  X  pop.  1. 

Tilli  (tTl'T)  town,  Northern  Nigeria,  Africa,  about  50  m.  W  by  S  of  Gaudo,  pop.  6. 
Tillman  (tTl'mSn)  co.  S  W  Oklahoma,  733  □  pop.  19,  X  Frederick. 

Tilsit  (tTl'zTt)  mfg.  &  cml.  town,  E.  Prussia,  on  Memel  riv.  pop.  39 ;  treaty  signed  1807. 
Tilton  (til'twn)  town,  Belknap  co.  New  Hampshire,  pop.  2. 

Timagami  or  Temagami  (te-ma'ga-mT)  lake  (91  □)  &  summer  resort  region,  Ontario, 
Canada,  N  of  Lake  Nipissing  &  S  W  of  Lake  Timiskaming. 

Tlmaru  (te'ma-roo ;  colloq.  tTm'a-roo')  mfg.  &  cml.  spt.  bor.  Canterbury  provincial  dist. 

E  coast  of  South  Island,  New  Zealand,  pop.  11. 

Timbio  (tem-be'o)  mun.  dist.  Popayan  prov.  Cauca  dept.  Colombia,  pop.  13. 


Tergerte  See  Trieste. 
Termonde.  See  Dendkrmonde. 
Tessaoua  Var.  of  Tessaua. 
Tessin.  See  Ticino. 

Testa.  See  Teste,  La. 

Testry.  See  Tertry. 


Tevere-  See  Tiber. 

Thaneswar.  Var.  of  Thanesar. 
Theodosia.  SeefEODOSiA. 
Theiss.  See  Tisza.  [.toctt.I 

Th^odule  P  iss.  See  Matte r-| 
Therma.  SeS^LOMKi. 

Thermaicns  Sinus.  See  Saloni- 

ki,  Gulf  of. 

Thermia.  SeeKYTHNOS. 
Thersiopolis.  SeeViNOA. 

Thian  Snan.  See  Tien  Shan. 
Thibet.  Var.  of  Tibet. 

Thionville.  See  Diedenhofen. 
Thira.  See  Thera. 

Thracica  Chersonesus.  See 

Gallipoli. 

Thrunscoe.  See  Cleethorpe 
with  Thrunscoe. 

Thunersee.  SeeTHUN,  Lake  of. 
Th’iringer  Wald.  See  Thurin¬ 
gia. 

Thyatira.  See  Akhissar. 

Tian  Shan.  See  Tif.n  Shan. 
Tiberias.  Sea  of.  See  Galilee, 

Sea  of. 

Tibet.  Little.  See  Baltistan. 
Tibur.  See  Tivoli. 

Ticinum.  See  Pavia. 
Tlgranocertes.  See  Sbrt. 
Tikari.  See  Tekari. 


- ^te  cfire  am  account,  ar.iL  nsk,  sofa;  eve,  event,  end,  recent,  maker;  ice,  ill;  old,  Obey,  orb,  5dd,  s8ft,  connect;  use,  unite,  urn,  tip,  circus,  menu  ; 

trifcd  8f<rot  •  out,  oil;  chair;  go;  sirg,  irjk;  then,  thin;  nature,  verdure  (260) ;  K  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144) ;  bON ;  yet ;  zh  =  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Qumm. 
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TlmMqui  (tem'be-ke')  nnin.  dist.  Cauca  dept.  Colombia,  pop.  12. 

Tliribo  (tem'bo ;  F.  tSN'boQ  town,  #  of  Futa  Jallon,  French  Guinea,  W  Africa. 
Timbuktu  (ttm-buk'too)  town.  Upper  Senegal  &  Niger,  Fr.  W.  Af.  near  Niger  riv.  pop.  7. 
Timiskaming  or  Temiskaming  tte-mls'kd-m!ug)  lake,  117  □  Ontario  &  Quebec  prove. 
Cauada,  drains  into  Ottawa  river. 

TliumonsviUe  (tlm'ftnz-vTl)  town,  Florence  co.  South  Carolina,  pop.  2. 

Tlmok  (te'mok)  dept.  Servia,  1,234  □  pop.  147. 

Timor  (te-mor')  iel.  340  in.  long,  Malay  arch.;  E  part  Port.  &  W  part  (0,375  □)  Dutch.— 
outpost  province,  Dutch  East  Indies,  17,782  □  pop.  309. 

Tlmorlaut  (-lout)  or  Tanlmbar  (til'll!  m-bar')  isl.  group,  Du.  E.  Indies,  E  by  N  of  Timor 
isl.  2,096  □. 

Tlmpanogos  (tTm'pa-no'gSs)  peak,  Utah,  11,957  ft. ;  highest  of  Wasatch  mountains. 
Timp30n  (ttmp'sSn)  city,  Shelby  co.  Texas,  pop.  2. 

Tlnaco  (te-nii'ko)  town,  N  E  Cojedes  state,  Venezuela,  South  America,  pop.  6. 

Tlndaro.  Cape  (t!uMa-ro)  headland,  on  N  E  coast  of  Sicily,  Messina  province. 

Tlneo  (te-na'o)  city,  Oviedo  prov.  N  W  Spain,  pop.  comm.  22. 

Tlnghal  (tTng'hF)  cml.  spt.  #  of  Chusan  arch.  Chekiang  prov.  China,  pop.  30. 
Tlnnovelly  (ttn'e-vSl'I)  maritime  dist.  Madi  as  pres.  Br.  India,  pop.  1,791.  —  its  #  pop.  41. 
Tlnos  (te'nos)  anc.  Te'nos,  isl.  Cyclades  isls.  ASgean  sea,  79  D  pop.  12. 

Tin, ta gel  Head  (tTn-tSj'el)  cape,  W  coast  of  Cornwall  co.  Eng.;  ruins  of  Tintagel  castle, 
reputed  birthplace  of  King  Arthur. 

Tintern  Abbey  (tTn'tern)  famous  ruin,  Monmouthshire,  England,  4)  m.  N  of  Chepstow. 
Tinto,  Rio  (re'S  ten'to)  riv.  Spain,  70  m.  long,  near  Aracena  to  Huelva  harbor.  —  riv. 
Honduras,  Cen.  America,  to  Caribbean  sea. 

Tioga  (tf-o'gd)co.  S  N.  Y. 520 □  pop.  2(>,X  Owego.  —  co.  N  Pa.  1,142  □  pop.  43,  X  Wellsboro. 
Tippah  (tip'd)  co.  N  Mississippi,  446  □  pop.  15,  X  Ripley. 

Tippecanoe  (tTp'e-kd-noo')  co.  W  N  W  Indiana,  503  □  pop.  40,  X  Lafayette. 

Tippecanoe  City,  vil.  Miami  co.  Ohio,  pop.  2. 

Tippecanoe  River,  riv.  Ind.  200  m.  long,  Tippecanoe  lake,  Kosciusko  co.  to  Wabash 
river;  Harrison’s  victory  over  Indians  1811. 

Tlppera  (tTp'ibra)  dist.  S  E  Bengal,  Br.  India,  2,499  □  pop.  2,430,  #  Comilla. 

Tipperary  (tlp'er-a'rl;  115)  min.  agr.  &  past.  co.  Munster  prov.  Ireland,  1,659  □  pop. 

152.  — urban  dist.  and  town,  Tipperary  co.  24  in.  S  E  of  Limerick,  pop.  6. 

Tippermuir  (tTp'er-mur' ;  Scol.  -miir')  battlefield  (1644)  near  Perth,  Scotland. 

Tipton  (tlp'tiin)  co.  N  cen.  Ind.  260  □  pop.  17,  X  Tipton.  —  co.  W  Tenn.  442 □  pop.  29,  X 
Covington.  —  city,  X  of  Tipton  co.  Ind.  pop.  4.  —  city,  X  of  Cedar  co.  Io.  pop.  2.  —  city, 
Moniteau  co.  Mo.  pop.  1.  —  min.  &  mfg.  town,  Staffordshire,  England,  pop.  32. 

Tlrach  Mir  (te'ruch  mer)  nit.  (mir)  highest  of  Hindu  Kush,  Chitral,  N  W  India,  25,400  ft. 
Tiradentes  (te'ra-dSn'tSsh)  town,  Minas  Geraes,  Brazil,  pop.  5. 

Tirah  (te-ra')  mountainous  North-West  Frontier  Province  ter.  India,  bet.  33°  37'  &  34° 
N  and  70°  30'  &  71°  15'  E. 

Tirana  (te-ra'na)  town,  W  Albania,  18  m.  E  of  Durazzo,  pop.  10. 

Tirano  (te-ra'no)  comm.  Sondrio  prov.  N  Italy,  on  Adda  riv.  pop.  7  ;  resort  of  pilgrims. 
Tiraspol  (tyS'r&s-p6Fy’)  town,  Kherson  govt.  Russia  in  Europe,  pop.  28. 

Tire  (te'rS)  or  Tira  (-ra)  anc.  Tyr'rha,  town,  Smyrna  vilayet,  Turkey  in  Asia,  pop.  15. 
Tirhut  (ter'hoot')  div.  of  Bihar,  British  India,  pop.  9,973. 

Tlrlemont  (ter'P-mSN')  cml.  &  mfg.  town,  Brabant  prov.  Belgium,  pop.  19. 

Timovo  (tir'no-vo)  Bvig.  Tumovo  (tur'no-vo)  dept.  Bulgaria,  2,990  □  pop.  447.  —  its  # 
on  Yantra  river,  pop.  13. 

Tirol  or  Tyrol  (tTr'51 ;  Ger.  te-rol')  Alpine  crownland,  W  Austria,  part  of  the  adminis¬ 
trative  dist.  of  Tirol  and  Vorarlberg,  10,302  □  pop.  947,  %  Innsbruck. 

Tirol  and  Vorarlberg  (for'arl'bSrK)  administrative  dist.  W  Austria,  11,306  □  pop.  1,092. 
Tirnchendur  (te-roiychSn-dobr')  town,  Tinnevelly  dist.  Madras,  British  India,  pop.  16. 
Tirupatl  (te'roo-put'e)  town,  N.  Arcot  dist.  Madras,  British  India,  pop.  16. 

Tiruppattur  (te-robp'd-toor')  town,  Salem  dist.  Madras,  British  India,  pop.  19. 
Tiruvallur  (te-rd6'vd-loor')  town,  Chingleput  dist.  Madras,  Br.  India,  pop.  13. 
Tiruvannamalai  (te-rdb'vd-na'md-li')  town,  S.  Arcot  dist.  Madras,  Br.  India,  pop.  17. 
Tiryns  (tl'nnz)  prehistoric  citadel  N  of  Nauplia,  Greece. 

Tisbury  (tfz'ber-T)  town,  Dukes  co.  Mass,  on  Marthas  Vineyard,  pop.  1. 

Tishomingo  (tish'o-mfq'go)  co.  NE  Miss.  428  □  pop.  13,  X  Iuka.  —  city,  X  of  Johnston 
co.  Okla.  pop.  1. 

Tisza  (te's5)  Ger.  Theiss  (tis)  anc.  Tis'sus  or  Ti'sia,  riv.  Hungary,  from  Carpathian  mts. 

in  Maramaros  co.  ab.  800  ra.  to  the  Danube  ab.  25  m.  below  Ujvid^k. 

Tlszafoldvar  (-fGld'var)  comm.  Jasz-Nagykun-Szolnok  co.  Hungary,  pop.  9.  —  See  Bacs- 
fOldvar  (Gaz.). 

TiszafUred  i,-fii'r§d)  comm.  Heves  co.  Hungary,  pop.  9. 

Tiszapolg&r  l-pol'gar)  town,  Szabolcs  co.  Hungary,  pop  comm.  11. 

Titicaca.  Lake  (te'te-ka'ka;  tTt'e-)  bet.  S  Peru  &  Bolivia,  South  America,  3,261  □. 
Titiribi  (te-te're-be')  town,  Antioquia  dept.  Colombia,  pop.  mun.  dist.  14. 

Titlis  (tet'lTs)  mt.  Bernese  Alps,  Switzerland,  10,624  ft.  high. 

Titus  (ti'tus)  co.  N  E  Tex.  398  □  pop.  16,  X  Mount  Pleasant. 

Titusville  (tl'tws-vTl)  mfg.  city,  Crawford  co.  Pa.  on  Oil  creek,  pop.  9. 

Tiul  (te-we')  pueblo,  Albay  prov.  Luzon,  Phil,  islands,  pop.  10. 

Tiverton  (tiv'er-tdn)  town,  Newport  co.  R.  I.  p.  4.  —  bor.  Devonshire,  Eng.  p.  10. 
Tivoli  (tlv'o-li)  vil.  Dutchess  co.  N.  Y.  pop.  1.  —  ( pron .  te'vo-le)  anc.  Ti'bur,  town, 
Rome  prov.  Italy,  18  ra.  EN  E  of  Rome,  pop.  comm.  15. 

Tixkokob  (tes'ko-kob')  town,  Yucatan,  Mexico,  20  m.  E  by  N  of  Merida,  pop.  7. 

Tixtla  de  Guerrero  (tes'tla  da  gSr-ra'ro)  city,  Guerrero  state,  Mexico,  pop.  6. 

Tizapin  el  Alto  (te'sa-pan'  51  al'to;  268)  town,  Jalisco,  Mexico. 

Tiziuzu  (te-ze7 do-zoo')  F.  Tizi-Ouzou(te/ze'-oo/zoo/)  tn.  Algiers,  Algeria,  p.  2,  comm.  31. 
Tizzana  (te-tsa'na)  cml.  town,  Florence  prov.  Tuscany,  Italy,  pop.  comm.  13. 

Tlacolula  de  Matamoros  (tla'kfc-lbo'la  da  ma'ta-mo'ros)  city,  Oaxaca,  Mexico,  pop.  5. 
Tlacotalpan  (tla'ko-tal'pan)  town,  Veracruz,  Mexico,  pop.  6. 

Tlalpan  (tlal'pan)  city,  Federal  District,  Mexico,  pop.  7. 

Tlalnujahua  (U&l'poo-ha'wa ;  189)  pueblo,  Michoacan,  Mexico,  pop.  10. 

Tlaxcala  (tlas-ka'la)  state,  Mexico,  1,534  □  pop.  184.  —  its  #  pop.  3. 

Tlaxiaco  (tla'se-a'ko)  city,  Oaxaca,  Mexico,  pop.  8. 

Tlemcen  (tlgm-sSn')  cml.  town,  Oran  dept.  Algeria,  Africa,  pop.  town  25,  comm.  40. 
Tlumacz  (tldb'm&eli)  town,  E  Galicia,  Austria,  pop.  comm.  6. 

Tmolus.  Mount  (t’mo'lws  ;  mo'lfts)  now  Boz  Dagh  (boz  dag';  172)  mt.  range  ( dagh ) 
Turkey  in  Asia,  20  m.  E  of  Smyrna. 

Toa  Alta  (to'a  al'ta)  mun.  &  town,  San  Juan  dept.  Porto  Rico,  pop.  mun.  9. 

Toa  Baja  (to'a  ba'ha  ;  189)  mun.  &  town,  San  Juan  dept.  Porto  Rico,  pop.  m.  6,  t.  2. 
Toba  (to'ba)  lake,  50  m.  long,  N  Sumatra. 

Tobago  (to-ba'go)  isl.  attached  to  Trinidad,  Br.  W.  Indies,  114  □  pop.  19.  #■  Scarborough. 
Tobarra  (to-bar'ra;  133)  town,  Albacete  prov.  Spain,  pop.  comm.  10  ;  watering  place. 
Tobol  (t5-bdl'y’)  riv.  Siberia,  Russia,  800  m.  long,  Ural  mts.  to  Irtysh  river. 

Tobolsk  (to-bSlsk';  Russ.  tS-bdl'y’sk)  agr.  min.  &  cml.  govt.  W  Siberia,  Russia  in  Asia, 
535,739  □  pop.  1,842.  —  its  #  on  Irtysh  riv.  pop.  21. 

Toburan  (to-boo'ran)  pueblo,  N  W  Cebu,  Philippine  isls.  pop.  19. 

Tocaima  (to-kl'ma)  town,  Cundinamarca  prov.  Colombia,  pop.  mun.  dist.  10. 

Tocantins  (to'kan-tens' ;  Pg.  to'kaN-teNsh')  riv.  Brazil,  1,700  m.  long,  to  Para  river. 
Toccoa  (t5k'o-d)  town,  X  of  Stephens  co.  Georgia,  pop.  3. 

TOCCO  da  Casaurla  (tSk'ko  da  ka-sou're-a)  comm.  Chieti  prov.  Italy,  pop.  5. 

Tochlgi  (to'che-ge)  dist.  cen.  Honshu  isl.  Japan,  2,452  □  p.  923.  —  city  in  this  dist.  p.  26. 
Tocopilla  (to7ko-pel'ya  ;  195)  spt.  city,  Antofagasta  prov.  Chile,  S.  America,  pop.  5. 
Tocuyo  (to-koo'yo)  riv.  Venezuela,  S.  America,  200  m.  long,  E  of  Trujillo  to  Caribbean 
sea. —  mfg.  town,  Lara  state,  Venezuela,  South  America,  pop.  10. 

Toda  (to'da)  city,  cen.  Honshu  isl.  Japan,  near  Yokohama,  pop.  20. 

Todd  (t5d)  co.  S  W  Ky.  367  □  pop.  16,  X  Elkton.  —  co.  cen.  Minn.  957  □  pop.  23,  X  Long 
Prairie.  —  co.  S  S.  Dak.  1,279  □  pop.  2. 

Todi  (t6'de)  comm.  Perugia  prov.  Italy,  pop.  17. 

Todmorden  (tbd'mbr-d'm  ;  colloq.  td'mbr-)  mfg.  mun.  bor.  Lancashire,  England,  pop.  25. 
Toggenburg  (tog'?n-boork)  dist.  St. -Gall  canton,  Switz.  in  upper  valley  of  the  Thur. 
Togo  (to'go)  or  Togoland  (-15nd7)  German  protectorate,  Slave  Coast,  Upper  Guinea,  W 
Africa,  33,668  □  pop.  1,004,  #  Lome,  —  town  in  same,  on  Lake  Togo,  pop.  8. 

Timbuctoo.  Var.  of  Timbuktu.  I  Tira.  See  Tire.  I  Tisla  or  TIbbub.  See  Tisza. 

llna,  Loma.  See  Cibao.  Tirgovi^te.  Var.ofTAROovisrE.  |  TlazapolgHr.  See  Poloar. 

Tlnglfl.  See  Tanoiir.  I  Tirgu-Jiti.  Var.  of  Taroc-Jiu.  Tizi-Ouzou.  See  Tiziuzu. 


1  Tohopekaliga,  Lake  (to'ho-pe'kd-li'gd;  -le'ga),  Brevard  co.  Fla.  ab.  12  m.  long. 
Tokachl  (to'ka/clie)  peak,  N  cen.  Yezo,  Japan,  8,200  ft.  high. 

Tokat  (to-kat')  mfg.  city,  Sivas  vilayet,  Asia  Minor,  48  m.  NNW  of  Sivas,  pop.  30. 
Tokay  (to-ka')  Hung.  Tokaj  (to'koi)  town,  Zemplen  co.  Hungary,  pop.  comm.  5;  wines. 
Tokushima  (to'kdo-she'ma)  dist.  NE  Shikoku  isl.  Japan,  1,616  □  pop.  750. —  spt.  city, 
in  this  dist.  on  N  E  coast,  pop.  66. 

Tokyo  or  Tokio  (to'ke-o)  dist.  cen.  Honshu  isl.  Japan,  752  □  pop.  1,874.  — formerly 
Yeddo  or  YedO  (ySd'o)  city,  in  same,  #  of  Japan,  on  E  coast,  pop.  2,186. 

Tokyo  Bay,  bay,  E  coast  of  Honshu  isl.  Japan,  lat.  35°  30'  N,  50  m.  long. 

Toledo  (to-le'do)  city,  X  of  Tama  co.  Io.  pop.  2.  —  mfg.  cml.  city,  port  of  entry,  X  of 
Lucas  co.  O.  pop.  16S.  —  (to-le'do;  Sp.  pron.  to-la'fcfeo;  146)  prov.  cen.  Spain,  5,920  □ 
pop.  413.  —  anc.  Tole't uk,  its  #  on  Tagus  riv.  pop.  22;  fine  cathedral,  the  metropoli¬ 
tan  church  of  Spain  ;  Toledo  blades.  —  pueblo,  W  coast  of  Cebu,  Phil.  isls.  pop.  13. 
Tolentino  (to'lSn-te'no)  anc.  Tolenti'num, town, Macerata  prov.  It.  p.  comm.  12;  hat.  1815. 
Tolima  (to-le'ma)  volcano,  Colombia,  South  America,  18,316  ft.  high.  —  dept.  Colombia, 
South  America,  8,500  □  pop.  283,  #  Ibagu5. 

Tolland  (t51'dud)  co.  N  N  E  Connecticut,  404  D  pop.  26.  —  its  X  pop.  1. 

Tolmezzo  (tol-met'so)  comm.  Udine  prov.  Venetia,  Italy,  pop.  6. 

Tolna  (t51'n5)co.  W  Hung.  1,365  □  p.267,  #  Szekszard.—  comm.  Tolnaco.  on  Danube,  p.  9. 
Tolosa  (to-lo'sa)  mfg.  town,  Guipuzcoa  prov.  Spain,  pop.  comm.  10. 

Toltdn  (tol-tan')  riv.  Chile,  S.  Am.  78  m.  long,  Lake  Villarica  to  Pacific  ocean. 

Tolu  (to-loo')  or  Santiago  de  Tolls  (san'te-a'go  da)  spt. town,  Sincelejo  prov.  Bolivar  dept. 

Colombia,  pop.  mun.  dist.  6  ;  balsam  of  Tolu. 

Toluca  (to-lob'kd)  city,  Marshall  co.  Ill.  p.  3.  —  or  Toluca  de  Lerdo (to-loo'kada  15r'd5) 
city,  #  of  Mexico  state,  Mexico,  p.  31. 

Toluca,  Nevada  de  (na-va'feha  da  to-loo'ka;  146)  vol.  peak,  over  15,000  ft.  high,  Mexico 
state,  Mexico,  near  Toluca  town. 

Tom  (t6m)  riv.  Siberia,  Russia  in  Asia,  525  m.  long,  flows  into  Ob  river. 

Tom.  Mount  (t5m)  mt.  Hampden  &  Hampshire  cos.  Mass.  1,214  ft.  high. 

Tomah  (to'ma)  town  &  city,  Monroe  co.  Wisconsin,  pop.  city  3. 

Tomahawk  (tfcm'd-kGk')  city,  Lincoln  co.  Wisconsin,  pop.  3. 

Tomasaki,  Mount  (to'md-sa'ke)  peak,  La  Sal  mts.  E  Ut.  12,271  ft.  high. 

Tomaszow  (to-ma'sdof)  mfg.  town,  Petrokov  govt.  Foland,  Russia  in  Europe,  pop.  19.  — 
|  town,  Lyublin  govt.  Poland,  Russia  in  Europe,  pop.  7.  * 

Tomba  (t$N'ba)  town,  Minas  Geraes,  Brazil,  pop.  dist.  38. 

Tombigbee  River  (t5m-blg'be)  450  m.  long,  N  E  Miss,  to  Alabama  river. 

Tombstone  (tobm'ston7)  city,  X  of  Cochise  co.  Arizona;  mining  center. 

Tomd  (to-ma')  town,  Concepcion  prov.  Chile,  South  America,  pop.  5. 

Tomelloso  (to'mgl-yo'so)  villa,  Ciudad  Real  prov.  Spain,  pop.  comm.  18. 

Tom  Green,  co.W  Tex.  1,454  □  pop.  18,  X  San  Angelo. 

Tompkins  (tbmp'kiuz)  co.  S  W  N.  Y.  476  □  pop.  34,  X  Ithaca. 

Tomsk  (t8msk)  govt.  Wr  Siberia,  327,173  □  pop.  3,228.  —  its  #  a  city,  on  Tom  liv.  pop.  106 
Tonala  (to'na-la')  spt.  city,  Chiapas  state,  Mexico,  pop.  5. 

Tonawanda  (tbn'd-wbn'da)  city,  Erie  co.  New  York,  pop.  8. 

Tonbridge  (tun'brTj)  town,  SW  Kent  co.  England,  pop.  15. 

Tone  (to'ng)  riv.  170  m.  long,  Honshu,  Japan,  to  Pacific  oc.  in  35°  43*  N. 

Tonga  (to'nga  ;  less  coiTectly ,  but  commonly ,  tbij'gd,  tOij'gri),  or  Friendly,  Islands, 
group,  S  Pacific  ocean,  390  □  pop.  24,  ^  Nukualofa  ;  Brit,  protectorate.  See  Tong  an,  n. 
Tongaland  (toij'gd-lSncP)  or  Amatongaland  (Sm'd-)  ter.  N  Zululaud,  S  of  Fort.  E.  Af. 
Tonganoxie  (tSq'gn-nok'sT)  city,  Leavenworth  co.  Kansas,  pop.  1. 

Tongariro  Mountain  (to'nga-re'ro)  group  of  solfataric  volcanic  cones  SSW  of  Lake 
Taupo,  N.  Isl.  New  Zealand  ;  highest  is  Ngaurulioe,  7,515  ft. 

Tongatabu  (to'nga-ta'boo ;  tOng'a-ta-bob')  isl.  Tonga  isls.  S  Pacific  ocean,  1G6  Dpop.  10. 
Tongres  (t$N'gr)  mfg.  &  cml.  town,  Limburg  prov.  Belgium,  pop.  10. 

Tongue  River  (tfing)  riv.  200  m.  long,  N  Wyo.  to  Yellowstone  river,  Montana. 

Tonk  (t5qk)  native  state,  Rajputana,  India,  2,553  □  pop.  303. —  its  #  pop.  39. 

Tonkawa  (tbi/kd-wO)  city,  Kay  co.  Oklahoma,  pop.  2. 

Tonkin  (tbn'ktn')  or  Tonquin  (tSn'ktn';  F.  tON'kaN')  or  Tonking  (tbn'klng')  or  Tong- 
king  (tong'-)  French  protectorate,  French  Indo-China,  46,223  □  pop.  6,118,  #  Hanoi. 
Tonkin,  Gulf  of.  inlet  of  China  sea,  E  of  Indo-China,  ab.  300  m.  long,  150  m.  wide. 

Tonle  Sap  (t<5u'la  sap')  lake,  100  to  770  □  according  to  season,  Cambodia,  Fr.  Indo-China. 
Tonneins  (to'nSN')  town,  dept.  Lot-et-Garonne,  France,  on  Garonne  river,  p.  4,  comm.  6. 
Tonnerre  (to'nSr')  town  &  comm.  dept.  Yonne,  France,  on  Armangon  river,  pep.  4. 
Tonsberg  (tfins'bar'y’)  spt.  Jarlsberg  og  Larvik,  Norway,  on  Christiania  fiord,  p.  10. 
Tooele  (tdo-Sl'SJ  co.  W  Ut.  6,849  □  pop.  8.  —  city,  its  X  pop.  3. 

Toombs  (toomz)  co.  S  E  Georgia,  393  u  pop.  11,  X  Lyons. 

Toowoomba  (tob-woom'bd)  mun. town,  SE  Queensland,  Australia,  p.  13,  with  vicinity  16. 
Topeka  (t$-pe'kd)  city,  #  of  Kan.  &  X  of  Shawnee  county,  pop.  44. 

Toplica  (top'le-tsa)  dept.  Servia,  1,096  □  pop.  112. 

Topolobampo  (ta'pc-lo-bani'pc)  spt.  Sinaloa,  Mexico,  on  Gulf  of  California. 

Topolya  (t6'po-ly5)  town,  Bacs-Bodrog  co.  Hungary,  pop  comm.  12. 

ToporoutZ  (to'po-routs)  Pol.  Toporowce  (-rOf'tsg)  comm.  Bukow  ina,  Austria,  pop.  5. 
Toppenish  (tbp'cn-Tsh)  city,  Yakima  co.  Washington,  pop.  2. 

Topsfleld  (t5ps'feld)  town,  Essex  co.  Massachusetts,  pop.  1. 

Topsham  (-am)  town,  Sagadahoc  co.  Maine,  pop.  2. 

Torbay  (tOr'ba')  or  Tor  Bay,  inlet,  English  channel,  Devonshire,  near  Torquay. 
Torcello  (t6r-chgl'lo)  isl.  Burano  comm,  near  Venice,  Italy;  ruins  of  cathedral. 

Torch  Lake,  lake,  18  m.  long,  Antrim  co.  Michigan. 

Torcsvar  (tfirch'var)  Ger.  Torzburg  (tfirts'bdorK)  vil.  Fogaras  co.  Hungary,  p.  comm.  1. 
Torda  (tor'd5)  town  with  magistracy,  X  of  Torda-Aranyos  co.  Hunjj.  p.  13 ;  salt  mines. 
Torda— Aranyos  (-5'r5-ny6sh)  co.  Transylvania,  Hungary,  1,357  □  pop.  174,  #  Torda. 
Torgau  (tor'gou)  mfg.  town,  Saxony  prov.  Prussia,  on  Elbe  river,  pop.  13;  battle  1760. 
Torgelow  (tor'ge-lo)  vil.  Pomerania,  Prussia,  pop.  comm.  7. 

TorittO  (to-ret'to)  towm,  Bari  prov.  Apulia,  Italy,  13  m.  S  W  of  Bari,  pop.  comm.  7. 
Tormes  (tor'mas)  riv.  Spain,  176  m.  long,  flows  into  Douro  river. 

Tornea  (tor'ne-o  ;  -8)  riv.  bet.  Sweden  &  Russia,  275  m.  long,  to  Gulf  of  Bothnia. 

Toro  (to'ro)  mfg.  town,  Zamora  prov.  Spain,  on  Douro  river,  pop.  comm.  8. 

Torokbecse  (tG'rGk-b&'chg)  towm,  Torantal  co.  Hungary,  on  Tisza  riv.  p.  comm.  8. 
Torbkszentmlklos  (tG'rtik-sSnt-me'klosli)  town,  Jdsz-Nagykun-Szolnok  co.  Hungary, 
pop.  comm.  25. 

Torontdl  (t8'ron-tal)  co.  Hungary,  3,824  □  pop.  594,  #  Nagybecskerek. 

Toronto  (to-r5n'to)  vil.  Jefferson  co.  O.  pop.  4.  —  mfg.  &  cml.  city,  X  of  York  co.  Ont. 

&  %  of  Ontario  prov.  Canada,  on  Lake  Ontario,  pop.  377. 

Toropets  (t5-r8'py5ts)  town,  Pskov  govt.  Russia  in  Europe,  on  Toropa  river,  pop.  7. 
Torquay  (t5r-ke')  mun.  bor.  Devonshire,  Eng.  18£  m.  S  of  Exeter,  pop. 39;  watering  place. 
Torrance  (tbr'dns)  co.  cen.  N.  Mex.  3,369  □  pop.  10,  X  Estancia. 

Torre  Annunziata  (tbr'ra  an-noon'tse-a'ta)  mfg.  town,  Naples  prov.  Italy,  p.  comm.  31. 
Torre  del  Campo  (dgl  kam'po)  tow  n,  Ja£n  prov.  Spain,  pop.  comm.  7. 

Torrtb  del  Greco  (d?l  gra'ko)  town,  Naples  prov.  It.  at  foot  of  Mt.  Vesuvius,  p.  comm.  37. 
Torredonjimeno  (tSr'ra-don-he-ma'no;  189)  town,  Ja£n  prov.  Spain,  pop.  comm.  12. 
Torrejoncillo  (-hon-thel'yo ;  189)  town,  Caceres  prov.  Spain,  pop.  4. 

Torrelavega  (-la-va'ga)  town,  Santander  prov.  Spain,  pop.  comm.  10. 

Torre  Maggiore  (tSr'ra  mad-jo'ra)  town,  Foggia  prov.  Apulia,  Italy,  pop.  comm.  13. 
Torrens,  Lake  (tbr'enz)  large,  shallow,  salt  lake,  130  m.  long,  South  Australia. 

Torrente  (tor-rSn'ta)  town,  Valencia  prov.  Spain,  8  m.  N  W  of  Valencia,  pop.  comm.  9. 
Torredn  (  tor'ra-on')  city,  Coahuila,  Mexico,  pop.  34. 

Torre— Pacheco  (t6r'ra-pa-cha'ko)  towm,  Murcia  prov.  Spain,  pop.  comm.  10. 

Torre  Pelllce  (peine-cha)  comm.  Turin  prov.  Lombardy,  Italy,  pop.  G. 

Torreperogil  (-pa'ro-hel';  172)  towm,  Ja»?n  prov.  Spain,  pop.  comm.  7. 

Torres  Novas  (t5r'r6sh  no'vash)  town,  Estremadura  prov.  Portugal,  pop.  8. 

Torres  strait  (tbr'Sz)  strait  between  New  Guinea  &  Australia  ;  80  m.  wide. 

Torres  Vedras  (t5r'rSsh  va'drash)  town,  Estremadura  prov.  Portugal,  pop.  5. 

Torrevieja  (tSr'ra-vya'ha ;  189)  spt.  town,  Alicante  prov.  Spain,  pop.  comm.  9. 

Torridon,  Loch  (tbr'T-dwn)  sea  inlet,  13  m.  long,  Ross  &  Cromarty  co.  Scotland. 
Torriglia  (tor-rel'ya)  comm.  Genoa  prov.  Liguria,  Italy,  pop.  5. 

Torrington  (tSr'Yng-tdn)  mfg.  town  &  bor.  Litchfield  co.  Conn.  pop.  town  17,  bor.  15. 


Tokaj.  See  Tokay. 

Tokelau.  See  Union,  isl.  group. 
Tokio.  See  Tokyo. 


Toletum  See  Toledo,  Spain. 

Toloea.  See  Toulouse. 
Tombouctou.  Var.  of  Timbuktu. 


Tongking.  Tonking,  Tonquin. 

See  Tonkin. 

Torino.  See  Turin. 


□  means  square  miles  ;  #,  capital ;  X,  co.  seat ;  agr.,  agricultural ;  cml.,  commercial ;  mfg.,  manufacturing  ;  min.,  mining ;  spt.,  seaport ;  tp.,  township  ;  vil.,  village. 
Population  is  given  in  nearest  thousands  :  2  =  1,500  to  2,499  ;  3  =  2,500  to  3,499,  etc. ;  less  than  1,000  not  given.  See  Abbreviations ,  p.  2379. 
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Tnrtona*?/^ t0)  c0'nm'  Ter“»M>  prov.  Abruzzi  e  Molise,  Italy,  pop.  5. 

T  nr  tori  H?  I  “  a4 ' '  t0WU’  £lessai"iria  prov.  Piedmont,  Italy,  pop*,  comm.  20. 

5?mIU-  Messina  prov.  Sicily,  Italy,  pop.  11 
Tortilla  ftfir  J-arrafona  prov-  Spain’  on  Ebro  river,  pop.  comm.  28. 

Twzhlk  t5r  z^fikM  t  vS'  N  °£  Huiti ;  bel0ngS  t0  Haiti  ;  form-  resort  of  P^8- 
Toslalllk  lttta^)n«,4^Wn’  T  i>r  8°vt-  Russia  in  Europe,  on  Tvertsa  river,  pip.  15. 
- ',g,,a)  ®omui-  Ro“‘e  P'OV.  Italy,  pop.  5. 

S°  n<?r  •  \ake  (7ior)  40  m-  lou8’  Tibet,  in  35°  20'  N,  98°  30'  E. 

Toss  (tOs)  town,  Zurich  canton,  Switzerland,  pop.  comm.  5. 

Tbtklm  ’  Mur®ia’  SPain’  13  “•  N  E  of  Lorca,  pop.  comm.  14. 

Bekds  co.  Hungary,  pop.  comm.  11. 

TntSSial?^*  t°'tw|e’kD"pan-  ^  <lept-  Guatemala,  Cen.  Am.  — mfg.  town,  its  #  pop.  28. 
Totowa  (tSt'o-wa)  bor.  Passaic  co.  New  Jersey,  pop.  1.  1  1 

tli,st'  Middlesex  co.  England,  pop.  137. 
mnHj.^PP/AM^ing-tun)  urban  dist.  Lancashire,  England,  pop.  7. 

T|n  N  coast  pop  33St‘  W  Honshu  lsl-  JaPai‘,  1,334  □  pop.  452  —spt.  town,  in  this  dist. 

T?^nSri6;Tslegem0ft'  “fg' town’  dept-  Meurthe-et-Moselle,  France,  pop.  10,  com- 

Toulon  (too'ISn)  town,  X  of  Stark  co.  Ill.  pop.  1.  —  ( pron .  too'ISN')  anc.  Te'lo  Mar'tius, 
ar’  ^anc,e’  P°P*  88»  communal  pop.  105 ;  naval  station. 

(too/looz  )  anc.  Tolo  sa,  cml.  &  mfg.  city,  #  of  dept.  Haute-Garoune,  France, 
pop.  120,  communal  pop.  150.  * 

Toungoo  (toup/g_oo')  dist.  Tenasserim  div.  Lower  Burma,  0,172  □  p.  351.  —  its  #  pop.  16. 

0/°^*ra/J  1  anc*  ,?ovt'  ®’rancei  chief  city  Tours,  now  mostly  in  Indre-et-Loire. 
Tourane  (too'ran')  town  &  open  port,  Annam,  Fr.  Indo- China,  in  10°  4'  N  lat.  pop.  7. 

SftUSJimJ n^N-mn!  g'  town,  dept.  Nord,  France,  pop.  79,  communal  pop.  83. 
Tourlaville  (toor  li/v51')  town,  dept.  Manche,  France,  pop.  1,  comm.  8. 

Tournai  or  Tournay  (toor'nSQ  cml.  &  mfg.  town,  Hainaut  prov.  Belgium,  p.  comm.  37. 
Tournofl  (toor  noN')  town,  dept.  Ard6che,  France,  on  Rhone  river,  pop.  4,  comm.  5. 
Toumus  (toor'nus  )  town,  dept.  Sa6ne-et-Loire,  France,  on  SaGne  river,  pop.  4,  comm.  5. 
TOUTS  (toor)  anc.  CzBsarodu'num,  later  Tu'roni,  mfg.  &  cml.  city,  #  of  dept.  Indre-et- 
Loire,  France,  pop.  G7,  communal  pop.  73  ;  battle  732. 

Tovarosj  (to*va-rosh)  “  lake  town,”  comm.  Komarom  co.  Hungary,  p.  5  ;  adjoins  Tata. 
Towanda  (to-w5n  dd)  bor.  X  of  Bradford  co.  Pa.  on  Susquehanna  river,  pop.  4. 

Tower  (tou  er)  city,  St.  Louis  co.  Minnesota,  pop.  1. 

Tower  City,  bor.  Schuylkill  co.  Pa.  21  m.  WSWof  Pottsville,  pop.  2. 

Tower  Hamlets,  pari.  bor.  E  London,  Eng.  pop.  442;  Tower  of  London  at  SW  end. 
Tower  Hill,  vil.  Shelby  co.  Illinois,  pop.  1? 

Towner  (tou'ner)  co.  N  N.  Dak.  1,037  □  pop.  9,  X  Cando. 

Towns  (tounz)  co.  N  Ga.  181  □  pop.  4,  X  Hiwassee. 

Townsend  (toun'zSnd)  mfg.  town,  Middlesex  co.  Massachusetts,  pop.  2. 

Townsville  ttounz'vTl)  spt.  mun.  N  E  Queensland,  Australia,  pop.  11,  with  vicinity,  14. 
Towton  (tou'tan)  par.  West  Riding,  Yorkshire,  England  ,  battle  14(4. 

Toyall  (to'yd)  town,  Reeves  co.  Texas,  pop.  1. 

Toyama  (to'ya'ma)  dist.  cen.  Honshu  isl.  Japan,  1,587  □  pop.  830.  —  city,  in  this  dist. 
near  the  W  coast,  pop.  57. 

Toyohashi  (to'yo-ha'she)  city,  cen.  Honshu  isl.  Japan,  35  in.  S  E  of  Nagoya,  pop.  44. 
Tozeur  (to'zfir')  town,  Tunis,  ab.  115  m.  W  of  Gabes,  pop.  9. 

Trabia  (tra-be'a)  comm.  Palermo  prov.  Sicily,  Italy,  pop.  5. 

Tracy  (tra'st)  city,  Lyon  co.  Minnesota,  pop.  2. 

Traer  (trfir)  town,  Tama  co.  Io.  23  m.  W  of  Vinton,  pop.  1. 

Trafalgar,  Cape  (trXPal-gar' ;  often,  as  in  England ,  trd-fXl'gdr)  SW  coast  of  Cadiz, 
Spain  ;  naval  battle,  Nelson’s  victory  &  death,*1805. 

Trafford  (trSf'erd)  bor.  Westmoreland  co.  Pennsylvania,  pop.  2. 

Traigubn ( trl-ggn')  city,  Malleco  prov.  Chile,  S.  America,  pop.  6. 

Traill  (tral)  co.  E  North  Dakota,  865  □  pop.  13,  X  Hillsboro. 

Tralee  (tra-le')  cml.  spt.  town,  X  of  Kerry  co.  Ireland,  pop.  9. 

Tralleborg  (trSPle-bbr'y’)  town,  Malmohus  prov.  Sweden,  pop.  10. 

Tramonti  (tra-mon'te)  town,  Salerno  prov.  Italy,  7  m.  W  by  N  of  Salerno,  p.  comm.  5. 
Trani  (tra'ne)  cml.  spt.  town,  Bari  prov.  Apulia,  Italy,  on  Adriatic  sea,  pop.  comm.  31. 
Tranquebar  (trSi^kwe-bar'.)  spt.  town,  Tanjore  dist.  Madras,  Brit.  India,  pop.  13. 
Trans  Alai  (trans  a-li')  mt.  range,  N  W  Pamir,  Asia ;  highest,  Kaufmann  peak,  22,993  ft. 
Transbaikalia  (trSns'bi-ka'lT-a)  prov.  E  Siberia,  Russia  in  Asia, 238,308  Dp.  853,  #  Chita. 
Transcaspian  Province  (trSns-kSs'pi-dn)  prov.  Russia  in  Asia,  235,120  □  pop.  451. 
Transcaucasia  (trSns'kfi-ka'shT-d  ;  -shd)the  portion  of  the  Caucasus,  Russia,  which  lies 
S  of  the  Caucasus  mts.  (but  inch  Dagestan  &  N  Baku)  95,406  □  pop.  6,818,  #  Tiflis. 
Transkei  (trSns-kP)  ter.  E  coast,  S  Africa,  dependency  of  Cape  prov.  2,552  □  pop.  189. 
Transleithania  (-li-tha'nT-a ;  -ta'ne-a)  Himgary ;  the  part  of  Austria-Hungary  E  of 
Leitha  river.  Cf.  Cisleithania  ( Gaz .). 

Transvaal  (tr5ns-val')  formerly,  as  South  African  Republic,  an  independent  state,  then 
a  Br.  col.  &  since  1910  a  prov.  of  U.of  S.  Af .  110,426  □  p.  1,686,  #  Pretoria.  See  great  trek. 
Transylvania  (trSn'sTl- va'nT-d)  co.  S  W  N.  C.  379  □  pop.  7,  X  Brevard.  —  part  of  E  Hun¬ 
gary,  formerly  a  grand  principality,  22,318  □  pop.  2,678. 

Trapani  (tra'pa-ne)  prov.  Sicily,  Italy,  949  □  pop.  357.  —  anc.  Drep'anum,  its  #  pop.  60. 
Trapue,  La  (la/  trap')  noted  Cistercian  abbey,  dept.  Orne,  France.  See  Trappist,  n. 
Trasimeno  (tra'ze-ma'no),  or  Perugia  (pa-roo'ja),  Lake  Of,  anc.  Trasime'nus,  in  Italy, 
10  m.  W  of  Perugia  ;  Romans  defeated  here  by  Hannibal  217  B.  c. 

Trail  (trou)  Croat.  Trogir  ( trG'ger)  anc.  Tragu'rium,  spt.  town,  Dalmatia,  Austria,  on 
Adriatic  sea,  pop.  4,  comm.  19. 

Traun  (troun)  vil.  Upper  Austria,  pop.  3,  comm.  5.  —  riv.  Austria,  Styria  ab.  100  m.  to 
the  Danube  4  m.  below  Linz.  —  Lake,  Ger.  Traunsee  (troun'za')  in  Upper  Austria,  ab. 
7  m.  long,  formed  by  Traun  riv. 

Traunstein  (troun'shtln)  town,  Upper  Bavaria,  Germany,  pop.  8 ;  salt  springs  &  baths. 
Trautenau  (trou'te-nou)  Boh.  Trutiiov  (trbbt'nyof)  mfg.  town,  Bohemia,  Austria,  pop. 
14,  comm.  16 ;  battle  1866. 

Travancore  (trSv/dn-kor')  native  state,  Madras,  India,  7,091  □  pop.  3,429,  #  Trivandrum. 
Traverse  (trSv'ers)  co.  W  Minn.  568  □  pop.  8,  X  Wheaton. 

Traverse  City,  city,  X  of  Grand  Traverse  co.  Michigan,  pop.  12. 

Travis  (trSv'Ts)  co.  cen.  Tex.  1,004  □  pop.  56,  X  Austin. 

Travnik  (trav'nek)  dist.  Bosnia,  3,870  □  pop.  285.  —  its  #  45  m.  N  W  of  Sarajevo,  pop.  7. 
Travo  (tra'vo)  comm.  Piacenza  prov.  Emilia,  Italy,  pop.  6. 

Traz-os-Montes  (trash'-dbsh-moN'tgsh)  prov.  N  E  Portugal,  4,292  □  p.  429,  #  Braganga. 
Treadwell  (tred'wgl)  town,  Juneau  dist.  Alaska,  pop.  1. 

Treasury  Mountain,  mt.  Elk  range,  Colorado,  13,200  ft.  high. 

Trebaseleghe  (trS'ba-sa-la'ga)  comm.  Padua  prov.  Venetia,  Italy,  pop.  6. 

Trebbla  (trSb'bya)  riv.  71  m.  long,  Italy,  Genoa  prov.  to  Po  riv. ;  battle  218  b.  c. 
Trebinjcica  (trg'ben-y’-che'tsd)  riv.  Herzegovina,  58  m.  to  Narenta  river. 

Trebinje  (trg'be-nyg)  ft.  town,  Herzegovina,  key  to  TrebinjSica  valley,  pop.  2. 
Trebitsch  (tra'bTch)7?o/i.  Treble  (trzhg'bech)  mfg.  town,  Moravia,  Austria,  p.  comm.  13. 
Trebizond  (tr6b'T-z5ndO  vilayet,  N  E  Asia  Minor,  12,500  □  pop.  949.  —  anc.  Trape'zus 
spt.  its  #  on  Black  sea,  pop.  50. 

TrebnitZ  (trap'nTts)  town,  Silesia  prov.  Prussia,  13  m.  N  of  Breslau,  pop.  8. 

Trdboul  (tra'booP)  town,  dept.  Finistere,  France,  pop.  4,  comm.  5. 

Trecate  (tra-ka'ta)  towm,  Novara  prov.  Piedmont,  Italy,  near  Ticino  river,  p.  comm.  10. 
Tredegar  (tre-de'gdr  ;  trgd'e-gar)  min.  &  mfg.  town,  Monmouthshire,  England,  pop.  24. 
Trego  (tre'go)  co.  W  cen.  Kan.  899  □  pop.  5,  X  Wakeeney. 

Treia  or  Treja  (trS'ya)  town,  Macerata.  Marches,  Italy,  7  m.  W  of  Macerata,  p.  comm.  9. 
Treinta  y  Tres  (trg'en-ta  e  tras')  dept.  Uruguay,  S.  Am.  3,688  O  pop.  33.  —  its  #  p.  7. 
Trembowla  (trSm-bGv'lyA)  town,  Galicia,  Austria,  pop.  comm.  9. 

Tremessen  (tra-mgs'gn)  town,  Posen  prov.  Prussia,  pop.  6. 


Torzburg.  See  TOrcsvar. 
Toscana  See  Tuscany. 
Totis.  See  Tata. 
Touggourt.  See  Tuourt. 
Tozer.  Var.  of  Tozeur. 
Tragurium.  See  TraO. 


Trajani  Portus.  See  Civita¬ 

vecchia. 

Tralles.  See  Ain  in. 

Trapezus.  See  Trebizond. 
Trbovlje.  See  Trifail. 

Tfeblc.  See  Trebitsch. 


Trebofi.  See  Wittingau. 

Treja.  See  Treia. 

Trento  It.  form  of  Trent, 
Austria. 

Trentachin  See  Trencsen. 
Tree  Marlas.  See  MarTas, 


Tremont  (tre-m5nt')  town,  Hancock  co.  Me.  pop.  1.  —  bor.  Schuylkill  co.  Pa.  pop.  2. 

Tremont.  Mount,  peak,  Carroll  co.  New  Hampshire,  3,365  ft.  high. 

Trempealeau  (tr6m'pd-lo)  co.  W  Wisconsin,  748  □  pop.  23,  X  Whitehall. 

Trencsdn  (trgn'chan)  Ger.  Trentschin  (trgn-chen')  co.  N  W  Hungary,  1,720  □  p.  310.— 
town  with  magistracy,  its  X  on  Vag  river,  pop.  8. 

Trengganu  (trgug-ga'nob)  state,  E  Malay  pen.  under  Br.  protection,  ab.  6,000  □  pop. 
147,  #  Kuala  Trengganu,  a  spt.  pop.  14.' 

Trent  (tr€nt)  riv.  England,  170  m.  long,  Staffordshire  to  Ouse  riv.  —  riv.  Ontario  prov. 
Canada,  150  in.  long,  Rice  lake  to  Bay  of  Quiute.  —  or  Ger.  Trient  (tre-6nt')  anc. 
Triden'tum,  mfg.  city,  Tirol,  Austria,  pop.  30  ;  council  1545-63.  See  Council  of  Trent. 

Trenton  (trSn'tim)  city,  Clinton  co.  Ill.  pop.  2.  —  vil.  Wayne  co.  Mich.  pop.  1.  —  city,  X 
of  Grundy  co.  Mo.  pop.  6.  —  mfg.  city,  #  of  N.  J.  &  X  of  Mercer  co.  pop.  97  ;  bat.  1776. 
—  city,  X  of  Gibson  co.  Tenn.  p.  2.  —  town,  Hastings  co.  Ontario,  Can.  on  Trent  riv.  p.  4. 

TreptOW  oi'TreptOW  an  der  Rega  (trap'to  an  der  ra'ga)  town,  Pomerania,  Prussia,  pop. 
8.  —  officially  Berlin-Treptow,  commune,  Brandenburg,  Prussia,  near  Berlin,  pop.  24. 

Trepuzzi  (tra-poot'se)  comm.  Lecce  prov.  Apulia,  Italy,  pop.  6. 

Treuen  (troi'en)  town,  Saxony  kingdom,  Germany,  9  m.  EN  PI  of  Plauen,  pop.  8. 

Treuenbrietzen  (troi'en-bret'sen )  town,  Brandenburg  prov.  Prussia,  pop.  5. 

Treves  (trevz)FV.  Trfeves  (trfiv)  Ger.  Trier  (trer)  govt.  dist.  Rhine  Prov.  Prussia,  2,774D 
pop.  1,009.  —  anc.  Augus'ta  Treviro'rum,  city,  its  #  on  Moselle  riv.  pop.  49  ;  cathedral 
with  reputed  coat  of  Christ.  See  chapel,  n.  Ety. 

Trevi  (tr3've)_town,  Perugia  prov.  Italy,  10  m.  N  of  Spoleto,  pop.  comm.  6. 

Treviglio  (tra-vel'yo)  town,  Bergamo  prov.  Lombardy,  N  Italy,  pop.  comm.  18. 

Treviso  (-ve'zo)  prov.  Venetia,  Italy,  956  □  pop.  491.  —  anc.  Tarvis'ium,  its  #  pop.  41. 

Trezzo  sull’  Adda  (trSd'zo  sobl-ltid'da)  comm.  Milan  prov.  Lombardy,  Italy,  pop.  7. 

Triberg  vtre'bgrK)  town,  Baden,  Ger.  20  m.  E  N  E  of  Freiberg,  pop.  4 ;  health  resort. 

Tricarico  (tre-ka're-ko)  town,  Potenza  prov.  Italy,  pop.  7. 

Tricase  (tre-ka'sa)  comm.  Lecce  prov.  Apulia,  Italy,  pop.  8. 

Tricesimo  (tre-cha'ze-mo)  comm.  Udine  prov.  Venetia,  Italy,  pop.  5. 

Trichinopoly  (trich'T-nSp'o-li)  dist.  S  Madras  pres.  British  India,  pop.  2,107.  —  cml.  & 
mfg.  town,  its  #  on  Cauvery  riv.  pop.  122. 

Triesch  Itresh)  town,  Moravia,  Austria,  pop.  comm.  5. 

Trieste  (tre-Sst';  Ital.  tre-es'ta)  Ger.  Triest  (tre-Sst')  anc.  Terges'te,  crownlaud  (37  □ 
pop.  230)  &  cml.  spt.  city  (pop.  161)  #  of  Kiistenland  dist.  Austria,  on  Adriatic  sea. 

Trieste  or  Triest,  Gulf  of.  head  of  Adriatic  sea,  Italy,  N  W  of  Istria. 

Trifail  (tre'fil)  Slovenian  Trbovlje  (t’r-bGv'lyg)  comm.  Styria,  Austria,  pop.  14. 

Trigg  (trlg^  co.  S  W  Ky.  428  □  pop.  15,  X  Cadiz. 

Triggiano  (tred-ja'no)  town,  Bari  prov.  Italy,  near  Adriatic  sea,  pop.  comm.  10. 

Trigueros  (tre-ga'ros)  town,  Huelva  prov.  Spain,  pop.  comm.  6. 

Trikerl  (tre'k6-re)  spt.  Larissa  nome,  Greece,  at  entrance  of  Gulf  of  Volos,  pop.  3. 

Trikkala  (trek'ka-la)nome,  Thessaly,  Greece,  1, 180 □  pop.  91.  —  anc.  Tric'ca,  its  #  p.  18. 

Trim  (trim)  town  &  urb.  dist.  X  of  Meath  co.  Ireland,  pop.  urb.  dist.  20. 

Trimble  (trTm'b’l)  co.  N  Kentucky,  154  □  pop.  7,  X  Bedford. 

Trinchera  Peak  (trln-cha'rd)  mt.  Sangre  de  Cristo  range,  S  Col.  13,546  ft. 

Trincomalee  (trTq'ko-md-le')  spt.  town,  N  E  coast  of  Ceylon  island,  pop.  9. 

Trinidad  (trTu'T-dSd')  cml.  city,  X  of  Las  Animas  co.  Col.  pop.  10.  —  {S p.  pron.  tre'nfc- 
thath' ;  146)  dist.  &  city,  Santa  Clara  prov.  Cuba,  pop.  dist.  30,  city  11.  —  West  Indian 
isl.  off  Venezuela  (1,754  □)  forming  with  Tobago  a  Br.  col.  1,864  □  pop.  330,  #  Port  of 
Spain.  —  (Sp.  pron.  -fehath')  small  rocky  vol.  isl.  S  Atlantic  oc.  20°  30'  32"  S,  29°  28'  42// 
W  ;  to  Brazil.  —  (Sp.  pron.  -thafch')  town,  #  of  Beni  dept.  Bolivia,  South  America,  pop.  5. 

Trinitapoli  (tre/ne-tafpo-le)  comm.  Foggia  prov.  Apulia,  Italy,  pop.  12. 

Trinity,  La  (la  tre/ne'ta')  town,  Martinique  isl.  French  W.  Indies,  pop.  6. 

Trinity  (tnn'T-tT)  co.  N  W  Cal.  3,166  □  pop.  3,  X  Weaverville.  —  co.  E  Tex.  716  □  pop. 
13,  X  Groveton. 

Trinity  Bay,  E  Newfoundland  ;  terminal  of  first  telegraph  cable  from  Ireland,  1866. 

Trinity,  Cape,  cliff,  N  bank  Saguenay  riv.  Quebec,  ab.  39  m.  from  its  mouth;  1,700  ft. 

Trinity  River,  riv.  Cal.  125  m.  long,  Coast  range  to  Klamath  riv.  —  riv.  Tex.  550  m. 
long,  flows  into  Galveston  bay. 

Trino  (tre'no)  town,  Novara  prov.  Piedmont,  Italy,  near  Po  river,  pop.  comm.  12. 

Trion  (tri'Snj  town,  Chattooga  co.  Georgia,  pop.  2. 

Triora  (tre-G'ra)  comm.  Porto  Maurizio  prov.  Liguria,  Italy,  pop.  2. 

Triphylia  (tre-fe'lyi;  tre'fel-ya')  S  dist.  of  anc.  Elis,  Greece.  —  nome,  Greece,  pop.  91, 
#  Kyparissia. 

Tripoli  (trlp'6-li)  former  Turkish  vilayet,  N  Africa;  as  Tripolitania  (tre'po-le-ta'uya), 
with  Bengazi  (Cyrenaica),  it  has  formed  since  1912  Libya  (It.  Libia),  an  Italian  depen¬ 
dency,  ab.  425,000  □  pop.  ab.  723.  —  its  #  pop.  30.  See  Tripolitan,  n.  —  cml.  town, 
Beirut  vilayet,  Syria,  Turkey  in  Asia,  near  Mediterranean  sea,  pop.  35. 

Tripolis  (trtp'6-lTs;  mod.  Gr.  tre'po-lyes)  or  Tripoiitsa  (tre/po-lye'tsa ;  tre^pS-lye-tsa') 
town,  #  of  Arcadia  nome,  Morea,  Greece,  pop.  11. 

Tripp  (trip)  co.  S  S.  Dak.  1,629  □  pop.  8,  X  Winner. 

Tristan  da  Cunha  (tris-tan'  da  koon'ya)  small  isl.  group,  Atlantic  ocean,  lat.  37°  3/  S, 
Ion.  12°  19'  W,  45  □ ;  British. 

Triste,  Gulf  of  (tres'ta)  bay,  on  N  coast  of  Venezuela,  South  America. 

Trivandrum  (tre-vim'drobm)  spt.  #  of  Travancore  state,  S  Madras,  Br.  India,  pop.  58. 

Troas  (tro'Ss)  or  The  Troad  (tro'Sd)  ter.  of  anc.  Troy,  N  W  Mysia,  Asia  Minor. 

Troia  or  Troja  (trG'ya)  town,  Foggia  prov.  Apulia,  Italy,  14  m.  fr.  Foggia,  p.  comm.  7. 

Troina  (tro-e'na)  town,  Catania  prov.  Sicily,  Italy,  pop.  comm.  11. 

Trois-Riviferes  (trwa'-re'vyfirQm  Three  Rivers,  cml.  city,  X  of  St.  Maurice  co.  Quebec, 
Canada,  pop.  14.  —  maritime  vil.  S  Basse-Terre,  Guadeloupe,  pop.  comm.  8. 

Troitsk  (trfi'etsk)  town,  Penza  govt.  Russia  in  Europe,  on  Moksha  river,  pop.  35. 

Troitskosavsk  (trS'ets-kb-safsk')  town,  Transbaikalia  ter.  Russia  in  Asia,  pop.  8. 

Trombetas  (tr5m-ba'tas ;  Pg.  troN-ba'tasli)  river,  Para,  Brazil,  350  m.  to  the  Amazon. 

Tromso  itroms'fi')  prov.  Norway,  10,134  □  pop.  82. —  its  #  pop.  8. 

Trondhjem  (tron'ygm)  ft.  spt.  city,  #  of  Sbndre  Trondhjem  prov.  Norway,  pop.  45. 

Trondhjem  Fiord,  Norway,  extends  inland  80  m.  from  Atlantic  ocean. 

Troon  (troon)  burgh,  Ayrshire,  Scotland,  pop.  7  ;  watering  place. 

Tropea  (tro-pe'a)  town,  Catanzaro  prov.  Calabria,  Italy,  pop.  comm.  6. 

Troppau  (trop'ou)  ft.  mfg.  town,  #  of  Silesia,  Austria,  pop.  comm.  31. 

Trossachs  (tr5s'?7ks)  picturesque  wooded  valley,  Perthshire,  Scotland,  between  Loch 
Katrine  &  Loch  Achray. 

Troublesome  Peak,  mt.  Middle  Park  range,  Colorado,  11,500  ft.  high. 

Troup  (troop)  co.  W  Georgia,  435  □  pop.  26,  X  Lagrange. 

Troupe  (troop)  town,  Smith  co.  Texas,  pop.  1. 

Trousdale  (trouz'dal)  co.  N  Tennessee,  106  □  pop.  6,  X  Hartsville. 

Trouville  (troo'vel')  spt.  town,  dept.  Calvados,  France,  p.  5,  comm.  6;  watering  place. 

Trowbridge  (tro'brtj)  mfg.  town,  Wiltshire,  England,  pop.  12. 

Troy  (troi)  cml.  city,  X  of  Pike  co.  Ala.  pop.  5.  — city,  Madison  co.  Ill.  pop.  1.  —  city, 
X  of  Lincoln  co.  Mo.  pop.  1.  —  town,  Cheshire  co.  N.  H.  pop.  1.  —  mfg.  &  cml.  city,  X 
of  Rensselaer  co.  N.  Y.  pop.  77  ;  seat  of  Rensselaer  Polytechnic  Institute.  —  town,  X  of 
Montgomery  co.  N.  C.  pop.  1.  —  cml.  city,  X  of  Miami  co.  O.  pop.  6.  —  mfg.  bor.  Bradford 
co.  Pa.  pop.  1.  —  town,  Orleans  co.  Vt.  pop.  2.  —  anc.  ruiued  city,  Bigha  dist.  N  W  Asia 
Minor,  S  of  the  Dardanelles.  See  Achilles,  n.,  Helen  of  Troy,  Iliad,  n.,  Trojan,  a. 

Troyes  (trwa)  city,  #  of  dept.  Aube,  France,  on  Seine  river,  communal  pop.  55. 

Trubchevsk  (trdbp-ch&fsk')  town,  S  W  Orel  govt.  Russia  in  Europe,  pop.  5. 

Truchas  Peak  (troo'chas)  Rocky  mts.  N.  M.  25  m.  NE  of  Santa  Fe,  13,275  ft. 

Truckee  River  (truk'e)  riv.  120  m.  long,  Placer  co.  Cal.  to  Pyramid  lake,  Nevada. 

Trujillo  (troo-hel'yo ;  189,  195)  town,  Caceres  prov.  Spain,  pop.  comm.  12.  — spt.  town, 
Honduras,  Cen.  Am.  58  m.  NE  of  Tegucigalpa,  pop.  3.  —  spt.  town,  #  of  Libertad  dept. 
N  Peru,  S.  Am.  pop.  8.  —state,  W  Venezuela,  S.  Am.  2,857  □  pop.  147.  —  its  #  pop.  11. 

Trujillo  Alto  (al'to)  mun.  &  town,  N  W  Humacao  dept.  Porto  Rico,  on  Loiza  riv.  p.  mun.  6. 

Trumansburg  (troo'manz-bfirg)  mfg.  vil.  Tompkins  co.  New  York,  pop.  1. 

Trumbull  (trum'bwl)  co.  NE  O.  633  Dp.  53,  X  Warren.  —  town,  Fairfield  co.  Conn.  p.  2. 

Truro  (troo'ro)  spt.  town,  X  of  Colchester  co.  Nova  Scotia,  Canada,  pop.  6.  —  cml.  spt. 
city  &  bor.  Cornwall  co.  England,  pop.  11  ;  cathedral. 


Tres. 

Tricca.  See  Trikkala. 
Tridentum.  See  Trent. 
Trient.  See  Trent. 
Trier.  See  Treves. 
Trinacria.  See  Sicily. 


Trinacria.  See  Sicily. 
Trinkomali.  Var.  of  Trinco¬ 
malee. 

Tripolitania.  See  Tripoli. 
TripolitBa.  See  Tripolis. 
Trnovo.  See  Tirnovo. 


Tread  See  Troas. 

Trogir.  See  Trau. 

Troja.  See  Troia. 

Tmtnov  See  Trautenau. 
Tmxillo.  Var.  of  Trujillo. 
Trzew.  See  Dirschau. 


ale,  senate,  cAre,  Am,  Account,  arm,  ask,  sofa;  eve,  event,  end,  recent,  maker;  Ice,  Ill ;  old,  obey,  orb,  8dd,  soft,  cdnnect ;  use,  unite,  urn,  up,  circus,  menii; 
food,  foot  ■  out,  oil;  chair;  go;  sing,  ii)k  ;  then,  thin  ;  nature,  verdure  (250) ;  K  =  cli  inG.  ich,  ach  (144);  boN  ;  yet;  zh  =  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Guidi. 
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Tsaidam  (tsi'dSm)  or  Zaidam,  sandy  marsh  region  with  salt  lakes,  KokoNor,  N  E  Tibet. 
Tsana  (tsa'na)  lake,  50  in.  long,  Amhara,  Abyssinia;  source  of  Blue  Nile. 

Tsang  Po  (tsaug  po)  or  Tsanpu  (tsan'poo')  name  of  the  upper  Brahmaputra,  in  Tibet. 
Tsarev  (tsar-yol')  town,  Astrakhan  govt.  Russia  in  Europe,  pop.  6. 

Tsaritsyn  (tsa-re'tsln)  cral.  town,  Saratov  govt.  Russia  in  Europe,  on  Volga  river,  p.  80. 
Tsarskoe  SelO  (tsar'sko-y8  sy8-16')  mfg.  town,  St.  Petersburg  govt.  Russia,  pop.  16. 
Tsientang  (tsT-gn'tang')  navigable  riv.  Chekiang  prov.  China,  to  Hangchow  bay. 
Tsinan  (tsT-nan')  cml.  town  &  treaty  port,  #  of  Shantung  prov.  China,  pop.  40. 
TsinchOW  Kan  (tsln'cho'  kan')  market  city,  SE  Kansu  prov.  China,  pop.  150. 
Tsingehowfu  (tsTng'clio'fob')  mfg.  town,  Shantung  prov.  China,  pop.  35. 
Tsingkiangpu  (tslng'kyang-poo')  cml.  city,  Kiangsu,  China,  pop.  50-80;  on  Grand  Canal. 
Tsingtau  orTsingtao  (t&Tng'tou')  city,  Ger.  ter.  of  Kiaochow,  Shantung  pen.  China, p. 34. 
Tsining  (tse'inng')  mfg.  city,  Shantung  prov.  China,  pop.  150;  on  the  Grand  Canal. 
Tsinling  Shan  (tsin'ling'  shan')  sometimes  Peling  (pa'llng')  mountain  range,  Shensi  & 
Kansu  provs.  N  W  China;  highest  peak,  13,000  ft. 

Tsitsihar  (tset'se-har')  town,  #  of  Heilungkiang  prov.  Manchuria,  pop.  30  ;  treaty  port, 
on  Nonni  river. 

Tsna  (tana)  or  Zna  (tsna)  riv.  Russia  in  Europe,  255  m.  long,  flows  into  Moksha  river. 
Tsil  (tsoo)  city,  spt.  on  Owari  bay,  SE  Honshu  isl.  Japan,  pop.  41. 

Tsugaru  (tsoo'gafroo)  strait,  bet.  Yezo  &  Honshu  isls.  Japan. 

Tsunyi  (tsoon'ye')  cml.  town,  N  part  of  Kweichow  prov.  China,  pop.  45. 

Tsuruga  (tsoo'rob-ga)  town,  W  coast  Honshu  isl.  Japan,  50  m.NNE  of  Kyoto,  pop.  12 ; 
good  harbor;  junk-building. 

Tsuruoka  (tsoo'rdb-o'ka)  city,  N  Honshu  isl.  Japan,  near  W  coast,  pop.  21. 

Tsushima  (tsoo'sh^ma)  isl.  Japanese  empire,  in  Korea  strait,  262  □  pop.  39 ;  naval  battle 
May  27-28,  1905.  —  Japanese  name  of  Korea  strait. 

Tuamotu  (too'a-mo'too),  Paumotu  (pa'do-rno'too),  or  Low  (15),  Archipelago,  exten¬ 
sive  group  of  small  islands,  S  Pacific  ocean,  270  □  pop.  5  ;  French. 

Tuapeka  (too'a-pa'ka)  CO.  South  Island,  New  Zealand,  pop.  7. 

Tubbergen  (tu-b§r'gen  ;  172)  vil.  &  comm.  Overijssel  prov.  Netherlands,  pop.  comm.  7. 
Tubingen  (tii'bing-en)  mfg.  town,  Wiirttemberg,  Ger.  pop.  19;  univ.  See  Tubingen,  a. 
Tubize  (tii'bez')  comm.  Brabant  prov.  Belgium,  pop.  7. 

Tubuai  (too'boo-a'e)  group  of  isls.  S  Pacific  oc.  S  E  of  Cook  isls.  110  □  pop.  2;  French. 
Tllburan  (too-boo'ran)  town,  N  W  coast  of  Cebu,  Philippine  islands,  pop.  7. 

Tucacas  (too-ka'kas)  spt.  Gulf  of  Triste,  Falcon  state,  Venezuela. 

Tuckahoe  (thk'd-ho')  vil.  Westchester  co.  New  York,  pop.  3. 

Tucker  (tuk'er)  co.  NEW.  Va.  405  □  pop.  19,  X  Parsons. 

Tuckerton  (tuk'er-tim)  bor.  Ocean  co.  New  Jersey,  pop.  1. 

Tucson  (too-son')  cml.  city,  X  of  Pima  co.  Arizona,  pop.  13;  Univ.  of  Arizona. 
Tucum&n  (too'koo-man')  prov.  Argentina,  8,926  □  pop.  303.  —  its  #  pop.  76. 
Tucumcari  (too'kum-kar-T)  city,  X  of  Quay  co.  New  Mexico,  pop.  3. 

Tucupita  (tob'koo-pe'ta)  town,  #  of  Delta  Amacuro  ter.  Venezuela. 

Tudela  (too-tha'la  ;  146)  cml.  town,  Navarra  prov.  Spain,  on  Ebro  river,  pop.  comm.  9. 
Tugela  (tu-g5'ld;  too-)  riv.  Natal,  S  Africa,  about  300  m.  long  ;  battle  1899. 

Tugurt  (too-goort')  Fr.  Touggourt  (too'goor')  one  of  the  Southern  Territories  of  Algeria, 
44,375  □  pop.  166.  —  town  in  Tugurt  ter.  106  m.  S  of  Biskra,  pop.  10. 

Tula  (too'la)  city,  S  W  Tamaulipas  state,  Mexico,  pop.  7.  —  town,  S  W  Hidalgo  state, 
Mexico,  pop.  2  ;  supposed  anc.  #  of  the  Toltecs.  —  govt.  cen.  Russia  in  Europe/  11,954 
□  pop.  1,802.  —  its  #  a  mfg.  town,  on  Upa  riv.  pop.  134. 

Tulancingo  (too'lan-seq'go ;  138)  city,  S  E  Hidalgo  state,  Mexico,  pop.  9. 

Tulare  (tob-l&r'a)  co.  S  cen.  Cal.  4,856  □  pop.  35,  X  Visalia.  —  city,  Tulare  co.  Cal.  pop.  2. 

—  lake,  Tulare  co.  Cal.  220  □  ;  no  visible  outlet. 

Tulcan  (tool-kan')  town,  #  of  Carchi  prov.  Ecuador,  S.  America,  pop.  5. 

Tulcea  (tool'cha)  dept.  Dobrogea,  Roumania,  3,330  □  pop.  173.  —  its  #  a  cml.  town  on 
the  Danube  riv.  pop.  comm.  22. 

Tulia  (tool'yd)  city,  X  of  Swisher  co.  Texas,  pop.  1. 

Tullahoma  (tul'd-ho'md)  town,  Coffee  co.  Tenn.  pop.  3 ;  summer  resort. 

Tullamore  (tul'a-mor';  201)  town,  X  of  King’s  co.  Ireland,  pop.  5. 

Tulle  (till)  town,  #  of  dept.  Correze,  France,  on  Correze  river,  p.  11,  communal  p.  16. 
Tulsa  (tul'sd)  co.  N  E  Okla.  565  □  pop.  35.  —  city,  its  X  pop.  18. 

Tulua  (tool-wa')  town,  Valle  del  Cauca  dept.  Colombia,  pop.  mun.  diet.  11. 

Tumaco  (too-ma'ko)  spt.  Nunez  prov.  Narino  dept.  SW  Colombia,  pop.  mun.  dist.  12. 
Tumen  (tdo-men')  riv.  N  E  boundary  of  Korea,  to  Japan  sea. 

Tumkur  (tobm-koor')  dist. cen.  &  N  E  Mysore  state,  S  India,  4,158  □  p.  679.  —  its  #  p.  12. 
Tumuc  Humac  (too-mobk'  oo-mak')  mts.  bet.  French  &  Dutch  Guiana  and  Brazil. 
Tunbridge  Wells  (tun'brij)  mun.  bor.  Kent  co.  England,  pop.  36  ;  mineral  springs. 
Tung  (toong)  riv.  Kvvangtung  prov.  China,  280  m.  long  to  Canton  river. 

Tungabhadra  (tdbq'gd-bud'rd)  riv.  S  India,  400  m.  long,  chief  trib.  of  Kistna  river. 
Tungkiangtze  (tdong/kyang'tsS)  treaty  port,  Shengking,  Manchuria,  p.  7 ;  N  of  Mukden. 
Tungkwan  (tbbng'kwan')  ft.  town,  Shensi  prov.  China,  on  Hwang  river,  pop.  80. 

Tung  ling  (toong'tlng')  shallow  lake,  N  E  Hunan  prov.  China,  1,930  □. 

Tunguragua  (tbbq'gob-ra'gwa)  orTungurahua  (-ra'wa)  volcano,  Ecuador,  South  Amer¬ 
ica,  16,690ft.  high.  —  prov.  Ecuador,  South  America,  pop.  107,  #  Ambato. 

Tunguska.  Nizhnyaya  {or  Lower)  (nyizh'nya-ya  tbbn-gbbs'ka)  riv.  1,680  m.  Siberia,  to 
Yenisei  river. 

Tunguska,  Podkamennaya  {or  Stony)  (p5t-ka'mySn-na-y&)  riv.  820  m.  Siberia,  to 
Yenisei  river. 

Tunguska,  Verkhnyaya  {or  Upper)  (vygrK'nyi-ya)  lower  course  of  Angara  river. 
Tunica  (tu'nT-kd)  co.  N  W  Miss.  418  □  pop.  19,  X  Tunica. 

Tunis  (tu'nls)  country,  N  Africa,  49,930  □  pop.  ab.  1,800  ;  French  protectorate,  —anc. 

Tu'nes,  its  #  a  cml.  &  mfg.  town,  on  Lagoon  of  Tunis,  pop.  ab.  200.  See  Tunisian,  a. 
Tunis,  Lagoon  Of,  inlet  of  Mediterranean  sea,  N  Africa. 

Tunja  (toon'ha;  189)  town,  #  of  Boyaca  dept  Colombia,  pop.  mun.  dist.  9. 
Tunkhannock  (tuqk-han'&k)  bor.  X  of  Wyoming  co.  Pennsylvania,  pop.  2. 

Tunstall  (tun'stbl)  former  town,  Staffordshire,  England,  now  part  of  Stoke  on  Trent. 
Tuolumne  (tw51'Qm-ne)  co.  cen.  Cal.  2,190  □  pop.  10,  X  Sonora.  —  riv.  Cal.  155  m.  long, 
from  Sierra  Nevada  to  San  Joaquin  river. 

Tupelo  (tu'pe-lo)  city,  X  of  Lee  co.  Miss,  on  Old  Town  creek,  pop.  4. 

Tupper  Lake  (tup'er)  vil.  Franklin  co.  New  York,  pop.  3. 

Tupungato  (tob'pobq-ga'to)  mt.  Chilean  Andes,  lat.  33°  20'  S  ;  22,000  ft.  high. 
Tuquerres  (too'kSr-ras)  town,  Nariho  dept.  Colombia,  pop.  dist.  16. 

Tura  (too-ra/)  riv.  Perm  govt.  &  W  Siberia,  Russia,  to  Tobol  river. 

Turbie,  La  (la  tiir'be')  comm.  dept.  Alpes-Maritimes,  France,  pop.  8. 

Turek  (tdb'rek)  town,  Kalish  govt.  Poland,  Russia,  pop.  9. 

Turfan  (toor-Tan')  region,  bed  of  former  lake,  cen.  Chinese  prov.  of  Sinkiang.  —  town  in 
Turfan  region,  pop.  20. 

Turgay  (tbor-gi')  govt.  Kirghiz  steppe,  Russia,  169,832  □  pop.  624.  —  its  #  pop.  2. 

Turi  (too're)  town,  Bari  prov.  Apulia,  Italy,  17  m.  SSE  of  Bari,  pop.  comm.  7. 

Turin  (tu'rln;  tu-rin')  It.  Torino  (to-re'no)  prov.  Piedmont,  NW  Italy,  3,952  □  pop. 
1,214.  — anc.  Taura'sia,  later  Augus'ta  Taurino'rum,  its  #  &  #  of  Piedmont,  a  cml. 
&  mfg.  city,  pop.  comm.  427. 

Turka  (tobr'ka)  town,  Seen.  Galicia,  Austria,  pop.  comm.  11. 

Turkestan  (tobr'kS-stan')  region,  cen.  Asia,  divided  bet.  Russia,  China,  Bokhara,  Khiva, 
&  Afghanistan. — ,  Russian,  Fergana,  Samarkand,  Syr-Darya,  &  Semiryechensk,  420,- 
807  □  pop.  6,337  ;  with  Transcaspian  Prov.  655,927  □  pop.  6,788;  chief  town,  Tashkend. 
— ,  Chinese  or  East,  W  &  S  part  of  Sinkiang,  chief  town  Kashgar,  —  town,  Syr-Darya 
ovt.  Russia  in  Asia,  pop.  5. 

rkeve  (tobr'kg-vg)  town  with  magistracy,  Jasz-Nagykun-Szolnok  co.  Hungary,  on 
Berettyo  river,  pop.  13. 

Turkey  (tfir'kT)  or  ottoman  Empire  (5t'o-mun)  in  Europe  and  Asia,  est.  area  700,610  □ 
est.  pop.  19,284,  #  Constantinople;  Turkey  in  Europe  est.  area  7,000  □  est.  pop.  1,600; 
Turkey  in  Asia  693,610  □  pop.  17,684.  See  army  organization,  caliph,  n.,  Janizary, 
7i.,  Ottoman,  a.,  Sick  Man  of  the  East,  Turki,  a.,  Turkish,  a. 

Turks  Islands,  geographically  a  S  group  of  the  Bahamas;  administratively  with  Caicos 
isls.  a  dependency  of  British  colony  of  Jamaica,  166  □  pop.  6,  #  Grand  Turk. 


Turlaki  (toor-la'ke)orKamenny  Most  (ka'mySn'nT  m6st)  town,  Bessarabia,  Russia,  p. 9. 
Turlock  (tfir'lok)  city,  Stanislaus  co.  Cal.  pop.  2. 

TiirmitZ  (tiir'mits)  town,  Bohemia,  Austria,  pop.  comm.  6. 

Turn  (tdbrn)  town,  Bohemia,  Austria,  pop.  comm.  15. 

Turnau  (tbbr'nou)  town,  Bohemia,  Austria,  on  the  Iser,  pop.  7. 

Turner  (tfir'ner)  co.  S  Ga.  231  □  pop.  10,  X  Ashburu.  —  co.  SE  S.  Dak.  617  □  pop.  14, 
X  Parker.  —  town,  Androscoggin  co.  Me.  pop.  2. 

Turners  Falls,  mfg.  vil.  Franklin  co.  Mass,  on  Connecticut  riv.;  in  Montague  town. 
Turnhout(turn/hout';  F.  pron.  tiir'nobt') mfg.  town,  Antwerp  prov.  Belgium,  p.  comm.  24. 
Turnu-MSgurele  (tbbr'nd6-mu-gbo'rg-lyS)towii,Rouniania,  near  Danube  riv.  p.  comm.  9. 
Turnu-Severin  (tbbr'nob-syg-vye-ren')  comm.  Roumania,  on  Danube  near  Iron  Gate,  p.20. 
Turocz  (toor'ots)  co.  N  W  Hungary,  436  □  pop.  56,  X  Turoczszentmarton  (p.  comm.  4). 
Turquino,  Pico,  or  Pico  de  (.pe'ko  da  toor-ke'no)  highest  mt.  Cuba,  nr.  S  E  coast,  8,397  ft. 
Turtle  Creek,  bor.  Allegheny  CO.  Pennsylvania,  pop.  5. 

Turton  (tGr'tftn)  urban  dist.  Lancashire,  England,  pop.  13. 

Turyassu  (tbbr'ya-sob')  riv.  Maranhao  state,  Brazil,  S.  America,  to  Atlantic  ocean. 
Turzofalva  (tobr'zo-fbl'vo)  or  Turzovka  (-zov-ko)  comm.  Treucsgn  co.  Hungary,  p.  8. 
Tusa  (too'za)  comm.  Messina  prov.  Sicily,  Italy,  pop.  5. 

Tuscaloosa  (tus'kd-lbb'sd)  co.  N  W  cen.  Ala.  1,346  □  pop.  48.  —  its  X  city,  on  Black  War¬ 
rior  riv.  pop.  8;  Univ.  of  Alabama. 

Tuscany  (tus'kd-ni)  It.  Toscana  (tos-ka'na)  former  compartimento,  Italy,  9,307  □  pop. 

2,694;  provs.  Arezzo,  Florence,  Grosseto, Leghorn,  Lucca,  Massa  e  Carrara,  Pisa,&  Siena. 
Tuscarawas  (tus/kd-ro'wds)  co.  E  O.  555  □  pop.  57,  X  New  Philadelphia. 

Tuscarawas  River,  O.  125  m.  long,  with  Mohican  riv.  forms  Muskingum  river. 

Tuscola  (tus-ko'la)  co.  E  Mich.  827  (Ilpop.  35,  X  Caro,  —  city,  X  of  Douglas  co.  Ill.  pop.  2. 
Tusculum  (tiis'ku-lum)  anc.  town  of  Latium,  ab.  12  m.  SE  of  Rome. 

Tuscumbia  (tus-kum'bT-d)  city,  X  of  Colbert  co.  Alabama,  pop.  3. 

Tuskegee  (tus-ke'ge)  town,  X  of  Macon  co.  Ala.  38  m.  E  of  Montgomery,  pop.  3;  Tueke- 
gee  Normal  and  Industrial  Institute. 

Tustanowice  (td6-sta-no-ve'tsS)  comm.  Galicia,  Austria,  pop.  9,  with  dist.  12. 

Tusteren  (toos'te-ren)  isl.  11  m.  long,  off  coast  of  Romsdal  prov.  Norway. 

Tuticorin  (too/te-k5r-in')  spt.  town,  Tinnevelly  dist.  S  Madras,  British  India,  pop.  28. 
Tutova  (tdo-to/va)  dept.  SE  Moldavia,  Roumania,  923  □  pop.  130,  #  BSrlad. 

Tutrakan  (too'tra-kan')  or  Turtukai  (tdor'too-ki')  ft.  town,  N  E  Bulgaria,  on  Danube 
riv.  33  m.  WS  W  of  Silistra,  pop.  10. 

Tuttlingen  (tdot'Ung-gn)  mfg.  town,  Wiirttemberg,  Germany,  on  Danube  river,  pop.  16. 
Tutuila  (too'too-e'la)  isl.  Samoa,  54  □,  fine  harbor  at  Pagopago,  pop.  5 ;  U.  S.  A. 
Tutupaca  (too/too-pa'ka)  vol.  Andes,  S  Peru,  18,960  ft.  high. 

Tuxpftn  (toos'pan)  town,  Veracruz  state,  Mexico,  140  m.  N  W  of  Veracruz,  pop.  6. 

Tuxtla  Gutierrez  (toos'tla  goo-ty&r'ras)  city,  #  of  Chiapas  state,  Mexico,  pop.  10. 

Ttiy  (too'e)  city,  Pontevedra  prov.  Spain,  pop.  comm.  12. 

Tuz  Gol  (tobz  gtil)  anc.  Pa'lus  Tattze'us,  salt  lake  {gol)  45  m.  long,  Konia  vilayet,  Asia 
Minor  ;  altitude  3,100  ft.  ;  at  times  dried  up. 

Tver  (tvyar)  govt.  Russia  in  Europe,  24,975  □  pop.  2,214.  —  its  #  pop.  61. 

Tweed,  riv.  England  &  Scotland,  96  m.  long,  Peeblesshire,  Scotland,  to  North  sea. 
Twenty-four  Parganas  (pur-guu'az)  dist.  of  Presidency  div.  Bengal,  British  India, 
4,844  □  pop.  2,434,  #  Calcutta. 

Twickenham  (twik'’n-dm)  town,  Middlesex  co.  England,  on  Thames  river,  pop.  29. 
Twiggs  (twTgz)  co.  cen.  Ga.  314  □  pop.  11,  X  Jeffersonville. 

Twillingate  (twTl'Tn-gat)  spt.  town,  Oil  two  isls.  off  N  E  Newfoundland,  pop.  3. 

Twin  Falls,  co.  S  Ida.  1,888  □  pop.  14.  —  city,  its  X  pop.  5. 

Two  Harbors,  city,  X  of  Lake  co.  Minn,  on  Lake  Superior,  pop.  5. 

Two  Mountains,  Fr.  Deux-Montagnes  (dG/-m6N/tan'y’)  co.  Quebec  prov.  Canada,  X 
Ste.  Scholastique 

TWO  Rivers,  mfg.  city,  Manitowoc  co.  Wis.  on  Lake  Michigan,  pop.  5. 

Tybee  Island  (ti'be)  6  m.  long,  Chatham  co.  Ga.  in  mouth  of  Savannah  river. 

Tygart  (tl'gart)  riv.  135  m.  long,  N  part  of  W.  Virginia. 

Tykocin  (tf-k6'chen)  Russ.  Tykotsin  (ti-k6'tsen)  town,  Lomzha  govt.  N  E  Poland, 
Russia,  29  m.  E  of  Lomzha,  pop.  5. 

Tyldesley  with  Shakerley  (tildz'lT,  sha'ker-lT)  urban  dist.  Lancashire, England, pop.  16. 
Tyler  (ti'ler)  co.  E  Tex.  908  □  pop.  10,  X  Woodville.  —  co.  N  W  W.  Va.  260  □  pop.  16, 
X  Middlebourne.  —  city,  X  of  Smith  co.  Tex.  pop.  10. 

Tym  (tim)  riv.  Siberia,  Russia  in  Asia,  250  m.  long,  to  Ob  river. 

Tyndall  (tfn'dal)  city,  X  of  Bon  Homme  co.  South  Dakota,  pop.  1. 

Tyndall,  Mount,  peak,  Sierra  Nevada,  Tulare  co.  California,  14,386  ft.  high. 

Tyne  (tin)  riv.  35  m.  (including  N.  Tyne  80  m.)  long,  Northumberland  co.  England. 
Tynemouth  (tm'm&th  ;  tin'-)  county  bor.  Northumberland  co.  Eng.  on  Tyne  riv.  pop.  69. 
Tyre  (tlr)  a  famous  maritime  city  of  antiquity,  #  of  Phoenicia  ;  Sur,  a  spt.  town,  Syria, 
Turkey  in  Asia,  28  m.  NN  E  of  Acre,  is  on  its  site. 

Tyrnavos  (ter'na-vis)  town,  Larissa  nome,  Greece,  pop.  6. 

Tyrone  (tT-ron')  mfg.  bor.  Blair  co.  Pa.  pop.  7.  —  mfg.  &  min.  co.  Ulster  prov.  Ireland, 
1,260  □  pop.  142,  X  Omagh. 

Tyropceon  (tFro-pe'on)  valley,  S  Jerusalem,  W  of  Kedron  valley. 

Tyrrell  (tTr'gl)  co.  E  part  of  N.  C.  390  □  pop.  5,  X  Columbia. 

Tyrrhenian  Sea  (tT-re'ni-un)  part  of  Mediterranean  sea,  S  W  of  Italy. 

Tysmienica  (tTsh'mye-nye'tsa)  town,  Galicia,  Austria,  pop.  comm. 10. 

Tyumen  (tyoo-mgn'y’)  cml.  &  mfg.  town,  Tobolsk  govt.  Rus.  in  Asia,  on  Tura  riv.  p.  34. 
Tze  (tse)  or  Tze-kiang  (-kyang')  riv.  Hunan  prov.  China  to  Siang  riv.  near  lake  Tungling. 
Tzintzuntzan  (chln'choon-chan')  town,  Michoacan  state,  Mexico. 
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Uatuma  (wa'too-ma')  riv.  Para  &  Amazonas,  Brazil,  to  Amazon  river. 

Ubangl  (oo-baq'ge)  large  riv.  cen.  Africa  to  Congo  riv.  in  0°  39'  S  ;  part  of  boundary  bet. 
French  Equatorial  Africa  &  Belgian  Congo;  ealled  Mobangi(mo-baq'ge)  in  lower  course 
and  Makua  (ma'koo-a)  and  Welle  (vel'e)  in  upper  course. 

Ubangi-Shari  (  sha're)  Fr.  Oubangui-Charl  (oo/baN/ge'-sha/re')  col.  French  Equato¬ 
rial  Africa,  N  of  Ubangi  riv.  &  bet.  Kamerun  &  Anglo-Egyptian  Sudan,  #  Fort-de-Possel. 
Ubatd  (oo'ba-ta';  133)  town,  Ubat£  prov.  Cundinamarca  dept.  Colombia,  pop.  mun.  dist.  10. 
Ubatuba  (oo'ba-too'ba)  town,  Sao  Paulo  state,  Brazil,  S.  America,  pop.  8. 

Ubeda  (oo'ba-feha;  133,  146)  cml.  town,  Ja£n  prov.  Spain,  pop.  comm.  22. 

Uberaba  (oo'ba-ra'ba ;  133)  town,  Minas  Geraes  state,  Brazil,  pop.  11. 

Uberlingen  (ii'ber-ling^n)  town,  Baden,  Ger.  8  m.  N  of  Konstanz,  pop.  5;  health  resort. 
Ubrique  (oo-bre'ka)  town,  Cadiz  prov.  Spain,  pop.  comm.  5. 

Ubsa  Nor  (oob'sa  nor')  lake  {nor)  N  W  Mongolia,  1,500  □. 

Ucayali  (oc/kii-ya'le)  riv.  Peru,  S.  Am.  length  over  1,200  m.  to  Amazon  river. 

Uccle  (ii'kl’)  comm.  Brabant  prov.  Belgium,  3  m.  S  of  Brussels,  pop.  27. 

Uch  or  Uchh  (ooch)  town,  Bahawalpur  state,  Punjab,  India,  on  Sutlej  river,  pop.  8. 
Uckendorf  (ilk'gn-dorf)  former  vil.  Westphalia,  Prussia,  now  part  of  Gelsenkirchen. 
Uckermunde  (iik'er-mun'de)  town,  Pomerania,  Prussia,  pop.  6. 

Udaipur  (do-dl'poorQ  or  Oodeypore  (-por')  native  state,  NE  Cen.  Provs.  Ind.  1,052  □ 
p.  65,  #  Dharmjaygarh.  -o/  Mewar  fma'war')  native  state,  S  Rajputana,  Ind.  12,691  □ 
p.  1,019.  —  its  #  p.  47. 

Uddevalla  (ud/dg-val'la)  mfg.  town,  Goteborg  &  Bohus  prov.  S  W  Sweden,  pop.  13. 
Uden  (ii'dein)  vil.  &  comm.  N.  Brabant  prov.  Netherlands,  pop.  comm.  6. 

Udine  (oo'de-na)  prov.  Venetia  compartimento,  Italy,  2,541  □  pop.  628.  —  its  #pop.  48. 
Udvarhely  (ood'vor-h§l-y’)  co.  Transylvania,  Hung.  1,134  Dpop.  124,#  Sz^kelyudvarliely. 
Ueda  (oo'a-da)  town,  cen.  Honshu  isl.  Japan,  105  m.  N  W  Tokyo,  pop.  24. 

Ufa  (oo'fa)  riv.  Russia  in  Europe,  430  m.  long,  Ural  mts.  to  Byelaya  riv.  —  govt.  Russia, 
47,112  □  pop.  2,943.  —  its  #  200  m.  N  of  Orenburg,  pop.  68. 

Uganda  (oo-gan'da;  u-g5n'dd)  country,  cen.  Africa,  N  W  of  Victoria  Nyanza,  223,500  □ 
pop.  3,500,  native  #  Mengo  Kampala,  Brit.  #  Entebbe  ;  Brit,  protectorate. 

Uglich  (oog'lyech)  town,  Yaroslav  govt.  Russia  in  Europe,  on  Volga  river,  pop.  13. 


Tsanpu.  See  Tsano  Po. 

TbI  See  Tze. 

Tsungngan.  See  Chungan- 
HSIEN. 

Tayekhanov.  Soe  Ciechanow.  | 


Tuggurt.  Var.  of  TUGURT. 
Tulcha.  Var.  of  Tulcea. 
Tullum.  See  Toul. 
Tumluk.  Var  of  Tamluk. 
Tunes.  See  Tunis. 


Turan.  Var.  of  Turane. 
Turiasso.  See  Tarazona. 
Turkish  Sporades.  See  Spor- 

A  DES. 

Turkistan.  Var.  of  Turkestan. 


Turnovo.  See  Ttrnovo. 

Turoczszentmdrton.  See 

r6cz. 

Turoni.  See  Tours. 
Turtukai.  See  Tutrakan. 


Tu- 


Turzovka.  See  Turz6falva. 
Tweeddale.  See  Peeblesshire. 
Tylos.  See  Bahrein  Islands. 
Tyraa.  See  Akhrman. 

Tyrol.  See  Tirol. 


Tyros.  See  Bahrein  Islands. 
Tyrrha.  See  Tire. 

Tyrnan.  See  Nagyszombat 
Tzia.  See  Keos. 

Uea.  See  Uvea. 


□  means  square  miles  ;  #,  capital ;  X,  co.  seat;  agr., agricultural ;  cml.,  commercial ;  mfg.,  manufacturing  ;  min.,  mining;  apt.,  seaport ;  tp.,  township  ;  vil.,  village. 
Population  is  given  in  nearest  thousands :  2  =  1,500  to  2,499  ;  3  =  2,500  to  3,499,  etc. ;  less  than  1,000  not  given.  See  Abbreviations ,  p.  2379. 
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Ugocsa  (<56'g*-ch5)  co  N  E  Hungary,  468  □  pop.  92,  X  NagyszSllos  (pop.  comm.  8). 

Uhrichsville  (u'nks-vTl)  city,  Tuscarawas  co.  O.  on  Stillwater  creek,  pop.  5. 

tTi^a  1U  5,235  Dpop.7,  X  Vernal.— co. WWyo.  1 1,044  □  pop.  17,  X  Evanston. 

Umta  Mountains,  range,  NE  Utah;  highest  Gilbert  peak,  13,087  feet. 

yiteunage  (oi'ten-h'a'ge ;  Anyl.  u't£n-liag)  town,  S  Cape  prov.  U.  of  S.  Africa,  pop.  12. 

Ujarad  (oo'y’-5'rfid)  town,  Temes  co.  Hungary,  pop.  comm.  6. 

Ujbanya  (oo'y’ 'k®n'yd)  Ge»\  Konigsberg  (kfi'uiKs-bfirK)  town  with  magistracy,  Bars  co. 
Hungary,  24  m.  EN E  of  Nyitra,  pop.  5.  6  J 

-fS'liar^ -to)  town,  Szabolcs  co.  Hungary,  pop.  comm.  11. 

Ujiji  (oo-jJ'je)_country,  Ger.  E.  Af.  on  N  E  shore  Lake  Tanganyika,  pop.  14.  —  its  #  pop.  3. 
U  lyamada  (oo'je-ya'ma-da)  city,  ceu.  Honshu  isl.  Japan,  near  SE  coast,  pop.  38. 
yjjain  (oo'jm')  city,  Gwalior  state,  Central  India,  pop.  40. 

(oo'y’-pSslit/)  Ger.  Neupest  (noi'pgshU)  town  with  magistracy,  Pest-Pilis-Solt- 
Kiskun  co.  Hungary,  N  of  Budapest,  pop.  55. 

town,  Bacs-Bodrog  co.  Hungary,  pop.  comm.  .. 

UjvidGk  (oo'y  -ve'dak)  Ger.  Neusatz  (noi'zats')  town  with  numicipal  rights,  geographi¬ 
cally  in  Bacs-Bodrog  co.  Hungary,  on  Danube  riv.  61  □  pop.  34. 

Ultlah  (fi-kl'd)_city,  X  of  Mendocino  co.  California,  pop.  2. 

Ukrttino  (u'kran)  region,  Russia,  of  vague  boundaries,  corresponding  nearly  to  Little 
Russia ;  Russia  and  Poland  long  contended  for  it. 
uieaborg  (u'lS-o-bSr'y’)  govt.N  Finland,  Russia  in  Eur.  60,442  □  pop.  322.  —its#  pop  19. 
ulldecona  (ool'da-ko'na)  town,  Tarragona  prov.  Spain,  pop.  comm.  7. 

Ullswater  (ulz'wo'ter)  lake,  7 1  m.  long,  Cumberland  &  Westmorland  cos.  England. 

Ulm  (oolm)  ft.  mfg.  &  cml.  town,  Wurttemburg,  Germany,  on  Danube  river,  pop.  56. 
Ulster  (Sl'ster)  co.  S  E  N.  T.  1 ,140 □  p.  92,  X  Kingston.  —  mfg.  prov.  N  Ire.  8,567  □  p.  1,579. 
Ulverston  (ul'ver-stfin^  colloq.  dos'tun)  town,  Lancashire,  England,  pop.  9. 
uiyungur  (ool-yoor'goor')  lake,  Zungaria,  Siukiang,  47°  15'  N,  87°  E. 

Ulzen  (iil'tsgn)  t own ,  Hanover,  Prussia,  on  Ilmenau  river,  pop.  10. 

Urnan  (66-man'y’)  town,  Kiev  govt.  Russia  in  Europe,  115  m.  S  by  W  of  Kiev,  pop.  37. 
Umatilla  (u'ma-tTl'd)  co.  NE  Ore.  3,173  □  pop.  20,  X  Pendleton. 

Umbertide  (oom-bgr'te-da)  comm.  Perugia  prov.  Italy,  pop.  comm.  13. 

Umbria  (dm'bri-d  ;  It.  oom'bre-a)  a  compartiinento,  Italy,  coextensive  with  Perugia 
prov.  3,749  □  pop- 687.  See  Umbrian,  a.  &  n. 

Umea  (55'mS-o ;  -8)  riv.  Sweden,  250  m.  long,  flows  into  Gulf  of  Bothnia.  —  town,  N  E 
Sweden,  on  Gulf  of  Bothnia,  pop.  6. 

Umon  (oo-mon')  town,  Southern  Nigeria,  Africa,  on  Cross  river,  pop.  5. 

UmtaH  (um-ta'le)  town,  E  Southern  Rhodesia,  S  Africa,  pop.  2. 

Una  (oo'na)  riv.  110  m.  long,  Bosnia  &  Croatia,  Hungary,  flows  into  Save  river. 

Unadilla  (u'nd-dTl'd)  town,  Dooly  co.  Ga.  pop.  1.  —  vil.  Otsego  co.  N.  Y.  pop.  1. 
Unalaska  (oo'nd-las'kd)  isl.  Aleutian  isls.  Alaska,  75  m.  long. 

Unao  (do'nd-6)  dist.  of  Lucknow div.  United  Provs.  Br.  Ind.  1,792  Dp.  911  —  its  #  p.  13. 
Uncompahgre  Peak  (un'kSm-pa'grg)  Rocky  mts.  S  W  Colorado,  14,289  ft.  high. 
UnderhlU  (un'der-hll')  town,  Chittenden  co.  Vt.  14  m.  EN  E  of  Burlington,  pop.  1. 

Ung  (Song)  co.  N  Hungary,  1,247  □  pop.  162,  X  Ungvar. 

Unga  Peninsula  (Soti'ga)  dist.  S  Alaska,  pop.  1. 

Ungarlsch-Hradisch  ( oop'gi-rTsh-hra'dlsh)  Bohemian  Hradlste  Uherakd  (hra'dlsh- 
tyS  oo'hgr-ska)  comm.  Moravia,  Austria,  pop.  5. 

Ungava  (uij-ga'va;  uij-ga'vd)  former  diet.  Canada,  E  of  Hudson  bay,  Canada;  became 
part  of  Northwest  Territories,  and  in  1912  was  included  in  Quebec  prov. 

Ungava  Bay,  in  N  Quebec  prov.  Canada,  large  inlet  of  Hudson  strait. 

Ungv&r  (flong'var)  town  with  magistracy,  X  of  Ung  co.  Hungary,  on  Ung  riv.  p. 

Unicoi  (u'ne-koi)  co.  N  E  Tennessee,  201  □  pop.  7,  X  Erwin. 

Ulll ell  (ii-ne'ySli)  spt.  Trebizond  vilayet,  Asia  Minor,  pop.  11. 

Unimak  (oo'nT-mak')  isl.  Fox  group,  Alaska,  2  volcanoes,  highest,  8,952  feet. 

Union  (un'yiznyco.  S  Ark.  1,048  □  pop.  31,  X  El  Dorado.  —  co.  N  Ga.  324  □  pop.  7, 
X  Blairsville.  —  co.  S  Ill.  403  □  pop.  22,  X  Jonesboro.  —  co.  E  Ind.  162  □  pop.  6,  X  Lib¬ 
erty.  —  co.  S  Io.  427  □  pop.  17,  X  Creston.  —  co.  W  Ky.  325  □  pop.  20,  X  Morganfield. 

—  par.  N  La.  918  □  pop.  20,  X  Farmerville.  —  co.  N  Miss.  412  □  pop.  19,  X  New  Albany. 

—  co.  NE  N.  J.  103  □  pop.  140,  X  Elizabeth.  —  co.  N  E  N.  Mex.  6,370  □  pop.  11,  X 
Clayton.  —  co.  S  N.  C.  565  □  pop.  33,  X  Monroe.  —  co.  W  cen.  O.  446  □  pop.  22,  X 
Marysville,  —  co.  N  E  Ore.  2,087  □  pop.  16,  X  La  Grande.  —  co.  E  cen.  Pa.  305  □  pop.  16, 
X  Lewisburg.  —  co.  N  W  S.  C.  492  □  pop.  30,  X  Union.  —  co.  S  E  S.  Dak.  452  □  pop.  11, 
X  Elk  Point.  —  co.  N  E  Tenn.  235  □  pop.  11,  X  Maynardville.  —  See  Union  City.  — 
mfg.  city,  Randolph  co.  Ind.  pop.  3.  —  town,  Knox  co.  Me.  pop.  1.  —  or  Union  Hill, 
town,  Hudson  co.  N.  J.  pop.  21.  —  vil.  Broome  co.  N.  Y.  pop.  2.  —  city,  Union  co. 
Ore.  pop.  1.  —  town,  X  of  Union  co.  S.  C.  pop.  6.  —  or  Tokelau  to  ke-la'ob),  group  of 
isls.  5  □  S  Pacific  ocean,  about  9°  S,  172°  W ;  British. 

Union  City  (uu'yizn)  vil.  Branch  co.  Mich.  pop.  1 .  —  vil.  Darke  co.  O.  pop.  2.  —  bor.  Erie 
co.  Pa.  pop.  4.  —  town,  X  of  Obion  co.  Tenn.  pop.  4. 

Unidn  de  Reyes  (oo-nyon'da  ra'yas)  dist.  &  city,  Matanzas,  Cuba,  p.  dist.  11,  city  4. 
Union,  La  (la  oo-nyon')  city,  Valdivia  prov.  Chile,  S.  Am.  pop.  3.  —  city,  Murcia  prov. 

Spain,  6  m.  E  of  Cartagena,  pop.  comm.  30. 

Union.  La,  prov.  N  W  Luzon,  Philippine  islands,  634  □  pop.  139,  #  San  Fernando. 
Union  Point  (un'yiin)  town,  Greene  co.  Georgia,  pop.  1. 

Union  Springs  town,  X  of  Bullock  CO.  Alabama,  pop.  4. 

Uniontown  (-toun'),  town.  Perry  co.  Ala.  pop.  2.  —  city,  Union  co.  Ky.  pop.  1.  —  bor. 

X  of  Fayette  co.  Pa.  pop.  13. 

Unionville  (-vTl)  city,  X  of  Putnam  co.  Missouri,  pop.  2. 

United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  isl.  kingdom  of  NW  Europe  com¬ 
posed  of  Great  Britain  (England,  Wales,  Scotland)  &  Ireland,  121,105  □  pop.  45,220. 
See  ARMY  ORGANIZATION,  CITY,  n.  2,  COUNTY,  n.  2,  LEGISLATURE,  71.,  POUND,  n.  3  a,  BRI¬ 
TANNIA,  n.,  Briton,  ».,  House  of  Lords,  House  of  Commons,  United  Kingdom  in  Vocab. 
United  Provinces  of  Agra  and  Oudh  (ii'gra  ;  oud)  lieutenant-governorship,  N  British 
India,  107,164  □  pop.  47,182,  #  Allahabad;  native  states,  5,079  □  pop.  832. 

United  states  of  America,  The,  federal  republic  of  48  states,  2  territories  (Alaska  & 
Hawaii)  and  District  of  Columbia,  N.  Am.  3,624,122  □  pop.  92,284,  #  Washington  ;  con¬ 
tinental  U.  S.  3,026,789  □  pop.  91,972  ;  with  all  possessions  (Porto  Rico,  Philippine  is¬ 
lands,  Guam,  Tutuila,  etc.)  3,743,306  □  pop.  (in  part,  estimated)  101,100.  See  army 
ORGANIZATION,  CITY,  It.  4,  COUNTY,  71.  3,  TOWN,  71.  5,  LEGISLATURE,  71.,  CONGRESS,  71.  4, 
Houseof  Representatives,  Senate,  n.  1  b,  president,  n.  1  c,  Democratic  party,  Repub¬ 
lican  PARTY,  TARIFF,  COLUMBIA,  11. 

University  (u'nT-vfir'sT-ti)  city,  St.  Louis  co.  Missouri,  pop.  2. 

University  Place  (u'nT-vfir'sT-tT)  vil.  Lancaster  co.  Nebr.  4  m.  N  E  of  Lincoln,  pop.  3. 
Unley  I  iin'lT)  suburb  of  Adelaide,  South  Australia,  pop.  4,  corporation  24. 

Unna  (oSn'ii)  mill,  town,  Westphalia  prov.  Prussia,  10  m.  E  by  N  of  Dortmund,  pop.  17. 
Untermais  (obn'ter-niie)  town,  Tirol,  Austria,  pop.  7. 

Untermhaus  (SSn'term-hous')  vil.  Reuss-Gera  principality,  Germany,  pop.  7. 
Unterwalden  (o5n'ter-val'den)  past,  canton,  cen.  Switzerland,  295  □  pop.  31;  divided 
into  two  demicantons,  Nidwalden  ( net'val'den)  or  Unterwalden-le-Bas  (Lower) 
(-le-ba')  112  □  pop.  14,  #  Stanz,  &  Obwalden  (op'val'dcn)  or  Unterwalden-le-Haut 
(Upper)  {-lS-o'l  183  □  pop.  17,  *  Sarnen.  . 

Unyamwezi  (oo/nyam-wra'zi)  plateau  region,  German  E.  Africa,  S  of  \  ictoria  jSyanza. 
Upernivik  (oo'per-ne-vek')  northernmost  Danish  settlement  in  Greenland,  W  coast. 
Upholland  <  up'hSl'nnd)  urban  dist.  Lancashire,  England,  pop.  5. 

Upington  (fip'Yng-t&n)  town,  S  W  Bechuanaland,  Cape  prov.  I  .  of  S.  Africa  ;  pop.  _. 
Upland  (up'land)  city,  San  Bernardino  co.  Cal.  pop.  2.  —  town,  Grant  co.  Ind.  pop.  1. 

—  bor.  Delaware  co.  Pa.  pop.  2.  „„  n 

Uuolu  (do'po-loo;  oo-po'-)  one  of  the  Samoa  isls.  S  Pacific  ocean,  33;>  □  pop.  18  ;  German. 
Upper  Alsace,  Ger.  Ober-Elsass  (o'ber-fl'ziis)  dist.  S  Alsace-Lorraine,  Germany, 

1,354  □  pop.  518.  .  „ 

Upper  Alton  (Sl'tftn)  city,  Madison  co.  Illinois,  2  m.  N  E  of  Alton,  pop.  3. 

Upper  Austria,  crownland,  Austria,  4,626  Djiop^853^4M-iiiiz^ 


TJjain.  Var.  of  Ujjain. 

Ujda.  SeeOrDJDA. 

UJltze.  Var.  of  I/zice. 
TJipalinka  See  Palanka. 
Triein.  See  Dulciono. 
Uliarus.  See  Oleron. 
Ulj61n.  See  Dulciono. 


Umballa.  Var.  of  Am  b  a  la. 

Undercliff  See  Edof.water. 
Ungarn.  See  Hungary. 

Union  Hill.  See  Union. 
Unter-Elsass.  See  Lower  Al¬ 
sace. 

Unterweissenbnrg.  See  Also- 


Ff.hf.r. 

Upper  Burma.  See  Burma. 
Upper  Chindwin.  See  Chind- 
win.  Upper. 

Upper  Egypt.  See  Egypt. 
Upper  Guinea.  See  Benin. 
Upper  Hesse.  See  Oberh  essen. 


Upper  Bavaria,  govt.  dist.  S  E  Bavaria,  G,454  □  pop.  1,532. 

Upper  Canada,  a  former  name  of  Ontario  prov.  Canada. 

Upper  Franconia  (frXq-ko'nt-d)  govt.  dist.  N  E  Bavaria,  2,702  □  pop.  662,  #  Baireuth. 
Upper  Iowa  River  (i'6-wd),  riv.  Io.  &  Minn.  Mower  co.  Minn,  to  Miss,  river. 

Upper  Palatinate  (pd-15t'T-nat),  Ger.  Oberpfalz  (o'ber-pf alts')  govt.  dist.  N  E  Bavaria, 
3,732  □  pop.  600,  %  Ratisbon. 

Upper  Sandusky  ( sSn-dus'kT )  vil.  X  of  Wyandot  co.  Ohio,  on  Sandusky  river,  pop.  4. 
Upper  Senegal  and  Niger,  colony,  Fr.  West  Africa,  302,136  □  pop.  4,473,  #  Bamako. 
Upper  Sind  Frontier,  dist.  of  Sind,  Bombay,  Br.  India,  2,621  □  pop.  263,  #  Jacobabad. 
Upsala  (up-saTa)  Swed.  Uppsala  (c>6p-),  prov.  E  Svearike  div.  Sweden,  2,051  Dpop.  128. 
—  its  ^  pop.  26;  university. 

Upshur  (up'shur)  co.  N  E  Tex.  600  □  pop.  20,  X  Gilmer.  —  co.  N  E  ceu.  W.  Va.  351  □ 
pop. 17,  X  Buckhannon. 

Upson  ( up's?ln)  co.  W  cen.  Ga.  317  □  pop.  13,  X  Thomaston. 

Upton  (up't?7n)  co.  W  Tex.  1,105  □.  —  town,  Worcester  co.  Mass.  pop.  2. 

Ur  (Qr)  city  and  dist.  anc.  Babylonia,  usually  identified  with  Uru,  the  modern  Mukayyar 
(mob-ki'yar)  about  135  m.  SE  of  Babylon,  on  Euphrates  river. 

Uraba  (oo'ra-ba';  133)  commissary,  N  W  Colombia,  pop.  G,  #  Acandi.  — ,  Gulf  Of,  inlet 
of  Gulf  of  Darien,  Colombia. 

Urachj  oo'raK)  town,  Black  Forest  circle,  Wiirttemberg,  pop.  5. 

Ural  (u'ral  ;  Russ.  5o-ral'y’)  riv.  Russia,  bet.  Eur.  &  Asia,  1,300  m.  long,  to  Caspian  sea. 
Ural  Mountains  (u'ral ;  Russ,  do-ral'y’)  Russia,  from  Arctic  ocean  to  Orenburg. 

Uralsk  (oo-ral'y’sk)  govt.  Kirghiz  steppe,  Russia  in  Asia,  137,679  □  pop.  782.  —  its  ^  p.  58. 
Urana  (u-ra'na)  co.  New  South  Wales,  Australia,  pop.  6. 

Ura-tyube  (O^ra-tyoo'bS)  town,  Samarkand  govt.  Russian  Turkestan,  Asia,  pop.  22. 
Urbana  (Qr-b2n'«)  city,  X  of  Champaign  co.  Ill.  p.  8;  Univ.  of  Illinois.  —  city,  X  of 
Champaign  co.  O.  p.  8;  Urbana  univ. 

Urbania  (obr-ba'nya)  comm.  Pesaro  e  Urbino  prov.  Marches,  Italy,  pop.  comm.  C. 
Urbino  (oor-be'no)  (me.  Urbi'num  Horten'se.  city,  Pesaro  e  Urbino  prov.  It.  p.  comm.  18. 
Urdaneta  (odr'da-na'ta)  mt.  N  E  Mindoro,  Phil.  isls.  ab.  6,797  ft.  high. 

Urdingen  (ur'dTng-?n)  town,  Rhine  Prov.  Prussia,  on  Rhine  river,  pop.  10. 

Ures  (oo'ras)  town,  Sonora  state,  Mexico,  on  Sonora  river,  pop.  3. 

Urfa  (dbr-fa')  or  Orfa  (or-fa')  anc.  Edes'sa,  ft.  town,  Aleppo  vilayet,  Syria,  Turkey,  p.  50. 
Urfahr  (oor'far)  town,  Upper  Austria,  on  Danube  river,  pop.  10,  comm.  16. 

Urga  (dor'ga)  or  Kulun  ( kob'loon')  cml.  &  sacred  town,  #  of  Mongolia,  pop.  38. 

Urgenj  (<56r-g5nj')  Russ.  Urgenchi  (-gSn'che)  town,  Khiva  khanate,  Turkestan,  pop.  3. 
Uri  (oo're)  past,  canton,  E  Switzerland,  41.5  □  pop.  22,  #  Altdorf. 

Uri,  Bay,  or  Lake.  Of,  S  E  part  of  Lake  of  Lucerne,  Switzerland. 

Urmia  (oor'me-a)  or  Urumiah  (oo/rob-mera)  lake  &  town  (p.  10)  Azerbaijan  prov.  Persia. 
UrmstOU  (Orm'stMn)  urban  dist.  Lancashire,  England,  pop.  8. 

Urrao  (oor-ra'o)  mun.  dist.  Antioquia  dept.  Colombia,  pop.  13. 

Urre  Lafquen  or  Lauqu£n  (oor'ra  laf-kan',  lou-kan')  salt  lake,  Pampa  ter.  Argentina; 

receives  Rio  Salado. 

Uruapan  (oc/roo-a'p'an)  city,  Michoacan,  Mexico,  pop.  13. 

Uruguay  (u'roo-gwa;  oc/roo-gwi')  riv.  S.  Am.  931  m.  long,  Brazil  to  Plata  riv.  —  repub¬ 
lic,  South  America,  S  of  Brazil,  72,210  □  pop.  1,178,  ^  Montevideo. 

Uruguayana  ( oo/roo-gwa-ya'na)  town,  Rio  Grande  de  Sul,  Brazil,  pop.  4. 

Usedom  (oo'ze-dom)  isl.  30  m.  long,  Pomerania,  Prussia,  bet.  Stettiner  HafF  &  Baltic  sea. 
Ushak  (db-shak')  mfg.  town,  Turkey  in  Asia,  about  125  m.  E  by  N  of  Smyrna,  pop.  15. 
Ushant  (fish'd nt)  Fr.  Ouessant  (wfi/saN')  anc.  Uxan'tis,  island  4£  m.  long,  off  coast  of 
dept.  Finistere,  France. 

Usk  (Qsk)  riv.  Wales  &  England,  60  m.  long,  flows  into  estuary  of  Severn  river. 

Uskiip  (us-kup')  or  Uskiib,  Serr.  Skoplje  (skOpHy?)  anc.  Scu'pi,  town,  formerly  Turk¬ 
ish,  125  m.  N  W  of  Saloniki,  pop.  30. 

U&pallata  (oos^al-ya'ta ;  195)  or  La  Cumbre  (la  koom'bra)  pass  in  Andes,  bet.  Chile 
&  Argentina,  12,330  ft.  high. 

Ussel  (iPsfil')  town,  dept.  Correze,  France,  near  Sarsomme  river,  pop.  4,  comm.  5. 

Uster  (dbs'ter)  mfg.  town,  Zurich  canton,  Switzerland,  8  m.E  SE  of  Zurich, pop.  comm.  9. 
Ust-Urt  (oost'y’-oort')  plateau,  92,000  □  Russia  in  Asia,  bet.  Caspian  &  Aral  seas. 
Ustyug  Veliki  (dos-tyook'  vy6-lye'ke)  town,  Vologda  govt.  Russia  in  Europe,  pop.  10. 
Ustyuzhna  (dos-tyoozh'nk)  town,  Novgorod  govt.  Russia  in  Europe,  pop.  7. 

Usuki  (oo'8oo-ke)  town,  N  E  Kiusliu  isl.  Japan,  pop.  21. 

Usulut&n  (ob-sob'lob-tan')  town,  Salvador,  Cen.  America,  pop.  12. 

Usumacinta  (oo'soo-ma-sen'ta)  riv.  Guatemala  &  Mexico,  450  m.  long,  to  Grijalva  river. 
Usuri  (oo-soo're)  riv.  about  400  m.  long,  N  E  Manchuria,  tributary  of  Amur. 

Utah  (u't6  ;  u'ta)  state,  U.  S.  A.  82,184  □  pop.  373,  #  Salt  Lake  City.  —  agr.  &  past.  co. 

N  cen.  Utah,  2,034  □  pop.  38,  X  Provo. 

Utah  Lake,  lake,  Utah  co.  Utah,  25  m.  long,  150  □. 

Ute  Peak  (ut)  mt.  Williams  range,  Col.  11,968  ft.  high.  —  mt.  S  W  Col.  9,884  ft. 

Utersen  (ii'ter-zen)  town,  Schleswig-Holstein,  Prussia,  pop.  7. 

Utica  (u'tT-kd)  mfg.  city,  X  of  Oneida  co.  N.  Y.  on  Mohawk  river,  pop.  74.  —  vil.  Licking 
co.  O.  pop.  2.  —  large  anc.  coast  city,  N  W  of  anc.  Carthage  (&  mod.  Tunis). 

Utiel  (oo-tySl')  mfg.  town,  Valencia  prov.  Spain,  45  m.  W  by  N  of  Valencia,  pop.  comm.  12. 
Utingeradeel  (ii'tTipger-A-daF)  vil.  &  comm.  Friesland,  Netherlands,  pop.  comm.  5. 
Utrecht  (u'trSkt;  Dutch  u'trSKt)  prov.  Netherlands,  534  □  pop.  288.  —  town  &  comm,  its 
#  pop.  119 ;  treaty  1713.  —  vil.  N  W  Natal,  U.  of  South  Africa,  pop.  1. 

Utrera  (ob-tra'ra)  town,  Seville  prov.  Spain,  19  m.  S  S  E  of  Seville,  pop.  comm.  15. 
Utsunomiya  (oot'sdb-no-me'ya)  city,  cen.  Honshu  isl.  Japan,  ab.  60  m.  N  of  Tokyo,  pop.  47. 
Uttoxeter  (fi-tfik'se-ter  ;  colloq.  fik'se-ter,  fik'ster)  town,  Staffordshire,  England,  pop.  6. 
Utuado  (oo-twa'fcho ;  146)  mun.  &  town,  S  Arecibo  dept.  Porto  Rico,  pop.  m.  41,  t.  3. 
Uvalde  (u-v51'dS)  co.  S  Texas,  1,589  □  pop.  11.  —  city,  its  X  pop.  4. 

Uvea  (oo-vara)  or  Uea  (oo-ara)  one  of  the  Loyalty  islands,  S  Pacific  ocean,  23  □. 
Uxbridge  (Qks'brTjO  mfg.  town,  Worcester  co.  Mass,  on  Blackstone  riv.  pop.  5.  —  town, 
Middlesex  co.  England,  16  m.  W  by  N  of  London,  pop.  10. 

Uxmal  (ooz-mal')  site  of  ruins,  Yucatan,  Mexico. 

Uyeda  (oo'yS-di)  city,  cen.  Honshu  isl.  Japan,  pop.  24. 

Uzdin  (dbz'den)  town,  Torontal  co.  Hungary,  pop.  6. 

Uzfcs  (ii'zgs')  mfg.  town,  dept.  Gard,  France,  pop.  4,  comm.  5. 

Uzice  (oo'zhT-tsg)  dept.  Servia,  1,249  □  pop.  14S.  —  its  #  pop.  6. 

Uzzano  (oot-sa'no)  comm.  Lucca  prov.  Tuscany,  Italy,  pop.  6. 


A' 


Vaag'd  (vOg'QO  two  isls.  (jstvaago (fist'-)  (East  V.)  &  Vestvaago  (vgst'-)  (West  V.)  each 

30  in.  long,  Lofoten  isls.  off  N  W  coast  of  Norway,  pop.  4. 

Vaal  (val)  riv.  S  Africa,  SE  Transvaal  prov.  700  m.  to  Orange  river. 

Vaals  (vals)  vil.  &  comm.  Limburg,  Netherlands,  pop.  comm.  7. 

Vacaville  (vSk'd-vYl).town,  Solano  co.  California,  pop.  1. 

Vacs  (vats)  Ger.  Waitzen  (vit'sen)  town  with  magistracy,  Pest-Pilis-Solt-Kiskun  co. 
Hungary,  on  Danube  river,  pop.  19. 

Vaga  (va'ga)  riv.  Russia  in  Europe,  285  m.  long,  flows  into  Dvina  river. 

Vagujhely  (vaci'oo'y’-hel-y’)  Ger.  Waag-Neustadtl  (vaK'-noi'shtat’l)  town,  Nyitra  co. 

Hungary,  on  Vag  river,  pop.  comm.  6. 

Vailima  (va'S-le'ma)  estate  of  R.  L.  Stevenson,  Upolu  isl.  Samoa  islands. 

Vailsburg  (valz'bfirg)  bor.  Essex  co.  New  Jersey,  pop.  3. 

Vakh  (vaK)  riv.  Siberia,  Russia  in  Asia.  600  m.  long,  flows  into  Ob  river. 

Valais  fva'le')  agr.  &  past,  canton,  S  W  Switzerland,  2,017  □  pop.  128,  #  Sion. 

Valatie  (vd-la'shT-e)  vil.  Columbia  co.  N.  Y.  about  18  in.  S  of  Albany,  pop.  1. 

Valburg  (val'bfirg)  vil.  &  comm.  Gelderland,  Netherlands,  pop.  comm.  6. 
ValceaTvfil'<d'&)  dept.  Little  Wallachia,  Roumania,  1,640  □  pop.  232. 

Valdagno  (val-dan'yo)  town, Vicenza  prov.  Venetia,  Italy,  on  Agno  river,  p.  comm.  11. 


Upper  Klamath.  See  Kla¬ 
math. 

Uppsala.  See  Upsala. 

Urgel.  See  Seo  de  Uroel. 
Urgenchi-  See  U  rq  enj. 

Umk.  See  Erech. 

Urumchi.  See  Tihwafu. 


Urumiah.  See  Urmia. 

UrumtBi.  See  Tihwafu. 

Uskiib.  Vnr.  of  tlsKUP. 
Ustdvinsk.  See  DOnamUnde. 
Ustl  nadLeben.  See  Aussio. 
Utakamand.  Var.  of  Ootaca- 
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Uxantis.  See  Ushant.  9 
Uzhitse.  Eng.  form  of  Uzicb. 
Vacca.  See  Beja. 

Vagh.  Vnr.  of  Vakh. 

Vahalis-  See  Waal. 

Valdai  Hills.SeeV a lda yHills. 


ale,  senate, 
food,  fcTot ; 


c&re  am,  «ccount,  arm,  ask,  sof«  ;  eve,  event,  6nd,  recent,  maker ;  ice,  ill ;  old,  obey,  6rb,  Sdd,  soft,  connect ;  use,  unite,  firn,  up,  circus,  menu; 
out,  oil ;  chair ;  go ;  sing,  iijk  ;  then,  thin ;  nature,  verdure  (250) ;  K  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144);  bori ,  yet ;  zh  =  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Guide. 
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Val  d’AJol.  Le  (le  val'  da'zhol')  town,  dept.  Vosges,  France,  pop.  2,  comm.  8. 

Valday,  or  Valdai,  Hills  (val-dF)  hills  &,  plateau,  mostly  in  Tver  &  Novgorod  govts.  Rus¬ 
sia  ;  most  elevated  region  in  interior  of  Russia. 

Valdepenas  (val'da-pan'yas)  town,  Ciudad  Real  prov.  Spain,  pop.  comm.  24. 

Valdes  (val-das')  town,  Oviedo  prov.  Spain. 

Valdez  (v&l'dSz;  -des)  dist.  &  spt.  town,  S  Alaska,  on  Prince  William  sound,  pop.  dist.  5. 
Valdivia  (vSl-de'vya)  riv.  Chile,  South  America,  84  m.  long,  to  Pacific  ocean.  —  prov.  S 
Chile,  South  America,  8,400  □  pop.  132.  —  its  #  pop.  18. 

Valdobbiadene  (val-dob'bya-da'na)  town,  Treviso  prov.  Venetia,  Italy,  pop.  comm.  G. 
Valdosta  (vSl-d5s'ta)  city,  X  of  Lowndes  co.  Georgia,  pop.  8. 

Valeggio  SUl  Miacio  (va-lgd'jo  sool  men'cho)  town,  Verona  prov.  Venetia,  Italy,  on 
Mincio  river,  pop.  comm.  G. 

Valenga  (va-lSN'sa)  town,  Rio  de  Janeiro  state,  Brazil,  pop.  dist.  34. 

Valenga  do  Minho  (ddo  men'ydo)  ft.  town,  Portugal,  on  N  W  frontier,  pop.  3. 

Valence  (v&'laNs')  mfg.  town,  #  of  dept.  Drome,  France,  on  Rhone  river,  p.  23,  comm.  29. 
Valencia  (vd-len'shY-a ;  -slid)  co.  W  N.  Mex.  5,659  □  pop.  13,  X  Los  Lunas.  — ( Sp  pron. 
va-lSn'thya)  old  kingdom,  E  Spain,  now  provs.  Valencia,  Alicante,  and  Castellon  de  la 
Plana. —  prov.  Spain,  4,153  □  pop.  884.  —  anc.  Valen'tia,  its  #  pop.  233.  —  ( pron .  va- 
lgn'sya  ;  138)  cml.  city,  %  of  Carabobo  state,  Venezuela,  S.  Am.  pop.  40.  — or  Tacari- 
gua  (ta'ka-re'gwa)  lake,  N  Venezuela,  near  Valencia  city. 

Valencia  de  Alcantara  (va-len'tliy-a  da  al-kan'ta-ra) ft.  tn.  Caceres,  Spain,  p.  comm.  10. 
Valenciennes  (va'laN'sySn';  Angl.  vd-l&n'sY-gnz')  mfg.  cml.  ft.  town,  dept.  Nord,  France, 
pop.  28,  communal  pop.  35. 

Valentia  (va-lSn'shY-a)  isl.  7  m.  long,  Kerry  co.  W  of  Ireland,  —  town,  S  E  Valentia  isl.; 

the  extreme  W  port  of  Europe.  —  Rom.  prov.  anc.  Britannia  ;  corresponding  to  S  Scotland. 
Valentine  (vXFgn-tln)  vil.  X  of  Cherry  co.  Nebraska,  pop.  1. 

Valenza  (va-lSnt'sa)  mfg.  town,  Alessandria  prov.  Piedmont,  It.  on  Po  riv.  p.  comm.  11. 
Valguamera  Caropepe  (val'gwar-nfi'ra  ka'ro-pa'pa)  town,  Caltanissetta  prov.  Sicily, 
Italy,  pop.  comm.  13. 

Valjevo  (val'ya-vo)  dept.  Servia,  949  □  pop.  157.  — its  %  pop.  9. 

Valki  (val'ke)  town,  Kharkov  govt.  Russ,  in  Europe,  25  m.  WSW  of  Kharkov,  pop.  8. 
Valladolid  (viil'ya-tho-leth' ;  146)  prov.  Spain,  3,154  □  pop.  284.  —  its  #  pop.  comm.  71. 
Vallauris  (v&'lo'r§s')  comm.  dept.  Alpes-Maritimes,  France,  pop. 4,  comm.  8;  winter  resort. 
Vail  de  Uxo  (val'  da  oo-ho';  262)  town,  Castellon  de  la  Plana  prov.  Spain,  pop.  comm.  9. 
Vallecas  (val-ya'kas)  town,  SE  sub.  of  Madrid,  Spain,  pop.  comm.  19. 

Valle  de  Bravo  (val'ya  da  bra'vo)  city,  Mexico  state,  Mexico,  pop.  5. 

Valle  de  Cauca,  El  (SI  val'ya  da  kou'ka)  dept.  Colombia,  4,180  □  pop.  217,  #  Cali. 
Valle  de  Santiago  (val'ya  da  san'te-a'go  ;  195)  city,  S  Guanajuato,  Mexico,  pop.  13. 
Valledolmo  (val'la-dol'mo)  town,  Palermo  prov.  Sicily,  Italy,  pop.  comm.  5. 

Vallejo  (vS-la'ho :  -la'o)  cml.  city,  Solano  co.  California,  pop.  11. 

Vallelnnga  Pratameno  (val'la-looq'ga  pra'ta-ma'no)  town,  Sicily,  Italy,  18  m.  N  W  of 
Caltanissetta,  pop.  comm.  6. 

Vallenar  (val'ya-nar' ;  195)  city,  Atacama  prov.  Chile,  S.  America,  pop.  8. 

Valletta  (va-18t'ta)  spt.  city,  #  of  Malta,  on  N  E  coast,  Mediterranean  sea,  pop.  44. 
Valley,  co.  N  E  Mont.  13,515  □  pop.  14,  X  Glasgow.  — co.  cen.  Nebr.  570  □  pop.  9,  X  Ord. 
Valley  City,  city,  X  of  Barnes  co.  N.  Dakota,  on  Sheyenne  river,  pop.  5. 

Valley  Falls,  city,  Jefferson  co.  Kansas,  pop.  1. 

Valley  Forge,  vil.  Chester  co.  Pa.  ;  winter  quarters  of  Washington’s  army  1777-78. 
Valley  Junction,  town,  Polk  co.  Iowa,  5  m.  W  of  Des  Moines,  pop.  3. 

Valli  del  Signori  (val'le  dS'e  se-nyo're)  comm.  Vicenza  prov.  Venetia,  It.  p.  comm.  6. 
Vallo  della  Lucania  (val'lo  dSl'la  loo-ka'nya)  comm.  Salerno  prov.  Campania,  Italy,  p.  5. 
Vallombrosa  (val'lom-bro'sa)  i.  e.  “  Shady  valley,”  resort,  Florence  prov.  Tuscany,  Italy, 
16  m.  ESE  of  Florence  ;  celebrated  abbey,  now  a  forestry  school.  See  Vallombrosan,  n. 
Vails  (vals)  mfg.  town,  Tarragona  prov.  Spain,  pop.  comm.  12.  * 

Valmontone  (val'mon-to'na)  comm.  Rome  prov.  Italy,  pop.  5. 

Valmy  (val'me')  vil.  dept.  Marne,  France  ;  battle  1792. 

Valognes  (va'lon'y’)  cml.  town,  dept.  Manche,  France,  pop.  5,  comm.  6. 

Valparaiso  (vXl'pa-ra'zo)  mfg.  city,  X  of  Porter  co.  Ind.  pop.  7.  —  {pron.  vXl'pd-ri's5  ; 
-ri'zo)  Span.  Valparaiso  (val'pa-ra-e'so)  prov.  Chile,  South  America,  1,935  □  pop.  299. 

—  its  #  pop.  197.  See  earthquake,  n. 

Valrdas  (val'ra'as')  town,  dept.  Vaucluse,  France,  pop.  4,  comm.  5. 

Valtellina  or  Valtellin©  (val'tSl-le'na,  -le'na)  region,  Italy,  E  of  Lago  di  Como,  in  Son- 
drio  province,  Lombardy. 

Valuyki  (va-ldo'y’-ke)  town,  Voronezh  govt.  Russia  in  Europe,  near  Oskol  river,  pop.  5. 
Val verde  (val-vGr'de)  co.  S  W  Tex.  3,083  □  pop.  9,  X  Del  Rio.  —  {pron.  val-vSr'da)  town, 
Ferro  isl.  Canary  isls.  Atlantic  ocean,  pop.  comm.  7. 

Valverde  del  Camino  ( val-ver'da  del  ka-me'no)  town,  Huelva  prov.  Spain,  pop.  comm.  8. 
Van  (van)  vilayet,  Kurdistan,  Turkey  in  Asia,  15,170  □  p.  3S0.  —  its  %  near  Lake  Van,  p.  30. 
Van,  Lake  (van)  salt  lake,  Turkey  in  Asia,  lat.  38°  30'  N,  Ion.  43°  E,  1,425  □. 

Van  Alstyne  (vXn  61'stln)  town,  Grayson  co.  Tex.  about  16  m.  S  of  Sherman,  pop.  1. 
Van  Buren  (vXn  bu'rgn)  CO.  N  cell.  Ark.  730  □  pop.  14,  X  Clinton.  —  co.  S  E  Io.  477  □  pop. 
15,  X  Keosauqua.  —  co.  S  W  Mich.  617  □  pop.  33,  X  Paw  Paw.  —  co.  cen.  Tenn.  293  □ 
pop.  3,  X  Spencer.  —  city,  X  of  Crawford  co.  Ark.  pop.  4.  —  town,  Grant  co.  Ind.  pop.  1. 

—  town,  Aroostook  co.  Me.  pop.  3. 

Vance  (v&ns)  co.  N  N.  C.  279  □  pop.  19,  X  Henderson. 

Vanceburg  (vans'bfirg)  town,  X  of  Lewis  co.  Ky.  on  Ohio  river,  pop.  1. 

Vancouver  (vSn-koo'ver)  city,  X  of  Clarke  co.  Wash.  pop.  9.  —  British  isl.  off  W  coast  of 
British  Columbia,  Canada,  15,937  □.  —  city,  British  Columbia,  terminus  of  Canadian 
Pacific  Ry.  pop.  100. 

Vancouver,  Cape,  on  S  W  coast  of  Alaska. 

Vandalia  (v5n-da'lY-d)  city,  X  of  Fayette  co.  Ill.  pop.  3.  —  city,  Audrain  co.  Mo.  pop.  2. 
Vanderbilt  (vSn'der-bYlt)  bor.  Fayette  co.  Pennsylvania,  pop.  1. 

Vanderburg  (vXn'der-bfirg)  co.  S  W  Indiana,  233  □  pop.  77,  X  Evansville. 

Vandergrift  (-grift)  bor.  Westmoreland  co.  Pennsylvania,  pop.  4. 

Vandergrift  Heights,  bor.  Westmoreland  co.  Pennsylvania,  pop.  3. 

Van  Diemen  Gulf  (van  de'men)  bay,  100  m.  long,  N  coast  of  Northern  Ter.  Australia. 
Van  Diemen’s  Land,  former  name  (until  1853)  of  Tasmania. 

V&ner  (v&ner), in  Eng. usuallyVenev{\$'ner), or  Wenner  (vgn'er)lake,SWSweden,2,150D. 
Vdnersborg  (vg'ners-b<5r'y’)  town,  %  of  Alfsborg  prov.  Sweden,  pop.  8. 

Vanikoro  (va'ne-ko'ro)  isl.  11°  40'  S,  167°  E,  Santa  Cruz  group,  S  Pacific  ocean,  pop.  10. 
Vannes  (van)  mfg.  &  cml.  spt.  town,  #  of  dept.  Morbilian,  France,  p.  17,  communal  p.  24. 
Vanua  Levu  (va'noo-a  la'voo)  isl.  of  Fiji  group,  S  Pacific  ocean,  2,432  □. 

Vanves  (vaNv)  town,  dept.  Seine,  France,  lm.S  of  fortifications  of  Paris,  p.  comm.  16. 
Van  Wert  (v5n  wfirt')  co.  N  W  O.  406  □  pop.  29.  —  city,  its  X  pop.  7. 

Van  Zandt  (vSn  zant')  co.  N  E  Tex.  831  □  pop.  26,  X  Canton. 

Var  (var)  cml.  agr.  &  mfg.  dept.  France,  2,234  □  pop.  331,  #  Draguignan.  —  It.  Varo 
(va'ro)  anc.  Va'rus,  riv.  France,  70  m.  long,  Alps  to  Mediterranean  sea,  4  m.  S  W  of  Nice. 
Varanger  Fiord  (va-rang'er)  inlet,  Arctic  ocean  bet.  Russia  &  Norway. 

Varasd  (vo'rosht)  Ger.  Warasdin  (va'ras-den')  co.  N  Croatia,  Hungary,  942D  pop.  294.— 
town  with  municipal  rights,  geographically  in  &  X  of  Varasd  co.  26  □  pop.  13. 

Varazze  (va-rat'sa)  comm.  Genoa  prov.  Liguria,  Italy,  pop.  10. 

Varberg  (var'bSr-y’)  town,  Halland  prov.  Sweden,  pop.  7. 

Vardar  (var'dar')  riv.  200  m.  long,  former  Turkish  vilayet  of  Kossovo  to  Saloniki  gulf. 
Varde  (var'de)  town,  Ribe  amt,  S  W  Jutland,  Denmark,  pop.  5. 

Var  el  (f'a'rcl)  town  &  comm.  Oldenburg,  Germany,  pop.  7. 

Varese  (va-ra'sa)  town,  Como  prov.  Lombardy,  N  Italy,  pop.  comm.  22. 

Varese  Ligure  (le'goo-ra)  town,  Genoa  prov.  Liguria,  Italy,  pop.  comm.  7. 

Varmland  <  verm'land)  prov.  SW  Sweden,  7,461  □  pop.  260,  #  Karlstad. 

Varna  (var'na)  dept.  Bulgaria,  2,986  □  p.328.  —  cml.  ft.  spt.  town,  its  ^  on  Black  sea,  p.  41. 
Varpalota  (var'p<5'lo-to)  town,  Veszpr^m  co.  Hungary,  pop.  comm.  5. 

Vas  (vosh)  Ger.  Eisenburg  (i'zgn-bdorK)  co.  Hungary,  2,113  □  p.  436,  X  Szombathely. 
Vasa  (va'sa)  govt.  Finland,  Russia  in  Europe,  14,729  □  pop.  508,  %  Niko’aistad. 

Vasa  Barris  (va'za  bar-resh')  riv.  Brazil,  to  Atlantic  ocean  in  Sergipe  state. 

Vashka  (vash'ka)  riv.  Russia  in  Europe,  200  m.  long,  Vologda  govt,  to  Mezen  river. 
Vasilkov  (va'sel-y’-kfif')  town,  Kiev  govt.  Russia,  19  m.  SS  W  of  Kiev,  pop.  18. 


Vaskftt  (v<5sh'koot)  town,  Bacs-Bodrog  co.  Hungary,  5  m.  from  Baja,  pop.  comm.  5. 
Vaslui  (vas-ldo'y’)  dept.  Moldavia,  Roumania,  840  □  pop.  128.  —  its  #  pop.  comm.  10. 
Vasquez  Peak  (vSs'kSz)  mt.  Grand  co.  N  Colorado,  12,700  ft.  high. 

Vassalboro  ( vas'al-bur-o)  town,  Kennebec  co.  Maine,  pop.  2. 

Vassar  (vas'er)  vil.  Tuscola  co.  Michigan,  pop.  2. 

Vassouras  (vas-so'rash)  town,  Rio  de  Janeiro  state,  Brazil,  pop.  dist.  36 
Vasteras  (ves'ter-os'  ;  -Os')  town,  #  of  Vastmanland  prov.  Sweden,  pop  19. 
VasterbOtten  (ves'ter-bbt'ten)  prov.  N  Sweden,  22,777  □  pop.  1G1,  #  Uc.ea. 
V&sternorrland  (-nOr'land)  prov.  E  cen.  Sweden,  9,856  □  pop.  251,  #  Tiarntisand. 
Vastervik  (-vek')  spt.  town,  Kalmar  prov.  Sweden,  pop.  10. 

Vastmanland  (vgst'man-land7)  prov.  Sweden,  2,602  □  pop.  156,  #  Vasteras. 

VastO  (vas'to)  anc.  Histo'nium,  town,  Chieti  prov.  Abruzzi  e  Molise,  Italy,  p.  comm.  15. 
Vasvar  (vbsh'var)  Ger.  Eisenburg  (i'z^n-bdoK)  town,  Vas  co.  Hungary,  pop.  comm.  4. 
Vathy(va'the)  spt.  #  of  Samos  isl.  p.  6.  —  popular  name  of  Ithaca,  tn.  Ithaca  isl.  Greece. 
Vatna  or  Klofa,  Jokull  (vat'na,  klo'la,  yfi'kdodT)  elevated  snowfield,  SE  Iceland. 

V Sitter {v&t' ter),  in EnglishusuaUy  Vetter  (vet'er)or  Wetter  ( vgt'er)  lake,  733  □  S  Sweden. 
Vauclin  (vo'klSN')  commune,  Martinique,  French  West  Indies,  pop.  6. 

Vaucluse  (vo'kliiz')  dept.  SE  France,  1,381  □  pop.  239,  #  Avignon. 

Vaud  (vo)  Ger.  Waadt  (vat)  agr.  &  past,  canton,  W  Switz.  1,256  □  p.  324,  #  Lausanne. 
Vaudreuil  (vo-drobl';  Fr.  vo'drfi'y’)  co.  S  W  Quebec  prov.  Canada.  —  its  X. 

Vaupes  (vou-pas')  commissary,  Colombia,  pop.  6,  #  Calamar. 

Vavau  (va-va'oo)  isl.  10  m.  long,  &  group,  Tonga  isls.  S  Pacific  ocean. 

VdxjO  (vek'Kfi)  town,  Kronoberg  prov.  Sweden,  pop.  7. 

Vaygach  (vi'gach')  isl.  68  m.  long,  Russia,  off  N  E  coast,  Archangel  govt.  Arctic  ocean. 
Vazzola  (vad-z6'la)  comm.  Treviso  prov.  Venetia,  Italy,  pop.  5. 

Vecchiano  (vSk-kya'no)  town,  Pisa  prov.  Tuscany,  Italy,  pop.  comm.  7. 

VedelagO  (va'da-la'go)  comm.  Treviso  prov.  Venetia,  Italy,  pop.  9. 

Veedersburg  (ve'derz-bfirg)  town,  Fountain  co.  Indiana,  pop.  2. 

Veendam  (van' dam')  comm.  Groningen,  Netherlands,  pop.  12. 

Veenendaal  (va'nen-dal')  vil.  &  comm.  Utrecht,  Netherlands,  pop.  comm.  6. 

Vega  Alta  (va'ga  al'ta)  mun.  &  town,  N  San  Juan  dept.  Porto  Rico,  pop.  m.  8,  t.  2. 
Vega  Baja  (ba'ha  ;  189)  mun.  &  town,  N  San  Juan  dept.  Porto  Rico,  pop.  m.  13,  t.  3. 
Vega  de  Ribadeo  (da  re'ba-tha'o;  133,  146)  coast  town,  Oviedo  prov.  Spain,  pop.  comm.  6. 
Vega,  La  (la  va'ga)  town,  Orense  prov.  Spain,  pop.  comm.  7. 

Vega  Real  (ra-al')  fertile  plain,  140  m.  long,  Dominican  Republic,  Haiti  island. 

Vegen  (va'gen)  isl.  Nordland  prov.  Norway,  15  m.  off  coast. 

Vegesack  (fa'ge-zak)  spt.  town,  Bremen,  Germany,  on  Weser  river,  pop  4. 

Veghel  (va'g^l)  vil.  A:  comm.  N.  Brabant,  Netherlands,  pop.  comm.  6. 

Veglia  (vel'ya)  isl.  23  m.  long,  Kustenland,  Aust.  in  Adriatic  sea,  pop. 7.  —  spt.  its  #  pop. 2. 
Veil  (ve'yi)  anc.  city  of  Etruria,  N  of  Rome,  Italy  ;  wars  with  Rome. 

Vejer  de  la  Frontera  (va-h5r'  da  la  fron-ta'ra;  189)  tn.  Cadiz  prov.  Spain,  p.  comm.  13. 
Vejle  (vS'y’lg)  amt,  SE  Jutland,  Denmark,  907  □  pop.  140.  —  town,  its  #  on  Vejle  fia|d, 
pop.  17.  —  Fiord,  inlet,  15  m.  long,  E  coast  of  S  Jutland,  Denmark. 

Velbert  (fel'bert)  mfg.  town,  Diisseldorf  dist.  Rhine  Prov.  Prussia,  pop.  23. 

Vblez  (va'las;  268)  town,  Velez  prov.  Santander  dept.  Colombia,  pop.  fnuu.  dist.  9. 
Vdlez  Blanco  (va'lath  blaq'ko)  town,  Almeria  prov.  Spain,  pop.  comm.  8. 
Vblez-Mdlaga  (va'lath  ma'la-ga)  town,  Malaga  prov.  Spain,  pop.  comm.  24. 

Vblez  Rubio  (roo'byo)  town,  Almeria  prov.  Spain,  pop.  comm.  9. 

Velikaya  (ve-lye'ka-ya)  riv.  230  m.  long,  N  W  Russia,  to  Lake  Pskov. 

Velikiya  Luki  (vg-lye'ke-ya  loo'ke)  town,  S  E  Pskov  govt.  Russia,  pop.  8. 

Velino,  Monte  (mon'ta  va-le'no).mt.  Aquila  prov.  cen.  Italy,  8,157  ft.  high. 

Velino  River  (va-le'no)  riv.  Italy,  54  m.  long,  Monte  Velino  to  Nera  riv.;  noted  falls, 
Cascata  delle  Marmore. 

Velizh  (va-lyesh')  cml.  town,  Vitebsk  govt.  Russia  in  Europe,  on  Duna  river,  pop.  18. 
Vellotri  (vgl-la'tre)  town,  Rome  prov.  Italy,  21  m.  SE  of  Rome,  pop.  comm.  22. 

Vellore  (vel'lor')  town,  N.  Arcot  dist.  Madras,  Br.  India,  87  m.  W  of  Madras,  pop.  45. 
Velsen  (vSl'sen)  town  &  comm.  North  Holland,  Netherlands,  pop.  comm.  18. 

VenadO  (va-na'tho  ;  146)  city,  San  Luis  Potosi  state,  Mexico,  pop.  4. 

Venado  Peak  (ve-na'do)  mt.  Sangre  de  Cristo  range,  Colorado,  12,800  ft.  high. 

Venango  (ve-n5q'go)  co.  N  W  Pennsylvania,  661  □  pop.  56,  X  Franklin. 

Venaria  Reale  (va-na're-a  ra-a'la)  comm.  Turin  prov.  Piedmont,  Italy,  pop.  5. 

Vendbe  (vaN'da')  dept.  W  France,  2,692  □  pop.  439,  #  La  Roche-sur-Yon. 

Vondome  (vaN'dom')  mfg.  town,  dept.  Loir-et-Cli*r,  France,  pop.  7,  comm.  10. 

Venetia  (ve-ne'shi-d;  -sh a)  It.  VenetO  (vg'na-to)  compartimento,  Italy,  9,478  □  p.  3,527, 
#  Venice  ;  provs.  Belluno,  Padua,  Rovigo,  Treviso,  Udine,  Venice,  Verona,  &  Vicenza. 
Venezuela  (vgn'e-zwe'ld  ;  Am.  Sp.  va'na-swa'la;  268)  republic,  South  America,  393,976  □ 
pop.  2,714,  %  Caracas. 

Vengurla  (vgn-gdor'ld)  spt.  town,  Bombay,  Br.  India,  33  m.  N  N  W  of  Goa,  pop.  19. 
Venice  (ven'Ts)  city,  Madison  co.  Ill.  pop.  4.  —  It.  Venezia  (va-ngt'sya)  prov.  Venetia.. 
Italy,  934  □  pop.  467.  —  its  #  &  #  of  Venetia,  a  ft.  cml.  &  mfg.  city,  on  the  Adriatic 
coast,  pop.  comm.  161.  See  Bridge  of  Sighs,  Council  of  Ten,  Doge,  n.,  Grand  Canal, 
Marriage  of  the  Adriatic,  Queen  of  the  Adriatic,  Rialto,  n. 

Venice,  Gulf  Of,  the  N  part  of  the  Adriatic  sea;  sometimes,  the  whole  sea. 

Venlo  or  Venloo  (vgn-15')  town  &  comm.  Limburg,  Netli.  on  Meuse  river,  pop.  comm.  17. 
Venosa  (va-no'sa)  anc.  Venu'sia,  comm.  Potenza  prov.  Italy,  pop.  9. 

Venray  (vgn'rl')  vil.  &  comm.  Limburg,  Netherlands,  pop.  comm.  8. 

Ventimiglia  (ven'te-mel'ya)  comm.  Porto  Maurizio  prov.  Liguria,  Italy,  p.  comm.  14. 
Ventnor  (vent'ner)  town,  S  Isle  of  Wight,  Hampshire,  Eng.  pop.  6  ;  watering  place. 
Ventuari  (ven-twa're)  riv.  350  m.  long,  Venezuela,  tributary  of  upper  Orinoco. 

Ventura  (ven-too'ra)  co.  S  Cal.  1,878  □  pop.  18.  —  city,  its  X  pop.  3.  m 
Vera  (va'ra)  town,  Almeria  prov.  Spain,  near  Mediterranean  sea,  pop.  comm.  9. 

Vera  Cruz  (va'ra  kroos';  vSr'a  krooz' ;  268)  officially  Ve racruz  state,  Mexico,  27,883 
□  pop.  1,124,  #  Jalapa.  —  spt.  town  in  same,  its  former  #  pop.  50. 

Vercelli  (vgr-chSl'le)  anc.  Vercel'lac,  city,  Novara  prov.  Piedmont,  Italy,  p.  comm.  32. 
Verchbres  (vgr'sliar')  co.  Quebec  prov.  Canada,  X  Vercheres. 

Verde,  Cape  (vfird)  extreme  W  cape  of  Africa,  bet.  Senegal  &  Gambia  rivers. 

Verden  (far'den)  mfg.  town,  Hanover  prov.  Prussia,  on  Aller  river,  pop.  10. 

Verdun  (vgr'duN')  suburb  of  Montreal,  Quebec  prov.  Canada,  pop.  12.  —  or  Verdun— 
sur-Meuse  (-sur-mGz')  anc.  Verodu'num,  ft.  mfg.  town,  dept.  Meuse,  France,  on  Meuse 
river,  pop.  comm.  22. 

Vereda  Nueva  (va-ra'feha  nwa'va;  146)  city,  Havana  prov.  Cuba,  pop.  1. 

Vereeniging  (ve-ra'nT-gTng)  town,  S  Transvaal  prov.  U.  of  S.  Africa;  peace  treaty,  1902. 
Vereya  (vyg-ra'ya)  town,  Moscow  govt.  Russia,  62  m.  W  by  S  of  Moscow,  pop.  6. 

Vergara  (v&r-ga'ra)  town,  Guipuzcoa  prov.  Spain,  pop.  comm.  7. 

VergatO  (vgr-ga'to)  comm.  Bologna  prov.  Emilia,  Italy,  pop.  6. 

Vergennes  (ver-jSnz')  city,  Addison  co.  Vermont,  pop.  1. 

Verin  (va-ren')  town,  Orense  prov.  Spain,  pop.  comm.  6. 

Verkhne— Uralsk  (vygrK'nyg-do-ral'y’sk)  town,  Orenburg  prov.  Russia,  pop.  10. 
Verkhoyansk  (vygr'Ko-yansk')  town,  N  E  Siberia,  N  pole  of  cold  for  Eastern  Hemisphere, 

67°  34'  N,  134°  20'  E. 

Vermandois  (ver'maN'dwa')  anc. dist.  of  France,  now  inch  in  depts.Aisne,  Somme,  fr  0;se. 
Vermilion  (ver-mil'ywn)  co.  E  Ill.  921  □  pop.  78,  X  Danville.  —  co.  W  Ind.  254  □  pop. 
19,  X  Newport.  —  par.  S  La.  1,213  □  pop.  26,  X  Abbeville.  —  vil.  Erie  co.  O.  pop.  1.  — 
city,  X  of  Clay  co.  S.  Dak.  pop.  2;  Univ.  of  South  Dakota. 

Vermont  (ver-m<5nt')  state,  NE  U.  S.  A.  9,124  □  pop.  356,  #  Montpelier.  See  Green 
Mountain  State.  —  vil.  Fulton  co.  Ill.  pop.  1. 

Vernasca  (vgr-nas'ka)  comm.  Piacenza  prov.  Emilia,  Italy,  pop.  6. 

VerniO  (vgr'nyo)  comm.  Florence  prov.  Tuscany,  Italy,  pop.  7. 

Vernon  (vfir'n&n)  par.  W  La.  1,367  □  pop.  17,  X  Leesville.  —  co.  W  Mo.  839  □  pop.  29, 

X  Nevada.  —  co.  S  W  Wis.  821  □  pop.  28,  X  Viroqua.  —  towrn,  Tolland  co.  Conn.  pop. 

9.  —  town,  X  of  Wilbarger  co.  Tex.  pop.  3.  —  {Fr.  pron.  vSr'nfiN')  towrn,  dept.  Eure, 
France,  pop.  7,  comm.  9. 

Verocze  (ver'e-tsS)  Croat.  Virovitica  (ve'r6-ve'te-tsa)  co.  Slavonia,  Hungary,  1 ,857  □ 
pop.  241.  —  town  in  same,  pop.  comm.  8. 

Verolanuova  (vSr'o-la-nw6'va)  comm.  Brescia  prov.  Lombardy,  Italy,  pop.  5. 


Valentia.  See  Valencia,  Spain. 
Valetta.  Var.  of  Valletta. 
Valleyfield.  See  Salaberry-de- 
Valleyfield. 

Valona.  Var.  of  Avlona. 


Valyevo. Eng. form  of  Valjevo. 
Varo.  See  Var. 

Varshava.  See  Warsaw. 
VaruB.  See  Var 
Veles.  See  KOprili. 


Vener.  See  Van er. 

Veneto.  See  Venetia. 
Venezia.  See  Venice. 

Venta  Belgarum.  See  Win¬ 
chester,  Eng. 


Vennsia.  See  Venosa. 

Verapaz,  Alta.  See  Alta  Vera- 
paz. 

Verapaz,  Baja.  See  Baja  Vera¬ 
paz. 


Verbanns  Lacus.  See  Mag- 

giorf,.  Laoo. 

Verde  Islands,  Cape.  See  Cape 

V erde  Islands. 

Veria.  See  Karaferieh. 


Verkhni  Lomov.  See  Lomov, 

V  ERKHNI. 

Verkhnyaya  Tungnska-  See 

Tunouska. 

Vermejo.  See  Salado,  Rfo. 


□  means  square  miles;  capital ;  X,  co.  seat;  agr.,  agricultural;  cml.,  commercial;  mfg.,  manufacturing;  min.,  mining;  spt.,  seaport;  tp.,  township;  vil.,  village. 
Population  is  given  in  nearest  thousands  :  2  rz  1,500  to  2,499  ;  3  rr  2,500  to  3,499,  etc. ;  less  than  1,000  not  given.  See  Abbreviations,  p.  2379. 
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Verolengo  fvSr't-lSij'gB)  town,  Turin  prov.  Piedmont,  Italy,  pop.  comm.  6. 

Veroil  (va'ro-le)  comm.  Rome  prov.  Italy,  pop.  14. 

Verona  (ve-ro'nd)  bor.  Essex  co.  N.  J.  pop.  2.  —  bor.  Allegheny  co.  Pa.  pop.  3  _  (It 

pi-on.  va-ro/na)  prov  Venetia,  Italy,  1,186  □  pop.  475.  -  its  *  a  ft.  city,  pop  comm.  82. 

Versailles  (ver-salz')  city,  X  of  Woodford  co.  Ky.  pop.  2.  —  city,  X  of  Morgan  co.  Mo. 
P_P- 2-  ~vll-I,ar'‘f  P°P'.2  — bor.  Allegheny  co.  Pa.  pop.  1.  —  (vSr'sa'y’;  Angl.  ver- 
salz  )  city,  12  in.  W  S  \S  of  Pans,#  of  dept.  Seine-et-Oise,  France,  pop.  comm.  60:  palace 
of  Louis  XIV.  (now  museum),  gardens,  fountains,  etc. 

Versecz  (verthgts),  Ger.  Werschetz  (vSr'ahets)  ft.  town  with  municipal  rights,  geo- 
graphically  m  Temes  co.  Huugary,  76  □  pop.  27. 

Verulam  (vgr'do-lam)  vil.  E  Natal,  U.  of  South  Africa. 

Verviers  (ver'vya')  mfg.  town,  Liege  prov.  Belgium,  pop.  47. 

Vervins  (vSr'vSN')  town,  dept.  Aisne,  France,  pop.  3  ;  treaty  1598. 

Vdsinet.  Le  (le  va'ze/nS')town,  dept.  Seine-et-Oise,  France,  near  Seine  riv.  p.2,  comm.  6. 

yesom  ( ve-zool')  mfg.  town,  #  of  dept.  Haute-Sa6ne,  France,  pop.  9,  comm.  11. 

Vestal  Peak,  mt.  Sail  Juan  co.  Col.  13, Shift,  high. 

Vesteraalen  (vgs'ter  o'len)  N  group  of  Lofoten  isls.  Norway. 

Vestfiord  (vgst'fyord/)  bay,  95  m.  long,  bet.  Lofoten  isls.  and  coast  of  Norway. 

Vesuvius  (ve-su'vl-us)  It.  Vesuvio  (va-zoo'vyo)  volcano,  E  of  Naples  bay,  S  Italy, 
4,267  ft.  high  ;  numerous  destructive  eruptions,  esp.  in  a.  d.  79  &  1906. 

Veszprem  (vgs'pram)  co.  W  Hungary,  1,526  □  pop.  230.  —  town  with  magistracy,  its  X 
on  Sed  river,  pop.  15. 


.  on  Lake  of  Geneva,  p.  14. 

...  .  long,  dept.  Correze  to  Dordogne  river. 

Vezir-Kopri  (va-zer'-kG-pre')  town,  N  W  Sivas  vilayet,  Asia  Minor,  pop.  9. 

Vezzano  jLlgiir©  (va-dza'no  le'goo-ra)  comm.  Genoa,  prov.  Liguria,  Italy,  pop.  6. 

Viad&na  (yya-da'na)  town,  Mantua  prov.  Lombardy,  Italy,  on  Po  river,  pop.  comm.  17. 

Vlana  (vya'na)  town,  Orense,  Spain,  p.  comm.  8.  —  city,  Navarra,  Spain,  p.  comm.  3. 

Vianna  do  C&stello  (ve-an'a  d<5o  kas-tSl'do)  dist.  Minho  prov.  Portugal,  858  □  pop.  227. 
—  cml.  spt.  town,  its  #  pop.  9. 

Viareggio  ( vya-rgd'jo)  spt.  town,  Lucca  prov.  Tuscany,  Italy,  pop.  comm.  21. 

Vlborg  (ve'bork)  amt,  cen.  Jutland, Denmark,  1,181  Dpop.  121.  —  tn.  its  #  p.  11  .  —  (Swed. 
v3'b5r-y’)  Finnish  Wiipuri  (ve'pd6-re)  govt.  Finland,  11,756 Dp. 509.  —  its  #  p.  50. 

Viochio  (vek'kyo)  comm.  Florence  prov.  Tuscany,  Italy,  pop.  12. 

Vicenza  (ve-chgnt'sa)  prov.  Venetia,  Italy,  1,056  □  pop.  496.  —  anc.  Vicbn'tia,  its  #  p.  55. 

Vlch  (v§ch)  mnc.  Au'sa,  town,  Barcelona  prov.  Spain,  pop.  comm.  12. 

Vichy  (ve'she' ;  Angl.  vish'T)  town,  dept.  Allier,  France,  pop.  comm.  17;  mineral  springs. 

Vicksburg  (vTk&'bGrg)  vil.  Kalamazoo  co.  Mich.  pop.  2.  —  city,  X  of  Warren  co.  Miss, 
on  Mississippi  river,  pop.  21  ;  siege  &  capture  1863. 

Vico  del  Gargano  ( vg'ko  d81  gsir-ga'no)  comm.  Foggia  prov.  Italy,  on  Monte  Gargano,  p.9. 

Vico  Btuemse  (ve'ko  a-kwgn'sa)  town,  Naples  prov.  Campania,  Italy,  pop.  comm.  11. 

Vlcopisano  (ve'kft-pe-sa'no)  comm.  Pisa  prov.  Tuscany,  Italy,  pop.  7. 

ViQOJ^a  (ve-so'za)  town,  Miuas  Geraes,  Brazil,  pop.  dist.  46. 

Victor  (vlk'ter)  town,  Teller  co.  Colorado,  pop.  3. 

Victoria  (vTk-to'rl-d)  co.  S  Tex.  890  □  pop.  15.  —  city,  its  X  pop.  4.  —  state,  S  E  Aus¬ 
tralia,  87,884  □  pop.  1,316,  #  Melbourne.  —  co.  South  Australia,  Australia,  pop.  20.  — 
co.  Western  Australia,  Australia,  pop.  10.  —  co.  New  Brunswick,  Canada.  —  co.  Nova 
Scotia  prov.  Canada,  X  Baddeck.  —  co.  cen.  Ontario  prov.  Canada,  X  Lindsay.  —  spt. 
oity,  #  of  Brit.  Columbia,  Canada,  pop.  32.  —  spt.  city,  #  of  Hongkong  colony,  China, 
pop.  161.  —  spt.  chief  tn.  of  Mahe  &  #  of  Seychelles.  —  (Span.  pron.  vek-to're-a)  town, 
Entre  Rios  prov.  Argentina,  pop.  6.  —  spt.  town,  #  of  Espirito  Santo  state,  Brazil,  pop. 
12. —  town,  Pernambuco  state,  Brazil,  pop.  dist.  32.  —  city,  Malleco  prov.  Chile,  pop. 
10.  —  town,  Aragua  state,  Venezuela,  pop.  5.  —  pueblo  (pop.  15)  &  town  (pop.  8)  Tar- 
lac  prov.  Luzon,  Phil.  isls.  —  peak,  Palawan,  Phil.  isls.  ab.  5,680  ft.  high. 

Victoria  Falls  (vlk-to^rT-d)  falls  in  Zambezi  riv.  Rhodesia,  British  S.  Africa,  just  W  of 
26°  E,  about  350  ft.  high,  —  falls  in  Iguassu  riv.  (bet.  Parana  state,  Brazil,  &  Missioues 
prov.  Argentina)  ab.  6  m.  above  its  confluence  with  Parana  riv.;  ab.  200  ft.  high. 

Victoria  Island,  isl.  Northwest  Ters.  Can.  in  Arctic  oc.  bet.  69°-73°  N,  101°-118°  W. 

Victoria  Land,  in  antarctic  regions,  70°-79°  S;  discovered  in  1841.  —  SE  part  of  Vic¬ 
toria  Island,  Canada. 

Victoria  Nyanza  (nyan'za)  lake  (nyanza)  E  Africa,  lat.  3°  S-0°25/  N,  Ion.  Sl^S7^0 
4S7  E,  ab.  26,000  □  ;  a  source  of  Nile  river. 

Victoria  West,  town,  cen.  Cape  prov.  U.  of  South  Africa,  pop.  3. 

Vidalia  (vT-dal'yd)  town,  Toombs  co.  Ga.  pop.  2.  —  town,  X  of  Concordia  par.  La.  on 
Mississippi  river,  pop.  1 

Vldin  (vi'den)  dept.  Bulgaria,  1,700  □  pop.  237.  —  ft.  town,  its  #  on  Danube  riv.  pop.  16. 

Viedma  (vyad'ma)  lake,  53  m.  long,  Santa  Cruz  ter.  S  Argentina,  S  of  Lake  San  Martin. 

Vienna  (vi-gn'd)  town,  X  of  Dooly  co.  Ga.  pop.  2.  —  city,  X  of  Johnson  co.  Ill.  pop.  2. — 
(pron,  ve-gn'd)  Ger.  Wien  (veil)  anc.  Vindobo'na,  mfg.  &  cml.  city,  #  of  Lower  Aus¬ 
tria,  of  Austria,  &  of  Austria-Hungary,  on  Danube  river,  pop.  2,031. 

Vienne  (vygn)  riv.  France,  217  m.  long,  dept.  Correze  to  Loire  riv.  —  dept.  W  France, 
2,712  □  pop.  332,  #  Poitiers.  —  anc.  Vien'na,  town,  dept.  Isere,  France,  pop.  21,  com¬ 
munal  pop.  25.  See  Council  of  Vienne. 

Vlennois  (vyg'nwa')  anc.  dist.  France,  now  included  in  depts.  Dr6me  &  Isere. 

Vientiane  (vyan'tyan')  town,  French  #  of  Laos  ter.  Fr.  Indo-China,  on  the  Mekong,  p.  27. 

Vieques  (vya'kas)  isl.  olf  E  coast  of  Porto  Rico;  belongs  to  Humacao  dept.  —  mun. 
&  town  on  same,  pop.  mun.  10,  town  3. 

Vlerlande  (fer'lan'de)  lowland  ter.  S  E  of  Hamburg,  Germany. 

Viemheim  (fern'hlm)  market  town,  Starkenburg  prov.  Hesse,  Germany,  pop.  9. 

Viersen  (fer'zen)  mfg.  town,  Rhine  Prov.  Prussia,  pop.  30. 

Vierzon- Villages  (ver'zSN'-ve'lazh')  town,  dept.  Cher,  France,  pop.  6,  comm.  7. 

Vierzon-Ville  (vygr'z6N'-vel')  mfg-  town  &  comm.  dept.  Cher,  France,  pop.  12. 

Vieste  (vygs'ta)  town,  Foggia  prov.  Apulia,  Italy,  on  Adriatic  sea,  pop.  coram.  9. 

Vietri  sui  Mare  (vya'tre  sool  ma'ra)  comm.  Salerno  prov.  Italy,  pop.  8. 

Vieux-Condd  (vyfi'-kSN'da')  town,  dept.  Nord,  France,  pop.  4,  comm.  8. 

Vlgan  (ve'gan)  pueblo  (pop.  15)  town  (pop.  6)  *  of  Ilocos  Sur  prov.  Luzon,  Phil.  isls. 

Vigan,  Le  (le  ve'gaN')  mfg.  &  min.  town,  dept.  Gard,  France,  pop.  4,  comm.  5. 

Vigarano  Mainarda  (ve'ga-ra'no  mi-nar'da)  comm.  Ferrara  prov.  Emilia,  Italy,  pop.  6. 

VlgattO  (ve-gat'to)  comm.  Parma  prov.  Emilia,  Italy,  pop.  6. 

VigevailO  (ve-jg'va-no)  mfg.  town,  Pavia  prov.  Lombardy,  Italy,  pop.  comm.  28. 

Vignola  (ven-y6'la)  comm.  Modena  prov.  Emilia,  Italy,  pop.  6. 

Vigo  (ve'go ;  vi'go)  co.  W  Ind.  409  □  pop.  88,  X  Terre  Haute.  —  (pron.  ve'go)  spt.  city, 
Pontevedra  prov.  Spain,  pop.  comm.  41. 

Vigo,  Bay  of  (ve'go)  inlet  of  Atlantic  ocean,  Pontevedra  prov.  Spain. 

Vigone  (ve-go'na)  comm.  Turin  prov.  Piedmont,  Italy,  pop.  5. 

Vigonza  (ve-g6nt'sa)  comm,  Padua  prov.  Venetia,  Italy,  pop.  8. 

ViligOS  (ve'la-gosh)  town,  Arad  co.  Hungary,  pop.  comm.  7. 

Vilaine  (ve^gn')  riv.  France,  140  m.  long,  dept.  Mayenne  to  Atlantic  ocean. 

Vilas  (vi'lds)  co.  N  Wis.  833  □  pop.  6,  X  Eagle  River. 

Vilbel  (fTl'bcl)  town,  Oberhessen  prov.  Hesse,  Germany,  pop.  5. 

Vilich  (fe'ltK)  vil.  Rhine  Prov.  Prussia,  near  Bonn,  pop.  comm.  16. 

Vilkomir  (vel'y’-kg-mer')  town,  Kovno  govt.  Russia  in  Europe,  on  Sventa  river,  pop.  17. 

Villa  Bartolommea(vel'la  bar-t6'lom-mg'a)comm.  Verona  prov.  Venetia,  Italy,  pop.  7. 

Villabate  (vel'la-ba'ta)  comm.  Palermo  prov.  Sicily,  Italy,  pop.  6. 

Villacanas  (vel'ya-kan'yas)  town,  Toledo  prov.  Spain,  pop.  comm.  ». 

VillacarillO  (-ka-rel'yo)  town,  Jagn  prov.  Spain,  43  m.  N  E  of  JaOn,  pop.  comm.  11. 

Villach  (fll'aK)  Slovenian  Beljak  (bel'yak)  town,  Carinthia,  Austria,  pop.  15,  comm.  19. 

Villacidro  (vel'la-che'dro)  town.  Cagliari  prov.  Sardinia  isl.  Italy,  pop.  comm.  6. 

Villa  del  Pilar  (vel'ya  dgl  pe-lar')town,  SW  part  of  Paraguay,  S.  America,  pop.  10. 

Villafamds  (vel'ya- fa-mas')  town.  Castellon  de  la  Plana  prov.  Spain,  pop.  comm.  7. 

Villafranca  de  lbs  Barros  (vel'ya-frap'ka  da  los  bar'ros)  city,  Badajoz,  Spain,  pop.  13. 

Villafranca  del  Panadas  (d?l  pa'na-thas' ;  146)  town,  Barcelona  prov.  Spain,  p.  comm.  8. 


Villafranca  de  Xira  (vel'la-fraN'ka  da  she'ra)  town,  Estremadura,  Portugal,  pop.  5. 
Villafranca  di  Verona  i  vel'la-irai/ka  de  va-ro'ua)  town,  Verona  prov.  Venetia,  Italy, 
pop.  comm.  11;  treaty  1859. 

Villafranca  Piemonte  (-frui)'ka  pya-mon'ta)  comm.  Turin  prov.  Piedmont,  Italy,  pop. 7. 
Villagarcia  (vel'ya-gar-the'a)  spt.  town,  Pontevedra  prov.  Spaiu,  pop.  comm.  9. 
Villagran  (vel'ya-gran')  town,  Tamaulipas,  Mexico. 

Villa  Grove  (vll'd)  vil.  Douglas  co.  Illinois,  pop.  2. 

Villa  Hayes  (vel'ya  a'y§s;  haz';  195)  town,  W  Paraguay,  on  Paraguay  riv.  pop.  2; 

named  after  President  Hayes  of  U.  S.  A. 

Vlllahermosa  (vel'ya-er-mo'sii)  town,  Ciudad  Real  prov.  Spain,  pop.  comm.  5. 
VUlajoyosa  (vel'ya-ho-yo'sii ;  189)  spt.  town,  Alicante  prov.  Spain,  pop.  comm.  9. 
Villalba  (vel-yal'ba)  town,  Lugo  prov.  Spain,  pop.  comm.  14. 

Villamartin  (vel'ya-mar-ten')  town,  Cadiz  prov.  Spaiu,  pop.  comm.  7. 

Villa  Minozzo  (vel'la  me-not'so)  comm.  Reggio  uell’  Emilia  prov.  Italy,  pop.  8. 

Villa  Nova  de  Gaia  (no'va  d<5  ga'ya)  town,  Portugal,  on  Douro  riv.  op.  Oporto,  p.  6. 
Villanova  de  Pdrtimao  ( vel'la-no'va  dS  por'te-mouN')  town,  Faro  dist.  Portugal,  pop.  6. 
Villanova  Monteleone  (-no'va  mon'ta-la-o'na)  comm.Sa8sari  prov.  Sardinia, Italy, pop. 5. 
Villa  Nueva  (vel'ya  nwaVa)  town,  Cordoba  prov.  Argentina,  pop.  4. 

Villanueva  de  Arosa  (vel'ya-uwa'va  da  a-ro'sa)  town,  Pontevedra,  Spain,  p.  comm.  7. 
Villanueva  de  Cdrdoba  (-da  kdr'do-va;  133)  tn,  Cordoba  prov.  Spaiu,  p.  comm.  10. 
Villanueva  del  Arzobispo  (d81  ar'tho-bes'po)  town,  Ja^n  prov.  Spain,  pop.  comm.  11. 
Villanueva  de  la  Serena  (la  sa-ra'na)  town,  Badajoz  prov.  Spain,  pop.  comm.  15. 
Villanueva  y  Geltrti  (vel'ya-nwa'va  e  h51-trco';  172)  spt.  town,  Barcelona  prov.  Spain, 
pop.  comm.  12. 

Villa  Real  (ra-al')  dist.  Traz-os-Montes  prov.  Portugal,  1,650  □  pop.  244.  —  its  #  pop.  7. 
Villa  Rica  (vel'ya  re'ka ;  195)  town,  S  cen.  Paraguay,  South  America,  pop.  25. 

Villarosa  (vel'la  rS'za)  town,  Caltauissetta  prov.  Sicily,  Italy,  pop.  comm.  11. 

Villarreal  (vel'yar-ra-al')  town,  Castellon  de  la  Plana  prov.  Spain,  pop.  comm.  18. 
Villarrobledo  (vel'yar-ro-bla'tho  ;  146)  town,  Albacete  prov.  Spain,  pop.  comm.  13. 
Villarrubia  de  los  Ojos  ( -roo'bya  da  los  o'hos;  189)  town,  Ciudad  Real,  Spain,  p.  comm.  6. 
Villa  San  Giovanni  (vel'la  san  jo-van'ne)  comm.  Reggio  di  Calabria  prov.  Italy,  pop.  6. 
Villaviciosa  (vel'ya-ve-thyo'sa)  town,  Oviedo  prov.  Spain,  pop.  comm.  22. 

Villa  ViQOSa  (vel'la  ve-so'za)  town,  Alagoas,  Brazil,  pop.  dist.  36. 

Villefranche  (vel'fraNsh')  ft.  spt.  comm.  dept.  Alpes-Maritimes,  France,  p.  5.  —  town, 
dept.  Aveyron,  France,  p.  6,  comm.  8.  —  toura,  dept.  Rhbne,  France,  p.  15,  comm.  16. 
Villejuif  (vel'zhwef')  comm.  dept.  Seine,  France,  pop.  9;  suburb  of  Paris. 

Villemonble  (-raON'bl’)  towm  &  comm.  dept.  Seine,  France,  pop.  9. 

Vlllena  (vel-ya'na)  towm,  Alicante  prov.  Spain,  pop.  comm.  16. 

V illeneuve-Saint-Geor ges  (vel'nflv'-sJN  -zhorzh')comm.  dept.  Seine-et-Oise,  Fr.  p.ll. 
Villeneuve-SUr-Lot  (-siir'-lo')  town,  dept.  Lot-et-Garonne,  France,  pop.  8,  connn.  13. 
Villers-Bretonneux  (ve'lSr'-bie-to'nQ')  town  &  comm.  dept.  Somme,  France,  p.  4. 
Villers— Cotterets  (-ko'te-r8')comm.  dept.  Aisne,  Fr.  p.  6;  bp.  of  Alexandre  Dumas  (pere). 
Vllierupt  (vel'riip')  town  dept.  Meurthe-et-Moselle,  France,  pop.  8,  comm.  9. 

Villeta  (vel-ya'ta  ;  195)  town,  Paraguay,  on  Paraguay  riv.  near  Asuncion,  pop.  4. 
Villeurbanne  (vel'iir'bin')  mfg.  town,  dept.  Rhdne,  France,  pop.  41,  comm.  43. 

Villiers  (vll'yerz)  co.  SW  Victoria,  Australia,  pop.  23. 

Villlngen  (fTl'Tng-2n)  mfg.  towm,  S  Baden,  Germany,  28  m.  E  N  E  of  Freiburg,  pop.  11. 
Villisca  ( vT-lTs'ka)  city,  Montgomery  co.  Iowa,  pop.  2. 

Villorba  i  vel-16r'ba)  comm.  Treviso  prov.  Venetia.  Ital}’,  pop.  6. 

Vilno  (vel'no)  or  Wilna  (vel'na)  govt.  Russia,  16,181  u  pop.  1,957.  —  its  #  pop.  200. 
Vilvorde  (vel'vord')  mfg.  town,  Brabant  prov.  Belgium,  on  Senue  river,  pop.  16. 

Vilyuy  (ve-lyob'y’)  riv.  1,200  m.  long,  E  Siberia,  tributary  of  Lena  river. 

VimelTO  (ve-mS'e-rdo)  vil.  Lisbon  dist.  Portugal,  near  coast;  battle  1808. 

VimercatO  (ve'mSr-ka'ta)  comm.  Milan  prov.  Lombardy,  Italy,  pop.  7. 

Vifia  del  Mar  (ve'uya  dgl  mar')  town,  Chile,  suburb  of  Valparaiso,  pop.  26. 

Viftales  (ven-ya'las)  dist.  (pop.  17)  &  city  (pop.  1)  Pinar  del  Rio  prov.  Cuba. 
Vlnalhaven  (vi'nal-ha'v’n)  town,  Knox  co.  Maine,  pop.  2. 

Vinaroz  (ve'na-roth*;  268)  cml.  town,  Castellon  de  la  Plana  prov.  Spaiu.  pep.  comm.  8. 
Vincennes  (vln-sSnz')  city,  X  of  Knox  co  Ind.  pop.  15.  —  (Fr.pron.  viN'isgn')  mfg.  town, 
dept.  Seine,  France,  pop.  34,  comm.  39  ;  castle  &  forest. 

Vincent  (vin's^nt)  co.  S  South  Island,  New  Zealand,  pop.  5. 

Vinci  (ven'che)  comm.  Florence  prov.  Tuscany,  Italy,  pop.  9. 

Vindhya  Hills  ( vTnd'ya)  range,  cen.  India,  dividing  Gangetic  basin  from  the  Deccan. 
Vineland  (vln'land)  bor.  Cumberland  co.  Newr  Jersey,  pop.  5. 

Vinga  (ven'gb)  or  Thersiopolls  (tSr'ze-o'po-les)  town,  Temes  co.  Hungary,  p.  comm.  5. 
Vinh  (vTn'y’)  spt.  town,  Annam,  190  m.  N  W  by  N  of  Hu<5,  pop.  12. 

Vinita  (vT-ne'td)  city,  X  of  Craig  co.  Oklahoma,  pop.  4. 

Vinkovce  (vin-k6f'ts§)  Hung.  Vinkovcze  (vln'kof-chS)  town,  Szer^m  co.  Slavonia, 
Huugary,  pop.  comm.  9. 

Vinnitsa  (ven'nye-tsa)  town,  Podolia  govt.  Russia  in  Europe,  pop.  52. 

Vinton  (vin'tSn)  co.  S  O.  412  □  pop.  13,  X  McArthur.  —  city,  X  of  Benton  co.  Io.  pop.  3. 

—  town,  Roanoke  co.  Va.  pop.  2. 

Vintondale  (-dal)  bor.  Cambria  co.  Pennsylvania,  pop.  1. 

Vionville  (vybN'vel')  vil.  Lorraine,  Germany,  near  Metz  ;  battle  (also  called  battle  of  Mara- 
la-Tour)  near  here  1870. 

Viramgam  (ve'rura-gam')  town,  Ahmadabad  dist.  Bombay,  British  India,  pop.  23. 
Virden  (vflr'den)  city,  Macoupin  co.  Illinois,  pop.  4. 

Vire  (ver)  min.  &  mfg.  town  &  comm.  dept.  Calvados,  France,  pop.  6. 

Virgilio  (ver-jel'yo)  formerly  Pietola  (pya'to-la)  vil.  Lombardy,  Italy,  about  3  m.  S  of 
Mantua,  pop.  3 ;  on  site  of  anc.  Andes,  birthplace  of  Vergil. 

Virgin,  Cape,  headland,  Argentina,  S.  America,  N  entrance  to  Strait  of  Magellan. 
Virginia  (ver-jTn'T-d)  state  U.  S.  A.  40,262  □  pop.  2,062,  #  Richmond.  See  Confederate 
States  of  America,  Mother  of  Presidents,  Mother  of  States, Old  Dominion,  —  city, 
X  of  Cass  co.  Ill.  pop.  2.  —  city,  St.  Louis  co.  Minn.  pop.  10. 

Virginia  City,  city,  X  of  Storey  co.  Nev.  pop.  2. 

Virginia  Peak,  rat.  Douglas  co.  cen.  Colorado,  10,600  ft.  high. 

Virgin  Islands,  group,  Brit.  W.  Ind.  a  presidency  of  the  Leeward  isls.  col.  (Brit.),  58  □ 
pop.  (1,  #  Road  Town.  —  of  the  United  States,  group,  consisting  of  the  isls.  St.  Thomas, 
St.  Croix.  &  St.  John,  139  □  pop.  26.  #  St.  Thomas,  pop.  10. 

Virgin  River,  200  m.  long,  S  W  Utah  to  Colorado  river. 

Vtroqua  (vT-ro'kwd)  city,  X  of  Vernon  co.  Wisconsin,  pop.  2. 

Visalia  (vT-saOI-a)  city,  X  of  Tulare  co.  California,  pop.  5. 

Vlsayan  Islands  (ve-sa'yan)  or  Bisayas  (be-sa'yas  ;  133)  group,  cen.  Phil.  isls.  j  cnief 
isls.  Panay,  Samar,  Leyte,  Cebu,  Negros,  Bohol,  &  Masbate. 

Visby  (ves'bii)  or  Wisby  (wTz'bt)  spt.  town,  #  of  Gottland  prov.  Sweden,  115  m.  S  S  E 
of  Stockholm,  pop.  10.  See  Laws  of  Oleron. 

Viso  del  Alcor.  El  (51  ve'so  del  al-kor')  town,  Seville  prov.  Spain,  pop.  comm.  6. 

Viso,  Monte  (mon'ta  ve'zo)  mt.  of  Alps,  40  m.  S  W  of  Turin,  12,605  ft.  high. 

Visso  (ves'so)  comm.  Maeerata  prov.  Marches,  Italy,  pop.  6. 

Vistula  (vTs'tu-ld)  Ger.  Welchsel  (vik'sel)  riv.  Carpathian  mts.  652  m.  to  Baltic  sea. 
Vita  (ve'ta)  comm.  Trapani  prov.  Sicily,  Italy,  pop.  5. 

Vitebsk  (ve'ty5psk)  govt.  Russia  in  Europe,  16,983  □  pop.  1,851.  —  its  #  pop.  86. 
Viterbo  (ve-tSr'bo)  city,  Rome  prov.  cen.  Italy,  40  m.  N  N  W  of  Rome,  pop.  comm.  23. 
Viti  Levu  (ve'te  la'voo)  largest  of  the  Fiji  isls.  4,112  □  #  Suva. 

Vitim  (ve'tyTm)  riv.  1,100  m.  long,  E  Siberia,  flows  N  to  Lena  river. 

Vitoria  (ve-to're-a)  town,  #  of  Aiava  prov.  Spain,  pop.  comm.  33;  battle  1813. 
vitrd  (ve'tra')  mfg.  &  cml.  town,  dept.  TUe-et-Vilaine,  France,  pop.  7,  comm.  11. 
Vltry-le-FranQOis  (ve'tre'-le-fraN'swa')  town,  dept.  Marne,  France,  pop.  comm.  9. 
Vitry-sur-Seine  (-sur'-sSn')  town  &  comm.  dept.  Seine,  France,  pop.  15  ;  sub.  of  Paris. 
Vittoria  (vet-tS're-a)  town,  Syracuse  prov.  Sicily,  Italy,  pop.  comm.  31. 

Vittorio  (vet-tS're-o)  or  Ceneda  (ch5'na-da)  mfg.  town,  Treviso  prov.  Italy,  p.  comm.  21. 
Vivarais  (ve'va'rS')  anc.  dist.  of  France,  now  mostly  in  dept.  Ardeche. 

Vitznau  (flts'nou)  vil.  near  Rigi,  Lucerne  canton,  Switz.  on  Lake  of  Lucerne  ;  resort. 
Vivero  f ve-va'ro)  coast  town,  Lugo  prov.  Spain,  pop.  comm.  13. 


Verulamium .  See  Saint  Al¬ 
ban?. 

Vesontlo.  See  Besanqon. 
Vesteraa.  See  Vastf.ras. 
Veste-rbotten.  See  Vasterbot- 
TEN. 


Vesternorrland.  See  Vastkr- 

norrland. 

Vestervik.  See  Vastervik. 
Vestmanland.  See  Vastman- 

i.avd. 

Vestvaago.  SeeVAAott. 


Vesunna.  See  Perigueux. 

Vesuvio.  See  Vesuvius. 
Vetter.  See  Vatter. 

Vexlo.  See  VaxjO. 

Vlcentla.  See  Vicenza. 
Victoria.  Ciudad.  See  Ciudad 


Victoria. 

Victoria,  Mt.  See  Owen  Stan¬ 
ley. 

VlcuaJulii.  SeeGERMERSHEiM. 
Vlcus  Julies.  See  Aire. 

Vier  Waldatatter  See.  See  Lu¬ 


cerne,  Lake  of. 

Vllkovishki.  See  Wilkowiszki. 
Villa  Argentina.  SeeCH  i  lecito. 
Villa  Bella.  See  M  atto  Grosso. 
Vilna.  Var.  of  Vilno. 
Vindobona.  See  Vienna. 


Vmohr&dy  Kralovskd.  See  Kb- 

NIGLICHL  WEIiNBBRGE. 

Vinkovcze.  See  Vinkovce. 
Viotia.  See  Bo-otia. 
Virovitioa.  SeeVERttczE. 
Vitkovlc.  See  Witkowitz. 


ale  senate,  cflre,  am,  riccount,  arm,  ask,  sofa ;  eve,  event,  end,  recent,  maker ;  Ice,  Ill ;  oldt  obey,  6rb,  5dd,  s6ft,  connect ;  use,  unite,  firn,  fip,  cirews,  raenU ; 
fo<Kl,  ftTot;  out,  oil ;  chair ;  go ;  sing,  irjk  ;  then,  thin  ;  nature,  verdure  (250) ;  K  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  acli  (144);  boN  ;  yet ;  zh=  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Gctoe. 
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Vivl  (ve'veQ  town,  Belgian  Congo,  on  Congo  riv.  37  m.  E  of  Boma. 

Vizagapatam  (ve-zQg'd-pd-t&m')  diet.  N  E  Madras  pres.  British  India,  17,222  □  pop.  3,190. 
—  apt.  its  #  pop.  41. 

Vizcaya  (vetiwva'j a;  268)  or  Biscaya  (bes-ka'ya  ;  133)  one  of  the  three  Basque  provs.  N 
Spain,  836  □  pop.  350,  #  Bilbao. 

Vizeu  (ve-za'oo)  dist.  Beira  prov.  Portugal,  1,038  □  pup.  417.  —  its  #  pop.  7. 
Vizlanagram  (ve'/e-Sn'd-grum')  town,  Vizagapatam  dist.  Madras  pres.  Br.  India,  p.  37. 
Vizzinl  (v£t-se'ne)  town,  Catania  prov.  Sicily,  Italy,  pop.  comm.  21. 

Vlaardingon  (vlar'dTug-en)  town  &  comm.  S.  Holland,  Netherlands,  pop.  comm.  22. 
Vladikavkaz  (vl&'dyT-kaf-kas')  town,  #  of  Terek  prov.  N.  Caucasia,  Russia,  pop.  70. 
Vladimir  (vla-dye'mtir)  govt.  cen.  Russia,  18,821  □  pop.  1,918. 

Vladimir  na  Klyazmye  (na  klyaz'myg)  town,  #  of  Vladimir  government,  pop.  31. 
Vladimir-Volynski(-v5-lIn'ske)  town,  Volhyuia  govt.  Russia,  pop.  8. 

Vladivostok  (vla'dyT-vbs-tdk')  ft.  naval  spt.  Russia  in  Asia,  on  Japan  sea,  pop.  108. 
Vlagtwedde  (vlaKt'wSd'e)  vil.  &  comm.SE  part  Groningen,  Netherlands,  pop.  comm.  8. 
Vla§ca  (vlash'ka)  dept.  Great  Wallachia,  Roumania,  1,730  □  pop.  259. 

Vlissingen  (vlis'Yng-en)  Eng. Flushing (flush'Tng)  ft. spt.  &  comm. (p.21)  Zeeland, Neth. 
Voghera  (vo-g£'ra)  town,  Pavia  prov.  Lombardy,  Italy,  pop.  comm.  23. 

Vogtland  (foKt/lant/)  old  dist.  of  Germany  ;  S  W  Saxony  kingdom  and  vicinity. 
Vohwinkel  (fo'vTiyk^l)  vil.  Rhine  prov.  Prussia,  pop.  comm.  15. 

Voiron  (vwa'rSN')  mfg.  town,  dept.  Isere,  France,  pop.  9,  comm.  13. 

Volcano  Bay,  S  E  coast  of  Yezo  isl.  Japan,  42°  20'  N. 

Volchansk  (v51-chansk')  town,  Kharkov  govt.  Russia  in  Europe,  pop.  7. 

Volga  (vbl'ga  ;  Russ,  vol'ga)  riv.  Russia  in  Europe,  2,300  m.  long,  Tver  govt,  to  Caspian 
sea;  largest  river  of  Europe. 

Volhynia  (v51-Tu'T-d)  Russ.  Volyn  (v51Tn'y’)  govt.  Russia  in  Europe,  27,699  □  pop.  3,920, 
#  Zhitomir. 

Volklingen  (ffilk'lTng-en)  vil.  Rhine  Prov.  Prussia,  near  Saar  river,  pop.  comm.  18. 
Volkovisk  (voPko-vesk')  town,  Grodno  govt.  Russia  in  Europe,  pop.  8. 

Vologda  (v6'log-d&)  govt.  Russia  in  Eur.  155,265  □  pop.  1,651.  —  cml.  city,  its  #  pop.  29. 
Volos  (vd'los)  anc.  Iol'cus,  town  #  of  Magnesia  nome,  Thessaly,  Gr.  on  G.  of  Volos,  p.  23. 
Volos,  Gull  of,  anc .  Si'nus  Pegasje'us,  inlet,  iEgean  sea,  Magnesia  nome,  Greece. 
Volosca  (vo-15s'ka)  vil.  in  Volosca-Abbazia  comm.  (pop.  7)  Istria,  Austria,  on  Gulf  of 
Fiume,  pop.  2  ;  resort. 

Volpago  (vol-pa'go)  comm.  Treviso  prov.  Venetia,  Italy,  pop.  7. 

Volplano  (vol-pya'no)  comm.  Turin  prov.  Piedmont,  Italy,  pop.  6. 

Volsk  (vSl'y’fck)  town,  Saratov  govt.  Russia  in  Europe,  on  Volga  river,  pop.  27. 

Volta  (vbl'ta)  riv.  670  m.  long,  Gold  Coast,  W  Africa ;  in  part  forms  Togo  boundary. 
Volias,  Cape  (vbl'tas)  on  W  coast  of  S  Africa,  at  mouth  of  Orange  river. 

Volterra  (vol-tSr'ra)  «nc.VoLATER'R.E,town,  Pisa  prov.  It.  32m.SE  of  Pisa,  p.  comm.  16. 
Voltri  (vol'trS)  town,  Genoa  prov.  Liguria,  Italy,  on  Genoa  gulf,  pop.  comm.  16. 
Volusia  (vo-lii'skii)  co.  E  Florida,  1,256  □  pop.  17,  X  De  Land. 

Voorst  (vorst)  vil.  &  comm.  Gelderland,  Netherlands,  pop.  comm.  11. 

Vorarlberg  (ior'arPbSrK)  crovvnland  W  of  Tirol,  Austria,  1,005  □  pop.  145,  Bregenz. 
Vormeil  (v5r'm£n)  riv.  Norway,  Lake  Mjos  to  Gloiumen  river. 

Voronezh  (v5-ro'ny6sh)  govt.  Russia  in  Eur.  25,443  □  p.  3,421.  —  cml.  city,  its  #  p.  91. 
V03ges  (vozh)  Ger.  Vogesen  (v$-ga'zcn)  anc.  Vos'egus,  Vog'esus,  tuts.  Fr.  A'  Ger. ; 

highest,  Sulzer  Belchen,  in  Alsace,  4,667  ft.  —  dept.  France,  2,305  □  pop.  434,  #  Epinal. 
Voakresensk  (vbs'kra-sySnsk')  town,  Moscow  govt.  Russia  in  Europe,  pop.  5. 

Voslau  (fQs'lou)  vil.  Lower  Austria,  12  m.  N  of  VViener-Neustadt,  p.  4;  resort:  wine. 
Votkinskl  Zavod  (v6t'ken-ske  z&-v6t')  or  Kamskovotkinski  (kam'ako-vOt'ken-ske) 
mfg.  town,  Vyatka  govt.  Russia  in  Europe,  pop.  21. 

Voznesensk  (vbz'nyS-sySnsk')  town,  Kherson  govt.  Russia,  near  Bug  river,  pop.  12. 
Vraca  (vra'tsa)  Bulg.  Vrattsa,  dept.  Bulgaria,  2,670  □  pop.  312.  —  its  %  pop.  15. 
Vranja  (vran'ya)  Eng.  Vranya,  dept.  Servia,  1,676  □  pop.  253.  —  its  #  pop.  11. 

Vrbas  (v’r-bas')  riv.  W  cen.  Bosnia,  106  m.  long  to  Save  riv. 

Vrhgorac  or  Vrgorac  (v’r'go-rats)  town,  Dalmatia,  Austria,  pop.  2,  comm.  11. 
Vrlezenveen  (vre'zen-van')  vil.  &  comm.  Overijssel  prov.  Netherlands,  pop.  comm.  5. 
Vrlika  (vVle-ka)  comm.  Dalmatia,  Austria,  pop.  14. 

Vryburg  (vri'bGrg)  town,  E  Bechuanaland,  Cape  prov.  U.  of  South  Africa,  pop.  2. 
Vryheid  (vrl'hlt)  vil.  N  W  Natal,  U.  of  South  Africa,  pop.  2. 

Vuelta  Abajo  (vwSl'ta  a-ba'ho;  133,  189)  popular  name  of  dist.  consisting  of  all  Cuba 
W  of  meridian  of  Havana,  that  is,  mostly  Pinar  del  Rio  prov.  ;  famous  for  tobacco. 
Vueltas  (vwel'tas)  town,  Santa  Clara  prov.  Cuba,  pop.  1. 

V light  (v&Kt)  vil.  &  comm.  North  Brabant,  Netherlands,  pop.  comm.  7. 

Vukovar  (vo5-k6'var;  Hung.  vdo'k$-var)comm.  X  of  Szer£m  co.  Slavonia,  Hungary,  p.  10. 
Vulcano  (vool-ka'no)  anc.  Hi'era,  the  most  S  of  the  Lipari  isls.  Mediterranean  sea. 
Vyatka  (vyat'ka)  govt.  Rus.  in  Eur.  59,329  □  pop.  3,807.  —  city,  its  #  on  Vyatka  riv.  p.  42. 
Vyazma  (vyaz'ma)  town,  Smolensk  govt.  Russia  in  Europe,  on  Vyazma  river,  pop.  17. 
Vychegda  (vT'cheg-d&)  river  640  m.  long,  N  Russia,  flows  WSW  to  Dvina  river. 
Vyerny  (vygr'ni)  or  Vyernoe  (vy6r'no-y5)  town,  #  of  Semiryechensk  govt.  Russian  Tur¬ 
kestan,  50  m.  N  of  the  Issyk-Kul,  pop.  33. 

Vyshni  Volochek  (vTsh'nye  vS'lS-chSk')  town,  N  Tver  govt.  Russia  in  Europe,  pop.  16. 
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Waal  (wiil)  anc.  Va'halis,  riv.  Netherlands,  the  left  arm  of  the  lower  Rhine  riv. ;  anasto¬ 
moses  with  estuaries  of  the  Meuse  river. 

Waalwijk  (wal'wlk)  vil.  &  comm.  N.  Brabant,  Netherlands,  pop.  comm.  5. 

Waas.  Mount  (was),  peak.  La  Sal  mts.  Utah,  12,319  ft.  high. 

Wabash  (w6'b&sh)  riv.  517  m.  long,  W  O.  Ind.  &  bet.  Ind.  &  Ill.  to  Ohio  river.  —  co.  S  E 
Ill.  220  □  pop.  15,  X  Mount  Carmel.— co.  N  E  cen.  Ind.  425  □  pop.  27.  —  city,  its  X  pop.  9. 
Wabasha  (wa'ba-shS')  co.  SE  Minnesota,  541  □  pop.  19.  —  city,  its  X  pop.  3. 
Wabaunsee  (wa-b6n'se)  co.  NE  Kansas,  795  □  pop.  13,  X  Alma. 

Wachusett  Mountain  (w6-choo's5t)  Worcester  co.  Mass.  2,108  ft.  high. 

Waco  (wa'ko)  city,  X  of  McLennan  co.  Texas,  pop.  26. 

Wadal  (wa-dl')  sultanate,  Fr.  Sudan,  bet.  Darfur  &  Bagirmi,  170,0000  p.  2,000,  #  Abeshr. 
Waddinxveen  (wad'Tqks-van/)  comm.  S.  Holland,  Netherlands,  pop.  5. 

Wadelai  (wa'dS-lJ')  town,  on  Nile  riv.  N  of  Albert  Nyanza,  W  Uganda  protectorate. 
Wadena  (wa-de'na)  co.  N  cen.  Minnesota,  538  □  pop.  9.  —  its  X  pop.  2. 

Wddenswil  (vS'd^ns-veF)  vil.  &  comm.  Zurich  canton,  Switzerland,  pop.  comm.  9. 
Wadesboro  (wadz'bur-o)  town,  X  of  Anson  co.  North  Carolina,  pop.  2. 

Wadhwan  (wud-wan')  native  state,  Kathiawar,  Bombay,  Ind.  236  □  p.  35.  —  its  #  p.  17. 
Wadowice  (va-do-ve'tsS)  town,  Galicia,  Austria,  pop.  comm.  7. 

Wadsworth  (wSdz'w&rth)  vil.  Medina  co.  Ohio,  pop.  3. 

Waereghem  (wa're-g8m  ;  172)  town,  West  Flanders  prov.  Belgium,  pop.  comm.  9. 
WaerschOOt  (war'sKotQ  town,  East  Flanders  prov.  Belgium,  pop.  comm.  6. 
Waesmunster  (was'mun'ster)  town,  East  Flanders  prov.  Belgium,  pop.  comm.  6. 
Wageningen  (wa'g£n-Tng-2n  ;  172)  town  &  comm.  Gelderland  prov.  Neth.  pop.  comm.  10. 
Wagga  Wagga  (wOg'a  wOg'd)  mun.  tn.  S  New  South  Wales,  on  Murrumbidgee  riv.  p.  6. 
Wagoner  (wag'«ln-er) co.  NE  Okla.  545  □  pop.  22,  X  Wagoner,  pop.  4. 

Wagram  (va'gram)  vil.  Lower  Austria,  11  m.  N  E  of  Vienna;  battle  1S09. 

Wagstadt  (vag'shtat)  town,  Silesia,  Austria,  14  m.  S  E  of  Troppau,  pop.  comm.  5. 
Wahkiakum  <  wa'ke-Sk'um  ;  wa-ki'd-kQm)  co.  S  W  Wash.  267  □  pop.  3,  X  Cathlamet. 
Wahlern  (vaFern)  vil.  Bern  canton,  Switzerland,  pop.  comm.  5. 

Wahlstatt  (val'shtat/)  vil.  Liegnitz  dist.  Silesia  prov.  Prussia  ;  battle  1241. 

WahOO  (wa-hoo')  city,  X  of  Saunders  co.  Nebraska,  pop.  2. 

Wahpeton  (w6'pe-tun)  city,  X  of  Richland  co.  North  Dakota,  pop.  2. 

Walalua  (wPa-loo'ii)  dist.  N  Oahu  isl.  Hawaii  territory,  pop.  7. 

Waianae  (wFa-na'a)  dist.  W  Oahu  isl.  Hawaii  territory,  pop.  2. 

Waibllngen  (vI'blTng-fti)  mfg.  town,  Neckar  circle,  Whrttemberg,  Germany,  pop.  7. 
Walchow  (wl'cho')  city  &  treaty  port,  Kwangtung  prov.  China,  on  Tung  river,  pop.  300. 


Waihi  (wa^-he')  bor.  Ohinemuri  co.  N  North  Island,  New  Zealand,  pop.  6. 

Waikato  (wa'e-ka'to;  collog.  wi'ka-to)  riv.  North  Island,  New  Zealand,  uearly  200  m- 
long.  —  co.  N  North  Island,  New  Zealand,  pop.  10. 

Waikouaiti  (wa'e-ko-oo-a'e-te  ;  coLloq.  wi'ko-wit)  co.  S  E  South  Island,  New  Zealand,  p.  9. 
Wailuku  (wa'e-loo'koo)  dist.  &  town,  Maui  isl.  Hawaii  ter.  pop.  dist.  12;  sugar  culture. 
Waimairi  (wa'e-ma'e-re)  co.  South  Island,  New  Zealand,  pop.  14. 

Waimate  (wa'e-mii/te)  co.  South  Island,  New  Zealand,  pop.  8. 

Waimea  (wa'e-ma'a)  dist.  N  W  Kauai,  Hawaii,  p.  8.  —  co.  South  Isl.  New  Zealand,  p.  19. 
Wainganga  (wh^guq'ga)  or  Wain  River  (win)  riv.  ( ganga )  Central  Provs.  British  India, 
360  m.  long  to  Pranhita  river. 

Waipa  (wa'e-pa')  co.  North  Island,  New  Zealand,  pop.  8. 

Waipawa  (wa'e-pa'wa)  co.  North  Island,  New  Zealand,  pop.  4. 

Wairarapa  South  (wa'e-ra-ra'pa;  cotloq.  wPra-ra'pa)  co.  North  Isl.  New  Zealand,  pop.  4. 
Waitaki  (wa'e-ta'ke)  co.  South  Island,  New  Zealand,  pop.  15. —  riv.  South  Isl.  New  Zea¬ 
land,  bet.  provincial  dists.  of  Canterbury  &  Otago,  to  E  coast. 

Waitemata  (wii'e-ta-ma'ta)  co.  North  Island,  New  Zealand,  pop.  19. 

Waitomo  (wa'e-to'mo)  co.  North  Island,  New  Zealand,  pop.  6. 

WaitOtara  (wa'e-to'ta-ra)  co.  S  W  North  Island,  New  Zealand,  pop.  15. 

Waitsburg  (wats'bflrg)  city,  Walla  Walla  co.  Wash.  17  m.  N  E  of  Walla  Walla,  pop.  1. 
Wakamatsu  (wa'ka-mat'sdo)  city,  N  cen.  part  of  Honshu  isl.  Japan,  pop.  39.  —  city, 
Fukuoka  dist.  Kiusliu  isl.  Japan,  pop.  28. 

Wakatipu  (wa'ka-te'poo ;  colloq.  wok'd-tip)  lake,  54  m.  long,  112  □  Otago,  S.  Isl.  N.  Z. 
Wakayama  (wa'ki-ya'ma)  dist.  W  Honshu,  Japan,  1,831  □  p.  754.  —  spt.  in  dist.  p.  77. 
Wake  (wak)  co.  cen.  North  Carolina,  845  □  pop.  63,  X  Raleigh. 

Wakefield  (wak'feld)  town,  Middlesex  co.  Mass.  pop.  11.  —  town,  Carroll  co.  N.  H.  p.  2. 

—  mfg.  &  cml.  city  &  mun.  bor.  West  Riding,  Yorkshire,  Eng.  p.  52  ;  battle  1460. 
Wake  Forest,  town,  Wake  CO.  North  Carolina,  pop.  1;  college. 

Wake  Island,  small  isl.  N  Pacific  ocean  ab.  Ion.  166°  E,  lat.  20°  N ;  to  U.  S.  A. 
Wakkerstroom  (wak'er-stronV)  health  resort,  N  Natal,  U.  of  South  Africa. 

Wakulla  (wa-kul'd)  co.  N  W  Florida,  602  □  pop.  5,  X  Crawfordville. 

Walcheren  (wal'KSr-eu)  isl.  Zeeland  prov.  Neth.  11  m.  in  diaiu.  chief  town  Middelburg. 
Wald  (valt)  mfg.  town,  D'usseldorf  dist.  Rhine  Prov.  Prussia,  pop.  25.  —  town,  Zurich 
canton,  Switzerland,  pop.  comm.  7. 

Waldeck  (val'dSk)  principality,  a  state  of  Germany,  433  □  pop.  62,  #  Arolsen  (pop.  3). 
Waldegrave  (w61'de-grav)  co.  SE  Queensland,  Australia,  pop.  C. 

Walden  (w51'd£n)  vil.  Orange  co.  N.  Y.  pop.  4.  —  Pond,  small  lake,  Concord,  Mass. 
Waldenburg  (val'dcn-bdorK)  mfg.  town,  Silesia,  prov.  Prussia,  pop.  20. 

Waldheim  (valt'hlm)  mfg.  town,  Saxouy  kingdom,  Germany,  pop.  12. 

Waldkirch  (-kTric)  mfg.  comm.  Baden,  Germany,  pop.  5. 

Waldo  (w51'do)  co.  S  Me.  724  □  pop.  23,  X  Belfast. 

Waldoboro  (w51'do-bur-o)  town,  Lincoln  co.  Maine,  pop.  3. 

Waldstatter,  Die  Vler  (de  fer  valt'shtet'er)  Eng.  The  Four  Forest  Cantons,  Uri, 

Schwyz,  Unterwalden,  &  Lucerne  cantons,  Switzerland. 

Walensee  (va'lcn-zaO  lake  (ser)  St. -Gall  canton,  Switzerland,  9  □. 

Wales  (walz)  principality,  S  W  part  of  Great  Britain,  W  of  England,  7,466  □  pop.  2,025. 
See  Cambria,  n.,  Welsh,  ». 

Walfish  Bay  (w51'fTsh)  dist.  W  coast  S  Af.  dependency  of  Cape  of  Good  Hope  prov.  430  □. 
Walhalla  (w51-h51'd)  town,  X  of  Oconee  co.  South  Carolina,  pop.  2. 

Walker  (w6k'er)  co.  N  W  Ala.  777  □  pop.  37,  X  Jasper.  —  co.  N  W  Ga.  432  □  pop.  19, 
X  Lafayette.  —  co.  E  Tex.  791  □  pop.  16,  X  Huntsville,  —  former  urban  dist.  Northum¬ 
berland  co.  England,  now  part  of  Newcastle  upon  Tyne. 

Walker,  Cape,  W  Greenland,  on  Baffin  bay. 

Walkerton  (-ti/n)  town,  St.  Joseph  co.  Indiana,  19  m.  S  W  of  South  Bend,  pop.  1.  —  town, 
X  of  Bruce  co.  Ontario,  Canada,  pop.  3. 

Walkerville  (-vTl)  city,  Silverbow  co.  Mont.  p.  2.  —  tn.  Ontario,  Can.  on  Detroit  riv.  p.  3. 
Wall  ( w61)  bor.  Allegheny  co.  Pennsylvania,  pop.  2. 

Wallace  (wSl'as)  co.  W  Kan.  921  □  pop.  3,  X  Sharon  Springs.  —  city,  X  of  Shoshone  co. 

Ida.  pop.  3.  —  co.  South  Isl.  New  Zealand,  pop.  10. 

Wallachia  (w5-la'ki-a)  former  principality,  S  Europe,  29.910  □  pop.  4,712,  now  part  of 
Roumania.  See  Wallachian,  a.  &  n.  — .  Great,  or  Muntenia  (mooiVtS-ne'i)  div.  S 
cen.  Roumania,  20,283  □  pop.  3,298.  — ,  Little,  or  Oltenia  (OPtS-ne'a)  div.  S  W  Rou¬ 
mania,  9,633  □  pop.  1,414. 

Wallaroo  (woba-roo')  spt.  town,  Daly  co.  South  Australia,  pop.  3  ;  mining  center. 
Wallasey  (w51'd-sT)  mun.  bor.  Cheshire,  England,  pop.  79. 

Walla  Walla  (wbl'd  wbl'd)  co.  S  E  Wash.  1,265  □  pop.  32.  —  city,  its  X  pop.  19. 

Waller  (wbl'er)  co.  SE  Texas,  519  □  pop.  12,  X  Hempstead. 

Wallingford  (w51'Tng-ferd)  bor.  New  Haven  co.  Conn.  pop.  7.  —  town,  Rutland  co.  Vt. 

pop.  2.  —  mun.  bor.  Berkshire,  England,  pop.  3. 

Wallington  (-tun)  bor  Bergen  co.  New  Jersey,  pop.  3. 

Wallis  Islands  (wbl'Ys)  isl.  group,  N  E  of  Fiji  isls.  S  Pacific  oc.  37  □  pop.  5  ;  French. 
Wallowa  (w51'i-wa)  co.  N  E  Oregon,  3,145  □  pop.  8,  X  Enterprise. 

Wallsend  (wSlz'^ndQ  mun.  bor.  Northumberland  co.  England,  on  Tyne  river,  pop.  41. 
Walmer  (  wSl'mer)  par.  &  town,  Kent  co.  England,  pop.  5;  castle. 

Walnutport  (w61'nQt-port ;  201)  bor.  Northampton  co.  Pennsylvania,  pop.  1. 

Walnut  Ridge,  town,  X  of  Lawrence  co.  Arkansas,  pop.  2. 

Walnut  Springs,  city,  Bosque  co.  Texas,  pop.  1. 

Walpole  (wdl'pol ;  w5F-)  town,  Norfolk  co.  Mass.  pop.  5.  —  town,  Cheshire  co.  N.  H.  p.  3. 
Walsall  (w61's61)  mfg.  county  bor.  Staffordshire,  England,  near  Tame  river,  pop.  92. 
Walsenburg  (wbl'sen-bfirg)  town,  X  of  Huerfano  co.  Colorado,  pop.  2. 

Walsh  (wblsh^co.  NE  North  Dakota,  1,282  □  pop.  19,  X  Grafton.  * 

Walter  (wbl'ter)  city,  Comanche  co.  Oklahoma,  pop.  1. 

Walterboro  (w61'ter-bur-o)  town,  X  of  Colleton  co.  South  Carolina,  pop.  2. 
Waltershausen  (vaPters-hou'z^n)  mfg.  town,  Saxe-Coburg-Gotlia,  Germany,  pop.  8. 
Waltham  (wbl'thdm)  mfg.  city,  Middlesex  co.  Mass.  pop.  28;  watches. 

Waltham  Holy  Cross  (wbl'tam ;  -thtfm)  town,  Essex  co.  Eng.  p.  7.  See  Eleanor  cr*ss. 
Walthamstow  (w51'tdm-sto/)  par.  &  town,  Essex  co.  England,  pop.  126. 

Walton  (wbl'tun)  co.  N  W  Fla.  1,382  □  pop.  16,  X  De  Funiak  Springs.  —  co.  N  cen.  Ga. 

370  □  pop.  25,  X  Monroe.  —  vil.  Delaware  co.  N.  Y.  pop.  3. 

Walton  le  Dale  (le  dal)  cotton  mfg.  town,  Lancashire,  England,  pop.  12. 

Walton  upon  Tliames  (tSmz)  town,  Surrey  co.  England,  17  m.  W  S  W  of  London,  pop.  13. 
Walworth  (wOl'wurth)  co.  N  S.  Dak.  742  □  pop.  6,  X  Selby.  —  co.  S  E  Wis.  560  □  pop. 
30,  X  Elkhorn. 

Wama  (va'm&)  town,  Bukowina,  Austria,  pop.  4,  comm.  5. 

Wamego  (wd-me'go)  city,  Pottawatomie  co.  Kansas,  pop.  2. 

Wamel  (wa'mel)  vil.  &  comm.  Gelderland,  Netherlands,  pop.  comm.  5. 

Wandsbek  (vants'b&k)  mfg.  town,  Schleswig-Holstein  prov.  Prussia,  pop.  35. 
Wandsworth  (wbnz'wurth)  met.  bor.  SW  London,  England,  pop.  311. 

Wanganui  (w6''«ga-nob-e)  co.  SW  North  Island,  New  Zealand,  pop.  5.  —  mfg.  town  & 
bor.  Waitotara  co.  New  Zealand,  pop.  11,  with  suburbs  15. 

Wangeroog  (vang/er-oK')  isl.  ab.  5  m.  long,  Oldenburg,  Ger.  in  North  sea:  bathing  resort. 
Wanhsien  (wan'si-Sn')  cml.  city,  Oil  the  Yangtze  riv.  Szechwan  prov.  China,  pop.  140. 
Wanne  (van'e)  vil.  Westphalia,  Prussia,  near  Bochum,  pop.  comm.  39. 

Wanstead  (w<5n'stSd)  town,  Essex  co.  England,  pop.  14. 

Wantage  (wbn'taj)  town,  Berkshire,  Eng.  p.  4;  bp.  of  Alfred  the  Great.  See  White  Horse. 
Wapakoneta  (wa'pd-ko-nSt'd;  wS-pS^o-ne'ta)  city,  X  of  Auglaize  co.  Ohio,  pop.  5. 
Wapello  (wrt-pgl'o)  co.  S  E  Io.  428  □  pop.  38,  X  Ottumwa,  —  city,  X  of  Louisa  co.  Io.  p.  1 . 
Wapping  (wbp'Tng)  par.  the  Tower  ward,  Stepney  met.  bor.  London,  England,  pop.  2. 
Wappingers  Falls  (wSp'Tn-jers)  vil.  Dutchess  co.  New  York,  pop.  3. 

Warburg  (var'boorK)  town,  Westphalia,  Prussia,  pop.  6;  battle  1760. 

Ward  (word)  co.  N  N.  Dak.  2,054  □  pop.  25,  X  Minot.  —  co.  W  Tex.  827  □  pop.  2,  X  Bar- 
stow.  —  co.  S  E  Queensland,  Australia,  pop.  16. 

Wardha  (wQr'da ;  147)  riv.  Cen.  Provs.  Br.  India,  290  m.  long,  to  Pranhita  riv.  —  dist.  of 
Nagpur  div.  Cem  Provs.  Br.  India,  2,428  □  pop.  460.  —  its  #  pop.  10. 

Wardner  (wOrd'ner)  city,  Shoshone  co.  Idaho,- pop.  1. 


Vivis.  See  V  evey. 

Vladimir  in  Volhynia.  See  Lo- 
domkria.  [wow. I 

Vladislavov.  See  Wlapzisla-| 
Vlathca.  Eng.  form  of  Vla§ca. 
Vlodava.  SeeWLODAWA. 


Vlotslavsk.  See  Wloclawkk. 
Vltava.  See  Moldau. 
Vodnan.  See  Wodnian. 
Vogesen.  SeeVosoES. 
Vogesus.  See  Vosges. 
Volaterrae.  See  Volterra. 


Volyn.  See  Volhynia. 
Vosegus.  See  Vosges. 
Vostitza.  See  iEojoN. 
Vrakhori.  See  Ao  riv  ion. 
Vrattsa  See  Vraca. 

|  Vrlesland.  See  Friesland. 


VrSovic.  See  Wrschowitz. 
Vsetin.  See  Wsetin. 

Vyskov.  See  Wischau. 
Vysocany.  See  WysoOax. 
Waadt.  See  Vaud.  [hf.ly.I 
Waag-Neustadtl.  See  Vag(;.i-| 


Wadi  Musa.  See  Petra. 
Wagadugu  See  Ouagadougou. 
Wansatch.  Var.  of  Wasatch. 
Waihu.  See  Easter  Island. 
Wain  River  See  Wainoanga. 
Waitzen.  See  Vacs. 


Walachia.  Var.  of  Wallachia. 
Waldstatter  See,  Vier.  See  Lu¬ 
cerne,  Lake  of. 

Wanka.  See  Coco. 

Wapta.  See  Kicking  Horse. 
War&sdln.  See  Varasd. 


□  means  square  miles  ;  #,  capital ;  X,  co.  seat ;  agr.,  agricultural ;  cml.,  commercial ;  mfg.,  manufacturing  ;  min.,  mining;  spt.,  seaport;  tp.,  township  ;  vil.,  village. 
Population  is  given  in  nearest  thousands  :  2  =  1,500  to  2,499  ;  3  =  2,500  to  3,499,  etc. ;  less  than  1,000  not  given.  See  Abbreviations ,  p.  2379. 
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Ware  (wfir)  CO.  S  Ga.  804  Dpop.  23,  X  Waycross.  —  town,  Hampshire  co.  Mass.  pop.  9.  — 
market  town,  Hertfordshire,  England,  pop.  6. 

Wareham  (wSr'am)  town,  Plymouth  co.  Massachusetts,  pop.  4. 

Waren  (va'rgn )  mfg.  town,  Mecklenburg-Schwerin,  Germanv,  pop.  9. 

Warendorf  (va  r£n-dorf)  town,  Westphalia  prov.  Prussia,  pop.  7. 
wargla  or  Ouargla  ('v*r'gla)  town  (pop.  7)  &  oasis,  Southern  Territories,  Algerian  Sa¬ 
hara,  Africa,  175  m.  SW  of  Biskra. 

Warmbrunn  (varm'broon')  vil.  Silesia  prov.  Prussia,  pop.  4 ;  warm  baths. 

Warminster  (wor'mTn-ster)  market  town,  Wiltshire,  England,  pop.  5. 

Warnemunde  (var'ne-miin'de)  spt.  Mecklenburg-Schwerin,  Ger.  pop.  4;  watering  place. 
Warner  (vvor'ner)  town,  Merrimack  co.  N.  H.  15  m.  N  W  of  Concord,  pop.  1. 
Warnsdorf  (varns'dorf)  town,  Bohemia,  on  border  of  Saxony  kingdom,  p.  comm.  23. 
Warren  (wor'Sn)  co.  E  Ga.  404  □  pop.  12,  X  Warrenton.  —  co.  W  Ill.  546  □  pop.  23,  X 
Monmouth,  -co.  W  Ind.  3GS  □  pop.  11,  X  WHhamsport.  -  co.  S  een.  Io.  570  □  pop.  18, 
X  India, lOla.  -  co.  S  Ky.  530  □  pop.  31 ,  X  Bowling  Green.  -  co.  W  Miss.  572  □  pop.  37 ^ 
X  Vicksburg.  —  co.  E  Mo.  410  □  pop.  9,  X  Warreuton.  —  co.  N  W  N.  J.  362  □  pop.  43, 
X  Belvidere.  — co.  N  E  N.  Y.  879  □  pop.  32,  X  Lake  George—  co.  N  N.  C.  425  □  pop.  20 
X  Warrenton.  —  co.  S  W  O.  413  □  pop.  24,  X  Lebanon.  —  co.  N  VV  Pa.  902  □  pop.  40,  X 
Warren.  —  co.  cen.  Tenn.  423  □  pop.  17,  X  McMinnville.  — co.  N  Va.  216  □  pop.  9,  X 
Front  Royal. —town,  X  of  Bradley  co.  Ark.  pop.  2.  —  vil.  Jo  Daviess  co.  Ill.  pop.  ll  — 
town,  Huntington  co.  Ind.  pop.  1.  — town,  Knox  co.  Me.  pop.  2.  —  town,  Worcester  co 
Mass.  pop.  4  —  city,  X  of  Marshall  co.  Minn.  pop.  2.  —  city,  X  of  Trumbull  co.  O.  pop. 
II.  —  bor.  X  of  Warren  co.  Pa.  pop.  11.  — towu,  Bristol  co.  R.  I.  pop.  7. 

Warrensburg  (wSr'gnz-biirg)  city,  X  of  Johnson  co.  Mo.  pop.  5. 

Warrenton  (wSr'gn- tun)  city,  X  of  Warren  co.  Ga.  p.  i.  —  town,  X  of  Fauquier  co.  Va.  p.  1. 
Warri  (wor'T)  town,  headquarters  Central  Prov.  S.  Nigeria,  pop.  dist.  142 
Warrick  (wSr'ik)  co.  S  W  Indiana,  392  □  pop.  22,  X  Boonville. 

Warrington  (wor'Tng-tun)  mfg.  county  bor.  Lancashire,  England,  pop.  72. 

Warrior  Run,  bor.  Luzerne  co.  Pennsylvania,  pop.  1. 

WarmambOOl  (wSr'nSm-bool)  spt.  town,  S  W  Victoria,  Australia,  pop.  7. 

Warsaw  (w6r's5)  town,  Hancock  co.  Ill.  pop.  2  — city,  X  of  Kosciusko  co.  Ind.  pop.  4. 

—  vil.  X  of  Wyoming  co.  N.  Y.  pop.  3.  —  Polish  Warszawa  (var-sha'vi)  Russ.  Var 
Shava  (var-slia'vA)  govt.  Poland,  Russia,  6,749  □  pop.  2,548.  —  its  *  a  ft.  mfg.  &  cml. 
city  on  Vistula  riv.  pop.  856. 

Wartburg  (vSrt'bd&m)  castle  of  the  landgraves  of  Thuringia,  in  the  Thuringian  Forest 
near  Eisenach,  Saxe-Weimar,  Germany  ;  here  Luther  translated  the  Bible  1521-22. 
Warthe  (var'te)  Pot.  Warta  (var'ta)  riv.  Prussia  &  Poland,  445  in.  long  to  Oder  river. 
Warwick  (wor'Tk)  co.  SE  Va.  67  □  pop.  6,  X  Denbigh.  —  ( pron .  wSr'Ik,  -wlk)  vil. 
Orange  co.  N.  Y.  pop.  2.  —  town,  Kent  co.  R.  I.  pop.  27.  —  (pron.  wSr'Ik).  See  War¬ 
wickshire.  —  mun.  bor.  X  of  Warwickshire,  Eng.  on  Avon  riv.  pop.  12  ;  feudal  castle. 
Warwickshire  (wor'Tk-sher)  or  War  wick,  CO.  cell.  England,  945  □  p.  1,247,  X  Warwick. 
Wasatch  (wd'sSch  ;  wd-s5ch')  co.  N  E  Utah,  4,354  □  pop.  9,  X  Heber. 

Wasatch  Range,  mts.  Ut.  E  of  Great  Basin  ;  highest,  Timpanogos,  11,957  ft. 
Waschkontz  am  Czereznosch  (vash'kouts  am  chS'rS-mosh)  Pol.  Waszkowce  nad 
Czeremoszem  (vash-k6f'ts£  nad  chS/rS-m6,8h5m)  comm.  Bukowina,  Austria,  pop.  6. 
Wasco  (was'ko)  co.  N  Oregon,  2,343  □  pop.  16,  X  The  Dalles. 

Waseca  (wd-se'ka)  co.  S  Minnesota,  431  □  pop.  13.  —  city,  its  X  pop.  3. 

Wash  (wSsh)  estuary,  22  m.  long,  15  m.  wide,  Lincolnshire  &  Norfolk  co.  England. 
Washabaugh  (w5sh'd-bb)  co.  S  W  South  Dakota,  1,146  □. 

Washburn  (wbsh'bum)  co.  N  W  Wis.  835  □  pop.  8,  X  Shell  Lake.  —  town,  Aroostook 
co.  Me.  pop.  2.  —  city,  X  of  Bayfield  co.  Wis.  pop.  4. 

Washington  (wSsh'Ing-tiln)  state,  U.  S.  A.  66,836  □  pop.  1,142,  #  Olympia.  —  co.  S  W 
Ala.  1,087  □  pop.  14,  X  Chatom.  —  co.  N  W  Ark.  955  □  pop.  34,  X  Fayetteville.  —  co. 
NE  Col.  2,521  □  pop.  6,  X  Akron.  —  co.  N  W  Fla.  1,435  □  pop.  16,  X  Vernon.  —  co.  E 
cen.  Ga.  669  □  pop.  28,  X  Sandersville.  —  co.  W  Ida.  2,871  □  pop.  11,  X  Weiser.  —  co. 
S  Ill.  561  □  pop.  19,  X  Nashville.  —  co.  S  Ind.  519  □  pop.  17,  X  Salem.  —  co.  S  E  Io. 
559  □  pop.  20,  X  Washington.  —  co.  N  Kan.  902  □  pop.  20,  X  Washington.  —  co.  cen. 
Ky.  299  □  pop.  14,  X  Springfield.  —  par.  E  La.  655  □  pop.  19,  X  Franklinton.  —  co. 
E  Me.  2,52S  □  pop.  43,  X  Machias.  —  co.  N  Md.  459  □  pop.  50,  X  Hagerstown.  —  co. 
E  Minn.  397  □  pop.  26,  X  Stillwater.  —  co.  W  Miss.  877  □  pop.  49,  X  Greenville.  — 
co.  E  S  E  Mo.  741  □  pop.  13,  X  Potosi.  —  co.  E  Nebr.  380  □  pop.  13,  X  Blair.  —  co. 
E  N.  Y.  837  □  pop.  48,  X  Hudson  Falls.  —  co.  N  E  N.  C.  327  □  p.  11,  X  Plymouth.— 
co.  S  E  O.  630  □  p.  45,  X  Marietta.  —  co.  N  E  Okla.  425  □  p.  17,  X  Bartlesville.  — 
co.  N  W  Ore.  731  □  pop.  22,  X  Hillsboro.  —  co.  S  W  Pa.  862  □  pop.  144,  X  Washington. 

—  co.  S  R.  I.  325  □  pop.  25,  X  Kingston.  —  co.  S  W  S.  Dak.  1,157  □.  —  co.  N  E  Tenn. 
325  □  pop.  29,  X  Jonesboro.  —  co.  S  E  cen.  Tex.  628  □  pop.  26,  X  Brenham.  —  co.  S  W 
Ut.  2,465  □  pop.  6,  X  St.  George.  —  co.  N  cen.  Vt.  719  □  pop.  42,  X  Montpelier.  — 
co.  S  W  Va.  602  □  pop.  33,  X  Abingdon.  —  co.  S  E  Wis.  431  □  pop.  24,  X  West  Bend. 

—  city,  D.  C.  #  of  U.  S.  A.  pop.  331.  See  City  of  Magnificent  Distances,  Federal 
City.  —  town,  Litchfield  co.  Conn.  pop.  2.  —  city,  X  of  Wilkes  co.  Ga.  pop.  3.  —  city, 
Tazewell  co.  Ill.  pop.  2.  —city,  X  of  Daviess  co.  Ind.  pop.  8.  — city,  X  of  Washington 
co.  Io.  p.  4.  —  city,  X  of  Washington  co.  Kan.  p.  2.  —  town,  St.  Landry  par.  La.  p.  2. 

—  city,  Franklin  co.  Mo.  p.  4.  —  bor.  Warren  co.  N.  J.  p.  4.  —  city,  X  of  Beaufort  co. 
N.  C.  p.  6.  —  bor.  X  of  Washington  co.  Pa.  p.  19;  Washington  and  Jefferson  col. 

Washington  Court  House,  city,  X  of  Fayette  co.  Ohio,  pop.  7. 

Washington,  Lake,  20  m.  long,  King  co.  Washington,  E  of  Seattle. 

Washington,  Mount,  highest  of  White  mts.  N.  H.  in  Coos  co.  6,293  ft.  ;  cog  railway. 
Washita  (w5sli'T-t6)  co.  S  W  Oklahoma,  1,006  □  pop.  25,  X  Cordell. 

Washoe  (wbsh'o)  co.  W  Nevada,  6,251  □  pop.  17,  X  Reno. 

Washtenaw  (wosh'te-n6)  CO.  SE  Michigan,  704  □  pop.  45,  X  Ann  Arbor. 

Wasmes  (vam)  town,  Hainaut  prov.  Belgium,  6  m.  S  W  of  Mons,  pop.  comm.  16. 
Wasquehal  (vas'kal')  mfg.  comm.  dept.  Nord,  France,  pop.  3,  comm.  7. 

Wast  Water  (wSst)  lake,  Cumberland  co.  England,  14  m.  S  W  of  Keswick,  3  m.  long. 
Watauga  (wa-t6'gd)  co.  N  W  North  Carolina,  342  □  pop.  14,  X  Boone. 

Waterboro  (w6'ter-bur-o)  town,  Colleton  co.  South  Carolina,  pop.  2. 

Waterbury  (w6'ter-ber-T)  mfg.  city,  a  X  of  New  Haven  co.  Conn.  pop.  73.  —  vil.  Wash¬ 


ington  co.  Vt.  pop.  1. 

Waterford  (w6'ter-ferd)  town,  New  London  co.  Conn.  pop.  3.  —  vil.  Saratoga  co.  N.  Y. 
pop.  3.  —  co.  Munster,  Ireland,  721  □  pop.  84.  —  its  X  a  spt.  city,  on  Suir  riv.  pop.  27. 

—  vil.  S  Cape  prov.  U.  of  South  Africa. 

Watergraafsmeer  (wa'ter-grafs'mar')  comm.  N.  Holland,  Netherlands,  pop.  8. 
Waterloo  (wb'ter-ldb'  wo'ter-loo')  city,  X  of  Monroe  co.  Ill.  pop  2.  —  town,  Dekalb  co. 
Ind.  pop.  1.  —  city,  X  of  Blackhawk  co.  Io._pop.  27.  —  vil.  a  Xjff  Seneca  co.  N.  Y.  p.  4. 

—  vil.  Jefferson  co.  Wis.  p.  1.  —  (wb'ter-loo' ;  Du.  pron.  wa'ter-lo')  vil.  Brabant,  Bel¬ 
gium,  9  m.  S  S  E  of  Brussels  ;  bat.  June  18,  1815.  See  Hougoumont  ( Gaz .).  —  co.  Onta¬ 
rio,  Canada,  X  Berlin.  —  town,  Waterloo  co.  Ontario,  Can.  p.  4.  —  town,  X  of  Shefford 
co.  Quebec,  Can.  p.  2.  —  sub.  of  Sydney,  New  South  Wales,  Australia,  p.  9,  mun.  10. 

Waterloo  With  Seaforth  (se'forth)  urban  dist.  Lancashire,  England,  pop.  26. 
Watermael-Boitsfort  (wa'ter-mal-boits'fort)  comm.  Brabant  prov.  Belgium,  pop.  9. 
Watertown  (wb'ter-toun)  town,  Litchfield  co.  Conn.  pop.  4.  —  town,  Middlesex  co.  Mass, 
pop.  13.  —  city,  X  of  Jefferson  co.  N.  Y.  pop.  27.  —  city,  X  of  Codington  co.  S.  Dak.  pop. 
7.  —  city,  Dodge  &  Jefferson  cos.  Wis.  pop.  9. 

Water  Valley,  city,  Yalobusha  co.  Mississippi,  pop.  4. 

Waterville  (w6'ter-vil)  city,  Kennebec  co.  Me.  pop.  11.  —  city,  Lesueur  co.  Minn.  pop.  1. 

—  vil.  Oneida  co.  N.  Y.  pop.  1. 

Watervliet  (wb'ter-vlet')  city,  Albany  co.  N.  Y.  pop.  15;  U.  S.  arsenal  &  gun  factory. 
Watford  i  wot'ferd)  urban  dist.  Hertfordshire,  England,  pop.  41. 

Wath  upon  Dearne  (w5th,  dfirn)  urban  dist.  W.  Riding,  Yorkshire,  England,  pop.  12. 
Watkins  (wot'kTnz)  vil.  X  of  Schuyler  co.  N.  Y.  pop.  3 ;  famous  glen. 

Watling  Island  (wbt'ling)  the  isl.  officially  called  San  Salvador  (which  see). 

Watonga  (w6-tor )'gd)  town,  X  of  Blaine  CO.  Oklahoma,  pop.  2. 

Watonwan  (wa'tun-won' ;  w6'-)  co.  S  Minnesota,  434  □  pop.  11,  X  St.  James. 

Watseka  (wbt-se'kd)  city,  X  of  Iroquois  co.  Illinois,  pop.  2. 

Watsontown  (w5t's?m-toun)  bor.  Northumberland  co.  Pennsylvania,  pop. 
Watsonville,  city,  Santa  Cruz  co.  California,  pop.  4.  .  Q 

Wattenscheid  <  vat'en-sliit)  min.  &  mfg.  town,  Westphalia  prov.  Prussia,  pop.  -8. 
Wattrelos  (vA'tr’-lo')  town,  dept.  Nord,  France,  pop.  17,  comm.  29. 


Watts  (w5ts)  city,  Los  Angeles  co.  California,  pop.  2. 

Wattwil  (vat'vel)  comm.  &  vil.  St.-Gall  canton,  Switzerland,  pop.  comm.  6. 

Wauchula  (w6-choo'ld)  city,  De  Soto  co.  Florida,  pop.  1. 

Waukegan  (wo-ke'gan)  city,  X  of  Lake  co.  Illinois,  pop.  16. 

Waukesha  (w6'ke-sh6)  co.  S  E  Wis.  549  □  pop.  37.  —  city,  X  of  Waukesha  co.  Wis.  pop.  9. 
Waukon  (w6-k<5n')  town,  X  of  Allamakee  co.  Iowa,  pop.  2. 

Waupaca  (w6-p5k'a)  co.  E  cen.  Wisconsin,  759  □  pop.  33.  —  city,  its  X  pop.  3. 

Waupes  (vva'db-pas)  riv.  Colombia,  S.  America,  tributary  of  Rio  Negro. 

Waupun  (w6-pun')  city,  Dodge  &  Fond  du  Lac  cos.  Wisconsin,  pop.  3. 

Waurika  (w6-re'ka)  city,  a  X  of  Jefferson  co.  Oklahoma,  pop.  3. 

Wausau  (w6's6)  city,  X  of  Marathon  co.  Wisconsin,  pop.  17. 

Wauseon  (w6'se-5n)  vil.  X  of  Fulton  co.  Ohio,  pop.  3. 

Waushara  (w6-sha'rd)  co.  cen.  Wisconsin,  646  □  pop.  19,  X  Wautoma. 

Wauwatosa  (wSGvd-to'sd)  city,  Milwaukee  co.  Wisconsin,  pop.  3. 

Waverley  (wa'ver-lt)  suburb  of  Sydney,  N.  S.  W.  Australia,  pop.  19,  mun.  20. 

Waverly  (-11)  city.  Morgan  co.  Ill.  pop.  2.  —  city,  X  of  Bremer  co.  Io.  pop.  3.  —  vil.  Tioga 
co.  N.  Y.  pop.  5.  —  vil.  X  of  Pike  co.  O.  pop.  2.  —  town,  Sussex  co.  Va.  pop.  1. 

Wavre  (vav'r’)  mfg.  town,  Brabant  prov.  Belgium,  14  m.  S  E  of  Brussels,  pop.  comm.  9. 
Wavre-Sainte-Catherine  (vav'r’-sSNt'-ka'tren')  comm.  Antwerp  prov.  Belgium,  pop.  7. 
Waxahachie  (w&k'sd-hach'e)  town,  X  of  Ellis  co.  Texas,  pop.  6. 

Waycross  ( wa'krSs' ;  205)  city,  X  of  Ware  co.  Georgia,  pop.  14. 

Wayland  (wa'land)  town,  Middlesex  co.  Mass.  pop.  2.  —  vil.  Steuben  co.  N.  Y.  pop.  1. 
Wayne  (wail)  co.  S  E  Ga.  764  □  pop.  13, X  Jesup.  —  co.  S  Ill.  733  □  pop.  26,  X  Fairfield. 

—  co.  E  Ind.  411  □  pop.  44,  X  Richmond.  —  co.  S.  Io.  524  □  pop.  16,  X  Corydon.  —  co. 
S  Ky.  590  □  pop.  18,  X  Monticello.  —  co.  S  E  Mich.  620  □  pop.  532,  X  Detroit  —  co.  E 
S  E  Miss.  812  □  pop.  15,  X  Waynesboro.  —  co.  S  E  Mo.  775  □  pop.  15,  X  Greenville.  — 
co.  N  E  Nebr.  450  □  pop.  10,  X  Wayne.  —  co.  W  N.  Y.  599  □  pop.  50,  X  Lyons.  —  co.  E 
N.  C.  615  □  pop.  36,  X  Goldsboro.  —  co.  N  E  cen.  O.  557  □  pop.  38,  X  Wooster.  —  co. 
N  E  Pa.  739  □  pop.  29,  X  Honesdale.  —  co.  S  Tenn.  749  □  pop.  12,  X  Waynesboro.  —  co. 

5  Ut.  2,475  □  pop.  2,  X  Loa.  —  co.  S  W  W.  Va.  517  □  pop.  24,  X  Wayne.  —  vil.  Wayne 
co.  Mich.  pop.  1.  —  town,  X  of  Wayne  co.  Nebr.  pop.  2. 

Waynesboro  (wanz'bur-o)  vil.  X  of  Burke  co.  Ga.  pop.  2.  —  bor.  Franklin  co.  Pa.  pop.  7. 

—  town,  Augusta  co.  Va.  pop.  1. 

Waynesburg  (wanz'bfirg)  bor.  X  of  Greene  co.  Pennsylvania,  pop.  4. 

W aynesvillejwanz'vll)  town,  X  of  Haywood  co.  North  Carolina,  pop.  2. 

Waynoka  (wa-no'kd)  city,  Woods  co.  Oklahoma,  pop.  1. 

Waziristan  (wa-zer'e-stan')  mountain  tract,  S  W  Nortli-WTe6t  Frontier  Prov.  India; 

northern  div.  2,310  □,  southern  2,734  □,  forming  two  political  agencies.  See  Wazir,  n. 
Weakley  (wek'li)  co.  N  W  Tenn.  580  □  pop.  32,  X  Dresden. 

Weald,  The  (weld)  a  wooded  dist.  of  Kent,  Surrey,  &  Sussex  cos.  England. 

Wealdstone  (weld'stun)  urban  dist.  Middlesex  co.  England,  pop.  12. 

Wear  (wer)  riv.  Eugland,  67  m.  long,  W  Durham  co.  to  North  sea. 

Weare  (w&r)  town,  Hillsborough  co.  New  Hampshire,  pop.  1. 

Weatherford  (wetb'er-ferd)  city,  Custer  co.  Okla.  p.  2. —  city,  X  of  Parker  co.  Tex.  p.  5. 
Weatherly  (wgth'er-lT)  bor.  Carbon  co.  Pennsylvania,  pop.  3. 

Weathersfield  ( weth'erz-feld)  town,  Windsor  co.  Vt.  pop.  1 .  —  See  Wethersfield  (Gaz.). 
Webb  (web)  co.  S  Tex.  3,219  □  pop.  23,  X  Laredo.  —  City,  city,  Jasper  co.  Missouri,  pop.  12. 
Weber  (we'ber)  co.  N  Utah,  541  □  pop.  35,  X  Ogden. 

Webster  (wgb'ster)  co.  S  W  Ga.  302  □  pop.  6,  X  Preston.  —  co.  N  W  cen.  Io.  714  □  pop. 
35,  X  Fort  Dodge.  —  co.  W  Ky.  344  □  pop.  21,  X  Dixon.  — par.  N  W  La.  609  □  pop.  19, 
X  Minden.  —  co.  cen.  Miss.  416  □  pop.  15,  X  Walthall.  —  co.  S  Mo.  585  □  pop.  17.  X 
Marshfield.  —  co.  S  Nebr.  578  □  pop.  12,  X  Red  Cloud.  —  co.  E  cen.  W.  Va.  583  □  pop. 
10,  X  Webster  Springs.  —  town,  Androscoggin  co.  Me.  pop.  1.  —  town,  Worcestei  co. 
Mass.  pop.  12.  —  vil.  Munroe  co.  N.  Y.  pop.  1.  —  city,  X  of  Day  co.  S.  Dak.  pop.  2. 
Webster  City,  city,  X  of  Hamilton  co.  Io.  pop.  5. 

Webster  Groves,  city,  St.  Louis  co.  Missouri,  pop.  7. 

Wedneabury  (wed'’nz-ber-T;  colloq.  wgnz'ber-T)  mun.  bor.  Staffordshire,  England,  p.  28. 
Wednesfield  < -feld)  town,  Staffordshire,  England,  pop.  6. 

Weedsport  (weds'port ;  201)  vil.  Cayuga  co.  New  York.  pop.  1. 

Weehawken  (we-li6'ken)  town,  Hudson  co.  N.  J.  opp.  New  York  city,  pop.  11. 
Weeping  Water,  city,  Cass  co.  Nebraska,  pop.  1. 

Weert  (wart)  town  &  comm.  Limburg  prov.  Netherlands,  pop.  comm.  10. 

Weesp  (wasp)  town  &  comm.  North  Holland,  Netherlands,  pop.  comm.  7. 

Weetslade  (wets^ad)  urban  dist.  Northumberland  co.  England,  pop.  7. 

Wehlau  (vaOou)  mfg.  town,  East  Prussia  prov.  Prussia,  pop.  5. 

Wei  (we'e)  riv.  China,  joins  Hwang  riv.  at  its  turn  from  S  to  E.  —  See  Weihsien  (Gaz.). 
Weida  (vi'da)  mfg.  town,  Saxe-Weimar,  Germany,  pop.  9. 

Weiden  (vi'den)  mfg.  town,  Upper  Palatinate,  Bavaria,  Germany,  pop.  15. 

Weihaiwei  (wa'hi'wa')  spt.  town,  N  Shantung,  China,  dist.  285  □  pop.  147  ;  British. 
Weihsien  (wa'sT-gn')  treaty  mart,  Shantung,  China,  on  ry.  bet.  Kiaochow  &  Tsinan, p.  100. 
Weimar  (vi'mar)  city,  #  of  Saxe-Weimar  grand  duchy,  Germany,  pop.  35. 

Weingarten  (vin'gar'ten)  town,  Danube  circle,  Wurttemberg,  Germany,  pop.  8. 
Weinheim  (vin'hlm)  town,  Mannheim  dist.  N  Baden,  Germany,  pop.  14. 

Weinsberg  (vlns'bgrK)  town,  Neckar  circle,  Wurttemberg,  3  m.  E  N  E  of  Heilbronn,  p.  3. 
Weipert  (vi'pert)  town,  Bohemia,  Austria,  69  m.  W  N  W  of  Prague,  pop.  12. 

Weir  (wer)  city,  Cherokee  co.  Kansas,  pop.  2. 

Weisenau  (vl'ze-nou)  vil.  Hesse,  Germany,  on  Rhine  river,  pop.  6. 

Weiser  (we'zer)  city,  X  of  Washington  co.  Idaho,  pop.  3. 

Weissenburg  (vIs'en-boorK)  ft.  town,  Middle  Franconia,  Bavaria,  Germany,  pop.  7.  —  ft. 
town,  N  Alsace,  Germany,  pop.  7. 

Weissenfels  (-fels)  min.  &  mfg.  town,  Saxony  prov.  Prussia,  pop.  34. 

Weissensee  (vl'scn-za')  officially  Berlin- Weissensee,  town,  Brandenburg  prov.  Prus¬ 
sia,  near  Berlin,  pop.  comm.  43. 

Weisshorn  (vis'h6rn)  peak,  Valais  canton,  Switzerland,  14,799  ft.  high. 

WeiS6kirchen  (-kTrK'^n)  Hung.  Feh6rtemplom(f£'har-tSm'pl6m)  town  with  magistracy, 
Temes  co.  Hungary,  pop.  12.  —  See  Mahrisch-Weisskirchen  (Gaz.). 

Welss-stein  (vls'-shtln')  vil.  Breslau  dist.  Silesia,  prov.  Prussia,  pop.  comm.  11. 
Weisswasser  (-vas'er)  comm.  Silesia  prov.  Prussia,  pop.  12. 

Weitmar  (vlt'mar)  vil.  Westphalia,  Prussia,  8  m.  E  of  Essen,  pop.  comm.  22. 

Welch  (wSlch)  town,  X  of  McDowell  co.  West  Virginia,  pop.  2. 

Weld  (wgld)  co.  NE  Colorado,  4,022  □  pop.  39,  X  Greeley. 

Weldon  (wgl'dwn)  town,  Halifax  co.  North  Carolina,  pop.  2. 

Weleetka  (w£-let'ka)  city,  Okfuskee  co.  Oklahoma,  pop.  1. 

Welland  (wSl'and)  riv.  England,  70  m.  long,  Northamptonshire  to  the  Wash.  —  co.  On¬ 
tario  prov.  Canada,  X  Welland,  pop.  5. 

Welland  Canal,  in  Ontario,  Canada,  26^  m.  long,  bet.  lakes  Erie  &  Ontario. 

Wellesley  (welz'lT)  town,  Norfolk  co.  Mass.  pop.  5  ;  seat  of  Wellesley  college.  —  co.  New 
South  Wales,  Australia,  pop.  5. — .  Province  See  Province  Wellesley  (Gaz.). 
Wellesley  Islands,  group,  Gulf  of  Carpentaria,  Queensland,  Australia. 

Wellfleet  (wePflet')  town,  Barnstable  co.  Massachusetts,  pop.  1. 

Wellingborough  ( wel'Tng-bur-o)  mfg.  &  min.  town,  Northamptonshire,  England,  pop.  20. 
Wellington  (wel'Tng-twn)  city,  X  of  Sumner  co.Kan.  pop.  7.  —  vil.  Lorain  co.  O.  pop.  2. 

—  min.  &  mfg.  town,  Shropshire,  England,  pop.  8.  —  mfg.  town,  Somersetshire,  Eng¬ 
land,  pop.  8.  —  co.  Ontario  prov.  Canada,  X  Guelph,  —  town,  S  W  Cape  prov.  U.  of  S. 
Africa,  pop.  5.  —  co.  E  cen.  New  South  Wales,  Australia,  pop.  22.  —  provincial  dist.  S 
North  Isl.  New  Zealand,  11,003  □  pop.  199.  —  spt.  city,  Wellington  prov.  dist.  #  of  N.  Z. 
pop.  64,  with  suburbs  71.  See  Empire  City.  —  co.  N  W  Tasmania,  Australia,  pop.  13.  — 
co.  Western  Australia,  p.  16.  —  isl.  off  coast  of  Chile,  lat.  49°  S,  110  m.  long,  40  m.  wide. 

Wellington,  Lake,  Gippsland,  Victoria,  Australia,  bet.  Tanjil  &  Buln  Buln  cos.  54  □. 
Wells  (welz)  co.  N  E  Ind.  365  □  pop.  22,  X  Bluffton.  —  co.  cen.  N.  Dak.  1,293  □  pop.  12, 
X  Fessenden,  —town,  York  co.  Me.  pop.  2. —  vil.  Faribault  co.  Minn.  pop.  2.  — city 

6  mun.  bor.  Somersetshire,  England,  pop.  5;  cathedral. 

Wellsboro  (wglz'biir-o)  bor.  X  of  Tioga  co.  Pennsylvania,  pop.  3. 

Wellsburg  (welz'bfirg)  city,  X  of  Brooke  co.  West  Virginia,  pop.  4. 

Wellston  (wglz'tftn)  city,  St.  Louis  co.  Mo.  pop.  7.  —  city,  Jackson  co.  O.  pop.  7. 
Wellsville  (welz'vll)  city,  Montgomery  co.  Mo.  pop.  1.  — vil.  Allegany  co.  N.  Y.  pop.  4. 

—  city,  Columbiana  co.  O.  pop.  8. —  city,  Cache  co.  Ut.  pop.  1. 


Warszawa.  See  Warsaw.  ]  Washim.  See  Basim. 

W&rta.  See  Warthe.  |  Wateree  See  Catawba. 


|  Waveney  See  Broads,  The.  Wazzan.  Var.  of  Ouezzan.  I  Wednesfield Heath.  See  Heath  I  Welchsel.  See  Vistula. 

|  Wazan.  Var.  of  Ouezzan.  Wed,  El.  Var.  of  Oued,  El.  |Town.  |  Welle.  See  U  bangi. 


ale  senate,  c&re  £m,  Account,  arm,  ask,  sof<V  ;  eve,  event,  end,  recent,  maker  ;  ice,  ill;  old,  obey,  orb,  odd,  s5ft,  connect;  use,  unite,  urn,  tip,  circiJs,  menu; 
food,  foot  out,  oil;  chair;  go  ;  sing,  ii)k  ;  then,  thin ;  nature,  verdure  (250);  K=  chinG.  ich,  ach  (144);  bo.N  ;  yet ;  zli  =  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Guide. 
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Weis  (vgls)  mfg.  &  cml.  town,  Upper  Austria,  17  m.  S  W  of  Linz,  pop.  comm.  15. 
Welsh  (welsh)  town,  Calcasieu  par.  Louisiana,  pop.  1. 

Welshpool  (wSlsli'pooF)  mun.  bor.  Montgomeryshire,  Wales,  pop.  6;  Powis  Castle. 
Wem  (wSm)  urban  dist.  Shropshire,  England,  11  m.  N  of  Shrewsbury,  pop.  2. 

Wembly  (wSin'bll)  urban  dist.  Middlesex  co.  England,  pop.  11. 

Wemyss  (wemz)  par.  Fifeshire,  Scotland,  pop.  23  ;  Wemyss  castle. 

Wenatchee  (we-n5ch'e)  city,  X  of  Chelan  co.  Washington,  pop.  4. 

Wenchow  (wtin'clio')  city  &  treaty  port,  Chekiang  prov.  China,  pop.  100. 

Wenham  (wSu'fnu)  town,  Essex  co.  Massachusetts,  pop.  1. 

Wenlock  (vvSn'lok)  mun.  bor.  Shropshire,  England,  pop.  15. 

Wenona  (we-nS'na)  city,  Marshall  co.  Illinois,  13  m.  S  W  of  Streator,  pop.  1. 
Wentworth  (wgnt'w&rth)  co.  Ontario  prov.  Canada. 

Wepener  (wa'p£u-er)  dist.  (840  Dp.  8)  &  town  (p.  1.)  S  Orange  Free  State,  U.  of  S.  Af. 
Werdau  (var'dou)  mfg.  town,  Saxony  kingdom,  Germany,  on  Pleisse  river,  pop.  21. 
Werden  (var'den)  mfg.  town,  Rhine  Prov.  Prussia,  on  Ruhr  river,  pop.  12. 

Werder  (vSr'der)  town,  Potsdam  dist.  Brandenburg  prov.  Prussia,  pop.  7. 

Werdohl  (vgr'dol')  vil.  Westphalia  prov.  Prussia,  pop.  comm.  10. 

Werl  (vgrl)  town,  Westphalia  prov.  Prussia,  pop.  7. 

W ermel3kirchen  (vSr'm^ls-kirK'en)  town,  Rhine  Prov.  Prussia,  near  Elberfeld,  pop.  1G. 
Werne  (vSr'ne)  vil.  Westphalia,  Prussia,  near  Bochum,  pop.  comm.  17. 

Wernlgerode  (vgr'ne-ge-ro'de)  mfg.  town,  Saxony  prov.  Prussia,  pop.  18. 

Werra  (vSr'a)  riv.  Germany,  170  m.  long,  Thuringian  Forest  to  Miinden,  where  it  joins 
the  Fulda  to  form  the  Weser  river. 

Wervlcq  (vSr'vek')  town,  S  West  Flanders  prov.  Belgium,  pop.  comm.  10. 

Wesel  (va'zel)  anc.  ft.  &  mfg.  town,  Dusseldorf  dist.  Rhine  Prov.  Prussia,  pop.  24. 
Weser  (va'zer)  riv.  Germany,  280  m.  long,  Miinden  to  North  sea. 

Wessel  Islands  (vSa'el)  group,  N  W  of  Gulf  of  Carpentaria,  Australia. 

Wessex  (wgs'Sks)  region,  S  England,  mostly  in  Hampshire,  Berkshire,  Wiltshire,  and 
Dorsetshire  ;  it  was  one  of  the  Saxon  kingdoms. 

Wesslngton  Springs  (wgs'Tng-t&n)  city,  X  of  Jerauld  co.  South  Dakota,  pop.  1. 
Wesson  (wgs'’n)  city,  Copiah  co.  Mississippi,  pop.  2. 

West,  city,  McLennan  co.  Texas,  pop.  2. 

West  Alexandria,  vil.  Preble  co.  Ohio,  pop.  1. 

West  Allis  (Sl'Ts)  city,  Milwaukee  co.  Wisconsin,  pop.  7. 

West  Baton  Rouge  (bSt'wn  roozh')  par.  S  La.  214  Dpop.  13,  X  Port  Allen. 

West  Bay  City,  city,  Bay  co.  Michigan,  pop.  13. 

West  Bend,  city,  X  of  Washington  co  Wisconsin,  pop.  2. 

West  Berwick  (bfir'wTk)  bor.  Columbia  co.  Pennsylvania,  pop.  6. 

West  Bethlehem  (bSth'le-hSm;  -le-em)  bor.  Lehigh  co.  Pennsylvania,  pop.  3. 

Westboro  (wSst'biir-o)  town,  Worcester  co.  Massachusetts,  pop.  5. 

West  Boylston  (boilz'tiln)  town,  Worcester  co.  Massachusetts,  pop.  1. 

West  Branch,  vil.  X  of  Ogemaw  co.  Mich.  pop.  1. 

West  Bridgewater  (brTj'wo'ter)  town,  Plymouth  co.  Massachusetts,  pop.  2. 

West  Bridgford  (brlj'ferd)  urban  dist.  Nottinghamshire,  England,  pop.  12. 

West  Bromwich  (brum'Tch ;  -Yj)  min.  &  mfg.  county  bor.  Staffordshire,  Eng.  pop.  68. 
Westbrook  (wgst'brdbk)  city,  Cumberland  co.  Maine,  pop.  8. 

West  Brookfield,  town,  Worcester  co.  Massachusetts,  pop.  1. 

West  Brownsville  (brounz'vtl)  bor.  Washington  co.  Pennsylvania,  pop.  2. 

West  Burlington,  town,  Des  Moines  co.  Iowa,  near  Burlington,  pop.  1. 

West  Carroll  (k&r'ul)  par.  N  E  Louisiana,  360  □  pop.  6,  X  Floyd. 

West  Carrollton  (  tun)  vil.  Montgomery  co.  Ohio,  pop.  1. 

West  Carthage  (kar'thaj)  vil.  Jefferson  co.  New  York,  pop.  1. 

West  Chester,  bor.  X  of  Chester  co.  Pennsylvania,  pop.  12. 

Westchester  (wgst'chSs-ter)  co.  SEN.  Y.  448  □  pop.  283,  X  White  Plains.  See  Neu¬ 
tral  Ground. 

West  Chicago  (shT-k6'go)  city,  Dupage  co.  Ill.  31  m.  W  of  Chicago,  pop.  2. 

West  Conshohocken  (k5n/sho-h5k'2n)  bor.  Montgomery  co.  Pennsylvania,  pop.  2. 

West  Covington  (kiiv'Tng-t/ni)  town,  Kenton  co.  Kentucky,  pop.  2. 

Westdongeradeei  (wSst'doq'ger-a-daU;  172)  vil.  &  comm.  Friesland,  Neth.  pop.  comm.  8. 
West  Dundee  (dun-de')  vil.  Kane  co.  Illinois,  pop.  1. 

West  Easton,  bor.  Northampton  co.  Pennsylvania,  pop.  1. 

Westerly  (wSs'ter-11)  town,  Washington  co.  Rhode  Island,  pop.  9. 

Western  Australia,  state,  Australia,  W  of  129°  E  Ion.  1,490  m.  long,  850  m.  broad, 
975,920  □  pop.  282,  with  civilized  full-blooded  aboriginals  288,  #  Perth. 

Western  Port,  inlet,  Victoria,  Australia,  20  m.  long  by  20  m.  broad,  S  E  of  Port  Phillip. 
West'emport,  vil.  Allegany  co.  Maryland,  pop.  3. 

Westerstede  (vgs'ter-shta'de)  comm.  Oldenburg,  Germany,  pop.  7. 

We3tervilie  (wSs'ter-vTl)  vil.  Franklin  co.  Ohio,  pop.  2. 

Westerwald  (vSs'ter-valt')  mountainous  region,  Hesse-Nassau  prov.  Prussia. 

West  Feliciana  (wgst  fe-lTs'e-Sn'a)  par.  E  La.  352  □  pop.  13,  X  St.  Francisville. 
Westfield  (wgst'feld)  town,  Hampden  co.  Mass.  pop.  16. —  town,  Union  co.  N.  J.  pop.  6. 

—  vil.  Chautauqua  co.  N.  Y.  pop.  4. —  bor.  Tioga  co.  Pa.  pop.  1. 

West  Flanders  (flXn'derz)  prov.  Belgium,  1,249  □  pop.  874,  #  Bruges. 

Westford  (west'ferd)  town,  Middlesex  co.  Massachusetts,  pop.  3. 

West  Frankfort  (fr&qk'furt)  city,  Franklin  co.  Illinois,  pop.  2. 

West  Friesland  (frez'land)  anc.  dist.  North  Holland  prov.  Netherlands. 

West  Grove,  bor.  Chester  co.  Pennsylvania,  pop.  1. 

West  Ham,  county  bor.  Essex  co.  England,  pop.  289 ;  suburb  of  Loudon. 

West  Hammond,  vil.  Cook  co.  Illinois,  pop.  5. 

West  Hartford,  town,  Hartford  co.  Connecticut,  pop.  5. 

West  Hartlepool  (har't’l-pobl')  county  bor.  Durham  co.  England,  pop.  64. 

West  Haven,  bor.  New  Haven  co.  Conn,  near  New  Haven,  pop.  9. 

West  Haverstraw  (h5v'er-str6)  vil.  Rockland  co.  New  York,  pop.  2. 

West  Hazelton  (ha'zT-twn)  bor.  Luzerne  co.  Pennsylvania,  pop.  5. 

West  Hoboken  (ho'bo-kgn)  town,  Hudson  co.  New  Jersey,  pop.  35. 

West  Homestead,  bor.  Allegheny  co.  Pennsylvania,  pop.  3. 

Westhoughton  (w8st'h6/tMu;  -hou'tun)  urban  dist.  Lancashire,  England,  pop.  15. 

West  Indies  (Tn'dTz)  isls.  in  Atlantic  ocean,  bet.  Cape  Florida  &  Paria  gulf,  S.  Am.  ; 
three  divs. :  Greater  Antilles,  Cuba,  Haiti,  Jamaica,  &  Porto  Rico  ;  Lesser  Antilles 
or  Caribbees,  including  the  Windward  islands  (bet.  &  incl.  St.  Lucia  &  Trinidad, 
though  sometimes  Trinidad  &  Tobago  are  not  called  Windward),  isls.  (mostly  Dutch) 
off  N  coast  of  Venezuela,  &  the  Leeward  isls.  (bet.  Porto  Rico  &  Windward  isls.) ;  Ba¬ 
hamas,  see  Bahama  Islands  ( Gaz .). 

West  Jefferson,  vil.  Madison  co.  Ohio,  pop.  1. 

West  Lafayette  (la'fa-ygt')  town,  Tippecanoe  co.  Indiana,  pop.  4. 

Westland  (wSst'land)  provincial  dist.  W  South  Island,  New  Zealand,  4,641  Dpop.  16,  # 
Hokitika.  —  co.  Westland  prov.  dist.  N.  Z.  pop.  8. 

West  Liberty,  town,  Muscatine  co.  Io.  pop.  2.  —  vil.  Logan  co.  O.  pop.  1.  —  bor.  Alle¬ 
gheny  co.  Pa.  pop.  1. 

Westmeath  (wSst'mefeh')  co.  Leinster,  Ireland,  710  □  pop.  62,  X  Mullingar. 

West  Middlesex,  bor.  Mercer  co.  Pennsylvania,  pop  1. 

West  Milton,  vil.  Miami  co.  Ohio,  pop.  1. 

West  Minneapolis  (mtn'e-ap'o-lTs)  vil.  Hennepin  co.  Minnesota,  pop.  3. 

Westminster  (wgst'mTn''ster)  town,  X  of  Carroll  co.  Md.  pop.  3.  —  town,  Worcester  co. 
Mass.  pop.  1.  —  town,  Oconee  co.  S.  C.  pop.  2.  —  town,  Windham  co.  Vt.  pop.  1.— city 
&  met.  bor.  in  London,  Eng.  p.  160.  See  Big  Ben,  Poets’  Corner,  Westminster  Abbey. 
West  Monroe  (mun-ro')  town,  Ouachita  par.  Louisiana,  pop.  1. 

Westmont  (wgst'mbnt)  bor.  Cambria  co.  Pennsylvania,  pop.  1. 

Westmoreland  (wgst-mor'land)  co.  S  W  Pa.  1,039  □  pop.  231,  X  Greensburg.  —  ( pron . 

wSst'mor-land)  co.  E  Va.  252  □  pop.  9,  X  Montross. 

Westmorland  (wgst'inor-lSnd)  co.  NW  England,  790  Dpop.  64,  X  Appleby.  See  Lake 
poets.  —  co.  SE  New  Brunswick,  Canada,  X  Dorchester.  —  co.  N  cen.  Tasmania,  p.  10. 
Westmonnt  ( wgst'mount' )  city,  Hochelaga  co.  Quebec,  Canada,  pop.  15. 

West  Newbury  (nu'ber-T)  town,  Essex  co.  Massachusetts,  pop.  1. 

West  Newton,  bor.  Westmoreland  co.  Pennsylvania,  pop.  3. 

West  New  York,  town,  Hudson  co.  New  Jersey,  pop.  14. 


Weston  (wgs't&n)  co.  N  E  Wyo.  4,593  □  pop.  5,  X  Newcastle.  —  town,  Middlesex  co. 

Mass.  pop.  2.  —  city,  Platte  co.  Mo.  pop.  1.  —  town,  X  of  Lewis  co.  W.  Va.  pop.  2. 
Weston  Pass,  in  Park  Range  mts.  Col.  12,109  ft.  above  sea  level. 

Weston  super  Mare  (su'per  rna're  ;  colloq.  mgr';  115)  town  &  watering  pi.  Somerset¬ 
shire,  England,  pop.  23. 

West  Orange  (<5r'enj ;  -Tnj)  town,  Essex  co.  New  Jersey,  pop.  11. 

West  Palm  Beach,  city,  X  of  Palm  Beach  co.  Florida,  pop.  2. 

Westphalia  (wgst-fa'li-d)  Ger.  Westfalen  (vgst-fa'len)  prov.  Prussia,  7,807  □  pop.  4,125, 
#  Munster. 

West  Pittston  (pTts'twn)  bor.  Luzerne  co.  Pa.  10  m.  S  W  of  Scranton,  pop.  7. 

West  Plains  (planz)  city,  X  of  Howell  co.  Missouri,  pop.  3. 

West  Point,  city,  Troup  co.  Ga.  pop.  2.  —  city,  X  of  Clay  co.  Miss.  pop.  5.  —  city,  X  of 
Cuming  co.  Nebr.  pop.  2.  —  vil.  Orange  co.  N.  Y.  on  W  bank  of  Hudson  riv. ;  seat  of 
U.  S.  Military  Academy.  —  town,  King  William  co.  Va.  pop.  1. 

Westport  (wgst'port;  205)  mfg.  town,  Fairfield  co.  Conn.  pop.  4.  —  mfg.  town,  Bristol  oo. 
Mass.  pop.  3.  —  urban  dist.  Mayo  co.  Ireland,  pop.  4.  —  bor.  Buffer  co.  N  W  South  Is¬ 
land,  New  Zealand,  pop.  5. 

West  Prussia  (prush'd)  prov.  N  E  Prussia,  9,SG7  □  pop.  1,703,  #  Marienwerder. 
Westray  (wgs'trii)  isl.  10  m.  long,  Orkney  isls.  Scotland. 

West  Reading  (red'Tng)  bor.  Berks  co.  Pennsylvania,  pop.  2. 

West  Riding  (rid'ing)  administrative  co.  part  of  ancient  co.  of  Yorkshire,  England, 
with  co.  bors.  2,771  □  pop.  3,045. 

West  Russia,  div.  Russia  in  Europe,  E  of  Poland,  N  of  Little  Russia. 

West  Rutland,  town,  Rutland  co.  Vermont,  pop.  3. 

West  Saint  Paul,  city,  Dakota  co.  Minnesota,  pop.  3. 

West  Springfield,  mfg.  &  agr.  town,  Hampden  co.  Massachusetts,  pop.  9. 
Weststeliingwerf  (wgst'stel'ing-wgrf)  comm.  Friesland,  Netherlands,  pop.  17. 

West  Stockbridge,  town,  Berkshire  co.  Massachusetts,  pop.  1. 

West  Suffolk,  administrative  co.  part  of  Suffolk  co.  England,  611  □  pop.  117. 

West  Sussex,  administrative  co.  part  of  Sussex  co.  England,  628  □  pop.  176. 

West  Tampa  (tSm'pa)  city,  Hillsborough  co.  Florida,  pop.  8. 

West  Terre  Haute  (ter'e  hot')  town,  Vigo  co.  Indiana,  pop.  3. 

West  Union  (un'ywn)  city,  X  of  Fayette  co.  Io.  pop.  2.  —  vil.  X  of  Adams  co.  O.  pop.  1. 
Westview  (wgst'vu')  bor.  Allegheny  co.  Pennsylvania,  pop.  2. 

Westville  (wgst'vil)  vil.  Vermilion  co.  Iff.  pop.  3.  —  town,  Nova  Scotia,  Canada,  pop.  4. 
West  Virginia  (ver-jTn'T-d)  state,  E  cen.  U.  S.  A.  24,022  □  pop.  1,221,  #  Charleston; 

once  a  part  of  the  state  of  Virginia.  See  panhandle,  n. 

West  Washington,  bor.  Washington  co.  Pennsylvania,  pop.  3. 

Westwood  (wgst'wdbd)  town,  Norfolk  co.  Mass.  pop.  1.  —  bor.  Bergen  co.  N.  J.  pop.  2. 
West  Wyoming  (wi-o'mtng;  wI'6-mTng)  bor.  Luzerne  co.  Pennsylvania,  pop.  2. 

West  York,  bor.  York  co.  Pennsylvania,  pop.  2. 

Wetar  (wSt'ar)  isl.  Du.  E.  Indies,  30  m.  N  of  Portuguese  Timor,  78  m.  long,  1,501  □. 
Wethersfield  (wSfrh'erz-feld)  town,  Hartford  co.  Conn.  pop.  3;  State  prison.  —  vil. 
Henry  co.  Iff.  pop.  2. 

Wetter  (vSt'er)  vil.  Westphalia,  Prussia,  pop.  comm.  9.  —  See  Yatter  (Gaz.). 

Wettereil  (wgt'er-en)  mfg.  town,  E.  Flanders  prov.  Belgium,  on  Scheldt  river,  pop.  16. 
Wetterhorn  (vSt'er-h6rn/)  peak  of  Alps,  Bern  canton,  Switzerland,  12,146  ft.  high. 
Wettin  (vg-ten')  town,  Saxony  prov.  Prussia,  ab.  10  m.  N  W  of  Halle,  pop.  3  ;  eld  castle. 
Wettingen  (vgt'Tng-en)  town,  Aargau  canton,  Switzerland,  pop.  comm.  6. 

Wetumpka  (we-tump'kd)  town,  Elmore  co.  Ala.  pop  1  —  town,  Hughes  co.  Okla.  pop.  1. 
Wetzel  (wet'sgl)  co.  N  W.  Va.  357  □  pop.  24,  X  New  Martinsville. 

Wetzikon  (vgts'T-kgn)  town,  Zurich  canton,  Switzerland,  pop.  comm.  6. 

Wetzlar  (vgts'lar)  mfg.  town,  Rhine  Prov.  Prussia,  on  Lalin  river,  pop.  13. 

Wewoka  (we-wo'ka)  town,  X  of  Seminole  co.  Oklahoma,  nop.  1. 

Wexford  (wgks'ferd)  agr.  co.  N  W  lower  pen.  Mich.  577  □  pop.  21,  X  Cadillac.  —  mari¬ 
time  co.  S  Leinster  prov.  Ireland,  901  □  pop.  102.  —  its  X  pop.  11. 

Weybridge  (wa'brTj)  urban  dist.  Surrey  co.  England,  pop.  6. 
i  Weymouth  (wa'mwth)  mfg.  town,  Norfolk  co.  Mass.  12  in.  SSE  of  Boston,  pep.  13. 

I  Weymouth  and  Melcombe  Regis  (mgl'k&m  re'jTs)  spt.  mun.  bor.  Dorset,  Eng.  p.  22. 

*  Whale  Peak,  mt.  main  range  of  Rocky  mts.  Col.  13,104  ft.  high. 

Whampoa (hwanYpo'a)  spt. town,  Kwangtung, China,  in  delta  of  Si  riv.;  outport  of  Canton. 
Whangarei  (hwa'nga-ra'e)  co.  N  North  Island,  New  Zealand,  pop.  11. 

Wharton  (hw6r'tihi)  co.  SE  Tex.  1,112  □  pop.  21.  —  city,  its  X  pop.  2.  —  bor.  Morris 
co.  N.  J.  pop.  3;  formerly  Port  Oram. 

What  Cheer  (hwbt/  cher')  city,  Keokuk  co.  Iowa,  pop.  2. 

Whatcom  (hwbt/kfim)  co.  N  W  Wash.  2,082  □  pop.  50,  X  Bellingham. 

Wheatland  (hwet'land)  town,  Laramie  co.  Wyo.  in  a  stock-  and  grain-raising  district. 
Wheatley  (hwet'lTl  urban  dist.  West  Riding,  Yorkshire,  England,  pop.  5. 

Wheaton  (hwet'Sn)  city,  X  of  Dupage  co.  Ill.  p.  3.  —  vil.  X  of  Traverse  co.  Minn.  p.  1. 
Wheeler  (hweFer)  co.  N  Nebr.  578  □  pop.  2,  X  Bartlett.  —  co.  N  Ore.  1,704  □  pop.  2,  X 
Fossil.  —  co.  N  W  Tex.  895  □  pop.  5.  —  its  X. 

Wheeler  Peak,  E  Nevada  near  39°  N,  13,058  ft. 

Wheeling  (hwel'Tng)  mfg.  &  cml.  city  &  port  of  entry,  X  of  Ohio  co.  W.  Virginia,  pop.  42. 
Wilickham  (hwTk'dm)  town,  Durham  co.  England,  pop.  18. 

Whidbey  Island  (hwTd'bT)  isl.  40  m.  long,  Wash.  N  part  of  Puget  sound. 

Whitaker  (hwTt'd-ker)  bor.  Allegheny  co.  Pennsylvania,  pop.  2. 

Whitby  (hwTt'bl)  spt.  town,  North  Riding,  Yorkshire,  England,  on  Esk  river,  pop.  11. 

—  town,  X  of  Ontario  co.  Ontario  prov.  Canada,  pop.  2. 

Whitchurch  (hwlt'chfirch')  urban  dist.  Shropshire,  England,  pop.  6. 

White,  co.  NE  cen.  Ark.  1,037  □  pop.  29,  X  Searcy.  —  co.  N  Ga.  245  □  pop.  5,  X  Cleve¬ 
land.  —  co.  SE  Iff.  507  □  pop.  23,  X  Carmi.  —  co.  N  W  Ind.  507  □  pop.  18,  X  Monti- 
cello.  —  co.  cen.  Tenn.  363  □  pop.  15,  X  Sparta. 

White  Bay,  inlet  of  Atlantic  ocean,  60  m.  long,  on  N  E  coast  of  Newfoundland. 

White  Bear  Lake,  lake  &  vil.  Ramsey  co.  Minnesota,  pop.  vil.  2. 

White  Castle,  town,  Iberville  par.  Louisiana,  pop.  2. 

Whitechapel  (hwlt'ch&p-21 ;  wit'-;  colloq.  wtch'T-p’l)  par.  Stepney  met.  bor.  E  London, 
England,  pop.  30. 

White  Cloud,  city,  Doniphan  co.  Kansas,  pop.  1. 

Whiteface  Peak  (hwit'fas/)  mt.  Middle  park,  Col.  11,494  ft  high. 

Whitefield  (hwlt'feld)  town,  Lincoln  co.  Me.  pop.  1.  —  town,  Coos  co.  N.  H.  pop.  2.  — 
(prow,  hwlt'feld)  town,  Lancashire,  England,  4  in.  S  by  E  of  Bury,  pop.  7. 

Whitefish  (hwlt'ffsh')  town,  Flathead  co.  Montana,  pop.  1. 

Whitehall  (hwlt'hdl)  city,  Greene  co.  Iff  pop.  3.  —  vil.  Muskegon  co.  Mich.  pop.  1.— vil. 

Washington  co.  N.  Y.  pop.  5.  —  See  Whitehall,  n. 

White  Haven,  bor  Luzerne  co.  Pa.  on  Lehigh  river,  pop.  1. 

Whitehaven  (hwlt-ha'v’n)  mfg.  cml.  spt.  mun.  bor.  Cumberland  co.  England,  pop.  19. 
White  Mountains,  NN.H.;  highest  peak  Mount  Washington,  6,293  ft. 

White  Pass,  near  Skagway,  Alaska,  2,800  ft.  high. 

White  Pine,  co.  E  Nevada,  8,795  □  pop.  7,  X  Ely. 

White  Plains,  vil.  X  of  Westchester  co.  N.  Y.  pop.  16. 

White  River,  riv.  Ark.  900  m.  long,  flows  into  Mississippi  riv. —riv.  Ind.  50  m.  long, 
formed  by  junc.  of  East  Fork,  250  m.  long,  &  West  Fork,  300  m.  long,  flows  into 
Wabash  riv.  —  riv.  Nebr.  &  S.  Dakota,  325  m.  long,  W  Nebr.  to  Missouri  river. 

White  Rock  Mountain,  peak,  Elk  mts.  Colorado,  13,532  ft.  high. 

White  Russia,  popular  name  for  section  of  W  Russia  inhabited  mostly  by  White 
Russians ;  most  or  all  of  Vilno,  Smolensk,  Grodno,  Minsk,  Vitebsk,  and  Mogilev  govts. 
Whitesboro  (hwits'biir-o)  vil.  Oneida  co.  N.  Y.  pop.  2.  —  town,  Grayson  co.  Tex.  pop.  1. 
White  Sea,  gulf,  Archangel  govt.  Russia  in  Europe,  36,000  □. 

Whiteside  (hwit'sid')  co.  N  W  Illinois,  679  □  pop.  35,  X  Morrison. 

White  Springs,  town,  Hamilton  co.  Florida,  pop.  1. 

White  Sulphur,  town,  Greenbrier  co.  W.  Va.  pop.  2;  summer  resort;  mineral  springs. 
Whitevllle  (hwit'vTl)  town,  X  of  Columbus  co.  North  Carolina,  pop.  1. 

Whitewater,  riv.  Ind.  &  O.  100  m.  long,  flows  into  Miami  river,  —  mfg.  city,  Walworth 
co.  Wis.  pop.  3.  —  Creek,  riv.  Kan.  120  m.  long,  flows  into  Arkansas  river. 
Whitewright  (hwit'rlt)  town,  Grayson  co.  Texas,  17  m.  SE  of  Sherman,  pop.  2. 
Whitfield  ( hw’Tt'feld)  co.  N  W  Georgia,  283  □  pop.  16,  X  Dalton. 


Wenner.  See  Vaner. 
Weneuh.  See  Aksu. 
Werschetz  SeeVERSECZ. 
WeetBeskida.  See  Beskids. 


Western  Islands.  See  Hebri-  i  Westfalen.  See  Westphalia, 
des.  West  Khandesh.  See  Khan- 

Western  Sierra  Madre.  See  Si-  drsh,  West 


erra  Madre. 


West  Kirby. 

West  Lothian.  See  Linlithgow¬ 
shire. 


West  Kirby.  See  Hoylake  and  West  River,  China.  See  Si. 


Westralia  Short  for  Western  i  Wetter.  Var  of  Wetar. 
Australia.  !  Wezzan.  Var.  of  Ouezzan. 

West  Sundby.SeeSuNDBYERNE.  |  Whale  Islands.  See  HvalOeb. 
Wetta.  Var.  of  Wetar.  1  White  Nils.  See  Nile. 


□  means  square  miles;  #,  capital ;  X,  co.  seat;  agr.,  agricultural ;  cml.,  commercial;  mfg.,  manufacturing;  min.,  mining;  spt.,  seaport;  tp.,  township;  vil.,  village. 
Population  is  given  in  nearest  thousands :  2  =  1,500  to  2,499  ;  3  =  2,500  to  3,499,  etc. ;  less  than  1,000  not  given.  See  Abbreviations,  p.  2379. 
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city’  Lake  co-  Indiana,  pop.  7. 

W“UX  Wimamsburg.  E  ^  338  D  P°P' 1?’  X  Columbia  City-  -  co.  S  E  Ky.  585  □  pop. 

Whitman  (*UJ^  00*8  P'°w  n“n)  min‘ urbaD  dist-  Northumberland  co.  Eng.  p.  14. 

WMta^a  arwWmif,W^aSllCA  1Uu  °  p'  33’  X  Colfax-  ~  tow“’  Plymouth  co.  Mass  p.  7. 
WWWv  Mn,™!  r  ,t0"u’  Newberry  eo.  South  Carolina,  pop.  1. 

“t.  Sierra  Nevada  mta.  California,  14,502  ft.  high. 
Whitfliwi  s,ta'.b  1)  maritime  town,  Kent  co.  England,  pop.  8  ;  oyster  beds. 

J  ^  clt>''  Loa  Al,Keles  co-  California,  pop.  5  * 

W hit wood0I| , ^ eN?Tb0l.<1  ('Iilg:t^!!’  u5'b°ld)  urban  dist.  Derbyshire,  England,  pop.  17. 
SS  wJfs  rt'^ood)  urban  dist.  West  Riding,  Yorkshire,  England,  pop  0. 

.  wurth)  mm.  town,  Lancashire,  England,  pop.  9. 

Wlntil?ilfwTe1hrTat/D'V‘,dwS&t'  town’  Dahomey<  French  West  Africa,  pop.  20. 

WwSdta  Falls  - ritv°'xW  f^'V  72iPP°t2,  X  Leot'--co.  N  Tex.  004  □  pop.  1G,  X 
vviomta  ialls.  —  city,  X  of  Sedgwick  co.  Kan.  pop.  52. 

Wichita  Falls,  city,  X  of  Wichita  co.  Texas,  pop.  8. 

Wichita  River,  riv.  Tex.  230  in.  long,  flows  into  Red  river. 

Wick  (wTk)  burgh,  X  of  Caithness  co.  Scotland,  pop.  9. 

”}<*t>°r0  ^  vwb®r*?)  ^°r‘  Arm8trong  co.  Pennsylvania,  pop.  3. 

S  .8ub"rb  of  Newcastle,  N.  S.  W.  Australia,  pop.  3,  mun.  8. 

WirW.Th  i  ni  “  rn'  &  Po8t'  C0'  Lelnster.  Ireland,  782  □  pop.  Cl  —  its  X  pop.  3. 

W^'rat,)  comm.  Prussia,  on  Niers  riv.  S  W  of  Dusseldorf,  pop.  7.  P 
^  comico  (w'-kSmri.ko)  co.  SE  Maryland,  371  □  pop.  27,  X  Salisbury 

bOT-  Lai«'ashlre,  England,  on  Mersey  river,  pop.  32. 
Wiebelskirchen  Cye  bcls-klrK  cn)  town,  Rhine  Prov.  Prussia,  pop.  comm.  9. 

Wiellczka  (vye-lyech  k&)  min.  town,  Galicia,  Austria,  8  m.  SE  of  Cracow,  pop.  C,  comm. 
•  ;  celebrated  rock-salt  mines. 

Wiemelhausen  (ve'mgl-hou'zgn)  former  vil.  Westphalia,  Prussia,  now  part  of  Bochum. 
Wiener-Neustaat  (ve  ner-noi'shtat)  mfg.  town,  Lower  Austria,  Austria,  pop.  comm.  33. 
Wienerwald  (ve  ner-valt')  mt.  range,  Lower  Austria,  Austria,  W  of  Vienna. 

Wieprz  (vygpsh)  riv.  Poland,  Russia  in  Europe,  to  Vistula  river. 

Wlerden  (wer'dgn)  vil.  &  comm.  Overijssel  prov.  Netherlands,  pop.  comm.  7. 

, l®3bad©n  (ves  balden  ;  colloq.  vis'-)  govt.  dist.  Hesse-Nassau  prov.  Prussia,  2,109  □  pop. 
1,-13.  city,  its  #  pop.  109  ;  watering  place  ;  hot  saline  springs. 

Wiesdorl  (ves'd8rf)  comm.  Rhine  prov.  Prussia,  pop.  15. 

('vTg'rtn)  mfg.  county  bor.  Lancashire,  England,  on  Douglas  river,  pop.  89. 
Wight,  Isle  Oi  (wit)  isl.  English  channel,  off  S  coast  England,  an  administrative  county, 
part  of  ancient  county  of  Hampshire,  147  □  pop.  88,  X  Newport. 

Wignehies  (ven'ye-e')  mfg.  town  &  comm.  dept.  Nord,  France,  pop.  4. 

Wigston  Manila  (wlgs'tim  mSg'nd)  urban  dist.  Leicestershire,  England,  pop.  9. 
Wigtown  (wig' tun ;  -toun)  burgh,  X  of  Wigtownshire,  Scotland,  on  Wigtown  bay,  pop.  1. 
—  See  Wigtownshire  (Gaz.). 

Wigtown  Bay,  15  m.  long,  Irisli  sea,  Kirkcudbrightshire  &  Wigtownshire,  Scotland. 
Wigtownshire  (-slier)  or  Wigtown,  agr.  co.  S  W  Scotland,  487  □  pop.  32,  X  Wigtown. 
W ljmbntseradeel  (wim'brTt'ser-&-dal/)  comm.  Friesland,  Netherlands,  pop.  12. 

Wiju  (yvc'joo')  treaty  port,  N  W  Korea,  near  estuary  of  Yalu  river,  pop.  13. 

Wll  (vel)  town,  St. -Gall  canton,  Switzerland,  pop.  comm.  7. 

Wilbarger  (wTFbar'ger)  co.  N  Texas,  928  □  pop.  12,  X  Vernon. 

Wilber  (wll'ber)  vil.  X  of  Saline  co.  Nebraska,  pop.  1. 

Wilbraham  (wll'brd-hXm)  town,  Hanapden  co.  Massachusetts,  pop.  2. 

Wilburton  (v*l'bfir-ttfn)  city,  X  of  Latimer  co.  Oklahoma,  pop.  2. 

Wilcox  (wil'kSks)  co.  S  W  cen.  Ala.  896  □  pop.  34,  X  Camden.  —  co.  S  cen.  Ga.  403  □ 
pop.  13,  X  Abbeville. 

Wildbad  (vllt'bat/)  town,  Black  Forest  circle,  Wiirtteraberg,  pop.  4  ;  watering  place. 
Wildenschwert  (vil'den-shvart')  town,  Bohemia,  Austria,  pop.  comm.  7. 

Wilderness,  post  office.  Orange  co.  Virginia ;  battles  in  vicinity  1864. 

Wildervank  (wil'der-vaqk)  vil.  &  comm.  Groningen  prov.  Netherlands,  pop.  comm.  9. 
Wild  Rice  River,  Minn.  110  m.  long,  Rice  lake  to  Red  river. 

Wildungen,  Bad-  (bafc'-vTl'ddbng-gn)  or  Niederwildungen  (ne'der-)  town,  S  Waldeck, 
Germany,  pop.  4  ;  mineral  springs. 

Wilhelmsburg  (vil'hSlms-boorK)  isl.  Prussia,  in  the  Elbe,  opp.  Hamburg,  pop.  comm.  28. 
Wilhelmshaven  (vtl'hSlms-ha'fcn)  ft.  spt.  Hanover  prov.  Prussia,  on  Jade  bay,  pop.  35. 
Wilkau  (vll'kou)  comm.  Saxony  kingdom,  Germany,  pop.  8. 

Wilkes  i  wllks)  co.  NE  Ga.  458  □  pop.  23,  X  Washington.  —  co.  N  W  N.  C.  735  □  pop. 
30,  X  Wilkesboro. 


Wilkes-Barre  (wilks'bXr'T)  min.  &  mfg.  city,  X  of  Luzerne  co.  Pennsylvania,  pop.  67. 

Wilkin  (wll'kln)  co.  W  Minn.  745  □  pop.  9,  X  Breckenridge. 

Wilklnsburg  (wTl'kinz-bGrg)  bor.  Allegheny  co.  Pennsylvania,  pop.  19. 

Wilkinson  (wIl'kTn-sftn)  co.  cen.  Ga.  472  □  pop.  10,  X  Irwinton.  —  co.  S  W  Miss.  667  □ 
pop.  18,  X  Woodville. 

Wiikowiszki,  Russ.  Vilkovishki  (vel'y’-ko-vesh'ke)  town,  Suvalki  govt.  Poland,  Russia 
in  Europe,  pop.  9. 

Will,  co.  N  E  Illinois,  844  □  pop.  84,  X  Joliet. 

Willamette  (wT-15m'et)  riv.  Oregon,  250  m.  long,  flows  into  Columbia  river. 

Willebroeck  (wTl'e-brdok)  mfg.  comm.  Antwerp  prov.  Belgium,  pop.  12. 

Willemstad  (wTl'&n-stat/)  town,  #  of  Curasao  col.  West  Indies,  pop.  14. 

Willenhall  (wil'en-hSF)  mfg.  town,  Staffordshire,  Eng.  near  Wolverhampton,  pop.  19. 

Willesden  ( wilz'den)  urban  dist.  Middlesex  co.  England,  pop.  154. 

William.  Mount,  highest  peak  of  the  Grampians,  Victoria,  Australia,  3,827  ft. 

Williams  (wTl'yamz)  riv.  Ariz.  flows  into  Colorado  riv.  —  co.  N  W  N.  Dak.  2,138  D  pop. 
14,  X  Williston.  — co.  NW  0.411  □  pop.  25,  X  Bryan.  —  town,  Coconino  co.  Ariz.  pop. 
1.  —  co.  Western  .Australia,  pop.  8. 

Williamsburg  (-bGrg)co.  E  S.C.  1,006  □  pop.  38,  X  Kingstree.  —  town,  Iowaco.  Io.  pop. 
1.— city,  X  of  Whitley  co.  Ky.  pop.  2.  —  town,  Hampshire  co.  Mass.  pop.  2. —bor.  Blair 
co.  Pa.  pop.  2. —  city,  geographically  in  &  X  of  James  City  co.  Va.  pop.  3. 

Williams,  Mount  (wil'ydmz)  peak,  Colorado,  11,413  ft.  high. 

Williamson  ( wll'ydm-sfm)  co.  S  Ill.  449  □  p.  45,  X  Marion,  —  co.  cen.  Tenn.  586  □  p.  24, 
X  Franklin.  —  co. cen. Tex. 1,129  □  p.  42, X  Georgetown.  —  city,X  of  Mingo  co.W.  Va.p.  4. 

Williamson.  Mount,  peak,  Sierra  Nevada  mts.  near  Mt.  Whitney,  14,500  ft. 

Williamsport  (wil'ydmz-port)  city,  X  of  Warren  co.  Ind.  pop.  1.  —  town,  Washington 
co.  Md.  pop.  2.  —  city,  X  of  Lycoming  co.  Pa.  on  Susquehanna  riv.  pop.  32. 

Williamston  (-twn)  vil.  Ingham  co.  Mich.  pop.  1.  —  town,  X  of  Martin  co.  N.C.  pop.  2.— 
town,  Anderson  co.  S.  C.  pop.  2. 

Williamstown  (-toun)  town,  Berkshire  co.  Mass.  pop.  4  ;  seat  of  Williams  college.  —  min. 
bor.  Dauphin  co.  Pa.  pop.  3. —town,  Orange  co.  Vt.  pop.  2. —  town,  Wood  co.  W.  Va. 
pop.  1.  —  spt.  town,  Victoria,  Australia,  sub.  of  Melbourne,  p.  12,  local  govt,  area  15. 

Williamsville  (-vil)  vil.  Erie  co.  New  York,  pop.  1. 

Willich  (vTI'Tk)  vil.  Rhine  Prov.  Prussia,  pop.  comm.  6. 

Willimantic  ( wil'T-mXn'tTk)  mfg.  city,  X  of  Windham  co.  Connecticut,  pop.  11. 

Willington  (wTl'ing-t?7n)  town,  Durham  co.  England,  pop.  9. 

Willington  Quay  (ke)  former  urban  dist.  now  part  of  Wallsend,  Northumberland,  Eng. 

Williston  (wTl'Ts-twn)city,  X  of  Williams  co.  N.  Dak.  p.  3. —  town,  Chittenden  co.  Vt.  p.  1. 

Willisville  (-vTl)  vil.  Perry  co.  Illinois,  pop.  1. 

Willits  (wllHts)  town,  Mendocino  co.  California,  pop.  1. 

willmar  (wll'niar)  city,  X  of  Kandiyohi  co.  Minnesota,  pop.  4. 

Willoughby  (wTl'S-bt)  vil.  Lake  co.  O.  pop.  2.  —  sub.  5  m.  N  of  Sydney,  New  South 
Wales,  Australia,  pop.  5,  mun.  13. 

Willowmore  (wll'6-mor;  201)  town,  S  Cape  prov.  U.  of  South  Africa,  pop.  2. 

Willows  (wTl'oz)  town,  Glenn  co.  California,  pop.  1. 

Willow  Springs,  city,  Howell  co.  Missouri,  pop.  1. 

wills  Point  (wllz)  city,  Van  Zandt  co.  Texas,  48  m.  E  of  Dallas,  pop.  1 . 

Wilmerding  ( wll'mer-dlng)  bor.  Allegheny  co.  Pa.  12  m.  E  S  E  of  Pittsburgh,  pop.  6. 

Wilmette  (wll-mSt')  vil.  Cook  co.  Illinois,  14  m.  N  of  Chicago,  pop.  5. 

Wilmington  (wll'raTng-tfin)  cml.  mfg.  city  &  port  of  entry,  X  of  New  Castle  co.  Del. 

pop  87  _ city  Will  co.  Ill.  pop.  1.  —  town,  Middlesex  co.  Mass.  pop.  2.  —  city,  port 

of  entry  &  X  of  New  Hanover  co.  N.  C.  pop.  26.  —  vil.  X  of  Clinton  co.  O.  pop.  4. 

Wilmington  Island.  5  m.  long,  Chatham  co.  Ga.  at  mouth  of  Savannah  river. 


Wllrnslow  (wTlmz'lo;  wlmz'lo)  mig.  town,  Cheshire,  England,  on  Bollin  river,  pop.  8. 

Wilryck  (wll'rik)  comm.  Antwerp  prov.  Belgium,  pop.  8. 

Wilson  (wfl'sin)  co.  S  E  Kan.  581  □  pop.  20,  X  Fredouia.  —  co.  E  cen.  N.  C.  384  □ 
pop.  28,  X  Wilson.  —  co.  N  Tenn.  G13  □  pop.  25,  X  Lebanon.  —  co.  S  cen.  Tex.  813  □ 
p.  17,  X  Eloresville.  —  town,  X  of  Wilson  co.  N.  C.  p.  7.  —  bor.  Allegheny  co.  Pa.  p.  1. 

Wilson,  Mount,  peak,  S  W  Colorado,  14,250  ft.  high. 

Wilson’s  Creek  (wll'sunz)  small  riv.  near  Springfield,  Mo. ;  battle  1861. 

Wilson’s  Promontory,  in  Victoria, most  S  point  of  Australia. 

Wilster  (vil'ster)  towu,  Schleswig-Holstein,  Prussia,  pop.  5. 

Wilten  (vll'ten)  former  suburb  now  part  of  Innsbruck,  Tirol,  Austria. 

Wilton  (wll't&n)  town,  Fairfield  co.  Conn.  pop.  2.  —  town,  Muscatine  co.  Io.  pop.  1.  — 
town,  Franklin  co.  Me.  pop.  2.  —  towu,  Hillsborough  co.  N.  H.  pop.  1.  —  mfg.  mun. 
bor.  Wiltshire,  England,  pop.  2;  carpets. 

Wiltshire  (wilt'sher)  ur  Wilts,  co.  S  England,  1,350  □  pop.  287,  X  Salisbury. 

Wimbledon  (wtm'b’l-diin)  mun.  bor.  Surrey  co.  England,  pop.  55. 

Wimborne  Minster  (wim'b?7rn  inln'ster)  town,  Dorsetshire,  England,  pop.  4. 

Wimmera  (wTm'er-d)  dist.  W  cell.  Victoria,  Australia,  S  of  Murray  riv.  pop.  60.  —  riv. 
W  Wimmera  dist.  228  m.  long,  flows  into  Lake  Hindmarsh. 

Wimpfen  (vhnp'fen)  town,  Starkenburg  prov.  Hesse,  Germany,  pop.  3;  mineral  baths. 

Winamac  (wTn'd-mSk)  town,  X  of  Pulaski  co.  Indiana,  pop.  2. 

Winburg  (wTn'bGrg)  dist.  (3,709  □  p.  36)  &  town  (p.  3)  cen.  Orange  Free  State,  U.  of  S.  Af. 

Winchendon  (wln'chSn-dSn)  mfg.  town,  Worcester  co.  Massachusetts,  pop.  6. 

Winchester  (win'chgs-ter)  town,  Litchfield  co.  Conn,  pop  9  —  city,  X  of  Scott  co.  Ill. 
pop.  2.  —  city,  X  of  Randolph  co.  Ind.  pop.  4.  —  city,  X  of  Clark  co.  Ky.  pop.  7.  —  mfg. 
town,  Middlesex  co.  Mass.  pop.  9.  —  town,  Cheshire  co.  N.  H.  pop.  2.  —  mfg.  town.  X 
of  Franklin  co.  Tenn.  pop.  1.  —  mfg.  city,  geographically  in  &  X  of  Frederick  co.  Va. 
1  □  pop.  6.  —  anc.  Ven'ta  Belga'rum,  city  &  county  bor.  X  of  Hampshire,  England, 
pop.  23;  cathedral.  See  Wykehamist,  n. 

Windber  (wTnd'ber)  bor.  Somerset  co.  Pennsylvania,  pop.  8. 

Winder  (win'der)  town,  Gwinnett,  Jackson,  &  Walton  cos.  Georgia,  pop.  2. 

Windermere  (wTn'der-mer)  town,  Westmorland  co.  Eng.  pop.  5.  —  lake  (largest  in  Eng.) 
10$  m.  long,  between  Westmorland  co.  &  Lancashire,  England. 

Windham  (wTnd'&m)  co.  N  E  Conn.  500  □  pop.  48,  X  Willimantic.  —  past.  co.  S  E  Vt. 
795  □  pop.  27,  X  Newfane.  —  town,  Windham  co.  Conn.  pop.  13.  —  mfg.  town,  Cum¬ 
berland  co.  Me.  pop.  2. 

Windhuk  or  Windhoek  (vTnt'hdok')  town,  #  of  German  Southwest  Africa. 

Windom  (wlu'dwm)  vil.  X  of  Cottomvood  co.  Minn,  on  Des  Moines  river,  pop.  2. 

Wind  River  Mountains  (wind)  range  of  Rocky  mts.  Wyo.;  highest, Fremont  pk.  13,790  ft. 

Windsor  (wln'zer)  co.  E  Vt.  948  □  pop.  34, X Woodstock. — mfg.  town,  Hartford  co.  Conn, 
pop.  4.  —  city,  Henry  co.  Mo.  pop.  2.  —  mfg.  vil.  Windsor  co.  Vt.  pop.  2.  —  town  and 
port  of  entry,  X  of  Hants  co.  Nova  Scotia,  Canada,  pop.  3. —city,  Essex  co.  Ontario, 
Can.  on  Detroit  riv.  pop.  18.  — ,  New,  bor.  &  town,  Berkshire,  Eng.  on  rt.  bank  Thames 
riv.  p.  bor.  13.  —  shire,  Queensland,  Australia,  suburb  of  Brisbane,  pop.  9. 

Windsor  Castle,  Berkshire,  Eng.  E  of  New  Windsor;  chief  residence  of  British  sover¬ 
eigns;  orig.  built  by  William  I.;  covers  12  acres;  has  park  of  1,500  acres. 

Windsor  Locks,  mfg.  town,  Hartford  co.  Conn,  on  Connecticut  river,  pop.  4. 

Windward  Islands  (wlnd'werd)  S  portion  Lesser  Antilles,  bet.  (&  including)  St.  Lucia 
isl.  &  Trinidad  isl.  (Trinidad  and  Tobago  sometimes  excluded).  —  Br.  possession  consist¬ 
ing  of  the  cols,  of  St.  Lucia,  St.  Vincent,  &  Grenada,  with  the  Grenadines,  524  Dp.  183. 

Windward  Passage,  50  m.  wide,  bet.  Cuba  &  Haiti,  W.  Indies. 

Winfield  (wln'feld)  city,  X  of  Cowley  co.  Kansas,  pop.  7. 

Winkler  (wTqk'ler)  co.  W  Texas,  844  □. 

Winlock  (wln'lbk)  town,  Lewis  co.  Washington,  pop.  1. 

Winn  (win)  par.  N  W  cen.  Louisiana,  969  □  pop.  18,  X  Winnfield. 

Winnebago  (win'e-ba'go)  co.  N  Ill.  529  □  pop.  63,  X  Rockford.  —  co.  N  Io.  399  □  pop.  12, 
X  Forest  City.  —  co.  E  Wis.  459  □  pop.  62,  X  Oshkosh.  —  vil.  Faribault  co.  Minn.  pop.  2. 

Winnebago,  Lake,  lake,  30  m.  long,  Wisconsin  bet.  Winnebago  &  Calumet  cos. 

Winnemucca  (wln'e-muk'd)  lake,  26  m.  long,  Humboldt  A  Churchill  cos.  Nev. 

Winnepesaukee,  Lake  (wln'e-pe-sd'ke)  lake,  25  m.  long,  Belknap  &  Carroll  cos.  N.  H. 

Winneshiek  ( wln'e-shek)  co.  N  E  Iowa,  686  □  pop.  22,  X  Decorah. 

Winnetka  (wl-nSt'kd)  vil.  Cook  co.  Ill.  17  m.  N  N  E  of  Chicago,  pop.  3. 

Winnfield  (wln'feld)  town,  X  of  Winn  par.  Louisiana,  pop.  3. 

Winnipeg  (wln'T-pgg)  lake  275  m.  long,  9,459  □  Manitoba  prov.  Canada. —  riv.  530  m. 
long,  Canada,  flows  into  Lake  Winnipeg,  —  city,  X  of  Selkirk  co.  <Sr  #  of  Manitoba 
prov.  Canada,  pop.  136. 

Winnipegosis,  Lake  (wln'T-pe-go'sTs)  lake,  2,086  □  Manitoba  &  Northwest  Ters.  Canada, 
W  of  Lake  Winnipeg. 

Winnsboro  (wTnz'bur-o)  city,  X  of  Fairfield  co.  S.  C.  pop.  2.  —  town,  Franklin  &  Wood 
cos.  Tex.  pop.  2. 

Winona  (wl-no'nd)  co.  SE  Minn.  637  □  pop.  33.  —  city,  its  X  pop.  19.  —city,  X  of  Mont¬ 
gomery  co.  Miss.  pop.  3. 

Winooski  (wl-nobs'kl)  riv.  Vt.  100  m.  long,  Caledonia  co.  to  Lake  Champlain.  —  vil. 
Chittenden  co.  Vt.  on  Winooski  river,  pop.  4. 

Winschoten  (wln'sKo't^n)  town  &  comm.  Groningen  prov.  Netherlands,  pop.  comm.  11. 

Winsford  (wlnz'ferd)  urban  dist.  Cheshire,  England,  pop.  11. 

Winslow  (wlnz'lo)  town,  Kennebec  co.  Me.  pop.  3.  —  town,  Navajo  co.  Ariz.  pop.  2. 

Winstanley  Park  (wTn'stSn'IT)  vil.  St.  Clair  co.  Illinois,  pop.  1. 

Winsted  (wln'8t5d)  mfg.  bor.  a  X  of  Litchfield  co.  Conn.  26  m.  N  of  Waterbury,  pop.  8. 

Winston  (wln'stttn)  co.  N  Ala.  630  □  pop.  13,  X  Double  Springs.  —  co.  E  cen.  Mi68.  597  □ 
pop.  17,  X  Louisville.— former  city, Forsyth  co.  N.  C.,  since  1913  part  of  Winston-Salem. 

Winterberg  (vln'ter-berK)  town,  Bohemia,  Austria,  pop.  comm.  5. 

Winston-Salem  (-sa'l<°m)  city,  X  of  Forsyth  co.  N.  C.  pop.  23. 

W interport  (wln'ter-port)  town,  Waldo  co.  Me.  on  W  bank  of  Penobscot  river,  pop.  2. 

Winters  (wtn'terz)  town,  Runnels  co.  Texas,  pop.  1. 

Winterset  (wTn'ter-sSt)  city,  X  of  Madison  co.  Io.  near  Middle  river,  pop.  3. 

Winterswijk  (wln'ters-wlk')  vil.  &  comm.  Gelderland,  Netherlands,  pop.  comm.  13. 

Winterthur  (vln'ter-toor')  mfg.  town,  Zurich  canton,  Switzerland,  pop.  comm.  25. 

Winthrop  (wln'thrwp)  town,  Kennebec  co.  Me.  pop.  2.  —  town,  Suffolk  co.  Mass.  pop.  10. 
—  city,  Sibley  co.  Minn.  pop.  1. 

Winton  (-t?7n)  bor.  Lackawanna  co.  Pa.  pop.  5.  —  part  of  Bournemouth,  Hampshire,  Eng. 

Winton  Place,  vil.  Hamilton  co.  O.  5  m.  N  of  Cincinnati,  pop.  1. 

Winyah  Bay  (wln'yS)  estuary  of  Pedee.  Little  Pedee,  Black,  &  Waccamaw  rivs.  S.  C. 

Wipperfiirth  (vtp'er-furt')  town,  Rhine  Prov.  Prussia,  on  Wupper  river,  pop.  7. 

Wirt  (wQrt)  co.  W  W.  Va.  21-8  □  pop.  9,  X  Elizabeth. 

Wisbech  (wlz'bech)  mun.  bor.  &  riv.  port,  Isle  of  Ely,  Cambridgeshire,  Eng.  p.  11. 

Wlscasset  (wls-kSs'St)  town,  X  of  Lincoln  co.  Maine,  pop.  1. 

Wisch  (wis)  vil.  &  comm.  Gelderland,  Netherlands,  pop.  comm.  9. 

Wischau(vTsh'ou)  Boh.  Vyskov  ( vlsh'kof)  comm.  Moravia.  Austria, on  Hanna  river,  p.  6. 

Wisconsin  ( wTs-k5n'sTn)  state,  N  U.  S.  A.  55,256  □  pop.  2,334,  #  Madison.  See  Badger 
State.  —  riv.  Wis.  600  m.  long,  flows  into  Mississippi  river. 

Wise  (wiz)  co.  N  Tex.  863  □  pop.  26,  X  Decatur.  —  co.  S  W  Va.  420  □  pop.  34.  —  its  X. 

Wishaw  (wlsh'6)  burgh,  Lanarkshire,  Scotland,  pop.  25. 

Wislok  (ves'lok)  riv.  Galicia,  Austria,  Carpathian  mts.  93  m.  to  San  river. 

Wisloka  (ves-16'ka)  riv.  Galicia,  Austria,  85  m.  long,  to  Vistula  river. 

Wismar  (vls'mar)  mfg.  spt.  town,  Mecklenburg-Schweriu,  N  Germany,  pop.  24. 

Wisner  (wlz'ner)  city,  Cuming  co.  Nebr.  pop.  1. 

Witham  (wTth'Sm)  riv.  Rutlandshire  &  Lincolnshire,  Eng.  80  m.  to  the  Wash. 

Withington  (wTth'Tng-twn)  former  urban  di«t.  Lancashire,  Eng.  now  part  of  Manchester. 

WitkowitZ  (vlt'ko-vTts)  Boh.  Vitkovic  (vlt'ko-vlts)  mfg.  &  coal  min.  town,  Moravia, 
Austria,  pop.  comm.  23. 

Witt  (w’Tt)  vil.  Montgomery  co.  Ill.  pop.  2. 

Witten  (vit'cn)  mfg.  town,  Westphalia  prov.  Prussia,  pop.  37. 

Wittenau  (vlt'e-nou)  formerly  Dalldcrf  (dal'd6rf)  vil.  Brandenburg,  Prussia,  near 
Berlin,  pop.  comm.  9;  Dalldorf  institutions  for  insane. 

Wittenberg  (wlt'cn-bOrg)  vil.  Shawano  co.  Wis.  pop.  1.  —  (vTt'£n-b£rK  ;  Augl.  wTt/£n- 
bOrg)  town,  Saxony  prov.  Prussia,  on  Elbe  river,  p.  22  ;  here  the  Reformation  began  1517. 

Wittenberge  (vlt'cn-bgr'gS)  town,  Brandenburg  prov.  Prussia,  pop.  21. 


Wiak.  Var.  of  Bias. 
Wien  S««  Vienna. 


I  Wleselburg.  See  Moson.  i  Avenches.  Wilna.  SeeViLNO.  I  lands.  I  Wisby.  SeeVisBV. 

I  Wifllaborg.  German  name  of  |  Wllpuri.  SeeViBORO.  Wilson  Ialanda.  See  Duff  Is-  |  Windhoek.  See  Windhuk.  I  Wischnitz.  SeeWiJ.NiTZ. 


ale  senate  c&re,  Am,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofa ;  eve,  event,  £nd,  recent,  maker ;  ice,  ill ;  old,  obey,  orb,  5dd,  s6ft,  connect ;  use.  unite,  urn,  up,  circus,  menu ; 
fo“od  fcTot  ,*  out,  oil ;  chair  ;  go;  sing,  iqk  ;  then,  thin  ;  nature,  verdure  (250);  K  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144);  boN  ;  yet ;  zh=z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Guide. 
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Wlttgensdorf  (vTt'g£ns-d6rf)  comm.  Saxony  kingdom,  Germany,  pop.  6. 

Wittingau  (vlt'Tng-ou)  Boh.  Trebon  (trzh£'bon-y’)  town,  Bohemia,  Austria,  p.comm.  5. 
WlttStOCk  (vTt'shtok)  mfg^  town,  Brandenburg  prov.  Prussia,  on  Dosse  river,  pop.  8. 
Wltwatersrand  (wlt-wa'ters-rant ;  -r&nd)  or  the  Rand  (r&nd)  rocky  ridge  at  Johannes¬ 
burg,  Transvaal  prov.  U.  of  S.  Africa  ;  gold  fields. 

Wiznitz  (vTzh'nTts)  G.  Wischnitz  (vlsh'nlts)  Pol.  Wyznica  (vlzh-nye'tsa)  comm. 
Bukowina,  Austria,  pop.  5. 

Wiadzisiawow  (vla'je-sla'vdbf)  Russ .  Vladislavov  (vli'dye-sla'vof)  town,  Suvalki 
govt.  Poland,  Russia,  pop.  G. 

Wiociawek  (vlots-la'vek)  Russ.  Vlotslavsk  (vl5ts-lafsk')  town,  Warsaw  govt.  Poland, 
Russia,  pop.  21.  ’ 

Wlodawa,  Russ.  Vlodava  (vlo-da'v&)  town,  Syedlets  govt.  PolaL.i,  Russia,  pop.  9. 
Woburn  (woo'burn)  city,  Middlesex  co.  Massachusetts,  pop.  15. 

Wodnian  (vid'nyan)  Boh .  Vodnan  (vSd'nyan)  ft.  town,  Bohemia,  Austria,  pop.  4. 
Woensol  (woon'sel)  vil.  &  comm.  N.  Brabant,  Netherlands,  pop.  comm.  9. 

Woerden  (woor'den)  town  &  comm.  S.  Holland,  Neth.  on  Old  Rhine  river,  pop.  comm.  6. 
Woking  (wo'klng)  town,  Surrey  co.  England,  G  m.  N  N  E  of  Guildford,  pop.  25. 

Wolcott  (wool'kut)  vil.  Wayne  co.  N.  Y.  pop.  1.  —  town,  Lamoille  co.  Vt.  pop.  1. 
Woldonberg  (v$l'den-bgrK)  town,  Brandenburg  prov.  Prussia,  pop.  5. 

Wolfe  (wdolf)  co.  E  Ky.  2:50  □  p.  10,  X  Campton.  —  co.  S  W  Quebec,  Can.  X  Ham  South. 
Wolfeboro(wd61f'bQr-o)town  & summer  resort,  Carroll  co.  N.H.onL.Winnepesaukee,p.  2. 
Wolfe  City,  town,  Hunt  co.  Texas,  pop.  1. 

Wolfe  Island,  18m.  long,  at  entrance  to  St.  Lawrence  riv.  NE  end  Lake  Ontario. 
Wolfenblittel  (vol'fen-but'el)  mfg.  town,  Brunswick  duchy,  Germany,  pop.  19. 

Wolf  River  (woolf)  riv.  100  m.  long,  Benton  co.  Miss,  to  Mississippi  riv.  Teun.  —  riv. 

Wis.  200  m.  long,  Oconto  co.  to  Fox  river. 

Wolgast  (vol'gast)  mfg.  &  cral.  apt.  town,  Pomerania  prov.  Prussia,  pop.  8. 

Wollin  (vo-len')  mfg.  spt.  town,  Pomerania  prov.  Prussia,  pop.  5.  —  isl.  20  m.  long,  Prus¬ 
sia,  N  side  of  Grosses  Haff. 

Wolstanton  United  (wdbl-stXn'tSn)  urban  dist.  Staffordshire,  England,  pop.  27. 
Woltmershausen  (volt'mers-hou'zgn)  former  vil.  Bremen  state,  Ger.  now  in  Bremen  city. 
Woluwe-Saint-Lambert  (w51'&-we-8ent-lam'bert)  comm.  Brabant  prov.  Belgium,  p.  9. 
Wolverhampton  (wdbFver-hSmp'twn)  mfg.  county  bor.  Staffordshire,  England,  pop.  95. 
Wombwell  fwoom'wel ;  locally  also  woom'bel)  town,  W.  Ridiug,  Yorkshire,  Eng.  pop.  18. 
Womelsdorf  ( w5m'Slz-d6rf)  bor.  Berks  co.  Pa.  15  m.  W  of  Reading,  pop.  1. 

Wongkong  (w5ng'k5ng')  town,  Kwangtung  prov.  China,  34  m.  S  W  of  Waichow,  pop.  60. 
WongrowitZ  (voq'gr$-vTts)  town,  Posen  prov.  Prussia,  pop.  7. 

Wonseradeel  (won'ser-4-daP)  comm.  Friesland,  Netherlands,  pop.  13. 

Wood  (w06d)  co.  N  W  O.  G12  □  pop.  4G,  X  Bowling  Green.  —  co.  N  E  Tex.  G57  □  pop.  23, 
X  Quitman.  —  co.  W  W.  Va.  364  □  pop.  38,  X  Parkersburg.  —  co.  cen.  Wis.  809  □  pop. 
31,  X  Grand  Rapids. 

Woodbine  (wood'bnF)  town,  Harrison  co.  Io.  35  m.  N  of  Council  Bluffs,  pop.  2.  —  bor. 
Cape  May  co.  N.  J.  pop.  2. 

Woodbridge  (wdod'brTj')  town  &  riv.  port,  East  Suffolk,  Eng.  on  Deben  river,  pop.  5. 
Woodburn  (wdbd'bdrn)  city,  Marion  co.  Oregon,  pop.  2. 

Woodbury  (wobd'bgr-T)  co.  W  Io.  864  □  pop.  68,  X  Sioux  City.  —  mfg.  town,  Litchfield 
co.  Conn.  pop.  2.  —  city,  X  of  Gloucester  co.  N.  J.  pop.  5. 

Woodford  (wdbd'ferd)  co.  N  cen.  Ill.  528  □  pop.  21,  X  Eureka.  —  co.  NE  cen.  Ky.  195D 
pop.  13,  X  Versailles.  —  town,  Essex  co.  England,  pop.  18. 

Wood  Green,  urban  dist.  Middlesex  co.  England,  pop.  49. 

Woodland  (wdbd'land)  city,  X  of  Yolo  co.  Cal.  pop.  3.  —  town,  Aroostook  co.  Me.  pop.  1. 
Woodlawn  (wdbd'ffin')  town,  Jefferson  co.  Ala.  pop.  3.  —  bor.  Beaver  co.  Pa.  pop.  1. 
Woodridge  (wood'rij)  bor.  Bergen  co.  New  Jersey,  pop.  1. 

Woodruff  (wood'nlf)  co.  NE  cen.  Ark.  577  □  pop.  20,  X  Augusta.  —  town,  Spartanburg 
co.  S.  C.  pop.  2. 

Woods  (woodz)  co.  N  W  Okla.  1,255  □  pop.  18,  X  Alva. 

Woods.  Lake  of  the,  ill  Minn,  and  Ontario  &  Manitoba  prove.  Can.  90  m.  long,  GO  m.  wide. 
Woodsfield  (woodz'feld)  vil.  X  of  Monroe  co.  Ohio,  pop.  3. 

Woodson  (wood'sizn)  co.  SE  Kansas,  503  □  pop.  9,  X  Yates  Center. 

Woodstock  (wobd'stok)  town,  Windham  co.  Conn.  pop.  2.  —  city,  X  of  McHenry  co.  Ill. 
pop.  4.  —  town,  Grafton  co.  N.  H.  pop.  1.  —  mfg.  vil.  X  of  Windsor  co.  Vt.  pop.  1.  — 
town,  X  of  Shenandoah  co.  Va.  pop.  1.  —  bor.  Oxfordshire,  England,  pop.  2.  —  cml.  & 
mfg.  city  &  port  of  entry,  X  of  Oxford  co.  Ontario  prov.  Canada,  pop.  9.  —  town,  X  of 
Carleton  co.  New  Brunswick  prov.  Canada,  pop.  4.  —  town,  suburb  of  Capetown,  Cape 
prov.  U.  of  S.  Africa,  pop.  29. 

Woodstown  (woodz'toun)  bor.  Salem  co.  New  Jersey,  pop.  2. 

Woodville  (wdod'vTl)  town,  X  of  Wilkinson  co.  Mississippi,  pop.  1. 

Woodward  (wdbd'werd)  co.  N  W  Okla.  1,233  □  pop.  17,  X  Woodward.  —  city,  X  of  Wood¬ 
ward  co.  Okla.  pop.  3. 

Woollahra  (wdb-la'ra)  suburb  of  Sydney,  N.  S.  W.  Australia,  pop.  13,  mun.  17. 
Woolwich  (wool'Tch  ;  -Tj)  met.  bor.  E  London,  Eng.  on  Thames  river,  pop.  121;  arsenal. 
Woonsocket  (woon'sbk'gtymfg.  city,  Providence  co.  R.  I.  onBlackstone  river,  pop.  38.— 
city,  X  of  Sanborn  co.  S.  Dak.  pop.  1. 

Wooster  (wdos'ter)  mfg.  city,  X  of  Wayne  co.  O.  pop.  6  ;  university. 

Woosung  (woo'soong')  treaty  port,  12  m.  N  of  Shanghai,  China. 

Worcester  (wdbs'ter)  co.  S  E  Md.  495  □  p.  22,  X  Snow  Hill.  —  co.  cen.  Mass.  1,556  Dp.  400, 
X  X  Worcester  &  Fitchburg. —  mfg.  city,  a  X  of  Worcester  co.  Mass.  p.  146;  Clark  univ.; 
HolyCross  college.  —  See  Worcestershire  {Gaz.).  —  city  &  co.  bor.  X  of  Worcester¬ 
shire,  Eng.  on  Severn,  p.  48;  cathedral ;  bat.  1651.  —  tn.  S  Cape  prov.  U.  of  S.  Af.  p.  8. 
Worcestershire  (-sher)or  Worcester,  mfg.  agr.  &  min.  co.  S  W  cen.  England,  716  □  pop. 
388,  X  Worcester. 

Worden  (wfir'd^n)  vil.  Madison  co.  Illinois,  pop.  1. 

Workington  (wGr'king-tim)  spt.  mun.  bor.  Cumberland  co.  England,  pop.  25. 

Worksop  (wGrk'swp  ;  colloq.  wfir'silp)  mfg.  town,  Nottinghamshire,  England,  pop.  20. 
Wormditt  (vorm'det)  town,  East  Prussia  prov.  Prussia,  on  Drewenz  river,  pop.  6. 
Wormerveer  (wor'mer-varQ  vil.  &  comm.  N.  Holland,  Netherlands,  pop.  comm.  7. 
Worms  (vorms  :  .4n^/.  wfirmz)  anc.  Borbetom'agus,  later  Worma'tia,  cml.  city,  Rhein- 
hessen  prov.  Hesse,  Germany,  on  Rhine  river,  pop.  47  ;  Luther  appeared  before  the  Diet 
here  in  1521.  See  Concordat  op  Worms,  Diet  of  Worms. 

Worringen  (vor'Tng-en)  town,  Rhine  Prov.  Prussia,  on  Rhine  river,  pop.  7. 
Worsborough  (wGrz'bur-6)  town,  West  Riding,  Yorkshire,  England,  pop.  13. 

Worsley  (wGrz'lT)  min.  town,  Lancashire,  England,  pop.  14. 

Worth  (wGrth)  co.  S  W  Ga.  051  Dpop.  19,  X  Sylvester.  —  co.  N  Io.  399  □  pop.  10,  X  North- 
wood.  —  co.  N  W  Mo.  265  □  pop.  8,  X  Grant  City. 

Worth  (vGrt)  town,  Alsace-Lorraine,  Germany,  pop.  1  ;  battle  1870. 

Worthing  (wGr'thTng)  maritime  mun.  bor.  West  Sussex,  Eng.  on  English  channel,  pop.  30. 
Worthington  (wGr't-hing-tftn)  town,  Greene  co.  Ind.  at  mouth  of  Eel  riv.  pop.  2. —  city, 
X  of  Nobles  co.  Minn.  pop.  2. 

Wrangell  (rXq'gel)  dist.,  town,  &  mil.  post,  N  Wrangell  isl.  S  Alaska,  pop.  dist.  2. 
Wrangell  Island,  S  Alaska,  N  E  of  Prince  of  Wales  isl.  —  in  Arctic  oc.  off  N  E  Siberia. 
Wrangell,  Mount,  mt.  S.  Alaska,  17,500  ft.  high. 

Wrath,  Cape  (r4th  ;  r6th)  most  N  W  point  of  Scotland. 

Wray  (ra)  town,  X  of  Yuma  co.  Colorado,  pop.  1. 

Wrekin  (rgk'Tn)  hill,  Shropshire,  England,  1,320  ft.  high. 

Wrentham  (rgn'tham)  town,  Norfolk  co.  Massachusetts,  pop.  2. 

Wreschen  (vrSsh'en)  town,  Posen  prov.  Prussia,  pop.  7. 

Wrexham  (rSk'sdm)  mfg.  &  cml.  mun.  bor.  Denbighshire,  N  Wales,  pop.  18. 

Wriezen  (vre'tsfn)  town,  Brandenburg  prov.  Prussia,  pop.  7. 

Wright  (rit)  co.  N  cen.  Io.  575  □  pop.  18,  X  Clarion.  —  co.  cen.  Minn.  691  □  pop.  28,  X 
Buffalo.  —  co.  S  Mo.  677  □  pop.  18,  X  Hartville.  —  co.  Quebec  prov.  Can. 

Wrightsville  (rlts'vTl)  town,  X  of  Johnson  co.  Ga.  pop.  1.  —  bor.  York  co.  Pa.  pop.  2. 
Wrschowitz,  Boh.  VrSovic  ( vVsho-vTts)  comm.  Bohemia,  Austria,  near  Prague,  pop.  25. 
Wsetin  (fasten)  Bohemian  Vsetin  (fsS'tyen)  town,  Moravia,  Austria,  pop.  comm.  8. 

Wu  (woo)  riv.  Kweichow  &  Szechwan  provs.  China,  to  Yangtze  river. 

Wuchang  ( woo'ohang')  cml.  city,  #  of  Hupeh  prov.  China,  on  Yangtze  river,  pop.  500. 
Wuchow  (woo/cho/)  treaty  port,  Kwangsi  prov.  China,  on  Si  river,  pop.  59. 


Wuhu  (woo'hoo')  city,  treaty  port,  Anhwei  prov.  China,  pop.  122. 

Wulfrath  (vulf'rat)  mfg.  town,  Dusseldorf  (list.  Rhine  Prov.  Prussia,  pop.  10. 

Wurno  (wQr'no ;  wdor'-)  town,  N  W  Sokoto  prov.  Northern  Nigeria,  W  Africa,  pop.  2. 
Wilrselen  (viir'ze-lSn)  vil.  Rhine  Prov.  Prussia,  near  Aachen,  pop.  comm.  13. 
Wurttemberg(vur'tgm-bSrK)  kingdom,  state  of  S  Germany,  7,532  □  p.  2,438,#  Stuttgart. 
Wurzburg  (vurts'boorK)  ft.  town,  #  of  Lower  Franconia  dist.  Bavaria,  Ger.  pop.  84. 
Wurzen  (vdbrts'en)  town,  Saxony  kingdom,  Germany,  near  Mulde  river,  pop.  19. 
Wusih  (woo'se')  cml.  city,  S  Kiangsu  prov.  China,  pop.  200. 

Wyandot  (wffan-d5t)  co.  N  Ohio,  406  □  pop.  21,  X  Upper  Sandusky 
Wyandotte  (wi'&n-d5t)  co.Kan.  143  □  p.  100,  X  Kansas  City.  —  city,  Wayne  co.  Mich.  p.  8. 
Wye  (wi)  riv.  Eng.  &  Wales,  130  m.  long,  Plinlimmon  mt.  to  Severn  estuary. 
Wygnanka  (vTg-naq'ka)  town,  Galicia,  Austria,  pop.  7. 

Wymore  (wi'mor  ;  201)  city,  Gage  co.  Nebraska,  pop.  3. 

Wynberg  (win'bSrg)  town,  suburb  of  Capetown,  Cape  prov.  U.  of  S.  Africa,  pop.  16. 
Wynghene  (win'ga-ne  ;  F.  pron.  vSN'zhSn')  town,  W.  Flanders  prov.  Belgium,  pop.  8. 
Wynne  (win)  city,  X  of  Cross  co.  Arkansas,  pop.  2. 

Wynnewood  (wTn'wdod)  city,  Garvin  co.  Oklahoma,  pop.  3. 

Wynyard  (wTn'yard)  co.  S  E  New  South  Wales,  Australia,  pop.  16. 

Wyoming  (wi-o'mTng;  wl'o-imng)  min.  &  past,  state,  U  S.  A.  97,594  □  pop.  146,  # 
Cheyenne.  —  co.  W  N.  Y.  601  □  pop.  32,  X  Warsaw.  —  co.  N  E  Pa.  397  □  pop.  16,  X 
Tunkhanuock.  —  co.  S  W.  Ya.  502  □  pop.  10,  X  Pineville.  —  min.  city,  Stark  co.  Ill. 
pop.  2.  —  vil.  Hamilton  co.  O.  pop.  2.  —  min.  bor.  Luzerne  co.  Pa.  pop.  3. 

Wyoming  Valley,  Luzerne  co.  Pa.  about  20  m.  long  &  3  m.  wide,  along  N  branch  of  Sus¬ 
quehanna  river;  fine  scenery  ;  massacre  1778. 

Wysocan  (vT'so-ch&n)  Bohemian  Vysocany  (-cha'nt)  comm.  Bohemia,  Austria,  pep.  7- 
Wythe  (with)  co.  S  W  part  of  Ya.  479  □  pop.  20,  X  Wytheville. 

Wytheville  (wltlFvTl)  mfg.  town,  X  of  Wythe  co.  Virginia,  pop.  3. 


X 

For  certain  Spanish  names  often  spelled  with  initial  X,  see  J-. 


Xanthus  (zSn'tlms)  anc.  city,  ruins  S  Smyrna  vilayet,  Asia  Minor.  See  Xanthian,  a. 
Xenia  (ze'nT-d)  mfg.  city,  X  of  Greene  co.  Ohio,  pop.  9. 

Xerochorion  {mod.  Gr.  kse'ro-kd're-on)  town,  N  Evvia  isl.  Greece,  pop.  7. 

XingU  (sheN-goc/)  riv.  Brazil,  ab.  1,300  m.  long,  cen.  Matto  Grosso  through  Para  to  the 
Amazon. 

Xochimilco  (h^che-mll'ko ;  262)  city,  Federal  District,  Mexico,  pop.  9. 

Xuanday  (swiu'di')  important  bay,  open  port,  S  E  coast  of  Aunam,  Fr.  Indo-China  ; 
lat.  13°  23/  N. 

Y 

Yablonoi  (ya'blo-noi'),  or  Yablonovoi  (-no-voi'),  Mountains,  in  Mongolia  &  S  Siberia. 
Yabucoa  (ya/boo-kora  ;  133)  mun.  &  town,  Humacao  dept.  Porto  Rico,  pop.  m.  17,  t.  3. 
Yachowfu  ( ya'choff oo')  mfg.  &  cml.  town,  Szechwan  prov.  China. 

Yadkin  (yad'kTn)  co.  N  W  North  Carolina,  324  □  pop.  15,  X  Yadkinville. 

Yadkin  River,  riv.  N.  C.  Blue  Ridge  to  South  Carolina,  where  it  is  called  ^edee. 
Yaguajay  (yiPgwa-hl' ;  1893  &  city*  Santa  Clara  prov.  Cuba,  pop.  dist.  14,  city  3. 

Yakima  (ySk'T-ma)  co.  S  Wash.  5,059  □  pop.  42,  X  Yakima.  —  city,  X  of  Yakima  co. 
Washington,  pop.  14. 

Yakima  River,  riv.  Wash.  200  m.  long,  Cascade  range  to  Columbia  river. 

Yakobshtat  or  Jakobstadt  (ya'kop-sht'at)  town,  Kurland  govt.  Russia,  on  Duna  riv.  p.  7. 
Yakubu  (yii'kd6-bdo)  or  Yakoba  (ya'ko-bd)  town,  Northern  Nigeria,  W.  Af.  pop.  50. 
Yaku  Island  (ya'koo')  isl.  20  m.  long,  Japan,  S  of  Kiushiu  island. 

Yakutsk  (ya-kobtsk')  min.  &  past.  prov.  E  Siberia,  Russia  in  Asia,  1,530,253  □  pop.  323. 

—  cml.  town,  its  #  on  Lena  riv.  pop.  7. 

Yale  (yal)  city,  St.  Clare  co.  Michigan,  22  m.  N  W  of  Port  Huron,  pop.  1. 

Yale.  Mount,  in  Rocky  mts.  Chaffee  co.  Colorado,  14,187  ft.  high. 

Yalobusha  (ySPo-bdbsh'f/ ;  -bob'slid)  co.  N  Mississippi,  490  □  pop.  22,  X  Coffeeville. 

Yalu  (ya'looQm  Amnok(5m'nok),/tfp.  Amunyoku  (a'moon-yo'kdo)  riv.  bet.  Manchuria 
&  Korea,  300  m.  to  Yellow  sea;  navig.  in  lower  course  ;  naval  bat.  Japan  &  China,  1894. 
Yalung  (yaGobng')  riv.  E  Tibet  &  Szechwan  prov.  China. 

Yamagata  (yii'ma-ga'ta)  dist.  N  Honshu  isl.  Japan,  3,574  □  pop.  938.  —  city  in  dist. pop. 42. 
Yamaguchi  (ya'ma-gob'che)  dist.  2,322 □  pop.  1,069,  &  city,  pop.  21,  W  Honshu  isl.  Japan. 
Yamanashi  (ya'ma-na'she)  dist.  cen.  Honshu  isl.  Japan,  1,726  □  pop.  573. 

Yamaaka  (yd-mas'ka)  co.  Quebec  prov.  Canada,  X  St.  Francois  du  Lac. 

Yamdena  (yam-da'na)  largest  of  Timorlaut  isls.  Du.  E.  Indies,  1,151  □. 

Yamdok  (yam-dok')  or  Palti  (pal'te)  lake,  Tibet,  45  m.  fr.  Lhasa  ;  alt.  13,809  ft. 
Yamethln  (yd-me'then)  dist.  of  Meiktiladiv.  Upper  Burma, 4,258  □  pop.  307.—  its  #  pop.  9. 
Yamhill  (ySmfhll)  co.  N  W  Oregon,  714  □  pop.  18,  X  McMinnville. 

Yampa  River  (ySm'pd)  riv.  Colorado,  200  m.  long,  Rocky  mts.  to  Green  river. 

Yana  (ya'na)  riv.  Siberia,  Russia  in  Asia,  Yakutsk  govt.  750  m.  to  Arctic  ocean. 

Yanam  (y4-nam')  or  Yanaon  (ya/na/6N')  Fr.  settlement,  India,  near  N  entrance  of 
Godavari  riv.  into  Bay  of  Bengal,  32  □  pop.  5. 

Yancey  (ySn'sT)  co.  W  North  Carolina,  298  □  pop.  12,  X  Burnsville. 

Yancewinna  (ySi^ko-wTn'a)  co.  W  New  South  Wales,  Australia,  pop.  ftt. 

Yangchow  (yang'cho')mfg.  town,  S  Kiangsu,  China,  p.  100  ;  #  of  former  Yang  kingdom. 
Yangtze  (yang'tsSQor  Yangtze-kiang  (-kyang')  i.  e.  “  Yang  kingdom  river,”  the  princi¬ 
pal  river  {kiang)  in  China,  3,000  m. ;  rises  in  Tibet,  flows  through  cen.  China  to  Pacific  oc. 
Yankton  (ySqk'twn)  co.  S  E  S.  Dakota,  523  □  pop.  13.  —  city,  its  X  pop.  4. 

Yap  (yap)  isl.  W  Caroline  isls.  about  9°  25'  N,  138°  E,  pop.  8-10. 

Yapurd  (ya'poo-ra')  or  JapurA  (zha'poo-ra')  riv.  1,750  m.  long,  S  E  Colombia  &  Brazil, 
Andes  mts.  to  Amazon  river. 

Yaqui  (ya'ke)  riv.  Mexico,  420  m.  long,  flows  into  Gulf  of  California.  See  Yaqui,  ». 
Yaracuy  (ya^ra-kwe')  state,  N  W  Venezuela,  S.  Am.  2,741  □  pop.  86,  #  San  Felipe. 
Yarkand  (yaFkand')  walled  cml.  city  &  oasis,  W  part  of  Chinese  Turkestan,  pop.  60.  — 
riv.  Chinese  Turkestan.  See  Tarim  {Gaz.). 

Yarmouth  (yar'mwth)  town,  Cumberland  co.  Me.  pop.  2.  —  town,  Barnstable  co.  Mass, 
pop.  1. —  co.  S  W  Nova  Scotia,  Canada.  —  spt.  town,  its  X  pop.  7  — ,  Great,  cml.  spt. 
county  bor.  Norfolk  co.  England,  pop.  56  ;  chief  seat  of  English  herring  trade. 
Yaroslavl  (ya'rS-sla'v’l)  govt.  cen.  Russia,  13,723  □  pop.  1,229.  —  its  #  pop.  81. 

Yarra  Yarra  (ySr'd  ySr'd)  river,  Victoria,  Australia,  150  m.  long,  to  Port  Phillip  bay. 
Yarrow  Water  (ySr'o)  small  riv.  Selkirk  co.  Scot.  ;  celebrated  by  Wordsworth. 

Yarumal  (ya'roo-mal')  town,  Antioquia  dept.  Colombia,  pop.  mun.  dist.  21. 
Yass-Canberra  (yas'-kSn'bSr-d)  dist.  of  New  South  Wales  in  which  is  situated  the  ter¬ 
ritory  (ab.  900  □  pop.  2)  in  Cowley  &  Murray  cos.  acquired  in  1910  by  the  Common¬ 
wealth  of  Australia  for  the  site  of  a  federal  capital,  exclusive  of  federal  territory  at  Jer* 
vis  bay.  See  Canberra,  Federal  Capital  Territory  {Gaz.). 

Yates  (yats)  co.  W  New  York,  343  □  pop.  19,  X  Penn  Yan. 

Yates  Center,  city,  X  of  Woodson  co.  Kansas,  pop.  2. 

Yauco  (ya'db-ko)  mun.  &  town,  S  E  Aguadilla  dept.  Porto  Rico,  pop.  m.  32,  t.  7. 
Yautepec  (ya'do-ta-pSk')  city,  Morelos,  Mexico,  38  m.  S  by  E  of  Mexico,  pop.  7. 

Yavapai  (ya'vd-pl)  co.  Ariz.  S.150  □  pop.  10,  X  Prescott. 

Yawata  (y’a'wa'ta)  town,  Fukuoka  dist.  Kiushiu  isl.  Japan,  pop.  23. 

Yazoo  (ySz'oo)  co.  W  cen.  Miss.  1,038  □  pop.  47,  X  Yazoo  City. 

Yazoo  City,  city,  X  of  Yazoo  co.  Miss,  on  E  bank  of  Yazoo  river,  pop.  7. 

Yazoo  River,  river,  Miss.  290  m.long,  flows  into  Mississippi  river. 

Yeadon  (ye'd?7n)  mfg.  town,  West  Riding,  Yorkshire,  England,  pop.  7. 

Yecla  (ya'kla)  city,  Murcia  prov.  Spain,  pop.  comm.  23. 

Yell,  co.  W  Ark.  955  □  pop.  26,  X  X  Danville  &  Dardanelle.  —  isl.  55  □  Shetland  ifils. 
Yellala  Falls  (yg-la'la)  in  Congo  riv.  ab.  120  m.  from  its  mouth. 

Yellow  Knife.  riv  Northwest  Territories,  Canada,  to  Great  Slave  lake. 


Wollescote.  See  Lye  and 

WOLLESCOTE. 

Wonsan.  See  Gensano. 

Wonnatia.  See  Worms. 


Wradaw.  See  Breslau. 
Wyznica.  See  Wiznitz. 
Xalapa.  Var.  ot  Jalapa. 
Xantnl.  See  Fokia. 


|  Xeres.  Old  form  of  Jerez 
I  (which  see);  see  also  sherry  in 
Vocab. 

Xulla  Island*.  See  Sula  Is¬ 


lands. 

Yablonovy.  Var.  of  Yablono¬ 
voi.  See  Yablonoi  Mts. 

Yadkin  River.  See  Peedee. 


Yafa.  See  Jaffa. 

Yakoba.  See  Yakubu. 

Yambol.  See  Jam  bol. 
Yamithin.  Var.  of  Yamethin. 


Yanina  See  Jan  in  a. 

Yare.  See  Broads,  The. 
Yeddo  or  Yedo.  See  Tokyo. 
Yeiak.  Var  of  Eysk. 


□  means  square  miles  ;  #,  capital;  X,  co.  seat;  agr. ,  agricultural ;  cml.,  commercial ;  mfg.,  manufacturing  ;  min.,  mining  ;  spt.,  seaport ;  tp.,  township  ;  vil.,  village. 
Population  is  given  in  nearest  thousands :  2  =  1,500  to  2,499  ;  3  =  2,500  to  3,499,  etc. ;  less  than  1,000  not  given.  See  Abbreviations,  p.  2379. 
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Yell°w  Medicine,  co.  SW  Minnesota,  749  □  pop.  15,  X  Granite  Falls. 

Yellow  Sea,  C/im  Hwang-hai  (hwang'hi')  inlet,  Pacific  oc.  bet.  China  &  Korea. 
Yellow  Springs,  vil.  Greene  co.  Ohio,  pop.  1;  Antioch  college. 

Yellowstone  (y81  o-ston)  co.  S.  Montana,  5,729  □  pop.  23,  X  Billmus. 

laikn  2?mT*  lon^  Wyoming,  in  Yellowstone  National  Park. 
Yellowstone  National  Park,  Ida.  Mont.  &  (mostly)  Wyo.  tract  of  land,  3,500  □  lat.  44°  8' 

vlilnwcTtnnA  Ri*riiUTut0  W;  by  act  o£  CouKress,  1872,  set  apart  as  a  public  park. 

m- l0,lg’  Wyo-to  Mi860ur‘ river;  8r“,,d  caiiou& 


Yenije- _ w _ JW 

m.  W  N  W  of  Salouiki,  pop.  9. 

Yenisei  (ye'ne-sg'e)  or  Enisey  (y&'uyl-sya')  riv.  Mongolia  &  Siberia,  Asia,  2,500  m.  loug, 
to  Arctic  ocean.  ’  ’ 


1f?£xr0r  EnlS0ysk  (yS'nyT-syask')  govt.  cen.  Siberia,  Russia  in  Asia, 
.  81, OC  7  □  pop.  #  Krasnoyarsk.  — cml.  city,  Russia  in  Asia,  on  Yenisei  riv.  pop.  8. 

Yenisnehr  (\S  m-shS  h^r)  town,  Brusa  vilayet,  Turkey  in  Asia,  25  m.  fr.  Brusa,  pop  24. 

Ycnplngfu  (yen'ping-foo')  city,  cen.  Fukien  prov.  China,  pop.  200. 

Yeotmal  (yS-ot-mal')  dist.  of  Berar,  Br.  India,  pop.  723.  —  its  #  pop.  11. 

Yeovil  (yo'vtl)  mun.  bor.  Somersetshire,  England,  near  Yeo  river,  pop.  14;  gloves. 

Yeshll  Irrnak  (yS-shil'  Tr-mak')  anc.  1'ris,  riv.  (irmak)  Sivas  vilayet,  to  Black  sea. 

Yezd  (yezd)  prov.  cen.  Persia,  Asia.  —  mfg.  city,  its  #  pop.  55. 

Yezo  (ySz'o)  or  Hokkaido  (hok'ki/d5)  isl.  Japan,  N  of  Honshu  island,  30,114  Owith  adja¬ 
cent  isls.  30,276  □  pop.  1,134.  J 

Yingkow  (yTng'ko')  or  Yingtse  (yTng'tsS')  treaty  port,  Manchuria,  at  mouth  of  Liao 
riv.  pop.  bl.  bee  Newchwang  (Gaz.). 

Yoakum  (yo'kihu)  CO.  N  W  Tex.  879  □  X  Plains.  —  town,  Dewitt  &  Lavaca  cos.  Tex.  pop.  5. 

Yochow  (y^cho')  treaty  port,  Hunan  prov.  China,  on  outlet  of  Tungting  lake,  pop.  20. 

Yokkaichl  (yok'ki'che)  city,  cen.  Honshu  isl.  Japan,  on  E  coast,  near  Nagoya,  pop.  31. 

Yokohama  (yo'ko-ha'ma)  cml.  city,  on  E  coast  of  Honshu  isl.  Japan,  pop.  394. 

Yokosuka  (yo'ko-soo'ka)  city,  cen.  Honshu  isl.  Japau,  on  coast  near  Yokohama,  pop.  71. 

Yola  (yo  la)  town,  Adamawa,  E  Northern  Nigeria,  on  Binue  river,  pop.  12. 

Yolo  (yo'lo)  co.  N  cen.  California,  1,014  □  pop.  14,  X  Woodland. 

Yolombo  (yo'lom-bo';  mun.  dist.  Antioquia,  Colombia,  pop.  13. 

Yonezawa  (yo'n5-za'vv4)  city,  N  Honshu  isl.  Japan,  pop.  35. 

Yongampo^yGng-am'po)  town  &  treaty  port,  at  mouth  of  Yalu  riv.  Korea. 

Yonkers  (ySi^kerz)  city,  Westchester  co.  N.  Y.  on  Hudson  river,  pop.  80. 

Yonne  (yon)  riv.  France,  120  in.  long,  E  dept.  Nievre  to  Seine  riv.  — dept.  NE  cen. 
France,  2,894  □  pop.  304,  #  Auxerre. 

York  (y8rk)  co.  S  W  Me.  989  □  pop.  09,  X  Alfred,  —co.  SE  cen.  Nebr.  575  □  pop.  19,  X 
York.  — co.  S  Pa.  903  □  pop.  136,  X  York.  —  co.  N  S.  C.  651  □  pop.  48,  X  Yorkville.  —  co. 
b  E  Ya.  136  □  pop.  8,  X  Yorktown.  —  town,  York  co.  Me.  pop.  3. —  city,  X  of  York  co. 
Nebr.  p.  6.— mfg.  city,  X  of  York  co.  Pa.  p.  45.— See  Yorkshire  (Gaz.).—  anc.  Ebora'cum, 
city  &  county  bor.  X  of  Yorkshire,  Eng.  pop.  82;  fine  cathedral.  See  Council  op  the 
North.  —  co.  S  W  New  Brunswick  prov.  Canada.  —  co.  Ontario  prov.  Canada,  X  Toronto. 

York,  Cape,  N  Australia,  on  E  of  Gulf  of  Carpentaria.  —  W  Greenland,  on  Baffin  bay. 

Yorke’s  Peninsula  (y6rks)  100  in.  long,  South  Australia,  Spencer’s  gulf. 

Yorkshire  (ySrk'sher)  or  York,  mfg.  min.  &  agr.  co.  N  Eng.  6,078  □  pop.  3,980,  X  York. 
See  riding,  n.  1. 

Yorktown,  town,  De  Witt  co.  Tex.  pop.  1.  —  town,  X  of  York  co.  Va.;  surrender  of  Corn¬ 
wallis  1781. 


Yorkville  (-vil)  bor.  Schuylkill  co.  Pa.  pop.  1.  —  town,  X  of  York  co.  S.  C.  pop.  2. 
Yorubaland  (yo'ro5-ba-15nd/)  the  country  of  the  Yorubas,  former  kingdom,  now  mostly 
included  in  Lagos  prov.  S.  Nigeria,  W.  Af.  ab.  25,000  □.  See  Yoruba,  n. 

Yosemite  Falls  (yo-s5m'T-te)  3  falls,  Yosemite  val.  Cal.  total  height  2,526  ft. 

Yosemite  Valley,  E  Cal.  6  m.  long,  in  Yosemite  National  Park,  1,512  □  ;  scenery. 
Youghal  (yoo'61;  y61)  cml.  spt.  bor.  Cork  co.  Munster  prov.  Ireland,  pop.  5. 
Youghioghony  River  (y5k'5-ga'nT)  riv.  W.  Va.,  Md.  &  Pa.  flows  into  Monongaliela  riv. 
Young  (yQng)  co.  N  Texas,  875  □  pop.  14,  X  Graham. 

Youngstown  (yilugz'toun)  city,  X  of  Mahoning  co.  Ohio,  pop.  79  ;  iron  &  steel  works. 
Youngs ville  (yungz'vil)  bor.  Warren  co.  Pennsylvania,  pop.  1. 

YoungWOOd  (yung'wood)  bor.  Westmoreland  co.  Pennsylvania,  pop.  2. 

Ypres  (e'pr’)  mfg.  town,  West  Flanders  prov.  Belgium,  pop.  comm.  17. 

Ypsilanti  (lp'sT-lSu'ti)  city,  Washtenaw  co.  Mich,  on  Huron  river,  pop.  6. 

Yreka  (wl-re'kd)  town,  X  of  Siskiyou  co.  California,  pop.  1. 

Yssingeaux  (e'sSN'zlio')  town,  dept.  Haute-Loire,  France,  pop.  3,  comm.  8. 

Ystad  (ii'stad)  cml.  spt.  town,  Malmohus  prov.  S  Sweden,  on  Baltic  sea,  pop.  11. 

Yuba  (yoo'bd)  co.  N  cen.  Cal.  639  □  p.  10,  X  Marysville. — City,  tn.,  X  of  Sutter  co.  Cal.  p.l. 
Yucatan  (yoo'ka-tan')  pen.  inch  Campeche  &  Yucatan  states  &  Quintana  Roo  ter.  (in 
SE  Mexico),  British  Honduras,  &  N  Guatemala.—  state,  N  Yucatan  pen.  Mexico,  15,94lD 
pop.  340,  #  Merida. 

Yudoma  (y<56-d6'ma)  riv.  Siberia,  Russia,  400  m.  long,  to  Maya  river. 

Yuen(yoo'Sn')  or  Yuen-kiang  f-kyang')  riv.  cen.  China,  about  1,000  m.  to  Tungting  lake. 
Yug  (yobk)  riv.  330  m.  long,  Vologda  govt.  Russia,  unites  with  Sukhona  to  form  Dvina  riv. 
Yugan  (yob-gan')  riv.  Russia  in  Asia,  228  m.  long,  Tobolsk  govt,  to  Ob  river. 

Yukon  (yoo'kSn)  riv.  Alaska  &  Canada,  2,050  m.  long,  to  N  Pacific  ocean.— city,  Cana¬ 
dian  co.  Okla.  pop.  1.  —  ter.  N  W  Canada,  207,076  □  pop.  9,  #  Dawson. 

Yuma  (yoo'md)  co.  S  W  Ariz.  9,987  □  pop.  8,  X  Yuma.  —  co.  N  E  Col.  2,367  □  pop.  8,  X 
Wray,  —  city,  X  of  Yuma  co.  Ariz.  pop.  3. 

Yiincheng  (yun'chfing')  or  Lungtsun  (ldong'tsun')  town,  Shansi,  China,  p.  90;  salt  works. 
Yung-Kong  (ydbng'-kSng')  river  ( konrj )  SE  Kwangsi  prov.  China;  trib.  of  Si  river. 
Yungpingfu  (yobng'' ping-foo')  town,  Chihli  prov.  China,  110  m.  N  E  of  Tientsin,  pop.  200. 
Yunnan  (yun-nan')  prov.  S  W  China,  146,718  Dpop.  8,278,  #  Yunnanfu. 

Ylinnanfu  (yun'nan-foo')  city,  #  of  Yunnan  prov.  China,  pop.  45. 

Yunque,  El  (51  yooq'ka)  highest  peak  of  Porto  Rico,  in  the  N  E,  3,609  ft. 

Yurev  (ydor'ySf)  or  Dorpat  (ddr'pat)  town,  Livonia,  Russia,  on  Embach  river,  pop.  44. 
Yurev  Polskl  (pSl'y’-ske)  town,  Vladimir  govt.  Russia,  pop.  5. 

Yurirla  (yob-re're-a)  town,  Guanajuato,  Mexico,  57  m.  S  by  E  of  Guanajuato,  pop.  6. 
Yuyao  (yoo'ya'o)  town,  Chekiang  prov.  China,  pop.  65. 

Yverdon  (e/v5r/d6N/)  or  Yverdun  (e'vgr'duN')  town,  Vaud,  Switzerland,  pop.  comm.  9. 
YvetOt  (ev/to/)  town,  dept.  Seine-lnferieure,  Fr.  20  m.  N  W  of  Rouen,  pop.  6,  comm.  7. 
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Zaachila  (sa'a-che'la ;  268)  town,  Oaxaca,  Mexico,  pop.  6. 

Zaandam  (zan'dam')  town  &  comm.  N.  Holland,  Neth.  on  Zaan  river,  pop.  comm.  25. 
Zab  Ala  (zab  a' la')  riv.  Kurdistan,  Persia,  &  Turkey  in  Asia,  2G0  m.  long,  to  Tigris  river. 
Zabern  (tsii'bern)  Fr.  Saverne  (sa'vSrn')  town,  Alsace-Lorraine,  Ger.,  on  Zorn  riv.  p.  9. 
Zable  (zhab'yS)  town,  Galicia,  Austria,  pop.  comm.  9. 

Zaborze  (za-b6'zlie)  comm.  Oppeln  dist.  Silesia  prov.  Prussia,  pop.  27. 

Zabreh  an  der  Oder  (zabr'zliSK  an  der  o'der)  comm.  Moravia,  Austria,  pop.  10. 

Zabrze  (zab'zhe)  comm.  Oppeln  dist.  Silesia  prov.  Prussia,  pop.  63. 

Zacapa  (sa-ka'pa  ;  268)  dept.  Guatemala,  Cen.  Am.  —  its  #  pop.  8. 

Zacatecas  (sa'ka-ta'ka.s  ;  268)  state,  Mexico,  24,473  □  pop.  478.  —  its  #  pop.  26. 
Zacatecoluca  (sa-ka'ta-ko-loo'ka  ;  268)  town,  Salvador,  Cen.  America,  pop.  15. 
Zacatldn  (sa'ka-tlan' ;  268)  city,  Puebla,  Mexico,  pop.  9. 

Zacoalco  (sa'ko-al'ko  ;  268)  town,  Jalisco,  Mexico,  pop.  6. 

Zadonsk  (zd-dSnsk')  town,  Voronezh  govt.  Russia  in  Europe,  on  Don  river,  pop.  7. 
Zafaranboli  (za'fa-rdn-bS'le)  town,  cen.  Kastainuni  vilayet,  N  Asia  Minor,  pop.  10. 
Zafarwal  (zuf'dr-wal')  town,  Sialkot  dist.  Punjab,  British  India,  pop.  6. 

Zaflarano,  Cape  (dzaFfa-ra'iio)  on  N  coast  of  Sicily,  11  m.  E  of  Palermo. 

Zafferana  Etnea  (dzaf'fa-ra'nii  gt-ng'a)  comm.  Catania  prov.  Sicily,  Italy,  pop.  5. 


Zaira  (tha'fra)  town,  Badajoz  prov.  Spain,  pop.  6. 

Zagarolo  (dza'ga-rS'lo)  town,  Rome  prov.  Italy,  pop.  comm.  6. 

Zagazig  (za'gd-zeg')  cml.  town,  Charkieh  prov.  Egypt,  40  m.  NN  E  of  Cairo,  pop.  35. 
Zable  (za'16)  town,  Syria,  Turkey  in  Asia,  35  m.  N  W  of  Damascus,  pop.  10. 

Zaidpur  (zid'poor')  town,  Bara  Banki  dibt.  United  Provs.  British  India,  pop.  10. 

Zaisan  (zFzan')  lake,  80  m.  long,  Semipalatinsk  govt.  Russia  in  Asia. 

Zajecar  (za'yg-char)  towu,  E  cen.  Servia,  pop.  9. 

Zakataly  (za'ka-ta'IT)  dist.  Traaiscaucasia,  Russia,  1,538  □  pop.  95.  —  its#. 

Zakopane  (za-ko-pa'ne)  town,  Galicia,  Austria,  pop.  6,  comm.  8. 

Zala  (z5'15)  co.  W  Hungary,  2,315  □  pop.  406,  X  Zalaegerszeg. 

Zalaegerszeg  (z6'lo-e'g5r-s6g)  town  with  magistracy,  X  of  Zala  co.  Hungary,  pop.  11. 
Zalamea  la  Real  (thaGa-ma'a  la  ra-al')  town,  Huelva  prov.  Spain,  pop.  comm.  13. 
Zalenze  (tsa-lSnt'se)  vil.  Silesia,  Prussia,  near  Konigsliutte,  pop.  comm.  15. 
Zaleszczyki  (za'lygsh-chi'ke)  town,  E  Galicia,  Austria,  pop.  7. 

Zaiozce  ( za-lOsh'tsg)  mfg.  town,  Galicia,  Austria,  on  Seret  river,  pop.  comm.  7. 

Zalun  (  za'loon')  town,  Henzada  dist.  Lower  Burma,  on  Irrawaddy  riv.  pop.  7. 

Zama  (za'md)  anc.  town,  N  Africa,  S  W  of  Carthage  ;  battle  202  B.  c. 

Zamarstynow  (za-mar'stT-nobf)  town,  Galicia,  Austria,  pop.  comm.  12. 

Zambales  (  .sam-ba'las ;  268)  prov.  W  Luzon,  Phil.  isls.  2,125  □  pop.  105,  #  Iba. 
Zambezi  (zam-ba'ze;  often  zSm-be'zT)  riv.  N  Barotseland  through  E  Angola,  Rhodesia,  & 
Port.  East  Africa  about  2,200  m.  to  Indian  ocean. 

Zamboanga  (sanUbo-arj'ga ;  268)  former  mil.  dist.  S  Mindanao,  Philippine  islands,  now 
part  of  Moro  prov.  3,056  □  pop.  44. 

Zamora  (tha-mo'ra)  prov.  N  W  Spain,  4,098  □  pop.  273.  —  city,  its  #  pop.  comm.  17. 
—  state,  W  Venezuela,  S.  Am.  13,591  Dpop.  63,  #  Barinas.  —  ( jtron .  sa-mo'rii ;  268)  city, 
Miehoacan,  Mexico,  pop.  15. 

Zamosc  (zii'moshch)  Russ.  Zamoste  (za-m6s'ty5)  ft.  town,Lyublin  govt.  Russia,  pop.  10. 
Zanesville  (zanz'vTl)  mfg.  city,  X  of  Muskingum  co.  Ohio,  pop.  28. 

Zante  (zan't6)  Greek  Zakynthos  [mod.  Gr.  za'kin-tlios)  isl.  Ionian  isls.  a  nome  of 
Greece,  1G9  □  pop.  45.  —  its  #  pop.  15. 

Zanzibar  (zan'zT-bar' ;  zKn'zT-bar')  isl.  sultanate  off  E  African  coast,  a  Br.  protectorate, 
1,020  □  pop.  197.  —  isl.  of  protectorate,  640  □  pop.  114.  See  Swahili,  n.  —  spt.  town, 
#  of  protectorate,  on  Zanzibar  isl.  pop.  35. 

Zapata  (sa-pa'ta)  co.  S  Tex.  1,288  □  pop.  4.  —  its  X.  —  swamp,  75  m.  long,  30  m.  wide, 
S  W  Santa  Clara  prov.  Cuba. 

Zapatoca  (sa'pa-to'ka;  268)  town,  Santander  dept.  Colombia,  pop.  mun.  dist.  11. 
ZapotlanUa'po-tlan';  2(!8)canton,  Jalisco,  Mexico,  coextensive  with  Ciudad  Guzman,  p.l 7. 
Zara  (za'ra;  It.  dzii'ra)  Croat.  Zadar  (za'dar)  spt.  city,  #  of  Dalmatia,  Austria,  pop.  14, 
comm.  37. 

Zaravecchia  (dza'ra-vSk'kya)  vil.  Dalmatia.  Austria,  pop.  1,  comm.  9 
Zaraysk  (za-risk')  town,  Ryazan  govt.  Russia  in  Europe,  pop.  6. 

Zaria  (za're-a)  or  Saria  (sa'-)  prov.  N.  Nigeria,  W.  Af.  22,000  □  p.  250.  —  its  #  p.  40. 
Zaruma  (sa-roo'ma;  268)  vil.  Ecuador,  South  America,  on  Tvimbez  river,  pop.  1. 
Zaslavl  (za'slav’l-y’)  mfg.  town,  Volhynia  govt.  Russ,  in  Europe,  on  Goryn  river,  pop.  11. 
Zautla  (sa'dot-la ;  268)  town,  Puebla,  Mexico. 

Zavalla  (sa-val'ya)  co.  S  Tex.  1,348  □  pop.  2,  X  Batesville. 

Zawoja  (za-vo'ya)  town,  Galicia,  Austria,  pop.  connn.  6. 

Zbaraz  (zba'rash)  town,  Galicia,  Austria,  12  m.  N  E  of  Tarnopol,  pop.  comm.  10. 
Zborow  (zbS'rdof)  town,  Galicia,  Austria,  22  m.  N  W  of  Tarnopol,  pop.  comm.  6. 
Zebedani.  Ez  (ez  z5/b5-da'ne)town,  Syria,  Asia,  20  m.  N  W  of  Damascus,  pop.  35. 

Zebid  (zg-bed')  ft.  town,  Yemen  vilayet,  Arabia,  Asia,  pop.  7. 

Zedelghem  (za'dtl-Kgm)  comm.  W.  Flanders  prov.  Belgium,  pop.  5. 

Zeehan  (ze'an)mun.  dist.  (pop.  0)  &  min.  town  (pop.  4)  Montagu  co.  W  Tasmania. 
Zeeland  (ze'land)city,  Ottawa  co.  Mich.  pop.  2.  —  ( Dutch  pron.  za'lant)  prov.  S  Nether¬ 
lands,  689  □  pop.  232,  #  Middelburg. 

Zeerust  (za'rust)  town,  W  Transvaal  prov.  U.  of  S.  Africa,  pop.  2. 

Zehdenick  (tsa'de-nik)  town,  Brandenburg,  Prussia,  pop.  10. 

Zeblendorf  (tsa'len-d6rf)  vil.  Brandenburg  prov.  Prussia,  pop.  comm.  17. 

Zeila  (za'la)  spt.  town,  British  Somaliland,  E  Africa,  on  Gulf  of  Aden,  pop.  7. 

Zeist  (zlst)  vil.  &  comm.  Utrecht  prov.  Netherlands,  pop.  comm.  13. 

Zeitz  (tslts)  mfg.  town,  Merseburg  dist.  Saxony  prov.  Prussia,  pop.  33. 

Zele  (za'le)  town,  East  Flanders  prov.  Belgium,  pop.  14. 

Zelienople  (ze'lT-^n-o'p’l)  bor.  Butler  co.  Penns}  lvania,  pop.  1. 

Zemlyansk  (zam-lyaii6k')  town,  Voronezh  govt.  Russia  in  Europe,  pop.  5. 
Zempl5n,(z5m'plan)  Ger.  Zemplin  (tsem-plen')  co.  N  Hungary,  2,425  □  pop.  343,  X  S4- 
toraljaujhely. 

Zenjan  (zgn-jan')  town,  N  W  Persia,  Asia,  pop.  15. 

Zenkov  (zan-y’-k6f')  town,  Poltava  govt.  Russia,  43  m.  N  of  Poltava,  pop.  9. 

Zenta  (z5n't5)  town  with  magistracy,  Bacs-Bodrog  co.  Hung,  on  Tisza  riv.  p.  30  ;  bat.  1697. 
Zerb3t  (tsSrpst)  mfg.  town,  Anhalt  duchy,  Germany,  pop.  19. 

Zermatt  (tsSr'mat')  vil.  &  tourist  resort,  Valais  canton,  Switzerland,  pop.  2. 

Zero  Branco  (dz&'ro  brarj'ko)  comm.  Treviso  prov.  Emilia.  Italy,  pop.  5. 

Zeulenroda  (tsoiden-ro'da)  mfg.  towm,  Reuss-Greiz  principality,  Germany,  pop.  10. 
Zevenbergen  (za'vcn-ber/gen  ;  172)  vil.  &  comm.  N.  Brabant,  Netherlands,  pop.  comm.  8. 
Zevio  (dzgv'yo)  town,  Verona  prov.  Venetia,  Italy,  on  Adige  river,  pop.  comm.  7. 

Zeya  (zg'ya)  riv.  7*20  m.  long,  Amur  prov.  E  Siberia,  to  Amur  river. 

Zezere  (zg-7a're)  riv.  Portugal,  flows  into  Tagus  river. 

Zgierz  (zgySzh)  Russ.  Zgerzh(zgygrzh)  mfg.  town,Petrokov  govt.  Poland, Russia,  pop.  15. 
Zhitomir  or  Jitomir  (zhT-t5-mer')  cml.  &  mfg.  town,  #  of  Volhynia,  Russia,  pop.  89. 
Zhizdra  (zlnz'drd)  town,  Kaluga  govt.  Russia  in  Europe,  pop.  12. 

Zhob  (zob)  dist.  NE  Brit.  Baluchistan,  3,G2G  □  pop.  70. 

Ziano  (dze-a'no)  connn.  Piacenza  prov.  Emilia,  Italy,  pop.  6. 

Ziebach  (ze'ba)  co.  N  South  Dakota,  1,704  □. 

Ziegenhals  (tse'gcn-hals')  mfg.  town,  Silesia  prov.  Prussia,  on  Biele  river,  pop.  8. 
Zielenzlg  (tse-len'tsiK)  mfg.  town,  Brandenburg  prov.  Prussia,  pop.  6. 

Zierikzee  (ze'rlk-za')  ft.  town  &  comm.  Zeeland,  Netherlands,  pop.  comm.  7. 

Zilah  (zT'15)  town  with  magistracy,  Szilagy  co.  Hungary,  pop.  8. 

Zile  (ze-15')  anc.  Ze'la,  town,  Sivas  vilayet,  Asia  Minor,  pop.  27 ;  battle  47  b.  c. 

Ziliing  (zTl'Tng)  or  Garing  (gSr'Tng)  large  lake,  Tibet,  in  31°  40'  N,  89°  E. 

Zimbabwe  (zTm-ba'bwa)  site  of  ruins,  formerly  thought  ancient,  near  Victoria,  Masho- 
naland,  Southern  Rhodesia. 

Zimnicea  (zem-ni'cha)  town,  Teleorman  dept.  Roumania,  on  Danube  opp.  Sistova,  Bul¬ 
garia,  pop.  comm.  8. 

Zion  (zl'tfn)  city,  Lake  co.  Ill.  pop.  5.  —  or  Sion  (sl'#n)  mt.  Palestine,  Turkey  in  Asia, 
site  of  Jerusalem. 

Zlpaquira  (se'pa-ke-ra' ;  268)  min.  town,  Zipaquira  prov.  Cundinamarca  dept.  Colombia, 
pop.  mun.  dist.  10. 

Zit&cuaro  (se-ta'kvva-ro;  268)  city,  Miehoacan,  Mexico,  pop.  5. 

Zittau  (tsit'ou)  mfg.  town,  Saxony  kingdom,  Germany,  pop.  37. 

Zizkov  (zhish'kof)  town,  Bohemia,  Austria,  suburb  of  Prague,  pop.  comm.  72. 

Zlatoust  (zla'to-oost')  min.  &  mfg.  town,  Ufa  govt.  Russia,  in  Ural  mountains,  pop.  21. 
Zloczow  (zlo'chobf)  town,  Galicia,  Austria,  pop.  comm.  13. 

Zmyeinogorsk  (zmya-e/n5-g8rsk')  min.  town,  Tomsk  govt.  Siberia,  Russia,  pop.  6. 
Znalm  (z’nim)  mfg.  town,  Moravia,  Austria,  on  Thaya  river,  pop.  comm.  19. 

Zniesienie  (zny5-sh5'nye)  comm.  Galicia,  Austria,  pop.  6. 

Zocca  (tsGk'ka)  comm.  Modena  prov.  Emilia,  Italy,  pop.  6. 

Zofingen  (zo'fTng-?n)  town,  Aargau  canton,  Switzerland,  pop.  comm.  5. 

Zola  Predosa  (dz6'la  pra-do'sa)  comm.  Bologna  prov.  Emilia,  Italy,  pop.  7. 

Zolkiew  (zhbl'kygf)  town,  Galicia,  Austria,  15  m.  N  of  Lemberg,  pop.  comm.  9. 
Zolochev  (zS'lb-cbGf')  town,  Kharkov  govt.  Russia  in  Europe,  on  Ud  river,  pop.  6. 
Zolotonosha  (zQdg-to-nd'sha)  town,  Poltava  govt.  Russia  in  Europe,  pop.  10. 

Zolyom  (zo'lyom)  Ger.  Sohl  (zol)  co.  N  Hung.  1,017  □  p.  134,  #Neusohl.  —  See  Altsohl. 
Zombor  (zom'bor)  city  with  municipal  rights,  geographically  in  &  X  of  Bacs-Bodrog  co. 
Hungary,  119  □  pop.  31. 

Zoppola  (dz6p'po-la)  comm.  Udine  prov.  Venetia,  Italy,  pop.  6. 


Yellow  River.  See  IIwano. 
Yenhe-Focha.  See  Fokia. 
Yenikale.  V'ar.  of  Enikale. 
Yental.  See  Ch eeoo. 
Yingkow.  See  Newchwang. 


Yingtse.  See  Newchwang. 

Yssel  See  Ijssel. 

Ystradyfodwg.  See  Rhondda. 
Yuan.  Var.  of  Yuen. 

Yuensan.  See  Gensan. 


Yuriev.  Var.  of  Yurev. 

Zadar.  .See  Zara. 

ZigTab.  Zagrabia.  See  Aoram. 
Zaidam.  SeeTsAiDAM. 
Zakynthos.  See  Zante. 


Zankle.  See  Messina. 
Zaragoza.  See  Saragossa. 
Zaraka.  See  Stymphalis. 
Zatec.  See  Saaz. 

Zealand.  Var.  of  Zeeland, 


Neth.  and  Seeland,  Denmark. 
Zebu.  See  Cebu. 

Zela  SeeZiLE. 

Zelaya.  See  Mosquito  Coast. 
Zeyla.  Var.  of  Zeila. 


Zlmony.  See  Semlin. 
Zlnder.  See  Sinder. 
Zips.  See  Szepes 
Zna.  See  Tsna. 

Zoan  See  Tanis. 


ale,  senate,  c&re,  ftm,  iiccount,  arm,  ask,  sof«  ;  eve,  event,  end,  recent,  maker;  ice,  Ill ;  old,  obey,  drb,  6dd,  s»ft,  connect ;  use,  unite,  um,  up,  circus,  menii; 
food,  fo~ot;  out,  oil;  chair;  go  ;  sing,  ii)k;  then,  thin  ;  nature,  verdure  (260);  K  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144);  boN  ;  yet;  zh  =  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Gomt. 
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Zoppot(tsSp'St)vil.  West  Prussia  prov.  Prussia,  on  the  coast,  p.  comm.  15;  watering  place. 

Zor(z6r)  mutessarifat,  NE  Syria,  Turkey  in  Asia,  30,110  □  pop.  100,  #  Deir. 

Zorndorf  (tsoru'ddrf)  vil.  Braudeuburg  prov.  Prussia,  near  Kiistrin,  pop.  1 ;  battle  August 
25,  175b. 

Zoug.  Variant  of  Zuo  (Gas.). 

Zoutpansberg  (zout'paus'bSrK';  172)  that  is,  “salt-pan  mountain,”  mts.  (highest  about 
4,500  ft.)  S  E  Africa,  continuation  of  the  Drakensberg  (which  see). 

Zsablya  (zh5b'ly5)  town,  Bacs-Bodrog  co.  Hungary,  pop.  comm.  8. 

Zsambek (zhBm'bak)  town,  Pest  co.  Hungary,  15  in.  WNWof  Budapest,  pop.  5. 

Zschopau  (tshop'ou)  mfg.  town,  Saxofly  kingdom,  Germany,  pop.  comm.  8. 

Zsolna  (zhSl'nS)  Ger.  Slllein  (zTl'iu)  town  with  magistracy,  Treucsen  co.  N  W  Hungary, 
pop.  9. 

Zsombolya  See  Hatzfeld  (Gaz.). 

Zuckmantel  (tsdSk'man'tM)  mfg.  town,  Silesia,  Austria,  pop.  5. 

Zuffenhausen  (tsObf'en-liou'zen)  vil.  Neckar  circle,  Wiirttemberg,  Germany,  pop.  13. 

Zug  (tsdoK)  agr.  past.  &  mfg.  canton,  central  Switzerland,  92  □  pop.  28;  smallest  of  the 
Swiss  cantons.  —  its  #  p.  comm.  8. 

Zug,  Lake  Ol,  Ger.  Zugersee  (tsoo'ger-za')  or  Zuger  See,  lake  (.see)  in  Aargau  can¬ 
ton  <&  touching  Sclnvyz  &  Lucerne,  Switzerland,  15  □. 

Zug  Spitze  (slipTt'se)  highest  mt.  in  Ger.  in  Alps,  S  frontier  of  Bavaria,  9,722  ft. 

Zuider  Zee  (zi'der  zip ;  D.  zoi'der  za;)  that  is,  “  southern  sea  ”  anc.  Fi.e'yo  La'cus,  land¬ 
locked  inlet,  Netherlands,  85  m.  long  ;  formerly  a  lake,  it  was  united  to  the  North  sea 
by  inundations. 

Zuidholland.  See  South  Holland  (Gaz.). 

Zujar  (thoiVhar;  189)  riv.  Estremadura,  Spain,  100  m.  long  to  Guadiana  river.  —  town, 
Granada  prov.  Spain,  pop.  comm.  5 ;  mineral  baths. 

Zulflkar  (zool'fe-kQr')  vil.  &  pass,  extreme  N  W  Afghanistan. 

Zulia  (sooPya  ;  268)  state,  N  W  Venezuela,  S.  Am.  25,290  □  pop.  151,  #  Maracaibo. 

ZiillchOW  (tsiil'Ko)  town,  Pomerania  prov.  Prussia,  near  Stettin,  pop.  8. 

Ziilllchau  (tsuPTK-oW)  mfg.  town,  Brandenburg  prov.  Prussia,  pop.  8. 


Zululand  (zoo'loo-lSnd')  agr.  &  mining  prov.  Natal,  S  E  Af.  10,424  Q  pop.  2J0,  #  Eshowe, 
See  Zulu,  n. 

Zumbrota  (zBm-bro'td)  vil.  Goodhue  co.  Mina,  on  Zumbro  river,  pop.  1. 

ZumpangO  (soom-paq'go ;  268)  city,  Mexico  state,  Mexico,  on  Lake  Zumpango,  pop.  6. 

Zundert  (zBnMSrt)  comm.  N.  Brabant,  Netherlands,  pop.  5. 

Zungaria  (zdoq-ga'rT-d)  or  Sungaria  (sdbq-)  N  div.  of  Chinese  prov.  of  Siukiang. 

Zungeru  (zdoq'ge-roo)  town,  #  of  Northern  Nigeria,  S  W  Zaria  prov. 

Zurich  (zoo'rlk)  Ger.  Zurich  (tsiPna)  mfg.  canton,  N  Switzerland, 666  □  pop.  504.  — mfg. 
&  commercial  city,  its  #  at  N  end  of  Lake  of  Zurich,  pop.  comm.  192.  See  Athens  or 
Switzerland. 

Zurich.  Lake  ol,  Ger.  Ziirlchsee  (tsii'rlK-za')  or  Ziirlcher  See  (tsu'rlK-er  za')  lake 
(see)  mostly  in  Zurich  canton,  Switzerland,  25  m.  long,  34  □. 

Zutphen  (zBt'ffn)  mfg.  town  &  comm.  Gelderlaud,  Netherlands,  pop.  comm.  18. 

Zuyder  Zee  Variant  of  Zuider  Zee  (Gaz.). 

Zvenigorodka  ( zva'nye-go-rot'ka)  town,  Kiev  govt.  Russia  in  Europe,  pop.  10. 

Zvornik  (zvfir'nek)  ft.  town,  Bosnia,  Austria-Hungary,  on  Drina  river,  pop.  4. 

Zweibriicken  (tsvi'briik'en)  mfg.  tow  n,  Rhenish  Bavaria,  Germany,  pop.  15;  old  castle. 
See  Bipont,  a. 

Zwellendam.  Variant  of  Swellendam  (Gaz.). 

Zwickau  (tsvTkh.ni)  govt,  department,  Saxony  kingdom,  Germany,  973  □  pop.  858.  —  its 
#  a  mfg.  town,  pop.  74 ;  scenery ;  old  castle,  now  a  prison.  —  mfg.  town,  Bohemia, 
Austria,  pop.  comm.  6. 

Zwijndrecht  (zwin'drSKt)  comm.  S.  Holland,  Neth.  on  the  Oude  Maas,  pop.  7. 

Zwischenahn  ( tsvtsh'cn-an')  comm.  Oldenburg,  Germany,  pop.  6;  health  resort. 

Zwittau  (tsvlt'ou)  cml.  &  mfg.  town,  Moravia,  Austria,  pop.  comm.  10. 

Zwolle  (zwSl'e)  mfg.  &  cml.  town  &  comm.  #  of  Overijssel,  Netherlands,  pop.  comm.  34; 
foundries;  shipyards. 

Zwollerkerspel  (zwSl'er-kSr'spel)  vil.  &  comm.  Overijssel,  Netherlands,  pop.  comm.  7. 

Zywiec  (zhylv'ySts),  Ger.  Saybusch  (zl'bdosh)  or  Saubusch  (zou'-)  town,  Galicia,  Aus¬ 
tria,  pop.  5,  comm.  6. 


ale,  senate,  cAre,  am,  account,  iirm,  ask,  sofa  ;  eve,  event,  end,  recent,  maker  ;  Ice,  ill ;  old,  obey,  orb,  odd,  soft,  connect;  use,  unite,  urn,  up,  circus,  menii; 
food,  fdbt ;  out,  oil ;  chair  ;  go  ;  sing,  iijk  ;  then,  thin;  nature,  verdure  (250);  K  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  acli  (144);  boN;  yet ;  zh  =  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to§§  in  Guide. 
□  means  square  miles ;  #,  capital ;  X,  co.  seat;  agr.,  agricultural ;  cml.,  commercial ;  mfg.,  manufacturing ;  min.,  mining;  spt.,  seaport ;  tp.,  township  ;  vil.,  village. 
Population  is  given  in  nearest  thousands  :  2  =  1,500  to  2,499  ;  3  =  2,500  to  3,499,  etc.  ;  less  than  1.000  not  given.  See  Abbreviations ,  p.  2379. 
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PRONOUNCING  BIOGRAPHICAL  DICTIONARY 

CONTAINING  MOKE  THAN 

TWELVE  THOUSAND  NAMES  OF  NOTEWORTHY  PERSONS 

WITH 

THEIR  NATIONALITY,  THEIR  STATION,  THEIR  PROFESSION  OR  OCCUPATION,  AND  THE  DATES  OF 

THEIR  BIRTH  AND  DEATH 


T  design  of  this  work  of  biographical  reference  is  to  furnish  short  answers  to  the  questions  most  frequently  asked  concerning  any  one  of  the  distinguished  or  notable  persons 
herein  mentioned  ;  namely  :  What  is  the  correct  spelling  and  pronunciation  of  his  name  ?  What  was  he  ?  What  was  his  nationality  ?  When  did  he  live  ? 

here  two  or  more  members  of  a  family  are  mentioned,  the  relationship  is  stated  in  italics  immediately  after  the  Christian  name  (as  Son,  Father,  etc.,  as  the  case  may  be).  An 
assume  name,  a  so  riquet,  or  an  original  name  not  so  well  known,  is  generally  printed  in  italics.  The  italic  words  in  brackets  indicate  something  noteworthy  with  which  the  person 
lias  had  to  do,  as  a  book,  a  painting,  an  invention,  a  discovery,  a  doctrine,  or  the  like.  In  many  instances  what  is  thus  inclosed  serves  to  identify  the  person  clearly. 

The  mark  of  interrogation  indicates  an  approximate  or  a  doubtful  date. 

ft.  means  flourished  or  lived. 

Where  two  or  more  persons  having  the  same  name  are  mentioned,  the  pronunciation  is  given  with  the  name  of  the  first  individual  only,  if  it  is  the  same  for  each. 

The  figures  sometimes  given  with  the  respelling  for  pronunciation  refer  to  sections  in  the  Guide  to  Pronunciation. 

For  special  treatment  of  various  sounds  in  foreign  languages,  see  pp.  23T6-2378. 

The  dates  before  the  Christian  Era  are  denoted  by  b.  o. 


Aagesen  (6'gg-sgn),  Svend.  Earliest  Danish  historian . 113<U-  ? 

Aali  Pasha  a'le  pa-sha').  Turkish  statesman . 1815 _ 1871. 

Aarestrup  (8'r£-stroop),  Carl  Ludvig  Emil.  Danish  poet . 1800 1856. 

Aarssens,  van  (van  ar'sgns),  Frans.  Dutch  diplomatist . 1572 1641. 

Aasen  (o'sni),  Ivar  Andreas.  Norwegian  philologist . 1813 _ 1806. 

Abad  (ii-bad')  I.,  Abu  Amru  Ibn  Habed.  First  Moorish  king  of  Seville,  and 

founder  of  the  Abadite  dynasty . . .  ?  _ 1042. 

Abamontl  (a'ba-nion'te),_Griuseppe.  Neapolitan  statesman . 1759 — 1818. 

Abancourt,  d’  (da'baN'koor'),  Charles  Xavier  Joseph  Franqueville.  Minister 

of  war  of  Louis  XVI.  of  France . 1758 _ 1792. 

Abano,  d’  (da-ba'no),  Pietro.  Italian  astrologer  and  physician . 1250 — 1316. 

Abarca  (a-bar'ka),  Joaquin.  Spanish  prelate  and  Carlist . 1780—1844. 

Abascal  (a'bas-kaP  ;  133),  Jos <5  Fernando.  Spanish  viceroy  of  Peru . 1743 — 1821. 

Abauzit  (a'bo'zet'),  Firmin.  French  philosopher  and  writer . 1679—1767. 

Abbad  (ab'bad').  See  Abad. 

Abbadie  (a'ba'de'),  Jacques.  French  Protestant  theologian . 16541-1727. 

Abbadie,  d’  (da'ba'de'),  Antoine  Thomson.  French  voyager . 1810—1897. 

Abbadie,  d\  Arnaud  Michel.  Brother  of  preceding.  French  voyager . 1815 — 1893. 

Abbas  (ab'bas';  ab'bas)  I.  The  Great.  Shah  (king)  of  Persia  (1586-1628)..  ..1557— 162s, 

Abbas  Hilmi  (ab'bas  hll'me).  Khedive  of  Egypt  (1892-1914) .  . 1874  - 

Abbas  Mlrza  (mlr'za).  Persian  prince  and  military  leader . 17 85? -1.833. 

Abbassides.  See  Abbasside,  a.,  in  Vocab. 

Abbate,  doll’  (dSFlab-biifta),  Niccolo.  Italian  fresco  painter . 1512 — 1571. 

Abbatncci  (a'b&'tii'se' ;  It.  pron.  ab'ba-toot'cbe),  Jacques  Pierre  Charles. 

French  diplomatist . 1791 — 1857. 

Abbe  (Sb'e),  Cleveland.  American  meteorologist . 1838 — 1916. 

Abbeville,  d’  (dAt/vel'),  Claude.  Capuchin  historian .  ?  — 1632. 

Abbey  (AbT),  Edwin  Austin.  American  artist . 1852 — 1911. 

Abbon  ot  Fleury  laboN').  Abbot  of  Fleury.  French  monk  and  savant 945 — 1004. 

Abbot  (Sb'fit),  Benjamin.  American  teacher . 1762 — 1849. 

Abbot,  Ezra.  American  biblical  scholar . 1819 — 1884. 

Abbot,  Samuel.  Founder  of  the  theological  seminary  at  Andover,  Mass . 1732 — 1812. 

Abbott  (5b'8t),  Benjamin  Vaughan.  Son  of  Jacob.  American  law  writer. . .  1830 — 1890. 

Abbott,  Charles  Conrad.  American  naturalist . 1843 — 1919. 

Abbott,  Edwin  Abbott.  English  theologian  and  author . 1838  - . 

Abbott,  Evelyn.  English  classical  scholar . 1843 — 1901. 

Abbott,  Jacob.  American  author  and  clergyman.  \Rollo  Books. \ . 1803 — 1879. 

Abbott,  John  Stevens  Cabot.  Brother  of  Jacob.  American  historian . 1805 — 1S77. 

Abbott,  Lyman.  Son  of  Jacob.  American  clergyman,  author,  and  editor. ..  1835  - . 

Abbt  (apt),  Thomas.  German  writer  and  professor  of  mathematics . 1738 — 1766. 

Abd  (abd)  (Arabic,  servant ),  an  initial  word  in  Semitic  proper  names 
Abdallah-ibn-Yasim  (ab/dal'la-’b,n-y&-sem').  Fakih.  Founder  of  the  em¬ 
pire  of  the  Almoravides .  ?  — 1058. 

Abd— el— Aziz  (ab'dSl-a'zez' ;  mod.  Sp.  pron.  -a-theth' ;  268).  II.  Written  also 

Abdelazlz  and  Abdul- Aziz  (al/dobl-).  Moorish  viceroy  of  Spain .  ?  —716? 

Abd— el-Kadir  (ab'del-ka'der),  or  Abdul-Kadir  (ab'ddbl-).  Emir  of  Mascara. .  1807 — 1883. 

Abd- er— Rahman  Khan  (ab'der-ra'man  Kan).  Ameer  of  Afghanistan . 1830 — 1001. 

Abdul— Aziz  (ab/ddol-a/zez').  Sultan  of  Turkey  (1861-76) . 1830 — 1876. 

Abdul— Aziz.  Sultan  of  Morocco  (1894-deposed  1008) . 1878  - . 

Abdul-Hamld  ( ab'ddbl-ha-med')  II.  Sultan  of  Turkey  (1876-  deposed  1009)  1842 — 1918. 
Abdul-Kadir  (aiyddbl-ka'der).  See  Abd-el-Kadir. 

Abdullah.  See  Abdallah. 

Abdul-Mejid  (ab'ddbl  m£-jed').  Sultan  of  Turkey  (1839-61) . 1823 — 1861. 

A  Becket.  See  Becket,  Thomas  a. 

A  Beckett  (a  bek'gt),  Gilbert  Abbot.  English  comic  writer . 1811—1856. 

Abel  (a'b^l),  Carl.  German  philologist . 1837 — 1906. 

Abel  (iFb?]),  Frederic  Augustus,  Sir.  English  chemist . 1827 — 1902. 

Abel  (SOigl),  Niels  Henrik.  Norwegian  mathematician . 1802 — 1829. 

Abdlard,  or  Aballard  (Sb'g-lard  ;  Fr.pron.  i'ba'lar').  French  scholastic  phi¬ 
losopher  and  logician . 1079 — 1142. 

Abel  de  Pulol  (a'bSF  de  pu'zhol'),  Alexandre  Denis.  French  painter . 1787—1861. 

Abencerrages.  See  in  Vocab. 

Aben-Ezra  (ii'bgn-Sz'rd),  Abraham.  The  Wise.  Jewish  commentator . 1092’-1167. 

Abercrombie  (Sb'er-krum'bT),  James.  British  general  in  America . 1706—1781. 

Aberdeen  (Sb'er-den'),  George  Hamilton  Gordon,  fourth  Earl  of.  British 

statesman . ••••■■• - - ■■■  -1784—1860. 

Aberdeen  and  Temalr  (Sb'er-den',  te-mSr'),  John  Campbell  Gordon,  first 

Marquis  of.  Grandson  of  preceding.  British  statesman . .1847  — — 

Abernethy  (Sb'er-ng-thT),  John.  English  surgeon . 1764—1831. 

Abert  (albert),  John  James,  Colonel.  American  military  engineer . 1788—1863. 

Ablch  (a'blK),  Wilhelm  Hermann.  German-Russian  naturalist . 1806—1886. 


Born.  Died. 

Ablldgaard  (a-bH'g6r),  Peter  Christian.  Danish  naturalist  and  physician. .  .1744—1809. 
Abinger  (5b'Tn-jer),  Baron.  See  Scarlett,  James. 

Ablngton  (Sb'Tng-tihi),  Frances,  Mis.  Fanny  Barton.  English  actress . 1737 — 1S15. 

AbOO,  or  Abou  (Arabic,  father).  For  names  beginning  thus,  see  Abu. 

About  (a'boo'),  Edmond  Francois  Valentin.  French  writer . 1828 — 1885. 

Abrabanel  (a-brii'ba-ngl'),  Isaac.  Portuguese  Jewish  author . 1437 — 1508. 

Abraham  a  Sancta-Clara  (a' bra-ham  a  saqk'ta-kla'ra  or  a'brd-hSm)  Ul¬ 
rich  von  Megerle.  Roman  Catholic  preacher  of  Vienna . 1644 — 1709. 

Abrantfes,  d’  (da'braN't^s'),  Andoche  Junot,  Due.  See  Junot. 

Abruzzl  (a-broot'se),  Duke  of  the.  Prince  Luigi  Amedeo  Giuseppe  Maria 
Ferdinando  Francesco.  Italian  naval  officer,  mountain  climber,  and  arc¬ 
tic  explorer.  [. Lat .  86°  33'.] . 1873  - . 

Absalon  (ab'sa-15n),  or  Axel  (ak'sel).  Icelandic  archbishop  of  Lund . 1128 — 1201. 

Abt  (apt),  Franz.  German  musical  composer . 1819 — 1885. 

Abu-Abdillah-Mohammed  (a'boo-£b-dTl'd-mo-h5m'5d).  Founder  of  the 

sect  and  dynasty  of  the  Almohades . 1087?-1130. 

Abu-Bekr,  Abou— Bekr,  or  Abubekr  (a'boo-b8k'’r).  First  caliph  of  Mecca. 

Successor  of  Mohammed .  573 —  C34. 

Abu-Hayyan  (a'boo-hi-yan').  Athir-ed-Din.  Arabian  author . 1256 — 1644. 

Abu— 1-Abbas-Abdallah  (a'bdol-ab-bas'-ab-dal'la).  As-Seff'ah.  First 

caliph  of  the  Abbassides .  720?-  754. 

Abulfaraj  (a'bdol-fii'raj ;  -fa-raj'),  or  Abulfaragius  (Sb'iH-fd-ra'jT-us),  Mar 

Gregorius.  Bar-Hebrseus.  Armenian  bishop  and  historian . . . 1226 — 12S6. 

Abulfazl,  or  Aboullazl  (a'bdol-fa'z’l ;  ub'dbl-fuz'l).  Vizier  of  the  emperor 

Akbar  and  historian .  ?  — 1602. 

Abulfeda,  or  Aboulfeda  (-fSd'a),  Ismail-Ibn-Ali.  Arabian  warrior  and  author  1273?-13S1. 
Abul  Kasim  (a'bool-ka-sem' ;  -ka'sem).  Lat.  Albuca'siS-  Arabian  surgi¬ 
cal  wTiter  of  Cordoba.  [ Al-Tasriff .] .  ?  — 1110? 

Accolti  (ak-kol'te),  Benedetto.  Florentine  lawyer  and  historian . 1415 — 1466. 

Accum  (ak'dbm),  Friedrich  Christian.  German  chemist . 1769 — 1838. 

Acerbi  (a-char'be),  Giuseppe.  Italian  writer . 1773 — 1846. 

Achard  (iiK'art),  Franz  Karl.  German  chemist . 1753 — 1821. 

Achard  (a'sliar'),  Louis  Am£d<$e  Eugene.  French  journalist . 1814 — 1874. 

Ache,  d’  (dash),  Caran.  Pseudonym  of  Emmanuel  Poire. 

Achenbach  (a'Kcn-baK),  Andreas.  German  landscape  and  marine  painter. .  .1815 — 1910. 

Achillini  (  a'kel-le'ne),  Alessandro.  Italian  philosopher  and  physician . 1463 — 1512. 

Achmet  (aK'met).  See  Ahmed. 

Ackermann  ( ak'er-man),  Johann  Christian  Gottlieb.  German  medical  writer 

and  classical  scholar . 1756 — 1801. 

Ackermann,  Louise  Victorine,  born  ChoquSt  (sho'ka').  French  poetess _ 1813 — 1890* 

Aoland  (Sk'l&nd),  John  Dyke.  British  commander  of  the  grenadiers  at  the 

battle  of  Stillwater . .  1778. 

Aconzio  (a-kon'zyo),  Giacomo.  {Lat.  Jaco'bus  Acon'tlus.)  Italian  writer. 

[Stratagems  of  Satan.’] . 1500?-1566? 

Acosta,  de  (da  a-kos'tii),  Jos«L  Spanish  missionary  and  author . 1539?-1600. 

Acqua,  dell’  (del-lak'kwa),  Cesare.  Italian  painter . 1821—1905. 

Acrelius  (d-kre'lT-ws ;  Sw.  a-kra'IT-dbs),  Israel.  Historian  of  Swedish  colo¬ 
nies  in  America . '. . 1714 — 1800. 

Acton  (Sk't?7n),  John  Emerich  Edward  Dalberg-Acton,  first  Baron.  English 

historical  scholar . 1834 — 1902. 

Acuiia,  de  (da  ti-koon'ya),  Cristobal.  Spanish  Jesuit  and  missionary . 1597 — 1676. 

Adair  (ri-d£r'),  John.  American  general  and  politician . 1759 — 1840. 

Adam  (a'dam),  Albrecht.  German  painter . 1786 — 1862. 

Adam  (i'daN'),  Edmond,  Mme.  Juliette  I jamber.  French  writer.  Editor  of 

the“Nouvelle  Revue” . 1836  - . 

Adam  (a'dam),  Eugen.  German  military  painter . 1817 — 1880. 

Adams  (Xd'amz),  Abigail.  American  writer,  wife  of  Pres.  John  Adams . 1744 — 1818- 

Adams,  Charles  Baker.  American  naturalist . 1814 — 1853. 

Adams,  Charles  Francis.  Son  of  J.  Q.  American  lawyer  and  diplomat . 1807 — 1886. 

Adams,  Charles  Francis.  Son  of  preceding.  Am.  lawyer  and  hist,  writer.. 1835 — 1916. 
Adams,  Charles  Kendall.  Am.  educator  and  author.  Pres.  Univ.  of  Wis. .  .1835 — 1902. 

Adams,  Hannah.  American  authoress . 1755 — 1832. 

Adams,  John.  Lawyer,  and  second  president  of  U.  8.  A.  (1797-1801) . 1735 — 1826. 

Adams,  John  Couch.  English  astronomer . 1819 — 1892. 

Adams,  John  Quincy.  Son  of  John.  Sixth  president  of  U.  S.  A.  (1825-29).  .1767 — 1848. 

Adams,  Maude,  Miss.  Real  name  Maude  Kiskadden.  American  actress. . .  .1872  - . 

Adams,  Samuel.  American  Revolutionary  patriot  and  statesman . 1722—1803. 

Adams,  William  Henry  Davenport.  English  book  compiler . 1828 — 1891. 

Adams.  William  Taylor.  Oliver  Optic.  American  story  writer . 1822 — 1807. 

Adamson  (Xd'ftm-szm),  Patrick.  Archbishop  of  St.  Andrews,  Scotland . 1537—1592. 

Adanson  (a'd&N'sON'),  Michel.  French  naturalist . 1727 — 1806. 

Addams  (SdMmz),  Jane.  American  social  settlement  worker . 1860  - . 

Addison  (Sd'T-s&n),  Joseph.  English  poet  and  essayist.  [Spectator. ] . 1672 — 1719. 


ale  senate,  c&re,  Jim,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofa;  eve,  Svent,  gnd,  recent,  maker;  Ice,  Ill;  old,  6bey,  orb,  5dd,  sftft,  connect ;  use,  finite,  urn,  iip,  cirotis,  menu  ; 
food  fobt  •  out,  oil ;  chair  ;  go  ;  sing,  ii)k  ;  ♦ben,  thin  ;  nature,  verdure  (250) ;  K  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144) ;  boN  ;  yet ;  zh  =  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Guide. 
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Born.  Died. 

Ade  (ad),  George.  American  humorist  and  playwright . 18GG  — — . 

Adelaar  (S'd<?-18r).  Real  name  Cor  l  Sivertsen.  Danish  high  admiral . lti'2‘2 — 1675. 

Adelaide  (SU'f-lad).  Queen  of  England.  Consort  of  William  IV . 1792 — 1849. 

Adeihort  (iil'rl-bert),  or  Adalbert  (Sd'Sl-),  Saint.  Apostle  of  the  Prussians. 

Bishop  of  Prague,  and  martyr .  955 —  997. 

Adelon  (ad'16N'),  Nicolas  Philibert.  French  physician  and  writer . 1782— 1SG2. 

Adelung  (a'de-lobng),  Johann  Christoph.  German  philologist . 1732—1806. 

Adet  (a'dg'^i  Pierre  Auguste.  French  envoy  and  chemist . 1763—1832. 

Adler  (ad'ler),  Cyrus.  American  Jewish  archaeologist  and  author . 1863  - . 

Adler,  Felix.  Ethical  reformer.  [A'.  Y.  Society  of  Ethical  Culture.'] . 1851  - . 

Adler,  Georg  J.  Amer.  prof,  and  author  of  German  and  English  Diet . 1821—1868. 

Adi  er,  Hermann.  English  Jewish  author  and  chief  rabbi . 1839 — 1911. 

Adlcrbeth  (ad'ler-bet),  Gudmund  Goran.  Swedish  poet . 1751—1818. 

Adolphus  of  Nassau  (d-d51'fws).  German  emperor  (1292-98) . 1252 — 1298. 

Adrain  (a-dran'),  Robert.  Irish  professor  of  mathematics  in  America . 1775 — 1843. 

Adrets,  des  (da'-z&'drS'),  Francis  de  Beaumont,  Baron.  Huguenot  leader.  .1512?-1585. 
Adrian  (a'drt-dn).  Emperor  of  Rome.  See  Hadrian. 

Adrian  I.  Pope  (772-795) .  ?  —  795. 

Adrian  IV.  Nicholas  Breakspeare.  Pope  (1154-59) . 1 100’— 1 1 59. 

Adrian  VI.  Pope  (1522-23) . 1459—1523. 

Adrian!  (a/dre-a'ne),  Giovanni  Battista.  Italian  historian . 1513 — 1579. 

Aduarto  (a-dwar'ta),  Diego.  Spanish  historian . 1570?-1037. 

Aegidi  (a-ge'de),  Ludwig  Karl.  German  statesman  and  jurist . 1825 — 1901. 

Aehrenthai,  von  (fon  &'ren-tal),  Aloys,  Count  Lexa.  Austro-Hungarian 

statesman . . . 1S54 — 1912. 

iEmilius  (e-mil'T-ws).  See  Emilio,  Paolo. 

Aepinus  (e-pl'nas  ;  Ger.  a-pe'ndbs),  Franz  Maria  Ulrich  Theodor  Hoch.  Ger¬ 
man  electrician . 1724 — 1802. 

Aertszen  (art'sen),  Pieter.  Pietro-Longo.  Dutch  painter . 1520?-1573’ 

iEschines  (Ss'ki-nez  or,  esp.  in  British  use,  es'-).  Athenian  orator . b.  c.  389—  314. 

iEschylus  (Ss'kT-lus  or,  esp.  hi  British  use ,  es'-).  Greek  tragic  poet. . .  .b.  c.  525 —  45G. 

2Esop  (e's5p).  Greek  fabulist . ft.  b.  c.  500. 

iEsopus  (e-so'pds),  Clodius.  Roman  tragedian . fl.  b.  c.lstc. 

iEthelstan  Var.  of  Athelstan. 

Aetius  (a-e'sliT-ds).  Roman  general .  39G?-  454. 

Afire  (af'r’),  Denis  Auguste.  Archbishop  of  Paris . 1793 — 1848. 

Africanus  (af'ri-ka'nus),  Sextus  Julius.  Christian  historian .  ?  —  232. 

Afzelius  (Xf-ze'lT-ws  ;  Sw.  pron.  af-sa'li-dos),  Adam.  Swedish  botanist . 1750 — 1837. 

Agardh  (a'gard),  Karl  Adolf.  Swedish  botanist  and  author . 1785 — 1859. 

Agassiz  (Sg'd-se  ;  F.  pron.  a/ga/se'),  Alexander.  Son  of  L.  J.  R.  A.  Natu¬ 
ralist  in  America . 1835 — 1910. 

Agassiz,  Louis  John  Rudolph.  Swiss  naturalist  and  teacher  in  America . 1807 — 1873. 

Agathocles  (d-gath'6-klez).  Tyrant  of  Syracuse . b.  c.  3G1?-  289. 

Agesilaus  (d-jgs'T-la'iis)  II.  King  of  Sparta  (397-3G0) . b.  c.  4441-  3G0. 

Agnello  (au-y§l'lo),  Andrea.  Abbot  and  historian  of  Ravenna . fl.  9th  c. 

Agnesi  (an-ya'ze),  Maria  Gaetana.  Italian  mathematician . 1718 — 1799. 

Agnew  (Xg'nu),  Cornelius  Rea.  American  surgeon,  oculist,  and  aurist . 1S30— 1888. 

Agnolo,  d’  (dan'yo-lo),  Baccio.  Florentine  engineer  and  architect . 1460 — 1543. 

AgOUlt,  d’  (da'goo'),  Marie  Catherine  Sophie  de  Flavigny,  Countess.  Daniel 

Stern.  French  authoress . 1805 — 1876. 

AgramontQ  (a'gra-mon'ta),  Ignacio.  Cuban  revolutionist . 1841—1873. 

Agresti  (a-gres'te),  Alberto.  Italian  author . 1844  - 

Agricola  (d-grlk'o-la),  Cnseus  Julius.  Roman  general .  37 —  93. 

Agricola,  Johann.  Schnitter.  Antinomian  divine  of  Saxony . 1492 — 1566. 

Agricola,  Rudolf  us.  Roelof  Huysman.  Dutch  scholar . 1443 — 1485. 

Agrippa  (d-grip'd),  Heinrich  Cornelius.  German  physician,  theologian,  and 

writer . 14867-1535. 

Agrippa,  Marcus  Vipsanius.  Roman  statesman . b.  c.  63 —  12. 

Agrippina  (Sg'ri-pl'nd)  II.  Mother  of  the  emperor  Nero .  15?-  60. 

Aguesseau,  d’  (da'gg'so'),  Henri  Francois.  Chancellor  of  France . 1668 — 1751. 

Aguilar  (a'ge-lar'),  Grace.  English  Jewish  authoress . 1816 — 1847. 

Aguilera  (a'ge-la'ra),  Ventura  Ruiz.  Spanish  poet . 1820 — 1881. 

A  guinaldo  (a'ge-nal'do^,  Emilio.  Filipino  leader . 1870  - . 

Ahlefeld,  von  (fon  a'le-felt),  Frau.  Charlotte  Elisabeth  Sophie  Luise  Wil- 

helmine  von  Seebach.  German  novelist . .1781 — 1849. 

Ahlquist  (iil'kvTst),  August  Engelbert.  Finnish  philologist . 1826 — 1889. 

Ahlwardt  (al'vart),  Wilhelm.  German  Orientalist . 1828 — 1909. 

Ahmed  (a'med),  or  Achmet  (aK'mgt),  III.  Ottoman  emperor  (1703-1730)...  1073—1736. 

Ahmed.  Son  of  Mohammed  Ali.  Shah  of  Persia  (1909-  ) . 1898  - , 

Ahn  (an),  Johann  Franz.  German  grammarian . 1796 — 1865. 

Ahrens  (a'rgns),  Felix  B.  German  chemist... . 1863  - . 

Ahrens,  Heinrich.  German  jurist  and  author . 1808 — 1874. 

Aicard  (a'kar'),  Jean.  French  poet . 1848 — 1921. 

Ald6  (i'e'da'),  Charles  Hamilton.  English  poet  and  novelist . 1828 — 1906. 

Aignan  (Sn'yaN'),  Etienne.  French  republican  and  writer . 1773 — 1824. 

Aiguebfere  (eg'bar'),  Jean  Dumas.  French  dramatist . 1692 — 1755. 

Aiguillon,  d’ (de'gwe'ySN'),  ArmandVignerotDuplessis  Richelieu,  Due.  Prime 

minister  of  France . 1720 — 1782. 

Aikin  (a'ktnj,  John.  English  biographer  and  miscellaneous  writer . . 1747 — 1822. 

Ailly,  d’  (da/ye'),  Pierre.  French  cardinal . 1350 — 1420. 

Aimard  (a'mar'),  Gustave.  French  novelist . 1818 — 1883 

Ainmlller  (in'mil-er),  Maximilian  Emanuel.  German  painter . 1807 — 1870. 

Ainslie  (anz'li),  Hew.  Scottish  poet  in  America . 1792 — 1878. 

Ainsworth  (anz'wftrth),  Robert.  English  author  of  Latin  dictionary . 1660 — 1743. 

Ainsworth,  William  Harrison.  English  novelist . 1805 — 1882. 

Airy  (£r'i),  George  Biddell,  Sir.  English  astronomer . 1801 — 1892 

Aisha  (a'e-sh&).  Favorite  wife  of  Mohammed .  611 —  678. 

Alton  (a'tdn),  William.  Scottish  botanist . 1731 — 1793. 

Akbar  (ak'bdr  ;  Hindu  pron.  uk'bdr  ;  sometimes ,  hut  erroneously ,  accented  on 

the  last  syllable).  Emperor  of  Hindustan  (1556-1605) . 1542 — 1605. 

Akenside  (a'kgn-sid),  Mark.  English  poet . 1721 — 1770. 

Akerblad  (a'ker-blai),  Johan  David.  Swedish  Orientalist  and  antiquary . 1760 — 1819. 

Akers  (a'kerz),  Benjamin  Paul.  American  sculptor . 1825 — 1861. 

Alacoque  (a/la'kok'),  Marguerite  Marie.  French  nun  and  visionary . 1647 — 1690. 

Aladdin  (d-15d'Tn).  (Arab.  Ala-ed-Din,  a-la'-gd-den'.)  Son  of  Osman  I. 

Organizer  of  the  Janizaries . fl.  1370. 

Alain  de  Lille  (a'lsfN'  de  lei').  The  Universal  Doctor.  French  theologian.  .  .1114 — 1203? 
Alamanni  (a'la-man'ne),  or  Alemanni  (a'la-man'ne),  Luigi.  Italian  poet. . .  1495 — 1556. 
Alamgir  I.(fil'am-ger).  See  Aurangzeb. 

Alarcon,  de  (da  a'lar-kon'),  Hernando.  Sp.  explorer  of  Californian  coast.,  .fl.  1540. 

Alarcon,  de,  Pedro  Antonio.  Spanish  author . 1833 — 1891. 

Alarcon  y  Mendoza,  de  (da  a'lar-kon'  e  mSn-do'sa  ;  268),  Juan  Ruiz.  Span¬ 
ish  Mexican  poet . 1588?-1639. 

Alaric  (51'd-rTk).  (Lai.  Alari'cus  )  Conq.  of  Rome.  King  of  the  Visigoths.  376?-  410. 
fiasco,  or  d  Lasco  (a-las'ko),  John.  Jan  Laski.  Polish  Prot.  reformer.  ..1499 — 15G0. 

Alava,  de  (da  a'la-va),  Miguel  Ricardo.  Spanish  general  and  statesman . 1771 — 1843. 

Alba.  See  Alva. 

Alban,  Saint  (sant  61'ban  ;  51-).  First  Christian  martyr  of  Great  Britain.,  .d.  303  or  304. 

Albani  (al-ba'ne),  Francesco.  Italian  painter . 1578 — 1660. 

Albanl,  Mine.  Mme.  Ernest  Gye.  Marie  Louise  Emma  Cecile,  born  Lajeu- 

nesse.  Canadian  operatic  soprano . 1852  - 

Albans,  Saint  (sant  61'banz  ;  51'-),  John  of.  English  pl^sician,  theologian, 

and  philosopher .  ?  — 1253. 

Albany  (61'bd-nT),  Louisa  von  Stolberg,  Countess  of.  Wife  of  Charles  Edward, 

the  Young  Pretender,  and  mistress  of  Vittorio  Alfieri . 1753 — 1824. 

Albemarle  (51'be-marl),  Arnold  van  Keppel,  Earl  of.  Dutch  courtier . 1669 — 1718. 

Alber  (al'ber),  Erasmus.  German  Protestant  preacher  and  poet .  ?  — 1553? 

Alberoni  (al'ba-ro'ne),  Giulio.  Prime  minister  of  Spain . 1664 — 1752. 

Albers  (al'bers),  Johann  Friedrich  Hermann.  German  physician . 1805 — 1867. 


Born.  Died. 

Albert  (51'bert)  Francis  Charles  Augustus  Emmanuel,  Prince  of  Saxe-Coburg- 

Gotha.  Consort  of  Queen  Victoria . 1819  1861. 

Albert.  Archbishop  of  Magdeburg . 1489  1545* 

Albert.  Archduke  of  Austria,  and  governor  of  the  Netherlands . 1559—1621. 

Albert.  First  duke  of  Prussia . 1490  1568. 

Albert.  King  of  Saxony  (1873-1902) . 1828  1902. 

Albert,  d’  (d&l'bivr'),  Charles,  Due  de  Luynes.  Constable  of  France . 1578 — 1621. 

Albert,  d’,  Eugen.  Scottish  pianist  and  composer . 1864  - . 

Albert  I. (51'bert).  The  Bear.  Margrave  of  Brandenburg.  Founder  of  the 

house  of  Brandenburg . . 11 007-1170. 

Albert  III.  The  Achilles  and  The  Ulysses.  Margrave  of  Brandenburg . 1414—1486. 

Alberti  (al-b£r'te),  Jean.  Dutch  theologian  and  scholar . 1698 — 1762. 

Alberti,  Leon  Battista.  Italian  architect,  and  writer  on  art . 1404 — 1472. 

Alberti,  Salomon.  German  physician  and  anatomist . 1540 — 1600. 

Albertinelli  (al-bSr'te-ngl'le),  Mariotto.  Italian  painter . 1474—1515. 

Albertini  von  (ton  al'ber-te'ne),  Johann  Baptist.  German  Moravian  bishop. 1769— 1831. 

Alber'tUS  Mag'nus.  Albert  von  Bollstddt .  Bav.  philos.  and  schoolman . 1193?-1280. 

AlbicUS  (51-bI'kws),  Sigismund.  Physician,  and  archbishop  of  Prague . 1347 — 1427. 

Albini  (al-be'ne),  Franz  Joseph.  German  diplomatist . •  • . 1748—1816. 

Albinus  (al-be'noos),  Bernhard  Siegfried.  German  anat.  and  physician . 1G97?— 1770. 

Albitte  (al'bet'),  Antoine  Louis.  French  Jacobin .  V  — 1812. 

Albizzi  (al-bet'se),  Bartolommeo.  Tuscan  writer .  ?  — 1401. 

Alboin  (51'boin).  King  of  the  Lombards  (561-73) .  ?  —  573. 

Alboni  (al-bo'i>e),  Marietta.  Countess  Pepoli.  Italian  contralto. . . . 1823 — 1894. 

Albornoz,  de  (da  al'bor-noth' ;  268),  Gil  Alvarez  Carillo.  Archbishop  of  To- 

ledo.  Cardinal  and  statesman . 1300 — 1367. 

Albrecht  (al'brSKt),  Friedrich  Rudolph.  Austrian  archduke  and  general  — 1817 — 1895. 

Albrecht,  Wilhelm.  German  agriculturist . 1786 — 1848. 

Albret,  d’  (dal'brS'),  Jeanne.  Queen  of  Navarre  (1555-72).. . 1528—1572. 

Albrici  (iil-bre'che),  Vincenzo.  Italian  composer  and  organist . fl.^1070. 

Albrizzi  (al-bret'se),  Isabella  Teotochi,  Countess  of.  Italian  authoress . 17«0 — 1836. 

Albucasis  (51'bu-ka'sis).  See  Abul  Kasim. 

Albumazar  (al'boo-ma'zer).  Arabian  astronomer .  805?-  885. 

Albuquerque,  de  (de  al'bu-kerk),  Alfonso.  (Portuguese  Alfonso  de  Albu¬ 
querque,  da  al'boo-kSr'ke.)  Portuguese  conqueror  in  India . 1453 — 1515. 

Alcaeus  (51-se'ws).  Greek  lyric  poet . b.  c.  620 —  580. 

Alcaforads  (al'ka-fo-radz'),  Marianna.  Portuguese  nun.  [ Letters  to  De 

Chamilly .] . A-  16G27 

Alciati  (al-chii'te),  Andrea.  Italian  jurist  and  scholar . 1492 — 1550. 

Alcibiades  (Sl'sT-bl'd-dez).  Athenian  politician  and  general . B.  c.  450 —  404. 

Aleman  (alk'mfin).  Lyric  poet  of  Sparta . fl.  B.  c.  670? 

Alcock  (61'k5k),  Rutherford,  Sir.  English  diplomatist . 1809 — 1897. 

Alcofribas  Nasier  (al'ko'fre'ba'  na'sya').  Anagram  and  pseudonym  of 
Francois  Rabelais. 

Alcorta  (al-kor'ta),  Jos£  Figueroa.  President  of  Argentina  (1906-10) . 1859  - . 

AlCOtt  (61'kftt),  Amos  Bronson.  American  teacher  and  philosopher . 1799 — 1888. 

Alcott,  Louisa  May.  Daughter  of  A.  B.  American  authoress . 1833 — 1888. 

Alcott,  William  Andrews.  American  physician  and  educationist . 1798 — 1859 

Alcuin  (Sl'kwln  ;  Sl'ku-in  ;  al'-).  AS.  Ealhwine.  (Lat.  Alcui'nus,  Flac- 

cus  Albinus.)  English  theologian .  735 —  804. 

Aldegrever  (al'de-gra'ver),  or  Aldegraef  (al'de-grSf),  Heinrich.  German 

painter  and  engraver . 1502 — 1562. 

Alden  (61'dSn),  Henry  Mills.  American  editor  and  author . 1836 — 1919. 

Alden,  John.  One  of  the  Pilgrims  who  settled  Plymouth,  Mass . 1599 — 1687. 

Alden,  Joseph.  American  educationist . 1807 — 1885. 

Alderete,  de  (da  al'da-ra'ta),  Bernardo  Jose.  Spanish  linguist  and  author. .  .1560MG16. 

Aldini  (al-de'ne),  Giovanni.  Italian  natural  philosopher . 1762 — 1834. 

Aldobrandini  (al'do-bran-de'ne),  Silvestro.  Italian  jurist . 1499 — 1558. 

Aldrich  (61'drTch),  Henry.  English  theologian  and  logician . 1647 — 1710. 

Aldrich,  Thomas  Bailey.  American  poet  and  miscellaneous  writer . 1836 — 1907. 

Aldridge  (61'drTj),  Ira.  American  mulatto  actor . 1810?— 1867 . 

Aldringer,  or  Altringer  (alt'rTng-er),  Johann.  Austrian  field  marshal . 1588 — 1634. 

Aldrovandi  (al'dro-van'de),  Uiisse,  or  Aldrovandus  (SPdro-vSn'dws),  Ulysses. 

Italian  naturalist . 1522 — 1607. 

Aldrovandini  (al'dro-van-de'ne),  Pompeo  Agostino.  Italian  painter . 1677 — 1736. 

Aldus  Manutius  (al'd?7s  md-nu'slil-ws).  See  Manutius. 

Aleandro  (a'lci-an'dro),  Girolamo.  Italian  scholar  and  professor . 1480—1542. 

Aleandro,  Girolamo.  The  Younger.  Italian  poet  and  antiquary . . . 1574 — 1629. 

Aleardi  (a'la-ar'de),  Aleardo,  properly  Gaetano.  Italian  poet  and  patriot - 1812 — 1878. 

Alecsandri  (a'ISk-san'dre),  Vasili  or  Basil.  Roumanian  poet .  . 1821 — 1890. 

Aleksyeev  (a'lg-ksa'yef),  Evgeni  Ivanovich,  Russian  admiral  and  viceroy ..  1845 — 

Aleman  (51'e-man  ;  F.  al'maN'),  Louis.  French  cardinal  and  statesman - 1390 — 1452. 

Aleman  (a'la-man'),  Mateo.  Spanish  writer . fl.  16th  c. 

Alemanni.  See  Alamanni. 

Alembert,  d’  (daTaN'b&r'),  Jean  le  Rond.  French  mathematician . 1717 — 1783. 

Alengon  (a/UiN'sbN' ;  Anglicized  d-lSn'stfn,  al'^n-son),  Francois,  Duke  of  Berri 

and  Anjou.  Suitor  of  Queen  Elizabeth  of  England . . .  .1554 — 1584. 

Alesius  (a-le'shi-fts),  or  Aless  (ii-lSs'),  Alexander.  Scottish  Lutheran  divine. 1500 — 1565. 

Alessi  (a-les'se),  Galeazzo.  Italian  architect . — . 1500 — 1572. 

Ale7iander  (SPSg-zan'der)  I.  (Russ.  Aleksandr  (a'le-ksan'dr’)  Pavlovich.). 

Emperor  of  Russia  (1801-25) . 1777 — 1825. 

AleJiander  II.,  Nikolaevich.  Emperor  of  Russia  (1855-81) . 1818 — 1881. 

Alexander  III.  Son  of  Alexander  II.  Emperor  of  Russia  (1881-94) . 1845—1894. 

Alexander  VI.,  Rodrigo  Lenzuoli  Borgia.  Pope  (1492-1503) . 1431 — 1503. 

Alexander  I.,  Obrenovicli.  Son  of  Milan  I.  King  of  Servia  (1889-1903) - 1876 — 1903. 

Alexander,  Archibald.  American  divine  and  author . 1772 — 1851. 

Alexander,  James  Waddell.  Son  of  Archibald.  Amer.  divine  and  author..  .1804 — 1859. 

Alexander,  John  Henry.  American  scientist . 1812 — 1867. 

Alexander.  Joseph  Addison.  Son  of  Archibald.  American  theologian  and 

Orientalist . 1809 — 1860. 

Alexander,  Mrs.  Real  name,  Mrs.  Annie  French  Hector.  Irish  novelist . .  ..1825 — 1902. 

Alexander,  Stephen.  American  astronomer . 1806 — 1883. 

Alexander,  William,  Sir,  Earl  of  Stirling.  Scottish  poet . 15G7M  640. 

Alexander,  William.  Lord  Stirling.  Maj.  gen.  in  Am.  Revol.  army . 1726 — 1783. 

Alexander,  William.  Anglican  archbp.  of  Armagh,  and  primate  of  all  Ireland. 1824 —1911. 

Alexander  Seve'rus.  Roman  emperor  (222-235) . 208?-  235. 

Alexander  the  Great.  King  of  Macedon  (b.  c.  336-323) . b.  c.  356—  323. 

Alexander  Trallianus  (trSl'T-a'nws).  Greek  medical  writer . . fl.  6th  c. 

Alexandra  ( 51'Sg-zSn'drd).  Queen  Dowager  of  England.  Alexandra  Caroline 

Marie  Charlotte  Louisa  Julia.  Consort  of  Edward  VII . . . 1844  - . 

Alexeiev,  Eugene  Ivanovich.  See  Aleksyeev,  Evgeni  Ivanovich. 

Alexis  (d-lSk'sis),  Mikhaylovich.  Czar  of  Russia.  Father  of  Peter  the  Great.  1629 — 1676. 

Alexis.  Petrovich.  Prince  of  Russia.  Son  of  Peter  the  Great . 1690 — 1718. 

Alexis,  Wilibald.  See  Haring,  Georg  Wilhelm  Heinrich. 

Alexius  (d-lgk'si-Ms)  I.  Comne'nus.  Emperor  of  the  East  (1081-1118) . 1048M118. 

Aleyn  (Sl'Sn  ;  -in),  Charles.  English  historical  poet .  ?  — 1G40. 

Alfani  (al-fa'ne),  Orazio  di  Paris.  Italian  painter . 1510?-1583. 

Alfarabius  (Sl'fd-ra'bi-fis).  Latin  name  of  Abu  Nasr  Mohammed  ibn  Tark¬ 
han  Al-Farabi,  an  Arabian  philosopher .  ?  —  950. 

Alfieri  (al-fya're),  Vittorio,  Count.  Italian  dramatist . 1749 — 1803. 

Alfonso  (;il-f5n'so)  I.  Founder  of  the  Portuguese  monarchy  (1140-85) . 1110?- 1185. 

Alfonso  I.  of  Castile  (1072-1109).  The  Brave . 1030—1109. 

Alfonso  IX.  or  VIII.  or  III.  of  Castile  (1158-1214).  The  Noble . 1155—1214. 

Alfonso  X.  The  Wise.  King  of  Leon  and  Castile  (1252-84) . 1221 — 1284. 

Alfonso  XIII.  King  of  Spain  (1902-  ) . 1886  - . 

Alford  (61'ferd),  Henry.  Dean  Alford.  English  divine  and  writer . 1810 — 1871. 

Alfred  the  Great  (51'frgd).  King  of  the  West  Saxons  (871-901) .  849—  901. 

Algardi  (al-gar'de),  Alessandro.  Italian  sculptor  and  architect . 1602 — 1654. 

Algarotti  (al'ga-rSt'te),  Francesco,  Count.  Ital.  critic  and  philosopher . 1712 — 1764. 
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Alger  ( Jl'jer  ;  ol'jer),  Williain  Rounseville.  American  clergyman  and  author.  1822— 1905. 

Al— Hakim  (al-ha  ktm)  II.  Sultan  and  caliph  of  Cordoba .  913 

Al-Hakim .  Al-Mokanna.  Arabian  impo6tor .  •?  7S(j? 

Al— Hassan  ibn  Mohammed-  See  Leo  Africanus. 

Alhazen  (4Lha'zen),  or  Alhasan.  Arabian  philosopher  and  mathematician.  ?  — 1038. 

Allbert  (a'le'bar'),  Jean  Louis.  French  physician . 17G6— 1837. 

All  Bey,  or  All  Beg  (a'le  l>a  ) .  Mameluke  chief . 1728 _ 1773. 

Alibraildi  (aie-bran'de),  Girolamo.  Sicilian  painter .  1470 _ 11**4 

Alighieri  (a'le-gya're).  See  Dante.  . 

AU-Ihn-Abu-TaUb  (a'le-Ib’n-a'bSo-ta'leb).  The  Lion  of  God.  Son-in-law 

of  Mohammed.  Fourth  Arabian  caliph . G02?-  GG1 

AU  Pasha  (a'le  pa-sha').  The  Lion  of  Janina.  Pasha  of  janina  .  ] ! . 17-H— ls*<" 

Alison  (Sl'T-sun),  Archibald,  Sir.  Son  of  A.  Scottish  historian  and  essayist  1792 — ISO?! 

Alison,  Archibald.  Scottish  divine  and  author .  1757 _ 1839. 

Alison,  William  Pulteney.  Brother  of  Sir  A .  Scottish  physiologist  .... . . . 1790—1859' 

Al  Kader  Biliah  (al  k'a'der  bll'la).  Caliph  of  Bagdad .  947*-1031' 

Alkmaar,  van  (fan  alk-mar'),  Heinrik.  German  poet.  [Reynard  the  Fox.  1  H  1498. 

Allaccl  (al-la'clie),  or  Allatlus  (5-la'slu-us),  Leone.  Lib.  of  Vatican . 158G— 1GG9. 

Allainval,  d'  (dal'ISN'val'),  Leonor  Jea  nChristine  Soulas.  French  poet _ 1700  *-1753. 

Allamand  (a'la'maN'),  Jean  Nicolas  Sbbastien.  French  naturalist . 1713 _ 1787. 

Allan  (Sl'Sn),  David.  Scottish  historical  painter . 1744 _ 1796. 

Allan,  William,  Sir.  Scottish  historical  painter . 17g*2 _ 1850. 

Allegri  (al-la'gre),  Gregorio.  Italian  musician  and  composer . 1580  ?-lG5'I 

Allegri.  See  Correggio,  da. 

Alleine  (Sl'Sn),  Joseph.  English  divine.  [ Alarm  to  the  Unconverted .] . 1G34— 1668. 

Allen  (51'Sn),  Alexander  Viets  Griswold.  American  clergyman  and  author  .  .1841 — 1908. 

Allen,  Charles  Grant  Blairfindie.  Grant  Allen.  English  naturalist . 1848 1899. 

Allen,  Charles  Herbert.  First  U.  S.  governor  of  Porto  Rico . 184S  _ . 

Allen,  Ethan.  American  officer  in  the  Revolutionary  war . 1737 1789. 

Allen,  Frederic  Sturges.  American  lexicographer  and  law  writer . 1861—1920. 

Allen,  Ira.  Brother  0/  Ellian.  One  of  the  lounders  of  Vermont . 1751 — 1814. 

Allen,  James  Lane.  American  novelist . 1849  _ . 

Allen,  Viola.  Mrs.  Peter  Duryea.  American  actress . 18G9  - . 

Allen,  William.  American  biographer  and  miscellaneous  writer . 1784 — 1868. 

Allen,  William  Henry.  American  naval  officer . 1784 — 1813. 

Allen,  Alan,  or  Alleyn  (51'Sn),  William.  English  cardinal . 1532 — 1594. 

Allerton  (51'er-tSn),  Isaac.  Plymouth  pilgrim . 1583?-1659. 

Alleyn  (al'Tn),  Edward.  English  actor  and  philanthropist . 1566 — 1626. 

Alllbone  (Sl'T-bon),  Samuel  Austin.  American  writer.  [Critical  Dictionary 

of  English  Literature.'] . 1816—1889. 

Alllngham  (51'Tn  g-urn),  William.  Irish  poet . 1824 — 1889. 

Allionl  (iil'le-o'ne),  Carlo.  Italian  physician  and  botanist . 1725 — 1804. 

Allison  (51'1-sftn),  William  Boyd.  U.  S.  senator . 1829 — 1908. 

Allix  (a/leks'),  Pierre.  French  Protestant  theologian . 1641 — 1717. 

Ailori  (al-16're),  Alessandro.  Italian  painter . 1535 — 1607. 

Allouez  (a'loo'a'),  Claude  Jean.  French  Jesuit  missionary  in  America . 1620 — 1690. 

Allston  (81'stwn),  Washington.  American  painter . 1779 — 1843. 

Almagro,  de  (da  al-ma'gro),  Diego.  Companion  of  Pizarro  in  Peru . 1475 — 1538. 

Al— Mamun,  or  Al-Mamoun  (41-mi-moon'),  Aben  Abbas  Abdallah.  Caliph 

of  Bagdad.  Philosopher  and  astronomer .  786 —  833. 

Al-Mansur,  or  Al-Mansour  (al-man-soor'),  or  Abu-Amir-Mohammed 

(a'boo-a'mer-mo-ham'gd).  Regent  of  Cordoba . 939 — 1002. 

Al-Mansur,  or  Al-Mansour,  Abujafar  Abdallah.  Arabian  caliph.  Founder 

of  Bagdad . . 712?-  775 

Alma-Tadema  (Sl'md-tSd'e-md),  Lourens  {Eng.  Lawrence),  Sir.  Belgian 

painter  in  England . 1836 — 1912, 

Almeida,  de  (da  al-mS'e-dii),  Brites.  Portuguese  Joan  of  Arc .  fl.  1386. 

Almeida,  de,  NicolSo  Tolentino.  Portuguese  satirical  poet . 1745 — 1811. 

Almeida— Garrett,  de  (al-m8'e-da-gar-rSt'),  Joao  Baptista.  Portuguese  poet.  1799 — 1854. 
Almodovar  (al'mi-tfeo'var  ;  146),  Ildefonso  Diaz  de  Ribera,  Count  of.  Span¬ 
ish  diplomatist  and  writer . 1777 — 1846. 

Almohades  (51'mo-li5dz  ;  -hadz).  See  in  Vocab. 

Almonde.  van  (van  al-mon'dS),  Philippus.  Dutch  admiral . 1646 — 1711. 

Almonte  (al-111  on'ta),  Juan  Nepomuceno.  Mexican  general  and  statesman. .  .1812 — 1869. 
Almoravides  (al-mo'ra-vidz).  See  in  Vocab. 

Almqvist  (alm'kvTst),  Karl  Jonas  Ludvig.  Swedish  poet  and  novelist . 1793 — 18GG. 

Alnwick  (Sn'Tk),  William  of,  Bishop  of  Norwich  and  of  Lincoln .  ?  — 1449. 

Alofsen  (a'lof-sSn),  Solomon.  Dutch  writer  in  America . 1808 — 1876. 

Alompra  (a-15m'pra).  Founder  of  a  Burman  dynasty . 1711  ?-1760. 

Alp-Arslan  (alp'-ar-slan').  Seljukian  sultan  of  Persia . 1029 — 1072. 

Alphand  (al'faN'),  Jean  Charles  Adolphe.  French  engineer . 1817 — 1891. 

Alphonso.  See  Alfonso. 

Alpini  (al-pe'ne),  Prospero.  ( Lot .  Alpi'nus.)  It.  botanist  and  physician. .  .1553— 1617. 

Alquier  (41'kya'),  Charles  Jean  Marie  French  diplomatist . 1752—1826. 

Alsop  (61'sdp),  Richard.  American  poet  and  journalist . 1761—1815. 

Alstromer,  or  Alstroemer  (al'strG'mer),  Jonas.  Swedish  benefactor . 1685—1761. 

Altaroche  (al't&'rosh'),  Marie  Michel.  French  writer . 1S11 — 1884. 

Altdorfer  (alt'd6r-fer),  Albrecht.  German  painter  and  engraver . 1480—1538. 

Alteu,  von  (fon  al'ten),  Karl  August,  Count.  Hanoverian  general . 1764—1840. 

Altenstein,  von  (fon  al'ten-shtin),  Karl  Stein,  Baron.  Prussian  statesman.  1770 — 1840. 

Althammer  (alt'ham'er),  Andreas.  German  divine . 1498 — 1564. 

Althen  (ALtfin'),  Elian  or  Jean.  Persian  introducer  of  the  madder  plant  into 

France .  '•  1<74. 

Althorp  (61'th6rp  ;  -trdp),  John  Charles  Spencer,  Viscount.  Third  Earl  Spen- 

cer.  English  statesman . . 1782 — 1845. 

Alting  (al'tlng),  Jacob.  German  theologian  and  Hebraist . 1618 — 1676. 

AltiSSlmo  (al-tes'se-mo).  Italian  poet  and  improvvisatore . tt.  1514. 

Alva  (al'va  ;  51'vd),  or  Alba  (al'ba ;  51'bd  ;  133),  Fernando  Alvarez  de  Toledo, 

Duke  of.  Spanish  general  in  the  Netherlands . 1508 — 1582. 

Alvarado,  de  (da  alVa-ra'fcfeo ;  146),  Alonso.  Span,  conqueror  in  Mexico.. .  ?  —1553. 

Alvarado,  de,  Pedro.  Spanish  officer,  companion  of  Cortes . .14957-1541. 

Alvarez  (al-va'rath)  (real  name,  Gourron  (goo'rSN')),  Albert  Raymond. 

French  operatic  tenor . . . 1861  — —  • 

Alvarez  (al'va-rSsh),  Francisco.  Port,  priest,  and  writer  on  Abyssinia . after  lo40. 

Alvarez  (al'va-rath  ;  -ras;  268),  Juan.  Mexican  general  and  president - -  .1780— 1870. 

Alverstone  (51'ver-stwn),  Richard  Everard  W  ebster,  first  Baron.  Lord  chief 

justice  of  England . . . - . .1842—1915. 

Alves  (al'vesh),  Francisco  do  Paula  Rodriguez.  Brazilian  statesman,  and 

president  (1902-06) . . . ; . ikik 

Alviano  (al-vya'no),  Bartolommeo.  Venetian  general . . . .  .1456-  1515. 

Alvinczy,  or  Alvlnzl.  vonifGn  al-ven'tse),  Joseph,  Baron.  Austrian  general.l  *35— 1810. 

Alvi3i  (al-vS'ze),  Giuseppe.  Italian  statesman . . . . . J®*  — —  • 

Alxlno-er  von  (fon  alk'slng-er),  Joliann  Baptist.  German  poet  . 1755— 1*97. 

AlZ0K=(al'tsoK),  Johannes  Baptist.  German  Catholic  church  historian . 1808-  -I81S. 

Amadeo  (a'ma-da'o),  Giovanni  Antonio.  (Lat.  Amade'US- )  It.  sculptor  14477-1 522. 
Amadeus  (Sm'fi-de'fts),  Hal.  Amadeo  (a'ma-da'o),  Ferdmando  Maria,  Duke 

of  Aosta.  King  of  Spain  (1870-73).  .  •  •  ............ . . . ISio  18S  ). 

Amador  Guerrero  (a'ma-dor' gar-ra'ro),  Manuel.  First  president  of  Panama 

(1904—08)  . loo.?  Rw. 

Amalie  (a-mS'le-'e  -yS),  or  Amalia,  Anna.  Duchess  of  Saxe-Weimar . 

Arnalteo  (a'mal-ta'o),  Girolamo.  Italian  physician  and  poet . 1.50G—  :*i4. 

Atnar  (i'mar'),  Jean  Pierre  Andre.  French  demagogue. . 1  *50-1810. 

Arnarl  (a-ma're),  Michele.  Italian  historian  and  politician . 

Amasis  (d-ma'sTs),  or  Aahmes  (a'mSs).  King  of  Egypt . 

Amatl  (a-mii'te),  Girolamo.  Italian  antiquary. . . . . . 1708—1834. 

Ama  l.  Nicolo  or  Nicola.  Italian  violin  maker,  of  Cremona  . . . . • •  • .  .1596— 1084. 

Amato  (a-ma'tdb),  Joao  Rodriguez.  Amatue  Luntanus.  Portuguese  Phy“;i511_ig68 

Amato.  d'^dJbmS't'o),  Giovanni  Antonio.  77  Vecchio.  Neapolitan  painter.  .1475— 1555. 
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Bom.  Died. 

Amaury  (a'mo're';  d-m6'rT),  or  Amal'rlc,  I.  King  of  Jerusalem . 113CT-1173. 

Amaury-Duval  (a/mo/re'-du/val/),  Eugene  Emmanuel.  Amaung  Pineau 

Duval.  French  painter . 1808 — 1885. 

Amboise,  d'  (daN'bwaz'),  Georges.  French  cardinal  and  prime  minister . 1460 — 1510. 

Ambrogio  da  Fcssano  (am-bro'jo  da  fos-sa'no).  See  Borgognone. 

Ambrose  (Sm'broz),  Saint.  Bishop  of  Milan.  Latin  father .  340?-  397. 

Ameilhoil  ta'mg'ySN'),  Hubert  Pascal.  French  antiquary .  . 1730—1811. 

Amelot  de  la  Houssay©  (am'lo'  de  la  oo'sS'),  Abraham  Nicolas.  French 

writer . 1G34 — 1706. 

Amelunghi  (a/ma-lobi)'ge),  Girolamo.  Italian  burlesque  poet . 1547?-  ? 

Amenophis.  or  Amenhotep,  III.  (Sm^-no'iTs.  Sm^n-ho'tSp).  King  of  Egypt 
for  36  years  from  ab.  b.  c.  1410.  [ The  vocal  Memnon.] 

Amerbach  (a'inei-baK),  Bonifacius.  German  scholar . 1495 — 1562. 

Amerigo  (a'miLre'go).  See  Vespucci. 

Amerling  (a'mer-ling),  Friedrich.  Austrian  painter . 1803 — 1887. 

Amersfoordt  (a'mgrs-fort),  Jacob.  Dutch  Orientalist . 1786—1825. 

Ames  (amz),  Fisher.  American  orator  and  statesman . 1758 — 1808. 

Ame3,  Mary  Clemmer.  Mrs.  Hudson.  American  author . 1839 — 1884. 

Amherst  (Sm'erst),  Jeffrey,  Baron.  British  field  marshal . 1717 — 1797. 

Amici  (a-me'che),  Giovanni  Battista.  Italian  optician  and  astronomer . 1784 — 1863. 

Amicis,  de  (da  ii-me'ches),  Edmondo.  Italian  traveler  and  writer . 1846 — 1908. 

Amidas  (5m'T-d5s),  Philip.  English  navigator . 1550—1618. 

Amiel  (a/mygl'),  Henri  Frederic.  Swiss  poet  and  pliilos.  [* Journal  intime.]  .  1821 — 1881. 

Arnlgoni  (a'me-go'ne),  Jacopo.  Venetian  historical  painter . 1675 — 1752. 

Amiot.  or  Amyot  (a'myo'),  Joseph.  French  Jesuit  missionary . 1718 — 1794. 

Amling  (am'lTng),  Karl  Gustav.  German  designer  and  engraver . 1651 — 1703. 

Amman  (am'an),  Jost,  of  Zurich.  Swiss  engraver  and  painter . 1539 — 1591. 

Ammanati  (iim'ma-na'te),  Bartolommeo.  Florentine  arch,  and  sculp . 1511 — 1592. 

Ammen  (Sm'8n),  Daniel.  American  rear  admiral . 1820 — 1898. 

Ammia'nus,  Marcellinus.  Roman  historian .  330?-  395? 

AmmiratO  (am'me-ra'to),  Scipione.  Italian  historian . 1531 — 1601. 

Ammon,  von  (fon  am'on),  Christoph  Friedrich.  German  Prot.  theolog . 1766 — 1850. 

Ammonius  (5-mo'nT-ws)  Lithotomies.  Alexandrian  surgeon . fl.  b.c.  3d  c. 

AmonUms  (a'mGN'tGN'j,  Guillaume.  Fr.  mathematician  and  inventor . 1663 — 1705. 

Amoretti  (a'mo-rgt'te),  Carlo.  Italian  naturalist  and  geographer . 1741 — 1816. 

Ampbre  (iiN'pSr'),  Andr6  Marie.  French  electrician  and  scientific  writer. .  .1775 — 1836. 

Ampbre,  Jean  Jacques.  Son  of  preceding.  French  literary  critic . 1800 — 1864. 

Amptbill  (Smt'hTl),  Odo  William  Leopold  Russell,  Baron.  English  diplomatist. 1829 — 1884. 

Ampudia.  de  (am-poo'tbe-ii ;  146),  Pedro.  Mexican  general . fl.  1840. 

Amsdorf,  von  (fon  amsMorf),  Nikolaus.  German  Lutheran  reformer..  .  .  .1483 — 1565. 
Amundsen  (a'mfin-sgu),  Roald.  Norwegian  polar  explorer.  Discovered  the 

South  Pole,  December,  1911 . 1872  - 

Amurath  (a'mdo-rat'),  or  Murad  (m<56-rat'),  IV.  Ottoman  sultan . 1611—1640. 

Amyot  (a'me'o'),  Jacques.  French  savant,  and  bishop  of  Auxerre . 1513 — 1593. 

Amyraut  (A'me'ro'),  Moses.  French  Protestant  theologian . 1596 — 1664. 

Anacreon  (d-nSk're-5n).  Greek  lyric  poet . . B.  c.  563?-  478. 

Aiiasco.  de  (da  an-yas'ko),  Juan.  Companion  of  De  Soto  in  Florida . fl.  1540. 

Anaxagoras  (8n/5k-sSg'o-rds).  Greek  philosopher . b.c.  500 —  428. 

Anaximander  < Sn-Sk'sT-mSu'der).  Greek  philosopher . b.c.  611 —  547. 

Ancelot  (aNs/lo'),  Jaoques  Arsene  Francois  Polycarpe.  Frencli  dramatist.  ..1794 — 1854. 

Anclllon  (aN'se'ySN'),  Johann  Peter  Friedrich.  Prussian  liistoriiui . 1767 — 1837. 

Ancona,  d’  (daq-ko'na),  Alessandro.  Italian  author . . . 1835 — 1914. 

Ancre,  d’  (daN'kr’),  Concino  Concini,  Marquis.  Marshal  of  France .  ?  — 1617. 

Andersen  (an'der-s6n),  Hans  Christian.  Danish  novelist  and  story-writer. .  .1805 — 1875. 

Anderson  (Sn'der-sfin),  Alexander.  First  wood  engraver  in  America . 1775 — 1870. 

Anderson  (iin'der-son),  Johann.  German  publicist .  ....1674 — 1743. 

Anderson  (2n'der-sfin),  Mary  Antoinette.  Mme.  Antonio  de  Navarro.  Ameri¬ 
can  actress . 1859  - . 

Anderson,  Robert.  American  general.  Defender  of  Fort  Sumter . 1805 — 1871. 

Andersson  (an'ders-sSn),  Karl  Johan.  Swedish  explorer . 1827 — 1867. 

Andrada,  de  (da  iin-dra'dii),  Antonio.  Portuguese  Jesuit  missionary . 1580 — 1634. 

Andrada  e  Silva,  de  ( dan-dra'tha  a  sel'va  ;  146),  JosO  Bonifacio.  Statesman 

«.f  Brazil . 1765—1838. 

Andrae  (an'dra),  Carl  Christopher  Georg.  Dan.  statesman  and  mathematician  1812 — 1893. 

Andral  (iiN'dral'),  Gabriel.  French  physician  and  writer . 1797 — 1853. 

Andrassy  (5n'dra-shT),  Gyula  (Julius),  Count.  Hungarian  statesman . 1823 — 1890. 

Andrassy  von  Csik-Szent-Kirdly  and  Kraszna-Horka  (5n'dra-sht  fon 
chik-s?nt-kT'ral-y’,  kr5s'n5-h6r'k5),  Gyula  (Julius),  Count.  Son  of  preced¬ 
ing.  Hungarian  statesman . 1860  - . 

Andrd  (an'dra;  Sn'drT),  John,  Major.  English  spy . 1751 — 1780. 

Andred  (an-dra'S),  Johann  Valentin.  German  theologian  and  satirist . 1586 — 1654. 

Andred,  Jacob.  German  Lutheran  theologian . 1528 — 1590. 

Andreani  (an'drS-a'ne),  Andrea.  It  Mantuano.  Italian  engraver . 1540 — 1623. 

Andrbe  (an'dra),  Salomon  August.  Swedish  aeronaut  and  arctic  explorer. .  .1854 — 1897? 

Andreini  (iin'dra-e'ne),  Giovanni  Battista.  Italian  poet  and  dramatist . 1578?-1650. 

Andr^ossi.  d’  (daN'dra'o'se'),  Antoine  Francois,  Count.  French  military 

officer  and  diplomatist . 1761 — 1828. 

Andre3  (iin-dras'),  Juan.  Spanish  Jesuit  writer . 1740 — 1817. 

Andrew  (Sn'droo),  John  Albion.  Amer.  statesman.  Gov.  of  Massachusetts.! 81 8 — 1867. 

Andrews  (Sn'drobz),  Elisha  Benjamin.  American  educator . 1S44 — 1917. 

Andrews,  Ethan  Allen.  American  philologist.  [ Latin-English  Lexicon.].  .1787 — 1858. 

Andrews,  Stephen  Pearl.  American  author  and  antislavery  leader . 1812 — 1886. 

Andrieux  (aN'dre'fi'),  Francois  Guillaume  Jean  Stanislas.  French  author.  ..1759 — 1833. 

Andrieux,  Louis.  French  lawyer  and  statesman . 1840  - . 

Andronlcus  (itn'dro-nl'kt/.s)  I.  Comnenus.  Emp.  of  the  East  (1183-85) - 1110  ?— 1 185. 

Andros  (&n'dr5s),  Edmund,  Sir.  English  colonial  governor  in  America . 1637 — 1714. 

Androuet  du  Cerceau  (aN'droo'g'  du  sSr'so'),  Jacques.  French  architect. .  .1515 — 1584. 

Anel  (a'nSl'),  Dominique.  French  oculist  and  surgeon . 1679 — 1730. 

Angeli  (an'ja-le),  Filippo.  Italian  landscape  painter . 1600 — 164C? 

Angeli.  von  (fon  ar)'ge-le),  Heinrich.  Austrian  genre  and  portrait  painter. .  1840  - . 

Angelico  (iin-jel'e-ko),  Fra.  See  Fiesole,  da. 

Angelina  (Sn'je-ll'na).  Pseudonym  of  Harriet  Martineau. 

Angeli  t  an'jcl),  George  Thorndike.  American  editor  and  humanitarian.  [Owr 

Dumb  Animals.] . 1823 — 1909. 

Angeli,  James  Burrill.  American  educator  and  diplomatist . 1829 — 1916. 

Angeli.  Joseph  Kinnicut.  American  legist . 1794 — 1857. 

Angelucci  (an'ja-loot'che),  Angelo  Italian  author . 1820  - . 

Angely  (aN'zhe-le'),  Louis.  German  dramatist . 17887-1835. 

Angers.  d’CdaN'zha'),  David.  See  David,  Pierre  Jean. 

Anghiera,  d’  (daq-gy&'ra),  Pietro  Martire.  Peter  Martyr.  Italian  statesman 

and  historian . 1455 — 1526. 

Anglesey  (Sq'g’l-se),  Henry  William  Paget,  Marquis  of.  British  field  marshal.  1768 —1854. 

Anglin  (Sq'glTn),  Margaret  Mary.  Dan.  of  Timothy  Warren.  Actress . 1876  - 

Anglin,  Timothy  Warren.  Canadian  statesman . 1822 — 1896. 

Angouleme,  d’  (daN'goo'lSm'),  Marie  Th6rese  Charlotte,  Duchesse.  Daughter 

0  of  Louis  XVI.  and  Marie  Antoinette . 1778 — 1851. 

Angstrom  (ong'strfim  ;  6ng'-),  Anders  JOns.  Swedish  physicist . 1814 — 1874. 

Anhalt-Bernburg  (an'halt-bgrn'bdoiK),  Christian  I.,  Prince  of.  German 

statesman  and  warrior . 1568 — 1630. 

Anicet-Bourgeoin  (a/ne/sS'-bobr/zhwa'),  Auguste.  Fr.  dramatic  author . 1806 — 1871. 

AniellO  (a-nyel'lo),  Tommaso.  See  Masaniello. 

Anjou  (Sn'jbo ;  F.  aN'zhoo'),  Dukes  or  Counts  of.  Famous  noble  house  of 

France. 

Anklitzen  (aq'klTt-s^n),  Konstantin.  See  Schwarz,  Berthold. 

Anna  Comnena  (5n fd  k5m-ne'nd),  daughter  of  Alexius  I.,  emperor  of  Constan¬ 
tinople.  Princess  and  Byzantine  historian . 1083 — 1148. 

Anne  (5n).  Queen  of  England  (1702-14) . 1665 — 1714. 

Anne  Boleyn.  See  Boleyn,  Anne. 

Annesley  (Snz'lT),  Arthur,  Earl  of  Anglesey.  English  statesman . 1614 — 1686. 

K  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144) ;  bow  ;  yet ;  zli  =  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Gums. 
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_  ,  Bom.  Died. 

Annunzio,  d’  (dan-noon'dze-o),  Gabriele.  Real  name  Gaetano  Rapagnetta. 

Italian  novelist,  dramatist,  and  poet . 1864  - . 

Anquetil-Duperron  (aNk/teR-du/p€r/r6N'),  Abraham  Hyacinthe.  French 

Orientalist . 1731—1805. 

Anselm  (Sn'silm),  Saint.  Archbishop  of  Canterbury . 1033 — 1100. 

Anselme  (arfsSliu/),  Antoine.  French  preacher  and  poet . 1652 — 1737. 

Anselme,  or  Ansel  (aN'sel'),  of  Laon.  Theologian  and  teacher .  ?  —1117. 

Anselmo  (an-sgl'mS),  Saint.  Bishop  of  Lucca . 10367-1086. 

Ansgar  (Sns'gar),  or  Anschaiius  (ins-ka'rl-ns).  The  Apostle  o/  the  North. 

Missionary  to  Scandinavia .  801 —  865. 

Anson  (Sn'sun),  George,  Baron.  English  navigator . 1697 — 1762. 

Ansted  i  itn'stSd),  David  Thomas.  English  geologist . 1814 — 1880. 

Anster  (Sn'ster),  John.  Irish  poet . 1793 — 1867. 

Anstey  (Sn'stT),  F.  Pseudonym  of  Thomas  Anstey  Guthrie. 

Anstruther  (Sn'strOth-er ;  gn'ster),  John,  Sir.  Chief  justice  of  Bengal . 1753—1811. 

Antar  '  ail-tar'),  or  Antara  (an-tS'ra).  Arabian  chief  and  poet . fl.  500  ? 

Anthon  (in'thSn),  Charles.  American  classical  scholar . 1797 — 1867. 

Anthony  (5n'to-nT),  Saint.  Egyptian  founder  of  monachism . 251 — 356? 

Anthony,  Saint,  of  Padua.  Franciscan  monk . 1195 — 1231. 

Anthony  (5n'tho-ni),  Susan  Brownell.  Woman’s-suffrage  advocate . 1820—1906. 

Antlgonus  (5n-tTg'$-nus).  Cyclops.  General  of  Alexander  the  Great _ b.  c.  382  —  301. 

Antiochns  (Sw-ti'5-kus).  The  Great.  King  of  Syria  (b.  c.  224-187) . b.  c.  ?  —187. 

Antiochus.  Epiphanes.  King  of  Syria  (b.  c.  175-164) . b.  c.  200? — 164? 

Antipater  (3n-tYp'd-ter).  Regent  of  Macedonia . b.c.  ?  —319. 

Antiphon  (5n'tY-f5n).  Athenian  orator.. . .  c.  480—  411. 

Antlsthenes  iXn-tis'th£-nez).  Greek  Cynic  philosopher . born  ab.  444  b.  c. 

Antona-Traversl  (an-to'na-tra-v&r'se),  Camillo.  Italian  author . 1857  - . 

Antoneili  (an'to-ngl'le),  Giacomo.  Italian  cardinal . 1806 — 1876. 

Antonello  da  Messina  (an'to-nel'lo  da  mSs-se'na),  Antonio.  Italian  painter.  1 444 ?-1493? 
Antoninus  (&n't6-ni'nus),  Marcus  Aurelius.  Adopted  son  of  following.  Ro¬ 
man  emperor  (161-180)  and  philosopher .  121 —  180. 

Antoninus  Pius  (pi'&s).  Roman  emperor  (138-161) .  86 —  161. 

Antonio  de  Sedilla  (an-to'nyo  da  sa-del'ya).  Called  Pere  Antoine.  Spanish 

priest  in  New  Orleans . 1730  7-1829. 

Antonio  (an-to'nyo),  Nicolas.  Spanish  bibliographer  and  critic . 1617 — 1684. 

Antonius  (Xn-to'nY-ds),  Marcus.  Mark  Antony.  Roman  general . b.c.  83 —  30. 

AnviUe,  d’  (daN'vel'),  Jean  Baptiste  Bourguignon.  French  geographer . 1697 — 1782. 

Anwari  (an-w'a're).  Persian  lyric  poet .  ?  — 1200? 

Anzengruber  (ant'sSn-grod'ber),  Ludwig.  Austrian  dramatist . 1839—1889. 

Aokl  (S'o-ke).  Viscount  Aoki  Shuzo.  Japanese  diplomatist . 1844 — 1914. 

Apelles  (d-pSl'ez).  Famous  Greek  painter . fl.  b.  c.  330. 

Apian  (a'pe-an),  Peter.  German  mathematician  and  astronomer . 1495 — 1552. 

Aplcius  (d-pYsh'Y-us),  Marcus  Gabius.  Roman  epicure . fl.  a.  d.  14 —  37. 

Apollinaris  (d-p51'Y-na'rIs).  The  Younger.  Bishop  of  Laodicea . fl.  362. 

Apollinarls  Sidonius  (si-do'nY-ws),  Caius  Sollius,  Saint.  Roman  patrician, 

bishop,  and  poet . 430?-  482? 

ApollodOfUS  (d-pSl'o-do'r&s).  The  Shadower.  Athenian  painter .  b.  c.  440. 

Apollonius  Tyanaus  (Sp'd-lo'nY  us  ti'd-ne'fts).  Pythagorean  philosopher,  .fl.  1st  c. 

Appiani  (ap-pya'ne),  Andrea.  Italian  painter . 1754 — 181 

Applegath  (5p'’l-gSth),  Augustus.  English  inventor  of  vertical  printing  press  1788 — 1871? 

Appleton  (Sp’l-tun),  Charles  Edward  Cutts  Bircliall.  English  journalist . 1841 — 1879, 

Appleton,  Daniel.  Founder  of  publishing  house  of  D.  Appleton  &  Co . 1785 — 1849 

Appleton,  Samuel.  American  merchant  and  philanthropist . 1766 — 1853 

Appleton,  Thomas  Gold.  American  author  and  amateur  of  fine  arts . 1812 — 1884 

Apponyi  (5p'po-nyl),  Albert  Georg,  Count.  Hungarian  politician . 1846  - 

Aproslo  (a-pro'zyo),  Angelico.  Italian  writer  and  monk . 1607 — 1681. 

Apuleius  (Sp'u-le'yws).  Roman  satirist  and  philosopher . fl.  130? 

Aquila  (Xk'wY-ld).  Ponticus.  Greek-Jewish  proselyte.  Translator  of  the 

Old  Testament . fl.  117 —  138? 

Aquila  (a'kwe-la),  Caspar.  Adler.  German  Protestant  theologian . 1488— 1560. 

Aquinas  (d-kwi'nds),  Thomas,  Saint.  The  Angelic  Doctor.  Italian  scholastic 

teacher . 1225?-1274? 

Arabl,  or  Araby,  Pasha  (4-ra'be  p&-sha').  Ahmed- ElArabi.  Egyptian  revo¬ 
lutionary  leader . 1841 — 1911. 

Arago  (Sr'd-go ;  Fr.  &'ra'go'),  Dominique  Francois.  French  astronomer  and 

physicist . 1786 — 1853. 

Aram  (a'rdm),  Eugene.  English  scholar.  Executed  for  murder . 1704 — 1759. 

Aranda  (a-ran'da),  Pedro  Pablo  Abarca  y  Bolea,  Count  of.  Spanish  diplo¬ 
matist  and  statesman . 1718—1799. 

Arany  (5r'5n-y’),  Janos.  Hungarian  poet . 1817 — 1882. 

Araujo  d©  AzevedO(  a-rou'zho6  da  a'za-va'ddb),  Antonio.  Portuguese  statesman.  1754 — 1871 . 
Arblay,  d’  (dar'bla;  djir'bla'),  Madame.  Frances  Burney.  Eng.  novelist. .  .1752 — 1840. 

Arbogast  far'bo'gast'),  Louis  Francois  Antoine.  French  mathematician . 1759 — 1803. 

Arbogast  (ar'bo-gast),  or  Arbogastes  (ar'bo-gSs'tez).  Roman  general .  ?  —394. 

Arbois,  d’,  de  Jubalnville  (dar'bwa'  de  zhii'biN'vel'),  Marie  Henri.  French 

archaeologist . 1827 — 1910. 

Arbuthnot  (ar-bflth'ndt ;  ar'btith-n5t),  John.  Brit,  author  and  physician ..  .1667 — 1735. 
Arc,  d\  Jeanne  (zhan  dark').  See  Joan  op  Arc. 

Archdale  (arch'dal),  John.  Governor  of  North  Carolina . fl.  1664 — 1707. 

ArchenholZ  (ar'Ken-hftlts),  Johann  Wilhelm.  German  writer . 1743 — 1812. 

Archer  (ar'cher), William.  Scottish  critic,  and  translator  of  Ibsen . 1856  - . 

Archilochus  (ar-kTl'6-kus).  Greek  lyric  poet  of  Paros . b.c.  714?-  676. 

Archimedes  (ar'kY-me'dez).  Greek  mathematician . b.  c.  287?-  212. 

Arco,  del  (dSl  ar'ko),  Alonso.  Spanish  painter . 1625 — 1700. 

Argon,  d’  (dar's8N'),  Jean  Claude  Eltkmore  le  Michaud.  French  engineer. .  1733— 1800. 

Ardltl  (ar-de'te),  Luigi.  Italian  musical  composer . 1822 — 1903. 

Ardshlr  Babegan  (iird-sher' ba'bS-gan').  King  of  Persia  (212-241?) .  ?  —  260? 

Areson  (a'rS-s5n),  Jon.  Icelandic  poet  and  Roman  Catholic  bishop . 1484 — 1550. 

Aretln,  von  (fon  a'r?-ten'),  Johann  Christoph  Anton  Maria,  Baron.  German 

writer . 1773 — 1824. 

Aretlno  (a'ra-te'no),  Pietro.  Italian  satirist . 1492 — 1557. 

Arezzo  (a-rSt'so),  Tommaso.  Italian  cardinal  and  statesman . 1756 — 1835. 

Argali  (ar'gdl),  Samuel,  Sir.  Deputy  governor  of  Virginia . 1572—1626. 

Argand  I'ar'gaN' ;  Eng.  ar'gjfnd),  Aim£.  Swiss  physician  and  chemist.  In¬ 
ventor  of  the  Argand  lamp . 17.55 — 1803. 

Argelander  (ar'ge-lan'der),  Friedrich  Wilhelm  August.  Prus.  astronomer.  .1799 — 1875. 
Argons,  d’  (dar'zhiiNs'),  Jean  Baptiste  de  Boyer,  Marquis.  French  philosophical 

and  critical  writer .  . 1704 — 1771. 

Argensola,  de  (da  ar'h6n-so'la  ;  172),  Lupercio  Leonardo.  Spanish  poet. . .  .1565?-1613. 
Argenson,  d’(diir'zhaN's6N'),  Marc  Antoine.  RinS  de  Paulmy.  Fr.  author  1722 — 1787. 

ArgOUt,  d’  (dar'gob'),  Antoine  M.  A.,  Count.  French  financier . 1782 — 1858. 

Argtielles  (ar-gwal'vas),  Augustin.  Spanish  minister  of  state . 1775 — 1844. 

Argiiello  (ar-gwal'yo),  Luis  Antonio.  Governor  of  California . 1784 — 1830. 

Argyll,  or  Argyle  (ar-gil'),  Archibald  Campbell,  eighth  Earl  and  first  Marquis 

of.  Partisan  of  Cromwell.  Beheaded . 1598 — 1661. 

Argyll,  or  Argyle,  Archibald  Campbell,  ninth  Earl  of.  Confederate  of  Mon¬ 
mouth.  Beheaded . 1620?-  1685. 

Argyll,  or  Argyle,  George  John  Douglas  Campbell,  eighth  Duke  of.  British 

statesman  and  author . 1823 — 1900. 

Argyll,  or  Argyle.  John  Douglas  Southerland  Campbell,  ninth  Duke  of.  Son 
of  the  eighth  duke.  British  statesman  and  author.  Governor-General  of 

Canada,  1878-83 . 1845-1914. 

Ariosto  (a're-Os'tob  Ludovico,  or  Lodovico.  Famous  Italian  poet . 1474 — 1533. 

Arista  (a-res'ta),  Mnriano.  Mexican  general,  and  president  (1850-53) . 1802 — 1855. 

Aristarchus  (Sr'Ys-tar'kws),  of  Samothrace.  Greek  gram,  and  critic . died  b.  c.  150? 

Aristides  (Sr'Ts-ti'dez).  The  Just.  Athenian  statesman  and  general - b.c.  ?  —  468? 

Aristippus  (Xr'Ys-tYp'r/sb  Greek  philosopher . b.c.  435?-  356? 

Aristophanes  (Sr'Ys-tSf'd-nez).  Comic  poet  of  Greece . b.  c.  448?-  380? 

Aristotle  (5r'Ts-t5t/’l).  Greek  philosopher . . b.  c.  384—  322. 


Born.  Died. 

Arlsugawa  (ii're-sdo-ga'wi).  Prince  Arisugawa  Takehito.  Japanese  admiral.  1862  - . 

AriUS  ( d-ri'ws  ;  a'ri-us  ;  5r'T-).  Greek  patriarch  of  Alexandria,  and  founder  of 

Arianism . 280?-  336. 

Arkwright  (ark'rit),  Richard,  Sir.  Inventor  of  the  spinning  jenny . 1732—1792. 

Arlotto  (ar-16t'to),  Mainardi.  II  Piovano.  Italian  burlesque  poet . 1395 — 1483. 

Armagnac,  d’  (dar'man'y&k'),  Bernard,  Count.  Constable  of  France .  ?  — 1418. 

Armand  (ar'maN'),  Charles,  Count.  Assumed  name  of  Armand  TaJfiji,  Mar¬ 
quis  de  la  Rouarie.  French  soldier  in  the  American  Revolution . 1756 — 1793. 

Armengaud  (ar'maN'go'),  Jacques  Eugene.  French  engineer . 1810 — 1891. 

Armfelt  (arm'fSlt),  Gustaf  Mauritz.  Swedish  lieut.  gen.  and  courtier . 1757 — 1814. 

Arminlus  (ar-mYn'Y-ds),  Ger.  Hermann.  German  hero . b.  c.  18 — a.  d.  21. 

Arminius,  Jacobus.  Jacob  Hai'men.  Dutch  theologian . 1560 — 1609. 

Armitage  (ar'mY-taj),  Edward.  English  painter . 1817 — 1896. 

Armstead  (arm'stgd),  Henry  Hugh.  English  sculptor . 1828 — 1905. 

Armstrong  (arm'strSng),  John.  British  poet  and  physician . 1709 — 1779. 

Armstrong,  John.  A mer.  soldier  and  statesman.  [ Newburg  Letters .] . 1758 — 1843. 

Armstrong,  Samuel  Chapman.  American  soldier  and  educator.  Founded 

Hampton  Institute . 1839 — 1893. 

Armstrong,  William  George,  Baron.  English  inventor.  [Armstrong  gun .] . .  1810 — 1900. 
Amaldus  Vlllanovanus  (ar-nSl'dus  vYl'd-no-va'nus).  French  physician, 

theologian,  astrologer,  and  alchemist . . . 1240  ?— 1311T 

Araason  (ar'na-s5n),  Jon.  Icelandic  author.  [Legends  and  Tales.’] . 1819 — 1888. 

Amaud  (ar'no'),  Arsene.  See  Claretie,  Jules. 

Amaud  (ar'no'),  Henri.  Pastor  and  leader  of  the  Waldenses . 1641 — 1721. 

Arnauld  (ar'no'),  Angtdique.  French  nun  and  writer . 1624 — 1684. 

Arnauld,  Antoine.  The  Great.  French  philosopher . 1612 — 1694. 

Arnault  (ar'no'),  Antoine  Vincent.  French  author . 1766—1834. 

Amd  (arnt),  Johann.  German  Lutheran  theologian  and  writer . 1555—1621. 

Arndt  (arnt).  See  Hanxe,  Henriette  Wilhelmine. 

Arndt,  Ernst  Moritz.  German  poet . 1769 — 1860. 

Arne  (am),  Thomas  Augustine.  English  musician  and  composer . 1710—1778. 

Arngrlmsson  (arn'grYms-sSn),  Eystein.  Icelandic  poet.  [Lily.] .  ?  — 1361? 

Arnlm,  von  (fon  iir'nTm),  Elisabeth,  or  Bettina.  German  authoress . 1785—1859. 

Arnlrn,  von,  Harry  Karl  Kurt  Eduard,  Count.  Prussian  diplomatist . 1824 — 1881. 

Arnlm,  or  Arnheim  (arn'him),  von,  Hans  Georg.  German  diplomatist  and 

general,  born  at  Boitzenburg . . . 1581 — 1641. 

Arnlm,  von,  Ludwig  Joachim  (or  Achim).  German  poet . 1781 — 1831. 

Amoblus  (ar-nS'bY-fcs).  Arnobius  Afer.  Rhetorician  of  Numidia . fl.  290? 

Arnold  (ar'ntild)  of  Brescia,  or  AmaldO  (ar-nal'do).  Italian  reformer . 1100  ?-1156. 

Arnold,  Arthur,  Sir.  English  social  reformer . 1833—1902. 

Arnold,  Benedict.  American  general  in  the  Revolution,  and  traitor . 1741 — 1801. 

Arnold,  Edwin,  Sir.  English  poet.  [Light  of  Asia.] . 1832 — 1904. 

Arnold,  John.  English  horologer  and  inventor . 1736?-1799. 

Arnold,  Matthew.  Son  of  Thomas  ( of  Rxigby).  English  poet  and  essayist. . .  1822—1888, 

Arnold,  Samuel  Greene.  Rhode  Island  historian . 1821 — 1881. 

Arnold,  Thomas  (of  Rugby).  English  teacher  and  historian . 1795 — 1842. 

Arnold,  Thomas  Kerchever.  English  editor  of  school  classics . 1800 — 1863. 

Arnold  of  Villanova.  See  Arnaldus  Villanovanus. 

Arnold  von  winkelrled  {Ger.  ar'nfclt  fon  vYi/k£l-ret).  Swiss  patriot .  ?  — 1386? 

Arnott  (ar'n5t),  Neil.  Scottish  physician  and  natural  philosopher . 1788?- 1874. 

Arnoul  (ar'noo').  Bishop  of  Lisieux  and  writer .  ?  — 1182. 

Arnould  (ar'noo'),  Ambrose  Marie.  French  political  economist  and  author.  .1750 — 1812. 
Aromatarl,  degll  (dal'ye  ii-ro'ma-ta're),  Giuseppe.  Italian  physician  and 

naturalist . 1586?- 1660. 

Arouet  (a'rdo-8').  See  Voltaire. 

Arpad  (ar'pad).  Founder  of  the  Hungarian  monarchy . ?  —  907. 

Arreboe  (ar'rg-bo'5),  Anders  Christensen.  Danish  poet . 1587 — 1637. 

Arrhenius  (&r-ra'm-d6s),  Svante  August.  Swedish  physicist  and  chemist. 

[Aobel  prize  in  chemistry ,  1903.] . 1859  - . 

Airlan  (£r'Y-dn),  Flavius.  Greek  historian . 100?-  170? 

AlTlaza  (ar're-a'tha),  Juan  Bautista.  Spanish  poet. . 1770 — 1837. 

Arrivaben©  (ar-re'va-bg'na),  Giovanni,  Count.  Italian  patriot  and  exile . 1787 — 1881. 

Arrom,  de  (da  ar-rom'L  Cecilia  Francisca  Josefa,  born  Boehl  von  Faber  (bel 

foil  fii'ber).  Fefnan  Caballero.  Spanish  novelist . 1797 — 1877. 

Arrowsmith  (Sr'o-smTth),  Aaron.  English  geographer . 1750 — 1823. 

Arrowsmith,  John.  English  Puritan  divine . 1602 — 1669. 

Arsaces  (ar'sd-sez).  Founder  of  the  kingdom  of  Parthia .  b.  c.  248? 

Arslnoe  (ar-sln'i-e).  Daughter  of  Ptolemy  I.,  king  of  Egypt .  b.  c.  316? 

Artaud  (ar'to'),  Nicolas  Louis.  French  writer  and  Greek  scholar . 1794 — 1861. 

Artaxerxes  (ar'tSk-sflrk'sez)  I.  Longim'anus.  King  of  Persia  (b.  c.  465-26)  b.  c.  425. 

Artaxerxes  II.  Mnemon.  King  of  Persia  (b.  c.  405-361) . b.  c.  361. 

Artedl  (ar-tS'de),  Peter.  Swedish  naturalist . . 1705 — 1735. 

Artemisia  (ar'te-mTsh'T-a).  Queen  of  Halicarnassus . 'X. .  .fl.  b.c.  480. 

Artemisia.  Consort  of  Mausolus,  Prince  of  Caria . . .  .fl.  b.  c.  350? 

Arteveld,  van  (van  ar'tg-vglt),  or  Artevelde  (ar'tg-vSl'de),  Jacob.  Brewer 

of  Ghent.  Popular  leader  of  Ghent . 12877-1345. 

Arteveld,  van.  Philip.  Son  of  preceding.  Chief  of  the  insurrection  in  Flan¬ 
ders . . .  ..1340 — 1382. 

Arthur  (ar'tlmr).  British  king,  and  hero  of  the  Round  Table . fl.  6th  or  6th  c. 

Arthur,  Chester  Alan.  Twenty-first  president  of  U.  S.  A.  (1881-85) . 1830 — 1886. 

Arthur,  Timothy  Shay.  American  story-writer . ..1809 — 1885. 

Artigas  (ar-te'gas),  Jos<5.  Dictator  of  Uruguay . 1755 — 1851. 

Arundel  (5r'?7n-d21),  Thomas.  Archbishop  of  Canterbury . 1353 — 1414. 

Arusmont,  D’  (da'riis'mdN'),  Mine.  See  Wright,  Frances. 

Arvieux,  d’  (dar'vyfi'),  Laurent,  Chevalier.  French  Orientalist . 1636 — 1702. 

Aryabhatta  (ar'yd-but'd  ;  134),  or  Aryabahr  (ar'yi-ba'h’r).  Hindu  mathe¬ 
matician  and  astronomer.  Earliest  known  algebraist . fl.  5th  c. 

Asbjornsen  (Jis-byfirn'sgn),  Peter  Christian.  Norwegian  author . 1812 — 1885. 

Asbuiy  (Xz'ber-Y),  Francis.  First  Methodist  bishop  in  America . 1745 — 1816. 

Ascham  (Ss'kfim),  Roger.  English  scholar  and  author.  Instructor  of  Queen 

Elizabeth . 1515—1568. 

Ascleplades  (Xs'kle-pT'a-dez),  Bithy'nus.  Greek  physician . fl.  b.  c.  100. 

Aselll  (ii-zgl'le),  or  Aselllo  (a-zgl'lyo),  Gasparo.  Italian  anatomist . 1581 — 1626. 

Asfandiyar.  Persian  hero.  See  Isfendiyar. 

Asgill  (Is'gTl),  Charles,  Sir.  English  general . 17627-1823. 

Ashburton  (Ssh'b&r-tun),  Baron.  See  Baring,  Alexander . 

Ash©  (5sh),  John.  American  Revolutionary  patriot . 1720 — 1781. 

Ashe,  Thomas.  English  poet . 1836 — 1889. 

Ashl  (Ssh'e  ;  a'shi),  or  Asser  (Ss'er),  Rabbi.  Jewish  savant.  Author  or 

compiler  of  the  Gemara  of  the  Babylonian  Talmud .  353 — 427. 

Ashmead-Bartlett  (Xsh'ined-bart'l?t),  Ellis,  Sir.  English  lawyer,  judge, 

and  politician . 1849 — 1902. 

Ashmole  (Xsh'mol),  Elias.  English  antiquary . 1617 — 1692. 

Ashmun  (Ssh'mMn),  Jehudi.  American  philanthropist . 1794 — 1828. 

Ashur-bani-pal  (a'shdbr-ba'ne-pal').  King  of  Assyria  (b.  c.  668-626) . ?-b.  c.  626. 

Ashur-nasir-pal  (-na'zer-pal').  King  of  Assyria . (b.  c.  884-860).  ?  -b.  c.  860. 

Aslnarl  (a'se-na're),  Federigo.  Count  of  Camerano.  Italian  poet . 1527 — 1576. 

Askew,  or  Ascue  (Ss'ku),  Anne.  English  Lutheran  martyr . 1521 — 1546. 

Asoka  (a-so'kd).  King  of  Magadha,  India .  b.  c.  223? 

Aspasla  (5s-pa'shT-d)  of  Miletus.  Consort  of  Pericles . b.  c.  4707-410. 

Asper  (as'per),  Hans.  Swiss  painter . 1499 — 1571. 

Asquint  (as-kwe'ne),  Fabiano,  Count.  Italian  rural  economist . 1726 — 1818. 

Asquith  (Ss'kwTth),  Herbert  Henry.  English  statesman.  Prime  minister 

(1908-1916) . 1852  - . 

Assarottl  (as'sa-r6t'te),  Ottavio  Giovanni  Battista.  Italian  priest,  and  teacher 

of  the  deaf  and  dumb . 1753 — 1829. 

Assas,  d*  (da'sas'),  Nicolas,  Chevalier.  Fr.  captain  of  regt.  of  Auvergne . ?  — 1760? 

Assemani  (a8'sa-ma'ne),  Giuseppe  Simone.  Syrian  Orientalist . 1687 — 1768. 

Asser  (Ss'er),  John.  English  bishop.  Biographer  of  Alfred  the  Great .  ?  —  909. 
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AstWstW' ’ con 'a  N ?’  J£an  ?aptifste  Alfred-  French  novelist . Y827— 188(L 

AKtell  fk'tPn  gMart0n  frle,dr,lch-  German  scholar  and  teacher . 1778—1841. 

m*swK.  asap*-.- . . "s-ffl- 

Sstoni^tir  Woim  jJZ'  BV0“  l°aey-  EiirM.I,  Roy.ii.t  general . 1STV — 16B2. 

^brary  in  New  York  b'  Amencan  caP'tolist.  Founder  of  the  Astor  Li- 

f’S)t0r’  William  Backhouse.  Son  of  John  Jacob.  American  capitalist. ......  1792— 1875. 

A^tor,  William  Waldorf,  first  Viscount.  Grandson  of  John  Jacob.  Ameri- 

can  capitalist  in  England.  [Pall  Mall  Gazette.-] . 1848-1919 

Astruc  (as  tnik'),  Jean.  French  medical  writer  and  teacher . 1C84— 17GC 

Atahualpa  (a  ta-wal'pa),  or  Atabalipa  (ii/ta-ba'le-pa).  Tupac-atau-huallpa. 

Last  Inca  king  of  Peru . . .  . .  1495?- 1533 

^ua?1^SiUSv(f^,'“',i5'8hT-S^<Saint-  Greek  father  of  the  church . 29G?-  373. 

Athelstaniith  61-stSn),  or  Althelstan.  King  of  England  (925-940) .  895 —  940. 

Atnenagbras  latlVe-nig'o-rds).  Greek  philosopher . fl.  168. 

i,^>r " ^ ^er^rU(^e  Franklin,  born  Horn.  American  novelist. .  .1858  - . 

AtKmson  (at  kin-awn),  Edward.  American  writer  on  political  economy . 18*27— 1905. 

Atkinson,  I  red  Washington.  American  educator . 1805  _ . 

Atkinson,  Joseph  Beavington.  English  art  critic . 1822 1880. 

Atkinson,  Thomas  Witlam.  ^English  landscape  painter  and  traveler . 1799 — 1801. 

Atondo  y  Antillon  (a-ton'do  e  an'tel-yon'),  Isidoro,  Don.  Spanish  admiral, 

and  explorer  of  Lower  California . fl.  1083. 

Atossa  ( d-t5s'd).  Dau.  of  Cyrus  the  Great,  and  wife  of  Cambyses,  Smerdis,  and 
Darius  Hystaspis. 

(at-tar').  Real  name  Mohammed  ibn  Ibrahim.  Ferid  L'ddin.  Per¬ 
sian  poet  . 1119 _ 1202? 

Atterbom  (at't5r-b5m  ;  -boom),  Per  Daniel  Amadeus.  Swedish  poet . 1790—1855. 

Atterbury  (Xt'er-ber-T),  Francis.  Bishop  of  Rochester . 1002 — 1732. 

Atticus  (St'Y-kds),  Titus  Pomponius.  Roman  philosopher . b.  c.  109—  32. 

Attila  (St'T-la).  The  Scourge  of  God.  King  of  the  Huns .  40G  ?-  453. 

Attucks  (Xt'uks),^Crispus.  Mulatto  leader  killed  in  Boston  Massacre . ?  — 1770. 

Atwater  (St'wO'ter),  Wilbur  Olin.  American  chemist  and  educator . 1844 — 1907. 

AtWOOdjSt'wdbd),  George.  English  mathematician . 1746—1807. 

Auber  (<Fb&r'),  Daniel  Francois  Esprit.  French  musician  and  composer . 1782 — 1871. 

Aubert  (o/bSr'),  Jean  Louis,  Abbt*.  French  poet,  critic,  and  fabulist . 1731 — 1814. 

Aubert  du  Bayet  (o'b&r'  dii  bi'yS'),  Jean  Baptiste  Annibal.  French  general.  1759 — 1797. 

Aubertin  (o'bSr't&N'),  Charles.  French  professor  and  author . 1825  - . 

Aublgnd,  d’  (do'ben'ya'),  Theodore  Agrippa.  French  historian  and  poet _ 1552 — 1630. 

Aublet  (o'blS'),  Jean  Baptiste  Christophe  Fusee.  French  botanist . 1720— 177S. 

Aubrey  j6'brl),  John.  English  topographer  and  antiquary . 1626 — 1697. 

Aubry  (o'bre'),  CJaude  Charles,  Count  de  la  Boucharderie.  French  general.  .1773 — 1813. 

AubUSSOtl,  <T  (diFbu'sSN'),  Pierre.  French  warrior  and  statesman . 1423 — 1503. 

Auchmuty  (5k'mu-tT  ;  a'mdo-),  Samuel.  American  divine  and  Loyalist . 1722 — 1777. 

Auchmuty,  Samuel,  Sir.  Son  of  preceding.  British  general . 1756—1822. 

Auckland  (6kndnd),  George  Eden,  Earl  of.  Governor-general  of  India . 1784 — 1849. 

Audebert  (o/de-b£r/),  Jean  Baptiste.  French  naturalist  and  engraver . 1759 — 1800. 

Audenaerde,  van  (van  ou'd^-nar'de),  Robert.  Flemish  painter  and  en¬ 
graver . 1663—1743. 

AudiUredl  (ou'def-fra'de),  Giovanni  Battista.  Italian  astronomer . 1714 — 1794. 

Audiffret,  d’  (do'de'frg'),  Charles  Louis  Gaston,  Marquis.  French  financier 

and  senator . 1787 — 1878. 

Audtffret-Pasquier,  d’  (do'de'frS'-piis'kya'),  Edme  Armand  Gaston,  Duke. 

French  politician . 1S23 — 1905. 

Audlguier,  d’  (do'de'gya'),  Vital,  Sieur  de  la  Menor.  French  poet . 15G9M  624. 

Audley  (od'lT^,  Thomas,  Baron.  Lord  chancellor  of  England . 1488—1544. 

Audouln  (o'doo'SN'),  Jean  Victor.  French  entomologist . 1797—1841. 

Audran  (5/draN'),  Gerard.  French  historical  engraver . 1640 — 1703. 

Audrein  (S'drSN'),  Yves  Marie.  French  ecclesiastic  and  politician . 1750?-1800. 

Audubon  (6'dd6-b<5n),  John  James.  American  ornithologist . 1780 — 1851. 

Auenbrugger  von  Auenbrug  (ou'em-brdog'er  fon  ou'£u-brooK),  Leopold. 

Physician  at  Vienna,  and  inventor  of  percussion . 1722 — 1809. 

Auerbach  (ou'er-baK),  Berthold.  German  Jewish  novelist . 1812 — 1882. 

Auersperg  (ou'ers-pSrK),,  Adolf  Wilhelm,  Prince.  Austrian  statesman . 1821 — 1885. 

Auersperg,  von  (fon),  Anton  Alexander,  Count.  Anastasius  Grun.  Ger¬ 
man  poet . 1806 — 1876. 

Auffenberg,  von  (fon  ouf'cn-bgrK),  Joseph,  Baron.  German  dramatist . 1798 — 1857. 

Aufrecht  (ouf'rgKt),  Theodor.  German  Orientalist . 1821 — 1907. 

Auger  (cFzha'),  Athanase,  Abb£.  French  political  and  classical  writer . 1734 — 1792. 

Auger,  Hippolyte  Nicolas  Just.  French  novelist . 1797 — 1881. 

Augereau  (o'zh’-ro'),  Pierre  Francois  Charles,  Duke  of  Castiglione.  Mar¬ 
shal  of  France . 1757 — 1816. 

Augier  ((Fzhya'),  Guillaume  Victor  Emile.  French  dramatist  and  poet . 1820 — 1S89. 

Augui3  (o'gSs'),  Pierre  Jean  Baptiste.  French  revolutionist . 1742 — 1810. 

August!  (ou-gdos'te),  Johann  Christian  Wilhelm.  German  theologian . 1771 — 1841. 

Augustin  ( (Fgus'tSN'),  Jean  Baptiste  Jacques.  French  miniature  painter - 1759 — 1832. 

Augustine,  Saint  (sant  6-gus'tTn  ;  6'gus-tin).  Apostle  of  the  English .  ?  —  604. 

Augustine,  Saint.  Numidian  bishop  of  Hippo .  354 —  430. 

Augustinus  (S'gws-ti'nus),  Antonins.  Archb.  of  Tarragona.  Spanish  jurist.  1516?-1586. 
Augustus  (6-giis'tus).  Caius  Julius  Cxsar  Octaviamcs.  First  Roman  Em¬ 
peror  (b.  c.  27-a.  d.  14) . . B-  C-  63 — a.  d.^14. 

Augustus  I.,  Frederick.  Elector  of  Saxony,  and  king  of  Poland . 1670 — 1733. 

Aulich  (ou'ITk),  Ludvik.  Hungarian  general . . 1792 — 1849. 

Aulnaye,  de  P  (de  loTia'),  Francois  Henri  Stanislas.  French  writer^. ....  .1739 — 1830. 
Aulnoy,  or  Aunoy,  d’  (do'nwa'),  Marie  Catherine  Jumelle  de  B^meville, 

Countess.  French  authoress.  [Fairy  Tales."] . 1650 — 1705. 

Aumale,  d’  (do'mAl'),  Charles  de  Lorraine,  Due.  A  chief  of  the  League . 1554—1631. 

Aumale,  d\  Henri  Eugene  Philippe  Louis  d’Orl^ans,  Due.  French  general. 

Son  of  King  Louis  Philippe . Jf22  1897. 

Aumont.  d’  (doTnON'),  Jean.  French  general  and  marshal . . . .  1522— lo9o. 

Aurangzeb,  Aurungzebe,  or  Aurungzeb  (6'rung-zSb').  Emperor  of  Hin¬ 
dustan  (1658-1707).  Alamgir  I . • ••  •  •  1619—1707. 

Aurellan  (6-re'lT-ftn).  Lucius  D omit ius  Aurelianus.  Roman  emperor  (270- 

275) . • . 212?  -  275* 

Aure'llus  Antoni'nus,  Marcus.  See  Antoninus,  Marcus  Aurelius. 

’Aurelle  de  Paladines,  d’  (do'rgl'  de  p&'la'den'),  Claude  Michel  Louis. 

French  general . . . •  • . .  IvolliiQ 

Aurispa  (ou-res'pS),  Giovanni.  Italian  writer  and  scholar . 1.5b9— I45y. 

Aurivillius  ( <3'rT-vTl'T-fts  ;  ou're-v£l'le-dbs),  Karl.  Swedish  Orientalist .  hh- 1786. 

Ausonius  (6-so'nT-fts),  Decimus  Magnus.  Latin  poet  and  teacher .  310?-  394. 

Austen  (6s't5n  ;  -tin),  Jane.  English  novelist. . . {Hr 

Austin  (6s'tTn),  Alfred.  English  poet  laureate  and  critic . 

Austin,  John.  English  jurist.  . . ••••••; . {I™  ]lr7 

Austin,  Sarah,  born  Taylor.  English  writer  and  translator . U.U— 1867. 

Austin,  Stephen  F.  Founder  of  the  first  colony  of  Texas... . L  93— 1836. 

Autenrleth,  von  (fon  ou't£n-ret),  Johann  Hermann  Ferdinand.  German 

physician  and  medical  writer . J ' '  -  J  £;£• 

Autran  (^traN'),  J oseph.  French  poet : . * 

Auzout  (o^zoo'),  Adrien.  French  mathematician... . . . . . . . . . 

Auzoux  (o^zoo'),  Thomas  Louis  Jerome.  French  physician  and  inventor. .  .1797-1880. 
Avalos,  d’  (dft-va'los),  Ferdinando  Francesco,  Marquis  of  Pescara.  Neapoli- 

tan  general . .  •  r •  •  ■  • ; . 

Avebury  (S^ber-T),  Baron.  See  Lubbock,  John,  Sir. 

Avelre  (a-v«'e-r56),  Jos*1  de  Mascarenhas,  Duke  of  Portugueae  conspirator.. 1708— 1759. 
AveUaneda  (S-v81'yB-na'tfeS  ;  194,  146),  Nicolas  Pres.dent  of  Argentina. .  • -1836-1880. 

Avcllaneda,  de  (da),  Gertrudis  Gomez.  Spanish  poet .  816-  8^. 

Avelloni  (a'vgl-lo'nS),  Francesco.  Italian  dramatist ........................  1 1 5b— 18J7 . 

Avempace  (8'vgm-pa'tha ;  138).  I  bn  As-Saigk  ibn  Bajja.  Spanish  Arabian  _u^g 

philosopher . . . ' 
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Born.  Died. 

Avenarius  (a/v6-na'rT-d6s),  Ferdinand.  German  art  critic  and  poet.  [Kunst- 

wart.] . 1856  - . 

Aventi'nus,  Johannes.  Real  name  Johann  Turmair.  Bavarian  historian. .  .1477 — 1534. 

Avenzoar  (Xv/£n-zo'dr),  Ar.  Ibn  Zohr  (lb’n  zor).  Arabian  physician . 1075?-1162. 

Averroes  (d-vSr'6-ez).  Ibn  Roshd.  Arabian  philosopher  and  physician . 1126 — 1198. 

Avicenna  (Sv'e-sSn'd),  Ar.  Ibn  Sina  (Tb’n  se'ni).  Mohammedan  physician 

and  philosopher . 980 — 1037? 

Avila,  de  (da  a've-la),  Gil  Gonzalez.  Spanish  divine  and  historian . 1578 — 1658. 

Aviler  (a've'la'),  Augustin  Charles.  French  architect . 1652 — 1700. 

AvitUS  (d-vi'tiis),  Saint.  Archbishop  of  Vienne,  France.  Latin  poet .  ?  —  525. 

Avogadro  (aWo-ga'dro),  Amadeo,  Count.  Italian  chemist  and  physicist. 

[Avogadro's  law.] . 1776 — 1856. 

Ayala,  de  (da  a-ya'la),  Pedro  Lopez.  Spanish  historian  and  poet . 1332 — 1407. 

Ayeshah  (I'e-shd  ;  a'e-).  See  Aisha. 

Ayllon,  de  (da  Il-yon'),  Lucas  Vasquez.  Companion  of  Cortes . 1475?-1526. 

Aylmer  (al'mer),  John.  Bishop  of  London,  and  tutor  to  Lady  Jane  Grey _ 1521 — 1594. 

Aymar  (a'mar'),  Jacques.  French  impostor . 1662 — 1715? 

Ayrault  (a-'ro'),  Pierre.  French  jurist . 1536 — 1604. 

Ayrer  (i'rer),  Jacob.  German  dramatic  poet .  ?  — 1605. 

Ayrton  (fir'twn),  William  Edward.  English  electrical  engineer  and  inventor.  1847 — 1908. 

Ayscue,  or  Ayscough  (Ss'ku  ;  as'ku),  George,  Sir.  English  admiral . fi.  1646 — 1671. 

Aytoun  (a'tdbn),  William  Edtuondstoune.  Scottish  professor  and  poet . 1813 — 1865. 

Ayub  Khan  (Fyoob'  Kan').  Governor  of  Herat . 1855 — 1914. 

Azais  (  a/z&'es'),  Pierre  Hyacinthe.  French  philosopher . 1766 — 1845. 

Azanza,  de  (da  a-than'tha  ;  268),  Miguel  Jos£.  Spanish  statesman . 1746 — 1826. 

Azara,  de  (da  a-tha'ra  ;  268),  F^lix.  Spanish  naturalist . 1746 — 1811. 

AzegllO,  d’  (dad-zSl'yo), Massimo  Taparelli,  Marquis.  It.  statesman  and  author  1798 — 1866. 

Azevedo,  de  (da  a'za-va'ddb),  Ignazio.  Portuguese  missionary . 1527 — 1570. 

Azo,  Azzo  (iW'zo),  or  Azoli'nus,  Portius.  Italian  jurist .  ?  — 1230? 

Azuni  (ad-zob'ne),  Domenico  Alberto.  Sardinian  jurist  and  antiquary . 1729 — 1827. 

Azzarkal  (uz'zdr-kal').  Arabian  mathematician  and  astronomer . fl.  1000? 

Azzoguidl  (at'tso-gwe'de),  Germano.  Italian  physician  and  author . 1740 — 1814. 

B 

Baader,  von  (fon  ba'der),  Franz  Xaver.  German  philosopher  and  mystic..  .1765—1841. 

Baan,  or  Baen,  van  (van  ban'),  Jan.  Dutch  portrait  painter . 1633 — 1762. 

Baba-Ali  (ba'ba-a'le).  Dey  of  Algiers .  ?  — 1718. 

Babbage  (bab'aj),  Charles.  English  mathematician . 1792 — 1871. 

Babek  (ba'bSk).  Al  Khorremi.  Persian  impostor .  ?  —  837. 

Baber,  or  Babar  (ba'ber),  Zahir  ed-Din  Mohammed.  Founder  of  the  Mogul 

Empire  in  India . 1483 — 1530. 

Babenf  (bi'bfif'),  Francois  Emile.  Caius  Gracchus.  French  revolutionist ..  1760 — 1797. 

Babinet  (b^be^S'),  Jacques.  French  natural  philosopher . 1794 — 1872. 

Babington  (bXb'Tng-twn),  William.  British  chemist  and  naturalist . 1756 — 1833. 

Babo,  von  (foil  ba'bo),  Josef  (or  Franz)  Marius.  German  dramatist . 1756 — 1822 

Baccio  della  Porta  (bat'cho  dSl'la  p6r'tii).  Fra  Bartolommeo  di  San  Marco. 

Italian  painter . 1475 — 1517. 

Bacciochi  (bat-cho'ke),  Felice  Pasquale.  Consort  of  Napoleon’s  sister,  Marie 

Anne  Elisa  Bonaparte . 1762 — 1841. 

Bach  (bax),  Johann  Christoph.  German  composer  and  organist . 1643 — 1703. 

Bach,  Johann  Christoph  Friedrich.  Son  of  J.  S.  Ger.  musical  composer. .  .1732 — 1795. 

Bach,  Johann  Sebastian.  Famous  German  composer  and  musician . 1685 — 1750. 

Bach,  Karl  Philipp  Emanuel.  Son  of  J.  S.  German  musical  composer . 1714 — 1788. 

Bach,  Wilhelm  Friedemann.  Son  of  J.  S.  German  organist . 1710 — 1784. 

Bach,  von  (fon  baK'),  Alexander.  Austrian  ultramontane  statesman . 1813 — 1893. 

Bache  (bach),  Alexander  Dallas.  American  philosopher . 1806 — 1867. 

Bacheller  (bSch'^l-er),  Irving.  American  journalist  and  novelist . 1859  - . 

Bachman  (bSk'man),  John.  American  naturalist . 1790 — 1874. 

Baciccio,  II  (el  bat-che'cho).  Real  name  Giovanni  Battista  Gaulli.  Genoese 

painter . 1639 — 1709. 

Back  (b5k),  George,  Sir.  English  arctic  navigator . 1796 — 1878. 

Backer,  van  (van  bak'er),  Jakob.  Jacob  of  Palermo.  Dutch  painter . 1530 — 1591? 

Backhuysen  (bak'hoFzgn),  Ludolf.  See  Bakhuisen. 

Bdckstrom  (bSk'strem),  Per  Johan  Edvard.  Swedish  poet . 1841— 1886. 

Bacon  (ba'k’n),  Delia.  Sister  of  Leonard.  American  author.  [Bacoti-Shake- 

speare  controversy  (7557).] . 1811 — 1859. 

Bacon.  Francis,  Baron  Verulam,  Viscount  St.  Albans.  English  philosopher 

and  statesman . 1561 — 1626. 

Bacon,  Leonard.  American  Congregational  divine  and  historian . 1802 — 1881. 

Bacon,  Nathaniel.  Virginian  patriot . 1642?-1676. 

Bacon,  Nicholas,  Sir.  Father  of  Francis.  English  statesman  and  lord  keeper.  1509 — 1579. 

Bacon,  Roger,  Friar.  The  Admirable  Doctor.  English  philosopher . 1214?-1294. 

Baconthorpe  (ba'k’n-thbrp),  John.  The  Resolute  Doctor.  English  monk -  ?  — 1346. 

Badalocchio  (ba'da-lok'kyo).  Sisto  Rosa.  Italian  painter . 1581 — 1647. 

Baden  (bii'den),  Jakob.  Danish  philologist . 1735 — 1804. 

Baden!  (bardSn'yej,  Kasiinierz  (Casimir),  Count.  Polish  statesman  in  Austria- 

Hungary.  [Mikado  of  Galicia.] . 1846 — 1909. 

Baden— Powell  (ba'den-po'el),  Baden  F.  S.  Brother  of  the  following.  English 

soldier  (major),  traveler,  and  inventor.  [Manlifting  kites.] . 1860  - . 

Baden-Powell,  Robert  Stephenson  Smyth,  Sir.  English  soldier  (lieutenant 

general).  [Defense  of  Mafeking.] . 1857  - . 

Badla  y  Leblich  (b'a-dera  e  la-blech'),  Domingo.  Ali  Bey.  Spanish  traveler 

in  Mohammedan  countries .  1766 — 1818 

BadillS  (ba'de-bbs),  Jodocus  or  Josse.  Flemish  printer  and  poet . 1462 — 1535. 

Baedeker  (bS'de-ker  ;  ba'-),  Karl.  German  publisher  of  traveler’s  guidebooks.  1801 — 1859. 

Baer  (bSr),  George  F.  American  lawyer  and  railway  official . 1842 — 1914. 

Baer,  von  (fon  bSr'),  Karl  Ernst.  Russian  naturalist  and  embryologist . 1792 — 1876. 

Baerie,  van  (van  bar'll),  or  Barlaeus  (bar-le'fts),  Gaspard.  Dutch  theologian 

and  Latin  poet . . 1584 — 1648. 

Baert.  de  (de  bA'&r' ;  bart'),  Alexandre  Balthazar  Francois  de  Paule,  Baron. 

French  senator  and  author . 1750 — 1825. 

Baeyer,  von  (fon  bS'yer),  Adolf.  German  chemist.  [Nobel prize ,  1905.]. .  1835—1917, 

Baez  (ba'as  ;  268),  Buenaventura.  President  of  the  Dominican  Republic . 1810 — 1884. 

Baffin  (bSf'Tn),  William.  English  navigator . 1584?-1622. 

Bagehot  (bSj'ftt ;  bSg'ut),  Walter.  English  essayist  and  journalist . 1826—1877. 

Baggesen  (bag'?-sSn),  Jens  Emmanuel.  Danish  poet . 1764 — 1826. 

Bagllvi  (bal-ye'  ve),  Giorgio.  Italian  physician  and  medical  writer . 1669 — 1707. 

Bagnacavalio  (ba'nya-ka-val'lo).  See  Ramenghi,  Bartolommeo. 

Bagnoli  (ban-yo'le),  Giulio  Cesare.  Italian  dramatic  poet .  ?  — 1630? 

Bagration  (ba-gra'te-On'),  Petr,  Prince.  Russian  general . 1765 — 1812. 

Bagshaw  (big'shS),  Edward.  English  lawyer  and  political  writer .  ?  — 1662. 

Bfihr  (b£r),  Hermann.  Austrian  author,  and  (in  Berlin)  theater  manager _ 1863  - . 

Bahr,  or  Baehr  (bSr),  Johann  Christian  Felix.  German  scholar . 1798 — 1872. 

Bahrdt  (  bart),  Karl  Friedrich.  German  rationalistic  theologian . 1 741  — 179*2. 

Bail,  de  (de  bk'ef'),  Jean  Antoine.  French  poet . 1532 — 1589. 

Bailey  (  ba'IT),  Gamaliel.  American  journalist . 1807 — 1859. 

Bailey,  Jacob  Whitman.  American  microscopist . 1811 — 1857. 

Bailey,  Liberty  Hyde.  American  horticulturist  and  botanist.  1858 — 

Bailey,  Nathan  or  Nathaniel.  English  schoolmaster  and  lexicographer .  ?  — 1742. 

Bailey,  Philip  James.  English  poet  and  lawyer.  [Festus.] . 1816 — 1902. 

Bailey,  Theodoms.  American  rear  admiral . 1805 — 1877. 

Baillie  (ba'IT),  Joanna.  Scottish  poet . 1762 — 1851. 

Baillie.  Matthew.  Brother  of  Joanna.  Scottish  physician  and  anatomist. . .  .1761 — 1823. 

Baillon  (ba'yON'),  Ernest  Henri.  French  naturalist . 1827—1895. 

BaillOt  (b&'yo'),  Pierre  Marie  Francois  de  Sales.  French  violinist . 1771 — 1842. 

Balllou,  de  (dS  b&'yoo'),  Guillaume.  French  medical  writer . 1538 — 1616. 


K  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144) ;  boN  ;  yet ;  zh  =  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Guide. 
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Born.  Died. 

Ballly  (b&'ye7),  Antoine  Nicolas.  French  architect . 1X10— 1892. 

Bailly,  Jean  Sylvain.  French  astronomer . 1736 — 1793. 

Bally  (ba'IT),  Edward  Hodges.  English  sculptor . 1788—1807. 

Bain  (ban),  Alexander.  Scottish  metaphysician  and  author . 1818 — 1903. 

Balnbridge  (ban'brtj),  William.  American  commodore . 1774 — 1833. 

Balnl  (ba-e'ne),  Giuseppe.  Italian  musician . 1775—1844. 

Baird  (bfird),  David,  Sir.  Scottish  general . 1757 — 1829. 

Baird,  Spencer  Fullerton.  Am.  naturalist.  Sec.  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution. 1823— 1887. 

Baius  (ba'yoos),  Michael,  or  Michel  de  Bay.  Flemish  theologian . 1513—1589. 

Balazet  (bij'd-zfit'),  or  Bayazid,  I.  Ilderim.  Ottoman  sultan  (1389-1403).. . .  1347—1403. 

Baker  (bak'er),  Edward  Dickinson.  American  soldier  and  senator . 1811 — 1801. 

Baker,  Samuel  White,  Sir.  English  explorer  in  Africa . 1821 — 1893. 

Bakhuisen,  or  Backhuysen  (biik'hoi'zen),  Ludolf.  Dutch  painter . 1033—1709. 

Bakunin  (ba-kdb'nyin),  Mikhail  Aleksandrovich.  Russian  polit.  agitator  and 

writer .  . . 1814 — 1876. 

Balakirev  (ba' la-ke'rSf ;  Buss.  -ke'r’yfif),  Mili  Aleksyeevich.  Russ,  composer  .1837—1910. 
Balard  (ba'lar'),  Antoine  JfirSme.  French  chemist.  Discoverer  of  bromine.  1802—1870. 

Balban-Ghay£s-Uddin  (bil-ban'-gi'as'ud-den').  King  of  Delhi . 1200?-1280. 

Balbasire  (bal'bas'tr’),  Claude  Louis.  French  organist . 1729—1799. 

Balbo(b’al'bo),  Cesare.  Italian  writer  and  statesman . 1789 — 1853. 

Balboa,  do  (da  bal-bora),  Vasco  Nunez.  Sp.  adventurer,  and  discov.  of  Pacific.  1475 — 1517. 

Balbuena,  de(da  bal-bwa'na),  Bernardo.  Spanish  poet . 1568—1027. 

Balchen  (bSl'chSn),  John,  Sir.  English  admiral . 1670—1744. 

Baldaya  (bal-da'ya),  Alfonso  Gonzales.  Portuguese  explorer . fi.  1434. 

Baldi  (biil'de),  Bernardino.  Italian  mathematician  and  philologist . 1553—1617. 

Baldini  (bal-de'ne),  Baccio.  Italian  engraver . fl.  1460—1485. 

Baldinucci  (bal'de-noot'che),  Filippo.  Florentine  artist  and  writer . 1624 — 1096. 

BaldovinUbaPdo-ve'ne),  Francesco.  Italian  poet . 1635 — 1716. 

Balduccl  (bal-doot'che),  Francesco.  Sicilian  poet . 1596?-1643. 

Baldung  (bal'ddongb  Hans.  Giiin.  German  painter  and  engraver . 1476?-1545. 

Baldwin  (bSld'wYn)  I.  King  of  Jerusalem,  and  brother  of  Godefroy  de 

Bouillon . 1058—1118. 

Baldwin,  James  Mark.  American  psychologist . 1801  - . 

Bale(bal),  John.  Bishop  of  Ossory.  British  author . 1495 — 1563. 

BalfichOU  (ba/la'shoo'),  Jean  Joseph  Nicolas.  French  engraver . 1715 — 1705. 

Balen,  van  (van  ba'len),  Hendrik.  Flemish  painter . 1575—1032. 

Bales  (balz),  Peter.  English  calligrapher . 1547 — 1610? 

Balestra  (ba-lSs'tra),  Antonio.  Veronese  painter . 1006—1740. 

Balfe  (bSlf),  Michael  William.  Irish  musician  and  composer . 1808 — 1870. 

Balfour  (b&l'fdbr),  Alexander.  Scottish  author . 1707 — 1829. 

Balfour,  Arthur  James.  British  statesman  and  essayist . 1848  - . 

Balfour,  Clara  Lucas,  born  Liddell.  English  authoress . 1808 — 1878. 

Balfour,  James,  Sir.  Scottish  judge .  ?  —1583. 

Balfour,  John  Hutton.  British  botauist  and  physician . 1808 — 1884. 

Baliol,  do  (de  bal'yiH  ;  bSl'yftl),  or  de  Balliol  (de  bil'T-wl),  Edward.  Son  of 

John.  Claimant  to  Scottish  throne .  ?  — 1363. 

Baliol,  de,  John.  King  of  Scotland  (1292-1296) . 1249—1315. 

Ball  (bdl),  Robert  Stawell,  Sir.  English  scientific  author . 1840 — 1913. 

Ball,  Thomas.  American  sculptor . 1819 — 1911. 

Ballanche  (bi'laNsh'),  Pierre  Simon.  French  philosopher  and  writer . 1776 — 1847. 

Ballantine  (b£l'an-tin),  William.  English  lawyer . 1812—1887. 

Ballantyne  (b51'&n-tin),  James.  Scottish  printer  and  journalist . 1772 — 1833. 

Ballou  (bi-loo'),  Hosea.  American  Universalist  preacher  and  author . 1771 — 1852. 

Ballou,  Hosea.  Grandnephew  of  preceding.  American  Universalist  clergyman. 

First  president  of  Tufts  College,  Massachusetts . 1796—1801. 

Balmaceda  (bal'ma-sa'feha  ;  146),  Jos<*  Manuel.  Chilean  statesman  . 1838—1891. 

Balmss  (bal'mas),  Jaime  Luciano.  Spanish  polit.,  theol.,  and  philosopher. .1810 — 1848. 
Balsamo  (bal'sa-mo),  Giuseppe.  See  Cagliostro. 

Balsamo.  Paolo.  Italian  agriculturist  and  writer . 1763 — 1818. 

Baltard  (bal't&r'),  Louis  Pierre.  French  architect  and  engraver . 1765 — 1846. 

Balthasar  (bal'ta-zar),  Theodor.  German.  Reputed  inventor  of  the  solar 

microscope . fl.  1710. 

Balue,  de  la  (de  la  ba'lii'),  Jean.  French  cardinal  and  intriguer. : . 1421—1491. 

Baluze  (bi'liiz'),  Etienne.  French  historian . 1630 — 1718. 

Balzac,  de  (de  bal'zak';  Anglicized  bil'zik),  Honors.  French  novelist . 1799 — 1850. 

Bamberger  (bam'bfir-ger),  Ludwig.  German  writer . 1823 — 1899. 

Bamboccio  (biim-bSt'cho),  II.  See  Laar,  van,  Pieter. 

Bancroft  (bin'kr5ft),  George.  American  historian . 1800—1891. 

Bancroft,  Hubert  Howe.  American  historian . 1832 — 1918. 

Bandel.  von  (fon  ban'd^l),  Joseph  Ernst.  German  sculptor . 1S00— 1870. 

Bandello  (ban-dgl'lo),  Matteo.  Italian  novelist . 1480 — 1502. 

Bandlnelli  (banMe-nSl'le),  Baccio.  Italian  sculptor . 1493 — 1500. 

Bandini  (ban-de'ne),  Angelo  Maria.  Italian  antiq.  and  bibliographer . 1726 — 1800. 

Bandtke  (bant'ka),  or  Bandtkie  (bant'kya),  George  Samuel.  Polish  historian. 1708 — 1835. 

Bandr  (ba/n&r'),  Johan.  Swedish  field  marshal . 1595 — 1G41. 

B^nffy  (ban'fe),  Desiderius,  Baron.  Hungarian  liberal  statesman . 1843 — 1911. 

Bangs  (bingz),  John  Kendrick.  American  humorist  and  editor . 1802 — 1922. 

Banhn  (ba'nTm),  John.  Irish  novelist . 1798 — 1842. 

Banks  (biqks),  Joseph,  Sir.  English  naturalist  . 1743 — 1820. 

Banks,  Nathaniel  Prentiss.  American  general  and  representative  in  Congress. 

Governor  of  Massachusetts  (1858-60) . 1816 — 1894. 

Banneker  (bSn'e-ker),  Benjamin.  American  negro  mathematician . 1731 — 1806. 

Banting  (bSn'tYng),  William.  English  writer  on  corpulence . 1797 — 1878. 

Banville.  de  (de  baN'vel'),  Theodore  Faullain.  French  poet  and  writer . 1823—1891. 

Baraguay  d’Hllliers  (ba'ra/ga'  del'ya'),  Achille.  Marshal  of  France . 1795 — 1878. 

Baranov  (ba-ra'nof),  Aleksandr  Andreevich.  First  gov.  Russ.  America — 1746 — 1819. 
Barante,  de  (de  ba'raNt'),  Ainiable  Guillaume  Prosper  Brugiere,  Baron.  French 

statesman . 1782 — 18GG. 

Baratler  (b&'ra/tya' ;  bii'ri-ter'),  Johann  Philipp.  French-German  preco¬ 
cious  youth . 1721 — 1740. 

Baratynski  (bii'ra-ten'ske),  Evgeni  (Eugene)  Abramovich.  Russian  poet - 1800—1844. 

Barbacena  (bar'ba-sa'na  ;  138),  Feisberto  Caldeira  Brant,  Marquis  of.  Bra¬ 
zilian  soldier  and  statesman . 1772 — 1841 

Barbarelli  (bar'ba-rSl'le),  Giorgio.  See  Giorgione  da  Castelfranco 
Barbarossa  (bar'bd-rSs'd).  See  Frederick  I.  of  Germany. 

Barbarossa,  Khair-ed  Din.  Corsair  king  of  Algiers . 1466?-1546. 

Barbarossa,  Horuk.  Brother  of  preceding.  Corsair  king  of  Algiers . 1473?-1518. 

Barbarous  (bar'ba/roo'),  Charles  Jean  Marie.  French  representative . 1767 — 1794. 

Barbatelll  (bar'ba-tgl'le),  Bernardino.  See  Poccetti. 

Barbauld  (bar'bOld),  Anna  Letitia,  born  Aikin.  English  writer . 1743 — 1825. 

Barbazan,  de  (de  bar'ba'ziiN'),  Arnaud  Guillaume,  Sire.  French  general - 1360—1431. 

Barbd-Marbois,  de(debar/ba'-mar/bwii'),  Framjois,  Marquis.  Fr.  statesman.  1745 — 1837. 

Barber  (bar'ber),  Francis.  American  officer  in  the  Revolutionary  war . 1751 — 1783. 

Barber,  John  Warner.  American  historian . 1798 — 1885. 

Barberini  (bar'ba-re'ne),  Francesco.  Italian  poet . 1264 — 134S. 

Barberini,  Francesco.  Italian  cardinal.  Founder  of  Barberini  library . 1597 — 1079. 

Barbeu-Dubourg  (bar'bfi'-du'boor'),  Jacques.  French  naturalist . 1709 — 1779. 

Barbey  d’Aurevilly  (bar'ba'  do're-ve'ye'),  Jules.  French  litterateur . 1808 — 1889. 

Barbeyrac  (bar'ba'r&k'),  Jean.  French  historian  and  jurist . 1074 — 1744. 

Barbiano  (bar-bya'no),  Alberico,  Count.  Italian  commander .  ?  — 1409. 

Barbier  (bar'bya'),  Antoine  Alexandre.  French  bibliographer . 1765 — 1825. 

Barbier,  Paul  Jules.  French  dramatist . 1825 — 1901. 

Barbier  de  Meynard  (de  mg'nar'), Charles  Adrien  Casimir.  Fr.  Orientalist - 1820 — 1908. 

Barbon  (bSr'bon),  Barebone  (b&r'bon'),  or  Barebones  (-bonz'),  Praise-God. 

English  fanatic  and  leather  dealer.  See  Barebone’s  Parliament,  in  Vocab.  1596  ?-l 079. 

Barbosa  (bar-bo'za),  Ayres  or  Arius.  Portuguese  philologist  and  poet . 1460 — 1530. 

Barbosa  Machado  (bar-bo'za  ma-sha'ddo),  Diego.  Portuguese  historian - 1682—1770. 

Barbour  (bar'ber),  James.  American  statesman . 1775—1842. 

Barbour,  John.  Scottish  poet  and  historian . 1316?-1395. 


Born.  Died. 

Barbour,  Philip  Pendleton.  American  lawyer  and  judge . 1783 — 1841. 

Barclay  (bar'kla),  Alexander.  British  author.  Trausl.  of  “Ship  of  Fools.”  1475?-1552. 

Barclay,  John.  Scottish  poet.  [ Argenis .] . 1582 — 1621. 

Barclay,  Robert.  Scottish  Quaker  writer . 1048 — 1G90. 

Barclay  de  Tolly  (bar'kla' de  to'le'),  Mikhail,  Prince.  Russian  field  marshal.  1701 — 1818. 

Bard  (bard),  Samuel.  American  physician  and  writer . 1742 — 1821. 

Bardesanes  (bar'de-sa'nez).  Syrian  Gnostic .  155?-  224. 

Bardl  (bar'de),  Girolamo.  Italian  physician  and  philosopher . 1603 — 1670. 

Bardoux  (bar'doo'),  Ag^nor.  French  author . 1829 — 1897. 

Barebone,  or  Barebones  See  Barbon. 

Barentz  (ba'rfints),  Willem.  Dutch  navigator .  ?  — 1597. 

Barfire  de  Vleuzac  (b&'rSr'  de  vyii'zak'),  Bertrand.  French  revolutionist.  1755 — 1841. 
Baretti  (ba-rSt'te),  Giuseppe  Marc’  Antonio.  Italian  writer  in  London...  1719 — 1789. 
Barham  (bSr'dm;  biir'hdm),  Richard  Harris.  Thomas  Ingoldsby.  English 

divine  and  humorist.  [ Ingoldsby  Legends .] . 1788 — 1845. 

Bar-Hebraeus  (bar'-lie-bre'us).  See  Abulfaraj. 

Baring  (bSr'ing),  Alexander,  Baron  Ashburton.  Son  of  Sir  Francis.  English 

financier  and  diplomat . 1774 — 1848. 

Baring  ,  Francis,  Sir.  English  capitalist  and  banker . 1740 — 1810. 

Baring-Gouid  (-gobld'),  Sabine.  English  author . 1834  - . 

Barker  (bar'ker),  Lady.  See  Broome,  Mary  Ann,  Lady. 

Barlow  (bar'lo),  Joel.  American  poet  and  patriot . 1754 — 1812. 

Barlow,  Peter.  English  mathematician . 1776 — 1862. 

Barlow,  Thomas  Oldham.  English  engraver . 1824 — 1889. 

Barmecides  (bar'me-sidz).  Singular ,  Barmecide  (bar'me-sid).  Famous 
Persian  family  noted  for  its  tragic  fate  about  802. 

Barnard  (bar'ndrd),  Anne,  Lady.  Scottish  poet.  [Auld  Robin  Gray."] ....  1750 — 1825. 

Barnard,  Frederick  Augustus  Porter.  American  educationist . 1809 — 1889. 

Barnard,  Henry.  American  educationist . 1811 — 1900. 

Barnard,  John  Gross.  American  soldier . 1815 — 1882. 

Barnave  (bar'nav'),  Antoine  Pierre  Joseph  Marie.  French  revolutionist - 1761 — 1793. 

Barnay  (b’ar'ni),  Ludwig.  German  actor  and  theater  manager . 1842  - . 

Barnes  (barnz),  Albert.  Amer.  divine.  [Fates  on  the  New  Testament.] . 1798 — 1870. 

Barneveldt  (bar'ne-vglt),  Jan  van  Olden.  Dutch  statesman . 1547 — 1019. 

Barney  (bar'nY),  Joshua.  American  commodore . 1759 — 1818. 

Bamum  (bar'nftm),  Phineas  Taylor.  American  showman . 1810 — 1891. 

Barocci  (ba-r6t'che),  or  Baroccio  (ba-rfit'cho),  Federigo.  Italian  painter. .  .1528 — 1612. 
Barocchio  (ba-r6k'kyo),  or  Barozzio  (ba-r6t'syo).  See  Vignola,  da. 

Baroche  (ba'rosh'),  Pierre  Jules.  French  statesman . 1802—1870. 

Baron  (ba'rSN'),  Michel.  Real  name  Boyron.  Fr.  actor  and  dramatic  writer.  1G53— 1729. 
Baronius  (ba-ro'nY-?2s),  or  Baronio  (ba-r6'nyo),  Cesare.  Italian  cardinal  and 

ecclesiastical  historian . 1538 — 1607. 

Barr  (bar),  Amelia  Edith,  born  Huddleston.  English  novelist  in  America.  ..1831 — 1919. 

Barr,  Robert.  Canadian  editor  and  novelist  in  England . 1850 — 1912. 

Barragan  (biir'ra-giin'),  Miguel.  Mexican  general  and  president . 1789  —1836. 

Barras.  de  (de  ba'ra'),  Paul  Francois  Jean  Nicolas,  Count.  French  revolu¬ 
tionist  . 1755 — 1829. 


Barrfi  (ba'ra'),  Isaac.  British  officer  (col.)  and  politician.  Opposed  Stamp  Act.  1726 — 1802. 


Barrelier  (ba're-lya'),  Jacques.  French  botanist . 1G0G — 1673. 

Barr&s  (bergs'),  Maurice.  French  novelist . 1862  - . 

Barreto  (bar-ra'tdb),  Francisco.  Portuguese  soldier . 1G00?-1663. 

Barrett  (bSr'et),  John.  Irish  classical  scholar . 1753 — 1821. 

Barrett,  Lawrence.  American  actor . 1838 — 1891. 

Barrett,  Wilson.  English  actor . 1846 — 1904. 

Barrie  (bXr'Y),  James  Matthew,  Sir.  Scottish  novelist  and  dramatist . I860  - . 

Barrili  (biir-re'le),  Antonio  Giulio.  Italian  writer . 1836 — 1909. 

Barrington  (bar'Tng-tftn),  Jonah,  Sir.  Irish  lawyer  and  author . 17G0 — 1834. 

Barrios  (biir're-os),  Justo  Rufino.  Central  American  statesman . 1834—1886. 

Barron  (bSr'wn),  James.  American  commodore .  . 1769 — 1851. 

Barros,  de  (da  bar'rosh),  Joao.  The  Portuguese  Livy.  Port,  historian . 1496 — 1570. 

Barrot  (ba'ro'),  Camille  Hyacinthe  Odilon.  French  statesman . 1791 — 1873. 

Barrow  (bSr'o),  Isaac.  English  theologian  and  mathematician . 1030 — 1G77. 

Barrow,  John,  Sir.  English  traveler  and  geographer . 1764 — 1848. 

Barrundia  (bar-roon'dya),  Jose  Francisco.  Statesman  of  Honduras . 1779 — 1854. 

Barry  (blfr'T),  Charles,  Sir.  English  architect . 1795 — 1860. 

Barry,  David,  Sir.  Irish  physician  and  physiologist . 1780—1835. 

Barry,  James.  Irish  historical  painter . 1741 — 1806. 

Barry,  John.  Irish-American  naval  officer . 1745 — 1803. 

Barry,  John  Wolfe  Wolfe-,  Sir.  English  civil  engineer . 1836 — 1918. 

Barry,  du  (dii  ba/re'),  Jeanne  Becu,  Countess.  Mistress  of  Louis  XV . 1746 — 1793. 

Bartas,  du  (dii  bar'ta'),  Guillaume  de  Salluste.  French  poet . 1544 — 1590. 

Bartet  (bar'tS'),  Jeanne  Julia.  Real  name  Regnaull  (rg'nyo').  French  actress.  1854  - . 

Barth  (hart),  Heinrich.  German  explorer . 1821 — 1865. 

Barthdlemy  (bar'taPme'),  Auguste  Marseille.  French  satiric  poet . 1790 — 1867. 

Barth61emy  Saint-Hilaire  (sSN'te'lSr'),  Jules.  French  savant . 1805—1895. 

Barthez.  or  Barthfes  (bar'ta'),  Paul  Joseph.  French  medical  writer . 1734 — 1806. 

Bartholdi  (bar' tol'de'),  Fr^d^ric  Auguste.  French  sculptor . 1S34 — 1904. 

Bartholin  (bar'to-len),  Thomas.  Danish  medical  writer . 1616 — 1680. 

Bartholomae  (bar-to'16-ma),  Christian.  German  Sanskrit  and  Iranian  scholar. .1855  - . 

Bartlett  (bart'lgt),  John  Russell.  Am.  writer.  [Diet,  of  Americanisms.] . .  .1805—1886. 
Bartlett,  Josiah.  American  physician,  judge,  governor  of  N.  H.,  and  signer 

of  the  Declaration  of  Independence . 1729 — 1795. 

Bartlett,  Paul  Wayland.  Am.  sculptor.  [Equestrian  statue  of  Lafayette,Paris.~\  1805  - . 

Bartlett,  Samuel  Colcord.  American  educator.  Pres.  Dartmouth  College.  .1817 — 1898. 

Bartlett,  William  Henry.  English  artist,  traveler,  and  writer . 1809 — 1854. 

Bartlett,  William  Holms  Chambers.  American  scientific  writer . 1804—1893. 

Bartoli  (bar'to-le),  Adolfo.  Italian  author . 1833 — 1894. 

Bartoli,  Daniello.  Italian  Jesuit  and  writer . 1008 — 1685. 

Bartoli.  Pseud,  of  Pietro  Santi.  Perugino.  Italian  engraver  and  painter. .  1635 — 1700. 

Bartolini  (bar'to-le'ne),  Lorenzo.  Italian  sculptor . 1777?-1850. 

Bartolommeo  (bar'to-lom-mg'o),  Fra.  See  Baccio  della  Porta. 

Bartolozzi  (bar'tS-lSt'se),  Francesco.  Italian  engraver . 1728 — 1813. 

Barton  (bar't?7n),  Benjamin  Smith.  American  naturalist . 17G6 — 1815. 

Barton,  Bernard.  The  Quaker  Poet.  English  poet . 1784—1849. 

Barton,  Clara.  American  philanthropist.  [Red  Cross  Society.'] .  1821 — 1912. 

Barton.  Edmund,  Sir.  Australian  statesman.  First  premier  of  common  wealth.  1849 — 1920.* 

Barton,  Elizabeth.  Holy  Maid  of  Kent.  English  religious  impostor . 1506?-1534. 

Barton,  Fanny.  See  Abjngton,  Frances,  Mrs. 

Bartram  (bar'tram),  John.  American  botauist . 1699 — 1777. 

Bartsch,  von  (fon  bartsh'),  Johann  Adam  Bernhard.  Austrian  engraver.  [Lc 

Peintre-graveur.] . 1757 — 1821. 

Barye  (b&' re'), ^Antoine  Louis.  French  sculptor . 1795 — 1875. 

Basedow  i  ba'ze-do),  Johann  Bernhard.  Orig.,  Johann  Berend  Bassedau.  Ger¬ 
man  educationist . 1723—1790. 

Bashkirtsev  (bash-kert'sSf),  Marie  (Russ.  Marya).  Russian  painter  and 

diarist . 1860—1884. 

Basil  (bXz'Tl ;  ba'zTl),  or  Basil'iUS,  St.  The  Great.  Bishop  of  Capsarea .  329 —  379. 

Basiliscus  (bSz'T-lTs'kils  ;  bSs'-).  Emperor  of  the  East  (475-477) .  ?  —  477. 

Baskerville  (bas'ker-vTl),  John.  English  letter  founder  and  printer . 1706 — 1775. 

Basnage  de  Beauval  (ba'nazh'  de  bo'val'),  Jacques.  French  ecclesiastical 

writer  and  historian . 1653—1723. 

Bass  (bis),  George.  English  navigator .  ?  — 1812. 

Bassano.  da  (da  bas-sa'no),  Jacopo.  Real  name  da  Ponte.  Italian  painter.  .1510 — 1592. 

Basselin  (bas'liN'),  Olivier.  French  poet.  [Vaux  de  Vire.] . fl.  15th  c. 

Bassi  (bas'se),  Laura  Maria  Caterina.  Italian  authoress,  and  professor  of 

philosophy  . . . . . 1711—1778. 

Bassi.  dl  (de  bas'se),  Matteo.  Italian  monk.  Founder  of  Capuchin  order  ..  15007-1552. 
Bassomplerre,  de  (de  ba'sSN'py&r'),  Francois,  Baron.  Marshal  of  France, 

courtier,  and  writer  of  memoirs . 1579—1646. 
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Bast  (bast),  Friedrich  Jakob.  German  scholar  and  diplomatist . 1772—1811. 

Bastlan  (bSst'yan),  Henry  Charlton.  English  physiologist . 1837 — 1915. 

Bastlan  (  has  te-an),  Adolf.  German  ethnologist  and  traveler . 18*26—1905. 

Bastlat  (bas'tya'),  Frederic.  ^French  political  economist . 1801 — 1850. 

Bastlen-Lepage  (bis'tySN'-le-pazh'),  Jules.  French  painter .  1848—1884. 

Bateman  (bat'man),  Kate  Josephine.  Mrs.  George  Crone.  American  actress. 1842  - . 

Bates  (bats),  Arlo.  American  writer  and  educator . 1850—1918. 

Bates,  Blanche.  Mrs.  Milton  F.  Davis.  American  actress . 1873  - . 

Bates,  Edward.  American  statesman . 1703 _ 1869. 

Bates,  Henry  Walter.  English  naturalist . 1825—1892! 

Bates,  Joshua.^  American  financier  in  London  and  philanthropist . 1788— 1864. 

Bateson  (bat'sun),  William.  English  surgeon  and  biologist . 1861  - . 

Bathori  (ba'tft-re),  Stephen.  King  of  Poland  (1575-86) .  ?  —1586. 

Bathurst  (bath'frrst),  Allen,  first  Earl.  English  statesman. . 1684 — 1775. 

Batonl  (ba-to'ne),  or  Battoni,  Pompeo  Girolamo.  Italian  painter . 1708 — 1787. 

Batteux  (b&'tG'),  Charles.  French  critic . 1713 — 1780. 

Batthydnyl  (bot'yan-ye),  Lajos,  Count.  Hungarian  statesman . 1809 — 1849. 

Baudelaire  (bo'd’-lSr'),  Charles.  French  poet.  [Flowers  of  Evil. . 1821—1867. 

Baudelooque  (bod'lok'),  Jean  Louis.  French  surgeon . 1746—1810. 

Baudln  (boMSN'),  Charles.  French  vice  admiral .  . 1784—1854. 

Baudrillart  (bo'dre'yir'),  Henri  Joseph  L^on.  French  economist . 1821 — 1892. 

Baudry  (bo'dre'),  Paul  Jacques  Aime.  French  painter . 1828—1886. 

Bauer  (bou'er),  Bruno.  German  theologian  and  Biblical  critic . 1809 — 1882. 

Bauer,  Georg  Lorenz.  German  Orientalist  and  theologian .  1755—1806. 

Bauhin  (bo^N'),  Gaspard.  Swiss  anatomist  and  naturalist . 1560—1624. 

Bauhin,  Jean.  Swiss  botanist  and  physician . 1541—1613. 

Eaumd  (bo'ma'),  Antoine.  French  chemist . 1728—1804. 

Baumgarten  (boum'gar-ten^,  Hermanu.  German  historian . 1825 — 1893. 

Baumgartner  (boum'gSrt-ner),  Karl  Heinrich.  German  physiologist . 1798 — 1886. 

Baur  (bour),  Ferdinand  Christian.  German  Protestant  theologian.  Profes¬ 
sor  at  Tubingen.  Founder  of  the  Tubingen  school  of  theology . 1792—1860. 

Bausset,  d6  (de  bo's?'),  Louis  Francois.  French  cardinal  and  writer . 1748 — 1824. 

Bautaln  (bo'tSN'),  Louis  Eugene  Marie.  French  theologian  and  philoso¬ 
pher . . . . . . 1796—1867. 

Baxter  (bSks'ter),  Richard.  English  nonconformist  divine . 1615 — 1691. 

Bayard  (bi'erd),  James  Asheton.  American  statesman . 1767 — 1815. 

Bayard,  Thomas  Francis.  American  statesman  and  diplomatist . 1828 — 1898. 

Bayard,  de  (dSbi'yAr'),  Pierre  Terrail,  Seigneur.  Called  the  Chevalier  sans 

peur  et  sans  reproche,  French  warrior . 1473?-1524. 

Bayazld  (ba'ya-zed').  See  Bajazet. 

Bayer  (bl'er),  Gottlieb  Siegfried.  German  Orientalist . 1694 — 1738. 

Bayer,  Karl  Robert  Emmerich.  Robert  Byr.  Austrian  novelist . 1835 — 1902. 

Bayle  (bSl),  Gaspard  Laurent.  French  physician . 1774 — 1816. 

Bayle,  Pierre.  French  philosopher  and  critic . 1647 — 1706. 

Bayley  (ba'IT),  John,  Sir.  English  judge.  [Laws  of  Bills  of  Exchange.]. .  ..1763 — 1841. 

Bayly  (ba'IT),  Ada  Ellen.  Edna  Lyall.  English  novelist . 1857 — 1903. 

Bayly,  Thomas  Haynes.  English  poet . 1797 — 1839. 

Bayne  (ban),  Peter.  Scottish  journalist  and  author . 1830 — 1896. 

Baynes  (banz),  Thomas  Spencer.  English  author,  editor,  and  educator . 1823 — 1S87. 

Bazaine  (ba'zgn'),  Francois  Achille.  French  general.  [Metz.] . 1811 — 1888. 

Bazard  iba'z&r'),  Saint-Amand.  French  socialist.  [Carbonarism  in  France.']  1791 — 1832. 

Bazin  (ba^Si*'),  Antoine  Pierre  Louis.  French  philologist . 1799 — 1863. 

Bazin,  Ren6.  French  novelist . IS53 . 

Bazzinl  (bat-se'ne),  Antonio.  Italian  violinist  and  composer . 1818 — 1897. 

Beaoonslield  (be'kSnz-feld  ;  bSk'wnz-),  Earl  of.  See  Disraeli,  Benjamin.  ..1804 — 1881. 
Beale  (bel),  Dorothea.  Principal  of  Ladies’  College,  Cheltenham,  England.  .1831— 1906. 

Beale.  Lionel  Smith.  English  medical  writer . 1828 — 1906. 

Beardsley  (berdz'lTb  Aubrey.  English  illustrator,  designer,  and  author . 1872 — 1898. 

Beaton  (be'tttn),  or  Bethune  (be'tun;  be-thoon'),  David.  Cardinal  and  pri¬ 
mate  of  Scotland . 1494 — 1546. 

Beatrice  Portinari  (be'd-trTs  or,  ltal.,  ba'a-tre'cha,  pSr'te-na're).  Floren¬ 
tine  lady  immortalized  by  Dante . 1266—1290. 

Beattie  (be'tT ;  ba'tT),  James.  Scottish  poet  and  philosophical  writer . 1735 — 1803. 

Beatty  (be'tT),  David,  Sir.  English  admiral . . 1871  . 

Beauchamp,  de  (de  be'cham),  Richard,  Earl  of  Warwick.  English  general.  1382 — 1439. 
Beauclerc  (bo'klfir;  -kler.  -klflrk).  See  Henry  I. 

Beaufort  (bu'fert ;  bo'-),  Henry.  English  cardinal.  Bishop  of  Winchester . .  ?  — 1447. 
Beauhamais,  de  (de  bS'ir'ng'),  Alexandre,  Vicomte.  First  husband  of  Jo¬ 
sephine,  who  married  Napoleon  Bonaparte . . . 1760 — 1794. 

Beauharnais,  de,  Eugene.  Son  of  Alex,  and  Josephine.  Viceroy  of  Italy.  .1781 — 1824. 
Beauharnals,  de,  Hortense  Eugenie.  See  Hortense. 

Beaumanoir,  de  (de  bo'ma'nwar'),  Philippe.  French  jurist . 1250?-1296. 

Beaumarchais,  de  (de  bo'mar'shS').  Assumed  name  of  Pierre  Augustin 

Caron.  French  dramatist . . 1732 — 1799. 

Beaumelle,  de  la  (de  1&  bo'mel'),  Laurent  Angliviel.  French  writer . 1726 — 1773. 

Beaumont  (bo'm5nt;  formerly  bu'mSnt),  Basil.  English  rear  admiral . 1669 — 1703. 

Beaumont,  Francis.  English  dramatic  poet.  Colleague  of  Fletcher . 1584 — 1616. 

Beaumont  do  la  Bonninlbre,  de  (de  bo^uON'  de  la  bo'ne'nySr'),  Gustave 

Auguste.  French  publicist . .  • .  •  . . . 1802 — 1866. 

Beauregard  (bo're-gard  ;  Fr.  pron.  bo're-gar'),  Pierre  Gustave  Toutant. 

American  Confederate  general . . 1818 — 1893. 

Beausohre,  de  (debo'so'br’),  Isaac.  French  Protestant  theologian . 16.>9  1738. 

Beautemps-Beauprd  (bo'taN'-bo'pra'),  Charles  Francois.  Fr.liydrographer.. 1766— 1854. 

Beauvais  (bo've'),  Charles  Theodore.  French  general  and  writer . 1772—1830. 

Beauvau,  de  (de  bo'vo'),  Charles  Juste.  Marshal  of  France . 1720  1793. 

Beaux  (bo),  Cecilia,  Miss.  American  figure  and  portrait  painter .  ?  . 

Bebel  (ba'bel),  Ferdinand  August.  German  socialist  leader  and  writer. - 1840 — 1913. 

Beccaluml  (bSk'ka-foo'me),  Domenico  di  Pace.  II  Mechemno.  Italian  painter 

and  sculptor . — 1551. 

Beccarl  (bSk-ka're),  Odoardo.  Italian  naturalist . 1X4J— 

Beccaria,  di  (de  bSk'ka-re'a),  Cesare  Bouesana,  Marquis.  Italian  economist 

jurist . . . . . . * . . . . . lT.io  1 1 J4. 

Becher  (bgK'er),  Johann  Joachim.  German  chemist . . 1G35— 1G82. 

Bechstein  (bSk'shtin),  Johann  Matthaus.  German  ornithologist . l.o7— IS2_. 

Beck  ( bSk),  Christian  Daniel.  German  philologist  and  writer . 17.>7— 18JL. 

Beck,  John  Brodhead.  Brother  of  T.  R.  American  physician . 17J4— lbhl. 

Beck,  Theodoric  Romeyn.  American  physician  and  author . 17J1— 1855. 

Becker  (bek'er),  Rudolf  Zacharias.  German  tale  writer...  . . 

Becker,  Wilhelm  Adolf.  German  archaeologist.  [G  alius  ;  Chanties.] . Ii96— 1846. 

Becket  (bSk'St)  A,  Thomas.  Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  . . . 1118.-11(0. 

Becklord  ibgk'ferd),  William.  English  author.  [I  alhek.].. . 175J— 1844. 

Becquerel  (bgk'rSl'),  Alexandre  Edmond.  French  physicist.. . .  . . . 1S.0-15.I1. 

Becquerel,  Antoine  Osar.  Father  of  Alernndre.  h  rench  electrician. ..... .  ,88-1878. 

Becquerel,  Antoine  Henri.  Son  of  Alex.  Fr.  electrician.  [Becquerel  rajs.].  1852—1908. 
Beddoes  (bSd'oz),  Thomas.  English  physician  and  chemist. . . .  •  ;•••  .HWJ  1808. 

Bede  (bed),  or  Baida  (be'dd).  The  Venerable.  English  monk  and  ecclesiasti- 

cal  historian . . . . . . .  . . .  __ . 

Bede.  Cuthbert,  (kutl/bert  bed').  Pseudonym  of  Edward  Bradley. 

Bedell  (be-dgl'),  Gregory  Townsend.  American  divine..—  .............. ..11JO—1504. 

Bedford  ibed'ferd).  Frederick  George  Denham,  Sir.  English  admiral,  and 

governor  of  Western  Australia  (1003-1909)  . . ISmZm* 

Bedford,  John  Plantagenet,  Duke  of.  Regent  of  France. . . ... .  •  u  J  . . 

Bddier  iba'dya'),  Joseph.  French  author  and  scholar  in  medieval  literature. 

[Le  Roman  de  Tristan  et  Iseut.] ............  V"  "•Z'l'iw '"irn  i«7«'  I 

Beecher  (be'cher),  Catherine  Esther.  Suter  of  H.W.  American  author..  ..1800-1878. 

Beecher,  Henry  Ward.  American  pulpit  orator  and  lecturer.  . 

Beecher  Lvman.  Father  of  If  IP.  American  preacher  and  tlieolog  an . H?^-1SC3. 

Beechev  ibech'T)  Frederick  William.  English  navigator  and  naturalist . 1(96  I80G.  , 

Ilewtbers),  Henry  lugustin.  Am.  prof,  of  literature  and  story-wnter . 1847  —  I 


Born.  Died. 

Beethoven,  van  (van  ba'to-v£n  ;  bat'll  o-),  Ludwig.  Prussian  musical  com¬ 


poser . 1770 — 1827. 

Beets  (bats),  Nikolaas.  Dutch  poet  and  humorist . 1814 — 1903. 

Begas  (ba'gas),  Karl.  German  sculptor . 1S45 — 1916. 

Begas,  Reinhold.  Brother  of  Karl.  Sculptor .  . 1831—1911. 

Begon  (ba'gdN'),  Michel.  French  antiquary . 1638 — 1710. 

Behaim  (ba'him),  or  Behem  (ba'hSm),  Martin.  German  navigator,  astrono¬ 
mer,  and  geographer . 1459?-1506. 

Beham  (ba'ham),  Hans  Sebald.  German  painter  and  engraver . 1500 — 1550. 

Behn  (ban  ;  b$n),  Afra,  born  Johnson.  English  dramatist  and  novelist . 1640 — 1689. 

Behr  (bar),  Wilhelm  Joseph.  German  publicist . 1775 — 1851. 

Behrens  (ba'rcns),  Bertha.  Pseud.,  W.  Heimburg.  German  novelist . 1850 — 1912. 

Behring,  von  (fon  ba'rTng),Emil.  German  physician.  [Diphtheria  antitoxin.]  .1854 — 1917. 

Beke  (bek),  Charles  Tilstone.  English  traveler  and  author . 1800 — 1874. 

Bekker  (bSk'er),  Elizabeth.  Dutch  novelist  and  poetess . 1738 — 1804. 

Bekker,  Immanuel.  German  philologist  and  author . 1785 — 1871. 

Belasco  (be-15s'ko),  David.  American  dramatic  manager  and  author . 1859  - . 

Belcher  (b€l'cher),  Edward,  Sir.  English  naval  officer  and  explorer . 1799 — 1877. 

Belcher,  Jonathan.  American  colonial  governor . 1681 — 1757. 

BelglojOSO(b61/jo-yo'so),  CristinaTrivulzio,  Princess  of.  It.  patriot  and  writer.1808— 1871. 

Belidor.  de  (de  ba'le'dor'),  Bernard  Forest.  French  engineer  and  writer - 16987-1761. 

Belisarius  (  bSl'T-sa'rT-us).  Roman  general  of  the  Eastern  Empire .  505?-  565. 

Bellame  (bSl'zham'),  Alexandre.  French  writer . 1842 — 1906. 

Belknap  (bSl'nSp),  Jeremy.  American  historian  and  clergyman . 1744 — 1798. 

Bell,  Acton  (Sk'tiin  b$P).  Pseudonym  of  Anne  Bronte. 

Bell,  Alexander  Graham.  Son  of  Alexander  Melville.  Scottish-American  in¬ 
ventor.  [Telephone.] . 1847 — 1922. 

Bell,  Alexander  Melville.  Scot. -American  phonologist.  [  Visible  speech.] _ 1819 — 1905. 

Bell,  Andrew.  Scottish  educationist . 1763 — 1832. 

Bell,  Charles,  Sir.  Scottish  anatomist  and  physiologist . 1774 — 1842. 

Bell,  Currer  (kGr'er).  Pseudonym  of  Charlotte  Bronte. 

Bell,  Ellis  (61'Ts).  Pseudonym  of  Emily  Bronte. 

Bell,  Henry  Thomas  Mackenzie.  Scottish  critic  and  poet . 1856  - . 

Bell,  John.  American  statesman . 1797 — 1869. 

Bell.  John,  of  Edinburgh.  Brother  of  Sir  Charles.  Surgical  writer . 1763—1820. 

Bell,  Robert.  Irish  journalist  and  miscellaneous  writer . I860 — 1867. 

Bell,  Thomas.  English  naturalist . 1792 — 1880. 

Bella,  della  (dgl'la  bSl'la),  Stefano.  Italian  etcher  in  copper . 1610 — 1664. 

Bellamont  (b61'd-m5nt),  Richard  Coote,  Earl  of.  English  governor  of  New* 

York  and  Massachusetts . 1636 — 1701. 

Bellamy  (bgl'd-ml),  Edward.  American  author.  [Looking  Backward.]. .  ..1850 — 1898. 

Bellamy,  George  Anne.  English  actress  and  writer . 1731  ?— 1788. 

Bellamy,  Jacobus.  Dutch  poet . 1757 — 1786. 

Bellamy,  Joseph.  American  divine  and  writer . 1719 — 1790. 

Bellarmino  (bSUlar-me'no),  Eng  Bellarmine  (bSl'ar-mln  ;  -men),  Roberto. 

Italian  cardinal  and  controversialist . 1542 — 1621. 

Bellay,  du  (dii  bS'lS'),  Joachim.  The  French  Ovid.  French  poet . 1524 — 1560. 

Bellenden  (b61'£n-dcn),  William.  Scottish  Ciceronian  scholar .  ?  — 1633? 

Belliard  (bSPyar'),  Augustin  Daniel,  Count.  Fr.  general  and  diplomat . 1769 — 1832. 

Bellingham  ( I>el'ln-j«m),  Richard.  Colonial  governor  of  Mass . 1592 — 1672. 

Bellini  (bel-le'ne),  Gentile.  Brother  of  Giovanni.  Venetian  painter . 1427?-1507. 

Bellini,  Giovanni.  Venetian  painter . 1426?-1516. 

Bellini,  Vincenzo.  Sicilian  musical  composer . 1802 — 1835. 

Bellman  (bSl'man),  Karl  Michael.  Swedish  poet . 1740 — 1795. 

Bellot  (bS'lo'),  Joseph  Ren£.  French  arctic  navigator  . 1826 — 1853. 

Bellows  (bel'5z),  Henry  Whitney.  American  Unitarian  divine . 1814 — 1882. 

Belmont  (bel'mbnt),  August.  American  banker . 1853  - . 

Belon  (be-16N'),  Pierre.  French  naturalist  and  traveler . 1517?-1564. 

Belot  (be-lo'),  Adolphe.  French  dramatist  and  novelist . 1829 — 1890. 

Belsham  (bel'shftm),  Thomas.  English  Unitarian  divine  and  writer . 1750 — 1829. 

Beltrami  (bel-tra'me),  Eugenio.  Italian  mathematician . 1835 — 1900. 

Belzonl  (b€l-tso'ne),  Giovanni  Battista.  Italian  traveler  and  explorer . 1778 — 1S23. 

Bern  (b8m),  Jozef.  Polish  general  and  Turkish  pasha . 1795 — 1850. 

Bembo  (bem'bo),  Pietro.  Italian  cardinal  and  writer  . 1470 — 1547. 

Benbow  (ben'bob  John.  English  admiral . 1653 — 1702. 

Bendemann  (ben'de-man),  Eduard.  Prussian  Jewish  painter . 1811 — 1889. 

Benedek,  von  (foil  ba'nc-dgk),  Ludwig.  Austrian  general . 1804 — 1881. 

Benedetti  (bSiUS-dSt'te),  Vincent,  Count.  French  diplomatist,  [isms.] . 1817 — 1900. 

Benedict,  Julius,  Sir.  German  composer  in  England . 1804 — 1885. 

Benedict,  Saint.  Italian  founder  ol  the  Benedictine  order .  480 —  543. 

Benedict  (ben'e-dTkt)  XIV.  Card.  Prospero  Lambertini.  Pope  (1740-58).  ..1675 — 1758. 

Beneke  (ba'nc-ke),  Friedrich  Eduard.  German  philosopher . 1798 — 1854? 

Benezet  (ben'e-zet'),  Anthony.  French-American  philanthropist . 1713—1784. 

Benfey  (b8n'fT),  Theodor.  German  linguist  and  Orientalist . 1809 — 1881. 

Benger  (bSq'ger),  Elizabeth  Ogilvy,  Miss.  English  author . 1778 — 1827. 

Benjamin  (ben'jd-mTn),  Judah  Philip.  Jewish  American  lawyer,  Confederate 

statesman,  and  jurist . 1811 — 1884. 

Benjamin,  Park.  American  poet  and  journalist . . 1809 — 1864. 

Bennett  (bSn'gt),  James  Gordon.  Founder  of  the  “  New  York  Herald  ” . 1795 — 1872. 

Bennett,  William  Sterndale,  Sir.  English  pianist  and  composer . 1816 — 1875. 

Bennigsen  (bSn'Tg-scn),  Levin  August  Theophil,  Count.  Russian  general . . .  .1745 — 1826. 

Benoit  (be-nwa'),  Pierre.  Belgian  musical  composer . 1834 — 1901. 

Benoit,  Ren£.  French  theologian . 1521 — 1608. 

Benserade.  de  (de  b5Ns'rad'),  Isaac.  French  court  poet . 1612 — 1691. 

Benson  (ben'swn),  Arthur  Christopher.  English  essayist  and  educator . 1862  - . 

Benson,  Carl.  Pseudonym  of  Charles  Astor  Bristed. 

Benson,  Joseph.  English  Methodist  divine  and  author . 1749 — 1821. 

Bentham  (ben't^m  ;  bSn'thftm),  Jeremy.  English  philosopher  and  jurist - 1748 — 1832. 

Bentinck  (b&n'tTqk),  William.  Dutch  statesman .  First  Earl  of  Portland. .  .1649 — 1709. 

Bentinck,  William  George  Frederick  Cavendish,  Lord.  Eng.  statesman . 1802 — 1848. 

Bentivogllo  (b?n'te-vol'yo),  Cornelio.  Italian  cardinal  and  art  patron . 1068—1732. 

Bentley  (bent'll),  Richard.  English  critic  and  classical  scholar . 1662 — 1742. 

Benton  (ben'twn),  Thomas  Hart.  American  statesman . 1782—1858. 

Benyowski  (b5n'yof-ske),  Mauric  August,  Count.  Hungarian  adventurer. .  .1741— 1786. 

Benzoni  (ben-tzo'ne),  Geronimo.  Italian  voyager . 1519?-after  1566. 

B^ranger,  de  (de  ba'raN'zha'),  Pierre  Jean.  French  lyric  poet . 1780 — 1857. 

Bdrard  (ba-rar'),  Auguste  Simon  Louis.  French  statesman . 1783 — 1859. 

Berard,  Pierre  Honors.  French  surgeon . 1797 — 1858. 

Beraud  (ba'ro'),  Jean.  French  painter  of  sensational  pictures . 1849  - . 

Berchem,  or  Berghem  (bSr'K?ra),  Nicolaes  Pietersz.  Harlaem.  Dutch 

landscape  painter . . 1620 — 1683. 

Bdrenger  de  Tours  (ba'raN'zha'  de  toor').  French  ecclesiastic .  998— 1088. 

Berenice  (ber'e-ni'se),  or  Bernice  (ber-ni'se).  Jewish  queen . 28?-aft.  70. 

Beresford  (bSr'Ss-ferd),  William  Carr,  Viscount.  British  general . 1768—1854. 

Beresford,  Charles  William  de  la  Poer,  Lord.  English  admiral . 1846 — 1919. 

Bergamasco  (bgr'ga-mas'ko),  II.  See  Castello,  Giovanni  Battista. 

Berger  (bgr'zha')  Philippe.  French  Semitist . 1846 — 1912. 

Bergerac,  de  (de  bSr'zhe-rak'),  Savinien  Cyrano.  French  dramatist  and  novel¬ 
ist,  and  notorious  duelist . 1619 — 1655. 

Bergerat  (bSr'zhe-ra'),  Auguste  Emile.  French  litterateur . 1845  - . 

Bergh  (bfirg),  Henry.  American  philanthropist.  Founder  of  the  American 

Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Animals . 1823 — 1888. 

Berghaus  (bSrK'hous),  Heinrich.  German  geographer . 1797 — 1884. 

Berghem.  See  Berchem. 

Bergman  (bgrK'man),  Torbern  Olof.  Swedish  chemist  and  naturalist . 1735 — 1784. 

Bergsoe  vb£rk'sQ),  Jorgen  Wilhelm.  Danish  naturalist  and  novelist . 1835 — 1911. 

Bergson  (bSrg'sdN'),  Henri.  French  philosopher . . 1859  - . 

Bering,  or  Behring  (be'rTng;  Danish  ba'rTng),  Vitus.  Danish  navigator. .  .1680 — 1741. 
Beriot,  de  (de  ba're-o'),  Charles  Aueuste.  Belgian  violinist . 1802 — 1870. 
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Bom.  Died. 

Berkeley  (btirk'lT  ;  bark'll),  George.  Bp.  of  Cloyne.  Irish  metaphysician.  1G85 — 1753. 

Berkeley,  William,  Sir.  Royal  governor  of  Virginia . 1G101-1677. 

Berllcllingen,  von  (fin  bSr'llK-lng-en),  Gbtz  or  Gottfried.  The  Iron  Hand. 

German  warrior . 1480 — 1562. 

Berliner (b0r'llu-er),  Emile.  German  inventor  in  America.  [Telephone  trans¬ 
mitter.  ' 


•0 


.1851 


-1869. 


Berlioz  (birdie-os'),  Hector.  French  musical  composer . 1803- 

Bernadotte  (bfir'nd-dSt' ;  bfir'nd-d5t ;  F.  bSr'na'dot'),  Jean  Baptiste  Jules. 

Marshal  of  France.  Charles  XIV.  John,  King  of  Sweden  and  Norway 
(1818-44) . 1764—1844. 

Barnard  (ber'nar'),  Claude.  French  physiologist . 1813 — 1878. 

Bernard  (bfir'nard),  Francis,  Sir.  ^Governor  of  Massachusetts . 17117-1779. 

Bernard,  Saint  (sant  bfir'nard  ;  ber-nard' ;  F.  pron.  sSn  ber'nar').  Bernard 

de  Clairvaux.  French  ecclesiastic . 1091 — 1153. 

Bernard  de  Menthon  (bgr'nar'  de  maN'tON'),  Saint.  Founder  of  the  hos¬ 
pices,  Great  and  Little  Saint  Bernard .  923 — 1008. 

Bernardes  (ber-nar'dSsh),  Diego.  Portuguese  poet . 15407-1596. 

Bernhard  (bgrn'hartl.  Duke  of  Saxe- Weimar.  Protestant  general . 1604 — 1639. 

Bernhard  (bern'hart),  Karl.  Pseud,  of  St.-Aubain.  Danish  novelist . 1798 — 1865. 

Bernhard!,  von  (fon  bSrn-har'de),  Friedrich  A.  J.  German  gen.  and  author  .  1849  . 

Bernhardt  (bSrn'hart ;  F.  bgr'nar' ;  Eng.  bQm'hart).  Rosine  Bernard,  called 

Sarah  Bernhardt.  Madame  Damala.  French  actress . 1844  - . 

Bern!  (bSr'ne),  or  Bernia  (bSr'nya),  Francesco.  Italian  burlesque  poet . 1497 — 1536. 

Bernier  (bSr'nya'),  Francois.  French  traveler  and  physician . 16257-1688. 

Bernini  (bSr-ne'ne),  Giovanni  Lorenzo.  The  Cavalier  Bernini.  Italian 

painter,  sculptor,  and  architect . 1598 — 1680. 

Bernoulli  (bSr'noo'ye'),  or  Bernouilll,  Daniel.  Son  of  Johann.  Swiss  mathe¬ 
matician  and  physicist . 1700 — 1782. 

Bernoulli,  Jacob.  Swiss  mathematician . 1654 — 1705. 

Bernoulli,  Johann.  Brother  of  Jacob.  Swiss  mathematician . 1667 — 1748. 

Bernstein  (bSrn'shtin),  Eduard.  German  Social-Democratic  leader  and  author. 1850  - . 

Bernstortf,  von  (fon  bgrn'storf),  Johann  Hart  wig  Ernst,  Count.  German 

statesman  in  Denmark . . 1712 — 1772. 

Beroaldo  (ba'ro-al'do),  Filippo.  The  Elder.  Italian  scholar  and  writer . 1453 — 1505. 

Berquin  (bSr'k^N'),  Arnaud.  L'' Ami  des  Enf ants.  French  writer . 1749 — 1791. 

Berrettlnl  (bSr'rSt-te'ne),  Pietro.  See  Cortona,  da. 

Berrien  (bSr'Y-Sn),  John  McPherson.  American  lawyer  and  statesman . 1781 — 1856. 

Berruguete  (ber'roo-ga'ta),  Alonso.  Spanish  painter,  sculptor,  and  architect  1480 — 1561. 

Berry,  or  Berrl,  de  (de  bSr'Y  ;  Fr.  pron.  bg're'),  Caroline  Ferdinande  Louise, 

Duchess.  Daughter  of  Ferdinand  I.,  King  of  the  Two  Sicilies  . 1798 — 1870. 

Berryer  (bSr'e-a'),  Pierre  Antoine.  French  political  orator  and  leader . 1790 — 1868. 

Bert  (bSr),  Paul.  French  physiologist . 1833 — 1886. 

Bertaut  (bSr'to'),  Jean.  French  bishop  of  Sees,  and  poet . 1552 — 1611. 

Berthelot  (bgr't’-lo'),  Pierre  Eugene  Marcellin.  French  chemist . 1827 — 1907. 

Berthier  (bSr'tya'),  Louis  Alexandre.  Prince  of  Wagram  and  Neufch&tel. 

Marshal  of  France . 1753 — 1815. 

Berthollet,  de  (de  bSr'to'lg'),  Claude  Louis,  Count.  French  chemist . 1748 — 1822. 

Berthoud  (ber'toc/'),  Ferdinand.  Swiss  inventor  of  marine  clocks . 1727 — 1807. 

Bertillon  (bSr'te'yoN'),  Alphonse.  French  anthropologist.  \_Berlillon  system.]  1853 — 1914. 

Berlin  (bSr'tSN'),  Louis  Francois.  French  journalist . 1766 — 1841. 

Bertinl  (bSr'te'ne' ;  bSr-te'ne),  Henri.  English  and  French  composer  and 

pianist . 1798—1876. 

Bertrand  (bgr'traN'),  Henri  Gratien,  Count.  French  general . 1773 — 1844. 

Berwick  (bSr'Tk),  James  Fitz-James,  Duke  of.  Marshal  of  France . 1670 — 1734. 

Berzelius  (ber-ze'lY-ws ;  Sw.  pron.  bSr-sa'le-oos),  Jons  Jakob,  Baron.  Swed¬ 
ish  chemist . 1779 — 1S48. 

Besant  (bSs'&nt ;  b6z'-),  Annie,  born  Wood.  English  freethinker  and  theoso- 


phist. 


.1847 


Besant  (be-s&nt'  ;  be-z£nt'),  Walter,  Sir.  English  novelist  (chiefly  in  collabo¬ 
ration  with  James  Rice)  and  misc.  writer . . 1836—1901. 

Bescherelle  (bSsh'rSl'),  Louis  Nicolas.  Fr.  grammarian  and  lexicographer.  .1802 — 1884. 
Beskow,  von  (fon  bSs'kbv),  Bernhard,  Baron.  Swedish  dramatist  and  his¬ 
torian . . 1796—1868. 

Bessarion  (bS-sa'rY-dn),  Johannes,  or  Basil.  Greek  cardinal,  and  patriarch 

of  Constantinople . 1395?-1472. 

Bessel  (bes'el),  Friedrich  Wilhelm.  Prussian  astronomer . 1784 — 1846. 

Bessemer  (bgs'e-mer),  Henry,  Sir.  English  engineer  and  inventor.  [ Besse¬ 
mer  steel. J . 1813—1898. 

Bessi&res  (be'sy&r'),  Jean  Baptiste.  Duke  of  Istria.  French  marshal . 1768 — 1813. 

Bestuahev  (b6s-too'zh6f),  Aleksandr  Aleksandrovich.  Russian  novelist . 1797 — 1837. 

BestUZhev-Ryumin  (bSs-tob'zhgf-ryoo'min),  Aleksyey  Petrovich,  Count. 

Russian  diplomatist . 1693 — 1763. 

Betham  (bSth'am),  William,  Sir.  English  antiquary  and  genealogist . 1779 — 1853. 

Bdthencourt,  de  (de  ba'taN'koor'),  Jean,  Seigneur.  French  conqueror  of  the 

Canary  Isles  .  ?  — 1425. 

Bethmanil-Hollweg,  von  (fon  bat'man-hol'vaK),  Theobald.  German  states¬ 
man,  and  imperial  chancellor  (1909-17) . 1856 — 1921. 

Bethune*(be-thoon'),  George  Washington.  Amer.  clergyman  and  poet . 1805 — 1862. 

Betterton  (bgt'er-tdn),  Thomas.  English  actor . 1635?-1710. 

Beuckelszoon  (boik'els-zon'),  or  Beuckels  (boik'Sls),  Jan.  See  John  of  Ley¬ 
den. 

Beudant  (bfPdaN'),  Frangois  Sulpice.  French  physicist . 1787 — 1850. 

Beurnonville,  de  (de  bfir'nON'vel'),  Pierre  Riel,  Marquis.  French  marshal 

and  statesman . 1752 — 1821 . 

Beust,  von  (fonjooist'),  Friedrich  Ferdinand,  Count.  Austrian  statesman ..  1 809 — 1886. 

Beveridge  (b8v'er-Yj),  Albert  Jeremiah.  Amer.  lawyer,  and  senator  (1899-  )1862  . 

Beveridge^  William.  English  prelate  and  Orientalist . 1637 — 1708. 

Bewick  ( bu'ik),  Thomas.  English  artist  and  wood  engraver . 1753 — 1828. 

Beyle  (bel),  Marie  Henri.  Stendhal.  French  novelist . 1783 — 1842. 

Beza  (be'zd),  Theodore.  (F.  de  Bdze,  de  bSz').  French  reformer  and 

Calvinistic  theologian . 1519 — 1605. 

Bhandarkar  (bun'ddr-kar  ;  134),  Ramkrishna  Gopal,  Sir.  Hindu  educator, 

social  and  religious  reformer . 1837  . 

Bezold  (ba'tsolt),  Karl.  German  Orientalist . 1859  . 

Blanchl  (byaq'ke),  Giovanni  Battista.  Italian  anatomist  and  writer . 1681 — 1761. 

Bianchlnl  (byaq-ke'ne),  Francesco.  Italian  antiquarian  and  mathematician.  1662 — 1729. 

Bianconl  (byaq-ko'ne),  Charles.  Italian  inventor  of  the  Irish  car  system - 1786 — 1875. 

Biard  (b’yar),  Frangois  Auguste.  French  painter . 1798 — 1882. 

Bibblena  (b§b-bya'na).  Real  name  Bernardo  Dovizio.  It.  cardinal  and  author  1470 — 1520. 
Bibliophile  (be'ble'o'fel'),  P.  L.  Jacob.  Pseudonym  of  Paul  Lacroix. 

Bichat  (be'sW),  Marie  Frangois  Xavier.  French  physiol,  and  anatomist. ..  1771 — 1802. 

Bicker st eth  (bYk'er-stSth),  Edward.  English  theological  writer . 1786 — 1850. 

Biddle  (bYd'’l),  John.  The  Father  of  English  Unitarians.  Eng.  theologian.  .1615 — 1662. 

Biddle,  Nicholas.  Uncle  of  following.  American  naval  commander . 1750 — 1778. 

Biddle,  Nicholas.  American  financier.  President  of  the  U.  S.  bank . 1786 — 1844. 

Bidpai  or  Pilpal  J3ee  in  Vocab. 

Biedermann  (be'der-man),  Friedrich  Karl.  Ger.  historian  and  statesman. .  .1812 — 1901. 

flela,  von  (fon  be'la),  Wilhelm,  Baron.  German  astronomer  [ Biela's  comet]  1782 — 1856. 

ielskl  (bySl'skfc),  Martin.  Polish  historian . . 1495 — 1575. 

Bienville,  de  (de  bySN'vel'),  Jean  Baptiste  Le  Moyne,  Sieur.  Colonial  governor 

of  Louisiana,  and  founder  of  New  Orleans . 1680 — 1768. 

Bierstadt  (ber'stat),  Albert.  German-American  landscape  painter . 1830 — 1902. 

Bigelow  (bYg'e-lo ;  bYg'lo),  Erastus  Brigham.  American  inventor . 1814 — 1879. 

Bigelow,  Jacob.  American  physician,  botanist,  and  writer . 1787 — 1879. 

Bigelow,  John.  American  editor,  author,  and  diplomatist . 1817—1911. 

Bigelow,  Poultney.  American  author  and  journalist .  . 1855  - . 

Blgnon  (be/ny6N/),  Louis  Pierre  Edouard.  French  historian  and  statesman.  .1771 — 1841. 
Bigordi  (be-g6r'de),  Domenico.  See  Ghirlandaio. 

Biheron  (be^-r8N'),  Marie  Catherine.  French  anatomist . 1719—1786. 


Born. 

.1756- 


Died. 

-1831. 


Bilderdijk  (bYl'der-dlk),  Willem.  Dutch  poet  . .  . 

Biliinger  (bYl'fYng-er),  or  Biillfinger  (biil'fYng-er),  Georg  Bernhard.  Ger¬ 
man  philosopher  and  mathematician . 1693 — 1750. 

Billaud-Varenne  (be'yo'-va/rgn'),  Jean  Nicolas.  French  Jacobin . 1756 — 1819. 

Bille  (bYl'e),  Steen  Andersen.  Danish  rear  admiral . 1797 — 1883. 

Billings  (bYl'ingz),  John  Shaw.  American  surgeon  and  librarian . 1839 — 1913. 

Billings,  Josh.  Pseudonym  of  Henry  Wheeler  Shaw. 

Binet  (bi'nS'^,  Jacques  Philippe  Marie.  French  math,  and  astronomer . 1786 — 1856. 

Binney  (bYn'i),  Amos.  American  naturalist . 1803 — 1847. 

Binney,  Horace.  American  lawyer  and  statesman . 1780 — 1875. 

Biorn,  or  Bjorn,  Jonsson  (be-firn',  or  b’ytim,  yons'sbn).  Icel.  historian - 1574 — 1656. 

Biot  (b’yo'),  Jean  Baptiste.  French  mathematician  and  philosopher . 1774 — 1862. 

Birch  (bdrch),  Samuel.  English  Egyptologist . 1813 — 18S5. 

Birch,  Thomas.  English  historian  and  biographer . 1705 — 1766. 

Bird  (bflrd),  Golding.  English  physician  and  physicist . 1814 — 1854. 

Bird  wood  (bfird'wci)d),  George  Christopher  Molesworth,  Sir.  English  writer 

on  India . . 1832 — 1917. 

Birkbeck  (bfirk'bSk),  George.  English  physician  and  philanthropist . 1776 — 1841. 

Birney  (bfir'nY),  James  Gillespie.  American  antislavery  politician . 1792—1857. 

Blron,  de  (de  be'rbN'),  Armand  Louis  de  Gontaut,  Due  de  Lauzun.  French 

military  commander . 1747 — 1793. 

Birrell  (bfir'Sl),  Augustine.  British  lawyer,  politician,  and  critic . 1850  - . 

Bischoff  (bisli'of),  Theodor  Ludwig  Wilhelm.  German  anat.  and  physiol.. .  .1807 — 1882. 

Bishop  (bish'wp),  Henry  Rowley,  Sir.  English  musical  composer . 1786 — 1855. 

Bismarck-Schbnhausen,  von  (fon  bYs'mark-shfin'hou'zen),  Otto  Eduard 

Leopold,  Prince.  German  statesman .  . 1815 — 1898. 

Bispham  (bYs'fam;  -pam),  David  S.  American  barytone  singer . 1857 — 1921. 

Bisschop.  See  Episcofius,  Simon. 

Bizet  (bt^ze'),  Alexandre  Cesar  Leopold,  called  Georges.  French  composer.  .1838 — 1875. 
Bjornson  (byflrn'sun),  Bjdrnstjerne.  Norwegian  poet,  dramatist,  and  novelist. 1832 — 1910. 

Black  (blSk),  Hugh.  Scottish  theologian  and  author  in  America . 1869  - . 

Black,  Jeremiah  Sullivan.  American  jurist . 1810 — 1883. 

Black,  Joseph.  Scottish  chemist  and  anatomist  . 1728 — 1799. 

Black,  William.  English  novelist . 1841 — 1888. 

Black  Hawk.  Ma-ka-tae-mish-kia-kiak.  American  Indian  (Sac)  chief . 1767 — 1838. 

Blackie  (blak'Y),  John  Stuart.  Scottish  author  and  translator . 1809 — 1895. 

Blackmore  (blSk'mor),  Richard,  Sir.  Euglish  physician  and  poet . 1650?-1729. 

Blackmore,  Richard  Doddridge.  English  novelist.  \_Lorna  Boone.'] . 1825 — 1900. 

Blackstone  (blSk'ston),  William,  Sir.  English  jurist.  [Comme7itaries.] . . . .  1723 — 1780. 
Blackwell,  Elizabeth.  First  woman  in  the  United  States  who  received  the 

degree  of  M.  D.,  born  in  England . 1821 — 1910. 

Blackwell  (blak'wSl),  Mrs.  See  Stone,  Lucy. 

Blackwood  (blSk'wood),  William.  Scottish  publisher.  [Blackuood's  Mag.]  .1776 — 1834. 

Blaine  (blan),  James  Gillespie.  American  statesman . . 1830 — 1893. 

Blainville,  de  (de  blXN'vel'),  Henri  Marie  Ducrotay.  French  zoologist  and 

physician . 1777 — 1850. 

Blair  (bl&r),  Hugh.  Scottish  divine  and  professor  of  rhetoric . 1718 — 1800. 

Blake  (blak),  Robert.  British  admiral . 1599 — 1657. 

Blake,  William.  English  artist  and  poet . 1757 — 1827. 

Blakey  (bla'kY),  Robert.  English  philosophical  and  misc.  writer . 1795 — 1878. 

Blanc  (blaN),  Auguste  Alexandre  Philippe  Charles.  Brother  of  Jean  Joseph 

Charles  Louis.  French  art  critic . 1813 — 1882. 

Blanc,  Jean  Joseph  Charles  Louis.  French  author  and  politician . 1811 — 1882. 

Blanchard  (blaN'shdr'),  Frangois.  French  aeronaut . 1753 — 1809. 

Blanchard  (blSn'cherd),  Samuel  Laman.  English  journalist  and  writer . 1804 — 1845. 

Blanchard,  Thomas.  American  inventor . 1788 — 1864. 

Blanche  (blanch  ;  140),  of  Castile.  Daughter  of  Alfonso  IX.,  of  Castile,  and 

wife  of  Louis  VIII.,  of  France .  . 1187 — 1252. 

Bland  (blSnd),  Dorothy.  See  Jordan,  Dorothea. 

Blanqul  (blaN'ke'),  J£r6me  Adolphe.  French  political  economist . 1798 — 1854. 

Blanqul,  Louis  Auguste,  Bro.  of  preceding.  Fr.  socialistic  revolutionist. .  .1805 — 1881. 
Blauvelt  (blO'vglt'),  Lillian  Evans.  Mrs.  William  F.  Pendleton.  American 

operatic  and  concert  soprano . 1873  - . 

Blavatsky  (bla-vats'kY),  Elena  Petrovna,  born  Hahn.  Russian  traveler  and 

theosopliist . 1861 — 1891. 

Blennerhassett  (blSn'er-hSs'St),  Harman.  Associate  of  Aaron  Burr . 1764?-1831. 

Blesslngton  (blgs'Yng-t&n),  Marguerite,  Countess  of,  born  Power.  Irish 

woman  of  letters . 1789—1849. 

Blicher  (blYK'er),  Steen  Steensen.  Danish  poet . 1782 — 1848. 

Bligll  (bll),  William.  English  navigator . 1753 — 1817. 

Blind  fblYnt),  Karl.  German  political  agitator  . 1826 — 1907. 

Bliss  (blYs),  Cornelius  Newton.  American  merchant,  and  secretary  of  in¬ 
terior  (1897-99) . 1833—1911. 

Bloch  (bloK),  Jean.  Ivan  Stanislavovich  Bliokh.  Polish  Jewish  financier, 

economist,  and  military  critic . 1836 — 1902. 

Block  (blokl,  Maurice  (orig.  Moritz).  German-French  economist . 1816 — 1901. 

Bloemaort  (bloo'mart),  Abraham.  Dutch  painter . . . 1564 — 1651. 

Bloemen,  van  (van  bloo'men),  Jan  Frans.  \_Orizonte.]  Belgian  painter. ..  .1662 — 1748. 

Blom  (blom),  Karl  Magnus.  Swedish  naturalist  and  physician . 1737 — 1815. 

Blomfield  (blum'feld  ;  bloom'feld),  Charles  James.  Bishop  of  London . 1786 — 1857. 

Blondel  (bldN'dSl');  Frangois.  French  architect  and  military  engineer . 1617 — 1686. 

Blondin  (blfiN'dSN'),  Charles.  Real  name  Jean  Francois  Gravelet.  French  ac¬ 
robat  and  tight-rope  walker.  Crossed  Niagara  on  tightrope,  1855, 1859, 1860.1824 — 1897. 

Bloomfield  (bloom'feld),  Robert.  English  poet . / . 1766 — 1823. 

Blouet  (blob'S'),  Paul.  Max  O'Rell.  French  writer . 1848 — 1903. 

Blount  (blunt),  Thomas.  English  miscellaneous  writer  and  lexicographer..  ..1618 — 1679. 
Bliicher,  von  (fon  blii'Ker  ;  E?ig.  bloo'cher  or  bloo'ker),  Gebhard  Leberecht. 

Prussian  field  marshal . 1742 — 1819. 

Bluhme,  or  Blume  (bloo'me),  Friedrich.  German  jurist . 1797 — 1874. 

Blum  (blobm),  Hans  G.  M.  Son  of  Robert.  German  publicist  and  author _ 1841 — 1910. 

Blum,  Robert.  German  journalist  and  agitator. . 1807 — 1848. 

Blumenbach  (bloo'men-baK),  Johann  Friedrich.  German  naturalist  and 

physiologist . . 1752 — 1840. 

Blumenthal,  von  (fon  bloo'men-tal),  Leonhard.  Prussian  army  officer . 1810 — 1900. 

Blunt  (blunt),  Edmund  March.  American  nautical  writer . 1770 — 1862. 

Bluntschli  (bloontsh'le),  Johann  Kaspar.  German  jurist . 1808 — 1881. 

Boabdilfbo'iib-del').  Abu  Abdallah.  El  Chico.  Last  Moorish  king  of  Granada,  fl.  1481. 

Boaden  (bo'd^n),  James.  English  journalist  and  author . 1762 — 1S39. 

Boadicea  (bo'd-dY-se'd).  British  queen .  ?  —  62. 

Boardman  (bord'man),  George  Dana.  American  missionary . 1801 — 1831. 

Boardman,  George  Dana.  Son  of  preceding.  American  baptist  clergyman.  .1828— 1903. 

Boas  (bo'as),  Franz.  German  anthropologist  in  America . 1858  . 

Bobadilla,  de  (da  bo'va-thel'ya ;  133,  195),  Francisco.  Spanish  political  ad¬ 
ministrator.  Sent  Columbus  in  chains  to  Spain .  ?  — 1502. 

Boborykin  (bb'bb-rY'kin),  Petr  Dmitrievich.  Russian  novelist . 1836  . 

Boccaccio  (bok-kii'cho),  Giovanni ;  in  French  and  old  English,  Boccace  (b<$- 

kas').  Italian  author,  esp.  of  novelle . 1313 — 1375. 

Bochart  (bo'shar'),  Samuel.  French  scholar  and  Protestant  theologian . 1599 — 1G67. 

Bockh  (bOx),  Philipp  August.  German  philologist  and  antiquary . 1785 — 1867. 

Bocklln  (bOk'len),  Arnold.  Swiss  landscape  painter . 1827 — 1901. 

Bode  (bo'de),  Johann  Elert.  German  astronomer . 1747 — 1826. 

Bode,  Wilhelm.  German  art  critic . 1845  . 

Bodenhausen,  von  (fon  bo'dSn-hou'zen),  Cuno.  German  painter . 1852  . 

Bodenstedt,  von  (fon  bo'dcn-shtSt),  Friedrich  Martin.  German  author . 1819 — 1892. 

Bodin  (bo'dSN'),  Jean.  French  political  writer . 1530 — 1596. 

Bodley  (bSd'lY),  Thomas,  Sir.  Founder  of  the  Bodleian  library  at  Oxford..  ..1545 — 1613. 

Bodmer  (bod'mer),  Johann  Jakob.  Swiss  critic  and  poet . 1698 — 1783. 

Bodonl  (bo-do'ne),  Giambattista.  Italian  printer  and  scholar . 1740 — 1813. 

Boece  (bois ;  bo-es'),  or  Boethius  (bo-e'tliY-ds),  Hector.  Scottish  historian  1465?-1536. 


ale,  senate,  c&re,  am,  dccount,  arm,  ask,  sofd;  «ve,  Svent,  find,  recent,  maker;  Ice,  ill;  old,  6bey,  orb,  5dd,  sSft,  connect;  use,  unite,  <irn,  ilp,  circ*s,  menii ; 
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Boehm  (bQm).  Joseph  Edear  Sir  PWK„1,  „  ,  .  Born.  Died. 

Boerhaave  (WhB-“  “  K  HMnlptor‘  ’  7  V . 1834-1890. 

philosopher  ^  or  bav)>  Hermann.  Dutch  physician  and 

B0efm3^Torqua,u:y"v^a^^r^i0e'^Up  or  Boece  ( bo-es')',  Anicius  Man-^8- 

Bottle,  de  la  (de  la'Wa'se  r&ie^aUFPhllTPhfand8tate8mau .  475?"  525? 

. •— *« 

nTT^*  °T  5^®  (bQm),  Jakob.  German  mystic  and  visionary.  1575  1G24 

wSSfflltek^oS;  r0,,d°"  P“bliB.herx  f  l^rariesT:  ■■■'■  lTSfrllM*: 

nni.rs.6K  B  I  rl', 2  German- Russian  Orientalist.  [S/cr.-Ger  Viet  1  1810—1904 

Boieldleu  ^bB^SPdv(i'bl0  Frr  d5)-’  f'Ialtte°  Ma‘,ia'  Count  o£  Scandiano.  It.  poet.  1434?-1494: 
BOieidieu  (bo'yel'dyO'),  Framois  Adrien.  French  composer. .. .  1775—1834 

Bo  iserde  b wuv  tS'T50’  Nic,0!a8-  Fr'  Poet-  satirist*  aud  critic.  1G3G-I7n.' 

5rJ???5?7v  "/  -P  Te‘  .Pru881an  architect  and  antiquary . 1783—1854 

Bolssleu  dTwI  VwkfavfM  Lt°U‘8  ?aston-  Fr-  historian.  critic,  and  archaeol.l8'23-l'.i08. 
JDOISS16U,  a©  (de  bwa/syu'),  Jean  Jacques.  French  engraver .  1736—1810 

Rolfn  °r  hf?t0r^W  a  80.  nid/)» . Jf.an  Francois.  French  philologist . . .  1774—1857! 

Bolto  (bo  e-to),  Arrigo.  Italian  composer  of  music.  [  MeHstnfele  1  _ 1Q18 

B0k6lrn({b5^;^eorIariHAnn9  GUlai“'  ^  i mLS 

g6'5S1Sr*i«A5?encai1  poet’  dramatist,  and  diplomat. ...  1823— 1890. 
RoleunTt°,r3/rb„i  \  r'w66d)*  R°lf-  Pseudonym  of  Thomas  Alexander  Browne. 

Rolfnebrnfce  He“7  VIIL  of  England.  Beheaded . 15077-153C. 

Boungbroke  (bBl'Tn-brdbk  ;  bo'ling-;  formerly  bool'Tng-brook),  Henry  Saint- 

John,  Viscount.  English  statesman  and  political  writer . 1678 — 1751. 

?r0r\'  b*-15'vSr)»  Simon.  So.  American  liberator. . .  .1783— 1830. 
Bonaparte,  Charles  Lucien  Jules  Laurent.  Son  of  Lucien  Prince  of  Canino 

and  Musignano.  American  ornithologist . 1803 _ 1857. 

Bonaparte,  J©r8me.  Brother  of  Napoleon  I.  King  of  Westphalia 1784—1 860. 

Bonaparte,  Joseph.  Brother  of  Napoleon  I .  King  of  Naples  and  Spain . 1768—1844. 

Bonaparte,  Louis.  Brother  of  Napoleon  /.  King  of  Holland . 1778 _ 1846. 

Bonaparte,  Lucien.  Brother  of  Napoleon  I.  Prince  of  Canino . 1775 — 1840. 

Bonaparte,  or  Buonaparte  (bo'nd-part ;  It.  pron.  bd'na-par'ta,  bwS'na-par'- 

ta),  Napoleon.  Napoleon  I.  Emperor  of  the  French  (1804-15) . 1769—1821. 

Bonaparte,  Napoleon  Joseph  Charles  Paul.  Prince  Napoleon.  Son  of  Jerome.  1822 — 1891. 
Bonaparte,  Napoleon  II.,  or  Napoleon  Francois  Charles  Joseph.  Son  of  Na¬ 
poleon  I.  and  Maria  Louisa . 1811—1832. 

Bonaparte,  Napoleon  III.,  or  Charles  Louis  Napoleon,  known  as  Louis  Napo- 

leon.  Son  of_Louis.  Emperor  of  the  French  (1852-70) . 1808—1873. 

Bonaventura  (bo'na-v&n-too'rd),  Father.  Pseudonym  of  Charles  Edward 
Stuart  in  1753. 

Bonaventura  (bo(na-vgn-tdo'ra),  Saint.  The  Seraphic  Doctor.  Italian  scho¬ 
lastic  theologian . 1221 _ 1274. 

Bonehamp,  de  (de  boN'shaN'),  Charles  Melchior  Artus,  Marquis.  Fr.  gen.  .  .1760— 1793. 

Bond  (b5nd),  Edward  Augustus,  Sir.  English  librarian  at  British  Museum _ 1815—1898. 

Bond,  George  Phillips.  Son  of  William  Cranch.  American  astronomer. ..  .1825 — 1865. 

Bond,  Robert,  Sir.  Newfoundland  politician  and  premier . 1857  — -. 

Bond,  William  Cranch.  American  astronomer . 1789—1859. 

Bon  de  Salnt—Hllalre  (b6N  de  sSN'te'ISr'),  Francois  Xavier.  French  scholar 

and  writer . 1678—1761. 

Bondi  (bdn'de),  Clemente.  Italian  poet . 1742 — 1821. 

Bonghi  (bOn'ge),  Ruggiero  or  Ruggero.  It.  educator,  politician,  and  writer.  1828— 1S95. 

Bonheur  (bo'nGr7),  Marie  Rosalie.  Called  Rosa.  Fr.  painter  of  animals _ 1822—1899. 

Bonhomme> (bo'nom'),  Jacques.  Pseudonym  of  Guillaume  Caillet. 

Boniface  (bo'ne'fas'),  Joseph  Xavier.  See  Saintine. 

Boniface  (b5n'T-fas),  Saint.  Orig.  Winfried.  The  Apostle  of  Germany. 

Ecclesiastic  and  missionary  in  Germany,  born  in  England .  680?-  755. 

Boniface  (bbn'T-fas  ;  -f5s  ;  F.  bo'ne'fas')  I.  Pope  (418-422) .  ?  —  422. 

Boniface  VIII.  Cardinal  Benedetto  Gaetani.  Pope  (1294-1303) . 1228—1303. 

Bonivard,  de  (de  bo'ne'var'),  Francois.  Prisoner  of  Chilton .  Swiss  patriot. 1493 — 1570. 

Bonnat  (bfc'nAf),  Leon  Joseph  Florentin.  French  painter,  esp.  of  portraits.  .1833  _ . 

Bonner  (bbn'er),  or  Boner,  Edmund.  Bishop  of  London.  Persecutor . 1500?-1569*. 

Bonnet  (bo'ng'),  Charles.  Swiss  naturalist  and  philosopher . 1720—1793. 

Bonneval.  de  (de  bon'val'),  Claude  Alexandre,  Count.  French  adventurer.  1675— 1747. 

Bonneville  (b5n'vil),  Benjamin  L.  E.  American  soldier  and  traveler . 17957-1878. 

Bonnycastle  (b5n'T-kas/’’l),  John.  English  mathematician . 1 750?— 1 821 . 

Bononcini  (bo'non-che'ne),  Giovanni  Battista.  Italian  composer . 1672?-aft.  1752. 

Bonpland  (bON'plaN7),  Aim£.  French  botanist  and  traveler . 1773 — 1858, 

Bonstetten,  de  (de  bon'stSt-gn),  Charles  Victor.  Swiss  author . 1745 — 1832. 

Benvalot  (boN'va/lo'),  Pierre  Gabriel  Edouard.  French  explorer  and  author.  1853  - . 

Bonwlck  (bbn'wik),  James.  Australian  author . . 1817 — 1906. 

Boole  (bool),  George.  English  mathematician  and  logician . 1815 — 1864. 

Boone  (boon),  Daniel.  American  explorer  and  colonizer . 1735 — 1820. 

Booth  (booth),  Ballington.  Son  of  William  Booth.  Founder  of  the  Volunteers 

of  America . 1859  - . 

Booth,  Edwin  Thomas.  Son  of  Junius  Brutus.  American  actor . 1833 — 1893. 

Booth,  John  Wilkes.  Son  of  Junius  Brutus.  Actor.  Assassin . 1839 — 1865. 

Booth,  Junius  Brutus.  English  tragedian . 1796 — 1852. 

Booth,  Maud  Ballington  (born  Charlesworth).  Wife  of  Ballington  Booth. 

English  philanthropist  in  America.  1865  - . 

Booth,  William.  General  Booth.  English  clergyman.  [Salvation  Army.]  .  .1829— 1912. 

Boothby  (boofch'bT),  Guy  Newell.  Australian  novelist . 1867 — 1905. 

Bopp  (b5p),  Franz.  German  philologist.  [ Vergleichende  Grammatik.] . 1791 — 1867. 

Borchgrevink  (borK'grS-vtqk),  Cars  ten  Egeberg.  Danish  antarctic  explorer.  1864  - . 

Borda  (bor'da'),  Jean  Charles.  French  mathematician  and  astronomer . 1733 — 1799. 

Borden  (bOr'd^n),  Simeon.  American  civil  engineer . 1798 — 1856. 

Bordone  (bor-do'na),  Paris.  Italian  painter . .  .  . . 1500 — 1571. 

Borelll  (bo-rSl'le),  Giovanni  Alfonso.  Italian  philos.  and  mathematician - 1608 — 1679. 


Borgia  (bOr'ja),  Cesare.  Italian  cardinal  and  military  leader . 1476—1507. 

Borgia,  Lucrezia.  Sister  of  Cesare.  Duchess  of  Ferrara . 1480—1519. 

Borgo  (b6r'go),  di,  Luca.  See  Pacioli,  Luca. 

Borgognone  (bo r/g$-ny5'na).  See  Courtois,  Jacques. 

Borgognone.  Called  Ambrogio  da  Fossano.  It.  painter.  . .  .* . ? — ab.1523. 

Born,  de  (de  born'),  Bertrand.  Count  of  Hautefort.  Fr.  troubadour .. fl.  12th  and  13th  c. 

Born,  von  (fon  born'),  Ignaz.  German-Hungarian  mineralogist . 1742 — 1791. 

Bdme  (bfir'ne),  Ludwig  German  political  writer . 1786 — 1837. 

Bomier  bor'nya'),  Henri  de,  Vioomte.  French  poet  and  dramatist . 1825—1901. 

Borodin  (b^ri-dln'),  Aleksandr  Porfirevich.  Russian  composer  and  chemist.l 834— 1887. 

Borromeo  (bor/r6-m8'o),  Carlo,  Saint.  Italian  cardinal . 1538  1584. 

Borromini  (bor'ro-me'ne),  Francesco.  Italian  architect  of  S.  Agnese  and  other 

buildings  of  the  Decadenza . 1599  1667. 

Borrow  (b5r'o  ;  bur'o),  George.  English  writer  and  traveler . 1803—1881. 

Boru  (bo-rod').  See  Brian  Boroihme.  . 

Bory  de  Saint  Vincent  (bo're'  de  s5n  vXN'siiN'),  Jean  Baptiste  Georges  Mane. 

French  naturalist  and  geographer . ••••••** . 1846. 

Bosanqnet  (bo'sdn-kSt ;  bo'sdn-ka'),  Bernard.  English  philosopher . 1848  - . 

BOSC  (b5sk),  Louis  Augustin  Guillaume.  French  naturalist . 1759—1828. 


Born.  Died. 

Boscan  Almogaver  (bos-kan'  al-mo'ga-vSr'),  Juan.  Reformer  of  Spanish 

poetry . . 1495T-1542. 

Boscawen  (b5s'kd-wgn ;  -kwen),  Edward.  Old  Dreadnought.  English  admiral.  17 11 — 1761. 
Bosch  (bosk),  or  Bos  (b5s).  Real  name  Hieronymus  van  Aeken.  Dutch  painter.  1462?-1516? 

Boscovich  (bbs'ko-vich),  Ruggiero  Giuseppe.  Italian  physicist . 1711 — 1787. 

Bosio  (b6'zyo),  Francois  Joseph,  Baron.  Italian  sculptor . 1769 — 1846. 

Bosquet  (bos/ke/),  Pierre  Joseph  Francois.  Marshal  of  France . 1810 — 1861. 

Boss!  (b6s'se),  Giuseppe.  Italian  painter  and  poet . 1777 — 1815. 

Bossuet  (bo'sh'S7,  almost  bo/sw€'),  Jacques  B6nigne.  French  bishop  of 

Meaux,  and  pulpit  orator . 1627 — 1704. 

Bossut  (bo'sii'),  Charles.  French  mathematician . 1730 — 1814. 

Boswell  (boz'wgl),  James.  Scottish  biographer  of  Samuel  Johnson .  . . .  .1740 — 1795. 

Bosworth  (b5z'wwrth),  Joseph.  English  philologist  and  clergyman . 1789 — 1876. 

Botha  (bo'ta),  Louis.  Transvaal  commandant-general  and  politician . 1863 — 1919. 

Bothwell  (bofeh'wel ;  bStli'wel),  James  Hepburn,  Earl  of.  Husband  of  Mary, 

Queen  of  Scots . 1536?-1578. 

Botta  (b6t'ta),  Carlo  Giuseppe  Guglielmo.  Italian  historian . 1766 — 1837. 

Botta  (bo'ti'),  Paul  Emile.  French  archaeologist . 1802 — 1870. 

Botta,  Vincenzo.  Italian  author  in  America . 1818 — 1894. 

Bottari  (bot-ta're),  Giovanni  Gaetano.  Florentine  scholar . 1689 — 1775. 

Bottger  (bdt'ger),  Johann  Friedrich.  German  inventor  of  Dresden  china. . .  .1682 — 1719. 

Botticelli  (b5t'te-chSl'le),  Sandro  Alessandro  Filipepi.  Italian  painter - 14477-1510. 

Bottlger  (bdt'e-ger),  Karl  August.  German  archaeologist . 1760 — 1835. 

Bottiger,  Karl  Wilhelm.  Swedish  poet  and  translator . 1807 — 1878. 

Botts  (b5ts),  John  Minor.  American  politician . 1802 — 1869. 

Boucliardon  (boo'shar'dSN'),  Edme.  French  sculptor . 1698—1762. 

Bouchd— Leclercq  (boo/sha'-le-klSr'),  Louis  Auguste  Thomas.  French  writer 

of  history  (esp.  ancient) . 1842  - . 

Boucher  (boo'sha'),  Alfred.  French  sculptor . 1860  - . 

Boucher,  Francois.  French  painter . 1703 — 1770 

Boucher  (bou'cher),  Jonathan.  English  political  writer  and  philologist . 1738 — 1804. 

Boucher  de  Crdvecceur  de  Perthes  (bdo'sha'  de  krSv'kQr'  de  pSrt'),  Jacques. 

French  archaeologist . 1788 — 1868. 

Bouclcault  (bdo'se/ko' ;  boo'se-ko'),  Dion.  Irish  dramatist  and  actor . 1S20?-1890. 

Boudinot  (boo'de-not),  Elias.  American  patriot  and  philanthropist . 1740 — 1821 

Boufflers,  de  (de  boo'flar'),  Louis  Francois,  Duke.  Marshal  of  France . 1644 — 1711. 

BougainviUe,  de  (de  boo'gaN'vel'),  Louis  Antoine.  French  navigator  and 

geographical  discoverer . 1729—1811. 

Bouguer  (boo/g&r'),  Pierre.  French  mathematician . 1698 — 1758. 

Bouguereau  (bod^ge-ro'),  Adolphe  William.  French  painter . 1S25 — 1906. 

Bouilld,  de  (de  boo'ya'),  Francois  Claude  Amour,  Marquis.  French  general 

and  writer . . 1739 — 1800. 

Bouillon.  See  Godefroy  de  Bouillion. 

Bouillon,  de  (de  boo'yfiN'),  Henri  de  la  Tour  d’Auvergne,  Duke.  French 

marshal . 1555—1623. 

Boulanger  (boo'laN'zha'),  Georges  Ernest  Jean  Marie.  The  Man  on  Horse¬ 
back.  French  general . 1 837 — 1891 . 

Boulton  (bol'twn),  Matthew.  English  engineer . 1728 — 1809. 

Bouquet  de  la  Grye  (boo/kg'  de  la  gre7),  Jean  Jacques  Anatole.  French  hy¬ 
drographic  engineer . 1827 — 1909. 

Bourbaki  (boor'ba'ke'),  Charles  Denis  Sauter.  French  general . 1816 — 1897. 

Bourbon  (boor'bwn  ;  F.  pron.  boor/bON').  French  ducal  and  royal  family. 

Bourbon,  de  (de  bodr'bON'),  Charles,  Duke.  Constable  Bourbon.  French 

general . 1490—1527. 

Bourdaloue  (boor'da'loo'),  Louis.  French  preacher . 1632 — 1704. 

Bourdon  (bodr'ddN7),  Sbbastien.  French  painter . 1616 — 1671. 

Bourgeois  (boor'zhwa'),  Leon  Victor  Auguste.  French  statesman  and  author.1851  - . 

Bourgeois  (bQr-jois'),  Peter  Francis,  Sir.  English  painter . 1756 — 1811. 

Bourget  (boor'zhS'),  Paul.  French  poet,  critic,  and  novelist . 1852  - . 

Bourlgnon  (bod'ren/ySN'),  Antoinette.  Flemish  religious  fanatic . 1616 — 1689. 

Bourinot  (bod/rT-no/),  John  George,  Sir.  Canadian  publicist  and  historian. .  .1837 — 1902. 
Bourmont.  de  (de  bodr'mdN'),  Louis  Auguste  Victor.  Comte  de  Ghaisnes. 

Marshal  of  France  . 1773 — 1846. 

Bourne  (boom  ;  b6rn),  Hugh.  Eng.  founder  of  Primitive  Methodists . 1772 — 1852. 

Bourrlenne,  de  (de  bdd're-Sn'),  Louis  Antoine  Fauvelet.  French  diplomatist 

and  biographer . 1769 — 1834. 

Boussingault  (bdo/s5N/go'),  Jean  Baptiste  Joseph  Dieudonne.  French 

chemist.  [Agrojiomie,  Chimie  agricole ,  Physiologic.'] . 1802 — 1887. 

Bouterwek  (boo'ter-vSk),  Friedrich.  German  philosopher  and  critic . 1766 — 1828. 

Boutrous  (bod'trdo'),  Etienne  Emile  Marie.  French  philosopher . 1845 — 1918. 

Boutwell  (bout'wSl),  George  Sewall.  American  politician . 1818 — 1905. 

Bouvard  (boo/var'),  Joseph  Antoine.  French  architect . 1840  - . 

Bouvart  (boo'vSr'),  Alexis.  French  astronomer . 1767 — 1843. 

Bouvler  (bod-ver' ;  bod'vya'),  John.  American  jurist . 1787 — 1851. 

Bovadilla  (bo'va-fehel'ya  ;  195).  See  Bobadilla,  de. 

Bowdlch  (bou'dteh),  Thomas  Edward.  English  traveler  in  Africa . 1791 — 1824. 

Bowditch  (bou'dich),  Henry  Pickering.  Am.  physiologist  and  educator . 1840 — 1911. 

Bowditch,  Nathaniel.  American  mathematician . 1773 — 1838. 

Bowdcin  (bo'd’n),  James.  American  statesman . 1727 — 1790. 

Bowen  (bo'en),  Francis.  American  professor  and  author . 1811 — 1890. 

Bowles  (bolz),  Samuel.  American  journalist . 1826 — 1878. 

Bowles,  William  Lisle.  English  clergyman,  poet,  and  antiquary . 1762 — 1850. 

Bowring  (bou'rTng),  John,  Sir.  English  statesman  and  linguist . 1792 — 1872. 

Bowyer  (bo'yer),  William.  English  printer  and  scholar . 1699 — 1777. 

Boyce  (bois),  William.  English  composer  and  organist . 1710 — 1779.  • 

Boydell  (boi'dgl),  John.  Lord  mayor  of  London.  Art  publisher . 1719 — 1804. 

Boyer  (bwa'ya'),  Jean  Pierre.  Mulatto  general,  and  president  of  Haiti . 1776 — 1850. 

Boyer,  de  (de),  Alexis,  Baron.  French  surgeon . 1757?-1833. 

Boyesen  (boi'^-sen),  Hjalmar  Hjorth.  Norwegian  author  in  America . 1848 — 1895. 

Boyle  (boil),  Robert.  Irish  chemist  and  philosopher . 1627 — 1691. 

Boyron  (bwa'rfiN').  See  Baron,  Michel. 

Bozzaris,  or  Botzaris  (bot'sa-res ;  often  Anglicized ,  bo-zSr'Ts),  Markos. 

Greek  patriot . 1788 — 1823. 

Brabourne  (bra'bttrn),  Edward  Hugessen  Knatchbull-Hugessen,  Baron.  Eng¬ 
lish  writer  and  politician . 1829 — 1893. 

Bracciollni  (brat'cho-le'ne),  Francesco.  DelV  Api.  Italian  poet . 1566 — 1646. 

Bracegirdle  (bras'gflr'd’l),  Anne.  English  actress . 1663?-1748. 

Brac'ton  or  Brat'ton  or  Bret'ton,  de,  Henry.  English  ecclesiastic  and  judge.  ?  — 1268. 

Braddock  (brSd'wk),  Edward.  British  general  in  America . 1695 — 1755. 

Braddon  (brSd'wn),  Mary  Elizabeth.  Mrs.  John  Maxwell.  Eng.  novelist  1837 — 1915. 
Bradford  (brSd'lerd),  Amory  Howe.  American  Cong,  clergyman  and  author. 1846 — 1911. 

Bradford,  William.  Second  governor  of  Plymouth  colony . 1590 — 1657. 

Bradford,  William.  First  printer  in  Pennsylvania . 1663 — 1762. 

Bradlaugh  (brXdqS),  Charles.  English  agitator . 1833 — 1891. 

Bradley  (brSd'lt),  Andrew  Cecil.  British  educator  and  critic . 1851  - . 

Bradley,  Edward.  Cuthbert  Bede.  English  author . 1827 — 1889. 

Bradley,  Henry.  English  lexicographer  and  philologist . 1845  - . 

Bradley,  James.  English  astronomer . 1693 — 1762. 

Bradshaw  (brSd'shS),  John.  English  judge.  One  of  the  regicides . 1602 — 1659. 

Bradstreet  (brSd'stret),  Anne,  born  Dudley.  Wifeof  Simon.  Am.  poet. .  ..1612 — 1672. 

Bradstreet,  John.  American  major  general . 1711 — 1774. 

Bradstreet,  Simon.  Colonial  governor  of  Massachusetts . 1603—1697. 

Bradwardine  (br5d'wdr-dTn),  Thomas.  The  Profound  Doctor.  Archbishop 

of  Canterbury . 1290?-1349. 

Brady  (bra'dT),  Cyrus  Townsend.  American  clergyman  and  story-writer - 1861 — 1920. 

Braga  (brii'ga),  Theophilo.  Port,  philologist  and  poet.  President  (1910-1911). 1843  - . 

Bragg  (br5g),  Braxton.  American  Confederate  general . 1817 — 1876. 

Brahe  (bra;  Danish  pron.  bra'S),  Tycho.  Danish  astronomer . 1546 — 1601. 

Brahms  (brams),  Johannes.  German  musical  composer . 1833 — 1897. 


food,  foot ;  out,  oil ;  chair ;  go  ;  sing,  ii)k  ;  4hen,  thin ;  nature,  verdure  (250) ;  K=ch  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144) ;  boN0*  yet ;  zh  =  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Guum. 
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Bom.  Died. 

Brainerd  (bra'nerd),  David.  American  missionary  to  the  Indians . 1718 — 1747. 

Bramah  ( properly  brim'd  ;  often  bra'ma  or  brii'md),  Joseph.  English  in¬ 
ventor  of  the  Bramah  press . 1748 — 1814. 

Bramante  (bra-mau'ta),  Donato  d1  Agnolo.  Incorrectly  called  Lazzuri. 

Italian  architect  and  painter . 1444 — 1514. 

Brands  (brSnd),  William  Thomas.  English  chemist . 1788 — 186G. 

Brandes  (brim'dSs),  Georg  Morris  Cohen.  Danish  Jewish  critic  of  literature.  1842 - 

Brandis  (bran'dee),  Christian  August.  Ger.  historian  of  Greek  philosophy.  .1790— 1867. 
Branly  (brSn'IT),  Edouard.  French  scientist.  [  Wireless  telegraph  coherer.'] .  1S4U  — — . 

Brant  (brSnt),  Joseph.  Thayendanegea.  Mohawk  chief . 1742  7-1807. 

Brantome,  de  (de  braN'tom'),  Pierre  de  Bourdeilles.  Fr.  historian . 1535MG14. 

Brascassat  (bra'ka'sa'),  Jacques  Raymond.  French  painter . 1805 — 1867. 

Brasseur  de  Bourbourg  (bra'sOr'  de  boor'boor'),  Charles  Etienne.  French- 

American  archaeologist . 1814 — 1874. 

Brassey  (bras'!),  Thomas.  English  civil  engineer . 1805 — 1870. 

Brassey,  Thomas,  first  Earl.  Son  of  Thomas.  English  statesman  andauthor.1836— 1918. 

Braun  (broun),  August  Emil.  German  archaeologist  and  writer . 1809 — 1856 

Brauwer  (brou'wgr),  Adriaen.  See  Brodwkk. 

Bravo  (bra'vo),  Nicolas.  Mexican  general . ..1790 — 1854 

Bravo-Murillo  (bra'vo-moo-rel'yo),  Juan,  Don.  Spanish  statesman . 1803 — 1873. 

Bray  (bra),  Thomas.  English  clergyman  and  philanthropist . 1666 — 1730 

Brazza,  de  (da  brat'sa),  Pierre  Paul  Framjois  Camille  Savorgnan.  Real  name 

Brazza  Savorgnani.  Italian-French  explorer . 1852 — 1905. 

Brdal  (bra'al'),  Michel  Jules  Alfred.  French  philologist . 1832  - . 

Breasted  (brSs'tSd),  James  Henry.  Am.  Egyptologist  and  Semitic  scholar.  .1865  - . 

Breckinridge  (br5k'In-r!j),  John  Cabell.  American  politician . 1821—1875. 

Bredow  (bra'do),  Gottfried  Gabriel.  German  historian . 1773 — 1814. 

Breislak  (bris'lak),  Scipione.  Italian  geologist . 1748 — 1826. 

Breltlnger  (bri'tlng-er),  Johann  Jakob.  Swiss  Prot.  theologian  and  writer.  .1701— 1774. 
Breltmann,  Hans  (hans  brlt'man).  Pseudonym  of  Charles  Godfrey  Leland. 

Bremer  (bre'mer;  Sw.  pron.  brem'er),  Fredrika.  Swedish  novelist . 1801 — 1865. 

Brenner  (brSn'er),  Ernst.  President  of  Switzerland . 1S56 — 1912. 

Brentano  (brSn-ta'uo),  Clemens.  German  novelist  and  dramatist . 1778 — 1842. 

Breton  (bre-tSi,'),  Jules  Adolphe.  French  painter . 1827 — 1906. 

Breton  de  los  Herreros  (bra-ton'  da  loa  Ir-ra'ros),  Manuel  Spanish  poet 

and  dramatist . 1796 — 1873. 

BretSChneider  (brilt'shnl-der),  Karl  Gottlieb.  German  theologian . 1776 — 1848. 

Breughel  (brfl'Kel),  Jan.  Velvet  Breughel.  Flemish  painter . 1568 — 1625. 

Brewer  (broo'er),  David  Josiah.  Assoc,  justice  U.  S.  Supreme  Court . 1S37 — 1910. 

Brewster  (broo'ster),  David,  Sir.  Scottish  physicist . 1781 — 1868. 

Brewster,  William.  Plymouth  Pilgrim  Father . 15607-1644. 

Brialmont  (bre'al'mfiN').  Henri  Alexis.  Belg.  gen.  and  mil.  eng.  and  writer.  1S21— 1903. 

Brian  Boroihrne,  or  Brian  Boru  (bo-roo').  King  of  Ireland  (1002-14) .  926—1014. 

Brland  (bre-aN'l,  Aristide.  French  politician  and  cabinet  minister . 1862  - . 

Bridge  (brlj),  Frederick,  Sir.  English  organist  (at  Westminster  Abbey, 

1875-  ) . 1844  - . 

Bridges  (brlj'Tz),  Robert.  Droch.  American  editor  and  critic.  . 1858  - . 

Bridges,  Robert,  Sir.  English  physician,  dramatist,  Poet  Laureate . 1844  - . 

Bridget,  or  Brigit  (brTj'Tt),  Saint.  Patroness  of  Ireland .  453 —  523. 

Bridgewater  (brTj'w6'ter),  Francis  Henry  Egerton,  eighth  Earl  of.  English 

clergyman.  [ Bridgewater  Treatises.] . 1756 — 1829. 

Bridgman  (brTj'man),  Laura  Dewey.  American  blind  deaf-mute . 1829 — 1S89. 

Briggs  (brigz),  Charles  Augustus.  Am.  clergyman  and  Bible  scholar . 1841 — 1913. 

Briggs,  Henry.  English  mathematician.  [Logarithmic  tables.] . 1561 — 1630. 

Bright  (brit),  John.  English  orator  and  statesman . 1811 — 1889. 

Bright,  Richard.  English  physician.  [Bright's  disease  of  the  kidneys.] . 1789 — 1858. 

Bril  (brll),  Paul.  Flemish  landscape  painter . 1554 — 1626. 

Brindley  (brlnd'll;  brin'll),  James.  English  canal  engineer . 1716 — 1772. 

Brinton  (brYn'tun),  Daniel  Garrison.  American  surgeon  and  ethnologist . 1837 — 1899. 

Brlnvilliers,  de  (de  braN'vel'ya'),  Marie  Madeleine  d’Aubray,  Marchioness. 

French  poisoner.  Executed . 1630?-1676. 

Brisbane  (brTz'ban),  Arthur.  American  newspaper  editorial  writer . 1864  - . 

Brisbane,  Thomas Makdougall-,  Sir.  Scottish  general  and  colonial  governor.. 1773 — 1860. 

Brlsson  (bre'sbN'),  Eugene  Henri.  French  politician . 1835 — 1912. 

B lissom  Mathurin  Jacques.  French  naturalist . 1723 — 1806. 

Brlssot  de  Warville  (bre'so'  de  var'vel'),  Jean  Pierre.  French  revolutionist ; 

originator  of  the  Girondists . 1754 — 1793. 

Brlsted  (brTs'tSd),  Charles  Astor.  Carl  Benson.  American  author . 1820 — 1874. 

Britton  (brlt'im),  John.  English  antiquary . . . 1771 — 1857. 

Brocchl  (brSk'ke),  Giovanni  Battista.  Italian  naturalist . 1772 — 1826. 

Brock  (brbk),  Isaac,  Sir.  Hero  of  Upper  Canada.  British  major  general. .  .1769 — 1812. 

Brockhaus  (brok'hous),  Friedrich  Arnold.  German  publisher . 1772 — 1823. 

Brocklesby  (br5k'’lz-bi),  Richard.  English  physician  and  writer . 1722 — 1797. 

Broderick  (br5d'er-Tk),  David  Colbreth.  American  senator . 1820 — 1859. 

Brodhead  (br5d'h6d),  John  Romeyn.  American  historian . 1S14 — 1873. 

Brodie  (bro'dT),  Benjamin  Collins,  Sir.  English  surgeon . 1783 — 1862. 

Brodrlck  (brbd'rlk),  George  Charles.  English  writer  and  barrister . 1831 — 1903. 

Brodrlck,  William  St.  John  Freemantle,  ninth  Viscount  Midleton.  English 

statesman . 1856  - . 

Brofferlo  (brof-fa're-o),  Angelo.  Italian  politician,  advocate,  and  poet . 1802 — 1866. 

Broglie,  de  (de  bro'y’),  Achille  Charles  LtSonce  Victor,  Duke.  Fr.  statesman  1785 — 1870. 
Broglie,  de,  Jacques  Victor  Albert.  Son  of  the  preceding.  French  political 

leader  and  writer . 1821 — 1901. 

Brogny  (bron'ye),  Giovanni  Allarmet.  Italian  cardinal . 1342 — 1426. 

•  Brondsted  (br&n'sted),  Peter  Oluf.  Danish  archaeologist . 1780 — 1842. 

Brongnlart  (brbN'nyar'),  Adolphe  Theodore.  Son  of  Alexandre.  French 

botanist  and  scientific  writer . 1801 — 1876. 

Brongnlart,  Alexandre.  French  chemist  and  mineralogist . 1770 — 1847. 

Bront6  (br<5n'tS),  Anne.  Sister  of  Charlotte.  Acton  Bell.  English  author. .  .1820— 1849. 
Bronte,  Charlotte.  Mrs.  A.  B.  Nicholls.  Currer  Bell.  English  novelist.  ..1816 — 1855. 
Bronte,  Emily  Jane.  Sister  of  Charlotte.  Ellis  Bell.  English  novelist..  181 8 — 1848. 

Brooke  (brobk),  John  Rutter.  American  general.  Mil.  gov.  of  Cuba  (1898-99).  1838  - 

Brooke,  Stopford  Augustus.  English  clergyman  and  author . 1832 — 1916. 

Brooks  (brooks),  Charles  Timothy.  Am.  clergyman,  translator,  and  author.  1813 — 1883. 

Brooks,  Elbridge  Streeter.  American  author  and  editor . 1846 — 1902. 

Brooks,  James.  American  journalist.  Estab.  the  “  New  York  Express”.  ..1810 — 1873. 

Brooks,  Phillips.  American  clergyman.  P.  E.  bishop  of  Mass . 1835 — 1893. 

Broome  (broom),  Mary  Ann,  born  Stewart,  Lady.  Formerly  Lady  Barker . 

English  writer  of  stories  and  travels .  .  ?  —1911. 

Broschl  (bros'ke),  Carlo.  See  Farinelli,  Carlo. 

Brougham  (broo'am  ;  broom  ;  local,  northern  Eng.,  pron.  brdbK'?1m,  brdbf'wm, 
broo'hfim),  Henry  (Peter),  Baron  Brougham  and  Vaux  (v6ks).  British 

statesman,  scholar,  and  author . 1778 — 1868. 

Brougham,  John.  Irish-American  actor  and  playwright . 1814 — 1880. 

Broughton  (bro'tun),  William  Robert.  English  navigator . 1762 — 1821. 

Broussais  (broc/sg'),  Francois  Joseph  Victor.  French  physician . 1772 — 1838. 

Bronssonnet  (broo'so'ne'),  Pierre  Marie  Auguste.  French  naturalist . 1761 — 1807. 

Brouwer  (brou'wer),  Adriaen.  Dutch  painter . ab.  1605 — 1638. 

Brown  (broun),  Charles  Brockden.  American  novelist . 1771 — 1810. 

Brown,  Ford  Madox.  English  painter . 1821 — 1893. 

Brown,  Goold.  American  grammarian . 1791 — 1857. 

Brown,  Henry  Billings.  Assoc,  justice  U.  S.  Supreme  Court  (1891-1906). .  ..1836 — 1913. 

Brown,  Jacob.  American  major  general . 1775 — 1828. 

Brown,  John,  of  Osawatomie.  American  radical  abolitionist  leader.  [ Raid 

on  Harper's  Ferry.] . 1800 — 1859. 

Brown,  Oliver  Madox.  English  author  and  painter . 1855 — 1874. 

Browne  (broun),  Charles  Farrar.  Artemus  Ward.  American  humorist . 1834 — 1867. 

Browne,  Hablot  Knight.  Phiz.  English  artist . 1815—1882. 

Browne,  Robert.  English  Puritan  theologian.  Founder  of  Brownists . 1550?-1633? 


Born.  Died. 

Browne,  Thomas,  Sir.  English  physician  and  author.  [Religio  Medici .]. .  .1605— 1682. 

Browne,  Thomas  Alexander.  Rolf  Boldrewood.  Australian  novelist . 1826 — 1915. 

Browne,  William  Hand.  American  educator . . . 1828 — 1912. 

Brownell  (broun'SP),  Thomas  Church.  American  bishop,  and  first  president 

of  Trinity  College,  Hartford,  Conn . 1779 — 1865. 

Browning  (broun'Ing),  Elizabeth  Barrett.  Wife  of  Robert.  English  poet.  1806 — 1861. 

Browning,  Robert.  English  poet . 1812 — 1889. 

Brownlow  (broun'lo),  William  Gannaway.  The  Fighting  Parson.  American 

politician . .  • . 1805 — 1877. 

Brown-S6quard  (-sa'kar' ;  -sa'kwar'),  Charles  Edouard.  Freuch-American 

physiologist . 1817 — 1 894. 

Brownson  (broun'szin),  Orestes  Augustus.  American  writer  and  theologian.  1803— 1876. 

Bruce  (broos),  Blanche  K.  American  colored  politician  and  senator . 1841 — 1898. 

Bruce,  James.  Scottish  African  traveler . . . 1730 — 1794. 

Bruce,  de  (de  broos'),  Robert.  Robert  Bruce.  Robert  I.  Liberator,  and  king 

(1300-29),  of  Scotland.  [ Bannockburn ,  1314.] . 1274 — 1329. 

Bruch  (brdbK)  Max.  German  composer  and  conductor . 1838 — 1920. 

Brucker  (brook'er),  Johann  Jakob.  German  historian  and  divine . 1696 — 1770. 

Brugge,  van  (vail  briig'e),  Jan.  See  Eyck,  van,  Jan. 

Brugmann  (brdbg'man),  Karl.  German  comparative  philologist . 1849  - . 

Brugsch  ( brooKsh),  Heinrich  Karl.  Brugsch  Bey.  German  Egyptologist - 1827 — 1894. 

Brurnmell  (brum'el),  George  Bryan.  Beau  Brummel.  English  society  leader.  .1778 — 1840. 

Brumoy  (brii'mwa'),  Pierre.  French  writer . 1688 — 1742. 

Brun  (brdon),  Friederike  Sophie  Christiane.  German  authoress . 1765—1836. 

Brunck  (briiNk;  brdbqk),  Richard  Francois  Philippe.  French  classical  philol¬ 
ogist  and  critic . 1729 — 1803. 

Brune  (briin),  Guillaume  Marie  Anne.  French  general .  1763—1815. 

Brunehaut  (briin'hS'),  or  Brunhilde  (brun'held').  Consort  of  Sigebert  of 

Austrasia .  534  ? — 613. 

Brunei  (brii-ngl'),  Isambard  Kingdom.  Son  of  Sir  Marc.  English  engineer.  1806— 1859. 

Brunei,  Marc  Isambard,  Sir.  Engineer  of  the  Thames  tunnel . 1769 — 1849. 

Brunelleschi  (broo'nSl-lSs'ke),  Filippo.  Florentine  architect . 1377 — 1446. 

Brunet  (brii'ng'),  Jacques  Charles.  French  bibliographer . 1780 — 1867. 

Branetifere  (briin'tySr'),  Ferdinand.  French  critic  of  literature . 1849 — 1906. 

Brunner  (brooi/er),  Heinrich.  Austrian  law  historian . 1840—1915. 

Brunnov  (brdon'of),  Philipp  Ivanovich,  Count.  Ernest  Philipp  Brunnow. 

Russian  diplomatist . 1797 — 1875. 

Bruno  (broo'no),  Saint.  Founder  of  the  order  of  Carthusians . 1040  ?-l  101. 

Bruno,  Giordano.  Italian  philosopher.  Burned  at  the  stake . 1548 — 1600. 

Brunswlck-Liineburg  (brunz'wIk-lu'ne-boorK),  Karl  Wilhelm  Ferdinand, 

Duke  of.  German  general  against  the  French  Republicans .  . 1735 — 1806. 

Brunton  (brun'twn),  Mary,  born  Balfour.  British  novelist . 1778 — 1818. 

Brusasorcl  (broo'za-sOr'che).  Sobriquet  of  Domenico  del  Riccio. 

Brush  (brush),  Charles  Francis.  American  electrician.  [Arc  lamp.] . 1849  - . 

Brutus  (brob'tus),  Lucius  Junius.  Roman  patriot . fl.  b.  c.  501. 

Brutus,  Marcus  Junius.  Rom.  politician.  One  of  Caesar’s  assassins,  .b.  c.  85 — b.  c.  42. 
Bruydre,  de  la  (de  la  brii'y&r').  See  La  Bruyere. 

Bruyn  (broin),  Bartholomaus.  Dutch  painter . 1493 — 1556? 

Bruyn,  de  (de  broin'),  Kornelis.  Dutch  traveler  and  painter . 1652 — 1726? 

Bruys,  de(de  brii'e'),  Pierre.  French  fanatic.  Burned  at  the  stake .  ?  — 1126. 

Bryan  (bri'an),  William  Jennings.  American  politician . 1860  - . 

Bryant  (bri'ant),  William  Cullen.  American  poet  and  journalist . 1794 — 1878. 

Bryce  (bris),  James,  Viscount.  English  historiau,  publicist,  and  diplomat..  .1838 — 1922. 

Brydges  (brlj'Tz),  Samuel  Egerton,  Sir.  English  writer . 1762 — 1837. 

Buache  (bii'ash'),  Philippe.  French  geographer . 1700—1773. 

Bubna  und  Littiz(boob'na  oont  lit'Tts),  Ferdinand,  Count  of.  Austrian  gen.  .17687-1825. 
Bucer  (boot'ser  ;  Eng.  bu'ser),  or  Butzer  (boot'ser),  Martin.  Kuhhorn.  Ger¬ 
man  Protestant  reformer . 1491 — 1551. 

Buch,  von  (fon  booK),  Christian  Leopold.  Prussian  geologist . 1774 — 1853. 

Buchanan  (bft-kSn'an  ;  bu-k5n'a.n),  George.  Scottish  historian  and  poet _ 1506 — 1582. 

Buchanan,  James.  Fifteenth  president  of  the  United  States  (1857-61) . 1791 — 1868. 

Buchanan,  Robert.  English  poet,  dramatist,  novelist,  and  critic . 1841 — 1901. 

Buchez  (biPsha'),  Philippe  Joseph  Benjamin.  French  philosophical  writer. <1796 — 1865. 
Buchlein  (buK'lm).  See  Fagius,  Paul. 

Buchner  (book'ner),  Eduard.  German  chemist.  [Nobel  prize ,  1907.] . 1860—1917. 

Blichner (biiK'ner),  Friedrich  Karl  Christian  Ludwig.  Ger.  philosopher..  ..1824 — 1899. 

Buck  (buk),  Dudley.  American  musical  composer  and  organist . 1839 — 1909. 

Buckingham  (buk'Tng-am),  George  Villiers,  first  Duke  of.  Lord  high  ad¬ 
miral  of  England . 1592 — 1628. 

Buckingham,  George  Villiers,  second  Duke  of.  Son  of  the  preceding.  Eng¬ 
lish  courtier . 1628 — 1687. 

Buckingham,  James  Silk.  English  traveler  and  author . 1786 — 1855. 

Buckland  (buk'land),  William.  Dean  of  Westminster.  English  geologist.  .1784 — 1856. 

Buckle  (bdk'’l),  George  Earle.  English  editor.  [ The  Times.] . 1854  - . 

Buckle,  Henry  Thomas.  Eng.  historian.  [History  of  Civilization  in  Engfrmd.]1821 — 1862. 
Buckley  (buk'li),  James  Monroe.  Am.  Methodist  clergyman  and  author. . .  .1836 — 1926. 
Buckminster  (buk'mTn-ster),  Joseph  Stevens.  American  Unitarian  preach¬ 
er  and  scholar .  . 1784 — 1812. 

Buddha  (bood'd;  147).  See  Gautama. 

Bud6  (bii'da'),  Guillaume.  (Lat.  Bud»'US.)  French  scholar . 1467—1540. 

Bnell  (bu'el),  Don  Carlos.  American  general . 1818 — 1898. 

Buffalo  Bill  (buf'd-lo  bil').  Sobriquet  of  William  Frederick  Cody. 

Buffier  (bii'fya'),  Claude.  French  theologian  and  author . 1661 — 1737. 

Buffon,  de  (de  buf'Sn  ;  Fr.  pron.  de  bu'foN'l,  Georges  Louis  Leclerc,  Comte. 

French  naturalist . 1707 — 1788. 

Bugeaud  de  la  Piconnerie  (bii'zho'de  la  pe'kon're'),  Thomas  Robert,  Due 

d’lsly.  French  marshal . 1784 — 1849. 

Bugenhagen  (bob'g^n-ha'gen),  Johann.  Pomeranus.  German  reformer _ 1485 — 1558. 

Bugge  (boog^),  Thomas.  Danish  astronomer . 1740 — 1815. 

Buhle  (boo'le),  Johann  Gottlieb.  German  philosopher . 1763 — 1821. 

Bulgarin  (bdbl-gp'rTn),  Faddey  Venediktovich.  Russian  novelist  and  essayist.  1789 — 1859. 

Bull  (o'le  bool),  Ole  Bornemann.  Norwegian  violinist . 1810 — 1880. 

Bullant  (biVlaN'),  Jean.  French  architect . 1515?-1678. 

Bullen  (bobl'en),  Frank  Thomas.  English  seaman  and  novelist . 1857 — 1915. 

Bullinger  (bdol'Tng-er),  Heinrich.  Swiss  reformer . 1504 — 1675. 

Billow,  von  (fon  bii'lo),  Bernhard,  Prince.  German  diplomat,  statesman, 

and  imperial  chancellor  (1900-09) .  1849  _ . 

Billow,  von,  Friedrich  Wilhelm.  Count  of  Dennewitz.  Prussian  general. .  .1755 — 1816. 

Billow,  von,  Hajis  Guido.  German  pianist  and  conductor . 1830 — 1894. 

Bulwer  (bbbl'wer),  William  Henry  Lytton  Earle,  Baron  Dalling  and  Bulwer. 

Sir  Henry  Bulwer.  English  author  and  diplomatist . 1801—1872. 

Bulwer-Lytton  (-lTt'wn),  Edward  George  Earle  Lytton,  first  Baron  Lytton 

Brother  of  Sir  Henry  Bulicer.  English  novelist  and  dramatist . 1803 — 1873. 

Bulwer-Lytton,  Edward  Robert,  first  Earl  of  Lytton.  Owen  Meredith.  Son 

of  Jirst  Baron  Lytton.  -English  statesman  and  poet . 1831—1891. 

Bumpus  (bum'p?1s),  Hermon  Carey.  American  zoologist  and  educator . 1862  - . 

Bnnau-Vajillafbu'no'-va're'ya'),  Philippe  Jean.  Fr.  civil  engin.  [Panama.]  1859  - . 

Bnnner  (bun'er),  Henry  Cuyler.  American  journalist  and  story-writer . 1855 — 1896. 

Bunsen  (bbon'sen),  Robert  Wilhelm.  Cousin  of  following.  Ger.  chemist. .  .1811—1899. 
Bunsen,  von  (fon  bbon's^n),  Christian  Karl  Josias,  Baron.  Chevalier.  Prus¬ 
sian  scholar  and  ambassador . 1791 — 1860. 

Bnntllne,  Ned  (bunt'lTn  ;  -lln).  Pseudonym  of  Edward  Z.  C.  Judson. 

Bunyan  (bun'y&n),  John.  English  preacher.  [Pilgrim's  Progress.] . 1628—1688. 

Buon&lede  (bw$'na-fa'da),  Appiano.  Italian  writer . 1716—1793. 

Bnonamicl  (bwS'na-me'clie),  Castruccio.  Italian  writer . 1710 — 1761. 

Buranello  (boo'ra-ngl'lo).  See  Galuppi,  Baldassare. 

Burbage  (bfir'baj),  Richard.  English  actor . 15677-1619. 

Burbank  (-bSqk),  Luther.  American  naturalist.  [New  fruits  and  flowers.]. . .  .1849  - . 

Burchell  (-chgl),  William  John.  English  explorer  and  naturalist . 1782?-1863. 
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B“^dL(eb^r.Srt. :  ,Eng'  b0rk'hart)-  John  Lewi8-  Swisa-Engliah  trav^™'  D"^ 

®lH*d6n  (bflr^d&i),  Henry.  Scottish  mechanician  in  America  1701  1,171 

Bnrdett  (bQr-dSl>  bfir'dSt),  Francis,  Sir.  English  polTtfcian ! ! ! ! !  ] . '. . ! !  1 !  I  ' 

Bardett-Coutts  (-knots  ),  Angela  Georgina,  Baroness.  Daughter  of  Sir  Fran- 
cw  Burdett.  English  philanthropist . .  1814— 

Ro r5ctl?icbQ/r  ~  ^7’  7i°fbel'ti  J.ones-  American  humorist  and  minister . 1S44— 1914. 

Burger  (bur  ger),  Gottfried  August.  German  poet.  \Lenore.~\ . 1747-S 1794. 

Burges  (bflr  jSs),  Tnstam.  American  orator  and  jurist . 1770 1853. 

Burgess  (bur  jea),  James.  English  mathematician  and  archieologist . 1832 — 1916. 

Burgess,  John  William.  American  educator,  and  writer  on  political  science, 

history,  and  constitutional  law .  j  ^ _ 

Burgh,  de  (de  bfli-g'),  Hubert.  English  statesman  and  chief  justiciar .  ?  _ 1243. 

niwi (bfir'IT), William  Cecil,  first  Baron.  Eng.  statesman  1520—1598. 

Burgkmair  (boorK  nur),  Hans.  German  painter  and  engraver . 1473 — 1531. 

Burgoyne  (bur-gom  ),  John.  English  general  and  dramatic  writer . 1722 _ 1792. 

Burgundy  (bfir'gun-di),  Louis,  Duke  of.  Father  of  Louis  XV.  of  France _ 1682—1712 

Anyf.bu'rT-dSn),  Jean.  French  schoolman,  d.after  1358. 

Burke  (bulk),  Edmund.  English  statesman  and  orator . 1729 _ 1797. 

Burke,  John  Bernard,  Sir.  English  genealogist . 1814—^1892 

Burke,  Robert  O’Hara.  Irish  explorer  of  Australia . 1820—1861. 

Burlamaqui  (bur'l&'ma/ke'),  Jean  Jacques.  Swiss  jurist . 1694 1748. 

Burlingame  (bGr'ITq-gam),  Anson.  American  diplomatist .  1820 1870 

Burmann  (bur'man),  Pieter.  Dutch  philologist . ..!.....  1668—1741. 

Burmeister  (boor'mis-ter),  Hermann.  German  naturalist . 1807 _ 1892. 

Burnaby  (bQr'na-bT),  Frederick  Gustavus.  English  traveler . 1842 — 1885. 

Burnand  (bGr'n&ud),  Francis  Cowley,  Sir.  English  playwright.  Editor  of 

London  “  Punch”  (1880-1906) . 1917. 

Burne-Jones  (bflrn-jonz),  Edward,  Sir.  English  painter . 1833 _ 1898 

Burnes  (bfimz),  Alexander,  Sir.  British  traveler  in  India . 1805—1841. 

Burnet  (bflr'nSt),  Gilbert.  Bishop  of  Salisbury . 1643 _ 1715. 

Burnett  (btir'ngt),  trances  Eliza,  born  Hodgson.  Afterwards  Mrs.  Stephen 

'/oumesend.  English- American  author . .  1 8 19  _ 

Burnout  (biir'noof'),  Eugene.  French  Orientalist . . 1801 _ 1852. 

Burns  (bGrnz),  John.  English  political  leader  and  cabinet  minister . 1858  - . 

Burns,  Robert.  Scottish  poet . 1759—1796. 

Burnside  ( bfirn'sid),  Ambrose  Everett.  American  general !  1824—1 881*. 

Burr  (bfir),  Aaron.  Third  vice  president  of  the  United  States  (1801-05) . 1756—1836. 

Burritt  ( bur'Tt),  Elihu.  The  Learned.  Blacksmith.  American  reformer  and 

linguist  ..........  .....  . 1810-1879. 

Burroughs  (bur'oz),  John.  American  naturalist  and  author . 1837—1921. 

Burton  (bfir't&n),  Richard  Francis,  Sir.  English  traveler  and  author . 1821—1890. 

Burton,  Robert.  English  philosopher  and  author.  [Anat.  of  Melancholy. 1 . .  1577—1640. 

Burton,  William  Evans.  English  actor . 1802 _ 1860. 

Bury  (bSr'T),  John  B.  Irish  classical  scholar  and  historian  in  England . 1861  - . 

Busbecq,  de  (de  biis'bSk'),  Augier  Ghislein.  Flemish  traveler  and  antiquarv.l 522—1592. 

Busby  (b&z'bT),  Richard.  Master  of  Westminster  school . 1606 _ 1695. 

Busch  (bdosh),  Moritz.  German  author.  [Bismarck.] . 1821 _ 1899. 

Bdsching  (biish'Tug),  Anton  Friedrich.  Ger.  geographer  and  theologian. . .  .1724— 1793. 

Buschmann  (boosh'mau),  Johann  Karl  Eduard.  German  philologist . 1S05— 1880. 

Busenbaum  (boo'zen-boum'),  Hermann.  German  Jesuit  author . 1600—1668. 

Bush  (bdosh),  George.  American  Swedenborgian  divine  and  author . 1796—1859. 

Bushneli  (boosh'ngl),  Horace.  American  Cong,  divine  and  author . 1802—1876. 

Bustamante  (boos'ta-man'ta),  Anastasio.  Mexican  gen.  and  pres . 1780—1853. 

Butcher  (bdbch'er),  Samuel  Henry.  Irish  classicist  and  educator . 1850—1910. 

Bute  (but),  John  Stuart,  third  Earl  of.  English  statesman . 1713—1792. 

Butler  (bfit'ler),  Benjamin  Franklin.  Am.  lawyer,  general,  and  politician..  .1818—1893. 

Butler,  John.  Tory  leader  in  the  Revolutionary  war .  ?  — 1794. 

Butler,  Joseph.  English  theologian  and  prelate.  [Analogy  of  Religion.'] _ 1692 — 1752. 

Butler,  Nicholas  Murray.  President  of  Columbia  Univ.,  New  York . 1862  - . 

Butler,  Samuel.  English  poet.  [Hudibras.] . 1612 — 1680. 

Butler,  William  Allen.  American  lawyer  and  poet.  [Nothing  to  Wear.] . 1826 — 1902. 

BiitSChll  (biich'lT),  Otto.  German  zoologist . 1848  -1920. 

Butterworth  (bQt'er-wQjth),  Hezekiah.  American  story-writer . 1839 — 1905. 

Buttmann  (bdbt'man),  Philipp  Karl.  German  philologist . 1764 — 1829. 

Buttner  (biit'uer),  Christian  Wilhelm.  German  naturalist  and  philologist. .  .  .1716 — 1801. 

Button  (bQt'’n),  Thomas,  Sir.  English  navigator .  ?  — 1634. 

Buturlin  (bdo'toor-len'),  Dmitri  Petrovich.  Russian  historian . 1790 — 1849. 

Butzer,  Martin.  See  Bucer,  Martin. 

Buxton  (buks'tftn),  Thomas  Fowell,  Sir.  British  philanthropist . 1786 — 1845. 

Buxtorf  (bcbks'torf),  Johann.  Baptist  I.  German  Hebraist.  Prof,  at  Basel. 1564 — 1629. 
Buxtorf,  Johann.  Baptist  II.  Son  of  Johann.  German  Heb.  Prof,  at  Basel. 1599— 1664. 

By elinski  (byS-lyen'ske),  Vissarion  Grigorevich.  Russian  critic . 1810 — 1848. 

Byles  (bilz),  Mather.  American  clergyman  and  wit . . 1706 — 1788. 

Byng  (blng),  John.  English  admiral . 1704 — 1757. 

Byr,  Robert.  See  Bayer,  Karl  Robert  Emmerich. 

Byrglua  (bftr'jT-ue),  Justus,  or  Biirgl  (biir'g£),  Joost.  Swiss  mathematician. 1552 — 1(132. 

Byron  (bi'ritn),  George  Gordon,  sixth  Baron.  English  poet . 1788 — 1824. 

Byron,  Henry  James.  English  dramatist . 1834 — 1884. 

Bzowskl  (bzof'ske;  bzos'ke),  or  Bzo'vlus,  Abraham.  Polish  theologian - 15G7 — 1637. 


Caballero  (ka'bal-ya'ro  ;  133,  195),  Fenian.  See  Arrom. 

Cabanel  (ka'b&'nSF),  Alexandre.  French  painter . 1823 — 1889. 

Cabanls  i  ka'ba'nea'),  Pierre  Jean  George.  French  physician,  philosopher,  and 

politician . 1757 — 1808. 

Cabarrus  (ka'ba' ribs'),  Francois,  Count.  French  financier  in  Spain . 1752—1810. 

Cabet  (ka'be'l,  Etienne.  French  communist..., . 1788 — 1856. 

Cabeza  de  Vaca  (ka-ba'thada  va'ka;  133,268),  Alvar  Nunez.  Sp.  explorer,  ab.  1490— 1559? 

Cable  (ka'b’l),  George  Washington.  American  novelist . 1844  - . 

Cabot  (kSb'St),  George.  President  of  the  Hartford  Convention . 1751 — 1823. 

Cabot,  John.  (It.  Giovanni  Caboto.  jS-va'ne  ka-bo'to).  Venetian  in  England. 

Discoverer  of  Nortli  American  continent  in  1497  . ab.  1451-aft.  1498. 

Cabot,  Sebastian.  Son  of  John.  English  navigator . 14727-1557. 

Cabral,  de  (da  ka-bral'),  Pedro  Alvarez.  Portuguese  navigator.... . 14607-1526? 

Cabrera  (kii-bra'ra),  Manuel  Estrada.  President  of  Guatemala  (1899-  ) . 1857  - . 

Cabrera,  Ramon,  Don.  Count  of  Morelia.  Spanish  general . 1810— 1S77. 

Cadalso,  de  (da  kii-thal'so ;  146),  Jose.  Spanish  poet  and  satirist . 1741—1782. 

Cada  Mosto,  da  (da  kii'da  mos'to),  Alvise  or  Luigi.  Italian  navigator . 14327-1480? 

Cade  (kad),  John.  Jack  Cade.  British  rebel .  ?  —1450. 

Cadillac  (k&'de'yak'),  Antoine  de  la  Mothe.  French  explorer,  and  founder  of 

Detroit  in  America . •. . . . J 

Cadogan  (ka-dug'an),  William,  first  Earl.  English  general . 1675.-1716. 

Cadorna  (ka-d6i'na),  Luigi,  Count.  Italian  general . 1850  - . 

Oadoudal  ( ka'doo'dal'),  G  eorges.  French  Royalist . 1771—1804. 

Cadwalader  (k5d-w51'd-der),  John.  American  Revolutionary  general . 1742—1786. 

Caedmon  (kXd'mun  ;  kad'-).  Father  of  English  song.  Anglo-Saxon  poet . fl.  670. 

Caelius  Aurellanus  (ae'li-us  8-re'lT-a'nus).  Greek  physician..... . fl.  5th  c. 

Casar  (se'zdr),  Cains  Julius.  Roman  general,  statesman,  and  writer. . .  b.  c.  100—  44. 
Caffairelll  (kaf'fa-rgl'le).  Called  Gaetano  Majorano.  Italian  soprano  singer. 1 1 03—1 1 83. 
Caffarelll  du  Falaa  (dii  fal'ga'),  Louis  Marie  Joseph  Maximilien.  Fr.  gen..  .1756— 1799. 
Caffyn  (kSf'Tn),  Kathleen  Mannington,  born  Hunt.  Iota.  Irish  novelist ...  .1860?  — — . 

Cagliari  (kal'ya-re),  Paolo.  Paul  Veronese.  Italian  painter . . . .1528— lo88. 

CagUostro,  dl  (de  kal-yfis'tro),  Alessandro,  Count.  Assumed  name  of 

Giuseppe  Balsamo.  Sicilian  impostor. . .  . . 1743-1795. 

Cagnola  (kan-y6'la),  Luigi,  Marquis.  Italian  architect . 1762—1833. 
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Born.  Died. 

Cagnoli  (kan-yfl'le),  Antonio.  Italian  astronomer  and  philosopher . 1743 — 1816. 

Cahours  (kii'obr'),  Auguste  Andre  Thomas.  French  chemist . 1813 — 1891. 

Caillet  (ka'yg'),  Guillaume.  Jacques  Bonhomme.  French  insurgent  leader.  ?  — 1359. 

Caillaux  (k&'yo').  Joseph.  French  politician . 1863  - . 

Callliaud  (ka'yo'),  Frederic.  French  trav  eler . 1787 — 1869. 

Caine  (kan),  Thomas  Henry  Hall,  Sir.  Hall  Caine.  Eng.  novelist  and  poet. .  .1853  - . 

Caird  (k&rd),  Edward.  Scottish  metaphysician . 1835 — 1906. 

Calrd,  James,  Sir.  Scottish  agriculturist  and  politician . 1816 — 1892. 

Caimes  (k&rnz),  John  Elliot.  English  political  economist . 1823 — 1875. 

Cairns  (kfirnz),  Hugh  McCalmont,  first  Earl  Cairns.  Irish  lawyer  and  orator.  1819— 1885. 

Cairoii  (ki-r6'le),  Benedetto.  Italian  statesman . 1826 — 1889. 

CaiUS  (kez),  John.  English  physician  and  author.  Refounded  Gonville  Hall,  as 

Gonville  and  Caius  College,  Cambridge . 1510 — 1573. 

Cajetan  (k5j'e-t5n),  or  Cajetanus  (kgj'e-ta'nfta),  Tommaso  de  Vio.  Italian 

cardinal  and  theologian . 1469 — 1534. 

Calabrese  (ka'la-bra'sa),  II.  See  Preti,  Mattia. 

Calamy  (k&l'd-mY),  Edmund.  English  Puritan  divine . 1600 — 1666. 

Caldara  (kiil-da'ra),  Polidoro.  Called  Caravaggio.  Italian  painter . 1495 — 1543. 

Caldecott  (kdl'de-kflt),  Randolph.  English  artist  and  humorist . 1846 — 1886. 

Calderon  (kdl'dSr-dn  ;  F.  kaPda'roN'),  Philip  Hermogenes.  English  artist..  .1833 — 1898. 
Calderon  de  la  Barca  (kal'da-ron'  da  la  bar'ka  ;  Eng.  k6l'der-dn),  Pedro. 

Spanish  dramatic  poet . 1600 — 1681. 

Caldwell  (kdld'wSl),  Joseph.  American  scholar.  President  of  the  University 

of  North  Carolina  (1804-35) . 1773 — 1835. 

Calepino  (ka'la-pe'no),  Ambrogio.  Italian  lexicographer . 1435 — 1511. 

Calhoun  (kSl-hoon';  kd-hoon'),  John  Caldwell.  American  statesman . 1782 — 1850. 

Caligula  (kd-ITg'u-ld),  Caius  Csesar.  Roman  emperor  (37-41) .  12 —  41. 

CaiixtUS  (ka-llks'tdos),  Georgius.  German  Lutheran  divine . ..1586 — 1656. 

Callcott  (kSl'k&t),  Augustus  Wall,  Sir.  English  landscape  painter . 1779 — 1844. 

Callcott,  John  Wall.  Brother  of  Sir  Augustus.  Eng.  musical  composer . 1766 — 1821. 

Calleja  (kal-ya'ha;  189),  Felix  del  Rey,  Don.  Spanish  general  . 1750 — 1820. 

Callet  (ka'IS'),  Jean  Francois.  French  mathematician . 1744 — 1798. 

Callimachus  (kd-lTm'd-kQs).  Greek  poet  and  grammarian . b.  c.  3207-240? 

CallOt  (ka'lo'),  Jacques.  French  designer  and  engraver . 1592 — 1635. 

Calmet  (k&PmS'),  Augustin,  Dom.  French  monk.  [Historical  and  Critical 

Dictionary  of  the  Bible.  1 . 1672 — 1757. 

Calomardc  (kiPlo-mar'da),  Francisco  Tadeo.  Spanish  statesman . 1775?-1842. 

Calonne,  de  (de  ka'lon'),  Charles  Alexandre.  French  statesman . 1734 — 1802. 

Calvaert,  or  Galvart  (kal'vart ;  F.  pron.  kaPvar'),  Denis.  II  Fiammingo. 

Flemish  painter . 1540 — 1619. 

Calv6  (kaPva'),  Emma.  Real  name  Emma  de  Roquer.  French  operatic 

soprano . . 1 866  - . 

Calverley  (kai'ver-lT),  Charles  Stuart.  English  poet  and  humorist . 1831 — 1884. 

Calvert  (kSl'vert),  George,  Sir.  First  Baron  Baltimore.  English  statesman. 

Founder  of  Maryland . 15807-1632. 

Calvert,  Leonard.  Son  of  preceding.  First  governor  of  Maryland . 16067-1647. 

Calvin  (kSl'vin),  John.  French  Protestant  reformer  at  Geneva . 1509 — 1564. 

CalVO  (kal'vo),  Carlos.  Argentine  publicist.  [International  Law.] . 1824 — 1906 

CamargO  (kaHnar^o'),  Marie  Anne  de  Cupisde.  Dancer  of  Brussels . 1710 — 1770 

Cambac£rfes,  de  (de  kaN/ba'8a/rSs'),  Jean  Jacques  R^gis.  Fr.  statesman . 1753 — 1824. 

Camblaso  (kam-byii'zo),  Luca.  Italian  fresco  painter . 1527 — 1585. 

Camblnl  (kam-be'ne),  Giuseppe.  Italian  composer . 1745 — 1825. 

Cambon  (kaN'bSN'),  Joseph.  French  revolutionist . 17547-1820. 

Cambon,  Jules  Martin.  Brother  of  following.  French  diplomat . 1845  - . 

Cambon,  Pierre  Paul.  French  diplomat ...  . 1843  - . 

Cambridge  (kam'brTj),  Ada.  Pseudonym  of  Mrs.  George  Frederick  Cross. 
Cambronne,  de  (de  kaN'brin').  Pierre  Jacques  Etienne,  Count.  Fr.  gen. ..1770 — 1842. 
Cambyses  (kSm-bi'sez).  King  of  the  Medes  and  Persians.  Son  of  Cyrus. ... ?-b.  c.  522. 
Camden  (kSm'den),  Charles  Pratt,  first  Earl  of.  Lord  chancellor  of  England.  1713 — 1793. 

Camden.  William.  English  antiquary  and  historian . 1551 — 1623. 

Camerarius  (ka,'nia-ra're-dos),  Joachim.  Joachim  Liebhard.  German  philo¬ 
logist . 1500—1574. 

Cameron  (kXm'er-ftn),  Donald.  The  Gentle  Lochiel.  Scottish  chieftain . 16957-1748. 

Cameron,  Simon.  American  politician . 1799 — 1889. 

Cameron.  Verney  Lovett.  English  traveler,  and  explorer  in  Africa . 1844 — 18i>4. 

Camiilus  (kd-mTl'fis),  Marcus  Furius.  Roman  patrician  military  leader. ...7 — b.  c.  365. 

Caminha,  de  (da  ka-men'ya),  Pedro  Vaz.  Portuguese  explorer . fl.  1500. 

Camoens,  de  (k5m'o-Sns),  Luiz.  {Port,  de  Camdes,  da  kii-moiNsh'.)  Portu¬ 
guese  poet.  [Z/?m7zd.] . 1524 — 1586. 

Cainpan  (kaiUpaN'),  Jeanne  Louise  Henriette,  born  Genest.  Fr.  educationist.  1752 — 1822. 

Campanella  (kam'pa-ngl'la),  Tommaso.  Italian  philosopher . 1568 — 1639. 

Campanini  (kam/pa-ne'ne),  Italo.  Italian  operatic  tenor . 1846 — 1896. 

Campbell  (kSin'bgl;  kSni'el),  Alexander.  Minister,  born  in  Ireland.  Founded 

Disciples  of  Christ,  in  U.  S . 1788 — 1866. 

Campbell,  Archibald,  Marquis  of  Argyll.  See  Arqyll. 

Campbell,  Beatrice  Stella,  born  Tanner.  Mrs.  Patrick  Campbell.  English 

actress . 1867  - - . 

Campbell,  Colin,  Baron  Clyde.  British  field  marshal . 1792 — 1863. 

Campbell,  John,  first  Baron.  British  jurist  and  lord  chancellor . 1779 — 1861. 

Campbell,  Thomas.  British  poet . 1777 — 1844. 

Campbell-Bannerman  (-bSn'er-mftn),  Henry,  Sir.  British  statesman.  Prime 

minister  (1905-08) . 1836—1908. 

Campe  (kam'pe),  Joachim  Heinrich.  German  writer  and  philanthropist . 1746 — 1818. 

CampeggiO  (kam-ped'jo),  Lorenzo.  Italian  cardinal . 1474 — 1539. 

Camper  (kam'per),  Pieter.  Dutch  anatomist  and  naturalist . 1722 — 1789. 

Camphausen  (kamp'hou'z^n),  Ludolf.  Prussian  statesman . 1803 — 1890. 

Camphausen,  Wilhelm.  German  painter . 1818 — 1885. 

Camphuysen  (kiimp'hoi'zcn),  Dirk  Rafelsz.  Dutch  landscape  painter . 1586 — 1627. 

Uampi  (kam'pe),  Giulio.  Italian  historical  painter . 15007-1572. 

Campistron,  de  (de  kiiN'pes'trON'),  Jean  Galbert.  French  dramatic  poet. . .  1656—1723. 
Campoamor  y  Campoosorio,  de  (da  kam'pfc-a-mor'  e  kam'p6-6-s<5're-5), 

Ramon.  Spanish  poet . 1817 — 1901. 

Campomanes,  de  (da  kam'po-ma'nas),  Pedro  Rodriguez,  Count.  Spanish 

statesman  and  political  economist . 1723 — 1802. 

Camus  (k«Vmii'),  Armand  Gaston.  French  politician . 1740 — 1804. 

Canaletto  (ka'na-lSt'to),  or  Canal  (ka-nal'),  Antonio.  Italian  painter . 1697 — 1768. 

Canby  (kSn'bY),  Edward  Richard  Sprigg.  American  general . 1819 — 1873. 

Cancrin  (kan-kren')  Georg,  Count.  Russian  statesman . 1774 — 1845. 

Candllsh  (kSnd'JTsh),  Robert  Smith.  Scottish  Free  Church  preacher . 1806—1873. 

Candolle,  de  (de  kaN'dol'),  Alphonse  Louis  Pierre  Pyramus.  Swiss  botanist. 1806 — 1893. 

Candolle,  de,  Augustin  Pyramus.  Father  of  Alphonse.  Swiss  botanist . 1778 — 1841. 

Canfield  (kSn'feld),  James  Hulme.  American  educator  and  librarian . 1847 — 1909. 

Canga-Arguelles  (kaq'ga-ar-gwal'yas),  Jose.’  Spanish  statesman . 1770 — 1843. 

Canlsius  (ka-ne'se-us),  Petrus.  De  Hondt .  Dutch  Jesuit  and  theologian . . .  .1524 — 1597. 
Canmore  (kSn'mor  ;  201).  See  Malcolm  III. 

Canning  (kSn'Tug),  Charles  John,  Earl.  Eng.  statesman.  Governor-general 

of  India . 1812—1862. 

Canning,  George.  Father  of  the  preceding.  English  statesman . 1770—1827. 

Canning,  Stratford,  Sir.  See  Stratpord  de  Redcliffe. 

Cannon  (k5n'«n),  Joseph  G.  American  lawyer  and  politician.  Speaker  of  the 

House  of  Representatives  (1903-11) . 1836  - . 

Cano  (ka'no),  Alonso.  El  Racionero.  Spanish  painter . 1601 — 1667. 

Cano,  del  (dSl  ka'no),  Juan  Sebastian.  Spanish  navigator.  First  circum¬ 
navigator  of  the  world.  Commanded  one  of  Magellan’s  ships .  .  .14607-1526. 

Canonicus  (kd-n5n'Y-kMB).  Narraganset  chief . 15657-1647. 

Canova  (ka-n6'va),  Antonio.  Italian  sculptor . 1757 — 1822. 

C&novas  del  Castillo  (ka'uo-vas  dSl  kas-tel'yo),  Antonio.  Spanish  statesman 

and  author . 1828 — 1897. 

Canrobert  (kaN'ro'b&r'),  Francois  Certain.  French  marshal . 1809 — 1895. 

K  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144) ;  boN  ;  yet ;  zh  =  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Guide. 
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Born.  Died. 

Oantacnzenus  (kSn'td-kft-ze'nfis),  John.  Emperor  of  Constantinople  (1341— 

1354)  and  historian .  ? — 1383? 

Oantarinl  (fon  kan'ta-re'ne),  Simone.  Called  il  Pesarese  or  Simone  da 

Pesaro.  Italian  painter . 1612 — 1C48. 

Oantemir,  or  Kantemir  (kan'tyS-mer'),  Antiokh,  Prince.  Son  of  Demetrius. 

Russian  ambassador  and  satirical  poet . 1708 — 1744. 

Oantemir,  Demetrius.  Roumanian  historian  and  Orientalist . 1673 — 1723. 

Canterzanl  (kan'ter-dza'ne),  Sebastiano.  Italian  mathematician . 1734 — 1819. 

Oantti  (kan-toc/),  Cesare.  Italian  historian . 1807 — 1895. 

Canute  (kd-nut'),  Cnut  (k’noot),  or  Knnt  (k’noot).  King  of  England  (1017- 

351  and  Denmark . 994?-1035. 

Gapefigue  (k4p'feg'),  Jean  Baptiste  Honors  Raymond.  French  historian _ 1802— 1872. 

Capel  (kSp'61),  Arthur.  Earl  of  Essex.  Lord  lieutenant  of  Ireland . 1631 — 1683. 

Capel,  Thomas  John,  Monsignor.  English  Catholic  prelate . 1836 — 1911. 

Capell  (ka'pfil ;  kSp'el),  Edward.  English  commentator  on  Shakespeare . 1713 — 1781. 

Capello  (ka-pSl'ld),  or  CappellO,  Bianca.  Grand  duchess  of  Tuscany,  and 

wife  of  Francesco  de’  Medici . 15487-1587. 

Capet  (ka'pet  ;  kap'gt  \^Fr.  pron.  ka'pg'),  Hugh.  King  of  France  (987-996).  940?  -  996. 
Capistrano,  di  (de  ka'pes-tra'no),  Giovanni.  It.  monk,  preacher,  and  writer .  .1386 — 1456. 

Caplto  (ka'pe-to),  Wolfgang  Fabricius.  German  reformer  and  scholar . 1478 — 1541. 

Gapmany  y  Monpalau,  de  (da  kap-ma'ne  e  mon'pa-la'db),  Antonio.  Spanish 

philologist  and  historian . 1742 — 1813. 

Capo  d’  Istrla  (ka'po  des'tre-a),  or  Capodistrias  (ka'po-des'tre-as),  Giovanni 

(Joannes,  or  John)  Anton,  Count.  President  of  Greece  (1828-31) . 1776 — 1831. 

CappellO  (kap-pfil'lo),  Bernardo.  Italian  poet . 1510?-1565. 

Capperonnier  (kap'ro'nya'),  Claude.  French  linguist  and  critic . 1671 — 1744. 

Capponl  (kap-po'ne),  Gino,  Marquis.  Italian  historian  and  politician . 1792 — 1876. 

Oapranlca  (ka-pra'ne-ka)  Luigi,  Marquis.  Italian  poet  and  romancer . 1821 — 1891. 

Caprara  (ka-pra'ra),  Giovanni  Battista.  Italian  cardinal . 1733 — 1810. 

Capriyl  de  Caprara  de  Montecuculi,  von  (fon  ka-pre've  da  ka-pra'ra  da 
mon/ta-koo'koo-le),  Georg  Leo,  Count.  German  soldier,  and  imperial 

chancellor  (1890-94) . 1831 — 1899. 

Oapus  (ki^pu'),  Alfred.  French  journalist  and  dramatist .  1858  - . 

C&racalla  (kSr'd-kSl'd).  Marcus  Aurelius  Antoninus.  Bassianus.  Emperor 

of  Rome  (211-217) .  188—  217. 

Oaraccloll  (ka-rat'cho-le),  Francesco,  Prince.  Neapolitan  admiral . 17487-1799. 

Oaractacus  (kd-rSk'td-kiis).  ( Celtic  CaradOC  (k5r'd-d5k).)  Ancient  British 

king . fl.  50. 

Carafa  (ka-ra'fa),  Michele.  Neapolitan  composer . 1785 — 1872. 

Caraglio  (ka-ral'yo),  Giovanni  Jacopo.  Italian  engraver . ab.  1500-ab.  1570. 

Caravaggio  (ka'ra-vad'jo).  See  Caldara,  Polidoro. 

Caravaggio,  da  (da),  Michelangelo  Amerighi.  Italian  painter . 1569 — 1609. 

Cardano  (kar-da'no),  Geronimo  or  Girolamo.  (Eng.  Jerome  Cardan  (kar'- 

d4n).)  Italian  physician  and  mathematician . 1501 — 1576. 

Cardigan  (kar'dT-gdn),  James  Thomas  Brudenel,  seventh  Earl  of.  Brit.  gen. 1797 — 1868. 
Carduccl  (kar-doot'che),  or  Oarducho(kar-doo'cho),  Bartolommeo.  Floren¬ 
tine  painter  in  Spain. . 1560 — 1608. 

Carduccl,  Giosu&.  Italian  poet  and  man  of  letters . 1836 — 1907. 

Carduccl,  Vincenzo.  Brother  of  Bartolommeo.  Italian  painter  in  Spain . 1568— 1638. 

Cardwell  (kard'wfil),  Edward,  Viscount.  English  hist,  and  antiquarian . 1813— 1886. 

Careme  (kVr&m'),  Marie  Antoine.  French  cook . 1784 — 1833. 

Carew  (ka-roo'  ;  ka'rY),  Thomas.  English  poet  and  courtier . 15987-1639? 

Oarey  (ka'rt;  115),  Henry  Charles.  American  political  economist . 1793 — 1879. 

Carey,  Matthew.  Father  of  Henry  C.  American  publisher  and  author . 1760 — 1S39. 

Carey,  Rosa  Nouchette.  English  novelist . 1840 — 1909. 

Carlbn  (kar-lan'),  Emilia  (born  Smith)  Flygare.  Swedish  novelist . 1807 — 1892. 

Carleton  (karl'tun).  See  Coffin,  Charles  Carleton. 

Carleton,  Guy,  first  Baron  Dorchester.  British  general . 1724 — 1808. 

Carleton,  Will.  American  verse  writer . 1845—1912. 

Carleton,  William.  Irish  novelist . 1794 — 1869. 

Carli,  or  Carli-Rubbi  (kiir'le-roob'be),  Giovanni  Rinaldo,  Count.  Italian  an¬ 
tiquary  and  author . 1720 — 1795. 

Carlisle  (kar-lil'),  seventh  Earl  of.  See  Howard,  George  William  Frederick. 

Carlisle,  John  Griffin.  American  lawyer,  member  of  Congress  (speaker,  1883- 

89),  senator  (1890-93),  sec.  of  treas.  (1893-97) . 1835 — 1910. 

Carlos  (kar'los)  I.  King  of  Portugal  (1889-1906).  Assassinated . 1863 — 1908. 

Carlos,  Don.  (Carlos  Maria  Josd  Isidoro  de  Bourbon.)  Infante  of  Spain,  and 

pretender  to  the  crown . 1788 — 1855. 

Carlos,  Don,  Duke  of  Madrid.  (Carlos  Maria  de  los  Dolores  Juan  Isidoro  Josef 
Francisco  Quirino  Antonio  Miguel  Gabriel  Rafael.)  Claimant  of  the  Span¬ 
ish  throne . 1848 — 1909. 

Oarlotta  (kar-lfit'd).  See  Charlotte,  ex-Empress  of  Mexico. 

Carlstadt  (karl'shtat),  Andreas  Rudolph.  German  reformer . 1480—1541. 

Carlyle  (kar-lil'),  Thomas.  Scottish  essayist  and  historian . 1795 — 18.81. 

Carmagnola,  di  (dekar'man-yo'la),  Francesco  Bussone,  Count.  It.  general.  .13907-1432. 

Carman  (kar'mfin),  (William)  Bliss.  Canadian  poet . 1861  - . 

Carmen  Sylva  (kar'mfin  stl'vd).  Pseud,  of  Elizabeth,  Queen  of  Roumania. 

Carmontelle  (kar'mON'tSl'),  Louis  Carrogis.  French  dramatic  writer . 1717 — 1806. 

Carnarvon  (kar-nar'vftn),  Henry  Howard  Molyneux  Herbert,  fourth  Earl  of. 

English  statesman . 1831 — 1890. 

Carneades  (kar-ne'd-dez).  Greek  orator  and  philosopher . b.  c.  213 —  129. 

Carnegie  (kar-nSg'T),  Andrew.  Scottish-Am.  steel  mfr.  and  philanthropist.  .1837 — 1919. 

Oarnochan  (kar'n5k-an),  John  Murray.  American  surgeon . 1817 — 1887. 

Carnot  (kar'n $'),  Lazare  Hippolyte.  Son  of  L.  N.M.  Fr.  politician  and  writer.  1801 — 1888. 
Carnot,  Lazare  Nicolas  Marguerite.  Le  Grand  Carnot.  French  general  and 

statesman . 1753 — 1823. 

Carnot,  Marie  Francois  Sadi.  Son  of  L.  H.  President  of  France  (1887-94).  .1837 — 1894. 
Carnot,  Nicolas  Leonard  Sadi.  Son  of  Lazare  Nicolas  Marguerite.  French 

physicist.  [ Thermodynamics .] . 1796 — 1832* 

Caro  (k4'ro'),  Elme  Marie.  French  philosopher . 1826 — 1887. 

Caro  (ka'ro),  Miguel  Antonio.  Colombian  author . 1843  - . 

Carol  (ka'rsl)  I.  See  Charles  I.,  of  Roumania. 

Caroline  Amelia  Elizabeth-  Queen  of  England.  Wife  of  George  IV . 1768 — 1821. 

Carolus  Duran.  See  Duran,  Carolus. 

Caron,  or  Carron  (ka'rfiN'),  Francois  French  director-general  in  India . ?  — 1674. 

Caron,  Ren£  Edouard.  Canadian  statesman . 1800 — 1876. 

Carpaccio  (kar-pat'cho),  Vittore.  Italian  painter . ab.  1450-ab.  1522. 

Carpani  (kar-pa'ne),  Giuseppe.  Italian  dramatic  poet . 1752 — 1825. 

Carpeaux  (kiir'po'),  Jean  Baptiste.  French  sculptor . 1S27 — 1875. 

Carpenter  (kar'pen-ter),  Lant.  Eng.  Unit,  divine,  educator,  and  writer . 1780 — 1840. 

Carpenter,  William  Benjamin.  Son  of  preceding.  English  physiologist . 1813 — 1885. 

Carpenter,  William  Boyd.  Bishop  of  Ripon  (1884-1911).  English  author. .  .1841 — 1918. 

Carpenter,  William  Henry.  American  Germanic  philologist . 1853  - . 

Carpi,  da  (da  kar'po),  Ugo.  Italian  engraver . ab.  1455—1523. 

Carpinl  (kar-pe'ne),  Giovanni  Piano.  Italian  traveler  in  Tatary . fl.  1245. 

Carpzov  (karp'tsof),  Benedict.  German  jurist  and  author . 1595 — 1666. 

Carracci  (kar-rat'che) ,  Agostino.  Bolognese  painter . 1557 — 1602. 

Carracci,  Annibale.  Brother  of  Agostino.  Bolognese  painter . 1560 — 1609. 

Carracci,  Lodovico.  Founder  of  the  Bolognese  school  of  painting . 1555 — 1619. 

Carranza  y  Miranda,  de  (da  kar-ran'tha  e  me-ran'da),  Bartolora4.  Arch¬ 
bishop  of  Toledo,  and  writer . 1503 — 1576. 

Carrara,  da  (da  kar-ra'ra),  Jacopo.  Lord  of  Padua .  ?  — 1324. 

Carrd  (k4'ra'),  Michel.  French  playwright . 1819 — 1872. 

Carrel  (k&'rSl'),  Nicolas  Armand.  French  political  writer . 1800 — 1836. 

Carreno  (kar-ran'yo),  Teresa.  Mme.  Arturo  Tagliapietra.  Venezuelan  pianist.  1853 — 1917. 
Carreno  de  Miranda  (da  me-ran'da),  Juan,  Don.  Spanish  historical  painter. 1614 — 1685. 

Carrera  (kar-ra'ra),  Rafael.  President  of  Guatemala  (1844-48,  ’54-65) . 1814 — 1865. 

Carrier  (k4r'ya'),  Jean  Baptiste.  French  demagogue . 1756 — 1794. 

Carribre  (k4r'y£r'),  Eugene  Anatole.  French  painter . 1849—1906. 


Born.  Died. 

Carriere  (kar'ySr),  Moritz.  German  philosophical  writer . . .  .1817  1895. 

Carroll  (k&r'ftl),  Charles,  of  Carrollton.  American  patriot.  I ^ast  surviving  sign¬ 
er  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence  . .  1832. 

Carroll,  Lewis.  Pseudonym  of  Charles  Lutwidoe  Dodgson. 

Carron  (ka/roN'),  Gui  Toussaint  Julien.  French  priest  and  writer . 1760  1821. 

Carruccl  (ka-root'che),  Jacopo.  See  Pontormo,  da. 

Caimthers  (kd-riifch'erz),  Joseph  Hector  McNeil,  Sir.  Australian  states¬ 
man . . . 1857  - 

Carson  (kar'sun),  Christopher.  Kit  Carson.  American  frontiersman . 1809 — 1868. 

Carstares,  or  Carstairs  (kar'stSrz),  William.  Scottish  statesman  and  divine.  1649— 1715. 

Carstens  (kar'stens),  Asmus  Jakob.  Danish  historical  painter . 1754  1798. 

Carter  (kar'ter),  Elizabeth,  Miss.  English  poet  and  translator . 1717 — 1806. 

Carter,  Henry.  See  Leslie,  Frank. 

Carteret  (kiir'ter-6t),  John,  Earl  Granville.  English  statesman . 1690 — 1763. 

Cartier  (kar'tya'),  George  Etienne,  Sir.  Canadian  statesman . 1814 — 1873. 

Cartier,  Jacques.  French  navigator  and  explorer . 1494—  aft.  1552. 

Cartouche  ( kar'toosh'),  Louis  Dominique.  French  bandit  . . 1693 — 1721. 

Cartwright  (kiirt'rit),  Edmund.  English  inventor  and  writer . 1743 — 1823. 

Cartwright,  John.  Brother  of  Edmund.  English  political  reformer . 1740 — 1824. 

Cartwright,  Peter.  American  Methodist  preacher . 1785 — 1872. 

Cartwright,  Thomas.  English  Puritan  leader . 1535 — 1603. 

Carus  (ka'rdbs),  Julius  Victor.  German  zoologist . . . 1823 — 1903. 

Carus,  Paul.  German  philosophic  author  and  editor  in  America . 1852 — 1919. 

Caruso  (ka-roo'zo),  Enrico.  Italian  operatic  tenor . . . 1874 — 1921. 

Carvajal,  de  (da  kar'vi-hal' ;  239),  Francisco.  Spanish  soldier  in  Peru . 14647-1548. 

Carver  (kar'ver),  John.  First  governor  of  Plymouth  colony . 1575?-1621. 

Carver,  Jonathan.  American  traveler . 1732 — 1789. 

Cary  (ka'rl),  Alice.  American  poet . 1820 — 1871. 

Cary,  Henry  Francis.  Eng.  clergyman,  and  translator  (esp.  of  Dante) . 1772 — 1844. 

Cary,  Phoebe.  Sister  of  Alice.  American  poet . 1S24 — 1871. 

Casa,  della  (dfil'la  ka'sa),  Giovanni.  Italian  prelate  and  poet . 1503—1556. 

Casablanca  (ka'za-byaq'ka),  Louis.  French  naval  officer . . .  .17557-1798. 

Casanova  de  Selngalt  (ka'sa-nfi'va  da  sin'galt),  Giovanni  Jacopo.  Italian 

adventurer . 1725 — 1798. 

Casas,  de  las  (da las  ka'sas),  Bartolom^.  Spanish  missionary . 1474 — 1566. 

Casaubon  (kd-s6'bdn ;  F.  pron.  k4/z5/b6N'),  Isaac.  (Lai  Casaubo'nus.) 

French  critic  and  commentator . . . .  •  1559 — 1614. 

Case  (kas),  Thomas.  English  educator  and  historical  and  philosophical  writer  ?  - . 

Cases  (kaz).  See  Las  Cases,  de. 

Casgraln  (kas'grSN'),  Henri  Raymond,  Abb4.  French-Canadian  author . 1831 — 1904. 

Caslmir  (kSs'T-mer)  I.  The  Pacific.  King  of  Poland  (1040-58) .  ?  — 1068. 

Caslmlr  III.  The  Great.  King  of  Poland  (1333-70) . 1309—1370. 

Casimir-Perler  (ka'ze'mer'-pa'rya'),  Auguste  Casimir  Victor  Laurent.  Son 

of  Casimir  Perier.  French  statesman . . 1811 — 1876. 

Casimir-Perler,  Jean  Paul  Pierre.  Son  of  preceding.  French  statesman,  and 

president  (1894-95) . 1847 — 1907. 

Caspar!  (kas-pa're),  Karl  Paul.  German  theologian . 1814 — 1892. 

Cass  (kSs),  Lewis.  American  statesman . .  1782 — 1866. 

Cassagnac,  de  (de  ka'sa'nydk'),  Bernard  Adolphe  Granier.  French  publicist 

and  journalist . 1808 — 1880. 

Cassagnac,  de,  Paul  Granier.  Son  of  the  preceding.  French  journalist  ....  1843 — 1904. 

Cassatt  (kS-s5t'),  Mary.  American  painter . 1846? - . 

Cassln  (kXs'tn),  John.  American  ornithologist . . ......  -1813 — 1869. 

Cassini  (kas-se'ne ;  F.  pro?i.  ka'se'ne'),  Ct?sar  Francois.  Called  Cassini  de 

Thury.  Son  of  Jacques.  French  astronomer  and  topographer . 1714 — 1784. 

Cassini,  Giovanni  Domenico.  Italian  astronomer  at  observatory  of  Paris....  1625 — 1712. 

Cassini,  Jacques.  Son  of  Giovanni  Domenico.  French  astronomer . 1677 — 1756. 

Cassius  (kas'e-dbs),  Andreas.  German  chemist.  [Purple  of  Cassius.] .  ?  — 1673. 

Cassius  Longinus  (kSsli'T-us  15n-ji'nfts),  Caius.  Roman  politician .  b.  c.  42. 

Castagno,  del  (del  kas-tan'yo),  Andrea.  Florentine  historical  painter . 1390 — 1457. 

Castallon  (kas/t&/le/6N'),/?rqper/?/Chatillon(8h4/te/y6N'),  S^bastien.  French 

Protestant  theologian . 1515 — 1563. 

Castanos  y  Aragonl,  de  (da  kas-tan'yos  e  a'ra-go'ne),  Francisco  Xavier, 

Duke  of  Bailen.  Spanish  general . 1756 — 1852. 

Castelar  (kas'ta-lar'),  Emilio.  Spanish  statesman  and  man  of  letters . 1832 — 1899. 

Castell  (kas'tSl ;  k4s-tSl'),  Edmund.  English  Orientalist . 1606 — 1685. 

Castellane,  de  (d6  k4s/t8/lan'),  Esprit  Victor  Elisabeth  Boniface,  Count. 

Marshal  of  France . 1788 — 1862. 

Castelll  (kas-t£l'le),  Ignaz  Franz.  Austrian  dramatist  and  poet . 1781 — 1862. 

Castello  (kas-t€l'lo),  Giovanni  Battista.  II  Bergamasco.  Italian  painter - 15007-1569. 

Castelnau  (kas'tgl'no'),  Michel  de,  Sieur  de  Mauvissiere.  Fr.  diplomatist.  ..15207-1592. 

CastelllUOVO  (kas'tSl-nwO'vo),  Enrico.  Italian  romancer . ^  . ..  .1839  - . 

Castl  (kas'te),  Giovanni  Battista.  Italian  poet . 1721 — 1803. 

Castigllone  (kaa'tel-yo'na),  Baldassare,  Count.  Italian  statesman  and  author. 

[Lihro  del  Cortegiano .] . 1478—1629. 

Castigllone,  Carlo  Ottavio,  Count.  Italian  linguist  and  antiquary . 1784—1849. 

Castigllone,  Giovanni  Benedetto.  II  Grechetto.  Italian  painter  and  etcher  1616 — 1670. 

Castilho,  de  (da  kiis-tel'yo),  Antonio  Feliciano.  Portuguese  poet . 1800 — 1876. 

Castilla  (kas-tel'ya),  Ramon,  Don.  President  of  Peru  (1845-51) . 1797 — 1867. 

Castllle  (kas'te'y’),  Charles  Hippolyte.  French  writer . 1820 — 1886. 

Castle  (kis'T),  Egerton.  English  novelist  (often  with  his  sister,  Agnes) . 1858; — 1920. 

Castlereagh  (k&s^l-ra' ;  k&s'T-ra),  Robert  Stewart,  Viscount.  Second  Mar¬ 
quis  of  Londonderry.  British  statesman . 1769—1822. 

Castr^n  (kiis-tran'),  Matthias  Alexander.  Finnish  philologist . 1813 — 1852 

Castro  (kas'tro),  Cipriano.  Venezuelan  soldier,  and  president  (1900 — deposed 

1909) . 1860  - . 

Castro,  de,  In^s.  Spanish  wife  of  the  crown  prince  Dom  Pedro  of  Portugal. 

Assassinated . 13207-1355. 

Castro,  de,  Joao.  Portuguese  general  and  navigator . 1500 — 1548. 

Castro,  de,  Vaca.  Spanish  magistrate,  and  governor  of  Peru .  7  — 1558. 

Castro  y  Bellvis.  de  (da  kas'tro  e  bel'vesV  Guilltjn.  Spanish  dramatist . 1569 — 1631. 

Castruccio-Castracani  degli  Antelminelli  (kas-troot'cho-kas'tra-ka'ne 

dal'ye  an-tel/me-nSl'le).  Italian  soldier  and  Ghibelline  leader . 1281 — 1328. 

Catalan!  (ka'ta-la'ne),  Angelica.  Italian  operatic  soprano . . . 1779 — 1849. 

Catesby  (kats'bt),  Mark.  English  naturalist . 16797-1749. 

Catharine.  See  Catherine. 

Cathcart  (kSth'kart),  George,  Sir.  Son  of  Wm.  Schaw.  English  general _ 1794 — 1854. 

Cathcart,  William  Schaw,  first  Earl.  English  diplomatist . 1755 — 1843. 

Cathelineau  (k&t'le'no'),  Jacques.  Vendean  general . 1769 — 1793. 

Catherine  (kSth'er-Tn),  Saint,  of  Alexandria .  7  —  307. 

Catherine,  Saint,  of  Siena.  It.  mystic  and  ascetic  of  the  Dominican  Order  ..1347 — 1380. 

Catherine  of  Aragon.  Queen  of  England.  First  wife  of  Henry  VIII . I486 — 1536. 

Catherine  I.  Empress  of  Russia.  Wife  of  Peter  the  Great .  ?  — 1727. 

Catherine  II.  The  Great.  Empress  of  Russia.  Wife  of  Peter  III . 1729 — 1796. 

Catherine  de’  Medici  (da  ma'de-che).  Queen  of  Henry  II.  of  France . 1519 — 1589. 

Catherwood  (k£th'er-wd6d),  Mary  Hartwell.  American  novelist . 1847 — 1902. 

Catiline  (kUt'T-lin).  Lucius  Sergius  Catilina.  Roman  conspirator . b.  c.  108  7-  62. 

Catlnat  de  la  Fauconnerie,  de  (de  ka'te'na'  de  14  fo'kon're'),  Nicolas. 

French  general . 1637—1712. 

Catlln  (kSt'lTn),  George.  American  artist  and  traveler.  [Indians.'] . 1796 — 1872. 

CatO  (ka'to),  Marcus  Porcius.  The  Elder.  Roman  patriot . b.  c.  234 —  149. 

CatO,  Marcus  Porcius.  The  Younger.  Roman  philosopher  and  patriot .  .b.  c.  95 —  46. 

Cats  (kats),  Jakob.  Dutch  statesman  and  poet . 1577 — 1660. 

Cattell  (k4-t51'),  James  McKeen.  American  psychologist . 1860  - . 

Cattermole  (kSt'er-mol),  George.  English  painter . 1800 — 1868. 

Catullus  (kd-tQl'Ms),  Caius  Valerius.  Roman  poet . b.  c.  87 —  54. 

Catulus  (k4t^u-lQs),  Quintus  Lutatius.  Roman  general  and  scholar . b.  c.  152 —  87. 

Cauchon  (ko'shSN'),  Pierre.  Bishop  of  Beauvais.  Judge  of  Jeanne  d’Arc.  7  — 1443. 
Cauchy  (ko'she'),  Augustin  Louis.  French  mathematician . 1789 — 1857. 
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AW.,ta  Louis. 

Caufrifl1;  fsei-n  kf  “6n').  Arcisso.  French  antiquary' '. ! ! ! '  I80I-I873' 
Caus,  de  (de  ko'),  Salomon.  French  engineer  ... ..  ™  J?4r 

^ntahsf erceval  .(k5/6SN'  dS  p8r's’-v41'),  Armand  Pierre!  "French 

Cavaignac  'jean^a^fste  ®'1?n,?re  E?xji8  ®odffroy.  Frencli  journalist . 1801— 1S45! 

Caviling’  rAsi'1'  Father  0f  '  L-  G-  French  revolutionist . 1762—1820 

oavalgnac,  Louis  Eugene.  Brother  of  E.  L.  Ci.  Fmirli  moo  ior7 

Cavalcanti  (ka'val-kan'te),  Guido.  Italian  poet.  Friend  of  Dante .  T 

Cavalie^fkAv^lvS'}  kJe  8^l  laT  ’  G.iova,‘ui  B^tibta.  Italian  art  historian  . . .  .1820-1807! 

!  •  Leader  of  the  Camisards .  1679»  -mo 

Cavtiii  k^Si/iaV^Z  ’  1  ™nce8C0  Bonaventura.  Ital.  mathematician . 1508?- 104?' 

Lavalll  (ka-val'le),  Pietro  Francesco.  Italian  comnoser  i^ooi 

Gavailn«tWkS/,1"i')’iJri/t-\i0ii'  Italian  natural  philosopher  in  London. V. . . 1740—1809 

Carl°  L'nanuele.  Italian  poet,  dramatist, 

CaveUerV(kAve7vr5G  r-'  Founded'" The 'Gentleman's  Magazine’- '. lOotn^ 

LL,!?ivFem  Jules-  French  sculptor . .  1814—1804 

Cavendish  or  Oan'diah’  T|UIUy'  Epg-  1ch,eillist  a,,d  natural  philosopher. . . .  1731-lSlo! 

Cavendish!  ° pSSSS,’ ^  "avigator . “»«««• 

Caventou  (ki/vaN'too'),  Joseph  Bienaimd.  French  chemist.  Ivor.  ,e7T 

S3  Camillo  Benso,  Count.  italtnSltesman.'.' '. ! ! ! !  1^0-l^L 

Caweln  (ka-win  ),  Madison  Julius.  American  poet . 1335 _ 1014 

'.k?k8.tun),  William.  Earliest  English  printer . "... ! .  14227-1401 . 

Cayley  (ka  IT),  Arthur.  English  mathematician . igoi _ iwor: 

Cayley,  George,  Sir.  English  philosopher .  1770 _ 1 

Caylus,  de  (de  kB'liia'),  Anne  Claude  Philippe  de  Tubieres,  Count! '  French 
antiquary  and  writer . . . 

Caylus,  de,  Marthe  Marguerite  de  Vilette  de  Murcay,"  Marquise.  Mother 

of  preceding.  French  woman  of  fashion .  1673— 1700 

Peln^LmnS1  «kJtiZ' -  L**/ ■ 'uxJaCq— is  Antoine  Marie.  French  politician . 1758—1805. 

Cean-Bermudez  (tha-dn'-bSr-moo'thath  ;  146,  268),  Juan  Agustin.  Spanish 
writer  on  art .  r 

Gecchettl  (ch&k-kSt'te),  Bartolommeo.  Italian  historian . 1838— -1889 

Cecohi  (chSk'ke),  Giovanni  Maria.  Italian  comic  poet  and  lawyer . 1517 — 1537’ 

Cecct  d  Ascoil  (chSk'ko  das'ko-15).  Francesco  StabUi.  Italian  physician 

astrologer,  mechanician,  and  poet . .  . . . .1257—1327 

UOCCOnl  (chak-ko'ne),  Giovanni.  Italia*  military  writer . 1833  _ - 

Cech  (cIiSk),  Sratopluk.  Bohemian  author  and  poet .  1848 1998 

Cecil  (sgs'Tl  ;  sis'll),  William.  See  Burghley,  William  Cecil,  Baron. 

Cecil.  Robert,  Earl  of  Salisbury.  English  statesman . 15G3?-1612. 

Cecilia  (se-sTFT-d),  Saint.  Roman  martyr,  and  patroness  of  music.  TiSf. 

Cecilia's  Day ,  Nov.  22. ] . . . . .  ?  _ab.  180. 

Ceillier  (sgpya'),  R^mi.  French  theologian . 1C88 _ 1761. 

Cdlakovsky  (chS'la-kof-ske),  Frantisek  Ladislav.  Bohemian  poet . 1799 _ 1852. 

Gelesia  (cha-lSz'ya),  Emmanuele.  Italian  historian .  lS^l _ 1889 

Celeste,  or  C61este-Elliott  (sa'ISst'  Sl'T-fit),  Marie.  English-French  dancer 

and  actress . . . .  1814?— 188^ 

Gelestlne  (sSl'Ss-tin)  I.  Pope  (423-432).  Successor  to  Boniface  I .  ?  432. 

Gelestlne  V.,_Saint.  Pietro  di  Murrone  or  Morone.  Pope  (1294) . 1215—1296! 

Cellini  (chel-le'ne),  Benvenuto.  Italian  artist  in  metal  and  author . 1500 — 157l! 

Celsius  (sSl'sT-tts),  Anders.  Swedish  astronomer . 1701 1744. 

Celsius.  Olaf.  Swedish  botanist  and  Orientalist . 1670 1756! 

Gelsus  (sSl'sus).  Roman  philosopher.  Antichristian  writer . fl.  2d  c. 

Oelsus,  Aurelius  Cornelius.  Roman  medical  writer . fl.  1st  c. 

CeltOS  (tsSl'tas).  True  name  Konrad  Picket.  German  poet . 1459 — 1508. 

Cenci  (chen'che),  Beatrice  (ba'a-tre'cha).  La  belle  Parricide.  Roman  girl, 

famous  for  her  beauty  and  tragic  fate . 1577 _ 1599. 

Centlivre  (sSnt-lT v'er  ;  -le'ver),  Susannah,  Mrs.  Eng.  playwright  and  actress . . .  1667?-1723. 

Cerda,  de  la  (da  la  thSr'da),  Juan  Luis.  Spanish  Jesuit  and  critic . 1562?-1643. 

Cerlnthus  (se-rTn'thfts).  Syrian  heresiarch.  Founder  of  Cerinthians . fl.  1st  c. 

Cervantes  Saavedra,  de  (thSr-van'tas  sa'a-va'dra ;  Eng.  ser-vXn'tez),  Miguel. 

Spanish  novelist.  [Don  Quixote .] . .1547—1616. 

Cervera  y  Topete  (thSr-va'rii  e  to-pa'ta),  Paacual.  Count  of  Jerez.  Mar¬ 
quis  of  Santa  Ana.  Spanish  admiral . 1839—1909. 

Cervolle,  or  Cervole,  de  (de  sSr'v^F),  Arnaud.  The  Archpriest.  French 

freebooter . 1300?-13G6. 

Cesalpino  (cha'zal-pe'no),  Andrea.  ( Lat .  Caesalpi'nus  )  Italian  physician, 

physiologist,  and  botanist .  . 1519 — 1603. 

Cesarl  (cha'za-re),  Giuseppe.  Jl  Cavaliere  d'  Arpino .  Ital.  hist,  painter. .  .1570?-1640. 

Cesarotti  (cha'za-rGt'te),  Melchiore.  Italian  poet . 1730—1808. 

Oesnola,  dl  (do  ch6s'uo-la),  Luigi  Palma,  Count.  Italian-American  archae¬ 
ologist  . .  L . 1832—1904. 

Cdspedes,  de  (da  sas'pa-thas ;  146),  Carlos  Manuel.  President  of  the  revolu¬ 
tionary  republic  of  Cuba  (1869-74) . 1819 — 1874. 

Cetewayo,  Cetywayo  (sSt'T-wa'yo),  or  Ketchwayo  (kSch-wa'yo  ;  the  first 
element  of  this  name  in  the  native  pr on.  is  said  to  be  a  click  ( see  4th  click,  3, 

in  the  Vocab.),  the  second  part  being  hwa'yo).  Zulu  king .  ?  —1884. 

Chabannes.  de  (de  sha'bin'),  Antoine,  Comte  de  Dammartin.  Fr.  general.  .1411 — 1488. 

Chabas  (sha'bas'),  Frangois  Joseph.  French  Egyptologist . 1817 — 1882. 

Chabert.  de  (de  sha'bSr'),  Joseph  Bernard,  Marquis.  French  navigator,  as¬ 
tronomer,  and  geographer . 1723 — 1805. 

ChabOt  (sha/bo'),  Francois.  French  revolutionist . 1759 — 1794. 

Ghabot,  de  (de  sha'bo'),  Philippe,  Comte  de  Charny.  Admiral  of  France  — 1480?-1543. 
Chabrillan,  de  (de  sha'bre'yaN'),  Celeste  Venard,  Countess.  Mogador. 

French  dancer,  circus  rider,  and  authoress . 1824 — 1909. 

Chabrol  de  Volvic  (sha/brol'  de  voFvek'),  Gilbert  Joseph  Gaspard,  Count. 

French  civil  officer,  politician,  and  writer . 1773 — 1843. 

Ghadbourne  (chSd'bimi),  Paul  Ansel.  American  educationist . 1823 — 1883. 

Chadwick  (chSd'wYk),  Edwin,  Sir.  English  social  economist . 1800 — 1890. 

Chadwick,  George  Whitetield.  American  composer . 1854  - . 

Chaffee  (chSf'e),  Adna  Romanza.  American  general  [Span.-Am.  war.'].  ..1842 — 1914. 

Ghallld— Long  (sha'ya'-ldng'),  Charles.  American  explorer  and  writer . 1842 — 1917. 

Challemel— Lacour  (shaPmSIMA'koor'),  Paul  Armand.  Fr.  statesman . 1827 — 1896. 

Ghalloner  (chSl'5n-er),  Richard.  English  Rom.  Cath.  divine  and  author. - 1691 — 1781. 

Chalmers  (cha'merz  ;  cli6'merz),  Alexander.  British  editor  and  misc.  writer. 

[General  Biographical  Dictionary.'] . 1759 — 1834. 

Chalmers,  George.  Scottish  antiquary  and  biographer . 1742 — 1825. 

Chalmers.  Thomas.  Scottish  divine  and  author . . . 1780 — 1847. 

Chamberlain  (cham'ber-lin),  Basil  Hall.  Eng.  educator  and  author  in  Japan. 1850  - . 

Chamberlain,  J.  Austen.  Son  of  Joseph.  English  politician . 1S63  - . 

Chamberlain,  Joseph.  English  statesman . 1-836 — 1914. 

Chamberlin  (cham'ber-lTn),  Thomas  Chrowder.  American  geologist . . .  1843  . 

Chambers  (cham'berz),  Charles  Haddon.  Australian  and  English  dramatist  1860  1^1- 

Chambers,  Robert.  Scottish  writer  and  publisher . . 1802 — 1871. 

Chambers,  Robert  William.  American  author  and  artist . 1865  - . 

Chambers,  William.  Brother  of  Robert.  Scottish  editor  and  publisher . 1800—1883. 

Chambord,  de  (de  shiiN'bor'),  Henri  Charles  Ferdinand  Marie  DieudonmS, 
d’ Artois,  Comte,  Due  de  Bordeaux.  Head  of  the  elder  branch  of  the 

Bourbon  dynasty . 1820  1883. 

Chamfort,  or  Champfort  (shaN'for'),  S^bastien  Roch  Nicolas.  French  epi¬ 
grammatist  and  litterateur.  [ Penstes ,  Maximes,  et  Anecdotes.] . 1741—1794. 

Chamlllard  ( sha'me'yar'),  Michel.  Marquis  de  Cany-Courcelles.  French 

minister  of  state ....  ....  , . . « ........  ..... ....  . .  • . . .  1  Ool — 1 721. 

Chaminade-Carbonel  (sha'me/nid'-kar'bo'ngl'),  Cgcile  Louise  Stephanie. 

French  composer  and  pianist . _• . 1861  - • 

Ohamlsse,  von  (fon  sha'ml-so  ;  commonly  8h&-mTs'o),  Adelbert.  Ger.  poet.  1781 — 1838. 


Born.  Died. 

Chamousset,  d©  (de  shd/moo/sg'),  Claude  Humbert  Piarron,  Chevalier. 

French  philanthropist . 1717 _ 1773. 

Champagny,  d©  (de  shaN/pa/nye/),  Jean  Baptiste  Nompere,  Due  de  Cadore. 

French  statesman  and  author . 1756—1834. 

Champaigne,  de  (de  shaN'pSn'y’),  Philippe.  Flemish  painter  in  Paris . 1602 — 1674. 

Champe  (chSrnp),  John.  American  Revolutionary  soldier . 1752?-1798? 

Champeaux,  de  (de  shaN/po'),  Guillaume.  Bishop  of  Chalons .  ?  —1121. 

Champfleury  (shaN'flQ're').  Real  name  Jules  Fleury-Husson.  French  nov¬ 
elist  and  miscellaneous  writer . 1821 _ 1889. 

Champlonnet  (shaN/pyo/ne'),  Jean  iStienne.  French  general . 1762 — 1800. 

Champlain,  de  (shSm'plan' ;  F.  pron.  de  shaN/plilN'),  Samuel.  French  ex¬ 
plorer,  and  founder  and  governor  of  Canada . 1567—1635. 

Champmesle  (shaN'ma'Ia'),  Marie,  bom  Desmares.  French  actress . 1642  ?-1698. 

Champollion  (shaN/poPyoN'),  Jean  Francois.  Brother  of  Jean  Jacques 

Champollion-Figeac.  French  Egyptologist . 1790 — 1832. 

Champollion— Figeac  (-fe'zhak'),  Jean  Jacques.  French  archaeologist . 1778 — 1S67. 

ChandOS  (chan'dSs),  John,  Sir.  English  military  commander .  ?  —1370. 

Changarnier  (shaN'gar'nya'),  Nicolas  Anne  Thgodule.  French  general . 1793—1877. 

Channlng  (chSn'Tng),  William  Ellery.  American  Unit,  divine  and  writer..  .1780 — 1842. 
Channing,  Wilham  Ellery.  Nephew  of  preceding.  Am.  poet  and  misc.  writer.  1818— 1901. 
Chailfal,  de  (de  shaiUtaF),  Jeanne  Frangoise  Frgmiot,  Baroness.  French  dev¬ 
otee.  [Order  of  the  Visitation.] . 1572 _ 1641. 

Chantrey  (chSn'trT),  Francis  Legatt,  Sir.  English  sculptor . 1781—1841. 

Chanzy  (shaiPze'),  Antoine  Eugene  Alfred.  French  general . 1823—1883. 

Chapelain  (sha/jilSN'),  Jean.  French  poet  and  critic . 1595 — 1674. 

Chapin  (cha'pln),  Edwin  Hubbell.  Amer.  Universalist  divine  and  orator. . .  .1814 — 1880. 
Chapman  (cliSp'man),  George.  Eng.  dramatic  poet  and  trails,  of  Homer. . ..  1559? -1634. 

Chapone  (shd-pon'),  Hester,  born  Mulso.  English  essayist . 1727—1801. 

Chappe  (ship),  Claude.  French  inventor  of  an  ocular  telegraph . 1763—1805. 

Chaptal  (sliap'tal'),  Jean  Antoine,  Comte  de  Chanteloupe.  French  chemist 

and  statesman . 1756—1832. 

Charcot  (shar'k$'),  Jean  Martin.  French  neurologist . . . 1825—1893. 

Chardin  (shar'diN'),  Jean  (Sir  John).  French  merchant  and  traveler . 1643 — 1713. 

Chardon  de  la  Rochette  (shir'doN'  de  la  ro'shgt'),  Simon.  French  philolo¬ 
gist  and  Hellenist . I814. 

Charette  de  la  Contrle  (sha/rgt'  de  la  kSrPtre'),  Frangois  Athanase.  Ven- 

dean  royalist . . . . 1763—1796. 

Charlemagne  (shar'le-man ;  F.  pron.  shir'le-man'y’),  Charles  the  Great, 
or  Charles  I.  Son  of  Pepin  the  Short.  Emperor  of  the  West  (800-814). 

and  king  of  the  Franks  (768-814) . 742 _  814. 

Charles  I.  Charles  Stuart.  King  of  England  (1625-49).  Executed . 1600—1649. 

Charles  II.  Son  of  Charles  1.  King  of  England  (1660-85) . 1630—1685. 

Charles  I.  King  of  the  Franks.  See  Charlemagne. 

Charles  I.  or  II.  The  Bald.  King  of  France,  as  Charles  I.  (840-877).  Em¬ 
peror,  as  Charles  II.  (875-877>  .  823 _  877. 

Charles  IV.  The  Fair.  King  of  France  (1322-28) . 1294 — 1328. 

Charles  V.  The  Wise.  King  of  France  (1364-80) . 1337 — 1380. 

Charles  VI.  The  Mad  or  the  Beloved.  King  of  France  (1380-1422) . 1368—1422. 

Charles  VII.  The  Victorious.  King  of  France  (1422-61) . 1403 — 1461. 

Charles  IX.  King  of  France  (1560-74) . 1550—1574. 

Charles  X.  King  of  France  (1824-30) . 1757 — 1836. 

Charles  I.  or  Charlemagne.  See  Charlemagne. 

Charles  II.  or  III.  The  Fat.  King  of  France,  as  Charles  II.  (885-88).  Em¬ 
peror,  as  Cliarles  III.  (881-88) .  839—  888. 

Charles  TV.  Holy  Roman  emperor,  and  king  of  Bohemia  (1347-78) . 1316—1378. 

Charles  V.  Holy  Roman  emperor  (1519-56),  and  king  of  Spain  as  Charles  I. 

(J516;*6). . . . 1500—1558. 

Charles  VI.  Holy  Roman  emperor  (1711-40) . 1685 — 1740. 

Charles  VII.  Karl  Albrecht.  Holy  Roman  emperor  (1742-45) . 1697 — 1745. 


Charles  Of  An]ou-  King  of  Naples  and  Sicily  (1266-82). 
Charles  I.  Karl  Eitel  Friedrich,  Prince  Hohenzollern-Sig 


.1220? -1285. 

, - Sigmaringen.  King  of 

Roumania  (18S1— 1914) . 1839—1914. 

Charles  Albert-  Carlo  Alberto  Amadeo.  King  of  Sardinia . 1798 — 1849. 

Charles  I.  King  of  Spain.  See  Charles  V.,  emperor. 

Charles  II.  King  of  Spain  (1665-1700) . 1661 — 1700. 

Charles  III.  King  of  Spain  (1759-88) . 1716—1788. 

Charles  IV.  King  of  Spain  (1788-1808) . 1748 — 1819. 

Charles  Emmanuel  I.  The  Great.  Duke  of  Savoy . 1562—1630. 

Charles  IX.  King  of  Sweden  (1604-11) . 1550—1611. 

Charles  X.  Gustavus.  King  of  Sweden  (1654-60) . 1622 — 1660. 

Charles  XII.  King  of  Sweden  (1697-1718) . 1682—1718. 

Charles  XUI.  King  of  Sweden  (1809-18) . 1748—1818. 

Charles  XIV.  John.  See  Bernadotte. 

Charles  XV .  Karl  Ludwig  Eugen.  King  of  Sweden  and  Norway  (1859-72).  1826 — 1872. 
Charles,  or  Karl,  Ludwig  Johann  Joseph.  Archduke  of  Austria.  Famous 

commander . . . 177] _ 1847. 

Charles  the  Bold.  Duke  of  Burgundy . 1433 — 1477. 

Charles  Edward  Louis  Philip  Casimir  Stuart.  The  Young  Pretender.  Eng¬ 
lish  prince . 1720—1788. 

Charles  (charlz),  Elizabeth,  born  Rundle.  English  author . 1828 — 1896. 

Charles  (sharl),  Jacques  Alexandre  Cesar.  French  electrician . 1746 — 1823. 

Charles  Martel  ( F .  pron.  sharl  mar'tSP).  Frankish  ruler.  Grandfather  of 

Charlemagne.  Overthrew  Saracens  at  Tours .  690?-  741. 

Charlet  (shar/lg'L^Nicolas^Toussaint.  French  painter  and  engraver . 1792 — 1845. 

Charlevoix,  de  (de  shar'le-vwa'),  Pierre  Frangois  Xavier.  Jesuit  missionary 

in  America . . 1682—1761. 

Charlotte  (shar'ltft).  Marie  Charlotte  Amalie  Auguste  Victoire  Clementine 

Leopoldine.  Ex-Empress  of  Mexico.  Wife  of  Maximilian . 1840  - . 

Charmes  (sharm),  Francis.  French  journalist,  author,  and  politician _  . .  .1848 — 1916. 

Charnay  (shar/nS'),  Claude  Joseph  Desire.  French  traveler  and  author . 1828  - . 

Charnock  (char'ntfk),  Stephen.  English  Puritan  divine  and  author . 1628 — 1680. 

Charost,  de  (de  sha^ro'),  Armand  Joseph  de  Bethune,  Duke.  French  philan¬ 
thropist . 1728—1800. 

Charpentier  (shar'paN/tya'),  Alexandre  Louis  Marie.  French  sculptor . 1856—1909. 

Charpentier,  Gustave.  French  composer.  [Louise.] . 18G0  - . 

Charras  (sha/ras'),  Jean  Baptiste  Adolphe.  French  military  writer . 1810 — 1865. 

Charriero,  de(de  sluVrySr'),  Agues  Isabelle  Emilie.  Abbe  de  Latour .  Swiss 

author . . . 1740—1805. 

Charron  (sha'rdN'),  Pierre.  French  theologian  and  philosopher . 1541—1(503. 

Chartier  (shar'tya'),  Alain.  French  poet  and  diplomatist . 1390?- 1430? 

Charton  (shar'tbN'),  Edouard  Thomas.  French  journalist . 1807—1890. 

Chartres,  de  (de  shar'tr’),  Robert  Philippe  Louis  Eugene  Ferdinand  d’Orieans, 

Duke.  French  prince.  Grandson  of  Louis  Philippe . 1840 _ 1910. 

Chase  (chas),  Salmon  Portland.  American  statesman . 1S08 — 1873. 

Chase,  Samuel.  American  jurist  and  signer  of  Declaration  of  Independence.  .1741— 1811. 

Chasles  (shiil),  Michel.  French  geometer . 1793 _ 1880. 

Chasles,  Victor  Euph^mion  Philarete.  French  journalist . 1798 — 1873. 

Chassepot  (sh&s'po'),  Antoine  Alphonse.  French  inventor . 1833 — 1905. 

Chasteler,  du  (d\i  sh'AtMa'),  Jean  Gabriel  Joseph  Albert,  Marquis.  Aust.  gen.  1763—1825. 
Chastelet,  du.  See  Du  Chastelet. 

Chastellux,  de  (de  sha't’-lii'),  Frangois  Jean,  Marquis.  French  officer  and 

writer,  esp.  of  travels . 1734 — 1788. 

Chateaubriand,  de  (de  shaao/bre'aN'),  Frangois  Ren<$,  Viscount.  French 

author . . 1768—184 8. 

Ch&tel,  or  Chastel  (sha'tgl'),  Jean.  French  fanatic . 1575 — 1694. 

Chatham  (chSt'&m),  William  Pitt,  first  Earl  of.  See  Pitt,  William. 

Chatillon,  de  (sha/te/yGN'),  Auguste.  French  painter  and  sculptor . 1813—1881. 

Chatlllon,  S^bastien.  See  Castalion. 

Ghatlerton  (ch5t'er-twn),  Thomas.  English  boy  poet . 1752—1770. 


Jeod,  f<£bt ;  out,  oil ;  chair  ;  go  ;  Bing,  ii)k  ;  4feen,  thin;  nature,  verdure  (250) ;  K  =rch  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144) ;  boN ;  yet ;  zh  =  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Quids. 
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Born.  Died. 

Chaucer  (cho'ser),  Geoffrey.  Father  of  English  poetry . 1340 ?-l 400. 

Chaudet  (sho'dgj),  Antoine  Denis.  French  sculptor  and  painter . 1763 — 1810. 

Chaulieu,  de  (de  sho'lyfi'),  Guillaume  Amfrye.  French  lyric  poet . 1639—1720. 

Chaumette  (shS'mSt'),  Pierre  Gaspard.  French  revolutionist . 1763—1794. 

Chauinonot  (sho'm^'no'),  Pierre  Marie  Joseph.  French  Jesuit  and  missionary 

in  Canada . 1611 — 1693. 

Chauncey  (chan's!  ;  cliSn'sT),  Isaac.  American  naval  officer . 1772 — 1840. 

Chaussard  (sho'sar'),  Pierre  Jean  Baptiste.  French  historical  writer . 1766—1823. 

Chaussge,  de  la  (de  la  sho'sa'),  Pierre  Claude  Nivelle.  French  dramatist.. .  .1692— 1754. 

Chauveau  (sho'vo'),  Pierre  Joseph  Olivier.  Canadian  statesman . 1820 — 1890. 

Chauveau-Lagarde  (sho'vo'-la'gard'),  Claude  Francois.  French  advocate.  .1756 — 1841. 

Chauvenet  (sho've-na'),  William.  American  mathematician . 1820 — 1870. 

Ghauvin  (sIio'vSn'),  fitienne.  French  Protestant  refugee . 1640?-1725. 

Chaykovski(chi-k6f'ske).  Var.  of  Tschaikowsky. 

Chazelles,  de  ye  sh&'zel'),  Jean  Mathieu.  French  hydrographer . 1657 — 1710. 

Cheever  (clie'ver),  Ezekiel.  American  teacher . 1615 — 1708. 

Cheever,  George  Barrell.  American  clergyman . 1807 — 1890. 

Cheke  (chek),  John,  Sir.  English  statesman  and  scholar . 1514 — 1557. 

ChekllOV  (chS'Kof),  Anton  Pavlovich.  Russian  story-writer  and  dramatist. .  .1860 — 1904. 
Chelmsford  (cliemz'ferd),  Frederick  Thesiger, Baron.  Lord  chancellor  of  Eng.1794 — 1878. 

Chemnitz  (kSm'nTts),  Martin.  German  Protestant  divine . 1522 — 1586. 

Chenedolld,  de  (de  shftn'do'la'),  Charles  Julien  Pioult.  French  poet . 1769 — 1833. 

Chenevix  (chen'e-vYks),  Richard.  Irish  chem.,  mineralogist,  and  playwright. 1774 — 1830. 

Chenier,  de  (de  slia'nya'),  Andre  Marie.  So?i  of  Louis.  French  poet . 1762 — 1794. 

Chenier,  de,  Louis.  French  historian . 1723 — 1796. 

Chenier,  de,  Marie  Joseph.  Son  of  Louis.  French  poet  and  dramatist . 1764 — 1811. 

Cheops  (ke'5ps).  Khufu.  Egyptian  king.  Builder  of  the  greatest  pyramid, 

near  Gizeh . fl.  ab.  b.  c.  3700. 

Cherbuliez  (shar'bii'lya'),  Victor.  French  novelist  and  essayist . 1829 — 1899. 

Cheret  (sha'rg'),  Jules.  French  painter  and  designer.  [Posters."] . 1836  - . 

Cheri  (slia're'),  Rose  Mario  Cizos.  French  actress . 1824 — 1861. 

Cherif  Pasha  ( sha'ref'  pa-sha').  Egyptian  statesman . 1819—1 887. 

Chgron  (sha'roN'),  Elisabeth  Sophie.  French  poetess,  writer,  and  painter . 1648 — 1711. 

Cherubini  (ka'roo-be'ne),  Maria  Luigi  Carlo  Zenobio  Salvatore.  It.  composer.  1760 — 1842. 

Chervin  (sher'vXN'),  Nicolas.  French  physician . 1783 — 1843. 

Ch6ry  (sha're'),  Philippe.  French  historical  painter . 1759 — 1838. 

Chesebro’  (chez'bro),  Caroline.  American  author . 1825 — 1873. 

Cheselden  (ches'?l-den),  William.  English  surgeon  and  writer . 1688 — 1752. 

Chesney  (ches'm),  Charles  Cornwallis.  English  military  critic . 1S26 — 1876. 

Chesney,  Francis  Rawdon.  British  explorer  in  the  East . 1789 — 1872. 

Chesterfield  (chgs'ter-feld), Philip  Dormer  Stanhope,  fourth  Earl  of.  [Letters.].  1694 — 1773. 

Chesterton  (ches'ter-tim),  Gilbert  Keith.  English  essayist  and  critic . 1874  - . 

Chevalier  (slie-va'lya'),  Albert.  English  comedian  and  entertainer . 1861  - . 

Chevalier,  Michel.  French  economist . 1806 — 1879. 

Chevalier,  Sulpice  Guillaume.  See  Gavarni. 

Cheverus,  de  (de  she-v’-riis'),  Jean  Louis  Anne  Madeleine  Lefebvre.  French 

cardinal  and  philanthropist . 1768 — 1836. 

Cheves  (chevz),  Langdon.  American  statesman . 1776 — 1857. 

Chevreul  (she-vrdl'),  Michel  Eugene.  French  chemist .  1786 — 1889. 

Chevreusd,  de  (de  slie-vrGz'),  Marie  de  Rohan  Montbazon,  Duchess.  French 

beauty  and  intriguer . 1600 — 1679. 

Cheyne  (chan  ;  chin),  George.  Scottish  physician  and  mathematician . 1671 — 1743. 

Cheyne  (cha'ne),  Thomas  Kelly.  English  clergyman  and  Biblical  critic . 1841 — 1915. 

Ch6zy,  de  (de  sha'ze'),  Antoine  Leonard.  French  Orientalist . 1773 — 1832. 

Chdzy,  de,  Wilhelmine  C.,  born  von  Klenke.  Wife  of  Antoine  Leonard.  Ger¬ 
man  authoress . 1783 — 1856. 

Chiabrera  (kya-br&'ra),  Gabriello.  Italian  lyric  poet . 1552 — 1637. 

Chiari  (kya're),  Giuseppe.  Italian  painter . 1654 — 1727. 

Chichele  (chYch'e-le),  Henry.  Eng.  prelate.  Archbishop  of  Canterbury - 13627-1443. 

Chickering  (chYk'er-Yng),  Jonas.  American  pianoforte  manufacturer . 1797 — 1853. 

Child  (child),  Francis  James.  Am.  scholar  in  Chaucer  and  English  ballads..  1825 — 1896. 
Child,  Lydia  Maria,  born  Francis.  American  philanthropist  and  authoress — 1802 — 1880 
Childebert  (ch!l'd£-bert ;  F.pron.  sliel'de-b&r')  I.  King  of  the  Franks  (511- 

558) .  4957-  558. 

Childeric  (chTl'der-Tk)  I.  ( F .  Child6ric,  shel'da'rek'.)  King  of  the  Franks 

(45S-481) . 4367-  481. 

Children  (chYl'dr£n),  John  George.  English  chemist  and  electrician . 1777 — 1852. 

Chillingworth  (chYl'Yng-wfirth),  William.  English  theologian . 1602 — 1644. 

Chilperich  (chi  l'per-!k)  I.  ( F .  Chilp^ric,  shel'pa'rek'.)  King  of  the  Franks 

(561-584) .  . 539  —  584. 

Chimay,  de  (de  she'mg'),  Jeanne  Marie  Ignace  Th^rese,  born  Cabarrus,  Prin¬ 
cess.  Wife  of  Tallien.  French  beauty  and  leader  of  fashion . 1773 — 1835. 

Chinchon,  de  (da  chen-chon'),  Ana,  Countess.  Wife  of  the  Spanish  viceroy  of 

Peru.  Introduced  Peruvian  bark  into  Spain . 1576 — 1639. 

Chipman  (chlp'mSn),  Nathaniel.  American  jurist  and  soldier . 1752 — 1843. 

Chippendale  (ch!p'en-dal),  Thomas.  English  cabinetmaker . fl.1760. 

Chisholm  (chYz'wm),  Caroline,  born  Jones.  English  philanthropist . 1808 — 1877. 

Chittenden  (chit'en-den),  Russell  Henry.  Am.  physiologist  and  chemist - 1856  - . 

Chitty  (chTt'T),  Joseph.  English  jurist . 1776 — 1841. 

Chladni  (klad'ne),  Ernst  Florens  Friedrich.  German  physicist . 1756 — 1827. 

Ohlopicki  (Klo-plts'ke),  Jozef.  Polish  general  and  dictator . 1771 — 1854. 

Chmlelnicki  (Kmygl-mts'ke),  Bogdan.  Cossack  chief . 1593 — 1657. 

Choate  (chot),  Joseph  Hodges.  American  lawyer  and  diplomat . 1832 — 1917. 

Choate,  Rufus.  American  advocate  and  jurist . 1799 — 1859. 

Cho  Densu  (ch5  dSn'sdb),  Japanese  painter . 1352 — 1431. 

Chodowiecki  (Ko'do-vygts'ke),  Daniel  Nikolaus.  German  artist . 1726 — 1  SOI . 

Chodzko  (Ko'ty’-ko),  Leonard  Jacob.  Polish  historian . 1800 — 1871. 

Choiseul,  de  (de  shwa'zdl'),  C£sar,  Duke.  Comte  du  Plessis.  Fr.  marshal. .  1598 — 1675. 

Choiseul,  de,  Etienne  Francois,  Duke.  French  statesman . 1719 — 1785. 

Choiseul— Gouffier,  de  (-goo'fya'),  Marie  Gabriel  Florent  Auguste,  Count. 

French  archaeologist  and  diplomatist . . 1752 — 1817. 

Choisy,  de  (de  shwa'ze'),  Francois  Timoleon,  Abb«P  French  author . 1644 — 1724. 

Chopin  (sho'pXN'),  Frederic  Francois.  French-Polish  pianist  and  composer.  .1809 — 1849. 

Choris  (Ko'ns),  Ludwig.  Russian  painter . 1795—1828. 

Chorley  (chSr'll),  Henry  Fothergill.  English  author  and  music  critic . 1808—1872. 

Choron  (sho'rSn'),  Alexandre  Etienne.  French  writer  on  music . 1772 — 1834. 

Chosroes.  See  Kho&ru. 

Chouan  (shoo'aN'),  Jean.  Real  name  Cottereau.  Chief  of  the  French  Royal¬ 
ist  insurgents . 1757 — 1794. 

Chouteau  (shdo'to'),  Auguste  (born  1739,  died  1829),  and  Pierre  (born  1749, 
died  1849),  brothers.  Founders  of  the  city  of  St.  Louis,  Missouri. 

Chrestien,  or  Chretien  (kra'tySN'),  Florent.  French  poet  and  writer . 1541 — 1596. 

Chrestien,  or  Chrdtien,  de  Troyes  (de  trwa').  French  poet . 1 140  ?— 1191? 

Christ  (krist),  Wilhelm  von.  German  philologist . 1831 — 1906. 

Christian  (krYs'chan),  or  Christiern  (kr!s'te-ern),  I.  King  of  Denmark 

(1448-81) . 1426—1481. 

Christian,  or  Christiern,  II.  King  of  Denmark  (1513-23).  Nero  of  theNorth.XA 81 — 1559. 

Christian,  or  Christiern,  IV.  King  of  Denmark  (1588-1648) .  1577 — 1648. 

Christian,  or  Christiern,  VII.  King  of  Denmark  (1766-1808) . 1749 — 1808. 

Christian,  or  Christiern,  VIII.  King  of  Denmark  (1839-1848) . 1786 — 1848. 

Christian,  or  Christiern,  IX.  King  of  Denmark  (1863-1906) . 1818 — 1906. 

Christian,  or  Christiern,  X.  King  of  Denmark  (1912-  ) . 1870  - • 

Christians  (krYs'tyans),  Rudolf.  German  actor . 1869—1921. 

Christina  (kns-te'na).  Queen  of  Sweden.  Daughter  of  Gustavus  Adolphus.  1626 — 1689. 

Christine  de  Pisan  (kres'ten'  de  pe'zaN').  Italian  poet  in  France . 1363?-1431. 

Chrlstison  (krls'tl-sim),  Robert,  Sir.  Scottish  physician . 1797 — 1882- 

Christmas  (krYs'mds),  aftenoards  Noel-Fearn  (n5'el-fGm'),  Henry.  English 

clergyman  and  writer . 1811 — 1868. 

Christophe  (kres'tof'),  Henri.  Negro  king  of  Haiti  (1811-20) . 1767—1820. 


Born.  Died. 

Christy  (krls'tl),  Howard  Chandler.  American  illustrator . 1873  - — . 

Chrysoloras  (krts'o-lo'rus),  Manuel.  Reviver  of  Greek  in  Italy . 1355?-1415. 

Chrysostom  (krYs'tfs-tiim  ;  kr!s-5s'tum),  John,  Saint.  Greek  father  of  the 

church.  Born  at  Antioch  in  Syria .  347?-  407. 

Chubb  (chub),  Thomas.  English  theological  writer . . . . 1679 — 1747. 

Chulalongkorn  (chob'la-15ng'k<5rn),ParamindrMaha.  King,  Siam  (1868-1910)  1853 — 1910. 

Church  (chGrch),  Alfred  John.  Euglish  clergyman  and  author . 1829—1912. 

Church,  Benjamin.  American  officer  in  King  Philip’s  war . 1639 — 1718. 

Church,  Frederic  Edwin.  American  landscape  painter . 1826 — 1900. 

Churchill  (cliGrch'il),  Charles.  English  poet  and  satirist . 1731 — 1764. 

Churchill,  John.  See  Marlborough,  Duke  of. 

Churchill,  Randolph  Henry  Spencer,  Lord.  Lord  Randolph  Churchill.  Eng¬ 
lish  politician . 1849 — 1895. 

Churchill,  Winston.  American  editor  and  novelist.  [Richard  Carvel.] . 1871  - 

Churchill,  Winston  Leonard  Spencer.  Son  of  Lord  Randolph  Churchill. 

English  writer  and  politician . 1874  - 

Cialdini  (chal-de'ne),  Enrico.  Duke  of  Gaeta.  Italian  general . 1811 — 1892 

Cibber  (slb'er),  Colley.  English  dramatic  author  and  actor . . . . 1671 — 1757 

Cibrario  (che-bra're-o),  Giovanni  Antonio  Luigi,  Count.  Italian  historian  and 

statesman . 1802 — 1870 

Cicero  (sYs'er-o), Marcus  Tullius.  Roman  orator,  statesman,  man  of  letters. b.  c.  106 —  43 

Cicogna  (che-kon'va),  Emmanuele  Antonio.  Italian  writer . ..1789 — 1868. 

Cicognara  (clie'kon-ya'ra),  Leopoldo,  Count.  Italian  writer  on  art.  [His¬ 
tory  of  Modem  Sculpture.] . 1767 — 1834. 

Cid  (sid  ;  Sp.  pron.  tlieth  ;  146),  or  Cid  Campeador  (thefeh  kam'pa-a-thor'; 

146),  i.  e.,  Lord  Champion.  Real  name  Ruy  or  Rodrigo  Diaz  de  Bivar. 

Famous  Castilian  hero . . 1040 — 1099. 

CienfuegOS,  de  (da  the'an-fwa'gos),  Nicasio  Alvarez.  Spanish  poet.  . . 1764—1809. 

Cieza  de  Leon  (the-a'tha  da  la-on'),  Pedro.'  Spanish  soldier  and  historian. .  .1518 — 1560. 

Cignani  (clien-ya'ne),  Carlo,  Count.  Italian  painter . 1628 — 1719. 

Cignaroli  (chen'ya-rd'le),  Giovanni  Bettino.  Italian  painter . . 1706 — 1770. 

Cigoli,  da  (da  che'go-le),  or  Civoli  (che'vo-le),  Lodovico  Cardi.  Italian  painter 

and  architect . . . - . 1559-1613. 

Cimabue  (che'ma-boo'a),  Giovanni.  Early  Florentine  painter . 1240?-1302? 

Cimarosa  (clie'ma-rG'za),  Domenico.  Neapolitan  musical  composer . 1749 — 1801. 

Cimon  (si'mtfn).  Athenian  commander . B.  c.  510 —  449. 

Cincinnato  (chen'chen-na'to),  Romolo.  Florentine  painter . 1502 — 1600. 

Cincinnatus  (sYn'si-na'tws),  Lucius  Quinctius.  Roman  dictator . b.  c.  519?-  439? 

Cino  da  Pistoja  (che'no  da  pes-to'ya).  Guittoncino  de'  Sinibuldi.  Italian 

jurist  and  poet . 1270 — 1336. 

Cinq  Mars,  de  (de  sSN'mar'),  Henri  Coiffier  de  Ruz£,  Marquis.  French  con¬ 
spirator.  Favorite  of  Louis  XIH . 1620 — 1642. 

Cione,  di  (de  cho'na),  Andrea.  See  Orcagna. 

Cipriani  (che'pre-a'ne),  Giovanni  Battista.  Italian  painter . 1727?-1785. 

Cirillo  (clie-rel'lo),  Domenico.  Italian  botanist  and  physician . 1734 — 1799. 

Cissey,  de  (de  se'sS'),  Ernest  Louis  Octave  Courtot.  French  soldier  and  poli¬ 
tician  ;  minister  of  war . 1810 — 1882. 

Civiale  (se'vyal'),  Jean.  French  physician  and  writer . 1792 — 1867. 

Civilis  (sT-vi'lTs),  Claudius.  Leader  of  the  Batavi....  . fl.  70. 

Civitali  (clie've-ta'le),  Matteo.  Italian  sculptor  and  architect . 1435 — 1501? 

Claiborne,  or  Clayborne  (kla'bGrn),  William.  Early  Virginia  colonist . 1589?-1676? 

Clairaut  (kle'ro'),  Alexis  Claude.  French  mathematician . 1713 — 1765. 

Clairon  (klS'i-SN'),  Mile.  Real  name  Claire  Joscphe  Hippolyte  Leris  de  la 

Tude.  French  actress . 1723 — 1S03. 

Clapisson  (kU'pe'sdN'),  Antonin  Louis.  French  composer . 1808 — 1866. 

Clapp  (kl5p),  Henry  Austin.  American  dramatic  critic . 1841 — 1904. 

Clapperton  (kl2p'er-twn),  Hugh,  Captain.  Scottish  traveler  in  Africa . 1788—1827. 

Clarac,  de  (de  kla'rak'),  Charles  Otlion  Fr6d6ric  Jean  Baptiste,  Count.  French 

archaeologist . 1777 — 1847 

Clare  (klSr),  John.  Northamptonshire  peasant  and  poet . 1793 — 1864. 

Clare,  de,  Richard,  or  Richard  Strongbow,  second  Earl  of  Pembroke  and 

Strigul.  English  warrior  in  Ireland .  ?  — 1176. 

Clarendon  (kl5r'en-dwn),  Edward  Hyde,  first  Earl  of.  Lord  chancellor  of 

England,  and  historian.  [History  of  the  Rebellion.] . 1609 — 1674. 

Clarendon,  George  William  Frederick  Villiers,  fourth  Earl  of.  English 

diplomatist  and  statesman . 1800 — 1870. 

Clarendon,  Henry  Hyde,  second  Earl  of.  Lord  lieutenaut  of  Ireland . 1638 — 1700. 

Claretie  (klir'te'),  Jules.  Real  name  Arsbie  Amaud.  French  author . 1840 — 1913. 

Claretie,  L£o  Eugene  Hector.  French  critic  and  literary  historian . 1862  - . 

Clarisse  (kla-res'e),  Jan.  Dutch  theologian . 1770—1846. 

Clark  (klark),  Alvan.  American  optician . 1808 — 1887. 

Clark,  Francis  Edward.  Am.  Cong,  clergyman.  [Christian  Endeavor  Soc.]  .  .1S51  - . 

Clark,  George  Rogers.  American  soldier  and  frontiersman . 1752 — 1818. 

Clark,  James,  Sir.  Scottish  physician . 1788 — 1870. 

Clark,  John  Bates.  American  political  economist . 1847  - . 

Clark,  Lewis  Gaylord.  Am.  writer.  Editor  of  the  “Knickerbocker  ” . 1810 — 1873. 

Clark,  William.  General,  explorer,  and  governor  of  Louisiana  Territory . 1770 — 1838. 

Clark,  Willis  Gaylord.  Twin  brother  of  Lewis  Gaylord.  Am.  journalist . 1810 — 1841. 

Clarke  (klark),  Adam.  British  Methodist  clergyman  and  commentator . 1762?-1832. 

Clarke,  Andrew,  Sir.  English  colonial  administrator  and  engineer . 1824 — 1902. 

Clarke,  Caspar  Purdon,  Sir.  English  art  scholar,  and  director  of  the  Metro¬ 
politan  Museum  of  Art,  New  York  (1905-10) . 1846 — 1911. 

Clarke,  Edward  Daniel.  English  traveler  and  mineralogist . 1769 — 1822. 

Clarke,  Henri  Jacques  Guillaume.  Comte  d’Hunebourg,  Due  de  Feltre. 

Marshal  of  France . 1765 — 1818. 

Clarke,  Hyde.  English  philologist  and  engineer.  [Dictionary.] . 1S15 — 1895. 

Clarke,  James  Freeman.  American  writer,  and  Unitarian  minister . 1810 — 1888. 

Clarke,  John.  One  of  the  founders  of  Rhode  Island . 1609 — 1676. 

Clarke,  Mary  Victoria  (born  Novello)  Cowden-.  English  author .  1S09 — 1898. 

Clarkson  (klark'swn),  Thomas.  English  slaver}’  abolitionist. . .  . 1760 — 1846. 

Claude  (kl8d  ;  F.  pron.  klod),  Jean.  Fr.  Prot.  preacher  and  controversialist.. 1619 — 1687. 
Claude  Lorrain  (kl6d'  lo-ran' ;  F.  pron.  klod'  lo'raN').  Real  name  Claude 

Gelee.  French  painter  in  Italy . 1600 — 1682. 

Claudian  (kl6'd!-«n).  Claudius  Claudianus.  Last  of  the  Latin  classic  poets.  365?-  408? 
Claudius  (kl6'd!-ws)  I.  Tiberius  Claudius  Drusus  Nero  Germanicus.  Em¬ 
peror  of  Rome  (41-54) . b.  c.  10 — a.  d.  54. 

Claudius  II.,  Marcus  Aurelius.  Gothicus.  Emperor  of  Rome  (268-270) .  214 —  270. 

Claudius  (klou'de-oos),  Matthias.  German  poet.  [Rhine-wine  Song.] . 1740—1815. 

Clausel  (klo'zSl'),  Bertrand,  Count.  French  general . 1772 — 1842. 

Clausen  (klou'zen),  Henrik  Nicolai.  Danish  divine  and  statesman . 1793 — 1877. 

ClausewitZ,  von  (fon  klou'ze-vTts),  Karl.  Prussian  gen.  and  mil.  writer..  .1780 — 1831. 
Claverhouse  (klSv'er-ws  ;  klSv'ers ;  kla'vers),  Lord.  See  Graham,  John. 

Clavifere  (kla'vyGr'),  Htienne.  Swiss  statesman,  and  financier  in  France . 1735 — 1793. 

Clavijero  (kla've-ha'ro  ;  189),  Francisco  Javier.  Mexican  historian . 1731 — 1787. 

Clavijo  y  Fajardo  (kla-ve'ho  e  fa-har'do  ;  189),  Jos£.  Spanish  writer . 1730?-1806. 

Clay  (kla),  Cassius  Marcellus.  American  abolitionist  and  politician . 1810 — 1903. 

Clay,  Henry.  American  orator  and  statesman . 1777 — 1852. 

Clayton  (kla'tun),  John  Middleton.  American  statesman . 1796 — 1S5C. 

Clean thes  (kle-Xn'thez).  Greek  stoic  philosopher . b.  c.  300?-  220? 

Clearchus  (kle-ar'kus).  Lacedaemonian  general . .  b.  c.  401? 

Cleaveland  (klev^and),  Parker.  American  mineralogist . 1780 — 1858. 

Clebsch  (klapsh),  Rudolf  Friedrich  Alfred.  German  mathematician . 1833 — 1872. 

Cleef,  van  (van  klaf'),  Jan.  Flemish  painter . 1646 — 1716. 

Cleef,  or  Cleve,  van  (klaf  ;  kla've),  Josse.  The  Fool.  Flemish  painter - 1491?-1540? 

Clemenceau  (kla'maN'so'),  Georges  Eugene  Benjamin.  French  physician, 

editor,  politician,  and  premier  (1906-09,  and  1917-1920) . 1841  - . 

Clemens  (klgm'gnz),  Samuel  Langhorne.  Mark  Twain.  Am.  humorist . 1835 — 1910. 

Clement  fklgm'ent)  I.,  or  Cle'mens  Roma'nus  Bishop  of  Rome .  30?-  100? 

Clement  IV.  Guido  Fulcodi.  Pope  (1265-68) .  ?  — 1268. 
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Clemont  V.  Bertrand  Garcias  de  Goth.  Pope  (1305-14) .  r'MMSU 

Clement  VII.  Giulio  de’  Medici.  Pope  (1523-34) . . . 1 1480  M534 

Clement  VIII.  Ippolito  Aldobrandini.  Pope  (1591-1005) . 1536—1005 

Clement  XI.  Giovanni  Francesco  Albani.  Pope  (1700-21) _  1049—1721 

G,iovi)nili  Vmcenzo  Antonio  Ganganelli.  Pope  (1709-74)'. '. !  1705—1774! 

C16ment  (kla  maN'),  Franijois.  French  Benedictine  author . 1714 — 1793. 

Clement  (klSm  2nt)  of  Alexandria.  Titus  Flavius  Clemens.  Christian  father 

and  writer . . .  1501-  220? 

(kla-men'te),  Muzio.  Italian  musical  composer . 1752 — 1832. 

Cleobulus  ( kle'ojbu'lus).  One  of  the  seven  sages  of  Greece . fl.  0th  c.  b.  c. 

Cleomedes  (kle'o-me'dez).  Greek  astronomer . tl  2d  (')c  a  d 

Cleoinenes  (kle-om'e-nez)  IU.  Spartan  king  (b.  c.  235-220),  and  reformer. . .  ?-b.  o.  22o! 
Cleopatra  (kle  o-pa'tra).  Queen  of  Egypt,  of  the  family  of  the  Ptolomies. . .  b.  o.  09 —  30. 
Oloriiiyt,  or  Clalrfalt,  do  (de  klSr/f§/),  Francois  Sbbastien  Charles  Joseph  de 

Croix,  Count.  Austrian  general . 1733 1798 

Clerk  (klerk),_Dugald,  Sir.  Scottish  engineer  and  inventor . 1854  _ 

Cldslnger  (kla'zSN'zha'),  Jean  Baptiste  Auguste.  Stello.  French  sculptor. .1814 — 1S83. 

Cleveland  (klev'iand),  Charles  Dexter.  American  author  and  scholar . 1802—1869. 

Cleveland,  John.  English  cavalier  poet . 1613 1658. 

Cleveland,  ^Stephen)  Grover.  22d  and  24th  pres,  of  U.  S.  (1885-89,  ’93-97).  1837— 1908! 

EHI;0r?  William  Kingdom  English  math,  and  pliilos.  writer . 1845—1879. 

cunord,  William  Kingdom  Mrs.,  born  Lane.  English  fiction  writer .  ?  - . 

Clinton  (klTn'tun),  De  Witt.  American  statesman . 1709 _ 1828. 

Clinton,  George.  Bro.  of  James.  Am.  statesman,  and  vice  pres.  U.  S.(1805-l’2).1739— 1812! 

Clinton,  Henry,  Sir.  English  general  in  America . 17387-1795. 

Clinton,  Henry  Fynes.  English  writer.  {Chronology  of  Rome.'] . 1781— 1S52. 

Clinton,  James.  Father  of  De  Witt.  American  brigadier  general . 1736 — 1812. 

Clive  (kliv),  Robert.  Baron  Clive  of  Plassey.  Brit.  gen.  and  statesman . 1725— 1774. 

Clodd  (kl5d),  Edward.  English  historical  and  miscellaneous  writer . 1840  - . 

Clootz,  de  (de  klots),  Jean  Baptiste  du  Val-du-Grfice,  Baron.  Anacharsis 

Clootz  (which  see  in  Voeab.).  Prussian-French  revolutionist . 1755—1794. 

ciotalre  (klO'tSr')  I.  Son  of  Clovis.  King  of  the  Franks  (558-561) .  497’?— 561. 

Clotilda  (klo-tll'dd),  or  Clotllde  (klo'teld'),  Saint.  Wife  of  Clovis .  475?-  545. 

Cloud,  Saint  (F.  pron.  sSn  kW),  or  Clo'doald.  Grandson  of  Clovis .  520?-  560. 

Clough  (klHf),  Arthur  Hugh.  English  poet . 1819—1861. 

ClOVla  (klo'vfs)  I.  (Ger.  Chlodwig,  Klod'vTK.)  Founder  of  the  Frankish 

monarchy  (481-511) .  465?-  511. 

ciugny  de  Nuls  (kliFnye/  d§  nwe'),  Jean  Etienne  Bernard.  French  comp¬ 
troller  general  of  finances . 1729 — 1776. 

cinseret  (kliVze-rlF),  Gustave  Paul.  French  brigadier  general  in  America, 

and  revolutionist  in  France  and  Switzerland . 1823 — 1900. 

Cluver  (kloo'ver),  Philipp.  {Lot.  Cluve'rius.)  Kliiwer.  Ger.  geographer . 1580—1622. 

Clymer  (kli'mer),  George.  American  patriot  and  signer  of  the  Declaration 

of  Independence . 1739 — 1813. 

Cobb  (k5b),  Howell.  American  politician . 1815 — 1S68. 

Cobbe  (k5b),  Frances  Power.  English  author  and  antivivisectionist . 1822 — 1904. 

Gobbett  (kSb'St),  William.  English  political  writer . 1762 — 1835. 

Cobden  (k5b'd2n),  Richard.  English  statesman  and  economist . 1804 — 1S65. 

Cobham  (k5b'6m),  John  Oldcastle,  Lord.  Eng.  martyr.  Chief  of  the  Lollards  ?  —1417. 

CocceJllS  (k5k-tsa'yd6s),  Johannes.  Koch.  Dutch  Hebraist  and  theologian. .1603 — 1669. 

Coccla  (k5t'cha),  Carlo.  Italian  musical  composer . 1782 — 1873. 

Cochet  (ko'shg'),  Jean  Benoit  D£sir6,  Abb£.  French  archaeologist . 1812 — 1875. 

Oochin  (ko'shSN'),  Charles  Nicolas.  French  engraver  and  writer . 1715 — 1790. 

Cochrane  (k<5k'ran).  See  Dundonald. 

Cockburn  (ko'b&rn),  Alexander  James  Edmund,  Sir.  English  jurist.  Lord 

chief  justice  of  England . 1802 — 1880. 

Cockburn,  Henry  Thomas,  Lord.  Scottish  jurist . 1779 — 1854. 

Cockburn,  John  Alexander,  Sir.  English  -  South  Australian  statesman . 1850  - . 

Cocker  (kQk'er),  Edward.  English  arithmetician . 1631 — 1675. 

Cockerell  (k5k'er-21),  Charles  Robert.  English  architect . 1788 — 1863. 

Codazzl  (ko-dat'se),  Agostino.  Italian  geographer  in  Venezuela . 1792 — 1859. 

Coddington  (k5d'ing-tt/n),  William.  One  of  founders  of  Rhode  Island . 1601 — 1678. 

Oodrlngton  (k<5d'ring-tihi),  Edward,  Sir.  English  vice  admiral . 1770 — 1851. 

Cody  (ko'dT),  William  Frederick.  Am.  scout,  Indian  fighter,  and  showman . 1846—1917. 

Coenoorn,  van  (van  koo'horn),  Menno,  Baron.  Dutch  engineer . 1641 — 1704. 

Coello  (ko-al'yo),  Claudio.  Spanish  painter . 1621 — 1693. 

C(Bur  de  Lion  [Fr.  kQr'  de  IS'Sn' ;  Eng.  kGr'  de  li'wn).  See  Richard  I. 

Collin  (kfc'fSN'),  Charles.  French  poet . 1673 — 1749. 

Coffin  (kSf'Tn;  205),  Charles  Carleton.  Carleton.  Am.  journalist  and  author.1823 — 1896. 

Collin,  Isaac,  Sir.  English  admiral . 1759 — 1839. 

Coghettl  (k$-gSt'te),  Francesco.  Italian  painter . 1804 — 1875. 

Coghlan  (kBg'lftn),  Timothy  Augustine,  Sir.  Australian  statistician  and 

author  in  Englaud . J856  . 

Cognlard  (kS'nyir'),  Theodore.  French  playwright . 1806—1872. 

Cogswell  (kSgz'wgl),  Joseph  Green.  American  bibliographer  and  teacher. . .  1786— 18i  1. 

Cohen  (ko'hgn),  Hermann.  German  Neo-Kantian  philosopher . 1842—1918. 

Oolgny,  de  (de  kwa/nye'),  Antoine  Francois  de  Franquetot,  Duke.  French 

marshal .  . 1670 — 1759. 

Coke  (kobk  ;  k<5k),  Edward,  Sir.  Lord  chief  justice  of  England . 1552—1634. 

Coke,  Thomas.  First  bishop  of  the  M.  E.  Church . li  47— 1814. 

Colbaith(kol'bath),  Jeremiah  Jones.  See  Wilson  Henry 

Colbert  (kol'bSr'),  Jean  Baptiste,  Marquis  de  Seignelay.  French  financier. .  .161 J— Ib83. 

Colburn  (kol'bSrn),  Warren.  American  arithmetician . } 793—1833. 

Colburn,  Zerah.  American  mathematical  prodigy . 1804—1840. 

Colby  (kol'bl),  Thomas  Frederick.  English  engineer  and  ordnance  surveyor.  1  <84— 1852. 

Golden  (kol'd^n),  Cadwallader.  Am.  physician,  politician,  and  botanist . 1688—1776. 

Cole  (kol),  Thomas.  English- American  painter . 1801—1848. 

Cole,  Timothy.  English- American  wood  engraver. . . -. 

Colebrooke  (kol'brdbk;  kool'-),  Henry  Thomas.  English  Orientalist . ,ooo 

Colenso  (kS-lgn'so),  John  William.  English  bishop  of  Natal,  and  writer . 1S14— 1883. 

Colepeper(kol'p3p-er  ;  kul'-),  Thomas.  See  Culpeper. 

Coleridge  (kol'rtj),  Hartley.  Son  of  S.  T.  English  writer  and  poet . 1796-1849. 

Coleridge,  Samuel  Taylor.  English  metaphysician  and  poet  ......... . llitlo, 

Colerldge-Taylor,  Samuel.  English  composer,  of  half-African  blood . 1 

Coles  (kolz),  Elisha.  English  lexicographer  and  writer . . 

Colet  (kSl'St),  John.  English  clergyman,  and  dean  of  St.  Paul  s . 

Colet  (ko'lg'),  Louise,  born  Rbvoil.  French  poet  and  novel ist  .^..^. . 181U_ 

Colfax  (kol'fiks),  Schuyler.  Am.  journalist,  vice  pres.  U.  S.  (1869-73) . .  .  ■  .  .18*3—1886. 
Coligny,  de,  or  Collgnl,  de  (de  ko'len'ye'),  Gaspard.  French  admiral. 

Colins,  or  Colyns  (kS'lSN'),  Alexander.  Belgian  sculptor . 15-b  bl2. 

Collb  (ko'la'),  Charles.  French  poet  and  song  writer . J™?, 

Colle,  dal  (dal  kol'la),  Rafaello.  Italian  painter. . ..  'V,  ' 

Collett  (kSl'St),  Jacobine  Camilla,  born  Wergeland.  Sister  of  Hennk  Arnold 

Wergeland.  Norwegian  novelty. . """"  !"! ::" !!!  A 738-1795! 

-1726. 


.16407-1 680. 
.14677-1519. 
-1876. 


Collier  (kSl'yer).  George,  Sir.  British  admiral . 

Collier,  Jeremy.  English  theologian  and  writer . •  •  •  •  . . .; ’ '  ''“a,.  , 

-  --  -  b  English  antiquarian, author,  and  Shakspearean  critic.. 1789  1883. 

-  Cuthbert,  first  Baron.  English  admiral  1750—1810. 


English  author  and  freethinker . 1791Z1759' 


Collier,  John  Payne. 

ColllngWOOd  (kOl'Tng-wdbd), 

Collins  (kol'tnz),  Anthony. 

Collins,  William.  English  poet . •  •• .  isod_ 1889 

Collins,  William  Wilkie.  English  novelist  . . . 1768 

Collinson  (kSFIn-sun),  Peter.  English  botanist^.  •  : . i«njL-i»£* 

Collombet  fko'lON'bS'),  Francois  Z£non.  French  author . . . '  1706 

Collotd'Herbols  (kS'14'  dSr'bwa'),  Jean  Marie.  French  revolutionist . ^50-17%. 

’•  ftp*  . “sts 

Colombo  (ko-lom'bo),  Realdo.  Italian  anatomist .  . 

food,  fobt 


Born.  Died. 

Colombo,  Span.  Colon  See  Columbus. 

Colonna,  Fabeo.  See  Columna,  Fabius. 

Colonna  (ko-lou'na),  Vittoria,  Marchioness  of  Pescara.  Italian  poet . 1490 — 1547. 

Colonne  (ko'lon'),  Edouard.  French  violinist  and  conductor . 1838 — 1910, 

Colquhoun  (ko-hoon'),  Archibald  Ross.  British  explorer  and  author . 1848—1914. 

Colquhoun,  Patrick.  Scottish  writer  on  social  science . 1745 — 1820. 

Colt  (kolt),  Samuel.  American  inventor.  [ Revolver .] . 1814 — 1862. 

Colton  (kol'twn),  Walter.  American  clergyman  and  writer . 1797 — 1851. 

Columba  (ko-liim'bd),  Saint.  Columbkille.  The  Apostle  of  Caledonia.  Born 

in  Ireland.  Christianized  Scotland .  521 — 597. 

Columbanus  (kSPwm-ba'nfis),  Saint.  Irish  monk .  543 — 615. 

Columbus  (ko-lum'bas),  Christopher.  Ital.  Crlstoforo  Colombo  (kres-t6f'- 
o-ro  ko-lom'bo) ;  Span.  Cristobal  Colon  (kres-to'bal  ko-lon').  Genoese 

discoverer  of  America . 14467-1506. 

ColumePla,  Lucius  Junius  Moderatus.  Roman  agricultural  writer . fl.  1st  c. 

Columna  (ko-lum'na),  Fabius.  Ital.  Fsbco  Colonna  (fa'ba-o  ko-lon'na.)  Ital¬ 
ian  botanist . .  - .  . 1 . 1 . 1567 — 1650. 

Colvin  (kol'vTn),  Sidney,  Sir.  English  man  of  letters  . 1845  - . 

Combe  (kom  ;  koom),  Andrew.  Scottish  physiologist . 1797 — 1847. 

Combe,  George.  Brother  of  Andrew.  Scottish  phrenologist . 1788 — 1858. 

Combe,  William.  English  miscellaneous  and  verse  writer.  [Doctor  Syntax.]  1741 — 1823. 
Combes  (kdNb),  Justin  Louis  Emile.  French  politician,  physician,  author. ..  1835 “^1921. 
Comenius  (ko-ma'ne-bos  ;  ko-me'nT-tis),  Johann  Amos.  Komensky.  Mora¬ 
vian  bishop  and  educationist.  Wrote  the  first  pictorial  schoolbook . 1592 — 1670. 

Comines,  de  (de  ko'meu'),  Philippe.  French  historian . 1445 — 1609. 

Commandino  (konVman-de'no),  Federigo.  Italian  mathematician . 1509 — 1575. 

Commerson  ( ko'mgr/sSN'),  Philibert.  French  botanist . 1727 — 1773L. 

CommodUS  (k5m'6-dus),  Lucius  Aelius  Aurelius.  Roman  emperor  (180-192).  161 —  192. 
Comnenus  (k5m-ne'nus).  Famous  Byzantine  dynasty  (10507-1460?). 

Comonfort  (ko/mon-fort'),  Ignacio.  President  of  Mexico  (1857-58) . 1812 — 1863. 

Comparetti  (k6m'pa-rSt'te),  Domenico.  Italian  philologist . 1835  - . 

Compayrd  (kdN'pe'ra'),  Jules  Gabriel.  French  educator  and  author . 1843  - . 

ComstOCkJkum'st5k),  John  Lee.  American  author  of  schoolbooks . 1789 — 1858. 

Comte  (k6Nt),  Isidore  Auguste  Marie  Francois  Xavier.  French  philosopher. 

[ Positivism .  ] . 1798 — 1 857. 

Conant  (ko'nant),  Roger.  Early  settler  in  Massachusetts . 1593 — 1679. 

Conant,  Thomas  Jefferson.  American  Biblical  scholar . 1802 — 1891. 

Conaty  (k5n'a-tT), Thomas  James.  Irish  R.C.  prelate  and  educator  in  America.  1847 — 1915. 
Concha,  de  la  (da  la  kon'cha),  Josd  Gutierrez,  Marquis  of  Havana.  Spanish 

general  and  statesman . 1809 — 1895. 

Concha,  de  la,  Manuel  Gutierrez,  Marquis  of  Duero.  Brother  of  preceding. 

Spanish  general . 1808 — 1874. 

Concinl  (kon-che'ne),  Concino.  See  Ancre,  d\  Marquis 

Conde  (kon'da),  Jos£  Antonio.  Spanish  Orientalist . 17657-1820. 

Conddi  de  (dekSN'da'),  Henri  I.  de  Bourbon,  Prince.  Fr.  Prot.  leader . 1552 — 1588. 

Condd,  de,  Louis  I.  de  Bourbon,  Prince.  French  general . 1530 — 1569. 

Condd,  de,  Louis  II.  de  Bourbon,  Prince,  Due  d’Enghien.  The  Great  Conde. 

French  general . 1621 — 1686. 

Condillac,  de  (de  kbN'de'yak'),  Etienne  Bonnot.  French  metaphysician - 1715 — 1780. 

Condorcet,  de  (de  kSN'dor'sd'),  Marie  Jean  Antoine  Nicolas  Caritat,  Marquis. 

French  metaphysician . 1743 — 1794. 

Confucius  (ktfn-fu'shT-us).  Chinese  Kung-fu-tse  (kdong'-foo'-tsS') ;  i.  e. 

Reverend  Master  Kung.  Chinese  philosopher . ; . b.  c.  551 —  478. 

Congleton  (kSq'g’l-twn),  Henry  Brooke  Parnell,  first  Baron.  Brit,  politician.  1776 — 1842. 

Congreve  (kbq'grev),  William.  English  dramatist . 1670 — 1729. 

Congreve,  William,  Sir.  English  engineer.  [Congreve  rocket.'] . 1772 — 1828. 

Conkllng  (kbqk'lTng),  Roscoe.  American  lawyer  and  senator . 1829 — 1888. 

Conneau  (ko/no'),  Henri.  French  physician . 1803 — 1877. 

Connor  (kon'er),  Ralph.  Pseudonym  of  Charles  William  Gordon. 

Conolly  (k5n'ul-T),  John.  English  physician . 1794 — 1866. 

Conrad,  or  Konrad  (kon'rSd  ;  G.  pron.  kon'rat),  I.  Duke  of  Franconia,  and 

king  of  the  Germans  (911-918) .  7  —  918. 

Conrad  II.  King  of  the  Germans,  and  emperor  of  the  Romans  (1024-39) .  7  — 1039. 

Conrad  III.  King  of  the  Germans  (1138-52) . 1093 — 1152. 

Conrad  (kon'rat),  Johannes.  German  political  economist . ..1839  - . 

Conrad  (k5n'r5d),  Joseph.  Orig.  name  Teodor  Jozef  Konrad  Korzeniowski. 

English  novelist,  born  in  Poland  . 1857  — 

Consalvi  (kon-sal've),  Ercole,  Cardinal.  Roman  statesman. . 1757—1824. 

Conscience  (kfiN'syaNs'),  Hendrik.  Flemish  novelist . 1812 — 1883. 

Consid^rant  (kfiN's^da'raN'),  Prosper  Victor.  French  socialist . 1808 — 1893. 

Constable  (kun'std-b’l),  Archibald.  Scottish  publisher . 1774 — 1827. 

Constable,  John.  English  landscape  painter . .  . . . 1776 — 1837. 

Constans  (kSN'staN'),  Jean  Antoine  Ernest.  French  politician . 1833 — 1913. 

Constans  (k5n'st5nz)  I.,  Flavius  Julius.  Emperor  of  Rome  (337-350) .  3207-  350. 

Constant  (kON'stiiN'),  Jean  Joseph  Beniamin.  French  painter. . . . . . .  1845 — 1902. 

Constant  de  Rebecque  (kfiN'staN'  de  re-bSk'),  Henri  Benjamin.  Benjamin 

Constant.  French  orator,  statesman,  and  writer . . . 1767 — 1830. 

Constantine  (k5n'stdn-tin)  I.  The  Great.  Emperor  of  Rome  (324-337) .  272 —  337. 

Contarinl  (koiVta-re'nS),  Andrea.  Doge  of  Venice  (1367-82) . 13007-1382. 

Conti  (kon'te),  Antonio  Schinella,  Abb£.  Italian  poet  and  philosopher . 1677—1749. 

Contreras,  de  (da  kon-tra'ras).  Hieronimo.  Spanish  poet  and  historian . fl.  1600? 

Contucci  (  kon-toot'che),  Andrea.  Sansovino.  Italian  sculptor . 1460—1529. 

Conway  (kon'wa),  Moncure  Daniel.  American  author . 1832 — 1907. 

Conway,  William  Martin,  Sir.  Eng.  explorer,  art  historian,  and  writer. . 1856  - . 

Conway,  de,  Thomas,  Count.  Irish  soldier  in  the  French  army  and  in  the 

American  Revolutionary  army.  [Conway  cabal.] . 1733 — 1800? 

Conybeare  (kfin'Y-b^r  ;kon'-),  William  Daniel.  Dean  of  Llandaff.  Eng.  geol. 1787 — 1857. 
Conybeare,  William  John.  Son  of  the  preceding.  English  clergyman  and 

author.  [Life  of  St.  Paul.] . 1815 — 1857. 

Cook  (kobk),  Albert  Stanburrougb.  American  educator  and  philologist . 1853  — — . 

Cook,  Eliza.  English  poet . . . 18187-1889. 

Cook,  James,  Captain  English  navigator . 1728 — 1779. 

Cook,  Joseph.  American  clergyman  and  lecturer . 1838 — 1901. 

Cooke  (kdbk),  George  Frederick.  English  actor . 1756 — 1811. 

Cooke,  John  Esten.  American  novelist. . 1830 — 1886. 

Cooke,  .Tosiah  Parsons.  American  chemist  and  educator . 1827 — 1894. 

Cooke,  Mordecai  Cubitt.  English  botanist . . . 1826—1914. 

Cooley  (koo'li),  Thomas  McIntyre.  Ain.  jurist.  [Torts.  ConauiuitonaL  l,uw.].\.v±± — lbbo. 
Coolidge  (kool'ij),  Calvin.  Am.  lawyer.  Gov.  of  Mass.  (191S-21).  Vice  pres. 

(1921-  )..... . . . 1872  - . 

Coolidge.  Susan  (kool'ij).  Pseudonym  of  Sarah  Chauncey  Woolsey. 

Cooper  (Aoo'per  ;  koop'er),  Anthony  Ashley.  See  Shaftesbury. 

Cooper,  Astley  Fasten,  Sir.  English  surgeon . 1768—1841. 

Cooper,  James  Fenimore.  American  novelist . 1789 — 1851. 

Cooper,  Peter.  Am.  philanthropist.  Founder  of  Cooper  Intitute,  New  York.  1791 — 1S83. 

Cooper,  Thomas  Sidney.  English  animal  painter . 1803—1902. 

Coornhert  or  Comhert  (korn'hSrt),  Dirck  Volckertsen.  Dutch  author . 1522 — 1590. 

Coote  tkoot),  Eyre,  Sir.  British  general.  Commander  in  India . 1726—1783. 

Cope  (kop),  Charles  West.  English  historical  painter . 1811 — 1890. 

Cope,  Edward  Drinker.  American  naturalist  and  anatomist . 1840 — 1897. 

Copeland  (kop'ISnd),  Ralph.  Anglo-German  astronomer  and  explorer . 1837 — 1905. 

Copernicus  (ko-pQr'iiT-kr^s)  [Ger.  Koppernigk;  Pol.  Kopernicki),  Nikolaus. 

Polish  or  Prussian  astronomer . — 1543. 

Copland  (kop'lund),  Janies.  English  physician . 1791 — 1870. 

Copley  (k5p'll),  John  Singleton.  American  historical  painter . 1737 — 1815. 

Ooppde  (ko'pa'),  Francois  Edouard  Joachim.  Fr.  poet,  dramatist,  &  novelist.  1842— 1908. 

Coquelin  (kok'laN'),  Benott  Constant.  Coquelin  axnb.  French  actor . 1841—1909. 

Coquelin,  Ernest  Alexandre  Honors.  Coquelin  cadet  ;  brother  of  Benoit  Con¬ 
stant.  French  actor . 1848 — 1909. 


rot ;  out,  oil ;  chair  ;  go  ;  sing,  iqk  ;  «*en  thin;  nature,  verdure  (250) ; 


K  =  eta  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144) ;  box ;  yet ;  zh  =  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Gcid*. 
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Born.  Died. 

Coquerel  (kftk'r81')»  Athanase  Laurent  Charles.  French  Protestant  divine...  1795— 1808. 

Cogues,  or  Cocx(k$ks  ;  k$k),  Gonzales.  Dutch  painter . 1G18— 1684. 

Goray  (k$'ra'),  Adamantios.  Greek  author  and  patriot . 1748 — 1833. 

Corbet  (kOr'b&t),  Richard.  English  poet . 1582—1035. 

Corbould  (kbr'bold),  Edward  Henry.  Son  of  Henry.  Eng.  water-color  painter.. 1815— 1905. 

CorbOUld,  Henry.  English  painter,  draftsman,  and  illustrator . 1787—1844. 

Oorday  d’Armont  (or  Armans),  de  (de  kor'de'  dar'mbN',  or-  maN'),  Marie 

Anne  Charlotte.  French  heroine ;  assassin  of  Marat . 1768 — 1793. 

Cordoba,  de  (da  k6r'do-va;  133)  Fernando  Fernandez.  Spanish  captain-gen¬ 
eral  of  Cuba . 1792 — 1883. 

Cbrdoba,  de,  Francisco  Fernandez.  Spanish  discoverer  of  Yucatan .  ?  — 1518? 

Cordoba,  de,  Hernandez  Gonsalvo.  See  Gonsalvo  de  Cordoba. 

Corelli  (ko-r81'le),  Arcangelo.  Italian  violinist . 1G53 — 1713. 

Corelli  (ko-rSl'T),  Marie.  English  novelist . 1864  - . 

Corenzio  (ko-rSn'ze-o),  Belisario.  Greek  painter  at  Naples . 15887-1643. 

Corlolanus  (ko'rt-i-la'nws),  Caius  (or  Cneius)  Marcius.  Roman  hero . aft.  b.  c.  489. 

Corliss  (k6r'lTs),^George^Henry.  American  inventor.  [Corliss  engine.] . 1817—1888. 

Oormenln,  de  (de  kor'me-nSN'),  Louis  Marie  de  la  Haye,  Viscount.  French 

jurist  and  writer . 1788 — 1868. 

Comoro  (kor-na'ro),  Luigi.  Venetian  medical  writer . 1467?-1566? 

Combury  (k6rn'ber-T),  Edward  Hyde,  Lord.  Third  Earl  of  Clarendon. 

Colonial  governor  of  New  York  and  New  Jersey . 1661 — 1723. 

Corneille  (kor'na'y’ ;  Angl.  kdr'nal'),  Pierre.  French  dramatic  poet . 1G06 — 1G84. 

Corneille,  Thomas.  Brother  of  Pierre.  French  dramatist . 1625 — 1709. 

Cornelia  (k5r-ne'll-d  ;  -nel'ya).  Roman  matron.  Wife  of  Gracchus . fl.  2dc.  b.  c. 

Cornelius  ( kor-na'le-dbs),  Karl  Adolf.  German  historian . 1819 — 1903. 

Cornelius  Nepos  (kSr-ne'lT-ws,  or  -nel'yws,  ne'pbs).  See  Nepos. 

Cornelius,  von  (fon  kor-na'le-obs),  Peter.  German  painter . 1783 — 1867. 

Cornell  (k5r-n5F),  Ezra.  American  capitalist  and  philanthropist.  Founded 

Cornell  University . 1807 — 1874. 

Cornlanl  (kfcr-nya'ne),  Giambattista,  Count.  It.  historian  of  literature . 1742 — 1813. 

Cornu  (kor'nii'),  Sbbastien  Melchior.  French  painter . 1804 — 1870. 

Cornwall,  Barry  (bSr'T  kGrn'wbl).  Pseud.,  imperfectly  anagrammatic,  of 
Bryan  Waller  Procter. 

Cornwallis  (k8rn-w51'Ts),  Charles,  first  Marquis  and  second  Earl.  Lord 

Cornwallis.  British  general  and  statesman.  [Yorklown.] . 1738 — 1805. 

Coronado,  de  (da  ko/ro-na'tho ;  146),  Francisco  Vasquez.  Spanish  explorer 

of  New  Mexico . ab.  1500—1549? 

Coronelli  (ko/ro-n51'le),  Marco  Vincenzo.  Italian  geographer . 1G50 — 1718. 

Corot  (ko'ro')*  Jean  Baptiste  Camille.  French  landscape  painter . 1796—1875. 

Correa  da  Serra  (k5r-ra'a  da  sSr'ra),  Jos6  Francisco.  Portuguese  botanist 

and  diplomat . 1750 — 1823. 

Correa  Gar§ao  (gar-souN'),  Pedro  Antonio  Joaquino.  Portuguese  lyric  poet. 1724 — 1772. 

Correggio,  da  (dakor-rSd'jo),  Antonio  Allegri.  Italian  painter . ab.  1494 — 1534. 

Corrigan  (kbr'T-g&n),  Michael  Augustine.  American  Roman  Catholic  prelate. 

Metropolitan  of  the  diocese  of  New  York . 1839 — 1902. 

Cortereal  (kor-ta'ra-al'),  Gaspar.  Portuguese  navigator . 1450?-1501- 

Cortes,  or  Cortez  (kor'tSz),  Span.  Cortds  (kor-tas'),  Hernando  or  Hernan. 

Spanish  conqueror  of  Mexico . 1485 — 1547. 

Cortona,  da  (da  kor-to'na),  Pietro.  Real  name  Pietro  Berrettini.  Italian 

painter . 1596—1669. 

Corvlnus  (k5r-vl'nws).  See  Hunyadi. 

Gorvisait-Desmarets  (kor've'zar'-da'm&'rS'),  Jean  Nicolas.  French  medical 

writer . 1755—1821. 

Corwin  (kbr'wTn),  Thomas.  American  orator  and  statesman . 1794—1865. 

Coryate  (kbr'T-at),  Thomas.  English  traveler  and  writer . 1577  ?— 1617. 

Cossa  (kSs'sa),  Francesco.  Italian  painter . ab.  1438 — ab.  1480. 

Cossa,  Luigi.  Italian  economist . 1831—1896. 

Cossa,  Pietro.  Italian  dramatist . 1834 — 1881. 

Cossd,  de  (de  ko'sa'),  Charles,  Comte  de  Brissac.  French  marshal . 1505—1563. 

Oosta  (k6s'ta),  Lorenzo.  Italian  painter . 14G0?-1535. 

Costa,  Michael  ( Ital .  Michele),  Sir.  Italian  conductor  and  composer  in  Eng... 1810 — 1884. 
Costa  Cabral,  da  (da  kos'ta  ka-braK),  Antonio  Bernardo,  Count  of  Thomar. 

Portuguese  statesman . 1803 — 1889. 

Costa  de  Beauregard,  de  (kos^a/  de  bo're-gar'),  Charles  Albert,  Marquis. 

French  historian . 1835 — 1909. 

Oostanzo,  dl  (de  kos-tan'tso),  Angelo.  Neapolitan  poet  and  historian . 1507 — 1591. 

Coste  (kost),  Jean  Jacques  Marie  Cyprien  Victor.  French  naturalist . 1807 — 1873. 

Costd  (koa'ta'),  Jean  Frangois.  French  physician  and  medical  writer . 1741 — 1819. 

Coster,  or  Koster  (kbs'ter),  Lcurens  Janszoon.  Dutch  mechanic,  for  whom 

has  been  claimed  priority  in  use  of  movable  types . 1 370?-1440? 

Coster,  Samuel.  Dutch  dramatist . 1579 — 1662? 

Coteller  (ko't’-lya'),  Jean  Baptiste.  French  professor  of  Greek . 1629 — 1686. 

Cotes  (k5ts),  Roger.  English  mathematician  and  astronomer . 1682 — 1716. 

Cotgrave  (kbt'grav),  Randle.  English  lexicographer .  ?  — 1634? 

Cotta  (kot'a),  Johann  Friedrich,  Baron  von  Cottendorf.  Ger.  publisher - 1764 — 1832. 

Cotta,  VOD  (fon  kit'a),  Bernhard.  German  geologist . 1808—1879. 

Cottereau  (ko't’-ro')*  See  Chouan,  Jean. 

Cottln  (ko't^N'),  Marie,  called  Sophie,  born  Risteau.  French  novelist . 1770 — 1807. 

Cotton  (k5t'’n),  John.  Puritan  minister  in  Boston . 1584 — 1652. 

Coucy,  de  (dekob'se'),  Robert.  French  architect .  ?  — 1311. 

Couder  (koo'da'),  Louis  Charles  Auguste.  French  historical  painter . 1790 — 1873. 

Coues  (kouz),  Elliott.  American  naturalist  ;  esp.  ornithologist . 1842 — 1899. 

Ooulanges,  de  (de  koc/laNzli'),  Philippe  Emanuel,  Marquis.  French  song 

writer .  . 1632 — 1716. 

Coulomb,  de  (de  koo'ldn'),  Charles  Augustin.  French  physicist . 1736 — 1806. 

Coulter  (kol'ter),  John  Merle.  Americau  botanist . 1851 - . 

Courbet  (koor'bS'),  Gustave.  French  painter . 1819 — 1877. 

Courier  de  M6rd  (kob/rya/  de  ma'ra'),  Paul  Louis.  French  polit.  writer. . .1772 — 1825. 

Cournot  (koor'no'),  Antoine  Augustin.  French  mathematician . 1801—1877. 

Court  de  Gdbelin  (kbor' de  zha'blXN'),  Antoine.  French  author . 1725 — 1784. 

Courthope  (kort'op  ;  201),  William  John.  Eng.  critic  and  literary  historian. 1842 — 1917. 
Courtols  (koor'twa'),  Jacques.  11  Borgognone.  French  painter  in  Italy. . .  .1621 — 1676. 

Cousin  (koo^SN'),  Jean.  French  painter . 1501?-1589. 

Cousin,  Victor.  French  metaphysician  and  philosopher . . . 1792 — 1867. 

Cousln-Montauban  (-mbN'to'baN').  See  Palikao,  de,  Count. 

Coustou  (kbbs'tob'),  Guillaume.  French  sculptor . 1677 — 1746. 

CoustOU,  Nicolas.  Brother  of  Guillaume.  French  sculptor . 1658 — 1733. 

Couthon  (koo/tSN'),  Georges.  French  revolutionary  figure . 1756 — 1794. 

CouttS  (koots).  See  Burdett-Coutts. 

Couture  (kob'tiir'),  Thomas.  French  painter . . 1815 — 1879. 

Coverdale  (kQv'er-dal),  Miles.  English  divine.  Translator  of  the  Bible - 1488 — 1568. 

CovilhAo  (da  ko'vel-youN'),  or  Covilham  (-yaN'),  da,  Joao  Peres.  Port.  expl.l450?-1545? 

Cowley  (kou'lT^;  former  pr on.,  kob'li),  Abraham.  English  poet . 1618 — 1667. 

Cowper  (koo'per;  kou'per),  William.  Grandnephew  of  Lord  Chancellor 

Cowper.  English  poet . 1731 — 1800. 

Cowper,  William.  English  anatomist.  [Cowper' s  glands.] . 1666 — 1709. 

Cowper,  William,  Earl.  Lord  high  chancellor  of  England . ab.  1664 — 1723. 

COS  (kbks),  Kenyon.  American  painter  and  art  writer .  1856 — 1919. 

Cox,  Palmer.  American  author  and  illustrator.  [Brownie  Stories.'] . 1840  - . 

CoS,  Samuel  Hanson.  American  divine . 1793 — 1881. 

Cox,  Samuel  Sullivan.  Sunset  Cox.  American  politician . 1824 — 1889. 

Cose  (kbits),  Arthur  Cleveland.  American  P.  E.  bishop  and  poet . 1818 — 1896. 

Coxe,  William.  English  historian  and  writer  of  travels . 1747 — 1828. 

Coxle,  or  Coxcle,  van  (vankbks'yS;  kSk'sT),  Michiel.  Flemish  painter - 1497 — 1592. 

Coypel  (kwa'pSl'),  Antoine.  French  painter . 1661 — 1722. 

Coypel,  Noel.  Father  of  Antoine.  Freuch  painter . 1628 — 1707. 

Coysevox  (kwaz'voks'),  Antoine.  French  sculptor . 1640 — 1720. 

Cozzens  (kuz'£nz),  Frederick  Swartwout.  American  humorist . 1818 — 1869. 


Born.  Died. 

Crabb  (kr5b),  George.  English  philologist.  [English  Synonyms .] . }qo1’ 

Grabbe  (krSb),  George.  English  poet . . . I*", 

Crabtree  (krSb'tre'),  Charlotte,  Miss.  Lotla.  American  comedienne . 1641  • 

Craddock  (kr5d'5k),  Charles  Egbert.  Pseudonym  of  Mary  Noajlles 
Id  urfree 

Craig  (krag),  John.  Scottish  divine  of  the  Reformation . Jcoo^irno* 

Craig,  Thomas,  Sir.  Scottish  jurist  and  Latin  author . IbJo  lOUo. 

Craigie  (krag'T),  Pearl  Mary  Teresa,  born  Richards.  John  Oliver  Hobbes. 

American  novelist  and  playwright  in  England . 1867  1906. 

Craigie,  William  A.  Scottish  lexicographer  and  author . 1867 

Craik  (krak),  Dinah  Maria,  bom  Mulock.  English  novelist . 1826—1887. 

Craik,  George  Lillie.  Scottish-Euglish  professor  and  author . 1798 — 1866. 

Cramer  (kra'mer),  Johann  Andreas.  German  theologian  and  poet . 1723  1788. 

Cramp  (krSmp),  Charles  Henry.  Son  of  following.  American  shipbuilder. . .  1828—1913. 

Cramp,  William.  Founder  of  Cramp  shipyard. . .  . . . .  7  — 1879. 

Cranach  (kra'naK),  Lucas.  Real  name  Lucas  Muller.  German  painter  and 

engraver . . . . . . 1472-1553. 

Cranch  (kranch),  Christopher  Pearse.  American  artist  and  poet . 1813 — 18 J2. 

Cranch,  William.  Father  of  Christopher  P.  American  judge . 1769 — 1S55. 

Crane  (kran),  Stephen.  Americau  story-writer . 1870 — 1900. 

Crane,  Walter.  English  painter . 1845—1915. 

Crane,  William  H.  American  actor . . 1845  — 

Cranmer  (krSn'mer),  Thomas.  Eng.  reformer.  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  .1489  1556. 

Crashaw  (krSsh'6),  Richard.  English  poet .  . . 1613?-! 649. 

Crawford  (krb'terd),  Francis  Marion.  Son  of  Thomas.  American  novelist - 1854 — 1909. 

Crawford,  Thomas.  American  sculptor . 1814  1857. 

Crawford,  William  Harris.  American  political  leader . 1772  1834. 

Crayer,  de  (de  krS'y&r'),  Gaspard.  Flemish  painter . 1084  1669. 

Crayon  (jSf'rT  kra'tfu),  Geoffrey,  Gent.  Pseud,  of  Washington  Irving. 

Creasy  (kre'sT),  Edward  Shepherd,  Sir.  English  historian . . 1812  1878. 

Crdblllon,  de  (de  kra'be'ybN'),  Prosper  Jolyot.  French  dramatist . 1674 — 1<62. 

Credl,  di  (de  kra'de),  Lorenzo.  Italian  painter . 1*109  1037. 

Credner  (krad'ner),  Hermann.  German  geologist . . . . . 1841  1H13. 

Creighton  (krl'tun  ;  kra'tun),  Mandell.  English  bishop  and  historian . 1843  1901. 

Crelle  (krfil'e),  August  Leopold.  German  mathematician  and  architect . .. .  .1780 — 1855. 
Cremer  (kre'mer),  William  Randal,  Sir.  English  politician,  editor,  and  phil- 

anthropist.  [Nobel  peace  prize,  1903.] . . ;  •  •  •  1838  1908. 

Crdmleux  (kra'myfl'),  Isaac  Moise,  called  Adolphe.  Jewish  French  politician 

and  advocate . . . 1796 — 1880. 

Crescentinl  (kra'skgn-te'ne),  Girolamo.  Italian  soprano  singer . . . 1766 — 1846. 

Crescimbeni  (kra'shem-ba'ne),  Giovanni  Maria.  Italian  poet  and  critic . 1663 — 1728. 

Crespl  (kras'pe),  Giuseppe  Maria.  Lo  Spagnuolo.  Bolognese  painter . 1665 — 1747. 

Creuzer  (kroi'tser),  Georg  Friedrich.  German  antiquary  and  philologist - 1771 — 1858. 

Crbvecceur,  de  (de  krgv'kfir'),  Hector  Saint-John.  French  agricultural  ex¬ 
perimenter  and  writer,  27  years  in  America . 1731 — 1813. 

Creyton  (kra'twn),  Paul.  Pseudonym  of  John  Townsend  Trowbridge. 

Crichton  (kri'twn),  James.  The  Admirable  Crichton.  A  Scottish  prodigy  of 

learning  and  accomplishments . 1560 — 1585? 

Crillon,  de  (de  kre'ybN'),  Louis  des  Balbes  de  Berton.  French  general - 1541 — 1615. 

Crispl  (kres'pe),  Francesco.  Italian  statesman . 1819 — 1901. 

Crittenden  (krlt/’n-d£n),  John  Jordan.  American  statesman . 1787 — 1863. 

Crockett  (krbk'St),  David.  American  pioneer  and  politician . 1786—1836. 

Crockett,  Samuel  Rutherford.  Scottish  clergyman  and  novelist . 1860 — 1914. 

Croesus  (kre's&s).  King  of  Lydia . fl.  b.c.  560. 

Croghan  (kro'gftn),  George.  American  soldier  and  inspector-general . 1791 — 1849. 

Croiset  (krwa/zS'),  Alfred.  French  classical  scholar  and  author . 1845  - . 

Croiset,  Maurice.  Brother  of  Alfred.  Classical  scholar  and  author . 1846  - . 

Croker  (kro'ker),  John  Wilson.  British  politician  and  author . 1780 — 1857. 

Croker,  Thomas  Crofton.  Irish  author  and  antiquary . 1798 — 1854. 

Croly  (kro'll),  George.  Irish  clergyman  and  author.  [Salathiel.] . 1780 — 1860. 

Croly,  Jane,  born  Cunningham.  Jenny  June.  American  author  and  editor. .1829 — 1901. 

Crome  (krom),  John.  English  landscape  painter . ..  ..1768 — 1821. 

Cromer  (kro'mer),  Evelyn  Baring,  first  Earl  (1901).  English  colonial  adminis¬ 
trator  and  reorganizer  of  Egypt . 1841 — 1917. 

Cromwell  (krbm'wSl ;  krum'wll),  Oliver.  English  general  and  statesman. 

Lord  Protector  of  the  Commonwealth  (1653-58) . 1599 — 1658. 

Cromwell,  Thomas,  Earl  of  Essex.  English  statesman . . . 14857-1540. 

Cromwell,  Richard.  Son  of  Oliver  Cromwell.  Lord  Protector  (1658-59).  1626 — 1712. 

Cronje  (kron'yS),  Piet  Amoldus.  Boer  general . 1835  M911. 

Crook  (krobk),  George.  American  major  general . 1828 — 1890. 

Crookes  (krooks),  William,  Sir.  English  physicist  and  chemist . 1832 — 1919. 

Cropsey  (krSp'sT),  Jasper  Francis.  American  painter . 1823 — 1900. 

Crosby  (krbz'bT),  Alpheus.  American  educationist.  [Greek  Grammar .] - 1810 — 1874. 

Crosby,  Fanny.  Mrs.  Frances  Jane  Van  Alstyne.  Blind  Am.  hymn  writer.1820 — 1915. 
Crosby,  Howard.  American  clergyman,  Greek  scholar,  and  civic  reformer. .  1826 — 1891. 

Crosman  (kr5z'm5n),  Henrietta.  Mrs.  Maurice  Campbell.  American  actress. 1870  - . 

Cross  (kr8s;  205),  Mrs.  George  Frederick.  Ada  Cambridge.  English-Aus- 

tralian  novelist . 1844  - . 

Cross,  Wilbur  Lucius,  American  educator,  and  writer  on  literary  topics . 1862  - . 

Crosse  (kr5s  ,  205),  Andrew.  English  electrician . 1784 — 1855. 

Crothers  (kruth'erz),  Samuel  McChord.  Am.  Unit,  clergyman  and  essayist.  .1857  - . 

Crowquill  (kro'kwTP),  Alfred.  Pseudonym  of  Alfred  Henry,  and  Charles 
Robert,  Forrester. 

Cruden  (kroo'd^n),  Alexander.  Scottish  author  of  Bible  Concordance . 1701 — 1770. 

Cruikshank  (krdbk'shSqk'),  George.  English  caricaturist* . 1792 — 1878 

Crusenstolpe  (kroo'sSn-stSFpS),  Magnus  Jakob.  Swedish  author . 1795 — 1865. 

Crusius  (kroo'ze-dos),  Christian  August.  German  theologian . 1715 — 1776. 

Cruz,  da  (dakroosh'),  Agostinho.  Portuguese  poet  and  monk . 1540—1619. 

Cruz,  de  la  (da  la  krooth'),  San  Juan.  Spanish  Carmelite  friar  and  writer. .  .1542 — 1591. 

Cruz,  de  la  (da  la  kroos' ;  268),  Juana  Inbs.  Mexican  poet . . 1651 — 1695. 

Csokonai  (cho'k$-noi),  Vitbz  Mih&ly.  Hungarian  poet . 1773 — 1805. 

Csoma  (cho'm5),  Alexander  (Hung.  Sandor).  Hung,  scholar  and  traveler - 1798 — 1842. 

Cubitt  (ku'bTt),  William,  Sir.  English  civil  engineer . 1785 — 1861. 

Cudworth  (kud'wurth),  Ralph.  English  Arminian  divine  and  philosopher. .  .1617 — 1688. 
Cul  (kii-e'),C6sar  Antonovich.  Russ,  military  engineer  and  composer  of  music. 1835 — 1918. 

Cujas  (kii'zhas'),  Jacques.  (Lat.  Cujacius,  ku-ja'shl-Ss.)  French  jurist - 1522 — 1590. 

Cullen  (kul'gn),  Paul.  Irish  cardinal.  Archbishop  of  Dublin . 1803 — 1878. 

Culpeper  (kul'pgp-er),  or  Colepeper,  Thomas.  Colonial  gov.  of  Virginia .  ?  — 1719. 

Cumberland  (kum'ber-tond),  Richard.  Eng.  prelate  and  moral  philosopher.  1631 — 1718. 

Cumberland,  Richard.  Great-grandson  of  preceding.  Eng.  dramatist . 1732 — 1811. 

Cumming  (kum'Tng),  Roualeyn  George  Gordon-.  Lion  hunter.  Scottish  trav¬ 
eler  in  Africa  and  big  game  hunter . 1820 — 1866. 

Cummins  (khm'Tnz),  Maria  Susanna.  American  novelist.  [The  Lamplighter .].\82Ti — 1866. 

Cunard  (kti-nard'),  Samuel,  Sir.  Founder  Cunard  line  of  steamers . 1787 — 1865 

Cunnlngjiam  (kun'Tng-hSm;  -Sm),  Allan.  Scottish  author  and  critic . 1784 — 1842. 

Cure!  (koor'che),  Carlo  Maria.  Italian  ecclesiastic  and  author . 1819 — 1891 

Curie  (kiPre'),  Marie  (born  Sklodowska).  Widow  of  Pierre.  Polish  physical 

chemist  in  France.  [Radioactive,  substances.  1 . 1867  - . 

Curie,  Pierre.  French  chemist  and  physicist.  [Radium.] . 1859 — 1906. 

Curlewis  (kflr-lob'Ts),  Ethel  Turner.  Ethel  Turner.  Eng. -Austral,  novelist. 1872  - . 

Curran  (kur'an),  John  Philpot.  Irish  orator  and  statesman . . .  .1750 — 1817. 

Currie  (kur'T),  James.  Scottish  physician  and  scholar . 1756 — 1805. 

Curtin  (kQr'tin),  Jeremiah.  American  linguist,  folklorist,  and  translator 

from  the  Polish  and  the  Russian . 1840 — 1906. 

Curtis  (kOr'tTs),  Benjamin  Robbins.  American  jurist . 1809 — 1874. 

Curtis,  George  William.  American  critic,  essayist,  and  publicist . 1824 — 1892. 

Curtlus  (kdor'tse-bbs),  Ernst.  German  archaeologist  and  historian . 1814 — 1896. 

Curtins.  Georg.  Brother  of  Ernst.  German  philologist . 1820 — 1885. 

Curtius  (kOr'shT-Cs),  Marcus.  Legendary  Roman  hero. 
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Curtiua  (kQr'sliT-Sa).  Quintus  Curtins  Rufus.  Roman  historian . fl.  1st  c. 

Curzon  of  Kedleston  (kflr'zQn  <Sv  kSd'-l-stfin,  or  kel'sun).  George  Nathaniel 

ofurind“k  (iw9 ^906)- Eu.g .  .Ti!!™3: 18B» 

Gashing  (koosh'Ing),  Caleb.  American  politician,  orator,  and  jurist . 1800 — 1879. 

Cushman  (koosh  man),  Charlotte  Saunders.  American  actress . 181G — 1876. 

Cushman,  Robert.  One  of  the  founders  of  Plymouth  colony . 1580?-1025. 

Custer  (kus'ter),  George  Armstrong.  American  general.  [Little  Big  Horn.'], 1839 — 1876. 

Adam  Philippe,  Count.  French  general/. . 1740—1793. 

Cuthbert  (kuth'bert),  Saint.  English  monk.  Bishop  of  Lindisfarne .  ?  —  687. 

Cuvier  (ku  vya  ),  Frdddric.  Brother  of  following.  French  naturalist . 1773—1838. 

Cuvier,  Georges  Leopold  Chretien  Frederic  Dagobert,  Baron.  French  natu- 

ralist.  Called  the  founder  of  the  science  of  comparative  anatomy . 17G9 — 1832. 

Cuyler  (ki  ler),  Theodore  Ledyard.  Am.  Presbyterian  clergyman  and  writer. 1822 — 1909. 

Cuyp,  or  Kuyp  (koip),  Aalbert.  Dutch  painter . 1620 — 1691. 

Cynewulf  (kln'g-wcftjlf).  Anglo-Saxon  religious  poet . fi.  870—90. 

(slp'rl-dn),  Saint.  Thascius  Cseciiius  Cyprianus.  Latin  father;  bishop 

of  Carthage. .  200?-  258. 

Cyril  (sir'll),  Saint.  Bishop  of  Jerusalem .  315 ?-  38G 

Cyril,  Saint.  Bishop  of  Alexandria .  376?-  444. 

Cyrus  (si'riis).  The  Elder  or  The  Great.  King  of  Persia . .  b.  c.  529*. 

Cyrus.  The  }  ounger .  Led  the  10,000  Greeks  against  his  brother  Artaxerxes  II.  b.  c.  401. 

Czajkowski  (chi-kdf'ske  ;  chl-kOs'ke),  Michal.  Polish  novelist . 1808—1886. 

Czartoryski  (  ch&r'to-res'ke),  Adam  Jerzy,  Prince.  Polish  statesman . 1770—1861. 

Czermak,  Boh.  Cermak  (chSr'mak),  Jan  Nepomuk  Bohemian  physiologist.  1828 — 1873. 

Czerny  (chSr'ne),  Karl.  Austrian  composer . 1791 — 1857. 

Czerny  Djordje  (chSr'ne  dy8r'dy6)  Petrovib.  Czerny  George.  Karadjordje. 

Kara  George \  Black  George.  Servian  leader . 1766—1817. 

Czuczor  (tsdo'tsor),  Gergely.  Hungarian  poet  and  linguist . 1800— 1866. 

D 

E3F=3'  D’,  De,  Du,  etc.  For  many  names  beginning  with  these  elements,  see  the  specific 

family  names. 

Dacier  (da'sya'),  Andre.  French  classical  scholar . 1651—1722. 

Dacier,  Anne,  born  Tanneguy-Lefevre.  Mine.  Dacier.  Wife  of  Andre.  French 

classical  scholar . 1654 _ 1720. 

Da  Costa  (da  kBs'ta),  lzaak.  Dutch  poet  and  Protestant  theologian,  of  Por¬ 
tuguese  Jewish  extraction . 1798 — 18G0. 

DaendelS  (dan'd^ls),  Herman  Willem.  Dutch  general . 1762—1818. 

D’Agincourt  (dd/zliSN'koor'),  Jean  Baptiste  Louis  George  Seroux.  French 

archaeologist . 1730—1814. 

Dagnan-Bouveret  (din'yaN'-boo'vrS'),  Pascal  Adolphe  Jean.  French  painter.1852  - . 

Dagobert  (dSg'6-bert ;  F.  d&'go'bSr')  I.  King  of  the  Franks  (628-638) .  600?-  638. 

Daguerre  (d&'gSr'),  Louis  Jacques  Maude.  French  painter  and  inventor. 

[Daguerreotype.'].. . 1789—1851. 

Dahl  (diil),  Johann  Kristen  Clausen.  Norwegian  landscape  painter . 1788 — 1857. 

Dahl  (dal),  Russ.  Dal  (dal'y*),  Vladimir  Ivanovich.  Russ,  lexicographer _ 1801 — 1872. 

Dahlberg  (daKbSr-y*),  Eric  Jonsson.  Swedish  engineer  and  general . 1625 — 1703. 

Dahlbim  (dal'bom),  Anders  Gustaf.  Swedish  entomologist . 1806 — 1859. 

Dahlgren  (dal'gran),  KarlFredrik.  Swedish  poet  and  novelist . 1791 — 1844. 

Dahlgren  (dXl'gren),  John  Adolph.  American  rear  admiral  and  inventor  of 

the  Dahlgren  cannon . 1809 — 1870. 

Dahlmann  (dal'man),  Friedrich  Christoph.  German  historian . 1785 — 1860. 

Dahn  (dan),  Julius  Sophus  Felix.  Ger.  hist.,  jurist,  dramatist,  and  novelist..  1834 — 1912. 
Dal,  Vladimir  Ivanovich.  See  Dahl. 

Dalayrac  (d&'IS'rak'),  Nicolas.  French  musical  composer . 1753 — 1809. 

Dalberg,  von  (fon  dal'bSrx),  Karl  Theodor  Anton  Maria.  Arch-chancellor 

of  the  German  empire,  and  author . 1744 — 1817. 

D’Albert,  Eugen.  See  Albert,  d’,  Eugen. 

Dale  (dal),  Richard.  American  naval  officer . 1756 — 1826. 

Dale,  Robert  William.  English  Congregational  minister  and  author . 1829 — 1895. 

Dale,  Thomas,  Sir.  English  colonial  governor  of  Virginia .  ?  — 1619. 

Dalechamps  (dal'shiiN'),  Jacques.  French  physician  and  botanist . 1513 — 1588. 

Dalgarno  (d51-gar'no),  George,  of  Aberdeen.  British  pasigraphist . 162G?-1G87. 

DalhOUSie  (dSl-hoo'zi;  -hou'zl),  James  Andrew  Broun  Ramsay,  tenth  Earl  and 

first  Marquis  of.  British  statesman  ;  governor-general  of  India . 1812 — 1860. 

Dalin  (da-leu'),  Olof  von.  Swedish  historian  and  poet . 1708 — 1763. 

Dali  (d51),  Caroline  Wells,  born  Healey.  Am.  writer  (esp.  on  woman’s  rights). 1822— 1912. 

Dallas  (dSl'ds),  Alexander  James.  American  statesman . . . 1759 — 1817. 

Dallas,  George  Mifflin.  Son  of  preceding.  American  statesman  and  diplomat. 

Vice  president  of  the  U.  S.  (1845-49) . . . 1792— 18G4. 

Dali’  Ongaro  (dal-loq'ga-ro),  Francesco.  Italian  poet . . . 1808 — 1873. 

DalOU  (da'loo'),  Jules.  French  sculptor . 1838 — 1902. 

Dalrymple  (dXl'rlm-p’l ;  dSl-rlm'p’l),  David,  Sir.  Lord  Hailes.  Great-grand¬ 
son  of  first  Viscount  Stair.  Scottish  judge  and  historian . 1726—1792. 

Dalrymple,  James,  Sir.  First  Viscount  Stair.  Scottish  jurist . 1619—1695. 

Dalton  (dOl'tan),  John.  English  chemist  and  natural  philosopher.  [ Dalton - 

i sm .  A  tomic  theory.  ] . 1 1  ^4* 

Dalton,  John  Call.  American  physiologist . 1825—1889. 

Daly  (da'll),  (John)  Augustin.  American  dramatist  and  theatrical  manager..  1838— 1899. 
Damascenus  (dXm'd-se'nds),  Johannes.  John  of  Damascus.  Chrysorrhoas 

(gold-pouring).  Christian  saint.  Governor  of  Damascus .  700?-  759? 

Damiani  (da-mya'ne),  Pietro.  Italian  cardinal  and  writer . . . 1007—1072. 

Damien  de  Veuster  (da/rnySN'de  vfi'stfir'),  Joseph.  Father  Damien.  Bel¬ 
gian  R.  C.  missionary  to  lepers  in  Molokai . . .  •  1840  1889. 

Damiens  (d&'mySN'),  Robert  Frangois.  French  fanatic  who  tried  to  kill 

Louis  XV.  and  was  executed  after  infamous  torture . 'i  JIS’ 

Damiron  (da'me'rSN'),  Jean  Philibert.  French  eclectic  philosopher . 17 94— 1862. 

Dampier  (dXm'per),  William.  English  navigator. .  • ...  •  •  •  ■ ■  . ■.••••• . JSkc  itoq' 

Dampierre,  de  (de  daN'pySr'),  Auguste  Henri  Mane  Picot,  Marquis.  Fr.  gen.1756— 1793. 

Damrosch  (dSm'rSsh),  Leopold.  German- American  musician . . 1832—1885. 

Damrosch,  Walter  Johannes.  Son  of  preceding.  Ger.-Am.  musician . 186-  — . 

Dana  (da'nd),  Charles  Anderson.  American  journalist  and  author . 18lJ-l8.il. 

Dana,  Francis.  American  jurist ...............  v  :  . 1143  K 11 . 

Dana,  James  Dwight.  American  geologist  and  mineralogist . i7«7  i«70 

Dana,  Richard  Henry.  American  poet  and  essayist  . . . . •  •  •  * ; . 

Dana,  Richard  Henry.  Son  of  preceding.  American  lawyer  and  author. . .  .181o-1882. 

Danby  (dXn'bl),  Francis.  British  landscape  painter  . .  . . . . 1793-1861. 

Dancourt  (dau'koor'),  Florent  Carton.  French  dramatic  poet  . 1661-17-5. 

Dandolo  (dan'do-lo),  Enrico.  Blind  doge  of  Venice  (1192-1205) . 1108.  1-05. 

Dane  (dan),  Nathan.  American  lawyer  and  statesman  . . . . . . • . 175-  1835. 

Danenhower  (dXn'gn-hou'er),  John  Wilson.  American  arctic  explorer . .1849-1887. 

Danican  (da'ne'kaN'),  Frangois  Andre.  Philidor.  French  composer  andm6_1795 

Daniel  (dl/nySl'),  Gabriel.  French  Jesuit  and  author . . . . . 1649—1728. 

Daniel  (da'nisi),  Hermann  Adalbert.  Ger.  theologian  and  geographer . } 812-1 871. 
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Danton  {dSn'tto'R  Georges  Jaoguee^  A  le.der  of  tlie  Freuch  Revolution . . . 

DarbOUX  (d4r'boo'),  Jean  Gaston.  French  mathematician . 

Darboy  (d&r'bwa'),  Georges.  Archbishop  of  Pans . 1813-1871. 
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Born.  Died. 

Dare,  or  D’Arc.  See  Joan  of  Arc. 

Darcet  (dar'sS'),  Jean.  French  physician  and  chemist . 1725 — 1801. 

Darius  ( Hystaspis)  (dd-ri'Ss  hls-tSa'pTs)  I.  Persian  king  (b.  c.  521-486?).  b.  c.  558?-  486? 

Darley  (dar'll),  Felix  Octavius  Carr.  American  painter  and  illustrator . 1822 — 1888. 

Darling  (dar'ling),  Grace  Horsley,  of  Fame  Islands.  English  heroine . 1815 — 1842. 

Darmesteter  (d&r'mS-ste-tgr'),  Arsene.  French  philologist  and  lexicograplier.lS46 — 1888. 

Darmesteter,  James.  Brother  of  preceding.  French  Orientalist . 1849 — 1894. 

Damley  (darn'll),  Henry  Stewart,  Lord.  Husband  of  Mary,  Q.  of  Scots . 1545 — 1567. 

Daru  (da/ri\'),  Pierre  Antoine  Noel  Mathieu  Bruno,  Count.  Freuch  states¬ 
man  and  historian . 1767 — 1829. 

Darwin  (dar'wtn),  Charles  Robert.  Grandson  of  E.  English  naturalist _ 1809 — 1882. 

Darwin,  Erasmus.  English  physiologist  and  poet . . 1731 — 1802. 

Darwin,  George  Howard,  Sir.  Son  of  Charles  Robert.  Eng.  mathematician.1845 — 1912. 
Daryl  fd&'rel'),  Philippe.  Pseudonym  of  Paschal  Grousset. 

Daryl  (dSr'Il),  Sidney.  Pseudonym  of  Sir  Douglas  Straight. 

Dasent  (da'sent),  George  Webbe,  Sir.  Eng.,  Norse,  Icel.  scholar  in  England. 1817 — 1896. 

Dashkov  (dash'kof),  Ekaterina  Romanovna.  Russian  princess . 1743 — 1810. 

Dati  (da'te),  Carlo  Roberto.  Italian  philologist . 1619 — 1675. 

Daub  (doup),  Karl.  German  theologian  and  professor . 1765 — 1836. 

Daubeny  (d6'be-nT ;  dob'll!),  Charles  Giles  Bridle.  English  physicist,  chem¬ 
ist,  and  writer . 1795 — 1867. 

Daubigny  (do'ben'yS'),  Charles  Frangois.  French  painter . 1817 — 1878. 

Daudet  (do'dS'),  Alphonse.  French  author  and  journalist . 1S40 — 1897. 

Daudet,  Louis  Marie  Ernest.  Brother  of  Alphonse.  French  novelist  and  hist. 1837  - . 

Daudin  (do'dSN'J,  Frangois  Marie.  French  naturalist . . 1774 — 1804. 

Daumer  (dou'mer),  Georg  Friedrich.  German  speculative  philosopher . 1800 — 1875. 

Daun,  von  (foil  doun'),  Leopold  Joseph,  Count.  Austrian  field  marshal . 1705 — 1766. 

D  Avenant,  or  Davenant  (d8v'en-ant),  William,  Sir.  English  dramatist - 1606 — 1668. 

Davenport  (d&v'en-port),  Edward  Loomis.  American  actor . 1814 — 1877. 

Davenport,  Fanny  Lily  Gypsy.  Dau.  of  E.  L.  Davenport.  Mrs.  E.  II. 

Price.  Mrs.  Melbourne  Macdowell.  American  actress . 1850 — 1898. 

Davenport,  John.  Puritan  divine  at  New  Haven,  Conn . 1597 — 1670. 

David  I.  (da'vld).  King  of  Scotland  (1124-53) . 1084—1153. 

David  (da-'ved'),  Fdlicien  C^sar.  French  musical  composer . 1810 — 1876. 

David  (da'vet),  Ferdinand.  German  violinist . 1810 — 1873. 

David  (da'ved'j,  Gheerardt.  Flemish  painter . 1450?-1523. 

David,  Jacques  Louis.  French  painter . 1748 — 1825. 

David,  Pierre  Jean.  David  d' Angers.  French  sculptor . 1788 — 1856. 

David  (da'vld),  or  Dewi  (da'vve),  Saint.  Patron  of  Wales .  ?  —  601? 

Davids  (da'vldz),  Thomas  William  Rhys  English  Orientalist . 1843  - . 

Davidson  (da'vid-swn),  George.  English-American  astronomer . 1825 — 1911. 

Davidson,  Lucretia  Maria.  American  verse  writer . 1808 — 1825. 

Davidson,  Margaret  Miller.  Sister  of  preceding.  Verse  writer . 1S23 — 1838. 

Davidson,  Randall  Thomas.  Eng.  prelate.  Archbp.  of  Canterbury  (1903 — ).184S  - . 

Daviel  (da'vygl'),  Jacques.  French  oculist . 1696 — 1762. 

Davies  (da'vez),  Charles.  American  mathematician . 1798 — 1876. 

Davila  (da've-la),  Enrico  Caterino.  Italian  historian . 1576 — 1631. 

Davis  (da'vls),  David.  American  jurist . 1815 — 1886. 

Davis,  Jefferson.  President  Confederate  States  of  America  (1861-65) . 1808 — 1889. 

Davis,  properly  Davys,  John.  English  navigator.  [Davis  Strait.] . 1550?-1605. 

Davis,  John  Chandler  Bancroft.  American  diplomatist . 1822 — 1907. 

Davis,  Noah.  American  lawyer  and  judge . 1818 — 1902. 

Davis,  Richard  Harding.  American  journalist,  novelist,  and  playwright . 1864 — 1916. 

Davis,  William  Morris.  American  geologist  and  educator . 1850  - . 

Davitt  (dSv'Tt),  Michael.  Irish  political  leader . 1846 — 1906. 

Davout  (da'voo'),  Louis  Nicolas,  Duke  of  Auerstadt  and  Prince  of  EckmuhL 

Marshal  of  France . 1770 — 1823. 

Davy  (da'vl),  Humphry,  Sir.  English  chemist . 1778 — 1829. 

Dawes  (doz),  Henry  Laurens.  American  statesman . 1S16 — 1903. 

Dawkins  (dO'klnz),  William  Boyd,  Sir.  Welsh  geologist . 1838  - . 

Dawson  (dS'siin),  George  Mercer.  Son  of  J.  W.  Nova  Scotian  geologist - 1849 — 1901. 

Dawson.  John  William,  Sir.  Canadian  geologist  and  naturalist . 1820 — 1899. 

Day  (da),  Jeremiah.  Amer.  mathematician.  President  of  Yale  College . 1773 — 1867. 

Day,  or  Daye,  Stephen.  First  printer  in  New  England . 1610?-1668. 

Day,  Thomas.  English  pliilan.  and  author.  [Sandford  and  Merton.] . 1748 — 1789. 

Day,  William  Rufus.  Assoc,  justice  U.  S.  Supreme  Court  (1903 — ) . 1849  - . 

Dayton  (da'tan),  William  Lewis.  American  politician . 1807 — 1864. 

Daza  (da'sa;  268),  Hilarion.  Bolivian  political  leader . 1840 — 1894. 

Deak  (da'ak),  Ferencz  (Francis).  Hungarian  statesman  and  orator . 1803 — 1876. 

Deakin  (de'kin),  Alfred.  Australian  statesman . 1856 — 1919. 

Deane  (den),  Silas.  American  diplomatist  . 1737 — 1789. 

Dearborn  (der'bern),  Henry.  American  general  . 1751 — 1829. 

De  Bow  (de  bo'),  James  Dunwoody  Brownson.  American  statistician . 1820 — 1867. 

De  Brosses  (de  bros'),  Charles.  Freuch  antiquary  and  writer . 1709 — 1777. 

Debs  (dSbz),  Eugene  Victor.  American  socialist  and  politician.  [Labor  and 

Social ist  organ  izations.  1 . 1 S55  - . 

Debussy  (de-bu'se'),  Claude.  French  composer.  [Pelleas  et  Melisande.]. .  .1S62 — 1918. 

Decamps  (dS-k&N'),  Alexandre  Gabriel.  French  painter . 1803 — 1860. 

Decatur  (de-ka'ti/r),  Stephen.  Father  of  following.  American  naval  officer.  1751 — 1808. 

Decatur,  Stephen.  American  naval  officer . 1779 — 1820. 

Decazes  (de-kaz'),  Elie,  Duke.  French  statesman . 1780 — 1860. 

De  Coster  (de  kos'ta'),  Charles  Theodore  Henri.  Belgian  author . 1827 — 1879. 

Dee  (de),  John.  English  astrologer . 1527 — 1608. 

Deiland,  du  (dii  dS'faN'),  Marie  de  Vichy-Chamrond,  Marquise.  French  social 

figure  and  wit . * . 1697 — 1780. 

Defoe,  or  De  Foe  (de-fo').  Daniel.  English  author.  [Robinson  Crusoe.] - 1661?-1731. 

Degas  (de-gas' ;  de-ga'),  Hilaire  Germain  Edgar.  French  painter . 1834 — 1917. 

De  Grey  and  Ripon  (de  gra',  rTp'tfn),  George  Frederick  Samuel  Robinson, 

Earl.  Marquis  of  Ripon.  See  Ripon. 

De  Groot.  See  Grotius,  Hugo. 

De  Gubernatls  (da  goo'bSr-na'tes),  Angelo,  Count.  Italian  editor . 1840  - . 

De  Haas  (d§  has'),  Maurice  Frederick  Hendrick.  Dutch  painter  in  America.  .1832 — 1895. 

Ddjazet  (da'zha'zg'),  Pauline  Virginie.  French  actress .  1797 — 1875. 

Dejoux  (de-zhoo'),  Claude.  French  sculptor . 1732 — 1816. 

De  Kalb  (de  k51b'),  Johann,  Baron.  Baron  von  Kalb.  Ger.  gen.  in  America. 1721 — 1780. 

De  Kay  (de  ka'),  James  Ellsworth.  American  naturalist . 1792 — 1851. 

Deken  (da'kcn),  Agatha.  Dutch  poet  and  novelist . 1741 — 1804. 

Dekker,  or  Decker,  de  (dS  dSk'er),  Jeremias.  Dutch  poet . 1609—1666. 

Dekker  (dSk'er),  Thomas.  English  dramatist . 1570?-1641? 

De  Koven  (de  ko'ven),  Henry  Louis  Reginald.  American  composer,  chiefly  of 

light  opera . 1861 — 1920* 

De  la  Beche  (de  la  bash'),  Henry  Thomas,  Sir.  English  geologist . 1796 — 1855. 

Delacroix  (de-Wkrwa'),  Ferdinand  Victor  Eugene.  French  painter . 1799 — 1863. 

Delafield  (dSl'd-feld),  Francis.  American  physician. f . . 1841 — 1915. 

Delalande  (de-la'liiNd'),  Pierre  Antoine.  French  naturalist  and  traveler . 1787 — 1823. 

Delambre  (de-laN'br*),  Jean  Baptiste  Joseph.  French  astronomer . 1749—1822. 

Deland  (de-lXnd'),  Margaretta  Wade,  born  Campbell.  American  novelist - 1857  - . 

Delano  (dSl'd-no),  Amasa,  Captain.  American  traveler . 1763 — 1823. 

Delaroche  (de-la' rosh'),  Hippolyte  Paul.  Freuch  historical  painter . 1797—1856. 

Delarey  (dgl'a-ra'),  Jacob  Hendrick.  Boer  general . 1848—1914. 

Delattre  (de-Ja'tr’),  Alfred  Louis.  French  archaeologist . 1850  - . 

Delaunay  (de-lo'nS'),  Charles  Eugene.  French  astronomer . 1816 — 1872. 

Delavigne  (de-la'ven'y1),  Jean  Frangois  Casimir.  French  poet . 1793—1843. 

De  La  Warr,  or  Delaware  (dgl'd-wfir),  Thomas  West,  Baron.  Colonial  gov¬ 
ernor  of  Virginia . 1577 — 1618. 

Delbriick  (dSl'briik),  Berthold.  Son  of  Martin  F.  R.  Ger.  comparative  pliilol.  1846  - . 

Delbrilck,  Hans.  German  historian . 1848  - . 

Delbriick,  Martin  Friedrich  Rudolf.  German  statesman . 1817 — 1903. 

Delcassd  (dSl'kd'sa'),  Th^ophile.  French  statesman . 1852  - . 

K  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144)  ;  boN ;  yet ;  zh  =  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Gums. 
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Delescluze  (de-la'kl'uz'),  Louis  Charles.  French  political  agitator . 1809 — 1871. 

Delilco  (dSl'ffc-ko),  Melchior.  Neapolitan  political  economist . 1744 — 1835. 

Delille  (de-lel7),  Jacques.  French  poet  and  translator . 1738 — 1813. 

Dellslo  (de-lel'),  Guillaume.  French  geographer . 1675 — 1726. 

Dellsle,  Joseph  Nicolas.  French  astronomer . 1688 — 1768. 

Delisle,  Leopold.  French  author  and  paleographist . 1826^-1910. 

DelltZSCh  (da'lTch),  Franz.  German  theologian . 1813—1890. 

DelltZSCh,  Friedrich.  Son  of  Franz.  German  Assyriologist . 1850  - . 

Delombre  (de-16N'br’),  Paul.  French  journalist,  political  economist,  and 

statesman . 1 848  - . 

De  Long  (die  l5ng';  205),  George  Washington.  American  arctic  explorer . 1844—1881. 

Delorme  (d§-l$rm'),  Louis  Ren6.  Pseudonym  Saint-Juirs.  French  author..  1848 — 1890. 

Delorme,  Philibert.  French  architect . 1515—1570. 

DelpechJdgl'pSsh'),  Jacques  Mathieu.  French  surgeon  and  writer . 1777 — 1832. 

Deluc  (de-liik'),  Jean  Andre.  Genevese  physicist . 1727 — 1817. 

Delvlncoort  (dSl'vSN'koor'),  Claude  Ftienne.  French  jurist . 1762 — 1831. 

Delyannis  (del-y&n'Ts),  Theodoros.  Greek  statesman . 1826 — 1905. 

Dembiliski  (dem-ben'y’-ske),  Henryk.  Polish  general . ,....1791 — 1864. 

Demetrius  Phalereus  (de-me'trT-?7s  fa-le'rus  ;  fd-le're-ws).  Attic  orator,  b.  c.  345?-  283? 
Demetrius  PoUorcetes  (p5PT-5r-se'tez).  King  of  Macedonia  (b.  c.  294-287).  b.  c.  337-283. 

DemetZ  (de-mas'),  Fr<kteric  Auguste.  French  philanthropist . 1796 — 1873. 

Demidov  (dyS-mS'dof),  Nikolay  Nikitich,  Count.  Russian  counselor  and 

scholar . 1773 — 1S28. 

De  Mille  (de  mil'),  James.  Canadian  author . 1837 — 1880. 

Demme  (dgm'e),  Hermann  Christ.  Gottfried.  Karl  Stille.  Ger.  novelist..  1760 — 1822. 

Democ'rltUS.  The  Laughing  Philosopher.  Greek  philosopher . b.  c.  400?-  362? 

De  Morgan  (de  mSr'gan),  Augustus.  English  mathematician . 1806 — 1871. 

De  Morgan,  William  Frend.  English  artist  (glass  staining,  ceramics)  and 

novelist . 1839—1917. 

Demosthenes  (de-mbs'the-nez).  Athenian  orator . b.  c.  384?-  322. 

Denham  (dSn'&m),  John,  Sir.  English  poet . 1615 — 1669. 

Denlker  (de-ne'kfir' ;  Angl.  d5n'T-ker),  Joseph.  French  anthropologist . 1852 — 1918. 

Denina  (da-ne'na),  Giacomo  Maria  Carlo.  Italian  historian . 1731 — 1813. 

Denis,  or  Denys  (de-no7 ;  Angl.  dSn'Te),  Saint.  First  bishop  of  Paris.  Patron 

saint  of  the  French . fl.  3d  c.  ? 

Denman  (dSn'm&n),  Thomas, Jirst  Baron.  Lord  chief  justice  of  England . 1779—1854. 

Dennery,  or  d’Ennery  (dSn'e-re'),  Adolphe  Phillippe.  French  playwright. .  1811— 1899 

Dennis  (dSn'Ts),  John.  English  writer . 1657—1734. 

Denon  (de-n6N'),  Dominique  Vivant,  Baron.  French  archaeologist . 1747 — 1825. 

Denonville  (de-nON'vel'),  Jacques  Ren£  de  Br^say,  Marquis  de.  French  gov¬ 
ernor  of  Canada .  ?  — 1710. 

Dlparcieux  (da'par'syti'),  Antoine.  French  mathematician . 1703 — 1768. 

Depew  (de-pu'),  Chauncey  Mitchell.  Am.  lawyer,  orator,  and  politician . 1834  - . 

Deproz  (de-pra'),  Marcel.  French  electrician . 1843  - . 

Depretls  (da-pra'tes),  Agostino.  Italian  statesman . 1813—1887. 

De  Quincey  (de  kwTn'sY),  Thomas.  English  author . 1785 — 1859. 

Derby  (dar'bY ;  dQr'bT  ;  cf.  Derby,  in  Vocab .),  Edward  George  Geoffrey  Smith 

Stanley,  fourteenth  Earl  of.  Prime  minister  of  England . 1799 — 1869. 

Derham  (dGr'am),  William.  English  philosopher  and  divine . 1657 — 1735. 

Dermody  (dfir'mo-dt),  Thomas.  Irish  poet . 1775—1802. 

Ddroulfede  (da'roo'ISd'),  Paul.  French  poet  and  politician . 1846—1914. 

Dervish  Pasha  (der-vesh'  pa-sha').  Turkish  general  and  diplomatist . 1817 — 1896. 

Derzhavin  (dy6r-zha'v$n),  Gavriil  Romanovich.  Russ,  poet  and  statesman. .  .1743 — 1816. 
Desaix  de  VeygOUX  (de-za'de  vS'gob'),  Louis  Charles  Antoine.  Called  Desaix. 

French  general . 1768—1800. 

Dlsaugiers  (da'zo'zhya'),  Marc  Antoine  Madeleine.  French  song  writer - 1772 — 1827. 

Desault  (de-zo'),  Pierre  Joseph.  French  writer  on  surgery . 1744 — 1795. 

Desbarres  (ba'bar'),  Joseph  Frederick  Walsh  (or  Wallet).  English  hydrog- 

rapher . 1722 — 1824. 

Desbrosses  (da'bros'),  Jean  Alfred.  French  painter . 1835 — 1906. 

Descamps  (da'kaN'h  Edouard,  Baron.  Belgian  jurist  and  politician . 1847  - . 

Descartes  (da'kart'),  Ren6.  French  philosopher . 1596 — 1650. 

Deschamps  (da'shiiN'),  Louis  Henri.  French  painter . 1846 — 1902. 

Deschanel  (da'sha/nSl'),  Emile  Auguste  Etienne  Martin.  Fr.  litterateur.  .  .1819 — 1904. 

Deschanel,  Paul  Eugene  Louis.  French  journalist  and  polit.  Pres.  (1920) . 1850  - . 

Desfontalnes  (da'fON'ten'),  Rene  Louiche.  French  botanist  and  traveler. .  .1750 — 1S33. 
Deshoulibres  (da'zoo'ly&r'),  Antoinette,  born  du  Ligier  de  La  Garde.  French 

poetess . 1638 — 1694. 

Desjardins  (da'zhar'dSN'),  Ernest  Emile  Antoine.  French  historian . 1823 — 1886. 

Desjardins,  Marie  Catherine  Hortense.  Madame  (de)  Villedieu.  Fr.  novelist.  16407-1683. 

De  Smet  (de  smgt'),  Peter  John.  Am.  Jesuit  missionary  to  the  Indians . 1801 — 1872. 

Desmoulins  (da'moo'lSN'),  Lucie  Simplice  Camille  Benoit.  French  revolu¬ 
tionary  leader  and  publicist . 1760 — 1794. 

Desnoiresterres  (da'mv&r'tSr'),  Gustave  Le  Brisoys.  French  author  . 1817 — 1892 

Desnoyers  (da'nwa'ya'),  Auguste  Gaspard  Louis  Boucher,  Baron.  French  en¬ 
graver . . .  1779 — 1857. 

Desor  (de-zor'),  Edouard.  Swiss  geologist  and  archaeologist . 1811—1882. 

De  Soto  (de  so'to;  da),  Hernando  or  Fernando.  Spanish  explorer.  Reached 

the  Mississippi  River  in  1541 . 14997-1542. 

Dessaix  (dS'sa'),  Joseph  Marie,  Count.  V IntrSpide.  French  soldier . 1764 — 1834. 

Dessalines  (da'sa'len'),  Jean  Jacques.  Negro  emperor  of  Haiti  (1804-06) - 1758 — 1806. 

Dessolle  (dS'sol'),  Jean  Joseph  Paul  Augustin,  Marquis.  French  general. ..  1767 — 1828. 

Destinn  (dSs'tYn),  Emmy.  Bohemian  operatic  soprano . 1878  - . 

DestOUChes  (da'toosh'),  Philippe  N^ricault.  French  dramatist . 1680 — 1754. 

Destutt  de  Tracy  (dgs'tiit'  de  tr&'se'),  Antoine  Louis  Claude.  Count  of 

Tracy.  French  philosopher... . 1754 — 1836. 

Detallle  (de-t&'y’),  Jean  Baptiste  Edouard.  French  military  painter  . 1848 — 1912. 

Deubler  (doi'bler),  Konrad.  The  peasant  philosopher.  Austrian  philos . 1814—1884. 

Deutsch  (doich),  Emmanuel  Oscar.  Jewish  Hebraist  in  Germany . 1829 — 1873. 

Devens  (dSv'gnz),  Charles.  American  lawyer,  orator,  and  soldier . 1820 — 1891. 

De  Vere  (de-ver'),  Aubrey,  Sir.  Irish  poet . 1788 — 1846. 

De  Ver©  (de  ver'),  Aubrey  Thomas.  Son  of  Sir  A.  Irish  poet  and  mis¬ 
cellaneous  writer . 1814—1902. 

Devereux  (dSv'er-oo'  ;  -ooks').  See  Essex,  Earls  of. 

Devgrla  (de-va're-4'),  Eug&ne  Francois  Marie  Joseph.  French  painteT . 1805 — 1865.  | 

Devdria,  Jacques  Jean  Marie  Achille.  Brother  of  preceding.  French  designer 

and  lithographer . 1800 — 1857. 

Deville  (de-vel').  See  Sainte-Claire  Deville. 

De  Vinne  (de  vin'e),  Theodore  Low.  American  printer . 1828—1914. 

Devonshire  (dgv'&n-sher),  Georgiana  Cavendish,  Duchess  of.  Eng.  beauty.  .1757 — 1806. 
Devonshire,  Spencer  Compton  Cavendish, eighth  Duke  of.  English  statesman.  1833 — 1908. 

Devrient  (dSv'ryaN'),  Gustav  Emil.  German  actor . 1803 — 1872. 

Devrient,_Ludwig.  UncleofG.E.  German  actor . 1784 — 1832. 

Dewar  (du'er),  James,  Sir.  Scottish  chemist.  [ Liquid  hydrogen .] . 1842  - . 

De  Wet  (de  vet'),  Christian  R.  Boer  general . 1854 — 1922. 

De  Wettejde  vgt'e),  Wilhelm  Martin  Leberecht.  German  theologian . 1780 — 1849. 

Dewey  (du'Y),  Chester.  American  naturalist . 1784 — 1867. 

Dewey,  George.  American  admiral.  [ Battle  of  Manila ,  May  7, 1898.] . 1837 — 1917. 

Dewey,  John.  American  philosopher  and  educator . 1859  - . 

Dewey,  Melvil.  American  librarian.  [Dewey  system.] . 1851  - . 

Dewey,  Orville.  American  clergyman . 1794 — 1882. 

De  Witt  (de  vYt'),  Jan.  Dutch  statesman . 1625 — 1672. 

Dexter  (dgks'ter),  Samuel.  American  statesman . 1761 — 1816. 

Dhulip  Singh  (dfi-lep'  sing' ;  147).  Sikh  maharajah,  son  of  Runjit  Singh  — 1838 — 1893. 

Dias  (de'ash),  Antonio  Gonsalves  (gSN-sal'vSsh).  Brazilian  poet . 1823—1864. 

Dias,  Bartholomew.  Portuguese  navigator.  Disc.  Cape  of  Good  Hope . 14507-1500. 

Dlaz  (de'as  ;  derath  ;  268),  Porfirio.  Pres,  of  Mexico  (1877-80,  ’84-1911) . 1830 — 1915. 

Diaz  de  la  Pena  (derath  da  la  pan'ya;  F.  de'&z'  de  14  pSn'ya'),  Narcisse  Vir- 

gile.  French-Spanish  painter . 1807—1876. 
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Born-  Died. 

Diaz  del  Castillo  (de'ath  d51  kas-tel'yo  i  195,  268),  Bernal.  Spanish  officer 

with  Cortes  in  Mexico,  and  historian  of  New  Spain . ab.  1498 — 1560? 

Dibdln  (dYt/dYn),  Charles.  English  naval  song  writer . 1745 — 1814. 

Dibdin,  Thomas  Frognall.  Nephew  of  Charles.  English  bibliographer . 1776 — 1847. 

Dicey(di'sT),  Albert  Venn.  English  educator  and  writer  on  law . 1835  - • 

Dick  (dtk),  Thomas.  Scottish  author.  [Christian  Philosopher.] . 1774 — 1857. 

Dickens  (dYk'Snz;  -Tnz),  Charles.  English  novelist . 1812 — 1870. 

Dickinson  (dYk'Yn-swn),  Anna  Elizabeth.  American  lecturer . 1842  - . 

Dickinson,  Daniel  Stevens.  American  lawyer  and  statesman . 1800 — 1866. 

Dickinson,  John.  American  political  writer  and  leader . 1732 — 1808. 

Dlcquemare  (dek'mar'),  Jacques  Francois,  Abbg.  French  naturalist . 1733 — 1789. 

Diderot  (ded'ro'),  Denis.  French  philosopher  and  writer . 1713—1784. 

Didot  (de'do'),  Ambroise  Firmin.  French  printer  and  publisher . 1790 — 1876. 

Didot,  Firmin.  French  publisher  and  typographer . 1764 — 1836. 

Didron  (de'drON'),  Adolph  Napoleon.  French  archaeologist . ■ . 1806 — 1867. 

Diebitsch,  von  (fon  de'bYch),  Hans  Karl  Friedrich  Anton,  Count.  Russ. 

Dibich- Zabalkanski  (dyY-bech'-za-bal-kan'ske),  Ivan  Ivanovich.  Russian 

field  marshal . ...••• . 1785 — 1831. 

Diefenbach  (de'f?n-baK),  Lorenz.  German  philologist  and  author . 1806 — 1883. 

Dielman  ,'del'mfin),  Frederick.  German-American  painter  and  illustrator. .  .1847  - . 

Diemen,  van  (van  de'men),  Anton.  Dutch  gov.  in  the  East  Indies.  He  sent 

out  an  expedition  under  Tasman,  who  disc.  Van  Diemen’s  Land. . 1593 — 1645. 

Dieskau  (des'kau),  Ludwig  August.  German-French  general  in  America.. .  .1701  — 1767. 

Diesterweg  (des'ter-vaK),  Friedrich  Adolf  Wilhelm.  German  educator . 1790 — 1866. 

Dieterlcl  (de'te-re'tse),  Karl  Friedrich  Wilhelm.  German  statistician . 1790—1859. 

Dietrich  (de'trlK),  Christian  Wilhelm  Ernst.  German  painter . 1712 — 1774. 

Dietrichson  (de'trYk-s5n),  Lorentz  Henrik  Segelcke.  Norwegian  litterateur 

and  poet . 1834  - . 

Diez  (dets),  Friedrich  Christian.  German  philologist.  [Romance  Lang.]..  .1794—1876. 

Digby  (dTg'bT),  Kenelm,  Sir.  English  philosopher . 1603 — 1665. 

Digges  (dTgz),  Thomas.  English  astronomer  and  mathematician .  ?  — 1695. 

Dilke  (dTlk),  Charles  Wentworth,  Sir.  Eng.  polit.  leader,  editor,  and  author. 1843 — 1911. 
Dillenlus  (dY-la'ne-dbs),  or  Dillen  (dYl'gn),  Johann  Jakob.  German  botanist.  1687 — 1747. 

Dillman  (dil'man),  Christian  Friedrich  August.  German  Orientalist . 1823 — 1894. 

Dillon  (dYl'&n),  John.  Irish  political  leader . 1851 - . 

Dlndorf  (dTn'dOrf),  Wilhelm.  German  philologist . 1802 — 1883. 

Dingelstedt,  von  (f$n  dYng'21-shtSt),  Franz.  German  poet  and  dramatist. .  .1814 — 1881. 

DlnlZ  (de-nesh'),  or  Denis  (dS-nesh').  King  of  Portugal  (1279-1325) . 1261 — 1325. 

Dlniz  da  Cruz  e  Silva  (de-nesh'  da  kroosh'  a  sel'va),  Antonio.  Portuguese  poet. 1731 — 1799. 

Dlnter  (dln'ter),  Christian  Friedrich.  German  educationist . 1760 — 1831. 

Dinwiddle  (dtn-wTd'T  ;  dYn'wYd-Y),  Robert.  Lieut,  gov.  of  Virginia . 1690 — 1770. 

Diocletian  (di'o-kle'shan).  Caius  Aurelius  Valerius  Dioclelianus,  surnamed 

Jovius.  Roman  emperor  (284-305) .  245 —  313. 

Dlodatl  (de'o-da'te),  Giovanni.  Swiss  theologian . . 1576 — 1649. 

Diodorus,  or  Diodorus  Siculus  (dPo-do'rwssTk'u-lus;  201).  Greek  hist. ..fl.  1st  c.  b.  c. 

Diogenes  (dl-5j'£-nez).  Greek  Cynic  philosopher .  . b.  c.  412?-  323? 

Dion  (dl'Sn)  of  Syracuse.  Revolutionary  leader . b.  c.  4087-  353. 

Dion  Cassius  Coccelanus  (di'bn  kSsh'T-ws  kbk'se-ya'nSs).  Bithynian  his¬ 
torian  of  Rome .  155 —  240? 

Dionls  du  S6]our  (dyo'nes'  du  sa-'zhobr'),  Achille  Pierre.  French  astronomer.  1734 — 1794. 

Dionysius  (di'o-nTsh't-fts).  The  Elder.  Tyrant  of  Syracuse . b.  c.  430 —  367. 

Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus.  Greek  historian . b.  c.  54?-  7? 

Dionysius  Exiguus  (Sks-Tg'u-us).  An  abbot  at  Rome.  Reputed  founder  of 

the  Christian  era  as  now  established .  ?  —  540? 

DiOphantUS  (dPo-fSn'ttts)  of  Alexandria.  Greek  algebraist . fl.  3d  c. 

Dioscorldes  Pedanius  (dF5s-k5r'T-dez  pe-da'nT-ws).  Greekmedicalwriter.fi.  Istc.  7 

Dippel  (dip'll),  Johann  Konrad.  German  rationalist . 1673 — 1734. 

Dirck  (dfirk).  Sobriquet  of  Theodoric  Romeyn. 

Disraeli  (dTz-ra'IT  ;  formerly  also  dtz-re'll  or  dTz'rd-e'lT),  Benjamin,  Earl  of 

Beaconsfield.  Prime  minister  of  England,  and  author . 1804 — 1881. 

D’ Israeli,  Isaac.  Father  of  Benjamin .  English  miscellaneous  writer . 1766 — 1848. 

Dltters  von  Dittersdorf  (dit'ers  fon  dlt'ers-dbrf),  Karl.  German  composer.1739 — 1799. 

Ditton  (dtt'i/n),  Humphrey.  English  mathematician . 1675 — 1716. 

Dix  (dtks),  Dorothea  Lynde.  Ameriran  philanthropist . 1802—1887. 

Dix,  John  Adams.  American  general  and  politician . 1798 — 1879. 

Dix,  Morgan.  Son  of  J.  A.  American  clergyman . •*. . 1827 — 1908. 

Dixon  (dtk'sun),  William  Hepworth.  English  author . 1821 — 1879. 

Dmitriev  (d’me'tre-ygf),  Ivan  Ivanovich.  Russian  poet . 1760 — 1837. 

Doane  (don),  George  Washington.  American  Protestant  Episcopal  bishop. .  .1799 — 1869. 

Doane,  William  Croswell.  Son  of  preceding.  American  P.  E.  bishop . 1832 — 1913. 

Dobell  (do-bSl'),  Sydney  Thompson.  Sydney  Yendys.  English  poet . 1824 — 1874. 

Dobereiner  (dfl'be-rPner),  Johann  Wolfgang.  German  chemist . 1780 — 1849. 

Dobrentei  (dti'brSn-ta-e),  Gdbor.  Hungarian  author . 1786 — 1851. 

Dobrizhoffer  (do'brTts-hnf'er),  Martin.  Jesuit  missionary  in  S.  America - 1717 — 1791. 

Dobrowsky,  or  Dobrovsky  (d6'brof-ske),  Joseph.  Bohem.  Slavic  philologist.  1763— 1829. 

Dobson  (d5b's?7n),  (Henry)  Austin.  English  poet  and  critic . 1840—1921. 

Doddridge  (dSd'rtj),  Philip.  English  dissenting  divine . 1702 — 1751. 

Doderleln  (dfl'der-lln),  Ludwig.  German  classical  philologist . 1791 — 1863. 

Dodge  (d(5j),  Mary  Abigail.  Gail  Hamilton.  American  writer . 18307-1896. 

Dodge,  Mary  Elizabeth,  born  Mapes.  American  authoress . 1838 — 1905. 

Dodgson  (dBj'sun),  Charles  Lutwidge.  Lewis  Carroll.  English  mathemati¬ 
cian  and  story-writer.  [Alice  in  Wonderland.] . 1832 — 1898. 

Dodlngton  (d5d'Tng-tun),  George  Bubb,  Baron  Melcombe.  Eng.  politician ..  1691— 1762. 

Dodsley  (dbdz'lT),  Robert.  English  poet,  playwright,  and  bookseller . 1703 — 1764. 

Doestlcks  (do'sttks'),  P.  B.,  Q.  K.  Philander.  Pseudonym  of  Mortimer 
Thomson. 

Dohrn  (dorn),  Anton.  German  naturalist . 1840 — 1909. 

Dolbear  (dol'ber),  Amos  Emerson.  American  educator  and  physicist . 1837 — 1910. 

Dolcl  (dol'che),  or  Dolce  (-cha),  Carlo  or  Carlino.  Tuscan  painter . 1616 — 1688. 

Dole  (dol),  Nathan  Haskell.  American  translator,  author,  and  editor . 1862  - . 

Dolet  (do'lS'),  Etienne.  French  scholar . ...1509 — 1546. 

Dolgorukl  (dal'gi-roo'ke),  or  Dolgorukova  (-r5o-ka'v5),  Ekaterina  Mikhay¬ 
lovna.  Russian  princess  and  author,  morganatic  wife  of  Alexander  II.  . .  .1846  - . 

Dolgorukl,  Vasili  Vladimirovich.  Russian  field  marshal . 1667 — 1746. 

Dblllnger  (dfll'Tng-er),  Johann  Joseph  Ignaz.  Ger.  Old  Catholic  theologian.  1799 — 1890. 
Dollond  (d51'?ind),  John.  Eng.  optician.  Inventor  of  achromatic  telescope.  .1706 — 1761. 
Dolomleu,  de  (de  do'lo'myfi'),  D«5odat  Guy  Sylvain  Tancr^de  Gratet.  French 

geologist  and  mineralogist . 1760 — 1801. 

Domat,  or  Daumat  (do'ma'),  Jean.  French  jurist . 1625—1696. 

Dombrowski,  more  correctly  Dqbrowskl  (dom-brOf'skS  ;  dom-br6s'ke),  Jan 

Henryk.  Polish  generai  . 1755 — 1818. 

Domenech  (do'me-nSk'),  Emmanuel  Henri  Dieudonn<$.  French  author . 1825 — 1903. 

Domenlchl  (do-ma'ne-ke),  Luigi.  Italian  writer  and  translator . 1516 — 1564. 

Domenlchino  (-ke'no).  Real  name  Domenico  Zampieri.  Bolognese  painter. 1581 — 1641. 
Domenico  (do-ma'ne-ko),  Alexis.  11  Greco.  See  Theotocopuli. 

Domett  (dSm'Sy,  Alfred.  English  author  and  politician . 1811 — 1887. 

Dominic  (d5m'T-nTk),  Saint,  or  Domingo  de  Guzman  (do-meq'go  da  gooth- 

miin').  Spanish  founder  of  the  order  of  Dominicans . 1170 — 1221. 

Domitlan  (do-mTsh'T-an ;  d$-mTsh'an).  Titus  Flavius  Domitianus  Auqustus. 

Roman  emperor  (81-96) .  51_  96. 

Donaldson  (dbn'dld-s&n),  John  William.  English  classical  philologist . 1811 — 1861. 

Donatello^dBn'a-tSl'lo),  or  Donato  (dfc-na'to).  Italian  sculptor . 1386 — 1466. 

Donati  (do-na'te),  Giovanni  Battista.  Italian  astronomer .  1826 — 1873. 

DonatUS  (do-na'tfts),  BUhopof  Casse  Nigrae.  Founder  of  the  Donatists . fl.  305. 

Bonders  (dbn'ders),  Frans  Comelis.  Dutch  oculist . 1818 — 1889. 

Donizetti  (do'ne-dzgt'te),  Gaetano.  Italian  musical  composer . 1797 — 1848 

Donne  (d5n  ;  dfln),  John.  English  divine  and  poet . 1573 — 1631. 

Donnelly  (d5n'21-l),  Ignatius.  American  author.  [The  Great  Cryptogram.].  1831—1901. 
Dono,  dl  (de  do'no),  Paolo.  See  Uccello,  Paolo. 
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Denoso  Oort«8  (dS-nS^o  kir-tae'),  Juan  Francisco  Maria  de  la  Salud,  Mar-®0™'  °ied' 

quis  de  v  aldegamas.  Spanish  statesman .  1800 _ 1858 

Donovan  (don'o-van),  Edward.  English  naturalist . 17G8 _ 1837. 

DOO  (doo),  George  Thomas.  English  engraver .  1800 _ 18X0 

Dora  d  Istria  (do'ra  des'tre-a).  Pseudonym  of  the  Princess  Elena  Ghica 

(Princess  Koltsof-Masalski).  Roumanian  author . .  18°8 _ 1888 

Dorat  (do'ra'),  Claude  Joseph.  French  poet . 1734 _ 1780 

xPaAUl  ?U8tavS*  French  illustrator,  painter,  and  sculptor ....  V.  .1833— 1S83! 

Dona  (do  re-a),  Andrea.  Genoese  admiral  and  statesman . 1408— 1500 

Dorlgny  (do'ren'ye'),  Nicolas,  Sir.  French  engraver . 1G57 _ 1746. 

Dorner  (dor'ner),  Isaak  August.  German  theologian . 1809 _ 1884 

Dorpfeld  (dfirp'fglt),  Wilhelm.  German  archaeologist . 1853  _ 

Dorr  (dor),  Thomas  Wilson.  American  politician.  [Dorr's  rebellion .1 . 1805—1854! 

Dorset  (dor  sSt),  Charles  Sackville,  sixth  Earl  of.  English  wit  and  poet . 1638— 1706. 

Dorset,  Thomas  Sackville,  first  Earl  of.  English  statesman  and  author . 1536— 1G08. 

Dorsey  (dor  si),  James  Owen.  American  ethnologist . 1848 1895. 

Dorsey,  John  Syng._  American  surgeon  and  physician . 1783 _ 1818. 

DOSSO  Dossl  (dOs'sodos'se).  Giovanni  di  Niccolo  Lutero .  Ital.  painter  . . . .  14797-1542*. 

Khan  (dost  mo-ham'mgd  Kan').  Ameer  of  Afghanistan 

(1826-63),  and  founder  of  the  reigning  dynasty . 1793 _ 1863. 

Dostoevski  (d&s'ti-ygf'skS),  Feodor  Mikhaylovich.  Russian  novelist . 1821—1881. 

DOU,  or  Dow  (dou),  Gerard.  Dutch  painter . 1613—1675. 

Donay  (doo'a')>  F61ix  Charles.  French  general . 181G _ 1879. 

Douce  (doua  ;  dooe).  Francis.  English  antiquary .  1757 _ 1851 

Doucet  (doc/sS'),  Henri  Lucien.  French  painter . . . 1856 1896 

Douglas  (dilg'lds),  Archibald,  fifth  Earl  of  Angus.  The  Great  Earl.  Beil- 

the-Cat.  Scottish  nobleman . 14497-1514. 

Douglas,  Gawin  or  Gavin.  Son  of  Archibald  Bell-the-Cat.  Scottish  poet  . .  .14747-1522. 

Douglas,  Stephen  Arnold.  American  political  leader . 1813 _ 1861. 

Douglass,  Frederick.  Amer.  antislavery  orator  and  journalist ;  orig.  a  slave.  1817— 1895. 
Doumer  (doo/mfir' ;  -Ilia'),  Paul.  French  politician  and  colonial  administra¬ 
tor . . .  . 1857  _ 

Dournlc  (doo'mek'),  Rent''.  French  literary  and  dramatic  critic . 1860  - . 

Dousa  (dou'sa),  Janus.  Jan  van  der  Does.  Du.  statesman,  hist. ,  and  poet . .  1545—1604. 

Dove  (do've),  Heinrich  Wilhelm.  German  physicist . 1803 _ 1879. 

Dovlzio  (do-vet'syo),  Bernardo.  See  Bibbiena. 

Dow  (dou),  Lorenzo.  American  preacher . 17*7 _ 1834. 

Dow,  NeaL  American  total  abstinence  advocate.  [ Maine  prohibition  law.']  .  .1804 — 1897. 

Dowden  (dou'd^n),  Edward.  Irish  critic  (Goethe,  Shakespeare,  etc.) . 1843—1913. 

Dowle  (dou'I),  John  Alexander.  Scottish  religious  organizer  and  charlatan 

in  America . 1848—1907. 

Downing  (douo'Ing),  Andrew  Jackson.  American  landscape  architect . 1815—1852. 

Downing:,  Jack,  Major.  Pseudonym  of  Seba  Smith. 

Dowson  (dou'sun),  Ernest  Christopher.  English  poet . 1867 — 1900. 

Doyen  (dwa'ySN'),  Gabriel  Francois.  French  historical  painter . 1726—1806. 

Doyle  (doil),  Arthur  Conan,  Sir.  British  story-writer.  [Sherlock  Holmes.]  ■ .  1859  - . 

Doyle,  Richard.  English  artist . . 1824 — 1883. 

Dozy  (do'ze  ;  do'ze'),  Reinhart.  Dutch  Orientalist . 1820 — 1883. 

Drake  (drak),  Francis,  Sir.  English  navigator  and  admiral . 15407-1596. 

Drake  (dra'ke),  Friedrich.  German  sculptor . 1805 — 1882. 

Drake  (drak),  Joseph  Rodman.  American  poet.  [The  Culprit  Fay.] . 1795 — 1820. 

Drake,  Samuel  Gardner.  American  antiquarian  and  historian . 1798 — 1875. 

Draper  (dra'per),  Andrew  Sloan.  Am.  educator.  N.  Y.  coram’r  of  education.  1S48 - . 

Draper,  Henry.  American  physiologist  and  chemist . 1837 — 1882. 

Draper,  Joliu  Christopher.  Brother  of  Henry.  Am.  physiol,  and  chemist..  .1835 — 1885. 
Draper,  John  William.  Father  of  Henry  and  John  C.  American  chemist 

and  physiologist  . 1811 — 1882. 

Drapeyron  (draparfiN''),  Ludovic.  French  historian  and  geographer . 1839 — 1901. 

Drapier,  M.  B.  (dra'pT-er).  A  pseudonym  of  Jonathan  Swift. 

Drayton  (dra'tSn),  Michael.  English  poet . 1563 — 1631. 

Drayton,  William  Henry.  American  revolutionary  leader . 1742 — 1779. 

Drellncourt  (dre-liN'koor'),  Charles.  French  Protestant  minister . 1595 — 1669. 

Drevet  (dre-vS'),  Pierre.  French  engraver . 1664 — 1738. 

Drew  (droo),  John.  American  actor . 1853  - . 

Dreyfus  (dra'fiis'),  Alfred.  French  artillery  officer.  Convicted  of  treason 
on  forged  papers,  and  imprisoned  on  tie  du  Diable.  Conviction  finally  set 

aside  and  Dreyfus  declared  innocent  and  restored  to  rank . 1859  - . 

Dreyschock  (dri'shok),  Alexander.  Bohemian  composer . 1818 — 1869. 

Dreyse,  von  (ISn  dri'/.e),  Johann  Nikolaus.  German  mechanician.  Inven¬ 
tor  of  the  needle  gun . 1787 — 1867. 

Driver  (driver),  Samuel  Rolles.  English  clergyman  and  Biblical  scholar. . .  .1840 — 1914. 

Droslnls  (drS-se'ues),  George.  Greek  poet . 1S59  — — . 

Drouals  (drod'S'),  Jean  Germain.  French  painter . 1763 — 1788. 

Drouct  (droo'o'),  Antoine,  Count.  French  general  of  artillery . 1774—1847. 

Drouyn  de  Lhuys  (droo'SN'  de  lii-es'),  Edouard.  French  diplomatist . 1805 — 1881. 

Droysen  (droPz?n),  Johann  Gustav.  German  historian . 1808 — 1884. 

Droz  (droz),  Antoine  Gustave.  French  author . 1832 — 1895. 

Drummond  (drfim'und),  Henry.  Scottish  clergyman  and  author  . 1851—1897. 

Drummond,  Thomas.  Scottish  engineer,  and  administrator  in  Ireland. 

[Drummond  light.] . . .  1797 — 1840. 

Drummond,  William,  of  Hawthorndeu.  Scottish  poet . 1585 — 1649. 

Drummond,  William  Henry.  Irish-Cnnadian  physician  and  poet . 1854—1907. 

Drusus  (droo'sus),  Nero  Claudius.  Germanicus.  Roman  general . b.  c.  38—  9. 

Dryander  (drii-an'der),  Jonas.  Swedish  naturalist . 1748 — 1810. 

Dryden  (dri'dgn),  John.  English  poet  and  dramatist . 1631—1700. 

Drygalskl,  V0n(f6ndrI-gal'skT),  Erich.  Ger.  geographer  and  polar  explorer.  1865  - . 

Duane  (du-an'),  William.  American  editor  and  politician . 1760 — 1835. 

Duane,  William  John.  Son  of  William.  Lawyer.  Sec.  U.  S.  treasury . 1780—1865. 

Dubarry  (diPM/re'),  Armand.  French  journalist . 1836  - . 

Du  Barry,  Madame.  See  Barry,  do.  _ 

Diibner  (diip'ner),  Johann  Friedrich.  German  philologist . 1802  1867. 

Dubois  (dii'bwa'),  Clement  Francois  Theodore.  French  composer  and  organ¬ 
ist  ....  . ..1837 — 1913. 

Dubois,  Guillaume,  Cardinal.  French  statesman . 1656—1723. 

Dllbois,  Paul.  French  sculptor  and  painter . ••••••■. . ]  oOfi. 

Du  Bolszobey  (dii  bwa'gS'ba'),  Fortune  Hippolyte  Auguste.  Fr.  writer - 1821—1891. 

Du  Bols— Reymond  (dii  bwa'- ra'iuoNr) ,  Emil.  German  physiologist . 1818  1896. 

DubOS  (dii'bos').  Jean  Baptiste.  French  historian  and  writer  on  art . 1670—1742. 

Dubs  (doops),  Jakob.  Swiss  statesman . 1822—1879. 

Dubufe  (du'biif'),  Claude  Marie.  French  painter . 1790—1864. 

Dubufe,  Edouard  Marie  Guillaume.  French  painter . . 1853— 1J0J. 

Dubufe,  Louis  Edouard.  Father  of  E.  M.  Guillaume.  French  painter . 1820—1883. 

Du  Camp  (dii  kaN'),  Maxime.  French  author.. . . . . . .  •  •  •  •  •  ■  •  ■  ■■■ - '8-2—1894. 

Du  Cange  (dii  kaNzh'),  Charles  du  Fresne.  Fr.  historian  and  philologist . 1610—1688. 

Ducarel  (dii'ki'rSl'),  Andre  Coltde.  French  antiquary  in  England.. . . 1713—1785. 

Duccio  di  Buoninsegna  doot'cho  de  bwfi'nen-sa'nya).  Italian  painter . 1.60.  1339. 

Du  ChalllU  (dii  sha/yti'),  Paul  Belloni.  Franco-Am.  traveler  and  author^.  .1835—1903. 
Du  Chastelet,  or  Dti  Clifitelet  (dii  sha't’-lg'),  Gabrielle  Emilie,  born  le  Ton- 

nelier  de  Breteuil,  Marquise.  French  authoress. . . . . .  . . 170o-174h. 

Duchd  (dii-shaO,  Jacob.  Chaplain  of  the  first  Continental  Congress . 1737-  798 

Duchesne  (du'shtn').  Andrd.  French  geographer  and  historiographer . 1584—1640. 

Duchesne,  Pere.  Sobriquet  of  Jacques  Rene  Hebert 

Duels  (dii'ses'),  Jean  Francis.  French  dramatic  poet . .  . . 1733-1816. 

Duckworth  (duk'wilrth),  John  Thomas,  Sir  British  admiral . 1748-1817. 

DuclOS  (dii'klo'),  Charles  Pinot.  Frencn  wit  and  writer.. . . .  .1704— 177.. 

Ducommun  (dii'ka'muN'),  Elie.  Swiss  philanthropist.  [Nobel  peace 

DuOOrnet](du'kir'n8'V,  Louis  C8sar  Joseph.  French  painter . 

DUCOS  (dii'ko'),  Pierre  Roger.  French  politician  and  lawyer . 1754—1816. 
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Born.  Died. 

Ducrot  (dii'kro'),  Auguste  Alexandre.  French  general . 1817 — 1882. 

Dudeney  (dud'nl),  Henry,  Mrs.,  born  Whitten.  English  novelist . 1866  - . 

Dudevant  (dud'vaN'),  Amantine  Lucile  Aurore,  Madame,  born  Dupin. 

George  Sand.  French  novelist . 1804 — 1876. 

Dudley  (dud'll),  Benjamin  Winslow.  American  surgeon . 1785 — 1870. 

Dudley,  Joseph.  Governor  of  Massachusetts . 1647 — 1720. 

Dudley  .Robert,  Earl  of  Leicester.  Favorite  of  Queen  Elizabeth  of  England.  15327-1588. 

Duer  (du'er),  John.  American  jurist.  [Marine  Insurance.] . 1782 — 1858. 

Duer,  William  Alexander.  Brother  of  John.  American  jurist  and  educator.  1780 — 1858. 

Duez  (dii'gz'),  Ernest  Ange.  French  painter . 1843—1896. 

Dufaure  (dii'for'),  Jules  Armand  Stanislas.  French  statesman . 1798 — 1881. 

Du  Fay  (du  fS'),  Charles  Francois  de  Cisternay.  French  chemist . 1698 — 1739. 

Duff  (duf),  Alexander.  Scottish  missionary  in  India . 1806 — 1878. 

Duff,  Mountstuart  Elphinstone  Grant,  Sir.  Scot,  politician  and  misc.  writer..  1829 — 1906. 
Dufferin  and  Ava  (duf'er-Tn,  a'vd),  Frederick  Temple  Hamilton  Blackwood, 

Marquis  of.  Eng.  statesman.  Governor-general  of  Canada  (1872-79) _ 1826 — 1902. 

Duffy  (duf'T),  Charles  Gavan,  Sir.  Irish  and  Australian  statesman  and  author. 1816 — 1903. 

Dufour  (dii'foor'),  Guillaume  Henri.  Swiss  general . 1787 — 1875. 

Dufrgnoy  (dii'fra'nwa'),  Adelaide,  born  Gillette-Billet.  French  writer . 1765 — 1825. 

Dufresny  (du'frS'ne'),  Charles  Riviere.  French  dramatist . 1648 — 1724. 

Dugdale  (dug'dal),  William,  Sir.  English  antiquary . 1605—1686. 

Dughet  (dii'gS'),  Gaspard.  Le  Guaspre.  French  painter  at  Rome . 1613 — 1675. 

Duguay-Trouin  (du'gg'-troo'SN'),  Rent*.  French  admiral . 1673—1736. 

Du  Guesclin  (  dii  gS'klSN'),  Bertrand.  Constable  of  France . 13207-1380. 

Duhamel  (du'a'mgl'),  Jean  Baptiste.  French  natural  philosopher . 1624 — 1706. 

Diihring  (dii'rTng),  Eugen  Carl.  German  philosopher . 1833 — 1901. 

Dujardin  (du'zhar'dXN'),  Fglix.  French  zoologist . 1801—1860. 

Du  Jardln  (dii  zhar'dSN'),  Karel.  Dutch  painter . 16227-1678. 

Dulaure  (dii'lor'),  Jacques  Antoine.  French  historian . 1755 — 1835. 

Duller  (dool'er),  Eduard.  German  historian  and  poet . 1809—1853. 

Dumanolr  (dii'ma'nwar'),  Philippe  Francois  Pinel.  French  dramatist . 1806 — 1865. 

Dumarsals  (du'mar'sg'),  Cgsar  Chesneau.  French  grammarian . 1676 — 1756. 

Dumas  (dii'ma'),  Alexandre.  French  romantic  novelist  and  dramatist . 1802—1870. 

Dumas.  Alexandre.  Dumas  fils.  French  dramatist  and  novelist . 1824 — 1895. 

Du  Maurier  (dii  mo'rya'),  George  Louis  Palmella  Busson.  French  illustra¬ 
tor  and  novelist  in  England.  [ London  Punch.  Trilby.] . 1834 — 1896. 

Dumgrll  (du'ma'rel'),  Andrg  Marie  Constant.  Fr.  physician  and  naturalist..  1774 — 1860. 

Dumesnil  (diPmg'nel'),  Marie  Frangoise  Marchand.  Freuch  actress . 1711 — 1803. 

Diimichen  (dii'me-KSn),  Johaunes.  German  Egyptologist . 1833 — 1894. 

Dumont  (dii'mdN'),  Augustin  Alexandre.  French  sculptor . 1801 — 1884. 

Dumont,  Pierre  Etienne  Louis.  Swiss  publicist  and  expositor  of  Benthamism. 1759 — 1829. 

Dumont  d’Urville  (elur'vel'),  juie8  St^bast’en  C^sar.  French  navigator . 1790 — 1842. 

Dumoulin  (dii'moo'ISN'),  Charles.  French  jurist . 1500 — 1566. 

Dumouriez  (dii'moo'rya'),  Charles  Francois.  French  general . 1739 — 1823. 

Dunant  (dii'naN'),  Jean  Henry.  Swiss  physician  and  philanthropist.  [Inter¬ 
national  amity.  Nobel  peace  prize,  1901.] . 1828—1910. 

Dunbar  (dttn'bar),  Paul  Laurence.  American  negro  poet . 1872 — 1906. 

Dunbar  (dun-bar'),  William.  Scottish  poet . . 1465?-1530? 

Duncan  (duq'Mn)  I.  King  of  Scotland  (1034-40),  murdered  by  Macbeth -  ?  — 1040. 

Duncan,  Adam,  Viscount  Duncan  of  Camperdown.  British  admiral . 1731 — 1804. 

Duncker  (ddbqk'er),  Maximilian  Wolfgang.  German  historian . 1811 — 1886. 

Dundas  (dun-das'),  Henry,  Viscount  Melville.  British  statesman . 1742 — 1811. 

Dundee  (dun-de/),  Viscount.  See  Graham,  John. 

Dundonald  (dun-d5n'dld),  Thomas  Cochrane,  tenth  Earl  of.  Lord  Cochrane. 

English  admiral . 1775 — 1860. 

Dunglisson,  or  Dungilson  (duq'glT-swn),  Robley.  American  physician  and 

medical  writer . 1798 — 1 869. 

Dunmore  (dun'mor'),  John  Murray,  fourth  Earl.  Governor  of  Virginia . 1732 — 1809. 

Dunne  (dun),  Finley  Peter.  American  humorist.  [Mr.  Dooley.] . 1867  - . 

Dunning  (dun'Tng),  John,  first  Baron  Ashburton.  English  lawyer . 1731 — 1783. 

Dunois,  do  (de  du'nwa'),  Jean,  Count.  The  Bastard  of  Orleans.  French  com¬ 
mander,  and  one  of  the  national  heroes  of  France . 14037-1468. 

Duns  Scotus  (dunz  sko'tws),  Joannes.  The  Subtle  Doctor.  Scottish  scholastic 

theologian . 12657-1308. 

Dunstan  (dun'stftn),  Saint.  Archbishop  of  Canterbury .  925 —  988. 

Dunster  (dun'ster),  Henry.  First  president  of  Harvard  College . 1612  7-1659. 

Dtintzer  (diin'tser),  Johann  Heinrich  Josef.  German  philologist . 1813 — 1901. 

Dupanloup  (dii'paN'loo'),  F41ix  Antoine  Philibert.  French  prelate . 1802—1878. 

Duperr6  (du'pe'ra'),  Victor  Guy,  Baron.  French  admiral . 1775 — 1846. 

Duperrey  (dii'pS're'),  Louis  Isidore.  French  liydrographer . 1786 — 1865. 

Duperron  (dii'pg'rSN'),  Jacques  Davy.  French  cardinal . 1556 — 1618. 

Dupetit-Thouars  (du'p’-te'-too'ar'),  Louis  Marie  Aubert.  French  botanist  .1758 — 1831. 

Dupin  (du'pSN'),  Jean  Henri.  French  dramatic  author . 17917-1887. 

Dupleix  (du'plSks'),  Joseph  Francois,  Marquis.  French  governor  in  India. .  .1697 — 1763. 
Duplessis  (dii  plS'se'),  Georges  Victor  Antoine  Gratet.  Fr.  art  historian. . .  .1834 — 1899. 
Du"Plessis-!VIornay.  See  Mornay. 

DuployS  (du'plwa'ya'),  fimile.  French  stenographer.  [Duploye  method.]  .  .1833 — 1913. 
Duponceau  (dii'pbN'so'  ;  Angl.  du-p5n'so),  Peter  Stephen,  originally  Pierre 

Etienne.  Franco- American  lawyer  and  scholar . 1760 — 1844. 

Dupont  (du-p5nt'),  Samuel  Francis.  American  rear  admiral . 1803 — 1865. 

Du  Pont  de  Nemours  (dii'  p6n'  de  ne-moor'),  Pierre  Samuel.  Grandfather 

of  Samuel  Francis  Dupont.  French  political  economist . 1739 — 1817. 

Dupr6  (dii'pra'),  Giovanni.  Italian  sculptor .  1817 — 1882. 

Dupr6,  Jules.  French  landscape  painter . 1812 — 1889. 

Duprez  (dii'pra'),  Gilbert  Louis.  French  operatic  tenor . 1806 — 1896. 

Dupuis  (dii'pwe'),  Charles  Francois.  French  savant  and  philosopher . 1742 — 1809. 

Dupuytren  (dii'pw'e'trSN'),  Guillaume,  Baron.  French  anatomist . 1777 — 1835. 

Duquesne  (du'kan'),  Abraham,  Marquis.  French  naval  commander . 1610 — 1688. 

Duquesnoy  (dii'kg'nwa'l,  Francois.  Flemish  sculptor . 1594 — 1646. 

Duran  (doo-ran'),  Agustrn.  Spanish  author  and  critic . . . 1789 — 1862. 

Duran  (du'riiN'),  Carolus.  Real  name  Charles  Auguste  Emile  Durand. 

French  portrait  painter . 1837 — 1917. 

Durand  (du'raN'),  Alice  Marie  Celeste,  born  Fleury.  Pseudonym  HenH  Gre- 

ville.  French  author . 1842 — 1902. 

Durand  (du-r5nd'),  Asher  Brown.  American  painter  and  engraver . 1796 — 1886. 

Durant  (dfi-rSnt'),  Henry  Fowle.  Originally  Henry  Welles  Smith.  Founder 

of  Wellesley  College . 1822 — 1881, 

Durante  (doo-ran'ta),  Francesco.  Italian  composer  of  sacred  music . 1684 — 1755. 

Dlirer  (dii'rer),  Albrecht  or  Albert.  German  painter  and  engraver . 1471 — 1528. 

Duret  (dii'r?'),  Francisque  Joseph.  French  sculptor . 1804 — 1865. 

D’Urfey  (dQr'fT),  Thomas.  English  poet  and  dramatist . 1653 — 1723. 

Diiringsfeld  von  (fon  du'rTngs-fglt),  Ida.  German  authoress . 1815 — 1876. 

DurkheimMur'kaN'),  Ilhntte.  French  sociologist  and  philosopher . 1858  - . 

Duroc  (dii'rok'l,  Gerard  Christophe  Michel,  Duke  of  Friuli.  Fr.  general - 1772 — 1813. 

Duruy  (du'rii-e'),  Victor.  French  historian,  and  minister  of  education . 1811 — 1894. 

Duse  (doo'za),  Eleonora.  Signora  Checchi.  Italian  actress . 1859  - . 

Du  Sommerard  (dii  som'rdr'),  Alexandre.  French  archeeologist . 1779 — 1842. 

Dussek  (dtfo'sSk),  Jan  Ladislav.  Bohemian  musical  composer . 1761 — 1812. 

Dustin  (dus'tTn),  Hannah.  American  heroine  of  Indian  w  ars . 1660 —  ? 

Dutrochet  (diVtro'shS'),  Ren6  Joachim  Henri.  French  physiologist . 1776 — 1847. 

Duval  (dii'v&l'),  Claude.  Noted  highwayman  in  England . 1643 — 1670. 

Duvergler  de  Hauranne  (dii'vSr'zhya'  de  o'ran'),  Jean.  French  Jansenist 

theologian . 1581 — 1643. 

Duvergler  de  Hauranne,  Prosper.  French  statesman  and  writer . 1798 — 1881. 

Duycklnck  (dl'kTqk),  Evert  Augustus.  Am.  writer.  With  his  brother, 

George  Long  Duyckinck  (1823-1863),  he  compiled  a  “Cyc.  of  Am.  Lit.”.  .1816 — 1878. 

Duvse,  van  (van  doi'ze),  Prudens.  Flemish  poet . 1804—1859. 

Dvorak,  Boh.  Dvorak  (dvSr'zhak),  Anton.  Bohemian  composer . 1841 — 1904. 

Dwight  (dwit),  John  Sullivan.  American  musical  critic . 1813 — 1893. 


K  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  ftch  (144) ;  boN  ;  yet ;  zh  =  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Quid®. 
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Bom.  Died* 

Dwight,  Timothy.  American  divine.  President  of  Tale  College . 1752—1817. 

Dwight,  Timothy.  Grandson  of  preceding.  American  educationist.  Presi¬ 
dent  of  Yale  University  (188C-1899) . 1828 — 1916. 

Dyco  (dis),  Alexander.  Scottish  editor  and  scholar.  [Shakespeare.] . 1798— 18C9. 

Dyce,  William.  Scottisli  historical  painter . 1806 — 1864. 

Dyck,  or  DIJk,  van  (van  Uik'),  Philip.  Dutch  painter . . 1C807-1752. 

Dyer  (di'er),  George.  English  scholar  and  author . 1755 — 1841. 

Dyer,  John.  English  poet . 17007-1758. 

Dyer,  or  Dyar  (di'er),  Mary.  A  Quaker  martyr,  hanged  in  Boston .  ?  —  1660. 

Dyer,  William  Turner  Thiselton,  Sir.  English  botanist . 1843  . 

Dymond  (di'mund),  Jonathan.  English  Quaker  writer  and  moralist . 1796—1828. 

E 

Eadmer,  orEdmer  (Sd'mer).  English  monk  and  historian .  ?  — 1124? 

Eads  (edz),  James  Buchanan.  American  engineer.  [Miss.  Riv.  jetties.] . 1820 — 1887. 

Eames  (ainz),  Emma.  American  operatic  soprano . 1867  . 

Earle  (tirl),  Alice,  born  Morse.  American  writer  on  Am.  Colonial  subjects. .  .1853 — 1011. 

Earle,  Pliny.  American  inventor . 1762 — 1832. 

Earlorn  (GrGilm),  Richard.  English  engraver . 1743—1822. 

Early  (Qr'lT),  J ubal  Anderson.  Confederate  general . 181 6 — 1 894. 

Eastlake  (est'lak),  Charles  Locke,  Sir.  English  painter  and  art  critic . 1793 — 1865. 

Eaton  (fi'tfin),  Amos.  American  naturalist . 1776 — 1842. 

Eaton,  John.  American  educator.  U.  S.  com’rof  education  (1871-86) . 1829—1906. 

Eaton,  William.  American  Boldier.  Consul  at  Tunis . 1764 — 1811. 

Ebeling  (a'b^l-Tng),  Adolf.  German  writer  and  journalist . 1827 — 1896. 

Ebellng,  Christoph  Daniel.  German  geographer  and  historian . 1741 — 1817. 

Eberhard  (a'ber-hart),  Johann  August.  German  philosopher  and  writer . 1739 — 1809. 

Ebers  (a'bers),  Georg  Moritz.  German  Egyptologist  and  novelist . 1837 — 1898. 

Ebert  (a'bert),  Friedrich  Adolf.  German  bibliographer . 1791 — 1834. 

fibld  (a'bla'),  Jean  Baptiste.  French  general . 1758 — 1812. 

Ecchellensis  (gk'^-lfin'sTs),  Abraham.  Maronite  Orientalist .  ?  — 1664. 

Echegaray  (a'cha-ga-rP),  Josfi.  Spanish  dramatist.  [Nobel  prize  for  litera¬ 
ture,  1904.] . 18327-1 916. 

Echenique  (a'cha-ne'ka),  Jose  Rufino.  Peruvian  soldier . 1808 — 1879. 

Eckermann  (Sk'er-miin),  Johann  Peter.  German  author  and  editor . 1792 — 1854. 

Eckersberg  (Sk'trs-berK),  Christoff  Vilhelm.  Danish  painter . 1783 — 1853. 

Ecklord  (Sk'ferd),  Henry.  American  shipbuilder . 1775 — 1832. 

Eckhart  (Sk'hiirt),  Meister  (Master).  Father  of  German  Mysticism . 12607-1327? 

Eckhel  (ek'hgl),  Joseph  Hilarius.  Austrian  numismatist . 1737 — 1798. 

Eddy  (fid'T),  Mary  Baker  Glover,  Mrs.  Founder  of  Christian  Science.  [Sci¬ 
ence  and  Health  with  Key  to  the  Scriptures.] . 1821 — 1910. 

Edellnck  (a'de-llqk),  Gerard.  Flemish  engraver  in  France . 1640 — 1707. 

Eden  (e'den),  Richard.  English  writer  on  travels . 15217-1576. 

Edgeworth  (Sj'wnrth),  Maria.  English  novelist . . . 1767—1849. 

Edhem  Pasha  (fid'hfim'  pa-sha').  Turkish  statesman . 1813—1893. 

Edison  (ed't-snn),  Thomas  Alva.  American  electrician  and  inventor . 1847  - . 

Edmund,  or  Eadmund  (Sd'mund),  H.  Ironside.  King  of  the  English  (1016)  9817-1016. 

Edmund,  Saint.  Edmund  Rich.  Archbishop  of  Canterbury . 11707-1240. 

Edmunds  (Sd'mftndz),  George  Franklin.  American  lawyer  and  statesman ..  1828 — 1919. 

Edrlsi  (Sd-re'se),  or  Idrlsl  (ld-re'se).  Arabian  geographer . 10997-1180? 

Edward  (Sd'werd).  The  Martyr.  King  of  the  English  (975-978) .  9637-  978. 

Edward,  or'Eadward.  The  Confessor.  King  of  the  English  (1042-66) . 10027-1066. 

Edward  I.  Longshanks.  King  of  England  (1272-1307) . 1239 — 1307. 

Edward  n.  King  of  England  (1307-27).  Lost  the  battle  of  Bannockburn - 1284 — 1327. 

Edward  III.  King  of  England  (1327-77).  Gained  battle  of  Cr3cy,  1346 . 1312 — 1377. 

Edward  IV.  King  of  England  (1461-70  ;  1471-83).  [  Wars  of  the  Roses.  ] . . .  1442—1483. 

Edward  V.  King  of  England  (1483).  Murdered  in  the  Tower,  with  his 
brother  the  Duke  of  York,  by  order  of  his  uncle  the  Duke  of  Gloucester 

(Richard  III.) . 1470 — 1483. 

Edward  VI.  King  of  England  (1547-53).  Son  of  Henry  VIII. and  Jane  Seymour.  1537 — 1553. 

Edward  VII.  King  of  England  (1901-10).  Son  of  Victoria . 1841 — 1910. 

Edward-  The  Black  Prince.  Son  of  Eaward  III.  Prince  of  Wales . 1330 — 1376. 

Edward,  Thomas.  Scottish  naturalist . 1814—1886. 

Edwardes  (Sd'werdz),  Herbert  Benjamin,  Sir.  English  general  in  India . 1S19 — 1868. 

Edwards,  Amelia  Ann  Blandford.  English  novelist  and  Egyptologist . 1831 — 1892. 

Edwards,  George.  English  ornithologist . 1694 — 1773. 

Edwards,  Henri  Milne.  See  Milne-Edwards. 

Edwards,  Jonathan.  Am.  divine  and  metaphysician.  [ Freedom  of  the  TFt7/].1703 — 1758. 

Edwards,  Jonathan.  Son  of  preceding.  Am.  theol.  and  metaphysician . 1745 — 1801. 

Edwin  (Sd'wTn)or  Eadwlne  King  of  Northumbria  (617-633) .  5857-  633. 

Eeckhout,  van  den  (van  den  ak'hout),  Gerbrand.  Dutch  painter . 1621 — 1674. 

Ellen,  van  (van  fif'thi),  Justus.  Dutch  writer . 1684 — 1735. 

£galltfi  (a'gAle'ta'),  Philippe.  See  Orleans,  d’,  Louis  Philippe  Joseph,  Duke. 

Egbert  (Sg'bert).  The  Great.  King  of  the  West  Saxons  (802-839)  and  first 

overlord  or  “  king  ”  of  the  English  (827-839) .  7  —  839. 

Egede  (8g'e-d8),  Hans.  Danish  missionary  to  Greenland . 1686 — 1758. 

Egerton  (Sj'er-tzm),  Francis  Leveson-Gower,  Earl  of  Ellesmere.  English 

statesman  and  author . 1800 — 1857. 

Egerton,  Thomas,  Baron  Ellesmere  and  Viscount  Brackley.  Lord  ch&nc.of  Eng.  15407-1617. 

Eggleston  (Sg'dz-tun),  Edward.  American  author . 1837 — 1902. 

Eggleston,  George  Cary.  American  journalist  and  author . 1839 — 1911. 

Eginhard  (a'gin-hart),  or  Einhard  (in'hart).  German  secretary,  and  biogra¬ 
pher  of  Charlemagne .  770 —  840. 

Egleston  (§g'’lz-tRn),  Thomas.  American  mining  engineer . 1832 — 1900. 

Egmont  Sg'mSN';  Eng.  eg'mSnt),  Lamoral,  Count  of.  Flemish  soldier  and 

statesman . 1522—1568. 

Ehrenberg  (a'ren-b8rK),  Christian  Gottfried.  German  naturalist . 1795 — 1876. 

Elchberg  (iK'bSrK),  Julius.  German-American  musician . 1824—1893. 

Eichendorf ,  von  (fin  i'K^n-ddrf),  Joseph,  Baron.  German  poet,  novelist,  and 

dramatist . 1788 — 1857. 

Eichhorn  (iK'hOrn),  Johann  Gottfried.  German  Biblical  critic . 1752 — 1827. 

Eichwald  (iK'valt),  Karl  Eduard.  Russian  naturalist . 1795 — 1876. 

Eiffel  (S'feF),  Alexandre  Gustave.  French  engineer.  [The  Eiffel  Tower.]..  1832  - . 

Einhard-  See  Eginhard. 

Elsenlohr  (i'z8n-lor),  August.  German  Egyptologist . 1832—1902. 

Elagabalus  (e'la-gSb'd-lus),  or  Heliogabalus  (he'lT-o-gSb'd-lus).  Varius 

Avitus  Bassianus.  Emperor  of  Rome  (218-222) .  2057-  222. 

Eldon  (Sl'dfcn),  John  Scott,  Earl  of.  Lord  chancellor  of  England . 1751 — 1838. 

Elgar  (81'gnr),  Edward,  Sir.  English  composer . 1857  - . 

Elgin  (Sl'gTn),  James  Bruce,  eighth  Earl  of.  British  statesman.  Governor- 

general  of  Canada  and  later  viceroy  of  India . 1811 — 1863. 

Elgin,  Thomas  Bruce,  seventh  Earl  of.  Father  of  James  Bruce.  British  di¬ 
plomatist.  [Elgin  marbles.] . 1766 — 1841. 

Elgin  and  Kincardine  (kln-kar'dln),  Victor  Alexander  Bruce,  ninth  Earl  of. 

Son  of  James  Bruce.  English  administrator.  Viceroy  of  India  (1894-99). . .  1849 — 1917. 
Ella  (e'll  -a  ;  Lamb  intended  the  name ,  which  was  that  of  an  Italian  acquaint¬ 
ance ,  to  be  pronounced  EVlia ,  but  this  pronunciation  has  apparently  never 
been  used  to  any  extent).  Pseudonym  of  Charles  Lamb. 

Elias  Levita  (e-li'&s  le-vi'tri).  Properly  Eliah  ben  Ascher  ha  Levi.  Jewish 

Hebraist  in  Germany . 14727-1549. 

£llo  do  Beaumont  (a'le'  de  bo'mON'),  Jean  Baptiste  Armand  Louis  Lfionce. 

French  geologist . 1798 — 1874. 

Eliot  (81'T-ftt),  Charles  William.  Am. educator.  Pres.  Harvard  Univ. (1869-1909). 1834  - . 

Eliot,  George.  Pseudonym  of  Mary  Ann  Evans  [Lewes)  [Cross).  English 

novelist  and  poet . . 1819 — 1880. 

EUot,  John,  Sir.  English  statesman  and  orator . 1592—1632. 


Bom.  Died. 

Eliot,  John.  Apostle  to  the  Indians.  American  clergyman  . 1604 — 1690. 

Eliott,  George  Augustus,  Baron  Heathtield  of  Gibraltar.  British  general - 1717 — 1790. 

Elizabeth  (e*llz'd-b6th).  Queen  of  England  (1558-1603).  Daughter  of  Henry 

VIII.  and  Anne  Boleyn . 1533 — 1603. 

Elizabeth.  Pauline  El izabet h  Oil ilie  Luise,  born  Princess  of  Wied.  Carmen 

Sylva.  Queen  of  Roumania  and  author . . 1843 — 1916. 

Elizabeth  Petrovna  (pa-trov'na).  Empress  of  Russia  (1741-62) .  1709 — 1762. 

Elkins  (81'kinz),  Stephen  Benton.  American  lawyer  and  senator . 1841 — 1911. 

Ellenborough  (Sl'gn-btir'fi),  Edward  Law,  first  Baron.  Chief  justice  of  Eng.  1750 — 1818. 

Ellery  (Sl'er-T),  William.  Signer  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence . 1727 — 1820. 

Ellet  (81'6t),  Charles.  American  engineer .  . 1810 — 1862. 

ElliCOtt  (81'T-k#t),  Andrew.  American  astronomer . 1754—1820. 

Ellicott,  Charles  John.  English  bishop  and  author . 1819 — 1905. 

Elliotson  (Sl'Y-tH-sfin),  John.  English  physician  and  writer . 1791 — 1868. 

Elliott  (Sl'T-iZt).  Charles  Loring.  American  painter,  esp.  of  portraits . 1812—1868. 

Elliott,  Kbenezer.  Corn- Law  Rhymer.  English  poet . 1781 — 1849. 

Elliott,  Jesse  Duncan.  American  naval  officer . 1782 — 1845. 

Ellis  (8l'Ts)  (originally  Sharpe),  Alexander  John.  English  philologist . 1814 — 1890. 

Ellis,  George.  English  miscellaneous  writer . 1753 — 1815. 

Ellis,  George  Edward.  American  clergyman  and  historian . 1814 — 1894. 

Ellis,  Henry  Havelock.  English  scientist  and  author.  [Psychology of  *S&r.].1859  - . 

Ellis,  Sarah  Stickney,  Mrs.  English  authoress . 18127-1872. 

Ellsworth  (8lz'  wwrth),  Oliver.  American  jurist  and  statesman . 1745 — 1807. 

Ellwood  (Sl'wdod),  Thomas.  English  Quaker  writer.  Reader  to  Milton - 1639 — 1713. 

Elmes  (81mz),  Harvey  Lonsdale.  English  architect . 1813 — 1847. 

Elrnsley  (elmz'lT),  Peter.  English  critic  and  classical  scholar . 1773 — 1825. 

Elphinston  (Sl'fTn-stwn),  James.  Scottish  educationist . .  . . 1721 — 1809. 

Elphinstone  (-stun),  Mountstuart.  English  statesman  and  historian . 1779 — 1859. 

Elsheimer  (61s'ln-mer),  Adam.  II  Tedesco .  German  painter . 1578 — 1620. 

Elssler  (els'ler),  Fanny.  Viennese  dancer . 1810 — 1884. 

Ely  (e'lT),  Richard  Theodore.  American  political  economist . 1854  - . 

Elyot  (81'T-ftt),  Thomas,  Sir.  English  diplomatist  and  lexicographer . 14907-1546. 

Elze  (81't.se),  Karl.  German  poet  and  Shakespearean  scholar . 1821 — 1889. 

Elzevir  (81'ze-ver  ;  -ver)  [Dutch  Elzevier  or  Elsevier,  81'ze-ver),  Bonaven- 
ture  (b.  1583,  d.  1652),  son ,  and  Abraham  (b.  1592,  d.  1652),  grandson ,  of 
Louis.  Dutch  printers,  at  Leyden,  of  exquisite  editions  of  the  classics. 

Elzevir,  Louis.  Dutch  printer  at  Leyden . 15407-1617. 

Emanuel  (e-man'u-el).  (Port.  Manoel,  ma'ndb-al'.)  The  Great ,  or  the  Hap¬ 
py.  King  of  Portugal . 1469 — 1521. 

Embury  (Sm'ber-T),  Philip.  First  Methodist  minister  in  America . 1729 — 1775. 

fimeric— David  (am'rek'-da'ved'),  Toussaint  Bernard.  French  archaeologist.  1755 — 1839. 

Emerson  (Sm'er-s&n),  George  Barrell.  American  educationist . 1797 — 1881. 

Emerson,  Ralph  Waldo.  American  essayist,  poet,  and  philosopher . 1803 — 1882. 

Emilio  (a-mel'yo),  Paolo.  ( Lat .  Pau'lus  ABmil'iun)  Italian  historian . 14607-1529. 

Emma  (8m'a).  Wife  of  William  111.  Mother  of  Queen  Wilhelm  ina.  Queen 

Regent  of  the  Netherlands  (1890-98) . 1858  - . 

Emmet  (Sm'St),  Robert.  Irish  insurrectionist . . .  1778 — 1803. 

Empedocles  (8m-p8d'o-klez).  Greek  philosopher . ab.  500  b.  c. —  430? 

£nambuc,  d’  (da'naN'buk'),  Pierre  Vandrosques  Diel.  Founder  of  French 

colonies  in  the  West  Indies . 1570 — 1636. 

Encina,  or  Enzina,  del  (del  8n-the'nii),  Juan.  Spanish  poet . 14687-1534. 

Encke  (Si)'ke),  Johann  Franz.  German  astronomer . 1791 — 1865. 

Endicott,  or  Endecott  (Sn'di-k<5t),  John.  Col.  gov.  of  Massachusetts . 15S87-UIG5. 

Endlicher  (Snt'liK-er),  Stephan  Ladislaus.  Hungarian  bot.  and  philologist.  .1804 — 1849. 

Enfantin  (aN'faN'taN'),  Barthelemy  Prosper.  French  socialist . 1796 — 1864. 

Enfield  (8n'feld),  William.  English  clergyman  and  scholar . 1741 — 1797. 

Engelbrechtsen  (Sng'el-brfiK'tsIn),  Cornelis.  Dutch  painter . 1468 — 1533. 

Enghien,  d’  (daN'g&N'),  Louis  Antoine  Henri  de  Bourbon-Conde,  Duke. 

French  prince.  Executed  by  order  of  Napoleon  1 . 1772 — 1804. 

English  (Tq'glTsh),  Thomas  Dunn.  American  author.  [Ben  Bolt.] . 1819 — 1902. 

Ennius  (8n'T-ws),  Quintus.  Roman  poet . b.  c.  239 —  169. 

Entrecasteaux,  d’  (daN'tr’-kas'to'),  Antoine  Raymond  Joseph  de  Brani. 

French  admiral  and  explorer . ^ . 1737 — 1793. 

Eon  de  Beaumont,  d’  (da'6N'  de  bo/m6N'),  Charles  Genevieve  Louis  Auguste 

Andr8  Timoth8e.  Chevalier  d'Eon.  French  diplomatist . 1728 — 1810 

EdtVds  (fit'vfish),  Jbzsef,  Baron.  Hungarian  statesman  and  writer . 1813 — 1871. 

Epaminondas  (e-pSm'T-nfin'das).  Theban  statesman  and  general . b.  c.  4187-  362. 

£pfie,  del’  (de  la'pa'),  Charles  Michel.  French  philanthropist . 1712 — 1789. 

Epictetus  (gp'tk-te'tfts).  Roman  Stoic  philosopher .  60?-  120? 

Epicurus  (Sp'T-ku'rSs).  Greek  philosopher.  [Epicurean  school.] . b.  c.  3427-  270. 

Epimenides  (Sp'T-mSn'i-dez).  Cretan  poet  and  philosopher . fl.  b.  c.  7th  c. 

fipinay,  d’  (da'pe'nfi'),  Louise  Florence  P8tronille  de  la  Live,  born  Tardieu 

d’Esclavelles.  French  author . 1725 — 1783. 

Epiphanes  (e-pif'd-nez).  See  Antiochus. 

Episcopius  (Sp'Ts-ko'pT-us),  Simon.  Bisschop.  Dutch  theologian . 1583 — 1643. 

Eprfimfinil  (a'pra'ma'nel').  See  Espremesnil. 

Erard  (a'rar'),  Sebastien.  French  manufacturer  of  musical  instruments . 1752 — 1831. 

Erasmus  (e-rXz'm&s),  Desiderius.  Gerhard  Gerhards.  Dutch  scholar . 14667-1536. 

Eratosthenes  (Sr'ri-tbs'the-nez).  Greek  geometer  and  astronomer . b.  c.  276?-  195? 

Ercilla  y  ZufUga.  de  (da  Sr-thel'ya  e  thoo'nye-ga),  Alonso.  Spanish  poet. 

[La  Araucana.] . 1533 — 1596? 

Erckmann-Chatrian  (Srk'man-sha'tre-aN').  fimile  Erckmann  (1822-99), 

Alexandre  Chatrian  (1826-90).  French  novelists  in  collaboration. 

Erdmann  (erd'man  ;  ert'-),  Benno.  German  philosopher . 1851  - . 

Erdmann,  Johann  Eduard.  German  philosopher . 1805 — 1892. 

Erdmann,  Otto  Linn6.  German  chemist . 1804—1869. 

Eric  (Sr'Tk).  The  Red.  Scand.  navigator,  reputed  discoverer  of  America - fl.  1000. 

Eric  XIV.  Son  of  Gustavus  Vasa.  King  of  Sweden  (1560-68) . . 1533 — 1577. 

Ericeira  (a're-sg'e-ra).  See  Xavier  de  Menezes,  Francisco. 

Ericsson  (§r'Tk-swn),  John.  Swedish  engineer  and  inventor  in  America . 1803 — 1889. 

Ertgena  (e-rTj'e-nd),  Joannes  Scotus.  Irish-Scottish  philosopher  in  France..  ?  —  875? 
Erlach,  d’  (d&r'lak';  G.  6r'laK),  Jean  Louis.  Swiss  general.  Marshal  of  France.  1595 — 1650. 
Ermak-Timofeevich  (y6r-mak'-tT-ma-fa'yg-vTch).  Cossack  chief,  and  con¬ 
queror  of  Siberia .  7  — 1584. 

Erman  (Sr'man) ,  Adolf.  Son  of  Georg  Adolf .  German  Egyptologist  and  author.  1854  - . 

Erman,  Georg  Adolf.  German  physicist . 1806 — 1877. 

Emesti  (Sr-nSs'te),  Johann  August.  German  theologian  and  philologist . 1707 — 1781. 

Ernst  (Ernst),  Heinrich  Wilhelm.  German  musician . 1814 — 1865. 

Ernst  August  (Srnst  ou'goost).  King  of  Hanover  (1837-51) . 1771 — 1851. 

Erpe'nlus,  or  Erpen,  van  (van  Sr'pen),  Thomas.  Dutch  Orientalist . 1584 — 1624. 

Errard  (g'rar'),  Charles.  French  painter  and  architect . 1606 — 1689. 

Ersch  i  Srsh),  Johann  Samuel.  German  cyclopedist . 17G6 — 1828. 

Erskine  (Qr'sktn),  Ebenezer.  Scottish  theologian . 1680 — 1754. 

Erskine,  John.  Scottish  jurist.  [Institxdes  of  the  Law  of  Scotland.] . 1695 — 1768. 

Erskine,  Thomas,  first  Baron.  Lord  chancellor  of  England . 1750 — 1823. 

Erxleben  (Srks'la'b^n),  Johann  Christian  Polycarp.  German  naturalist . 1744 — 1777. 

Esarhaddon  (e'sar-hSd'tfn).  Son  of  Sennacherib.  King  of  Assyria  (b.  c.  681-68).  ?-B.  c.  668. 

Escalante,  d’  (das'ka-lan'ta),  Juan.  Officer  under  Cortes  in  Mexico .  7  — 1519. 

Eschenbach,  von  (fon  Ssh'en-baK),  Wolfram.  See  Wolfram  von  Eschenbach. 
Eschenmayer,  von  (fin  Ssh'^n-mher),  Adam  Karl  August.  German  philoso¬ 
pher,  metaphysician,  and  mystic . 1768 — 1852* 

Escobar  y  Mendoza  (Ss'ko-bar'  e  mgn-do'tha  ;  268),  Antonio.  Spanish  casuist 

and  Jesuit . 1589—1669. 

Escobedo  (Ss'kfc-ba'tho  ;  133,  146),  Mariano.  Mexican  soldier . 1827 — 1902. 

Escosura,  de  la  (da  la  Ss'ko-soo'ra),  Patricio.  Sp.  politician  and  author - 1807 — 1878. 

Esmond  (5z'nmnd),  Henry  V.,  born  Jack.  English  dramatist . 1869  - . 

Espnna  de  (da  Ss-pan'ya),  Carlos  Jos£  Enrique,  Count.  Spanish  general  — 1775—1839. 
Espartero  (Ss'par-ta'ro),  Joaquin  Baldomero.  Duke  de  la  Vittoria.  Spanish 

general  and  statesman . 1792—1879. 


ale,  senate,  c&re,  Am,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofd ;  eve,  Svent,  find,  recfint,  maker ;  ice,  Ill ;  old,  6bey,  orb,  5dd,  s6ft,  connect ;  use,  unite,  <irn,  iip,  circus,  menU ; 
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Espy  (es'pl )',  James  B0Velist . }"£ 

Esqulros  fgs'k  wl'rtsa')  H^r^h*?6  Dom‘?ique-  Fren<*  alienist . "1772-1840. 

J  if*  xn  r?8  1’  eun  Alphonse.  B  reuch  writer . 1812—1876 

Essen^"'?*?  Hans^nrfv  j0aami  Heinrich-  Her.  R.  Cath.  theol. . .1772— 1847. 

PcaaS  x8/xi  \  i?n,®  ^e“rik»  Count.  Swedish  field  marshal . 1756—1824 

L  ^  E,jbe r t  Ee V’ereui ,  second  Earl  of.  Earl  marshal  of  England, 
tavonte  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  Executed .  15R7 _ ir,oi 

wu14  5evereui’  third  Earl  of.  Parliamentary  general . 1691—1646. 

PatalnV  ^?rl  °f'  Ell«liah  statesman  and  general . 16417-1576. 

d4  t5.N  )>  Charles  Hector,  Count.  French  admiral . 1729—1794. 

(ffna);  a  princely  house  of  Italy,  famous  from  the  10th  century. 

Este,  Alberto  AzzoIL  Italian  prince  (b.  996,  d.  1097),  who  married  Kunigunde, 

*  the  ®av.  house  of  Guelph.  Their  son,  Guelph  IV.,  is  the  an- 

cesfcor  of  the  royal  line  of  Brunswick  and  Hanover 

r In*  M/£quis*  Founder  of  the  Estes  of  Ferrara .  ?  -1201? 

Esterhdzy  (Ss'ter-ha'ze).  (Hung.  Eszterhdzy,  ga'ter-.)  Noble  family  of 
Hungary,  distinguished  for  wealth.  First  mentioned  in  1238. 

Esterhazy  von  GalSntha  (fon  g6aan-t8),  Paul  (Pal).  Gov.-geu.  of  Hungary. . .  1635—1713. 

PcHonne  w  ty®“  Hen"-  Head  of  a  French  family  of  printers  and  scholars  14607-1520. 

Estienne,  Henri,  Son  of  Robert.  French  printer  and  author .  1628 _ 1598. 

Estienne,  Robert.  Son  of  1st  Henri.  French  printer  and  scholar _ _  _ _ .  '  *  1503—1559. 

Estrades,  d  (des  trad'),  Godefroi,  Comte.  French  general  and  statesman ....  1607 — 1686. 
Etampes,  d’  (da'tiiNp'),  Anne  de  Pisseleu,  Duchess.  Mistress  of  Francis  I.  of 

France . . . jgQg . 1575^ 

Etex  (5'tgks'),  Antoine.  French  sculptor  and  architectural  designer’ ! ! ! ! ! !  ]  1808— 1888. 
Ethelbaid,  or  Altheibaid  ( Sth'^i-bSJd).  King  of  the  West  Saxons  (858-860) . .  ?  —  860. 

Ethelbert  (Sth'21-bQrt),  .ffithelberht,  or  ^Jdilberct.  King  of  Keut .  552?-  616. 

Etholbert  King  of  the  West  Saxons  (860-866) .  ?  —  866 

Ethelred  (Sth'el-rSd),  or  ^Gthelred,  I.  King  of  the  West  Saxons  (866-871). . ’.  ?  —  871*. 
Ethelred.  or  ^thdred,  II.  The  Unready.  King  of  the  English  (9787-101G).  9687-1016. 
Ethel  Will!  (6th  21-woolf),  iEthelwulf,  or  Athulf.  King  of  the  West  Saxons 

(839-858) . 6 .  ?  _  858# 

Etherege_(  5th'er-6j),  George,  Sir.  English  comic  dramatist .  .  .16357-1691. 

Etienne  (a'tySu'),  Charles  Guillaume.  French  dramatist  and  polit.  writer. .  .17777-1845. 
Etienne.  See  Estienne. 

Ettmiiller  (St'mul'fcr),  Ernst  Moritz  Ludwig.  German  philologist . 1802—1877. 

Etty  (St'T),  William.  English  figure  painter . 1787—1849. 

Eucken  ^oik'en),  Rudolf  Christoph.  German  philosopher  and  author . 1846  - . 

Euclid  (u'klYd)  of  Alexandria.  ( Lat .  Eucll'des.)  Greek  geometrician . fl.  b.  c.300. 

Euclid  of  Megara.  Greek  philosopher . .  c.  440?-  7 

Eudocia  (u-do'shY-a).  Roman  empress .  393?-  460? 

Eudoxus  (u-d5k'sus)  of  Cnidus  (ni'dus).  Greek  astronomer . b.  c.  409?-  353? 

Eugene  (u-jen'),  Prince,  of  Savoy.  ( Fr .  Eugfcne,  G'zhSn'.  Francois  Eugbie 

de  Savoie- Carign  an.)  Austrian  general . 1663—1736. 

Eugenie  (fPzha'ne'),  or  Marie  Eugdnle  de  Montljo  de  Guzman.  Empress 

of  the  French.  Wife  of  Napoleon  III . 1826—1920. 

Eugenlus  (ti-je'nY-as)  IV.,  Gabriel  Condolmieri.  Pope  (1431-47) . 1383—1447. 

Eulenburg,  ZU  (tsoo_oPlen-boorK),  Botho,  Count.  German  statesman . 1831  - . 

Euler  (oi'ler  ;  Angl.  u'ler),  Leonhard.  Swiss  mathematician . 1707 — 1783. 

Euripides  (u-rYp'Y-dez).  Athenian  tragic  poet .  b.  c.  480 —  406. 

Eusebius  (u-se'bY-ws)  Pam'phili.  Bishop  of  Ciesarea.  Eccles.  historian -  260?-  340? 

Eustachio  (a'dbs-ta'kyo),  Bartolommeo.  {Lat.  Eusta'chlus)  Italian  anato¬ 
mist.  [Eustachian  tube.] .  ?  — 1574. 

EustlS  (us'tYs),  William.  American  physician  and  statesman . 1753 — 1825. 

Eutropius  (u-tro'pY-Ss),  or  Flavius  Eutropius  Roman  historian . fl.  3G4. 

Eutyches  (u'tl-kez).  Greek  heresiarch .  375?-  454? 

Evald  (a'val),  Johannes.  Danish  poet . 1743 — 1781. 

Evans  (8v'&nz),  George  De  Lacy,  Sir.  British  general . 1787 — 1870. 

Evans,  Mary  Ann.  See  ElKot,  George. 

Evans,  Oliver.  American  engineer  and  inventor . 1755 — 1819. 

Evans,  Robley  Dunglison.  American  rear  admiral . 1846 — 1912. 

Evans,  Thomas.  American  minister  of  the  Society  of  Friends . 1798 — 1868. 

EvartS  (Sv'erts),  William  Maxwell.  American  lawyer  and  statesman . 1818 — 1901. 

Evelyn  (8v'e-lYn  ;  Sv'lYn),  John.  English  Royalist  and  author.  [Diary.] . 1620 — 1706. 

EveraertS  (ev'er-arts),  Jan  Nicolai.  Sobriquet  of  Johannes  Secundus. 

Everdingen,  van  (van  8v'er-dYng'£n),  Allart.  Dutch  landscape  painter . 1621—1675. 

Everett  (Sv'er-St),  Alexander  Hill.  American  diplomat  and  polit.  writer 1792 — 1847. 

Everett,  Edward.  Brother  of  Alex.  American  orator  and  statesman . 1794 — 1865. 

Eversley  (5v'erz-lY),  George  John  Shaw-Lefevre,  first  Baron.  English  states¬ 
man  and  political  writer . . 1832  - . 

Everts  (Sv'erts),  William  Wallace.  American  Baptist  divine  and  writer. .. .1814 — 1890. 
Evremond.  See  Saint-Evremond. 

Ewald,  von  (fon  a'valt),  Georg  Heinrich  August.  German  Hebraist  and  Bib- 

lical_critic . 1803 — 1875. 

Ewell  (u'Sl),  Richard  Stoddert.  Confederate  lieutenant  general . 1817 — 1872. 

Ewing  (u'Yng),  Juliana  Horatia,  born  Gatty.  English  story-writer . 1841 — 1885. 

Ewing,  Thomas.  American  statesman . . . 1789 — 1871. 

Exmouth  (Sks'mwth),  Edward  Pellew,  first  Viscount.  English  admiral . 1757 — 1833. 

Eyck,  van  (van  Ik'),  Hubert  or  Huybrecht.  Brother  of  Jan.  Flemish  painter  13707-1426. 

Eyck,  van,  Jan.  Janvan  Brugge.  Flemish  painter . . . 13907-1440. 

Eyre  (Sr),  Edward  John.  English  explorer  in  Australia.  Gov.  of  Jamaica.  ..1815—1901. 

Eytelwein  (i't^l-vin),  Johann  Albrecht.  Prussian  engineer . 1764 — 1848. 

Ezekiel  (e-ze'kY-81;  S-zek'y81),  Moses  Jacob.  American  sculptor . 1844—1917. 

F 

Faber  (fa'ber),  George  Stanley.  English  controversial  divine . .  1773—1854. 

Faber  (fa'ber),  Johannes.  Grig,  name  Heigerlin.  The  Hammer  o f  Heretics. 

German  Roman  Catholic  bishop . •  •  ■  •  . }A7S  1541. 

Fabert,  de  (de  f&'bfir'),  Abraham.  French  general.  Marshal  of  France . 1599—1002. 

Fablus  (fa'bl-Qs).  Quintus  Fabius  Maximus  Verrucosus.  Cunctator  (delay¬ 
er).  Roman  general.  Opponent  of  Hannibal . fl-  B.  c.  210. 

Fabre  (fi'br’),  Ferdinand.  French  novelist . 1830 — 1898. 

Fabre  d’figlanUne  (da'gliiN'ten'),  Philippe  Francois  Nazaire.  French  dra¬ 
matic  author  and  revolutionist . ‘755—1794. 

Fabrettl  (fa-brSt'te),  Raffaello.  Italian  antiquary . 1018—1700 

Fabriano,  da  (da  fii'bre-a'no),  Gentile.  Italian  painter . . .  .1370.'-14277 

Fabrlclus  (fd-brlsh'T-us).  Cants  Fabricius  Luscinus.  Roman  general  and 

statesman . . . . . F"-'l . 

Fabrlclus  (Ilal.  FabrlzlO,  fa-bret'syo),  Hieronymus.  Italian  anatomist. - - l.i37  1619. 

Fabrlclus  ( fa-bret'se-d6sl,  Johann  Albert.  German  critic  and  bibliographer.  .1668— li36. 

Fabrlclus  (fa-bre'se-aos),  Johan  Christian.  Danish  entomologist . }743— 1808. 

Fabronl  (fa-bro'ne),  Angelo.  Tuscan  biographer . 1132  1803. 

Fabyan  (fa'DT -5n),  Robert.  English  chronicler . 1  —1513- 

Facclolatl  (fat'cho-lii'te),  or  Facclolato  (fat'cho-la'to),  Jacopo.  Italian  phi- 

lologist  and  Latin  lexicographer . . . . i'SX' 

Faed  (fad),  Thomas.  Scottish  genre  and  figure  painter. . 18-b— 1J00. 

Faes,  van  der  (van' der  fas'),  Pieter.  See  Lki.t,  Peter,  Sir.  ,mo_icss 

Fagel  (fa'gSl ;  172),  Kaspar.  Dutch  counselor  of  state .  . . 1629-1088. 

Fallus  (fii'ge-dos),  Paul.  Buchlein.  German  reformer  and  Hebraist . 

Faguet  (fi'g S'),  Emile.  French  historian  of  literature . . . 1Mb- 

FahlcrantZ  (fadGirants),  Karl  Johan.  Swedish  landscape  painter . In  4-1*61. 

Vood,  fo-ot ;  out,  oil ;  chair ;  go ;  sing,  i9k  ;  *hen,  thin ;  na^re,  verdyre  (250) ; 


Born.  Died. 

Fahrenheit  (fa'r^n-hit),  Gabriel  Daniel.  Ger.  physicist.  [Thermometer.].  .1686 — 1736. 

Faldherbe  (fS'dSrb'),  Louis  Leon  C6sar.  French  general . 1818 — 1889. 

Faillon  (fa'ySN'),  Michel  Etienne.  Fr.  Sulpician  and  relig.  biographer  ....1799 — 1870. 
Falrbairn  (fSr'bSrn),  Andrew  Martin.  Scottish  clergyman.  Principal  of  Mans¬ 
field  College,  Oxford . 1838—1912. 

Falrbairn,  William,  Sir.  Scottish  civil  engineer..  . 1789 — 1874. 

Fairbanks  (fSr'bSqks),  Charles  Warren.  American  lawyer,  senator,  and 

vice  president  (1905-09) . 1852 — 1918. 

Fairfax  (fSr'fSks),  Edward.  English  poet  and  translator.  [Tasso.] .  7  -1635. 

Fairfax,  Thomas,  third  Baron.  English  Parliamentary  general . 1612 — 1671. 

Fairfax,  Thomas,  sixth  Baron.  Eng.  nobleman  in  Va.  Friend  of  Washington  1692 — 1782. 

Faithfull  (fath'fdolb  Emily.  English  lecturer  and  author . 1835 — 1895. 

Faithorn©  (fa'thOrn),  William.  English  painter  and  engraver . 1616 — 1691. 

Fajardo,  or  Faxardo-  See  Saavedra  y  Fajardo,  Diego. 

Falconer  (f6'k’n-er;  f8l'-),  Hugh.  Scottish  paleontologist . 1808 — 1865. 

Falconer,  William.  Scottish  poet  and  lexicographer.  [The  Shipwreck.] ....  1732 — 1769. 

Falconet  (f&l'kfc'nS'),  Etienne  Maurice.  French  sculptor . 1716 — 1791. 

Falgui&re  (fapgyfir'),  Jean  Alexandre  Joseph.  French  sculptor  and  painter. 1831 — 1900. 

Falierl  (fal-y5're),  Marino.  Doge  of  Venice  (1354-55) . 1278?-1355. 

Falk  (falk),  Paul  Ludwig  Adalbert.  German  statesman.  [Falk  laws.] . . .  .1827 — 1900. 
Falkland  (ffik'l^nd),  Lucius  Cary,  second  Viscount.  Eng.  sec.  of  state....  1 610 ?-l 643. 

Falkner  (fok'ner),  Thomas.  Eng.  Jesuit  missionary  to  Paraguay . 1707 — 1784. 

Falli&res  (fal'yar'),  Clement  Armand.  French  statesman,  and  president 

(1906-13)......  ..^ . 1841  - . 

Fallmerayer  (fal'me-ri'er),  Jacob  Philipp.  German  traveler  and  historian. .1790 — 1861. 

Fallopio  (fal-lo'pyo),  Gabriello.  {Lat.  Falio'pius.)  Italian  anatomist . 1523 — 1562. 

Falloux,  de  (dS  fa'loo'),  Fr6d6ric  Alfred  Pierre,  Count.  French  author - 1811 — 1886. 

Fancourt  (fSn'kort ;  201),  Samuel.  English  dissenting  minister,  and  projector 

of  circulating  libraries . .1678 — 1768. 

Faneuil  (fun'’l ;  now  usually  pronounced  f5n'’l  or  fSn'yel,  see  Faneuil  Hall, 

in  Vocab .),  Peter.  American  merchant . 1700 — 1743. 

Fanfani  (fan-fa'ne),  Pietro.  Italian  philologist . 1815 — 1879. 

Fannibre  (fa/nyar'),  Francois  Auguste.  French  engraver  and  carver . 1818 — 1900. 

Fanning  (fXn'Yng),  John  Thomas.  American  civil  engineer . 1837 — 1911. 

Fanshawe  (f5n'sh6),  Richard,  Sir.  English  diplomatist  and  poet . 1608 — 1666. 

Faraday  (fSr'd-da),  Michael.  English  chemist  and  physicist . 1791 — 1867. 

Farel  (f&'rgl'),  Guillaume.  French  Genevan  reformer . 1489 — 1565. 

Faria  0  Sousa,  de  (da  fa-re'a  a  so'za),  Manoel.  Port.  hist,  and  poet  in  Sp.  .1590 — 1649. 

Farina  (fa-re'na),  Salvatore.  The  Italian  Dickens.  Italian  novelist . 1846  - . 

FarinatO  (fa're-na'to),  or  Farinati  (-te), Paolo.  Italian  painter . 1525—1606. 

Farlnelli  (fa/re-ngl'le),  Carlo.  Carlo  Broschi.  Neapolitan  male  soprano. .  ..1705 — 1782. 

Farini  (fa- re'ne),  Luigi  Carlo.  Italian  statesman  and  historian . 1812 — 1866. 

Farjeon  (far'jihi),  Benjamin  Leopold.  English  novelist . 1838 — 1903. 

Farley  (far'IT),  John  Murphy.  Irish  R.  C.  cardinal  in  America . 1842 — 1918. 

Farlow  (fiir'lo),  William  Gilson.  American  botanist . 1844 — 1919. 

Farnaby  (far'nd-bY),  Thomas.  Eng.  schoolmaster  and  classical  scholar - 15757-1647. 

Farnese  (far-na'sa),  Alessandro.  Prince  of  Parma.  Italian  general  in  the 

service  of  Spain . . . 1547 — 1592. 

Farochon  (fa^o'shfiN'),  Jean  Baptiste  Eugene.  French  medalist . 1812 — 1871. 

Farquhar  (far'kwar  ;  far'kdr),  George.  Irish  comic  dramatist . 1678 — 1707. 

Farragut  (fSr'a-gQt),  David  Glasgow.  American  admiral . 1801 — 1870. 

Farrar  (fSr'dr),  Frederick  William.  English  clergyman  and  author . 1831 — 1903. 

Farrar,  Geraldine.  Mrs.  Lou-Tellegen.  American  operatic  soprano . 1882  - . 

Fatima  (fS'te-ma).  Only  daughter  of  Mohammed . .  6067-  632. 

Fauche  (fosh),  Hippolyte.  French  Sanskrit  scholar  and  translator . 1797 — 1869. 

Faucher  (fo'sha'),  L£on.  French  political  economist . 1803 — 1854. 

Faucit  (fo'sYt),  Helena  Saville,  called  Helen.  Lady  Theodore  Martin.  English 

actress . 1817 — 1898. 

Fauj&S  do  Saint-Fond  (fo'zhas'  de  sSN'-fSN'),  Barth^lemy.  French  geologist 

and  traveler . 1741 — 1819. 

Faunce  (f6ns),  William  Herbert  Perry.  American  Baptist  minister  and 

educator.  President  of  Brown  University . 1859  - . 

Fanre  (for),  Francois  F61ix.  French  statesman ;  Pres.  France  (1895-99). . ..1841 — 1899. 

Faurd  (fo'ra'),  Gabriel.  French  organist  and  composer . 1845  - . 

Fauriel  (fo're-gl'),  Claude  Charles.  Fr.  critic  and  historian  of  literature . 1772 — 1844. 

Faust  (foust),  or  Fau'stllS,  Johann.  German  necromancer . 1480?-1540? 

Faust  (foust),  or  Fust  (fobst),  Johann.  German  goldsmith.  Partner  of  Gu¬ 
tenberg,  and  one  of  the  inventors  of  printing .  ?  — 1466. 

Faustin  I.  (fo^tSN').  See  Soulouque,  Faustin  Elie. 

Favart  (f»Vvar'),  Marie  Justine  Benolte  du  Ronceray.  French  actress . 1727 — 1772. 

Favenc  (fXv'eb),  Ernest.  Eng.  explorer,  journalist,  and  author  in  Australia.  1846  - . 

Favre  (fa'vr’),  Gabriel  Claude  Jules.  French  advocate  and  politician . 1809 — 1880. 

Fawcett  (f6'set),  Edgar.  American  poet  and  novelist . 1847 — 1904. 

Fawcett,  Henry.  Eng.  political  economist  and  statesman . 1833 — 1884. 

Fawkes  (f6ks),  Guy.  English  conspirator.  [Gunpou'der  Plot.] . 1570 — 1606. 

Fay  (fa),  Theodore  Sedgwick.  American  miscellaneous  author . 1807 — 1898. 

Faye  (fa'e'),  Herve  Auguste  Etienne  Albans.  French  astronomer . 1814 — 1902. 

Fazy  (fa'ze'),  Jean  Jacques,  called  James.  Swiss  statesman  and  economist. . .  .1796 — 1878. 

Fea  (fa'ii),  Carlo.  Italian  antiquary  and  writer . 1753 — 1834. 

Fearne  (ffirn),  Charles.  English  jurist . 1742 — 1794. 

Feathcrstonhaugh  (feth'er-stan-hS'),  George  William.  Am.  trav.  and  geol.1780 — 1866. 

Fechner  (fSK'ner),  Gustav  Theodor.  German  physicist  and  philosopher . 1801 — 1887. 

Fechter  (fSx'ter),  Charles  Albert.  French  and  English  actor . 1824 — 1879. 

Feckenham,  do  (de  fSk'?n-#m),  John.  English  Rom.  Cath.  theologian . 15187-1685. 

Federici  (fa'da-re'che),  Camillo.  Real  name  Giovanni  Battista  Viassolo. 

Italian  dramatist . .  . 1749 — 1802* 

Fedor  (fyS'dor  ;  fS-d6r').  See  Feodor. 

Fedra  (fS'dra).  Sobriquet  of  Tommaso  Inghirami. 

Feitama  (fl'ta-ma ;  fa'-),  Sibrand.  Dutch  poet  and  litterateur . 1694 — 1758. 

Feith  (fit;  fat),  Rhijnvis.  Dutch  dramatic  poet .  . 1753 — 1824. 

Fejerv&ry  de  Komlos-Keresztes  (fS'var-va-rY  dS  k6m'losh-k6'r56-t6sh), 

Geza,  Baron.  Hung.  gen.  and  statesman . 1833 — 1914. 

Fdliblen  (fa'le'bySN'),  Andre.  French  architect  and  writer . 1619 — 1696. 

Felico  (fa-le'cha),  Fortunato  Bartolommeo.  Italian  compiler . 1723 — 1789. 

Felix  (fa'lek8'),  Ceiestin  Joseph.  French  Jesuit  controversialist . 1810 — 1891. 

Fellenberg,  von  (fon  f51'?n-bSrK),  Philipp  Emanuel.  Swiss  indust.  educ....l771 — 1844. 

Fellows  (fSl'oz),  Charles,  Sir.  English  archaeologist  and  traveler . 1799 — 1860. 

Folfon  (fSl'tan),  Cornelius  Conway.  Am.  prof,  of  Greek.  Pres,  of  Harvard. 1807 — 1862. 
Feltre,  de  (de  f£l'tr’),  Due.  See  Clarke,  H.  J.  G. 

Fdnelon  (fa'n’-lSN'),  Francois  de  Salignac  de  La  Mothe  {or  Lamotte).  Arch¬ 
bishop  of  Cambrai.  French  prelate  and  author.  [ Telemaque .] . 1651 — 1715. 

Fenollosa  (fSn'5-lo'sa),  Ernest  Francisco.  American  educator  in  Japan . 1853 — 1908. 

Fenton  (fSn'tan),  Edward.  English  navigator .  ?  -1603. 

Fenton,  Geoffrey,  Sir.  English  translator  and  politician . 15397-1608. 

Fenwick  (f8n'Yk),  George.  English  proprietor  of  part  of  Connecticut . 16037-1657. 

Fenwick,  John,  Sir.  English  Jacobite  conspirator . 16457-1697. 

Feodor  (fa-8'dor)  I.,  Ivanovich.  Czar  of  Russia  (1584-98) . 1557 — 1598. 

Feodor  III.,  Aleksyeevich.  Czar  of  Russia  (167&-82).  Half-brother  of  Peter 

the  Great . 16567-1682. 

Ferdinand  (ffir'dY-nSnd;  G.pron.  f^r'de-nant)  I.  Sp.  Fernando  (f5r-nan'do). 

Holy  Roman  emperor.  (1556-64) . 1503—1564. 

Ferdinand  I.,  Maximilian  Charles  Leopold  Maria,  Duke  of  Saxony.  Reigning 

prince  of  Bulgaria  (1887-1908)  and  king  of  the  Bulgarians  (1908-1918) . 1861  - . 

Ferdinand  II.  Holy  Roman  emperor  (1619-37),  and  king  of  Hungary  and 

Bohemia . 1578 — 1637. 

Ferdinand  I*  The  Great.  King  of  Castile,  Leon,  and  Galicia  (1035-65) .  7  — 1065. 

Ferdinand  V.  of  Castile  (1474-1516);  II.  of  Aragon;  HI.  of  Naples  ;  13.  of 

Sicily.  The  Catholic.  Founder  of  the  Spanish  monarchy . 1452 — 1516. 

Ferdinand  II.  Bomba.  King  of  the  Two  Sicilies  (1830-69) . 1810 — 1869. 

=  ch  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144) ;  boN ;  yet ;  zh  =  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Gums. 
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Born.  Died. 

Ferguson  (ffir'gu-sfin),  Adam.  Scottish  philosopher  and  historian . 1723— 1S1C. 

Ferguson,  James.  Scottish  mechanician  and  astronomer . 1710— 177G. 

Ferguson,  Samuel,  Sir.  Irish  poet  and  antiquary . 1810—1886. 

Fergusson  (ffir'gi-sfin),  James.  Scottish  writer  on  architecture . 1808—1886. 

Fergusson,  Robert.  Scottish  poet . 1760—1774. 

Ferid  Eddin  (ffi-red'  Sd-den').  See  Attar. 

Ferld  Pasha  (pa-slia').  Turkish  statesman . 1861 — 1914. 

Ferislitah  (fS-resh'ta).  Properly  Mohammed  Kasim.  Persian  historian...  15507-1626? 

Ferland  (ffir'laN'),  Jean  Baptiste  Anton.  Canadian  historian . 1805 — 1864. 

Fermat,  de  (de  fSr'm4'),  Pierre.  French  mathematician . 1601—1665. 

Fern,  Fanny  ^fSn'I  film').  Pseudonym  of  Sara  Payson  Willis  Partok. 

Fernindez  (fer-n5n'dez  ;  Sp.  pron.  fSr-nan'dath  ;  268),  Juan.  Sp.  navigator. 1536 — 1602? 
Fernandez  Navarrete  (fSr-nan'dath  na'var-ra'ta),  Juan.  El  Mudo  (the  mute). 

Spanish  painter . 1526—1579. 

Fernel  (fSr'nSl'),  Jean.  (Lai.  Ferne'lius)  The  Modern  Galen.  Fr.  phys.  1497— 1558. 

Fernkorn  (fSrn'korn),  Anton  Dominik.  German  sculptor . 1813 — 1878. 

Ferrand  (fS'riiN'),  Antoine  Franqois  Claude,  Count.  French  historian . 1751—1825. 

Ferrari  (fSr-ra're),  Gaudenzio.  Italian  painter . 1471 — 1546. 

Ferrari,  Luigi.  Italian  sculptor . 1810—1894. 

Ferrari,  Paolo.  Italian  dramatist  and  critic . 1822 — 1889. 

Ferrarls  (fSr-ra'res),  Galileo.  It.  physicist  and  engin.  [Alternating  currents.].  1847—1897. 

Ferreira  (ffir-rS'e-ra),  Antonio.  Portuguese  poet  and  dramatist . 1528 — 1569. 

Ferreras,  de  (da  ffir-ra'ras),  Juan.  Spanish  historian . 1652 — 1735. 

Ferrero  (fSr-ra'ro),  Guglielmo.  Italian  historian  and  sociologist . 1872  - . 

Ferrl  (ffirire),  Enrico.  Italian  educator,  author,  and  socialist  leader . 1856  - . 

Ferrler  (fSr'I-er),  David,  Sir.  Scottish  cerebral  anatomist  and  neurologist ..  1843  - . 

Ferrler,  James  Frederick.  Scottish  metaphysician . 1808 — 1864. 

Ferrler,  Susan  Edmonstone.  Scottish  novelist . 1782 — 1854. 

Ferry  (fS're'),  Jules  Framjois  Camille.  French  politician . 1832 — 1893. 

Fersen,  von  (ifia  ffir'seu),  Hans  Axel,  Count.  Swedish  field  marshal . 1755—1810. 

FeSBenden  (fSs'iSu-dgn),  Thomas  Green.  Peter  Pepperbox.  Am.  mise.  author.1771— 1837. 

Fessenden,  William  Pitt.  American  senator,  and  sec.  of  treas.  (1864-65) _ 1806 — 1869. 

Fessler  (fSs'ler),  Ignic  Aurelius.  Hungarian  historian  and  novelist . 1756 — 1839. 

F6tls  (fa^ tea'),  Framjois  Joseph.  Belgian  composer  and  writer  on  music . 1784 — 1871. 

Feuerbach  (foi'er-bas),  Anselm.  German  historical  painter . 1829—1880. 

Feuerbach,  Ludwig  Andreas.  Ger.  senaationalistic  philosopher . 1804 — 1872. 

Fenerbaoh,  von,  Paul  Johann  Anselm.  Father  of  L.  A.  German  jurist . 1776—1833. 

FeulUet  (ffi'yS'),  Octave.  French  novelist  and  dramatist . 1821—1890. 

F6val  (fa/vil'),  Paul  Henri  Corentin.  French  novelist . 1817—1887. 

Feydeau  (fa'do'),  Ernest  Aim*' .  French  novelist  and  dramatist.  (Fanny.)..  1821 — 1873. 
FeyJo6  y  Montenegro  (ffi'S-ho-fi'  e  mon'ta-na'gro  ;  189),  Francisco  Benito 

Jeronimo.  Spanish  Benedictine  critic  and  moralist . 1676 — 1764. 

Flrangcon— Davies  (frAng'kfin-da'vTz),  David.  Welsh  opera  and  oratorio 

singer . 1850  - . 

Flammlngo  (el  fyam-meq'go),  II.  See  Calvaert,  Denis. 

Fibonacci  (fe'bo-nat'che).  [Fi,  short  for  Filins.)  See  Leonardo  da  Pisa. 

Fichte,  von  (fon  flK'te),  Immanuel  Hermann.  German  theistic  philosopher.  1797 — 1879. 

Fichte,  Johann  Gottlieb.  Father  of  I.  H.  Eminent  Ger.  philosopher . 1762 — 1814. 

Flclno  (fe'che-no),  Marsilio.  Italian  Platonic  philosopher . 1433 — 1499, 

Flck  (flk),  Adolf.  German  physiologist . 1829 — 1901. 

Flck,  August. ~  German  philologist . 1833  - . 

Fiedler  (fe'dler),  Max.  German  orchestral  conductor . 1869  - . 

Field  (feld),  Cyrus  West.  American  merchant,  and  projector  and  promoter  of 

the  first  submarine  telegraph  cable  between  Europe  and  America . 1819—1892. 

Field,  David  Dudley.  Brother  of  Cyrus  W.  American  jurist . 1805 — 1894. 

Field,  Eugene.  American  humorist  and  poet . 1850 — 1895. 

Field,  Stephen  Johnson.  Brother  of  Cyrus  TV.  American  jurist,  and  associate 

justice  U.  S.  Supreme  Court  (1863-97) . 1816—1899. 

Fielding  (fel'dlng),  Anna  Maria.  See  Hall,  S.  C.,  Mrs. 

Fielding,  Antony  Vandyke  Copley.  English  water-color  painter . 1787 — 1855. 

Fielding,  Henry.  English  novelist  and  dramatist.  [Tom  Jones.] . 1707 — 1754. 

Fields  (feldz),  James  Thomas.  Am.  publisher,  lecturer,  and  author .  1817 — 1881. 

Fiennes  (flnz),  William,  first  Viscount  Saye  and  Sele.  Eng.  statesman . 1582 — 1G62. 

Fleschl  (fySs'ke),  Joseph  Marie.  Corsican  conspirator . . 1790 — 1836. 

Fiasco  (fySs'ko),  Giovanni  Luigi,  Count  of  Lavagna.  Genoese  conspirator. ..  15247-1547. 

Fiesole,  da  (da  fyg'ziS-la),  Giovanni.  Fra  Angelico.  Italian  painter . 1387 — 1455. 

Flesole,  da,  Mino.  Italian  sculptor . 1431  ?— 1481? 

F16v6e  (fya'va'),  Joseph.  French  litterateur . 1767 — 1839. 

Figneras  y  Moracas  (fe-ga'ras  e  mo-ra'kas),  Estanislao.  Sp.  statesman - 1819 — 1882. 

Figueroa,  de(da  fe'ga-ro'a),  Francisco.  The  Divine.  Spanish  poet . 1540 — 1620. 

Flguier  (fe/gyaOt  Guillaume  Louis.  French  popular  writer  on  science . 1819 — 1894. 

Filamgleri  (fe'liin-ja're),  Gaetano.  Italian  publicist . 1752 — 1788. 

Filaret,  Vasili  Drozdov.  See  Philaret. 

Filelfo  (fe-151'fo),  Francesco.  Italian  philologist  and  poet . 1398—1481? 

Fllicaja,  da  (da  fe'lfi-ka'ya),  Vincenzo.  Florentine  poet . 1642 — 1707. 

Filippo  del  Carmine  (fe-le[/po  d81  kar'me-na),  Fra.  See  Lippi. 

Fillmore  (fll'mor),  Millard.  Thirteenth  president  of  the  U.  S.  (1850-53) - 1800 — 1874. 

Finch  (finch;  140),  Heneage,  first  Earl  of  Nottingham.  English  statesman.  ..1621 — 1682. 

Fine  (fen),  Oronce.  French  mathematician  and  mechanician . 1494 — 1555. 

Fink  (fTijk),  Albert.  German  civil  engineer  in  America . 1827 — 1897. 

Finlay  (fTn'la),  George.  Scottish  historian  of  Greece . 1799 — 1875. 

Finn  (fTnL  Henry  J.  American  actor . 1782 — 1840. 

Finney  (fTn'T),  Charles  Grandison.  American  Congregational  minister  and 

educator.  Pres,  of  Oberlin  College  (1851-66) . 1792 — 1875. 

Flnsch  (fTnsh),  Friedrich  Hermann  Otto.  German  naturalist  and  traveler. .  .1839  - . 

Flnsen  (ftn's^n),  Niels  Ryberg.  Faroese  physician  in  Denmark.  [Nobel  prize 

in  medicine,  1903.'] . 1860—1904. 

Florelll  (fyfc-rSl'le),  Giuseppe.  Neapolitan  archaeologist . 1823 — 1896. 

Florentine  (fyo'rSn-te'no),  Pier  Angelo.  Italian  author. . 1806 — 1864. 

Florillo  (fy$-r§l'lo),  Johann  Dominik.  ^German  painter  and  art  writer . 1748 — 1821. 

Firdausi  (fer-dou'se),  o/<enFlrdusl  (fer-doo'se).  Pseudonym  of  Abul  Kasim 

Mansur.  Persian  poet.  [Shah  Namah.] .  940?-1020? 

Flrenzuola  (fe'rSn-tswo'la),  Agnolo.  Florentine  poet . 1493 — 1545? 

Flschart  (fTsh'art),  Johann.  Mentzer.  German  satirist . 1550?-1591? 

Fischer  (fTsh'er),  Emil.  German  chemist.  [Nobel  prize,  1902.] . 1852 — 1919 

Fischer,  Kuno  (Ernst  Kuno  Berthold).  German  philosopher . 1824 — 1907. 

Fischer  von  Erlachen  (fTsh'er  fon  6r'laK-en),  Johann  Bernhard.  German 

architect.  [Schonbrunn  Palace.]  . .  . 1656 — 1723. 

Fischer  von  Waldheim  (valt'hlm),  Gotthelf.  Russian  naturalist .  .  .1771 — 1853. 

Fish  (ftsh),  Hamilton.  American  statesman,  and  secretary  of  state  (1869-77).  1808 — 1893. 

Fisher  (fTsh'er),  George  Park.  American  theologian  and  historian . 1827—1909. 

Fisher,  John.  English  bishop  of  Rochester . 1459 — 1535. 

Fisher,  John  vrbuthnot,  first  Baron  Fisher  of  Kilverstone.  English  admiral  1841 — 1920. 

Fisk  (fTsk),  Wilbur.  Am.  educator.  First  pres,  of  Wesleyan  University - 1792 — 1839. 

Flske  (fTsk),  John.  Originally  Edmund  Fiske  Green.  American  philosopher 

and  historian.  . 1842 — 1901. 

Fiske,  Minnie  Maddern,  born  Davey.  Mrs.  Harrison  Grey  Fiske.  Am.  actress.  1865  - . 

Fitch  (fTch),  John.  American  inventor.  [Steamboat.] . 1743 — 1798. 

Fitch,  William  Clyde.  American  playwright . 1865  -1909. 

Fitzgerald  (fTts-jSr'&ld),  Edward,  Lord.  Irish  revolutionist . 1763 — 1798. 

Fitzgerald,  Edward.  English  poet  and  translator.  [Omar  Khayy&m.] . 1809 — 1883. 

Fitzherhert  (fTts-hfir'bert),  Anthony,  Sir.  English  jurist .  1470 — 1538. 

Fitzherbert,  Maria  Anne,  born  Smythe.  Wife  of  George  IV.  of  England. ..  .1756 — 1837. 

Fitzroy  (fTts-roi'),  Robert.  English  vice  admiral  and  meteorologist .  1805 — 1865. 

Fizeau  (fe'zo'),  Armande  Hippolyte  Louis.  French  physicist . 1819 — 1896. 

Flacius  Illyrlcus  (fla'shT-fts  T-lTr'T-khs),  Matthias.  Matthias  Vlacich  ( Fran - 

cowich).  German  Protestant  theologian  (born  in  Istria) . 1520 — 1575. 

Flacourt,  de  (de  fl&'koor'),  Etienne.  French  commander  at  Madagascar. . .  .1607 — 1660. 
Flagg  (fl5g),  Wilson.  American  naturalist . 1805 — 1884. 


Bom.  Died. 

Flahaut  de  la  Blllarderie,  de  (d§  fl4'5'  de  14  be'yir'dre'),  AHguste  Charles 

Joseph,  Count.  French  diplomatist  and  general . 1785 — 1870. 

Flameng  (fla/miN'),  Leopold.  Belgian  engraver  in  France . 1831  Ull. 

Flammarlon  (fl4/ma/re-6N'),  Camille.  French  astronomer . 1842  — — . 

Flamsteed  (fl&m'sted),  John.  First  English  astronomer  royal . . . 1646 — 1719. 

Flandln  (flaN'd&N'),  Eugene  Napoleon.  French  painter  and  archaeologist .  ..1809 — 1876. 

Flandrln  (flaN'drSN'),  Jean  Hippolyte.  French  historical  painter . 1809 — 1864. 

Flaubert  (flo'bSr'),  Gustave.  French  novelist . 1821 — 1880. 

Flavel  (flSv'^l),  John.  English  Nonconformist  divine  and  author . 1630?~1691. 

Flaxman  (flSks'm&n),  John.  English  sculptor . 1755 — 1826. 

F16chler  (tia'shya'),  Valentin  Esprit.  French  pulpit  orator . 1632 — 1710. 

Fleetwood  (flet'wdod),  Charles.  English  Parliamentary  general .  ?  — 1692 

Fleischer  (fli'sher),  Heinrich  Leberecht.  German  Arabic  scholar . 1801 — 188&. 

Fleming  (flSm'Tng),  John.  Scottish  naturalist . 1785 — 1857. 

Fleming,  Paul.  German  poet . 1609 — 1640. 

Fletcher  (flSch'er),  Andrew.  Fletcher  of  Saltoun.  Scottish  author . 1655 — 1716. 

Fletcher,  John.  Eng.  dramatist  and  poet.  Collaborator  of  Beaumont  ......  1579 — 1625. 

Fletcher,  John  William.  Originally  Jean  Guillaume  de  la  Flichbre.  Swiss 

divine  in  England . :***•. . 4729 — 1785. 

Fleury  (flfi're'),  Claude,  Abb£.  French  ecclesiastical  historian . 1640 — 1723. 

Fleury,  de  (de),  Andr6  Hercule.  French  cardinal  and  statesman . 1653 — 1743. 

Fleury-Husson  (-u'sSn),  Jules.  See  Champfleury. 

Flledner  (flet'ner),  Theodor.  German  philanthropist . 1800 — 1864. 

Fllnck  (flTnk),  Govaert.  Dutch  painter . 1615 — 16G0. 

Flinders  (nln'derz),  Matthew.  English  navigator  and  hydrographer . 1774 — 1814. 

Flint  (flTnt),  Austin.  American  physician  and  medical  writer . 1812 — 1886. 

Flint,  Austin.  Son  of  preceding.  Am.  physician  and  medical  writer . 1836 — 1915. 

Flood  (flud),  Henry.  Iriah  orator  and  political  writer . 1732 — 1791. 

Florez  (flo'ratli),  Enrique.  Spanish  monk  and  historian . 1701—1773. 

Florlan,  de  (de  flfi'ryaN'),  Jean  Pierre  Claris.  French  poet,  fabulist,  etc....  1755 — 1794. 
Florlda-Blanca  (flo-re'tha-blaq'ka ;  146),  Jose  Monino,  Count  of.  Spanish 

statesman  and  political  economist . 1728 — 1808. 

Florlo  (flo'rl-o),  John.  The  Resolute.  Eng.  gram.,  transl.,  and  lexicographer.l553?-1625. 

Florls  (fliVrTs),  Frans.  Real  name  De  Vriendt.  Flemish  painter . 15177-1570. 

FlOtOW,  von  (fon  flo'to),  Friedrich.  German  composer  of  operas.  [Martha.)  .1812 — 1883. 

Flouren8  (floo'rSNs'),  Marie  Jean  Pierre.  French  physiologist . 1794 — 1867. 

Fliigel  (flu'giil),  Gustav  Leberecht.  German  Orientalist . 1802 — 1870. 

Fliigel,  Johann  Gottfried.  German  lexicographer . 1788 — 1855. 

Fliigel.  Otto.  German  philosopher . 1842  - . 

Flynt  (flTnt),  Josiah.  Pseudonym  of  Joslah  Flynt  Willard. 

Foerster  (ffir'ster),  Wilhelm.  German  astronomer . 1832 — 1921. 

Fogazzaro  (fo'gat-sa'ro),  Antonio.  Italian  novelist . 1842 — 1911. 

Fogelberg  (fo'gSl-bHr-y’),  Bengt  Erland.  Swedish  sculptor. . . 1786 — 1854. 

Foix,  d©  (de  fwa'),  Gaston.  Duke  of  Nemours.  French  soldier  in  Italy . 1489 — 1512. 

Folard,  d©  (de  fo'l&r'),  Jean  Charles.  French  tactician  and  soldier . 1669 — 1752. 

Foley  (fo'lT),  Thomas,  Sir.  English  admiral . 1757 — 1833. 

Follen  (f5l'2n),  Charles  Theodore  Christian.  Ger.  educ.  and  preacher  in  Am. 1795 — 1840. 

Folz  (fSlts),  Hans.  German  poet  and  Protestant  reformer .  ?  —1515? 

Fonblanque  (f#n-bl4qk'),  Albany.  English  journalist . 1793 — 1872. 

Fonseca,  da  (da  fon-sa'ka),  Manoel  Deodoro.  Brazilian  general,  and  first 

president  of  the  republic  (1891) . . . •  •  ■  •  1827 — 1892. 

Fonseca,  de  (da  fon-sa'ka),  Eleonora  Pimentel,  Marchioness.  Neapolitan 

heroine  and  martyr . 1768—1799. 

Fonseca,  de,  Juan  Rodriguez.  Spanish  prelate  and  enemy  of  Columbus . 1451 — 1524. 

Fontaine,  de  la  (de  14  fdN'tSn'),  Jean.  See  La  Fontaine. 

Fontaine,  Pierre  Francois  Leonard.  French  architect  . 1762 — 1853. 

Fontana  (fon-ta'na),  Domenico.  Italian  architect  and  engineer . 1643 — 1607. 

Fontana,  Felice.  Italian  philosopher  and  naturalist . 1730 — 1805. 

Fontane  (ffiN'tan'),  Marius.  French  historian . 1838 —  ? 

Fontane  (fon-ta'ne),  Theodor.  German  poet  and  essayist. .  . 1819—1898. 

Fontanes,  de  (de  ffiN't4n'),  Louis,  Marquis.  French  poet  and  orator . 1757 — 1821. 

Fontenelle,  de  (de  fSNt'nSl'),  Bernard  le  Bovier.  French  writer . 1657 — 1757. 

Fon— Vlzin,  or  Von— Visin  (fon-ve'zen),  Denis  Ivanovich.  Russian  ^>oet . 1744 — 1792. 

Foote  (fdbt),  Andrew  Hull.  American  rear  admiral . . 1806 — 1863. 

Foote,  Henry  Stuart.  American  politician . 1800 — 1880. 

Foote,  Mary,  born  Hallock.  American  story-writer  and  illustrator . 1847  - . 

Foote,  Samuel.  English  comedian  and  writer  of  comedies . 1720 — 1777. 

Foppa  (fSp'pa),  Vincenzo.  Italian  painter .  ?  — 1462. 

Foraker  (f6r'd-ker),  Joseph  Benson.  Am.  politician,  gov.  Ohio,  and  senator.  1846 — 1917. 

Forbes  (f6rbz),  Archibald.  Scottish  journalist  and  war  correspondent . 1838—1900. 

Forbes,  Edward.  English  naturalist . 1816 — 1854. 

Forbes,  James  David.  Scottish  physicist . . . . 1809 — 1868. 

Forbes,  John,  Sir.  British  physician  and  medical  writer . 1787 — 1861. 

Forbes-Robertson  (-rbb'ert-swn),  Johnston,  Sir.  Eng.  actor  and  manager..  1853  - . 

Forbin,  de  (de  for'bSN'),  Claude.  French  admiral . . . 1656 — 1733. 

Force  (fors),  Peter.  American  journalist  and  historical  compiler . 1790 — 1868. 

Forcelllnl  (for'chSl-le'ne),  Egidio.  Italian  Latin  lexicographer . 1688—1768. 

Forchhammer  (ffcrk'ham'er),  Johan  Georg.  Dan.  geologist  and  chemist. ..  .1794 — 1866. 

Ford  (ford  ;  201),  Edward  Onslow.  English  sculptor . 1852—1901. 

Ford,  John.  English  writer  of  drama,  esp.  tragedy . 1586 — 1639? 

Ford,  Paul  Leicester.  American  historian  and  novelist .  1805 — 1902. 

Ford,  Worthington  Chauncey.  American  statistician  and  author . 1858  - . 

Forester  (f8r'Ss-ter),  Fanny.  Pseudonym  of  Emily  Chubbuck  Judson. 

Forester,  Frank.  Pseudonym  of  Henry  William  Herbert. 

Forestl  (fo-rSs'te),  Elentario  Felice.  Italian  patriot  and  scholar  in  America. 1793 — 1858. 

Forey  (fS'rg'),  Elie  Frederic.  Marshal  of  France . 1804 — 1872. 

Forney  (f&r'nl),  John  Weiss.  American  journalist  and  politician . 1817 — 1881. 

Forrest  (fSr'gst),  Edwin.  American  tragedian . 1806 — 1872. 

Forrest,  John,  Sir.  Australian  explorer  and  statesman . 1847 — 1918. 

Forrest,  Nathan  Bedford.  American  Confederate  general  and  cavalry  leader.  1821 — 1877. 
Forrester  (-er),  Alfred  Henry.  English  illustrator  and  humorous  writer. .. .1804 — 1872. 

Forrester,  Charles  Robert.  Brother  of  Alfred  Henry.  Eng.  misc.  writer 1803—1850. 

Forster  (ffir'ster),  Ernst.  German  painter,  poet,  and  writer  on  art . 1800—1885. 

Forster  (for'ster),  Johann  Georg  Adam.  Son  of  J.  R.  Ger.  writer  on  travel.  1754— 1794. 

Forster,  Johann  Reinhold  German  naturalist  and  traveler . 1729—1798. 

Forster  (ffir'ster ;  ffis'ter),  John.  English  biographer  and  critic . 1812 — 1876. 

Forster,  William  Edward.  English  statesman . 1818 — 1886. 

Forsyth  (f5r-sith'),  John.  American  statesman,  and  sec.  of  state  (1834-41).  .1780 — 1841. 

Fortescue  (ffir'tSa-ku),  John,  Sir.  English  judge  and  writer  on  law . 1394?-1476? 

Fortune  (ffir'^un),  Robert.  Scottish  botanist  and  traveler . 1813 — 1880. 

Fortuny  y  Garbo  (ffir-too'ne  e  kar'ho),  Mariano.  Sp.  painter  and  etcher _ 1839—1874. 

Fosbroke  (fSs'brfifik),  Thomas  Dudley.  English  antiquary . 1770 — 1842. 

Foscari  (fSs'ka-re),  Francesco.  Doge  of  Venice  (1423-57) . 13727-1457. 

Foscarinl  (fBs'ka-re'ne),  Marco.  Doge  of  Venice  (1762-63) . 1696 — 1763. 

Foscolo  (fSs'kfi-lo),  Ugn,  orig.  Niccolo.  Italian  poet,  patriot,  and  misc.  writer.1778 — 1827. 
Foster  (ffis'ter  ;  205),  Birket.  English  water-color  painter  and  engraver. .. .1825 — 1899. 

Foster,  John.  English  Baptist  minister,  essayist,  and  moralist . 1770 — 1843. 

Foster,  John  Watson.  Am.  soldier,  diplomatist,  and  sec.  of  state  (1892-93). .1836— 1917. 

Foster,  John  Wells.  American  geologist  and  paleontologist . 1815 — 1873. 

Foster,  Stephen  Collins.  American  ballad  composer . 1826 — 1864. 

Fotherglll  ( f fith'er-gTl),  John.  English  physician  and  writer . 1712 — 1780. 

Foucault  (ffio'ko'),  Jean  Bernard  Leon.  French  physicist . 1819 — 1868. 

Fouchfi  (foo'sha'),  Joseph,  Duke  of  Otranto.  French  minister  of  police . 1763—1820. 

FOUillfie  (foo'ya'),  Alfred  Jules  Emile.  French  philosopher . 1838 — 1912. 

Foulls  (foulz  ;  fou'lTs),  Robert  (b.  1707,  d.  1776),  and  Andrew  (b.  1712,  d.  1775). 

Brothers.  Scottish  printers  in  partnership. 

Foulqnes  de  Neullly  (foolk'  de  nfi'ye').  French  priest  and  orator .  7  — 120L 

Fouqufi  (foo'ka'),  Friedrich  Heinrich  Karl.  Baron  de  la  Motte.  Germanpoet 

and  novelist.  [Undine.) . 1777—1843. 


Sle,  senate,  efire,  5m,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofd ;  eve,  fivent,  find,  recint,  maker ;  Ice,  Ill ;  old,  Obey,  orb,  Odd,  a5ft,  connect ;  use,  unite,  fim,  fip,  circus,  menii ; 
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Fourcroy,  de  (de  loor  krwa'),  Antoine  Francois,  Count.  French  chemist.  1755—1800 
Pnnrlftr  t°°  * f  Marie  Charles.  French  socialist.  [Fourierism.] .  177*2—1837. 

Fourier,  Jean  Baptiste  Joseph,  Baron.  French  geometrician  and  nlivsiciat  1 70s _ laxo 

Fourneyron  (foor'ue'roN'),  Benoit.  French  inventor  [The.  “rti»7  W  -S' 

Fournier  ( foor'ny  a' ) ,  Edouard.  French  litterateur . \  . .  .!!'.!!l819-X 

mi-0' 'm,'™  Squire.  American  phrenologist . 1809 _ 1SS7 

Y' p!ai11,  Gh?uncey-  American  educator  and  author . 1793—1881 

Fox  (tSks),  Charles 1  James.  English  statesmau  and  orator  . 1749—1806 

n®'  fe°nge,A  Enp  18h  fou,'Jer  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  or  Quakers . 1024—1691. 

Fox,  John.  American  novelist .  ........  IsrqLiqiQ 

FnWfwk1!8  Mo  v-F°f-’  JoahnK  English  martyrologist.  [Book  of  Martyr.il !  !  ! '.  1016—1587. 

Foy  (f  va),  Maxiimlien  S^bastien.  French  general  and  orator . 1775 _ 1825 

H— Oya'kas-to'ro),  Girolamo.  Italian  astrou.,  poet,  and  physician.  .1483 — 1553. 

Real  name  Jacques  Anatote  Thibault.  French  critic. 


France  (frSNs),  Anatole. 


novelist,  and  satirist . 


.1844 


Francesca,  della  (del'la  fran-chgs'ka),  Piero,  called  di  San  Sepolcro.  Real 

name  Iranceschi.  Umbrian  painter .  1420?— 149^ 

Franceschlnl  (fran'chgs-ke'ne),  Marcantonio.  Italian  painter . 1G48— 172'5! 

Aus°nio*  Real  name  Cristoforo  Bonavino.  It.  philosopher.  1821— 1895! 

Francia  (fran  cha).  Francesco  Raibolini.  Italian  painter . . . 1450 _ 1518. 

Francia  (Iran  sc -a  ;  frau'the-a;  138),  Josg  Gaspar  Rodriguez.  Dr.  Francia. 

Dictator  of  Paraguay  (1814-40) . 1761?-1840. 

Francis  (frSn'eTs),  or  Francis  of  Assisi  (ae-ee'ze),  Saint.  Italian  friar. 

Founder  ot  the  order  of  Franciscans . 11S2— 12-76 

Francis,  John  Wakefield.  American  physician  and  memoirist . 1 789 — 1 86  . 

irancls,  Philip,  Sir.  British  statesman  and  writer,  [Junius  ?1 . 1740 _ igis. 

Francis  I.  King  of  France  (1515-47) . . . 1494—1547. 

Francis  II.  Last  Holy  Roman  emperor  (1792-1806).  Ruler  of  Austria 

1 1792-1 oo5);  emperor  of  Austna,  as  Francis  I.,  from  1804 . 1768 — 1835. 

Francis  H.,  Maria  Leopoldo.  King  of  the  Two  Sicilies  (1859-61) . 1836 — 1894. 

Francis  Ferdinand.  Arc/uluke  of  Austria.  Nephew  of  Francis  Joseph  I. 

Heir  presumptive  to  the  crowns  of  Austria  and  Hungary . 1863 _ 1914 

Francis  Joseph.  I.  Grandson  of  Francis  I.  ( 1768-1835 ).  Emperor  of  Austria 

(1848-1916).  King  of  Hungary  and  king  of  Bohemia . 1830—1916. 

Francis  Of  Paula  {Eng.  pron.  po'ld  ;  Ital.  pou'la),  Saint.  Italian  Franciscan 

monk.  Founder  of  the  order  Fratres  Minimi . 1416 _ 1507. 

Francis  Ol  Sales  (Eng.  salz  ;  F.  sal),  Saint.  Fr.  R.  Cath.  Bp.  of  Geneva. .  .1507— 1622! 

Franck  (fraNk),  j\.dolphe.  French  philosopher . 1809 _ 1893. 

Francke  (friiq'ke),  August  Hermann.  German  divine  and  philanthropist _ 1GG3— 1727! 

Franck©,  Kuno.  German  educator  and  author  in  America . 1855  _ . 

Francceur  (fraN'kfir'),  Louis  Benjamin.  French  geometer . 1773 — 1849. 

Francois  (fraNtewa').  French  form  of  Francis. 

FranQOis  de  Neufchdteau  (de  nfi'shiVto'),  Nicolas  Louis,  Count.  French 

politician  and  man  of  letters . 1750 _ 1828. 

Francois,  von,  Kurt.  German  African  explorer  and  author . 1852  - . 

Francowich  (fraq'ko-vlch).  See  Flacixjs  Illyricus. 

Francuccl  (fraq-koot'che),  Innocenzo.  Innocenzo  da  Irnola.  Bolognese 

_  r.:  . . . 1494?-1550? 

Frankl  (fraij'k’l),  Ludwig  August.  Ritter  von  Hockwart.  Austrian  Jewish 

_  Poet... . 1810—1894. 

Franklin  (frSqkain),  Benjamin.  American  philosopher  and  statesman . 1706—1790. 

Franklin,  John,  Sir.  English  arctic  explorer . 1786—1847. 

Franklin,  William,  i Son  of  Benjamin.  Governor  of  New  Jersey . 1729—1813. 

Franklin,  William  Buel  American  general . 1823 — 1903. 

Franz  (frants).  German  form  of  Francis. 

Franz,  Robert.  German  song  composer . 1815 — 1892. 

Franzdn  (fran-san'),  Fraus  Michael.  Swedish  poet  and  biographer . 1772 — 1847. 

Franzos  (fran'teos),  Karl  Emil.  German  Jewish  novelist  and  journalist . 1848 — 1904. 

Fraser  (fra'zer),  Alexander  Campbell.  Scottish  metaphysician . 1819—1914. 

Fraser,  Hugh,  Mrs.  Dau.of  Thomas  Crawford.  English  novelist .  ?  - . 

Fraser,  James  Baillie.  Scottish  traveler  and  author . 1783 — 1856. 

Fraser,  Simon.  British  brigadier  general  under  Burgoyne .  ?  — 1777. 

Frauenlob  (frou'£n-lop).  Real  name  Heinrich  von  Meissen.  German  poet. .  1250?-1318. 
Frauenstadt  (frouf2n-sht6t),  Christian  Martin  Julius.  German  philosopher..  1813 — 1879. 

Fraunhofer,  von  (f6n  froun'ho-fer),  Joseph.  Bavarian  optician . 1787 — 1826 

Fraysslnous,  de  (de  fr6/’se/noos'),  Denis,  Count.  Fr.  prelate  and  statesman. .  1765 — 1841. 

Frdchette  (frS'shSt'),  Louis  Honor  A  Canadian  poet  and  politician . 1839 — 1908. 

Frdddgonde  (fra'da'gfiNd')-  Wife  of  Chilpgric  I.,  of  France .  545?-  597 

Frederic  (fr8d'er-Yk),  Harold.  American  novelist . 1856 — 1898. 

Frederick  I.  Barbarossa.  Holy  Roman  emperor  (1155-89) . 1123?-1190. 

Frederick  II.  Holy  Roman  emperor  (1220-50)  and  king  of  Naples  and  Sicily. .  1 194 — 1250. 

Frederick  I.  First  king  of  Prussia  (1701-1713) . 1657 — 1713. 

Frederick  n.  Frederick  the  Great.  King  of  Prussia  (1740-86) . 1712 — 1786. 

Frederick  in.  German  emperor  and  king  of  Prussia  (1888) . 1831 — 1888. 

Frederick  vm.  Christian  Frederik  William  Charles.  Son  of  Christian  IX. 

King  of  Denmark  (1906-1912) . 1843 — 1912. 

Frederick  Augustus  in.  King  of  Saxony  (1904-  ) . 1865  - . 

Frederick  Charles  Nicholas.  Prince  of  Prussia  and  general . 1828 — 1885. 

Frederick  William.  The  Great  Elector.  Elector  of  Brandenburg . 1620—1688. 

Frederick  William  I.  Father  of  F.  the  Great.  King  of  Prussia  (1713-40).  .1688 — 1740. 
Frederick  William  U.  Neph.  of  F.  the  Great.  King  of  Prussia  (1786-97).  1744 — 1797. 

Frederick  William  III.  King  of  Prussia  (1797-1840).  [Zollverein.] . 1770 — 1840. 

Frederick  William  IV.  King  of  Prussia  (1840-61) . 1795 — 1861. 

Freeman  (fre'mdn),  Edward  Augustus.  English  historian . 1823 — 1892. 

Frelllgrath  (fri'llK-rat),  Ferdinand.  German  poet . 1S10 — 1876. 

Freind  (frind),  John.  English  physician  and  politician . 1675 — 1728. 

Frellnghuysen  (fre'lYng-hPz^n),  Frederick  Theodore.  Nephew  of  Theodore. 

American  statesman  ;  secretary  of  state  (1881-85) . 1817 — 1885. 

Frellnghuysen,  Theodore.  American  statesman  and  educator . . 1787 — 1862. 

Fremantle  (ne'mSn-t’l),  Edmunu  Robert,  Sir.  English  admiral  and  writer ..1836  - . 

Frdmiet  (fra'myS'),  Emmanuel.  French  sculptor . 1824—1910. 

Frdmont  (fre-mSnt'),  John  Charles.  American  explorer  and  general.  Re¬ 
publican  presidential  candidate  (1856) . 1813 — 1890. 

Fremstad  (frem'stSd),  Olive.  American  operatic  soprano . 1870?  - . 

Frdmy  (fra'iue'),  Edmond.  French  chemist . . 1814 — 1894. 

French  (frSnch),  Alice.  Octave  Thane t.  American  story-writer . 1850  . 

French,  Daniel  Chester.  American  sculptor . .  •  •  •  • -1850  - . 

French,  John  Denton  Pinkstone,  first  Viscount  French  of  Ypres  and  of  High 

Lake.  Brit,  field  marshal . . 1852  — 

Freneau  (fre*no')>  Philip.  American  poet  and  journalist . . . . . 1752 — 1832. 

Frenssen  (frSu'sen),  Gustav.  German  pastor  and  novelist.  [Jorn  (  hi.]..  ..1863  - 

Frbre  (fr£r),  Charles  Theodore.  French  genre  and  landscape  painter . 1815  1888. 

Frere  (frer),  Henry  Bartle  Edward,  Sir.  English  Indian  administrator . 1815 

Frere,  John  Hookham.  English  diplomatist  and  author . 1769  1S46. 

Frdret  (fra'r6')>  Nicolas.  French  antiquary  and  historical  critic . 1688—1749. 

Fr6ron  (fra'rdN'),  Elie  Catherine.  French  critic . IY18  1776. 

Fr6ron,  Louis  Stanislas.  Son  of  preceding.  French  revolutionist . 1765  1802. 

Frescobaldl  ( frgs'ko -bal'd e),  Girolamo.  Italian  organist  and  composer . 1583—1644. 

FresenlUS  (fra-za'ne-oos),  Karl  Remigius.  German  chemist . 1818  1897. 

Fresnel  (fra'ngl'),  Augustin  Jean.  French  optician  and  geometer. . *788— 1827. 

Freund  (froint),  Wilhelm.  German  classical  scholar  and  lexicographer . 1866—1894. 

Frey  ( frl),  Emil.  Swiss  statesman  and  president . 1838  . 

Freyclnet,  de  (de  fra'se'ng')  Charles  Louis  de  Sauloe.  Fr.  statesman  . 1828  — -• 

Freyclnet,  de,  Louis  Claude  Desaulses.  French  navigator .  -lo  Io2i* 

Freytlg  (frl'fcaK),  Georg  Wilhelm  Friedrich.  German  Orientalist . .  .1  <88—1861. 


Born.  Died. 

Frey  tag,  Gustav.  German  novelist  and  playwright.  [Soil  und  Haben. ] ....  1816 — 1895. 

Frick  (frYk),  Henry  Clay.  American  coke  and  steel  manufacturer . 1849 — 1919. 

Frledland  (fret'lant),  Valentin.  See  Trotzendorff. 

Friedrich  (fre'drlK).  German  form  of  Frederick. 

Friedrich,  Woldemar.  German  painter . 1846  - > 

Fries  (fres),  Elias  Magnus.  Swedish  botanist  and  orator . 1794 — 1878. 

Fries,  Jakob  Friedrich.  German  philosopher . 1773—1845 

Frisch  (Irish),  Johann  Leonhard.  German  philologist  and  lexicographer. . . .  1666 — 1745- 

Frischlin  (frlsh'len),  Philipp  Nikodemus.  German  philologist  and  poet . 1547 — 1590. 

Frisi  (fre'ze),  Paolo.  Italian  mathematician . 1728—1784. 

Frith  (frith),  William  Powell.  English  figure  and  genre  painter . 1819—1909. 

Frobel.  See  Froebel. 

Froben  (fro'b^n),  Johannes.  {Lai.  Frobe'nius.)  German  printer . 1460 — 1527. 

Frobisher  (frbb'Ish-er  ;  fro'bish-er),  Martin,  Sir.  English  navigator . 1535Y-1594. 

Froebel  (frti'bgl),  Friedrich.  Ger.  educationist.  [Kindergarten  system.]. .. .  1782— 1852. 
Froebel,  Julius.  ^  Nephew  of  preceding.  German  traveler  and  politician. . .  .1805 — 1893. 

Fr  Oilman  (fro'man),  Charles.  American  theatrical  manager . 1860 — 1915. 

Frcila  (fro'e-la  ;  froi'la)  I.  King  of  Spain  (757-768).. .  .  722—  768. 

Froissart  (frwa/sar';  Angl.  froi'sart),  Jean.  French  chronicler  and  poet. ..  .1337?-14107 

Promentin  (fro'maN/tSN'),  Eugene.  French  painter  of  African  scenery . 1820 — 1876. 

Frontonac,  do  {F.  de  frd^te-nak' ;  Eng.  fron'te-nifk),  Louis  de  Buade,  Count. 

French  governor  of  Canada  . 1620  ?-l 698. 

Frothingham  (fr5th'Ing-fim) ,  Nathaniel  Langdon.  American  clergyman. ..1793 — 1870. 

Frothingham,  Octavius  Brooks.  Son  of  N.  L.  American  clergyman . 1822 — 1895. 

Froudo  (frood),  James  Anthony.  English  historian  and  man  of  letters . 1818 — 1894. 

Froude,  William.  Brother  of  J.  A.  English  engineer  and  naval  architect. .  ..1810 — 1879. 

Fry  (frl),  Elizabeth,  born  Gurney.  English  philanthropist . 1780 — 1845. 

Fryo  (fri),  William  Pierce.  American  lawyer  and  senator . 1831 — 1911. 

Fryxell  (friik-sgl'),  Anders.  Swedish  historian . 1795—1881. 

Fuad  Pasha  (foo'ad  p4-sha'),  Mehemed.  Turkish  diplomat  and  grammarian. 1814 — 1869. 

Fuchs  (looK8),^ Leonhard.  German  botanist . 1501 — 1566. 

Fuchs,  von  (fon  fdoks),  Johann  Nepomuk.  Ger.  chemist  and  mineralogist.  .1774 — 1866> 
Fuentes,  do  (da  fw^en'tas),  Pedro  Henriquez  de  Azevedo,  Count.  Spanish  states¬ 
man  and  general . 1535?-1610. 

Fugger  (foog'er).  A  rich  family  of  Augsburg  in  the  15th  and  16th  centuries. 
Fukushima  (foo'koo-she'm&).  Baron  Fukushima  Yasumasa.  Jap.  general.  .1853 — 1919. 
Fukuzawa  (foo'koo-za'wa).  Fukuzawa  Yukichi.  Japanese  journalist,  author, 

and  educator . 1834— 190K 

Fulda  (fdol'da),  Ludwig.  German  dramatist  and  poet . 1862  - . 

Fulke  (fdblk),  William.  English  Puritan  controversialist . 1538 — 1589. 

Fuller  (fool'er),  Andrew.  English  Baptist  divine . 1754 — 1815. 

Fuller,  George.  American  figure,  portrait,  and  landscape  painter . 1822 — 1884- 

Fuller,  Melville  Weston.  Chief  justice  U.  S.  Supreme  Court  (1S88-1910) ...  .1833—1910. 

Fuller,  Sarah  Margaret,  Marchioness  Ossoli.  American  writer . 1810 — 1850. 

Fuller,  Thomas.  English  preacher  and  author.  [  Worthies.] . 1608 — 1661.. 

Fulton  (fdbl'ti/n),  Robert.  American  engineer  and  inventor . 1765 — 1815. 

Funck-Brentano  (fdbqk'-br6n-ta'no),  Frantz.  Luxemburgian  historian - 1862  - . 

Funston  (fiin'stwn),  Frederick.  Am.  general.  Captured  Aguinaldo . 1865 — 1917. 

Furness  (fQr'nSs),  Horace  Howard.  Son  of  W.  H.  American  Shakespearean 

critic.  [  Variorum  Shakespeare.] . 1833 — 1912. 

Furness,  William  Henry.  Am.  Unitarian  clergyman  and  religious  writer ...  1 802 — 1896. 

Furnlss  (fQr'nls),  Harry.  Irish  caricature  artist . 1854  - . 

Furnivall  (fOr'nl-v&l),  Frederick  James.  English  philologist . 1825—1910. 

Ftirst  (fiirst),  Julius.  German  Orientalist . 1805—1873. 

Fiirstenberg,  or  Fuerstenberg  (fiir'sten-bSrK),  Franz  Friedrich  Wilhelm, 

Barom  German  statesman . 1729?-1810. 

Fuseli  (fu'ze-11),  Ger.  Swiss  Fiissll  (fiis'le),  John  Henry.  Swiss  painter  in 

England . 1742?-1825. 

Flissli,  or  Fuessli  (fiis'le),  Johann  Rudolf.  Swiss  painter . 1709 — 1793. 

Fust  (fdb8t),  Johann.  See  Faust. 

F US *.el  de  Coulanges  (fiis/tSl/  de  koo'liiNzh'),  NumaDenis.  French  historian.  1830 — 1889. 
Fyt  (fit),  Jan.  Flemish  painter . 1611 — 1661. 

G 

Gabbiani  (gab-byii'ne),  Antonio  Domenico.  Italian  painter  and  engraver - 1652 — 1726. 

Gabelentz,  von  der  (fon  der  ga'be-lSuts),  Hans  Conon.  German  statesman, 

philologist,  and  linguist . 1807 — 1874. 

Gabler  (ga'bler),  Johann  Philipp.  German  theologian  and  philosopher . 1753 — 1826. 

Gaborlau  (g&/bo/ryo/),  Emile.  French  writer  of  detective  stories . 1835 — 1873. 

Gabrlelll  (ga'bre-Sl'le),  Catarina.  Italian  singer . 1730 — 1796. 

Gachard  (ga/shar'),  Louis  Prosper.  Belgian  historian . 1800 — 1885. 

Gacon  (ga/kSN'),  Francois.  French  poet  and  satirist . 1667 — 1725. 

Gaddi  (gad'de),  Agnolo.  Florentine  painter . 1333  ?-l 395? 

Gaddi,  Taddeo.  Father  of  Agnolo.  Florentine  painter  and  architect . 1300?- 1366. 

Gade  (gsi'de),  Niels  Wilhelm.  Danish  composer  and  musical  director . 1817 — 1890. 

Gadsden  (gadz'den),  Christopher.  American  patriot . 1724 — 1805. 

Gadsden,  James.  Grandson  of  C.  Am.  statesman.  [Gads<len  purchase.]. .  1788 — 1858. 

Gadski  (gat'skT),  Johanna.  Mme.  Tauscher.  German  operatic  soprano . 1871  - . 

Gaffarelll  (gaPfa-rel'le).  See  Caffarelli. 

Gagarin  (g&-ga'ren),  Ivan  Sergyeevich.  Russian  Jesuit  and  author . 1814 — 1882. 

Gage  (gaj),  Lyman  Judson.  American  financier,  and  sec.  of  treas.  (1897-1902).  1836  - . 

Gage,  Thomas.  British  general  in  America . 1721 — 1787. 

Gagern,  von  (fon  ga'gSrn),  Heinrich  Wilhelm  August,  Baron.  German  states¬ 
man  and  author . 1799 — 1880. 

Gagnier  (g&n'ya'),  Jean.  French  Orientalist  at  Oxford . 1670?-1740. 

Gail  (giVe'y’),  Jean  Baptiste.  French  Hellenist  and  author . 1755 — 1829. 

Galllard  (g&'yar'),  Gabriel  Henri.  French  historian . 1726 — 1806. 

Gaines  (ganz),  Edmund  Pendleton.  American  general . 1777 — 1849. 

Gainsborough  (ganz'b’ri),  Thomas  English  painter . 1727 — 1788. 

Gairdner  (gard'ner),  James.  English  historian . 1828 — 1912. 

Gaius  (ga'yfts).  Roman  jurist.  [Institutes.] . ab.  110 — ab.  180. 

Galba  (gSl'bd),  Servius  Sulpicius.  Roman  emperor  (68-69) . B.  o.  3 — A.  D.  69. 

GaldOS  (gal-dos'),  Benito  P£rez.  See  Perez  Gald6s,  Benito. 

Galen  (ga'len),  Claudius.  Greek  physician  and  medical  writer .  130 —  200? 

Galen,  von  (fon  ga'l£n),  Christoph  Bernhard.  German  prelate  and  soldier. .  1606— 1678. 
Gale'rius.  Caius  Galerivs  Valerius  Maximianus.  Roman  emperor  (305-311)  ?  —  311. 
Gallanl  (gal-ya'ne),  Fernando.  Ital.  statesman,  author,  and  political  economist.  1728 — 1787. 
Galignanl  (ga'len-ya'ne),  John  Anthony.  English  journalist  in  Paris,  born  of 

an  Italian  father  and  English  mother.  [GalignanVs  Messenger.] . 1796 — 1873. 

Galignanl,  William.  Brother  of  J.  A.  and  associate  journalist . 1798 — 1882. 

Galilei  (ga'le-la'e),  Galileo.  Commonly  known  by  his  Christian  name  Galileo 

(gSl'Y-le'o  ;  Ital.  ga'le-la'o).  Italian  astronomer . 1564 — 1642. 

Galimard  (ga'le'mar'),  Nicolas  Auguste.  French  painter . 1813—1880. 

Galin  (ga^SN'),  Pierre.  French  musician.  [Meloplast.] .  . 1786—1822. 

Gall  (gol ;  G.  gal),  Franz  Joseph.  Ger.  physician.  Founder  of  phrenology. 1758 — 1828. 

Galland  (giVlaN'),  Antoine.  French  antiquary  and  Orientalist . 1646 — 1715. 

Galland,  Pierre  Victor.  French  painter . 1822 — 1892. 

Gallatin  (g51'd-tln),  Albert.  Swiss  American  statesman,  and  sec.  of  treas. 

(1801-13) . 1761—1849. 

Gallaudet  (gSl'6-det'),  Thomas  Hopkins.  Amer.  clergyman.  Founder  of 

the  first  institution  in  America  for  instruction  of  deaf-mutes . 1787 — 1851. 

Galle  (gal's),  Johann  Gottfried.  German  astronomer . 1812—1910. 

GallegO  (gal-ya'go),  Juan  Nicasio.  Spanish  poet . 1777 — 1853, 

Gallegos  (gal-ya'gos),  Fernando.  Spanish  painter . 1461—1550. 

Gallenga  (gal-lgq'ga),  Antonio  Carlo  Napoleone.  Italian  writer . 1810 — 1895. 

Galllenl  (gA/lya'ne'),  Joseph  Simon.  French  gen.,  explorer,  and  administrator. 1849— 1916. 


food,  foot ;  out,  oil ;  chair;  go  ;  sing,  igk  ;  4feen,  thin;  na^re,  verdure  (250);  K  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144) ;  boN ;  yet;  zh  =  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Guidr. 
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Born.  Died. 

Gallle'nus,  Publius  Licinius  Valerianus  Egnatius.  Roman  emp.  (253-268)..  ?  —  268. 
Gallitzin,  Russ.  Golitsyn  (g&-le'tsen),  Mikhail  Mikhaylovich,  Prince.  Rus- 


siau  general . 1674 — 1730. 

Gallon  (gfil'fin),  Tom.  English  novelist  and  playwright . 1866 — 1014. 

Gallus  (gSl'Ss),  Sulpicius.  Roman  corsul,  literary  patron,  and  astronomer,  .ti.  B.  c.  166. 

Galsworthy  (gSlz'wfir'fchT),  John.  English  novelist  and  playwright . 1867  - • 

Galt  (g61t),  Alexander  Tilloch,  Sir.  Canadian  financier  and  statesman . 1817—1893. 

Galt,  John.  Scottish  author . 1779 — 1839. 

Galton  (gdl'tiin),  Francis,  Sir.  English  traveler  and  writer  on  heredity . 1822 — 1911. 

Galuppl  (ga-loop'pe),  Baldassare.  Buranello.  Italian  composer. . 1706 — 1785. 

Galvan!  (giil-va'ue),  Luigi  or  Aloisio.  Italian  discoverer  of  galvanism . 1737 — 1798. 

Galvez  (gal'vath  ;  208),  Bernardo,  Count.  Spanish  governor  of  Louisiana _ 1756—1794. 

Gama,  da  (da  ga'ma),  Vasco.  Portuguese  navigator . 14697-1524. 

Gamaliel  (gu-ma'IT-el).  Any  one  of  several  ancient  Jewish  rabbis,  esp.  G . 
the  Elder,  teacher  of  the  Apostle  Paul,  and  his  grandson  G.  oj  Jalneh ,  or 
the  Younger  (d.  1157). 

Gambetta  (gXm-bSt'd ;  F.  pron.  gaN'bS'W),  Leon.  French  statesman . 1838—1882. 

Gambler  (gXm'ber),  James,  Baron.  British  admiral  and  diplomatist . 1756 — 1833. 

Ganghofer  (gang'hoHer),  Ludwig.  German  dramatist  and  novelist . 1855—1020. 

Gannal  (ga/nal'),  Jean  Nicolas.  French  chemist . 1791 — 1852. 

Gannett  (gXn'St),  Henry.  American  geographer  and  statistician . 1846 — 1914. 

Gans  (gans),  Eduard.  German  jurist . 1797 — 1839. 

Gansevoort  (gXns'voort),  Peter.  American  officer  in  Revolutionary  war . 1749—1812. 

Garat  (g&'ra'),  Dominique  Joseph,  Count.  French  author  and  politician . 1749—1833. 

Garay  (g5r'oi),  Janos.  Hungarian  poet . 1812 — 1853. 

Garay,  de  (da  ga-ri'),  Juan.  Spanish  general.  Founder  of  Buenos  Aires - 1541 — 1592. 

Garcia  (giir-the'a),  Manuel.  Son  of  the  following.  Spanish  singing  teacher. .  1805 — 1906. 
Garcia,  Manuel  del  Popolo  Vicente.  Father  of  Mine.  Malibran.  Spanish 

composer  and  singer . 1775 — 1832. 

Garcia  de  Mascarenhas  (gar-se'a  mash/kar-rSn'y ash),  Braz  or  Blaise.  Por¬ 
tuguese  poet  and  warrior . 1596 — 1656. 

Garcia  y  Inigues  (gar-se'iie  e-ne'gas  ;  138),  Calixto.  Cuban  patriot  and  gen.  18367-1898. 
Garcilaso  de  la  Vega  (gar'the-la'so  da  la  va'ga  ;  13S),  or  Garcias  Laso  (gar- 

the'as  la'so).  The  Spanish  Petrarch.  Spanish  poet . 1503 — 1536. 

Garcilaso  de  la  Vega,  or  Garcias  Laso,  Sebasti&n.  Spanish  soldier . 15007-1559. 

Garcilaso  de  la  Vega.  The  Inca.  Peruvian  hist.,  son  of  preceding . 15377-1616? 

Garcin  de  Tassy  (gar'sXN'  de  ta/se'),  Joseph  HBliodore  Sagesse  Vertu. 

French  Orientalist . 1794 — 1878. 

Garden  (gar'd’n),  Mary.  American  operatic  soprano . 1877  - . 

Gardiner  (gar'dT-ner;  giird'ner),  John  Sylvester  John.  English  clergyman  in 

America . . . 1765 — 1830. 

Gardiner,  Samuel  Rawson.  English  historian  (esp.  of  the  Stuart  dynasty).. .  1829— 1902. 

Gardiner,  Stephen.  English  prelate  and  lord  chancellor . 14837-1555. 

Gardner  (gard'ner),  Percy.  English  educator  and  classical  archaeologist . 1846  - . 

Garfield  (gar'feld),  James  Abram.  Twentieth  president  of  U.  S.  (1881) . 1831—1881. 

Garibaldi  (ga're-bal'de ;  Angl.  gXr'T-bsfl'dT),  Giuseppe.  Italian  patriot . 1807 — 1882. 

Garland  (giir'land),  Hamlin.  American  novelist  and  story-writer . 1860  - . 

Garnett  (gar'nfit),  Richard.  English  bibliographer  and  author . 1835—1906. 

Garnier  (gar'nya'),  Adolphe.  French  philosopher . 1801 — 1864. 

Gamier,  Jean  Louis  Charles.  French  architect . 1825—1898. 

Gamier,  Jules  Arsene.  French  painter . 1847 — 1889. 

Garnier-Pagfis  (-p&'zhSs'),  Louis  Antoine.  French  politician . 1803 — 1878. 

Garofalo  (ga'ro-fii'lo).  Real  name  Benvenuto  Tisi.  Italian  painter . 1481 — 1559. 

Garrick  (gXr'Tk),  David.  English  actor,  poet,  and  dramatist . 1717—1779. 

Garrison  (gXr'T-sttn),  William  Lloyd.  American  abolitionist . 1S05 — 1879. 

Gartli  (garth},  Samuel,  Sir.  English  physician  and  poet . 1661 — 1719. 

Garve  (gar've),  Christian.  German  philosopher  and  translator . 1742 — 1798. 

Gascoigne  (gSs-koin'),  George.  English  poet . 15257-1577. 

Gascoigne,  William.  English  inventor  of  the  micrometer . 16127-1644. 

Gascoigne,  William,  Sir.  English  judge . 13507-1419. 

Gaskell  (gXs'kgl),  Elizabeth  Cleghorn,  born  Stevenson.  English  novelist  and 

story-writer.^  [ Cranford.'] . 1810 — 1865. 

Gasparin,  de  (de  gas'pa'rXN'),  Adrien  Etienne  Pierre,  Count.  French  agri¬ 
cultural  writer  and  politician .  . .  1783 — 1862. 

Gasparin,  de,  Agenor  Etienne,  Count.  Son  of  A.  E.  P.  French  publicist.  .1810 — 1871. 

G&3quet  (gas'kfi'),  AmBdBe  Louis  Ulysse.  French  historian . 1852—1914. 

Gass  (gas)  Wilhelm.  German  theologian . 1813 — 1889. 

Gassendi  (ga'saN'de'),  or  Gassend  (ga'saN'),  Pierre.  French  philosopher  and 

savant . 1592 — 1655. 

Gassion.  de  (de  ga^y^N'),  Jean.  Marshal  of  France . 1609—1647. 

Gates  (gats),  Horatio.  American  major  general . 1728 — 1,806. 

Gates,  Thomas,  Sir.  Governor  of  Virginia . fl.  1596 — 1621. 

Gath  (gXth).  Pseudonym  of  George  Alfred  Townsend. 

Gatling  (gXt'lTng),  Richard  Jordan.  American  inventor.  [ Gatling  gun .] - 1818 — 1903. 

Gatti  (gat'te),  Bernardino.  II  Sojaro.  Italian  painter -  . .  . 14957-1575. 

Gauden  (g6'd£n),  John.  English  bishop  and  political  writer. ...  . 1605 — 1662. 

Gaudenzio  (gou-den'tse-o),  Paganini.  Italian  Hellenist . 1596 — 1649? 

Gandichaud-Beaaprd  (go'de'sho'-bo'pra'),  Charles.  French  botanist . 1780—1854. 

Gaudln  (go'dXN'),  Martin  Michel  Charles.  Duke  of  Gaeta.  French  minister 

of  finance.  [ Bank  of  France.] . 1756 — 1844. 

Gauss  (gous),  Karl  Friedrich.  German  mathematician . 1777 — 1855. 

Gautama  (g6'td-md  ;  Hind,  gou'td-md),  or  Go'ama  (go'td-md).  Siddhartha. 

Sakya-muni.  Indian  philosopher,  founder  of  Buddhism  . 7  — ab.  480  b.  c.? 

Gautier  (go'tya'),  ThBophile.  French  poet,  novelist,  and  critic . 1811 — 1872. 

Gavarni  ( ga/var'ne').  Real  name  Snip  ice  Guillaume  Chevalier.  French  cari¬ 
caturist  . . . 1804 — 1866. 

Gavazzi  (ga-vat'se),  Alessandro.  Italian  priest  and  politician . 1809 — 1889. 

Gaveston  (gXv'Bs-tun ;  Fr.  pron.  ga'vSs'tdN'),  Piers,  Earl  of  Cornwall.  Fa¬ 
vorite  of  Edward  II.  of  England.  Executed .  ?  — 1312. 

Gay  (ga),  John.  English  poet  and  dramatist . 1685 — 1732. 

Gay,  Marie  Frangoise  Sophie,  born  Nichault  de  Lavalette.  Fr.  novelist . 1776 — 1852. 

Gayangos  y  Arce,  de  (da  ga-yaq'gos  e  ar'tha),  Pascual.  Spanish  historian 

and  Orientalist . 1809 — 1897. 

Gayarrd  (ga'a/ra'),  Charles  Etienne  Arthur.  American  historian . 1805 — 1895. 

Gay-Lussac  (ga'-lii'sak'),  Joseph  Louis.  French  chemist . 1778 — 1850. 

Gaza  (ga'za),  Theodoros.  Greek  reviver  of  Greek  literature . 1398 — 1478? 

Geary  (g&r'T  ;  ge'rT),  John  White.  American  general  and  politician .  1819 — 1873. 

Geber  (ga'ber).  Abu  Musa  Dschabir  Ben  Haijan  Ben  Abdallah  el-Sufi  el- 

Tarsusi  el-Kufi.  Arabian  chemist . fl.  8th  c. 

Gebhardt,  von  (fon  ggb'hart),  Eduard.  German  painter . 1838  - . 

Gebhart  (ga'har'),  Nicolas  Emile.  French  author  and  critic . 1839 — 1908. 

Ged  (gSd),  William.  Scottish  inventor  of  stereotyping . 1690 — 1749. 

Geddes  (gBd'Ts),  Alexander.  Scottish  Roman  Catholic  Biblical  critic . 1737 — 1802. 

Geels  (gafs),  Willem.  Belgian  sculptor . 1806 — 1883. 

Geer,  von  (fon  g£r'),  Karl,  Baron.  Swedish  naturalist . 1720 — 1778. 

Geffrard  (zhB'frar'),  Fabre.  President  of  Haiti  (1859-67) . 1806 — 1S79. 

Geibel  (gi'bBl),  Emmanuel.  German  poet . 1815 — 1384. 

Geiger  (gi'ger),  Abraham.  German  rabbi  and  Biblical  critic . 1810 — 1874. 

Geiger,  Ludwig.  Son  of  Abraham.  Historian . 1848  - . 

Geijer  (ya'yfir),  Eric  Gustaf.  Swedish  historian  and  poet . 1783 — 1847. 

Geikie  (ge'kT),  Archibald,  Sir.  Scottish  geologist  .  . 1835  - . 

Geikie,  James.  Brother  of  Sir  Archibald.  Geologist . 1839 — 1915. 

Geikie,  John  Cunningham.  English  clergyman  and  author . 1824 — 1906. 

Geissler  (gis'ler),  Heinrich.  German  physicist  and  inventor . 1814 — 1879. 

Gelfie,  Claude.  See  Claude  Lorrain. 

G9ll  (gfil;  jSl),  William,  Sir.  English  archaeologist  and  traveler . 1777 — 1836. 

Gellert  (gel'ert),  Christian  Furchtegott.  German  poet  and  moralist . 1715 — 1769. 

Gelli  (jSl'le),  Giovanni  Battista.  Italian  writer  . 1493 — 1563. 

GemUtUS  (je-mTs'tus),  Georgius.  Plethon.  Greek  Platonic  philosopher - fl.  1430. 


Born.  Died. 

Genest,  or  Genet  (zhe-n5'),  Edmond  Charles.  French  diplomatist,  who  be¬ 
came  an  American  citizen . 1765 — 1834 

Genestet,  de  (de  zliBn'Bs'tB'),  Peter  Augustus.  Dutch  po6t .  . 1829 — 186L 

Genevieve  (jen'e-vev'),  Fr.  Genevibve  (zhSn'vySv'),  Saint.  Patron  saint  of 

Paris .  422?-  512. 

Genga  (jen'ga),  Girolamo.  Italian  painter  and  architect . 14767-1 551. 

Genghis  Khan  or  Jenghiz  Khan  (jBn'gTz  Kan').  Asiatic  conqueror . 11627-1227. 

Genlls,  de  (de  zhaN'les'),  Stephanie  Ffilicitfi  Ducrest  de  Saint-Aubin,  Count¬ 
ess.  French  novelist .  . . 1746 — 1830. 

Genovesi  (ja'no-va'se),  Antonio.  Ital.  metaphys.  andpol.  economist . 1712—1769. 

Genserlc  (jBn'ser-Tk).  King  of  the  Vandals.  A  famous  conqueror .  3907-  477. 

Gensonnd  (zhXN'so'na'),  Armand.  French  advocate  and  politician . 1758 — 1793. 

GentZ,  von  (fon  gents'),  Friedrich.  German  publicist . 1764 — 1832. 

Geoffrey  (jSf'rT)  of  Monmouth.  English  chronicler . 11007-1154. 

Geoffrin  (zho'frXN'),  Marie  Therese,  born  Rodet.  French  social  leader . 1699—1777. 

Geoffroy  (zho'frwa'),  Jean.  French  painter . •••••■  - * 

Geoffroy  Saint— Hilaire  (zho'frwa'  s5N/-te/]£r'),  Etienne.  French  zoologist. 1772 — 1844. 

Geoffroy  Saint— Hilaire,  Isidore.  Son  of  Etienne.  French  zoologist . 1805 — 1861. 

George  (j6rj),  Saint.  Patron  saint  of  England .  ?  —  303? 

George,  Henry.  American  political  economist.  \_Single  tax .] . 1839 — 1897. 

George  I.  Lewis.  King  of  Great  Britain  (1714-27) . 1660 — 1727. 

George  II.  Augustus.  King  of  Great  Britain  (1727-60) . 1683—1760. 

George  HI.  William  Frederick.  King  of  Great  Britain  (1760-1820) . 1738 — 1820. 

George  IV.  Augustus  Frederick.  King  of  Great  Britain  (1820-30) . 1762 — 1830. 

George  V.  Son  of  Edward  VII.  King  of  Great  Britain  (1910-  ) . 1865  — . 

George  I.  Christian  William  Ferdinand  Adolphus  George.  Second  son  of 

Christian  IX.,  of  Denmark.  King  of  the  Hellenes  (1863-1913). . 1845 — 1913. 

George,  Prince.  Second  son  of  King  George  of  Greece.  First  high  com¬ 
missioner  in  Crete  (1S98-1906) . 1S69  - . 

George  Fodiebrad  (pod'yfi-brad).  King  of  Bohemia  (1458-71).  . 1420—1471. 

Geramb,  de  (de  zhe-raN'),  Ferdinand,  Baron.  French  Trappist . 1772 — 1848. 

Gfirando,  de  (de  zha'raN'do'),  Joseph  Marie.  French  philosopher . 1772 — 1842. 

Gerard  (zha'rXr'),  CBcile  Jules  Basile.  The  Lion  Killer.  French  officer . 1817 — 1864. 

Gdrard,  Etienne  Maurice,  Count.  Marshal  of  France . 1773 — 1852. 

Gfirard,  Francois  Pascal,  Baron.  French  painter . 1770 — 1837. 

Gerard,  Jean  Ignace  Isidore.  Grandville.  French  caricaturist . 1803 — 1847. 

Gerber  (gSr'ber),  Ernst  Ludwig.  German  organist,  and  writer  on  music . 1746 — 1819. 

Gerbert  von  Hornau  (gSr'bert  fon  hdr'nou),  Martin,  Baron.  German  theo¬ 
logian  and  writer  on  music . 1720 — 1793. 

Gerdil  (zhSr'del'),  Hyacinthe  Sigismond.  French  cardinal  and  philosopher ..  1718 — 1802. 

Gerhard  (ger'hart),  Eduard.  German  archaeologist . 1795 — 1867 - 

Gerliardt  (zha'rar'),  Charles  FrBdBric.  French  chemist . 1816 — 1856. 

Gerliardt  (gBr'hart),  Paulus.  German  poet  and  Lutheran  preacher . 1607 — 1676. 

Gerhardus  Magnus  (je-rar'dws  mXg'nws).  See  Groot,  Gerhard. 

Gfirlcault  (zha're-ko'),  Jean  Louis  AndrB  Theodore.  French  painter . 1791 — 1824. 

Gericke  (ga'rTk-e),  Wilhelm.  German  orchestral  conductor . 1845  - . 

Gerlach  (gBr'liiK),  Theodor.  German  composer . 1861 - . 

Gerlacll,  von  (foil  ggr'laK),  Otto.  German  theologian . . 1801 — 1849. 

Germain  (zliBr'mSN'),  Saint,  of  Auxerre.  (Lai.  Germa'nus.)  Fr.  theol . 3807-  448. 

Germanicus  Caesar  (jer-mSu'T-kus).  Roman  general . b.  0.  15-a.d.  19. 

GBrdme  (zha^om'),  Jean  LBon.  French  painter  and  sculptor . 1824 — 1004. 

Geronimo  (je-r5n'T-mo).  Chief  of  the  Cbiricahuas,  an  Apache  tribe .  7  — 1909. 

Gerry  (gSr'T),  Elbridge.  Fifth  vice  president  of  the  U.  S.  (1813-14) . 1744 — 1814. 

Gerson,  de  (de  zIiBi-'son'),  Jean  Charlier.  French  theologian . 1363 — 1429. 

Gerstacker  (gBr'stek-er),  Friedrich.  German  traveler  and  writer . 1816 — 1872. 

Gerster  (gSr'ster),  Etelka.  Mme.  Gardini.  Hungarian  operatic  soprano...  1857 — 1920. 

Gervex  (zhgr'vSks'),  Henri  Alexandre.  French  painter . 1852  - . 

Gervinus  (gBr-ve'ndos),  Georg  Gottfried.  Ger.  historian  and  lit.  critic . 1805 — 1871. 

GeseniUS  (ge-za'ne-oos ;  Angl.  ge-se'nT-ws),  Friedrich  Heinrich  Wilhelm. 

German  Orientalist . 1786 — 1842. 

Gesncr,  von  (fon  ges'ner),  Konrad.  Swiss  naturalist . 1516 — 1565. 

Gessner  (ges'ner),  Salomon.  Swiss  poet  and  painter . . 1730 — 1788. 

Gevaert  (gS-vart' ;  F.  pron.  zhe-va/Sr'),  Francois  Auguste.  Belgian  composer 

and  historian  of  music . 1828 — 1908. 

Gfrbrer  (g’frflr'er),  August  Friedrich.  German  historian . 1803 — 1861. 

Gherardesca,  della  (ga'rar-dfis'ka),  Ugolino.  Italian  Guelph  leader  doomed 

to  starvation  in  the  Gualandi  tower .  ?  — 1289. 

Gherardi  del  Testa  (ga-riir'de  del  tes'ta),  Tommaso,  Count.  Italian  dram¬ 
atist . 1818—1881. 

Ghiberti  (ge-bBr'te),  Lorenzo.  Italian  sculptor.  [ Gates  of  the  Baptistery.~\. .  13787-1^ 455. 
Ghirlandaio  (ger'lan-da'yo).  Domenico  di  Tommaso  Curradi  di  Dotfo  Bigordi, 

called  II  Ghirlandajo.  Florentine  painter . 1449 — 1494. 

Giacometti  (ja'kS-met'te),  Paolo.  Italian  dramatist . 1816—1882. 

Giacosa  (ja-ko'sa),  Giuseppe.  Italian  dramatist  and  poet . 1847 — 1906. 

Glambelli  (jam-bel'le),  or  Gianibelli  (ja'ne-bSl'le),  Federigo.  Italian  mili¬ 
tary  engineer  and  pyrotechnist . fl.  1585. 

Ciambertl  (jam-bSr'te),  Giuliano.  See  Sangallo,  da. 

Giannone  (jan-no'na),  Pietro.  Italian  historian . 1676—1748. 

Giannotti  (jan-n5t'te),  Donato.  Italian  historian . 1494 — 1563. 

Giardini  (jar-de'ne),  Felice.  Italian  violinist  and  composer . 1716 — 1796. 

Gibbon  (gTb'wn),  Edward.  English  historian . 1737 — 1794. 

Gibbons  (glb'ftnz),  Grinling.  English  sculptor,  and  carver  in  wood . 1648 — 1720. 

Gibbons.  James.  American  cardinal . 1834—1921. 

Gibbs  (gTbz),  James.  English  architect . 1682 — 1754. 

Gibbs,  Josiah  Willard.  American  philologist . 1790 — 1861. 

Gibbs,  Josiah  Willard.  Son  of  preceding.  American  mathematician  and 

physicist.  [Vector  analysis .] . 1839 — 1903. 

Gibbs,  Oliver  Wolcott.  American  chemist . 1822 — 1908. 

Gibert  de  Montreuil  (zhe/b£r'  de  mbN'trti'y’).  French  troubadour . fl.  1225. 

Gibson  (glb'sun),  Charles  Dana.  American  artist  and  illustrator . 1867  - . 

Gibson,  John.  English  sculptor . 1790 — 1866. 

Gibson,  William  Hamilton.  American  painter,  illustrator,  and  author . 1850 — 1896. 

Giddings  (gTd'Tngz),  Franklin  Henry.  American  sociologist  and  educator.  ..1855  - . 

Giddings,  Joshua  Reed.  American  statesman . . . 1795 — 1864. 

Gide  (zhed),  Charles.  French  political  economist . 1847  - . 

Giers,  de  (gers),  Nikolai  Karlovich.  Russian  statesman . 1820 — 1895. 

Giesebrecht,  von  (fon  ge'ze-breKt),  Wilhelm.  German  historian . 1814 — 1889. 

Gieseler  (ge'ze-ler),  Johann  Karl  Ludwig.  Ger.  ecclesiastical  historian . 1792 — 1854. 

Gifford  (gTf'erd),  Robert  Swain.  Am.  landscape  and  seacoast  painter . 1840 — 1905. 

Gifford,  Sandford  Robinson.  American  landscape  painter . 1823 — 1880. 

Gifford  (gTf'erd;  jif'-),  William.  Eng.  journalist  and  critic.  [Quart.  Rev."] .  .1756— 1826. 

Gignoux  (zhen'yoo'),  Francois  RBgis.  French  landscape  painter . 1816 — 1882. 

GigOUX  (zhe'goo'),  Jean  Francois.  French  painter  and  illustrator . 1809 — 1894. 

Gilbert  (gTl'bert),  Humphrey,  Sir.  English  navigator  and  explorer . 1539?-1583. 

Gilbert,  John,  Sir.  English  historical  painter  and  wood  engraver . 1817 — 1897. 

Gilbert,  John  Thomas,  Sir.  Irish  historian  and  antiquary . 1829 — 1898. 

Gilbert  (zhePbfir'),  Nicolas  Joseph  Laurent.  French  satiric  poet . .1751 — 1780. 

Gilbert  (gTl'bert),  William  Schwenck,  Sir.  English  dramatic  author . 1836 — 1911. 

Gilder  (gTl'der),  Jeannette  Leonard.  Sister  of  Richard  IV.  Editor  and  author.  1849 — 1916. 

Gilder,  Richard  Watson.  American  poet  and  editor . 1844  -1909. 

Gilder,  William  Henry.  American  explorer . 1838 — 1900. 

Gildersleeve  (gTl'der-slev),  Basil  Lanneau.  American  scholar  and  author..  .1831 - . 

Giles  (jilz),  Chauncey.  American  New  Church  clergyman . 1813 — 1893. 

Giles,  William  Branch.  American  politician  and  legislator . 1762 — 1830. 

Gilfillan  (gTl-fTl'an),  Robert.  Scottish  poet . 1798 — 1850. 

Gill  (gTl),  David,  Sir.  Scottish  astronomer.  (At  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  1879-1907).  1843 — 1914. 

Gill,  John.  English  theologian  and  author . 1697 — 1771. 

Gill,  Theodore  Nicholas.  American  zoologist . 1837 — 1914. 

Gillespie  (gT-15s'pT),  William  Mitchell.  Amer.  civil  engineer  and  author - 1816 — 1868. 
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William.  American  actor  and  playwright . 1855  — — . 

Gillies  (gll'Iz),  John.  Scottish  historian . . . i&36. 

’  2t01)i  9U1!1C>'  Adams.  American  military  engineer . 18d&— 1888. 

2«i  *  f*\  -  JoseP_  English  manufacturer  of  steel  pens . 1799 _ 1873. 

Glllray  (gil'ra^  gll-ra'),  James.  English  engraver  and  caricaturist . 1757 — 1815. 

GUniaQ  (gil  man),  Arthur.  Aiuericau  author . 1837 _ 1909 

Gilman,  Darnel  Coit.  American  educator.  President  of  Johns  Hopkins  Uni¬ 
versity  (1875-1901),  and  Carnegie  Institution  (1901-04) . 1831 — 1908. 

Gilmore  (gtl'mor;  201),  James  Roberts.  Edmund  Kirke.  American  author. .  1823—1903. 

Gilpin  (gi  l'pTn),  Bernard.  Apostle  of  the  North.  English  reformer . 1517—1583. 

Gilpin,  William.^  English  critic  and  biographer . 17*24 _ 1804. 

Gil  y  Zarate  (hel  e  tha'ia-ta  ;  268),  Antonio,  Don.  Spanish  dramatist . 1793 — 1861. 

Glnaely  (gln'de-llh  Anton.  Austrian  historian . 1829 _ 1892. 

Glnguend  (zhSN'ge-na'),  Pierre  Louis.  French  historian . 1748—18161 

Glnlsty  (zhe'nes'te'),  Paul.  French  litterateur  and  theater  director . 1858  - . 

Ginkel,  de^de  gYq'k^l),  Godert,  Earl  of  Athlone.  Dutch  general .  1630—1703. 

Giobertl  (jo-b&r'te),  Vincenzo.  Italian  philosopher  and  statesman .  1801—1852. 

GiOCOndO  0$-kon'do),  Giovanni,  Fra.  Italian  architect  and  antiquary . 1435?-1515. 

Glolitti  (jo-let'te),  Giovanni.  Italian  statesman . 1843?  - . 

Giordano  ( jor-da'no),  Luca.  N eapolitan  painter . 1632—1705. 

Giorgione  da  Castellranco  (jor-jo'na  da  kas'tSl-fraq'ko).  Properly  Giorgio 

Barbarelli.  Venetian  painter . 1478?-1511. 

Giotto  (jot/to).  Called  Giotto  di  Bondone  (de  bon-do'ua).  Florentine  painter 

and  architect . 1276  ?-1337? 

Glovio  (jo'vyo),  Paolo.  ( Lat .  Paulus  Jo'vius  )  Ital.  Latin  historian ....  1483— 1552. 
GiraldUS  de  Barri  (ji-rSl'diis  de  bSr'T).  Cambrensis.  Gerald  de  Barri  (zha'- 

ral'  de  b&/re').  English  chronicler  and  topographer . 1146?-1220? 

Girard  (zhe'rar'),  Pierre  Simon.  French  engineer  and  scientific  writer . 1765 — 1836. 

Girard  (jT-rard'),  Stephen.  Atner.  banker.  Founder  of  Girard  College . 1750—1831. 

Girardin  (zhe'rar'dilN'),  Jean  Pierre  Louis.  French  chemist . 1803 — 1884. 

Girardln,  FramjoU  Auguste  Saint-Marc.  See  Saint-Marc  Girardin. 

Girardin,  de  (de),  Delphine,  born  Gay.  Wife  of  Emile  de  Girardin. 

Pseudonym  Vicomte  de  Launay.  French  authoress . 1804—1855. 

Girardin,  de,  fiinile.  French  journalise,  publicist,  and  legislator . 1806 — 1881. 

Glrardon  (zhe'rar'ddN'),  Frangois.  French  sculptor . 1630 — 1715. 

Glrodet-Trioson  (zhe'ro'dS'-fcre-o'zON'),  Anne  Louis.  French  painter . 1767—1824. 

Girtln  (gtir'tln),  Thomas.  English  water-color  painter . 1775 — 1802. 

C&slason  (ges'la-son),  Konrad.  Icelandic  philologist . 1808 — 1891. 

Glssing  (gTs'Tng),  Algernon.  Euglish  novelist . 1860  - . 

Glsslng,  George.  English  novelist . 1857—1903. 

Giudiol  (joo'de-che),  Paolo  Emiliani.  Italian  historian  and  man  of  letters. . . .  1812 — 1872. 
Giuliani  (jool-ya'ne^Giambattista.  It.  philologist  and  student  of  Dante. .  .  .1818 — 1884. 
Giulio  Romano  (jool'yo  ro-ma'no).  Real  name  Giulio  Pippi  (pep'pe). 

Called  Giulio  de'  Giannuzzi.  Italian  painter  and  architect . 1492 — 1546. 

Glusti  (joos'te),  Giuseppe.  Italian  satirical  poet . 1809 — 1850. 

GiUStlniani  ( joos'te-uya'ne),  Agostino  Pantaleone.  Genoese  philologist . 1470 — 1536. 

Gjellerup  (g61'e-rop),  Karl  Adolf.  Danish  novelist  [Noble  prize,  1917.] _ 1857  - . 

Gladden  (gl&l'en),  Washington.  American  Congregational  clergyman . 1836 — 1918. 

Gladstone  (glSd'stwn),  Herbert  John,  Viscount.  Son  of  Wm.E.  Eng.  politician!854  - . 

Gladstone,  William  Ewart.  English  statesman . * . 1809—1898. 

Glaire  (glSr^  Jean  Baptiste.  French  theologian  and  Orientalist . 1798 — 1879. 

Glalsher  (gla'sher),  James.  English  scientist  and  aeronaut . 1809 — 1903. 

Glanvill  (glSn'vil),  Joseph.  English  clergyman  and  philosophical  writer. ..  .1636 — 1680. 
Glanville,  de  (de  glSn'vtl),  Ranulf.  English  statesman  and  jurist,  putative 

author  of  the  earliest  classical  English  law  textbook .  ?  —  1190. 

Glasgow  (gl&s'go),  Ellen  Anderson  Gholson.  American  novelist . 1874  - . 

Glauber  (glou'ber),  Johann  Rudolf.  German  chemist.  [Glauber's  salts.]. . .  .1604 — 1668. 

Glazebrook  (glaz'brook'),  Richard  Tetley,  Sir.  English  physicist . 1854  - . 

Glazunov  (gla'zdo-nof'),  Aleksandr  Konstantinovich.  Russian  composer.  1865  - . 

Glelg  (gleg).  George  Robert.  Scottish  divine  and  author . 1796 — 1888. 

Gleim  (glim),  Johann  Wilhelm  Ludwig.  German  poet . 1719 — 1803. 

Glendower  (glen'door),  Owen.  Welsh  chieftain . 1359?-1416? 

Gllddon  (glTd'un),  George  Robins.  American  Egyptologist . 1809 — 1857. 

Glinka  (gllq'ka),  Feodor  Nikolayevich.  Russian  soldier  and  writer . 1788 — 1880. 

Glinka,  Mikhail  Ivanovich.  Russian  composer . 1804 — 1857. 

Glisson  (glTs'’n),  Francis.  English  physician  and  anatomist . 1597 — 1677. 

Glover  (gluv'er),  Richard.  English  poet  and  dramatist . 1712 — 1785. 

Gluck,  von  (fin  gliik'),  Christian  Friedrich.  German  jurist . 1755 — 1831. 

Gluck,  von  (fon  glbok'),  Christoph  Wilibald.  German  composer . . . .  .1714 — 1787. 

Gmelln  (g’ma'lTn),  Johann  Friedrich.  Neph.  of  J.  G.  German  naturalist.  .1748 — 1804. 

Gmelln,  Johann  Georg.  German  naturalist  and  traveler . 1709 — 1755. 

Gmelln,  Leopold.  Son  of  J.  F.  German  chemist . 1788 — 1853. 

Gnelsenau,  von  (fin  g’ni'ze-nou'),  August  Wilhelm  Anton  Neithardt,  Count. 

Prussian  field  marshal . 1760 — 1831. 

Gnelst,  von  (fon  g’nist'),  Heinrich  Rudolf  Hermann  Friedrich.  German  pub¬ 
licist,  jurist,  and  political  writer . 1816 — 1895. 

Gobat  (gi'ba'),  Albert.  Swiss  philanthropist.  [Nobel  peace  prize,  1902.]  ...1843—1914. 

Gobelin  (gi'bliN'),  Gilles  and  Jehan.  Brothers.  French  dyers. . . • A-  1450. 

Gobineau,  de  (de  gi'be'no'),  Joseph  Arthur,  Count.  French  diplomat,  Ori¬ 
entalist,  and  author . y  .1816 — 1882. 

Goblet  d’Alviella  (gi'blS'  dal-vygl'a),  Eugene.  Count  d’Alviella.  Belgian 

publicist  and  historian  of  religion . 1846  - . 

Godefroy  (gid'frwa'),  Denis.  The  Elder.  French  jurist . 1549 — 1621. 

Godefroy  de  Bouillon  (gid'frwa'  dS  boo'yON').  French  crusader . 1061?-1100. 

Godet  (gi'dg'),  Fr^dbric.  Swiss  divine  and  author . 1812 — 1900. 

Godfrey  (gSd'frT),  Thomas.  American  mathematician.  [Quadrant.] . 1704 — 1749. 

Godin  (gi'dSN'),  Louis.  French  astronomer . 1704 — 1760. 

Godlva  (gi-di'vd).  Lady  Godiva.  Wife  of  Leofric,  Earl  of  Chester.  Ro¬ 
mantic  English  heroine . . . . .  fl.  1040 — 1080. 

Godkln  (gSd'kTn),  Edwin  Lawrence.  Irish-Am.  journalist.  [The  Nation.] .  .1831 — 1902. 

Godolphln  (gi-d<51'fTn),  Sidney,  Earl  of.  English  statesman . . 1645 — 1712. 

Godoy,  de  (da  gi-tho'e  ;  146),  Manuel.  Duke  of  Alcudia.  The  Prince  of 

the  Peace.  Spanish  courtier . 1767 — 1851. 

Godunov  (gA'ddo-n6f'),  Boris  Feodorovich.  Czar  of  Russia  (1598-1605) . 1552 — 1605. 

Godwin  (gSd'wtn),  or  Godwlne,  Earl  of  Wessex.  English  statesman .  ?  1053. 

Godwin,  Parke.  American  journalist . J 

Godwin,  William.  English  writer.  [Caleb  Williams.]. . . . lo56  K3b. 

Goedeke  (gft'd^-ke),  Karl.  Pseud.,  Karl  Stahl.  Ger.  hist,  of  literature - 1814  1SK7. 

Goes,  van  der  (van  der  gobs';  172),  Hugo.  Flemish  painter  . . •  •  •  •  •  •  *  148-. 

Goethals  (go'thdlz),  George  Washington.  Am.  soldier  and  engineer.  [Pan- 

Goethe,  or  G'dthe,  von  (fon  gfi'te),  Johann  Wolfgang.  German  author . 1749 

Gofie,  or  Gough  (pSf),  William.  English  Puritan  and  regicide . 160o?-in79! 

Gogol  (gS'gol-y’),  Nikolay  Vasilevich.  Russian  writer  of  fiction . j  .  r 


Goldmark  (golt'mark'),  Karl.  Hungarian  composer. ... 

/„4i  PoriA  T4-ni;n„  ^romofiat  Gflo.  writer  of  comedies . iju — lMo. 


18327-1915. 

Goldoni  (gol-do'ne),  Carlo.  Italian  dramatist,  esp.  writer  of  comedies. . 

Goldsborough  (goldz'b’rS),  Louis  Malesherbes.  American  rear  admiral . 1S05— 1»77. 

Goldschmidt  (golt'shmlt),  Hermann.  German  painter  andastronomer . ISUb— ISOb. 

Goldschmidt,  Mme.  Swedish  vocalist.  See  Lind,  Jenny.  170fi  m4 

Goldsmith  (gold'smlth),  Oliver.  British  poet,  novelist,  and^dramatist . 17.8  1774. 

Goldstucker  (golt'shtiik'er),  Theodor.  German  Sanskrit  scholar . 18^1  ltu- 

Goldzlher  (golt'tse'her),  Ignaz.  Hungarian  Orientalist. . .  —  — . iai.i  _ 

Golgi  (gfil'je),  Camillo.  Italian  physician.  [Aobelprtze,  1906.] . 1844 

GolltSVn.  See  Gallitztn.  ..  .  ikor_irr7 

Gollus  fgode-obs),  Jakob.  Dutch  Orientalist..... . ’•  177R _ is.ii 

Golovnin  (gi'lav-nvSn'),  Vasili  Mikhaylovich.  Russ,  navigator  and  author.  .076— 18.71. 

Onlt-zlim  (Vblt'se-dbs')  Hendrik.  Dutch  painter  and  engraver . J558  1616. 

GoluchOWSkl,  vonifSn  gS'loo-KSf'skt),  Agenor,  Count.  Austrian  statesman  .1849  . 

Gomez  (go'mas;  268),  Juan  Vicente.  Venezuelan  soldier,  and  president  (1909  )1859 


Born.  Died. 

Gomez  y  Bdez  (e  ba'as ;  268),  Mdximo.  Cuban  patriot  and  general . 1826?-1905. 

Gompers  (gSm'perz),  Samuel.  English  labor  organizer  in  America . 1850  - . 

Goncharov  (gau'cha-r6f'),  Ivan  Aleksandrovich.  Russian  novelist . 1812 — 1891. 

Goncourt,  de  (de  gSN'koor'),  Edmond  Louis  Antoine  Huot.  French  writer.. 1822 — 1896. 
Goncourt,  de,  Jules  Alfred  Huot.  Brother  of  preceding.  French  writer. ..  .1830 — 1870. 

Gongora  y  Argote,  de  (da  gin'go-rii  e  ar-go'ta),  Luis.  Spanish  poet . 1561 — 1627. 

Gonsalvo  de  Cordoba,  or  Gonzalo  de  Cordoba  (gon-sal'vo,  or  gon-tha'lo, 

dakor'do-va;  133),  Hernandez.  The  Great  Captain.  Spanish  warrior.  .1453 — 1515. 
Gonzaga,  de  (da  gin-za'ga),  Thomas  Antonio.  Portuguese-Brazilian  poet.. 1744 — 1807? 
Gonzaga,  di  (de  gon-dza'ga),  Giovanni  Francesco.  First  Marquis  of  Mantua  1394 — 1444. 

Gonzalez  de  Avila  (gon-tha'lath  da  a've-la),  Gil.  Spanish  historian . 1577?-1658. 

Gonzalo  (gon-tha'lo).  See  Gonsalvo  de  Cordoba. 

Gonzalo  de  Berceo  (gon-tha'lo  da  b^r-tha'o),  Juan.  Spanish  poet . 1198?-1268? 

Good  (gdod),  John  Mason.  English  physician  and  author . 1764 — 1827. 

Goodale  (gdbd'al),  George  Lincolu.  American  botanist . 1839  - . 

Goodall  (gbod'61),  Frederick.  English  painter . 1822 — 1904. 

Goode  (good),  George  Brown.  American  ichthyologist . 1851 — 1896. 

Goodrich  (gbbd'rlch),  Cliauucey  Allen.  Amer.  divine  and  lexicographer...  .1790 — 1860. 

Goodrich,  Samuel  Griswold.  Peter  Parley.  American  author . 1793 — 1860. 

Goodwin  (gdod'wiu),  Nathaniel  Carl.  Nat  Goodwin.  American  actor . 1857—1919. 

Goodwini  William  Watson.  American  classical  scholar . 1831 — 1912. 

Goodyear  (gdbd'yer),  Charles.  Amer  inventor.  [Vulcanized  rubber.] . 1800 — 1860. 

Gopcevic  (gop'cha-vTch),  Spiridion,  Count.  Austrian  writer . 1855  - . 

Goppert  (gtip'ert),  Heinrich  Robert.  German  botanist . 1800—1884. 

Gorchakov  igar'cha-kSf'),  Aleksandr  Mikhaylovich,  Prince.  Russian  states¬ 
man  and  diplomatist . 1798 — 1883. 

Gorchakov,  Mikhail  Andreevich,  Prince.  Russian  commander . 1795 — 1861. 

Gordin  (gSr'dln),  Jacob  M.  Russ.  Jewish  playwright  (in  Yiddish)  in  America.  1853 — 1909. 

Gordon  (gor'dwn),  Adam  Lindsay.  Australian  poet . 1833 — 1870. 

Gordon,  Charles  George.  Chinese  Gordon.  English  soldier . 1833 — 1885. 

Gordon,  Charles  William.  Ralph  Connor.  Canadian  author . 1860  - . 

Gordon,  George,  Lord.  English  political  agitator . 1751 — 1793. 

Gordon,  George  Henry.  American  soldier . 1825 — 1886. 

Gordon  (gOr'dOn),  Jehuda  Leb.  Russian  Jewish  poet . 1830 — 1892. 

Gordon,  Lucy,  born  Austin.  Lady  Duff -Gordon.  Eng.  transl.  and  writer.  1821 — 1869. 

Gordon,  William.  English  clergyman  and  historian . 1728 — 1807. 

Gordon-Cumming  (gOr'drm-kum'Ing),  Constance  Frederica.  Scottish  trav¬ 
eler  and  writer . 1837  - . 

Gore  (gor  ;  201),  Catherine  Grace  Frances,  born  Moody.  English  novelist . 1799 — 1861. 

Goremykin  (gS'rg-mT'kTn),  Ivan  Longinovicli.  Russian  statesman . 1840 — 1917. 

Gorgel,  or  Gorgey  (gQr'gg-e),  Arthur.  Hungarian  general . 1818—1916. 

Gorges  (gor'jes),  Ferdinando,  Sir.  English  lord  proprietary  of  Maine . 15G6?-1647. 

Gorgias  (g6r'jT-ds),  Greek  rhetorician  and  sophist . b.  c.  485?-  380? 

Gorki  (gSr'ke),  Maksim.  Real  name  Aleksyey  Maksimovich  Pyeshkov  (pySsh- 

k6f').  Russian  novelist . 1868  - . 

Gorman  (gSr'm&n),  Arthur  Pue.  United  States  senator . 1839 — 1906. 

Gbrres,  von  (fon  gfir'gs),  Johann  Joseph.  German  publicist  and  author - 1776—1848. 

Gorrlnge  (g5r'Tnj),  Henry  Honeychurch.  American  naval  officer . 1841 — 1885. 

Gorst  (gOrst),  Eldon,  Sir.  Son  of  Sir  John  Eldon  Euglish  administrator  .1861 — 1911. 

Gorst,  John  Eldon,  Sir.  English  legislator . 1835 — 1916. 

Gorlon  (gSr'twn),  Samuel.  Preacher  and  pioneer  settler  in  Rhode  Island ...  .1600?-1 677. 

Gdrtz,  von  (foil  gfirts'),  Georg  Heinrich,  Baron.  Swedish  statesman . 1668 — 1719. 

Goschel  (gti'shel),  Karl  Friedrich.  German  jurist  and  philosopher . 1784 — 1861. 

Goschen  (  go'shen),  George  Joachim,  Viscount.  English  statesman . 1831 — 1907. 

Goshun  (go'shobu).  Japanese  painter . 1741?-1811. 

Gosnold  (gSs'nwld),  Bartholomew.  English  voyager  to  America .  ?  — 1G07. 

Gossart,  Jan.  See  Mabuse,  de,  Jan. 

Gosse  (g5s),  Edmund  William.  English  poet  and  critic . 1849  - . 

Gosse,  Philip  Henry.  English  naturalist . 1810 — 1888. 

Gosselln  (gos'l^N'),  Pascal  Francois  Joseph.  French  geographer . 1751—1830. 

Got  (go),  Francois  Jules  Edmond.  French  comedian . 1822 — 1901. 

Gothe.  See  Goethe. 

Gotliicus  (g5th'T-kiis).  See  Claudius  II. 

Gotti  (got'te),  Girolamo  Maria.  Italian  cardinal.  Prefect  of  the  Propaganda.  1834 — 1916. 
Gottschalk  (g5t'shalk),  Louis  Moreau.  American  pianist  and  composer ....  1829 — 1869. 

GottSChall,  von  (fon  got'shal),  Rudolf.  German  poet  and  novelist . 1823 — 1909. 

Gottsched  (got'shat),  Johann  Christoph.  German  author  and  critic . 1700 — 1766. 

Gough  (g5f),  Hugh,  Viscount.  British  field  marshal . 1779 — 1869. 

Gough,  John  Bartholomew.  American  lecturer  on  temperance . 1817 — 1886. 

Goujon  (goo'zhON'),  Jean.  Fr.  sculptor  and  architect . b.  1510?  d.  bet.  1564  &  1568. 

Gould  (goold),  Augustus  Addison.  American  naturalist . 1805 — 1866. 

Gould,  Benjamin  Aptliorp.  American  educator  and  merchant . 1787 — 1859. 

Gould,  Benjamin  Apthorp.  Son  of  preceding.  American  astronomer . 1824 — 1896. 

Gould,  Hannah  Flagg.  American  poetess . 1789 — 1865. 

Gould,  Helen  Miller.  Mrs.  Finley  J.  Shepard.  American  philanthropist. ..  .1868  - . 

Gould,  Jay.  American  capitalist . 1836 — 1892. 

Gould,  John.  English  ornithologist . 1804 — 1881. 

Gounod  (goo'no'),  Charles  Francois.  French  musical  composer . 1818 — 1893. 

Gourgaud  (goor'go'),  Gaspard,  Baron.  French  general  . . . 1783 — 1852. 

Gourgues,  d©  (de  goorg'),  Dominique.  French  soldier  in  America . 1530?-1593? 

Gousset  i  goo'sS'),  Thomas  Marie  Joseph.  French  cardinal  and  author . 1792—1866. 

Gouvion-Salnt-Cyr.de  (de  goo'vy6N'-s5N'-ser'),  Laurent,  Marquis.  Mar¬ 
shal  of  France . ; . . . 1764  1830. 

Govinda  Singh  (go-vTn'dd  sing').  Chief  of  the  Sikhs . 1661 — 1708. 

Gower  (gou'er  ;  gor;  201),  John.  English  poet . 1325?-1408. 

Gowrie  (gou'rT),  John  Ruthven,  third  Earl  of.  Scottish  conspirator . 15787-1600. 

Goya  y  Luclentes,  de  (go'ya  e  loo'the-gn'tas),  Francisco.  Spanish  painter.  .1746— 1828. 

Gozlan  (goz'liiN'),  L£on.  French  novelist  and  dramatist . 1803 — 1866. 

Gozzi  (got'se),  Carlo,  Count.  Italian  dramatist  and  novelist . 1720—1806. 

Gozzoll  ( gSt's^-le),  Benozzo.  Real  name  Benozzo  di  Lese.  Florentine  painter .  1420—1498. 

Graaf,  de  (da  griif'),  Regnier.  Dutch  physician  and  physiologist . 1641—1673. 

Grabbe  (grab's),  Christian  Dietrich.  German  dramatic  poet . 1801 — 1836. 

Graberg  a!  Homso  (gro'bSr-y’  af  hgms'e),  Jakob.  Swedish  geographer . 1776—1847. 

Gracchus  (gr5k'i/s),  Caius  Sempronius.  Roman  statesman . B.  c.  1537-121. 

Gracchus,  Tiberius  Sempronius.  Brother  of  C.  S.  Roman  statesman. ..  .B.  c.  1627-133. 

GradenlgO  (gra'da-ne'go),  Pietro.  Doge  of  Venice  (1289-1311) . 12497-1311. 

Gr&vius  (gre'vT-?7s),  Grave  (grS'fe),  or  Grefle  (grSf'e),  Johann  Georg.  Ger¬ 
man  classical  scholar . 1632  1703. 

Graie,  von  (fon  gr&'fe),  Albrecht.  Son  of  K.  F.  German  oculist . 1828—1870. 

Grafe,  von,  Karl  Ferdinand.  German  surgeon . . 1787 — 1840. 

Graham  (gra'ilm  ;  sometimes  gram),  John,  of  Claverhouse.  Viscount  Dun¬ 
dee.  British  soldier,  persecutor  of  the  Scottish  Covenanters . 16497-1689. 

Graham,  Sylvester.  American  vegetarian  advocate  [Graham  bread.] . 1794 — 1851. 

Graham,  Thomas  Scottish  chemist . 1805 — 1869. 

Graham,  William  Alexander.  Am.  statesman,  and  sec.  of  navy  (1850-52) - 1804—1875. 

Grahame  (gra'am,  Kenneth.  Scot,  author  in  England.  [The  Golden  Age.]  .1859  - . 

Gramme  (gram),  Zgnobe  Thgophile.  Belgian  electrician . . . 1826 — 1901. 

Gramont,  de  (de  gr&'mSN'),  Antoine  Alfred  Aggnor,  Duke.  Prince  of  Bidache. 

French  diplomatist. . . . . 1819-1880. 

Gramont,  de,  Philibert,  Count.  French  courtier,  soldier,  and  adventurer.  ..1621 — 1707, 

Granada,  de  (da  gra-na'tha  ;  146),  Luis,  Fray.  Spanish  pulpit  orator . 1504 — 1588. 

Granby  (grSn'bT),  John  Manners,  Marquis  of.  English  general . 1721 — 1770. 

Grand.  Sarah.  Pseudonym  of  Frances  Elizabeth  M’Fall. 

Grandldler  (graN'de'dya'),  Alfred.  French  traveler  and  author . 1836 — 1921. 

Grandprd,  de  (d§  graN'pra'),  Louis  Marie  Joseph  Ohier,  Count.  French  nav¬ 
igator  and  author . . 1761 — 1846. 

Granet  (gr&'nS'),  Francois  Marius.  French  painter . 1775 — 1849. 

Granger  (gran'jer),  Gideon.  Am.  politician,  and  postmaster-gen.  (1801-14). ..  .1767 — 1822. 
Grant  (grknt),  Alexander,  Sir.  Brit,  scholar.  Chancellor  Edinburgh  Univ.  .1826 — 1884. 


food,  foot/  out.  oil ;  chair  ;  go  ;  sing.  li)k~  then,  thin;  nature,  verdgfe  (250) ;  K  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144) ;  bo* ;  yet ;  zh  =  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Gum*. 
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Born.  Died. 

Qrant,  Anne,  born  Macvicar,  Mrs.  Mrs.  Grant  of  Laggan.  Scottish  author.  1755 — 1838. 

Grant,  Francis,  Sir.  Scottish  painter,  esp.  of  portraits . 1803 — 1878. 

Grant,  Frederick  Dent.  Son  of  U .  5.  American  general . 1850—1912. 

Grant,  James.  Scottish  novelist . 1822 — 1887. 

Grant,  James  Augustus.  Scottish  soldier,  and  traveler  in  Africa . 1827 — 1892. 

Grant,  James  Hope,  Sir.  Brother  of  Sir  Francis.  British  general . 1808—1875. 

Grant,  Robert.  American  lawyer  and  novelist.  [Unleavened  Bread.'] . 1852  - . 

Grant,  Ulysses  Simpson  ( originally  Hiram  Ulysses).  American  general,  and 

eighteenth  president  of  the  U.  S.  (1869-77) . 1822—1885. 

Granvelle  (F.  de  grau'vSl'),  or  Granvella,  de  {Sp.  da  gran-vgl'ya),  Antoine 

Perrenot.  Spanish  cardinal  and  statesman . 1517 — 158G. 

Granville  (grSu'vTl),  or  Grenville  (grgu'vll),  George.  Baron  Lansdowne. 

English  poet,  dramatist,  and  politician . 1667 — 1735. 

Granville,  Granville  George  Leveson-Gower,  Earl.  English  statesman . 1815 — 1891. 

Granville,  John  Carteret,  Earl.  English  statesman . 1690 — 1763. 

Grasse,  de  (degras'),  Francois  Joseph  Paul,  Count.  Marquis  de  Grasse-Tilly. 

French  admiral . 1723 — 1788. 

Grassmann  (gias'man),  Hermann  Gunther.  German  math,  and  linguist _ 1809 — 1877. 

Gratry  (gra'tre'),  Auguste  Joseph  Alphonse,  Abbe.  French  theologian . 1805 — 1872. 

Grattan  (grSt'Sn),  Henry.  Irish  orator  and  statesman . 1746 — 1820. 

Graun  (groun),  Karl  Heinrich.  German  musical  composer . 1701 — 1759. 

Graves  (gravz),  Thomas,  Baron.  British  admiral  . 17257-1802. 

Gravesande,  van  ’S  (van  s’gra've-zan'de;  172),  Willem  Jakob.  Dutch  phi¬ 
losopher  and  mathematician . 1688 — 1742. 

Gray  (gra),  Asa.  American  botanist . 1810 — 1S88. 

Gray,  Elisha.  American  electrician  and  inventor.  [Telephone.'] . 1835 — 1901. 

Gray,  George.  American  jurist  and  senator . 1840  - . 

Gray,  George  Robert.  Brother  of  J.  E .  English  zoologist . 1808—1872. 

Gray,  John  Edward.  English  naturalist . 1800 — 1S75. 

Gray,  Robert,  Captain.  American  discoverer  of  the  Columbia  River . 1755 — 1806. 

Gray,  Thomas.  _English  poet.  [Elegy  written  in  a  Country  Churchyard.]. . .  1716 — 1771. 
Grazzlnl  (graLse'ne),  Antonio.  See  Lasca,  11. 

Grdard  (gra'ar'),  Valery  Clement  Oetave.  Octave  Greard.  French  educator 

and  author . 1828 — 1904. 

Greaves  (gravz;  grevz),  John.  English  Orientalist  and  mathematician . 1602 — 1652. 

Greeley  (gre'll),  Horace.  Founder  of  the  “  New  York  Tribune  ” . 1811 — 1872. 

Greely  (gre'll),  Adolphus  Washington.  Am.  soldier  and  arctic  explorer . 1844  - . 

Green  (gren),  Anna  Katharine.  See  Rohlfs. 

Green,  Hetty  Howland,  born  Robinson.  American  capitalist . 1835 — 1916. 

Green,  John  Richard.  English  historian.  [ History  of  the  English  People.].  1837 — 1883. 

Green,  Seth.  American  pisciculturist . 1817 — 1888. 

Green,  Thomas  Hill.  English  philosopher . 1836 — 1882. 

Green,  William  Henry.  American  divine  and  Hebraist . 1825 — 1900. 

Greenaway  (gren'd-wa),  Kate.  English  artist  and  book  illustrator . 1846 — 1901. 

Greene  (gren),  George  Washington.  Grandson  of  Nathanael.  Am.  author.  .1811 — 1883. 

Greene,  Nathanael.  American  Revolutionary  major  general . 1742 — 1786. 

Greene,  Robert.  English  novelist  and  dramatist . 15607-1592. 

Greene,  Sarah  Pratt,  born  McLean.  Amer.  author.  [ Cape  Cod  Folks.] . 1856  - . 

Greenleal  (gren'lef'),  Benjamin.  American  author  of  math,  textbooks . 1786 — 1864. 

Greenleal,  Simon.  American  jurist.  [Law  of  Evidence.] . 1783 — 1853. 

Greenougti  (gren'o),  Horatio.  American  sculptor . 1805 — 1852. 

Greenongh,  Richard  Saltonstall.  American  sculptor . 1819 — 1904. 

Greenwood  (gren'wSod'),  Grace.  Pseudonym  of  Saka  Jane  Clarke  Lip- 
pincott. 

Greg  (grSg),  William  Rathbone.  English  sesayist . 1809 — 1881. 

Gregorovlus  (grfig'o-ro'vT-Ss),  Ferdinand.  German  poet  and  historian . 1821 — 1891. 

Gregory  (grgg'o-rl)  of  Nyssa,  Saint.  Greek  father  of  the  church .  3317-  395? 

Gregory  of  Tours,  Saint.  Early  French  historian .  5407-  594. 

Gregory,  Caspar  Rend.  American  Biblical  scholar  in  Germany . 1846 — 1917. 

Gregory,  David.  Nephew  of  James.  Scottish  math,  and  astronomer . 1661 — 1708. 

Gregory,  James.  Scottish  geom.  Inventor  of  reflecting  telescopes . 1638 — 1675. 

Gregory,  Olinthus  Gilbert.  English  mathematician  and  philosopher . 1774—1841. 

Gregory  I.,  Saint.  The  Great.  Pope  (590-604) .  5407-  604. 

Gregory  VII.,  Saint.  Pope  (1073-85) . 10207-1085. 

Gregory  XIII.  Ugo  Buoncompagni.  Pope  (1572-85) . 15127-1585. 

Gregory  XVI.  Bartolommeo  Alberto  Capellari.  Pope  (1831-46) . 1765 — 1846. 

Gregory  Nazlan'zen,  Saint.  Bishop  of  Constantinople .  3297-  390? 

Gregory  Thaumatur'gua,  Saint.  Real  name,  Theodorus.  Bishop  of  Neo- 

. .  2107-  270? 

GregUSS  (grg'gSdsh),  Agost.  Hungarian  poet  and  critic . . 1825 — 1882. 

Grenfell  (grSn'fSl),  Bernard  Pyne.  English  classical  researcher,  and  explorer 

in  Egypt . 1869  - . 

Grenville  (grgn'vll),  George.  English  statesman.  [Stamp  Act.] . 1712 — 1770. 

Grenville,  or  Greynvllle,  Richard,  Sir.  English  naval  officer . 15417-1591. 

Gresham  (grgsh'dm),  Thomas,  Sir.  Eng.  financier.  [Gresham's  law.] . 15197-1579. 

Gresham,  Walter  Quinton.  American  general  and  sec.  of  state . 1832 — 1895. 

Gresset,  de  (degrS'sS'),  Jean  Baptiste  Louis.  French  poet  and  dramatist.  ..1709—1777. 

Greswell  (grSs'wgl),  Edward.  English  theological  author . 1797—1869. 

Grdtry  (gra'tre'),  Andre  Ernest  Modeste.  French  musical  composer . 1741 — 1S13. 

Greuze  (grflz),  Jean  Baptiste.  French  painter . 1725 — 1805. 

GrevUle  (grSv'Il),  Fulke,  Sir.  Baron  Brooke.  Eng.  poet  and  philosopher... 1554 — 1628. 
Grdvllle  (aN're'  gra'vel'),  Henri.  Pseudonym  of  Alice  Marie  Celeste 
Fledry  Durand. 

Grdvy  (gra've7),  Francois  Paul  Jules.  Pres,  of  the  Fr.  Republic  (1879-87)..  .1807—1891. 

Grey  (gra),  Charles,  Earl.  Prime  minister  of  England . 1764 — 1845. 

Grey,  Edward,  Viscount  of  Fallodon.  English  statesman . 1862  - . 

Grey,  George,  Sir.  British  colonial  governor  and  author . 1812 — 1898. 

Grey,  Henry  George,  Earl.  Son  of  Charles,  Earl  Grey  Eng.  statesman. .  .1S02 — 1894. 

Grey,  Jane,  Lady.  Lady  Jane  Dudley.  Noble  and  gifted  English  lady . 1537 — 1554. 

Grlbeauval,  de  (de  gre'bo'val'),  Jean  Baptiste  Vaquette.  Fr.  mil.  engin.. .  .1715 — 1789. 

Griboyedov  (gre'bi-yS'dof),  Aleksandr  Sergyeevich.  Russian  dramatist _ 1795 — 1829. 

Grldley  (grid'll),  Richard.  American  major  general . 1711 — 1796. 

Grieg  (greg),  Edvard.  Norwegian  composer.  [Peer  Gynt  Suite.] . 1843 — 1907. 

Grlepenkerl  (gre'pgn-kgrl),  Christian.  Austrian  painter . 1S39  - . 

Grlesbach  (gres'baK),  Johann  Jakob.  German  Biblical  critic . 1745 — 1812. 

Grllfln  (grlf'Tn),  Gerald.  Irish  novelist  and  poet . 1803 — 1840. 

GrlfHs  (grtf'Is),  William  Elliot.  American  clergyman  and  writer . 1843  - . 

Griggs  (grlgz),  Edward  Howard.  American  lecturer . 1868  - . 

Griggs,  John  William.  American  lawyer  and  politician . 1849  - . 

Grlgorovicl^grT'gb-rO'vTch),  Dmitri  Vasilevich.  Russian  novelist . 1822 — 1899. 

Grijalva,  de  (da  gre-hal'va  ;  189),  Juan.  Spanish  explorer  in  Mexico .  ?  — 1527. 

Grlllparzer  (gril'par-tser),  Franz.  Austrian  dramatist . 1791 — 1872. 

Grimaldi  (gre-mal'de),  Giovanni  Francesco.  11  Bolognese.  Italian  painter.. 1606 — 1680. 
Grlmkd  (grim'ke),  Thomas  Smith.  American  scholar  and  philanthropist. .  .1786 — 1834. 

Grimm,  Jakob  Ludwig  Karl.  Ger.  philologist  and  jurist.  [ Fairy  tales .] - 1785 — 1863. 

Grimm,  Wilhelm  Karl.  Brother  of  J.  L.  K.  German  philologist . 17x86—1859. 

Grimm,  von  (fon  grim'),  Friedrich  Melchior,  Baron.  German-French  writerl723 — 1807. 
Grimston  (grTm'stun),  William  Hunter.  See  Kendal,  Mr. 

Grlnnel  (grT-nSl'),  George  Bird.  Am.  editor  ( Forest  and  Stream )  and  naturalist.  1849  - . 

Grlppenberg  (gr^p'Sn-bgrg),  Oskar  Kazimirovich.  Russian  general . 1S38  - . 

Grlsebach  (gre'ze-baK),  August  Heinrich  Rudolf.  German  botanist . 1814 — 1879. 

Grlsl  (gre'se),  Giulia.  Italian  operatic  soprano . 1811 — 1869. 

Griswold  (grYz'wuld),  Rufus  Wilmot.  American  author . 1815 — 1857. 

Grocyn  (gro'sin),  William.  Professor  of  Greek  at  Oxford,  England . 14467-1519. 

Groller,  or  Grolier  de  Servibres  (gro'lya'  de  sSr'vySr'),  Jean.  Vicomte 

d'Aguisy.  French  bibliophile . 1479 — 1565. 

Gronov  (gro'nSf),  or  GronovillS  (gro-no'vi-Ss),  Jakob.  Dutch  philologist..  .1645 — 1716. 
Gronov,  or  Gronovlus,  Johann  Friedrich.  Father  of  preceding.  German 

classicist,  critic,  and  antiquary.  Professor  at  Leyden . 1611 — 1671. 


Born.  Died, 

Groot  (grot),  Gerhard.  Gerhardu^  Magnus.  Gerard  the  Great.  Founder  of 

the  “  Brothers  of  the  Common  Life  ” .  . 

Gros  (gro),  Antoine  Jean,  Baron.  French  painter . ^ 

Gross  (gros),  Samuel  David.  American  sungeon . . . . 1805 — 1884. 

Grosscup  (gros'kup),  Peter  Stenger.  American  jurist.  [Debs strike  injunction .]  .1852  —  19-1. 

Grosse  (gros'e),  Julius.  German  poet . 1828  1992. 

Grossoteste  (gros'tSst),  or  Greathead,  Robert.  British  theologian . 


GrotiUS  (grb'shi-fts),  or  De  Groot  (de  grot';  172),  Hugo.  Dutch  jurist . 1583—1645. 

Grouchy,  de  (de  groo'she'),  Emmanuel,  Marquis.  French  general . 1766 — 1847. 

Grousset  (groo'sg'),  Paschal.  Philippe  Daryl.  Fr.  journalist  and  novelist. .  1845—1909. 
Grove  (grov),  William  Robert,  Sir.  Eng.  physicist.  [ Correlation  of  /orces.]. 181 1—1896. 

Grow  (gro),  Galusha  Aaron.  American  statesman . 1823  1907. 

Grubendol.  See  Oldenburg,  Henry. 

Gruber  (groo'ber),  Johann  Gottfried.  German  scholar  and  encyclopedist . 1774 — 1851. 

Grim  (grim).  See  Baldung,  Hans. 

Grim,  Anastasius.  Pseudonym  of  Anton  Alexander  yon  Auersperg. 

Grundtvig  (grOnt'veg),  Nicolaj  Frederik  Severin.  Danish  author . 1783 — 187?. 

Grundy  (grun'dT),  Felix.  American  statesman  and  jurist . 1777 — 1840. 

Gruner  (groo'ner),  Wilhelm  Heinrich  Ludwig.  German  engraver. . 1801 — 1882. 

Gruter  (gru'tSr'),  Jan.  Real  name  Gruytere  (grii-e'tfir').  Flemish  antiquary.  1560 — 1627. 

Grynaeus  (gre-na'dbs ;  gri-ne'tts),  Simon.  Ger.  Hellenist  and  theologian - 1493 — 1541. 

Gryphius  (gre'ie-dbs;  grif'i-ws),  Andreas.  Ger.  poet  and  dramatist . 1616 — 1864. 

Guadet  (gii'a'dS'),  Marguerite  Elie.  French  orator  and  leading  Girondist .  ..1758 — 1794. 

Guarinl  (gwa-re'ne),  Giovanni  Battista.  Italian  poet . . 1537 — 1612. 

Guarini,  or  Guarino  (gwa-re'no),  da  Verona  (da  va-rcVna).  Early  Italian 

humanist . . . 1370 — 1460. 

Guarneri  (gwar-na're),  Giuseppe  Antonio.  Italian  violin  maker . 1683 — 1745. 

Gubernatis,  de  (da  gbb'b&r-ua'tes),  Angelo.  Italian  author . 1840—1913. 

Gudin  (gii'dSN'),  Theodore.  French  marine  painter . 1802 — 1880. 

Guelph.  See  in  Vocab. 

Guercino  (gwgr-che'no).  Real  name  Giovanni  Francesco  Barbieri.  Italian 

painter .  15907-1666. 

Guericke  (ga'rl-ke),  Heinrich  Ernst  Ferdinand.  German  theologian . 1803 — 1878. 

Guericke,  von  (fon  ga'rl-ke),  Otto.  German  physicist.  [Air pump.'} . 1602 — 1686. 

Gudrin  (ga'r&N'),  Jean  Baptiste  Paulin.  French  painter . 1783 — 1855. 

Guerin,  Pierre  Narcisse,  Baron.  French  painter .  1774 — 1833. 

Gudrin,  de  (de),  Eugenie.  French  authoress . 1805 — 1848. 

Guerin,  de,  Georges  Maurice.  Brother  of  Eug&nie.  French  poet . 1810 — 1839. 

Guerrazzi  (gwSr-rat'se),  Francesco  Domenico.  It.  author  and  statesman....  1804 — 1873. 

Guerrero  (glr-ra'ro),  Vicente.  Mulatto  president  of  Mexico . 17837-1831. 

Guesclin.  See  Du  Guesclin. 

Guess  (ges),  George,  or  Sequo'yah.  Cherokee  half-breed.  Inventor  of  the 

Cherokee  alphabet . 17707-1843. 

Guevara,  de  (da  ga-va'ra),  Antonio.  Spanish  ecclesiastic,  chronicler,  and 

philosophical  writer .  14907-1545. 

Gugllelmi  (gobl-ySl'me),  Pietro.  Italian  musician  and  composer . 1727 — 1804. 

Guglielminl  (gobl'y&l-me'ne),  Domenico.  Italian  mathematician . 1655 — 1710. 

Guibert,  de  (de  ge'bar'),  Jacques  Antoine  Hippolyte,  Count.  French  author 

andsoldier  . 1743 — 1790. 

Guicciardini  (gwet/char-de'ne),  Francesco.  Italian  historian . 1483 — 1540. 

Guiccloli  (gwet'cho-le),  Teresa,  Countess.  Mistress  of  Byron . 1801 — 1873* 

Gulchard  (ge'shar'),  Karl  Gottlieb.  Quintus  Icilius.  German  author . 1724 — 1775. 

Guldl  (gwe'de),  Carlo  Alessandro.  Italian  lyric  poet . 1650 — 1712. 

Guidl,  Tommaso.  See  Masaccio. 

Guido  d’  Arezzo  (gwe'do  da-ret'so).  Italian  reformer  of  music . ab.  990 — 1050. 

Guido  Rent  (gwe'do  ra'ne).  Italian  painter . 1575—1642. 

Guignes,  de  (de  gen'y’),  Joseph.  French  Orientalist  and  historian . 1721 — 1800. 

Guignlaut  (gen'yb'),  Joseph  Daniel.  French  scholar  and  antiquary . 1794 — 1876'. 

Gullbert  (gel'bfir'),  Yvette.  Mine.  M.  Schiller.  French  vaudeville  singer.  ..1868  - • 

Guillaume  (ge'yom'),  Claude  Jeau  Baptiste  Eugene.  Eugene  Guillaume. 

French  sculptor . 1822 — 1905. 

Guillaumet  (ge'yo'mS'),  Gustave  Achille.  French  painter . 1840 — 1887* 

Guillemet  (ge'ye-mS'),  Jean  Baptiste  Antoine.  French  landscape  painter  ..1843  - . 

Gulllotin  (ge'yo'tXN'),  Joseph  Ignace.  French  physician.  [The  guillotine.}  .1738 — 1814. 

Gullmant  (gel'maN'),  Felix  Alexandre.  French  organist  and  composer .  1837 — 1911. 

Guiney  (gi'nT),  Louise  Imogen.  American  poet  and  essayist . 1861  -1920. 

Gulscard  (ges'k&r'),  Robert.  Norman  conqueror.  First  Duke  of  Calabria.  ..10157-1085. 
Gulschard  (ge'shar').  See  Guichard. 

Guise,  d©  (de  gii-ez'),  Charles,  Cardinal  de  Lorraine.  French  statesman . . .  .1524 — 1574. 

Guise,  de,  Francois  de  Lorraine,  Duke.  French  general  and  statesman . 1519 — 1563. 

Guise,  de,  Henri  I.  de  Lorraine,  Duke.  Le  Balafrk  (the  gashed).  French 

general  and  statesman . . . 1550 — 1588. 

Guise,  de,  Henri  II.  de  Lorraine,  Duke.  Generalissimo  of  the  Neapolitan  in¬ 
surgents  . 1614 — 1664. 

Guizot  (ge'zo'),  Francois  Pierre  Guillaume.  Fr.  historian  and  statesman  . . .  .1787 — 1874. 

Guizot,  Maurice  Guillaume.  French  critic  and  author . 1833 — 1892. 

GumplOWicz  (gdbm-plo'vTch),  Ludwig  (Ludwik).  Polish-Austrian  sociologist 

and  economist . ; . 1838  — 1909. 

Glinderode,  von  (fon  giin'de-ro'de),  Karoline.  German  poetess . 1780 — 1806. 

Gunsaulus  (gun-s6'h7s),  Frank  Wakeley.  American  Cong,  clergyman . 1856 — 1921. 

Gunter  (gun'ter),  Edmund.  English  mathematician  and  astronomer . 1581 — 1626. 

Gunther  (gun'ter),  Albert  Charles  Lewis  Gotthilf.  German  zoologist  in  Eng¬ 
land  . 1830—1914. 

Gunther,  Anton.  German  theologian  and  philosopher . 1783 — 1863. 

Gurko  (goor'ko),  Osip  Vladimirovich.  Polish-Russian  general . 1828 — 1901. 

Gurney  (gflr'nT),  Goldsworthy,  Sir.  English  inventor . 1793 — 1875. 

Gurowski  (goo-r6f'ske  ;  -ros'ke),  Adam,  Count.  Polish  patriot  and  author.  1S05— 1866. 
Gustavus  (gus-ta'vws)  I.  Commonly  called  Gustavus  Vasa  (va'sa).  King  of 

Sweden  (1523-60) . 1496—1560. 

Gustavus.  See  Charles  X.  (of  Sweden). 

Gustavus  Adolphus  or  Gustavus  II.  King  of  Sweden  (1G11-32) . 1594—1632. 

Gustavus  III.  King  of  Sweden  (1771-92) . 1746 — 1792. 

Gustavus  IV.  Adolphus.  Son  of  G.  III.  King  of  Sweden  (1792-1809) - 1778—1837. 

GU3tavus  V.  Oscar  Gustaf  Adolf.  Son  of  Oscar  II.  King  of  Sweden 

(1907-  )..11 . 1858  - , 

Gutenberg  (goo'ten-bSrK),  Johannes.  Real  name  Gensfleisch.  German  re¬ 
puted  inventor  of  printing . 13977-1468. 

Guthrie  (guth'rt),  Thomas.  Scottish  divine  and  philanthropist . 1803 — 1873. 

Guthrie,  Thomas  Anstey.  F.  Anstey.  English  story-writer  and  humorist. .  .1856  - . 

Guthrie,  William.  Scottish  historian  and  political  writer . 1708 — 1770. 

Guts  Muths  (goots'  moots'),  Johann  Christoph  Friedrich.  Founder  of  the 

German  system  of  gymnastics  ( Tumwesen ) . 1759 — 1839. 

Gutzkow  (goots'ko),  Karl  Ferdinand.  German  novelist  and  poet . 1811 — 1878. 

Giitzlaff  (giits'laf),  Karl  Friedrich  August.  Prussian  missionary  in  China..  .1803 — 1851. 

Guy  (gi),  Thomas.  English  philanthropist.  [Guy's  Hospital .} . 16457-1724- 

Guy  Oil  (glie'ybN' ;  Angl.  gl'on,  ge'on),  Jeanne  Marie  de  la  Motte,  born  Bcu- 

vier,  Madame.  French  mystic  and  authoress . 1648 — 1717. 

Guyot  (ge'yo),  Arnold  Henry.  Swiss  naturalist  and  geogr.  in  America . 1807 — 1884. 

Guy Ot  (giie'yo'),  Ives.  French  journalist  and  publicist . 1843  - . 

Guyton  de  Morveau  (ge'tbN'  de  mor'vo'),  Louis  Bernard.  French  chemist 

and  scientific  writer . 1737 — 1816. 

Guzman  Blanco  {gbos-man'  blaq'ko ;  268),  Antonio.  Pres,  of  Venezuela. . .  .1830 — 1899. 
Guzmbn.  de  (da  gobth-man'),  Alfonso  Perez.  The  Good.  Sp.  commander.  .1258 — 1309. 

Gwilt  (gwilt),  Joseph.  English  architect  and  archaeologist . 1784 — 1863. 

Gwyn,  or  Gwinn(gwTn),  Eleanor,  called  Nell.  English  actress  and  mistress 

of  Charles  II . 1650—1687. 


ale,  senate,  c&re,  &m,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofa ;  eve,  $vent,  Snd,  recent,  maker;  ice,  ill;  old,  obey,  orb,  5dd,  sSft,  connect ;  use,  unite,  urn,  up,  circus,  menu  ; 
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Gyp.  See  Martel  de  Janyille.  Bom.  Died. 

QyrOWOtZ  (ge'ro-vSts),  Adalbert.  Bohemian  composer. . . .  i7R'i  i orn 

Oyulal,  von  (dyd&'IS-e),  Ferencz,  Count.  Hungarian  general. .  ...!l798— 1868 

H 

Haakon  VII.  (hS'kon).  Christian  Frederick  Charles  George  Waldemar  Axel 

Ha “f”  - 
Haase  (ba'ze),  Friedrich.  German  philologist ....!!!!!!!!!!!! . ixroL-iSfW 

Hahfirirttn°ihirS>,ei- 1 tf“p  4m.erican  Journalist  and  author . . . !  !!!!!!!  1842-  1221. 

Haberlln  (ha  ber-len),  !•  ranz  Donmukii8.  German  historian .  1787 

Habert  (a'b«r'),  Pierre  Joseph,  Baron.  French  general  ’  ’  i77l_i»9K 

Habib  Ullah  Khan  (ha-beb'  ool'la  Klin).  Amee^of  Afghanistan  n3m’ini<lV'ls-c~ldiq 
Hachette  (a'shSt'),  Jean  Nicolas  Pierre.  Frencdi  mat^ 

Hachette,  Louis  Chnstophe  Francois.  French  publisher  . J™  Jo??' 

Hackert  (hak'ert),  Jakob  Philipp?  German  painter  .  . . . .  ! ! *. ; |  J  ‘  ‘  1&H25- 

Hackett  (hUk'St),  Horatio  Balch.  American  Biblical  scholar .  1808 _ 1875 

Haokett,  James  Henry.  American  actor .  i«no_ i«7i 

Hacklander,  von  (fon  hak'ISn-der),  Friedrich  Wilhelm.' '  German  author! !  ZhIG— 187?! 

Haden  (ha  dn),  Francis  Seymour,  Sir.  English  surgeon  and  etcher . 1S18— 1910 

Hading  (a/daN'),  Jane.  Stage  name  of  Jeanne  Alfredine  Trefouret  Mme 

honing.  French  actress . '  jggg 

Hadley  (hSd'li),  Arthur  Twining.  Son  of  James.  American  educationist  and 

political  economist.  President  Tale  University  (1899-1921) . 1S56  _ 

Hadley,  James.  American  philologist,  and  professor  of  Greek . 1821 _ 1872. 

Hadley,  John.  English  astronomer.  {Hadley's  sextant.] . 1882 _ 1744. 

Hadrian  (ha'drT-5n),  or  Adrian.  Roman  emperor  (117-138) .  76 _  138. 

Haeckel  (hgk'glb  Ernst  Heinrich.  German  biologist  . 1834 _ 1919. 

Haeselor,  von  (fon  hS'ze-ler),  Gottlieb,  Count.  German  field  marshal . 1836—1919. 

HatlZ  (ha  IIz  i  ha-fez').  Real  name  Shams  ed-Din  Muhammad.  Persian  poet.  ?  — 1389? 

Hagedom,  von  (fon  ha'ge-dorn),  Friedrich.  German  poet . 1708 _ 1754. 

Hagen  (hii'gfin),  Ernst  August.  German  writer  on  art . 1797 _ 1880. 

Hagen,  Hermann  August.  German  entomologist . .  1817 _ 1893 

Hagen,  von  der  (fon  der  ha'gen),  Friedrich  Heinrich.  German  philologist. .  1780 — 1856. 
Hagenbacn  (ha'g^n-baK),  Karl  Rudolf.  German  theologian  and  historian.  ..1801— 1874. 

Haggard  jhag'erd),  Henry  Rider,  Sir.  English  romancer . 1856  . 

Hague  (hag),  Arnold.  American  geologist . 1840 _ 1917 

Hahn  (han),  August.  German  theologian .  . .1792 _ 1863". 

Hilhnel  (hS'ngl),  Ernst  Julius.  German  sculptor . 1811 _ 1891. 

Hahnemann  (ha'ne-man),  Samuel  Christian  Friedrich.  German  physician. 

Founder  of  the  homeopathic  system  . 1755 _ 1843. 

Hahn-Hahn,  von  (fon  hiin'-han'),  Ida  Marie  Luise  Sophie  Friederike  Gustava, 

Countess.  German  authoress .  1805 _ iggp 

Haidar  Ali,  or  Hyder  All  (hi'der  a'le).  Sultan  of  Mysore . .!...... . .  ?  —1782! 

Halilnger,  von  (hi'dlug-er),  Wilhelm  Karl.  Aust.  geol.  and  mineralogist  .1795—1871. 
Haji  Klialla  (ha'je  Kiil'fa).  Real  name  Mustapha  Ben  Abdallah.  Katib 

Chelebi  (Tchelebi)  (noble  secretary).  Turkish  historian . 1600?-1058. 

Hakluyt  (hSk'loot),  Richard.  English  historian  and  geographer . 1552  ?-1616. 

Halblg  (hal'blK),  Johann.  German  sculptor . 1814 _ 1882. 

Haldane  (liSFiiau),  Richard  Burden.  Viscount  Haldane  01  Cloan.  Scottish  phil¬ 
osophical  writer.  Lord  Chancellor  of  England  (1912-1915) . 1856  . 

Haldernan  (h51'dS-man),  Samuel  Stehman.  Amer.  natur.  and  pliilol . 1812—1880. 

Hale  (hal),  Edward  Everett.  American  clergyman  and  author . 1822—1909. 

Hale,  Eugene.  American  statesman  and  senator . 1836—1918. 

Hale,  Horatio.  American  ethnologist . 1817 _ 1896. 

Hale,  John  Parker.  American  statesman . 1806 — 1873. 

Hale,  Matthew,  Sir.  English  judge  and  jurist . 1609 — 1676. 

Hale,  Nathan,  Captain.  American  patriot.  Executed  as  a  spy . 1755 — 1776. 

Hale,  Sarah  Josepha,  born  Buell.  American  authoress . 1790?-1879. 

Hales  (halz),  John.  The  Ever-Memorable .  English  divine  and  critic . 1584 — 1656. 

Hales,  Stephen.  English  physiologist  and  inventor . 1677—1761. 

Haldvy  (a'la've'),  Jacques  Francois  Fromental  Eiie.  French  composer . 1799—1862. 

Haldvy,  Ludovic.  French  dramatist  and  novelist . 1834—1908. 

Halford  (hSl'ferd),  Henry,  Sir.  Born  Vaughan.  English  physician . 1766—1844. 

Haliburton  (hkl'T-bftr't’u),  Thomas  Chandler.  Sam  Slick.  Nova  Scotian 

humorist  and  historian . 1796 1865. 

Halifax  (hSl'I-fSks),  Charles  Montagu,  Earl  of.  English  statesman . 1661 — 1715. 

Halifax,  George  Savile,  Marquis  of.  English  statesman . 1633— 1G95. 

Hall  (liSl),  Asaph.  American  astronomer.  [ Two  moons  of  Mars  ]  . 1829—1907. 

Hall,  Basil.  Scottish  traveler  and  author . 1788 — 1844. 

Hall,  Charles  Cuthbert.  American  clergyman,  author,  and  educator . 1852 — 1908. 

Hall,  Charles  Francis.  American  arctic  explorer . 1821 — 1871. 

Hall,  Fitzedward.  American  philologist  in  England . 1825 — 1901. 

Hall,  Granville  Stanley.  American  psychologist  and  educationist . 1846  - . 

Hall,  James.  American  author  and  judge . 1793 — 1868. 

Hall,  James.  American  geologist . 1811 — 1898. 

Hall,  John.  Scott ish-Irish  clergyman  in  America . 1829 — 1898. 

Hall,  Joseph.  English  bishop  and  author . 1574—1656. 

Hall,  Marshall.  English  physician . 1790 — 1857. 

Hall,  Newman.  English  dissenting  minister  and  author . 1816 — 1902. 

Hall,  Robert.  English  Baptist  divine . 1764 — 1831. 

Hall,  Samuel  Carter.  Irish  author  and  editor . 1800—1889. 

Hall,  S.  C.,  Mrs.  Anna  Maria  Fielding.  Irish  authoress . 1800 — 1881. 

Hall,  William  Edward.  English  legal  writer,  [Tnternalional  Law.'] . 1835 — 1894. 

Hallam  (hSl'arn),  Arthur  Henry.  English  essayist  and  poet . 1811 — 1833. 

Hallarn.  Henry.  Father  of  Arthur  H.  English  historian  and  critic . 1777 — 1859. 

Halleck  (hSl'gk),  Fitz-Greene.  American  poet  . 1790 — 1867. 

Halleck,  Henry  Wager.  American  general  and  military  writer . 1815 — 1872. 

Haller,  von  (I6n  hal'er),  Albrecht.  Swiss  physiologist . 1708 — 1777. 

Halley  (hil'I ;  hSl'I),  Edmund.  English  astronomer  and  mathematician . 1656 — 1742. 

Halliburton  (hSl'T-bfir't’n),  William  Dobbinson.  Eng.  physiol,  and  chem. ..  1860  - . 

Halllwell— Philllpps  (hSl'I-wgl-fll'Tps),  James  Orchard.  English  antiquary 

and  philologist.  [Shakespeare.  ] . -  •  .1820 — 1889. 

Halplne,  or  Halpln  (hSl'pTn),  Charles  Graham.  Miles  O'Reilly.  Irisli- 

American  journalist  and  poet . 1829 — 1868. 

Hals  (bals),  Frans.  Dutch  painter . 1581?-1666. 

Halstead  (hS’.'sted),  Murat.  American  journalist . 1829 — 1908. 

Hamaker  (ha'ma-ker),  Hendrik  Arens.  Dutch  Orientalist . 1789 — 1835. 

Hamann  (ha'miin),  Johann  Georg.  German  philosopher . 1730 — 1788. 

Hamdl  Bey  (h lim'd e  ba'),  Osman.  Turkish  statesman  and  scholar . 1842—1910. 

Hamerllng  (ha'mer-llng),  Robert.  German  poet . 1830 — 1889. 

Hamerton  (hSm'er-tfin),  Philip  Gilbert.  English  writer,  esp.  on  art . 1834— 1S94. 

Hamllcar  Barca  (ha-mTl'kar  bar'ka).  Carthaginian  general . ?— B.c.  229. 

Hamilton  (him'11-tfin),  Alexander.  American  lawyer  and  statesman . 1757—1804. 

Hamilton,  Anthony,  Count.  French  courtier,  born  in  Ireland.  [Grammont's 

Memoirs.] . 

Hamilton,  Frank  Hastings.  American  surgeon . 1813— 18S6. 

Hamilton,  Gail  (gal).  Pseudonym  of  Mary  Aeigail  Dodge,  of  Hamilton,  Mass. 

Hamilton,  William,  Sir.  British  antiquary . ^  .  . 1730-1803. 

Hamilton,  William,  Sir.  Scottish  philosopher  and  metaphysician . 1788— 18o6. 

Hamilton,  William  Rowan,  Sir.  Irish  astronomer  and  geometer . 1805—1865. 

Hamley  (hSmGT),  Edward  Bruce,  Sir.  English  military  writer  . . 1824— 1893. 

Hamlin  (hSm'Hn),  Alfred  Dwight  Foster.  American  architect  and  author.  .1855  — . 

Hamlin,  Hannibal.  Am.  statesman.  Vice-pres.  U.  S.  (1861-65.) . . . ,1803—1891. 

Hammerlch  (barn'er-Tir),  Peter  Frederik  Adolf.  Danish  poet,  historian,  and 
theologian . . 


.1809-1877 


tt  —  .  Bom.  Died. 

Hammer-Purgstall,  von  (fon  ham'Sr-pdbrE'.btal),  Joseph,  Baron.  Austrian 

Orientalist  and  historian . 1856. 

Hammond  (hAm'und),  John  Hays.  American  mining  engineer . 1855  - . 

Hammond,  William  Alexander.  American  neurologist . 1828 — 1900. 

Hammurabi  (.liam'oo-ra'be).  King  of  Babylon,  believed  to  be  Amraphel  (Gen. 

xiv.  1).  [Code  of  Hammurabi,  or  Judgments  of  Righteousness.]  ....&.  ab.  B.  0.  1900. 

Hamon  (a'nffin'),  Jean  Louis.  French  painter . 1821—1874. 

Hampden  (hSm'dgn),  John.  English  statesman . 1594—1643. 

Hampden,  Reun  Dickson.  English  bishop  and  moral  philosopher . 1793—1868. 

Hampton  (iiamp'tun),  Wade.  American  general’. . 1754—1835. 

Hampton,  Wade.  Grandson  of  preceding.  Confederate  lieut.  gen.,  gov.  of 

South  Carolina,  and  United  States  senator . 1818 — 1902. 

Hanaford  (hSn'd-ierd),  Phebe  Ann,  born  Coffin.  American  Universalist  min¬ 
ister  and  author . ig29 — 1921. 

Hancock  (hXn'kok),  John.  American  statesman,  and  signer  of  the  Declara¬ 
tion  of  Independence . 1737 1793. 

Hancock,  Winfield  Scott.  American  general . 1824—1886. 

Handel  (hXu'dSl),  Ger.  Handel  (h&i'del),  Georg  Friedrich.  Ger.  composer.  .1685 — 1759. 

H£nel  (hS'iiel),  Gustav  Friedrich.  German  jurist . 1792—1878. 

Hanka  (haq'ka),  Vaciav.  Bohemian  philologist .  . 1791—1861. 

Hanke  (liai/ke),  Henriette  Wilhelmine.  Arndt.  German  novelist . 1785—1862. 

Hanna  (h2n'a),  Marcus  Alonzo.  American  merchant  and  politician . 1837 — 1904. 

Hannibal  (hXu'T-bal).  Son  of  Hamilcar  Barca.  Carthaginian  general,  .b.  c.  247 —  183. 

Hanotaux  (a/no'to'),  Gabriel  Albert  Auguste.  Fr.  statesman  and  historian. .1853  - . 

Hansard  ( hXn'sdrd),  Luke.  English  parliamentary  printer . 1752—1828. 

Hansen  (han'sen)^  Peter  Andreas.  German  astronomer . 1795 — 1874. 

Hansfeen  (hau'stan),  Christopher.  Norwegian  astronomer . 1784 — 1873. 

Hanway  (hXn'wa),  Jonas.  English  philanthropist  and  author . 1712 — 1786. 

Harbaugh  (har'bo),_Heury.  American  clergyman . 1817—1867. 

Harcourt,  d’  (dar'koor'),  Henri,  Duke.  French  general  and  diplomatist . 1654 — 1718. 

Harcourt  (har'k&rt),  Simon,  first  Vise.  Harcourt.  English  lord  chancellor.. ..  1661  ?-1727.- 


Hardenberg,  von,  (ton  har'dcn-bSrK),  Friedrich.  Novalis.  Ger.  author.  1772—1801. 

Hardenberg,  von,  Karl  August,  Prince.  Prussian  statesman . 1750 — 1822. 

Hardie  (har'dT),  James  Keir.  Scottish  labor  leader  in  Parliament . 1856— 1915. 

Harding  (har'ding),  Chester.  American  portrait  painter . 1792—1866. 

Harding,  James  Duffield.  English  painter,  and  writer  on  art . - . 1798 — 1863. 

Harding,  Warren  Gamaliel.  29th  president  of  the  U.  S.  (1921--  ) . 1865  - . 

Hardinge  (har'ding),  Charles,  first  Baron  Hardinge  of  Penshurst.  English 

diplomat.  Viceroy  of  India . 1858  - . 

Hardinge,  Henry,  Sir.  First  Viscount  Hardinge  of  Lahore.  English  general. 1785 — 1856. 
Hardouin  (ar'dwXN*),  Jean.  French  Jesuit,  classical  scholar,  and  writer. ..  1646 — 1729. 
Hardwicke  (hard'vvilr;  -Tk),  Philip  Yorke,  first  Earl  of .  English  jurist. ...  1690 — 1764. 
Hardy  (hiir'dT).  Arthur  Sherburne.  Am.  novelist,  diplomatist,  and  writer  on 

mathematics . 1847- _ 

Hardy,  Thomas.  English  novelist  and  Doet.  [Nobel  prize ,  1913.'].'.  1840  - 

Hare  (hSr),  Augustus  John  Cuthbert.  Nephew  of  J.  C.  English  author . 183*1 — 1903. 

Hare,  Hobart  Amory.  American  physician  and  medical  writer . 1862  - . 

Hare,  Julius  Charles.  English  clergyman  and  author . 1795 — 1855. 

Hare,  Robert.  American  physicist . 1781 — 1858. 

Haren,  van  (vail  ha'rcn),  Willem.  Dutch  poet  and  statesman . 1710 — 1768. 

Hargraves  (liar'gravz),  Edmund  Hammond.  English  discoverer  of  gold  in 

Australia . . 1816—1891. 

Hargreaves  (har'grevz),  James.  English  inventor  of  the  spinning  jenny . ...  ?  — 1778. 

Haling  (h&'rlug),  Georg  Wilhelm  Heinrich.  Wilibald  Alexis.  Ger.  novelist. 1798 — 1871. 

Hariri  (ha-re're),  Abu  Mohammed  Kasim  ben  Ali.  Arabian  poet . 1054 — 1122. 

Harkness  (hark'nes),  Albert.  American  educator.  [Latin  Grammar.]. . .  .1822 — 1907. 
Harlaem,  Van  (van  har'lam).  See  Berchem,  Nicolaes  Pietersz. 

Harlan (har'lftn),  John  Marshall.  Assoc,  justice  U.  S.  Supreme  Court . 1833—1911. 

Harland  (liar'lSnd),  Henry.  Sidney  Luska.  American  novelist .  1861 — 1905. 

Harland,  Marion.  Pseudonym  of  Mary  Virginia  Terhune. 

Harless  (har'ISs),  Gottlieb  Christoph  Adolf.  Ger.  Protestant  theologian - 1806 — 1879. 

Harley  (liar'll),  Robert,  Earl  of  Oxford.  English  statesman . 1661 — 1724. 

Harley,  Robert.  English  Cong,  minister,  and  mathematician . 1828 — 1910. 

Harmar  (har'mdr),  Josiah.  American  general . 1753 — 1813. 

Harmen  (har'mSn),  Jacob.  See  Arminius,  Jacobus. 

Harmsworth  (harmz'wwrth),  Alfred  Charles  William,  Sir.  See  Northcliffe, 

Baron. 

Harnack  (har'nak),  Adolf.  German  theologian  and  church  historian . 1851  - . 

Harney  (har'nT),  William  Selby.  American  general . 1800 — 1889. 

Harold  (hSr'wld)  I.  Harefoot.  King  of  the  Anglo-Saxons  (1035-40) .  ?  — 1040. 

Harold  II.  Last  Saxon  king  of  England  (1066) . 1022?-1066. 

Harold  Hardraade.  Half  brother  of  Saint  Olaf.  King  of  Norway . ab.  1015—1066 

Haroun-al-Raschid.  See  Harun-al-Rashid. 

Harper  (har'per),  James.  American  printer  and  publisher . 1795 — 1869. 

Harper,  Robert  Goodloe.  American  lawyer  and  statesman . 1765 — 1825. 

Harper,  William  Rainey.  Am.  educator  and  Hebraist.  Pres.  Chicago  Univ.1856 — 1906. 

Harraden  (h5r'd-d^n),  Beatrice.  English  novelist . 1864  - . 

Harrlman  (hSr'T-mdn),  Edward  Henry.  American  capitalist  . 1848 — 1909. 

Harrington  (hXr'Tng-tftn),  James.  English  political  writer.  [Oceana.] . 1611 — 1677- 

Harrlot  (h5r'T-wt),  Thomas.  English  mathematician  and  astronomer . 1560 — 1621. 

Harris  (hSr'Ts),  George.  American  educator.  Pres.  Amherst  Coll. (1899-1913).1844— 1922. 

Harris,  James,  of  Salisbury.  English  philologist.  [Hermes.] . 1709 — 1780. 

Harris,  Joel  Chandler.  American  author.  [Uncle  Remus.] . 1848 — 1908. 

Harris,  Thaddeus  William.  American  entomologist . . 1795 — 1856. 

Harris,  Thomas  Lake.  American  reformer . 1823 — 1906. 

Harris,  William  Snow,  Sir.  English  physicist  and  inventor . 1891 — 1867. 

Harris,  William  Torrey.  American  educationist  and  philosopher  . 1835 — 1909. 

Harrison  (hSr'T-swn),  Benjamin.  Signer  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence.  17407-1791. 
Harrison,  Benjamin.  Great-grandson  of  B and  grandson  of  W.  H.  Twenty- 

third  president  of  the  United  States  (18S9-93) . 1833 — 1901. 

Harrison,  Constance,  born  Cary.  Mrs.  Burton  Harrison.  American  author.  1843 — 1920. 

Harrison,  Frederic.  English  positivist  and  writer .  1831  - . 

Harrison,  John.  English  mechanician.  Inventor  of  chronometer . 1693 — 1776. 

Harrison,  Mary  St.  Leger,  born  Kingsley.  Lucas  Mai et.  English  novelist.  .1852  - . 

Harrison,  William  Henry.  Son  of  B.  American  general,  and  ninth  president 

of  the  United  States  (1841)  . . . 1773 — 1841. 

Harrisse  (a'res'),  Henri.  French-American  writer . 1830 — 1910. 

Hart  (hart),  Albert  Bushnell.  American  historian  and  educator .  1854  - . 

Hart,  Ernest  Abraham.  English  Jewish  physician  and  reformer . 1835 — 1898. 

Hart,  James  McDougal.  American  painter,  born  in  Scotland  .  1828 — 1901. 

Hart,  Joel  T.  American  sculptor . 1810 — 1877. 

Hart,  Robert,  Sir.  Irish  statesman  in  China.  [Maritime  Customs.] . 1835 — 1911. 

Hart,  John  Seely.  American  educationist . 1810 — 1877. 

Hart,  William.  Brother  of  J.  McD.  American  landscape  painter . 1823 — 1894. 

Harte  (hart),  Francis  Bret.  American  writer,  esp.  of  short  stories . 1836—1902. 

Hartley  (hart'll),  Charles  Augustus,  Sir.  English  engineer . 1825 — 1915. 

Hartley,  David.  English  physician  and  philosopher . 1705 — 1757. 

Hartmann  (hart'man),  Moritz.  German  poet . 1821 — 1872. 

Hartmann,  von  (fon  hart'man),  Karl  Robert  Eduard.  Ger.  philosopher . 1842 — 1906. 

Hartmann  von  Aue  (hart'man  ffcn  ou'e).  German  poet . ab.  1170 — after  1210. 

Hartsoeker  (hart'soo'ker),  Niklaas.  Dutch  philosopher  and  optician . 1656 — 1725. 

Harun-al-Rashid  (ha-roon'-ar-ra-shed').  Aaron  the  Just.  Caliph  of  Bag¬ 
dad  (786-809) .  766?-  809. 

Harvard  (har'vard),  John.  The  principal  founder  of  Harvard  College . 1607 — 1638. 

Harvey  (har'vT),  Eli.  American  sculptor . 1860  - . 

Harvey,  George,  Sir.  Scottish  painter .  . 1806 — 1876. 


Tood,  fd-ot ;  out,  oil ;  chair  ;  go  ;  sing,  i5k  ;  then,  thin ;  nature,  verdyre  (260) ;  K  —  ch  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144) ;  boN  ;  yet ;  zh  =  z  in  azure.  Number,  refer  to  §§  in  Gem*. 
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Born.  Died. 

Harvey,  William.  English  anatomist  and  physician.  Discoverer  of  the  cir¬ 
culation  of  the  blood . 1578 — 1C57. 

Hase,  von  (f$u  ha'ze),  Karl  August.  German  theologian . 1800 — 1890. 

Haase  (has'e),  Karl  Ewald.  German  physiologist . 1810 — 1902. 

Hasselqvist  (has'sel-kvlst),  Fredrik.  Swedish  naturalist . 1722—1752. 

Hassler  (has'Jer),  Ferdinand  Rudolph.  Swiss  surveyor  in  America . 1770—1843. 

Hasting  (has'tlng),  or  Hastings.  Scandinavian  viking,  or  sea  rover . 11.  859—  893. 

Hastings  (has'tlngz),  Francis  Rawdon-Hastings,  Marquis  of.  English  mili¬ 
tary  commander.  Governor-general  of  India . 1754 — 1826. 

Hastings.  James.  Scottish  divine  and  scholar.  [Diet,  of  tiie  Bible."] . 1800  - . 

Hastings,  Warren.  English  statesman,  and  governor-general  of  India . 1732 — 1818. 

Hauch  (houk),  Johannes  Carsten.  Danish  poet . 1790 — 1872. 

Hauck  (houk;  li6k),  Minnie.  Mme.  von  Hesse-  Warlegg.  German-American 

operatic  soprano . 1852  - . 

Haul!  (liouf),  Wilhelm.  German  novelist . 1802 — 1827. 

Haug  (Iiouk),  Martin.  German  Orientalist . 1827 — 1876. 

Haughton  (h6't#n),  William.  English  dramatist . fl.  1598. 

Hauksbee,  or  Hawksbee  (liSks'be),  Francis.  English  physicist .  ?  -1713? 

Haupt  (houpt),  Moritz.  German  philologist  and  writer . 1808 — 1874. 

Haupt,  Paul.  German-American  Assyriologist . 1858  - . 

Hauptmann  (houpt'man),  Gerhart.  German  poet  and  dramatist . 1862  - . 

Hauptmann,  Moritz.  German  musical  composer . 1792 — 1868. 

Haurlau  (o/ra^o'),  Jean  Barth&emy.  French  historian  and  publicist . 1812 — 1896. 

Hauser  (hou'zer),  Kaspar.  Mysterious  Nuremberg  foundling . 1812?-1833. 

Hausser  (hois'er),  Ludwig.  German  historian . 1818—1867. 

Haussmann  ( os'miin'),  Georges  Eugene,  Baron.  French  administrator.  Im¬ 
prover  of  Paris .  . 1809—1891. 

Haussonvllle,  d’  (do'soN'vel'),  Othenin  Bernard  Gabriel  de  C16rou,  Count. 

French  author  and  critic . 1843  - . 

Haiiy  (a/we'),  Ren6  Just,  Abbd.  French  mineralogist . 1743 — 1822. 

Havelock  (h5v'l<5k),  Henry,  Sir.  British  general.  [Lucknow.] . 1795 — 1857. 

Haven  (ha'v’n),  Joseph.  Am.  Cong,  clergyman,  philosopher,  and  editor _ 1816 — 1874. 

Havet  (a'vS'),  Ernest  Auguste  Eugene.  French  litterateur  and  philosopher.  1813 — 1889. 

Hawkesworth  (hSks'wwrth),  John.  English  miscellaneous  writer . 17 15  ?— 1773. 

Hawkins  (hS'kTnz),  Anthony  Hope,  Sir.  Anthony  Hope.  Eng.  novelist _ 1863  - . 

Hawkins,  or  Hawkyns,  John,  Sir.  English  rear  admiral . 1532 — 1595. 

Hawks  (hdks),  Francis  Lister.  American  P.  E.  clergyman  and  author . 1798 — 1866. 

Hawksbee.  See  Hauksbee. 

Hawksmoor  (hSks'moor ;  -mor;  201),  Nicholas.  English  architect . 1661 — 1736. 

Hawley  (hd'li),  Joseph  Roswell.  Amer.  journalist,  soldier,  and  senator . 1826 — 1905. 

Hawthorne  (hS'thdrn),  Julian.  Son  of  Nathaniel.  American  author . 1846  - . 

Hawthorne,  Nathaniel.  American  writer  of  romances  and  short  stories . 1804 — 1864. 

Hawtrey  (hS'trT),  Charles  Henry.  English  dramatist  and  actor. . . . 1858  - . 

Hay  (ha),  John.  American  author,  diplomatist,  and  sec.  of  state  (1898-1905).  .1838— 1905. 
Hayashi  (ha'ya-she).  Count  Hayashi  Tadasu.  Japanese  diplomatist  and 

statesman . 1850 — 1913. 

Hayden  (ha'd’n),  Ferdinand  Vandeveer.  American  geologist  and  explorer. .  .1829 — 1887. 

Haydn  (ha'd’n  ;  G.  pron.  hi'd’n),  Joseph.  German  musical  composer . 1732 — 1809. 

Haydon  (ha'dwn),  Benjamin  Robert.  English  painter . 1786 — 1846. 

Hayes  (haz),  Isaac  Israel.  American  explorer . 1832 — 1881. 

Hayes,  Rutherford  Birchard.  Lawyer,  soldier,  and  nineteenth  president  of  the 

United  States  (1877-81) . 1822—1893. 

Haynau,  von  (fon  hi'nou),  Julius  Jakob,  Baron.  Austrian  general . 1786 — 1853. 

Hayne  (han),  Isaac.  American  Revolutionary  officer . 1745 — 1781. 

Hayne,  Paul  Hamilton.  American  poet . 1830 — 1886. 

Hayne,  Robert  Young.  American  statesman  and  orator .  1791—1839. 

Hazael  (h5z'a-gl ;  hd-za'Sl),  King  of  Syria . fl.  ab.  820  b.  c. 

Hazard  (hSz'ard),  Caroline.  Granddaughter  of  Rowland  Gibson.  American 

educator.  President  of  Wellesley  College  (1899-1910) . 1856  - - . 

Hazard,  Rowland  Gibson.  American  manufacturer  and  author . 1801 — 1888. 

Hazen  (ha'zen),  William  Babcock.  Amer.  soldier,  chief  of  signal  service...  .1830 — 1887. 

Hazlitt  (hSz'lTt),  William.  English  critic  and  miscellaneous  writer . 1778 — 1830. 

Hazlltt,  William  Carew.  Grandson  of  William.  English  writer . 1834 — 1913. 

Head  (hSd),  Barclay  Vincent.  English  numismatist . 1844 — 1914. 

Head,  Edmund  Walker,  Sir.  Gov. -gen.  of  Canada.  Writer  on  painting . 1805 — 1868. 

Head,  Francis  Bond,  Sir.  English  author.  Lieut,  gov.  of  Upper  Canada.  ...1793 — 1875. 

Headley  (hgd'li),  Joel  Tyler.  American  historical  writer . 1813 — 1897. 

Healy  (he'll),  George  Peter  Alexander.  American  painter . 1813 — 1894. 

Healy  (he'll ;  ha'IT),  Timothy  Michael.  Irish  politician  and  nationalist  leader. .1855  - . 

Hearn  (hQrn),  Lafcadio.  Naturalized  Japanese  (as  Yakumo  Koizumi),  of  Irish: 

Greek  parentage,  author  and  journalist  in  English . 1850 — 1904. 

Hearne  (hfirn),  Samuel.  English  traveler  in  British  America . 1745 — 1792. 

Hearst  (hftrst),  Phoebe,  born  Apperson.  American  philanthropist . 1842—1919. 

Hearst,  William  Randolph.  Son  of  P.  Amer.  newspaper  publisher . 1863  - . 

Heath  (heth),  William.  American  Revolutionary  general . 1737 — 1814. 

Hebbel  (hSb'el),  Friedrich.  German  dramatist . 1813 — 1863. 

Hebei  (lia'biH),  Johann  Peter.  German  poet . 1760 — 1826. 

Heber  (he'ber),  Reginald.  English  bishop  of  Calcutta,  and  poet . 1783 — 1826. 

Hubert  (a'bSr'),  Antoine  Auguste  Ernost.  French  historical  painter . 1S17 — 1908. 

Hebert,  Jacques  Rene.  Pere  Duchesne.  French  demagogue . 1755 — 1794. 

Hecker  (hgk'er),  Isaac  Thomas.  American  R.  C.  clergyman.  Founder  of 

the  Paulists . 1819—1888. 

Heckewelder  (h6k'e-vgl'der),  John  Gottlieb  Ernest.  Moravian  missionary 

in  America .  . 1743 — 1823. 

Hector  (hSk'ter),  Annie  Alexander.  See  Alexander,  Mrs. 

Hedge  (hSjb  Frederick  Henry.  American  divine  and  author . 1805 — 1890. 

Hedln  (h6-den'),  Sven  Anders,  Sir.  Swedish  geogr.  and  explorer.  [^4ifa.]..18C5  - . 

Hedwlg  (hat/vtK  ;  had'-),  Johann.  German  botanist . 1730—1799. 

Heem,  de  (de  ham),  Jan  Davidsz.  Dutch  painter  of  fruits,  flowers,  etc.  1606 — 1683  or  84. 

Heemskerk,  van  (van  hams'kSrk),  Jakob.  Dutch  admiral . 1567—1607. 

Heer  (hSr),  Oswald.  Swiss  botanist  and  paleontologist . 1809 — 1883. 

Heeren  (ha'ren),  Arnold  Hermann  Ludwig.  German  historian . 1760 — 1842. 

Hefele,  von  (fon  ha'fe-le),  Karl  Josef.  German  theologian . 1809 — 1S93. 

Hegel  (ha'gel),  Georg  Wilhelm  Friedrich.  German  philosopher . 1770—1831. 

Heiberg  (hi'bSrK),  Hermann.  German  novelist . 1840—1910. 

Heiberg,  Johan  Ludvig.  Danish  poet  and  dramatist.. .  . 1791 — 1860. 

Heiberg.  Peter  Andreas.  Danish  dramatist  and  poet . 1758 — 1841. 

Heidegger  (hl'dSg-er).  Karl  Wilhelm,  Baron  von  Heideck ,  called  Heidegger. 

German  general  and  artist . 1788 — 1861. 

Heilprin  (hll'pnn),  Angelo.  American  naturalist . 1853 — 1907. 

Heine  (hi'ne),  Heinrich.  German  poet  and  miscellaneous  writer . 1797 — 1856. 

Heineccius  fhi-nSk'tse-oos),  Johann  Gottlieb.  Ger.  lawyer  and  author . 1681 — 1741. 

Heinecken  (hl'nek-£n),  Christian  Heinrich.  German  infant  prodigy . 1721 — 1725. 

Heinrich  (hin'rlK).  German  form  of  Henry. 

Heinse  (hin'se),  Johann  Jakob  Wilhelm.  German  writer  on  art . 1749 — 1803. 

Heinsius  (hm'se-dos),  Anthony.  Grand  pensionary  of  Holland . 1641 — 1720. 

Heinsius,  Daniel.  Dutch  poet  and  philologist . 1580 — 1655. 

Heinsius,  Nicolaas.  Son  of  D.  Dutch  philologist  and  Latin  poet. . 1620 — 1681. 

Heintzelman  (hint'scl-man),  Samuel  Peter.  American  general . 1805 — 1880. 

Helbig  (  hgl'bTo),  Wolfgang.  German  archaeologist . 1839  - . 

Hell  (h81),  Maximilian.  Hungarian  astronomer . 1720 — 1792. 

Heller  (hSl'er),  Stephan.  Hungarian  pianist  and  composer . 1813 — 1888. 

Hslmers  (hgl'mSrs),  Jan  Frederik.  Dutch  poet . 1767 — 1813. 

Helmholtz,  von  (fon  hSlm'hMts),  Hermann  Ludwig  Ferdinand.  German 

physicist,  anatomist,  and  physiologist.  [ Ophthalmoscope .] . 1821 — 1894. 

Helmont.  van  (van  h51'm5nt),  Jan  Baptista.  Flemish  physician  and  chemist. 1577 — 1644. 
Hdlolse  (a'lo'ez').  Abbess  of  the  Paraclete.  Mistress  and  wife  of  Abelard  ..1101  ?-l  164? 

Helper  (hSl'per),  Hinton  Rowan.  American  author . 1829 — 1909. 

Helps  (helps'),  Arthur,  Sir.  English  historian  and  essayist . 1813 — 1875. 


Born.  Died. 

Heist,  van  der  (van  der  hSlst/),  Bartholomeua.  Dutch  portrait  painter . 1613?-1670. 

Helvetius  (hfil-ve'shl-fts  ;  F.  pron.  81'va'se-us'),  Claude  Adrien.  French  phi¬ 
losopher  and  author . 1715 — 1771. 

Hemans  (hgm'dnz),  Felicia  Dorothea,  born  Browne.  English  poetess . 1793 — 1836- 

Hempl  (hSm'p’l),  George.  American  educator  and  philologist . 1859 — 1921. 

Hemsterhuys  (hem'ster-hois),  Frans.  Son  of  T.  Dutch  philosopher . 1721 — 1790. 

Hemsterhuys,  Tiberius.  Dutch  classical  scholar . 1685 — 1766. 

Hinault  (a'no'),  Charles  Jean  Frangois.  French  historian  and  poet . 1685 — 1770. 

Henderson  (hSn'der-sun),  Thomas.  Scottish  astronomer . 1798 — 1844. 

Henderson,  William  James.  American  music  critic . 1855  - . 

Hendricks  (hdn'driks),  Thomas  Andrews.  Am.  lawyer.  Vice  pres,  of  U.  S.  .1819— 1885. 

Henglst  (hgq'glst).  Jutish  chief.  Founder  of  the  kingdom  of  Kent .  '  —  488. 

HengStenberg  (h6ng'sten-b£rK),  Ernst  Wilhelm.  Ger.  Prot.  theologian . 1802 — 1869. 

Henke  (herj'ke),  Heinrich  Philipp  Konrad.  German  theologian . 1752 — 1809. 

Henle  (hgn'le),  Friedrich  Gustav  Jakob.  German  physiologist . 1809 — 1885. 

Henley  (hSn'lT),  John.  Orator  Henley.  English  preacher . . 1692 — 1756. 

Henley,  William  Ernest.  English  poet,  critic,  and  dramatist . 1849 — 1903. 

Henne  am  Rhyn  (hgn'e  am  ren'),  Otto.  Swiss  historian  of  civilization . 1828  - . 

Hennepin  (hSn'e-pTn  ;  F.  pron.  Sn'pfiN'),  Louis.  Flemish  missionary,  and 

explorer  of  the  Upper  Mississippi . 16409-aft.  1701. 

Hennequin  (gn'kSN'),  Alfred.  French  dramatic  author . 1842—1887. 

Henner  (dn'Sr'),  Jean  Jaques.  French  painter . 1829 — 1905. 

Hennessy  (hgn'e-sT),  John  Joseph.  Am.  R.  C.  bishop,  born  in  Ireland . 1847 — 1920. 

Henri  (aN're').  French  form  of  Henry. 

Henrietta  Maria  (hSn'rY-St'd  thd-ri'd).  Queen  of  England . 1609 — 1669. 

Henry  (hSu'rl)  Prince  of  Prussia.  Brother  of  William  II.  German  admiral.  .1862  - * 

Henry,  Joseph.  Amer.  physicist.  Sec.  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution . 1797—1878. 

Henry,  Matthew.  English  divine  and  commentator . 1662 — 1714. 

Henry,  O.  Pseudonym  of  Sydney  Porter. 

Henry,  Patrick.  American  statesman  and  orator . 1736 — 1799- 

Henry  I.  Beauclerc.  King  of  England  (1100-35) . 1068 — 1135. 

Henry  II.  King  of  England.  First  of  the  Plantagenet  line  (1154-89) . 1133 — 1189. 

Henry  HI.  Of  Winchester.  King  of  Eng.  (1216-72).  War  with  barons . 1207 — 1272. 

Henry  IV.  Bolingbroke.  First  Lancastrian  King  of  England  (1399-1413)..  .1367 — 1413. 

Henry  V.  Of  Monmouth.  King  of  England  (1413-22) . 1387 — 1422. 

Henry  VI.  Of  Windsor.  King  of  England  (1422-61  and  1470-71). . .  . 1421 — 1471. 

Henry  VII.  King  of  England  (1485-1509).  Founder  of  the  Tudor  line . 1457 — 1509. 

Henry  VIII.  King  of  England  (1509-47).  [ English  Reformation.] . 1491 — 1547. 

Henry,  Fr.  Henri  (aN're'),  I.  King  of  France  (1031-60) . . 1005?-1060. 

Henry  II.  King  of  France  (1547-59).  Marfied  Catherine  de’  Medici . 1519 — 1559. 

Henry  HI.  Henri  de  Valois.  King  of  France  (1574-89) . 1551 — 1589. 

Henry  IV.  Le  Grand.  King  of  France  (1589-1610)  and  of  Navarre.  First 

French  king  of  the  house  of  Bourbon.  Assassinated . 1553 — 1610. 

Henry,  Ger.  Heinrich  (hin'rtK),  I.  The  Fowler.  German  king  (919-936) . 876?-  936. 

Henry  II.,  Saint.  The  Lame.  Holy  Roman  emperor  (1002-24).  Founded 

monasteries  and  schools .  973 — 1024. 

Henry  III.  The  Black ,  or  The  Bearded.  Holy  Roman  emperor  (1039-56). .  .1017 — 1056. 
Henry  IV.  Holy  Roman  emperor  (1056-1106).  Contended  against  Pope 

Gregory  VII . 1050 — 1106. 

Henry  V.  The  Young.  Holy  Roman  emperor  (1106-25).  Last  of  Salic  line. .  .1081 — 1125. 

Henry  VI.  The  Cruel.  Holy  Roman  emperor  (1191-97) . 1165 — 1197. 

Henry,  Duke  of  Mecklenburg-Scliwerin.  Prince  of  the  Netherlands.  Con¬ 
sort  of  Wilhelmina . . 1876  - . 

Henry  the  Lion.  Duke  of  Saxony  and  Bavaria . 1129 — 1195. 

Henry  the  Navigator.  Portuguese  prince.  Promoter  of  navigation . 1394 — 1460. 

Henschel  (hSn'sliel),  George,  Sir.  Eng.  vocalist,  conductor,  and  composer.  1850  - . 

Henselt  (hen'sSlt),  Adolf.  German  pianist . 1814 — 1889. 

Henslow  (henz'lo),  John  Stevens.  English  botanist . 1796 — 1861. 

Henson  (hgn'swn),  Josiah.  American  negro  clergyman.  Original  of  Mrs. 

Stowe’s  “  Uncle  Tom  ” . 1787—1883. 

Henty  (hSn'tT),  George  Alfred.  English  journalist,  war  correspondent,  and 

writer  of  books  for  boys . 1832 — 1902. 

HentZ  (hSnts),  Caroline  Lee,  born  Whiting.  American  authoress . 1800 — 1856? 

Heraclitus  (hgr'd-kli'tws).  The  Naturalist.  Greek  philosopher . fl.  b.  c.  500. 

Herapath  (h§r'd-path),  William.  English  chemist . 1796 — 1868. 

Hlrault  de  Slchelles  (a'ro'  de  sa'shSl'),  Marie  Jean.  French  revolutionist. 

Guillotined . 1760 — 1794. 

Herbart  (hgr'bart),  Johann  Friedrich.  German  philosopher . 1776 — 1841. 

Herbelot,  d’  (dgr'b’-lo'),  Barth^lemy.  French  Orientalist . 1625 — 1695. 

Herbert  (hdr'bert),  Edward,  Baron.  First  Baron  Herbert  of  Cherbury.  Eng¬ 
lish  diplomatist  and  historical  and  philosophical  writer . 1583 — 1648. 

Herbert,  George.  English  poet . 1593 — 1633. 

Herbert,  Henry  William.  Frank  Forester.  American  author . 1807 — 1858. 

Herbert,  Sidney,  Baron.  First  Baron  Herbert  of  Lea.  English  statesman. ..  1810 — 1861. 

Herbert,  Victor.  Irish  orchestra  conductor  and  composer  in  America . 1859  - . 

Herder,  von  (fon  hSr'der),  Johann  Gottfried.  Ger.  philos.,  poet,  and  critic.  .1744— 1803. 

Herdman  (hSrd'man),  William  Abbott.  Scottish  zoologist . 1858  - . 

Heredia,  de(da  a-ra'the-a  ;  146),  Jos^  Maria.  Fr.  poet,  born  in  Cuba . 1842 — 1905. 

Herford  (hfir'ferd),  Oliver.  American  humorous  writer  and  illustrator . 1863  - . 

HergenfOther  (hgr'gen-rd'ter),  Josef.  German  ecclesiastical  historian . 1824 — 1890. 

Herlng  (ha'rlng),  Ewald.  German  psychologist  and  physiologist . 1834 — 1918. 

Heriot  (hSr'T-wt),  George.  Scottish  philanthropist.  [HerioVs  hospital.] . 1563 — 1624. 

Herkimer  (htir'kT-mer),  Nicholas.  American  general . 1715  ?— 1777. 

Herkomer,  von  (,fon  hgr'kfc-mer),  Hubert,  Sir.  German  artist  in  England. . .  1849—1914. 
Hermann  or  Herman  (hSr'man).  See  Arminius. 

Hermann,  Johann  Gottfried  Jakob.  German  philologist  and  critic . 1772 — 1848. 

Hermes  (hSr'mas),  Georg.  German  theologian.  [Hermesianism.] . 1775—1831. 

Hermocrates  (her-m5k'rd-tez).  Syracusan  statesman  and  general . ?  —  b.  c.  407. 

Herod  (hSr'wd).  The  Great.  King  of  the  Jews  (b.  c.  40-4) . B.  c.  62?-  4. 

Herodian  (he-ro'dT-an).  Greek  writer  on  Roman  history  .  . .  170  ?-  240? 

Herodotus  (he-rbd'o-tws).  Father  of  History.  Greek  historian . b.  c.  484?-  425? 

Hlrold  (a'rold'),  Louis  Joseph  Ferdinand.  French  opera  composer . 1791 — 1833. 

Heron  (he'rbn),  or  Hero  (he'ro).  Greek  mathematician  and  mechanician. 

[Hero's  fountain.] . fl.  b.  c.  2d  c.  ? 

Herophilus  (he-r5f'T-lws).  Greek  anatomist . fl.  b.  c.  300? 

Herrera,  de  (da  gr-ra'ra),  Antonio.  Spanish  historian . 1549 — 1625. 

Herrera,  de,  Fernando.  The  Divine.  Spanish  poet . 15349-1597. 

Herrera,  de,  Francisco.  Called  el  Viejo  (the  old).  Spanish  painter . 1576 — 1656. 

Herrera,  de,  Jos£  Joaquin.  President  of  Mexico  (1844-45,  ’48-51) . 1792 — 1854. 

Herreshoff  (hSr'5s-h5f),  Nathaniel  Greene.  American  yacht  designer . 1848  - . 

Herrick  (hgr'Tk),  Robert.  English  lyric  poet . 1591 — 1674. 

Herring  (hgr'Tng),  John  Frederick.  English  painter .  .  .  .1795 — 1865. 

Herrmann  (Sr'miin';  Angl.  hur'm&n)  Alexander.  Fr.-Amer.  prestidigi¬ 
tator  .  1844—1896. 

Herschel  (hflr'shel),  Caroline  Lucretia.  Sister  of  Sir  Wm.  Astronomer - 1750 — 1848. 

Herschel,  John  Frederick  William,  Sir.  Son  of  Sir  Wm.  Astronomer  and 

philosopher . . . 1792 — 1871. 

Herschel,  William  ( originally  Friedrich  Wilhelm),  Sir.  German  astronomer 

in  England . 1738—1822. 

Hertwig  ( hgrt'vlK),  Oskar.  German  embryologist . 1849  - . 

Hertwig,  Richard.  Brother  of  Oskar.  Zoologist . 1850  - . 

Hertz  (hgrts),  Alfred.  German  orchestral  conductor . 1872  - . 

Hertz,  Heinrich.  Ger.  physicist  and  electrician.  [Hertzian  waves.] . 1857 — 1894. 

Hertz,  Henrik.  Danish  poet . 1798 — 1870. 

Hertzen,  or  Herzen  (hSrt's?n),  Alexander.  Russian  revolutionary  author. .  .1812 — 1870. 

Hervl  (Sr'va'),  Aim6  Marie  Edouard.  French  journalist  and  author . 1835 — 1899. 

Hervey  (har'vt),  James.  English  divine.  [Meditations.] . 1714 — 1758. 

Hervleu  fer'vyfl'),  Paul  Ernest.  French  journalist  and  romanticist . 1857  - . 

Herwegh  (hgr'vaK),  Georg.  German  lyric  poet . 1817 — 1876. 
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Herz  (h&rts),  Henri. 


Hesiod  OieW-M).  G®ek“pkPr“t8tand  oompo8er  in  France . .S-Lsst 

. Swiss  Protestant  theologian . . . . . . ..  ." * ."riM— 1828 

Hoao’  wnS  [?'■  *,®Sh’J?e‘nrlc^’  Baron-  Austrian  general . 1788—1870. 

Hess,  von,  Heinrich  Maria.  German  historical  painter . 1798 _ isn't 

SofS’i7°n’  P?‘ler.°S  M.  German  painter  of  battle  pieces . 1792 _ 1871. 

Herre/ino  (-“.jUl01  gl*n)>  Theodor,  Baron.  German  traveler . 1824 1876 

He  ?-Pron-  i'S-va'lc-dos),  or  Hewel  (ha'v«),  or  He- 

Welcke  (hS-vel  ke),  Johannes.  Polish  astronomer .  1G11 _ 1687 

Bewm  SSh  A?11,  tigner  o£  the  Declaratio“  of  Independence:.' ::::::::i730-1779: 

Homllit ^  v! -  O “V ^  m  .Ste^ens'  Am.  iron  mfr.  and  polit.  reformer . 1822—1903. 

Hewlett  (hu  let),  Maurice  Henry.  English  novelist . 1861  _ 

Hewson  (hu  swn),  William.  English  anatomist .  1739 _ 1774 

1,i,dfn)>  Jim.  Real  name  Heyde.  Dutch  painter.1637— 1712.’ 
Heyne  (hi  ne),  Christian  Gottlob.  German  philologist . . 1729 _ 1812 

Hevsa  KaH  W?hIlJ°hTaa^  L-Udwl?‘  Sonof  W-L-  Ger.  poet  and  novelist.  1830— 1914’. 
Heyse,  Karl  Wilhelm  Ludwig.  German  philologist .  1797 _ 1355 

Heywood  (ha  wood),  Thomas.  English  actor  and  dramatist .  ?  _ _ 1650? 

Hlrknh-  ihTk3/xlr?ei’rge'  ESgIi3h  theologian,  philologist,  and  author . 1642—1715. 

SrSvSrrtril.i  w  Laurfns  Perseus.  Am.  educator  and  metaphysician . 1798—1888. 

Riot.  nLoiv,  >  ,A-m,e*;IC?“  preacher  of  the  Society  of  Friends . 1748—1830. 

Hlcks-Beach  (hlks  -bech'),  Michael  Edward,  Sir.  First  Viscount  St.  Aldwyn. 

English  statesman . ••••••••••••••••....  1  ,°,37  1916 

w!2Sl?° (e-dal'go  5  k^»-tel'ya  ;  195),  Miguel.  Mex.  revolutionist.  1753— 1811. 

glaon  ^he  da-re).  Hidan  Jingoro.  Japanese  sculptor . 1594?-1633. 

Toyotomi  Hideyoshi.  Jap.  statesman  and  warrior.  1537—1598. 
Hieronymus  (hi'er-Sn'i-mus).  See  Jerome,  Saint. 

Hlgginson  (lugOm-sun),  Ella.  American  story-writer  and  poet . 1862  . 

Higglnson,  Francis.  English  divine  in  America . 1587 _ 1630. 

Higginson,  Francis  John.  American  rear  admiral . 1843  — — . 

Higglnson,  Thomas  Wentworth.  American  author . !...!.  ..... .  ]  1823— 191 1! 

Hilarlon  (hT-la'rl-tfn),  Saint.  Founder  of  monastic  life  in  Palestine  .  ?  —  371. 

Hilary  (hll'ri-rT), ,  or  Hilarius  (hT-la'ri-us ;  115),  Saint.  Bp.  of  Arles  (429-449).  ?  —  449. 

Hilary,  or  Hllarius,  Saint.  Latin  writer  and  bishop  of  Poitiers . 315?-  367. 

Hildebrand  (hll'de-brSnd),  Saint.  See  Gregory  VII. 

Hildebrandt  (hil'de-brant),  Ferdinand  Theodor.  German  painter . 1304 — 1874. 

Hildreth  (hll'drSth,,  Richard.  American  historian . 1807 — 1865. 

So??1?  (hn's’drd)>  Eugene  Woldemar.  Ger.  agricultural  chemist  in  America.  1833  -1916. 

Hill  (hil),  Ambrose  Powell.  American  Confederate  general . 1825 — 1865. 

Hill,  David  Bennett.  American  lawyer  and  politician . 1843—1910. 

Hill,  David  Jayne.  American  educator  and  diplomatist . 1850  . 

Hill,  James  J.  American  financier  and  railway  promoter . 1838 — 1916. 

Hill,  Octavia.  English  social  reformer . 1838—1912. 

Hill,  Rowland.  English  Methodist  preacher . 1744 — 1833. 

Hill,  Rowland,  Sir.  English  author  of  cheap-postage  system . 1795 — 1879. 

Hill,  Thomas.  Amer.  divine.  Pres.  Harvard  University  (1862-68) . 1818—1891. 

Hillard  (hTl'drd)  ^George  Stillman.  Amer.  lawyer,  orator,  and  author . 1808 — 1879. 

Hillebrandt  (hil'e-brant),  Alfred.  German  Sanskrit  scholar  and  author . 1S53  - . 

Hillel  (hTl'Sl).  Born  in  Babylon.  President  of  Sanhedrin . b.  o.  607-a.  d.  10? 

Hiller  (hll'er),  Ferdinand.  German  composer . 1811—1885. 

Hillern,  von  (fon  hTl'^rn),  Wilhelmine  Sophie.  German  novelist . 1836  . 

Hillhouso  (htl'hous),  James  Abraham.  American  poet . 1789 — 1841. 

Hilliard  (liTl'yard),  Henry  Washington.  American  lawyer . 1808 — 1892. 

Hlllls  (htl'Ts),  Newell  Dwight.  American  Cong,  clergyman  and  author . 1858  - . 

Hllprecht  (hTl'prSKt),  Hermann  Volrath.  German-Amer.  Assyriologist . 1859  - . 

Hilton  (hTl'tftn),  William.  English  historical  painter . 1786—1839. 

Hincks  (hTrjks),  Francis,  Sir.  Canadian  statesman . . 1807—1885. 

Hind  (hind),  John  Russell.  English  astronomer . . 1S23— 1895. 

Hindenburg,  von  (fon  hTn'den-boorK),  Paul,  r on  Beneckendorff  und  von  Hin- 

denburg.  German  general. . . 1847  . 

Hipparchus  (hT-par'kus).  Tyrant  of  Athens . B.  c.  ab.  555—514. 

Hipparchus.  Bithynian  founder  of  scientific  astronomy . 1607 — 125 7 

Hippeau  (5'po'),  COlestin.  French  author  and  educationist . 1803 — 1883. 

Hlppcl,  Von  (fon  htp'el),  Theodor  Gottlieb.  German  author . 1741 — 1796. 

Hippocrates  (hT-p5k'rd-tez).  Father  of  Medicine.  Greek  phys.  ...b.  c.  460 — 359  or  377? 

Hippoiytus  (hT-pol'T-tus),  Saint.  Greek  bishop  and  martyr .  .11.  early  in  3d  c.  A.  d. 

Hirsch  (hfirsh  ;  G.  hTrsh),  Emil  G.  German  rabbi  in  America . 1852  . 

Hlrsch,  do  (da  hTrsh'),  Maurice,  Baron.  German  Jewish  philanthropist . 1831 — 1896. 

Htrth  (hirt),  Friedrich.  German  author  and  Sinologist  in  America . 1845  . 

Hitchcock  (hTch'kbk),  Charles  Henry.  Son  of  Edward.  American  geologist.  1836 — 1919. 

Hitchcock,  Edward.  Amer.  geologist.  Pres,  of  Amherst  College . 1793 — 1864. 

Hitchcock,  Ethan  Allen.  American  statesman  and  diplomatist . 1835 — 1909. 

Hitchcock,  James  Ripley  Wellman.  Ripley  Hitchcock.  American  author. .  .1857 — 1918. 

Hitchcock,  Roswell  Dwight.  American  clergyman,  author,  and  educator _ 1817 — 1887. 

Hittozi  (hlt'Srf ),  Johann  Wilhelm.  Ger.  physicist  and  elect.  [Hittorf  rays.]. 1824  - . 

Hittorff  (htt'Orf  ;  F.  e'torf'),  Jacques  Ignace.  French  architect . 1792 — 1867. 

HltZig  (htt'stK),  Ferdinand.  German  Biblical  critic . 1807 — 1875. 

Hoadly  (hod'll),  Benjamin.  English  prelate  . . . 1676 — 1761. 

Hoar  (hor),  Ebenezer  Rockwood.  American  jurist . 1816 — 1895. 

Hoar,  George  Frisbie.  Brother  of  E.  R.  American  lawyer  and  senator . 1826 — 1904. 

Hobart  (ho'bart),  Garret  Augustus.  24th  vice  president  of  U.  S.  (1897-99). .  .1844 — 1899. 

Hobart,  John  Henry.  American  Protestant  Episcopal  bishop . . . 1775 — 1830. 

Hobbema  (h5b'S-ma),  Meyndert  or  Minderhout.  Dutch  painter . 1638—1709. 

Hobbes  (h5bz),  John  Oliver.  Pseudonym  of  Mrs.  Craigle. 

Hobbes,  Thomas.  English  philosopher . 1588 — 1679. 

HobhOUSe  (hQb'hous),  John  Cam,  Baron  Broughton.  English  author . 1786 — 1869. 

Hobson  (hbb's’n),  Richmond  Pearson.  Am.  nav.  officer.  [ Merrimac ,  7<S£5.]1S70  - . 

Hoccleve  (hok'lev  ;  ok'-),  or  Occleve  (5k'-),  Thomas.  English  poet . 1370?-1450? 

Hoche  (osh),  Lazare.  French  general . 1768 — 1797. 

Hodge  (h5j),  Charles.  American  theologian  and  professor . 1797 — 1878. 

Hodgkinson  (h<5j'kTn-sun),  Eaton.  English  physicist - ;•••*. . 1789— 1SG1. 

Hoe  (ho),  Richard  March.  American  inventor.  [ Hoe's  Lightning-Press .]  1812 — 1886. 

Hoecke,  van  den  (van  dgn  hdok'e),  Jan.  Flemish  painter. . . . .  .1611 — 1651. 

Hoefer  (hfi'fer),  Ferdinand.  German  writer  in  France.  Editor  Didot’s  “  Bio- 

graphie  Universelle  ” . . . : . # . 1811 — 1878. 

Koernle  (hfirn'le),  Augustus  Frederic  Rudolf.  English  Orientalist . 1841 — 1918. 

Hoeven,  van  der  (van  der  hoo'ven),  Jan.  Dutch  naturalist . 1801 — 1868. 

Hofer  (ho'fer),  Andreas.  Tyrolese  patriot . 1767  1810. 

Hoff,  van’t  (vant  h5f'),  Jacobus  Hendricus.  Dutch  chemist .  1852—1911. 

Hoffding  (hfif'dSng),  Harald.  Danish  philosopher . 1843  -— . 

Hoffman  (hof'man),  Charles  Fenno.  American  author . 1806  13S4. 

Hoffmann  (hof'man),  Ernst  Theodor  Amadeus  ( properly  Wilhelm).  German  ^ 

author,  musician,  and  painter . •  y  •  . . ; . ;  •  *  *  * . JiZS 

Hoffmann,  Friedrich.  German  physician.  [ Hoffmann's  anodyne .] . 1660-1^42. 

Hoffmann,  Hans  Friedrich  Karl.  German  novelist. ... - ••••■  •  •  •  •  •  •  -1848  1JU. 

Hoffmann,  August  Heinrich.  Called  Hoffmann  von  Fallerslebm  ( itn  faPers- 

la'ben).  German  poet,  philologist,  and  historian  of  literature . L  Jo  Jol, 

Hofland  (hSf'iand),  Barbara,  born  Wreaks.  English  authoress . 1770—1844. 

Hofmann  (hof'man),  Josef.  Polish  pianist  . . . . 

Hofmann,  von  (fon  hof'man),  August  Wilhelm.  German  chemist . 1818  189... 

Hogarth  (ho'garth),  William.  English  painter  and  engraver . 1697— L64. 

Hogg  Oi  5g),  James.  The  Ettrick  Shepherd.  Scottish  poet. . . . . . . ......  1770— 1835. 

Hohenlohe  (ho^n-lo'e;  when  preceded  by  title ,  as  Furst ,  accented  ho  en-lo'e). 

A  princely  family  of  Germany.  _ ,  .  ,  .  _  . 

Hohenlohe-Schllllngsfiirst  (ho'^n-lo'e-shTl'Tngs-furst'),  Chlodwig  Karl 

Viktor,  Prince  of.  Bavarian  statesman . . . A . lbu— im. 

Hohenstaufen  (h^en-shtou'^n;  cf.  Hohenlohe).  A  royal  family  of  Germany. 
Hohenzollern  (ho'«n-tsSl'?rn  ;  cf.  Hohenlohe).  A  royal  family  of  Germany. 

Hokusai  (ho'kotvsa'e).  Katsuhika  Hokusai.  Japanese  painter . 1760-1849. 


Born.  Died. 

Holbach,  von  or  d’  (fon  hol'baK ;  F.  pron.  dol'bak'),  Paul  Heinrich  Dietrich 

(or  Paul  Henri  Thiry),  Baron.  French  philosopher . 1723—1789. 

Holbein  (ho l'bin),  Hans.  The  Elder.  German  painter . ab.  1460 — 1524. 

Holbein,  Hans.  The  Younger.  German  painter . 1497?-1543. 

Holberg  (lioPbSrK),  Ludvig,  Baron.  Danish  hist,  and  dram,  (comedies) . 1684 — 1754. 

Holbrook  (hol'brook),  John  Edwards.  American  naturalist . 1795 — 1871. 

Holcrolt  (hol'krftft),  Thomas.  English  dramatist  and  translator . 1745 — 1809. 

Holden  (hol'd^n),  Edward  Singleton.  American  astronomer . 1846 — 1914. 

Holder  (hol'der),  Charles  Frederick.  American  biologist  and  author . . .  .1851 — 1915. 

Holder ,  Frederick  William,  Sir.  Australian  politician . 1850—1909. 

Hole  (hoi),  Samuel  Reynolds.  Dean  of  Rochester.  Eng.  clerg.  and  author. .  1819 — 1904. 
Hollnshed  (hol'Tnz-hed ;  hol'Tn-shSd),  or  Hollingshead,  Raphael.  English 

chronicler .  ?  — 1580? 

Holl  (hoi),  Francis  Montague.  Frank  IIoll.  English  artist- . 1845 — 1888. 

Holland  (hol'and),  Henry,  Sir.  English  physician . 1788 — 1873. 

Holland,  Henry  Richard  Vassall  Fox,  Baron.  Eng.  statesman  and  author. . .  1773 — 1840. 

Holland,  Josiah  Gilbert.  Timothy  Titcomh.  American  author . 1819—1881. 

Holland,  Thomas  Erskinc,  Sir.  English  jurist.  [ Jurisprudence .] . 1835  - . 

Hollander  (hol'an-der),  Bernard.  Aust.  psychologist  and  alienist  in  England.  1864  - . 

Hollar  (liol'ar),  Wenceslaus.  German  engraver . 1607 — 1677. 

HollebenL  von  (fon  hol'la'ben),  Theodor.  German  diplomat . 1838—1913. 

Holley  (h51'T),  Alexander  Lyman.  American  metallurgist . 1832 — 1882. 

Hollister  (h51'Ts-ter),  Gideon  Hiram.  American  author . 1817 — 1881. 

Holman— Hunt  (hol'man-),  William.  English  Pre-Raphaelite  painter . 1827 — 1910. 

Holmes  (hoinz),  Mary  Jane,  born  Hawes.  American  novelist . ab.  1839 — 1907. 

Holmes,  Oliver  Wendell.  Am.  physician,  poet,  essayist,  and  novelist . 1809 — 1894. 

Holmes,  Oliver  Wendell.  Son  of  O.  W.  Associate  justice  U.  S.  Supreme 

Court  (1902-  ) . 1841  - . 

Holst  (hoist),  Hans  Peter.  Danish  poet . 1811—1893. 

Holst,  von  (fon  hoist'),  Hermann  Eduard.  Russian-German  historian  in 

America.  [ Constitutional  History  of  the  United  Stales .] . 1841 — 1904. 

Holt  (holt),  Henry.  American  publisher  and  author . 1840  - . 

Holt,  John,  Sir.  Lord  chief  justice  of  England . 1642 — 1710. 

Holt,  Joseplu  American  jurist  and  statesman . 1807 — 1894. 

Holty  (hfil'te),  Ludwig  Heinrich  Christoph.  German  poet . 1748—1776. 

Holtzendorff,  von  (fon  holt'sen-d6rf),  Franz.  German  jurist . 1829 — 1889. 

Holub  (ho'loop),  Emil.  Bohemian  traveler  in  Africa . 1847 — 1902. 

Holyoake  (hol'yok;  hol'T-ok),  George  Jacob  English  reformer . 1817 — 1906. 

Komberg  (hom'berK),  Wilhelm.  German  chemist  and  physician . 1652 — 1715. 

Home  (horn  ;  hum),  Daniel  Duuglas.  Scottish  spiritualist  medium . 1833 — 1886. 

Home,  Everard,  Sir.  Scottish  surgeon .  1756 — 1832. 

Home,  Henry,  Lord  Karnes.  Scottish  philosopher  and  jurist . 1696 — 1782. 

Homo,  John.  ^Scottish  dramatist . 1722 — 1808. 

Homer  (ho'mer).  Epic  poet  of  Greece . fl.  about  9th  cent.  B.  o. 

Homer,  Winslow.  American  artist . 1836 — 1910. 

Hondt,  Do  (de  hont').  See  Canisius,  Petrus. 

Honegger  (hon'gg'er),  Johann  Jakob.  Ger.  historian,  and  writer  on  art _ 1825 — 1890. 

Honorius  (ho-no'rT-fis),  Flavius.  Roman  emperor  of  the  West  (395-423). .. .  384 —  423. 

Honorius  I.  Pope  (625-638) .  ?  —  638. 

Hontheim,  von  (fon  hont'hlm),  Johann  Nikolaus.  German  jurist . 1701 — 1790. 

Hood  (hood),  Samuel,  Viscount.  English  admiral . 1724 — 1816. 

Hood,  Thomas.  English  poet,  wit,  and  miscellaneous  writer . 1799 — 1845. 

Hooft  (hofo),  Pieter  Corneliszoon.  Dutch  poet  and  historian . 1581 — 1647. 

Hook  (hook),  Theodore  Edward.  English  novelist  and  dramatist . 1788 — 1841. 

Hooke  (hook),  Robert.  English  mathematician  and  inventor . 1635 — 1703. 

Hooker  (hdbk'er),  Joseph.  American  general . 1814 — 1879. 

Hooker,  Joseph  Dalton,  Sir.  Son  of  Sir  Wm.  J.  English  botanist . 1817 — 1911. 

Hooker,  Richard.  Eng.  divine.  [ The  Laws  of  Ecclesiastical  Polity.'] . 15547-1600. 

Hooker,  Thomas.  English  Puritan  clergyman  and  one  of  the  founders  of  the 

colony  of  Connecticut . 15867-1647. 

Hooker,  William  Jackson,  Sir.  English  botanist . 1785 — 1865. 

Hooker,  Worthington.  American  physician  and  author . 1806 — 1867. 

Hoole  (hool),  John.  English  translator  and  dramatist . 1727 — 1803. 

Hooper  (hobp'er),  John.  English  reformer  and  martyr . 14957-1555. 

Hope  (hop),  Anthony.  See  Hawkins,  Anthony  Hope. 

Hope,  Thomas.  English  writer,  and  patron  of  the  fine  arts . 17707-1831. 

Hopetoun  (hop'tun),  seventh  Earl  of.  See  Linlithgow,  first  Marquis  of. 

Hopkins  (hSp'kTnzj,  Edward.  Governor  of  the  colony  of  Connecticut . 1600 — 1657. 

Hopkins,  Esek.  First  commodore  of  the  American  navy . 1718 — 1802. 

Hopkins,  Johns.  American  philanthropist . 1795 — 1873. 

Hopkins,  Mark.  Amer.  scholar  and  divine.  Pres,  of  Williams  College _ 1802 — 1887. 

Hopkins,  Samuel.  Amer.  divine.  Founded  Hopkinsian  school  of  theology.  1721 — 1803. 
Hopkins,  Stephen.  Amer.  statesman.  Signer  of  the  Decl.  of  Independence. 1707 — 1785. 
Hopkinson  (hop'kTn-swn),  Francis.  American  author.  Signer  of  the  Decla¬ 
ration  of  Independence.  \_The  Battle  of  the  Kegs.] . 1737 — 1791. 

Hopkinson,  Joseph.  Son  of  F.  Am.  jurist  and  author.  [Hail  Columbia.]  .1770 — 1842. 
Hopper  (hSp'er),  Eleanor  Nora.  Mrs.  Chesson.  English  poet  and  story- 

writer.  [Irish  poems.] . 1871 — 1906. 

Hopper,  Isaac  Tatem.  American  Quaker  philanthropist . 1771 — 1852. 

Hoppin  (hop'Tn),  Augustus.  American  illustrator  and  author . 1828 — 1896. 

Horace  (h5r'as).  Quintus  Horatius  Flaccus.  Latin  poet . b.  c.  65 — 8. 

Hormayr,  von  (fon  hor'mlr),  Joseph,  Baron.  Ger.  polit.  and  historian . 1782 — 1848. 

Horn  (horn),  Gustaf,  Count.  Swedish  general . 1592 — 1657. 

Horn,  Paul.  German  philologist . 1863  - . 

Hornaday  (h6r'nd-da),  William  Temple.  American  naturalist  and  author.. 1854  - . 

Hornblower  (hSrn'blo'er),  William  Butler.  American  lawyer . 1851—1914. 

Horne  (horn),  Richard  Hengist,  properly  Henry.  English  author . 1803 — 1884. 

Horne,  Thomas  Hartwell.  English  divine  and  author . 1780 — 1862. 

Horner  (hdr'ner),  Francis.  British  statesman . 1778 — 1817. 

Horne  Tooke  (h6rn'  took').  See  Tooke,  John  Horne. 

Hornung  (hOr'nung),  Ernest  William.  English  novelist . 1866—1921. 

Horrocks,  or  Horros  (hor'ftks),  Jeremiah.  English  astronomer . 16177-1641. 

Horsford  (hGrs'ferd),  Eben  Norton.  Amer.  chemist  and  educationist . 1818 — 1893. 

Horsley  (hSrs'lT),  Samuel.  English  prelate  and  author . 1733 — 1806. 

Horsley,  Victor  Alexander  Hnden,  Sir.  English  surgeon  and  neurologist. . .  .1857 — 1916. 

Hort  (h6rt),  Fenton  John  Anthony.  English  Biblical  scholar . 1828 — 1892. 

Hortense  (or'taNs').  Euqknic  Horten.se  de  Beauhamais.  Wife  of  Louis  Bo¬ 
naparte,  and  queen  of  Holland.  Mother  of  Napoleon  III . 1783 — 1837. 

Horton  (hSr'ti/n),  Robert  Forman.  English  Cong,  clergyman  and  author..  ..1855  - . 

Horvdth  (hSr'vat),  Mihaly.  Hungarian  historian . 1809 — 1878. 

Hosack  (hos'rtk),  David.  American  physician  and  author . 1769 — 1835. 

Hosmer  (hbz'mer),  Harriet  Goodhue.  American  sculptor . 1830 — 1908. 

Hosmer,  James  Kendall.  American  librarian  and  author . 1834  - . 

Hetman  (ot'maN'),  Francois.  French  jurist  and  publicist . 1524 — 1590. 

Hotspur  (hot'spfir').  Sobriquet  of  Sir  Henry  Percy. 

Hottinger  (hot'Tng-er),  Johann  Heinrich.  Swiss  Orientalist  and  theologian.1620— 1667. 
Houdln  (oo'dftN'),  Jean  Eugene  Robert.  French  conjurer  and  mechanician.  .1805 — 1871. 

Koudon  (oo'dbN'),  Jean  Antoine.  French  sculptor . 1741 — 1828. 

Houghton  (ho'twn),  Henry  Oscar.  American  publisher.  [Riverside  Press.] 1823 — 1895. 
Houghton  (hS'twn;  hou'tfcn),  Richard  Monckton  Milnes,  first  Baron.  English 

statesman  and  author . 1809 — 1885. 

Houmayoun  (hob'ma-yoon').  Var.  of  Humayun. 

House  (hous),  Edward  Howard.  Am.  journalist,  traveler,  and  author . 1836 — 1901. 

Houssaye  (oo'se'),  Ars&ne.  French  author . 1815 — 1896. 

Houssaye,  Henry.  Son  of  Arsine.  French  historian . 1848 — 1911. 

Houston  (hus'tun),  Sam.  President  of  Texas,  and  American  general . 1793—1863. 

Houtman  (hout'man),  Cornelis.  Dutch  statesman  and  navigator . 15507-1599. 

Hoveden  (de  hilv'den;  hov'den),  or  Howden,  de  (de  hou'dizn),  Roger.  Eng¬ 
lish  historian .  7  — 1201! 


food,  fo'ot ;  out,  oil ;  chair  ;  go  ;  sing,  igk  ;  *feen,  thin ;  nature,  verdure  (260) ;  K  =  ch  in  G.  icb,  ach  (1«)  i  bON  ;  yet ;  zh  =  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  jj§  in  Gums. 
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Born.  Died. 

Hovey  (kuv'T),  Horace  Carter.  American  Presbyterian  clergyman  and  scien¬ 
tist.  [Mammoth  Cave  of  Kentucky.  ] . 1833 _ 1014. 

Hovey,  Richard.  American  poet . ’  *  ’  ’ ' . 1804 _ 1900. 

Howard  (hou'ard),  Brouson.  American  dramatist  and  journalist . 1842—1908. 

Howard,  Charles,  second  Baron  Howard  of  Effingham.  English  admiral 1536—1024. 

Howard,  George  William  Frederick,  seventh  Earl  of  Carlisle.  English  states- 

man  and  author .  . 1802 _ 1864. 

Howard,  Henry,  Earl  of  Surrey.  English  poet . 15177-1547. 

Howard,  John.  English  philanthropist.  [ Prison  Reform .] . 1726—1790. 

Howard,  John  Eager.  American  Revolutionary  soldier  and  statesman . 1752—1827. 

Howard,  Oliver  Otis.  American  general . 1830 _ 1909. 

Howard,  Thomas,  third  Duke  of  Norfolk.  English  statesman  and  general. . .  1473—1554. 

Howard,  Thomas,  fourth  Duke  of  Norfolk.  Friend  of  Mary,  Q.  of  Scots _ 1536—1572. 

Howe  (hou),  Elias.  American  inventor  of  the  sewing  machine . 1819—1867. 

Howe,  John.  English  clergyman,  chaplain  to  Oliver  Cromwell . 1630—1705. 

Howe,  Julia,  born  Ward.  Wife  of  S.  G.  Am.  poetess  and  social  reformer.  .1S19— 1910. 

Howe,  Richard,  Earl.  Brother  of  Viscount  Wm.  British  admiral . 1726—1799. 

Howe,  Samuel  Gridley.  American  philanthropist . 1801—1876. 

Howe,  William,  fifth  Viscount.  English  general  in  America . 1729 — 1814. 

Howell  (hou'el),  James.  British  author  [Letters.] . 15947-1606. 

Howells  (hou'Siz),  William  Dean.  American  novelist  and  critic . 1837 — 1920. 

Howlson  (houG-sfin),  Henry  Lycurgus.  American  rear  admiral . 1837 — 1914. 

Howitt  (hou'Tt),  Mary,  born  Botham.  Wife  of  Wm.  English  authoress.. .  .1799— 1888. 

Howltt,  William.  English  author . 1792—1879. 

Hoyle  (hoil),  Edmond.  English  writer  on  games . 1672 — 1769. 

Hrabanus  Manrus  (hra-ba'noos  mou'roos).  See  Rabanos  Maurus. 

Hrotswitha  (hrots've-ta).  See  Roswitha. 

Huascar  (was-kar/).  Tupac-cusi-hualtpa .  Inca  prince,  defeated  and  put  to 

death  by  his  half  brother  Atahualpa . ab.  1495—1533. 

Hubay  (h35J>oi),  Jeno.  Hungarian  violinist  and  composer . 1858  - . 

Hubbard  (hub'erd),  Elbert.  Am.  author  and  editor.  [Roycroft  Press.] _ 1856 — 1915. 

Hubbard,  William.  American  clergyman  and  historian . 1621 7-1704. 

Huber  (iEbSr'),  Francois.  Swiss  naturalist . .  1750—1831. 

Huber  (hoo'ber),  Johannes.  German  theologian . 1830—1879. 

Huber,  Johann  Rudolf.  The  Tintoretto  of  Switzerland.  Swiss  painter . 1668 — 1748. 

Hubert  (u'bStrQ,  Saint.  French  bishop . 656?-ab.  727. 

Hubert  de  Burgh.  See  Bukgh,  de,  Hubert. 

Hubert  Walter.  See  Walter,  Hubert. 

Hiibner  (hiip'ner),  Joseph  Alexander,  Count.  Austrian  diplomatist . 1811 — 1892. 

Hiibner,  Karl  Wilhelm.  German  genre  painter . 1814 — 1871 

Hiibner,  Rudolf  Julius  Benno.  German  painter . 1806 — 1882 

Hue  (ilk  ;  hiik),  Evariste  Rdgis,  Abbd.  French  Roman  Catholic  missionary 

to  China,  Tatary,  and  Tibet . 1813 — 1860 

Hudson  (hhd's’n),  Henry.  English  navigator  and  explorer .  7  —  1611 

Hudson,  Heniy  Norman.  American  essayist ;  Shakespearean  scholar . 1814 — 1886 

Hueppe  Imp's),  Ferdinand.  German  bacteriologist  . 1852  - 

Huerta,  de  la  (da  la  wgr'ta),  Vicente  Antonio  Garcia.  Span,  poet  and  critic.  17307- 1 741 

Huet  (ii'6'),  Pierre  Daniel.  Bishop  of  Avranches.  French  scholar . 1630 — 1721 

Hufeland  (hoo'fe-lant),  Christoph  Wilhelm.  German  physician . 1762— 183( 

Hiigel,  VOn  (fon  hu'gcl),  Karl  Alex.  Anselm.  Ger.  trav.  and  naturalist . 1796 — 187( 

Huger  (fi-je'),  Isaac.  American  Revolutionary  general . 1742 — 1791 

Huggins  (hug'Inz),  William,  Sir.  English  astronomer . 1824 — 191( 

Hugh  Capet  (hu  ka'jbSt).  King  of  France  (987-996)  .  9407-  996 

Hughes  (huz),  Ball.  American  sculptor . 1806— 1868 

Hugnes,  Charles  Evans.  Associate  justice  D.  S.  Supreme  Court  (1910-16) 

Secretary  of  State  (1921 —  ) . 1862  - 

Hughes,  John.  English  poet  and  essayist . 1677 — 172( 

Hughes,  John.  American  Roman  Catholic  archbishop . 1797 — 1864 

Hughes,  Thomas.  English  author.  [  Tom  Brown's  School  Days.'] . 1S22 — 1891 

Hugo  (hoc/go),  Gustav.  German  jurist . 1764 — 1844 

Hugo  (hu'go;  F  U'gS'),  Victor  Marie,  Viscount.  French  poet  and  author  .  ..1802 — 1885 

Hulin,  or  Huliln  (u'ISn'),  Pierre  Augustin,  Count.  Freuch  general .  1758 — 1841 

Hull  (hill),  Isaac.  American  commodore . 1773  —  1843 

Hail,  William.  American  general  in  the  war  of  1812  . 1753 — 1825 

Hull  ah  (httl'd),  John  Pyke.  English  musical  composer . 1812 — 1 884 

Humayun  (hoo'ma-yoon'),  or  Houtnayoun.  Emp.  of  Hindustan  (1530-5G) . . .  1512 — 1584 

Humbert  (SN'bSr'),  Jean  Robert  Marie.  French  general .  . 1755—1823 

Humbert  (hum'bert)  I.  (It.  Umberto,  oom-bSr'to.)  King  of  Italy . 1844 — 1900 

Humboldt,  von  (v5n  hum'bolt;  G.pron.  fon  hdbm'bolt),  Friedrich  Heinrich 

Alexander,  Baron.  German  naturalist  and  statesman . 17G9 — 185t 

Humboldt,  von,  Karl  Wilhelm,  Baron.  German  philol.  and  statesman . 17G7 — 183£ 

Hume  (hum),  David.  Scottish  historian  and  philosopher . 1711 — 1776 

Hume,  Fergus.  English  novelist . 1862  - 

Hume,  Joseph.  English  politician . 1777 — 1855 

Hume,  Robert  Allen.  American  missionary  in  India . 1847  - 

Hummel  (hdom'21),  Johann  Nepomuk.  German  pianist  and  composer . 1778 — 1837 

Humperdinck  (hoom'per-dtijk),  Engelbert.  German  composer  of  music ....  1854 — 1921 

Humphrey  (hum'fri),  Heman.  Amer.  clerg.  Pres,  of  Amherst  College - 1779 — 1861 

Humphreys  (hum'fri  z),  Andrew  Atkinson.  American  soldier . 1810 — 1883 

Humphreys,  David.  American  soldier  and  poet . 1752 — 1818 

Huneker  (hun'8-ker),  James  Gibbons.  Am.  author,  music  and  dram,  critic..  1860— 1921 

Hunfalvy  (hoon'f51-ve),  Pal.  Hungarian  philologist . 1810—1891 

Hunt  (hfint),  James  Henry  Leigh.  English  poet,  critic,  and  essayist . 1784 — 1859. 

Hunt,  Robert.  English  scientist . 1807 — 1887 

Hunt,  Thomas  Sterry.  American  chemist  and  geologist . 1826 — 1892 

Hunt,  William  Henry.  English  painter  in  water  colors . 1790—1864 

Hunt,  William  Morris.  American  painter . 1824 — 1879 

Hunter  (hun'ter),  Colin.  Scottish  painter . 1841 — 1904 

Hunter,  John.  Scottish  anatomist  and  surgeon . 1728—  1793 

Hunter,  Robert  Mercer  Taliaferro.  American  statesman . 1809 — 1887 

Hnnter,  William.  Brother  of  John .  Scottish  anatomist  and  physician . 1718 — 1783 

Huntingdon  (hun'ting-chlii),  Selina,  born  Shirley,  Countess  of.  Patron  of  the 

English  Calvinistic  Methodists . 1707 — 1791 

Huntington  (hun'tTng-twn),  Collis  Potter.  American  railroad  builder . 1821 — 1900 

Huntington,  Daniel.  American  painter . 1816—1906 

Huntington,  Frederic  Dan.  American  Protestant  Episcopal  bishop . 1819 — 1904 

Huntington,  Samuel.  Signer  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence . 1732?-1796 

Huntington,  William  Reed.  Am.  Prot.  Episc.  clergyman  and  author . 1838 — 1909 

Hunyadl  J&nos  (hdon'y5d-i  ya'nosli).  Johannes  Cor vinusHuniades.  Hung. 

general .  ?  — 1456 

Hurd  (hOrd),  Richard.  English  prelate  and  author . 1720 — 1808 

Hurst  (hdrst),  John  Fletcher.  Am.  Meth.  Episcopal  bishop  and  author . 1S34 — 1903 

Huskisson  (hus'kY-swn),  William.  English  statesman  and  financier . 1770 — 1830 

HUSS,  or  Hus  (hus ;  G.  pron.  hdbs),  John.  Johannes  Hus  von  Husinetz. 

Bohemian  religious  reformer . 1369 — 1415 

Hussein  Pasha  (hoos-san',  or  hobs-sin'  pa-sha').  Last  dey  of  Algiers . 1773?-1838 

Hutcheson  (huch'e-s&n),  Francis.  Irish  metaphysician  in  Scotland . 1694 — 1746 

Hutchinson  (huch'Yn-sftn),  Anne,  born  Marbury.  American  religious  en¬ 
thusiast,  born  in  England . 1590?-!  643 

Hutchinson,  John.  English  philosopher . 1674 — 1737 

Hutchinson,  Lucy,  born  Apsley.  English  authoress . 1620 — aft.  1675 

Hntchlnson,  Thomas.  Gov.  of  the  province  of  Mass.  (1769-74) . 1711—1780 

Hntten,  von  (fon  hdbt'Sn),  Bettina,  born  Riddle,  Baroness.  Am.  story-writer.  1874  - 

Hutten,  von,  Ulrich.  German  poet  and  theologian . 1488 — 1523 

HnttOll  (hut'’n),  Charles.  .  English  mathematician . 1737 — 1823 

HnttOll,  Laurence.  American  author  and  editor.  [ Harper's  Magazine .] - 1843—1904 

Huxley  (liQks'lT),  Thomas  Henry.  English  biologist . 1825—1895. 

Huygens,  or  Huyghens  (hi'genz  ;  Dutch  pron.  hoi'gens ;  172),  Christian. 

Dutch  natural  philosopher  and  mathematician . 1629 — 1G95. 


Born.  Died. 

Huysman  (hois'man),  Roelof.  See  Agbicola,  Rudolfus. 

Huysmans  (us'maN'),  Joris  Karl.  French  novelist . .  .% . 1848 — 1907. 

Huysum,  van  (van  lioi'sum),  Jan.  Dutch  painter . . . 1682 — 1749. 

Hyacinthe  (e'a'sSNt'),  Pere.  See  Loyson,  Charles. 

Hyatt  (lii'St),  Alpheus.  American  naturalist . 1838-  1902. 

Hyde  (hid),  Thomas.  English  divine  and  Orientalist . 1636 — 1703. 

Hyder  All  See  Haidab  Ali. 

Hylacomylus  (hi'lc-kSm'I-lfis).  See  Waldseemuller,  Martin. 

Hypatia  (hl-pa'shi-d),  of  Alexandria.  Mathematician  and  Neopiatonist .  ?  — 415. 

Hyrtl  (hlr't’l),  Josef.  Austrian  anatomist . 1810 — 1894. 


IamblichUS  (I-Xm'blT-kus  ;  jXm'blT-kus).  Syrian  Neoplatonic  philosopher  in 

Alexandria .  . .  ?  —  333? 

Iberville,  d’  (de'bgr'vel'),  Pierre  le  Moyne,  Sieur.  Canadian  officer.  Founder 

oi  Louisiana . 1661 — 1706. 

Ibn  Khaldun  (Ib’n  Kil-doon').  Abderrahman.  Arabian  historian . 1332 — 1406. 

Ibn  Khallikan  (sal'le-kan').  Arabian  biographer . 1211 — 1282. 

Ibn  Roshd  (Ib’n  rosh’t).  See  Averroes. 

Ibn  Sina  (Ib’n  se'ua).  See  Avicenna. 

Ibn  Zohr  (Ib’n  zor').  See  Avenzoar. 

Ibrahim  Pasha  (Ib'rA-hem'  pa-sha').  Egyptian  general  and  viceroy . 1789— 1S48. 

Ibsen  (Ib'sen  ;  lp'sen),  Henrik.  Norwegian  dramatist  and  poet . 1828 — 1906. 

Iddesleigh  (Tdz'lT),  Stafford  Henry  Northcote,  Earl  of.  Eng.  statesman. .. .1818— 1887. 

Ide  (id),  Henry  Clay.  American  lawyer,  and  gov.-gen.  Phil.  Islands . 1844 — 1921. 

Ideler  (e'de-ler),  Christian  Ludwig.  Prussian  astronomer . 1766 — 1846. 

Iflland  (el'lant),  August  Wilhelm.  Ger.  actor,  theat.  manager,  and  dram.  ..1759 — 1814. 

Iglesias  (e-gla'se-aa),  Joed  Maria.  Mexican  statesman  and  historian . 1823 — 1891. 

Ignatiev  (Tg-na'tyef),  Buss.  Ignatev  (lg-na'tygf),  Nikolai  Pavlovich.  Rus¬ 
sian  diplomatist  and  soldiei . 1832 — 1908. 

Ignatius  (Tg-na'shT-«s),  Father.  See  Lyne,  Joseph  Leycester. 

Ignatius.  Saint.  Theophorus.  Bishop  of  Antioch .  7  —  107? 

Ignatius,  Saint.  Patriarch  of  Constantinople .  798?  -878. 

Ignatius  of  Loyola.  See  Loyola,  de,  Ignatius. 

Ilderim  (Tl'der-em').  See  Bajazet  I. 

Imbert  de  Saint-Amand  (SN'bSr'  de  saN'-ta'maN'),  Arthur  Ldon,  Baron. 

French  memoirist  and  diplomatist . 1834 — 1900. 

Inchbald  (Tnch'bOld),  Elizabeth,  born  Simpson.  Eng.  actress  and  author - 1753 — 1821. 

Indy,  d’  (dzfN'de'),  Paul  Marie  Theodore  Vincent.  French  composer . 1851  - . 

IngelOW  (In'je-lo),  Jean.  English  poet  and  novelist . 1820 — 1897. 

Ingemann  (fng'e-man),  Bernhard  Severin.  Danish  poet  and  novelist .  1789—1862. 

Ingersoll  (Ii)'ger-s2D,  Charles  Jared.  Am.  politician  and  author . 1782 — 1862. 

Ingersoll,  Jared.  Father  of  C.  J.  American  jurist . 1749 — 1822. 

Ingersoll,  Robert  Green,  Col.  Am.  lawyer  and  anti-Christian  propagandist.  1 833 — 1899. 

Inghiraml  (eq'ge-ra'me),  Tommaso.  Fedra.  Italian  humanist  critic . 1470 — 1516. 

Ingleby  (Iq'g’l-bi),  Clement  Mansfield.  Eng.  Shak.  critic  and  misc.  writer  .1823 — 1886. 

Inglis  (Tq'glfs),  John  Eardley  Wilmot,  Sir.  English  major  general . 1814 — 1862. 

Ingoldsby  (Iq'goldz-bT),  Thomas.  Pseudonym  of  Richard  Harris  Barham. 

Ingraham  (Iq'grd-am),  Joseph  Holt.  American  novelist  and  divine . 1809 — 1860. 

Ingram  (Iq'grom),  Arthur  Foley  Winnington.  English  prelate  and  author. .  1858  - . 

Ingram,  John  H.  English  writer,  esp.  on  Eng.  literature . 1849  - . 

Ingres  (XN'gr’),  Jean  Auguste  Dominique.  French  classicist  painter . 1780 — 1867. 

Ingull  (Tn'gulf).  English  monk.  Abbot  of  Croyland .  ?  — 1109. 

Injalbert  (XN'zlial'bSr'),  Jean  Antoine.  French  sculptor . 1845  - . 

Inman  (In'man),  Henry.  American  painter . 1801 — 1846. 

Innes  (In'Is),  Cosmo.  Scottish  antiquarian  writer . 1798 — 1874. 

InneSS  (Tn'Ss),  George.  American  landscape  painter . y . 1825 — 1894. 

Innocent  (Tn'6-sgnt)  II.  Gregorio  de’  Papi,  or  Papareschi.  Pope  (1130-43) . .  ?  — 1143. 

Innocent  III.  GiovaDni  Lothario  Conti.  Pope  (1198-1216) . 1161—1216. 

Innocent  IV.  Sinibaldo  de’  Fieschi,  Count  of  Lavagna.  Pope  (1243-54) . ?  — 1254. 

Innocent  XI.  Benedetto  Odescalchi.  Pope  (1676-89) . 1611 — 1689. 

Inoue  (e'no-oo'g).  Marquis  Inoue  Kaoru.  Japanese  statesman . 1835 — 1915. 

Intreplde,  L’  (lSN'tra'ped').  See  Dessaix,  Joseph  Marie. 

Iota  (1-o'td).  Pseudonym  of  Kathleen  Mannington  Caffyn. 

Iredell  (ir'dSl),  James.  American  jurist . 1751 — 1799. 

Ireland  (Ir'ldnd),  John.  American  R.  C.  archbishop . 1838 — 1918. 

Irenseus  (i're-ne'fis),  St.  Greek  bishop  of  Lyons.  [Adversus  Hsereses.] .  130?-  202? 

Irene  (A.  l-re'ue;  E.  I-ren').  Empress  of  Constantinople  (780-802) .  752?-  803. 

Ireton  (ir'tfin),  Henry.  Son-in-law  of  Oliver  Cromwell.  Eng.  general . 1611 — 1651. 

Irlarte  (e're-ar'ta),  Ignacio.  Spanish  landscape  painter . 1620 — 1685. 

Iriarte,  de  (da),  Juan.  Spanish  scholar  and  librarian . 1702 — 1771. 

Irlarte,  de,  Tomas.  Nephew  of  Juan.  Sp.  poet.  [Fdbulas  lilerarias.] . 1750 — 1791. 

Iron  (I'firn),  Ralph.  Pseudonym  of  Olive  Schreiner. 

Irving  (fir'vlng),  Edward.  Scottish  preacher . 1792 — 1834. 

Irving,  Henry,  Sir.  Orig.  name  John  Henry  Brodribb.  English  actor . 1838 — 1905. 

Irving,  Washington.  Geoffrey  Crayon.  Am.  essayist,  novelist,  and  historian. 1783 — 1859. 
Isabella  (Tz'a-bSl'd),  Sp.  Isabel  (e'sa-bgl' ;  133),  I.  The  Catholic.  Qu.  of 

Castile  and  Leon.  Wife  of  Ferdinand  of  Aragon.  Patron  of  Columbus. .  .1451— 1504. 

IsabeUa  II.  Maria  Isabel  Luisa.  Queen  of  Spain  (1833-68) . 1830 — 1904. 

Isabella,  Fr.  Isabelle  (e'za'bgl'),  of  France.  Qu.  of  Eng.  Wife  of  Edw.  11.1292  ?-l 358. 
Isabey  (e'za/bSQ,  Eugene  Louis  Gabriel.  French  genre  and  marine  painter.  1804 — 1886. 

Isabey,  Jean  Baptiste.  Father  of  E.  L.  G.  French  miniature  painter . 1767 — 1S55. 

Isambert  (e'zaN'bSr'),  Frangois  Andrb.  French  politician  and  jurist . 1792 — 1857. 

Islendlyar  (Is-fgn'de-yarQ.  Persian  hero . fl.  6th  c.  B.  c. 

Isidore  of  Seville,  or  Isido'rus  Hispalen'sls.  Sp.  bishop.  [Etymologies.].  560?-  G36. 
Iskander  Beg  (Is-kan'der  ba').  See  Scanderbeg. 

Isla,  de  (da  es'la),  Josb  Francisco.  Spanisli  Jesuit  and  satirist . 1703 — 1781. 

Ismail  Pasha,  or  Ismail  I.  (Is'ma-el').  Khedive  of  Egypt  (1863-79) . 1830—1895. 

Isocrates  (i-s5k'rd-tez).  Athenian  orator  and  teacher  of  rhetoric . B.  c.  436 —  338. 

Israels  (es'ra-gls'),  Joseph.  Dutch  Jewish  painter . 1824—1911. 

Isturiz,  de  (da  es'too-retli' ;  268),  Francisco  Xavier.  Spanish  statesman . 1790 — 1871. 

Itard  (e'tari),  Jean  Marie  Gaspard.  French  surgeon  and  physician . 1775—1838. 

ItO(e'to).  Prince  Ito  Hirobumi.  Japanese  statesman.  [Constitution  of  Japan.].  1841 — 1909. 

ItO.  Count  Ito  Yuko.  Japanese  admiral.  [Yalu,  1894.] . 1843—1914. 

Iturbide,  de  (da  e'toor-be'tha ;  146),  Agustin.  Emp.  of  Mexico  (1822-23).. .  .1783 — 1824. 
Ivan  (e-van' ;  Pv5n)  III.,  Vasilevich.  The  Great.  Grand  Prince  of  Muscovy 

(1462-1505) . 1 440?- 1 505. 

Ivan  IV.,  Vasilevich.  The  Terrible.  Ruler  of  Russia  (1533-84).  Czar  1547.1529— 1584. 

Ivison  (I'vY-s’n),  Henry.  Scottish  publisher  in  America . 1808 — 1884. 

Ivory  (i'vo-ri),  Janies,  Sir.  Scottish  mathematician.  [Ivory's  theorem.] _ 1765 — 1842. 

Iwakura  (e'wa-koo'ra).  Prince  Iwakura  Tomomi.  Japanese  statesman . 1825 — 1883. 

Iwasa  (e'wa-sa).  Iwasa  Matakei.  Japanese  painter . ? — ab.  1650. 

Ixtlilxochitl  (esh'tlYl-sho'cliet’l),  Fernando  de  Alva  Cortes.  Mexican  historian. 15687-1048? 
Iyemitsu  (e'yg-me'ts65).  Tokugawa  Xyemitsu.  Grandson  of  Tokugawa  Iye- 

yasu.  Japanese  statesman . 1604 — 1651. 

Iyeyasu  (e'yg-ya'soo),  or  Ieyasu.  Tokugawa  Iyeyasu.  Japanese  general, 

statesman,  and  shogun . 1543—1616. 

Izard  (Tz'drd),  Ralph.  American  statesman . . . 1742 — 1804. 


Jablonski  (ya-blon'ske),  Daniel  Ernst.  Prussian  Protestant  theologian . 1660 — 1741, 

Jablonski.  Paul  Ernst.  Son  of  D.  E.  Prus.  theol.  and  Egyptologist . 1693 _ 1757. 

Jackson  (jSk'sizn),  Andrew.  Am.  general,  and7th  pres,  of  U.  8.  (1829-37). .  1767 _ 1845. 

Jackson,  Charles  Thomas.  American  physicist . 1805—1880. 
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’wuonn’  wlT*erMk  ?*??**■  Kn8lisl‘  army  officer  and  explorer . 1«C0 

X?'  “e‘eu  ,Marla  (bom  F.ske)  Hunt.  II.  H.  Am.  poet  and  novelist. . .  1831-1886. 
raokann’  Ghl.lu'  Ma?auley-  Am  1'resb.  clergyman,  educator, eucyclopedist.1851— 1012. 
'J®bKBOn,  Sheldon.  American  missionary  and  educationist  in  Alaska . 1834—1909. 

J°1,at,ha,V  stonewall  Jackson.  Am.  Confed.  general . 1824—1863. 

Jacooi  (>a*^°  b®)»  1  riedrich  Heinrich.  German  metaphysician . 1743 — 1819. 

Jacobi,  Johann  George.  Brother  of  F.  H.  German  poet . 1740 — 1814. 

Jacobi,  von  (fon),  Moritz  Hermann.  German  physicist.  One  of  the  inventors 

of  electrotyping . 1801—1874 

Jacob  of  Palermo.  See  Backer,  van,  Jakob. 

Jacobs  (ya'kops),  Friedrich.  German  classical  scholar . 1764  1817. 

Jacobs  (ja'kitbz),  William  Wymark.  Eng.  writer  of  stories,  esp.  humorous.  .1863  - . 

Jacobsz  (ya'kops),  Lucas.  See  Leyden,  van,  Lucas. 

Jacoby  (ya-kc/be),  Johann.  German  publicist . 1805 _ 1877 

Jacotot  (zha'kS'to'),  Jean  Joseph.  French  educationist . 1770 _ 1840. 

Jacquard  (zha/kar'),  Joseph  Marie.  French  inventor.  [ Jacquard  loom.' I . . .  1752 _ 18.34. 

Jacquemart  l,zhak/mar/),  Albert.  French  historian  of  art . 1808 _ 1875. 

Jacquomart,  Jules.  French  painter  and  etcher . 1837 _ 1880 

Jacquemont  (zhak'mON'),  Victor.  French  naturalist  and  traveler . 1801—1832. 

Jacquot  (zha'kS'),  Jules.  French  engraver . 1841 _ 1913 

Jacquin,  von  (fin  zlia'kSN'),  Nikolaus  Joseph.  Austrian  botanist _ _ 1727 _ 1817. 

Jacquot  (zh&'ko'),  Charles  Jean  Baptiste.  See  Mirecourt,  de,  Eugene. 

Jaell  (ya'Sl),  Alfred.  Austrian  pianist  and  composer .  1832 _ 1882 

Jagello  (ya-gSl'o),  Pol.  Jagleilo  (ya-gygl'lo).  Grand  duke  of  Lithuania'. 

See  Ladislas  II. 

Jahn  (yau),  Friedrich  Ludwig.  Turnvaler.  German  patriot.  [  Turn  cere  in .  ] .  1 778— 1852 . 

Jahn,  Johann.  German  Orientalist  and  Biblical  critic . 1750 _ 1816. 

Jahn,  Otto.  German  classical  archaeologist  and  philologist . 1 1813 _ 1809. 

Jahr  (yar),  Georges  Henri  Gottlieb.  Ger.-French  homeopathic  physician. . .  .1801— 1875. 

Jakob,  von  (ton  ya'kop),  Ludwig  Heinrich.  German  philosopher . 1759 — 1827. 

Jalabert  (zha'lAb&r'),  Charles  Francois.  French  painter . 1819 — 1901. 

James  (jamz)  I.  King  of  Scotland  (1406-37).  Assassinated.  [Kingis  Qua ir.j .  1394— 1437. 
Janies  II.  King  of  Scotland  (1437-60).  Stabbed  Wm.,  8th  Earl  of  Douglas.  1430— 1460. 
James  III.  King  of  Scotland  (1460-88).  Warred  with  malcontent  nobles . . .  1451—1488. 

James  IV.  King  of  Scotland  (1488-1513).  Fell  at  Flodden . 1473 — 1513. 

James  V.  King  of  Scotland  (1513-42).  Father  of  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots _ 1512—1542. 

James  I.  King  of  England  (1603-25).  (VI.  of  Scotland,  1567.)  Sou  of  Mary, 

Queen  of  Scots . . . 1625. 

James  II.  King  of  England  (16S5-88).  (VII.  of  Scotland.) . 1633 — 1701. 

James,  George  Payne  Rainsford.  English  novelist  and  biographer . 1801—1860. 

James,  Henry.  American  Swedenborgian  theologian . 1811 — 1882. 

James,  Henry.  Son  of  preceding.  American  novelist,  short-story  writer, 

and  critic  in  England . 1843—1916. 

James,  Henry,  Sir.  English  surveyor  and  inventor.  [Photozincography.]  .  .1803— 1877^ 
James,  William.  Bro.  of  Henry,  novelist.  Am.  psychologist  and  philos. . .  .1842 — 1910. 
James  Francis  Edward  Stuart,  Chevalier  de  St.  George.  The  Pretender. 

Son  of  James  II.  of  England . 1688 — 1766. 

Jameson  (jam'sSn),  Anna  Brownell,  born  Murphy.  Irish  authoress . 1794 — 1860. 

Jameson,  Leander  Starr,  Sir.  Dr.  Jameson.  Brit,  administrator  m  So.  Africa.1853— 1917. 

Jameson,  Robert.  Scottish  naturalist . 1774 — 1854. 

Jam!  (jS-me' ;  ja-me'L  Nur-ed-Din  Abdur  Rahman.  Persian  poet . 1414 — 1492. 

Jamieson  (ja'ml-sfin),  John.  Scottish  clergyman  and  lexicographer . 1759 — 1838. 

Janauschek  (ya'nou-shSk),  Fanny.  Franziska  Magdalena  Romance.  Bohe¬ 
mian  tragic  actress .  . 1830 — 1904. 

Janet  (zhAng'),  Paul.  French  philosophical  writer . 1823 — 1899. 

Janet,  Pierre.  Nephew  of  Paul.  French  psychologist . 1859  - . 

Janeway  (jan'wa),  Edward  Gamaliel.  American  physician  . 1841 — 1911. 

Janin  (zha'uSN'),  Jules  Gabriel.  French  novelist  and  dramatic  critic  . .  _ 1804 — 1874. 

Janney  (jSn'T),  Samuel  M.  American  Hicksite  preacher  and  author.  . 1801 — 1880. 

Jan  ol  Leyden  (yan  fiv  UMgn).  See  John  of  Leyden. 

Jansen  (jSn'sgn  ;  D.  pron.  yan'sgn),  Cornells,  or  Janse'nius,  Cornelius. 

Dutch  theologian.  [Jansrnists.] . 1585 — 1638. 

Jansen  (yau'sgn),  Olaiis.  Danish  naturalist . 1714—1778. 

Janson  (zhaN'sSN').  See  Jenson. 

Janssen  (zhaN'saN'),  Pierre  Jules  Cesar.  French  astronomer . . 1824 — 1907. 

Janssens  van  Nuyssen  (yan'sSns  van  nfPsgn),  Abraham.  Flem.  painter  ..1575 — 1632 
Januarius  (jSn'6-a'rI-fts),  Saint.  Patron  saint  of  Naples.  Bishop  of  Bene- 

vento.  Martyr .  272?-  305? 

Janvier  (zhaN'vya'),  Louis  Joseph.  Haitian  journalist  and  diplomat . 1855  - . 

Janvier,  Thomas  Allibone.  American  story-writer . 1849—1913. 

Japicx  (ya'plks),  Gysbert.  Frisian  poet  and  translator . 1603 — 1666. 

Jarves  (jar'vez),  James  Jackson.  American  art  critic . 1818 — 1888. 

Jasmin  (zhas'mSN'),  Jacques.  Barber  poet  of  Agen.  Gascon  poet . 1798 — 1864. 

Jasper  (jSs'per),  William.  Sergeant  Jasper.  Brave  American  soldier . 1750 — 1779. 

JastrOW  (yas'tro,  commonly,  though  incorrectly,  jSs'tro),  Morris,  Jr.  Ameri¬ 
can  Semitic  scholar  and  author . 1861 — 1921. 

Janbert  (zho'bSr'),  Pierre  Amtidge  Emilien  Probe.  French  Orientalist . 1779—1847. 

Jaucourt,  de  (de  zho'koor'),  Louis,  Chevalier.  French  encyclopedist . 1704 — 1779. 

Jaurfes  (zho'rSs'),  Jean  Loon .  French  socialist  legislator  and  author . 1859 — 1914. 

Javier  (ha-vySr;  189),  Francisco.  See  Xavier,  St.  Francis. 

Jay  (ja),  John.  First  chief  justice  of  the  United  States . 1745 — 1829. 

Jay,  John.  Son  of  William.  American  diplomatist . . . 1817 — 1894. 

Jay,  William.  Son  of  first  John.  American  jurist  and  philanthropist . 1789 — 1858. 

Jayadeva  (ja'ya-da'va).  Hindu  poet . A-  12th  c. 

Jeaffreson  (jSI'er-sSn),  John  Cordy.  English  author . 1831—1901. 

Jean  (zhaN).  French  form  of  John. 

Jean  de  Bleung  (de  mfiN').  Real  name. Tean  Chopinel or  Clonipel.  French 

courtly  writer.  [ Roman  de  la  Rose.'] . 12407-1305? 

Jeanne  d’ Arc  (zhan'  dark').  See  Joan  of  Arc. 

Jean  Paul  (zhaN  poul'  or  pol').  See  Richter. 

Jebb  (jSb),  Richard  Claverhouse,  Sir.  Scottish  classical  scholar . 1841—1905. 

Jefferson  (jef'er-sSn),  Joseph.  American  comedian.  [Rip  Van  Winkle.].. .  .1829— 1905. 
Jefferson,  Thomas.  Author  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence.  Third  _ 

president  of  the  United  States  (1801-09) . 1743  1826. 

Jeffrey  (jef'rl),  Francis.  Lord  Jeffrey.  Scottish  lawyer,  critic,  and  es¬ 
sayist.  Editor  of  the  “  Edinburgh  Review.” . 1773—1850. 

Jeffreys  (jSf'rTz),  George.  First  Baron  Jeffreys.  Infamous  English  judge. .  -1648—1689. 

Jeffries  (jgf'rTz),  John.  American  physician  and  balloonist . 1744 — 1819. 

JeUachich  (ygl'a-clitch),  Croatian  Jellacio  (ygl'a-chlch),  Joseph.  Count 

Jellacic  de  Buzim.  Commander  in  chief  of  the  Croats. . . . . .  •  1®*?1— 

Jollicoe  (jSl'I-kS),  John  Rushwortli.  1st  Viscount  JelUcoe  of  Scapa.  Eng.  adm.  1859  - . 

Jenghlz  Khan  or  Jenghls  Khan.  See  Genghis  Khan.  . 

Jenkin  ( jgij'kTn),  Henry  Charles  Fleeming.  Eng.  engineer  and  electrician .  .1833— 188o. 

Jenkins  (jei)'kluz),  Thornton  Alexander.  American  rear  admiral . . 1811—1893. 

Jenner  (jSn'er),  Edward.  English  physician.  Discoverer  of  vaccination - 1(49—18-3. 

Jenner,  William,  Sir.  English  physician  and  pathological  anatomist . 1815  1898. 

Jensen  (ygn'sDu),  Jan  Arnold  Diedrich.  Danish  mariner  and  explorer . 1 849  • 

Jensen  (ySn'zen),  Wilhelm.  German  novelist . . * . 1837  1911. 

Jenson  or  Janson  (F.  pron.  zhaN'sfiN'),  Nicolas.  French  printer.  Improver 

and  introducer  of  Roman  type .  ....................  ?  1481. 

Jerome  (jS-rom' ;  jgr'Sm),  Saint,  or  Hieron'ymus,  Sophromus  Eusebius. 

Latin  father  of  the  church.  [Vulgate.] . .•;•"••• . v: . JkTk'  ' 

Jerome  (je-rom'),  Jerome  Klapka.  English  humorist  and  dramatist . 1859  - . 

Jerome,  William  Travers.  American  lawyer. .  . . . . 1859  . 

Jerome  of  Prague .  Bohemian  Hussite.  Martyred . •  . 1365 .  -141 6. 

Jerrold  (iSr'fild),  Douelas  William.  English  humorist  and  misc.  author . 1803  1857. 

Jerrold,  William  Blanchard.  Son  of  Douglas  Wm.  English  author  . . 18^6  1884. 

Jervis  (jSr'vTs;  jflr'vTs),  John,  Earl  of  St.  Vincent.  English  admiral . 1 '35-1823. 

Jervis  (jflr'vTs),  John  Bloomfield.  American  civil  engineer . 1795-1885. 
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Born.  Died. 

Jespersen  (ySe'pSr-sSn),  Jens  Otto  Harry.  Danish  philologist . I860  - ■. 

Jessopp  (jSs'dp),  Augustus.  Euglish  clergyman  and  author . 1823 — 1914. 

Jesup  (jSs'&p),  Morris  Ketchum.  American  banker  and  philanthropist . 1830 — 1908. 

Jevons  (jSv'&nzj,  William  Stanley.  English  logician  and  political  economist.  1835 — 1882. 
Jewell  (joo'51),  John.  Bp.  of  Salisbury.  [ Apologia  Ecclesive  Anglicanx.'] — 1522 — 1671. 

Jewett  (joc/et),  Sarah  Orne.  American  story-writer . . 1849 — 1909. 

Jewsbury  (jooz'ber-T),  Maria  Jane.  Mrs.  Fletcher.  English  writer . 1800 — 1833. 

Jex— Blake  (jbks'blak'),  Sophia.  Eng.  physician.  [Med.  Schools  for  Women.^A&W — 1912. 
Jimenez  de  Cisneros  (he-ma'nath  da  thes-ua'ros;  189),  Francisco.  Cardi¬ 
nal  Ximenes.  Spanish  prelate  and  statesman . 1436?— 1517. 

Jimdnez  de  Quesada  (ka-sa'tha;  189),  Gonzalo.  Spanish  conquistador . 1495 — 1546. 

Joachim  (yo'a-KTm),  Joseph.  German  violinist . 1831 — 1907. 

Joan  of  Arc  (jon  u\  ark' ;  jo-5u'),  Fr.  Jeanne  d’Arc  (zhan'  dark').  La 

Pucelle  d' Orleans ,  or  The  Maid  of  Orleans.  French  heroine . 1412 — 1431. 

Joanna  (jo-5n'a)  I.  Queen  of  Naples  (1343-82) .  1320—1382. 

Joao  ^zho-ouN').  Portuguese  form  of  John. 

Jodelle  (zho'dSl'),  Etienne,  Sieur  de  Lymodin.  Fr.  dramatist.  [Pleiadc.~\  .1532 — 1573. 

Joffre  (zho'fr’),  Joseph  Jacques  Cbsaire.  French  general . 1852  - . 

Jogues  (zhog),  Isaac.  French  Jesuit  missionary  in  America . 1007 — 1646. 

Johann  (yd'hiin  ;  yo-han'),  Johannes  (yo-han'gs).  German  forms  of  John. 

Johannes  Secun'dus  (jo-h5u'ez).  Jan  Nicolai Everaerts.  Du.  Latin  poet. .  1511 — 1536. 

John  (yon),  Eugenie.  Pseudonym  E.  Marlitt.  German  novelist . 1825 — 1887. 

John  (j5n)  I.,  Saint.  Pope  (523-526) .  470?-  626. 

John  VIII.  Pope  (872-882) .  820?-  882. 

John  X.  Giovanni  Cenci.  Pope  (914-928) .  860?-  928. 

John  XII.  Ottaviano  Conti.  Pope  (955-964) .  938?-  964. 

John  XXII.  Jacques  d’Euse.  Pope  (1310-34) . 1244?-1334. 

John  XXIU.  Baltassare  Cos6a.  Pope  (1410-15) . 13G0?-1419. 

John.  Lackland.  King  of  England  (1199-1210).  [Magna  Charta.~\ . 1 1 07  ?— -1216. 

John  II.  Le  Bon ,  or  The  Good.  King  of  France  (1350-64) . 1319 — 1364. 

John  II.  or  Casimir  V.  King  of  Poland  (1048-68) . 1009-1672. 

John  HI.  or  Sobieski.  John  Sobieski.  King  of  Poland  (167 4-90) . 1024 — 1696. 

John.  Johann  Nepomuk  Maria  Joseph.  King  of  Saxony  (1854-73) . 1801 — 1873. 

John.  Johann  Baptist  Joseph  Fabian  Sebastien.  Archduke  of  Austria . 1782—1859. 

John  I.  The  Great.  King  of  Portugal  (1385-1433) . 1357 — 1433. 

John.  Jean  sans  peur ,  or  John  the  Fearless.  Duke  of  Burgundy . 1371 — 1419. 

John  Of  AllSiria,  Don.  Spanish  general . 1547 — 1578. 

John  of  Gaunt  (giint ;  g6ut),  Duke  of  Lancaster.  Son  of  Edw.  III.  of  Eng. . .  1340—1399. 
John  of  Leyden  (ll'den).  Properly  Jan  Beuckelszoon  ( Bockelson )  or  Beuckels 

( Bockold ).  Dutch  Anabaptist  fanatic . 1509 — 1536. 

John  ol  Salisbury  (s61z'ber-T).  Surnamed  Parvus.  Eng.  scholastic  philos.  1 120 ?-l  180. 

Johnson  (jou'&wu),  Andrew.  Seventeenth  president  of  U.  S.  (1865-69) . 1808 — 1875. 

Johnson,  Eastman.  American  genre  and  portrait  painter. . .  . 1824 — 1906. 

Johnson,  John,  Sir.  Son  of  Sir  W.  Am.  Loyalist  general  in  Rev.  war . 1742 — 1830. 

Johnson,  John  A.  American  journalist,  and  gov.  Minnesota  (1904-1909)..  ..1861 — 1909- 

Johnson,  Reverdy.  American  lawyer  and  statesman . 1796 — 1876- 

Johnson,  Richard  Mentor.  Ninth  vice  president  of  the  U.  S.  (1837-41) . 1780 — 1850. 

Johnson,  Samuel.  English  lexicographer  and  misc.  writer,  [i^awe/as.j  ...  .1709 — 1784. 

Johnson,  William,  Sir.  Irish  general  and  colonist  in  America . 1715 — 1774. 

Johnston  (j5u'8t&n  ;  -sun),  Albert  Sidney.  American  Confederate  general.  .1803 — 1862. 

Johnston,  Alexander.  American  historical  writer . 1849 — 1889. 

Johnston,  Alexander  Keith.  Scottish  geographer  . . 1804 — 1871. 

Johnston.  Joseph  Eggleston.  American  Confederate  general . 1807—1891. 

Johnston,  Mary.  American  novelist . 1870  - . 

Joinvilie,  do  (de  zliwSN'vel'),  Francois  Ferdinand  Philippe  Louis  Marie 

d’Orleans,  Prince.  Third  son  of  King  Louis  Philippe . 1818—1900. 

Joinvilie,  de,  Jean,  Sire.  French  chronicler.  [Histoire  de  Saint  Louis.~\. . .  1224?-1317. 

Jokai  (yo'k5-e),  Maurus  (or  Mor).  Hungarian  novelist,  dramatist,  etc . 1825 — 1904. 

Joliet  (zlici'lya' ;  Angl.  jo'lT-5t),  Louis.  French  explorer  of  the  Mississippi.  .1645 — 17J0. 

Joly  (jo'll),  John.  Irish  physicist . 1857  - . 

Joly  (zho'le'),  Marie  Elisabeth.  French  actress . 1762 — 1796. 

Jomard  (zho'm&r'),  Edine  Francois.  French  Egyptologist . 1777 — 1862. 

Jomini  (zho'me'nS'),  Henri,  Baron.  French  general  and  military  writer _ 1779 — 1869. 

Jommelli,  or  Jomelli  (yo-mSl'le),  Nicola.  Neapolitan  composer . 1714 — 1774. 

Jon,  du  (dii  z1»6n'j,  Francois.  See  Junius,  Franciscus. 

Jonckbloet  (y5qk'bloot),  Willem  Jozef  Andreas.  Dutch  hist,  of  literature.  .1817 — 1885. 
Jones  (jonz),  Henry.  Cavendish.  Eng.  physician  and  writer  on  card  games.  1831 — 1899. 

Jones,  Henry  Arthur.  English  playwright . 1851  - . 

Jones,  Inigo.  The  English  Palladio.  English  architect . 1573 — 1652. 

Jones,  Jacob.  American  naval  officer . 1770 — 1850. 

Jones,  John  Paul.  Orig.  name  John  Paul.  Am.  naval  officer,  born  in  Scot.  .1747 — 1792. 

Jones,  Owen.  English  architect . 1809 — 1874. 

Jones,  Thomas  Rymer.  English  comparative  anatomist  . 1810?-1880. 

Jones,  William,  Sir.  English  Orientalist  and  translator . 1746 — 1794. 

Jonson  (jbn'sun),  Benjamin,  usually  Ben.  English  dramatist . 1573?-1G37. 

Jordaens  (yGr'dans),  J;\kob.  Flemish  hist.,  genre,  and  portrait  painter . 1593 — 1678. 

Jordan  (jOr'dSn),  David  Starr.  Am.  biologist.  Pres.  Lelaud  Stanford  Univ.1851  - . 

Jordan,  Dorothea  or  “Dolly.”  Real  name  Dorothy  Bland.  Irish  actress. 

Mistress  (1790-1811)  of  the  Duke  of  Clarence,  later  William  IV . 1762?-1816. 

Jordan  (yor'dan),  Wilhelm.  German  metaphysical  poet . 1819 — 1903. 

Jorg  (yfirg),  Joseph  Edmund.  Bavarian  author  and  politician . 1819 — 1901. 

Joris  (yo'res),  Pio.  Italian  painter . 1843  - . 

Jortin  (jGr'tln),  John.  Eng.  archdeacon,  lit.  critic,  and  eccl.  historian . 1698 — 1770. 

Joselfy  (yo-zSf'T),  Rafael.  Hungarian  pianist  in  America . 1853 — 1915. 

Joseph  (jo'zSf)  II.  Holy  Roman  emperor  (1765-90)  . . 1741 — 179Q 

Josephine  (jo'z^f-en),  Fr.  Josdphine  (zho'za'fen'').  Marie  Jostphe  Rose 

Tascher  de  la  Pagerie.  Empress  of  the  French.  Wife  of  Napoleon  I.  . .  .1763 — 1814 

Josephus  (jo-se'fizs),  Flavius.  Jewish  historian .  37  ?-  95? 

JosetSU  (jo'sS-tsoo).  Japanese  priest  and  painter .  fl.  — 1425. 

Josika  (yo'shT-k5),  Miklos  or  Nikolaus,  Baron.  Hungarian  novelist . 1796?-1865. 

Jost  (yost),  Isaak  Markus.  German  historian  of  the  Israelites . 1793 — 1860. 

Joubert  (zhoo'bSr'),  Bath^lemy  Catherine  French  general . 1769 — 1799. 

Joubert,  Joseph.  French  essayist  and  moralist . 1754 — 1824. 

Joubert  ( D .  pron.  you'bSrt),  Petrus  Jacobus.  Boer  (Transvaal)  general . 1831 — 1900. 

Jouffroy  (zhoo'frwa'),  Theodore  Simon.  French  eclectic  philosopher . 1796 — 1842 

Jouffroy  d’Arbans,  de  (de  zhoo'frwa'  diir'baN'),  Claude  Francois  Doroth£e, 

Marquis.  French  mechanician.  [Steam  navigation.] . 1751 — 1832. 

Joule  (joul),  James  Prescott.  English  physicist . 1818 — 1889. 

Jourdan  (zhoor'daN'),  Jean  Baptiste,  Count.  Marshal  of  France . 1762 — 1833. 

Jouy,  de  (de  zhoo'e'),  Victor  Joseph  Etienne.  French  misc.  author . 1764 — 1846. 

Jovellanos,  de  (da  ho'val-yii'nos  ;  189,  195),  Gaspar  Melchor.  Spanish  poet.. 1744 — 1811- 
Jovian  (jo'vT-an),  or  Jovia'nus,  Flavius  Claudius.  Roman  emp.  (363-364)..  331 —  304. 

Jowett  (jou'St),  Benjamin.  English  Greek  scholar  and  professor . 1817 — 1893. 

Juanes,  de  (da  hwa'nas  ;  189),  Juan.  Real  name  Vicente  Juan  Macip.  The 

Spanish  Raphael.  Valencian  painter . 1524 — 1679. 

Juan  y  Santacilla  (hwan  e  san'ta-thel'ya ;  189,  195),  Jorge.  Don  Jorge 

Juan.  Spanish  explorer  and  author . 1712 — 1773. 

Juarez  (hwa'ras  ;  189),  Benito  Pablo.  Pres,  of  Mexico  (1858-63,  ’67-72) _ 1806—1872. 

Juch  (yooK),  Emma  Johanna  Antonia.  Mrs.  F.  L.  Wellman.  American  oper¬ 
atic  soprano . 1863  - . 

Ju'dah  Ben  Samnel  Ha  Levi.  Arab,  name  Abu1 1  Hassan.  Spanish  rabbi, 

physician,  and  poet . 1085?-1140? 

Judic  (zhii'dek'),  Anna  Marie,  born  Damiens.  French  actress . 1850 — 1911. 

Judson  (jhd'swn),  Adoniram.  American  Baptist  missionary  in  Burma . 1788 — 1850. 

Judson,  Edward  Z.  C.  Ned  Buntline.  American  story-writer . 1822 — 1886- 

Judson,  Emily,  born  Chubbuck.  Fanny  Forester.  Wife  of  Adoniram. 

American  authoress . 1817 — 1854. 

Jugurtha  (joo-gOr'thd  ;  243).  Numidian  king  (b.  c.  112-106) . B.  c.  ?  —  104. 

Jakes  (jooks  ;  243),  Joseph  Beete.  English  geologist . 1811 — 1869. 

=  ch  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144) ;  boN  ;  yet ;  zh  =  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Gums. 
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_  Bom.  Died. 

Julian  (jool'yati ;  j5VlT-8n ;  243).  Flarvius  Clau'dius  Julia' nut.  The  Apos¬ 
tate.  Roman  emperor  (361-363) .  331 —  363. 

Jullen  (zliu'lySN'),  Pierre.  French  sculptor . 1731 — 1804. 

Julien,  Stanislas.  French  Orientalist,  esp.  Sinologist . 1799 — 1873. 

Julius  (jool'yfts ;  joo'll-its ;  243)  II.  Giuliano  della  Rovere.  Pope  (1503-13). 1443  7-1513. 

Jumonvllle,  de  (de  zhu'mSN'veP),  N.  Coulon.  Frencli  officer  in  Canada _ 1725  7-1754. 

June  (joon;  243),  Jenny.  Pseudonym  of  Jane  Cunningham  Croly. 

Jung  (y55ng),  or  Junglus  (ydoi)'ge-oos),  Joachim.  Ger.  philos.  and  botanist.  1587— 1657. 

Jung,  Johanu  Heinrich.  Called  Jung-Stilling.  German  mystic . 1740—1817. 

Junghunn  (ySong'hoon'),  Franz  Wilhelm.  German  naturalist . 1812—1864. 

Jungmann  (ydong'man),  Josef  Jakob.  Bohemian  philologist . 1773 — 1847. 

Junius  (joon'yizs ;  job'nl-us ;  243).  The  pseudonym  of  an  English  political 
writer  (1768-72),  thought  by  many  to  be  Sir  Philip  Francis. 

Junius  (F.  pron.  zhu'uyus'),  Franciscus.  Francois  du  Jon.  French  Protes¬ 
tant  theologian . 1545 — 1602. 

Junius  (G.  pron.  yoo'ne-d5s),  Franciscus.  Son  of  preceding.  Germanic 

philologist  ...j_ . 1589—1677. 

Junius,  de  (lie  yoo'ne-us),  Adriaan.  Dutch  physician  and  philologist . 1511—1575. 

Junot  (zhii'no'),  Andoche,  Due  d’Abrantes.  Marshal  of  France . 1771—1813. 

Jurien  de  la  Graviere  (zhii'rySN'  de  la  gra-vyar'),  Jean  Baptiste  Pierre  or 

Edmond.  French  vice  admiral  and  writer  on  naval  affairs . 1812 — 1S92. 

Jurieu  (zhu're-Q'),  Pierre.  French  Protestant  divine . 1637 — 1713. 

Jusserand  (zhu's’-riiN'),  Jean  Jules.  French  author  and  diplomatist . 1855  - . 

Jussieu,  de  (d§  zhii'syQ'),  Adrien.  Son  of  A.  L.  French  botanist . 1797 — 1853. 

Jussieu,  de,  Antoine  Laurent.  French  botanist . 1748 — 1836. 

Jussieu,  de,  Bernard.  Uncle  of  A.  L.  French  botanist .  . 1699 — 1776. 

Jussieu,  de,  Laurent  Pierre.  Cousin  of  Adrien.  French  botanist . 1792 — 1860. 

Juste  (zhiist),  Theodore.  Belgian  historian . 1818 — 1888. 

Justin  (jus'tln),  or  Justi'nus.  Latin  historian . fl.  3d  or  4th  c. 

Justin  I.  Flavius  Anicius  Justinus.  The  Elder.  Byzantine  emp .  ?  —  527. 

Justin  II.  The  Younger.  Nephew  of  Justinian  I.  Byzantine  emp .  7  —  578. 

Justin  Martyr.  Justinus  Flavius.  Church  father  in  Palestine .  1007-  165? 

JUBtln'ian  I.  Flavius  Anicius  Justinianus.  The  Great.  Nephew  of  Justin  I. 

Byzantine  emperor  (527-565). .  483 —  565. 

Ju'venal.  Decimus  Junius  Juvenalis.  Roman  satirical  poet . ab.  60-ab.  140. 

Juxon  (juk'siln),  William.  English  prelate.  Archbishop  of  Canterbury _ 1582 — 1663. 


K 

Kaalnnd  (k6'lun),  Hans  Vilhelm.  Danish  poet . 1818 — 1885. 

Ea’b  or  Kaa’b  (kab),  ibn-Zahir,  or  -Zuhair.  Arabian  poet .  ?  — after  631. 

Kaczkowski  (kach-k6f'ske;  -kds'ke),  Zygmunt.  Polish  historical  novelist. .1826 — 1896. 
Kalakaua  (ka'la-kou'a),  David.  King  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands  (1874-91)  ....1836 — 1891. 
Kalb,  von  (fon  kalp'),  Baron.  See  De  Kalb. 

Kalidasa  (ka'le-da'sd).  Kali  Das.  The  Shakespeare  of  India.  Hindu  dram¬ 
atist  and  lyric  poet.  [ Cakuntala .] . ?  fl.  550. 

Kalisch  (ka'IYsh),  David.  ‘German  Jewish  humorous  poet . 1820 — 1872. 

Kalkbrenner  (kalk'bren'er),  Friedrich.  German  pianist  and  composer . 1788—1849. 

Kalm  (kalm),  Peter.  Swedish  botanist,  and  traveler  in  America . 1715—1779. 

Kamehameha  (ka-ma'ha-ma'ha)  IV.  King  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands  (1854-63).  1834 — 1863. 

Kames  (kamz),  Henry  Home,  Lord.  Scottish  judge  and  writer . 1696—1782. 

Kampen,  van  (van  kam'pen),  Nikolaas  Godfried.  Dutch  lit.  historian . 1776—1839. 

K&mpfer  (kSmp'fer),  Engelbert.  German  botanist  and  traveler . 1G51 — 1716. 

Kanaris  (ka-na'res),  Konstantinos.  Greek  naval  hero  and  statesman . 1790 — 1877. 

Kane  (kan),  Elisha  Kent.  American  arctic  explorer . 1820 — 1857. 

Kane,  Robert  John,  Sir.  Irish  chemist . . 1809 — 1890. 

Kang  Yu  Wei  (kaug'  yoo  wa').  Chinese  scholar  and  reformer . 1858?  - . 

Kano  (ka'noQ.  Kano  Eitoku.  Grandson  of  Motonobu.  Japanese  painter. ..  1543 — 1590. 

Kano.  Kano  Masanobu.  Japanese  painter . 1453— ab.  1490. 

Kano.  Kano  Motonobu.  Son  of  Masanobu.  Japanese  painter . ab.  1476 — ab.  1559. 

Kano.  Kano  Tanyu.  Grandson  of  Eitoku.  Japanese  painter . 1602 — 1674. 

Kant  (kant ;  Angl.  k£nt),  Immanuel.  German  metaphysician . 1724 — 1804. 

Kantemir  (kan'tye-mer').  See  Cantemir. 

Kapilist  (kap'nyfst'),  Vasili  Vasilevich.  Russian  poet . 1757 — 1824. 

Kapteyn  (kap'tln),  Johannes  Cornelis.  Dutch  astrouomer . 1851  - . 

Karadjordje  (ka'ra-dybr'dyS),  or  Kara  George.  See  Czerny  Djordje. 

Karadzic  (k&-ra'jYch),  Vuk  Stefanovid.  Serv.  gram.,  lexicogr.,  and  author.  .1787 — 1864. 
Karamzin  (ka'ram-zen'),  or  Karamsin,  Nikolai  Mikhailovich.  Russian  his¬ 
torian . 1766 — 1826. 

Karavelov  (ka/ra-va'lof),  Petko.  Bulgarian  statesman . 1845 — 1903. 

Karl  Albrecht  (karl'  al'breKt).  See  Charles  VII.  (emperor). 

Karpeles  (kar'pg-ISs),  Gustav.  German  Jewish  literary  critic  and  historian  1848 — 1909. 

Karr  (kar),  Jean  Baptiste  Alphonse.  French  novelist  and  satirist . 1808— 1S90. 

Karsch  (karsh),  Anna  Luise,  born  Diirbach.  Die  Karschin.  German  poet. .  .1722— 1791. 

Karsten  (kar'stgn),  Karl  Johann  Bernhard.  Prussian  mineralogist . 1782 — 1853. 

Kasson  (kSs'wn),  John  Adams.  American  lawyer  and  diplomat . 1822—1910. 

Kastner  (kgst'ner),  Abraham  Gotthelf.  Ger.  math,  and  epigrammatist . 1719—1800. 

Kate,  ten  (tgn  ka'tg),  Jan  Jacob  Lodewijk.  Dutch  divine,  poet,  and  transl. . .  1819 — 1889. 

Kater  (ka'ter),  Henry.  English  physicist  and  surveyor . 1777 — 1835. 

Katkov  (k&t-k6f'),  Mikhail  Nikiforovich.  Russian  political  journalist . 1818 — 1887. 

KatO  (ka'toQ.  Kato  Takaaki,  Baron.  Japanese  diplomat  and  financier . 1860  — - — . 

Katona  (k5t'o-nb),  Istvan.  Hungarian  historian . 1732 — 1811. 

Katsura  (ka'tsoo-ra).  Prince  Katsura  Taro.  Japanese  general  and  statesman  1847 — 1913. 

Kaulfmann  (kouf'man),  Angelika.  Swiss  painter,  esp.  of  portraits . 1741—1807. 

Kaulbach,  von  (fon  koul'baK),  Friedrich  August.  Grandnephew  of  With. 

German  painter . 1850  - . 

Kaulbach,  von,  Wilhelm.  German  historical  painter . 1805 — 1874. 

Kaulbars  (koul'bars),  Aleksandr  Vasilevich.  Russian  general . 1844  - . 

KaunltZ,  von  (fon  kou'nYts),  Wenzel  Anton,  Prince.  Austrian  diplomat . 1711—1794. 

Kavanagh  (kSv'd-na),  Julia.  Irish  novelist  and  essayist . 1824 — 1877. 

Kawase  (ka'warsS).  Kawase  Masataka.  Japanese  diplomat . 1839  - . 

Kaye  (ka),  John  William,  Sir.  English  historian  of  Indian  affairs . 1814 — 1876. 

Kazinczy  (koz'Yn-tse),  Ferencz.  Hungarian  author . 1759—1831. 

Kean  (ken),  Charles  John.  Son  of  Edmund.  English  actor . 1811? -1868. 

Kean,  Edmund.  English  tragedian . 1787 — 1833. 

Kean,  Ellen.  Stage  and  maiden  name  Tree.  Wife  of  C.  J.  Eng.  actress.. .  .1805 — 1880. 

Keane  (ken),  John,  first  Baron.  British  general . . . . . 1781 — 1844. 

Keane,  John  Joseph.  Irish  Roman  Catholic  archbishop  in  America . 1839 — 1918. 

Kearny  (kar'nY),  Lawrence.  American  commodore . 1789 — 1868. 

Kearny,  Philip.  Nephew  of  S.  W.  American  major  general . 1815 — 1862. 

Kearny,  Stephen  Watts.  American  major  general . 1794 — 1848. 

Keary  (ke'rY),  Annie.  English  novelist . . . 1825 — 1879. 

Keats  (kets),  John.  English  romanticist  poet.  [ Endymion ;  Hyperion.']. .  .1795 — 1821. 

KeatS,  Gwendoline.  Zack.  English  story-writer .  ?  — 1910. 

Keble  (ke'b’l),  John.  English  divine  and  poet.  [ The  Christian  Year.] . 1792 — 1866. 

Keen  (ken),  William  Williams.  American  surgeon  and  anatomist . 1837  - . 

Keene  (ken),  Laura.  American  actress,  esp.  in  melodrama . 1820 — 1873. 

Keightley  (ket'lY),  Thomas.  Irish  author,  esp.  of  folklore . 1789 — 1872. 

Kelli  (kel),  John.  Scottish  mathematician  and  astronomer . 1671 — 1721. 

Keim  (kim),  Theodor.  German  theologian . 1 825 — 1878. 

Kelser  (ki'zer),  Reinhard.  German  composer,  esp.  of  operas . 1674 — 1739. 

Keith  (keth),  Alexander.  Scottish  divine . . . . . 1791 — 1880. 

Keith,  George.  Tenth  Earl  Marischal  (Scotland).  Prussian  diplomatist. ..  .1693? -1778. 

Keith,  George  Keith-Elphinstone,  Viscount.  British  admiral . 1746—1823. 

Keith,  James.  Brother  of  George.  Scottish  field  marshal  in  Prussia . 1696 — 1758. 

Kellar  (kel'er),  Harry.  American  prestidigitator . 1849  - . 

Keller  (kSl'er),  Arthur  Ignatius.  American  artist  and  illustrator . 1866  - . 


Born.  Died. 

Keller,  Ferdinand.  German  historical  painter . . 1842  - • 

Keller,  Helen  Adams.  American  writer,  deaf  and  blind . 1880  - *• 

Keller,  von  (fon  kSl'er),  Albert.  Swiss-German  painter . 1845  - 

Keller,  von,  Joseph.  German  engraver . 1811 — 1873. 

Kellermann,  de  (kSl'er-man ;  F.  pron.  de  kg'ISr'man'),  Francois  Christophe, 

Due  de  Valiny.  Marshal  of  France . 1735 — 1820. 

Kelley  (kSl'Y),  William  Darrah.  American  Congressman . 1814—1890. 

Kellogg  (kSl'tfg),  Clara  Louise.  American  operatic  soprano . 1842 — 1916. 

Keltie  (kSl'tY),  John  Scott.  Scot,  geographer.  [Statesman's  Year-Book.]. .  - . 

Kelvin  (kSl'vin),  William  Thomson,  first  Baron.  Brit.  math,  and  physicist. .  1824 — 1907. 

Kemble  (kSm'b’l),  Charles.  Brother  of  J.  P.  English  actor . 1775 — 1854. 

Kemble,  Frances  Anne.  Fanny  Kemble.  Dau.ofC.  English  actress . 1809 — 1893. 

Kemble,  John  Mitchell.  Son  of  C.  English  Anglo-Saxon  scholar . 1807 — 1857. 

Kemble,  John  Philip.  Brother  of  Mrs.  Siddons.  English  tragedian . 1757 — 1823. 

Kempelen,  von  (foil  kem'pe-lSn),  Wolfgang.  Hungarian  mechanician.  [. Au - 

tomaton  chess  player.] . . 1734 — 1804. 

Kempis,  k  (a  kSm'pYs),  Thomas.  See  Thomas  a  Kempis. 

Ken  (ken),  Thomas.  Eng.  Bp.  of  Bath  and  Wells  and  devotional  writer - 1637 — 1711. 

Kendal  (kgn'dal),  Mr.  Stage  name  of  William  Hunter  Grimston.  Eng.  actor.  1843 —1917. 

Kendal,  Mrs.  Madge  Robertson  Grimston,  wife  of  preceding.  English  actress.  1849  - . 

Kendall  (kSn'dal),  Amos.  American  journalist  and  politician . 1789 — 1860. 

Kendrick  (kSn'drYk),  Asahel  Clark.  American  teacher  of  Greek . 1809 — 1895. 

Kennan  (ken'an),  George.  American  traveler  and  contrib.  to  magazines... .1845  - . 

Kennedy  (k5n'e-dY),  Benjamin  Hall.  Eng.  canon  and  prof,  of  Greek . 1804 — 1889. 

Kennedy,  Edmund  Besly  Court.  Australian  explorer . 1817—1848. 

Kennedy,  John  Pendleton.  American  statesman  and  novelist... . 1795 — 1870. 

Kennelly  (ke-nel'i),  Arthur  Edwin.  Anglo-Ind.  elec,  engineer  in  America. .  1861  - . 

Kennicott  (kgn'T-kut),  Benjamin.  English  Biblical  textual  critic . 1718 — 1783. 

Kenrick  (ken'rYk),  Francis  Patrick.  Irish  Roman  Cath.  bishop  in  America.  .1797—1863. 

Kensett  (kSn'sSt),  John  Frederick.  American  landscape  painter . 1818 — 1872. 

Kent  (kSnt),  Edward  Augustus,  Duke  of.  Father  of  Queen  Victoria . 1767 — 1S20. 

Kent,  James.  American  jurist.  [Kent's  Commentaries.] . 1763 — 1847. 

Kent,  William.  Foimder  of  the  English  style  of  landscape  gardening . 1684 — 1748. 

Kenton  (kSn'twn),  Simon.  American  pioneer  and  soldier . 1755 — 1836. 

Kenyon  (kSn'ywn),  Frederic  George,  Sir.  English  Greek  scholar . 1863  - . 

Keokuk  (ke'6-kiik).  The  Watchful  Fox.  Chief  of  the  Sacs  and  Foxes . 1780—1848. 

Kepler  (kgp'ler),  Johannes.  German  astronomer.  [Kepler's  laws.] . 1571 — 1630. 

Keppel  (kSp'el),  Augustus,  Viscount.  English  admiral . 1725 — 1786. 

Kdratry,  de  (de  ka'ra'tre'),  Auguste  Hilarion.  Fr.  politician  and  author - 1769 — 1859. 

Kdratry,  de,  l5mile,  Count.  French  soldier  and  politician . 1832 — 1904. 

Kerguelen-Trdmarec,  de  (de  kSr'ga'lSn'-tra'm&'rSk'),  Yves  Joseph. 

French  navigator . 1745? -1797. 

Kerner  (kSr'ner),  Andreas  Justinus.  German  lyric  poet . 1786 — 1862. 

Kerr  (kflr),  Orpheus  C.  (Office  seeker).  Pseudonym  of  Robert  Henry  Newell. 

Kersey  (kflr'zY),  John.  English  lexicographer . . .  .^. . .  -  fl.  1720. 

Kervyn  de  Lettenhove  (ker-vin',  or  ker'vifN',  de  lSt'en-hiyve),  Joseph  Marie 

Bruno  Constantin.  Belgian  statesman  and  historian . 1817 — 1891. 

Kessels  (kSs'Sls),  Matthias.  Dutch  sculptor . 1781 — 1836. 

Kestor  (kgs'ter),  Paul.  American  dramatist . 1870  - . 

Ketteler,  von  (fon  k8t'el-er),  Wilhelm  Emmanuel.  Ger.  R.  Cath.  bishop..  ..1811 — 1877. 

Key  (ke),  Francis  Scott.  American  lawyer.  [Star-spangled  Banner.] . 1780 — 1843. 

Key,  Thomas  Hewitt.  English  philologist.  Prof,  of  Latin . 1799 — 1875. 

Keyser,  de  (de  ki'zer),  Nicaise.  Belgian  historical  painter . 1813 — 1887. 

Khemnitser  (KSm'nYt-ser),  Ivan  Ivanovich.  Russian  fabulist . . . 1745 — 1784. 

Khosru  (K5s-roor),  Khusrau  (xobs-rou'),  or  Gbosroes,  I.  Sassanide  king  of 

Persia  (531-579) . ; .  ?  —  579. 

Khosru,  Khusrau,  or  Ghosroes,  II.  Parvez  (victorious).  King  of  Persia  (591- 

628) .  ?  —  628. 

Khvoshchinskaya-Zaionchkovskay  (Kvdsh'chln-ska-ya-za'y^nch-kOf'- 

ska-ya),  Nadezhda  Dmitrievna.  Russian  novelist . 1825 — 1889. 

Kidd  (kid),  Benjamin.  English  sociologist.  [Social  Evolution.] . 1858 — 1916. 

Kidd,  William.  Captain  Kidd.  Scot.  nav.  and  reputed  Am.  pirate . 1650?-1701. 

Kielland  (KSl'an),  Alexander  Lange.  Norwegian  novelist . 1849 — 1906. 

Klelmeyer,  von  (fon  kel'ml'er),  Karl  Friedrich.  German  naturalist . 1765 — 1844. 

Kien  Lung  or  Kien  Loung  (kyen'  ldbng').  Emperor  of  China  (1736-96).. .  .1710 — 1799. 

Kienzl  (ken'ts’l),  Wilhelm.  Austrian  composer  and  author . 1857  - . 

Kiepert  (ke'pert),  Heinrich.  German  geographer . 1818 — 1899. 

Kilham  (kil'amL  Alexander.  Eng.  divine.  [Methodist  New  Connection.].  .1762 — 1798. 

Kilian  (ke'le-iin),  Lukas.  German  engraver . 1579 — 1637. 

Killigrew  (kTl'T-grob),  Anne.  English  poetess  and  artist . 1660 — 4685. 

Kilpatrick  (kil-plt'rTk),  Hugh  Judson.  American  general  of  cavalry. ..... .1836 — 1881. 

Kimball  (klm'bal),  Richard  Burleigh.  American  essayist  and  novelist . 1816 — 1892. 

Kimberley  (klm'ber-lT),  John  Wodehouse,  Earl  of.  English  statesman. .  ..1826 — 1902. 

Kirnchi  (klm'ke),  or  Kimhi  (klm'he),  David.  French  Hebrew  scholar . 1160? -1235? 

Kind  (kTnt),  Johann  Friedrich.  German  writer.  [Der  Freiscliutz.] - - 1768 — 1843. 

King  (king),  Charles,  Gen.,  formerly  Capt.  American  soldier  and  novelist.  .1844  - . 

King,  Clarence.  American  geologist . 1842 — 1901. 

King,  Peter,  first  Baron.  English  jurist  and  lord  chancellor . 1669 — 1734. 

King,  Rufus.  American  senator  and  minister  to  England . 1755 — 1827. 

King,  Thomas  Starr.  American  Unitarian  divine  and  author . 1824 — 1864. 

King,  William  Lyon  Mackenzie.  Canadian  politician  and  economist . 1874  - . 

King,  William  Rufus.  Am.  senator.  Vice  pres,  of  the  United  States  (1853).  1786 — 1853. 
Kinglake  (kTng'lak),  Alexander  William.  Eng.  hist,  of  the  Crimean  war — 1809 — 1891. 

Kingsley  (kingz'll),  Charles.  English  clergyman  and  novelist . 1819 — 1875. 

Kingsley,  Henry.  Bro.  of  C.  English  novelist  of  Australian  life . 1830 — 1876. 

Kingsley,  Mary  H.  Niece  of  Charles.  African  traveler  and  author . 1862 — 1900. 

Kingston  (kingz'tiin),  Elizabeth  Chudleigh,  Duchess  of.  English  beauty - 1720 — 1788. 

Kingston,  William  Henry  Giles.  English  writer  for  boys . 1814 — 1880. 

Kinkel  (kTpk'el),  Johann  Gottfried.  German  poet  and  historian  of  art . 1815 — 1882. 

Kip  (kip),  William  Ingraham.  American  Protestant  Episcopal  bishop . 1811 — 1893. 

Kipling  (kTp'lTng),  Rudyard.  English  author  of  verse  and  fiction . 1865  - . 

Kippis  (klp'ts),  Andrew.  English  dissenting  minister  and  compiler . 1725 — 1795. 

Kirby  (kflr'blj,  William.  English  entomologist . 1759 — 1850. 

Kircher  (kiric'er),  Athanasius.  German  Jesuit  archaeologist . 1601 — 1680. 

Kirchhoff  (ktrK'hof),  Gustav  Robert.  German  physicist . 1824 — 1887. 

Kirchhoff,  Johann  Wilhelm  Adolf.  German  philologist . 1826 — 1908. 

Kirk  (kfirk),  Edward  Norris.  American  Presbyterian  clergyman . 1802 — 1874. 

Kirk,  Ellen  Warner,  born  Olney.  Harry  Hayes.  American  novelist . 1842  - . 

Kirkaldy  (ker-k6'dT),  William,  Sir.  Scottish  soldier.  Hanged .  ?  — 1573. 

Kirke  (kflrk),  David,  Sir.  English  colonial  adventurer . 1596 — 1656? 

Kirko,  Edmund.  Pseudonym  of  James  Roberts  Gilmore. 

Kirkland  (kQrk'l&nd),  Caroline  Matilda,  born  Stansbury.  Amer.  author. .. .1801 — 1864. 

Kirkland,  John  Thornton.  President  of  Harvard  College . 1770 — 1840. 

Kirkland,  Samuel.  American  clergyman.  Founder  of  Hamilton  College,  and 

missionary  to  the  Indians . 1741 — 1808. 

Kirkwood  (kflrk'wood),  Daniel.  American  astronomer . 1814 — 1895. 

Kirkwood,  Samuel  Jordan.  Gov.  of  Iowa.  U.  S.  senator.  Cabinet  officer  .  .1813 — 1894. 

Kirwan  (ktir'w&n),  Richard.  Irish  chemist  and  geologist . 1733 — 1812. 

Kisfaludy  (kTsh'f5-loo-de),  Karoly.  Hungarian  dramatist . 1788 — 1830. 

Kisfaludy,  Sandor.  Brothe i  of  Kdroly.  Hungarian  poet  and  dramatist . 1772 — 1844. 

Kiss  (kis),  August.  Prussian  sculptor . 1802 — 1865. 

Kitchener  of  Khartum  (kTch'gn-er  dv  Kar'tobm'),  Horatio  Herbert  Kitch¬ 
ener,  first  Earl.  English  general . 1850 — 1916. 

Kitchin  (kTch'Yn),  George  William.  Eng.  Dean  of  Durham,  and  historian..  .1827 — 1912. 
Kitchiner  (kYch'Yn-er),  William.  Eng.  physician.  [The  Cook's  Oracle.]  . . . . 17757-1827 . 

Kltto  (kYt'o),  John.  English  misc.  writer.  [The  Pictorial  Bible.] . 1804 — 1854. 

Kittredge  (kYt'rYj),  George  Lyman.  American  philologist . 1860  - *, 

Klaczko  (kly&ch'ki),  Julian.  Polish  poet  and  writer . 1828 — 1906. 

Klapka  (klbp'kS),  Gyorgy.  Hungarian  general . 1820 — 1892, 
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Klaproth  (klap'rot),  Martin  Heinrich.  German  apothecary  and  chemist . 1743^ — l.S!?] 

5,  ^  /!0i  ’  H1',nr'ch  Juliua-  Sen  of  M.  H.  German  Orientalist . .  1783 — 1835. 

Kleber  (kla  bar'),  Joan  Baptiste.  French  general . 1753 _ 1800 

Klebg  (klaps)  Edwin.  German  pathologist . . .1834—1913. 

ill 6 In  (klin),  x1  ehx.  German  mathematician . 1849  _ 

Klein,  Jakob  Theodor.  German  zoologist . 1085 _ 1759 

Klelst,  von  (fon  kllst')f  Ewald  Christian.  German  major  and  poet . 1715 _ 1759. 

Klelst,  VOn,  Heinrich.  German  dramatist  and  story-writer . 1777 _ 1811. 

Klenze,  von  (f6n  klbn'tse),  Leo.  German  architect.  [Hermitage. ] . 1784 — 1804. 

Klingenstjerna  (kllng'gn-shbr'ni),  Samuel.  Swedish  mathematician . 1G987-17G5. 

Klinger  (kling'er),  Max.^  German  painter,  etcher,  and  sculptor . 1857 — 1920. 

Klinger,  von  (fon  kllng^er),  Friedrich  Maximilian.  German  dramatist,  nov- 

elist,  and  lieutenant  general.  [Sturm  und  Drang.] . 1752—1831. 

Klopsch  (klbpsh),  Louis.  German  American  editor.  [Christian  Herald.]  1852—1910. 

Klopstock  (klop'shtok),  Friedrich  Gottlieb.  German  poet.  [Messias.] . 1724 — 1803. 

Klotz  (kl$ts),  Christian  Adolph.  German  Latin  scholar  and  lit.  critic . 1738 — 1771. 

Kluck,  von  (  fon  kldbk),  Alexander  H.  R.  German  general . 1846  - . 

Kluwer  (klu'ver).  See  Cluver,  Philipp. 

Kmety  (k’ma'te),  GyOrgy.  Hungarian  and  Turkish  general . 1810 _ 1865. 

Knackfuss  (k’nak'foos'),  Hermann.  German  painter  and  art  writer . 1848  _ 

Knapp  (k’nap),  Friedrich  Ludwig.  German  technological  chemist . 1814 — 1904. 

Knapp,  Georg  Christian.  German  Protestant  theologian . 1753 — 1825. 

Knapp  (n5p),  Jacob.  Elder  Knapp.  American  Baptist  revivalist . 1799 — 1874. 

Knebel,  von  (fon  k’na'bel),  Karl  Ludwig.  Ger.  major,  lyric  poet,  and  trausl.1744 — 1834. 

Kneeland  (ne'l&nd),  Samuel.  American  physician  and  naturalist . 1821 — 1886. 

Knoisel  (  k’nPzcl),  Franz.  German  violinist  in  Amer.  [Kneisel  Quartette.] . .  1865  - . 

Kneller  (nSl'Sr),  Godfrey,  Sir.  Gottfried  von  Kniller.  German  portrait  paint- 

er  in  England . 1646—1723. 

Knibbs  (nlbz),  George  Handley.  Australian  statistician,  mathematical  author, 

and  educationist . .  . 

Knight  (nit),  Charles.  English  magazine  editor  and  misc.  author . 1791 — 1873. 

Knight,  Daniel  Ridgway.  Amer.  figure  and  landscape  painter  in  Paris .  ?  - . 

Knight,  Edward  Henry.  English-American  mechanical  expert  and  author.. 1824 — 1883. 

Knight,  Richard  Payne.  English  traveler  and  classical  archaeologist . 1750 — 1824. 

Knight,  Thomas  Andrew.  Brother  of  R.  P.  Eng.  vegetable  physiologist . . .  1759—1838. 
Knippordolling  (k’nlp'er-doPTng),  Bernt.  German  Anabaptist  fanatic ... .  ?  — 1536. 

Knott  (n5t),  James  Proctor.  Am.  lawyer  and  Congressman.  Gov.  of  Ky.. . .  1S30— 1911. 

Knowles  (nolz),  James  Sheridan.  Irish  dramatist.  [Virginias.] . 1784—1862. 

Knox  (n5ks),  Henry.  American  major  gen.,  and  sec.  of  war  (1785-95) . 1750—1806. 

Knox,  John.  Scot,  religious  reformer.  [Hist,  of  the  Ref.  in  Scotland.] . 1513?-1572. 

Knox,  Philander  Chase.  American  lawyer,  senator,  and  cabinet  officer . 1853 — 1921. 

Knut  (k’noot).  See  Canute. 

Knyphausen,  VOn  (foil  k’nip'hou-z£n),  William,  Baron.  Ger.  gen.  in  U.  S  A.  ?  — 1789 

Kobell,  von  (fon  kS'bSl),  Franz.  German  mineralogist  and  dialect  poet . 1803 — 1882. 

Koch  (koK),  Karl.  German  botanist  and  traveler . 1809 — 1879. 

Koch,  Robert.  German  physician  and  bacteriologist . 1843 — 1910. 

Koch.  See  Coccejus,  Johannes. 

Kock,  de  (de  kok'),  Charles  Paul.  Fr.  popular  novelist  and  dramatist . 1794 — 1871. 

Kock,  de,  Henri.  Son  of  Charles  Paul.  French  novelist  and  dramatist - 1819 — 1892. 

Kodama  (ko'da-mi).  Viscount  Kodama  Gentaro.  Japanese  general .  1852 — 1906. 

Koekkoek  (kdok'kdbk),  Barend  Cornelis.  Dutch  landscape  painter . 1803 — 1862. 

Kohl  (kol),  Johann  Georg.  Ger.  traveler  and  hist.,  esp.  of  America . 1808 — 1878. 

Kohler  (ko'ler),  Josef.  German  jurist  and  author . 1849  - . 

Kohlrausch  (kol'roush),  Friedrich.  German  physicist...  . 1840 — 1909 

Kolbe  (kftl'be),  Adolf  Wilhelm  Hermann.  German  chemist . 1818 — 1S84. 

Kolcsey  (kfll'cha),  Ferencz.  Hungarian  poet,  orator,  and  critic  . 1790 — 1838. 

Kollar  (kSl'lar),  Jan.  Hungarian  poet  and  scholar . 1793 — 1852. 

Kolllker,  von  (fon  kfil'e-ker),  Albert.  German  physiologist  and  zoologist.  ..1817 — 1905. 

KoltSOV  (kal-ts6f'),  Aleksyey  Vasilevich.  Russian  lyric  poet . 1808 — 1842. 

Komura  (ko'mdo-ra).  Marquis  Komura  Jutaro.  Japanese  statesman.  [ Treaty 

of  Portsmouth ,  1905.] .  . 1855 — 1911. 

Kbnig  (kQ'nTK),  Friedrich.  German  inventor  of  steam  printing  press . 1774 — 1833. 

Konlgsmai'k,  von  (fftn  kfl'nlKs-mark),  Maria  Aurora,  Countess.  Mother  of 

Marshal  Saxe  . * . 1670?-1728. 

Koowes-koowe.  See  Ross,  John. 

Koppernlgk  (ko'p5r-nek).  See  Copernicus. 

Korals  (ko-ras').  See  Coray. 

Korin  (ko'ren),  Ogata  Korin.  Jap.  painter  and  lacquer  worker . ab.  1655 — 1716. 

kbrner  (kfir'ner),  Karl  Theodor.  German  lyric  and  dramatic  poet . 1791 — 1813. 

Korolenko  (k<Vro-15i)'ko),  Vladimir  Galaktionovich.  Russ,  fiction  writer..  ..1853—1921. 
Kosciusko  (kSs'T-Gs'ko),  Thaddeus.  (Pol.  Kosciuszko,  kosh-chydosh'ko, 

Tadeusz.)  Polish  patriot . 1746 — 1817. 

Kosegarten  (ko'zg-gar't&i),  Johann  Gottfried  Ludwig.  German  Orientalist 

and  translator,  esp.  from  the  Arabic . 1792 — 1860. 

Kose  no  Kanaoka  (ko'sb  no  ka'na-o'ka),  Japanese  painter . fl.  850 —  880. 

Kossuth  (kbsh'dbt ;  kS-sooth'),  Francis  (Hung.  Ferencz).  Son  of  Loxiis. 

Hung,  political  leader . . . 1841  1914. 

K  ossuth,  Louis  (Hung.  Lajos).  Hungarian  statesman  and  patriot . 1802—1894. 

Koster  (kSs'ter),  Lourens  Janszoon.  See  Coster. 

Kotzebue,  von  (ftn  kot's£-boo),  August  Friedrich  Ferdinand.  German  popu¬ 
lar  dramatist  and  journalist . 1761 — 1819. 

Kotzebue,  von,  Otto.  Son  of  preceding.  Russian  navigator . 1787—1846. 

Koublal  Khan-  Var.  of  Kublai  Khan. 

Kovalevsky  (ka'viYlySf'ske),  Aleksandr  Onufrievich.  Russ,  embryologist  ..1840—1901. 

Kovalevsky,  Sonya  (or  Sophie).  Russ,  novelist  and  math,  in  Sweden. .  . 1850 — 1891. 

Krafft-Eblng,  von  (fon  kraft'-a'bTng),  Richard,  Baron.  Ger.  neurologist.. .1840— 1902. 

Kraft  (kraft),  Adam.  German  sculptor . .  ab.  1440—1507. 

Kraslckl  (kr&-shet'ske),  Ignacy.  Polish  archbishop  and  political  writer . 173o— 1801. 

Kraslnskl  (kra-shen'y’-ske),  Walerjan  Skoroboliaty,  Count.  Eng.-Pol.  author.1780— 1855. 

Kraslriskl,  Zygmunt  Aleksander  Napoleon,  Count.  Polish  patriotic  poet - 1812—1859 

Kraszewskl  (kra-shbf'ske),  Jozef  Ignacy.  Polish  author,  esp.  of  prose  fiction.  1812—1887. 

Krause  (krou'ze),  Karl  Christian  Friedrich.  German  philosopher . 1781— 183-. 

Krauth  (kr6th),  Charles  Porterfield.  Am.  Lutheran  divine  and  author. . .  • .  .1823—1883. 

Krehblel  (kra'bel),  Henry  Edward.  American  music  critic . 1854  . 

Krelsler  (kris'ler),  Fritz.  Austrian  violinist . ia<5  • 

Kremer  (kra'mer),  Gerhard.  See  Mercator,  Gerhard. 

Kreutzer  (kroit'ser),  Rudolf.  German-French  violinist  and  composer. . ... .  .liOb— 1831. 

Kropotkin  (kra-pot'ken),  Petr  Aleksyeevich,  Prince.  Russian  revolutionist, 

geographer,  anarchist,  and  miscellaneous  author  in  England.  ••;•  ••••  •  •  • -1842— 1J2U. 

Kriidener,  von  (fon  krii'd£-ner),  Barbara  Juliane,  born  von  Vietinghoff, 

Baroness.  Russian  novelist  and  Moravian  pietist.  [\  alerie. ]. . Uo*  ie-*. 

Krug  (krooK),  Wilhelm  Traugott.  German  captain  and  philosopher .  J ‘™— 

Kruger  (kru'ger ;  172),  Stephanos  Johannes  Paulus.  Prea.  of  So.  African  Rep.  8-5-1004. 
Krummacher  (kroSm'a-Kev),  Friedrich  Adolf.  Ger  fabulist  and  theologian..  ,f,.-  845. 

Krummacher,  Friedrich  Wilhelm.  Son  of  FA  German  theologian . 1706-1868. 

Krummacher,  Gottfried  Daniel.  Brother  of  F.  A.  German  preacher . D74  P  37. 

KriinltZ  (kru'nTts),  Johann  Georg.  German  encyclopedist. . . . 

Krupp  (kr56p),  Alfred.  German  manufacturer  of  steel  guns,  etc. . . . .  ■  . . n_i846 

Kruaenstern,  von  (fon  kroo'zen-slitgrn),  Adam  Johann.  Russ-  admiral . 1™B_18.U' 

Krylov,  or  Krilofl  (krT-lof'),  Jvan  Andreevich.  ^Riissian^fabulist . J^oJqos' 

Kuang-hsu  (kwang'shu').  Emperor  of  China  (1875-1908) .  . 

Kubelik  (kob'bg-lTk),  Jan.  Bohemian  violinist ................  . r,04' 

Kublai  Khan  < koo'bli  Kan').  Founder  of  the  Mongol  dynasty  of  China . 1-lC^-l.  . 

Kuenen  (kii'ngn),  Abraham.  Dutch  professor,  and  Biblical  critic. . . ...  • . JonoJcw' 

Kugler  (koog'ler),  Franz  Theodor.  Ger.  hist,  of  art,  poet,  and  dramatist . 1808  1S58. 

Kuhhorn  (koo'hSm).  See  Bocer,  Martin.  . „ 

Kuhn  (koon),  Franz  Felix  Adalbert.  German  philologist.. . ••••••  • . 181z  1881r 

Kfthnemann  (ku'ne-man),  Eugen  O.  K.  German  educator,  and  writer  on  _ 

history  of  literature  and  on  philosophy . 1,0 

food,  foot ;  out,  oil ;  chair ;  go ;  sing,  ir)k  ;  then,  thin ;  nature,  verdure  (2o0) , 


Bom.  Died. 

Kfilmer  (kii'ner),  Raphael.  German  philologist  and  compar.  mythologist - 1802—1878. 

Kiilpe  (kiil'pe),  Oswald.  German  psychologist  and  philosophical  writer . 1862—1916. 

Kung  (koong),  Prince.  Kung-Y ih-Sin.  Chinese  statesman . 1833 — 1898. 

Kunth  (koont),  Karl  Sigismund.  German  botauiBt . 1788 — 1850. 

Kurlno  (koo're-uo).  Kurino  Shin-ichiro.  Japanese  diplomat . 1852  - . 

Kurokl  (koo'ro-ke).  Count  Kuroki  Tamemoto.  Japanese  general . 1844  - . 

Kuropatkin  (koo'rS-pat'klnj,  Aleksyey  Nikolaevich.  Russian  general . 1848 — 1921. 

Kurz  (koorts),  Heinrich.  German  Sinologist  and  hist,  of  Ger.  literature . 1805 — 1873. 

Kutuzov-Golenlshchev  (koo-toS'zof),  Mikhail  Illarionovich.  Prince  of 

Smolensk.  Russian  field  marshal . 1745 — 1813. 

Kiitzing  (kiit'sTng),  Friedrich  Traugott.  German  botanist . 1807—1893. 

Kuyp  (koip).  See  Cuyp. 

Kuyper  (koi'per),  Abraham.  Dutch  statesman  and  theologian . 1837 — 1920. 

Kyrle  (kfirl),  John.  The  Man  of  Ross.  English  philanthropist . 1637 — 1724. 

Kyul  (kii-e'),  Tsezar  Antonovich.  See  Cui,  Cesar  Antonovich. 
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Laar,  van  (van  lar'),  Pieter.  11  Bamhoccio.  Dutch  painter.., . 1613?-ab.l674. 

Labadie.  d©  (de  la'ba/de'),  Jean.  French  mystic  sectary.  [Labadists.] . 1610 — 1674. 

Labat  limbi'),  Jean  Baptiste.  French  missionary . . 1663 — 1738. 

Lab6  (la^ba'),  Louise.  La  Belle  Cordiere.  French  poetess . 1526?-1566. 

La  B6dollibre,  de  (de  la  ba'doPySr'),  fhnile  Gigault.  French  autlior  . 1812 — 1883. 

Lab&loyfere,  de  (de  la'ba'dwa'ySr'),  Charles  Augelique  Francois  Huchet, 

Count.  French  general . 1786 — 1815. 

Lablche  (la'besh'),  Eugene  Marin.  French  author  of  comedies . 1815 — 1888. 

Labillardi&re,  de  (de  la'be/yar'dySr'),  Jacques  Julien  Houton.  French 

naturalist . 1755 — 1834. 

Lablache  (la/bjash'),  Luigi.  Italian  operatic  basso . 1794 — 1858. 

Laborde,  de  (dela/bord'),  Alexandre  Louis  Joseph,  Count.  Father  of  L.  E.S.J. 

French  politician  and  descriptive  author .  1773 — 1842. 

Laborde,  de,  Leon  Emmanuel  Simon  Joseph,  Count.  French  art  writer . 1807 — 1869. 

Laborl  (la' bo' re'),  Fernand  Gustave  Gaston.  French  lawyer . 1860—1917. 

Labouch&re  (lai/oo-shSr'),  Henry.  Baron  Taunton.  Eng.  statesman . 1798 — 1869. 

Labouchbre,  Henry,  Nephew  of  preced.  Eng.  radical,  jour.,  and  M.  P . 1831 — 1912. 

LabOUlaye,  de  (de  la/boo/16'),  Edouard  Rene  Lefebvre.  French  jurist,  publi¬ 
cist,  and  historical  writer . 1811 — 1883. 

Labourdonnais,  or  La  Bourdonnaie,  de  (de  la/boor/do/nS')i  Bertrand  Fran¬ 
cois  Mali 6.  French  naval  officer .  .  1699 — 1753. 

Labrouste  (la/broost'),  Pierre  Francois  Henri.  French  architect . 1801 — 1875. 

La  Bruybre,  de  (de  la  bru/ySr'),  Jean.  French  author  and  moralist . 1645 — 1696. 

Lacaille,  de  (de  hVka'y’),  Nicolas  Louis.  French  astronomer . 1713 — 1762. 

La  Calprenbde.  de  (de  la  kal'pre-nbd'),  Gautier  de  Costes.  French  novelist 

and  dramatist . 1610 — 1663. 

Lacbpbde,  de  (de  la/sa'pSd'),  Bernard  Germain  £tienne  de  la  Yille,  Count. 

French  naturalist . 1756 — 1825. 

La  Cerda  (la  ther'da ;  138).  Famous  Spanish  family  (fl.  1270-1425). 

Lachaise,  de  (de  la/shez'),  Frangois  d’Aix,  Pere.  French  Jesuit . 1624 — 1709. 

Lachmann  (laK'man),  Karl.  German  critic  and  philologist . 1793 — 1851. 

Lachner  (laK'ner),  Franz.  German  musical  composer . 1803 — 1890. 

Laclos,  de  (de  la'klo'),  Pierre  Ambroise  Frangois  Choderlos.  Fr.  novelist. .  .1741 — 1S03. 
La  Condamine.  de  (de  la  kON/da^men'),  Charles  Marie.  Fr.  geo g.  and  math. 1701 — 1774- 
Lacordaire  (la/kor'dar'),  Jean  Baptiste  Henri.  French  Dominican  orator....  1802 — 1861. 
Lacroteile,  de  (de  la'kre-tel'),  Jean  Charles  Dominique.  Fr.  hist,  of  France. 1766 — 1855. 

Lacretelle,  de,  Pierre  Louis.  Brother  of  preced.  Fr.  jurist  and  publicist _ 1751—1824. 

Lacroix  (la/krwar),  Paul.  P.  L.  Jacob  Bibliophile.  Fr.  historical  writer _ 1806 — 1884. 

Lacroix,  Sylvestre  Frangois.  French  mathematician . 1765 — 1843. 

Lacroix,  de  (de  la/krwii'),  Henri.  French  general . 1844  - . 

Lactantius  Firmia'nus  (lSk-tSn'shT-Ms),  Lucius  Cselius  (or  Caecilius).  The 

Christian  Cicero.  A  father  of  the  Latin  church,  in  Africa .  260?-  325? 

Ladd  (15d),  George  Trumbull.  American  theologian  and  philosopher . 1842 — 1921. 

Ladislas  (lSd'Ts-Us),  or  Wladyslaw  (vla-dis'laf),  II.  King  of  Poland 

(1386-1434) . 1350  ?-1434. 

Labnnec  (la'a'nSk'),  Ren<5  Th(5ophile  Hyacinthe.  French  physician,  inventor 

of  the  stethoscope,  and  discoverer  of  auscultation . 1781 — 1826. 

La  Farge,  John.  American  painter,  sculptor,  and  decorator . 1835 — 1910. 

La  Farge  (la  farzh'),  Marie  Cappelle.  Supposed  French  poisoner . 1816 — 1852. 

La  Farina  (la.  fa-re'ua),  Giuseppe.  Italian  historian . 1815 — 1863. 

Lafayette,  de,  or  La  Fayette,  de  (de  Ji/fa-ySt').  Marie  Joseph  Paul  Rocli 

Yves  Gilbert  Motier,  Marquis.  Fr.  gen.  and  statesman;  served  in  America.  1757 — 1834. 

Lafenestre  (l&'fe-n^'tr’),  Georges  Edouard.  French  poet  and  art  critic . 1837  - . 

Laffltte  (lfl/fet'),  Jacques.  French  banker  and  politician . 1767 — 1844. 

Lafitau  (la'fe'to'),  Joseph  Frangois.  French  Jesuit  missionary . 1670 — 1740? 

Lafitte  (la/fet/).  Jean.  French  corsair  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico . 1780?-1826? 

La  Follette  (la  f51'et),  Robert  Marion.  Am.  lawyer,  governor,  and  senator ..  1855  - . 

La  Fontaine,  de  (de  la  foN/ten'),  Jean.  French  fabulist  and  poet . 1021 — 1695. 

La  Fosse,  de  (de  la  fos'),  Charles.  French  hist,  or  myth,  painter . 1036 — 1716. 

Lafuente,  or  La  Fuente  (la  fwSn'ta),  Modesto.  Spanish  historian . 1806 — 1866. 

Lagerlof  (la'ger-lQf),  Selma.  Swedish  novelist.  [Gosla  Berling.] . 1858  - . 

Lagrange  O^griiNzh'),  Joseph  Louis,  Count.  French  geometer  and  astrono¬ 
mer.  [Mecanique  Analytique.] . 1736 — 1813. 

La  Grange-Chancel,  de  (-shaN'sgl'),  Joseph.  Fr.  dram,  and  satiric  poet. .  .1677 — 1758. 

Laharpe,  de  (de  la/arp'),  Jean  Frangois.  French  dramatist  and  critic  . 1739 — 1803. 

La  Hontan,  de  (de  la  SN'taN'),  Armand  Louis,  Baron.  French  explorer  in 

America . 1666?-1715. 

Lalnb  (lS'naOs  Joseph  Henri  Joachim,  Viscount.  Fr.  statesman  and  orator.. 1767 — 1835. 

Laing  (lang),  Alexander  Gordon.  Scottish  explorer  in  Africa . 1793?-1826. 

Laing,  David.  Scottish  editor  of  early  Scottish  literature . 1793 — 1878. 

Laing.  Malcolm.  Scottish  historian . 1762 — 1818. 

Lake  flak),  Gerard,  Viscount.  British  general  in  India . 1744 — 1808. 

Lalande,  de  (de  laTaNd'),  Joseph  JcrSme  Lefrangais.  French  astronomer. ..  1732 — 1807. 

Lallemand  (lal'maN'),  Charles  Frangois  Antoine,  Baron.  Fr.  general . 1774 — 1839. 

Lally  (la'le'),  Thomas  Arthur,  Count.  Baron  of  Tollendal  in  Ireland.  French 

general  in  India . 1702 — 1766. 

Lally-Tollendai,  de  (de  la/le'-todaN'dal'),  Trophime  Gerard,  Marquis.  Son 

of  Thomas  Arthur  Lally.  French  politician . 1751 — 1830. 

Lamar  (ld-mar'),  Lucius  Quintus  Cincinnatus.  Am.  lawyer,  senator,  etc....  1825 — 1893. 
Lamarck,  de  (de  la/mark'),  Jean  Baptiste  Pierre  Antoine  de  Monet,  Chevalier. 

French  zoologist . 1744 — 1829. 

La  Marmora,  dl  (de  la  mar'mo-ra),  Alfonso  Ferrero,  Marquis.  It.  general.  .1804— 1878. 

Lamarque  (14'mark'),  Maximilien,  Count.  French  general  and  politician _ 1770 — 1832. 

Lamartine,  de  (de  Wmar'ten'),  Alphonse  Marie  Louis.  French  lyric  poet, 

miscellaneous  writer,  politician,  and  orator . 1790 — 1869. 

Lamb  (15m),  Charles.  English  essayist  and  humorist . 1775 — 1834. 

Lamb,  Martha  Joanna  Reade  Nash.  Amer.  historian  of  New  York  City . 1829 — 1893. 

Lamb,  Mary  Ann.  Sister  of  Charles.  English  writer . 1764 — 1847. 

Lamballe,  de  (de  laN'bal'),  Marie  Th^rese  Louise  de  Savoie-Carignan,  Princess. 

Murdered  in  the  French  Revolution . 1749 — 1792. 

Lamber  (laN'baO,  Juliette.  Pseudonym  of  Mme.  Edmond  Adam. 

Lambert  (lXm'bert),  Daniel.  Huge  Englishman,  who  weighed  739  pounds. .  .1770 — 1809. 

Lambert  (laN'b&r'),  Frangois.  Fr.  Franciscan  and  Prot.  reformer . 1487 — 1530. 

Lambert  (lam^rt),  Johann  Heinrich.  German-French  scientist . 1728 — 1777. 

Lambert  (ISm'bert),  John.  English  Parliamentary  general . 1619—1683? 

Lamennais,  de  (de  la'm^-nS'),  Hugues  F61icit£  Robert.  French  religious  and 

political  writer . . . 1782 — 1854. 

Lameth,  do  (d?  la'me'),  Alexandre  Theodore  Victor,  Count.  French  lieuten¬ 
ant  general  and  deputy . 1760 — 1829. 

k  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144) ;  boN  ;  yet ;  zh  =  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Guide. 
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_  „  .  ,  Born.  Died. 

La  mettne,  de  (de  14  mg'tre'),  Julien  Offray.  French  philosopher . 1709—1751. 

IOUnOBt  (ld-mSut'^Diiniel  Scott.  American  statesman . 1851—1905. 

Lamorlcl6re,  d6  (de  la/ mfc're'sy&r'),  Christophe  Leon  Louis  Juchault.  French 

general . 1806—1865. 

La  Motte-FouquA  de  (de  14  mBt'-foo'ka').  See  Fouque. 

Lampadlus  (lam-pa'de-Sos),  Wilhelm  August.  German  metallurgist . 1772—1842. 

Lamsdorff,  Russ.,  Lamsdorf  (lams'ddrf),  Vladimir Nikollaevich,  Count.  Rus¬ 
sian  statesman . . . 1907. 

Lamy  (14'me'),  Rtienne  Victor.  French  politician  and  author. ..............  1846— 1919. 

Lancaster  (ISij'kas-ter),  James,  Sir.  English  navigator .  ?  —1618. 

Lancaster,  Joseph.  English  educationist . 1778—1838. 

Lance  (14ns),  George.  English  painter  of  still  life . 1802—1864. 

Lancelot  (laNs'lo'),  Claude.  French  Jansenist  grammarian . 1615 — 1695 

Lancereaux  (laN'se-ro'),  Ftienue.  French  physician  and  author . 1829  - . 

Lanclanl  (liin-cha'ne),  Rodolfo  Amadeo.  Italian  archaeologist . 1847  - . 

Landen  (ISnMJn),  John.  English  mathematician.  [ Residual  analysis.'] . 1719—1790. 

Lander  (lSn'der),  Richard  Lemon.  English  explorer  in  Africa . 1804 — 1834. 

Landesmann  (lan'dga-man),  Heinrich.  See  Lobm,  Hieronymus. 

Landon  (lXnMSn),  Letitia  Elizabeth.  L.  E.  L.  English  poetess . 1802—1838. 

Landor  (lin'dor),  A.  Henry  Savage.  Grandson  of  W.  S.  English  artist  and 

explorer . . 

Landor,  Walter  Savage.  Eng.  author  and  poet.  [ Imaginary  Conversations.] .  1775 — 1864. 

Landseer  (ISnd'ser),  Edwin  Henry,  Sir.  English  animal  painter . 1802 — 1873. 

Lane  (lan),  Edward  William.  English  Orientalist.  [ Arabic  lexicon.] . 1801 — 1876. 

Lane,  Ralph,  Sir.  English  governor  of  Virginia .  Y  — 1603. 

Lane— Poole  (lan'-pooR),  Stanley.  English  Orientalist  and  historian . 1854  - . 

Lanfranc  (ISn'frSijk).  Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  Writer  on  theology . 1005 ’-1089. 

Lanfrey  (laNfrfV),  Pierre.  French  historian  and  senator . 1828 — 1877. 

Lang  (lSug),  Andrew.  English  poet,  story-writer,  essayist,  etc . 1844 — 1912. 

Langdon  (ISng'dSn),  John.  American  Congressman  and  governor . 1741  '-1819. 

Lange  (lang'e),  Johann  Peter.  German  theologian . 1802 — 1884. 

Langhcrne  (lang'hfim),  John.  English  poet  and  translator . 1735—1779. 

Langland  (ISng'land),  or  Langley  (ISng'lT),  William.  English  monk.  [  Vision 

of  Piers  Plowman.] . . 1330Y-1400’ 

Langley  (lSng'it),  Samuel  Pierpont.  American  astronomer . 1834 — 1906. 

Langlois  (laN'glwa'),  Victor.  French  Orientalist . 1829 — 1869. 

Langton  (lSng'twn),  Stephen.  Eng.  Archbp.  of  Canterbury  and  cardinal. ...  ?  — 1228. 
Langtry  (ISng'trT),  Lillie  (real  name  Emily  Charlotte),  born  Le  Breton.  Mrs. 

Edward  Langtry.  Lady  Hugo  Gerald  de  Bathe.  English  actress . 1852  - . 

Languet  (laN'gg'),  Hubert.  French  political  writer  and  diplomatist . 1518 — 1581. 

Lanier  (15-ner'),  Sidney.  American  musician  and  poet . 1842 — 1881. 

Lanjuinais  (laN'zhwe'nS'),  Jean  Denis,  Count.  French  statesman . 1753—1827. 

Lankester  (15r)'kgs-ter),  Edwin.  English  physician  and  naturalist . . .  ..1814 — 1874. 

Lankester,  Edwin  Ray,  Sir.  Son  of  Edwin.  English  zoologist . 1847  - . 

Lanman  (ISn'mdn),  Charles.  Am.  journalist,  librarian,  and  misc.  author _ 1819—1895. 

Lanman,  Charles  Rockwell.  American  Sanskrit  scholar . 1850  - . 

Lannes  (lan),  Jean,  Due  de  Montebello.  Marshal  of  France . 1769 — 1809. 

La  Noue,  de  (de  la  noo'),  Frangois.  Bras  de  Fer.  Fr.  Huguenot  soldier - 1531—1591. 

Lansdowne  (ISnz'doun),  Henry  Charles  Keith  Petty-Fitzmaurice,  fifth  Mar¬ 
quis  of.  English  statesman . 1845  - . 

Lansdowne,  Henry  Petty-Fitzmaurice,  third  Marquis  of.  Son  of  William 

Petty.  English  statesman . 1780 — 1863. 

Lansdowne,  William  Petty,  first  Marquis  of,  and  Earl  of  Shelburne.  English 

statesman .  . 1737 — 1805. 

Lantier,  de  (de  laN'tya'),  Etienne  Frangois.  French  misc.  author . 1734 — 1826. 

Lanza  (lan'tsa),  Giovanni.  Italian  deputy  and  cabinet  minister . 1815 — 1882. 

Lanzl  (lan'tse),  Luigi.  Italian  antiquary  and  writer  on  art . 1732 — 1810. 

Lao-tse  (la'o-tsG')  or  Lao— tseu  (-tsfi').  Chinese  philosopher . fl.  6th  c.  b.  c. 

La  Pbrouse,  de  (de  la  pa'rooz'),  Jean  Frangois  de  Galaup,  Count.  French 

navigator.  Perished  by  shipwreck . 1741 — 1788? 

Lapham  (lftp'am),  Increase  Allen.  American  physicist  and  naturalist . 1811 — 1875. 

Laplace,  de  (de  la/plas'b  Pierre  Simon,  Marquis.  French  astronomer  and 

mathematician.  [Mecanique  Celeste .] . 1749 — 1827. 

Lappenberg  (Uip'en-bSrK),  Johann  Martin.  Ger.  archivist  and  historian - 1794 — 18G5. 

Laprade,  de  (de  l^prad'),  Pierre  Marin  Victor  Richard.  French  poet . 1812 — 1883. 

Larcom  (lar'kiim),  Lucy.  American  poet . 1826 — 1893. 

Lardner  (lard'ner),  Dionysius.  Irish  pop.  writer  on  nat.  philosophy . 1793 — 1859. 

La  Rochefoucauld,  de  (de  la  rosh'foo'ko'),  Frangois,  sixth  Duke,  Prince  de 

Marcillac.  French  writer  and  moralist.  [ Maximes  Morales.'] . 1613 — 1680. 

La  Rochefoucauld-Liancourt,  de  (-lyaN'koor'),  Frangois  Alexandre  Frede¬ 
ric,  Duke.  French  philanthropist .  . 1747 — 1827. 

La  Rochejaquelein,  de  (de  la  rosh'zhak'ISN'),  Henri  du  Verger,  Count. 

French  Vendean  chief . 1772 — 1794. 

Larousse  (la/ robs'),  Pierre  Athanase.  Fr.  grammarian  and  lexicographer. . . .  1817 — 1875. 
La  Salle  (la  sal'),  Jean  Baptiste,  Saint.  French  priest.  Founder  of  the 

“  Brothers  of  the  Christian  Schools  ” . 1651 — 1719. 

La  Salle,  de  (de  la  sal'),  Rene  Robert  Cavelier,  Sieur.  French  explorer . 1643 — 1687. 

Lasca,  II  (el  liis'ka).  Real  name  Antonio  Francesco  Grazzini.  Italian  poet 

and  dramatist.  A  founder  of  the  Accademia  della  Crusca . 1503 — 1584. 

Lascaris,GrecA:  Laskaris  (Ias'k4-1-Ts),  Andreas  Johannes,  or  Janus.  Rhynda- 

cenus.  Greek  scholar  and  editor  in  France  and  Italy . 1445?-1535. 

Las  Casas,  de  (da  las  ka'sas),  Bartolome.  Sp.  Dominican.  [Hist.  gen.  de  las 

Indias.] .  . 1474 — 1566. 

Las  Cases,  de  (de  las  kaz'),  Emmanuel  Augustin  Dieudonne,  Count.  French 

writer.  [ Memorial  de  Sainle-Helhne.] . 1766 — 1842. 

Lascelles  (la-sSlz';  ISs'elz),  Frank  Cavendish,  Sir.  English  diplomat . 1841 — 1920. 

Lasker  (las'ker),  Eduard.  Prussian  statesman . 1829 — 1884. 

Lasker,  Emanuel.  German  chess  player  and  mathematician . 1868  - . 

Laskl  {Pol.  lyas'ke),  Jan.  See  Alasco,  John. 

Lassalle  (la/sal'),  Ferdinand.  German  socialist,  of  Jewish  parentage . 1825 — 1864. 

Lassen  (las'^n),  Christian.  Norwegian  Orientalist . 1800 — 1876. 

Lasso,  di  (de  las'so),  Orlando,  or  Las'SUS,  Orlandus.  Belgian  composer - 15207-1594. 

Latand  (la'ta'na'),  James  Allen.  American  Reformed  Episcopal  bishop . 1831 — 1902. 

Latham  (la'tham),  John.  English  ornithologist . 1740 — 1837. 

Latham,  Robert  Gordon.  Eng.  philologist,  ethnologist,  and  physician . 1812 — 1888. 

Lathrop  (la'thr&p),  George  Parsons.  American  author  and  editor  . 1851 — 1898. 

Lathrop,  Rose  Hawthorne.  Mother  Mary  Alphonsa  Lathrop.  Dau.  of  N. 

Hawthorne  and  wid.  of  G.  P.  Lathrop.  Am.  author  and  charity  worker. 1851  - . 

Latimer  (lXt'T-mer),  Hugh.  Eng.  reformer  and  martyr.  Bp.  of  Worcester. .  1485?-1555. 
Latour  d’ Auvergne,  de  (de  la'toor'  do'vSrn'y1),  Th^ophile  Malo  Corret. 

French  soldier.  “The  first  grenadier  of  France” . 1743 — 1800. 

Latreille  (la/trS'y’),  Pierre  Andrt*.  French  entomologist . 1762 — 1833. 

La  Tremoille(la  tra'mwa'y’),  or  Tremouille  (-mob'y1).  Fr.  princely  family,  fl.  11-17  c. 

Latrobe  (ld-trob'),  John  Hazlehurst  Boneval.  Amer.  lawyer  and  author . 1803 — 1891. 

Lattas  (14t'as),  Michael.  See  Omer  Pasha. 

Latude,  de  (de  la'tiid'),  Jean  Henri,  called  Masers.  French  adventurer - 1725—1805. 

Laube  (lou'be),  Heinrich.  German  dramatist  and  novelist . 1806 — 1884. 

Laud  (16d),  William.  Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  Executed . 1573 — 1645. 

Lauder  (lo'der),  William.  Scottish  literary  forger .  ?  — 1771. 

Lauderdale  (lo'der-dal'),  James  Maitland,  Earl  of.  Scottish  statesman . 1759 — 1839. 

Lauderdale,  John  Maitland,  Duke  of.  Cabal  minister  in  England . 1616—1682. 

Laudonnlbre,  de  (de  lo'do'nyfir'),  Ren6  Goulaine.  Fr.  explorer  of  Florida. .  .d.  aft.  1586. 

Laughlin  (lafain),  James  Laurence.  Am.  political  economist  and  educator.  1850  - . 

Laugler  (lo'zhya'),  Auguste  Ernest  Paul.  French  astronomer . 1812 — 1872. 

Launay,  de  (de  lo'ng'^Vicomte.  Pseud,  of  Mme.  Delphine  Gay  de  Girardin. 

Launitz,  von  der  (fon  der  lou'nTts),  Eduard  Schmidt.  German  sculptor  ...  1797 — 1869. 

Laurence  (16'r£ns),  French.  English  poet  and  lawyer . 1757 — 1809. 

Laurens  (16'r^ns),  Henry.  American  Congressman  and  diplomatist . 1724 — 1792. 

Laurens  (lo'raNs'),  Jean  Paul.  French  historical  painter . 1838 — 1921. 


Born.  Died 

Laurens '18'rens),  John.  Son  of  H.  Bayard  of  the  Revolution.  Am.  officer. 1<  53— 1782. 

Laurler  (lo'rl-aOi  Wilfrid,  Sir.  Canadian  statesman . ..1841  1919. 

Lauriston,  de  (de  lores' tbN'),  Jacques  Alexandre  Bernard  Law',  Marquis. 

Grandnephew  of  John  Law.  Marshal  of  France  in  the  Restoration . 1768  1828. 

Lauzun,  de  (de  Io'zun'),  Antonin  Nompar  de  Caumont,  Duke.  Marshal  of 

France.  French  royal  favorite  ..  . ...1633  1<~3. 

Lavalette,  de  (de  la'va'let'),  Antoine  Marie  Chamans,  Count.  French  mili-  ^  ^ 

tary  officer  and  diplomat  under  Napoleon . 1769  1°30. 

La  Valette,  de  (de  liVv&'lgt'),  Jean  Parisot.  Grand  master  of  Kts.  of  Malta. .  1494—1508. 
La  Vallibre,  de  (de  la  va^yEr'),  Frangoise  Louise  de  La  Baume  Le  Blanc, 

Duchess.  Favorite  of  Louis  XIV.  ol  France  . . . . . •  •  •  1644 — 1710 

Laval-Montmorency  (la/val'-uffiN'mo'raN'se'),  Frangois  Xavier  de.  First 

Roman  Catholic  Bishop  of  Quebec . 16237-1708. 

Lavater  (la'va-tgr  ;  la'va/tSr'),  Johann  Kaspar.  Swiss  physiognomist . 1741—1801. 

Lavedan  (l&v'daN'),  Henri  L6on  Emile.  Fr.  story-writer  and  playwright. .  .1859  - ■. 

Laveleye,  de  (de  lav'IS'),  Emile  Louis  Victor.  Belgian  economist.. . 1822 — 1892. 

Laveran  (l&v'raN'),  Charles  Louis  Alphonse.  French  physician.  [ Malaria plas- 

modium.] . • . 1845  . 

Lavisse  (lives'),  Ernest.  French  historian . . . 1842  - . 

Lavoisier  (la'vw^zya'),  Antoine  Laurent.  French  chemist . 1743 — 1794. 

Law  (16),  Andrew  Bouar.  English  conservative  politician . 1858  - . 

Law,  John,  of  Lauriston.  Scot,  financier  in  France.  [Mississippi  Scheme.]  .1671—1729. 

Law,  William.  English  divine,  mystic,  and  writer.  [iS>rio?AS  Call.] . 1686 — 1761. 

Lawrance  (16'rans),  John.  English-American  jurist  and  senator . 1750 — 1810. 

Lawrence  (16'rens),  Saint.  Roman  Christian  martyr . _?  —  258. 

Lawrence,  Abbott.  American  merchant  and  diplomat . 1792 — 1855. 

Lawrence,  Amos.  Brother  of  A.  Amer.  merchant  and  philanthropist  ....1786 — 1852. 
Lawrence,  Henry  Montgomery,  Sir.  Eng.  gen.  and  administrator  in  India.  .1806 — 1857. 

Lawrence,  James.  Am.  naval  captain.  [“  Don't  give  up  the  ship."] . 1781 — 1813. 

Lawrence,  John  Laird  Mair,  first  Baron.  Governor-general  of  India . 1811 — 1879. 

Lawrence,  Thomas,  Sir.  English  portrait  painter . 1769 — 1830. 

Lawrence,  William.  P.  E.  Bp.  of  Mass.  American  clergyman  and  author.  1850  - . 

Lawrence,  William  Beach.  American  jurist  and  governor . 1800 — 1881. 

Lawson  (16'swn),  Cecil  Gordon.  English  painter . 1851 — 1882. 

Layamon  (la'ya-m#n;  la'd-).  English  verse  chronicler.  [Brut.] . fl.  1200. 

Layard  (la'ard),  Austen  Henry,  Sir.  Eng.  Orientalist  and  arolueologist . . . .  1817 — 1894. 

Lazarus  ( lat'sa-robs),  Moritz.  German  philosopher  and  psychologist  . 1824 — 1903. 

Lazhechnikov  (la-zh§ch'nye-kof),  Ivan  Ivanovich.  Russian  novelist . 1794 — 1869. 

Lazzarl  (lad'za-re).  See  Bramante. 

Lea  (le),  Henry  Charles.  American  historical  writer . 1825—1909. 

Lea,  Isaac.  American  naturalist . 1792 — 1886. 

Leach  (lech),  William  Elford.  English  naturalist . . . 1790 — 1836. 

Leake  (lek),  William  Martin.  English  traveler  and  archaeologist . 1777 — 1860. 

Lear  (ler),  Edward.  English  painter,  traveler,  and  humorist . 1812 — 1888. 

Learmont  (ler'mont).  See  Thomas  of  Erceldoune. 


Le  Beau  (1§  bo'),  Charles.  Erench  historian  and  poet . 1701 — 1778. 

Lebceuf  (le-bdf'),  Edmond.  Marshal  of  France . 1809 — 1888. 

Lebon  (le-b6N'),  Joseph.  French  revolutionist . 1765 — 1795. 

Le  Brun,  or  Lebrun  (le-bruN'),  Charles.  French  historical  painter . 1619 — 1690. 

Lebrun  (le-bruN'),  Charles  Frangois,  Duke  of  Piacenza.  French  statesman 

and  writer . 1 739 — 1 824. 

Lebrun,  Marie  Anne  Elisabeth,  born  Vig£e.  French  portrait  painter . 1755 — 1842. 

Lebrun,  Pierre  Antoine.  French  poet  and  dramatist . 1785 — 1873. 

Lebrun,  Ponce  Denis  Ecouchard.  Lebrun  Pindare.  French  lyric  poet . 1729—1807. 

Lecky  (lbk'T),  William  Edward  Hartpole.  Irish  hist,  and  publicist.  .* . 1838 — 1903. 

Le  Clerc  (le  kl8r'),  Jean.  Swiss  Protestant  theologian  and  compiler . 1657 — 1736. 

Lecocq  (le-kok'),  Alexandre  Charles.  French  musician . 1832 — 1918. 

Le  Conte  (le  kont'),  John.  American  physicist . 1818 — 1891. 

Le  Conte,  John  Lawrence.  American  entomologist . 1825 — 1883. 

Le  Conte,  Joseph.  Brother  of  John.  American  geologist . 1823 — 1901 

Leconte  de  Lisle  (le-kbNt'de  lei'),  Charles  Marie.  Fr.  Parnassian  poet.... 1818 — 1894. 

Lecoq  (le-kok'),  Henri.  French  botanist . 1802—1871. 

Lecouvreur  (le-kob'vrflr'),  Adrienne.  French  actress . 16927-1730. 

Ledebour,  von  (foil  la'de-bobr),  Karl  Friedrich.  German  botanist . 1785 — 1851. 

Ledru-Rollin  (le-drii'-ro'lSN'),  Alexandre  Auguste.  French  socialist . 1807 — 1874. 

Ledyard  (lSd'yard),  John.  American  traveler . . . 1751 — 1788. 

Lee  (le),  Ann.  Mother  Ann.  Founder  of  the  Shakers  in  America . 1736 — 1784. 

Lee,  Arthur.  Brother  of  R.  H.  and  F.  L.  American  diplomatist . 1740 — 1792. 

Lee,  Charles.  American  major  general,  born  in  England . 1731 — 1782. 

Lee,  Fitzhugh.  Nephew  of  R.  E.  American  major  general.  Gov.  of  Va . 1835 — 1905. 

Lee,  Francis  Liglitfoot.  Signer  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence . 1734 — 1797. 

Lee,  Harriet.  English  novelist . 1757 — 1851. 

Lee,  Henry.  Light-Horse  Harry.  Amer.  general,  and  gov.  of  Virginia . 1756 — 1818. 

Lee,  Nathaniel.  English  dramatist . . . 1653?- 1692. 

Lee,  Richard  Henry.  American  orator,  statesman,  and  patriot . 1732—1794. 

Lee,  Robert  Edward.  Son  of  Gen.  Henry.  Amer.  Confederate  general . 1807 — 1870. 

Lee,  Samuel.  English  Orientalist . 1783 — 1852. 

Lee,  Sidney,  Sir.  English  man  of  letters.  [Diet.  Nat.  Biog. ;  Shakespeare.].  1859  - . 

Lee,  Vernon  (vtir'nSn  le').  Pseudonym  of  Violet  Paget. 

Leech  (lech),  John.  English  artist  and  caricaturist . 1817 — 1864. 

Leeuwenhoek,  van  (van  la' vcn-hdbk'),  Anton.  Dutch  naturalist . 1632 — 1723. 

Lefebvre  (le-fSv'r’),  Frangois  Joseph.  Due  de  Dantzig.  Marshal  of  France.  1755— 1820. 

Lefebvre,  Jules  Joseph.  French  punter . 1834 — 1912. 

Lefebvre-Desnouettes  (-da'noo'et'),  Charles,  Count.  French  general . 1773 — 1822. 

Lefevre  (le-'e'ver),  George  John  Shaw-.  See  Eversley. 

Lefbvre  d’fltaples  (le-flv'r*  da'tap'l’),  Jacques.  French  theol.  and  philol. .  .1455?-1537. 
Le  Flo  (le  flo'),  Adolphe  Emmanuel  Charles.  French  general  and  diplomat.  1804 — 1887. 

Lefort  fle-for'),  Frangois.  Swiss-Russian  general  and  admiral . 1656 — 1699. 

Lefuel  (le-fu'Sl'),  Hector  Martin.  French  architect . 1810 — 1881. 

Le  Galllenne  (le  gSl'T-en'),  Richard  Eng.  journ.  and  man  of  letters  in  Amer. I860  - . 

Legare  (le-gre'),  Hugh  Swinton.  American  jurist  and  atty-gen . 1789?-1843. 

Legendre  (le-zhiiN'dr’),  Adrien  Marie.  French  geometer . 1752—1833. 

Legge  (lSg),  William,  second  Earl  of  Dartmouth.  [ Dartmouth  College  ] . 1731 — 1801. 

Leggett  (ISg'St),  William.  American  editor  and  writer  for  magazines . 1802 — 1838, 

Legouve  (le-goo'va'),  Ernest  Wilfried.  Son  of  G.M.  J.  B.  Fr.  dramatist. .  1807 — 1903. 

Legouve,  Gabriel  Marie  Jean  Baptiste.  French  poet  and  dramatist . 1764 — 1812 

Legrand  (le-graN'),  Jacques  Guillaume.  French  architect . 1743 — 1807. 

Legrand  du  Saulle  (du  sol'),  Henri.  French  alienist . 1830  —  1886. 

Legros  (le-gro'),  Alphonse.  French  painter,  sculptor,  and  engraver,  in  Eng.  1837 — 1911. 

Lehmann  (la'man),  Lilli.  Mme.  Paul  Kalisch.  German  operatic  soprano.  .1848  - . 

Leibnitz,  Ger.  Leibniz,  von  (foil  lip'nTts),  Gottfried  Wilhelm,  Freiherr.  Ger¬ 
man  philosopher  and  mathematician . 1646 — 1716. 

Leicester  (ISs'ter),  Robert  Dudley,  Earl  of.  Favorite  of  Queen  Elizabeth..  .  1532?- 1588. 

Leichhardt  (llK'hart),  Ludwig.  German  explorer  in  Australia . 1813 — 1848. 

Leidy  (lT'dY),  Joseph.  American  naturalist  and  physiologist . 1823 — 1891. 

Leigh  (le),  Edward.  English  theologian,  critic,  and  philologist . 1602—1671. 

Leighton  (la'twn),  Frederic,  Baron.  English  painter . 1830 — 1896. 

Leisler  (lis'ler),  Jacob.  Insurrectionist  governor  of  New  York  (1689-91) .  ?  — 1691. 

Lejeune  (le-joon'),  Henry.  English  painter . 1819 — 1904. 

Lejeune  (le-zhGn'),  Louis  Frangois,  Baron.  French  general  and  painter . 1775 — 1848. 

Lekain  (le-k5N'),  Henri  Louis  ( originally  Cain).  French  tragic  actor . 1728 — 1778. 

Leland  (le'lftnd),  Charles  Godfrey.  Hans  Breitmann.  American  author - 1824 — 1903. 

Leland,  or  Leyland  (le'land  ;  la'-),  John.  English  antiquary  and  linguist. . .  1506?- 1552. 

Lelewel  (lSl-Sv'ed  ;  Pol.  lyS-lyg'vSl-y’),  Joachim.  Polish  historian . 1786 — 1861. 

Lely  (le'lY),  Peter,  Sir.  Pieter  van  der  Faes.  Du.  portrait  painter  in  Eng. .  .1618— 1680. 
Lemalre  (le-mfir'),  Nicolas  Eloi.  French  classical  scholar . 1767 — 1832. 
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Lemaistre  Oe-tnS  tr  ),  Antoine.  French  advocate  and  devotional  writer . 1608—1058. 

Lemai.re  (le-ina  tr’),  Antoine  Louis  Prosper,  called  Frederick.  Fr.  actor. .  .1800 — 1876. 

Lemaitre,  Erangois  Elie  Jules.  French  poet  and  critic . 1853 1914. 

Lemercier  lle-mer'sya'),  Louis  Jean  Nepomucene.  French  dramatist . 1771 — 1840. 

Lemery  (la/m  re'),  Nicolas.  French  chemist  and  physician . 1645 _ 1715. 

Lemoine(le-mwan'),  Francois.  French  historical  painter . 1688 1737. 

Le  Moine  (le^moin'),  James  MacPherson,  Sir.  Canadian  author . 1825 — 1912. 

Lemolnne  (le-mwan'),  John  Emile.  French  publicist . 1815 _ 1892. 

Lempn  (lSm't7n),  Mark.  English  journalist  and  humorist.  [Punch. ] . 1809—1870. 

Le  Monnler  (le  mo'nya'),  Pierre  Charles.  French  astronomer . 1715 — 1799. 

Le  Moyne  ( le  mwan').  Canadian  family  distinguished  as  American  coloniz¬ 
ers.  FI.  17th  and  18th  c.  See  Bienville,  de,  and  Ieerville,  d\ 

Lemprifere  (lem-prer'),  John.  English  scholar.  [Classical  Dictionary.] ....  1765—1824. 

Lenard  (l_e-nart'),  Philipp.  German  physicist.  [Nobel  prize,  1905.] . 1862  _ . 

Lenau  (la'nou),  Nikolaus.  Pseudonym  of  Nikolaus  Niembsch  von  Stbeh- 

LENAU. 

Lenhach,  von  on  ISn'baR),  Franz.  German  portrait  painter . 1836 — 1904. 

Lenclos,  do  (de  laN'klo'),  Ninon.  Anne  Lenclos.  Frenchwoman,  notable  for 

her  wit,  beauty,  and  amours . 1016 _ 1706. 

Lenlant  (laN'faN'),  Jacques.  Fr.  Protestant  divine  and  eccl.  historian . 1661 — 1728. 

Lennep,  van  (van  lgn'Sp),  Jacobus.  Dutch  novelist . 1S02 _ 1868. 

Lennox  (JSn'itks),  Charlotte,  born  Ramsay.  American  novelist . 1720 _ 1804. 

Lenoir  (le-nwiir'),  Marie  Alexandre.  French  archieologist . 1761 — 1839. 

Lenormant  (le-nor'maN'),  Charles.  French  archaeologist  and  historian . 1802 — 1859. 

Lenormant,  Franijois.  Son  of  Charles.  French  archaeologist . 1837— 18S3. 

Lendtre  (le-nd'tr’),  Andre.  French  architect  and  garden  designer . 1613 — 1700. 

Lenox  (lgo'uks),  James.  American  philanthropist.  [Lenox  Library.] . 1800—1880. 

Leo  (le'o)  I.,  Saint.  The  Great.  Pope  (440-461) .  390?-  461. 

Leo  III.,  Saiut.  Pope  (795-816) .  750?-  816. 

Leo  IV.  Pope  (847-855).  Defended  Rome  against  the  Saracens .  800?-  855. 

Leo  X.  Giovanni  de’ Medici.  Pope  (1513-21) . 1475 _ 1521. 

Leo  XIII.  Gioacchino  Pecci  (jii-ke'no  pa'che).  Pope  (1878-1903) . 1810—1903. 

Leo  I.  Flavius.  The  Thracian.  Byzantine  emperor  (457-474) .  400?-  474. 

Leo  III.  Flavius.  The  Isaurian.  Byzantine  emperor  (717-741) .  680?- 741. 

Leo  V1  Flavius.  The  Armenian.  Byzantine  emperor  (813-820) .  ?  —  820. 

Leo  (la'o),  Heinrich.  German  historian . 1799 — 1878. 

Leo,  Leonardo.  Neapolitan  musical  composer . 1694 — 1756. 

Leo  Africa'nU3  (le'o).  Orig.  Al-Hassan  ibn  Mohartaned.  Moorish  traveler,  fl.  c.  1520. 
Leon,  de  (da  la-ou'),  Luis  Ponce,  Fray.  Sp.  poet.  Vicar-gen.  of  Aug.  friars. 1527 — 1591. 
Leonardo  da  Pisa  (la'6-uar'do  da  pe'za ;  -sii).  Leonard  Bonacd.  It.  geom.1170?-  ? 
Leonardo  da  Vinci  (la'6-nar'do  da  ven'clie).  See  Vinci. 

Leoncavallo  (la'on-ka-val'lo),  Ruggiero.  It.  composer.  [/ Pagliacci.  La  Bo- 

hime.)  . 1858—1919. 

Leonhard,  von  (fon  la'on-hart),  Karl  Casar.  German  geologist . 1779 — 1862. 

Leoni  (la-o'ne),  Leone.  Italian  sculptor,  and  engraver  of  medals . 1509 — 1590? 

Leonidas  (le-5n'T-das).  Heroic  king  of  Sparta.  [Thermopylae.'] .  b.  c.  480. 

Leonowens  (le'6-nou'enz),  Anna  Harriette,  born  Crawford.  Welsh  author  in 

America . 1834  - . 

Leopardi  (la'o-par'de),  Giacomo,  Count.  Italian  poet . 1798 — 1837. 

Leopold  (le'o-pold)  I.  The  Great.  Holy  Roman  emperor  (1658-1705) . 1640 — 1705. 

Leopold  II.  Holy  Roman  emperor  (1790-92) . 1747—1792. 

Leopold  I.  Georges  Chretien  Frederic.  King  of  the  Belgians  (1831-65) . 1790 — 1865. 

Leopold  II.  Louis  Philippe  Mane  Victor.  King  of  the  Belgians  (1865-1909).  1835 — 1909 

Leopold  II.  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany . 1797 — 1870. 

Leopold  I.  Prince  of  Anhalt-Dessau.  Prussian  general . 1676 — 1747. 

Leopold,  at  (la'o-pold),  Karl  Gustaf.  Swedish  poet . 1756 — 1829. 

Le  Pays  (le  pa'S'),  Rene,  Sieur  du  Plessis-Villeneuve.  French  poet . 1636 — 1690. 

Lepsius  (ISp'se-dbs),  Karl  Richard.  Ger.  philologist  and  Egyptologist  . 1810—1884. 

Lerdo  de  Tejada  (lgr'do  da  ta-ha'tha),  Sebastian.  Pres,  of  Mexico  (1872—76)  1825 — 1889. 

Lermontov  (lySr'nion-tof),  Mikhail  Yurevich.  Russian  poet . 1814 — 1841. 

Le  Roux  (le  roo'),  Hugues Robert  Charles  Henri.  Fr.  novelist  and  journalist.  1860  - . 

Leroux  (le-roo').  Pierre.  French  socialist  and  writer  on  pol.  and  philos . 1797 — 1871. 

Leroy  (le-rwa'),  Julien.  French  horologist  and  author . ....1686 — 1759. 

Leroy,  Julien  David.  Son  of  Julien.  French  architect . 1726—1803. 

Leroy— Beaulieu  (-bo'lyfi'),  Anatole.  Brother  of  Pierre  Paul.  Fr.  publicist.  1842 — 1912. 

Leroy— Beaulieu,  Pierre  Paul.  French  political  economist . 1843 — 1916. 

Le  Sage  (le  siizh'),  Alain  Rend.  Fr.  novelist  and  dramatist.  [Gil  Bias.]. .  .1668 — 1747. 

Lescot  (les'ko'l,  Pierre.  French  architect.  [Louvre.] . 1510 — 1578. 

Lescure.de  (de  lSs'kiir'),  Louis  Marie,  Marquis.  French  Vendean  chief - 1766 — 1793. 

Lesdigui&res,  de  (de  ISs'de'gySr'),  Francois  de  Bonne,  Duke.  Fr.  genera!.  .1543 — 1626. 

Lesley  (lSs'll  ;  lgz'll),  J.  Peter.  American  geologist . 1819 — 1903. 

Leslie,  Alexander,  first  Earl  of  Leven.  Scottish  general . 1580?-1G61. 

Leslie,  Charles  Robert.  English  historical  painter . 1794—1859. 

Leslie,  Frank.  Real  name  Henry  Carter.  English  publisher  in  America - 1821—1880. 

Lesplnasse,  de(de  lSs'pe'nas'),  Julie  Jeanne  EkVmore.  Fr.  letter  writer - 1732— 177G. 

Lesquereux  (la'ke-rfi'),  Leo.  Swiss  paleontologist  in  America . 1800—1889. 

Lesseps,  de  (de  le'seps'),  Ferdinand  Marie,  Viscount.  French  diplomatist, 

and  engineer  of  the  Suez  canal . 1805  1894. 

Lessing  (le/Ing!,  Gotthold  Ephraim.  German  critic  and  dramatist . 1729—1781. 

Lessing,  Karl  Friedrich.  Grandnephew  of  G.  E.  German  painter . 1S08  1880. 

L’Estrange  (lgs-tranj'),  Roger,  Sir.  Eng.  journalist  and  pamphleteer . 1616—1704. 

Le  Sueur  (le-su'fii'),  Eustache.  French  painter . 1617  1655. 

Lesueur  (le-sii'Gr'),  Jean  Francois.  French  musical  composer . 1760—1837. 

Lethbridge  (IStli'brij),  Roper,  Sir.  Anglo-Indian  editor  and  historian . 1S40— 1919. 

Letronne  (le-tron'),  Jean  Antoine.  French  archaeologist  and  critic . 1787—1848. 

Leuckart  (loik'art),  Karl  Georg  Friedrich  Rudolph.  German  zoologist . 1822—1898. 

Lentze  (loit'se),  Emanuel.  American  historical  painter . 181G— 1868. 

Levaillant  (le-va'yaN'),  Francois.  French  traveler  and  naturalist . 1753—1824. 

Levasseur  ( le-va'aQr'),  Pierre  Emile.  French  political  economist . 1828—1911. 

Ldveque  (lii'vgk'),  Jean  Charles.  French  philosopher . 1818—1900. 

Lever  (le'ier),  Charles  James.  Irish  novelist . . . . 1806-187-. 

Leverett  (lSv'er-St),  John,  Sir.  Colonial  governor  of  Massachusetts . 1616—1679. 

Leverrler  (le-vg'rya'),  Urbain  Jean  Joseph.  French  astronomer . 1811—1877. 

Lbvesque  (la'vgk'),  Pierre  Charles.  French  historian  and  translator . 1736— 1812. 

Levi  (le'vt  ;  Igv'I),  Leone.  British  writer  on  commercial  law . 1821—1888. 

Ldvls,  de  (de  la'ves'),  Francois  Gaston,  Duke.  Marshal  of  France . li-O— 1787. 

Levitov  (lg-ve'tof),  Aleksandr  Ivanovich.  Russian  story-writer . 1835—1877. 

Ldvy  (la've'),  Emile.  French  historical  and  portrait  painter . 18-6— 189U. 

Ldvy,  Maurice.  French  mathematician  and  engineer. . . i»38  m 

Lewald  (laValt),  Fanny.  Madame  Stahr.  German  novelist . 1811  1889. 

Lewald,  Johann  Karl  August.  German  author. . . f  *5' ‘ • 

Lewes  (lu'Ts),  George  Henry.  English  philosophical  writer . lsif  ibis. 

Lewes,  Mary  Ann,  born  Evans.  See  Eliot,  George. 

Lewis  (lu'Ts),  Charlton  Thomas.  American  lawyer  and  author. . . . . . . . 1834  1 904. 

Lewis,  George  Cornewall,  Sir.  Eng.  statesman,  antiquarian,  and  writer . 1806  1863. 

Lewis,  Ida.  Mrs.  W.  H.  Wilson.  American  heroine  .. .  ; . 

Lewis,  Matthew  Gregory.  Monk  Lews.  Eng.  novelist  and  dramatist . L75  R18. 

Lewis,  Meriwether.  Americau  explorer  in  the  Northwest . 17UZ1S44 

Lewis,  Morgan.  American  general  and  jurist .  <  _  ^  • 

Lewis,  Tayler.  American  scholar  and  author  . . . ••••■  . 

Lewis,  or  Ludwig  (loot'vlK  ;  lood'-),  I- Karl  August.  See  Loots  I.  177*_1R11 

Leyden  (li'den),  John.  Scottish  poetand  Orientalist ... ..  ••  ••••  ,101 

Leyden,  van  (van  li'diJn),  Lucas.  Real  name  Lucas  Jacobsz.  Dutch  pamter.1494-1533. 

Levs  (lie),  Jean  Auguste  Henri.  Belgian  historical  and  genre  pamter . 1869. 

Lhomond  (lo'mSN'),  Charles  Francois.  French  educator ........ ...  .......1727  li.4. 

Lhopltal,  or  L’Hopital  (lo'pe'til').  Guillaume  Franks.  Antoine,  Marquis  de1RR1_17n4 

Saint-Mesme,  Count  d’Autremont.  French  geometrician . 1661  1704. 

L’HosDltal.  de  (d8  lo'pe't&l'),  Michel.  Chancellor  of  Fr_ance: . ISSLJa™ 

Llhelt  (le'bSlt),  Kar61.  Polish  political  and  philosophic  writer . 1808—1875. 
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Born.  Died. 

Liberi  (le'ba-re),  Pietro.  Liberlino.  Italian  painter.... . 1605 — 1G87. 

Liberius  (li-be'rT-us),  Saint.  Pope  (352-36G) .  ?  —  366. 

Libertino  (le'ber-te'no).  See  Liberi,  Pietro. 

Libri-Garrucci  (le'bre-kar-root'che),  Guillaume  Brutus  Icilius  Timol6on, 

Count.  Italian-French  mathematician . 1803 — 1869. 

Lichtenberg  (liK't£u-bgrK),  Georg  Christoph.  German  physicist  and  author .  1742 — 1799. 

Lichtenstein  (llK'ten-shtin),  Martin  Heinrich  Karl.  German  naturalist . 1780 — 1857. 

Lichlwer  (llKt'vgr),  Magnus  Gottfried.  German  poet  and  fabulist . 1719—1783. 

Li  Ching  Fong  (le' ching'fSng').  Son  of  Li  Hung  Chang.  Chinese  diplomat. 1854  - . 

Licinlo  (le-chen'yo),  Giovanni  Antonio.  See  Pordenone,  da. 

Lick  (lik),  James.  American  philanthropist.  [Lick  Observatory. ] . 1796 — 1876. 

Liddell  (lYd'el),  Duncan.  Scottish  physician  and  mathematician . 1561 — 1613. 

Liddell,  Henry  George.  Eng.  scholar.  [Liddell  and  Scott's  Greek  Lexicon.]  1811 — 1898. 

Liddon  (lTd'fin),  Henry  Parry.  English  clergyman . 1829—1890. 

Lie  (le),  Jonas  Laurits  Idemil.  Norwegian  novelist . 1833 — 1908. 

Lieber  (le'ber),  Francis.  American  publicist,  born  in  Prussia . 1800 — 1872. 

Liebhard  (lep'hart),  Joachim.  See  Camerarius,  Joachim. 

Liebig,  von  (fon  le'biK),  Justus,  Baron.  German  chemist . 1S03— 1873. 

Liebknecht  (lep'k’neKt),  Wilhelm  Philipp  Martin.  German  socialist . 1826 — 1900. 

Liebreich  (le'briK),  Oskar.  German  pharmacologist . 1839 — 1908. 

Lieven  (le'ven),  Dorothea,  born  von  Benkendorf,  Princess  of.  Russ,  dipl - 1784 — 1857. 

Lightloot  (lit'fobt'),  John.  English  theologian  and  Hebraist . 1002 — 1G75. 

Lightloot,  Joseph  Barber.  English  bishop  and  Biblical  scholar . 1828 — 1889. 

Light-Horse  Harry.  Sobriquet  of  Henry  Lee. 

Ligne,  de  (de  len'y’),  Karl  Joseph,  Prince.  Austrian  general  and  author - 1735 — 1814. 

Ligonier  (llg'6-ner'),  John  (Jean  Louis),  Earl.  English  field  marshal . 1G80— 1770. 

Liguorl,  de’  (da  le-gwo're),  Alfonso  Maria,  Saint.  Italian  bishop,  and 

founder  of  the  order  of  Redemptorists . 1G96 — 1787. 

Li  Hung  Chang  (le' lidbng' chang').  Chinese  statesman . 1823 — 1901. 

Lilburne  (lll'bwrn),  John.  English  political  agitator . 16147-1G57. 

Liliencron,  von  (fon  lel'yen-kron),  Detlev,  Baron.  Ger.  poet  and  novelist. .  1844 — 1909. 
Liliuokalani  (le'le-oo-6-ka-la'ne),  Lydia  Kamekeha.  Widow  of  John  O.  Dom¬ 
ini  s.  Last  Hawaiian  monarch . 1838—1917. 

Lilly  (lil'T),  William.  English  astrologer . 1602 — 1681. 

Lilly,  William  Samuel.  English  philosophical  and  historical  writer . 1840 — 1919. 

Lily  (lil'T),  or  Lilly,  William.  Eng.  schoolmaster.  [Lily's  Grammar.] . 14667-1523. 

Limborch,  van  (van  lim'borK),  Philippus.  Dutch  theologian . 1633—1712. 

Limosin  (le'mo'sSN'),  or  Limousin  (le'moo'sSN'),  Leonard.  French  painter 

and  enameler . ab.  1505— ab.  1577. 

Lincoln  (ITij'k&n),  Abraham.  16th  pres,  of  U.  S.  (1861-65).  Assassinated - 1809 — 1865. 

Lincoln,  Benjamin.  American  Revolutionary  general . 1733 — 1810. 

Lincoln,  Levi.  American  lawyer  and  statesman . 1749 — 1820. 

Lincoln,  Levi.  Son  of  preceding.  American  lawyer  and  political  leader . 1782 — 1868. 

Lincoln,  Robert  Todd.  Son  of  Abraham.  Am.  cabinet  officer  and  capitalist.  1843  - . 

Lind  (ilnd),  Jenny.  Madame  Olio  Goldschmidt.  Swedish  operatic  soprano.  .1820 — 1887. 

Llndau  (lTn'dou),  Paul.  German  essayist,  novelist,  and  dramatist . 1839—1919. 

Llndau,  Rudolf.  Brother  of  Paul.  German  novelist . 1829 — 1910. 

Linde  (lin'de),  Samuel  Gottlieb.  Polish  lexicographer . 1771 — 1847. 

Lindenau,  von  (foil  lTn'de-uou),  Bernhard  August.  German  astronomer - 1779—1854. 

Lindley  (lTnd'li),  John.  English  botanist . 1799 — 1865. 

Lindsay  (lTn'zi),  David,  Sir.  Scottish  poet . 1490 — 1555. 

Linevich  (lT-n5v'Tch;  Russ.  lyT-nyS'vTch),  Nicolay  Petrovich.  Russian  general.  1838 — 1908. 

Ling  (ling),  Pehr  Henrik  Swedish  founder  of  curative  gymnastics . 1776 — 1839. 

Lingard  (liq'gdrd),  John.  English  historian.  [History  of  England.] . 1771 — 1851. 

Lingelbach  (ling'el-baK),  Jan.  Flemish  painter . 1623 — 1674. 

Linguet  (l&N'ge'),  Simon  Nicolas  Henri.  French  advocate  and  writer . 1736 — 1794. 

LinliillgOW  (lin-ITth'go),  John  Adrian  Louis  Hope,  firs^  Marquis  of.  Seventh 
Earl  of  Hopetoun.  First  gov. -gen.  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Australia 

(1900-02) . 1860—1908. 

Linnaeus  (li-ne'ws),  Carolus.  ( Swed .  Linne,  von,  fon  lTn'na,  Karl.)  Swed¬ 
ish  botanist . 1707—1778. 

Linnell  (lTn'61),  John.  English  landscape  and  portrait  painter . 1792 — 1882. 

Linton  (lin'tfin),  William  James.  Eng.  engraver  and  author  in  America . 1812 — 1897. 

Lippi  (lep'pe),  Filippo,  Fra.  Fra  Filippo  del  Carmine.  Italian  painter . 14067-1469. 

Lippi,  Filippo.  Called  Filippino  Lippi.  Son  of  Fra  Filippo  Lippi.  Italian 

painter . ab.  1457 — 1504. 

Lippincott  (ltp'Tn-k5t),  Joshua  Ballinger.  American  publisher . 1813 — 1886. 

Lippincott,  Sara  Jane,  born  Clarke.  Grace  Greenwood .  Am.  authoress . 1823 — 1904. 

Lippmann  (lep'maN'),  Gabriel.  French  physicist.  [Color  photography.] . .  ..1845 — 1921. 

Lipsius  (lTp'se-dbs),  Justus.  Joest  Lips.  Flemish  critic  and  philologist . 1547 — 1606. 

Liscow  (ITs'ko),  Christian  Ludwig.  German  satiric  author . 1701 — 1760. 

List  (list),  Friedrich.  German  political  economist . 1789 — 1846. 

Lista  y  Araj;6n  (les'tii  e  aVa-gon'),  Alberto.  Span,  mathematician  and  poet. 1775 — 1848. 

Lister  (IT s' ter),  Joseph,  first  Baron.  English  surgeon . 1827 — 1912. 

Lister,  Martin.  English  naturalist  and  physician . 1G38?-1712. 

Liszt  (list),  Franz.  Abbe  Liszt.  Hungarian  pianist  and  composer . 1811 — 1886. 

LithgOW  (ITth'go),  William.  Scottish  traveler . 1582 — 1645? 

Litta  (let'ta),  Pompeo,  Count.  Italian  historian . 1781 — 1852. 

Littledale  (lTt'’l-dal),  Richard  Frederick.  English  divine  and  writer . 1833 — 1890. 

Littlejohn  (lTt'’l-j5n),  Abram  Newkirk.  Am.  Protestant  Episcopal  bishop. .  .1824 — 1901. 
Littleton  (ltt'’l-tftn),  Edward,  Sir.  First  Baron  Littleton.  Eng.  statesman.  .1589 — 1645. 

Littleton,  or  Lyttelton,  Thomas,  Sir.  English  jurist.  [Tenures.] . 1422 — 1481 

Littrd  (le'tra'),  Maximilien  Paul  Tbnile.  French  philologist  and  philosopher.  1801 — 1881. 

Littrow,  von  (fon  lTt'ro),  Joseph  Johann.  Austrian  astronomer . 1781 — 1840. 

Littrow,  von,  Karl  Ludwig.  Son  of  J.  J.  Austrian  astronomer  and  author. 1811 — 1877. 

Liutprand  (le-oot'prand).  Lombard  historian .  922?-  972? 

Livermore  (lTv'er-mor),  Mary  Ashton,  born  Rice.  American  reformer . 1821 — 1905. 

Liverpool  (liv'er-pool),  Charles  Jenkinson,  first  Earl  of.  Brit,  statesman. . .  .1727 — 1808. 

Liverpool,  Robert  Banks  Jenkinson,  second  Earl  of.  British  statesman . 1770 — 1828. 

Livingston  (liv'Ing-stMu),  Edward.  American  statesman  and  jurist . 1764 — 1836. 

Livingston,  Philip.  Am.  statesman.  Signed  Decl.  of  Independence . 1716 — 1778. 

Livingston,  Robert  R.  Brother  of  Edward.  American  statesman . 1746 — 1813. 

Livingstone  (lTv'Tng-stwn),  David.  Scottish  explorer  in  Africa . 1813 — 1873. 

Livy  (lTv'T).  Titus  LivHus.  Roman  historian . b.  c.  59 — A.  D.  17. 

Llewellyn,  or  Llywelyn  (loo-Sl'Tn),  I.  Prince  of  Wales .  ?  —1240. 

Llorente  (lyo-rSn'ta),  Juan  Antonio.  Spanish  historian . 1756 — 1823. 

Lloyd  (loid),  Henry.  British  officer,  and  writer  on  tactics . 17207-1783. 

Lloyd  George  (loid'j6rj'),  David.  English  liberal  politician.  Prime  minis¬ 
ter  and  First  Lord  of  the  treasury  (191G-  ) . 1863  - 

Lobau,  de  (de  lo'bo'),  Georges  Mouton,  Count.  Marshal  of  France . 1770—1838. 

Lobeck  (lo'bSk),  Christian  August.  German  philologist  and  antiquary . 1781 — 1860. 

Lobeira,  de  (dS  lo-bS'e-ra),  Vasco.  Port,  author.  [Amadis  de  Gaul.] . 1360?-1403. 

Lobel  (lo'bel'),  or  de  Lobel,  Mathieu.  Fr.  botanist  in  Eng.  [Lobelia.] . 1538 — 1616. 

Loch  (15k),  Henry  Brougham  Loch,  first  Baron.  Brit,  colonial  administrator..  1827 — 1900. 

Locke  (15k),  David  Ross.  Petroleum  V.  Nasby.  American  humorist . 1833—1888. 

Locke,  John.  Eng.  philosopher.  [Essay  concerning  Human  Understanding.]  .1632 — 1704. 

Locke,  William  John.  English  novelist . 1863  - . 

Locker-Lampson  (ISk'er-lSm'swn),  Frederick.  English  author . 1821 — 1895. 

Lockhart  (ISk'hart;  -art),  John  Gibson.  Scottish  writer.  [Life  of  Scott.]. . .  1794—1854. 
Lockroy  (lok'rwa'),  Etienne  Auguste  iSdouard  Simon.  Fr.  journ.  and  polit..l838 — 1913. 
Lockwood  (15k'wd6d),  Belva  Ann,  born  Bennett,  McNall.  American  lawyer, 

lecturer,  and  advocate  of  woman’s  suffrage . 1830 — 1917. 

Lockyer  (ISk'yer),  Joseph  Norman,  ttu.  English  astronomer . 1836  -1920. 

Lodge  (15j)»  Henry  Cabot.  American  author  and  senator . 1850  - . 

Lodge,  Oliver  Joseph,  Sir.  English  physicist  and  author . 1851  . 

Lodge,  Thomas.  English  poet*  dramatist,  and  novelist . 1558 ?-4 625. 

Loeb  (lob)  ,  Jacques.  German  comparative  physiologist  in  America . 1869  - . 

Loewy  (lo'a've'),  Maurice.  National  astronomer  of  France . 1833 — 1907. 

Lo  Feng-luh  (15'fSngMQ'),  Chih  Chen,  Sir.  Chinese  diplomat  and  astron. . .  .1850 — 1903. 


:  ch  In  G.  ich,  ach  (144) ;  boN ;  yet ;  zh  =  *  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §}  in  Guroa. 
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Born.  Died. 

Lbfftz,  von  (fon  10its')i  Ludwig.  German  painter . 1845  - . 

Logan  (lo'gdul.  Tah-gah-jute.  American  Indian  chief . 17‘25?-1780. 

Logan,  Benjamin.  Early  pioneer  of  Kentucky . 1752—1802. 

Logan,  James.  Author,  and  sec.  of  William  Penn,  in  Pennsylvania;  b.  in  Eng. 1G74— 1751. 

Logan,  John.  Scottish  author . 1748 — 1788. 

Logan,  John  Alexander.  American  general  and  political  leader . 1826 — 1886. 

Logan,  William  Edmond,  Sir.  Canadian  geologist . 1798 — 1875. 

Logue  (log),  Michael,  Cardinal.  K.  C.  Primate  of  Ireland . 1840  - . 

Loher,  von  (fftn  lfi'er),  Franz.  German  historian . 1818 — 1892. 

Lolsy  (lwa'ze'),  Alfred  Firmin.  French  Orientalist  and  Biblical  scholar . 1857  - . 

Lola  Dlontez  (lo'la  mon'tatb  ;  mSn'tgz).  True  name  Marie  Dolores  Eliza 
Rosanna,  b.  Gilbert.  Mrs.  James.  Comtesseile  Lansfeld.  Mrs.  Heald.  Mrs. 

Hull.  Dancer  and  adventuress,  b.  in  Ireland.  Mistress  of  Louis  I.  of  Bavarial818?-1861. 

Lomazzo  (16-mat/so),  Giovanni  Paolo.  Italian  painter  and  writer  on  art . 1538 — 1600. 

Lombard  (15m'bard ;  l'\  prou.  lSN'bar'),  Peter.  [I.fit.  Pe'trus  Lombar'dus  1 

Italian  theologian . ab.  non— 1160  or  1164. 

Lombardi  (lom-bSr'de),  Alfonso.  True  name  Ciladella.  Italian  sculptor. .  .1487 — 1537. 

Lombroso  (lom-bro'zo),  Cesare.  Italian  physician  and  criminologist . 1836 — 1909. 

Lomdnle,  d©  (de  lo'ma'ne'),  Louis  Leonard.  French  author . 1815 — 1878. 

Lomonosov  (l&'mA-nd'sof),  Mikhail  Vasilevich.  Russian  poet  and  gram . 1711 — 1765. 

London  (lfln'dun),  Jack.  American  story-writer . 1876 — 1916. 

Londonderry  (lun'dun-dSrH),  Charles  William  Stewart,  later  Vane,  third 

Marquis  of.  British  general . 1778 — 1854. 

Long  (18ng  ;  205),  Edwin  Longsden.  English  painter . 1829 — 1891. 

Long,  George.  English  classical  scholar . 1800 — 1879. 

Long,  John  Davis.  Gov.  of  Mass.  (1880-1882).  Sec.  of  navy  (1897-1902) . 1838 — 1915. 

Long,  Roger.  English  divine  aud  astronomer . 1G80 — 1770. 

Long,  Stephen  Harriman.  American  engineer  and  explorer . 1784 — 1864. 

Longchamp  (lSng'shSmp;  -shSm),  William  of.  Eng.  prelate  and  statesman . .  ?  — 1197. 

Longet  (lSN'zhS'),  Franqois  Achille.  French  physician . 1811—1871. 

Longfellow  (lSng'fel'o  ;  205),  Henry  Wadsworth.  American  poet . 1807 — 1882. 

Longlll  (18q'ge),  Giuseppe.  Italian  engraver . 1766 — 1831. 

Longlmanus  (lSn'jt-ma'nus).  See  Artaxerxes  I. 

Longinus  (15n-jl'n«s),  Dionysius  Cassius.  Greek  philosopher  and  critic . 213?-  273. 

Longnon  (lo'nyoN'),  Auguste  Honore.  French  historical  geographer . 1844—1911. 

Longomontanus  (lbq'go-mon-ta'niis).  True  name  Christian  Sererin,  called 

Longomontanus.  Swedish  astronomer . 1562 — 1647. 

Longpdrier,  de  (de  lON'pa'rya'),  Henri  Adrien  Prevost.  Fr.  archaeologist . . .  1816 — 1882. 
Longstreet  (lSng'stret' ;  205),  James.  Am.  Confederate  lieutenant  general . .  1821 — 1904. 
Longueville,  de  (de  loN'g’-vel'),  Anne  Genevieve  de  Bourbon  Condi,  Duch¬ 
ess.  French  political  agitator . 1619 — 1679. 

LongWOrth  (lSng'wurth),  Nicholas.  American  horticulturist . 1782 — 1863. 

Lbnnrot,  or  Loennrot  (lun'rot),  Elias.  Finnish  philologist.  [Kalevala.] _ 1S02 — 1884. 

Loomis  (loo'mls),  Elias.  American  physicist  and  mathematician . 1811 — 1889. 

Lope  de  Vega  Carpio  (lo'pa  da  va'ga  kar'pyo).  See  Vega  Caupio,  de. 

Lopez  (lo'pas  ;  lo'path;  208),  Carlos  Antonio.  Pres,  of  Paraguay  (1S44-62).  ..1790 — 1862. 

Lopez,  Francisco  Solano.  Son  oj  C.  A.  Pres,  of  Paraguay  ( 1862-70) . 1827 — 1870. 

Lorenz  (lo'rSnts),  Adolf.  Austrian  orthopaedic  surgeon.  [“Bloodless  "  reduc¬ 
tion  of  congenital  hip-joint  dislocation .] . 1854  - . 

Lorlmer  (15r'T-mer),  George  Horace.  American  journalist  and  author . 1868  - . 

Lorlnser  (lo'rtn-zer),  Karl  Ignaz.  German  physician . 1796 — 1853. 

Loris— Melikov  (ld-res'-mS'lyl-kof),  Mikhail  Tarielovich,  Count.  Russian 

general  and  statesman . 1826 — 1888. 

Lorm  (lorin),  Hieronymus.  Real  name  Heinrich  Landesmann.  Ger.  author. 1821 — 1902. 
Lome  (16rn),  Marchioness  of.  See  Louise,  Princess. 

Lome,  Marquis  of.  See  Argyll,  ninth  Duke  of. 

Lorrain,  Claude.  Claude  Gelee.  See  Claude  Lorrain. 

Lorraine  (18-ran' ;  lo'rSn').  See  Guise,  de. 

Lorraine,  de  (delo'rSn'),  Charles.  Cardinal  de  Lorraine.  Fr.  statesman. .  .1525 — 1574. 

Losslng  (los'Ing),  Benson  John.  American  historian  and  engraver . 1813 — 1891. 

Lothalre  (lo-thar'  ;  F.  pron.  lS'tkr')  I.  Emperor  of  the  West  (843-855) .  795?-  855. 

Lothalre  II.,  or  III.  The  Saxon.  Holy  Roman  emperor  (1133-37) . 1060?-1137. 

Lothrop  (lo'thriip),  Harriet  Mulford,  born  Stone.  Margaret  Sidney.  Ameri¬ 
can  author . 1844  - . 

Loti  (lS'te'),  Pierre.  True  name  Louis  Marie  Julien  Viaud.  French  author.1850  - . 

Lotich  (lo'tlK),  Peter.  Secundus.  German  poet . 1528 — 1560. 

Lotta  (15t'a).  See  Crabtree,  Charlotte. 

Lotto  (16t'to),  Lorenzo.  Italian  painter . ab.  1480 — ab.  1556. 

Lotze  (lot'se),  Rudolf  Hermann.  German  philosopher . 1817 — 1881. 

Loubet  (lo<yb8')»  Emile.  President  of  France  (1890-1906) . 1838  - . 

Loudon,  or  Laudon,  von  (fon  lou'diin),  Gideon  Ernst,  Baron.  Austrian 

field  marshal . 1716 — 1790. 

Loudon  (lou'dwn),  John  Claudius.  Scottish  horticulturist  and  botanist . 1783 — 1843. 

Lough  (lBf),  John  Graham.  English  sculptor . 1806 — 1876. 

Louis  (loo'Ts ;  loo'T  ;  Fr.  loo'e')  I.  Le  Debonnaire ,  or  The  Pious.  Son  of 

Charlemagne.  Emperor  of  the  West,  and  king  of  France  (814-840) .  778 —  840. 

Louis  VI.  Le  Gros ,  or  The  Fat.  King  of  France  (1108-37) . 1078 — 1137. 

Louis  IX.,  or  Saint  Loul3.  King  of  France  (1226-70) .  1215 — 1270. 

Louis  XI.  King  of  France  (1461-83).  Son  of  Charles  VII.  Established 

post  offices  in  France . 1423 — 1483. 

Louis  XII.  King  of  France  (1498-1515).  War  with  Republic  of  Venice....  1462 — 1515. 

Louis  XIII.  King  of  France  (1610-43).  Richelieu  his  prime  minister . 1601 — 1643. 

Louis  XIV.  King  of  France  (1643-1715).  Le  Grand,  or  The  Great.  \_uLyktat 

cyest  raoi.”] . 1638 — 1715. 

Louis  XV.  King  of  France  (1715-74).  Lost  Canada  and  other  colonies . 1710 — 1774. 

Louis  XVI.  King  of  France  (1774-93).  Guillotined . 1754 — 1793. 

Louis  XVII.  Son  of  Louis  XVI.  and  Marie  Antoinette.  Nominal  king  of 

France.  “Lost”  dauphin . 1785 — 1795. 

Louis  XVIII.  Louis  Stanislas  Xavier.  Monsieur.  King  of  France  (Apr. 

1814-Mar.  1815,  June  1815-1824) . 1755—1824. 

Louis  I.  Karl  August  Ludwig.  King  of  Bavaria  (1825-48) . 1786—1868. 

Louis  IV.  The  Bavarian.  Holy  Roman  emperor  (1314-47) . 1287  ? -1347. 

Louis  Napoleon.  See  Bonaparte,  Napoleon  III. 

Louis  Philippe  (loo'e'  fe/lep/).  King  of  the  French  (1830-48) . 1773—1850. 

Louis  (loo'e'),  Antoine.  French  surgeon .  . 1723 — 1792. 

Louis,  Pierre  Charles  Alexandre.  French  physician . 1787 — 1872. 

Louise  (loo-ez'),  Princess.  Louise  Caroline  Alberta ,  Duchess  of  Argyll. 

Daughter  of  Queen  Victoria.  English  sculptor . 1848  - . 

Lounsbury  (lounz'ber-T),  Thomas  Raynesford.  Am.  professor  of  English.  ...1838 — 1915. 
L’Ouverture  (loo'vgr'tur').  See  Toussaint  L’Ouverture. 

Louvet  de  Couvray  (loo'vg'  de  koo/vrg'),  Jean  Baptiste.  Fr.  revolutionist.  .1760 — 1797. 
Louvois,  de  (de  loo'vwa'),  Francois  Michel  Le  Tellier,  Marquis.  French  states¬ 
man,  and  minister  of  war . 1641 — 1691. 

Lovat  (ltiv'at),  Simon  Fraser,  twelfth  Baron.  Scottish  Jacobite  conspirator.  1667? -1747. 

Lovejoy  (luv'joi),  Elijah  Parish.  Amer.  abolitionist,  murdered  by  a  mob - 1802 — 1837. 

Lovelace  (lfivOas),  Richard.  English  lyric  poet . 1618 — 1658. 

Lover  (luv'er),  Samuel.  Irish  author.  [ ITandy  Andy .] . 1797 — 1868. 

LOW  (15),  Seth.  Am.  merchant.  Pres.  Columbia  Univ.  (1890-1901).  Mayor 

of  New  York  (1902-03) . 1850—1916. 

Lowe  (15),  Hudson,  Sir.  British  general.  Governor  of  St.  Helena . 1769 — 1844. 

Lowe,  Robert.  Viscount  Sherbrooke.  English  statesman . 1811 — 1892. 

Lb  we  (10' ve),  Johann  Karl  Gottfried.  German  composer . 1796 — 1869. 

Lbwe,  Johanna  Sophie,  Princess  von  Liechtenstein.  German  singer . 1815—1866. 

Lowell  (lo'Sl),  Abbott  Lawrence.  American  lawyer,  educator,  and  author. 

Pres.  Harvard  Univ.  (1909-  ) . 1856  - . 

Lowell,  James  Russell.  American  poet,  essayist,  and  ^Uplomat . 1819—1891. 

Lowell  John.  American  founder  of  the  Lowell  Institute,  Boston . 1799 — 1836. 

Lowell*  Percival.  Brother  of  Abbott  L.  Astronomer  and  author.  [Mars.~\.  1855 — 1916. 
Lbwenthal  (lfi'ven-tal),  Johann  Jacob.  Hungarian-English  chess  player 1810 — 1876. 


Born.  Died. 

Lowndes  (loundz),  Rawlins.  American  lawyer  and  statesman . 1722 — 1800. 

Lowndes,  William  Jones.  American  statesman . . . 1782 — 1822. 

Loyola,  de  (da  lo-yo'la ;  loi-o'la),  Ignatius.  True  name  Ihigo  L6pez  de 

Recalde.  Spanish  founder  of  Society  of  Jesus  (the  Jesuits) . 1*191 — 1556. 

Loyson  (lwa'zbN'),  Charles.  Pbre  Hyacinthe.  French  pulpit  orator . 1827 — 1912. 

Lubbook  (lQb'tik),  John  William,  Sir.  English  astronomer . 1803—1866. 

Lubbock,  John,  Sir.  Baron  Avebury.  Son  of  preceding.  Eng.  writer . 1834 — 1913. 

Liibke  (liip'ke),  Wilhelm.  German  historian  of  art . 1826 — 1893. 

Lucan  (lu'kan).  Marcus  Annseiis  Lucanus.  Roman  poet .  39 —  65. 

Lucas  (lu'kas),  Frederic  Augustus.  American  comparative  anatomist . 1852  - . 

Lucas,  John.  English  portrait  painter . 1807 — 1874. 

Lucca  (ldok'a),  Pauline.  German  operatic  sopra.  o . 1842 — 1908. 

Luce  (lus),  Stephen  Bleecker.  American  rear  admiral . 1827 — 1917. 

Lucian  (lu'shan).  Greek  satirical  author . . .  120?-  200? 

Lucianl  (loo-cha'ne).  See  Piombo,  del,  Sebastiano. 

Lucllius  (lu-sTl'I-us),  Caius.  Latin  satiric  poet . ?-B.  c.  103. 

Llicke  (liik'e),  Gottfried  Christian  Friedrich.  German  theologian . 1791 — 1855. 

Lucretia  (lu-kre'shT-d).  Roman  woman,  illustrious  for  her  virtue . ?-b.  c.  510. 

Lucretius  (lu-kre'shT-ws).  Titus  Lucretius  Carus.  Roman  poet . b.  c.  96?-b.  c.  65. 

LucullUS  (lu-kul'ws),  Lucius  Licinius.  Roman  consul  and  general . ?-B  c.  57? 

Lucy  (lu'sT),  Henry  W.,  Sir.  Toby,  M.  P.  English  journalist  and  humorist. 1845  - . 

Ludlow  (lud'15),  Edmund.  English  Commonwealth  leader . 1617T-1692. 

LudlOW,  Fitz  Hugh.  American  author . 1836 — 1870. 

Ludwig  (loot'viK;  lood'-),  Karl  Friedrich  Wilhelm.  German  physiologist.  .1816 — 1895. 

Lufft  (ldoft),  Hans.  The  Bible  Printer.  German  printer . 1495 — 1584. 

Luinl  (166-e'ne),  or  Luvini  (loo-ve'ne),  Bernardino.  It.  painter . 1475-80 — aft.  1533. 

Lultpold  (loo'It-polt),  Charles  Joseph  William  Louis,  Prince.  Regent  of  Ba¬ 
varia  (1886-1912) . 1821—1912. 

Lultprand  (loo'T t-pr&nd).  See  Liutprand. 

Lukin  (lu'kTn),  Lionel.  English  inventor  of  the  lifeboat . 1742 — 1834. 

Lully,  or  Lulll  (lii'le'),  Giovanni  Battista.  Italian-French  composer . 1633 — 1687. 

Lully  (liil'T),  Raymond.  The  Enlightened  Doctor.  Spanish  philosopher . 1235?-1315. 

Lundy  (lun'dT),  Benjamin.  American  abolitionist . 1789 — 1839. 

Lushington  (lush'Tng-tftn),  Stephen.  English  politician  and  abolitionist - 1782 — 1873. 

LusitailUS  (lu'sT-ta'mls),  Amatus.  See  Amato,  Joao  Rodriguez. 

Luther  (loo'ther  ;  G.  pron.  loo'ter),  Martin.  Leader  of  German  Reformation.  1483 — 1546. 

Llitke  (lut'ke),  Fedor  Petrovich.  Russian  traveler . 1797 — 1882. 

Luxembourg,  de  (de  liik'saN'boor'),  Francois  Henri  de  Montmorency- Boute- 

ville,  Duke.  Marshal  of  France . 1628 — 1695. 

Luynes,  de  (de  lii-en'),  Honors  Thgodoric  Paul  Joseph  d’Albert,  Duke. 

French  archaeologist .  . 1802 — 1867. 

Luzan,  de  (da  loo-than'),  Ignacio.  Spanish  poet  and  critic . 1702 — 1754. 

Lyall  (li'dl),  Edna.  Pseudonym  of  Ada  Ellen  Bayly. 

LycurgUS  (li-kfir'gus).  Spartan  lawgiver . B.  c.  9th  c.? 

Lydekker  (li-dSk'er),  Richard.  English  naturalist . 1849 — 1915. 

Lydgate  (lYd'gat),  John.  English  poet . 13707-1451? 

Lyell  (li'el),  Charles,  Sir.  British  geologist . 1797 — 1875. 

Lyly  (lTl'T),  John.  English  dramatist  and  novelist.  [ Euphues .] . 15547-1606. 

Lynch  (lYnch),  Thomas.  Signer  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence . 1749 — 1779. 

Lyndhurst  (lTnd'htirst),  John  Singleton  Copley,  Baron.  Lord  chancellor  of 

England . 1772 — 1803. 

Lyne  (lin),  Joseph  Leycester.  Father  Ignatius.  English  monastic . 1837 — 1908. 

Lyon  (li'&n),  Mary.  American  educator.  Founder  of  Mount  Holyoke  Sem 

inary  (now  College) . 1797 — 1849. 

Lyon,  Nathaniel.  American  general . 1819 — 1861. 

Lyons  (li'ftnz),  Edmund,  Baron.  British  admiral . 1790 — 1858 

Lysander  (li-s5n'der).  Spartan  statesman  and  general . b.  c.  395. 

Lysias  (ITs'T-Ss).  Athenian  orator . > . b.  c.  450?-  380? 

Lyslmachus  (li-sTm'd-kus).  Greek  general,  and  king  of  Thrace . B.  c.  361?-  281. 

Lysippus  (li-sTp'ws).  Greek  sculptor.  FI.  last  part  of  4th  cent.  B.  c. 

Lysons  (ll's?7nz),  Daniel,  Sir.  English  general . 1816 — 1898. 

Lyttelton  (lTt'T-tun),  George,  Baron.  English  statesman  and  author . 1709 — 1773. 

Lytton  (ITt'un),  Lord.  See  Bulwbr-Lytton. 

M 

Maartens  (mar'tens),  Maarten.  Real  name  Joost  Marius  Willem  van  der 

Poorten-Schwartz.  Dutch-English  novelist . 1858 — 1915. 

Maas,  or  Maes  (mas),  Nieolaas.  Dutch  painter . 1G32 — 1693. 

Mabie  (ma'be),  Hamilton  Wright.  American  journalist  and  essayist . 1846 — 1916. 

Mabillon  (ma/be'ySN'),  Jean.  French  Benedictine  and  author . 1632 — 1707. 

Mably,  de  (de  ma/ble'),  Gabriel  Bonnot,  Abb6.  French  publicist . 1709 — 1785. 

Mabuse,  de  (de  ma/biiz'),  Jan.  Real  name  Jan  Gossart.  Flemish  painter.  .1470  7-1541? 

McAdam  (mak-5d'am),^John  Loudon.  Scottish  improver  of  roads . 1756 — 1836. 

Macalister  (md-kSl'Ts-ter),  Donald,  Sir.  Scottish  physician  and  anatomist.  .1854  - . 

Macardell  (mak-ar'd51),  James.  English  mezzotint  engraver . 17297-1765. 

MacArthur  (mak-ar'thur),  Arthur.  Am.  gen.  Mil.  gov.  Phil.  Islands . 1845 — 1912. 

McArthur,  Duncan.  American  soldier,  and  governor  of  Ohio . 1772 — 1839. 

Macartney  (md-kart'nT),  George,  Earl.  Irish  diplomatist . . 1737 — 1806. 

Macaulay  (mri-k6'lT),  Catharine,  born  Sawbridge.  Catharine  Macaulay  Gra¬ 
ham.  English  author . 1731 — 1791. 

Macaulay,  Thomas  Babington.  Baron  Macaulay  of  Rothley.  English  histo¬ 
rian,  essayist,  poet,  and  statesman . 1800 — 1859. 

McAuley  (md-k6'lT),  Catharine.  Irish  philanthropist.  Founder  of  the  order 

of  the  Sisters  of  Mercy . 1787 — 1841. 

Macbeth  (mSk-b5th').  King  of  Scotland  (1040-57) .  ?  — 1057. 

McCall  (md-k61'),  Samuel  Walker.  American  lawyer,  politician,  and  author.1851 - . 

MacCarthy  (md-kar'thT),  Denis  Florence.  Irish  poet  and  translator . 1817 — 1882. 

M’Carthy  (md-kar'tliT),  Justin.  English  novelist  and  historian . 1830 — 1912. 

M’Carthy,  Justin  Huntly.  Son  of  Justin.  English  play  wright  and  novelist.  .1860  - . 

MacCheyne  (mdk-shan'),  Robert  Murray.  Scottish  divine . 3 813 — 1843. 

Macchlavelli-  See  Machiavelli. 

McClellan  (nm-klSl'dn),  George  Brinton.  American  general . 1826 — 1885. 

McClellan,  George  Brinton.  Son  of  preceding.  Politician . 1865  - . 

McClintOCk  (md-klTn'twk),  Francis  Leopold,  Sir.  Irish  arctic  explorer . 1819 — 1907. 

McCllntOCk,  John.  American  Methodist  clergyman  and  author . 1814—1870. 

McCloskey  (md-klSs'kT),  John.  First  American  cardinal . 1810 — 1885. 

McCloskey,  William  George.  Am.  R.  C.  bishop  and  educator .  1823 — 1909. 

McClure  (md-kloor'),  Robert  John  Le  Mesurier,  Sir.  Brit,  arctic  navigator.  .1807 — 1873. 

McClure,  Samuel  Sidney.  Irish  publisher  in  America . 1857  - . 

MacColl  (md-k<51'),  Malcolm.  Scottish  clergyman  and  political  writer . 1831 — 1907. 

McCook  (md-kdbk'),  Henry  Christopher.  American  naturalist.  [Sp ider s. ].  .1837 — 1911. 

McCormick  (md-k6r'mTk),  Cyrus  Hall.  Am.  reaping  machine  inventor . 1809 — 1884. 

McCosh  (md-k5sh'),  James.  Scottish-American  metaphysician.  Pres,  of  Col¬ 
lege  of  New  Jersey  (Princeton  College)  (1868-1888) . 1811 — 1894. 

MacCracken  (md-kr5k'en),  Henry  Mitchell.  American  educationist . 1840 — 1918. 

McCrea  (md-kra'),  Jane.  American  woman  killed  by  Indians . 1753 — 1777. 

McCrle  (md-kre'),  Thomas.  Scottish  divine  and  theological  historian . 1772 — 1835. 

McCulloch  (md-kul'i/K),  John  Ramsay.  Scottish  political  economist . 1789 — 18G4. 

McCullough  (md-kOl'^K),  John  Edward.  Irish-American  tragedian . 1837 — 1885. 

MacCunn  (md-kiin'),  Hamish.  Scottish  composer  of  music . 1868 — 1916. 

Macdonald  (mfik-d5n'dld),  Claude  Maxwell,  Sir.  British  diplomat . 1852 — 1915. 

Macdonald  ( F .  pron.  mak'do'nal'),  Etienne  Jacques  Joseph  Alexandre,  Duke 

of  Tarante.  Marshal  of  France . 1765 — 1840. 

Macdonald,  Flora,  born  Macdonald.  Scottish  heroine . 1722 — 1790. 

Macdonald,  George.  Scottish  author . 1824 — 1905. 

Macdonald  (mak-d5n'ald),  Johfl  Alexander,  Sir.  Canadian  statesman . 1815 — 1891. 
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Am.  pianist  and  composer. . .  1801 — 1908. 

American  general . 1818—1885. 

American  senator.  Gov.  of  S.  Carolina _ 17S8?-1851. 


a«ij\hTle’  Slr'  Scottlsh  lawyer,  inventor,  military  writer.  1836—1919 

Ewmg-  American  lawyer  and  senator . 1819—1891. 

MacDonough  (rndk-dSn'o),  Tliomas.  American  commodore . 1783 _ 1825. 

McDougall  (mdk-doo'gdl),  Alexander.  American  general . 1731 _ 1733 

MacDowell  (mak-dou'el),  Edward  Alexander 
McDowell  (mdk-dou'el),  Irvin. 

McDuffie  (mdk-duf'T),  George.  _ vwwm J(%  uoo-nwi 

Macedo,  de  (dg  mii-sa'ddo),  Jose  Agostinho.  Portuguese  poet . 17G1— 1^1 

Macedonleus  (mas'^dBn'f-kus).  See  Paulus,  Lucius  dimilius. 

(mak-fol  ),  Frances  Elizabeth,  born  Clarke.  Sarah  Grand.  English 
novelist . .  &  _ 

Macfarlane  (m5k-far'lan),  Alexander.  Scottish  mathematician  in  America.  .1851 — 1913. 

Mactarren  (mak-fSr  en),  George  Alexander,  Sir.  English  composer . 1813—1887. 

MacGanan  (ma-gan'),  Januarius  Aloysius.  American  journalist . 1844 — 1878. 

McGee  (ma-ge'),  Thomas  D’Arcy.  Irish-American  journalist . 1825 — 1868 

McGee,  W  J  American  ethnologist . 1853—1912. 

MacGillivray  (md-gT l'T-vrT  ;  -ver-T),  William.  Scot,  ornithologist  and  author.  1796 — 185*2. 

Me  Glynn  (ma-glTii'b  Edward.  Am.  R.  C.  clergyman  and  labor  agitator . 1837—1900 

M  Gregor  (mo-grSg'er),  Gregor.  Scottish  labor  leader  and  politician  in  Aus¬ 


tralia  . 


.1848—1919. 


MacGregor  (mdk-grgg'er),  or  Campbell  ( kSm'bglj,  Robert.  See  Rob  Roy 
Machlavelll  (ma'kya-vgl'le),  Niccolodi  Bernardo.  Florentine  statesman  ai 

political  writer.  [II  Principe.'] . 1469—1527 

Macllvaine  (mSk'Tl-van'),  Charles  Pettit.  Am.  Prot.  Episcopal  bishop ......  1799— 1873 

Maclp  (ma-thep'),  Vicente  Juan.  See  Juanes,  de,  Juan. 

Mackay  (md-kl'),  Charles.  Scottish  poet . 1814 _ 18S9. 

MacKaye  (md-kl'),  James  Steele.  American  playwright.  [ Hazel  Kirke.]. . .1842— 1894. 

MacKaye,  Percy.  Son  of  James  Steele.  Am.  playwright . 1875  . 

McKean  (md-ken'),  Thomas.  American  patriot  and  jurist .  . 1734 — 1817. 

McKendrlck  (md-kSn'drTk),  John  Gray.  Scottish  physician . 1841  . 

McKenna  (md-kSn'd),  Joseph.  Assoc,  justice  U.  S.  Supreme  Court  (1898-  ).1843  . 

Mackensen.  von  (foil  mak'tfu-zen),  A.  L.  F.  August.  German  general . 1849  - . 

Mackenzie  (md-kSn'zT),  Alexander,  Sir.  Scottish  explorer  in  N.  America  .  .1755?-1820. 

Mackenzie,  Alexander  Campbell,  Sir.  Scottish  composer  of  music . 1847  . 

Mackenzie,  Alexander  Slidell.  American  naval  officer  and  author . 1803 — 184S. 

Mackenzie,  Henry.  Addison  of  the  North.  Scottish  author . 1745—1831. 

Mackenzie,  Morell,  Sir.  English  physician . I337 _ 1S92. 

Mackenzie,  Robert  Shelton.  British  and  American  journalist . 1809 — 1880. 

Mackenzie,  William  Lyon.  Leader  of  Canadian  insurgents . ! . 1795—1861. 

McKlm  (rnd-klm'),  Charles  Folleu.  American  architect . 1847 _ 1909. 

McKinley  (md-kin'IT),  William.  25th  pres,  of  the  U.  S.  (1897-1901) . 1843—1901. 

Mackintosh  (mgk'Tn-tosh),  James,  Sir.  British  statesman  and  historian . 1765—1832. 

MacLane  (mdk-lan'),  Louis.  American  statesman .  1786 — 1857. 

Maclaren  (md-kl5r'<?n),  Ian.  Pseudonym  of  John  Watson. 

Maclaurin  (m&k-16'rTn),  Colin.  Scottish  mathematician . 1698—1746 

MacLean  (  mdk-lan'),  John.  American  jurist  and  statesman . 1785—1861. 

Macleod  (m&k-loud'),  Fiona.  Pseudonym  of  William  Sharp. 

Macleod,  Norman.  Scottish  clergyman  and  author . 1812 — 1872. 

Maclise  (m&k-les'),  Daniel.  Irish  historical  painter . 1806 — 1870. 

Maclure  (md-kloor'),  William.  Scottish  geologist  in  America . 1763— 1840. 

MacMahon,  de  (de  mak/'ma/6N/),  Marie  Edme  Patrice  Maurice,  Count.  Duke 

of  Magenta.  Marshal,  and  president  of  France  (1873-79) . 1808—1893. 

McMaster  (mdk-mas'ter),  John  Bach.  American  historian . 1852  - . 

MacMonnies  (mftk-mthPTz),  Frederick  William.  American  sculptor . 1863  - . 

MacNab  (mak-n5b'),  Allan  Napier,  Sir.  Canadian  statesman . 1798 — 1862. 

MacNeil  (mak-nel'),  Hermon  Atkins.  American  sculptor . 1866  - . 

Macneill  (radk-neP),  Hector.  Scottish  poet . . 1746 — 1818. 

Macomb  (md-kobm';  md-kouP),  Alexander.  American  general . 1782 — 1841. 

Macon  (ma'kwn),  Nathaniel.  American  statesman . ...1757 — 1837. 

McPherson  (mdk-fflr'siln),  Ed  ward. **  American  journalist  and  politician..  ..1830 — 1895. 
Macpherson  (mdk-ffir'sfin),  James.  Scottish  author.  [Poems  of  Oman.]..  1736 — 1796. 

McPherson,  James  Birdseye.  American  general . 1828 — 1864. 

Macready  (mdk-re'dT),  William  Charles.  English  tragedian . 1793 — 1873. 

MacVeagh  (mdk-va'),  Franklin.  Bro.  of  Wayne.  American  merchant  and  sec. 

of  treas .  1837  - . 

MacVeagh,  Wayne.  American  lawyer  and  diplomatist . 1833 — 1917. 

Madden  (mSd'en),  Frederick,  Sir.  English  antiquary . 1801 — 1873. 

Mademoiselle  ( mAd'mwa'zgl';  colloq.mkmfvGl').  See  Montpensier,  de,  Duchess. 

Madison  (mXd'T-sdn),  James.  Fourth  president  of  the  U.  S.  (1809-17) . 1751 — 1836. 

Mddler,  von  (fon  mSd'ler),  Johann  Heinrich.  German  astronomer . 1794 — 1874. 

Madog  (m5d'5g  ;  ma'dbg)  or  MadOC  (m&d'gk;  ma'dok).  Legendary  Welsh 
prince,  said  to  have  discovered  America  about  1170. 

Madoz  (raa-doth'),  Pascual.  Spanish  politician  and  author . 1806 — 1870. 

Madvig  (mafch'vTg),  Johan  Nikolai.  Danish  statesman  and  philologist . 1804 — 18S6. 

Maecenas  (mt-se'nds),  Cains  Cilnius.  Roman  statesman  and  patron  of  letters. 

Friend  of  Horace,  Vergil,  Propertius,  etc . b.  c.  bet.  73  &  63 — b.  c.  8. 

Maerlant,  van  (van  mar'lant),  Jacob.  Flemish  poet . 1235?-  bet.  1291  &  1300. 

Maeterlinck  (Du.  ma'ter-lTqk  ;  F.  ma'tgr'lSN'),  Maurice.  Belgian  writer. ..  1862  - . 

Maffei,  dl  (de  maf-fa'e),  Francesco  Scipione,  Marquis.  Italian  author . 1675—1755. 

Maffitt  (mSf'Tt),  John  Newland.  American  revivalist . . . . 1795 — 1850. 

Magalhaes,  de  (da  ma'gal-yiNsh'),  Domingo  Jose  Gonsalves.  Viscount  of 

Araguaya.  Brazilian  poet,  philosopher,  and  statesman  . . 1811 — 1882. 

Magellan  (md-jSl'an),  Fernando.  (Port.  Magalhaes,  mli/gal-ylNsh'.)  Por¬ 
tuguese  navigator.  [Straits  of  Magellan.]  . . .  .1480?-1521. 

Magendie  (ma'zhaN'de'),  Frangois.  French  physiologist . 1783 — 1855. 

Maggi  (mad'je),  Carlo  Maria.  Italian  poet. . 1630 — 1699. 

Maglnl  (ma-je'ne),  Giovanni  Paolo.  Italian  violin  maker . fl.  1600. 

Maglnn  (md-gin'),  William.  Morgan  Odoherty.  Irish  author . 1793 — 1842. 

Magliabecchi  (ma'lya-bgk'ke),  Antonio.  Ital.  bibliographer  and  scholar - 1633—1714. 

Magnan  (man'yaN'),  Bernard  Pierre.  Marshal  of  France . 1791 — 1S65. 

Magnus  (mag'ndos),  Heinrich  Gustav.  German  chemist . 1802 — 1870. 

Magnus  (mSg'nds),  Philip,  Sir.  English  educator^. . 1842  - . 

Magndsson  (miig'noos-son),  or  Magnuscn  (-noo-sSn),  Finnur.  Icelandic 

archaeologist . 1781 — 1847 . 

Magoon  (md-goon'),  Charles  E.  Am.  lawyer  and  administrator.  [Cuba, 

1906-09.] . 1861—1920. 

Magruder  (md-groo'der),  John  Bankhead.  Confederate  general . 1810 — 1871. 

Maguire  (md-gwir'),  John  Francis.  Irish  journalist  and  politician . 1815—1872. 

Magyar  (mod'ybr),  Ldszlo.  Hungarian  traveler  in  Africa . 1817—1864. 

Mahaffy  (md-h5f'T),  John  Pentland,  Sir.  British  divine  and  author.  . . 1839—1919. 

Mahan  (md-h5n'),  Alfred  Thayer.  Am.  naval  officer  and  naval  historian - 1840—1914. 

Mahmud  or  Mahmoud  (ma-mood').  Sultan  of  Ghazni.  Mohammedan  con¬ 
queror  in  India .  .  971?-1029? 

Mahmud,  or  Mahmoud,  I.  Sultan  of  Turkey  (1730-M). . Ifi96?-1754. 

Mahmud,  or  Mahmoud,  II.  Sultan  of  Turkey  (1808-39). . 1785-18o9. 

Mahn  (man),  Karl  August  Friedrich.  German  philologist . 1802—1857. 

Mahomet  (md-li5in'St).  See  Mohammed. 

Mahon  (ma-hoon' ;  md-hon'),  Viscount.  See  Stanhope,  Philip  Henry. 

Mahony  (ma'S-nT ;  ma'nY),  Francis  Sylvester.  Father  Prout.  Irish 

journalist,  poet,  and  humorist . . ; . .  . . j  Jor « 

Mai  (ma'e,  almost  miS,  Angelo,  Cardinal.  It.  librarian,  antiquary,  and  scholar.1782— 1854. 
Maildth  (moi'lat),  Janos,  Count.  Hungarian  historian  and  poet.  .........  .1736—1855. 

Malmonides  (mi-m5n'I-dez),  or  Moses  hen  Maimun  (mi'moon).  Ramban. 

Spanish  Jewish  rabbi,  philosopher,  and  writer . . 1135-1204. 

Maine  (man  ),  Henry  James  Sumner,  Sir.  English  jurist  and  historian. . . . . .  .1822— 1888. 

Maine  de  Blran  (mSu'  de  be'raN'),  Marie  Francois  Pierre  Gonthier.  French 


Malntenon!  do  (dS  mSN't’-nSN'),  Fran^oise  d’Aubigne,  Marquise.  Consort  of 
Louis  XIV 


.1766—1824. 

J 

1635—1719. 


Born.  Died. 

Malsonneuve  (ma'zo'nflv'),  Jules  Germain  Frangois.  French  surgeon . 1809 — 1894. 

Maistre,  de  (de  mS'tr’),  Joseph  Marie,  Count.  French-Sardinian  statesman, 

philosopher,  and  writer . . 1754—1821. 

Maistie,  de,  _Xavier,  Count.  Brother  of  J.  M.  French  essayist  and  novelist. 1763 — 1852. 
Maitland  (mat'ldnd),  Frederic  William.  Eng.  lawyer.  [Hist.  Eng.  Law.]..  1850 — 1906. 
Maitland,  Richard,  Sir.  Lord  Lethington.  Scot,  poet,  lawyer,  and  antiquary. 1496 — 1586. 

Maittaire  (mg'tSr'),  Michel.  French  philologist  and  bibliographer . 1668 — 1747. 

Majorano  (ma/yo-ra'n5),  Gaetano.  See  Caffarelli. 

Makarov  (ma-ka'rof),  Stepan  Osipovich.  Russian  vice-admiral . 1848 — 1904. 

Makart  (ma'kart),  Hans.  Austrian  painter . 1840—1884. 

Malabari  (mSl'd-ba'rT),  Behramji  Merwauji.  Hindu  poet  and  social  reformer.l 854—1 912. 

Malcolm  (mai'kwm)  III.  Canmore .  King  of  Scotland  (1057-93) .  ?  — 1093. 

Malcolm,  John,  Sir.  British  general,  administrator,  and  historian . 1769 — 1833. 

Malcom  (mgl'kwm),  Howard.  American  Baptist  divine  and  author . 1799 — 1879. 

Malebranche,  de  (de  mal'braNsh'),  Nicolas.  French  philosopher . 1638—1715. 

Blalesherbes,  de  (de  mal'zgrb'),  Chretien  Guillaume  de  Lamoignon.  French 

statesman.  Guillotined . 1721 — 1794. 

Malet  (mXPSt),  Lucas.  Pseudonym  of  Mary  St.  Ledger  Harrison. 

Malherbe,  de  (de  mal'Srl/),  Frangois.  French  poet  and  critic . 1555 — 1628. 

Malibrail  (ma/le'braN' ;  Anglicized ,  mal'T-brXn),  Maria  Felicita,  born  Garcia. 

Wife  oj  Charles  Auguste  de  Beriol.  French  operatic  mezzo-soprano . 1S08 — 1836. 

Mallarmd  (imVlar'ma'b  Stephane.  French  symbolistic  poet . 1842 — 1898. 

Mallet  (in&l'gt),  or  Malloch  (mSPfiK),  David.  Scottish  poet . 1705M765. 

Mallock  (mSl'fik),  William  Hurrell.  Eng.  theological  and  sociological  writer.1849  - . 

Malmesbury  (mamz'ber-T),  James  Howard  Harris,  third  Earl  of.  English 

statesman . 1807—1889. 

Malmesbury,  William  of.  English  historian . 1095?-1143? 

Malone  (ma-lon'),  Edmund.  Irish  Shakespearean  scholar . 1741 — 1812. 

Malory  (mgl'6-rT),  Thomas,  Sir.  [M or  le  dl  Arthur .]  Born  prob.  in  England,  .ft.  1470. 

Malpighi  (miil-pe'ge),  Marcello.  Italian  anatomist . 1628 — 1694. 

Malte-Brun  (maPtS-broon' ;  F.  pron.  mdlt'-bruN'),  Conrad.  Properly  Malthe 

Bruun.  Danish  geographer . 1775 — 1826. 

Malthus  (mSl'thws),  Thomas  Robert.  English  political  economist . 1766 — 1834. 

Malus  (magus'),  Etienne  Louis.  French  engineer  and  physicist . 1775 — 1812. 

Mamiani  della  Rovere (ma-mya'ne dSPla  ro'va-ra),  Terenzio,  Count.  Italian 

poet,  philosopher,  and  statesman . 1799 — 1885. 

Manchester  (mSn'ches-ter),  Edward  Montagu,  Earl  of.  Eng.  statesman..  ..1602 — 1671. 

Mancini  (man-che'ne),  Hortensia.  Duchess  of  Mazarin.  Italian  beauty . 1646 — 1699. 

Mancini.  Pasquale  Stanislao  Italian  statesman  and  jurist . 1817 — 1888. 

Mandeville  (m5n'de-vTl),  John,  Sir.  Reputed  author  of  “Travels” . 1300  M372? 

Manes  (ma'nez),  or  Mani  (ma'ne),  or  Manichaeus  (m&PT-ke'as).  Founder 

of  the  sect  of  Manichseans .  216?-  276? 

Manet  (rna/nS'),  Edouard.  French  impressionist  painter . 1832 — 1883. 

ManethO  (m5n'e-tho).  Egyptian  historian  .  . fl.  b.  c.  250? 

Manfred  (man'fred).  (Hal.  Manlredl,  miin-fra'de.)  Prince  of  Tarentum, 

and  king  of  the  Two  Sicilies  (1258-66) . 1232 — 1266. 

Manfredi  (man-fra'de),  Eustachio.  Italian  geometer  and  astronomer . 1674 — 1734. 

Manin  (ma-nen'),  Daniele.  Italian  patriot  and  statesman . 1804 — 1857. 

Manley,  or  Manly  (miln'lT),  John.  American  naval  commander . 1733 — 1793. 

Manley  (mSn'IT),  Mary  de  la  Riviere.  English  authoress . 1603 — 1724. 

Mann  (mSn),  Horace.  American  educationist . 1796 — 1859. 

Manning  (mSn'Tng),  Daniel.  Am.  journ.,  banker,  and  sec.  of  treas.  (1885-87).1831 — 1887. 

Manning,  Henry  Edward.  English  cardinal  and  author . 1808 — 1892. 

Manoel  (ma-nwaP).  See  Emanuel. 

Manoel  de  NescimentO  (dg  n8s'e-mSN'td6),  Francisco.  Filinlo  Elysio.  Por¬ 
tuguese  poet . 1734—1819. 

Mansart,  or  Mansard  (maN'sar'),  Frangois.  Fr.  arch.  [Mansard  roof.]...  1598 — 1666. 

Mansart,  or  Mansard,  Jules  Hardouin.  Nephew  of  F.  Fr.  architect . 1645 — 1708. 

Mansleld.  von  (fon  man8'f£lt),  Peter  Ernst,  Count.  German  general . 1580 — 1626. 

Mansfield  (manz'feld),  Richard.  English  actor  in  America . 1857 — 1907. 

Mansfield,  William  Murray,  Earl  of.  Lord  chief  justice  of  England . 1705 — 1793. 

Mansur,  Al.  See  A l- Mansur. 

Mantegazza  (man/ta-gat'sa),  Paolo.  Italian  anthropologist . 1831 — 1910. 

Mantegna  (man-tan'ya),  Andrea.  Italian  painter  and  line,  engraver . 1431 — 1506. 

ManteU  (mSn'tSl),  Gideon  Algernon.  English  geologist  and  writer . 1790 — 1852. 

Mantell.  Robert  Bruce.  Scottish  actor  in  America . 1854  - . 

Manteuffel,VOn  (fon  man'toi-f£l), Edwin  Hans  Karl, Baron.  Pr.  field  marshal. 1809 — 1885. 

Manuel  I.  Connie' mis.  Byzantine  emperor  (1143-80) . 1120—1180. 

Manuel  II.  Palseol'ogus.  Byzantine  emperor  (1391-1425) . 1348 — 1425. 

Manuel  II.  Second  son  of  Carlos  I.  King  of  Portugal  (1908-10) . 1889  - . 

Manuel  (ma/nii-SP),  Eugene.  French  poet  and  miscellaneous  writer . 1823 — 1901. 

Manuel,  Jacques  Antoine.  French  politician  and  orator . 1775 — 1827. 

Manutlus  (md-nu'shl-ws),  Aldus.  (Pal.  Manuzio,  ma-noot'syo.)  The  Elder. 

Italian  printer.  Inventor  of  the  type  called  Italic . 1450 — 1515. 

Manzoni  (man-dzo'ne),  Alessandro.  Italian  novelist  and  poet . 1785 — 1873. 

Map  (m8p),  or  Mapes  (maps  ;  ma'pez),  Walter.  Welsh  author . 1140?-1209? 

Maquet  (ma'kS'),  Auguste.  Fr.  novelist.  Lit.  partner  of  Alex.  Dumas,  Phe. 1813 — 1888. 

Mar  (mar),  John  Erskine,  11th  Earl  of.  Bobbing  John.  Scot.  Jacobite . 1675 — 1732. 

Marat  (ma'ra/),  Jean  Paul.  French  revolutionist.  Killed  by  Charlotte  Corday.1744 — 1793. 

Maratti  (ma-rat'te),  or  Maratta  (-ta),  Carlo.  Italian  painter . 1625—1713. 

Marbeau  (mar' bo'),  Jean  Baptiste  Firmin.  French  philanthropist . 1798 — 1875. 

Marceau  (mar'so'),  Frangois  S^verin  des  Graviers.  French  general . 1769 — 1796. 

Marcel  (mar'sSl'),  Jean  Joseph.  French  Orientalist . 1776 — 1854. 

Marcello  (mar-chSl'lo),  Benedetto.  Italian  musical  composer . 1680 — 1739. 

Marcel'lus,  Marcus  Claudius.  Rom.  consul  and  conq.  of  Syracuse . B.  c.  268?-  208. 

March  (march),  Francis  Andrew.  American  philologist . 1825 — 1911. 

Marchand  (mar'shaN'),  Etienne.  French  navigator . 1755—1793. 

Marchand,  Felix  Gabriel.  Canadian  author  and  statesman  . 1832 — 1900. 

Marchand,  Jean  Baptiste.  French  soldier  and  explorer.  [Fashoda.] . 1863  - . 

Marchesi  (mar-ka'ze),  Pompeo.  Italian  sculptor .  1789 — 1858. 

Marchetti  (raar-ket'te),  Filippo.  Italian  composer . 1835 — 1902. 

Marconi  (inar-ko'ne),  Guglielmo.  Ital.  electrician.  [  Wireless  telegraphy.]. 1811  - . 

Marco  Polo  (mar'ko  po'lo).  See  Polo,  Marco. 

Marcou  (mar'koo'),  Jules.  French-American  geologist . 1824 — 1898. 

Marcus  Aurelius  (mar'kils  6-re'lT-Ms).  See  Antoninus. 

Marcy  (mar's!), William  Learned.  Am.  statesman,  and  sec.  of  state  (1853--57).1786 — 1857. 

Marbchal  (mA'ra'Bh&l'),  Charles  Laurent.  French  painter . 1801 — 1887. 

Marenco  (ma-rgq'ko),  Leopoldo,  Count.  Italian  writer . 1831—1899. 

Maret  (ma/rg'),  Hugues  Bernard,  Duke  of  Bassano.  French  statesman . 1703 — 1839. 

Marey  (ma'rg')  Etienne  Jules.  French  physiologist .  1830 — 1904. 

Margaret  (mar'gd-rgt)  of  Anjou.  Queen  of  Henry  VI.  of  England . 1430 — 1482. 

Margaret  of  Austria.  Regent  of  the  Netherlands  (1507-30) . 1480 — 1530. 

Margaret  of  Denmark.  The  Semiramis  of  the  North.  Queen  of  Norway, 

Denmark,  and  Sweden  (1387-1412) . ^ . . 1353 — 1412. 

Margaret  of  Navarre.  Margaret  of  Angouleme,  or  of  Valois ,  or  of  Alenpon. 

Queen  of  Navarre  (1544-49)  and  poet . 1492 — 1549. 

Margaret  of  Parma.  Regent  of  the  Netherlands  (1559-67) . 1522—1586. 

Margaret  of  Scotland.  Queen  and  patron  saint  of  Scotland .  ?  — 1093. 

Margaret  of  Valois.  Queen  of  France . 1553—1615. 

Marggraf  (marg'graf),  Andreas  Sigismund.  German  chemist . 1709 — 1782. 

Margueritte  (mar/ge-ret'),  Paul.  French  novelist . 1860—1018. 

Margueritte,  Victor.  Brother  of  Paul.  French  novelist . 1866  - . 

Marheineke  (mar-hi'n?-ke),  Philipp  Konrad.  German  theologian . 1780 — 1846. 

Maria  Christina( ma- re'a  kres-te'na).  (Sp.  Cristina.)  Queen  dowager  of  Spain. 1S06 — 1878. 

Maria  Christina.  (Sp.  Cristina-)  Queen  regent  of  Spain  (1886-1902) . 1858  - . 

Maria  n.  da  Gloria  (da  glo're-a).  Queen  of  Portugal  (1826-28  ;  1834-53) ...  1819 — 1853. 
Maria  Theresa  (md-ri'd  t8-re'sd).  (Ger.  Maria  Theresia,  ma-re'a  ta-ra'ze-a). 

Wife  of  the  emperor  Francis  I.,  and  queen  of  Hungary  and  Bohemia . 1717 — 1780. 

Mariana  (miPre-a'na),  Juan  de.  Spanish  historian  and  scholar . 1536 — 1623. 


food,  fcTot  •  out,  oil ;  chair  ;  go  ;  sing,  iijk  ;  *feen,  thin;  natjjre,  verdure  (250) ;  K  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144) ;  boN  ;  yet;  zh  =  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Gorom. 
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Born.  Died. 

Marie  Amalie  de  Bourbon  (m&'re'  i'ma'le'  de  boor'bSn').  Wife  of  Louis 

Philippe . 1782—1866. 

Marie  Antoinette  (mA're'  aN'twa'nSt'),  Joseplie  Jeanne  de  Lorraine.  Daugh¬ 
ter  of  Maria  Theresa,  and  wife  of  Louis  XVI.  of  France.  Executed .  1765 — 1793. 

Marie  de  MddiciS  (m&'re'  de  ma'de'ses').  2d  wife  of  Henry  IV.  of  France.. 1573 — 1642. 

Marie  Louise  (m&'re'  l<5o-ez').  Second  wife  of  Napoleon  1 . 1791 — 1847. 

Mariette  (ma're'gt/),  Auguste  Edouard.  French  Egyptologist . 1821 — 1881. 

Marini  (ma-re'ne),  or  Marino  (-no),  Giambattista.  Italian  poet . 1569 — 1025. 

Marinoni  (ma're-no'ne),  Giovanni  Giacomo.  Italian  mathematician . 1676 — 1755. 

Mario  (ma're-o),  Giuseppe.  Marquis  of  Candia.  Italian  operatic  tenor . 1810 — 1883. 

Marion  (mXr'T-3n),  Francis.  American  Revolutionary  general . 1732 — 1795. 

Mariotte  (ma're-ot'),  Edme.  French  physicist.  [Mariotte's  law.] . 1620?-10S4. 

Marius  (ma'il-us  ;  115),  Caius.  Roman  general  and  consul . b.  c.  157?-  86. 

Marivaux,  de  (de  ma're'vo'),  Pierre  Carlet  de  Chamblain.  French  author. 1688 — 1763. 

Markham  (mar'kSm),  Clements  Robert,  Sir.  English  geographer . 1830—1916. 

Markham,  Edwin.  American  poet.  [The  Man  with  the  Hoe. . 1852  - . 

Markovich  (mar'ko-rlch),  Marya  Aleksandrovna.  Pseudonym  Marko- 

Vdvchok.  Russian  novelist . 1830 — 1907. 

Marlborough  (marl'bo-rii;  mdl'brfi),John  Churchill,  Duke  of.  English  general.1650 — 1722. 

Marlborough.  Sarah  Jennings,  Duchess  of.  Favorite  of  Queen  Anne . 1660 — 1744. 

Marlitt  (mar'lTt),  E.  Pseudonym  of  Eugenie  John. 

Marlowe  (ttiar'lo),  Christopher  (Kit).  English  dramatist . 1564 — 1593. 

Marlowe,  Julia.  Real  name  SaraA  Frances  Frost.  English  actress  in  America.  1866  - . 

Marmier  (mar'mya'),  Xavier.  French  author .  . 1809 — 1892. 

Marmont,  de  (de  mar'mON'),  Auguste  Fr^d^ric  Louis  Viesse.  Duke  of  Ragusa. 

Marshal  of  France . 1774 — 1852. 

Marmontel  (m&r'mON'tgl'),  Jean  Francois.  Fr.  dramatist,  novelist,  and  critic. 1723 — 1799. 
Marnix,  van  (van  mar'nTks),  Philip.  See  Sainte-Aldegonde,  de. 

Marochetti  (ma'ro-kSt'te),  Carlo,  Baron.  Sardinian  sculptor . 1805 — 1868. 

Marot  (raa'ro'),  Clement.  French  poet . 1495—1544. 

Marquand  (mar-kwand'),  Henry  Gordon.  Am.  capitalist  and  art  connoisseur.  1S19 — 1902. 

Marquette  (market'),  Jacques.  French  explorer  of  the  Mississippi . 1637—1075. 

Marracci  (mar-rat'che),  Lodovico.  Ital.  Orientalist.  Ed.  of  the  Koran . 1012 — 17U0. 

Marrast  (ma'rast'),  Armand.  French  politician  and  journalist . 1801 — 1852. 

Marryat  (m5r'T-5t),  Florence.  Daughter  of  following.  Mrs.  Ross-Church. 

Mrs.  Lean.  English  novelist  and  dramatist . 1838 — 1899. 

Marryat,  Frederick.  English  naval  officer  and  novelist . 1792—1848. 

Marsden  (marz'den),  William.  British  Orientalist .  . 1754 — 1836. 

Marsh  (marsh),  George  Perkins.  American  philologist  and  diplomatist . 1801 — 1882. 

Marsh,  James.  American  theologian  and  scholar . 1794 — 1842. 

Marsh,  Othniel  Charles.  American  paleontologist  . 1831 — 1899. 

Marshall  (mar'shal),  Alfred.  English  political  economist . 1842  - . 

Marshall,  Humphrey.  American  politician . 1812 — 1872. 

Marshall,  John.  American  jurist  and  statesman.  Chief  justice  U.  S.  Su¬ 
preme  Court  (1801-35) . 1755 — 1835. 

Marshall,  William  Calder.  Scottish  sculptor . 1813 — 1894. 

Marshman  (marsh'mdn),  Joshua.  Eng.  missionary  and  Chinese  scholar _ 1768 — 1837. 

Marsigli  (mar-sel'ye),  Luigi  Ferdinando,  Count.  Italian  naturalist .  1658—1730. 

Marston  (mar'stwn),  John.  English  dramatist  and  poet . 1575?-1634. 

Marston,  John  Westland.  English  poet  and  dramatist . 1819 — 1890. 

Marston,  Philip  Bourke.  English  poet,  novelist,  and  essayist . 1850 — 1887. 

Martel  de  Janville,  de  (de  marvel'  de  zhaN'vel'),  Sibylle  G.  M.  A.,  born  de 

Riquetti  de  Mirabeau,  Countess.  Gyp.  French  novelist . 1S50  - . 

Martens,  de  (de  mar'tSnz),  Frederick.  In  Russ.,  Fedor  Fedorovich  Martens. 

Russian  jurist.  [International  Law.] .  . 1845 — 1909. 

Martial  (mar'shT-al).  M a rfcus  Valerius  Mar tiarlis.  Lat.  epigrammatist  .. .  40?-  102? 
Martignac,  de  (de  m&r'ten'yak'),  Jean  Baptiste  Silvere  Gaye,  Viscount. 

French  statesman . 1776 — 1832. 

Martin  (mar'taN'),  Bon  Louis  Henri.  French  historian.  . 1810 — 1883. 

Martin,  Francois  Xavier.  French  jurist  and  historian  in  America . 1764?-1846. 

Martin  (mar'tin),  Homer  D.  American  landscape  painter . 1836 — 1897. 

Martin,  John.  English  historical  and  landscape  painter . 1789 — 1854 

Martin,  Luther.  American  lawyer  and  political  leader . 1748 — 1826. 

Martin,  Theodore,  Lady.  See  Faucit,  Helena  Saville. 

Martin,  Theodore,  Sir.  English  poet,  translator,  and  essayist . 1816—1909. 

Martineau  (mar'tT-no),  Harriet.  Sister  of  James.  Eng.  miscellaneous  writer.  1802 — 1876. 

Martineau,  James.  Unitarian  divine  and  metaphysician . 1805 — 1900. 

Martinelll  (mar'te-nSl'le),  Sebastiano,  Cardinal.  Italian  prelate . 1848—1918. 

Martinez  Campos  (mar-te'nath  kam'pos),  Arsenio.  Sp.  gen.  and  statesman . .  1834 — 1900. 
Martinez  de  la  Rosa  (da  la  ro'sa),  Francisco.  Spanish  statesman  and  poet. . .  1789 — 1862. 
Martini  (  mar-te'ne),  Giambattista.  Padre  Martini.  Ital.  mus.  composer.  ..1706 — 1784. 
Martini  (real  name  Schwarzendorf ),  Johann  Paul  Egidus.  II  Tedesco.  Ger¬ 
man  musical  composer . 1741 — 1816. 

Martini,  Simone.  Sometimes  called  Simone  Memmi.  Italian  painter . 12S3?-1344. 

Martini  (real  name  Martin  y  Solar),  Vicente.  Spanish  musical  composer - 1754 — 1810. 

Martius,  von  (fon  mar'tse-dos),  Karl  Friedrich  Philipp.  Ger.  botanist . 1794 — 1868. 

Marvel,  Ik  (Ik  mar'vSl).  Pseudonym  of  Donald  Grant  Mitchell. 

Marvell  (mar'vSl), Andrew.  The  British  Aristides.  Eng.  poet  and  misc.writer.1621 — 1678. 

Marvin  (mar'viu),  Charles  Frederick.  American  meteorologist . 1858  — -. 

Marx  (marks),  Karl.  German  socialist,  and  journalist  in  England . 1818 — 1883. 

Mary(ma'rT;  115).  Queen  of  England.  Victoria  Mary  Augusta  Louise  Olga 

Pauline  Claudine  Agnes.  Consort  of  George  V . 1867  - . 

Mary  I.  Bloody  Queen  Mary.  Queen  of  England  (1553-58) . 1516 — 1558. 

Mary  II.  Joint  sovereign  of  Great  Britain  with  her  husband  William  III.  ..1662 — 1694. 

Mary  Stuart  (stu'drt).  Queen  of  Scots  (1542-67).  Beheaded . 1542 — 1587. 

Masaccio  (ma-zat'cho).  Real  name  Tommaso  Guidi.  Italian  painter . 1401 — 1428. 

Masanlepo  (ma'za-nygPlo).  In  full  Tommaso  Ani >11  o.  Neapolitan  insurgent. 1623 — 1647. 

Mascagni  (mas-kan've),  Paolo.  Italian  anatomist . 1752 — 1815. 

Mascagni,  Pietro.  Italian  composer.  [Cava/feria  Rusticana.] . 1863  - . 

Mascaron,  de  (de  mas'ka'rGN'),  Jules.  French  preacher  and  author . 1634 — 1703. 

Mascart  (mas'kar'),  Eleutliere  Elie  Nicolas.  French  physicist . 1S37 — 1908. 

Maaham  (mSsh'dra),  Abigail,  born  Hill.  Favorite  of  Queen  Anne  of  England. 1686 — 1734. 

Masinlssa  or  Massinissa  (mSs'T-nTs'd).  King  of  Numidia . b.  c.  238—  149. 

Maskelyne  (mSs'ke-lTn),  Nevil.  Eng.  astron.  [ Nautical  Almanac.] . 1732—1811. 

Masoiino  da  Panicaie  (ma'zo-le'no  da  pa'ne-ka'la).  Tommaso  di  Cristofando 

di  Fini.  Italian  painter . 1383?-ab.  1447. 

Mason  (ma's’n),  Francis.  American  missionary  to  Burma . 1799 — 1874. 

Mason,  George.  American  revolutionary  leader . 1725 — 1792. 

Mason,  James  Murray.  American  lawyer  and  Confederate  agent . 1798 — 1871. 

Mason,  Jeremiah.  American  lawyer  and  legislator .  . 1768 — 1848. 

Mason,  John.  Founder  of  New  Hampshire  . 1586 — 1635. 

Mason,  John,  Captain.  American  soldier.  Conqueror  of  the  Pequots . 1600 — 1672. 

Mason,  John  Mitchell.  American  divine  and  orator . 1770 — 1829. 

Mason,  John  Young.  American  statesman.  Secretary  of  navy . 1799 — 1859. 

Mason,  Lowell.  American  musical  composer . 1792 — 1872. 

Maspero  (mas'pe-ro'),  Gaston  Camille  Charles,  Sir.  French  Egyptologist.  ..1846 — 1916. 

Massasoit  (mifs'd-soit').  Father  of  King  Philip.  Wampanoag  sachem . 15S0?-1661. 

Massdna  (ma/sa'na'),  Andrg,  Prince  d’Essling.  Marshal  of  Napoleon  1 . 1758 — 1817. 

Massenet  (ina's’-ng'),  Jules  Emile  Frederic.  French  musician . 1842 — 1912. 

Massey  (mgs'!),  Gerald.  English  poet . . 1828 — 1907. 

Massillon  (ma'se'yON' ;  mXs'T-lon),  Jean  Baptiste.  French  pulpit  orator _ 1663 — 1742. 

Massinger  (mSs'T n-jer),  Philip.  English  dramatist . 1583 — 1640. 

Masson  (ma'soN'),  Antoine.  French  engraver . 1636 — 1700. 

Masson  (mSs'an),  David.  Scottish  critic  and  scholar . 1822 — 1907. 

Masson  (ui^sOn'),  Frederic.  French  historian.  [Napoleon.] . 1847  - . 

Massys  (missis'),  or  Matsys,  or  Metsys,  Quentin.  Flemish  painter . 1466 — 1530? 

Masudi  (mA-soo'de),  Abul-Hasan  Ali.  Arab  historian  and  geographer .  890?-  956. 

Matejko  (m&-ta'k$),  Jan  Alojzy.  Polish  historical  and  portrait  paintor . .1838—1893. 

Mather  (mXth'er),  Cotton.  American  theologian  and  writer . 1663 — 1728. 


Born.  Died. 

Mather,  Increase.  Father  of  Cotton.  American  divine.  President  of  Har¬ 
vard  College . 1639 — 1723. 

Matheson  (mitli'e-siln),  George.  Scottish  clergyman  and  author . 1842—1906. 

Mathew  (rnSth'u),  Theobald.  Father  Mathew.  “  The  apostle  of  temper¬ 
ance.”  Irish  priest . 1790 — 1856. 

Mathews  (mSth'uz),  Albert  Prescott.  American  physiological  chemist . 1871  - . 

Mathews,  Charles.  English  comedian . 1776 — 1835. 

Mathews,  Charles  James.  English  actor . 1803 — 1878. 

Mathews,  Shailer.  American  theologian  and  educator . 1863  . 

Mathews,  William.  American  journalist,  essayist,  and  misc.  writer .  1818 — 1909. 

Mathleu  (ma/tyfi'),  Francois  Desire.  French  cardinal  and  author .  1839 — 1908. 

Matsukata  (mat'sdb-ka'ta).  Marquis  Matsukata  Masayoshi  Japanese  states¬ 
man  and  financier.  [Gold  Standard.] . 1835  — * — . 

Matsys  (mates'),  or  Metsys  (met'sis'),  Quentin.  See  Massys. 

Matteis,  de  (da  mat-ta'es),  or  Mattel  (-ta'e),  Paolo.  Paoluccio.  Ital.  painter.  .1662 — 1723? 

Matter  (ma't&r'),  Jacques.  French  philosopher  and  historian . 1791 — 1864. 

Matteucci  (mat-ta'dot-che),  Carlo.  Ital.  author.  [ Electro-physiology .] . 1811 — 1868. 

Matthew  Paris  (mgtli'u),  or  Matthew  Of  Paris.  English  historian .  ?  —1259. 

Matthews  (msSth'uz),  (James)  Brander.  American  educator  and  author . 1852  - - 

Matthews,  Stanley.  Am.  senator.  Assoc,  justice  U.  S.  Supreme  Court .  1824 — 1889. 

Matthias  (md-thi'ds  ;  G.  ma-te'as).  Holy  Roman  emperor  (1612-19) . .  .1557 — 1619. 

Maturin  (ndR/u-nu),  Charles  Robert.  Irish  preacher  and  novelist . 1782 — 1824. 

Matzner  (mSts'ner),  Eduard  Adolf  Ferdinand.  Ger.  philol.  and  gram . 1805 — 1892. 

Mau  (mou),  August.  German  archaeologist.  [Pompeii.] . 1840 — 1909. 

Maudsley  (mOdz'lI),  Henry.  English  physiologist . 1835 — 1918. 

Mauduit  (mo'dwe'*),  Israel.  English  political  writer . 1708 — 1787. 

Maunder  (nffin'der),  Samuel.  English  compiler . 1785 — 1849. 

Maupassant,  de  (de  mo'pa'saN'),  (Henri  Rent*  Albert)  Guy.  French  novelist 

and  writer  of  short  stories .  . 1850 — 1893. 

Maupertuls,  de  (de  mo'pgr'twe'),  Pierre  Louis  Moreau.  French  astron . 1698 — 1759. 

Maurepas,  de  (de  mor'pa'),  Jean  Frt*d.  Phglippeaux,  Count.  Fr.  statesman.  1701 — 1781. 

Maurer,  von  (fon  mou'rer),  Georg  Ludwig.  German  jurist . 1790 — 1872. 

Maurice  (md'ris).  [Ger.  Moritz,  mo'rlts.)  Elector  of  Saxony.  German 

general .  1521 — 1553. 

Maurice  Of  Nassau.  Prince  of  Orange.  Dutch  general  and  statesman . 1567 — 1625. 

Maurice  Of  Nassau  Joan  Mauritz,  Count  of  Nassau-Siegen.  Dutch  general. 

Governor-general  in  Brazil . 1604 — 1679. 

Maurice  (mod  es'),  Antoine.  French  theologian  and  Orientalist . 1677 — 1756. 

Maurice  (mo'ris;  mo-res'),  Frederick  Denison.  Eng.  divine  and  author - 1S05 — 1872. 

Mauricius  (m6-rish'T-&s),  Flavius  Tiberius.  Byzantine  emperor  (582-603). ..  539?-  603. 

Maurokord-itos  (mav'ro-kSr-fcha'tos),  Aleksandros.  Greek  statesman . 1791 — 1865. 

Maury  (mo're'),  Jean  S  iff  rein.  French  cardinal  and  orator . 1746 — 1817. 

Maury,  Louis  Ferdinand  Alfred.  French  archaeologist . 1817 — 1892. 

Maury  (mfi'ri),  Matthew  Fontaine.  American  hydrographer . 1806 — 1873. 

Mauser,  von  (fon  mon'zer),  Paul.  German  inventor.  [Magazine  rifle.]  . .  .1838 — 1914. 

Max  (make),  Gabriel.  German  historical  painter . 1840  - 

Maxim  (mak'sim),  Hiram  Stevens,  Sir.  American  inventor  in  England. 

[Maxim  gun.] . 1840 — 1916. 

Maxim,  Hudson.  Brother  of  Sir  Hiram.  American  inventor.  [Explosives.] .  1853  - . 

Maximilian  (mgk'sT-mll'ydn  ;  -T-dn  ;  G.  mak'se-me'le-an)  I.  Holy  Roman  em¬ 
peror  (1493-1519) . 1459—1519. 

Maximilian  II.  Holy  Roman  emperor  (1564-76) . 1527 — 1576. 

Maximilian.  Ferdinand  Maximilian  Joseph.  Brother  of  Francis  Joseph  1. 

Archduke  of  Austria,  and  emp.  of  Mexico  (1864-67).  Executed  in  Mexico.. 1832 — 1867. 

Maxwell  (mdks'wel),  James  Clerk.  English  physicist . 1831—1879. 

Maxwell,  William  Stirling,  Sir.  See  Stjrling-Maxwell. 

May  (nia),  Phil.  English  illustrator  and  caricaturist . 1864 — 1903. 

May,  Samuel  Joseph.  American  clergyman  and  abolitionist . \ . 1797 — 1871. 

May,  Thomas  Erskine,  first  Baron  Farnborough.  English  historian . 1815 — 1886. 

Mayenne,  de  (de  ma/ygr\').  Charles  de  Lorraine,  Duke.  French  general . 1554 — 1611. 

Mayer  (ma'er),  Alfred  Marshall.  American  physicist . 1836 — 1897. 

Mayer  (mi'er),  Johann  1  china.  German  astronomer  and  mathematician . 1723 — 1762. 

Mayer,  von  (fon  mi'er),  Jui'ius  Robert.  German  physicist . 1814 — 1878. 

Mayhew  (ma'hu),  Henry.  English  journalist  and  miscellaneous  writer . 1812—1887. 

May  hew,  Jonathan.  American  clergyman  and  controversialist . 1720 — 1766. 

Mayhew,  Thomas.  First  minister  of  Marthas  Vineyard . 1621 — 1657. 

Maynard  (ma'ndrd),  Charles  Johnson.  American  naturalist . 1845  - . 

M’aynwarJllg  (niSn'd-rTng),  Arthur.  Eng.  political  and  misc.  writer . 1668 — 1712. 

Mayo  (ma'o),  Amory  Dwight.  American  divine  and  educationist . 1823 — 1907. 

Mayo-Smith  (ma'o-smith'),  Richmond.  Am.  polit.  econ.  and  educator . 1854 — 1901. 

Mazade,  de(de  ma-'zad'),  Louis  Charles  Jean  Robert.  French  publicist . 1820 — 1893. 

Mazarin  (F.  m&'za'riiN';  Eng.  rndz'd-ren'),  It.  Mazarinl  (mad'za-re'ne), 

Jules  or  Giulio.  Cardinal,  born  in  Italy.  Prime  minister  of  Louis  XIV.. 1602 — 1661. 

Mazeppa  (md-zep'd),  Ivan  Stefanovich.  Hetman  of  the  Cossacks . 1640 — 1709. 

Mazzini  (mat-se'ne),  Giuseppe.  Italian  patriot  and  revolutionist . 1805 — 1872. 

Mazzolini  (mat'so-le'ne),  Lodovico.  Italian  painter . ab.  1478 — 1528. 

Mazzoni  (mat-so'ne),  Guido.  Italian  poet  and  critic . 1859  - . 

Mazzuoll  (mat-swo'le),  or  Mazzola  (mat-66'la).  See  Parmiglano. 

Me.  See  under  Mac. 

Mead  (med),  Larkin  Goldsmith.  American  sculptor . 1835 — 1910. 

Meade  (med),  George  Gordon.  American  general.  [Gettysburg.], . 1815 — 1872. 

Meagher  (ma'her;  172),  Thomas  Francis.  Irish  rev.  and  Am.  general . 1823 — 1867. 

M£chain  (ma'shSN'),  Pierre  Francois  AndrA  French  astronomer . 1744 — 1804. 

Mechitar,  o?  Mekhitar  (mSK'T-tar'),  Peter  Manoug.  Armenian  reformer.  ..1676 — 1749. 
Mechnikov.  See  Metchnikoff,  6lie. 

Medhurst  (med'hdrst),  Walter  Henry.  English  missionary.  Chinese  scholar..  .1796 — 1857. 
Medici,  de’  (da  med'e-che),  Alessandro,  first  duke  of  Florence.  Assassinated..  1510  ?-1537. 

Medici,  de’,  Cosmo,  or  Cosimo,  I.  The  Elder  Chief  of  Florentine  Rep . 1389—1464. 

Medici,  de’,  Cosmo,  or  Cosimo.  The  Great.  First  grand  duke  of  Tuscany.. .1519 — 1574. 
Medici,  de’,  Lorenzo  I.  The  Magniflcenl.  Prince  of  Florence.  Poet,  scholar, 

rnd  patron  of  art  and  literature . 1449 — 1492. 

M^dicis,  de  (de  ma/de'ses').  See  Catherine  de’  Medici. 

Meding  (ma'dTng),  Oskar.  Gregor  Sam arov.  German  novelist . 1829 — 1903. 

Meer,  van  der  (van'  der  mar'),  Jan.  The  Elder.  Dutch  painter . 1628 — 1691. 

Meer,  van  der,  Jan.  The  Younger.  Son  of  preceding.  Dutch  painter . 1656 — 1705. 

Meer,  van  der,  Jan.  Of  Delft.  Called  Jaw  Vermeer.  Dutch  painter . 1632 — 1675. 

Mehemet  All  (ma'h?-mSt  a'le),  or  Moham'med  All.  Pasha  or  viceroy  of 

Egypt . 1769—1849. 

Mehmed  V.  (ma'mSt).  See  Mohammed  V. 

M6hul  (ma'ul'),  Etienne  Henri.  French  composer.  [Joseph.] . 1763 — 1817. 

Meigs  (mSgz),  Montgomery  Cunningham.  American  general . 1816 — 1892. 

Meigs,  Return  Jonathan.  American  soldier  and  pioneer . 1734 — 1823. 

Mei-ji  (ma'e-je').  Name  of  the  reign  of  Mutsuhito,  emperor  of  Japan  (1867-1912) . 

Meilhac  (mS'y&kD,  Henri.  French  dramatist  (chiefly  in  collaboration  with 

Ludovic  Hal^vy) . 1831 — 1897. 

Melnhold  (mln'holt),  Johannes  Wilhelm.  German  divine  and  writer . 1797 — 1851. 

Meissner  (mls'ner),  Alfred.  German  poet.  [Ziska.] . 1822 — 1885. 

Meissonier  (me'so'nya'),  Jean  Louis  Ernest.  French  painter . 1815 — 1891. 

Mejia  (ma-he'a  ;  189),  Tomas.  Mexican  soldier.  Executed . 1812?-1867. 

Mekhitar.  See  Mechitar. 

Melanchthon  (me-15qk'th?in  ;  -tun ;  G.  mg-lai)K't$n),  less  correctly  Melan- 

thon,  Philipp.  German  Lutheran  reformer .  . 1497 — 1560 

Melba  (mel'ba),  Madame.  Real  name  Nellie  (born  Mitchell)  Armstrong. 

Operatic  soprano,  born  in  Australia . 1861?  - . 

Melbourne  (m§l'bi2rn),  William  Lamb,  second  Viscount.  Eng.  statesman.  ..1779 — 1848. 

Melchers  (mSl'kerz),  Gari.  American  painter . 1860  - . 

Melchthal,  von  der  (fon  der  mSli'tal),  Arnold.  Legend.  Swiss  patriot  of  14th  c. 

Melendez  Valdes  (ma-16n'dath  val-das'),  Juan.  Spanish  poet . 1754 — 1817. 

Meletius  (me-le'shT-tis),  Saint.  Bishop  of  Antioch .  ?  —  381. 


ale,  senate,  cam.  !tm,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofd ;  eve,  Svent,  find,  recent,  maker;  Ice,  Ill;  old,  3bey,  orb,  5dd,  s5ft,  connect;  use,  unite,  Rrn,  Up,  circus,  menii; 
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Mellkov  (mn'yi-kif),  Lorl«.  8ee  Loeis-Mklikov.  Born.  Died. 

Moline  (ma  len  ),  Fblix  Jules.  French  statesman. . . 1838  _ 

Mnlllni  Sir; “enrik-  Swedish  historical  novelist . 1803 — 1876! 

SJ0iL°^  (“tSl-lo  ne),  Macedomo.  Italian  physicist . 1798 _ 1854. 

MelvlUe  imSl™vin°  A Maf°*L  Port  author  (wrote  in  Spanish) . . .!  1011—1606! 

t™el  vll)  Andrew.  Scottish  religious  reformer . 1545—1622. 

Meivllle  n  ,  "'®  admiral  and  chief  engineer  in  U.  S.  navy ..  1841-1912. 

Melville,  Henry  Duudas,  Viscount.  See  Dundas,  Henry. 

SJfJjHJ,8’  ,Ameii?an  traveler  and  novelist.  [AVvi  stories.] . 1819— 1S91. 

-T,n?).’  or  Mem'lino,  Hans.  Flemish  painter . 1430—1495. 

Meinmi  (mSin  me),  Simone.  See  Martini,  Simone. 

memmillger  (mSm'Tn-jer),  Charles  Gustavus.  German-American  politician. 

Confederate  secretary  of  the  treasury .  1803 _ 1888 

MmrinlttI1iaZi!r  •  French  scholar,  critic,  and  writer . 1613—1692! 

MonrtlU'So  S1flMhI'“S!’ R^eng-tse‘  Chinese  philosopher . b.  c.  372—  289? 

Mendeffm^n'dM^Davi^  'see^NEANDEif.  ^^  A‘Var°  ^  “aVigat°r . 10i1-1595- 

Mendel,  Gregor  Johann.  _  Austriau  botanist.  [Mendel's  law.] . 1822—1884. 

Mendelssohn  (mSn  del-sou),  Moses.  German  Jewish  philosopher . 1729 — 1786. 

Mendelssohn-Bartholdy  (-biiiVtSl'de'),  Jakob  Ludwig  Felix  Grandson  of 

Moses.  German  musical  composer . .  .1809 _ 1847 

Mendelyeev  (mSn'dyg-lya'ygf),  Dmitri  Ivanovich.  Russian  chemist.  [Peri¬ 
odic  law.] . L . 1S34— 1907. 

1  Fhomas  Corwin.  Am.  electrician  and  physicist.  1841  - . 

Mendbs  (iu5n  d8a'),  Catulle.  French  poet  and  novelist . 1841 — 1909. 

Mendes  (nieu'dgs),  Frederick  de  Sola.  Eng.  Jewish  clergyman  in  America.  . .  1850  - . 

Mendoza,  do  (da  m£n-do/tlia  ;  -sa  ;  268),  Diego  Hurtado.  Spanish  author  and 

diplomatist . .  1503 _ 1575 

Mendoza,  de,  Inigo  Lopez.  See  Santillana,  de,  Marquis.  " 

Menelik  n.  (mSii'8-Hk).  Negus  Negust  ( King  of  Kings).  King  of  Slioa  and 

emperor  (1889-1913)  of  Abyssinia . 1844 _ 1913. 

Mendndez  de  Avilds  (ma-nSu'dath  da  ii've-las'),  Pedro.  Spanish  admiral, 

and  colonizer  of  Florida .  . .1519 _ 1574. 

Mendndez  y  Pelayo  (e  pa-iii'yS),  Marcelino.  Sp.  writer  anil  politician . ! ! ! ! !  1856— 1912-. 

Menger  (meng'er),  Carl.  Austrian  political  economist  . 1S40 - . 

Mengs  (mSnks),  Anton  Raphael.  German  historical  and  portrait  painter..  .1728 — 1779. 
Meng-tse  (mSng'-tsQ').  See  Mencius. 

Menno  Simons,  or  Symons,  or  Simonis  (m&u'o  sPmSns  ;  si-mo'uTs).  Dutch 

religious  reformer . . . jqgo _ 1559, 

Menpes  (mSra'pgs),  Mortimer.  English  (Australian  born)  artist .’ . .!!!!! ! ! ! !  1 855  ? - ! 

Menshikov  (men'sh$-kof),  Aleksandr  Danilovich,  Prince.  Russian  statesman.  1072 — 1729. 
Menshikov,  Aleksandr  Sergyeevich,  Prince.  Great-grandson  of  A.  D.  Rus- 

sian  general . . 1787—1869. 

Menzel  (men'tscl),  Adolf  Friedrich  Erdmann.  Ger.  historical  painter . 1815—1905. 

Menzel,  Karl  Adolf.  German  historian . 1784 _ 1855. 

Menzel,  Wolfgang.  German  historian,  novelist,  and  critic. . . ! ! . . . 1798—1873! 

Mercadante  (mer'kii-dan'ta),  Saverio.  Italian  composer . 1797—1870. 

Mercator  (mer-ka'ter ;  mSr-ka'tor),  Gerhard.  Real  name  Gerhard  Kremer. 

Flemish  geographer.  [Mercator's  projection.] . 1512—1594. 

Mercer  (mdr'ser),  Henry  Chapman.  Am.  anthropologist  and  archaeologist  .  .1856  - . 

Mercer,  Hugh.  American  Revolutionary  general . 17207-1777. 

Mercid  (mSr'sya'),  Jean  Marius  Antonin.  French  sculptor . 1845—1916. 

Mercier  (mgr'sya'),  Louis  Sebastien.  French  dramatist,  novelist,  and  critic. 1740— 1814. 

Meredith  (mgr'e-dltli),  George.  English  novelist  and  poet . 1828 — 1909. 

Meredith,  Owen.  See  Bulwer-Lytton,  Edward  Robert. 

Meredith,  William  Morris.  American  lawyer  and  politician . 1799 — 1873. 

Merezhkovski  (m6'resli-k6f'skT),  Dmitri  Sergyeevich.  Russian  novelist ....  1866  - . 

Mergenthaler  (mgr'gen-ta'ler),  Ottmar.  Ger.-Am.  inventor.  [Linotype.]..  1854-^-1899. 

Merlan  (ma're-an),  Maria  Sibylla.  Swiss  artist  and  naturalist . 1647—1717. 

Mdrimde  (ma're'ma'),  Prosper.  French  novelist  and  historian . 1803—1870. 

Merlvale  (mSr'T-val),  Charles.  English  historian.  [Rome.] . 1S08 — 1893. 

Merle  d’Aubignd  (niSrl  do'ben'ya'),  Jean  Henri.  Swiss  historian . 1794 — 1872. 

Merlin  (mQr'ITn).  Merlin  Ambrosius  (Welsh  Myrrdin  Emrys ),  a  legendary 
enchanter  of  5tli  oent.,  confused  with  Merlin  Caledonius  or  Silvester 
[Myrrdin  Wyllt ),  a  bard  of  6th  cent. 

Merlin  de  Doual  (mSr'ISN'  de  doo'a'),  Philippe  Antoine,  Count.  Fr.  jurist. 1754 — 1838 

Merrlam  (inSr'T-din),  Clinton  Hart.  American  physician  and  biologist . 1855  - 

Merrick  (mSr'lk),  James.  English  poet.  [The  Chameleon.] . 1720 — 1769 

Merrill  (mgr'Il),  George  Perkins.  American  geologist . 1854  - . 

Merriman  (mgr'I-mdn),  Henry  Seton.  Real  name  Hugh  Slowed  Scotl.  Eng¬ 
lish  novelist . 1862 — 1903 

Merriman,  John  Xavier.  Cape  Colony  politician  and  premier . 1841 

Merritt  (mSr'Tt),  Anna  Lea.  American  artist . 1844 

Merritt,  Wesley.  Am.  general  and  military  gov.  of  Phil.  Isis . 1836 — 1910 

Merry  (mSr'T),  William  Walter.  English  educator  and  classical  editor . 1835  - 

Merry  del  Val  (m8r're  d<51  val'),  Rafael.  Spanish  cardinal  and  pontifical  sec¬ 
retary  of  state  (1903-  ),  born  in  England . 1865 — 1917 

Mdry  (ma're'),  Joseph.  French  novelist  and  satirical  poet . 1798 — 18C6 

Merzlyakov  (mgr'zlyi-kSf'),  Aleksyey  Fedorovich.  Russian  writer . 1778 — 1830 

Mesdag  (niSs'daK),  Hendrik  Willem.  Dutch  marine  painter .  1831 — 1902 

Mesmer  (mgs'mer),  Franz  Anton  Ger.  originator  of  mesmerism .  1733—1815. 

Messalina  (mSs'd-li'na),  Valeria.  Infamous  Roman  woman,  third  wife  of  the 

Emperor  Claudius .  ? —  48. 

Messier  (mS'sya'),  Charles.  French  astronomer . 1730 — 1817 

MetastasiO  (ma'tas-ta'zyS),  Pietro  Antonio  Domenico  Bonaventura.  By  adop¬ 
tion  Metastasio  ;  orig.  Trapassi.  Italian  poet  and  dramatist . 1698 — 1782. 

Metchnikoff  (m5ch'nT-kof),  l5lie.  In  Russ.,  Ilya J/ich  Mechnikov .  Russian 

zoologist  and  bacteriologist  in  France.  [Nobel  prize  for  vied.,  1908.] - 1845 — 1916. 

Methuen (ingth'fi-en  ;  m£-thoo'2n),  Paul  Sanford,  third  Baron.  Eng.  general.  1845  - . 

Metternich,  von  (fon  mSt'er-nlK),  Klemens  Wenzel  Nepomuk  Lothar,  Prince. 

Austrian  statesman . • . 1773 — 1859. 

Metzu,  or  MetSU  (mSt'su),  Gabriel.  Dutch  genre  painter . . 1630 — 1667. 

Meulen,  van  der  (van  der  mti'leh),  Adam  Francois.  Flemish  hist,  painter.  .1632 — 1090. 
Meunler  (mfFnya'),  Constantin.  Belg.  hist,  and  genre  painter,  and  sculptor.  1831— 1905. 

Meusel  (moi'z^l),  Johann  Georg.  German  bibliographer  and  historian . 1743—1820. 

Meyer  (mPer),  Claus.  German  genre  painter .  . 1856  —  . 

Meyer,  George  von  Lengerke.  American  diplomatist  and  cabinet  officer . 1858 — 1918. 

Meyer,  Hans.  German  explorer.  [Kilimanjaro.’] . 1858  — 

Meyer,  Hans  Heinrich.  German  writer  on  art . 1<60  183-. 

Meyer,  Johann  Georg.  Meyer  von  Bremen.  German  genre  painter . 1813 — 1886. 

Meyer,  Leo.  German  philologist . . . . 1830  1910. 

Meyer  (me-y&r'),  Paul.  French  Romance  philologist . ;••••. . 1917. 

Meyer,  von  (fon  inFer),  Georg  Hermann.  German  anat.  and  physiologist. .  .1815 — 1892. 
Meyerbeer  (mPer-bar),  Giacomo.  Jakob  Meyer  Beer.  Ger.  Jewish  composer.1791— 1864. 

Meyerheim  (mi'er-hlra),  Friedrich  Eduard.  German  painter . 1808  1879. 

Meyerheim,  Paul  Friedrich.  Son  of  Friedrich  Eduard.  German  painter . .  .1842—1915- 

Meyer— Liibke  (-liip'ke),  Wilhelm.  Swiss  Romance  philologist . 1861  - . 

Mgzeray,  de  (de  ma'z’-rg'),  Francois  Eudes.  French  historian . 1610—1683. 

Mgzl&res  (ma'zySr'),  Alfred  Jean  Francois.  Fr.  literary  critic ........... .1 826—1915. 

Mezzofantl  (mSd'zo-ran'te),  Giuseppe  Gaspardo.  It.  cardinal  and  linguist.  .1  <74  1S4J. 

Miall  (mi'61),  Louis  C.  Scottish  biologist  and  paleontologist . 1842  — 

Miantonomo  (mT-sfn'to-no'mo).  Sachem  of  the  Narragansets . . . .  ?  1043. 

Michael  (rni'kel),  Russ.  Mikhail  (me'Ka-yTP),  Feodorovich.  First  Romanov 


czar  of  Russia  (1613-45), 

Michael.  Rus. .  Mikhail,  Nikolaevich. 


Grand  duke.  Bro.  of  Alexander  IT. 


.1596—1645. 


Russian  public  administrator . •  •  •  . . Jl!99' 

MichaeliS  (me'Ka-a'IIs),  Johann  David.  German  Biblical  critic.  . 1^7— 1791. 

Michaud  (me'shoO,  Joseph  Francois.  French  historian  and  journalist . liW-1839. 

Michaux  (me'sho'  ,  Andrd.  French  botanist  and  traveler . 1 1 4b— 1802. 


Hird,  foot ;  out,  oil ;  chair ;  go  ;  sing,  it)k  ;  then,  thin ;  nahjre,  verdure  (250) ; 


Born.  Died. 

Michel  (me'shSl'),  Cl<5mence  Louise.  French  revolutionist . 1836 — 1906. 

Michel,  Fraucisque  Xavier.  French  archaeologist . 1809 — 1887. 

Michelangelo  (mi'kSl-iu'je-lo)  Buonarroti  {Ital.  me'kel-iui'ja-lo  bwfi'nar- 

r6'te).  {Hal.  also  Michelagnolo. )  Italian  painter  and  sculptor . 1475 — 1564. 

Michelet  (mesh'lg'),  Jules.  French  historian  and  miscellaneous  writer . 1798 — 1874. 

Michelet,  Karl  Ludwig.  German  philosopher  and  author . 1S01 — 1893. 

Michelis  (me-Ka'lts),  Friedrich.  German  theologian .  . 1815 — 1886. 

Mlchelson  (ml'k£l-swn),  Albert  Abraham.  German-American  physicist  and 

educator.  [Nobel  prize,  1907.] . 1852  - . 

Mickle wicz  (mlts-kya'vlch),  Adam.  Polish  poet . 1798 — 1855. 

Mickle  (mlk'’l),  William  Julius.  Scottish  poet  and  translator . 1735 — 1788. 

Middleton  (mid^l-tan),  Arthur.  Signer  of  the  Decl.  of  Independence . 1742—1787. 

Middleton,  Conyers.  English  theologian  and  controversialist . 1683 — 1750. 

Middleton,  Thomas.  English  dramatist . 1570?-! G27. 

Midhat  Pasha  (me-d’hat'  pi-sha').  Turkish  statesman . 1822 — 1884. 

Midleton  (mid'’l-tfin),  ninth  Viscount.  See  Brodrick,  William  St.  John 
Freemantle. 

Miel  (mel),  Jan.  Giovanni  della  Vile.  Flemish  painter . 1599 — 1664. 

Mieris,  van  (van  me'rTs),  Frans.  The  Elder.  Dutch  genre  painter . 1G35 — 1681. 

Mieroslawski  (my^ro-slaf'ske  ;  -slas'kc),  Ludwig.  Polish  revolutionist  ...1814 — 1878. 

Mitflin  (mlf'lln),  Thomas.  American  patriot  and  general . 1744 — 1800. 

Migne  (men'y’),  Jacques  Paul,  Abb6.  French  R.  C.  editor.  [Patrologia 

Latina  and  Grseca.]. ..  . 1800 — 1875. 

Mignet  (me'nyS'),  Frangois  Auguste  Marie.  French  historian . 1796 — 1884. 

Miguel  (me-gSF),  Maria  Evaristo,  Dom.  Brother  of  Pedro  /.,  of  Brazil  Por¬ 
tuguese  prince  and  usurper . 1802 — 1866. 

Mijatovic  (me-ya'to-vech),  Cedomilj.  Servian  statesman,  political  economist, 

and  novelist . 1842  - . 

Mikhail  (me'Ka-yTl').  Russian  form  of  Michael. 

Miklosich,  von  (fin  mlk'lo-shTch),  Franz.  Slavic  philologist  and  author, 

born  in  Styria . 1813 — 1891. 

Miklukho-Maklay,  do  (de  me-kldb'Ko-mak-lI'),  Nicolai.  Russ,  traveler. . . .  1846 — 1888. 
Mild  y  Fontanals  (me-la'  e  fon/ta-iials'),  Manuel.  Sp.  scholar  and  writer.. 1818 — 1884. 
Milan  (me'lan)  I.  Obrenovic.  Prince  (1868-82)  and  king  (1882-89)  of  Servia.1854 — 1901. 
Milburn  (mll'bfim),  William  Henry.  The  Blind  Preacher.  Am.  divine  ....1823 — 1903. 

MUes  (mHz),  Nelson  Appleton.  American  general .  1839  - . 

Milizia  (me-let'sya),  Francesco.  Italian  architect . 1725 — 1798. 

Mill  (mil),  James.  Scottish  philos.,  hist.,  and  political  economist  in  England. 1773 — 1836. 

Mill,  John  Stuart.  Son  of  James.  Eng.  philos.  and  political  economist . 1806 — 1873. 

Millais  (ruT-la'),  John  Everett,  Sir.  Eng.  genre,  landscape, and  portrait  painter.  1829— 1896. 

Miller  (mTi'er),  Hugh.  Scottish  geologist  and  writer . 1802 — 1856. 

Miller,  Joaquin  (wa-ken').  Real  name  Cincinnatus  Heine  Miller.  Am.  poet. 1841 — 1913. 

Miller,  Joseph.  English  comedian . 1684 — 1738. 

Miller,  William.  American  prophet  of  the  sect  called  Millerites . 1782 — 1849. 

Miller,  William  Allen.  English  chemist . 1817 — 1870. 

Miller,  William  Hallowes.  English  physicist  and  mineralogist . 1801 — 1880. 

Millerand  (mePraN'),  Alexandre.  French  politician.  President  (1920-  ).  .1859  - . 

Millet  (me'le'),  Aim6.  French  sculptor .  . 1819 — J891. 

Millet  (mTl'St),  Francis  Davis.  American  genre  painter  and  misc.  writer  . .  .1846 — 1912. 

Millet  (me'lS'),  Jean  Frangois.  French  genre  and  landscape  painter . 1814 — 1875. 

Millin  (me'ISN'),  Aubin  Louis.  French  archaeologist . 1759 — 1818. 

Mills  (mHz),  Clark.  American  sculptor . 1815 — 1883. 

Mills,  Darius  Ogden.  American  banker  and  financier . 1825—1910. 

Millspaugh  (mTlz'pO),  Charles  Frederic.  American  botanist . 1854  - . 

Milman  (mTl'mfin),  Henry  Hart.  English  divine,  poet,  and  historian . 1791 — 1868. 

Mllrnore  (mTFmor;  201),  Martin.  Irish-American  sculptor . 1844 — 1883. 

Milne  (mlln),  John.  English  geologist  and  seismologist . 1850 — 1913. 

Milne-Edwards  (mTln-fd'werdz ;  F.  mel'na'dwai  s'),  Alphonse.  So7i  of 

Henri.  French  zoologist . 1835 — 1900. 

Milne-Edwards,  Henri.  French  naturalist . 1800—1885. 

Milner  (mil'ner),  Alfred,  first  Viscount.  Eng.  statesman  ;  colonial  governor.  1854  - . 

Milner,  Isaac.  English  scholar  and  author . 1750 — 1820. 

Milner,  Joseph.  Brother  of  Isaac.  English  church  historian . 1744 — 1797. 

Milnes  (mTluz),  Richard  Monckton.  See  Houghton,  Baron. 

Miltiades  (mTl-ti'd-dez).  Athenian  general  and  statesman . fl.  b.  c.  500. 

Milton  (mTl'twn),  John.  English  poet . 1608 — 1674. 

Mind  (mint),  Gottfried.  The  Raphael  of  Cats.  Swiss  painter . 1768 — 1814. 

Miner  (min'er),  Alonzo  Ames.  Am.  divine  and  temperance  reformer . 1814 — 1895. 

Minghettl  (men-g5t'te),  Marco.  Italian  statesman  and  author . 1818 — 1886. 

Mini6  (me'nya'),  Claude  Etienne.  French  inventor.  [Minii  rifle.] . 1814 — 1879. 

Mino  da  Fiesole  See  Fiesole,  da,  Mino. 

Minot  (mi'n5t),  Charles  Sedgwick.  American  histologist  and  embryologist  . .  1852 — 1914. 
Minto  (mTn'to),  Gilbert  John  Murray  Kynynmond  Elliot,  fourth  Earl  of.  Brit. 

soldier,  gov. -gen  of  Canada  (1898-1904),  and  viceroy  of  India  (1906-10)...  1847 — 1914. 
Minuit  (inTn'ti-Tt),  or  Minnewit  (mln'e-wit),  Peter.  First  governor  of  New 

Netherland  (New  York) .  . 15807-1641 

Miquel,  von  (Ion  me-k81'),  Johannes.  German  statesman  and  financier . 1829 — 1901 

Mirabeau,  de  (de  me'r&'bo' ;  Anglicized ’,  mTr'a-bo),  Honore  Gabriel  Victor 

Riquetti,  Count.  French  orator  and  revolutionary  leader . 1749 — 1791. 

Miramon  (me'ra-mon'),  Miguel.  Mexican  general . 1832 — 1867. 

Miranda  (me-ran'da),  Francisco.  Venezuelan  revolutionist . 1750?-1816. 

Mirandola,  della  (dSl'la  me-ran'do-la),  Giovanni  Pico.  See  Pico. 

Mirecourt,  de  (de  mer/koor'),  Eugene.  Real  name  Charles  Jean  Baptiste 

Jacquot.  French  writer . 1812 — 1880. 

Mistral  (mes'tral'),  Frederic.  Provengal  poet.  [ Nobel  prize  for  lit.,  1904.].  1830 — 1914. 

Mitchel  (mich'el),  John.  Irish  revolutionist . 1815 — 1875. 

Mitchel,  Ormsby  MacKnight.  American  astronomer  and  general . 1809—1862. 

Mitchell,  Donald  Grant.  Ik  Marvel.  Am.  essayist  and  misc.  writer . 1822 — 1908. 

Mitchell,  John.  American  labor  leader . 1870 — 1919. 

Mitchell,  Margaret  Julia.  Maggie  Mitchell.  Mrs.  Henry  Paddock.  Mrs. 

Charles  Abbott.  American  actress . 1832 — 1918. 

Mitchell,  Maria.  American  astronomer . 1818 — 1889. 

Mitchell,  Silas  Weir.  American  physician  and  novelist . 1829 — 1914. 

Mitchill  (mTch'Tl),  Samuel  Latham.  Amer.  physician  and  naturalist . 1764 — 1831. 

Mitford  (mTt'ferd),  Mary  Russell.  Eng.  poet,  dramatist,  and  misc.  writer.  ..17S7 — 1855. 

Mitford,  William.  English  historian.  [History  of  Greece.] . 1744 — 1827. 

Mithridates  (mTtli'rT-da'tez)  VI.  The  Great.  King  of  Pontus . b  c.  132?-  63. 

Mitre  (me'tra),  Bartolom^.  Argentine  statesman,  author,  and  pres.  (1862-68).  1821 — 1906. 
Mitscherlich  (mich'er-ltK),  Billiard.  German  chemist.  [Isomorphism.] . .  .1794 — 1863. 

Mitsunobu  (mtt'sdb-no'bdo).  Tosa  Mitsunobu.  Japanese  painter . . 1434 — 1525. 

Miltag— Leffler  (mTt'tag'-ISf'ler),  Magnus  Gosta.  Swedish  mathematician.  .1846  - . 

Mittermaier  (mtt'er-mPer),  Karl  Joseph  Anton.  German  jurist .  1787 — 1867. 

Mivart  (rni'vdrt),  St.  George  Jackson.  English  anatomist  and  biologist . 1827 — 1900. 

Wnernon  (ne'niSn).  See  Artaxerxes  II. 

MbbillS  (mfi'be-obs),  August  Ferdinand.  German  mathematician . 1790 — 1868. 

Mocquard  (mo'kar'),  Constant.  Private  secretary  of  Louis  Napoleon . 1791 — 1864. 

Modfeska  (mtf-jes'kei),  Pol.  Modrzejewska  (mo'jS-ygf'ska;  -ygs'ka),  Helena 

(born  Opido).  Countess  Chlnpowski.  Polish  actress  (in  Polish  and  English)  .1844 — 1909. 
Mogador  (mSg^-dor').  See  Chabrillan,  de,  Celeste  V^nard,  Countess. 

Mogila  (ma-ge'la),  Peter.  Russian  author.  [Confession  of  Faith.] . 15977-1647. 

Mohammed  (mo-ham'Sd),  Mahomet  (mri-h5m'St),  or  Muhammad  (mdb- 

ham'mat).  Arabian  prophet.  Founder  of  the  Mohammedan  religion -  570?-  632. 

Mohammed  II-  The  Great  or  The  Victorious.  Turkish  sultan  (1451-81) . 1430 — 1481. 

Mohammed  IV.  Turkish  sultan  (1648-87) . 1642 — 1693? 

Mohammed  V.  Mohammed  Reshad  Effendi.  Brother  of  Abdul- Hamid  II. 

Turkish  sultan  (1909-1918) . - . 1844 — 19®. 

Mohammed  All  (a'le).  See  Mehemet  Ali. 

Mohammed  Ali.  Son  of  MuzaJfar-ed-Din.  Shah  of  Persia  (1907 — deposed 

1909) . 1872  - . 

:  ch  in  G.  icli,  ach  (144) ;  boN  ;  yet ;  zh  =  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Gotdh. 
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Born.  Died. 

Mohammed,  ibn  (Tb’n),  Ali  Es-Senoussi.  Founder  of  the  Mussulman 

brotherhood . 1792 — 1882. 

Mohammed  Kasim.  See  Ferishtah. 

Mohl.  von  (f$u  mol'),  Hugo.  German  botanist . 1805 — 1872. 

Mohl,  von,  Julius.  Brother  of  Hugo .  German  Orientalist . 1800 — 1876. 

Mohl,  von,  Moritz.  Brother  of  Hugo.  German  politician  and  economist.  ..1802 — 1888. 

Mohler  fmff'ler),  Johann  Adam.  German  theologian.  [Symbolik.] . 1706 — 1838. 

Mohs  (mos),  Friedrich.  German  mineralogist . 1773 — 1839. 

Moigno  (mw&n'yo'),  Francois  Napoleon  Marie.  Fr.  math,  and  scientist . 1804—1884. 

Moir  (moir),  David  Macbeth.  Scottish  physician,  poet,  and  novelist . 1798 — 1851. 

Moissan  (mwa'saN'),  Henri.  French  chemist.  [Nobel  prize,  1906.] . 1852 — 1907. 

Moivre,  de  (de  mwa'vr’),  Abraham.  French  mathematician . 1667 — 1754. 

Mokanna  (mo-kan'a),  Atha  ben  Hakem.  The  Veiled.  Moslem  impostor _  ?  —  780? 

Molay,  or  Molai,  de  (de  mo'IS'),  Jacques  Bernhard.  Last  grand  master  of  the 

Knights  Templars . 1250  ?— 1314. 

Molbech  (mil'bak),  Christian.  Danish  philologist  and  historian . 1783 — 1857. 

Mold  (mo'la'l,  Louis  Mathieu,  Count.  French  statesman . 1781 — 1855. 

Moleschott  (mo'le-shot),  Jacob.  German  physiologist . 1822 — 1893. 

Molesworth  (molz'w&rth),  Guilford  Lindsey,  Sir.  Eng.  engineer  in  India  1828  — — . 

Molesworth,  Mary  Louisa,  born  Stewart.  British  story-writer . 1839 — 1921. 

Moli&re  (mo'ly&r').  Real  name  Jean  Baptiste  Poquelin.  Fr.  dramatist . 1622 — 1673. 

Molina  (mo-le'na),  Luis.  Spanish  Jesuit  and  theologian . 1535 — 1600. 

Molina,  de  (da),  Tirso.  Pseudonym  of  Gabriel  Tellez. 

Molinari,  de  (de  mo'lfc-na're),  Gustave.  Belgian  economist . 1819 — 1912. 

Molinos,  de  (da  mo-le'nos),  Miguel.  Spanish  mystic.  [Quietists.] . 1640 — 1697. 

Moltke,  von  (fon  molt'ke),  Helmuth  Karl  Bernhard,  Count.  Prussian  field 

marshal.  [Seven_Weeks'  War;  Franco-German  War.] . 1800—1891. 

Molyneux  (mul'T-nooks  ;  -nu),  William.  Irish  philosopher  and  scientist _ 1656—1698. 

Mommsen  (mom'zen),  (Christian  Matthias)  Theodor.  German  historian _ 1817 — 1903. 

Monboddo  (m5n-b5d'S),  James  Burnet,  Lord.  Scottish  judge  and  author. .  ..1714 — 1799. 

Monck,  or  Monk  (murjk),  George,  Duke  of  Albemarle.  Eng.  general . 1608 — 1670. 

Monckton  (mtiqk't&n),  Robert.  British  general  in  America . 1726 — 1782. 

Moncreiil  (m5n-kref'),  Henry,  Sir.  Afterwards  Sir  Henry  Moncreiff  Well- 

wood.  Scottish  divine . 1750 — 1827. 

Mond  (m5nd  ;  G.  ruont),  Ludwig.  British  (naturalized  German)  chemist _ 1839 — 1909. 

Monet  (mo'ng'),  Claude.  French  landscape  painter . 1840  - . 

Moneta  (mo-na'ta),  Ernesto  Teodoro.  Italian  editor,  author,  philanthropist. 

[ Nobel  peace  prize ,  1907.] . 1833—1918. 

Monge  (moNzh),  Gaspard,  Comte  de  PtSluse.  French  geometer . 1746 — 1818. 

Monier— Williams  (mo'ni-er-),  Monier,  Sir.  Eng.  Sanskrit  scholar . 1819 — 1899. 

Monkhouse  (muqk'hous),  William  Cosmo.  English  author  and  art  critic. .  .1840 — 1901. 
Monmouth  (mbn'mwth),  James  Scott,  Duke  of.  Soil  of  Charles  II.  and 

Lucy  Walters.  English  rebel . 1049 — 1685. 

Monnier  (mo'nya'),  Marc.  French  litterateur . 1829 — 1885. 

Monro  (rnun-ro'),  Alexander.  Primus.  British  anatomist . 1697—1767. 

Monro,  David  Binning.  British  classicist . 1836 — 1905. 

Monroe  (m&n-ro'),  James.  Fifth  president  of  the  U.  S.  (1817-25) . 1758—1831. 

Monstrelet,  de  (de  mSN'stre-lS'),  Enguerrand.  French  chronicler . 1390?-1453. 

Montagu  (m5n'td-gu),  Basil.  Eng.  lawyer.  Edited  Bacon’s  works . 1770 — 1851. 

Montagu,  Charles.  See  Halifax,  Charles  Montagu,  Earl  of. 

Montagu,  Elizabeth,  born  Robinson.  English  essayist  and  misc.  writer . 1720 — 1800. 

Montagu,  Mary  Wortley,  Lady,  born  Pierrepont.  English  author.  [Letters.]  1689 — 1762. 
Montaigne,  de  (de  m5n-tan' ;  F.  de  mfiN'tan'y’),  Michel  Eyquem,  Seigneur. 

French  philosopher  and  essayist . 1533—1592. 

Montalembert,  de  (de  mON't&'la.N'b&r'),  Charles  Forbes  de  Tryon,  Count. 

French  statesman,  orator,  and  publicist . 1810 — 1870. 

Montalembert,  do,  Marc  Rene,  Marquis.  Grandfather  of  preceding.  French 

military  engineer . 1714 — 1800. 

Montcalm  de  Saint— Vdran,  de  (mbnt-kam' ;  F.  pro?i.  de  mSN'kalm'  de 

sSN'-va'raN'),  Louis  Joseph,  Marquis.  Fr.  general.  [Battle  of  Quebec.] . .  1712 — 1759. 
Montecuccoli,  de  (da  mon'tS-koo'k^-le),  Raimund,  Count.  Austrian  general 

and  tactician . <.1609—1680. 

Monteflore  (m5n'te-fe-o're),  Moses  Haim,  Sir.  English  Jewish  philanthropist  1784 — 1885. 
MontdgUt  (moN'ta'gu'),  Jean  Baptiste  Joseph  Emile.  French  litterateur..  .1825 — 1895. 

Montemayor,  de  (da  mon'ta-ma-yor'),  Jorge.  Port,  poet  and  novelist . 1520 — 1561. 

Montdpin,  de  (de  mSN'ta'pXN'),  Xavier  Aymon.  Fr.  novelist  and  dramatist.  1824 — 1902. 
Montespan,  de  (mSiUtSs-pSn' ;  F.  pron.  de  niON'tgs-priN'),  Frang.oise  Ath6na- 

is,  born  de  Rochechouart,  Marquise.  A  mistress  of  Louis  XIV . 1641 — 1707. 

Montesquieu,  de  (mQn'tSs-ku';  F.  pron.  de  mSN'tds'ke'ff'),  Charles  de  Secon- 

dat,  Baron  de  la  Br&de  et.  French  jurist  and  philosopher . 1689 — 1755. 

Monteverde  (mon'ta-vSr'da),  Claudio.  Italian  composer . • . 1567 — 1643. 

Montez,  Lola.  See  Lola  Montez. 

Montezuma  (mBn'te-zoo'md)  II.  Last  Aztec  emperor  of  Mex.  (1503-20) - 1480T-1520. 

Montlaucon,  de  (de  mfiN'fo'kSN'),  Bernard.  French  critic  and  antiquary. .  .1655 — 1741. 

Montiort,  de  (mSnt'fort ;  F.  de  mSN'for'),  Simon.  French  crusader . 1160?-1218. 

Montfort,  de,  Simon,  Earl  of  Leicester.  Son  of  preceding.  English  statesman, 

hero,  and  leader  of  the  barons  ;  defeated  and  killed  at  Evesham . 1208 ?-l 265. 

Montgolfier  (m5nt-gol'fi-er  ;  F.  mffN'gM'fya'),  Jacques  Etienne.  Fr.  scientist.  1745 — 1799. 
Montgolfier,  Joseph  Michel.  Bro.  of  preceding.  Invented  air  balloon.  ...1740—1810. 
Montgomery  (mont-gum'er-T  ;  munt-),  James.  Scottish  poet  and  journalist.  1771 — 1854. 

Montgomery,  Richard.  American  general.  Fell  at  Quebec . 1736 — 1775. 

Montgomery,  Robert.  English  verse  writer . 1807 — 1855. 

Montholon,  de  (de  mON'to'lON'),  Charles  Tristan,  Count.  French  general . .  .1783—1853. 

Monti  (mon'te),  Vincenzo.  Italian  poet  . 1754—1828. 

Montmorency,  de  (mbnt'mo-rSn'sT  ;  F.  pron.  de  mSN'mo'raN'se'),  Anne. 

Constable  of  France . . 1492 — 1567. 

Montmorency,  de,  Henri  II.  Grandson  of  preceding.  Marshal  of  France. 

Executed . 1595—1632. 

Montpensier,  de  (de  mON'paN'sya'),  Anne  Marie  Louise  d’ Orleans,  Duchess. 

La  Grande  Mademoiselle.  French  princess . 1627 — 1693. 

Montpensier,  de,  Antoine  Marie  Philippe  Louis  d’Orlgans,  Duke.  French 

prince.  Youngest  son  of  King  Louis  Philippe . 1824 — 1890. 

Montrose  (m5nt-roz'),  James  Graham,  Marquis  of.  Scottish  Royalist . 1612—1650. 

Monts,  de  (de  m6N'),  Pierre  du  Guast,  Sieur.  French  colonizer  of  Acadia.  .1560  ?— 161 1. 

Montt  (mint),  Jorge.  Chilean  naval  officer,  and  president  (1891-96) . 1846  - . 

Montt,  Manuel.  Chilean  statesman,  and  president  (1851-61) . 1809 — 1880. 

Montt,  Pedro.  Son  of  Manuel.  Chilean  statesman,  and  president  (1906-10).  1846 — 1910. 

Montucla  (mfiN'tu'kli'),  Jean  Etienne.  French  mathematician . 1725 — 1799. 

Monty  on  ( not  Monthyon)  de  (de  mSN'te'SN'),  Antoine  Jean  Baptiste  Robert 

Auget,  Baron.  French  philanthropist . 1733 — 1820. 

Moody  (mood'T),  Dwight  Lyman.  American  evangelist . 1837 — 1899. 

Moody,  William  Henry.  Assoc,  justice  U.  S.  Supreme  Court  (1906-10) . 1853 — 1917. 

Moody,  William  Vaughn.  American  poet  and  dramatist . 1869 — 1910. 

Moore  (moor  ;  mor;  201),  Clement  Clarke.  American  professor  and  poet. ..1779 — 1863. 

Moore,  Edward.  English  scholar.  [Oxford  Dante.] . 1838—1916. 

Moore,  Eliakim  Hastings.  American  mathematician . 1862  - . 

Moore,  Frank  Frankfort.  Irish  novelist  and  dramatist . 1855  - . 

Moore,  George.  Irish  novelist . 1853  - . 

Moore,  George  Foot.  Am.  clergyman,  Bible  scholar,  and  Orientalist . 1851  - . 

Moore,  John.  Scottish  physician  and  author . 1729-  1802. 

Moore,  John,  Sir.  Son  of  preceding.  Scottish  general . 1761 — 1809. 

Moore,  John  Bassett.  American  publicist.  [International  Law.] . 1860  - . 

Moore,  Thomas.  Irish  poet  and  wit . 1779 — 1852. 

Moore,  Willis  Luther.  American  meteorologist . 1S56  - . 

Moorehead  (moor'hgd  ;  mor'-),  Warren  King.  American  archaeologist . 1866  - . 

Mora  (mo'ra),  Jos6  Joaquin.  Spanish  critic  and  historian . 1784 — 18G3. 

Moraes  Barros,  de  (da  mdb-rish'  bar'rdbsh),  Prudente  Jose.  Brazilian  poli¬ 
tician  and  president . * . 1841 — 1902. 

Morales,  de  (da  mo-ra'las),  Luis.  El  Divino.  Spanish  painter . 1509?-1586. 


Born.  Died. 

Moran  (mo-r5n'),  Patrick  Francis.  Ir.  cardinal.  Archbp.  of  Sydney,  N.  S.  W  .1830 — 1911 

Moran,  (Edward)  Percy.  American  artist . 1862  - 

Moran,  Thomas.  American  etcher,  illustrator,  and  landscape  painter . 1837  - 

Morata  (mi-ra'ta),  Olympia  Fulvia.  Italian  authoress . 152G — 1555 

Moratin,  de  (da  mo'ra-ten'),  Leandro  Fernandez.  Spanish  dramatist . 1760 — 1828 

Moray  (mur'a ;  -T),  Earl  of.  See  Murray,  James  Stuart,  Earl  of. 

Moraz&n  (mo'ra-san' ;  268),  Francisco.  Last  president  of  the  republic  of 

Central  America  (1829-39) . 1792 — 1842. 

Mordaunt  (mSr'dfint),  Charles.  See  Peterborough,  Earl  of. 

More  (mor  ;  201),  Hannah.  English  religious  writer . 1745 — 1833. 

More,  Henry.  English  philosopher . 1614 — 1687. 

More,  Paul  Elmer.  American  editor,  essayist,  and  critic.  [Nation.] . 1864  - . 

More,  Thomas,  Sir.  Eng.  philosopher  and  statesman.  Executed.  [Utopia.] .  1478— 1535. 

Moreau  (mfi'ro'),  Jean  Victor.  French  general . . . 1763 — 1813. 

Morelra  Penna  (uio-rg'e-ra  pgn'a),  Affouso  Augusto.  President  of  Brazil 

(1906-09) . 1847—1909. 

Morel  (mo'rSl'),  Frederic.  The  Younger.  Fr.  printer  and  Greek  scholar - 1558—1630. 

Morellet  (mo'rgl'6'),  Andre,  Abbe.  French  political  economist . 1727 — 1819. 

MorelOS-Pavdn  (mo-ra'los-pa-von'),  Jose  Maria.  Mexican  revolutionist - 1765—1815. 

Mordrl  (mo'ra're'),  Louis.  Fr.  compiler  of  “  Grand  Diet.  Historique  ” . 1643 — 1680. 

Moreto  y  Cavana  (mo-ra'to  e  ka-van'ya),  Agustin.  Spanish  dramatist . 1618 — 1669. 

Morgagni  (mor-gan'ye),  Giovanni  Battista.  Ital.  pathological  anatomist - 1682 — 1771. 

Morgan  (mSr'gdn),  Daniel.  American  Revolutionary  general . 1736 — 1802. 

Morgan,  Edwin  Dennison.  Am.  merchant.  Gov.  of  New'  York  (1859-63) - 1811 — 1883. 

Morgan,  G.  Campbell.  English  Cong,  clergyman  and  relig.  author . 1863  - . 

Morgan,  George  Washington.  American  soldier  and  Congressman . 1820 — 1893. 

Morgan,  (James)  Appleton.  American  lawyer  and  literary  critic . 1845  - . 

Morgan,  John  Pierpont.  American  financier . 1837 — 1913. 

Morgan,  Lewis  Henry.  American  anthropologist . 1818 — 1881. 

Morgan,  Sydney,  Lady,  born  Owenson.  Irish  novelist . 1783?-1859. 

Morgan,  William.  American  mechanic.  Freemason.  Abducted . 1775 — 1826. 

Morgan,  de  (de  mor'gaN'),  Jacques  Jean  Marie.  French  archaeologist . 1857  - . 

Morgen,  von  (fon  mfir'gen),  Curt.  German  explorer  in  Africa . 1858  - . 

Morghen  (m8r'ggn),  Raffaello.  Italian  engraver . 1758 — 1833. 

Morhof  (mor'hof),  Daniel  Georg.  German  author.  [Polyhistor.] . 1639 — 1691. 

Mori  (  mo're).  Viscount  Mori  Arinori.  Jap.  diplomat  and  educationist . 1848 — 1889 

Morike  (mff're-ke),  Eduard.  German  poet . 1804 — 1875. 

Morison  (mor'T-swn),  James  Augustus  Cotter.  English  author . 1832 — 1888. 

Morland  (mSr'land),  George.  English  painter . . 1763—1804. 

Morley  (mSr'IT),  Henry.  English  author,  and  prof,  of  Eng.  literature . 1822 — 1894. 

Morley,  John.  Viscount  Morley  of  Blackburn.  English  writer  and  statesman. 1838  - . 

Morley,  Thomas.  English  composer.  [Oriana.] . 1557  ?- 1604. 

Mornay,  de  (de  mor'nS'),  Philippe.  Seigneur  du  Plessis.  Duplessis-Mornay 

(du/pl6/se'-m6r/n5').  French  Protestant  leader . 1549 — 1623. 

Morny,  de  (de  mor'ne'),  Clias.  Auguste  Louis  Joseph,  Duke.  Fr.  statesman.  1811 — 1865. 
Moronobu  (mo'ro-no-bdb).  Hisliigawa  Moronobu.  Japanese  painter  and 

wood  engraver . ? -ab.1695. 

Morphy  (mQr'fT),  Paul  Charles.  American  chess  player . 1837 — 1884. 

Morris  (mbr'Ts),  Charles.  American  naval  officer . 1784 — 1856. 

Morris,  Clara.  Mrs.  Frederick  C.  Harriott.  American  actress . 1849  - . 

Morris,  George  Pope.  American  poet  and  journalist . 1802 — 1864. 

Morris,  Gouverneur.  American  statesman . 1752 — 1816. 

Morris,  Harrison  Smith.  American  poet  and  editor . 1856  . 

Morris,  Lewis.  Half  brother  of  Gouverneur.  Signer  of  the  Decl.  of  Independ.1726 — 1798. 

Morris,  Lewis,  Sir.  British  poet . 1833 — 1907. 

Morris,  Richard.  English  philologist . 1833 — 1894. 

Morris,  Robert.  American  statesman  and  financier.  Signer  of  the  Declaration 

of  Independence . 4. . 1734 — 1806. 

Morris,  William.  English  poet,  artist,  and  socialist . 1834 — 1896. 

Morrison  (mSr'T-swn),  Robert.  English  missionary  and  Orientalist . 1782 — 1834. 

Morrison,  William  Ralls.  American  Congressman . 1825 — 1909. 

Morse  (mffrs),  Edward  Sylvester.  American  naturalist . 1838  . 

Morse,  Jedidiah.  Father  of  S.  F.  B.  American  geographer . 1761 — 1826. 

Morse,  John  Torrey  American  lawyer  and  author . 1840  . 

Morse,  Samuel  Finley  Breese.  Amer.  artist  and  inventor.  [Telegraph.]  ..1791 — 1872. 
Mortier  (mor'tya'),  Edouard  Adolphe  Casimir  Joseph,  Duke  of  Treviso.  Mar¬ 
shal  of  France . 1768 — 1835. 

Mortimer  (m6r'tT-mer),  Roger,  Earl  of  March.  Favorite  of  Isabella,  queen 

consort  of  Edward  II.  of  England .  1287?-1330. 

Morton  (mffr'tfin),  James  Douglas,  Earl  of.  Regent  of  Scotland .  ?  — 1581. 

Morton,  John.  English  prelate  and  statesman . 14207-1500. 

Morton,  Levi  Parsons.  American  banker.  Vice  pres.  U.  S.  (1889-93) . 1824 — 1920. 

Morton,  Nathaniel.  American  historian.  [New  England's  Memoriall.] . 1613 — 1685. 

Morton,  Oliver  Perry.  American  statesman.  Gov.  of  Indiana  (1861-67) . 1823 — 1877. 

Morton,  Samuel  George.  American  naturalist  and  ethnologist . 1799 — 1851. 

Morton,  Thomas.  English  dramatist .  17647-1838. 

Morton,  William  Thomas  Green.  American  dentist  and  physician.  Discoverer 

of  the  use  of  ether  as  an  anaesthetic . 1819 — 1868. 

Mosby  (moz'bi),  John  Singleton.  American  Confederate  colonel . 1833 — 1916. 

Moscheles  (m6sh'e-las),  Ignaz.  German  pianist  and  composer . 1794 — 1870. 

Moseley  (moz'll),  Henry.  English  scientific  waiter . 1801 — 1872, 

Mosenthal.  von  (fon  mo'zen-tal),  Salomon  Hermann.  German  dramatist _ 1821 — 1877. 

Moses  (mo'zgz  ;  151),  Bernard.  American  political  economist  and  historian.  1846  - . 

Mosheim,  von  (fon  mos'him),  Johann  Lorenz.  German  eccles.  historian _ 1694 — 1755. 

Mosso  (mSs'so),  Angelo.  Italian  physiologist . 1846 — 1910. 

Moszkowski  (m6sh-k6f'skT),  Moritz.  Ger.  composer  and  pianist,  of  Pol.  origin .  1854  - . 

Motherwell  (mufeb'er-wSl),  William.  Scottish  poet  and  journalist . 1797 — 1835. 

Motley  (mot'll),  John  Lothrop.  American  historian . 1814 — 1877. 

Motoworl  (mo'to-wo-re).  Motowori  Norinaga.  Japanese  scholar  and  writer.  1730 — 1801. 

Mott  (m5t),  Lucretia,  born  Coffin.  American  social  reformer . 1793 — 1880. 

Mott,  Valentine.  American  surgeon . 1785—1865. 

Mottl  (mot'T),  Felix.  Austrian  composer  and  conductor . 1856 — 1911. 

Moulton  (mol'tftn),  (Ellen)  Louise,  born  Chandler.  American  poet . 1835 — 1908. 

Moulton,  Richard  Green.  English-Araerican  teacher  of  literature . 1849  - . 

Moultrie  (moo'trl;  mool'trT),  William.  American  Revolutionary  general...  1731 — 1805. 
Mounet-Sully  (mdo'nS'-sii'le'),  Jean.  Real  name  Jean  Sully  Mounet.  French 

tragedian^ . 1841—1916. 

Mounier  (moo'nya'),  Jean  Joseph.  French  statesman . 1758 — 1806. 

Mo  watt  (mou'St),  Anna  Cora,  born  Ogden.  See  Ritchie,  Mrs. 

Moxom  (m5k'sum),  Philip  Stafford.  American  clergyman  and  author . 1848  - . 

Mozart  (mo'zart ;  Ger.  pron.  mo'tsiii  t),  Wolfgang  Amadeus.  Austrian  musi¬ 
cal  composer . 1756 — 1791. 

Mucha  (mu'slia'),  Alphonse  Marie.  Moravian  painter,  illustrator,  and  de¬ 
signer  in  France . I860  - . 

Muck  (mdok),  Karl.  German  orchestral  conductor . 1859  - . 

Muck©  (muk'e),  Heinrich  (Karl  Anton).  German  painter . 1806 — 1891. 

Muggleton  (mug'’l-tfin),  Lodow'icke.  Eng.  fanatic.  [Muggletonians  ].....  .1609 — 1698. 
Muhammad.  Var.  of  Mohammed. 

Mulilbach  (miil'baK),  Luise.  Real  name  Klara  Mundt ,  born  Muller.  German 

novelist . 1814—1873. 

Muhlenberg  {Ger.  mu'len-berK),  Henry  Melchior.  Founder  of  the  German 

Lutheran  Church  in  America . 1711 — 1787. 

Muhlenberg  (mu'l^n-bQrg),  John  Peter  Gabriel.  American  general . 1746 — 1807. 

Muhlenberg,  William  Augustus.  Great-grandson  of  H.  M.  American 

Protestant  Episcopal  clergyman  and  hymn  writer . 1796 — 1877. 

Muir  (mur),  John.  Scottish  author . 1810— 1882. 

Muir,  John.  Scottish  naturalist  in  America . 1838 — 1914. 

Muir,  Matthew  Moncrieff  Pattison.  Scottish  chemist . 1848  - . 

Muir,  William,  Sir.  Scottish  Arabic  scholar . 1819 — 1906. 
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““kjead  l  (m5r'hSd)JJohn  Henry.  Scottish  philosopher . a  8™'  ^ 

Tuik-  general  and  diplomat. .1832  - . 

Mulai-Abd-el-Aztz  (moo-li'-abd-Sl-a-zez').  Sultau  of  Morocco  (1894,  de- 

Brother  of  preceding.  Sultan  of  Morocco 

(m^der),  Gerard  Johannes.  Dutch  doctor  and  physiological  chemist. 

[Froleim J .  . . 1802 _ 1880 

Mulford  (mul'ferd),  Elisha.  American  clergyman  and  author . 1833—1885! 

Mulgrave  (mul  grav),  Constantine  John  Phipps,  second  Baron.  English 

arctic  navigator . .  6  1744—1792 

Mulhall  (mill'IiSl)  Michael  G.  English  author.  [Diet,  of  Statistics.  1836—1900.’ 

5.^7,  r  ~  Charles  Louis.  Miiller  de  Paris.  French  painter . 1815 _ 1892. 

Muller  (inui'er  \Angl.  mll'er),  Friedrich.  Ger.  comparative  philologist. .  .1834 — 1898. 

fuller,  Friedrich  Max.  Max  Muller.  Ger. -Eng.  Sanskrit  scholar . 1823 — 1900. 

miiller,  George.  English  philanthropist,  born  in  Prussia .  1805 _ 1898 

Muller,  Gerhard  Friedrich.  German  historian . \\\\\ !  1705—1783' 

Muller,  Johann.  See  Regiomontanus. 

Muller,  Johannes  Peter.  German  physiologist  and  anatomist . 1801—1858. 

Miiller,  Karl  Otfried.  German  archaeologist .  1707 _ 1  qai) 

Muller,  Lucas.  See  Cranach,  Lucas.  . 

Miiller,  Otto  Frederik.  Danish  naturalist . 1730 _ 1784 

Miiller,  Sophie.  German  tragic  actress .  . ' '  1803 _ 1830 

Miiller,  Wilhelm.  Father  of  F.  Max.  German  lyric  poet .  . 1794 _ 1827. 

Miiller,  Wolfgang.  Called  Muller  von  Konigswinter  (ktPnlKs-vin'ter).  Ger¬ 
man  poet . .....1 816 1 873 

Miiller,  von  (fin),  Johannes.  Swiss  historian . 1752 _ 1809. 

Mullinger  (mfil'Tq-ger),  James  Bass.  Eng.  author  and  lect.  on  history . 1834  _ 

Mulock  (mu'lbk),  Muss.  Pseudonym  of  Dinah  Maria  Mulock  Craik. 

Mulready  (jnQl'rgd-i),  William.  British  painter . 178G _ 1863. 

Mun,  de  (de  iuQn'),  Adrien  Albert  Marie,  Count.  Fr.  polit.  and  philos . 1841—1914] 

Munch  (moi)k),  Peder  Andreas.  Norwegian  historian . 1810 — 1863. 

Munchhausen,  von  (fin  miiijK'hoiUzen  ;  mui]k/hou'zen),  Ena.  Munchausen 
(mun-chd's^n),  Karl  Friedrich  Hieronymus,  Baron.  German  soldier,  ad¬ 
venturer,  and  teller  of  marvelous  tales . 1720 _ 1797. 

Mundd  (mdon'da),  Paul  Fortunatus.  German  physician  in  America. . . . . . .  . !  1846—1902! 

Mundt  (mdbnt),  Klara.  Mrs.  Theodor  Mundt.  See  Muhlbach,  Luise. 

Mundt,  Theodor  German  author.  Husband  of  “  Luise  Muhlbach” . 1808—1861. 

Munger  (mtiq'ger),  Theodore  Thornton.  Am.  clergyman  and  author . 1830—1910. 

Muilkacsy  (moon'ka-che),  Mihaly.  Real  name  Michael  Lieb.  Hungarian 

painter . . . 844—1900. 

Munro  (nmn-ro'),  Hugh  Andrew  Johnstone.  Scottish  Latin  scholar.  [ Horace 

and  Lucretius .] . 1819—1885. 

Munroe  (miSn-ro'),  Charles  Edward.  American  chemist  and  educator . 1S49  - . 

Munsey  (mun'sT  ;  -zT)j^ Frank  Andrew.  Amer.  author  and  publisher . 1854  - . 

Mlinsterberg  (mun'ster-bSrK),  Hugo.  German  psychologist,  philosopher, 

and  author  in  America . 1863 _ 1916. 

Muntz  (mimts),  Charles  Acliille.  French  agricultural  chemist . 1846  _ . 

Murad  (moo'rad).  See  Amurath. 

Murat  ( F .  miVr4'),  Joachim.  Marshal  of  France,  and  king  of  Naples  (1808-15)  1771—1815. 

Muratorl  (raoo'rii-to're),  Ludovico  Antonio.  Italian  archaeologist . 1G72 — 1750. 

Muravev  (moo'ra-vybf'),  Mikhail  Nikolaevich,  Count.  Russian  diplomat _ 1845—1900. 

Muravev  Karskl  (kar'ske),  Nikolay  Nikolaevich.  Russian  general . 1794—1866. 

Murchison  (mfir'chl-siin),  Roderick  Impey,  Sir.  British  geologist . 1792—1871. 

Murdoch  (mdr'dbk),  James  Edward.  American  actor  and  elocutionist . 1811 — 1893. 

Murfree  (mfir'fre),  Mary  Noaille8._CAtf/7e.s  Egbert  Craddock.  Am.  novelist. 1850  - . 

Murillo  (mu-rll'o ;  Sp.  pron.  moo-rel'yo),  Bartolomd  Esteban.  Spanish 

religious  and  genre  painter . 1618 — 1682. 

Murner  (mcJor'ner),  Thomas.  German  satirist . . 1475 — 1537. 

Murphy  (mflr'fl),  Francis.  Irish  temperance  evangelist  in  America . 1836 — 1907. 

Murray  (raQr'T),  Alexander.  Scottish  philologist . 1775 — 1813. 

Murray,  Alexander  Stuart.  Scottish  Greek  archaeologist  in  London . 1841 — 1904. 

Murray,  David  Christie.  English  novelist . 1847—1907. 

Murray,  James  Augustus  Henry,  Sir.  English  philologist  and  lexicographer  1837—1915. 

Murray,  or  Moray  (mur't),  James  Stuart,  Earl  of.  Regent  of  Scotland . 1531?-1570. 

Murray,  John.  Founder  of  Universalism  in  America,  born  in  England . 1741 — 1815. 

Murray,  John,  Sir.  British  geologist  and  meteorologist,  born  in  Canada _ 1841 — 1914. 

Murray,  Lindley.  American  grammarian . 1745—1826. 

Murray,  William  Henry  Harrison  American  clergyman  and  story-writer . ..  1840 — 1904. 

MusdUS  (mob-za'dos),  Johann  Karl  August.  German  writer . 1735 — 1787. 

Musi,  de’  (da  moo'ze),  Agostino.  See  Veneziano,  Agostino. 

Muspratt  (mus'prSt),  James  Sheridan.  Irish  chemist  and  physician . 1821 — 1871. 

Musschenbroek,  van  (van  mGs'Ken-brobk),  Pieter.  Dutch  mathematician.  .1692 — 1761. 
Musset,  de  (de  mii'sS'),  (Louis  Charles)  Alfred.  French  poet,  dramatist,  and 

writer  of  fiction . 1810 — 1857. 

Mustafa,  or  Mustapha  (mdbs'ta-fa),  I.  Sultan  of  Turkey  (1617-18,  ’22-23). .1591 — 1639. 

Muther  (moo'ter),  Richard.  German  art  historian . 1860 — 1909 

Mutsuhito  (mdot'soo-he'to  ;  md5-t\se'to).  Emperor  of  Japan  (1867-1912).. .  .1852 — 1912. 

Muzaffar— ed— Din  (mdo-zuf'ar-6d-den')*  Shah  of  Persia  (1896-1907) . 1853 — 1907. 

Muzlano  (moot-sya'no),  Girolamo.  Italian  painter . . 1528?-1592. 

Myers  (ml'erz),  Frederic  William  Henry.  English  essayist  and  poet.  [ Hu¬ 
man  Personality  and  its  Survival  of  Bodily  Death.] . 1843—1901. 

Myron  (mi'rtfn).  Greek  sculptor . fl-  ab.  450  b.  c. 

N 

Nabonassar  CnSb'o-riSs'dr),  or  Nabu-nasir.  King  of  Babylon  (b.  c.  747-734).  ?-734b.c. 

Nachtlgal  (naK'te-gal),  Gustav.  German  traveler  in  Africa . 1834 — 1885. 

Nadaillac,  de  (de  na'da'yak'),  Jean  Francois  Albert  du  Pouget,  Marquis. 

French  archaeologist . . . 18*8 — 1904. 

Nadir  (na'der),  or  Tahmasp  Kull  Khan  (ta'masp  koo'le  Kan').  Shah  of 

Persia  (1736-47) . 1688  1747. 

Naegele  (na'g?-le),  Charles  Frederick.  American  portrait  and  figure  pamter.1857  - . 

Nhgell,  von  (fon  na'g^-le  ;  na'-),  Karl  Wilhelm.  German  botanist . 1817 — 1891. 

Nairne(nSrn),  Carolina,  born  Oliphant,  Baroness.  Scottish  poet . 1766—1845. 

Nana  Sahib  (nU'nd  sa'Tb).  Dandhu  Panth.  Leader  in  Sepoy  mutiny . 1821?—  ? 

Nansen  (nSn'aSu),  Fridtjof.  Norwegian  arctic  explorer,  naturalist,  author, 

and  diplomat.  [86° IP  N.  hit.,  April,  1895.2 . 7ZZ' 

Nanteull  (  naN'tfl'y’),  Robert.  French  painter  and  engraver . 1623—1678. 

Nanier  (niip'ver  ;  l.a-per'),  Charles,  Sir.  Cousin  of  Sir  C.  J.  British  admiral.1786— 1860. 

Napier,  Charles  James,  Sir.  Brother  of  Sir  W.  F.  P.  British  general . 1782—1853. 

Napier  or  Neper  (nipper),  John,  Laird  of  Merchiston.  Scottish  inventor  of 

logarithms . . . . L550-1617. 

Napier,  Robert.  Scottish  engineer  and  shipbuilder. . . JZ.I  ,££• 

Napier,  William  Francis  Patrick,  Sir.  British  general  and  author . . .  .17So— 1860. 

Napier  Of  Mag'dala.  Robert  Cornelia  Napier,  first  Baron.  British  general.  .1810— 1890. 
Napoleon  (nd-po'le  fin  ;  F.  pron.  ua'p6/la,6N')  I.,  II.,  III.  See  Bonaparte, 

Napoleon  I.,  II.,  and  III.  .  ,Q1. 

Naquet  (na'kg'),  Alfred  Joseph.  French  chemist  and  politician.. . 1834— 1  Jib. 

Nares  (nSrz),  George  Strong,  Sir.  English  naval  officer  and  explorer . 1.  31  1915. 

Nares,  Robert.  English  critic  and  theologian.  [Glossary.]. ............. .  .  17o3— 18_9. 

Naruszewlcz  (ni'r56-shatvlch),  Adam  Stanislaw.  The  Polish  Tacitus.  Pol-  _ 

ish  historian  and  poet . ••••■•• . :***,***. - . \i~rri  Jroo 

Narv4ez,  de  (da  nar-va'ath),  Panfilo.  Spanish  warrior  in  America.  ...... . .  14.0?-lo28. 

Narvdez  y  Porcel,  de  (e  por-thgl'),  Ramon  Maria,  Duke  of  Valencia.  sPaQ- 

ish  statesman . . . .  L* . . .  ’  ‘  . . 

Nasby  (nSz'bT),  Petroleum  V.  Pseudonym  of  David  Ross  Locke. _ 

food,  foot ;  out,  oil ;  chair  ;  go  ;  sing,  iqk  ;  *feen,  thin  ;  natyre,  verdjjre  (250) ; 


Born.  Died. 

Nash  (n5sh),  Richard.  Beau  Fash.  English  man  of  fashion . 1674 — 1761. 

Nash,  Thomas.  English  dramatist  and  pamphleteer . 1567 — 1601. 

Nasmyth  (na'smlth),  Alexander.  Scottish  paiuter . 1758 — 1840. 

Nasmyth,  James.  Son  of  Alexander.  British  inventor . 1808—1890. 

Nasr-ed-DiJl  (na's’r-6d-den').  Shah  of  Persia  (1848-96) . 1831—1896. 

Nast  (nast),  Thomas.  American  illustrator  and  caricaturist,  born  in  Bavaria  1840—1902. 

Naudet  (no'dS'),  Joseph.  French  scholar  and  historian . 1786 — 1878. 

Naumann  (nou'man),  Johann  Gottlieb,  or  Amadeus.  German  composer _ 1741 — 1801. 

Navarrete  (ua'var-ra'ta),  Juan  Fernandez.  See  Fernandez  Navarrets. 

Navarrete,  de  (da),  Martin  Fernandez.  Spanish  historian . 1765 — 1844. 

Navez  (na'va'),  Frangois  Joseph.  Belgian  painter . 1787—1869. 

Naville  (na'vel'),  Edouard  Henri.  Swiss  Egyptologist . 1844  - . 

Nazimova  (n&-ze'mo-va),  Alla.  Russian  actress  in  America . 1S79  - . 

Neal  (nel),  Daniel.  English  historian . 1678 — 1743. 

Neal,  John.  American  poet  and  miscellaneous  writer . 1793 — 1876. 

Neal,  Joseph  Clay.  American  humorist . 1807 — 1847. 

Neale  (nel),  JohnJVlason.  English  divine  and  author . .  1818 — 1866. 

Neander  (ne-£n'der  ;  Ger.  pron.  na*an'der),  Johann  August  Wilhelm.  David 

Mendel.  German  ecclesiastical  historian . 1789—1850. 

Nebuchadnezzar  (nSiyu-kdd-nez'dr),  or,  more  properly ,  Nebuchadrezzar 
(-rgz'ar).  Chaldean  king  of  Babylon.  Reigned  ab.  604-561  B.  c. 

Necho  (ne'ko^.  Pharaoh-nechoh.  King  of  Egypt.  Reigned  ab.  610-594  B.  c. 

Necker  (ugk'er;  F.  pron.  n^kar'),  Jacques.  Father  of  M me.  deSta'el.  French 

financier  and  statesman,  born  in  Geneva . 1732 — 1804. 

Neer,  van  der  (van  der  nar'),  Aart  or  Aernout.  Dutch  painter . 1603—1677. 

Neesima  (ne'sT-ma),  Joseph  Hardy.  Japanese  educator ;  founder  of  the 

Do*hi8lia  School . 1S43— 1890. 

Negrelli,  von  (foil  na-grgl'§),  Aloys.  Austrian  engineer . 1799 — 1858. 

Neill  (nel),  Edward  Duflield.  American  clergyman  and  historian . 1S23 — 1893. 

Neilson  (nel'sun),  Lilian  Adelaide.  Real  name  Elizabeth  Ann  Brown.  Mrs. 

Lee.  English  actress . 1848 — 1880. 

Nekrasov  (nyg-kra's6f),  Nikolay  Aleksyeevich.  Russian  poet . 1821 — 1877. 

Ndlaton  (na'hVtoN'),  Auguste.  French  surgeon . 1807 — 1873. 

NelidOV  (nel'T-dof),  Aleksandr.  Russian  diplomat . 1837 — 1910. 

Nelson  (nSl'sfin),  Henry  Loomis.  American  lawyer,  author,  and  editor . 1846—1908. 

Nelson,  Horatio.  Viscount  Nelson  of  the  Nile.  English  admiral . 1758 — 1805. 

Nelson,  Thomas.  American  political  leader  and  signer  of  the  Declaration  of 

Independence . . 1738 — 1789. 

Nemours,  de(de  ne-moor'),  Louis  Charles  Philippe  Raphael  d’Orl6ans,  Duke. 

French  prince.  Son  of  King  Louis  Philippe . 1814 — 1896. 

Nepos  (ne'pbs),  Cornelius.  Roman  historian  and  biographer .  . .  .fl.  tern.  Augustus. 

Neri.  de’  (da  nS're),  Filippo,  Saint.  { Anglicized  St.  Philip  Neri  )  Italian 

founder  of  the  society  “Fathers  of  the  Oratory” . 1515 — 1595. 

Nernst  (ngrnst),  Walter.  German  physicist.  [Nernst  electric  lamp.] . 1864  - . 

Nero  (ne'ro)  Nero  Claudius  Caesar  Drtisus  Germanicus.  Originally  Lucius 

Domitius  Ahenobarbus.  Roman  emperor  (54-68) .  37 —  68. 

Ndruda  (nye'roo-da),  Jan.  Bohemian  poet  and  story-writer . 183*1 — 1891. 

Nerva  (nfir'vd),  Marcus  Cocceius.  Roman  emperor  (96-98) .  32 —  98. 

Nesselrode  (nSs'el-rS'dyg),  Karl  Robert,  Count.  Russ,  diplomatist . 1780 — 1862. 

NestoriUS  (ngs-to'rl-fis).  Syrian  bishop  (428-431) .  ?  —  440? 

Nethersole  (nStfe'er-sol),  Olga.  English  actress . 1870  . 

NetSCher  (nSch'er),  Kaspar.  German  painter . 1639 — 1684. 

Nettleship  (net'd-ship),  Henry.  English  classical  scholar . 1839—1893. 

Neuhof  (noi'hof),  Theodor,  Baron.  German  adventurer . 16S6 — 1756. 

Neukomm,  von  (fon  noi'kom),  Sigismund,  Chevalier.  Austrian  composer  ..1778 — 1858. 

Neumann  (noi'man),  Karl  Friedrich.  German  Orientalist . 1793 — 1870. 

Neuville,  de  (de  nfi'vel'),  Alphonse  Marie.  French  painter . 1836 — 1885. 

Nevada  (ne-va'da),  Emma.  Real  name  Emma  Wixon.  Mrs.  Raymond 

Palmer.  American  operatic  soprano . 1862  . 

Nevin  (nSv'Tn),  Ethelbert.  American  composer  of  music,  esp.  songs . 1862 — 1901. 

Nevin,  John  Williamson.  American  theologian.  [Mercersburg  system.'] . . . .  1803 — 1886. 

Newberry  (nu'bgr-T),  John  Strong.  American  geologist . 1822 — 1892. 

Newcastle  (nu,kas/,l),  Thomas  Pelham-Holles,  Duke  of.  Eng.  politician _ 1G93?-1768. 

Newcastle— on-Tyne,  William  Cavendish,  Duke  of.  English  general . 1592 — 1676. 

Newcastle-under-Lyme,  Henry  Pelham  Fiennes-Pelham-Clinton,  Duke  of. 

English  statesman . 1811 — 1864. 

Newcomb  (nu'k?7m),  Simon.  American  astronomer . 1835 — 1909. 

Newcomen  (nu-kum'en),  Thomas.  English  mechanician,  and  one  of  the  in¬ 
ventors  of  the  steam  engine . 1GG3 — 1729. 

Newell  (nu'Sl),  Frederick  Haynes.  American  hydrographer  and  Director  of 

U.  S.  Reclamation  Service .  . 1862  - . 

Newell,  Peter.  Sheaf  Hersey.  American  illustrator . 1862  - . 

Newell,  Robert  Henry.  Orpheus  C.  Kerr.  American  humorous  writer . 1836 — 1901. 

Newman  (nu'mfin),  Albert  Henry.  American  church  historian . 1852  - . 

Newman,  Francis  William.  English  theologian  and  author . 1805 — 1897. 

Newman.  John  Henry,  Cardinal.  Bro.  of  F.  \V.  Eng.  theol.  and  author _ 1801 — 1890. 

Newnes  (nunz),  George,  Sir.  English  publisher  and  philanthropist . 1851 — 1910. 

Newport  (nu'port),  Christopher  Commander  of  the  first  expedition  for  the 

settlement  of  Virginia,  in  1606 . 1565?-1617. 

Newton  (nu'tfin),  Alfred.  English  ornithologist . 1829 — 1907. 

Newton,  Charles  Thomas.  English  archeologist . 1816 — 1894. 

Newton,  Hubert  Anson.  American  mathematician  and  astronomer . 1830 — 1896. 

Newton,  Isaac,  Sir.  English  philosopher  and  mathematician . 1642 — 1727. 

Newton,  John.  American  military  engineer . 1823 — 1895. 

Newton,  Richard  Heber.  American  Prot.  Epis.  clergyman . 1840 — 1914. 

Ney  (na),  Michel,  Duke  of  Elchingen,  Prince  of  the  Moskva,  and  marshal  of 

France.  Executed . 1769 — 1815. 

Nicander  (ne-kan'der),  Karl  August.  Swedish  poet . 1799 — 1839. 

Nlcator  (m-ka't(5r).  See  Seleucus  I. 

Niccoli,  de  (da  nek'ko-le),  Niccolo.  Florentine  restorer  of  learning . 1363 — 1437. 

Niccolini  (nek'ko-le'ne),  Giovanni  Battista.  Italian  poet . 1782 — 1861. 

Niccolo  da  Pisa  or  Pisano  (nek'ko-lo  da  pe'sa  or  pe-za'no).  It.  sculptor 

and  architect .  ?  — 1278. 

Nichol  (nTk'ul),  John.  English  critic  and  writer . 1833 — 1894. 

Nicholas  (nTk'o-las)  I.  Nikolay  Pavlovich.  Emperor  of  Russia  (1825-55)  ..1796 — 1865. 

Nicholas  n.  Nikolay  Aleksandrovich.  Emperor  of  Russia  (1894-1917) . 1868 — 1918. 

Nicholas  I.  The  Greaty  and  Saint.  Pope  (858-867) .  800?-  867. 

Nicholas  V.  Tommaso  Parentucelli  or  Tommasoda  Sarzana.  Pope  (1447-55).  1397 — 1455. 
Nicholas  I.  Nikola  /.,  Petrovi6  Njegos.  Reigning  prince  of  Montenegro 

(1860-1909),  king  <'1910-1918) . 1841—1921. 

Nicholas.  Nikolay  Nikola'ievich.  Russian  Grand  Duke  and  general . 1856  . 

Nicholas,  Saint.  Bishop  of  Myra.  Guardian  of  children .  ?  — 345? 

Nichols  (nTk'iUz),  Edward  Leamington.  American  physicist . 1854  . 

Nichols,  John.  Eng.  educator  and  publisher.  [Gentleman's  Magazine.']  .  ..1745 — 1826. 

Nichols,  John  Gough.  Grandson  of  John.  English  antiquary . 1806 — 1873. 

Nicholson  (nTkMl-swn),  Edward  Williams  Byron.  Eng.  author,  librarian.  ..1849 — 1912. 

Nicol  (nTk'wl),  Erskine.  Scottish  painter . 1825 — 1904. 

Nicolai  (ne'ko-11),  Christoph  Friedrich.  German  author . 1733 — 1811. 

Nicolas  (nTk'o-lds),  Nicholas  Harris,  Sir.  English  antiquary . 1799—1848. 

Nicolay  (nTk'o-la),  John  George.  Ger.-Am.  author  and  historian . 1832 — 1901. 

Nicole  (ne'kol'),  Pierre.  French  scholar  and  moralist . 1625 — 1695. 

Nicoll  (nTk'Sl),  James  Craig.  American  painter . 1847 — 1918. 

Nicoll,  William  Robertson,  Sir.  English  author  and  editor . 1851  - . 

Nicollet  (ne'ko'18'),  Jean  Nicolaa.  French  astronomer  and  geologist . 1786 — 1843. 

Nicolls  (ntk'ulz),  Richard.  First  English  governor  of  New  York . 1624 — 1672. 

Nicot  (  ne'ko'),  Jean.  French  scholar.  Introduced  tobacco  into  France _ 1530 — 1600. 

Niebuhr  (ne'boor),  Barthold  Georg.  German  historian  and  philologist . 1776 — 1831. 

Niebuhr,  Karsten.  Father  of  B.  G.  German  traveler  in  Arabia . 1733 — 1815. 

Niehaus  (ne'hous),  Charles  Henry.  American  sculptor . 1855  - . 


K  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144) ;  boN  ;  yet ;  zh  =  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Quids. 
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Born.  Died. 

Riel  (ne'Sl'),  Adolphe.  Marshal  of  France,  and  minister  of  war . 1802 — 1809. 

Rlembsch  von  Strehlenau  (nempsh  fou  shtra'le-uou),  Nikolaus.  Nikolaus 

Lenau.  Austrian  poet . 1802—1850. 

Rlemcewlcz  (nySm-taa'vTch),  Julian  Ursyn.  Polish  author . 1758—1841. 

Niemeyer  (.ne'mi'er),  August  Hermann.  German  religious  and  educational 

writer . 1754—1828. 

Niepce  (nygps),  Joseph  NicOphore.  French  chemist.  One  of  the  inventors 

of  photography . 1765—1833. 

Niepce  de  Saint-Victor  (nySps'  de  sSu'-vek'tor'),  Claude  FOlix  Abel.  Nephew 

of  J.  N.  French  chemist.  Inventor  of  photography  on  glass . 1805 — 1870. 

Nietzsche  (ne'che),  Friedrich  Wilhelm.  German  philosopher . 1844 — 1900. 

Nightingale  (nit'Iq-gal ;  nit'In-),  Florence.  English  philanthropist . 1820 — 1910. 

Niklsch  (nlk'Tsh),  Arthur.  Hungarian  violinist  and  orchestral  conductor. .  1855 — 1922. 

Nikitin  (uye-ke'tyen),  Ivan  Savvich.  Russian  poet . 1824 — 1861. 

Niles  (nils),  Hezekiali.  American  journalist.  [Niles's  Register.] . 1777 — 1839. 

Nilsson  (ull'sun),  Christine.  Mine,  llouzaud.  Countess  of  Miranda.  Swed¬ 
ish  concert  and  operatic  soprano . 1843 — 1921. 

Nilsson,  Sven.  Swedish  naturalist . 1787 _ 1883. 

Ninon  de  L’Enclos  (ue'nSN'  de  laN'klo').  See  Lenclos,  de. 

Nippold  (nlp'olt),  Friedrich  (Wilhelm  Franz).  German  historian . 1838—1918. 

Nisard  (ne'zar'),  Jean  Marie  Napoldon  Ddsird.  French  author . 1806 — 1888. 

Nisbet  (nlz'bet),  Hume.  Scottish  author  and  artist . 1849  - . 

Nitzscll  (uTtsh),  Gregor  Wilhelm.  German  philologist  and  author . 1790 — 1861. 

Nltzsch,  Karl  Ludwig.  Father  of  Cl.  W.  German  theologian . 1751—1831. 

Noailles,  de  (de  no'a'y’),  Adrien  Maurice,  Duke.  Marshal  of  France  and 

statesman . 1678—1766 

Noailles,  de,  Louis  Marie,  Viscount.  Grandsonof  preceding.  Fr.  statesman.  1756 — 1S04. 

Nobbe  (nob'e),  Friedrich.  German  agricultural  chemist . 1830  - . 

Nobel  (no-bel'),  Alfred  Bernhard.  Swedish  manufacturer  of  explosives, 

inventor  of  dynamite,  and  philanthropist.  [Nobel  prizes.'] . 1833 — 1806. 

Nobunaga  (no'boo-na'ga).  Ota  Nobunaga.  Japanese  soldier  and  ruler . 1534 — 1582. 

Nodier  (no'dya'),  Charles.  French  poet  and  litterateur.. . 1780—1844. 

NodZU  (no'dzoo).  Marquis  Nodzu  Micliitsura.  Japanese  general . 1841 — 1008. 

Noel  (no'31),  Baptist  Wriothesley.  English  dissenting  divine . 1798 — 1873. 

Noel  (no'81'),  Jean  Frangois  Michel.  French  grammarian . 1755 — 1841. 

Noel,  Octave  Eugene.  French  financial  writer . 1846  - . 

Noel-Fearn,  Henry.  See  Christmas. 

Nogi  (no'ge).  Count  Nogi  Maresuke.  Japanese  general.  [Port  Arthur.] ...  1849 — 1912. 

Noir6  (nwa'ra'),  Ludwig.  German  philosopher . 1829—1889. 

Noldeke  (util'd2-ke),  Theodor.  German  Orientalist . 1S36  - . 

Noilekens  (n51'e-k5nz),  Joseph.  English  sculptor . 1737 — 1823. 

Nollet  (nc'18'),  Jean  Antoine,  Abb6.  French  natural  philosopher . 1700—1770. 

Noor-ed-Deen.  See  Nureddin. 

Noort,  van  (van  nort'),  Adam.  Flemish  painter . 1557 — 1641. 

Nord  (nor),  Alexis.  Haitian  soldier,  and  president  (1902,  deposed  1908) . 1820 — 1910. 

Nordau  (ntir'dou),  Max  Simon.  German  Jewish  author  and  social  critic,  born 

in  Hungary.  [Degeneration.] . 1849  - . 

Nordenskjbld  (nO'ren-shtil'),  Nils  Adolf  Erik,  Baron.  Swedish  arctic  explorer.1832 — 1901. 

Nordenskjold,  Nils  Otto  Gustaf.  Nephew  of  preceding.  Explorer . 1869  - . 

Nordhoff  (n6rd'li5f),  Charles.  American  journalist  and  misc.  writer . 1830 — 1901. 

Nordic  a  (ntir'di-kd),  Lillian.  Real  name  Lillian ,  born  Norton ,  {Gower) 

{Dohme)  Young.  American  operatic  soprano . 1859—1914 

Norman  (nor'mdn),  Alfred  Merle.  English  clergyman  and  zoologist . 1831 — 1918. 

Norman,  Henry,  Sir.  English  journalist  and  author . 1858  - . 

Norman,  Henry  Wylie,  Sir.  English  general  and  colonial  governor . 1826 — 1904. 

Normanby  (nSr'mdn-bt),  Constantine  Henry  Phipps,  Marquis  of.  English 

statesman . 1797 — 1863. 

Norris  (nor'Ts),  Frank.  American  novelist . 1870 — 1902. 

Norris,  John.  English  Platonist  and  author . 1657 — 1711. 

Norris,  William  Edward.  English  novelist . 1847  - . 

North  (ntirtli),  Christopher.  Pseudonym  of  John  Wilson. 

North,  F  rancis,  Baron  Guilford.  English  jurist.  Lord  chancellor . 1637 — 1685. 

North,  Frederick,  second  Earl  of  Guilford  and  eighth  Baron  North.  Lord 

North.  Great-grandson  of  Francis.  English  statesman . 1732 — 1792. 

North,  Thomas,  Sir.  Eng.  translator.  [Guevara;  Plutarch.] . 1535?-1601? 

Northciif4e  (ntirth'klTf).  Alfred  Charles  William  Harmsworth,  first  viscount. 

English  newspaper  publisher . 1865 — 1922. 

Northcote  (ntirth'kot),  James.  English  painter  and  author . 1746—1831. 

Northcote,  Stafford  Henry,  Sir.  English  statesman . 1818 — 1887. 

Northrop  (nSr'thrwp),  Cyrus.  American  educator.  Pres.  Univ.  of  Minn - 1834  - . 

Northumberland  (ntir-tlium'ber-ldnd),  Algernon  Percy,  fourth  Duke  of. 

English  admiral . 1792 — 1865. 

Northumberland,  Henry  Percy,  first  Earl  of.  Father  of  Hotspur . 1342—1408. 

Northumberland,  John  Dudley,  Duke  of.  Beheaded . 1502?-1553. 

Norton  (ntir'tihi),  Andrews.  American  theologian  and  scholar . 1786 — 1853. 

Norton,  Caroline  Elizabeth  Sarah,  born  Sheridan.  English  authoress . 1808 — 1877. 

Norton,  Charles  Eliot.  Son  of  Andreivs.  Am.  art  historian  and  writer . 1827 — 1908. 

Nostradamus  (nSs'tra-da'mus),  or  Notredame,  de  (d^no'tr’-dam'),  Michel. 

French  astrologer . 1503 — 1566. 

Nott  (ndt),  Eliphalet.  American  divine.  President  of  Union  College . 1773 — 1866. 

Nottingham  (n5t'Tng-am),  Heneage  Finch,  first  Earl  of.  English  lawyer  and 

statesman.  Lord  chancellor  of  England . 1621 — 1682. 

Noue,  de  la(de  la  noo'),  Frangois.  Bras  de  Fer.  French  commander . 1531—1591. 

Noureddiu.  See  Nureddin. 

Novakovic  (no'va-ko'vlch),  Stojan.  Servian  author  and  politician . 1842 — 1915. 

Novalis  (no-va'ITs).  Pseudonym  of  Friedrich  von  Hardenbero. 

Novatian  (no-va'shi-dn).  Priest  at  Rome.  . fl.  3d  c. 

Novella  (no-vel'd).  Learned  and  beautiful  Italian  lady . 1312 — 13 66? 

Novello  (no-vel'o),  Vincent.  English  composer  and  organist . 1781 — 1861. 

Novikoff  (no've-kof)  {Russ.  Novikov),  Olga,  born  Kireev.  O.  K.  Russian 

journalist  in  England . 1848  - . 

Novikov  (n6've-kof),  Nikolay  Ivanovich.  Russian  author . 1744 — 1.818. 

Noyes  (nois  ;  noiz),  John  Humphrey.  American  communist  at  Oneida,  N.  Y.1S11 — 1886. 

Nubar  Pasha  (noo'bar  pa-sha').  Egyptian  statesman . 1825 — 1899. 

Nugent  (nu'jent),  George  Grenville,  Baron.  Eng.  statesman  and  author.  . .  .1788—1850. 
Nuitter  (uwe'tSr').  Pseudonym  (anagram  of  Truinet)  of  Charles  Louis 

Etienne  Truinet.  French  dramatist . 1828—1899. 

Nuneti  (noo'n ash),  Pedro.  {Lat.  No'nius)  Portuguese  mathematician . 1492 — 1577. 

Nunez  (noon'yath),  Alvar.  See  Cabeza  de  Vaca. 

Ndftez  (noon'yas;  268),  Rafael.  Four  times  president  of  Colombia . 1825—1894. 

Nunez  de  Arce  (noon'yath  da  ar'tha),  Gaspar.  Spanish  poet . 1834 — 1903. 

Ntihez  de  Guzmdn  (noon'yath  da  gooth-man'),  Fernando.  Pincianus.  Span¬ 
ish  scholar,  and  promoter  of  Greek  learning .  ?  — 1553. 

Nureddin  or  Noureddin  (noor'Sd-den').  Malek-al-Adel  Nureddin  Mahmoud. 

Sultan  of  Syria  and  Egypt . 1118 ?— 1174. 

Nuttall  (nut'61),  Thomas.  English-American  naturalist . 1786 — 1859. 
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Oates  (ots),  Titus.  Contriver  of  the  sham  “Popish  plot” . 1649—1705. 

Obaldil,  de  (da  o-bal'dya),  Josb  Domingo.  Panamano  politician,  and  president 

(1908-’r) . 1845—1910. 

Ober  (o'ber),  Fre-leric  Albion.  American  author . 1849—1913. 

Oberlin  (o'ber-lTn  ;  G.  pron.  o'ber-len' ;  F.  pron.  o'bSr'ISN'),  Jean  Fr8d8ric. 

French-German  clergyman  and  philanthropist . 1740—1826. 

Obrenovic  (o-brg'no-vich)  Milos.  Prince  and  soldier  of  Servia . 1780— 1860! 

O’Brien  (c-bri'cn),  Fitz-James.  Irish  author  and  poet  in  America . 1828—1862. 


Born.  Died. 

O’Brien,  Lucius  Richard.  Canadian  painter . 1832—1899. 

O’Brien,  Peter,  first  Baron  O’Brien.  Lord  chief  justice  of  Ireland . 1842 — 1914. 

O’Brien,  Richard  Barry.  Irish  barrister,  politician,  and  historical  writer ....  1847 — 1918. 

O’Brien,  William.  Irish  political  leader . 1852  - . 

O’Brien,  William  Smith.  Irish  patriot  and  political  agitator . 1803 — 1864. 

O’Callaghan  (6-k51'd-h5n),  Edmund  Bailey.  Irish  historian  in  America. .. .1797 — 1880. 
Ochs  (5ks),  Adolph.  American  newspaper  publisher.  [New  York  Times , 

Philadelphia  Times.] . 1858  - . 

Ockenluss  (ok'en-fbos).  See  Oken,  Loreuz. 

Ockham,  or  Occam  (5k'am),  William.  The  Invincible  Doctor.  English  scho¬ 
lastic  philosopher.  . .  ?  — 1349? 

O’Connell  (fc-k5n'81),  Daniel.  Irish  orator  and  political  agitator . 1775 — 1847. 

O’Connell,  Dennis  J.  American  R.  C.  clergyman  and  educator .  ?  - . 

O’Connor  (o-kbn'er),  Feargus.  Irish  Chartist . 1794 — 1855. 

O’Connor,  Thomas  Power.  Irish  journalist,  critic,  aud  politician . 1848  - . 

O’Conor  (6-k5n'er),  Charles.  American  lawyer . 1804 — 1884. 

O’Conor,  John  Francis  Xavier.  American  teacher  of  rhetoric,  and  author. . .  1852  - . 

Octa'via.  Sister  of  the  emperor  Augustus,  and  wife  of  Mark  Antony .  ?  — b.  c.  11. 

O’Curry  (o-kiir'i),  Eugene.  Irish  antiquarian . 1796—1862. 

OdenathUS  (od/e-na'thus).  King  of  Palmyra.  Husband  of  Zenobia . fl.  258 —  267. 

Odenheimer  (o'dgu-liPmer),  William  Henry.  Am.  Prot.  Episc.  bishop . 1817—1879. 

Odescalchi  (o'dgs-kal'ke),  Marc  Antonio.  Philanthropist  of  Rome . 16207-1670. 

Odoacer  (o'do-a'ser).  First  barbarian  ruler  of  Italy  (476-93).  Assassinated.  434  7-  493. 
O’Donnell  (6-don'el),  Leopold,  Count  of  Lucena,  and  Duke  of  Tetuau.  {Span. 

O’Donnell  (o-thon'81 ;  146),  Leopoldo.)  Marshal  of  Spain . 1809 — 1867. 

O’Donovan  (6-d5n'6-vdn),  Denis.  Irish  librarian  and  critic  in  Australia . 1846  - . 

O’Donovan,  John.  Irish  arclueologist . 1809 — 1861. 

(Ecol<*mpadius  (Sk'o-lSm-pa'dT-ws),  Johannes  Real  name  Heussgen  or 

Hussgen.  German  reformer . . . 1482 — 1531. 

Oeder  (ti'der),  Georg  Ludwig.  German  botanist.  [Flora  Danica.] . 1728 — 1791. 

Oehlenschlager  (fi'len-shlfi'ger),  Adam  Gottlob.  Danish  poet  aud  dram..  ..1779 — 1850. 

Oehlmiiller  (til'mul'er),  Joseph  Daniel.  German  architect . 1791—1839. 

Oersted  (Gr'stSfch),  Anders  SandOe.  Danish  jurist  and  statesman . 1778—1860. 

Oersted,  Hans  Christian.  Brother  of  A.  S.  Danish  electro-magnetist . 1777 — 1851. 

Oertel  (tir'tel),  Abraham.  See  Ortelius. 

Oertel,  Hanns.  German  philologist  in  America . 1868  - . 

Oeser  (ti'zer),  Adam  Friedrich.  German  painter  and  modeler . 1717 — 1799. 

Oetinger  (ti'ting-er),  Friedrich  Christoph.  German  theologian . 1702 — 1782. 

Oettinger  (tit'Tng-er),  Edward  Maria.  Ger.  novelist  and  bibliographer . 1808 — 1872. 

Offenbach  (of'en-baK ;  of'^N'b&k'),  Jacques.  Naturalized  French  composer  of 

comic  operas,  born  in  Cologne  of  Jewish  parents .  1819 — 1880, 

Ogden  (<5g'den),  Robert  Curtis.  American  educational  philanthropist . 1836 — 1913. 

Oggione,  d’  (dod-jo'na),  or  Uggione,  d'  (dood-jo'na),  Marco.  It.  painter. .  14707-1540? 

Ogilby  (o'g’l-bT),  John.  Scottish  poet  and  geographer . 1600 — 1676. 

Ogilvie  (o'g’l-vT),  John.  Scottish  lexicographer  . 1797 — 1867. 

Oglesby  (o'g’lz-bi),  Richard  James.  American  soldier,  senator,  and  gover¬ 
nor  of  Illinois  (1864-69,  1873,  1884-89) . 1824—1899. 

Oglethorpe  (o'g’l-thtirp),  James  Edward.  British  general.  Founder  of  the 

colony  of  Georgia . 1696 — 1785. 

O’Higgins  (o-e'gens;  o-hTg'Tnz),  Bernardo.  Chilean  patriot,  and  dictator 

(1817-23) . 1776—1842. 

Ohm  (om),  Georg  Simon.  German  electrician.  [Ohm's  lau\] . 1787 — 1854. 

Ohnet  (o'ng'),  Georges.  French  novelist  and  dramatist . 1848 — 1918. 

Oisin  (o'shen).  See  Ossian. 

Ojeda  (6-ha'fcha;  189,  146),  Alonso.  Span,  adventurer  with  Columbus . 1465 — 1515. 

O’Keeffe  (o-kef'),  John.  Irish  dramatist . 1747 — 1833. 

Oken  (o'ken),  Lorenz.  Properly  Ockenfuss.  German  naturalist . 1779 — 1851. 

Oku  (o'ltdb).  Count  Oku  Yasu kata.  Japanese  field  marshal . 1847  . 

Ckubo  (o'koo-bo).  Okubo  Toshimichi.  Japanese  statesman . % . 1830 — 1878. 

Okuma  (o'kdo-ma).  Marquis  ORuiua  Shigenobu.  Japanese  statesman . 1838  - . 

Okyo  (o'kyo).  Maruyama  Okyo.  Japanese  painter . 1733—1795. 

Olaf  (o'liif),  or  Olaus  (o-lii'obs),  Saint.  Viking  and  king  of  Norway .  995 — 1030. 

Olbers  (ol'bSrs),  Heinrich  Wilhelm  Matthaus.  German  astronomer . 1758 — 1840. 

Olcott  (51'kftt),  Chauncey.  Chancellor  John  Olcolt.  American  actor . I860  . 

Oldcastle  (old'k&s'?l),  John,  Lord  Cobham.  Eng.  reformer  and  martyr .  ?  —1417. 

Oldenburg  (ol'den-btirg),  Henry.  Grubendol.  Ger.  writer  in  England . 16157-1677. 

Oldfield  (old'feld),  Anne.  Nance  Oldfield.  English  actress . 1683 — 1730. 

Oldham  (old'am),  John.  The  English  Juvenal.  English  satirical  poet . 1653 — 1683. 

Oldmixon  (old'mik-sftn),  John.  English  historian . 1673 — 1742. 

Oldys  (ol'dTs),  William.  English  antiquary  and  bibliographer .  ..1696 — 1761. 

Olearius  (o'le-a're-ws  ;  Ger.  pron.  o'la-a're-dos),  or  Oelschl&ger  (til's hun¬ 
ger;  -shljpger),  Adam.  German  traveler  and  Orientalist . 1600 — 1671. 

Oiler  (oGya'),  Jean  Jacques.  Founder  of  the  seminary  of  St.  Sulpice . 1608 — 1657. 

Olin  (o'lTn),  Stephen.  American  Methodist  divine . 1797 — 1851. 

Oliphant  (51'1-font),  Laurence.  English  traveler  and  author . 1S29 — 1888. 

Oliphant,  Margaret,  born  Wilson.  English  novelist . 1828 — 1897. 

Olivarez  (o/l£-va'rath),  Gasparo  de  Guzman,  third  Count  of,  and  Duke  of  San 

Lucar  de  Barrameda.  Spanish  statesman .  . 1587 — 1645. 

Oliver  (ol'T-ver),  Andrew.  Lieutenant  governor  of  Massachusetts .  1706 — 1774. 

Oliver,  Charles  Augustus.  American  ophthalmologist  and  scientist . 1853 — 1911. 

Olivet,  d’  (do'le'vg'),  Joseph  Thoulier,  Abbe.  French  author  and  critic . 1682 — 1768. 

Olivier  (o'le'vya'),  Guillaume  Antoine.  French  entomologist . 1756 — 1814. 

Ollendorff  (ol'en-dtirf),  Henri  Godefroy.  Ger.  educator  and  grammarian _ 1803 — 1865. 

Ollivier  (o/le/vya'),  Olivier  Emile.  French  advocate,  politician,  and  author.  1825 — 1913. 

Olmsted  (Sm'stSd  ;  um'-),  Denison.  American  scientist . 1791 — 1S59. 

Olmsted,  Frederick  Law.  American  landscape  gardener  and  writer . 1822 — 1903. 

Olney  (ol'nT),  Jesse.  American  geographer . 1798 — 1872. 

Olney,  Richard.  American  lawyer,  and  secretary  of  state  (1895-97) .  1835  -1917. 

Olozaga  (o-lo'tha-ga),  Salustiano.  Spanish  statesman . 1805 — 1873. 

Olshausen  (ols'hou'zfcn),  Hermann.  Geiman  Protestant  theologian . .  1796 — 1S39. 

Olshausen,  Justus.  German  Orientalist .  . 1800 — 1882. 

Omar  (o'mdr)  I.  Abu-Hafsah-ibn-ol-Khaltab.  Second  caliph.  Captor  of 

Jerusalem.  Assassinated .  582 —  644. 

Omar  Khayyam  (o'mdr  Ki-y am' ;  -y6m').  Persian  poet.  [Bubdiy&t.] .  ?  —1123? 

O’Meara  (6-ma'rd^,  Barry  Edward.  Irish  surgeon  in  St.  Helena.. . 1786 — 1836. 

Omer  Pasha  (o'mer).  Michael  Lottos,  Austrian-Turkisli  general . 1806 — 1871. 

Oncken  (oq'ken),  Wilhelm.  German  historian . 1838 — 1905. 

O’Neill  (o-nel'),  Eliza,  by  marriage  Lady  Becher.  Irish  actress . 1791 — 1872. 

Onslow  (Snz'lo),  Arthur.  Speaker  of  the  British  House  of  Commons  thirty- 

three  years  (1728-61) .  . 1691—1768. 

Oost,  van  (van  ost'),  Jacob.  The  Elder.  Flemish  painter .  1600 — 1671. 

Oosterzee,  van  (van  os'ter-za'),  Jan  Jacob.  Dutch  theologian .  1817 — 1882. 

Operti  (o-pSr'te),  Albert.  Jasper  Ludwig  Roccabigliera.  Italian  artist  and 

sculptor  in  America . .  1852  - . 

Opie  (o'pT),  Amelia,  born  Alderson.  English  author . 1769 — 1853. 

Opie,  John.  Husband  of  Amelia.  English  historical  painter .  1761 — 1807. 

OpitZ  (o'pits),  Martin.  Opitz  von  Boberfeld.  German  poet . .  .1597 — 1639. 

Oppert  (op'ert ;  F.  pron.  o'p&r'),  Jules.  German  Orientalist  in  Paris . .  .1825 — 1905. 

Optic  (op'tTk),  Oliver.  Pseudonym  of  William  Taylor  Adams. 

Opzoomer  (bp'zo'mer),  Cornelis  Willem.  Dutch  philosopher . 1821 — 1892. 

Orange  (Sr'Snj  ;  -Tnj),  William  of.  See  William. 

Orbigny,  d’  (dor'ben'ye'),  Alcide  Dessalines.  French  naturalist . 1802—1857. 

Orcagna  (or-kan'ya).  Real  name  Andrea  di  Clone.  Italian  artist . 1308?-1368? 

Orchardson  (tir'cherd-s&n),  William  Quiller,  Sir.  Scottish  painter . 1S32 — 1910. 

O’Reilly  (o  -ri'lt),  John  Boyle.  Irish- American  journalist  and  poet . .  .1844 — 1890. 

0  Reilljr,  Miles.  Pseudonym  of  Charles  Graham  Halpine. 

O’Rell  (o-rgl'),  Max.  Pseudonym  of  Paul  Blouet. 

Orellana  (o'rgl-ya'na),  Francisco.  Spanish  discoverer  of  the  Amazon  River.  1500?-1549. 
Orelli  (o-rSl'e),  Johann  Kaspar.  Swiss  philologist . 1787 — 1849. 


Sle,  senate,  cSre,  am,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofa;  eve,  fivent,  gnd,  recent,  maker;  ice,  ill;  old,  obey,  orb,  5dd,  sSft,  connect;  use,  unite,  urn,  dp,  circus,  menu ; 
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Matthieu  Joseph  Bouaventure.  Fr.  pliysician  and  chemist .  .  1787— U353! 

2rj^a8  ,  ®  , a  *jreek  physician  and  medical  writer .  325 —  400. 

Urigen  (or  i-j6u).  Ong'mes  AdamanHius.  Christian  writer  and  teacher  of 

Alexandria . . .  . .  ^  185^  254^ 

Orleans,  d’  (dSr'la'iiN'),  Ferdinand  Philippe  Louis  Charles  Henri,  Duke.  ”  ' 

Lldest  son  and  heir  of  King  Louis  Philippe . 1810—1842. 

n5i?anS’  Henri  Philippe  Marie,  Prince.  French  explorer  and  author _ 1807—1901. 

Orleans,  d  ,  Jean  Baptiste  Gaston,  Duke.  Son  ot  Henry  IV . 1008—1660. 

2.’  fou!8  D>*|J>PPe  Joseph,  Duke.  Philippe  Egalite.  Guillotined _ 1747—1793. 

Orleans,  a  ,  Louis  Philippe  Robert,  Duke.  Prince  of  France . 18G9  _ . 

Orleans,  d  ,  Philippe,  Duke.  Regent  of  France  (17 lo— 23) . 1G74 — 1723. 

Origans  (or'le-nnz),  the  Maid  of.  See  Joan  of  Arc. 

Orlov  (ar-loP),  Aleksyey,  Count.  Russian  admiral . 1737 _ 1809. 

Orlov,  Nikolay,  Prince.  Russian  diplomatist . .  .1820 _ 1885! 

Orme  (6rm),  Robert.  English  historian  in  India .  17^8 _ 1801 

Ormond  (Sr'mund),  James_Butler,  first  Duke  of.  Lord  lieut.  of  ireland. ! ! ! !lG10— 1688! 

Orozco  y  Berra  (o-ros'ko  e  ber'ra;  268),  Manuel.  Mexican  historian . 1816 — 1881. 

Orsay,  d ’  (uor'BS'),  Alfred  Guillaume  Gabriel,  Count.  French  man  of  fashion 

in  London . jgg2 

Orslnl  (or-se'ne).  Famous  Italian  family  in  the  Middle  Ages. 

Orsini,  Felice^  Italian  who  attempted  to  assassinate  Napoleon  III . 1819 _ 1858. 

Ortelius  (Sr-te'lT-us),  or  Oertel  (dr'tel),  Abraham.  German  geographer . 1527 — 1598. 

Orton  {or'ttinj,  James.  American  naturalist . . . 1830 _ 1877. 

Osborn  (5z'b«rn),  Henry  Fairfield.  American  paleontologist . 1857  _ 

Osborn,  Sherard.  British  admiral . 1822 1875! 

Oscar  (5s'kar)  II.  King  of  Sweden  (1872-1907)  and  Norway  (1872—1905) . 1829 — 1907 

Osceola  (5s'e-o'ld)  (Ind.  As-se-he-ho'lar. )  Chief  of  the  Seminoles  ....1804—1838! 

Osgood  (Sz'good),  Frances  Sargent,  born  Locke.  American  verse  writer _ 1811—1850. 

O’Shauglmessy  (6-sh3'n?-sT :  o-shoK'ne-sT),  Arthur  William  Edgar.  British 

poet  and  naturalist . 1844—1881. 

Oslander  (o'ze-iin'der),  Andreas.  Hosemann.  Ger.  Protestant  reformer _ 1498 — 1562! 

Osier  (Ss'ler),  William,  Sir  Canadian  physician  in  the  U.  S.  and  Eng . 1849 — 1919. 

Osman  (os'man),  or  Othman  (oth'miin).  The  Conqueror.  Founder  of  the 

Ottoman  empire . 1259—1326. 

Osman  Dlgna  (os'inan  dlg'na).  Sudan  soldier . 1836  _ . 

Osslan  (Ssh'&n),  or  Olsln.  Mythical  Celtic  bard. 

Ossoli  (os'3-le),  Marchioness.  See  Fuller,  Sarah  Margaret. 

Ossory  (os'o-rl),  Thomas  Butler,  Earl  of.  English  commander . 1634—1680. 

Ostade,  van  (van  0S-taM5),  Adriaan  Janszoon.  Flemish  painter . 1610 — 1685. 

Osten-Sacken,  von  der  (fon  der  os'ten-ziik'en),  Charles  Robert,  Baron.  In 

'Russ., Robert  Romanovich  Osten-Saken.  Russ,  entomologist  and  diplomat..  1828 — 1906. 

OBterwald  (os'ter-valt'),  Jean  Frederic.  Swiss  Protestant  divine . 1663 — 1747. 

Osthoff  (ost'hof),  Hermann.  German  comparative  philologist . 1847 — 1909. 

Ostrovski  (as-trOf'ske),  Aleksandr  Nikolaevich.  Russian  dramatist . 1823 — 1886. 

Ostwald  (ost'valt),  Wilhelm.  German  physical  chemist . 1853  - . 

Osuna  (o-soo'na),  Pedro  Tdllez  y  Giron,  Duke  of.  Spanish  statesman  and 

viceroy  of  Naples . 1579 _ 1624. 

Otfrled  or  Otfrid  (ot/fret).  German  monk  and  metrical  writer .  810?-  880? 

othman  lbn  Allan  (oth'miin  Ib’n  af'fan').  The  third  Moham.  caliph .  574?-  656. 

Otho  (o'tho)  I.  OUo  Friedrich  Ludwig.  King  of  Greece  (1832-62) . 1815 — 1867. 

Otho,  Marcus  Salvius.  Roman  emperor  (69).  Committed  suicide .  32 —  69. 

Otis  (iFtls),  EUvell  Stephen.  American  general.  Mil.  gov.  Phil.  Islands _ 1838 — 1909. 

Otis,  James.  American  orator  and  patriot .  . 1726 — 1783. 

Otterbeln  (5t'er-bin),  Philip  William.  German- American  founder  of  the 

Church  of  the  United  Brethren  in  Christ . 1726 — 1813. 

Ottlev  (5t'lT),  William  Young.  English  writer  on  fine  arts . 1771 — 1836. 

Otto  (5t'o),  or  Otho  (o'tho),  I.  The  Great.  Holy  Roman  emperor  (962-973).  912 —  973. 

Otway  (5t'wa),  Thomas.  English  dramatic  poet . 1652 — 1685. 

Oudlnd  (oo'de'na'),  Eugene  Andrg.  French  sculptor  and  engraver . 1810 — 1887. 

Oudinot  (oo'de'no'),  Nicolas  Charles,  Duke  of  Reggio.  French  marshal . 1767—1847. 

Oudry  (oo'dre'),  Jean  Baptiste.  French  animal  painter . 1G86 — 1765. 

Onlda  ( we'dd).  Pseudonym  of  Louise  de  la  Ramee. 

Ouless  (bc/lSs),  Walter  William.  British  portrait  painter . 1848  - . 

Ouseley  (ooz'lT),  Frederick  Arthur  Gore,  Sir.  Eng.  clerg.  and  musician . 1825 — 1889. 

Ouseley,  William,  Viscount  Claramont.  British  Orientalist . 1767 — 1842. 

Outram  (oo'tr&m),  James,  Sir.  English  general  in  India . 1803 — 1863. 

Overbeck  (o'ver-b&k),  Johann  Friedrich.  German  painter . 1789 — 1869. 

Overbury  (o'ver-bSr-T),  Thomas,  Sir.  English  poet  and  philosopher . 1581 — 1613. 

Overweg  (o'ver-vaK),  Adolf.  German  traveler  and  explorer  in  Africa . 1822 — 1852. 

Ovid  (5v'Td).  PubUius  Ovid'ius  Na'so.  Roman  poet . b.  c.  43 — A.  D.  17. 

Oviedo  y  Valdds,  de  (da  o've-a'fcho  e  val-das';  146),  Gonzalo  Ferndndez. 

Spanish  chronicler . 1478 — 1557 . 

Owen  (o'Sn),  Richard,  Sir.  English  anatomist  and  zoologist . 1804 — 1892. 

Owen,  Robert.  British  social  reformer . 1771 — 1858. 

Owen,  Robert  Dale.  Son  of  Robert.  American  author,  born  in  Scotland - 1801 — 1877. 

Oxenstlern  (Sk's^n-stem'),  or  Oxenstierna,  Sw.  Oxenstjerna  (6k'scn-sh8r'- 

na;  dok's^n-),  Axel,  Count.  Swedish  statesman . 1583 — 1654. 

Oyama  (o'ya-ma).  Prince  Oyama  Iwao.  Japanese  field  marshal . 1842 — 1916. 

Ozanam  (o'z&'n&in'),  Antoine  Frederic.  French  scholar  and  author . 1813 — 1853. 


Pacchioni  (pak-kyo'ne),  Antonio.  Italian  anatomist.  [ Glandulse  Pacchioni.'].  1665 — 1726. 

Pacheco  (pa-cha'ko),  Francisco.  Spanish  painter,  and  writer  on  art . 1571 — 1654. 

Pachmann,  de  (de  paK'man).  Vladimir.  Russian  pianist . 1848  - -. 

Pachomlus  (pd-ko'ml-us),  Saint.  Egyptian  founder  of  first  monastery .  292?-  346? 

Pacini  (pa-che'ne),  Giovanni.  Sicilian  musical  composer . 1796 — 1867. 

Paclnottl  (pa/che-not'te),  Antonio.  Italian  physicist . 1841 — 1912. 

Pacloli  (pa-cho'le),  Luca.  Italian  mathematician . • . ab.  1450 — 1510? 

Packard  (p&k'drd),  Alpheus  Spring.  American  naturalist . 1839 — 1905. 

Packer  (pSk'er),  Asa.  American  capitalist . 1806 — 1879, 

Paddock  (pSd'uk),  Benjamin  Henry.  Am.  Prot.  Episcopal  bishop . 1828—1891. 

Paderewski  (p^dS-rSt'ske;  -rgs'ke),  Ignace  Jan.  Polish  pianist  and  composer. 

Premier  of  Poland  (1919) . * . . . . J^GO  77^7’ 

Padilla  de  (da  pa-thel'ya;  195),  Juan  Lopez.  Spanish  patriot . 14847-1521. 

Paer  (pa-5r'),  Ferdinando.  Italian  musical  composer . . .1771 — 1839. 

P4ez  (pa'as  ;  268),  Jos4  Antonio.  Venezuelan  soldier,  and  president - - .  .1790—1873. 

Pagan,  de  (de  pa^gaN'),  Blaise  Francois,  Count.  French  military  engineer.  .1604— 1665. 

Paganini  (pa/ga-ne'ne),  Nicolb.  Italian  violinist .  . 1782  1840. 

Page  (paj),  Thomas  Nelson.  American  novelist.  [Southern  stories.] . 1853  - . 

Page,  Walter  Hines.  Amer.  editor  and  publ.  Ambassador  to  Eng.  (1913-1918). 1855 — 1918. 

Page,  William.  American  portrait  and  historical  painter. . 1811 — 1885. 

Paget  (pSj'Tt),  James,  Sir.  English  surgeon  and  physiologist . 1814 — 1S99. 

Paget,  Violet.  Vernon  Lee.  British  critic  and  story- writer. . . .  1856  . 

Pailleron  (pa/y’-rSN'),  Edouard  Jules  Henri.  French  dramatist.  [Comedies.] .  1834  1899. 

Paillet  (pa/yg'),  Alphonse  Gabriel  Victor.  French  advocate . . 1795—1855. 

Paine  (pan),  John  Knowles.  American  composer  and  professor  of  music . 1839—1906. 

Paine,  Marty n.  American  physician  and  medical  writer. . . .  . . . . . . 1794—1877. 

Paine,  Robert  Treat.  Amer.  lawyer.  Signer  of  the  Decl.  of  Independence. .  .1731— 1814. 
Paine,  Robert  Treat  [orig.  Thomas).  Son  of  preceding.  Amer.  verse  writer.  1773— 1811. 
Paine,  Thomas.  American  political  and  deistical  writer,  born  in  England. 

[Rights  of  Man.  Age  of  Reason.] . ;  . . 

PalsiellO  (pS'e-zySlGo),  Giovanni.  Italian  musical  composer . . . 1741— 181b. 

Palxhans  (pgk'saN'),  Henri  Joseph.  French  general  and  inventor.  [Pane- 

bans  guns.] . 

PalOU  (pi'zhoo'),  Augustin.  French  sculptor. . . . . . . }LtZ  !o,c 

Pakenham  (p5k'?n-Sm),  Edward  Michael,  Sir.  British  general . 1778—1815. 


Born.  Died. 

PalaciO  Valdgs  (pa-la'thyo  val-das'),  Armando.  Spanish  novelist . 1853  - . 

Palacky  (pa'lats-ke),  Frantisek.  Bohemian  historian . 1798—1876. 

PalSBOlogUS.  See  Manuel  II.,  Byzantine  emperor. 

Palalox,  de,  Sp.  Palalox  y  Melzi,  de  (da  pa'la-foh'  e  mSl'the ;  189),  Josg, 

Duke  of  Saragossa.  Spanish  patriot . 1780 — 1847. 

Palestrina^  da  (da  pa/las-ti  e'na),  Giovanni  Pierluigi.  Italian  composer .  ?  — 1594. 

Paley  (pa'll), Frederick  Apthorp.  Grandson  of  William.  Eng.  classical  scholar.  1815 — 1888. 
Paley,  William.  Eng.  theologian  and  moralist.  [Evidences  of  Christianity.].!'!^ — 1805. 
Palfrey  (p81'fn),  John  Gorham.  American  divine  and  historian.  [History 

of  New  England.] . 1796—1881. 

Palgrave  (p61'grav),  Francis,  Sir.  Born  Cohen.  English  Jewish  historian. .  1788— 18G1- 
Palgrave,  Francis  Turner.  Son  of  Sir  Francis.  English  poet  and  critic. ..  .1824 — 1897. 
Palgrave,  Robert  Harry  Inglis,  Sir.  Son  of  Sir  Francis.  English  banker 

economist,  and  author.  [Diet,  of  Political  Economy.  ] .  1827—1919. 

Palgrave,  William  Gilford.  Son  of  Sir  Francis.  English  traveler,  author, 

and  diplomatist . jg26 _ 1888. 

Palikao,  de  (de  pa'le'ka/o'),  Charles  Guillaume  Marie  Apollinaire  Antoine 

Cou8iu-Montauban,  Count.  French  general .  1796—1878. 

Pallsot  de  Beauvois  (pa/le'zo'  de  bo'vwa'),  Ambroise  Marie  Francois  Joseph. 

French  naturalist . . 1752 _ 1820. 

Palissy  (pa'le'se'),  Bernard.  French  potter  and  enameler . 1510?-1589? 

Palladio  (pal-la'dyo),  Andrea.  Italian  architect . 1518—1580. 

Pallavicino  (paPla-ve-che'no),  Sforza.  Italian  historian . 1G07— 1GG7. 

Palliser  (pSl'i-ser),  William,  Sir.  British  inventor . 1830—1882. 

Palma  (pal'ma),  Jacopo.  11  Vecchio  (the  Elder).  Italian  painter . 14S0?-1528. 

Palma,  Jacopo.  II  Giovane{thQ  Younger).  Grandnephew  of  Jacopo.  It. painter.  1544 — 1G28. 

Palma,  Tomas  Estrada.  First  president  of  Cuba  (1902-1906) . 1835?-1908. 

Palrnblad  (piilm'blad),  Wilhelm  Fredrik.  Swedish  author . 1788—1852. 

Palmer  (pain'er),  Alice,  born  Freeman.  Wife  of  G.  II.  American  educator. 

President  of  Wellesley  College  (1882-87) . 1855 — 1902. 

Palmer,  Edward  Henry.  English  Egyptologist . 1840—1882. 

Palmer,  Erastus  Dow.  American  sculptor . 1817 — 1904. 

Palmer,  George  Herbert.  American  ethicist  and  educator . 1842  - . 

Palmer,  Ray.  Anmrican  divine  and  hymnologist . 1808—1887. 

Palmerston  (pam'er-stMn),  Henry  John  Temple,  third  Viscount.  Prime  minis¬ 
ter  of  England  (1855-58,  1859-05) . 1784 — 1865. 

Palomino  de  Castro  y  Velasco  (pa'16-me'no  da  kas'tro  eva-las'ko),  Acisclo 

Antonio.  Spanish  painter . 1G53V-1725? 

Paludan-Milller  (pa'ldb-dan-mul'gr),  Frederik.  Danish  poet . 1809 — 1876. 

Pamphilus  (pSm'fi-l&s),  Saint.  Syrian  Christian  martyr .  ?  —  309. 

Panas  (pa-mis'),  Panagiotes.  Greek  poet  and  publicist . 1833  - . 

Panini  (pa'ne-ne).  Sanskrit  philologist  and  grammarian . fl.  4th  c.?  b.  c. 

Panizzi  (pa-net'se),  Anthony,  Sir.  Ital.  librarian  of  the  British  Museum  ..  ..1797 — 1879. 

Pankhurst  (pJpk'hfirst),  Emmeline,  Mrs.  English  women’s  suffrage  leader  .1857  - . 

Paoll,  dl  (de  pa'o-le),  Pasquale.  Corsican  patriot . 1725 — 1807. 

Paoluccio  (pa'6-loot'cho).  See  Matteis,  de,  Paolo. 

Paparrigopoulos  (pa-par're-gS'pdo-los),  Konstantino8.  Greek  historian _ 1815 — 1891. 

Pape-Carpantier  (pap'-kar'paN'tya'),  Marie.  French  educator  and  writer..  1815 — 1878. 

Papin  (pa/pSN'), _ Denis.  French  physicist.  [Papin's  digester.] . 1G47 — 1714? 

Papineau  (pa'pe'no'),  Louis  Joseph.  Can.  politician  and  revolutionist . 1789 — 1871. 

Pappenheim.  von  (fon  pap'en-him),  Gottfried  Heinrich,  Count.  German 

Imperialist  general.  Fell  at  Liitzen . 1594— 1G32. 

Paracelsus  (pSr'd-sgl'sws),  Philippus  Aureolus.  Real  name  Theophrastus 

Bombastusjion  Hohenheim.  Swiss  alchemist  and  physician . 1493 — 1541. 

Pardee  (par'de),  Ario.  Am.  engineer.  Benefactor  of  Lafayette  College . 1810 — 1892. 

Pardo  (par'do),  Manuel.  Peruvian  statesman,  and  president  (1872-76) . 1834 — 1878. 

Pardo  Bazdn  (-ba-than'),  Emilia,  Countess.  Sp.  novelist  and  critic . 1852—1921. 

Pardoe  (par'do),  Julia.  English  author . 1806 — 1862. 

Par6  (pa'ra'),  Ambroise.  The  Father  of  French  surgery . 1517 — 1590. 

Paredes  y  Arrlllaga  (pa-ra'thas  e  ar'rel-ya'ga  ;  195),  Mariano.  Mexican 

general,  and  president  (1846) . 1797 — 1849. 

Pareja,  de  (da  pa-ra'ha;  189),  Juan.  Spanish  painter . 1606 — 1670. 

Parepa— Rosa  (pd-rSp'd-ro'zd),  Euphrosyne,  born  de  Boyesen.  Mrs.  Carl 

Rosa.  English  operatic  soprano . 1836—1874. 

Paris  (pa' res'),  Alexis  Paulin.  French  author . 1800 — 1881. 

Paris,  (Bruno  Paulin)  Gaston.  Son  of  A.  P.  French  philologist  and  critic.. 1839 — 1903. 

Paris  (pSr'Ts),  John  Ayrton.  English  physician  and  author . 1785 — 1856. 

Paris,  Matthew.  English  monk  and  historian . ab.  1200 — 1259. 

Paris,  de  (de  pa're'),  Louis  Philippe  Albert  d’ Orleans,  Count.  French  prince. 

Grandson  of  King  Louis  Philippe . 1838 — 1894. 

Park  (park),  Edwards  Amasa.  Americau  theologian  and  teacher . 1808 — 1900. 

Park,  Mungo.  Scottish  explorer  in  Africa . 1771 — 1806. 

Park,  Roswell.  American  physician  and  surgeon . 1852 — 1914. 

Parke  (park),  John  Grubb.  American  soldier . 1827 — 1900. 

Parker  (par'ker),  Alton  Brooks.  Am.  jurist,  and  presidential  candidate  (1904).  1852  - . 

Parker,  Gilbert,  Sir.  Canadian  novelist  in  England . 1862  - . 

Parker,  Horatio  William.  American  composer  and  professor  of  music . 1863 — 1919. 

Parker,  Hyde,  Sir.  British  admiral . 1739 — 1807. 

Parker,  Joel.  American  jurist,  and  governor  (New  Jersey) . 1795 — 1875. 

Parker,  Joseph.  English  Congregational  clergyman  and  author . 1830 — 1902. 

Parker,  Louis  N.  British  composer  of  music,  and  dramatist . 1852  - . 

Parker,  Matthew.  Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  [Bishops'  Bible.] . 1504 — 1575. 

Parker,  Peter,  Sir.  British  admiral . 1721 — 1811. 

Parker,  Theodore.  American  theologian  and  scholar . 1810—1860. 

Parker,  William,  Sir.  English  admiral  and  statesman . 1781 — 1866. 

Parkes  (parks),  Harry  Smith,  Sir.  English  diplomatist  (in  China  and  Japan). 1828 — 1885. 

Parkes,  Henry,  Sir.  Australian  statesman . 1815 — 1896. 

Parkhurst  (park'hfirst),  Charles  Henry.  Am.  clergyman  and  reformer . 1842  - . 

Parkman  (park'mftn),  Francis.  American  historian . 1823 — 1893. 

Parley  (par'll),  Peter.  Pseudonym  of  Samuel  Griswold  Goodrich. 

Parmigiano,  II  (el  par'me-ja'no).  Real  name  ( Girolamo )  Francesco  Maria 

Mazzuoli.  Italian  painter . 1504 — 1540. 

Parnell  (par'nSl),  Charles  Stewart.  Irish  political  leader . 1846 — 1891. 

Parnell,  Thomas.  British  poet . 1679 — 1718. 

Parny,  de  (depar'ne'),  Evariste  D<5sir6  Desforges,  Viscount.  French  poet.. 1753 — 1814. 

Parr  (par),  Samuel.  English  critic  and  scholar . 1747 — 1825. 

Parr,  Thomas.  Old  Parr.  English  centenarian . 1483?-1G35. 

Parrhasius  (pa-ra'slu-us).  Greek  painter . . fl.  b.  c.  400. 

Parrish  (pSr'Tsh),  Joseph.  American  physician  and  medical  writer . 1779 — 1840. 

Parrott  (p5r'5t),  Robert  Parker.  American  inventor.  [Parrott  guns.] . 1804 — 1877. 

Parry  (pSr'T),  William  Edward,  Sir.  English  arctic  navigator . 1790 — 1855. 

Parsons  (par's’nz),  Alfred.  English  landscape  painter . 1847 — 1920. 

Parsons,  or  Persons,  Robert.  Eng.  Jesuit  missionary  and  controversialist.  .1546 — 1610. 
Parsons,  Theophilus.  Am.  jurist.  [Commentaries  on  the  Law  of  the  U.  £.].1750 — 1813. 
Parsons,  Theophilus.  Son  of  preceding.  Am.  jurist  and  writer.  [Contracts.].  1797 — 1882. 

Parsons,  Thomas  William.  American  poet . 1819 — 1892. 

Parsons,  William  Barclay.  American  civil  engineer . 1859  - . 

Parton  (par'tim),  James.  American  biographer . 1822 — 1891. 

Parton,  Sara  Payson,  born  Willis.  Fanny  Fern.  Wife  of  Jas.  Am.  author. 1811 — 1872. 

Partridge  (par'trTj),  John.  English  astrologer  and  almanac  maker . 1644 — 1715. 

Partridge,  William  Ordway.  American  sculptor . 1861 - . 

Pascal  (pSs'kftl ;  F.  pron.  pas'kal'),  Blaise.  Fr.  philos.  and  math . 1623 — 1662. 

Pasdeloup  (pa'de-loo'),  Jules  Etienne.  French  musician . 1819 — 1887. 

Paskevich  (pas-ka'vTch),  Ivan  Feodorovich,  Prince  of  Warsaw.  Russ  gen. . .  1782 — 1856. 

Pasquier  (pa/kya'),  Etienne.  French  advocate  and  historian . 1529 — 1615. 

Pasquier,  de  (de  pa/kya'),  Etienne  Denis,  Duke.  French  statesman . '. .  .1767 — 1862. 

Passaglia  (pas-sal'ya),  Carlo.  Italian  theologian . 1812 — 1887. 

Passavant  (pa'sa'vaN'),  Johann  David.  German  art  historian . 1787 — 1861. 

Passow  (pas'o),  Franz  Ludwig  Karl  Friedrich.  German  philologist . 1786 — 1833. 

ch  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144> ;  boN  ;  yet ;  zh  =  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Gums. 


food,  foot ;  oat,  oil ;  chair ;  go  ;  sing,  iijk  ;  then,  thin ;  nature,  verdure  (250) ;  k 
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Born.  Died. 

Passy  (p&'eeO,  Frederic.  French  economist.  [ Universal  Peace  Union. 

Nobel  peace  prize ,  1901.] . . .  . 1822 — 1912. 

Passy,  Paul  Edouard.  French  phonetician,  and  founder  of  l’Association 

plionfitique  internationale . 1859  — 

Pasteur  (pis'tQr'),  Louis.  French  chemist.  [Pasteurization.] . 1822—1895. 

Pater  (pa'ter),  Walter  Horatio.  English  essayist  and  critic . 1839 — 1894. 

Paterson  (pfit'er-sun),  William.  Founder  of  the  Bank  of  England . 1058 — 1719. 

Patkul,  von  (foil  pat'kool),  Johann  Reinhold.  Livonian  patriot . 1060 — 1707. 

Patmore  (pilt'inor),  Coventry  Kersey  Dighton.  English  poet . 1823 — 1890. 

Paton  (pa't’n),  Joseph  Noel,  Sir.  Scottish  painter . 1821 — 1901. 

Paton,  Lewis  Bayles.  American  theologian  and  historian . 1864  - . 

Patrick  (pSt'rlk),  Saint.  Apostle  and  patron  saint  of  Ireland . 373?-  463? 

Pattee  (pS-te'),  Fred  Lewis.  American  poet  and  litterateur . 1863  - . 

Patteson  (pSt'e-s&n),  John  Coleridge.  Eng.  miss,  bishop  in  Melanesia . 1827 — 1871. 

Patti  (pSt'e),  Adelina.  Marchioness  de  Caux.  Signora  Nicolini.  Baroness 

Cederstrom.  Operatic  soprano,  born  in  Madrid  of  Italian  parentage . 1843 — 1919. 

Pattison  (pSt'T-sun),  Dorothy  Wyndlow.  Sister  Dora.  English  nurse . 1832 — 1878. 

Patti&on,  Mark.  English  author . 1813 — 1884. 

Patton  (pSt'’n),  Francis  Landey.  American  educator.  Pres,  of  Princeton.  .1843  - . 

Paul  (p81),  Saint.  Saul  Apostle  to  the  Gentiles .  ?  —  67? 

Pauli.  Petrovich.  Emperor  of  Russia  (1796-1801).  Assassinated . 1754 — 1801. 

Paul  III.  Alessandro  Farnese.  Pope  (1534-49) . 1468 — 1549. 

Paul  IV.  Giovanni  Pietro  Caraffa.  Pope  (1555-59) . 1476 — 1559. 

Paul  V.  Camillo  Borgkese.  Pope  (1605-21) . 1552 — 1621. 

Paul,  Jean.  Sobriquet  of  Jean  Paul  Friedrich  Richter. 

Paul,  de,  Vincent.  See  Vincent  de  Paul. 

Paulding  (pSl'dTng),  Hiram.  Son  of  John.  American  rear  admiral . 1797 — 1878. 

Paulding,  James  Kirke.  American  author  and  politician . 1779 — 1860. 

Paulding,  John.  One  of  the  captors  of  Major  Andre . 1758 — 1818. 

Pauli  (pou'le),  Georg  Reinhold.  Ger.  historian.  [History  of  England.] - 1823 — 1882. 

Paul  of  the  Cross,  Saint.  Real  name  Paolo  Francisco  Danei.  Italian 

founder  of  the  order  of  Passionists . 1697 — 1775. 

Paulsen  (poul'z^n),  Friedrich.  German  Neo- Kantian  philosopher . 1846 — 1908. 

Paulus  (pou'loos),  Heinrich  Eberhard  Gottlob.  Ger.  Prot.  theologian . 1761 — 1851. 

Paulus  (p8'l&s),  Lucius  iEmilius.  Macedonicus.  Roman  general . b.  c.  229 —  160. 

Pauncefote  (pOns'fobt),  Julian,  first  Baron  Pauncefote  of  Preston.  English 

statesman  and  diplomat . 1828 — 1902. 

Paur  (pour),  Emil.  Austrian  musical  conductor  in  America . 1855  - . 

Pausanias  (pS-sa'm-as).  Greek  traveler  and  topographer . fl.  2d  c. 

Pauthler  (pi^tya'),  Jean  Pierre  Guillaume.  French  Sinologist . 1801 — 1873. 

Pauw,  van  (van  pou'),  Cornells.  Dutch  scholar  and  author . 1739 — 1799. 

Pauwels  (pou'Sls),  Ferdinand.  Belgian  historical  painter . 1830 — 1904. 

Pavlov  (pav'lof),  Ivan  Petrovich.  Russian  physician.  [Nobel  prize,  1904.~\.  1849 — 1916. 

Paxton  (pSks't’n),  Joseph,  Sir.  English  architect  and  horticulturist . 1801 — 1865. 

Payer,  von  (fon  pi'er),  Julius.  Austrian  arctic  explorer,  and  painter . 1842 — 1915. 

Payn  (pan),  James.  English  novelist . 1830 — 1898. 

Payne  (pan),  John  Howard.  American  author.  [Home,  Sweet  Home.'] . 1792 — 1852. 

Payne,  Sereno  Elisha.  American  lawyer  and  politician . 1843 — 1914. 

Peabody  (pe'b5d-T),  Andrew  Preston.  American  theologian  and  author . 1811 — 1893. 

Peabody,  Elizabeth  Palmer.  American  teacher  and  philanthropist . 1804 — 1894. 

Peabody,  George.  American  banker  in  London  and  philanthropist . 1795 — 1869. 

Peacock  (pe'kbk),  Thomas  Love.  English  poet  and  novelist . 1785 — 1866. 

Peale  (pel),  Charles  Wilson.  American  portrait  painter . 1741 — 1827. 

Peale,  Rembrandt.  Soji  of  Charles  W.  American  painter  and  author . 1778 — 1860. 

Pearce  (pers),  Charles  Sprague.  American  mural  painter  and  artist . 1851 — 1914. 

Pearson  (per's’n),  John.  Bishop  of  Chester.  English  theologian . 1613—1686. 

Peary  (pe'rT),  Robert  Edwin.  American  arctic  explorer.  [Reached  the  North 

Pole  April  6,  1909.] . ’. . 1856—1920. 

Peck  (p€k),  Annie  Smith,  Miss.  American  educator,  lecturer,  and  mountain 

climber.  [ Huasc&n .] .  ?  - . 

Peck,  John  Mason.  American  Baptist  divine  and  author . 1789 — 1858. 

Peckham  (pSk'am),  Rufus  Wheeler.  Assoc,  justice  U  S.  Supreme  Court - 1838 — 1909. 

Pecquet  (pa'kS'),  Jean.  French  physician  and  anatomist . 1622 — 1674. 

Pedro  (pe'dro;  pa'dro)  (de  Alcantara)  I.  of  Brazil,  and  IV.  of  Portugal . 1798 — 1834. 

Pedro  (de  Alcantara)  II.  Son  of  preceding.  Last  emperor  of  Brazil  (1831- 

89).  Deposed . 1825—1891 . 

Peel  (pel),  Robert,  Sir.  English  cotton  manufacturer . 1750 — 1830. 

Peel,  Robert,  Sir.  Son  of  preceding.  English  statesman . 1788 — 1850. 

Peel,  Robert,  Sir.  Son  of  preceding  Sir  Robert.  English  statesman . 1822 — 1895. 

Peele  (pel),  George.  English  dramatist .  1558?-1597? 

Peile  (pel),  John.  English  philologist  and  educator . 1838 — 1910. 

Peirce  (pQrs),  Benjamin.  American  mathematician . 1809 — 1880. 

Peirce,  Charles  Sanders.  Son  of  preceding.  American  mathematician,  lo¬ 
gician,  and  physicist . 1839 — 1914. 

Pelagius  (pe-la'jT-ws).  Founder  of  Pelagianism . fl.  400. 

Pelham  (pSl'am),  Henry,  Sir.  Eng.  statesman.  Prime  minister  (1743-54). .  16957-1754. 
Pdlissier  (pa'le'sya'),  Aimable  Jean  Jacques,  Due  de  Malakoff.  French  mar¬ 
shal,  and  governor-general  of  Algeria . 1794—1864. 

Pellegrino  da  Bologna  (pSl'lu-gre'no  da  bo-lo'nya).  See  Tiealdi,  Pellegrino. 

Pelletan  (pSl'taN'),  Charles  Camille.  Son  of  Pierre  C.  E.  French  poli¬ 
tician  and  writer . 1846 — 1915. 

Pelletan,  Pierre  Clement  Eugene.  French  politician  and  publicist . 1813 — 1884. 

Pelletier  (pSl'tya'),  Bertrand.  French  chemist . 1761 — 1797. 

Pelletier,  Pierre  Joseph.  Son  of  Bertrand.  French  chemist.  [Quinine.] . .  1788 — 1842. 

Pellico  (p51'le-ko),  Silvio.  Italian  writer  and  patriot . 1789 — 1854. 

PelliSSier  (pS'le'sya'),  Georges.  French  critic  and  man  of  letters . 1852 — 1918. 

Pelloux  (pSl'loo'),  Luigi.  Italian  general  and  statesman . 1839  . 

Pelopidas  (pe-lSp'T-dfis).  Theban  general . b.  c.  ?  — 364. 

PelOUZe  (pe-looz'),  Theophile  Jules.  French  chemist . 1807 — 1867. 

Pemberton  (pSm'ber-twn),  Max.  English  novelist . 1863  . 

Pendleton  (pSn'd’l-tfin),  Edmund.  American  statesman . 1721 — 1803. 

Penfleld  (pSn'feld),  Edward.  American  artist . 1866  . 

Ponn  (p5n),  William.  English  Quaker.  Founder  of  Pennsylvania . 1644 — 1718. 

Penna,  Affonso  Augusto  Moreira.  See  Moreira  Penna. 

Pennant  (pSn'ant),  Thomas.  English  naturalist  and  antiquary . 1726 — 1798. 

Pennell  (pSn'Sl),  Elizabeth,  born  Robins.  Wife  of  Joseph.  Am.  author. . .  .1855  - . 

Pennell,  Joseph.  American  etcher  and  author . 1860  . 

Pepin  (pSp'Tn).  The  Short.  ( Fr .  Pdpin  le  Bref,  pa'pSN'  le  br8f'.)  King  of 

the  Franks  (752-768) .  ?  —  768. 

Pepper  (pSp'er),  William.  American  physician  and  educator . 1843 — 1898. 

Pepperell  (pgp'er-81),  William,  Sir.  American  general . 1696 — 1759. 

Pepusch  (pa'pdbsh),  Johann  Christoph.  German  composer . 1667 — 1752. 

Pepys  (peps,  pSp'Ts,  or  pSps),  Samuel.  English  diarist,  and  secretary  to  the 

admiralty.  [Diary.] . 1633 — 1703. 

Perceval  (pdr'se-val),  Spencer.  Prime  minister  of  Eng.  Assassinated . 1762 — 1812. 

Percier  (pSr'sya'),  Charles.  French  architect . 1764 — 1838. 

Percival  (pfir'sT-val),  James  Gates.  American  poet  and  geologist . 1795 — 1856. 

Percy  (pfir'sT),  Henry,  Sir.  Hotspur.  Slain  at  Shrewsbury . 1364 — 1403. 

Percy,  Thomas.  Eng.  bishop.  [R  cliques  of  Ancient  English  Poetry.] . 1729 — 1811. 

Pereira  (pS-ra'rd),  Jonathan.  English  physician.  [Materia  Medica.] . 1804 — 1853. 

Pereire  (pe-r&r'),  Jacob  Emile  (b.  1800-d.  1875)  and  Isaac  (b.  1806-d.  1880). 

French  financiers,  brothers  ;  founders  of  the  Credit  Mobilier. 

P6rez  (pa'rath),  Antonio.  Spanish  statesman . 1539 — 1611. 

Pdrez  Galdos  (pa'rath  gal-dos'),  Benito.  Spanish  novelist . 1845 — 1920. 

Pergolesi  (par'go-la'ze),  Giovanni  Battista.  Italian  composer . 1710 — 1736. 

Pericles  (pSr'T-klez).  Athenian  statesman . B.  c.  495?-  429. 

Perler  (pa'rya'),  Casimir.  French  financier  and  statesman . 1777 — 1832. 

Perier,  or  Casimir-Perier.  See  Casimir-Perier. 

Perkin  (pfir'kTn),  William  Henry,  Sir.  Eng.  chemist.  [Aniline  colors.]. ..  .1838— 1907. 


Born.  Died. 

Perkins  (pGr'kTnz),  Charles  Callahan.  American  art  critic  and  author . 1823 — 1886. 

Perkins,  Elisha.  American  physician.  [Metallic  tractors.] . 1741 — 1799. 

Perkins,  Jacob.  American  mechanician  and  inventor . 1766 — 1849. 

Perkins,  Justin.  American  missionary  in  Persia . * . 1805 — 1869. 

Perosl  (pu-ro'ze),  Lorenzo,  Father.  Italian  composer  of  church  music . 1872  - . 

Pdrouse,  La.  See  La  Perouse,  de. 

Perov  (pyS-r6f'),  Vasili  Grigorevicli.  Russian  painter . 1833—1882. 

Perraud  (pS'ro'),  Adolphe  Louis  Albert.  Fr.  R.  C.  cardinal  and  author . 1828 — 1906. 

Perrault  (pe'ro'),  Charles.  French  critic,  and  writer  of  Mother  Goose  stories. 1628 — 1703. 

Perrault.  Claude.  Brother  of  Charles.  French  architect . 1613 — 1688. 

Perrier  (pS'rya'),  Jean  Octave  Edmond.  French  zoologist . 1844 — 1921. 

Perrin  (pg'raN'),  Pierre.  Reputed  the  first  writer  of  French  operas .  ?  — 1680. 

Perrone  (pSr-o'na),  Giovanni.  Italian  theologian . 1794 — 1876. 

Perronet  (pe'ro'ne'),  Jean  Rodolphe.  French  civil  engineer . 1708—1794. 

Perrot  (pS'ro'),  Georges.  French  archaeologist . 1832—1914. 

Perry  (pSr'T),  Bliss.  American  author  and  editor . 1860  - . 

Perry,  John.  Irish  physicist  and  engineer . 1850  - . 

Perry,  Matthew  Calbraith.  Brother  of  Oliver  Hazard.  Am.  commodore. ..  1794— 1858. 

Perry,  Oliver  Hazard.  American  commodore.  [Battle  of  Lake  Erie.] . 1785 — 1819. 

Persigny,  de  (de  pgr'se'nye'),  Jean  Gilbert  Victor  Fialin,  Duke.  French 

minister  of  state . . . 1808 — 1872. 

Persius  Flaccus  (pOr'sht-ws  fiak'us),  Aulus.  Roman  satirical  poet .  34 —  62. 

Perthes  (pgr'tas),  Friedrich  Christoph.  German  publisher . 1772 — 1843. 

Perty  (pSr'te),  Joseph  Anton  Maximilian.  German  naturalist . 1804 — 1884. 

Perugilli  (pa'roo-je'ne),  Charles  Edward.  Italian  painter  in  England . 1839 — 1918. 

Perugino  (pa'roo-je'no).  True  name  Pi etro  Vannucci.  Italian  painter . 1446 — 1523? 

Perugino.  See  Bartoli. 

Peruzzi  (pa-root'se),  Baldassare.  Italian  architect . 1481 — 1536? 


Pe3arese,  II  (el  pa'sa-ra'sa).  See  Cantarini,  Simone. 

Pescara  (pas-ka'ra),  Marquis  of.  See  Avalos,  d’,  Ferdinando. 

Peschel  (pS'sliel),  Oskar.  German  geographer,  historian,  and  ethnologist.  ..1826—1875. 
Pestalozzi  (pgs'td-lot'se),  Johann  Heinrich.  Swiss  reformer  in  education.  ..1746 — 1827. 


Petau  (pe-to'),  Denis.  ( Lat .  Peta'viUS  )  Fr.  theolog.  and  chronologist - 1583—1652. 

Pe'ter  I.  Aleksyeevich.  The  Great.  Czar  of  Russia  (1682-1725) . 1672 — 1725. 

Peter  I.  Karadjordjevic  (Karageorgevich).  King  of  Servia  (1903-4921.J . 1844 — 1921. 

Peter  the  Hermit.  Preacher  of  the  first  crusade . . . . .  ?  — 1115. 

Peter  Mar'tyr,  or  Vermigli  (vgr-mel'ye),  Pietro.  Italian  theologian . 1500 — 1562. 

Peterborough  (pe'ter-bur'o),  Charles  Mordaunt,  Earl  of.  British  general. ..  1658— 1735. 

Petermann  (pa'ter-man),  August  Heinrich.  German  geographer . 1822 — 1878. 

Petermann.  Julius  Heinrich.  German  Orientalist . 1801 — 1876. 

Peters  (pa'ters),  Carl.  German  explorer  and  author.  [East  Africa.] . 1856 — 1918. 

Peters  (pe'terz),  Charles  Rollo.  American  painter . 1862  — — . 

Peters  (pa'ters),  Christian  August  Friedrich.  German  astronomer . 1806 — 1880. 

Peters  (pe'terz),  Christian  Henry  Frederick.  Ger.-Am.  astronomer . 1813—1890. 

Peters,  or  Peter,  Hugh.  English  preacher  and  politician  . 1598 — 1660. 

Peters,  John  Punnett.  American  clergyman  and  archaeologist . 1852 — 1921. 

Peters  (pa'ters),  Wilhelm  Karl  Hartwig.  Ger.  naturalist  and  traveler . 1815—1883. 

Petersen  (pa'ter-sgn),  Niels  Matthias.  Danish  philologist  and  historian . 1791 — 1862. 

Peterson  (pe'ter-swn),  Frederick.  American  neurologist  and  alienist . 1859  — — . 

Petigru  (pSt'T-groo),  James  Louis.  American  lawyer . 1789 — 1863. 

Pdtion  (pa'sySN'),  Alexandre.  First  president  of  the  Republic  of  Hayti . 1770 — 1818. 

Pdtion  de  Villeneuve  (de  vel'nfiv'),  J£r6me.  French  revolutionist . 1753 — 1794. 

Petit  (pe-te'),  Jean  Louis.  French  surgeon . 1674—1750. 

PetitOt  (pe-te'to'),  Jean.  Genevese  enamel  painter . 1607 — 1691. 

Petofi  (p6'tfi-fe),  Sandor.  Hungarian  patriot  and  lyric  poet . 1823 — 1849. 

Petrarch  (pe'trark).  ( Hal .  Petrarca  (pa-trar'ka),  Francesco.)  Ital.  poet. .1304— 1374. 

Petrie  (pe'trT),  George.  Irish  archaeologist . 1789 — 1866. 

Petrie,  William  Matthew  Flinders.  English  Egyptologist . « . 1853  - . 

Pettie  (pSt'T),  John.  Scottish  painter . 1839 — 1893. 

Petty  (pSt'T),  William,  Sir.  English  political  economist . 1623 — 1687. 

Peucer  (poi'tser),  Kaspar.  German  physician  and  mathematician . 1525 — 1602. 

Peuerbach,  von  (foil  poi'er-bax),  Georg.  See  Purbach,  von,  Georg. 

Peutinger  (poi'tfng-er),  Konrad.  German  antiquarian  author.  [Tabula 

Peutingeriana.] . . 1465—1547. 

Peyer  (pi'er),  Johann  Konrad.  Swiss  anatomist.  [Peyer's  glands.] . 1653 — 1712. 

Peyronnet,  de  (de  pg'ro'ne'),  Charles  Ignace,  Count.  French  statesman ....  1778 — 1854. 

Peytral  (pS'tral'),  Paul  Louis.  French  radical  politician . 1842 — 1919. 

Pfaff  (pfaf),  Christoph  Matthaus.  German  Protestant  theologian . 1686 — 1760. 

Pfeiffer  (pfif'er),  Ida,  born  Reyer.  German  traveler... . 1797 — 1858. 

PhaBdrus  (fe'drws).  Latin  fabulist . fl.  first  part  of  1st  cent.  A.  d. 

Phelps  (fglps),  Austin.  American  clergyman  and  author . 1820 — 1890. 

Phelps,  Elizabeth,  born  Stuart.  Wife  of  Austin.  American  author.  [The 

Sunny  Side.] . 1815—1852. 

Phelps,  Elizabeth  Stuart.  Mrs.  Herbert  D.  Ward.  Daughter  of  Austin. 

American  author.  [The  Gates  Ajar.] . 1844 — 1911. 

Phelps,  John  Wolcott.  American  soldier . 1813 — 1885. 

Phidias  (fTd'T-as).  Famous  Greek  sculptor . b.  c.  500?-  432? 

Philadelphia  (fTl'a-dSl'fi/s).  See  Ptolemy  II. 

Philaret,  or  Filaret  (fe'la-rgt'),  Vasili  Drozdov.  Russian  prelate . 1782 — 1867. 

Philidor  (fe'le'dor').  See  Danican,  Framjois  Andrg. 

Philip  (fTl'Tp).  King  Philip.  Metacomet.  Pometacom.  Indian  chief  of 

New  England.  Sachem  of  Pokanoket.  [King  Philip's  War.] .  ?  — 1676. 

Philip  II.  King  of  Macedon  (b.  c.  359-336.) . B.  c.  382 —  336. 

Philip  II.  or  Philip  Augustus,  Fr.  Philippe  (fe'lep').  King  of  France 

(1180-1223) . 1165—1223. 

Philip  IV.  The  Fair.  King  of  France  (1285-1314) . 1268—1314. 

Philip  VI.,  of  Valois.  King  of  France  (1328-50) . 1293—1350. 

Philip  II.  Son  of  Charles  V.  and  husband  of  Mary  I.  King  of  Spain  (1556-98).  1527 — 1598. 

Philip  IV.  King  of  Spain  (1621-65) . 1605—1665. 

Philip  V.  First  of  the  House  of  Bourbon.  King  of  Spain  (1700-46) . 1683 — 1746. 

Philip  Ne'ri,  Saint.  See  Neri,  de\ 

Philip  the  Bold-  Duke  of  Burgundy  (1363-1404) . 1342 — 1404. 

Philip  the  Good.  Duke  of  Burgundy  (1419-1467) . 1396 — 1467. 

Philippe  figalitd  (fe'lep'  a'ga'le'ta').  See  Orleans,  d’,  Louis  Philippe  Joseph. 

Philippi  (fe-lep'e),  Felix.  German  dramatist . 1851  . 

Phillppoteaux  (fe'le'po'to'),  Henri  Emmanuel  Fglix.  French  battle  and 

panorama  painter . 1815 — 1884. 

Phllippovic  (fT-lTp'o-vTch),  Joseph,  Baron  von  Philippsberg.  Aust.  gen . 1818 — 1889. 

Philips  (fTl'Tps),  Ambrose.  English  poet  and  dramatist . 1675?-1749. 

Philips,  Francis  Charles.  English  novelist  and  dramatist . 1849 — 1921. 

Phillimore  (fTl'T-mor;  201),  John  George.  English  jurist . 1808 — 1865. 

Phillimore,  Robert  Joseph,  Sir.  Brother  of  J.  G.  English  jurist . 1810 — 1885. 

Phillimore,  Walter  George  Frank,  first  Baron.  English  jurist . 1845  - . 

Phillips  (fTl'Tps),  Adelaide.  Am.  operatic  contralto,  born  in  England . 1833 — 1882. 

Phillips,  Edward.  English  writer  and  lexicographer . 1630 — 1696? 

Phillips,  John.  American  merchant  and  philanthropist.  Founder  of  Phil¬ 
lips  Academy  at  Exeter,  New  Hampshire . 1719 — 1795. 

Phillips,  John.  English  geologist . 1800 — 1874. 

Phillips,  Samuel.  Nephew  of  J.  Phillips  of  Exeter.  American  statesman. 

Organized  Phillips  Academy  at  Andover,  Massachusetts . 7751 — 1802. 

Phillips,  Stephen.  English  poet  and  dramatist . 1868 — 1915. 

Phillips,  Wendell.  American  orator  and  reformer . 1811 — 1S84. 

Phillips,  William.  English  mineralogist  and  geologist . 1775 — 1828. 

PhlllpOttS  (fTl'pStsI,  Eden.  Anglo-Indian  novelist . 1862  - . 

Philo  Judaeus  (fi'lo  joo-de'us).  Jewish  Hellenistic  philos . ab.  20  B.  c. — ab.  54  a.  d. 

Philopoemen  (fTl'o-pe'mSn).  Greek  general  and  statesman . B.  c.  252?-  183. 

Phlps,  nr  Phipps  (Ups),  William,  Sir.  First  royal  gov.  of  Massachusetts _ 1651 — 1696, 

Phiz  (flz).  Pseudonym  of  Hablot  Knight  Brownb. 

Phoclon  (fo'shl-dn).  Athenian  statesman  and  general . B.  c.  402 —  317. 


ale,  senate,  cSre,  ftm,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofa ;  eve,  $vent,  find,  recent,  maker ;  Ice,  Ill ;  old,  6bey,  orb,  5dd,  sSft,  connect ;  use,  unite,  fira,  ilp,  circus,  menii ; 
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Piloting  ( f 5'sht-fis).  Patriarch  of  Constantinople.  [Greek  schism.~\ . 820 801’ 

Phryne  (fn'ne).  Celebrated  Greek  hetaera . . . fl.  B.  o.  4th  c. 

Physlek  (flz'Tk),  Philip  Syng.  American  physician  and  surgeon . 1768^-1837! 

Platt  (pi'at),  Joliu  James.  American  poet . 1835 _ 1917. 

Plazzl  (pyiit'se),  Giuseppe.  Italian  astronomer . 1746—1826 

Picard  (pe'kar'J,  Jean.  French  astronomer . 1620 _ lOS*7* 

Picard,  Louis  Benoit.  French  dramatist . .1769 _ 1828" 

Picard,  Louis  Joseph  Ernest.  French  statesman . 1821 _ 1877 

Picclnnl,  or  Piccinl  (pet-cbe'ne),  Niccolo.  Neapolitan  composer . 1728 — 1800. 

Plccolominl  (pek'ko-lo'ms-ue),  Alessandro.  Italian  prelate  and  philoso¬ 
pher . . . 1508 _ 1578 

Plccolominl.  Octavio.  Austrian  general,  of  Italian  origin.  . .  ' . 1599—1656 

Pichegru  (pesh'grii'),  Charles.  French  general . 1761— 180l] 

Pichler  (piK'ler),  Aloys.  German  author . ]  1833 _ 1874 

Plchler,  von  (fon  pTit'ler),  Karoline,  born  von  Greiner.  German  novelist  . . .  1769—1843 
Pickel  (pik'el),  Konrad.  See  Celtes. 

Pickens  (plkjenz),  Andrew.  American  Revolutionary  general . 1739 _ 1817. 

Pickering  (pTk'er-Ing),  Edward  Charles.  American  astronomer . 1846—1919. 

Pickering,  John.  Son  of  Timothy.  American  philologist  and  jurist . 1777 _ 1846. 

Pickering,  Timothy.  American  Revolutionary  statesman . 1745 _ 1829 

Pickering,  William  Henry.  Bro.ofE.C.  American  astronomer . 1858  i 

Pico  della  Mirandola  (pe*ko  d§Fla  me-ran'do-la),  Giovanni,  Count. 

Italian  humanist . 1463 _ 1494. 

PiCOt  (pe'ko'),  Georges.  French  jurist  and  historian .  . 1838—1909'. 

Picquart  (pe'kar'),  Marie  Georges.  French  military  officer  (colonel,  general) 

and  minister  of  war.  [Dreyfus  cose.] . 1854 _ 1914. 

Pictet  de  la  Rive  (pek'tg')t  Francois  Jules.  Swiss  naturalist . 1809—1872. 

Pierce  (pers),  Franklin.  Fourteenth  president  of  the  U.  S.  (1853-57) . 1804 — 1869. 

Pierola,  de  (da  pya-ro'la),  Nicolas.  Peruvian  general  and  statesman . 1839—1913. 

Pierpont  (per'pbnt),  John.  American  poet. . . . 1785 — 1860. 

Pierret  (pyS'rS'),  Paul.  French  Egyptologist . 1836  . 

Plerron  ipyS'rdN'),  Pierre  Alexis.  French  Hellenist . 1814—1878. 

Pierson  (per'sun).  Abraham.  Amer.  divine.  First  pres,  of  Yale  College ...  .16417-1707. 
Pietro-Longo  (pye'tro-loi)'go).  See  Aektszen,  Pieter. 

Pietro  Santi  (pyi'tro  san'te).  See  Bartoli. 

Pigault-Lebrun  ,(pe/goMe-briiN,))  Charles  Antoine  Guillaume.  Originally 

Pigault  de  TE/iinoy  ( de  la'pe'nwa').  French  novelist . 1753 — 1S35. 

Plgnottl  (pen-ySt'te),  Lorenzo.  Italian  poet  and  historian . 1739 — 1812. 

Pike  (pik),  Albert.  American  poet  and  miscellaneous  writer . 1809 — 1891. 

Pike,  Zebulon  Montgomery.  American  brigadier  general  and  explorer . 1779 — 1813. 

Pllatre  de  Rozier  (pe'la'tr’  de  ro'zya'),  Jean  Francois.  French  aeronaut.  ..1756 — 1785. 

Pilling  (pTl'Tng),  James  Constantine.  American  philologist . 1846 — 1895. 

Pillsbury  (pUz'ber-1),  Harry  N.  American  chess  player . 1872 — 1906. 

Pillsbury,  Parker.  American  reformer . 1809 — 1898. 

Piloty,  von  (fin  pe-lo'te),  Karl.  German  historical  painter . 1826 — 1886. 

Pinchot  (pln'sho),  Gifford.  American  forester.  . . 1865  - . 

Pincianus  (pln'shl-a'iifis).  See  Nunez  de  Guzman,  Fernando. 

Pinckney  (plqk'nT),  Charles.  American  statesman . 1758 — 1824. 

Pinckney,  Charles  Cotesworth.  Am.  Revolutionary  officer  and  statesman. ..  1746 — 1825. 

Pinckney,  Thomas.  Brother  of  C.  C.  Amer.  general  and  diplomatist . 1750 — 1828. 

Pindar  (pln'dar).  Greek  lyric  poet . b.  c.  522 —  448? 

Pindar,  Peter.  Pseudonym  of  John  Wolcot. 

Pindeinonte  (pen'da-mon'ta),  Ippolito.  Italian  poet . 1753 — 1828. 

Pinel  (pe'nSl'),  Philippe.  French  physician  for  the  insane . 1745 — 1S26. 

Pinelli  (pe-nel'le),  Bartolommeo.  Painter  and  etcher  at  Rome . 1781 — 1834. 

Pinero  (pi-ngr'd),  Arthur  Wing,  Sir.  English  dramatist . 1855  - . 

Pingrd  (pSN'gra'),  Alexandre  Gui.  French  astronomer . 1711 — 1796. 

Plngree  (ptq'gre),  Hazen  S.  Am.  politician,  and  gov.  of  Michigan  (1897-1900)  1840 — 1901. 

Pinkerton  (plq'ker-tttn),  John.  Scottish  antiquary  and  historian . 1758—1826. 

Pinkney  (plqk'nt),  William.  American  lawyer,  orator,  and  diplomatist - 1764 — 1822. 

Pinto  (pen'tdb),  Fernao  Mendes.  Portuguese  author  of  travels . 1509?-1583. 

PinturicchlO  (pen'too-rek'kyo),  Bernardino  di  Betti.  Italian  painter . 1454 — 1513. 

Pinzon  (peu-thon';  268),  Martin  Alonso.  Spanish  navigator  with  Columbus.  1440?-1 493. 
Pinzon,  Vicente  Yanez.  Brother  of  Martin  Alonso.  Spanish  navigator  with 

Columbus.  Discovered  Brazil  and  Yucatan . 1460?-1524? 

Plombo,  del  (dSl  pyftm'bo),  Sebastiano.  Properly  Luciani.  It.  painter . 1485 — 1547. 

Piozzi  (pi-5z'T;  Ital.  pe-5t's$),  Mrs.  Maiden  name  Hester  Lynch  Salusbury. 

Mrs.  Thrale.  English  author.  Friend  of  Dr.  Johnson . 1741 — 1821. 

Piranesi  (pe'ra-na'ze),  Giambattista.  Italian  engraver . 1720 — 1778. 

Piron  (pe'rON'),  Alexis.  French  dramatist  and  poet . 1689 — 1773. 

Pisano  (pe-za'no),  Giovanni.  Son  of  Niccola.  Italian  sculptor . 1245 — 1320? 

Pisano,  Niccola.  Italian  sculptor . . . ftb.  1220?-1278. 

Pisano,  Vittore.  Pisanello.  Italian  painter  and  medalist . . ab.  1380 — 1451. 

Pisemski  (pe'sSm-ske),  Aleksyey  Feofilaktovich.  Russian  novelist . 1820 — 1881. 

PisistratUS  (pT-sYs'tro-tus).  Athenian  ruler  or  tyrant . b.  c.  605—  527. 

Pissarro  (pe's&'ro'),  Camille.  French  painter  .  . 1831 — 1903. 

Pitcairn  (pYt'k&rn),  John,  Major.  Eng.  officer  killed  at  Bunker  Hill . 17407-1775. 

PtthOU  (pe'too'),  Pierre.  French  jurist  and  author. . . . 1539 — 1696. 

Pitman  (pYt'man),  Benn.  Eng.  phonog.  and  educationist  in  America . 1822  1910. 

Pitman,  Isaac,  Sir.  Bro.  of  Benn,  English  inventor  of  phonography . 1813 — 1897. 

Pitra  (pe'tra/),  Jean  Baptiste.  French  cardinal  and  monk . 1812  1889. 

Pitt  (pit),  William,  first  Earl  of  Chatham.  TheGreatCommoner.  Eng. statesman.  1708— 1778. 

Pitt  (pit),  William.  Son  of  preceding.  English  statesman  and  orator . 1759—1806. 

Pius  (pi'ws),  Ital.  Pio  (pe'o),  I.  Saint.  Pope  (140?  -155?) . . 

Pius  II.  Eneo  Sylvio  Piccolomini.  Pope  (1458-64) . *464. 

Pius  IV.  Giovanni  Angelo  Medici.  Pope  (1559-65) . |4J9  lo65. 

Pius  V.,  Saint.  Michele  Ghislieri.  Pope  (1566-72) . . . J-Aa 

Plus  VI.  Giovanni  Angelo  Braschi.  Pope  (1775-99) . D17  1799. 

Pius  VII.  Gregorio  Barnaba  Luigi  Chiaramonti.  Pope  (1800-23) . D4-— 1823. 

PiUS  IX.  Giovanni  Maria  Mastai-Ferretti.  Pope  (184<>-78) . ‘792  18'l. 

Pius  X.  Giuseppe  Sarto.  Pope  (1903-14). . . . .  *  * . *  *  **  jX?’ 

Pizarro  (pY-zar'ro;  Span,  pe-thar'ro),  Francisco.  Conqueror  of  Peru.  14i  1  or -5— lo41. 
Planchd  (plaN'sha'),  James  Robinson.  English  dramatist  and  antiquary  ....  7J6— 1880. 

Planck  (plaqk),  Gottlieb  Jakob.  German  theologian . 17ol— 1833. 

Plancon  (plaN'sSN'),  Pol  Henri.  French  operatic  . . loo^  iyi-1. 

Plantagenet  (plSn-tSj'e-ngt).  A  dynasty  of  English  kings  founded  by  Henry 
II.  (1154),  and  ending  with  Richard  III.  (1485). 

Plato  (pla'to).  Greek  philosopher . . . .  ■■■  . . • . “• 

Platov  (pla'tof),  Matvyey  Ivanovich,  Count.  Hetman  of  the  Cossacks . 1 151  1818. 

Platt  (plSt),  Orville  Hitchcock.  American  senator  from  Connecticut.. ......  18^7— 190o. 

Platt,  Thomas  Collier.  American  politician,  and  senator  from  New  York..  ..1833  1.10. 

Plautus  («18'tSs),  Titus  Maccius.  Roman  dramatist. .  . B' 

Playfair  (ida'far),  John.  Scottish  mathematician  and  physicist . L48— 181J. 

Playfair,  Lyon,  first  Baron.  English  chemist.  . 

Playfair,  William  Smoult.  Scottish  physician  and  author  . . . ™_,m7 

Pleasonton  (plSz'«n-tun),  Alfred.  American  major  general .  |-4-  8J7. 

PleaBOntOU,  Augustus  James.  American  soldier. ..  •  • •  •  •  •  •  • 

piehve,  die  (depla've),  Venceslas.  In  Russ.,  1  yacheslav  Konstantinovich 

Pleve.  Russian  statesman.  Assassinated.......^  ... . ™  j"™ 

Pleshcheev  (plSsh-cha'ySf),  Aleksyey  Nicolaevich.  Russian  poet . 18-..  1.3. 

Plovel  (pll'gl),  Ignaz.  German  musical  composer - ;;•••••• . 1 

Pl&SOll  (pllm'sgl),  Samuel.  The  Sailors’  Pnend.  English  refo™er;1824_1898 

Pliny7  7(plTn'I).  C  a’ it  is  Plin’ius  Sec.un'dus.  The  Elder.  Roman  naturaiist 

and  author,  f  II istoria  Hat ur alts. ^ . •  •  *  ■  *  *  * . ,V  ’  . “ 

Pliny.  Ca'ius  Plin'ius  Csecil'ius  Secunfdi^_  The^Younget-.  Nephew  of  1U, 

precedinq.  Roman  author  and  orator.  «.]  •  •  0()2  o-0; 

Plotinus  (plo-tl'nfis).  An  Egyptian  Neoplatonic  philosopher . 

PlOWden  (plou'dgn),  Edmund.  English  judge  and  law  writer . 1518-1585. 

food,  foot ;  out,  oil ;  chair  ;  go  ;  sing,  iijk  ;  then,  thin ;  nature,  verdure  (250) , 


Born.  Died. 

Pliicker  (pluk'er),  Julius.  German  mathematician  and  physicist . 1801 — 1868. 

Plumier  (plii'myaOj  Charles.  French  botanist . 1646—1706. 

Plumptre  (plum'tre),  Edward  Hayes.  English  dean  and  exegete . 1821 — 1891. 

Plutarch  (ploo'tark  ;  243).  Greek  biographer  and  moralist .  46?-  120? 

Pobyedonostsev  (p&-by6/d&-u6s'tsef),  Konstantin  Petrovich.  Russian  public 

administrator.  Procurator  of  the  Holy  Synod . 1827 — 1907. 

Pocahontas  (po/kd-h5n'tds).  Daughter  of  Powhatan.  Married  John  Rolf e.  1595?-! 61 7. 

Poccetti  (pot-chSt'te).  Called  Bernardino  Barbatelli.  Italian  painter . 1542?-1612. 

Pococke  (po'k5k),  Edward.  English  Arabic  and  Hebrew  scholar . 1604 — 1G91. 

Podebrad  (p6'dye-br4t),  Jin  (George)  of.  King  of  Bohemia  (1458-71) . 1420 — 1471. 

Poe  (po),  Edgar  Allan.  American  poet  and  story-writer . 1809 — 1849. 

Poel,  William.  See  Pole,  William. 

Poerio  (po-a're-o),  Carlo,  Baron.  Neapolitan  statesman . 1803 — 1867. 

Poggendorfl  (pog'en-d6rf),  Johann  Christian.  Ger.  natural  philosopher _ 1796 — 1877. 

Poggio  Bracciolini  (pbd'jo  brat'cho-le'ne),  Gian  Francesco.  Italian  philolo¬ 
gist,  scholar,  and  historian.  \_Facetise.'\ . 1380 — 1459. 

Poincard  (pw&N'ka/ra'),  Jules  Henri.  French  mathematician .  1854 — 1912. 

Poincard,  Raymond.  French  statesman.  President  (1913-1920) . I860  - . 

Poinsett  (poin'sdt),  Joel  Roberts.  American  diplomatist . 1779 — 1851. 

Poird  (pwi'ra'),  Emmanuel.  Pseud.  Car  an  d'Ache  (from  Russ,  karandash 

pencil).  Russian  caricaturist  in  France . 1858 — 1909. 

Poirson  (pwir'sdN'),  Auguste  Simon  Jean  Chrysostome.  French  historian.  .1795 — 1871. 

Poisson  (pwa/sSN'),  Simdon  Denis.  French  mathematician . 1781 — 1840. 

Poitevin  (pwat/v&N'),  Prosper.  French  writer  and  lexicographer . 1810 — 1884. 

Poland  (pd'lfind),  William  Carey.  American  art  educator . 1846  - . 

Pole  (pol ;  pool),  Reginald.  Eng.  cardinal,  and  arclibp.  of  Canterbury . 1500 — 1558. 

Pole,  William.  English  civil  engineer,  musician,  and  writer  on  whist . .  .1814 — 1900. 

Pole,  William.  William  Poel.  Son  of  preceding.  English  actor . 1852  - ■. 

Polevoy  (pa/ly<5-voi'),  Nikolay  Aleksyeevich.  Russian  author . 179G — 1846. 

Pollgnao,  de  (de  po'len'y&k'),  Jules  Auguste  Armand  Marie,  Prince.  French 

minister  of  Charles  X . 1780 — 1847. 

Polignac,  de,  Melchior.  French  cardinal  and  diplomatist . 1661 — 1742. 

Politian  (po-lTsh'T-Sn),  Angelus,  or  Poliziano  (po'let-sya'no),  Angelo.  Ital¬ 
ian  classical  scholar  and  poet.  [OrfeoI\ . 1454 — 1494. 

Polk  (pok),  James  Knox,  lltli  president  of  the  United  States  (1845-49) . 1795 — 1849. 

Polk,  Leonidas.  Am.  Prot.  Epis.  bishop  and  Confederate  general . 1806 — 18G4. 

Polko  (pol'ko),  Elise,  born  Vogel.  German  author . 1823 — 1899. 

Pollnitz,  von  (fon  pQl'nlts),  Karl  Ludwig,  Barou.  German  memoirist . 1692 — 1775. 

Pollock  (pol'wk),  Frederick,  Sir.  English  writer  on  jurisprudence . 1845  - . 

Pollock.  George,  Sir.  British  field  marshal . 1786 — 1872. 

Pollock,  Walter  Herries.  English  author  and  editor . **1850  - . 

Pollok  (pbl'wk),  Robert.  Scottish  poet.  \_The  Course  of  Time.] . 1798 — 1827. 

Polo  (po'lo),  Marco.  Venetian  traveler  in  China . 1254 — 1323. 

Polybius  (po-lTb'T-ws).  Greek  historian . b.  c.  205 —  123. 

Polycarp  (pCl'T-karp),  Saint.  Bishop  of  Smyrna  and  martyr .  69?-  155. 

PolycletUS  (pBFT-kle'tSs).  Greek  sculptor.  \_Doryphorus.] . fl.  430  b.  c. 

Polycrates(po-lTk'r«-tez).  Tyrant  of  Samos.  Lived  in  first  half  of  6th  cent.  b.c. 

Polygnotus  (pSFTg-no'tf/s).  The  Homer  of  painting.  Greek  painter . fl.  465  b.  c. 

Pombal,  de  (da  pom-bal'),  Sebastiao  Jose  de  Carvalho  e  Mello,  Marquis.  The 

Portuguese  Richelieu.  Portuguese  statesman . 1699 — 1782. 

Pomeranus  (ponVer-a'nws  ;  po'me-ra'ndbs).  See  Bugenkagen,  Johann. 

Pompadour,  de  (dc  p6N/pi/door'),  Jeanne  Antoinette  Poisson  le  Normant 

d’Etioles,  Marquise.  Mistress  of  Louis  XV . 1721 — 1764. 

Pompei  (pom-pa'e),  Girolamo.  Italian  Hellenist  and  translator . 1731 — 1788. 

Pompey  (p5m'pT).  Cneius  Pompeius  Magnus.  The  Great.  Roman  general,  b.c.  106 —  48. 
Pomyalovski  (pSm'ya-ldf'skl),  Nikolay  "Gerasimovich.  Russian  novelist. . .  .1835 — 1863. 
Ponce,  de  (da  pon'tha),  Pedro.  Sp.  Benedictine.  First  teacher  of  deaf-mutes.  1520 — 1584. 
Ponce  de  Leon  (pon'tha da  la-on';  Anglicized  p5ns  de  le'fin),  Juan.  Spanish 

discoverer  of  Florida . 1460?-1521. 

Ponce  de  Leon,  Luis.  See  Leon,  de. 

Poncelet  (pCns'IS'),  Jean  Victor.  French  mathematician  and  engineer . 1788 — 1867. 

Pond  (pond),  Enoch.  American  theologian  and  author . 1791 — 1882. 

Pond,  John.  English  astronomer  royal . 1767 — 1836. 

Ponlatowski  (pC'nyA-tfif'ske  ;  -tOs'ke),  Jozef  Anton.  Nephew  of  Stanislas 

Augustus.  Polish  prince,  and  marshal  of  France . 1762 — 1813. 

Poniatowskl,  Stanislas  Augustus.  See  Stanislas  Augustus. 

Pons  (p6ns),  Jean  Louis.  Le  Chasseur  de  comeles.  French  astronomer . 1761 — 1831. 

Ponsard  (pbN'sar'),  Francois.  French  dramatic  poet . 1814 — 1867. 

Ponson  du  Terrail,  de  (de  pSn'sCn'  dii  tS'ra'y’),  Pierre  Alexis,  Viscount. 

French  novelist . 1829 — 1871. 

Pontano  (pon-ta'no), Giovanni,  called  Gioviano.  Ital.  statesman, hist.,  and  poet  1426 — 1503. 
POntchartrain,  de  (de  pON'shar'trSN'),  Louis  Pheiypeaux,  Count.  French 

minister  of  state . 1643 — 1727. 

Ponte,  da  (da  pon'ta),  Giovanni.  Ital.  architect.  [ Bridge  of  the  Riadto.]. .  .1512 — 1597. 

Pontiac  (p5n*tT-Sk).  Chief  of  the  Ottawa  Indians . 1720?-17G9. 

Pontlcus  (pbn'tT-kus).  See  Aquila. 

Pontmartln,  de  (de  pdN'mar'tSN'),  Armand  Augustin  Joseph  Marie.  French 

critic  and  writer . 1811 — 1890. 

Pontoppidan  (pon-tSp'T-than),  Erik.  Danish  historian  and  antiquary . 1698 — 1764. 

Pontormo,  da  (da  pon-t6r'mo).  Jacopo  Carrucci.  Florentine  painter . 1494 — 1557. 

Poole  (pool),  John.  English  dramatist  and  miscellaneous  writer . 17867-1872. 

Poole,  Paul  Falconer.  English  historical  painter . 1807 — 1879. 

Poole,  Reginald  Stuart.  English  numismatist  and  Egyptologist . 1832 — 1895. 

Poole,  William  Frederick.  American  librarian.  [Poole's  Index.] . 1821 — 1894. 

Poore  (poor),  Benjamin  Perley.  American  journalist  and  author . 1820 — 1887. 

Pope  (pop),  Alexander.  English  poet .  . 1688 — 1744. 

Pope,  John.  American  major  general .  . 1822 — 1892. 

Popham  (pSp'ftm),  John,  Sir.  English  chief  justice . 1531  ?-1607. 

Poppaea  Sabina  (p5-pe'd  sd-bi'na).  A  wife  of  the  Roman  emperor  Nero. .. .  ?  —  65. 

Poppig  (pdp'IK)i  Eduard  Friedrich.  German  traveler  and  naturalist . 1798 — 1868. 

Porcupine  (p6r'ku-pin),  Peter.  Pseudonym  of  William  Cobbett. 

Pordenone,  da  (da  pOr'dfi-no'na),  Giovanni  Antonio  (de  Saccliis).  Sometimes 

wrongly  called  Licinio.  Assumed  the  name  Regillo.  Italian  painter.  . .  .1483 — 1539. 

Porphyry  (p6r'fT-rT).  Syrian  Neoplatonist  philosopher  in  Alexandria .  233 —  304? 

Porpora  (p6r'p$-ra),  Niccolo.  Italian  composer . 1686 — 1766. 

Porson  (por's’n),  Richard.  English  Greek  scholar  and  critic . 1759 — 1808. 

Porta,  della  (dfil'la  pSr'ta),  Giacomo.  Italian  architect  and  sculptor . 1540?-1604. 

Porta,  della,  Giambattista.  Italian  physicist.  [Camera  ohscura.] . 1543 — 1615. 

Portaels  (por-tals'),  Jean  Francois.  Belgian  hist,  and  portrait  painter . 1818 — 1895. 

Portal  (pir't&l'),  Antoine,  Baron.  French  anatomist  and  physician . 1742 — 1832. 

Portalis  (por'ta'les'),  Jean  Etienne  Marie.  ^French  jurist  and  statesman _ 1745 — 1807. 

Portalis,  Joseph  Marie,  Count.  Son  of  J.  E.  M.  French  statesman . 1778 — 1858. 

Porter  (por'ter),  David.  American  commodore . 1780 — 1843. 

Porter,  David  Dixon.  Son  of  David.  American  admiral .  1813 — 1891. 

Porter,  Fitz-John.  Nephew  of  David  American  general . 1822 — 1901. 

Porter,  Horace.  American  soldier,  speaker,  writer,  and  diplomatist . 1837 — 1921. 

Porter,  Jane.  Eng.  novelist.  [Thaddeus  of  Warsaw.  The  Scottish  Chiefs.]  All 6 — 1850. 

Porter,  Noah.  Am.  philos.  and  educator.  President  of  Yale  College . 1811 — 1892. 

Porter,  Sydney.  O.  Henry.  American  story-writer . 1867 — 1910. 

Porter,  Thomas  Conrad.  American  botanist . 1822 — 1901. 

Porus  (po'rfts).  A  prince  of  India,  conquered  by  Alexander  the  Great  .  b.  c.  ?  —  321? 
Posadowsky-Wehner,  von  (fon  po'za-dSf'skl-va'ner),  Arthur,  Count.  Ger¬ 
man  statesman . 1845  - . 

Posidonius  (pbs'T-do'nT-ws).  Greek  Stoic  philosopher . b.  c.  130?-  50? 

Post  (post),  George  Edward.  Am.  clergyman,  physician,  and  Orientalist. ...  1S38 — 1909. 

Postel  (pos'tgl'),  Guillaume.  French  Orientalist  and  visionary . 1510 — 1581. 

Potapenko  (p5-ta'pgn-ko),  Ignati  Nikolaevich.  Russian  novelist . 1856 — 1909. 

Potemkin  (po-tgm'kTn  ;  Russ.  pron.  p4-ty6m'kTn),  Grigori  Aleksandrovich, 

Prince.  Russian  field  marshal,  and  favorite  of  Catherine  II . 1739 — 1791. 

K  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144) ;  boN  ;  yet ;  zh  =  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Gutdb. 
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Born.  Died. 

Potocki  (p§-t6ts'ke),  Stauislaw  Koetka,  Count.  Polish  statesman . 1752 — 1821. 

Pott  (pSt),  August  Friedrich.  German  philologist,  esp.  etymologist . 1802 — 1887. 

Pott,  Percivall.  Euglish  surgical  writer . 1714 — 1788. 

Potter  (pdt'er),  Alonzo.  American  Protestant  Episcopal  bishop . 1800 — 1805. 

Potter,  Cipriani.  English  composer  and  pianist . 1792 — 1871 

Potter,  Cora,  born  Urquhart.  Mrs  James  Brown  Potter.  American  actress  ?  - . 

Potter,  Hazard  Arnold.  American  physician  and  surgeon . 1810 — 1869. 

Potter,  Henry  Codman.  Son  of  Alonzo.  American  P.  E.  bishop . 1835 — 1908. 

Potter,  Horatio.  Brother  of  Alonzo.  Americau  P.  E.  bishop . 1802 — 1887. 

Potter,  Paul.  Dutch  painter  of  cattle  and  landscapes . 1625 — 1654. 

Potter,  Paul  M.  Euglish  dramatist  in  America . 1853 — 1921. 

Potter,  de  (de  po'tar'),  Louis  Joseph  Antoine.  Belgian  revolutionist . 1786 — 1859. 

Pouchet  (poo'shg'),  Felix  Archimede.  French  naturalist  and  physiologist. . .  1800 — 1872. 

Pongln  (poo'zhSN'),  (Frangois  Auguste)  Arthur.  Fr.  music  and  art  critic _ 1834  - . 

Poulllet  (poo'ye'),  Claude  Servais  Mathias.  French  physicist . 1791 — 1868. 

Poujoulat  (poo'zhoo'la'),  Jean  Joseph  Frangois.  French  historian . 1800 — 1880. 

Poulsson  (pol'sun),  Anne  Emilie.  American  kindergartner  and  poet . 1853  - . 

POUlton  (poul'tun),  Edward  Bagnall.  English  zoologist . 1856  - . 

Pounds  (poundz),  John.  English  philanthropist.  Founder  of  ragged  schools. 1766 — 1839. 

Pourtales,  de  (de  poor'ta'lgs'),  Louis  Frangois.  Swiss  nat.  in  America . 1824—1880. 

Poussin  (poo'sSN'),  Gaspard.  Italian  painter . 1613—1675. 

Poussin,  Nicolas.  French  historical  painter . 1594 — 1665. 

powderly  (pou'der-lT),  Terence  Vincent.  Am.  labor  organizer  and  lawyer.  .1849  - . 

Powell  (po'el),  Baden.  English  philosopher  and  geometrician . 1796 — 1S60. 

Powell,  F.  York.  English  historian  and  editor . 1850 — 1904. 

Powell  (pou'el),  John  Wesley.  American  geologist  and  ethnologist . 1834 — 1902. 

Powell,  Maud  Mrs.  II.  G.  Turner.  American  violinist . 1868 — 1920. 

Power  (pou'er),  Tyrone.  Irish  comedian  and  writer . 1797 — 1841. 

Powers  (pou'erz),  Hiram.  American  sculptor.  [Greek  Sla t>e.] . 1805 — 1873. 

Powhatan  (pou'ha-tSn').  Indian  sachem  iu  Virginia . 15507-1618. 

Pownall  (pou'iidl),  Thomas.  Eng.  antiquary  and  colonial  governor . 1722 — 1805. 

Poyn'lngs,  Edward,  Sir.  Author  of  “  Poynings’  Law  ”  in  Ireland . 1459 — 1521. 

Poynter  (poin'ter),  Edward  John,  Sir.  Eng.  hist,  and  decor,  painter . 1836 — 1919. 

Pozzl  (po'ze'),  Jean  Samuel.  French  surgeon  and  gynecologist . 1849 — 1918. 

Pozzo  dl  BorgO  (pSt'so  de  bor'go),  Carlo  Andrea,  Count.  Russian  diploma¬ 
tist,  born  in  Corsica . 1764 — 1842. 

Pradler  (pra'dya'),  James.  French  sculptor . ,1792 — 1852. 

Pradilla  (pra-del'ya),  Francisco.  Spanish  painter . 1847—1921. 

Prado  (pra'tho  ;  146),  Mariano  Ignacio.  President  of  Peru . 1826 — 1901. 

Pradt,  de  (de  prat'),  Dominique  Dufour,  Abbe.  French  diplomatist  and  po¬ 
litical  writer .  1759 — 1837. 

Praed  (prad),  Campbell  Mackworth,  Mrs.  Maiden  name  Rosa  Caroline  Mur¬ 
ray  Prior.  Australian  novelist . 1851  — — . 

Praed,  Winthrop  Mackworth.  English  lawyer  and  poet . 1S02 — 1839. 

Pram  (priim),  Christen  Henriksen.  Danish  poet.  [Starkodder.] . 1756—1821. 

Prang  (prSng),  Louis.  German  engraver  and  lithographer  iu  America . 1823 — 1909. 

Praslln,  de  (de  pr&'lSN'),  Cesar  Gabriel,  Comte  de  Choiseul,  Duke  French 

statesman .  . 1712 — 1785. 

Pratl  (pra'te),  Giovanni.  Italian  lyric  poet . 1815 — 1884. 

Pratt  (prXt),  Charles.  American  philanthropist.  [ Pratl  Institute .] . 1830 — 1891. 

Pratt,  Enoch.  American  philanthropist . 1808 — 1896. 

Pratt,  Silas  Gamaliel.  American  composer  of  music . 1846 — 1916. 

Pratt,  Waldo  Selden.  American  musician  and  composer . 1857  - . 

Praxiteles  (prSk-sTt'e-lez).  Greek  sculptor.  [Cnidian  Venus.'] . fl.  340  B.  c. 

Preble  (prSb'’l),  Edward.  American  commodore . 1761 — 1807. 

Preble,  George  Henry.  American  naval  officer . 1816 — 1885. 

Prell  (prill),  Hermann.  German  historical  painter . 1854  - . 

Preller  (prSl'er),  Friedrich.  German  landscape  painter . 1804 — 1878. 

Preller,  Friedrich.  Son  of  preceding.  German  landscape  painter . 1838 — 1901. 

Prentice  (prSn'tls),  George  Denison.  American  journalist  and  poet . 1802 — 1S70. 

Prentiss  (-tls),  Seargent  Smith.  American  lawyer  and  orator . 180S — 1850. 

Prescott  (prSs'kut),  William,  Colonel.  American  Revolutionary  officer.  .  ..1726 — 1795. 

Prescott,  William^  Hickling.  Grandson  of  Win.  American  historian . 1796 — 1859. 

Pressensd,  de  (de  prS'saN'sa'),  Edmond  DShault.  French  Protestant  theolo¬ 
gian  and  author . 1824 — 1891. 

Pressensd,  de,  Francis.  Son  of  preceding.  French  diplomat  and  author..  .1853 — 1914. 
Preston  (prSs'twn),  Erasmus  Darwin.  American  astronomer,  geodesist,  and 

physicist . 1851—1906. 

Preston,  Harriet  Waters.  American  miscellaneous  author . 1843—1911. 

Prestwioh  (prSst'wTch),  Joseph,  Sir.  English  geologist . 1812 — 1896. 

Preti  (pra'te),  Mattia.  II  Calabrese.  Italian  painter . 1613 — 1699. 

Pretorius  (pra-to're-dos),  Martliinas  Wessels.  President  of  South  African 

Republic  and  Orange  Free  State . 1818? -1901. 

Preuss  (proi8),  Johann  David  Erdmann.  German  historian . 1785—1868. 

Prevost  (prS-vo';  prgv'o),  George,  Sir.  Eng.  gen.  and  gov. -gen.  of  Canada.  1767 — 1816. 

Prdvost  (pra'vo'),  Louis  Constant.  French  geologist . 1787 — 1856. 

Prdvost,  Marcel.  French  novelist  and  story-writer . 1862  - . 

Prdvost,  Pierre.  Swiss  natural  philosopher . 1751 — 1839. 

Prdvost  d’ Exiles  (dSg'zel'),  Antoine  Frangois.  Abbe  Prevost.  French 

author.  [ Manon  Lescaut .] . 1697 — 1763. 

Prdvost-Paradol  (pra'vo '-pa/riP do  1'),  Lucien  Anatole.  French  orator,  jour¬ 
nalist,  and  diplomatist . 1829 — 1870. 

Price  (pris),  Bonamy.  English  economist . 1807 — 1888. 

Price,  Bruce.  American  architect . 1845 — 1903. 

Price,  Richard.  British  divine  ^nd  writer  on  finance . 1723 — 1791. 

Price,  Sterling.  American  Confederate  general . 1S09 — 1867. 

Prichard  (prich'drd),  James  Cowles.  Eng.  ethnologist  and  physiologist . 1786 — 1848. 

Prldeaux  (pre'do  ;  prid'o),  Humphrey.  Eng.  divine  and  historian . 1648 — 1724. 

Prldeaux,  William  Francis,  Col.  English  writer,  esp.  on  numismatics  and 

archaeology . 1840 — 1914. 

PrlessnitZ  (pres'mts),  Vincenz.  German  originator  of  the  water  cure . 1799—1851. 

Priestley  (prest'li),  Joseph.  English  clergyman,  chemist,  physicist,  and 

author.  [ Oxygen .) . 1733 — 1804. 

Priestley,  William  Overeud,  Sir.  English  obstetrician . 1829 — 1900. 

Prim  (prem),  Juan,  Count  of  Reus,  and  Marquis  de  los  Castillejos.  Spanish 

general  and  statesman . 1814 — 1S70. 

Primaticclo  (pre'ma-tet'cho),  Francesco.  Italian  painter . 1504 — 1570. 

Prime  (prim),  Samuel  Irenaeus.  Brother  of  W.  C.  American  divine  and  edi¬ 
tor.  [New  York  Obsemer.) . 1812 — 1885. 

Prime,  William  Cowper.  American  journalist.  [iV.  Y.  Jnl.  of  Commerce.'].  1825 — 1905. 

Prince  (prins),  John  Dyneley.  American  Semitic  scholar . 1868  - . 

Prince,  Thomas.  American  divine  and  historian .  .1687 — 1758. 

Pringle  (prTq'g’l),  Thomas.  Scottish  poet . 17S9 — 1834. 

Pringsheim  (prTqks'lnm),  Nathanael.  German  botanist . 1823 — 1894. 

Prinsep  (prin'sSp),  Valentine  Cameron.  Anglo-Indian  painter  in  England.  .1838 — 1904. 

Prior  (pri'er),  Matthew.  English  poet  and  diplomatist . 1G64 — 1721. 

Prior,  Rosa  Caroline  Murray.  See  Praed,  Campbell  Mackworth,  Mrs. 

Priscian  (prish'T-an).  Roman  grammarian . fl.  500? 

Pritchett  (prich'et),  Henry  Smith.  American  astronomer  and  educator . 1857  - . 

Privat— Deschanel  (pre'va'-da'sh&'nSl'),  Augustine.  Fr.  physician  and  math. 1821 — 1883. 

Procaccini  (pro'kat-che'ne),  Giulio  Cesare.  Bolognese  painter . 1548 — 1626. 

Procida,  da  (da  pr6'che-da),  Giovanni.  Sicilian  conspirator . 1210?-1298? 

ProclllS  (pro'klus).  Greek  Neoplatonic  philosopher .  411?-  485. 

Procop  (pro'kbp),  Andrew.  The  Great.  Leader  of  the  Hussites . 1380?-1434. 

Procopius  (pro-ko'pT-ws).  Byzantine  historian .  490?-  562? 

Procter  (prbk'ter),  Adelaide  Anne.  Daughter  of  B.  W.  English  poetess _ 1825—1864. 

Procter,  Bryan  Waller.  Barry  Cornwall.  English  poet . 1787—1874. 

Proctor  (pr<5k'ter),  Redfield.  American  politician  and  senator  . 1831 — 1908. 

Proctor,  Richard  Anthony.  English  astronomer . 1837 — 1888. 


Born.  Died. 

Prony,  de  (de  pro'ne'),  Gaspard  Clair  Frangois  Marie  Riche,  Baron.  French 

engineer  and  mathematician . ik* 

Propertius  (pro-pfir'shT-ws),  Sextus.  Roman  poet . . . ®.  c* 

Protagoras  (pro-tSg'o-ras).  Greek  philosopher  and  sophist . B.  c.  481-  411 

Prothero  (profch'er-o),  George  Walter,  Sir.  English  historiau  and  editor..  ..1848  — 
Prothero,  Rowland  Edmund.  Bro.  of  preceding.  Eng.  writer  and  editor. . .  1852^ 

Protogenes  (pro-t5j'e-nez).  Painter  of  Rhodes . fl-  b.  c.  330-300 

Proudhon  (proo'doN'),  Jean  Baptiste  Victor.  French  jurist . 1758 — 1838 

Proudhon,  Pierre  Joseph.  French  socialist  and  author . 1809 — 1865 

Prout  (prout),  Father.  Pseudonym  of  Francis  Sylvester  Mahon y.  ^ 

Prout,  Samuel.  English  painter  in  water  colors . 1783 — 1852 

Prudden  (prud'en),  Theophil  Mitchell.  American  physician  and  author. ... .1849  — 

Prud’hon  (prii'dON'),  Pierre  Paul.  The  French  Correggio.  Fr.  paiuter . 1758 — 1823 

Prynne  (prTn),  William.  English  Puritan  political  writer . . . 1600 — 1669. 

Przhevalski  (przlie-val'y’ske),  Nikolay  (Mikhaylovich?).  Russian  officer,  ex¬ 
plorer  in  Asia,  and  author . 1839 — 1888. 

Ptolemy  (t51'e-mT)  I.  Soter  (savior).  King  of  Egypt,  and  founder  of  the 

Greco-Egyptian  dynasty  (b.  c.  323- 28M . . _•  b.  c.  367?-  285. 

Ptolemy  II.  Philadelphus.  Son  of  PI.  I.  King  of  Egypt  (b.  c.  285-247).  b  c.  309?-  247. 
Ptolemy.  Claudius  Plolomseus.  Greco-Egyptian  astronomer,  geographer, 

and  geometer  at  Alexandria.  [Ptolemaic  system.) . .  fl.  2d  c. 

Puccini  (poot-che'ne).  Giacomo.  Italian  composer  of  music.  \La  Boherne.)  1858  - . 

Plickler-Muskau,  von  (fon  puk'ler-moos'kou),  Hermann  Ludwig  Heinrich, 

Prince.  German  traveler  and  author  of  books  of  travel . 1785 — 1871. 

Puget  (pu'zhe'),  Pierre.  French  sculptor . 1822 — 1694. 

Pughe  (pu),  William  Owen.  Welsh  philologist  and  antiquary . 1759 — 1835. 

Pugin  (pu'jTn),  Augustus  Welby  Northmore.  English  architect . . . 1812 — 1852. 

Pulaski  (pu-las'kl;  -ki),  Casimir,  Count.  Pol.  Xazimierz  Pulawski  (pdb- 

las'ke).  Polish  patriot;  served  in  America.  Killed  at  Savannah . 1748 — 1779. 

Pulci  (pool'che),  Luigi.  Florentine  poet.  [Morgante  Maggiore.) . 1432 — 1484. 

Pulgar,  del  (del  pool-gar'),  Hernando  PSrez.  Spanish  historian . 1436?-1499? 

Pulitzer  (pu'lit-ser),  Joseph.  Hungarian  journalist  in  America . 1847 — 1911. 

Pullman  (pool'man),  George  Mortimer.  Ain.  inventor.  [Pullman  cars.). .  .1831 — 1897. 

Pulszky  (pooi'ske),  Ferencz.  Hungarian  patriot  and  author . 1814 — 1897. 

Pulteney  (pult'ni  ;  polt'nT),  William,  Earl  of  Bath.  Eng.  statesman . 1684 — 1764. 

Pumpelly  (pum-pSl'T),  Raphael.  American  geologist .  1837  - - 

Pupin  (pu-pen'),  Michael  Idvorsky.  Servian  physicist  in  America . 1858  - . 

Furbacll  (fon  poor'baK),  or  Feuerbach,  von  (fon  poi'er-biiK),  Georg.  Ger¬ 
man  astronomer . 1423 — 1461. 

Purcell  (pfir'sel),  Henry.  English  musical  composer . 1658?-1695. 

Purchas  (pGr'chds),  Samuel.  English  compiler  of  travels .  1575?-1626. 

Purver  (pfir'ver),  Anthony.  English  scholar  and  Biblical  translator . 1702 — 1777. 

Purves  (pfir'vSs),  George  Tybout.  Am.  Presb.  clergyman  and  author . 1852 — 1901. 

Pusey  (pu'zT),  Edward  Bouverie.  English  clergyman.  [Puseyism.) . 1800—1882. 

Pushkin  (pdosh'kTn),  Aleksandr  Sergyeevich.  Russian  poet . 1799 — 1837. 

PutlitZ,  von  und  ZU  (foil  dont  tsoo  poot'ITts),  Gustav  Heinrich  Gans.  Called 

Gans  zu  Putlitz  (gans  ts6o  poot'ITts).  German  poet . . . 1821 — 1890. 

Putnam  (put'n&m),  Frederic  Ward.  Am.  archaeologist  and  ethnologist . 1839 — 1915. 

Putnam,  George  Haven.  American  publisher  and  author . 1S44  - . 

Putnam,  George  Palmei.  American  publisher . 1S14 — 1872. 

Putnam,  Herbert.  American  librarian . 1861  — — . 

Putnam,  Israel.  American  Revolutionary  general . . 1718 — 1790. 

Putnam,  Rufus.  Cousin  of  I.  Amer.  gen.,  and  pioneer  settler  of  Ohio . 1738 — 1824. 

Puttkamer,  von  (fon  poot'ka-mer),  Robert  Viktor.  German  statesman.  ....1828 — 1900. 
Puvis  de  Chavannes  (pii've'  de  sha'van'),  Pierre  CScile.  French  historical 

and  decorative  painter . 1824 — 1898. 

Pyat  (pya),  FSlix.  French  political  agitator  and  dramatist . 1810 — 1S89. 

Pye  (pi),  John.  English  engraver.  Father  of  the  modern  school. .. . 1782 — 1874. 

Pyle  (pll),  Howard.  American  artist  and  author . . . 1853—1911. 

Pym  (ptni),  John.  English  patriot  and  orator . 1584 — 1G43. 

Pynchon  (pTn'chttn),  William.  English  theologian.  One  of  the  founders  of 

Springfield,  Mass . 1590 — 1C62. 

Pyne  (pin),  James  Kendrick.  English  organist  and  composer . 1862  - . 

Pyrrho  (pir'o).  Greek  philosopher  and  skeptic . b.  c.  365?-  275? 

Pyrrhus  (pTr'Ss).  King  of  Epirus  (b.  c.  300-272) . B.  c.  318?-  272. 

Pythagoras  (pT-tk5g'o-rfis).  Greek  philosopher . b.  c.  582 — aft.  507. 

Q 

uackenbos  (kw5k'?n-bbs),  George  Payn.  American  educationist . 1826 — 1881. 

uackenbos,  John  Duncan.  American  author  and  text-book  writer . 1848  - . 

uain  (kwan),  Jones.  English  anatomist,  born  in  Ireland . 1796 — 1865. 

uain,  Richard.  Bro.  of  Jones.  Eng.  anatomist  and  surgeon,  born  in  Ireland. 1800 — 1887. 
uain,  Richard,  Sir.  Cousin  of  preceding.  English  physician,  born  in  Ireland. 1816 — 1898. 

^uarles  (kwiirlz),  Francis.  English  poet.  [Emblems.) . 1592 — 1644. 

Quatrefages  (le  Br6au,  de  (de  ka'tr’-fazh'  de  briPo'),  Jean  Louis  Armand. 

French  naturalist  and  ethnologist . 1810 — 1892 

Quatremfere  de  Quincy  (ka'tr’-m&r'  de  kSN'se'),  Antoine  Chrysostome. 

French  art  critic  and  archaeologist . 1755 — 1849. 

Quay  (kwa),  Matthew  Stanley.  American  politician  and  senator . 1833 — 1904. 

Queiros,  de  (da  ka'e-rosh'),  Pedro  Fernandez.  Portuguese  navigator . 1560?-1614. 

Qudrard  (ka'rar'),  Joseph  Marie.  French  bibliographer . 1797 — 1865. 

Quesada,  de  (da  ka-sa'feha;  146),  Gonzalo.  Cuban  patriot  and  diplomat . 1868  - . 

Quesnay  (kS'nS'),  Frangois.  ^French  physician  and  economist . 1694 — 1774. 

Quesnay  de  Beaurepaire  (de  bo're-pfir'),  Jules.  Jules  de  Glouvet.  French 

magistrate  and  novelist .  . 1837  - . 

Quesnel  (kS-'ngl'),  Pasquier.  French  Jansenist.  [Deflexions  morales.) . 1634 — 1719. 

Qu^telet  (ka'tMS'),  Lambert  Adolphe  Jacques.  Belgian  statistician . 1796 — 1874. 

Quevedo  y  Villegas,  de  (da  ka-va'fcfeo  e  vel-ya'giis  ;  146,  195),  Francisco 

Gomez.  Spanish  humorous  and  satiric  author . 1580 — 1645. 

Quicherat  (kesh'r&Z),  Louis.  Fr.  lexicographer.  [Latin-French  Dicti07iary.)\'i(Jd — 1884. 

Quiller-Couch  (kwtl'er-kooch'),  Arthur  Thomas,  Sir.  Eng.  critic  and  novelist.  1863  - . 

Quin  (kwTn),  James.  English  actor . 1693 — 1766. 

Quinault  (ke'no'),  Philippe.  French  dramatic  poet . 1635 — 1688. 

Quincy  (kwTn'zT),  Josiah.  American  patriot  and  orator . 1744—1775. 

Buincy,  Josiah.  Son  of  preceding.  American  statesman  and  scholar . 1772 — 1864. 

uinet  (ke'nS'),  Edgar.  Fr.  publicist,  poet,  and  hist,  and  pliilos.  wTiter _ 3803 — 1875. 

Quintana  (ken-ta'na),  Manuel  Jos6.  Spanish  poet  and  patriot . 1772 — 1857. 

Quintard  (kwTn-tiird'),  Charles  Todd.  American  Prot.  Epis.  bishop . 1824 — 1898. 

Quintilian  (kwin-tTl'T-Sn).  Marcus  Fab ius  Quin tilianus.  Roman  rhetorician 

and  critic .  35?-  100? 

Quitman  (kwlt'mftn),  John  Anthony.  American  general  and  politician . 1799 — 1858. 

R 

Raabe  (ra'be),  Wilhelm.  Jakob  Corvinus.  German  novelist . 1831 — 1910. 

Rabanus,  or  Hrabanus,  Maurus  (ra-ba'ndos  mou'robs).  German  theologian.  776?-  856. 
Rabelais  (ra/b’-lS'),  Frangois.  rFr.  physician,  philos.,  satirist,  and  humorist.  .1490?-1 553. 

Rachel  (ra'shel').  Elisa ,  or  Elisabeth ,  Felix.  French  tragedienne . 1821 — 1858. 

Rachel  (ra'Kel),  Joachim.  German  satirical  poet . 3618 — 1669. 

Racine  (ra/sen'),  Jean  Baptiste.  French  (tragic)  dramatic  poet . 1639 — 1699. 

Racine,  Louis.  Son  of  preceding.  French  poet . 1692 — 1763. 

Racionero,  El  (SI  ra'thyo-na'ro).  See  Cano,  Alonso. 

Radcliffe  (rSd'klTf),  Ann,  b.  Ward.  Eng.  novelist.  [Mysteries  of  Udolpho.)\lQ>4 — 1823. 
Radcliffe,  John.  Eng.  physician.  Founder  of  Radcliffe  Library  at  Oxford..  1650 — 1714. 


Sle.  senate,  care,  Sm,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofa ;  eve,  Svent,  find,  recent,  maker ;  Ice,  Ill ;  old,  obey,  orb,  5dd,  sSft,  connect ;  use,  unite,  urn,  up,  circus,  menu  ; 
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Hadetzky  (ri^dSts'ke),  Johann  Joseph  Wenzel  Anton  Franz  Karl,  Count.1*0™  I,leJ' 
_  Austrian  held  marshal  and  administrative  official . 1766 _ ig.-.a 

w  T°“  £c  U  ra'd6-vlts),  Joseph  Maria.  Prussian  statesman . 1797 — 1S5J 

Rae  (ra),  John.  Scottish  explorer .  irvL_iw« 

Raeburn  (ra'bfirn),  Henry,  Sir.  Scottish  portrait  painter . 1756 J  gog 

Kail  l  it  .  Joseph  Joachim.  German  composer  of  music .  18‘?2 _ 1882 

Ra  sps;“!iFre“ch  painter’ scuiptor’ and'  euh°r'- :  iag5  — ; 

Raffles  (rSF’lz),  Thomas  Stamford,  Sir.  Eng.  naturalist  and  statesman . 1781—1826. 

Rafinesque  (ra  fe  uesk'),  Constantine  Samuel.  Fr.  botanist  in  America . 1784—1842. 

Rain  (raf  n),  Karl  Christian.  Danish  archaeologist . 1795—1864 

Raglan  (rag'lan),  Fitzroy  James  Henry  Somerset,  Baron.  Eng.  general  . . .  1788 _ 1855 

Ragnar  or  Ragnar  Lodbrok  (or  LodbrogHrag'nar  lod'brok).  Scandinavian 

sea  king  or  Heebooter .  _  ' . 

Ragozin  (rA-gS'zen),  Zenaida  Aleksyeevua.  Russian  author  iu  America . 1835  — . 

Kakbek  (ra  bek),  Knud  Lyne.  Danish  poet  and  literary  critic . 1760 _ 1830 

Rahl  (ral),  Karl.  Austrian  historical  and  portrait  painter . 1812—1865! 

Raikes  (raks),  Robert.  English  founder  of  Sunday  schools . 1735 _ 1811. 

Raimondi  (ri-mon'de),  Marcantonio.  Italian  line  engraver . .1480  ?-1534? 

Ralnsford  (ranz'ferdj,  William  Stephen.  Irish  P.  E.  clergyman  in  America.  1850  - . 

Rai  Sanyo  (ra'e  sAn'yo).  Japanese  historian  and  author . 1772 _ 1832. 

Rakoczy  (rii'ko-tse),  Franz  II.  Prince  of  Transylvania.  Patriot . 1676 _ 1735. 

Raleigh,  or Ralegh  (ro'll ;  rSl'I),  Walter,  Sir.  English  navigator,  states¬ 
man,  and  courtier . . . jgjg 

Ralph  (r51f),  Julian.  American  journalist  and  story-writer . 1853 _ 1903. 

Ralston  (roFstun).  William  Ralston  Sliedden-.  Eng.  writer  on  Russ,  lit . 1828 — 1889. 

Rambaud(raN'bo/),  Alfred  Nicolas.  French  historian  and  educationist . 1842 — 1905. 

RambonlUet,  de  (de  raN'boo'yS'),  Catherine,  born  de  Vivonne,  Marquise. 

French  leader  of  society . . . 1665. 

Rameau  (ra/mo7),  Jeun  Philippe.  French  organist  and  composer . 1683 — 1704. 

Ramde  (ra'ma'), ^Daniel.  French  architect . 1806 _ 1887. 

Ramde,  de  la  (de  la  ra-ma'),  Louise.  Ouida.  English  novelist . 1839 — 1908. 

Rambe,  de  la,  Pierre.  See  Ramus,  Petrus. 

Ramenghl  (ra-m§i/ge),  Bartolommeo.  11  Baanacavallo.  Bolognese  painter. 1484 — 1542. 
Rameses  (r&m'e-sez).  See  Ramses. 

Ram  Mohan  Roy  (ram'  mo'hOn  roi'),  Raja.  Hindu  theologian  and  reformer. 

Founder  of  the  Brahmo  Samaj .  . 1774—1833. 

Ramon  y  Cajal  (ra-mon'  e  ka-hal';  189),  Santiago.  Spanish  physician. 

[Aobel  prize,  1906.  ] . 1852  _ 

Ramorlno  (ra'mS-re'no),  Girolamo,  or  Remorlno  (ra'mj-re'no),  Giovanni 

Pietro.  Sardinian  general  . . . . 1849. 

Rampolla  (ram-pol'la),  Mariano,  Marquis  del  Tindaro.  Cardinal,  and  papal 

foreign  secretary  of  state  (1887-1903) . 1843 _ 1913. 

Ramsay  (rSm'zt),  Allan.  Scottish  poet.  [The  Gentle  Shepherd.] . 1686—1758! 

Ramsay,  Andrew  Crombie,  Sir.  Scottish  geologist . 1814 — 1891. 

Ramsay,  David.  American  physician  and  historian . 1749 — 1815. 

Ramsay,  William,  Sir.  Scottish  chemist . 1852—1916. 

Ramses  (ram'sez).  The  name  of  a  number  of  Egyptian  kings,  the  most  noted 
being  Ramses  II.  (ab.  1324-1258  b.  c.)  and  Ramses  III.  (fl.  ab.  1230  b.  c.). 

Ramus  (ra'mfis;  F.  ra'mii'), Petrus,  or  Pierre  de  laRambe  (pySr  de  14  r a' nia'). 

French  philosopher  and  scholar .  . 1515 — 1572. 

Ramnslo  (ra-moo'zyo),  Giambattista.  Italian  compiler.  [ Raccolta  di  Navi- 

gazione  eViaggi.] . . 1485—1557. 

Ranch,  de  (de  raN'sa'),  Dominique  Armand  Jean  le  Bouthillier.  Monk  and 

reformer  of  the  monastery  of  La  Trappe . 1626—1700. 

Randall  (ran'ddl),  Samuel  Jackson.  Am.  Congressman  and  political  leader. .  .1828 — 1890. 
Randolph  (r5n'd<5lf),  Edmund  Jennings.  Nephew  of  P.  Am.  statesman.. .  .1753 — 1813. 

Randolph,  John,  of  Roanoke.  American  orator  and  statesman . 1773 — 1833. 

Randolph,  Peyton.  President  of  the  first  American  Congress . 1723 — 1775. 

Ranjlt  Singh  ( run-jet'  sing').  Maharaja  of  the  Punjab . 1780 — 1839. 

Ranke,  von  (fon  rarj'ke),  Leopold.  Ger.  hist.  [ History  of  the  Popes .]. . 1795 — 1886. 

Ransom  (rSn'swm),  Thomas  Edward  Greenfield.  American  general . 1834 — 1864. 

RantOUl  (rSn'tool),  Robert.  American  political  leader . 1805 — 1852. 

Raphael  (r5f'a-31 ;  ra'fa-51),  Ilal.  Raffaello  (raf'fa-Sl'lo)  Santl  (san'te),  or 

Sanzio  (san'zyo).  Italian  painter . 1483 — 1520. 

Rapin  (ra'pSN'),  RentS.  French  Jesuit  Latin  poet . 1621 — 1687. 

Rapin,  de  (de  ra/pifN'),  Paul,  Sieur  de  Thoyras.  French  historian . 1661 — 1725. 

Rapp  (rap),  Georg.  German  founder  of  the  sect  of  Harmonists . 1757?-1847. 

Rapp,  Jean,  Count.  French  general .  . 1772 — 1821. 

Raschdorfl  (rash'dflrf),  Julius.  German  architect  and  author . 1832  - . 

Rasis  See  Rhazes. 

Rask  (rask),  Rasmus  Christian.  Danish  Orientalist  and  philologist . 1787 — 1832. 

Rasle,  Rale,  or  Rasies  (ral),  S^bastien.  French  Jesuit  missionary  to  the 

Abenaki  Indians  ;  killed  at  Norridgewock . 1658 — 1724. 

Raspall  (ras'pa'e-y’),  Frangois  Vincent.  French  chemist  and  revolutionist.  .1794 — 1878. 

Rassam  (ras-sam'),  Hormuzd.  Mesopotamian  Assyriologist . 1826—1910. 

Rattazzi  (rat-tat'se),  Marie  Studolmine,  born  Wyse,  Princesse  de  Solms,  Coun¬ 
tess.  Granddaughter  of  Lucien  Bonaparte.  Fr.  author,  born  in  Ireland..  1833 — 1902. 

Rattazzl,  Urbano.  Italian  statesman . 1808 — 1873. 

Rauch  (rouK),  Christian  Daniel.  German  sculptor . 1777 — 1857. 

Raumer,  von  (fon  rou'mer),  Friedrich  Ludwig  Georg.  German  historian _ 1781 — 1873. 

Ravaillac  (ra/vA'yak'),  Frangois.  Assassin  of  Henry  IV.  of  France . 1578 — 1610. 

Ravens tein  (ra'ven-shtin  ;  Eng.  ra'vln-stin),  Ernest  George.  German  car¬ 
tographer  and  author  in  England . .  •  •  •_ . . 1834 — 1913. 

Ravignan,  de  (de  r^veii'yaN'),  Gustave  Frangois  Xavier  Delacroix.  French 

Jesuit  and  pulpit  orator . . 1795 — 1858. 

Rawdon-Hastings  (rO'diin-),  Francis,  Marquis  of  Hastings.  Brit,  general. .  1754 — 1826. 

Rawle  (r61),  Francis.  English  colonist  in  America . 1660 — 1727. 

Rawles  (r61z),  William  A.  American  historian  . 1863  - . 

Rawlins  (rS'lTnz),  John  Aaron.  American  soldier . 1831 — 1869. 

Rawllnson  (r6'lln-8un),  George.  Brother  of  Sir  Henry  Creswicke.  English 

Orientalist  and  historian . • . • . . . 1812 — 1902. 

Rawlinson,  Henry  Creswicke,  Sir.  English  soldier  and  diplomatist .  1810 — 1895. 

Rawllnson,  Henry  Seymour,  first  Baron  English  general .  . 1864  - . 

Rawson  (rS's’n),  Harry  Holdsworth,  Sir.  English  admiral,  and  governor  of 

New  South  Wales  (1902-09) . . . 1843—1910. 

Ravet  (r£/y8'),  Olivier.  French  archaeologist . 1847 — 1887. 

Rayleigh  (ra'IT),  John  William  Strutt,  third  Baron.  English  physicist  and 

educator.  [ Argon .] . . 1842  1919. 

Raymond  (ra'm&nd)  IV.  Raymond  de  St.  Gilles.  Count  of  Toulouse. 

C  rusader . . . . . 1 045  ?— 1 105. 

Raymond  VI.  Count  of  Toulouse.  Defender  of  the  Albigenses . . 1156 — 1222. 

Raymond,  Henry  Jarvis.  American  journalist  and  hist,  and  misc.  writer..  .1820  1869. 

Raymond,  Jerome  Hall.  American  sociologist... . . 1869——. 

Raymond,  Rossiter  Worthington.  American  mining  engineer . 1840— 1918. 

Raynal  (rS'nAl'),  Guillaume  Thomas  Frangois,  Abb6.  French  historian . 1713—1796. 

Raynouard  (rS'noo'ar'),  Frangois  Juste  Marie.  French  poet  and  Provengal 

scholar . 1761 — 1836. 

Read  (red),  George.  Signer  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence. . . .  .1733— 1798. 

Read,  John  Meredith.  Great-grandson  of  preceding.  Amer.  diplomatist ....  1837—1896. 

Read,  Nathan.  American  inventor.  [Multitubular  boiler.] . • . lio.  1849. 

Read,  Thomas  Buchanan.  American  poet  and  artist . . .  •  •  •  •  •  . . .18J-  187— 

Reade  (red),  Charles.  English  novelist  and  playright.  [The  Cloister  and 

the  Hearth .] . .  •  •  • ...  1814— 1884. 

Reaumur,  de  (de  ra'o'mur'),  Ren4  Antoine  Ferchault.  French  natural  phi¬ 
losopher  and  inventor.  [Thermometer.'] . . . . . 1683  1757. 

Reber  (riFber),  Louis  Ehrhart.  American  mechanical  engineer . . .  •  1858  - . 

Rloamler  (ra'k&'mya'),  Jeanne  Frangoise  Julie  Adelaide,  bom  Bernard. 
Accomplished  French  society  leader . . 


Born.  Died. 

Reclus  (re-klii'),  Jean  Jacques  Elis^e.  French  geographer . .  1830 — 1905. 

Redgrave  (rSd'grav),  Richard.  English  genre  and  landscape  painter . 1804 — 1888. 

Redi  (ra'de),  Francesco.  Italian  poet  and  naturalist . 1626?-1G97. 

Red  Jack'et,  or  Sa-go-ye-wat'ha.  Chief  of  the  Seneca  Indians . 1751?-1830. 

Redmond  (rgd'mfind),  John  Edward.  Irish  Parliamentary  leader . 1851—1918. 

Reed  (red),  Edward  James,  Sir.  English  naval  engineer . 1830 — 1906. 

Reed,  Edward  Tennyson.  English  caricaturist.  [Punch.] . I860  - . 

Reed,  Henry.  American  scholar  and  author . 1808—1854. 

Reed,  Joseph.  American  patriot  and  statesman . 1741 1785. 

Reed,  Thomas  Brackett.  American  lawyer  and  Congressman . 1839 — 1902. 

Rees  (res),  Abraham.  English  cyclopedist . 1743—1825. 

Rees,  John  Krom.  American  astronomer . 1851—1907. 

Reeve  (rev),  Henry.  English  man  of  letters.  [Edinburgh  Review.] . 1813—1895. 

Reeves  (revz),  John  Sims.  English  oratorio  tenor  singer . 1818 — 1900. 

Reeves,  William  Pember.  New  Zealand  politician  and  economist  iu  England  1857  - . 

Regillo  (ra-jel'lo).  See  Pordenone. 

Regiomontanus  ^rB'jT-o-mSn-ta'n&s).  Johann  Muller.  German  astronomer 

and  mathematician . 1476, 

Regnard  (rg'nyar')  Jean  Frangois.  French  comedy  dramatist . 1G55— 1709.* 

Regnault  (re'nyo'),  Alexandre  Georges  Henri.  French  painter . 1843—1871. 

Regnier  (ra-nya'),  Jacques  Auguste  Adolphe.  French  philologist . 1804—1884. 

Regnier,  Mathurin.  French  poet . 1573 _ 1013 

Regnier,  de,  Henri  Frangois  Joseph.  French  poet . 18G4  - . 

Regulus  jrgg'fi-lws),  Marcus  Atilius.  Roman  general .  ?  —  b.  c.  250? 

Rehan  (re'an  ;  ra'an),  Ada.  Originally  Crehan.  I rish-American  actress. ...  I860 — 1916. 

Reich  (riK),  Emil.  Hungarian  historian  in  England . 1854—1910. 

Reichenbach  (ri'K?n-baK),  Heinrich  Gottlieb  Ludwig.  German  naturalist. 

[Flora  Germanica.] . 1793 _ 1879. 

Reichenbach,  von,  Karl,  Baron.  German  chemist . . . 1788— 1869! 

Reichstadt  (riK'slitat),  Duke  of.  See  Bonaparte,  Napoleon  II. 

Reid  (red),  George,  Sir.  Scottish  portrait,  landscape,  and  flower  painter. ..  .1841 — 1913. 

Reid,  George  Houstoun,  Sir.  Australian  author  and  statesman .  ..1845 — 1918. 

Reid,  Mayne,  Captain.  American  novelist,  born  in  Ireland . 1818 — 1883. 

Reid,  Robert.  American  artist  and  mural  painter . 1863  - . 

Reid,  Samuel  Chester.  Amer.  naval  officer.  Designer  of  the  U.  S.  flag . 1783 — 1861. 

Reid,  Thomas.  Scottish  philosopher . 1710—1796. 

Reid,  Thomas  Wemyss,  Sir.  English  editor,  historical  writer,  and  novelist. ..  1842 — 1905. 

Reid,  Whitelaw  American  journalist  and  diplomatist . 1837—1912. 

Reid,  William,  Sir.  British  meteorologist . 1791 — 1858. 

Reifferscheid  (rlf'er-slilt'),  Karl  Wilhelm  August.  German  philologist . 1835 — 1887. 

Reighard  (ri'gard),  Jacob  Ellsworth.  American  zoologist . 1861  - . 

Reil  (rll),  Johann  Christian.  German  anatomist . 1759 — 1813. 

Relmarus  (ri-ma'rdbs),  Hermann  Samuel.  German  scholar.  [WolfenluLlel 

.  Fragments.] . 1694—1768. 

Rein  (rln),  Wilhelm.  German  pedagogist . 1847  - • 

Reinach  (ri'naK),  Joseph.  French  publicist . 1856—1921. 

Reinach,  Salomon.  Brother  of  Joseph.  French  archaeologist . 1858  - . 

Reinecke  (ri'nek-e),  Karl.  German  composer . 1824 — 1910. 

Reinhart  (rin'liart),  Charles  Stanley.  Am.  illustrator  and  genre  painter  . . .  .1844 — 1896. 

Reinhold  (rln'holt),  Karl  Leonhard.  German  philosopher . 1758 — 1823. 

Reinisch  (rl'nTsh),  Leo.  Austrian  Egyptologist . 1832  - . 

Reinsch  (rlnsh),  Paul  Samuel.  American  historical  writer . 18G9  - . 

Reiske  (ris'ke),  Johann  Jakob.  German  Arabic  scholar . 1716 — 1774. 

Reiss  (ris),  Wilhelm.  German  explorer  in  South  America.  [Cotopaxi.] ...  .1838 — 1908. 

Reissigerj  ris'T-ger),  Karl  Gottlieb.  German  composer.  [David.] . 1798 — 1859. 

Rejane  (ra'zhan'),  Mme.  Stage  name  of  Gabrielle  Charlotte,  born  R^ju. 

Mme.  Porel.  French  actress . 1857—1920. 

Rembrandt  van  Rijn,  or  Ryn  (rem'brSnt ;  Du.  pron.  rSm'brant  van  rin'). 

Rembrandt  Harmenszoon  van  Rijn T  Dutch  painter . 1606 — 1669. 

Remdnyi  (rS'ma-nyT),  Eduard  (in  Hung.,  Edvard).  Hungarian  violinist . 1830?-1898. 

Remey  (ra'mT),  George  Collier.  American  naval  officer . 1841  - . 

Remi,  oi-Remy  ( F.pron .  re-me'),  Saint.  ( Lat .  Remigius,  re-mT j'l-ws.)  The 

Apostle  of  the  Franks.  Bishop  of  Rheims . 437?-  533? 

Remington  (rem'Tng-t&n),  Frederic.  American  sculptor,  painter,  and  author.  18G1 — 1909. 

Remington,  Philo.  American  inventor.  [Remington  rifle.] . 1816 — 1889. 

Remorlno.  See  Ramorino. 

Remsen  (rgm'sen),  Ira.  American  chemist.  Pres.  Johns  Hopkins  Univ . 1846  - . 

Remusat,  de  (de  ra'mu'za'),  Charles  Frangois  Marie,  Count.  Fr.  philos.  and 

statesman . 1797 — 1875. 

Remusat,  de,  Claire  Elisabeth  Jeanne  GravieT  de  Yergennes,  Countess. 

Mother  of  C.  F.  M.  and  grandmother  of  Paul.  Fr.  writer . 1780 — 1S21. 

Rdmusat,  de,  Paul  Louis  Etienne,  Count.  French  author  and  politician . 1831 — 1897. 

Renan  (re-naN';  A nglicized  re-nSn'),  (Joseph)  Ernest.  French  Orientalist, 

author,  and  critic.  [Vie  de  Jesus.] . 1823 — 1892. 

Renault  (re-110'),  Jean  Louis.  French  jurist.  [Nobel  peace  prize,  1907.]..  .1843 — 1918. 

Rendel  (rSn'dcl),  James  Meadows.  English  engineer . 1799 — 1856. 

Rend  Of  Anjou  (re-na').  The  Good.  Titular  king  of  Sicily,  born  at  Angers.  .1409 — 1480. 

Rennell  (rdn'^i),  James.  English  geographer . 1742—1830. 

Rennie  (rSn'i),  John.  British  engineer  and  architect . 1761 — 1821. 

Renoir  (re-nwar'),  Pierre  Auguste.  French  landscape  and  figure  painter ...  .1841 — 1919. 
Renouf  (re-noof'),  Peter  Le  Page,  Sir.  Eng.  Orientalist  and  Egyptologist — 1822 — 1897. 

Renwick  (rdn'wlk),  James.  American  physicist . 1790 — 1863. 

Repin,  Ilya  Efimovich.  See  Ryepin. 

Repplier  (rgp'ler),  Agnes.  American  essayist . 1858  - . 

Reshid  Pasha  (r5-8lied'  pa-sha'),  Mu6tapha  Mehemed.  Turkish  statesman ..  1802 — 1858. 

Reszke,  de  (da  rSsh'kS),  Edouard.  Polish  operatic  bass  singer  . 1856 — 1917. 

Reszke,  de,  Jean.  Brother  of  preceding.  Polish  operatic  tenor  singer . 1853  - . 

Rethel  (ra't?l),  Alfred.  German  historical  painter . 1816 — 1859. 

RetZ,  de  (de  nils' ;  rS' ;  Angl.  rSts'),  Jean  Frangois  Paul  de  Gondi.  French 

cardinal,  intriguer,  and  author . 1614 — 1679. 

Retzius  (rSt'se-dbs),  Anders  Johan.  Swedish  botanist  and  chemist . 1742 — 1821. 

Retzsch  (retsh),  Moritz.  German  painter,  etcher,  and  designer .  1779 — 1857. 

Reuchlin  (roiK'ltn),  Johann.  Capnio.  German  humanist,  Hellenist,  and 

Hebraist . 1455—1522. 

Reumont,  von  (fon  roi'mont),  Alfred.  German  historical  writer . 1808 — 1887. 

Reuss  (rois),  Edouard.  French  Protestant  theologian . 1804—1891. 

Reuter  (roi'ter),  Fritz.  German  poet  and  novelist . 1810 — 1874. 

Reuter,  von  (fon-),  Paul  Julius,  Baron.  German-English  founder  of  Reuter’s 

telegraph  agency . 1821 — 1899. 

Revere  (re-ver'),  Paul.  American  engraver  and  patriot . 1735 — 1818. 

R4ville  (ra'vel'),  Albert.  French  Prot.  theologian.  [Histoire  des  Religions.]  1826 — 1906. 

RevillOUt  (re-ve'yoo'),  Eugene  Charles.  French  Egyptologist . 1843—1913. 

Rexford  (rSks'ferd),  Eben  Eugene.  American  poet  and  story-writer . 1848 — 1916. 

Reybaud  (rg'bo'),  Marie  Roch  Louis.  Fr.  journ.,  hist,  writer,  and  satirist. .  .1799 — 1879. 
Reyer  (rS'ySr'),  Louis  Etienne  Ernest.  Rey.  French  composer  and  critic. .  .1823— 1909. 

Reyes  (ra'yas),  Rafael.  Colombian  soldier,  and  president  (1904-09) . 1850 — 1921. 

Reynolds  (rSn'ftlz  ;  -ftldz),  Elmer  Robert.  Am.  ethnologist  and  botanist...  1846 — 1907. 

Reynolds,  James  Emerson.  Irish  chemist . 1844 — 1920. 

Reynolds,  John  Fulton.  American  general,  killed  at  Gettysburg . 1820 — 1863 

Reynolds,  Joshua,  Sir.  English  portrait  painter . 1723 — 1792. 

Rhazes  (ra'zgs),  or  Rasis  (ra'sTs).  Arabian  physician .  852?  -  932? 

Rhodes  (rodz),  Cecil  John.  English  administrator  in  South  Africa.  [Rho¬ 
desia.  Rhodes  scholarships.] .  1853 — 1902. 

Rhodes,  James  Ford.  American  historian.  [Hist,  of  U.  S.  from.  ..1850.] _ 1848  - 

RhodoplS  (ro-do'pls),  or  Rhodope  (ro-do'pe).  Doricha.  Gr.  courtesan - fl.  b.  c.  600? 

Rhyndacenus  (rTn'dri-se'nws).  See  Lascaris, Andreas  Johannes. 

Rhys  (res),  Ernest.  British  editor  and  author . 1859  - . 

Rhys,  John,  Sir.  Welsh  author  and  professor  of  Celtic  at  Oxford . 1840 — 1915. 

Rlbault,  or  Ribaut  (re'bo'),  Jean.  French  navigator  killed  in  Florida . 1520?-1565, 


Mod,  foot ;  out,  oil ;  chair ;  go  ;  sing,  iqk  ; 


♦ben,  thin;  nature,  verdure  (250) ;  K  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144) ;  boN  ;  yet ;  zh  =  z  in  azure. 


Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Goidb. 
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Born.  Died. 

Ribera  (re-ba'ra  ;  133),  Jos*?.  II  Spagnoletto.  Spanish  historical  painter. ...  1588 — 1G58. 

Rlbot  ire'bo').  Alexandre  Felix  Joseph.  French  jurist  and  statesman . 1842  - . 

Rlbot,  ThCodule.  French  genre  and  portrait  painter . 1823 — 1891. 

Rlbot,  Theodule  Armand.  French  psychologist . 1839 — 1916. 

Ricardo  (rl-kar'do),  David.  English  political  economist . 1772 — 1823. 

Ricasoll  (re-kii'so-le),  Bettino,  Baron.  Italian  statesman . 1809 — 1880. 

Ricci  (ret'che),  Scipione.  Bishop  of  Pistoja.  Italian  reformer . 1741—1810. 

Ricclarelll  (ret'clia-riSl'le),  IJaniele.  See  Volterra,  da,  Daniele. 

Rlccio,  David.  See  Rizzio,  David. 

Ricclo,  del  (dgl  ret'cho),  Domenico.  Brumsorci.  Italian  painter . 1494 — 1567. 

Rice  (ris),  Alice,  born  Hegan.  Mrs.  C.  Y.  Rice.  American  story-writer _ 1870  - . 

Rice,  James.  English  novelist  (largely  in  collab.  with  Walter  Besant) . 1843 — 1882. 

Rice,  Wallace  (de  Groot  Cecil).  Canadian  critic  and  editor  in  the  U.  S . 1859  - . 

Rich  (rich),  Claudius  James.  English  Orientalist  and  traveler . 1787 — 1820. 

Rich.  Edmund,  Saint.  English  prelate.  Archbishop  of  Canterbury . 1170?-1240. 

Rich,  Penelope,  Lady,  born  Devereux.  Sir  Philip  Sidney’s  Stella . 15621-1 007. 

Richard  (rTch'rird)  I.  Coeur  de  IAon.  King  of  England  (1189-99) . 1157—1199. 

Richard  II.  King  of  England  (1377-99).  [Wat  Tyler's  rebellion .] . 1367 — 1400. 

Richard  III.  Last  Plantagenet  king  of  England  (1483-85) . 1452 — 1485. 

Richard  of  Cirencester.  English  monk  and  historian .  ?  — 1401? 

Richardson  (rlch'drd-SKn),  Benjamin  Ward,  Sir.  Eng.  physician  and  author.  1828 — 1896. 

Richardson,  Charles.  English  lexicographer . 1775 — 1865. 

Richardson,  Charles  Francis.  American  educator  and  literary  critic . 1851—1913. 

Richardson,  Ernest  Cushing.  American  librarian,  writer,  and  editor . 1860  - . 

Richardson,  Henry  Hobson.  American  architect . 1838 — 1886. 

Richardson,  John,  Sir.  Scottish  naturalist  and  explorer . 1787 — 1S65. 

Richardson,  Samuel.  English  novelist.  [Clarissa  HarloweA . 1689—1761. 

Richelieu,  de  (de  re'she-lyQ';  E.  resh'e-loo'),  Armand  Jean  du  Plesais,  Duke 

French  cardinal  and  statesman . 1585 — 1642. 

Richepin  (resh'pSN'),  Jean.  French  poet,  novelist,  and  dramatist . 1S49 - . 

Richmond  (rTch'mund),  Charles  Lennox,  Duke  of.  Eng.  statesm.  and  dipl..l735 — 1806. 

Richmond,  Legh.  Eng.  divine  and  author.  [Dairyman's  Daughter.] . 1772 — 1827. 

Richter  (rTx'ter),  Adrian  Ludwig.  German  illustrator  and  painter . 1803 — 1884. 

Richter,  Eugen.  German  politician . 1838 — 1906. 

Richter,  Hans.  Musical  conductor,  bora  in  Hungary  . 1843 — 1916. 

Richter,  Jean  Paul  Friedrich.  Jean  Paul.  German  author . 1763 — 1825. 

Richthofen  (rlKt'lio'fcn), Ferdinand, Baron.  German  geographer  and  geologist.  1833 — 1905. 

Rlcord  (re'kor'),  Philippe.  French  physician . 1800 — 1889. 

Riddle  (rld'’l),  Albert  Gallatin.  American  lawyer  and  writer .  .1816 — 1902. 

Riddle,  George.  American  elocutionist . 1851 — 1910. 

Ridgway  (rTj'wa),  Robert.  American  ornithologist . 1850  - . 

Ridley  (rld'll),  Nicholas.  English  bishop,  reformer,  and  martyr . 1500?-1555. 

Ridpath  (rTd'path),  John  Clark.  American  historian  and  educator . 1840 — 1900. 

Riedesel,  von  (fon  re-da'zel),  Friedrich  Adolph,  Baron.  German  general  in 

America  in  the  British  service . 1738 — 1800. 

Rlemann  (re'miin),  Georg  Friedrich  Bernhard.  German  mathematician . 1826 — 1866. 

Riemenschneider  (re'mgn-shni'der),  Tilman.  German  sculptor . 1468?-1531. 

Rlenzi  (rT-Sn'ze),  or  Rienzo  (ri-6u'zo),  Niccolb  Gabrini.  Cola  di  Rienzi. 

Roman  orator  and  tribune . 1313 — 1354. 

Rietschel  (re'chel),  Ernst.  German  sculptor . 1804 — 1861. 

Rigaud  (re'go'),  Hyacinthe  Frangois  Honorat.  French  portrait  painter . 1659 — 1743. 

Rlgg  (rig),  James  Harrison.  British  Wesleyan  clergyman . 1821 — 1909. 

Rils  (res),  Jacob  August.  Danish-American  journalist  and  philanthropist..  .1849 — 1914. 

Riley  (ri'li),  Charles  Valentine.  English- American  entomologist . 1843 — 1895. 

Riley,  Franklin  Lafayette.  American  historian . 1868  - . 

Riley,  James  Whitcomb.  American  lyric  poet . 1853 — 1916. 

Rimmer  (rim'er),  William.  English  artist  and  art  lecturer  in  America . 1816 — 1879. 

Rimski-Korsakov  (rlm'ski-kor'sa-kof),  Nikolay  Andreevich.  Russian  com¬ 
poser  . 1844 — 1908. 

Rincdn,  del  (dgl  ren-kon'),  Antonio.  Spanish  painter . 1446 — 1500. 

Rinehart  (rin'hart),  William  Henry.  American  sculptor . 1825 — 1874. 

Rink  (rti]k),  Henrik  Johan.  Danish  naturalist . 1819 — 1893. 

Riordan  (rer'dan),  Patrick  William.  American  R.  C.  archbishop . 1842 — 1914. 

Ripley  (rTp'lT),  Eleazar  Wheelock.  American  major  general . 1782 — 1839. 

Ripley,  George.  American  journalist  and  miscellaneous  writer . 1802 — 18S0. 

Ripon  (rtp'tfn),  Frederick  John  Robinson,  first  Earl  of.  Eng.  statesman - 1782 — 1859. 

Ripon,  George  Frederick  Samuel  Robinson,  Earl  de  Grey  and  first  Marquis 

of.  Son  of  preceding.  English  statesman . 1827 — 1909. 

Ristic  (rTs'tlch),  Jovan.  Servian  statesman . 1831 — 1899. 

Ristori  (res-to're),  Adelaide,  Marchioness  del  Grillo.  Italian  actress . 1822 — 1906. 

Ritchie  (rTch'T),  Anna  Cora,  born  Ogden,  Mowatt.  Mrs.  Mowatt.  Ameri¬ 
can  actress,  novelist,  and  playwright . . . 1819—1870. 

Ritchie,  Anne  Isabella,  Lady,  born  Thackeray.  Eng.  novelist  and  editor.  ..1837 — 1910 

Ritchie,  Thomas.  American  journalist.  [ Richmond  Enquirer.'] . 1778 — 1854. 

RltSChl  (rlch'd),  Albrecht.  German  theologian . 1822 — 1889. 

Ritson  (rlt'swn),  Joseph.  English  antiquary . 1752 — 1803. 

Rittenhouse  (rTt'’n-hous),  David.  Ainer.  astron.  and  mathematician . 1732^1796. 

Ritter  (rTt'er),  Frgdgric  Louis.  American  musical  conductor,  composer,  and 

author,  born  in  Alsace . 1834 — 1891. 

Ritter,  Heinrich.  German  philosopher.  [Geschichte  der  Philosophie.] . 1791—1869. 

Ritter,  Karl.  German  geographer . 1779 — 1859. 

Rives  (revz),  Amglie,  Princess  Troubetzkoy.  American  novelist  and  poet.  ..1863  - . 

Rives,  William  Cabell.  Am.  statesman,  diplomat,  and  author . 1793 — 1868. 

Riviere  (re'vyGr'),  Briton.  English  animal  painter . 1840 — 1920. 

Rizal  (re-sal' ;  268),  Josg.  Filipino  patriot,  physician,  and  author . 1861 — 1896. 

Rizzio  (ret'se-o),  or  Riccio  (ret'cho),  David.  Italian  musician.  Favorite  of 

Mary,  Queen  of  Scots . 1533?-1566. 

Robbia,  della  (dSl'la  rfcb'bya),  Luca.  Florentine  sculptor.  Inventor  of 

enameled  terra  cotta  . 1400  ?-1482. 

Robert  (rbb'ert)  I.  See  Bruce,  de,  Robert. 

Robert  II.  King  of  Scotland  (1371-90).  First  of  the  house  of  Stuart . 1316 — 1390. 

Robert,  Henry  Martyn.  American  military  engineer  and  author . 1837  - . 

Robert  of  Bavaria,  Prince.  See  Rupert,  Prince. 

Robert  of  Gloucester  (glbs'ter).  Early  English  chronicler . fl.  1260 — 1300. 

Roberts  (rSl/erts),  Charles  George  Douglas.  Canadian  author  and  poet  . .  .1860  - . 

Roberts,  Frederick  Sleigh,  first  Earl  Roberts  of  Kandahar,  Pretoria,  and 

Waterford.  British  field  marshal . 1832 — 1914. 

Roberts,  Howard.  American  sculptor . 1843 — 1900. 

Roberts,  William  Henry.  American  Presbyterian  clergyman . ....1844  . 

Roberts-Austen  (-6s't8n),  William  Chandler,  Sir.  English  metallurgist - 1843—1902. 

Robertson  (rbb'ert-siin),  Frederick  William.  Eng.  preacher  and  lecturer. .  1816 — 1853. 
Robertson,  James  Cragie.  British  clergyman  and  ecclesiastical  historian. ..  1813 — 1882. 

Robertson,  Thomas  William.  English  dramatic  writer,  esp.  of  comedies . 1829 — 1871. 

Robertson,  William.  Scottish  historian.  [History  of  Scotland.] . 1721 — 1793. 

Robertson,  William Jtobert,  Sir.  English  general . 1860  . 

Robespierre,  de  (de  ro'bes-py&r' ;  Angl.  ro'b?s-per'),  Maximilien  Marie  Isi¬ 
dore.  French  revolutionist.  Guillotined . 1758 — 1794. 

Robin  (ro'bSN'),  Charles.  French  anatomist  and  microscopist . 1821 — 1885. 

Robins  (rbb'Tnz),  Benjamin.  Eng.  math,  and  eng.  [New  Prin.  of  Gunnei'y.]  .  1707—1751 . 

Robinson  (rBb'Tn-sfm),  Benjamin  Lincoln.  American  botanist . 1864  . 

Robinson,  Edward.  American  philologist  and  Biblical  critic . 1794 — 1863. 

Robinson,  Henry  Crabb.  English  lawyer  and  author . 1775 — 1867. 

Robison  (rBb'T-sizn),  John.  Scottish  natural  philosopher . 1739 — 1805. 

Rob  Roy.  Robert  MacGregor  or  Campbell.  Scottish  freebooter . 1671 — 1734. 

Robson  (rbb's’n),  Stuart.  Orig.,  Robson  Stuart.  American  actor . 1836—1903. 

Roby  (rtJ'bT),  Henry  John.  English  educationist . 1830—1915 

Roccabigliera  (r6k'ka-bel-y&'ra),  Jasper  Ludwig.  See  Operti,  Albert. 

Rochambeau,  de  (dero'shaN'bo'),  Jean  Baptiste  Donatien  de  Vimeur,  Count. 

French  general  in  America  in  1780.  Marshal  of  France . 1725 — 1807. 


Born.  Died 

Roche  (roch),  Regina  Maria,  born  Dalton.  English  novelist,  born  in  Ireland. 

[Children  of  the  Abbey.] . 1764?-1845. 

Rochefort-LuQay,  de  (de  rosh'fSr'-lii'sS'),  Victor  Henri  Rochefort,  Marquis. 

French  journalist  and  political  leader . 1830 — 1915. 

Rochefoucauld  (rosh'foo'ko').  See  La  Rochefoucauld,  de. 

Rochejaquelein  (rosh'zh&k'liiN').  See  La  Rochejaquelein,  de. 

Rochester  (r5ch'Ss-ter),  John  Wilmot,  2d  Earl  of.  Eng.  courtier  and  poet..  1648 — 1080. 
Rochette  (ro'shSt'),  Desire  Raoul.  Called  Raoul-Rochette  (ri-dbl'ro'shSt'). 

French  archaeologist . 1789 — 1854. 

Rockefeller  (rbk'e-fei'er),  John  Davison.  American  capitalist . 1839  - . 

Rockhill  (rBk'hil'),  William  Woodville.  American  diplomatist  and  author.  ..1854 — 1914. 
Rockingham  (r5k'Tng-h£m ;  -am),  Charles  Watson*  Wentworth,  second  Mar¬ 
quis  of.  Prime  minister  of  England  (1765-66,  1782)  . 1730 — 1782. 

Rod  (rod),  Louis  Edouard.  Swiss  novelist  and  critic  in  France . 1857 — 1910- 

Rodays,  de  (de  ro'dS'),  Pierre  Fernand.  French  journalist . 1845  - . 

Rodd  (r5d),  James  Rennell,  Sir.  British  poet,  author,  and  diplomat . 1858  - . 

Rodenbach  (ro'den-biiK),  Georges.  Belgian  author . 1855 — 1898. 

Roderick  or  Roderic  (rod'er-Tk).  Last  king  of  the  Visigoths  of  Spain .  ?  —  711. 

Rodgers  (r5j'erz),  Christopher  Raymond  Perry.  Son  of  first  G.  W.  Amer¬ 
ican  rear  admiral . 1819 — 1892. 

Rodgers,  George  Washington.  Brother  of  first  John.  Am.  commodore . 1787 — 1832. 

Rodgers,  George  Washington.  Son  of  preced.  Commander,  U.  S.  navy.... 1822 — 1863. 

Rodgers,  John.  American  commodore . 1771 — 1838. 

Rodgers,  John.  Son  of  preceding.  American  rear  admiral . 1812 — 1882. 

Rodin  (ro'dSN'),  Auguste.  French  sculptor . 1840 — 1917. 

Rodman  (r5d'm#n),  Thomas  Jefferson.  American  general  and  inventor. 

[Rodman  gun.] . 1815—1871. 

Rodney  (r5d'nT),  Caesar.  Signer  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence . 1728 — 1784. 

Rodney,  George  Brydges,  first  Baron.  British  admiral . 1719 — 1792. 

Rodriguez  (ro-dre'gas  ;  268),  Jose  Ignacio.  Cuban  lawyer  and  author . 1831 — 1907. 

Roe(ro),  Edward  Payson.  American  clergyman  and  novelist . 1838 — 1888. 

Roebling  (rob'ling),  John  Augustus.  German-American  civil  engineer  and 

bridge  builder . 1806 — 1869. 

Roebling,  Washington  Augustus.  Son  of  J.  A.  American  civil  engineer. 

[Brooklyn  bridge.] . 1837  - . 

Roebuck  (ro'buk),  John  Arthur.  British  politician  and  historical  writer - 1802—1879. 

Roger  (roj'er)  II.  First  king  of  Sicily  (1130-54).  Nephew  of  Robert  Guiscard.  1098 ?-l  154. 

Rogers  (rbj'erz),  Henry.  English  religious  writer  and  literary  critic . 1806 — 1877. 

Rogers,  Henry  Darwin.  Brother  of  W.  B.  American  geologist . 1808 — 1866. 

Rogers,  Henry  Wade  American  lawyer  and  educator . 1853  - . 

Rogers,  James  Blythe.  Brother  of  W.  B.  American  chemist . 1802 — 1852. 

Rogers,  John.  English  divine  and  martyr,  burned  at  Smithfield . 1500?-1555. 

Rogers,  John.  American  sculptor . 1829 — 1904. 

Rogers,  Randolph.  American  sculptor . 1825 — 1892. 

Rogers,  Robert  William.  American  Orientalist . 1864  - . 

Rogers,  Samuel.  English  poet.  [Pleasures  of  Memory.] . 1763 — 1855. 

Rogers,  William  Allen.  American  cartoonist  and  illustrator . 1854  - . 

Rogers,  William  Barton.  Bro.  of  J.  B.  and  II.  D.  Am.  physicist  and  geol.,1804 — 1882. 

Roget  (ro'zha'),  Peter  Mark.  English  physiologist  and  author .  1779 — 1869. 

Rohan,  de  (de  ro'aN'),  Louis  Rent*  Edouard,  Prince.  Fr.  cardinal .  1734 — 1803. 

Rohlfs  (rolfs),  Anna  Katharine,  born  Green.  American  writer,  esp.  of  de¬ 
tective  stories . . 1846  - . 

Rolllls,  Gerhard.  German  explorer  and  writer . 1831 — 1896. 

Roland  de  la  Platifcre  (ro'liiN'  de  la  pla'ty&r'),  Jean  Marie.  French  Giron¬ 
dist  minister  of  state.  Committed  suicide . 1734 — 1793. 

Roland  de  la  Platifere,  Marie  (or  Manon)  Jeanne,  born  Philipon.  Wife  of 

preceding.  French  Girondist.  Guillotined.  [Memoires.] . 1754 — 1793. 

Rolfe  (rblf),  William  James.  American  Shakespearean  editor . T. . 1827 — 1910. 

Roll  (rol),  Alfred  Philippe.  French  genre  and  portrait  painter . 1846  -1919. 

Rollin  (to'ISn'),  Charles.  French  historian . 1661 — 1741. 

Rol'lo,  or  Hrolf  (hrblf).  Norwegian  viking.  First  duke  of  Normandy .  860?-  932. 

Romanes  (ro-ma'ngs),  George  John.  English  psychologist  and  zoologist. ..  .1848 — 1894. 
Romanov  (ro-ma'nof),  Mikhail  Feodorovich.  First  czar  (1613-45)  of  the 

Romanov  dynasty  (1613-1917)  of  Russia  . 1596 — 1645. 

Romer  (rfl'mer),  Olaus.  Danish  astronomer . 1644 — 1710. 

Romero  (ro-ma'ro),  Matias.  Mexican  statesman  and  diplomat . 1837 — 1898. 

Homey n  (ro'mln),  Theodoric.  Called  Dirck.  American  theologian . 1744 — 1804. 

Romilly  (r5m'T-li),  Samuel,  Sir.  English  lawyer  and  statesman . 1757 — 1818. 

Romney  (rum'nT),  George.  English  portrait  painter . . 1734 — 1802. 

Ronge  ( Tang'S),  Johannes.  German  Catholic  reformer . . . 1813 — 1887. 

Ronsard,  de  (de  rSN'sar'),  Pierre.  French  lyric  poet . 1524 — 1585. 

Rontgen  (rfint'gSn  ;  rSnt'-),  Wilhelm  Konrad.  German  physicist.  [Ront- 

gen  rays.  Nobel  prize,  1901 .] . 1845  - - . 

Rooke  (rook),  George,  Sir.  English  admiral . 1650 — 1709. 

Boon,  von  (foil  ronQ,  Albrecht  Theodor  Emil,  Count.  German  general . 1803 — 1879. 

Roosevelt  (ro'ze-velt ;  almost  roz'vSlt),  Theodore.  Twenty-sixth  president 

of  the  United  States  (1901-09) . 1858—1919. 

Root  (root),  Elihu.  American  lawyer,  sec.  of  war  (1899-1904),  sec.  of  state 

(1905-09),  and  senator . 1845  - . 

Root.  Frederick  Stanley.  American  clergyman  and  author .  1853 — 1906. 

Root,  George  Frederick.  American  musical  composer . 1820 — 1895. 

Ropes  (rops),  Arthur  Reed.  Adrian  Ross.  Eng.  poet  and  librettist . 1859  - . 

Ropes,  John  Codman.  American  military  historian . 1836 — 1899. 

Rosa  (sal-va'tor  ro'za),  Salvator.  Italian  painter . 1615 — 1673. 

Rosas,  de  (da  ro'sas),  Juan  Manuel.  Argentine  dictator . 1793 — 1877. 

Roscher  (rosh'er),  Wilhelm.  German  economist . 1817 — 1894. 

Roscoe  (ros'ko),  Henry  Enfield,  Sir.  English  chemist  and  author . 1833 — 1915. 

Roscoe,  William.  Grandfather  of  preceding.  English  historian . 1753 — 1831. 

Roscommon  (r<5s-k5m'un),  Wentworth  Dillon,  Earl  of.  English  poet . 16337-1685. 

Rose  (roz),  George.  Arthur  Sketchley.  English  author . 1817 — 1882. 

Rose  (ro'ze),  Gustav.  German  mineralogist  and  crystallographer . 1798 — 1873. 

Rose,  Heinrich.  Brother  of  Gustav.  German  chemist . 1795 — 1864. 

Rose  (roz),  Henry  John.  English  author.  [Rose's  Biogr.  Diet.] . 1800 — 1873. 

Rose,  Hugh  James.  Brother  of  H .  J.  English  divine  and  author . 1795 — 1838. 

Rosebery  (roz'ber-T),  Archibald  Philip  Primrose,  Earl  of.  English  statesman.  1847  - . 

Rosecrans  (ro'ze-krftnz),  William  Starke.  American  general . 1819 — 1898. 

Rosegger  (roz'Sg'er),  Peter.  Austrian  novelist . 1843 — 1918. 

Roselllni  (ro'zgl-le'ne),  Ippolito.  Italian  Egyptologist . . 1800 — 1843. 

Rosen  (ro'z^n),  Friedrich  August.  German  Orientalist . 1805 — 1837. 

Rosenkranz  (ro'zen-krants),  (Johann)  Karl  (Friedrich).  Ger.  philosopher.  .1805— 1879. 

Rosenmiiller  (ro'zcn-miil'er),  Ernst  Friedrich  Karl.  Ger.  Orientalist . 1768 — 1835. 

Rosenthal  (ro'r.?n-tal),  Moritz.  Austrian  pianist . 1862  - . 

Rosetsu  (ro'sg-tsdo).  Nagasawa  Rosetsu.  Japanese  landscape  painter . 1755 — 1799. 

Rosini  (ro-ze'ne),  Giovanni.  Italian  author . 1776 — 1855. 

Rosmini-Serbati  (ros-me'ne-sSr-ba'te),  Antonio.  Ital.  philosopher . 1797 — 1855. 

Rosny  (ro'ne'),  J.  H.  Pseudonym  of  the  French  collaborators  Joseph  Henri 
Boex  and  Justin  Boex. 

Rosny,  de  (de  ro'ne'),  L6on  Louis  Lucien  Prunol.  French  Orientalist . 1837  - . 

Ross  (r5s;  205),  Adrian.  Pseudonym  of  Arthur  Reed  Ropes. 

ROSS,  James  Clark,  Sir.  Nephew  of  Sir  John.  British  arctic  navigator . 1800 — 1862. 

ROSS,  John,  Sir.  British  arctic  navigator . 1777 — 1856. 

Ross,  John,  or  Koo  wes-koo'we.  Head  chief  of  the  Cherokees . 1790—1866. 

Ross,  Robert.  English  major  general  in  America . 1766 — 1814. 

Ross.  Ronald,  Colonel  Sir.  English  physician.  [Malaria  mosquito.  Nobel 

prize  for  medicine ,  1902.] . 1857  - . 

Rosse  (r<5s),  Lawrence  Parsons,  fourth  Earl  of.  Son  of  following.  British 

physicist . 1840—1908. 

Rosse,  William  Parsons,  third  Earl  of.  British  astronomer . 1800 — 1867. 

Rossetti  (ro-sSt'e),  Christina  Georgina.  Sister  of  D.  G.  English  poet . 1830 — 1894. 


ale,  senate,  c&re,  &m,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofa;  eve,  £vent,  find,  recent,  maker;  ice,  Ill;  old,  Obey,  orb,  Odd,  sSft,  connect;  use,  unite,  urn,  up,  circus,  menu; 
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Rossetti  Gabrtlli’  English  Pre-Raphaelite  painter  and  poet.  m^UW2.' 

Rossetti  William I  *,!  '  °'f  rItallan  author  aud  teacher  in  England .  1783— 1854. 

R  rl  S  -  i  <B'°-  °f  U-  E,,g-  criti0  of  art  a»d  Uterlture.  1829-1919. 
nossi  (.ros'se),  Lecco.  See  Salvlati,  Francesco  Rossi. 

Rossi,  Ernesto.  Italian  actor .  1<wq 

.Pf“egri'10’ C°unt-  ,  H^lian  statesman.  Assa^i n'ated .' ! ! 1787-1848.' 

),  Gioachino  Antonio.  Italian  composer . 1792 _ 1898. 

Rost  (rOst),  Reinhold.  English  Orientalist .  igoo _ 10915’ 

Rostand  (ros'taN'),  Edmond.  French  dramatic  poet . 1898 _ 191a 

Roswftha^rfia*8^ *!lP"?hua')’  Fufc°r  V“ilevich’  Count.  Russian  general  .  '  ’  1793—182(7 
RnflTvnn  >  0r  Hrotsuitha  Ger.  nun  and  Latin  poet.  932  7-1002. 

Roth,  von  (fon  rot'),  Rudolf.  German  Orientalist .  1821-1895 

£“!®S  (;°*^'?rT-"l51)’  Peter  Fr"derlck'  American  painter . ! . !  1817-1895: 

Rothschild  (rjt ^slu It ;  Angl.  rSths'child' ;  rSs'child),  Meyer  Anselm.  Jew- 

RotWhiT'rt6^1  Frank/“A;  am  Mam.  Founder  of  the  house  of  Rothschild. .  1743— 1812. 
RothschUd,  de,  Lionel  Nathan,  Baron.  Non  of  Nathan  Meyer.  English 

oanKer  ana  M .  . .  1X08 _ 1879 

Roinfciiiia’  a!’  Na-than  Meyer,  Baron.  Son  of  M.  A.  Financier  in  London .1777— 1836'. 
Rothschild,  de,  Nathaniel  Meyer,  first  Baron  (Eng.).  Son  of  L.  N.  English 

UEIlhCl  j  c.  |Q  1913 

A ^ if  / 'Karl  Wenzeslaus  Rodecker.  Ger.  hist. and  statesm'.  1775— 184o] 
D°U?ni  de  _,£df  la  J®°  *  Marquis.  See  Armand,  Charles,  Count. 

Koublllac  (roo  be'ykk'),  Louis  Francois.  French  sculptor  in  England . 1695—1762. 

Rouge,  de  (de  roo'zha'),  Olivier  Charles  Camille  Emanuel,  Viscount.  French 

Egyptologist .  1811— 187‘> 

Rouget  de  Lisle,  or  l’Isle  (roo'zhg'  de  lei'),  Claude  Joseph.  French  poet  and 

musician.  [ Marseillaise ,  1 792.] .  1760— 183G 

Rouher  (roo'Sr'),  Eugene.  French  politician . 5gl4 _ 1884. 

Rousseau  (roo' so'),  Jean  Baptiste.  French  lyric  poet . 1670 _ 1741. 

Rousseau,  Jean  Jacques.  French  philos.  and  author,  born  in  Geneva . 1712 _ 1778. 

Rousseau, ^Pierre  Etienne)  Theodore.  French  landscape  painter .  1812 — 1867 

Rousset  (rot/sg'),  Camille  Fdlix  Michel.  French  historian . 1821—1892! 

Rouvier_(roo'vya'),  Maurice.  French  politician  and  finance  minister . 1842—1911. 

Roux  (roo),  Joseph  Philibert.  French  surgeon  and  pathologist . 1780 — 1854. 

Roux,  Pierre  Paul  Emile.  French  physician  and  bacteriologist . 1853  - . 

Rowan  (ro'an),  Stephen  Clegg.  American  rear  admiral . 1808 — 1890. 

Rowe  (ro),  Nicholas.  English  dramatist,  poet,  and  editor . 1674 — 1718. 

Rowland  (ro'ldnd),  Henry  Augustus.  American  physicist . 1848 — 1901. 

Rowlands  (lo'Iandz),  Richard.  See  Versteoen,  Richard. 

Rowley  (rou'll),  William.  English  dramatist . 15857-1642? 

Royce  (rois),  Josiah.  American  philosopher  and  educator . 1855—1916. 

Royer-Collard  (rwa'ya'-ko'lar'),  Pierre  Paul.  Fr.  philos.  and  statesm . 1763—1845. 

Rubens  (roo'bgnz^  Peter  Paul.  Flemish  painter . 1577—1640. 

Rubinstein  (roo'bln-stin),  Anton.  Russian  Jewish  composer  and  pianist ....  1830 — 1894. 

Rucker  (rlk'Sr),  Arthur  William,  Sir.  Brit,  inathemat.  and  physicist . 1848—1915. 

Ruckert  (riik'ert),  Friedrich.  German  Orientalist  and  poet . 1788—1866. 

Ruckstuhl  (ruk'stool),  F.  Wellington.  American  sculptor . 1853  - . 

Rude  (rud),  Franqois.  French  sculptor . 1784 — 1855. 

Rudini,  dl  (de  roo-de'ne),  Antonio,  Marquis.  Italian  statesman . 1839 — 1908. 

Ru'dolph,  or  Ru'dolf,  I.  of  Hapsburg.  Holy  Roman  emperor  (1273-91). 

Founder  of  the  House  of  Austria . 1218 — 1291. 

Rudolphi  (rd6-dol'fe),  Karl  Asmund.  Swedish  physiologist . 1771 — 1832. 

Ruffini  (roof-fe'ne),  Giovanni  Domenico.  English-italian  novelist . 1807 — 1881. 

Ruge  (roo'ge),  Arnold.  German  publicist  and  journalist . 1802 — 1880. 

Ruhnken  (rbon'kgn),  David.  German  philologist . 1723 — 1798. 

Rulsch,  or  Ruysch  (roisK),  Frederic.  Dutch  anatomist . 1638—1731. 

Rulhifere,  de  (dej-u'lySr'),  Claude  Carloman.  French  historian . 1735 — 1791. 

Rumlord  (rum'ferd),  Benjamin  Thompson,  Count.  American  physicist ;  ad¬ 
ministrator  in  Bavaria . 1753 — 1814. 

Rumsey  (rQm'zT),  James.  American  inventor.  [Steamboat.] . 1743—1792. 

Runeberg  (roo'ng-bfr'y’),  Johan  Ludvig.  Finnish  poet  in  Swedish . 1804 — 1877. 

Runjit  Singh  Uiln- jet'  sTng').  See  Ranjit  Singh. 

Rupert  (roo'pert),  Prince.  Prince  Robert  of  Bavaria.  German  soldier  in 

England,  nephew  of  Charles  1 . 1619 — 1682. 

Rurik  (roo'rlk).  A  Scandinavian  prince.  Founder  of  the  Russian  empire.  . .  ?  —  879. 

Rusby  (ruz'bt),  Henry  Hurd.  American  botanist  and  physiologist . 1855  - . 

Rush  (rush),  Benjamin.  Amer.  physician.  Signer  of  the  Decl.  of  Indep _ 1745 — 1813. 

Rush.  James.,  S on  of  Benjamin.  Amer.  physician  and  philanthropist. 

[ Philosophy  of  the  Human  Voice .] . 1786 — 1869. 

Rush,  Richard.  Soti  of  Benj.  American  statesman  and  diplomatist . 1780 — 1859. 

Ruskin  (rus'kTn),  John.  English  author,  art  critic,  and  social  reformer . 1819 — 1900. 

Russell  (rus'Sl),  Annie.  Mrs.  Oswald  Yorke.  Am.  actress,  born  in  England.  1869  - . 

Russell,  Charles,  first  Baron  Russell  of  Killowen.  Ir.  jurist,  ch.  just,  of  Eng.  1832 — 1900. 

Russell,  Henry  Chamberlaine.  Australian  astronomer . 1836 — 1907. 

Russell,  John,  first  Earl.  Lord  John  Ruscelf.  English  statesman . 1792 — 1878. 

Russell,  Sol  Smith.  American  comedian . 1848 — 1902. 

Russell,  William.  Scottish  historian . 1741 — 1793. 

Russell,  William.  American  educationist  and  elocutionist . 1798 — 1873. 

Russell,  William,  Lord.  English  patriot.  Beheaded.  [Bye  House  plot.]  . .  1639 — 1683. 

Russell,  William  Clark.  English  writer  of  sea  tales . 1844 — 1911. 

Russell,  William  Howard,  Sir.  British  journalist . . 1820 — 1907. 

Rutgers  (rut'gerzj,  Henry.  American  patriot  and  philanthropist . 1745—1830. 

Rutherford  (rufch'Sr-ferd),  Daniel.  Scot,  physician  and  botanist.  [Nitrogen.].  1749 — 1819. 
Rutherford,  Ernest,  Sir.  British  physicist,  born  in  New  Zealand.  [Nobel 

chemistry  prize ,  1908.] . 1871  . 

Rutherfurd  f-ferd),  Lewis  Morris.  Am.  physicist.  [Astrophotography.] - 1816 — 1892. 

Rutledge  (rGt'lgj),  Edward.  Amer.  jurist.  Signer  of  Decl.  of  Indep . 1749 — 1800. 

Rutledge,  John.  Brother  of  Edward.  American  statesman  and  jurist . 1739—1800. 

Ruysdael,  or  Ruisdael  (rois'dal),  Jacob.  Dutch  painter . 1628?-1681. 

Ruyter,  de  (de  roi'ter;  ri'ter),  Michel  Adriaanszoon.  Dutch  admiral . 1607—1679. 

Rydberg  (riid'bSr'y’),  Abraham  Victor.  Swedish  author  . 1828 — 1895. 

Ryepin  (r8'pTn  ;  Russ.  r’yS'pTn),  Ilya  Efimovich.  Russian  painter .  .  .1844 — 1918 

Ryerson  (ri'er-swn),  Adolphus  Egerton.  Canadian  educationist . 1803  1882. 

Ryeshetnikov  (r’yS-shSt'nyT-kfcf),  Fedor  Mikhaylovich . 1841  18.1. 

Ryland  (ri'land),  Henry.  English  painter,  esp.  in  water  color .  ?  — - 

Ryle  (rll),  John  Charles.  English  bishop  and  writer . •  •  •  •  •  . . Jii,  ;2Vo' 

Rymer  (ri'mer),  Thomas.  English  antiquary.  [Rymerys  Fcedera.] . 1641  1713. 


Saadi,  or  Sa’di  (sa-de'  ;  s6-de'),  Muslih-nd-Din.  Persian  poet . . . . .  • .  .1184T-1291. 

Saadia  ben  Joseph  (sa-a'dya  bgn  jo'zgf).  Saadia  Gaon.  Jewish  writer, 

bom  in  Egypt . . . . . .  J42. 

Saavedra,  de  (da  sa'a-va'dra),  Angel.  Duke  of  Rivas.  Spanish  poet,  states- 

man,  and  soldier . . . .  •  •  •  •  •  •  *  *  Vv . c  ”  *v/  * 91—1 ’-6o‘ 

Saavedra  y  Fajardo  (or  Faxardo)  (e  fa-bar'do;  189,  262),  Diego.  Spanish 

diplomatist  and  author . . •.•••*: . * 

Sabatier  (sa'b^tya'),  Paul.  French  theologian  and  historian . • 

Sabellius  (sd-bgl'T-fis).  African  presbyter  and  antitrinitarian . n.&U. 

Sabine  (sSb'Tn),  Edward,  Sir.  British  physicist  and  soldier . 

' >»ir.irs/ns\  a wf .-min  Maria  Casnaro.  Italian  composer . 1734 — likb. 

-1895. 
?— 1 724. 

Sachs  (zUks),  Hans.  German  cobbler  and  poet . iao?’ 

Sachs  (zaKs),  Julius.  Austrian  botanist . •  ••  •■■ . . . ',"w 

Sackvllle  (sik'vTl),  George,  first  Viscount.  Lord  George  Germain.  English 

general  and  statesman . .  *  0 

Mod,  fo-ot ;  out,  oil ;  chair ;  go  :  ling,  iqk  ;  then,  thin ;  nature,  verdure  (250) ; 


Born.  Died. 

Sackville.  See  Dorset,  Earl  of. 

Sacy,  da  (de  sd'se'),  Antoine  Isaac  Silvestre,  Baron.  French  Orientalist _ 1758 — 1838. 

Sacy,  de,  Samuel  Ustazade  Silvestre.  Son  of  preced.  Fr.  polit.  writer . 1801 — 1879. 

Sa’di.  See  Saadi. 

Sadler  (sSd'ler),  Michael  Ernest,  Sir.  British  educator . 1S61  - . 

Sadoleto  (sa/do-la't5),  Jacopo.  Italian  cardinal  and  author . 1477 — 1547. 

Safford  (sSf'erd),  Truman  Henry.  Am.  mathematician  and  astronomer . 1836 — 1901. 

Safonov  (sa'fo-nof),  Vasili  Ilich.  Russian  conductor  and  pianist . 1852 — 1918. 

Sagasta  (sa-gas'ta),  Praxedes  Mateo.  Spanish  statesman . 1827 — 1903. 

Sa-go-ye-watha.  See  Red  Jacket. 

SaigO  (sa'e-go).  Saigo  Takamori.  Japanese  general  and  statesman . 1825—1877. 

St.  Aldwyn(saut  dld'wln),  Viscount.  See  Hicks-Beach. 

Saint-Arnaud.  de  (de  sSN'-tar'no'),  Armand  Jacques  Leroy.  Fr.  marshal. .  1796— 1854. 

Saint— Aubin,  de  (de  s&NMTJ'b&i'),  Augustin.  French  engraver . 1736 — 1807. 

Saint  Clair  (sant  klSr'),  Arthur.  American  general . 1734 — 1818. 

Saint-Oyr  (saN'-ser').  See  Gouvion-Saint-Cyr. 

Sainte-Aldegonde,  de  (de  sSN'-taFde-gSNd'),  Philip  van  Marnix,  Baron. 

Flemish  statesman  and  writer . 1538 — 1598. 

Sainte-Beuve  (sSNt'-btiv'l,  Charles  Augustin.  French  literary  critic . 1804 — 1869. 

Sainte-Claire  Deville  (saNtZ-klSr'  de-vel'),  Charles.  French  geologist . 1814 — 1876. 

Sainte-Olaire  Deville,  Henri  Etienne.  Brother  of  C.  French  chemist _ 1818 — 1881. 

Sainte-Croix,  de  (de  sSNt^krwa'),  Guillaume  Emmanuel  Joseph,  Baron. 

French  antiquary  and  scholar . 1746 — 1809. 

Salnt-Evremond,  de  (de  sSN-ta'vr’-mSN'),  Charles  de  Marguetel  de  Saint- 

Denis,  Seigneur.  French  courtier,  wit,  and  litterateur . 1610? -1703. 

Saint  Gaudens  (sant  gS'dcnz),  Augustus  Irish-American  sculptor . 1848 — 1907. 

Saint-Germain,  de  (de  sSN'-zhgr'mSN'),  Count.  Adventurer  in  Paris .  ?  — 1784. 

Saint-Hilaire  (sSN'-tedar').  See  Geoffkoy  Saint-Hilaire,  and  Barthelemy 
Saint-Hilaire. 

Saint-Hilaire,  de,  Augustin  Francois  Cesar  Prouven^al.  Fr.  botanist . 1799—1853. 

Saintine  (siN'teN).  Pseudonym  of  Joseph  Xavier  Boniface.  French  author. 

[Picciola.] . 1798—1865. 

St.  John  (sTu'jen),  Bayle.  Son  of  J.  A.  English  author . 1822 — 1859. 

Saint— John  (sant  j5n'),  Henry,  first  Viscount  Bolingbroke.  Eng.  statesman.  1678 — 1751. 

St.  John,  James  Augustus.  English  traveler  and  author . 1801 — 1875. 

St.  John,  John  Pierce.  American  political  leader,  gov.  of  Kansas  (1879-83), 

and  Prohibition  presidential  candidate  (1884) . 1833—1916. 

St.  John  (sTn'jen),  Percy  Bolingbroke.  Son  of  J.  A.  English  author . 1821 — 1889. 

Saint- Juirs  (sSi^-zhwSr').  Pseudonym  of  Louis  Rene  Delorme. 

Saint— Just,  de(de  sSN'-zhiist'),  Louis  Antoine  Lgon.  French  revolutionist.  1767 — 1794. 
Saint-Lambert,  de  (de  sXNMaN'b&r'),  Jean  Francois,  Marquis.  Fr.  poet... 1716 — 1803. 

St.  Leger  (sant-ISj'er  ;  sTl'Tn-jer),  Barry,  Col.  Brit,  officer  in  America . 1737 — 1789. 

St.  Leonards  (sant  len'erdz),  Edward  Burtenshaw  Sugden,  Baron.  English 

jurist  and  statesman . 1781 — 1875. 

Saint-Marc  Girardin  (sSN^-mar'  zhe'r&rMSN'),  Francois  Auguste.  French 

Marc  Girardin.  French  author  and  journalist . 1801 — 1873. 

Saint-Martin  (sSN'-mar^SN'),  Antoine  Jean.  French  Orientalist . 1791 — 1832. 

Saint-Martin,  de  (de),  Louis  Claude,  Marquis.  Pseudonym  Philosophe 

Inconmi  (Unknown  Philosopher).  French  mystic . 1743 — 1803. 

Saint-Pierre,  de  (de  sjN'-pySr'),  Charles  Ir£nee  Castel,  Abb£.  French  po¬ 
litical  economist  and  moralist . 1658 — 1743. 

Saint-Pierre,  de,  Jacques  Henri  Bernardin.  French  author.  [Paulet  Vir¬ 
ginia] . 1737—1814. 

Saint-Priest,  de  (de  sSN'-prest'),  Alexis  Guignard,  Count.  Fr.  hist,  and  dipl.1805 — 1851. 
Saint-R6al,  de  (de  sSN'-ra'al'),  Cesar  Vichard,  Abbe.  Savoyard  historian ..  1639 — 1692. 

Saint-Saens  (sSN'-saNs'),  Charles  Camille.  French  composer . 1835 — 1921. 

Saintsbury  (sants'ber-T),  George  Edward  Bateman.  English  critic . 1845  - . 

Saint-Simon,  de  (sant-si'mihi ;  F.  de  siN'-se'moN'),  Claude  Henri,  Count. 

French  socialist.  [Saint-Swionianism.] . 1760 — 1825. 

Saint-Simon,  de,  Louis  de  Rouvroy,  Duke.  French  memoirist . 1675—1755. 

Saint— Victor,  de  (de  sSN'-vek^or'),  Paul  Bins,  Count.  French  author . 1827 — 1881. 

Saionji  (si'on-je).  Marquis  Saionji  Kinmochi.  Japanese  statesman . 1849  - . 

Saisset  (sS'sfc'),  Emile  Edmond.  French  philosophical  writer . 1814—1863. 

Sakya-muni  (sa'kyd-mdb'ne).  See  Gautama. 

Sala  (sa'ld),  George  Augustus  Henry.  English  litterateur . 1828 — 1895. 

Saladin  (sal'a-dln).  (Arab.  Sala’h-ud-Din  Yusaf.  sa-lah'-ood-den'  yoo'- 

saf.)  Sultan  of  Egypt  and  Syria  (1174-93).  Opposer  of  the  crusaders - 1137 — 1193. 

Saldanha.  de  (da  sal-dan'ya),  Joao  Carlos  Oliveira e  Daun,  Duke.  Portuguese 

statesman  and  marshal . 1791 — 1876. 

Sale  (sal),  George.  English  Orientalist . 1697?-1736. 

Salieri  (sa-lya're),  Antonio.  Italian  musical  composer . 1750 — 1825. 

Salisbury  (s61z'ber-T),  Edward  Elbridge.  American  philologist . 1S41 — 1901. 

Salisbury,  Robert  Arthur  Talbot  Gascoyne  Cecil,  third  Marquis  of.  English 

statesman  and  prime  minister . 1830 — 1903. 

Sallust  (sSl'fist).  Cains  Sal/ustius  Crispus.  Roman  historian . b.  c.  86 —  34. 

Salmasius  (sSl-ma'shT-ws),  Claudius.  Claude  de  Saumaise.  Fr.  scholar _ 1588 — 1653. 

Salmon  (sa'nwn),  George.  English  divine  and  mathematical  writer . 1819 — 1904. 

Salomon  (za/16-mon),  Johann  Peter.  German  violinist  and  composer . 1745 — 1815. 

Salt  (solt),  Henry.  English  antiquary  and  consul  in  Egypt . 1780 — 1827. 

Salt,  Titus,  Sir.  English  manufacturer  and  philanthropist.  [Aljjaca.] . 1803 — 1876. 

Saltonstall  (s61'ti2n-st61),  Richard,  Sir.  Puritan  in  Mass,  colony . 1586 — 1658. 

Saltykov  (sahte-kSf'),  Mikhail  Evgrafovich.  Pseudonym  Nikolay  Evgrafovich 

Shchedrin.  Russian  author . 1826 — 1889. 

Saltzmann  (zalts'man),  Karl.  German  marine  and  landscape  painter . 1847  - . 

Salvator  Rosa  See  Rosa,  Salvator. 

Salvlati  (sal-vya'te),  Francesco  Rossi.  Cecco  Rossi.  Italian  painter . 1510 — 1563. 

Salvini  (sal-ve'ne),  Tommaso.  Italian  actor . 1829 — 1916. 

Samarov  (za'ma-rfif),  Gregor.  Pseudonym  of  Oskar  Meding. 

Sambourne  (sSm'biirn),  Edward  Linley.  Eng.  caricaturist  and  designer. .  ..1844 — 1910. 
Samoset  (s8m'6-s5t;  sA-mbs'St).  First  Indian  to  visit  the  Pilgrims,  in  1621. 

Sampson  (sSmp'si/n),  William  Thomas.  American  rear  admiral . 1840 — 1902. 

Sanborn  (sSn'b&rn),  Franklin  Benjamin.  American  journalist . 1831 — 1917. 

Sancrott  (s5q'kr5ft),  William.  Eng.  prelate.  Archbp.  of  Canterbury . 1617—1093. 

Sanctis,  de  (da  saqk'tes),  Francesco.  Italian  author . 1818 — 1883. 

Sand  (s&nd  ;  F.  saNd),  George.  See  Dudevant. 

Sand  (ziint),  Karl  Ludwig.  German  political  fanatic.  Killed  Kotzebue . 1795 — 1820. 

Sanday  (sSn'da),  William.  English  theologian  and  Biblical  scholar . 1843 — 1920. 

Sandeau  (saN'do'),  Leonard  Sylvain  Jules.  French  novelist . 1811 — 1883. 

Sandoval,  de  (da  san'do-val'),  Prudencio.  Spanish  historian. . 1560 — 1621. 

Sands  (sSndz),  Robert  Charles.  American  author  and  journalist . 1799 — 1832. 

Sandys  (sSndz),  Edwin.  English  theologian.  Archbishop  of  York . 1516V-1588. 

Sandys,  Frederick.  English  painter  and  draftsman . 1832 — 1904. 

Sandys.  George.  Son  of  Edwin.  English  poet . 1578 — 1644. 

Sandys,  John  Edwin,  Sir.  English  classicist . 1844  - . 

Sangallo,  da  (da  saq-gal'lo),  Antonio.  Real  name  Antonio  Giamberti. 

Brother  of  Giuliano.  Italian  architect  and  military  engineer . 1455 — 1534. 

Sangallo,  da,  Antonio.  Real  name  A  nt  onio  Cordiani.  Nephew  of  Giuliano . 

Italian  architect . 1 4837-1546. 

Sangallo,  da,  Giuliano.  Real  name  Giuliano  Giamberti.  Italian  architect 

and  military  engineer . 1445 — 1516. 

Sangster  (sSng'ster),  Margaret  Elizabeth,  born  Munson.  American  author.. 1838 — 1912. 

Sankey  (sSrj'ki),  Ira  David.  American  evangelist  and  hymn  writer . 1840 — 1908. 

San  Martin,  de  (da  san  mar-ten'),  Jos£.  So.  Am.  leader,  born  in  Argentina.1778 — 1850. 

San  Mlcheli  (san  me-ka'le),  Michele.  Italian  architect . 1484 — 1559. 

San  Miguel,  de  (da  san  me-g81'),  Evariste,  Duke.  Spanish  general . 1785 — 1862. 

Sannazaro  (san'na-dza'ro),  Jacopo.  Neapolitan  poet . 1458—1530. 

Sanson  (sbn/sSn'),  Nicolas.  French  geographer . 1600 — 1667. 

Sansovino  (san'sft-ve'no),  Jacopo.  Real  name  Jacopo  Tatti.  It.  architect.  .1477 — 1570. 
Sansovino,  Andrea.  See  Contucci,  Andrea. 


K  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144) ;  boN ;  yet ;  zh  =  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Gum*. 
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Bom.  Died. 

Santa  Anna,  or  Ana,  de  (da  ean'ta  a'na),  Antonio  Lopez,  Mexican  general, 

and  president . 1795?-1876. 

Santander  (s'an't'au-dSr'),  Francisco  de  Paula.  New  Granadan  soldier  and 

statesman . 1792 — 1840. 

Santayana  (san'ta-ya'nii),  George.  Spanish  poet  and  philosophical  writer 

in  America.  •  1863  - . 

Santerre  (saN'tSt7),  Antoine  Joseph.  French  revolutionist .  1752 — 1809. 

Santlllana,  de  (da  siiu'tel-ya/na),  Inigo  Lopez  de  Mendoza,  Marquis.  Span¬ 
ish  poet . . . 1398 — 1458. 

Santos-Dumont  (saN'tos'-diPmSH'),  Alberto.  Brazilian  aeronaut  in  France.1873  - . 

Sappho  (sSi'o).  Greek  lyric  poetess,  of  the  island  of  Lesbos . fl.  b.  c.  600? 

Sarasate,  de  (da  sa'rii-sa'ta),  Pablo  Martin  Melitou.  Spanish  violinist . 1844 — 1908. 

Sarcey  (s&r'sS'),  Francisque.  French  dramatic  critic  and  novelist . 1828 — 1899. 

Sardanapalus  (sar'da-nd-pa'liis).  King  of  Assyria,  often  identified  with 

Ashur-bani-pal. 

SardOU  (s'ar'doo'),  Victorien.  French  dramatist . 1S31 — 1908. 

Sargent  (sar'jilnt),  Charles  Sprague.  American  arboriculturist . 1841  - . 

Sargent,  John  Singer.  American  portrait  and  genre  painter  in  England . 1856  - . 

Sargent,  Lucius  Manlius.  American  writer  of  tales . 1786 — 1867. 

Sargent,  Winthrop.  American  author . 1825 — 1870. 

Sargon  (sar'gSn)  II.  King  of  Assyria  (b.  c.  722-705) . B.  c.  ?  —  705. 

SarmlentO  (sar-mySn'to),  Domingo  Faustino.  Pres.  Argentina  (1868-74) _ 1811—1888. 

Sarpl  (siir'pe),  Paolo.  Fra  Paolo.  Italian  philosopher  and  historian . 1552 — 1623. 

Sars  (sars),  Mikael.  Norwegian  zoologist . 1805 — 1869. 

Sartaln  (sar-tan'),  John.  American  engraver,  born  in  London . 1808 — 1897. 

Sarto,  del  (d81  sar'to),  Andrea.  Andrea  d'  Agnolo.  Florentine  painter . 1486 — 1531. 

Satolli  (sa-tol'le),  Francesco.  It.  cardinal.  Apostolic  delegate  to  U.  S . 1839 — 1910. 

SatOW  (s5-to' ;  s5t/o),  Ernest  Mason,  Sir.  British  diplomat  and  scholar . 1843  - . 

Satterlee  (sSt'er-le),  Henry  Yates.  American  P.  E.  bishop  and  author . 1843 — 1908. 

Sauer  (zou'er),  Emil.  German  pianist  and  composer . 1862  - . 

Saulcy.  de  (de  sol'se'),  Louis  Felicien  Joseph  Caignart.  Fr.  archeologist . .  .1807 — 1880. 
Saumalse,  de  (de  siFniSz'),  Claude.  See  Salmasitjs,  Claudius. 

Saunders  (san'derz  ;  son'-),  Frederick.  Eng.  author  and  librarian  in  America.  .1807 — 1902. 

Sannderson  (san'der-sun  ;  sSn'-),  Nicholas.  English  mathematician . 1682 — 1739. 

Sanrln  (so'rSN'),  Jacques.  French  Protestant  preacher . 1677 — 1730. 

Saussure,  de  (de  so'siir'),  Horace  Benedict.  Swiss  naturalist . 1740 — 1799. 

Sauveur  (so'vflr'),  Joseph.  French  mathematician.  [Musical  Acoustics  ] . .  1653 — 1716. 

Savage  (sSv'aj),  James.  American  antiquary . 1784 — 1873. 

Savage,  Minot  Judson.  American  Unitarian  clergyman  and  author . 1841 — 1918. 

Savage,  Richard.  English  poet .  ?  — 1743. 

Savart  (savar').  Felix.  Fr.  physician  and  physicist.  [Savart's  u'heel.'] . 1791—1841. 

Savary  (s4'v4're'),  Anne  Jean  Marie  Rene,  Due  de  Rovigo.  French  general 

and  diplomatist . 1774 — 1833. 

Savigny,  von  (ISn  s&'ven'ye7),  Friedrich  Karl.  German  jurist . 1779 — 1861. 

Savile  (sSv'Il),  Henry,  Sir.  English  mathematician  and  classical  scholar. . . .  1549 — 1622. 
Savonarola  (siSv'o-nd-ro'ld ;  It.  .sa  vo-na-ro'ui),  Girolamo.  Italian  religious 

reformer.  Excommunicated,  tortured,  and  hanged . 1452 — 1498. 

Saxe  (sSks),  John  Godfrey.  American  humorous  poet . 1816 — 1887. 

Saxe,  de  (de  saks'),  Hermann  Maurice,  Count.  Marshal  of  France . 1690 — 1750. 

Saxton  (sSks'tfiu),  Joseph.  American  inventor . 1799 — 1873. 

Say  (sS),  Jean  Baptiste.  French  political  economist . 17G7 — 1832. 

Say,  Jean  Baptiste  Leon.  Grandson  of  preceding.  French  statesman . 1826 — 1896. 

Say  (sa),  Thomas.  American  zoologist . 1787 — 1834. 

Sayce  (sas),  Archibald  Henry.  English  divine  and  philologist . 1846  - . 

Scaevola  (sgv'o-ld),  Caius  Mucius.  Legendary  Roman  hero  of  6th  cent.  b.  c. 

Scalchi  (skal'ke),  Sofia.  Italian  operatic  contralto . 1S50  - . 

Scaliger  (skXl'T-jer),  Joseph  Justus.  French  philologist  and  chronologist  .  ..1540 — 1609. 
Scailger,  Julius  C;esar.  Father  of  J.  J.  Ital.  Latin  poet  and  philologist. . .  .1484 — 1558. 
Scanderbeg  (sk5u'der-b6g).  ( Turkish  Iskander  Beg  or  Bey.)  Real  name 

George  Caslriola.  Albanian  chief . 1403—1468. 

Scarlatti  (skar-lat'te),  Alessandro.  Italian  composer . 1659 — 1725. 

Scarlett  (skar'lgt),  James,  first  Baron  Abinger.  English  judge . 1769 — 1844. 

Scarpa  (skar'pa),  Antonio.  Italian  anatomist . 1747 — 1832. 

Scanon  (ska'rON'),  Paul.  French  humorous  playwright  and  novelist . 1610 — 1660. 

Scartazzinl  1  skar'tat-se'ne),  Johann  Andreas.  Swiss  writer.  [ Dante.  ] . 1837 — 1901. 

SchadOW  (sha'do),  Johann  Gottfried.  German  sculptor . 1764 — 1850. 

SchadOW-Godenhaus,  von  (foil  sha'do-go'd?n-hous),  Friedrich  Wilhelm. 

Son  oj  Johann  Gottfried.  German  painter . 1789 — 18G2. 

Schaff  (shaf),  Philip.  Swiss  theologian  and  author  in  America . 1819 — 1893. 

Schamyl  or  Shamyl  (shSm'Tl ;  sha'mil).  Prophet  warrior  of  the  Caucasus.l 797— 1871. 

Scharwenka  (shar-vgq'ka),  Xaver.  German  pianist  and  composer  . 1850  - . 

Scheele  (sha'le),  Karl  Wilhelm.  German  chemist  in  Sweden . 1742 — 1786. 

Scheifel,  von  (fon  shSt'el),  Joseph  Viktor.  German  poet  and  novelist . 1826— 1886. 

Scheffer  (slief'er  ;  F.  pron.  shS'f&r'),  Ary.  Dutch  painter  in  Paris . 1795—1858. 

Scheiner  (nhl'iier),  Christoph.  German  mathematician.  [Pantograph.]  . . .  .1575?-1050. 

Scheller  (shSl'er),  Immanuel  Johaun  Gerhard.  German  lexicographer . 1735— 1S03. 

Schelling,  von  (fon  shSl'Tng),  Friedrich  Wilhelm  Joseph.  Ger.  philos . 1775 — 1854. 

Schenok  (skeqk),  Ro  »ert  Cumming.  American  statesman . 1809 — 1890. 

Schenkel  (shgqk'gl),  Daniel.  Swiss  theologian  in  Germany . 1813 — 1885. 

Scherer  (slie-rair'),  Edmond.  French  critic,  theologian,  and  politician . 1815— 1889. 

Scherer  (slia'rer),  Wilhelm.  German  philologist  and  literary  historian . 1841 — 18SG. 

Scherzer.  von  (f6n  sligr'tser),  Karl.  German  traveler . 1821—1903. 

Schiaparelli  (skya'pa-rgl'le),  Giovanni.  Italian  astronomer.  [ Martian 

canals.] . 1835—1910. 

Stflift  (shlf),  Jacob  Henry.  German  Jewish  bauker  in  America . 1847 — 1920. 

Sciliil9r,  von  (foil  shTl'Sr),  Johann  Christoph  Friedrich.  German  poet . 1759 — 1805. 

Schilling  (shTl'ing),  Johannes.  German  sculptor.  [Niederwafd  monument.]..  1828 — 1909 
Schlagi  ltweit,  von  (fon  shla'gTn-tvit),  Hermann  (b.  1826  -  d.  1882),  Adolf 
(b.  1829  -  d.  1857),  and  Robert  (b.  1833-d.  1885).  Brothers.  German 
travelers.  [Alps;  Himalayas  ;  Kundun.] 

SchlegH,  von  (fon  shla'ggl),  August  Wilhelm.  German  critic,  poet,  and 

Orientalist  . 1767 — 1845. 

Schlegel.  von,  Friedrich.  Br.  of  A.  W.  Ger.  philosopher  and  critic . 1772—1829. 

Schleicher  (shli'Ker),  August.  German  comparative  philologist . 1821 — 1868. 

Schleldem  (shli'd?n),  Matthias  Jakob.  German  botanist . 1804 — 1881. 

Schleiermacher  (shli'er-ma'Ker),  Friedrich  Ernst  Daniel.  German  theolo¬ 
gian,  philosopher,  and  orator . 1768 — 1834. 

Schley  (sli),  W  infield  Scott.  Am.  rear  admiral . 1839 — 1911. 

Schliemann  (shle'man),  Heinrich.  German  archaeologist.  [Troy.] . 1822 — 1890. 

Schlosser  (shlos'er),  Friedrich  Christoph.  German  historian . 1776 — 1861. 

Schiozer,  von  (fon  shlGt'ser),  August  Ludwig.  German  historian  . 1735 — 1809. 

Schmerllng,  von  (fon  shmer'ling),  Anton.  Aust.  statesman  and  jurist . 1805 — 1893. 

Schmidt  (shunt),  Heinrich  Julian.  German  literary  historian . 1818 — 1886. 

Schmidt,  Kaspar.  See  Stirner,  Max. 

Schmitz  (shmits),  Bruno.  German  architect . 1858 — 1916. 

Schmitz,  Leonhard.  German  historian  in  Edinburgh . 1807 — 1890. 

Schneider  (shnl'der),  Johann  Gottlob.  Ger.  philol.  and  lexicographer . 1750 — 1822. 

Schnorr  von  Carolsfeld  (shnor  foil  ka'rols-fSlt),  Julius.  German  painter ..  1794 — 1872. 

Schoelcher  (shgl'shSr';  shfil'Ker),  Victor.  French  politician  and  writer - 1804 — 1893. 

Schoffer  (shGf'er),  Peter.  German  printer.  Partner  of  Faust . 1425?-1502? 

Schofield  (sko'feld),  John  McAllister.  American  general . 1831 — 1906. 

Scholten  (sKbl'ten),  Jan  Hendrik.  Dutch  theologian . 1811 — 1885. 

Schomann  (shfi'miin),  Georg  J^riedrich.  Ger.  philol.  and  archaeologist . 1793 — 1879. 

Schomberg,  de  {F.  pron.  de  shON'bSrg' ;  Ger.  shom'bSrK),  Henri,  Count. 

Marshal  of  France  and  diplomatist . 1575—1632. 

Schomberg,  von  (sh5m'b0rg ;  Ger.  pron.  fon  shom'bSrK),  Friedrich,  Duke. 

English  general,  born  in  Heidelberg . 1615—1690. 

Schomburgk  (shSm'bGrk ;  Ger.  pron.  shom'bdbrK),  Robert  Hermann,  Sir. 

German-English  traveler . . . 1804 — 1860. 


Born.  Died. 

Schon  (shfin).  See  Schongauer. 

Schonbein  (shGu'bin'),  Christian  Friedrich.  German  chemist.  [Ozone  and 

guncotton.] .  . 1799 — 1868. 

Schongauer  (shon'gou'er),  Martin.  German  painter  and  engraver . 1445?-1491. 

Schoolcraft  (skool'kraft),  Henry  Rowe.  Am.  traveler  and  ethnologist . 1793 — 1864. 

Schopenhauer  (sho'pSn-hou'er),  Arthur.  Ger.  pessimistic  philosopher . 1788 — 1860. 

Schopflin  (shfip'tien),  Johann  Daniel.  German  historian . 1649 — 1771. 

Schoppe  (Shop'S),  Kaspar.  {Lat.  Sciop'pius  )  German  classicist  and  con¬ 
troversialist  . 1576 — 1649. 

Schouler  (skoo'ler),  James.  American  lawyer  and  historian . 1839  - . 

Schrader  (shra'der),  Eberhard.  German  Assyriologist . 1836 — 1908. 

Schreiner  (shri'ner),  Olive.  Mrs.  Cronwrighl.  Pseud.  Ralph  Iron.  South 

African  author . 1860?-1920. 

Schreiner,  William  Philip.  Brother  of  Olive.  Cape  Colony  administrator. ..1857— 1919. 
Schrevellus  (skrg-vg'll-dos),  or  Schrevel  (sKra'v?l),  Cornelia.  Dutch  philolo¬ 
gist.  [Lexicon  Manuale  Grseco-Latinum  et  Lalmo-Grsecuin.] . 1615?-1664! 

Schroder  (shrfi'der),  Friedrich  Ludwig.  German  tragedian . 1744 — 1816. 

Schroter  (shrfi'ter),  Johann  Hieronymus.  German  astronomer . 1745 — 1816. 

Schubert  (shoo'bSrt),  Franz.  Austrian  composer . . . 1797 — 1828. 

Schulte,  VOU  (fon  shdbl'te),  Johann  Friedrich.  German  theologian . 1827—1914. 

Schultens  (eKiil'tSns),  Albert.  Dutch  Orientalist . 1686 — 1750. 

Schulze  (shool'tse),  Ernst.  German  poet . 1789 — 1817. 

Schulze-DeiitZSCh  (shdol'tse-da'lich),  Hermann.  German  politician . 1808 — 1883. 

Schumacher  (slioo'ma'Ker),  Heinrich  Christian.  Danish  astronomer . 1780 — 1850. 

Schumann  (shoo'man),  Klara  Josephine,  born  Wieck.  Wife  of  Robert.  Ger¬ 
man  pianist . 1819 — 1896. 

Schumann,  Robert.  German  musical  composer . 1810 — 1856. 

Schumann— Heink  (-hiijk'),  Ernestine,  born  Rossler.  Germau-American 

operatic  contralto . 1861  - . 

Schurman  (shdbr'mau),  Jacob  Gould.  Am.  philosopher  and  educator . 1854  - . 

Schurz  (shdorts),  Carl.  German-American  statesman  and  orator . 1829 — 1906. 

Schuyler  (ski'ler),  Eugene.  American  author  and  diplomatist . 1840 — 1890. 

Schuyler,  Philip  John.  American  general  and  statesman . 1733 — 1804. 

Schwab  (shwab),  Charles  M.  American  steel  manufacturer . 1862  — — . 

Schwab  (shvap),  Gustav.  German  poet . . . 1792 — 1850. 

Schwann  (shvan),  Theodor.  German  physiologist  and  anatomist.  [.ScAuarm’s 

sheath.] . 1810—1882. 

Schwanthaler,  von  (shvan'ta'ler),  Ludwig.  German  sculptor . 1802 — 1848. 

Schwartz  (shvarts),  Marie  Sophie,  born  Birath.  Swedish  novelist . 1819 — 1894. 

Schwarz  (shvarts),  Bertliold.  Konstantin  Anklitzen.  German  monk  and 

alchemist.  Reputed  inventor  of  gunpowder . fl  14th  c. 

Schwarzenberg,  von  (fon  slivar'tseu-bSrK),  Karl  Philipp,  Prince.  Austrian 

field  marshal . 1771 — 1820. 

Schwatka  (sliwSt'ka),  Frederick.  American  explorer . 1849 — 1892. 

Schwegler  (sliva'gler),  Albert.  German  historian  and  philosopher . 1819 — 1857. 

Schweiniurth  (shvin'fdort),  Georg  August.  German  traveler . 1836  - . 

Schweinitz,  von  (fon  shvi'nlts),  Lewis  David.  American  botanist . 1780 — 1834. 

Schwenckfeld,  von  (fon  shvgqk'fglt),  Kaspar.  Silesian  religious  reformer. .1490 — 1561. 
Schwerin,  von  (fon  shva-ren'),  Kurt  Christoph,  Count.  Prussian  soldier. . .1684 — 1757. 
Scioppius  (stse-op'pe-dos).  See  Schoppe. 

Scipio  Emilia 'nus  Africa'nus  Mi'nor  (sTp'T-o),  Publius  Cornelius.  Roman 

general.  Captured  and  destroyed  Carthage . b.  c.  about  185 —  129. 

Scipio  Africa'nus  Ma'jor,  Publius  Cornelius.  Roman  general.  Invaded 

Africa  and  defeated  Hannibal . b.  c.  237 —  183? 

Scollard  (skbl'drd),  Clinton.  American  verse  writer . 1860  - . 

Scopas  (sko'pSs).  Greek  sculptor . 4th  cent.  b.  c. 

Scoresby  (skorz'bt ;  201),  William.  English  arctic  explorer . . 1789 — 1857. 

Scott  (sU5t),  Clement.  English  dramatic  critic  and  author . 1841 — 1904. 

Scott,  Hugh  Stowell.  See  Merriman,  Henry  Seton. 

Scott,  Thomas  Alexander.  American  railroad  manager . 1824 — 1881. 

Scott,  Walter,  Sir.  Scottish  novelist  and  poet . 1771 — 1832. 

Scott,  William  Bell.  Scottish  poet,  painter,  and  writer . 1811 — 1890. 

Scott,  Winfield.  American  lieutenant  general . 1786—1866. 

ScofUS  (sko'tiis).  See  Erigena. 

Scribe  (skreb),  Augustin  Eugene.  French  dramatist . 1791 — 1861. 

Scribner  (skiTb'i.er),  Charles.  American  publisher . 1821—1871. 

Scrivener  (skrTv'ner),  Frederick  Henry  Ambrose.  Eng.  Biblical  critic . 1813 — 1891. 

Scudder  (skud'er),  Horace  Elisha.  American  author . 1838 — 1902. 

Scudder,  John.  American  missionary  in  Ceylon  and  Madras . 1793 — 1855. 

Scudder,  Samuel  Hubbard.  American  naturalist . 1837 — 1911. 

Scud^ry,  de  (de  skii'da're'),  Madeleine,  Mile.  French  novelist . 1607 — 1701. 

Search  (sQrch),  Edward.  Pseudonym  of  Abraham  Tucker. 

Sears  (serz),  Bn raas.  American  Baptist  clergyman  and  scholar . 1802 — 1880. 

Sears,  Edmund  Hamilton.  American  clergyman  and  author . 1810—1876. 

Seaton  (se'tiin),  William  Winston.  Am.  jour.  [National  Intelligencer.]. . .  .1785 — 1866. 

Seawell  (se'wgl),  Molly  Elliot.  American  author . 1860—1916. 

Sebastian  (se-bSs'chan),  Saint.  Roman  Christian  martyr .  ?  —  288. 

Sebastian,  Don.  {Port.  Sebastiao,  sa-bas'te-ouN',  Dom.)  King  of  Portugal.  1554— 1578. 

Secchl  (s§k'ke),  Angelo.  Italian  astronomer . 1818 — 1878. 

Seckendorff,  von  (fon  zSk'cn-dorf).  Friedrich  Heinrich,  Count.  Nephew  of 

Veit  Ludwig.  German  commander . 1673 — 1763. 

Seckendorff,  von,  Veit  Ludwig.  German  scholar  and  state  official . 1626 — 1692. 

Sedgwick  (sSj'wTk),  Adam.  English  geologist . 17S5 — 1873. 

Sedgwick,  Catherine  Maria.  Daughter  of  Theodore.  Amer.  author . 1789—1867. 

Sedgwick.  John.  American  general . 1813 — 1864. 

Sedgwick,  Theodore.  American  jurist  and  statesman . 1747 — 1813. 

See  (se),  Thomas  Jefferson  Jackson.  American  astronomer . 1866  - . 

Seebeck  (za'bek),  Johann  Thomas  Ger.  physicist.  [Thermo-electnc pile.].H~0 — 1831. 

Seebohm  (se'bom),  Frederic.  English  historian . 1833 — 1912. 

Seeley  (se'lT),  John  Robert,  Sir.  English  author.  [Ecce  Homo.] . 1834 — 1895. 

Seelye  (se'li),  Julius  Hawley.  Am.  divine.  Pres.  Amherst  College . 1824 — 1895. 

Seelye,  Laurenus  Clark.  Am.  educator.  Pres.  Smith  College . 1837  - . 

S6gUl\  de  (de  sa'giir'),  Louis  Philippe,  Count.  French  historian . 1753 — 1830. 

S6gur,  de.  Philippe  Paul,  Count.  Son  of  L.  P.  French  historian . 1780 — 1873. 

Seidl  (zi'd’l),  Anton.  Orchestra  conductor,  born  in  Hungary . 1850 — 1898. 

SeigncbOS  i  sS'nyo'bo'),  Charles.  French  historian . 1854  - . 

Selden  (sel'd^n),  John.  English  statesman  and  political  writer . 1584 — 1654. 

Seleucus  (se-lu'k#s)  I.  Nicator.  First  king  of  Syria  (b.  c.  307-281) _ b.  c.  365?-  281? 

Selfridge  (sgl'frTj),  Thomas  Oliver.  American  naval  officer . 1836  - . 

Seligman  (sgl'Tg-mftn),  Edwin  Robert  Anderson.  American  polit.  economist.  1861  - . 

Selim  (se'lim  ;  s?-lem')  III.  Sultan  of  Turkey  (1789-1807) . 1761 — 1808. 

Selkirk  (sSFkfirk),  Alexander.  Scot,  sailor.  Left  on  Juan  Fernandez . 1676 — 1721. 

Sellar  (sel'er),  William  Young.  English  Greek  and  Latin  scholar . 1826 — 1890. 

Selous  (se-loo7  ;  s^-loos') ,  Frederick  Courtenay.  English  author,  and  trav¬ 
eler  and  hunter  in  Africa . 1851 — 1917. 

Selwyn  (sSl'wTn),  George  Augustus.  English  bishop  and  author . 1809 — 1878. 

Sembrich  (zSm'briK),  Marcella.  Real  name  Praxede  Marcelline  Kochanska. 

Madame  Wilhelm  Stengel.  Austrian  operatic  soprano . 1858  - . 

Semiramis  (se-mTr'd-mTs).  Mythical  Assyrian  queen,  reputed  founder  of 
Babylon. 

Semler  (zgm'ler),  Johann  Salomo.  German  theologian . .4 . 1725 — 1791. 

Semmes  (sgmz),  Raphael.  Confederate  naval  officer . 1809 — 1877. 

Semper  (zSm'per), ^Gottfried.  German  architect . 1803 — 1879. 

Slnancour,  de  (de  sa'na^koor'),  Etienne  Pivert.  French  author.  [Obcr- 

mann.]..2... . 1770-1846. 

Seneca  (sSn'e-ko^,  Lucius  Annaeus.  Roman  Stoic  philosopher . b.  c.  4? — a.  d.  66. 

Senefelder  (za'ne-fSl'der),  Aloys.  German  inventor  of  lithography . 1771 — 1834. 

Senior  (sen'yer),  Nassau  William.  English  political  economist . 1790 — 1864. 

Sennacherib  (s^-nSk'er-Tb).  King  of  Assyria  (b.  c.  705-681) . d.  b.  c.  681. 
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de  (Ja  sa-pool'vS-iha  ;  HG),  Juan  Ginea.  Spanish  historian . 1490—1574. 

Sequoyah  (sS-kwo'ya ;  eS-kwoi'd).  See  Guess,  George 

2f™° Signora  Eduardo  Scar/oglio.  Italian  novelist. .  .1856  - . 

sergeant  (sar'jent),  Johu.  American  jurist  and  statesman . 1770 _ 1852 

Sergeant,  Thomas.  American  jurist .  . 17g2 _ i860 

Sergl  (sfir'je),  Giuseppe.  Italian  anthropologist . 1841 _ . 

Serpa  pinto  (sgr'pa  peN'tdb),  Alexandre  Alberto  da  Rocha.  Portuguese  ex¬ 
plorer  in  Africa .  .  °  _ lyOQ 

Serrano  y  Dominguez  (s6r-r‘a'uo  e  do-men'gath),  Francisco,  Duke  de  la  Torre. 

Spanish  general  and  statesman . . . 1885. 

I™6?  ,(8|,rLAn,t01ne. Renautl  Augustin.  French  physiologist . 1786— 18G8. 

Serret  (se  re^),  Joseph  Alfred.  French  mathematician . 1810 _ 1885. 

Ser tonus  (ser-to'rTjiis),  Quintus.  Roman  general . ?  _ b.  c.  72. 

Servetus  (ser-ve'tSs),  Michael.  ( Sp .  Miguel  Serveto,  uiT-ggl'  s8r-v5't5.) 

Spanish  theologian  and  author.  Burned  at  the  stake .  . 1511 _ 1553 

Sesostrls  (se-siSs'trfs).  Mythical  king  of  Egypt,  whose  exploits  are  founded 
on  the  deeds  of  Ramses  II.  and  others. 

Sesshu  (sSs'shoo).  Japanese  painter . 1421 _ 1507. 

Sestlnl  (s8s-te'ne),  Domenico.  Italian  numismatist . 1750 _ 1832. 

8eth  (seth),  Andrew.  Full  name  Andrew  Seth  Pringle  Patlison.  Professor 

of  logic  and  metaphysics.  University  of  Edinburgh .  1856  _ 

Seth,  James.  Brother  of  Andrew.  Scottish  philosopher .  ..I860  ’ 

Seton  (ae'tun),  Ernest  Thompson.  Selon-Thompson.  English  writer  of  na¬ 
ture  stories,  and  illustrator  in  America . 1S60  . 

Severus  (se-ve'rua),  Lucius  Septimius.  Roman  emperor  (193-211) .  146 —  211. 

Sevier  (se-ver'),  John.  American  pioneer,  soldier,  and  political  leader . 1745—1815] 

S6vign6,  de  (de  aa'ven'ya'),  Marie,  born  de  Rabutin-Chantal,  Marquise. 

French  letter  writer . . . 1696. 

Sewall  fsu'dl),  Frank.  American  author  and  clergyman . 1837 _ 1915. 

Sewall,  May,  born  Wright.  American  educationist,  author,  and  lecturer. .  .  1844—1920. 

Sewall,  Samuel.  American  jurist . 1652 _ 1730. 

Seward  (su'erd),  Anna.  The  Swan  of  Lichfield.  English  authoress . 1747—1809. 

Seward,  William  Henry.  American  statesman,  and  sec.  of  state  (1861-69). . .  1801—1872. 

SeydlitZ,  von  (foil  zid'lits),  Friedrich  Wilhelm.  Prus.  gen.  of  cavalry .  1721 — 1773. 

Seyffarth  (zi'fart),  Gustav.  German  archaeologist  and  clerg.  in  America _ 171)6 — 1885. 

Seymour  (se'mor),  Horatio.  American  lawyer  and  politician . 1810—1886. 

Seymour,  Horatio  Winslow.  American  editor  and  publisher . 1854—1920. 

Sforza  (sfor'tsa),  Francesco.  Son  of  G.  A.  Duke  of  Milan.  It.  warrior _ 1401—1466. 

Sforza,  Giacomuzzo  (Giacomo  or  Muzio)  Attendolo.  Italian  condottiere . 1369 — 1424. 

Sforza,  Ludovico.  II  Moro.  Son  of  F.  Duke  of  Milan . 1451—1508. 

Shacklefon  (sh5krl-tfin),  Ernest  Henrv,  Sir.  British  antarctic  explorer 

[ Farthest  south ,  88°  23'  S.,162°  E.,  97  m.  from  South  Pole,  Jan.  9 ,  2000.]  1874—1922. 

Shatter  (sh&f'ter),  William  Rufus.  American  major  general . 1835—1906. 

Shaftesbury  (shafts'ber-T),  Anthony  Ashley  Cooper,  first  Earl  of.  English 

statesman .  1621—1683. 

Shaftesbury,  Anthony  Ashley  Cooper,  third  Earl  of.  Grandson  of  preceding. 

English  philanthropist,  author,  and  freethinker . .  .1671 — 1713. 

Shaftesbury,  Anthony  Ashley  Cooper,  seventh  Earl  of.  Eng.  philanthropist.  1801 — 1885. 
Shairp  (sh&rp),  John  Campbell.  Principal  Shairp.  English  educator,  au¬ 
thor,  and  professor  of  poetry  at  Oxford . . 1810 — 1885. 

Shakespeare,  Shakspere,  or  Shakspeare  (shak'sper),  William.  English 

poet  and  dramatist . 15G4 — 1616. 

Shaler  (sha'ler),  Nathaniel  Southgate.  American  geologist . 1841 — 1906. 

Shalmaneser  (shal'md-ne'zer)  II.  King  of  Assyria  (b.  c.  860-825) . ?— b.  c.  825. 

Shamyl-  See  Schamyl. 

Shannon  (shSn'ftn),  James  Jebusa.  Eng.  portrait  painter  born  in  America..  1862  - . 

Sharp  (sharp),  Granville.  English  philanthropist  and  abolitionist . 1735 — 1813. 

Sharp,  William.  Fiona  Macleod.  Scottish  poet  and  man  of  letters . 1855 — 1905. 

Shaw  (sh6),  Albert.  Am.  author,  ed.,  and  polit.  writer.  [Review  of  Reviews.].  1857  - . 

Shaw,  George  Bernard.  Irish  dramatist  and  critic  in  England . 1856  - . 

Shaw,  Henry  Wheeler.  Josh  Billings.  American  humorist . 1818 — 1885. 

Shaw,  Lemuel.  American  jurist . 1781 — 1861. 

Shays  (shaz),  Daniel.  Leader  in  Shays’s  rebellion . 1747 — 1825. 

Shchedrin  (shchgd'ren),  Nikolay  Evgrafovich.  Pseud,  of  Mikhail  Evgrafo¬ 
vich  Saltykov. 

Shea  (sha),  John  Dawson  Gilmary.  American  historian . 1824 — 1892. 

Shedd  (shSd),  William  Greenough  Thayer.  American  theologian . 1820 — 1894. 

Shee  (she),  Martin  Archer,  Sir.  Irish  portrait  painter  and  author . 1769 — 1850. 

Shell  (shel),  Richard  Lalor.  Irish  statesman,  orator,  and  dramatist . 1791 — 1851. 

Shelburne  (shSFb&rn),  Earl  of.  See  Lansdowne,  William  Petty. 

Sheldon  (shSl'dfin),  Edward  Stevens.  American  philologist . 1851  - . 

Shelley  (shel'T),  Mary  Wollstonecraft,  bom  Godwin.  Wife  of  P.  B  English 

author.  [Frankenstein.]  .  . 1797 — 1851. 

Shelley,  Percy  Bysshe  (bTsh).  English  poet . 1792 — 1822. 

Shenstone  (shSn'stwn),  William.  English  poet . 1714—1763. 

Shepard  (shSp'drd),  Charles  Upham.  American  mineralogist . 1804 — 1886. 

Sheppard  (shSp'ard),  John.  Jack  Sheppard.  Notorious  English  criminal.  ..1702 — 1724. 
Sheraton  (shSr'ri-tSn),  Thomas.  English  maker  and  designer  of  furniture, 

and  author . . . 1 751 — 1806. 

Shere,  or  Sher,  Ali  (shfir  a'le).  Ameer  of  Afghanistan . 1825—1879. 

Sheridan  (sher'T-ddn),  Philip  Henry.  American  general . 1831 — 1888. 

Sheridan.  Richard  Brinsley.  Irish  dramatist  and  politician . 1751  — 1816. 

Sherlock  (shGr'15k),  William.  English  theologian  and  author . 1G41?-1707. 

Sherman  (shfir'man),  James  Schoolcraft.  Am.  polit.,  and  vice  pres.  (1909-12).  1865  —1912. 

Sherman,  John.  Brother  of  W.  T.  American  statesman .  . 1823 — 1900. 

Sherman,  Roger.  American  statesman.  Signer  of  the  Decl.  of  Indep . 1721 — 1793. 

Sherman,  William  Tecumseh.  American  general. .  1820  1891. 

Sherwood  (shfir'wdbd),  Mary  Martha,  born  Butt.  English  author .  . 1  *  75  1851. 

Shibata  (she'ba-ta).  Shibata  Yeshin.  Japanese  lacquer  artist  and  painter.  .1807—1891. 

Shiras  (shi'rds),  George.  Assoc,  justice  U,  S.  Supreme  Court  (1892-1903) - 1832  . 

Shirley  (shtir'IT),  James.  English  dramatist . 1596  1666. 

Shirley,  William.  British  gen.  and  colonial  governor  of  Massachusetts . 1694  1771. 

Shishkov  (sliish'kof),  Aleksandr  Semenovich.  Russian  author  and  statesman.  1754— 1841. 

Shore  (shor  ;  201),  Jane.  English  mistress  of  Edward  IV .  ? 

Shor- house  (shSrt/hous),  Joseph  Henry.  English  novelist . *834  1J03. 

Shoshenk  (sho'shSijk)  I.  ('Shishak'  in  O.T.).  King  of  Egypt.  Invaded  Pal¬ 
estine  932  B.  c.  __ 

Shovell  (shuv'el),  Clowdisley,  Sir.  English  admiral . . . . . JlSx- I^Vq 

Shrewsbury  (shrodz'ber-i  ;  shroz'-),  Charles  Talbot,  Duke  of.  Eng.  statesman  1660—1718. 

Shubrick  (shoo'brTk),  William  Branford.  American  rear  admiral . 17J0— 18<4. 

Shubun  (shoo'bdon).  Japanese  painter,  fl.  first  part  of  15th  century. 

Shuvalov  (shdo-va'lof),  Petr  Andreevich,  Count.  Russian  diplomatist . iSSi  {22k* 

Sibley  (sib'lT),  John  Langdon.  Librarian  Harvard  University .  ...........  MM—  »»o. 

Sicard  (se'kar'),  Roch  Ambroise  Cucurron,  Abbe.  Fr.  teacher  of  deaf-mutes.  1 .42  18— 
Sickingen,  von  (itn  zik'Tng-i’n),  Franz.  German  general  and  Lutheran^^^ 

Sickl'esTsW’iz),* Daniel  Edgar.  American  general  and  politician . 1825—1914. 

Siddhartha  (se-dar't’ha ;  -ta ;  239).  See  Gautama. 

Slddons  (sld'Snz),  Sarah,  born  Kemble.  English  tragic  actress .  755  1831. 

Sidgwick  (siflj'wtk),  Henry.  English  moral  philosopher . . . 1838  1.UU. 

Sidney  Or  Sydney  (sTd'nt),  Algernon.  English  republican  patriot . 16.2-1683. 

Sidney,  or  Sydney,  Philip,  Sir.  English  statesman  and  author . 15o4— 1586. 

Sido'nius,  Apollina'ris.  See  Apolunaris  Sidonius. 

S  ebold,  von  (fon  ze'bolt),  Philipp  Franz.  German  naturalist . .  li  96-  866. 

S  enen  von  (fin  ze'gen),  Ludwig.  Ger.  artist.  [Mezzotint  engraving.] ....  16097-1 680. 
illmens  (ze'mgns;  E.  se'menz),  William  {Ger.  Karl  Wilhelm),  Sir. 

of  following.  German  inventor  in  London . .  .77..  q9 

Siemens  von  (-fon),  Ernst  Werner.  Ger.  inventor  . . ioir 

sienklewicz  (slien-kya'vTch),  Henryk.  Polish  novelist . 
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Bern.  Died. 

Slevers  (ze'fers),  Eduard.  German  philologist . 1850  - . 

Sieyfes  (sya'ygB'),  Emmanuel  Joseph,  Count.  AbbS  Sieyh.  Fr.  revolutionist  1748 — 1836. 

Slgel  (se'gel),  Franz.  German  general  in  America . 1824—1902. 

Slgismund  (sTj'Ts-mund  ;  Ger.  ze'gls-mdbnt).  Second  son  of  Emperor 

Charles  IV.  Holy  Roman  emperor  (1410-37) . 1368 — 1437. 

Signorelli  (se'nyft-rSl'le),  Luca.  Italian  painter . 1441 — 1523. 

Sigourney  (stg'er-nT),  Lydia,  born  Huntley.  American  author . 1791 — 1865. 

Sigsbee  (sigz'bT),  Charles  Dwight.  American  naval  officer . 1845  - . 

Sikes  (siks),  William  Wirt.  American  author . 1836 — 1883. 

Silhouette,  de  (de  se'loo'St'),  Etienne.  Fr.  financier.  [Silhouettes.] . 1709 — 1767. 

Sill  (sll),  Edward  Rowland.  American  poet  and  educator . 1841 — 1887. 

Sllliman  (sTl'T-mSn),  Benjamin.  American  scientist . 1779 — 1864. 

Silliman,  Benjamin.  Son  of  preceding.  American  chemist . 1816 — 1885. 

Silvestre  (sel'ves'tr’),  Paul  Armand.  French  author,  poet,  and  art  critic.  ..1837 — 1901. 

Silvestre,  de  (de),  Augustin  Francois,  Baron.  Fr.  rural  econ . 1762 — 1851. 

Simeon  Stylites  (slm'e-dn  sti-li'tez).  Syrian  ascetic.  Lived  on  a  pillar _  390?-  459. 

Simms  (slmz),  William  Gilmore.  American  novelist.  [  Yemassee] . 1806 — 1870. 

Simon  (se'mdN'),  Jules.  Real  name  Jules  Francois  Simon  Suisse.  French 

philosopher,  statesman,  and  author . 1814 — 1896. 

Simonidos  (si-m5u'T-dez)  of  Keos.  Greek  lyric  poet . b.  c.  556?-  468? 

Simpson  (sTmp'swn  ;  slm'-),  James,  Sir.  English  general  in  the  Crimea. .. .  1792 — 1868. 

Simpson,  James  Young,  Sir.  Scottish  physician . 1811 — 1870. 

Simpson,  Matthew.  Amer.  bishop  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church . 1810 — 1884. 

Simpson,  Thomas.  English  mathematician . 1710 — 1761. 

Simrock  (zlm'rok),  Karl  Joseph  German  poet  and  translator . 1802 — 1876. 

Slm3  (slmz),  George  Robert.  English  journalist,  verse  writer,  and  dramatist.  1847  - . 

Sims,  James  Marion.  American  surgeon  and  gynecologist . 1813 — 1883. 

Sims,  Winfield  Scott.  American  inventor .  1844 — 1918. 

Simson  (slm'swn),  Robert.  Scottish  mathematician . 1687 — 1768. 

Sinclair  (snj'klfir),  Catherine.  Daughter  of  Sir  J .  Scottish  author . 1800 — 1864. 

Sinclair,  John,  Sir.  Scottish  agriculturist  and  statistician . 1754 — 1835. 

Sinclair,  May,  Miss.  English  novelist.  [The  Divine  Fire.] .  ?  - . 

Singer  (slng'er),  Isidore.  Austrian  Jewish  author  and  editor  in  America _ 1859  - . 

Singer  (zing'er),  Paul.  German  Social  Democratic  leader . 1844 — 1911. 

Sinnett  (stn'St),  Alfred  Percy.  Eng.  theosophist.  [Esoteric  Buddhism.] . .  .1840  - . 

Siraj-ud-daula  (se-raj'-dod-dou'la).  Nawab  of  Bengal.  [Black  Hole.] .  ?  — 1757. 

Sismondi,  de  (sls-mon'di  ;  F.  pron.  de  ses/m6N/de'),  Jean  Charles  Leonard 

Simonde.  Swiss  historian  and  political  economist . 1773 — 1842. 

Sisto  Rosa  (ses'to  ro'za).  See  Badalocchio 

Sixtus  (slks'tws)  IV.  Francesco  della  Rovere.  Pope  (1 471— S4) . 1414 — 1484. 

Sixtus  V.  Felice  Peretti.  Pope  (1585-90) . 1521—1590. 

Skeat  (sket),  W'alter  William.  English  philologist .  . 1835 — 1912. 

Skelton  (skgl'tftn),  John.  English  poet . 1460?-1529. 

Skene  (sken),  Philip,  Colonel.  British  officer  in  America . 1725 — 1810. 

Sketchley  (skgch'iT).  Arthur.  Pseudonym  of  George  Rose. 

Skinner  (skln'er),  Otis.  American  actor . 1858  - . 

Skobelev  (sko'bS-lyef),  Mikhail  Dimitrievich.  Russian  soldier . 1841—1882. 

Sladen(sla'd'n),  Douglas  (Brooke  Wheelton).  English  journalist  and  author. 1856  - . 

Sleidan  (sll'dan),  Johann.  (Bat.  Sleida'nus  )  True  name  Philippson.  Ger¬ 
man  historian . 1506 — 1556. 

Slick,  Sam.  Pseudonym  of  Thomas  Chandler  Halibuiiton. 

Slidell  (slI-dSF),  John.  American  lawyer  and  Confederate  politician . 1793 — 1871. 

Sloane  (slon),  Hans,  Sir.  British  physician  and  naturalist . 1660—  1763. 

Sloane,  William  Milligan.  American  historian.  [Napoleon  Bonaparte.]  . . . .  1850  - . 

Slocum  (slo'kwm),  Henry  Warner.  A merican  general . 1827 — 1894. 

Smalley  (smSl'T),  George  Washburn.  American  journalist . 1833 — 1916. 

Smart  (smart),  Benjamin  Humphrey.  English  lexicographer . 1786?-1872. 

Smeaton  (sme'twn),  John.  Eng.  civil  engineer.  [Eddystone  Lighthouse.]. .  .1724 — 1792. 

Smiles  (smllz),  Samuel.  Scottish  author.  [Self-Help.] .  . 1812 — 1904. 

Smirke  (smflrk),  Robert,  Sir.  English  architect . 1781 — 1867. 

Smith  (smith),  Adam.  Scottish  political  economist.  [Wealth  of  Nations.] .  1723 — 1790. 

Smith,  Albert  Richard.  English  novelist  and  humorist . 1816 — 1860. 

Smith,  Alexander.  Scottish  poet . 1830 — 1867. 

Smith,  Edmund  Kirby.  Am.  Confederate  general . . . 1824—1893. 

Smith,  Francis  Hopkiils on.  American  painter,  novelist,  and  civil  engineer. .  1838 — 1915. 

Smith,  George.  English  Orientalist . 1840 — 1876. 

Smith,  George  Adam,  Sir.  ^oot^i  li  fhpolocian  and  author . 1856  - . 

Smith,  George  Barnett.  English  critical  and  biographical  writer . 1841—1909. 

Smith,  George  Murray.  British  publisher . 1824 — 1901. 

Smith,  Gerrit.  American  philanthropist . . . ;  •  •  . 1^97 — 1874. 

Smith,  Goldwin.  English  educator,  publicist,  and  historian  in  England,  the 

United  States,  and  Canada . 1823 — 1910. 

Smith,  Henry  Johu  Stephen.  Irish  mathematician . 1826 — 1883. 

Smith,  Henry  Preserved.  American  Biblical  scholar  and  educator . 1847  - . 

Smith,  Henry  Welles.  See  Durant,  Henry  Fowle. 

Smith,  Horatio,  known  as  Horace.  English  miscellaneous  writer . 1779 — 1849. 

Smith,  James.  Brother  of  Horatio.  English  miscellaneous  writer . 1775 — 1839. 

Smith,  John,  Captain.  English  adventurer.  Founder  of  Virginia .  1580 — 1631. 

Smith,  John  Lawrence.  American  mineralogist  and  chemist . 1818 — 1883. 

Smith,  Joseph.  Founder  of  the  sect  of  Mormons .  . 1805 — 1844. 

Smith,  Samuel  Francis.  American  divine  and  poet.  [America.] . 1808 — 1895. 

Smith,  Seba.  Major  Jack  Downing.  American  author . 1792 — 1868. 

Smith,  Sydney.  English  divine,  essayist,  and  wit . 1771  — 1845. 

Smith,  William.  The  Father  of  English  geology.  English  geologist . 1769 — 1839. 

Smith,  William,  Sir.  English  classical  scholar  and  lexicographer . 1813—1893. 

Smith,  William  Robertson.  Scottish  Biblical  scholar . 1846 — 1894. 

Smith,  William  Sidney,  Sir.  English  admiral . 1764 — 1840. 

Smithson  (smTth'swn),  James.  In  youth  James  Lewis  Made.  English  physi¬ 
cist.  Founder  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution  in  Washington . 1765 — 1829. 

Smollett  (smSl'St),  Tobias  George.  British  novelist . 1721—1771. 

Smyth  (smith),  Egbert  Coffin.  American  clergyman  and  educator .  1829 — 1904. 

Smyth  (smith),  Newman.  Brother  of  Egbert  C.  American  clergyman . 1843  - . 

Snaith  (snath),  John  Collis.  English  novelist.  [Broke  of  Covenden.]. . ... .  .1876  - . 

Snell  (sn&l),  or  Snellius  (snel'T-dos),  Willebrord.  Dutch  mathematician. 

[Law  of  refraction  of  light.] . . 1591 — 1626. 

Snorri  (snSr're),  or  Snorro  (-ro),  Sturluson  (stoor'ldb-sun),  or  Sturleson 

(-la-sun).  Icelandic  poet  nnd  historian . 1179 — 1241. 

Snow  (sno),  Lorenzo.  Fifth  president  of  the  Mormon  Church . 1814 — 1901. 

Snyders  (sni'ders),  Frans.  Flemish  painter  . 1579 — 1657. 

Soane  (son),  John,  Sir.  English  architect . 1753 — 1837. 

Sobieski  (so-bygs'ke)  See  John  III.  (King  of  Poland). 

Socinus  (so-8i'nu.8),  Faustus.  (Pal.  Sozzini,  sot-se'ne,  Fausto.)  Italian  re¬ 
ligions  reformer.  [SocmiVmmn.] . 1539 — 1604. 

Socrates  (s<5k'rd-tez).  Athenian  philosopher .  b.  c.  469 —  399. 

Sodoma,  n  (el  s6'do-ma).  Giovanni  Antonio  de'  Bazzi.  Italian  painter . 14777-1549. 

Sojaro,  II  (el  s6'ya-ro).  See  Gatti,  Bernardino. 

Sclander  (so-liin'der),  Daniel  Charles.  Swedish  botanist  in  England . 1736 — 1782. 

Solari,  or  Solario,  Andrea.  Bro.  of  Christoforo.  Italian  painter..  ..ab.  1465 — ab.  1515. 
Solari  (so-la're),  or  Solario  (8o-la're-o),  Christoforo.  II  Gobbo  ( the  Hunch¬ 
back).  Italian  sculptor  and  architect . ab.  1475 — 1525? 

Solis,  de  (da  so-les'),  Antonio.  Spanish  historian  and  dramatist . 1610 — 1686. 

Solon  (so'ii/n).  Athenian  sage  and  lawgiver . b.  c.  639?-  559. 

Solovev  (8a/lav-yf>f').  Sergyey  Mikhaylovich.  Russian  historian  (of  Russia).  1820— 1879. 
Solyman  (s<51'T-mun),  or  Suleiman  (soo'la-man'),  II.  The  Magnificent.  Otto¬ 
man  sultan  (1520-66) . 149G?-1566. 

Somers  (siim'erz),  John,  Baron.  English  statesman  and  lord  chancellor . 1651 — 1716. 

Somerset  (sum'er-sSt),  Edward  Seymour,  Duke  of.  English  statesman . 1500?-1552. 

Somerset,  Henry,  Lady.  English  temperance  and  reform  advocate . 1851 — 1921. 

Somerville  (suin'er-vTl),  Mary,  born  Fairfax.  Scot,  astron.  and  physicist  ..1780 — 1872. 
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Born.  Died. 

Somerville  (sum'er-vll),  William.  English  poet.  [The  Chase.] . 1075—1742. 

Sommer  ring,  von  (fon  zGm'er-Tug),  Samuel  Thomas.  German  anatomist 

and  physiologist . . 1755—1830. 

Sonnenthal,  Von  (fin  zoii'en-tal'),  Adolf.  Austrian  actor . 1834—1909. 

Sonnini  de  Manoncourt  (ai'nS'ne'  de  insVnGN'koor'),  Charles  Nicolas  Sigis- 

bert.  French  uaturalist . 1751 — 1812. 

Sontag  (zou'tiiK),  Henriette,  Couutess  Roosi.  German  operatic  soprano . 1800—1854. 

Sophocles  (s5f'o-klez).  Greek  tragic  poet . b.  c.  490-  400. 

Sorel  (so'rgl'),  Agnes.  Favorite  of  Charles  VII.,  of  France . 1409?-1450. 

Sorel,  Albert.  French  historian . 1842 — 11)00. 

Sorma  (zor'ma)  (properly  Zaremba  (za-rem'ba)),  Agnes.  Countess  Minotto. 

German  actress . 1805  - . 

Sosen  (so'sSn').  Japanese  painter,  esp.  of  monkeys . 1747—1821. 

Soter  (so'ter).  See  Ptolemy  I. 

Sothern  (sGfch'ern),  Edward  Askew.  English  comedian . 1826—1881. 

Sothem,  Edward  H.  Son  of  preceding.  American  actor . 1859  - . 

Soubise,  de  (de  soo'bez'),  Benj.  de  Rohan,  Seigneur.  Huguenot  soldier . 1583 — 1042. 

Sould  (soo'la'),  Pierre.  American  politician,  born  in  France . . 1802 — 1870. 

Soulouque  (sod'lobk'),  Faustin  Elie.  Faustin  I.  Emp.  of  Haiti  (1849-59)..  1785?- 1807. 
Soult  (soolt),  Nicolas  Jean  de  Dieu,  Duke  of  Dalmatia.  Marshal  of  France. .  1709 — 1851. 

Souris  (soo'rTs),  George.  Greek  poet . 1853  - . 

Sousa  (8oo'za),  John  Philip.  American  bandmaster  and  composer . 1854  - . 

South  (south),  Robert.  English  divine  and  author . 1034 — 1710. 

Southampton  (south-5mp't&n),  Henry  Wriothesley,  third  Earl  of.  English 

statesman . 1573 — 1624. 

Southcott  (south'kiit),  Joanna.  English  religious  fanatic . 1750 — 1814. 

Southey  (south'!  ;  suth'T),  Robert.  Eng.  poet  and  miscellaneous  writer . 1774 — 1843. 

Southgate  (south'gat),  Horatio.  Am.  Protestant  Episcopal  bishop . 1812 — 1894. 

Southworth  (south'wSrth),  Emma  Dorothy  Eliza,  born  Nevitte.  American 

novelist . 1819 — 1899. 

Souvestre  (soo'vgs'tr’),  Emile.  French  essayist,  dramatist,  and  novelist _ 1806—1854. 

Sower  (so'er),  Christopher.  German  printer  in  America . 1693 — 1758. 

Sowerby  (sou'er-bl),  James.  English  artist  and  naturalist.  [English  Botany.].  1757— 1822. 

Soxhlet  (zoks'lSt),  Franz.  German  agricultural  chemist . 1848  - . 

Soyer  (swa'ya'),  Alexis.  French  cook  and  dietary  reformer . 1809 — 1858. 

Sozzlnl  (sot-se'ue),  Fausto.  See  Socinus,  Faustus. 

Spada  (spa'da),  Liouello.  Italian  painter . 1576 — 1622. 

Spaeth  (spath),  (Philip  Friedrich)  Adolph  (Theodor).  German-American  Lu¬ 
theran  clergyman  and  author . 1839—1910. 

Spagnoletto.  II  (el  spa'nyo-lgt'to).  See  Ribera,  Jose. 

Spalding  (sp61'd!ng),  John  Lancaster.  American  R.  C.  prelate  and  author. .  1840 —1916. 
Spalding,  Lyman.  American  physician.  [Pharmacopceia  of  the  United  States.].  1775—1821. 

Spalding,  Martin  John.  American  Roman  Catholic  bishop  and  author . 1810 — 1872. 

Spallanzani  (spal'liin-dza'ne),  Lazaro.  Italian  anatomist . 1729—1799. 

Spangenberg  (spang'en-bgnt),  August  Gottlieb.  Prussian  founder  of  the 

Moravian  Church  in  America . 1704 — 1792. 

Sparks  (sparks),  Jared.  American  historian  and  biographer . 1789 — 1866. 

Spaulding  (spol'dlng),  Solomon.  American  clergyman,  and  long  the  alleged 

originator  of  the  “  Book  of  Mormon  ” . 1761 — 1816. 

Speke  (spek),  John  Hanning.  English  explorer  in  Africa . 18*27 — 1864 

Spelnian  (spSl'indu),  Henry,  Sir.  English  historian  and  antiquary . 1564?-1641. 

Spencer  (sp^n'ser),  Herbert.  English  philosopher . 1820—1903. 

Spencer,  John  Canfield.  American  lawyer  and  statesman . 1788 — 1855. 

Spencer,  Joseph  William  Winthrop.  Canadian  geologist . 1851  - . 

Spencer,  Platt  Rogers.  American  founder  of  business  colleges.  [Spencerian 

system  of  penmanship.] . 1800 — 1864. 

Spener  (spa'ner),  Philipp  Jakob.  German  theologian.  [Pietists.] . 1635 — 1705. 

Spenser  (spSn'ser),  Edmund.  English  poet.  [Faerie  Queene.] . 1552 ?-l 599. 

Spiegel  (shpe'gel),  Friedrich.  German  Orientalist . 1820 — 1905. 

Spielhagen  (shpel'ha'gen),  Friedrich.  German  novelist . 1829—1911. 

Spinner  (spTn'er),  Francis  Elias.  Treasurer  of  the  United  States . 1802—1890. 

Spinoza  (spT-no'zd),  Baruch  or  Benedict.  Dutch  Jewish  philosopher . 1632 — 1677. 

Spitzka  (splts'kd),  Edward  Charles.  American  physician  and  alienist . 1852 — 1914. 

SpoJord  (sp5f'erd),  Ainsworth  Rand.  Am.  librarian  (Cong,  library) . 1825 — 1908. 

Spofford,  Harriet  Elizabeth,  born  Prescott.  American  authoress . 1835—1921. 

Spohr  (shpor),  Ludwig.  German  composer . 1784 — 1859. 

Spontlnl  (spon-te'ne),  Gasparo  Luigi  Pacifico.  Italian  composer . 1774 — 1851. 

Spooner  (spoon'er),  John  Coit.  American  lawyer  and  senator . 1843—1919. 

Sprague  (sprag),  Charles.  American  verse  writer . 1791 — 1875. 

Sprague,  William.  American  volunteer  soldier  and  senator . 1830 — 1915. 

Sprague,  William  Buell.  American  divine  and  author . 1795 — 1876. 

Sprat  (sprSt),  Thomas.  English  prelate  and  writer . 1635 — 1713. 

Sprengel  (shprgng'el),  Hermann  Johann  Philipp.  German  chemist.  [Spren- 

gel  pump.] . 1834 — 1906. 

Sprenger  (shprgng'er),  Aloys.  Swiss  Orientalist . 1813—1893. 

Spring  (spring),  Gardiner.  American  clergyman  and  author . 1785 — 1873. 

Spurgeon  (spGr'jwn),  Charles  Haddon.  English  Baptist  preacher . 1834 — 1892. 

Spuizheim  (shpoorts'hlml,  Johann  Kaspar.  Ger.  physician  and  phrenologist.  1776 — 1832. 

Squier  (skwir),  Ephraim  George.  American  archeologist . 1821 — 1888. 

Stabili  (sta-be'le),  Francesco.  See  Cecco  d’  Ascoli. 

Stael-Holstein,  de  (sta'Sl-hol'stin ;  F.  pron.  de  stiil'ol'stSN'),  Anne  Louise 
Germaine,  Baronne.  Madame  de  Stael.  Daughter  of  Jacques  Necker. 

French  authoress  and  leader  in  society . 1766 — 1817. 

Stafford  (st&f'erd),  William  Howard,  Vise.  Eng.  statesman.  Beheaded.  ...1614 — 1680. 

Stahl  (shtal),  Georg  Ernst.  German  chemist.  [Phlogiston  theoi'y.] . 1660 — 1734. 

Stahl,  Karl.  Pseudonym  of  Karl  Goedeke. 

Stainer  (stan'er),  John,  Sir.  English  musician  and  composer . 1840 — 1901. 

StallO  (sttU'o),  John  Bernhard.  Ger.  lawyer  and  philosopher  in  America _ 1823—1900. 

Stambuloff,  or  Stambulov  (stam-bdb'lof),  Stephan.  Bulgarian  statesman. .  1854 — 1895. 

Stampfll  (shtSmpl'le),  Jakob.  Swiss  statesman . 1820 — 1879. 

Standlsh  (stXn'dTsh),  Myles  or  Miles,  Capt.  Mil.  leader  at  Plymouth,  Mass. . .  15S4?— 1656. 

Stanfield  (stXn'feld),  Clarkson.  English  marine  painter . 1793 — 1867. 

Stanford  (-terd),  Leland.  Am.  railroad  builder.  Gov.  of  California  and  U. 

S.  senator.  Founder  of  Leland  Stanford,  Jr.,  University  in  California - 1824 — 1893. 

Stanhope  (stan'hop  ;  -op),  Charles,  third  Earl.  English  inventor . 1753 — 1816. 

Stanhope,  Hester  Lucy,  Lady.  Daugh.  of  Chas.  Eccentric  Eng.  woman...  1776 — 1839. 

Stanhope,  James,  first  Earl.  English  general  and  statesman . 1673 — 1721. 

Stanhope,  Philip  Henry,  fifth  Earl.  Viscount  Mahon.  Grandson  of  Charles. 

English  statesman  and  historian . 1805 — 1875. 

Stanislas  I.  Leszczynski  (stSu'Ts-las  lygsh-chTn'y’ske).  King  of  Poland. 1677 — 1766. 
Stanislas  II.  Augustus,  Pol.  Stanislaw  August  (sta-nyes'laf  ou'gdost). 

Poniutowski.  King  of  Poland  (1764-95) . 1732 — 1798. 

Stanley  (stSn'lT).  See  Derby. 

Stanley,  Arthur  Penrhyn.  Dean  Stanley.  Dean  of  Westminster.  English 

clergyman  and  author . 1815 — 1881. 

Stanley,  Henry  Morton,  Sir.  Original  name  John  Rowlands.  English  ex¬ 
plorer  in  Africa . 1841 — 1904. 

Stanton  (stSn'twn),  Edwin  McMasters.  American  sec.  of  war  (1862-67) . 1814 — 1869. 

Stanton,  Elizabeth,  born  Cady.  American  reformer . 1815 — 1902. 

StanwiX  (st£n'w!ks),  John.  British  general  in  America . 1690?-1766. 

Staples  (sta'p’lz),  William  Read.  American  jurist  and  historian . 1798 — 1868. 

Stark  (stark),  John.  American  Revolutionary  general . 1728 — 1822. 

Staunton  (stan'twn),  Howard.  Eng.  chess  player  and  Shakespeare  editor..  .1810 — 1874. 

Stead  (stSd),  William  Thomas.  English  editor  and  reform  advocate . 1849 — 1912. 

Stedman  (stSd'man),  Edmund  Clarence.  American  poet  and  critic 

Steel  (stel),  Flora  Annie,  born  Webster.  English  novelist . 

Steele  (stel),  Joel  Dorman.  American  educator . 

Steele,  Richard,  Sir.  English  essayist  and  dramatist . 

Steen  (stan),  Jan.  Dutch  painter . 


Born.  Died. 

Steenwyk.  van  (van  stan'vik),  Hendrik.  The  Elder.  Flemish  painter . 1550 — 1603. 

Steevens  (ste'venz),  George.  English  editor.  [Shakespeare.] . 1736 — 1800. 

Steffens  (st£f'6ns),  Heinrich.  Norwegian  philosopher . 1773 — 1845 

Stein,  vom  und  zum  (forn  dont  tsdbm  siltin'),  Heinrich  Friedrich  Karl, 

Baron.  Prussian  statesman  . . 1757 — 1831. 

Stein,  von  (fon  shtiu'),  Lorenz.  German  jurist  and  political  economist . 1815 — 1890. 

Steiner  (shti'ner),  Jacob.  Swiss  mathematician . 1796 — 1863. 

SteinitZ  (shti'nits),  William.  German  chess  player . 1836 — 1900. 

Stendhal  (staN'dal').  Pseudonym  of  Marie  Henri  Beyle. 

Steno  (sta'no),  Nicolaus.  Danish  anatomist.  [S/eno’s  duct.] . 1638 — 1686. 

Stephan,  von  (loll  shta'fan),  Heinrich.  Ger.  statesman.  [Internal.  Postal 

Union.] . . . 1831 — 1897. 

Stephen  (ste'ven),  James  Fitzjames,  Sir.  English  jurist . 1829 — 1894. 

Stephen,  Leslie,  Sir.  Brother  of  preceding.  English  critic  and  biographical 

and  philosophical  writer.  [Dictionary  of  National  Biography.] . 1832 — 1904. 

Stephen.  King  of  England.  Last  of  the  Anglo-Norman  line  (1135-54) . 1097?-!  154. 

Stephen  I  ,  Saint.  King  of  Hungary  (997-1038) .  ?  — 1038. 

Stephen  Bathori  (ba-t6're),  Pol.  Stefan  Bathori  (stS'fAn  ba-t6're).  King 

of  Polaud  (1575-86) . 1533?-1586. 

Stephens  (ste'vgnz),  or  Stephanus  (stSf'd-nus).  French  family  of  printers. 

See  Estienne. 

Stephens.  Alexander  Hamilton.  American  statesman  and  vice  president  of 

the  Confederate  States .  . 1812 — 1883. 

Stephens,  Anil  Sophia,  born  Winterbotham.  American  authoress . 1S13 — 1886. 

Stephens,  John  Lloyd.  American  traveler  and  author . 1805 — 1852. 

Stephenson  (ste'ven-6dn),  George.  English  engineer.  [Locomotive.] . 1781 — 1848. 

Stephenson,  Robert.  Son  of  G.  English  engineer.  [Tubular  bridge.] - 1803 — 1859. 

Stepniak  (sty6p-nyak')(real  name,  Kravchiriski  (kr&f-chln'skT) ),  Sergyey 

Mikhaylovich.  Russian  revolutionist  and  author . 1852 — 1895. 

Sterling  (stfir'llng),  John.  British  critic  and  essayist . 1806 — 1844. 

Stern  (stGrn),  Daniel.  Pseudonym  of  Countess  d’Agoult. 

Sternberg  (stGrn'bGrg),  George  Miller.  Surgeon-general  in  U.  S.  Army . 1838 — 1915. 

Sterne  (stGrn),  Laurence.  English  clergyman,  novelist,  and  humorist . 1713 — 1768. 

Sterrett  (stgr'gt),  John  Robert  Sitlington.  Am.  classical  archaeologist . 1851 — 1914. 

Steuben  (stu'bSn),  Ger.  Steuben,  von  (fon  shtoi'ben),  Frederick  William, 

Baron.  Prussian- American  general . 1730 — 1794. 

Stevens  (ste'venz),  Abel.  American  clergyman  and  author . 1815 — 1897. 

Stevens,  Benjamin  Franklin.  American  bibliographer . 1833 — 1902. 

Stevens,  Edwin  Augustus.  Brother  of  R.  L.  American  inventor . 1795 — 1868. 

Stevens,  Isaac  Ingalls.  American  general . 1818 — 1862. 

Stevens,  Robert  Livingston.  American  inventor . 1787 — 1856. 

Stevens,  Thaddeus.  American  statesman  and  abolitionist . 1792 — 1868. 

Stevenson  (ste'ven-swn),  Adlai  Ewing.  23d  vice  pres,  of  U.  S.  (1893-97) - 1835 — 1914. 

Stevenson,  Robert.  Scottish  engineer  of  lighthouses . . 1772 — 1850. 

Stevenson,  Robert  Louis.  Grandson  of  preceding.  Scottish  essayist,  ro¬ 
mancer,  juid  poet . 1850 — 1894. 

Stewart  (stu'ert),  Alexander  Turney.  Scot. -Am.  merchant,  bom  in  Ireland.  1803 — 1876. 

Stewart,  Balfour.  British  physicist . 1828 — 1887. 

Stewart,  Charles.  American  rear  admiral . 1778 — 1869, 

Stewart,  Dugald.  Scottish  metapl^sician . 1753 — 1828. 

Steyn  (still),  Martinus  Tlieunis.  Pres,  of  Orange  Free  State  (1897-1900) . 1857 — 1916. 

Stiles  (stilz),  Ezra.  American  theologian.  President  of  Yale  College . 1727 — 1795. 

Stiles,  Henry  Reed.  American  physician  and  historical  essayist . 1832 — 1909. 

Stilld  (stil'a),  Alfred.  American  physician  and  medical  writer . 1813 — 1900. 

Still6,  Charles  Janeway.  Brother  of  Alfred.  American  historian . 1819 — 1899. 

Stilling  (shtTl'Tng).  See  Juno,  Johann  Heinrich. 

Stil'llngfleet,  Edward.  English  theologian,  and  bishop  of  Worcester . 1635 — 1G99. 

Stlmpson  (stTmp's’n).  William.  American  naturalist . 1832 — 1872. 

Stimson  (stTm's’n),  Frederic  Jesup.  J.  S.  of  Dale.  American  author . 1855  - . 

Stirling  (stGr'ling),  James  Hutchison.  Scottish  philosopher  and  critic . 1820 — 1909. 

Stirling-Maxwell  (-mSks'wgl),  William,  Sir.  Scottish  author . 1818 — 1878. 

Stirner  (shtir'ner),  Max.  Pseud,  of  Kaspar  Schmidt.  German  individual¬ 
istic  author . 1806 — 1856. 

Stockton  (stSk'tdn),  Francis  Richard.  Am.  humorous  story-writer . 1834 — 1902. 

|  Stockton,  Richard.  Signer  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence . 1730 — 1781. 

Stockton,  Robert  Field.  Grandson  of  R.  American  naval  officer . 1795 — 18GG. 

Stoddard  (st5d'drd),  Richard  Henry.  American  poet  and  editor . 1825 — 1903. 


Stokes  (stoks),  George  Gabriel,  Sir.  British  mathematician.  [Refrangibil- 

Hy  of  light.] . 1819—1903. 

Stokes,  Whitley.  Irish  Celtic  scholar,  jurist,  and  Indian  official. . 1830—1909. 

Stolberg.  von  (foil  shtol'bSrK),  Friedrich  Leopold,  Count.  German  poet - 1750 — 1819, 

Stolypin  (st5-l!'p!n),  Petr  Arkadevicli.  Russian  statesman . 1803 — 1911. 

Stone  (ston),  Lucy.  Mrs.  Blackwell.  Am.  advocate  of  woman’s  rights . 1818 — 1893. 

Stone,  William  Leete.  American  journalist  and  biographer . 1792 — 1844. 

Stone,  William  Leete.  Son  of  preceding.  American  author . 1835 — 1908 

Storch,  von  (foil  stGrK'),  Heinrich  Friedrich.  Russian  polit.  economist . 1766 — 1835. 

Storer  (stor'er),  David  Humphreys.  American  physician  and  author . 1804 — 1891. 

Storer,  Horatio  Robinson.  Son  of  D.  II.  American  surgeon . 1830  - . 

Storm  (storm),  Gustav.  Norwegian  philologist,  and  hist,  (of  Scandinavia).  .1845 — 1903. 

Storm  (shtfcrm),  Theodor  (Woldsen).  German  poet  and  novelist . 1817 — 1888. 

Stormonth  (stor'nmnth),  James.  Scottish  philologist  and  lexicographer . 1825 — 1882. 

Storrs  (storz),  Richard  Salter.  American  Congregational  clergyman . 1821 — 1900. 

Story  (sto'r!),  Joseph.  Am.  jurist.  Assoc,  just.  U.  S.  Supreme  Court  (181 1-45)1779 — 1845. 

Story.  William  Wetmore.  Son  of  Joseph.  American  sculptor  and  poet . 1819 — 1895. 

Stoss  (shto8),  Veit.  German  sculptor  and  engraver . ab.  1440 — 1533. 

Stossel  (shtG'8?l),  Anatole  Mikhailovich.  Russian  general.  [Port  Arthur.]. .  1848 — 1915. 

StOthard  (stbth'drd),  Thomas.  English  illustrator  and  painter . 1755 — 1834. 

Stout  (stout),  George  Frederick.  English  psychologist . I860  - . 

Stowe  (sto),  Calvin  Ellis.  American  clergyman  and  author . 1802 — 1886. 

Stowe,  Harriet  Elizabeth,  born  Beecher.  Wife  of  C.  E.  American  author¬ 
ess.  [Uncle  Tom's  Cabin.] . 1812 — 1896. 

Stowell  (sto'el),  William  Scott,  Baron.  English  judge . 1745 — 1836. 

Strabo  (stra'bo).  Greek  geographer . b.  c.  63?-  after  A.  d.  21. 

Stradella  (stra-del'la),  Alessandro.  Italian  musical  composer . 1645 — 1681. 

Stradivarius  (strSd'T-va'n-ws),  Antonius,  or  Stradivari  (stra'de-va're),  An¬ 
tonio.  Italian  violin  maker  of  Cremona . 1644 — 1737. 

Strafford  (strSf'erd),  Thomas  Wentworth,  Earl  of.  English  statesman . 1593 — 1641. 

Straight  (strat),  Douglas,  Sir.  Sidney  Daryl.  Eng.  journalist  and  lawyer.. 1844 — 1914. 

Strange  (stranj),  Robert,  Sir.  Scottish  engraver . 1721 — 1792. 

Stratford  de  Redclitfe  (strSt/ferd  de  rSd'klTf),  Stratford  Canning,  Viscount. 

Sir  Stratford  Canning.  English  diplomatist . 1786 — 1880. 

Straus  (strous),  Oscar  Solomon.  American  diplomatist . 1850  - . 

Strauss  (shtrous),  David  Friedrich.  German  rationalistic  theologian . 1808 — 1874. 

Strauss,  Eduard.  Son  of  first  Johann.  Viennese  musical  composer . 1835 — 1916. 

Strauss,  Johann.  Viennese  musical  composer . 1804 — 1849. 

Strauss,  Johann.  Son  of  preceding.  Viennese  musical  composer . 1825 — 1899. 

Strauss,  Joseph.  Son  of  first  Johann.  Viennese  musical  composer . 1827 — 1870. 

Strauss,  Richard.  German  composer  and  conductor . 1864  - . 

Street  (stret),  Alfred  Billings.  American  verse  writer . 1811 — 1881. 

Street,  George  Edmund.  English  architect . 1824 — 1881. 

Streitberg  (shtrlt'bSrK),  Wilhelm.  German  comparative  philologist . 1864  - . 

Strickland  (strTk'land),  Agnes.  English  historical  writer . 1796 — 1874. 

Strindberg  (strTnd'bSr-y’),  Johan  August.  Swedish  novelist  and  dramatist.  1849 — 1912. 

Stringham  (stnngMm),  Silas  Horton.  American  rear  admiral . 1798 — 1876. 

Strong  (strSng^  205),  James.  American  scholar  and  author . 1822 — 1894. 

Strong,  Josiah.  American  Cong,  clergyman,  sociologist,  and  author . 1847 — 1916. 

Strongbow  (-boM,  Richard.  See  Clare,  de,  Richard. 

Strother  (strbfch'er),  David  Hunter.  Porte  Crayon.  American  artist  and  hu- 
1  morons  writer . . . 1816—1888. 


1S33— 1908. 

1847  - . 

1836—1886. 
1672—1729. 
1626 — 1679, 
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Strozzl  (strStee),  Bernal  do.  Italian  painter,  esp.  of  portraits . 1581— 1C44. 

Btrozzi  (strot  se),  G lu mbat is t a , _eal  1  e d  Filippo  II.  Florentine  statesman _ 1488—1538. 

Stnxensee.  VOil  (fon  stroo'en-za),  Johann  Friedrich,  Ct.  Dan.  statesman. ..  1737— 1772. 

Strutt  (strut),  Joseph^  English  antiquary  and  engraver . 1749 _ 1802. 

Struve,  VOil  (toll  stroo've),  Friedrich  Georg  Wilhelm.  Ger.-Russ.  astronomer.  1793— 1804. 

Struve,  VOn,  Otto  Wilhelm.  Soji  of  F.  G.  W.  Russ,  astron . 1819 — 1905. 

Strype  (strip),  John.  English  clergyman  and  biographer . 1643—1737. 

Stuart  (stu  ert),  Arabella.  Cousin  to  James  I.  of  Englaud . 1575 1015. 

Stuart,  Charles  Eaward.  See  Charles  Edward  Stuart. 

Stuart,  Gilbert  (Charles).  American  portrait  painter . 1755 1828. 

Stuart,  James  Ewell  Brown.  American  Confederate  general .  1833 _ 1804 

Stuart,  James  Francis  Edward.  See  James  Francis  Edward  Stuart. 

Stuart,  John  McDouall.  English  explorer  in  Australia . 1815—1866 

Stuart,  Moses.  American  theologian  and  philologist . .1780—1852.* 

Stubbs  (stubz),  William.  Eng.  bp.  and  hist.  [Constitutional  Hist,  of  Eng. 1.1825 — 1901. 

StUCK,  von  (fon  shtdok'),  Franz.  Germau  painter  and  sculptor . 1803  . 

Stumpf  (shtdbmpf),  Carl.  German  psychologist . 1S48  _ 

Sturdee  (stfir'de),  Frederick  Charles  Doveton,  Sir.  English  admiral . 1S59  * 

Sturdza  (stdor'dza),  Demeter  (in  Roum.,  Dimitrie  Alexandru).  Roumanian 

statesman  and  author .  1833 _ 1914 

StUl geon  (stGr'j&n),  William.  English  electrician  and  inventor . 1783 _ 1850. 

Sturgis  (stur'jYs),  Russell.  American  architect  aud  author . 1830 _ 1909. 

Sturm  (shtoorm),  Jacques  Charles  Francois.  Swiss  math.  [Sturm's  theorem.].\803 — 1855 

Sturm,  Johann.  The  German  Cicero.  German  classical  scholar . .  .1507— 1589. 

Sturt  (sturt),  Charles,  Sir.  English  explorer  of  Australia . 1795 _ 1809. 

Stuyvesant  (sti've-e&nt),  Peter.  Last  Dutch  governor  of  New  Netherland.  1602 — 1682. 

Suarez  (swaras;  268),  Josd  Bernardo.  Chilean  author . .  1822  _ 

Suchet  (sii'sliS'),  Louis  Gabriel,  Duke  of  Albufera.  Marshal  of  France. .  .  .  .1770— 182b! 

Suckling  (suk'ltng),  John,  Sir.  English  poet  and  courtier . 1609 _ 1042 

Sucre,  de  (da  soo'kra),  Antonio  Josd.  South  American  liberator  and  first 

president  of_Bolivia,  born  in  Venezuela . 1795 _ 1830. 

Sudermann  (zoo'der-man),  Hermann.  German  dramatist  and  uovelist. .  .  *. . .  1857  _ . 

Sue  (svi),  Marie  Joseph,  called  Eugene.  Fr.  novelist . 1804—1857. 

Suess  (ziis),  Eduard.  Austrian  geologist . 1831 _ 1914 

Suetonius  Tranquil'lus  (swe-to'nY-ws),  Caius.  Roman  historian . fl.ab.100  a.d. 

Suhm  (soom),  Peter  Frederik.  Danish  historian .  1728 _ 1798 

Suleiman.  Var.  of  Solyman.  * 

Sulla  (sul'd),  or  Sylla  (sTl'd),  Lucius  Cornelius  (Felix).  Roman  dictator,  b.  c.  138—  78. 

Sullivan  (sfil'Y-vftn),  Arthur  Seymour,  Sir.  English  composer . 1842 _ 1900. 

Sullivan,  James.  American  lawyer  and  politician . 1744 _ 1808. 

Sullivan,  John.  Brother  of  James.  American  Revolutionary  general . 1740 — 1795. 

Sulllvant  (sfil'Y-vftnt),  William  Starling.  American  botanist . 1803 — 1873 

Sully  (sul'T),  James.  English  psychologist .  1842  . 

Sully  ( F .  pron.  siFle'),  Maximilien  de  Bethune,  Baron  de  Rosny  and  Due  de. 

French  statesman . 1560 _ 1641. 

Sully  (sul'Y),  Thomas.  American  painter,  born  in  England . 1783 — 1872*. 

Sully-Prudhomme  (sii'lS'pru'dom'),  Rend  Francois  Armand.  French  poet. 

[Nobel  prize  for  literature ,  1901.] . 1839—1907. 

Sumarokov  (Sd5^ma-r6'k6f),  Aleksandr  Petrovich.  Russian  dramatist .  1718 — 1777. 

Summerfield  (sum'er-feld),  John.  American  pulpit  orator . 1798 — 1825. 

Sumner  (sihn'ner),  Charles.  American  statesman  and  orator . . . 1811 — 1874. 

Sumner,  Edwin  Vose.  American  general . . 1797 — 1863. 

Sumner,  William  Graham.  American  political  economist . 1840 — 1910 

Sumter  (sum'ter),  Thomas.  American  Revolutionary  general . 1734 — 1832. 

Sunderland  (siin'der-l&nd),  Charles  Spencer,  third  Earl  of.  Son  of  second 

Earl.  English  statesman . 1674 — 1722. 

Sunderland,  Dorothy  Spencer,  Countess  of.  Sacharissa.  Eng.  beauty . 1617 — 1684. 

Sunderland,  Le  Roy.  American  author . 1802 — 18S5. 

Sunderland,  Robert  Spencer,  second  Earl  of.  English  statesman . 1640 — 1702. 

Surajah  Dowlah  (sd6-ra'ja  dou'la).  See  Siraj-ud-daula. 

Surrey  (sur'Y),  Henry  Howard,  Earl  of.  English  poet . 1517?-1547. 

Sutherland  (sufch'er-hhid),  George  Granville  Leveson-Gower,  first  Duke  of. 

British  statesman,  enormously  rich . . . 1758—1833. 

Sutro  (soo'tro),  Adolph  Heinrich  Joseph.  Ger.  mining  engineer  in  America.  .1830 — 1898. 

Sutro,  Alfred.  English  author,  playwright,  and  translator  (Maeterlinck). ..  .1863  - . 

Suttner,  von  (foil  zdbt'ner),  Bertha,  born  Kinsky,  Baroness.  Austrian 

novelist.  [Nobel  peace  prize,  1905.] .  1843 — 1914. 

Suvaroff,  properly  Suvarov  (sd6-va'rof),  Aleksandr  Vasilevich.  Count 

Suvaroff  (Suvarov)  Rimnikski,  Prince  Italiski.  Russian  field  marshal .  . .  1729 — 1800. 

Sverdrup  (svgr'drdbp),  Otto.  Norwegian  arctic  explorer . 1855  - . 

Swain  (swan),  Charles.  English  poet . 1801 — 1874, 

Swain,  George  Fillmore.  American  civil  engineer . 1S57  - . 

Swainson  (swan'siin),  William.  English  naturalist . 1789 — 1855. 

Swan  (sw5n),  John  Macallan.  English  painter  and  sculptor . 1847 — 1910. 

Swan,  Joseph  Wilson,  Sir.  English  electrician.  [Incandescent  lamp.] . 1828 — 1914. 

Swanwick  swon'Tk),  Anna.  English  translator  and  author . 1813 — 1899. 

Swedenborg  (3we'd£n-bdrg),  Emanuel.  Originally  Swedbrrg.  Swedish  the¬ 
ologian  and  mystic . 1688 — 1772. 

Sweet  (swetl,  Henry.  English  phonetician  and  Anglo-Saxon  scholar . 1845—1912. 

Swetchine  (svSch-en'),  Anne  Sophie  Soymonoff,  Madame.  (Russ.  Svyecllin 

(svya'chYn),  Sofiya  Petrovna,  born  Soymanov.)  Russ.-Fr.  author . 1782 — 1857. 

Swete  (swet),  Henry  Barclay.  English  clergyman  and  textual  critic . 1835 — 1917. 

Swett  (swgt),  John.  American  educator . 1830 — 1913. 

Sweyn  (swan).  King  of  Denmark  (985-1014).  Father  of  Canute . •  •••  ?  — 1014. 

Swift  (swYft),  Jonathan.  Dean  of  St.  Patrick’s,  Dublin.  English  satirist, 

born  in  Ireland . 1667 — 1745. 

Swift,  Lewis.  American  astronomer . 1320 — 1913. 

Swinburne  (swYn'bfirn),  Algernon  Charles.  English  poet . 1837 — 1909. 

Swinton  (swin't&n),  William.  Scottish  author  in  America . 1833 — 1892. 

Sybel,  von  (fon  ze'b£l),  Heinrich.  German  historian. .  . . . 1817—1895. 

Sydenham  (sid'en-am  ;  sid'nftm),  Thomas.  English  physician . 1624 — 1689. 

Sydney  (sid'nY),  Philip,  Sir.  See  Sidney. 

Sylva  (sYl'va),  Carmen.  Pseudonym  of  Elizabeth,  Queen  of  Roumania. 

Sylvester  (sYl-v6s'cer),  James  Joseph.  English  Jewish  mathematician . 1814—1897. 

Syme  (sim),  James.  Scottish  surgeon.  [Syme's  operation.] . 1799 — 18.0. 

Symonds  (sYm'&nz),  John  Addington.  English  man  of  letters . 1840 — 1893. 

Symons  (sYra'wnz),  Arthur.  English  poet  and  critic  . . . 1865  — — -• 

Szalay  (s51'o-e),  Laszlo.  Hungarian  historian  and  publicist . 1813— 1864. 

Szdchenyi  (sa'chS-nye),  Istvan,  Count.  Hungarian  statesman . 1791  I860. 

T 

Taaffe  (ta'fe),  Eduard ,  Count.  Eleventh  Viscount  Taaffe  and  Baron  of  Bally- 

mote,  in  the  Irish  peerage.  Austrian  statesman  . . .  •  •  • •  •  • -1833  1895. 

Taaffe,  Francis.  Fourth  Viscount  Taaffe  aud  third  Earl  of  Carlingford. 

Austrian  field  marshal . . . |^39  1 191* 


Taft  (t&ft),  Lorado.  American  sculptor . 1860  - 

Taft,  Willirvm  Howard.  Twenty-seventh  president  of  the  U.  S.  (1909-13).  Chief 

justice  C.  S.  Supreme  Court  (1921-  ) . 1857  - . 

Tagliacozzi  (taFya-kdt'se).  See  Taliacotius. 

Taglioni  (-yo'ne),  Maria.  Countess  des  Voisins.  It.  ballet  dancer,  b.  in  Sweden.  1804— 1884. 
Tagore  (tet-gor'),  Rabindranath,  Sir.  Bengali  poet.  [Nobel prize,  19 lo.]..  1861  . 

Tah-gah-lute.  See  Logan. 

TahmasD  Kuli  Khan  (ta'masp  kooHe  kan').  See  Nadir. 

Taillandier  (ta'yaN'dya'),  Rend  Gaspard  Ernest.  Fr.  philosopher  and  critic.  1817— 1879. 


Born.  Died. 

Taine  (tan),  Hippolyte  Adolphe.  French  historian  and  critic  of  literature. .  .1828 — 1893. 

Tainter  (tan'ter),  Charles  Sumner.  American  electrician  and  inventor . 1854  - . 

Tai-sho  (ti'slio').  Name  of  the  reign  of  Yoshihito,  emperor  of  Japan  (1912-  ).  • 

Talt  (tat),  Archibald  Campbell.  Archbp.  of  Canterbury  and  author . 1811 — 1882. 

Tait,  Peter  Guthrie.  Scottish  physicist  and  mathematician . 1831 — 1901. 

Takahira  (ta'ka-he'ra).  Baron  Takahira  Kogoro.  Japanese  diplomat . 1S54  - » 

Talbot  (t61'b#t),  William  Henry  Fox.  English  photographer,  philologist,  and 

archaeologist.  One  of  the  inventors  of  photography . 1800 — 1877. 

Talfourd  (tSl'ferd;  t&l'-),  Thomas  Noon,  Sir.  English  author.  [Ion.] . 1795 — 1854. 

Taliacotius  (tSPyd-ko'shi-Ms),  or  Tagliacozzi  (tal'ya-kSt'se),  Gasparo. 

Italian  surgeon.  [Tagliacotinn  operation.] . 1546 — 1599. 

Talleyrand-Pdrigord,  de  (t51'Y-r5nd ;  F.  pron.  de  ta/l&'raN'-pa're'gfcr'), 

Charles  Maurice.  Prince  de  Bendvent.  French  statesman . 1754 — 1838. 

Tallmadge  (tSl'maj),  James.  American  jurist  and  statesman . 1778 — 1853. 

Talma  (tAPma'),  Francois  Joseph.  French  tragedian . 1763 — 1826. 

Talmage  (tSl'raaj),  Thomas  DeWitt.  American  Presb.  clergyman . 1832 — 1902. 

Tamerlane  (ULn'er-lan').  Timur  Lenk.  Called  also  Timour  or  Timur.  Mon¬ 
gol  conqueror,  born  near  Samarkand . 1333?-1405. 

Tancred  (t&q'krSd).  Norman  leader  in  the  first  crusade . 1078?- 11 12. 

Taney  (to'111),  Roger  Brooke.  Chief  justice  U.  S.  Supreme  Court  (1836-64).  .1777 — 1864. 

Tanner  (t£n'er),  Benjamin  Tucker.  Afro-Am.  M.  E.  bishop  and  author . 1835  - . 

Tappan  (t&p'an),  Arthur.  American  merchant  and  philanthropist . 1786 — 1865. 

Tappan,  Henry  Philip.  American  divine  and  writer . 1805 — 1881. 

Tarbell  (tar'bll),  Edmund  C.  American  artist  and  art  teacher . 1862  — . 

Tarbell,  Ida  Minerva.  American  writer  on  historical  and  economic  subjects.  1857  - - 

Tarbox  (tar'b5ks),  Increase  Niles.  American  clergyman  and  author . 1815 — 1888. 

Tarde,  de  (de  tard'),  Gabriel.  French  sociologist  aud  criminologist . 1843 — 1904. 

Tarkington  (tar'kYng-twn),  (Newton)  Booth.  American  novelist . 1869  - . 

Tarleton  (tarl'tun),  Banastre,  Sir  English  general  in  America . 1754 — 1S33. 

Tarquin  (tiir'kwYn).  Lucius  Tarquinius  Superbus.  Tarquin  the  Proud.  Leg¬ 
endary  seventh  and  last  king  of  Rome. 

Tartaglia  (tar-tal'ya),  Niccolo.  Italian  mathematician.  [Cubic  equations.].  1500?-1557. 

Taschereau  (tash'ro'),  Jules  Antoine.  French  biographer  and  editor . 1801 — 1874. 

Tasman  (tas'inan),  Abel  Janszoon.  Dutch  navigator . 1602  or  -03 — 1659. 

Tasso  (tfts'o;  Ilal.  pron.  tas'so),  Torquato.  Italian  poet . 1544 — 1595. 

Tassonl  (tas-so'ne),  Alessandro.  Italian  poet  and  critic . 1665 — 1635. 

Tate  (tat),  Henry,  Sir.  English  sugar  merchant,  and  founder  of  the  National 

Gallery  of  British  Art . 1819 — 1899. 

Tate,  Nahum.  British  poet.  [jP$af»w.] . 1652 — 1715. 

Tatti  (tat'te),  Jacopo.  See  Sansovino. 

Tauchnitz  (touK'nits),  Christian  Bernhard,  Baron.  Nephew  of  K.  C.  T.  Ger¬ 
man  publisher  in  Leipzig.  [Tauchnitz  editions.] . 1816 — 1895. 

Tauchnitz,  Karl  Christoph  Traugott.  German  publisher . 1761 — 1836. 

Tauler  (tou'ler),  Johannes.  German  mystic . 1300?-1361. 

Taussig  itou'sig),  Frank  William.  American  political  economist . 1859  - . 

Tavernier  (ta/vgr/nya'),  Jean  Baptiste.  Baron  d’Aubonne.  Fr.  traveler. .  .1605 — 1689. 

Taylor  (ta'ler),  Bayard.  American  poet,  man  of  letters,  and  traveler . 1825 — 1878. 

Taylor,  Brook.  English  mathematician.  [Taylor's  theorem.] . 1685 — 1731. 

Taylor,  Henry,  Sir.  English  poet  and  dramatist . 1800 — 1886. 

Taylor,  Henry  Osborn.  American  author . 1856  - . 

Taylor,  Isaac.  Father  of  following.  English  author . 1787 — 1865. 

Taylor,  Isaac.  Eng.  author,  divine,  and  antiquarian.  [The  Alphabet.] . 1829 — 1901. 

Taylor,  Jane.  Sister  of  first  Isaac.  English  authoress . 1783 — 1824. 

Taylor,  Jeremy.  English  bishop  and  author . 1613 — 1667. 

Taylor,  John.  The  Water  Poet.  English  verse  writer . 1580 — 1653. 

Taylor,  Thomas.  The  Platonist.  Eng.  classical  scholar,  trausl.,  and  author.  1758 — 1835. 

Taylor,  Tom.  English  dramatist .  1817 — 1880. 

Taylor,  Zachary,  General.  Twelfth  president  of  the  U.  S.  (1849-50) . 1784 — 1850. 

Tchekhofi,  Anton  Pavlovich.  See  Chekhov,  Anton  Pavlovich. 

Tecumseh  (te-kum'sS)  or  Tecumtha  (-tl»d).  A  chief  of  the  Shawnee  Indians. 

Killed  in  the  battle  of  the  Thames . 1768?  or  1775?-1813. 

Tegndr  (teg'nSr'),  Esaias.  Swedish  poet .  . 1782 — 1846 

Telgnmouth  (tln'mwth  ,  tan'-),  John  Shore,  Baron.  Eng.  gov.-gen.  of  India.  1751 — 1834. 

Telford  (tSl'ferd),  Thomas.  Scottish  engineer.  [Telford  pavement.] . 1757 — 1834. 

Tdllez  (tSl'yath;  268),  Gabriel.  Tirso  de  Molina.  Spanish  dramatist . 1570?~1648. 

Temple  (fcSm'p’l),  Frederick.  Archbishop  of  Canterbury . 1821 — 1902. 

Temple,  William,  Sir.  English  statesman . 1628 — 1699. 

Temple,  William  Grenville.  American  naval  officer . 1824 — 1894. 

Tenerani  (tipna-ra'ne),  Pietro.  Italian  sculptor . 1789 — 1863. 

Teniers  (commonly  as  F .,  te^iya',  -nyfir',  or  Eng.,  ten'yerz ;  Flem.  t5-ners'), 

David.  The  Elder.  Flemish  painter . 1582 — 1649. 

Teniers,  David.  The  Younger.  Son  of  the  preceding.  Flemish  painter. ...  1610 — 1690. 

Tennant  (tSn'Gnt),  William.  Scottish  poet  and  philologist . 1784 — 1848. 

Tennemann  (tSn'e-man),  Wilhelm  Gottlieb.  Ger.  historian  of  philosophy. .  .1761 — 1819. 

Tennent  (tSn'^nt),  James  Emerson,  Sir.  British  author . 1804 — 1869. 

Tenniel  (tSn'yel),  John,  Sir.  English  painter,  illustrator,  and  cartoonist - 1820 — 1914. 

Tennyson  (tgn'Y-sSn),  Alfred,  first  Baron.  English  poet . 1809 — 1892. 

Teossopolo,  Domenico.  See  Theotocopuli. 

Ter  Borch  (t^r  borK'),  Gerard.  Gerard  Terburg.  Flemish  painter . 1617—1681. 

Terence  (tSr'fns).  Publius  Terentius  Afer.  Roman  writer  of  comedies. B.  c.  190?-  159? 
Teresa,  Saint.  See  Theresa. 

Terhune  (ter-hun'),  Mary  Virginia,  bom  Hawes.  Marion  Har land.  Ameri¬ 
can  authoress . 1831 — 1922. 

Temaux-Compans  (ter'no'kfiN'paN'),  Henri.  French  bibliographer . 1807 — 1864. 

Temlna  (tSr-ne'na),  Milka.  Croatian  operatic  soprano . 1863  - . 

Terpander  (ter-pgn'der).  Greek  musician  and  poet . fl.  b.  c.  7th  c. 

Terry  (ter'T),  Alfred  Howe.  American  general . 1827 — 1890. 

Terry,  Ellen  Alicia.  Mrs.  George  FredeHck  Watts.  Mrs.  E.  A.  Wardell. 

Mrs.  James  Cjirew.  English  actress . 1848  - . 

Tertullian  (ter-tul'Y-an).  Quintus Septimius  Florens  Tertullianus.  An  early 

Latin  father  of  the  church .  160? —  230? 

Tesla  (tes'la),  Nikola.  Servian-American  electrician . 1857  - . 

Tetrazzini  (ta'trat-se'ne),  Luisa.  Italian  operatic  soprano . 1874  - . 

Tetzel,  or  Tezel  (tSt'sel),  Johann.  Ger.  monk.  Vender  of  indulgences. ..  .1465 — 1519. 

Teuflel  (toif'el),  Wilhelm  Sigismund.  German  philologist . 1820 — 1878. 

Tewfik  Pasha  (tu'fik).  Mohammed  Teufik.  Khedive  of  Egypt  (1879-92).  .1852 — 1892. 

Tewfik  Pasha,  Ahmed.  Turkish  diplomatist . 1858  - . 

Tewlik  Pasha,  Ahmed.  Turkish  statesman . 1845  - . 

Thackeray  (th&k'er-Y),  William  Makepeoce.  English  novelist . 1811 — 1863. 

Thalberg  (tal'bSrK),  Sigismond.  Swiss-German  pianist . 1812 — 1871. 

Thales  (tha'lez).  Greek  sage  and  philosopher . fl.  b.  c.  7th  and  6th  c. 

Thaxter  (thSks'tSr),  Celia,  born  Laighton.  American  poet . 1836 — 1894. 

Thayer  (thftr  ;  tha'er),  Abbott  Handerson.  American  painter . 1849—1921. 

Thayer,  James  Bradley.  American  law  writer . 1831 — 1902. 

Thayer,  William  Roscoe.  American  author . 1859  - . 

Theiner  (tl'ner),  Augustin.  German  Catholic  divine  and  church  historian. .  .1801 — 1874. 

Themistocles  (the-mTs'to-klez).  Athenian  general  and  statesman . b.  c.  527?-460? 

Theobald  (the'o-b61d;  tTb'dld),  Lewis.  Eng.  playwright  and  Shak.  editor  ..1688 — 1744. 

Theocritus  (the-ok'n-tils).  Greek  pastoral  poet . fl.  b.  c.  3d  c. 

Theodora  (the'6-do'rd).  Empress  of  the  East.  Wife  of  Justinian .  608?-  548. 

Theodore  (the'6-dor;  201).  Real  name  Knsa.  King  of  Abyssinia  (1855-68). .  1820?-1868. 

Theodore  of  Mopsuestia.  Theologian  of  the  school  of  Antioch . ab.  350-ab  428. 

Theodoret  (the-5d'o-ret).  Syrian  theologian  and  ecclesiastical  historian _  390?-  457? 

Theodoric  (the-od'o-rik).  The  Great.  King  of  the  Ostrogoths .  454?-  526. 

Theodosius  (the'o-do'shi-ws)  I.  The  Great.  Roman  emperor  (379-395) _  346?-  395. 

Theophorus  (the-5f'o-rfts).  See  Ignatius,  Saint. 

Theophrastus  (the'o-fras'tiis).  Greek  philosopher . b.  c.  ?  —  287? 

Theotocopuli  (tha-o'to-ko-poo'le),  or  Teossopolo  (ta-Ss'so-po'lo),  Domenico. 

Domenico.  11  Greco.  Painter  in  Venice  and  Spain,  b.  prob.  in  Crete  1548?-1625. 


food  foot ;  out,  oil ;  chair  ;  go  ;  sing,  irjk  ;  $feen,  thin  ;  nature,  verdure  (250) ;  K  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144) ;  boN ;  yet ;  zh  =  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Gums. 
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Born.  Died. 

Theotokls  (tlie-S'to-kSa),  George  Nicholas.  Greek  statesman . 1847— 191C. 

Theresa,  or  Teresa  (te-ie'sii  ;  ta-ra'aa),  Saint.  Spanish  Carmelite  nun  and 

mystic  writer.  [ Barefooted  Carmelites.] . 1515 — 1582. 

Th^rolgne  de  Mdricourt  (ta'rwa'iiy’  de  ma're'koor').  Real  name  Anne  Jo¬ 
seph  Terwagne.  French  revolutionist . 1762 — 1817. 

Thesiger  (thSs'I-jSr).  See  Chelmsford,  Barou. 

Theurlet  (tlFryg'j,  Andrg.  French  poet  and  novelist . 1833 — 1907. 

Thgvenot  (ta'v’-no'),  Melchisgdech.  Uncle  of  J.  Fr.  traveler  and  author.  16207-1692. 

Thdvenot,  de  (de),  Jean.  French  traveler  and  author . 1633 — 1067. 

Thlbaudeau  (te'bo'do'),  Antoine  Claire,  Count.  Fr.  revolutionist  and  hist..  1765 — 1854. 
Thlbaut  (te'bo')  IV.  Count  of  Champagne  and  Brie,  and  King  of  Navarre 

(1234-53).  French  troubadour . 1201 — 1253. 

Thlbaut,  Anton  Friedrich  Justus.  German  jurist . 1772 — 1840. 

Thierry  (tyS're'),  Ambdbe  Simon  Dominique.  French  historian . 1797—1873. 

Thierry,  Jacques  Nicolas  Augustin.  Brother  of  A.  S.  D.  French  historian.  1795 — 1850. 

Thiers  (ty&r),  Louis  Adolphe.  French  statesman  and  historian . 1797 — 1877. 

Thiersch  (tersh),  Friedrich  Wilhelm.  German  philologist . 1784 — 1800. 

Thirlwall  (thflrl'wfil),  Connop.  English  bishop  and  historian . 1797 — 1875. 

Tholuck  (to'ldbk),  Friedrich  August  Gottreu.  German  theologian . 1799 — 1877. 

Thom  (t5m),  James.  Scottish  sculptor . 1802—1850. 

Thoma  (to'ma),  Hans.  German  painter . 1839  - . 

Thomas  (to'mi'),  Ambroise.  French  composer.  [ Mignon .] . 1811 — 1890. 

Thomas  (tbm'ds),  Augustus.  American  playwright . 1859  - . 

Thomas,  Cyrus.  American  ethnologist  and  entomologist . 1825—1910. 

Thomas,  Edith  Matilda.  American  poet . 1854  - . 

Thomas,  George  Henry.  Rock  of  Chic kamauga.  Am.  major  general . 1816 — 1870. 

Thomas,  Isaiah.  American  printer  and  journalist . 1749 — 1831. 

Thomas,  John.  American  Revolutionary  general . 1725 — 1776. 

Thomas,  Joseph.  American  physician  and  biographer . 1811 — 1891. 

Thomas,  M.  Carey,  Miss.  American  educator.  Pres,  of  Bryn  Mawr  Coll _ 1857  - . 

Thomas,  Robert  Baily.  American  editor.  [ Old  Farmer's  Almanack.] . 1760 — 1846. 

Thomas,  Theodore.  German-American  orchestra  conductor . 1835 — 1905. 

Thomas  &  Kempis  (a  kbm'pYs).  Properly  Thomas  Hamerken  or  Hdmmer- 

lein.  German  ecclesiastic  and  author.  [ De  Imitatione  Christi.] . 1380—1471. 

Thomas  Of  Erceldoune  (Gr'sgl-dbon).  The  Rhymer.  Learmont.  Scottish 

seer  and  poet . . . 1220?-1297? 

Thomasius  (to-ma'ze-dbs),  Christian.  German  philosopher . 1G56 — 1728. 

Thompson  (tbmp'sihi ;  tom'-),  Benjamin.  See  Rumford,  Count. 

Thompson,  Daniel  Pierce.  American  novelist . 1793 — 1868. 

Thompson,  Denman.  American  actor.  [Old  Homestead.] . 1833 — 1911. 

Thompson,  Edward  Maunde,  Sir.  English  editor  and  librarian . 1840  - . 

Thompson,  Elizabeth  Southerden.  Lady  W.  F.  Butler.  English  painter. . .1844?  - . 

Thompson,  Henry,  Sir.  English  surgeon . 1820 — 1904. 

Thompson,  Joseph  Parrish.  American  divine  and  author . 1819 — 1879. 

Thompson,  Launt.  American  sculptor,  born  in  Ireland . 1833—1894. 

Thompson,  Maurice.  American  author . 1844 — 1901. 

Thompson,  Robert  Ellis.  American  political  economist  and  educator . 1844  - . 

Thompson,  Silvanus  Phillips.  English  physicist . 1851 — 191G. 

Thoms  (tbrnz),  William  John.  English  antiquary.  [Notes  and  Queries .] _ 1803 — 1885. 

Thomson  (tQm'swn),  Charles.  American  patriot,  born  in  Ireland . 1729 — 1824. 

Thomson,  Elihu.  American  electrician . 1853  - . 

Thomson,  James.  Scottish  poet.  [  The  Season s.  ] . 1700—1748. 

Thomson,  James.  Brother  of  Lord  Kelvin.  Brit,  engineer  and  physicist..  .1822 — 1892. 
Thomson,  James.  Pseud.,  B.  V.  (Bysshe  Vanolis).  Scottish  pessimistic  poet 

in  England.  [ The  City  of  Dreadful  Night.] . 1834—1882. 

Thomson,  Joseph  John,  Sir.  English  physicist . 185G  - . 

Thomson,  Mortimer.  Q.  K.  Philander  Doe  sticks,  P.  B.  Am.  humorist _ 1832—1875. 

Thomson,  Thomas.  Scottish  chemist . . . 1773 — 1852. 

Thomson,  William,  Sir.  See  Kelvin,  first  Baron. 

Thoreail  (tho'rb;  tho-ro'),  Henry  David.  American  author  and  philosopher.  1817— 1862. 

Thornbury  (thorn'ber-Y),  George  Walter.  English  author . 1828 — 1876. 

Thornhill  (thSrn'hYD,  James,  Sir.  English  painter . 1675 — 1734. 

Thornton  (thbrn'twnj,  Edward,  Sir.  English  diplomatist . 1817 — 1906. 

Thomycroft  (th6ru'i-kr8ft),  John  Isaac,  Sir.  English  naval  architect . 1843  - . 

Thorpe  (thSrp),  Benjamin.  English  philologist . 1782 — 1870. 

Thorpe,  Rose  Hartwick.  American  poet  and  story-writer.  [Curfew.] . 1850  - . 

Thorpe,  Thomas  Edward,  Sir.  English  chemist . 1845  - . 

Thorvaldsen  (t6r'v41-sen),  or  Thorwaldsen(-wCld-sSn),  Albert  Bertel.  Dan¬ 
ish  sculptor . 1770 — 1844. 

Thou,  de  (de  too'),  Jacques  Auguste.  French  statesman  and  historiau . 1553 — 1617. 

Thouvenel  (tbov'nSl'),  Edouard  Antoine.  French  diplomatist . 1818 — 1866. 

Thrale  (thral),  Mrs.  See  Piozzi,  Mrs. 

Thrasybulus  (thrSs'Y-bu'liis).  Greek  patriot  and  military  leader . fl.  b.  c.  411 —  391. 

Thrlng  (thrYng),  Edward.  English  divine  and  educationist . 1821 — 1887. 

Throckmorton  (thrbk'mSr-twn),  Nicholas,  Sir.  English  statesman . 1515—1571. 

Thucydides  (thu-sYd'Y-dez).  Athenian  historian . b.  c.  471?-  400? 

Thunberg  (tbbn'bSr-y’),  Karl  Peter.  Swedish  botanist . 1743 — 1828. 

Thureau-Dangln  (tiPrb'-daN'gSN'),  Paul  Marie  Pierre.  French  historian. . .  1837—1913. 

Thuret  (tii'rb'),  Gustave  Adolphe.  French  botanist . 1817 — 1875. 

Thurloe  (thfir'15),  John.  English  statesman . 1616 — 1668. 

Thurlow  (thGr'lo),  Edward,  first  Baron.  Lord  chancellor  of  England . 1731 — 1806. 

Thurman  (thGr'mSn),  Allen  Granbery.  American  statesman . 1813 — 1895. 

Thurston  (thflrs'twn),  Robert  Henry.  American  mechanical  engineer . 1839 — 1903. 

Thury,  de  (d?  tii're'),  Cassini.  See  Cassini,  Cbsar  Francois. 

Thutmosis  (thut-mo'sYs;  toot-),  or  Thothmes  (thoth'mez;  tot'mas),  III. 

King  of  Egypt  (b.  c.  ab.  1515-ab.  1461). 

Thwing  (twTng).  Charles  Franklin.  Am.  clergyman,  educator,  and  writer..  1853  - . 

Tlbaldl  (te-bal'de),  Pellegrino.  Pellegrino  da  Bologna.  It.  arch,  and  painter.  1527 — 1597. 
Tiberius  (tl-be'rY-ws).  Tiberius  Claudius  Nero  Cxsar.  Roman  emperor 

(14-37  a.  D.) . b.  c.  42 — A.  d.  37. 

Tibullus  (tY-bul'Rs),  Albius.  Roman  elegiac  poet . ab.  54  b.  c.— ab.  18  b.  c. 

Tickell  (tfk'el ;  tY-kSl'),  Thomas.  English  poet  and  essayist . 1686 — 1740. 

Ticknor  (tTk'ner),  George.  Amer  author.  [Hist,  of  Spanish  Literature.].  .1791 — 1871. 

Tieck  (tek),  Ludwig.  German  romantic  novelist  and  translator . 1773 — 1853. 

Tledemann  (te'de-man),  Dietrich.  German  historian  of  philosophy . 1748 — 1803. 

Tiedge  (tet'ge),  Christoph  August.  German  poet  . 1752 — 1841. 

Tielo  (te'le),  Cornelis  Petrus.  Dutch  theologian  and  Orientalist . 1830 — 1902. 

Tiepolo  (tya'po-lo),  Giovanni  Battista.  Italian  painter . 1696 — 1770. 

Tiffany  (tYf'd-nY),  Charles  Lewis.  American  jeweler . 1812 — 1902. 

Tiffany,  Louis  Comfort.  Son  of  preceding.  Am.  artist.  [Favrile  glass.]  . .  1848  - . 

Tighe  (ti),  Mary,  born  Blachford.  Irish  poetess . 1772 — 1810. 

Tiglath— pileser  (tYg'lath-pY-le'zer)  III.  King  of  Assyria  (b.  c.  745-727)...  .b.  c.?-  727. 

Tilden  (tYl'den),  Samuel  Jones.  American  lawyer  and  statesman . 1814 — 1886. 

Tllghman  (tYl'mftn),  William.  American  jurist . 1756 — 1827. 

Tillemont,  do  (de  te'ye-mGN'),  Sbbastien  le  Nain.  French  historian . 1637 — 1698. 

Tillman  (tYl'm&n),  Benjamin  Ryan.  Gov.  of  So.  Carolina.  U.  S.  senator..  .1847 — 1918. 
Tillotson  (tYl'wt-sun),  John.  Eng.  theologian.  Archbishop  of  Canterbury. .  .1630 — 1694. 
Tilly,  von  (fSn  til'Y  ;  F.  pron.  te'ye'),  Johann  Tserklaes,  Count.  German 

general  in  the  Thirty  Years’  War . 1559 — 1632. 

Tllpin  (tYl'pYn).  See  Turpin  (Archbishop). 

Timbs  (tYmz),  John.  English  journalist  and  compiler . 1801 — 1875. 

Timoleon  (ti-mb'le-wn).  Greek  statesman  and  general . ?  — b.  c.  337. 

Timour  or  Timur  (ti-mbor' ;  te-mbbr').  See  Tamerlane. 

Timrod  (tYm'rSd),  Henry.  American  poet . 1829 — 1867. 

Tilldal  (tYn'dal),  Matthew.  English  theological  writer . . 1653?-1733. 

Tlndal.  Var.  of  Tyndale. 

Tintoretto,  II  (el  ten'to-rgt'to).  Real  name  Jacopo  Robusti  (ro-boos'te). 

Italian  painter . 1518 — 1594. 

Tlppoo  Sahib  (tYp-pbo'  sa'Yb).  Sultan  of  Mysore,  India . 1749 — 1799. 


Born.  Died. 

TlrabOSChl  (te'ra-bba'ke),  Girolamo.  Italian  Jesuit  and  author . 1731 — 1794. 

TirpitZ,  von  (f$n  tYr'pYts),  Alfred.  German  admiral  and  statesman . 1849  - . 

Tischbein  (tYsh'bin),  Johann  Heinrich  Wilhelm.  The  Neapolitan.  German 

historical  painter . 1751—1826. 

Tlschendorf,  von  (f6n  tYsh'2n-d6rf),  Lobegott  Friedrich  Konstantin.  Ger¬ 
man  philologist  and  Biblical  paleographist  and  critic . 1815 — 1874. 

Tisi  (te'ze),  Benvenuto.  See  Garofalo. 

Tisserand  (tes'riiN'),  Francois  Felix.  French  astronomer . 1845 — 1896. 

Tissot  (te'so'),  James  Joseph  Jacques.  French  painter,  esp.  of  Bib.  subjects.  1836— 1902. 

Tisza  (te'sb),  Kalman  ( Ger .  Koloman).  Hungarian  statesman . 1830—1902. 

Titchener  (tYch'en-er),  Edward  Bradford.  Eng.  psychologist  in  America  ...1867  - . 

Titcomb  (tYt'kum),  Timothy.  Pseudonym  of  Josiah  Gilbert  Holland. 

Titian  (tYsh'an).  Real  name  Tiziano  Vecellio  (tet-sya'no  va-chbl'lyo).  Vene¬ 
tian  painter . ' . 1477—1576. 

Titiens,  or  Tletjens  (tet'yens),  Therese.  Operatic  soprano  singer,  of  Hun¬ 
garian  extraction,  born  in  Germany . 1831 — 1877. 

TitUS  (tl'tfis).  Titus  Flavius  Sabinus  Vespasianus.  Rom.  emp.  (79-81) _  40 —  81. 

Tobin  (to'bYnj,  John.  English  dramatist.  [The  Honeymoon.] . 1770 — 1804. 

Toby  (to'bY),  M.  P.  Pseudonym  of  Sir  Henry  W.  Lucy. 

TooqueviUe,  d©  (de  tbk'vYl ;  F.  pron.  de  tok'vel'),  Alexis  Charles  Henri 

Cl£rel.  French  statesman  and  polit.  writer.  [Democracy  in  America.].  1805 — 1859. 
Todd  (t5d),  Charles,  Sir.  Eng.  administrator  and  astronomer  in  Australia. . .  1826 — 1910. 

Todd,  David.  American  astronomer . 1855  - . 

Todd,  Henry  John.  English  archdeacon,  biographer,  and  editor . 1763 — 1845. 

Todd,  James  Henthorn.  Irish  archaeologist . 1805 — 1869. 

Todd,  John.  American  clergyman  and  author . . 1800 — 1873. 

Todd,  Robert  Bentley.  British  physiologist  and  anatomist . 1809 — 1860. 

Todhucter  (tbd'hun'ter),  Isaac.  English  mathematician . 1820 — 1884. 

Todleben  (tot'la'ben).  See  Totleben. 

Togo  (to'go).  Count  Togo  Heihachiro.  Japanese  admiral.  [Tsushima.] . . .  1847  - . 

Toland  (to'land),  John.  Irish  deistical  writer . 1670 — 1722.  f 

Toldy  (tol'de),  Ferencz.  Hungarian  critic  and  historian . 1805 — 1875. 

Toledo,  de  (da  to-la'fcho  ;  146),  Pedro,  Marquis  of  Villafrauca.  Spanish  states¬ 
man,  and  viceroy  of  Naples .  . 1484 — 1553. 

Tollens  (tol'^ns),  Hendrik  Caroluszoon.  Dutch  poet . 1780—1856. 

Tolstoy,  Aleksyey  Konstantinovich,  Count.  Russian  dramatist  and  poet. . .  .1817 — 1875. 
Tolstoy  (tol-stoi'),  Lev  Nikolaevich,  Count.  Russian  novelist  and  socialist. 

[  War  and  Peace.  Anna  Karenina] . 1828 — 1910, 

Tommaseo  (tom'ma-za'o),  Niccolo.  Italian  statesman  and  scholar . 1802 — 1874. 

Tompkins  (tomp'kYnz),  Daniel  D.  American  statesman.  Governor  of  New 

York  (1808-17).  Vice  president  of  the  U.  S.  (1817-25) .  1774—1825. 

Tone  (ton),  Theobald  Wolfe.  Irish  revolutionist.  [United  Irishmen.] . 1763 — 1798. 

Toner  (to'ner),  Joseph  Meredith.  American  physician . 1825 — 1896. 

Tonna  (tbn'd),  Charlotte  Elizabeth,  born  Browne.  Charlotte  Elizabeth.  Eng¬ 
lish  authoress . . . 1790 — 1846. 

Tonstall.  Var.  of  Tunstall. 

Tonti  (ton'te),  Lorenzo.  Italian  banker  in  France.  [Tontines.] . fl.  1653. 

Tonly,  or  Tonti,  de,  Henry.  Son  of  preceding.  It.  expl.  in  America. .  .ab.  1650 — 1704. 

Tooke  (took;  took),  John  Horne.  English  politician  and  philologist . 1736 — 1812. 

Toole  (tool),  John  Lawrence.  English  comedian . 1832 — 1906. 

Toombs  (toomz),  Robert.  American  politician  and  Confederate  general...  1810 — 1885. 

TopelillS  (to-pa'lY-dos),  Zachris.  Finnish  novelist  and  poet . . . . . 1818 — 1898. 

Topffer  (tGp'ter),  Rudolf.  Swiss  novelist  and  artist . . 1799 — 1846. 

Toreno,  de  (da  to-ra'no),  Jose  Maria  Queipo  de  Llano  y  Ruiz  de  Sarabia, 

Count.  Spanish  statesman  and  historian . 1786 — 1843. 

Torffe'us,  Thormodus.  Thormodr  Torfason.  Icelandic  scliol.  and  antiquary.  1636 — 1719. 

Tori  (to're).  Tori  Busshi.  First  great  Japanese  sculptor . fl.  early  in  7th  cent. 

Torquemada,  de  (da  tor'ka-ma'tha  ;  146),  Juan.  Span,  theol.  and  cardinal.  1388 — 1468. 

Torquemada,  de,  Tomas.  Spanish  inquisitor  general . 1420 — 1498. 

Torre,  della  (dSl'la  tdr'ra),  Giovanni  Maria.  Italian  physicist . 1713V-1782. 

Torrens  (tor'Sns),  Robert  Richard,  Sir.  Irish  statesman  in  Australia . 1814 — 1884. 

Torrey  (tbr'Y),  John.  American  botanist  and  chemist . 179C — 1873. 

Torricelli  (tbr're-chSl'le),  Evangelista.  Italian  physicist.  [Barometer.] ....  1608— 1647. 

Torrigiano  (tor're-ja'no),  Pietro.  Italian  sculptor . . 1472?-1522. 

Torstenson  (t6r'st2n-s5n),  Lennart,  Counr  of  Ortaln.  Swedish  general . 1603 — 1651. 

Tosti  (tSs'te),  Francesco  Paolo,  Sir.  Italian  composer  in  England . 1847 — 1916. 

Totila  (tStT-ld).  King  of  the  Ostrogoths  in  Italy  (541-552).  Captured  Rome 

in  546  and  549 .  .  ?  —  552. 

Totleben  (tAt-lyb'bSn),  Eduard  Ivanovich,  Count.  Ger.  Franz  Eduard  Todle¬ 
ben.  Russian  military  engineer . 1818 — 1884. 

Tourgbe  (tbor-zha'),  Albion  Winegar.  American  lawyer,  journalist,  and  nov¬ 
elist.  [A  Fool's  Errand.] . 1838 — 1905 

Tourguenieff  or  Tourgueneff.  See  Turgenev. 

Tournefort,  de  (de  toorn'for'),  Joseph  Pitton.  French  botanist . 1656 — 1708. 

Toussaint  L’Ouverture  (too'sSN'  loo'vSr'tiir'),  Frangois  Dominique.  Haitian 

negro  general  and  liberator .  . 1743 — 1803. 

Townsend  (toun'zend),  George  Alfred.  Gath.  Am.  journalist  and  author.  .1841— 1914. 

Townsend,  Virginia  Frances.  American  author . 1836  - . 

Townshend  (toun'zend),  Charles,  second  Viscount.  English  statesman . 1674 — 1738. 

Townshend.  Charles.  Grandson  of  preceding.  English  statesman . 1725 — 1767. 

Toyokuni  (to'yo-koo'ne).  Utagawa  Toyokuni.  Jap.  artist  in  color  printing.  .1769 — 1825. 

Tracy  (tra'sY),  Benjamin  Franklin.  American  lawyer  and  politician . 1830 — 1915. 

Traill  (tral),  Henry  Duff.  English  journalist  and  author . 1842—1900. 

Trajan  (tra'jnn).  Marcus  Ulpius  Nerva  Trajanus.  Rom.  emp.  (98-1 17)... 52  or  53-117. 

Tredgold  (trSd'gold),  Thomas.  English  civil  engineer . 1788 — 1829. 

Tree  (tre),  Ellen.  See  Kean,  Ellen. 

Tree,  Herbert  Beerbohm,  Sir.  Real  name  Herbert  Beerbohm.  English  actor 

and  manager . 1853 — 1917. 

Tregelles  (tre-gel'is),  Samuel  Prideaux.  English  Biblical  scholar . 1813 — 1875. 

TreitSChke,  von  (fon  trlch'ke),  Heinrich.  German  historian . 1834— 1896. 

Trelawny  (tre-16'nT),  Edward  John.  English  author  and  adventurer . 1792 — 1881. 

Trench  (trSnch;  140),  Richard  Chenevix.  Archbp.  of  Dublin.  British  author.  1807 — 1886. 

Trenck,  von  der  (fon  der  trgqk'),  Franz,  Baron.  Austrian  general . 1711 — 1749. 

Trenck,  von  der,  Friedrich,  Baron.  Cousin  of  Franz.  Prussian  adventurer.  1720— 1794. 
Trendelenburg  (trSn'de-lSn'bdbrK),  Friedrich  Adolf.  Ger.  philosopher..  ..1802 — 1872. 
Trevelyan  (tre-vgl'yan  ;  -vYl'-),  George  Otto,  Sir.  English  politician,  biogra¬ 
pher,  and  historian.  [The  American  Revolution.] . 1838  - . 

Treviranus  (tra've-ra'ndos),  Gottfried  Reinhold.  Ger.  natur.  and  biol . 1776 — 1837. 

Trevithick  (trgv'Y-thYk),  Richard.  English  engineer  and  inventor . 1771—1833. 

Trevor  (tre'vbr),  John,  Sir.  English  statesman  and  diplomatist . 1626 — 1672. 

Trevor,  John,  Sir.  Cousin  of  preceding.  English  politician . 1637 — 1717. 

Tribonian  (trY-bo'nY-tfn).  Tribonianus.  Roman  jurist,  born  in  Pamphylia. 

[Justinian's  Institutes ,  Pandects ,  and  Codex.] .  ?  —  545. 

Tricoupis  (tre-koo'pYs),  Charilaos.  Son  of  Spiridon.  Greek  statesman . 1832 — 1896. 

Tricoupis,  Spiridon.  Greek  Spuridon  Trikoupes.  Greek  hist,  and  diplomat.  1788 — 1873. 

Tristram  (trTs'trrtm),  Henry  Baker.  English  divine  and  author . 1822 — 1906. 

Trochu  (tro'shii'),  Louis  Jules.  French  general . 1815 — 1896. 

Trollope  (trbl'iip),  Anthony-  Son  of  Frances.  English  novelist . 1815 — 1882. 

Trollope,  Frances,  born  Milton.  English  novelist.  [The  Domestic  Manners 

of  the  Americans.] . 1780 — 1863. 

Trollope.  Thomas  Adolphus.  Son  of  Frances.  English  author . 1810 — 1892. 

TromlitZ,  von  (fon  trom'lYts).  Pseudonym  of  K.  A.  F  von  Witzleben. 

Tromp  (tr5mp),  Cornelis.  Son  of  M.  II.  Dutch  admiral . 1629 — 1691. 

Tromp,  Martin  Harpertzoon.  Dutch  admiral . 151)7 — 1653. 

Troost  (trost),  Gerard.  Dutch  chemist  and  geologist  in  America . 1776 — 1850. 

Troplong  (tro'ldN'),  Raymond  Theodore.  French  jurist . 1795 — 1869. 

Trotzendorff  (tr6t's£n-d6rf),  Valentin  Friedland.  Properly  Valentin  Fried- 

land  (fret'lant).  German  educator . ' . 1490 — 1556. 

Trousseau  (troo'scO,  Armand.  French  physician . 1801—1867. 


ale,  senate,  c&re,  am,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofd ;  eve,  fiventc  find,  recent,  maker;  ice,  Ill;  old,  obey,  orb,  ttdd,  s&ft,  connect ;  use.  unite,  (irn,  ilp,  circus,  menii; 
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Frowbridge  (tro'brtj),  John  Townsend.  American  novelist,  poet,  and  writer 

of  juvenile  fiction . .  ...  18^7— 1916 

(irw»'y8»0,  Constant.  French  animal  and  landscape  painter . 1810—1865! 

W1  Am-  agricultural  educationist  and  writer . 1853  - . 

Brother  of  preceding.  American  biologist . 1858—1914. 

Truinet  (trwe  n6i), ^Charles  Louis  Ltienne.  See  Nuitter. 

Trumbull  (trGm'bul),  Benjamin.  American  divine  and  historian . 1735—1820. 

TrUmSUii  ,enry  !,lay-  A™-  author  and  editor.  [, Sunday  School  Times.] .  .1830—1903 

Trumbull,  James  Hammond.  American  philologist .  18°1 _ 18U7 

Trumbull.  John.  American  satirical  poet . ...!..!!...!  1750 _ 1831 

Trumbull,  John.  American  historical  and  portrait  painter . 1756 _ 1843 

J™athan.  Bro.  of  preceding.  Am.  Revolutionary  statesman. . .  1740— 1809 ! 

iruxtun  (truks  t?tn),  Thomas.  American  commodore . 1755—1822. 

Tryon  (tri'5n),  Dwight  William.  American  landscape  painter . 1849  — ! 

fryon,  George  Washington.  American  conchologist . 1838 1888. 

Tryon,  William.  British  colonial  governor  in  America .  1725 _ 1788 

Tschaikowsky,  Russ.  Chaykovski  (chi-k6f'ske),  Petr  Rich.  Russian  com- 

poser . . .  1840 _ 1893 

Tschirnhausen,  von  (fin  chTrn'hou'zen),  Ehrenfried  Walter,  Count.  Ger¬ 
man  mathematician  and  philosopher .  1651—1708 

Tschudl  (choo'de),  ACgidius,  or  Gilg.  Father  of  Swiss  history  !  ! !  ! ! . . .’  !  ! ! ! !  !  1505—1572! 

Tseng  Chitchze  (tsSng  chlch'zS).  Chinese  statesman  and  author . 1839?-1890. 

Tsunetaka  (tsoo'ng-ta'k4).  Tosa  Tsunetaka.  Japanese  painter . fl.  12th  cent. 

Tucker  (tuk  er),  Abraham.  Edward  Search.  English  philosopher  and 

moralist.  [ The  Light  of  Nature  Pursued .] . 1705 1774. 

Tucker,  St.  George.  American  jurist  and  poet.  ["Days  of  my  youth."] _ 1752—1828! 

Tucker,  William  Jewett.  Am.  clergyman  and  educator.  President  of  Dart¬ 
mouth  CollegeJ1893-1907) . 1839  _ . 

Tuckerman  (tfik'er-m&n),  Henry  Theodore.  Am.  essayist  and  art  critic! ! ! !  1 813— 1871 ! 

Tudor  (tu'dOr),  William.  American  author . 1779 _ 1830. 

Tuke  (tuk),  Daniel  Hack.  English  alienist . 1827—1895. 

Tuke,  Henry  Scott.  English  painter .  . . 1858  _ . 

Tulloch  (tul'uK),  John.  Scottish  theologian  and  author . 1823—1886! 

Tunstall,  or  Tonstall  (ttin'stttl),  Cuthbert.  English  bishop  and  statesman.  1474 — 1559. 

Tuomey  (too'mT),  Michael.  American  geologist . 1808 — 1857. 

Tupper  (tfip'er),  Charles,  Sir.  Canadian  statesman . 1821—1915 

Tupper,  Charles  Hibbert,  Sir.  Son  of  preceding.  Canadian  statesman . 1855  - . 

Tupper,  Martin  Farquhar.  English  author.  [ Proverbial  Philosophy .] . 1810—1889. 

Turenne,  de  (de  tii'rSn'),  Henri  de  La  Tour  d’ Auvergne,  Viscount.  Marshal 

of  France . 1611—1675. 

Turgenev  (tdbr-g&i'ygf),  Aleksandr  Ivanovich.  Russian  historian . 1784—1845. 

Turgenev,  Ivan  Sergyeevich.  Russian  novelist . 1818—1883. 

Turgot  (tiir'go'),  Anne  Robert  Jacques,  Baron  dql’Aulne.  French  statesman, 

financier,  and  political  economist . 1727 — 1781. 

Turmair  (tdbr'm&r),  Johann.  See  Aventinus,  Johannes. 

Turner  (tfir'ner),  Edward.  British  chemist . 1798 — 1837. 

Turner,  Ethel.  See  Cublbwis. 

Turner,  George,  Sir.  Australian  statesman . 1851 — 1916. 

Turner,  Joseph  Mallord  (or  Mallad)  William.  English  landscape  painter. .  .1775 — 1851. 

Turner,  Samuel  Hulbeart.  American  Biblical  critic . 1790 — 1861. 

Turner,  Sharon.  English  historian . 1768 — 1847. 

Turner,  William  Wadden.  American  philologist . 1810 — 1859. 

Turpin  (tfir'pTn),  Richard.  Notorious  English  robber  and  highwayman . 1706 — 1739. 

Turpin,  or,  more  properly,  Tilpin.  Archbishop  of  Rheims  ;  erroneously  sup¬ 
posed  author  of  the  “  Chronicle  of  Turpin.” . . .  .  ?  -c.  800. 

Turretlnl  (toor'ra-te'ne),  or  Turretln  {F.  pron.  tii're-tSN'),  Francois.  Father 

of  Jean  Alphonse.  Swiss  theologian . 1623 — 1687. 

Turretlnl,  or  Turretln,  Jean  Alphonse.  Swiss  theologian . 1671 — 1737. 

Tusser  (ttis'er),  Thomas.  English  verse  wTiter.  [Good  Husbandry .] . 15247-1580. 

Tuttle  (t0t'’l),  Charles  Wesley.  American  astronomer . 1829 — 1881. 

Tuyll,  van  (van  til'),  Isabelle  Agnes.  See  Charrierk,  de. 

Twain,  Mark  (mark  twan').  Pseudonym  of  Samuel  Langhornb  Clemens,  and 
originally  of  Capt.  Isaiah  Sellers  in  the  New  Orleans  44  Picayune.” 

Twesten  (tvSs't^n),  Karl.  German  ctatesman  and  author . 1820 — 1870. 

Twiggs  (twTgz),  David  Emanuel.  American  general . 1790 — 1862. 

Twlss  (twts),  Travers,  Sir.  English  jurist . 1809—1897. 

Tychsen  (tlx's^n),  Olaus  Gerhard.  German  Orientalist . 1734 — 1815. 

Tyler  (ti'ler),  John.  Tenth  president  of  the  United  States  (1841-45) . 1790 — 1862. 

Tyler,  Lyon  Gardiner.  Pres,  of  William  and  Mary  College  (1888-  ) . 1853  - . 

Tyler,  Moses  Coit.  American  educator  and  author . 1835 — 1900. 

Tyler,  Tegheler,  or  Heller,  Walter,  or  Wat.  English  rebel .  ?  — 1381. 

Tyler,  William  Seymour.  American  classical  scholar  and  educator . 1810 — 1897. 

Tylor  (ti'ler),  Edward  Burnett,  Sir.  English  anthropologist . 1832 — 1917. 

Tyndale,  or  Tlndal  (tTn'dSl),  William.  English  reformer  and  martyr .  ?  — 1536. 

Tyndall  (tTn'dal),  John.  British  physicist . 1820 — 1893. 

Tyng  (ting),  Stephen  Higginson.  American  clergyman  and  author . 1800 — 1885. 

Tyrwhltt  (tirTt),  Thomas.  English  philologist,  and  antiquary . 1730—1780. 

Tyson  (ti's’n),  Edward.  English  physician  and  anatomist . 1650—1708. 

Tytler  (tlt'ler),  Alexander  Fraser.  Lord  Woodliouselee.  Scottish  historian. 1747 — 1813. 
Ty tier,  Patrick  Fraser.  Son  of  A.  F.  Scot.  hist.  [History  of  Scotland.]. ..  1791— 1849. 

Tyutchev  (tyd6t'chSf),  Feodor  Ivanovich.  Russian  poet. . 1803 — 1^73. 

Tzschirner  (chlr'ner),  Heinrich  Gottlieb.  German  theologian . 1778 — 1828. 

Tzu  Hsi  An  (tsfi'she'an').  Consort  of  the  emperor  Hsien-feng  ( d .  1861).  Ma¬ 
ternal  aunt  of  Kuang-hsu.  Chinese  regent  and  empress  dowager . 1834—1908. 


U 

Uberweg  (ii'ber-vaK),  Friedrich.  German  philosopher.  [Hist,  of  Philos.]  .1826 — 1871. 
Uccello  (ooLchgl'lo),  Paolo.  Real  name  Paolo  di  Dono.  It.  painter.  1396  or  1397—1475. 
Udall  (ii'ddl),  or  uvedale,  Nicholas.  English  teacher  and  dramatist.  [Ralph 

Roister  Roister.'] . 1505  1556. 

Ugglone,  d’  (dood-jo'na),  Marco.  See  Oggione,  d’. 

Uhde,  von  (fon  oo'de),  Fritz.  German  painter .  . .  1S43— 1911. 

Uhland  (oo'lant),  Johann  Ludwig.  German  lyric  poet,  philologist,  and  histo¬ 
rian  of  literature . . . ; . .  ..L8/--1862. 

ujfalvy  (S5'y’f51-ve),  Karoly  Jeno  (Charles  Eugene).  Hungarian  traveler, 

and  philologist  and  author  in  France . ■■■■  •  •  11 

Ukhtomsln  ( obK'tom-skT^Esper  Esperovich,  Prince.  Russian  author  and  poet.  1861  - 

Ulfilas  (ul'fi-lda),  or  Wulfila  (wool'ff-ld).  Bishop  of  the  Goths.  [Meso- 

Gothic  Bible ,  earliest  knoicn  specimen  of  the  Teutonic  languages.] . •  -oil.'-  381 

Ullmann  («61'man),  Karl.  German  theologian . . . . . . ■  . . iSS' 

Ulloa,  de  (da  ool-yo'ip,  Antonio.  Spanish  mathematician  and  naval  officer  .1716-  L  95. 
uipian  (ul'pT-Sn).  Domitius  Ulpianus.  Roman  jurist,  born  at  Tyre ..... .  .  110.'  228. 

Ulrich  von  Megerle  (ool'nK  fon  ma'gSr-le).  See  Abraham  a.  Sancta-Clara. 

Ulrlcl  (ool-ret'se),  Hermann.  German  philosopher  and  critic .  ISUb 

Umberto  (oom-bBr'to)  I.  See  Humbert  I.  „ 

Uncas  (un'kas).  Pequot  sachem  of  the  Mohicans. - - . 

Underwood  (un'der-wobd),  Lucien  Marcus.  American  botanist .  ,853  -1901. 

Unger  (56ng'er),  Franz.  Austrian  paleontologist .  '  "iroC-J{qi" 

Unger,  Joseph.  Austrian  statesman  and  jurist . . .  • 

Upham  (Hp'Sm),  Charles  Wentworth.  American  author .  ISO  - 

Upliam.  Thomas  Cogswell.  American  metaphysician.  . . *'  ^a’a 

Upjohn  (lip'jSn),  Richard.  English-American  architect . •  •  •  •• . JS*’ 

Up  ohn.  Richard  Mitchell.  Son  of  R.  English-American  architect . 1628-  96 

Urban  (QrOidn)  II.  Odo.  _PoPe  (1088-99).  [F,rst  Crusade. ] .  ■  W  ;-  »  - 

urban  V.  Guillaume  de  Gnmoard.  Pope  (1362-70) .  .309  )  I). 

Urban  VI.  Bartolommeo  Prignam.  Pope  (13i 8-89) . ,313  -3S. 

food,  fcfbt ;  out,  oil ;  chair  ;  go  ;  sing,  iijk  ;  then,  thin  ;  nature,  verdure  (250) 


Bom.  Died. 

Urban  Vm.  Maffeo  Baroerini  Pope  (1623-44) . 1568 — 1644. 

Ure  (ur),  Andrew.  Scottish  chemist.  [ Dictionaries .]« ....  -  . 1778 — 1857 

Urfd,  <F  (diir'fa'),  Honors.  French  romancer.  [Astrke.\ j . . 1568 — 1625. 

Uriu  (oo're-yoo).  Baron  Uriu  Sotokiclii.  Jap.  naval  officer.  [Chemulpo,  1904. ]\8£A  - . 

Ur  quart  (Gr'kdrt),  or  Urchard,  Thomas,  Sir.  Scottish  author  and  translator.  161 1  —  1660. 

Urquhart  (Qr'kdrt),  David.  Scottish  writer  and  politician . 1805 — 1877. 

Urqulza,  dejda  oor-ke'sa;  268),  Justo  Jos^.  Argentine  gen.  and  polit . 1800 — 1870. 

Uspenskl  (oos'pgn-ski),  Glyeb  Ivanovich.  Russian  author . 1840 — 1902. 

UBSher  (ush'er),  James.  Irish  prelate  aud  author.  [Biblical  chronology.]..  .1581—1666. 


Vacherot  (vislFro'),  Etienne.  French  philosopher . 1809—1897. 

Valckenaer  (viil'ke-nar),  Lodewijk  Kasper.  Dutch  philol.  and  critic . 1715 — 1785. 

Val'demar  See  Waldemar 

Valdes  (val-das'),  Armando  Palacio.  See  Palacio  Valdes,  Armando. 

Valdes,  Juan  Melendez.  See  Melendez  Valdes,  Juan. 

Vald^S,  de  (da  val-das'),  Juan.  Spanish  reformer  in  Italy . 15007-1541. 

Valdivia,  de  (da  val-de'vya),  Pedro.  Spanish  conqueror  of  Chile . fl.  15th  cent 

Valenciennes  (va'laN'sygn'),  Pierre  Henri.  French  landscape  painter . 1750 — 1819. 

Valens  (va'lenz),  Flavius.  Roman  emperor  of  the  East  (364-378) . ab.  328 —  378. 

Valentin  (va'l<?n-ten),  Gabriel  Gustav.  German  physiologist . 1810 — 1883. 

Valentine  (vSl'en-tin),  Saint.  Ecclesiastical  martyr  at  Rome . ?  —  ab.  270. 

Valentin'lan,  or  Valentinia'nus,  I.  Roman  emperor  (364-375) . .  321—  375 

Valentinian,  or  Valentinianus,  IU.  Roman  emperor  (425-455) . ab.  419-  455. 

Valera  y  Alcala  Galiano  (va-la'rii  e  al'ka-la'  gal-ya'n5),  Juan.  Spanish 

statesman,  novelist,  and  critic . 1824 — 1906. 

Vale'rian.  Publius  Licinius  Valerianus.  Roman  emperor  (253-260) .  ?  —  260. 

Valla  (val'la),  Laurentius.  Lorenzo  della  Valle.  Italian  philologist . 1407 — 1457» 

Vallandigham  (vri-l£n'dY-g&m),  Clement  Laird.  American  politician . 1820 — 1871 

Vallisnerl  (vables-na're),  Antonio.  Italian  naturalist . 1661 — 1730. 

Valois  de  la  Mare,  de  (de  val'wii'  de  la  m(ir'),  Charles.  French  antiquary. .  1671 — 1747- 

Valpy  (vSl'pY),  Richard.  English  classical  scholar . 1754 — 1836. 

V£mb6ry  (vam'ba-re),  Herman  (Anninius).  Hung.  trav.  aud  Orientalist _ 1832—1913. 

Van,  Van  der.  For  Dutch  and  Flemish  names  beginning  with  these  elements, 
see  the  specific  names. 

Vanbrugh  (v5n-broo'),  or  Vanburgh,  John,  Sir.  Eng.  dram,  and  architect  .1664 — 1726. 

Van  Brunt  (v5n  brunt'),  Henry.  American  architect . 1832—1903 

Van  Buren  (v5n  bu'ren),  Martin.  Eighth  president  of  the  U.  S.  (1837-41)..  .1782 — 1862. 

Vancouver  (v5n-koo'ver),  George.  English  navigator . 1758 — 1798,. 

Vandal  (vaN'dal'),  Louis  Jules  Albert,  Count.  French  historian  and  author.  1853 — 1910. 
Vandamme  (vaN'dam'),  Dominique  Joseph  or  Rene,  Comte  d’Unebourg. 

French  general . 1771 — 1830. 

Vanderbilt  (vSn'der-bTlt).  Cornelius.  Commodore.  American  capitalist. .  .1794 — 1877. 

Vanderbilt,  William  Henry.  Son  of  Cornelius.  American  capitalist . 1821 — 1885. 

Vanderlyn  (v5n'der-lTn),  John.  American  historical  and  portrait  painter..  .1775 — 1852. 
van  de  Velde  (van'  de  vgl'de),  William  (Du.  Willem).  The  Elder.  Dutch 

marine  painter  in  England . 1610 — 1693. 

van  de  Velde,  William  (Du.  Willem).  The  Younger.  Son  of  preceding. 

Dutch  marine  painter  in  England . 1633 — 1707. 

Van  Dorn  (vXn  d6rn'),  Earl.  American  Confederate  general . 1820 — 1863v 

Van  Dyck,  sometimes  Vandyke  (v5n  dik'),  Anthony,  Sir.  Flemish  portrait 

painter,  for  some  years  in  England,  where  he  died .  1599 — 1641 

van  Dyck,  Ernest  Marie  Hubert.  Dutch  operatic  tenor . 1861  - - 

van  Dyke  (v5n  dik'),  Henry.  American  clergyman,  author,  and  teacher _ 1852  - 

Van  Dyke,  John  Charles.  American  art  critic  and  educator . 1856  - 

Vane  (van),  Henry,  Sir.  Sir  Harry  Vane.  English  republican  statesman...  16 13 — 1662 
van  Erpen  (van  Sr'pcn),  Thomas.  See  Erpenius. 

Van  Hise  (v5n  his'),  Charles  Richard.  Amer.  geologist.  Pres  Univ.  of  Wis.1857— 1918 

Van  Horne  (v5n  h8rn'),  William  Cornelius,  Sir.  Am.  railroad  manager . 1843 — 1915* 

Vanini  (va-ne'ne),  Lucilio.  Julius  Caesar.  Italian  philosopher . 15857-1619 

Vanloo  (vaN'lo'),  Charles  Andr£.  Carle  Vanloo.  French  painter . 1705 — 1765 

Vanloo,  Jean  Baptiste.  Brother  of  Charles  Andrh.  French  painter . 1684 — 1745. 

Vanni  (van'ne),  Cavaliere  Francesco.  Italian  painter . 1563?-1609i 

Vannuccl  (van-noot'che),  Pietro.  See  Perugino. 

Vanolls  (vSn'6-lts),  Bysshe.  Pseudonym  of  James  Thomson. 

Van  Rensselaer  (v5n  rSn'se-ler),  Solomon.  American  general . 1774 — 1852. 

Van  Rensselaer,  Stephen.  The  Patroon.  American  statesman . 1765 — 1839. 

van  Rooy  (van  ro'e),  Anton.  Dutch  operatic  basso . 1870  - . 

van  Schendel  (van  skSn'dSl),  Petrus.  Belgian  painter . 1806 — 1870. 

van’t  Hoff  (vant  hof'),  Jacobus  Hendricus.  See  Hoff. 

Vanvitelll  (van've-tsi'le),  Luigi.  Italian  architect . 1700 — 1773. 

Van  Wart  (vtfn  w6rt'),  Isaac.  One  of  the  captors  of  Major  John  AndrO . 1760 — 1828. 

Varchi  (vjir'ke),  Benedetto.  Italian  historian  and  poet . 1502 — 1565. 

Varen  (va'rcn),  or  Varenius  (va-ra'ne-dos),  Bernhard.  Dutch  geographer .  .1622 — 1650? 

Vargas  (var'gas),  Jos£  Maria.  Spanish  physician.  Pres,  of  Venezuela . 1786 — 1854. 

Vargas,  de  (da  var'gas),  Luis.  Spanish  painter . 1502 — 1568. 

Varnhagen,  de  (da  var'na-zhSN'),  Francisco  Adolfo.  Brazilian  author . 1816 — 1878- 

Varnhagen  von  Ense  (farn'ha-gen  fon  gn'ze),  Karl  August.  German  bio¬ 
graphical,  historical,  and  miscellaneous  writer . 1785 — 1858. 

Varoli  (va'ro-le),  Costanzo.  Italian  anatomist.  [Pons  Varolii.] . 15437-1575. 

Varro  (v&r'o),  Marcus  Terentius.  Roman  scholar  and  writer . B.  c.  116 —  277 

Vasa,  Gustavus.  See  Gustavus  I. 

Vasari  (va-za're),  Giorgio.  It.  painter,  architect,  and  biographer  of  artists. .  .1511 — 1574. 
Vasco  da  Gama  (vas'ko  dii  ga'ma).  See  Gama,  da. 

V&squez  de  Coronado  (vas'kath  da  ko/r6-na'fcho  ;  146).  See  Coronado,  de. 

Vassar  (Wts'er),  Matthew.  American  philanthropist.  [Vassar  College.]. .  ..1792 — 1868.. 

Vater  (fa'ter),  Johann  Severin.  German  philologist  and  theologian . 1771 — 1826. 

Vattel,  de  (de  va'tgl' ;  vat'el),  Emmerichs.  Swiss  publicist  and  jurist.  [Law 

of  Nations.] . 1714 — 1767. 

Vauban,  de  (de  vo'baN'),  S^bastien  le  Prestre,  Marquis.  French  military  en¬ 
gineer  and  marshal . ..1633 — 1707. 

Vancanson,  de  (de  vo'kaN'sSN'),  Jacques.  Fr.  mechanician.  [Automata.]. 110^ — 1782. 
Vaudreuil,  de  (de  vo'drQ'y’),  Philippe  de  Rigaud,  Marquis.  French  governor 

of  Canada . 16407-1725. 

Vaudreuil— Cavagnal,  de  (-ka'va'ny&l'),  Pierre  Francois  de  Rigaud,  Marquis. 

Son  of  preceding.  Last  French  governor  of  Canada . 1698 — 1765. 

Vaugelas,  de  (de  vo'zhe-la'),  Claude  Favre.  French  grammarian . . 1585 — 1650. 

Vaughan  (v6n),  Charles  John.  Dean  of  Llandaff.  English  author . 1816 — 1897.. 

Vaughan,  Henry.  The  Silurist.  British  poet . 1622 — 1695; 

Vaughan,  Herbert  Alfred.  English  cardinal . 1832—1903. 

Vaughan,  John,  Sir.  British  general  in  America . 17487-1795. 

Vaughan,  Robert.  Eng.  divine,  hist.,  and  ed.  Brit.  44  Quarterly  Review  ”. .  .1795 — 1868. 
VaulabellO,  de  (de  vo'la'bSl'),  Achille  Tenaille.  Fr.  hist,  and  journalist. ...  1799 — 1879. 

Vauquelin  (vo'k’-l^N'),  Louis  Nicolas.  French  chemist.  [Chromium.] . 1763 — 1829. 

Vautier  (vo'tya'),  Benjamin.  Swiss-German  genre  painter . 1829—1898. 

Vaux  (v6ks),  Calvert.  English-American  landscape  gardener . 1824 — 1895. 

Vaux,  Roberts.  American  philanthropist .  1786 — 1836. 

Vaux,  de  (de  vo'),  Noel  de  Jourda,  Count.  Marshal  of  France . 1705 — 1788. 

Vedder  (v^d'er),  Elihu.  American  painter  and  illustrator . 1836  - . 

Vega,  de  la  (va'ga),  Garcilaso.  See  Garcjlaso  de  la  Vega. 

Vega  Carpio.  de  (da  va'ga  kar'pyo),  Lope  F^lix.  Sp.  poet  and  dramatist.. ..  1562 — 1635. 
Vega,  von  (fon  fa'ga),  Georg,  Baron.  Ger.  math.  [Logarithmic  tables ,  etc.]..  1754—1 802. 

Vehse  (fa'ze),  Karl  Eduard.  German  historian . 1802 — 1870. 

Veit  (fit),  Philipp.  Germnn  historical  painter . 1793—1877. 

Veltch  (vech),  John.  Scottish  metaphysician . . 1829 — 1894. 

Vela  (va'la),  Vincenzo.  Italian  sculptor . 1822 — 1891. 

K  =  ch  in  G.  icli,  ach  (144) ;  boN  ;  yet ;  zh  =  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Gums* 
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,  ,  Born.  Died. 

Velasquez  (va-l'as'kath),  or  Velazquez  (va-lath'kath ;  2G8),  Diego  Rodriguez 

de  Silva  y._  Spanish  painter .  . 1599— 1G60. 

Velpeau  (vgl'po'),  Alfred  Armand  Louis  Marie.  French  surgeon . 1795—1807. 

Venable  (vgu'o-b’l),  William  Henry.  American  educator  and  author . 1880  - . 

Vendome,  de  (de  vaN'dom'),  Louis  Joseph,  Duke.  French  general . 1054—1712. 

Venedey  (fa'ne-di),  Jakob.  German  politician  and  author . 1805 — 1871. 

Veneziano  (va'nSt-sya'no),  Agostino.  Real  name  Agostino  de'  Musi.  Italian 

engraver . .  0,  j5,jj  gent, — aft.  1535. 

Ventura  de  Raullca  (vgn-too'ra  da  rou'le-ka),  Gioacchino.  Father  Ven¬ 
tura.  Italian  pulpit  orator . 1792 _ 1801. 

Vera  (vfi'ra),  Augusto.  Italian  philosopher . 1813 — 1885. 

Verbeck  (ver-bSk'),  Guido  Fridolin.  Du. -Am.  missionary  and  edu.  in  Japan .  1830—1898. 

Ver  Beck  (vSr  b6k'),  William  Francis.  American  illustrator . 1858  - •. 

Verboeckhoven  (vSr-bdbk'bo-vSn),  Eugene  Joseph.  Belgian  painter . 1798—1881. 

Verdi  (viir'de),  Giuseppe.  Italian  musical  composer . 1813 — 1901. 

Vere,  de  (de  ver'),  Aubrey,  Sir.  See  De  Verb. 

Vore,  de,  Aubrey  Thomas.  See  De  Verb. 

Vere,  de,  Edward,  seventeenth  Earl  of  Oxford.  Eng.  poet  and  courtier . 1550—1004. 

Vereshchagin  (vyg'rg-slicha'gln),  Vasili  Vasilevich.  Russian  war  painter.  ..1842— 1904. 

Verga  (vSr'ga),  Giovanni.  Italian  novelist . 1840 — 1922. 

Vergennes,  do  (de  vSr'zhSn'),  Charles  Gravier,  Count.  French  statesman. ..  1717 — 1787. 

Vergil  (vfir'jll).  Publius  Vergilius  (or  Virgilius)  Maro.  Roman  poet . B.  c.  70-19. 

Vergil,  Polydore.  Italian  historian  in  England . 14707-1555. 

Vergniaud  (vgr'nyo'),  Pierre  Victurnien.  French  revolutionist . 1753—1793. 

Verlaine  (ver'lSn'),  Paul.  French  symbolistic  poet . 1844 — i896. 

Vermeer  (fSr-mar'),  Jan.  Of  Delft.  See  Meek,  van  deb,  Jan  (1032 — 75). 

Vermigli  (vgr-mel'ye),  Pietro.  See  Peteb  Martyr. 

Verne  (v§rn;  Angl.  vflru),  Jules.  French  romauoer . 1828—1905. 

Vernet  (vSr'nS'),  Antoine  Charles  Horace.  Carle  Vemet.  Son  of  C.  J. 

French  painter . 1758—1830. 

Vernet,  Claude  Joseph.  Joseph  Vernet.  French  marine  painter . 1714—1789. 

Vernet,  Emile  Jean  Horace.  Horace  Vemet.  Son  of  A.  C.  H.  French 

painter  of  military  subjects . 1789—1863. 

Vernon  (vQr'nSn),  Edward.  Old  Grog.  English  admiral . 1684—1757. 

Vdron  (va'r8N'),  Louis  Desird.  Doctor  Veron.  French  journalist . 1798 — 1807. 

Veronese  (va'rS-na'sa),  Paul.  See  Caoliari,  Paolo. 

Verplanck  (ver-plai)k'),  Gulian  Crommelin.  American  author . 1786—1870. 

Verrazano,  da  (vgr'rat-sa'no),  Verrazani  (vSr'rat-sa'ne),  or  Verrazzano. 

Giovanni.  Florentine  navigator . 14807-1527. 

Verri  (vgr're),  Pietro,  Count.  Italian  political  economist . 1728 — 1797. 

Verrill  (ver'Tl),  Addison  Emory.  American  zoologist . 1839  - . 

Verrocchio,  del  (dgl  vgr-rok'kyo),  Andrea.  Italian  sculptor  and  painter _ 1435 — 1488. 

Verstegen  (ver-ste'gcn),  Richard.  Real  name  Rowlands.  Eng.  antiquary. .  .fl.  1505 — 1620. 

Vertot,  de  (de  vgr'to'),  Reng  Aubert,  Abbg.  French  historian . 1055 — 1735. 

Vertue  (vfir'tg),  George.  English  engraver . 1684 — 1750. 

Vespasian  (v8s-pa'zhl-Sn).  Titus  Flavius  Sabinus  Vespasianus.  Roman 

emperor  (69-79) .  9 —  79. 

Vespucci  (vgs-poot'clie),  Amerigo.  (Lai.  Amer'icus  Vespu'cius  )  Italian 

navigator  from  whom  America  is  named . 1451 — 1512. 

Vestris  (vgs'trls),  Lucia  Elizabeth,  born  Bartolozzi.  Mrs.  Charles  James 

Mathews.  English  actress  and  operatic  contralto . 1797 — 1850. 

Veuillot  (vfi'yo'),  Louis.  French  journalist  and  author . 1S13 — 1883. 

Vezin  (ve'zln),  Hermann.  German  actor  in  England,  born  in  America . 1829 — 1910. 

Vi Tl'dot— Garcia  (vyar'dS'-gar-se'a),  (Michelle)  Pauline.  Daughter  of  Manuel 

Garcia  (1775-1832).  Mine.  Louis  Viardot.  Fr.  operatic  mezzo-soprano .  1821 — 1910. 
Viassolo  (vyas-so'lo),  Giovanni  Battista.  See  Federici,  Camillo. 

Viaud  (vyo),  Louis  Marie  Julien.  See  Loti,  Pierre. 

Vibert  (ve'bSr'),  Jelian  Georges.  French  genre  painter . . .  .1840 — 1902. 

Vicente  (ve-sen'tg),  Gil.  Portuguese  dramatist . 14707-1536? 

Vico  (ve'ko),  Giovanni  Battista.  Italian  philosopher . 10G87-1744. 

Vicq  d’ Azyr  (vek  da'zer'),  Fglix.  French  anatomist . 1748 — 1794. 

Victor  (vek'tor'),  Claude  Perrin.  Due  de  Belluno.  Marshal  of  France . 1704 — 1841. 

vic'tor  Amade'US  II.  Duke  of  Savoy  (1675-1730),  king  of  Sicily  (1713-20), 

and  king  of  Sardinia  (1720-30) . 1606 — 1732. 

Vic'tor  Emman'uel  I.  King  of  Sardinia  (1802-21) . 1759—1824. 

Victor  Emmanuel  II.,  of  Sardinia  (1849-01),  and  first  king  of  Italy  (1861-  78)  1820 — 1878. 

Victor  Emmanuel  III.  Son  of  Humbert.  King  of  Italy  (1900-  ) . 1809  - . 

Victoria  (vlk-to'rl-d).  Alezandri'na  Victo'ria.  Queen  of  Great  Britain  and 

Ireland  (1837-1901),  and  empress  of  India  (1876-1901) . 1819 — 1901. 

Vicuna  y  Mackenna  (ve-koon'ya  e  mak-kgn'a),  Benjamin.  Chilean  hist...  1831 — 1880. 

Vida  (ve'da),  Marco  Girolamo.  Italian  Latin  poet . . ab.  14S0 — 1500. 

Vidocq  (ve'dok'),  Francois  Eugene.  French  convict  and  detective . 1775—1857. 

Vield  (ve'la'),  Egbert  Ludovickus.  American  engineer  and  soldier . 1825 — 1902. 

Vlen  (vyilN),  Joseph  Marie.  French  historical  painter . 1716 — 1809. 

Viennet  (vye'nS'),  Jean  Pons  Guillaume.  French  politician  and  author . 1777—1868. 

Vierge  (vySr'ha;  172),  Dauiel.  ( Daniel  Urrabieta  Vierge.)  Spanish  illustrator. 1S51 — 1904. 

Vieta  (vya'ta),  or  Vifete  (vy&t),  Francois.  French  mathematician . 1540—1603. 

Vietor  (fe'e-tor),  Wilhelm.  German  philologist  and  phonetician . 1850  - . 

Vieuxtemps  (vyfPtaN'),  Henri.  Belgian  violinist  and  composer . 1820 — 1881. 

Vigfusson  (vTg'fob-sdn),  Gu&brandr.  Icelandic  philologist . 1827 — 1889. 

Vignola,  da  (da  ven-yo'la),  Giacomo.  Giacomo  Barocchio.  It.  architect..  .1507 — 1573. 

Vigny,  de  (de  ven'ye'),  Alfred  Victor,  Count.  French  poet  and  novelist _ 1799—1863. 

Villani  (vel-la'ne),  Giovanni.  Italian  historian .  ?  — 1348. 

Villanueva,  de(da  vel'ya-nwa'va),  Joaquin  Lorenzo.  Sp.  statesman . 1757 — 1837. 

Villard  (vY-lar'),  Henry.  German  financier  in  America . 1835 — 1900. 

Villari  (velGa-re),  Pasquale.  Italian  historian . 1827 — 1914. 

Villars,  de  (de  ve'l&r'),  Claude  Louis  Hector,  Duke.  Marshal  of  France . 1653—1734. 

Villegas,  de  (da  vel-ya'gas),  Esteban  Manuel.  Spanish  lyric  poet . 15967-1669. 

Viilehardouin,  de  (de  vel'&r'dwSN'),  Geoffroi.  French  historian . 11G0?-1213? 

Villble,  de  (de  veGel'),  Jean  Baptiste  St§raphin  Joseph,  Count.  French 

statesman,  and  minister  of  finance . 1773 — 1854. 

Villemain  (vel'm^N'),  Abel  Francois.  Fr.  historian  and  educationist . 1790 — 1870. 

Villena,  de  (da  vel-ya'na),  Enrique  de  Aragon,  Marquis.  Span,  scholar . 1384 — 1434. 

Villeneuve,  de  (de  vehnOv'),  Pierre  Charles  Jean  Baptiste  Silvestre.  French 

admiral.  [ Trafalgar .] . 1763 — 1806. 

Villeroi,  de  (de  vel'rwa'),  Francois  de  Neufville,  Duke.  Marshal  of  France. 1644 — 1730. 
Villers.  de  (de  ve'ISr'),  Charles  Francois  Dominique.  French  philosopher  ..1764 — 1815. 

Villiers  (viKerz  ;  -l-erz),  Charles  Pelham.  English  politician . 1802 — 1898. 

Villiers,  George.  See  Buckingham,  Duke  of. 

Villiers  de  l’lsle-Adam,  de  (de  ve'ya'  de  lel'-^daN'),  Philippe  Auguste  Ma¬ 
thias,  Count.  French  symbolistic  poet,  dramatist,  and  romancer . 1840 — 1889. 

Villoiaon,  de  (de  vel'wa'zSN'),  Jean  Baptiste  Gaspard  d’Ansse.  French 

Hellenist . 1753—1805. 

Villon  (ve'ySN' ;  ve^ON'),  Francois.  Real  name  Francois  de  Monlcorbier. 

French  lyric  poet . 1431 — aft.  1463. 

Vincennes,  de  {Eng.  pron.  vin-sSnz' ;  F.  pron.  de  vSN'sSn'),  Jean  Baptiste 

Bissot,  Sieur.  Canadian  founder  of  Vincennes,  Indiana . 1688 — 1736. 

Vincent  (vTn's^nt),  Charles  Edward  Howard,  Sir.  Eng.  pol.  and  author _ 1849 — 1908. 

Vincent,  George  Edgar.  Son  of  J.  H.  American  sociologist . 1864  - 

Vincent,  John  Heyl.  Am.  Methodist  Episcopal  bishop.  [Chautauqua.]  ..  ..1832 — 1920. 

Vincent,  Marvin  Richardson.  Am.  clergyman,  Bib.  scholar,  and  author . 1S34  - . 

Vincent,  William.  English  classical  scholar . 1739 — 1815. 

Vincent  de  Paul  (vSN'saN'de  pol'),  Saint.  French  Roman  Catholic  reformer. 

Founder  of  the  “  Sisters  of  Charity  ” . 1576 — 1660. 

Vinci,  da  (da  ven'che),  Leonardo.  Italian  painter,  sculptor,  architect,  and 

engineer.  [Last  Supper.  Mona  Lisa.] . 1452 — 1519. 

Vlnet  (ve'nJF).  Alexandre  Rodolphe.  Swiss  theologian  and  author . 1797 — 1847. 

Vinogradoff  (ve'no-gra'dSf),  Paul,  Sir.  Russian  historical  jurist  in  England.  1854  - . 

Viollet-le-Duc  (vyo'lS'-le-diik'),  Eugene  Emmanuel.  French  architect _ 1814 — 1879. 


Born.  Died. 

Viotti  (vySt'te),  Giovanni  Battista.  Italian  violinist . .  1753 — 1824 

Virchow  {Ger.  pron.  fer'Ko ;  Eng.  vfir'chou),  Rudolf.  German  pathologist.  1821 — 1902. 

Viret  (ve'rS7),  Pierre.  Swiss  Protestant  reformer . 1511 — 1571. 

Virgil  (vfir'jll).  Var.  of  Vergil. 

Vischer  (tlsh'er),  Friedrich  Theodor.  German  author . 1807—1887. 

Vischer,  Peter.  The  Elder.  German  sculptor  and  founder . 1455? -1529. 

Visconti  (ves-kon'te),  Ennio  Quirino.  Italian  archaeologist . 1751 — 1818. 

Visconti,  Matteo.  The  Great.  Lord  of  Milan . 1250 — 1322. 

Visconti-Veiiosta  (-va-nos'ta),  Emilio,  Marquis.  Italian  statesman . 1829 — 1906. 

Vite.  della  (dSl'la  ve'ta),  Giovanni.  See  Miel,  Jan. 

Vite,  della,  Timoteo.  Italian  painter . 1467 — 1523. 

Vitellius  (vi-tSl'T-ws),  Aulus.  Emperor  of  Rome  (69) .  15 —  69. 

Vitet  (ve'tS'),  Ludovic.  French  author  and  politician . 1802 — 1873. 

Vitruvius  Pollio  (vT-troo'vT-ws  p<51'T-o),  Marcus.  Roman  architect  and  en¬ 
gineer.  [De  Architectural . 1st  cent.  B.  c. 

Vittorino  da  Feltr8  (vet'to-re'no  da  fSl'tra).  Real  name  Viltorino  Eambol- 

dini.  Italian  humanist  and  educationist . 1378 — 1446. 

Vittorio  Emmanuele  (vet-to're-o  Sm'ma-nwa'la).  See  Victor  Emmanuel. 

Vivarini  (ve'va-re'ne),  Antonio.  Antonio  da  Murano.  Italian  painter .  ?  • — 1470? 

Vives  (ve'vas),  Juan  Luis.  Spanish  scholar  and  writer . 1492 — 1540. 

Vivian!  (ve-vya'ne),  Vincenzo.  Italian  mathematician . 1622 — 1703. 

Vivien  de  Saint— Martin  (ve'vySN'  de  s5N/-mar/t2N'),  Louis.  Fr.  geograph..  1802 — 1897. 

Vizcaino  (veth'ka-e'no ;  268),  Sebastian.  Spanish  navigator . 15507-1615. 

Vladimir  or  Wladimir  (vlSd'T-mlr ;  Buss.  pron.  vla-dye'mer).  The  Great. 

The  Saint.  Grand  prince  of  Russia  (980-1015) .  ?  — 1015. 

Vogel  (fo'gel),  Eduard.  German  traveler  in  Africa . 1829 — 1856. 

Vogel,  Hermann  Wilhelm.  German  photochemist . 1834 — 1898. 

Vogt  (foKt),  Karl.  German  naturalist  and  physiologist . 1817 — 1895. 

Vogue,  de  (de  vo'giia'),  Charles  Jean  Melchior,  Marquis.  Fr.  archaeologist.  .1829 — 1916. 
Vogue,  de,  Eugene  Marie  Melchior,  Viscount.  Cousin  of  preceding. 

French  historian  and  critic . 1S48 — 1910. 

Voigt  (font),  Johannes.  German  historian . 1786 — 1863. 

Voiture  (vwa'tiir'),  Vincent.  French  poet . . 1598 — 1G48. 

Voikmann  (folk'man),  Alfred  Wilhelm.  German  physiologist . 1801 — 1877. 

Vollmar,  von  (fon  fol'mar),  Georg  Heinrich.  German  Social  Dem.  leader.  .1850  - . 

Volney,  de  (v51'nT  ;  F.  pron.  de  vol'na'),  Constantin  Francois  de  Chasse- 

boeuf,  Count.  French  skeptical  author . . . 1757 — 1820. 

Volta  (vOl'ta),  Alessandro,  Count.  Italian  physicist.  [  Voltaic  pile.'] . 1745 — 1827. 

Voltaire,  de  (de  vol'tSr'),  Francois  Marie  Arouet.  French  philosopher  and 

author . 1694 — 1778. 

Volterra,  da  (da  vol-tgr'ra),  Daniele.  Pveal  name  Daniele  Bicciarelli.  Italian 

painter . 1509 — 1566. 

Vondel,  van  den  (van  dSn  vbn'dSl),  Joost.  Dutch  poet . 1587 — 1679. 

Vonnoll  (vbn'o),  Robert  William.  American  painter . 1858  - . 

Vorbsmarty  (vfi'rfish-mor^y’),  Mihily.  Hungarian  poet.  [SzSzat.] . 1800 — 1855. 

VOSS  (fos),  Johann  Heinrich.  German  poet  and  philologist . 1751 — 1826. 

Voss,  Richard.  German  dramatist  and  novelist . .  .1851 — 1918. 

Vossius  (vosh'T-ws),  Gerard  Jan.  Gerhard  Johann  Voss.  Ger.-Dutch  philol. .  1577 — 1649. 

Voynich  (voi'mch),  Ethel  Lilian,  bom  Boole.  Eng.  novelist.  [The  Gorf/fy.]  1864  - . 

Vries,  de  (de  vres'),  Hugo.  Dutch  botanist . 1848  - . 

VulpiU3  (fdoi'pe-oos),  Christian  August.  Ger.  novelist  and  playwftght . 1762 — 1827. 

W 

Waagen  (vii'gen),  Gustav  Friedrich.  German  art  critic . 1794 — 1868. 

Waco  (was),  Henry.  English  divine.  Dean  of  Canterbury  (1903-  ) . 1836  - . 

Wace  (vas),  erroneously  called  Robert.  Anglo-Norman  poet . fi.  1170. 

Wachtel  (vliK'tSl),  Theodor.  German  operatic  tenor . 1823 — 1893. 

Waddington  (wod'Tng-twn),  William  Henry.  French  archaeologist  and  states¬ 
man,  of  English  descent . 1826 — 1894. 

Wade  (wad),  Benjamin  Franklin.  American  senator . 1800 — 1878. 

Wade,  Thomas  Francis,  Sir.  English  diplomatist  in  China . 1818 — 1895. 

Wagner  (viig'ner),  Adolf.  German  writer  on  political  economy . 1835—1917. 

Wagner  (vag'nSr'),  Charles.  French  Protestant  pastor  and  author.  [The 

Simple  LifeJ . 1851 — 1918. 

Wagner  (vag'ner),  Moritz  Friedrich.  German  traveler  and  naturalist . 1813 — 1887. 

Wagner,  Siegfried.  Son  of  Wilhelm  Richard.  Conductor  and  composer  — 1869  - . 

Wagner,  (Wilhelm)  Richard.  Ger.  composer.  Originator  of  the  music  drama.  1S13 — 1883. 
Waite  (wat),  Morrison  Remick.  Chief  justice  of  the  United  States  (1874-88). 1S16 — 1888. 

Wakedeld  (wak'feld'),  Edward  Gibbon.  English  colonial  statesman . 1796 — 1862* 

Wakefield,  Gilbert.  English  philologist  and  critic . 1756 — 1801. 

Wakley  (wak'lT),  Thomas.  Eng.  surgeon.  Founded  Loudon  “  Lancet  ” . . . .  1795 — 1862. 

Walch  (viilK),  Christian  Wilhelm  Franz.  Ger.  ecclesiastical  historian.. . 172G — 1784. 

Walcott  (w61'k?7t),  Charles  Doolittle.  American  geologist . 1850  - . 

Waldeck-Rousseau  (val'dek'-rob'so'),  Pierre  Marie.  French  statesman ...  1846 — 1904. 
Waldemar  (wol'de-mar  ;  val'de-mar),  or  Valdemar,  I.  The  Great.  King  of 

Denmark  (1157-82) . 1131 — 11S2. 

Waldersee,  von  (fon  viil'der-za'),  Alfred,  Count.  German  general . 1832 — 1904. 

Waldseemiiller  (valt'za-miil'er;  265),  Martin.  Hylacomglus.  German  geog¬ 
rapher . . . 1470?-aft.  1513. 

Waldstein  (wald'stln),  Charles,  Sir.  American  archaeologist  in  England - 1856  - . 

Wales  (walz),  Edward  Albert  Christian  George  Andrew  Patrick  David, 

Prince  of.  Eldest  sou  of  King  George  V . 1894  - . 

Walewski  (va-lySf'ske ;  va-lySs'ke),  Alexandre  Florian  Joseph  Colonna, 

Count.  Son  of  Napoleon  I.  French  statesman,  born  in  Poland . 1810 — 1868. 

Walford  (w61'ferd),  Lucy  Bethia,  born  Colqulioun.  Scottish  novelist . 1845 — 1915. 

Walker  (wOk'er),  Amasa.  American  political  economist . 1799 — 1875. 

Walker,  Francis  Amasa.  Son  of  A.  Am.  educator  and  polit.  economist. . .  .1840—1897. 

Walker,  Frederick.  English  painter  and  illustrator . . . 1840 — 1875. 

Walker,  James.  American  divine.  President  of  Harvard  (1853-60) . 1794 — 1874. 

W alker,  John.  English  lexicographer  and  actor . 1732 — 1807. 

Walker,  John  Brisben.  American  editor  and  publisher . 1847  - . 

Walker,  Robert  James.  American  statesman . 1801 — 1869. 

Walker,  Sears  Cook.  American  mathematician . 1805 — 1853. 

Walker,  William.  Am.  adventurer  and  filibuster.  Executed  in  Honduras. .  1824 — 1860. 

WaUace  (wbl'as),  Alfred  Russel.  English  naturalist . 1823 — 1913. 

Wallace,  Horace  Binney.  American  author . 1817 — 1851. 

Wallace,  Lewis  (called  Lew).  American  general  and  author.  [Ben-Hur.]. .  1827 — 1905. 

Wallace,  WUliam,  Sir.  Scottish  hero  and  patriot . ab.  1272-1305. 

Wallace,  William  Vincent.  Irish  musical  composer . 1813 — 1865. 

Wallack  (wbl'dK),  James  William.  English-American  actor . 1794?-18G4. 

Wallack,  Lester.  Real  name  John  Johnstone  Wallack.  American  actor - 1820 — 1888. 

Wallenstein,  von  (wSl'en-stin  ;  G.  foil  val'gn-shtin),  Albrecht  Wenzel  Euse¬ 
bius,  Duke  of  Friedland.  Austrian  general.  Assassinated . 1583— 1C34. 

Waller  (wbl'er),  Edmund.  English  poet . 1606 — 1687. 

Waller,  William,  Sir.  English  Parliamentary  general . 1597?-16G8. 

Wallis  (wSl'Ts),  John  English  mathematician . 1616 — 1703. 

Wallon  (va'ISN'),  Honri  Alexandre.  French  author . 1812 — 1904. 

Walmesley  (wbmz'lT  ;  wfilmz'la),  Charles.  Eng.  monk,  math.,  and  author.  1722 — 1797, 
Walpole  ( wol'pol ;  w51'pol),  Horatio,  or  Horace,  fourth  Earl  of  Orford.  Fourth 

son  of  the  following.  English  author  and  wit . 1717 — 1797. 

Walpole,  Robert,  first  Earl  of  Orford.  English  statesman . — 1676 — 1745. 

Walpole,  Spencer  Horatio.  English  politician . 1806 — 1898. 

Walsh  (wblsh),  Robert.  American  author  and  journalist . 1784 — 1859. 

Walsh,  William  J.  Irish  R.  C.  Archbishop  of  Dublin . 1841 — 1921. 

Walsingham  (wSl'sTng-am),  Francis,  Sir.  English  statesman . 15307-1590. 

Walter  (w8l'ter),  Hubert.  English  statesman  and  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  ?  — 1205. 
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Walter  vvrgl'ter),  John.  Founder  of  the  “London  Times” . 173'j _ 1  x  1 ’ 

Walter,  Thomas  Ustick.  American  architect .  IS04 _ ikST 

Walther  von  der  Vogelwelde  (val'ter  fSn  der  fcFgifl-vi'de).  German  minne 

singer.  „ .  . .  ^  1198 _ 1993 

(wSl'tfin),  George.  Signer  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence . 1740— 1S0L 

Walton,  Izaak  English  writer.  [The  Compleat  Angler.] . 1503— 1083. 

Walworth  (wol  wurtli wSl'-),  Reuben  Hyde.  American" jurist . 1788—18(37. 

Wanarnaker  (wSn  a-mak'er),  Jolin.  American  mercliant,  and  postmaster- 

general  (1880-03) . . _  jggg  _ 

Wappers  (vap'ers),  Gustave.  Belgian  painter. .1803—1874 
W  arbeck  (wSr'bgkJ,  Perkin.  Pretender  to  the  crown  of  Eng.  Hanged . .  .  .  .  1474—140;)] 

Warburton  (wor'bur-twn),  Bartholomew  Eliott  George.  Irish  author . 1810 _ -1852. 

Warburton,  William.  English  prelate  ;  bishop  of  Gloucester  and  author _ 1608 — 1770. 

Ward  (word),  Adolphus  William,  Sir.  Eng.  writer  on  history  and  literature .1837  - 

Ward,  Arteinas.  American  Revolutionary  general . 1727 _ igoy 

Ward,  Artemus.  Pseudonym  of  Charles  Farrar  Browne. 

Ward,  Edward  Matthew.  English  historical  painter . 1816—1879 

Ward,  Herbert  D.,  Mrs.  See  Phelps,  Elizabeth  Stuart. 

Ward,  James.  English  educator  and  philosophical  writer . 1843  _ 

Ward,  John  Quincy  Adams.  American  sculptor . . . 1910! 

Ward,  Joseph  George,  Sir.  New  Zealand  cabinet  officer . 1857  _ , 

Ward,  Lester  Frank.  American  biologist  and  sociologist .  1841 _ 1913 

Ward,  Mary  Augusta,  born  Arnold.  Mrs.  Humphry  Ward.  Eng!  novelist! !  185 1—1 920*. 

Ward,  Thomas  Humphry.  English  writer  on  art  and  literature . 1845  _ . 

Ward,  William  George.  English  Roman  Catholic  theologian . .1812 — 1882. 

Ward,  William  Hayes.  American  Assyriologist  and  editor . 1835 _ 1916. 

War©  (wgr),  Henry.  American  clergyman  and  professor  of  divinity . 1764 — 1845. 

War©,  Henry.  Son  of  preceding.  American  clergyman . 1794 — 1843. 

Ware,  William.  _  Brother  of  Henry ,  Jr.  American  author.  [Zenobia.] _ 1797—1852. 

Warfield  (w6r'feld),  David.  American  actor.  [The  Music  Master.] . I860 - . 

Waring  (w&r'Tng),  Edward.  English  mathematician . 1734 — 1798. 

Waring,  George  Edwin.  American  soldier  (colonel)  and  sanitary  engineer. .  1833— 1898. 

Warrnan  (wOr'man),  Cy.  American  author  and  journalist . 1855—1914. 

Warner  (wSr'ner),  Charles  Dudley.  American  author . 1829—1900. 

Warner,  Olin  Levy.  American  sculptor . 1844— 1896. 

Warner,  Seth.  American  Revolutionary  officer . 1743 — 1784. 

Warner,  Susan.  Elizabeth  Wetherell.  Am.  author.  [Wide,  Wide  World.].  1819— 1885. 

Warner,  William.  English  poet.  [Albion’s  England.] . 1558?-1609. 

Warren  (wSr'Sn),  Gouverneur  Kemble.  American  general . 1830—1882. 

Warren,  John.  Brother  of  Joseph.  American  physician . 1753 — 1815. 

Warren,  John  Borlase,  Sir.  English  admiral . . . 1753 — 1822. 

Warren,  John  Collins.  Son  of  Dr.  John.  Amer.  phys.  and  anatomist . 1778—1856. 

Warren,  Joseph.  Amer.  physician  and  general.  Killed  at  Bunker  Hill . 1741—1775. 

Warren,  Peter,  Sir.  British  admiral . . 1703 — 1752. 

Warren,  Samuel.  English  author.  [ Ten  Thousand  a  Year.] . 1.807 — 1877. 

Warren,  William.  American  comedian . 1812 — 1888. 

Warren,  William  Fairfield.  American  educationist . 1833  - . 

Warrington  (w5r'Tng-tmi),  Lewis.  American  naval  officer . 1782 — 1851. 

Warton  (wOr'twn),  Joseph.  English  poet  and  critic . 1722 — 1800. 

Warton,  Thomas.  Brother  of  Joseph.  Eng.  poet  laureate  and  critic . 1728 — 1790. 

Warwick  (wbr'Tk),  John  Dudley,  Earl  of,  and  Duke  of  Northumberland. 

Father  of  Lord  Guilford  Dudley.  Beheaded  .  . 15027-1553. 

Warwick,  Richard  Neville,  Earl  of.  The  Kingmaker.  English  warrior  and 

statesman . 1428 — 1471. 

Washburn  (wSsh'bwrn),  Cadwallader  Colden.  Brother  of  Elihu  B.  Wash- 

burne.  American  general,  political  leader,  and  gov.  of  Wisconsin  (1872-73).  1818 — 1882. 

Washburn©  (wSsh'Lmrn),  Elihu  Benjamin.  American  statesman . 1816 — 1887. 

Washington  (wosh'Tug-twn),  Booker  Taliaferro.  American  colored  edu¬ 
cator.  [ Tuskegee .] . * . ab.1859 — 1915. 

Washington,  George.  American  general,  and  first  president  of  the  U.  S. 

(1789-97) .  . 1732—1799. 

Waterhouse  (wS'ter-hous'),  Alfred.  English  architect . 1830 — 1905. 

Waterloo  (w6  ter-loo' ;  Du.  va'ter-lo'),  Antonis.  Du.  painter  and  engraver.  .1598 — 1662. 

Waterton  (w6'ter-twn),  Charles.  English  naturalist  and  traveler . 1782 — 1865. 

Watson  (w5t's*ln),  Henry  Brereton  Marriott.  Eng.  author,  born  in  Austi.-alia.  1863 — 1921. 

Watson,  James  Craig.  American  astronomer . 1838 — 1880. 

Watson,  John.  Ian  Maclaren.  Scottish  minister  and  novelist . 1850 — 1907. 

Watson,  Richard.  English  prelate  ;  bishop  of  Llandaff,  and  author . 1737 — 1816. 

Watson,  Rosamond  Marriott,  born  Ball.  Wife  of  H.  B.  M.  Eng.  poet . 1863  - . 

Watson,  Thomas.  English  poet . 1557?-1592. 

Watson,  Thomas  Edward.  American  author  and  politician . 1856  - . 

Watson,  William,  Sir.  English  poet . 1858  - . 

Watt  (w5t),  James.  Scottish  inventor . 1736 — 1819. 

Watteau  (va'to'),  Jean  Antoine.  French  painter . 1684 — 1721. 

Watterson  (wot'er-sim),  Henry.  American  journalist . 1840 — 1921. 

Watts  (wSts),  Alaric  Alexander.  English  poet  and  journalist . 1797 — 1864. 

Watts,  George  Frederick.  English  painter . 1817 — 1904. 

Watts,  Isaac.  English  dissenting  minister  and  poet.  [Watts's  Hymns.] - 1674 — 1748. 

WattS-Dunton  (-dun'tSn),  Walter  Theodore.  Eng.  poet,  novelist,  and  critic  *832 — 1914. 

Waugh  (w8),  Edwin.  English  writer  . 1817 — 1890. 

Wauters  (vo'tSr' ;  vo'ters),  Emile.  Belgian  painter . 1846  - . 

Way  (wa),  Samuel  James,  Sir.  Chief  justice  of  South  Australia . 1830 — 1910. 

Wayland  (wa'ISnd),  Francis.  American  divine  and  moral  philosopher . 1790 — 1865. 

Wayne  (wan),  Anthony.  American  Revolutionary  general . 1745 — 1796. 

Webb  (wgb),  Alexander  Stewart.  Son  of  J.  W.  American  general . 1835—1911. 

Webb,  James  Watson.  American  journalist . 1802 — 1884. 

Webb,  Sidney.  English  sociological  writer .  . 1859  - . 

Weber  (va'ber),  Albrecht.  German  Sanskrit  scholar . 1825 — 1901. 

Weber,  Alfred.  German  philosopher.  [History  of  Philosophy.] .  .  ..1835—1914. 

Weber,  Ernst  Heinrich.  Brother  of  Wilhelm  Eduard.  German  physiolo¬ 
gist.  [  Weber’s  law,  ] . 1795—1 878. 

Weber,  Georg.  German  historian . ••••••  .1808  1888. 

Weber,  Wilhelm  Eduard.  German  physicist.  [Magnetism  and  electricity.].  1804 — 1891. 

Weber,  von  (foil  va'ber),  Karl  Maria,  Baron.  German  musical  composer - 1786—1826. 

Webster  (wSiyster),  Daniel.  American  statesman  and  orator . 1782 — 1852. 

Webster,  John.  English  dramatist . 1 580?- 1 02.1? 

Webster,  Noah.  American  lexicographer . 1(68  1843. 

Webster,  Richard  Everard,  Sir.  See  Alverstone,  Baron. 

Weckerlin  (vSk'Sr'ISN'),  Jean  Baptiste  Theodore.  French  composer . 1821—1910. 

Wedderburil  (wSd'er-bQrn),  Alexander.  Baron  Loughborough,  and  Earl  of  ^ 

Rosslyn.  British  jurist  and  statesman . J  j;™ 

Wedgwood  (wgj'woSd),  Josiali.  English  potter . . . ,o. , 

Wedmore  (wSd'mor;  201),  Frederick,  Sir.  English  author  and  art  critic. ..1844  m 

Weed  (wed),  Thurlow.,  American  journalist . . .  ■  •  ••••••••  -1797—1882. 

Weems  (weinz),  Mason  Locke.  American  preacher  and  writer.  [Popular  but 

discredited  “  Life  of  Washington."] .  . . . .  .abt.  1,60— 182o. 

Weenix  (va'ulks),  Jan.  Son  of  following.  Dutch  painter,  esp.  of  animals.  .1640— 171  J. 

Weenlx.  Jan  Baptist.  The  Old.  Dutch  painter . . . 

WeertS  (vSrts),  Jean  Joseph.  French  painter . • 

Well  (vil),  Gustav.  German  Orientalist . . . . . 3™' 

Wellen,  VOn  (fon  vi'lgn),  Joseph.  Real  name  U  eil.  German  poet ........ .1.  -8  188.. 

Welngartner  (vin'gart'uer),  Felix.  Austrian  conductor,  composer,  and  author.  1863  — — . 
Weir  (wer),  Harrison  William.  Eng.  artist,  and  writer  on  natural  history. . .  18-4—1906. 

Weir,  John  Ferguson.  American  sculptor,  painter,  and  author . 1841  — — . 

Weir,  Robert  Walter.  American  painter . . . . ,  one  {a-i 

Weisbaoh  (vis'bax),  Julius.  German  mathematician . . j  •18uo  18‘“ 

Weishaupt  (vis'houpt),  Adam.  German  professor  of  canon  law,  and  founder 

of  the  order  of  the  “  Illuminati,”  a  humanitarian  society . . . . 1748-1830. 

Weismann  (vis'man),  August.  German  biologist.  [  H  eismanmstn.] . 1834— 1.>14. 
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Weiss  (vis),  Bernhard.  German  theologian . 1827  - • 

Wekerle  (va'ker-le),  Alexander.  Hungarian  statesman . 1843 — 1921. 

Welch  (wglch),  William  Henry.  American  pathologist . 1850  — — . 

Welcker  (vSl'ker),  Friedrich  Gottlieb.  German  archaeologist . 1781—1868. 

Welf.  See  Guelph  in  Vocab. 

Welles  (welz),  Gideon.  Secretary  of  the  U.  S.  navy  (1861-69) . . .  *1.802— 187S. 

Wellesley  ^wglz'lT),  Richard  Colley  Wellesley,  Marquis.  Brother  of  the  Duke 

of  Wellington.  British  statesman,  and  governor-general  of  India . 1760—1842. 

Wellhausen  (vSl'hou'zen),  Julius.  German  Biblical  critic . 1844  . 

Wellington  (wSl'Tng-twn),  Arthur  Wellesley,  first  Duke  of.  Brit,  general..  .1709— 1852. 

Wellman  (wSl'm&n),  Walter.  American  journalist  and  arctic  explorer . 1858  - . 

Wells  (w§lz),  Benjamin  Willis.  Am.  educator,  journalist,  and  literary  critic.  1856  - . 

WeUs,  Carolyn.  Mrs.  Hadwin  Houghton.  American  huD^oroud  writer.. .  ?  -• 

Wells,  David  Ames.  American  economist . 1828 — 1898. 

Wells,  Herbert  George.  English  author . I860  . 

Wells,  Horace.  American  dentist.  [. Anseslhesia .J . . 1815 — 1848. 

Welsbach,  von  (ton  vSls'baK),  Carl  Auer,  Freiherr.  Austrian  inventor. 

[  Welsbach  light.] . 1858  - * 

Wemyss  (wetnz),  Francis  Charteris,  ninth  Earl  of.  Eng.  politician . 1818 — 1914. 

Wenceslaus  (wgn'ses-16s)  or  Wenzel  (vSn'tsel).  The  Worthless.  The  German 
Kero.  Son  of  Charles  IV.  and  brother  of  Sigismund.  Holy  Roman  em¬ 
peror  (137S-1400),  and  king  (as  W.  IV.)  of  Bohemia  (1378-1419) .  1361—1419. 

Wendell  (w8n'd£l),  Barrett.  American  author  and  educator . 1855—1921. 

Wentworth  (wSnt/wfirth),  Benning.  Governor  of  New  Hampshire . 1696 — 1770. 

Wentworth,  John.  American  journalist . 1815—1888. 

Wentworth.  John,  Sir.  Nephew  of  Benning.  Gov.  of  New  Hampshire . 1737 — 1820. 

Werder,  von  (fon  ver'der),  August,  Count.  German  general . 1808 — 1887. 

Werff,  van  der  (van  dei  vSrf'),  Adrian.  Dutch  painter . 1659 — 1722. 

Wergeland  (var'ge-lan),  Henrik  Arnold.  Norwegian  poet . 1808—1845. 

Werner  (ver'ner),  Abraham  Gottlob.  Ger.  geol.  [Neptunian  theory.] . 1750 — 1817. 

Werner,  Friedrich  Ludwig  Zacharias.  German  dramatist . 1768 — 1823. 

Werner,  von  (fon  vgr'ner),  Anton  Alexander.  German  historical  painter. .  .1843  - . 

Wesley  (wgs'lT),  Charles.  Eng.  Meth.  preacher  and  hymn  writer . 1707 — 1788. 

Wesley,  John.  Brother  of  preceding.  English  founder  of  Methodism . 1703 — 1791. 

West,  Benjamin.  American  painter  in  England . 1738 — 1820. 

Westcott  (west'kwt),  Brooke  Foss.  English  bishop  and  Bib.  scholar . 1825 — 1901. 

Westcott,  Edward  Noyes.  American  story-writer.  [David  Ha  rum.'] . 1847—1898. 

Westermarck  (vSs'ter-mark),  Edward  Alexander.  Finnish  sociologist . 1862  - . 

Westinghouse  (wSs'tTng-housQ,  George.  Am.  inventor.  [Air  brake.] . 1846 — 1914. 

Westlake  (wSst'lak),  John.  English  legal  scholar  and  author . 1828 — 1913. 

Westmacott  (vv5st'md-k5t),  Richard,  Sir.  English  sculptor . 1775 — 1856. 

Westwood  (vkgst'wdbd).  Jolin  Obadiah.  English  entomologist . 1805 — 1893. 

Wetherell  (weth'er-el),  Elizabeth.  Pseudonym  of  Susan  Warner. 

Weyden,  van  der  (van  der  vi'den),  Rogier  or  Roger.  Flemish  painter.. ab.  1400 — 1464. 
Weyler  y  Nicolau  (wa'ler  e  ne'ko-la'do),  Yaleriano,  Marquis  of  Tenerife. 

Spanish  general  (esp.  in  Cuba)  and  politician . 1839  - . 

Wcyman  (wi'm#n),  Stanley  John.  English  novelist . . . 1855  - . 

Weyr  (vlr),  Rudolf.  Austrian  sculptor . 1847  - . 

Wharton  (iiwOr'tftn),  Edith,  born  Jones.  Am.  story-writer  and  novelist . 1862  - . 

Wharton,  Francis.  American  theologian  and  jurist . . 1820 — 1889. 

Wharton,  Henry.  English  clergyman  and  ecclesiastical  writer . 1664 — 1695. 

Wharton,  Philip  Wharton,  Duke  of.  S071  of  following.  Eng.  orator  and  poet. 1698— 1731. 

Wharton,  Thomas.  English  anatomist.  [Wharton's  duct.] . 1614 — 1673. 

Wharton,  Thomas,  first  Marquis  of  Wharton.  English  statesman . 1648 — 1715. 

Whately  (hwat'li),  Richard.  Archbishop  of  Dublin  and  author . 1787—1863. 

Wheatley  (hwet/lT),  Phillis.  American  negro  verse  writer,  born  in  Africa.  ,1753?-1784. 

Wheaton  (hwe'twn),  Henry.  American  publicist  and  diplomatist . 1785 — 1848. 

Wheatstone  (hwet/ston  ;  -stun),  Charles,  Sir.  English  physicist . 1802—1875. 

Wheeler  (hwgl'er),  Benjamin  Ide.  Am.  educator.  Pres  TJniv.  of  Cal . 1854  - . 

Wheeler,  Joseph.  American  general . 1836—1906. 

Wheeler,  William  Adolphus.  American  lexicographer . 1833—1874. 

Wheeler.  William  Almon.  Nineteenth  vice  pres,  of  the  U.  S.  (1877-81) . 1819 — 1887. 

Wheelock  (hwe'l<5k),  Eleazar.  American  clergyman.  Founder  and  first 

president  of  Dartmouth  College . 1711 — 1779. 

Wheelwright  (hwel'rit),  John.  Am.  clerg.  Founder  of  Exeter,  N.  H...ab.  1592 — 1679. 

Whewell  (hu'Sl),  William.  English  philosopher  and  scholar . 1794 — 1806. 

Whipple  (hwTpf’l),  Abraham.  American  naval  officer . 1733 — 1819. 

Whipple,  Edwin  Percy.  American  essayist  and  critic . 1819 — 1886. 

Whipple,  Henry  Benjamin.  American  Protestant  Episcopal  bishop . 1822 — 1901. 

Whistler  (hwTs'ler),  James  Abbott  M’Neill.  American  painter  and  etcher 

in  England . 1834—1903. 

Whiston  (lnvls'twn),  William.  English  divine  and  mathematician . 1667 — 1752. 

White  (hwit),  Andrew  Dickson.  American  scholar  and  diplomatist . 1832 — 1918. 

White,  Edward  Douglass.  Chief  justice  U.  S.  Supreme  Court  (1910-1921)....  1845— 1921. 

White,  George  Stuart,  Sir.  British  field  marshal.  [ Ladysmith .] . 1835—1912. 

White,  Gilbert.  Eng.  divine  and  naturalist.  [Nat.  Hist,  of  Selbome.] . 1720 — 1793. 

White,  Henry  Kirke.  Kirke  White.  English  poet . 1785 — 1S06. 

White,  Horace.  American  journalist  and  author .  1834 — 1916. 

White,  John  Williams.  American  classical  scholar . 1849 — 1917. 

White,  Joseph  Blanco.  English  author,  born  in  Spain . 1775 — 1841. 

White,  Richard  Grant.  American  author  and  Shakespeare  scholar . 1821 — 1885. 

White,  Stanford.  Son  of  Richard  Grant.  Am.  architect  and  decorator . 1853 — 1906. 

White,  Stewart  Edward.  American  story-writer . 1873  - . 

White,  William  Allen.  American  journalist  and  author . 1868  . 

Whltefield  (hwtt'feld),  George.  Eng.  Method,  preacher  and  revivalist . 1714 — 1770. 

Whitehead  (hwit'hgd'),  William.  English  poet . 1715 — 1785. 

Whiteing  (hwit'Tng),  Richard.  Eng.  journ.  and  author.  [No.  5  John  Street.]  .1840  - . 

Wliitelocke  (hwTt'ISk),  Bulstrode.  English  statesman . 1605 — 1676. 

Whitfield  (hwtt'feld),  Robert  Parr.  American  paleontologist . 1828 — 1910. 

Whitgift  (hwTt'gTft),  John.  Eng.  prelate.  Archbishop  of  Canterbury . 1530?-1604. 

Whiting  (hwit'Tng),  Lilian.  American  author . 1859  - . 

Whitman  (hwTt'man),  Walt  (originally  Walter).  American  poet . 1819 — 1892. 

Whitney  (hwTt'nT),  Adeline  Dutton,  born  Train.  American  authoress . 1824 — 1906. 

Whitney,  Eli.  American  inventor.  [Cotton  gin.] . 1765 — 1825. 

Whitney,  Josiah  Dwight.  Brother  of  W.  D.  American  geologist . 1819 — 1896. 

Whitney,  William  Dwight.  American  comparative  philologist . 1827 — 1894. 

Whittier  (hwTt'T-er),  John  Greenleaf.  American  poet . 1807 — 1892. 

Whittington  (hwTt'Tng-tfin),  Richard,  Sir.  Lord  mayor  of  London .  ?  — 1423. 

Whitworth  (hwit'wwrth),  Joseph,  Sir.  Eng.  mechanical  engineer  and  inventor.  1803—1887 

Whymper  (hwtm'per),  Edward.  English  traveler,  artist,  and  author . 1840 — 1911. 

Wickersham  (wik'er-sh<xm),  James  Pyle.  Am.  educator  and  writer . 1825 — 1891. 

Wiclif,  or  Wickliffe,  John.  See  Wycliffe,  John. 

Widor  (ve'dor'),  Charles  Marie.  French  organist  and  composer . 1845  - . 

Widukind.  See  Wittekind. 

Wieland  (ve'lant),  Christoph  Martin.  Ger.  poet,  novelist,  and  translator. . .  .1733 — 1813. 

Wiener  (ve'ner),  Leo.  Russian- American  philologist  and  educator . 1862  - . 

Wieniawski  (vyg'nyaf-3kl  ;  vyS'nyas-kT),  Henryk.  Polish  violinist . 1835 — 1880. 

Wiertz  (verts),  Antoine  Joseph.  Belgian  painter . 1806 — 1865. 

Wiggin  (wTg'Tn),  Kate  Douglas,  born  Smith.  Mrs.  G.C.  Riggs.  Am.  author. 1857  - . 

Wight  (wit),  Orlando  Williams.  American  author  and  translator . 1824 — 18S8. 

Wilberforce  (wTl'ber-fors),  William.  Eng.  philanthropist  and  statesman...  .1759 — 1833. 

Wilbrandt  (vTl'brant),  Adolf.  German  novelist,  dramatist,  and  poet  . 1837 — 1911. 

Wilbrod.  See  Willibrord. 

Wilcox  (wTl'kSks),  Ella,  born  Wheeler.  Mrs.  Robert  M.  Wilcox.  Am.  author.  1855 — 1919. 

Wild  (wild),  Jonathan.  Notorious  English  thief,  fence,  and  informer . 1682?-1725. 

Wilde  (wild),  Henry.  English  electrician . 1833 — 1919. 

Wilde,  Oscar  O’Flahertie  Wills.  Irish  poet,  playwright,  and  wit . 1856 — 1900. 

Wildenbruch,  von  (fon  vIl'den-brdbK), Ernst.  German  dramatist  and  novelist.  1845—1909. 
Wilder  (wil'der),  Burt  Green.  American  anatomist  and  biologist . 1841  - . 


"food  fo-ot ;  out,  oil  ;  chair  ;  go  ;  sing,  igk  j  «,en,  thin ;  nature,  verdure  (250) ;  K  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  acli  (114) ;  boN  ;  yet ;  zh  =  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Gdidb. 
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Wiley  (wi'lT),  Harvey  Washington.  American  chemist . 1844  - . 

Wil'frid,  or  Wll'frith,  Saint.  Anglo-Saxon  prelate.  Bishop  of  York .  634 —  709. 

Wilhelm  j[vYl'hglm).  German  form  of  William. 

Wilhelm,  Karl.  German  composer.  [ Die  Wacht  am  Rhein. ] . 1815 — 1873. 

Wilhelmlna  ( vYl'hSl  -me'na)I.  Wilhelinina  Helena  Paulina  Maria.  Daugh¬ 
ter  of  William  III.  Queen  of  the  Netherlands  (1890-  ) . 1880  - . 

Wilhelm]  (vYl-hSl'me),  August.  German  violinist . 1845 — 1908. 

Wilkes  (wTlks),  Charles.  American  rear  admiral . . . 1798 — 1877. 

Wilkes,  John.  English  political  agitator . 1727 — 1797. 

Wilkie  (wYl'kY),  David,  Sir.  Scottish  painter . 1785 — 1841. 

Wilkins  (wYl'kinz),  Charles,  Sir.  English  Sanskrit  scholar . 17497-1836. 

Wilkins,  Mary  Eleanor.  Mrs.  Charles  M.  Freeman.  American  novelist _ 1862  - . 

Wilkinson  (wYl'kYn-s&n),  James.  American  general . 1757 — 1825. 

Wilkinson,  Jemima.  American  religious  enthusiast  and  impostor . 1753 — 1819. 

Wilkinson,  John  Gardner,  Sir.  English  Egyptologist . 1797 — 1875. 

Wilkinson,  Tate.  English  actor  (esp.  as  a  mimic)  and  manager . 1739 — 1803. 

Willard  (wY-lard'),  Edward  Smith.  English  actor . 1853 — 1913. 

Willard  (wYl'ard),  Emma  C.,  born  Hart.  American  educator . 1787 — 1870. 

Willard,  Frances  Elizabeth.  Am.  educator,  editor,  author,  and  reformer. 

[  Woman's  Christian  Temperance  Union. ] . 1839 — 1898. 

Willard,  Josiah  Flynt.  American  author.  \  Tramping  with  Tramps.’] . 1869 — 1907. 

Willems  (vYl'Sms),  Jan  Frans.  Flemish  philologist,  historian,  and  poet . 1793 — 1846. 

William  (wYl'yftm)  I.  The  Conqueror.  King  of  England  (1066-87) . 1027  or  8 — 1087. 

William  II.  William  Rufus.  Son  of  William  /.  King  of  England  (1087-1 100).  1056 — 1100. 
William  III.  William  Henry  of  Nassau.  Prince  of  Orange,  and  king  (joint 

sovereign  with  Mary  II.)  of  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland  (1689-1702).  .1650—1702. 
William  IV.  Uncle  of  Victoria.  King  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  (1830-37) .  1765 — 1837. 

William  I.  Willem  Frederik.  King  of  the  Netherlands  (1815-40) . 1772 — 1843. 

William  II.  Willem  Frederik  George  Lodewijk.  King  of  the  Neth. (1840-49). .  1792 — 1849. 
William  III.  Willem  Alexander  Paul  Frederik  Lodewijk.  King  of  the  Neth¬ 
erlands  (1849-90) . 1817—1890. 

William  I.  Prince  of  Orange.  Count  of  Nassau.  William  of  Nassau.  The 

Silent.  Founder  of  the  Dutch  Republic.  Assassinated . 1533 — 1584. 

William  I.  Wilhelm  Friedrich  Ludwig.  Second  son  of  Frederick  William 

III.,  of  Prussia.  King  of  Prussia  (1861-88),  and  Gerniau  emperor  (1871-88). 1797 — 1888. 
William  II.  Friedrich  Wilhelm  Viktor  Albert.  Son  of  Frederick  III.  King 

of  Prussia  and  German  emperor  (1888-1918;  abdicated) . 1859  - . 

Williams  (wYl'yftmz),  Eleazar.  Am.  missionary  to  Indians.  Claimed  to  be 
the  “lost  dauphin  ”  (Louis  XVII.),  the  son  of  Louis  XVI.  of  France  and 

Marie  Antoinette . 1787?— 1858. 

Williams,  Ephraim,  Col.  Founder  of  Williams  College,  Massachusetts . 1715 — 1755. 

Williams,  George,  Sir.  English  business  man  and  originator  of  Y.  M.  C.  A.  .1821 — 1905. 

Williams,  John.  American  divine.  [The  Redeemed  Captive.] .  1664 — 1729. 

Williams,  John.  The  Apostle  of  Polynesia.  English  missionary . 1796 — 1839. 

Williams,  John.  American  Prot.  Epis.  bishop  and  educator . 1817 — 1899. 

Williams,  John  Sharp.  American  lawyer,  Congressman,  and  senator . 1854  - . 

Williams,  Roger.  English  colonist  in  America.  Founder  of  Rhode  Island 

and  apostle  of  religious  toleration . 1604 ?-l 683. 

Williams,  Rowland.  English  clergyman  and  author . 1817 — 1870. 

Williams,  Samuel  Wells.  American  missionary,  diplomat,  and  Sinologist.  ..1812 — 1884. 

Williams,  Talcott.  American  journalist  and  critic . 1849  - . 

Williams,  William.  Signer  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence . 1731 — 1811. 

Williamson  (wYl'ySm-sSn),  Alexander  William.  English  chemist . 1824 — 1904. 

Williamson,  Alice  Muriel,  born  Livingstone.  Mrs.  C.  N.  W.  American- 

English  novelist . 1869  - . 

Williamson,  Charles  Norris.  English  journalist  and  novelist . 1859—1920. 

Williamson,  Hugh.  American  physician  and  scholar . 1735 — 1819. 

Williamson,  William  Crawford.  English  naturalist . 1816 — 1895. 

Willibrord  (wYl'Y-brSrd),  or  Wilbrod,  Saint.  Apostle  of  the  Frisians - ab.  657?-  738? 

Willis  (wIl'Ys),  Nathaniel  Parker.  American  poet  and  journalist . 1806 — 1867. 

wuus,  Thomas.  English  physician.  [Anatomy  of  the  Brain.] . 1621 — 1675. 

WUllston  (wYl'Ys-tSn),  Samuel.  Am.  manufacturer  and  philanthropist . 1795 — 1874. 

WUloughby  (wll'i-bl),  Hugh,  Sir.  English  arctic  navigator .  ?  —1554. 

Wills  (wTlz),  William  John.  Australian  explorer . 1834 — 1861. 

Wilmot  (wTl'mQt),  David.  American  statesman.  [  Wilmot  Proviso.] . 1814 — 1868. 

Wilson  (wtl'siin),  Alexander.  Scottish  ornithologist  in  America . 1766—1813. 

Wilson,  Augusta  Jane,  born  Evans.  American  novelist . 1835 — 1909. 

Wilson,  Daniel,  Sir.  Scottish-Canadian  anthropologist  and  archaeologist - 1816 — 1892. 

Wilson,  Edmund  Beecher.  American  zoologist . 1856  - . 

Wilson,  Henry.  Orig.  Jeremiah  Jones  Colbaith.  American  political  leader 

and  historical  writer.  Eighteenth  vice  president  of  the  U.  S.  (1873-75). ..  1812 — 1875. 

Wilson,  Horace  Hayman.  English  Orientalist . 1786 — 1860. 

Wilson,  James.  Amer.  jurist.  Signer  of  the  Decl.  of  Independence . 1742 — 1798. 

Wilson,  James.  Scottish-American  agriculturist,  and  secretary  of  agricul¬ 
ture  (1897-1913) . 1835—1920. 

Wilson,  James  Grant.  Scottish-American  soldier  and  editor . 1832 — 1914. 

Wilson,  John.  Christopher  North.  Scottish  author . 1785 — 1854. 

Wilson,  John.  Scottish-American  printer  and  author.  [ Punctuation .] . 1802 — 1868. 

Wilson,  Richard.  English  landscape  painter . 1714 — 1782. 

Wilson,  William  Dexter.  American  clergyman  and  educator . 1816 — 1900. 

Wilson,  William  Lyne.  American  educator,  lawyer,  and  politician . 1843 — 1900. 

Wilson,  Woodrow.  Twenty-eighth  President  of  the  U.  S.  (1913-1921) . 1856  - . 

Wlmpffen,  de  (de  vSNp'fSN';  Ger.  pron.  vYmp'fen),  Emmanuel  F61ix.  French 

general  oi  German  descent . 1811 — 1884. 

Wlnchell  (wtn'chSl),  Alexander.  American  geologist . 1824 — 1891. 

Winckelmann  (vYq'k21-man),  Johann  Joachim.  German  classical  archaeolo¬ 
gist  and  art  historian . 1717 — 1768. 

Wlndelband  (vln'del-bant),  Wilhelm.  German  historian  of  philosophy _  1848  - . 

Windham  (wYnd'&m),  William.  English  orator  and  statesman . 1750 — 1810. 

Windom  (wTn'diim),  William.  Amer.  senator.  Sec.  of  the  treas  (1889-91). .  1827 — 1891. 

Windthorst  (vYnt'horst),  Ludwig.  German  statesman . 1812 — 1891. 

Winebrenner  (win'brSn-er),  John.  Am.  clergyman.  [  Winebrennerians.]  . .  1797 — 1860. 

Winer  (ve'ner),  Georg  Benedikt.  German  theologian  and  Orientalist . 1789 — 1858. 

Winfried.  See  Boniface,  Saint. 

Winkelried  (vYrj'kgl-ret).  See  Arnold  von  Winkei-ried. 

Winslow  (winz'15),  Edward.  Governor  of  Plymouth  colony . 1595 — 1655. 

Winslow,  Forbes  Benignus.  English  physician  and  alienist . 1810 — 1874. 

Winslow,  Hubbard.  American  clergyman  and  author .  . .  1799 — 1864. 

Winslow,  John  Ancrum.  American  rear  admiral . 1811 — 1873. 

Winslow,  L.  Forbes.  Son  of  F.  B.  English  physician  and  alienist . 1844 — 1913. 

Winslow,  Miron.  Brother  of  Hubbard.  American  missionary . 1789 — 1864. 

Winsor  (wYn'zer),  Justin.  American  librarian  and  historian . 1831 — 1897. 

Winter  (-ter),  James  Spearman,  Sir.  Newfoundland  judge  and  statesman. .  .1845 — 1911. 
Winter,  John  Strange.  Pseud,  of  Mrs.  Arthur  Stannard,  born  Palmer.  Eng¬ 
lish  novelist . 1 856 — 191 1 . 

Winter,  William.  American  author  and  dramatic  critic . 1836 — 1917. 

Winthrop  (wYn'thrwp),  John.  Governor  of  Massachusetts  colony . 1588 — 1649. 

Winthrop,  John.  Son  of  preceding.  Governor  of  Connecticut  colony . 1606 — 1676. 

Winthrop,  Robert  Charles.  American  statesman  and  orator . 1809 — 1894. 

Winthrop,  Theodore.  American  author . 1828 — 1861. 

Wirt  (wfirt),  William.  American  lawyer  and  author . 1772 — 1834. 

Wiseman  (wiz'm&n),  Nicholas  Patrick  Stephen.  Eng.  cardinal  and  author.. 1802 — 1865. 

Wishart  (wYsli'art),  George.  The  Martyr.  Scottish  religious  reformer . 1513?-1546. 

Wissman,  von  (fon  vYs'man),  Hermann.  Ger.  African  expl.  and  author. . .  .1853 — 1905. 

Wister  (wTs'ter),  Owen.  American  author.  [The  Virginian.] .  1860  - . 

Wither  (wYth'er),  or  Withers  (wYth'erz),  George.  English  poet . ,1588 — 1667. 

Witherspoon  (wYth'er-spoon),  John.  American  divine,  statesman,  and  au¬ 
thor.  Signer  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence . 1723 — 1794. 

Withrow  (wYfeb'ro),  William  Henry.  Canadian  author . 1839 — 1908. 


Born.  Died. 

Witt©  (vYt'e)  (in  Russ.  Vitte),  Sergyey  Yulievich,  Count.  Russian  statesman  1849 — 1915. 
Wlttflkind  (wYt'e-klnd),  or  Widukind  (wYd'do-).  The  Great.  Saxon  warrior  ?  —  807? 
Wltzleben,  von  (fon  vYts'la'b^n),  Karl  August  Friedrich.  Von  Tromlitz.  Ger¬ 
man  novelist . 1773  1839. 

Wladimir.  See  Vladimir. 

Wladyslaw  (vla-dYs'laf).  See  Ladislas. 

Woffington  ( wof'Ing-tun),  Margaret.  Peg  Woffington.  Irish  actress . 1 714?— 1760- 

Wohler  (vG'ler),  Friedrich.  German  chemist .  . 1800 — 1882. 

Wohlgemuth  or  Wolgemut  (vol'ge-moot),  Michael.  German  painter . 1434 — 1519. 

Wolcot  (wool'kwt),  John.  Peter  Pindar.  English  satiric  poet  . 1738 — 1819. 

Wolcott  (-kut),  Oliver.  Got.  of  Connecticut.  Signer  of  the  Decl.  of  Indep.1726 — 1797. 

Wolcott,  Oliver.  Son  of  preceding.  American  statesman . . . 1760 — 1833. 

Wolf  (volf),  Friedrich  August.  German  classical  scholar  and  critic . 1759 — 1824. 

Wolfe  (wdolf),  Charles.  Irish  poet.  [Burial  of  Sir  John  Moore.] . 1791 — 1823. 

Wolfe,  James.  English  general,  killed  at  Quebec . 1727 — 1759. 

Wolff  (volf),  Albert.  German  sculptor . 1814 — 1892. 

Wolff,  or  Wolf,  von  (fon  volf'),  Christian.  German  philosopher . . . 1679 — 1754. 

Wolfram  von  Eschenbach  (vol'fram  fon  Ssli'en-baK).  German  epic  poet. 

[  Parzival .] . ab.  1 1 65—  ab.  1 220. 

Wollaston  (wobl'o-sttm),  William  Hyde.  Eng.  chemist  and  physicist . 1766 — 1828. 

Wollstonecraft  (wdol'st&n-kraft),  Mary.  Mrs.  Godwin.  English  author..  .1759 — 1797. 

Wolseley  (wdblz'lY),  Garnet  Joseph,  Viscount.  British  general . 1833—1913. 

Wolsey  (wdbl'zY),  Thomas.  English  cardinal  and  minister  of  state . 14757-1530. 

Wolzogen,  von  (foil  v61-tso'g2n),  Ernst,  Baron.  Ger.  playwright  and  novelist.1855  - . 

Wolzogen,  von,  Hans,  Baron  Brother  of  Ernst.  Author  and  critic . 1848  - . 

Wolzogen,  von,  Karoline,  born  von  Lengefeld.  Ger.  author . 1763 — 1847. 

Wood  ( wobd),  or  h  Wood.  Anthony.  English  antiquary  and  hist,  of  Oxford. 1632 — 1695. 
Wood,  Ellen,  born  Price.  Mrs.  Henry  Wood.  Eng.  novelist.  [East  Lynne.]  .1814 — 1887. 

Wood,  Evelyn,  Sir.  English  general . . 1838—1919. 

Wood,  George  Bacon.  American  physician  and  medical  writer . 1797 — 1879. 

Wood,  John  George.  English  naturalist . .  •  •  •  1827 — 1889. 

Wood,  Leonard.  American  general.  Military  governor  of  Cuba  (1899- 1902).  1860  - . 

Wood,  Robert.  Palmyra  Wood.  Brit,  archaeol.,  traveler,  and  politician  ...17177-1771. 

Woodberry  (wdbd'bSr-Y),  George  Edward.  American  critic  and  editor . 1855  - . 

Woodbury  (wdod'ber-Y),  Levi.  American  jurist  and  statesman . 1789 — 1851. 

Woodford  (wood'ferd),  Stewart  Lyndon.  American  lawyer  and  diplomat - 1835—1913. 

Woodhull  (wood'hul),  John  Francis.  American  physical  scientist . 1857  - . 

Woodruff  (wood'ruf),  Wilford.  Fourth  president  of  the  Mormon  Church — 1807 — 1898. 

Woods  (wdodz),  Leonard.  American  clergyman  and  author . . . 1774 — 1854. 

Woods,  Leonard.  Son  of  preceding.  Am.  scholar.  Pres.  Bowdoin  College..  1807 — 1878. 

Woodward  (wdbd'werd),  Robert  Simpson.  Am.  scientist  and  educator . 1849  - . 

Woodworth  (wdod'wurth),  Samuel.  Am.  poet.  [Old  Oaken  Bucket.] . 1785 — 1842. 

Wool  (wobl),  John  Ellis.  American  general . 1784 — 1869. 

Woollett  (wool'St).  William.  English  engraver . 1735 — 1785. 

Woolley  (-1),  Mary  Emma.  Am.  educator.  Pres,  of  Mt.  Holyoke  College 

(1900-  ) . 1863  - . 

Woolner  (wool'ner),  Thomas.  English  sculptor . 1825 — 1892. 

Woolsey  (wool's!),  Sarah  Cliauncey.  Susan  Coolidge.  Am.  writer,  esp.  for 

the  young . .  1845 — 1905. 

Woolsey,  Theodore  Dwight.  American  clergyman  and  author.  President 

of  Yale  College  (1846-71) . . .  . 1801—1889. 

Woolson  (wdol'sun),  Constance  Fenimore.  American  novelist . 1848—1894. 

Wooster  (wdos'ter),  David.  American  Revolutionary  general . 1710 — 1777. 

Worcester  (wdos'ter),  Dean  Conant.  Am.  zool.  Philippine  com’r . 1866  - . 

Worcester,  Edward  Somerset,  Marquis  of.  English  inventor . 1601 — 1667. 

Worcester,  Joseph  Emerson.  American  lexicographer . 1784 — 1865. 

Worcester,  Noah.  American  clergyman.  [Massachusetts  Peace  Society.] . .  .1758 — 1837. 
Worde,  de  (de  w6rd'),  Wynkyn.  Real  name  Jan  van  Wynkyn.  Alsatian 

printer  in  London.  Successor  to  Caxton .  7  — 1534? 

Wordsworth  (wfirdz'wSrth),  Christopher.  Brother  of  William.  English 

clergyman,  author,  and  educator . 1774 — 1846. 

Wordsworth,  Christopher.  Son  of  preceding.  English  bishop,  classical 

and  Biblical  scholar,  and  author . 1807 — 1885. 

Wordsworth,  Dorothy.  Sister  of  William.  English  diarist . 1771 — 1855. 

Wordsworth,  William.  English  poet . 1770 — 1850. 

Workman  (wGrk'm&n),  Fanny,  born  Bullock.  Mrs.  W.  H.  W.  American 

traveler,  explorer,  and  mountain  climber .  7  - . 

Workman,  William  Hunter.  Am.  traveler,  explorer,  and  mountain  climber.  1847  - . 

Wormeley  (wGrm'lY),  Katharine  Prescott.  Am.  translator  of  Balzac,  etc _ 1829 — 1908. 

Worms  (vorms),  Rend.  French  sociologist . 1869  - . 

Worth  (wGrth),  William  Jenkins.  American  general . 1794 — 1849. 

Wotton  (wot'wn),  Henry,  Sir.  Eng.  diplomatist,  poet,  and  misc.  writer . 1568 — 1639. 

Wouwerman  (vou'ver-man),  Philips.  Dutch  painter . 1619 — 1668. 

Wrangel  (vrang'81),  Karl  Gustav,  Count.  Swedish  high  admiral,  grand  mar¬ 
shal,  and  generalissimo . 1613 — 1676. 

Wrangel,  von,  Ferdinand  Petrovich,  Baron.  Russian  explorer . 1794 — 1870. 

Wratislaw  (rSt'Ts-lS),  Albert  Henry.  English  writer  and  divine . 1822 — 1892. 

Wraxall  (rSks'ril),  Frederic  Charles  Lascelles,  Sir.  Grandson  of  Sir  Nathan¬ 
iel  William.  English  author . 1828 — 1865. 

Wraxall,  Nathaniel  William,  Sir.  English  historical  writer . 1751 — 1831. 

Wray  (ra),  John.  See  Ray,  John. 

Wren  (rSn),  Christopher,  Sir.  English  architect.  [St.  Paul's  Cathedral.]  ..1632 — 1723. 

Wright  (rlt),  Carroll  Davidson.  American  labor  statistician  and  author . 1840 — 1909. 

Wright,  Frances.  Mme.  D' Arusmont.  Scottish  reformer . 1795 — 1852. 

Wright,  George  Frederick.  American  geologist,  educator,  and  author . 1838—1921. 

Wright,  Joseph.  English  philologist.  [Eng.  Dialect  Dictionary.]  1855  - . 

Wright,  Luke  E.  American  lawyer,  administrator,  and  sec.  of  war  (1908-09).  1847  - -. 

Wright,  Mabel,  born  Osgood.  American  author  and  naturalist . 1859  - . 

Wright,  Orville.  American  aeronaut.  [Heavier-than-air  flying  machine.] .  .1871  - . 

Wright,  Silas.  American  statesman . 1795 — 1847. 

Wright,  Thomas.  English  antiquary . 1810 — 1877. 

Wright,  Wilbur.  Brother  of  Orville.  American  aeronaut . 1867 — 1912. 

Wright,  William.  British  Orientalist,  born  in  India . 1830 — 1889. 

Wright,  William  Aldis.  Eng.  ed.  [Globe  and  Cambridge  Shakespeares.]  ...1836 — 1914. 

Wrottesley  (rbts'lY),  John,  second  Baron.  English  astronomer . 1798 — 1867. 

Wulfila.  See  Ulfilas. 

Wundt  (vdont),  Wilhelm  Max.  German  physiologist  and  psychologist . 1832  - . 

Wurmser,  von  (fon  vdbrm'zer),  Dagobert  Siegmund,  Count.  Austrian  gen..  1724 — 1797. 

WurtZ  (viirts),  Charles  Adolphe.  French  chemist . 1817 — 1884. 

Wu  Ting  Fang  (woo'  ting'  fang').  Chinese  diplomat . 1850?  - . 

Wuttke  (vdot'ke),  Heinrich.  German  historian . 1818 — 1876. 

Wyant  (wl'tfnt),  Alexander  H.  American  landscape  painter . 1836 — 1892. 

Wyatt  (wi'dt),  Matthew  Digby,  Sir.  Eng.  architect  and  writer  on  art . 1820 — 1877. 

Wyatt,  Richard  James.  English  sculptor . 1795 — 1850. 

Wyatt,  Thomas,  Sir.  English  courtier,  statesman,  and  poet . 15037-1542. 

Wycherley  (wich'er-lY),  William.  English  dramatist . 16407-1716. 

Wycliffe,  Wiclif,  Wyclif,  or  wickliffe  (wik'lTf),  John.  English  reformer, 

theologian,  and  translator  of  the  Bible .  ?  — 1384. 

Wykeham,  or  Wickham  (wYk'am),  William  of.  Bishop  of  Winchester. 

Lord  high  chancellor  of  England . 1324 — 1404. 

Wylie  (wFlY),  Alexander.  English  missionary  and  sinologist . 1815 — 1887. 

Wyman  (wl'man),  Jeffries.  American  comparative  anatomist . 1814 — 1874. 

Wyndham  (wYnd'am),  Charles,  Sir.  English  actor  and  manager . 1837 — 1919. 

Wyndham,  George.  English  politician  and  editor . 1863 — 1913. 

Wyndham,  William,  Sir.  English  politician . 1687 — 1740. 

Wyss  (via),  Johann  Rudolf.  Swiss  author.  [Swiss  Family  Robinsoii.] .  1781 — 1830. 

Wythe  (wYth),  George.  American  jurist.  Signer  of  Dec.  of  Independence. .  1726 — 1806. 
Wyttenbach  (vYt'en-baK),  Daniel.  Swiss  classical  philologist  and  humanist 

in  Holland . 1746 — 1820. 
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X 

Xavier  (z5v'I-Sr ;  Sp.  pron.  ha-vySr' ;  262),  St.  Francis.  Francisco  Javier^™'  D‘ed' 

1  he  Apostle  of  the  Indies.  Spanish  Jesuit  and  missionary . 1500—1552. 

Xavier  de  Menezes  (sha-vyfcr'  da  mS-ua'zSsh),  Francisco.  Count  of  Ericeira 

Portuguesejjeneral  and  author . 1673—1744 

Xenocrates  (ze-n5k'ra-tez).  Greek  philosopher . ! . . . ! .  .b.  c.  390—  314! 

Xenophanes  (ze-n5f'd-nez).  Greek  philosopher  and  poet . fl.  B.  535. 

Xenophon  (zSn'o-ftfn).  Athenian  historian  and  general . .  c  434^-355? 

Xeres,  de  (da  ba'ras),  Francisco.  Sp.  secretary  to  Pizarro  and  historian . 1500?-1547? 

Xerxes  (zGrk'sez).  Xerxes  the  Great.  King  of  Persia  (b.  c.  480-405) . ?  _ b  c  405 

Ximenes  (zl-me'n ez),  Sp.  Ximdnez  (he-ma'nath ;  262,  208).  See  Jimenez. 


Y 


Vale  (yal),  Elihu.  Patron  of  Yale  College . 1648—1721. 

Yamagata  (y  a'ma-ga'ta).  Prince  Yamagata  A  ritomo.  Japanese  field  marshal 

and  statesman . 1838 _ 1922 

Yancey  (ySu'sT),  William  Lowndes.  American  politician . 1814 1803. 

Yarrell  (ySr'el),  William.  British  naturalist . 17S4 _ i860. 

Yates  (yats),  Edmund.  English  novelist  aud  journalist . . 1831 _ 1894. 

Yates,  William.  English  missionary  at  Serampur . 1792 _ 1845. 

Yeardley  (yerd'lT),  George,  Sir.  Governor  of  Virginia . 15807-1 027] 

Yeats  (yats  ;  yets),  William  Butler.  Irish  author  aud  poet . 1805  _ . 

Yendys  (ySn'dls),  Sydney.  Pseudonym  of  Sydney  Dobell. 

Yermak.  See  Ermak-Timofeevich. 

Yonge  (yung),  Charles  Duke.  English  philologist  and  author . 1812 — 1891. 

Yonge,  Charlotte  Mary.  English  novelist . 1823 _ 1901. 

York  (yfirk),  Edmund  Plantagenet,  first  Duke  of.  Founder  of  house  of  York.  1341— 1402] 

Yoshiliito  (yo'she-lie'to).  Emperor  of  Japau  (1912 —  ) . 1879  - . 

Youatt  (yoo'St),  William.  English  veterinary  surgeon . 1776 — 1847. 

Youmans  (yoo'mSnz),  Edward  Livingston.  American  chemist . 1821 — 1887. 

Young  (yung),  Arthur.  English  agriculturist  and  writer.  [Travels in  France.] .  1741 — 1820. 

Young,  Brigham.  Leader  and  high  priest  of  the  Mormons . 1801—1877. 

Young,  Charles  Augustus.  American  astronomer . 1834 — 1908. 

Young,  Edward.  English  poet.  [Night  Thoughts.'] . 1083 — 1765. 

Young,  Sidney.  English  chemist . 1857  - . 

Young,  Thomas.  English  physicist . 1773 — 1829. 

Younghusband  (yHng'huz'bdnd),  Francis  Edward,  Sir.  British  explorer  and 

soldier.  [Pamir  and  Tibet.] . . 1863  - . 

Ypsilanti  (Tp'sc  I'an'te)  or  Ypsilan'tia,  Greek  Ypselantes  (ep'se-Ian'des), 

Aleksandros,  Prince.  Greek  revolutionary  patriot .  1792 — 1828. 

Ypsilanti.  Demetrios.  Bro.  of  A.  Roumanian  mil.  commander . 1793—1832. 

Ysaye  (e-za'ye),  Eugrene.  Beiginn  violinist . 1858  - . 

Yuan  Shih-kai  (yob-an'  sbe/-kl').  President  of  China  (1912-1916) . 1859 — 1916. 

Yule  (yool),  Henry,  Sir.  English  army  officer  and  author..  . .  .  .1820 — 1889. 

Yung  Wing  (yoong'  wing').  Chinese  educationist . . . .  1828 — 1912. 

Yves  (ev),  Saint,  or  Yves-Hblori  (ev'-a'lo're')*  French  monk  and  jurist.  .  .1253— 1303. 


Z 

Zach,  von  (fon  tsaK'),  Franz  Xaver,  Baron.  German  astronomer . 1754 — 1832. 

Zack  (zXkL  Pseudonym  of  Gwendoline  Keats. 

Zalinski  (zd-Un'skT),  Edmund  Louis  Gray.  American  soldier  (major)  and 

inventor,  born  in  Prussian  Poland.  [ Dynamite  gun. 1 . 1849 — 1909. 

Zaluski  (za-ldos'ke),  Jozef  Andrzej.  Pol.  bibliophile.  [Zaluski  Library.] .  .1701 — 1774. 

Zamacois  (tha'ma-ko'es),  Eduardo.  Spanish  genre  painter . 1840—1871. 

Zamenhof  ( za'mSn-hof),  Lazarus  Ludwig.  Inventor  of  Esperanto,  b.  in  Russia.1859 — 1917. 


Born.  Died. 

Zamojskl,  or  Zamoyskl  (za-moi'ske),  Andrzej,  Count.  Polish  statesman. . .  .1716 — 1792. 

Zamojskl,  Jan.  Polish  statesman  and  general . 1541 — 1605. 

Zamplerl  (tsani-py&'re),  Domenico.  See  Domenichino. 

Zanardelli  (dza'uar-dSl'le),  Giuseppe.  Italian  jurisconsult  and  statesman. . .  1826 — 1903. 

Zanella  (dza-nel'la),  Giacomo.  Italian  poet  and  historian  of  literature . 1820 — 1888. 

Zangwlll  (sSng'wTl),  Israel.  English  Jewish  poet  and  author . 1864  - . 

Zarate,  de  (da  tha'ra-ta),  Agustin.  Spauish  historian.  [ Conquest  of  Peru.]  .14927-1 560? 
Zarathustra.  See  Zoroaster. 

Zea  (sa'a  ;  tha'a  ;  268),  Francisco  Antonio.  South  American  statesman,  natu¬ 
ralist,  aud  author,  born  in  Colombia . 1770 — 1822, 

Zeeman  (za'man),  Pieter.  Dutch  physicist.  [Zeeman  effect.] . 1865  - . 

Zeisberger  (tsis'bSr-ger),  David.  Moravian  missionary  in  America . 1721 — 1808. 

Zelaya  (sa-la'ya;  268),  Josb  Santos.  Nicaraguan  soldier  and  president 

(1894-1909) . 1853—1919. 

Zeller  (tsSl'er),  Eduard.  German  theologian  and  philosopher . 1814 — 1908. 

Zelter  (tsel'ter),  Karl  Friedrich.  German  musical  composer . 1768 — 1832. 

Zemp  (tsemp),  Joseph.  President  of  Switzerland .  1834—1908. 

Zeno  (ze'no).  Greek  philosopher.  Founder  of  the  Stoic  school . b.  c  336?-  264! 
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:91). 


fi.  ,*b.  475  b.  c. 
?  —  491. 


Zeno  of  Elea.  Greek  philosopher.  [ Dialectics , 

Zeno.  The  lsaurian.  Emperor  of  the  East  (47 

Zeno  (dza'no),  Carlo.  Brother  of  following.  Grand  admiral  of  Venice . 13387-1418, 

Zeno,  Niccolo  (  ?-  1396),  and  Antonio  (  ?  -1406).  Two  brothers.  Venetian 
navigators. 

Zenobla  (z<5-no'bT-d),  Septimia.  Queen  of  Palmyra  (267-272) . .?  —aft.  272 

Zeppelin,  von  (fon  tsgp'e-leu'),  Ferdinand,  Count  German  general  and 

aeronaut.  [4>r  ship.] . 1838 — 1917. 

Zetterstedt  (tsgt'er-sht§t),  Johan  Wilhelm.  Swedish  naturalist . 1785 — 1874. 

Zeuxis  (zuk'sTs).  Greek  painter.  [Helen.] . fl.  430  b.  o. 

Zhukovski  (zhdo-kOf'ske),  Vasili  Andreevich.  Russian  poet . 1783 — 1852. 

Ziethen,  von  (fon  tse'ten),  Hans  Joachim.  Prussian  general . 1699 — 1786. 

Zimmermann.  von  (foil  tslm'er-man  ;  Angl.  zim'er-man),  Johann  Georg. 

Swiss  physician  and  philosopher . 1728 — 1795. 

Zimmermann,  von  (fon  tsim'er-man),  Klemens.  German  painter . 1789 — 1869. 

Zinzendorf,  von  (fon  tsiu'tscn-ddrf),  Nikolaus  Ludwig,  Count.  Restorer  of 

the  Moravian  sect.^  . 1700 — 1760. 

Ziska  (zTs'kd),  Boh.  Zizka  (zhtsh'ka),  Jan.  Bohemian  gen.  and  Hussite.  .13607-1424. 

Zlatovratski  (zla'tS-vrat'skT),  Nikolay  Nikolaevich.  Russian  author . 1845  - . 

Zobeidah  (zo-ba'da  ;  zo-bl'-).  Zubeida  Khatun.  Wife  of  Harun-al-Rasliid. .  7657-  831. 

Zoega  (so-a'ga),  Georg.  Danish  archaeologist.  [06e/wA:5.] . 1755 — 1809. 

Zola  (zo'la  ;  F.  zo'la'),  fimile.  French  naturalistic  novelist . 1840 — 1902. 

Zollikofer  (tsol'e-kv/  fer),  Georg  Joachim.  Swiss  pulpit  orator . 1730 — 1788. 

Zorilla  (tho-rel'ya),  Manuel  Ruiz.  Spanish  statesman . 1834 — 1895. 

Zoroaster  (zo'ro-Ss'ter),  or  Zarathustra  (zi^rd-thobs'trd).  Founder  of  the 

ancient  Persian  religion . fl.  about  1000  b.  c. 

Zorrilla  y  Moral  (thor-rel'ya  e  mo-ral'),  Jos6.  Spanish  dramatist  and  poet.  1817—1893. 

Zrinyi  (zri'nyih  Niklas,  Count.  Hungarian  general . 1508—1566. 

Zschokke  (tshok'e),  Johann  Ileinrich  Daniel.  German  author . 1771 — 1848. 

Zuccaro  (tsobk'ka-io),  or  Zucchero  (tsook'ka-ro),  Federigo.  Ital.  painter.  .1543 — 1609. 

Zuccaro,  or  Zucchero,  Taddeo.  Bro .  of  Federigo.  Italian  painter . 1529 — 1566. 

Zukertort  (tsoo'ker-tort),  Johannes  Hermann.  Polish  chess  player . 1842 — 1888. 

Zuloaga  (soo'lo-a'ga  ;  268),  F£lix.  Mexican  soldier  and  president . 1814 — 1876. 

Zumbusch,  von  (fon  tsobm'boosh),  Kaspar.  German  sculptor . 1830 — 1915. 

Zumpt  (tsdbmpt),  August  Wilhelm.  Nephew  of  K.  G.  German  Latinist - 1815 — 1877. 

Zumpt,  Karl  Gottlob.  German  philologist.  [Latin  Grammar.] . 1792 — 1849. 

Ziiniga  (thoon'ye-ga).  See  Ercilla  y  Zuniga. 

Zurbaran,  de  (da  thoor'ba-ran'),  Francisco.  Spanish  painter . 1598 — 1662. 

Zurita  (thob-re'ta),  Jeronimo.  Spanish  historian . 1512—1580. 

Zwinger  (tsving'er),  Theodore.  The  Elder.  Swiss  physician . 1533 — 1588. 

Zwingll  ( Ger .  pron.  tsving'le),  Ulrich  or  Huldereich.  ( Lat .  Zuin'gllus  ) 

Swiss  Protestant  reformer  and  patriot . 1484 — 1531. 


iood,  fot>t ;  out,  oil ;  chair  ;  go  ;  sing,  igk  ;  ♦hen,  thin ;  nature,  verdpre  (250) ;  k  =  ch  in  G.  ich,  ach  (144) ;  boN  ;  yet ;  *h  =  z  in  azure.  Numbers  refer  to  §§  in  Guxdb. 


ARBITRARY  SIGNS 

USED  IN 

WRITING  AND  PRINTING. 


I.  ASTRONOMICAL. 


II.  BOTANICAL. 


1.  SUN,  GREATER  PLANETS, 

Etc. 

©or  © 

The  Sun ;  Sunday. 

©,©,<»■  6 

The  Earth. 

<L  or  J) 

The  Moon  ;  Monday. 

S 

Mars;  Tuesday. 

# 

New  Moon. 

11 

Jupiter;  Thursday. 

®,or  J 

First  Quarter. 

h 

Saturn  ;  Saturday. 

O,or© 

Full  Moon. 

W,or  $ 

Uranus. 

®,  or  ([ 

Last  Quarter. 

W,  or  % 

Neptune. 

s 

Mercury;  Wednesday. 

«# 

Comet. 

9 

Venus  ;  Friday. 

^C,  or  * 

Fixed  Star. 

Of  these  signs,  the  following  sufficiently  explain  themselves  ;  viz. :  0,  #.  ]) ,  O, 
Cl ,  and  >|<.  The  sign  0  represents  a  buckler  with  its  boss,  a  natural  and  appro¬ 
priate  emblem  of  the  sun;  $,  the  caduceus  of  Mercury,  or,  according  to  some,  his  head 
and  winged  cap;  9»  a  looking-glass,  an  attribute  of  Venus;  0,  the  earth  and  its 
equator;  0,  the  same,  with  the  addition  of  a  meridian  line,  or,  as  some  think,  the  four 
quarters  of  the  globe  ;  6  >  the  globe  and  cross  placed  in  the  hands  of  sovereigns  as  a  sym¬ 
bol  of  power  or  dominion  ;  ,  the  head,  helmet,  and  nodding  plume  of  a  warrior,  or,  more 

probably,  a  shield  and  spear,  the  two  chief  instruments  of  ancient  warfare ;  if.,  a  rude 
and  hieroglyphical  representation  of  an  eagle, — the  “bird'of  Jove,”  —  with  expanded 
wings,  or  the  initial  letter  of  Zee?,  the  Greek  name  of  Jupiter,  with  a  line  drawn  through 
it  as  a  mark  of  abbreviation  ;  ,  an  ancient  scythe  or  sickle,  the  emblem  of  Saturn,  the 

god  of  time  ;  l£I,  the  initial  letter  of  Herschel ,  the  discoverer  of  Uranus,  with  a  planet 
suspended  from  the  crossbar;  a  sign  1  made  up  of  that  for  the  sun  [0],  and  a  part  of 
that  for  Mars  [^f]  ;  tJJ,  a  trident,  the  emblem  of  Neptune,  the  god  of  the  sea. 

1  Among  the  old  chemists,  gold  was  symbolically  represented  by  the  sign  0,  and  iron  by 
(f.  When  Uranus  was  discovered,  the  German  astronomers  invented  the  sign  <§  to  denote 
not  only  the  new  planet,  but  also  the  then  recently  discovered  metal  platinum,  which  was 
at  that  time  called  white  gold,  and  which,  in  its  native  state,  is  almost  always  combined 
with  iron. 

2.  ASTEROIDS,  OR  MINOR  PLANETS, 
or  5  Ceres,  or  Q  Pallas;  Q,  or  f  Juno;  £,or:o;  Yesta. 

These  four  signs  are  still  occasionally  employed  ;  signs  devised  for  the  other  aster¬ 
oids  have  never  been  much  used.  All  are  now  commonly  designated  by  numbers  indi¬ 
cating  the  order  of  their  discovery,  and  their  symbol  is  a  small  circle  or  oval  inclosing 
this  number;  as,  (T),  Ceres;  ®,  Pallas  ;  (3),  Juno  ;  (J),  Vesta;  and  the  like. 


0i  ©,  O,  or  (I)  An  annual  plant.  . 

d\  0©,  p,  or  @  A  biennial  plant. 

A  perennial  herb. 

A  An  evergreen  plant.  [i?.] 

0  A  monocarpic  plant ;  that  is,  a  plant, 
whether  annual  or  biennial,  that  flowers 
but  once. 

"B  An  undershrub,  or  suffruticose  plant. 

"Ej  A  shrub. 

5  A  large  shrub,  almost  a  tree. 

Ej  A  tree. 

O  A  monocarpous  perennial  plant. 

5  ,  or  $  A  staminate  or  male  flower  ;  also, 
a  plant  bearing  such  flowers. 

9  A  pistillate,  fertile,  or  female  flower ; 
also,  a  plant  bearing  such  flow  ers. 

$  A  perfect  or  hermaphrodite  flower ; 
also,  a  plant  bearing  such  flowers 

6  9  Unisexual ;  that  is,  having  the  male 
and  female  flowers  separate. 

6  —  9  Monoecious;  that  is,  having  male 
and  female  flowers  on  the  same  plant. 

6  :  9  Dioecious  ;  that  is,  having  male  and 
female  flowers  on  different  plants. 

9  6  9  Polygamous  ;  that  is,  having  her¬ 
maphrodite,  or  perfect,  and  unisexual 
flowers  on  the  same  or  different  plants. 

A  climbing  plant. 

)  Turning  or  winding  to  the  left. 

(  Turning  or  winding  to  the  right. 

O  =  Having  the  cotyledons  accumbent,  and 
the  radicle  lateral. 


O  1 1  Having  the  cotyledons  incumbent,  ana 
the  radicle  dorsal. 

O  »  Having  the  cotyledons  conduplicate, 
and  the  radicle  dorsal. 

OH  ||  Having  the  cotyledons  folded  twice, 
and  the  radicle  dorsal. 

Oil  ||  ||  Having  the  cotyledons  folded 
thrice,  and  the  radicle  dorsal. 

co,  or  00  An  indefinite  number;  when  ap¬ 
plied  to  stamens,  more  than  twenty. 

0  Wanting ;  none ;  indicating  the  absence 
of  a  part. 

°  Feet. 

/  Inches.  "  Lines,  ffiy  With  European 
writers,  the  usual  signs  for  feet,  inches, 
and  lines  are  respectively', ",  and 

?  indicates  doubt  or  uncertainty  respecting 
that  to  which  it  is  affixed  or  prefixed  ;  — 
applied  to  the  names  of  genera  or  species, 
of  localities,  of  authors  cited,  and  the  like. 

!  indicates  certainty  ;  —  used  as  a  mark  of 
affirmation  or  authentication,  as  of  a  genus 
or  species,  and  the  opposite  or  counterpart 
of  ?.  When  appended  to  the  name  of  an 
author,  it  indicates  that  the  writer  has 
examined  an  authentic  specimen  of  the 
plant  referred  to,  and  when  appended  to 
the  name  of  a  locality,  that  the  writer  has 
seen  or  collected  specimens  from  that 
locality. 

*  indicates,  when  appended  to  a  reference, 
that  a  good  description  is  to  be  found  at 
the  place  referred  to.  Rare. 

T  indicates  doubt  or  uncertainty ;  the  same 
as  ?.  Rare. 


III.  CHEMICAL. 


3.  SIGNS  OF  THE  ZODIAC. 


Spring 

Signs. 

Summer 

Signs. 


( 1.  Aries,  the  Ram. 

<2.  y  Taurus,  the  Bull. 

(  3.  n,  □  Gemini,  the.  Twins. 

14.  zz  Cancer,  the  Crab. 

5.  Leo,  the  Lion. 

G.  lip  Virgo,  the  Virgin. 


Autumn 

Signs. 

Winter 

Signs. 


7.  ^  Libra,  the  Balance. 

8.  fl|  Scorpio,  the  Scorpion. 

9.  l  Sagittarius,  the  Archer. 

10.  ]/y>  Capricoruus,  the  Goat. 

11.  Aquarius,  the  Water  Bearer. 

12.  Pisces,  the  Fishes. 


One  equivalent  of  oxygen  ;  —  written  above  a  symbol  representing  an  element,  and  re¬ 
peated  to  indicate  two,  three,  or  more  atoms  or  equivalents  ;  thus,  Fe  denotes  a  com¬ 
pound  of  one  atom  or  equivalent  of  oxygen  with  one  of  iron  ;  S,  a  compound  of  three 
atoms  or  equivalents  of  oxygen  with  one  of  sulphur. 

One  atom  or  equivalent  of  sulphur  ;  — used  in  the  same  manner  as  the  preceding; 
thus,  Fe  denotes  a  compound  of  two  atoms  or  equivalents  of  sulphur  and  one  of  iron. 


{HHp3’  The  sign  represents  the  horns  of  a  ram  ;  y,  the  head  and  horns  of  a  bull ;  n, 
the  ancient  statues  of  Castor  and  Pollux,  which  consisted  of  two  pieces  of  wood  joined 
together  by  two  crosspieces  ;  zz,  the  claws  of  a  crab  ;  a  corruption  of  the  Greek  letter 
A,  the  initial  of  AeW,  a  lion,  or,  less  probably,  a  representation  of  a  lion’s  tail ;  lip,  a  cor¬ 
ruption  of  nap  for  7rap0eVo?,  the  Greek  word  for  virgin  ;  a  rude  picture  of  a  balance  ; 
II],  the  legs  and  tail  of  a  scorpion,  or,  according  to  some,  the  tail  only,  including  the  sting 
and  two  or  three  of  the  joints  nearest  to  it ;  /,  an  arrow  just  leaving  the  bow,  of  which  a 
small  portion  is  to  be  seen  at  the  bottom  of  the  character  ;  a  ligature  combiningthe  let¬ 
ters  rp  of  the  Greek  word  Tpayo?,  a  goat ;  waves  of  water  ;  two  fishes  tied  together 
with  a  string. 

4.  ASPECTS  AND  NODES. 


<3  Conjunction  ;  —  indicating  that  the  bodies  have  the  same  longitude,  or  right  ascension  ; 

as,  5  6  ©  ;  that  is,  Mercury  is  in  conjunction  with  the  sun. 

%  Sextile  ;  — indicating  a  difference  of  60°  in  longitude,  or  right  ascension, 
d  ,  or  ©  Quintile  ;  —  indicating  a  difference  of  72°  in  longitude,  or  right  ascension.  Rare. 
□  Quadrature  ;  —  indicating  a  difference  of  90°  in  longitude,  or  right  ascension. 

A  Trine  ;  —  indicating  a  difference  of  120°  in  longitude,  or  right  ascension. 

8  Opposition  ;  — indicatinga  difference  of  180°  in  longitude,  or  right  ascension  ;  as,  ©  8 
© ;  that  is,  the  sun  is  in  opposition  to  the  moon. 

Q  Ascending  Node  ;  —  called  also  dragon  s  head.  See  dragon’s  head,  2,  in  Vocab. 

£3  Descending  Node  ;  —  called  also  dragon's  tail.  See  dragon’s  tail,  1,  in  Vocab. 

ITIn  the  sign  (3,  the  circle  represents  the  zodiac,  or  the  heavens,  and  the  little 
mark  at  the  top  the  meeting  of  two  bodies  in  the  same  point  or  place  ;  in  the  sign  #,  the 
circles  touch  at  points  opposite  to  each  other,  or  180  degrees  apart ;  the  signs  >£,□,  A,  are 
symbolical  of  the  derivation  of  the  words  sextile ,  quadrature,  trine,  from  the  Latin  words 
sex,  six,  quattuor,  four,  ires,  three,  being  figures  composed  of  six,  of  four,  and  of  three  lines 
respectively;  the  signs  Q  and  represent  a  dragon,  and  originated  in  the  fancy  of  the 
ancient  astronomers,  who  saw  in  the  deviation  from  the  ecliptic  made  by  a  planet  in  pass¬ 
ing  from  one  node  to  another  a  figure  like  that  of  a  dragon,  the  belly  being  where  the 
planet  has  the  greatest  latitude,  and  the  head  and  tail  the  points  of  intersection  with  the 
ecliptic. 

5.  SIGNS  AND  ABBREVIATIONS  USED  IN  NOTATION. 


a,  or  a  Mean  distance. 
a,  or  A.  R.  Right  ascension. 

/3  Celestial  latitude. 

D.  Diameter. 

8  Declination. 

A  Distance. 

E.  East. 

e  Eccentricity, 
li.,  or  h  Hours  ;  as,  Gh.,  or  6h. 
i  Inclination  ;  especially,  inclination  to 
the  ecliptic. 

L,  l,  or  e  Mean  longitude  in  orbit. 

A  Longitude. 

M.  Mass. 

m ..or  ™  Minutes  of  time  ;  as,  6m.,  or  6®. 
p,  or  n  Mean  angular  motion  in  unit  of  time. 
or  N.  North. 


N.  P.  D.  North  polar  distance. 

v.  Q,  or  L.  Longitude  of  ascending  node. 

n  or  to  Longitude  of  perihelion. 

q.  Perihelion  distance. 

p,  or  R.  Radius,  or  radius  vector. 

— ,  or  S.  South. 

s,  or  8  Seconds  of  time  ;  as,  10s.,  or  10s. 

T.  Time  ;  periodic  time. 

W.  West. 

( t >  (g)  Angle  of  eccentricity,  or  the  angle 
whose  sine  is  equal  to  e  ;  (b)  Geographical 
latitude. 

°  Degrees. 

'  Minutes  of  arc. 

"  Seconds  of  arc. 

©  Sun’s  longitude. 

D  Moon’s  longitude. 


A  dash  drawn  across  a  symbol  having  either  of  the  foregoing  signs  above  it,  de¬ 
notes  that  two  atoms  or  equivalents  of  the  substance  represented  by  the  symbol  are  joined 
with  the  number  of  atoms  or  equivalents  of  oxj-gen  or  sulphur  indicated  by  die  dots  or 
commas  ;  thus,  Fe  represents  a  compound  of  two  atoms  or  equivalents  of  iron  and  three  of 
oxygen,  forming  sesquioxide  of  iron.  All  the  above  symbols  are  now  practically  obsolete. 

+  signifies  “and,”  “together  with,”  and  is  used  between  the  symbols  of  substances 
brought  together  for  a  reaction  or  produced  by  such  reaction.  Placed  above  a  symbol 
or  to  its  right  above  the  line,  it  signifies  a  unit  charge  of  positive  electricity.  Thus, 
Ca  +  denotes  the  ion  of  calcium,  which  carries  two  positive  charges.  It  is  sometimes 
used  to  indicate,  in  organic  chemistry,  a  base  or  alkaloid,  when  placed  above  the  initial 
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letter  of  the  name  of  the  substance  ;  as,  M,  morphine  ;  Q,  quinine. 

—  signifies  a  single  “bond,”  or  unit  of  attractive  force  or  affinity,  and  is  used  between 
the  symbols  of  elements  or  groups  which  unite  to  form  a  compound  ;  thus,  H— Cl  for 
HC1  ;  H— O— H  for  H.,0  ;  Ca=0  for  CaO  ;  Al=(OH)a  for  Al(OH)3.  Placed  above  a 
symbol,  or  to  its  right  above  the  line,  it  signifies  a  unit  charge  of  negative  electricity  ; 
thus,  S04‘  *  denotes  an  ion  of  sulphuric  acid,  carrying  two  negative  charges.  It  also 
indicates,  in  organic  chemistry,  an  acid,  when  placed  above  the  initial  letter  of  the 
name  of  the  acid  ;  as,  C,  citric  acid  ;  T,  tartaric  acid.  It  is  also  sometimes  used  as  a 
simple  sign  of  subtraction  to  indicate  the  removal  of  a  part  from  a  compound. 

'  is  frequently  used  to  indicate  valence ;  thus,  Fe"  denotes  bivalent  iron;  Fe'",  trivalent 
iron. 

'  is  sometimes  used  instead  of  —  to  indicate  a  bond  ;  as,  H’Cl  for  H — Cl,  CH2:CH2  for 
CH.,=CH2,  etc. 

Q  in  organic  chemistry,  denotes  the  benzene  nucleus. 

\f/  Pseudo-. 

(UUP*  Every  elementary  substance  is  represented,  in  chemical  notation,  by  a  symbol 
consisting  of  the  initial  or  abbreviation  of  its  Latin  or  New  Latin  name  :  as,  H  for  hydro¬ 
gen,  O  for  oxygen,  Ag  (from  Argentum')  for  silver,  and  the  like,  each  symbol  when  used 
singly  always  indicating  a  single  atom  of  the  substance  represented  by  it ;  thus,  O  stands 
for  one  atom  of  oxygen,  C  for  a  single  atom  of  cafbon,  and  the  others  in  like  manner. 
See  element,  w.,  3,  in  the  Vocab.  A  compound  body  made  up  of  single  atoms  of  its  con¬ 
stituents  is  represented  by  the  two  symbols  of  the  respective  constituents  written  6ide 
by  side  ;  as,  HC1,  a  compound  of  one  atom  or  equivalent  of  hydrogen  with  one  of  chlorine, 
forming  hydrogen  chloride.  To  express  more  than  one  atom  or  equivalent  of  a  substance, 
a  number  is  used,  either  prefixed  to  the  symbol,  or,  more  commonly,  written  after  it,  be¬ 
low  the  line ;  as,  20,  or  02,  two  atoms  of  oxygen  (02  signifies  that  the  two  atoms  are 
united,  forming  a  molecule,  20  does  not). 

A  compound,  as  a  salt,  etc.,  is  indicated  by  writing  the  symbols  of  its  constituents  one 
after  another ;  as  H.,0,  two  atoms  of  hydrogen  united  to  one  of  oxygen  to  form  water; 
CaC03,  calcium  carbonate  ;  H2S04,  sulphuric  acid.  Sometimes  these  are  written  with  a 
comma  or  a  period  between  the  symbols  of  the  original  compounds  from  which  they  are 
supposed  to  be  derived  ;  as,  CaO,C02,  calcium  carbonate.  See  also  formula,  5,  in  the 
Vocab. 
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IV.  MATHEMATICAL. 

1.  NUMERALS,  OR  NOTATION. 


Arabic.  Greek.  Roman. 


0 

1 

a/ 

1 

Naught. 

Oue. 

2 

IX 

Two. 

3 

y 

hi 

Three. 

4 

S' 

IV  or  mi 

Four. 

5 

€' 

V 

Five. 

6 

S’ 

VI 

Six. 

7 

<? 

VII 

Seven. 

8 

V 

VIII  or  IIX 

Eight. 

9 

$■ 

IX  or  V1III 

Nine. 

10 

1' 

X 

Ten. 

11 

la' 

XI 

Eleven. 

12 

03' 

XII 

Twelve. 

13 

ty' 

XIII  or  XIIV 

Thirteen. 

14 

1  S' 

XIV  or  XIIII 

Fourteen. 

15 

1  e' 

XV 

Fifteen. 

10 

is' 

XVI 

Sixteen. 

17 

if' 

XVII 

Seventeen. 

18 

m' 

XVIII  or  XIIX 

Eighteen. 

19 

l6' 

XIX  or  XVIIII 

Nineteen. 

20 

k' 

XX 

Twenty. 

30 

W 

XXX 

Thirty. 

40 

+ 

XL  or  XXXX 

Forty. 

60 

v' 

L 

Fifty. 

GO 

¥ 

LX 

Sixty. 

70 

o' 

LXX 

Seventy. 

80 

TT 1 

LXXX  or  XXC 

Eighty. 

90 

?' 

XC  or  LXXXX 

Ninety. 

100 

?' 

C 

One  hundred. 

200 

TT1 

CC 

Two  hundred. 

300 

7/ 

CCC 

Three  hundred. 

400 

V1 

cccc 

Four  hundred. 

600 

V 

D  or  ID 

Five  hundred. 

600 

X ' 

DC  or  IOC 

Six  hundred. 

700 

+ 

DCC  or  IOCC 

Seven  hundred. 

800 

a / 

DCCC or I0CCC 

Eight  hundred. 

900 

•a' 

CM,  DCCCC,  or  IOCCCC 

Nine  hundred. 

1,000 

/« 

M  or  CIO 

One  thousand. 

2,000 

1,000,000 

1,000,000,000 

1909 

fi 

MM  or  CIOCIO 

Two  thousand. 

MCMIX  or  MDCCCCIX 

One  million. 

One  billion. 

One  thousand  nine  hundred 

and  nine. 

The  Arabic  numerals  are  so  called  because  first  introduced  into  Europe  by  the 
Arabs.  They  were  not,  however,  invented  by  that  people,  but  were  derived  by  them 
from  Hindustan.  The  characters  were  originally  the  initial  letters  of  the  Sanskrit  names 
for  the  nine  digits,  o?ie,  two,  three,  etc. ,  but  have  undergone  considerable  changes  of  form. 
The  cipher  was  originally  a  dot,  used  as  a  mere  arbitrary  sign  to  mark  place  or  local  value. 

In  the  Roman  notation,  when  any  character  is  placed  at  the  right  hand  of  a  larger 
numeral,  its  value  is  added  to  that  of  such  numeral  ;  as,  VI,  that  is,  V  — |—  I ;  XV,  that  is, 
X  +  V  ;  MD,  that  is,  M  -j-  D  ;  and  the  like.  I,  X,  and  sometimes  C,  are  also  placed  at  the 
left  hand  of  other  and  larger  numerals,  and  when  so  situated  their  value  is  subtracted 
from  that  of  such  numerals;  as,  IV,  that  is,  V  —  I  ;  XC,  that  is  C  —  X  ;  and  the  like. 
Formerly  the  smaller  figure  was  sometimes  repeated  in  such  a  position,  twice  its  value 
being  in  such  cases  subtracted  from  the  larger;  as,  IIX,  that  is,  X — II;  XXC,  that  is, 
C  —  XX  ;  and  the  like.  Sometimes  after  the  sign  10  for  D,  the  character  0  (called  the 
apostrophux )  was  repeated  one  or  more  times,  each  repetition  having  the  ellect  to  multi¬ 
ply  10  by  ten;  as,  100,  5,000;  1000,  50,000;  and  the  like.  To  represent  numbers 
twice  as  great  as  these,  C  was  repeated  as  many  times  before  the  stroke  I,  as  the  0  was 
after  it ;  as,  CCI00,  10,000  ;  CCCI000,  100,000  ;  and  the  like.  A  horizontal  line  over  a 
letter  increases  its  value  a  thousand  times  ;  as,  D  =  500,000.  The  origin  of  the  Roman 
numeral  characters  is  uncertain,  and  various  explanations  of  them  have  been  given.  It 
is  generally  supposed  that  they  were  originally  arbitrary  signs,  for  which  the  letters  most 
nearly  resembling  them  were  afterward  substituted.  They  are  now  chiefly  employed  in 
dates,  headings  of  chapters,  upon  the  dials  of  timepieces,  and  the  like.  The  most  usual 
forms  in  the  above  list  stand  first ;  those  that  stand  after  these  being  rare  forms,  or  such 
as  are  only  occasionally  used. 


2.  THE  RELATIONS  OF  QUANTITIES. 


-j-  PI  ns  ;  and  ;  more  ;  indicating  addition  ;  as,  a  +  b  =  c  ;  that  is,  a  added  to  b  makes 
a  sum  equal  to  c;  6  -j-  4  =  10  ;  used  also  to  indicate  that  figures  have  been  omitted 
from  the  end  of  a  number,  or  that  the  latter  is  approximately  exact ;  as,  the  square 
root  of  2  is  1.4142135+ . 

—  Minus  ;  less  ;  indicating  subtraction  ;  as,  a  —  6  =  c  ;  that  is,  a  less  or  diminished  by 
b  is  equal  to  c;  G  —  4  =  2;  used  also  to  indicate  that  figures  have  been  omitted  from 
the  end  of  a  number,  and  that  the  last  retained  figure  has  been  increased  by  unity  ;  as, 
the  square  root  of  2  is  1.414214 — . 

+,  or  +  Plus  or  minus;  ambiguous;  indicating  that  the  number  or  quantity  to  which 
it  is  prefixed  may  have  either  of  the  6igns  +  or  —  ;  as,  the  square  root  of  4a2  is  +  2 a. 
X  Multiplied  by  ;  times  ;  into  ;  as,  a  X  b  =  ab  ;  6  X  4  =  24. 

Multiplication  is  also  often  indicated  by  placing  a  dot  between  the  factors,  or  by 
writing  the  latter,  when  not  numerals,  one  after  another  without  any  sign  ;  as,  a  X  b  X  c 
=  a  .  b  .  c  =  abc  ;  2  X  3  X  4  =  2 . 3 . 4  =  24. 

+,  or  :  Divided  by  ;  as,  a  +  b  ;  that  is,  a  divided  by  b  ;  6  +  3  =  2. 

Division  is  also  very  often  indicated  by  writing  the  divisor  under  the  dividend, 
with  a  line  between  them,  or  by  writing  the  divisor  after  the  dividend,  with  an  oblique 

line  between  them  ;  as,  y  that  is,  a  divided  by  b ;  §  =  2  ;  %  —  three  eighths. 

X  Divided  by  ;  as,  a  X  6  !  that  is,  a  divided  by  b ;  6  X  3  =  6  y  3  =  2.  Rare. 

—  Is  equal  to ;  equals ;  as,  (a  +  6)  X  c  =  ac  +  be  /  6  +  2  =  8. 

=  Is  approximately  equal  to  ;  as,  7 r  +  3^. 

4:  Is  not  equal  to  ;  the  contradictory  of  =  ;  as  a  £  b. 

>»  Is  greater  than  ;  as,  a>  b  ;  that  is,  a  is  greater  than  b  ;  G  >  5. 

<  Is  less  than  ;  as,  a  <.b  ;  that  is,  a  is  less  than  b  ;  3  <  4. 

<\cor  ^  Is  not  less  than  ;  the  contradictory  of  < ;  as,  a  Afc.  b ;  that  is,  a  is  not  less 
than  b,  or,  a  may  be  equal  to,  or  greater  than,  b ,  but  cannot  be  less  than  it. 


or  ^  Is  not  greater  than  ;  the  contradictory  of  > ;  as,  b;  that  is,  a  is  not  greater 

than  b ,  or,  a  may  be  equal  to,  or  less  than,  b,  but  cannot  be  greater  than  it. 

Is  equivalent  to ;  applied  to  magnitudes  or  quantities  which  are  equal  m  area  or 
"^volume,  but  are  not  of  the  same  form,  or  capable  of  superposition  ;  as, a2  -C-  be;  that 
is,  the  square  whose  side  is  a  is  equal  to  the  rectangle  whose  sides  are  b  and  c.  Rare. 

^  Is  congrueut  to ;  as,  38  ~  59  (modulus  7).  .  ,  ,  011 

Of  the  form  of;  as,  *  tfr  (2n  +  1);  that  is,  the  term  a  1a 1  of  the  form  2n  +  1  , 
17  (2  X  8  +  1)  ;  that  is,  the  odd  number  17  is  of  the  form  2X8  +  1.  Rare. 

&  Is  divisible  by  ;  as,  a  £*  b  ;  that  is,  b  is  an  exact  factor  of  a  ;  8  &  2.  Rare. 

~  The  difference  between  ;  used  to  indicate  the  difference  between  two  quantities 
without  designating  which  is  the  greater;  as,  a  ~  b  ;  that  is,  the  difference  between 
a  and  b. 

—  :  The  difference  between  ;  the  same  as  Rare.  .  - 

OC  Varies  as;  is  proportional  to  ;  as,  a  oc  b;  that  is,  a  varies  as  b ,  or  is  dependent  fo 
its  value  upon  b. 


Is  to  ;  the  ratio  of  ; 

As ;  equals ; 

Minus;  the  arithmetical  ratio  of  ; 
Equals ;  is  equal  to ; 


Geometrical  proportion  ;  as,  ~  a  \  b  *  *  c  *  d ;  that  is,  the  geometrical  proportion 
\b  \  \  c  \  d.  Rare. 

used  to  indicate  geometrical  proportion  ;  as,  a  *  b  *  ;  c  •  d ;  that 
is,  a .is  to  b  as  c  is  to  d ;  or,  the  ratio  of  a  to  b  equals  the  ratio 
of  c  to  d. 

I  used  to  indicate  arithmetical  proportion ;  as, 
(  a  •  •  b  *  *  c  •  •  d ;  that  is,  a  —  6  =  c  —  d.  Rare. 
00  Indefinitely  great ;  infinite  ;  infinity ;  used  to  denote  a  quantity  greater  than  any 
finite  or  assignable  quantity. 

0  Indefinitely  small ;  infinitesimal  ;  used  to  denote  a  quantity  less  than  any  assignable 
quantity  ;  also,  as  a  numeral,  naught ;  nothing  ;  zero. 

!  or l _ .  The  continued  product  of  numbers  from  one  upward;  the  factorial;  as,  4  I  = 

4X3X2X1  =  11. 

Therefore. 

v  Since,  or  because. 

....  And  so  on. 

=  (a)  Is  identical  with  ;  as  (a  +  b)2  =  a2  +  2 ab  +  b2.  (6)  Is  congruent  with.  Cf.  above. 

-3  Is  a  part  of. 

r  or  co  Is  similar  to. 

Z.  Angle  ;  the  angle ;  as,  £  ABC  =  DEF  ;  that  is,  the  angle  ABC  is  equal  to  the 
angle  DEF  ;  less  frequently  written  >  or 

(U3p"By  some  geometers,  the  angle  between  two  lines,  as  a  and  b ,  is  also  indicated  by 

placing  one  of  the  letters  denoting  the  inclosing  lines  over  the  other  ;  ns,  that  is,  the 

angle  between  the  lines  a  and  b ;  sin  ?;  that  is,  the  sine  of  the  angle  between  the  lines 

a  and  b.  0 

L  Right  angle  ;  the  right  angle  ;  as,  |_  ABC  ;  that  is,  the  right  angle  ABC. 

Jj  The  perpendicular  ;  perpendicular  to  ;  is  perpendicular  to  ;  as,  draw  AB  J_  CD  ;  that 
is,  draw  AB  perpendicular  to  CD. 

|J  Parallel ;  parallel  to ;  is  parallel  to  ;  as,  AB  ||  CD  ;  that  is,.AB  is  parallel  to  CD. 

=  Equiangular  ;  is  equiangular  to;  as,  ABCD  ¥  EFGH  ;  that  is,  the  figure  ABCD  is 
equiangular  to  the  figure  EFGH.  Rare. 

1  Equilateral ;  is  equilateral  to  ;  as,  ABC  X  DEF  ;  that  is,  the  figure  ABC  is  equilateral 
to  the  figure  DEF.  Rare. 

O  Circle  ;  circumference  ;  3G0°. 

Arc  of  a  circle  ;  arc. 


A  Triangle  ;  the  triangle  ;  as,  A  ABC  =  A  DEF  ;  that  is,  the  triangle  ABC  is  equal  to 
the  triangle  DEF. 

□  Square  ;  the  square  ;  as,  □  ABCD  ;  that  is,  the  square  ABCD. 

D  Rectangle;  the  rectangle;  as,  QU  ABCD  =  □  EFGH  ;  that  is,  the  rectangle  ABCD 
equals  the  rectangle  EFGH. 

Vi  or  V  Root,  indicating,  when  used  without  a  figure  placed  above  it,  the  square  root ; 
as,  V4  =  2  ;  =  2 a.  This  symbol  is  called  the  radical  sign.  To  denote  any  other 

than  the  square  root,  a  figure  (called  the  index)  expressing  the  degree  of  the  required 
root,  is  placed  above  the  sign  ;  as,  .X  n  J'/ 11  *"///  etc.  »  that  is,  the  cube  root, 

fifth  root,  tenth  root,  etc.,  of  a.  V  V  ai 


This  sign  is  merely  a  cursive  modification  of  the  letter  r,  which  was  used  as  an 
abbreviation  of  the  Latin  word  radix ,  root.  The  root  of  a  quantity  is  also  denoted  by  a 
fractional  index  at  the  right-hand  side  of  the  quantity  and  above  it,  the  denominator  of 
the  index  expressing  the  degree  of  the  root;  as,  as  »  that  is,  the  square,  cube, 

and  fifth  roots  of  a,  respectively.  ’  , 

.  .  _  . .  )  indicate  that  the  quantities  to  which  they  are 

Vinculum,  or  (  )  Parentheses,  ^  applied,  or  which  are  inclosed  by  them,  are 


[  ]  Brackets,  or  j  J 


Braces, 


-  to  be  taken  together;  as,  x-\-y2,  2  (a  +  b), 
J  a  X  (5+  c[c +  </]). 

/,  or  F  Function  ;  function  of ;  as,  y  —  /  (x) ;  that  is,  y  is,  or  equals,  a  function  of  x  ; 
or  as,  y  =  /  (z,  z)  ;  that  is,  y  is  or  equals  a  function  of  x  and  z. 

([gip3  Various  other  letters  or  signs  are  frequently  used  by  mathematicians  to  indicate 
functions  ;  as,  </> ,  1//,  tt,  T,  [  ],  and  the  like.  Some  of  these  are  used  also  without  the 

parenthesis  ;  as,  <f)  x ,  function  of  x. 
d  Differential ;  as,  dx ;  that  is,  the  differential  of  x. 

&  Variation  ;  as,  &c;  that  is,  the  variation  of  x. 

A  Finite  difference. 

D  Differential  coefficient ;  derivative.  The  variable,  with  respect  to  which  the  differen¬ 
tial  coefficient  is  taken,  is  indicated  by  writing  the  letter  designating  it  at  the  right 
hand  below  ;  as  Dt<£  ;  that  is,  the  differential  coefficient  of  4>  with  respect  to  t. 

The  letters  d ,  S,  A,  D,  and  sometimes  others,  prefixed  to  quantities,  are  variously 
employed,  by  different  mathematicians,  to  denote  that  the  differentials,  variations,  finite 
differences,  or  differential  coefficients  of  these  quantities  are  to  be  taken  ;  but  the  ordi¬ 
nary  significations  are  those  given  above.  An  index  is  often  placed  at  the  right  hand  of 
d ,  to  indicate  the  result  of  one  or  more  repetitions  of  the  process  denoted  by  that  sign  ; 
as,  d2x,  d?x,  etc.  ;  that  is,  the  second,  third,  etc.,  differential  of  x,  or  the  result  of  differen¬ 
tiating  x  two,  three,  etc.,  times. 

.  Fluxion  ;  differential ;  as,  x;  that  is,  in  modern  notation,  dx  ;  and  also  equivalent  to 


-x,  where  t  represents  time. 
dt 

f  Integral  ;  integral  of  ;  indicating  that  the  expression  before  which  it  is  placed  is  to  be 
integrated  ;  as,  f2xdx  =  xl ;  that  is,  the  integral  of  2 xdx  is  x2.  See  integration,  2. 
(U^lp*  This  sign  is  merely  a  modified  form  of  S,  which  is  itself  the  abbreviation  of  the 
Latin  word  summn,  sum,  the  integral  being  the  sum  of  the  differentials.  It  is  repeated 
to  indicate  that  the  operation  of  integration  is  to  be  performed  twice,  or  three  or  more 
times,  as  fff,  etc.  For  a  number  of  times  greater  than  three,  an  index  is  commonly 
written  at  the  right  hand  above  ;  as,  fm  xdxm  ;  that  is,  the  rath  integral,  or  the  result 
of  m  integrations  of  xdx1*.  The  variable,  with  respect  to  which  the  integral  is  taken,  is 
sometimes  indicated  by  writing  the  letter  designating  it  at  the  right  hand  below' ;  a a,/$  ; 
that  is,  the  integral  of  <£>  with  respect  to  x. 

y'°  denotes  that  the  integral  is  to  be  taken  between  the  value  b  of  the  variable  and  its 
value  a.  fa  denotes  that  the  integral  ends  at  the  value  a  of  the  variable,  and  f  b  that 
it  begins  at  the  value  b.  These  forms  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  similar  one  in¬ 
dicating  repeated  integration,  or  with  that  indicating  the  integral  with  respect  to  a  par¬ 


ticular  variable. 

2  Sum  ;  algebraic  sum  ;  the  sum  of  all  terms  such  as  ;  thus,  w  hen  three  quantities,  a, 
5,  and  c,  are  spoken  of,  2  ab  =  ab  +  ac+  be ;  that  is,  2  ab  is  the  sum  of  all  the  terms 
that  can  be  formed  of  a,b,  and  c  of  the  same  kind  as  ab:  when  2  is  used  to  indicate  the  sum 
or  summation  of  finite  differences,  it  has  a  sense  somewhat  like  that  of  the  symbol  J- 
II  Product ;  the  continued  product  of  all  terms  such  as  ;  as  when  three  quantities  a,  5, 
and  c  are  spoken  of,  II  (a  +  b)  =  {a  +  b )  (5+c)  (c  +  ft);  that  is,  II  (a  +  b)  is  the  prod¬ 
uct  of  all  the  terms  formed  of  the  same  kind  as  a  +  b.  The  limits  of  the  products  to 


be  taken  are  indicated  as  in  the  symbol  J  by  figures  or  letters  placed  near  the  top  or 
bottom  of  the  symbol ;  as,  II  (l  +  =  (l  +  (l  +  (l  + 

(]£)  A  symbol  used  in  abbreviations  of  quantics  whose  terms  have  the  same  numerical 
'coefficients  as  a  corresponding  expression  formed  by  involution;  as,  {a,b,c.d  J  x,y)\ 
which  denotes  the  quantic  axa  +  3  bx2y  +  3  cry2  +  +/•%  the  numerical  coefficients  of 
which  are  the  same  as  those  obtained  by  expanding  ( x  +  j/)*. 

(V )  a  symbol  for  a  quantic  which  has  no  numerical  coefficients  ;  as,  (a,b,c,d  \x,y)3, 
which  denotes  the  quantic  ax3  +  bxhi  +  cxy2  +  dy 3. 

tt  The  number  3.14159265+  ;  the  ratio  of  the  circumference  of  a  circle  to  its  diameter, 
of  a  semicircle  to  its  radius,  and  of  the  area  of  a  circle  to  the  square  of  its  radius.  In 
a  circle  whose  radius  is  unity,  it  is  equal  to  the  semicircumference,  and  hence  is  used  to 
designate  an  arc  of  180°.  In  a  circle  whose  diameter  is  unity,  it  is  equal  to  the  circum¬ 
ference,  or  an  arc  of  360°. 

e,  or  t  a  The  number  2.71 8281 S+  ;  the  base  of  the  natural  system  of  logarithms,  b 
The  eccentricity  of  a  conic  section. 

M  The  modulus  of  a  system  of  logarithms :  used  especially  for  the  modulus  of  the 
common  system  of  logarithms,  the  base  of  which  is  10.  In  this  system  it  is  equal  to 
0.43429448 19+. 

g  The  force  of  gravity.  Its  value  for  any  latitude  is  expressed  by  the  formula  g  = 
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32.17076  (1  —  0.00259  cos  2  A),  in  which  X  is  the  latitude  given,  and  32.17076  (that  is, 
32.17076  feet  per  second)  the  value  of  pat  the  latitude  of  45°. 

°  Degrees ;  as,  60°  ;  that  is,  sixty  degrees. 

I  Minutes  of  arc;  as,  30' ;  that  is,  thirty  minutes. 

"  Seconds  of  arc  ;  as,  20"  ;  that  is,  twenty  seconds. 
h  Hours, 
vn  Minutes. 
s  Seconds. 

R°  Radius  of  a  circle  in  degrees  of  arc,  equal  to67°.29578.  Rare. 

R'  Radius  in  minutes  of  arc,  equal  to  3437'.7468.  Rare. 

R"  Radius  in  seconds  of  arc,  equal  to  206264" .8.  Rare. 

", etc.  Accents  used  to  mark  quantities  of  the  same  kind  which  are  to  be  distin¬ 
guished;  as,  a',  a",  a'",  etc.,  winch  are  usually  read  a  prime,  a  second,  or  a  double 
prime,  etc.  In  England  these  are  often  read  a  dash,  a  double  dash,  or  a  two  dash,  etc. 
JUT*  When  the  number  of  the  accents  would  be  greater  than  three,  the  corresponding 
Roman  numerals  are  used  instead  of  them;  as,  a',  a",  a'",  a",  a’,  a”,  etc.  The  accents 
are  often  written  below  also  ;  as,  a„  a aw,  aw,  a,,  etc.  Figures,  and  also  letters,  are 
sometimes  used  for  the  same  purpose  ;  as,  at,  a2,  am,  a“,  a0,  a3,  a3,  am,  a„  and  the  like, 
l, 2,  2,  etc.  Indices  placed  above  and  at  the  right  hand  of  quantities  to  denote  that  they 
are  raised  to  powers  whose  degree  is  indicated  by  the  figure  ;  aB,  a1;  that  is,  the  first 
power  of  a  ;  a2,  the  square,  or  second  ^ower,  of  a  ;  a1,  the  cube,  or  third  power,  of  a  ; 
and  the  like. 

| gp*  These  signs  are  also  often  used  to  indicate  the  repetition  of  an  operation  ;  as,  d"-x, 
(Px,  d4x,  etc.,  indicating  that  the  operation  of  differentiation  has  been  performed  upon  x 
two,  three,  four,  etc. ,  times.  As  used  to  indicate  powers,  they  are  often  preceded  by  the 
negative  sign  to  indicate  the  reciprocal  f  the  orresponding  power,  or  an  inverse  operation; 

as,  a- •,  n-2,  a-*,  a-*,  etc.,  which  ai  respectively  equivalent  to  —  —  —  —  etc. 

CL  ,  (l  ,  G  )  G  y 

ein  x.  The  sine  of  x  ;  that  is,  of  the  are  represented  by  x.  In  the  same  manner  cos  x, 
tan  x,  cot  x,  sec  x,  cosec  x,  /ersiu  x,  and  covers  x,  denote  respectively  the  cosine, 
tangent,  cotangent,  secant,  cosecant,  versed  sine,  and  coversed  sine  of  the  arc  repre¬ 
sented  by  x. 

sin -'x.  The  arc  whose  sine  is  x.  la  the  same  manner  cos ->x,  tan ->x,  cot  ->x, 
sec  ~>x,  cosec  -1x,  versin  ->x,  and  covers  ->z,  are  used  to  denote  respectively  the  arc 
whose  cosine,  ta  ent,  cotan  ent,  secant,  cosecant,  versed  sine,  or  coversed  sine  is  x. 

This  sign  m  not  be  onfounded  '  ith  the  negative  index  designating  the  recip¬ 
rocal  of  a  quantity,  which  would  t  pplied  to  parentheses  inclosing  one  of  these  expres¬ 
sions;  as,  (sin  x)-i,  which  is  equivalent  to  — ? — . 

sin  x 

sinh  x.  The  hyperbolic  sine  of  x. 
cosh  x.  The  hyperbolic  cosine  of  x. 


V.  MEDICAL. 


aa  (Gr.  ova.)  Of  each, 
ft  (L.  Recipe.)  Take. 

ty*  This  character  is  reputed  to  have  been  originally  the  same  as  If,  the  symbol  of 
Jupiter,  which  was  placed  at  the  top  of  a  formula  to  propitiate  the  king  of  the  gods,  that 
the  compound  might  act  favorably. 

8.  (L.  Signa.)  Mark ;  used  in  a  prescription  to  indicate  directions  to  be  put  on  the 
medicine  package. 

APOTHECARIES’  WEIGHTS. 


lb  Pound. 

3  Ounce;  as,  3  i,  or  3  j, one  ounce;  3ss, 
half  an  ounce ;  3  iss  or  3  jss,  one  ounce 
and  a  half ;  3  ij,  two  ounces,  etc. 

3  Dram;  as,  3  i.  one  dram;  3  ss,  half  a 


dram  ;  3  iss,  one  dram  and  a  half;  3  ij, 
two  drams,  etc. 

3  Scruple ;  as,  3  i,  one  scruple ;  3  ss, 
half  a  scruple  ;  3  iss,  one  scruple  and  a 
half;  3  ij,  two  scruples,  etc. 


APOTHECARIES’  MEASURES. 


0  (L.  Congiut.)  Gallon. 

O,  or  0  (L.  Octarius. )  Pint. 

3  Ounce.  /3  Fluid  ounce. 


3  Dram.  / 3  Fluid  dram. 
PI  or  nj!  Minim,  or  drop. 


VI.  METEOROLOGICAL. 


© 

Rain. 

=: 

Damp  fog,  mist. 

* 

Snow. 

= 

Ground  fog. 

11 

Snow  on  ground 

oo 

Haze,  dust  haze. 

Drifting  snow. 

& 

Thunderstorm. 

« — 

Floating  ice  crystals. 

T 

Thunder. 

A 

Hail. 

< 

Sheet  lightning. 

Sleet. 

J* 

Strong  wind. 

V 

Frostwork. 

© 

Solar  corona. 

f  Glazed  frost. 

0 

Solar  halo. 

V  Silver  thaw. 

kD 

Lunar  corona. 

(.  Ice  storm. 

kP 

Lunar  halo. 

1 _ i 

Hoarfrost. 

r\ 

Rainbow. 

r\ 

Dew. 

Aurora. 

= 

•  Fog. 

Zodiacal  light. 

VII.  MISCELLANEOUS. 

&,  <£,  And. 

&c.  {Et  cxtcra.)  And  the  rest ;  and  so  forth  ;  and  so  on  ;  and  the  like. 

r cliaracter  &  is  a  ligature  combining  the  letters  which  compose  the  Latin  word 
and.  In  the  “  Old  Style”  <5^,  these  letters  are  distinctly  visible  ;  in  the  common  Roman 

and  Italic  forms,  they  are  much  corrupted,  but  may  still  be  recognized. 

It-  Response ;  —  used  in  Roman  Catholic  and  some  other  service  books. 

X  Versicle;  —  used  in  Roman  Catholic  and  other  service  books  to  denote  the  part  re- 
cited  or  sung  by  the  priest,  or  person  who  presides  at  the  office  or  prayers. 

A  character  used  in  Roman  Catholic  service  books  to  divide  each  verse  of  a  psalm  into 
two  parts,  and  show  where  the.  response  begins. 

►P  or  -f-  A  sign  of  the  cross  used  by  the  Pope,  and  by  Roman  Catholic  bishops  and  arch¬ 
bishops,  immediately  before  the  subscription  of  their  names.  In  Roman  Catholic  and 
some  other  service  books,  it  is  used  in  those  places  of  the  prayers  and  benediction  where 
the  sign  of  the  cross  is  to  be  made; 

See  lab  arum,  also  X  F. 

*>  Broad  Arrow  ;  a  British  government  mark,  stamped,  cut,  or  otherwise  fixed,  on  solid 
materials  used  in  the  royal  ships  or  dockyards,  in  order  to  prevent  embezzlement  of 
naval  stores  ;  also  used  by  British  customs  officers. 

X,  or  -f-  A  character  customarily  made  by  persons  unable  to  write,  when  they  are  re¬ 
quired  to  his  execute  instruments  of  any  kind,  as  deeds,  affidavits, 

etc.  The  John  X  Smith  name  of  the  party  is  added  by  some  one  who  can 
write ;  as,  mark . 


B*a  The  acute  bisectrix.  Opt.  Min. 

B^0  The  obtuse  bisectrix.  Opt.  Min . 
k  Magnetic  susceptibility. 
fx  Micron  ;  magnetic  permeability. 

PH  Thousandth  of  a  micron, 
p  Specific  resistance. 

4>  Farad, 
w  Ohm. 

O  Microhm. 

4to,  or  4°.  Quarto  ;  four  leaves,  or  eight  pages,  to  a  sheet. 

8vo,  or  8°.  Octavo;  eight  leaves,  or  sixteen  pages,  to  a  sheet. 

12mo,  or  12°.  Duodecimo ;  twelve  leaves,  or  twenty-four  pages,  to  a  sheet. 
lCino,  or  16°.  Sextodecimo;  sixteen  leaves,  or  tliirty-two  pages,  to  a  sheet. 

18mo,  or  18°.  Octodecimo  ;  eighteen  leaves,  or  thirty-six  pages,  to  a  sheet. 

Other  sizes  are  24mo,  or  24°  (Vigesimo-quarto),  32mo,  or  32°  (Trigesimo-secundo), 
36mo,  or  3G°  (Trigesimo-sexto),  48mo,  or  48°  (Quadrigesimo-octavo),  C4mo,  or  G4°  (Sexa- 
gesimo-quarto),  72mo,  or  72°  (Septuagesimo-secundo),  96m o,  or  9G°  (Nonagesimo-sexto), 
128mo,  or  128°  (Centesimo  et  vigesimo-octavo).  These  sizes  are  of  rare  occurrence,  and 
are  not  commonly  known  by  their  Latin  names,  but  are  colloquially  called  twenty-four-mo, 
thirty-two-mo,  etc.,  or  twenty-fours,  thirty-twos,  etc. 

7ber,  September;  8ber,  October;  9ber,  November;  lOber,  December. 

A  rf  Male ;  —  used  in  zoblogy. 

V  Female  ;  —  used  in  zoology. 

Derived  from  ;  —  used  in  giving  etymologies. 

>  Whence  is  derived  ;  —  used  in  giving  etymologies. 

-f-  And  ;  —  used  in  giving  etymologies. 

%  Assumed  or  supposed,  but  not  found  or  verified ;  —  used  in  giving  etymologies. 

*+■  Died  ;  —  used  in  genealogies,  etc. 

—  Moves  to  ;  as,  Q  —  KB4.  Chess. 

X  Takes  ;  as,  Kt  X  B.  Chess. 

O  — C  Castles  with  king’s  rook.  Chess. 

O — O  —  O  Castles  with  queen’s  rook.  Chess. 
cp  Check.  Chess. 

Takes  and  checks.  Chess. 


VIII.  MONETARY  AND  COMMERCIAL. 

8  Dollar,  or  Dollars ;  as,  $1  ;  $200. 
p  Cent,  or  Cents;  as,  12  c  ;  33  p. 

P  Peso,  or  Pesos.  Philippines. 

/  Shilling,  or  Shillings  ;  as,  1/6  =  Is.  6d.  ;  2/3  =  2s.  3d. 

46  Pound,  or  Pounds  (sterling) ;  as,  £1 ;  £45. 

£E  Egyptian  pound  or  pounds. 

R  Rupee,  or  Rupees. Rs,  Rupees.  India. 
lb  Pound,  or  Pounds  (in  weight) ;  as.  1  lb  ;  24  lb. 

@  At,  or  to  ;  as,  silk  (a  $2  per  yd.  ;  flour  per  bar.  $8  (S  $10.50. 

Per;  as,  sheep  $4  $4  head. 

a  Percent;  as,  discount  6%  =  $10.21.  b  Order  of. 
a/c  Account ;  as,  J.  Smith  in  “/c  with  J.  Jones. 

B/l  Bill  of  Lading. 

c/o  Care  of. 

l/c  Letter  of  Credit. 

c/f,  or  v/p  Carried  forward. 

r/d,  or  c/d  Carried  down. 

'  Foot,  or  Feet ;  as,  a  40'  spar. 

"  Inch,  or  Inches  ;  as,  a  10"  pipe. 

X  By,  in  dimensions  ;  as,  a  room  10'  X  14'. 

#  Number,  or  Numbered  ;  as,  #  GO  thread. 

Used  on  stock  tickers  to  denote  that  the  quotation  it  follows  is  correct. 

A  1  The  designation  of  a  first-class  vessel  in  Lloyd’s  Register  of  British  and  Foreign 
Shipping  ;  the  letter  denoting  that  the  hull  is  well  built  and  seaworthy,  and  the  figure 
the  efficient  state  of  her  rigging,  anchors,  cables,  stores,  etc.  The  figure  2  would  imply 
that  these  were  insufficient  in  quantity,  or  of  an  inferior  quality.  When  a  vessel  has 
passed  the  age  for  the  character  A  (four  to  fifteen  years),  it  is  registered  A  in  red. 

S.  The  designation  of  a  vessel  of  the  third  class,  fit  to  convey  perishable  goods  on  short 
voyages  only. 

E  The  designation  of  a  vessel  fit  for  carrying  on  a  voyage  of  any  length  sucli  goods  only 
as  are  not  liable  to  sea  damage. 

1  Tlie  designation  of  a  vessel  fit  for  carrying  goods  of  the  same  sort  on  shorter  voyages 
only. 

M  C  Letters  used  to  indicate  that  the  boilerB  and  machinery  of  a  steam  vessel  have  been 
inspected,  and  found  to  be  in  good  order  and  safe  working  condition. 

XX  Ale  of  double  strength. 

XXX  Ale  of  triple  strength. 

The  origin  of  the  sign  $  has  been  variously  accounted  for ;  but  it  is  probably  a  mod¬ 
ified  figure  8,  denoting  a  “  piece  of  eight,”  i.  e.,  eight  reals,  —  an  old  Spanish  coin  of  the 
value  of  a  dollar.  It  was  in  use  long  before  the  adoption  of  the  Federal  currency.  Tlio 
sign  /  is  thought  to  have  been  originally  a  capital  S  (written  thuB,/r),  standing  for  the 
word  Shillings.  The  character  £,  for  Pounds  sterling,  is  merely  a  capital  L  w  iili  a  mark 
drawn  across  it,  and  represents  the  corresponding  Latin  word  Libras  ;  while  lb,  or  pound 
weight,  is  formed  from  the  first  and  third  letters  of  the  same  word,  connected  by  a  similar 
mark.  The  sign  @  is  a  graphic  modification  of  the  Latin  word  ad,  meaning  ol,  or  to,  or 
perhaps  of  its  first  letter  only.  ^4  is  another  form  of  p,  the  initial  letter  of  the  Latin  w  ord 
per,  by.  %  is  a  cursive  variation  of  the  sign  of  division  ;  thus,  six  per  cent  may  be  ex¬ 
pressed  by  jg,  ,  or  6  -j-  100,  or,  without  indicating  the  denominator,  6  whence,  in  rapid 
writing,  6%,  or  6'/,.  The  other  characters  need  no  explanation. 


XX.  MUSICAL. 


G  Clef. 


F  Clef. 


C  Cief. 


Ur 

1 


Staff;  — the  five  lines  which  together  with  their  attendant  spaces  are  used 
to  represent  pitches.  The  extent  of  the  staff  may  be  increased  either  above 
or  below  by  the  addition  of  short  lines  called  ledger  lines.  The  lines  and 
spaces  of  the  staff  are  often  referred  to  as  degrees. 

Clefs ;  —  characters  placed  upon  the 
staff  to  designate  the  pitches  to  be  rep¬ 
resented  by  its  lines  and  spaces.  The  G 
clef  specifically  causes  tin  second  line  to 
represent  g',  and  by  inference  we  under¬ 
stand  thet  the  space  above  this  second  line 
represents  a';  the  line  above  b',  etc.  Ii 
the  same  way  the  F  clef  causes  the  fourth  line  to  represent  F.  The  C  clef  is  found  in 
several  different  positions,  any  line  or  space  on  which  it  is  placed  representing  c'  (middle 
C).  The  C  clef  is  now  found  only  on  the  first,  third,  and  fourth  lines,  being  referred  to 
respectively  as  soprano  clefy  alto  clef ,  and  tenor  clef. 

u  Sharp;  — a  character  causing  any  degree  of  the  staff  on  which  it  is  placed  or  with 

ft  which  it  is  associated  (as  in  a  key  signature)  to  represent  a  pitch  one  half-step  higher 

than  it  otherwise  would.  When  used  in  a  key  signature  it  affects  all  octaves  (including 
ledger  lines  and  spaces),  but  when  used  as  an  accidental  only  the  one  degree  is  affected  and 
only  in  the  single  measure  in  which  the  sharp  occurs. 

Flat ;  —  a  character  causing  any  degree  of  the  staff  on  which  it  is  placed  or  with  which 
P  it  is  associated  (as  in  a  key  signature)  to  represent  a  pitch  one  half-step  lower  than  it 
otherwise  would.  (See  definition  of  sharp,  above.) 

VFW*  The  sharps  or  flats  placed  at  the  beginning  of  a  composition  or  of  one  of  its  sec¬ 
tions  are  called  collectively  its  key  signature. 
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Double  Bh&rp  ;  —  a  character  which  causes  the  staff  degree  on  which  it  is 
3K  OT  X  placed  to  represent  a  pitch  one  whole  step  higher  than  it  would  in  its  unaltered 
state. 

Double  flat ;  —  a  character  which  causes  the  staff  degree  on  which  it  is  placed  to 
represent  a  pitch  one  whole  step  lower  than  it  would  in  its  unaltered  state. 


* 


tj  Natural  or  Cancel ;  —  a  character  which  annuls  the  effect  of  previous  sharps  or  flats. 

Single  sharp,  as  used  after  double  sharp.  In  modern  notation  a  is  often  used 
without  the  jjj  to  accomplish  this  same  end. 


tjt?  Single  flat,  as  used  after  double  flat.  (See  hit  above). 


®va .  All’  ottava  ;  — at  the  octave  :  when  above  the  staff  indicates  that  all  tones  are 

to  be  sounded  an  octave  higher  than  written  ;  when  below  the  staff  that  they 
are  to  be  an  octave  lower. 


Bar  »'  — a  vertical  line  across  the  staff,  dividing  it  into  measures.  (The  word 
bar  is  often  used  colloquially  for  measure  ;  as,  a  phrase  of  four  bars.) 


(1)  (2)  (3) 


PPB 


Double  Bars. 


m 


or 


Double  bar  ;  —  two  vertical  lines  across  the  staff.  The  double  bar 
is  used  to  mark  the  end  of  a  division,  movement  or  entire  composi¬ 
tion.  The  form  numbered  (3)  is  also  used  when  there  is  a  change 
of  key  or  of  measure  signature  in  the  midst  of  a  composition.  The 
single  heavy  bar  1  often  marks  the  end  of  a  verse  or  sentence 

in  hymn  tunes, - 1  chorals,  etc. 

Repeat  marks  ;  —  indicate  that  a  passage  is  to  be  played  twice. 
When  found  at  only  one  point  repeat  from  the  beginning  ;  when 

found  at  two  points  (the  first  time  thus:  ■  -  --  - x 

repeat  only  the  part  included  between  the  |  ■  or  f  [ - - ) 

two  sets  of  marks.  —  t'l 


D.C. 


Da  capo;  — repeat  from  the  beginning  of  the  composition  (or  movement)  to  the 
word  fine ,  or  to  the 

D.S.  Dal  segno  ;  —  repeat  from  the  sign  (.“Q;  or  ^£)  to  the  word  fine ,  or  to  the 
4  3  2  6  Measure  signs  or  Time  signatures  ;  —  indicate  measure-content,  the 
4  4  4  8  upper  figure  showing  in  general  the  number  of  beats  in  each  measure, 
etc.  the  lower  one,  what  kind  of  a  note  has  a  beat. 

432  432 

0  0  0  etC.  Measure  signs  ;  —  have  the  same  meaning  as  ^  ^  J  etc. 


E=ti  $=£»>■ 


I  |  Qy  n^ii  Double  whole  note  or  breve. 
&  Whole  note  or  semibreve. 

Half  note  or  minim. 


or 


r 


or 


or 


t 


Quarter  note  or  crotchet. 

Eighth  note  or  quaver. 
Sixteenth  note  or  semiquaver. 


The  primary  purpose  of 
all  these  notes  is  to  indi¬ 
cate  relative  duration  of 

tone :  thus  a  would 
indicate  a  tone  twice  as 
I 

long  as  a  4  The  pitch 
of  the  tone  is  indicated 
by  the  location  of  the 
note-head  on  the  staff. 


‘s  "I 

or  'S  Thirty-second  note  or  demisemiquaver. 

*  B 


or  jj  Siity-fourth  note  or  liemidemisemiquaver. 


Breve  Whole  Half  Quarter  Eighth  Sixteenth  Thirty-sec-  Sixty-fourth 
rest.  rest.  rest.  rests.  rest.  rest.  ond  rest.  rest. 

5g£^=  Rests  are  characters  indicating  rhythmic  silences  of  lengths  corresponding  with 
the  notes  given  above.  When  some  part  or  voice  is  to  rest  for  from  two  to  eight  measures 
this  is  often  indicated  as  follows  :  — 


A  rest  of  a  number  of  measures  is  also  often  indicated  in  oue  of  the  following  ways ;  — 

ia  is  ie  _ 


or 


or 


or  -is- 


J^JlP- 


0  • 

N 

S  •  •  • 


Tie. 

I 

0  • 

J- 


Enharmonic 

tie. 


dotted  notes. 

double-dotted 

notes. 

triple-dotted 
1  notes. 


Tie  ;  —  a  short  curved  line  connecting  the 
heads  of  two  notes  that  call  for  the  same  tone. 
It  indicates  that  one  continuous  tone,  having  a 
duration  equal  to  the  combined  value  of  both 
notes,  is  to  be  sounded. 


Dots  after  notes  (or  rests)  increase  their 
duration  value,  the  single  dot  adding  one-half 
the  value  of  the  note  after  which  it  is  placed, 
the  double  dot  adding  three-quarters,  and  the 
triple  dot,  seven-eighths.  Thus 


r 


f  f 


r 


-p 


rc 


(S’ 


-p 


Pause  or  Hold  (Fermata) ;  —  indicates  that  the  note  or  rest  over  or  under  which  it 
is  placed  is  to  be  prolonged  (in  general  without  rhythm)  at  the  pleasure  of  the  per¬ 
former.  It  is  sometimes  placed  over  the  double  bar  at  the  close  to  denote  that  this  point 
is  the  end  of  the  composition. 

J  Staccato  marks;  —  indicate  that  the  tones  are  to  be  given  only  a  fractional 
*  part  of  the  note  value ;  that  is,  they  are  to  be  performed  in  detached  fashion. 
The  ^  indicates  a  sharper  staccato  than  the  ^  . 


000 

I 


or 


Semi-staccato  or  Noulegato  marks  ;  —  indicate  that  the  tones  are  to  be  de¬ 
tached,  but  not  as  sharply  so  as  in  staccato. 


(Qp*  In  order  to  facilitate  both  the  printing  (or  copying)  and  the  reading  of  music,  cer¬ 
tain  abbreviations  are  in  common  use,  especially  in  ensemble  music.  Those  most  fre¬ 
quently  encountered  follow : 


p  _  o  f>  O 


r  = 


P  _  P  9  P  P  P  P  9  9  P  9  0  p  P  P  P  9 


F#=q 

■  ^ 

Certain  embellishments  or  graces  are  indicated  by  signs,  the  interpretation  of  which 
varies  considerably.  The  examples  here  given  can  therefore  obviously  be  only  general 
ones  and  no  attempt  is  made  to  cover  all  cases.  For  fuller  explanations  see  each  term  in 
vocabulary. 


or 


^  Long  appoggiatura ;  —  an  embellishing  note  a  degree  above  or  below  the 
0  principal  note.  The  accent  falls  on  the  grace,  which  is  as  long  as  or  longer 
than  the  principal  tone  in  duration. 


Written. 


Played. 


-£2- 


is=Ml 


or  .T] 


Double  appoggiatura ;  —  a  grace  of  two  notes,  one  being  a  degrea 
above,  the  other  a  degree  below  the  principal  note. 


Wr. 


PI. 


r- 

£2. 

§§ 


B 


K  Acciaccatura  or  Short  appoggiatura ;  —  written  with  a  stroke  across  it,  and  per¬ 


formed  very  quickly. 

Trill  or  Shake 

the  one  next  above  it  in  the  diatonic  scale.  It  often  ends  with  a  turn. 

PI. 


Trill  or  Shake;  — indicates  the  rapid  alternation  of  the  principal  tone  with 

l//  4-l.sv  AMn  ,,n»f  n Kn tto  if  in  fViu  rliofmiln  onnln  Tf  Afknn  A., d n 


Wr. 

-Vv' 


£ 


Wr. 

•w 


PI. 


Wr. 

oc 


Mordent  (sometimes  called  Downward  mordent); — 
a  grace  of  three  tones  :  (1)  The  principal  tone;  (2)  the 
one  next  below  it  in  the  scale ;  (3)  the  principal  tone 
again;  the  first  two  to  be  performed  as  quickly  as 
possible,  and  the  accent  falling  on  the  third. 


Inverted  mordent  or  Pralltriller  (sometimes  called 
Upward  mordent) ;  —  same  as  mordent  except  that  the 
second  tone  is  the  one  above  instead  of  the  one  below. 


Turn;  — a  grace  consisting  of  four  tones:  (1)  the 
one  above  the  principal  tone  ;  (2)  the  principal  tone; 
(3)  the  one  below  the  principal  tone;  (4)  the  principal 
tone. 


Inverted  turn  ;  —  a  grace  of  four  tones  like  the  turn 
but  beginning  with  the  tone  below  instead  of  the  tone 
above. 
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.  both  turn  and  inverted  turn  the  duration  of  the  tones  is  worked  out  differently 

in  different  tempos.  When  the  sign  is  placed  a  little  to  the  right  of  the  note  the  principal 
W r.  FI.  tone  is  sounded  first,  followed  by  the  four  tones 

of  the  turn  in  regular  order. 


TO 

■hf 


Turn  after  note. 


<5  Arpeggio  ;  indicates  that  the  tones  of  a  chord  are  to  be  sounded  consecutively  in- 
<  i0  stead  of  simultaneously,  beginning  with  the  lowest  tone  and  proceeding  upward  in 
<•  regular  order,  all  tones  being  sustained  until  the  duration  value  of  the  chord  has 
I  expired. 

&3P*  If  )?,  or  $  is  written  over  any  of  the  graces  above  described  it  is  understood  to 

affect  the  degree  above  the  printed  note :  if  written  below  the  sign  it  affects  the  degree 
below  the  printed  note. 

—  Crescendo;  —  indicates  that  the  volume  )f  sound  is  to  be  gradually  increased. 

~~  —  —  Decrescendo  or  Diminuendo;  —  indicates  that  the  volume  of  sound  is  to 

be  gradually  diminished. 

■ —  Swell ;  —  indicates  a  gradual  increase  or  crescendo  followed  by 

a  gradual  decrease  or  decresceudo. 

Sf  Fz  Sfz  Accent  marks;  —  indicate  that  a  tone  or  chord  is  to  be  given  a  certain 
<  a  additional  amount  of  stress,  the  quantity  depending  upon  circumstances. 

_  SJ  and  Sfz  are  abbreviations  for  sforzando  ;  fz  for  forzando. 

®  Accent  mark  ;  —  indicates  a  very  mild  form  of  stress. 

Rfirfz,  or  rinf.  Rinforzando;  —  reenforced;  an  entire  passage  to  be  louder  than  the 
preceding  one. 

PPP  Double  pianissimo  or  Pianississimo;  — as  soft  as  possible. 

pp  Pianissimo; — very  soft. 

p  Piano  ;  —  soft. 

mp  Mezzo  piano  ;  —  moderately  soft. 

vif  Mezzo  forte  ;  —  moderately  loud. 

f  Forte; — loud. 

ff  Fortissimo  ;  —  very  loud. 

fff  Double  fortissimo  or  Fortississimo;  —  as  loud  as  possible. 
fp  Fortepiano  ;  —  loud  then  immediately  soft. 


X.  TOPOGRAPHIC  SIGNS. 

(AS  USED  BY  U.  S.  GEOLOGICAL  SURVEY.} 


CULTURE. 

(printed  in  black) 


m 

-  •  • 

• 

•  •  " 

City  or  Roads  and  Metaled  road 

village  buildings 


Private  or 
secondary 
road 


Trail  or 
path 


Railroads 


1  y. - ^  1 

i! 

! 

Electric  Tunnel  Wharves 

railroads 


M.M. 


a  —so 
I 


Tempo  marks;  — indicate  respectively  that  80  quarter  notes,  G6  half 
notes,  and  88  dotted  quarter  notes  are  to  be  performed  i*i  one  min- 

M  M  _ 66  xte’  ^,e  abbreviation  M.M.  (which  is  now  often  omitted)  refers  to 

Maelzel’s  metronome,  an  instrument  for  indicating  tempo.  See 
metronome,  in  Vocab. 

M.M.  J.  =88 

Slur  ;  — a  curved  line  used  for  several  quite  different  purposes,  viz. :  (1)  as 
a  phrase  mark  ;  (2)  to  indicate  legato  ;  (3)  in  vocal  music  to  show  that  two  or  more  notes 
belong  to  one  syllable  of  text. 

'"s'"  AT~''  mal'ka  placed  over  irregular  groups  of  notes  and  are  used  to 

indicate  that  three,  five,  seven,  etc.  notes  (ail  equal)  are  to  be  performed 
(in  general)  in  the  time  of  two,  four,  six,  etc.,  notes  of  the  same  kind  respectively. 
e.g. 


?  P  e  _  P  P 


CJLUJ 


» • 


etc. 


Breakwater 
and  jetties 


Bridges 


Ford 


Drawbridges 


Dam 


Brace;  —  indicates  that  the  music  written  on  several  staffs  belongs  together  and  is 
performed  simultaneously. 

Pedal  signs ;  —  refer  to  the  depression  and  release  of  the  damper  pedal  in 
piano  music.  Another  sign  for  depressing  the  damper  pedal  is  Ped  (sometimes 
simply  P),  ^  indicating  its  release. 


I — "I 

or 


H  LJ  A  Down-bow  signs;  —  in  music  for  stringed  instruments. 

V  Up-bow  sign  ;  —  in  music  for  stringed  instruments. 

O  Sign  of  Diminution  indicates,  when  used  in  connection  with  a  small  numeral,  that 
the  chord  represented  is  a  diminished  one,  thus  11°  or  7°. 

+  or  >  Sign  of  Augmentation  ;  —  indicates,  when  used  in  connection  with  a  large  num¬ 
eral,  that  the  chord  represented  is  an  augmented  one,  thus  111+  or  III'. 

5  4  etc.  Thorough  bass  or  Figured  bass,  figures ;  —  indicate  when  accompanying  a  bass 
•2  Part,  the  harmony  of  the  upper  parts.  See  thorough  bass,  in  Vocab. 

M.  D.  Mano  destra  [It.]  or  Main  droite  [F.]  ;  —  use  the  right  hand. 

M  S.  Mano  sinistra  [It.]  1  _ ,,  ,  ,,  ,  . 

M.  la.  Main  gauche  [F.]  (  u3e  1  ®  e:^  hand. 

Example  of  Tonic  sol-fa  notation. 

Doh  is  6  { .S|  Id  :d 


d,  r.mf:  s  .d  |  r  :  — ,m,f  )m  :  —  .sj  etc. 
The  same  in  staff  notation. 


fen 


0  * 


etc. 


Tonic  sol-fa  notation  ;  —  uses  no  staff,  key  signature,  or  notes,  but  consists  of  the  initial 
letters  of  the  syllable  names  (do,  re,  mi,  fa,  sol,  la,  ti,  do)  placed  horizontally.  The  kev 
is  indicated  by  a  letter  at  the  beginning  ;  higher  and  lower  octaves  by  marks  above  or 
below  the  initials  ;  measures  by  bars,  as  in  staff  notation  ;  beats  are  separated  bv  colons, 
divided  beat  is  shown  by  the  period,  subdivided  beat  by  the  comma.  A  dash  indicates  a 
prolongation  of  the  same  tone ;  a  blank  space,  a  rest. 

Patent 
Notes; — 
a  modifi¬ 
cation  of 
staff  no¬ 
tation  occasionally  found  in  the  United  States,  especially  in  the  South.  The  only  change 
from  staff  notation  involved  is  in  the  shape  of  the  note  heads,  their  characteristic  patterns 
being  designed  to  assist  the  eye  in  determining  the  scale  names  of  the  notes. 


m 


Canal  lock  U.  S.  Township  and  State  line 

(point  up  stream)  section  lines 


County  line 


Township  or 
district  line 


Reservation 

line 


Land  grant 
line 


City,  village  or  Small  park  or 

borough  line  cemetery  line 


A 


Triangulation 

monument 


U.  S.  mineral 
monument 


BMx 

1232 

r  1  | j 

:  cem  |  If! 

L. _ 1  L__J 

£  l 

Bench  mark 

Cemeteries 

Church,  School 

O  0  ° 

0  0  0 
°  0  o 

Coke  ovens 

Oil  wells 

Mine  or 

quarry 
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Prospect 


Shaft 


A 

Mine  tunnel 

(dir triton  unknown) 

Lightship 

Lighthouse 
or  beacon 

Life-saving 

station 


RELIEF. 

(printed  in  brown) 


r- - 

54 63 

wmrnmm 

<s 

Figures 

Showing  heights  a  boot 
sea  level) 

Contours 

(thawing  heights  oboes 
tea  level) 

Depression 

contours 

i*%  •  ' j'^fv /  V 1 

i 

Levee 

Wash 

Cliffs 

Mine  dumps 


Sand  and 
sand  dunes 


WATER. 

(printed  in  blue) 


C  Pll 

X 

... — 

Streams 

Falls  and 
rapids 

Intermittent 
streams  and 
ditches 

Canals  or 
ditches 

Aqueducts  or 
waterpipes 

Aqueduct 

tunnel 

- - - 

4Q0 

Lake  or 
pond 


Unsurveyed 
streams  and 
abandoned  canals 


Intermittent 
lake 


Glacier 


Spring 


Salt  marsh 


-Aik  —  _i!r_  —  — - 

-  ,[7~  ~'u'  ~j,— 

JfcTfjfe:  =  ~,|;7  - 

_  JL  —  Jili.-T' _J1( 
^  ^  ^ 

Fresh  marsh 


Grassy  pond. 


Tidal  hat 


XI.  TYPICAL  SYMBOLS  USED 
IN  ELECTRICAL  DIAGRAMS. 


n  o-  SPST 
A  o-  SPOT 


—CD  A 

-<=,tP 

Switches;  S,  single; 
D,  double;  P,  pole; 
T,  throw 


JVWA. 

Non-inductive 

Resistance 


DPST 

DPDT 


-©- 

Galvanometer 

~757nr<5Tr' — 

Inductive 

Resistance 


Ammeter 


Voltmeter 


Condenser 


Wattmeter 

<>  <>  $ 

Lamps 


BE 


Motor 

or  Generator 


Shunt-wound 
Motor  or 
Generator 


Three-phase 

Generator 


Battery 


LuloJ 

pRnrj 

Trans¬ 

former 


Compound- 
wound  Motor 
or  Generator 


Two-phase 

Generator 


Separately 
excited  Motor 
or  Generator 


XII.  TYPOGRAPHICAL. 


1.  MARKS  OF  PUNCTUATION. 


,  Comma. 

;  Semicolon. 

:  Colon. 

.  Period. 

—  Dash. 

?  Interrogation. 

I  Exclamation. 

(  )  Parentheses. 

[  3  Brackets,  or  Crotch¬ 
ets. 

•  Apostrophe. 

-  Hyphen. 


*  Acute  Accent. 

*  Grave  Accent. 

A  Broad  or  Circumflex  Ac¬ 
cent. 

~  or  ^  Circumflex,  or  Tilde. 
—  Long  Accent,  or  Macron, 
w  Short,  or  Breve. 

••  Diaeresis. 

A  (q)  Cedilla. 

A  Caret. 

**  99  Quotation  Marks. 

J’or|  Brace. 


*  *  *  Ellipsis. 

...  Ellipsis  ;  also , 

Leaders. 
-  Ellipsis. 

*  Asterisk. 

t  Dagger,  or  Obelisk. 
X  Double  Dagger. 

§  Section. 

||  Parallels. 

U  Paragraph. 

Jkir*  Index. 

***,  or  Asterism. 


For  an  explanation  of  the  various  purposes  for  which  these  marks  or  points  are 
used,  see  their  names  in  the  Vocab.  The  note  of  interrogation  is  said  by  Bilderdijk  to 
have  been  formed  from  the  first  and  last  letters  of  the  Latin  word  Qiuestio ,  question, 
placed  one  over  the  other ;  thus,  According  to  the  same  authority,  the  note  of  excla¬ 
mation  was  formed  from  the  Latin  word  /o,  joy,  written  vertically  ;  thus,  J.  The  cir¬ 
cumflex  accent  (A,  or  ** )  is  formed  by  joining  the  grave  and  the  acute.  The  cedilla  ( ^ ) 
was  originally  the  same  as  the  letter  z,  and  was  written,  in  Spanish  and  French,  between 
the  letter  c  and  a  following  a,  o,  or  u,  to  preserve  the  c  in  its  soft  sound.  Afterward  it 
was  placed  under  the  c,  and  acquired  the  character  of  a  mere  diacritical  point.  The  sec¬ 
tion  mark  (§)  is  said  by  some  to  have  been  formed  from  the  initial  letters  (J}')  of  the  Latin 
words  signum  sectionis ,  meaning  sign  of  the  section  ;  but  others  assert  that  it  is  a  corrup¬ 
tion  of  a  Greek  rr,  the  first  letter  of  the  word  7rapdypa<f>o<;,  which  means  a  marginal  line  or 
stroke.  The  character  If  is  a  modification  of  a  capital  P  (the  initial  of  paragraph) ;  the 
letter  being  reversed,  and  the  black  part  being  made  white,  and  the  white  part  black,  for 
the  sake  of  distinctiveness.  The  other  characters  are  all  purely  arbitrary. 

2.  PROOF  READERS’  MARKS. 

fa,  or  (L.  dele.)  Dele,  or  Delete  ;  take  out,  or  expunge. 

9  or  Turn  a  reversed  letter. 

A  space,  or  more  space,  as  between  words,  letters,  or  lines. 
or  3  Less  space,  or  no  space,  between  words  or  letters. 

L_  or  _J  Carry  a  word  farther  to  the  left  or  to  the  right. 

□  Em  quad  space  ;  also,  indent. 

r— i  Elevate  a  letter,  word,  or  character  that  is  sunk  below  the  proper  level. 

Sink  or  depress  a  letter,  word,  or  character  that  is  raised  above  the  proper  leveL 
|  Shows  that  a  portion  of  a  paragraph  projects  laterally  beyond  the  rest. 

Directs  attention  to  a  quadrat  or  space  which  improperly  appears. 

X,  or  -J-  Directs  attention  to  a  broken  or  imperfect  type. 

[  Bring  a  word  or  words  to  the  beginning  of  a  line  ;  also,  make  a  new  paragraph. 

=  or  / /  /  or  \  \  \  Straighten  (a  crooked  line  or  lines). 

r\  Print  as  a  diphthong,  ligature,  or  single  character;  thus,  (j.  print  ae,fl). 

H  Make  a  new  paragraph. 

—  Put  in  Italic  ,  also,  change  according  to  the  mark  in  the  margin,  as  from  Italic  to 
Roman,  or  from  Roman  to  Italic. 

=  Put  in  small  capitals. 

3  Put  in  capitals. 

....Restore  or  retain  words  which  have  been  crossed  out ;  slet  being  usually  written  in 
the  margin. 

{jgp*  The  other  marks  are  self-explanatory ;  but  the  following  abbreviations ,  used  in 
correcting  proof  sheets,  requiro  explanation  :  — 

wf.  Wrong  font ,  — used  when  a  character  is  of  a  wrong  size  or  style. 
tr .  Transpose. 

1.  c.  Lower  case ;  that  is,  put  in  small,  or  common,  letters  a  word  or  letter  that  has  been 
printed  in  capitals  or  small  capitals. 
s.  caps.,  or  sm.  c.  Put  in  small  capitals. 

Qw.,  Qg.,  or?  Query  ;  Is  this  right  ? 

out ,  s .  c.  Words  are  omitted,  or  are  wanting,  see  copy. 

Note  :  For  specimen  of  a  corrected  proof  sheet,  see  page  2550B. 
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PROOF  SHOWING  (1)  CORRECTIONS  INDICATED,  (2)  CORRECTIONS  MADE. 


* 


ajcl 


LINCOLNS  GETTYSBURG  ADDRESS. 


our 


-W. 


,  ‘‘Fourscore  and  seven  years  ago _ 

^  lathers  brought  fourth  onthis  continent  a  #7  ^ 
new  nation’,  conceived  in  ia-  liberty,  and 

’ I  i L. 


/ 


t.l  dedicated  to  the  proposition/  that  all  men 
are  created  equal.  Now  wejre  engaged  in 
iX.  jl.d  a  gn^S)t  <^ivil  ^ar  Resting  whether  that 
I  '  nation,  or  any  nation  (conceived  "©  and 
/  /dedicated  (sol  can  long  endure,  i 
tTY^j  fwe  are  met  on  a  great  battlefield  of  that 
war/  ^e  have  come  to  dedicate  a  portion 
_oftfcre  fieldAas  a  final  restingplace  for  those  5I  —  j 
who  here  ^ave  given  their  lives  that  ^his  -t Li  / 
nation  might  live^  jit  is  altogether  fitting  o|5  j 
and  proper  thatLwe  should  doLthis.U  But^  L|  3J 


1 


/ 


1 

tx.f 

$ 

£} 

OvA/,  A/.  c,  I 

m 

'j.. 


1 
4i 


Affwi.. 


/“/ 


in  a  larger  sense,  we  can  not  dedicate — we 
cannot  consecrate — we  cannot  fallow — 
this  ground.  The  brave  men,  living  and 
dead,  '  who1  struggled  here,  have  have-  con- 
secgated  it  jfarLaboveLourLpoorLpowerLto 
f ie tr  acf(<|r/aHcD  The  world  w\H  little  note, 

....  no^ong  remember,  what  we  say  here,  but 
/  tU«Aj  /  it  can  never  forget  what  mo- did  hereA  It  is 
r’b  for  us^  Hying,  rather,  to  be  dedicated  ^ 

here  to  theAgreat  T^ask  remaining  befo^t/  iX.j 
C  us, — that  from  these  honored  dead  we 
take  increased  devotion  totnat  oause  for 
which  theyfgave  the  lastiiulumeasure  of  de¬ 
votion — that  we 
these  dead  shall  not  have  1 

this  vnationAunder  God,  buau  .  .  . 

J  ttf^h  of  freedom— and  government  ofthe'tLxiyi- ‘.j 
I  people,  by  the  people,  for  the  people,  shall 
perish  from  the  earth.  A 


y> 

\S 


LINCOLN’S  GETTYSBURG  ADDRESS. 

“Fourscore  and  seven  years  ago  our 
fathers  brought  forth  on  this  continent  a 
new  nation,  conceived  in  liberty,  and  dedi¬ 
cated  to  the  proposition  that  all  men  are 
created  equal.  Now  we  are  engaged  in  a 
great  civil  war,  testing  whether  that  nation, 
or  any  nation  so  conceived  and  so  dedi¬ 
cated,  can  long  endure.  We  are  met  on  a 
great  battlefield  of  that  war.  We  have 
come  to  dedicate  a  portion  of  that  field,  as 
a  final  resting-place  for  those  who  here  gave 
their  lives  that  that  nation  might  live.  It 
is  altogether  fitting  and  proper  that  we 
should  do  this.  But,  in  a  larger  sense,  we 
cannot  dedicate — we  cannot  consecrate — 
we  cannot  hallow — this  ground.  The  brave 
men,  living  and  dead,  who  struggled  here, 
have  consecrated  it,  far  above  our  poor 
power  to  add  or  detract.  The  world  will 
little  note,  nor  long  remember,  what  we 
say  .here,  but  it  can  never  forget  what  they 
did  here.  It  is  for  us  the  living,  rather,  to 
be  dedicated  here  to  the  unfinished  work 
which  they  who  fought  here  have  thus  far 
so  nobly  advanced.  It  is  rather  for  us  to 
be  here  dedicated  to  the  great  task  remain¬ 
ing  before  us, — that  from  these  honored 
dead  we  take  increased  devotion  to  that 
cause  for  which  they  gave  the  last  full 
measure  of  devotion — that  we  here  highly 
resolve  that  these  dead  shall  not  have  died 
in  vain — that  this  nation,  under  God,  shall 
have  a  new  birth  of  freedom — and  that 
government  of  the  people,  by  the  people, 
for  the  people,  shall,  not  perish  from  tha 
earth.” 
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AGRICULTURE  AND  HORTICULTURE. 


Threshing  Machine,  p.  2149. 


Harrows,  p.  985.  Horizontal  Training,  p.  1035. 


ANATOMY. 


Bone  (cross  section),  p.  252. 


Cartilage,  p  338. 


Brain,  p.  266. 
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ANATOMY,  PHYSIOLOGY,  etc.  -  Continued. 
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Retina,  p.  1820. 


Sceatt,  p.  1891. 


Shekel,  p.  1939. 
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ANTIQUITIES.  —  Continued 


Alhambra,  p.  55. 


Arcade,  p.  116. 


Capitol  at  Washington,  p.  326. 


Campanile,  p.  316. 
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ARCHITECTURE.  —  Continued 
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w 


Girders,  p.  913, 


Louvre,  p.  1279. 
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Memorial  Arch  of  Trajan,  p.  1348, 


Newel,  p.  1454. 


Oriel,  p.  1519. 


Rear  Arch,  p.  1778. 


1595. 


Pendant, 


Pediment,  p.  1590. 


Roofs,  p.  1846. 


ARCHITECTURE.  —  Continued. 


Pendant  Post, 
p.  1595. 


Pinnacle, 
p.  164U. 


Proto-Doric  Columns,  p.  1723. 


Pylon,  p.  1742. 


Rialto,  p.  1831. 


Moldings,  p  1392. 


Porch,  p.  1676. 


Pagoda,  p.  1547. 


Pendentive,  p.  1595. 
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I  i  o  f\  <T\  m  ^ 

Acinaciform,  p.  19. 

Abruptly  Pinnate, 

P-  7. 


I  vV  i 
Skew  Table,  p.  1967. 


Acliene,  Achlamydeoua, 

p. 18.  P-  18- 


Acute,  p.  24. 


MHRHQ13M0IF 

Squinch,  p.  2026. 


Spires,  p.  2014. 


Tope,  p.  2172 


Ament,  p.  I 


Sim'SI  Aerodrome,  Aggregate 

p.  21.  Fruit,  p.  43. 


Acuminate, 
p.  24. 


Amphitropous, 
p.  75. 


Auatropous 
Ovule,  p.  80. 


i 


Anthophore, 
p.  95. 


/N\MXM>M/K23 


Taj  Mahal,  p.  2107. 

17 


]l5 
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22 


Amplexlcaul, 
p.  75. 


Antheridium, 
p.  94. 


Ascidium  of  Utri- 
cularia,  p.  134. 


f  , 


Asciis, 
p.  135. 


Auriculate, 
p.  154. 


C  b  & 

Apiculate,  p.  103. 


Basidia,  p.  188. 


Bilabiate  Corolla,  p.  221. 


Bijugate  Leaf, 
p.  221. 


mML 


Tower,  p.  2178. 


Bilocular  Ovary, 
p.  223. 


Bract,  p.  265. 


Brochidodrome, 
p.  279. 


Trusses,  p.  2209. 


Venetian  Dentil, 
p.  2272. 


Bipinnate  Leaf, 
p.  225, 


Buds,  p.  286. 


Calyx,  p.  314. 


Campanulate, 
p.  316. 


Tracery,  p.  2179. 


Zikkurat,  p.  2370. 


Camptodrome, 
p.  317. 


Campylotropous, 
p.  317. 


Carina,  p.  333.  Capitulum,  p.  326. 


Torii,  p.  2173. 


a  o 
Capsules,  p.  327. 


Carpel,  p.  335. 


Cell,  p.  354. 


Carpophore, 
p.  336. 


,  -iipKfr  it 
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Turret,  p.  2219. 


Cirrose,  p.  405. 


Vaults,  p.  2269. 


Connate-perfoliate, 
p.  475. 


Conidia, 
p.  474. 


Circinate,  p.  401. 

/  * 


Cladophyll,  p.  407. 


Composite,  p.  458. 
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BOTANY:  ILLUSTRATIONS  OF  TERMS.— 
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ip  *.  a  ~  Flabellinerved 

Exserted,  p.  774.  A  p  824> 


Galeate,  p.  884. 


6ampP888.1°U8’  F'pif880m’  Hastate,  p.  986.  Grain, p.938. 


Placentation,  p.  1646. 


Pectinate,  p.  1588. 


Phyllode,  p.  1627. 
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BOTANY:  ILLUSTRATIONS  OF  TERMS 
Continued. 


Tuberous  Roots,  Silique,  Tetramerous 
p.2211.  p.  1957.  Flower,  p.  213s). 


Tendrils, 
p.  2127.  Sporccarp,  p.  2019. 


Banyan  Tree,  p.  180. 


Barberry,  p.  182. 


Beech,  p.  201. 
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BOTANY:  ILLUSTRATIONS  OF  PLANTS.— 
Continued. 


Brisbane  Box,  p.  278.  Cabbage  Palmetto,  p.  303.  Breadfruit,  p.  270. 


JL 

Coco  Palm,  p.  429. 
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BOTANY:  ILLUSTRATIONS  OF  PLANTS 
Continued. 


Euphorbia,  p.  756. 


Cowpea,  p.  521. 


Cotton,  p.  511. 


Festuca,  p.  807. 


Correa,  p.  505, 


i 

Cowslip,  p.  521. 


Comus,  p.  503. 


Foxglove,  p.  860. 


Fly  Agaric,  p.  839. 


Cyclamen,  p.  557. 


Datura,  p.  570. 


Crinkleroot,  p.  533. 


Fuchsia,  p.  874. 


Flower-de-luce, 
p.  836. 


Fringed  Gentian, 
p.  869. 


Fringe  Tree,  p.  869. 


Dandelion,  p.  566. 


Crocus,  p.  535. 


Death  Cup,  p.  575. 


Furze,  p.  879. 


Cypripedium,  p.  560. 


Garlic,  p.  891. 


Dog-rose,  p.  657, 


Dionsea,  p.  627, 


Elecampane, 
p.  706. 


Gastrolobium,  p.  893, 


Gelsemium,  p.  898, 


Geranium,  p.  905. 


Echinocactus, 
p.  695. 


Eucharis, 
p.  755. 


Dogtooth  Violet, 
p.  657. 


Dryopteris,  p.  680. 


Epidendrum,  p.  736. 


Golden  Wattle,  p.  928 
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Kescue  Grass,  p.  1313.  Porcupine  Grass,  p.  1676. 


Vernal  Grass,  p.  2276. 


Squirrel  Grass, 
p.  2027. 


Timothy,  p.  2160. 


Velvet  Grass, 
p.  2271. 


Wood  Grass, 
p.  2347. 
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BOTANY:  ILLUSTRATIONS  OF  PLANTS 
Continued. 


Ieoetes, p.  1147 


Ginger,  p.  912. 


Greenbrier,  p.  948. 
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Gouty  Stem,  p.  935. 


Indian  Com,  or  Maize,  p.  1095. 


Gulfweed,  p.  961. 


Jack-in-the- 
pulpit,  p.  1153. 


Jefferson ia,  p.  1159. 


Harebell  a,  p.  982. 


Gutta-percha,  p.  963. 


Heather,  p.  995. 


Jonquil,  p.  1167. 


lasmine,  p.  1158. 


Larch,  p.  1214. 


Kangaroo  Apple,  p.  1177. 


Hakea,  p.  972. 


Hawthorn,  p.  990. 


Kentia,  p.  1181. 


Kohl-rabi,  p.  1197. 


Lily  (Turk’s-cap), 
p.  1251. 


Hellebore,  p.  1001. 


Laurel,  p.  1220. 


Larkspur,  p.  1215. 


Linnaea,  p.  1256. 


Hepatica,  p.  1005. 


Liriodendron,  p.  1258. 


Henbane,  p.  1001. 


Lily  of  the  Valley, 
p.  1251. 


Lizard’s-tai!  a,  p.  1264. 


Lobelia,  p.  1265. 


Live  Oak  a,  p.  1263. 


Honeysuckle,  p.  1031. 


Indian  Pipe,  p.  1095, 


Lucern,  p.  1281. 
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Continued. 


Nepenthes, 
p. 1449. 


Odontoglossum, 
p.  1491. 


Lupine,  p.  1285. 


Mare’s 
tail, 
p.  1317. 


Mandrake,  p.  1309. 


Madder,  p.  1293. 


Opuntia,  p.  1512. 


0^/1 

Mallow,  p.  1306. 


Oncidium,  p.  1503. 


Marsh  Marigold, 
p.  1323. 


Olive,  p.  1500. 


Mango,  p.  1311. 


Mangrove,  p.  1311. 


Moccasin  Flower, 
p.  1337. 


Orange,  p.  1512. 


Mulberry, 
p.  1419. 


Medlar,  p.  1341. 


Ophioglos- 
sum,  p.  1506. 


Mangosteen,  p.  1311. 

gS/SSlh, 


Moss  Rosa,  p.  1410. 


Partridge  Berry,  p.  1574. 


Mistletoe,  p.  13S3. 


Mignonette,  p.  1369. 


Narcissus,  p.  1435. 


Papaya,  p.  1559. 


Papyrus,  p.  1561 


Passion  Flower, 
p.  1578. 


Mountain  Laurel  a,  p.  1413. 


Nelumbo,  p.  1447. 


Myrtle,  p.  1130. 


Pasque  Flower, 
p.  1575. 


Papaw,  p.  1559. 


Nidularia,  p.  1457. 


Oak,  p.  1480. 


Paulownia,  p.  1584. 


Pentsteinon,  p.  1598. 


Parnassia,  p.  1569. 
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BOTANY:  ILLUSTRATIONS  OF  PLANTS 
Continued. 


Ramarama,  p.  1766.  Raspberries,  p.  1772.  Sagittaria,  p.  1868.  Rice,  p.  1832.  Snowdrop,  p.  1985.  Spirsea,  p.  2013, 


Spruce,  p,  2022. 
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BOTANY:  ILLUSTRATIONS  OF  PLANTS 
Continued. 


Stanhopea,  p.  2032. 


Tree  Fern,  p.  2192. 


Totara,  p.  2175. 


Stapelia,  p.  2032. 


Sugar  Beet,  p.  2075. 


Tropseolum,  p.  2205. 


Strawberry  Pear, 
p.  2055. 


Sugar  Maple,  p.  2075. 


Sweet  Bay,  p.  2093. 


Tobacco  Plant,  p.  2165. 


Tumatukuru,  p.  2213. 


Trillium,  p.  2199. 


Sugar  Cane,  p.  2075. 


Sweet  Gum,  p.  2093. 


Tumboa,  p.  2213. 


Talipot,  p.  2109. 


Usnea,  p.  2259. 


Sweetsop,  p.  2093, 


Tamarind, 

p.  2110. 


Utricularia,  p.  2260. 


Vanilla, 
p.  2265. 


Tutu,  p  2220. 


Tea  Plant,  p.  2119. 


Teasel,  p.  2120. 


Victoria,  p.  2282. 


Water  Lily 
p.  2310. 


Thyme, 
p.  2154. 


Virginia  Creeper,  p.  2287. 


Tea  Tree,  p.  2120. 


Wheat, 
p.  2323, 


Waratali, 


Wall  Rue,  p.  2301. 


Tiger  Flower,  p.  2157, 


Trapa,  p.  2188. 


Thrift,  p.  2150. 
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Tew,  p,  2363. 


Yarrow,  p.  2360. 


Yaupon,  p.  2360. 


Wax  Palm,  p.  2312. 


Yucca,  p.  2367. 


CARPENTRY,  JOINERY,  and  MASONRY. 


Bridgeboards,  p.  275. 


Bridge  Joint,  p.  275. 


Centering,  p.  356. 


American,  p.  251. 


English,  p.  251. 


Flemish,  p.  251. 


Clip,  p.  251. 


Quoins,  p.  1758. 


Miter  Box,  p.  1384. 


Parquetry,  p.  1570. 


Filleted  Joint,  p.  815. 


Herringbone  Strut¬ 
ting,  p.  1010. 


Split,  p.  252. 
Bond,  p.  251. 


Footing,  p.  846. 


Match  Boards,  p.  1328. 


Header,  p.  9S2. 


Hammer  Beam, 


Queec-post  Roof,  p.  1753. 


Rustic, 

p.  1862. 


Pitch-faced  Work, 


Top  and  But,  p.  2171. 


Vermiculated  Work,  p.  227S 
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HERALDRY. 


Azure,  p.  164.  Bar,  p.  180.  Barnacles,  p.  184.  Barry,  p.  186.  Barry-bendy,  p.  186. 


Barry -nebuly,  Barry -pily,  Baton,  Bend  Sinister,  TWulv  »  200 

p.  136.  p.  186.  p.  192.  p.  209.  5  ’  1 


Angles,  p.  85.  Assis,  p.  140. 


p.  474. 


p.  474. 


CoHsed  Rend,  Couchant  Lion,  Counter-changed.  S°x, argent  and 

P-  ''ll-  P*  Oiz.  p  xaiiu,  y.  oit.  n  kik 


Displayed, 
p.  644. 


Dormant, 

p.  662. 


Embattled  Fess,  Engouled,  Enhanced,  Ent6  en  point, 

p.  714.  P-  tn'  p.  727.  p.  730. 


Escaloped,  Escarbuncle,  Escutcheon, 

p.  747.  p.  748.  p.  749. 


Stalls  in  Santa  Maria 
Gloriosa  dei  Frari, 
Venice,  p.  2029. 


Stoup,  p.  2052. 
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Tiara,  p.  2155 


XP.  p.  2358.  Fess,  p.  807.  Flanch,  p.  826.  Fracted,  p.  860.  Fretted,  p.  867.  Gardant,p.  890. 
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HERALDRY.  —  Continued 

7 


T  \ 


- Y -  — m  .  ■ 

Gaze,  p.  896.  Gemel,  p.  898.  Gore,  p.  933.  Gules,  p.  961.  Gyron,  p.  966. 


4\ 


Tressure  Counter- 
iieury,  p.  2193. 


j 

1 

1 

_ < 

Voided,  p.  22911. 


Weel,  p.  2317. 


Wharrow  Spindle,  p.  2323.  Winnowing  Basket,  p.  2341 


MECHANICAL  DEVICES. 


Hatchment,  p.  987. 


©© 

t 

1 

Impalement  c,  Increscent, 
p.  1077.  p.  1092. 


Heraldic  Knots,  p.  1006. 


Air  Brush,  p.  47. 


Indented!),  ^escutcheon, 


p.  1093. 


Inflamed, 
p.  1105. 


innf 


Interf retted  Cres-  want/, 

cents,  p.  1126.  p.  1148. 


Jessant, 

p.  1161. 


v 

Label, 

p.  1200. 


r  \ 

1  1 
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- 

1 

Li-if  _ 

l^rrr" 

* - 1  Archimedean  Screw, 

Antifriction  p‘ 12^’ 

Wheels,  p.  97. 


Lattice, 
p.  1219. 


Air  Chamber,  p.  47. 
2d 


u 

Ball  &  Socket 
Joint,  p.  174. 


Lodged,  p.  1269.  Lozengy,  p.  1281 
~7 


Martlet,  p.  1324.  Mascle,  p.  1324.  Naiant,  p.  1433. 


7 


Balance  Crank,  p.  172. 


Ball  Bearing 
of  a  Bicy¬ 
cle,  p.  174. 


Band  Brake,  5 1 
p.  177.1 


Pale,  p.  1550. 


Pall,  6  a.  Paly  of  Six,  Argent 
p.  1551.  and  Gules,  p.  1554. 


7  \ 


7  "S 


Ball  Point, 
p.  175. 


C0)=^O) 

Bell  Crank,  p. 


Bell  Trap,  p.  207. 


Banjo  Signal,  Band  Saw,  p.  177. 

p.  I18. 


Barrel  of  Watch, 
p.  185. 


Papilloni,  Passant, 

p.  1560.  p.  1577. 


Patonce,  Penny-yard  Penny, 
p.  1582.  p.  1597.  - , 

-  _ _  yM 


Pheon, 
p.  1619. 


5 

Bearings,  p.  198. 


Belt  Speeder,  p.  208. 


Bevel,  p.  217. 


Pile,  p.  1635.  Pommettee,  p.  1673.  Potent,  p.  1634.  Quartered  Arms,  p.  1750. 

"7 


Bibcock,  p.  218. 


Rampant,  Regardant, 

p.  1767.  p.  1795. 


Bessemer  Process  Converters,  p.  214.  Block  Chain,  p.  239. 

2 


Bevel  Protractor,  p.  217. 


Sea  Lion, 
p.  1906. 


Sejant, 

p.  1914. 


Seraph,  Spread  Eagle  C,  Statant, 
P-  1924.  p.  2021.  p.  2035. 


^asiiaSIr 

Blast  Furnace,  p.  235. 


Blocks,  p.  239. 


Bourdon  Gauge, 

p.  261. 


Box  Coupling,  p.  263 
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MECHANICAL  DEVICES.  -  Continued. 

For  Illustrations  of  Boilers,  see  pages  247,  248. 


k;  k,  H 
Change  Gear,  p.  368. 


a  '  6J  b 
Chucks,  p.  396. 


Crosshead,  p.  538. 


Danaide,  p.  566. 

Crypto  Gear,  p.  543.  Cupo»,  p.  549. 
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MECHANICAL  DEVICES. -Continued. 


Escapements,  p.  748. 


Feather  Key,  p.  799. 


Governors,  p.  933. 


Gluepot,  p.  922. 
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MECHANICAL  DEVICES 


Continued. 


Gusset,  p.  9(13. 


4  ‘  Vr< 


Lag  Screw, 
p.  1206. 


Jack  Chains,  p.  1153. 


Grate,  p.  944, 


Lacing,  p.  120: 


Ladder  Cham,  p.  1204, 


Lining 

Sight, 

p.  1206. 


Gudgeon,  p.  058, 


Leveling  Rods,  p.  1241. 


H  Pole, 

p.  066. 


Hand  Car,  p.  O' 


Lanterns, 


Lewis,  p.  1242. 


Hinges,  p.  1018. 


Horseshoes,  p.  1038. 


Lock  Nut, 
p.  1267. 


Lathe,  p.  1218. 


Hydraulic  Ram,  p.  1051, 


Mule  Pulleys,  p.  1419. 


Hydrostatic  Press,  p.  1054. 


Injector, 

p.  1111. 


Loom,  p.  1274. 


Idle  Wheel,  p.  1088. 


M  Indicator, 
p.  1096. 


Milling  Cutters,  p.  1372. 


Locks,  p.  1266. 


Mandrel,  p.  1310. 


t 

Knuckle  Joint,  p. 


Tender 


Locomotive,  p.  1267. 
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Pivot,  p.  1645. 


Planing  Machine,  p.  1648 


Safety  Chain,  p.  1867. 


Row  Tube,  p.  1854. 


Screw  Pile, 
p.  1901. 
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MECHANICAL  DEVICES.  —  Continued- 


Screw  Wheel,  p.  1901. 


Safety  Valves,  p.  1867 


Searchlight,  p.  1907, 


Scalebeam,  p.  1888. 


Shackle  Bar,  p.  1933. 


Separator,  p.  1922. 


Sister  Hooka, 
p.  1965. 


Semaphore,  p.  1917 


Shackles,  p.  1933. 


Sluice,  4,  p.  1978, 


Snap  Flask,  p.  1983. 


Slip  Hook,  p.  r975. 


Sluice  Gate,  p.  1978. 


Slide  Valve,  p.  1974. 


Solid-drawn  Tubing, 
p.  1992. 


Spinning  Wheel,  p.  2013. 


Sockets,  p.  1988. 


Steelyard,  p.  2039. 


Spur  Wheel, 
p.  2024. 


Soleplate,  p.  1991. 


Speed  Counter, 
p.  2007. 


Snowplow,  p.  1985. 


Rotary  Squeezer, 

p.  2026. 


Steeple  Engine, 
p.  2039. 


Split  Pnlley,  p.  2017. 


Star  Wheels,  p.  2035. 


L 
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Steam  Engine,  p.  2038. 


Titan  Crane,  p.  2163. 


Trammels  ,  p.  21S3. 
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MECHANICAL  DEVICES. -Continued. 


MILITARY  TERMS,  WEAPONS,  etc. 


Weston’s  Pulley 
Block,  p.  2321. 


Worm  Gear,  p.  2351. 


Whistle, 
p.  2328. 


Y  Level,  p  2364. 


Windmills,  p.  2339. 
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MILITARY  TERMS,  V^EAPONS,  etc.  —  Continued. 


Cheval-de-frise,  p.  3S0. 


Howitzer,  p.  1042. 


Interrupted-screw  Fermeture  (Breech 
Mechanism  of  Gun),  p.  1130. 
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MILITARY  TERMS,  WEAPONS,  etc.  -  Continued 

1  ^2 


Pavis,  p.  1584. 


Poniard, 
p.  1673. 


Pogamogtjan,  p.  1663 


Shield,  p.  1941. 


Shelter  Trenohes,  p.  1940. 
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military  terms 


etc.  —  Continued. 


^cAs 


(U.  S.  Navy.) 
Shoulder  Straps,  p.  1947. 


MUSICAL  INSTRUMENTS. 


iEolian  Harp,  p.  35. 


Baujo,  p.  178. 


Guitar,  p.  960.  smL  ONCE- ACCENTED  TWICE 

OCTAVE  OCTAVE  OCTAVE  ACCENTED 


Harpsichord,  p.  i)35. 


Keyboard,  p.  1183. 
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MUSICAL  INSTRUMENTS.  -  Continued. 

iftii 


Tom-tom, 

p.  2166. 


Tuba  ,  p.  2210. 


"11  Violoncello, 

Violin,  p.  2236.  p.  2286. 


Centauromaehy,  p.  355.  Chepera,  p.  379. 


Ceres,  p.  360. 
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MYTHOLOGY.  —  Continued. 


Xndra,  p.  U00. 


Juno,  p.  1172. 


Jupiter,  p.  1172. 


Quetzalcoatl,  p.  1754. 


Ra,  p.  1759. 


Satyi,  p.  1S83. 
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A  CLASSIFIED  SELECTION 
MYTHOLOGY.  -  Continued. 


Brig,  p.  276. 


Capstan,  p.  327. 


Carvel-built,  p.  339, 


Dhow,  p.  612. 


Dicing  Bell,  p.  G52.  Dock  (Floating),  p.  654 
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NAUTICAL  TERMS.  —  Continued. 


Felucca,  p.  802. 


Fin  Keel,  p.  818. 


Frigate,  p.  869. 


Galleon,  p  885. 


Ratline,  p.  1773. 


Sampan,  p.  1875 


Sea  Anchor,  p.  1905. 


—t — 

Oar.  p  1481. 


Schooners,  p.  1894. 
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NAUTICAL  TERMS. -Continued. 


8erving  Mallet,  p.  1927. 


Sharpie,  p.  1937. 


Spoon  Hook, 
p.  2019. 


ORNAMENT  AND  ART. 


Anthemion,  p.  94. 


Antefix,  p.  93. 


Bead  and  Reel,  p.  196. 


Cinquefoil, 
p.  400. 


Arabesque,  p.  114. 


Cartouche,  p.  338. 


Crocket,  p.  535. 


MlWililik;! 
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Diaper,  p.  616. 


Encaustic  Tile,  p.  720. 


Engine  Turning, 
p.  726. 


Egg  and  Dart,  p.  702. 


Geometric  Style,  p.  905. 


Grolier  Design,  p.  953. 


Grotesque  Ornament,  p.  954. 


Linen  Feld, 
p.  1255. 


Poppy  head, 
P.  1676. 


Scroll,  p.  1902. 


Mosaic,  p.  1409. 


Quatrefoils,  p.  1752. 


(&— 7  ‘(SL 

2(c)  6) 
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Scrolls,  p.  1902. 


Tartan,  p.  2116. 


Vitruvian  Scroll,  p.  2290. 


Willow  Pattern,  p.  2337. 
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ORNAMENT  AND  ART.  —  Continued. 


SCIENTIFIC  TERMS. 


Term,  p.  2130. 


Folding  Film  Camera  View  Camera 

Cameras,  p.  315. 


Bunsen  Burner, 
p.  292. 
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A  CLASSIFIED  SELECTION 


SCIENTIFIC  TERMS.  —  Continued. 


Camera  Lucida,  p.  315.  Cartesian  Devil,  p.  338. 


Cell,  p.  353. 


Chronoseope,  p.  395. 


Clark  Cell, 
p.  410. 


Circumferentor,  p.  403. 


Clinometer,  p.  417. 


Cathetometer, 
p.  348. 


Clepsydra,  p.  415. 


Condensers,  p.  465. 


Crookes  Tubes,  p.  536. 


Crucibles,  p.  541. 


Discharger  and  Leyden  Jar, 
p.  634. 


Dry  Cell,  p.  679. 


Dumpy  Level,  p.  683. 


Galvanometer,  p.  887.  Galvanoscope,  p.  887.  Geissler  Tubes,  p.  897. 
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SCIENTIFIC  TERMS.  —  Continued. 


Interference  Figures,  p.  1126. 


Knife  Switch,  p.  1192. 


Lenses, 
p.  1235. 


Hadley’s  Quadrant, 
p.  96S. 


G radiometer,  p.  937. 


,  Gyroscope,  p.  966.  Hourglass,  p.  1040. 


Hydrostatic  Balance,  p.  1054 


Hydrometers,  p.  1053. 

<*  s'  «  ^  b 


3  Inclinometer,  p.  1088. 


Hero’s  Foun¬ 
tain,  p.  1009. 


Optical  Illusions,  p.  1072. 


Mutoscope,  p.  1427. 


Microscopes,  p.  1367. 


Opera  Glass,  p.  1507. 


Optical  Square,  p.  1511. 


Pantoscopic  Spectacle 
Lens,  p.  1559. 


Opthalmoscope, 
p.  1508. 
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Node, 

7,  p.  1464.  “ 

Pendulum, 
p.  1595. 
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A  CLASSIFIED  SELECTION 


SCIENTIFIC  TERMS.  -  Continued 


Reflecting  Goniometer, 
p.  1793. 


Spirometer,  p.  2015. 


Syinpiesometer,  Tachiatoscope, 
P.  2098.  p.  2104. 
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Trevelyan's  Rocker, 
p.  2194. 


Trephine,  p.  2193. 


Dumb-Bell,  p.  683. 


Figure-four  Trap,  p.  813. 


Fly,  p.  839. 
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SPORTS  AND  AMUSEMENTS 


‘  End  Line,,  100  feel  * 


(8) 


3  END  INI  ZONE 


Fishhooks,  p.  821. 


•  •  • 

►"LT"  LG'IHB  *"  C”RG 
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Grace  Hoop  and  Sticks, 
p.  936. 


30  Fox  and  Geese, 

2j  p.  860. 

20 


. ~  ~ 


Half  Nelson  ( Wrestling ),  p.  973 


Jackstone,  p.  1154. 


Scissors  ( Wrestling),  p.  1895. 


Skates,  p.  1966. 


Sneak  Boat,  p.  1983.  Snow  Snakes,  p.  1985. 
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SPORTS  AND  AMUSEMENTS.  — Continued. 


Brush  Hook,  p.  283 


Burin,  p.  294, 


I  Face  Spanner,  p.  781. 


Primitive  Drills. 
Drills,  p.  674. 
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Falling  Wedge,  p.  787. 


Flange,  p.  826. 
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Flatter,  p.  828. 


Hammers,  p.  976. 


Hardy,  p.  982. 


Lightning  Brace,  p.  1249. 
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TOOLS.  —  Continued. 


Match  Plane,  p.  1329. 


Mattocks,  p.  1331. 


Micrometer  Caliper,  p.  13S6. 


Parallel  Rule,  p.  1563.  Peen,  p.  1591. 


Pantograph,  p.  1358. 


Pencil  Compass,  p.  1595. 


Pincers,  p.  1638. 


Planes,  p.  1648.  Pritchel.  p.  1708. 


Rabbet  Plane,  p.  1760. 


Shave  Hook,  p.  1937. 


Protractors,  p.  1724. 


Race  Knife,  p.  1760. 


Ripping  Chisel,  p.  1838. 


Razors,  p.  1776. 


Punches,  p.  1735. 


i  h. 

Rammers,  p.  1767 


Set  Chisel,  p.  1929. 
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TOOLS.  —  Continued. 


Sickle  p.  1952. 


Spit,  p.  2015. 


Splayer,  p.  2016. 


Smooth  Drift, 
p.  674. 


Sleekers,  p.  1973. 


Shears,  p.  1938. 


Shovels,  p.  1948. 


Sizing  Tool,  p.  1966. 


Stillson  Wrench,  p.  2045. 


=Q?E= 

II 

Trepanning  Tool, 
p.  2193. 


Tripod,  p.  2201. 


Try-square,  p.  2210. 


Thistle 
Funnel, 
p.  2146. 


T  Bolt,  p.  2102. 


Trowels,  p.  2206. 


Tuning  Hammers, 
p.  2214. 


Wrenches,  p.  2353. 


VEHICLES  FOR  LAND  AND  AERIAL 
LOCOMOTION. 


Aerodrome,  p.  36. 


Bicycles,  p.  220. 


Airship,  p.  48. 


Aeroplane,  n.  36. 


Balloons,  p.  175. 


Buckboard,  p.  285. 


Buggy,  p.  283. 


Calash,  p.  308. 
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VEHICLES.  —  Continued. 


Oaleche,  p.  309. 


Clarence,  p.  409. 


Chaise,  p.  361 


Chariotee,  p.  372. 


Coup£,  p.  517. 


Carromata,  p.  337. 


Coach,  p.  423. 


Concord  Buggy,  p.  464. 


Dogcart,  p.  656. 


Dray,  p.  672. 


Surrey,  p.  2087. 


Telega,  p.  2122. 


Victoria,  p.  2282. 


Dump  Cart,  p.  683. 


Velocipede,  p.  2271. 


Tricycle  6,  p.  2197 


Gliding  Machine,  p.  918. 


Hansom,  p.  980. 


Wheelbarrows,  p.  2324. 


Wagonette,  p.  2298 


Jinrikisha,  p.  1164, 


Landau,  p.  1210. 


Avocet,  p.  160. 


Adjutant,  p.  29. 


Parachute,  p.  1562. 


Motor  Cycle,  p.  1412. 


Bald  Eagle,  p.  173. 


Albatross,  p.  51. 


Phaeton,  p.  1616. 


Palanquiu,  p.  1343. 
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Acadian  Owl,  p.  11. 
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ZOOLOGY  :  BIRDS.  —  Continued. 


Brush  Turkey,  p.  283. 


Baltimore  Oriole,  p.  176. 


Buffiehead,  p.  287. 


Bullfinch,  p.  290. 


Boobook,  p.  253. 


Bell  Bird,  p.  206. 


Bank  Swallow, 
p.  179. 


Barn  Owl.  p.  184. 


Bulbul,  p.  289. 


Bower  Bird,  p.  262. 


Bemicle  Goose,  p.  21: 


Bird  of  Paradise,  p.  226. 


Burrowing  Owl,  p.  295. 


Bunting,  p.  292. 


Buzzard,  p.  300. 


Barred  Owl,  p.  185, 


Blackcap,  p.  231, 


Black-bellied  Plover,  p.  230. 


California  Wood¬ 
pecker,  p.  310. 


Canvasback,  p.  323. 


Blackbird,  p230. 


Bittern,  p.  229. 


Blackburnian  Warbler, 
p.  231. 


Capercaillie,  p.  325. 


Bustard,  p.  297. 


Blackcock,  p.  231, 


Cardinal  Bird, 
p.  331. 


Bluebird,  p.  243 


Blue  Jay,  p.  243. 


Carolina  Parrakeet,  p.  335. 


Cassowary,  p.  941 


California  Condor,  p.  310. 


Boatbill,  p.  246, 


Bobolink,  p.  246. 


Bobwhite,  p.  246. 


Brant,  p.  268. 


Brown  Thrush,  p.  282. 


Caracara,  p.  328. 


Catbird,  p.  345.  Chaffinch,  p.  363. 
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ZOOLOGY:  BIRDS.  —  Continued. 


Chickadee,  p.  381.  Chipping  Sparrow,  p.  386. 


Cedar  Bird,  p.  352. 


Chaparral  Cock,  p.  369. 


Chat,  p.  374. 


Chewink,  p.  331. 


Chough,  p.  392. 


Cockatoo,  p.  427. 


Coot,  p.  496. 


Condor,  p.  467. 


Crake,  p.  524. 


Cliff  Swallow, 
p.  416. 


Coachwhip  Bird,  p.  424. 


Cormorant,  p.  501. 


Crossbill,  p.  537. 


Crane,  p.  524. 


Cowbird,  p.  521. 


#row  Blackbird,  p.  539. 


Crow,  p.  539. 


Curassow,  p.  650. 


Cuckoo,  p.  545. 


Dodo,  p.  be6. 


Dollar  Bird,  p.  658. 


Dotterel,  p,  664. 


Curlew,  p.  551. 


Dickcissel,  p.  618. 


Eider  Duck,  p.  703. 


Eagle,  p.  690. 


Emu  Wren,  p.  719. 


Egyptian  Vulture,  p.  703. 


Evening  Grosbeak,  p.  759. 


Falcon,  p.  785. 


Fieldfare, p.  811. 


Francolin.  p.  862. 


Dunlin,  p  634. 


Egret,  p.  703. 


Emu,  p.  719. 
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ZOOLOGY:  BIRDS. — Continued. 


Goatsucker,  p.  926. 


Friar  Bird,  p.  868. 


Gallinule,  p.  886. 


Gnome  Owi,  p.  924. 


Golden  Eagle,  p.  928. 


Godwit,  p.  927 


Golden  Plover,  p.  928. 


Gannet,  p.  889. 


Garden  Warbler,  p.  890. 


Garganey,  p.  891. 


Flamingo,  p.  826. 


Flicker,  p.  831. 


Frigate  Bird,  p.  869. 


Frogmouth,  p.  870. 


iV 

Fulmar,  p.  875. 


Grilfou  Vulture,  p.  951. 


Golden-eye,  p.  928. 


Goshawk,  p.  933. 


Gray  Parrot,  p.  946. 


Graying,  p.  946. 


Ground  Dove,  p.  954. 


Guan,  p  957. 


Grebe,  p.  947. 


Guillemot,  p.  960. 


Gull,  p.  961. 


Hawfinch,  p.  989. 


Gyrfalcon.  p.  S66, 


Grass  Finch,  p.  944. 


Guacharo,  p.  957. 

Great  Horned  Owl,  p.  947. 


Guinea  Fowl,  p.  960. 


Harpy  Eagle,  p.  985. 


Goldfinches,  p.  929. 
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ZOOLOGY :  BIRDS.  —  Continued. 


Jacana,  p.  1152. 


Hobby,  p.  1022. 


Heron,  p.  1009. 


Hooded  Merganser,  p.  1032. 


HornbiU,  p.  1035. 


Hoopoe,  p.  1033. 


Honey  Guide,  p.  1031. 


Hawk  Owl,  p.  990. 


Hawk,  p.  990. 


Hedge  Sparrow,  p.  998. 


Humming  Bird,  p.  1046. 


Ibis,  p.  1063. 


Ivory-billed  Woodpecker, 
p. 1151. 


impeyau  Pheasant,  p.  1080. 


Jacamar,  p.  1152. 


Jackdaw',  p.  1153. 


Jaeger,  p.  1155. 


Junco,  p.  1171. 


Kaka,  p.  1176. 


Java  Sparrow,  p  1158. 


Kingbird,  p.  1187. 


King  Tody,  p.  1189. 


Lammergeier,  p.  1208. 


Knot,  p.  1194. 


Kinglet,  p.  1188. 


King  Rail,  p.  1188. 


Kingfisher,  p.  1188. 


Kittiwake,  p.  1190. 


Killdeer,  p.  1185. 


Kakapo,  p.  1176. 


Kea,  p.  1179. 


Kestrel,  p.  1182 
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ZOOLOGY:  BIRDS.  -  Continued. 


Lapwing,  p.  1214 


Long-eared 
Owl,  p.  1272. 


Laughing  Jackass,  p.  122ft. 


Leipoa,  p.  1233. 


Longspur,  p.  1273. 


Macaw, 
p.  1290. 


Marsh  W  ren,  p.  1323. 


Mallard,  p.  1305. 


Marsh  Harrier,  p.  1322. 


Merlin,  p.  1354. 


Martin,  p.  1323. 


Magpie,  p.  1297. 


Massena  Quail,  p.  1320. 


Moa,  p.  1387. 


Niglithawk,  p.  1458 


Mocking  Bird,  p.  1388. 


Mourning  Dove,  p.  1414. 


Osprey,  p.  1524. 


Night  Heron,  p.  1458. 


Paradise  Grackle, 
p.  1582. 


Noddy,  p.  1464. 


Nutcracker,  p.  1479. 


Ocellated  Turkey,  p.  1488 


Oriole,  p.  1520. 


Ortolan,  p.  1523. 


Oyster  Catcher,  p.  1543. 


Pardalote,  p.  1567. 


Old  Squaw,  p.  1498. 


Ostrich,  p.  1526. 


Parson  Bird,  p  1571. 
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Continued 


Raven,  p.  177ft. 


Partridge,  p.  1574. 


Red-bellied  Wood 
pecker,  p.  1787. 


Penguin, 
p.  1596. 


Redheaded 
Woodpecker, 
p.  1788. 


Rail  (Water),  p.  1764. 


Red  Grouse,  p.  1788. 


Peacock,  p.  1586. 


Pelican,  p.  1592. 


Redhead,  p.  1788. 


Redwing, 
p.  1790. 


Peregrine  Fal¬ 
con,  p.  1602. 


Pied  Wagtail,  p.  1633. 


Petrel,  p.  1613. 


Redstarts,  p.  1789, 


Redpoll,  p.  1789. 


Pigeon,  p.  1634. 


Phoebe,  p.  1622. 


Pigeon  Hawk,  p.  1634, 


Rhinoceros  Hornbill, 
p.  1829. 


Red-w’inged  Blackbird,  p.  1790. 


Riflebird.  p.  1834. 


Prairie  Chicken,  p.  1689. 


Ring-necked  Duck,  p.  1837. 


Rook,  p.  1847. 


Ptarmigan,  p.  1730. 


Prairie 
Falcon, 
p.  1689. 


Rhea,  p.  1828. 


Pileated  Wood¬ 
pecker,  p.  1635. 


Pine  Finch,  p. 


Robins,  p. 


Ring  Plover,  p.  1837. 


Puffin,  p.  1732. 


Quetzal,  P 


Rough-legged  Hawk, 
p.  1851. 


Roller,  p.  1844. 


Ring  Ouzel,  P- 1837 


Racket-tail.  p.  1761.  -|  (54 
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Saddle-billed  Stork, 
p.  1367. 


Ruffed  Grouse,  p.  1857. 


Scoter,  p.  1898. 


Skylark,  p.  1970. 


ZOOLOGY :  BIRDS.  —  Continued. 


Secretary  Bird,  p.  1910. 


Sheldrake,  p.  1940. 


8age  Sparrow,  p.  1868. 


Sirgang,  p  1964. 


Snowcap,  p.  1985. 


Sandpiper,  p.  1877. 


Skua,  p.  1970. 


Song  Thrush,  p.  1994. 


Song  Sparrow,  p.  1994 


Ruby-throated  Humming  Bird,  p.  1856. 


Ruddy  Duck,  p.  1856. 


Sheathbill,  p.  1938. 


Shoebill,  p.  1945. 


Ruff,  p.  1857. 


Shearwater,  p.  1938. 


Sicklebill,  p.  1952. 


Sand  Grouse,  p.  1877. 


Skimmer,  p.  1968. 


Seriema,  p.  1925. 


Sociable  Weaver 
Bird,  p.  1987. 


Sage  Cock,  p.  1868. 


Shore  Lark,  p.  1946. 


Shoveler,  p.  1948. 


Shrike,  p.  1949. 


Scaup  Duck,  p.  1891. 


Sharp-tailed  Grouse,  p.  1937. 


Screamers,  p.  1900. 


Screech  Owl,  p.  1900. 


Sauderling,  p.  1877. 


Scissortail,  p.  1895. 


Snowflake,  p.  1985. 


Snow  Goose,  p.  1985. 


Snakebird,  p.  1982. 


Smew,  p.  1980. 
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ZOOLOGY  :  BIRDS.  —  Continued. 


Spangled  Coquette,  p.  2001, 


Spoonbill,  p.  2018. 


Sparrow  Hawks, 
p.  2003. 


Spruce  Partridge,  p.  2023. 


Starling,  p.  2034. 


Starthroat,  p.  2035. 


Stockdove, 
p.  2048. 


Stone  chat, 
p.  2050. 


Sunbird,  p.  2079. 


Stork,  p.  2051. 


8wallow,  p.  2090. 


Surf  Scoter,  p.  2086. 


Swallow-tailed  Kite, 
p.  2090. 


Tailor  Bird, 
p.  2107. 


Swan,  p.  2090, 


Swifts,  p.  2094. 


Tambourine,  p.  2111. 


Thrasher,  p.  2149. 


Thrush,  p.  2152. 


Titmouse,  p.  2164. 


Touraco,  p.  2177. 


Trumpeter,  p.  2208. 


Turnstone,  p.  2218. 


Turkey  Buzzard,  p.  2216* 


Tinamou,  p.  2160. 


Tufted  Coquette, 

p.  2212. 


Turkeys,  p.  2216. 


Turtledove,  p.  2219. 


Tern,  p.  2131. 


Terek,  p.  2130. 


Tody,  p.  2166. 


Tooth-billed  Pigeon,  p.  2171. 


Toucan, 
p.  2176. 


Thomtail,  p.  2147. 


Tyrannidoe,  p.  2225. 


Umbrella  Bird,  p.  2229. 
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ZOOLOGY:  BIRDS.  —  Continued. 


Wheatear,  p.  2323. 


Weka,  p.  2319. 


Whidah  Bird, 
p.  2326. 


Yellow-headed  Blackbird,  p.  2362. 


Whincliat,  p.  2326. 


Yellow-rumped  Warbler,  p.  2362. 


Yellow  Warbler,  p.  2362 


Upland  Plover,  p.  2254. 


Wood  Duck,  p.  2347. 


Wood  Hoopoe,  p.  2348. 


Woodpecker,  p.  2348. 


Yellow-hammer,  p.  2362. 


Wryneck,  p.  2355. 


Yellowlegs,  p.  2362. 


Whippoorwill,  p.  2327. 


White-eared  Humming  Bird, 
p.  2329. 


Varied  Thrush,  p.  2267. 


Umberett,  p.  2229. 


Warblers,  p.  2303. 


Widgeon,  p.  2334. 


Water  Chat,  p.  2309. 


Waxwing,  p.  2313. 


Weaver  Bird.  p.  2315. 


Wattlebird,  p.  2311. 


Vireo,  p.  2286. 


White-throated  Sparrow, 
p.  2331. 


Woodcocks,  p.  2347. 


Willet,  p.  2336. 


Wren,  p.  238*. 


Water 
Thrush, 
p.  2311. 


Water  Ousel,  p.  2310. 


Vervain  Humming 
Bird,  p.  2278. 


Vermilion  Flycatcher,  p.  2276. 
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ZOOLOGY:  FISHES. 

% 


Archer  Fish,  p.  117. 


Blenny,  p.  237. 


Black  Bass,  p.  230. 


Mud  Crab,  p.  1417. 


Cumacea,  p.  548. 


Barbel,  p.  182. 


Bellows  Fish,  p.  207. 


Lobsters,  p.  1265. 


Blackfish,  p.  231. 


Boarfish,  p.  245. 


Bottlenose,  p.  259. 


Matrura,  p.  1293. 


Shrimp,  p.  1949. 


Anabas,  p.  76. 


mm. 

Arapaima,  p.  115. 


Angler,  p.  85. 


Alaskan. 


Purse  Crob,  p.  1739. 


Prawn,  p.  1690. 


Ocypode,  p.  1490. 


Butterfly  Fish,  p.  299. 


Cancer,  p.  318. 


Crawfish,  p.  527. 


Kmg  Crab, 

p.  1188. 


Hermit  Crab,  p.  1009. 


Isopoda,  p.  1148. 


Barracuda,  p.  185. 


Bichir,  p.  219. 


Bluefish,  p.  243. 


Spider  Crab,  p.  2011. 


Fiddler  Crab,  p.  810. 


Bream,  p.  272. 


Bullhead,  p.  290. 


Squilla,  p.  2026. 


Buffalo  Fish,  p.  287. 


Burbot,  p.  293. 


Bonito,  p.  252. 


Bowfin,  p.  262. 
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ZOOLOGY:  FISHES.  —  Continued. 


Capelin,  p.  325. 


Cabrilla,  p.  303. 


Calico  Bass,  p.  310. 


■  v™»' 


Cavalla,  p.  351. 


Cardinal  Fish,  p.  331 


Caribe,  p.  333. 


Channel  Cat,  p.  369. 


Conger  Eel,  p.  472. 


Chiro,  p.  386. 


Cowfish,  p.  521. 


Cow  Shark,  p.  521. 


Coral  Fish,  p.  499. 


Cunner,  p.  548. 


Darter,  p.  569. 


Croaker,  p.  534. 


Crappie,  p.  526. 


Cutlass  Fish,  p.  555. 


Dogfishes,  p.  656. 


Dog  Salmon,  p.  657. 


I  ^  8 

Dolly  Varden  Trout,  p.  658. 


Dollarfish,  p.  658. 


Dolphin,  p.  659. 


Electric  Eel,  p.  707. 


Fallfish,  p.  787. 


Drumfish,  p.  678. 


Father-lasher,  p.  795. 


Electric  Catfish,  p.  707. 


Eagle  Ray,  p.  690. 


Filefish,  p.  814. 


Flounder,  p.  835. 


Flying  Gurnard,  p.  840. 


Electric  Ray,  p.  707. 


Flying  Fish,  p.  840. 


Four-eyed  Fish,  p.  859. 


Frostfish,  p.  872. 


Galliwasp,  p.  886. 


illsS 
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ZOOLOGY:  FISHES.- Continued. 


Garfishes,  p.  891. 


Guapena,  p.  957. 


Grenadier,  p.  959. 


Gudgeon,  p.  958. 


Grunt,  p.  956. 


Gunnel,  p.  962. 


W,  ,  - 


Isabelita,  p.  1144. 


Gurnard,  p.  963. 


Herrin; 


Grayling,  p.  946. 


Halibut,  p.  973. 


Hake,  p.  971. 


Haddock,  p.  968. 


Humpbacked  Salmon,  p.  1047, 


Hammerhead,  p.  976. 


Hogfish,  p.  1023. 


Miller’s-thumb, 
p.  1372. 


Killer,  p.  1186* 


Kingfish,  p.  1188. 


Jewfish,  p.  1162. 


Loach,  p.  1264. 


Ling,  p.  1255. 


Mullets,  p.  1419. 


Mutton  Fish,  p.  1427. 


Oldwife,  p.  1499. 


Menhaden,  p.  1349. 


Oarfish,  p.  1481. 


Murray  Cod,  p.  1423. 


Opah,  p.  1506. 


Namaycush,  p.  1433. 


Oquassa,  p.  1512. 


Muskellunge,  p.  1425. 


Parrot  Fish,  p.  1571. 


Paradise  Fish,  p.  1562. 


Pegasus,  p.  1592. 


Paddlefish,  p.  1546. 
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ZOOLOGY  :  FISHES.  —  Continued. 


Pipefish,  p.  1641, 


Perch,  p.  1601, 


Pilot  Fish,  p.  1637. 


Pickerel,  p.  1631. 


Porkfish,  p.  1677. 


Pompano,  p.  1673. 


Plaice,  p.  1647. 


Queriman,  p.  1754, 


Pollack,  p.  1668. 


Porbeagle,  p.  1676. 


Rabbit  Fish,  p.  1760. 


Puffer,  p.  1732. 


Rainbow  Trout,  p.  1765. 


Quinnat  Salmon,  p.  1756. 


Ribbon  Fish,  p.  1831. 


— bwb 


Roach,  p.  1840. 


Redfin,  p.  1788. 


Red  Drum,  p.  1787. 


Sailor’s-choice,  r.  1869. 


Rock  Whiting,  p.  1843. 


Remora,  p.  1804. 


Rockfish,  p.  1842. 


Sailfish,  p.  1869. 


Sacred  Fish,  p.  1865. 


Rudd,  p.  1856. 


Sardine,  p.  1881. 


Sand  Launce,  p.  1877. 


Runner,  p.  1860. 


Salmon,  p.  1872. 


Sculpin,  p.  1.903. 


Scabbard  Fish,  p.  1886. 


Schoolmaster,  p.  1894. 


Sea  Poacher,  p.  1907. 


Sawfish,  p.  1885. 


Sea  Robin,  p.  1907 
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ZOOLOGY  :  FISHES.  —  Continued. 


Shiner,  p.  1942. 


Sergeant  Kish,  p.  1925. 


Sheepshead,  p.  1939. 


Sir 


Spanish  Mackerel,  p.  2001. 


Sharks,  p.  1936. 


Skate,  p.  1960. 


Smelt,  p.  1980. 


Sticklebacks,  p.  2044. 


Spearfish,  p.  2004. 


Sterlet,  p.  2042. 


Striped  Bass,  p.  2059. 


Sturgeon,  p.  2064. 


Sucker,  p.  2073. 


Swordfish,  p.  2096. 


Sting  Kay,  p.  2046. 


Sunfishes,  p.  2080. 


Surgeon  Fish,  p.  2086- 


Tarpon,  p.  2115. 


Surf  Fish,  p.  2086. 


Tench,  p.  2126. 


Tautog,  p.  2118. 


Thornback,  p.  2147 . 


Thread  Herring,  p.  2149. 


Topknot,  p.  2172. 


Thresher  Shark,  p.  2149, 


Trigger  Fish,  p.  2193. 


Toadfish,  p.  2165. 


mm 


Trout,  p.  2206. 


Trunkfish,  p.  2208. 


Turbot,  p.  2216. 


Triple-tail,  p.  2201, 


■Wall-Eyed  Pike,  P-  2301. 


Weakfish,  p.  2314. 


Tunny,  p.  2215. 
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ZOOLOGY  :  FISHES.  —  Continued. 


Bee  Beetle,  p.  201. 


Beetle,  p.  202. 


Black  Fly,  p.  231. 

Blister  Beetle,  p.  238. 


Cockroach,  p.  428. 


Comma  Butterfly,  p.  447. 
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ZOOLOGY  :  INSECTS.  —  Continued. 


Girdler,  p.  915. 


Glowworms,  p.  921. 


Funnel  Twister,  p.  878. 


Hop  Borer,  p.  1034. 


Honeybees  and  Comb,  p.  1031. 
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ZOOLOGY :  INSECTS.  —  Continued. 


Maple  Borer,  p.  1316. 


Mantis,  p.  1314, 


Pear  Slug,  p.  1587. 


Pea  W  eevil,  p.  is®. 
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Sawyer,  p.  1886. 


Tachina  Ply,  p.  21M. 


Tapestry  Beetle,  p.  2113. 
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A  CLASSIFIED  SELECTION 


ZOOLOGY:  INSECTS.-Continued, 


Violet-tip,  p.  2286. 


Wanderer,  p.  2302. 


W  ork  of  W  ood  Engraver, 
p.  2347. 


Zebra  Caterpillar,  p.  2368. 
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ZOOLOGY:  MAMMALS 


Blenheim  Spaniel,  p.  237, 


Bighorn,  p.  221. 


Aard-vark,  p.  1 


Addax,  p.  26. 


A  «  rd- wolf,  p.  1, 


Bloodhound,  p.  240. 


Beaver,  p.  199. 


Buffalo,  p.  287. 


Ant  Bear,  p.  93. 


Agouti,  p.  45. 


Bison,  p.  228, 


Camel,  p. 


Aurochs,  p.  154. 


Borele,  p.  256. 


Ao  idad,  p.  101. 


Bulldog,  p.  2S9. 


Bull  Terrier,  p.  290. 


Alpaca,  p.  63. 


Armadillo,  p.  134. 


Chamois,  p.  366. 


Capuchin,  p.  328. 


Argali,  p.  122. 


Chickaree,  p.  381. 


Capybara,  p.  328. 


Caribou,  p.  333. 


'  f  1  mr 

Babiroussa,  p.  165. 


Baboon,  p.  165. 


Cheetah,  p.  377. 


Badger,  p.  169, 


Bandicoot,  p.  177.  Barbary  Apo,  p.  181. 


Beagle,  p.  196. 


Chimpanzee,  p.  384. 


Chati,  p.  374. 
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ZOOLOGY:  MAMMALS. -Continued 


Dugong,  p.  682. 


Cocker  Spaniel, 
p.  428. 


Chinchilla,  p.  384. 


Chevrotain,  p.  331. 


Duckbill,  p.  681. 


Chipmunk,  p.  386. 


Civet  Cat,  p.  406. 


Clumber  Spaniel,  p.  422. 


Eland,  p.  705. 


Elephants,  p.  710. 


Coach  Dog,  p.  423. 


Coati,  p.  425. 


Ermine,  p.  745. 


Entellus,  p.  730. 


Cougar,  p.  512. 


Eskimo  Dog,  p.  749. 


Fennec,  p.  804. 


Collie,  p.  438. 


Dandie  Dinmont  Terrier,  p.  566. 


Dachshund,  p.  562. 


Fallow  Deer,  p.  787. 


Flying  I’halanger,  p.  840. 


Flying  Lemur,  p.  840. 


Deerhound,  p.  583. 


Ferret,  p.  806. 


Dhole,  p.  612. 


Flying  Squirrel,  p.  840. 


Dormouse,  p.  662. 


Fox  Hound,  p.  860. 


Fruit  Bat,  p.  873. 


Dingo,  p.  626. 


Dromedary,  p.  676. 


Fox  Terriers,  p.  860. 


Oalago  p  883. 


r  pi  m  | 

i 

j.  - 

JL  ml* 

Vv*  8 
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ZOOLOGY:  MAMMALS.— 


Genet,  p.  900. 


Continued. 


Gibbon,  p.  910. 


Gazelle,  p.  896. 


Giraffe,  p.  913. 


Glutton,  p.  922. 


Gorilla,  p.  933. 


950. 


Greyhound,  p. 


Guinea  Pig,  p.  960. 


Hamster,  p.  976. 


Hare,  p.  982. 


Grizzly  Bear,  p.  953. 


Harp  Seal,  p.  985. 


Harrier,  p.  985. 


Grivet,  p.  952. 


Great  Dane,  p.  947. 


Hedgehog,  p.  997. 


Ichneumon,  p.  1064. 


Hippopotamus,  p.  1019. 


Howling  Monkey,  p.  1043. 


Hyena,  p.  1055. 


Ibex,  p.  1063. 


JaalGoat,  p.  1152. 


Kangaroo,  p.  1177. 


Jaguar,  p.  1155. 


Jerboa,  p.  1160. 


Kinkajou,  p.  1189. 


Koodoo,  p.  1197. 


Jackal,  p.  1153. 


Koala,  p.  1196. 


Keitloa,  p.  1180. 


Lemur,  p.  1234 


Horse,  p.  1037. 
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ZOOLOGY:  MAMMALS 


Continued 


Mu3ang,  p.  1423. 


Leopard,  p.  1235. 


Muntjac,  p.1422. 


Musk  Ox,  p.  1426. 


Narwhal,  p.  1436. 


Musk  Deer,  p.  1425. 


Llama,  p.  1264. 


Lioness  and  Whelps,  p.  1257. 


Opossum,  p.  1509. 


Mandrill,  p.  1310. 


Newfoundland  Dog,  p  1454, 


Manx  Cat,  p.  1315. 


Ocelot,  p.  1488. 


Mammoth,  p.  1307. 


Marmot,  p.  1321. 


Manatee,  p.  1308. 


Mastiff,  p.  1327. 


Otter  Hound,  p.  1527. 


Mohr,  p.  1391, 


“"S  36 

Otter,  p.  1527. 


Mongoose,  p.  1396. 


Orang-utan,  p.  1513. 


Moose,  p.  1404. 


Mouflon,  p.  1412. 


Mountain  Goat,  p.  1413. 


Mouse,  p.  1414, 


Ouakari,  p.  1527. 


Panda,  p.  1555. 
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ZOOLOGY:  MAMMALS 


Continued. 


Right  Whale,  p.  1835- 


Pangolin,  p.  1556. 


Pekingese  Dog,  p.  1592. 


Peccary,  p.  1588. 


Rhesus,  p.  1826. 


ipill 

pfflp PlliPp 

Pointer,  p.  1664. 


River  Hog,  p.  1840. 


Royal  Antelope,  p.  1854. 


Polecat,  p.  1666. 


Polar  Bear,  p.  1665. 


Pluto  Monkey, 
p.  1660. 


Rhinoceros,  p.  1829, 


Roe  Deer,  p.  1843, 


Poyou,  p.  1688. 


Pomeranian,  p.  1672. 


Potto,  p.  1685. 


Prairie  Dog,  p.  1689. 


St.  Bernard,  p.  1870. 


Porcupine,  p.  1676. 


Raccoon,  p.  1760. 


Sable  Antelope, 
p.  1864. 


Sasin,  p.  1882. 


Scottish  Terrier,  p.  1899. 


Rabbit,  p.  1760. 


Proboscis  Monkey,  p.  1710. 


Pronghorn,  p.  1717. 


Setter,  p.  1929. 


Ser.  Leopard,  p.  1906. 


Ratel,  p.  1772. 


Quagga,  p.  1748. 


Sea  Lion,  p.  1906. 


Shrew,  p.  1949. 


Serval,p.  1926. 


Skunk,  p.  1970. 


Sirenia,  p.  1964. 


Retriever,  p.  1822. 


Reindeer,  p.  1799. 
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Yak,  p.  2359. 


Zibet,  p.  2370. 


MAMMALS.  —  Continued. 


Vampire  Bats,  p.  2265. 


Vervet,  p.  227". 


Vicuna,  p.  2283. 


Walrus,  p.  2301. 


Water  Spaniel,  p.  2311. 


Water  Buck, 

p.  2309. 


Zebra,  p.  2368. 


Sloth,  p.  1976. 


Spaniel  (Sussex),  p.  2001. 


Sperm  Whale,  p.  2008. 


Spermopliile, 
p.  2008. 


Sloth  Bear,  p.  1976. 


Splayfoot, 

p.  2016. 


Tiger,  p.  2157. 


Tiger  Cat,  p.  2157. 


Tasmanian  Devil,  p.  2116. 


Trident  Bat,  p.  2197. 


Wanderoo,  p.  2302. 


Wart  Hog,  p.  2306. 


Weasel,  p.  2315. 


Whale,  p.  2322. 


AVolf,  p.  2345. 


Wombat,  p  2346. 


Zebus,  p.  2368. 


Monkey, 
p.  2027. 


Spider  Monkey, 

p.  2011. 


Springbok,  p.  2022. 


Squirrel,  p.  2026. 


Star-nosed  Mole, 
p.  2034. 


Tapir,  p.  2114. 


Teledu,  p.  2122. 


Tenrec,  p.  2128. 


Wapiti,  p.  2303. 


Vole,  p.  2292. 


Suricate.  p.  2086. 
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Continued 


Bubble 
Shell, 
p.  284. 


Pandora,  p.  1556 


Boat  Shell, 
p.  246. 


Paper  Nautilus,  p.  1560. 


Periwinkle,  p.  1606. 


Abalone,  p.  2. 


PI 


Argonauta,  p.  122. 


Purpura,  p.  1739. 


Pteropoda,  p.  1730. 


Clams,  p.  408, 


Shipworm,  p.  1943. 


Queen  Conch,  p.  1753. 


Cowrie,  p.  521. 


Cone  Shell 
p.  468. 


Cockle,  p.  428. 


Scallop,  p.  1888. 


Scorpion  Shell, 
p.  1898. 


Shuttle  Shell, 
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State  School  Superintendents  indorse  the  new  international 


^^?^t^tateS'  .^ay  3,  1910- — a  notable  addition  to  the 

great  Webster  senes. — Elmer  Ellsworth  Brown. 

Alabama.  Jan.  29,  1914. — Indispensable. — Wm.  F.  Feagin 
Arizona.  Oct.  17,  1912.— One  of  the  best— C.  O.  Case.  * 

Arkansas.  Mar.  17,1911,-Superiorinevery  way.  Geo.  B. Cook. 
California.  May  6,  1910.  Fully  modem  and  comprehensive. 
A  most  desirable  reference  book  for  daily  use. — Edward  Hyatt. 

Colorado.  Jan.  28,  1914.— Supreme  achievement  of  the  lexi¬ 
cographer  s  art. — Mrs.  Mary  C.  C.  Bradford 

Delaware.  Oct.  9,  1913.— Full  and  complete  answers  every 
time. — Charles  A.  Wagner. 

Florida.  .  Apr.  1,  1913.  I  do  not  see  how  any  man  in  a  liter¬ 
ary  or  official  position  can  do  without  it. — W.  N.  Sheats 
Georgia.  Sept. 24, 1910.  Amostexcellentwork.  M.L.Br’ittain 
Idaho.  Sept.  10,  1913.— Find  it  invaluable.— E.  O.  Sisson. 
Indiana.  Aug.  12,  1911. — It  has  been  approved  by  the  State 
Board  of  Education. — Chas.  A.  Greathouse. 

Iowa.  Dec.  14,  1911. — Is  my  authority. — A.  M.  Deyoe. 
Kansas.  May  11,  1910. — A  complete,  a  most  satisfactory  and 
an  authoritative  dictionary,  the  best  in  the  market. — E  T 
Fairchild.  [Gilbert! 

Kentucky.  Mar.  13,  1916.  —  Best  work  of  the  kind.  —  VO 
Louisiana.  Jan.  16, 1911— Highly  satisfactory.— T.H.  Harris. 
Maine.  Oct.  26,  1909. — The  standard  work  of  reference  for 
public  school  use. — Payson  Smith. 

Maryland.  May  24, 1910. — Possesses  many  features  that  make 
it  especially  convenient  for  general  use. — M.  Bates  Stephens. 

Massachusetts.  Mar.  8,  1910— I  have  been  struck  with  the 
thoroughness  with  which  the  work  has  been  done.  David  Snedden. 

Michigan.  Dec.  21,  1909. — The  New  International  is  much 
superior  to  the  old  International. — Luther  L.  Wright. 

Mississippi.  July  25, 1914.  A  very  valuable  book.— W.  H.  Smith. 
Missouri.  Jan.  25,1915.  Complete  in  every  respect.  H.  A.  Gass. 
Montana.  Sept.  29,  1913.— Adopted  in  the  public  schools  of 
the  State.  Should  be  in  every  schoolhouse. — H.  A.  Davee. 
.Nebraska.  Dec.  18, 1914. — Appreciate  its  value.  A.  O.  Thomas. 


Nevada.  Feb.  7, 1911. — Up  to  date,  practical. — John  E.  Bray. 

New  Hampshire.  May  1,  1912. — By  all  odds  the  most  con¬ 
venient  and  useful  reference  book  I  own. — H.  C.  Morrison. 

New  Jersey.  Apr.  6, 1915. — So  complete  and  so  excellent  that  it 
is  a  pleasure  to  bear  testimony  to  this  fact. — C.  N.  Kendall. 

New  Mexico.  June  8, 1912.  Nearly  perfect.  Alvan  N.  White. 

New  York.  May  2,  1910. — No  school,  library,  office,  or  home 
is  well  equipped  without  it. — A.  S.  Draper. 

North  Carolina.  Oct.  14,  1913. — The  most  valuable  one-vol¬ 
ume  reference  book  in  the  language. — J.  Y.  Joyner. 

North  Dakota.  Nov.  7,  1911. — Meets  every  requirement. — 
E.  J.  Taylor. 

Ohio.  Dec.  1,  1913. — Use  Webster. — F.  W.  Miller. 

Oklahoma.  Sept.  18,  1912. — Adopted  for  exclusive  use  in  the 
Public  Schools. — R.  H.  Wilson. 

Oregon.  Feb.  27,  1911. — I  am  much  impressed  by  the  amount 
of  new  matter  that  you  have  in  this  dictionary. — L.  R.  Alderman. 

Rhode  Island.  May  17,  1910. — It  easily  maintains  the  superi¬ 
ority  established  by  its  predecessors. — Walter  E.  Ranger. 

South  Carolina.  Apr.  30,  1910. — I  have  used  the  New  Inter¬ 
national  with  entire  satisfaction. — J.  E.  Swearingen. 

South  Dakota.  Oct.  10,  1914. — Webster’s  New  International 
Dictionary  is  exceptionally  convenient  for  use. —  C.  H.  Lugg. 

Tennessee.  Mar.  16,  1916.  I  take  pleasure  in  saying  that  I 
consider  it  the  best  dictionary  on  the  market.  —  S.  W.  Sherrill. 

Texas.  Nov.  11,  1913. — Our  authority. — W.  F.  Doughty. 

Utah.  Feb.  15, 1915. — A  most  valuable  accession.  E.G.Gowans. 

Vermont.  May  7,  1910. — The  New  International  is  unsur¬ 
passed  as  a  usable  dictionary. — Mason  S.  Stone. 

Virginia.  May  2,  1910. — I  find  the  New  International  abso¬ 
lutely  indispensable. — J.  D.  Eggleston,  Jr. 

Washington.  Apr.  3, 1913. — Use  it  daily. — Josephine  Preston. 

West  Virginia.  May  18, 1914. — Meets  the  needs  of  the  present 
hour.  Represents  the  best  in  Dictionary  making. — M.  P.Shawkey. 

Wyoming.  Jan.  20,  1915. — It  is  an  excellent  book  and  will  be 
of  great  use  in  this  office. — Edith  K.  O.  Clark. 


Hawaii.  Apr.  8, 1915. — Extremely  valuable.  It  is  quite  generally  used  in  the  schools  of  Hawaii. — Henry  VV.  Kinney. 

Philippine  Islands.  July  29,  1914. — I  consider  it  the  last  word  in  dictionary  matters. — H.  S.  Martin. 

Porto  Rico.  Nov.  25,  1912. — The  supremacy  of  the  New  International  is  assured  for  years  to  come. — E.  M.  Bainter. 


State  Supreme  Courts  indorse  the  new  international 


L 


Washington,  D.  C.  United  States  Court  of  Claims. 
Feb.  14,  1911. — Is  really  a  necessary  adjunct  to  our  daily  labors. 

Alabama.  Nov.  14,  1910. — We  commend  it  unqualifiedly. 

Arizona.  Nov.  15,  1910. — Its  definitions  are  succinct,  clear, 
and  to  this,  as  to  other  courts,  satisfactory. 

Arkansas.  Oct.  20,  1910. — It  is  about  perfect. 

California.  Mar.  24,  1911.— The  new  method  of  grouping 
at  the  bottom  of  each  page  the  unimportant  and  rare  words  we 
find  very  convenient  in  use. 

Colorado.  Feb.  18,  1911. — Practically  indispensable  to  every 
one  who  wishes  to  use  with  accuracy  and  discrimination  the  En¬ 
glish  language. 

Connecticut.  Dec.  16,  1910. — We  find  it  the  same  invalu¬ 
able  book  that  the  Webster's  dictionaries  have  always  been. 

Delaware.  Nov.  18,  1910. — Indispensable  to  the  members  of 
the  bench  and  bar. 

Florida.  Jan.  9,  1911. — We  regard  it,  by  long  odds,  the  best 
dictionary  extant. 

Georgia.  Mar.  10,  1911. — Is  especially  valuable  to  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  bar  and  bench. 

Idaho.  Mar.  4, 1911. — The  definitions  of  all  words  and  phrases, 
are  remarkable  for  their  accuracy,  completeness  and  conciseness. 

Illinois.  Oct.  24,  1910.— A  standard  of  excellence,  both  as  to 
the  orthography  and  definitions  of  all  words  in  our  language. 

Indiana.  Dec.  14,  1910. — It  is  all  that  can  be  desired.  . 

Iowa.  Nov.  23,  1910. — No  man  is  so  learned  or  so  unlearned 
that  he  may  not  derive  profit  from  its  use. 

Kansas.  Nov.  17,  1910. — It  is  indispensable  to  anyone  who 
wishes  to  speak  or  write  the  English  language  correctly. 

Kentucky.  Feb.  16,  1911. — It  is  the  court’s  usual  reference 
book  on  definition,  and  we  find  it  of  great  value  to  us  in  our  work. 

Louisiana.  Jan.  7,  1911— A  standard  authority  of  the  high¬ 
est  value;  a  treasury  of  words,  definitions  and  analysis. 

Maine.  Dec.  8, 1910. — The  best  for  the  man  of  affairs  as  well  as 
the  professional  man  to  have  upon  his  desk  for  practical  daily  use. 

Maryland.  Dec.  7,  1910. — So  complete,  accurate,  and  thor¬ 
ough  it  will  meet  every  demand  of  those  in  need  of  an  up-to-date 
dictionary. 

Massachusetts.  Oct.  13,  1910— The  fullness  and  accuracy 
of  its  definitions  will  almost  certainly  give  it  precedence  over  all 
others. — Chief  Justice  Marcus  P.  Knowlton. 

Michigan.  Nov.  18,  1910— Valuable  reference  library. 

Minnesota.  Nov.  21,  1910— The  acme  of  excellency  and 
utility. 

Mississippi.  Dec.  13,  1910.— We  use  it  as  the  standard. 

Missouri.  Dec.  1,  1910. — For  comprehensiveness,  exactness, 
lucidity,  and  scholarship  it  is  superior  to  its  predecessors. 


Montana.  Nov.  19,  1910. — As  an  aid  to  literary  and  profes¬ 
sional  men  it  is  indispensable. 

Nebraska.  Dec.  31,  1910. — It  is  practical  in  its  arrangement, 
and  the  definitions  are  clear  and  accurate. 

Nevada.  Dec.  6,  1910. — Much  pleasure  in  commending  it  to 
all  who  desire  to  think  clearly  and  speak  well. 

New  Jersey.  Jan.  20,  1911. — For  the  exact  meaning  and 
precise  definition  it  has  proved  eminently  satisfactory  to  us. 

New  Mexico.  Jan.  26,  1911. — Its  completeness  and  accuracy 
make  it  of  the  greatest  service  to  bench  and  bar. 

New  York.  Mar.  15,  1911. — An  unsurpassed  authority  in  all 
work  of  a  literary  character. 

North  Carolina.  Nov.  21,  1910. — No  other  work  has  been 
so  much  relied  upon  for  correct  definitions. 

North  Dakota.  Dec.  7,  1910. — This  volume  will  be  invalu¬ 
able  alike  in  every  private,  public,  and  law  library. 

Ohio.  Nov.  29,  1910. — A  safe  guide  with  respect  to  its  copious 
and  accurate  definition  of  legal  words  and  phrases. 

Oklahoma.  Nov.  21,  1910. — It  is  a  work  of  constant  reference 
in  the  preparation  of  opinions  in  this  court. 

Oregon.  Apr.  26,  1911. — Indispensable  to  lawyer  and  judge 
and  to  any  person  who  takes  a  pride  in  the  use  of  correct  English. 

Pennsylvania.  Apr.  25,  1911. — It  is  a  compendium  that  em¬ 
braces  everything  desired  in  a  dictionary.  Has  no  superior. 

Rhode  Island.  Dec.  22,  1910. — Its  modern  improvements, 
leave  little  to  be  desired. 

South  Carolina.  Nov.  29,  1910. — Meets  every  requirement. 

South  Dakota.  Apr.  7,  1913.  Remarkably  complete,  accu¬ 
rate  and  concise.  This  work  is  of  distinct  value  to  the  legal 
•  profession. 

Tennessee.  Mar.  16,  1911. — Of  especial  value  is  its  copious 
and  accurate  definition  of  legal  words  and  phrases. 

Texas.  Jan.  1,  1911. — Decided  advance  in  making  of  dic¬ 
tionaries. 

Utah.  Nov.  22,  1910. — Stands  unsurpassed. 

Vermont.  Apr.  5,  1910. — It  is  in  its  close  and  accurate  defi¬ 
nitions  that  it  will  prove  most  useful  to  bench  and  bar. 

Virginia.  Jan.  10,  1911.— Intelligent  and  conscientious  effort 
has  added  greatly  to  its  usefulness. 

Washington.  Nov.  26,  1910. — No  other  single  volume  ever 
published  contains  as  much  useful  information. 

West  Virginia.  Mar.  14,  1911. — It  is  superb  in  clearness  and 
completeness. 

Wisconsin.  Nov.  15,  1910. — Covers  the  latest  advances  in 
.  human  knowledge. — Chief  Justice  Jno.  B.  Winslow. 

Wyoming.  Dec.  21,  1910. — A  most  convenient  and  complete 
dictionary  for  use  in  the  office,  countingroom,  school  or  home. 


EMINENT  AUTHORITIES  WARMLY  COMMEND 

Webster’s  New  International  Dictionary 


HARVARD  UNIVERSITY, 

H.  Langford  Warren,  A.M., 

Professor  of  Architecture. 

The  best  for  ready  reference  with  which 
I  am  familiar.  As  a  glossary  of  architec¬ 
tural  terms  I  find  it  very  complete  and 
accurate. 

Ralph  Barton  Perry,  Ph.D., 

Assistant  Professor  of  Philosophy. 

Its  treatment  of  philosophical  terms  is, 
so  far  as  I  know,  quite  unparalleled  in 
general  dictionaries. 


BROWN  UNIVERSITY, 

W.  H.  P.  Faunce,  D.D.,  President. 

Webster’s  New  International  Diction¬ 
ary  is  a  small  encyclopedia,  covering  the 
entire  territory  of  the  world’s  knowledge 
and  the  world’s  action. 


COLUMBIA  UNIVERSITY, 

Nicholas  Murray  Butler,  LL.D.,  Ph.D., 
President. 

Both  in  contents  and  in  arrangement, 
it  marks  new  advances  even  upon  its  ex 
cellent  predecessor.  This  familiar  volume 
will  remain  my  constant  desk  companion  . 


YALE  UNIVERSITY, 

Charles  C.  Torrey,  Ph.D.,  D.D., 
Professor  of  the  Semitic  Languages. 

I  can  only  express  the  strongest  admi¬ 
ration  for  the  range,  accuracy,  and  con¬ 
ciseness  of  the  etymologies  and  definitions 
in  this  Dictionary,  in  the  field  where  my 
chief  interest  lies. 


E.  P.  Morns,  Litt.D., 

Professor  of  the  Latin  Language  and  Literature. 

Then  I  looked  for  the  terms  of  grammar, 
which  is  also  a  hobby  of  mine.  I  happened 
first  upon  parataxis,  about  the  definition 
of  which  I  have  been  obliged  to  differ  with 
some  of  my  philological  friends,  and  lo! 
there  was  my  own  definition!  You  will 
understand  that  I  am  now  ready  to  vouch 
for  your  accuracy  from  cover  to  cover. 


UNIVERSITY  OF  MICHIGAN, 

James  B  Angell,  LL.D.,  President. 

At  first  I  was  doubtful  about  the  wis¬ 
dom  of  making  the  divided  page.  But 
after  testing,  I  find  my  doubt  removed. 
Alfred  H.  Lloyd,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Philosophy. 

For  general  reference  I  cannot  imagine 
a  more  serviceable  book. 


LELAND  STANFORD  JR.  UNIV., 

David  Starr  Jordan,  LL.D.,  President 

I  am  very  much  pleased  with  the 
thoroughness  of  the  revision,  and  the 
compactness  and  accuracy  of  the  defi¬ 
nitions.  The  device  of  placing  technical 
and  unusual  words  at  the  foot  of  the  page 
is  a  very  useful  feature.  It  is  a  wonder 
that  publishers  of  lexicons  have  not  used 
it  before. 


ARMOUR  INSTITUTE  OF 
TECHNOLOGY, 

F.  W.  Gunsaulus,  D.D.,  President. 

The  New  International  Dictionary  is 
a  marvelous  and  apparently  complete 
monument  of  skill,  scholarship,  and  the 
genius  of  practical  service. 


UNIVERSITY  OF  IOWA, 

Elbert  W.  Rockwood,  Ph.D., 

Professor  of  Chemistry. 

I  have  been  particularly  interested  in 
the  treatment  of  chemical  terms  and 
astonished  at  the  number  contained  in 
the  book  as  well  as  at  the  inclusion  of 
the  most  important  of  the  latest  ones. 

C.  F.  Ansley,  B.  A.,  Professor  of  English. 


The  New  International 

is  commended  by  men  of  recog¬ 
nized  authority  in  matters  of 
education,  literature,  and 
science  all  over  the  world 


CORNELL  UNIVERSITY, 

J.  G.  Schurman,  LL.D.,  President. 

The  horizontal  division  of  the 
page  at  once  facilitates  reference 
to  the  ordinary  vocabulary  and  it 
is  quite  as  easy  to  find  the  obsolete, 
unusual  words  when  grouped  to¬ 
gether  as  they  are  here. 


PRINCETON  UNIVERSITY, 

Geo.  M.  Harper,  Ph.D., 

Holmes  Professor  of  Belles  Lettres  and 
English  Language  and  Literature. 

The  editors,  I  think,  have  coped  very 
successfully  with  the  rising  tide  of  new 
words. 


ERNEST  THOMPSON  SETON, 

Wyndygoul,  Cos  Cob,  Conn. 

The  scope  and  authority  of  the  New 
International  are  such  that  no  student 
or  business  man  can  afford  to  be  without 
it,  while  its  exterior  as  a  book  will  make 
it  an  ornament  of  the  choicest  libraries 
de  luxe. 


HAMILTON  W.  MABEE, 

A.M.,  LL.D., 

Associate  Editor,  The  Outlook. 

I  am  much  impressed  by  the  complete 
and  scholarly  way  in  which  it  covers  the 
whole  field. 


OHIO  UNIVERSITY, 

Alston  Ellis,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  President. 

The  New  International  shows  that  the 
publishers  have  spared  neither  pains  nor 
money  in  bringing  it  up  to  date  and  mak¬ 
ing  it  a  work  not  only  of  special  value  to 
the  scholar  but  to  the  general  reader. 


UNIVERSITY  OF  CHICAGO, 

V/.  D.  MacClintock,  A.M., 

Professor  of  English  Literature. 

I  am  all  praise  for  the  New  Webster. 
It  seems  to  me  the  work  of  the  very  best 
scholarship  and  practical  lexicon-making 
of  our  time. 

CATHOLIC  UNIVERSITY  OF 
.  AMERICA, 

Rt.  Rev.  Thomas  J.  Shahan,  S.T.D.,  Rector. 

Webster’s  New  International  Diction¬ 
ary  stands  in  the  front  rank  of  modern 
lexicographical  works. 

VASSAR  COLLEGE, 

Jas.  M.  Taylor,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  President. 

The  New  International  is  a  remarkable 
piece  of  bookmaking.  One  is  filled  with 
surprise  as  one  thinks  of  the  amount  of 
learning  condensed  in  this  single  volume. 

AUSTIN  FLINT,  M.D.,  LL.D., 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

I  have  used  the  old  “Webster”  and  its 
successive  editions,  including  the  New 
International  for  nearly  a  half  century  in 
preference  to  all  other  dictionaries,  for 
the  reason  that  it  seldom  disappoints  me. 


UNIVERSITY  OF  ILLINOIS, 

B.  H.  Bode,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Philosophy. 

It  is  an  excellent  piece  of  work,  in 
arrangement  as  well  as  in  contents.  The 
division  of  the  page  seems  to  me  a  very 
commendable  feature. 


To  do  so  much  so  well  in  one 
volume  is  an  unparalleled  achieve¬ 
ment,  the  fruit  of  long  and  most 
honorable  experience. 


UNIVERSITY  OF  MINNESOTA, 

Norman  Wilde,  Ph.D., 

Professor  of  Philosophy  and  Psychology. 

I  have  taken  pains  to  look  up 
philosophical  and  psychological 
terms  as  I  happened  to  be  using  inform¬ 
ation  given  in  regard  to  them.  I  am 
especially  pleased  with  the  unusually 
complete  historical  treatment  of  the  sub¬ 
jects  and  with  the  number  and  representa¬ 
tive  character  of  the  definitions  quoted. 


UNIVERSITY  OF  WISCONSIN, 

J.  W.  Cunliffe,  D.Litt.,  Professor  of  English. 

It  is  a  marvel  of  modern  dictionary 
making,  and  the  most  useful  book  of  its 
kind  that  I  know.  It  is  always  the  first 
book  to  which  we  refer  our  composition 
students  when  they  are  in  difficulty. 


WALTER  P.  BOWERS,  M.D., 

President  Massachusetts  Medical  Society, 
Clinton,  Mass. 

It  is  easily  the  best  of  the  large  Dic¬ 
tionaries  and  a  copy  should  be  in  the 
possession  of  every  up-to-date  physician. 


HON.  CORNELIUS  FORD, 

Public  Printer,  Washington,  D.  C. 

I  have  the  honor  to  advise  you  that  Web¬ 
ster’s  New  International  Dictionary  is  the 
standard  authority  that  is  generally  fol¬ 
lowed  in  spelling,  compounding,  and  divid¬ 
ing  words. 

For  over  forty  years  the  Merriam-  Webster 
Dictionaries  have  been  the  standard  authority 
in  the  Government  Printing  Office. 


Hundreds  of  similar  testimonials  are  on  file  with  the  publishers. 


Adopted  as  the  standard  in  the  postal  telegraphic  department  of  the  United  Kingdom. 


j 


EMINENT  AUTHORITIES  WARMLY  COMMEND 

Webster’s  New  International  Dictionary 


harvard  university, 

Cambridge,  Mass. 

H.  Langford  Warren,  A.  M., 
Professor  of  Architecture. 


In  the  first  place  I  should  like  to  ex¬ 
press  my  satisfaction  at  the  extremely 

convenient  form  and  arrangement  of  ... 

the  dictionary,  which  makes  it  the  best  successfully  with  tlm  rising  tide  ^of  new 
for  ready  reference  with  which  I  am 
familiar.  As  a  glossary  of  architectural 
terms  I  find  it  very  complete  and  accurate. 

Ralph  Barton  Perry,  Ph.  D., 

Assistant  Professor  of  Philosophy. 

I  have  been  especially  interested  in 
examining  it  with  reference  to  its  treat¬ 
ment  of  philosophical  terms,  and  have 
found  a  completeness  and  exactness  in 
this  matter  which  is,  so  far  as  I  know, 
quite  unparalleled  in  general  diction¬ 
aries. 


CORNELL  UNIVERSITY, 

Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

J.  G.  Schurman,  LL.D.,  President. 

What  impresses  me  most,  is  the  change 
wrought  by  the  horizontal  division  of  the 


PRINCETON  UNIVERSITY, 

Princeton,  N.  J. 

Geo.  M.  Harper,  Ph.  D., 

Holmes  Professor  of  Belles  Lettres  and 
English  Language  and  Literature. 

The  editors,  I  think,  have  coped  very  P‘a8e  tnd,  \he  rel?gation  to  the  bottom  of 
ccessfully  with  the  rising  tide  of  new  *  ie  ^  and  unusual  words.  It  at 

words.  They  have  also  brought  forward  once  facilitates  reference  to  the  ordinary 
to  a  position  of  usefulness  far  ahead  of  y^)ca?u  anc*  ^  ls  quite  as  easy  to  find 
the  earlier  apparatus  the  means  of  ie  obsolete,  unusual  words  when  grouped 
utilizing  in  the  dictionary  and  through  together  as  they  are  here, 


the  dictionary  the  results  of  philological 
and  statistical  science. 


E.  W.  Kemmerer,  Ph.  D.,' 

Professor  of  Economics  and  Finance* 

The  task  of  defining  the  economic 
terms  has  been  a  difficult  one.  Under 
each  word  most  of  the  different  meanings 
which  have  received  any  considerable 
acceptance  are  given,  and  the  definitions 


YALE  UNIVERSITY, 

New  Haven,  Conn. 

Charles  C.  Torrey,  Ph.  D..D.D., 
Professor  of  the  Semitic  Languages. 

I  can  only  express  the  strongest  admi¬ 
ration  for  the  range,  accuracy 

etymologies 


Fred  Neher,  A.  M.J 
Professor  of  Chemistry. 

It  was  distinctly  a  surprise  to  find  the 
new  “Webster”  actually  supplying,  in 

fairly  full  measures,  what  for  some  years  are  clearly  and  concisely  stated,  while 
has  been  one  of  chemical  literature’s  the  illustrations  are  well  selected, 
greatest  needs,  the  lack  of  a  modern  Joseph  0.  Adams,  Ph.  D., 

encyclopedic  dictionary  of  the  science.  Asst.  Prof.  English Languageand  Literature. 
Clear  definitions  of  terms,  lucid  state-  I  have  no  hesitancy  in  saying  that 

ments  of  laws  and  theories,  brief  but  for  the  ordinary  user  of  a  dictionary,  the 
accurate  and  up-to-date  information  New  International  is  the  best.  Withcom- 
and  supplied  regarding  the  sources,  prepara-  pleteness.in  vocabulary,  sound  linguistic 
and  tion,  properties,  chemical  relationships  scholarship,  and  encyclopedic  informa- 


conciseness  of  the 

definitions  in  this  Dictionary,  in  the  and  uses  of  an  astonishingly  large  number  tion  the  editors  have  combined  two  very 
field  where  my  chief  interest  lies.  No  of  substances,  combine  to  make  the  work  important  features  of  a  dictionary  — 
other  of  the  smaller  dictionaries  of  the  of  positive  value  alike  to  the  novice  and  conciseness  and  convenience. 

English  language  can  compare  with  it  to  the  advanced  student, 
in  these  respects.  The  work  of 


revising  has  plainly  been  done 
with  great  care  by  specialists. 

E.  P.  Morris,  Litt.  D., 

Professor  of  the  Latin  Language  and 
Literature. 

Then  I  looked  for  the  terms  of 
grammar,  which  is  also  a  hobby 
of  mine.  I  happened  first  upon 
parataxis,  about  the  definition  of 
which  I  have  been  obliged  to 
differ  with  some  of  my  philological 
friends,  and  lo!  there  was  my  own 
definition!  You  will  understand  that  I 
am  now  ready  to  vouch  for  your  accuracy 
from  cover  to  cover. 


The  New  International 

HAS  BEEN  TESTED,  APPROVED, 
AND  ACCEPTED  BY  LEADERS 
IN  THE  WORLD’S  THOUGHT, 
ACTION,  AND  CULTURE 


BROWN  UNIVERSITY, 

Providence,  R.  I. 

W.  H.  P.  Faunce,  D.D.,  President. 

Webster’s  New  International  Dic¬ 
tionary  is  a  small  encyclopedia,  covering 
the  entire  territory  of  the  world’s  knowl¬ 
edge  and  the  world’s  action.  The  hori¬ 
zontal  division  of  the  page  is  a  feature 
which  attracts  instant  attention  and 


COLUMBIA  UNIVERSITY, 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

Nicholas  Murray  Butler,  LL.D.,  Ph.  D.; 
President. 

Both  in  contents  and  in  arrangement-, 
it  marks  new  advances  even  upon  its 
excellent  predecessor.  This  familiar 


ARMOUR  INSTITUTE  OF 
TECHNOLOGY, 
Chicago,  III. 

F.  W.  Gunsaulus,  D.D.,  President. 

The  New  International  Diction¬ 
ary  is  a  marvelous  and  apparently 
complete  monument  of  skill,  schol¬ 
arship,  and  the  genius  of  practical 
service.  The  definitions  are  made 
interesting  while  they  are  concise 
and  accurate.  The  quotations  hav° 
been  determined  upon  with  ^ 
dom  and  with  an  eye  t$  the  highest 
uses  of  the  student.  The  %n  of  n4ded 
learning  which  comes  &  si  Kht  with  thia 

noble  achievement  of  intelligence  and  good 
sense,  is  immense.  ' 


UNION 

SCHENECT 
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OLLEGE, 

ADY,  N.  Y. 


CAL.CJ.lCll  1/  JJ1CUCLC03U1.  J-  il'  J  IdUUUai  _  _  A  AU  I  |  X* 

volume  will  remain  my  constant  desk  Chas.  Alexander  R»Chmoin(j,  D.D.,  President, 
companion. _ _  When  i  look  iQr  a  WOrd  I  find  enough 

UNIVERSITY  OF  ROCHESTER,  t.onaries.  °°Tff out' 

Rochester,  N.  Y.  ting, 

Rush  Rhees,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  President.  section  by  ,/fjfemselves  seems  to  me 

I  believe  the  new  dictionary  to  be  a  entirely^  Sensible.  The  historical  treat- 


produces  very  valuable  results.  The  d;stjnc(;  advance  upon  the  earlier  edi-  ment,of  definitions  also  appeals  to  me 
mechanical  execution  seems  faultless.  ••  .  ^  • - verv - i. 


HAMILTON  COLLEGE, 
Clinton,  N.  Y. 

M.  Woolsey  Stryker,  D.D.,  LL.D 

The  type  and  arrangement  are 
The  discriminating  hospitality  show  ea’ 
newer  words  reflects  the  elasticit  ®''11  ? 


tions  and  that  in  my  opinion  is  a  unique  ve_Jy  much 
accomplishment.  - 


^SvCDOIN  COLLEGE, 


Presic, 

lent. 


POLYTECHNIC  INSTITUTE, 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Fred  W.  Atkinson,  Ph.  D.,  President. 

I  have  no  hesitation  in  asserting  that 
the  Webster’s  New  International  is  the 


persistent  growth  of  our  verbal  1 .  the  upper  part,  and  the  less  familiar  words 

TLrt  /wf-votscmti  /-vr  Tl-iio  vnhimn  1 0  1  r.r  1  rr\  i  it _ T _ i - 


The  expansion  of  this  volume  is 
tinct  increase  of  our  knowledge, 
triumphant  indispensability. 


CATHOLIC  UNIVERSITY 
AMERICA, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Rt.  Rev.  Thomas  J.  Shahan,  S.T.D.;  Re^ 

Webster’s  New  International  Diet! 
ary  stands  in  the  front  rank  of  mode^ 
lexicographical  works. 


Brunswick,  Maine. 

Wm.  DeWitt  Hyde,  D.D.,  President. 

It  was  a  happy  thought  to  divide  the  most  serviceable  and  the  most  author! 
v  and  page,  placing  the  more  usual  words  in  tative  dictionary  in  the  English  language. 

_ _ _ onrl  thp  1p<;s  familiar  words  - - 

BATES  COLLEGE, 
Lewiston,  Maine. 

George  C.  Chase,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  President. 
The  changes  and  additions  have  been 
made  with  excellent  judgment  and  with 
a  fine  practical  adaptation  to  the  needs 
of  the  reader.  The  New  International 
seems  to  me  as  nearly  ideal  for  the 


a  dis- 
It  is  a 


S, 


in  the  lower  part.  The  New  International, 
as  a  whole,  is  evidently  thoroughly  up 
to  date,  and  embodies  the  results  of  the 
latest  developments  in  science. 


-tor. 


TO 


VASSAR  COLLEGE, 

Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 

Jas.  M.  Taylor,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  President 

The  New  International  is  a  remarkable  ordinary  student,  the  general  reader,  the 
piece  of  bookmaking.  One  is  filled  with  business  man,  and  the  careful,  con- 
surprise  as  one  thinks  of  the  amount  of  scientious  scholar,  as  a  work  of  the  kind 


can  be  made. 


learning  condensed  in  this  single  volume 

Hundreds  of  s^jiar  testimonials  are  on  file  with  the  publishers 


Webster’s  New  International  ^tionary  contains  the  pith  and  essence  of  an 


authoritative  1  :v~ 
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Why  Own  a  Dictionary? 

Many  answer  “  So  as  to  know  the  spelling  and  pronunciation  of  words.  ” 


Yes,  but  the  modern  dictionary  has  gone 
far  beyond  this  primary  stage  and  has  become 
almost  a  universal  question  answerer.  Its 
purpose,  to-day,  is  to  give  quick,  accurate,  en¬ 
cyclopedic,  up-to-date  information  of  all  kinds 
that  shall  be  of  vital  interest  and  use  to  all 
people. 

An  Aid  in  Your  Work — No  matter  what 
your  occupation,  trade,  or  profession,  the  New 
International  will  tell  you  how  the  best  author¬ 
ities  define  all  its  terms.  A  steel  expert  con¬ 
fesses  that  its  definition  of  Vanadium  steel 
gives  him  information  long  sought  in  vain.  A 
judge  prefers  its  law  definitions  to  those  of  his 
special  law  dictionaries.  An  architect,  builder, 
clerk,  machinist,  merchant,  banker,  doctor, 
clergyman,  each  will  find  his  department  treat¬ 
ed  by  a  master  of  that  specialty  who  has 
gathered  his  material  from  the  whole  field 
involved.  The  man  who  knows,  wins  success, 


and  here  you  have  exact  knowledge  at  your 
fingers’  ends. 

An  Aid  in  Your  Home — In  your  talk  and 
in  your  reading,  whether  of  paper,  magazine, 
or  scholarly  treatise,  there  is  sure  to  come  up 
every  day  some  word,  phrase,  or  reference 
whose  meaning  (or  new  meaning)  you  don’t 
know.  Look  it  up  in  the  New  International 
and  you  will  know  it  the  next  time.  A  won¬ 
derful  amount  of  accurate  information  can  be 
gradually  accumulated  in  this  way. 

An  Aid  to  Your  Children— At  school  a 
dictionary  is  considered  an  essential  and  is 
always  at  hand.  For  best  results  in  home 
work  it  should  be  equally  accessible  at  home. 
Only  once  in  a  lifetime  can  the  best  study  be 
done.  That  period  should  be  made  as  effective 
as  possible. 

The  dictionary  is  really  an  all-knowing  spe¬ 
cial  teacher  whose  services  are  always  available. 
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